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^/Am/rfr       PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    84'*  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday.  February  17.  1956,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  February  18.  1958:  / 

8.  1261.  An  act  to  authorize  4h«  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  within  Caven  Point 
Terminal  and  Ammunition  Loading  Pier. 
N.  J.,  to  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority 
•nd 

S.2C24.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 

'An  act  to  provide  for  the  s«tle  of  the  Port 

Newark   Army  Base  to  the  city  of  Newark. 

N.  J.,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June' 

20.  1936.  as  amended. 

On  Pebniary  20.  1958: 
8. 1332.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    A.    J. 
Crozat.  Jr.;  and 

S.  1584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
D.  Beckner  and  Lulu  Stanley  Beckner. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  February  20,  1956 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  thou  God  of  our  salvation,  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible,  for  whose  presence 
our  restless  spirits  ever  yearn — we  would 
hu.sh  our  busy  thoughts  to  silence  as  we 
wait  for  Tliy  word  and  seek  to  discern 
Thy  will. 

"Mid  all  the  traffic  of  the  ways. 
Turmoils  without,  within. 
Make  in  our  hearts  a  quiet  place. 
And  com;  and  dwell  Uierein." 

For  void  of  Thee,  all  is  vanity,  and 
life  itself  b*rren,  joyless,  robbed  of  its 
wonder,  its  dignity,  and  its  beauty. 

Even  as  draining  duties,  tied  to  the 
Nations  welfare,  demand  the  utmost  in 
time  and  energy  of  Thy  servants  here, 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  world  unseen 
more  real  than  the  tangible  things  about 
us,  may  there  come  to  our  questing  spir- 
its light  out  of  darkness,  peace  out  of 
discord,  strength  out  of  struggle,  for- 
giveness out  of  guilt,  and  faith  out  of 
fear.  We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  "^ 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


On  request  of  Mr,  Pulbright,  and  by 
u;ianimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  was  authorized  to 
meet  on  Friday  next  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S  926.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Ventura  reclamation  project, 
California; 

H.  R.  8787.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  pro  rated 
stationery  allowance  lii  the  case  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  elected  for 
a  portion  of  a  term; 

H.  R.  8796.  An  act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  service  furnished 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  J.  Res.  455.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
burley  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas; 

H.  J.  Res.  518.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
fire-cured  and  dark  air -cured  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas; 

H.  J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
Maryland  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas;  and 

a,  J.  R3S.  526.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25.  1S53,  relat- 
ing to  electrical  and  mechanical  office  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  remove  jsffictrs  and  committees  from  cer- 
tain limitations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Barrett  was  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  for  an  indefinite  period  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
And  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 

MpRNING  HOUR 
iAr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  there  be  a  limita- 
tion-of  2  minutes  on  statements. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Expenses  or  an  Adviso«t  CoMicn-na  on  Son. 
AND  WATia  Conservation  ' 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmittirfg  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary cf  Agriculture  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
an  Advisory  Committee  oh  Soil  and  Wat» 
Conservation  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  - 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Amenpment  or  Reviskd  Statutes  RsLATiNa 
TO  Coinage  or  Subsidiart  Silver  Coins 
Etc. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  sections  3526  apd  3528 
of  the  revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  coin- 
age of  subsidiary  sliver  coins  and  minor 
coins  of  the  United  States  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Improvement  or  Child  Welfare  Provisions 
OF  Social  SECtrHiXY  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
and  improve  the  child  welfare  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  to  authorize  special 
project  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu-, 
cation  or  research  In  connection  with  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  and  crippled  chU- 
dren's  services,  and  for  other  purposes  (*ith 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Transfer  of  Certain^  Funds  Relating  To  Un- 
CLKVisxD  Payments  on  Savings  Bonds 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the 
fund  for  the  payment  of  Government  losses 
In  shipment  of  certain  amounts  representing 
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unclaimed  payments  on  United  States  sav- 
ings bonds  (With  accompanying  papers);  U> 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  / 

RSPOST  or  Unitb)  9rATSs  IntokiIatioiv 

AOXNCT 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Unlt^  State* 
Information  Agency.  Washington^  D.  C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  Report  of 
that  Agency,  for  the  period  July  1  tp  Decem- 
ber 31.  1955  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Rxporr  or  Commisbionv  or  Education 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfar4.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  repoft  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  dated!  June  30. 
1956.  pn  the  administration  of  Public  Laws 
874  and  815  (with  an  accompanylni  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PipUc.Wel- 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referrfed  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESroENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive* of  the  State  of  Maryland:  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Intei^state  and  Foreign  Oommerce: 

"House  Resolution  11 

"Beeolutlon  requesting  the  President  of  the 

United  States  to  veto  the  gas  bill 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
recently  has  passed  the  Harris-Fulbrlght  bill. 
more  generally  referred  to  as  the  gas  bill,  for 
the  purpose  of  exempting  natural-gas  pro- 
ducers from  direct  Federal,  regulation;  and 

"Whereas  the  enactment  of  this  bUl  would 
be  definitely  prejudicial  to  the  best  Interest 
of  the  peofkle  of  the  State  of  Maryland:  and 

"Whereas  in  the  Judgment  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland,  the 
bill  should  be  promptly  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland,  That  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower be  respectfully  urged  and  requested 
promptly  to  veto  the  Harrls-Pulbrlght  bill 
for  the  exemption  of  natural-gas  producers 
from  direct  Federal  regulation:  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
be  instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Maryland  delegation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"By  the  house  of  delegates.  February  10. 
1B56. 

"John  C.  Lvbxx. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates." 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Adolflna  Skudzlnskas.  Mi^ml,  Fla..  relating  to 
Lithuanian  Independence;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Washington.  D.  C.  relating 
to  the  actrvitles  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  petition  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  Todd,  and  sun- 
dry other  citizens  of  Eunice.  La.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit 
alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in  interstate 
commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  LaSalle  Council 
No.  454.  Knights  of  Columbus,  of  Brooklyn. 
N.  T..  and  Mother  Cabrinl  Council  No.  2655. 
of  Long  Island.  N.  Y..  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  the  so-called  Brlcker  amendment, 
relating  to  the  treatymaklng  power;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oceanslde- 
Carlsbad  Realty  Board.  California,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  protect 
against  beach  erosion  at  Oceanslde.  Calll.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oceanslde, 
Cfkllf.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  favoring  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Camp  Pendleton  Ma- 
rine Corps  Boat  Basin;  to  the  Committee 
on- Public  WoKks. 

By  Mr!  JOHNSTON, of  South  Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Thttkmont))  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  ihe  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  90-percent  rigid  price 
support  on  certain  farm  products 
"Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  is  vitally  interested  in  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  farmers  of  this  country:  and 
"Whereas   the   dl^ontlnuance  of    the   90- 
percent  rigid  price  support  on  certain  farm 
products  is  threatening  the  livelihood  of  the 
farmers  of  this  and  other  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  entire  Nation  la  dependent 
on  the  farmers  for  food  and  other  essential 
products;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  not  only  Important  to  the 
farmers  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that 
their  standards  of  living  are  not  lowered: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concumngK  Thet  Congress  be 
memorialized  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  restore  %he  90-percent  rigid 
price  support  on  all  farm  products  which 
were  formerly  supported  by  90-pcrcent  rigid 
price  support;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  Member  of  Congres* 
from  South  Carolina."  : 


UKRAINE     INDEPENDENCE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  1956.  resolutions  were  adopted  at 
the  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  annual  celebra- 
tion commemorating  the  38th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine.  The  Very  Rev- 
erend Stephen  Bilak.  of  the  St.  Michaels 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  in  Minne- 
apolis, has  just  furnished  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. I  commend  the  resolutions  to 
the  reading  and  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  from  whom  I  know 
they  will  receive  a  sympathetic  reception. 
Certainly  the  observations  made  are  de- 
serving of  the  most  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  every  citizen  of  our  free  land. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  id  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations,   and   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  th*e  Record,  as  follows: 
RESOLtmoNS  Adopted  in  Minneapolis.  Minn.. 
ON  January  22.  19^.  bt  the  Americans  or 
Ukrainian  Descent  at  the  Annual  Cele- 
bration, Commemorating  the  38th  Anni- 
versary or  THE  Proclamation  or  Independ- 
ence or  Ukraine 

We.  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  ae- 
sldlng  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  who  have 
assembled  today  under  the  auspices  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of' America  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing the  38th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  Independence  of  the  Ukrainian  national 
republic  by  our  kinsmen  on  January  22, 
1918.  have  unanimously  passed  the  follow- 
ing declarations: 


"We  all.  sincerely  and  deeply,  without  any 
reservation,  respect  and  adhere  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  the 
prlnclplee  of  democracy  of  our  new  home- 
land, to  whlck  we  are  loyal  and  faithful 
\  citizens.  At  ttie  same  time,  we  desire  and  wfc 
are  morally  obligated  to  help  the  Ukrainian 
people,  our  kinsmen,  In  their  unabated  and 
courageous  struggle  for  regaining  the  lost 
national  statehood  and  democratic  liberties 
on  the  Ukrainian  ethnic  territories,  which 
now  are  under  the  aggressive  military  occu- 
pation by  Soviet  Russia. 

"We  confirm  that  the  historic  acts  of  Jan- 
uary aa.  1918.  and  January  22.  1919.  which 
respectively  declared  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine  and  united  all  of  the  ethnic  Ukrain- 
ian lands  Into  the  United  Sovereign  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic,  took  place  by  the 
deefkly  seated  will  of  the  Ukrainian  nation, 
as  expressed  by  Its  duly  and  legally  elected 
representatives  from  all  of  jtbe  ethnographic 
provinces  of  Ukraine. 

"We  declare,  that  no  one  has  any  legal 
basts  to  deny  or  to  minimize  the  full  measure 
of  the  Importance  of  the  content  or  the 
meaning  of  these  two  great  historic  acts,  or 
the  Inherent  rights  of  the  Ukrainian  nation 
to  Its  completely  sovereign  and  independent 
Ukrainian  state.  As  such,  tt  has  full  rlghta 
to  belong,  with  privileges  and  responsibilities 
to  the  United  Nations  Organization,  as  its 
charter  member,  and  to  have  duly  designated 
representatives,  by  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  as  their  rightful  spokesman  in  Wash- 
ington, the  capital  of  a  truly  democratic 
state,  toward  which,  at  this  time,  the  peoples 
of  the  entire  world,  regardless  whether  they 
are  free  or  subjugated,  look  upon  with  hope 
and  faith  for  dynamic  leadership  and  main- 
tenance of  national  security,  whether  large 
or  small,  strong  or  weak  national  states. 

"We  have  undeniable  facte  and  proof  that 
the  Ukrainian  people,  aa  historic  inhabitants 
of  their  ethnic  lands,  were  the  first  to  offer 
heroic  resistance  to  the  Red  Russian  colonial 
imperialism,  and  even  though  the  freedom- 
loving  Ukrainian  forces  were  overpowered  by., 
the  numerically  stronger  .Russian  Commu- 
nist hordes,  the  Ukrainian  people  were  not 
silenced,  conquered,  or  subdued  in  this  un- 
even struggle  by  their  historic  foe.  Ukraine 
fights  on  now.  as  she  did  yesterday,  and  will 
continue  to  fight  for  her  state  sovereignty 
and  freedom  by  all  her  means,  using  passive 
and  active  resistance,  including  ^he  under- 
ground or  open  armed  struggle  agalpst  the 
Russian  ComrnunLst  regime  which  was  forced 
upon  Ukraine  by  military  occupation.  This 
struggle  will  continue  against  any  usurper 
upon  the  Ukrainian  ethnic  lands  until  the 
establishment  of  the  completely  sovereign 
and  Independent  Ukrainian  state. 

"We  appeal  to  the  American  people,  to  their 
representatives,  and  to  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  give  long 
awaited  aid  to  the  Ukrainian  people  In  their 
valiant  struggle  and  efforts  for  the  rebirth 
of  the  Ukrainian  state,  without  which  no 
peace  In  the  world  is  possible,  neither  the 
security  of  the  United  States  nor  other  demo- 
cratic states. 

"We  believe  that  when  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  will  understand  the  Importance 
and  the  meaning  of  the  Ukrainian  problem, 
they  will  extend  their  friendly  aid  for  the 
rightful  solution  in  the  Interest  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  freedom  and  in  the  Interest 
of  the  national  Independence  of  the  peoples 
of  the  globe.  The  Ukrainian  people  have 
only  one  determined  desire — to  live  free  in 
their  own  national  state  in  friendly  coopera- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  i 

"We  stress  again  that  the  Russian  Empire, 
regardless  of  her  rulers,  always  was.  Is  now. 
and  will  always  be  the  standard  bearer  of  the 
Imperialistic  aggressive  tendencies  with  colo- 
nial designs  and  policies  for  the  conquest  of 
the  world.     For  that  reason  we  warn  the 
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American  people  not  to  trust  the  deluding 
Russian  smiles,  for  behind  them  is  hidden 
unchanged  Russian  Imperialism,  the  basic 
ground  for  the  colonial  pollclee  of  the  Moe- 
cow  regime,  using  ruthless  Ideology  of  Rus- 
sian communism  as  an  expedient  tool  with 
the  zest  of  fanatical  religion. 

"We  are  grateful  to .  the  freedOm-IovIng 
American  people,  the  Government,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  all  of  the 
privileges,  freedom,  opportunities,  with  re- 
sponsibilities, which  we  enjoy  as  legal  citi- 
zens of  this  free  land.  We  are  also  grateful 
for  the  apparently  growing,  better  under- 
standing, by  the  leading  men  of  America,  of 
the  meaning  and  value  of  the  Ukrainian 
problem.  Free  and  Independent  Ukraine  in 
■astern  Kurope  is  absolutely  essential  In  the 
interest  of  peaoe  and  secvirlty  of  the  entire 
world.  The  Struggle  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  may  continue 
for  centuries,  and  free  Ukraine  la  essential 
in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, against  which  the  Soviet  Union  directs 
aU  of  iU  destructive  efforts. 

"Ukrainian  Congrees  Committee  of 
America,  Minneapolis  Branch;  Very 
Rev.  Stephen  Bilak.  President;  My- 
kola  Derbush.  Secretary;  Prof.  A.  A. 
Granovsky;  Htlarl  Paplsh;  Gen.  Con- 
stantlne  Smowsky;  Peter  Anderson; 
Anton  Rotnanenko;  Dmytro  Dany- 
lenko;  Paul  Fedorclw.  Resolutions 
Committee." 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  WILLISTON  (N. 
DAK.)  COOPERATIVE  CREDIT 
UNION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  WUliston  (N.  Dak.)  Cooperative 
Credit  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recou).  as  follows: 
I 

We,  the  members  of  the  WUliston  Coopera- 
tive Credit  Union.  In  annual  meeting  assem- 
bled this  asth  day  of  January  1956.  request 
our  Congressmen  to  keep  the  control  of  gas 
within  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
In  order  to  protect  the  consumer. 

n 

We.  the  members  of  the  WUliston  Coopera- 
tive Credit  Union.  In  annual  meeting  assem- 
bled this  28th  daf  of  January  1956.  do  hereby 
believe  our  economy  may  be  likened  to  a 
poker  game.  When  all  the  stakes  of  a  poker 
game  get  into  one  hand  the  game  is  over. 

In  our  economy  when  huge  holdings  get 
Into  the  hands  of  a  few  there  Is  not  enough 
left  for  the  common  people  to  buy  the  pro- 
duction of  the  masses,  creating  the  present 
surplus.  * 

Therefore,  we  recommend  a  tax  exemption 
of  ||1,000.  An  additional  exemption  of  8400 
for  160  million  people  would  be  a  buying 
power  of  164  billion.  That  in  Itself  would 
take  care  of  much  of  the  expensive  surplili 
on  hand,  aa  well  as  raise  the  etandard  of 
living  of  low-Income  groups. 

xn 
We.  the  member!  of  the  Wllllston  Coopera- 
tive Credit  Union,  in  annual  meeting  assem- 
bled In  this  28th  day  of  January  1956.> oppose 
the  soil -bank  plan  proposed  by  the  present 
administration  and  are  in  favor  of  100  per- 
cent of  parity  price  for  all  farm  commodities 
actually  produced  on  the  farm  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  family  farm  production.  Parity  for- 
mula should  be  designed  to  maintain  a  pur- 
chasing Dower  of  itarm  commodities  at  a  level 
equal  to  that  1910-14  with  a  goal  of  fuU 
parity  farm  income. 


We.  the  members  ot  the  Wllllston  Coopera- 
tive Credit  Union,  In  annual  meeting  assem- 
bled this  28th  day  of  January  1950.  favor 
ever-normal  storehouse.  Our  Nation,  and  in- 
deed all  the  governments  of  the  world,  should 
develop  an  ever-normal  storehouse  of  stor- 
able  farm  commodities  and  products  equal 
to  at  least  one  fuU  year's  domestic  consump- 
tion and  exports.  A  copy  of  this  resolution' 
to  be  sent  to  our  Congressmen  and  Senator 
Humphret,  of  Minnesota,  and  Senator  Moasa. 
of  Oregon. 

We,  the  members  the  the  WUliston  Co- 
operative* Credit  Union,  In  annual  meeting 
assembled  this  28th  day  of  January  1956. 
favor  the  compensatory  or  production  pay- 
ments as  the  preferable  method  for  carry- 
ing out  price  support  or  Income  programs. 
We  believe  such  payments  should  be  limited 
to  the  production  of  the  famUy  type  farms 
and  such  payments  be  limited  to  $3,500  for 
any  single  family  farm  unit. 

vn 

Whereas  the  present  Federal  administra- 
tion has  demonstrated  repeatedly  and  con- 
tinuously an  attitude  of  utter  disregard  for 
the  welfare  and  best  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  through  an  unprecedented  give- 
away program,  of  giving  our  Nation's  re- 
sources away  for  personal  gain  of  a  few  In- 
dlvldxials.  as  evidenced  by  the  tldelands  oU 
giveaway,  timber  reeources  giveaway,  daih 
site  giveaways  such  as  Hells  Canyon  and 
others,  power  development  giveaways  or  at- 
tempts thereat  such  as  Dixon-Tates,  Clark 
Hill  Dam  In  Georgia  and  others,  to  cite  only 
a  few;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  any  administra- 
tion has  a  sacred  trust  to  safeguard  and  to 
develop  the  Nation's  resources  for  the  fullest 
benefit  of  the  public:  Now,' therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Wllllston  Cooperative  Credit  Union,  In  an-' 
nual  meeting  assembled  this  28th  day  of 
January  1956,  urge  all  candidates  for  na- 
tional office  In  the  ,comlng  election  to  take 
a  clear  public  stand  on  this  Issue. 

•      ^  

vm 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  headed  by  Secretary  Ezra  T. 
Benson,  has  publicly  endorsed  and  approved 
magazine  articles  which  hold  the  American 
farm««  up  to  public  ridicule,  calling  them 
"country  slickers"  and  making  other  deroga- 
tory remarks  about  them;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  but  further  and  additional 
evidence  that  Mr.  Benson  Is  woefully  lack- 
ing In  the  qualifications  necessary  to  prop- 
erly administer  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlculttire :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Wllllston  Cooperative  Credit  Union,  In  an- 
nual meeting  assemblffd  this  28th  day  of 
January  1956,  req>ectfully  request  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  remove  Mr. 
Benson  from  his  position  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  forthwith. 


PAYMENT  OP  SUBSIDY  CHECKS  TO 
1    FARMERS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoM)  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Ransom  County,  N.  Dak.,  Farmers'  Union 
relating  to  the  payment  of  subsidy 
checks  to  farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcom).  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  cost-price  situation  for  agri- 
culture is  getting  BO  severe  that  more  and 
more  farmers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  finance 


their  production  operations  for  the  year  of 
1966;  and 

Whereas  the  sliding  scale  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  is  promising 
stlU  further  decline  In  agricultural  prices 
and  still  higher  operating  costs  In  1956. 
which  wUl  drive  htmdreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy:  and 

Whereas -all  of  society  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged that  farmers  are  entitled  to  and, 
for  the  good  of  all  economic  segments  of  so- 
ciety, and  with  no  Ifs,  ands.  or  buts,  must 
have  their  full  100  percent  of  parity  Income; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  rr'tintlTTB  enJ  outlook 
for  agriculttire  in  the  coming  yeartsis  get- 
ting desperate  for  the  Nation's  farmers:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Ransom  County  Farme*'  Union,  assembled 
this  19th  day  of  January  1956,  do-  petition 
and  demand  that  Congress  immediately  enact 
emergency  legislation  and  make  available 
appropriation  of  funds  to  pay  farm«v  sub- 
Bidy  checks  representing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  prices  received  in  the  market  place 
and  100  pcJtcent  of  parity,  such  emergency ' 
payments  to  be  made  retroactive  for  all  farm 
commodities  sold  since  May  1,  1955,  and  to  be 
effective  until  such  time  as  Congress  can 
enact  permanent  legislation  that  wlU  pro- 
vide security  for  farmers  at  100  percent  of 
parity  for  aU  farm  commodities;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  will  welcome  market- 
ing quotas  and  production  an\marketlng 
controls  if  and  when  It  becomnTreeessary 
to  keep  production  In  line  with  consumption 
but  not  to  a  point  of  scarcity;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  congressional  Committees  on 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Ransom  Ooumtt  Farmers'  UMom. 
PiTxa  Foo,  Meeting  Secretary. 


ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM— 
PETITION 

Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

^unanimous,  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  the  petition  of  R.  H.  Power, 

of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  relating  to  the  road 

construction  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Janxtart  28, 1956. 

Dear  Senator:  In  consideration  of.  the 
rocul-buUdlng  program,  here  are  a  few.  salient 
facts  to  remember: 

First.  Who  Is  responsible  for  the  break- 
dovra  of  our  roads?  Ninety  percent  of  those 
who  have  studied  this  problem  say  heavy 
freight  Is  the  sinner  and  they  refer  to  the 
Maryland  test  as  proof. 

Second.  Cost  of  construction :  It  costs  three 
times  as  much  to  build  a  road  to  support  "SO 
tons  of  freight  as  It  would  to  build  roads  ^ 
tot  the  average  automobile. 

Tlilrd:  Method  of  taxing  freight  ^oads  the 
weight  plus  distance. 

With  these  results: 

1.  Save  our  roads  from  unnecessary  break- 
down. 

2.  Frefr  flow  of  traffic,  separating  freight 
apd  passenger  traffic,  long  since  done  by  the 
railroads.  • 

6  Safety:  Avoid  numerous  accidents  be- 
tween the  slow-moving  truck  and  the  fast- 
moving  auto.  • 

4.  Shift  heavy  freight  from  road  to  rail: 
Making  popular  the  piggy-back  system  now 
used  in  many  States. 

Freight  Is  the  llfeblood  of  both  trucMs  and 
•  the  railroads.  The  truck  business  has  be- 
come big  business  employing  more  meh  than 
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the  nUlRMKls.    They  an  both  MMnttel  car- 
riers and  they  both  need  regulation  und  the 
JPederal  aovemment  te  tbe  only  system  so 
sltuftted  to  do  the  Job. 
y      atiwcrely  fours,     ' 

R.  H.  POWBL 

Who  shoiild  pay  the  btlt  and  how? 


COMPLETION  OP  FORT  YATES  HI<5H 
SCHOOL.  NORTH  DAKOTA— LET- 
TER AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  J.  Dan  Howard, 
ehairman.  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribal 
Council,  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  enclosing  a 
resolution  adopted  by  that  council,  fa- 
Toring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  funds  for  the  completion  of  the 
Port  Yates  High  School.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  and  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
.  There  being  no  obiecticHi.  the  letter 
«nd  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcosd,  as  follovs: 

SrtAVQiMO  Bock  Sioux  Tubai.  Council, 

Fart  Yates.  N.  Dak..  Feltruary  13, 1956. 
Bon.  WnxiAM  LAMcza, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  DBAS  SsMAToa:  Enclosed  Is  tribal  reso- 
lution No.  4-56  for  your  review  and  consid- 
eration. The  education  laciUties  described 
in  our  resolution  are  badly  needed  at  Stand- 
li\g  Roc^  The  business  council  are  now  In 
the  process  of  working  out  an  educational- 
grant  prc^am  for  our  Standing  Beck  chil- 
dren who  graduate  from  high  school  this 
spring. 

These  grants  will  be  paid  ft-om  rehablllta- 
ttam  XazxU.  We  need  your  help.  Without 
the  needwl  additions  to  our  achocl  the  edu- 
cational career  of  many  of  our  children  will 
be  badly  hindered. 

■very  year  counts  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  any  time.  We  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
favorably  recommend  the  awarding  of  the 
requested  funds  for  the  coostziictlon  of 
■cbooi  facilities  at  Standing  Rock.  We  also 
wish  you  would  give  this  matter  favorable 
reconunendatlon  to  the  proper  eommlttees. 
The  Standing  Rock  Sioux  and  Trtbal  Coun- 
cil and  , 
Most  sincerely. 

J.  Dav  Howsaa, 
Chairman.     Standing     Rock     Sioux 
Tribml  Council. 

RESOtTTTTOIf  Mo.  4— S6 

Whereas  the  Standing  Rock  Slotnf  Tribe 
Is  an  unincorporated  tribe  of  Indians  hav- 
ing accepted  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
oX  June  1934.  and  the  recognized  governing 
body  of  the  tribe  Is  known  a^Jthe  Standing 
Bock  Slouz  Business  Council;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  by  members  of 
^>\«  standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  that  the  edu- 
cation and  health  of  their  children  provides 
th»  soundest  approach  to  a  successful  eco- 
nomic and  social  future  of  the  Standing  Rock 
Tribe;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  plans  of  the  business 
council  to  provide  on  a  grant  basis  an  op- 
portunity for  the  eligible  and  quall&ed  high 
school  graduates  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe  to  obtain  a  higher  education  In  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States 
with  funds  set  aside  for  that  purpose  under 
the  terms  of  congressional  legislation  for 
payment  of  claims  arising  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir; 
and 
,•  Whereas  the  present  educational  facilities 

*  '  at  the  Fort  Tates  community  schools  are  in- 
adequate to  provide  the  desired  type  of  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  education  for  the 
students  in  attendance;  and 


Whereas  the  Fort  Tates  Conununlty  High 
School  is  located  near  the  center  of  the 
reservation  and  attended  by  students  of 
North  and  South  Dakota;   and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have 
requested  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  $285,000  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
four  extra  classrooms,  an  assembly  or  study 
han,  a  science  laboratory,  home  economics 
kitchen,  dining  and  sewing  Toom,  school 
cafeteria,  gynaslum  complete  with  showers, 
lockers  and  dressingroom  faculties;   and 

Whereas  without  these  essential  additions 
to  the  school  plant  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
provide  the  high  school  students  with  the 
education  needs  as  generally  required  by  most 
State  Institutions  ol  higher  learning:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Retolved,,  That  the  busiaees  committee 
acting  for  and  In  behalf  of  the  future  of 
the  children  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sknix 
Tribe  do  request  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  North  and  South  Dakota,  the  honorable 
governors  and  n^embers  of  their  staff  from 
North  and  South  Dakota  to  contact  the 
Budget  and  Appropriation  Committees  of 
Congress  recommending  favorable  considera- 
tion of  an  appropriation  In  the  amount  of 
$285,000.  which  is  the  amount  necessary  to 
complete' the  additions  to  the  Fort  Tates 
High  School   as  needed;    and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That   the  chairman   and   secre- 
tary of  the  business  council  be  authorized 
'and  directed  to  sign  this  resolution. 

Dated  this  Ist  day  of  February  1056. 
AKTHua    Btincton. 
Secretary.  Standing  Rock 

Sioux  Trtbal  CouHciL 
Attest: 

J.  Dan  Howard. 
Chairman,  Standing  Rock 

Sioux  Tribal  Council. 


BENEPITS  POR  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 
OP  RESERVE  COMPONENTS— LET- 
TER AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  from  W.  E..Cole,  commandant. 
Department  of  North  Dakota,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  a  letter  enclosing  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  that  that  Department,  fa- 
voring the  ena<?tment  of  the  bill  (S. 
1643)  to  provide  benefits  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
armeA  service  who  suffer  disability  or 
death  incident  to  active  duty,  active 
dtity  for  training,  or  inactive-duty  Ruin- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  tman- 
teious  consent  that  the  letter  and  reso- 
lution be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RacoftD.  as  follows: 

NoBTH  Dakota  Socjrms  Homz. 
Lisbon.  N.  Dmk..  Februarg  IS.  1958. 
SeAator  Wn.LTAM  LANcnt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAS  Bill:  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  at  the  Midwinter 
Conference  of  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  North  Dakota,  held  at  Fargo,  Feb- 
ruary 13-14,  1»66.  I  thought  this  might 
be  helpful  to  you  in  your  work  in  coonection 
with  these  companion  bills,  S.  Ims  and 
H.  R.  6408. 

The  primary  effort  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  these  bills  is  being  made  in  the 
Senate  and  spending  action  taken  by  ttie 
Senate.  IntenslTe  work  will  be  Instituted  in 
the  House. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  lend  every  effort 
toward  passage  of  these  bills  and  I  wtah  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for 
any  and  all  activities  you  may  take  in  con- 
nection with  the  successful  passage  of  this 
legislation,    which,   oX   course,    is   aimed   at 


fairness  and  Justice  to  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  oBcarv  who  were  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices during  World  War  I.  The  estimated 
expense  at  this  legislation  Is  approximately 
$8  million  per  annum,  which  will  rapidly 
decrease,  as  most  of  us  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  cannot  expect  many  more  years  of 
survivaL 

With  kindest  regards  aivd  best  wishes,  I 
am. 

Moat  sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Cou, 
ComvMndant,  CoJoneJ,  VSAIl,  retired. 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  long 
supported  the  principle  of  equalization  of 
rights  and  beneAts  for  the  Bcserre  com- 
ponents of  the  Tartenis  services  as  comparad 
with  the  Regulars  of  those  serrlces;  and 

Whereas  S.  1643  and  its  cumpsnian  bill, 
H.  R.  64Bt.  Introduced  by  Senator  Bhimkman 
and  BeproMntatlve  Htr— ii  itoh,  respec- 
tively. Ineorporate  ttoe  substance  of  the  most 
needad  readjustments  in  law  to  acoompliah 
this  long-esubliahed  <'«»giwsW>nal  Intent 
to  grant  equal  treatment  as  to  retirement 
and  other  benefits  to  both  Regulars  and 
Reecrves  under  conkparable  circumstances; 
and 

Whereas  these  twin  measures  have  re- 
ceived the  wholehearted  support  of  our  last 
national  convention,  meetiiig  at  Miami,  Fla.: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  Executive 
Committee  of  the  North  Dakota  Department 
of  the  American  Legion,  meeting  at  Fargo, 
M.  D»k..  this  lith  day  of  Febmmry  i»5«.  That 
we  vigorously  support  Senate  bill  1643  and 
H.  R.  6408  in  full,  to  the  end  of  achieving 
full  parity  of  treatment  for  Regular  and 
Reserve  oOoers  of  the  various  ser\-lces, 
having  particularly  in  mind  the  desirability 
of  enactment  of  section  8  of  those  bins, 
embodying  the  principle  of  equahzatlon  of 
benefits  as  applied  to  retired  oAcers  with 
World  War  I  service:   and  l>e  It  further 

BesoZeed,  That  copies  of  this  resotution 
be  forwarded  to  Senator  SraaKMAH  and  Rep- 
resentative HuDDLXSTON,  to  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  this  State,  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  National  Con- 
gress. 

FEDERAL  BUIUJING  AT  WILLISTON, 
N.  DAK  —RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoBA  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Williams  County  Bar  Association,  of 
North  Dakota,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  Senate  bill  2971.  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  site  and  the  erection 
thereon  of  a  Pederal  building  in  WlWls- 
ton.  N.  Dak. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 

,tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

'Rscord,  as  follows: 

Retotted,  That  the  secretary  of  the 
WUhams  County  Bar  Association  be  directed 
to  extend  thanks  to  the  Honorable  Wiluam 
LAwan  and  the  Honorable  Miltoit  TotrMO 
for  their  action  in  introducing  Senate  bill 
S.  2971:  further 

Resolved.  Tlut  a  request  also  be  made  to 
the  Honorable  Congressman  Usuxa  L.  Bua- 
Dicx  and  Uu  Honorable  Otto  KavseEX  to  in- 
troduce into  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  a  companion  hill  to  Senate 
hill  S.  2971.  and  to  press  for  its  passage  with 
all  possible  vigor;  and  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  the  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  United  States  congressional 
delegation  from  North  Dakota,  and  to  the 
Federal  Judges  of  North  Dakota. 

A.  T.  HACXKXaxBC. 
Secretary.  Williams  Codnty  Bar  Aa- 
aociation,  Williston,  N.  Dak. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 
By  Mr.  BTRD,  from   the  Committee  oa 

Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.  R.  4376.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  duty  the 
impwrtatlon  of  certain  handwoven  fabrics 
when  used  in  the  making  of  religious  vest- 
menu  (Rept.  No.  14871. 

By  I4r.  BTRD,  frc«n  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  an  amendment: 
•  H.  R.  3653:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
of    amorphous   graphite    (Rept.    No.    1488). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Eliza- 
beth  Marjoribanks    (Rept.   No.    14891; 

S.  1111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eric  A.  Cum- 
mlngs  (Rept.  No.  •1490); 

8.  1347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Arrlaga- 
Marln   (Rept.  No.  1491): 

S.  1525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ssrojlnl 
Dongre  Harris  (Rept.  No.  1492); 

S.  1552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlkie  Wood- 
ard   (Rept.  No.  1493); 

8. 1560.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
Joon  Sik  Chung  (Rept.  No.  1494); 

8.  1619.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Ventura   (Rept.  No.  1495); 

S.  1814.  A  bUl  for  th^  relief  of  Teresa  Lucia 
Cllli  and  Giuseppe  Corrado  Cllll  (Rept.  No. 
1496); 

S.  1831.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Panteles 
Kerkos   (Rept.  No.  1497); 

8.  1883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro  Ro- 
dolfo  Walter  Stulin  (Rept.  No.  1498): 

S.  1950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fu- 
Chuan  Chao  (also  known  as  Fuk  Kun  Chlu) 
and  his  wife,  Chui  Lai  Tuk  (also  known  as 
Lai  Tuk  Chao)    (Rept.  No.  1499); 

S.  1953.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tvonne  Mary 
Florescu  (Sister  John;  Baptist)  (Rept.  No. 
1500); 

8.  1970.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kim  Bok- 
soon   (Rept.  No.  1501): 

8.  2035.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nicolas  Her- 
nandes- Valencia  (Rept;.  No.  1502); 

8.  2037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adele  Knoff 
and  her  minor  chUd,  Hans  Knoff  (Rept.  No. 
1503);  , 

8.2052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlos 
K.  Georgaras  (Rept.  No.  1504): 

8.2077.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  AbduUah 
Ibrahim  Hakim  (Rept.  No.  1505); 

8  2104  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte 
Muhlefeldt  (Rept.  Now«1506): 

8.2138.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
May  Ackermann  (Rept.  No.  1507): 

5.  2155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Torres 
(Rept.  No.  1508); 

6.  2156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  H. 
Ros  (Rept.  No.  1509); 

S.  2201.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wei- 
Chl  Uu  (Rept.  No.  1610): 

8.2249.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Pll  Nyl 
Kwak  (Rept.  No.  1611); 

8.2264.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tu  Heng 
Gee  (Rept.  No.  1512); 

8.2284.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Llm  (also  known  as  Lim  Eng  Kok'  and 
Domingo  Llm  Chay  Seng)   (Rept.  No.  1513): 

8.  2349.  A  bill  for  tl^e  reUef  of  Miss  Pilar 
A.  Garcia  (Rept.  No.  1614); 

8.2368.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Renate 
Karolina  Horky  (Rept.  No.  1616); 

8. 2445.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Knar  Car- 
men Ives  (Rept.  No.  1516); 

8.  2590.  A  bill  for  th^  relief  of  Paula  Edith 
Reynolds  (Rept.  No.  1617); 

h:r.  930.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Daniel  Pops  (Rept.  No.  1619); 

H.  R.  1014.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chung 
Fook  Tee  Chung  (Rept.  No.  1620); 

H.  R.  1074.  4  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Esther  Chan  Lee  (EU  Lee)  (Rept.  No.  1521) ; 

H.  R.  1097.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Meredith  McFarlane  (Rept.  No.  1522); 

H.  R.  1104.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ooenther 
Kaschner  (Rept.  No.  1&28); 


H.R.  1137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
John  Wilson  (Rept.  No.  1524); 

H.  R.  1209.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of 
Numeriano  Lagmay  (Rept.  No.  1526); 

H.  R.  1323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Ramona  Maria  (Ramona  B.  Tombo)  (Rept. 
No.  1526); 

H.  R.  1544.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Molo  (Mall)  Sobel  (Rept.  No.  1527): 

H.  R.  1666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Canencia-Castanedo   (Rept.  No.   1528); 

H.  R.  1920.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ane  Kar- 
11c  Vlas'cb  (Rept.  No.  1529): 

H.  R.  1923.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kevin 
Murphy  (Rept.  No.  1530): 

H.  R.  2054.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Induk 
Pahk  (4lept.  No.  1531); 

H.  R.  2072.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Julian 
Nowakowskl,  or  WUllam  Nowak  (Novak) 
(Rept    No:  1532): 

H.  R.  2283.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  WUhel- 
mus  Marius  Van  der  Veur  (Rept.  No.  1533); 

H.  R.  2285.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  .Marie  Lim 
Tsien  (Rept.  No.  1534 r; 

H.  R.  2345.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jean 
Henri  Buchet  (Rept.  No.  1535); 

H.  R.  2347.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Heinrlch 
Wolfgang  (Rept.  No.  1536); 

H.  R.  3057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Blenvenldo  L.  Ballnglt  (Rept.  No.  1537); 

H.  R.  3201.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
Mikroulls,  his  wife,  Dora  Mlkroulis,  and  his 
daughter.  Madonna  G.  Mlkroiills  (Repa  No. 
1538); 

H.  R.  3265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alklsta 
Sfoxmls  (Rept.  No.  1539); 

H.  R.  3375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
James  C.  S.  Lee.  his  wife,  Dora  Ting  Wei,  and 
their  daughter,  Vivian  Lee  (Rept.  No.  1640) ; 

H.  R.  3501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  N^an 
Sarkis  Glritllyan  and  Virgin  Girltliyan  (Rept. 
No.  1541): 

H.  R.  3723.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Freda  H. 
Sullivan  (Rept.  No.  1542): 

H.  R.  3845.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  GuUlermo 
Pedraza  (Rept.  No.  1543): 

H.  R.  3857.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tln  David,  Paula  Mar  lie  David.  Claire  Edmonde 
David,  and  Ariane  Constance  David  (Rept. 
No.  1544): 

H.  R.  3€69.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Ledea  Bscobedo  (Rept.  No.  1545); 

H.  R.3963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ashot 
Mnatsakanlan  and  Ophelia  Mnatgakanlan 
(Rept.  No.  1546): 

H.  R.  3965.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Max  Mos- 
kowlts  (Rept.  No.  1547): 

H.  R.  4185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zabel 
Vartanlan  (Rept.  No.  1548); 

H  R.  5866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Lazarlch  (Rept.  No.  1549);  and 

H.R.6363.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Barnett  (Rept.  No.  1650). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  C<nnmittae 
on  the  Judiciary,  With  an  amendment:  j 

8.  850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstautihoa 
Zaferatos  (Rept.  No.  1551); 

8. 1465.  A  bill  for  the  reliifcf  of  Audrey  Jean 
Tounkers  (Rept.  No.  1552); 

8.  1664.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Balblna 
Borerutein   (Rept.  I^.  1&54); 

8.2143.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Manda 
Pauline  Petrlcevlc  (Rept.  No.  1653): 

S.  2389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  Hayes 
(Rept.  No.  1556): 

8. 2357.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nenlta  San- 
tos and  Elizabeth  Santos  (Rept.  No.  1556); 

8. 2570.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MaximlUen 
Beauvols   (Rept.  No.  1567); 

8.2744.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
Manly  Stewart  (Rept.  No.  1658) :  and 

H.  R.  1006.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  ^ef  AUce 
Duckett  (Rept.  No.  1618). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Ccmunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

8. 1122.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  SEloma 
Kleldermacher  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Kleider- 
nuicher,  and  their  chUdren,  Ruchla.  Abram, 
and  Toba  Kleldennacher  (Rept.  No.  1569); 

S.  1846.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Howard 
Seeming  Liang  (Rept.  Mo.  1660) ;  / 


8. 1888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gu^raalupe  Shockley  and  her  minor  daugh- 
ter, Evangeline  Vega  Shockley  (Rept.  No. 
1561); 

S.  1939.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Vlctome 
(Vicky)  Shalam.  John  ShaVam,  and  Claude 
Shalam  (Rept.  No.  1562 ) ; 

8. 1987.  A  bUl  tar  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Chou-Tuen  Tchen  (Rept.  No.  1563) ; 

8. 2304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Tarlich 
Goldstein  (Rept.  No.  1564);    . 

8. 2495.  A  bill  fw  the  relief  of  Anna  Abbena 
(Rept.  No.  1565):  and 

H.  R.  4039.  A  bill  fc«-  the  relief  of  Julian. 
Dolores,  Jaime,  Dennis,  Roldan,  and  Julian. 
J.  Lizardo  (Rept.  No.  4566). 


BnJfi  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

-  Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.^and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Petm^lvanla: 

8.3235.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cleopatra 
Vasiliades;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  3236.  A«bill  to  permit  unmarried  an- 
nuitants under  the  CivU  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended,  to  elect 
survivorship  annuities  upon  subsequent 
marriage;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

8.  3237.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuance 
of  life  Insurance  coverage  under  the  Pederal 
Elmployees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  in  the  case  of  employees  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
CTompensation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.,  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Capehart)  : 

S.  3238.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 

8.3239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Board 
of  National  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlotary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNU80N : 
-  8. 3240.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shall  select  a  site  to  which  the 
naval  magazine  at  Port  Ct^icago.  Calif.,  may 
be  moved  and  report  to  the  Congress  thereon. 
and  to  suspend  the  acquisition  of  land  In  the 
vicinity  of  such  naval  magazine  pending  the 
making  of  such  a  report;  -to  the.  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

8.  3241.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  air- 
craft may  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  without  requiring  the  owners  or 
operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  extra  compensation  paid  customs 
officers  and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGte  (for  himself,  Mr. 
~Moasz,  Mr.  MuxaAT,  Mr.  DouotAS,  Mr. 
Spakkman,  and  Mr.  Mansfixu))  : 

8. 3242.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  election  campaigns  of  niajor 
political  parties,  to  reduce  the  importance 
of  campaign  contributions  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nxvaixon  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

8.  8243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  rormtry. 
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(See  the  remarka  of  Ifr.  Cablsom  wben  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which   appear 
under  a  Mparate  heading.) 
Br^kr.  MORSE: 

a3M4.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  C.  H. 
Abraas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlelary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morje  when  he  In- 
trodweed  the  above  bill,  wtilch  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

NXUBERGEX)  : 

B.  3945.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Korlku  Kato; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

'  By  Mr.  CAPKHART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JxHKn)  : 

8.  J.  Res.  147.  Joint  Resolution  authoris- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  proclaim  October  11.  1956.  Gen- 
eral Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the  ob- 
servance and  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Brig. 'Gen.  Caslmlr  Pulaski;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


CONTTNtJANCrE  OP  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COVERAGE  IN  CERTAIN  CASES  UN- 
V       DER         FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES' 

GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  a  senlous  technical  de- 
ficiency in  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
has  come  to  light  and  should  be  corrected 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  problem  Is  quite  simple.  An  em- 
ployee who  becomes  disabled  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  and  who,  as  a  result  of 
the  disability  is  unable  t<S  perform  his 
duties,  is  eligible  for  disability  compen- 
sation. Technically,  when  this  occurs  he 
no  longer  is  an  employee  because  he  is 
not  carried  on  his  agency's  pasnroU,  but 
instead  is  carried  on  the  disability  roll 
of  the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion. The  Federal  Employees' Group  Life 
Insurance  Apt  provides  that  an  em- 
ployee's Insurance  will  not  continue  in 
effect  for  more  than  12  months  "after 
discontinuance  of  his  salary  pasrments." 
Therefore,  if  a  disabled  employee  should 
die  within  12  months  after  being  re- 
moved from  the  payroll  of  his  agency  and 
being  placed  on  the  disability  roll  of  the 
Bui-eau  of  Employees'  Compensation,  his 
Insurance  is  valid,  but  if  his  death  occurs 
after  12  months,  his  Insurance  is  not 
valid. 

I  iolroduce  for  proper  reference  a  bill 
io  amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Insur- 
ance Act  to  provide  that  the  insurance  of 
an  emi^yee  receiving  disaWhty  benefits 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  shall  be  continued  in  effect  as 
lone  as-  he  is  held  by  the.  Department  of 
Labor  to  be  unable  to  return  to  duty. 
Further,  the  bill  would  become  effecUve 
August  29.  1»54.  the  date  on  which  the 
Insurance  Act  became  effective  in  order 
to  reinstate  the  insurance  of  a  limited 
number  of  employees  who  since  that  date 
have  been  on  the  disability  rolls  for 
longer  than  12  months.  In  a  small  nxxok- 
ber  of  cases,  employees  died  during  their 
13th.  14th.  or  l&th  month  on  the  disa- 
bility roU.  Their  widows  did  not  get  the 
insurance  they  should  have  received. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  restore 
their  insurance  policies  and  give  them  the 
benefits  they  did  not  receive  because  of  a 
technical  deficiency  In  the  law. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bill  (S.  3237)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuance of  life-insurance  coverage  un- 
der the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  in  the 
case  of  employees  receiving  benefits  un- 
der the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WAITRSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FL05ib  PREVENTION 
ACT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  speak  on  it  in 
excess  of  the  2  minutes  allowed  under 
the  order  which  has  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appiopriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  This  bill  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H  R,  8804,  introduced  by 
Representative  Cliitord  Hope,  of  Kan- 
sas, on  January  25.  1956. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  original 
legislation,  many  States  have  had  some 
very  definite  experience  in  dealing  with 
this  program,  and  the  construction  and 
operation  of  pilot  projects  has  demon- 
strated the  need  for  certain  amendments 
to  this  act.  in  order  that  it  may  be  of 
(greater  value  to  our  farmers  and  our 
NaUon. 

Previous  to  the  mactment  of  the  Hope- 
Aiken  Act  of  1954,  I  had  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  which  was  similar  to 
the  one  which  Wtis  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Personally,  I  feel  the  amendments  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  I  hare  just  introduced 
are  vital  to  the  expanded  and  successful 
operation  of  the  program. 

It  Is  important  that  the  soil-conserva- 
tion districts  of  our  Nation  l)e  permitted 
to  function  without  interference  In 
watershed -protection  and  flood -preven- 
tion programs.  The  Soil-conservation 
districts  under  the  able  leadership  of 
qualified  personnel  are  cooperating  with 
national  farm.  bt:5iness,  labor,  and  wild- 
life organizatiorus  to  further  our  mu- 
tual objectives  of  upstream  watershed 
treatment  and  management  to  protect 
and  wisely  use  our  precious  soil  and  water 
resources. 

After  18  months  of  •stperlence  with 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  it  can  be  truly  stated 
that  there  are  certain  limitations  in  this 
law  that  seriously  hamper  full  imple- 
mentation of  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  ray  mind  but 
what  Congress  wanted  to  provide  for 
Federal  aid  to  local  organizations  in 
carrying  out  their  own  locally  initiated 
and  executed  programs  of  watershed 
protectkm  and  flood  prevention. 

It  is  with  this  thought  that  I  believe 
we  need  to  secure  approval  of  the 
amendments  Included  In  the  bill  that  I 
have  introduced,  in  order  that  we  may 
obtain  help  for  all  types  of  improve-^ 
ments  for  better  soil  and  water  man- 
agement.   This  should   include,   where 


needed,  not  only  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices on  the  land  and  structures '  for 
flood  prevention,  but  such  other  Im- 
provements as  storage  and  distribution 
of  water  to  incijease  the  efficiency  of 
farming  by  irrigation,  disposal  of  excess 
water  by  drainage  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, storage  and  release  of  water  into 
small  streams  during  dry  periods  to  pro- 
vide stock  water,  maintain  good  fishing 
and  dilute  downstream  pollution.  It 
should  permit  a  ?ood  dam  site  to  be  used 
for  both  flood  pre\'ention  and  municipal 
water  siipply  or  any  other  useful  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  we  should  provide  for  the 
most  beneficial  uses  of  water  as  they 
are  needed  and  demanded  by  the  com- 
munity where  it  falls. 

One  of  the  problems  that  must  be  re- 
solved is  where  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  size  of  the  projects  that  should  be 
built  and  controlled  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Civil 
Works  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I 
have  DO  doubt  there  are  some  of  the 
larger  size  reservoirs  that  could  \x  built 
under  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  They  would  be 
of  immeasurable  value  for  flood  control 
as  well  as  many^ther  phases  of  the  con- 
trol of  water  Mn-off. 

It  is  my  oMnion  that  these  projects 
constructed  upider  the  soil  conservation 
district  prt^ams  should  not  be  under 
the  sHpervision  of  any  other  agency,  but 
should  be  left  strictly  imder  the  control 
of  the  States  and  their  subdivisions. 

The  soil  conservation  districts  should 
maintain  the  right  to  conserve  our  rain- 
fall, prevent  disaster  of  floods  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  expanded  bene- 
ficial uses  of  water  for  our  growing  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  wildlife,  and  munici- 
pal needs. 

The  projects  already  constructe<^  and 
those  on  the  design  tables  haVe  been 
constructed  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  as 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  Inter- 
ests. With  this  t3T)e  of  program,  the 
control  and  management  in  the  use  of 
these  impounded  waters  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  local  people  once  the  structures 
are  completed. 

In  the  pilot  watershed  projects  already 
constructed,  local  organizations  have  put 
up  substantial  sums  in  cash  and  other 
considerations  for  the  construction  of 
the  project. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  cost-sharing 
basis  has  been  about  50-50  In  the  pilot 
watershed  program.  The  local  people 
apply  the  needed  land  treatment  meas- 
ures, acquire  all  lands,  easements  and 
rights-of-way.  contract  for  all  structures 
and  guarantee  their  operation  and  main- 
tenance while  the  Federal  Government 
pays  for  the  actual  cost  of  construction 
for  flood  prevention. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  years  to  provide  con- 
struction costs  for  works  for  flood  con- 
trol. Our  'Nation  has  spent  billions  of 
dollars  on  our  major  rivers  to  protect 
cities  and  main  stream  flood  plains. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Congress  re- 
verse this  policy,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  should  give  consideration  to  any  ad- 
ditional Federal  support  to  projects  on 
upstream  watersheds. 

The  national  benefit  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  work  farmers  and  ranchers 
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are  doing  to  conserve  and  improve  the 
lands  of  this  Nation  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren  would  more  than  offset  a 
100-percent  Federal  contribution  to  con- 
struction costs.  I 

The  bill  I  have  inti^uced  would  pro- 
vide several  amendments  and  recom- 
mended changes,  butj  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  and  discuss  four  of  them. 


DETINrriON 


or   AUTi:o>izzo 
IMPROVE  ui;nt 


wosKB  or 


The  bill  would  delei^  the  phrase  "agri- 
cultural phases  of"  Under  definition  of 
"Works  of  improvem^t"  in  section  2  of 
PubUc  Law  566.  Th|s  would  permit  tlie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assist  local 
organizations  to  plan  and  carry  out  im- 
provements, as  a  part  of  a  total  water- 
shed plan,  not  only  for  irrigation,  drain- 
age, and  flood  prevention,  but  also  for 
such  purposes  as  ii^proved  municipal 
and  industrial  watei'supply,  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  impif ovement,  pollution 
abatement  by  streamfiow  regulation,  and 
saline  water  intruision  control.  It 
would  provide  local  organizations  with 
assistance  in  carryiiig  out  a  multiple- 
purpose  water  and  land  management 
program,  instead  of  o^ie  confined  to  flood 
prevention  and  agricultural  water  man- 
agement. This  afnendment  would 
broaden  Public  Law  j  566  to  include  all 
the  purposes  contained  in  tlie  conference 
committee  print  of  th^  small  projects  bill, 
H.  R.  5881.  ;» 

LUflTATIOM    Oir    CAPACn'T    IN    STCUCTCBCS 

The  bill  would  peijmit  inclusion  in  a 
watershed  work  plan  lof  a  structure  pro- 
viding more  than  5.000  acre -feet  of  total 
capacity  if,  first,  the  structure  is  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  by  a  local  organ- 
ization as  an  integral  part  of  a  watershed 
plan ;  second,  any  Capacity  in  excess 
of  5,000  acre-feet  is  for  purposes  other 
than  flood  prevention;  and,  third,  the 
construction  cost  of  such  excess  capac- 
ity is  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  local 
organization.  ! 

AUTHOBITT    rOB   niWfUL   CONSTItUCTtON 

The  bill  would  elimlinate  the  date  July 
1.  1956,  after  which  the  Secretary  of" 
Agriculture  may  not  ^nter  into  any  con- 
tract for  construction.  The  act  ^ould 
continue  to  prohibit  ^he  Secretary  from 
entering  into  contract  for  construction 
if  there  is  a  local  orgi^iiaation  which  has 
such  authority  under)  State  law. 

In  most  States  soil-conseryation  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  other  types  of  local  or- 
ganizations have  such  authority. 

BKQUnXMENTS  FOB  ksVUTW  OT  PLAMB 

The  bill  would  provide  that  no  plan 
for  works  of  improv^ent  need  be  sub- 
mitted for  review  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Anpy.  or  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  thro|ugh  the  President, 
unless  the  estimated  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  oonstrucUDD  cost  of  works  of 
improvement  exceeds  $250,000. 

The  PH^IDENT  bro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  I  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (a  3243)  tc  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  nood  Prevention 
Act,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Csaiaoir,  was  re- 
ceived, read  tw|oe  b]r  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Commi^ee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


C.  H.  ABRAMS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Abrams,  of  Port- 
land. Ore^. 

Mr.  Abrams  was  one  of  many  people 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  who  worked  with 
determination  and  for  ex<:eptionally  long 
hours  in  the  construction  of  Vanport 
City  during  the  early  days  of  the  World 
War  II  emergency. 

Mr.  Abrams  performed  work  of  the 
highest  importance  on  the  Vanport 
project.  In  his  communications  with 
me  he  has  indicated  that  he  was  an  In- 
vestigator for  the  Federal  Government; 
that  he  performed  the  work  of  an  audi- 
tor in  the  employ  of  the  Government; 
that  when  he  entered  into  this  employ- 
ment he  signed  the  standard  Form  57 
for  civil-service  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  He  further  advises  me 
that  at  one  time  he  was  interviewed  by 
agents  of  the  FBI  who  were  then  gather- 
ing facts  concerning  the  operations  of 
some  of  the  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors engaged  in  constructing  the  Van- 
port  project.  On  this  latter  occasion  the 
FBI  appears  to  have  been  concerned  as 
to  certain  practices  being  followed  under 
the  construction  contract.  Mr.  Abrams 
was  Interviewed  because  of  his  special 
work  in  checking  payrolls  and  perform- 
ing similar  services. 

During  the  course  of  construction  of 
the  Vanport  project,  the  President  issued 
a  directive  on  overtime  which  appears  to 
have  been  addressed  to  all  Government 
employees  in  defense  areas.  Mr.  Abrams 
states  that  he  was  requested  to  initial  a 
copy  of  this  directive. 

Despite  the  Issuance  of  the  presiden- 
tial overtime  directive,  Mr.  Abrams  was 
not  paid  for  the  many  hours  of  over- 
time work  he  performed  on  the  Van- 
port  project.  In  due  course  of  time  he 
presented  his  claim  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  Government  agency,  asking  that 
he  be  compensated  for  overtime.  Such 
compensation  was  denied  and  in  a  de- 
tailed letter  of  December  1»,  1953,  the 
Administrator  of  the  House  and  Home 
Fihance  Agency  expressed  the  view  that 
Mr.  Abrams  and  others  similarly  situ- 
ated were  not  Federal  employees,  but 
were  in  fact  employees  of  the  iocal  hous- 
ing authority,  and  that  there  was  no 
privity  of  contract  between  such  em- 
ployees and  the  Federal  Government 
which  would  permit  payment  of  over- 
time compensation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Abrams'  displeasure  over 
this  ruling  is  quite  understandable. 

Despite  the  adverse  reports  of  Federal 
Government  agencies,  it  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Abrams  has  made  a  stnmg 
prima  facie  case  in  support  of  his  claim 
of  entitlement  to  overtime  compensa- 
tion. I  think  his  case  deserves  serious 
and  thorough  consideration  by  an  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  If  the  committee  finds,  as  I 
believe  it  should,  that  equity  and  justice 
call  for  the  payment  of  this  claim,  I 
hope  the  committee  will  make  its  recom- 
mendation promptly  because  the  claim- 
ant his  waited  almost  14  years  for  what 
he  believes  is  honestly  due  him  from  his 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  received  a 
very  strong  supporting  letter  from  Mr. 


Wayne  A.  Anderson,  of  Salem,  Oreg., 
who  was  familiar  with  Mr.  Abrams' 
initial  employment  on  the  Vanport 
project.  Mr.  Anderson's  straightfor- 
ward statement  has  impressed  me.  and 
I  beUeve  it  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  which  this  bill  is  referred* 
For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  Mr. 
Anderson'.s  letter  of  February  6,  1956. 
be  printed  in  the  Recoko  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT /pro  tempore.    The     .  _ 
bill  will  be  receive(^  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill ' 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
■    The  bill   (S.  3244)    for  the  relief  of 
C.  II.  Abrams,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the .  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  C.  a.  Abrams. 
of  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  sum  of  §580.80.  The 
payment  of  such  cum  shall  be  In  full  sat- 
iffaction  of  the  claim  of  the  said  C.  H. 
Abrams  against  the-  United  States  for  com- 
pensation for  overtime  work  performed  by 
him  during  the  period  from  November  1942 
through  June  1943  while  he  was  employed  ,  | 
as  an  auditor  for  the  Federal  Government  j  • 
tn  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Vanport  City  project.  Multnomah  County. 
Oreg. :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  per- 
cent Hereof  shall  be  paftl  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  oinittomey  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
clalnf,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  thU  f 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

"Hie  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Moass  is 
as  follows: 

Salem.  Orbc.,  February  $,  i959. 
Senat3r  Watnb  Mobse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.  \ 

Dear  Sexatos  Morse  :  This  is  In  response  to  \ 
your  letter  of  February  1,  1956,  concerning  \ 
conditions  surrounding  the  employment  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Abrams,  II16  S.  E.  Nehalem  Street. 
PorUand,  Oreg..  and  his  subsequent  claim 
against  the  Federal  Government  for  pvertime 
services. 

There  are  apparently  no  speclAc  written 
records  of  an  employer  order  or  a  referral  of 
Mr.  Abrams  as  they  were  destroyed  by  a  fire 
occurring  in  the  Portland  local  office  of  the 
Dnited  States  Kmplojmaent  Service  (then  also 
known  as  the  War  Manpower  Conunisclon 
office).  However,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  any  remaining  records  of  the  WMC 
were  shipped  to  Washington.  D.  C. 

At  the  tln^  of  the  referral  ctf  Mr.  Abrams 
it  was  my  Impression  that  the  position  was 
that  of  a  Federal  Inspecttoi^l  type  of  auditor 
with  wartime  tempwrary  indefinite  clTll»«erv- 
ice  status.  I  am  confident  that  this  was  also 
the  Impression  obtained  by  Mr.  Abrams. 
There  was  no  indication  to  me  that  the 
operation  or  administration  of  this  function 
was  to  be  delegated  to  the  State  or  to  any 
subdivision. 

I  am  glad  to  authorize  you  to  present  my '  ^ 
statements  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Abrams.  The  , 
claimant  has  been  an  acquaintance  for  about  [ 
IS  years  and  I  have  slwajn  found  him  to  be  \ 
sincere  and  honest.  | 

Youns  very  truly,  ' 

W^VMS  A.  AHDBtSOir. 
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IMPROVED  FARM  PROGRAM^ 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


DISPERSAL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  FACILI- 
TIES —  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
2879)  tc  promote  the  dispersal  of  indus- 
trial facilities  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense,  which  was  introduced  by  me  on 
January  9.  1956. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WILLMORE  ENGINEERING  CO.— IN- 
DEFINITE POSTPONEMENT  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  statement  I  have  prepared, 
which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 

On  July  30.  1955.  I  Introduced  the  joint 
ReaoUtlon  (S.  J.  Res.  102)  to  amend  Private 
Law  406.  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  for  the 
relief  of  WUlmore  Engineering  Co.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  102  has  since  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  joint  resolution  cer- 
tain facta  and  information  have  come  to  my 
attention  which  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  further  action  should  be  taken  on  the 
measure. 

As  the  sptonsor  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102  be  postponed  indefinitely  and 
that  no  further  action  be  taken  on  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
made  this  request  because  I  found,  after 
Introducing  the  Joint  resolution,  that  the 
matter  was  pending  in  the  courts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  and  the  courts  are 
amply  able  to  decide  the  matter  without 
the  necessity  of  passing  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Joint  resolution  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  102)  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  TOBACCO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  THE  USE  OF  PROCESSED 
TOBACCO 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  minutes. 

The.  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  in- 
formation recently  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry clearly  indicates  that  the  growers 
of  some,  and  possibly  all.  types  of  leaf 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  are  lacing 


a  very  uncertain  future  market  for  their 
product  as  a  result  of  new  patented  proc- 
esses, now  in  use.  which  permit  the 
manufacture  of  substitutes  for  natural 
leaf  tobacco,  which  substitutes  are  gen- 
erally referred  to  In  the  tobacco  trade 
as  manufactured  tobacco  leaf.  These 
processes  carry  various  names,  such  as 
homogenized  leaf,  reconstituted  leaf, 
unified  leaf,  et  cetera;  and  for  the  most 
part  they  appear  to  have,  had  their 
known  beginning  uses  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  binders  for  cigars. 
One  of  these  new  patented  processes  is 
at  the  present  time  being  nationally  ad- 
vertised as  a  replacement  for  natural  to- 
bacco leaf  binders  on  one  of  our  large 
selling  brands  of  cigars.  The  advertis- 
ing claims  that  the  synthetic  product  Is 
better  than  binders  heretofore  used  on 
the  cigars,  which  were  made  from  nat- 
ural leaf  tobacco.  On  the  basis  of  data 
available  to  date:  it  appears  that  con- 
sumers are  quite  indifferent  to  this  new 
development,  and  that  therefore  there  is 
passive  acceptance  of  this  new  product 
for  use  as  cigar  binders. 

Very  simply  stated,  all  of  these  nat- 
ural leaf  substitutes  are  somewhat  sim- 
ilar, in  that  they  are  manufactured  by 
processes  which  involve  the  grinding  or 
crushing  of  the  entire  leaf,  including 
stems,  into  minute  particles  which,  in 
turn,  are  combined  with  some  binding  or 
cohesive  agent,  and  then,  through  intri- 
cate processes,  are  formed  into  thin, 
pliable  sheets  of  manufactured  tobacco 
having  the  desired  width  and  thickness. 
It  would  seem  that  the  processes  involved 
may.  in  their  final  form,  be  roughly  com- 
pared to  the  procedures  Involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  newsprint. 

rt-esent  information  indicates  that 
from  several  viewpoints  these  new  de- 
velopments may  be  attractive  to  many 
manufacturers  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
The  most  important  is  that  of  a  distinct 
saving  in  labor  and  natural  leaf  tobacco 
costs. 

Our  American  cigarette,  which  has 
gained  favor  through  the  world,  is  manu- 
factured from  a  blend  of  several  tjrpes 
of  natural  leaf  tobacco,  each  of  which  is 
esiptecially  selected  by  the  manufacturer 
for  its  quality,  flavor,  aroma,  and  burn- 
ing quality.  Natural  leaf  tobacco  use<J 
in  our  cigarettes  is  processed  to  remove 
the  heavy  midrib  in  each  tobacco  leaf 
through  an  action  known  in  the  trade  as 
stemming.  The  heavy,  coarse  stems 
Which  are  removed  represent  a  sizeable 
portion  of  the  weight  of  each  leaf  of 
tobacco  and  are  generally  considered  a 
bjrproduct  of  cigarette  manufacturer  for 
subsequent  use  in  other  ways  by  the  in- 
dustry. Since  these  new  substitute 
processes  would  apparently  permit  the 
use  of  the  entire  tobacco  leaf  the  costly 
stemming  process  involved  in  natural 
leaf  would  be  eliminated. 

The  substitute  processes  also  would 
appear  to  permit  an  absolute  manufac- 
turing control  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned desirable  chp  racteristics  found  in 
natural  leaf  tobacco,  such  as  color,  burn- 
ing quality,  flavor,  and  aroma.  It 
further  appears  that  these  desirable  fac- 
tors found  previously  only  in  natural  leaf 
may  now  be  obtained  through  these  sub- 
stitute manufacturing  processes  through 


the  use  of  a  much  lower  quahty  of  nat- 
ural leaf  than  some  manufacturers  have 
previously  purchased  for  cigarette  pur- 
poses. 

One  of  the  new  patented  processes  in- 
volves an  additional  intriguing  procedure 
whereby  the  substitute  tobacco  sheet, 
after  manufacture,  may  be  increased  in 
volume  by  60  to  70  percent  through  the 
application  of  heat,  which  causes  air 
cells  to  appear  and  remain  in  the  finished 
product.  This  procedure,  of  course, 
would  in  txirn  permit  the  manufacturer 
of  cigarettes  to  produce  many  more  ciga- 
rettes per  pound  than  would  be  possible 
if  only  natural  leaf  tobacco  were  used. 

Rumors  are  quite  widespread  in  the 
ci&arette  tobacco  industry  and  among 
growers  that  these  substitute  processes 
are  now  in  use  by  some  of  our  larger 
cigarette  companies  and  the  recent  to- 
bacco markets  just  ending  would  seem 
to  substantiate  the  fact  that  a  distinct 
shift  has  taken  place  in  the  buying  habits 
of  some  of  our  larger  manufacturers  with 
particular  interest  and  emphasis  In  a 
desire  for  lower  quality,  less  costlier  nat- 
ural leaf  tobacco. 

In  view  of  the  already  known  impact 
of  these  developments  upon  the  cigar 
tobacco  growers  and  the  possible  drastic 
upheaval  which  may  occur  In  the  future 
as  It  relates  to  growers  of  cigarette  to- 
baccos It  seems  highly  desirable  that 
Immediate  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  as 
much  information  as  Is  possible  regard- 
ing the  future  use  of  these  substitute 
products  in  cigarettes. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  cooperation 
with  Its  experiment  stations  throughout 
the  tobacco  area  has  for  a  numt)er  of 
years  been  conducting  extensive  research 
work  in  tobacco,  as  in  other  crops,  look- 
ing totirard  the  development  of  finer, 
more  desirable  types  of  tobacco  which 
were  apparently  desired  by  the  cigarette 
manufacturing  industry.  It  seems  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  development  of 
these  new  manufactured  substitutes  may 
well  necessitate  a  complete  change  in  our 
research  as  well  as  our  current  produc« 
tion  programs  for  our  tobaccos. 

For  this  reason,  and  in  the  interest  of 
some  800.000  farm  families  who  make 
their  living  through  the  production  of 
cigarette  tobaccos,  I,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Tobacco  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
have  requested  and  received  permission 
from  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee 
for  the  Subcommittee  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  vital  matter. 

The  objective  of  these  hearings  will  Le 
to  receive  testimony  from  all  available 
sources  in  the  tot>acco  trade  from  which 
we  could  determine  the  following: 

First.  The  extent  to  which  these  proc- 
esses are  now  being  used  by  cigarette 
manufacturers. 

Second.  The  extent  of  and   possible, 
uses  in  the  future. 

Third.  What  changes.  If  any.  are  likely 
to  result  in  manufacturers'  buying  pat- 
terns in  the  future. 

Fourth.  What  changes.  If  any,  win  be 
needed  in  our  current  production  and  re- 
search programs. 

Fifth.  Indications  as  to  the  reaction  of 
consiimers  to  utilization  of  substitute  to- 
baccos in  cigarettes.  .  ■ 
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I  consider  this  sujajeet  to  be  one  of 
exceedingly  vital  importance,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  our*  subcommittee  will 
have  the  full  cooperation  of  everyone 
concerned  in  obtaining  the  answers  to 
these  important  questions. 


■^- 


ADIiRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. EIC,  PRUT  [ED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  br  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  pripted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
Statement  by  him  relative  to  the  38th  an- 
nlversary  of  Lllhu.inlan 
By  %li.  LEHMAN 
Address    delivered     bf     him     before     the 
Decalogue  Society  In  Clilcago,  Ul..  on  Febru- 
ary 18.  1»50. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
Exccrpls  from  address!  delivered  by  Senator 
Cask  of  New  Jersey  at  the  Lincoln  Day  dinner 
of  the  Alc'XatiUer  Hamilton  Club  and  the  Re- 
publican City  Commit !(«.  of  BaltlnuMre,  Md. 
By  Mr.  McCARTt  Y: 
Statement  prepared  l>y  him  on  the  35th 
anniversary  of  Armenian  Independence. 


Independence. 


PROBLEM 


THE  P;»RM 
IT?— ADDRESS 
POAGE.  OF  TEXAS 


Mr.  JOIINCON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 


dent, as  the  Senate 


consideration    of    farm    legislation.    I 


should  like  to  call  the 
tors  to  a  penetrating 
Problem :  What  Is  It? 
in  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
W.  R.  PoACE.  of  Waco 


lY 


WHAT     Is 
HON.     W.     R. 


prepares  to  begin 


attention  of  Sena- 
address  The  Farm 
deliveied  recently 
by  the  Honorable 
Tex.,  who  is  Rep- 


re.^entative  of  the  11  th  Congre<^slonal 
District  of  Texas.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I 

Mr.  PoACE.  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  knows  his 
subject.-  His  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  farm  pri>blem  is  worthy  of 
close  study.  | 

I  ask  unanimous  coo'-ent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  PoACEs  address  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  September  lB2d  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
visit  this  great  and  historic  city.  At  that 
time  I  thought  I  was  ♦doing  pretty  well." 
I  sUyed  at  tiic  Saint  Anthony  Hotel.  I  had 
served  two  terms  In  th;  Texas  Legislature, 
although  at  that  moment  I  held  no  public 
office.  I  was  rcaaonablj  well  established  as 
a  lawyer.  I  had  been  buying  equities  In 
property  both  rural  and  urban.  I  held  title 
to  more  different  piec»  of  property  and 
1  owed  more  money  tha  i  I  have  at  any  time 
.  before  or  since.  -Th*  rulure  looked  good. 
I  talked  with  friends  ri  ;ht  here  In  San.  An- 


tonio.     We    told    each 
America  shdrt."    '"There 


lean  development."  Yes,  the  future  locked 
good,  but  we  could-  not  ignore  the  fact  that, 
as  Industrial  wages  ai  id  prices  had  been 
steadily  climbing  for  II  years,  farm  prices 
had  been  sinking  ever  lower  and  lower.  But 
we  told  ourselves,  "Apxerfcan  business  Is 
bound." 

'I  confess  I  did  not  understand  just  what 
wks  happening.  I  did  aot  vmderstand  just 
what  happened  a  few  veeks  later  when  the 
bottom  fell  put  of  tlie  stock  market.  I 
couldn't    find     that    jTOsperlty     President 


other:    "Pon't    sell 
Is  no  limit  to  Amcr- 


Hoover  told  us  wm  just  around  the  eamflr. 
I  don't  claim  to  understand  all  that  is  In- 
volved today,  but  today  I  do  have  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  and  my  hindsight  U 
much  better  than  my  foresight. 

I  tell  you  of  my  1929  visit  to  San  Antonio 
to  point  out  that  the  next  time  I  visited  thl^ 
city  about  3  years  later.  I  stayed  at  a  tourist 
court.  I  had  lost  most  of  the  equities  I  had 
held.  In  abort.  I  had  been  through  tha 
crash. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  a  keen  rerpect 
for  the  economic  warning  signs  of  decUnlng 
farm  Income.  Since  then  I  have  realised 
that  no  matter  how  many  automobUes  and 
silk  shirts  we  made — no  matter  how  high 
factory  wages  and  stockmarket  prices  miglit 
go — no  matter  how  many  pteople  were  em- 
ployed by  industry  and  how  many  new  cor- 
porations were  organised,  that  unless  Amer- 
ican farmers  were  able  to  make  a  reason- 
able net  proat  that  cur  entire  eoonomlc 
structure  was  but  a  house  of  sand. 

Maybe  we  are  not  now  facing  a  sltuatloh 
similar  to  that  which  confronted  us  In  1939. 
Maylie  we  will  t>e  able  U>  avoid  the  pitfalls 
which  so  nearly  destroyed  lu'at  that  time. 
I  hope  so — but  I  think  we  would  be  living 
in  a  fix>Is'  paradise  If  we  failed  to  take  stock 
from  time  to  time.  , 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  because  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  noost  serious  threat  to  ou» 
national  prosperity  is  to  be  found  In  the 
steadily  falling  net  Income  of  otir  farmers 
that  I  unhef^itatlngly  name  the  farm  price 
problem  as  America>  number  one  economic 
problem. 

Surely  it  Is  not  necesrary  to  describe  the 
problem.  With  the  avers ge  per  capita  farm 
income  from  all  sources  at  $865  as  against 
a  national  average  for  non-farm  people  of 
•1.013  we  can  cce  what  Is  happening  to 
farm  buying  power.  With  farmers  getting 
only  38  cents  out  of  each  dollar  the  con- 
sumer spends  for  food  where  they  got  53 
cents  just  10  years  ajo  we  can  see  little 
justification  for  consumer  crltlclem  of  farm- 
ers. With  gross  national  production  up  50 
percent  since  1947,  with  wages  up  CO  percent, 
with  corporate  profits  up  74  percent  In  the 
same  period.  It  Is  little  comfort  to  the 
farmer  to  be  told  that  gross  farm  Income 
has  almost  held  Its  own. 

lloldlr.g  one's  own  in  dollar  volume  of 
sales  would  hardly  be  a  basis  for  great  re- 
joicing for  a  businessman  when  others  are 
making  60  and  70  percent  gains  but  when 
one's  costs  are  constantly  rl.slng  static  In- 
come spells  bankruptcy.  To  make  these 
statistics  even  worse  from  tlM.  farmers' 
standpoint,  we  must  remeniber  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  of  what  Is  known  as 
fanner  Income  Is  derived  i  from  non-farm 
sources.  In  other  words,  a  great  many 
farmers  are  able  to  stay  on  the  faiTn  only 
because  some  of  the  family  works  oil  the 
farm. 

At  the  same  time  nearly  a  million  farmsrs 
per  year  are  leaving  the  farm.  This  means 
that  even  thotigh  the  pieces  of  gross  Income 
distributed '  to  each  Individual  have  (along 
with  the  addition  of  non-farm  Income)  re- 
mained nearly  constant  the  dlstrlbutJon  Is 
being  made  to  a  progressively  smaller  num. 
ber  of  people.  The  pie  Is  no  larger — there 
are  just  fewer  children  to  share  It.  Can 
the  grocer  at  Elmendorf  or  the  hardware 
dealer  at  Seguln  afford  any  further  rMuc- 
tlon  In  the  number  of  his  customers?  And 
If  the  process  continues,  what  happens  ^o 
the  wholesale  house  In  San  Antonio?        ^ 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  the  prosperity  of 
every  businessman  In  the  United  States  Is 
ultimately  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
our  farmers.  Maybe  I  am  wrong  but  I  just 
can't  believe  that  we  can  ever  build  a  sound 
and  lasting  prosperity  on  anything  less  than 
on  mother  earth  herself.  I  believe  our  foun- 
dations must  rest  on  the  soil.  That  la  what 
was  lacking  In  the  1920's.  I  wonder  If  It 
could  be  lacking  today. 


If  w«  can  agrc«  that  we  all  have  a  ataka 
In  the  proaperlty  of  the  fanner,  let  us  look 
Just  a  little  further  into  his  condition.  Hava 
we  any  cause  for  alarm,  or  are  our  farmer* 
actxiaUy  pampered  tyrants  as  Harper's  maga- 
Bine  chsirges?  Surely  we  need  not»wast« 
much  time  on  this  question.  Tou  gentle- 
men know  too  much  about  farms  and  farm- 
ers to  indulge  in  any  Illusions  of  farmers 
riding  in  Cadillacs,  etc..  even  though  Uiere 
actually  are  mUlions  of  Americans  who  don'« 
honestly  know  any  better. 

I  have  already  gU-en  yoji  the  average  net 
per  capita  Income  of  farm  people,  $365  per 
year,  considerably  leas  than  tme-half  a(  tha 
average  Of  nonfarm  people.  But  such  aver- 
age figures  don't  mean  much.  There  are,  of 
court:e,  a  few  large  f&tmers.  about  3  percent 
of  the  total.  Some  of  these  have-  money. 
Very  few  of  these  are  making  money,  farm- 
ing. There  are  many  small  farmers,  even  Itk  i 
Tex.is.  Most  of  these  are  not  making  enoi-.gh 
to  maintain  their  families,  but  they  spend 
every  dime  they  do  make  with  local  busi- 
nessmen. They  are  easential  to  the  general 
prosperity.  ^ 

Farmers  are  dependent  on  price  times  vol- 
>ume  of  products  for  their  gross  inccme.  W« 
have,  heretofere,  keen  able  to  hpld  the  pries 
of  co'vton  up  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Therc- 
,  fore,  some  will  say  the  cotton  farmer  mujt 
be  doUig  pretty  well.  Before  you  jump  to 
that  conclusion  ask  yourself,  how  have  we 
maintained  that  cotton  price?  I'll  tell  you. 
We  have  maintained  it  by  reducing  produc- 
tion— tlie  oil  men  call  It  "proration."  W« 
have  reduced  our  cotton  acreage  from  aa 
all-time  high  of  nearly  45  million  acres  dowa 
to  Just  over  17  million,  a  cut  of  atacut  60  per- 
cent. Even  as  late  as  1053  we  planted  25.244,- 
000  acres  of  cotton.  Of  course,  the  cut  la 
bales  has  not  l>een  so  severe,  but  it  has  been 
so  drastic  that  the  Income  of  cotton  farmer* 
was  barely' holding  static  before  the  flexible 
cuts  hit.  Flrzlbles  are  now  the  law  for  the 
1956  crop.  No  one  knows  just  how  far  the 
new  program  will  drop  price,  probably  $15  or 
$20  per  bale,  and  without  any  Increase  In  the 
number  of  bales.  So  let's  writeoff  the  cotton 
farmer  as  a  prospective  buyer  of  that  new 
living-room  rug. 

What  about  the  cattleman?  We  have 
heard  lots  about  the  money  &e  was  making.  . 
Some  people  have  said  that  It  was  the  fixed 
90  percent  support  which  got  cotton  farmers 
into  trouble,  the  cattleman  has  never  had 
any  direct-price  supports,  so  let's  B^e  how 
well  he  has  done  and  Is  doing.  Within  the 
last  3  yoars.  the  price  of  live  cattle  hna 
dropped  morr^than  80  percent.  In  fact,  the  ^ 
cowman  has  supplied  feed  and  care  for  more 
than  90  million  cattle  without  a  penny  of 
profit,  given  the  packers  7  million- head  of 
young  animals  and  hfs  taken  an  avem<<e  in- 
ventory loss  of  better  than  $100  per  head,  and 
how  holds  his  stock  at  jxist  under  $llO 
around.  If  that  cowman  doesn't  have  a  f»ood 
oil  lease,  you  are  wasting  your  time  trying  to 
sell  his  wife  a  new  suite  of  dining  room  fur> 
nittire. 

Of  course,  the  hogman  had  some  flexible 
EU')porls  a  few  years  ago.     In  spite  of  flexi- 
bility, he  has  taken  a  38  percent  drop  in 
the  price  of  his  hogs  in  the  last  year.    He  la    • 
not  likely  to  buy  a  new  ln.<)urnnce  policy. 

Tlie  rt>nnutmpn  never  could  buy  a  tele- 
vision but  with  better  than  a  50  percent  cut 
In  his  acreage,  you  are  not  likely  to  sell  him 
a  radio  now. 

So  far;  I  have  Juct  talked  about  what  theft* 
producers  have  lout  In  gross  returns.  If  thry 
have  been  able  to  reduce  their  costs  moybe 
they  are  better  off  than  I  have  mnde  It  ap- 
pear. What  has  happened  to  their  costs  and 
therefore,  to  their  net  ln*:ome?  Let's  take 
an  example  of  a  reasonably  well  fixed  farmer 
who  grossed  $10.t)00  In  1947.  At  that  time 
he  had  exp>ense8  of  $7,000  and  netted  $3,000. 
Since  then,  the  price  of  machinery  has  dou- 
bled. Labor  has  gone  up.  Supplies  are 
much  higher.  By  1955  this  man's  gross  had 
gone  down  to  $8,600,  a  considerable  drop,  but 
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not  neceaaarlly  fatal.  What  really  put*  him 
out  of  business  Is  the  fact  that  his  costs  have 
gone  up  to  $8,190.  This  left  him  a  net  of 
$510  for  his  year's  work  and  as  a  return  on 
Ills  $ao.000  or  better  Investment.  The  In- 
terest on  his  Invested  capital  has  remained 
static.  That's  what  we  mean  by  the  farm 
Income  aqueese.  which  you  hear  so  much 
about. 

To  understand  the  reasons  for  our  over- 
generous  farm  production  we  must  look  back 
to  the  war  or  even  before.  Actually  when 
World  War  II  broke  out.  we  had  a  fuU  gen- 
eration of  flrst-class  but  unused  research  and 
scientific  knowledge  neatly  cataloged  and 
filed.  All  dtirlng  the  twenties  and  thirties 
farm  income  had  been  so  low  that  farmers 
had  not  been  able  to  apply  the  practices  they 
knew  were  desirable.  We  were  farming  as 
well  as  we  could  afford,  not  as  well  as  we 
knew  how.  Crop  yields  weren't  much  higher 
In  IMO  than  they  were  in  1920. 

Then  came  the  war.  The  world  needed 
food  and  fiber.  Prices  shot  up.  So  did  our 
patriotic  fervor.  Farmers  were  urged  to  pro- 
duce as  a  patriotic  duty.  Food  will  win  the 
war  and  write  the  peace.  Farmers  believed 
this.  They  went  to  work  determined  to  do 
their  full  part. 

The  same  war  gave  a  tremendous  Impetus 
to  the  production  of  nitrates  for  explosives. 
Shortly,  those  new  cheaper  nitrates  were 
showing  up  as  fertilizers.  Farmers  poured 
them  into  the  soil.  Production  zoomed. 
Farmers,  short  of  help,  invested  in  all  kinds 
of  new  machinery,  till  the  investment  per 
worker  in  American  agriculture  is  today  $14.- 
388,  compared  with  an  Investment  of  only 
$13,000  per  worker  In  Industry. 

Of  course.  Industry  tooled  up  aiao.  but 
when  the  war  ended  the  Government  never 
looked  back.  It  paid  our  Industries  about 
$41  billion  for  losses  on  contracts  which  were 
never  completed  because  the  need  no  longer 
existed.  A  few  years  later  when  the  Korean 
war  broke  out.  we  gave  many  of  these  same 
Industries  accelerated  tax  writeoffs  to  en- 
courage them  to  complete  much  of  the  work 
which  was  discontinued  In  1945  and  1948. 
This  decrease  In  tax  liability  is  presently 
running  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion per  year.  I  am  not  criticizing,  tout  I 
have  heard  some  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
arrangement  condemn  the  agricultural  ad- 
Jxistment  payments. 

But  after  the  farm  plant  was  expanded: 
after  our  farmers  had  mechanized:  after 
they  had  adopted  the  new  techniques,  we 
offered  them  no  termination  payments.  The 
best  we  offered  any  farmer  was  90  percent  of 
a  fair  price  if  he  would  agree  to  reduce  his 
production  to  that  point  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  felt  would  equal  our  needs. 
In  both  1952  and  1953,  Mr.  Brannan  and 
then  Mr.  Benson  overestin\.ated  our  needs — 
or  rather  they  played  safe  (not  knowing 
what  turn  the  Korean  war  might  take)  and 
refused  to  invoke  marketing  quotas.  Again 
I  am  not  criticizing,  but  it  was  1954  before 
we  actually  applied  the  production  breaks 
the  law  provided. 

By  that  time,  our  surpluses  had  Indeed 
become  burdensome.  Since  that  time  we 
have  had  a  rash  of  hysterical  statements 
about  our  terrible  agricultvu-al  problem.  One 
would  get  the  impression  that  adequate  food 
and  fiber  was  an  unmitigated  evil.  Of 
coiu-se,  I  would  like  to  reduce  our  surpluses 
but  they  may  not  be  entirely  bad.  In  1941  we 
had  a  million  more  bales  of  cotton  In  the 
Government  loan  than  we  have  today.  With- 
in 3  years  we  were  out  of  cotton.  During 
the  Korean  war,  we  actually  embargoed  the 
exportation  of  cotton.,  and  forced  American 
producers  to  sell  for  abdbt  45  cents  per  pound 
while  the  world  price  went  to  twice  that 
figure.  We  used  pric«r  controls  to  keep  the 
price  of  American  wheat  down  to  $3  per 
bushel  at  the  very  time  Mr.  Peron  sold  it 
for  $5.  The  American  f iymer  has  consistently 
been  denied  the  peaki  of  world  prices  in 
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order  to  protect  the  American  public.  Does 
not  justice  suggest  that  he  should  be  pro- 
tected from  prlca  valleys  by  that  same 
pubivfc? 

Adailt  that  our  farm  price-support  pro- 
graaa*  has  been  expensive.  It  has  never 
reached  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  pay- 
ments made  to  industry  to  enable  It  to  re- 
convert after  the  war.  And,  believe  it  or  not. 
some  of  our  programs  have  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  penny.  Here  is  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Issued  by  Mr. 
Benson.  I  dont  believe  that  you  will  fear 
that  he  would  try  to  picture  the  90  percent 
support  programs  in  any  more  favorable 
light  than  the  facts  Justify:  yet,  his  report  of 
Decembe*  31,  1955,  the  latest  yet  available. 
shows  that  rather>than  having  cost  the  tax- 
payers, the  cotton-support  program  has  ac- 
tually made  a  profit  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars — 267  billion  to  be  exact. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  see  Jiist  how  the  con- 
sumer has  fared? 

I  know  that  there  are  all  too  many  people 
who  have  been  led  to  believe,  and  today  .do 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  their  low  Incomes, 
farmers  are  Imposing  an  unfair  burden  on 
consumers.  Since  we  are  all  consiuners  we 
are  all  Interested  in  thU  charge.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
is  receiving  a  constantly  declining  share  of 
the  consumers'  food  dollar.  38  cents  today  as 
against  53  cents  In  1946. 

But  that  tells  only  part  of  the  story.  In 
many  Instances,  there  U  simply  no  relation- 
ship between  what  the  farmer  gets  and  what 
the  consumer-  pays.  The  price  of  live  hogs 
has  dropped  38  percent  during  the  past  year. 
The  retail  price  of  pork  has  dropped  only  14 
percent  during  the  same  time.  Ten  years  ago 
wheat  was  bringing  $3  per  bushel,  and  was 
worth  60  percent  more  onUhe  world  market. 
Bread  sold  for  an  average  of  13.8  cents  per 
pound.  Today  wheat  Is  bringing  about  $2 
per  bushel  and  bread  is  bringing  an  average 
of  about  18  cents  per  pound.  Surely  price 
supporte  on  wheat  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
Increase  in  the  price  of  bread.  This  shirt  cost 
me  $4.95.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have 
cost  about  $1.50.  At  today's  prices  it  contains 
about  25  cents  worth  of  cotton.  The  farmers' 
90  percent  price  support  could  hardly  account 
for  the  300  percent  increase  In  the  price  of 
the  shirt. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  average  man  did  not 
have  to  spend  as  much  for  food  as  he  must 
today,  but  today  he  has  lots  more  to  spend. 
The  percentage  of  his  disposable  Income  has 
remained  almost  constant  for  that  period,  it 
was,  and  is.  Just  about  25  percent,  but  today 
he  has  approximately  three  times  as  much 
left  for  other  uses.  If  we  ,go  back  to  the 
founding  of  this  country,  we  find  that  our 
people  had  to  spend  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  their  disposable  income  for  food. 
Even  today  most  people  of  the  world  spend 
more  than  one-half,  and  many  of  them  more 
for  food  of  greatly  inferior  quality.  I  ask  you 
businessmen  what  it  would  do  to  your  busi- 
ness If  our  people  had  to  spend  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  their  Income  for  food.  It 
might  knock  quite  a  hole  in  the  Jewelry  or 
the  ladies'  ready-to-wear  business. 

All  anyone  has  with  which  to  buy  the  prod- 
ucts of  another's  labors  is  his  own  efforts  or 
the  accumulated  efforts  of  others  which  have 
been  passed  along  by  purchase,  trade,  or  in- 
heritance. Putting  this  accumulation  of  past 
efforts  into  the  present  tense,  we  can  say  that 
all  man  has  with  which  ti>  buy  is  time. 

The  American  farmer  is  feeding  the  Amer- 
ican city  dwellers  in  exchange  for  Just  one- 
fourth  of  that  city  mans  time.  The  farmer 
has  never  Increased  his  prices  In  terms  of 
your  time.  Not  only  that,  but  within  the 
past  30  years  we  have  almost  doubled  the 
amount  of  food  the  average  consumer  actu- 
ally gets  for  that  25  percent  of  his  disposable 
Income  or  of  his  time,  and  we  have  infinitely 
Increased  its  quality  and  attractiveness.  In 
most  cases  this  price  Includes  built-in  maid 


service.  All  foods  are  attractively  packaged, 
they  don't  come  In  barrels  and  tow  sacks 
any  more.  But  all  these  conveniences  are 
available  to  today's  consumer  without  any 
Increase  whatsoever  in  the  percent  of  Income 
required  to  pay  the  bill. 

It  may  be  aU  right  to  Ulk  about  the  good 
old  days  when  you  could  buy  a  round  steak 
for  a  dime — if  you  had  the  dime — but  who 
wants  to  go  back  to  those  days  when  Indus- 
trial wages  also  averaged  16  cents  per  hour? 
It  is  true  that  in  1890  a  loaf  of  bread  cost 
only  a  nickel,  but  It  took  19  minutes  of 
work— today  It  Ukes  only  «.  In  1890  a 
pound  of  butter  cost  only  two  blU  but  It 
required  an  hour  and  a  half's  work  to  get  the 
two  bits.  Today  It  takes  Just  over  20  min- 
utes' work  to  buy  the  butter.  And  that 
steak  which  now  costs  90  cents  per  pound 
only  takes  30  minutes  as  against  46  minutes 
In  those  good  old  days. 

We  could  draw  similar  comparisons  to 
show  that  the  American  consumer  pays  far, 
far  less  In  working  time  for  the  food  he  eats 
tha(n  practically  any  consumer  of  the  world 
today.  41 

In  other  words,  our  city  people  are  get- 
ting good  food,  adequate  food,  and  cheap 
food.  They  need  a  prosperous  agriculture 
and  they  should  be  the  last  to  complain  when 
the  farmer  asks  only  for  parity — parity  is 
simply  that  price  which  will  enable  the 
farmers  to  Just  maintain  the  same  purchas- 
ing power  for  each  unit  of  his  producu 
which  he  received  during  the  last  period 
diu-lng  which  hU  prices  were  unaffected  by 
war,  price  controls,  or  inflation.  It  should 
be  understood  that  parity  Is  thus  tied  to  a 
free  market.  It  goes  down  any  time  the 
prices  farmers  must  pay  for  the  goods  and 
services  he  must  buy  goes  down.  It  goes  up 
only  after  farmers'  costs  have  gone  up. 

That,  my  friends.  Is,  as  I  see  it,  the  es- 
sence of  the  great  debate  about  farm  prices. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  gear  farm  Income,  and 
therefore  farm  purchasing  power,  to  the 
level  of  our  general  economy.  If  we  succeed 
in  doing  this,  our  entire  economy  will  be  the 
stronrer.  The  methods  whereby  this  may  be 
done  are  varied  and  are  subject  to  bitter 
debate.  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  that  I 
.have  some  patent  medicine  which  will  cure 
all  the  ills  of  agriculture.  I  am  only  here  to 
say  that  agriculture  must  have  help.  That 
in  our  efforts  to  expand  our  markets  and  to 
move  our  surpluses  we  must  never  overlook 
the  fact  that  unless  the  producer  geU 
enough  to  leave  him  some  reasonable  net  in- 
come there  is  little  reason  for  expanding  the 
market.  I  am  here  to  say  that  everyone  has 
a  selfish  stake  In  our  ability  to  retain  farm 
buying  power.  If  we  fall,  ouf  entire  econ- 
omy  is,  in  my  opinion,  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  to  collapse  Just  as  it  did  in  1929. 
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WES   SANTEE:    LOSS   OP  AMATEtJR 
STANDING 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation,  and  I  think  probably  the  world 
were  shocked  this  morning  to  read  of 
the  decision  of  a  committee  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  barring  Wes  Santee 
from  amateur  standing  for  life.  I  ask, 
Mr.  President,  how  cruel  can  we  get? 

Wes  Santee  is  a  Kansan.  a  graduate 
of  Kansas  University,  and  presently  a 
proud  member  of  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

This  cruel,  unfair  decision  by  an  auto- 
cratic body  of  an  agency  that  can  de- 
stroy not  only  the  hopes  of  our  Nation 
at  the  Olympics  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
in  the  1500-meter  or  mile  run,  but  also 
place  a  blight  on  the  entire  life  of  a 
young  man.  must  come  as  a  shock  to 
every  fairminded  citizen. 


Kansas  as  a  State  has  given  to  the 
country  such  mile  runners  as  Glenn 
Cunningham,  San  Romanl.and  presently 
Wes  Santee.  We  are  proud  of  all  of 
them. 

I  have  personally  visited  with  Wes 
Santee  about  this  matter  and  he  has. 
I  am  informed,  presented  voucheiMmd 
certified  statements  as  to  the  afllVnts 
of  money  he  has  drawn  in  the  meets  in 
which  he  has  participated.  He  submit- 
ted the  records  without  perjury  or  falsi- 
fication. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did 
not  state  I  think  he  has  taken  more 
money  than  is  allowed  under  the  deca- 
dent rules  of  the  AAU  for  amateur 
standing,  but  let  us  be  practical  about 
this  matter.  Here  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  athletes  who  is  in  demand 
by  promoters  all  over  the  Nation,  urging 
him  to  attend  meets,  if  for  np  other 
reason  than  as  a  drawing  card.  When 
he  attends  as  a  participant,  the  meet  is 
an  assured  success.  I 

In  all  fairness  I  suggest  that  tlie  AAU 
review  its  rules  in  regard  to  payments 
which  may  be  made  to  athletes  of  ama- 
teur standing  without  violation  of  their 
rules,  or- the  loss  for  life  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  amateur  con- 
tests, the  sentence  Just  rendered  against 
Wes  Satltee. 

Mr.  President,  1  think  I  should  men- 
tion that  this  matter  was  considered  by 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  Association  last  year  and  Wes 
Santee  was  acquitted  of  any  charges  of 
professionalism  by  a  21-to-7  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  to  make  this 
statement,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  sports-loving  and  patriotic  American 
people  do  not  share  the  views  of  the 
members*  of  the  AAU. 

Wes  Santee  was  our  one  big  hope  in 
the  mile  run  at  the  Olympics.  By  such 
actions  as  that  Just  taken,  in  my  opinion 
the  stage  is  being  set  for  one  of  the 
most  telling  Russian  propaganda  coups 
ever  knowingly  and  unnecessarily  en- 
couraged. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  athletes 
In  Russian  competition,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  am  advised  they  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government. 

Last  December  I  appeared  on  a  State 
telethon  with  Wes  Santee,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  to  send  our  ath- 
letes to  the  Olympics.  Similar  programs 
were  held  In  practically  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

It  is  blows  like  the  one  directed 
against  Wes  Santee  that  destroy  the 
morale  of  our  athletes  who  have  an  op- 
portunity to  place  in  the  Oljonpics. 

Apain  I  say.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
AAU  intend  to  blacken  for  life  the  career 
of  an  outstanding,  clean-cut  young 
American? 


INTERDICTION    OP   ASSETS    BY 
ARGENTINE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  may 
proceed. 


Ur.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  an 
Argentine  Government  mission  is  now 
in  the  United  States  to  complete  arrange- 
ments for  an  Export-Import  Bank  loon. 

I  know  that  the  mission  wil  be  cour- 
teously and  generously  received.  All 
Americans  have  been  impressed  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Argentine  people  to  re- 
establish the  democratic  tradition  of 
their  country.  All  of  us  want  to  see  the 
development  of  the  Argentine  economy 
into  a  sound  foundation  for  lasting  demo- 
cratic government. 

Argentina  and  the  United  States  now 
have  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  most  friendly  relations  with 
each  other.  On  the  United  States  side, 
this  involves  measures  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  help  Argentina  over  its  present 
economic  crisis.  On  the  Argentina  side, 
it  involves  continued  efforts  to  maintain 
a  climate  in  which  private  American  cap- 
ital will  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  financial  and  industrial  growth  of 
the  nation. 

As  a  friend  of  Argentina,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  express  my  disquiet  concerning 
recent  steps  taken  by  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  against  Ameri- 
can and  other  foreign  companies,  which 
have  recently  invested  there.  Argentina 
has  recently  "interdicted."  or  frozen,  the 
assets  of  a  number  of  firms  with  pri- 
vate American  and  other  foreign  in^ 
terests,  which  began  manufacturing  op- 
erations in  Argentina  under  the  former 
government. 

The  ground  of  the  interdiction  Is  that 
these  firms,  apparently  because  they  en- 
gaged in  business  imder  the  former  Gov- 
ernment, are  suspected  of  improperly 
acquiring  their  assets  and  of  unjust  en- 
richment. There  appears  to  be  a  pre- 
sumption that  no  foreign  company  could 
have  dealt  honestly  with  the  former 
regime.  The  firms  have  been  asked  to 
submit  proof  that  their  assets  were  legiti- 
mately acquired,  without  being  informed 
of  the  charges  made  against  them  or  the 
identity  of  their  accusers.  In  fact,  some 
firms  have  been  told  by  the  interdiction 
authorities  that  these  authorities  do  not 
know  what  the  specific  charges  are. 

While  the  interdiction  remains  in  ef- 
fect, some  of  the  firms  are  being  asked 
by  the  Agentine  Government  to  nego- 
tiate changes,  in  existing  contracts  with 
the  Government,  even  though  the  valid- 
ity of  the  existing  contracts  is  not  chal- 
lenged. 

If  any  American  firm  has  violated  any 
Argentine  law.  it  should,  6t  course,  be 
tried  and  punished.  But  with  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  good  intentions  of 
the  present  Argentine  Oovemmeik,  and 
with  full  understanding  of  the  proiilems 
that  arise  in  the  wake  of  a  revolution, 
I  have  strong  doubts  whether  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  any  demo- 
cratic country  to  seize  the  assets  of  busi- 
ness firms  without  charges  and  without 
hearing,  or  to  reach  Judgments  before 
the  parties  accused  have  been  furnished 
with  a  statement  of  the  charges,  the 
identity  of  their  accusers,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  rebuttal.  This  sounds  very 
much  like  the  procedure  of  the  Queen 
of  Hearts  at  the  trial  of  Alice:  "Pxmish- 
ment  first,  trial  later." 


It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment will  reexamine  this  situaticMi, 
and  in  the  very  near  future  will  take 
steps  to  remove  the  interdictions. 


1958  COMMEMORATION  OP  FIRST 
CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  GOV- 
ERNORS—LETTER FROM  C.  R. 
GUTERMUTH 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNORCssiONAL  Record  a  letter  I 
have  just  received  fronj  C.  R  Gutermuth. 
secretary  of  the  Natural  Resources  Coun- 
cil of  America. 

Mr.  Gutermuth's  letter  announces  that 
the  37  national  conservation  and  scien- 
tific organizations  which  make  up  the 
council  are  in  full  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  139.  The  resolution 
provides  for  commemoration  in  1958  of 
the  first  conference  of  State  governors, 
which  was  on  natural  resowce  and  con- 
servation problems,  and  was  held  50 
years  previously,  in  1908. 

The  37  organizations  comprising  the 
Natural  Resources  Council  are  listed  fol- 
lowing the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  fdllows: 

NATtnuu.  Rxsomtcas  Council 

or  Amxmca. 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  10, 1958, 
The  Honorable  James  E.  Muuut, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DCAS  Senatoi  Mubxat:  The  37  national 
conservation  oragnizatlons  and  sclentifle  so- 
cieties enrolled  I9  membership  in  the  coun- 
cil are  delighted  to  see  that  60  other  Senators 
Joined  with,  you  In  Introducing  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139.  A  companion  measure. 
House  Joint  Resolution  525,  was  Introduced 
In  the  House  by  the  Honorable  Prank  Thomp- 
son. Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  and  we  are  pleased 
that  such  a  large  number  of  Congressmen 
have  Introduced  similar  bUls. 

There  Is  widespread  belief  that  adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  proper 
obesrvance  and  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  first  conference  of  State 
governors.  That  conference  was  an  impor- 
tant landmark  in  the  conservation  move- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  Nation's  In- 
valuable nat,ural  resources,  and  It  Is,  worthy 
of  commemoration. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  in  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  council,  ths 
member  organizations  Indicated  that  full 
support  would  be  given  to  this  commendabls 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 

C.  R.  Ou  iisiii.il  II. 

Secretarj/. 

MSMBEKSHTP  LiST,  pcTOBB  1.  105S 

1.  American  Fisheries  Society.  Thomas 
Langlols.  delegate.  P.  O.  Bos  C.  Put-In-Bay. 
Ohla. 

a.  American  Forestry  Association,  LoweU 
Besley,  executive  director -forester,  819  17tli 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

3.  American  Geographical  Society,  Charles 
B.  Hitchcock,  director,  Broadway  at  156tlx 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

4.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Richard  H.  Pough,  curator,  Central  Park  West 
at  79th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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SENATOR  McMAHON  S  PEACE  PLAN 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Norwich,  Conn.,  reported  that 
Joseph  P.  Lyf  ord.  of  Westport,  had  asked 
for  revival  of  a  peace  plan  proposed  in 
this  Chamber  6  years  ago  by  our  late, 
most  distinguished,  and  beloved  ool- 
leairue.  Senator  Brien  McMahon.  of 
Gonnecticat. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  this  news 
stcry:  and  as  tjne  of  the  many  Members 
of  this  body  who  congratnlated  Senator 
McMahon  on  his  statesmanlike  proposal, 
I  feel  it  appropnate  at  this  time  to  re- 
insert in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  Sen- 
ator McMahon 's  address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobs,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pf  inted  in  the  Rxco«b, 
as  follows:         ;       j 

I  From  the  Ob  wcw»gwrt>;fm.  Recoxo  of 

February  2.   IBSO] 

Tfra  Hnmocnf  Bomb — Smourrtona  rrm  Cow- 

T»ot  or  BoprawEAPONB 

Mr.  McMaivow.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  now  given 
orders  to  build  the  hydrogen  bomb — to 
create.  In  ddiverabie  quantittca.  thCMe  chunks 
of  the  aun  technically  known  as  thermo- 
nuclear weapons. 

Mr.  President.  I  shodld  Mke  to  Insert  In 
the  Recobd  at  this  point  the  statement  made 
by  the  PreaiOent  of  the  United  States  In 
making  known  his  decision.  I  Invite  atten- 
tion to  the  Last  sentence  in  that  statement, 
wherein  he  said. 

'We  8ha41  also  continue  to  examine  all 
those  factors  that  affect  our  program  for 
peace  and  this  eountryta  security." 

There  being  no  objitticn.  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  prlMted  in  tite  {Uoow,  as 
follows: 

Tt  Is  part  of  my  i^sponslblllty  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  thA  Armed  Forces  to  see 
to  it  that  our  oduntry  isVable  to  defend  Itself 
•gainst  any  poaaible  agg*^orx  Accordixwly, 
I  have  directed  the  AtomJe-teergy  Commis. 
slon  to  continue  its  work  on  all  farms  of 
atomic  weapons,  including  the  so-called 
hydrogen  or  superbomb.  Like  all  other  work 
in  the  Held  of  atomlo  weapons,  !t  U  being 
and  will  be  carried  forward  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent with  the  overau  objectlvea  of  our 
program  for  peace  and  securltj. 


"This  w«  aliall  eonttnue  le  do  until  a  satis- 
factory pian  for  tntematloaal  control  oC 
atomic  energy  Is  achieved.  We  afaaU  also 
continue  to  examine  all  Chose  factors  that 
affect  our  program  for  peace  and  this  coun- 
try's security." 

Mr.  McMARoif .  Mr.  President.  In  line  with 
the  President's  Intentitm  of  continuing  that 
examination.  I  shall  make  my  remarks  today 
with  the  hope  that  the  thoughts  which  are 
expressed  may  be  somewhat  helpful  In  the 
situation. 

The  scientists  feel  more  cooOdent  tliat  *»^H 
most  horrible  of  armaments  can  be  developed 
successfully  thai^  they  felt  In  1«40  when  the 
original  atomic  bomb  was  under  considera- 
tion. The  hydrogen  development  will  be 
*!beaper  than  Us  uranium  forerunner. 
Theoretically,  it  is  without  Umlt  in  destroc- 
tive  capacity.  A  weapon  made  of  such  ma- 
terial would  destroy  any  military  or  other 
target.  Including  the  largest  city  on  earth. 

The  President's  decision  was  dictated  by 
the  severe  realities  of  the  world  which  we 
Inhabit  today.  He  had  no  choice,  and  his 
decision  under  present  clrctrautances  Is 
right.  ^ 

American  renunciation  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  would  mean  eatbradng  the  folly  of 
disarmament  by  exampte.  Our  titeuds 
abroad  would  shrink  away  from  us.  seeing 
that  we  had  lost  power  to  defeiMi  the  United 
States,  much  less  to  help  defend  Europe. 
Kapltza.  the  great  Soviet  physicist,  and  Ger- 
man scientists  Imported  Into  Russia  are 
noted  for  their  speciai  eompetenre  In  the 
technical  problems  relating  to  hydm^n 
weapons.  Densely  populated  American  dUes 
are  oMde  to  onler  for  an  explosive  that  wOl 
level  hundreds  of  square  miles.  Commu- 
nism suffered  a  defeat  in  preatige  when  oitr 
democracy  completed  the  earliest  atd^lc 
bombs.but  tlUs  prestige  defeat  would  be  more 
than  recouped,  sssumlng  that  Russia  were 
to  complete  hydrogen  bfjmbs  soonest.  Fur- 
thermore. If  the  Kremlin  bellei-es  that  It 
cannot  outproduce  us  in  ordinary  atomic 
weapons — imagine  calling  the  destroyers  ot 
Hiroshima  and  Nakasaki  OTdinary— ite  logi- 
cal strategy  is  to  excel  in  the  thermonuciear 
field.  All  such  factors  as  these  serve  to  wura 
America  against  complacency. 

Voluntary  arceptanre  of  the  Idea  of  being 
leas  well  armed  than  other  nations  In  this 
era  of  our  rreatert  vulnerability  runs  com- 
pletely counter  to  the  tradittons  of  our  lead- 
ers—and. I  might  add.  to  good  common  aenae. 
In  my  Judgment,  a  Cailurc  to  press  ahead 
with  the  hydrogen  bomb  might  mean  un- 
conditional surrender — In  advance — by  the 
United  States  to  alien  forces  of  evil. 

But  please  note  my  Insistence  that  we  pos- 
sess no  monopoly  upon  the  hydrogen -bomb 
Idea,  n  we  win  the  race  to  build  this  weapon 
flrwt.  it  will  t>e  only  a  matter  of  time— and 
poealbly  a  short  Ume — before  the  Kremlin 
achievea  auocaaa  also.  Let  me  warn,  with  all 
the  solemnity  at  my  command,  that  building 
hydrogen  bombs  does  not  promise  positive 
security  for  the  United  States:  It  promises 
only  tl»e  negative  result  of  averting  for  a  few 
months  or  years  weil-nlgti  certain  mtaa- 
trophe.  Do  not  for  a  inoment  overlook  the 
©♦'▼loua — that  Soviet  Russia  broke  our 
aCamic-iiomb  monopoly  sooner  than  we  had 
expected,  and  ib^  would  break  any  hydo- 
gen-bomb  monopoly  we  enjoyed  with  equal 
or  greater  speed.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
idea  that  in  discussing  this  subject  we  are 
dealing  wUh  something  which  is  extoemely 
Important.  We  are  plunged  Into  a  truly  ter- 
rible arms  race. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  M 
There  are  really,  I  suggest,  no  aaore  than 
two  broad  policies  from  which  to  Thoose. 
One  consists  In  resigning  ourselves  to  a  gen- 
eraUon  of  waging  the  cold  war— that  is. 
•trlvlogjwnneBiily  to  contain  Russia's  out- 
ward preasure,  pouring  out  our  substance  to 
stay  ahead  in  the  weapons  competition  even 
after    the    Kremlin    becomes    armed    ^ittl 
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hydrogen  bombs,  and  cherishing  Indefinitely 
the  hope  that  Soviet  tyranny  will  somehow 
■ee  the  evil  of  Its  ways  «nd  reform  Itself  from 
within.  Arrayed  against  the  choice  of  such 
a  policy  is  6,000  years  of  recorded  history, 
which  teaches  again  and  again  and  again 
that  armaments  races  lead  to  war — under  to- 
day's conditions,  hydrogen  war. 

But  even  if  this  policy  coiild  enable  us  to 
avoid  armed  conflict  for  a  whole  generation. 
It  would  undermine  and  corrupt  that  which 
we  prize  more  highly  even  than  the  absence 
of  hostilities:  I  refer  to  liberty.  How  is  It 
possible  for  free  Institutions  to  flourish  or 
even  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  situation 
in  which  defenses,  civil  and  military,  must 
be  ceaselessly  poised  to  meet  an  attack  that 
might  Incinerate  60  million  Americans — not 
In  the  space  of  an  evening  but  In  the  space 
of  minutes? 

Consider  what  sustained  fear  does  to  the 
individual — especially  .  to  the  individual 
enterpriser.  It  constricts  his  Inuiginatlon, 
paralyzes  his  Initiative,  and  even  affecte  his 
personal  morality.  It  constitutes  the  most 
subtle  and  potent  of  poisons.  Consider  the 
crushing  burdens  already  Imposed  upon  our 
private-enterprise  economy.  Consider,  too. 
the  restrictions  on  freedom  already  brought 
about  by  the  atomic  bomb  and  by  its  pres- 
sures upon  us  to  accept  loyalty  checks, 
espionage  countermeasures,  and  widening 
areas  of  ofQclal  secrecy.  For  a  preview  of  the 
futiu'e  if  the  armamente  race  continues, 
multiply  the  effect  of  these  factors  by  some- 
thing like  1.000  times — to  allow  for  the  1,000- 
tlmes  greater  energy  release  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb — and  If  you  are  candid  and  realistic. 
I  believe  you  will  find  It  is  difficult  Indeed  to 
see  a  dominant  role  for  freedom  In  such  a 
picture.  To  stay  alive  we  will  find  ourselves 
more  and  more  compelled  to  imitate  the 
totalitarian  rival. 

The  other  broad  policy  which  we  nuiy 
choose  consists  in  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  stop  the  atomic  armaments  race,  to  estab- 
lish worldwide  atomic  peace,  and  to  make 
possible  atomic -created  abundance  among 
all  men.  In  pursuing  that  policy  we  would 
tap  to  the  roots  the  resources  of  our  in- 
genuity and  imagination:  we  would  regard 
no  suggestion  as  too  startling  or  unconven- 
tional for  careful  consideration:  and  we 
would  be  guided,  disciplined,  and  Inspired 
by  our  code  of  ethics  and  democratic,  peace- 
loving  decencies. 

It  was  from  this  kind  of  philosophy  that 
we  generated  our  original  proposal  for  Inter- 
national control — a  proposal  which  should 
constitute  a  source  of  pride  to  every  citizen 
of  our  land.  When  the  atom  was  split  for 
destruction  dtirlng  the  recent  war,  a  tran- 
scendent moral  problem  came  Into  being; 
and  the  responsibility  for  moral  leadership 
on  an  equal  order  of  magnitude  rested  upon 
us,  since  we  had  made  the  first  bomb.  There 
were  those  who  advised  us  to  advance  no 
special  or  unusual  peace  plan,  and  who 
hewed  to  the  same  peeudo  logic  that  now 
sees  us  waging  the  cold  war  for  another  gen- 
eration. Fortunately,  a  wiser  counsel  pre- 
vailed and  we  rose  to  the  moral  challenge. 
We  have  written  a  page  of  history,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  will  live  as  long  as  history  Is  read, 
and  will  reflect  Its  glory  upon  those  who  for- 
mulated our  program  to  aervt  Ood  and  man- 
kind. ^ 

In  essence  we  offered  to  share  all  that  is 
good  in  atomic  energy,  and  we  asked  only 
for  the  minimum  safeguards,  as  operative 
upon  ourselves  as  upon  others,  that  would 
prevent  the  evil  in  atomic  energy  from  being 
used  to  destroy  us.  We  proposed  that  men 
of  all  coimtries,  including  Rusalfcns.  come  to 
America  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  and  inspect  our  atomic  activities 
and  share  In  the  control  of  our  atomic  raw 
materials  and  the  operation  of  our  atomlo 
plants — all  for  the  ptirpose  of  assuring  them- 
selves, to  their  own  complete  satisfaction. 
that  we  had  honored  our  promise  to  exploit 


the  atom  for  peace,  and  peace  alone. 
Equally,  we  proposed  that  the  same  Just  and 
necessary  protective  meastires  be  made  ef- 
fective throughout  the  globe. 

More  than  8>/^  years  have  elapaed  slno^ 
Bernard  Baruch,  as  spokesman  for  the  Pre8i<^ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
presented  our  official  plan  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  delivered  one  of  the  greatest  ad-, 
dresses  known  to  the  English  language, 
saying: 

"We  are  here  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

"That  Is  otu*  business. 

"Behind  the  black  portent  of  the  new 
atomic  age  lies  a  hope  which,  seized  upon 
with  faith,  can  work  our  salvation.  If  we 
fall,  then  we  have  damned  every  man  to  be 
the  slave  of  fear.  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves: We  must  elect  world  peace  or  world 
destruction." 

We  may  as  well  bluntly  recognize,  here 
and  now,  that  in  the  ledger  of  life  and  death, 
the  ledger  of  world  peace  and  world  destruc- 
tion, there  Is  only  one  entry  on  the  hopeful 
side :  the  study,  the  Improvement,  and  finally 
the  endorsement  of  the  American  proposal  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. On  the  death  side  of  the  ledger,  on 
the  side  of  world  destruction,  there  have  been 
repeated  entries,  a  succession  which  began 
when  Mr.  Gromyko,  as  the  Soviet  delegate, 
stated  that  our  plan  is  unacceptable  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  For  the  sake  of  confusing 
world  opinion,  the  Kremlin  has  retreated 
somewhat  from  that  statement,  using 
phrases  too  vague  to  define;  but  basically 
Mr.  Gromyko 's  words  reflect  the  Soviet  at- 
titude as  accurately  today  as  when  they  were 
uttered. 

It  is  my  Intense  conviction  that  our  de- 
cision, born  of  necessity,  to  build  the  hydo- 
gen  bomb  must  be  accompanied  by  the  Im- 
mediate initiation  of  a  moral  crusade  for 
peace  having  far  greater  potential  effect  than 
any  physical  weapon,  even  chunks  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatcMT  yield? 

The  Pkesu>u«g  Omcxa  (Mr.  Gxahaic  In  the 
chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  McMahoit.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Saltonstaix.  Before  the  Senator  leaves 
the  point  he  has  Just  mentioned,  I  should 
like  to  Inquire  whether  it  is  ccxrect  that  ovu 
offer  of  3Vi  years  ago,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Baruch, 
Is  still  Just  as  good  today  as  It  was -when 
It  was  made. 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
because  It  was  objectively  right,  becatise  it 
was  based  fundamentally  on  the  scientific 
facte,  which  are  Inherent  in  this  problem, 
the  American  plan,  which  now  has  ceased  to 
be  the  American  plan  and  is  the  plan  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  as  objectively  correct  today 
in  lU  essentials  as  It  was  on  the  day  when 
It  was  formulated. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  should  fall  In  the  busi- 
ness of  working  in  a  crusade  for  peace,  we 
would  deal  a  severe  blow  both  to  ovu  inoral 
position  and  to  our  fervent  hopes  for  a  secure 
future.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
want  harmony  among  nations  infinitely  more 
than  they  want  a  new  bomb.  A  fresh  pro- 
posal for  atomic  peace,  as  dramatic  as  it  Is 
sincere.  Impresses  me  as  urgently  desirable. 

Yet.  through  Bernard  Baruch's  Immortal 
address  of  more  than  3  years  ago,  we  have 
already  tindertaken  one  major  peace  effort— 
and  It  was  unsuccessful  in  that  today  we  re- 
main as  far  distant  from  atomic  agreement 
as  when  we  started.  Why  did  this  honest 
peace  effort  fall  to  impact  successfully  upon 
all  mahlclnd? 

The  answer  Is  obvious  and  may  be  sum- 
marized In  three  words:  Russia's  Iron  Ctir- 
tam.  The  people  of  Russia,  thanks  to  the 
Iron  Curtain,  have  lieen  prevented  from 
knowing  the  true  and  desperate  nattutf  of  the 
atomic  crisis.  They  have  been  kept  from 
learning,  due  to  the  Iron  Curtain,  how  we  ex- 
tend toward  them  the  hand  of  friendship  and 


offer  a  Just  atomic  control  plan  for  their  pro- 
tection and  Incalculable  benefit  as  well  aa 
our  own.  Any  Information  on  the  subject 
that  reaches  the  Russian  people  is  first 
twisted  and  distorted  into  the  red  focus  of 
the  EIremlln's  official  line. 

We  all  know  why  the  Soviet  elite  members 
maintain  their  curtain.  It  is  because,  using 
Churchill's  phrase,  "they  fear  our  friendship 
more  than  they  fear  our  enmity."  A  prison 
cannot  be  operated  with  too  many  doors  and 
windows  unguarded  and  xmlocked.  The  men 
of  the  Kremlin  do  not  want  us  to  look  In. 
Above  all,  they  do  not  want  their  .own  people 
to  look  out.  This  explains  not  only  the  So- 
viet clinging  to  the  ctirtaln  but  also  to  the 
Soviet  rejection  of  an  atomic  Inspectorate 
and  other  essential  controls. 

It  Is  .completely  accurate  to  say  that.  In 
final  analysis  Russia's  Iron  Curtain  Is  re- 
sponsible for  our  enormously  reluctant  de- 
cision to  make  hydrogen  bombs,  for  the  cur- 
tain prevente  the  Russian  people  from  ap- 
preciating that  we  want  and  seek  atomic 
peace;  they,  therefore,  bring  no  effective  pres- 
sure upon  their  rulers  to  accept  atomic 
peace;  the  rulers  maintain  their  absolute 
sway  through  popular  ignorance;  and  the 
atomic  armtunente  race  rushes  madly  on- 
ward. 

But  though  we  may  Justly  blame  the  Iron 
Curtain,  we  must  also  blame  oiu-selves  for 
failing  to  bring  our  message  of  peace  and 
ponciliation  adequately  to  the  attention  even 
of  those  peoples  who  enjoy  reasonably  free 
access  to  information.  Few  of  our  own  lead- 
ers have  recognized  that  global  control  of 
atomic  energy  is  the  heart  question  of  all 
foreign  policy  and  that  the  German  dilemma, 
the  Austrian  treaty,  the  stetus  of  Japan,  and 
like  matters  are  relatively  insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  overriding  issue  of  whether  or 
not  more  atomic  weapons  shall  enter  Into 
existence  with  each  inbnth  and  year  which 
passes. 

If  a  new  crusade  for  peace  Is  not  to  miss  Its 
objective,  as  did  the  peace  effort  which  we 
launched  with  such  high  hopes  In  1946,  we 
mtist  not  only  crack  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
gain  the  ear  of  the  Russian  people,  but  we 
must  also  gain  the  ear  of  people  on  the  near 
side  of  the  barrier,  including  the  many  In 
our  own  country  who  do  not  yet  grasp  what 
Is  at  stake. 

We  have  spent  $29  million  a  year  on  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Voice  of  America. 
It  should  be  called  the  whisper  of  America. 
We  spend  in  this  country  over  $30  million  a 
year  to  advertise  cosmetics,  and  $29  million, 
I  repeat,  to  sell  the  most  precious  conunodity 
we  have  to'sell — freedom  Itself. 

All  over  the  world  today,  perhaps  because 
llstlessness  and  mediocrity  have  character- 
ized our  attempts  to  sell  what  American  Is, 
what  America  wants,  and  what  America  In- 
tends, there  existe  misunderstanding  as  to 
our'  attitude.  The  30  years  of  vilification 
emanating  from  behind  the  Iron  Ctirtaln  In 
Moscow  have  taken  a  toll  on  our  reputetloa 
as  a  peacelovlng  and  a  peacellVlng  nation, 
lljiere  are  millions  of  people  abroacVjrho  ob- 
serve our  armamente  expenditures  and  fall  to 
grasp  that  these  are  for  self -defense. 

They  should  appreciate  the  truth,  but  they 
do  not.  We  assume  that  our  actual  good  In- 
tentions and  actual  good  feelings  must  be 
known  to  them;  birt  they  see  that  we  devote 
-billions  to  guns,  tanks,  planes,  and  atomlo 
weapons,  and  day  and  night  the  Conununist 
propaganda  machine  hammers  Into  them  the 
theme  that  American  amuunente  are  de- 
signed for  conquest.  ■  Even  worse,  they  do  not 
see — at  least  with  the  same  clarity — ^the  huge 
resources  being  diverted  to  munitions  Inside 
Russia:  for  the  Iron  Curtal^^j^^eals  such 
activity  and  even  enaMes  >&r~'^fthlnsky  to 
deceive  multitudes  by  claiming  thlt^ils  ooun* 
try  uses  atomic  energy  to  move  mountains. 

I  advocate,  Mr.  President,  a  United  dtetes 
program  of  attention-arresting  foreign  tiroad- 
caste  that  would  compare  In  sias  aad  soop* 
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«•  th«  SoTltt  iflort  UoB|  thli  llac  Md  that 
muM  iMUlMlf  4mmy  tiM  mom,  VOIo*  ot 
Aitrtwu  I  r%v«r  wpiortni  tiM  •aoaey  ot 
l^vtauac  ■UUIMM  or  lMfl«ta  for  wortdwKI* 
oir«ttteUQ«  MpUUOM  ik  Mw  UaitMl  lutM 
p^apoMk)  tor  atomlo  pMC*.  W«  ihouM  pxib- 
IMy  Mfd  npMtadly  «lMktl«n|«  tta*  Kr«aUin 
to  MMk*  kaown  th*  twrvM  of  Um  propoMl  to 

m<Wip»|l>l  fM4M«  Mrt  AtoO  to  UMMMTt  tB- 

•Mto  Runia.  W»  sImmM  publicly  and  r*< 
potXIy  clMllMifl*  tiM  Bmnan  to  pcrailt  a 
mwtlAt  of  tiM  OMtad  NatioiM  in  Momow 
ItMlf .  to  th»t  tht  tr«iid  of  lnt*rn«tlonAl  dU- 
cuaHon*  and  our  own  tlneortty  would  b*  mor« 
UlMly  ti>  Mitcr  tlM  HMntal  horl»m  ot  th« 
ftvorac*  Rusalan. 

TiMr*  ur«  other  poMlbl*  methoda  ot  er««t- 
'Ing  a  window  In  tb«  Iron  Curtnln.  8om«  h«v« 
already  been  aiade  known  to  the  Sentte: 
othen  win  occur  to  ua  If  we  give  the  problem 
BUfficlent  thought;  all  should  receive  the 
most  pftlnstAkIng  acrutlny.  At  almost  any 
cost,  we  must  aaaure  that  the  Russian  people 
have  opportunity  to  consider,  side  by  side. 
the  atomic  proposals  of  their  own  rulers  and 
our  atomic  proposals,  and  that  the  Russian 
people  act  as  part  of  the  world  Jury  which 
brings  In-  a  verdict  covering  this  monumental 
Issue. 

There  remains  the  question  of  what  fresh 
atomic  offer  we  should  advance,  as  means  of 
Igniting  a  moral  crusade  for  peace.  Re- 
cently some  observers,  quite  properly  con- 
scious of  the  decisive  position  occupied  by 
atomic  energy  have  argued  that  a  board 
should  be  appointed,  analagous  to  the  one 
which  prepared  the  famous  American  re- 
port In  1946.  and  that  such  a  board  shall 
take  a  new  look  at  the  entire  control  prob- 
lem— especially  with  a  view  toward  reeval- 
uating the  need  for  certain  technical  phases 
of  what  Is  now  the  United  Nations  plan. 
Tet  the  scientific  facts  surrounding  the  hy- 
drogen bomb  more  than  ever  render  nec- 
essary the  general  kind  of  technical  pro- 
gram which  the  United  Nations,  after  ex- 
haustive study,  has  approved.  More  than 
ever  it  Is  true  that  an  Ineffective  agreement 
would  be  worse  than  no  agreement  at  all. 
More  than  ever  there  is  no  escape  from 
strict  control  xjt  raw  materials,  strict  con- 
trol of  plants  and  continuous  inspection. 
We  can  enter  into  no  scheme  of  a  type  which 
would  only  serve  to  mislead  us  and  Induce 
a  false  sense  ot  seciirtty. 

The  new  approach  I  have  In  mind  Is  some- 
what different.  Although  It  flows  from  many 
weeks,  and  Indeed  months,  of  continuous  re- 
flection. I  offer  It  only  as  an  example  of 
the  bold  steps  which  the  Soviet  atomic  ex- 
plosion, the  shadow  of  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
and  ttte  pyramiding  •rms  race  should  per- 
cuada  us  to  consider. 

We  now  spend  about  $15  billion  annually 
for  armaments.  Why  ix>t  offer  to  take  two- 
thirds  of  this  sura  or  $10  billion,  and.  In- 
stead of  amassing  sterile  weapons,  use  It 
to  foster  peace  throughout  the  world  for  a 
•-year  period?  Why  not  offer  to  spread  the 
annual  $10  Mllion  over  three  programs: 
Preeldent  Truman's  polnt-4  proposal,  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy  everywhere  for 
peace,  and  general  economic  aid  and  help 
to  all  countries.  Including  Russia?  Such  a 
global  Marsluai  plan  ml«ht  combine  with 
the  marvelous  power  of  peacetime  atomic 
enargy  to  generate  universal  material  {vog- 
rasB  aad  a  universal  cooperaUve  spirit.  In 
exchange  for  our  own.  contribution  of  $10 
bUUon  annually,  which  we  would  save  from 
iha  military  budget,  we  would  ask  first,  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  an  effective  program  for 
International  control  of  atomic  energy,  and. 
aecond.  an  agreement  by  all  countries,  en- 
forced through  Inspection,  that  two-thirds 
of  thalr  present  spending  upon  armaments 
te  devoted  ^ward  oonatructlve  ends.  Ad- 
ministration ot  the  annual  $10  billion  which 
we  offered  to  make  available  for  5  years  would 
be  carried  out  through  the  United  NaUons. 
Siich  a  propoaal,  Lf  advanced  by  our  Oov- 
croment.  might  vividly  bring  home  to  all  the 
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>ld1  population— ho  a  manner  far  moro 
8\Me«Mful  %)Ma  w«  have  ao  tv  <aad  tfca 
profundity  ot  our  d«alr«  for  p»oa.  1% 
would  accompllah  this  result  even  It  It  ae« 
eompllalMd  nothlnc  alaa.  It  tha  propoaal 
war*  actually  accepted .  wa  would  hava  con- 
dudad  tht  chaapaat  monetary  barfaln  In  tha 
hlatory  ot  tha  world;  \^e  would  hava  proh« 
ahly  aaead  Hkanklnd  tton\  daatructlon  by  flr«: 
and  wa  would  "have  paved  the  way  toward  a 
new  era  of  unlmaglned  abur.dance  for  all 
men.  baaed  upon  atomic  anarfy  ooiMtruc* 
tlvely  harnessed. 

At  present  only  one-third  of  the  arorld's 
S.aoO  million  people  receive  enough  food  to 
auataln  lite  on  a  decent  boals.  The  other 
two-thirds  live  continuously  at  the  margin 
of  atarvatlon.  Mr.  Prtaldent.  It  la  atomic 
energy  that  opens  up  the  vision  of  expamllng 
material  decencies  until  there  is  enough  to 
go  around  for  all.  until  every  last  hungry 
mouth  is  filled.  Perhaps,  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  extra  tens  of  mlUtons  of 
dollars  we  can  conquer  the  riddle  of  photo- 
synthesis and  extract  from  the  processes  of 
plant  growth  a  means  of  multiplying  many 
times  the  world's  food  supply.  Perhaps 
through  atomic  power  fur  Industry  and  agri- 
culture we  can  transform  the  deserts  of 
Africa.  Asia,  and  the  Americas  Into  bloom- 
ing crop-producing  acres,  and  the  arid  hills 
of  the  world  into  gardens.  It  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  overestimate  what  all-out  con- 
centration upon  atomic  energy  for  peace 
might  accomplish  In  terms  of  remaking  and 
Improving  the  physical  environment  of  man- 
kind. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  have  already 
poured  billions  of  dollars  into  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid,  asking  nothing  In  return,  and 
still  Communist  propai^anda  has  blackened 
our  motives  In  the  eyes  of  million  of  men. 
Here,  In  accordance  with  my  suggestion,  we 
would  ask  effective  control  of  the  atom  and 
substantial  disarmament — which  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  world  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect without  any  further  Inducemen/on  our 
part.  Yet  we  would  In  fact  provide  further 
inducement,  in  the  form  of  $10  billion  an- 
nually for  5  years,  as  proof  ot  oiir  over- 
whelming wlU  to  peace. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMaron.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  In 
a  moment. 

At  the  same  time  it  goes  without  saying 
that  we  would  provide  no  such  funds  unless 
they  were  associated  with  the  measures 
needed  to  rescue  humanity  from  hell  on 
earth,  control  of  the  atom,  and  disarma- 
ment. 

I  suppose  that  my  suggestions  will  be 
^termed  Impr&ctlcai  or  theoretical  in  soma 
"quarters.  Before  they  are  condemned,  how- 
ever, I  would  ask  that  whoever'  condemns 
them  produce  a  better  proposal. 

I  am  willing  to  have  my  suggestions  today 
Judged  against  the  background  of  Mr. 
Baruch's  words  spoken  more  than  3  years 
ago — words  which  I  have  quoted  and  which 
I  now  repeat: 

"We  are  here  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 
"That  Is  our  business. 

"Behind  the  black  |xjrtent  of  the  new 
atomic  a^e  lies  a  hope  which,  seized  upon 
with  faith,  can  a'ork  our  salvation.  If  wa 
fall,  then  we  have  damned  every  man  to  be 
the  slave  of  fear.  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves: We  must  elect  world  peace  or  world 
destruction." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  write  those  words 
upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  every  statesman 
in  the  world  In  the  crisis  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  today. 

Mr.  KNOWI.AND.  Mr.  President,  will  tha 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  have  only  a  brief  state> 
ment  to  make,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

This  much.  Mr.  President,  I  would  add: 
In  1946  and  1946.  when  our  thoughts  were 


foeuaad  npon  tha  Rtroahtma  bomb.  «a  an« 
)oyad  an  opportunity  to  wage  atomic  peaea 
that  aonahow,  daapita  tha  nuMnUDcanca  and 
loaaroattj  ot  our  propoaal  to  tha  United  Na« 
ttona.  we  did  not  fully  aiplolt  Our  praoan% 
aonearn  with  tha  hydrotan  bomb  turalahea 
a  aaoMid  opportunity.  I  do  not  think  a  third 
will  be  Rix-en  ua. 

I  haltava  that  rmj  MMrnlnt  each  Member 
ot  tha  United  Btaiea  fianaU  and  Mouaa  oC 
Rapraaanutivaa.  and  each  high  ottelal  ot  tha 
axaeuuve  branch  of  this  Oovarnmant  should 
glance  at  the  sun  and  reflect 'that  what  ha 
sees  thara.  milllona  of  miles  away,  thraatana 
to  be  recreated  on  this  earth.  In  our  own 
citlaa.  In  Washington.  New  York.  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  and  New  Orleans.  ThU  U  a  time 
tor  eoul-aaarchlng.  for  nationwide  and  world- 
wide debate,  and  lor  the  launching  and  main- 
taining of  that  moral  cru-sadc  for  peaoa 
which  alone  can  save  ua  and  lead  mankind 
ak>ug  the  righteous  paths  of  security,  abun- 
dance, and  liberty. 

Mr.    LEHMAN.    Mr.    President,    the 

proposals  the  late  Senator  McMahon 
made  in  IflSO  were  prophetic  and  dis- 
cerning at  that  time;  today,  they  are 
even  more  significant  because  of  the  state 
of  world  affairs.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  Senator's 
plans  for  a  multibillion  dollar  "Marshall 
global  plan"  for  peace  that  would  expand 
our  point  4  program,  would  develop 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
make  it  available  to  all  nations,  and 
would  undertake  a  massive  campaign 
of  truth  about  democracy  and  America  s 
desire  for  peace,  to  be  directed  to  all 
corners  of  the  world. 

The  principles  of  Senator  McMahon's 
proposal  deserve  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. They  were  advanced  by  a 
man  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
civilian  of  his  time,  understood  both  the 
threat  and  the  promise  of  the  atom.  He 
warned,  and  I  repeat  his  waminp,  that 
we  cannot  guarantee  our  national  secu- 
rity or  lasting  peace  by  simply  struggling 
to  keep  a  numerical  and  technical  advan- 
tage in  the  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  must  also  develop  a  positive 
program  for  winning  the  friendship  of 
other  nations  and  for  drying  up  the 
sources  of  economic  and  social  unrest 
which  are  the  most  fertile  breeding 
grounds  of  communism. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  H.  CHAPMAN  ROSE 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  owe  a  debt  to  a  man 
who  has  served  them  well  and  faithfuHy, 
the  Honorable  H.  Chapman  Rose.  Mr. 
Rose  has  recently  resigned  his  post  of 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry.  to  re- 
turn to  private  law  practice. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  from  time  to 
time  to  observe  Mr.  Rose's  performance 
of  his  duties.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  two 
of  his  guiding  principles  have  been  fair- 
ness and  a  determination  to  find  the  true 
facts.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Commlttw.  i  have  been 
Impressed  with  his  selflessness  and  with  * 
the  contributions  he  has  made  to  our  Na-  ^ ' 
Uon's  economic  well-being. 

Mr.  Rose  particularly  deserves  high  ' 
commendation    for    the   impartial   ap- 

g roach  he  displayed  in  settMng.  during 
Is  closing  weeks  In  oCQce.  a  number  of 
long-standing  and  troublesome  issuei 
which  had  been  confronting  the  Treas- 
iiry  Department.   Among  them  were  the 


serious  and  eomplleatwl  m«tten  of  cut- 
toma  hdmtnlstrttloit  ftlfoeUni  the  tin- 
porUUon  of  Swiss  watch  moYemenUi. 
The  far-reachiiut  Mpeots  of  thue  prob* 
lems  have  aantftstad  thenMlVM  In  my 
own  suit  o(  ilhrylmnd  beeauae  of  Um 
grave  Imptot  which  tht  cvirthltaient  ot 
watch  Imports  has  had  on  the  sale  ot 
MaiTl«nd  tobacco  to  Swttserland. 

There  is  little  doubt  thtit  Mr.  Rose  has 
made  a  slgnincant  contribution  to  the 
eventual  restoration  of  Improved  trade 
relations  with  Switserland.  As  a  result 
of  fonrard-iookmg  actions  taken  prior 
to  his  leaving  Government  service,  the 
Treasury  Department,  on  February  7, 
1956,  published  a  ruling  clarifying  and 
upholding  its  existing  practices  w  ith  ref- 
erence to  the  collection  of  duties  on  ad- 
Justed  watch  movements.  By  confirming 
its  long-standing  interplYtatlon  of  the 
Tariff  Act,  the  Department,  in  effect,  has 
rejected  contentions  by  the  domestic 
watch  manufactui-ers.  and  others,  that 
watch  importers  have  atoided  the  pay- 
ment of  proper  duties.  It  is  heartening 
to  see  the  Treasury  Department  take 
such  a  firm  and  justified  stand  on  this 
matter,  since  erroneous  allegations  have 
done  a  great  disservice,  not  alone  to  the 
Swiss,  but  also  to  the  American  watch 
importers. 

Mr.  Rose's  dedicated  and  devoted  serv- 
ice in  behalf  of  the  American  people 
should  not  go  unnoted.  For  this  reason. 
I  wish  to  commend  highly  the  exemplary 
record  of  Mr.  H.  Chapman  Rose.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  most  fitting  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  anq  Times -Herald, 
dated  January  14,  1956.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mb.  Rose's  RcnalEMicNT 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  H.  Chap- 
man Rose  is  one  of  those  officials  who  ought 
to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  Government. 
Like  hU  chief.  Secretary  Humphrey,  he  Is  an 
exceedingly  expert  administrator  who  la 
more  than  capable  In  an3i|  situation.  Any 
administration  would  be  luk:ky  to  have  such 
an  ofQclal;  indeed,  one  of  Mr.  Rose's  strong 
points  has  been  that  he  hds  had  the  oonfl- 
dcnce  of  both  Denoocrats  and  Republicans  In 
Congress.  He  can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that 
the  Treasury  has  won  distinction  as  perhops 
the  best -managed  agency  of  the  Government; 
this  success  has  been  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  his  own  skill  and  underatandlng.  He  has 
played  a  brilliant  role  In  both  the  formula- 
tion of  Treasury  policy  and  in  administra- 
tion. His  resignation  to  return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Cleveland  leaves  a  void  In  the 
Treasury  that  will  be  most  difficult  to  fllL 


PROPOSED  DISCONTtNUANCE  OF 
DIRECT  FREIGHT  AMD  PASSENGER 
SERVICE  BY  THE  NEW  HAVEN 
RAILROAD  BETWE^  CERTAIN 
POINTS  IN  CONNECtlCUT— RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Preilident,  the, New 
York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Railiroad 
has  indicated  that  it  wishes  to  discon- 
tinue direct  freight  and  passenger  serv- 
ice between  Hartford,  WiUimantic,  and 
Boston,  via  Putnam,  Conn.  I  have  before 
me  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Develop- 
ment Commission  of  th^  State  of  Con- 
necticut, expressing  opposition  to  the 


laklnt  ot  such  aetlon.  «M  the  hope  that 
the  rtUroad  wlU  reooraMer  the  matter, 
hnd  WlU  not  discontinue  that  eervloe.  X 
msk  unanimous  consent  that  the  rteolu- 
Uon  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rtc- 
oth.  M  a  part  ot  my  romarks. 

There  being  no  ob>eeUon,  the  retolu* 
Uon  was  ordered  to  be  prlhted  In  the 
moose,  as  follows: 

STATI  or  COKNtCTtCVT. 
DCVSLOFMINT  COMMIS8ION, 

tfort/ord.  Conn.,  febrttsry  If.  IfSC. 
Ron.  PasacoTT  BtrsH. 

UNltcd  Stutfs  SfNcte.  f 

H^a«AiNgton.  0.  C. 
DsAR  SsNAToa  Buan:    For  your  informa- 
tion I  am  enclosing  a  resolution  adopted  by 
this  commission  at  its  regular  meeting  yes- 
terday. 
With  very  kindest  personal  regards,  t  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SIOKCT  A.  Edwakds.  ' 
Afano^nfr  Cirecfor. 

RcsoLtmoir  ax  DiscoimNTJANcs  op  Dntacr 
FasicHT  AMD  Passenokr  Bmmyick  bt  New 
Haven  Raoaoad  Betwkkn  Haetpoeo.  Wilu- 
acalttic,  and  boston  via  pxttnaic 

Whereas  the  State  of  Connecticut  through 
the  Governor's  ofBce,  the  development  com- 
mission, the  iilghway  department,  the  water 
commission,  the  department  of  education, 
and  many  other  State  departments  and  agen- 
cies is  bending  every  effort  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  rehabilitation  and  economic 
development  of  eastern  Connecticut;  and 

Whereas  these  efforts  in  concert  with  the 
activities  of  dedicated  local  officials,  local 
civic  groups  and  others  are  meeting  with 
deQnlte  results  and  are,  in  fact,  reversing  the 
long-time  downward  trend  of  the  area,  and 

Whereas  the  developn\ent  and  greater  use 
of  transportation  facilities  of  all  types  Is  es- 
sential to  the  future  succeaa  of  such  efforts; 
and 

Whereas  the  announced  Intention  of  the 
iNew  Haven  railroad  to  discontinue  Its  pas- 
senger service  and  direct  freight  service  be- 
tween Wllllmantlc  and  Boston  via  I^itnam, 
]if  It  becomes  effective,  wlU  severely  handi- 
cap the  rehabilitation  and  economic  devel- 
opment efforts  previously  mentioned:  Be  It 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  Develop- 
ment Commission  bring  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  president  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  the  public  utilities  conunlsslon. 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
others  who  may  be  Interested  in  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  all  sections  of  Connecticut 
and  esf>ecially  the  flood-damaged  areas  of 
eastern  Connecticut,  In  the  hope  that  some 
common  ground  of  understanding  may  be 
reached  whereby  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
will  reconsider  its  Intended  action  and  as  a 
direct  beneficiary  accept  Its  full  share  of 
responsibility  tor  the  contlnvted  success  ot 
these  efforts. 

(The  above  resolution  was  passed  luxanl- 
mously  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Development  Commlssloi^  beld 
in  Hartford.  Conn..  Wednesday.  February  15. 
1956.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  state  that  eastern 
Connecticut  is  one  of  the  most  b^utiful 
parts  of  our  State,  but  it  does  need  some 
economic  stimulus.  Certainly  the  dis- 
continuance of  railroad  service  in  the 
area  and  the  disoontinuance  of  ship- 
ments of  raw  materials  and  other  arti- 
cles necessary  for  manufacturing  and 
commerce  there  would  be  a  blow  to  that 
section  of  the  State,  which  has  suffered 
more  losses  from  the  moving  of  mills 
Into  the  South  than  has  any  other  area 
of  my  State. 


80  X  deMre  to  txprem  my  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  reebhiUon  whleh  has 
been  Adopted  by  the  Development  Com* 
mission;  and  I  join  my  own  oxproHlon 
ot  hope  vlth  that  ot  theirs  that  the  rail*. 
roA4  will  reconsider  this  entire  matter. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ADEQUATE  DEFENSE 
MEASURES  ' 


tr.  WHEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
last,  after  maklni  some  remarks  In  re- 
latlon  to  the  veto  by  the  President  of  the 
natural-gas  bill.  X  had  occasion  to  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Symxmgton]  on  the  need  tor  adequate 
defensive  measures.  My  remarks  will  be 
found  on  pages  2787-2798  of  the  Com- 
casssiONAL  RscoKD.  I  pointed  out  the 
-changed  geographical  conditions  of  to- 
day as  compared  with  what  they  were 
when  I  came  to  Washington  17  years 
ago.  We  all  realiie  that,  just  as  in  this 
changing  world,  we  have  by  our  inge- 
nuity eliminated  time  and  s;)ace,  Uke- 
wise,  in  this  changing  world,  due  to  the 
same  ingenuity  and  inventiveness,  we 
are  now  Undingr  new  energies,  new 
methods,  and  new  means.  We  are^now 
talking  about  intercontinental  missiles 
which  will  travel  5,000  miles.  We  are 
talking  about  the  fallout  of  an  H-bomb 
which  would  cover  the  whole  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

As  appears  from  the  press,  Trevor 
Gardner  in  secret  session  has  raised  the 
question  of  our  neglecting  necessary 
military  research  In  the  field  of  atcmiic 
and  guided  missiles.  I  am  not  entering 
into  that  controversy.  I  am  not  on  the 
committee;  but,  just  as  we  were  asleep 
at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor— thinking 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Japanese 
to  attack — so  it  is  possible  that  in  th^ 
field  of  research,  w^e  may  discover  that 
we  are  lagging  or  asleep; 

This  must  not  happen,  because  times 
are  different  now  than  they  were  at  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  We  had  2  years 
then  to  make  good  our  mistakes.  Now, 
because  of  the  elimination  of  time  and 
space,  we  will  not  have  2  hours. 

A  young  man  from  my  own  State,  a 
former  United  States  marine,  Russell 
D.  L.  Wirth,  Jr.,  has  prepared  what  he 
'calls  an  open  letter  to  our  Govern- 
ment. In  this  letter  he  points  up  some 
-  of  the  well-known  Information  and 
statements  that  have  been  made  avail- 
able on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in 
the  press  concerning  the  Russians'  ad- 
vance in  the  field  of  rocket  and  inter- 
continental missUes. 

I  ask  that  this  statement  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  (xxlered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Bboobd.  as  follows: 

e 

■    Lrmat  ik  Defbtsx  or  Taaaxnt 
(By  RusseU  D.  L.  Wirth,  Jr.) 

OPUN    LETTXa    TO    OUB    COVraMMXNT  '■ 

We.  the  sovereign  people  salute  your  bril- 
liant achievement  over  the  past  S  years.  For 
the  first  time  In  oold-war  history  you  have 
maintained  both  freedom  and  security  with- 
in the  blessed  frameworic  of  peace. 

But  we  the  people  are  not  nalaled  concern- 
ing the  mounting  Communist  challenge  to 
peace.  We  recognlaa  our  aweaome  nole  In 
hlatory  aa  tba  ulttiaate  drfandar  of  tFaadom. 
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Along  with  Man.  Lenin.  Stalin,  Malenkor. 
and  KlinuhcheT.  we  know  the  sole  aim  of 
oommunUm  la  "world  domination  through 
world  revolution."  We  know  that  every 
single  1  of  19  succeesful  Communist  revolu- 
tlona  depended  upon  military  force  or  threat 
of  force. 

We  know  that.otir  proven  military  superi- 
ority to  communism  Is  the  absolute  mini- 
mum requirement  for  freedom,  aecxirlty.  and 
peace.  That  our  superiority  must  be  first. 
In  intercontinental  weapons  for  global  war- 
fare, and  second,  In  tactical  forces  against 
local  aggression.  Only  with  this  dual  su- 
periority can  we  prevent  both  the  horror  of 
world  war  ni  and  the  debacle  of  Korean 
stalemate. 

We  know  that  our  tragic  unpreparedness 
and  moral  Indecision  under  Wilson  before 
World  War  I.  Roosevelt  before  World  War  II. 
and  Truman  before  Korea  misled  totaU- 
tarlans  to  aggress  and  forced  us  to  the  hor- 
Tot  of  war.  Today,  unlike  the  past,  we  are 
blessed  with  a  leadership  totally  dedicated  to 
peace  through  adequate  preparedness.  We 
are  led  by  perhaps  the  greatest  military  team 
In  history.  In  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
headed  by  a  Commander  In  Chief  who  Is 
America's  greatest  living  wartime  leader. 

Neither  we  the  people  nor  political  par- 
tisans among  us  can  judge  Just  what  are  the 
necessary  levels  of  military  strength  to 
achieve  our  objectives.  None  of  \is  are 
qualified  to  do  this  without  access  to  secret 
plans  and'  trends,  without  vast  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge,  without  professional 
strategic  training.  We  accept  your  decisions 
In  awareness  that  they  were  made  without 
shortsighted  panic,  without  false  regard  for 
"critical"  years,  without  bankrupting  our 
economy,  and  without  sacrificing  secxirlty  to 
domestic  politics. 

Tet  we  would  summarize  for  you  the  awe- 
some facts  of  Communist  military  challenge, 
as  Imperfectly  reflected  In  the  public  press. 
We  do  this  In  full  knowledge  that  these  may 
be  subject  to  distortion  and  inaccuracy.  We 
do  this  because  published  figures  Indicate  an 
ever-mounting  threat  and  because  we  wish  to 
prove  our  willingness  to  undertake  whatever 
dollar  sacrifices  proves  necessary  to  preserve 
peace  and  freedom. 

In  terms  of  commitments,  we  are  formally 
obligated  to  defend  39  foreign  nations.  In- 
formally to  participate  in  the  defense  of  25 
more.  Our  total  commitment  then  extends 
to  64  nations  abroad,  comprising  over  half 
the  world's  land  area  and  about  two- thirds 
of  Its  population.  In  which'  we  man  some  960 
foreign  bases. 

In  expenditures,  we  have  a  staggering  cur- 
rent investment  of  9134  bUllon  in  military 
goods  and  property.  We  are  spending  a-out- 
of-every-3  dollars,  over  940  billion  in  recent 
budgets,  on  national  seciu-ity  expenses.  But 
this  represents  only4o  percent  of  our  na- 
tional pnxluctlon  while  Soviet  Russia  forces 
Its  slave  economy  to  concentrate  00-60  per- 
cent on  war  production. 

Zn  land  forces,  we  face  an  estimated  100 
Infantry  and  05  mechanized  Communist  divi- 
sions m  the  W9st.  supported  by  40.000  tanks 
and  9.000  tactical  aircraft.  In  the  East,  we 
face  Communist  China's  veteran  3  million- 
man  trained  army  backed  by  iz  million  Chi- 
aese  mllitu. 

Our  own  Army  Is  reported  at  19  dlvlslonc. 
.Of  these,  a  are  sutlc.  split  between  Alaska 
and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  ft  are  training  units. 
Thle  leaves  America  with  but  13  fighting 
dlvUlone  to  fulfill  our  vast  global  commit- 
ment. 

In  land  taetles.  some  9S  Soviet  dlrlslons 
•re  tbotifht  to  be  reorganized  for  atomlo 
warfare.  We  are  reported  to  have  made 
but  a  beginning  on  a  United  States  divisions. 
And  the  coet  of  "atomlolslng"  all  la  United 
Stotes  division*  1&  ooncldcred  upwards  ol  $3 
billion. 

^^^***  power,  the  Russians  have  ad- 
Tanoed  from  seventh  to  lecood  place  in  the 


world.  They  already  surpass  the  United 
States  In  naval  manpower.  They  should  ex- 
ceed us  In  total  naval  strength  within  the 
next  10  years  at  present  rates.  They  have 
spent  945  billion  since  World  War  II  on  a 
cruiser,  destroyer,  and  submarine  construc- 
tion program  that  exceeds  the  combined  pro- 
grams of  all  NATO  powers. 

By  lateet  estimate,  the  Russians  have  a 
massive  400-vessel  submarine  fieet.  more 
than  5  times  Nazi  sub  strength  at  the  outset 
of  World  War  II.  They  are  thought  to  have 
capitalized  on  Nazi  underwater  rocket 
launching  techniques  and  to  be  outfitting 
their  subs  with  rocket  launchers  in  the  Kom- 
somolsk  naval  yards. 

Assuming  the  Russians  staged  underwater 
atomic  rocket  raids  on  our  coastal  areas  up 
to  40  miles  Inland,  they  could  strike  5  of 
America's  7  largest  metropolitan  centers,  all 
our  major  naval  bases  and  shipyards,  almost 
all  our  aircraft  Industry,  and  about  half  of 
our  air  bases  In  a  single  surprise  blow. 

In  nuclear  weapons.  America  Is  thought 
well  ahead  both  In  quantity  and  quality. 
But  both  sides  are  approaching  the  "nuclear 
saturation"  point  wherein  adequate  stock- 
piles of  weapons  exist  for  all  available  tar- 
gets. Unofficial  estimates  place  the  rapidly 
growing  Soviet  stockpile  at  well  over  500. 
When  converted  into  hydrogen  weapons  simi- 
lar to  that  exploded  by  the  Soviets  In  the 
fall,  this  stockpile  is  considered  capable  of 
destroying  the  United  States  in  one  devastat- 
ing blow. 

Our  Civil  Defense  planners  believe  that  5Q 
to  60  percent  of  an  attacking  force  could 
penetrate  to  deliver  bombs  on  target.  As- 
suming that  only  one-balf,  or  250  bombs, 
were  so  delivered,  this  would  still  be  sufficient 
to  mount  major  nuclear  assaults  on  the  9a 
United  States  "critical  "  areas  and  lesser 
atomic  raids  on  the  additional  123  "suitable" 
targets. 

Navy  Department  personnel  have  Indicated 
that  th^  Russians  should  be  able  to  deliver 
their  major  assaults  with,  at  the  very  mini- 
mum. 5-megaton  hydrogen  bombs.  Even 
this  initial  5-megaton  bomb  could  achieve 
major  destruction  through  fire  and  blast  In 
a  Circular  area  of  300  square  miles  and  could 
contaminate  a  wider  area  of  7.000  square 
miles  with  deadly  radioactive  fallout.  In  a 
major  attack  with  such  weapons,  civil  de- 
fense estimates  that  some  20  million  Ameri- 
cans would  be  killed,  an  equal  number  in- 
jured, and  our  Industrfal  potential  crippled. 
Ahead  In  the  nuclear  field  lies  the  threat 
of  warfare  with  radioactive  strontium  and 
other  forms  of  atom  ash  generated  In  the 
peacetime  nuclear  plants  of  numerous  na- 
tions. It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1975 
Britain  alone  will  have  produced  20  billion 
curies  of  atomic  ash.  A  mere  5  percent  of 
this,  weighing  only  3  tons.  Is  reported  capable 
of  contaminating  4.000  square  miles. 

Today  we  recognize  that  the  key  to  the 
world  power  balance  lies,  not  so  much  In 
weapon  stockpiles  as  In  relative  delivery,  de- 
fense, and  reuilatlon  capability,  and  in  the 
will  to  uUllae  weapons  available.  Hence  the 
fruclal  race  for  survival  shlfu  to  air  and 
rocket  power. 

In  air  power,  published  Information  sug- 
gests that  the  Soviets  are  taking  a  decisive 
lead  In  intercontlhenul  bombers  and  in  day 
and  night  Inurceptors.  Only  our  1,500  B-47 
medium  range  bombers  provide  us  with  a 
now-challenged  margin  of  superiority. 

Within  a  years,  it  U  thought,  the  Sorlete 
will  have  600  to  800  Intercontinental  jet  TU- 
87  bombers  and  600  to  IXiOO  medium  jet  TU- 
M  bombers.  Our  Strategic  Air  Command  over 
thle  same  period  will  see  little  Improvement 
other  than  replacement  of  obsolete  recipro- 
cating B-86's  with  some  .130  Jet  B-ft3's.  Even 
this  Improvement  would  give  the  Soviets  a 
a-to-1  advantage  In  long-range  Interconti- 
nental striking  power  plus  the  traditional 
advantage  of  the  aggressor. 

Our  present  operational  Interceptors   are 
not  considered  adequate  defense  against  the 


new  Soviet  bombers.  Our  new  P-102's  and 
F-104's  are  thought  good  enough  but  are 
not  expected  to  fully  replace  present  equip- 
ment by  the  time  the  Soviet  bomber  force 
reaches  full  strength. 

Our  strategic  air  power  appears  overly  de- 
pendent on  some  100  overseas  bases  over 
which  we  have  little  political  control.  Our 
1.500  B-47's  cannot  strike  from  the  United 
States  Iteelf  without  two-way  air-to-air  re- 
fueling. But  we  are  reported  lacking  enough 
air-tankers  to  refuel  more  than  one-fifth  of 
our  fleet  at  a  time. 

Our  military  aircraft  production  has  fallen 
over  recent  years  to  an  estimated  8.000  planes 
In  1956.*  This  compares  with  an  estimated 
Soviet  figure  of  10.000  to  16,000  planes  per 
year.  The  Russians  are  reported '  producing 
their  latest  night  fighters  at  5  timee.  their 
day  fighters  at  3  times,  their  Intercontinen- 
tal bombers  at  2  times  current  United  States 
production  rates. 

In  rocket  warfare,  the  limited  speed  and 
humah  error  of  piloted  aircraft  wUl  ulU- 
mately  be  replaced  by  the  Instantaneous 
speed  and  mechanical  accuracy  of  guided 
missiles.  The  Russians  have  been  reported 
working  on  an  intercontinental  guided  rocket 
with  5.000-mlle  range  and  nuclear  warhead 
ever  since  1946.  They  began  a  top-priority 
program  Immediately  after  they  seized 
a.OOO  German  rocket  speclallsta.  principal 
German  rocket  centers  at  Peenemunde  and 
Thurlngla.  and  plans  for  the  A- 10  German 
rocket  designed  to  Ifembard  New  York  from 
Europe. 

The  Russians  are  reported  building  mas- 
sive rocket  launching  sites  along  their  Arc- 
tic coast  aimed  over  the  Polar  Cap.  Mar- 
shall Bulganin  boasted  to  the  Supreme  So- 
viet this  last  December  that  the  Russlaiu 
would  soon  have  an  Intercontinental  mis- 
sile. And  our  top  scientific  Kllllan  Com- 
mittee Is  reported  as  saying  the  Sovieta 
should  achieve  decisive  superioaity  in  in- 
tercontinental missiles  within  the  1960-«5 
period. 

To  dste.  the  Russians  are  thought  to  have 
definitely  tested  a  guided  rocket  of  1.500 
milk  range.  This  intermediate  range  missile, 
with  a  nuclear  warhead,  could  strike  almost 
all  of  America's  100  overseas  bases.  It  might 
thereby  neutralize  our  basic  retalUUon 
weapon,  the  medium  range  B-47. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment gave  the  Intercontinental  missile  low 
priority  up  until  1955.  Secretary  Wilson 
estimates  we  may  have  one  In  the  next  B 
years.  With  a  $1.3  billion  budget  and  a 
newly  establUhed  coordinator,  our  rocket 
program  may  now  have  entered  the  life-and- 
death  sace  to  beat  the  Sovieta  to  the  so- 
called  "ultimata  weapon." 

Should  the  Russians  develop  the  Intarcon- 
tlnental  missile  before  us,  the  free  world's 
entire  treaty  and  defense  structure  might  be 
Imperiled.     Bv    merely    demonstrating    the 
weapon's  destructive  capabilities  and  the  Im- 
posslblllty  of  effective  defense,  the  Sovieta 
might  achieve  their  basic  slm  of  destroying 
our  alliek'  will  to  resist.     Then,  through  a 
•erles  of  maneuvers,  revolutions,  and  sub- 
versions, they  might  achieve  the  piecemeal 
dlslntagratlon  of  the  free  world  under  the 
awe«>me  threat  of  missile  warfare.     Tber* 
U  the  equal  danger  that  the  Sovieta  would 
attempt  to  exploit  their  temporary  advan- 
tage by  means  of  surprise  aggression  against 
the  continental  United  States  before  Amer- 
lea  matched  or  countered  their  new  weapon. 
Once  warfare  with  Intercontinental  mis- 
sllss,   thermonuclear  warheads,  and  radio- 
active  ash    becomes    generally    feasible.    It 
would  appear  that  any  side  could  totally  ds- 
•troy  any  other  no  matter  which  side  In- 
itiated warfare.   War  would  cease  to  have  any 
relation  to  national  policy  and  become  a 
matter  of  mutual  suicide. 

At  some  point  well  before  this  time,  it 
would  again  appear  absolutaly  imperative 
that  we  achieve  some  form  of  Inspection, 
dlsarmsment,  and  ultimata  intarnatlonal  baa 
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cr  eontrol  oC  nveiear  weapons.  The  key 
to  disarmament  would  appear  to  be  achleve- 
m«nt  of  pro«'sa  and  dear  American  mili- 
tary superiority.  Involving  prior  develop- 
ment of  an  Intercontinental  missile,  for 
thereby  It  would  become  dearty  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Conimunl.ste  to  disarm. 

We.  the  people  of  Aitirtea.  wish  to  r»- 
asaert  our  asiaitness  at  these  grtm  facts 
and  our  wUllngaess  to  iwy  whatever  tte 
prioe  of  peaoe  and  freedom  may  be. 


FOOD  SHIPMENTS  TO  RELIEVB  ' 
EUROPEAN  DISTRESS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pres*d«it.  we  h»ve 
»!!  read  with  irenulne  sjrmpathy  the  news 
from  all  pai-ts  of  Western  Europe  oon- 
ceming  the  trefnei>doa8  damage  inflicted 
by  the  cold  wave,  regarded  by  many  ob- 
tterrers  as  the  worst  such  storm  period 
in  a  century. 

The  President  of  th^  United  States, 
acting  for  the  people  of  ttie  ^United 
States,  has,  as  usual ,  responded  with 
promptnes.s,  humanitananism.  and  ef- 
fectlvenesB.  i 

From  ThoraasTille,  Ga.,  he  haS  sent 
word  that  we  are  prepared  to  use  a  part 
of  the  Nation's  farm  snrphises  to  reliere 
the  suflfertng  In  Western  Europe. 

Ahrady,  American  relief  activity  has 
reminded  the  world  that  no  Nation  is 
more  responsive  to  human  need  than  is 
our  own  Nation. 

Thus.  American  Armed  Porces  sta- 
tioned in  Europe,  by  means  of  their  relief 
operations  by  airplane,  by  helicopter,  by 
truck  convoys,  and  the  like,  have  shown 
once  again  that  the  only  war  which  we 
Americans  want  to  fight  is  the  war 
agalrvst  mankind's  age-old  enemies  of 
want,  disease,  hunger,  and  other  forms 
of  suITering. 

We  have,  cf  course,  been  particularly 
eager  to  respond  to  the  dire  needs  of  our 
friends  in  tlie  Republic  of  Italy.  They  in 
turn  have  already  resjwndcd  .through  a 
message  of  thank£  from  President  Qron- 
chi  for  all  our  assistance  activity  to 
date. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  enthusiasti- 
cally commends  the  President  for  his 
action.  We  earnestly  hope  and  pray 
that  nature's  fury  will  relent,  and  that 
Western  Europe  will  be  spared  from  fur- 
ther suiXering. 

But  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  past, 
there  will  be  other  natural  disasters,  un- 
fortunately, in  time  to  come — floods,  tor- 
nadoes, earthquakes,  avalanches.  ar*d 
the  like.  So.  we  must  and  will  be  pre- 
pared at  all  UoMs  to  utlUze  the  fruit  of 
nature's  bounty,  in  tlie  form  of  farm  pro- 
duction, to  relieve  distress  whenever  it 
occurs,  At  home  or  abroAd. 


I     SENATOR  HAYDEN.  OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Prestdent. 
today  U  A  very  Auspicious  dAy  in  the  life 
of  my  senior  colleAsue,  Csrl  Hatdcm.  of 
ArtzonA.  TodAy  he  «nt«T8  his  4Mh  yoAr 
AS  A  Member  of  Congress.  It  hAd 
been  my  Intention  to  nwke  some  remArlcs 
on  this  occAsion,  but  yesterdAy  I  hAd  the 
pleasure  of  reAding  in  the  WAShinston 
Star  A  very  excellent  Article  written  by 
Joseph  F.  McCafTrey.  enUtled  "Last 
Frontiersman  Marks  His  44th  Tear  in 
Congress." 


Becanse  the  article  ao  dearly  portrays 
the  unselfish  public  life  of  nay  seiuor 
coUeacue.  I  ask  ananimoos  eonaent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Roooas  at  this  vojoit, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ovdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcor«, 
asfbUovs: 


UkST  PfcumiiasMsM 


Sts  44th  Teas^ 


>  Congress  ^^ 

<Vy  Joseph  T.  McCaffrey) 

The  only  real  life  frontlereman  •tUl  In 
public  Itfe  enters  his  i&th  3^ear  as  a  Federal 
leglalator  today. 

Be  Is  CsBL  HaTSEM,  senior  Benator  from 
Arisona  and  eeeond  ranking  Member  of  the 
Senate  in  point  of  service.  Only  his  fellow 
Denaocrat.  Waltxb  Gaoacz.  of  Georgia,  has 
been  In  the  upper  house  longer  than  Mr. 
Hatozn.  who  "graduated"  from  the  Hoirse 
to  the  Senate  In  1OT7. 

But  Senator  Hatdcn  has  a  distinction  that 
is  unique.  Kot  only  does  his  tenin-e  on 
Capitol  HIU  exceed  even  that  of  the  timeless 
San  Ratbtkn.  of  Texas,  the  Arizona  Deavo- 
erat  Is  the  only  nsan  now  Uvlng  to  have 
served  his  State  In  Confess  continuously 
since  it  achieved  statehood. 

Arizona  was  only  5  days  old  as  a  State 
when  Repreeentattve-at-liarge  Cav.  Hatven 
took  his  seat  in  the  Houee.  There  still  were 
wild  Indians  back  home,  and  only  M0.003 
persons  tn  his  statewide  constituency.  The 
United  States  Itsell  was  only  on  the  thresh- 
old of  greatness. 

HO  BAVT  caocKcrr 

To  say  that  Cabl  HsTOBif  ts  the  last  fron- 
tlenBman  Is  not  to  say  that  he  Is  a  Davy 
Crockett.  No  tolustarer.  he  is  rather  the 
product  of  the  Amerioau  West.  A.  D.  1877. 

Senator  Hatden  was  born  in  the  settlement 
of  Hayden's  Terry,  now  known  as  Tempe. 
The  adobe  hcruse  where  he  was  born  Is  a  local 
landmark,  though  Its  former  reeidient  has 
now  nMK'ed  to  Phoenix  and  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  Washington. 

His  youth  was  that  of  the  West,  a-rldln' 
and  a-ropln',  with  time  £et  aside  for  as  mix:h 
reading  as  be  could  get  in.  Toung  Hatden 
managed  to  wade  through  all  nine  volumes 
of  Rldpath'B  History  of  the  World  by  the 
time  he  wns  12. 

TYw  future  Senator  entered  Stanford  Unl- 
vcrMty  Just  S  months  after  Herbert  Hoover 
graduated.  He  became  a  big  man  on  campus 
la  two  Aelds — footlxai  and  debating. 

After  college  Hatdxn  made  his  first  stab 
at  public  olfice.  Be  won  this  race,  for  a 
spot  on  the  Tempe  Town  Council,  after 
whlrh  he  became  cownty  treasurer  and  later 
sherlir.  During  his  term  as  sherUf.  48  years 
ago.  he  married  his  college  sweetheart.  Nan 
Downing.  Mrs.  Hajrden  and  the  Senatxx-  Uve 
today  in  a  large  apartment  near  the  Senate 
Office  Building. 

From  the  sherUTs  ofllce  Hatden  went  di- 
rectly to  Congress. 

SVZaYONX'S  MICE 

Looking  back  the  other  day  Senator 
Hatden  puffed  on  a  cigar  that  wouldn't  stay 
lit,  and  observed: 

"gvei  yune  has  been  rery  nice  to  me  all 
Biy  life. 

*1  remember  whan  I  flibt  got  tmn.  I 
aafcad  aroimd  some  of  the  okltlmars  too«r 
iliey  kept-fettlof  reelaeied.  I  got  a  lot  of 
advloe  and  moali  of  It  2  foUowad." 

The  key  piece  of  advice.  Senator  Hatscn 
•aid,  was  not  to  forget  the  home  folks.  He 
fot  Into  more  work  than  he  bargained  for 
the  Aret  time  be  decided  to  apply  this  adrtee. 

"X  foi  holtf  ot  about  l«jOOO  farm  bnUeUns 
and  sent  them  out  with  a  lattsr.  I  told  the 
faUce  I'd  weloome  any  Ideae  they  had  on 
legislation." 

The  Ideas  rolled  in.  Unfortunately,  most 
ef  them  were  from  Socialists. 

"I  decided  I  had  to  face  up  to  It,"  the  Sen- 
ator recaUe.    "So  I  stwlled  up  on  erery  pro- 


posal they  offered  and  tiaen  ^<1  alt  down  and 
tell  them.  1-3-3.  why  I  oppcMsad  the  plan." 

Senator  Hatocn's  most  cherished  piece  of 
advice  came  from  Representative  Frederick 
C  Talbott,  of  Maryland: 

"There  are  two  ktnds  of  Oongreasmen — 
abow  horses  and  work  horsea.  If  you  want 
to  gei  your  name  In  the  papers  be  a  show 
horse.  If  you  want  to  gain  the  respect  of 
your  colleagues,  keep  quiet  and  be  a  work 
horse." 

•nie  Arizona  newcomer  decided  on  the 
wortthorse  role.  As  a  result  his  name  Is 
not  tpo  often  In  print,  bat  be  Is  one  of  the 
most  tnftuentlal  MtiabiH  of  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  eountry's  great  authorities  on 
Goverument  speadlag.  Senator  Hatbcm  has 
sext'cd  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee since  entering  the  Senate  and  »has 
been  chairman  of  that  committee  since  Jan- 
vary  1»55.  He  also  smcs  as  ehnlrman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  as  a  saem- 
bcr  of  the  Committee  aa  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

From  the  day  he  came  to  C^^er^mB.  con- 
cerned wUh  the  responaibility  fc*  helping 
Arizona  shoulder  the  full  burdens  of  state- 
hood. Mr.  Hatbik  has  devoted  his  primary 
efforts  to  developlRg  the  great  Southwest. 
His  worries  todaj-  are  much  the  same  as  they 
were  In  1912:  The  largest  Indian  populatimx 
of  any  State  In  the  Union,  mining.  Irrigation 
and  reclanvtlon,  agriculture,  and  blghwaj's. 

He  made  one  of  his  most  vital  contribu- 
tions to  Arizona  and  the  West  as  coauthor  of 
the  Haydcn-Cartwrtght  bill  that  set  the  for- 
mula  for  distHbutlon  of  Pederst  aid  to  high- 
ways on  tlie  baste  of  ana  rather  than  popula- 
tion. Tills  was  fallowed  in  1050  by  Senate 
approval  ot  the  central  Ariaooa  project  which 
Hatokv  had  set  in  motion  12  years  before. 
Its  final  passage  was  hailed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Individual  victories  In  Senate  his- 
tory, ^a  personal  triumph  for  Cakl  Haybcn." 

"I  tness  I've  seen  a  great  piece  of  history." 
the  Senatw  says.  "I'd  been  here  only  a  few 
years  when  we  entered  World  War  I. 

"When  that  was  over  we  found  we  bad 
passed  from  a  debtor  nation  to  a  creditor  na- 
tion. Then  followed  the  great  depression  and 
a  revamptng  of  otir  economy.  Next  cnme 
World  War  11  and  we  emerged  from  that  as  u 
world  leader. 

"The  oomparlson  between  tlie''  1412  budget 
and  today's  budget  Is  Interesting.  Today  s 
budget  reflects  those  taro  great  wars  and  our 
present  state  of  atomic-age  preparedness. 
Give  us  the  impossible — a  guaranteed  world 
peace — and  we  could  slice  our  spending 
abnocA  In  half." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  join  in  the  tributes  lieing  paid  to 
our  esteemed  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  IMr.  HaydkmI.  He  is 
an  ''extraordinary  man.  and  holds  a 
unique  position,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
served  his  State  iu  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  since  Arizona  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

He  has  performed  great  service  for  his 
State  and  country,  and  I  express  the  fer- 
vent hope  and  prayer  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  wHl  be  with  us  in 
the  Senate  for  many  more  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BARKLBY.  Mr.  President.  I 
•hould  like  to  take  this  opporttmity  to 
)t>in  those  who  have  paid  tribute  to  our 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari« 
eona  IMr.  Hayoch], 

Mr.  .  President,  there  are  only  two 
Members  of  the  Congress  at  .this  time 
who  came  here  at  the  begin^ifng  of  the 
68d  Oongrefls,  on  March  4,  1913.  One  of 
them  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Smc 
Rayburn,  of  Texas,  and  tlie  other  is  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentocky.  who  now 
occuf/ie»  tbe  floor. 
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When  we  arrived,  there  was  a  young 
Representatiye  from  Arizona  who  had 
been  elected  in  February  1912.  His  elec- 
tion had  taken  place  on  that  unusual 
date  biecause  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
had  both  been  admitted  into  the  Union 
at  that  time,  and  a  special  election  was 
required  to  elect  a  new  Member  to  the 
House  from  Arizona.  The  amendment 
providing  for  the  popular  election  of  Sen- 
ators had  not  yet  taken  efTect  and, 
therefore,  the  legislature  elected  the  two 
new  Senators,  one  of  whom  was  Senator 
Marcus  A.  Smith,  and  the  other  was 
Senator  Henry  P.  Ashurst.  RepresenU- 
tlve  Hatoen  came  to  the  House  before 
the  legislature  elected  the  two  Senators. 
Therefore,  he  antedated  their  entrance 
Into  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  may  be  said  without  the 
^lightest  fear  of  contradiction  or  of  con- 
troversy that  no  more  effective  legislator 
ever  served  in  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress than  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. I  remember  serving  with  him  for 
14  years  in  the  House.  He  and  I  came 
to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
4th  of  March  1927.  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
without  any  fanfare  or  noise  or  histri- 
onics. Carl  Haydkn  has  served  his  State 
and  the  Nation  with  as  much  industry. 
Intelligence,  and  effectiveness  as  can  be 
attributed  to  any  man  who  has  ever 
served  In  either  House,  since  he  came  to 
Washington  at  the  beginning  of  the  63d 
Congress,  on  the  4th  of  March  1913. 

I  join  with  his  friends  in  hoping  that 
he  may  continue  to  serve  his  State  and 
this  Nation  as  he  is  serving  and  has 
served  them  for  44  years  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
has  had  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  the  article 
which  was  published  yesterday  in  the 
Washington  Star  concerning  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  had  intended  to  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  but  shall 
not  duplicate  the  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  beUeve  all  my  coUeagues  will  join 
with  me  in  best  wishes  to  a  Member  of 
thlB  body  who  is  celebrating  an  impor- 
tant anniversary. 

It  was  Just  45  years  ago  that  Arizona 
ratered  the  Union  as  a  SUte  and  Caml 
HATOBH  ei\tered  Congress.  Both  events 
wert  of  tremendous  significance. 

Th«  ciiMrgence  of  Arizona  a«  «  BiMit 
jnd^th*  procwi  of  crMtlng  a  nation 
th^  •tr«tch«d  from  tlM  Atlantic  to  th« 

IJ?^*^'**'-  '^^  •»**▼  ^  CAit  Kay- 
»w  Into  ttM  Con«r«M  broufht  u§  on§ 
of  our  wlMM,  on*  of  our  ubUtt,  tnd  ono 
of  our  moH  belorod  eoUMfUM, 
-.S*!2:  '**^^  brought  to  u«  tho  dartng 
Md  tho joMf Imition  that  eh«rMtorizMl 

£l-ift^*" ''^**^  Butitwast«a- 
iwrod  with  a  prud«ne«  and  a  lutn  mind 
th»t  has  mad«  him  ono  of  th«  moat  effee- 
tlve  Mamben  of  either  branch. 
^Almoat  every  bill  that  passes  Congress 
bears  upon  it  some  part  of  Ca«l  Hay- 
DtM'a  stamp.  Every  colleague  who  has 
•  project— be  it  big  or  little— stands  on 
ground  that  is  firmer  when  he  has  first 
sought  Carl  Hatden's  advice. 

He  is  a  quiet  man — a  modest  man.    He 
does  not  seek  public  notoriety,  and  he 
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cares  little  for  the  cheers  and  plaudits 
upon  which  ambition  feeds. 

He  always,  I  have  observed,  seeks  the 
substantial,  not  the  sensational. 

He  is  content  to  go  his  own  modest 
way — satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  Congress  is  better  and  the  Congress 
lAnore  orderly  because  his  effective  work 
has  shaped  legislation  in  the  path  of  the 
public  interest. 

Arizona  is  the  youngest  of  our  States. 
But  from  the  very  beginning,  it  demon- 
strated a  wisdom  beyond  its  years.  That 
wisdom  was  expressed  by  the  action  of 
the  people  in  sending  Carl  Hayden  to  us 
and  returning  him  to  oiu-  midst,  year 
after  year. 

I  hope  that  he  will  always  be  with  us, 
and  that  he  will  always  be  my  friend. 
Mr.  President,  no  man  could  ask  for 
more. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  arrived  only 
some  5  years  ago.  I  know  of  no  other 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  who 
has  ever  been  so  considerate,  so  helpful, 
and  so  understanding  as  has  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of,  Arizona. 

Senators  with  difficult  committee  loads 
respecting  appropriations  and  other  leg- 
islation, and  other  matters  of  tremen- 
dous importance,  find  it  difficult,  as  a 
rule,  to  extend  advice  to  fledgling  Sen- 
ators; but  I  may  say  that  Carl  Haydek 
has  the  reputation,  among  young  Seo- 
ators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  of 
always  being  available  and  helpful  to 
them  as  they  break  into  their  positions 
in  this  great  legislative  body. 

I  can  remember  during  my  first  days, 
that,  busy  as  Carl  Hayden  was.  he  would 
come  to  my  office,  in  his  rounds  through 
the  Senate  offices,  to  consult  with  me,  to 
cheer  me  up.  to  give  me  a  pat  on  the 
back,  and  to  make  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions based  on  his  wide  experience 
and  understanding  which  had  been 
gained  over  a  great  number  of  years  of 
most  constructive  service  in  this  great 
legislative  body. 

I  appreciate  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  said,  and  I  appre- 
ciate being  able  to  join  with  him  in  this 
tribute  to  m  great  United  SUtes  Senator 

K^^'iuS^^^^^^'^^^-  ^  President,  I 
should  like  to  concur  fully  in  the  remarks 
previously  made  by  the  majority  leader 
and  other  MembMn  of  the  Senate  on  both 
fldcf  of  the  aisle,  and  particularly  with 
tno  remarks  made  by  th«  dUtlngulahod 
5«i«tor  from  OUahoma  rogarding  th« 

5!!?ii*^  ^  9^  HAYogK  to  now  M«D. 
Mff  Of  this  bodjr. 

I  eamo  to  tho  fomilo  ii  f«ui  ggo.  to 

JXUJl"  °?^^^i,^}^  *•*  '^**»»  Cm 
i»Tr^'  '  "*^  '  ^^^  •"  goqualntAnoo 
with  him  thgt  Mtondod  ono  additional 
generation  boforo  mino,  becauM  my 
father  served  In  the  House  of  R«presontl 

fi*^***w  V^^  **^'  **y  '•'her  served  In 
Umt  body  from  1903  to  1915,  and  Carl 
HAYDEN  came  to  Congress  as  a  Member 

?/♦  fw^^rV^  ''*^  Arizona  was  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
pointed  out,  not  only  has  Carl  Hayden 
been  helpful  to  new  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  but  he  has 
also  been  of  assistance  and  most  cour- 


teous to  those  of  us  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Carl  Hayden  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  have  served  with  him  on  a  number 
of  subcommittees  of  that  great  commit- 
tee. In  legislation  affecting  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  he  has  token 
a  keen  interest,  and  in  such  matters  his 
actions  have  been  based  not  on  yarrow 
partisan  lines,  but  on  what  Is  best  for 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

As  minority  leader  I  am  happy  to  Join 
In  paying  tribute  to  a  great  Member  of 
this  body.  It  has  been  stated  that  Ari- 
zona was  the  last  of  the  States  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union.  That  is  true 
of  course.  However.  I  hope  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  the  last  State  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  because  we  have  knock- 
ing on  our  door  two  great  Territories 
that  have  served  their  apprenticeship 
I  refer  to  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  I  hope  in  the  not  too  distent 
future  both  those  great  Territories  may 
be  admitted  as  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President  I 
should  like  to  contribute  a  few  words 
to  the  tributes  which  have  been  paid  to 
Senator  Carl  Hayden.  As  one  who  was 
in  Arizona  at  school  when  Arizona  was 
still  a  Territory,  and  as  one  who  has  a 
slight  remembrance  of  Mr.  Hayden  as 
sheriff,  I  recall  that  he  won  my  respect 
at  that  Ume.  Then  I  came  to  know  him 
well  as  a  colleague  in  the  Senate 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  statement  first.  As  the 
minority  leader  has  stated,  Carl  Hayden 
has  been  kind  to  new  Members,  not  only 
to  Democrats  but  to  Republicans.  He 
took  us  into  his  confidence  and  advised 
us  as  to  the  methods  of  procedure.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, he  has  always  l)ecn  cooperative  and 
helpful.  While  we  have  not  always 
agreed,  we  have  always  parted  as  friends, 
and  always  continued  to  work  together 
as  friends. 

I  desire  to  Join  other  Senators  In  com- 
mending him  on  his  anniversary,  and 
express  the  hope  that  he  will  have  many 
more  years  of  service. 

Mr  O  MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  wlU  yield.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  former  MaasachusetU  student 
Who  was  in  Arizona  if  there  was  any  rea- 
^on^J,  in  referring  to  his  aequatnt- 
anceahlp  with  the  former  sheriff  In  Ari- 
zona, be  need  the  word  "fUgbi"  gcquslnt* 

Mr  0ALTOIf9TALL,  Mr,  Freeident  I 
will  fUnd  br  the  world  "eUght "  It  \§ 
my  remembrgnee  thgt  my  coneague 
Senator  HATDgw.  was  a  sheriff  and  helped 
keep  order  at  the  ballgame  in  which  I 
P»*y»^which  the  team  of  which  I  wae  a 
member  won.  There  was  no  need  for  his 
being  on  duty  as  a  guard  at  that  Ume. 
because  the  feeUngs  were  friendly.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  states  he  remem- 
bers the  occasion,  and  I  am  sure  he  does. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  realizes  that 
my  remarks  were  wholly  facetious. 

I  do  not  want  the  occasion  to  pass, 
however,  without  joining  in  the  tributes 
which  are  being  paid  to  Carl  Hatsxm 
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upon  this  anniversary.  I  became  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
January  1934.  It  was  not  very  long  be- 
fore I  learned  that  Senator  Hayden  re- 
garded a  committee  as  an  agency  of  the 
Senate,  and  not  as  an  agency  of  the  po- 
litical party  to  which  he  belonged.  I 
was  very  happy,  therefore,  to  have  the 
Senator  from  California,  the  very  able 
and  very  skillful  minority  leader,  agree 
that  Senator  Hayden  operated  wholly 
without  partisanship.  i 

Senator  Hayden  has  a  grasp  of  ihe  af- 
fairs of  this  Government  which,  in  my 
experience,  few  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  had.  His  study  of  requests  for  ap- 
propriations which  come  from  every 
branch  of  the  Government  has  given 
him  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  a  knowl- 
edge which  he  uses  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  a  great  Senator;  he  has  rendered  mag- 
nificent service  to  his  State,  the  Na- 
tion, and  this  body  as  a  whole,  a^d  has 
also  given  much  assistance  to  those  of 
us  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
Individuals. 

I  am  happy,  indeed,  to  participate  in 
this  tribute  to  him.  i 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  many  fine  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden!  on  his  45th 
anniversary  of  service  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  i 

Senator  Hayden  is  one  of  the  most 
likeable  Members  of  the  Senate.  Cer- 
tainly he  is  one  of  the  most  able  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  know  of  ho  one 
who  is  better  informed  on  all  matters 
coming'  before  the  Senate  than  is  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

He  has  been  most  helpful  to  me  dur- 
ing all  the  time  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Like  all  the  other  members 
of  that  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  treats  appropriations  in  a 
strictly  bipartisan  manner.  j 

Carl  Hayden  has  taken  many  hours  of 
his  own  valuable  time  to  look  into  the 
problems  of  Senators  from  other  States, 
and  at  all  times  he  has  been  most  con- 
siderate,      i  j 

Carl  Hatdkn  Is  truly  an  hohorable 
man,  a  great  Senator. 

Mr.  OOLOWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
/  have  prevlotisly  commented  on  my  senior 
colleague's  anniversary.  But,  as  a  citizen 
of  Arizona— and  I  feel  I  can  sarely  apeak 
for  the  entire  SUU  of  Arizon«f-I  did 
not  want  thie  opportunity  to  pMi  with' 
out  thanking  the  Members  of  thiie  body 
for  the  laudatory  and  well-ear^  re- 
mark* my  senior  colleague  IMr,  Hkxwnl 
has  received  today. 

It  may  seem  peculiar  to  my  eotleggue* 
in  this  body,  who  would  expect  a  Repub- 
lican and  a  Democratic  Senator  from  the 
same  State  to  be  fighting,  to  find  them 
not  doing  so.  As  a  Republican,  Mir.  Pres- 
ident, I  find  myself  in  great  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  my  State  who  have 
eternal  gratitude  for  the  service  of  Carl 
Hayden  in  the  Senate. 

I  merely  wish  to  take  this  opp<irtunlty 
as  an  Arizonian.  and  in  speaking  for  my 
State,  to  thank  the  Members  of  this  body 


for  their  very  generous  and  appropriate 
ronarks  this  afternoon  concerning  my 
colleague. 

FEDERAL  INDIAN  POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  is  aware  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  Rep- 
resentative Lee  Metcalt,  of  Montana, 
and  I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  officials  relative  to  Federal 
Indian  policy  on  a  national  scale  and 
more  particularly  with  isolated- Instances 
in  our  State,  Montana.  To  date  there 
has  been  little  success  in  moving  the  E>e- 
partment  from  its  hard  and  inflexible 
policies  toward  the  indigent  Indians  in 
the  United  States. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
my  colleagues  up  to  date  on  my  most 
recent  correspondence  with  the  Depart- 
ment and  other  correspondence  to-  which 
I  make  reference.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  «ie  following  letters  be 
printed  at  thls'iwint  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  Mc- 
Kay's reply  to  my  letter  of  January  6. 
1956.  dated  February  8.  1956.  The  Janu- 
ary 6  letter  addressed  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Wesley  A.  D'Ewart  is  printed  in 
full  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Janu- 
ary 12.  1956,  pages  381-382. 

My  reply- to  Secretary  McKay,  dated 
February  18,  1956. 

An  open  letter  addressed  to  Secretary 
McKay,  by  Iliff  McKay.  Blackfoot  tribal 
councilman,  Browning.  Mont.,  as  re- 
printed in  the  Glacier  Reporter  pn 
December  30,  1956. 

Assistant  Secretary  D'Ewarfs  letter 
to  Mr.  T.  A.  Busey,  publisher,  the  Glacier 
Reporter,  Browning,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Untted  States 
Department  or  the  Interior. 

OmcE  OP  THE  SbcretarT, 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  8, 1956. 
Bon.  Mike  Manspieu), 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Itr  Dear  Senator  Manspielo:  W«  have 
your  letter  of  jRnuary  0,  1060,  expreMlng 
jrour  belief  that  the  policies  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affair*  are  too  rettricted  and  do  not 
meet  the  needs  of  Indiana  who  live  away 
from  reaervatione,  AlthmiKh  you  refer  to 
MJll  VJ  a*  an  esample  of  the  probletn,  you 
espreae  the  mHnion  in  ieneral  terme  that 
"All  tfullgetit  Iiwllana  alwnitd  be  tlie  responal' 
biUtf  at  tite  Federal  Ooternmeni,  regardleas 
of  tribal  amitotlon  or  l^atloo/'  We  sb<mld 
lilM  to  dlactifls  this  opinUm. 

At  ttie  Mitaet,  I  atuiuld  XOu  to  IndlcaU  thai 
tbla  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  are  coneernad  about  Indiana,  their 
needs,  itielr  economic  and  aoclal  adjustment, 
and  ttielr  tiealth.  We  work  eonatantljr  with 
the  Indian  people  thenuelvea  and  with  eom- 
munltf  agencle*  and  branches  of  local,  State, 
and  Federal  governmenta  to  meet  their  need*. 
The  problem  then  ia  not  whether  the  Indian 
needs  should  be  met.  There  la  general  agree- 
ment on  that  subject.  The  problem  is  wheth- 
er the  cost  and  the  responsibility  should  be 
assumed  solely  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  or 
whether  it  should  be  shared  by  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  when  Indians  move 
away  from  reservations  and  taJie  their  places 
In  non-Indian  commiuitiea. 


The  Federal  Oovernment  haa  enacted  leg- 
islation that  provides  either  directly  or 
through  State  governments  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  citi- 
zens who  are  in  need  of  certain  kinds  of 
help.  The  States  also  contribute  funds  to 
these  programs.  The  foUowlng  is  a  list  of 
only  a  few  of  them:  i 

Old-age  assistance. 

Aid  to  the  blind.  ^    . 

Aid  to  dependent  children. 

Aid  to  the  totally  and  permanently 
disabled. 

Veterans'  benefits,  of  aeveral  kinda. 

Unemployment  compensation. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits. 

Vocational  rehabilitation. 

They  are  for  the  benefit  of  all  persona 
who  are  in  need,  and  Indians  may  partici- 
pate regardless  of  whether  they  live  on  or  off 
a  reservation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
statistics  to  indicate  how  many  Indians  out 
of  the  total  population  receive  assistance 
under  these  programs,  but  we  believe  that 
the  cash  value  of  such  benefits  for  Indians 
runs  Into  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

U  the  Federal  Government  were  to  aa- 
aume  responsibility,  as  you  suggest  It  should, 
for  all  indigent  Indians  regardless  of  tribal 
affiliation  or  location,  the  appropriations  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  need  to 
be  increased  many  mUlions  of  dollars  in  the 
community  services  field  alone.  The  admin- 
istrative sUff  In  Washington  would  need  to 
be  augmented,  and  a  staff  would  need  to  be 
provided  in  nearly  every  State. 

Your  proposal  would  apply,  however,  to 
much  more  than  relief  programs  Involvkig 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  It  would  also 
apply  to  the  education  of  Indian  children. 
The  present  policy  is  tb  be  sure  that  all  In- 
dian children  have  an  opportunity  for  an 
education  on  the  same  basis  as  non -Indian 
children.  During  the  'fiacal  year  1955,  49.2 
percent  of  all  Indian  children  attended  pub- 
lic schools.  This  was  possible  because  the 
Indian  people  for  the  most  part  want  their 
children  to  attend  public  schools;  States  and 
local  school  districts  in  many  instances  also 
want  this;  and  through  Federal  assistance  in 
two  fbrms  it  is  possible  for  these  arrange- 
ments to  be  made.  As  you  know.  Federal 
funds  have  been  available'  under  title  IV  of 
Public  Law  815.  aa  amended,  to  aaalat  SUtea 
subject  to  the  impact  of  Indian  population. 
This  act  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  second  form  uf  assist- 
ance for  public  schools  is  through  Johnaon- 
O "Mai ley  contracts  between  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  States  which  assist  school 
districts  where  need  is  created  by  large  areaa 
of  nontaxable  Indian  lands  add  numbers  of 
Indian  children.  Many  SUtea  acting  under 
their  constitutions  have  taken  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  and 
have  not  inalated  upon  Federal  financing  for 
Indian  children.  Any  pulley  that  Indicates 
that  Indiana  are  the  complete  rMponslMlliy 
of  the  Bureau  (rf  Indian  Affairs  will  reatilt  In 
many  nwve  miiliona  of  dollars  betng  needed 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children, 

Y<nir  auKfeatlon  wtnild  uXmt  crMle  sn  al« 
moat  lnstirmount«bl«  admlnlairatlve  problem 
in  connection  with  the  d«i«rmin«tton  of 
wtieilier  a  perwin  wi»o  doe*  not  live  on  a 
reaervatlon  la  an  Indian.  In  many  caaaa 
tlte  degree  of  Indian  blood  will  be  very  amall, 
tlie  person  will  have  no  connactlon  with  an 
Indian  tribe,  and  he  will  be  indUtlngutohable 
from  the  general  population.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  constantly  asked  to  help 
such  persons  determine  whett>er  they  are 
descendants  of  some  particular  tribal  mem- 
ber who  died  years  ago.  The  requests  are 
atimulated  by  Judgments  recovered  by  iome 
tribea  in  the  Indians  Claims  Commission  and 
in  the  Court  of  Clalma.  The  procesa  by 
which  the  Bureau  determines  the  persona 
wba  are  eligible  to  share  in  those  judg- 
ments is  as  complicated  as  the  determina- 
tion of  heirs.    The  problem  of  making  sudi 
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determinations  would  be  an  Unpoeslble  one 
In  connection  with  a  general  program  that 
applies .  to  all  Indians,  undefined.  In  the 
United  States  regardless  of  their  assimilation 
Into  the  general  population.  When  la  a  per- 
son llTlng  In  Great  Palls,  for  example,  who 
has  both  Indian  and  non-Indian  ancestors  to 
be  considered  an  Indian  and  when  la  he  to 
be   considered   a   non-IntUan? 

A  few  years  ago  a  representative  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare telephoned  to  inquire  whether  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  would  pay  for  th« 
burial  of  an  Indian  who  had  lived  In  Boeton 
for  18  years.  It  was  explained  that  the  Bu- 
reau could  not  do  so  but  could  advise  the 
State  on  ways  to  locate  relatives.  This  In- 
quiry resulted  In  •  report  that  the  relatives 
did  not  want  to  take  charge  of  the  body  or 
•Mist  with  funeral  arrangeraenta.  This  man 
had  never  been  active  In  tribal  affairs  and 
had  been  a  resident  of  Boston  for  years.  The 
usual  procedures  applied  to  him  a«  to  other 
eltlsens. 

As  you  know,  the  relocation  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  purely  volun- 
tary, and  Indians  are  assisted  financially  to 
move  to  a  new  location  and  to  obtain  hous- 
ing and  to  make  other  adjurtmenu  during 
their  initial  period  In  a  new  community. 
These  communities  would  not  agree  that  the 
fXndlans  who  have  moved  under  the  plans  of 
the  Bureau  have  created  a  financial  burden. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  complaint  on 
this  score  from   the  commuiytles. 

Your  letter  implies  that  situations  such 
as  Hill  B7  are  the  result  of  OMt  relocation 
program,  and  that  the  Departmeat  is  "dump- 
ing" the  Indian  population  Into  these  com- 
munities. We  assure  you  such  Is  not  the 
case.  The  Hill  57  situation  developed  long 
before  the  Dapartmenfs  relocation  program, 
and  It  has  no  connection  with  that  program. 
In  fact,  the  relocation  program  is  designed  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  such  sitviatlona.  and 
we  believe  tiiat  It  has. 

No  Indian  Is  encouraged  to  leave  a  reser- 
vation until  he  is  equipped  to  take  cars 
of  himself  without  creating  a  community 
problem.  Moreover.,  the  Department  has 
never  questioned  the  right  of  an  Indian  to 
rstum  to  a  reservation  If  he  wishes  to  do 
so.  The  right  of  freedom  of  movement  Is 
one  which  the  Department  scrupulously  re- 
spects. 

The  Department  has  repeatedly  "been 
accused  of  c<>nducting  a  program  for  Indians 
that  Is  too  paternalistic  and  that  has  re- 
tarded Indian  progress.  We  believe  that  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  Indian  dependency  on 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  overcome  Is 
to  treat  the  problems  of  Individual  Indians, 
whenever  possible.  Ir  the  same  manner  that 
similar  problems  of  the  general  population 
are  treated.  Any  program  that  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  every  appeal  to  be  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  regard  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  county  and  State  gov- 
ernments tends  to  continue  Indian  depend- 
ence on  the  Federal  Government,  and  Is 
especially  questionable  in  the  case  of  Indians 
who  have  of  their  own  volition  moved  away 
from  reservations. 

The  approach  suggested  by  you  would  tend 
to  make  a  small  segment  of  the  total  popu- 
lation completely  dependent  on  the  Federal 
Government.  In  perpetuity,  and  would  give 
some  basis  to  the  claim  frequently  made 
that  Indians  are  second-class  citizens  be- 
cause they  are  not  allowed  to  participate 
on  a  plane  of  equality  In  governmental  pro- 
grams that  are  available  to  the  general  dod- 
ulatlon.  *^ 

The  proposal  that  all  Indigent  Indians 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  regardless  of  tribal  affiliation 
or  location.  Is  completely  Impractical  of 
administration,  aside  from'  the  enormous 
cost  that  would  bs  involved,  and  we  believe 
that  the  proper  dividing  line  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  responsibility  Is  residence 
away  from  a  reservation.    There  Is  no  way 


without  great  overlapping  of  a^ncles  and 
duplication  of  services  in  which  ws  can 
properly  assist  Indians  who  have  voluntarily 
chosen  to  live  away  from  reservations.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  such  Iixlians  should  bs 
denied  any  rights  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination. On  the  contrary,  we  insist  that 
they  should  be  treated  the  same  as  all  other 
miTmbers  of  the  communities  In  which  they 
live,  and  be  allowed  to  participate  In  relief 
and  assistance  programs  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  their  ancestry. 

We  believe  that  o\ir  proper  role  is  to  cars 
for  those  Indians  on  reservations  who  are 
not  cared  for  by  other  agencies  and  to  con- 
tinue our  role  of  working  with  communities 
when  we  can  be  of  assistance  In  an  advisory 
or  cooperative  way  for  those  Indians  wbo 
have  moved  away  from  reservations. 

One  final  word  with  respect  to  Hill  87. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Scpumbcr 
1053  bearings  In  Montana  that  were  held 
by  the  Huu£e  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, a  represenuitive  of  the  State  testified 
that  Hill  S7  Indians  are  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  State  and  county  relief  pro- 
grams without  discrimination  because  of 
their  Indian  ancestry.  The  problem.,  there- 
fore, becomes  one  of  whether  the  entire  cost 
of  such  programs  should  be  shifted  ttom  the 
county  and  State  governments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  merely  because  of  the  In- 
dian ancestry  of  the  people  Involved.  We 
respectfully  suggest  tl  at  if  such  a  policy 
is  to  be  adopted  by  Congress,  it  should  be 
done  only  after  careful  dellberaUon.  and 
that  it  sliould  not  be  reetricud  to  one  iso- 
lated community  such  as  Hill  57. 

If  you  care  to  discuss  this  general  policy 
problem  in  terms  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoroTAS  McKay, 
'   Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

TTkttto  SrkTwa  SotAT*. 
CoMnrrTEX  on  Fo:ii:ign  Rxlations, 

February  li.  1954. 
Hon.  Douglas  McKat. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Wasfiington,  D.  C. 

DsAa  Ma.  SccaerABT:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  February  8.  answering  qu:s- 
tions-  raised  In  my  inquiry  of  January  6  ad- 
dressed to  Wesley  DEwart,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. I  have  read  with  interest  your  decla- 
ration of  the  administration's  Indian  policies 
nationally  as  well  as  in  Isolated  cases.  How- 
ever, there  remains  a  wide  gulf  b!!tween  our ', 
two  viewpoints  In  regard  to  Federal  Indian 
policy.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  views  on  several  of  the  state- 
ments made  In  your  communlcatfon. 

You  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  area 
in  which  we  disagree  most  heartily  Is  on  the 
degree  of  Federal  responsibility  to  the  In- 
dian. I  have  never  fejt  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  assume  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  all  Indians,  regardless  of  the  ' 
degree  of  blood  relationship,  economic  or 
social  status.  I  do  feel  strongly  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  assimilng  enough 
responsibility  to  the  Indigent  American  In- 
dian. There  are  too  many  sharp  divisions, 
too  little  flexibility  In  the  Department's  pol- 
Icies.  States  and  local  governments  are 
being  asked  to  carry  too  heavy  a  load  In  , 
welfare  and  relief  matters.  Residence  on  or 
off  a  reservation  as  criteria  for  Federal  aid  , 
Is  one  instance  of  an  Inflexible  position. 

Federal-State  cooperative  education  pro-  I 
granas  for  Indians  are  admirable,  but  they  do 
not  reach  all  of  our  Indian  children.  You 
state  that  "The  present  policy  is  to  be  sure 
that  all  Indian  children  have  an  opportunity 
for  an  education  on  the  same  basis  as  non- 
Indlan  children."  You  state  further  that 
40.2  percent  of  all  Indian  children  attended 
public  schools:  however,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  percenta-re  of  Indian  children  attended 
schools  on  or  off  the  reservation?     If  the 


figures  for  Indian  children  meet  the  N£A 
advance  estimates  of  87.1  percent  for  aU 
children  in  the  United  States  for  this  same 
period,  it  will  be  Indicative  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  Indian  children. 

The  relocation  program  is  a  worthy  veil- 
ttire.  I  am  sure  that  prngrcas  has  been 
made  where  actual  contact  is  made  between 
the  Indian  and  the  relocation  officer.  -Also, 
I  assume  interested  Indians  receive  adequate 
preparation  for  the  move  from  the  reserva- 
tion into  another  locality.  However,  infor- 
mation at  my  duposal  Indicates  that  many 
reservations  are  overcrowded  because  of  In- 
creased population  and  restricted  land  hold- 
ings. Many  of  these  reservation  Indians  and 
their  families  are  forced  to  leave  to  s<:ck  out 
a  mors  satlsfactury  livelihood.  Many  in 
th?lr  haste  fail  to  take  advantage  of  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  services.  If  all  Indian  fam- 
ilies who  left  the  rrservatlo.n,  in  addition  to 
those  interested  In  relocation  advice,  were 
to  descend  on  the  Bureau  olDclals.  I  am  sturs 
they  would  be  greatly  overtaxed.  When  they 
leave  the  reservation,  they  are  no  longer  eli- 
gible for  Federal  aid.  If  this  relocation  pro- 
gram is  to  be  a  success,  the  number  of  relo- 
cntion  officers  and  workers  must  be  increris'd 
on  the  reservation  as  well  as  being  p'nced  In 
the  field  to  aulst  ths  Indian  famlliss  in 
relocating. 

I  agree  that  ths  Indian  should  be  treated 
the  same  as  all  other  members  of  the  com- 
munlUes  In  which  they  live,  and  be  allowed 
to  participate  In  relief  and  assistance  pro- 
grams without  discrimination  because  of 
their  ancestry.  This  can  become  a  reality 
only  after  many  Indiana  have  been  properly 
educated  and  rehabilitated.  Under  the  pres- 
ent program  I  feel  that  this  is  not  beiug 
done. 

In  regard  to  the  situation  among  the  In- 
dians on  Hill  67  in  Great  Fails.  I  need  not 
reiterate  that  these  people  are  in  dire  need. 
Adequate  assistance  is  not  available  from 
State  and  local  agencies.  Your  firm  stand 
against  aiding  this  Indian  settlement  is  not 
consutent  with  a  recent  statement  mads  by 
A'^sisUnt  Secretary  DEwart  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  T.  A.  Busey.  publisher,  the  Glacier  Re- 
porter. Browning.  Mont. 

In  regard  to  welfare  policlsa,  Mr.  D'Bwart 
states: 

"S^ond.  •  •  •  welfare  policies  •  •  •. 
The  Indians  as  citizens  of  this  country  and 
of  their  Slate  and  county  are  entitled  to 
welfare  assistance  of  various  kinds  under  the 
social-security  laws  and  welfare  laws  of  the 
States.  It  U  our  policy  to  work  with  the 
Indians  and  with  the  SUtes  and  counties  to 
see  that  this  assistance  is  actually  provided. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  Indians  who  will 
not  be  eligible  for  the  several  types  of  wel- 
fare assistance  for  a  number  of  reasons,  even 
though  they  may  be  In  great  need.  In  order 
that  these  people  will  have  somewhere  to 
turn  for  help,  the  Indian  Bureau  obtains 
funds  to  prevent  stiffering  by  those  Indians 
who  are  in  real  need  of  relief  assistance  an>| 
cannot  obtain  It  from  other  sources.  It  Is 
our  policy  to  provide  the  same  amount  of 
assistance  to  the  Individual  needy  Indians 
as  each  State  or  county  provides  their  non- 
Indian  ne  ghbors." 

From  all  information  I  have  at  my  dls« 
poeal,  the  Indians  on  Hill  57  would  qualify 
aa  "those  Indians  who  are  in  need  of  relief 
assistance  and  cannot  obtain  it  from  other 
sources." 

Senator  Jamis  E.  Mumut.  Congressman 
Lix  MrrcALT,  and  I  have  spent  a  great 
amount  of  effort  In  behalf  of  the  Indians  in 
MonUna  and  the  Nation  in  attempting  to 
see  that  they  get  a  fair  break.  We  shall 
continue  to  do  so  and  will  welcome  any  addl- 
tlonal  assisUnce  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Its  agencies.  Ths 
Indian  was  the  first  American  and  .«hould  be 
entitled  to  treatment  and  respect  accord- 
ingly. 

With  beat  personal  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 


i- 


/    ■  I 
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[From   the  Browning   (Mont.)    Glacier  Re- 
porter of  December  30.  18551 
McKat  AMswxaa  McKat 
BaowHiM o,  MOMT.,  December  30. 
Open  letter  to:  i 

Hon.  DouoLAs  McKat.  | 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  Mb.  McKat:  Being  a  politician  like 
myself,  you  will  realize  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  I  find  myself  in  appearing  in 
local  papers  in  this  area.  These  papers  are 
In  the  habit  of  printing  your  releases  under 
big  headlines.  "McKay  says,  etc.  •  •  •"  i 
have  been  asked  to  explain  many  of  these 
articles  by  people  who  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  ths  McKay  to  whom  ths 
article  refers.  Por  the  most  part.  I  have 
been  able  to  either  laugh  at  some  of  the 
comments  mads  or  have  simply  dismissed 
them  as  a  misunderstanding. 

But  DOW.  due  to  an  article  which  carried 
ths  headline  "McKay  Defends  Indian  Pol- 
icies" (December  10  issue  of  Glacier  Rs- 
porter).  I  find  myself  bombarded  by  mem- 
bers of  our  tribe  with  questions  like  "What 
In  the  *  *  *  do  you  see  in  Indian  Bureau 
policies  to  defend?"  or  "What  Indian  Bureau 
policy  do  you  know  of  that  is  doing  lu  Injuns 
any  good?"  Well,  my  only  defense  to  date 
has  been  "Me?  Why  I  didn't  even  know 
the  Indian  Bureau  had  a  concrete  policy." 
Then  they  tell  me  that  according  to  the 
newspaper,  I  have  defended  the  policies  of 
the  Bureau.  You  can  see  the  position  that 
put  me  In.  I  had  to  read  the  article.  (Most 
members  of  the  Tribe  only  read  the  head- 
lines of  such  articles.)  Dont  you  know  that 
after  reading  the  article,  I  still  don't  know 
what  the  policies  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are? 

I  certainly  hope  one  of  their  policies  isn't 
to  withhold  legal  opinions  regarding  Indian 
affairs  from  the  Indians  concerned,  all  the 
while  distributing  copies  to  everyone  in  the 
country,  as  was  done  in  the  case  o(  your 
letter  of  October  7.  1955,  to  a  Mr.  Ralph  E. 
Becker,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  Por  your  in- 
formation, this  letter  concerned  the  right  of 
the  Blackfeet  Tribe  to  manage  their  own 
elections.  Incidentally,  who  is  this  Mr. 
Becker?  Is  he  a  voting  member  of  the  tribe? 
Does  he  want  a  precinct  established  In  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  so  he  can  vote?  We  have  some 
Beckers  on  our  tribal  rolls,  but  none  named 
Ralph.  It,  doesn't  really  matter.  The  thing 
that  concerns  me  is  that  even  common  cour- 
tesy was  disregarded  when  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  was  not  furnished  a  copy  Of  ttiis  letter 
about  their  internal  affairs. 

I  note  that  when  your  solicitor  ruled  that 
the  Blackfeet  members  would  lose  a  right 
they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past,  a  copy  of  the 
ruling  was  sent  to  the  reservation  in  good 
time.  I  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor 
which  states  that  from  now  oh  members  of 
the  tribe  will  have  no  preference  in  the  leas- 
ing of  minerals  belonging  to  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  that, 
too.  Is  this  part  of  a  new  drive  wtiich  will 
soon  end  in  Indians  even  losing  their  right 
to  a  preference  on  gracing  leases? 

I  ask  this  because  I  have  been  informed 
that  Indians  on  the  San  Carlos  Apache  In- 
dian Reservation  recently  lost  their  right  to 
a  preference  In  the  issuing  of  labor  contracts 
on  their  reservation.  Is  this  one  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  policies  I  am  mistakenly  ac- 
cused of  defending — the  policy  of  stripping 
the  Indian  of  a  preference  to  realise  the  full 
potentialities  of  their  resources  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  themselves?  It  even  goes  fur- 
ther. If  this  is  to  continue  to  be  the  policy 
of  ths  Indian  Biu-eau.  it  will  soon  result 
In  niany  Indians  not  being  able  to  make  a 
living  on  their  own  land. 

So  you  see,  I'm  really  on  the  spot.  Like  Ike. 
I'm  up  for  reelection  in  4069,  and  if  motae- 
thing  Isn't  done  to  correct  this,  Tm  a  dead 
duck.  It  won't  do  no  good  If  you  asked  the 
copywriters  to  headline  the  articles  "Secre- 


tary McKay  Says,  etc..**  as  I  sometimes  act 
as  secretary  for  the  tribal  council,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  and  members  of  our  tribe 
might  still  t>e  confused.  You  might  ask  them 
to  headline  the  releases  "Interior  Depart- 
ment McKay  Says.  •  •  •••  Maybe  that  will 
do  it.  Ill  do  the  same  for  you  and  if  I  ever 
write  anything.  111  insist  mine  be  headlined 
-Tribal  Council  McKay,  etc." 

To  take  some  of  the  heat — and  soon— 
though.  I  wish  you  would  do  the  following 
for  me:  Tell  me  what  the  policies  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  are.  specifically,  and  what  is 
being  done  to  enforce  them.  Please  do  not 
expound  upon  the  virtues  of  love  for  mother, 
God.  and  country,  or  the  great  potentialities 
of  the  noble  first  American.  Put  it  in  good 
plain  English  that  even  a  first  American 
after  his  experience  with  a  first  reader  can 
understand.  Tell  me  what  the  policy  is  re- 
garding keeping  reservations  as  a  land  base 
for  an  impoverished  people,  what  is  being 
done  to  equip  children  and  Indian  youth 
for  the  problems  of  a  complex  civilisation, 
what  Is  the  Indian  Bureau  policy  regarding 
fee  patents,  what  is  your  policy  regarding 
welfare,  the  leasing  of  trust  land,  and  so  on. 
Then,  maybe,  I  can  do  you  a  good  t\im  and 
defend  some  of  them,  but  right  now  and 
until  I  get  some  definite  information  111 
Just  have  to  go  on  playing  the  part  of  ths  In- 
jured party. 

Sincerely. 

luxT  McKat. 
Tribal  Councilman. 

Uwrrco  Statcb 

DXPAXTMEMT  OF  THE  INTEEIOB. 

OmCX  OF  THE  Sbcbxtakt. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  A.  BrsBT, 

Publisher,  the  Glacier  Reporter. 
Browning,  Mont. 

Mt  Deae  Ma.  Buset:  There  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  an  open  lettcar  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  McKay  from 
Mr.  niff  McKay  appearing  In  the  Glacier 
Reporter,  on  December  30,  1955.  He  said  that 
as  his  name  is  also  McKay,  statements  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  sometimes  are  mis- 
takenly attributed  to  him.  Therefore  he 
asked  to  be  told  In  good  plain  English  Just 
what  the  policies  are  regarding  a  number  of 
matters  of  concern  to  the  Indians  of  this 
country. 

As  Indian  affairs  come  under  my  general 
supervision  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, as  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
Montana,  and  as  there  should  be  no  con- 
fusion of  our  names,  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  his  public  request. 

First,  "what  is  being  done  to  equip  children 
and  Indian  youth  for  the  problems  of  a  com- 
plex civilization":  This  administration  takes 
special  satisfaction  in  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  education.  We  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  Inportant  responsibilities  we  have 
to  the  Indians  of  this  country  Is  to  see  to  it 
that  they  all  have  an  opportunity  for  a  flnt- 
rate  education.  I  believe  the  Indians  too 
understand  the  importance  of  education  and 
are  eager  to  have  their  children  in  school. 
With  the  cooperation  and  support  of  State 
and  local  school  authorities  we  are  encourag- 
ing the  enrolment  of  Indian  children  in  the 
public  schools  wherever  this  is  possible  in 
ths  belief  that  they  should  have  the  same 
kind  of  education  as  other  American  citizens. 
Also,  there  will  be  a  better  understanding 
between  both  the  Indians  and  non-Indians 
if  they  attend  schools  together  and  are  on 
an  equal  footing.  Where  local  public  schools 
are  not  available,  the  Indian  Bureau  {Itself 
runs  boarding  schools  and  day  schools  so  that 
the  Indian  ehildren  may  be  better  prepared 
to  make  a  living  and  to  be  good  citiseps. 

When  this  administration  took  ofSee,  half 
of  the  27,000  Navaho  children  of  school  age 
were  growing  up  without  the  opporttmlfty  of 
even  an  elementary  education.    That  jj^rob- 


lem  has  been  vigorously  attacked  In  the  i^ast 
a  years  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  all 
of  the  Navaho  children  presented  for  school- 
ing are  being  accommodated.  This  was  ae- 
oomplished  by  a  hard-hitting  emergency- 
type  program  which  involves  substantial 
expanalon  of  Indian  Bureau  school  facilities 
on  the  reservation,  enlarged  enrollment  at 
off-reservation  tioarding  schools,  increased 
use  of  mobile  facilities  such  as  tr&llers  and 
quonset  huts  and  the  placement  of  Navaho 
students  in  the  reservation  border  towns 
where  board  and  room  have  been  fiimiahed 
by  the  Bureau. 

Por  the  benefit  of  those  Indians  who  missed 
the  advanteges  of  school  in  their  youth  an 
adult  education  program  has  been  started 
this  year  in  five  tribal  areas  where  there 
Is  great  interest  In  such  a  program— the 
Seminole,  of  Florida:  Papago,  of  Arizona; 
Rosebud  Sloiu.  of  South  Dakoto;  Turtle 
Mountain  Chippewa,  of  North  Dakota:  and 
Fort  Hall  Shoi^one-Bannock.  of  Idaho. 

Second,  "wslfsrs  policies":  The  Indians 
as  citizens  of  this  country  and  of  their  State 
and  county  are  entitled  to  welfare  assisUnce 
of  various  kinds  under  the  social  security 
laws  and  welfare  laws  of  the  States.  It  is  oiu* 
policy  to  work  with  the  Indians  and  with  the 
States  and  counties  to  see  that  this  assistr 
ance  is  actually  provided.  There  are,  at 
course,  many  Indians  who  will  not  bt  eligible 
for  the  several  types  of  welfare  assistance  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  even  though  they  may 
be  in  great  need.  In  order  that  these  people 
will  have  somewhere  to  t\im  for  help,  the 
Indian  Bureau  obtains  funds  to  prevent  suf- 
fering by  those  Indians  who  are  In  real  need 
of  relief  assistance  and  cannot  obtain  It  from 
othf  r  sources.  It  is  our  policy  to  provide  the 
same  amotmt  of  assistance  to  the  individtial 
needy  Indians  as  each  State  or  county  pro« 
vides  their  non-Indian  neighbors. 

Third,  "keeping  reservations  as  a  land 
base":  A  ntmiber  of , tribes  such  as  the  Black- 
feet have  considerable  land  resource*  Which 
are  of  vital  Importance  to  them.  Many  other 
tribes  are  less  fortunate.  We  in  this  Depart- 
ment are  vigorously  opposed  to  any  congres- 
sional legislation  or  other  proposed  action 
<that  would  sell  off  !or  liquidate  the  Indian 
lands  against  the  wishes  of  their  owners. 
Everything  possible  will  be  done  to  help  the 
Indians  to  hold  on  to  those  lands  which  they 
need  and  want,  and  which  are  important  to  < 
their  economic  welfare.  More  than  that,  we 
are  not  content  to  merely  go  on  .preserving 
the  present  land  base.  We  are  placing  great 
emphasis  on  working  with  the  tribal  groups 
and  with  commerce  and  industry  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  reservation 
areas  and  to  provide  employment.  The  laqk 
of  full  opportunity  for  economic  advance- 
ment has  been  one  of  the  most  basic  and 
serious  problems  confronting  Indian  people. 

Pourth,  "leasing  of  trust  land":  Wherever 
It  is  practical  the  owners  of  trxist  land,  either 
Individuals  or  tribes,  are  encouraged  to  nego- 
tiate their  own  leases  and  to  receive  rental 
payments  directly.  Such  leases,  of  course, 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  so 
that  we  may  fulfill  our  obligation  as  trustee 
to  assure  that  a  fair  price  is  being  received. 
Where  conditions  are  such  that  competitive 
bidding  for  leases  is  best,  the  superintend- 
ent arranges  for  the  advertisement  and  com- 
petitive leasing.  Of  course,  leases  of  the 
trust  lands  are  made  only  with  the  approval 
Of  the  Indian  owners.  Where  tribal  range 
land  is  being  permitted,  it  is  our  policy  to 
aaiow  Indian  owner^  with  less  than  360  head 
c^  cattle,  or  the  eqiiivalent  of  sheep,  to  have 
ah  allocation  of  range  at  the  appraised  price 
without  competitive  bidding  If  the  tribal 
council  wants  this  preference  granted.  A 
Ivger  Indian  cattle  owner  has  to  compete  In 
the  bidding  to  lease  tribal  land,  but  If  a  non- 
Indian  offers  to  pay  more  to  ths  tribe  than 
be  has,  he  may  be  given  the  privilege  of 
ipeeting  the  higher  bid,  again  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  trilM. 
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fifth,  ~fe«  patenU":   We  do  not  bellcTe 
that  a  man  who  haa  demonstrated  his  com- 
petency and  aeeka  control   of  hla  property 
ahould  be  denied  that  basic  American  right 
merely  because  he  happen*  to  be  an  Indian 
Before  a  fee  patent  U  Issued,  a  thorough  and 
conscientious  examination  of  the  applicant's 
background  U  made  to  be  sure  there  is  no 
real  doubt  about  his  competency  to  manage 
his  own  personal  business  affairs.    If  he  plans 
to  seU  or  lease  the  land  the  Indian  Bureau 
wUl  counsel  with  him  in  any  way  that  seems 
necessary  to  protect  his  best  Interests.     It 
also  provides  him  with  an  up-to-date  ap- 
praisal of  his  land.    While  we  recognize  the 
competent  Indian's  undeniable  right  to  ask 
few  and  receive  a  fee  patent,  we  also  keep  in 
mind  our  continuing  trust  responsibUltles  to 
the  tribal  group  and  to  other  Indian  Jand- 
ownera    whose    holdings    may    be    affected. 
If    there    Is    any    real    possibility    that    the 
dlaposal    of   a    particular   allotment   might 
have  a  bad  effect  on  other  Indian  land  In 
trust,  the  Indian  Bureau  wiU  Uke  the  Inl- 
tiaUve    In    consulting    with    the    Indians 
concerned   and   wili*  give   them   every   pos- 
sible assistance  In  working  out  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  the  problem.    There  are   of 
course,  many  Indians  today  who  have  no  in- 
terest In  agriculture  or  Uvestock  operations 
«nd  are  eager  to  dispose  of  their  allotted 
holdings  and  use  l«to  proceeds  for  some  other 
purposes     In  the  past,  land  was  retained  In 
Indian  ownership  regardless  of  the  ability 
wishes  or  needs  of  the  Indian  owner  himself.' 
In  many  cases  needy  Indians  live  out  their 
•ntlre  Uves  wltUout  realizing  benefits  from 
their  allotted  holdings. 

Briefly  and  simply,  these  are  our  poUcles 
on  the  subjects  Mr.  McKay  asked  about 
They  are  for  the  protecUon  and  help  of  the 
Indians  of  this  couptry.  I  would  Uke  to  add 
that  this  administration  In  many  ways  Is 
making  a  very  sincere  and  sympathetic  effort 
to  learn  Just  what  the  Indian  people  have  In 
their  minds  and  In  their  hearte  to  work  with 
them  In  doing  the  things  which  will  give 
them  the  kind  of  life  they  want  and  that  they 
want  for  their  children. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wkslzt  a.  D'Ewast. 
Assistant    Secretary,    Public    Land 
Management. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IPtom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 

of  February   le.   1956) 
Campaign     Couc     Has    Two    Sidbs — Whole 

Ststim  of  PoLmcAL  Dqnations  CarnoziD 

•50  Lixrr  SooqisTiD 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
What**  all  the  fuss  about  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  an  (^11  company  attorney  to  con- 
tribute a  mere  ||2,500  to  the  campaign  fund 
of  Senator  CasJ,  Republican  of  South  Da- 
kota    What's  s0  novel  about  It? 

For  the  recortis  show  that  approximately 
•a  million  was  actually  contributed  and 
spent  by  labor  groups  in  the  1954  congres- 
sional campaign  to  reward  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  "right"  and  to  punish  those 
who  voted  "wrong"  on  legislative  measures 
listed  by  labor  unions.  This  list  U  pub- 
lished every  campaign  year  as  the  acid  test 
of  whether  certain  candidates  are  Indorsed 
or  opposed  by  labor  organizations  having  m 
pocketbook   Interest  In  the  legUlatlon. 

The  flies  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  ox  RepresenUtives  show  that.  In  con- 
nectlon  with  the  1954  con^jresslonal  cam- 
paign. AFL  and  CIO  unions  and  Independent 
labor  organizations,  through  their  own  po- 
litical committees,  contributed  these  sums 
to  the  following  successful  candidates  for 
Congress : 

Senator  DouGLAB.  Illinois-. $35  500 

Senator  MuaRAV,  Montana.. H  32.'  450 

Senator  NrtrBEHCES.  Oregon 23  250 

Senator  Htjmphret.  Mlnnesotallll  20  947 

Senator  McNamara.  Michigan......  19'  ooo 

Senator  Kct-auvw,  Tennessee I8  850 

Senator  O-Mahonet,  Wyoming 14  500 

Senatos  Barklxt.  Kentucky 13  000 

Senator  Scott.  North  Carolina...!  11.000 

Senator  Sparkman,  Alabama......  lo!  250 

''f*'**^ « 198,747 
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MONEY  EXPENDED  BY  SOME  LATOR 
LEADERS  IN  BEHALF  OP  CANDI- 
DATES FOR  OFFICE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
David  Lawrence  in  his  typically  intelli- 
gent approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
day,  has  done  the  American  people  a 
great  favor  by  the  publlcaUon  of  his 
column  Campaign  Coin  Haa  Two  Sides 
In  the  newspapers  of  the  NaUon  last 
Thursday,  February  16. 

In  this  arUcle  he  points  out  the  vast 
sums  expended  by  some  leaders  of  labor. 
In  behalf  of  candidates  for  office.     He 
does  not  imply,  nor  do  I.  by  inserting 
this  article  that  this  money  was  intended 
to  influence  the  voting  of  these  men     I 
am  hopeful  that  the  coming  Investiga- 
tion of  pressures  which  are  exerted  on 
Members    of    Congress    will    entail    a 
thorough   examination  of   the   monies 
spent  by  these  few  leaders  of  labor,  as  I 
am  convinced  that  It  will  uncover  the 
most  active  and  Influential  source  of 
pressure  in  Washington, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb  at  this 
pomt.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


The  above-mentioned  Senators,  like  Sen- 
ator Cask,  are  all  men  of  Integrity.  Their 
names  are  given  here  only  because  the  rec- 
ords show  they  received  the  largest  total 
amounts  from  the  labor  union  groups  An- 
other Wl.OSO  was  spent  by  the  labor  union 
conunlttees  In  unsuccessful  attempts  to  elect 
their  senatorial  candidates  In  California 
Ohio.  Massachusetts.  Iowa,  and  New  Jersey. 

There  was.  of  course,  a  huge  sum  spent 
to  try  to  elect  certain  candidates  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  CaneraUy  speak- 
ing, the  labor  money  went  prImarUy  to 
Democratic  candidates.  Much  of  the  money 
was  contributed  in  an  effort  to  defeat  candi- 
dates'deemed  unfriendly  to  labor.  Thus, 
when  SenatOT  Case  was  running  6  years  ago 
about  $5,000  was  spent  in  trying  to  defeat 
him.  There  are  rumors  that  about  $10  000 
WUl  be  contributed  this  year  for  the  same 
piirpose. 

The  same  flies  in  the  House  show  various 
persons  of  prominence— Including  officials  of 
large  corporations — who  contributed  Out  of 
their  personal  funds,  as  the  law  permits,  to 
different  candidates- for  Congress,  mostly  Re- 
publicans. One  cannot  tell  from  a  reading 
of  the  records  how  these  contributions  tie 
Into  any  votes  on  speclflc  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, whereas  labor  unions,  of  course  boldly 
publish,  their  list  of  measures  and  are  known 
to  be  active  in  prtventlng  the  passage  of 
particular  laws  affecting,  them  or  In  secur- 
ing the  repeal  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor -management  law. 

The  whole  system  is  wrong  in  principle 
Even  conceding  that  every  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative to  whom  campaign  contributions 
are  made  by  labor  unions,  for  instance  wUl 
vote  as  his  conscience  dlcUtes  and  will  try 
not  to  be  influenced  in  the   least  by  the 


amount  of  money  spelit  to  help  elect  or 
defeat  him.  the  fact  remains  that  large  cam- 
paign contributions  are  subject  to  the  query 
as  to  whether  they  do  not  exert  some  degree 
of  Influence  on  the  legislators. 

Thus,  the  CIO  and  AKL  regularly  maintain 
lobbying  agents  in  Washington  who  fre- 
quently call  on  Members7of  Congress  in  per- 
son to  endeavor  to  persv^e  them  to  vote  for 
certain  Ubor  leglslatloh  or  to  oppose  the 
bills  in  which  labor  leaders  claim  to  have  a 
deep  Interest.  These  same  Jegl'^latlve  agents 
do  not  themselves  offer  campaign  contribu- 
tions. But  back  home  in  the  districts  and 
states,  the  local  union  organizations— with 
their  affiliated  political  leagues -arrange 
this  and  make  widely  known  what  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Congressman  or  Senator  has  been 
on  various  rollcalls. 

ThU  hex  score  U  published  and.  if  a 
Senator  or  Representative  has  not  voted 
enough  times  for  labor's  list  of  measures,  he 
l«  opposed,  whereas,  if  his  voting  record  has 
been  preponderantly  favorable,  he  U  in- 
dorsed and  funds  are  given  to  "his  campaign 
It  used  to  be  that  the  national  labor  orgnni- 
zat  ons  did  the  blacklisting  or  Indorsing  or 
giving  of  money  dlrecUy  but  now  these  are 
left  largely  to  the  local  organizations. 

To  tet  rid  of  the  present  system,  campaign 
eontrlftutlons  of  $50  or  less  would  be   the 
BolutJ<5n.      It  would,  of  course,  be  costly  to 
canvbss  for  small  contributions.     The  acnui- 
sltjon  expense  would  be  very  hlg*i.      But  in 
the  long  run  the  limitation  of  campaign  con- 
tributions to  ajaaxlmum  of  $50  would  make 
it  impossible  fdKiny  organisation  of  a  spe- 
cial-interest  nature— like  a  labor  union  or 
an  employer's  association— to  raise  enough 
money  to  Influence   the  votes  of  Members 
of  Congress.    Moneyralslng.  moreover,  would 
have    to   be    limited    to    political    commit- 
tees  the  members  of  which  donated  their 
services  or  were  paid  out  of  the  campaign 
funds,  and  who  could  be  by  law  prohibited 
from  being  on  the  payroll  of  any  company, 
"'w.  t         union,    or    national    organlratlon 
Which  has  an  Interest  in  pending  legislation 


PRESSURES  TO   INFLUENCE 
LEGISLATION 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Mr.  President,  In 
the  furor  that  has  been  raised  over  the 
revelation  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  of  what  he  thought 
to  be  the  improper  use  of  money  by  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  passage  of  the  Har- 
ris-Fulbright  bUl,  we  have  lost  sight  of 
a  source  of  pressure  which  has  existed 
for  a  long  time  and  which  grows  stronger 
as  Congress  repeatedly  refuses  to  face 
the  Issue.    This  is  the  lobbying  and  pres- 
sure of  the  unions.    Their  resources  are 
unlimited,  their  spending  In  Washington 
Is  far  above  the  amount  one  would  ex- 
pect to  be  spent  by  that  group,  and  their 
means  of  bringing  pressure  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Washington  level. 

Two  weeks  ago.  In  Miami,  Fla..  these 
people  condemned  to  political  death  II 
RepubUcan  Senators  whose  most  heinous 
crune  is  that  of  being  Republican.    The 
fact  that  these  men  have  voted  consist- 
ently with  what  is  good  for  America  have 
devoted  years  of  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  their  country,  have  been  endorsed  by 
a  majority  of  their  voters  for  this  office 
Is  of  no  meaning  to  this  smaU  group  of 
leaders  who  would,  by  virtue  of  their  very 
power  of  money,  attempt  the  destrucUon 
of  the  service  of  these  Senators.    If  that 
Is  not  pressure  of  the  vUest  type,  then  I 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 


word.  If  that  type  of  Ihfliience  Is  not 
more  harmful  than  any  we  have  wit- 
nessed to  date,  then  we  Americans  have 
lost  our  sense  of  values.  Its  worst  aspect 
lies  in  the  fact  that  these  leaders  pur- 
portedly speak  for  their  entire  member- 
ship, giving  in  effect  the  power  of  16  mil- 
lion votes  to  their  utterances.  This  is  not 
so.  but  these  few  leaders  ignore  the  po- 
litical freedoms  of  their  members  by  con- 
stantly telling  the  country  what  they 
will  do.  and  not  asking  the  membership 
what  they  would  do.  Then  they  proceed 
with  their  efforts  with  dues  money, 
money  collected  by  compulsory  means 
from  a  man  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment— and  spend  it  against  the  stated 
wishes  of  a  minority  of  the  group. 

By  their  very  evidence  contained  in  a 
report  of  the  executive  council  of  the. 
AFL.  this  group  admits  that  their  in- 
fluence extends  in  a  powerful  way  onto 
the  very  floor  of  the  Senate  Itself.  Allow 
me  to  read  from  that  report  a  statement 
concerning  a  bill  that  came  up  in  the  83d 
Congress.  I  am  reading  from  the  report 
of  the  executive  council  on  S.  2650: 

When  debate  began  in  the  Senate  on  the 
bill,  after  Chairman  Ssctth  had  made  his 
speech  in  behalf  of  It,  Senatcu-  Qolowater 
presented  bis  very  objectionable  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  turned  all  labor 
matters  back  to  the  States.  This  was  most 
objectionable  to  practically  all  Democratic 
and  Republican  Senators  from  Northern 
States  as  there  suy  some  17  States,  mostly 
in.  the  South,  who  have  right-to-work, 
non-union-shop  laws,  and  the  amendment 
would  have  given  further  In^petus  to  the 
migration  of  Industry  to  these  Southern 
States,  and  we  were  advised  that  If  the 
Ooldwater  amendment  was  adopted  that  all 
southern  Senators  would  be  obliged  to  vote 
for  the  bUl.  We.  therefore,  permitted  the 
debate  to  continue  for  a  eouple  of  days  and 
then  Senators  Ivxs  and  Lkhman  presented 
fair  labor  practices  an^ndments.  This,  of 
course,  put  the  southerners  on  the  spot  \>t- 
caose  they  were  obliged  to  oppose  this  and 
It  also  did  the  same  for  the  Republicans  who. 
as  a  party,  are  supposed  to  favor  the  pro- 
posal. The  A.  F.  of  L.  was  opposed  to  a 
FKPC  propoc'al  being  added  to  a  labor  bill. 

We  then  made  arrangements  with  Senator 
Hnx  to  offer  the  motion  to  reoommit  before 
any  amendments  were  voted  on  and  as  aU 
factions  were  fearful  and  more  or  leas  eon- 
fused.  they  voted  to  reoommit  the  bUl.  80 
to  43. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  quoted  that 
statement  to  show  that  these  labor  lead- 
ers flagrantly  and  openly  report  in  their 
publication  that  they  can  control  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  suggest  that  In  any  investigation 
which  is  conducted  by  the  Senate  all 
sources  of  pressure,  including  that  of 
labor  leaders,  be  considered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  edi- 
torials published  in  the  Port  Lauderdale 
Daily  News  and  the  Washington  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Dally  News  of 
Fehrtiary  10.  1050] 

Xr  This  Is  Jxtsticx  DicnoNAUxs  Need  To  B> 
RsiwaiTTsif 
Two  events  of  the  past  week,  totichlng  on 
the  same  moral  Issue  but  involving  far  dif- 


ferent reactions,   are   deserving  of  a   little 
thought  today. 

One  event,  involving  a  $2,500  campaign 
donation  to  Senator  Fbamcis  Cask,  of  South 
Dakota,  touched  off  quite  a  furor  and  now 
has  become  the  subject  <tf  a  q>acial  congres- 
sional  Investigation. 

The  other  event,  a  decision  by  the  leaders 
of  the  APL-CIO  to  spend  as  piuch  aa  $1,500,- 
000  this  year  to  influence  the  course  of  the 
presidential  and  congressional  elections  this 
fall,  has  created  nary  a  ripple  of  Interest 
from  the  very  same  groups  which  look  with 
so  nnich  horror  on  the  $2,500  donation  to 
Senator  Case's  campaign. 

The  $2,500  contribution  was  made  by  a 
Nebraska  lawyer,  John  M.  Neff.  who  has  never 
met  Senator  Cass  personally.  He  has  stated 
he  made  the  gift  In  good  faith  because  he 
felt  the  Senator's  record  was  deserving  of 
support  and  there  was  no  strings  of  any 
kind  connected  to  the  gift. 

B\r.  because  Mr.  Neff  once  was  registered 
as  a  lobbyist  for  oil  Interests,  and  because  at 
the  time  the  gift  was  made  public,  the  Senate 
was  embrjiled  in  a  bitter  baUle  over  a  bill 
to  exempt  natural  gas  producers  from  Fed- 
eral contrc^,  it  was  charged  that  the  cam- 
paign contribution  was  little  more  than  an 
outright  attempt  to' influence  Senat(V  Cass's 
vote  on  this  bill. 

Whether  this  waa  the  purpose  or  not  It 
didn't  work  as  Senator  Cask  rejected  the  con- 
tribution and  instead  of  voting  for  the  bill 
as  he  had  originally  been  inclined  to  do  he 
voted  against  it  on  the  final  roUcall. 

But  the  gist  of  this  whole  business  is  not 
the  contribution,  itself,  but  the  acceptance 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  all  wrong  for  a 
private  individual  or  a  business  corporation 
to  openly  give  financial  support  to  political 
candidates  while  it  la  perfectly  all  right 
for  labor  unions  to  do  It. 

Our  laws  set  up  a  very  strapge  distinction 
In  this  respect.  Corporation^,  for  instance. 
are  expressly  forbidden  from  making  contri- 
butions to  political  campaigns  on  the  theory 
that  if  they  were  so  minded  they  coiild 
strongly  influence  political  campaigns  to 
their  own  end  by  liberally  contributing  to 
the  campaigns  of  their  choaen  candidates. 

But  labor  unkms.  which,  in  effect,  aren't 
a  whole  lot  different  than  corporatloos,  are 
not  banned  froca  contributing  to  political 
campaigns.  In  the  1054  congressional  cam- 
paigns the  AFL  and  the  CIO  have  openly 
bragged  aboat  cpending  approximately 
$850,000  in  an  effort  to  secore  the  election 
of  legislators  friendly  to  their  objectives. 
Now  they  have  come  forth  with  a  program 
c%|nng  for  the  expenditure  of  almost  twice 
ar  much  this^'^ear  in  an  effort  to  Influence 
the  upcoaalng  proaUexiUal  and  coogreaB tonal 
•lections. 

If  it  is  morally  aiwl  legally  wrong  for  a 
buBlnenman  to  spend  corporation  funds  to 
help  aeeare  the  election  of  a  legtalatar  whose 
attitude  he  admires  and  leapectu  then  Isn't 
It  eqaully  wrong  for  a  labor  union  to  collect 
money  from  its  memben  for  the  very  same 
purpose? 

How  can  eonsctentlous  legMators  Justify 
the  calling  of  a  special  congressional  Inveatl- 
gatlon  into  the  source  and  the  purpose  of 
a  $2,500  donation  by  an  Individual  to  1 
Senator's  campaign  while  onrerloolcing  the 
fact  that  the  AFIr-CIO  has  Just  announced 
the  raising  of  a  $1,600,000  war  cheat  which 
will  be  used  to  kelp  elect  not  1.  hut  hun- 
dreds of  legislaten  sympathetic  to  organised 
labor's  objectlvea? 

How.  in  the  name  of  heaven,  can  anybody 
with  any  aenae  at  all  argue  that  there  la  any 
difference  between  these  two  things?  If  one 
Is  wrong  then  the  other  la  equally  wrong,  yet 
the  Individual  who  made  the  contribution 
Is  hailed  before  a  congressional  investigating 


in  their  fancy  hotel  suites  at  Miam^  Beach 
knowing  full  well  Congress  won't  have  the 
nerve  to  give  their  poUtical  activities  and 
their  political  contributions  the  same  search- 
ing ono»-over. 

Truly,  we  are  getting  to  be  a  strange  Na- 
tion. Wrongdoing  can't  be  given  a  simple 
definition  anymore.  It  Is  shaded  with  dis- 
tinctlcms  depending  upon  who  is  the  wrong- 
doer. And  in  the  case  of  organized  labor, 
acts  that  are  wrong  for  everybody  else  to 
commit  have  been  clothed  with  a  cloak  of 
Inununity  that  legislators,  beholden  to  the 
hand  that  fepds  them,  won't  or  don't  dare 
to  remove. 

For  the  llff  of  us  we  can't  get  very  dis- 
turbed about  this  $2,500  contribution  to 
Senator  Case's  campaign.  That's  peanuts - 
compared  to  the  $1,500,000  organized  labor 
boasts  it  is  getting  ready  to  toss  Into  the 
coming  campaigns,  yet  Congress  gets  all  hot 
and  bothered  about  the  $2,500  while  ignor- 
ing the  $1,500,000.  In  other  words  it  Isn't 
what  you  do  anymore  that  determines  wrong- 
doing it's  who  you  are  and  how  jxiu  do  it  that 
counts  with  Congress,  'and  If  that  is  Justice 
the  dictionaries  need  to  be  rewritten. 

,  J.  W.  OOKE., 

[From  the  Washington'  News  of  February  13. 

1956] 

Cask  ros  Poutzcs 

It  is  eonunon  knowledge  that  the  laws 
which  presume  to  control  the  collection  and 
spending  of  ix>litical  campaign  funds  are 
freely  and  rampantly  violated. 

It  is  obvious  the  laws  themselves  are  full 
ot  loopholes. 

l\  is  doubtful  Cohgress.  even  doing  its 
honest  best,  could  write  an  airtight  law  on 
campaign  contributions  and  expenditures. 

The  most  effective  restraint  on  abuses,, 
then.  Is  a  vocal  public  opinion.  And  that 
opinion  can  be  aroused  only  by  an  ample 
display  of  the  facts. 

The  United  States  Senate  now  has  a 
timely  opportunity  to  pry  the  lid  off  these 
facts. 

Senator  Thomas  C.  HEinmrcs.  at  Missouri, 
is  a  candidate  for  reelection  this  year,  so 
he  is  expected  to  withdraw  from  his  post 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Privileges  and 
Elections  Suboommlttee.  the  watchdog  of 
campaign  and  election  ethics.  His  place 
probably  wiU  be  taken  by  Senator  Alsebt 
OoKE,  of  Tennessee. 

And  Senator  Gore  has  ideas  about  an  in- 
vestigation of  political  spending  which  would 
provide  the  public  with  some  highly  illu- 
minating Iniormatloa — ^if  he  Is  permitted  to 
go  ahead. 

For  Instance,  Senator  Ooeb  would  prober' 
the  so-called  interstate  contributions — thlDse 
which  come  from  donors  outside  the  State 
where  the  nraney  is  spent.  He  would  Ih- 
dude  In  this  a  review  of  contributions  by 
labor  unkms  aa  well  as  business  outfits. 
In  fact,  the  whole  question  of  the  use  of 
union  funds  for  political  puipoaea  oivht  to 
be  aired. 

Tbia  Is  a  fertile  field  for  aenatorlal  In- 
quiry. Such  an  inquiry,  if  tmparClally  and 
dUigently  conducteid,  could  make  for  a 
healthier  climate  in  political  spending.  And 
this  is  the  year  to  do  It.  when  campaign 
funds  promise  to  be  aore  luah  than  ever. 

{mm  the  Washington  News  of  February  14. 
10S6] 
Sttee,  T&xx  the  Lib  Orv  . 
Senator  Ooix.  of  Tennessee,  has  taken  over 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Elections  Sub- 
committee and  Is  eager  for  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation of  lobbying  and  campaign  con- 
trltoxitlons. 
Whether  by  his  suboommlttee.  or  some 


committee  to  explain  his  actions  and  bis.     other,  there  ought  to  be  a  full-dress  Inves- 
moUvee  whUe  the  AFL-CIO  leaders  alt  back Vtlgation,    It  should  add  to  general  Interest 
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And  public  enlightenment  In  tbls  election 
ye*r. 

But  let  there  be  no  sacred  cows  in  thta 
investigation.  Public  attention  has  been 
focused  on  slush  funds  by  Senates  Cask's 
revelation  of  an  attempt  made  to  contribute 
an  unsolicited  $2,500  to  his  campaign. 

But  the  representative  of  the  president 
of  the  Superior  Oil  Co.  Is  not  the  only  man 
momentarily  Interested  In  the  outcome  of 
this  election. 

The  gas  lobbies  should  be  Investigated — 
both  of  them.  The  producers'  lobby  which 
favored  the  Harrls-Fulbrlght  bill,  and  the 
distributors'  lobby,  which  opposed  It. 

Nor  Is  that  the  only  Issue  before  the 
sitting  Congress.  The  highway  bill  Is  coming 
up,  and  the  truckers'  lobby  Is  ready  to  try 
to  put  the  major  bxirden  of  the  cost  on  the 
rest  of  us.  who  will  use  the  Interstate  and 
intercity  highways  only  occasionally — and 
then  Inconveniently — If  you  get  stuck  be- 
hind some  pavement-grinding  dlesel  monster. 
There  are  other  lobbies.  Let's  Investigate 
all  of  'em — 

The  teachers'  lobby,  trying  to  get  Federal 
funds  for  school  aid. 

This  lobby  carries  no  little  black  bag, 
nor  even  an  envelope  filled  with  $100  bills. 
But  It  carries  a  currency  more  negotiable 
at  the  polls — ballots. 

The  union  labor  bosses'  lobby,  which  at 
Miami  Beach  has  Just  received  the  recom- 
mendation that  >the  AFL-CIO  amass  a  slush 
fund  of  $3,750,000  for  the  elections,  not 
counting  money  spent  for  "political  edu- 
cation" of  union  members. 

That's  more  money  than  any  old-time 
political  committee  ever  had. 
Let's  Investigate  everything. 
If  Senator  Goax  is  running  the  show,  then 
obviously  the  first  thing  to  look  into  Is  the 
contributions  of  those  who  are  getting  elec- 
tric power  for  less  than  it  Is  worth  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.    Let's  move  on  from  there. 


February  20 


•THE  LAST  BEST  HOPE  OP  EARTH'  — 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  THOMAS 
H.  JTOCHEL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  honor  of  speaking  at  the  annual  Ldn- 
coln  Day  dinner  held  in  the  Blltmore 
Hotel.  Los  Angeles,  on  February  13,  1956. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  address  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Last  Bxst  Hope  or  Eabtb 
I  feel  very  greatly  honored  again  to  be  In- 
vited to  speak  here  in  Los  Angeles  on  this 
occasion.  Yesterday  was  the  birthday  of  a 
noble  American  President,  one  of  the  great 
men  of  all  the  ages.  It  was  he  who  saved  our 
country  from  dissolution,  and  It  was  he  who 
broke  the  literal  chains  which  had  enslaved 
a  whole  race  of  people. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  humble  product 
of  common  American  soil.  His  whole  life- 
time was  full  of  difficulties  and  replete  with 
sorrow.  His  sweet  philosophy  of  life  and  his 
magnificent  philosophy  of  free  government 
both  developed  during  a  cruel  period  of 
American  history.  Both  sedulously  guided 
him  Into  the  poUtlcal  life  of  his  day  and, 
finally,  through  the  faith  of  people,  to 
the  stewardiihtp  of  a  nation  making  signs  of 
cracking  up.  Before  he  died  In  a  little  house 
acroea  the  street  from  Ford's  Theater  in 
Washington,  the  martyred  President  had  pre- 
served America  for  future  generations,  and 
had  enunciated  a  new  meaning  of  free  gov- 
ernment and  freemen. 


In  the  late  1860'b.  a  biography  of  Lincoln 
was  published.    A  friend  of  mine  gave  me  a 
copy  of  it.     I  quote  a  few  paragraphs  of  it: 
"A  little  Incident  occurred  during  the  cam- 
paign that  illustrated  Mr.  Lincoln's  readiness 
In  turning  a  political  point.    He  was  making 
a  speech  at  Charleston.  Coles  Coimty,  when 
a  voice  called  out,  'Mr.  Lincoln,  is  It  true 
that  you  entered  this  State  barefoot,  driving 
a  yoke  of  oxenr     Mr.  Lincoln  paused  for  a 
full  half  minute  as  If  considering  whether  he 
should  notice  such  cruel  Impertinence,  and 
then  said  that  he  thought  he  ^uld  prove  the 
fact  by  at  least  a  dosen  men  in  the  crowd, 
any  one  of  whom  was  more  respectable  than 
his  questioner.    But  the  question  seemed  to 
Inspire  him*  and  he  went  on  to  show  what 
free  Institutions  had  done  for  himself,  and 
to  exhibit  the- evils  of  slavery  to  the  white 
man  wherever  It  existed,  and  asked  If  It  was 
not  natiiral  that  he  should  hate  slavery,  and 
agitate  against  It.     'Yes.'   said   he,   'we  will 
s(>eak  for   freedom   and   against  slavery,   as 
long    as    the    Constitution    of    our    country 
guarantees  free  speech,  until  everywhere  on 
this  wide  land,  the  sun  shall  shine  and  the 
rain  shall  fall,  and  the  wind  shall  blow  upon 
no  man  who  goes  forth  to  unrequited  toll.' 

"Prom  this  time  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
was    almost   entirely   absorbed    by    political 
affairs.     He   stUl   took   charge  of   important 
cases  in  court,  and  practiced  his  profession 
at    Intervals.      But    he    was   regarded    as    a 
political  man,  and  had  many  responsibilities 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  new  organization. 
During  the  summer  succeeding  the  presiden- 
tial canvass,  and  after  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
taken  his  seat,  Mr.  Doug'.as  was  invited  by 
the  grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  District 
Court    for    Southern    IllinoU,    to    deliver    a 
speech  at  Springfield  when  the  court  was  In 
session.    In  that  speech,  the  Senator  showed 
the  progress  he  had  made  In  his  departiire 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  by  an- 
nouncing that  the  framers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  when   they ,  asserted   that 
•all  men  are  created  equal,'  only  meant  to 
say  that  'British  subjects  on  this  continent 
were  equal  to  British  subjects  born  and  re- 
siding  in  Great  BrlUln.'     Mr.   Lincoln   was 
Invited  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  to  reply 
to  this  speech,  and  did  so.     After  showing 
In  his  own  quiet  and  Ingenious  way  the  ab- 
siirdlty  Of  this  assumption  of  Judge  Douglas, 
telling  hU  auditors  that,  as  they  were  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
would  read  the  Declaration,  he  would  like  to 
have  them  read  it  in  Judge  Douglas'  way, 
via:   'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident.' 
that  all  British  subjects  who  were  on  this 
continent  81  years  ago,  were  created  equal 
to  all  British  subjects  born  and  then  resid- 
ing In  Great  Brltalq,'— he  said:  'And  now  I 
apfwal    to    all — to    Democrats    are    well    as 
others:  are  you  really  willing  that  the  Dec- 
laration shaU  thus  be  frittered  away?— thus 
left  no  more,  at  moat,  than  Interesting  me- 
morial of  the  dead  past? — thus  shorn  of  its 
vitality  and  Its  practical  .value,  and  left  with- 
out the  germ,  or  even  the  suggesUon,  of  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  man  in  It?'     Then  Mr. 
Lincoln  added  his  opinion  as  to  what  the 
authors  <rf  the  Declaration  Intended;  and  It 
has  probably  never  been  stated  with  a  more 
catholic  spirit,  or  In  choicer  terms: 

"I  think  the  authors  of  that  noUble  in- 
strument Intended  to  include  all  men;  but 
they  did  not  intend  to  declare  all  men  equal 
In  all  respecU.  They  did  not  mean  to  say 
aU  were  equal  In  color,  size,  InteUect,  moral 
developments,  or  social  capacity.  They  de- 
fined   with    tolerable    dlsUnctnesa    In    what 

respects  they  did  consider  all  men  equal 

equal  In  certa^  Inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  ThU  they  said  and  thU  they 
meant.  They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the 
obvious  untruth  that  all  were  then  actvMdly 
enjoying  that  equality,  nor  yet  that  they 
were  about  to  confer  It  upon  them.    In  fact. 


they  had  no  power  to  confer  such  a  boon. 
They  meant  simply  to  declare  the  right,  so 
that  the  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as 
fast  as  circumstances  should  permit.  They 
meant  to  set  Up  a  standard  maxim  for  free 
society,  which  should  be  familiar  to  all  and 
revered  by  all;  constantly  looked  to,  con- 
stantly labored  for.  and.  even  though  never 
perfectly  attained,  constantly  approximated, 
and  thereby  constantly  spreading  and  deep- 
ening its  influence — and  augmenting  the 
happiness  and  value  of  life  to  all  people,  of 
all  colors,  everywhere." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  you  that  today,  almost  a  century  after 
Lincoln's  time,  we  are  giving  new  and  vigor- 
ous augmentation  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. We  are  augmenting.  In  Lin- 
coln's words,  "the  happiness  and  value  of 
life  to  all  peoples  of  aU  colors."  Indeed',. In 
my  Judgment,  we  have  contributed  more 
mass  happiness  to  more  Americans  these  last  ** 
3  years  than  has  been  accomplished  In  the 
llfeUme  of  many  here  today.  And.  In  the 
Lincoln  tradition,  we  march  forward  under 
the  leadership  of  a  humble,  dedicated  and 
Inspiring  citizen.  President  Dwlght  Klaen- 
hower. 

"What  President  Elsenhower  has  done," 
said  a  great  eastern  newspaper  which  had 
not  supported  him  In  the  1952  election,  "U 
not  so  much  from  a  political  motive  but 
from  deep-seated  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
victions. Dwlght  Elsenhower  U  determined  '■ 
to  be  President  of  all  the  people." 

"I  am  a  Democrat."  states  a  prominent 
Member  of  the  House  of  RepreaenUtlves.  "I  - 
nonetheless  believe  that  President  Elsen- 
hower is  proving  to  be  such  a  President,  and 
all  the  peoples.  Negroea  and  white,  will  be 
better,  and  America  stronger,  because  of  It."    . 

Both  as  Americans  and  as  Calirornlans.  we 
may  be  proud  of  the  record  of  constructive 
achievement  in  Washington. 

The  13 ',i  mlUlon  people  who  live  In  this 
great  SUte  of  ours  again  and  again  have 
received  complete  and  constructive  coopera- 
tion from  the  Congress  and  the  admlnUtra- 
tton  In  solving  the  problems  of  this  fast 
growing  western  territory.  Since  1963.  the 
President  has  signed  Into  law  over  a  half 
dozen  bills  authorizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  build  dams  and  water  works  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  California.  Among  them  la  the 
largest  reclamation  project  In  the  whole 
history  of  this  admlnlstraUon.  the  $330  mU- 
Uon  Trinity  Dam  project  In  WeavervlUe. 

The  Federal  air  poUutlon  law  authorlxea 
•  long-range  program  of  Federal  scientific 
and  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
government  in  a  concerted  campaign  to  over- 
come a  menace  now  spreading  across  the  Na- 
tion, ol  which  we  here  in  southern  California 
are  acutely  aware— "smog"  aa  It  Is  known 
here,  "smaze"  In  New  York. 

For  years,   otur   Federal    Government  has 
been  In  the  habit  of  renting  office  space.  In 
some   instances   paying   rent   for   the   same 
quarters  ove*-  half  a  century.     That  U  not 
only  a  costly  operation  but  the  public  has 
not  been  served,  in  its  business  with  Uncle 
Sam,  with  the  greatest  efficiency.     Now.  un- 
0er    new    lease- purchase    legUlatlon,    thoce 
same  rental  moneys  may  be  used  as  periodic 
paymenu  In  the  purchase  of  new  buUdlngs 
specifically   designed   to   serve   o\u   citizens 
better.     The  Federal  Government  will  now 
buy  buildings  the  way  you  and  I  buy  our 
homes.    Under  this  program,  I  look  forward 
to   a   new   Customs   House   In    Los   Angeles 
and  to  badly  needed  new  public  structures 
In  various  paru  of  our  State.    And  the  con- 
struction   wUl    be    undertaken    by    privats 
business.     New  Jobs  will  be  available  as  a 
result. 

In  the  field  of  flood  eohtrol— so  Important 
to  all  sections  of  our  State— I  beUeve  that 
the  administration  and  Congress  will  give 
more  Federal  assistance  to  California  than 
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«ver  before.  At  any  rate,  that  will  be  one 
of  the  goals  toward  which  I  shall  work  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  Congress. 

Ekevastatlng  as  this  winter's  rains  and 
floods  have  been  to  many  sections  of  our 
State,  they  would  have  wreaked  far  greater 
damage  had  It  not  been  for  the  flood  con- 
trol projects  already  completed  in  partner- 
ship between  Federal  and  local  government. 

By  the  way,  we  have  rapidly  acted  to  pass 
legislation  authorizing  low-Interest,  long- 
term  loans  to  flood-disaster  victims  for  re- 
pair or  reconstruction  of  their  flooded  hocnes 
or  flooded  businesses.  And  with  Presidential 
recommendation,  the  Congress  is  presently 
cuDsiderlng  the  question  of  flood  disaster 
Insurance  legislation,  to  which  I  want  to 
have  added  the  similar  problem  of  earth- 
quake Insurance. 

In  our  country  today,  more  Americans  are 
Ifainfully  employed  than  ever  before  In  our 
history.  Ilie  national  economy  approaciiea 
$400  bUlion  a  year.  This  Is  essentially  a 
UoM  of  industrial  peace.  Wage  Increases  are 
real.  Inflation  has  been  halted  and  a  dollar 
today  buys  about  what  It  did  in  1953  when 
this  administration  came  Into  power.  We 
have  eliminated  wage  and  price  controls. 
We  have  given  business  and  induf$ry  an  in- 
centive to  modernize  their  plants,  to  pur- 
chase new  equipment,  to  m.\kt'  capital  out- 
lays, all  of  which  stimulate  employment. 
Twice  In  3  years  the  people  of  our  country 
have  received  cuts  In  Federal  taxes.  We  have 
reduced  Federal  Government  spending  by 
more  than  $10  billion.  This  year's  budget 
.  will  be  In  balance.  Social  seciirtty  has  been 
extended  to  10  million  more  Ame^id^nSj  and. 
unemployment  Insurance  now  covers  4  mil- 
lion more  of  our  people. 

•The  opening  of  this  new  yeiu-."  said  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
Message  to  Congress,  "must  arcmse  In  tn  all 
grateful  thanks  to  a  kind  Prm-ldence  whose 
protection  has  been  ever  present  and  whose 
bounty  has  been  manifold  and  abundant. 
The  state  of  the  Union  today  demonstrates 
what  can  be  accomplished  under  God  by  a 
free  people;  by  their  vision,  their  under- 
standing of  national  problems,  their  initia- 
tive, their  self-reliance,  their  capacity  for 
work,  and  by  their  wUiingnsfls  to  sacrifice 
whenever  sacrifice  is  nesded." 

The  people  at  this  Nation,  regardless  of 
party,  demand  clean,  strong,  and  honest 
American  Oovemment.  And  that  is  the 
kind  at  American  Oovemment  we  have  today 
in  this  land  of  ours.  Progress  has  been 
Oiade.  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  But 
aU  In  all.  these  last  S  years  hiive  been  years 
^of  staady  and  continuing  accompliahment 
for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Of  paramount  Importance  to  all  of  us, 
however,  are  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
cause  of  peace.  Our  Nation's  basic  goal  re- 
mains the  security  of  the  people  of  America 
in  a  Just  and  honorable  peace. 

We  live  In  an  era  unique  In  human  his- 
tory. Our  globe  is  divided  between  free  na- 
tions of  free  people,  and  Communist  states 
together  with  their  satellites.  Oommunlsm 
Is  unchanging  and  changeless.  Ita  goal  re- 
mains the  same:  World  domination.  Un- 
happily, both  sides  in  this  Ideological  and 
psychological  cleavage  possess  the  secrets  of 
thermonuclear  energy.  Thiis.  each  side  has 
the  power  to  obUterate  mankind  and  de- 
stroy the  earth. 

Fear  of  retaliation  is  a  powerful  deterrent 
of  any  outright  aggression.  Indeed,  it  must 
be  the  reason  or  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
zig  and  the  zag  of  Commiinlst  policy.  Di- 
rect threats  of  violence  are  now  substituted 
by  economic  inflltration,  continuing  subver- 
sion, division,  duplicity,  and  doceit. 

At  Geneva,  in  July,  the  heads  of  the  Soviet 
agreed  that  a  nuclear  war  would  be  a  fright- 
ful disaster  which  must  not  occur.  Yet  they 
refused  thereafter  to  accept  tlM  President's 
"open  sky"  reciprocal  inspection  proposals. 


And  then,  in  September.  Mr.  Khnvhchev 
oocnmented  at  a  Kremlin  banquet  that  any- 
one who  "mistakes  our  smile  for  a  with- 
drawal from  the  policies  of  Marx  and  Lenin 
is  "^'^'ne  a  mistake." 

"Those  who  expect  this  will  have  to  wait." 
he  cynically  suggested.  "imUl  Baster  falls  on 
a  Tuesday." 

Then,  late  in  January.  Mr.  Bulganln  wrote 
a  letter  to  President  Eisenhower.  It  was 
courteous  and  eonclliatory.  He  suggested  a 
United  States-Soviet  treaty  of  friendship  and 
cooperation.  He  pointed  to  the  need  for 
ending  a  race  of  arms  and  of  the  need  for 
peace. 

Do  you  remember  the  tone  and  the  words 
of  Dwlght  ^Eisenhower's  answer?  Listen 
again  to  this  part  of  our  President's  reply: 

"The  present  stata  of  international  tension 
was  not  prevented  by  the  words  of  the 
(United  Nations)  Charter.  How  can  we  hope' 
that  the  present  situation  would.be  cured 
merely  by  repeating  those  words  in  bilateral 
form? 

"I  woJKier  whether  again  going  through  a 
treaty -making  procedure,  and  this  time  on 
a  bilateral  basis  only,  might  indeed  work 
against  the  cause  of  peace  by  creating  the 
illusion  that  a  stroke  of  a  pen  had  achieved 
a  result  which  In  fact  can  be  obtained  only 
by  a  change  of  spirit." 

Once  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  hewed  to  the  line  of 
principle.  "Deeds,  not  words."  continued  to 
be  the  Elsenhower  condition  precedent  to 
acceptance  of  Soviet  good  faith.  ^ 

H  Our  fcx-eign  policy  has  been  forthright  and 
courageous*  Like  every  other  human  en- 
deavor, errors  have  been,  and  will  be  made 
in  the  implementation  of  that  policy.  But 
this  Government  has  been  motivated  by  high 
principle  and  by  a  devotion  to  America's 
security  in  a  Just  and  honorable  peace. 

At  home,  our  defense  stroigth  has  tn- 
eraased.  Admiral  Radford.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  puU  it  this  way:  "Fiom 
the  standpoint  of  security,  the  country  has 
never  t)een  better  off  In  peacetime."  And  in 
the  last  analysis,  there  is  no  one  In  this 
country  more  qualified  to  make  defense  deci- 
sions than  the  soldier -statesman  who  now 
occupies  the  White  House. 

In  the  face  of  potential  Communist  aggres- 
sion, we  shall  continue  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive system  of  collective  security — a  system 
which  constitutes  both  a  warning  that  ag- 
gression will  be  met  by  Joint  action  of  free 
nations  and  the  collective  power  of  those 
nations  to  make  the  warning  unmistakably 
effective.  And  we  have  witnessed  growing 
strength  in  our  collective  sectnity  system. 
Western  Germany  belongs  to  NATO,  despite 
the  threats  and  Imprecations  of  Moscow.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  SEATO  is  developing. 

None  can  deny  that  there  are  sorely  trou- 
bled spots  around  the  world.  Soviet  power 
In  the  Middle  Bast,  through  Communist  arms 
allotments  to  Egypt,  presents  the  gravest 
kind  of  threat  to  peace  In  the  world.  An<l 
but  for  the  dear  provisions  of  the  Formosa 
resolution,  many  of  our  military  experte  be- 
Ueve that  war  long  since  would  have  raged 
between  Soviet  China  and  Nationalist  China. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  does  not  see  all 
good  In  our  own  party  nor  all  bad  In  the 
oth^.  There  is  some  of  ea<^  in  both.  I  am 
one.  also,  who  devoutly  feels  that  oiir  foreign 
policy  must  be  free  from  politics.  And  the 
proudest  reoollectlon  which  I  have  of  my 
S  years  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is 
that  the  Senate,  In  considerlxig  foreign  policy, 
has  been  singulaily  free  of  partisan  biaa.  I 
say  with  pride  as  an  American,  the  Senate, 
on  every  single  occasion  since  January  1953, 
has  upheld  the  President  In  bis  foreign  policy 
reoommendations,  and  has  done  ao  over- 
whelmingly, and  In  a  bipartisan  fashion. 

The  Senate  Democratic  leader,  Ltkdon' 
Johnson,  has  stated  that  be  does  XK>t  expect 


foreign  policy  to  be  a  partisan  issue  in  the 
next  election.  I  agree  with  Mm.  Sure,  we 
want  full  public  debate  on  that  vital  subject. 
But  the  political  differences  which  may  log- 
ically and  understandably  divide  some  Dem- 
ocrats and  some  Bepublicans  in  this  year's 
election -should  not  and  must  not  divide  our 
country  in  the  determlnatkm  of  what  foreign 
policy  U  best  for  the  perpetuation  of  freedom 
for  all  Ankericans  apd  the  attainment  of  a 
Just  peace  for  all  the  world. 

President  Lincoln  told  the  coxintry.  In  a 
message  to  the  Congress  in  1862,  "Fellow 
citizens,  we  cannot  escspe  history."  Neither 
can  we  in  1956.  "The  Aery  trial  through 
which  we  pass,"  he  ssid,  "will  light  us  down 
In  honor  or  in  dishonor  to  the  latest  genera- 
tion." So  It  is  with  America  today.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  words  come  crashing  through 
the  years:  "We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly 
lose  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth."  God  grant 
us  tiie  wisdom  and  the  courage  and  the 
vision  to  succeed. 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  OP  JAPANESE 
ANCESTRY 

'Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President'.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  not  more  thsui  5  min- 
utes during  the  morning  hour. 
■  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  there  appeared  in  a  national  maga- 
zine a  letter  written  by  a  purported  Cali- 
fornian  named  Lincoln  Yamamoto, 
which  cont^anptiaously  and  contemptibly 
libeled  a  gremt  segnwnt  of  patriotic  and 
loyal  Americans.  On  February  20,  in  the 
letter  column  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
there  appeared  the  following: 

Thx  Meaning  or  TaaASoar 

I  think  it  was  prejudice  snd  miscarriage  of 
Justioe'  that  "Tokyo  Rose."  Iva  D'  Aquino 
(Newsweek,  January  16),  was  convicted  of 
treason.  Was  MacArthur  guilty  of  treason 
for  flighting  for  his  country?  Why  then  was 
Iva  D' Aquino  guilty  of  treason  for  doing  her 
duty  to  hers?  It's  our  custom  to  consider 
ourselves  dtiaens  of  Japan,  regardless  of 
where  we're  bom  and  our  first  allegiance  is 
to  Japan. 

We  niseis  are  proud  of  Iva  D' Aquino  and 
we're  going  to  give  her  a  heroine's  welcome. 

LXNO(H.N  TAMAMOTO. 

Pasavena,  Calv. 

A  heroine's  welcome  for  Iva  D'Aquino. 
"Tokyo  Roee,"  when  she  ^rrives  in  Cali- 
fornia? "^  No^  not  by  the  loyal  and  patri- 
otic Amcrickn  people  of^  California,  cer- 
tainly not  by  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
American  citizen  of  California  who 
happen  to  be  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  scurrilous  thing 
for  whoever  Lincoln  Yamamoto  really 
is,  to  say,  as  has  been  said  in  this  letter : 

It's  our  custom  to  consider  ourselves  citi- 
zens of  Japan,  regardjess  of  where  we're  bom 
and  our  first  allegiance  Is  to  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  so.  The 
splendid  record  of  American  citizens  of 
Japanese  ancestry  in  World  War  I,  In 
World  War  n,  in  Korea,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent, demonstrates  that  the  latter  state- 
ment is  a  lie,  and  a  shameful,  false  in- 
dictment of  people  who  are  proud  to  call 
themselves  patriotic  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  here  a  telegram.  Mr.  President, 
which   I   received    this    ipiormng.    and 
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which  I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate.  It  Is 
from  Oardena.  Calif.,  and  is  addressed 
to  me.    I  read: 

Lincoln  Tamamoto't  letter  Is  an  Insult  to 
the  memorlea  of  our  comradea  who  died 
proving  their  allegiance  and  loyalty  to 
America.  We,  the  living,  are  proud  of  our 
accompllahmentfl.  challenge  the  right  of  any- 
one to  load  us  down  with  customs  of  which 
we  know  nothing  and  care  leas.  We  are 
Americana  and  proud  of  It.  We  owe  no  al- 
legiance to  Japan.  If  Toklo  Rose  receives 
a  welcome  of  any  kind  In  Pasadena  It  will 
only  be  by  those  who  enjoy  the.  freedom  and 
economic  liberty  of  America  *  without  ac- 
cepting any  of  Its  responsibilities.  We  who 
have  served  and  continue  to  serve  refute  any 
Implications  that  we  are  anything  but 
sound  solid  tazpaylng  Americans,  and  we 
lova  It. 

To  Kol$ata.  Sonny  Tonezawa.  Kaz  Ml- 
I  naml.  Frulk  Kulda.  Tom  Gohata.  Yo 

Mlnaml.  George  Kobayashl.  Kay  Mu- 
ramoto,  Paul  Kulda,  George  Kobata. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  an  American 
citizen  whose  name  Is  Solchl  Fukui,  who 
Is  commander  of  Commodore  Perry  Post 
No.  525  of  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  California.  He  wrote  me  a 
letter,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AmmcAN  Lkgion, 

DCPAKTMZNT  OT  CALXrOBNU, 

COMMODOBK   PnutT   PosT,   No.   525. 
Lo3  Angeles  Calif.,  February  16.  19S6. 

Hon.    THOMA3   H.    KOCHEL. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAB  PaiKNs:  I  am  writing  In  reference  to 
a  letter  to  the  editors  of  Newsweek  -In  the 
rybruary  20th  Issue  signed  by  one  Lincoln 
Yamamoto  which  Is  enclosed.  In  this  letter 
Mr.  Yamamoto  asserts:  "It  Is  our  custom  to 
consider  ourselves  citizens  of  Japan,  regard- 
less of  where  we're  born  and  our  first  alle- 
giance la  to  Japan.'  I  find  It  dlfllcult  to  be- 
lieve that  Lincoln  Yamamoto  really  exists. 
If  he  does,  he  has  slandered  thousands  of 
second-generation  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  the  Nisei,  who  have  but  one  alle- 
giance and  that  to  our  native  country,  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  'say  this  with 
the  utmost  confldence  backed  by  the  record 
set  by  Nisei  veterans  In  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
The  famed  442d  Combat  Team  won  a  total 
of  3.915  decorations  among  which  was  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  and  2.022 
Purple  Hearts,  a  1.000  percent  casualty  record 
to  make  It  the  most  decorated  unit  of  the 
United  States  Army  In  World  War  n. 

In  the  Pacific  area  Nisei  constituted  a 
major  factor  In  the  success  of  military  In- 
telligence, thus  hastening  the  defeat  of  their 
own  ancestral  country. 

In  the  Korean  conflict.  Nisei  responded 
wholeheartedly  by  entering  Into  every 
branch  of  the  service  and  another  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  to 
an  American  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

Loyalty  to  the  United  States  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  second-generation  Japanese- 
Americans  but  Is  shared  by  first-generation 
Immigrants  who,  long  denied  the  privilege 
of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
by  law.  when  given  the  opportunity  through 
enactment  of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act.  re- 
sponded wholeheartedly  and  In  the  flrst  2 
years  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  2,400 
became  citizens  of  our  country. 

On  record  also  In  the  fact  that  not  one 
caa«  oX  sabotage  or  Mplonage  bj  a  flrst-  or 


second -generation  Japanese-American  haa 
ever  been  perpetrated  against  thi^,  our 
native  land.  . 

Tours  sincerely,  '■ 

SOICHT  TuKvr. 
ContmaTider,  Commodore   Perry  Post, 
No.  525,  tlie  American  Legion.  D«' 
partment  oj  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  that  letter,  in  part: 

The  famed  442d  Combat  Team  won  f  total 
of  3.915  decorations  among  which  was  a 
Cons:resslonal  Medal  of  Honor,  and  2.022 
Purple  Hearts,  a  1,000  percent  casualty 
record  to  make  It  the  moet  decorated  unit 
of  the  United  States  Army  In  World  War  II. 

In  the  Pacific  area  Ntsel  constituted  a 
major  factor  In  the  success  of  military  In- 
telligence, thus  hastening  the  defeat  of  their 
own   ancestral   country. 

In  the  Korean  conflict.  Nisei  responded 
wholeheartedly  by  entering  Into  every 
branch  of  the  service  and  another  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  to  an 
American  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

Loyalty  to  the  United  SUtes  is  not  re- 
stricted to  seconc«-generation  Japanese- 
Americans  but  Is  shared  by  first  generation 
Immigrants,  who,  long,  denied  the  privilege 
of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States 
by  law,  when  given  the  opportunity  through 
enactment  •of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act.  re- 
sponded wholeheartedly  and  In  the  first  2 
years  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone.  2,400 
became  citizens  of  our  country. 

On  record  also  Is  the  fact  that  not  one  case 
of  sabotage  or^esplonage  by  a  flrst  or  second 
generation  Japanese-American  has  ever  been 
perpetrated   against   this,   our  native   land. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  dated  February  17.  1956, 
from  Oeorge  F.  Moss,  commander  of  the 
17th  EWstrlct,  Department  of  California, 
the  American  Legion,  who  denounces,  for 
the  veterans  who  reside  in  California, 
the  spurious  statement  in  the  letter  by 
Yamamoto.  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
I  ask  that  the  letter  by  Mr.  Moss  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio 
as  follows: 

Thz  AjfDUCAir  Legion, 
Ospaantxirr  or  CAuvoaNia. 

DttraicT  17, 
Los  Angeles.  February   17,  J*5«. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  h.  Kvchsl, 
United  States  Senate. 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAE  Sn:  I  am  shocked  by  reading  a  let- 
ter printed  In  Newsweek.  February  20.  1»5«, 
signed  by  Lincoln  Yamamoto,  of  Pasadena' 
Calif.  The  sentence  in  Mr.  Yamamoto's  let- 
ter Is,  "It's  our  custom  to  consider  ourselves 
citizens  of  Japan,  regardless  of  where  we  re 
born,  and  our  first  allegiance  Is  to  Japan." 

As  commander.  17th  district.  Department 
of  California,  the  American  Legion.  I  have 
read  with  Interest  and  approval  the  letter 
to  you  from  Solcht  Fukul,  commander.  Com- 
modore Perry  Post,  ope  of  the  component 
posts  of  the  17th  district. 

The  record  of  loyalty  and  devotion  of 
these,  our  brother  veterans.  Is  such  as  to 
render  as  utterly  ridiculous  such  statemenu 
as  appeared  In  Newsweek. 

Nevertheless,  nationwide,  many  people 
may  read  the  letter,  and  not  knowing  the 
facts,  will  arrive  at  a  most  erroneoxis  conclu- 
sion concerning  the  American  Japanese. 

Therefore,  understanding  that  you  Intend 
to  read  on  the  Senate  floor  the  Newsweek 
letter  and  Commander  Pukul's  answer  in 
the  Interest  of  Justice  and  fair  play,  maj  I 
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eommend  you  both  as  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  as  a  fellow  Legionnaire. 

We  In  California  are  proud  of  Legionnaire* 
of  Japanese  ancestry  of  both  Wars  I  and  n. 
Tou  may  use  this  letter  In  any  manner 
you  see  flt. 

Sincerely, 

Gcoass  P.  Mom. 
Commander,  17th  District.  Depart" 
ment  of  California,  the  American 
Legion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
also  the  text  of  an  article  entitled 
"Newsweek  Rapped  for  Clouding  Nisei 
Loyalty."  printed  in  the  Rafu  Shimpo  of 
February  16,  1956.  This  is  an  English 
language  newspaper  published  in  Los 
Angeles  by  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. The  article  contains  some  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  letter  printed 
in  Newsweek,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorj) 
as  follows:  ' 

Nkwswxxx  Rafpzo  rom  Cxx>ui>ino  Ntsn 

LOTALTT 

Sak  PRAJfciaco.— Masao  Satow,  JACL  na- 
tional director,  today  took  a  news  magazine 
to  task  for  iu  irresponsibility  in  publishing 
a  letter  to  the  editor  written  by  an  alleged 
Lincoln  Yamamoto,  of  Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  Yamamoto  letter  stated  that  It  waa 
the  custom  "to  consider  ourselves  citizens  of 
Japan  regardless  of  where  we  are  born  and 
our  flrst  allegiance  U  to  Japan.  We  Nisei  are 
proud  of  Iva  DAauino  and  we  are  going  to 
give  her  a  herolne|i  welcom^"  describing  the 
the  treason  conviction  of  Tokyo  Rose  as  a 
miscarriage  of  Justice  since  she  was  only 
doing  her  duty. 

The  text  of  JACL  Director  Satow  s  letter 
follows: 

"In  the  February  JO  Issue  of  Newsweek  a 
portion  of  a  letter  by  Lincoln  Yamamoto  re- 
ferring to  Tokyo  Rose  was  printed. 

•Lincoln  Yamamoto.  if  there  U  such  a  per- 
son, speaks  only  for  himself  In  his  irrespon- 
sible and  fanatical  outburst.  The  recorl  of 
unswerving  loyalty  of  Americans  of  Jspanese 
ancestry,  especially  during  World  War  II 
highlighted  by  our  Nisei  GIs  who  went  'for 
broke,*  and  the  tremendous  services  rendered 
by  thousands  of  our  boys  to  this  country 
With  the  United  States  military  intelligence 
In  the  Pacific  theater  against  thf  land  of 
their  ancestors  completely  refutes  thU  Indi- 
vidual who  purportedly  speaks  for  all  of  us. 

"Pof  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  our 
national  organization  of  the  Japanese  Amerl- 
can  Citizens  League,  with  lu  motto  For  Bet- 
ter Americans  in  a  Greater  America,'  has  op- 
erated upon  the  principle  that  we  are  Ameri- 
cans and  that  our  flrst  and  only  loyalty  la 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  Not  a  alngla 
one  of  our  members  believes  as  does  Yama- 
moto that  'it  la  our  custom  to  consider  our- 
selves citizens  of  Japan,'  nor  have  they  ever 
acted  In  such  a  manner. 

"We  feel  that  Newsweek  does  all  of  America 
a  disservice  in  dignifying  this  Yamamoto  let- 
ter. Apparently,  you  have  no  faith  In  the 
American  way  In  which  we  have  been 
brotight  up." 

"Masao  Satow, 
-National  Director.  Japanese  Ameri- 
can Citizen*  League." 

(According  to  southern  California  Re. 
glonal  Director  Tau  Kushlda,  who  in- 
vestigated today  In  Pasadena  with  Tom 
Ito.  past  JACL  president,  there  U  no  known 
Lincoln  Tamamoto  In  Pasadena  to  tb« 
knowledge  of  7  Tamamoto  families  now  10- 
year-long  resident  leaders  of  the  Japanee*- 
Amortcan  community,  KualUda  ezpraaMd  th# 
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opinion   that   the   Tamamoto   letter   was  a 
fraud  and  written  by  a  crank  or  crackpot. ) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  glories  of  this  country  is  that  in  its 
Government  and  in  Its  people  runs  the 
blood  of  persons  from  almost  evesy  sec- 
tion of  the  entire  globe.  That  is  part  of 
the  strength  of  our  devotion  to  freedom. 
I  am  of  German  extraction,  but  I  also 
have  within  me  Irish,  English,  and  Swiss 
blood. 

In  the  small  town  in  California  from 
which  I  come,  I  went  to  school  with  a  boy 
named  George  Shigekawa.  Today  Shi^e- 
kawa  works  for  the  United  States 'Gov- 
ernment. For  a  while,  his  competent 
and  efficient  daughter  was  a  member  of 
my  staff  in  Washington.  Now  she  at- 
tends Bryn  Mawr  College. 

I  think  that  a  part  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  that  we  love  liberty  and  love 
this  country,  regardless  of  what  blood 
flows  through  our  veins.  I  think  it  is 
reprehensible  and  contemptible  for  one 
to  write  the  type  of  letter  which  waa 
written  by  Yamamoto,  who  has  defiled 
the  name  of  Lincoln  by  using  it  as  his 
own  first  name:  to  write  for  publication 
in  a  national  magazine  the  kind  of  dia- 
bolical Qntruth  which  was  pubUshed  on 
February  20.  I  denounce  Mr.  Yama- 
moto's letter,  as  I  know  it  will  be  de- 
nounced by  the  Senate  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Including  the  Americans  who 
trace  their  ancestry  to  the  country  of 
Japan. 


DISTRESSED    CONDmONS    IN    THE 
AREA  OP  CARDONDALE,  PA. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  the  Hon.  Frank  P.  Kelly, 
mayor  of  Carbondale.  Pa.,  l)efore  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  February 
10,  1956,  in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  on  the  subject  of 
unethployment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pebbuart    10,    1956. 
Members  or  the  Unhtd  States  Sfnate  Com- 
mittee ON  Labob  and  Public  Weltabe. 

Monobablr  Sibs:  The  people  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  and  those  of  the  city  of 
Carbondale,  in  particular,  are  most  fortunate 
that  this  senatorial  committee  has  seen  flt 
to  come  here  to  obtain  first-hand  informa- 
tion about  conditions  In  this  acutely  dis- 
tressed area. 

As  mayor  of  the  city  of  Carbondale  I  am 
thankful  to  be  offered  this  opportunity  of 
telling  the  story  of  an  American  community 
that  U  now  In  the  throes  of  death. 

To  acquaint  you  honorable  gentlemen  with 
today's  facts,  permit  me  to  go  back  over  140 
years  ago,  and.  In  a  brief  manner,  relate  the 
Carbondale  story. 

Carbondale  came  Into  existence  In  1812 — 
36  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Reaolute  aettlers. 
seeking  the  then  free  land,  came  Into  this 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  valley  and  built 
their  humble  log  cabins  along  th(!  banks  of 
the  tranquil  Lackawanna. 

These  hardy  souls  little  suspected  that 
they  had  established  their  farms  upon  a 
great  section  of  the  world's  finest  anthracite 


deposits — but  they  were  not  long  in  flnilng 
out.  Less  than  8  years  later  two  engineers 
from  PhUadelphla  made  preliminary  tests  to 
uncover  the  coal.  These  engineers  had 
heard  other  settlers  tell  the  Indian  legend 
about  the  mountains  of  black  rock  that 
could  be  sighted  up  where  the  Lackawanna 
began  Its  leisurely  course.  ^. 

The  engineers  did  not  stay  long.  That  au- 
tumn they  went  back  to  Philadelphia  to 
form  a  mining  company,  aided  by  New  Tork 
capital. 

The  following  spring  the  flrst  Carbondale 
coal  was  hauled  by  mule  to  Philadelphia  and 
then  sent  by  ship  to  New  Tork.  An  ex- 
hibit of  coal  at  the  Battery  In  1820  bore  the 
legend  "Removed  from  the  ground  at  a 
Junction  called  Ragged  Island  In  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania."  "Ragged  Island"  was 
the  name  given  to  Carbondale. 

Shortly  afterward.  Philip  Hone.  New  Tork 
financier  and  political  leader,  had  the  name 
on  coal  shipments  changed  to  "Carbondale" 
upon  the  suggestion  of  his  friend,  author 
Washington  Irving. 

The  name  "Carbondale"  has  been  with  this 
great  city,  through  prosperity  and  poverty, 
through  Joy  and  sadness,  since  that  time. 

Incorporated  as  a  third  class  city  In  1851. 
Carbondale  was  built  around  the  mining  In- 
dustry. When  anthracite  prospered,  as  It  did- 
for  80  years,  Carbondale  prospered.  The  good 
people  of  the  pioneer  city  never  believed  that 
the  supply  of  coal  would  dwindle  or  that 
the  market  demand  for  It  would  drop  by 
an  amazing  percentage. 

Because  of  faith  In  anthracite,  the  people 
'Of  Carbondale  were  lulled  Into  becoming  a 
one-Industry  community.  The  few  plants 
that  did  come  Into  the  city  were  hard- 
pressed  to  match  the  wages  being  paid  out 
to  mlneworkers  and  some  of  them  left  the 
scene  abruptly.  Others,  though,  stayed  for 
some  years. 

Back  in  1922,  Carbondale  began  to  feel 
the  pressure  of  a  restricted  economy.  In 
1930  several  Independent  mines  closed. 
Within  another  year  two  mines  of  a  major 
coal  concern  suspended  operations. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  In  the 
next  6  years,  the  principal  railroad  serving 
Carbondale  removed  Its  car-repair  yards 
employing  200  men;  a  silk  throwing  mill  with 
90  employees  left  Carbondale;  a  nationally 
known  welding  concern  with  80  men  left  for 
central  Pennsylvania  to  be  near  its  main 
operation;  a  machine  company  with  some 
210  men  was  sold  to  a  New  Jersey  concern; 
one  of  the  community  banks  closed  its  doors. 

Carbondale,  as  the  year  1936  came  to  a 
close,  believed  that  It  had  suffered  enough. 
Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  Industries  to 
replace  those  that  had  departed,  but  there 
still  remained  that  faith  in  coal  mlnlngand 
the  residents  felt  that  the  picture  w/buld 
brighten. 

They  were  wrong.  Prom  1936  to  1942  a 
steady  decline  was  noted.  Money  from  the 
young  men  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
helped  ease  the  burden  during  the  years 
1942  to  1945  and  the  few  local  Industries 
managed  to  secure  some  military  contracts 
and  the  Idle  males  went  Joyfully  to  work. 

The  year  1946  saw  OI  training  schools 
mushrooming  all  over  Carbondale.  The  war 
veterans  went  to  shoe  schools,  automotive 
schools,  plumbing  schools,  carpentry  schools, 
welding  schools,  and  machine  shop  schools. 
Even  the  mines  seemed  to  enjoy  a  period  of 
false  prosperity  from  1942  onward. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  dream  ended. 
City  leaders  awakened  'to  the  fact  that  mine 
employment  had  taken  another  sharp  drop. 
As  the  OI  schools  began  to  close  the  flow  of 
money  that  once  was  a  deluge  became  a 
trickle. 

From  1949  to  the  present  day  has  been  a 
•eries  of  tragic  happenings  for  the  people 
of  Carbondale.  The  community  that 
boMtcd  of  being  the  first  place  where  an 


underground  anthracite  mine  was  opened 
In  the  United  States  could  no  longer  look 
to  the  coal  companies. 

Caves  tipped  once  proud  dwellings  and 
the  people  sought  aid  In  vain.  Huge  drag- 
lines and  shovels  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
strip  mining,  because  It  was  cheaper,  came 
Into  existence.  PUes  of  earth,  some  tower- 
ing 30  to  60  feet,  left  In  the  wake  of  such 
surface  mining  now  have  changed  the  land- 
scape Into  something  resembling  the  dire 
battlefields  of  Europe.  Efforts  to  speak  out 
against  such  conditions  have  been  without 
avail. 

The  principal  railroad  serving  Carbondale 
changed  from  steam  to  diesel  In  1952  and  the 
huge  rotmdhouse,  once  employing  290  men. 
Is  now  Idle.  A  plant  that  started  in  the 
former  machine  company  location  went 
bankrupt.  Passenger  train  service  between 
Carbondale  and  Scranton  was  suspended. 
The  list  of  railroad  workers  was  cut  by  scnne 
670  men  during  the  past  10  years. 

What  has  happened  to  "all  these  workers, 
you  may  ask?  Some  of  them  have  found 
meager  employment  In  Carbondale.  a  few 
have  found  substantial  Jobs — but  tnost  of 
them  are  now  working  In  New  Jersey.  District 
of  Columbia,  Maryland.  Ohio,  and  New  Tork. 
Others  are  scattered  across  the  Nation. 

In  1945  the  needle  Industry  came  into 
Carbondale  and  this  valley.  Evidently  they 
had  heard  of  conditions  and  realized  that 
there  would  be  many  women  looking  for 
work.  This  Industty.  which  employees  only 
a  very  few  men,  iBInow  the  chief  source  of 
work  In  Carbonda^.  This  is  a  far  cry  from 
30,  40,  or  50  yea*  ago  when  all  men  had 
profitable  Jobs  jcd  women  worked  only  In 
stores. 

The  entire  attitude  of  Carbondale  is  one 
of  discouragement.  For  the  past  12  years  the 
city  has  been  b^leged  by  a  mine  fire,  the 
scope  of  which  forms  a  subterranean  furnace 
beneath  one-quarter  of  our  conununlty.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  has  expended  some 
$200,000  in  a  futile  effort  to  conquer  this 
fire  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  voted  a  f  1  million  appropriation  for  the 
task  when  fimds  are.  available. 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  reside  In  the 
mine  fire  area  must  set  their  alarm  clocks  by 
the  hoiir  so  that  the  family  may  arise  for  mu- 
tual safety.  Toxic  gases  from  the  flre  have 
already  claimed  2  lives  and  more  than  20 
other  persons  have  e&caped  death  by  narrow 
margins. 

Lfast  January  1953,  a  fire  costing  over  $425.- 
000  swept  a  section  of  Central  City  In  Carbon- 
dale. This  was  followed  on  February  4,  1955. 
by  one  of  the  Nation's  biggest  fires — one 
which  gutted  about  one-quarter  of  the  busi- 
ness district  with  damages  running  to  $3,- 
200,000.  The  city  Is  still  struggling  to  re- 
cover from  this  blow.  » 

Latest  unemployment  figures  for  Lacka- 
wanna County  show  that  approximately  12.3 
percent  are  unemployed.  A  checkup  with 
Carbondale  office.  Pennsylvania  State  bu- 
reau of  employment  security.  Indicates  Car- 
bondale's  unemployment  averages  about  13.4 
percent.  If  you  Include  Idled  railroad  work- 
ers, who  are  now  receiving  benefits  through 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  this  would 
bring/the  unemployment  average  for  the 
city/of  Carbondale  to  15.2  percent. 

in  1920,  the  population  of  Carbondale 

as  18.640.     In  1930  It  was  20.061.     In  1940 

was  19.335.    But  In  1950  It  had  decUned  to 

,235.  Today  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  Car- 
b^ndale's  p>opulation  has  dropped  to  13,000. 
bondale.  gentlemen.  Is  a  proud  city.  It 
is  a  pdtrlotlc  city.  During  World  War  n  over 
2.000  of  Its  sons  and  daughters  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  monument  in  Me- 
morial Park  contains  the  names  of  92  war 
dead. 

It  is  •  city  that  Is  fighting  to  stay  alive. 
The  Carbondale  Cliamber  of  Commerce  and 
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C»rbondale-LAckawanna  Industrlmi  Develop- 
ment Co..  along  wltb  otber  organlxatlona.  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  saT«  tlie  community. 
.  I  bave  appointed  •  five-man  city  planning 
commlaslon.  designed  to  work  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  an  effort  to  map  out  a 
pro-am  for  the  future. 

We  don't  want  to  see  Carbondale.  a  typical 
god-fearing  American  city,  die.  The  city 
and  Ita  people  deserve  a  better  t&te.y 

That  Is  »hy,  gentlemen.  Ibave  cofite  before 
you  tod^iy  to  appeal  to  you  TOrTtfaT^I  would 
welcome  a  visit  from  this  committee  to  our 
city  so  that  th^y  could  see  conditions  fo» 
themselvea  •  •  •  so  that  they  could  Ulk 
with  oxu  people  •  •  •  so  that  they  could 
learn  what  It  means  to  live  In  a  great  country 
but  still  live  In  a  city  that  has  no  apparent 
future. 

We  love  Carbondale  very  dearly.  That  Is 
why  we  are  still  lighting  to  save  all  that  she 
rept-esents  to  us — a  great  city  with  great 
people. 

I  extend  to  you  my  heart-felt  thanks  for 
this  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you.  I 
have  stated  the  case  of  Carbondale  as  briefly 
as  possible.  I  trxjst  that  you  will  give  our 
city  every  possible  attention  In  your  recom- 
mendations. AH  that  you  do  for  Crjrbcndale 
will  be  remembered  for  generations  in  the 
prayers  of  a  grateful  populace. 

Frank  P.  Kellt, 
Mayor  of  Carbondale. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


February  20 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  ELECTION. 
SUCCESSION,  AND  DUTIES  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSbN  of  Texas.  What  is 
the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  65  will  be  the 
unfinished  business  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Since  it  is 
not  yet  2  o'clock,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideraticn  cf  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  65. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  concurrent  resolution 
by  title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLAxrvs  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Conges.  65)  to  create  a 
joint  congressional  committee  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  investi- 
gation of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
election,  succession,  and  duties  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  I  suggested  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  I  had  not  seen  on  the  floor 
my  friend  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  NettbctgerJ.  I  understand  he 
desires  to  address  the  Senate  for  approx- 
imately 20  minutes. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  05  1a 
not  debatable.  The  que^stion  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  consideration  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution will  take  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  will  take  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes. I  was  advised  there  would  be  a 
speech  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  GREEN.    Very  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  am  correctly  informed,  and  If 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  desires  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  address.  I  should  like  to 
accommodate  the  Senator.  I  wish  to  In- 
form the  Senate  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  speech  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  tciore  having  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  tho  consideration  of  Uie  conctir- 
rent  resolution. 


1956 


FEDER.\L  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  RELIE\^  OFFICEHOLD- 
ERS OP  PRTV'ATE  OBLIGATIONS 

Mr.  NEL^ERGER.  Mr.  President, 
whenever  a  citizen  must  abandon  hopes 
of  seeking  public  ofQce  because  he  does 
not  have  a  sufficient  campaign  treasiu'y 
democracy  has  failed. 

Whenever  a  citizen  is  defeated  for  pub- 
lic office  because  the  opposing  candidate 
had  overwhelming  superiority  in  cam- 
paign funds  democracy  has  failed. 

The  idealists  who  fotaided  this  Nation 
fought  a  war  of  revoluUonj  against  the 
inherited  political  power  wielded  by  dis- 
tant kings.  Shall  we.  thi^ir  heirs,  permit 
poUtical  power  in  our  own  day  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  and  wielded  through  the 
simple,  crass  expenditure  of  money? 

This  crucial  question— Indeed,  the  No. 
1  problem  of  our  political  processes — has 
been  brought  home  to  the  Nation  vividly 
in  recent  weeks  because  of  the  contro- 
versy over  the  $2,500  contribution  of- 
fered to  one  Member  of  the  Senate  by  a 
representative  of  an  oil  company  inter- 
ested in  passage  of  the  gas  bill. 

All  at  once  many  miUions  of  Americans 
have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  their 
representatives  in  Government  frequent- 
ly enter  high  office  obligated  for  vast 
sums  in  campaign  contributions. 

BAOIO  AND  TV  HAVE  MADE  CAMPAICNS  BIO 
BUS  I. NESS 

These  contributions,  in  my  opinion, 
have  become  an  imbearable  yoke  to  many 
of  the  men  who  must  accept  them.  They 
even  have  become  onerous  and  objec- 
tionable to  the  individuals  who  parcel 
out  such  contributions.  Yet  everyone 
has  been  caught  in  the  en.?naring  web  of 
campaign  fjiancing.  It  takes  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  elect  a  President, 
and  perhaps  a  million  dollars  to  elect  a 
Senator  in  a  populous  State.  Indeed 
U.  S.  News  k  World  Report  for  JJ'ebru- 
ary  17. 1956.  lists  $200,000  as  the  average 
senatorial  campaign  fund  in  even  a  typi- 
cal Stat?.  Think  of  what  it  is  in  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  or  CaUfornia. 


These  expenditures  have  become  nec- 
essary because  of  the  tremendous  cost  of 
reaching  people  through  modem  media 
of  communication,  particularly  through 
radio  and  televLsion.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  a  presidential  or  senatorial 
campaign  could  be  conducted  wholly  by 
traveling  from  town  to  town  and  cross- 
road to  crossroad,  spieaking  directly  to 
large  or  small  groupr  of  voters.  If  the 
delxite  of  the  Lssues  between  the  parties 
in  an  election,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
democratic  choice,  is  to  be  brought  to  the 
pcDple.  it  must  be  through  these  and  all 
other  modem  media. 

But  while  greatly  Increased  expexkU- 
tures  for  political  campaigns  have  be- 
come necessary,  the  accompanying  de- 
pendence of  candidates  and  their  sup- 
porters on  large  campaign  contributions 
to  raise  these  necessary  fimds  has  be- 
come a  great  evil.  I  am  convinced  that 
neither  candidates  nor  contributors 
want  this  frenzied  scramble  for  cam- 
paign financing  to  continue.  I  am 
therefore  introducing  today  the  most 
far-reaching  bill  ever  proposed  to  strike 
Icose  the  financial  fetters  from  our 
democratic  processes  of  government. 

In  essence,  my  bill  would  call  for  sub- 
stituting Federal  funds  for  large  private 
campaign  contributions  in  elections  for 
Federal  offices— that  Is.  President  and 
Vice  President,  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, and  Delegates  to  Congress.  I  am 
not  the  originator  of  this  proposal  It 
originated  nearly  half  a  century  aga 
Its  author  was  the  26th  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  even  at  that  rela- 
tively early  date  foresaw  the  danger  of 
financial  domination  of  our  electoral 
processes. 

THEODOBB    BOOSXTELT   ASKED   COMCCES8   tO    BW- 
ACT  THIS   PBOPOSAI.  IN    l»e7 

Theodore  Reosevelt  saw  that  limits  on 
campaign  contributions,  and  complete 
disclosure  of  contributions  and  expend- 
itures, were  nece^ary— «but  also  that 
they  were  not  enough.  So  this  is  what 
President  Roosevelt  proposed  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  60th  Congress  at  the  open-- 
ing  of  Its  1st  session,  on  December  3. 
1907: 

Under  our  form  of  government  voting  la 
not  merely  a  right  but  a  duty,  and.  more- 
over, a  fundamental  and  necessary  duty  If  a 
man  Is  to  be  a  good  citizen.     It  Is  well  to 
provide    that    corporations    shall    not    cou- 
trlbute    to    presidential    or    national    cam- 
paigns, and  furthermore  to  provide  for  the 
publication  of  both  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures.    There      is.      however.      alwavs 
danger  In  laws  of  this  kind,  which  from  their 
very  nature  are  d.mcult  of  enforcement:  the 
danger  being  lest  they  be  obeyed  only  by  tho 
honect,  and  disobeyed  by  the  unscrupulous, 
so  as  to  act  only  as  a  penalty  upon  honeet 
mm.     Moreover,  no  such  law  would  hamper 
an  unscrupulous  man  of  unlimited  means 
from  buying  his  own  way  Into  office.     There 
Is  a  very  radical  measure  which  would,  I  be- 
lieve,   work   a   substantial    Improvement    In 
ot;r  syutem  of  conducting  a  campaign,  al- 
though I  am  well  aware  that  It  will  take 
some  time  for  people  ro  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  such  a  proposal  as  to  be  wiUlng 
to  consider  Its  adoption.     The  need  for  col- 
lecting large  campaign  funds  would  vanlfh 
If  Cougress  provided   an   appropriation   for 
the  proper  and  legitimate  expenses  of  each 
of  the  great  national  parties,  an  appropria- 
tion ample  enough  to  m'?rt  the  nece-sltv  for 
thorough  organiaation  and  machinery,  which 
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require*  a  large  expenditure  of  money. 
Then  the  stipulation  should  be  made  that 
no  pcuty  receiving  campaign  funds  from  the 
Treasury  should  accept  more  thftn  a  fixed 
amount  from  any  Individual  subscriber  or 
donor;  and  the  necessary  publicity  for 
receipts  and  expenditures  could  without 
difficulty  be  provided. 

Mr.  President.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
looked  ahead  of  his  time.  He  lived  In  a 
period  when  a  whole  presidential  cam- 
paign might  be  conducted  for  half  a 
million  dollars.  He  could  know  nothing, 
then,  of  TV  network  programs  which 
would  use  up  $100,000  in  about  half  an 
hour.  But  he  realized  that  it  was  be- 
coming more  costly  all  the  time  to  reach 
/  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  people.  If  this 
access  to  the  voters  ever  could  be  con- 
trolled and  dominated  by  big  money, 
what  would  happen  to  democracy? 
Should  a  dollar  sign  be  imprinted  on  the 
ballot  box?  ^ 

Ever  since  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  worked  on  legislation  to 
enact  into  law  President  Roosevelt's  pro- 
posal. I  have  hurried  its  completion  be- 
cause of  the  significant  events  disclosed 
to  the  Senate  during  debate  of  the  bill 
removing  Federal  controls  from  nattu'al 
gas  prices. 

TUfE    HAS    COME    TO    ENACT    "TEDDY    EOOSEVELT 
BILL" 

Sometimes  I  call  my  bill  the  Teddy 
Roosevelt  bill,  because  of  its  origitM|>  The 
more  I  have  studied  it,  the  more  I  have 
become  convinced  that  it  is  the  most 
effective  step  we  could  take  to  free  our 
candidates  for  Federal  elective  office 
from  the  shackles  of  great  private  cam- 
paign fimds.  The  hour  has  come — nay.  It 
Is  long  since  past — to  put  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  recommendation  into 
the  form  of  law.  That  Is  why  I  am  today 
Introducing  my  bill  on  behalf  of  myself, 
my  senior  colleague  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  ,  the  Senators  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray  and  Mr.  Mansfield],  the  senior 
Senator  from  niinoLs  [Mr.  Douglas],  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkxcanI.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  tmtil  the 
end  of  the  week.  In  order  to  permit  any 
other  Senators  who  may  wish  to  do  so 
to  Join  in  sponsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  Introduce  the  bill,  request  Its 
appropriate  reference;  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  3242)  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  election  cam- 
paigns of  major  political  parties,  to  re- 
duce the  Importance  of  campaign  con- 
tributions in  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Neu- 
.  BERGER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Rules  and  Administration.  a{id  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Be  it  eiMcted,  etc. — 

rUCDINOS   AMD   STATXICEMT   OF   rtJBFOSES 

Section  1.  Congress  finds  that  it  1b  in  the 
national  Interest  to  prevent  the  dominance 
of  large  political' campaign  contributions  In 
elections  for  Federal  office. 

Pree  and  un  trammeled  representation  of 
the  public  Is  possible  only^^when  men  and 
women  In  high  office  are  not  indebted  to 
special  Interests  for  financial  donations. 

Disproportionate  inequality  among  parties 
and  candidates,  with  respect  to  campaign 
financing.  Is  a  peril  to  democracy — particu- 
larly during  an  erf  when  access  to  the  most 
compelling  media  of  public  Information  Is 
Increasingly  decisive  and  costly. 

Government  financing  of  the  major  polit- 
ical parties,  as  recommended  In  1907  by  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  offers 
the  most  practical  and  effective  remedy  for 
preventing  private  persons  and  groups  with 
great  wealth  from  Influencing  unduly  the 
decisions  of  the  ballot  box. 

OEFLNITIONS 

Sec.  2.    As  used  In  this  act — 

(1)  The  term  "major  political  party- 
means  any  political  party  whose  candidate 
for  the  presidency  In  the  election  next  pre- 
ceding pmlled  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  popular  vote,  or  whose  candidates  for 
Senator,  Representative  or  Delegate  ,to  Cbn- 
gress  polled  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  popular  vote  for  all  of  those  offices  in 
such  election. 

(2)  Terms  defined  in  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  1925.  shall,  unless  the  context 
otherwise   Indicates,  have  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  them  in  that  act. 

FEDEKAL  CAMPAIGN  CONTKmUTlONg  BOAKO 

Sec.  3. ,  (a>  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Board  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Campaign 
Contributions  Board  (hereafter  in  this  act 
referred  to  as  the  "Board")  to  be  composed 
of  one  member  of  each  major  political  party, 
appointed  from  private  life  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  members  of  the  Board  shall  each  recelye 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $60^00 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  business  of  the 
Board,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  placea  of  business  shall  be  allowed 
transportation  and  not  to  exceed  $15.00  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  without  regard  to  the 
clvU  service  laws  appoint  an  Administrator, 
who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Board  and  shall  have  such  functions  as 
are  herein  prescribed  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  The  Administrator 
shaU  receive  comi>ensatloa  at  the  rate  of 
$15.0(X)  per  annum.  The  Board  shall  provide 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Administrator, 
In  /kccordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  as  amended, 
and  for  the  compensation  of  such  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

PATMENTS  APTHOaiZXD 

Sec.  4.  "Dm  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  the  national  committee  of 
each  major  political  i>arty  In  the  manner  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  aet 
forth. 

AMOUNT  AND  CONDITIONS  OW  PAYMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Payments  authorized  by  this 
act  shall  be  made  to  the  national  committee 
of  each  major  political  party  in  a  total 
amount  for  each  such  committee  in  any  2- 
yea^  period,  beginning  AprU  1  foUowlng  » 
national  election; 

(1)  If  during  that  2-year  period  presi- 
dential electors  are  to  be  elected,  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  amotint  obtained  by  multiplying  20 
cents  by  the  average  total  number  of  voters 


casting  votes  for  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
presidential  elector  and  Delegates  to  Congress 
In  the  last  two  elections  for  those  offices:  and 
(2)  if  during  that  3-year  period  presi- 
dential electors  are  not  to  be  elected,  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
15  cents  by  the  average  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for  all  candidates  tot  Representative 
and  Delegate,  in  the  last  two  nonpresldentlal 
national  elections. 

(b)  Such  pa3rments  are  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  major  political  parties 
to  make  legitimate  campaign  expenditures, 
and  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time  upon 
application  therefor  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tification of  the  chairman  and  treasurer  of 
the  national  committee  that  they  will  be  used 
to  discharge  lawful  obligations  Incurred  for 
past  or  future  expenditures  during  the  2- 
year  period  in  which  application  Is  made. 
In  suppc«-t  of  the  candidacy  of  such  pcirty's 
nominees  for  Federal  elective  office.  Pay- 
ments shall  not  be  nuide  In  the  case/iOf  any 
candidate  on  account  of  obligations  Incurred 
prior  to  the  date  the  candidate  has  been 
nominated. 

(c)  The  nature  and  extent  of  such  obliga- 
tions shall  be  stated  in  such  detail  as  reg- 
ulations under  this  act  may  prescribe. 

(d)  Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  allocated  to  any 
national  committee  during  any  2-year  period 
shall  be  paid  prior  to  the  national  election 
which  occurs  during  that  2-year  period.  The 
balance  shall  be  payable  upon  completion 
and  review  of  all  reports  required  by  law 
or  regulation  on  all  expenditures  made  on 
behalf  of  all  candidates  of  that  polltica*!  party 
In  connection  with  that  election. 

LIMITATION  ON  PEDEBAL  CAMPAIGN 
CONTBlBUnON 

Sec.  6.  (a)  'To  receive  any  payment  author. 
Ized  under  thls<act.  the  chairman  and  the 
treasiuvr  of  a  national  committee  shall  cer- 
tify that  no  Individual  has  contributed  more 
than  a  total  of  $100  to  the  campaign  of  one 
or  more  candidates  for  Federal  office  of  that 
major  political  party. 

(b)  If  the  total  expenditures  in  any  2-year 
period  from  contributions  from  private 
sources  for  all  (jandldates  tat  Federal  office 
of  a  major  political  party,  as  shown  by  re- 
ports required  by  law  or  regulation,  exceed 
the  amount  authorized  by  this  act  to  l>e  paid 
to  the  national  committee  of  that  political 
party  dxirlng  such  2-year  period,  pajrments 
to  that  national  committee  under  this  act 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  No  committee  shall  apply  for 
or  use  any  part  of  the  payments  authorized 
under  this  act  except  on  the  conditions  and 
fen*  the  purpose  authorized  hereby. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  this  section  by  any 
committee  shall  be  deemed  also  to  be  a  viola- 
tion by  the  chairman  and  the  treasurer  of 
such  committee  and  by  any  other  person 
responsible  for  such  violation  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $6,(X)0 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both;  and,  if  the  violation  was  willful,  by 
a  fine  of  not  vaon  than  $20.0(X)  or  lmi»-lson- 
ment  for  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

BXGULATIONS 

Sec.  8.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  regulattons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

APPBCWRIATIONS 

Sec.  0.  There  are  hereby  airthorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  NEDBERGER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  Just  what  my  bill  proposes  to 
do. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  would  make  available 
^Federal  campaign  fimds,  in  very  ade- 
quate measure,  to  the  major  political 
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parties,  !n  lieu  of  lar^e  private  contribu- 
tions. Federal  funds  would  be  made 
available  for  legitimate  campaign  ex- 
penses on  two  conditiotss:  First,  that  the 
party  and  its  candidates  for  Federal 
ofQce  accept  no  more  than  $100  from 
any  one  private  contributor:  and,  sec- 
ond, that  not  more  than  an  amount 
equal  to  the  authorized  Federal  contribu- 
tion be  spent  from  private  sources  on 
behalf  of  the  party  and  its  Federal  can- 
didates. 

This  is  how  the  Federal  contribution 
.woiild  be  administered:  An  impartial, 
nonpartisan  Administrator  would  be  se- 
lected by  a  board  having  one  member 
from  each  major  political  party.  The 
Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
malce  payments  from  time  to  time,  upon 
application  by  the  chairman  and  treas- 
urer of  the  national  committee  of  a 
party,  for  legitimate  past  or  future  cam- 
paign expenditures  certified  by  those 
party  officers.  The  total  authorized  Fed- 
eral contribution  for  each  party  during 
any  2-year  period  would  be  determined 
by  this  formula :  If  a  presidential  election 
were  to  be  held  during  the  2-year  period, 
each  party  would  be  equally  entitled  to 
20  cents  per  vote  to  the  extmt  of  the 
average  of  the  total  votes  cast  in  the  past 
2  presidential  elections.  In  the  inter- 
'venlng  2-year  periods,  when  nonpresl- 
dential  Federal  elections  are  held,  the 
siun  would  be  15  cents  per  vote  for  the^ 
average  of  the  total  votes  cast  for  Repre- 
sentative and  Delegate  to  Congress  in 
the  past  2  nonpresidential  elections. 

To  qualify  for  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion as  a  major  political  party,  a  party's 
candidates  would  have  to  have  received 
10  percent  of  the  total  popular  vote  in 
the  last  preceding  national  election.  Al- 
lowance would  be  made  for  the  Terri- 


tories of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  which  do 
not  vote  for  President  or  Senators  or 
Representatives,  by  including  votes  for 
Delegates  to  Congress  in  all  calculations. 

THZHS  PAKTZEB  mOBT  HATS  QUALXFUD  OMLT 
TWICS  DC  THIS  CXMTUmT 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the  10- 
percent  rule  would  adequately  provide 
for  equal  financial  rights  for  tmy  future 
third  party  which  might  arise,  once  the 
program  or  the  candidates  of  such  a 
party  have  earned  the  attention  and  the 
support  of  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
American  people.  In  our  modern  his- 
tory, two  parties  have  won  such  support. 
In  1912,  the  "Bull  Moose"  Progressive  Re- 
publican ticket,  headed  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  wen  27.4  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote.  In  1924.  the  Progressive  Psirty 
of  SenattM-  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Sr.,  ob- 
tained 16.6  percent.  In  this  century, 
these  two  and  no  other  third  parties 
would  have  qualified  for  Federal  contri- 
butions in  their  next  subsequent  election 
campaign,  under  the  formula  of  my  bill. 
Except  for  these,  the  hish  point  for  third 
parties  was  reached  by.  the  Socialist 
Party  In  1920.  with  3.4  percent.  In  1948. 
the  Progressive  and  States  Rights  tickets 
each  received  only  2.4  percent  of  the 
popular  vote. 

]i£r.  President,  how  would  my  bill  have 
applied  in  practice  to  financing  the  1952 
election,  and  how  would  it  apply  in  1936? 
I  have  prepared  a  chart  which  demon- 
states  the  operation  of  the  formula  and 
its  theoretical  application  to  the  elec- 
tions of  1932.  1954.  19.}6.  and  1958.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  chart 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscora. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  irarUBERGER.  Thiis.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  1951-52.  for  instance,  each  ma- 
jor party,  would'  have  been  entitled  to 
$9,704,540.60  In  Federal  campaign  con- 
tributions, provided  it  and  its  candidates 
did  not  spend  more  than  an  equal' 
amount  from  private  cOntributiops.  nOne 
of  which  could  exceed  $100.  In  other 
words,  about  $18'/^  million  would  have 
been  .available  for  campaigns  on  behalf 
of  the  candidates  for  Federal  office  of 
each  of  the  two  major  parties  in  that 
election.  ^ 

In  1953-54,  when  there  was  no  presi- 
dential election,  the  Federal  allocation 
to  each  party  would  have  been  $5,630,- 
238.53.  permitting  total  expenditures  of 
over  $11  minion  on  behalf  of  all  its 
candidates  for  Federal  elective  offices 
across  the  Nation. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  explained  that 
the  main  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  bring 
about  ■  the  substitution  of  Federal 
funds — with  no  political  strings  at- 
tached— for  the  present  evil  of  large  pri- 
vate campaign  contributions.  The  mere 
fact  that  several  million  dollars  would 
be  made  available  equally  to  each  major 
party,  which  it  would  not  have  to  go 
out  and  raise  from  wealthy  contributors, 
would  go  far  toward  giving  access  to 
the  media  of  public  opinion  to  both  can- 
didates representing  major  opposing 
viewpoints  on  public  issues. 


VLAM  maXTLB  SHCOUaAOB  VOLOMTABT  SMtUCHUIT 
or    TOTAL    CAMPAKJf    ttTtMUSMO 

But  in  addition  to  helping  both  sides 
to  get  their  political  message  to  the  pub- 
lic, my  bin  would  have  a  salutary  effect 
toward  reducing  the  overall  size  of  total 
campaign  expenditures   in   a   national 


election,  which  now  threaten  to  reach 
stratospheric  proportions.  Even  with 
equal  Federal  contributions  to  both 
Sides,  democracy  is  still  in  danger  if 
one  side  can  finance,  from  private 
wealth,  a  saturation  bombardment  of 
public  attention  with  uncounted  bill- 
boards, radio  talkathons,  television 
spectaculars,  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising,  skywriting,  and  whatever 
else  the  imagination  of  professional 
publicity  and  advertising  men  with 
plenty  of  money  can  offer.  Thus,  in 
legislation  based  on  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
plan,  I  would  also  make  the  Federal  con- 
tribution contingent  on  a  limitation  of 
total  spending  from  private  contribu- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  ma.ximum  con- 
tribution of  any  one  person. 

Under  my  bill,  if  there  were  privately 
collected  and  spent  on  behalf  of  all  Fed- 
eral candidates  of  a  political  party  a 
sum  more  tlian  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  authorized  Federal  contribution,  the 
Federal  contribution  to  that  party  would 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  excess. 
In  1956,  for  example,  each  of  our  present 
two  major  political  parties  would  be 
entitled  to  $11,065,985.80  under  the  for- 
mula of  the  bill.  There  might  be  spent 
on  behalf  of  its  candidates  for  Federal 
office  another  $11,065,985.80  from  small 
private  contributions.  Thus  the  total 
for  each  party  might  be  in  excess  of 
$22  mUlion. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the  re- 
ported expenditures  on  behalf  of  the 
candidates  of  one  party  proved  to  be 
more  than  that — say  $14  million  from 
private  sources.  Then  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  Federal  contribution 
would  be  withheld,  and  only  about  $8 
million  in  Federal  funds  turned  over  to 
that  party. 
raxsAL     CAMPAicw     coimiTBmoNg     urrvoa 

DOVKTAILS  WTTH  CORBUFT  PRACTTCXS   BILL 

Mr.  President,  there  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time  S.  636.  a  well-considered 
and  comprehensive  bill,  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  former  chairman  of  the  elec- 
tions subcommittee  I  Mr.  HennincsI  and 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  by  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  QikeiiJ, 
which  would  modernize  the  Federal  elec- 
tions and  corrupt  practices  laws.  My 
bill  is  entirely  consistent  with  that  pro- 
posed legislation.  It  Ls  not  only  con- 
sistent with  it,  but  it  depends  for  its  ad- 
ministration on  adoption  of  compulsory 
reporting  provisions  such  as  those  pro- 
vided in  that  bill.  In  my  bill.  I  have  not 
gone  over  the  ground  covered  by  S.  636: 
I  have  assumed  the  enactment  of  at  least 
its  rules  on  reporting  of  campaign  ex- 
penditures. My  biU  would  not  affect  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  campaign  contri- 
butions or  expenditures  by  any  person. 
Legal  controls  over  these  are  necessary 
and  desirable,  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
strengthening  them.  But  so  long  as 
money  continues  to  be  essential  for  pre- 
senting political  candidates  and  pro- 
grams to  the  public,  so  long  will  efforts 
at  enforcing  limits  on  campaign  spend- 
ing by  legal  penalties,  without  anything 
more,  be  ineffective.  The  Teddy  Roose- 
velt bill  is  needed,  too. 


Mr.  President.  I  beMeve  that  the  carrot 
of  Federal  campaign  contributions,  ac- 
companied by  the  stick  of  losing  these 
funds  if  the  limits  of  my  bill  were  ex- 
ceeded, would  furnish  the  extra  incen- 
tives needed  to  keep  election  expendi- 
tures within  reasonable  bounds.  If  one 
party  could  raise  so  much  money  from 
private  wealth  that  It  would  feel  de- 
prived and  restricted  under  the  Federal 
formula,  my  bill  would  not  prohibit  this 
party  from  doing  so  and  giving  up  Its 
Federal  funds.  I  doubt  that  my  own 
party  would  find  itself  in  that  position. 

CAMPAIGN    STTPPOrr    FBOM    MILLIONS    OP    SMALL 
CONTVIBtmONS     STmENCTHKNS     DEMOCRACY 

But  if,  under  the  proposed  bill,  the 
candidates  were  to  give  up  all  contribu- 
tions of  more  than  $100  from  one  per- 
son— and  they  would  feel  better  and 
more  free  by  reason  of  doing  so — the 
candidates  of  our  major  national  parties 
would  have  no  difHculty  in  raising 
matching  funds  from  private  sources  to 
equal  the  Federal  funds  authorized  for 
their  party  under  the  formula  of  my  bill. 
Millions  of  ;nen  and  women  in  the  United 
States  woyld  gladly  make  modest  con- 
tributions to  the  candidates  or  the  party 
of  their  choice  to  raise  the  matching 
funds.  Participation  in  campaign  financ- 
ing on  this  level  would  actually  strength- 
en our  democracy,  rather  than  weaken  it, 
as  does  our  present  dangerous  depend- 
ence on  large  private  donations  for  cam- 
paign chests. 

Plans  for  mobilizing  such  small.  Indi- 
vidual contributions  from  milUons  of  in- 
dividual citizens  have  been  developed  by 
Mr.  Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  and 
by  the  Advertising  Council  of  America. 
For  1956,  these  plans  have  unfortunately 
had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  Republican  Party  to  find 
party  leaders  prepared  to  participate  in 
organizing  such  a  program  which  would, 
perhaps,  have  meant  relatively  little  to 
Republican  campaign  financing  any- 
way. But.  Mr.  President,  a  Gallup  poll 
taken  only  last  month  showed  that  15 
million  American  families  would  be  pre- 
pared to  give  $5  each  to  the  campaigns 
of  candidates  of  their  political  party. 
Even  though  this  full  amount  could  per- 
haps not  eHectively  be  collected,  the  total 
would  easily  be  enough  to  match  the 
Federal  allowance  for  Federal  candi- 
dates, and  finance  State  races  all  over 
the  Nation,  too.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  this  report 
by  Dr.  George  Gallup,  as  it  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
on  January  11,  1956,  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

CAMPAICN    PINANCINC    IS    CmVCIAL   MORAL    PtO«- 
IXM    OP    MODEKN    DKMOCBACT 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  our  election  campaigns 
stands  alone  as  the  dominant  ethical 
question  confronting  our  democratic  po- 
htical  system.  A  campaign  to 'elect  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  Sena- 
tor or  a  Representative  in  Congress,  Is  of 
necessity  a  very  expensive  thing.  It  is 
a  terrible  comparison  that  such  a  cam- 
paign— the  heart  of  our  process  of  self- 
government — should  have  to  be  bought 
and  paid  for  much  like  a  campaign  to 
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sell  soap,  or  to  promote  a  new  movie  star. 
Yet.  under  present  conditions,  this  un- 
fortunate comparison  is,  tragically.  In- 
escapable. Yet  I  am  convinced  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  century,  the  next 
generation  of  Americans  will  consider 
this  an  unbelievable  anachronism  of  our 
era. 

Mr.  Prudent,  96  years  ago,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  with  a  campaign  fund  of 
$100,000.  Today  this  sum  would  barely 
pay  for  one  network  speech  over  tele- 
vision. Treasure  chests  to  elect  one 
United  States  Senator  in  one  of  our  more 
populous  industrial  States  run  to  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Even 
in  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  which  has 
little  more  than  1  percent  of  our  na- 
tional population,  more  money  was  spent 
on  the  last  congressional  election  than 
in  the  national  election  which  in  a  time 

J  eat  crisis  sent  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
Vhite  House, 
a  Members  of  the  Senate  who  was 
id  after  a  hard  campaign  in  a  State 
e  a  member  of  my  party  had  not 

been  successful  for  40  years,  I  think  I 
can  speak  with  experience  about  the 
whole  matter  of  campaign  funds.  It  was 
hard,  and  not  always  pleasant,  for  my 
supporters  and  me  to  try  to  raise  the 
sums  which  were  spent  in  my  campaign. 
Inevitably,  the  opposition  could  throw 
against  us  substantially  larger  amounts 
than  we  were  able  to  raise. 

After  the  election,  I  reported  expendl- 
tiu-es  by  campaign  committees  on  my  be- 
half of  a  little  more  than  $103,000.  My 
opponent's  committees  reported  total 
expenditures  of  $142,000.  or  almost  40 
percent  more.  I  made  my  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  It 
Is.  incidentally  a  telling  commentary 
on  the  present  Federal  reporting  laws 
that  the  participants  in  many  close, 
hard-fought  campaigns  in  States  many 
times  as  populous  as  Oregon  reported 
campaign  expenditures  only  a  fraction 
of  those  of  former  Senator  Guy  Cordon 
and  myself  in  1954.  I  felt  that,  although 
it  would  be  legal  not  to  report  expendi-^ 
tures  of  different  committees  on  my  be- 
half, the  spirit  of  these  reporting  laws 
wotild  be  better  observed  if  I  made  a  full 
report  on  these  expenditures. 

As  reported  to  the  secretary  of  statf 
of  Oregon,  under  Oregon's  State  laws, 
all  the  various  Democratic  Party  com- 
mittees in  the  State,  including  that  en- 
listed in  my  behalf,  spent  a  total  of 
$154,938.  All  the  various  Republican 
Party  committees  In  the  State,  including 
that  of  my  opponent,  reported  a  total  of 
$271,431.  Thus  the  groups  supporting 
my  opponent  spent  approximately  75 
percent  more  than  was  spent  to  elect  me. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  magazine 
U.  S.  News  k  World  Report  estimates  the 
average  total  cost  of  being  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  be  at  least 
$200,000.  This  means  that  the  swcas 
spent  in  behalf  of  my  opponent  were 
about  average;  those  spent  supporting 
my  election  were  somewhat  less  than 
average.  Although  I  was  considerably 
outspent  by  my  Republican  opponent.  I 
nevertheless  had  the  largest  campaign 
fund  of  any  Democrat  in  Oregon  in  many 


years.  Regretfully.  I  must  admit  that 
probably  I  would  not  have  had  a  chance 
to  win  unless  this  had  been  the  case.  In 
a  democracy,  is  this  a  happy  condition  of 
affairs? 

WILL    THOSK    WHO    ATTACK    LABOR'S    CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBVTIONS   STTPPORT  THIS   BILL? 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  weeks 
about  spending  in  elections  by  means  of 
the  iMlitical-education  funds  of  various 
trade  unions.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
funds  contributed  by  working  people 
added  about  $23,000  'to  the  committees 
supporting  my  election  effort.  This  is  a 
substantial  sum.  Yet  the  owners  of  big 
business  and  large  industry  spent  far 
more  in  behalf  of  my  Republican  oppo- 
nent. 

I  am  sure  that  mine  is  not  at  all  an 
imusual  example.  I  am  sure  that  nearly 
every  ^j^didate  for  Federal  office  who 
has  received  a  substantial  share  of  cam- 
paign financing  from  labor  sources  has 
been  faced  by  an  opponent  whose  cam- 
paign was  backed  by  far  superior  finan- 
cial resoures.  I  suggest  today,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  those  who  have  been  pointing 
with  the  most  horrified  alarm  at  cam- 
paign funds  raised  by  union  groups  that 
they  join  me  in  backing  the  Teddy  Roose- 
velt bill,  which  would  substitute  equal 
Federal  campaign  contributions  for  huge, 
unequal  funds  raised  by  large  doi^ions 
from  private  contributors.  I  wonder 
who  will  be  first  to  back  this  effective  and 
long  overdue  reform — those  whose  elec- 
tion campaigns  have  been  helped  by  the  *^ 
working  men  and  women  of  America,  or 
those  who  are  loudly  denouncing  the 
political  efforts;  of  labor  while  holding 
high  Federal  office  with  the  far  greater 
campaign  support  of  wealthy  individuals 
and  economic  groups? 

Mx.  President,  in  a  free  country  in 
which  any  citizen  may  be  a  candidate  for 
public  office,  we  cannot  expect  equaUty 
of  character,  integrity,  and  ideas  as  be- 
tween candidates.  Furthermore,  these 
are  subjective  qualities  not  capable  of 
tangible  measurement.  They,  and  the 
policies  a  candidate  represents,  are  prop- 
er subjects  for  the  decision  of  the  elec- 
torate. But  disproportion  in  campaign 
finances  is  something  else  again.  An 
luidemocratic  element  is  introduced 
when  one  nominee  can  eclipse  his  oppo- 
nent not  because  of  any  superiority  of 
ability  or  of  his  policies,  but  merely 
through  a  preponderance  of  coin  of  thf 
realm. 

Yet  this  probably  happens  more  often 
than  we  care  to  think.  The  kind  of 
funds  spent  on  our  modem  elections — 
even  on  the  election,  in  a  crucial  dis- 
trict, of  only  1  of  the  435  Members  of 
the  House  of.  Representatives — are  of 
such  dimensions  that  they  simply  are 
not  available  equally  to  all  candidates. 
The  substantial  financial  backing  which 
may  determine  the  odds  in  a  race  for 
Congress  is  likely  to  go  preponderantly 
to  one  candidate.  , 

WHY  ARZ  CAMPAICM  riTNDS  UNEQUAL? 

What  determines,  ^mder  our  present 
system,  which  ^candidate  wUUaave  this 
advantage  and  which  will  be  hand!- 
cai^jed  in  his  effort  to  present  his  pro- 
gram to  the  voters  for  their  choice? 
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Who  makes  the  many  mxilti-thousand- 
dollar  contributions  which  are  necessary 
to  create  great  financial  preponderance 
for  the  campaign  of  a  candidate  for 
Federal  oSBce?    And  why? 

More  money  is  spent  to  elect  many 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
than  the  Government  pays  them  during 
their  term  of  office.  We  would  not  dream 
of  permitting  our  Presidents  or  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  draw  their 
pay  from  a  private  payroll  or  in  the  form 
of  private  contributions;  they  get  paid  by 
the  public  for  whom  they  act.  Why. 
then,  leave  their  campaigns  for  these  of- 
fices to  be  lavishly  financed  from  private 
sources? 

The  proverb.  "He  who  pays  the  piper 
shall  call  the  tune,"  may  have  originated 
In  medieval  England,  but  politically  it 
has  more  relevance  in  this  country  today 
than  in  Britain,  where  campaign  spend- 
ing is  firmly  controlled.  My  speech  to- 
day is  not  concerned  with  the  merits  of 
policies,  to  support  or  oppose  which  con- 
tributions are  made  to  either  side  in  our 
two-party  system.  It  is  concerned  with 
conditions  which  create  doubt — reason- 
able doubt — among  the  American  people 
as  to  how  these  r>olicies  are  judged  and 
determined.  Our  political  parties  may 
and  do  disagree  on  policy;  but  in  a  free 
democracy  no  responsible  party  can  keep 


exercise  those  qualities  as  they  think  best 
in  the  public  interest.  I  know  of  no  other 
adequate  way  to  free  candidates  from 
the  fetters  of  big  contributions  than  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  take  a 
major  role  in  the  financing  bf  Federal 
election  campaigns. 

"TXDDT    KOOSEVKLT    BltX"    CSSSNTTAL    STEP    FO* 
XQUAUTT  IN  POUnCAL  DXMOCItACT 

Mr.  President.  I  think  Theodorje  Roose- 
velt's proposal  to  the  60th  Congress,  half 
a  century  ahead  of  its  time,  is  the  only 
feasible  solution.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
as,  in  the  84th  Congress,  to  put  it  into 
effect.  The  cost  of  the  Federal  contri- 
butions I  propose  would  be  a  negligible 
sum  in  the  Federal  budget.  But  the  ulti- 
mate benefits  to  the  American  people,  in 
free  and  unfettered  representation  in  the 
hftlls  of  their  Government,  would  be  im- 
measurable. Theodore  Roosevelt's  re- 
form is  needed  today  as  never  before  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  that  ideal  of  all  men 
being  "created  equal"  of  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  180  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoxis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  a  mem- 
orandum analyzing  the  proposed  bill ;  an 
article  entitled  "Pubhc  Seen  Ready  To 
Contwbute  $75  Million  to  Political  Par- 
ties." written  by  Dr.>  George  Gallup  and 


one  eye  on  the  cashbox  when  drawing     Published  in  the  Washington  Post  ?nd     presidential  Federal  e 


up  its  platform  for  America. 

Yet  if  the  choice  before  the  country  on 
election  day  is  to  be  effectively  presented 
to  the  people,  the  cashboxes  of  the  parties 
must  be  filled  somehow.  In  an  editorial 
on  February  17.  1956.  the  New  York 
Times  stated  its  estimates  that  in  the 
1952  election  $80  million  may  have  been 
spent,  as  against  perhaps  $50  million  in 
1948.  With  many  more  television  sta- 
tions and  receivers,  total  expenditures 
this  year  may  run  far  above  $100  million. 
Such  expenditures,  resulting  from  the 
present  unrestricted  competition  between 
the  parties  and  their  candidates,  are  far 
greater  than  what  would  be  necessary  if 
a  reasonable  equality  of  access  to  the 
public  could  be  assured.  Do  the  Ameri- 
can  people  want  their  pohtical  parties 
and  their  candidates  for  the  power  of 
governing  them  indebted  to  anyone  for 
totals  exceeding  $100  million?  The  ques- 
tion, once  it  is  recognized,  answers  itself. 

Although  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
spending  of  huge  sums  to  win  elections, 
I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  men  and 
women  in  political  life  are  basically 
honest.  These  people,  at  heart,  do  not 
desire  to  enter  into  the  mad  spending 
spree  which  accompanies  so  many  elec- 
tions. I  am  convinced  they  would  prefer 
to  enter  ofBce  without  obligations  to  any 
Individual  or  interest  group  for  large  do- 
nations. But  the  men  and  women  in 
public  life  are  caught  by  a  system  that 
has  made  colossal  treasuries  virtually 
indispensable  to  political  success.  It  is 
the  system  which  must  be  changed,  Mr. 
President,  not  the  individuals.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  most  honest  person 
on  earth  can  be  imperiled  by  multimil- 
lion-dollar political  campaigns.  That  is 
why  I  am  introducing  this  bill  today — 
to  make  It  possible  for  people  who  are 
Independent  and  honest,  by  nature,  to 


Times  Herald  of  January  11,  1956;  an 
editorial  entitled  "Sequel  to  the  Case 
Affair."  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  17.  1956;  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Influence  on  Congress,"  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald of  February  20,  1956;  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  February  20.  1956;  and 
an  editorial  entitled  "What's  a  Bribe." 
published  in  thie  Eugene  (Qreg.)  Reg- 
ister-Guard of  February  9.  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  op  Pkoposid  "PrDnuL  Campaign 

CONTIUBUTIONS    Act" 

The  Federal  Campaign  Contributions  Act 
proposed  by  Senator  NruBCTcra  Is  designed 
to  relieve  candidates  for  Federal  elective 
offices  of  their  present  dependence  on  large, 
private  campaign  contrlbvitlons  to  finance 
election  campaigns.  To  accomplish  this.  It 
would  make  available  .  Federal  funds.  In 
equal  amounts  to  each  major  {Mlltlcal  party, 
to  be  used  for  le«;ltlm»te  Federal  election 
campaign  expenditures.'^;  It  would  not  su- 
persede or  conflict  with  Federal  corrupt 
practices  legislation,  and  it  Is  consistent 
with  s.  636.  Senator  Henninos'  bill  to  mod- 
ernize the  Federal  election  laws,  which  Is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

ANALTSIS   OP   THK    PBOPOSKD    LZOISUITION 

SectloQ  1  seta  forth  congressional  find- 
ings that  it  Is  In  the  national  interest  to 
prevent  the  dominance  of  large  campaign 
contributions,  and  disproportionate  In- 
equality among  financial  resources  of  can- 
didates of  different  political  parties,  in  Fed- 
eral electlona;  and  that  Government 
contributions  to  campaign  financing  as 
suggested  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
offer  the  best  remedy  for  these  conditions. 

Section  2  defines  a  major  political  party 
which  could  become  eligible  for  Federal 
campalini  contributions  as  any  party  which 
has  polled  10  percent  oX  the  total  popular 


vote  In  the  last  preceding  presidential  or 
congressional  election.  (Votes  cast  for 
Delegates  to  Congress  are  counted  In  the 
Territories,  which  do  not  vole  for  presi- 
dential electors.)  (Historical  records  show 
that,  in  modern  times,  6nly  the  Bull 
Moose  Progressive  ticket  In  1913  (27.4  per- 
cent) and  the  LaFollette  Progressive  Party 
of  1924  (10-6  percent)  would  have  qualified 
for  Federal  contributions  in  their  next  sub- 
sequent election  campaign.  Except  for 
these,  the  high  point  for  third  parties  was 
reached  by  the  Socialist  Party  in  1920  with 
3.4  percent.  In  1918.  the  Prof^resslve  and 
States  Rights  tickets  each  received  2.4  per- 
cent of  the   total   popular  vote.) 

Section  3  establishes  the  administrative 
machinery  for  handling  the  Federal  cam- 
paign contributions.  A  Board  of  one  mem- 
ber of  each  major  political  party,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  Senate  confirmation, 
serving  on  a  per  diem  basis.  ch(X)se  one 
•15.000-a-year  Administrator  to  administer 
the  program. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  make  the  paymenu  esubllshed  by  the 
act. 

Section  5  (a)  states  the  formula  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  Federal  cam- 
paign  contribution  to  be  allocated  to  each 
major  political  party: 

"In  2-year  periods— from  April  1  to  April  1 
in  odd -numbered  years — in  which  a  presi- 
dential election  will  be  held,  20  cenu  per 
voter  for  the  average  total  vote  in  the  two 
preceding  presidential  elections; 

"In  such  2-year  periods  in  which  non- 
lectlo'ns  will  be  held, 
15  cents  per  voter  for  the  averape  total  vote 
in  the  two  preceding  nonpresldential  Fed- 
eral elections." 

Section  5  (b)  states  that  Federal  con- 
tributions are  to  be  made  to  the  national 
committees  of  each  major  political  party, 
from  time  to  time,  for  legitimate  campaign 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  candidates 
nominated  by  ttiat  party  for  Federal  office. 

Section  5  (c)  specifies  that  the  statemenU 
certifying  these  expenditures  shall  conform 
to  regulations  under  the  act. 

Section  5  (di  provides  that  n«t  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Federal  contribution  au- 
thorized for  a  2-year  period  shall  bt  turned 
ovef  prior  to  the  election  In  that  period; 
the  remainder  is  to  be  withheld  until  all 
reports  of  all  campaign  expenditures  for  that 
election  have  been  completed  and  reviewed 
In  accordance  with  legal  requlremenU. 

Section  6  places  two  llmlu  on  financing 
from  private  sources: 

"(a)  To  qualify  for  Federal  campaign  con- 
tributions, a  major  political  party  must 
certify  that  no  individual  has  contributed 
more  than  a  toUl  of  9100  to  It  or  lU  candi- 
dates;  and 

"(b)  The  toUl  of  all  expenditures  from 
private  contributions  on  behalf  of  Federal 
candidates  of  a  political  party  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  authorized  for  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  under  the  act.  or  the 
Federal  contribution  is  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  excess." 

Sections  5  and  6  are  designed  to  follow 
the  familiar  matching  fund  principle  by 
making  Federal  campaign  funds  available 
as  a  subsUtute  for  large  private  campaign 
contribuUons  (over  tlOO  per  person),  if  the 
major  political  parties  will  limit  their  ex- 
penditures from  private  contributions  to  not 
more  than  equal  the  Federal  contribution. 
In  the  administration  of  these  provisions, 
the  proposed  bill  presumes  the  adoption  of 
legal  reporting  requirements  such  aa  thoM 
of  Senator  Henninos'  S.  636. 

Sections  7.  8,  and  0  provide  penalties  for 
false  applications  or  reports  and  wrongful 
use  of  Federal  campaign  contributions; 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  promulgate 
nece-ssary  regulations;  and  authorize  appro- 
pelattons  to  carry  out  the  program. 


(From  the  Wadilngton  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  January  11.  1956] 
Ths  Gallup  Poll:   Publk  Sdeh  Rbabt  To 
CoNTEUDTx    975    Mnj.iow    to    Political 
Pasties 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Pbincston.  N.  J..  January  10.— ^The  Ameri- 
can pubUc  has  some  975  million  ready  to 
contribute  to  the  campaign  chests  of  3 
major  political  parties — if  the  parties  want 
to  work  hard  enough  to  get  it. 

That  sum  Is  atxnit  five  times  as  much  as 
wa^  reported  spent  in  the  election  of  the 
present  84th  Congress — when  the  GOP  and 
Democrat  candidates  together  spent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $13.7  million. 

It  would  also  mean  gathering  contribu- 
tions from  about  five  times  as  many  families 
as  actually  contributed  to  the  campaign 
funds  of  the  19M  congresalonal  elections. 

Making  a  door-to-door.  oonununlty-by- 
eomm unity  type  of  canvass,  with  definite 
quotas  set  for  each  county  In  the  United 
States,  the  2  parties  would  find  some  15 
million  American  families  willing  to  con- 
tribute $5  to  the  party  of  their  choice. 

Anjrthing  short  of  this  type,  of  canvass — 
patterned  after  ones  that  have  been  used 
successfully  by  organizations  like  the  Red 
Cross  and  Community  Chest — would  prob- 
ably result  In  about  the  same  number  of  con- 
tributions made  by  families  to  the  1954  cam- 
paign funds.  An  institute  survey  following 
the  November  election  indicated  that  2.7 
million  families  made  contributions  to  1  of 
the  2  major  parties. 

The  parties,  therefore,  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  change  from  the  present  system  of 
contributions  from  rich  men  who  may  be 
looking  for  favors  in  return,  to  one  where  a 
substantial  number  of  voters  would  each 
chip  in  a  small  sum. 

The  question,  by  which  experienced  Insti- 
tute interviewers  determined  the  willingness 
of  America's  40  million  families  *<:  donate  to 
the  political  party  they  preferred,  was 
phrased  as  follows: 

"If  you  were  asked,  would  you  contribute 
$6  to  the  campaign  fund  of  the  political 
party  you  prefer?" 

The  results,  translated  Into  numl>er  of 
famUles: 


Willing  to  give  $5 

- 

Pcrosat 

Families 

Y«e.... 

31 
M 
13 

lfi,OOO.OQO 

r,  (Kin.  ow) 
a,ooo,(wu 

No. 

Doat  know.. 



Nearly  4  out  of  every  10  Republicans  ques- 
tioned In  the  survey  (39  percent)  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  chip  In  (5,  but  only  about 
8  out  of  10  DemocraU  (29  percent)  said  they 
would   contribute. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  17. 
i  19561 

Sequel  to  the  Case  Apfaib 

The  furor  stirred  up  by  the  anixnmcement 
made  by  Senator  Fkancis  Case,  of  South  Da- 
kota, that  an  oil  and  gas  company  had 
offered  him  a  campaign  contribution  of  82.500 
came  at  a  bad  time  for  some  politicians 
but  at  a  good  time  for  the  general  public  In 
this  presidential  year.  The  special  bipar- 
tisan committee  of  which.  Senator  Walteb  P. 
Oboboe.  of  Georgia,  has  acted  as  chairman 
found  enough  in  the  Case  episode  to  indi- 
cate that  an  Impropriety,  at  the  very  least, 
had  been  attempted.  Most  of  us.  regardless 
of  party,  would  like  to  think  that  this  kind 
of  impropriety,  or  something  worse,  will  not 
be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  during  this 
year's  campaign. 

The  four-member  Georgs  committee  will 
presumably  wind  up  its  work  on  the  Case 
Incident     next     week.    Another    Senatorial 


group,  a  three-member  subcommittee  of  the 
Rtiles  Committee,  yesterday  announced  iU' 
Intention  to  undertake  a  broad  Investigation 
into  any  attempt  to  influence  future  legis- 
lation by  campaign  contributions.  Its' 
chairman.  ALaKsr  Goes,  of  Tennessee,  prom- 
ises a  thorough  study  of  "contributions  to 
election  campaigns.  Federal  elections  and 
such  evidences  of  corrupt  practices  as  may  be 
revealed."  He  Is  apparently  set  to  begin  as 
soon  as  he  gets  a  go-ahead  signal  from  the 
Senate,  plus  a  little  money  for  expenses. 

This  newspaper  estimated  in  mid-October 
1952,  that  the  presidential  campaign  of  that 
year  would  cost  about  880  million,  as  con- 
trasted or  compared  with  about  850  million 
In  1948.  We  may  compare  these  figures,  if 
we  like,  with  the  total  expendituiys  reported 
by  the  national  committees  of  the  two  major 
parties  In  1952 — 817.5  million.  The  trouble 
Is  that  many  contributions  In  a  national 
election  are  never  bandied  by  the  national 
committees.  There  are  many  ways  of  pro- 
moting a  candidate  or  a  party  that  do  not 
require  entries  In  ledgers. 

We  may  hope  that  the  Gore  committee 
will  be  less  Interested  in  putting  the  finger 
on  scapegoats  than  in  finding  ways  to  im- 
prove the  system  of  paying  the  exi>ensee  of 
political  campaigns.  We  dont  doubt  the 
honesty  of  practically  all  Members  of  our 
National  Legislature,  but  there  is  no  sense 
In  permitting  gifts,  if  we  can  avoid  It,  that 
will  even  unconsciously  Influence  ttieir 
thlnklng   and    voting. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  February  30,  1956] 

INPLUENCE  ON   CONCBES8 

The  emphatic  language  of  President  Eis- 
enhower's veto  of  the  gas  bill  should  give 
the  Senate  additional  incentive  to  press 
ahead  with  a  thorough  investigation.  The 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  Senate  require  that 
is  expose  every  aspect  of  the  efforts  of  the 
gas  lobby  to  influence  the  vote  through  po- 
litical contributions — both  those  made  re- 
cently and  those  made  before  the  bill  was 
under  active  consideration. 

At  the  same  time,  this  newspaper  hopes 
there  will  be  widespread  recognition  that  the 
prinoary  purpose  of  such  washing  of  dirty 
linen  ought  to  be  to  remedy  a  general  con- 
dition that  cries  for  rectiUcation.  AU  of  us 
are  in  a  sense  to  blame  for  permitting  a  sit-^ 
nation  to  arise  in  which  the  rules  for  po- 
litical expenditures  and  campaign  contribu- 
tions are  dangerously  unrealistic.  The  ac- 
tivities ot  the  gas  lobby  afford  merely  a 
flagrant  And  distasteful  illustration  of  the 
dependence  upon  large  contributions.  Elec- 
tion to  public  office  has  become  so  expen- 
sive, and  the  means  of  evading  the  restric- 
tions have  become  so  complex,  that  honest 
efforts  to  campaign  within  the  rules  and 
render  a  complete  accounting  are  aU  but  Im- 
possible. 

The  Senate  need  not  await  a  new  investi- 
gation to  know  that  this  a  dlsgracefiU  con- 
dition that  tends  to  produce  a  kind  of  moral 
corruption  even  in  legislators  of  the  highest 
probity.  Point  one  in  effecting  a  remedy, 
in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  prompt  passage 
of  the  HennlngB  bUl  to  amend  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  and  revise  expenditure  limi- 
tations. It  may  be  necessary  to  make  some 
concessions  and  changes  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this.  Senator  Hennincs'  proposed  al- 
lowance for  campaign  expenditures  of  up  to 
10  cents  per  vote  In  the  last  election,  with 
•  cutoff  at  8250.0<X)  for  senatoDlal  candi- 
dates and  823.000  for  contestants  for  House 
seats,  would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
present  absurd  limits  ot  825,000  and  85,000. 
respectively.  But  even  the  revised  allow- 
ances would  be  far.  far  less  than  what  now 
Is  actually  spent. 

Senatorial  campaigns  In  large  States  are 
known  to  cost  as  much  as  83  mUlion.  despite 
the  legal  limit.    In  the  recent  mayoralty  race 


In  Chicago  the  defeated  candidate,  who 
sought  to  give  a  forthright  accounting,  had 
expenditures  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
The  812  million  allowed  each  of  the  na- 
tional committees  under  the  Hennings  for- 
mula of  30  cents  per  vote  in  the  last  elec- 
tion probably  would  not  meet  more  than  a 
third  or  a  quarter  of  the  total  expenditures 
In  the  1956  presidential  campaign. 

If  a  satisfactory  formula  cannot  be  found 
for  making  the  permissible  limits  correspond 
with  actual  expenditures.  It  might  be  wise 
Instead  to  concentrate  on  stringent  require, 
ments  for  reporting  contributions.  '  We 
think  It  important  that  the  Hennings  biU 
cover  primaries  as  well  as  general  elections. 
Periodic  reporting  of  actual  amounts  re- 
ceived and  spent  during  campaigns  is  the 
essential  thing.  Despite  the  proposed  re- 
quirement that  all  contributions  of  more 
than  81(X)  be  listed  by  the  donors,  there  prob- 
ably is  no  way  in  which  to  cover  all  private 
activities  tuidertaken  on  behalf  of  candidates. 
But  U  candidates  and  their  campaign  mana- 
gers could  honestly  report  all  direct  con- 
tributions and  the  sources,  this  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  eliminate  unsavory  influence. 
The  public  itself  would  be  the  best  judge  at 
when  contributions  were  excessive.   . 

Two  practical  additional  «teps  are  Im. 
peratlve.  it  seems  to  us.  to.  accompany  the 
amendment  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
One  Is  to  enact  the  separate  Hennings-Udall 
bill'  permitting  donors  to  deduct  poUtlcal 
contributions  of  up  to  8100  for  income  tax 
purposes.  This  would  encourage  Americans 
to  respond  to  their  privUege  and  duty  of  sup- 
porting candidates  of  their  choice,  and  it 
should  stimulate  large  numbers  of  small 
contributions.  The  more  numerous  such 
contributions,  the  less  any  candidate  would 
be  dependent  on  large  gifts  from  firms  or 
Individuals  seeking  favors. 

The  second  step  is  to  amend  Section  315 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  bo  as 
to  permit  television  and  radio  stations  to  ex- 
tend free  time  to  major  candidates  in  presi- 
dential campaigns  without  being  required  to 
give  equal  time  to  fringe  or  frivolous  candi- 
dates. With  television  bills  in  presidential 
campaigns  now  running  into  many  millions 
of  dollars,  this  amendment  would  make  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigns — and  dependence  on  lUiclt  funds. 
Radio  and  TV  stations  are  ready  and  veiling 
to  furnish  such  time  provided  that  they  can 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  giving  time  in 
equal  amount  to  the  Vegetarians  and  Pro- 
hibitionists. (Tliere  were  only  two  real 
contenders  for  the  Presidency  in  1962.  but 
technically  there  were  18  candidates.)  A 
simple  change  permitting  stations  to  make 
free  time  available  to  candidates  of  parties 
that  polled,  eay.  1  milUon  votes  in  the  last 
election  or  could  muster  200,000  signatures, 
would  suffice  to  bring  the  law  up  to  date. 

None  of  this  detracts  in  the  slightest  from 
the  vital  need  for  a  fuU  investigation  by  a 
Senate  committee.  Congress  ought  to  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  whatever  recommenda- 
tions the  committee  may  have  can  be  im- 
plemented and  supplemented  by  beginning 
the  chain  of  reforms  now.  The  whole  pro- 
cedure will  go  more  smoothly  and  will  gain 
more  cooperation  if  there  is  acknowledg. 
ment  at  the  outset  that  the  basic  purpose  is 
not  punitive  but  corrective^ 

[From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald   of    February    20.    1956] 

Mattes  or  Fact 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop)        .  . 
I  pandoba  coke 

Senator  ALaan-  Goas,  Democrat,  Tennessee, 
who  heads  the  three-man  committee  which 
will  Investigate  the  use  of  money  In  politics. 
Is  a  born  evangelist.  The  subject  of  money 
In  poliljcs  is  the  political  equivalent  of  Pan- 
dora's box.  which  released  all  the  evils  of  the 
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world  when  Pandora  opened  It.  Tet  Gobs 
la  apparently  determined  to  play  tlie  role  of 
Pandora. 

"I  know  I  have  a  bear  by  the  tall."  Gobs 
•ays.  with  evangelical  fervor,  "but  I  can't 
let  go.  The  mass  movement  of  money  be- 
tween the  States  for  political  purposes 
threatens  the  very  foundations  of  our  po- 
litical system." 

Oou  plans  to  ask  the  Senate  for  some- 
think  on  the  order  of  half  a  million  dollars 
for  his  investigation.  With  the  money  he 
Intends  to  have  half  a  dozen  or  more  trained 
investigators  to  unearth  the  whole  story  of 
money  In  politics. 

As  presently  planned,  his  first  order  of 
business  will  be  to  recall  the  Superior  OU 
Co.  offlclals  who  tried  to  slip  Senator  Francis 
Cass,  Republican.  South  Dakota.  •C.SOO  in 
•100  bills,  and  fUid  out  what  their  other 
political-financial  activities  have  been. 

If  he  is  as  good  as  his  word,  he  will  go  on 
from  there,  investigating  the  political  use 
of  money  not  only  by  the  oir  Interests,  but 
by  all  other  Industries  with  a  big  political 
■take.  The  Republican  Member  of  the  Gore 
committee.  Senator  Casl  Ctjmtis,  Nebraska, 
has  been  promised  a  Republican  counsel  and 
Republican  staff  Members,  and  he  will  con- 
centrate on  the  financial  contributions  of 
labor  unions.  These  contributions  of  course 
go  almost  entirely  to  Democrats. 

Thus  what  is  in  prospect  Is  a  tremendous 
public  washing  of  the  dirty  linen  of  both 
parties.  The  extreme  political  sensitivity  of 
the  subject  to  be  Investigated  Is  suggested 
by  the  trouble  Goes  has  already  experi- 
enced In  his  search  for  a  qualified  commit- 
tee counsel.  He  has  had  a  number  of  turn- 
ilowns — one  prospect  remarked  that  "any 
lawyer  who  would  take  on  a  Job  like  that 
miist  have  rocks  in  his  head." 

■ven  to  mention  campaign  contrlbutlsns 
has  long  been  considered  as  bad  form  In  the 
Senate  as  talking  about  sex  In  a  Victorian 
drawing  room.  There  U  hardly  a  Senator 
who  has  not  received  important  contribu- 
tions from  special  interests  of  one  sort  or 
another.  In  the  television  era.  with  a  single 
broadcftst  running  well  up  into  five  figures,  it 
la  impossible  to  wage  an  effective  campaign 
without  such  contributions. 

It  Is  also  Impossible  to  wage  a  winning 
campaign  under  the  limitations  laid  down 
by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Thus  there 
Is  probably  not  a  man  in  the  Senate  out- 
aide  the  safe  seats  in  tha  South,  who  has 
not  connived  at  circumventing  the  act  by  ' 
the  accepted  technique-.  A  candidate,  espe- 
cially in  the  big  industrial  States,  who  did 
not  so  connive  simply  could  not  be  elected. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Senators  regard  the  prospect 
of  the  Gore  Investigation  with  scaroely  con- 
cealed loathing. 

There  Is  a  strong  bipartisan  effort,  spear- 
headed by  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  to  enlarge  the  committee 
and  dilute  it  with  reasonable  men,  to  limit 
Its  scope,  or  to  take  the  curse  off  It  In  some 
other  way.  The  effort  may  well  succeed. 
But  It  win  not  be  easy.  Since  President 
Kiaenhower.  In  a  political  master  stroke,  ve- 
toed the  gas  bill  because  of  arrogant  use 
of  money  for  political  purposes,  it  will  be 
politically  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  be 
caught  trying  to  sweep  the  whole  unpleasant 
■ubject  under  the  rug. 

The  dimensions  of  the  subject  are  sug- 
gested by  the  results  Of  a  2-year  study  of 
money  in  politics,  undertaken  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  After  the  most 
careful  analysis,  this  study  established  that 
the  1952  campaign  cost  a  staggering  $150 
million,  give  or  take  a  few  million,  in  straight 
out-of-pocket  expense.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  this  sum  was  certainly  under-the- 
table  money,  as  it  is  known  In  the  trade. 

It  is  no  use  trying  to  control  the  big  busi- 
ness of  politics  by  putting  a  celling  on  ex- 
penditures,  since    ceilings   will    always   b« 
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broken  through  one  way  or  another.  What 
la  needed  is  some  means  of  bringing  tha 
business  into  the  open,  so  that  the  voters 
should  really  know  who  gets  what,  and  from 
whom,  and  so  that  a  man  can  go  to  the 
United  States  Senate  without  conniving  at 
circumvention  of  the  law.  If  Senator  Gore's 
opening  of  Pandora's  box  resulu  In  legisla- 
tion to  this  end.  It  will  serve  a  most  useful 
purpose,  despite  the  present  anguish  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

[Prom  the  Eugene  Register-Guard  of 

February  9.   1956)  < 

What's  a  Bribe? 
Debate  on  the  natural  gas  bill  ended  with 
a  "sensational"  charge  by  Senator  Francis 
Case,  of  North  Dakota.  The  Senator  said 
he'd  received  a  •2.500  campaign  contribution 
and  that  there  had  been  a  string  on  It.  The 
string  had  been  that  he'd  vote  for  the  bill 
removing  gas  producers  from  th^"  lUt  of 
businessmen  whose  prices  the  Government 
can  control.  The  Senator  spoke  of  this  as  a 
"bribe- 
Probably,  strictly  speaking.  It  was  not  a 
bribe.  It  was  Just  another  contribution  of  a 
type  that  Is  being  made  every  year  to  office 
holders  of  both  parties.  But  the  Senator's 
mention  of  the  money  opens  up  a  serious 
problem  of  political  ethics. 

It  costs  money  to  run  for  office.  Even  here 
In  Oregan  Senator  Richaeo  L.  Ncuberoer's 
friends  spent  more  than  $100,000  to  elect 
him  to  the  Senate.  And  the  friends  of  Sena- 
tor Guy  Cordon  spent  half  again  that  much 
In  their  futile  attempt  to  return  him  to  the 
Senate.  This  money  has  to  come  from 
somewhere.  It  comes  from  people  who  are 
interested,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  4n  seeing 
one  man  elected  or  another  man  defeated. 

The  Interest  these  contributors  have  In  the 
candidate's  success  may  t>e  described  as  a 
"string."  The  Senator  or  Congressman  knows 
who  put  up  the  mon*'y,  where  the  support 
came  from.  He  knows  how  the  cdntrlbutors 
feel  about  natural  gas.  foreign  aid.  Taft-Hart- 
ley repieal.  farm  prices,  and  a  humber  of  other 
public  Issues.  The  temptation  is  always 
present  to  refrain  from  biting  the  hand -that 
feeds. 

That's  not  bribery.  But  it's  an  anything 
but  subtle  form  of  pressure.  And  it  goes  on 
all  the  time.  The  contribution  to  the  Cass 
campaign  Is  not  exceptional. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague.       • 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  highly  congratulate 
my  distinguished  colleague,  not  only  for 
the  very  sound  bill  he  has  introduced 
but  also  for  the  very  able  argument  he 
has  presented  in  support  of  the  bill.  I 
am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  under  his  leadership. 

In  addition  to  this  particular  bill,  and 
in  addition  to  the  investigation  of  pos- 
sible lobby  evils  which  confront  the  par- 
liamentary processes  of  America  today. 
I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  we 
have  early  consideration  of  another 
bill  I  have  urged  upon  the  Senate  for 
many  years.  I  refer  to  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  ma^e  it  a  requirement  that 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  high 
Government  officials  file  each  year  for 
public  disclosure  a  statement  showing 
the  sources  and  the  amounts  of  their 
income. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  sources  and  the 
amounts  of  income  of  public  officials, 
so  that  they  can  be  their  own  Judges 
as  to  what  extent,  if  apy,  such  income 


may  influence  the  kind  of  public  serv- 
ice they  get  from  their  elected  officials. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  my  senior 
colleague.  I  should  like  to  remind  him 
that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his  proposal 
to  provide  that  the  various  sources  of 
income  of  public  officials  be  disclosed 
to  the  public.  ,.. 

I  wonder  if  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  does  not  agree  with  me  that 
many  candidates  tor  office,  in  both 
parties,  wotild  feel  a  great  liense  of 
relief  if  the  whole  #natter  of  private 
contributions  coulCPbe  abandoned  and 
if  each  of  the  parties  were  entitled  by 
law  to  receive  •contributions  from  th« 
Federal  Treasury,  as  Theodore  Roose- 
velt advocated,  without  any  strings 
Whatever  being  tied  to  the  contributions^? 
'  Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator's  observation's.  1  believe 
we  must  do  something— and  do  it 
.  quickly— to  reassufe  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  financing  of  our  political 
campaigns  is  abQve  the  level  of -corrupt  ' 
influences.  - 

1  have  said  before  that  If  I  ever'  do 
any  writing  on  th6  subject  of  politics 
as  it  is  practiced  in  Am(;rtca  and  write 
a  chapter  on  political  financing.  I  am 
sure  I  will  be  discussing  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  corruption  in  American 
politics. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  we 
proceed  without  delay  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  will  reassure  tne  American 
people  that  they  are  not  the  victims  of  a 
campaign  financing  program  which  re- 
sults in  kept  politicians. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  my  col- 
league's discussion  of  the  financing  of 
his  campaign.  I  shall  never  forget  what 
was  an  amusing  and  at  the  same  time 
a  rather,  sad  incident  in  my  1950  cam- 
paign. It  is  a  story  which  illustrates  the 
need  of  another  kir\d  of  legislation  which 
should  be  passed  very  soon,  namely,  a 
complete  revision  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  I  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  that  in  my  Judgment  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  is  the  cause  of  much 
corruption .  in  American  pohtics.  The 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  is  an  inducement 
to  dishonesty  In  the  reporting  of  cam- 
paign contributions  and  funds.  It  does 
not  in  its  present  provisions  give  the 
American  people  the  truth  or  assure 
them  that  they  will  get  the  truth  about 
the  costs  of  political  campaigns. 

That  is  Illustrated  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  In  my  campaign  in  1950. 
I  was  campaigning  so  fast  and  so  hard 
that  I  forgot,  as  did  also  my  staff,  that 
10  days  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
it  was  necessary  to  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  a  report  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenses.  I  was 
speaking  on  the  coast,  of  Oregon  at  noon 
on  the  day  which  was  the  10th  day  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  campaign,  when  my 
administrative  assistant  rushed  up  to  me 
and  said,  '"yie  Oregonian  is  trying  to 
find  out  if  you  have  filed  your  report  on 
campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures, and  we  have  not  done  it;  we  have 
forgotten  all  about  it." 

To  make  a  long  story  short.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  Portland  office  worked  in  hectic 
fashion  all  afternoon  to  get  the  report 
into  shape  and  brought  it  to  me  at  a 
town  in  Oregon  where  I  was  speaking 
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that  night.  I  asked  my  assistant  to 
bring  a  notary  public  with  him.  because 
if  we  could  get  the  report  notarized  and 
postmarked  in  the  post  office  before  mid- 
night we^  would  be  within  the  law. 
Although  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
was  contacted  and  he  said  that  under 
the  circumstances,  if  I  could  get  the  re- 
port ,mailed  by.  the  first  of  the  week  It 
would  .be  acceptable.^  I  nevertheless 
wanted  it  to  be  mailed  before  midnight 
on  the  day  that  the  lav  required  it  to 
.  be  mailed.      . 

I  was' In  the  midst  of  an  open-forum 
discussion  at  the  meeting  that  night 
when  my  assistant  and  the  notary  public 
arrived.  I  thoiight  it  would  be  a  good 
bit  of  political  education  to  illustrate  to 
the  audience  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  as  candidates.  So  I  explained  the 
situation  ftnd  proceeded  to  notarize  the 
report  in  front  of  the  aiidience  after  my 
assistant  assured  me  that,  ta  the  prep- 
aration and  contents  iU'  met  all  the 
requirements  of  the  corrupt  practices 
law.  However,  when  my  rei>ort  reached 
Washington  along  with  reports  from 
other  senatorial  candidates  it  was  dis- 
covered that  I  led  the  NaUon  in  the 
matter  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. Now.  of  course  I  did  not  in  fact 
but  other  candidates  simply  followed  the 
letter  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and 
did  not  report  all  of  the  contributions 
and  expeilditures  that  they  knew  had 
been  made  in  their  behalf  to  their 
various  campaign  committees. 

Whatnly  assistant  had  done  was  to 
show  all  my  primary  contributions  and 
expenditures,  all  piy  general  election 
contributions  and  expenditures,  includ- 
ing contributions  to  every  Morse  for 
Senator  Club  In  the  State.  As  the  re- 
sult. I  showed  a  total  of  contributions  of 
a  little  over  $5af.000.  whereas  the  next 
highest  amount  reported  by  any  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  in  the  United  States 
was  a  little  over  $7,000.  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  States:  in  another,  a  little  over 
$5,000;  in  another  State,  a  little  over 
$4,000,  and  all  of  them  were  States  which 
have  several  million  population  as  com- 
pared with  the  small  population  of  Ore- 
gon. The  Senator  can  imagine  what  my 
opponent  did  in  a  statewide  radio  broad- 
cast when  those  figures  were  published. 
He  sought  to  give  the  people  of  my  State 
the  impression  that  my  campaign 
financing  was  exorbitant. 

What  I  had  done  was  to  give  a  full 
and  honest  report  as  to  every  dollar 
which  had  been  contributed  to  my  cam- 
paign and  every  dollar  of  expenditures 
of  which  we  had  any  record. 

What  did  I  need  to  report,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Under  the  corrupt  practices  law, 
I  needed  to  report  only  the  amount  that 
had  been  contributed  to  me  personally. 
I  did  not  need  to  report  a  single  cent 
that  had  been  sent  to  any  Morse  for 
Senate  committee. 

The  only  money  I  had  received  as  a 
2eP«  ***^*®  personally  was  a  check  for 
$600.  I  had  used  that  money  to  pay  my 
notel.  travel,  and  meal  expenses,  but,  un- 
der the  corrupt  practices  l$w.  I  did  not 
have  to  report  those  expenditures  at  all. 
instead  of  reporting  contributions  of  a 
lt«!lf  °^fw  ^53,000. 1  could  nave  reported 
»ooo  without  reporting  any  expenditures 
wnatsoever.    However  that  would  have 


not  given  to  the  people  of  Oregon  the 
Information  to  which  I  felt  they  were  en- 
titled. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  any  law 
which  permits  that  kind  of  a  situation 
is  itself  an  inducement  to  corruption.  I 
have  been  proposing  amendments  to  the 
corrupt  practices  law  year  after  year. 
We  should  rewrite  it  so  that  candidates 
for  office  will  have  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  facts  about  the  amoimt  of 
money  raised  in  their  behalf  and  the 
amount  expended  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs.  SicrrH] , 
who  has  been  one  of  the  great  advocates 
of  rewriting  the  CBrrupt  Practices  Act  to 
put  teeth  into  it.  She  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  candidate  should  not  only  be  com- 
pelled to  report  contributions,  but  that 
they  should  be  reported  on  his  income- 
tax  blank  by  the  contributor,  under  pen- 
alty of  law.  so  that  there  would  be  a 
double  check.  The  act  should  be  rewrit- 
ten and  modernized  to  take  care  of  a  new 
method  of  campaigning,  which,  in  effect, 
would  help  the  electorate  to  understand 
the  principles  and  platforms  through 
the  medium  of  television  and  radio.  In 
that  way  there  would  be  a  proper  recog- 
nition of  what  a  campaign  costs  in  con- 
nection with  the  program  of  the  ca^idi- 
date. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  my  colleague  will  per- 
mit me.  I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  should  be  perfectly  willing 
to  appoint  the  Senator  from  Maine  to 
rewrite  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  By 
her  record  in  the  Senate  she  has  demon- 
strated that  she  believes  we  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  enact  such  legislation  as  will 
give  the  American  people  the  truth  about 
campaign  funds.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant, and  I  hope  that  such  legislation 
can  be  passed  at  a  very  early  date. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  also  feel  that  one 
of  the  most  important  provisions  which 
must  be  written  into  any  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  is  a  prohibition  against  the  in- 
terstate shipment  of  campaign  funds  in 
large  amounts,  i  feel  that  campaign 
funds  sent  from  one  State  Into  another 
should  be  limited  to  $100  per  person. 
Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  have  sums  of 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  sent  from  New 
York  or  California  or  Illinois  or  Texas  to 
Influence  the  election  of  Senators  in,  for 
instance,  the  States  of  Montana,  Maine, 
Oklahoma,  or  other  States,  to  pxmish  a 
Senator  for  action  which  he  has  taken 
on  the  floor,  or  money  will  be  contributed 
by  persons  from  outside  the  State  to  elect 
a  candidate  of  their  choice,  through  the 
use  of  huge  sums  of  campaign  money. 
We  should  consider  how  the  interstate 
inovement  of  campaign  money  can  be 
used  against  the  right  of  the  States  to 
have  a  free  and  open  choice  of  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  my  colleague's  bill 
•should  be  enacted,  the  problem  would  be 
solved  in  even  a  better  way. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
TMrs.  Smith]  that  I  think  there  is  an- 
other loophole  in  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  which  should  be  plugged  up.  It  was 
a  great  surprise  to  me  to' discover,  after  I 


ended  up  with  a  deficit  In  my  1944  cam- 
paign— and  a  substantial  deficit  it  was, 
too— that  when  the  campaign  was  over 
and  the  deficit  was  made  good  we  did  not 
have  to  report  the  contributions  to  the 
deficit.  I  insisted  that  they  be  reported, 
and  I  was  rather  amused  when  one  of  the 
persons  trying  to  raise  the  campaign 
deficit  for  me  said.  "Wayne.  I  can  get  you 
plenty  of  money  ti^m  people  who  will 
try  to  beat  you  in  1950.  but  who  are  will- 
ing to  help  raise  your  deficit  now." 
But  I  said  that  I  did  not  want  their 
money.  It  is  as  important  to  know  who 
contributes  to  a  deficit  as  it  is  to  know 
who  contributes  to  the  campaign  in  the 
first  instance.  However,  under  the  pres- 
ent colrrupt  practices  law  a  candidate  can 
run  up  a  deficit  and  then  after  the  filing 
dates  for  reports  are  over  the  deficits  can 
be  raised  and  no  public  record  of  the  con- 
tributions need  to  be  filed.  I  think  that 
such  a  policy  increases  the  danger  of  cor- 
rupt practices  in  campaign  financing.  It 
has  the  potentiality  of  leading  to  some 
very  bad  practices,  unless  a  Senatorial 
candidate  does  sis  I  insisted  on  doing  in 
1944.  namely,  file  a  final  deficit  contribu- 
tion statement  with  the  same  authorities 
with  whom  the  original  contribution 
statement  was  filed. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  had  not  known, 
until  the  (fistingulshed  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  my  colleague  mentioned 
it.  of  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  requiring  individuals  who  con- 
'  tribute  to  campaigns  tp  list  their  contri- 
butions on  their  income-tax  forms  might 
be  a  very  useful  way  of  seeking  to  solve 
this  whole  vast  problem. 

I  was  amused  when  my  colleague  spoke 
about  our  reports  from  Oregon.  I 
thought  I  had  a  rather  underfinanced 
campaign  this  past  year  of  1954.  I  did 
not  have  a  single  billboard.  I  was  hit 
all  over  the  head  by  superior  amoimts 
of  newspaper  advertising  space,  and  so 
forth.  But.  lo  and  behold,  when  I  looked 
into  the  records,  I  discovered  I  had  filed 
an  amoimt  for  campaign  expenditures 
greater  than  the  amounts  expended  in 
some  of  the  most -populous  States. 

But  the  essential  thing  I  mentioned  in 
my  remarks  on  the  bill  is  this:  I  beUeve 
the  vast  majority  of  our  candidates  want 
to  get  out  from  imder  the  terrible  yoke 
of  having  to  raise  huge  campaign  funds. 
I  believe  the  men  and  women  in  politics 
are  the  victims  of  this  practice,  rather 
than  the  masters  of  it.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  no  greater  solution  could  be  made 
toward  freeing  our  whole  political  proc-» 
ess  than  to  do  something  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  men  and  women  to  rvm  for  high 
office,  without  having  to  turn  to  the 
agonizing  problem  of  raising  vast  simis 
of  money. 

A  great  many  speeches  have  been  made 
In  recent  weeks  about  the  sinister  nature 
of  the  political  contribution  made  by  the 
political-education  funds  of  certain 
trade  unions.  Those  contributions  are 
very  obvious.  They  are  publicized.  They 
are  the  one-seventh  of  the  iceberg  which 
is  above  water. 

Bui  I  shall  be  interested  to  see,  when 
the  test  comes,  which  group  of  men  in 
public  life  favor  allowing  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  over  the  financing 
of  political  campaigns,  so  as  to  outlaw 
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the  huge  eoBtribatioDS  from  big  bosi- 
nesB,  big  induBtnr.  and  the  unions.  Who 
wlU  faTor  daloc  thai?  WiU  it  be  those 
who  have  been  makinc  speeches  bewail- 
ing the  «^""pit«jrn  contributions  made 
by  the  political- education  funds  of  the 
trade  unions?  I  shall  be  interested  to 
■M.  because  I  think  that  will  be  the  real 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  sane  of  the 
speeches  which  have  been  made. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Congress  should 
adopt  this  reform,  which  was  proposed 
half  a  century  ago  by  Theodore  Roose- 
Yclt,  to  free  everyone  from  the  accept- 
ance of  large  oontrtbutlons.  whether  they 
eome  from  the  poUtical-edneation  funds 
at  labor  unions  or  from  big  business  or 
big  industry.  I  shall  be  interested  to  see 
If  those  who  are  so  disturbed  about  union 
eontrlbutlons  will  vote  for  a  bill  which 
will  also  outlaw  cootributions  made  by 
big  business  and  big  industry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBBROER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  joined  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  as  a  eosponsor  of  the  bill  which 
he  has  Introduced.  I  think  ultimately 
it  may  well  prove  to  be  necessary  as  a 
means  of  financing  p<riltieal  campaigns, 
to  take  further  steps  in  order  to  solve  the 
many  difficult  problems  of  administra- 
ftion.  of  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  well  aware. 

I  wish  to  address  this  question  to  the 
Senator:  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  has 
xww  been  made  illegal  for  corporations 
to  contribute  to  national  political  funds, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  need  not  worry 
about  the  attempts  of  corporate  wealth 
to  influence  elections.  I  wondered  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  comment  on 
that  contention,  which  is  sometimes 
made. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  the  facts 
which  are  now  being  brought  out  before 
the  select  committee  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  GsoaGX]  in  some  measure  very 
vividly  and  dramatically  answer  the 
Senator's  question.  While  I  am  not 
wholly  familiar  with  the  operations  of 
these  big  campaign  funds,  never  having 
been  the  benefactor  of  them,  it  Ls  my 
opinion  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  very  ex- 
tended and  widespread  investigation  of 
where  such  huge  amounts  of  money  come 
from,  some  very  interesting  things  will  be 
disclosed. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  on  the  floor  when  I  quoted  from 
a  New  York  Times  editorial,  in  which 
that  peat  newspaper  estimated  that  $80 
million  was  spent  in  the  national  cam- 
paign of  1932.  Think  of  it — $80  million. 
So  relatively  recent  as  1860,  the  first 
RepuBlican  President,  a  man  who  came 
from  the  State  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  was  elected  with  a 
total  campaign  fund  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  a  very 
Interesting,  but  little  noted,  St.  Louis 
case  of  some  years  beck,  involving  cer- 
tain gentlemen  who  have  since  become 
nationally  eminent,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  big  private  utility  company  had 
paid  large  fees  to  certain  groups  of 
lawyers,  and  that  the  lawyers  in  turn 
had  made  contributions  to  political  can- 


didates and  to  legislators,  apparently 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  directors  of 
the  company?  At  least,  the  directors  of 
the  company  did  not  accompany  their 
fees,  or  gifts,  with  exi^icit  directions  as 
to  how  they  were  not  to  be  used. 

Is  there  not  sufflcient  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  very  frequently  money  is 
given  by  corporations  to  attorneys  for 
undisclosed  purposes,  which  money  can 
be  called  legal  fees,  and  that  the  attor- 
neys then  act  as  middlemen  to  distribute 
stuns  to  political  candidates  for  the 
oorporatloii's  purposes? 

Mr.  NZUBEROBR.  I  was  not  familiar 
with  the  St.  Louis  ease  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  IlUnois.  whose  experience  Is 
so  much  greater  than  mine,  but  I  am 
sure  of  t^:  That  if  a  dissection  were 
made  of  the  $<0  million  cited  In  the  New 
York  Times  editorial — where  the  money 
originated  and  where  it  went — some  very 
interesting  and  significant  facts  would  be 
disclosed. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  another  question,  if  I  may.  be- 
cause I  know  his  experience,  not  only  in 
active  public  liie,  but  also  in  studying 
this  matter  as  a  political  scientist  and 
economist,  goes  back  so  much  further 
than  my  own  experience.  Does  not  the 
SenatOT  believe  that  if  some  basic  reform 
should  be  adopted,  whether  it  be  the  one 
I  have  proposed  today  or  something  else, 
it  would  free  the  people  who  run  for 
office  from  the  necessity  of  raising  huge 
funds;  and  in  greater  or  lesser  degree 
would  not  almost  everyone  in  public  life 
feel  a  great  sense  of  relief  and  a  new 
freedom? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.' wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  eosponsor  of  the  bill  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  introduced  to- 
day. The  Senator  has  stated  that  a  re- 
cent editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  estimated  that  $80  million  was 
spent  in  the  1952  Presidential  campaign. 
May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  New  York 
Times  made  any  estimate  as  to  how 
much  money  would  be  spent  in  the  com- 
ing Presidential  campaign? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  do  not  recall, 
but  I  believe  there  was  some  discussion  of 
the  fact  that  the  very  costly,  expensive 
medium  of  television  is  so  much  more 
widespread  today  than  it  was  in  1952 
that  it  is  logical  to  presuppose  the 
amount  which  will  be  spent  this  year 
will  make  the  $80  million  spent  In  1952 
seem  perhaps  relatively  trivial. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
anticipated  my  next  remarks  about  tele- 
vision, because  only  this  morning  I  heard 
of  a  senatorial  candidate  in  Ohio,  in  the 
last  general  election,  whose  expenses  for 
a  15-minute  statewide  television  broad- 
cast amounted  to  more  than  $21,000. 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  that  kind  of 
money  if  we  are  to  compete  on  that 
basis? 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  introduced  this  measure.  I 
assure  him  that  not  only  am  I  happy  to 
be  a  eosponsor  of  it.  but.  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  which  it  will  be  referred,  I 


shall  do  my  best  to  see  to  It  that  it  is 
reported. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  I  wish  to  say  one 
word  in  concluaion.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  who 
made  the  original  suggestion  in  1907,  at 
a  time  when  the  entire  Presidential  cam- 
paign cost  about  $500,000.  I  wonder 
what  Teddy  would  say  today  if  he  were 
confronted  with  an  $80  million  cam- 
paign?  ^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  NZUBmOKR,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  St  Louis  incident  and  other  in- 
cidents have  indicated  that  it  Is  possible 
for  corporations  to  pay  what  are  os- 
teni^bly  fees  to  lawjrers,  and  for  lawyers 
then  to  distribute  such  fees.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  as  political  contributions,  how 
does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  feel  about 
the  effectiveness  of  barring  large  inter- 
state contributions?  Would  it  not  still 
be  possible  for  corporations  having 
branch  offices  In  a  given  State,  although 
directed  centrally  from  New  York  or 
some  other  location,  to  hire 'local  attor- 
neys at  large  fees,  and  to  expect  the  lo- 
cal attorneys  then  to  distribute  the 
money  to  the  local  candidates?  That 
would  be  an  ostensible  operating  expense 
conducted  within  the  State,  and  would 
not  be  treated  as  an  Interstate  ship- 
ment of  campaign  funds.  That  could 
be  extremely  elTectlve  although  in  reality 
it  would  be  an  interstate  contribution. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  As  I  remarked 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  am  not  as  w^l  acquainted  as  I 
ought  to  be  with  all  the  modus  operandi 
of  campaign  contributions,  but  I  believe 
there  is  one  very  great  peril  connected 
with  what  presumably  is  a  good  Idea. 
To  illustrate,  that  idea  Is  that  with  re- 
spect to  so-called  interstate  donations, 
in  a  Western  State  like  that  represented 
In  part  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MAjfsnrLol,  or  the 
State  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse)  and  I  represent, 
many  of  the  industries  in  the  State  are 
absentee-owned.  For  Instance,  the  vast 
utilities  in  our  State,  and  some  of  the 
largest  lumber  companies  and  some  of 
the  railroads,  are  perhaps  from  80  to  95 
percent  owned  outside  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. Yet  if  a  ban  should  be  placed  on  in- 
terstate contributions,  it  miirht  be  possi- 
ble to  evade  the  ban  by  having  the  great 
absentee-owned  utility,  timber,  and 
railroad  corporations  locally  make  very 
substantial  contributions  to  the  political 
life  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Even  though  those 
contributions  might  not  come  from  the 
big  corporations  directly,  they  could  be 
made  indirectly  by  paying  them  as  fees 
to  lawyers,  and  then  having  the  lawyers 
distribute  them  as  contributions. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Or  they  could  be 
made  by  the  local  officials  of  large  cor- 
porations that  were  actually  under  the 
domination  and  control  of  the  absentee 
owners,  who  lived  outside  the  State  of 
Montana  or  the  State  of  Oregon,  or 
whatever  the  State  concerned  might  be. 

,      "J 
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Mr.  President,  will 


it  from  experl- 
am  getting  an 


Mr.  CAPEHART. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  been  sitting 
here,  listening.  I  am  rather  amazed  by 
the  knowledge  the  Senators  seem  to  have 
about  the  way  the  contributions  are 
handled.  How  do  the  Senators  have  so 
much  knowledge  of  the 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  h4ve  been  watch- 
ing our  opponents. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Is 
ence,  or  observation?    I 
education  on  how  these  things  are  done. 

Mr.  NEITBERGER,  U  the  dUtin- 
guished  Senator  from  Indiana  had 
listened  to  me,  he  would  have  heard 
me  say  that  I  was  not  f u^y  familiar  with 
the  modus  operandL 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Was  it  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  who  was  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  said  I  was  offer- 
ing a  bill  to  free  all  major  political  par- 
ties— there  are  two  now->partles  of  all 
forms  of  political  persuasion,  whether 
they  be  liberal,  conservative,  or  in  be- 
tween, from  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
huge  campaign  funds  which  have  been 
raised  in  the  past.  I  have  left  the  bill 
on  the  desk  open  for  further  cosponsor- 
ship.  I  should  be  extremely  happy  if 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  care  to 
become  a  eosponsor  of  tl^te  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Having  had  no  ex- 
perience in  these  matters  myself,  I 
wondered  what  great  experience  the  Sen- 
ators had  had. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  We  should  be  very 
happy  if  the  distinguished  Senator  would 
join  in  cofiponsoring  a  bill  which  would 
bring  into  effect  an  idea  cf  a  great  Re- 
publican, the  26 Lh  President  of  the 
United  States,  Theodore  j  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mrl  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregoh  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  iield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  one  who  spent 
about  4  years  on  the  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions Subcommittee,  I  can  say  that  ex- 
perience shows  that  there  is  a  heed  to 
revise  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  a 
need  to  enact  legislation  which  will  pre- 
vent practices  in  one  State  vhich  seek 
to  Influence  elections  in  other  States. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  position  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
SMrrHl  that  we  ought  to  require  donors 
to  report  their  contributions  on  their  In- 
come tax  returns,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
double  check  on  them,  because  if  the 
stream  of  Government  is  polluted  at  its 
source,  which  is  the  electorate  composed 
of  the  people,  the  whole  body  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  polluted. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.   NEUBERGER.      I   yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  said,  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
Senator  being  so  small  as  to  accept  con- 
tributions in  return  for  promises  to  vote 
in  a  way  which  will  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Senate  and  the  country. 
Perhaps  it  does  happei>,  but  I  cannot 
personally  conceive  of  it.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  workings  df  a  mind  which 
thinks  that  a  Senator  can  be  bribed, 
or  that  the  things  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  occur. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Donations  which 
run  into  thousands  of  dollars  can  be 
inimical  to  the  actions  of  the  Senate. 
Senators  should  have  a  right  to  vote  on 
and  decide  questions  without  being  sub- 
jected to  any  extraneous  influence.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  proposal  will  move  for- 
ward and  that  long-awaited  action  will 
be  taken. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  no  objection 
to  whatever  Congress  may  do.  I  shall 
help  in  every  way  I  can.  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  U  that  we  do  not 
need  to  legislate  against  honest  men. 
What  has  been  indicated  cannot  happen 
if  the  Senate  is  composed  of  honest 
and  honorable  men.  When  such  a  pro- 
posal is  made,  it  might  carry  the  pre- 
sumption that  every  Senator  present,  as 
well  as  every  other  Senator,  participates 
in  the  kind  of  thing  being  tolked  about. 
I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  beUeve  Sen- 
ators accept  bribes.  Because  a  person 
makes  a  contribution  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  his  campaign,  I  canhot  eon- 
cede  that  there  is  necessarily  anything 
evil  connected  with  it.  I  do  not  wish 
to  cast  aspersions  on  my  colleagues.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  sort  of  thing 
which  has  been  mentioned  happens. 
That  U  why  I  wondered,  as  I  listened, 
where  the  Senators  who  seemed  to  know 
so  much  about  the  operations  they  were 
describing  got  their  experience.  I,  my- 
self, cahnot  understand  them. 

Contributions  have  been  made  to  my 
campaign.  I  suppose  I  shall  receive  fur- 
ther contributions,  but  I  presume  it  will 
be  my  friends  who  will  contribute,  and 
I  presume  it  will  be  persons  who  con- 
tribute because  they  like  my  record.  I 
am  certain  my  enemies  wUl  not  contrib- 
ute to  my  campaign,  and  I  am  certain 
that  people  who  do  not  like  my  recqrd 
will  not  contribute. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  If  anjrthing 
can  be  made  out  of  It,  go  ahead.  I  am 
not  referring  particularly  to  myself,  but 
to  other  Senators.  Everyone  knows  that 
persons  do  not  make  contributions  to 
those  they  do  not  like  and  to  those  whose 
voting  records  they  do  not  like. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  NEIUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  possibly  con- 
tributions might  come  into  the  State  of 
Indiana  from  people  who  do  not  like  the 
Senator  from  Indiana;  people  from  other 
States  might  try  |to  defeat  the  Senator 
because  they  do  not  like  his  voting  rec- 
ord, and  that  feeling  might  have  no  re- 
lation to  how  people  in  Indiana  feel. 

When  in  his  message  on  the  natural 
gas  bill  the  President  of  the  Utilted 
States  stated  that  he  based  his  veto  on, 
the  fact  that  perhaps  campaign  con- 
tributions were  Influencing  the  vote  on 
the  bill,  then  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
the  Senate  not  wait  for  the  White  House 
to  disturb  itself  about  the  matter,  but 
that  we,  as  the  greatest  legislative  body 
in  the  world,  ought  to  concern  ourselves 
with  modernizing  a  hopelessly  obsolete 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  lends  itself 
to  this  very  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  there  any  sem- 
blance of  evidence  that  there  was  a  con- 
tribution other  than  the  $2,500  which  the 


Senator  from  South  Dakota  tMr.  Casi] 
himself  said  was  not  a  bribe? 

Bi4r.  MONRONEY.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  knows  of  none,  but 
when  the  Chief  Executive  says  a  certain 
bill  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation,  that  It 
points  In  the  right  direction,  that  he  finds 
no  fault  generally  with  the  bill  or  with 
the  industries  affected  1^  the  bill,  but 
vetoes  it  because  of  things  \i^ich  have 
just  been  mentioned,  then  I  think  we 
are  getting  on  very  thin  ice,  and  that 
this  body  should  be  free  to  legislate  with- 
out fear  of  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  feel  very  sorry 
that  because  of  the  contribution  of 
$2,500,  it  is  said  there  is  a  need  for  the 
legislation  which  is  being  proposed  to 
the  Senate. 

Let  each  Senator  take  a  good  look  at 
himself  in  a  mirror;  he  knows  whether 
he  has  a  clear  conscience. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  and  respect 
for  all  Senators,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  intimate  in  any  way  that  Senators  can 
be  bribed.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be 
done,  and  1  do  not  think  that  campaign 
contributions  necessarily  are  bribes. 

Such  contributions  have  been  made  for  * 
170  years.  How  else  is  a  candidate  going 
to  handle  his  campaign  if  he  does  not 
obtain  contributions  from  his  friends,  or 
put  up  all  the  money  himself?  Wh6 
says  that  every  contribution  is  made  for 
some  ulterior  motive?  I  say  shame  on 
any  Senator  who  makes  such  a  sugges-  ' 
tion. 

Let  us  proceed  with  the  business  of 
the  Senate;  and  let  ea?h  Member  be  the 
sole  Judge  of  his  own  honesty,  because 
that  1^  what  will  have  to  be  done  ip  thel 
end,  anyway. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  In 
commenting  on  the  remarks  of  the  Sen-/ 
ator  from  Montana.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  the  New  York  Times  of  yester- 
day, Sunday,  a  very  responsible  corre- 
spondent. William  S.  White,  wrote  that 
it  cost  approximately  $1  million  for  a 
senatorial  campaign  In  a  large,  populous. 
Industrial  State.  •  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  Is  correct.  Neither  do  I  know 
whether  the  U.  S.  News  tt  World  Report 
was  correct  when  It  said.  In  Its  current 
issue,  that  it  cost  $200,000 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Not  at  this  time; 
I  shall  finish  this  statement  first. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    lean  teU  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  where  the  figure  $200,-     t 
000  came  from ;  it  came  from  the  Senator     ' 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  At  any  ra,tc,  the 
U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  said  It  cost 
$200,000  in  a  typical  State.  I  believe 
that  the  Alsop  brothers,  who  are  respon- 
sible columnists,  said  today  that  it  cost 
$1  million  in  a  large  Industrial  State. 
If  we  examine  the  filings  of  campaign 
contributions  In  the  various  places — 
whether  In  Washington.  D.  C,  or  in  the 
State  capitals— we  find  that  those  funds 
in  such  amounts  are  not  listed.  Yet  we 
raise  hob  because  some  little  bureaucrat 
receives  a  baked  ham  or  a  deep  freeze. 

I  sat  here  and  listened  to  speeches 
about  Mr.  Talbott  and  about  a  confilct 
of  Interest,  and  everything  about  Mr. 
Talbott  and  his  various  connections  was 
out  on  the  table.    He  had  to  resign,  and 
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very  probably  he  should  have  resigned. 
But  how  can  we  sit  here  and  fall  to  take 
action  when  responsible  publications  in 
our  country  state  that  it  costs  $200,000 
to  be  elected  from  a  tsnpical  State,  and 
$1  million  to  be  elected  from  a  lar^e 
State,  and  no  one  knows  where  the 
money  comes  from? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me 
now?  

The  PRESIDrNO  OFFICER  fMr. 
Manstikla  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  U.  S.  News  ft 
World  Report  quoted  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  as  saying  that  it 
cost  $300,000. 

Mr.  NEUBERQER.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  deny  that? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  was  so  stated  in 
the  article.  So  in  that  respect,  the  in- 
formation came  from  the  Senator  from 
lUinois. 

Of  course,  it  costs  money  to  be  noml- 
nxkted  and  elected;  all  of  us  know  that 
to  be  so.  But  my  point  is  that  the  fact 
that  a  contribution  is  made  to  my  cam- 
pidgn  does  not  mean  that  I  am  under 
aoy  obligation  to  the  contributor,  other 
than  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
friends. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  tries  to  lewire 
the  Inference  that  every  person  who 
makes  a  contribution,  in  some  way,  some- 
how, wants  something  in  return  for  it. 
I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  been  on  the  floor  when 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  spoken  about  the  "iniqiiitous  politi- 
cal-education funds  of  the  trade 
unions"? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes,  and  J  do  not 
agree  with  them.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  not  heard  me  make  such  a 
statement. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  not^eard 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  disagree  with 
such  statements. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  come  to  Washington  and  that  includes 
trade  unions,  manufacturers,  million- 
aires, poor  people,  fat  people,  thin  peo- 
ple; all  the  people  have  a  right  to  come 
to  Washington — to  try  to  educate  the 
Members  of  Congress.  All  the  people 
have  a  right  to  be  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  proposed  legislation,  and  all 
the  people  have  a  right  to  work  for  or 
against  such  measures  as  vigorously  as 
they  wish,  so  long  as  they  do  so  honestly. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  But  the  general 
public  does  not  know  the  source  of  every 
nickel  that  goes  into  those  funds. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Is  the  Senator  from 

Oregon  referring  to  the  campaign  funds? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  do  not  know  about 

Oregon;    but    in    Indiana,    statements 

about  all  such  contributions  are  flled, 

and  there  is  no  secret  about  them.    The 

statements  regarding  all  contributions 

and  expenses  for  senatorial  campaigns 

are  filed  with  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.     NEUBERGER.     Including     the 

fimds  and  expenses  of  all  committees? 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  that  tiue  in  the 
case  of  all  the  committees? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  Indiana,  the 
candidate  files  a  statement  and  the  com- 
mittees also  file  statements.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  tnje  In  Oregon, 
but  all  the  conunittees  in  Indiana  file. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  We  flled  a  state- 
ment for  every  nickel  we  spent  In  my 
campaign;  and.  as  a  result,  I  found  that 
I  was  one  of  the  largest  spenders  among 
•  all  senatorial  candidates  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  I  come  from  a  relatively 
small  State  In  population;  Oregon  has 
1  percent  of  the  national  population  and 
does  not  even  have  as  many  people  in 
the  entire  State  as  there  are  in  indi- 
vidual cities  in  many  of  the  other  States. 
Yet  I  found  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tributions which  were  flled.  I  was  one 
of  the  largest  spenders,  or  the  commit- 
tees backing  me  were  among  the  largest 
sjaenders. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Where  are  contri- 
butions in  Oregon  listed?  I  do  not  know 
about  the  situation  In  all  the  other 
States;  but,  in  my  State,  all  the  conunit- 
tees list  their  contributions  and  expenses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGL,\S.  Considerable  light 
was  thrown  on  the  situation  in  the  1953 
campaign,  particularly  in  the  campaign 
in  that  year  between  the  late  Senator 
Taft  and  his  Democratic  opponent, 
Joseph  T.  Ferguson,  for  election  as 
United  States  Senator  from  Ohio.  Sub- 
ject to  subsequent  correction  in  the 
RfcoRO.  let  me  say  that  I  think  the  testi- 
mony indicated  that  the  various  inde- 
pendent committees  which  were  support- 
ing the  late  Senator  Taft  spent  over 
$500,000  and  additional  large  sums  were 
devoted  to  his  campaign  out  of  the 
receipts  of  the  Ohio  Republican  Finance 
Committee  which  totaled  approximately 
$1,250,000.  It  developed  that  even  these 
were  probably  not  the  entire  amounts, 
because. a  multitude  of  citizens'  commit- 
tees had  been  built  up  on  a  county  basis 
or  on  a  nationality  basis  or  on  an  occupa- 
tion basis,  and  reports  were  not  made 
for  them.  I  think  all  of  us  recognize 
that  Senator  Taft  was  an  honorable  man. 
But  that  Ohio  situation  indicated  the 
large  amounts  of  money  which  were 
spent  in  an  industrial  State.  It  was  on 
the  basis  of  that  situation  and  on  the 
basis  of  my  knowledge  of  the  record  re- 
garding other  campaigns,  that  I  arrived 
at  the  figure  of  $250,000,  and  believed  It 
was  a  moderate  overall  flgiu-e. 

All  of  us  know  that  in  practice  what 
happens  Is  that,  whereas  a  Senator 
from  a  big  State  1#  limited  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  $25,000  for  himself,  plus 
travel  expenses,  plus  certain  printing  and 
postage,  and  so  forth,  generally  his 
friends  form  independent  committees  for 
him,  and  those  committees  do  not  have 
to  make  reports.  All  of  us  know  that  is 
what  happens. 

So  I  am  surprised  that  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from^  Indiana,  who  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  In  the  United  States 
Senate  for  12  years.  Is  Ignorant  of  these 
facts.   I  had  thought  that  what  we  knew 


as  men.  we  should  not  pretend  to  bs 
ignorant  of  as  Senators. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr  NEUBERGER    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  question 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois; but  we  shall  never  know  how  much 
money  is  spent,  because  we  never  know 
how  much  money  our  individual  friends 
may  spend  in  traveling  and  in  partici- 
pating in  other  ways  in  such  campaigns. 

My  point  is  this:  Why  point  a  shotgim 
at  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  why 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  this  way, 
when  so  many  other  important  matters 
await  our  consideration?  If  there  are 
any  bad  e^gs  among  us,  why  not  deal 
with  them  individually?  Why  must  we 
cast  aspersions  uix>n  all  other  Senators 
and  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  try  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  everyone  but  ourselves  is 
crooked? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  thnt  if  he  would  take  the  time 
to  read  the  remarks  I  made  here  on  the 
floor,  in  introducing  my  bill,  he  would 
And  that,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  not 
throwing  eggs  at  anyone. 

I  do  not  know  why  he  is  so  concerned 
about  this  matter.  What  I  said  in  my 
speech,  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  my  bill— which  I  regard  as  major 
Jegislation.  and  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  similarly  regard  it— was  that  I  felt 
the  vast  majority  of  our  F>eople  are  basi- 
cally honest  and  have  great  integrity; 
but  I  said  I  thought  that  everyone  dis- 
liked the  yoke  of  large  campaign  contri- 
butions. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  been 
critical  about  taking  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Yet  I  point  out  to  him  that  a  great 
President  of  his  ow  n  party  took  the  time 
of  the  60th  Congress  by  addressing  it  in 
a  special  message  on  this  subject,  at  a 
time  when  campaign  funds  were  trivial, 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  as  com- 
pared to  their  size  today. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today— and  In 
that  connection,  I  did  not  throw  eggs  at 
anyone;  And  if  the  Senator  from  Indian.^ 
wilI*Tead  my  speech  in  connection  with 
the  ibtroduction  of  my  bill.  I  believe  he 
will  flnd  that  is  true — was  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  that  President  s  recom- 
mendation that  the  Federal  Government 
take  over  the  financing  of  the  campaigns 
of  the  political  parties,  so  that  individual 
candidates  could  be  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  raising  such  funds.  What 
fault  does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  find 
with  that  bill?  What  is  the  Senator  ob- 
jecting,to?  Docs  he  call  that  'throwing 
eggs"? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  point  Is  that 
every  S^iiator  knows  in  his  own  heart 
whether  dr  not  he  Is  legislating  honestly. 
To  me  it  b  that  simple.  It  is  also  a  sim- 
ple proposition  that  if  people  do  not  like 
a  particular  candidate,  they  will  not  con- 
tribute to  his  campaign.  People  who  do 
like  him  probably  will  contribute.  Upon 
one  occasion  when  a  candidate  is  run- 
ning he  may  have  httle  opposition,  and 
little  need  for  money  or  other  help.  The 
next  time  he  runs — as  w^as  the  case  with 
Senator  Taft  in  Ohio  in  1950— the  situa- 
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tlon  may  b«  entirely  different.  Labor  or- 
ganizations all  over  the  United  States 
were  fighting  hira.  So  I  presume  more 
money  was  required.  Whether  he  spent 
more  money  than  did  the  labor  organiza- 
tions and  others  opppsed  to  him,  I  do  not 
know.  I  know  that  both  sides  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money.  No  one  will  ever 
make  me  believe  that  any  money  spent  in 
behalf  of  Senator  Taft  ever  influenced 
him  one  iota  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
No  one  can  make  me  believe  that  any 
campaign  contributions  given  to  any 
Senater  are  going  t<)  Influence  him  one 
Iota  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  su'h  a  thing.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  situation  exists. 

Mr.  LANGER.   Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
'     Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  that  he 
read  the  Life  of  Roy  U.  Cullen,  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  I  refer  to  page  367  of  that  vol- 
ume. Because  17  of  us  voted  for  the  re- 
appointment of  Gordon  Clapp  to  be  head 
of  the  TVA.  on  pap:e  367  of  this  book  he 
states  that  he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
defeat  of  us  17  Senators.  He  sent  money 
into  North  Dakota  to  keep  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  from  being  reelected. 
I  comp'.imcnt  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  Introducing  his  bill.  I  think  it  Is  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  proposed  legislation 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate 
In  a  long  time.  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
takes  a  day.  a  weejc,  or  a  month  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  subject 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  that  we 
will  arrive  at  some  legislation  which  will 
prevent  millionaires  such  as  Roy  U.  Cul- 
len from  sending  their  money  into  var- 
ious States  to  defeat'  S'^nators  who  vote 
their  honest  cpnvieubns. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  other  day  I  was 
placed  on  a  list  by  labor  leaders,  along 
with  nine  other  Republicans.  They  said 
to  the  world  that  they  were  going  to  de- 
feat me.  They  were  going  to  spend  their 
time  and  money  to  that  end.  I  have 
no  particular  objection  to  that.  I  wish 
they  were  for  me.  I  wish  they  had  not 
done  it.  It  would  have  been  much  easier 
for  me.  But  I  do  not  deny  them  the 
right  to  do  it.  Ever3'one  has  a  perfect 
risht  to  be  r?alnst  me  or  for  me.  Every- 
one in  Indiana  has  a  perfect  right  to  con- 
tribute to  my  cr.mpalgn  fund  or  not,  as 
he  chooses.  If  anyone  in  Indiana  thinks 
he  can  influence  me  one  iota  by  any  con- 
tribution he  may  make  to  my  campaign 
fund,  he  has  another  think  coming.  I 
feel  the  same  way  about  every  other  Sen- 
ator. I  would  not  deny  anyone  the  right 
to  make  a  contribution  or  not  to  make 
a  contribution. 

It  Is  true  that  In  Indiana  contributions 
are  all  listed.  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  make  them  secretly. 
However.  I  would  not  deny  any  man  the 
right  to  make  a  contribution  or  not  to 
make  a  contribution. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Whenever  a  man 
enters  the  service  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  great  hullabaloo  is  raised 
about  his  disposing  of  stocks  In  this  com- 
pany or  that  company,  if  it  has  any  deal- 
ings with  his  department.    Apparently  it 


Is  presumed  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
reach  an  honest  decision  in  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Interior  Department,  or  some 
other  department.  If  he  held  stock  in 
some  company  which  might  have  deal- 
ings with  that  department.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand.  It  Is  presimied  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  feels  no  influence, 
inhibition,  or  restraint  if  he  receives 
thousands  of  dollars  in  campaign  con- 
tributions. Are  we  of  superior  honesty? 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  would  permit  an  individual  to 

make  contributions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  wish  to  tomplete 
my  statement,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield.  \ 

I  ask.  How  can  we  set  different  stand- 
ards of  honesty  for  Senators  than  we 
set  for  others?  Why  should  we  presume 
that  because  some  clerk  or  bureaucrat 
accepts  a  garment  as  a  gift  for  his  wife,  a 
bak«d  ham.  or  a  trip,  he  is,  ipso  facto,  dis- 
honest, and  Influenced  thereby  to  grant 
the  minor  favors  at  his  disposal  in  the 
executive  department,  and,  on  the  other 
hand^  say  that  United  States  Senators 
can  receive,  in  their  campaigns,  unlim- 
ited thousands  of  dollars  without  feeling 
any  obhgation?  Are  we  a  superior  race 
of  pecjilc? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  did  not  say  such 
a  thing.  I  say  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  contribute  or  not  to  contribute.  The 
main  reason,  in  my  mind,  why  we  should 
permit  people  to  make  contributions  to 
Senators'  campaign  Is  that  if  we  do  not 
permit  it,  the  poor  fellow  who  has  no 
money  cannot  run  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  How  Is  he  going  to  make  a 
campaign? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  My  answer  is  to 
Invite  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  be- 
come a  cosponsor  of  my  bill.  It  is  be- 
ing left  open.  We  want  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  make  these  contribu- 
tions so  that  tiie  same  source  will  be 
available  to  everyone.  Evei-yone  will 
have  equal  access  to  the  funds. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  not  debating 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  bill.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  we  are  casting  as- 
persions on  every  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  when  we  operate  on  the 
theory  that  a  United  States  Senator  has 
not  enough  honesty  and  Integrity  to  pre- 
vent his  being  influenced,  so  that  if 
someone  makes  a  small  or  a  large  con- 
tribution to  him,  he  will  vote  the  way 
the  contributor  wishes  him  to  vote.  I 
think  It  is  silly  and  ridiculous  to  argue 
such  a  proposal.  I  am  amazed  that  men 
would  spend  their  time  thinking  in  such 
terms.  The  Senator's  bill  may  be  all 
right.  I  have  no  objection  to  it  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  rose 
In  his  place  and  stated  that  I  was  throw- 
ing eggs.  He  admitted  that  he  had  not 
read  the  bill.  He  did  not  hear  the  re- 
marks with  which  I  introduced  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  was  talking  about 
the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas],  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator was  discussing  ways  and  nlfeans  by 
which  people  could  evade  whatever  reg- 
ulations might  be  established.    I  merely 


rose  and  said  that  the  Senator  must  have 
had  some  experience  along  that  Une; 
otherwise  he  would  not  know  anything 
about  the  subject. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.      Does    the    Senator 
from  Oregon  recall  my  reply,  to  the  effect 
that  we  had   learned  these  things  by 
observing  the  actions  of  our  opponents' 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.     Yes.    I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that,  so  far 
as  my  own  particular  personal  viewpoint 
is  concerned,  lists  have  been  sent  to  the 
press  galleries  referring  to  various  Sen- 
ators who  received  fimds  from  the  po- 
Utical-education  funds  of  trade  unions. 
My  name  was  on  such  a  list.    It  appeared 
in  a  column  the  other  day.    I  do  not  re- 
call the  exact  sum,  but  I  think  the  various 
committees  in  my  behalf  benefited  by 
approximately  $23,000.    I  had  to  allow 
my  committees  to  take  that  money  or  I 
would  have  been  completely  obliterated, 
.so  far  as  financing  in  the  caznpaign  In 
^  Oregon  was  concerned. 
Mr.  CAPEHART  rose. 
Mr.    NEUBERGER.    I   will    ask    the 
Senator  to  resume  his  seat.    I  wish  to 
finish  this  statement. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wish  to  answer  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  wotild  have  be- 
come completely  obliterated,  so  far  as 
reaching  the  public  is  concerned,  if  my 
committees  had  not  accepted  that  money. 
My  opponent,  who  was  a  very  fine,  hon- 
orable man.  was  the  beneficiary  of  far 
greater  contributions,  from  the  big  lum- 
ber companies  and  other  big  businesses  in 
my  State. 

Let  me  state  my  viewpoint.  In  -tfie 
Interest  of  good  government,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  should  have  had  to  arrive 
here  haying  received  $23,000  from  the 
political-education  f  imds  of  trade  unions. 
Had  I  been  defeated,  I  do  not  think  my 
successful  opponent  should  have  af^rived 
here  indebted  to  the  owners  of  the  big 
lumber  companies  and  the  other  big  busi- 
nesses in  my  State  for  large  sums  of 
money.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  In  the 
interest  of  free  govenlment.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
kind  of  government  the  American  people 
want.  I  say  to  the  Senator  now,  that 
when  he  stands  on  the  fioor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  says  it  is  perfectly  all 
right  for  one  group  of  men  to  be  indebted 
to  political-education  funds  of  trade 
imions  and  another  group  of  men  to  be 
indebted  for  much  larger  benefactions  to 
big  business  and  big  industry,  I  do  not  see 
how  he  can  say  to  a  minor  employee  of 
the  Government — for  example,  to  the 
trafiBc  officer  on  the  beat,  that  he  cannot 
take  $10  to  allow  a  man  to  park  in  a  no- 
parking  zone. 

What  I  think  we  should  do  is  to  free 
everyone,  whether  he  be  a  liberal,  a  con- 
servative, or  a  middle-of-the-roader, 
from  having  to  take  substantial  benefac- 
tions from  any  private  group,  whether  It 
be  associated  with  labor,  lumber,  utili- 
ties, gas.  or  any  other  interests: 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  plad  the  Sen- 
ator received  the  $23,000.    I  have  never 
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criticized  him  for  that,  and  I  never  shall. 
I  am  certain  that  he  does  not  feel  under 
any  obligation,  by  reason  of  the  $23,000 
contribution,  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  labor 
organizations  which  gave  it  to  him: 
and  I  am  sure  that,  had  his  opponent 
won,  his  opponent  would  not  have  felt 
under  any  obligation  to  the  lumber 
interests,  which,  the  Senator  said,  con- 
tributed to  his  campaign  fund. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  Senators  are 
beyond  that  sort  of  thing.  I  cannot 
quite  understand  what  the  Senator 
means. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  li^e  to 
ask  the  Senator  why  it  is  that  benefac- 
tions going  to  senatorial  campaigns  pre- 
siunably  have  no  influence,  but  that 
benefactions  going  to  bureaucrats  who 
own  stock  in  corporations,  or  to  Assistant 
secretaries  who  are  executives  in  certain 
companies,  presumably  do  have  great 
Influence. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  contribution  to 'a  campaign  and 
the  giving  to  a  trafBc  policeman,  as  the 
Senator  has  put  it,  of  a  $10  bill,  is  of 
course,  that  a  contribution  is  listed,  and 
everyone  knows  about  the  contribution. 
A  contribution  is  given  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  man  to  public  of3ce.  I  do  not 
jDelieve  the  Senator  s  comparison  is  very 
apt. 

So  far  as  the  other  matter  Is  con- 
cerned. I  am  one  who  does  not  believe 
that  we  ought  to  go  as  far^as  we  have 
gone  with  respect  to  having  a  person 
divest  himself  of  all  outside  Interests, 
and  of  everything  he  owns.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  legislate 
honestly,  or  that  when  a  person  divests 
himself  of  such  interests  the  Govern- 
ment necessarily  thereby  gets  a  better 
man.  I  have  m6re  faith  in  the  honesty 
of  the  average  person,  perhaps,  than 
most  other  people  have.  Perhaps  I  do 
have  more  faith  in  the  average  person. 
However,  having  been  a  businessman 
and  having  been  in  the  Senate,  and  hav- 
ing been  in  the  world  for  about  58  years, 
I  must  say  that  I  have  found  most  peo- 
ple honest..  I  like  to  look  upon  them  as 
honest,  and  I  do  not  like  to  cast  asper- 
sions on  them  by  sayipg  they  are  not 
honest.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  goes,  in  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  persons  coming  into  Gov- 
ernment should  divest  themselves  of 
their  holdings.  I  do  not  believe  that  by 
doing  so  the  Government  necessarily  gets 
honest  people. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned contributions. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  believe  every  man 
In  govepment  is  fundamentally  honest. 
Just  as  a  judge  is  honest,  in  the  sense 
that  if  a  matter  comes  before  him  which 
is  in  qpnfllct  with  his  own  interests  and 
his  own  conscience,  he  will  disqualify 
himself  from  taking  any  action  on  it. 
I  believe  if  we  put  men  on  their  honor 
in  connection  with  such  matters,  we  will 
get  much  better  administration  in  the 
Government  We  will  get  much  better 
government.  We  will  have  much  better 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  we  will  generally  have  more 
honest  people  in  government.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  Senator's  bill  would  re- 
quire   the    Government    to    pay    the 
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expenses  of  political  campaigns.    Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  That  is  substan- 
tially correct.  The  Senator's  statement 
is  a  simplification,  but  it  is  substantially 
correct.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
mentioned  contributions  being  known  to 
all  the  people.  If  he  will  read  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  Saturday,  he  will 
find  that  that  great  newspaper  said  the 
campaign  of  1952 — I  must  recall  these 
figures  from  what  I  read,  because  I  do 
not  have  the  editorial  before  me — cast 
approximately  $80  million,  but  that  only 
a  total  of  about  $17,500,000  had  been 
reported.  Therefore,  that  leaves  a  very 
substantial  amount  not  reported. 
'  Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.-    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  One  of  the  things 
that  many  of  us  are  becoming  a  little 
tired  of  in  the  United  States  is  broad 
statements  like  that,  that  someone  has 
said  $80  million  has  been  spent  but  that 
only  $17  million  can  be  accounted  for. 
Why  do  people  publish  that  sort  of  thing, 
if  they  cannot  be  specific?  Why  do  they 
publish  such  things  or  say  such  things 
about  someone  if  they  cannot  prove  what 
they  say  or  write?  Why  do  we  have  so 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing  today?  Why 
is  there  going  on  today  so  much  tearing 
down  of  the  character  of  people,  so  much 
assassination  of  character? 

Mr.  .NEUBERGER.  The  New  York 
Times  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  very 
reliable  newspaper, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  a  reliable  news- 
paper, but  I  still  reserve  my  right  to 
criticize  it,  and  I  do  criticize  it  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  criticize  the 
New  York  Times  for  publishing  anything 
like  that.  If  it  published  what  the  Sen- 
ator says  it  published,  that  it  is  esti- 
mated $80  million  was  spent  in  the  1952 
campaign  and  only  $17  million  has  been 
accounted  for,  I  do  criticize  the  New  York 
Times  for  it.  If  the  newspaper  does  not 
know  that  to  be  a  fact,  why  does  it 
arouse  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  dislike  and  hate  their  Government 
and  their  Representatives  in  Congress, 
by  saying  that  $63  million  was  not  ac- 
counted for  although  it  was  spent?  Cer- 
tainly I  reserve  my  right  to  criticize  any- 
one who  makes  that  kind  of  statement. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  When  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  took  office,  he 
said  he  wanted  the  Government  to  be  as 
clean  as  a  hound's  tooth.  I  may  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  I  feel  Congress,  which  is  the  su- 
preme policy-making  body  of  the  United 
States,  is  in  a  very  difficult  position  when 
it  tries  to  criticize  the  ethics  of  anyone 
in  Government  while  huge  sums  of 
money  are  spent  in  the  election  of  its 
own  Members. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  I  agree  on  this 
point  certainly — I  believe  all  Senators 
are  honest  and  they  all  are  men  of  in- 
tegrity.   I  said  that  several  times. 

But  I  believe  that  the  yoke  of  cam- 
paign contributions  is  a  very  undesirable 
one  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many 
Members  of  Congress.    I  believe  all  of 


us  would  be  relieved  if  It  were  not  neces- 
sary to  raise  huge  sums  of  money.  How- 
ever, let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion: How  many  Representatives  in 
Congress  who  received  a  benefaction 
from  a  certain  economic  group  in  the 
country  would  ever  again  receive  a  bene- 
faction from  that  group  if  they  voted 
against  its  desires  or  interests? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  '  the  Senator 
were  to  vote  against  the  interest  of  a 
labor  organization,  does  he  think  he 
would  get  so  much  as  another  dollar  in 
his  next  campaign  from  the  labor  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  submit  that  the 
Senator  has  answered  his  own  question. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  this  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana:  Does  he  believe  it  is  desirable 
for  one  man  to  go  into  office  after  re- 
ceiving substantial  contributions  from  a 
political-education  fund  of  trade  unions, 
and  for  another  man  to  go  into  office 
after  receiving  even  more  substantial 
contributions  from  various  segments  of 
Industry  and  business? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator's 
question  is  whether  I  believe  that  a  Sen- 
ator will  necessarily  be  honest  if  he  does 
not  accept  such  contributions.  My  an- 
swer is  that  if  he  is  an  honest  man  and 
has  Integrity,  such  contributions  will  not 
influence  him  in  any  way.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  do.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
can  buy  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  or 
buy  me.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  such 
contributions  can  buy  any  other  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  says 
nothing  at  all  about 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Contributions  come 
from  one's  friends,  and  they  come  from 
people  in  one's  own  political  party,  and 
from  people  who.  generally  speaking, 
concur  in  the  candidates'  philosophy  of 
government. 

So  far  as  my  own  experience  Is  con- 
cerned, campaign  contributions  have 
never  been  given  Ijd  return  for  a  specific 
vote  or  for  supportmg  a  specific  piece  of 
legislation.  If  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  had  any  such  experience,  or  if  any 
other  Senator  has  had  such  an  experi- 
ence, then  they  have  experienced  some- 
thing that  I  definitely  have  not  experi- 
enced. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  My  experience  In 
the  Senate  has  been  very  limited.  How- 
ever, let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  I  believe  the  en- 
tire nature  of  campaign  contributions, 
particularly  when  they  reach  the  size 
they  have  reached  in  this  country,  is 
Inherently  Inimical  to  democracy,  no 
matter  from  what  source  they  may  come. 
I  believe  it  is  not  consistent  with  demo- 
cratic government.  That  is  not  my 
opinion  alone,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Let  me  finish  this 
one  statement.  It  was  the  opinion  also, 
as  I  said  earlier,  of  a  man  who  was  so 
dedicated  to  democracy  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt.    He  said  that  at  a  time  when 


campaign    contributions    were    trivial, 
compared  with  what  they  are  today. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  They  were  trivial 
because  men  running  for  ofBce  in  those 
days  did  not  have  to  use  television  or 
radio,  and  they  did  not  have  to  pay  the 
high  cost  of  newspaper  advertising. 
That  is  why  th*y  were  trivial,  although 
actually  they  were  In  proportion  with 
today's  value  of  money.  In  fact,  they 
may  have  been  higher  than  they  are  to- 
day, in  proportion.  Certainly  today  one 
gets  very  littlft  time  on  television  for 
$1,000.  as  men  who  ran  for  office  recently 
will  testify.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  E>oucLAsl,  I  am  sure,  can  tell  us 
about  that. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  concerned  about  campaign  con- 
tributions as  far  back  as  1907.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  believe  that  peo- 
ple in  public  life  have  changed  since 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  time? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  point  is  that  a 
person  can  be  Just  as  crooked  for  $10 
as  for  $1,000  or  for  $20.  I  am  not  talk-, 
Ing  about  the  amount  of  money  involved. 
I  am  talking  about  integrity  and  honesty, 
and  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  legislate 
either. 

Mr  NEUBERGER  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  not  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  point  is  that  a 
person  Is  either  honest  or  he  Is  dishonest, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  money  or  a  little 
money  will  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Why  does  the 
Senator  think  Theodore  Roosevelt  felt 
concerned  about  it  in  1907?  He  certain- 
ly was  concerned  about  good  govern- 
ment. I  am  sure  Theodore  Roosevelt 
understood  people  as  well  as  the  Senator 
or  I  understand  them.  Why  does  the 
Senator  believe  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
so  concerned  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  was  a  great 
deal  about  Teddy  Roo.sevelt  that  I  never 
understood.  I  never  understood,  for  ex- 
ample, why  he  ran  In  1912.  when  he  de- 
feated the  Republican  Party.  I  do  net 
care  to  discuss  either  Roosevelt,  Teddy 
or  the  other  one. 

Mr.  NEUBtlRGER.  I  am  sure  we  have 
used  up  sufficient  time  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  examine  my  bill 
at  the  desk.    . 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  Senator's  bill  at  the  moment. 
I  shall  read  It  and  study  It.  I  am  talking 
about  the  general  subject  of  honesty  and 
integrity.  We  cannot  legislate  such 
things.  Every  man  knows  In  his  own 
soul  whether  he  is  or  is  not  honest.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
or  any  other  Senator  can  be  twught. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  believes  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  honest  and  have  Integrity. 
So  do  I.  But  I  wish  to  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  exercise  their  natural  hon- 
esty and  Integrity  by  freeing  them  from 
these  campaign  contributions.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
read  the  Senator's  bill,  but  I  will  not 
cosponsor  it. 


NATURAL  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.   WATKINS.    Mr.  President,   the 
natural  resource  development  was  dis- 


cussed last  week  before  the  Joint  Cwn- 
mittee  on  Economic  Report  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  McKay  and  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Oscar  Chapman. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Chapman's  state- 
ment before  this  Joint  Committee  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Record  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger], 
I  hereby  request  imanimous  consent  for 
reproduction  in  the  Record  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  McKay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Sscretast  ot  the  IirmuoK 
Douglas  McKat  BEroac  trns  Joint  Com- 
nrrrEE  on  the  Economic  Repobt  oh  Fesku- 
ABT  17,  1956 

I  appear  today  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report  of  '  President 
In  response  to  yoiu  invitation,  tj  uiscuss  the 
subject  of  natural  resources.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  set  forth  our  views  in  this 
field  and  to  support  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations included  in  the  President's  Bco- 
nomic  Repc»-t. 
'  In  highlight,  the  report  finds  every  evi- 
dence of  progress  and  general  prosperity. 
High  levels  of  production,  employment,  and 
income  are  expected  to  be  sustained  during 
the  coming  year.  Underlying  conditions  are 
expected  to  remain  favorable  to  further  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  report  recognizes  that 
some  groups  of  our  citizens  have  not  enjoyed 
a  full  measure  of  prosperity  and  proposes 
remedies  for  their  plight.  These  remedies 
Include  certain  farm  programs,  an  Area  As- 
sistance program  to  cope  with  unemplojrment 
in  some  communities,  improving  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  older  persons,  insurance 
against  catastrophic  Illness,  and  a  flood  rein- 
surance and  indemnity  program. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  key  .  statements 
In  the  President's  message  is  this:  "Today, 
we  believe  as  strongly  in  economic  progress 
Uu'ou|eh  free  and  competitive  enterprise  as 
our  fathers  did.  and  we  resent,  as  they  did, 
any  unnecessary  intrusion  of  Government 
Into  private  affairs."  In  keeping  with  this 
policy,  the  administration  has  sought  to  cur- 
t&U  governmental  activities  that  could  be 
handled  as  well  or  better  by  private  enter- 
prise. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  sought 
Just  as  earnestly  to  further  those  programs 
properly  dependent  on  Federal  support  and 
leadership. 

A  nuu:tber  of  factors  are  recognized  as  con- 
tributing to  the  strength  of  our  Nation.  The 
main  spring  of  our  economy  consists  of  the 
qualities  of  Initiative.  Independence,  and  en- 
terprise of  our  American  people.  The  Presi- 
dent's report  gives  evidence  that  the  Govern- 
ment's role  In  the  past  several  years  has  stim- 
ulated our  citizens,  our-  local  communities, 
our  busncssmen,  Investors,  worlters.  and  con- 
sumers, to  take  the  initiative  and  not  wait 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  do  for  them 
what  they  can  do  far  better  themselves. 

The  economy  of  the  Nation  is  dependent  In 
the  final  analysis  upon  the  physical  resource 
base  available  to  our  people.  For  this  reason 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is  pri- 
marUy  concerned  with  the  conservation  and 
development  of  natural  resoiu-ces.  plays  an 
Important  role  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
economic  stablUty  and  growth.  In  my  re- 
marks I  shall  refer  to  our  activities  in  the 
water,  land,  and  mineral  fields,  and  also 
touch  upon  our  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  human  resources.  In  addition.  I  shall 
mention  briefly  the  flood  control  program  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  since  I  believe  it  will 
not  otherwise  be  described  in  these  hearings. 
watbb  besoubces 

In  the  field  of  water  resources  the  scope 
and  cost  of  the  needed  development  are  so 
vast  thtft  on  this  count  alone  all  interests 
must  carry  their  share.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  Governments  and  private  groups  and 


Individuals  all  hafe  a  responsiblUty.  In 
many  cases  non-FMeral  Interests  can  best 
carry  out  needed  Improvements.  In  other 
cases  Federal  participation  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  accomplishing  broad  national  alms. 
The  Federal  Government  can  contribute  in 
a  very  subetantial  degree  by  undertaking 
those  mtUtiple-purpose  {H-oJects  which  may 
not  readily  be  tmdertaken  by  others.  Where 
projects  are  of  great  size  or  complexity,  or  are 
interstate  in  character,  or  where  they  involve 
the  national  interest  in  such  fields  as  flood 
control,  navigation,  reclamaUon,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  recreation,  and  pollu- 
tion abatement,  and  produce  many  benefits 
which  are  not  always  assessable  against  the 
beaeficiarles.  there  Is  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  the  Federal  Government  to  supple- 
ment the  enterprise  of  others  in  the  work  of 
resoiuces  development. 

Under  the  partnership  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration, emphasis  is  placed  on  sharing 
the  cost  of  projects  with  ^e  groups  receiving 
direct  benefits  from  them.  This  approach 
serves  to  multiply  the  effect  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  the  stimulation  of  conservation 
and  development. 

The  President's  Budget  Message  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957  carries  recommendations  for 
resoiirces  conservatioit  and  development 
which  are  expressive  of  this  policy.  Pro- 
grams for  flood  control,  reclamation,  and 
multiple-purpose  water  resources  develop- 
ment wiU  expand  over  the  1956  level.  In 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  encouraging 
non-Federal  responsibility  for  water  resources 
projects,  with  Federal  cooperation  where 
national  interests  are  Involved,  the  President 
has  supported  legislation  which  would 
change  certain  presently  authorized  Federal 
projects  to  partnership  projects.  Funds  for 
the  Federal  share  of  the  Markham  Ferry 
project  In  Oklahoma  were  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1956,  and  construction  by  non- 
Federal  Interests  of  this  project  and  the 
Priest  Rapids  project  in  Washington  is  ex- 
pected to  be  under  way  In  the  fiscal  year 
1957.  Work  on  the  Cougar  multiple-purpose 
project  in  Oregon,  begtm  as  a  Federal  project 
in  the  fiscal  year  1956,  will  continue  in  1957 
on  a  basis  which,  under  pending  partnership 
legislation,  would  permit  local  public  inter- 
ests to  Install  pov^er  facilities  and  assure 
adaptation  of  the  power  features  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  city  of  Eugene. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  policy 
of  actively  encouraging  local  interests  to 
assume  the'j  fair  share  of  power  development 
has  been  effective.  The  willingness  of  local 
groups  to  develop  their  own  power  sources  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  Increase  In  permits 
and  licenses  granted  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  the  construction  of  hydro- 
electric projects  since  the  partnership  plan 
of  this  Administration  started.  The  tremen- 
dous increase  In  such  f>ermit8  and  licenses, 
from  less  than  1.2  million  kilowatts  in  1951 
to  more  than  5.4  million  kilowatts  authorized 
In  both  1954  and  1955,  is  a  concrete  result  of 
our  efforts  to  reestablish  non-Federal  initia- 
tive in  the  power  field. 

The  President's  Budget  Includes  $30  mil- 
lion under  proposed  legislation  to  enable 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of « 
Reclamation  to  participate,  in  1957,  in  new 
partnership  water  developments,  euch  as  the 
Green  Peter-White  Bridge  Reservoir  In  Ore-' 
gon,  the  Bruces  Eddy  Reservoir  in  Idaho,  and 
the  John  Day  Reservoir  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.  The  proposed  legislation  would  al£0 
authorize  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
aksist  local  organizations  by  means  of  loans 
and  grants  for  smaU  reclamation  projects. 

Budget  recommendations  also  provide  for 
progress  In  the  collection  of  basic  data  en 
hydrology,  topography,  and  other  physical 
factors  needed  in  the  planning  and  design  of 
water  development  projects.  Investigations 
of  proposed  projects  and  advance  planning 
of  authorized  projects  wm  go  forward  at  fates 
which  will  provide  for  the  orderly  devehsp- 
ment  of  needed  water  resources. 
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Specific  recommendations  In  the  economic 
report  relating  to  natural  resources,  other 
than  those  promoting  agricultural  readjust- 
ments which  I  assume  were  covered  In  your 
hearings  on  agricultural  policy,  are  discussed 
briefly  as  your  letter  of  invitation  suggested. 

1.  The  economic  report  recommends  an 
acceleration  of  work  on  flood-control  jproj- 
ects :  The  severity  of  the  floods  that  occurred 
last  year  In  the  Northeast  and  the  Far  West 
has  emphasized  again  the  need  for  protec- 
tion against  the  human  and  economic  losses 
resulting  from  such  catastrophes.  Many 
private  groups  and  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
offered  prompt  and  generous  assistance  to 
the  conununities  and  citizens  struck  by  dis- 
aster. Nevertheless,  needs  of  this  type 
should  be  reduced  In  the  future,  and  when 
they  arise  should  be  met  more  systematically. 
Toward  these  ends  the  economic  report  rec- 
ommends that  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
celerate work  on  practical  flood-control 
projects,  supplemented  by  a  flood  reinsur- 
ance and  Indemnity  program. 

While  public  works  designed  for  flood  con- 
trol are  primarily  the  concern  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Includes  In  Its  multiple- purpose  reservoirs 
the  maximum  economical  provision  for  flood 
control  by  storage  and  river  regulation. 
Shasta  and  Frlant  Dams,  for  example,  per- 
formed this  vital  service  during  the  recent 
storms  in  California  which  brought  tragic 
floods  to  unprotected  streams. 

A  supplemental  appropriation  has  been 
recommended  by  the  President  to  enable  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  accelerate  its  flood- 
control  program.  I  am  advised  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  that 
In  the  absence  of  Federal  works,  flood  dam- 
age on  main  rivers  and  major  tributaries 
would  approach  91  billion  annually.  Fed- 
eral works  already  constructed  serve  to  re- 
duce this  potential  damage  by  about  one- 
half. 

The  present  Federal  flood-control  program 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  dating  from  1928  in  the  alluvial 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  from  1930  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  ex- 
panded by  various  flood-control  acts  of  the 
Congress  through  the  act  of  1954.  until  at 
present  the  active  flood-control  work  au- 
thorized has  a  total  estimated  cost  of  19.1 
billion.  Congress  through  fiscal  year  1956 
has  appropriated  (4  1  billion,  leaving  about 
•5  billion  required  to  complete  the  author- 
ized program.  At  the  current  (fiscal  year 
1956)  rate  of  appropriations,  completion  of 
this  authorized  work  would  extend  over 
about  27  years. 

This  program,  however,  does  not  represent 
a  complete  solution  of  the  flood  problem  as 
current  investigations  are  constantly  devel- 
oping additional  practical  flood  control  im- 
provements. The  recent  act  of  1954  author- 
ized new  flood-control  works  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  9300  million.  And  It  may  be 
anticipated  that  further  additions  to  the 
flood-control  program  will  result  from  such 
studies.  It  Is  evident,  however,  that  there 
win  always  remain  some  residual  of  flood 
damage,  even  though  the  potential  may  be 
greatly  reduced,  as  it  will  probably  never  be 
possible  to  eliminate  all  flood  damage  within 
the  limits  of  engineering  and  economic 
feasibility. 

At  the  present  time  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  has  re- 
examined its  flood-control  program  for  the 
New  England  and  North  Atlantic  areas  in  the 
light  of  the  destructive  floods  of  1955  which 
caused  damage  of  almost  9700  million  In 
those  two  areas  combined.  This  current  ac- 
celeration of  the  flood-control  program  has 
been  aimed  at  New  England  and  the  North 
Atlantic  area  because  recent  flood  occur- 
rences have  emphasized  the  hazard  to  life 
and  the  very  heavy  physical  damage  to  which 
thOM  areas  are  exposed. 


Recent  floods  In  northern  California, 
southern  Oregon,  and  In  Nevada  caused  dam- 
ages of  about  9160  n^llion,  which  would  have 
been  doubled  without  the  Federal  works  now 
provided  In  that  area. 

2.  The  report  recommends  authorization 
of  the  construction  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  project  and  other  needed  water  re- 
sources developments:  The  Upper  Colorado 
River  project,  which  is  vital  to  several  States 
and  which  Involves  generation  of  power,  irri- 
gation, municipal  water  supply .^  flood  con- 
trol, and  other  functions,  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  type  of  project  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  undertake.  Rec- 
ommendations concerning  this  project,  the 
Prylngpan-Arkansas  project,  three  other  new 
Recamation  projects,  and  other  needed  de- 
velopments of  water  resource*  were  presented 
In  the  budget  message.  The  estimated  total 
cost  of  the  5  proposed  Reclamation  proj- 
ects Is  about  911  billion,  with  1957  expendl- 
txires  estimated  at  98.6  million. 

Justification  of  these  projects  Is  founded 
on  the  national  Interest  in  providing  eco- 
nomic strength  to  the  West  and  to  the  Nation 
through  the  development  of  its  natural  re- 
sources. Water  resources  developments  have 
been  responsible  for  the  settlement  and 
stabilization  of  important  areas  of  our  West. 
The  recommended  extensions  of  this  pro- 
gram will  bring  to  other  areas  the  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  already  being  produced  by 
the  Central  Valley  project  in  California,  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  In  Washington,  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  project,  and  others.  These 
are  long-range  Investments  requiring  a  num- 
ber of  years  for  construction  and  an  addi- 
tional period  for  settlement  and  develop- 
ment, before  attaining  a  fully  productive 
status.  By  careful  planning,  continuation  of 
a  moderate  program  of  long-range  reclama- 
tion development  can  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nonsurplus  crops  so  long  as  this 
problem  remains.  Ultimately,  as  population 
growth,  higher  dietary  goals,  and  the  limiting 
factor  of  water  available  for  crop  growth 
combine  in  the  decades  before  us  to  tax  our 
agricultural  productive  capacity,  the  recla- 
mation program  will  complement  other  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  food  and  fiber  requirements 
of  our  country. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions, the  Economic  Report  calls  attention 
to  the  report  of  th«  Presldentlar  Advisory 
Committee  on  Water  Resources  Policy,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 
January  17,  1956.  The  report  is  the  result 
of  a  detailed  study  of  our  water  problems 
and  of  the  present  powers  and  activities  of 
the  varioxis  Federal  establishments  engaged 
in  water  resource  development.  The  policies 
set  out  in  the  report  embody  a  framework 
within  which  the  Federal  Government,  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  other  non- 
Federal  Interests,  may  cooperate  to  develop 
our  water  resources. 

The  repx)rt  recognizes  fully  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  F^eral  Government  for  lead- 
ership, guidance,  and  action  In  this  field. 
At  the  same  time  It  recognizes  that  there  are 
a  multitude  of  water  developments  which  are 
more  appropriate  for  regional.  Etate,  or  local 
activity.  The  report  points  out  that  the 
principles  which  recognize  water  rights  as 
property  rights  should  be  accepted,  and  that 
determinations  as  to  disposition  of  water 
should  recognize  such  rights.  It  recommends 
that  a  study  be  made  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  collaboration 
with  the  States  and  local  entitles  with  ref- 
erence to  property  rights  to  water  and  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  the 
Nation  and  the  area. 

Set  forth  In  the  report  Is  a  pattern  for 
the  widest  possible  public  participation  in 
water  resource*  projects.  Organizational 
changes  are  recommended  to  coc«-dlnate 
more  closely  Federal  and  non-Federal  ac- 
tivity and  to  make  possible  more  effective 


executive  guidance.  The  intent  of  these 
proposed  changes  Is  to  provide  the  States 
and  local  water  resovirces  agencies  a  more 
adequate  voice  In  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  projects  and  facilitate  Joint  par- 
ticipation by  all  of  the  affected  Federal 
Interests.  By  this  type  of  cooperative  effort 
we  should  Of  assured  that  all  possible  uses 
of  water  are  adequately  considered. 

In  summary,  may  I  say 'that  under  our 
policy  In  the  field  of  water  resources  we  will 
encourage  State  and  local  responsibility  and 
private  enterprise;  we  witt  avoid  greater 
demands  for  Federal  investment  than  our 
national  income  will  pemlt;  and  we  will 
strongly  support  the  Federal  Government's 
proper  participation  in  developing  the  water 
resources  of  the  Nation. 

LAND  Bxsonacxs 
This  section  of  my  statement  Is  labeled 
"Land  Resources"  because  that  Is  the  name 
we  use  In  Interior  for  one  of  our  three  gen- 
eral subdivisions,  the  second  being  "Water 
and  Power  Development"  which  I  have  Just 
discussed,  and  the  third  being  "Mineral 
Resources."  I  should  point  out,  however, 
that  In  addition  to  our  regular  land  man- 
av:ement  functions,  land  resources  Includes 
the  related  functions  of  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.  Indian  affairs,  and  terri- 
tories. In  a  number  of  ways,  these  factions 
have  a  significant  relationship  to  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  National  Park  System 

On  February  2,  I  announced  that  the 
National  Park  Service  with  the  approval  of 
President  Eisenhower  has  embaipced  on  the 
most  coQQprehenslve  and  potententlally  re- 
warding program  of  protection.  Improve- 
ment and  development  In  Its  history. 

The  program  Is  outlined  In  a  report  en- 
titled "Mission  66."  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  The  report,  pre- 
pared by  National  Park  Service  Director 
Conrad  L.  Wlrth  and  a  special  staff,  analyzes 
current  critical  deficiencies  In  the  park 
system  which  Is  equipped  to  handle  25 
million  visitors  and  last  year  was  over- 
whelmed by  twice  that  many.  The  report 
sets  forth  detailed  recommendations  for 
equipping  the  system  to  handle  an  expected 
80  million  visitors  by  1966.  Revised  budget 
estimates  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President 
would  provide  funds  to  get  the  program 
under  way  this  summer.  Thetrevlsed  budget 
calls  for  966.238.000  as  compared  with 
945.029.000  appropriated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  , 

It  will  take  10  years  to  completethf  pro- 
gram because  a  lot  of  catchlngTJpTTivust  be 
done  before  we  come  abreast  of  current  needs. 
Purthermdre.  we  do  not  plan  a  patchwork, 
piecemeal  approach  to  the  problem. 

BenefiU  of  the  Mission  66  program  will 
spread  far  beyond  the  181  areas  of  the  Na- 
tional   Park   System. 

Of  major  Importance  Is  the  provision  in 
this  program  for  the  development  by  1961 
of  a  nationwide  recreation  plan  aimed  at  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  systems  of  recrea- 
tional areas  and  facilities  for  which  each 
level  of  Oovernment — Federal.  State,  and 
local — Willi  bear  its  proper  share  of  responsi- 
bility. This  provides  a  prime  partnership 
opportunity  for  keeping  abreast  of  the 
healthy  growing  Interest  of  the  American 
people  in  the  great  outdoors. 

iHunting  and  sport  fishing 
Public  uise  of  the  national  wildlife  refuges, 
too.  Is  Increasing.  The  refuge  areas  were 
used  by  a  recordbreaking  total  of  5.202.260 
persons  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1955, 
compared  With  4.608.909  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1964.  Reports  from  the  various 
States  show  that  there  were  18.580.813  fishing 
licenses  Istued  during  the  fiscal  year  1954, 
an  Increase  of  nearly  a  million  over  the 
number  iasued  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.    Hunting  licenses  Issued  during  fiscal 
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year  1954  totaled  14,073,386,  as  compared  with 
13.997,115  for  the  preceding  year.  The  as- 
sumption Is  Justified  that  increases  have  oc- 
curred in  1955  over  1954. 

A  substantial  amount  of  money  Is  expended 
each  year  by  these  hunters  and  fishermen  in 
connection  with  their  sports.  Since  these 
expenditures  are  made  for  a  variety  of  goods 
and  services,  they  represent  Income  to  count- 
less business  enterprises  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  exact  amount  of  these 
expenditures  Is  not  known  but  recent  sxirveys 
by  a  number  of  States  indicate  that  more 
than  94  billion  probably  was  spent  on  these 
sports  during  1955.  For  the  first  time  a 
comprehensive  national  survey  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
determine  the  Importance  of  hunting  and 
fishing  to  the  Nation's  economy  during  cal- 
endar year  1955,  In  terms  of  time  and  money. 
Results  of  the  survey  will  be  avaUable  dur- 
ing the  Bimimer  of  195<. . 

Commercial  flaheriea 

As  far  as  commercial  fisheries  are  con- 
cerned, the  per  capita  consumption  of  fish 
increased  from  10.8  pounds  in  1953  to  11.1 
pounds  In  1954.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
fish  In  1955  Is  expected  to  be  near  that  for 
1954.  However,  It  must  be  stated  that  the 
per  capita  consumption  was  supported  by 
Increased  Imports  because  of  a  decrease  in 
domestic  production. 

Preliminary  estimates  Indicate  that  the 
total  catch  made  by  American  fishermen 
during  1955  was  4.6  billion  pounds,  compared 
with  4.7  billion  pound$  caught  dtu-ing  1954. 
A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  value  indicates^ 
that  the  money  paid  the  fishermen  for  tlie 
delivered  catch  will  be  about  10  percent 
below  the  9360  million  paid  last  year.  The 
value  of  the  fishery  producU  originating 
from  our  domestic  resources  during  1955  is 
estimated  to  be  9522  million  at  the  processor 
level,  9738  million  at  the  wholesaler  level, 
and  9963  million  at  th^  retaHer  level. 

The  capital  Investment  In  commercial 
fisheries  Increased  by  about  $8  million  in 
1955  over  1954. 

The  productivity  of  the  fishery  Industries 
Is  expected  to  be  increased  by  the  research 
work  presently  done  under  the  Saltonstall- 
. Kennedy  Act;  proposed  Improvements  in 
skills  and  In  technology,  as  well  as  in  mar- 
keting techniques.  If  applied  by  the  fishery 
Industries,  should  have  a  favorable  result 
on  the  economy  of  the  commercial  fisheries. 

The  Department  endorses  the  proposal  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  In  recent  years  the  increasing 
ixjllution  in  numerous  streams  throughout 
the  Nation  has  posed  a  serious  threat  to  the 
maintenance  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
in  these  waters. 

The  public  lands 
Our  expanding  econcjmy  U  creating  added 
demands  for  the  use  and  development  of  the 
public  lands  and  their  resources.  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations  want  to  use  and 
acquire  public  lands  for  grazing,  logging, 
mining,  farming.  Industry,  commerce,  resi- 
dence, recreation,  and  other  purposes.  States 
and  counties  are  showing  Increased  interest 
In  acquiring  or  using  public  lands  for  pur- 
poses such  as  recreation,  wildlife,  and  forest 
management.  Expanding  Federal  programs 
such  as  national  defense  and  atomic  energy 
create  demands  for  large  areas.  The  pro- 
granu  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
are  administered  to  harmonize  these  needs 
and  promote  multiple  use  wherever  possible. 
Of  special  significance  are  substantial  net 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Recelpta 
from  oil  and  gas  leasing  In  fiscal  year  1955 
were  9209  million.  Including  those  from  the 
outer  Continental  Shelf.  Receipts  from  tim- 
ber sales  reached  about  925  million,  mostly 
from  lands  managed  for  sustained  yield. 
Total  cash  receipts  covered  into  the  Treasury 
m  fiscal  year  1956  were  about  9240  million. 
Total  Bureau  expenditures  were  114.660.000. 
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The  wM-k  backlog  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  represents  potential  net  reve- 
nue* which  can  be  realized  only  when  the 
cases  are  processed.  Higher  work  output  is 
being  sought  through  greater  work  efllciency 
and  larger  appropriations.  As  the  program 
develops,  greater  net  revenues  wlU  accrue  to 
the  Treasury  than  woiUd  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

Territorial  resources 

Alaska  Is  a  great  storehouse  of  untapped 
natural  wealth  in  the  form  of  minerals,  for- 
ests, and  waterpower.  Tremendous  acreages 
have  been  placed  under  mineral  leases  for 
oil  exploration  in  Alaska  during  the  last 
few  years  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  a  niunber  of  test  wells  have  been 
drilled.  In  -the  forestry  field,  the  first  ol 
what  is  hoped  wUl  be  several  large  pulp  mills 
In  Alaska,  completed  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion successfully  In  1955  at  Ketchikan.  Dur- 
ing the  past  2  years,  timber  sales  have  been 
made  or  advertised  for  large  blocks  of  timber 
of  3  more  major  timber  for  pulp  or  paper 
developments  at  Juneau.  Sitka,  and  Wrangell. 
In  each  case  the  timber  sales  are  made  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  investment  Is  by 
private  enterprise. 

In  the  other  areas  under  the  general  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department,  there  are  some 
resource-development  activities  on  a  small 
scale  which  may  be  of  Interest.  In  American 
Samoa  during  the  past  year  a  tuna  canning 
factory  was  successfully  placed  in  operation 
through  contract  with  a  private  canning 
company.  This  plant  permits  use  of  a  sub- 
stantial resource  of  the  neighboring  waters 
and  also  provides  employment  to  many 
Samoans.  The  Virgin  Islands  Corporation, 
a  wholly  owned  Government  corporation, 
continues  Its  work. of  stimulating  agricul- 
tural development  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix. 
Of  greatest  interest  is  its  program  of  con- 
structing small  dams  to  conserve  the  run- 
off of  water  and  provide  a  water  supply  das* 
Ing  the  dry  season.  V_/ 

Improving  the  Indian  economy 
In  line  with  the  economic  report  of  the 
President  which  proposed  area-assistance 
programs  for  communities  experiencing  per- 
sistent unemployment,  the  bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  initiated  an  economic-develop- 
ment program  for  Indian  reservations.  The 
objective  of  this  program  Is  to  provide  ad- 
ditional employment  for  Indian  people  by 
encouraging  the  location  of  private  indus- 
tries on  or  near  Indian  reservations.  The 
natural  resources  of  many  reservations  are 
inadequate,  even  when  fully  developed,  to 
support  the  human  population  at  more  than 
a  minimum  subsistence  leveU  These  are 
quite  frequently  areas  of_  chronic  under- 
employment for  which  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic development  and  voluntary  relocation 
programs  are  essential.  _  '' 

Adult  education  is  a  part  of  this  program. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  initiated 
an  adult-education  program  to  provide  ele- 
mentary schooling  for  adult  Indians  who 
missed  the  advantages  of  education  in  their 
youth  and  are  now  handicapped  by  lack  of 
ability  to  read,  write,  speak,  or  understand 
the  English  language.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  help  these  people  broaden  their 
opportunities  for  emplosrment  and  improve 
the  living  standards  of  their  families. 

MINERAL  asSOUaCES 

Referring  now  to  minerals,  metals,  and  the 
minerals  fuels,  few  people  realize  how  essen- 
tial these  materials  are.  We  are  inclined  to 
take  them  too  much  for  granted,  despite  the 
fact  that  our  mechanized  economy  could  not 
exist  without  a  long  list  of  metals  and  could 
not  nin  without  energy  obtained  from  coal, 
oil,  and  gas. 

We  have  some  of  these  things  In  abun- 
dance, but  we  should  never  forget  that  we 
have  to  find  a  new  ton  of  iron  ore  or  a  new  - 
barrel  of  oil  for  every  unit  rwoduced.    Actu- 
ally, the  extractive  Industries  mtist  do  much 


better  than  break  even  In  finding  new 
BOiirces  if  they  are  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
this  area  of  phenomenal  economic  growth. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  mineral  resources 
are  nom-enewable,  more  and  more  emphasis 
Is  being  placed  upon  methods  of  conserving 
them.  The  term  "conservation-  has  been 
defined  in  many  ways  but  to  us  the  most  in- 
telligent concept  is  that  of  prudent  use,  not 
miserly  hoarding  which  stimts  growth.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  wise  utilization  of  our  nonrenew^ 
able  resources  can  come  about  only  through 
increased  knowledge  in  the  fundamental 
earth  sciences  and  their  technical  applica- 
tions. The  actual  Job  of  developing  and 
mining  minerals  is  one  for  private  industry, 
but  the  Government  fits  prominently  into  the 
pictxire  becatise  of  the  extremely  wide  assort- 
ment of  forces,  in  and  out  of  Government, 
that  affect  the  minerals  economy.  The  mat- 
ter of  bringing  mlneraa  deposits  into  pro- 
duction is  a  long-range  i)ropo6itlon  that  gen- 
erally must  be  precnled  by  a  tremendous 
amount  of  fundamental  scientific  research 
and  appraisal. 

In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  we 
took  a  comprehensive  look  at  our  mineral 
position  during  the  past  year  and  decided 
that  minerals  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities within  the  Department  need  to  be 
greatly  expanded,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  President's  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  proposes  increases  in  this  direction.  If 
approved  by  the  Congress  these  dollar  In- 
creases will  be  used  to  accelerate  topographic 
and  geologic  mapping  activities,  to  initiate 
new  geophysical  and  geochemlcal  investiga- 
tions, and  to  pursue  much  neded  research 
in  mining  and  metallurgy. 

The  Nation  is  now  in  a  sounder  position 
for  meeting  its  minerals  mobilization  needs 
than  at  any  time  in  history  despite  unpre- 
cedented growth  in  minerals  consumption 
and  increased  dependence  on  foreign  supply. 
This  is  because  of  a  Joint  program  of  re- 
search, stockpiling,  and  assisting  domestic 
minerals  Industries.  Mobilization  needs,  of 
course,  are  constantly  being  re^ed  as  indus- 
try and  trade  shifts  cause  changes  in  supply. 
As  a  whole  the  minerals  indiistries  en- 
Joyed  a  prosperous  year  in  1955.  Paced  by 
strong  Increases  in  fuels,  copper,  and  iron 
ore,  mineral  production  in  this  country 
Jumped  approximately  11  percent  to  a  new 
high  of  915.8  billion.  Most  of  this  increased 
value  was  due  to  increases  in  output,  al- 
though appreciably  higher  prices  for  some 
materials  helped.  The  bltimilnovis  coal  min- 
ing industry  reversed  a  7-year  downtrend. 
Actual  shortages  developed  for  certain  met- 
als in  1955  and  a  few  still  persist.  For 
copper,  alumlnlunv.  and  nickel,  the  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  ease  the  shortage  by  divert- 
ing to  industrial  use  materials  originally 
destined  for  the  stockpile.  In  other  in- 
stances, notably  in  lead  and  zinc,  it  was 
necessary  to  accelerate  purchases  in  order 
to  fortify  the  stockpile  position  and  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  to  levels  deemed 
more  satisfactory  for  mobilization  pvirposes. 
There  are  some  trouble  spots  within  the 
domestic  metal  mining  Industry.  In  most 
of  these  Instances  our  resources  are  of  mar- 
ginal nature  and  producers  must  have  some 
kind  of  Government  assistance  If  they  are  to 
compete  in  the  world  market.  During  the 
Korean  emergency,  the  Government  estab- 
lished programs  for  the  purchase  of  tung- 
sten, manganese,  chrome,  and  other  ores  at 
prices  substantially  above  normal  world 
commercial  levels.  What  action  should  be 
taken  when  the  present  programs  end? 
Each  sitxiation  must  be  examined  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  and  we  are  now  in  the  process 
of  making  these  studies. 

The  problem  on  foreign  competition  In 
minerals  and  metals  production  will  become 
more  pronoiinced  as  time  goes  on.  Conunon- 
sense  tells  us  that  we  should  not  become  too 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
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ilrf  Ic  fiMvfff  <gywid<iit  «poa  liu 
fr— llcnal  frlMUtahlp  sml  •eop«r»Uon. 
Ma0f  Of  oar  BMgbbon  muI  frtond*  eount 
•tvtMfly  oa  t|M  productUm  ftnd  Ml*  of  niln< 
•rate  Mid  oUmt  mw  raatorlAU  la  ontor  to  kaep 
tiMtr  •eoaooilM  strong.  StatMouinshlp  of 
til*  hlgbast  order  ••  wall  ■•  good  •conomlc 
wmnwm  will  be  required  If  we  are  to  keep  thla 
vezlQf  problem  In  proper  perspective. 

No  aet  formula,  for  example,  can  be  de- 
▼tsed  to  settle  the  petroleum  supply  ques- 
tion to  everyone's  satisfaction.  Imports 
year  by  year  are  supplying  more  and  more 
of  our  reqijlrements.  Both  crude  Imports 
and  domeettc  production  were  up  In  1956  and 
the  oil  Industry  turned  In  another  record 
performance  In  new  drilling.  Further,  huge 
■urns  of  American  private  capital  were  active 
•broad.  Our  appetite  for  liquid  fuels  Is 
enormous,  and  It  la  my  personal  opinion 
that  It  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  wltho\it 
petroleum  Imported  from  friendly  foreign 
nations. 

The  coal  problem  Is  being  attacked  In 
many  ways.  Research  In  production  and 
marketing  has  been  expanded  and  funda- 
mental research  on  coal  utilization  con- 
tinues to  be  a  large  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Special  projects  are 
under  way  regarding  the  unwaterlng  of 
anthracite  mines.  In  Improving  production, 
and  In  the  partial  substitution  of  anthracite 
Xor  coke  In  blast  furnaces. 

Federal  assistance  to  depressed  communi- 
ties Is  especially  applicable  to  coal-produc- 
ing communities.  We  are  confident  that 
the  major  problems  of  the  coal  industry  can 
be  met  by  energetic  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Industry  assisted  by  reasonable  action 
by  the  Ooveroment. 

Increased  success  in  exploration  Is  neces- 
sary in  expanding  our  minerals  resources. 
It  la  our  view  that  minerals  exploration  and 
development  in  a  conunercial  sense  should 
be  carried  out  by  private  mining  Interests, 
but  the  Government  assists  these  efforts  by 
extending  financial  aid  In  the  search  for 
strategic  minerals  and  metals.  The  Defense 
Minerals  Exploration  Administration  proc- 
esses a  substantial  flow  of  applications  and 
has  already  disbursed  more  than  $14  million 
on  a  sharing  basis.  More  than  a  million 
dollars  has  been  recovered  in  royalties.  For 
eacli  one  million  dollars  Invested  by  the 
Government  in  successful  exploration  proj- 
ects, it  is  estimated  that  approximately  949 
million  worth  of  new  potential  mineral  re- 
sources have  resulted.  The  ratio  is  some- 
thing like  30  to  1  taking  into  account  ths 
unsuccessful  projects. 

It  la  my  feeling  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  make  its  major  contribution  In 
the  research  field.  The  research  policy  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological 
Survey  is  that  of  doing  the  things  that  the 
Industry  cannot  readily  do  for  Itself,  thereby 
supplementing  private  efforts.  This  policy 
Is  illustrated  by  the  recent  recessing  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  zirconium  plant  after  pri- 
vate production  was  finally  started,  baaed 
to  a  large  extent  on  Bureau  research  and 
production  technology,  and  by  similar 
action  in  titanium  and  oil  shale  pilot  plant 
work.  Zirconium  is  on  the  threshhoid  of 
becoming  a  new  industry  hke  tiUnliun.  In 
which  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will 
Iw  Invested. 

During  19S6  we  dedicated  a  new  Bureau 
of  Mines  Rare  and  Precious  Metals  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Reno.  Nevada.  Here  work 
will  be  done  on  a  long  list  of  rare  metals 
which  are  Just  beginning  to  receive  atten- 
tion. Research  elsewhere  continued  ag- 
gressively and  successfully  In  many  direc- 
tions, including  for  example:  Studies  on 
the  treatment  of  low-grade  sotirces  of 
aluminum,  which  are  widespread  in  the 
United  states;  improvement  of  light-metal 
alloys:  study  of  synthetic  asbestos;  develop- 
ment of  a  mechanical  planer  operated  by 
remote  control  to  be  used  In  phosphate  min- 
ing;  and  work  on  special  Instruments  for 


tiM  Study  of  torfi  io«ls  MMrttig  BMthods  of 
mlnlnf  or*. 

Bkamples  of  wasafeh  on  fusls  tnchids 
the  effects  of  dlffsrant  drllllnf  fluids  en  ths 
perrosabtllty  to  oil  of  lissnrotr  roeks:  In- 
stabUity  of  liquid  fuels  In  storage;  retort- 
ing of  oil  shale:  bydrogenatlon  of  ooal;  and 
utilisation  of  nuclear  energy  in  gasifica- 
tion of  coal. 

A  helium  shortage  was  met  by  unprece- 
dented Increases  in  production  and  produc- 
tivity. Work  Is  proceeding  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  plant,  but  It  appears  that  still 
another  new  plant  will  be  necessary  soon 
because  of  rapid  Increase  in  both  dvUlan 
and  military  demands. 

The  industrial  safety  program  for  minerals 
has  been  extended,  as  was  also  research  on 
fire-damp  ignition,  mineral,  and  Industrial 
dusts,  explosions  and  Ignitions.  A  safety 
campaign  to  reduce  roof-fall  accidents  has 
been  launched,  and  safety  competitions  and 
associations  have  been  extended  appreciably. 

The  Geological  Survey  work  on  topograhic 
and  geologic  mapping  Is  progressing.  The 
Geological  8\irvey  also  completed  a  great 
many  investigations  of  mineralized  areas  and 
on  the  gological  conditions  for  different  de- 
grees of  mineralization.  Research  on  meth- 
ods of  geological  research  and  tesUng  con- 
tinued, with  development  of  several  new 
measures  of  test  criteria  and  techniques. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Laws  167,  ai3, 
and  35«  (a4th  Cong..  1st  seas.),  have  enabled 
the  Government,  before  issuance  of  patent, 
to  manage  the  surface  resources  of  mining 
claims  and  hiive  opened  to  mining  location 
many  areas  previously  withdrawn  for  power 
and  water  uses.  The  concept  of  conserva- 
tion of  mineral  resources  and  their  prudent 
use  should  continue  to  provide  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  substantial  source  of  net  in- 
come. 

This  is  an  optimistic  note  on  which  to 
conclude  a  brief  sccount  of  our  stewardship 
of  mineral  responsibility.  Continuation  of 
these  policies  should  enable  the  Nation's 
mineral  resources  to  become  a  sounder  ba.se 
for  defense  and  to  provide  for  steady  growth. 

In  conclusion.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
addition  to  their  economic  returns  ^t 
readily  expressible  In  monetary  returns,  many 
resource-development  programs  yield  finan- 
cial receipts  of  considerable  magnitude. 
These  recetptH  consist  chiefly  of  power  reve- 
nues, timber  sales,  and  mineral  leases  on 
public  lands  including  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  In  the  ag^egate,  such  receipts  by  all 
Federal  agetlctes  managing  public  resources 
are  estimated  in  tiyt  1957  budget  to  total 
•810  million  In  the  fiscal  year  1BS7. 


SOURCE  OP  FIGURES  USED  BY  RAY- 
MOND MOLEY  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  CERTAIN  LANDS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 
HUMID  AREAS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  W ATKINS.  Mr  Prwident.  In  a 
recent  Senate  noor  speech,  I  rather  thor- 
oughly discassed  some  claims  emanating 
from  southern  California  water  Interests 
relative  to  some  allegedly  low -cost  lands 
available  for  development  in  the  humid 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  these  claims  w^ere  tied  in 
to  reference  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  sent  a  sample  of  the  southern 
California  propaganda  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  Director  and  requested 
a  copy  of  the  research  report  frcrni  which 
the  imposlnc  statistical  information  was 
compiled. 

8CS  Administrator  D.  A.  Williams 
subsequently  Informed  me  that  no  re- 
search report  had  been  made  by  his 
agency  on  that  specific  matter.    On  the 


eontnuT.  h«  fUtad  that  tb«  InfomutUm 
obviously  bad  oriciHAted  from  some  In- 
formal visits  paid  to  his  acefK^y's  offices 
by  a  Mr.  John  U.  Terrell,  whom  I  have 
klentiflad  as  an  employee  of  the  Colorado 
River  Asaociation  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Williams  further  stated  that 
he  had  told  Mr.  Terrell  that  the  figures 
he  had  provided  him  were  at  least  10 
years  old  and  probably  unreliable. 

Mr.  Williams  also  pointed  out  that 
reclamation  of  land  in  the  area  con- 
cerned would  involve  clearing  cOsts  of 
$50  to  $120  an  acre,  drainage  costs  of  $60 
to  $150  per  acre,  and  annual  fertilizer 
costs  of  $10  to  $60  per  acre.  Further- 
more, he  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
land  lie$  in  small  tracts,  inaccessible  for 
efficient  use,  and  other  areas  must  re- 
main as  they  are  until  major  improve- 
menLs  such  as  leveeing  and  mostly  drain- 
age outlets  are  established. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  can  re- 
view my  remarks  m  coimectlon  with  the 
text  of  this  letter.  I  hereby  request  tman- 
imous  consent  to  have  this  letter  from" 
Mr.  Williams  reproduced  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

VnTTTD  Statis 

iDarsaTMnrr  or  AcRictn.TuaK. 

!  Sou.  CONSEXVATIOM  SUIVICX. 

Wuhington  D,  C,  Jmnuary  24.  l»5t. 
Hon.  Aayvva  V.  Watkins. 

I  United  Stafe*  Senmte. 

DiA*  SsMATOB  Watkims:  I  am  answering 
your  letter  of  January  13.  1966,  Inquiring 
about  sukMtantial  areas  of  idle  laud  in  th« 
Midwest.  « 

The  map  which  was  attached  to  your  let- 
ter was  new  to  me  but  apparently  the  figures 
could  be  Identined  as  coming  trofn  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  as  the  result  of  lir. 
John  U.  Terrell's  visit  to  my  ofllce  laat  Sep- 
tember. At  that  time  he  asked  for  figures 
on  the  amount  of  Idle  land  in  a  number  of 
Midwest  and  Southern  Sutes.  I  advised 
him  that  In  1SM4  the  S<^U  Conservation  Serv- 
ice made  a  land  clnsslQcation  of  the  United 
States,  based  on  the  use  of  land  at  that 
time,  but  that  these  figures  were  more  than  . 
10  years  old  and  probatjly  not  too  reliable. 
Then  he  asked  if  he  could  call  on  some  of 
oiu-  field  ofllces  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
Idle  land.  I  agreed  to  this  request  and  so 
advised  our  State  conservationists.  I  stated 
to  them  that  since  the  land  facts  he 
desired  were  obtained  from  surveys  and 
estimates  made  with  the  uxt  of  public  funds, 
and  that  this  information  was  not  oonfl- 
dentUl,  they  could  give  it  to  him.  In  my 
letter  to  them  I  specifically  stated,  "We  have 
not  agreed  to  supply  any  interpretation  of 
those  date."  A  copy  of  this  letter  is 
enclosed. 

There  was  no  reason  to  ask  lilr.  Terrsll  to 
submit  the  figures  he  obtained  by  visiting 
our  State  offices  and  he  did  not  do  so. 
Therefore,  we  had  no  Indication  as  to  how 
the  data  were  to  be  used. 
— .  It  is  apparent,  from  the  acreage  figures 
on  the  map  enclosed  In  your  letter,  there 
is  greater  variation  in  the  figures  between 
the  StaUs  than  should  be  the  case  if  con- 
ditions in  the  d  liferent  States  were  con- 
sistently reflected  in  the  figures  on  a  uni- 
form bt^is.  Since  the  esUmates  given  were 
the  result  of  verbal  discussions  with  some 
10  individuals  or  groups,  s:>me  variation  was 
to  be  expected.  However,  with  due  allow* 
ance  for  such  differences,  it  would  appear 
that  in  some  instance^  at  least,  quite  dif- 
ferent interpretations  as  td  what  data  was 
desired  modiaed  the  figures  used.  Some  of 
the  State  figures  are  identical  with  the  esti- 
mates made  In  the  1944  survey.  On  the  other 
hand.  w«  find  that  some  of  the  States  at- 
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t«mpc«d  to  bttniMny  revtos  tlMse  roiigii, 
early  sstlmatss  and  bring  ih»m  up  to  date 
bassd  on  present  land  um.  Under  these  eon- 
dltlons  the  revised  figures  for  Michigan,  (or 
example,  would  not  bs  comparable  to  the 
old  Wisconsin  figures  even  if  similar  con- 
cepts for  idle  land  were  used  which  appears 
open  to  question.  The  present  land  condi- 
tions In  the  two  States  are  actually  much 
more  comparable  than  the  figures  used 
indicate. 

We  were  not  in  any  way  involved  in  any 
Interpretation  placed  upon  these  figures  or 
implications  drawn  therefrom.  In  fact,  the 
Service  no  longer  uses  the  term  "idle  land" 
because  of  the  wide  variations  in  what  dif- 
ferent people  consider  the  term  to  mesn. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  had  a  slmUlar 
experience  with  the  term. 

I  am  able  to  supply  only  very  general 
Information  with  regard  to  estinutted  cost  of 
bringing  land  not  now  in  production  into 
agricultural  use.  A  small  acreage  of  land 
included^ln  the  figures  undoubtedly  is  land 
that  could  be  put  Into  cultivation  for  less 
'than  t2Q  per  jkcre.  This  Is  because  It  has 
been  only  temporarily  abandoned.  However, 
a  much  greater  amount  of  this  land  will 
need  rather  extensive  treatment  before  It 
can  be  either  pastured  or  cultivated.  The 
estimated  cost  of  clearing  land  varies  from 
about  $50  to  as  much  as  $120  per  acre  de- 
pending upon  the  use  to  which  it  Is  to  be 
put.  For  that  land  which  needs  drainage, 
and  a  large  acreage  of  It  does,  the  estimated 
cost  would  vary  frotti  about  $60  to  as  much 
as  $150  per  acre.  To  these  costs  would  need 
to  be  added.  In  many  places,  a  fertilizer  cost 
varying  from  as  little  as  $10  to  as  much  as 
$60  per  acre  depending  again  upon  the  tise 
and  kind  of  crop  to  he  grown. 

It  should  he  pointed  out  that  some  of  this 
land  lies  In  small  \  tracts  Inaccessible  for 
efficient  use.  Other'  areas  must  remain  as 
they  are  tmtil  majof  improvementa  such  as 
leveling  and  costljl  drainage  outlets  are 
established. 

Sincerely  yours, 

1    p.  A.  Wnj.iAMW, 

Administrator, 

Mr.  WATKINS.  ',  Mr.  President,  Inas- 
much as  this  Information  was  made  a 
matter  of  public  record  on  the  floor  and 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  January 
30.  I  was  surprised  to  see  figures  oh  this 
subject  comparable  to  those  of  the 
southern  California  water  interests  In- 
jected into  a  statement  by  Columnist 
Raymond  Moley.  being  distributed  today, 
without  any  reference  to  this  SCS  re- 
buttal or  to  any  source  material.  The 
figures  are  utilized  in  a  statement  en- 
titled "The  Case  Against  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  and  Participating  Proj- 
ects." contained  in  a  publication  released 
today  of  the  American  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation, the  Upper  Colorado  Reclamation 
Project. 

After  a  reference  to  an  article  of  his 
own,  which,  he  said,  contained  abundant 
reference  to  "authorities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgricultuiT."  Mr.  Moley  states: 

Here  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  an- 
other siu-vey  made  frt)>m  data  gathered  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  fiewice  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  shows  that  there  now 
exlsu  on  Improved  farms  nearly  21  million 
acres  of  good  land  lying  Idle  in  10  Eastern. 
Southern,  and  Midwestern  States.  This  land 
U  neither  woodland,  pasture,  nor  publicly 
owned.  It  is  located  In  regions  where  there 
Is  plenty  of  rainfall,  and  In  most  States, 
where  the  growing  season  Is  much  longer 
than  In  the  upper  Ckilorado  region.  All  that 
might  be  needed  to  bring  this  land  into  ctil- 
tlvatlon  would  he  an  expenditure  of  from  $S0 
to  $150  an  acre  when  and  if  there  is  need  for 
more  food  and  fiber. 


Mr.  Motor  then  goet  on  to  IM  ipedfie    reeUtmAtion  if  the  southern  Californift 


•creftge  figures  in  some  ICStetes 

At  first,  I  thought  that  Mr.  Moley's 
source  for  these  figures  and  his  develop- 
ment costs  must  be  the  minority  views 
contained  In  the  report  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  but 
a  check  of  these  report  figures,  which 
also  were  not  supported  with  any  specific 
source  reference,  disclosed  that  radically 
different  totals  were  given  for  the  same 
States. 

Reclamation  costs  per  acre  given  in 
the  minority  views  on  H.  R.  3383  were 
from  $60  to  $100  per  acre. 

Reclamation  costs  per  acre  given  by 
Mr.  Moley  were  from  $50  to  $150  per 
acre. 

Acreage  figures  given  In  the  House 
minority  views  on  H.  R.  3383  are  as 
follows: 

Alabama gga.  000 

Arkansas i.  l,  865,  000 

florid* 1. 970,  000 

Georgia i,  721,  000 

Illinois 69^  000 

Indiana ^ 135  qqq 

Kentucky 170. 000 

Louisiana 2. 769, 000 

Michigan 990,  OOO 

Minnesota ; 874,  000 

Mississippi 1,  272,  000 

Missouri _       323,  000 

New  York 100,000 

North  Carolina 1.157.000 

Oiilo 95,  000 

Pennsylvania 90,000 

South  Carolina 996^  000 

Tennessee. 1      242!  000 

Te»a» ..-  8. 928,  000 

Virginia gU.  000 

Wisconsin 316,  qqq 

Acreage  figures  given  by  Mr.  Moley 
were  as  follows: 
'^"  South 

Alabama   823,  564 

Arkansas 2.  723,  547 

Kentucky  671,673 

Louisiana   2.487.300 

Mississippi   1,270,691 

Tennessee __  279  663 


Total    . 8.256,338 


Southeast 

Plorlda 2,037,392 

Georgia   972,748 

North  Carolina 4,  264,  763 

South  Carolina 492,309 

Virginia __ _  919!307 


TOUl 


8,  686,  519 


State 

niinols    627.185 

Indiana 231,  780 

Michigan    1.761,390 


Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri    _ 


564,702 
491. 098 
124, 133 
60,759 
143, 249 


Total    3,994,296 


Orsnd  total . 20, 937, 153 

If  Mr.  Moley  will  provide  me  with  the 
specific  source  of  his  Information  on 
this  subject,  covered  on  pages  67  to  69  in 
the  AEA  publication,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  the  information  available  to  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  and  to  check 
it  with  the  source  material,  if  it  Is  avail- 
able in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  source 
of  Mr.  Moley's  statistics  on  humid  land 


water  interests  who  are  trying  to  defeat 
development  of  water  in  the  upper  basin. 
However,  in  view  of  my  previous  action 
to  expose  the  questionable  nature  of  Mr. 
Terrell's  research  on  this  subject—^ 
which  must  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  Columnist  Moley— I  feel  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  thoroughly  aired  in  fair- 
ness to  everyone. 

Any  factual  matter  on  this  subject 
submitted  to  me  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  body,  inasmuch  as  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  sure  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  distribution  of  this  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Association  pubUcation. 
as  ^  public  information  service. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Utah  3rield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGfER,  What  is  this  American 
Enterprise  Association  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understand  it  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  which  tries  to  do 
an  objective  job  in  reporting  and  analyz- 
ing various  pieces  of  legislation  coming 
before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  It  have  head- 
quarters in  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New 
York? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understand  the 
headquarters  are  in  Washington,  or  pos- 
sibly in  New  York.  I  understand  there 
Is  no  one  sponsoring  or  contributing  to 
the  organization  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  association  is  in  an^  area 
where  reclamation  is  not  muci/^* 
problem.  7. 
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REPORT  ON  FINANCIAL  OPERA- 
nONS  OP  THE  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES GROUP  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  from  Philip  Young,  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  a  report  on  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the  first 
policy  year  ending  November  19,  1955. 

At  a  previous  session,  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  sponsoring  this  legislation,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  first  year's  opera- 
tion has  demonstrated  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Federal  worker's 
program. 

During  the  first  year's  operation  a  sub- 
stantial contingency  reserve  has  been 
developed,  and  it  must  be  maintained 
and  augmented  to  meet  future  increased, 
charges  for  which  the  program  is  al- 
ready committed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Untted  States 
Civil  Sxbvicb  Commissiok. 

Bttsbau  or  Depabtmkntax,  Opbutions, 

January  30,  1956. 

BZPOST  or  FIRST  FOUCT  TXAB  OnSATTOMS  UMDXB 


AKCC  ACT  or   1S54 

The  benefits  specified  In  the  Insurance  Art 
are  provided  under  a  policy  oT  grv>m>  Xu»  aud 
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accidental  death  and  dl«nembennent  taaxtr- 
ance  pvirchased  by  the  Commlaslon  tm  au- 
tliorlBad  by  the  Act.  The  perUxl  from  August 
B9.  1954.  through  November  19,  1965.  Is  estab- 
Ushed  as  the  first  policy  year.  The  act  pro- 
vides for  an  accounting  by  the  insurer  at  the 
end  of  each  policy  year,  showing  the  amounts 
of  accrued  premluxns.  claim  charge*,  and  ex- 
pense and  risk  charges.  Any  exoeaa  of  pre- 
mlimis  over  the  sum  of  all  charges  Is^held 
by  the  Insurer  as  a  special  interest-bearing 
contingeDcy  reserve  to  be  used  only  for 
charges  under  the  Federal  grpui>  policy. 

Premiums  to  the  Insurer  are  derived  from 
(1)  withholdings  from  the  salaries  of  insured, 
employees  under  age  65.  at  the  rate  of  35 
cents  btweeUy  fear  each  $1,000  of  group  life 
■Insurance,  and  (3)  contributions  from  the 
appropriations  of  employing  ageiKlefl  equal 
to  one-half  of  employee  withholdings.  The 
premlvim  paid  to  the  insvirer  Is  98*3  percent' 
of  the  sum  of  these  amounts.  The  remain- 
ing 1  'i  percent  is  retained  in  the  employees' 
life  Insurance  fund  to  meet  other  authorized 
•xpcnses.  # 

As  was  fully  anticipated,  premiums  for  the 
first  policy  year  exceeded  all  cu^ent 
charges  by  a  sutMtantlal  margin.  Any  other 
result  would  have  Indicated  the  inevitable 
need  for  an  increase  in  premiums,  a  decrease 
In  benefits,  or  both.  The  program  did  not 
provide  insurance  for  employees  retired  at  its 
Inccprtion,  but  grants  continuing  protection 
wlUiout  further  cost  to  employees  thereafter 
letlrlng  on  an  Immediate  annuity,  for  dis- 
ability or  with  at  least  15  years  of  service.  As 
the  number  of  Insured  retired  employees  in- 
creases, claim  charges  must  rise  well  above 
the  first  year  level,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  premium  Inoomc. 

Accrued  premiums  for  th*  first  policy  year 
Amounted  to  tl  12.700,000,  and  the  contln* 
fency  reserve  earnsd  Interest  of  9730,000. 
Affstnst  this  total  of  •113,430,000,  ibs  follow* 
Ing  otaarge*  wsr*  made; 

Ut9  fn«uffltt«f  eia\m»..MMMMMsi.  $6t.  Ml,  000 

h9titt»ttm»ltnB...MMMs^.^^sMs  tiHO.tm 
Cmyjrft^  tftHtfijtHi .,         •7f/«W 

W  f^   ^^Tr9WWrfWf^rfWY    fw^WwwW    WW    ww^W   ^rfW   '»?    »Ff^ 

^MmA,  imdAMtl  MM^M  Imua  ai»i  Hill  ad  iAt  AM  JUI^  m^a^ 
m/m  gmiim^mjm  iMMg.  mi,  iMm  mmA  iti  iAaA  tkMmi. 

▼T  ^     ^WwFffFIPPWr     wWfWw     WW     VW     WwWw     WW     WT^W     FFr*w 

^aAAm,^  MMMM  a^M  kimA^AhA^  iA^  k^^AAM^^MM  Ah^MAA 
^^^ww^^    ^WWw  t    wWWf    w^fWwW^i^     W^W     nWrl^WWW^^W    wWwWrv 

w^^^99     wy     r^vwF^^     wwW^^w^^^w     WW     www  fl^^W  f^WW  f 

pfu40Hd4  ftttuUm  iHAi  U  to*  r#««CiMM4  m  • 
#lMf f»  »t»iMt  tkA  umtinwf^Af  rMAn>»>  IM 
futtlMf  iiyumm  from  wliMMmncs  »n4  ton' 
trtbiitwns  U  svs(iai>u  wUb  rmtim%  Uf  UmirtU 
MUrsd  smptoyMs, 

employees  over  aft  M  eofistltuts  anotb«r 
froup  In  respect  to  wlileb  no  further  Income 
will  accrue  to  the  employees'  life  Insurance 
fund.  There  are  over  40,000  such  Insured 
employees,  about  twice  the  number  of  those 
-  retired  with  insurance  at  no  further  cost 
to  them. 

There  Is  another  facet  of  the  Insurance 
program  which  must  not  be  Ignored  In  as- 
sessing futiire  claims  on  its  resources.  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  arrange  for  the  assumption  by  the 
fund  of  the  Insurance  held  by  members  of 
nonprofit  associations  of  Federal  or  District 
of  Columbia  employees.  In  their  reports  on 
the  1956  amendment  which  became  the  pres- 
ent law,  the  Civil  Service  Committees  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  cited  an  estimate  of 
•33   million   as   the   cost  of   this  provision. 


While  this  Item  Is  not  a  direct  charge  against 
the  contingency  reserve  held  under  the  group 
policy.  aiMl  while  the  Impact  of  this  cost  will 
be  spread  over  a  period  of  years,  nevertheless 
the  existence  of  a  substaiTMal  section  10  lia- 
bility requires  that  the  contingency  reserve 
be  built  up  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  In 
the  early  years  of  the  program.  This  will 
free  a  portion  of  future  income  to  meet  the 
certain  costs  under  section  10.  .  , o 

Tn.  summary,  the  first  year's  operation  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  both  as  a 
much  needed  addition  to  the  Federal  per- 
sonnel program  and  from  the  financial 
BtandpoliTt.  A  substantial  contingency  re- 
serve has  been  developed:  it  must  be  main- 
tained and  augmented  to  meet  future  In- 
creased charges  for  which  the  program  is 
already  committed,  "flje  reserve  Is  by  no 
possible  interpretation  '  a  surplus  which 
would,  Justify  liberallaation  of  the  benefits  or 
reduction  of  income  from  employee  with- 
holdings and  agency  contributions. 
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the  price  on  beef,  this  situation  has  csused 
feeders  to  take  a  terrific  beating.  A  little 
better  break  on  this  grading  end  would  have 
given  more  actual  relief  to  cattle  feeders 
than  any  one  thing. 

Verj  truly  yours. 

pCsMsaa  Lxvaarocx  Assocxatigm, 
a.  Picmn,  Secretary. 


A.  O.  Picxn-r, 


GOT^TRNMENT  BEEP  GRADING  AND 
GOVERNMENT  MEAT  PURCHASES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  two  letters  from  Mr.  A.  G. 
Pickett,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Live- 
stock Association,  in  regard  to  action 
taken  by  the  board  of  directors  and  ad- 
visory committeeman  of  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  on  Government 
beef  grading  and  Government  nveat  pur- 
chase*. 

The  Kansas  Livestock  Aasociation  has 
a  membership  composed  of  most  of  the 
livestock  men  In  our  State.  It  has  an 
outstanding  record  for  constructive  sug- 
gcsitons  Itr  behalf  of  the  livestock  In- 
dusirr,  M  well  M  th«  contlnuAn««  erf  ft 
•otind  AffrMultutal  tconamf. 

DurifM  (h«  pn>ii  few  ftumths  my  offlM 
hiM  fM^tVfd  ttt#f Milt  hHiUit¥6n  tfi  l«t(#fi 

MtkMMM  Mi  livmittnMit  ttM  mLmuumA  utt 
yffwww  wt  iif  vsiwn  ••  ytvwpvw  ■w' 

atiMis  MAttuutai,  iJiukL   iktA   Utim   Isllass   tA 
wnwwf    wwlWmrtw    rrrWl'    ITIV    rWW    l^wwrw    ••f 

7hw$  wittu  fw  tMtAttium,  (M  Murt 
ir«r«  w4mU  Ui  k9  pt\niA4  Mi  ll»f  %tmt§9, 

UitHMA  f/htmfNt^u  Atamiiftmf, 
f»p0kA,  MAtu,  filffUA^y  /#/  I9§t, 

$0HAl4  Offioa  MutUtHf, 

W»»h^H§Um,  If.  e, 

Mt  Dsm«  Ms  CMUAom'.  Tbs  ln^srd  of  4(« 
f£U>n  »t}d  sdvtoonr  sommlttsemsn  of  tha 
•Ksnsss  lAvMUiek  AtmjcUtion,  at  a  inseiln« 
FrUtoy,  Fcfirusrir  lo,  went  on  record  s«  Im« 
llevlng  that  present  Oovernmcnt  bssf  grad* 
Ing  has  been  on*  of  the  greatest  market  de- 
pressing factors  the   past  fall  and   winter. 

Two  points  ars  Involved: 

First,  many  retail  outlets  demand  United 
States  Choice  beef  and  unless  the  buyer  Is 
certain  the  animals  will  grade  well  up  In 
the  Choice  grade  when  slaughtered,  as  much 
as  $2  or  more  is  taken  off  the  price. 

Second,  graders  have  apparently  tightened 
up  on  the  grades.  There  seems  to  be  plenty 
of  proof  that  the  past  fall  and  winter  It  has 
taken  from  30  to  50  days  more  heavy  feed- 
ing to  make  cattle  grade  Choice  than  was 
true  In  the  past.  Oraders  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  grade  specifications  were 
changed  a  few  years  ago. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  gotten  to  the  place 
were  the  United  States  Choice  stamp  sets 


Kansas  Ln-rsrocK  Assocuttow, 
Topeka.  Kans.,  February  li,  19S9, 
Hon.  FSAMK  Carlson. 

ScTtcU  Office  Building, 

Washin{fton.  D.  C. 
Mt  DcaA  lis.  Cablson:  At  the  board  meet- 
ing Friday.  February  10,  the  Kansas  Live- 
stock Association  uent  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  stepped-up  Government  meat  pur- 
chases as  recommended  by  the  river  livestock 
market  group. 

Such   purchases   for   the  military,  school 
lunches    and     foreign     outlets     should     be 
stepped  vtp  Immediately  if  the  present  de- 
pressed market  situation  Is  to  be  relieved. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Kansas  Livcstocx  Association, 
A.  Q.  Pickett,  Secretary. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Prcar  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 


INVE0T1OATION  Of  MATTCIUI  COM« 
NSCTKD  WITH  TtlE  KLtXmoM, 
HVCCtBBtOH.  AMD  VVttW  OV  Tlf« 

fwtMXtfWt  AMD  Viae  vwMVstnt 

sei^^pfwewwr  WW/ 

Vita  MtAUtiM  HmMUIMMA  ^*»*  AAMtdAAKAiiAM 
mW^  mWWwWtm  wWWWwwW^W  WT^  WWWtW^^WwWW^WwW 


WW    rrM'   wWlWwffWfni    ftMfHtwwnf    *Wi   VW^i 
AAA^AAUAmA  IJt  Ishs  A  iUU  MMUl  AttA^AHAiA 

W^rvWWWWWww^^w    *^    WWw^W^    W    9  Www    WfWW    WWWffW^^^^ 

'^"^•'   mmA    tt^VAAkiAAkiUH   ui    aH   auUAm&m 

WW^^W     Ww^W    WwwwwWwfWWwwrWw    WW     Wwf    W^fWt^wW 
MMUtAAiAA  IkUil   tfflil   AJAttUM     MAAMAJAUAiAt 

^^fWVW^^my^^g    ^WWff    WW^    W^^WwWfWwl    WWWWWt^f^fWff 
Mt^A     AtttiMM    Itl.     th^m    ^gMMiA^tkL     MMtA     ViMM 

wT^e    ^npw^ww    WW    ww^w    w  w  ww^^^www    w^^w    w  ipw 

WfimUUmi, 

Mr,  onmt,  Uf,  frwi4§ni,  M»r§ 
ik§  fgiU  irrMM4#  imtm  with  ih§  I 
titmidWHUm  (H  Uis  r»mtUHMm,  I  *twMikl 
Uks  to  ofUr  ftri  MnAnamAnt,  7hA 
MMndnMnl  would  Mmplr  proviOe  th«( 
th«  exp*n«e«  of  th«  ptioposed  joint  eooi' 
mltu*,  in  the  amount  of  125,000,  chftU 
be  paid  entirely  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate. 

I  offer  this  amendment  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  financial  clerk  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  advised  me  that  the  language  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  65,  as  It 
now  reads  on  page  6.  would  necessitate 
the  maintenance  of  duplicate  accounts  ^. 
by  the  disbursing  officers  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  The  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurs  in  approving  the  proposed 
amendment. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
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The  If  GXSLATivE  CtniK.  On  page  6. 
line  11,  it  is  proposed,  after  the  word 
•paid",  to  strike  out  "one-half." 

On  page  6,  lines  11  and  12,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "and  one-half  from 
the  contingent  f  undrOf  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

On  page  6.  line  14.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "Disbursements  to  pay." 

On  pa^e  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
lines  15,  16.  17. 18.  and  19.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Green]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  65  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. It  was  reported  with  the 
unanimous  recommendation  that  it  be 
agreed  to.  It  is  not  a  resolution  which 
would  effect  any  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws,  but  provides  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  a  great  many 
different  subjects,  about  which  there 
presently  is  uncertainty  which  should  be 
resolved. 

Under  the  resolution  the  committee 
would  decide,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
or  not  the  various  subjects  should  be 
resolved,  and,  if  so.  how  such  resolution 
should  take  place. 

I  trust  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
meet  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Senate.  It  provides  a  sound,  basis  for 
the  submission  and  promotion  of  reme- 
dial legislation  necessary  to  make  tht 
statutes  certain  and  complete  concern' 
irm  presidential  elections,  sticcesslMM, 
and  duties. 

MrKnOWlAno,    MM^*»W#frt,wm 


^l#M, 


Mw  mmifp )  pfni,  iH#  i^m^m  tH  Prm* 
4Anmt[fm^Um4,  /hM^  i>mm4>  4yiimtP¥ 
m  hmmif  tm  M*^  Mfi  tH  14*0  PrmMtmi 

/rh0  MmmiA  Ottfwmwm  0mfttU0m 
iUmmMAA  «•  tmtimUf  wummm  ihn 
pf  upturn  tH  P9mi4mm  wfidmS,  §tt4 
^^J^*'^*^  4»i4M4«irK  OtmmHiit  Imm 
mdkm  mmw  m  mmmwi  UmintAUm  m 
t^  tttHfitk  tH  PmlSwMlAi  4ltmmM, 

On  ili#  tt/AiAA  iti40,  •  tfMm  mmorn' 
miU^  oi  Mkr  fimm  JuiUiMry  C4mmi^ 
imiAtum  ttUtdyinti  itt»  fytoje«t  tH  Prmi* 
dentUM  Himtkttity, 

In  vi#w  of  ihAtte  tetlvHies,  wUl  ih$ 
chalrmAn  of  the  CommiUee  on  RuIm  and 
AdminUtration,  the  dietingulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  bland.  expUin  the  need 
for  creating  a  new  and  joint  committee 
to  look  into  these  questicms  and  mto  a 
whole  series  of  other  questions  as  well? 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  reason  is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  series  of  other  ques- 
tions. They  are  all  interrelated.  The 
committee  would,  I  assume — it  certainly 
should— assemble  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations by  the  other  committees. 
The  committee  would  not  wish  to  dupli- 
cate that  work.  It  wouid  get  its  infor- 
mation wherever  it  could,  and  make  a 
composite  report,  which  would  doubtless 
include  results  of  the  other  investiga- 
tions. However,  the  investigation  would 
be  much  broader  than  previous  investi- 
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gations.  It  would  involve  all  other  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  in  our  past  his- 
tory and  which  may  arise  in  the  future, 
so  far  as  we  can  foresee  them. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  According  to  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1462.  which  accompanies 
the  pending  resolution,  the  joint  com- 
mittee would  examine  "but  not  be  con- 
fined to.-  14  specific  problems  affecting 
presidential  succession.  Among  the  14 
areas  for  study  are  the  electoral  college, 
nominations  by  natinnft]  political  con- 
ventions, and  the  convention  processes, 
the  adequacy  of  the  presidential  succes- 
sion law  of  1»47.  and  the  roles  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Houseof  Representatives 
in  choosing  a  President  or  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  enumerated  areas  are  so  vast 
that  a  real  question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  joint  committee  could  prtxiuce  any 
recommendations  in  time  for  congres- 
sional action  this  year. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  I  believe  there  is  on  the 
calendar  at  least  one  of  the  so-called 
Mundt  constitutional  amendments,  and 
pertiaps  two  others.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Daniel]  has  a  little  different 
approach  to  the  question  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  the  electoral  college. 

In  view  of  those  facts.  I  was  wondering 
if  the  Senator  did  not  feel  there  would 
be  considerable  duplication,  and  whether 
he  is  convinced  that  between  now  and 
June  30,  in  view  of  all  the  demands  on 
the  time  of  the  distlnguiahed  ctaairma 
0/  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adm 
istratlon  and  of  other  SiOAtors.  a  e<^ffl. 
mlttee  would  have  an  opportuni:^  to 
hold  hMflngft  and  make  a  retiort  lib  ilme 
/or  CofHrrtM  to  uei  ut  thte 
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VnA  rmmi  ttUiMii  of  ttm  Wrwldtmi  tm 
brottimt  to  tho  ion  •  number  of  qnon* 
tlons  which  are  involved.  They  have 
to  do  not  onlf  with  the  death  of  a  Pre«- 
/  ident,  but  with  a  great  many  other  quea- 
tions.  such  as  the  incapacity  of  a  Pres- 
ident at  any  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Of  course,  I  am  hot 
unmindful  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  with  which  the  resolution 
deals,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  see  a  joint  committee 
created.  I  think  there  are  certain  fields 
in  which  a  joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  is  justified.  It  was  certainly 
true  in  the  field  of  atomic  power.  It  was 
a  new  subject,  and  there  was  a  need  for 
a  committee  which  could  have  full  access 
to  all  the  information  available,  so  it 
could  be  a  kind  of  watchdog  for  the  Con- 
gress in  dealing  with  that  new  subject 
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Tbe  joint  committee  was  created  by 
statute,  and  it  has  worked  very  well.  I 
think  the  Jcnnt  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  lias  had  a  definite 
field  for  study. 

However.  I  am  very  reluctant  to  have 
a  joint  committee  created  on  the  subject 
.matter  covered  by  the  concurrent  reso^ 
lution.  particularly  when  one  coasters 
the  list  of  the  subject  matters  invmved. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  crystal  ball, 
but  I  think,  as  certainly  as  tLat  I  am 
standing  here,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
adopt  a  resolution  to  contim^  the  joint 
committee.  Then  that  might  be 
lowed  by  an  attempt  to  ^ve  a 
nent  joint  committee /treated,  which 
would  take  much  timc/and  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  arnve  at  a  meeting  date 
which  is  suitable /lor  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Ute  Senate,  whereas  that 
kind  of  problem  is  not  involve^  in  the 
case  of  a  Senaxe  committee.  ^ 

Mr.  GREE2N.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  joint  co6imittee  is  established,  the 
measvuv^tablishing  it  will  have  to  be 
culopted/by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House /Of  Representatives,  and  thus  the 
joint/Committee's  recommendations  will 
cairy  a  great  deal  more  weight  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

es. 

Thii  measure  deals  not  only  with  the 
death  or  incapacity  of  the  President  or 
Vice  President,  but  also  with  the  failure 
of  eaodldates  for  President  to  receive  a 
majority  of  iho  electoral  eollese  votos. 
It  to  yery  dOBlratola  to  have  these  ques' 
tions  tettM.  Whit  will  happen  if  « 
MOdMato  di«i  *lioHl|^  toffort  tlM  «1M' 
tiofl,  but  iftff  tbo  floMlfiiiUoh  \m  ^mn 
MMfff    All  oMti  tuoiiiom  tidto  u- 
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•fld  0  woykto  toy  (too  UilUm  of  Mm 
propoy  dm,  but  Ittmo  offorU  noyor  lio^o 
mitooodod,  I  liavo  hopad  thai  now  we 
might  make  a  kun  in  tho  dlrafUon  of 
nmking  the  proper  arnuwem^iits.  Per* 
haps  the  proposed  eommtttee  could  sub- 
mit a  partial  report,  and  it  might  rec- 
ommend that  the  remainder  of  the  work 
be  done  at  a  future  time  or  by  a  future 
committee.  But  I  believe  it  importent 
that  the  attention  of  the  public  be  drawn 
to  these  questions  which  remain  unan- 
swered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  fully  concur  in 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  regarding  the  desirability  of 
directing  the  attention  of  the  public;  as 
well  as  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  very  important  questions  he  has 
raised — just  as.  some  time  ago.  we  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tires  to  the  constitutional  problem  which 
would  be  involved  in  the  event  the  House 
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of  RepresentatiYes  were  wiped  out  by 
atomic  attack. 

If  the  Senate  were  wiped  out,  consti- 
tutionally the  Senate  could  be  reconsti- 
tuted very  promptly,  because  practically 
all  the  States  have  made  provision  for 
the  governor  to  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments to  the  Senate.  So  the  Sen- 
ate could  be  reconstituted  in  a  matter  of 
days,  at  the  most.  However,  that  is  not 
true  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, because  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, appointments  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives cannot  be  made  in  that 
way.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  such  an  oc- 
currence, the  Government  might  have 
only  one  legislative  arm  able  to  function. 
Although  that  problem  was  not  solved, 
at  least  it  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
both  Houses,  by  means  of  measures, 
which  some  of  us  introduced  some  time 
ago.  calling  for  certain  constitutional 
amendments. 

Similarly.  I  think  the  questions  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  raises  are 
very  much  alive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is.  under  the  La  Follette-Mon- 
roney  Reorganization  Act,  supposed  to 
have  Jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  con- 
stitutional amendments.  One  of  the 
questions  inv(rived  in  connection  with 
this  measiu'e  is  whether,  insofar  as  that 
field  is  concerned,  it  is  Intended  that 
the  proposed  Joint  committee  take  over 
the  functions  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, as  regards  constitutional  amend- 
ments which  might  be  necessary. 

Mr.  QREEN.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  provide  for  that;  but  I  am  sure 
that  any  committee  which  undertook  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  a  meas- 
ure would  seefe  to  avoid  any  duplication 
of  the  work  done  by  another  committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  might  be 
Tery  helpful  to  have  soch  investigations 
and  advice  and  recommendations  in  con- 
nection with  the  conventions  preceding 
the  elections. 

I  now  read  from  the  committee  report: 

< 

The  Joint  committee.  In  Its  ••bdles.  also 
woxild  examine,  but  would  not  be  confined  to, 
such  questions  as — 

(1)    The  electoral  college. 

(3)  Nominations  by  national  political  con- 
ventions, and  the  convention  process. 

(3)  Vacancies  occurring  In  the  nomina- 
tions for  President  and  Vice  P^^esldent. 

(4)  The  roles  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  choosing  a  President  or 
a  Vice  President. 

(5)  The  necessity  of  •  constitutional 
amendment  to  resolve  by  popular  vote,  rather 
than  by  vote  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  failure  of  candidates  for  President 
to  receive  a  majority  of  electoral  college 
votes. 

(6)  The  adequacy  of  the  presidential  suc- 
CMalon  law  of  1947. 

(7)  The  differences.  If  any,  between  the 
■tatxis.  powers,  and  privileges  of  an  elected 
President  and  an  Individual  succeeding  him 
to  the  offlce  of  President. 

(8)  The  feasibility  of  a  new  presidential 
election  to  coincide  with  the  next  election  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  when  an  indi- 
vidual succeeds  to  the  Presidency  during  the 
first  at  second  year  of  a  term  for  which  the 
President  had  been  elected. 

(9)  The  nature,  extent,  and  duration  of 
the  Inability  of  a  President  to  discharge  his 
powers  and  duties,  and  howi^such  Inability 
shall  be  defined. 
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(10)  The  relation  of  the  Vice  President  to 
the  duties  of  the  offlce  of  President  during 
the  inability  of  a  President  to  discharge  his 
offlce. 

(11)  Provisions  to  define  similar  inabilities 
affecting  the  Vice  President,  or  other  individ- 
uals, -acting  during  the  InabUlty  of  a  Presi- 
dent. 

(13)  The  differences  between  the  status, 
powers,  duties,  and  privileges  of  an  elected 
President,  and  of  any  other  individual  exe- 
cuting his  offlce  during  the  President's  tem- 
porary disability. 

(13)  The  burdens  now  existing  In  the  of- 
fice of  President,  and  whether  or  not  the 
pressure  of  such  bwdens  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  offlce  of  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent: and  '  , 

( 14)  Review  of  the  act  of  October  31.  1951, 
providing  generally  ior  the  delegation  of 
Presidential  functions. 

These  are  important  questions;  unless 
they  are  answered,  the  situation  might 
easily  become  very  confused.  Not  only 
the  safety  of  the  parties,  but  also  the 
safety  of  our  Government  itself,  might 
be  affected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Under  the  resolu- 
tion, the  proposed  Joint  committee  would 
have  legislative  power,  would  it? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No;  it  would  not  have 
any  legislative  power. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  would  not  have 
any  legislative  power? 

lir.  GREEN.  No.  It  simply  would 
have  power  to  make  an  investigation  and 
submit  a  report. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  committee's 
recommendations  would  have  to  be  acted 
on  by  the  regular  legislative  committees; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GREEN.    Yet;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  GREEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGE31.  As  I  understand,  this 
measure  would  cover  the  situation  which 
would  develop  if  a  President-elect  were 
assassinated.  In  that  connection,  let 
me  refer  to  the  effort  which  was  made  to 
assassinate  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
when  he  was  in  Florida.  It  was  on  that 
occasion  that  Mayor  Cermak  was  killed. 
That  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent-elect occurred  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes.  This  measure 
covers  such  situations  both  before  and 
after  presidential  elections. 

Mr.  LANGER.  In  other  words,  this 
measure  covers  the  entire  field,  does  it? 

Mr.  GREEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GREEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  read  this  meas- 
ure, I  observe  that  it  is  divided  into  three 
chapters.  The  first  deals  with  the  man- 
ner and  means  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  GREEN.    Actually,  there  are  four. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Four? 

Mr.  GREEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  subject  dealt  with 
by  the  first  chapter  has  been  fairly  well 
investigated  by  the  Senate,  as  a  result  of 
the  introduction  of  certain  bills  dealing 


with  the  qiuestion  of  whether  the  elec- 
toral college  should  be  continued? 
Mr.  GREEN.    That  is  true. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    As  I  understand  this 
measure,  a  further  study  would  be  made 
by  the  committee  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee would  invite  those  whom  it  would 
regard  as  experts,  and  who  could  be  help- 
ful to  the  committees,  to  come  before  it 
and  testify  and  give  advice.  / 

Mr.      ELLENDER.        Unfortunately, 
many  persons  regard  themselves  as  ex«x 
perts. 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  were  reluctant  to  appear  in 
person,  he  could  submit  his  views  in 
writing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  trouble  is,  I  am 
not  an  exi>ert  on  this  question. 

Since  the  committee  is  to  be  a  Joint 
committee,  to  be  composed  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  why  is  it  pro- 
posed that  all  the  cost  be  borne  by  the 
Senate,  instead  of  having  half  borne  by 
the  House  of  Representatives — as  Is  usu- 
ally provided  in  the  case  of  such  situ- 
ations? 

Mr.  GREEN.  This  measure  originally 
called  for  an  equal  division  of  the  ex- 
pense between  the  House  of  Rspresenta- 
Uves  and  the  Senate.  j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
Why  should  that  proposal  be  changed? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Because  the  financial 
authorities  of  both  Houses  said  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  make  such  a  division 
between  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  So  they  advised  that 
the  entire  expense  be  borne  by  only  one 
branch  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  tl^  reason 
for  the  present  proposal,  is  it? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes.  That  matter  was 
carefully  studied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
theW  names: 
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Aiken 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

Allott 

George 

McNamara 

Barkley 

Oold  water 

Monroney 

Beali 

Gore 

Morse 

Bender 

Oreen 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bible 

Kennlngs 

Neely 

Brtcker 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bridges 

HUl 

O'Mahoney 

Buiih 

Holland 

Pastors 

Butler 

Hniska 

Payne 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Capebart 

Ives 

Purtell 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Rjlierteon 

Case.  N.  J. 

Jenner 

Rosaell 

Case.  S.  Dak, 

Johnson,  Tex. 

BaitonstaU 

Chaves 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Clements 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Main* 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Knowland 

Biennis 

Daniel 

Kucbel 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Langer 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Lehman 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Long 

WaUins 

EastUnd 

MagnusOB 

Welker 

Blender 

Malone 

Wiley 

■rvln 

Mansfield 

WUlUma 

Flanders 

Martin.  Pa. 

Toimg 

Prear 

McCarthi 

l£r.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  EMr.  An- 
fiSBSONl,  the  Senator  iT6m.  Tennessee 
IMr.  KcTAUVKsl.'and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smath££s1  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
KU.COBX]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Scott  J  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL-  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
Babbstt]  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Du/rl.  the.Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Mab- 
tim]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith!  are  necessarily  attsent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mu.- 
loumJ  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Neu- 
auGca  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  65,  as  amended. 

The  concmrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  65)  as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Re^Aved  by  the  Senate  (the  Uouae  of  Rep- 
retcHtfUive*  concurring).  That  there  is  here- 
by created  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
be  composed  of  five  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  five  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  sppolntMl  bf  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlvcB. 
The  Joint  oommlttee  shsU  select  a  chairman 
from  among  its  members.  A  vacancy  in  the 
membership  of  the  Joint  committee  shall 
not  affect  the  power  of  the  remxUnlng  mem- 
bers to  execute  the  functions  of  the  Joint 
eommtttee.  and  shall  be  Oiled  In  the  saune 
manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

Sbc.  2.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint 
oommlttee  to  make  a  fiiU  and  complete 
study  and  investigation  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  election,  succession,  and 
duties  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
from  the  time  of  the  nomination  of  the  Presl. 
dent  and  Vice  President,  through  the  time  of 
their  election  and  time  of  their  inauguration 
until  the  termination  of  their  respective 
terms  of  office,  with  the  purpose  nof  making 
the  law  certain  and  complete  as  to  the  presi- 
dential election,  succession,  and  duties. 
These  matters  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
confined  to.  the  following: 

I.  As  to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President — 

( 1 )  Whether  or  not  the  President  and  Vice 
President  should  be  elected  by  the  electoral 
college,  as  at  present,  and  if  so  whether  or 
not  the  members  should  be  legally  bound  to 
vote  In  accordance  with  their  instructions. 

(2)  Whether  or  not  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Preaident  ahould  be  nomi- 
nated by  national  political  conventions,  as  at 
present,  and.  If  so,  recommendations  which 
should  be  made  to  the  parties  for  Improving 
the  convention  process,  and.  If  not,  a  method 
which  would  be  preferable. 

(3)  Whether  or  not  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  case  where  before  the  election 
of  presidential  electors,  or  after  such  time 
but  before  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency or  for  the  vice  presidency  dies,  de- 
clines to  run.  or  is  found  Ineligible  to  take 
oOice   U   elected. 

(4)  Whether  or  not  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the 
Individuals  from  whom  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  choose  a  President  when- 
ever the  right  of  choice  shall  have  devolved 
upon  It,  and  for  tlM  case  of  the  death  of  any 


of  the  persons  from  whom  the  Senate  may 
choose  a  Vice  President  whenever  the  right 
of  Choice  shall  have  devolved  npon  It. 

<5)  Whether  or  not  a  constitutional 
amendment  shook!  be  praposad  under  which 
faUure  of  candidates  for  Prertdent  and  Vice 
President  to  receive  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  shall  be  resolved  by  popular  vote 
rather  than  by  the  House  of  nepresentatlves. 

II.  As  to  succession  to  the  office  of 
President. 

(1)  Whether  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
109  of  the  80th  Oongress,  approved  July  18, 
1947,  relating  to  preddental  stweesElon.  ade- 
quately provide  for  all  possible  contingencies 
occasioned  by  the  removal,  resignation,  death, 
or  laabUity  of  both  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President. 

(2)  Whether  there  are,  or  should  be  any 
differences  between  the  status,  powers, 
duties,  and  privileges  of  an  elected  Presi- 
dent and  of  any  other  Individual  suc- 
ceeding to  the  offlce  of  President. 

(8)  Whether  or  not  the  term  of  the  Vice 
President  or  other  individual  succeeding  to 
the  Presidency  should  be  limited  to  a  dura- 
tion of  approximately  2  years,  a  new  presi- 
dential election  to  coincide  with  election 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  such  individual  succeeds  to  the  Presi- 
dency during  the  first  or  second  year  of  the 
term  for  which  the  President  was  elected. 

lU.  As  to  inability  of  the  President  to  dis- 
charge his  powers  and  duties — 

(1)  How  it  shall  be  determined  whether 
the  President  Is  unable  to  execute  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  ol!lce;  and  how  the  extent 
and  duration  of  such  Inability  shall  be  de- 
termined and  defined. 

(2)  How  it  shall  be  decided  that  the  In- 
ability requires  the  constitutional  discharge 
by  the  Vice  President  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  President,  or  results  in 
the  succession  of  the  Vice  President  to  the 
olBoe  of  President. 

it)  What  provision  should  be  made  to  de- 
termine a  similar  inability  affecting  the  Vice 
President,  or  other  individual,  acting  during 
the  inablUty  of  the  President. 

(4)  Whether  there  are.  or  should  be.  any 
differences  between  the  status,  power,  du- 
ties, and  privileges  of  an  elected  President 
and  of  any  other  Individual  executing  the 
office  of  President,  during  a  period  of  tem- 
porary Presidential  inability. 

IV.  As  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
President — 

(1)  Whether  the  heavy  burdens  of  the 
Presidency  necessitate  the  creation  of  an 
offlce  of  ElxecuUve  Vice  President:  whether 
the  establishment  of  such  an  offlce  requires 
a  constitutional  amendment;  and  what  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  President  should  be 
assigned  to  such  office. 

(2)  Whether  the  act  of  October  31,  1951 
(63  SUt.  712),  which  provided  generally  for 
the  delegation  of  Presidential  functions 
should  be  modified  or  extended. 

Sec.  3.  The  Joint  committee  shall  report 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
the  results  of  its  study  and  Investigation 
together  with  Its  recommendations,  includ- 
ing drafts  of  any  legialation  recommended 
and  of  any  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments considered  necessary  or  desirable. 
The  Joint  committee  shall  submit  its  final 
report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  later  than  June  30,  1056,  and 
thereupon  the  existence  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee shall   terminate. 

8«c.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  concurrent 
resolution,  the  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  sxibcommlttee  thereof,  is  author- 
laed  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  during  the  ses- 
sions, recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the 
Congress,  to  employ  counsel,  clerical  and 
other  assistants,  to  require  by  subpens  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence. 


books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  adminis- 
ter such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony.  ant\ 
.  to  make  such  expenditxires,  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. The  expenses  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, which  shall  not  exceed  $35,000,  shall^ 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  ^proved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee. 

Mr.. OREEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  quonim  call  I  was  asked  how  the 
members  of  the  committee  stood,  and 
whether  they  were  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

By  looking  at  the  records.  I  am  able 
to  state  that  a  committee  meeting  was 
held  on  January  25  last.  On  that  occa- 
sion all  nine  members  of  the  committee 
were  present,  and  all  members,  regard- 
less of  party,  voted  for  the  resolution. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  INVE6TI- 
OATION  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
CIVIL  SERVICE  SYSTEM  AND 
POSTAL  SERVICE    ( 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ipove  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration <rf  Calendar  No.  1478,  Senate 
Resolution  153. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
secretary  will  state  the  resolution  by  title 
for  the  information  of  Uie  Senate. 

The  Lsgislativi  Clxbk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  153)  extending  the  Ume  for  an 
investigation  of  the  administration  of 
the  Civil  Service  System  and  the  Postal 
Service.  

The  PRESIDINd  OFWCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  cotisider  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, with  an  amendment,  and  subse- 
tjuently  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  addi- 
tional amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  "Resolved"  and  insert: 

That  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorised  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  ia  authorised  under  sections 
134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  spedfled  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to— 

( 1 )  the  admlniatratlon  of  the  dvil-servlce 
system  by  the  Civil  Service  Conuulsslon  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government:  and 

(2)  the  administration  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  the  postal  service,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  (a)  procedures,  (b) 
public  relations,  (c)  employee  relations,  (d) 
postmatfter  appolntnlents,  (e)  r-esearch  and 
development,  and  (f )  postal  rates. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  ptirposes  of  this  resdlution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1956.  to 
January  31,  1957,  incluBlve,  Is  autliorLsed  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
Tlsable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
Iwels,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  oonsultanta;  and  (Zf  with  the  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  depsrtments  or  agencies 
ooncemed.  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  snd 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment. 
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Sic.  9.  The  eommlttM  shall  r«p<Hrt  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1957. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•75.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman-  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  on  page  2, 
line  18,  after  the  word  "the",  where  it 
appears  the  first  time,  to  insert  "prior", 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )  the  administration  of  the  clvU-servlce 
system  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government;  and 

(2)  the  administration  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  the  p>oetaI  service,  partlcu* 
larly  with  respect  to  (a)  procedures,  (b) 
public  relations,  (c)  employee  relations,  (d) 
postmaster  appointments,  (e)  research  and 
development,  and  (f)   postal  rates. 

8»c.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1956.  to 
January  31.  1957.  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 

S«c.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  flnd- 
Ings.  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
leglslaUon  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1957. 

Stc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $73.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  ihet  and  voted  unanimously  to 
report  the  resolution  to  the  Senate.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  committee  is  ask- 
ing for  $75,000,  and  that  in  our  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration we  stated  that  last  year  the  com- 
mittee w£is  given  $75,000. 

We  did  not  finish  with  the  investiga- 
tion undertaken  at  that  time,  and  we  had 
remaining  from  the  original  appropria- 
tions from  last  year  the  sum  of  $49,000. 
Therefore  we  are  asking  this  year  for 
only  $26,000  with  which  to  conclude  the 
investigation. 

We  did  not  get  started  with  the  In- 
vestigation until  very  late,  and  at  the 
present  time  we  are  still  carrying  on  the 
studies.  We  have  also  appointed  men 
from  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  to  work  with  us.  Many  of  them 
are  giving  us  advice  without  charge,  the 
only  payments  to  them  being  payments 
to  cover  their  expenses,  but  not  on  the 
regular  per  diem  basis  of  $12  a  day. 


It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  we  are 
working  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  trying  to  ascertain  how  we  can 
regulate  the  postal  rates,  procedures, 
and  employees'  relations.  Research  is  in 
progress  in  an  effort  to  see  if  we  cannot 
economize  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
operation  of  the  post  offices. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  not  a  small  con- 
cern. It  is  the  biggest  business  in  the 
United  States.  It  employs  500.000  per- 
sons regularly,  and  there  are  approxi- 
mately 500.000  others  who  are  called  into 
service  at  various  and  sundry  times.  So 
there  are  approximately  a  million  em- 
ployees. 

There  are  about  39.000  post  offices  in 
the  vnlted  States,  so  Senators  can  well 
imagine  that  many  requests  are  coming 
in,  and  we  are  trying  to  check  on  them. 
Our  staff  is  working  daily  to  see  if  we 
can  make  ends  meet,  or  at  least  bring 
them  nearer  together. 

There  will  be  a  deficit  In  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500  million  during  the 
year  1956.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  it 
costs  almast  $3  billion  to  operate  the 
Post  Office  Department.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  not  dealing  in  small  figures, 
as  can  be  readily  seen. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter.  We  are  Just  in  the  midst 
of  an  investigation,  and  we  feel  that  we 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  work 
already. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
check  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
with  reference  to  the  figure  of  $26,- 
254.16.  It  is  true  that  last  year  we 
authorized  $75,000.  but  we  thought  it  was 
not  unreasonable,  under  the  circum- 
stances, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  money  is  over  and  above  the 
regular  allocations  for  standing  commit- 
tees under  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  that  the  amount  be  made 
$50,000.  which  is  almost  double  what  was 
used  last  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  must  say  that  we  need  the  amount  we 
have  stated.  It  will  be  noted  that  every 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
has  returned  money  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Of  course,  we  wish 
to  return  some  money  to  the  Treasury, 
but  we  also  desire  to  cut  down  the  ex- 
penditures for  committees  which  year 
after  year  have  increased  from  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  some  years  ago  to 
approximately  $3  million,  and.  finally, 
with  the  amounts  suggested  for  the  spe- 
cial committees  at  this  session,  to  over 
the  $5-million  mark.  I  hope  we  shall 
receive  some  support  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  making  some  modest  reduc- 
tions which  will  not  interfere  with  the 
work,  but  merely  cut  down  the  top-side 
level.  In  all  cases  we  have  suggested 
the  amounts  the  committees  had  last 
year,  but  we  are  willing  to  go  a  little 
beyond  that.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an 
unreasonable  request,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON  of  South   Carolina. 
I  should  like  to  answer  the  Senators 


comment.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  will  verify  the  statement 
that  we  did  not  get  under  way  until  June, 
and  then  a  great  deal  of  expense  was 
built  up.  We  cannot  figure  by  consid- 
ering what  was  spent  last  year  and  say 
what  will  be  spent  this  year. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  My  informaUon  Is 
that  there  are  977  postmasterships  in 
connection  with  which  even  the '  pre- 
liminary cards  have  not  been  sent  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  committee 
has  Its  primary  obligation  to  carry  on 
the  work  which  comes  within  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  Congress  and 
carry  on  its  normal  legislative  load. 
I  do  not  mind  committees  getting  off  into 
additional  fields,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
under  the  circumstances  we  should  have 
some  cooperation.  The  sum  which  I 
have  suggested  as  a  possible  amendment, 
though  I  have  not  offered  an  amendment 
yet.  is  not  unreasonable,  in  view  of  the 
record  of  the  committee 
'  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  reply  to  the  Senator  with 
regard  to  the  cards  which  he  has  men- 
tioned. They  have  all  been  ordered  out, 
but  they  were  not  sent  out  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  last  week.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  find  his  card  in  his  office  at 
the  present  time.  A  batch  of  appoint- 
ments were  sent  down  about  2  weeks  ago. 
We  always  make  a  check  to  see  whether 
the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  has  been 
violated.  We  do  that  before  we  send  the 
cards.  The  cards  were  sent  out  to  every 
Senator  last  week. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  all  the  cards  have  gone  out 
for  the  appointments  pending  before  the 
committee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  just  been  informed  by  the  staff  di- 
rector to  that  effect  They  went  out  last 
week. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  whether  the  subjects  investigated 
have  broadened  since  the  investigation 
started? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent? 
Into  what  other  subjects  is  the  commit- 
tee looking,  in  addition  to  what  was  in 
contemplation  when  the  resolution  of 
last  year  was  adopted? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
One  of  them  is  the  investigation  of  post 
offices  and  postmasters,  and  we  are 
checking  into  postal  rates  at  the  present 
time.  We  were  waiting  on  the  House  of. 
Representatives,  and  for  that  reason  we 
could  not  move  for  a  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  get  under  way  last  year 
imtil  about  May. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  was  the  latter  part  of  May  before  we 
got  under  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  committee 
the  same  number  of  employees  now  it 
had  from  May  to  January  last  year? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
No.  We  had  to  search  for  people  to 
come  in. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  from  the 
budget  estimate  that  the  committee  ex- 
pects to  employ  eight  persons. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  think  that  is  true,  including  the  staff 
director,  who  w^l  be  employed  by  the 
day. 

That  is  two  m(i>re  than  we  have  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  expect  to  employ 
them.  There  are  not  that  many  em- 
ployees now.  Tl>ere  are  two  on  the  list 
whom  we  have  not  employed,  because 
we  did  not  kno'w  whether  the  money 
would  be  forthcoming,  and  we  first 
wanted  to  make  certain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  budget  calls  for 
the  employment  of  eight  persons,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  does 
not  expect  to  emiMoy  more  than  that 
number,  does  he? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
No  more  than  that  at  any  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  \  I  was  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  chajirman  of  the  commit- 
tee made  the  statement  he  made  to  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Know- 
land  I  in  regard  tp  the  maUing  of  cards 
by  the  committee  In  connection  with  the 
appointments  of  postmasters.  My  office 
during  the  past  few  days  has  been  bom- 
barded with  calls  In  regard  to  the  post- 
mastership  appointments.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  cards  have  been  mailed,  and 
we  can  anticipate  some  action  being 
taken  by  the  committee  on  these  ap- 
pointments In  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Yes;  the  cards  have  gone  out.  As  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  he  having 
been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  when  a  thou- 
sand postmaster  nominations  are  re- 
ceived at  one  time,  it  is  not  an  easy  job 
to  process  them  and  to  send  out  the 
cards.  It  is  necessarj'  to  do  certain  work 
on  the  nominations  prior  to  the  time 
the  cards  are  mailed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  1  sincerely  appreciate 
the  work  of  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee staff.  I  know  that  he  is  giving 
the  matter  earnest  attention.  There  are 
at  present  977  postmaster  nominations 
before  the  conunitt^ee.  of  which  585  were 
renominated  from  last  session  and  have 
been  before  the  committee  since  Janu- 
ary 25.  195e. 

Mr.  President.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  the  minority  for  14  of 
the  18  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  have  never  held  up  a  single 
postmaster  appointment  on  the  basis  of 
poUtlcs  to  embarrass  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  his  appointments,  or  the  people 
of  the  community  from  which  It  origl- 
*nated.  I  firmly  believe  in  the  civil- 
service  procedures,  rules,  , and  regula- 
tions. I  know  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
chairman  ^f  the  committee  to  foUow 
those  procedures  and  rules.  It  was  the 
poUcy  which  was  foUowed  when  I  was 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  2 
years. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  get  ac- 
tion promptly  on  the  postmaster  nom- 
inations now  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
feel  that  the  committee  has  done  a 
pretty  good  job  on  the  nominations. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  give  the  chairman 
credit  for  the  work  which  has  been  done 
There  are  problems  to  be  solved,  and  I 
know  the  pressure  the  chairman  re- 
ceives. However,  either  one  beUeves  in 
the  civil-service  method  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters,  or  he  does  not.  So 
long  as  we  have  these  procedures,  rules, 
and  regulati9ns.  I  think  that  members 
of  both  the  minority  and  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  should  follow  through  on 
that  basis. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  minority  leader 
will  not  press  his  amendment  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  sought.  While 
last  year  the  committee  spent  only  $26.- 
000.  the  committee  appointed  Mr.  Jim 
Watson,  director  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League,  to  assist  in  its  work. 
Everyone  who  is  famiUar  with  the  civil- 
service  work  WiU  recognize  that  he  and 
his  advisory  group  will  do  an  outstand- 
ing, nonpartisan  job  in  trying  to  supply 
the  committee  with  information  which 
Is  needed  in  connection  with  the  solving 
of  civil-service  problems. 

On  that  basis,  and  also  on  the  basis 
of  the  appointment  of  a  very  substan- 
tial number  of  outstanding  citizens, 
whom  the  chairman  has  appointed  as 
advisers  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Pose 
Office  Affairs.  I  think  the  funds  which 
the  chairman  has  requested  are  war- 
ranted, and  I  sincerely  hope  they  will 
be  approved. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  Last 
year  the  committee  considered  1,400 
nominations  of  postmasters.  Of  that 
number,  1,100  were  reported  favorably 
by  the  committee,  and  2  or  3  were  re- 
jected on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  A 
good  many  of  them  were  received  during 
the  last  few  days  of  the  session  and  were 
held  for  investigation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

,    Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna.    I 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  realizes, 
does  he  not.  that  the  Senate  last  year 
made  extra  help  avaUable  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  done  In 
order  to  take  care  of  situations  similar 
to  the  one  referred  to  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
To  what  extra  help  does  the  Senator 
refer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  extra  clerical 
help,  four  persons  in  number,  which,  I 
imderstand,  was  authorized  to  the  com- 
mittee last  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes,  under  the  Reorganization  Act,  as 
do  aU  other  committees.     . 

Mr.  EIJ.ENDEIR  As  in  the  case  of 
other  committees,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service  has  four  pro- 
fessional assistants. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correcL 


Bftr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  also 
has  six  clerical  assistants. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition,  the 
committee  has  a  few  other  employees; 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  has  one,  a  girl  stenographer;  that 
is  aU. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Only  one? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  when 
the  matter  was  considered  last  year — I 
was  trying  to  locate  in  the  Record  the 
coUfiQuy  between  us— I  beUeve  a  state- 
ment was  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
committee  expected  to  complete  Its  spe- 
cial work  by  this  year.  Now  the  com- 
mittee is  asking  for  additional  funds.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  can  give  us  an 
estimate  of  when  the  investigation  wiU 
be  completed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  certainly  hope  it  wiU  be  completed  on 
time.  That  is  what  we  are  working  to- 
ward. The  matter  of  looking  over  an 
organization  as  large  as  the  Post  Office 
Department  Is  an  almost  continuous 
process.  I  think  everyone  wiU  acknowl- 
edge that,  including  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  But  so  far  as  this  particular 
kind  of  investigation  is  concerned,  I  hope 
it  will  cease  after  the  present  investiga- 
tion has  been  concluded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  this  will  be  the  last  time  he  wiU 
need  to  ask  for  funds? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  hoping  it  wIU  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER;  Why  cannot  the 
Senator  teU  us  that  it  wiU  be  the  last 
time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Of  course,  the  Senator  knows  I  cannot 
do  that.  However,  I  shaU  do  my  best  to 
try  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion. 
Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Am  I  properly  in- 
formed that  even  though  the  request  is 
for  $75,000.  approximately  $25,000  is  new 
money,  with  $50,000  carried  .over  from 
last  year? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Actually  the  amount 
WiU  be  eleven-twelfths  of  the  $75,000, 
with  approximately  $50,000  of  the 
amount  carried  over  as  unexpended  from 
last  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
That  is  correct.  We  spent  $25,000,  and 
$50,000  was  carried  ov6r. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  TlTf 
clerk  will  state  the  first  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.    On  page  2,  line  18, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  word  "prior." 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  on  page  3.  line  4.  to 
strike  out  "$75,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$60,000." 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment at  the  Senator  trtaa  CIdlfomia  to 

the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  KNOWLAHD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  caU  the  roll 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frcxn  Cali- 
lomia  [Mr.  KnowlakdI. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
agree  to  the  amendment.  The  commit- 
tee needs  every  cent  asked  far  in  the 
resolution  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  on  page  2.  line  14, 
to  strike  out  the  word  "February"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March":  and  on 
page  3.  line  4.  to  strike  out  the  f\gure 
"$75,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
-♦«8.750." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  ^HiET  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  2.  line  14.  to  strike  out  the  word 
"February"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "March";  and  on  page  3.  line 
4.  to  strike  out  "$75,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$68,750." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  153).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Port  Of- 
fice Bnd  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcomanlttee  thereof,  la  authorised  under 
sections  134  (a)  and  138  of  the  L^glslaUve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  the  administration  of  the  civil -service 
system  by  the  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government;   and 

(3)  the  administration  by  the  Post  Offlc* 
Department  of  the  postal  service,  particularly 
uith  respect  to  (a)  procedures,  (b)  public 
relations,  (c)  employee  relations,  (d)  post- 
master appointments,  (e)  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  (f)   postal  rates. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  March  1,  195S,  to  Janu- 
ary 31,  1937.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  and  (S)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
cuncerued,  and  th«  Committee  on  Rules  and 


Admlnlatratlon,  to  utUlae  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment. 

Sbc.  S.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  virlth  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1967.  ^ 

Sac.  4.  Sxpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  whlcli  siiall  not  exceed  t68,- 
750,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  commltte*. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIHrE  FOR  STUDY  OF 
GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES'  SE- 
CURITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1479,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  154.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  CmKr  Clirx.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  154>  extending  the  time  for  a  study 
of  the  Government  employees'  security 
program.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice with  an  amendment,  and  subse- 
quently reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  an  addi- 
tional amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  "Resolved"  and  insert: 

That  the  Conunlttce  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134  (a)  and  138  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions 
specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rule* 
of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  administration  of  the 
Government  employes'  security  program. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1956,  to 
July  31,  1956,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  boMs. 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

Sic.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  July  31.  1966.  ^ 

Sxc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$49,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was,  on  page  2, 
line  12,  after  the  word  "the,"  where  it 
appears  the  first  time,  to  Insert  "prior", 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  la  authorized  under 


■ectlom  134  (a)  and  196  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  •■  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  the  aov> 
erment  employees  security  program. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpoaea  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1956.  to 
July  31.  1956.  Inclusive,  Is  authorised  to  (1) 
n\ake  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisa- 
ble; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  pei-sun- 
nel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legialation  ■■  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  July  31.  1956. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$49,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Mr.  President,  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
resolution  the  committee  asks  for  $49,000. 
We  expect  that  from  last  year's  appro- 
priation, so  we  are  asking  for  no  new 
appropriation  at  all. 

The  reason  why  the  committee  did  not 
complete  its  Inquiry  is  that  the"  depart- 
ments were  not  able  to  furnish  us  with 
the  data  which  the  committee  requested. 
The  departments  are  working  up  the 
data,  and  will  furnish  them  to  us  at  a 
later  date. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  a  great  many 
hearings,  were  had  concerning  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  resolution.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  good  has  been  accom- 
plished. Even  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Mr.  Young,  stated: 

I  think  that  the  wprk  of  this  conQmlttee, 
the  work  of  Senator  Hennincs'  committee, 
the  Humphrey  Commission  on  the  security 
program  will  all  b^  helpful  In  throwing  new 
light  oii  developing  new  Ideas  as  to  how  a 
security  program  can  be  bandied. 

Certainly.  I  am  not  one  who  has  a  closed 
mind  wiih  respect  to  this  program  or  that 
program  or  that  it  Is  perlect  and  say  it  can't 
be  improved. 

He  said  further: 

I  would  like  to  see  your  thinking  and  the 
thinking  of  this  committee  directed  In  the 
channel  of  how  the  program  could  be  modi- 
fied or  made  simpler  .n  terms  of  dealing 
with  the  ordinary  applicant  records  or 
screening  27.000  people  coming  into  the  Fed- 
eral service  a  month. 

The  investigation  disclosed  that  each 
department  operated  differeiitly  from 
the  other  departments.  It  was  disclosed 
by  the  investigation  that  good  practices 
engaged  in  by  one  department  were  un« 
known  by  other  departments. 

I  believe  the  facts  developed  by  the 
investigation  will  be  of  help  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Str.tes.  Great  cost 
was  incurred  in  the  firing  and  rehiring 
of  employees.  It  was  learned  that  in 
one  department  alone  416  employees  had 
been  fired  and  rehired,  at  a  cost  of  $970,- 
029.61.  That  was  an  average  cost  of 
't2, 33 1.80  for  each  suspension  in  the  sys- 
tem.   I  believe  a  great  many  employees 
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would  not  have  been  fired  and  rehired 
if  a  better  system  had  been  in  effect  than 
that  which  is  now  operating. 

Mr.  FT  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  # 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I^yield.   • 

Mr.  FT  LENDER.  As  I  imderstand, 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
committee  received  $125,000  to  complete 
its  work.  By  reappropriating  $49,000,  it 
will  mean  the  Sefiate  committee  will  be 
able  to  complete  its  work  on  the  basis 
cf  the  $125,000  which  has  already  been 
appropriated.  In  other  words,  this 
amounts  to  a  reappropriation  of  unex- 
pended balances  of  last  year's  funds.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  hope  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  a  report  Is  ta 
be  made  not  later  than  July  31  of  this 
year.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  y;eld? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wish  to  clear  up 
one  technical  point.  In  considering  pre- 
vious resolutions  which  provided  for 
committees  for  a  year,  the  acting  major- 
ity leader.  be<:ause  of  the  passage  of  time 
befojje  consideration  of  the  resolutions, 
reduced  the  amounts  originally  asked 
for  by  one-twelfth.  Inasmuch  as  the 
committee  now  under  discussion  was 
established  to  operate  for  6  months.  I 
assume  the  understanding  is  that  the 
amount  requested  will  be  reduced  by  one- 
sixth. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
had  not  discussed  that  matter,  but  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  committee  would  be  able 
to  use  the  $49,000  requested.  The  com- 
mittee had  to  reduce  its  operations  some- 
what, and  I  did  not  know  what  was  going 
to  happen. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  One  month  has 
elapsed  even  under  the  terms  of  the  ex- 
tension resolution:  If  a  committee  which 
is  to  serve  for  1  year  has  its  request 
reduced  by  one-twelfth,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  committee  which  will  serve  for  6 
months  should  have  its  appropriation 
reduced  by  one-sixth. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
can  see  the  Senators  point  ffom  a 
mathematical  standpoint. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  is  also  from  a 
practical  standpoint. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain that  originally  the  $49,000  item 
would  have  expired  on  July  31.  1957. 
The  resolution,  as  proposed  to  be  amend- 
ed by  the  comi^ittee.  calls  for  a  termina- 
tion date  of  July  31. 1956.  Therefore,  the 
$49,000  would  have  to  be  apportioned  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  be  spent  by 
July  31,  1956,  instead  of  by  January  31, 
1957. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  understand  that. 
But  under  the  continuing  resolution,  1 
month  of  that  period  has  passed.  On 
that  basis,  in  the  case  of -similar  resolu- 
tions, the  total  amoimts  have  been  re- 
duced by  one-twelfth,  if  1  month  of  the 
12  months' period  had  passed.   My  point 


is  that  since  1  month  of  the  6  months' 
period  has  now  passed,  the  amount 
should  be  reduced  by  one-sixth. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes.  Of  course,  on 
that  basis,  any  part  of  the  $49,000  not 
spent  by  July  31.  1956.  would  be  re- 
turned; I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
aside  from  the  technical  point  involved, 
I  wish  to  ask  whether  this  resolution  will 
call  for  a  duplication — and  perhaps  an 
unnecessary  duplication — of  the  study 
the  bipartisan  Commission  is  making  of 
the  same  subject  matter.  That  Com- 
mission was  established  under  action 
taken  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
the  Commission  is  now  functioning, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  It 
Is  difficult  to  answer  that  question.  Cer- 
tainly many  things  have  happened  since 
the  Commission  was  appointed  and  since 
it  began  its  work  under  the  authority 
given  by  the  resolution  creating  it. 

Our  committee  began  its  job,  but  has 
not  completed  it.  Certainly  we  shall  try 
to  complete  it  by  July  31,  and  certainly 
it  is  very  important  that  the  work  be 
completed. 

As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  perhaps  when 
the  Senator  from  California  was  not  in 
the  Chamber,  Philip  Young,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  has 
commended  our  committee  for  the  work 
it  has  done;  and  he  has  said  that  our 
work  will  be  of  a  great  deal  of  help  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  coordi- 
nating such  activities  on  the  part  of  all 
the  Government  departments.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  found  that  each 
of  the  Government  departments  has 
been  engaging  in  a  different  kind  df  loy- 
alty program. 

In  the  course  of  its  work,  our  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  point  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  en- 
countered, and  has  been  able  to  con- 
tribute to  a  solution  of  the  problem,  with 
the  result  that  the  program  may  be  able 
to  function  in  a  more  perfect  way.  I 
think  the  m-her  groups  will  profit  by  the 
work  our  committee  has  done. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  had  thought  that 
was  the  reason  why  the  bipartisan  Com- 
mission— established  under  the  resolu- 
tion submitted,  as  I  recall,  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Httmphrey], 
was  created,  namely,  to  do  that  very  job. 
In  that  connection,  I  recognize  that 
there  Is  responsibility  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  among  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
through  which  the  resolution  has  to  pass. 

But  I  hope  we  shall  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  in  the  very  field  of  activity 
which,  so  far  as  I  recall,  is  precisely  the 
one  with  which  the  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion was  established  to  deal. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Let  me  read  what  Philip  Young  has  said 
about  this  very  matter:   ' 

I  think  that  the  work  of  this  committee, 
the  work  of  Senator  Hennings'  committee, 
the  Himiphrey  Commission  on  the  security 
program  will  all  be  helpful  in  throwing  new 
light  on  developing  new  ideas  as  to  how  a 
security  program  can  be  handled. 

I  think  that  answers  that  particular 
question. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  ,will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eastland  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor frMn  South  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  merely  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  the  fact  that  the  bipartisan 
Commission  on  Govenmient  Security, 
created  under  the  resolution  submitted 
and-  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  Httmphrey]  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI, 
has  been  organized  and  is  functioning, 
and  is  at  present  appealing  in  the  usual 
manner  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  for  sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  conduct  its  work, 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  that  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  that  is  necessarily  a 
reason  for  curtailing  the  splendid  work 
of  his  committee.  In  fact,  the  hearings 
held  by  his  committee  have  been  used 
by,  and  are  most  valuable  in  connection 
with  the  work  of,  the  Commission  of. 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [  Mr. 
Stennis]  and  I  happen  to  be  members. 

I  should  like  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  the  Commisison  on  Government 
Security  is  composed  of  2  Senators,  2 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa-' 
tives,  2  Under  Secretaries  or  Assistant 
Secretaries  from  the  Government  de- 
partments, and  6  private  citizens.  The 
-  Commission  is  charged  with  reporting  at 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  The  Com- 
mission is  working  not  only  on  the  sub- 
ject of  studying  the  Government  em- 
ployees' security  programs,  but,  along 
with  that  study,  on  the  general  security 
program  of  the  Nation. 

I  repeat  that  the  splendid  work  done 
by  the  Senator's  committee  is  being 
made  use  of  by  that  Commission,  will 
continue  to  be  used  by  it,  and  will  be 
most  useful  to  it.  I  assume  that  the 
money  now  being  requested  is  necessary 
in  order  for  the  Senator's  committee  to 
be  able  to  publish  the  results  of  its  work. 
I  hope  that  if  we  approve  this  resolu- 
tion, we  shall  not  embarrass  or  hamper 
the  work  of  the  bipartisan  Commission. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  is  not  at  present 
in  the  Chamber,  let  me  say  that  I  hope 
the  granting  of  the  funds  requested  by 
the  committee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
will  not  result  in  a  duplication  of  Vbe 
work  of  the  bipartisan  Commission,  w$l 
not  militate  against  having  the  Commis- 
sion receive  the  full  support  of  Congress, 
and  will  not  prevent  the  Commission 
from  finishing  its  work.  Certainly  the 
Commission  should  not  be  hampered,  but 
should  complete  its  work.  It  was  created 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
interference  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  trust  it  will  make  full  use  of 
our  committee's  records  and  hearings 
which  I  hope,  will  be  very  helpful  to  the 
Commission.  I  think  the  Commission 
has  already  acknowledged  that  they  have 
been  helpful. 

The  resolution  imder  which  our  com- 
mittee Is  proceeding  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  before  the  bipartisan  Commission 
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was  created.  Our  committee  began  Its 
investigation  before  the  Commission's  in- 
vestigation was  begxm.  However.  I  did 
not  object  to  the  Humphrey  resolution. 
calling  for  the  creation  of  the  Commis- 
sion, because  the  Commission  was  to  be 
bipartisan  in  nature,  and  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  Members  of  both  Houses. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Commis- 
sion use  our  records.  I  l)elieve  it  liicely 
that  the  reports  of  the  two  groups  will 
be  somewhat  similar.  Certainly  two  re- 
ports of  that  sort  will  have  more  force 
and  effect  than  only  one  would  have. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  the  money  now  im- 
der  discussion  to  be  used  for  completing 
the  report  of  the  Senator's  committee, 
or  will  it  be  used  to  hold  further  hear- 
ings? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Tes.  Last  year  we  had  $125,000.  Of 
that  amount,  we  spent  $76,000,  and  had 
$49,000  left. 

The  present  request  is  to  enable  the 
committee  to  finish  the  work  it  has  be- 
gun. We  have  even  limited  the  time  to 
July  31. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  qucrtion  Is 
whether  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
funds  now  requested  will  be  used  to  hold 
further  hearings,  or  whether  th?y  will 
simply  be  u?ed  to  prepare  the  report  on 
the  work  the  committee  aUeady  has 
done. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  OF  South  CaroUnk. 
These  funds  are  for  the  purpose  of  the 
preparation  of  the  report,  and  also  to 
enable  the  committee  to  digest  the  re- 
ports which  are  coming  in  from  various 
governmental  departments.  If  some 
other  matter  is  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion, of  course  there  will  have  to  be 
additional  hearings.  No  one  can  tell 
whether  further  hearings  will  be  neces- 
sary: I  do  not  know  whether  they  will 
be.  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  have 
any  more  hearings. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna.  ^ 
yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
discuss  a  little  further  jvith  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  very  point, 
and  I  should  also  like  to  discuss  it  with 
tlie  distinguished  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  Originally  the  commit- 
tee was  to  make  its  report,  presumably, 
by  January  1956;  and  now  an  extension 
is  being  requested  in  tiie  case  of  the  un- 
expended funds,  amounting  to  $49,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  assurance  on  behalf  of  both 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  if  such  a  continuation  is 
made — particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
tlmt  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dupli- 
cation with  the  work  of  the  bipartisan 
Commission — it  will  result  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  and  the  making  of 
the  report,  so  that  in  June  or  July  we 
shall  not  be  faced  with  a  request  for 


further  funds  and  further  extensions. 
I  think  it  is  important  both  to  the  Sen- 
ator and  to  his  committee,  as  well  as 
the  staff,  to  know  that  the  termination 
date  will  be  July  31. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  can  s];>eak  only  for  the  committee. 
When  we  were  drafting  this  resolution 
we  knew  that  the  termination  date  in 
all  the  other  resolutions  was  January  1 
of  next  year.  The  committee  voted 
unanimously  to  make  this  termination 
date  July  31.  1956. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  minority  member  IMr. 
Carlson]  as  to, his  understanding? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  resolution,  as  originally  intro- 
duced, provided  for  an  expiration  date 
of  January  1,  1957.  and  that  $10,000  ad- 
ditional was  requested.  Our  committee, 
on  my  own  motion,  adopted  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  we  continue  to  re- 
quest the  balance  of  $49,000  which  was 
left  in  the  fund,  and  that  the  work  ter- 
minate as  of  July  31, 1956.  As  the  chair- 
man has  stated — and  I  know  he  will 
agree  with  me — it  was  stated  in  commit- 
tee that  it  was  not  planned  to  hold  fur- 
ther hearings.  However,  I  think  he  Ls 
correct  in  stating  that  if  something 
should  develcp  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  it  ought  not  to  be  in 
a  position  in  which  it  could  not  hold  ad- 
ditional hearings.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  hold  additional  hearings.  It  is 
our  intention  to  get  together  the  In- 
formation. A^  stated  by  the  chairman, 
the  reports  from  various  agencies  have 
been  delayed  to  some  extent.  So  I  think 
the  chairman  is  on  solid  ground. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  asked  for  those  reports  months  ago. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

I.  for  one.  feel  that  the  termination 
date  should  be  July  31,  1956;  and  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  will  be. 

Mr.  KTJOWLA2>ID.  Mr.  Presidf=nt.  I 
wish  to  thajik  both  Senators.  On  the 
basis  of  the  discussion  on  the  floor  I  with- 
draw the  objection  which  I  had  to  the 
resolution.  When  the  discussion  is  con- 
cluded, at  the  appropriate  time  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  8,  to 
change  "February"  to  "March,"  since  the 
month  of  February  will  have  passed;  also 
an  amendment,  in  conformity  with  our 
previous  colloquy,  on  page  2.  line  22,  to 
change  "$4S.000"  to  "$40,833.34." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Pursuant  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Cahfcrnia  has  just 
stated,  as  the  resolution  shows,  the  figure 
of  $49,000  is  for  6  months,  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Inasmuch  as  the  conunittee  has 
already  obtained  money  for  a  month 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
money  for  only  5  months  of  operations 
should  be  required.  The  appropriation 
would  be,  in  round  figures,  about  $8,000 
a  month.  For  5  months,  in  round  figures, 
the  appropriation  would  be  $40,000;  no 
more  should  be  needed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
can  see  the  mathematics  involved.   How- 


ever, the  work  of  the  committee  will  be 
slightly  crippled. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  has 
already  been  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  for  this  nibnth. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
realize  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying.  So  enough  money  to  operate  for 
5  months  should  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  not  objecting  to  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  the  mi- 
nority leader  will  offer  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  shall  offer  It  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Certainly  there 
should  be  no  objection  tqsuch  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  additional  amend- 
ment reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  admi:ustratlon. 

The  CHizr  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  12, 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ci\il  Service,  after  the 
word  "the",  at  the  beginning  of  the  line, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  "prior." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendmrat 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendments  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated,  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  will  be  stated. 

The  Chiet  Clerk.  On  page,  2.  line 
8.  after  the  word  "from",  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "February"  and  insert 
"March";  and  on  the  same  page,  in  line 
22.  after  the  word  "exceed",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "$49.000 "  and  insert 
"$40,833.34." 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  as  amended,  were  agreed 
to. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Past  Onice  and  Civil  Service,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  154  >.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolv6d.  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  ^♦rvlce,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  U  authorized  un- 
der sectlona  134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Lcglal.i- 
tlve  Reorganization  Act  of  19<6,  as  amended, 
and  In  accord.) nee  with  it«  Jurlsdlcilona  spec- 
ined  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment employees  security  program. 

Sac  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  March  1,  1966,  to  July 
31.  1956.  Inclusive.  Is  authorised  to  (1>  make 
such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable; 
(2)  to  employ  upon  a  tcmtx>rary  basis,  tech-' 
nlcal.  clerical,  and  other  asslrtants  and  con- 
sultants; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  July  31,  1956. 


B»c.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  HO.- 
833.34.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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STUDY  OF  MINERALS,  MATERIALS, 
FUELS,  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 
MATTERS 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1477,  Senate 
Resolution  183. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  titie  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 
'  The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  183)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  make  a 
study  of  minerals,  materials,  and  fuels. 
and^  certain  other  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the     Senator     from     Kentucky      [Mr. 

ClXMENTS  I . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs without  amendment,  and  subse- 
quently reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adminiirtration  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  10.  after  the 
words  "with  the",  to  insert  "prior",  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Ar.toZrrd,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authortaed 
subcommittee  thtn<A.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganiation  Act  of  1M6.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified 
'  by  rule  XXV  oX  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  minerals,  materials,  and  fuels; 

(2)  trrlgaUon.  reclamation,  and  power  de- 
velopment: 

(3)  public  lands: 

(4)  Indians: 

(5)  Territories  and  Insular  affairs: 

(6)  national  parks:  and 

(7)  resource  management  and  develop- 
ment. 

Ssc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1956  to 
January  SI.  1957.  Inclusive.  Is  authortaed  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expendttinres  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
baeU  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultanu:  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depvtments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$177,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SHIPMENT  OF  TANKS  TO  SAUDI 
-     ARABIA 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  speak  only  very  briefly— probably 
for  not  more  than  7  minutes— on  a  sub- 
ject which  I  think  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  Senate,  but  to 
the  country. 


The  attention  of  the  country,  and  In- 
deed of  the  entire  world,  continues  to  be 
riveted  on  the  Middle  East.  We  have, 
indeed,  witnessed  a  most  disturbing  ^jiec- 
taele — a  spectacle  of  indecision,  a  speC' 
tade  ol  seeming  insincerity,  a  spectacle 
ol  apparent  aecretiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  state. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  shipment  of 
18  tanks  to  Saudi  Arabia.  When  the 
news  came  out,  it  seemed  incredible.  It 
was  almost,  as  the  New  YcMrk  Times 
called  it.  preposterous.  And  at  this 
point,  I  should  like  to  insert  Into  the 
RscoBD  the  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  SuiMiay  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  on  this  question.. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoas, 
as  follows: 

On  Jobban's  SroRUT  Bakxs 
There  Is  Just  one  kind  of  adjective  for  the 
project  revealed  and  Interrupted  early  Fri- 
day morning  to  send  18  United  States  tanks 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  might  use  the  word 
preposterous.  SometKtdy  blundered  In  sanc- 
tioning this  arrangement.  Somebody  blxm- 
dered  In  the  apparent  belief  that  the  tanks 
had  already  been  shipped.  Somebody  blun- 
dered even  more  egregiously  in  keeping  the 
whole  matter  secret  until  it  chanced  to  be 
exposed.  Senator  GsoacE  suggests  an  in- 
vestigation— it  seems  a  good  idea. 

It  is  not  that  there  Is  anything  Illegal  In 
getting  rid  of  some  surplus  military  equip- 
ment. It  is  Ingenuous  rather  than  sinful 
to  consider,  as  we  seem  to  have  considered, 
as  the  British  apparently  still  believe  and 
as  the  French  may  have  thought,  that  equip- 
ment of  this  sort  win  under  no  circumstances 
be  used  for  aggressive  purposes  and  will 
someliow  contribute  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  tragic  irony  of  the  episode  Is  partly 
In  Its  revelation  of  a  kind  of  hef uddlement 
In  our  Near  Eastern  foreign  policy.  We  have 
been  hesitating  to  send  arms  or  money  for 
arms  to  the  little  State  of  Israel,  whose  Gov- 
ernment fears  the  power  of  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors when  that  power  is  fortified  by  Jet 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  submarines  pro- 
vided by  Communist  governments.  But  cer- 
tainly we  do  not  Improve  this  situation  when 
we  Increase  the  military  strength  of  a  coun- 
try that  can  easily  threaten  Israel  from  the 
east  as  Bgypt  threatens  it  from  the  south 
axxl  east. 

"Hie  truth  Is  that  there  can  be  no  security 
in  arming  both  sides  in  the  Middle  East, 
or  even  In  arming  one  side  against  the  other. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  try  to  keep  the  bal-  ; 
ance  even  between  the  Israeli  and  the  40- 
odd  million  Arabs  whose  rulers  would  like 
to  see  the  State  of  Israel  destroyed.  Let  us 
Buppiose  that  the  Mosoow-^kunlnated  Com- 
munist states  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  opposing  policy  of  giving  the  Arab  States 
military  superiority.  The  end  of  an  arms 
race  on  this  scale  is  likely  to  be  war,  and 
the  outcome  of  a  war  in  the  Middle  East 
could  be  the  one  thing  we  all  so  greatly 
dread,  a  war  on  a  vaster  scale.  Out  of  such 
a  eonfliet.  whether  limited  or  expanded, 
there  could  come  no  good  for  anybody.  Is- 
rael would  be  wrecked.  The  Arab  States 
would  be  less  vulnerable  only  because  they 
are  less  developed — only  because  of  the  tech- 
nological backwardness  which  keeps  their 
populations  In  poverty  and  which  It  ought 
to  be  the  ambition  of  the  Western  World  to 
rrtiere. 

Cbatnnan  Nahum  OoMmann  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Palestine  Indicated  a  more  hope- 
ful future  in  a  statement  given  out  toward 
the  end  of  the  week  after  his  ret\irn  from 
a  trip  to  Israel.  It  Is  true  that  he  pleaded 
for  a  new  supply  of  "defensive  weapons" 
from  the  United  SUtes.  Bnt  he  went  on  to 
say:  "Ttvt  desire  for  peaceful  — «Aiam*"t  at 


Its  outstanding  Issues  with  the  Arab  SUtes 
and  primarily  with  Kgypt  has  never  been 
stronga  in  Israel  than  it  is  today.  •  •  • 
The  establishment  of  good  neighbor  rela- 
tions and  creative  manifold  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel  on  the  basU 
of  equal  and  mutual  self-respect  would  be 
a  boon  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Near  Bast 
It  would  Indeed  provide  the  foundation  for 
an  unprecedented  development  of  the  entire 
area." 

PoUUcal  considerations  alone  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  extensive  development  of  the 
power  and  water  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Tar- 
muk  Rivers.  If  peace  were  reasonably  cer- 
t^iln  over  a  long  period  of  titae.  If  Western 
capital  Investmente  oouM  be  guaranteed,  if 
Weston  granu  could  be  wisely  spent  with- 
out Interruption,  if  provision  could  be  made 
for  the  pernutnent  reseUlement  of  nearly  a 
million  Arab  refugees  and  their  children,  if 
these  ancient  lands  at  the  eastern  cross- 
roads of  the  Mediterranean  could  be  opened 
fully  to  Western  cIvUlzatlon— If  all  this  could 
be  done  there  could  be  peaceful  and  fruit- 
ful competition  between  the  people  of  Zion 
and  their  Arab  neighbors. 

This  possible  development  has  been  Indi- 
cated by  Secretary  I>uUes  of  the  UrUted 
SUtes  and  by  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  of  the  United  Nations  and  by 
others.  It  stirs  enthusiasm.  Who  could  feel 
the  same  rejoicing  In  millions  of  dollars  dis- 
sipated on  fighting  planes  and  other  Instru- 
ments of  destruction?  What  can  weapons  do 
that  an  American -backed  guaranty  against 
aggression  cannot  do? 

Of  course  we  settle  nothing  by  pinning 
down  18  Unks  on  the  Brooklyn  docks.  We 
would  settle  nothing  by  pouring  %M  mnunns. 
more  or  less,  Into  armaments  for  Israel.  But 
money  spent  and  services  rendered  to  save 
the  water,  to  create  power  and  to  make  the 
desert  bloom  might  make  a  future  for  de- 
mocracy in  a  large  part  of  the  world  where 
there  has  been  UtUe  densocraey  in  Umes  past. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  First  it  was  suddenly 
disclosed  that  these  18  tanks  were  being 
shipped  to  Saudi-Arabia.  This  disclo- 
sure came  as  the  tanks  were  on  the  pier, 
at  the  ship's  side,  ready  to  be  shipped 
out  of  the  country  to  Saudi-Arabia— 
a  country  which  has  declared  its  un- 
dying enmity  for  Israel,  a  country  whose 
supreme  leader  and  monarch  has  de- 
clared that  it  was  worth  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Arabs  to  destroy  and  extinguish 
Israel— to  cut  it  out  of  the  Middle  East 
like  a  cancer,  he  said. 

On  orders  from  the  White  House,  the 
shipment  was  stopped.  TTien  on  Sat- 
urday, the  orders  were  reversed  and  the 
shipment  has  been  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward. When  the  shipment  of  tanks  to 
Saudi-Arabia  was  stopped,  our  State 
Department  apparently  thought  It  would 
be  a  clever  move  to  stop  simultaneously 
the  shipment  of  spare  automobile  parts 
and  other  equipment,  to  the  value  of 
$100,000,  to  Israel.  This  is  what  this 
administration  calls  a  policy  of  impar- 
tiality. 

Now  the  tanks  are  on  the  high  seas, 
on  their  way  to  Saudi-Arabia,  and  the 
few  crates  of  automobile  parts  and  other" 
miscellany  have  been  allowed  to  proceed 
to  Israel.  This  is  impartiality.  In  the 
▼lew  of  this  administration. 

I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  at  this 
point— I  think  it  Is  too  late— about  the 
shipment  of  these  tanks  to  Saudi- 
Arabia.  The  fault  for  this  lies  In  the 
(Higinal  negotiation  of  the  arrangement 
for  the  shipment  of  these  tanks  to 
Saudi-AraMa  and  for  the  continued  tol- 
eration of  thia  eontraet  anrangetnent 
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durlnsr  this  period  of  increasing  tension 
in  the  Middle  East,  when  it  has  been 
apparent  to  all  that  the  slightest  spark 
might  create  a  tragic  conflagration  in 
that  area. 

The  fault  further  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  State  Department  had  withheld  in- 
formation with  respect  to  this  arrange- 
ment from  the  American  public,  and  had 
tried  to  guard  it.  and  only  let  it  out  at 
the  very  last  moment  when  these  tanks 
were  on  the  dock  ready  to  go.  and  when 
news  concerning  the  shipment  had 
already  leaked  out. 

This  is  but  another  illiistratlon  of  the 
consistent  policy  of  this  administration 
of  failing — indeed,  of  refusing^to  take 
the  public  into  its  confidence.  But  of 
course  the  real  trouble  goes  far  deeper 
and  involves  much  more  than  the  ques<- 
tlon  of  shipping  18  tanks  to  Saudi- 
Arabia. 

We  have  a  tense  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East,  a  situation 
which  threatens  the  peace  of  the  entire 
world,  and  which  threatens  our  vital  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East — a  situation 
in  which  the  security  of  the  tiny  sister 
republic  which  we  helped  to  establish, 
and  to  defend,  and  to  launch  upon  the 
ways  of  nationhood,  is  sorely  threatened. 
We  face  a  situation  in  which  the  whole 
security  of  the  Middle  East — the  whole 
situation  in  the  Middle  East — has  been 
radically  changed  by  the  injection  of 
Soviet  and  Communist  influence  into 
this  area  by  the  negotiation  of  a  deal 
whereby  vast  quantities  of  arms  have 
been,  and  are  being,  shipped  to  Ecypt 
by  the  satellite  state  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Great  numbers  of  Soviet  technicians 
now  walk  the  streets  of  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria. The  Soviets  have  arrived  in  the 
Middle  East! 

Egypt  and  Saudi-Arabia  are  allied  by 
trejjty.  They  are  allied  by  common  pur- 
pose. One  of  those  common  purposes — 
perhaps  the  chief  one  of  those  common 
purposes — is  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

What  do  we  do  to  counter  this  develop- 
ment, the  shipment  of  arms  to  Egypt  by 
the  Communists?  We  proceed  to  ship 
tanks  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Could  anything  be  more  preposterous? 
Could  anything  be  more  incredible? 
Could  anything  be  more  ill  advised? 

Instead  of  moving  posthaste  to  redress 
the  balance  of  forces  in  the  Middle  East 
by  supplying  arms  to  Israel,  while  at  the 
same  time  moving  by  every  means  within 
om-  power  to  put  limits  on  the  arms  raCe 
in  the  area  and  to  bring  this  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  under  control,  we 
add  fuel  to  the  flre.  We  increase  the 
imbalance  of  forces  in  the  area.  We 
strengthen  the  forces  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  Egypt  to 
seek  a  military  solution  of  the  problem — 
a  solution  that  would  drag  the  whole  free 
world  into  war. 

I  know  the  Justiflcation  that  is  made 
for  the  supplying  of  these  tanks  to  Saudi 
Arabia — that  we  have  a  base  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
base  is  related  to  the  agreement  on  our 
part  to  supply  some  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  a  great  mili- 
tary expert.  I  am  in  no  position  to  Judge 
the  importance  of  any  particular  base  or 
to  sit  in  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  an 


arrangement  whose  details  are  unknown 
to  me,  with  the  government  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  It  Is  extremely 
shortsighted  to  make  our  plans  and  de- 
signs on  the  basis  of  narrow  strategic 
factors,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  much  broader,  the  much  more 
important  factors  of  political  reality. 

What  (,'ood  will  it  do  us  to  have  a  base 
in  Saudi  Arabia  if  thereby  we  so  muddy 
the  waters  in  this  area  that  we  cannot 
see  right  from  wrong,  nor  distinguish 
what  our  real  Interest  is? 

Our  real  interest  is  in  peace.  Our  real 
interest  is  in  security  for  all  countries  \n 
this  area.  Our  real  interest  is  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Republic  of  Israel,  a 
pilot  light  for  democracy  in  this  entire 
area.  Our  real  interest  is  in  the  economic 
liberation  of  all  the  peoples  of  this  area 
from  feudalism,  poverty,  hunger,  and 
ignorance. 

That  is  where  our  interest  lies.  Mr. 
President,  a^d  that  is  what  we  ought  to 
be  concentrating  on.  For  the  moment, 
we  must  supply  arms  to  Israel.  But  even 
as  we  do  so.  we  should  bring  to  bear  every 
available  energy  and  resource  upon  the 
main  problem — the  problem  of  stability, 
the  problem  of  peace,  the  problem  of 
security,  and  the  problem  of  eliminating 
the  hostility  and  antagonism  in  this  area, 
rather  than  of  feeding  its  flres. 

By  such  devices  as  this  sale  of  tanks  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  by  the  Baghdad  Pact — 
two  very  inconsistent  pohcles.  by  the 
way — we  do  not  accomplish  anything 
which  adds  to  our  security  or  which  re- 
solves any  central  problems.  We  do  not 
in  this  way  neutralize  the  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  this  area. 

Quite  the  contrary.  We  intensify  the 
effects  of  the  Soviet  intervention.  We 
attach  ourselves  as  a  tail  to  the  Soviet 
kite. 

We  need  a  bold  policy,  a  long-range 
policy.  We  need,  above  all,  a  policy. 
That  which  we  are  now  pursuing  has 
none  of  the  earmarks  of  a  policy.  It  has 
all  the  indications  of  a  haphazard  col- 
lection of  programs,  narrowly  conceived 
and  awkwardly  executed.  Our  prestige; 
I  am  told,  in  the  Arab  countries,  has 
fallen  to  a  new  low  point.  Our  prestige 
in  Israel  has  dropped  dangerously. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
whole  situation  needs  to  be  investigated. 
I  think  it  needs  to  be  exhaustively  re- 
viewed, from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  chief 
lieutenants,  need  to  be  subjected  to  the 
test  of  Justiflcation  and  cross-examina- 
tion by  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  order  to  determine 
what  they  think  we  are  doing  in  this 
area.  They  should  be  required  to  justify 
before  our  colleagues,  who  are  experts 
in  foreign  relations,  the  various  bits  and 
pieces  of  programs  now  being  pursued  in 
this  tense  and  perilous  part  of  the  world. 

I  hope  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, without  the  loss  of  another  minute, 
will  undertake  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  terrible  and  explosive  and  unjusti- 
flable  and  inexcusable  policy,  or  lack  of 
policy.  I  pray  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  take  the  matter  in  hand 
without  any  further  loss  of  time. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lchman],  with  regard  to  the  very 
serious  Middle  East  situation.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  ponder  now  the  statement 
that  was  reportedly  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  not  so  long  ago  in  which 
he  advocated  taking  the  Middle  East 
issues  out  of  foreign  pohcy  debate.  That 
statement.  In  my  Judgment,  now  takes 
on  new  meaning,  particularly  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  statement  was 
made  at  a  time  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  knowledge  that  the  shipment 
of  tanks  was  in  the  ofQng  and  that  it  was 
only  by  chance  that  public  disclosxire  of 
It  was  made. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  matter  should  be  very 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  J  have  made 
known  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  I  believe  not  only  Mr.  Dulles  but 
also  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Hoover  should  be 
brought  before  the  committee  for  a 
thorough  discussion  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  the  Middle  East. 

I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  tanks  are  being  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia 
in  order  to  help  keep  down  internal  dis- 
order, anymore  than  I  could  previously 
accept — and  I  protested  at  the  time — the 
statement  that  the  shipment  of  arms  to 
Iraq  was  for  the  same  purpose.  I  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  totalitarian  governments  in  these 
Instances.  Our  Government  ought  to  be 
supporting  free  nations,  not  totalitarian 
nations.  We  do  not  help  the  cause  of 
freedom  any  by  supporting  Communist 
governments  or  Fascist  governments  or 
any  other  form  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ments. I  am  against  supplying  arms  to 
totalitarian  governments  under  the  pre- 
text of  helping  them  keep  down  internal 
disorders. 

When  we  Ulk  about  Internal  disordersi 
I  have  the  suspicion  that  if  I  happened 
to  be  a  citizen  of  such  a  country  probably 
I  would  be  among  the  dissident  groups. 
As  a  liberal.  I  probably  would  be  flghtlng 
for  human  freedom  and  against  toUll- 
tarlan  procedures  that  keep  down  human 
freedom  in  such  totalitarian  regimes. 

Therefore.  I  am  not  Impressed  by  the 
argument  of  the  SUte  Department  to 
the  effect  that  arms  are  being  shipped  to 
the  Arab  States  in  order  to  assist  a  totall- 
Urian  government  in  keeping  down  In- 
ternal disorder.  We  don't  help  the  cause 
of  freedom  by  supporting  gdvernmenta 
that  throttle  freedom.  Arabian  oil  isn't 
worth  such  a  price.  Further,  I  fear  that 
these  military  shipments  to  the  Arab 
States  increases  the  possibility  of  war  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Likewise.  Mr.  President,  and  I  cannot 
accept  the  ahbi  of  the  State  Department 
that  it  will  lift  the  embargo  on  airplane 
parts  and  other  equipment  for  Israel. 
That  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  course 
of  impartiality  with  regard  to  our  policy 
in  the  Middle  East,  particularly— if  I  am 
reliably  irxformed — when  proposed  ship- 
ments of  military  equipment  to  Israel 
will  be  of  a  value  of  $100,000  and  when 
the  cost  of  1  tank  to  Saudi  Arabia  Is  as 
much  as  1135,000. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  we  need  to  have 
answers  from  the  administration  to  some 


questions  with  regard  to  bov  valtiable 
and  feasible  an  airbase  is  in  Sa\xli 
Arabia.  I  am  not  particularly  in  favor 
of  maintaining  airbases  which  may  not 
be  militarily  feasible.  I  imderstand  that 
there  i&  some  question  now  as  to  the  fea- 
sibility for  defense  purposes  of  this  par- 
ticular airbase  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  should  like  to  know  some  facts  about 
that  situation.  Neither  am  I  partku- 
larly  enthusiastic  about  the  possibility  of 
getting  into  a  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
over  British  colonial  economic  chestnuts. 
I  am  not  desirous  of  following  a  course 
of  action  which  might  lead  to  sacrificing 
American  boys  in  support  of  British 
economic  colonial  policy. 

Therefore,  I  believe,  there  are  many 
questions  that  should  be  asked  of  Mr. 
DuQes.  As  I  have  been  beard  to  say 
before,  there  is  no  substitute  for  fiill 
public  disclosure  of  American  foreign 
policy.  I  believe  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  we  reduce  Government  by  secrecy 
in  this  country  and  that  more  public  dis- 
closure be  made  as  to  «hat  our  foreign 
policy  is. 

I  should  like  to  know  what,  if  any, 
understandings,  about  which  we  have  not 
been  informed  were  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Eden  when  he  was  in  this  country  In 
regard  to  the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  find 
It  particularly  acceptable.  If  the  releases 
which  have  been  issued  are  correct,  that 
there  was  an  understanding  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France 
should  get  together  and  decide  upon 
what  they  think  would  be  a  good  course 
of  action  in  the  Middle  East.  I  question 
such  a  procedure  because  it  constitutes 
a  circumvention  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  thought  we  entered  into  the  United  Na- 
tions with  the  understanding  that  we 
were  going  to  use  it  as  an  instrumentality 
for  preserving  peace.  I  hold  no  brief 
for,  nor  do  I  condone  the  violation  of  any 
true  or  any  international  understanding 
on  the  part  of  Israel.  If  Israel  has  vio- 
lated any  of  her  international  commit- 
ments. I  hold  no  brief  for  her.  However, 
such  issues  should  be  adjudicated  before 
the  United  Nations,  through  its  juridical 
processes.  Our  Government  should  be 
taking  the  lead  in  raising  the  Middle 
East  issues  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

What  a  great  change  woald  take  place 
If  the  United  States  would  use  its  good 
offices  to  insist  that  the  United  Nations 
go  into  a  full-dress  debate  and  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  Middle  East  tensions 
which  are  a  threat  to  world  peace.  I 
would  have  much  more  confidence  in 
such  a  procedure  than  I  would  have  in 
any  understanding  reached  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  BriUin.  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Ptoreign  Minister  of  France  in  respect  to 
the  Middle  East.  I  think  any  arrange- 
ment reached  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  France  would  subject  us  to  more 
and  more  criticism  around  the  world  as 
to  our  International  policies. 

I  hope  that  such  problems  as  I  have 
discussed  wlU  be  raised  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  with  Dulles,  Allen, 
and  Hoover  of  the  State  Department.    I 


think  as  many  public  disclosures  as  may 
be  possible  «hftnV^  be  made  available  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  because 
it  is  the  American  people  wbo  will  die 
by  the  millions  if  Dulles  stumbles  off  the 
brink  and  Into  war  In  the  Middle  Bast. 
I  have  no  confidence  in  his  eqnfhbrimn. 
I  think  he  is  following  a  dangerous  war- 
like course  in  his  foreign  policy.    That 
is  why  I  think  we  need  a  new  Secretary 
of  State,  and  quickly,  until  such  time  as 
we  can  have  a  new  administration  that 
will  follow  a  foreign  poMcy  that  is  not 
running  the  great  rirft  of  war  that  this 
adminlstratfon  is  running.    We  are  con- 
fronted with  not  only  this  great  trouMe 
spot   in   the  Middle  East,   which   Is   a 
tinderbox.  but  we  are  faced  with  o»>er 
trouble  spots.    I   think   the  American 
people  shouW  know  all  the  facts  about 
American  foreign  policy,  including  the 
editors  of  America  who  are  priMie  to 
write  so  many  editorials  about  it  but  who 
know  very  httle  about  it.    Nor  can  they 
know  very  much  about  It  until  we  stop 
Goremment  by  secrecy  in  for^gn  policy. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
terrifying  experiences  I  have  had  in  a 
long  time  I  had  a  week  ago  Eundky  night. 
I  was  a  guest  at  the  home  of  tM  Senator 
from   niinois    [Mr.   Doucxas).    He  had 
invited  for  a  briefing  and  a  discussion  a 
former  Member  of  this  body.  Bill  Benton, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Alsc^, 
of  the  Alsop   brothers,   who  discussed 
their  trip  to  Russia  this  past  summer. 
On  the  basis  of  that  evening  of  enlight- 
ening discussion  I  should  like  to  comment 
on    a    terrifying    impression    I   carried 
away  with  me  as  to  what  is  bappening 
in  Russia  educationwise,  when  It  comes 
to  the  matter  of  training  scientists. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Benton  would  not' object 
to  my  saying,  because  be  said  something 
to  the  same  effect  in  a  public  sptech 
downtown,  that  probaUy  the  greatest 
education  need  we  shall  have  in  the  next 
15  or  20  shears  will  be  the  training  of 
scientists — brainpower  trained  in  the 
sciences.  He  pointed  out  the  great  em- 
phasis in  Russia,  in  its  educational  pro- 
gram, on  traiiung  i^srsicists,  chemista. 
and  engineers. 

We  know  we  are  already  suffering  in 
this  country  from  a  great  shortage  of 
Engineers  and  scientists.  I  have  not  had 
it  checked  by  the  Congressional  Library. 
but  I  think  It  is  probably  a  very  accurate 
figure  when  I  say  that  almost  haU  the 
high  schools  in  the  United  States  today 
do  not  pven  offer  a  course  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  Yet.  If  we  make  a  plea  for 
an  adequate  Federal  program  for  aid  to 
education  it  is  spoken  of  as  being  creep- 
ing socialism.  We  must  recognize  before 
it  is  too  late  that  we  must  keep  ahead  of 
Russia  in  brainpower  in  this  great  strug- 
gle of  the  century  between  freedom  and 
totaUtarianism. 

It  wks  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Benton  that 
when  in  Moscow  he  desired  to  find  some 
place  to  put  his  13-year-old  son  In  school 
for  a  time  so  that  be  could  make  some 
observations  m  tile  Russian  educational 
system.  He  wanted  his  son  to  enter  a 
school  where  at  least  some  of  the  courses 
were  taught  in  EDgBsh.  The  American 
Embassy  in  RiKsia  did  not  know  there 
is  a  school  in  Moscow  that  teaches  every 
class  from  the  first  grade  through  high 
school,  in  English;  that  there  is  another 


school  which  teaches  every  class  la  Ger- 
man; another  school  whtrti  teaches 
every  daas  In  ftenrti;  another  srtK>ol 
wbfch  teaches  every  class  in  Italian;  and 
another  school  which  teaches  every  rin^ 
in  Spanish.  The  students  are  selected 
for  a  long-term  education  procram.  to  do 
what?  To  be  trained  as  scientisto  and 
technicians  for  export  Into  the  areas  of 
the  world,  where  we  must  win  this  fight 
for  freedom  against  Russia.  Russia  Is 
planning  a  training  program  of  expert 
persoi^nel  so  that  she  can  export  them 
to  every  part  of  the  world  where  she 
hopes  to  subvert  the  peopie  of  backward 
areas  to  conununism. 

What  are  we  doing?  We  are  failing 
behind  already  in  the  training  of  scien- 
tific brainpower. 

I  said  at  that  mee^king,  as  I  bive  been 
saying  for  a  long  time,  that  we  ought 
to  keep  ahead  of  Russia  in  brainpower. 
I  said.  "Does  this  mean  we  have  reached 
a  point  where  we  are  no  longer  ahead?" 

The  reply  was  that  we  are  still  ahead. 
because  the  Russian  program  has  been 
going  on  for  only  10  years.  But,  give 
Russia  another  10  years,  and  let  these 
studmts  get  through  their  scientific 
training  program,  and  we  shall  be  be- 
hind. Already  there  are  many  projects 
in  this  country  that  are  being  delayed 
because  we  do  not  have  enough  engi- 
neers to  do  the  work  on  the  problems 
Involved. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  Resident,  the  time  has 
come  not  only  for  a  reappraisal,  not  only 
for  a  reexamination,  but.  In  my  judg- 
ment, for  a  complete  reformation  of  our 
policies  in  this  country  which  are  so  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  future  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  incident  In  regard  to  the  Middle 
East  is  but  a  ssrmptom  of  what  I  think 
Is  wrong.  So  I  sincerely  hope  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  go  for- 
ward, as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  suggested,  into  the  kind  of  investi- 
gation we  need,  but  with  public  disclo- 
sures made  to  the  American  people.  I 
think  it  is  a  tremendous  mistake  for  us 
to  be  failing  to  give  the  American  pef^de 
the  facts  about  their  foreign  policy, 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama FMr.  SparkmanI  has  just  handed 
me  an  editorial  published  in  today's 
Washington  News,  entitled  "Off  Again — 
On  Again."  from  which  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  paragraph  or  two: 

Ineptness  of  American  foreign  policy  In 
the  Middle  East  never  was  more  sliamefully 
exposed  than  during  the  recent  off-agaln, 
on-again.  gone-again  shenanigans  over  the 
shipment  of '18  light  tanks  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  White  House  panicked  when  advised 
by  the  press  last  Thursday  that  the  tanks 
were  being  loaded  on  a  ship  In  Mew  York — 
yet  the  United  States  Government  ha/i  made 
the  deal  with  Saudi  Arabia  iast  August. 

Last  Thursday,  when  the  attention  of 
the  State  Department  was  called  to  the 
matter,  the  reply  was  that  they  had 
forgotten  about  it.  All  I  want  to  say 
is  that  we  need  a  State  Department 
with  a  memory.  Just  give  me  a  State 
Department  with  a  memory,  and  I  shall 
feel  a  little  more  secure.  If  the  State 
Department  can  forget  this  kind  of  a 
sale.  I  wonder  what  else  it  is  cooven- 
iently  forgetting. 
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But,  to  get  back  to  the  editorial: 

Th«  President  Intervened  personally.  His 
press  secretary  called  an  extraordinary  press 
conference  at  Thomasvllle,  Oa..  after  mid- 
night Thursday  to  announce  a  temporary 
embargo  on  all  shipments  in  the  Middle  East 
until  Mr.  Elsenhower  could  find  out  what 
the  tank  sale  was  all  about. 

Friday  and  Saturday  were  crisis  days  at 
th«  State  De];>artment.  Israel  screamed 
that  It  would  be  a  foul  If  the  tanlu  were 
permitted  to  go  to  Saudi  Arabia  while  the 
United  States  refxised  to  sell  major  arms  to 
Israel.  The  Saudi  Arabians  screamed  foul 
Just  as  loudly  about  the  embargo  and  mum- 
bled menacingly  that  the  agreement  on  the 
American  atrbase  at  Dhahran  Is  up  for  re- 
negotiation this  spring. 

I  think  the  editorial  does  very  well  to 
point  out  the  vacillation  which  has  come ' 
to  characterize  so  much  of  State  Depart- 
ment policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

OfT  Again — Oh  AoAnc 

Ineptness  of  American  foreign  policy  In 
the  Middle  East  never  was  more  shamefully 
exposed  than  during  the  recent  off-again.  on- 
agaln.  gone-again  shenanigans  over  the  ship- 
ment of  18  light  tanks  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  White  House  panicked  when  advised 
by  the  press  last  Thursday  that  the  tanks 
were  being  loaded  on  a  ship  In  New  York — 
yet  the  United  States  Government  had  made 
the  deal  with  Saudi  Arabia  last  August.  The 
President  intervened  personally.  His  press 
secretary  called  an  extraordinary,  press  con- 
ference at  Thomasvllle.  Oa..  after  midnight 
Thursday  to  announce  a  temporary  embargo 
on  all  shipments  to  the  Middle  East  until 
Mr.  Elsenhower  could  find  out  what  the  tank 
sale  was  all  about. 

Friday  and  Saturday  were  crisis  days  at  the 
State  Department.  Israel  screamed  that  It 
would  be  a  foul  if  the  tanks  were  permitted 
^  to  go  to  Saudi  Arabia  while  the  United  States 
refused  to  sell  major  arms  to  Israel.  The 
Saudi  Arabians  screamed  foul  Jiist  as  loudly 
about  the  embargo  and  mumbl^  menacingly 
that  the  agreement  on  the  American  airbase 
at  Dhahran  Is  up  for  renegotiation  this 
spring. 

At  7:30  p.  m.  Saturday — only  43  hours  after 
the  embargo  was  imposed — it  was  Just  as 
quickly  lifted,  giving  a  green  light  to  ship- 
ment of  the  tanks. 

This  spectacle  can  only  give  the  Impression 
of  Indecision  and  already  Is  provoking  ex- 
tremists such  as  Congressman  Cixleb.  of  New 
York,  to  all  kinds  of  ridiculous  charges.  It 
can  only  complicate  the  highly  dangerous 
situation  in  the  Middle  East — where  the 
State  Department's  top  expert.  George  V.  Al- 
len, only  last  Wednesday  publicly  declared 
that  there  was  serious  likelihood  of  war. 

The  belated  State  Department  explana- 
tion of  the  tank  deal  shows  that  it  is  not 
something  extraordinary.  The  United  States 
has  a  military  agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
We  got  the  use  of  the  huge  Dhahran  airbase 
in  return  for  agreement  to  supply  that  coun- 
try arms  for  training  its  military  forces. 
There  is  a  United  States  military  mission  In 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  agreement  to  seU  the 
tanks  was  part  of  that  arrangement. 

It  la  unfortunate  that  the  actual  shipment 
coincides  with  a  crisis  In  the  area  which 
threatens  war.  It  might  have  been  prudent 
If  United  States  officials  had  tried  to  post- 
pone actual  shipment  at  least  until  the  cur- 
rent Amerlcan-Brltlsh-French  talks  on  the 
Middle  Bast  were  completed. 

Eighteen  light  tanks  are  not  a  major  arms 
deal  and  are  not  going  to  be  mJiltarUy  deci- 


sive— buf  handled  as  they  have  been,  they 
could  be  psychologically  decisive. 

The  American  people  properly  can  com- 
plain about  the  way  their  leaders  have 
handled  this  Incident.  They  have  a  right 
to  hope  that  In  event  of  another  war  In  the 
Middle  East  their  leaders  will  be  more  aware 
of  what's  going  on  and  better  prepared  to  act 
with  deciflon,  confidence,  and  dispatch — 
none  of  wliich  qualities  were  evident  In  the 
tank   incident. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Middle  East  fiasco  is  somewhat  on  a  par 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  about  Goa.  He  made  the 
statement,  in  effect,  that  he  thought 
Goa  should  stay  with  the  Portuguese, 
although  I  drew  from  him  in  examina- 
tion— and  it  is  permissible  for  me  to  say 
this — the  admission  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  of  the  population  of  Goa 
Is  Indian  and  is  inseparably  connected 
with  India. 

But  when  Mr.  Dulles  was  pressed  as 
to  why  the  statement  was  made  about 
Goa.  it  was  found  that  the  presence  of 
the  Porturuese  Foreign  Minister  in  the 
United  States  had  something  to  do  with 
It,  and  that  we  were  in  negotiation  with 
him  concerning  the  Azores. 

Have  we  reached  the  point  where  our 
foreign  pwlicy.  as  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  follows  the  techniques 
and  tactics  of  David  Harum?  Or  Is  our 
foreiKn  policy  based  upon  principles  con- 
forming with  the  historic  foreign-policy 
principles  of  the  United  States?  I  think 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
should  find  out. 

In  foreign  policy,  as  in  every  other  is- 
sue, when  principle  is  compromised,  no 
principle  is  left.  When  an  expedient 
course  of  action  is  adopted,  ideals  are 
sacrificed.  I  have  no  cpnhdeiice  in  the 
policies  which  are  being  followed  by  our 
State  Department.  The  last  fiasco  in- 
volving the  Middle  East  is  only  the  latest 
proof  of  what  I  think. Ls  the  sorry  record 
of  Mr.  Dulles  as  Secretary  of  State. 
What  he  has  done  has  been  backed  up 
by  the  President,  who,  time  and  time 
again,  has  underwritten  him  and  has 
pointed  out  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  is  a 
great  Secretary  of  State.  The  President 
can  have  him.  but  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  ought  to  have  to  suffer 
him. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  remarks. 
I  am  in  full  agreement  with  them.  I 
have  watched  the  situation,  has  has  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  for  a  very  long 
time.  I  have  reached  the  same  con- 
clusions. There  is  no  question  that  the 
whole  sorry  transaction  was  achieved 
imder  the  veil  of  complete  secrecy.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  any  Senator, 
or  even  any  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  proposed  shipment  of  the 
tanks  until  they  were  loaded  on  the  ship 
In  Brooklyn.  Certainly  3  or  4  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
whom  I  have  interrogated,  have  told 
me  they  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  it 
whatsoever. 

I  again  point  out  what  I  think  Is  one 
of  the  grave  dangers  to  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  Government,  and  a  grave  men- 
ace in  the  situation  which  is  now  con- 
fronting us.    Every  effort  has  been  made 


to  put  a  damper  on — yes.  to  stop— any 
discussion  with  regard  to  the  explosive 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  A  vigorous 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  ignorance  of  what  the 
situation  is.  and  ap];>eals  have  been  made 
to  them  not  to  discuss  or  to  debate  the 
issue,  although  no  Issue  could  be  more 
Important. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  It  Is  some- 
thing which  I  think  does  irreparable 
harm  to  our  form  of  government  and  to  a 
reasonable,  deliberate  consideration  by 
the  American  people,  who,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  pointed  out.  are  the 
ones  of  main  Importance  and  who  have 
the  greater  interest  in  this  matter.  The 
action  by  the  3tate  Department  has 
kept  them  from  knowing  anything  at 
all  abo^t  the  situation,  from  debating 
it,  from  reaching  their  conclusions,  and 
from  advising  their  representatives  of 
their  wUl. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  note  that  Sen- 
ators, like  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  others  in  whom  I  have  great 
confidence,  as  I  have  in  all  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
are  now  interesting  themselves  in  the 
situation.  I  hope  that  an  exhaustive, 
complete,  and  thorough  study  of  the  en- 
tire foreign  situation  as  it  affects  not 
only  the  Middle  East,  which  is  the  area 
of  immediate  concern  to  us.  but  all  other 
vital  areas  of  the  world  will  be  under- 
taken without  any  loss  of  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
associate  myself  with  him  in  this 
colloquy. 

DEATH  OF  HON.  WILSON  McCARTHY 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  a  mes- 
sage received  last  week  announced  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Wilson  McCar- 
thy, onetime  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, and  one  of  the  West's  outstanding 
citizens. 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  a  native  of  Utah 
and  made  great  achievements  in  many 
walks  of  life.  He  took  part  in  many  eco- 
nomic moves  which  have  brought  great- 
er opportunities  and  prosperity  to  the 
Intermountain  States. 

I  met  Mr.  McCarthy  at  Columbia  Law 
School,  where  we  were  both  students. 
We  became  fast  friends,  and  several 
years  later  served  together  as  assistant 
county  attorneys  in  Salt  Lake  County, 
UUh. 

I  learned  to  admire  and  respect  Mr. 
McCarthy  for  his  integrity,  ability,  and 
.loyalty  to  his  friends,  and  for  the  kindly, 
gentle  friendship  he  extended  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  As  a  prose- 
cutor, he  was  always  fair  in  treatment 
of  those  being  prosecuted,  and  that  was 
true  even  though  he  was  a  vigorous  and 
efficient  prosecutor.  At  the  time  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  assistant  prosecutor  in 
Salt  Lake  County,  the  late  Judge  Harold 
M.  Stephens,  chief  justice  of  the  District 
court  of  appeals,  was  also  one  of  the 
assistant  prosecutors  of  Salt  Lake 
County.  The  friendship  which  grew  up 
between  Wilson  McCarthy,  Judge  Ste- 
phens, and  myself  endured  over  the 
years. 


Mr.  McCarthy  not  only  distinguished 
himself  as  a  prosecutor,  but  he  later  be- 
came an  outstanding  State  Judge  in 
Utah.  His  activities  covered  a  wide 
range — attorney,  district  Judge.  State 
senator.  RFC  Director,  and  various  busi- 
ness and  livestock-company  director- 
ships. In  all  of  these  fields  he  distin- 
guished himself. 

Early  in  his  career  he  was  an  active 
Latter-day  Saints  Church  worker  and 
missionary.  Mr.  McCarthy  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  people  of  the  Intermoun- 
tain West,  and  his  passing  has  brought 
sorrow  to  the  people  of  that  area.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  where  a  large  assemblage  gathered 
to  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  press  of  the  State  of 
Utah  commented  editorially  upon  the 
passing  of  Wilson  McCarthy,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  editorials  from 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Deseret  News- 
Salt  Lalce  Telegram,  and  the  Ogden 
Standard  Examiner  be  included  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  February  14, 
1956] 

Wilson  McCaiijht.  a  Gkkat  Utah  Son, 
Passes 

Wilson  McCarthkr.  a  native  of  Uteh.  a  dls- 
tlnguUhed  cltiaenlof  the  West  and  a  man  of 
achievement  in  msjny  walks  of  life,  has  passed 
•way  at  the  age  ol  71. 

A  remarkable  individual.  Mr.  McCarthy 
carved  for  himself  a  career  that  brought  him 
renown  as  a  lawyfcr.  Jurist,  business  leader 
and  railroad  exec^tive. 

To  say  that  he  enjoyed  the  respect  of  per- 
sons in  all  walks  Of  life,  from  section  hand 
to  statesman  is  a  fcompllment  to  which  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  Juitly  entitled,  for  he  was 
as  much  at  home  In  the  maze  of  Washing- 
ton's governmentaa  affairs  as  he  was  with 
the  little  fellows  for  whom  his  concern  was 
well  known. 

But  for  those  who  knew  him  he  was  Judge 
McCarthy,  a  warm.,  quiet,  selfless  man  whose 
devotion  to  family  and  friends  far  out- 
shadowed  the  estimable  position  he  had 
earned  for  himself  among  business  associates. 

Although  he  had  been  adopted  by  Colo- 
rado as  a  result  of  his  position  as  chief 
executive  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  West- 
ern Railroad.  Mr.  McCarthy's  heart  remained 
In  Utah  where  he  was  born  and  reared  and 
where  he  maintain|ed  his  home  and  family. 

His  beginnings  were  humble,  a  circum- 
stance he  cherished  dearly  throughout  his 
lifetime.  He  was  reared  in  the  livestock 
industry  and  ther^  establUhed  the  corner- 
stone of  his  diverBifled  career.  And  live- 
stock retained  a  Consuming  Interest  with 
him  although  his  ^cumen  carried  him  Into 
many  other  fields,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  politics.  , 

He  had  a  flair  for  politics  which  means, 
simply,  that  he  UkM  people  and  understood 
human  nature.  Ip  1914  he  was  appointed 
assistant  Salt  Lake  County  attorney,  and 
subsequently  served  as  third  district  attor- 
ney, third  district  Judge,  and  In  the  State 
senate.  In  all  these  actlvlUes  he  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  ability  and 
fairness.  He  was  widely  known  in  Washing- 
ton and  In  governn^ent  generally. 

As  a  young  man|  Mr.  McCarthy  operated 
extensive  ranching  properties  In  western 
Canada.  He  knew  the  cattle  business  In- 
timately, not  only  its  basic  problems,  but 
also  the  character  0f  the  men  who  engaged 
in  it.  In  later  yeiini.  as  president  of  the 
Western   Livestock   Show,    he    spearheaded 
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the  drive  for  »3'4  million  coliseum  In  Den- 
ver where  the  show — In  many  respects  the 
outstanding  one  In  the  country — now  Is 
held. 

As  a  member  of  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Commission,  appointed  by  President 
Hoover  in  1932.  Mr.  McCarthy  played  an  Im- 
porUnt  role  In  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
dark  days  of  panic  by  reason  of  his  daring, 
courage,  and  realistic  approach  to  the  many 
problems  involved.  He  pushed  through  a 
policy  of  extending  loans  to  livestock  men  at 
a  time  when  every  other  avenue  was  closed 
to  them.  For  this  service,  and  also  for  his 
efforU  in  behalf  of  banking  institutions,  the 
West— indeed,  the  whole  Nation — owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

His  work  on  the  RFC  was  followed  by  his 
greatest  achievement,  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad 
which  over  the  years  had  gone  through  a 
series  of  bankruptcies  and  receiverships. 
Appointed  cotrustee  of  the  line  by  the  late 
United  States  District  Judge  J.  Foster  Symes. 
Mr.  McCarthy  faced  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  and  powerful  opposition,  but  he 
rode  it  through  and  became  president  when 
the  railroad  emerged  from  receivership  in 
1947.  Mr.  McCarthy  directed  the  rebuilding 
and  reequlpment  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  with  modern  motive  power  until  to- 
day it  stands  as  one  of  the  country's  great 
railroads.  This  he  leaves  as  a  monument  to 
himself. 

As  a  railroad  executive.  Wilson  McCarthy 
was  keenly  interested  in  building  the  area 
which  the  line  served.  The  Geneva  steel 
plant  was.  in  a  way.  the  child  of  his  brain, 
for  in  the  early  days  of  World  War  II  he  en- 
visioned the  possibility  of  developing  local 
iron  ore,  coal  and  limestone  deposits  into  a 
vital  industry.  He  saw  it  brought  to  fruition 
when  United  States  Steel  built  and  operated 
Geneva  Steel  for  the  Government.  And  in 
the  days  after  the  war,  when  the  issue  hung 
in  the  balance,  he  helped  Influence  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  to  bid  for  the  Ge- 
neva plant,  thus  helping  establish  a  perma- 
nent steel  industry. 

Wilson  McCarthy  had  a  marvelous  person- 
ality and  the  faculty  of  getting  men  to  do 
their  best.  He  was  a  great  leader  and  organ- 
izer, who  set  his  goal  and  then  saw  that  it 
was  attained.  He  was  an  Indefatigable  work- 
er who  never  spared  himself.  And  above  all. 
he  was  a  gentle,  kindly  man  who  never  cfu-ed 
for  show,  preferring  the  simple  things.  He 
loved  Utah  and  always  maintained  a  resi- 
dence in  Salt  Lake  City,  though  business 
usually  kept  him  away. 

The  Tribune  mourns  his  passing.  To  his 
family,  who  were  ever  first  in  his  mind,  we 
extend  our  slncerest  sympathy — we  share  in 
their  loss. 

[Prom  the  Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Utah,  of  February  14,  1956 J 

JxnMSE  Wn.soN  McCaktht 

Wilson  McCarthy  was  a  solid  citizen  of 

absolute  integrity  and  of  great  ability.     In 

his  71  years  he  became  one  of  the  foremost 

representatives  of  American  railroading  and 

also  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the 

unlimited  potential  in  western  Industry. 

In  his  many  professional  fields — attor- 
ney, district  Judge,  State  senator,  RFC  di- 
rector, and  various  business  and  livestock 
company  directorships — Mr.  McCarthy  al- 
ways dignified  the  Interests  he  represented. 
His  work  in  bringing  industry  to  the  West 
was  enormously  effective  over  several  dec- 
ades, and  under  his  leadership,  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  rose  frran 
a  depression-bankrupted  organization  to 
become  one  of  the  important  railroiuls  of 
the  Nation. 

Despite  his  financial  and  l^gal  genius. 
Mr.  McCarthy's  crowning  trait  was  probably 
his  understanding  and  his  magnanimity  to- 
ward hlB  fellows.    He  never  forgot  •  friend; 
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he  had  a  warmhearted  interest  in  all  of  his 
associates:  he  knew  well  how  to  get  along 
with  people:  he  was  a  kindly  man  with  an 
abundance  of  Irish  wit— Indeed.  Judge 
McCarthy  was  hximan  all  the  way.  Perhaps 
nothing  was  more  remarkable  about  him 
than  was  his  gift  for  friendshlp^and  the 
ease  which  he  did  things  for  others. 

In  addition  to  his  many  business,  law, 
and  civic  contributions  to  his  own  inter- 
monntain  country,  Mr.  McCarthy  had  also 
served  the  LDS  Church  as  a  missionary,  as 
a  member  of  the  Granite  Stake  High  Coun- 
cil, and  as  a  member  of  the  Liberty  Stake 
presidency  at  a  Ume  when  it  was  perhaps 
the  largest  stake  in  the  church  with  18.000 
members. 

Until  he  was  stricken  2  weeks  ago. 
Judge  McCarthy  had  the  good  fortune  to 
work  actively  and  in  robust  good  health 
Into  his  72d  year.  That  was  the  Wests 
good  fortune,  too.  A  man  of  his  caliber  wUi 
be  sorely  missed  by  the  community. 

To  his  family  and  his  unnumbered  cir- 
cles of  friends,  admirers  and  associates, 
the  News  extends  its  condolences  and 
its  appreciation  for  his  humanitarianism 
and  his  worthwhile  services. 

[Prom  the  Ogden  Standard  Examiner]    ■ 
Wn^soN  McCartht 

Wilson  McCarthy,  native  Utahan.  whose 
leadership  contributed  to  the  solid  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railroad,  died  Sunday  in  Salt  Lake  City  at 
the  age  of  71. 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  favorably  known  in  sev- 
eral fields,  including  ranching,  the  law.  and 
politics,  but  his  greatest  contribution  to 
the  western  region  was  in  a  field  totally  new 
to  him,  railroading. 

The  rejuvenation  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  W. 
has  been  described  as  spectacular.  Com- 
parison of  the  road's  equipment,  traffic,  and 
earnings  today  with  the  figures  at  the  time 
he  became  cotrustee  will  show  why  the  ad- 
jective is  Justified.  The  Improvement  began 
even  in  the  severe  depression  days  and  have 
been  continuous. 

Wilson  McCarthy  was  a  hian  of  good  will 
who  buUt  up  friendships  as  well  as  the  rail- 
road he  headed.  His  work  will  have  a  last- 
ing effect  in  this  region,  where  he  will  be 
long  remembered.  ' 
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STUDY  OP  MINERALS.  MATERIALS, 
FUELS,  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 
MATTERS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  183)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  make  a  study  of  min- 
erals, materials,  and  fuels,  and  certain 
other  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  in  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  at>sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Th^mond  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  2,  line  10. 

The  amendment  Was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  on  page  2.  line  16.  to 
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strike  out.  -$177,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$140,000." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  Lbcislativx  Clskk.  On  paee  2, 
line  16.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
-$177 .000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
-$140,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KmowlamdI. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
imderstand  correctly  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  is  to  be 

acted  upon  now? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    It    Is 
under  consideration  now.  It  is  debatable. 
Mr.  MURRAY.    I  should  like  to  make 
a  statement. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  would 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  examine.  Investigate. 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to.  first,  minerals, 
materials,  and  fuels;  second.  Irrigation, 
reclamation,  and  power  development; 
third,  public  lands;  fourth,  Indians; 
fifth.  Territories  and  insular  affairs; 
sixth,  national  parks;  and  seventh,  the 
management  and  development  of  all 
public  resources. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Of  course  the  ac- 
tivities the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
stated  are  the  activities  of  his  commit- 
tee as  set  forth  in  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act;  and  for  those  activities 
a  regular  allowance  is  made  by  Congress 
each  year. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Yes. 
Mr.  KNOWUAND.  That  allowance 
amounts  to  in  excess  of  $111,000. 
Mr.  MURRAY.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legislation 
coming  before  our  committee  falls  into 
16  different  categories,  as  established  by 
the  Reorganization  Act:  and  such  mat- 
ters are  handled  by  5  standing  subcom- 
mittees. I  may  add  that  these  subcom- 
mittees now  handle  the  same  legislative 
proposals  which,  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 
were  the  responsibility  of  five  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate.  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  familiar  with  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  various  sub- 
committees, and  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  committee 
members  in  their  efforts  to  handle  expe- 
ditiously the  work  load  on  the  commit- 
tee level. 

Last  year  the  committee  received 
$137,750.  This  year  we  are  requesting 
an  additional  amoimt  to  increase  the 
total  to  $177,000. 

The  committee  is  seeking  this  increase 
this  year  because  we  have  added  respon- 
sibilities during  the  present  session. 
Several  programs  of  great  significance 
are  being  referred  to  Congress,  and  they 
will  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. As  an  example,  I  cite  the  national 
water  policy  which  President  Eisen- 
hower has  submitted  to  Congress.  It  has 
been  under  consideration  for  more  than 


3  years  In  the  executive  branch,  and  It 
warrants  a  most  thorough  analysis. 

The  NaUonal  Park  Service  Is  prepar- 
ing to  launch  "Mission  66."  a  long-range 
operational  program  for  our  national 
park  system.  Millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  will  be  spent  to  Implement  this 
program,  if  it  Is  adopted-  I  do  not  think 
It  unwise  for  the  Interior  and  Insiilar  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  spend  some  extra 
funds  In  making  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  executive  branch  in  connection 
with  that  program. 

Our  national  resources  are  worth  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  see  that  those  resources 
are  conserved,  wisely  managed,  and 
properly  developed.  No  member  of  this 
body  will  be  able  to  convince  me  that  the 
expenditure  of  $177,000  to  assist  in  the 
execution  of  such  a  program  is  an  ex- 
ample of  waste  in  Government. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  pending  reso- 
lution was  prepared,  it  was  submitted  to 
each  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
was  studied  very  carefully  by  each  of 
them.  Then  the  resolution  came  before 
the  full  committee.  The  full  committee 
approved  the  figure  of  $177,000  as  being 
necessaiT  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
Then  the  resolution  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  and  was  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
which  approved  it. 

Therefore.  I  submit  that  the  resolution 
should  be  adopted,  as  it  Is.  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  here 
Is  another  example  of  a  committee  which 
has  subdivided  itself  into  many  subcom- 
mittees. As  I  pointed  out  several  days 
ago,  that  has  become  a  standard  practice 
for  many  of  the  Senate's  committees. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aff^rs  had  five  subcom- 
mittees. The  resolution  Vfore  us  today 
would  add  2  more  subcommittees,  to  in- 
vestigate 2  additional  subjects. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California,  the 
Interior  Committee  has,  under  tlie  Re- 
organization Act,  certain  subjects  com- 
ing within  its  jurisdiction.  In  order  to 
carry  out  Its  delegated  funbtions.  the 
committee  receives,  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  the  usudl  $111,440, 
as  I  recall  the  figiu^.  with  which  It  can 
employ  up  to  4  professional  assistants 
and  6  clerical  assistants. 

In  the  last  3  years,  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  been  obtaining  from  Con- 
gress, in  addition  to  its  standard  allow- 
ance, the  following  amounts: 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, the  committee  obtained  $37,500. 
During  the  2d  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, the  committee  obtained  $46,500. 

Last  year — as  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,,  has  indicated — the 
amount  received  by  the  committee  was 
Increased  from  $46,500  to  $137,750;  and 
that  amoxmt  as  I  have  previously  pointed 
out,  was  In  addition  to  the  more  than 
$111,000  which  the  committee  regularly 
obtains,  as  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate,  for  its  professional  staff  and  its 
clerical  staff. 

This  year,  more  subcommittees  are 
sought  to  be  added. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  EUjENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  Is  mistaken  when  he  says 
that  additional  subc<Mnmittees  are  being 
added.    That  is  not  true. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  am  resMiing  from 
the  committee's  report. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  does  not  refer 
to  subcommittees;  it  refers  to  seven  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  bommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  says,  in  his  letter, 
which  he  has  signed 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  says: 

We  continue  to  function  through  operat- 
ing •ubcommltteea  to  handle  legislation  In 
five  major  categories. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  Is  correct — five. 
But  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said 
seven. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  year  the  Sena- 
tor's committee  had  five.  If  the  Senator 
from  Montana  will  examine  the  resolu- 
tion, he  will  see  that  his  committee  is 
adding  two  more. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Where  does  the  letter 
refer,  to  two  more? 

Mi^.  ELLENDER.  The  letter  refere  to 
minerals. 

Mr.  MLFRRAY.  But  that  Is  not  in  ref- 
erence to  subcommittees;  that  has  refer- 
ence to  the  different  subjects  over  which 
the  committee  has  jurisdiction,  and  not 
to  subcommittees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  pro- 
t>a<'cs  to  add  2  more,  making  a  total  of  7. 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Two  more  subjects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  seven 
categories. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  But  tho!^e  flr^ures  do 
not  represent  subcommittees  with  sepa- 
rate staffs.  There  are  the  same  number 
of  subcommittees,  carrying  on  the  activi- 
ties which  are  necessary  to  cover  new 
categories. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  If  the  Senator  is 
not  proposing  to  create  additional  sub- 
committees, why  the  additional  money? 
Why  is  the  Senator  asking  for  an  addi- 
Uonal  $40,000? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Because  there  is  addi- 
tional work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  By  the  same  sub- 
committees? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Yes;  but  there  must 
be  technical  staffs  to  do  the  work.  Is  the 
Senator  familiar,  for  example,  with  the 
activities  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irriga- 
tion. Reclamation,  and  Power  Develop- 
ment? Can  the  Senator  tell  me  how 
much  of  a  staff  is  necessary  to  handle 
that  problem?  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  minerals,  materials,  and  fuels? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    To  some  extent. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  How  would  the  Sena- 
tor handle  the  problem?  How  much  of  a 
staff  would  he  have? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  so  many  as  the 
Senator  has  suggested.  ^ 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  wiU  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  ACalonsI,  what  he  thinks  about  this 
argument. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  should  Uke  to  make 
Inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  can  occupy  the  floor  in  his  own 
time. 

'  I  realize  that  a  great  deal  of  work  can 
be  found  here  and  there  to  put  additional 
employees  to  work.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  point.  However,  I  am  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  has  pro- 
vided for  every  standing  committee  a  spe- 
cific amount  of  money  with  which  to 
operate.  If  that  amount  is  not  suffi- 
cient, let  us  amend  the  Reorganization 
Act.  Let  us  make  another  study  of  the 
problem,  as  was  done  by  the  Senate  when 
it  adopted  the  Reorganization  Act.  If 
the  money  we  have  provided  to  operate 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  is  not  suffi- 
cient, let  us  provide  more  funds,  but  let 
us  provide  It  In  the  regular,  orderly 
way,  not  by  haphazardly  creating  new 
subcommittees  here  and  there. 

It  has  become  the  custom  in  the  past 
5  or  6  years  for  most  of  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  to  Increase  the  number  of 
staff  members.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  the 
worst  offender.  During  the  past  2  or  3 
years  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  increased  the  number  of 
professionals  on  Its  staff. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  also  employing  additional  staffs 
far  various  subcommittees. 

Mr.  GOLDWAIER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  gladly  yield 
In  a  moment.  As  I  pointed  out.  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Is  one  of  the  classic  ex- 
amples. That  committee  obtains  $159.- 
000  through  its  regular  appropriations, 
and  we  are  providing  for  $1,083,000  In 
addition  to  the  sum  which  that  com- 
mittee regularly  obtains. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
obtains  $111,000  under  the  standard  staff 
authorization.  Last  week  we  provided 
$100,000  for  it  to  operate  the  housing 
subcommittee.  In  a  little  while  It  will 
come  forward  with  a  req\iest  for  another 
$100,000  to  operate  other  subcommit- 
tees. 

We  now  have  pending  before  us  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  As  I  have  pointed  out. 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  by  this 
committee  over  and  beyond  its  standard 
authorization.  First  it  obtained  $37,500 
additional,  and  then  $46,500.  Last  year 
the  additional  amount  was  $137,750. 
For  this  year  $177,000  Is  being  requested. 
This  is  not  for  a  special  committee  or 
subcommittee  which  is  being  appointed 
to  Investigate  a  particular  subject  and 
then  will  go  out  of  existence.  I  presume 
these  sMbconunlttees  will  remain  with  us 
from  now  on. 

*^-  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  speak  as  he  does.  To  add 
niaterial  for  thought  hi  this  debate  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he 
realizes  that  under  the  Reorganization 
Act  this  committee  was  allowed  4  pro- 
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fesslonal  and  6  clerical  members  on  its 
staff. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  addition  to 
those,  under  special  resolutions  it  has 
7  more  professional  and  4  more  clerical 
workers.  Senate  Resolution  183  seeks 
3  more  professional  staff  members  at 
$10,734.41  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $32.- 
203.23;  and  it  asks  for  1  additional 
stenographer  at  $5,323.61.  a  total  of  $37.- 
526.84  for  staff  members  which  we  do 
not  now  have.  We  have  doubled  the 
number  of  staff  members  required  by  the 
Reorganization  Act.  I  say.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee — and  I  say  it  in  all 
fairness  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee— that  these  men  are  not  being 
utilized  properly,  or  we  would  not  need 
as  many  as  we  have  today.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
fighting  for  some  sense  in  the  allocation 
of  money  for  these  committees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out.  If 
this  appropriation  Is  approved  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, it  will  have  a  substantially  larger 
staff  thaii  was  provided  under  tlie 
original  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  By  more  than 
double. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  that  much;  but 
there  will  be  quite  a  few  more. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  has  been  an 
Increase  in  the  committee's  staff  from 
year  to  year.  These  additional  funds 
are  not  to  operate  special  committees  to 
make  investigations  of  a  particular  sub- 
ject, report  to  the  Congress  and  then 
disband.  They  are  to  be  used  to  finance 
continuing  subcommittees,  which  will 
stay  in  business  year  after  year,  study- 
ing the  same  subject  matter  over  and 
over.  In  other  words.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  not  a  1-year  proposition  that  we 
are  voting  on.  It  is  for  a  permanent 
corps  of  workers  who  will  have  to  be 
kept  on  year  after  year.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  I  Mr.  Knowland] 
will  be  agreed  to. 

GROWTH    or   GOVERNMENT   REQTTIRES    APPROPRIA- 
TION INCREASES 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  could  point  out,  if  we  investigated  the 
situation  from  the  top  down,  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  down, 
that  there  have  been  increases  all  along 
the  line.  A  few  years  ago.  as  I  recall, 
we  increased  the  salary'  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  from  $50,000  to 
$75,000.  and  gave  him  6  or  8  special 
secretaries  and  an  assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident. We  did  so  because  the  job  had 
grown. 

All  the  Etepartments  of  Government, 
from  the  Department  of  State  on  down, 
have  grown.  No  one  is  objecting  so 
long  as  they  do  their  work. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  am  not  a  member  of  that 
committee,  but  I  believe  that  it  would 
not  ask  for  more  money  than  It  needed. 
I  Intend  to  vote  for  such  requests, 
whether  they  be  for  $1  million,  half  a 
million,  or  $200,000. 

WORK     or    BASTLAKD     COMlOTrKB    PRAISED 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi   LMr.   EastlaitoJ    Is  doing   grand 


work  on  his  committee.  I  do  not  ask  him 
what  he  proposes  to  spend.  The  ques- 
tion I  ask  him  is  whether  or  not  he  is 
doing  his  work.    I  think  he  is. 

There  was  an  understanding  during 
the  week  of  Lincoln's  t^rthday  that  there 
would  be  no  important  votes.  A  day  or 
so  ago  a  resolution  was  approved  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished s^ior  Senatdr  from  Arkansas 
fMr.  McClellan].  I  was  not  present. 
I  understand  that  there  was  no  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  If  there  had  been.  I  would 
have  hoped  to  be  paired  on  that  vote  in 
favor  of  granting  his  request.  He  is 
doing  wonderful  work.  If  he  needs  more 
money  and  submits  an  estimate.  I  intend 
to  support  it.  All  I  asr  is  that  he  do  the 
work  and  make  the  results  available  to 
the  Senate. 

FtJRTHER     INFORMATION     ON     MINEIULS.     FITELS. 
AND    PUBLIC    LANDS    NEEDED 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  been  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  nearly  10  years.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct  In 
stating  that  this  request  represents  an 
increase  over  the  amount  originally 
allowed.  It  is  my  business  to  know 
something  about  the  engineering  which 
is  required  in  connection  with  minerals, 
oil.  and  public  lands,  in  my  opinion, 
there  was  never  enough  money  available 
to  do  the  job  correctly,  and  to  make 
available  to  the  Senate  the  information 
it  needs  for  the  action  It  must  take. 

I  am  npt  objecting  to  an  additional 
staff  member  or  two.  I  shall  discuss  the 
problem  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  help  him  In 
every  way  possible.  All  I  insist  upon  is 
that  the  committee  do  the  work  which  is 
laid  out  for  it.  I  have  some  information 
in  that  connection. 

SENATE  REPORT  ON  STRATEGIC  MATERIALS  SERVED 
IMPORTANT    PURPOSE 

Until  the  last  3  or  4  years  there  had 
never  been  an  investigation  made  of  the 
availability  of  strategic  minerals  and 
materials.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  not  only  minerals.  There 
are  also  agricultural  products  and  other 
agricultural  materials.  That  subject  is 
covered  in  a  report,  and  the  work  which 
served  as  the  basis  for  tliat  report  was 
begun  imder  the  chairmanship  of  the 
late  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Butler]^ 

If  Wl'  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr. 
ELLENDER]  wUl  investigate  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  this  committee  and 
regularly  presented  to  the  departments 
of  Government  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  report  there 
is  shown  the  availability  of  these  mate- 
rials, he  will  find  that  the  report  is  worth 
every  cent  it  cost.  I  superintended  the 
preparation  of  that  report,  and  we  did 
the  work  while  we  were  short  of  money. 

WESTKRN   REMISPRERE   SELE-StJITICmrr   IN 
CRITICAL  MATERIALS 

For  nearly  40  years  statements  have 
been  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in 
behalf  of  the  administration  that  we 
had  to  cross  major  oceans  in  order  to 
get  many  of  the  strategic  materials  we 
need.  I  maintain  it  is  not  necessary  to 
cross  major  oceans. 
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As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee— and  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  full  committee — it  is  evident  that 
we  can  make  this  hemisphere  self-suffl- 
cloit  In  every  one  of  the  critical  mate- 
rials if  we  consider  substitutes  and  re- 
placements. If  we  do  that,  we  do  not 
have  to  cross  major  oceans  to  get  any- 
thing. At  the  same  time  we  can  pro- 
tect those  Industries  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

That  alone  is  not  only  worth  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  is  asking  for  to- 
day, but  it  is  worth  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  The  situation  is  similar  to 
my  making  a  mistake  in  the  law  by 
quoting  the  law  as  it  is  written,  but  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  an  amend- 
ment that  has  been  made  in  the  law 
ab^ut  which  I  am  not  familiar.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  this  situation  be- 
cause people  failed  to  take  into  consid- 
eration laboratory  experiments  which 
are  going  on  all  the  time.  It  is  like  con- 
sidering an  engineering  report.  Experi- 
ments go  on  all  the  time. 

MAMCAJtKSS    SmPPLT    IN    UNITKD    STATES    AMPUI 

For  example,  as  a  result  of  investiga- 
tions, manganese  Is  available  in  Minne- 
sota and  in  Maine.  At  this  moment  it  is 
possible  to  build  manganese  plants  in  this 
country,  and  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  differential  between  the  wage 
standard  of  living  in  this  country  and 
that  of  the  chief  competitive  countries. 
we  can  get  all  the  manganese  we  need 
right  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  For  the  past  4  or 
5  years  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada, 
both  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  as  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  it.  has  conducted  extensive  hearings 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  many  for- 
eign countries  to  a.'-jcertain  the  extent  of 
the  availability  of  strategic  materials 
essential  to  our  national  pi-eparednes^. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  commended 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  on  many  oc- 
casions for  his  work. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  have  commended 
the  Senator  for  the  extensive  work  he 
has  done.  I  wonder  whether  at  any  time 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  funds  or  of 
staff  personnel  and  consultants  to  carry 
on  this  extensive  wrjrk.  the  results  of 
which  so  far.  as  I  understand,  are  pres- 
ently available,  in  statistical  and  factual 
form,  in  15  principal  items.  Is  that 
correct? 

OfVSSTICATTON    OF    C«ITTCAL    AND    ST«AT«GIC 
MATEKIALS  SBOUU)   COKTUTUS 

Mr.  MALONT.  The  hearings  are  pub- 
lished In  about  12  volumes,  but  the- 
digested  part  is  contained  in  one  re- 
port. That  report  contains  the  conclu- 
sions and  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Has  not  the  in- 
vestigatory work  in  that  connection  been 
completed  by  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No:  it  has  not  been 
completed,  and  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  why  It  has  not  been  com- 
pleted.    It  is  like  many  other  studies. 


which  involve  laboratory  work.  Labora- 
tory work  and  inventions  constantly 
change  the  situation. 

For  example — and  I  do  not  know 
where  I  said  this,  but  I  said  it  in  the 
right  place.  I  am  sure — several  years  ago 
I  said  if  we  treated  our  taxpayers  half 
so  well  as  we  treat  foreigners,  uranium 
would  be  running  out  of  our  ears  in  two 
years.  Everyone  knows  that  now.  How- 
ever, that  development  was  brought 
about  through  investigations.  Investi- 
gations with  respect  to  other  metals  are 
constantly  taking  place. 

■TVOIXS     BKUIND     IRON    CURTAOf    CTTTO 

I  conducted  investigations  like  that 
even  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  was 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  a 
picture  in  my  office,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  knows. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment.  In  Bulgaria  there  is  fis- 
sionable material  available.  I  knew  that. 
Therefore  I  was  interested  in  going  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  to  make  sure.  I 
went  behind  the  Iron  Cvu-tain.  even 
though  the  State  Department  objected 
very  much  to  my  going  there.  However. 
I  had  to  know  where  those  materials 
were.  I  had  to  know  whether  they  were 
in  the  area  around  Russia  or  in  Russia 
itself,  and  whether  Rus.sia  could  become 
self -sufficient  in  uranium.  I  am  here  to 
state  that  I  believe  it  can  become  self- 
sufficient  in  uranium. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Press  reports  In- 
dlcnte  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
went  behind  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
made  extensive  investigations  of  the 
availability  of  strategic  materials  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevfl'la  entertain  any  hope,  that  we  will 
be  able  to  get  any  of  the  strategic  ma- 
terials in  the  Soviet  Union  for  use  in 
our  preparedness  program? 
rtmopz   MAINTAINS   rrrn-itv  to   bttssia    ano 

SATKLUm 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  not  only  is  there  little  likelihood 
that  we  will  get  any  of  it  under  present 
conditions,  but  that  if  we  keep  on  selling 
the  material  and  building  plants  in 
Europe,  we  will  furnish  to  Russia  every- 
thing they  need.  I  have  stated  many 
times— and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClillanI  is  bringing  out  that 
fac$  now— that  everything  we  send  to 
Europe  is  available  to  Communist  China 
and  to  Russia. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about 
Austria,  too.  Trainloads  of  the  material 
have  gone  to  Austria.  Of  coiu-se,  it  is 
said  that  we  must  help  Austria.  How- 
ever, sometime^  a  train  with  that  ma- 
terial  on  it  does  not  even  stop  in  Austria. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  brought  out  in  his  com- 
mittee the  fact  that  millions  of  pounds 
of  copper  wire  went  to  Russia  with  the 
consent  of  oiu"  State  Department.  I 
hope  I  am  not  misquoting  the  report. 
I  shall  read  it  later. 
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Mr.  President,  those  shipments  are  not 
confined  to  copper  wire. 

BKITAIN-B    JXr    SNCINS    SHIPMENT*    TO    BU8SIA 
RKCAIXBD 

When  I  was  over  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  floor,  as  far  as  I  could  get 
away  from  the  middle  of  this  distin- 
guished t>ody.  I  said  that  England  was 
sending  Jet  engines  to  Russia  in  1947. 
It  was  bitterly  denied,  even  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Ehrerylxxly  knows  it 
now,  l>ecause  the  planes  that  fought  our 
boys  in  Korea  were  made  on  the  pattern 
of  the  English  Jets  that  Britain  had  sent 
over  there. 

UNXTXS  STATU  TKADINO   WITH  SOSSIA  THBOUOH 
IN  rSBMIDIASISS 

Everything  we  send  over  there  is  avail- 
able to  Russia.  Therefore,  when  we  ask 
whether  we  should  trade  with  Russia,  it 
is  already  a  fact  tluit  we  are  trading  with 
Russia. 

To  say  that  the  submission  of  one  re- 
port is  the  end  of  the  matter  is  like  say- 
ing that  no  one  can  speak  so  convinc- 
ingly on  any  subject  as  the  person  who 
is  entirely  unhampered  by  the  facts. 

I  am  for  economy.  I  never  voted,  and 
I  never  will  for  the  billions  of  dollars 
which  are  being  used  to  build  plants  in 
Europe,  and  which  will  all  be  available  to 
Soviet  Russia. 

When  a  chairman  of  onf  of  our  com- 
mittees— whether  it  be  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Acriculture  and  Forestry,  or  the 
chairman  of -the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  £ASTLain>  J ,  as  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee— a.'ks  for  money,  I 
have  confidence  m  the  Senators  integ- 
rity, and  I  know  he  will  n6l  spend  money 
uselessly:  and  I  also  know  that  if  his 
comihittee  docs  not  need  all  the  money, 
he  will  turn  it  back.  ' 

BOMB     PRDTB     CJUM     FACTS     BE     CONCBALBB 

I  do  not  l)eUcve  that  we' have  ever 
fully  realized  the  importance  of  the 
problem.  When,  as  was  the  ca,se  with' 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  anyone 
wants  to  make  an  Investigation  Of  where 
,  the '  materials  are  t>cing  sent,  some  of 
the  press  Jumps  down  hi^  throat,  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  anyone  to  find 
that  oyt. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  wW 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
Ihe  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  wish  to  supple- 
ment the  statement  which  the  Senator 
has  Just  made,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  statements  made  in  this  de- 
\)ate.  There  is  not  sufficient  knowledge 
in  Congress  or  in  the  country  a^  to  what 
the  public -land  States  of  the  United 
States  contain.  There  is  no  knowledge 
of  the  vast  acreage  in  this  country  which 
Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Take,  for  example, 
these  figures  which  I  have  Jotted  down: 

In  the  Stale  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada 84  percent  of  the  entire  area,  or 
approximately  59  million  acres,  is  under 
the  JurlsdicUon  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
knows  that  to  be  a  fact,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MAIXDNE.  I  think  that  is  correct; 
certainly  that  much  acreage  Is  Govern- 
ment land. 
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Mr.  O'MAHONEy.  Seventy-two  per- 
cent of  the  total  acreage  of  the  State  of 
Utah  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  that 
includes  37.9  million  acres. 

As  to  the  State  of  Idaho,  65  percent  of 
that  State  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  That 
amoimts  to  more  than  34  million  acres. 
Why  should  not  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  which  has  the 
power  and  the  Jurisdiction  as  granted  by 
the  Constitution  and  by  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  to  supervi.se  the  handling  of 
the.se  millions  of  acres,  have  the  money 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  do  the  work  which  is  involved? 
In  my  own  State  52  percent  of  the  area 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  amoimts  to  32,700,000 
acres. 

If  Senators  will  open  the  Congrea- 
sional  Directory  they  will  find  that  10 
pages  are  required  merely  to  list  the  bu- 
reaus of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal 
ofDcials  of  that  Department. 

Either  we  are  going  to  be  fully 
equipped  to  enable  us  to  handle  these 
matters,  or  we  are  not.  and  the  work 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  cfflciaLs  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  If  we  are  going  to  make  the 
United  States  of  America  at  all  self- 
sufficient  in  minerals  the  committee 
must  operate. 

Mr  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States  has  had  geological  surveys  made 
or  has  been  investigated  by  geolo^rists  so 
that  we  can  say  with  some  degree  of 
authority  that  there  are  certain  min- 
erals or  that  there  are  not  certain 
minerals  in  a  particular  area. 
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CIOUS   HATE-NOT  THXOBT 

We  had  a  Secretary  who  for  20  years 
thought  we  were  out  of  oil,  out  of  tung- 
sten, out  of  manganese,  out  of  practic- 
ally every  mineral.  He  died  thinking 
we  had  none  of  them  In  this  country. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  ran  for  the 
Senate  was  to  asfist  in  making  informa- 
tion available  to  this  distinguished  body 
•so  it  could  intelligently  Judge. 

I  will  say  to  the  di-stinguished  Senator 
that  there  is  enough  tungsten  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  to  last  this  country  50 
years.  I  am  not  the  first  engineer  who 
ever  said  that.  Because  of  competition 
with  low-cost  labor  throughout  the 
world,  in  1953  we  tried  to  fix  the  price 
on  titanium  and  certain  other  minerals, 
throuph  the  Malone-Asj^nall  bill,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  wage  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  and  that  of  the  chief  competi- 
tive nation  as  to  each  of  the  minerals 
involved.  It  had  to  be  done  by  a  special 
act  of  Congress,  because  in  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  we  had  repealed 
that  very  provision. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Unless  the  com- 
mittee does  this  necessary  legislative 
work  the  work  Is  not  going  to  be  done. 

erTXNsioN  or  MALONE-ASPINALL  pubchasc 
PBOGRAM   ESSBNTUL 

Mr.  MALONE.    That  Is  correct.    Not 
someone  like  the  distinguished  Secretary 
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to  Whom  I  have  referred,  the  late  Mr. 
Ickes.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  most 
honest  men  I  ever  knew,  but  he  did  not 
have  the  necessary  information,  and  died 
without  proper  information  concerning 
the  mineral  situation;  at  least,  not  so 
that  anyone  could  understand  it.  He 
said  we  had  run  out  or  ^ere  fast  running 
out  of  these  minerals. 

Unless  the  Malone-Asplnall  Act  is  ex- 
tended, and  I  have  Just  introduced  a  bill 
to  do  that,  the  purchase  program  for 
tungsten  authorized  in  the  bill  wiU  end 
about  next  June.  The  producers  "of 
tungsten  in  this  country,  of  which  there 
are  many,  will  be  shut  down,  and  by  1958 
other  producers  of  critical  and  strategic 
minerals  will  be  shut  down. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater] 
wants  to  a.sk  a  question  about  something 
I  have  said.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr   M.ALONE     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  about  to 
make  a  comment  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming,  be- 
cause long  before  it  was  my  honor  to 
come  to  the  United  States  Senate,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  appeared  before 
the  committee  when  the  Senator  was 
chairman,  and  I  always  had  great  ad- 
miiation  for  the  way  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  committee. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  there 
has  been  any  material  change  in  the 
Federal  ownership  of  lands  in  the  West- 
ern States  during  the  past  10  or  20  years' 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Not  a  great  deal 
There  has  been  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  use  of  the  land,  such  as  the  ex- 
tension of  oil  and  gas  leases,  of  coal 
leases,  and  of  other  mineral  leases  all 
over  the  West  and  in  other  sections 
which  has  increased  the  work  of  the 
D^artment  of  the  Interior  and  has  in- 
creased the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  himself 
joined  with  the  speaker  Just  a  few  days 
ago  in  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
10-year  program  for  the  development 
of  our  national  parks. 

There  are  181  such  paiics  and  monu- 
ments throughout  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  280,000  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  National  Park  Service 
alone.  We  need  to  be  fortified  with  a 
staff  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  take  the  floor,  but  I  think  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  there  must  be 
a  tremendous  expansion  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  order  to  do  the  gfeat 
work  that  must  be  performed. 

With  reference  to  the  Indians,  alone, 
I  have  one  person  on  the  staff  to  deal 
with  that  subject.  There  are  200  reser- 
Tatlons  In  the  United  States.  In  Cali- 
fornia there  are  76  rancheros.  In 
Nevada  there  are  15  colonies.    In  New 


Mexico  th«|^  are  18  pueblos.    There  are 
.16  assorted  communities  in  the  State  of 
Arizona.    There  are  very  serious  Indian 
problems. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  1954  was  approxi- 
mately $82  million.  The  budget  esti- 
mate for  the  fiscal  year  1957  is  $89 
million.  We  have  been  debating  all 
afternoon  about  $40,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  res^qnse  to  the 
argument  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  I  maintain  that^he  situation 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
not  changed  materially  since  the  days 
when  the  Senator  so  capably  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  We  had  Indian 
problems  then.  At  that  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owned  and  operated 
49  milUon  acres  in  Arizona,  "niere  has 
not  been  any  great  amount  of  acreage 
added  to  what  I  think  are  too  many 
acres  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  country.  In  those  days  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  was  able  to  carry 
on  a  very  capable  administration  with 
a  staff  personnel  of  10. 

In  the  last  two  Congresses  in  which  it 
has  b^en  my  pleasure  to  serve,  that  staff 
has  been  increased  by  11,  and  the  work 
seems  <p  have  been  done. 

There  has  been  great  concern  about 
the  mineral  lands  in  this  country. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone],  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive surveys  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been  completed,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  with  respect  to  the 
study  of  minerals.  Yet  the  staff  has  been 
retained  almost  intact,  as  I  understand. 
t  do  not  say  that  10  persons  are  too' 
many  or  that  21  are  too  many.  I  say 
that  they  are  not  being  used  properly  if 
it  is  necessary  to  come  before  the  Senate 
and  to  ask  for  four  more  now.  There  are 
plenty  of  persons  on  the  staff  who  are 
capable  of  doing  the  work  which  is 
required. 

I  hope  we  have  finished  the  hearings 
'on  the  Al  Sarena  case.     But  certainly 
if  ever  there  was  wasted  manpower  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate,  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  that  investigation. 

I  have  heard  that  the  comjnittee  plans 
to  investigate  timber  holdings.  Timber, 
I  have  always  understood,  comes  im- 
der  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

I  maintain,  in  answer  to  the  argumept 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
that  the  situation  has  not  changed  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  necessary  now  to 
add  four  staff  membex*s  at  a  cost  of 
$37,500.  There  is  no  Justification  for 
doing  so.  No  investigation  is  proposed 
which  the  present  staff  cannot  handle  in 
a  perfectly  competent  maimer.  • 

I  sincerely  hope  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  be  agreed  to.  While  it  is  true 
that  we  are  talking  about  $40,000,  when 
the  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs is  $80  million,  still  it  is  the  small 
Items  of  $40,000,  to  which  we  pay  no 
attention  in  connection  with  these  mat- 
ters, that  add  to  the  unbalanced  budgets 
year  after  year. 
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BXTOCrr   UNBALANCKD   BZCAUSK   rOKOCN   AID    IX- 
PKNDITUSXS  UNCHCCKKO 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
agree with  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Arizona,  who  comes  from  a  neighboring 
State,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  budget  is 
unbalanced  because  ot  the  $5  billion  to 
$7  billion  this  Government  has  sent  to 
Europe  without  any  accounting  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  in  his  last  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's suggestion  that  one  report  will 
finish  the  job.  I  maintain  that  it  only 
lays  the  foundation.  ^I  wish  to  correct 
the  Senator  to  that  extent.  It  lays  the 
foundation  so  that  the  laboratory  work 
can  be  continued  and  encouragement  can 
yhe  given  by  the  committee  to  inventions 
and  discoveries  each  year. 

rUlTHEB     KEPOKT     ON     HCMISPHEBK     BESOITRCES 
rOBTRCOMINO 

I  myself  did  not  look  at  the  manganese 
deposit  in  South  America,  but  I  asked  one 
of  our  committee  engineers  to  do  so.  It 
took  him  11  days  to  get  up  the  Amazon 
and  to  look  at  the  biggest  manganese 
deposit  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
really  investigated  further  what  we  knew 
about  it  at  the  time, 

Another  document  will  be  issued  soon. 
Senate  Document  No.  83.  which  was  au- 
thorized by  this  Congress.  It  will  throw 
additional  light  on  why  we  are  not  pro- 
ducing more  of  the  critical  materials  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  workload  has  just  begun.  These 
reports  are  foundational  reports. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  like  to  be  in  disagreement  with 
my  good  friend  from  Nevada,  but  I  think 
he  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  real- 
ize that  the  bulk  of  the  staff  is  needed 
when  an  investigation  is  started.  'iTiat 
Is  one  of  the  troubles.  We  assemble 
staffs  to  do  a  special  job.  and  they  remain 
forevermore.  They  are  employed  to  do 
one  job.  but  they  remain  and  go  to 
something  else. 

We  have  on  the  staff  at  present  a  min- 
ing engineer  at  $12,500  a  year.  We  have 
a  member  of  the  professional  staff  at 
$10,800  a  year.  We  have  three  stenog- 
raphers. I  presume  they  are  all  working 
on  mining,  because  these  particular 
men  are  familiar  with  mining.  The  3 
stenographers  are  employed  at  $5,300 
each.  So  there  are  total  salaries  of  al- 
most $40,000  in  this  1  field. 

The  report  has  been  completed.  I 
agree  that  the  work  has  to  go  on.  But 
when  these  persons  have  finished  their 
work  in  the  field  of  mining  reports,  let 
them  dq  some  other  work.  The  work  is 
not  so  unrelated  that  an  expert  in  miri^ 
Ing  cannot  do  something  else  of  a  similar 
nature. 

The  committee  has  another  engineer 
who  receives  $13,600  a  year.  It  has  4 
members  of  the  professional  staff,  each 
making  more  than  $10,700  a  year. 

I  do  not  object  to  those  salaries  if 
the  members  of  the  staff  produce  results. 
But  why,  In  the  name  of  commonsense, 
when  we  are  not  doing  any  particular 
investigative  work  at  present^  it  nec- 
essary to  ask  for  four  more  staff  mem- 


bers at  a'n  additional  cost  of  $37,500? 
I  see  no  justification  for  it.  I  serve  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr'.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURRAY.  Every  year  when  the 
committee  prepares  its  budget,  the 
budget  is  submitted  to  each  mem\>er  of 
the  committee.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  ever  get  up  in  a  committee  meet- 
ing and  object  to  the  budget? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  may  remember  that  I  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  meeting  at  which  this 
matter  was  discussed,  but  I  sent  my 
proxy  to  vote  against  it.  and  I  believe 
my  proxy  was  executed  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Every  year  the  budget 
Is  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee go  over  it  and  approv^  it. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  This  particular 
budget  was  not  approved  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona;  otherwise,  he 
would  not  be  arguing  against  it  today.  I 
asked  the  staff,  for  instance,  for  certain 
information,  which  I  thought  should 
have  been  readily  available.  I  do  not 
have  it  yet. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  Senator  will  re- 
ceive even  less  information  if  the  com- 
mittee does  not  obtain  sufficient  funds 
with  which  to  carry  on  its  studies. 

It  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  this 
particular  budget  is  approved  or  ndt. 
No  constituent  of  mine  is  on  the  list  of 
staff  experts  we  rre  talking  about.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  whatever  will 
happen,  will  not  injure  me.  but  it  will 
injure  the  committee  and  its  activities, 
and  will  prevent  the  committee  from 
doing  the  work  which  is  necessary  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
MontariaT^nd  I  are  in  complete  disagree- 
Hient  on  tkat  point,  because  I  feelthat 
tl^presenf  staff .  if  it  be  properly  used 
and  Its  duties  properly  outlined,  is  per- 
fectly adequate  to  handle  the  work  which 
the  committee  is  doing  today. 

I  wi3h  to  comment  upon  the  remark 
by  tMe  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr 
O'MahoneyI  about  his  staff  of  one  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs.  I 
see  that  gentleman  in  the  Chamber.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  competent  staff  mem- 
bers on  the  Hill.  He  does  his  job.  I 
have  not  heard  him  come  around  Beg- 
ging for  assistants.  I  think  that  he.  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  commit-* 
tee  staff,  might  use  assistants.  But  I 
see  no  provision  made  for  them.  I  say 
again  that  iJjfhe^re  the  present  staff 
members  can  doxhe  job. 
_»«r.  OMAIKJNEY.  If  I  had  one  of  the 
staff-jaenTbers,  I  would  send  him  to 
Arizona  and  California  to  help  me  in 
connection  with  the  Indian  problems 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  himself  is  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  the  Indians  of  this  country 
have  ever  had.  Coming  as  I  do  from  the 
State  havin?  the  largest  Indian  popula- 
tion In  the  United  States,  I.  on  behalf 
of  the  Indians,  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  what  he  has  done  for  them 
Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from' 
Arizona  is  very  kind. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  complimented  our  good  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who 
has  served  for  many  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affair^  and  who  was  chairman  of 
that  committee  during  the  81st  and  82d 
Congresses.  We  who  have  served  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming  believe  he  did  outstand- 
ing work. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
pointed  out  that  much  work  remains  to 
be.  done.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  point 
out  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  81st 
Congress,  when  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming was  chairman  of  the  committee, 
during  the  first  6  months  the  committee 
had  12  members  on  its  staff,  and  9  mem- 
bers during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
In  the  2d  session  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress, the  committee  had  10  members  on 
its  staff  during  the  first  6  months,  and 
14  members  during  the  last  6  months. 
In  the  82d  Congress  the  committee  had 
13  members  for  the  first  6  months  of 
the  calendar  year  1951.  and  16  members 
during  the  latter  half  of  that  calendar 
year. 

In  the  2d  session  of  the  82d  Congress, 
the  committee  had  13  members  on  its 
staff  during  the  first  6  months  of  1952. 
and  14  members  during  the  last  6  months 
of  1952. 

In  the  calendar  year  1955  there  were 
29  members  on  the  staff. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  completely  Ig- 
noring all  political  phases — and  this  is 
a  political  year— we  ought  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  I^ular  Affairs  with  a  staff 
of  29  members,  which  is  the  number  we 
had  during  the  past  year. 

I  want  the  work  to  be  done  In  an  effi- 
cient manner.    I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  the  81st  and  82d  Con- 
gresses, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,     did     effective,    outstanding 
work.    I  do  not  understand  why.  with  a 
staff  which  has  already  grown  twice  as 
large  as  it  was  when  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  must  now  increase  hur  budget 
by  S40.000.    I  yield  to  no  member  of  the 
committee — and  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  it  for  6  years— In  my  sin- 
cere desire  to  conduct  all  the  necessary 
investigative  inquires  to  find  out  what 
should  be  done  to  improve  the  operations 
and  functions  of  the  various  agencies  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.    On  the 
other  hand.  I  do  not  think  we  can  justify 
the  wasting  of  any  money  or  personnel 
on  our  staff  to  carry  on  work  which  could 
be  done  in  a  very  efficient  and  competent 
manner,  if  we  want  to  do  the  work  with- 
out Increasing  the  budget  for  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, but  he  had  occasion  to  Investigate 
the  Al  Sarena  matter.  To  my  mind, 
that  was  the  most  shameful  waste  oX 
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the  tazpajrerC  money  one  could  Imagine. 
For  months  the  investigation  strung 
along,  and  encompassed  a  great  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Representatives 
of  the  Interior  Department  were  never 
called  as  witnesses  to  appear  and  tell 
their  case.  When  they  did.  that  ended 
the  investigation.  The  matter  was  han- 
dled according  to  law.  and  in  the  only 
way  it  coiild  be  handled.  The  Depart- 
ment's story  could  I  have  been  told  in  the 
beginning,  and  coilld  have  saved  a  lot  of 
time  and  expense. 

Mr.  OOLDWATttR.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  statemient. 

Mr.  President.  I  >  have  nothing  further 
to  say.    I  yield  the|  floor. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  \  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  a 
few  questions  of  ihe  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Sesnator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Murray].  l|ask  these  questions 
also  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  BARRm^],  who  is  very  much 
interested  in  the  j^reatlon  of  new  sub- 
committees. As  I  understand,  the  chair- 
man of  the  comiaittee  has  indicated 
there  Is  no  increas'!  in  the  amount. 

There  is  a  subcommittee  on  minerals, 
materials,  and  fueLi.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  few  years  ago  a  jjubcommittee  on  that 
very  subject  was  created? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  *:  That  action  was  taken 
several  years  ago. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  There  is  a  subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigatiqn.  reclamation,  and 
power  development^.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    That  is  true. 

Kir.  WATKINS;  IThen  there  is  a  sub- 
committee on  pu'uli^  lands. 

Mr.  MURRAY.     Yes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  subcommittee 
handles  matters  aJTecting  the  national 
parks  and  such  tiniber  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  under  his  jurisdiction. 
He  has  some  O.  and  C.  lands  in  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

Mr.  MURRAY 
rate  subcoramittee4 

Mr.   WATKINS. 
one  at  a  time. 

The  subcommittee  on  public  lands  has 
to  do  with  the  national  parks  and  that 
part  of  the  forests  which  comes  imder  the 
direction  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Then  there  is  a  subcommittee  on  In- 
dians, and  one  on  territories  and  insular 
affairs. 

Those  are  the  five  subcommittees  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
has  had  for  years,  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate — at  least  9  yeais — and  they 
were  created  immediately  after  the  Re- 
organization Act  wa(s  enacted. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  money  for  those 
committees  is  appropriated  to  the  Senate 
as  a  whole,  and  then  is  allocated  to  the 
committee,  under  ithe  Reorganization 
Act?  I 

Mr.  MURRAY.    T^t  is  correct. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  A  subcommittee  has 
been  created  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  deslgnaljed  as  the  oversight 
committee,  which  came  up  for  discussion 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  JThat  subcommittee 
was  created  as  a  i-esult  of  legislation 
which  required  the  committee  to  follow 
up  legislaUon. 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  That  subcommittee 
was  created  by  the  chairman  without 
action  of  the  full  committee,  as  I  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  MURRAY.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  creaUon  of  that 
subcommittee  was  recently  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  committee,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  assured  us  there  would  be  no 
further  creation  of  subcommittees  under 
that  kind  of  procedure. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  discussed  the  matter  with  me, 
and  I  explained  to  him  that  I  established 
that  subcommittee  at  the  time  because 
it  appeared  to  me  proper  for  me  to  do 
so.  I  had  the  authority.  However,  at 
his  request.  I  have  taken  the  position 
that  hereafter  no  special  subcommittee 
will  be  established  except  by  consent  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  And  the  committee 
itself  took  that  action  by  formal  motion. 
Did  it  not? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Assurance  has  been 
given  that  the  oversight  subcommittee, 
when  it  finishes  the  current  investiga- 
tion of  the  Al  Sarena  matter,  will  end 
its  existence.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  is  the  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  wanted  "that  matter 
clear  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  O^MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.    I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  am  asking  the 
Senate  r  If  he  will  3rield  for  a  moment,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  add  to  what  he  has  just 
said. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  talked  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Barrett  1  before  he  was  unfortunately 
required  to  return  to  his  home.  This  was 
last  Saturday.  He  told  me  at  that  time 
that  I  was  authorized  to  say  he  would 
support  the  resolution  as  it  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, but  that  it  was  with  the  under- 
derstandlng  that  only  the  whob  commit- 
tee in  the  future  would  operate  on  any 
of  the  so-called  oversight  investigative 
business  if  it  should  come  up.  So  there 
was  a  complete  understanding  on  all 
sides.  I  know  that  is  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson].  It  is  my  point  of  view.  It 
is  the  chairman's  point  of  view.  It  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett].  It  is  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
WATKINS].  It  is  the  point  of  view  of 
the  committee.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  .Malone]  agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  intended  to  take  any  extended  part 
in  this  discussion,  but  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  9 
years  ago.  The  committee  seemed  to  be 
able  to  manage  pretty  well  with  the  funds 
allocated  to  it  by  the  Reorganization  Act, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  former 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  late  Hugh 
Butler,  and  under  the  chairmanship 
of   the   Senator   from   Wyoming    [Mr. 


CMahonet].  I  do  not  know  if  any  extra 
money  was  aUotted  to  the  committee  at 
that  time  or  not,  but  I  know  that  the 
committee  did  not  have  a  laige  staff.  As 
I  recall,  the  staff  was  increased  last  year 
to  29.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  entirely 
unnecessary,  but  I  did  not  care  to  dis- 
agree with  the  chairman  and  others  who 
felt  they  had  to  have  a  staff  of  that  size 
in  order  to  proceed  with  the  work.  I 
personally  could  not  see  the  necessity 
of  having  more  staff  members  than 
were  employed  imder  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
O'MahoneyI  and  the  former  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Butler,  I  do  not 
think  the  committee  was  inefficient  at 
that  time.  I  think  it  looked  Into  every 
matter  it  had  the  duty  to  look  into. 

I  recall  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels  did  make 
an  investigation  in  the  80th  Congress. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone].  I  know  extensive  hearings 
were  held,  and  that  the  opinions  of  ex- 
perts  were  gathered  together  and  in- 
cluded in  volumes.  It  has  been  done 
bnce  since  that  time.  Perhaps  it  ought 
to  be  done  again.  But  when  it  comes 
to  this  point,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going 
too  far.  We  have  more  than  doubled  the 
staff  membership.  Now  another  request 
is  made.  I  have  felt  that  increases  were 
.  uimecessary,  though  I  have  been  willing 
to  extend  confidence  to  those  request- 
ing them  up  to  this  point,  but  now  it 
seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some 
place  where  we  should  stop. 

I  say  the  additional  amount  asked  for 
certainly  Is  not  justified.  I  think  the 
committee  did  a  good  job  under  the  two 
chairmanships  prior  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana.  When  the  prop>osal  came  be- 
,  fore  the  committee.  I  did  not  see  why  we 
should  have  extra  employees.  I  voted 
against  the  budget  of  the  committee. 

I  realize  the  conunittee  has  a  lot  of 
work  to  do.  Previously  I  was  on  the 
Indian  Subcommittee,  which  held  hear- 
ings for  about  80  days.  The  committee 
had  a  good  staff  at  that  time.  It  em- 
ployed extra  reporters  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  committee  still  got 
along  with  the  amount  allocated  to  It 
under  the  Reorganization  Act. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  investigations 
have  been  held  which  were  more  exten- 
sive than  the  Indian  Investigation  held 
during  the  83d  Congress.  The  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  irrigation,  reclama- 
tion, and  other  fields. 

Sometime,  somewhere  we  will  have  to 
stop  our  expansion,  unless  we  want  to 
say  that  every  time  10.000  or  3.000  em- 
ployees are  added  to  the  rolls  of  the 
Interior  Department,  we  will  have  to 
have  so  many  m6re  staff  members  on  the 
Hill  to  watch  the  Department.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  policy.  We  have  a 
vast  organization  looking  after  the  in- 
terior affairs  of  the  country,  in  all  these 
various  fields. 

That  is  why  I  opposed,  in  the  commit- 
tee, the  proposed  increase;  and  that  is 
why  I  feel  that  I  should  vote  against 
it  now. 
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February  20 


1956 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  The  question  la 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from   California    I  Mr.  Kmow- 

LANO]. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia.   [Putting  the  question.) 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

The  lenate  proeeeded  to  divide. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  understand  that 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  KucHEL.l  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No; 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of   the   Senator   from   California 

[Mr.  KNOWLAND  I. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  see. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  those 
opposing  the  sunendment  should  vote 
•no"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
On  this  question  a  division  has  been 
ordered. 

On  a  division,  the  sonendment  wsis 
rejected. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  2. 1  offer  an  amendment  to  change 
"February"  to  "March",  and  to  change 
•'$177,000'  to  •$162,250." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  stated. 

The  Chiif  Clerk.  On  page  2,  In  line 
6.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "February" 
and  to  insert  "March." 

On  the  same  page,  in  line  16.  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  "$177,000"  and  in- 
sert "$162,250." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clements). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  183),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
«nd  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to— 

(1)  minerals,  materials,  and  fuels; 

(2)  Irrigation,  reclamation,  and  power  de- 
velopment; 

(3)  public  lands; 

(4)  Indians; 

(5)  Territories  and  InstUar  affairs; 

(6)  national  parks;   and 

(7)  resource  management  and  develop- 
ment. 


Sac.  a.  For  the  ptuposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  March  1,  1966,  to  Janu- 
ary 31,  1957,  inclusive.  Is  authorised  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  t)asls 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultanto;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  beads  of  the  departmenU  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  any  of  the  departmenU  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sbc.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  il62.- 
250,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  commltee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ATTEMPTS  TO 
INFLUENCE  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  cloud 
has  arisen  over  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  That  cloud  consists  of 
suspicion  that  undue  pressure  was  ap- 
plied to  Members  of  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  natural  gas  bill,  and 
in  connection  with  other  legislation,  too. 
There  have  been  innuendos  and  allega- 
tions that  the  Case  Incident  was  not  an 
isolated  one.  There  have  been  sugKes- 
tions  that  the  pressure  applied  was  on  a 
very  large  scale  and  took  many  forms — 
not  just  the  crude  form  of  alleged  cam- 
paign contributions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  large-scale, 
wholesale  pre^ure  attempting  to  influ- 
ence the  course  of  that  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  not  confined  to  the  weeks  im- 
mediately preceding  the  consideration  of 
that  particular  bill  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  it  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 
Mr.  President,  the  result  of  all  this 
has  been  to  place  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  under  a  cloud.  For  the 
sake  of  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the 
Congress,  there  is  no  alternative,  in  my 
mind,  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
entire  situation,  going  back  as  far  as  may 
be  desirable,  and  going  as  deep  as  may  be 
justified. 

Nothing  should  be  done  which  could 
be  called  a  whitewash.  There  should  be 
no  d^y  or  imi>ediment  in  the  path  of 
this  investigation. 

The  standing  subcommittfee  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  unquestioned  ju- 
risdiction in  this  area  is  the  Privileges 
and  Elections  Subcommittee,  now  head- 
ed by  the  distinguished,  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore).  I  can 
think  of  no  more  dangerous  or  imfor- 
tunate  thing  than  to  raise  In  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country  any  impli- 
cation that  we  are  trying  to  hobble  this 
investigation  or  that  we  are  trying  to 
smother  or  Impede  it  in  any  way. 

If  the  newspaper  reports  are  accurate, 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate — and 
I  have  for  him  the  highest  regard — sug- 
gested over  the  weekend  that  another 
special  committee,  a  bipartisan  commit- 
tee, be  set  up  to  make  this  Investigation. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  minority  leader 
will  not  press  his  proposal.  As  he  well 
knows,  the  Privileges  and  Elections  Sub- 
committee is  bipartisan. 

It  has  on  it  two  Democrats  and  a  Re- 
publican.'^The  parent  committee,  the 
Rules  Committee,  is  also  bipartisan.  It 
has  on  it  7  Democrats  and  6  Republicans. 


But.  Mr.  President,  this  la  not  a  parti- 
san matter  at  all.  This  question  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans. No  finger  of  suspicion  has  been 
pointed  at  any  one  particular  Senator, 
or  any  one  particular  party.  Both  par- 
ties are  involved  in  this  situation.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  involved. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  regular  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate,  within  whose 
jurisdiction  this  problem  falls,  should 
conduct  the  investigation. 

Is  there  any  one  among  us  who  ques- 
tions the  integrity,  the  qualifications, 
and  the  sense  of  fairness  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  courageous  Members 
of  this  Ixxly,  with  experience  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress?  Of  course  not. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  of  the  3  members 
of  that  subcommittee  as  presently  con- 
stituted 2  of  them,  voted  for  the  natural- 
gas  bill,  and  only  1,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  GokeJ  voted  against  the 
natural  gas  bill? 

Yet  I  am  willing,  and  I  think  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  are  willing,  to  leave 
this  Investigation  up  to  that  subcommit- 
tee, and  to  any  other  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction,  under  the  rules  of  the 
SCTiate.  In  this  matter. 

If  there  is  any  other  subcommittee  or 
committee  which  clearly  has  jurisdic- 
tion, let  that  committee  or  subcommittee 
go  into  this  subject,  too.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  resolved  under  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

But  to  create  a  new.  special  committee 
would  raise  doubts  and  questions  In  the 
minds  of  the  people.  It  would  not  allay 
any  suspicions.  It  would  not  remove  the 
cloud  that  now  hangs  over  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished and  able  minority  leader  that 
the  Privileges  and  Elections  Subcommit- 
tee should  not  conduct  this  Investigation 
because  that  would  interfere  with  its  job 
of  supervising  the  elections  of  1956,  is 
far  from  convincing  to  me.  I  think  the 
minority  leader,  on  reflection,  may  wish 
to  withdraw  that  argument.  This  Inves- 
tigation Is  an  essential  part  of  the  polic- 
ing of  the  elections  of  1956. 

This  investigation.  In  my  opinion.  Is 
the  work  of  the  Privileges  and  Elections 
Subcommittee.  I  hope  this  work  will  be 
done,  as  It  should  be  done.  In  a  fair, 
thorough,  and  proper  way. 

I  hope  nothing  we  do  will  lend  color  to 
any  Impression  that  anyone  is  trying  to 
cover  up  anything. 

I  hope  that  nothing  is  done  to  set  aside 
the  investigation  already  launched  by 
the  Privileges  and  Elections  Subcommit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Gore.  I  will  oppose,  with  all  my 
strength,  anything  which  is  undertaken 
in  this  direction  unless  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  facil- 
itating the  investigation  and  expanding 
it,  and  pressing  It  opward.  And  not  for 
any  other  purpose. 
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ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  gKI.FCT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

,  Mr.    CLEMENTS.      Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration of  Calendar  I  No.  1400,  Senate 
Resolution  175. 

The  PRESIDINO  lOFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chuf  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S, 
Res.  175)  authorizing  additional  expen- 
ditures by  the  Select  Coknmlttee  on  Small 
Business.  

The  PRESIDING  pFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Seiuitor  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  PRESIDING  lOFPICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  amendemnt. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  funds  authorized  were  $50,000. 
of  which  the  funds  sp^nt  were  $28,593. 
I  understood  from  the  colloquy  we  had 
last  week,  in  which  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, that  this  amount  was  only  for  a 
6-month  period,  so  those  figures  would 
need  some  adjustment  in  the  minds  of 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Inasmuc|i  as 
the  funds  spent  were  $28,593  for  a  6- 
month  period,  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  agree  on  a  fig- 
ure of  $90,000,  Instead  or  $100,000.  Then 
there  would  be  the  normal  deduction  of 
one-twelfth  of  the  $90,000. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  disting|uished  minority 
leader  that  he  Is  correct!  in  the  statement 
that  the  appropriatioiii  wa&  on  a  6- 
months'  basis.  However,  in  order  that 
the  record  may  be  cle^r.  the  staff  had 
to  be  organized  after  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  first  staff  ^ember  was  not 
employed  until  the  eak-ly  part  of  Au- 
gust. Some  of  the  employees  had  per- 
haps less  than  3  monthjs'  work.  There- 
fore the  figure  given  for  last  year  does 
not  correctly  reflect  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Before  I  answer  the'  Senator's  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  that  th^  Small  Business 
Committee  does  not  m^inufacture  work. 
The  work  we  do  comes  to  us  from  Sena- 
tors. We  are  never  able  clearly  to  an- 
ticipate just  how  big  the  workload  is 
to  be.  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Calif orrtia  that  I  have 
checked  most  carefully  the  proposed 
budget  for  this  year,  and  have  gone  over 
it  with  the  staff  direitor.  We  have 
agreed  that  we  can  tighten  up  the 
budget.  So  far  as  I  cm  concerned,  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  suggestion  of 
$90,000  on  a  12-month  basis,  with  the 
usual  amendment  of  elleven-twelfths  of 
that  amount  for  the  nnnainder  of  the 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI^CER.  The  res- 
olution is  open  to  ameiidment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  ijir.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendments,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  (>FFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  will  be  stated. 

The  CHUF  Cunx.  On  page  1.  line  3. 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$100,000"  and 
insert  "$82,500";  and  on  page  1,  line  4. 
to  strike  out  "Februalrjr"  and  insert 
•March." 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  our  colloquy,  the  sum  of 


$82,500  represents  eleven-twelfths  of  the 
$90,000  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. V 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  my  good  friend  from  California  Is 
very  liberal  in  suggesting  that  this  com- 
mittee receive  $90,000  on  an  annual  basis. 
I  served  as  a  member  of  this  committee 
when  it  was  first  organized.  The  pur- 
pose of  it  was  to  try  to  assist  small  busi- 
ness. We  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
do.  At  the  beginning  we  had  a  very 
small  staff,  but  like  all  other  committees, 
it  has  grown,  and  it  has  become  top- 
heavy. 

The  committee  Is  now  In  the  same 
category  as  a  standing  committee,  so 
far  as  operating  funds  are  concerned. 
It  obtains  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  a  standing  committee  obtains.  In 
other  words  in  addition  to  the  $90,000 
which  Is  now  being  asked  of  the  Senate, 
this  committee  obtains  approximately 
$111,400  with  which  to  employ  4  profes- 
sional workers  and  6  clerical  employees. 
Bear  In  mind,  too,  that  this  committee 
does  not  consider  pending  legislation. 
It  is  a  committee  created  solely  to  look 
into  the  problems  of  so-called  small  busi- 
ness. 

The  committee  started  Its  work  by 
looking  into  the  problems  of  comi>anies 
which  employed  from  5  to  10  employees. 
The  scope  of  the  committee's  jiu-isdiction 
has  grown  now  to  the  point  where  a 
small  business  is  any  business  which  has 
a  hundred-and-some-odd  employees, 
and  its  work  has  increased  correspond- 
ingly. That  Is  the  same  situation  with 
many  committees  today.  Of  course  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  turned 
out  a  great  deal  of  work.  I  recall  that 
when  I  was  a  member,  special  studies 
were  made,  and  the  printing  presses  were 
kept  busy  turning  out  special  reports 
that  were  prepared,  not  by  the  commit- 
tee, but  by  so-called  experts  employed 
by  the  committee.  What  became  of 
those  reports.  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  good  purpose  they  served. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  this  com- 
mittee has  no  legislative  business  to  per- 
form. It  receives  the  same  amount  of 
money  for  employing  a  regular  staff  as 
a  standing  committee  gets,  $111,400. 

If  the  pending  resolution  Is  adopted 
It  will  mean  that  the  committee  will  have 
available  to  spend  this  year  a  little  more 
than  $200,000,  plus  $5,000  for  hearings. 
I  believe  that  is  entirely  too  much  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Mc- 
Namaka  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KnowlakdI. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  175),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Btuiness  is  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the  svim 
of  $82,600  for  the  ptupoM  of  discharging 
obligations  Incurred  by  it  from  March  1. 
1956,  through  January  31,  1967,  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  imposed  upon  It  by  Senate 
Resolution  68,  81st  Congress.  Such  sum 
sball  be  In  addition  to  any  other  moneys 


available  to  the  committee  for  such  purpose, 
and  shall  be  dlsbiirsed  upon  voudxers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman. 


STUDY  OF  IMMIGRATION   AND 
NATURALIZATION   MATTERS 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1403,  Senate 
Resolution  172. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chxev  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  172)  to  make  a  study  of  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amehdment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
subcommittee  is  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing subcommittees  in  the  Senate.  It  has 
a  caseload  of  private  immigration  bills 
which  is  constantly  increasing^  In  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  approxi- 
mately 2,000  bills  of  that  character  were 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  The  commit- 
tee must  make  an  investigation  of  each 
case.  In  addition,  there  are  6,269  cases 
of  immigrants  who  are  entitled  to  an 
adjustment  of  status.  Furthermore, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
requested  that  the  basic  immigration 
law  be  rewritten.  The  subcommittee  will 
have  to  hold  hearings  on  that  subject. 

The  $102,000  requested  is  $9,272  less 
than  the  amount  asked  for  last  year.  It 
is  a  reduction  of  $9,272.  Last  year  there 
was  an  appropriation  of  $102,000  for  11 
months.  This  year  the  same  amount  of 
money  is  requested  for  12  months.  The  , 
matter  has  been  very  carefully  studied. 
I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  sum  of  $102,000  be  approved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator;  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  tills  the  subcom- 
mittee which  considers  all  the  private 
bills  dealing  with  immigration  which  are 
referred  to  the  Caaamittee  on  the 
Judiciary? 

Mr,  EASTLAND.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  Senator  said  that  the  subcommittee 
will  have  to  hold  hearings  on  another 
subject.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  President  has 
made  recommendations  to  rewrite  the 
entire  immigration  structure  of  the 
country.  The  subcommittee  will  have 
to  handle  that  subject.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  were  6.269  immigrants  who 
are  entitled  to  an  adjustment  of  their 
status.  A  study  will  have  to  be  made 
of  that  subject  and  a  report  made.  The 
subcommittee  has  a  staff  composed  of 
eight  persons. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  kind  of  investigations  are 
made  with  respect  to  each  individual 
case? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
into  each  case  to  determine  whether  a 
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man  is  entitled  to  an  adjustment  ol  his 
status. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  does  ttie  in- 
vestigative work?  Is  it  not  done  by  the 
Justice  Department? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  committee  does 
a  great  deal  of  that  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  means 
the  attorneys  who  are  employed  by  the 
subcommittee;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  by  the  Senators 
themselves. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Of  course  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  all  the  work  that  is 
done  with  reference  to  these  immigra- 
tion cases  is  done  by  the  attorneys? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No ;  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. I  wovild  not  say  that.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
hardest  working  committees  in  the 
Senate.  Last  year  the  facts  show  that 
43.6  percent  of  all  Senate  bills  and  reso- 
lutions introduced  in  the  Senate  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Sixty-two  and  one  half  per- 
cent of  all  House  bills  and  resolutions 
which  reached  the  Senate  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  percentage  of 
those  bills  and  resolutions  were  passed? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  -Would  the  Senator 
say  as  many  as  50  percent? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  figure  is. 

I  haye  a  statement  on  that  point.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  [Mr. 
KiLGORE)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  summary 
of  the  workload  of  the  committee  during 
the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

StJMMAltT  or  THX  SCNATX  JXTOICIABT   ColCMrr- 

I    m   Workload   DinuMC   thz    1st   Scssiom, 
84th  Congrzss 

The  workload  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee during  the  1st  session  of  the  84th 
Congress,  summarized  as  of  the  end  of  the 
session.  August  2.  1955.  comprised:  43.6  per- 
cent of  all  Senate  bills  and  resolutions  Intro- 
duced; 63.5  percent  of  all  House  bills  and 
rwolutions  presented  In  the  Senate:  48.3  pe^ 
cent  of  all  bills  and  resolutions  irrespective 
of  origin. 

Not  only  has  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ceived a  far  larger  share  of  the  Senate's  total 
workload  than  any  other  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  it  has  also  performed  a 
larger  share  of  all  committee  work  than  any 
other  committee.  Of  1.305  written  reports 
filed  on  legislation  in  the  Senate  by  aU  com- 
mittees, the  Judiciary  Committee  has  filed 
708.  which  represents  54.2  percent. 

The  total  of  reports  filed  with  the  Senate 
does  not  give  the  whole  picture  of  commit- 
tee activity,  because  oommittee  consideration 
of  many  bills  resiiited  in  adverse  action  and 
indefinite  postponement.  Furthernrare,  the 
committee  has  handled  and  disposed  of  more 
than  627  individual  immigration  cases,  in- 
volving suspension  of  deportation,  682  cases 
Involving  adjustment  of  status  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act,  and  419  cases  involv- 
ing adjustment  of  status  under  section  6  of 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  as  amended.  Kach 
case  Is  equivalent  to  a  bill. 

As  of  August  2.  1956.  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  received  1.340  Senate  bUls  and 
resolutions  and  634  House  bills  and  resolu- 


tions, making,  a  total  of  1.974  bills  and  reso- 
lutions. 

As  of  August  3,  1955.  the  committee  had 
disposed  of  603  Senate  bills  and  resolutions 
and  377  House  bills  and  resolutions,  or  a 
total  of  980  bills  and  resolutions,  which  in- 
cludes 5  bills  from  which  the  committee  was 
discharged. 

Of  the  bUls  thtis  disposed  of  64  were  gen- 
eral bUls  other  than  claims  or  immigration, 
130  were  private  relief  bills.  784  were  private 
Immigration  bills.  2  were  general  claims  bills. 

Committee  approval  was  granted  to  379 
Senate  biUs  and  resolutions  and  344  House 
bills  and  resolutions,  or  a  total  of  723  bills 
and  resolutions  of  both  Houses. 

It  wUl  be  noted  that  written  reports  were 
filed  by  the  committee  with  respect  to  all 
but  15  of  the  723  bills  and  resolutions  ap- 
proved. 

Of  the  bills  and  resolutions  acted  upon 
favorably  51  were  general  bills  other  than 
claims  or  immigration.  71  were  private  relief 
bills,  600  were  private  immigration  bills,  and 
1  was  a  general  claim  bill. 

Bills  postponed  indefinitely  by  the  com- 
mittee included  324  Senate  bUls  and  resolu- 
tions, 33  House  bills  and  resolutions,  or  a 
total  of  257   bUls  and  resolutions  of  both. 
Houses. 

Of  the  bills  thus  acted  upon  unfavorably 
13  were  general  bills  other  than  claims  or 
Immigration.  59  were  private  relief  bills,  and 
184  were  private  itnmlgr<itlon  bills.  1  was  a 
general  claim  bill. 

Measures  pending  before  the  committee 
as  of  August  2.  1955.  Included  737  Senate 
bills  and  resolutions  and  257  House  bills  and 
resolutions,  or  a  total  of  994  bills  and  resolu- 
tions of  tx)th  Houses. 

Of  these  bills  214  are  general  bills  other 
than  Immigration  and  claims.  289  are  privilte 
relief  bills,  449  are  private  immigration  bills. 
24  are  general  claims  bUls,  aiMi  18  are  gen- 
eral immigration  bills. 

It  will  be  noted  the  committee  has  dis- 
posed of  377  House  bills  and  resolutions  out 
of  634  such  measTires  referred  to  It,  leaving 
257  House  bills  and  resolutions  pending  as 
of  August  3.  1955. 

This  means  the  committee  took  action  on 
59  4  percent  of  all  House  measures  received. 

In  comparison,  out  of  1.340  Senate  bills 
and  resolutions  referred  to  it.  the  commit- 
tee acted  upon  603.  leaving  737  Senate  bills 
and  resolutions  pending.  This  means  that 
although  the  committee  had  to  start  from 
scratch  by  requesting  departmental  reports' 
In  most  such  ca.ses,  action  was  taken  on 
45  percent  of  all  Senate  measures  received. 

Suspensions  of  deportation  by  the  At- 
torney General,  adjustments  of  status  under 
section  4  of  the  Displaced  Persona  Act,  as 
amended,  and  under  section  6  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act.  under  authority  delegated  by  the 
Congress,  are  reported  to  the  Congress  In 
groups;  but  In  the  committee,  each  such  In- 
dividual case  requires  separate  investigation, 
appraisal,  and  action.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  84th  Congress,  there  were  pending  In  the 
committee  537  cases  of  suspension  of  de- 
portation, to  which  wefe~  added  993  addi- 
tional cases  submlttsa  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Congress,  mal^ng  a  total  of  1 .530  cases, 
of  which  613  wel^  approved.  5  were  with- 
drawn by  the  Anomey  General,  and  9  cases 
were  not  appreved.  leaving  903  cases  In 
process  as  of  Aii[{ust  2.  1955. 

At  the  beginniHg  of  the  84th  Congress, 
there  were  pendlngv  1.018  cases  of  adjust- 
ment of  status  unde\the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  which  were 
added  287  additional  cases  submitted  dur- 
ing the  1st  session,  making  a  total  of  1.305 
cases,  of  which  611  were  spproved.  and  9 
were  withdrawn  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  62  were  not  approved,  leaving  633  cases 
in  process  on  August  2.  1955. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  84th  Congress, 
there  were  pending  41  cases  of  adjustment 
of  status  under  secUon  6  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act,  as  amended,  to  which  were  added 


3.393  additional  cases  submitted  during  the 
Ist  session,  making  a  total  oX  3.434  cases, 
of  which  409  were  approved,  and  7  were 
withdrawn  by  the  Attorney  General.  3  were 
not  approved,  and  8  were  held  for  further 
Information,  leaving  3.007  cases  In  process 
as  of  August  2.  1956. 

During  the  1st  session.  84th  Congress,  the 
committee  received  54  executive  nomina- 
tions, of  which  1  was  Associate  Justice,  of 
the  United  States.  31  were  Federal  Judges.  8 
were  United  States  attorneys,  10  were  United 
States  marshals.  1  was  a  memtwr  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  and  3 
were  members  of  the  Parole  Board. 

As  of  August  2,  1955,  nominations  pend- 
ing totaled  14. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  also  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
ELLENDER]  IS  Chairman  That  committee 
is  doing  very  outstanding  and  conscien- 
tious work.  However.  I  will  say  that  the 
subcommittee  to  which  I  have  referred 
handles  much  more  work  than  the  whole 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  means 
more  detailed  work,  of  course. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  but  it  is  work 
that  must  be  done. 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  must  be  done  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly ;  under  the 
law.  The  subcommittee  is  taiting  a  re- 
duction of  $9,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sec- 
retary mill  state  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  2,  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  word  "prior"  be- 
tween the  word  "the"  and  the  word 
"consent." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    CLEMENTS.      Mr.    President.    I, 
offer  the  following  amendments : 

On  page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  "Febru- 
ary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March"; 
and  on  page  2.  line  12.  strike  out 
•$102,000  •  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'•$93,500.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  am«»nd- 
ments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Clements  1 . 

The  amendments  were  a  creed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  172).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolt^d.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorised  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  tinder  sections 
134  (a)  and  136  of  the  LegUlaUve  Reorgan-^ 
Izatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  SUudlng  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matters 
pertaining  to  ImmlgraUon  and  naturalica- 
tlon. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  March  1,  1956,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1937.  Inclusive.  Is  authorised  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultanU;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  relmbursabls 
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services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  deparunents  or  agencies 
of  the  Government.  I 

SBC.  3.  The  committee  HiaU  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1957. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $93.- 
600,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  voucher:  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  comi^ttee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OP  THE  INTERNAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT  OF  1950  AND  OTHER 
LAWS 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1404,  Sen- 
ate Resolution   174. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI^CER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  Iby  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativi  Cleh|k.  A  resolution 
i^.  Res.  174)  to  investigate  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  and  other  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  requests  funds  for  the  inter- 
nal security  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  It  requests 
$285,000.  which  is  a  reduction  of  $7,000 
from  the  amount  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived last  year.  This  Is  a  very  hard- 
working subcommittee.  It  handles  bills 
of  a  legislative  nature  and  conducts  in- 
vestigations. I  do  not  believe  there  can 
be  any  doubt  that  the  subcommittee  is 
entitled  to  this  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  beg  to  dllTer  with 
my  good  friend  from  Mississippi.  The 
amount  appropriated  last  year  for  the 
subcommittee,  according  to  the  figures 
before  me — and  I  have  the  original  reso- 
lution— was  $260,000. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes,  but  the  Sena- 
tor is  mistaken,  because  $30,000  or  $35,- 
000  had  been  appropriated  previous  to 
that,  and  there  was  an  imexpended  bal- 
ance carried  over  from  the  year  before. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Thftt  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  was  money  that 
was  unexpended  at  the  end  of  1955. 
Both  resolutions  totaled  $292,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  resolution  does 
not  so  state. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  have  taken  a 
$7,000  cut. 

There  Is  something  else,  Mr.  President, 
to  which  I  should  refer.  Last  year  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
wanted  a  code  of  conduct  governing  In- 
vestigations, which  cost  the  committee 
$18,000  or  $19,000. 


Previously,  some  of  the  employees  of 
the  Internal  Security  8ubc<Mnmlttee 
were  doing  internal  security  work  for 
another  subc(xnmittee,  and  they  were 
transferred  to  this  committee.  I  do 
not  think,  in  fairness  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  C(Hnmimist  conspiracy,  this 
amoimt  should  be  reduced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
further? 

Mr.  EASTLAT^D.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  same  num- 
ber of  employees  as  were  employed  last 
year  be  on  the  payroll  this  year? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  no  plans  In 
that  regard.  If  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work,  they  will  be.  I  cannot  pre- 
dict how  many  employees  we  shall  have. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  we  do  not  have 
as  many  employees  at  this  time  as  we 
had  last  year. 

Mr.  BLLENDER.  I  notice  that  the 
budget  calls  for  25  employees. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.,  A  year  ago 
there  were  30  employees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  number  be 
about  the  same  as  it  was  last  year? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  think  it  will  be,  but " 
I  am  not  going  to  be  held  down  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was,  on  page  2,  line 
13.  to  insert  between  the  word  "the"  and 
the  word  "consent",  the  word  "prior." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  9,  to  strike 
the  word  "February"  and  insert  "March"; 
and  on  line  19,  to  strike  out  "$285,000" 
and  insert  "$261,250." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.     On  page  2, ' 
line  9,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  word 
"February"  and  insert  "March,"  and  on 
line  19,  to  strike  out  "$285,000"  and  in- 
sert "$261,250." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for 
another  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent  Is 
there  cooperation  between  the  Senator's 
committee  and  the  committee  on  the 
House  side?    Is  there  any  duplication? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  there  is  no 
duplication. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator's 
committee  coordinate  its  work  with  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Clemknts]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  186  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rtiles  of  the  Senate  Insofar  as 
they  relate  to  the  authority  of  the  committee 
beretinder,  to  make  a  complete  and  continu- 


ing study  and  Investigation  of  (1)  the  ad- 
ministration, operation,  and  enforcement  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  (2)  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  other  laws  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Internal  security 
of  the  United  SUtes;  and  (S)  the  extent, 
natiure.  and  effect  of  subversive  activities  In 
the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions. Including  but  not  limited  to. 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  infiltration  by  per- 
sons who  are  or  may  be  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  foreign  government  or  organiza- 
tions controlling  the  world  Communist 
movement  or  any  other  movement  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence. 

8«c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  March  1.  1956,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1957.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  stich  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consulUnts;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

See.  3.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9261.- 
250.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  RESTR7C- 
TIONS  ON  REAL  PROPERTY  HERE- 
TOFORE GRANTED  TO  THE  CITY 
OF  CHARLESTON.  S.  C. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1508, 
House  bill  2430. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wUl  be  stated  by  tiUe  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R 
2430)  to  release  certain  restrictions  on 
certain  real  property  heretofore  granted 
to  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  4,  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed,  upon  payment  by  the  city  of 
Charleston.  S.  C,  of  $500,000",  and  in- 
sert "the  Secretary  of  the  A^ny  ia  here- 
by authorized,  in  exchange  for  a  mini- 
mum 470-foot  extension  at  the  north  end 
of  the  existing  1,000-foot  reinforced  con- 
crete wharf  of  the  Charleston  Transpor- 
tation Depot,  and  the  installation  on  the 
extension  of  rail  trackage  with  necessary 
adjustments  to  connect  with  the  rail 
trackage  of  the  existing  wharf,  to  be 
constructed  by  the  said  city  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  or  its  lessee,  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  in  accordance  with 
plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,";  after  line  21, 
to  strike  out  "Beginnin,;  at  a  point  in 
the  west  harbor  line  of  the  Cooper  River 
(which  point  is  south  41  degrees  31  min- 
utes 30  seconds  west  a  distance  of  13.3 
feet  from  the  southemmost  comer  of 
the  concrete  dock,  formerly  the  dock  of 
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the  Cliarletton  Quartennaster  Interme- 
diate Depot;  and  which  point  is  the  ter- 
mhial  point  of  the  14th  call  in  the  deed 
dated  Pehruary  24.  1950.  from  the  City 
Council  of  Charleston  to  West  Virginia 
Pulp  t  Paper  Co.) :  thence  north  48  de- 
grees 28  minutes  30  seconds  west  for  a 
distance  of  2.999.27  feet,  along  the  prop- 
erty line  between  tract  12  and  tract  2. 
part  1.  to  a  point  (which  is  distant  11.42 
feet  north  68  degrees  33  minutes  east 
from  an  iron  pipe^ ;  thence  north  69  de- 
grees 00  minutes  east  a  distance  of  104.71 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  common 
to  this  tract  12.  tract  13  (leased  to  South 
Carolina  State  Ports  Authority  by  West 
Virginia  Pulp  k  Paper  Co.  by  indenture 
dated  February  4,  1947).  and  tract  10 
(leased  by  the  City  Council  of  Charles- 
ton to  North  Charleston  Terminal  Co.) ; 
thence  along  the  property  line  separating 
tracts  12  and  13.  north  86  degrees  45 
minutes  50  seconds  east  15.58  feet,  north 
88  degrees  32  minutes  20  seconds  east 
50.0  feet,  south  87  degrees  23  minutes 

40  seconds  east  50.0  feet,  south  82  de- 
grees 42  minutes  40  seconds  east  50.0 
feet,  south  76  degrees  46  minutes  40  sec- 
onds east  50.0  feet,  south  70  degrees  20 
minutes  40  seconds  east  50.0  feet,  south 
64  degrees  09  minutes  40  seconds  east 
50.0  feet,  south  56  degrees  48  minutes  30 
seconds  east  25.0  feet,  north  86  degrees 
57  minutes  50  seconds  east  373.90  feet, 
south  48  degrees  27  minutes  10  seconds 
east  899.77  feet,  south  41  degrees  32  min- 
utes 50  seconds  west  25.0  feet,  south  48 
degrees  27  minutes  10  seconds  east 
1.494.83  feet  to  a  point  on  the  east  edge 
of  the  concrete  dock;  thence  along  the 
east  edge  of  the  concrete  dock  south  41 
degrees  32  minutes  50  seconds  west  525.0 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning and  is  as  shown  on  drawing  No. 
799-47-1.  dated  August  1949,  on  file  in 
the  Office.  Chief  of  Engineers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army."  and  insert  "Begin- 
ning at  a  point  in  the  west  harbor  line 
of  the  Cooper  River  (which  point  is  south 

41  degrees  31  minutes  30  seconds  west  a 
distance  of  13.2  feet  from  the  southern- 
most comer  of  the  concrete  dock,  for- 
merly the  dock  of  the  Charleston  Quar- 
termaster Intermediate  Depot,  and 
which  point  Is  the  terminal  point  of  the 
14th  call  in  the  deed  dated  February  24. 
1950.  from  the  City  Council  of  Charles- 
ton to  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.) : 
thence  north  48  degrees  28  minutes  30 
seconds  west  2,999.27  feet,  along  lands 
of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
to  a  point  which  is  distant  11.42  feet 
north  68  degrees  33  minutes  east  from 
an  iron  pipe ;  thence  north  69  degrees  00 
minutes  east  a  distance  of  104.71  feet  to 
a  point  common  to  this  tract,  lands 
leased  by  the  city  of  Charleston  to  the 
North  Carolina  Terminal  Co.,  and  lands 
of  the  South  CaroUna  State  Ports  Au- 
thority: thence  along  lands  of  the  South 
Carolina  State  Ports  Authority  north  86 
degrees  45  minutes  50  seconds  east  15.58 
feet,  north  88  degrees  32  minutes  20  sec- 
onds east  50.00  feet,  south  87  degrees  23 
minutes  40  seconds  east  50.00  feet,  south 
82  degrees  42  minutes  40  seconds  east 
50.00  feet,  south  76  degrees  46  minutes 
40  seconds  east  50.00  feet,  south  70  de- 
grees 20  minutes  40  seconds  east  50.00 
feet,  south  64  degrees  09  minutes  40  sec- 


onds east  50.00  feet,  south  30  degrees  44 
minuties  40  seconds  east  24.55  feet,  north 
86  degrees  54  minutes  06  seconds  east 
374.48  feet,  south  48  degrees  27  minutes 
10  seconds  east  899.77  feet,  south  41  de- 
grees 32  minutes  50  seconds  west  25.00 
feet,  south  48  degrees  27  minutes  10  sec- 
onds east  1,494.83  feet  to  a  point  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  concrete  dock; 
thence  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  con- 
crete dock  south  41  degrees  31  minutes 
30  seconds  west  approximately  483.0  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning  and  containing 
30.75  acres,  more  or  less." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  l)e  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  I  should 
Uke  to  announce  that  at  the  policy  meet- 
ing today  it  was  determined  that  the 
farm  bill  would  be  considered  imme- 
diately after  the  completion  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action  upon  the  money  resolutions 
now  pending  on  the  calendar. 

In  addition,  the  policy  committee 
cleared  for  consideration  after  comple- 
tion of  the  farm  bill  Calendar  No.  364, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31,  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to 
the  election  (rf  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Also.  Calendar  No.  1287,  Senate  bill 
898.  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
regulate  the  use  by  motor  carriers  (un- 
der leases,  contracts,  or  other  arrange- 
ments) of  motor  vehicles  not  owned  by 
them,  in  the  furnishing  of  transporta- 
tion of  property. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly  \m- 
derstand  that  the  Senate  will  meet  and 
transact  business  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  that  If  we  start 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill  tomorrow 
the  debate  will  continue  iminterruptedly 
until  we  complete  it? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  is  correct,  un- 
less something  of  an  emergency  nature 
should  interrupt  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
If  we  can  start  the  debate  on  the  bill  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  continue  it  with- 
out other  matters  intervening  we  should 
be  able  to  complete  the  farm  bill  atwut 
Friday.  •- 

ItT.  CLEMENTS.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  kind  of  a  schedule  can  be 
met.  but  I  invite  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions yet  to  be  acted  upon,  and  I  think 
they  may  consume  a  good  deal  of  the 
time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  any  effort  been 
made  before  the  policy  committee  to 
have  the  Senate  sit  on  Saturday  so  that 
we  may  complete  action  on  thd  farm 
bill? 


Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  acting  majority  leader  that 
there  will  be  no  session  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Whether  we  com- 
plete action  on  the  farm  bill  or  not? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    That  is  correct. 


STUDY   OP   MATTERS    PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1406,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  165. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativi  Cl«jc  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  165)  to  make  a  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  constitutional  rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moMon  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  have  the  Senate 
act  now  on  the  resolution  which  has  Just 
been  made  the  unfinished  business,  but 
rather  to  take  it  up  immediately  after 
the  morning  hour  tomorrow. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
tLr.t  on  today.  February  20.  1956.  he  pre- 
stitcd  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  926)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Ventura  River  reclamation  project,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  adjourned 
until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 21. 1956,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Febrxiary  20,- 1956: 
In  the  Aemt 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  V  of  the  Offlcer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947: 

To  be  mtti&r  generaU \' 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Thomas  Williams, 
012818.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.  S.  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  Stevens  Lawton.  OU924, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.  S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Oen.  Arthur  Gilbert  Trudeau.  01S513, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.  S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Cbarlee  Lanier  Dasher.  Jr.. 
015634.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.  S.  Army ) . 
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,  MaJ .  Oen.  Haydon  Letnatre  Boatner,  O15041. 
'  Army  of  the  United  SUtM  (brigamw  gen- 
eral. U.  S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jamea  Bdward  Moore.  O1S6S0. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.  S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Armistead  Davis  Mead.  015767. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.  8.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Clyde  Davis  Bddleman.  015843. 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U  S.  Armyr. 

Lt.  Gen.  George  Henry  Decker,  015050, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.  8.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Maurice  Oavln.  017678, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.  8.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gordon  Byrotn  Ro^rs,  015630, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.  S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Bateman  Peploe.  016346. 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.  S.  Army). 

MaJ  Gon.  Hobart  Hewett.  012328.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.  8. 
Army) . 

MnJ.  Oen.  Bernard  Linn  Robinson.  013653, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
enO.  U.  S.  Army). 

To  he  brigadier  generaU 

MaJ.  Oen.  Aubrey  Strode  Newman.  016009. 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (calonel.  U.  S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Pranlclln  Bird.  016179. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (.colouel,  U.  S. 
Army). 

To  be  major  generals,  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.  Oen.  Alvin  Levi  Gorby.  016546, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
Medical  Corps.  U.  S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  Patrick  Cooney,  017338. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
Medical  Corps.  U.  S.  Army). 

To    be    brigadier    generals.    Medical    Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  Stuart  Gross  Smith.  016369, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps.  U.  S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ell>ert  DeCoursey.  017813,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  Army). 

To  be   brigadier  general.  Dental   Corps 

Brig.  Oen.  Arthur  Letcher  Irons,  016526, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Dental 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army). 

The  foliowlng-named  officers  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  the  grades  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  rubcection  515  (c)  of  the 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Henry  Tvdley.  016075, 
United  States  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  Sherrlll  OrltHng.  01641S, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kdward  Harold  McDanlel, 
016497.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.  6  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  ^njamin  Denniatqn. 
017315,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.  S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Lewis  Bell.  Jr..  017549, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  S. 
Army).  , 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Ellal  Bush,  017634.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Nelson  Marquis  Lynde,  Jr., 
017730.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.  S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Francis  Regis  Seite.  017734. 
Army  oC  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  8. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Jefferson  Wood.  018064, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  S. 
Army). 


To  be  brigadier  generaU 

Col.  George  Robinson  Mather,  018696. 
United  SUtes  Army. 

Col.  WlUiam  Jonas  Ely.  018974.  United 
States  Army. 

Col.  Frederick  William  Oibb.  019333.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenaut  colonel, 
U.  S.  Army). 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20, 1956 

The  House  met  at  12  o'cloclc  noon. 
The  Chcplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braslcamp, 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Creator  and  bene- 
factor, inspire  us  during  this  Brother- 
hood Week  with  a  clear  vision  of  the  high 
and  helpful  things  that  we  are  privileged 
to  do  together  for  the  welfare  of  all  uan- 
kind. 

Grant  that,  as  brothers"  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  our  minds  and  hearts  may  be  im- 
pervious to  those  attitudes  and  feelings 
of  prejudice  and  pride,  of  dislike  and  in- 
difference, which  we  know  are  so  alien 
and  contrary  to  His  spirit. 

We  pray  that,  as  we  engage  in  the 
great  enterprise  of  building  the  temple  of 
world  peace,  we  may  seek  to  do  Thy  will 
and  help  us  to  hasten  that  glorious  day 
of  prediction  when  men  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks  and  nations  shall 
learn  war  no  more. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  16,  1956,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  8787.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
rated stationery  allowance  in  the  case  of  a 
Member  of  the  Houec  of  Representatives 
elected  for  a  portion  of  a  term; 

H.  R.  8796.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  service  furnished 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  J.  Res.  455.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
hurley  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas; 

H.  J.  Res.  518.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas; 

H.  J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
Maryland  tobacco  acreage  allotmente  and 
marketing  quotas;  and 

IL  J.  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  26,  1953,  relat- 
ing to  electrical  and  mechanical  office  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  remove  officers  and  committees  from  cer- 
tain limitations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  inx>- 
vldlng  for  a  Joint  committee  to  arrange  for 


the  Inauguration  of  the  President-elect  of 
the  United  States.  January  20.  1957. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
.requested: 

8.3053.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  Auditorium 
Commission  may  submit  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  civic  audi- 
torium to  be  constructed  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  provide  that  such  Commis- 
sion shall  continue  in  existence  until  the 
construction  of  such  auditoriimi  shall  have 
been  completed;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
prlnt\for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  thet^udiciary  copies  of  certain  hearings 
and  reports  of  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 


AMENDING  NATURAL  GAS  ACT- 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  <^. 
DOC.  NO.  342)  f 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House: 

OrnCE   OF  THE   ClJl^K. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  February. 17,  l»5t. 
The  honorable  the  Speakbk. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sn :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addrersed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived in  the  Clerk's  office  on  February  17, 
1956,  and  said  to  contain  a  veto  message  from 
the  President  on  H.  R.  6645,  an  act  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  as  amended. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Raij>h  R.  Robehts. 
Clerk.    United    States    House    of 
Bcpresentatives. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Rejtre:8entatives: 

I  am  unable  to  approve  H.  R.  6645,  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  as  amended. 
This  I  regret  because  I  am  in  accord  with 
its  basic  objectives. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  bill,  a  body 
of  evidence  has  accumulated  indicating 
that  private  persons,  apparently  repre- 
senting only  a  very  small  segment  of  a 
great  and  vital  industry,  have  been  seek- 
ing to  further  their  own  interests  by 
highly  questionable  activities.  These  in- 
clude efforts  that  I  deem  to  be  so  arro- 
gant and  so  much  in  defiance  of  accepta- 
ble standards  of  propriety  as  to  risk 
creating  doubt  among  the  American 
peopte  concerning  the  integrity  of 
governmental  processes. 

Legally  constituted  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment are  now  engaged  in  investigat- 
'Hig  this  situation.  These  Investigations 
cannot  be  concluded  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  10-day  period  within  which 
the  President  must  act  upon  the  legisla- 
tion imder  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  I  would  not  be  discharging 
my  own  duty  were  I  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation tiefore  the  activities  in  question 
have  been  fully  investigated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
To  do  so  under  such  conditions  could 
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well  create  long-term  apprehension  In 
the  minds  of  the  American  people.  It 
would  be  a  disservice  both  to  the  people 
and  to  their  Congress.  Accordingly.  I 
return  H.  R.  6645  without  my  approval. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  make  quite 
clear  that  legislation  conforming  to  the 
basic  objectives  of  H.  R.  6645  is  needed. 
It  is  needed  because  the  type  of  regula- 
tion of  producers  of  natural  gas  which 
is  required  under  present  law  will  dis- 
courage individual  initiative  and  incen- 
tive to  explore  for  and  develop  new 
sources  of  supply. 

In  the  long  run  this  will  limit  supplies 
of  gas  which  is  contrary  not  only  to  the 
national  interest  but  especially  to  the 
interest  of  consumers. 

I  feel  that  any  new  legislation,  in  addi- 
tion to  furthering  the  long-term  interest 
of  consumers  in  plentiful  supplies  of  gas, 
should  include  specific  language  protect- 
ing consumers  in  tlieir  right  to  fair 
prices. 

DWIGHT  D.   ElSENHOWFR. 

The  White  House,  February  17. 1956. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of 
the  President  will  be  spread  at  large 
upon  the  Journal. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  bill  and  the  message  of  the 
President  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  A  MEMBER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House: 

Feb«uart  20.  1958. 
The  honorable  the  Speaker  . 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sm:  A  certificate  of  election  in  due  form 
of  law  for  the  Honorable  James  C.  Healet 
as  a  Representative-elect  to  the  84th  Con- 
greM  from  the  22d  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Honorable  Sidney  A.  Pine, 
has  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
ol  New  York,  and  is  on  file  In  this  office. 
Respectfully   yours. 

Ralph  R..  RoBniTS. 
Clerk.  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY  appeared  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the 
oath  of  office. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  McCulloch,  may  have 
leave  of  absence  until  the  Aid  of  the 
month  while  away  on  official  business. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMBARGO  ON  SHIPMENT  OP  ARMS 
TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  administration  is  worthy  of  condign 
criticism  for  lifting  the  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Was 
the  administration  right  when  it  first 
stispended  the  shipment  or  was  it  right 
when  it  vetoed  the  suspension,  or  is  it  a 
question  of  who  gets  the  President's  ear 
last.  The  President  deplores  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East.  He  said  de- 
fensive arms  to  Israel,  surrounded  by 
enemies,  would  be  an  arms  race,  but 
arms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  a  member  of  the 
Arab  League  bent  upon  Israel's  annihila- 
tion would  not  be  contributing  to  the 
arms  race. 

That  is  like  feeding  beefsteaks  to  a 
tiger  in  the  hope  of  making  the  tiger  a 
vegetarian.  Assuredly  our  State  Depart- 
ment has  blundered  stupidly  in  the  han- 
dling of  these  shipments.  The  adminis- 
tration can  only  exculpate  itself  by 
granting  defensive  arms  to  the  little 
State  of  Israel. 

Yesterday,  the  New  York  Times,  edi- 
torially said: 

There  is  just  one  kind  of  adjective  for  the 
project  revealed  and  interrupted  early  Fri- 
day morning  to  send  18  United  States  tanks 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  might  use  the  word 
preposterous.  Somebody  blundered  in  sanc<- 
tlonlng  this  arrangement.  Somebody  blun- 
dered in  the  apparent  belief  that  the  tanks 
had  already  been  shipped.  Somelxxly  blun- 
dered even  more  egreglously  In  keeping  the 
whole  matter  secret  until  it  chanced  to  be 
exposed.  Senator  George  suggests  an  inves- 
tigation— It  seems  a  good  Idea. 

It  Is  not  that  there  U  anything  Illegal  In 
getting  rid  of  some  surplus  military  equip- 
ment. It  Is  Ingenuous  rather  than  sinful 
to  consider,  as  we  seem  to  have  considered, 
as  the  British  apparently  still  believe  and  as 
the  French  may  have  thought,  that  equlp-< 
ment  of  this  sort  will  under  no  clrctim- 
stances  be  used  for  aggressive  purposes  and 
will  somehow  contribute  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

The  tragic  Irony  of  the  episode  la  partly  In 
Its  revelation  of  a  kind  of  befuddlement  In 
our  Near  Eastern  foreign  policy.  We  have 
been  hesitating  to  send  arms  or  money  for 
arms  to  the  little  State  of  Israel,  whose  gov- 
ernment fears  the  power  of  Its  Arab  neigh- 
bors when  that  power  Is  fortified  by  Jet 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  submarines  provided 
by  Communist  governments.  But  certainly 
we  do  not  Improve  this  situation  when  we 
Increase  the  military  strength  of  a  country 
that  can  easily  threaten  Israel  from  the  east 
as  Egypt  threatens  It  from  south  and  east. 

The  only  excuse  I  can  see  for  the  bun- 
gling of  the  State  Department  lies  in  a 
quotation  from  John  Morley:  "A  govern- 
ment must  contain  a  ballast  of  medi- 
ocrity to  steady  the  ship." 


WICKERSHAM  OP  WASHITA 

Mr.   TRIMBLE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
fine  old  American  tradition  to  link  the 
name  of  deeds  to  those  who  have  done 
these  deeds.  In  the  military  field,  An- 
drew Jackson  is  one  with  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans:  John  J.  Pershing  is  one 
to  the  Battle  of  the  Meuse-Argonne. 


In  government.  Jefferson  Is  bound  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  Madison, 
to  the  Constitution:  in  invention.  Fulton 
is  identified  with  the  steamboat;  Whit- 
ney, with  the  cotton  gin. 

Just  such  a  man  was  bom  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas,  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve 
in  the  Congress.  His  birthplace  was  a 
farm  near  Lone  Rock  in  Baxter  County. 
I  have  known.  I  still  know,  many  of  his 
family.  He  now  serves  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Oklahoma  in  the 
Congress.  His  name  is  Victor  Wicker- 
sham. 

On  February  9.  1956,  on  Victor  Wick- 
ERSHAM's  49th  birthday,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  180.  the  Kerr- 
Monroney-Wickersham  bill.  This  ac- 
complishment represented  years  of 
planning  and  effort  on  the  part  of  my 
friend  and  associate  aided  by  other 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation. 
This  enactment  is  de.xigned  to  give  irri- 
gation facilities  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Washita  River  Basin,  to  provide  ade- 
quate drinking  water  for  the  commu- 
nities of  that  region,  and  to  protect  these 
people  from  the  peril  of  fioods. 

Victor  Wickersham  will,  without 
doubt,  be  known  for  other  services  to 
his  homefolks.  He  is  a  man  of  many 
abilities. 

I  might  think  of  him  as  Wickersham 
of  Lone  Rock.  Others  might  think  of 
him  as  Wickersham  of  Mangum. 

But — and  this  I  sincerely  believe  will 
always  be  true— there  will  be  untold 
thousands  who  will  hold  him  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  as  Wickersham  of 
Washita. 
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VETO  OP  THE  GAS  BILL 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  President  Eisenhower  has 
vetoed  the  natural  gas  bill.  I  comph- 
ment  the  President  on  his  courage,  wis- 
dom, and  consideration  for  the  home- 
owners of  this  Nation  who  use  natural 
gas.  I  congratulate  him  for  his  integrity 
in  overcoming  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
producers  by  his  veto. 

I  voted  against  the  bill  to  remove  the 
natural  g^s  producers  from  Federal  reg- 
ulation because  it  would  have  resulted 
In  higher  gas  prices  to  the  consiuners. 
Utility  services  must  be  controlled  and 
regulated  to  protect  homeowners,  and 
other  consumers,  against  unreasonable 
and  arbitrary  price  gouging. 

Most  of  the  people  in  ipy  congressional 
district  are  natural  gas  users,  who  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  only  way  they  can  be  protected  is 
by  fair  and  just  regulations  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Power  Commission! 

Had  the  natural  gas  bill  became  a  law, 
the  New  York  areas  gas  bill  would  have 
been  Immediately  increased  by  $1  million 
a  month.  With  no  regulatory  agency  to 
keep  the  price  of  natural  gas  fair  and 
stable,  the  price  could  go  on  and  on,  to 
increases   that   would   be   astronomical 


and  imbearable  for  the  consumers  6f 
this  country. 

This  veto  is  one  more  example  of  the 
kind  of  Integrity  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  has  brought  to  Washing- 
toa 


VETO  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NATURAL  GAS  BILL 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  per- 
formed a  great  public  service  in  vetoing 
the  natural  gas  bill.  This  particular  bill 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. I.  for  one.  could  see  no  public  in- 
terest in  the  measure — either  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  gas-producing  States 
or  let  alone  from  the  gas-consuming 
States. 

The  entire  country,  I  am  sure,  is  grate- 
ful for  President  Eisenhower's  wise  deci- 
sion in  this  matter.  It  Is  difficult  for  me 
to  tmderstand  those  arguments  that  are 
now  being  advanced,  and  in  poor  taste, 
that  the  veto  message  is  an  attack  upon 
the  Congress.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  merely  echoing  the 
sentiments  of  the  entire  Nation  when 
he  made  reference  to  the  brazen  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation,  and  when  I  say 
'sponsors"  I  mean  thoae  outside  the 
Congress. 

If  and  when  this  measure  comes  be- 
fore the  House  in  an  attempt  to  ovenide 
the  President's  veto,  you  may  be  assured 
that  I  will  vote  to  sustain  the  President's 
action.  If.  therefore,  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  the  President's  veto  was 
an  attack  upon  the  Congress,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  test  such  sentiment  by  bring- 
ing the  measure  up  in  an  attempt  to 
override  the  veto,  but  I  am  certain.  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  will  not  dare  do  this. 


VETO  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NATURAL  GAS  BILL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  voted  against  the  natural  gas 
bill,  and  who  will  support  the  veto  mes- 
sage, if  it  should  come  up  in  the  House 
for  a  vote — which  I  doubt  will  take 
place — I  am  disappointed  in  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  message. 

The  real  and  main  reason  for  a  veto, 
consumer  protection,  was  third  In  point 
of  significance  in  the  veto  message. 

I  am  amazed,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent went  out  of  his  way  to  cast  a  cloud 
over  those  who  voted  for  the  bill.  I  can- 
not believe  he  intended  to  do  so.  but  he 
has  done  so  by  the  language  he  used,  and 
also  by  the  order  of  imiwrtance  of  the 


reasons  for  his  veto.  If  the  President  did 
not  intend  to  cast  a  cloud,  he  should  so 
publicly  state  and  thereby  clarify  his 
message. 

Just  because  some  individuals  outside 
of  the  Congress  did  something  wrong,  or 
illegal,  if  the  latter,  is  no  justification  for 
a  cloud  of  guilt  being  thrown  over  all  the 
Members  who  voted  for  the  biH.  Such 
Members  are  justified  in  resenting  the 
innuendo  which,  I  assume  and  trust,  was 
unintentionally  contained  in  the  veto 
message.  In  all  fairness  to  such  Mem- 
bers, there  should  be  a  clarification. 

While  I  disagreed  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill  with  those  who  voted  for  it,  I  want 
it  known  clearly,  and  distinctly,  and  un- 
mistakably that  as  an  Individual,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  and  as  the  major- 
ity leader,  I  have  every  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  the  honesty  of  my  col- 
leagues who  voted  for  this  measure. 


POLITICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my-vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  I  read  the  veto  message  4  or  5 
times.  I  did  not— I  do  not — ^feel  badly 
about  my  vote  or  the  veto.  The  Presi- 
dent has  a  very,  very  high  ethical  stand- 
ard. It  goes  away  beyond  any  law  or 
rule  of  the  House  or  any  of  the  com- 
mittees about  whsU  the  Members  of  the 
House  or  the  political  committees  should 
do  in  the  matter  of  eith^  soliciting  or 
spending  funds  for  political  purposes. 
As  I  read  that  message,  what  he  was  get- 
ting at  was  that  he  was  disturbed  t>e- 
cause  someone  might  think  that  some 
Member  of  the  Congress  was  unduly  in- 
fiuenced  by  some  contribution  that  was 
made  by  those  favoring  the  bill.  Nothing 
much  has  been  said  or  printed  about 
those  who  spent  v^t  sums  in  opposition 
to  its  passage.  As  I  understand  the  prac- 
tice, for  years  it  has  been  the  custom — 
no  one  has  considered  it  illegal — for 
Members  of  .the  House  and  Members  of 
the  other  body  to  accept  money  for  cam- 
paign purposes.  The  law  expressly  au- 
thorizes the  practice.  Someone  thinks 
a  Member  is  doing  all  right;  they  want 
to  keep  that  Member  here;  they  send 
money  to  that  Member's  campaign  com- 
mittee. A  number,  few  at  least  can  run 
a  campaign  himself.  Where  did  Ihe 
President  fail,  if  he  failed  at  all?  I  am 
not  critical,  but  if  he  did  fail.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  In  not  sasring  that  money  was 
\ised  in  opposition  to  the  bill  and  rec- 
ognizing that  those  who  lobbied  against 
it  were  interested  financially  in  its  de- 
feat. The  President  might  well,  as  long 
as  he  was  calling  attention  to  campaign 
contributions  to  elect  Congressmen  that 
dollars  by  the  million  are  contributed 
in  every  campaign  to  nominate  and  elect 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents,  find 
me  a  man.  if  you  can,  who  is  qualified, 
who  can  adequately  finance  a  campaign 


for  the  office  ot  President— is  there  any 
reason  why  citizens  should  not  contribute 
'  to  the  success  of  a  cause  in  which  they 
believe.* 


THE  VETO  ACESSAQE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER:  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  was 
also  one  of  those  who  were  amazed  and 
shocked  when  a  copy  of  the  veto  mes- 
sage was  delivered  to  me  by  one  of  the 
assistants  of  the  President  Friday  after- 
noon. I,  too,  read  and  I  reread  the  veto 
message.  I  tried  to  analyze  it.  I  have 
meditated  over  it  since. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  there  Is  nothing 
else  that  I  can  get  out  of  this  veto  mes- 
sage than  it  is  a  reflection  and  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  one  of  our  great  industries. 

The  message  is  difficult  to  understand, 
coming  from  the  President.  I  think  the 
only  way  that  it  can  be  clarified  as  to 
what  was  intended,  since  the  President 
twice  in  the  message  said  he  believed 
in  the  legislation;  that  it  was  the  kind 

of  legislation  needed  for  the  consumer 

the  only  way  he  can  clarify  his  position, 
Is  to  present  to  the  Congress  a  bill  that 
will  meet  his  requirements  for  these 
basic  objectives.  I  call  upon  him  to  do 
so.    It  should  be  done  at  once. 


CONSENT  CAI£NDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


MEMBERSHIP   BY   UNITED   STATES 
IN  UNESCO,  ET  CETERA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  5894) 
to  amend  the  act  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  Education- 
al. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
to  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  gifts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi  ob- 
jected. 

DISPOSAL  OF  LANDS  ACQUIRED 
UNDER  TITLE  m  OF  THE  BANK- 
HEAD-JONES  FARM  TENANT  ACT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.  R.  6815) 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  disposition  of 
property  acquired  under' title  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Johes  Farm  Tenant  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejtxiice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of'  the  gmtleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objectlcn. 
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NATIONAL  PARM-CITY  WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  317)  designating  the  last  week  In 
October  of  each  year  as  National  Farm- 
City  Week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


JNCREASINO  CERTAIN  PATENT  AND 
TRADEMARK  FEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7416>  to 
fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  OCBce 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.   I  object. 


LUMBEE  INDIANS  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  4656) 
relating  to  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  whether  or  not 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  in  any  way 
whatsoever  commit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  future  to  the  furnishing  of 
•ervices  or  monetary  stmis? 

Ml*.  CARLYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  that  nor  is  it  expected  that  it 
will  cost  the  Qovemment  one  penny. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  is  no  obligation  in- 
Tolved.  as  far  a*  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  if  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  approved? 

Mr.  CARLYLE.     None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  simply  provides  for 
the  change  of  the  name? 

Mr.  CARLYLE.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows  : 

Whereas  many  Indians  now  living  In  Robe- 
ton  and  adjoining  counties  are  descendants 
of  that  once  large  and  prosperous  tribe  which 
occupied  the  lands  along  the  Lumbee  River 
at  the  time  of  the  earliest  white  settlement 
In  that  section:   and 

Whereas  at  the  time  of  their  first  contacts 
with  the  colonists,  these  Indians  were  a  well- 
established  and  distinctive  people  living  in 
European-type  houses  In  jiettled  towns  and 
crmmunltles,  owning  slaves  and  livestock, 
tilling  the  soil,  and  practicing  many  of  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  European  clvUlzatlon;  and 

Whereas  by  reason  of  tribal  legend,  coupled 
with  a  distinctive  appearance  and  manner  of 
speech  and  the  frequent  recurrence  among 
them  of  family  names  such  as  Oxendlne, 
Locklear,  Chavis.  Drlnkwater.  Bullard.  Low- 
cry,  ijampaon,  and  otliers,  also  found  on  the 


roster  at  the  earliest  English  settlements, 
these  Indians  may.  with  considerable  show 
of  reason,  trace  their  origin  to  an  admix- 
ture of  colonial  blood  wltb  certain  coastal 
tribes  of  Indians;  and 

Whereas  these  people  are  naturally  and 
understandably  proud  of  their  heritage,  and 
desirous  of  establishing  their  social  status 
and  preserving  their  racial  history:  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Indians  now 
residing  In  Robeson  and  adjoining  counties 
of  North  Carolina,  originally  found  by  the 
first  white  settlers  on  the  Lumbee  River  In 
Robeson  County,  and  claiming  Joint  descent 
from  remnants  cf  early  American  colonists 
and  certain  tribes  of  Indians  originally  in- 
habiting the  coastal  regions  of  North  Caro- 
lina, shall,  from  and  after  the  ratification  of 
this  act,  be  known  and  designated  as  Lun\bee 
Indians  of  North  Carolina  and  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  all  rights,  privileges,  and  Inununitlee 
enjoyed  by  them  as  citizens  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  of  the  United  States  as 
they  enjoyed  before  the  enactment  of  this 
act,  and  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  all 
the  obligations  and  duties  of  such  citizens 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  In  con- 
flict with  tb\A  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONFERRING  JURISDICTION   UPON 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT 

COURTS     TO     ADJUDICATE    CER- 
TAIN CLAIMS 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  5862) 
to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  United  States 
district  courts  to  adjudicate  certain 
claims  of  Federal  employees  for  the  re- 
covery of  fees,  salaries,  or  compensation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  bill  whether  or  not  this 
proposed  legislation  is  specifically  lim- 
ited to  the  small  number  of  individuals 
and  the  several  cases  which  are  set  forth? 

Mr.  WATTS.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Michigan  that  it 
only  covers  those  cases  that  have  been 
filed  prior  to  October  31.  1951. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  bearing  in 
mind  that  explanation,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding 
any  lapse  of  time  or  statute  of  limitations, 
and  ^notwithstanding  section  1346  (d)  (2) 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  jxirlsdictlon 
of  all  civil  actions  or  claims  to  recover  fees, 
salary,  or  compensation  for  official  services 
of  employees  of  the  United  States  which 
were  filed  prior  to  October  31.  1951,  and  were 
thereafter  dismissed  for  want  of  Jxirisdiction 
as  a  result  of  the  amendment  made  to  such 
section  by  section  50  (b)  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  certain  titles  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes."  ap- 
proved October  31.   1951. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


UTILIZATION  OF         PRIVATELY 

OWNED  SHIPPING  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PRI- 
VATELY OWED  VEHICLES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2286)  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  utilization  of 
privately  owned  shipping  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  tran5portation  of  pri- 
vately owned  motor  vehicles  of  certain 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.sideratlon  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  in  order  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  explanation  of 
the  bill  and  the  reports  on  the  bill. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  con- 
troversy with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  It  is  designed  to  remove  a  re- 
striction in  the  law  which  probably  was 
never  meant  to  have  the  effect  which  It 
has  had.  Under  existing  law.  Armed 
Services  personnel  are  authorized  to 
have  their  privately  owned  vehicles 
transported  overseas  at  Government  ex- 
pense. But  the  law  provides  that  suet 
shipments  are  to  be  made  on  Govern^ 
ment-owned  vessels.  The  simple  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  would  be  to  permit  snch 
shipments  to  be  made  on  privately  o^ned 
American-flap  vessels. 

The  legislation  was  recommended  by 
the  Hoover  Commission  ahd  al.so  by  the 
Department  of  Defen.se,  and  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
knows  of  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

However,  I  munt  advise  this  body  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  indicated 
to  me,  through  Adm.  Francis  C.  Dene- 
brink,  commander,  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service,  an  objection  to  the 
language  of  both  House  Report  1686  and 
to  Senate  Report  1163.  which  have  been 
filed  in  connection  with  this  bill.  As 
expressed  to  me.  Admiral  Denebrlnk 
fears  that  he  will  be  subject  to  pressure 
by  force  of  the  language  in  these  com- 
mittee reports  to  reduce  the  nucleus  fleet 
presently  operated  by  MSTS.  This,  he 
advises  me  Informally,  will  not  be  the 
result  of  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  It  appropriate  at  this 
time  for  me  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
merits  of  the  position  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se.  I  do,  however.  In 
all  fairness,  wish  to  have  included  at 
this  time  a  statement  which  they  have 
given  to  me  indicating  their  position  in 
connection  with  this  legislation.  The 
statement  follows: 

1.  In  both  Senate  Report  No.  1163  (Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce) and  House  Report  No.  1686  (Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries) 
the  assumption  is  made  that  passage  of  S. 
2286  would  make  possible  the  reduction  In 
the  size  of  the  Government  (MSTS)  nucleus 
fleet. 

'2.  To  remove  the  possibility  of  misunder- 
standings, it  should  be  reiterated,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  that  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  MSTS  nucleus  fleet 
is  established  and  adjusted.  In  response  to 
the  determinations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  to  provide  (a)  immediate  capability 
In  an  emergency,  (b)  shipping  capabUlty  for 
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project*  In  remote  areas  beyond  the  custom- 
ary trading  warranties  of  commercial  car- 
riers, and  (c)  an  adequate  base  for  neoes- 
aary  expansion  to  meet  emi^rgency  or  moblll- 
aatton  requirements  In  support  of  approved 
plans   for    national    defense. 

3.  The  ships  and  personnel  of  the  nucleus 
fleet  under  the  control  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  provide  the  hard  core 
on  which  necessary  expansion  will  be  ef- 
fected: 

(a)  to  guarantee  extensive  and  rapid  de- 
ployment of  United  States  Armed  Forces  In 
the  event  of  and  during  an  emergency; 

(b)  to  Insure  responsiveness  of  logistic 
support  to  command  decision  by  providing 
the  necessary  logistic  support,  under  mili- 
tary control,  for  the  execution  of  strategic 
and  tactical  decisions;  and 

(c)  to  Insiire  security,  la  the  Interests  of 
national  defense,  of  movements  of  men  and 
materials  requiring  a  high  degree  of  secu- 
rity classification. 

4.  The  present  composition  of  the  BfSTS 
nucleus  fleet  Is  well  wltliin  the  limits  set 
forth  in  the  memorandum  |of  agreement  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  dommerce  and  De- 
fense and  concurred  in  by  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilisation,  and  lij  consistent  with 
our  international  commitments,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  NATOlpool  of  shipping. 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  possible  passage 
of  S.  2286.  under  prevailing  world  condi- 
tions It  is  not  contemplate!  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  any  material  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  at  this  time  In  the  com- 
position of  the  nucleus  fleet. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdriiw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  sjKtlon  901  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  •[Sec.  901.";  and 
(2)  adding  at  the  end  tbei-eof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows:  I 

"(b)  (1)  That  notwlthstiindlng  any  other 
provision  of  law,  privately  <>wned  American 
shipping  services  may  be  utilized  for  the 
transportation  at  Governn)ent  expense  of 
motor  vehicles  owned  by  ijersonnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  by  clvllUn  employees  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  of  the  De- 
partmenU  of  the  Army.  th«  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force  on  other  than  temporary  duty 
orders,  except  that  nothing  contained  here- 
in shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  In- 
land transportation  of  any  motor  vehicle 
within  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  by  regulations  authorise  such 
transportation  by  commercial  means  If 
available  at  reasonable  rates  and  conditions 
or  by  Government  means  on  a  space  avail- 
able basis,  and  shall  limit  such  transporta- 
tion to  one  vehicle  for  the  personal  use  of 
each  authorized  person.  Transportation 
other  than  by  water  (unless  In  an  overseas 
area  as  a  part  of  a  move  Involving  transpor- 
tation by  water)  shall  not  be  authorized  ex- 
cept upon  approval  In  advance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  such  othjBr  officials  as  he 
may  designate." 

With  the  following  comimittee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  beginning  on  line  4 'substitute 
the  following:  "That  section  901  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"•(c)  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  privately  owned  American 
shipping  services  may  be  utilized  for  the 
transportation  of  motor  vehicles  owned  by 
Government  personnel  whenever  transpor- 


tation of  such  vehicle*  at  Oovemment  ex- 
pense Is  otherwise  authorized  by  law*." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  am«ided  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Blarine 
Act  of  1936  so  as  to  provide  for  the  utili- 
zation of  privately  owned  shipping  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  privately  owned  vehicles." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JUNIPER  DIVISION  OF  THE  WAPI- 
NTTIA  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT,  OREGON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.  R.  1779) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Juniper  division  of  the  Wapini- 
tia  Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  M  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
approximately  2.100  acres  of  arid  land  In 
Wasco  County.  Oreg..  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Juniper  division  of  the 
Waplnltia  Federal  reclamation  project  In 
accordance  with  the  provlslotis  of  the.  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  (act  of  June  17,  1902. 
32  SUt.  388,  and  acU  amendatory  thereof 
or  supplementary  thereto). 

8bc.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Juniper 
division  SSM.OOO.  pltu  such  amounts,  If  any. 
as  may  be  required  by  reason  of  changes  in 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  types  In- 
volved therein  as  shown  by  enelreerlng  cost 
Indices  and.  In  addition  thereto,  such  sums 
as  are  required  to  operate  and  malnUln  the 
division. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Psge  1.  line  10,  add  the .  following  new 
sentences: 

"The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
Investigate,  plan,  and  construct  the  mini- 
mum basic  faculties  required  for  access  by 
the  visiting  public  to,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  health  and  safety  and  of  public 
property  on,  lands  withdrawn  or  acquired 
for  Juniper  division.  The  costs  thereof,  in 
the  amount  of  not  more  than  $34,870,  shall 
be  nonreimbursable  and  nonretumable." 

Page  2.  line  2,  strike  the  flgure  "S56Q.000." 
and  Insert  the  figure  "$563,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  RECLAMATION  LAWS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.  R.  6643) 
to  amend  the  reclamation  laws  to  provide 
that  excess  lands  acquired  by  foreclosure 
or  inheritance  may  receive  water  tem- 
porarily for  5  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  etc..  That  section  46  of  the 
Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  of  ICay  25,  1926 


(44  Stat.  640:  43  U.  8.  C.  423  (e) )  la  amended 
by  adding  thereto  after  the  words  "land  In- 
volved In  such  fraudulent  sales;"  and  before 
the  words  "Provided  further"  the  foUowlng- 
"Provided,  however.  That  If  excess  land  U  ac- 
quired by  foreclostire  or  other  process  of  law, 
by  conveyance  In  satisfaction  of  mortgages 
by  InherlUnce,  or  by  devise,  water  therefor 
may  be  furnished  temporarily  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  6  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  such  acquisition,  delivery  of  water  there- 
after ceasing  unUl  the  transfer  thereof  to  a 
landowner  duly  qualified  to  secure  water 
therefor:". 

Sec.  2.  The  portion  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  August  9,  1912  (37  Stat.  266;  43  U.  8.  C. 
644),  reading  "but  any  such  excess  land 
acquired  at  any  time  In  good  faith  by  descent. 
by  will,  or  by  foreclostire  of  any. lien  may  be 
held  for  2  years  and  no  longer  after  Its 
acquisition"  Is  amended  by  deleUng  the  word 
"two"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  the 
word  "Ave". 

With  the  following  codunlttee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  aU  oj  section  2 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  act  of  August  9 
1912  (37  Stat.  266;  43  U.  S.  C.  544) ,  Is  amend-' 
ed  by  deleting  that  portion  reading  'but 
any  such  excess  land  acquired  at  any  time  In 
good  faith  by  descent,  by  wUl.  or  by  fore- 
closure of  any  Uen  may  be  held  for  2  years 
and  no  longer  after  lu  acquisition;'  and 
adding  in  lieu  thereof  'but  any  such  access 
land  acquired  by  foreclosure  or  other  process 
of  law.  by  conveyance  In  satisfaction  of  mort- 
gages, by  Inheritance,  or  by  tlevlse.  may  be 
held  for  6  years  and  no  longer  after  Its 
acquisition,  and  water  may  be  temporarily 
fiu-nuhed  during  that  time'." 

"Sec.  3,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I* 
authorized,  upon  request  of  sny  holder  of  an 
existing  contract  un<^er  t^ie  Federal  reclama- 
tion Uws  (act  of  June  17.  1903,  32  SUt.  388 
and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
mentary thereto) .  to  amend  the  contract  to 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  aectlouf  1  and  2 
of  this  act," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  I 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  rkon- 
slder  was  laid  on  the  table.  ^V 


REPEALING  CERTAIN  LAWS  RELAT- 
ING TO  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMI- 
NATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  2108) 
to  repeal  certain  laws  relating  to  profes- 
sional examinations  for  promotion  of 
medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  ofBcers 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  following  laws 
are  repealed: 

(1)  Section  5  of  the  act  of  April  23.  1908 
(ch.  150,  35  Stat.  67),  as  amended. 

(2)  The  proviso  under  the  heading  "Medi- 
cal Department"  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1909 
(ch.  252.  35  Stat.  737). 

(3)  The  act  of  October  6.  1917  (ch.  101.  40 
Stat.  397). 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  24c  of  the 
act  of  June  3,  1916  (ch.  134,  39  SUt.  166).  as 
added  by  section  24,  chapter  I.  of  the  act  of 
June  4.  1920  (ch.  227,  21  Stat.  774),  as 
amended. 

Sec.  2.  The  third  sentence  of  section  24o 
of  the  act  of  June  3.  1916  (ch.  134.  39  SUt. 
166) ,  as  added  by  section  24,  chapter  I.  of  the 
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«ct  of  June  4.  1920  (ch.  227.  41  SUt.  774). 
and  as  restated  In  section  507  (d)  (1)  of  the 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947  (ch.  512. 
61  Stilt.  894)  ta  amended  to  read  as  foUcwa: 
"Existing  laws  prorldtng  for  the  examination 
of  officers  for  promotion  are  repealed  except 
those  relating  to  physical  examination, 
which  shall  contlntie  to  be  required  for  pro- 
motion to  all  grades  below  brigadier  general." 

The  bill  wm  ordered  to  be  engroased 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AXJTHORIZING  OFFICIAL  REGISTERS 
TO  BE  PUBLISHED 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  2111) 
to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
cause  to  be  published  official  registers  for 
their  respective  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
remd  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  authorized  to 
have  published,  annually  or  at  such  times 
as  they  may  designate,  official  registers  con- 
taining the  names  of  and  pertinent  data  re- 
lating to  such  officers  of  the  Regiil&r  and 
Reserve  components  o^  their  respective  eerv- 
ices  and  such  other  lists  as  they  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Sic.  2.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  requiring 
the  periodic  publication  of  an  official  reg- 
ister of  the  Army,  of  the  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  of  the  Air  Force,  and  prescribing 
the  contents  thereof.  Including,  but  not  re- 
stricted to.  provisions  relating  to  lists  of 
namen,  grades,  pay  and  emoluments,  and 
personal  data  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  are  repealed  and  such 
repeal  shall  Include  but  shall  not  be  linuted 
to  the  following  acts  or  parts  of  acts : 

(a)  Section  2  of  the  act  of  June  18,  1878 
(20  Stat.  149 ) . 

(b)  So  much  of  nctton  1236.  Reriaed  Stat- 
utes, as  reads,  "The  highest  volunteer  rank 
which  has  been  held  by  officers  of  tbe  Reg- 
ular Army  shall  be  entered,  with  their  names 
respectively  upon  the  Army  Register." 

<c)  So  much  of  section  1256,  Revised 
Statutes,  as  reads,  "continue  tj  Ise  borne  oA 
the  Army  Register,  aud  shall  " 

(d)  The  ultimate  proviso  of  section  1  of 
the  act  of  May  24.  1938  (45  Stat.  735) . 

(e)  The  words  "and  directed"  in  the  sev- 
enth line  of  the  act  of  February  38,  1929  (45 
Stat.  1409). 

(f)  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  act  of  June  29.  1948  (62  Stat. 
1084).  as  reads  "to  be  published  annually  in 
the  official  register  of  the  service  concerned." 

(g)  So  much  of  section  301  (a)  of  the  act 
of  June  29.  1948  (62  Stat.  1087) .  as  reads,  "to 
be  published  annually  in  the  official  register 
of  the  service  concerned." 

(h)  So  much  of  section  1457.  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  reads  "and  continue  to  be  borne  on 
the  Wavy  Register." 

(1)  So  miich  of  section  1406.  Revised 
Statutes,  as  reads  "and  shall  be  entered  upon 
the  Naval  Register." 

Sac.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

l^th  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  lines  3  and  4.  strike  the  follow- 
ing language:  ".  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense." 

TTie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  to 
cause  to  be  published  official  registers  for 
their  respective  services." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SECTION  9.  SUBSECTIONS  (D>  AND 
(E)  OP  THE  RECLAMATION  PROJ- 
ECT ACT  or  1939 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.  R.  101> 
relating  to  the  administration  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  section  9. 
subsections  (d)  and  ie) .  of  tbe  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
not  have  just  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  that  the  gmtleman  may 
have.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  which 
clarifies  the  contracts  under  which  Irri- 
gation and  reclamation  projects  are  re- 
paid. There  are  two  or  three  items  in 
the  bill— one  relates,  for  instance,  to  the 
assurance  that  when  a  utility-type  con- 
tract is  entered  into  that  the  excess  paid 
over  and  above  the  amount  for  mainte- 
nance and  operations  will  be  credited  to 
the  district  against  the  capital  cost  of  the 
project.  There  have  been  many  com- 
plaints in  the  West  that  that  is  not  pres- 
mtly  in  the  law.  We  think  the  Federal 
Government  could  do  it  anyway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  bill  does  not  in 
any  way  change  the  basic  Reclamation 
law?  That  is.  by  virtue  of  this  bill.  It 
would  not  provide  for  bringing  more  land 
Into  luroduction? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No,  no;  this  bill  relates 
to  the  mechanics  of  the  repayment 
contracts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That.  In  administering 
section  9.  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1187.  1195).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall— 

(1)  include  In  any  long-term  contract 
hereafter  entered  into  under  said  subsection 
(e)  provision,  if  the  other  contracting  party 
so  requests,  for  renewal  thereof  under  stated 
terms  and  conditions  mutually  agreeable  to 
the  parties.  Such  terms  and  conditions  shall 
provide  for  an  Increase  or  decrease  In  the 
charges  set  forth  In  the  contract  to  reflect, 
among  other  things,  increases  or  decreases 
in  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
costs  and  Improvement  or  deterioration  In 
the  party's  repayment  capacity.  Any  right 
or  renewal  shall  be  exercised  within  such 
reasonable  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  as  the  parties  shall  have  agreed 
upon  and  set  forth  therein; 

(2)  include '  in  any  long-term  contract 
hereafter  entered  into  under  said  subsection 
(e)  with  a  contracting  organiaatk)n  provi- 
alon,  if  the  orgjanisatiou  so  reqxiesls,  for  coo- 
version  of  said  contract,  to  a  contract  un- 
der subsection  (d)  at  such  time  as,  account 


being  taken  oX  the  amount  crsdlted  to  re- 
turn by  the  organizatkin  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, the  remaining  amount  of  constrxM:- 
tlon  ctist  which  is  properly  assicnable  for 
ultimate  return  by  It  can  probably  be  repaid 
to  the  United  Slates  within  the  term  of  a 
contract  uniier  said  subsection  (d); 

(3)  crsdlt  each  year  to  evtry  party  which 
has  entered  into  or  which  shall  entar  Into 
a  long-term  contract  pursuant  to  said  sub- 
section (e)  so  much  of  the  amount  paid  by 
said  party  on  or  before  the  due  date  as  is  in 
excess  of  the  share  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  project  which  the 
Secretary  finds  Is  properly  chargeable  to  that 
party.  Credit  for  payments  heretofore  made 
under  any  such  contract  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  as  soon  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  as  It  Is  feasible  for  him 
to  do  so.  After  the  sum  of  such  credits  is 
equal  to  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
for  repayn'>ent  by  the  party  if  a  repayment 
contract  under  subeectlon  (d)  had  been  en- 
tered Into,  which  amount  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  upon  complptlnn  of  the 
pro)ect  eonccrnad  or  as  far  in  advance  tbereoif 
as  Js  feasible,  no  construction  component 
shaU  be  included  in  any  charges  made  for 
the  furnishing  of  wster  to  the  contrscting 
party  and  any  charges  therefore  fixed  by 
contract  or  otherwise  shsU  be  reduced 
accordingly: 

(4)  provide  thst  the  other  party  to  any 
contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  said  EUb- 
section  (d)  or  to  any  long-term  contract 
entered  into  pursuant  to  said  subaecUon  (•) 
shall,  during  the  term  uf  the  contract  and 
of  any  renewal  thereof  and  subject  to  ful- 
fillment of  all  obllg.itions  thereunder,  have 
a  first  right  (to  which  right  the  rights  of  the 
holders  of  any  other  type  of  irrigaUan  water 
contract  shall  be  subordinate)  to  a  stated 
share  or  quantity  of  the  project's  available 
water  supply  for  use  on  tbe  irrigable  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of,  or  owned  by.  the 
party  and  a  permanent  right  to  such  share  or 
quantity  upon  completion  of  pnyment  of 
the  amount  aaeirned  for  ultimate  return  by 
the  party  subject  to  payment  of  an  appro- 
priate share  of  stx-h  cnets.  If  any,  as  may 
thereafter  be  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
In  its  ofwratlon  sud  maintenance  of  the 
project  works:  and 

(5)  provide  for  payment  of  rates  under 
any  contract  entered  Into  pursuant  to  'said 
subsection  (e)  In  advance  of  delivery  of  water 
on  an  annual  or  semiannual  basis  as  speci- 
fied In  the  contract. 

8»c.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorised 
to  negotiate  amendnaenU  to  existing  con- 
tracto  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  •, 
subsection  (c)  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939  to  conform  said  contracts  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sxc.  S.  As  used  In  this  set.  the  term  "lone- 
term  contract"  shall  mean  any  contract  the 
term  of  which  Is  more  than  10  years. 

Ssc  4.  This  act  shall  be  s  supplement  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  Isws  (act  of  June 
17.  1902.  32  Stat.  388,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto). 

With  the  following  comimittee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  5.  strike  the  word  "or"  and 
Insert  the  word  "of." 

Page  2,  line  12.  following  the  word  "said", 
strike  the  word  "contract"  and  insert  the 
words  "contract,  undo*  stated  terms  and 
condltloDs  mutually  agreeable  to  the  parties  " 

Page  3,  line  21.  followtng  the  word  "for", 
insert  the  word  "beneficial." 

Page  4,  following  line  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Include  a  reasonable  construction 
cosnponent  in  the  rates  set  out  In  any  long- 
term  contract  hereafter  entered  Into  under 
said  subsecUon  (e)  prior  to  amortisation  of 
that  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  tbe 
project  which  Is  assigned  to  be  repaid  by  the 
contracting  party." 
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Pag«  4,  following  line  1$,  Insert  tbe  t<A- 

lowlng  new  section  4:  | 

"8k.  4.  Nothing  In  this  «w:t  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  or  Intended  to  affect  or 
to  in  any  way  Interfere  with  the  laws  of  any 
State  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation, 
use.  or  distribution  of  water  used  In  irriga- 
tion, or  any  vested  right  acquired  thereunder, 
and  the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall  proceed  In  conformity 
with  such  Isws.  and  nothing  herein  shall  in 
any  way  affect  any  right  of  any  State  or  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  of  any  landowner, 
approprlator,  or  user  of  water  in.  to,  or  from 
any  Interstate  stream  or  the  waters  thereof: 
Provided.  That  the  right  to  the  use  of  water 
acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  appurtenant  to  the  land  Irrigated 
and  beneficial  use  shall  be  the  bssls,  the 
measure,  and  the  limit  of  the  right." 

Page  4.  line  16.  change  '^Sec.  4."  to  read 
"Sec.  6." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  mjotion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tabjie. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  oi|  the  calendar. 
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BOOKER  T.  WASHINGT<j)N  NATIONAL 
MONUI 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaiker-  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6904)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment, which  Is  on  the  Conlsent  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  amd  directed  to 
acquire,  on  behalf  of  the  |Unlted  States, 
by  gift,  purchase,  or  condemnation,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  real  prop- 
erty located  at  Booker  Washington  Birth- 
place, Virginia. 

S»c.  2.  The  real  property  acquired  under 
the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  constitute 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  National  Mon- 
ument and  shall  be  a  public  national  memo- 
rial to  Booker  T.  Washington,  noted  Negro 
educator  and  apostle  of  good  will.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  the 
supervision,  management,  and  control  of 
such  national  monument,  and  shall  main- 
tain and  preserve  it  in  a  suitable  and  en- 


udgment,  will 
oyment  of  the 


during  manner  which,  in  his  . 
provide  for  the  benefit  and  en 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  tjhe  Interior  la 
authorized  to — 

( 1 )  malnUin.  either  in  an  lexlstlng  struc- 
ture acquired  under  the  first  section  of  this 
act  or  in  a  buUding  constructed  by  him 
for  the  purpose,  a  museum  for  relics  and 
records  pertaining  to  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, and  for  other  articles  of  national  and 
patriotic  Interest,  and  to  accept,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  for  installation  in  such 
museum,  articles  which  may  be  offered  as 
additions  to  the  museum;  and 

(2)  provide  for  public  paries  .and  recrea- 
tional areas,  construct  roads  and  mark  with 
monuments,  tablets,  or  otherwise,  points 
of  interest,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  National  Monument. 

S»c.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  not  to  exceed  $200,000 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  ARMED  SERVICES  PRO- 
CUREMENT ACT  OP  1947 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  393)  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  8710. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Act  of  1937,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8710)  to  amend  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
ciu-ement  Act  of  1947.  Aftter  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  tbe  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
Hoiise  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
Shan  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Allen]. 

At  this  time  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

House  Resolution  393  provides  for  an 
open  rule  and  3  hours  of  general  debate 
on  the  bill  itself. 

H.  R.  8710  repeals  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  use  a  Presi- 
dential emergency  proclamation  as  con- 
tinuing authority  for  negotiating  con- 
tracts instead  of  following  the  practice 
of  advertised  competitive  bidding  or  en- 
tering into  contracts  in  conformity  with 
the  restrictions  in  section  2  (c>  of  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947. 

The  bill  also  amends  section  2  (c)  to 
provide  that  formal  advertised  bidding 
processes  are  not  necessary  if  the  amount 
involved  does  not  exceed  $2,500.  The 
amount  in  the  present  act  is  $1,000. 

It  was  determined  by  th^  committee 
that  authority  should  b«  delegated 
to  purchase  nonperishable  subsistence 
Items  as  well  as  perishable  subsistence 
items  without  the  use  of  the  formal  ad- 
vertised competitive  bidding  method. 

A  further  amendment  will  provide  a 
means  for  carrying  on  programs  in  aid 
of  small  business,  labor  surplus  or  dis- 
aster areas  when  they  are  authorized  by 
any  act  of  Congress. 

Section  2  of  the  act  Is  amended  to  re- 
quire that  justification  for  the  use  of  any 
exceptions  provided  in  the  act  must  be 
clear  and  convincing. 

Section  7  (b)  of  the  act  Is  amended  to 
raise  the  factor  limiting  the  power  of 
the  agency  head  to  delegate  his  respon- 
sibility to  subordinates  in  the  case  of 
research  and  development  projects  from 
$25,000  to  $100,000. 


A  new  section  Is  added  to  section  7  of 
the  act  requiring  a  semiannual  report 
to  the  Congress  upon  the  administration 
of  the  act  to  enable  Congress  to  have  a 
continuing  look  at  the  methods  of  pro- 
curement. 

SecUon  (h)  of  the  bill  would  repeal 
section  15  of  the  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  of  1953  and  encourage  the 
use  of  the  advertised  competitive  bidding 
process  which  this  amendment  might  in- 
advertently impair. 

The  committee  In  reporting  this  legis- 
lation believes  that  such  amendments  to 
the  procurement  act  are  necessary  to 
assure  the  Government,  as  a  purchaser 
the  best  bargain  available  and  that  It 
will  give  suppliers  a  fair  and  equal  op- 
portunity to  compete  for  a  share  of  the 
Governments  business. 

The  committee  report  complies  with 
the  Ramseyer  rule  and  I  hope  that  the 
membership  wUl  adopt  the  resolution 
which  will  make  possible  the  considera- 
tion of  H.  R.  8710. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  • 

Mr.  VINSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  8710)   to  amend  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  8710,  with  Mr. 
Preston  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Short]  will  have  the  3  hours'  time  for 
general  debate  divided  equally  between 
them. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  tMr. 
Vinson]  Is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.  R. 
8710  Is,  first,  to  place  increased  emphasis 
on  competitive  bidding  In  military  pro- 
curment;  second,  to  restate  congres- 
sional policy  in  this  regard;  and,  third, 
to  insure  a  greater  degre  of  public  scru- 
tiny of  those  military  procurement  con- 
tracts which  are  negotiated. 

The  Armed  Services  Procurment  Act 
became  law  on  February  19,  1948.  In 
that  act  we  brought  together  all  of  the 
laws  governing  military^procurement. 
We  covered  both  competiuve  and  nego- 
'tiated  contracts.  / 

The  committee  recognized  at  that  time, 
as  it  does  today,  the  need  for  legal  au- 
thority to  negotiate  procurement  con- 
tracts. In  recognition  of  that  fact,  we 
included  the  provisions  of  section  2  (c) 
of  the  act. 

After  considering:  the  proTislans  of  ■■ 
competitive  bidding,  we  i»t)vlded  17  ex- 
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cepilons  under  section  2  (c)  which  per- 
mitted the  negotiation  of  military  pro- 
curement contracts. 

From  February  19,  1948.  the  date  of 
enactment,  to  December  16. 1950.  the  De- 
fense Department  had  no  difflculty  in  re- 
lying upon  competitive  bidding  for  most 
of  its  procurment  contracts.  Competi- 
tive bidding  was  then  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception. 

But  on  December  16.  1950.  President 
Trimian  declared  a  national  emergency. 
Section  2  (c)  (1)  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  permitted  the  siispen- 
sion  of  competitive  bidding  during  a 
period  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President,  and  all  of  the  military 
services  promptly  availed  themselves  of 
that  authority. 

As  a  result,  competitive  bidding  be- 
came the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Even  though  we  had  provided  16  other 
exceptions  under  whicre  military  con- 
tracts could  be  negotiate,  the  depart- 
ments chose  not  to  use  this  specific  au- 
thority. 

It  was  far  easier  to  use  the  emergency 
iMgotiating  authority  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 2  (c)  (1)  and  that  is  exactly  what 
they  did. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  time,  all 
of  us  understand  the  emphasis  upon  ne- 
gotiated contracts  during  the  period  of 
a  shooting  war.  So  I  am  not  going  to 
be  too  critical  over  the  emphasis  on  this 
t]rpe  of  contracting  while  the  conflict 
was  on  in  Korea. 

But  hostilities  in  Korea  ceased  on  July 
27.  1953.  While  we  are  still  engaged  in 
a  cold  war.  we  have  not  been  engaged 
in  a  shooting  war  ior  more  than  2 '2 
years. 

But  the  evidence  conclusively  shows 
that  the  emphasis  upon  negotiated  con- 
tracts is  about  as  great  today  as  it  was 
during  the  conflict  in  Korea. 

As  evidence  of  this  point.  I  call  your 
attention  to  these  statistics: 

Covering  the  period  January  1.  1953. 
to  June  3D.  1955.  the  total  dollar  amount 
expended  for  ivocarement  was  (39,656.- 
000.000. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment procurement  money  was  obli- 
gated through  negotiated  contracts  and 
6  percent  was  obligated  under  competi- 
tive bidding. 

In  niunber  of  contracts,  the  percentage 
is  almost  the  same.  93.7  percent  in  num- 
bers being  negotiated,  and  63  percent 
by  number  being  competitive. 

In  1947  it  was  the  declared  policy  of  the 
CoQgress,  clearly  stated  in  the  law.  that 
procurement  funds  would  be  obligated 
under  competitive  bidding  v  herever  pos- 
sible. In  view  of  the  statistics  which  I 
have  just  quoted  to  you.  I  am  sure  you 
.  can  appreciate  our  present  concern. 
Those  statistics  obviously  resulted  in 
the  Introduction  of  legislation  on  this 
subject  and  produced  the  bill  which  is 
before  the  House  today. 

After  the  committee  began  its  inquiry 
in  October  of  last  year  into  this  matter, 
the  Department  of  Defense  decided  to 
issue  a  new  procurement  directive,  to  be 
effective  on  January  1.  1956. 

That  new  directive  limits  the  emer- 
gency powers  of  section  2  (c)  (1)  to  five 
specified  areas. 


To  my  mind,  that  was  an  open  ad- 
mission that  the  broad  authority  of  sec- 
tion 2  (c)  (1)  to  negotiate  had  been 
abused. 

During  the  committee  hearings  we 
fully  explored  the  five  areas  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  wished  to  pre- 
serve for  negotiated  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 2  (c)   (1).    These  areas  were: 

First.  Procurements  in  furtherance  of 
labor -surplus  programs; 

Second.  Prociuements  in  furtherance 
of  disaster-area  programs; 

Third.  Procurements  in  furtherance  of 
small-business  programs; 

Fourth.  Research  and  development 
contracts  of  $100,000  or  less: 

Fifth.  Specific  procurement  programs 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department. 

It  became  obvious  that  the  committee 
would  not  preserve  the  broad  general  au- 
thority proposed  in  point  5. 

We  then  explored  the  validity  of  the 
four  remaining  areas. 

Since  the  committee  bill  proposed  to 
nullify  negotiated  procurement  on  the 
sole  basis  of  a  national  emergeiKy  de- 
clared by  the  President,  it  was  obvious 
that  we  would  have  to  make  specific  pro- 
vision for  these  things  if  any  authority 
were  to  be  continued. 

All  of  us  know  that  military-procure- 
ment contracts  have  been  negotiated  in 
furtherance  of  small  business  and  to  al- 
leviate distressed  conditions  in  labor- 
surplus  areas  and  major  disaster  areas. 
It  has  been  my  impression  that  spe- 
cific authority  to  negotiate  contracts  in 
furtherance  of  these  profjrams  had  been 
authorized  in  acts  of  the  Congress,  other 
than  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act.  But.  when  we  inquired  Into  the 
subject  in  detail,  we  failed  to  find  this 
separate  authority. 

It  exists  in  some  degree  Jn  behalf  of 
small -business  programs,  and,  perhaps, 
for  disaster  areas. 

But  the  authority,  if  any.  to  negotiate 
contracts  In  furtherance  of  surplus-labor 
proerrams  Is  very  nebulous.  Each  time 
we  tried  to  trace  the  legal  chain  of  au- 
thority, we  ended  up  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  authority  Is  Inferred  un- 
der one  or  more  acts  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  not  speciflcalljr  granted. 
I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Is  tak- 
ing no  position  In  opposition  to  the  use 
of  negotiated  military  contracts  in  fur- 
therance of  these  programsr  ■" 

The  type  and  degree  of  support  which 
these  programs  may  warrant  is  not  a 
matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Therefore,  it  Is  entirely  proper  that 
we  leave  this  determination  to  those 
committees  of  the  Congress  which  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  House. 

In  the  bill  before  you  we  have  pre- 
served the  authority  to  negotiate  mili- 
tary contracts  in  furtherance  of  these 
programs,  provided  the  Congress  has 
specifically  conferred  such  authority  In 
appropriate  legislation. 
The  Departments  must  not  do  by  in- 
Adlrection  those  things  which  they  can- 
hot  do  by  direction.  This  Is  still  a  gov- 
ernment of  law  and  not  of  men. 


It  may  well  be  that  the  Congress, 
through  its  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees, wishes  to  specifically  provide 
this  authority.  If  so.  let  that  be  done, 
in  an  orderly  manner,  by  the  appropri- 
ate committee. 

I  know  that  this  matter  is  of  very  real 
concern  to  many  of  the  If  embers  of  the 
House.  But  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  action  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  sufficiently  timely  to  give 
the  Congress  ample  opportunity  to  leg- 
islate in  any  manner  it  deems  necessary 
before  adjourimient,  which  is  at  least  5 
months  away. 

The  committee's  bill  has  a  provision 
which  delays  its  effective  date  until  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Of  course,  if  the  House  approves  the 
bill,  which  I  trust  it  will,  action  Is  still 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  Senate.  So 
the  status  quo  will  be  preserved  for  at 
least  4  months.  Surely  that  is  time 
enough  for  the  Congress  to  take  appro- 
priate action  in  this  field. 

In  addition,  the  Defense  Production, 
Act  expires  on  June  30.  1956.  about  5 
months  from  now.  Therefore,  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  consider  this  mat- 
ter and  report  to  the  House  legislation 
which  will  clearly  spell  out  the  legal 
authority  to  be  granted  in  such  cases. 

If  there  be  other  committees  having       \ 
Jurisdiction  in  this  field,  there  is  ample       ' 
opportunity  for  them   to  take  similar 
action.  < 

Section  2  (c>  (3)  of  the  act  permits 
the  negotiation  of  contracts  when  the 
aggregate  amount  involved  does  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time 
by  the  Comptroller  General  that  this 
was  not  a  realistic  limitation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Comptroller  General 
has  allowed  some  latitude  involving 
minor  procurements  not  to  exceed 
$5,000. 

The  committee  wished  to  lighten  the 
cost  and  the  burden  of  heavy  admin- 
istrative overhead  in  this  type  of  pro- 
curement. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Comptroller 
General  that  an  Increase  from  $1,000 
to  $2,500  would  be  fully  justified,  since 
the  greater  bulk  of  contracts  negotiated 
under  this  provision  are  Items  of  com- 
mon use  which  are  procured  locally. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  318.000  procurement  actions  of  less 
than  $1,000  In  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1956.  They  averaged  $130  each. 
There  Is  no  e>-idence  that  this  authority 
has  been  abused  and  I  am  sure  the  in- 
creased authority  will  be  helpful,  rather 
than  harmful. 

Under  section  2  (c)  (9)  of  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act,  the  Depart- 
ments have  authority  to  negotiate  con- 
tracts for  the  procurement  of  perishable 
subsistence  supplies. 

Subsistence  supplies  means  food,  and 
nothing  else. 

I  am  sure  every  one  appreciates  the 
necessity  for  negotiated  contracts  in  the 
prociu'ement  of  perishable  foods.  There 
has  been  no  complaint  on  this  point. 
t>ecause  of  the  universal  appreciation 
of  the  problems  which  are  Inherent  in 
purchasing  perishable  food  supplies. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly less  appreciation  of  the  re- 
quirement for  some  type  of  negotiated 
contract  in  the  procuremc^nt  of  non- 
perishable  food  supplies. 

Some  time  ago,  in  the  consolidation  of 
certain  activities  within  the  Defense 
Establishment,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  was  granted  sole  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  procure  the  food  for  all  of 
the  military  services. 

In  furtherance  of  this  responsibility, 
the  Army  has  established  its  turlnclpal 
office  in  Chicago,  and  has  established  10 
biarket  centers  which  are  strategically 
located  throughout  the  Ijnited  States. 

In  addition,  it  has  established  more 
than  20  buying  stations  under  the  10 
market  centers,  in  order  to  cover  the 
entire  Uhited  States  in  relation  to  grow- 
ing areas  as  well  as  distribution. 

Every  producer  within  each  of  these 
areas  knows  In  advance  the  type  of  food 
supplies  which  are  to  be  procured.  They 
all  have  a  chance  to  submit  a  qviotation, 
and  there  is  no  secrecy  about  the  process. 

At  a  stated  hour.  In  a  market  center, 
they  read  out  the  bids.  The  bids  are  not 
submitted  in  a  sealed  envelope,  so  that 
you  cannot  technically  call  this  sealed 
bidding. 

But  in  practice,  it  produces  the  widest 
type  of  competition,  permits  all  pro- 
ducers to  compete,  and  results  in  small 
business  obtaining  a  far  greater  share 
of  the  dollar  volume  of  this  type  of  pro- 
curement than  would  be  possible  on 
strict  competitive  bidding. 

As  a  result  of  this  type  of  operation, 
which  has  never  been  criticized  by  either 
large  or  small  business  producers,  we 
have  amended  section  2  (c)  (9)  of  the 
act  to  permit  negotiated  purchases  of 
both  perishable  and  nonperishable  items. 

I  think  it  Is  very  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  the  procurement  of  food  sup- 
plies in  this  manner  gives  small  business 
a  real  opportunity  to  participate  on  a 
.  successful  basis. 

This  becomes  abundantly  clear  when 
it  is  realized  that  73  percent  of  the  pro- 
curement actions  go  to  small  business, 
and  64  percent  of  the  money  involved 
goes  to  small  business  on  the  procure- 
ment of  perishable  subsistence  supplies. 
A  comparable  situation  prevails  in  the 
procurement  of  nonperishable  Items. 

Most  of  the  small-business  firms 
which  participate  in  supplying  i>erlsh- 
able  and  nonperishable  food  supplies  to 
the  Government  do  not  have  large  legal 
and  administrative  staffs  to  help  them 
in  the  preparation  of  bids  under  the 
competitive  bidding  process. 

As  a  consequence,  It  Is  quite  evident 
that  most  small-business  firms  would  be 
forced  out  of  this  type  of  business  If  the 
present  competitive,  negotiated  type  of 
procurement  were  abolished  in  favor  of 
competitive  bidding. 

Xhe  committee  has  further  amended 
sectren  7  (b)  of  the  act.  but  this  amend- 
ment has  no  connection  with  competitive 
bidding  versus  negotiated  bidding.  The 
present  section  requires  an  agency  head 
to  make  certain  determinations  on  con- 
tracts for  research  and  development. 
He  may  delegate  the  authority  to  make 
these  determinations  to  a  chief  procure- 


ment officer  if  the  contract  does  not  ex- 
ceed $25,000. 

We  find  this  to  be  an  unrealistic  limi- 
tation, and  have  therefore  permitted  the 
agency  head  to  delegate  this  authority 
for  research  and  development  contracts 
which  do  not  exceed  $100,000.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  would  be  more  effi- 
cient and,  therefore,  less  costly,  without 
In  any  degree  increasing  the  negotiating 
authority. 

In  addition,  the  statute  requires  that 
the  Congress  win  be  advised  by  periodic 
reports  on  this  type  of  transaction. 

Under  the  present  jnethod  of  conduct- 
ing military  procurement  biisiness.  there 
Is  little,  if  any,  public  scrutiny  of  the 
resiUts. 

Bids  let  through  open  competition  are 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 

But  this  Is  not  true  of  the  negotiated 
ccmtracts  which  are  let  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  (c>  of  the  act.  In 
addition,  there  is  no  overall  r^wrt  to  the 
Congress  on  these  negotiated  transac- 
tions. 

So.  the  healthy  light  of  public  scrutiajL 
is  wholly  lacking. 

We  propose  to  ronedy  this  situation  by 
amending  the  act  in  a  manner  which  will 
require  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
furnish  a  composite  report  on  all  nego- 
tiated contracts  entered  into  under  the 
exceptions  of  section  2  (O  of  the  act,  as 
amended  by  this  bill. 

Tills  report  must  be  furnished  each  6 
months,  covering  the  preceding  6- 
month  period. 

It  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  scru- 
tinize the  degree  in  which  negotiated 
contracts  are  being  used. 

In  addition,  the  departments  win  be 
required  to  sepctrate  all  contracts  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  into  one  of  the  16  excep- 
tions provided  under  ttie  act. 

This  will  give  us.  on  a  continuing  basis, 
the  same  type  of  information  which  led 
to  our  Inquiry  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  act  which  are  now  under 
consideration. 

It  came  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
me  to  learn,  during  the  course  of  oiu: 
hearings,  that  the  Armed  Service  Pro- 
curement Act  has  been  amended  by  an- 
other committee  of  the  X^ongress  during 
the  1st  session  of  this  Congress. 

Section  15,  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1953,  set  forth 
certain  requirements  which  were  Intend- 
ed to  encourage  competitive  bidding. 
But  I  think  any  fair  reading  of  the  lan- 
guage in  that  section  will  convince  you 
that  the  language  is  self-defeating. 

After  setting  forth  the  requirements, 
the  language  provides  that  any  contract 
which  falls  to  meet  those  nebulous  re- 
quirements shall  be  invalid.  The  lan- 
guage is  silent  as  to  who  will  have  the 
authority  to  make  the  decision. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  the  Comptroller 
General;  maybe  it  would  be  the  Court  of 
Claims.  At  this  point  we  simply  do  not 
know. 

But  If  that  langiiage  were  Implemented. 
It  would  simply  mean  that  no  contractor 
who  had  submitted  the  low  bid  and  been 
awarded  the  contract  would  have  any 
assurance  that  the  award  would  be  final. 
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Those  who  were  perhaps  3d  or  4th 
amcmg  the  low  bidders  might  raise  the 
point  that  insufficient  specifications,  or 
drawings,  or  lack  of  other  papers  ren- 
dered the  contract  Invalid. 

So  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  contracting 
officer  who  might  have  some  remote 
doubt  about  the  insufficiency  of  specifi- 
cations or  attachments  would  try  to  play 
it  safe.  The  only  thing  he  could  do 
would  be  to  abandon  competitlvfe  bidding 
and  attempt  to  find  some  way  to  nego- 
tiate the  contract. 

The  purpose  of  the  language  which  I 
have  discussed  was  highly  commendable. 
But  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  restricts 
rather  than  helps  competitive  bidding. 

The  Comptroller  General  concurs  In 
that  viewpoint,  and  concurs  in  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  that  the 
language  be  repealed. 

There  is  nothing  partisan  In  the  com- 
mittee's approach  to  this  problem.  We 
all  recognize  that  vast  sums  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  are  being  spent  in  military 
procurement. 

It  is  our  Intention  that  the  maTimnTr^ 
use  be  made  of  competitive  bidding. 

When  negotiation  is  necessary,  we  in- 
tend to' focus  the  light  of  public  scrutiny 
on  the  results. 

This  is  all  in  the  public  interest  and 
warrants  yowr  prompt  approval. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  thesgentle- 
man  from  Connecticut.  N 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.'  Since  what 
the  gentleman  says  is  so,  are  you  not  on 
dangerous  grounds,  possibly,  by  cutting 
out  the  legal  authorUiy  which  exists  un- 
der the  present  law  should  a  disaster 
occur  tomorrow? 

Mr.  VINSC»r.  We  take  care  of  that 
situation  by  maintaining  the  status  quo 
for  90  days.  We  say  this  bill  does  not 
go  into  effect  for  90  days,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
say  4  months  from  this  date  so  that  tt^e 
legislative  committees  that  have  the  au- 
thority could  deal  and  should  deal  with 
that  question  and  brii^  it  here.  If  I  legis- 
lative committees  do  that,  then  we  ket  up 
the  machinery  In  this  bill  so  thit  the 
Department  of  Defense,  having  au- 
thority of  law,  can  make  those  kinds  of 
contracts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  write  specific  language 
into  the  bill  dealing  with  that  matter. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Well,  we  do  not  have 
the  jurisdiction  to  do  it,  because  a  point 
of  order  would  be  made  against  the  blU, 
and  then  It  Is  a  subject  matter  that 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  or  some  other 
committee,  and  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  and  to  keep  anything  from  happen- 
ing that  might  be  a  detriment,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  distinigmshed  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  we  say  that  this  bill  does 
not  go  Into  effect  for  90  days,  and  it  will 
be  at  least  a  month  from  this  date  be- 
fore It  would  pass  through  the  Senate, 
so  there  will  be  about  4  months.  But,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  Insure  that  there 
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will  be  a  period  of  4  months  to  give  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  legislate  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  giving  any  Presi- 
dent— I  do  not  care  who  he  is — the  power 
to  direct  contracts  into  what  may  be 
termed  labor  surplus  areas  is  just  as 
wrong  as  it  can  be.  It  is  certainly  sub- 
ject to  abuse. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  Is  the  reason  I 
want  free  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  that  specific  instance  and  on 
that  specific  point. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ]rield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  I  know  the  chairman  has 
made  a  very  excellent  statement  on  this 
bill  on  procurement,  and  I  assvime  that 
under  these  negotiated  contracts  that  we 
have  been  entering  into  for  the  past  few 
years  some  benefit  has  inured  to  those 
labor  surplus  areas  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  just  spoke  about.  Under  the 
bill  that  we  have  before  us  today,  is  it  a 
fact  that  we  in  those  labor  surplus  areas, 
better  known  as  depressed  areas,  will  lose 
any  consideration  that  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving in  the  past  from  these  negotiated 
contracts? 

Mr.  VINSON.  You  will  not  do  it  for 
3  months  under  this  bill.  It  will  con- 
tinue along  for  3  months. 

Mt.  LANE.  If  nothing  is  done  by 
some  other  committee  of  the  Congress, 
within  3  months  we  will. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  Is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  LANE.  So  we  In  the  depressed 
areas  are  going  to  lose  what  little  we 
have  been  getting  if  something  is  not 
done  by  these  other  committees  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to. 

Mr.  VINSON.  This  will  pinpoint  the 
necessity  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  legislating.  Now.  what  is 
a  labor  surplus  area?  I  hold  here  in  my 
hand  a  statement  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  it  changes  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  changing  today  and  changing  to- 
morrow. Now,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  that  has  jurisdiction 
and  the  Defense  Act.  which  expires  in 
June,  that  has  jurisdiction  over  this  sub- 
ject matter,  should  define  and  bring  in 
legislation  dealing  with  it.  Here  is  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  as  to  what 
constitutes  surplus  labor  areas.  Dr. 
Plemming  says  it  is  where  the  estimated 
available  labor  is  at  least  15,000,  8.000 
of  them  nonagrlcultural  workers. 

Then  under  another  date  he  says  cities 
are  50.000  or  more  according  to  the  cen- 
axa  of  1950,  and  that  at  one  time  there 
were  149  areas  and  that  at  another  time 
182  major  areas. 

This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  know  their  conditions.  I  know 
how  the  gentlewomaji  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mrs.  RoGBRs]  is  disturbed  about 
this  condition.  1  have  no  opinion  to 
express  at  this  time  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  do  it.  But  I  do  say  that  what- 
ever is  done.  It  should  be  done  in  an 
orderly  manner,  that  it  should  be 
brought  here  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  let  the  Congress  say  that  a  negoti- 
ated contrfMt  ahall  be  permitted  imder 
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this  set  of  facts  or  that  set  of  facts,  be- 
cause of  a  labor  surplus  or  because  an 
area  is  a  distressed  labor  area.  But  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  there  is  no  legal  au- 
thority to  do  that  today.  But  we  do 
this  imder  this  bill,  and  if  Congress 
grants  that  authority,  then  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  make  this  kind  of 
contract. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Did  the  gentleman's 
committee,  in  the  ascertainment  of  the 
$39  billion  expended  over  the  years  since 
1950  determiije  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment got  dollar-for-dollar  as  much 
xmder  the  negotiated  contract  as  It  did 
under  the  competitive-bid  contract? 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  have  no  criticism 
to  make.  They  had  the  legal  authority 
to  do  it.  They  did  it  because  it  was  the 
easy  way.  We  have  set  up  16  different 
methods  by  which  negotiations  may  oc- 
cur. They  could  do  it  this  way  or  any 
other  of  the  16  different  ways.  We  never 
did  go  into  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  got  more  for  the  dollar  under  com- 
petitive bids  than  by  negotiated  contract. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. ' 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  think  all  Members 
should  thoroughly  understand  there  is 
not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  of  fraud  or 
cheating  or  irregularity,  nor  illegality, 
because  they  were  acting  within  the  law. 
I  am  referring  to  these  different  depart- 
ment heads.  We  realize  that  when  you 
have  the  letting  of  contracts  shrouded 
in  secret  bureaucracy,  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  suspicion  and  oft- 
times  it  leads  to  corruption. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  re- 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  having  sealed 
bids,  oj)en  and  free  competitive  bidding, 
wherever  it  is  possible  and  less  of  ne- 
gotiated contracts. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  That  Is  a  double  an- 
swer to  the  question 

Mr.  SHORT.  Every  witness  before  us. 
including  the  heads  of  the  different  de- 
partments said  that  they  could  live  with 
this  bill;  in  fact,  they  approved  the  in- 
tent of  it.  as  shown  by  the  directives  they 
have  issued  to  that  effect. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  had  a 
study  made,  then  the  bill  was  brought  in 
and  then  the  Department  got  busy  and 
even  changed  their  regulations  to  some 
extent  to  make  more  of  the  contracts 
open  to  competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  RxcoRD  should  show  that  I  concur 
100  percent  in  what  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Short  J 
has  said.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence here  that  anything  was  wrong  or 
that  there  was  any  corruption  or  fraud 
in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of 
these  contracts.  But  negotiation  of  con- 
tracts is  not  the  way  to  do  public  busi- 
ness and  we  want  to  get  back  on  the  old. 
familiar  principle  of  doing  business  by 
open  competitive  bids. 

There  is  only  one  thing  here  that  dis- 
turbs some  of  my  friends  from  New  Eng- 
land. They  are  disturbed  somewhat  by 
contracts  that  heretofore  have  been  en- 


tered Into  in  certain  surplus  labor  areas 
and  disaster  areas. 

What  do  we  say  in  this  bill?  Let  u« 
read  it.  On  page  2,  line  9.  It  says, 
'otherwise  authorized  by  law."  That  Is. 
you  may  make  any  negotiated  contract 
If  it  is  authorized  by  law.  Or  that  may 
be  done  when  the  negotiation  of  a  con- 
tract is  otherwise  authorized  by  law  In 
furtherance  of  small  business  or  in  labor 
surplus  or  major  disaster  areas.  We  say 
when  Congress  passes  a  law  permitting 
contracts  to  be  made  because  of  labor 
surplus  conditions  or  in  a  major  disaster 
area  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  make  contracts  on  that  ground. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
May  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  Department  of  E>efense  today  take* 
It  upon  Itself  not  to  have  negotiated  con- 
tracts so  as  to  give  any  advantage  at  all 
to  major  disaster  areas  or  surplus  labor. 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  are  trying  to  make 
the  law  definite  for  that  very  reason. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
have  surplus  labor  areas  in  my  district 
as  well  as  major  disaster  areas,  and  they 
are  given  little  consideration  in  the 
negotiations  of  contracts  to  give  the 
people  a  chance.  In  fact.  I  think  they 
are  encouraging  new  Industries  of  the 
same  type  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
woman mentioned  that  becau.se  there  la 
nothing  of  that  behind  this  legislation 
at  all — no:  not  at  all.  The  appropria- 
tion bill  carried  a  provision  that  no  con- 
tract like  this  could  have  a  price  differ- 
ential. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas.«5achusetts.  You 
see  we  are  suffering  terribly,  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows.  The  Department 
should  give  our  people  a  chance  to  meet 
the  prices. 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  are  certainly  doing 
that,  but  we  say  to  do  It  by  law.  This 
is  a  government  of  law  and  not  a  gov- 
ernment of  men.  Now  here  you  have  k 
definition  of  a  surplus-labor  area.  To- 
morrow morning  It  could  be  changed. 
Tomorrow  night  It  could  be  changed. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  legislate.  I  am 
asking  this  Congress,  and  I  am  asking 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  report  a  bill  to  the  House  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  surplus-labor 
areas  and  dealing  with  disaster  areas. 
When  that  has  been  fixed  by  law,  then 
you  can  have  negotiated  contracts  and 
the  country  will  know  what  constitutes 
a  labor-surplus  area  and  what  consti- 
tutes a  disaster  area. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
They  can  change  It  today  when  an  area 
may  not  any  longer  be  a  surplus-labor 
area. 

Mr.  VINSON.  And  to  keep  the  genUe- 
woman  from  being  disturbed,  we  put  a 
provision  in  this  bill.  deUberately,  that 
the  bill  does  not  go  into  effect  for  90 
days,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing,  as  I 
said,  to  make  It  4  months.  In  that  Ume, 
this  Congress  should  legislate,  and  I  will 
say  that  with  the  Influence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, our  leader,  and  the  Influence  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  minority  leader,  and  with 
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the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts,  and  the 
several  other  gentlemen  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  are  so  vitally  interested  in 
this  matter,  as  we  all  are.  I  am  satis^ 
fled  that  the  Congress  will  legislate  on 
this,  but  let  us  do  it  in  an  orderly  way. 

Let  me  point  this  out  to  you.  Here 
under  the  Defense  Manpower  provision 
of  November  5,  19S3,  there  is  written  a 
declaration  as  to  what  constitutes  sur- 
plus labor  areas.  He  can  change  it 
tomorrow  night — and  It  has  been 
changed.  It  has  b^n  changed  so  often 
that  it  takes  three  pages  to  say  what 
constitutes  a  surplus  labor  area.  And 
further,  that  may  be  beneficial  to  you 
today  or  it  may  be  beneficial  to  your 
district,  but  the  Interpretation  of  what 
constitutes  a  surplus  labor  area  may  not 
be  beneficial  to  you  at  some  other  time. 
Is  that  the  way  the  gentlewoman  wants 
to  legislate — in  an  air  of  uncertainty? 
Of  course  not. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  very  certain  about  it.  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress  for  years.  I  have  a  little 
experience  along  that  line. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Of  course,  we  under- 
stand. 

Mis.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  If 
an>'one  can  do  anything  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  or  for  my  district.  I 
am  glad  to  see  them  do  it,  and  I  want  to 
help. 

Mr.  VINSON.  What  is  important  is 
for  this  country  to  be  run  by  law  and  not 
by  men. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
They  do  not  run  it  by  law  today. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do— run  it  by  law.  ' 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
I  am  afraid  they  do  not  follow  the  law 
now  aiid  tliey  will  not  follow  it  then;  in 
other  words,  if  this  law  is  passed  they  will 
not  have  any  opportunity  of  getting  it. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANE.  I  do  not  intend  to  prolong 
the  debate,  but  I  assume  that  when  the 
gentleman's  committee  was  considering 
this  bill,  which  is  presently  before  us.  it 
took  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
there  were  some  labor-surplus  areas  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LANE.  Many  of  such  labor -sur- 
plus areas  were  brought  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  migration  of  our  textile  In- 
dustries to  the  gentleman's  home  State 
of  Georgia. 

ilr.  VINSON.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  LANE  So  that  is  benefiting  the 
area  in  the  South  at  the  expense  of  the 
area  in  the  North. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
on  that.  We  want  to  have  a  country 
where  all  segments  are  prosperous.  We 
do  not  want  just  one  segment  of  our 
country  to  be  prosperous. 

Mr.  LANE.  In  any  event,  your  com- 
mittee did  give  some  study  to  it. 

Mr.  VINSON.     That  Is  right. 

Mr.  LANE.  You  are  now  si>eaking 
about  90  days  or  4  months. 

Mr.  VINSON.    That  is  right 

Mr.  LANE.  I  assimie  a  4  months'  pe- 
riod would  be  bettec  than  90  days. 


Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  willing  to  make  it 
6  months.  I  am  willing  to  give  the  Con-^ 
grecs  an  opportunity  to  act,  but  I  do  re- 
peat that  we  are  here  to  write  laws,  and 
when  we  can  write  a  law  we  should  do  it 
instead  of  having  it  by  some  rule  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Department  that  can  be 
changed  under  pressure  for  this  one  oar 
that  one.  and  nobody  knows  where  it  Is 
heading  for. 

Mr.  LANK  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  that  his  committee  is  sending 
out  notice  to  the  Committee  on  TUtnifing 
and  Currency  or  any  other  committee 
that  something  should  be  done? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  appettr  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  I  am  satisfied  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [  Mr.  ShobtI  will  also.  We  will 
urge  them  to  legislate  in  this  field.  That 
is  what  I  am  talking  about  today.  I  re- 
gret the  distingxiished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is 
not  present,  but  I  do  see  the  vice  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Gedrgia  [Mr. 
Bbowv  ].  Some  years  ago  it  was  a  letter 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  BtowNl  wrote  to  the 
Comptroller  that  started  inquiry  on  the 
xnatter  of  how  much  negotiated  con- 
tracts and  how  much  competitive  bidding 
there  should  be.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  read  with  much  pleasure  and 
benefit  the  letter  that  the  gentleman 
addressed  to  the  Comptroller,  and  we  put 
it  In  the  record. 

He  is  here  on  the  floor,  as  be  always  is, 
and  I  hope  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  will  take  notice  that  this 
is  a  field  in  which  there  should  be  legis- 
latkm.  At  least,  it  is  felt  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  made  to  bring  It  before  the 
House  m  an  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  PHII£IN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  As  usual,  the  gentle- 
man is  making  a  splendid  statement. 
Would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  extend  the  effec- 
tive date  for  6  months? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility and  ask  the  committee  to 
agree  to  make  this  bill  not  effective  for  a 
period  of  6  months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  consumed  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  myself  15  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  docs  not 
want  to  make  that  provision  6  months, 
because  that  would  likely  carry  beyond 
this  session  of  Congress.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  sound  statement. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Well,  we  will  make  it 
when  Congress  adjourns,  to  give  ample 
opportunity  to  legislate  in  this  field. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  this  session  of  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  VINSON.  At  tJiis  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  So  that  the  appro- 
priate committee  can  take  action. 

Mr.  VINSON.  So  that  the  appropri- 
ate committee  can  take  action.  I  hope 
that  is  satisfactory  with  Mr.  Shorx. 


Mr.  SHORT.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man it  is.    I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  VINSON.  So  we  will  all  imder- 
stand  there  will  be  an  amendment 
offered  that  this  bill  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  day  that  Congress 
adjourns. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Will  the  gen- 
tlMBan  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I  do  not  mean 
to  belabor  the  point,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  realises  that,  but  if  we  start 
out  with  90  dcfys  and  then  4  months  and 
then  the  end  of  Congress,  why  take  any 
action  at  all  until  the  committee  acts 
first? 

Mr.  VINSON.  For  this  reason:  You 
cannot  jusUfy  to  your  people  and  I 
caimot  justify  to  my  people  any  action 
whereby  94  percent  of  these  contracts 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  by 
negotiation.  We  want  to  say  that  we 
do  not  approve  that  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  based  on  free 
enterprise. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  for  bringing  this 
bill  out.  Last  year  duiing  the  debate  on 
the  military  appropriation  bill  that 
was  passed,  I  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  apprehension  about  the  situation  of 
negotiated  spending  and  Immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Defense  Department  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  that  thought,  and 
requested  that  the  gentleman  bring 
such  legislation  before  the  House  at  this 
session. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiH 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  a  member,  I  can 
say  to  the  distinguished  Chaltmah  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  been  alerted  to  this  matter  and  I 
believe  we  will  conrider  it.  I  trust  we 
will  bring  it  to  the  floor  before  adjourn- 
ment in  an  aiqaropriate  bill  to  handle 
this  matter. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  In  view  of  that  state- 
ment I  sincerely  trust  that  no  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  to  include  the 
phrases  "labor  surplus"  or  "major  dis- 
aster area." 

Let  us  legislate  in  the  orderly  way; 
let  \is  legislate  through  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  bringing  it  in  here 
and  then  the  Congress  passing  it.  Then 
we  will  have  in  this  bill  the  matter  of 
how  the  Dq^artment  of  Defense  can  ne- 
gotiate the  contracts. ' 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  gentleman  f  roni 
New  York? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  believe  there  is  good 
prospect  of  enacting  legislation  covering 
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this  subject  within  the  next  4  or  5  months 
or  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress?          

Mr.  MULTER.  I  may  say  to  the  dls- 
tingvUshed  gentleman  fnxn  Massachu- 
setts that  other  colleagues  of  mine,  and 
I.  members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  are  trying  to  urge  it  and 
bring  It  forth.  We  certainly  will  urge 
in  our  committee  appropriate  legislation 
and  we  do  hope  we  can  bring  it  before 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  that  there 
Is  no  merit  in  this  proposition,  and,  of 
course,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  consider  it  on  its 
merits. 

All  I  am  asking  of  this  committee  to- 
day is  to  refrain  from  acting  on  some- 
th^g  that  we  have  had  no  hearing  on. 
and  not  to  force  this  committee,  by  an 
amendment,  to  take  Jiulsdiction  of  some- 
thing about  which  not  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  informed. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I-  think  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded  that  our  committee  had 
no  Jurisdiction  over  it. 

Mr.  VIN^N.  No  Jurisdiction  at  aU. 
If  such  an  amendment  is  offered  and  we 
defeat  it.  it  is  without  prejudice  to  this 
issue. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  may  also  say  that  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  statement  he  made  a 
while  ago  that  ours  is  a  government  of 
law;  but  I  remind  the  gentleman  that 
laws  are  executed  and  i  carried  out  by 
men. 

Mr.  VINSON.  At  the  same  Ume  we 
have  filled  this  bill  with  such  restrictions 
that  they  must  report  to  Congress  and 
tell  Congress  what  they  are  doing. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friends  that 
I.  too.  have  had  disasters  in  my  district 
and  times  of  labor  s\u*plus;  I  know  how 
you  feel;  I  am  in  sympathy  with  you,  and 
I  will  cooperate  with  you.  I  am  only 
appealing  to  you  not  to  saddle  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  something  on 
which  we  had  no  hearing,  something  over 
which  we  have  no  jurisdiction,  something 
that  should  be  brought  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachxisetts  [Mr.  McCoricackI 
the  fact  that  this  Defense  Production  Act 
expires  in  June.  That  is  the  ideal  place 
to  write  labor  provisions,  disaster  area 
provisions,  because  It  deals  with  those 
things.  But  we  do  not  have  jurisdiction 
of  this  act.  This  act  expires  on  the  30th 
day  of  June,  and  It  deals  only  in  a  very 
general  way  with  certain  contracts  in 
certain  areas  of  Banking  and  Cxirrency 
Committee  matters. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  With  pleasure. 
.  Bfr.  McCORMACK.  I  understand  this 
bill  in  no  way  has  any  relationship  to 
contracts  known  as  SAGE,  which  the 
Comptroller  General  has  ruled  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  no  authority  to 
enter  into. 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  interpret  the  gentle- , 
man's  question  to  ask  if  It  would  validate 
certain  contracts. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  could  they 
do.  any  stretching  of  the  provisos  of  this 
bill  to  Justify  such  contracts  without 
getting  legislative  authority? 

Mr.  VINSON.  No.  they  could  not  have 
that  power,  nor  do  they  have  any  au- 
thority to  Interpret  anything  in  this  bill 
to  take  care  of  something  the  Attorney 
General  has  held  to  be  Illegal. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  We 
had  a  great  disaster,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  when  the  Congress  was  not  in 
session.  I  was  one  of  those  who  wrote 
the  President  that  a  special  session  of 
the  Congress  should  be  called.  Disasters 
do  not  wait  for  the  Congress  to  act. 
Many  Members  were  abroad,  and  I  ap- 
prove of  their  being  abroad  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on  over  there,  but  they 
were  not  here  to  act  and  we  had  to  wait 
for  help. 

Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  that  the  De- 
fense Act  of  September  30.  1950.  takes 
care  of  evenrthing  she  has  reference  to 
except  in  connection  with  the  making  of 
a  negotiated  contract.  There  ia  the  law 
right  before  you. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
They  should  be  neuotiated  in  order  to 
help  the  distressed  areas.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  may  be  true,  but 
let  the  committee  that  wrote  the  Defense 
Act  bring  it  to  the  Congress  instead  of 
our  committee. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
Tcnow  how  interested  the  gentleman  is 
in  helping. 

Mr.  VINSON.  If  a  disaster  occurs 
when  the  C^ongress  is  not  in  session,  the 
act  brought  in  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  gives  ample  au- 
thority to  do  anything  that  is  necessary 
to  alleviate  distress  in  that  area. 

I  want  to  be  fair.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  am  always  fair  with  the  committee. 
This  matter  disturbed  my  good  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates  1  when 
we  were  considering  this  and  he  was  kind 
enough  to  advise  me  that  he  would  offer 
an  amendment  to  include  disaster  areas 
and  surplus-labor  areas.  But  If  he  does 
offer  it,  may  I  say  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  cognizant  of  the 
situation,  the  House  is  cognizant  of  the 
fact  there  is  no  law  to  authorize  these 
contracts.  Therefore  I  hope  you  will  vote 
that  amendment  down  and  let  us  legis- 
late and  pass  a  law  that  is  proper. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  There  Is  general  author- 
ity under  the  law  of  today  in  2-C-l  dur- 
ing a  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President,  but  the  gentleman's  bill  be- 
fore us  now  takes  away  that  authority. 

Mr.  VINSON.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  BATES.  Therefore,  there  will  be 
no  authority  under  the  law. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  may  say  that  under 
a  strict  interpretation  of  2-C-l  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  authority  to 
make  negotiated  contracts  on  any  ground 
it  may  see  fit  Isased  on  labor  surplus,  or 


based  on  this.  that,  or  the  other  thing. 
We  are  trying  to  curtail  that.  However, 
there  is  no  law  anywhere  to  say  that  a 
negotiated  contract  can  be  made  on 
account  of  a  labor  shortage  or  on  account 
of  a  disaster. 

Mr.  BATES.  Will  the  gentleman  not 
agree  that  presently  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  exercising  powers  under; 
2-C-l  for  those  very  purposes? 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  right,  and  we^ 
are  taking  that  authoilty  away.  I  am 
appealing  to  the  House  to  bring  in  a 
relief  measure  to  cover  the  situation  in- 
volving labor  and  to  cover  disaster  areas. 
But  do  not  put  It  in  a  bill  that  has  never 
had  a  hearing ;  do  not  make  a  committee 
assume  responsibility  that  has  no  Jiuis- 
dictlon  over  it. 

That  brings  me  to  the  next  point. 
When  the  House  was  adjourning  last 
year,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  presented  a  bill  which  wrote 
In  an  amendment  to  this  act.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  amendment  was  fine,  it 
was  splendid,  and  I  want  to  publicly 
commend  the  author  of  that  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MuLml ;  but  when  you 
analyze  the  amendment,  it  did  not  ac- 
complish what  was  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  Comptroller  General  ap- 
peared before  us  and  asked  us  to  strike 
that  out.  That  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  sometimes  in  our  anxiety  to  legis- 
late and  to  accomplish  certain  objectives 
we  do  not  accomplish  what  we  seek  to 
do.  That  Is  another  reason  and  another 
ground  why  we  should  not  today  seek 
to  Include  in  this  bill  surplus  labor  areas 
and  disaster  areas.  So,  therefore,  we 
are  asking  the  committee  to  repeal  it. 
We  thoroughly  agree  with  the  objectives 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  but  on 
close  analysis  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  by  our  committee,  it  would  ham- 
string and  hurt  instead  of  being  of  aid. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
Just  paid  me,  and  I  want  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  the  mistake  that  was 
made  In  putting  into  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Act  that  we  pa55ed  in  the  , 
closing  days  of  the  last  session  this  sec- 
tion which  will  now  be  repealed  by  this 
particular  bill  being  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee. I  am  one  of  those  who  has  re- 
peatedly risen  on  the  floor  and  urged 
that  each  committee  stay  within  its  own 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  VINSON.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  I  had  heeded  that 
advice  which  I  had  been  giving,  we  would 
not  have  made  the  mistake  that  is  now 
being  corrected. 

Mr.  VINSON.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Because  if  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  going  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  saying. 
"Here  is  the  situation."  they  probably 
would  have  covered  this  with  proper  lan- 
guage. Instead  of  that,  we  have  soque- 
thing  now  which  must  be  taken  out.  and 
I  have  the  assurance  of  the  gentleman.  • 
the    chairman    of    the    Committee    on 


Armed  Services,  that  his  committee  will 
consider  it  and  bring  before  us  at  the 
appropriate  time  proper  langiiage  to 
cover  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  VINSON.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric,  I  cannot  see  how  any  member 
could  afford  to  vote  for  an  amendment 
now  dealing  with  a  subject  matter  that 
we  do  not  have  Jurisdiction  of  and  that 
we  are  not  acquainted  with.  He  put  in 
this  amendment  in  the  bill  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Congress,  something 
dealing  with  the  Procurement  Act.  He 
wanted  a  good  Job  done;  his  objective 
was  flne,  but  the  situation  became  con- 
fused, so  we  have  to  strike  It  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mf.  VINSON.    I  yield.        i  • 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  raise 
a  nfew  question  in  connection  with  the 
bil).    On  paie  2  I  find  this  language: 

|t  la  the  declared  policy  of  the  CSoneress 

tliat  all  procurement  shaU  be  by  advertiaed 

lilddlng:  and  none  of  the  exception*  In  sec- 

yilon  2  (c)  of  thla  act  shall  be  uaed  by  any 

/agency  head  or  person  herein  authorized  to 

y    contract  for  supplies  and  services  unless  the 

facts  and  the  circumstances  in  justification 

thereof  are  clear  and  convincing. 

My  question  is  this :  Am  I  correctly  In- 
formed that  this  language  does  not  go 
to  the  billions  of  dollars  that  are  now 
going  out  in  offshore  procurements  on 
negotiated  bids  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, because  we  do  not  have  any  Juris- 
diction over  that  subject  matter.  That 
is  a  matter  that  comes  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  we  are 
not  legislating  in  that  field  at  all. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  he  is  a  great 
power  in  the  Congress  and  a  great  power 
insofar  as  national  defense  is  concerned. 

Mr.  VINSON.  As  I  have  opposition 
this  year,  I  hope  those  words  get  down 
to  my  district. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  does  not  need  any  help,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  in  his  district. 
But,  does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that 
this  would  give  the  War  Department, 
which  is  not  today  taking  into  considera- 
tion disaster  areas  and  surplus  labor 
areas  In  negotiating  contracts,  more  and 
more  excuse  to  pay  no  attention  to  us? 

Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman in  all  kindness,  we  sympathize 
Vith  you.  I  sympathize  with  the  situa- 
tion you  are  up  against  in  New  England 
or  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
There  are  189  of  them  all  over  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  labor.  Now. 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  approach  it  In 
an  orderly  way.  Let  a  committee  make 
a  study  of  it.  Let  a  committee  define 
what  constitutes  labor  surplus  areas. 
Why.  here  is  a  letter  in  the  file  from  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmanI,  criticizing  what  consti- 
tutes small  business.  In  the  law  they  set 
up  to  define  small  business,  but  the  de- 
partment not  having  a  good  legal  defi- 
nition of  it.  says  small  business  is  a  con- 
cern which  works  anywhere  from  1  not 
to  exceed  500  people.    Now,  tomorrow 


morning  he  cotild  change  it.  I  am  just 
trying  to  avoid  those  things. 

We  are  not  going  to  hurt  anybody, 
and  if  the  Members  go  along  with  us 
on  this  measure;!  guarantee  that  there 
will  be  another  debate  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  in  reference  to  what  labor 
surplus  means  and  what  small  business 
means  and  what  disaster  areas  mean. 
So  I  hope  tha^  nobody  will  muddy  the 
water  by  putting  us  into  a  field  that 
we  know  nothing  about,  on  a  subject 
on  which  there  have  been  no  hearings. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  direct  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  emergency  proclama- 
tion of  December  16,  1950.  and  point  out 
that  negotiated  procurement  is  only  one 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
which  has  as  its  foundation  that  emer- 
gency proclamation.  There  are  many 
other  laws;  there  are  reservations  in 
deeds;  there  are  private  contracts,  and 
so  forth. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the.  gentleman 
whether  his  committee,  in  hearings  on 
this  measure,  gave  any  consideration  to 
the  propriety,  at  this  time,  of  having  a 
declaration  by  the  President  that  that 
emergency  is  no  longer  in  existence;  and 
whether  the  gentleman  has  any  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  any  thought  is 
being  given  to  repealing  that  proclama- 
tion by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  VINSON.  In  reply  to  that  I  will 
say  that  the  only  instance  that  concerns 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
what  is  covered  in  this  particular  bill. 
If  we  were  to  try  to  bring  out  a  bill 
that  would  take  away  from  the  President 
the  authority  that  he  has  under  a  proc- 
lamation of  emergency,  we  would  bog 
ourselves  down.  There  are  matters  in- 
volved that  would  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  or  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
or  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  We  are  only 
dealing  with  what  normally  comes  be- 
fore us.    We  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  gentleman  did 
not  receive  any  Information  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  that  there  was 
any  thought  being  given  to  ending  that 
emergency? 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  Is  a  matter  that 
addresses  itself  to  the  Chief  Executive. 
We  did  not  Inquire  into  that  except 
where  it  had  relation  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Department  of  Defense 
recognizes  that  they  have  been  using  this 
section  2  (C)-l  too  liberally  and  on 
January  1  they  modified  their  require- 
ments. Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  con- 
sidered by  the  full  committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Short] 
supports  this  proposal,  the  minority  as 
well  as  the  majority;  there  is  nothing 
partisan  in  this.  We  are  Just  trying  to 
do  business  in  America  as  business 
should  be  done,  by  competitive  bidding, 
as  it  is  done  in  every  town,  city,  and 
coimty  in  America. 

I  hope  this  bill  passes  without  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothid^  par- 
tisan in  the  bill  which  the  committee  has 
reported  to  the  House.'  Though  I  am 
not  boiling  over  with  enthtisiasm  for  it. 
I  am  in  general  accord  with  its  purposes, 
and  that  is  equally  true  of  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  voted 
"present."  all  other  members  voted  to 
report  the  bill. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  both  big 
business  and  small  business,  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  dally  business,  might  find 
it  both  desirable  and  profitable  to  ne- 
gotiate much  of  the  contractual  business. 
we  must  be  particularly  careful  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  does 
its  business  because  every  dollar  we 
spend  comes  from  the  taxpayers. 

That  Is  the  reason  this  bill  is  here. 
We  are  trying  to  re-emphasize  that  very 
point,  and  I  think  no  one  will  quarrel 
with  that  fact. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  it  is  very 
easy  for  persons  to  get  a  misconception 
about  the  negotiation  of  military  pro- 
curement contracts.  In  the  procure- 
ment of  items  of  common  usage.  It  seems 
entirely  proper  that  such  contracts  be 
by  competitive  bid  under  normal  circum- 
stances. But  much  of  military  procure- 
ment is  so  unique  that  it  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  competitive  bidding.    \ 

In  recent  days  the  whole  country  hks 
been  bombarded  with  news  about  guided' 
missiles  and  other  complex  weapons  of 
war.  In  the  field  of  guided  missiles,  we 
are  confronted  with  such  complex  and 
difl^cult  questions  that  it  Is  utterly  Impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  draw  specifications 
which  would  permit  competitive  bidding 
on  the  end  product. 

Our  new  aircraft  are  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. At  the  outset,  we  know  the  per- 
formance characteristics  which  we  would 
like  to  see  In  the  final  product,  but  the 
engineer  does  not  live  who  can  at  the 
outset  write  the  *  specifications  which 
would  Insiu-e  that  performance.  We  en- 
counter a  similar  problem  in  the  field  of 
electronics. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  these  are 
the  areas  that  require  the  expenditure  of 
great  sums  of  money.  By  far  the  largest 
amount  of  our  procurement  funds  are 
devoted  to  such  complex  Items. 

There  is  one  more  area  that  I  would 
like  to  mention.  It  concerns  the  partici- 
pation of  small  business  In  military  pro- 
curement. I  am  sure  all  of  us  agree 
that  we  must  not  only  be  considerate  of 
small  business,  but  we  must  take  such 
action  as  will  Insure  their  participation 
in  Government  contracting. 

In  my  section  of  the  country,  by  far 
the  greatest  amount  of  manufacturing  is 
conducted  by  small  business,  and  I  would 
do  nothing  to  harm  those  people.  But, 
in  the  field  of  military  procurement,  and 
particularly  In  those  areas  where  vast 
sums  of  money  are  being  spent,  I  think 
we  must  recognize  that  if  we  did  not  have 
big  business  there  could  be  no  small  busi- 
ness. No  small  business,  of  500  persons 
or  less,  could  possibly  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  the  Forrestal  carriers, 
the  Patton  tanks,  the  supersonic  Jet 
fighters,  the  B-52  bombers,  or  items  of 
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th&t  character.  80.  small  business  must 
of  necessity  depend  upon  big  business  to 
blase  the  trail  in  these  areas. 

In  connection  with  this.  I  would  like 
to  give  jrou  some  statistics  for  1954.  The 
aircraft  Industry  used  more  than  50.000 
subcontractors  and  suppliers  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  paying  them  $4.7 
billion.  This  was  54  percent  of  all  in- 
dustry disbursement.  Of  this.  43  per- 
cent went  to  small  business.  So.  while 
small  business  concerns  were  not  able  to 
compete  for  the  prime  contracts  which 
were  negotiated,  they  got  43  percent  of 
the  dollars  spent  by  the  aircraft  indus- 
try in  1954.  This  may  be  less  than  some 
would  desire,  but  I  think  all  of  us  will 
recognize  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  record 
for  the  sharing  of  business  between  large 
and  smaD  concerns  after  the  initial  ne- 
gotiation of  the  prime  contract.  And 
equally  important,  it  puts  the  question  of 
big  business  versus  small  business  in  a 
much  better  perspective  than  some  would 
lead  us  to  believe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  business,  big  and  small, 
has  built  America.  All  big  business 
was  once  small  business.  How  could  we 
have  won  our  wars  without  General  Elec- 
tric. Westinghouse,  General  Motors. 
Ford,  Chrysler.  United  States  and  Beth- 
lehem Steel,  the  great  oil  companies,  and 
hundreds  of  other  big  businesses?  And 
how  could  big  business  succeed  or  sur- 
vive without  the  myriad  number  of  small 
businesses  that  furnish  it  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  parts?  Neither  could  exist 
or  prosper  without  the  other.  We 
should,  with  proper  regulation,  preserve 
and  encourage  both. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  direct  my  re- 
marks to  one  specific  field  of  procure- 
ment. This  concerns  the  procurement 
of  perishable  and  nonperishable  sub- 
sistence items. 

Do  we  increase  the  number  of  nego- 
tiated contracts  by  adding  nonperish- 
ables  to  the  supplies  which  may  be  pur- 
chased by  negotiation? 

The  answer  to  this  suggestion  is  that 
we  are  merely  modernizing  the  purchase 
of  foodstuffs  and  putting  the  military 
procurement  by  the  Army,  on  an  up-to- 
date  competitive  basis. 

Since  the  1947  act,  there  have  been  a 
nimiber  of  changes  in  the  marketing  of 
.foodstuffs.  Chainstore  purchases  in  bulk 
have  come  into  play  and  frozen  food- 
stuffs are  now  a  factor  that  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  market. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  ten 
market  centers  located  strategically 
throughout  the  United  States.  There 
foodstuffs  are  purchased  for  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Army.  I  would  recommend 
reading  the  testimony  given  us  on  the 
method  of  procurement  at  these  ten  cen- 
ters. Jt  is  a  fine  program.  In  the  entire 
time  of  operation  of  this  centralized  pro- 
curement, we  have  not  had  a  single  com- 
plaint about  the  buying  practices  of  this 
agency. 

I  think  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  call 
the  purchasing  of  perishables  by  this 
agency  a  "negotiated"  procurement  in 
the  conventional  sense.  Anyone  may  of- 
fer to  sell  to  this  agency,  big  or  small. 
These  market  centers  publish  their  re- 
quirements of  future  purchases  and  then 
set  a  time  at  which  quotations  will  be  re- 
ceived.    These  quotations  are  made  in 


the  usual  method  in  the  perishable  food 
business  because  of  rapid  price  fluctua- 
tion and  the  need  for  immediate  dispo- 
sition. Generally,  they  have  a  limited 
period  for  acceptance.  These  quotations 
come  in  by  letter,  by  telegraph,  by  tele- 
phone, and  are  recorded.  Awards  are 
announced  in  the  most  convenient  way. 
It  is  a  fast-moving  industry  and  the 
military  operation  in  this  regard  is  not 
any  different  from  its  civilian  counter- 
part. 

Now.  the  present  law  authorizes  per- 
ishables to  be  purchased  in  this  way. 
The  system  is  working  welt 

However,  nonperishable  foodstuffs 
consumed  by  the  troops  are  an  impor- 
tant item  for  piu-chase.  When  we  speak 
of  "nonperishablcs,"  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  perishable  products  which  are 
packaged  in  either  cans  or  are  frozen 
or  dehydrated  for  shipment  and  preser- 
vation in  storage  imtil  used. 

Military  packaging  is  different  from 
that  of  civilian  packaging.  Fur  example, 
canned  goods  are  bought  in  large  con- 
tainers because  it  is  less  expensive  and 
more  economical  to  store  and  to  use.  It 
would  not  be  the  kind  of  container  that 
a  housewife  would  piu-chase  from  the 
shelves  of  the  groceryman.  There  is 
only  a  limited  civilian  market  for  this 
type  of  packaging,  because  only  institu- 
tions such  as  hotels,  hospitals,  schools, 
and  the  like  would  have  need  for  such 
large  quantities  in  a  single  pack.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  military  does. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  respect  to 
frozen  dehydrated  foods  and  other  con- 
centrates. 

What  has  happened  has  been  a  change 
In  the  purchasing  practices.  Now  the 
large  users  go  into  the  fields  prior  to  the 
processing,  obtain  prices,  and  make  com- 
mitments for  the  growing  produce  be- 
fore it  is  packaged  or  processed.  They 
do  that  because  it  allows  a  more  econom- 
ical price  and  a  better  product. 

It  tends  to  help  the  small  farmer  or 
grower  for  these  reasons:  the  product 
which  he  is  producing  for  packaging 
grows  on  tree,  or  vine,  or  in  the  field,  and 
it  must  be  preserved  within  a  stated  pe- 
riod, otherwise  i.  is  lost.  The  small  pro- 
ducer is  then  confronted  with  a  decision 
as  to  whether  he  will  package  for  the 
civilian  market  or  pack  in  the  hope  of 
selling  either  to  the  military  or  the  large 
consumer.  Once  his  decision  Is  made,  it 
is  irrevocable:  and,  if  he  fails  to  sell  in 
his  large  pack  to  the  military,  he  has  a 
noncommercial  product  on  his  hands 
with  the  only  possible  outlet  the  institu- 
tional users. 

Institutional  and  other  large  users  do 
exactly  what  we  propose  the  Army  be 
permitted  to  do. 

So,  if  the  military,  in  this  kind  of  a 
market  is  to  have  a  competitive  position 
and  avail  themselves  of  a  good  price 
from  the  producer  and  grower,  commit- 
ments should  be  made  prior  to  packag- 
ing. 

All  we  propose  to  do  by  this  amend- 
ment is  to  give  the  military  buyer  of  food- 
stuffs for  the  services  and  the  small 
producer  and  the  big  producer,  the  farm- 
er or  grower,  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a  commitment  prior  to  packaging, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  wider  field  of 
competition. 


This  amendment  will  merely  modern- 
ise t^t  whole  field  of  foodstuff  purchas- 
ing in  line  with  present  market  practices. 
The  prices  of  these  transactions  are 
posted  at  the  market  center-  They 
change  from  day  to  day;  but  they  are 
always  ascertainable  and  there  is  a  yard- 
stick by  which  the  activities  of  the  mili- 
tary can  be  Judged.  Furthermore,  this 
method  allows  a  greater  opportimity  for 
broader  participation  In  sale  to  the  mili- 
tary by  the  producer. 

We  think  the  case  is  sound.  It  Is  a 
field  in  which  the  rigidity  of  the  adver- 
tised competitive  bidding  process  is  not 
wholly  applicable.  But.  Insofar  as  broad 
opportunity  for  the  producer  and  an 
equal  opportunity  to  bid  Is  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  the  actual  purchasing  Is 
concerned,  it  lacks  only  formalities,  but 
has  all  of  the  el«nents  of  advertised  com- 
petitive bidding.  Only  the  documenta- 
tion is  different 

We,  therefore,  recommend  this  amend- 
ment upon  the  very  convincing  case  and 
upon  the  proven  experience  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  in  the  field  of  subsist- 
ence items  consumed  by  the  three  serv- 
ices, both  perishable  and  packaged  non- 
perLshables. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  so  com- 
plex after  all.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  stated 
the  whole  purpose  well.  No  longer  are 
we  going  to  continue  for  years  after  the 
shooting  has  stopped  in  Korea  to  carry 
on  by  a  delegation  of  wartime  powers  the 
declaration  of  a  national  emergency  im- 
der  a  former  administration.  We  feel 
that  the  time  has  now  come  when  we 
should  emphasize  the  traditional,  normal 
method  of  procurement  by  free,  open. 
competitive  bidding  or  by  sealed  bids 
wherever  that  type  of  bidding  is  pos- 
sible. 

Under  that  system  American  has 
grown  great  and  we  have  built  up  the 
mightiest  industrial  empire  on  earth. 
Under  section  2-C-l  of  the  bill  which 
we  are  eliminating  we  will  withdraw  that 
broad  blanket  authority  that  would  give 
the  heads  of  departments  wholesale  dis- 
cretion to  negotiate  contracts.  Some  of 
them  have  been  negotiated  without,  in 
my  opinion,  sufficient  advertising  or 
publicity  and  without  some  of  the  smaller 
contractors  and  basinessmen  of  the  Na- 
tion being  given  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  bid  with  others  in  a  particular 
field. 

While  I  am  on  this  point,  may  I  say 
that  we  had  before  us  this  morning  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  on  prop- 
erties and  installations,  Mr.  Franklin  G. 
Floete.  who  recently  has  been  named 
head  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. In  the  field  of  construction, 
only  in  that  one  field,  carried  on  by  our 
Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks — I  want  you  to  listen  to  this 
record  carefully — of  the  $973,838,000  of 
contract  awards  by  the  Army  in  the  past 
3 '/a  years.  98  percent  were  by  competi- 
tive bidding.  Ninety-eight  percent  of 
almost  a  billion  dollars  of  these  contract 
awards  In  the  past  3*2  years  made  by 
the  Army  were  by  competitive  bidding. 
Of  the  $802,310,000  of  contract  awards 
by  the  Navy  in  the  past  2V2  years,  90 
percent  were  by  competitive  bids  and  if 
you    would    withdraw    the    negotiated 
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awards  made  in  Spain  and  the  Philip- 
pines it  would  be  97  Vi  percent  competi- 
tive bids  of  that  more  than  $800  million 
of  contractual  awards  made  by  the  Navy. 
With  reference  to  the  Air  Force,  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  activities  and 
equipment,  no  one  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  percentage  of  competitive  bids 
to  be  as  high;  but  even  in  the  field  of 
construction,  dealing  with  similar  items, 
of  $725  million  in  awards  let  by  the  Air 
Force  in  the  past  3*2  years.  70  percent 
of  those  contracts  were  let  by  open,  free 
competitive  bidding.  Now.  why  cannot 
some  of  the  other  branches  in  our  De- 
partment of  Defense  come  somewhere 
near  those  percentages?  Perhaps  I 
should  not  say  "near"  but.  certainly,  they 
could  let  a  much  larger  number  of  con- 
tracts and  a  greater  percentage  in  dollar 
volume  by  open  competitive  bidding  than 
has  been  let  in  recent  months  under  this 
broad  blanket  authority  granted  by  sec- 
tion 2-C-l. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  to  get  back  to  free  open  competitive 
bidding  wherever  it  is  possible  and  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  negotiated  con- 
tracts. No  fraud,  no  corruption,  has 
been  unearthed,  nevertheless  negotiated 
contracts  carried  on  under. the  cloak  of 
secrecy  arouses  suspicion  and  often  does 
lead  to  corruption  and  dishonesty. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri if  he  will  dwell  on  this  point  a 
moment  or  two.  In  the  procurement  of 
some  items  which  require  a  great  deal 
of  research  to  develop,  for  instance,  pilot 
items  such  as  a  new  airplane  or  a  new 
weapon,  how  would  that  be  handled? 
Would  that  not  have  to  be  on  a  nego- 
tiated basis?  And  will  the  gentleman 
explain  how  under  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion these  items  are  handled? 

Mr.  SHORT.  There  are  certiiin  types 
of  activities  and  certain  types  of  ma- 
chines and  implements  of  war  that  have 
to  be  negotiated.  Certainly,  when  you 
enter  a  new  field— and  as  I  pointed  out 
several  items,  the  B-52.  Patton  tanks, 
electronics,  jet  fighters,  and  F\)rrestal 
carriers — these  things  necessarily  have 
to  be  negotiated  because  of  their  very 
nature  and  the  amount  of  the  expendi- 
tures. No  private  concern  is  going  to 
venture  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
even  billions  of  dollars,  in  developing  a 
weapon  of  war  unless  they  have  some 
Government  assistance  in  backing  them, 
of  course. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean,  then,  that  such  items  that  require 
research  and  development  would  be  on  a 
negotiated  basis  and  that  then  the  pro- 
duction of  those  same  items,  if  ac- 
cepted, would  still  be  on  a  negotiated 
basis  or  on  a  bid  basis? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Most  of  the  research 
and  development  and  most  of  the  pro- 
duction of  these  complicated  weapons  I 
have  referred  to  have  been  by  negotia- 
tion and  will  of  necessity,  in  my  opinion, 
have  to  be  by  negotiation. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Then,  the  gentleman 
indicates  that  that  same  type  of  policy 


will  prevail  in  the  future  even  under  this 
proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  that  section  2  (c)  4,  which  is  for 
personal  or  professional  services,  will 
take  care  of  the  situation  that  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  section  2  (c)  4,  if 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman,  is  not  conr 
tained  in  the  committee  report.  Sec- 
tions 2  (c).  3.  9,  and  17  are  contained, 
under  the  Ramseyer  rule,  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  that  is  the  only  thing 
I  could  find. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chiirman,  will  the 
gentleman  yeld? 

Mr.  SHORT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  only  reason  we  did 
not  refer  to  the  others  is  because  we  are 
not  amending  them.  In  the  committee 
report  we  only  dealt  with  those  that  will 
be  amended. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Oh.  there  is  no  doubt  in 
any  of  our  minds  about  that.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past  so  far  as  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  research  and  develop- 
ment is  concerned,  otherwise  we  could 
not  get  these  weaptons;  we  would  be  out 
in  the  cold.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get 
them.  I  do  not  know  of  any  private  con- 
cern that  could  or  would  stick  its  neck 
out  or  run  the  grave  risk  of  bankruptcy 
by  entering  upon  a  new  unexplored  field 
in  the  manufacture  of  weapons  without 
some  Government  assistance. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  inqiiire  specifically  about  a  few  fields, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  chairman 
indicate  whether  or  not  they  are  exempt 
under  2  (O  4  or  some  other  provision, 
namely,  the  so-called  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missile,  secondly,  the  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile,  and,  in  the  third 
place,  the  work  of  the  development  of 
nuclear-powered  aircraft.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  all  of  the  work  concerned, 
in  the  first  place  the  research  and  in  the 
second  place  the  design  and  construction 
of  those  items,  is  exempt  imder  this  law. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  would  fsay  without  the 
slightest  hesitancy,  under  the  exception 
dealing  with  research  and  development 
which  authorizes  negotiations,  all  of 
those  types  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  refers  to  would  fall  within  the 
class  of  negotiation. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Then  all  of  the  re- 
search contracts  would  fall  under  nego- 
tiation? 

Mr.  VINSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  SHORT.  And  at  that  point  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out — we  have 
already  done  it,  but  we  should  remind 
Members  again  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  whom  we 
had  before  us.  are  satisfied  with  this  bill 
as  it  was  drawn  and  reported. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  That  is  just  fine,  but 
are  all  of  the  people  who  are  engaged  in 
the  research  work  that  is  being  done  for 
them,  are  they  satisfied? 


Mr.  SHORT.  Certainly;  we  could  not 
call  a  whole  multitude  of  witnesses,  but 
this  bill  was  considered  for  days  and 
days  and  was  thoroughly  explored. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  probably  in  his  own 
bailiwick,  and  in  mine,  and  in  that  of  a 
number  of  Members  of  this  Congress, 
corporations  are  engaged  in  research 
work  imder  contract  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SHORT.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  And  institutions  of 
learning  are  likewise  so  engaged. 

Mr.  SHORT.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  VINSON.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  yield  to  me  for  a  moment, 
may  I  say  that  under  section  11  and 
section  13  they  would  continue  to  have 
the  authority  to  negotiate.  We  recog- 
nize fully  the  right  to  negotiate.  We  are 
not  trying  to  shut  that  off  in  certain 
areas  as  set  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that,  because  I  pointed 
out  that  sections  2  (C)  3,  9,  and  17  are 
the  only  ones  printed  under  the  Ram- 
seyer Rule. 

Mr.  VINSON.  And  those  are  the  only 
ones  we  are  dealing  with  here. 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  Members  should 
know  that  they  are  the  only  ones  with 
which  we  disagreed  and  it  is  assiuned 
that  they  would  know  what  the  others 
are. 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was 
interested  in  the  large  number  of  con- 
tracts that  were  let  out  to  foreign  com- 
panies. I  was  wondering  how  many  of 
those  contracts  were  awarded  under 
competitive  bidding,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Buy  American  Act. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Our  committee  did  not 
go  into  that  very  carefully,  because  that 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  We  do  know 
that  not  only  some  weapons  but  some  of 
our  materials  and  supplies  are  being  pro- 
duced in  certain  coimtries  abroad,  usu- 
ally with  counterpart  funds  which,  after 
all.  are  American  dollars;  it  is  oiur 
money.  But  in  that  way  we  can  get 
what  we  need  and  at  the  same  time  help 
rehabilitate  those  countries  and  I  think 
that  is  done  to  a  certain  extent.  But  I 
would  refer  the  gentleman  .for  an  answer 
to  that  question  to  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
merely  wanted  to  point  out  that  a  great 
deal  of  that  business  is  awarded  to  for- 
eign firms,  when  some  of  our  own  manu- 
facturers may  be  entitied  to  it  under  the 
Buy  American  Act. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  feel  just  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  does  about 
the  Buy  American  Act,  I  will  say, 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr. -SPRINGER.  Section  7  (b)  is 
amended  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  agency  to  delegate  respaasl- 
bllity  to  subordinates  from  $25,000  to 
$100,000.  There  is  no  change,  is  there, 
in  accountability? 
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Mr.  SHORT.  They  are  still  accost- 
able.    It  merely  raises  the  amoant. 

Mr.  SKIINGER.  In  other  words,  the 
person  is  still  responsible  for  his  subordi- 
nate, the  same  as  he  was  before? 

Mr.  SHORT.   Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VINSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  moment,  may  I  say  that  that 
has  no  relationship  to  competitiye  bid- 
ding at  all.  It  has  a  relationship  to  the 
delegation  of  authority. 

Mr.  SHORT.  To  delegation  of  author- 
ity to  a  subordinate,  to  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  paper  work  in  the  main  office. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
days  ago  we  read  a  story  of  how  10 
officials  of  North  American  Aviation 
Corp.  split  up  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars in  salaries  and  bonuses  over  a  year's 
time,  and  were  guaranteed  a  profit  on 
each  plane  they  manufactured,  before 
taxes,  .of  some  $38,000.  appraximately. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  that 
was  a  negotiated  contract  or  a  competi- 
tive-bid contract? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  case  the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  \TNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana    [Mr.    MXTCALFl. 

Mr.  MirrCALP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  ask  some  questions 
of  the  chairman  or  some  member  of  the 
committee.  I  would  hke  to  talk  about 
the  matter  which  the  majority  leader  has 
already  mentioned.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  said  in  response  to  an  in- 
quiry by  the  majority  leader  that  this 
bill  does  not  authori^  SAGE.  Of  couri^e. 
that  refers  to  the  Semi-Automatic 
Ground  Environment  air  defense  sys- 
tem. As  I  understand  it.  this  bill  amends 
Public  Law  413  and  changes  the  basic 
law  relating  to  the  armed  services  con- 
tracts for  supplies,  equipment  and  serv- 
ices; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MFTCALF.  In  response  to  an  In- 
quiry by  the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman said  that  this  bill  did  not  author- 
Ire  any  long-term  utility  contracts  such 
as  would  be  ne«rotiated  or  entered  into 
In  the  SAGE  program. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  was  not  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  The  question  was: 
would  this  bill  validate  anything  that 
the  Comptroller  General  has  held  is 
Illegal.  I  said,  of  course,  it  did  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Would  there  be  any- 
thing in  this  bill  which  would  authorize 
such  a  long-term  utility  contract  as  the 
SAGE  projrram? 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  any  particular  type  of  contract. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  philosophy  and 
with  the  method  of  doing  business.  If  it 
Is  necessary  to  have  certain  things  in 
connection  with  SAGE  done  h^competl- 
tive  bidding  or  by /negotlaJ«o  contracts, 
then  this  bill  sets  aiuVs,5tan4ard  to  gov- 
ern those  things — ult  is  otherwise  au- 


thorized by  law.   It  has  to  be  authorized 
by  law. 

Mr.  METCALP.  And  if  it  Is  not  al- 
ready authorized,  it  would  not  permit 
such  a  contract? 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  right.  That  is 
the  reason  I  have  pointed  out  to  the 
House  how  xmwise  it  would  be  to  write 
into  this  bill  anything  concerning  labor 
and  disaster  areas  because  that  would 
not  be  authorized  by  law,  and  we  have  no 
authority  to  authorize  it  as  far  as  the 
Oommittee  on  Armed  Services  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned an  opinion  of  tlie  Comptroller 
General  who  has  said  that  a  specific 
authorization  would  be  needed  for  the 
SAGE  program,  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Wilson  said  h;  would  see  that  the  matter 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  express  approval  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  reconven- 
ing of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  membership  that  we  are 
all  very  much  concei-ned  about  the  ques- 
tion o(.  SAGE.  We  all  know  what  it 
means  and  how  it  operates.  Today  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  opened  a 
hearing  on  public  works.  That  subject 
matter  will  be  fully  explored  in  this  hear- 
ing. We  have  to  go  into  that  in  connec- 
tion with  bases  that  will  be  acquired  all 
over  the  United  States.  We  will  get  all 
the  information  we  can  on  the  entire 
subject  matter,  and  we  will  bring  it  here, 
before  the  House  and  give  you  the  benefit 
of  our  information.  ' 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
chairman  say  that.  I  have  had  in  my 
files  correspondence  from  two  coopera- 
tives in  Montana  who  have  been  paral- 
leled by  the  Mountain  States  Telephone 
It  Telegraph  Co.  and  Montana  Dakota 
Utility  Co.'s  lines,  and  they  are  unable 
to  get  any  information  on  SAGE.  They 
are  unable  to  find  out  anything  until 
some  morning  they  may  wake  up  to  find 
that  their  line  has  been  paralleled.  I 
would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  your  committee  and  lay  this 
file  and  this  whole  matter  before  you. 

Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Montana,  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  have  him  and  it 
wculd  be  a  pleasure  to  have  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  ro  contribute  any- 
thing thpy  can  in  connection  with  this 
whole  subject  matter.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant subject  matter.  It  involves  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  could  amount  to 
$3*^2  billion:  is  that  net  correct? 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  right,  and  we 
want  all  the  cooperation  and  all  the  In- 
formation becaiice  we  are  chari^ed  with 
this  responsibility.  Right  now  we  are 
trying  to  explore  a  large  deal  where  we 
are  making  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  air- 
craft, and  we  are  busy  on  that  and  will 
be  busy  on  this  too. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  METCALP.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    That  means  that 
Interested  outsiders  will  be  heard? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  wculd  suggest  that 
they  contact  the  chairman  and  come 
dovm  and,we  will  try  to  set  up  a  calendar 
to  hear  outsiders.    That  does  not  mean 


that  eyery  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  will  be 
heard. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  I  said  'in- 
terested outsiders." 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes.  We  will  do  the 
best  we  can. 

Mr.  METCALP.  With  the  assurances 
of  the  chairman  that  I  am  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  this  matter 
before  this  committee,  and  I  feel  it  should 
be  presented  before  the  committee  in 
greater  detail  than  I  oould  present  it  here 
today,  I  will  refrain  from  offering  an 
amendment  that  I  had  prepared  to  offer 
to  this  bill  in  order  to  protect  the  rural 
electric  and  rural  telephone  cooperatives, 
and  will  appear  before  the  committee 
with  my  full  and  complete  file. 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  for 
the  committee  to  give  the  gentleman  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  we  will  ap- 
preciate it  very  much  if  you  will  include 
in  your  statement  today,  so  that  we  will 
have  knowledge  of  what  information  you 
have,  so  that  we  can  study  the  question 
and  be  better  qualified  to  examine  these 
gentlemen  when  they  come  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  METCAIP.  I  will  put  it  In  the 
Rccoito  in  greater  detail. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sheridan  Electric 
Cooperative,  Medicine  Like.  Mont.,  last 
summer  that  company  had  a  commercial 
utility  ocMne  in  with  a  parallel  line  tinder 
circumstances  which  we  will  develop  at 
the  hearing  which  we  will  have.  We 
have  the  case  of  the  Midrivers  Telephone 
Cooperative  at  Circle.  Mont.  Pive  years 
ago  they  tried  to  find  out  where  the 
Unes  were  going  to  run  that  were  going 
to  parallel  its  own  rural  teleptione  line. 
The  latest  information  I  have  is  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  find  out  how 
they  can  fit  in  with  the  overall  Ameri- 
can Telephone  It  Telegraph  construction 
of  the  project. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  he  referred  the  letter  from  the 
rural  telephone  cooperative  to  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  It  Telefmtph  Co.  and 
stated  that  they  were  the  prime  con- 
tractor. Later  on  he  said  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  say  that  they  were  the  prime 
contractors,  but  they  a^ere  only  the  focal 
point,  whatever  that  means.  So  that 
every  cooperative,  either  telephone  or 
electric.  Is  now  concerned  with  this  au- 
thorizing legislation,  and  when  the  au- 
thorising lerislation  is  written  it  must 
be  written  to  protect  these  little  busi- 
nesses that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
was  talking  about.  Por  that  reason  I 
wanted  to  bring  these  cases  before  you. 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  have 
other  examples.  I  want  to  bring  them 
before  the  committee  to  protect  the  in- 
terests and  the  rights  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric and  rural  telephone  cooperatives  as 
against  the  large  utilities  and  the  mo^ 
nonoly  that  might  arise  because  of  being' 
subsidized  and  amortized  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  ]rleld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  ihe  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson!,  the  ranking 
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minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Shovt],  and  those  mem- 
bers of  the  oommittee  who  support  this 
bill.  It  is  needed  legislation  and  should 
have  been  enacted  a  Ions,  long  time  aco. 

I  do  regret  that  there  is  no  way  by 
which  this  committee  can  get  at  the  non- 
competitive, negotiated  contracts  under 
the  off-shore  procuremmt  program. 
That  is.  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
armaments  from  foreign  countries. 

Back  in  1952. 1  asked  the  Pentagon  and 
the  mutual  security  outfit  for  informa- 
tion on  negotiated  bids  in  offshore  pro- 
curement. I  got  from  the  Pentagcm  this 
Ust.  It  is  12  V2  feet  tong.  It  deals  only 
with  contracts  involving  $500,000  or 
more.  This  is  offshore  procurement, 
mind  you:  it  does  not  deal  with  domestic 
procurement  at  all.  this  is  part  and  only 
a  small  part  of  the  foreign  hardout 

Let  me  repeat,  this  list  deals  only  with 
contracts  involving  $500,000  or  more  and 
only  with  unclassified  conti^cts  over  a 
period  of  less  than  2  years,  July  1, 1950  to 
May  31.  1952. 

You  are  perfectly  free,  I  may  say  to 
my  colleagues,  to  examine  this  list.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  letter  A, 
representing  advertised  bids,  appears 
only  a  very  few  items.  The  letter  N, 
however,  representing  negotiated  bids 
prevails  by  such  a  wide  margm  that  for 
this  purpose  the  letter  N  appears  to 
be  the  only  one  In  the  alphabet. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  from  a  newsletter  I  sent  to  my  con- 
stituents on  July  16,  1952.  based  upon 
this  infbrmation.    I  said: 

DwpMw  Its  U  4 -foot  length,  the  iist  repre- 
sents ouly  partial  eucoeM  to  lift  Vae  Ud  on 
adminlsi ratlua  censorship  and  secrecy,  be- 
caiise  It  Is  confined  to  contracts  of  SSOOXKK) 
or  more  and  omits  about  SO  contracts,  and 
BO  telling  bow  many  more,  for  alleged  seciu-- 
Ity  and  perhajas  other  reasons. 

Anyway,  tb*  list  reveals  142  contracts 
amoiinting  to  •pproximately  aaas  million  let 
la  foreign  countries  since  Uie  stert  of  the 
Korean  War  through  May  31.  1A&2.  It  Is 
anybody's  giiess  how  Car  this  Ust  would 
stretch  If  It  contained  all  foreign  emtracts, 
not  merely  those  of  $600,000  or  more. 

In  a  letter  to  tben  Secretary  of  Defense 
Lovett  I  said.  "Within  the  bounds  of  bona 
Ade  natlonai  security.  I  want  to  luiow  what  Is 
purchased  (In  foreign  oountrtos).  In  what 
amount,  the  total  price,  the  price  per  unit 
and  whether  the  contract  Is  oompctttlve,  ne- 
gotiated and/or  cost  plus." 

My  Inquiry  resulted  In  the  U  4 -foot,  but 
only  partial,  list.  On  It.  we  find  142  con- 
tracts let  In  36  roret^a  countries  from  Ice- 
land to  Africa  and  Swltaerland  to  I^ersla. 
Materials  bought  In  these  foreign  oountrles 
with  your  money  include  ammunition, 
guided  mlssUas,  tires,  tubes.  oU.  radar  gear, 
wool  cloth,  prefabricated  arctic  huta,  nltro. 
airplanes,  radio  transmitters,  grinding  ma- 
chines, stevedoring  senrlce.  railway  boxcars, 
and  $680,000  In  fresh  beef  from  Irrtand: 
$60«.030  In  unspecmed  food  ( probably  canned 
beef)  from  Argentina;  $504JS7  In  more  tm- 
speclOed  food  from  BracU:  and  $I.1»6.S79  In 
butter  from  Denmark..,  Of  the  142  foreign 
contracts  listed  by  the  I>efenae  Department, 
only  10  or  less  than  7  percent  are  competi- 
tive. An  the  rest.  93  percent,  were  simply 
dished  out  expensively  and  many  presum- 
ably cost  plus  at  the  whim  of  our  mUltary, 
with  no  competitive  bidding.  Time  and 
again  It  haa  been  clearly  shown  that  the  best 
if  not  the  only  chance  the  taxpayer  has  to 
obtain  a  bargain  Is  through  competitive  bid- 
ding. 


And  to  aeeure  auch  free  oompetttive 
bidding  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
introduced  this  legislaUon. 

Continuing  my  July  1952  letter  to  con- 
stituents, I  said: 

But  since  the  start  of  the  Korean  war, 
the  administration  has  gone  through  the 
motion  at  protecting  the  taxpayers  throtigh 
competitive  bidding  on  only  10  percent  or 
less  of  all  military  contracts  let  In  the  United 
States.  And  now  this  spendthrift  policy  pre- 
vails on  foreign  contracts. 

No*  revealed  on  the  1214 -foot  list  sub- 
mlttad  to  me  are  eontracts  of  more  than 
$a00  million  to  France  and  Italy  to  produce 
^-84  )et  fighter  planes,  a  huge  contract  for 
ammunition  and  ordnance  equipment  to  Fiat 
of  Italy;  and  a  Juicy  contract  to  Britain  for 
tanks.  Does  It  make  sense  to  depend,  for 
our  milltBry  equipment,  on  foreign  factories 
within  Stalin^  easy  grasp? 

And.  If  this  Isn't  an  International  WPA, 
at  the  expense  of  American  taxpayers,  and  a 
kick  in  the  teeth  of  American  agriculture, 
labor,  and  Industry,  what  Is  it?  But  the 
internatronalists  presently  running  the 
United  States  have  authority  to  let  these 
foreign  contracts  with  American  tax  dollars 
on  a  virtually  unlimited  basis. 

Also  spewing  foreign  contracts  at  your  ex- 
pense all  over  the  earth,  in  addition  to  the 
mlUtary.  Is  the  eo-caUed  Mutual  Security 
(foreign  dole)  Agency,  headed  by  W.  AvereU 
Harrlman.  Replying  to  a  letter  identical  to 
the  one  I  sent  Defense  Secretary  Lovett, 
Harrlman 's  office  sent  me  a  2>4-page  cover- 
up  letter  accompanied  by  an  equally  camou- 
flaged report  showing  authorization  for  pur- 
chase of  more  than  $S  blUlon  of  foreign 
products  from  Aprtl  of  1M8  to  March  81, 
19S3.  Including  wheat,  oats,  fats  and  oUs, 
beef.  pork.  lamb,  canned  meat,  cheese,  wool, 
tobacco,  fertilizer,  vegetables,  and  eggs.  The 
letter  from  Harrlman'k  office  admits  that 
more  than  $1  out  of  every  $5  spent  on  food 
and  agricultural  eonunodlUes  for  foreign 
aid  goes  to  foreign  producers. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  specific  prices 
charged  American  taxpayers  for  these  prod- 
ueU  bought  from  foreign  eonntrles.  I  asked 
Harrlman  for  unit  as  veU  as  total  prices. 
But.  astonishingly,  the  only  unit  he  listed 
was  metric  tons. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  figure  bow  many  eggs 
In  a  metric  txmT 

Mr.  ChaimiAn.  how  did  we  get  this  way 
and  why  are  we  continuing  on  this 
negotiated  noncompetitive  contract  basis, 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  foreign  coimtries?  Let 
me  take  you  back  to  the  2d  session  of 
the  83d  Congress,  which  was  not  so  long 
ago.  when  the  Congress  passed  this  pro- 
vision In  the  permanent  foreign  hand- 
out act.   Let  me  read  it  to  ycm: 

8ec.  533.  Waivers  of  certain  Federal  laws: 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
tn  furtherance  of  purposes  declared  In  this 
act.  tiM  functions  autbortaed  under  this  act 
may  be  performed  wltltoat  regard  to  such 
provislona  at  law  (otiker  than  the  Banego- 
tiatlon  Act  of  19&1.  as  amended)  regttiatlng 
tiie  making,  performance,  amendment,  or 
modification  of  contracts  and  the  expendl- 
tnre  oif  Oovemment  funds  as  the  President 
may  specif y. 

That  is  the  power  that  you  delegated 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
power  that  no  President,  whettier  it  be 
Elsenhower.  Truman,  or  any  other  Presi- 
dent, should  have  or  seek,  the  power  to 
set  aside  the  Buy  America  Act,  the  power 
to  set  aside  a  half  dozen  or  more  laws  we 
have  on  our  statute  books  to  protect 
Americans.  That  is  what  you  did  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  83d  Congress. 


I  am  glad  to  see  action  today  rectifying 
at  least  some  of  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made,  but  I  say  to  you  that  imtil 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  starts 
dealing  in  Americanism  and  brings  out  a 
bill  to  repeal  this  section  of  the  law  we 
will  not  have  afforded  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  industry,  farmers,  labor, 
and  all  others  who  make  up  the  economic 
life  of  the  country,  the  protection  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  iMr.  WinstiadI. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
cently reported  H.  R.  8710.  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act, 
which  we  have  under  consideration  to- 
day. The  committee  hopes  that  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  place  re- 
newed emphasis  upon  competitive  bid- 
ding and  produce  a  proportionate  de- 
crease in  the  large  niimber  of  negotiated 
military  contracts. 

We  found  that-the  Military  Establish- 
ments were  using  the  methods  set  forth 
in  section  2  (c)  (1)  of  the  original  act, 
for  the  procurement  of  military  con- 
tracts amounting  to  billions  of  dollars, 
simply  because  it  was  an  easier  method. 
By  using  this  provision  they  did  not  have 
to  Justify  the  negotiation  of  these  tre- 
mendous contracts.  It  was  never  the 
intention  of  this  committee  or  the  Con- 
gress that  this  provision  be  used  for 
such  purposes  except  In  extreme  emer- 
gency. However,  section  2  (c)  (1),  as 
amended  by  this  bill,  will  cmifine  the 
suspension  of  advertised  competitive 
procurement  to  such  periods  of  national 
emergency  "as  are  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress." instead  of  national  emergency 
power  being  vested  in  the  President  as 
well. 

"^  During  the  hearings  the  question  arose 
as  to  the  legality  of  negotiating  military 
contracts  to  relieve  conditions  in  surplus 
labor  areas.  Many  Members  assumed 
that  there  was  some  separate  legal  au- 
thority, other  than  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act.  which  permitted  the 
use  of  negotiated  military  c«Mitracts  in 
surplus  labor  areas.  However,  upon 
oaaiple4«  investigation,  we  fotmd  this 
not  to  be  true.  As  a  consequence,  when 
the  committee  reported  the  bill,  it  pro- 
vided that  militaiT  contracts  could  not 
be  negotiated  in  surplus  labor  areas  un- 
less that  authority  had  been  granted  by 
the  Congress  in  some  separate  law. 

The  Congress  in  its  wisdom  can  make 
whatever  provision  it  wishes  to  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  But  for  my  part.  I  can 
aee  no  justification  for  the  awarding  of 
military  contracts  to  alleviate  economic 
ooodittons  at  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. We  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  getting  the  most  we  can 
in  military  items  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  taxpayer's  dollar.  That  is  our  re- 
sponsibility In  connection  with  this 
matter. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates!  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  will  permit 
the  negotiation  of  contracts  in  those  sec- 
tions which  have  been  declared  disaster 
or  surplus  labor  areas.  I  am  opixjsed  to 
this  amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
defeated.    I  might  point  out  to  you  who 
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are  so  strongly  supporting  this  amend- 
ment that  the  military  has  taken  into 
consideration  this  siirplus  labor  situation 
in  the  negotiation  of  contracts  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  you  still  have  enor- 
mous unemplojrment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  this 
bill  will  pass  without  this  proposed 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
fiirther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  of  February 
19.  1946  (63  SUt.  21)  U  hereby  amended  as 
f  ollowf : 

(a)  Section  a  (c)  (1)  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  determined  to  be  necessary  In  the 
public  Interest  during  the  period  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  Congress;". 

(b)  Section  3  (c)  (3)  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  the  ag^esrate  amount  Inyol^ed  docs 
not  exceed  $2,500". 

(c)  Section  2  (c)  (9)  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(9)  for  perishable  or  nonperlshable  sub- 
sistence supplies:". 

(d)  Section  2  (c)  (17)  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(17)  otherwise  authorized  by  laj»:  or 
when  negotiation  of  contracts  is  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  In  furtherance  of  small 
biisiness,  labor  surplus  or  mAjor  disaster  area 
proi^rams." 

(e)  Section  2  Is  amended  as  follows: 
"(e)  It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  all  procurement  shall  be  by  ad- 
Tertlsed  bidding;  and  none  of  the  exceptions 
In  section  2  (c)  of  this  act  shall  be  used  by 
any  agency  head  or  person  herein  authorized 
to  contract  for  supplies  and  services  unless 
the  facts  and  the  circumstances  In  Justifica- 
tion thereof  are  clear  and  convincing  " 

(f)  Section  7  (b)  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  the  figure  of  "t25.000"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "$100,000.** 

(g)  Add  the  following  new  subaectlon  to 
■cction  7: 

"(e)  Not  later  than  February  15  and 
August  15  of  each  calendar  year  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendatory 
•ct.  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  report 
to  the  Congress — 

"(1)  all  contracts  of  $10,000  and  over 
showing  the  dollar  value  and  the  number 
thereof  separated  as  between  those  which 
were  formally  advertised  and  those  which 
were  negotiated  showing  as  to  the  latter  the 
number  and  dollar  value  of  such  contracts 
negotiated  under  each  of  the  several  nego- 
tiation authorities  provided  herein;  and 

"(2)  the  tptal  number  and  dollar  value 
of  all  contracts  under  $10,000  separated  as  to 
those  which  were  advertised  and  those  which 
were  negotiated. 

■aid  report  to  cover  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30  or  July  1  through  December 
SI.  as  appropriate,  next  preceding  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  said  report." 

(h)  Section  15  of  the  act  of  August  9. 
1955.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(1)  Section  13  la  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(13)  The  provisions  of  this  amendatory 
act  shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment." 

With  t^e  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3.  line  16,  strike  out  "62  Stat.  22** 
and  Inaert  "60  Stat.  647." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Vimson;  On  page  2  strike  lines  9  through 
12  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(17)  Otherwise  authorised  by  law:  or 
when  in  furtherance  of  small  buslneas  it  la 
determined  that  supplies  or  services  are  to 
be  procured  from  small  business  concerns: 
or  when  negotiation  of  contracts  Is  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  In  furtherance  of  labor 
surplus  or  major  disaster  area  programs." 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  state  briefly  to  the  committee  that 
after  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Short]  and  I,  and  our  staff,  and 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee had  a  conference,  we  agreed  upon 
the  amendment  that  has  Just  been  read 
by  the  Clerk.  I  also  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  small 
business  law  it  provides  for  negotiated 
contracts,  so  therefore  we  are  carrying 
out  in  this  amendment  the  principle 
that  it  must  be  authorized  by  law.  and 
the  Small  Business  Act  authorizes  nego- 
tiated contracts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered   l>y   Mr.   Batcs   as   a 

substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Vinson: 

Section  2  (c)  (17)  la  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(17)  Otherwise  authorized  by  law  or  when 
In  furtherance  of  small  business,  labor  sur- 
plus area  or  major  disaster  area  programs, 
the  agency  head  determines  that  supplies 
or  services  are  to  be  procured  from  small 
business  concerns,  from  concerns  which  will 
perform  the  contract  substantially  within 
labor  surplus  areas  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Lat»r  or  from  concerns  which 
will  perform  the'  contracts  substantially 
within  areas  of  major  disasters." 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  the  Depart- 
ment of  D^fense  will  have  no  authority 
to  negotiate  contracts,  without  advertis- 
ing, to  small  business,  labor  surplus,  or 
disaster  areas. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  (yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  gentleman  is  In 
error  when  he  mentions  small  business, 
because  the  amendment  deals  with  small 
biisiness.  The  original  language  of  sec- 
tion 17  takes  care-  of  small  business, 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  correct  the  gen- 
tleman to  this  degree,  that  there  is  no 
authority  under  the  law  whereby,  with- 
out Joint  determination,  that  that  can 
be  done  unless  this  bill  is  so  amended. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been 
no  hearings  on  H.  R.  8710  which  we  are 
presently  considering.  The  ccnnmittee 
had  before  it  a  bill  which  it  passed  out 
unanimously.  H.  R.  8499.  Now.  my 
amendment  was  contained  in  that  par- 
ticular bill,  and  the  next  morning  when 
the  committee  convened,  the  chairman 
advised  us,  after  due  consideration,  that 
this  matter  of  small  business  and  dis- 
aster areas  said  distressed  areas  did  not 
come  within  the  purview  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  committee.  So  we  had  no 
hearings  whatsoever.  Not  one  single 
witness  ap[>eared  before  our  committee 
on  the  substance  of  the  change  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
VnvsoN}.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  should  do  what  the  com- 
mittee originally  intended  to  do  and  that 
la  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  fMr. 
Vnf SON )  says  we  have  no  Jurisdiction  in 
this  field.  If  that  is  so.  then  we  have 
no  power  to  take  away  authority,  which 
we  are  doing  by  changing  2  (C)  1.  Under 
the  present  law,  negotiations  without 
advertising  may  be  done  in  the  teiterest 
of  the  public  during  periods  of  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  Congress  or  by  the 
President.  Section  2  (C)  1  as  incorpo- 
rated in  H.  R.  8710  does  away  with  that 
authority  in  respect  to  the  President,  so 
there  will  be  no  authority  whatsoever 
under  which  this  might  be  done. 

The  gentleman  from  Bdissourl  [Mr. 
Short]  indicated  that  all  members  of 
the  committee  voted  for  this  legislation, 
except  mjself.  who  voted  "present."  Of 
course,  I  voted  "present"  because  we  had 
had  no  hearings.  I  asked  our  very  able 
counsel,  Mr.  Smart,  as  to  the  net  effect 
of  this  bill:  what  did  it  mean?  We  had 
no  witness  to  te^itify  on  it.  This  Is  what 
he  said: 

I  take  (HO  position  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  Is  such  authority. 

How  can  anybody  act  with  Intelligence 
when  we  are  advised  that  there  can  be 
no  authority  on  the  intent,  on  the  reper- 
cussions of  the  particular  amendment 
that  faces  the  committee? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  into  this 
bill  at  some  length.  The  chairman  was 
in  favor  of  the  bill  as  It  came  out  origi- 
nally and  as  its  purpose  is  incorporated 
in  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered. 
Here  is  what  he  said,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, after  hearing  witnesses  on  this  par- 
ticular bill;  here  is  what  the  chairman 
said: 

We  want  to  do  this.  We  want  to  help 
small  business,  or  where  there  Is  a  labor- 
sxuplus  area  or  a  disaster  area.  We  want  to 
put  them  In  the  field  to  negotiate  In  that 
area  If  they  think  It  Is  the  proper  kind  of 
contract  to  make. 

And  the  chairman  went  on  further  to 
say: 

It  Is  nothing  but  sound  and  right  and 
proper  to  do  so  from  my  point  of  view. 

He  says  further: 

We  have  to  da  something  for  small  busi- 
ness and  the  distressed  areas. 

That  is  all  that  my  amendment  pro- 
poses here.  I  should  like  the  Committee 
to  approve  my  amendment  Just  as  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  Itself  did 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  They  ap- 
proved my  amendment  before  the  ques- 
tion of  Jurisdiction  came  up. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  facts 
are  before  us.  All  of  us  understand  what 
the  situation  is.  I  think  we  ought  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  Then  when 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency finally  gets  around  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill,  let  them  act  as  their 
conscience  and  their  Judgment  dictate. 
But  in  the  meantime  let  us  keep  on  the 
books  the  authority  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  says  they  need  and 
without  which  they  cannot  give  orders 
by  negotiated  contracts  to  small  busi- 
ness, disaster,  and  distressed  areas. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chainaan, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yieM  to  ttie  g<intleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  have  ad- 
vised us  that  if  this  language  is  deleted 
from  tlie  law  they  have  no  authority 
whatsoever, to  assist  the  distressed  areas 
of  this  country? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  Just  received  a  phone 
call,  before  the  bill  came  on  the  floor 
today,  from  the  administration  who  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  bill,  with  my 
amendment,  as  were  all  the  uitnesses 
from  the  administration  who  appeared 
before  the  committee.  That  is  the  sit- 
uation. That  is  what  the  witnes.ses  said 
who  were  given  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear. But  there  was  not  one  single  wit- 
ness who  appeared  on  this  particular 
section  after  it  had  been  changed 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  said  that  it  is  sound  and  it  is 
proper  and  it  should  be  done.  I  ask  the 
Cofnmlttee  to  accept  my  amendmi^nt. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  when  a 
disaster  might  strike  an  area.  Who 
knows,  it  could  be  your  own. 

Mr.  PTOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman. 
I  caimot  see  where  this  is  controversial. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  paint  the  lily  or 
improve  upon  his  argument.     He  said 
everything  that  should  be  said.    He  said 
It  logically.    He  said  it  in  the  riglit  way. 
Now,  my  friends,  you  have  aH  said  to 
us.  who  represent  these  distressed  areas, 
that  you  want  to  help  us.    It  Is  not  that 
we  are  asking  for  a  special   privilege. 
We  are  not  doing  that.    The  gentleman 
from   Massachusetts   merely   ask.3   that 
you  let  the  status  quo  remain  tmtil  such 
time  as  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  see  lit  In  their  wisdom  to  act. 
Mr.    VINSON.    Mr.    Chairman,    wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  VINSON.    I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  a  little  hi  error.     The  gentleman  is 
not  asking  for  the  status  quo  to  remain. 
He  is  asking  that  It  become  permanent 
law  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  an 
amendment  later  on  to  the  language  of 
this  act  so  that  it  would  not  take  effect 
within  6  months,  to  enable  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  deal 
with  this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course,  I  would  like 
to  answer  that,  but  I  would  prefer  that 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, answer. 

Mr.  BATES.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  knows  that  there  is 
general  authority  in  the  law  to  do  it. 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  Is,  In 
fact,  doing  it  today. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  astounded.  Ilove. 
admire,  revere  and  kowtow  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  as  we  all  do— he 
is  the  oracle  to  which  we  appeal  on  mat- 
ters dealing  with  defense.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  my  idol  would  have  feet  of 
clay.  I  know  he  wants  to  help  us.  We 
are  not  asking  for  largess.  We  feel  U 
he  could  get  the  act  amended,  he  would 
help  us.  We  are  desperate.  These  are 
not  crocodile  tears.    There  are  millions 
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of  people — there  are  10  men  to  my  left 
and  an  equal  mimher  to  my  right  from 
districts  that  are  affected  seriously,  and 
there  are  a  dozen  States  affected  by  this 
problem.  The  armed  services  can  act 
and  are  acting  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  indicated.  We  are  «^tv^r^g 
for  nothing  more.  Please — we  are  hav- 
ing trouble  enough  getting  anytUng 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
are  only  getting  crumbs  as  it  is.  Now.  do 
not  take  this  little  bit  from  us.  Just  let 
us  alone  for  the  time  being  until  by 
operation  bootstrap,  we  can  help  our- 
selves-—and  we  wilL  We  are  not  asking 
for  a  WPA  or  for  a  leaf-raking  program 
or  anything  like  that.  We  want  to  be 
left  alone  until  we  can  put  ourselves  on 
our  feet. 

Mr.  CANHELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  whose  area  is  affected 
by  this  problem. 

Mr.  CANFTET.n.  I  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
and  like  him  I  have  known  the  full 
meaning  of  a  distressed  labor  area.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  well  to  point  out  now  that 
duiing  this  past  year  we  have  had  in 
Now  England,  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
in  the  Far  West,  hurricanes  and  floods 
such  as  we  have  never  had  before.  This 
is  no  time  now  to  say  to  the  Defense 
Establishment  "you  can  no  longer  con- 
sider these  facts  of  life  and  the  human 
considerations  involved  and  accord  some 
relief  through  negotiated  contracts." 
By  an  means,  the  Bates  amendment 
should  prevail. 

Mr.  FL(X)D.  I  was  speaking  directly 
to  the  surplus  labor  areas,  the  chronic 
disaster  areas  of  that  kind.  Now.  my 
friends  from  New  Jersey  brings  in  a  new 
disaster,  the  act  of  God,  that  we  eq^ri- 
enoed  in  many  sections  of  tlie  cotintry 
during  the  past  summer  and  more  re- 
cently in  the  far  West.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  you  an  other  Members  here  would 
rise  to  support  this  amendment,  if  we  felt 
it  was  basically  wrong.  I  am  sure  of 
that,  and  I  am  merely  appealing  to  you  in 
the  deepest  sense  of  just  plain  fairness — 
you  want  to  help  us — we  need  it  badly. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  who  represents 
•exactly  this  kind  of  district.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  been  extend- 
ing tiimseif  for  years  trying  to  solve  this 
proUem. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  is  accepted,  the 
general  authority  that  the  Government 
has  today  to  extend  aid  to  surplus  areas, 
will  continue?  * 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course,  that  is  so. 
May  I  point  this  out.  I  Just  came  from 
the  subcommittee  on  appropriations  for 
the  Defense  Department.  We  have  Mr. 
Pike,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
downstairs  this  very  minute  together 
with  his  whole  staff  diseusaing  this  prob- 
lem. The  gentleman  from  Massachn- 
aetts  and  I  were  talking  to  him  when  he 
Teceived  a  telephone  call  from  the  De- 
partment that  they  would  like  to  have 
this  done.   Tou  know  that  th^  would  be 


the  last  people  in  the  world  who  would 
embrace  anything  like  this,  if  they  felt 
there  was  danger  of  harm  to  the  program 
and  to  the  defense  effort  Believe  me.  the 
amendment  has  nothing  but  merit ' 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pejvWng  amendment  and  all  amendments^ 
thereto,  or  substitute  amendments,  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  the  last  5  minutes 
to  be  controlled  by  the  chairman  of  the , 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANK.    Mr.  Chairman,  those  who 
have  had  an  opqx>rtunity  to  sit  on  this 
floor  since  the  debate  started  would  be 
given  the  idea  that  we  who  come  from 
surplus  labor  areas  should  not  get  too 
excited  about  this  bill,  because  there  will 
be  a  period  of  6  months  in  which  this 
matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  knowing  thdr  fatrnew  that 
ti>ey  will  bring  out  some  legislation  to 
benefit  those  districts  in  which  we  have 
surplus  labor  areas.    We  should  not  get 
excited.    There  is  nobody  in  the  House 
who  can  speak  for  tliat  important  com- 
mittee, and  I  know  any  action  in  that 
direction  is  a  long  way  off.    I  rise  at  tliis 
time  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by   my  colleague    (Mr.   R-vtis],   wt»  I 
know  is  familiar  with  these  labor-surplus 
areas  in  the  Northeast,  and  who  has  sat 
in  on. all  of  the  hearings  on  this  particu- 
lar bill.    His  amendment  has  been  well 
thought  out  and  now  offered  for  our  con- 
sideration.   I  feel  it  is  an  ^amendment 
that  should  be  adopted  tiecauae  it  has 
much  merit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
recommends  a  program  to  Iwlp  labor- 
fiorphis  areas. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  pro- 
cram  because  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perienoe.  the  economic  and  human 
problems  of  those  areas  where  too  many 
people  have  been  out  of  work  for  too 
long  a  time. 

Part  of  that  program  requires  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
■Mistanoe  by  routing  a  percentage  of  its 
procurement  needs  toward  labor-surplus 
areas.  This,,  in  turn,  (|epends  upon  a 
formula  that  admits  the '  necessity  of 
negotiation. 

In  considering  H.  R.  8710,  "to  amend 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of 
1M7"  we  seem  to  ^un  into  contradictions. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bOl  is  to   ' 
implement  the  declared  policy  oT  the 
Congress  that  all  procurement  shall  be 
by  advertised  bidding. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  established 
practices  of  oi»r  competitive  economy. 
,  But  the  needs  of  labor -surplus,  or  dis- 
aster  areas,    are   the   exceptions    that 
should  prove  the  rule. 

But  I  note  one  reasonable  exception.' 
Section  (c)  would  delegate  the  author- 
ity to  purchase  nonpert^iable  subsist- 
ence ItoEtts  as  well  as  perishable  subsist- 
ence items  without  the  tcse  of  the  formal 
competitive  bidding  methods. 

I  would  Uke  to  see  another  reasonable 
exception,  regarding  labor -sinplus  areas, 
also  stated,  and  stated  clearly. 
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This  bill,  under  section  (d)  and  ac- 
cording to  the  report  accompanying 
H.  R.  8710,  reads  that  it  "will  provide  a 
means  for  carrying  on  programs  in  aid 
of  small  business,  labor,  surplus,  or  disas- 
ter areas,  when  they  are  authorized  by 
any  act  of  Congress." 

But  I  believe  that  it  should  be  followed 
by  other  legislation,  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  area  assistance  program  that  will 
clearly  spell  out  the  authority  and  the 
propriety  of  using  the  military  procure- 
ment system  to  aid  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  labor  surplus  areas. 

With  the  recognition  that  H.  R.  8710 
shall  not  prejudice  additional  legislation 
to  route  such  portion  of  Federal  pro- 
curement toward  those  clearly  defined 
areas  suffering  from  economic  disloca- 
tions. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  a  comparison 
of  procurement  by  negotiation  versus 
advertised  competitive  bidding  from 
January  1.  1953.  through  June  30,  1955, 
is  so  unbalanced.  By  dollar  value,  the 
Department  of  Defense  total  reveals 
94.19  negotiated,  as  against  5.81  arrived 
at  through  advertised  bidding. 

It  is  even  more  perplexing  to  discover 
that,  with  such  freedom  to  negotiate, 
so  little  procurement  has  come  to  the 
aid  of  lalx)r -surplus  areas. 

The  wide  discretion  exercised  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  under  the  du- 
bious and  extended  definition  of  "emer- 
gency" has  not  helped  emergency  areas 
to  the  extent  that  it  should. 

Manpower  directive  No.  4  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  revised 
and  amended,  is  obscure  on  this  point 
of  routing  Oovemment  procurement  to 
labor-surplus  areas.    , 

Perhaps  sectional  politics  played  a  part 
in  this  planned  confiision,  in  order  to 
delay  relief. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
intent  of  H.  R.  8710  to  repeal  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
use  a  presidential  emergency  proclama- 
tion as  continuing  authority  for  nego- 
tiating contracts  instead  of  following 
the  practice  of  advertised  competitive 
bidding  or  entering  into  contracts  in 
conformity  with  restrictions  in  section 
2  (c)  of  the  Armed  Forces  Procurement 
Act  of  1947. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  MxtltbrJ  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  inform  the  membership  that  when 
this  bill  first  was  presented  here  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  some 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee had  expressed  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  might  adversely  affect  small 
business,  labor  surplus  areas,  and  dis- 
aster areas.  Accordingly  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services,  even  though  the  bill 
had  already  been  reported,  convened 
another  hearing  of  his  committee  which 
was  attended  by  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  the  gen* 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  will  correct  me  if 


I  am  wrong — that  the  language  as  con- 
tained within  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  the  language  as  agreed  upon 
to  correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  has  been  applied 
to  small  business  concerns,  but  it  does 
not  take  care  of  present  labor  surplus 
areas.    

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  That  is  an  im- 
portant exception. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  tell  us 
whether  or  not  the  language  on  page  2. 
line  9.  where  it  specifically  refers  to  labor 
surplus  or  major  disaster  area  programs 
does  not  cover  the  situation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  going  along 
with  the  language  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned. I  promised  to  go  along  with  the 
bill ;  that  I  will  do,  although  I  realize  it 
does  not  cover  disaster  areas  or  surplus 
labor  areas. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words, 
what  the  gentleman  concerned  himself 
with  was  small  business? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Just  small  business. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  it  were  broader 
the  gentleman  would  have  been  for  the 
Bates  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
back  on  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VINSON.  So  the  Committee  can 
clearly  understand  the  issue  I  may  state 
that  if  authority  were  provided  in  exist- 
ing law  to  negotiate  contracts  for  labor 
or  distress  areas  and  disaster  areas  it 
would  be  perfectly  permissible  to  do  so. 

The  point  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  makes,  however,  is  that  there 
is  no  law  to  authorize  it:  therefore,  it  is 
not  within  our  jurisdiction  to  legislate 
on  it.  If.  however,  another  committee, 
the  gentleman's  committee,  recom- 
mends and  we  pass  a  law.  then  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  such  negotiated  con- 
tracts. I    I 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  Is  precisely  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make,  whether  you 
enact  the  Bates  substitute,  or  the  Vinson 
amendment  you  still  would  not  have  any 
basic  authority  enacted  into  law,  and 
you  would  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
that  you  cannot  do  now. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  gentleman  Is  In 
error. 

If  you  adopt  the  Bates  amendment  it 
becomes  the  basic  law  and  authorizes 
such  contracts  to  be  mad^^-and  it  would 
become  the  basic  law  without  any  hear- 
ings or  any  report  to  the  Congress.  In 
effect  it  would  say:  "You  can  make  a 
negotiated  contract  for  or  in  a  surplus 
labor  area",  yet  you  would  have  no 
foundation  to  stand  upon. 
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Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  author 
of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  BATIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  mistaken,  because  there  is 
general  authority  here  under  the  law. 
We  are  cutting  out  that  authority  be- 
cause today  we  are  in  an  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  and  not  by  Con- 
gress as  the  amendment  would  provide. 

Mr.  MULTER.  But  whatever  basic 
authority  exists  would  continue  until  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  became  effective. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Which  will  be  6  months 
imder  my  proposed  amendment.  . 

Mr.  MULTER.  Six  months  after  en- 
actment, if  I  understand  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
tMr.  Vah  Zandt]. 

CONTRACT  PLACKMKNTS  IW  AKEAS  HAVINO  A  BXJ9- 
BTANTIAL  LABOK  BT7RPLUS  8HOUU>  BC  A 
PZRMAItCNT  OOVnNMEirr   rOLICT 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
congressional  district  over  a  period  of 
years  has  been  classified  as  a  distressed 
area  because  of  unemployment  in  the 
coal  and  railroad  industries. 

While  it  is  true  the  unemployment  in 
my  congressional  district  has  greatly 
improved,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  unpre- 
pared for  a  recurrence  of  unemployment. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   I  Mr.  Bates]. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  win 
assist  in  seciu-ing  the  maximum  develop- 
ment and  use  of  all  of  the  key  factors  in 
our  economy  which  certainly  include  our 
human  resources. 

The  Federal  agencies  when  scheduling 
production  or  carrying  out  any  of  the 
activities  of  the  defense  mobilization 
program  have  made  it  their  policy  to  give 
full  consideration  to  manpower  supplies 
in  the  various  areas.  Whenever  possible 
defense  work  is  brought  to  the  labor 
supply  rather  than  moving  the  labor 
supply  to  new  areas  for  employment. 

When  large  numbers  of  workers  move 
to  already  tight  labor  areas,  heavy  bur- 
dens are  placed  on  community  facili- 
ties— schools,  hospitals,  housing,  trans- 
portation, utilities,  and  so  forth. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  jobs  are  not 
available  and  workers  do  not  migrate, 
unemployment  develops  in  certain  areas; 
imemployment  compensation  costs  in- 
crease and  plants,  tools,  and  workers' 
skills  remain  idle  and  unable  to  con- 
tribute to  our  mobilization  program. 

The  policy  of  encouraging  .contract 
placements  in  areas  such  as  central 
Pennsylvania  where  there  is  a  substan- 
tial labor  surplus  was  implemented  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  De- 
fense Manpower  Policy  No.  4,  dated  No- 
vember 5.  1953. 

This  policy,  among  other  things,  di- 
rected procurement  agencies  to  negotiate 
portions  of  procurements  at  prices  no 
higher  than  those  paid  on  the  balance 
of  these  procurements,  exclusively  with 
firms  located  in  latior  surplus  areas. 

During  the  past  2  years  a  consider* 
able  number  of  defense  contracts  have 
been  negotiated  in  these  economically 
distressed  areas. 

These  contracts  gave  the  people  in 
these  areas  a  much  needed  economical 
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assist  and  even  more  important  a  psy- 
chological lift  by  letting  them  know  that 
their  Federal  Government  was  aware  of 
their  problems  and  was  attempting  to 
help  within  the  limits  inherent  in  this 
particular  type  of  assistance. 

The  contracts  negotiated  under  this 
program  have  not  resulted  in  extra  cost 
to  the  Oovemment  as  the  best  price  ob- 
tainable in  each  instance  was  determined 
by  receiving  bids  for  a  suitable  portion 
of  the  required  commodity. 

The  general  objectives  of  activities 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  are  similar. 
The  negotiation  of  contracts  in  major 
disaster  areas  serves  to  aid  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  mobilization  base  in 
the  ravaged  areas. 

The  authority  for  negotiation  procure- 
ment contracts  in  accordance  with  Man- 
power Policy  No.  4  and  for  disaster  re- 
lief appears  to  reside  only  in  section  2  <C|) 
(1)  of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  of  1947  (62  Stat.  21)  and  the  dec- 
laration of  a  national  emergency  by  the 
President  on  Deceml)er  16,  1950. 

H.  R.  87ll0  as  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee would  specifically  amend  section 
2  (c)  (1)  of  the  Procurement  Act  and 
would  confine  suspension  of  advertised 
competitive  procurement  to  periods  of 
national  emergency  "as  are  declared  by 
the  Congress,"  thereby  eliminating  the 
authority  for  that  part  of  Defense  Man- 
power Policy  No.  4. 

The  amendment  under  consideration 
would  simply  permit  the  procurement 
agencies  to  continue  in  force  those  pro- 
grams which  have  operated  to  preserve 
the  worker  skills  of  our  industrial  man- 
power and  assure  a  better  utilization  of 
the  produc^ve  facilities  of  the  entire 
coimtry  withbut  increasing  the  cost  to 
the  Government  of  the  material  pur- 
chased. 

In  plain  words,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  it  will  also  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  channel  defense  contracts  to 
labor  surplus  areas  where  good  Ameri- 
cans because  of  unemployment  are  not 
enjoying  the  prosperity  now  shared  by 
the  Nation  as  .~  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  l>e  approved  be- 
cause to  me  it  is  just  as  important  that 
we  show  interest  in  the  labor  surplus 
areas  as  well  as  other  segments  of  our 
economy.  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  BailiyI. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  who  has 
Just  preceded  me,  I,  too,  represent  a  dis- 
tress area.  One  year  ago  today  there 
were  26  such  critical  distress  areas  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  We  stUl  have 
some  18  or  19.  Improvement  in  employ- 
ment has  eliminated  a  few  of  them,  but 
we  still  have  a  serious  situation. 

A  year  ago  253,000  people  in  West 
Virginia,  one  out  of  every  eight  per- 
sons in  the  State,  were  living  on  surplus 
Federal  food.  At  that  time  we  had  un- 
employment of  approximately  91,000. 
Today  our  unemployment  situation  is 
somewhere  around  61,000  or  62,000. 

We  still  have  distress  areas  and  we 
have  plenty  of  small  industries  in  those 
distress  areas  that  should  have  these 
Government  contracts.     I  am  for  the 


Bates  amendment  because  we  will  know 
posiUvely,  if  that  amendment  is  ap- 
proved to  this  proposed  legislaUon.  that 
It  will  safeguard  the  interest  of  the 
small  industries  in  those  critical  areas 
to  get  Government  contracts  so  as  to  in- 
crease employment.  I  want  to  urge  dteri- 
ous  consideration  of  the  Bates  amend- 
ment and  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Vinson]. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
deference  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  member  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates], 
I  respectfully  request  the  committee  to 
reject  his  amendment  because  it  is  not 
sound.  It  is  not  the  proper  way  to  leg- 
islate. I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]  who 
Just  finished  speaking.  What  would  he 
term  a  labor  surplus  area?  There  is  not 
a  definition  anywhere  in  law  to  say  what 
a  labor  surplus  area  shall  be.  Does  any- 
one who  is  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
know  what  a  labor  surplus  area  is? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  gentleman 
put  a  question  and  I  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  do  not  yield.    What 
is  a  major  disaster  area?    We  have  laws, 
and    they    define    what   certain    words 
mean.    Now,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lane]  can  he 
tell  me  what  constitutes  a  labor  surplus 
area?     Here  is  a  labor  man,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.    He  wrote  this  memo- 
randum weeks  ago.    He  could  change  it 
tomorrow.    Now,  here  you  are  aslcing  to 
write  permanent  law.     This  is  not  tem- 
porary; it  is  not  temporary  at  all.    You 
are  asking  to  write  something  in  the  law 
to  govern  generations  yet  to  be  born,  and 
you  do  not  define  what  constitutes  any 
of  these  things.    So,  therefore.  I  urge 
you  to  let  this  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and,  as  I  pointed 
out,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ask  that 
this   bill   not   be   effective   for    6    long 
months,  imtil  you  can  adjudicate  this 
question.     But,  if  you  do  this,  what  hap- 
pens tomorrow?    The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]  might  think 
that  he  has  a  labor  distressed  area  on 
Friday  morning  and  would  like  to  get  a 
negotiated       contract.    On      Saturday 
morning    the    department    head    down 
here  might  issue  a  new  rule,  and  where 
would  his  labor  distressed  area  be?    I 
want  to  legislate  by  law  and  not  by  men 
and  not  legislate  on  matters  of  this  kind 
which  are  entirely  at  the  whim  of  a 
Secretary  when  he  does  not  know  and 
no  man  knows  what  position  he  will  take 
on  one  day  or  the  next  day.  and  yet- you 
would  write  it  into  the  permanent  law  of 
the  coimtry. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  this 
amendment  be  voted  down,  and  let  us  do 
it  in  an  orderly  way.  Let  us  go  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  have  a  bill  here  defining  what 
"labor  surplus"  means  and  what  "dis- 
tressed area"  means  and  do  justice  and 
right  in  a  legal  way.  fixed  by  statute,  not 
fixed  by  any  whim  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion that  can  be  changed  any  24  hours  of 
the  day. 

The  CHAIR&fAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 
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The  question  Is  on  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Bates]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vinson) 
there  were — ayes  87,  noes  68. 

So  the  substitute  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
Is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vinson:  On 
page  2,  preceding  line  13,  Insert  the  following 
proviso: 

"Provided.  That  no  contract  In  further- 
ance of  labor  surplus  area  programs,  or  major 
disaster  area  programs  shall  be  negotiated 
pxirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  regulations  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which  regula- 
tions shall  clearly  describe  and  define  the 
terms  'labor  surplus  areas'  and  'major  dis- 
aster areas':  Provided  further.  That  on  the 
10th  day  of  each  calendar  nionth  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendatory 
act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  file  with 
the  Congress  a  report  on  all  contracts  nego- 
tiated In  furtherance  of  said  programs,  said 
report  to  include  the  date,  identity,  and  loca- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties,  the  type  and 
quantity  of  the  item  being  procured,  and 
financial  consideration  involved,  said  report 
to  cover  the  period  of  the  calendar  month 
next  preceding  the  date  on  which  said  report 
Is  filed." 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  View 
of  the  fact  that  the  committee  desires 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  labor  surplus 
and  major  disaster  areas,  my  purpose  is 
now  to  fix  the  responsibility  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Let  the  Secretary  6f 
Defense  make  the  rules  and  regulations. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations will  be  of  such  character  that  the 
country  will  know  exactly  what  they  are. 

In  addition,  I  want  the  country  to 
know  what  type  of  contracts  are  being 
negotiated;  how  much  is  involved,  and 
everything  concerning  it.  This  means 
nothing  but  turning  the  light  of  day  on 
transactions  of  this  kind.  There  is  no 
purpose  in  my  amendment  to  try  to  de- 
stroy what  the  committee  has  already 
done.  The  purpose  is  not  to  submarine 
that  action,  but  to  give  some  validity  to 
it  and  throw  some  light  on  it.  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  issue  a  direc- 
tive. We  put  the  responsibility  on  the 
man  who  makes  the  contract. 

So  I  ask  that  this  amendment  be 
agreed  to,  because  it  is  In  line  with  the 
action  already  taken  by  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vinson:  On 
page  2.  line  14,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(f)." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rlsea^ 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  PRSSToif .  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.  R.  8710)  to  amend  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947.  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  S93.  he  re- 
I  ported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 

\]  sundry    amendments    adopted    by    the 

Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered: 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  Wll  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeaj  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  372.  nays  2.  not  voting  59. 
as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  81 

T«A»— 372 


Abbttt 

Bumslde 

Sncla 

Abernethy 

BuJh 

Bvlns 

Adair 

Byrd 

Fkllon 

Addonl^o 

Byrne.  Pa. 

FaaoeU 

Albert 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

Pelghan 

Alexander 

Cinfleld 

Fen ton 

Alcer 

Cannon 

Fernandas 

AUan.  Chltf. 

Cartyle 

Pino 

AUcn.  ni. 

Carnaban 

Pi£her 

Anderaen. 

Carrtgg 

PJare 

H.Carl 

Coder  berf 

Flood 

Andreaen. 

Cbaae 

Plynt 

August  H. 

Cbe'f 

Pogarty 

AnrtrewB 

Cbenoweth 

Porand 

Anfuao 

Christopher 

Ford 

Azvnda 

CbudoS 

Forrester 

Aatiley 

Church 

Fountain 

Aahmore 

C'.ark 

Fraaler 

Aqplnall 

Clevenger 

Prledel 

Aucmndoaa 

Colmer 

Pulton 

Arerj 

Ccoiey 

Oarmata 

Ayrea 

Cooft 

Gary 

Ballay 

Cooper 

Chthlnga 

Baker 

Oorbett 

Gentry 

Baldwin 

Coudert            4 

George 

Barrett 

Cramer 

Gordon 

Basa.  N.  H. 

Cretella 

Oranahan 

Baaa.T«nn. 

Crumpackcr 

CSrant 

Batea 

Cunnlnehara 

Gray 

Baumhart 

Cxutls.  Maaa. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Dagne 

Green.  Pa. 

Backar 

Davla.  Tenn. 

Gregory 

Belcher 

Davis.  Wla. 

GrliBths 

Bennett.  FU. 

Dawson.  111. 

Oroaa 

BenUey 

Daw;on.  Utah 

Gubser 

Barry 

Deane 

Gwlnn 

Betta 

Delaney 

Hagen 

Blatnlk 

Dempjey 

Hale 

Blltch 

Denton 

Haley 

Boland 

Derounlaa 

Harden 

Boiling 

Deveretu 

Bardy 

Bolton.  . 

Dies 

rrances  P. 

Dlngell 

Harrison.  Nebr. 

Bolton. 

Dixon 

Barrlscn.  V». 

Oliver  F. 

Dodd 

Jiarvey 

Bonner 

DolUnger 

Haya,  Ark. 

Boacb 

DoUlTer 

Hayworth 

Boy  km 

DoDdero«, 

Healey 

Boyla 

Donobue 

Hubert 

Bray 

Donovan 

Henderson 

Brooka,  La. 

Dom.  N.  T. 

Herlong 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Dom.  8.C. 

Heseltoa 

Brown.  Oa. 

Dowdy 

Hess 

Brown.  Ohio 

Doyle 

mil 

BroyhlU 

Durham 

Htndiaw 

Budge 

Edmondaoa 

Boeven 

Burlaaoa 

■Uaworth 

Hoffman.  Mich 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Holme* 

Bolt 

Holtanan 

Hope 

Horan 

Hoamer 

Huddlaaton 

HuU 

Hyde 

Ikard 

Jackson 

Jamea 

Jarman    > 

Jenklna  I 

Jensen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wla. 

Jonas 

Jona^  Ala.  . 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.  C. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kean 

Kearney 

Kearos 

Keating 

Kee 

Kelley.  Pa. 

Kelly.  W.  T. 

Kitburn 

Kilday 

Kiliore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Pa. 

K  rwan 

Kkucs>-nskl 

Kojx 

Krueger 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lotham 

LeConipta 

LefclQkkl 

Ltpecomb 

Lovre 

McConnell 

McComukck 

McDonou^h 

McGregor 

Mblntlre 

McMOian 

McVey 

Mncdonald 

Machrowtcs 

Mack.  Dl. 

Mack.  Wash. 

Mad  (Jen 

Mni^i'uaon 

Mahon 

MsiUUtfd 

Matthews 

Meaner 

Marrow 

MatcaU 


BfiUer,  Calif. 
IfUler.  Nebr. 
IflUa 


Morano 
Morgan 
Moaa 

Moulder 

Multcr 

Mununa 

Murray,  ni. 

Murray.  Tma. 

Hatcher 

Nelson 

Nicholson 

Norblad 

Norrell 

O'Brien,  ni. 

CHara.  Ul. 

OUara.  Minn. 

O'Konakl 

ONeUl 

Osmera 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patioan 

Patterson 

Felly 

Perklna 

Pfost 

Ph.lbln 

Plicher 

PlUlon 

Poaga 

PoA 

Polk 

Preston 

Pr.ce 

Priest       I 

Prouty 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Radwaa  j 

Ray 

R?e^.  Kaas. 

RruM 

Rhodes,  Arls. 

Rhode!!.  Pa. 

RlchardBi 

Riley       ' 

Rivera     I 

Roberta 

Robeson,  Va. 

Robslon.  Ky. 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

B  jgers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  M&sa. 

Rogera,  tvx. 

Rooney 

Rooaevalt 

Rutherford 

8t  OeorfB 

Say  lor 

BchcDck 

Scherer 

Schwr 

SCO  It 

Scudder 
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Baaly-Brovn 

Selden 
Bbeabaa 
abeUry 
flbeppartt 

Short  , 

Bbuford        \ 

Blemlnalrt 

BUcr 

Simpson.  DL 

Sl.°k 

Smith.  Kaaa. 

Smith.  Mlsa. 

Smith.  Va. 

Smith.  Wla. 

Spence 

8prln«er 

Staggcra 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Tail* 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Tito  ni  peon, 

Mich. 
Thompson,  N.  3. 
Thompson.  Tex. 
Thonwon,  Wyo. 
Thorn  l>€rry 
Tollefion 
Trtmbl* 
Txick 
Tumulty 
Udall 
Vtt 
Vanik 
Van  Pelt 
Van  Zsndt 
Vinson 
VuracU 
Walnwrlght 
Walter 
WatU 
Weaver 
Wcatland 
Whllten 
Wtdnall 
Wer 

W^ggleaworth 
WlllUma,  Mlsa. 
Williams.  N.  J. 
W>ll!ama,N.  T. 
WUUs 

Wilson.  CaUf. 
WUson.  lad. 
Winslead 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wright 
Tatea 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 
Zalenko 
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Barden 

Oavtn 

Miller.  N.  T. 

BeU 

HaUeck 

MoUohan 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Hand 

Morrison 

Boggs 

Hays.  Ohio 

OBrlen.  N.T 

Bow 

H.estand 

Phillips 

Bowler 

HiUlnga 

PoweU 

Brownson 

Hoffman,  m. 

Ralna 

Buckley 

Jrunln0i 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Buruick 

Johansen 

Reed.  N  T. 

Oeller 

KeoRh 

Rleblman 

Chatham 

Kletn 

Sadlak 

ChlperOeid    > 

Kuutsoa 

Scrlvner 

Cole 

Lanhant 

8  kcs 

CurtU.  Mo. 

Long 

8imp.«on.  Pa. 

Davtdaon 

McCarthy 

Thompaon.  Ia 

Dlggs 

McC-ulloch 

Velds 

Fberharter 

McDowolI 

Voryi 

Elliott 

Martin 

VTharton 

Frellnghuysen 

Mason 

Wlckeraham 

Gamble 

MUer.  McL 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Cleric   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  SMllak. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr    Halleck. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr    Martin. 

Mr.  Klein  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oayln. 


Mr.  Jwinlnga  with  Mr.  Hand. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Hleatand. 
Mr.  Chatham  with  Mr.  Simpaon  of  Penn- 
■ylvanU. 
Mr.  T.*n*>^tw  with  Mr.  Recce  of  TenneaM. 
Mr.  Powall  with  Mr.  Chtperflrid. 
Mr.  Wlckez«bain  with  Mr.  MUler  of  Mary- 
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Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Johanoaa. 

Mr.  Sbcrhartar  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Bell  with  Mr    Bow. 

Mr.  Bowler  with  Mr.  Reed  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Thompaon  of  I«oulalana  With  Mr. 
Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  MlUer  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Davidson  with  Mr.  McCulloch.        .     . 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  UlUlnga. 

Mr.  Slkea  with  Mr.  Scrlvner. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr  Mason. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Brownaon. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Cole. 

Mrs.  Knutson  with  Mr.  Vorys. 

Mr   Long  with  Mr    Wharton. 

Mr.  Bllott  with  Mr   Burdlck. 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Maaaaehu- 
aetu. 

Mr.  Barden  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illlnola. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  GROWING  CRISIS  IN  WORU> 
CONDITIONS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  eitend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rrcoita. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlcniaa  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  attention  of  the  House  to  a  gro^ring 
crisis  in  world  conditions,  and  particu- 
larly the  effect  on  these  conditions  of  the 
administration's  off  again,  on  again. 
gone  again  arms  shipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

TlM  State  Department  policy  purport- 
edly Is  to  maintain  a  balance  of  ship- 
ments to  the  two  groups  which  are  ar- 
rayed against  each  other  in  the  Near 
Ea.<:t.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  such  a  balancing  Is  the  poUcy. 
we  wonder  at  its  practical  application 
when  it  results  in  a  shipment  of  18  tanks 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  which  we  are  told  will 
be  balanced  by  shipments  to  Israel  of 
$110,000  worth  of  parts  and  communica- 
tions equipments,  while  the  embargo  on 
arms  to  Israel  remains  firmly  in  effect. 
These  tanks,  incidentally,  are  Walker 
Bulldog  tanks,  which  are  worth  $135,000 
each. 

The  State  Department  calls  this  bal- 
ancing. I  do  not  agree.  This  balancing 
of  shipments  obviously  is  not  designed 
to  keep  each  of  the  two  factions 
friendly  to  our  country,  so  presumably  it 
is  intended  to  maintain  a  balance  in  the 
war  potentials  of  the  two  groups.  How- 
ever, It  is  further  quite  obvious  that  such 
a  policy  cannot  and  does  not  maintain 
such  a  balance  In  war  potentials  solely 
on  the  basis  of  equal  shipments  from 
American  shores  since  Arab  countries  re- 
ceive large  .shipments  from  Britain. 
Prance,  and  Canada,  and.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  Russia,  while  Israel  receives  little 
or  no  help  from  the  western  countries. 


I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  underestimate  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  of  choosing  a  proper  course 
for  our  country  in  a  matter  affecting 
the  Near  East.  I  am  aware,  as  you  are, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  part  this  area  plays 
in  the  total  world  picture,  which  seems 
to  be  becoming  steadily  worse.  In  this 
connection  I  wifih  to  quote  portions  of  a 
column  by  Mr.  Constantine  Brown  which 
appeared  in  the  February  13.  1956,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Eve- 
ning Star: 

XlSENHOWER    AND    WOKLD    CONDITIONS — CklSES 

IN  Middle  East  and  Fas  East  Mat  Affect 
Decision  To  Ron  Again 

There  are  two  storm  centers  which  may 
break  out  simultaneously  or. In  rap:d  suc- 
cession— the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East. 
The  prospect  of  a  clarh  In  the  Middle  East 
between  Israel  and  Its  Arab  nelghb-irs  ap- 
pears Imminent  despite  the  belated  efforts  of 
the  Western  Powers  to  prevent  It. 

We  may  have  softened  up  somewhat  Egyp- 
tian Premier  Nassers  government  by  our 
pledge  to  help  build  the  Aswan  Dara.  But 
the  Muscovltca  who  hope  to  make  substan- 
tial gains  from  an  armed  clash  In  the  Middle 
■ast  have  a  better  ace  In  the  hole — the  bit- 
ter resentment  of  all  Arabs  against  the  Jews 
and  their  political  strength  In  Syria  whence 
the  clash  with  Israel  is  most  likely  to  come. 
The  heretofore  poorly  armed  Araba  are  be- 
ing provided  with  the  latest  Instruments  of 
destruction. 

In  the  Far  East  the  Chinese  Communists 
seem  determined  to  take  first  the  Nationalist 
offshore  Islands  and  ultimately  Formosa,  by 
force  If  necessary.  The  concentrations  of 
ground,  sea.  and  air  forces  In  Fuklen  Prov- 
ince are  almost  completed. 

Intelligence  reports  received  recently  in 
Washington  indicate  that  the  blowup  may 
come  within  the  next  60  to  00  days,  if  not 
sooner. 

Sir  Anthony  Eden  rendered  a  poor  serv- 
ice to  the  Anglo-American  Alliance  when  he 
stated  publicly  that  he  could  not  go  along 
with  our  policy  on  Formosa.  This  state- 
ment, probably  Intended  principally  for  home 
consumption,  will  be  taken  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  as  another  Indlcaticn  that 
America  Is  not  only  physically  but  also 
morally  without  Britain's  support  In  the 
face  of  another  Red  aggression. 
I  The  situation  Is  less  explosive  In  Europe 
although  the  NATO  alliance  on  which  the 
Western  defense  against  communism  Is 
predicated  is  more  brittle  than  ever. 

The  main  pivot,  because  of  Its  geographic 
position.  Is  Prance.  Political  conditions 
there  are  far  from  encouraging.  The  fate  of 
the  shaky  MoUet  government  is  In  the  hands 
of  two  extremist  parties,  the  Communists 
and  the  Poujadists.  who  hold  the  balance  of 
power  In  the  National  Assembly,  composed  of 
many  splinter  parties. 

Both  extremists  are  strongly  ant^Amerl- 
can  and  are  denouncing  us  for  all  the  mis- 
fortunes which  now  besiege  Prance.  A  large 
majority  of  the  population  la  Inclined  to 
believe  this  propaganda. 

French  neutralism  Is  galnlrg  momentum. 
There  are  many  strong  antl-Communlsts 
uho  see  In  competitive  coexistence  with  Rus- 
sia and  Communist  China  a  better  chance 
for  France's  survival  than  a  continuation  of 
what  Is  generally  described  as  "the  fluctuat- 
ing and  aggreaslve  American  policy." 

Others,  and  they  form  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  public  opinion,  feel  that  we  ful- 
filled our  role  when  France's  economic  re- 
covery was  achieved  through  the  Marshall 
plan  and  other  aid  measures  and  we  might 
just  as  well  clear  out  of  Europe. 

Conditions  In  Germany  are  equally  un- 
favorable— though  to  a  lesser  extent.  The 
newborn  German  neutralism  la  due  to  two 
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factors — the  dealw  of  the  masses  for  German 
unity  which  they  no  longer  believe  can  be 
achieved  through  the  assistance  of  the  West 
but  must  be  obtained  directly  from  Moecow; 
and  the  reluctance  of  the  German  people  to 
trade  prosperity  and  bearable  taxes  for 
limited  rearmament. 

This  appraisal,  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately is  a  good  one.  I  say  unfor- 
tunately, because  there  Is  considerable 
doubt  that  our  foreign  policy  is  prepared 
to  meet  the  conditions  described.  I  cer- 
tainly doubt  it  when  we  are  confronted 
with  this  spectacle  of  the  administration 
dramatically  halting  a  shipment  of  tanks 
for  Saudi  Arabia,  a  shipment  which  was 
scheduled  to  be  loaded  and  scheduled  to 
sail,  a  shipment  the  preparations  for 
which  were  made  some  months  ago. 

Are  we  to  assume  that  this  transaction 
was  a  surprise  to  responsible  officials? 
Or  are  we  to  assume  that  having  made  a 
decision  to  enter  Into  such  a  transaction 
they  thought  better  of  it  at  the  last 
minute?  Whatever  the  explanation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  effect  on  the  precarious  po- 
sition of  our  prestige  which  Mr.  Brown 
has  described  could  prove  disastrous. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  expressed  to  you 
my  opinions  with  respect  to  what  our 
foreign  policy  should  be  in  the  Arab- 
Israel  crisis.  Today  I  say  to  you  the 
events  of  a  few  days  ago  indicate  that 
continuance  of  the  present  United  States 
policy  in  that  area  does  not  Impede  war. 
it  si^urs  war  between  those  factions. 

The  people  who  live  in  these  areas  are 
not  fooled  by  our  claims  that  we  want 
to  maintain  friendship  for  both  groups 
and  wish  to  prevent  war  between  them. 
One  does  not  provide  weapons  to  friends 
with  which  they  may  kill  each  other  on 
the  claim  that  he  wishes  that  each  may 
have  an  equal  chance  to  kill  the  other. 
Would-  not  Israel  be  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  we  do  not  favor  her  when 
she  watches  the  Arab  war  potential  swell 
by  18  tanks  while  her  pleas  for  arms  go 
unanswered. 

Nor  does  this  policy  serve  to  offset  the 
Soviets  in  their  moves  to  discredit  the 
United  States.  The  leaders  in  the  Krem- 
lin who  have  the  most  to  gain  by  war  in 
the  Near  East  need  only  to  offer  arms  to 
the  Arab  States  and  we  scurry  to  bid  the 
arms  market  away  from  them.  Then 
they  sit  back  and  watch  our  State  De- 
partment invent  conundrums  to  explain 
our  motives  to  our  friends  the  Israeli. 
This  is  a  game  which  hardly  is  likely  to 
win  or  maintain  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try want  us  to  demonstrate  character  in 
our  international  relations.  They  want 
us  to  display  to  the  world  genuineness 
which  is  reflective  of  the  character  of  our 
great  people.  We  cannot  determine  our 
course  in  world  affairs  by  a  balance  of  in- 
iquities, and  I  mean  iniquities,  not  in- 
equities. 

In  my  opinion  the  present  policy  favors 
the  Arab  States  and  leaves  Israel  to  a 
steadily  worsening  position.  This  I  de- 
plore, this  I  vigorously  oppose.  But,  if 
this  Is  to  be  the  policy,  let  the  admin- 
istration say  so.  Let  the  American  peo- 
ple know.  Let  the  Congress  know,  so 
that  we  may  debate  the  Issue  in  this 
forum  and  resolve  it.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  hours  before  sailing  time  is  too 
late. 


INVESTIGATION    BY    SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 
The  SPEAKER.   Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hoffman]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  shortly  there  will  come  before 
the  House  a  request  for  $625,000  to  be 
used  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  carrying  on  Investigations. 
Naturally,  ram  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
authority  of  the  House  to  make  all  In- 
vestigations that  may.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  members,  be  necessary  in  . 
order  to  keep  the  executive  department 
on  the  track. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  Democrats  at 
this  time  are  engaged  in  a  campaign  to 
discredit  the  executive  department. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  Anyone 
who  has  followed  some  of  the  hearings 
will  realize  that  that  statement  is  abso- 
lutely true.  They  have  gone  a  long,  long 
way.  For  example,  what  they  do  is  to 
attempt  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill,  to  pick  up  some  of  the  dis- 
charged employees,  or  some  employees 
who  have  been  in  the  departments  and 
who  are  dissatisfied  over  policies  of  the 
administration  with  the  way  things  are 
going,  bring  them  up  here  and  if  there  is 
any  little  petty  difference  of  opinion 
down  below,  then  they  have  the  com- 
mittee blow  it  up  under  their  guidance 
and  put  it  on  the  air  as  something  new 
and  bad. 

They  are  dissatisfied  because  the  Gov- 
ernment is  being  restored  to  the  people, 
because  the  new  policy  follows  the  law 
but  is  not  in  accord  with  the  New  Deal 
policies.  For  example,  when  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Operations 
was  holding  investigations  in  connection 
with  the  President's  desire  to  get  the 
public  out  of  the  power  business  in  the 
Northwest;  who  did  they  have  as  com- 
mittee counsel?  Who  fixed  up  the  case 
for  them?  Who  went  around  the  coun- 
try and,  according  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  asked  that  complaints 
be  made  and  filed  with  him?  Why  it  was 
a  man  named  Austin  Iwho  used  to  be  in 
the  Department  here  and  who  then  went 
to  the  Colorado  State  Association  of 
Rural  Electric  Co-Operatlves  as  its  exec- 
utive oflBcer  and  who  representing  the 
local  associations  in  the  Northwest  who 
wanted  to  borrow  money  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  further  the  business  in- 
terests of  his  clients  directed  the  com- 
mittee investigations  and  hearings.  For 
example,  there  is  one  case  where  a  local 
REA  wanted  to  borrow  $10  million  to 
build  transmission  lines.  They  did  not 
have  any  plant  to  get  current  from. 
They  <^id  not  have  any  lines  to  distribute 
it,  but  they  wanted  that  $10  million  loan 
so  that  they  might  go  into  the  business  of 
generating,  transmitting,  and  distribut- 
ing electric  power.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  said,  "Sure,  we  will  make 
the  loan  if  you  will  enter  into  a  partner- 
ship agreement  with  private  capital  that 
is  already  established  out  there  so  that 
Jointly  you  can  go  in  and  furnish  this 
power  to  the  REA  folks  and  any  users 
it  may  have  or  get."  That  was  not 
enough,  they  wanted  the  Government  to 
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furnish  the  funds  so  that  they  might 
handle  the  whole  busineaft.  They  wanted 
the  Oovernment  to  build  them  a  power- 
creating  plant.  They  wanted  the  Oov- 
ernment to  give  them  the  money  or  lend 
them  the  money  to  build  the  transmis- 
sion lines.  They  wanted  the  Oovem- 
naent  to  furnish  the  money  for  the  trans- 
mission. Well,  of  course,  the  purpose 
of  that  d«nandVeally  was  to  build  up 
the  fellows  who  w^e  in  back  of  it. 

To  make  tho6e\who  instigated  and 
carried  on  the  hearings  and  some  of  the 
committee  staff  members  solid  with  cer- 
tain organizations.  Now  there  is  some- 
thing else  about  the  hearings  of  that  sub- 
committee. There  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  House  who  is  here  for  6  months  who 
does  not  know — and  it  is  not  as  bad  now 
as  it  used  to  be — that  it  is  the  puipose 
of  a  section  of  the  press  or  of  certain 
cohmmists  and  radio  commentators  to 
attempt  to  discredit  the  Congress.  We 
all  know  that.  They  criticize  the  com- 
mittees, they  criticize  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  committees,  they  just  pour 
the  heat  on  in  an  attempt  to  show  either 
that  we  do  not  know  anything  or  that  we 
are  crooked  or  that  sometimes,  if  we 
know  too  much,  and  are  interested  in 
putting  forth  ideas  and  legislation  de- 
sired by  some  particular  group  that  we 
have  sold  out.  That  was  emphasized  by 
the  statement  of  the  Chief  Executive 
when  he  vetoed  the  gas  bill.  What  did 
that  amount  to?  What  did  he  mean? 
What  was  he  saying?  Well,  he  said  the 
legislation  was  needed— all  right  enough. 
He  said  the  consumers  must  be  protected. 
There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  looking 
toward  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 
but  the  President  said  they  did  not  go 
far  enough.  Well,  all  right— I  would 
be.  glad,  indeed,  to  join  with  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  HamisI  in  ask- 
ing the  administration  to  send  up  a  bill 
doing  all  of  the  good  things  that  are  nec- 
essary to  be  done.  The  President  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we  do  not 
have  some  legislation,  then  the  would-be 
producers  will  not  drill  wells.  The  Pres- 
ident in  effect  said  legislation  was  needed, 
otherwise  producers  would  not  drill — 
result — a  possible  lack  of  gas. 

We  have  a  false  charge  against  the  In- 
terior Department  in  connection  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Al  Sarena  case  in 
which  the  subcomittee  set  out  to  charge 
that  patents  were  granted  on  certain 
mining  claims  because  influence  at  a 
high  level  had  been  exerted  to  make  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  grant  the  pat- 
ents. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentle- 
man making  the  decision  was  the  solici- 
tor. Secretary  McKay  who  was  roundly 
abused  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
really  had  no  part  in  the  decision.  The 
solicitor  granted  the  patent  The  situa- 
tion was  pending  for  something  like  15 
years.  When  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration came  in.  it  took  up  the  case  and 
passed  on  It  and  the  merits.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  imder  the  law  but  to 
approve  the  granting  of  the  patents.  The 
facU  and  the  law  reqidred  that.  The 
solicitor  did  Just  that.  No  more— no 
less.  Yet.  as  soon  as  that  was  done, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
changed  with  a  timber  steal  because 
there  was  timber  on  the  mining  land. 


The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  the 
other  body,  because  that  was  a  Joint 
committee,  the  chairman  of  the  other 
body  charged  that  the  reason  for  the 
decision  was  the  pressure  brought  to 
b.ar  by  those  at  higher  levels.  As  one 
Member  of  the  other  body  sitting  on  the 
committee  said  to  one  of  the  witnesses. 
"All  you  were  doing  was  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  your  superior." 

Then  along  com«s  this  colimin  which 
was  printed  2  or  3  times  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  say- 
ing— and  it  was  our  old.  old  friend.  Drew 
Pearson  who  was  the  writer — that  the 
President  of  the  Uiuted  States — now  get 
this — you  cannot  get  any  higher  level — 
that  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
had  written  in  bis  own  handwriting 
across  a  letter  addressed  to  "Dear  Dous." 
meaning  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
a  letter  to  put  this  thing  across  to  grant 
the  patents.  And  where  did  Drew  get 
his  information?  According  to  the 
newspaper  story  written  by  him,  he  got 
it  fr<Mn  a  Mr.  Redwine  who  was  one  of 
the  counselors,  or  more  accurately  perse- 
cutors, who  is  one  of  the  fifty-odd  on 
the  committee — no.  he  is  over  on  the 
other  side — we  have  our  own  fellows  do- 
ing this — the  committee  was  acting 
jointly  in  this  ca:.e — he.  Mr.  Redwine. 
said  according  to  Mr.  Pearson — Redwine 
said  that  there  was  such  a  letter.  Then 
he  denied  that  he  was  referring  to  a 
"Dear  Doug"  letter.  Then  he  was  asked 
by  a  Member  of  the  other  body.  I  think  it 
was  Senator  GoLowA-rca.a  member  o!  the 
committee  if  I  may  mention  the  name, 
sir — "May  we  see  the  letter."  Redwine 
did  not  have  such  a  letter  but  he  went 
out  on  a  wild  gooje  chase — to  look  for 
such  a  letter— which  did  not  exist.  How 
long  was  he  gone?  He  was  gone  some  20 
minutes.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jonas  I  advi.scs 
me  he  was  gone  30  minutes  to  i.nd  some- 
thing that  it  had  been  asserted  he  had 
in  his  file.  Of  course  he  did  not  have  it 
out  there  where  he  went  to  look.  He 
never  had  it.  He  and  Pearson — one  or 
the  other  or  both  just  lied  about  it.  It 
was  not  there.  Tlien  there  was  his  ex- 
cuse for  not  findirig  a  nonexistent  piece 
of  paper.  He  came  back  a  Uttie  later 
and  according  to  Pearson  he  said  the 
flies  had  been  rifled;  somebody  had  been 
through  the  files. 

My  proposition  is  this,  that  as  long  as 
it  has  been  charged  that  the  decision 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  the  granting  of  this  patent 

Mr.  JON^S.  Did  not  Mr.  Pearson  in 
a  subsequent  column  withdraw  his  orig- 
inal charge  that  such  a  letter  existed? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  WeU. 
you  tell  them,  because  that  publication 
of  an  apology  is  worse  than  the  original 
false  statement. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  inform  the  House  if .  iff  a 
second  column,  the  columnist  to  whom 
the  gentleman  has  referred  did  not  quote 
Mr.  Redwine.  a  committee  staff  member. 
as  saying  that  he  planned  to  make  use 
of  the  letter  later  in  the  year  when  it 
would  be  more  effective  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign?  Docs  the  gentleman  be- 
heve  that  is  a  proper  attitude  for  a 
committee  counsel  to  take? 
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Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Michigan.  Toa  are 
asking  me? 

Mr.  JONAS.    Tet. 

Mr.  HOPPMAN  of  Michigan.  Tea. 
that  is  about  the  way  I  understood.  Oh. 
now,  wait  a  minute.  I  woiild  be  violat- 
ing tUeniles  of  the  House  if  I  expressed 
mjt-^onest  opinion  of  that  gentleman 
Redwine  and  his  associate  In  vlliflca- 
tion — Pearson.  Oh,  no.  You  are  not  go- 
Ing  to  get  me  in  a  hole  ^uch  as  that. 
Every  Member  can  judge  that  situation 
for  himself. 

Now.  here  is  the  point  of  the  issue. 
Inasmuch  as  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  House 
subcommittee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee,  the  two  commit- 
tees acting  Jointly  together  all  the  time. 
ina.<4nuch  as  tiiey  have  charged  that 
the  granting  of  these  patents  was  a  tim- 
ber steal,  a  dishonest  act.  is  there  any 
reason  why.  when  tiiey  also  charge  that 
the  deci.sion  was  made  because  of  high 
level  influence,  and  then  the  statement 
comes  along  both  from  a  committee  em- 
ployee and  from  this  newspaper  fellow 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  was  In  on  it — they  charge  the 
Secretary  with  a  lack  of  intCKrity;  they 
charge  him  with  dishonesty — is  there 
any  reason  why  those  two  witnesses 
who  claim  to  know  the  facts  should  not 
be  subpenaed  and  brought  in  In  an  ef- 
fort— as  the  Chairman  said  In  his 
November  25  statement — to  learn  the 
truth  of  the  charge?  If  we  have  any 
revspect  for  our'^elves.  for  our  commit- 
tees, for  the  Congress,  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  those  men  should  be 
brought  before  the  committees,  before 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  under  Mth 
made  to  disclose  the  facts.  If  li  be 
found  that  the  charge  Is  false — willfully 
false — then  both  Pearson  and  Redwine 
should  be  punislied  for  contempt 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman  would  like  the  record  to  show 
that  the  only  re.spon.se  made  by  Mr. 
Redwine.  when  he  returned  from  the 
committee  room,  was  that  his  files  had 
been  rifled  and  that  he  could  not  pro- 
duce the  original  letter.  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  Mr.  Redwine  did  not.  in  an- 
swer to  a  half  dozen  questions  asked  by 
various  members  of  the  joint  committee 
If  he  had  ever  seen  sudh  a  letter,  cate- 
gorically deny  that  he  ever  had  pos- 
session of  it  or  had  seen  such  a  letter? 

Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Michiean.  Yes.  he 
did  that,  and  his  later  excuse  was  that 
the  files  had  been  rifled. 

Having  thus  violated  the  privileges  of 
the  Hou.se— and  I  will  bring  In  such  a 
resolution  even  if  I  do  not  get  anywhere. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  House,  as 
long  as  It  is  being  attacked,  first  on  one 
side  and  tlien  on  the  other,  should  not 
cause  those  gentlemen  to  come  in  and, 
under  oath,  let  us  know  the  truth  about 
such  a  thing?  We  know  that  the  Pres- 
ident never  wrote  such  a  letter.  It  is 
silly  to  attribute  such  an  act  to  him. 

That  is  not  all.  They  browbeat  wit- 
nesses. In  one  instance  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  said  to  a  witness.  "Oh, 
you  are  lying  about  it."  The  same 
couiasfcl.  Redwme,  said  to  another  wit- 
ne£>s,  "You  are  evasive."    Ihen  he  said. 
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"You  have  heard  that  particular  state- 
ment, and  you  'blabbed'  about  It."  Even 
a  kangaroo  would  not  run  that  kind  of 
proceeding. 

Then  do  you  know  what  else?  Here 
are  members  of  the  Interior  Department. 
They  are  accused  of  participating  in  a 
timber  steal.  Before  the  committee 
they  are  defendants,  accused  of  viola- 
tions of  law.  What  happens?  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  said.  "Stand 
up.  you  folks  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment." 

I  notice  my  distinguished  and  my  very 
considerate  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KiATiNC  1  present.  Listen  to  this  and  see 
what  you  think  of  it.  Perhaps  you  will 
want  to  bring  it  before  your  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  you  are  so 
capable  a  member,  and  ask  the  commit- 
tee to  wTite  a  rule  about  what  the  House 
committees  should  do  in  order  to  insure 
that  a  witness  will  be  treated  fairly  and 
with  respect,  not  abused,  misused,  and 
Insulted. 

They  called  up  these  gentlemen  from 
the  Department  and  who  were  so  wrong- 
fully accused  of  misconduct,  and  the 
Chairman  said.  "Sand  up,  you  fellows 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior!" 
That  was  before  a  big  crowd  out  there 
in  Portland. 

They  stand  up.  He  counts  them:  1, 
2.  3.  4.  up  to  13.    Then  he  lectures  them. 

He  asked  in  substance:  "What  are  you 
doing  in  here?" 

Why.  they  were  the  defendants  in  the 
case.   V 

Even  in  the  trials  of  the  German  war 
criminals,  some  of  whom  were  executed, 
the  defendants  were  permitted  to  be 
present  to  hear  the  sentence.  These 
gentleman  were  present,  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  be  ready  to  hear  and  answer  to 
the  charge  that  they  were  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct— that  they  had  been  party  to 
the  stealing  of  Government  tmiber. 

This  gentleman  would  not  go  that  far. 
No.  He  did  not  ask  them  to  either  ex^ 
plain  or  answer.  He  said  in  effect:  "You 
ought  to  be  out  earning  your  money." 

He  asked :  "How  much  does  it  cost  the 
Oovernment  to  have  you  around  here?" 

Now.  listen:  Six  of  those  individuals 
were  in  one  district  out  there  which 
was  directly  affected,  six  in  another. 
There  was  only  one  from  Washington; 
an  assistant  soUcitor.  But  the  chairman 
lectures  them  all.  By  what  authority 
does  a  subcommittee  chairman  misuse 
and  abuse  Government  employees  who 
are  In  no  way  responsible  for  what  hap- 
pened? 

Then  the  Department  took  a  record- 
ing :  they  had  a  sound  recorder  there — it 
was  a  public  hearing,  mind  you — with  the 
consent  of  one  of  the  chairmen.  There 
were  two  of  them.  When  it  got  too  dirty 
for  one.  the  other  stepped  in  and  carried 
on.  Permission  waspiven  to  make  a  re- 
cording. But  when  it  was  disclosed  that 
they  were  taking  something  down,  this 
Mr.  Ewiivg  of  the  Department  down 
here — the  chalrmer^ — both  of  them  lec- 
tured him  about  that 

And  what  did  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  say?  In  effect  he 
said:  "That  is  Just  like  tapping  tele- 
phones." 
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Now.  can  you  imagine  anyone  so  lack- 
ing in  knowledge  and  gobd  sense  as  to 
compare  a  public  recording  of  a  pubUc 
meeting  with  the  secret  tapping  of  your 
telephone?  Can  you?  No;  there  is  no 
comparison  whatsoever;  and  yet  the 
chairman  made  that  charge  and  kept 
making  it. 

Permit  me  to  call  that  to  your  atten- 
tion to  show  you  that  one  of  the  commit- 
tees, the  better  half  of  the  committee, 
the  House  committee  which  was  conduct- 
ing that  kind  of  hearing  is  the  one  which 
is  asking  for  $625,000  to  carry  on  hear- 
ings the  rest  of  this  year. 

Do  you  not  realize  that  they  are  at- 
tempting to  discredit  the  Department  so 
that  they  can  clean  us  in  November  in 
the  election?  There  is  nothhxg  that 
needs  cleaning  down  there  in  the  In- 
terior Department  that  I  know  of  or  that 
was  produced  on  the  record. 

That  is  the  way  the  hearings  have  gone 
all  along. 

Get  this:  I  was  on  the  committee. 
Here  is  what  I  did— pardon  the  persoixal 
reference — because  you  know  my  love 
for  the  chairman,  and  hoping,  of  course. 
I  coiild  inject  some  element  into  the 
hearings  that  would  induce  them  to  do 
a  Uttle  better,  I  went  along.  I  did  not 
go  duck  hunting:  I  did  not  go  goose 
hunting:  I  did  not  go  fishing.  I  did  not 
go  campaigning.  I  Just  went  along  out 
West,  and  I  was  the  only  Republican  out 
there  at  those  later  hearings.  There  was 
only  one  Democrat,  the  gentleman  from 
the  other  side.  That  made  two  of  us 
from  the  House.  Some  of  the  time,  most 
of  the  time  there  was  a  Member  from  the 
other  body,  Senator  Neuberger.  his  name 
was.  interested  in  the  reelection  of  Sen- 
ator MoRSB  and  the  defeat  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
CooNl,  and  the  defeat  of  our  worthy  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Ellsworth  1.  and  the  defeat  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Mack], 
who  has  rendered  such  valuable  service 
here  over  the  years.  All  three  men  who 
know  the  timber  business,  faithful,  com- 
petent public  servants  all.  but  they  are 
Republicans,  hence  must  be  defeated.  If 
possible. 

They  were  the  real  objectives  of  the 
hearing  out  there;  that  is  all  the  com- 
mittee was  seeking — their  defeat  and  the 
election  of  their  choice  to  the  Senate. 

Those  gentlemen  were  there,  but  they 
were  not  members  of  the  committee. 

So  I  went  along.  To  do  what?  To 
help  create  a  quonmi.  They  could  not 
hold  hearings  without  me  unless  they 
dragged  in  some  Democrat,  and  appar- 
ently none  wanted  to  be  out  there.  So 
I  went  along  not  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
not  in  defense  of  my  country — in  defense 
of  my  party,  perhaps — I  went  out  there 
to  see  what  was  going  on  and  Insofar  as 
now  possibly  to  protect  the  Department 
and  witnesses  who  might  be  called. 

Then  what  do  you  think  the  chairman 
twice  said  when  he  had  a  nice  big  au- 
dience of  young  men  and  women  from 
the  schools  and  colleges? 

He  tinned  to  me  and  he  said:  "You 
are  not  a  member  of  the  committee." 

I  said:  "You  could  not  bold  the  hear- 
ing without  me." 

That  he  admitted. 


But  he  said:  "You  are  a  member  ex 
ofSdo." 

Then  In  substance  I  asked  him:  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  if  I  walk  out?" 

He  said,  in  effect,  he  would  quit. 

He  could  not  hold  a  hearing  without 
me — he  Just  wsmted  to  count  me  in  order 
to  make  a  quorum  and  then  carry  on  as 
he  pleased  regardless  of  the  niles.  Of 
course,  I  would  not  leave  him  holding 
the  bag  that  way  even  though  there  was 
a  lot  of  immaterial,  crooked  stuff  going 
down  in  it.    I  would  not  do  that. 

I  think  the  conxmittee  should  have 
money,  but  when  it  comes  up  either  to- 
morrow or  next  day  I  hope  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  take  occasion  to  look 
at  the  record  and  not  go  along  with  an 
appropriation  of  better  than  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  to  establish  a  record  which 
will  only  reflect  discredit  upon  the  Con- 
gress. Do  not  misunderstand  me.  The 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  several  other  subcommittees  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  subcommit- 
tee chairmen,  are  doing  a  very  worth- 
while job.  But  this  one — this  one— I  will 
not  tell  you  what  it  is.  You  read  the 
record  of  the  hearings  and  form  jrour 
own  opinion. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  BIRTH 
OP  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Br. 
GsoBGE]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  15,  1820,  just  136  years  ago. 
Susan  B.  Anthony  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Adams.  Mass. 

As  the  15th  of  February  always  comes 
during  the  same  week  as  the  Lincoln's 
birthday  celebrations  it  is  almost  impoe-  ' 
sible  to  commemorate  it  on  the  exact 
date. 

It  is  veiy^fitttng  that  Susan  B.  An- 
thony's turthdayVjBS  so  close  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's.  She  Uved  all  throvigh  his 
administration  and  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  follower. 

Soon  after  her  birth,  her  family  moved 
to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  from  1845 
she  lived  in  the  city  of  Rochester  where 
her  activities  for  woman's  suffrage  and 
women's  rights  were  started. 

We  who  beUeve  in  equality  of  the  sexes 
before  the  law  and  in  Government  regard 
her  as  one  of  our  first  crusaders  and 
pioneers. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  she  never 
saw  the  success  of  her  cause,  as  she  died 
in  1906,  many  years  before  women  ob- 
tained the  right  to  vote.  But  it  is  thanks 
to  her  firm  leadership,  industry,  and 
faith  in  the  justice  of  her  cause,  that  we 
of  the  modern  world  know  the  equahty 
we  now  have. 

We  will  not  have  achieved  our  dream 
or  the  dream  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  until 
we  have  equal  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution. This  proposed  amendment  has 
been  completely  misunderstood  and  will- 
fully misinterpreted  in  some  quarters. 
Some  of  my  more  humorous  colleagues 
have  said  with  sly  smiles:  "If  this 
ammdment  goes  through  I  think  I  will 
introduce   an  equal   rights   for   men." 
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WeU.  they  will  not  have  to  bother,  be- 
cause House  Joint  Resolution  82  achieves 
that  purpose.  Nowhere  in  the  amend- 
ment is  there  any  mention  of  women  or 
females.  All  that  is  said  is  that  no  rights 
imder  this  amendment  shall  be  abridged 
on  account  of  sex.  This  certainly  applies 
to  all  our  citizens,  male  and  female. 

It  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  see  the  ob- 
jection to  offering  this  amendment  to 
the  States  for  ratification  gradually 
dwindling,  and  to  see  the  straw  bogey- 
men raised  against  it  by  some  who  fear 
the  competition  and  equality  of  women 
gradually  vanishing. 

Just  as  Susan  B.  Anthony  In  her  day 
law  women  slowly  coming  into  many 
professions  previously  barred  to  them. 
Yes,  she  and  others  even  spoke  on  public 
platforms,  although  at  their  first  meet- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  suffrage 
they  were  obliged  to  call  upon  one  of  the 
husbazuls  present  to  do  the  speaking  for 
them.  Indeed  times  have  changed,' we 
believe  for  the  better,  and  are  very  sure 
that  the  gentlemen  of  this  House  will 
ziot  contradict  us. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  In  a  letter  dated 
Februaiy  15.  1900.  a  facsimile  of  which 
hangs  in  the  National  Women's  Party 
Club  here  in  Washington,  said: 

Perfect  equality  of  rights  for  women— civil 
and  political — Is  today,  and  bas  been  for  tbe 
past  half-century  the  one  demand  of — 
Toiurs  sincerely, 

Susan  B.  Anthoht. 

That  Is  what  we  are  pledged  to  today. 
We  ki)ow  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day.  that  true  and  lasting  progress  is 
only  obtained  through  patience,  educa- 
tion, and  enthusiasm.  This  we  have,  and 
the  219  of  us  who  sponsor  this  amend- 
ment are  heartened  by  the  progress  made 
so  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  2i9  sponsors 
are  here  at  this  time,  and  I  insert  their 
names  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcou. 

No  finer  way  could  be  found  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
than  to  inscribe  these  names  on  a  roll  of 
honor  in  tlw  Record  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Brottmoam  or  thx  Equal  Rights  AMZNomirr — 
Total  219 

AlatMUTui:  FftAinc  W.  Botxin:  Casl  Eluctt; 
OxoROz  Httodlzstom.  Jr. 

Arizona:  John  J.  Rhodes,  Stkwabt  Udall. 
Arkansas:  WiLSus  D.  Mills.  Obzn  Hauus. 

W.    P.    NOBSZLL. 

California;  HTmar  B.  ScuDon;  John  E. 
Moss.  Jr.;  WilliaIi  8.  Maiixiako;  John  P. 
Baldwin,  Jb.;  John  J.  Allkn.  Js.:  J.  Abthub 
TouNom:  Chaklcb  S.  Gubszb;  B.  F.  Sisk: 
Cmaslzs  M.  Tkacux;  Haklan  Haokn;  Ooboon 
L.  McOonouch:  Donald  L.  Jaciuon:  Cabl 
BiNSHAW;  QwAS  W.  Hbstano;  Cltdk  OOTLZ; 
Olenabo  p.  Lipscomb:  Jamzs  Roosevelt; 
Habbt  R.  Shxppabd;  John  Phillips;  Robebt 
C.  Wilson. 

Colorado:    Btbon   Q.   Rocsbs.   Watnb   N. 

ASPINALL. 

Connecticut:  Thomas  J.  Dood;  Hobacc 
Seelt-Bbown,  Jb.;  Albebt  W.  Cbetblla;  Al- 
•EBT  p.  MoBANO;  Jameb  T.  Pattebson. 

Delaware:    Habbis  B.  McDowell.  Jb. 

Florida:  William  C.  Cbameb;  Boa  Sixza: 
Dante  B.  Fascell;  A.  8.  Heblono,  Jb.;  Dwicht 
L.  RooEBS;  Jambs  A.  Halet;  D.  R.  Matthews. 

Idaho :  Obaciz  Ptost. 

Illinois:  WnuAM  L.  Dawson,  William  B. 
McVet,  Ricmabo  W.  Hoffman,  Timothy  P. 
Bhbkhan.  Chablbs  a.  Botlz,  BIabcxtesttb 
firrrr  Cuubch,  Lbslix  C.  Abends.  8id  Simpson, 


WnxiAM  L.  Spbinobb,  Cbables  W.  Vubscll, 
Kenneth  J.  Okat. 

Indiana:  E.  Ross  Adaib,  John  V.  Beameb. 
Cecil  M.  Habden.  Wbxiam  O.  Bbat.  £abl 
Wilson. 

Iowa:  Feed  Schweno«x,  Henbt  O.  Talle. 
H.  R.  Oboss.  Kabl  M.  LbComptb.  Paul 
Cunningham. 

Kansas:  William  H.  Avebt.  Mtbon  V. 
George.  Curroao  R.  Hope,  Wint  Smith. 

Kentucky:  William  H.  Natchex.  Bbxnt 
Spence,  Cabl  D.  Pebkins.  Eugene  Silex. 

Louisiana :  F.  Edwabd  HAbebt,  Otto  E.  Pass- 
man, Gbobge  S.  Long. 

Maine :  Robebt  Hale.  Chables  P.  Nelson. 

Maryland:  Edwabd  T  Milleb.  James  P.  8. 
Devekeux,  Edwabd  A.  Oakmatz,  Geobge  H. 
Fallon.  Richakd  E.  Lankfokd,  DeWitt  S. 
Htde,  Samuel -N.  Fbiedkl. 

Massachusetts:   Edward  P.  Boland,  Habold 

D.  Donohue.  Eorru  Noubse  Rocebs.  Donald 
W.  Nicholson. 

Michigan:  Gesald  R.  Fobd.  Jb.;  Don  Hat- 
worth;  Alvin  M.  Benti.it;  Ruth  Thompson; 
VicTOB  A.  Knox;  Chablbs  C.  Dices.  Jb.; 
Martha  W.  GBnrrrrHS. 

Minnesota:  Eugene  J.  McCabtht,  Cota 
Knutson. 

Missouri:  George  H.  Christopher;  W.  R. 
Hull,  Jr.;  A.  S.  J.  Carnauam;  Mobgam  M. 
Moulder. 

Montana  t  Obvtn  B.  Fjabb. 

Nebraska^  Phil  Weaver,  Robebt  D.  Habbi- 

SON.  A.   L.  MiLLEB. 

Nevada:  Clifton  Youno.    ' 

New  Hampshire :  Chesteb  E.  Mcbbow. 

New  Jersey:  Fbank  S.  Thompson.  Jb.;  Prtb 
Frelinghutsen,  Jr.;  H.\bri<;on  A.  Williams. 
Jr.;  William  B.  Widnall;  Frank  C.  Osmebs. 
Jb.;  T.  James  Tumulty. 

New  Mexlqo :  Antonio  M.  Fkbnandke,  James 
J.  Dempsey. 

New  York:  Stuyvesant  Wainwricht; 
Frank  J.  Becker;  Henry  J.  Latham;  Albxbt 
H.  Bosch;  Lbsteb  HoltzmAn;  Victor  L. 
ANFUso;  Abraham  J.  lklVn.T*>:  John  H.  Ray; 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr.;  Fbedebic  R. 
Coudebt,  Jr.;  Arthur  G.  Klein;  Irwin  D. 
Davidson;  Herbert  Zelcnko;  Sidney  A.  Fine; 
Isidore  Dollinger;  Charles  A.  Buckley; 
Paul  A.  Fino;  Ralph  W.  Gwinn;  Katharine 
St.  George;  J.  Ernest  Wharton;  Leo  W. 
O'Brien;  Dean  P.  Taylor;  Bernard  W. 
Kearney;  William  R.  Williams;  Harold  C. 
Ostertag;  William  E  Miller;  Edmund  P. 
Radwan;   John  R.  Piluon;  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

North  Carolina:  Thurmond  Chatham,  F. 
Ebtel  Cablyle. 

North  Dakota:  Usheb  L.  Bitbdicx.  Otto 
Kbuegeb. 

Ohio:  Gordon  H.  Sckerer;  James  G.  Polk; 
Thomas  A.  Jenkins;  A.  D.  Baumhart.  Jr  ; 
Willlam  H.  Atbes;  John  E.  Hendebson; 
Frank  T.  Bow;  J.  Harry  McGbboob;  Waynb 
L.  Hays. 

Oklahoma:  Pags  Bzi.chbb,  Ed  Edmondson. 
Tom  Steed,  John  Jarman,  Victor  Wickeb- 
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Oregon :  Bam  Coon.  Harris  Ellsworth. 

Pennsylvania:  Willum  A.  Babbbtt;  Wil- 
liam T.  Gbanahan;  Jambs  A.  Bybne;  Earl 
Chudoff;  Benjamin  F.  James;  Joseph  L. 
Carbicc;  Ivob  D.  Fenton;  Samuel  K.  Mc- 
CoNNELL.  Jb.;  Alvin  R.  Bush;  Richabd  M. 
Simpson;  James  M.  Quiolzy;  James  E.  Van 
Zandt;  John  P.  Baylob;  Carroll  D.  Keabns; 
Fbank  M.  Clabk;  Thomas  E.  Mobcan;  Jambs 
O.  Fulton. 

South  Carolina:  L.  Mkndbl  Rivebs.  Robxbt 
T.  Ashmobb. 
South   Dakota:    Habola   O.   Lotbb.   K.   T. 

BXBBY. 

Tennessee:  Joe  L.  Evins,  Clifford  Davis. 
Texas;   Brady  Gentry.  Bruce  Alger,  Olin 

E.  Teague.  John  Dowdy,  Clabk  W.  Thompson. 
Fbank  Ikard. 

Utah :  Henbt  Aloous  Dnow. 
Vermont:  Winston  L.  Proutt. 
Virginia:   Richard    H.    Poff,    Howard    W. 
Smith.  Pat  Jennings.  Joel  T.  Bboyhxu.. 


Washington:  Thomas  M.  Pellt.  Jack 
Westland,  Russell  V.  Mack,  Hal  Holmes. 
Walt  Horan.  Thor  C.  Tollefson. 

West  Virginia:  Robert  H.  Mollohan,  Har- 
LEY  O.  Staggers.  Cleveland  M.  Bailey.  M.  G. 
Burnside,  Elizabeth  Kee.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Wisconsin:  Gardner  R.  WriHROw.  William 
K.  Van  Pelt,  Lester  Johnson. 

Wyoming:  E.  Kefth  Thomson. 

Alaska:   E.  L.   Bartlett. 

Hawaii:  Mrs.  Joseph  R   Farrincton. 

Puerto  Rlco:  Antonio  Fern6s-Isern. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Idaho. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
T  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  her  for  her  superlative  leader- 
ship in  the  fight  we  are  now  waging  to 
pass  the  equal-rights  amendment.  She 
is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  I  am  proud 
to  work  with  her  as  o'ne  of  the  220  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  question  one  of 
the  greatest  women  in  American  history 
was  Susan  B.  Anothony.  She  was  bom 
136  years  ago  in  this  month  which  has 
seen  the  birth  dates  of  so  luany  of  the 
country's  noblest  guardians  of  human 
liberty.  But  Susan  B.  Anthony  fought 
most  of  her  economic  and  political  bat- 
tles alone. 

Everything  was  done  to  discourage  her. 
She  was  mocked.  She  was  caricatured. 
Her  speeches  were  hissed  and  booed. 
Her  own  sex  was  hostile  to  her  in  many 
instances.  She  was  accused  by  them  of 
aping  men.  She  was  denounced  as  a  be- 
trayer of  womanhood.  But  she  did  not 
falter. 

Her  life  Is  a  heroic  story  of  devotion, 
singleness  of  purpose  and  unbelievable 
persistence  that  made  her  the  driving 
force  of  the  woman's  rights  movement, 
and  led  eventually  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was.  however,  no 
narrowminded  reformer.  Her  interests 
were  wide,  and  In  addition  to  directing 
State  and  national  campaigns  for  woman 
suffrage,  she  never  lost  an  opportiinity 
to  speak,  write  and  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  women  in  education,  in  the 
professions,  in  business  and  to  try  to  win 
for  them  full  civil  rights.  She  knew  that 
citizenship  for  women,  as  for  men,  would 
be  a  full-time  Job. 

It  was  during  Susan  B.  Anthony's  life- 
time that  the  women  of  Idaho  became 
voting  citizens.  Six  years  after  Idaho 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  in  1896,  our 
State  gave  women  suffrage.  During  these 
60  years  women  have  mad£  a  mighty  con- 
tribution, working  as  western  women  do. 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men  to  im- 
prove our  State  and  Nation. 

In  1897,  Susan  B.  Anthony  wrote  with 
pride  concerning  the  adoption  of  woman 
suffrage  by  Idaho  and  three  other  West- 
ern States.    She  said  further: 

With  this  central  group,  standing  on  the 
very  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  spirit 
of  Justice  and  freedom  for  women  cannot 
fall  to  descend  upon  all  Western  and  North- 
western States. 

For  40  years  Susan  B.  Anthony  trav- 
eled over  the  United  States  calling  wo- 
men's conventions,  lecturing,  debating 
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'  with  legislators.  She  traveled  in  Europe, 
her  reputation  making  way  before  her. 
and  discussed  women's  suffrage  with  the 
crowned  heads  of  Germany  and  England. 

I  When  she  died  at  the  age  of  86.  him- 
dreds  of  columns  were  written,  praising 
her  work  and  thought.  A  few  editors 
wrote: 

She  was  tbe  champion  of  a  lost  cause.  Her 
peculiar  views  on  this  question  will  soon  be 
forgotten. 

But  no  doubt  if  Susan  B.  Anthony 
could  have  replied  In  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tors she  would  have  referred  to  her  fa- 
vorite motto,  "Failure  is  impossible." 
I  Susan  B.  Anthony  has  been  called  the 
most  unselfish  woman  in  all  the  world. 
When  she  died  flags  flew  at  half  mast 
across  the  entire  Nation.  Then  thou- 
sands of  people  passed  by  her  bier  to  pay 
her  homage.  Those  who  had  attacked 
her  work  during  her  Ufetime  were  si- 
lenced by  the  record  of  her  achievement. 

Two  vears  after  her  death,  hundreds 
of  American  colleges  were  admitting  wo- 
men to  the  courses.  Women  had  broken 
the  boundaries  of  the  medical  and  legal 
professions  and  the  ministry.  Women's 
organizations  were  discussing  issues  of 
the  day. 

One  hundred  years  after  her  birth, 
Susan  B.  Anthony's  dream  was  realized — 
American  women  were  enfranchised. 

Today,  only  a  generation  away  from 
that  enfranchisement,  women  are  se- 
curely established  in  the  arts,  in  science, 
in  the  professions  and  in  the  business 
world.  They  have  proved  themselves  in 
city  and  county  government,  in  State  of- 
fice, in  the  Congress  and  in  policy-mak- 
ing posts  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  A  few  have 
achieved  diplomatic  positions  and  seats 
at  international  conferences. 

And  women's  horizons  are  still  widen- 
ing. We  can  only  guess  what's  ahead  for 
the  sex  who  were  so  long  denied  the  sim- 
ple right  to  vote. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  and  with  deep 
gratitude,  that  I  Join  today  in  this  salute 
to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  was  indeed  an 
apostle  of  freedom. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  con- 
tribution. 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman   from   Indiana. 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker— Amer- 
ican women  today  are  playing  a  con- 
stantly-increasing role  in  the  activities 
of  our  two  great  political  parties  and  in 
our  Oovemment.  from  the  local  level 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  Wash- 
ington. 

WOTnen  voters,  in  fact,  outnumber  men 
to  this  coimtry.  Women  serve  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  executive  department,  in 
State  and  municipal  governments,  to 
legislatures,  on  important  commissions — 
to  fact,  to  just  about  every  govern- 
mental capacity. 

It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  we  today 
honor  the  woman  who,  above  all  others, 
awpkened  this  Nation  to  the  necessity  of 
granting  to  all  Americans,  regardless  of 


sex,  the  privilege  of  the  ballot  and  tbe 
right  to  participate  to  government. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
No  woman  to  our  illustrious  history  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  American  dream. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
GborccI  for  her  untiring  efforts  to  behalf 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment,  and  I 
trust  her  efforts  will  be  rewarded  soon 
by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by 
this  Congress. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman;  I  certainly  hope 
that  her  wish  comes  true. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  dlstingui£fhed  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  listened  with  deep  appreciation 
to  the  tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  this 
great  woman,  one  of  the  greatest  lead- 
ers our  Nation  has  ever  produced.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  all  of  the  atten- 
tion were  given  to  her  work  to  the  field 
of  widening  the  rights  of  svffrage.  I  am 
sure  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  St.  George]  would  agree  with  me 
that  hers  was  a  career  that  was  colored 
by  achievement  to  many  fields.  As  few 
other  leaders  to  American  history,  she 
fought  from  her  youth  for  justice  to 
every  realm  of  American  life.  It  would 
be  easy  for  a  contemporary  student  of 
her  life,  I  presume,  to  judge  her  to  be 
someone  who  was  just  against  thtogs. 
She  was  against  slavery.  She  was 
against  the  liquor  traflk.  She  was 
against  a  narrow  suffrage.  But  if  she 
were  here  to  speak  for  herself  she  would 
say  she  was  for  things.  She  was  for 
emancipation  and  freedom.  She  was  for 
temperance.  She  was  for  democracy. 
And  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that  when 
the  15th  amendment  was  adopted,  she 
was  unable  to  secure  acceptance  of  a 
vital  principle;  that  is.  that  the  prohibi- 
tion against  discrimination  to  suffrage 
should  extend  not  only  to  race  but  also 
to  sex. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  how 
men  could  have  been  so  unreasonable  as 
not  to  grant  that  appeal  that  she  made  so 
vigorously  to  behalf  of  women.  But 
agato  let  me  say  as  one  who  has  studied 
her  career,  not  as  cloeely  as  has  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
Oeoigb]  and  others,  but  as  one  who  ap- 
preciates very  much  her  contribution  to 
human  advancement,  that  I  am  grateful 
that  she  pled  so  eloquently  for  these 
ideals  of  equality  and  justice. 

There  are  many  monuments  to  this 
career  that  included  one  of  the  temper- 
ance and  other  good  causes.  This  service 
justifies  the  wonderful  tributes  that  are 
being  paid  her  some  136  years  after  her 
birth. 

Here  was  a  woman  who  withstood  not 
only  verbal  but  actual  physical  abuse. 
So  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  too  much 
to  praise  of  this  great  American. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  to  glvtog  me 
this  time  that  I  might  join  to  the  things 
that  are  being  said,  to  humility  and  to 


gratitiide  for  what  this  great  woman  did 
for  our  coimtry. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  very  fine 
contribution. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York,  from  the  city  of 
Rochester. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentlewoman  has  said.  Susan  B.  An- 
thony was  a  resident  for  many  years  of 
the  city  of  Rochester. 

Our  friefad  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HatsI 
has  outUned  so  ably  her  fight  in  many 
fields  for  good  causes.  She  is  today  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  great  women 
and  most  disttoguished  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is,  indeed,  appro- 
priate that  this  occasion  should  be  com- 
memorated by  one  whom  we,  to  New 
York,  look  upon  as  on  of  the  great  women 
of  today,  Katheshtx  St.  George. 
'  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.   He  is  altogether  too  kind. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentl^rpman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  -flTieldU  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio.    / 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  so  much  to  thank  my 
colleague  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York,  whom  we  all  admire,  reverence, 
and  respect  for  the  fine  work  she  does 
here  for  her  people  and  for  people  every- 
where, for  taking  this  time  and  making 
it  possible  for  us  to  add  our  mite  to  what 
is  being  said  in  commemoration  of  one 
of  the  very  finest  of  American  women. 

In  order  not  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House,  I  will  not  go  over  all  the  fine 
thtogs  that  have  already  been  said  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  but  I  would  like  to 
add  just  a  little  something  which  may 
give  a  new  note  to  the  picture.  When 
I  was  to  Africa  this  fall,  the  first  thing 
that  I  found  as  I  sat  down  with  groups 
of  Africans  was  their  longtog  to  have 
education  for  their  wives.  They  Mid, 
"We  cannot  expect  to  have  Africa  rise 
up,  as  we  want  her  to  rise,  and  as  she 
will  rise,  until  our  women  can  have  ed- 
ucation and  can  share  our  problems  with 
us.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  go  to  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  to  Paris  or  Antwerp, 
and  then  come  back  to  a  traditional 
home.  We  hope  that  the  women  of 
America  will  help  us  to  this  task  that 
we  have  set  for  ourselves."  It  would 
seem  as  if  knowledge  of  the  work  Susan 
B.  Anthony  did  for  American  women 
could  well  be  made  known  to  the  people 
of  Africa.  It  would  have  a  heartening 
effect  upon  them  and  give  them  greater 
courage  to  go  forward  as  they  are  deter- 
mined to  do.  They  know  that  the  woman 
sets  the  standard  for  the  home.  They 
know  that  she  holds  the  fate  of  the 
Nation  In  her  hands.  They  look  to  us 
and  I  am  happy  that  they  can  look  to 
a  coimtry  that  has  to  its  history  such 
W(»nen  as  Susan  B.  Anthony.  I  thank 
my  colleague  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  so  much. 

*TKlr8.  ST.  GEORGE.  Thank  you  for 
this  very  fine  tribute  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony. We  are  glad,  indeed,  to  know  the 
prtociples   of   Susan   B.   Anthony   can 
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stand  for  an  Inspiration  to  peoples  all 
over  the  world. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  the  gracious  and  brilliant 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  in  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  on 
this  136th  anniversary  of  Miss  Anthony's 
birth.  I  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  for  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  birthday  anW- 
versary  that  never  should  be  forgotten. 
I  commend  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
fine  remarks  on  this  occasion  as  also  do 
I  commend  others  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  with  such  eloquence  and 
with  such  feeling. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  speak  on  this  occasion 
because  it  was  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois 
that  the  work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
the  field  of  equal  suflerage  had  its  first 
fruition  7  years  after  her  death  in  the  en- 
actment by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illi- 
nois of  what  was  know  as  the  Partial  Suf- 
ferage  Act.  Miss  Anthony  died  in  1906. 
During  a  long  span  of  years  she  had  set 
a  pattern  for  that  which  we  now  have 
accepted  and  which  has  contributed 
more  than  any  other  factor  to  the  suc- 
cessful functioning  of  our  system  of  rep- 
resentative democracy.  Miss  Anthony 
advocated  and  she  fought  with  the  zeal 
of  a  crusader  and  the  spirit  of  a  tigress 
for  the  right  of  women  to  share  with 
men  the  determination  of  policies  of 
government  through  participation  on  an 
equality  with  men  in  the  selection  of 
public  officials. 

No  man  or  woman  in  the  history  of  our 
great  Republic  ever  battled  more  val- 
iantly for  a  righteous  cause  than  did 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  Yet  it  wa3  not  given 
her  during  her  lifetime  to  have  the  happy 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  her  valiant 
battle  had  resulted  in  success.  During 
the  later  part  of  her  lifetime  another 
devoted  woman  was  working  in  Illinois, 
Catherine  Waugh  McCulloch.  whose 
brilliant  son  is  now  the  administrative 
assistant  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Year  after  year  Mrs.  McCul- 
loch. one  of  the  first  outstanding  woman 
lawyers  of  the  Nation  and  a  woman  of 
brilliant  mind  and  gracious  personality, 
had  gone  to  the  legislature  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  urging  that  the  dream  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony  be  made  to  come  true 
by  the  enactment  of  legislation  permit- 
ting the  women  of  Illinois  to  vote  for  all 
public  offices  not  having  their  origin  in 
the  State  constitution. 
'  In  1913  this  great  daughter  of  Illinois 
was  Joined  at  Springfield  by  Grace 
Wilbur  Trout.  Harriet  Taylor  Tread- 
well.  Antoinette  Funk,  and  Ruth  Han- 
nah McCormick,  daughter  of  Mark 
Hanna,  wife  of  the  late  Senator  Medill 
McCormick  and  herself  a  Representa- 
tive from  Illinois  in  the  71st  Congress,  a 
great  coterie  of  women  devoted  to  mak- 
ing come  true  the  dream  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  >. 

That  year  of  1913,  7  years  after  the 
death  of  Miss  Anthony,  the  first  suffrage 
act  in  this  country  was  enacted  by  the 


General  Assembly  of  Illinois.  The  vote 
in  the  Senate  was  very  close.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  thrill  that  I  felt  when 
It  was-my  privilege  and  happiness,  as  the 
president  of  the  State  Senate,  to  an- 
nounce that  the  bill  had  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  I  had  spent  the 
night  before,  into  the  wee  hours,  debat- 
ing the  issue  with  the  then  State  Senator 
Neils  Juul,  later  a  Member  of  this  body 
in  the  65th  and  66th  Congresses,  who 
had  entertained  strong  convictions  that 
a  woman's  place  was  in  the  home  and  not 
in  the  polling  places.  When  I  left  him 
in  the  early  morning  he  was  undecided, 
but  assured  me  he  would  go  to  bed  with 
an  open  mind.  When  his  name  was 
called  he  voted  aye.  It  was  his  vote  that 
won  the  victory  for  the  dream  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony  and  started  women's  suf- 
frage on  its  way  to  a  complete  triumph. 
He  told  me  many  times  afterward  that 
he  never  regretted  his  vote,  that  time  and 
the  experience  of  the  trial  years  proved 
that  it  was  the  best  vote  he  ever  cast 
either  in  the  legislature  of  Illinois  or  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  great  American,  long  since  passed 
to  his  reward.  On  this  anniversary  day 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony  his  service  to  the 
cause  of  women's  suffage  I  think  should 
be  remembered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  It  has  not  been 
Inappropriate  that  on  this  anniversary 
occasion  when  we  are  afTectionatcly  ob- 
serving the  birth  anniversary  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony  that  mention  should  have 
been  made  of  some  of  the  great  women 
who  carried  on  her  work  shortljr  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  finally 
brought  triumph  to  the  cause  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  Miss  Anthony.  Included 
in  this  list  of  course  should  be  the  name 
of  Miss  Emmeline  Pankhurst.  who  had 
carried  on  the  war  for  a  righteous  cause 
in  England  and  later  had  come  to  this 
country  to  contribute  magnificently  to 
the  effort  here. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST   GEORGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  lady  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  St.  George!  for  her  eloquent  re- 
marks, with  which  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself,  and  also  compUment  her 
for  her  leadership  and  interest  in  this 
great  amendment  which  I  hope  will  be 
adopted  by  this  House. 

The  equal-rights  amendment  Is  too 
long  overdue.  The  aim  of  Its  adherents 
have  too  long  been  circumvented  and 
avoided  by  those  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  just  and  liberal  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  women  of  this  country  want 
this  amendment.  There  is  no  sensible 
reason  to  deny  them  their  desire.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  proven  themselves  in 
every  field,  they  have  the  vote,  they  have 
achieved  much,  they  should  be  further 
recognized  by  an  equal-rights  amend- 
ment. Opposition  to  this  amendment  is 
weak,  floundering,  unreasonable,  and 
misled. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  tills  movement 
goes  to  Susan  Brownell  Anthony,  1820 
to  1906.  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker  aboli- 
tionist, Daniel  Anthony  of  Adams.  Mass. 
As  a  rural  schoolteacher  of  17  years  Su- 


san B.  Anthony  began  her  battle  for 
equal  pay  for  female  tethers  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  She  went  on  to  advo- 
cate coeducation  in  all  branches  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  opening  of  col- 
lege training  to  women.  When  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  refused  to  admit  women 
to  their  ranks  she  answered  the  chal- 
lenge by  founding  the  Daughters  of 
Temperance.  In  1851  she  began  her 
long  and  successful  association  with 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  they  worked 
together  for  their  sex  until  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton's death  In  1902.  In  1872  Miss  An- 
thony was  arrested  and  fined  for  daring 
to  vote  In  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Her  voice 
and  the  voices  of  her  friends  and  follow- 
ers grew  into  a  mighty  chorus  for  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  women.  But  the 
battle  she  began  is  not  yet  over.  Per- 
haps It  Is  a  continuing  battle  for  rights 
and  privileges.  Surely  this  amendment 
is  but  another  step  In  the  crusade  which 
this  fearless  woman  began  over  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  as  many  of 
the  sponsors  and  Members  who  desire  to 
do  so  may  have  b  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  Join  my  colleague  (Mrs. 
St.  George)  as  one  of  the  sponsors  In 
support  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  equal  rights  for 
women. 

I  have  continuously  favored  this 
amendment  because  I  believe  that  on 
the  basis  of  freedom  and  equality  for  all. 
an  amendment  that  women  should  not 
be  discriminated  against  in  their  civil 
rights  and  their  right  to  hold  public 
office  Is  necessary,  and  also  that  what 
constitutes  such  discrimination  should 
be  clarified  with  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  was 
founded  on  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  individual  liberty.  And  American 
women  under  our  Government  have  en- 
joyed many  privileges  not  accorded  to 
their  sex  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
But  freedom  and  liberty  have  degrees, 
and  in  many  sections  of  our  Nation,  local 
and  State  laws  have  been  enacted  which 
restrict  the  rights  of  women  and  to  a 
degree  encroach  upon  their  freedom  and 
liberty  as  Individuals. 

At  this  time  when  the  United  States 
of  America  stands  as  a  beacon  light  in 
the  world  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  individual  rights,  it  is  es- 
sential that  these  same  rights  be  pro- 
tected within  the  United  States  for  every 
citizen.  And  the  only  means  by  which 
discrimination  against  women  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  exist  and  wherever  it 
may  be  found  within  the  borders  of  our 
Nation  can  be  ferreted  out  and  elimi- 
nated is  through  enactment  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
which  will  establish  that  "equality  un- 
der the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex." 

The  struggle  of  the  American  woman 
for  equality  with  the  men  of  this  coun- 
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try  Is  well  known.  They  were  barred 
from  business  and  the  professions. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  hold  public 
office,  and  were  not  expected  to  hold 
opinions  on  affairs  of  state. 

But  the  women  of  America  were  not 
satisfied  to  accept  such  restrictions  upon 
their  individual  Uberty,  and  during  the 
past  half  century  have  made  great 
strides  to  achieve  their  goal  of  equality 
with  the  men  of  the  Nation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, the  pioneer  crusader  for  equal 
rights,  the  campaign  for  women's  suf- 
frage was  launched,  and  American 
women  finally  gained  the  right  to  vote 
with  ratification  of  the  19th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  In  1920. 

Today,  carrying  on  in  the  tradition  of 
Miss  Anthony,  the  women  of  the  United 
States  are  once  again  crusading  for  an- 
other amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  will  finally  grant  them  full  equal- 
ity with  men  and  will  end  discrimination 
against  women  wherever  it  exists. 

This  week,  February  20  to  February 
27,  has  been  inaugurated  Susan  B.  An- 
thony Week,  and  commemorates  the 
'  136th  armiversary  of  her  birth.  With 
ratification  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, her  dream  of  equally  for  women 
would  be  realized,  and  the  United  States 
would  have  established  Individual  liberty 
for  all  citizens,  regardless  of  sex.  imder 
our  Constitution. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  wish  to  add  a 
few  words  to  the  tributes  paid  today  to 
a  great  lady,  Miss  Susan  B,  Anthony. 
She  was  born  February  15.  1820.  in 
Adams.  Mass..  of  Quaker  ancestry.  Her 
father.  Daniel  Anthony,  was  a  teacher 
and  also '  was  one  of  the  early  cotton 
manufacturers  of  Massachasetts — leader 
of  temperance  movement  in  Battenkill, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
moved  in  1826  to  manage  a  large  cotton 
mill.  He  educated  his  daughters  so  that 
each  might  be  able  to  earn  her  own  living 
and  this  in  a  day  when  education  of  wom- 
en was  considered  unnecessary.  Fur- 
thermore, he  permitted  them  to  teach 
when  at  the  age  of  15  they  had  completed 
their  schooling.  Fbr  this  he  was  criti- 
cized as  in  those  days  no  women  worked 
for  wages  except  under  extreme  neces- 
sity. When  she  was  18  years  old  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  her  father's  busi- 
ness the  Anthony  home  was  lost  and  the 
family  moved  from  Battenkill  to  Hard- 
scrable — name  of  town  later  changed  to 
Center  Falls,  of  which  her  father  became 
the  first  postmaster.  Susan  traveled  by 
steamboat  down  the  Hudson  to  New  Ro- 
chelle,  where  she  became  a  teacher  in 
Miss  Kenyon's  boarding  school.  Here 
she  met  some  colored  school  girls  from 
Oneida  who  attended  meetings  at  the 
Friends'  Meeting  House.  These  girls 
were  not  allowed  to  sit  even  on  the  back 
seat  but  w^ere  sent  to  a  seat  in  the  dusty 
gallery.  Her  comment  was  "What  a  lack 
of  Christianity  is  this."  Later  in  a  let- 
ter to  her  family  she  writes  of  her  "un- 
speakable satisfaction  of  visiting  four 
colored  people  and  drinking  tea  with 
them."  She  added,  "To  show  this  kind 
of  people  respect  in  this  heathen  land  af  • 
fords  me  a  double  pleasure." 

At  the  age  of  18  her  consideration  for 
those  of  lower  estate  than  her  own  was 


balanced  by  lack  of  adulation  for  those 
of  higher  place.  In  later  years  her  inter- 
est in  Justice  for  the  Negro  led  her  to 
membership  and  work  in  the  American 
Antislavery  Society.  In  a  letter  to  her 
brother-in-law  she  regretted  that  the 
whole  village  of  New  Rochelle  was  in  an 
uproar  over  a  visit  from  the  President. 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  deplored  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Battenkill  were  "pos- 
sessed of  so  little  sound  sense  as  to  go  20 
miles  to  shake  hands  with  the  President 
at  Saratoga  Springs."  Her  refusal  to 
toady  to  high  position  was  again  mani- 
fested in  1899  when  at  the  age  of  79  she 
went  to  London  to  address  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women.  She  was  in- 
vited to  a  luncheon  to  meet  the  Queen's 
daughter,  the  Princess  Christian.  After 
shaking  hands  with  the  Princess,  Miss 
Anthony  sat  down.  Her  breach  of  eti- 
quette has  been  ascribed  to  fatigue  or  old 
age,  but  she  was  able  to  stand  for  2  or 
more  hours  if  she  w&s  making  a  suffrage 
speech.  TTie  truth  most  probably  is 
that  in  her  was  the  Quaker  spirit  of  her 
forefathers  which  made  them  face  death 
rather  than  take  off  their  hats  to  a  king. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  136th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Susan  B.  Anthony — the  Quaker 
maiden  who  eventually  changed  the 
mind  of  a  nation. 

Every  President  from  Lincoln  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt  clasped  her  hand. 
She  spoke  from  more  public  platforms 
than  any  other  woman  in  history.  She 
lived  to  see  many  of  her  proposed  re- 
forms written  into  the  laws.  During  her 
lifetime  full  citizenship  for  women  was 
nearer  than  she  herself  realized. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  these  brief 
moments  our  true  gratitude,  not  only  for 
what  she  accomplished  for  the  members 
of  her  own  sex,  but  for  the  whole  Nation. 

In  her  life  time  Susan  B.  Anthony  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  of  conspir- 
ing against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States  for  merely  attempting  to 
vote  under  the  authority  of  the  14th 
amendment.  History  has  made  a  huge 
Joke  of  that  trial  and  its  verdict. 

Her  influence  lives  on  in  every  State 
in  our  Union  through  her  life  work  which 
culminated  after  her  death  when  on 
August  26,  1920,  the  19th  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  was  pro- 
claimed in  effect,  granting  the  right  of 
suffrage  without  regard  of  sex. 

Miss  Anthony  grew  up  in  a  time  which 
was  distraught  by  the  economic  and 
political  elements  which  culminated  in 
the  Civil  War.  Bom  of  Quaker  parent- 
age February  15.  1820.  she  was  nurtured 
and  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  those 
surroundings;  impressed  with  humble 
virtues  of  right  thinking,  right  living, 
fair  play,  thrift,  and  industry.  She  had 
the  advantage  of  a  thorough  education. 
In  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
times,  and  made  the  best  possible  use  of 
her  training.  After  graduation  she  be- 
came a  teacher  and  as  a  young  woman 
she  determined  to  give  her  life  to 
champion  the  cause  of  women's  rights. 

It  Is  perhaps  difficult  for  our  genera- 
tion to  realize  that  eighty-some  years  ago 
women  had  no  rights  regarding  their 
own  children ;  that  a  married  woman  had 
no  legal  right  to  the  money  she  might 


earn;  that  married  women  could  not 
own  property;  that  women  could  not 
enter  hotels  or  restaiirants  luUess  ac- 
companied by  a  man;  that  a  married 
woman  could  not  collect  damages  for 
injury  to  her  person  or  reputation;  that 
only  one  college  admitted  women  and 
that  women  could  not  vote  or  hold  public 
offlct. 

As  early  as  1870  and  1871  Miss  Anthony 
and  others  lectured  on  women  suffrage  in 
our  own  State  capital.  Richmond. 
There  was.  however,  in  those  early  years 
very  little  organized  effort  concerning 
women  suffrage  in  our  State,  although 
the  movement  had  many  individual  ad- 
vocates. Virginia  was  represented  at  the 
national  conventions  and  in  1893  a  State 
association  was  organized.  The  Rich- 
mond Star  is  especially  mentioned  as  a 
champion  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
women. 

In  1875  Miss  Anthony,  then  president 
of  the  National  American  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, on  her  way  home  from  conven- 
tion in  Atlanta,  addressed  a  large  audi- 
ence at  the  opera  house  in  Culpeper. 

Today  we  can  be  grateful  to  the  efforts 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  her  fellow 
workers  for  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  removed  from  the  lives  of  the 
women  of  Virginia. 

In  each  generation,  there  are  certain 
men  and  women  who  stand  out  among 
the  mass  of  our  people — men  and  women 
who  not  only  have  more  than  ordinary 
talents — but  who  are  willing  and  eager 
to  use  those  talents  and  sacrifice  their 
very  lives  in  order  to  give  their  country 
and  the  world  certain  contributions  that 
will  live  through  generations  to  come. 
Such  a  person  was  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

She  did  not  begin  the  struggle  for 
women  suffrage  nor  did  she  end  it.  but 
she  left  upon  the  whole  movement  the 
stamp  of  her  imperishable  personality. 
America  is  different,  is  ennobled  and  en- 
riched, because  «f  the  indelible  influence 
of  her  character.  I  feel  that  I  honor 
the  women  of  Virginia  and  the  Nation,  in 
paying  tribute  to  Miss  Anthony's  life 
of  public  service. 

It  is  certain  that  if  she  were  here  to- 
day, she  would  be  astonished  at  how 
completely  her  dreams  have  come  true. 
But  she  w^ould  still  be  crusading,  for 
progress  was  to  her  a  path  that  had  no 
end.  Sureiyp  she  would  want  women  to 
accomplish  one  more  big  task — to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  in  replac- 
ing war  with  international  cooperation 
and  world  peace.  Surely  she  would  urge 
the  women  of  Virginia,  as  so  often  she 
urged  her  associates,  never  to  be  discour- 
aged at  how  slowly  progress  is  made. 
She  would  say:  "There  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  press  on." 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  here- 
tofore granted.  I  want  to  state  that  on 
January  13,  1955.  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  129.  proposing  an 
equal-rights  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution; that  equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  sex.  I  want  to  Join  today 
with  the  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  have  sponsored  such  legisla- 
tion, in  commemorating  the  birth  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony. 
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Susan  R  Anthony  was  bom  of  a 
Quaker  family  in  Adams.  Mass..  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1820.  For  over  60  years,  de- 
spite prejudice  and  popular  apathy,  she 
devoted  her  life  and  effort  to  the  cause 
of  political  and  social  reform:  the  aboli- ' 
tion  of  slavery,  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and  her  greatest  work,  political 
equality  for  women. 

After  1854  her  efforts  were  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  morement  for  the 
emancipation  of  women.  It  was  her  be- 
lief that  attainment  of  the  franchise 
through  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  the  key  to  full  political  equality  for 
women,  and  a  necessary  step  to  their 
economic  independence. 

Rom  1868  to  1870  Susan  B.  Anthony 
was  copublisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  New  York.  The  Revolution,  advocat- 
ing women's  rights.  A  founder  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
in  1869.  Miss  Anthony  served  as  Its  vice 
president  until  1892.  when  she  became 
president  of  the  association  at  the  age 
of  72. 

Misa  Anthony  was  a  tireless  cam- 
paigner, speaker,  and  organizer.  She 
directed  eight  State  campaigns  for  the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
enfranchising  women. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  at  the  time  of  her 
death  in  1906.  had  gained  wide  recogni- 
tion as  an  advocate  of  women's  rights 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
Unfortunately,  she  did  not  live  to  see  the 
fulfillment  of  her  life's  work  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  those  principles  for  which 
she  had  so  long  fought.  Legal  recogni- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  permitting  women  to  vote, 
was  not  adopted  untU  1919.  13  years 
after  her  death. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  will  always  be  re- 
membered for  her  undaunted  belief  in 
social  justice  and  as  an  example  of 
womanly  courage. 

The  Honorable  Kathauxi  St.  George . 
who  is  the  chief  spgjisor  of  the  equal- 
rights  amendment  legislation,  stated  in 
an  address  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  82d  Congress: 

It  la  the  laat  step  on  the  long  road  toward 
freedom  lor  women  in  the  United  States. 
We  want  equality,  not  protection.  We  want 
justice,  not  privilege. 

Referring  further  to  the  equal-rights 
amendment  she  was  proposing,  Mrs.  St. 
OsoRCX  said: 

If  women  have  the  right  to  vote  they  eer- 
telnly  have  the  right  to  be  conddered  equal 
under  the  Constitution. 


OUR  FORM  OP  GOVERNMENT  IS 
THREATENED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  was  largely  settled  by  people 
who  left  Europe  because  governments 
tried  to  force  individual  conformance  In 
religion,  in  military  matters,  and  In  many 
other  fields.  The  governments  of  Eu- 
rope demanded  conformance  to  govern- 
mental decrees  In  all  sections,  by  all  In- 


dividuals. Just  as  did  Hitler  and  Stalin 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  T  wouW  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Revolution  was  fought 
because  the  colonists  would  not  accept 
the  dictates  of  the  British  Government. 
I  would  remind  you  that  the  Foimd- 
Ing  Fathers,  in  forming  our  Government, 
recognized  that  if  it  were  to  long  en- 
dure, provision  must  be  made  for  local 
differences.  If  such  fact  had  not  been 
recognized,  the  Constitution  doubtless 
would  never  have  been  approved. 

We  find  such  recognition  in  our  Con- 
stitution. Not  only  that.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  the  Founding  Fathers  Intended  and 
thought  they  had  provided  a  government 
of  checks  and  balances  so  that  neither 
branch  could  commit  the  mistakes  of  the 
European  countries.^  and  become  all  pow- 
erful. 

Throughout  our  history,  our  history 
boolcs  have  been  consistent  in  teaching 
that  these  truths  are  embodied  in  our 
Constitution. 

I  would  point  out  In  recent  years  this 
.Nation  has  opposed  colonialism  in  many 
places  throughout  the  world,  because  it 
was  said  it  was  not  right  for  a  central 
government  to  impose  its  will  on  other 
peoples. 

I  fe«l  very  strongly.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
the  necessity  of  segregation,  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  both  races  In  the 
South  believe.  If  our  people  arc  to  get 
along  in  harmony  as  they  have  for  years. 
I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing been  in  the  great  cities  of  the  North 
where  segregation  has  been  and  Is  sub- 
stantially maintained  by  economic  and 
territorial  lines,  that  here  is  an  effort  to 
force  all  others  to  conform  to  what  those 
areas  preach  but  largely  do  not  practice. 
I  firmly  believe  that  for  the  United  States 
Central  Government  to  impose  its  will  on 
all  the  States  in  the  matter  of  segrega- 
tion will  lead  to  strife  and  bloodshed,  as 
it  has  in  a  few  instances  already. 

What  disturbs  me  even  more,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Speaker.  Is  that  I  believe  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  leads  to 
the  breakdown  of  qur  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  believe  it  leads  to  totalitarian- 
ism by  one  branch  of  our  government. 
Since  politics  win  always  be  with  us  un- 
der our  form  of  government.  In  view  of 
this  political  decision  where  will  the  next 
step  be  to  get  political  advantage? 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  serious  as  the 
antisegregation  decisions  are.  as  serious 
as  the  effects  of  the  efforts  at  enforce- 
ment are  proving  and  threatening  to  be. 
the  major  threat  is  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  action  of  the  nine  men  on  our 
Supreme  Court,  speaking  through  the 
Chief  Justice,  if  permitted  to  stand, 
shows  that  we  no  longer  have  a  strong 
central  government  with  certain  rights 
but  with  other  rights  remaining  in  the 
States.  This  decree  of  these  nine  men 
shows  we  do  not  have  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  coordinate  and  equal  branches  as 
the  history  books  have  taught  us.  but  to 
make  it  worse,  the  decree  shows  we  do 
not  have  men  on  that  Court  who  have 
the  balance  essential  to  preserve  our 
form  of  government. 


I  would  remind  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Hitler  in  Germany  and  Stalin  in  Russia 
first  took  over  the  courts.  There  as  here 
the  court  issued  orders.  There  as  here 
the  court  reserved  the  right  to  issue  such 
further  orders  as  miiiht  be  necessary. 
There  as  here  the  penalty  for  noncon- 
formance was  confinement  in  Jail  for 
contempt,  with  the  only  appeal  to  the 
men  whose  order  confined  the  individual 
to  jail  in  the  first  instance.  The  course 
followed  by  Germany  and  Russia,  and 
now  by  the  United  States,  are  so  closely 
parallel  as  to  frighten  all  who  study  the 
action  of  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, so  many  people  are  blinded  by 
what  they  consider  a  moral  issue  that 
few  stop  to  consider  the  actions  ob- 
jectively. 

Truly  we  face  a  most  serious  situation, 
which  goes  much  deeper  than  the  effect 
on  the  people  of  the  South,  a  minority 
itself. 

If  the  court  can  do  what  it  did  in  these 
cases  and  the  States  do  not  stop  it;  it 
can  take  the  same  action  to  strike  down 
anything  and  everything  of  sub6taj:M:e  in 
our  Goverrunent.  It  can  place  the  eco- 
nomic and  moral  views  of  five  men.  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Constitution. 

Political  considerations  will  run  ram- 
pant, as  Mr.  NixoM  indicates  they  have. 
Many  people  have  said  Vice  President 
NtxoN  sank  politics  to  an  all  time  low 
when  he  referred  to  the  antisegregation 
decision  as  political.  As  to  that,  I  do 
not  know.  If  he  had  referred  to  the  de- 
cision itself  as  politics  reaching  an  all 
time  low,  I  am  sure  the  charge  could  be 
proven. 

For  the  Vice  President,  Richakd  M. 
Nixon.  t<^d  the  truth  when  in  his  recent 
speech  he  said  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren was  a  Republican  Chief  Justice.  He 
tokl  the  truth  when  he  implied  the  de- 
cision was  a  political  one.  If  he  had 
said  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  went  on 
the  Supieme  Court  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  power  of  his  position  as  Chief 
Justice  to  carry  out  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  Party,  there  is  much  evi- 
dence to  indicate  he  would  have  told 
the  truth:  and  to  prove  my  statement 
I  quote  from  Chief  Jusiice  Warren  him- 
self, as  presented  in  an  interview  which 
appears  in  the  May  2,  1952.  issue  of  the 
U.  S.  News  L  World  Report.  Mr. 
Warren  at  that  time  was  Governor  of 
California,  having  been  elected  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  I  quote: 
Civil  Ricbts 

Queetlon  How  do  you  stand  on  the  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Commlaalon — are  you 
in  favor  of  It? 

Answer.  Tea:  and  I  take  that  from  our 
party  platform  of  1M4 — you  wlU  remember 
that  was  the  platform  that  was  put  through 
by  Senator  Taft.  as  chairman  of  the  plat- 
form committee,  without  a  dissenting  vote  of 
any  kind  In  the  convention.  And  this  Is 
what  It  said: 

"We  pledge  an  Immediate  congressional  In- 
quiry to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  mis- 
treatment, segregation,  and  discrimination 
•gainst  Negroes  wlio  are  In  our  Armed  Pcarces 
are  impairing  morale  and  eOctency  and  the 
adoption  of  corrective  leglslaUon.  We  pledge 
the  establishment  by  FederiU  le^l&iatlun  of  a 
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permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice  Oom- 

mission." 

And  then  in  the  IMS  convention,  they 
reiterated  It  In  the  platform.  In  that  year 
Senator  Lodge,  who  Is  the  campaign  man- 
ager for  Oeneral  Elsenhower,  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  platform  committee.  T^at  plat- 
form also  went  through  without  dissent  of 
any  kind.    ThU  Is  what  it  said: 

"One  of  the  basic  principles  of  this  Re- 
public Is  the  equality  of  all  individuals  in 
their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  This  principle  Is  enunciated 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  em- 
bodied In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  it  was  vindicated  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  became  the  cornerstone  of  this  Repub- 
lic. This  right  of  equal  opportunity  to  work 
and  to  advance  In  life  should  never  be  lim- 
ited In  any  individual  because  of  race,  re- 
ligion, color,  or  country  of  origin.  We  favor 
the  enactment  and  just  enforcement  of  such 
Federal  legislation  as  nuiy  be  necessary  to 
maintain  this  right  at  all  times  In  every  part 
of  thU  Republic." 

Gentlemen,  that's  a  solemn  mandate  to 
anybody  who  claims  to  be  a  Republican  office- 
holder.    I  have  followed  It. 

Question.  Governor,  there  have  been  two 
Interpretations  of  the  FEPC;  one,  the  volun- 
tary FEPC.  which  would  be  set  up  by  Federal 
legislation  and  which  would  require  compa- 
nies to  appear  before  It  and  explain  their 
practices  but  without  a  penalty,  and  the 
other,  which  Is  called  the  compulsory  FEPC. 
where  there  would  be  penalties  If  they  dis- 
criminated In  tilrlng  people  or  firing  people. 

Answer.  The  platform  makes  no  distinc- 
tion, and  I  think  the  fair  Import  of  both  of 
these  planks  In  our  platforms  of  1044  and 
1948  Is  to  the  effect  that  the  Intention  Is  to 
rid  the  country  of  the  evil  that  presents  Itself, 
and  that  our  party  proposes  to  do  It  by  ef- 
fective means,  whatever  means  might  be 
necessary. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  further^ 
assurances  were  made  or  needed  when 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Brownell,  called  on  Governor 
Warren  before  the  President  sent  his 
name  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statf :: 
for  confirmation  as  Chief  Justice. 

Be  it  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Warren, 
who  according  to  the  records  was  con- 
firmed as  Chief  Justice  on  March  1, 1954. 
had  already  served  notice  that  he  carried 
his  politics  into  public  office;  for  while 
Governor  of  California  he  referred  to 
himself  as  "a  Republican  officeholder." 

Never  in  history  has  any  Judge  of  any 
court  of  last  resort  had  to  reach  deeper 
in  the  hat  to  pull  out  a  rabbit  than  Chief 
Justice  Warren  did  in  Justifying  his  anti- 
segregation  ruling;  but  here  again  he  had 
publicly  served  notice  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  for  in  the  public  inter- 
view I  mention  he  said: 

0\ir  party  proposes  to  do  it  by  effective 
means,  whatever  means  may  be  necessary. 

In  the  antisegregation  decisions,  the 
Supreme  Court,  acting  through  this  man. 
amended  the  Constitution  In  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  States.  Speaking  for 
the  Court  through  this  man.  rights  of  the 
Congress  were  usurped,  and  the  right  to 
pass  additional  legislation  to  implement 
the  Court's  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion was  declared.  Truly.  Governor 
Warren  meant  lots  when  he  said  as  a 
Republican  officeholder  he  was  obligated 
to  act  by  effective  means,  "whatever 
means  might  be  necessary." 


Is  It  any  wonder  that  Southern  States 
have  brought  out  the  old,  old  doctrine 
of  interposition?  Is  there  any  other  ap- 
peal from  the  action  of  such  a  man  and 
such  a  Court? 

This  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  of  the  rights  of  the  Congress,  and 
of  the  American  people,  provides  for  no 
appeal  except  for  the  States  to  declare 
that  such  actions  are  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  in  contravention  of  the 
rights  retained  to  the  States  in  the  Con- 
stitution. How  can  they  do  other  than 
say  such  action  of  the  Court  is  of  no 
force  and  effect  in  the  States. 

The  riots,  bloodshed,  and  other  ex- 
treme difficulties  following  from  this 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  happen- 
ing in  my  area  this  time;  but  the  next 
Irresiwnsible  action  of  the  Court  may 
well  destroy  the  peace  and  good  will 
existing  among  people  of  other  sections. 
If  this  power  of  the  Court  to  amend  the 
Constitution  goes  unchallenged,  property 
rights  could  be  abrogated,  and  a  dicta- 
torship by  these  nine  meQ  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  established.  You  say  not. 
Let  us  look  at  what  Justice  Holmes,  long 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  to 
say  when  berating  his  fellow  members 
for  freely  using  their  Judical  power  to 
upset  State  laws.   I  quote: 

As  the  decisions  now  stand  I  see  hardly 
any  limit  but  the  sky  to  the  Invalidating 
of  those  rights  (the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  States)  If  they  happen  to  strike  a  ma- 
jority of  this  Court  as  for  any  reason  unde- 
sirable. I  cannot  believe  that  the  (14th) 
amendment  was  intended  to  give  us  carte 
blanche  to  embody  our  economic  or  moral 
beliefs  in  Its  prohibitions. 

Justice  Stone  later  exclaimed,  and  I 
quote: 

The  only  check  upon  our  own  exercise  of 
power  is  our  own  sense  of  restraint. 

Th(Hnas  Jefferson  had  earlier  seen  this 
weakness  and  this  danger  in  our  Gov- 
ernment when  he  thought  the  Court  was 
in  wrong  hands,  for  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

Otir  Constitution  •  •  •  intending  to  es- 
tablish three  departments,  coordinate  and 
Independent,  that  they  might  check  and  bal- 
ance one  another  •  •  •  has  given,  accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  to  one  of  them  alone 
the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  others  and,  to  that  one,  too, 
which  Is  unelected  by  and  Independent  of  the 
Nation.  •  •  •  The  Constitution,  on  this  hy- 
pothesis. Is  a  mere  thing  of  wax  in  the  hands 
of  t!ie  Judiciary,  which  they  may  twist  and 
shape  into  any  form  they  please. 

It  is  a  serious  indictment  of  our  times 
that  many  people  like  the  present  Chief 
Justice,  seem  to  feel  the  end  justifies 
the  means.     ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  here  and  now  that 
in  different  times  and  other  conditions 
such  actions  likely  would  have  led  to  im- 
pe&ctiment. 

While  Chief  Justice  Warren  served  no- 
tice as  to  what  he  would  do  c^  a  Repub- 
lican officeholder  before  his  appointment, 
and  while  the  record  now  shows  he  did 
in  truth  use  all  the  power  at  his  conv- 
mand,  I  respectftilly  submit  that  those 
States  who  believe  in  the  Constitution 
as  conceived  and  accepted  by  the  people 
at  the  time  of  Its  adoption,  as  expressed 
long  ago.  "have. the  right  and  are  duty- 


boimd  to  interpose  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining 
in  their  separate  limits  the  authorities, 
rights,  and  liberties  appertainingr  to 
them.  Failure  to  interpose  would  be 
construed  as  acquiescence,  and  the  sur- 
render of  one  State  right  'would  lead  to 
the  surrender  of  all.' " 

All  States  should  follow  the  lead  of 
Southern  States — for  while  other  States 
may  differ  in  tlieir  f eelicugs  on  the  segre- 
gation issue,  involved  h6re  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  nine  men^  shall  set  them- 
selves up  as  all  powerful,  completely  ir- 
responsible dictators,  with  the  an- 
nounced puirpose  as  expressed  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  who  said  that  as  a  Re- 
publican officeholder  he  believed  he 
would  be  morally  obligate4  to  use  what- 
ever means  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  party  platform. 

Unless  suph  actions  are  successfully 
challenged,  the  next  decision  may  place 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as 
taking  precedence  over  the  rights  of  the 
American  people  as  set  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  All  it 
would  take  is  for  a  majority  of  these 
nine  powerful  and  irresponsible  men,  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  determine  that  such 
action  was  for  any  reason  desirable;  that 
the  end  Justifies  the  means,  for  the  Court 
has  demonstrated  it  has  the  means,  un- 
less we  do  something.  A  reading  of  the 
Court's  decision  in  the  antisegregation 
school  decisions  will  show  that  the  au- 
thorities mentioned  and  the  reasoning 
used  could  just  as  well  support  a  finding 
that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  superimposed  over  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  "to  prevent 
a  feeling  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
citizens  of  other  natiot^." 

I  know  voices  will  be  heard  to  say  that 
we  need  not  worry  about  that,  for  these 
nine  men  would  not  think  of  doing  that. 
The  point  I  make  is  they  could.  There 
Is  the  danger. 

Truly,  in  my  opinion,  our  danger  goes 
much  deeper  than  many  seem  to  realize. 
The  action  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court 
threatens  the  very  bedrock  on  which  the 
permanence  of  our  Government  rests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  the  people  of 
other  States  differ  with  the  people  of  the 
South,  where  both  races  overwhelmingly 
believe  in  segregation,  it  is  time  for  all 
States  to  join  the  South  in  interposing 
their  rights  as  States,  if  we  are  to  save 
our  form  of  government. 


^ 


MAILING  OF  UNSOLICITED  ARTI- 
CLES, GAMBLING  DEVICES.  AND 
OBSCENE  MATERIALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub-  . 
committee  on  Post  Office  and  Postal  Op- 
erations, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  on  last  Friday  voted  to 
hold  hearings  beginning  February  27, 
1956,  to  explore  another  of  the  fields 
covered  by  House  Resolution  304,  direct- 
ing the  investigation  of  "the  mailability 
of  articles  and  printed  matter  generally. 
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including  among  other  things,  the  mail- 
ing of  tmaolicited  articles  with  requests 
lor  payments  or  contributions." 

This  is  not  only  big  business,  it  Is 
high-pressure  business  and  takes  many 
forms.  It  has  grown  to  tremendous 
proportions  grossing  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year.  All  over  the 
country,  post  office  patrons  are  being 
flooded  with  unsolicited  articles  coupled 
with  requests  for  payment.  Unsuspect-i 
ing  citizens  who  unwittingly  pay  for 
some  of  the  items  find  themselves  placed 
on  a  preferred  list  which  causes  them  to 
be  bombarded  with  a  still  greater  volume 
of  this  material.  Other  patrons  who  do 
not  i>ay  for  the  items — which,  in  most 
instances,  are  overpriced  and  of  cheap, 
shoddy  mater\^ils — are  often  harassed  by 
dunning  letters  demanding  payment. 
There  is  a  similar  practice  of  stamp  sales 
organizations  and  books  and  record  sales 
groups  which  refuse  to  cut  off  orders 
brought  about  by  misleading  statements 
contained  in  advertisements. 

Use  of  the  United  States  mails  to  dis- 
tribute gambling  devices  has  been  a  seri- 
ous problem  over  the  years,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  a  criminal  penalty.  Complaints 
have  been  received  that  punchboards  or 
pushcards  are  being  sent  through  the 
mails — in  many  cases  to  children  and 
youths.  If  we  find  that  these  or  any 
other  gambling  or  lottery  devices  are  still 
moving  through  the  mails,  we  will  take 
all  possible  steps  to  close  any  loopholes 
In  the  law  and  prevent  such  mailings. 

It  Is  intended,  also,  to  develop  infor- 
mation and  evidence  at  these  liearings 
which  will  enable  the  committee  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  strengthen  the 
laws  prohibiting  mailing  of  vile,  inde- 
cent, or  obscene  material  and  to  bring 
about  better  enforcement  of  these  laws. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  public  knowl- 
edge that  a  great  deal  of  indecent  and 
obscene  literature,  such  as  photographs 
and  drawings  of  unclothed  persons,  to- 
gether with  offers  to  sell  them,  is  going 
through  our  post-office  system — much  of 
it  to  young  people  in  their  teens.  This 
vile  and  poisonous  literature,  which  can 
ruin  young  people's  lives.  Is  as  close  as 
your  own  letter  box.  TTie  Post  Office  De- 
partment, through  its  inspection  serv- 
ice, is  doing  its  best  to  keep  the  mails 
clean,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  now  seem  to  have 
the  legal  weapons  enabling  it  to  cope 
with  this  situation. 

During  the  last  Congress  this  commit- 
tee reported  a  bill  that  would  have  done 
much  to  help  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  its  efforts  to  stop  this  traffic,  and  the 
bill  passed  the  House  unanimously.  It 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  other  body 
and  so  did  not  become  law. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
I  have  been  deeply  shocked,  and  I  know 
that  millions  of  American  fathers  and 
mothers  share  my  concern,  at  the 
breadth  and  viciousness  of  this  practice. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  some  months  ago 
annoimced  its  "discovery"  that  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  pornography  and  ob- 
scenity is  big  business  in  America  today. 
This  so-called  discovery  is  old-hat  with 


our  committee.  We  have  been  develop- 
ing information  and  evidence  over  sev- 
eral years  which  long  ago  conclusively 
proved  the  need  for  militant  action  to 
cut  the  ground  from  beneath  the  prac- 
titioners of  those  vicioxis  schemes.  I 
served  on  the  ^bcommittee  in  the  last 
Congress  which  reported  legislation  to 
strengthen  laws  designed  to  prevent  such 
a  situation.       ^^ 

Unfortunately,  although  convincing 
evidence  is  before  our  eyes,  apparently 
it  is  not — as  the  record  of  this  legisla- 
tion demonstrates — conclusive  enough  as 
yet  to  persuade  everyone  concerned  as  to 
the  exact  content  of  the  necessary  legis- 
lation. The  objective  of  my  subcom- 
mittee is  to  gather  together  and  corre- 
late all  pertinent  evidence  and  to  pre- 
sent it  in  such  form  that  there  will  be 
no  further  impediment  to  the  enactment 
of  truly  remedial  legislation.  Our  youth 
is  our  greatest  national  resource.  We 
enact  laws  to  preserve  our  forests,  to 
control  our  watersheds,  and  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  physical  damage  that 
can  come  from  harmful  foods  and  drugs. 
Certainly  we  should  do  as  much  for  our 
youth. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  at  the  cur- 
rent disclosures.  They  are  merely  symp- 
toms of  an  underlying  condition  which 
is  growing  like  a  cancer  in  our  social 
structure.  It  has  become  a  national 
scandal  in  many  cases.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuous bombardment  of  obscene  and 
lascivioiis  materials  that  should  be 
barred  from  the  mails  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  high  standards  of  morality  and 
decency.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
weaknesses  of  the  laws  or  the  adminis- 
tration thereof  to  some  extent  reflect 
the  moral  climate  in  which  the  public 
lives.  The  great  majority  of  American 
people,  themselves  being  of  high  moral 
character,  find  it  difficult  to  grasp  the 
hard  fact  that  there  are  always  a  few 
who  will  stoop  to  any  shady  practice  for 
personal  gain — unless  the  hard  fact  is 
laid  at  their  own  doorstep. 

It  is  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  a  ruthless  gang 
of  fly-by-night  purveyors  of  fllth.  that 
must  be  stamped  out.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  exist  only  by  public  sufferance. 
It  is  a  public  duty — in  which  you  must 
take  the  lead — to  root  up  and  stamp  out 
the  evil  they  do.  A  few  rotten  apples 
may  not  contaminate  the  barrel,  but  they 
.certainly  can  make  it  smell. 

These  promoters  of  fllth  were  given  a 
shot  in  the  arm  when  a  loophole  cropped 
up  in  the  law  and  largely  deprived  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  the  means  to 
take  prompt  and  effective  preventive  ac- 
tion. The  Department  has  encountered 
countless  impediments  and  delays  which 
permit  the  unscrupulous  promoters  to 
reap  their  profits,  fold  their  tents,  and 
move  on  to  try  again  in  some  other  simi- 
lar field.  Whole  schools  have  been  cir- 
cularized with  lurid  advertisements  to 
entice  adolescents  and  even  children  to 
help  distribute  their  wares.  I  urge  every 
father  and  mother  to  join  and  support  us 
In  our  efforts  to  develop  information  as 
a  basis  for  strengthening  the  law  so  that 
our  children  will  have  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  protection. 


\ 
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The  continuing  efforts  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  bar  this  material 
from  the  mails  have  caused  the  peddlers 
to  use  first-class  mail,  under  seal,  for 
their  offerings.  It  is  more  difficult  for 
the  investigating  agencies  to  identify  and 
intercept  these  writings  and  pictures 
when  they  are  not  sent  in  the  open  mall.- 
Therefore,  your  mailman  becomes  an  un- 
witting and  unkno\s'ing  agent  for  this 
tiafflc,  and  every  American  home  be- 
comes a  target  for  these  breeders  of  im- 
morality and  perversion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  setting*  dates  for 
public  hearings  our  subcommittee  re- 
viewed the  Post  Office  Department  dis- 
play of  many  items  of  unsolicited  mer- 
chandise. This  review  disclosed  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  pornographic 
material,  which  has  been  diverted  to 
first-class  mail,  practically  all  of  the  un- 
solicited merchandise  is  transmitted  as  | 
third-class  mail  on  which  there  is  a 
multi-million  dollar  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  l>eing  called  upon  to  sub- 
sidize these  questionable  business  prac- 
tices.   Such  a  condition  is  intolerable. 

The  subcommittee  al.«:o  intends  to  look 
into  other  pha.'ses  of  illegal  or  improper 
use  of  the  mails,  in  order  to  help  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  Its  intensive 
drive  to  prevent  such  use.  Just  recently, 
for  instance,  there  was  brought  to  light 
a  racket  in  which  swindlers  send  un- 
ordered "c.  o.  d."  parcels  addressed  to 
recently  deceased  persons.  The  scheme 
is  to  take  advantage  of  the  grief  and  suf- 
fering of  those  who  have  lost  loved  ones. 
Inexpensive  items  are  sent  at  exorbitant 
prices  because  these  ghoulish  racketeers 
know  the  bereaved  family  usually  will 
accept  them,  believing  they  were  ordered 
by  the  deceased.  The  operators  scan 
obituary  notices  and  the  like  to  find  their 
victims. 

I  hope  that  the  actions  of  our  sub- 
committee will  cause  all  [>arents  to  real- 
ize their  responsibilities.  If  any  of  the 
mail  about  which  I  here  speak,  comes  to 
you.  if  you  cannot  send  it  to  me.  turn 
it  over  to  your  local  postmaster  and  ask 
him  to  forward  it  to  me  or  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  more  people 
that  take  part  in  this  effort,  the  sooner 
we  will  drive  the  filth  peddlers  back 
into  their  rat  holes. 

Often  good  citizens  are  reluctant  to 
report  the  receipt  of  advertisements  and 
unsolicited  articles  as  they  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  their  names  were  secured 
by  the  senders.  The  mailing  list  used  by 
the  promoters  of  such  operations  are 
gathered  from  telephone  books,  city  di- 
rectories, and  in  many  other  ways. 
Therefore,  no  citizen  need  be  ashamed 
that  he  is  listed  among  those  who  receive 
such  material.  The  important  thing  is 
for  fine  men  and  women  everywhere  who 
are  trying  to  protect  their  sons  and 
daughters  from  these  schemers  to  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  extent  with  this 
committee  and  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  I  Invite  all  citizens  to  for- 
ward to  me  anjrthing  that  you  or  mem- 
bers of  your  family  receive  which  you 
feel  is  objectionable.    It  will  be  your  per- 
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sonal  contribution  in  this  effort  to  clean 
up  the  malls.  ! 

In  this,  as  in  an  things,  I  am  seeking 
your  assistance,  so  we  can  all  work  to- 
gether for  the  improvement  of  our 
country.      I 

THE  PEOPLES  RI(|«HT  TO  KNOw' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te^npore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  BbooksI  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


there  objection  to 
gentleman    from 


The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Texas?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

^r.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  t^is  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
RepresenlaUves  two  very  pertinent  com- 
ments on  the  supiH-ession  of  news  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
One  of  these  is  a  speech  delivered  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association  by 
Mr.  T.  T.  Hunt,  inanajging  editor  of  the 
Beaiunont  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  one  of  the  many  examples 
In  the  newspaper  field  of  men  who  have 
spent  most  of  their  Bives  serving  their 
readers.  Prom  a  backR  round  of  study- 
ing law.  he  has  covered  political  stories 
for  the  Enterprise  in  city  hall,  the  county 
courthouse  and  at  the  State  level— doing 
a  consistent,  responsible  and  reliable  job 
for  the  readers  of  southeast  Texas. 

Since  this  country  «|as  founded,  it  has 
grown  and  prospered  on  the  premise  that 
the  people — all  the  people — have  an  in- 
herent right  to  know  what  their  Govern- 
ment is  doing.  We  ijiave  followed  the 
principles  set  forth  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
that  the  real  strength  of  our  democracy 
lies  hi  the  decisions  ofl  a  majority  of  the 
people  who  know  the  facts.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  people,  when  they  have  known 
the  facts,  have  lived  up  to  their  responsi- 
bility. " 

Hand  in  hand  along  with  this  responsi- 
bility of  the  people  is  the  responsibiUty 
of  our  newspapers,  rajdio  and  television 
stations  to  make  the  facts  about  our  gov- 
ernment known  to  their  readers,  listen- 
ers and  viewers.  I  lt}elicve  the  press, 
when  they  could  get  the  facts,  have  lived 
up  to  their  responsibility. 

But  getting  these  facts  for  an  honest 
and  full  report  to  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country  is  sometimes  a  very  difficult 
Job — not  only  for  the  iPForklng  press,  but 
for  congressional  committees  charged 
with  the  respon-sibility  of  overseeing  the 
activities  of  these  agencies  as  welL 

Our  very  able  Democratic  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Johh  E.  Moss,  Jr.,  of  Califor- 
nia, has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  for 
the  Congress,  the  press,  and  for  our  peo- 
ple In  pointing  up  the  marked  tendency 
among  Federal  agencies  to  deliberately 
withhold  information  from  the  public 
about  public  business  through  loose  of- 
ficial classifications. 

Congressman  Mos8'  fine  work  Is 
praised  in  these  comments  from  the 


Beaimiont  Enterprise,  and  at  this  point 
I  would  like  to  include  Mr.  Hunt's  speech 
along  with  this  editorial  by  the  editor  of 
the  Enterprise,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Akers, 
both  of  which  I  coihmend  to  the  House 
as  representative  thoughts  M  able  and 
professionally  objective  newspapermen: 

SVBSTANCZ  OF  TALK  MaDZ  BT  T.  T.  HTJNT,  MAN- 
AGING Editoh,  the  Beattmont  (Tex.)  Enteb- 

PKISE,  AT  AMITUAI.  CONVENTICN  OF  ASSOCI- 
ATED Press  Managing  EorroRs  Association, 
Inc..  at  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  on  No- 

VEMSER  18,  1955.  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION'S Washington  News  Sttjdt  Com- 
mittee 

In  oiir  discharge  of  an  obligation  that  is 
only  a  trust  and  not  a  priority,  we  of  the 
APME  are  encouraged  in  our  defense  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  Information  by  a  re- 
cent reinforcement  from  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  continuing 
campaign  in  this  duty  by  such  organizations. 
In  addition  to  ours,  as  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Now  comes  word  that  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  has  Increased  the  scope  of 
its  policy  for  protection  of  the  people's  right 
to  know  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters,  among 
others,  are  moving  toward  tlie  same  objective. 

Taere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increase  in 
this  tempo  of  effort  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
growth  of  a  phUosophy  in  Government  that 
Information  on  the  acts  of  public  officials 
should  be  screened,  edited,  and  censored  be- 
fore It  is  given  to  the  people.  This  philos- 
ophy, in  turn,  undoubtedly  has  gained  stat- 
ure and  oOclal  acceptance  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  In  size  of  Gioveriunent  itself. 
For  this  basic  reason  the  problem  natiirally 
heads  up  in  Washington. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  this  con- 
cept among  our  elected  and  appointed  au- 
thorities Is  strictly  nonpartisan.  This 
widespread  practice  neither  accepts,  nor  has 
It  borue,  a  party  stamp.  It  is  much  more 
fundamental  than  that. 

This  Is  a  new  kind  of  Washington  con- 
0deDtlal.     This  time  it's  official. 

B/en  the  most  casual  student  of  the  con- 
duct of  state  affairs  today  should  acknowl- 
edge that  the  people  of  this  Republic — cast 
In  a  titanic  struggle  with  the  forces  of 
suppression  from  abroad — are  themselves 
being  kept  in  the  dark  concerning  much  of 
their  own  business.  They,  who  are  in- 
herently charged  with  making  the  ultimate 
decUioos  concerning  the  course  of  the  Nation 
they  comprise,  are  being  denied  the  means 
with  which  to  inteUigently  form  these 
conclusions. 

The  excuse?  It  is  usually  patent.  With 
the  ostensible  aim  of  shielding  from  the 
foreign  enemy  information  which  might  be 
useful  to  him  In  his  war  against  us.  gov- 
ernment has  spread  a  veU  in  the  name  of 
security  whose  motives  often  are  ill  defined 
and  whose  bounds  appear  to  be  llmitlefls. 

In  the  name  of  security  thus  are  com- 
mitted what  crimes  against  the  peoples' 
right  to  know. 

But.  however  unfortunate  that  condition 
may  be,  it  Is  far  overre£u:hed  by  some  who 
honestly  believe  there  are  matters  of  gov- 
ernment. In  fields  of  activity  where  security 
does  not  enter,  which  the  people  have  no 
right  to  know.  Certain  high  public  officials 
have  stated  that  position  quite  trankly. 

This  Is  the  most  serious  facet  of  the  prob- 
lem. It.  in  fact,  underscores  the  biggest 
job  we  have — ^we.  and  other  interested  dtl- 
sens.  It  spells  out  the  cold  fact  that  there 
Is  a  primary  need  tor  education  among  some 
of  our  most  upright  and  intelligent  citizens 
to  the  dangw  embodied  in  this  philosophy. 


Let  it  be  emphasized  thiz  is  not  l>y  any 
means  «Ione  oxu  fight.  The  rights  Involved 
belong  no  more  to  you  and  me  than  to  the 
most  humble  citizen.  The  newspapers,  the 
radio,  the  television,  the  magazines,  the  book 
publishers,  have  no  more  priority  to  freedom 
of  information  than  anyone  else.  The  pub- 
lic media  for  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion would  suffer,  contrary  to  some  mis- 
guided or  misleading  opinion,  no  more  ma- 
terially and  no  quicker  than  a  thousand 
other  enterprises  or  the  individual  himself. 
All  would  fall  together,  if  in  this  country 
the  control  of  information  on  Government 
should  be  claimed  ultimately  by  any  force 
or  forces. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  an  immediate 
and  preliminary  duty  to  perform:  To  con- 
duct ourselves  so  that  we  may  not  be  Justi- 
fiably held  to  be  merely  selflBh  in  this  fight 
for  Information.  This  was  pointed  up  in  a 
statement  by  Robert  Cutler,  formerly  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  special  aid  for  national 
security  affairs,  when  he  said  on  May  14, 
1955,  at  Cincinnati  in  a  prepared  speech  be- 
fore the  associated  Harvard  clubs  that  free 
speech  and  free  press  must  Justify  them- 
selves. 

That  statement  was  significant.  So  was 
the  rest  of  it.  Mr.  Cutler  added  that  the 
press  can't  run  wailing  to  the  Constitution; 
that  only  chiefs  of  Government  have  the 
right  to  know;  and  that  the  people  should 
be  told  only  after  the  decisions  have  been 
made. 

Of  still  greater  significance  was  the  later 
statement  by  David  Lawrence's  United  States 
News  &  World  Report,  in  its  weekly  Wash- 
ington Whispers  column:  "The  President  is 
letting  White  House  aids  know  that,  in. his 
opinion,  the  ideal  attitude  to  take  in  dealing 
with  newspapermen  Is  that  of  his  former 
aid.  Robert  Cutler.  Mr.  Cutler  simply  re- 
fused to  discuss  matters  with  reporters,  teU- 
Ing  them  he  had  a  'passion  for  anonymity.'  ** 

But  the  repretentatlves  of  the  public  in- 
formation media  have  the  same  duty  as  that 
ot  the  pastor  to  h!s  parishioners.  The 
preacher  has  no  more  claim  upon  the  eternal 
promises  and  verities  than  any  member  of 
his  flock,  but  he  certainly  cannot  evade  the 
responsibility  for  con&stently  championing 
the  cause  which  he  espouses. 

So.  let  us  be  done  with  the  cries  mt  the 
Ill-advised,  the  shortsighted,  the  uninformed, 
and  the  intellectual  charlatans  when  they 
say  all  this  to-do  about  press  prerogatives  is 
a  purely  selfish  action  on  the  part  of  a  few 
greedy  persons.  Freedom  of  the  press,  all 
thinking  men  know,  is  a  time-honored  slogan 
of  independent  people  who.  in  coining  It. 
meant  nothing  more  and  nothing  lees  than 
the  people's  right  to  know.  * 

Of  recent  time,  this  crusade  to  hold  the 
key  battlement  in  a  free  people's  fortress  has 
received  reinforcement  from  an  able  ally. 
Congress,  Itself,  has  contributed  in  the  Moss 
committee  a  potent  force  toward  flushing 
out  the  untruths  and  the  dangers  of  the  sit- 
uation. Even  the  initial  findings  of  this 
subcommittee  of  the  House  have  been  en- 
lightening, and  astounding,  to  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  our  citizenship. 

The  people  have  come  to  understand,  from 
this  Hovise  study,  that  all  sorts  of  notions 
have  been  bred  up  in  the  varlotu  depart- 
ments of  Government  around  the  shlboleth 
of  Information  oovering-up.  censoring,  and 
withholding.  Public  officials  have  taken 
laws  and  upper  echelon  directives  conceived 
in  the  name  at  security,  and  have  adapted 
them  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  dodges  for 
obscuring  their  own  selfish,  or  devious, 
actions. 

There  are  some  who  dont  make  any  pre- 
tense about  the  use  oT  the  terms  "official" 
and  "confidential"  in  order  to  submerge  in- 
formation which  might  be  uncomplimentary 
to  them.    All  of  them  spend  tax  money  to 
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hire  agenU  to  tell  the  people  Juat  what  It  Is 
considered  they  should  be  allowed  to  know. 
For  permitting  this  latter  practice  to  exist 
we.  the  taxpayers,  should — to  use  an  old  but 
expressive  western  phrase— be  bored  for  the 
hollow  horn. 

This  bvislness  is  not  a  trend.  This  Is  a 
deliberate  thesis  which  even  some  good  pub- 
lic servants  are  constrained  to  pursue  In  the 
mistaken  belief  they  are  doing  the  right 
thing.  That  Is  the  most  dangerous  phase 
of  It. 

This  condition  has  grown  with  the  growth 
of  Oovernment.  beginning  with  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  administration  and  mush- 
rooming through  the  Truman  and  Elsen- 
hower administrations.  It  was  accentuated 
by  the  apathy  of  the  press  and  the  people 
during  tne  days  of  depression  and  war,  when 
men's  Interest  was  centered  on  other,  more 
Inunedlate  things. 

That  Is  not  true  today,  as  far  as  the  public 
Information  media  are  concerned.  More 
and  more  of  their  representatives  are  crying 
flut  against  It.  Commenting  publicly  on 
It  last  year.  John  C.  O'Brien  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  said:  "The  failure  of  news- 
papers to  give  all  the  Oovernment  news  lies 
with  Oovernment  officials  who  seem  to  re- 
gard the  public  business  as  strictly  their 
own  business." 

Russell  Wiggins,  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subconunittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
that  there  are  officials  In  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  withhold  information  about  Gov- 
ernment at  the  source,  who  censor  the  press, 
and  who  Impose  penalties  after  publi- 
cation so  severe  citizens  hesitate  to  write 
or  speak  of  what  they  know. 

Con  Kcklund,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  wrote  V.  M. 
Newton.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  committee  on  freedom  of  Information: 
"It  might  be  as  long  as  10  years  before 
somebody  discovers  by  roundabout  ways 
what  has  been  suppressed." 

James  "Scotty"  Reston,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  wrote  the  same  SDX  committee 
that  "ClTll  servants  now  feel  that  It  is 
unwise  and  detrimental  to  their  careers  to 
get  Involved  with  reporters  In  any  way." 
That  statement  followed  his  slzeup  of  the 
"overall  climate  for  atmosphere  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  now  operates." 

On  January  14,  1955,  Wlllla-n  G.  Ludwick. 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  For- 
eign Service,  while  being  Interviewed  In 
connection  with  the  Wolf  Ladejlnsky  secu- 
rity case,  was  asked  If  Oovernment  business 
Is  not  public  business.  He  replied:  "It  Is 
not  and  you  know  It." 

On  February  5.  Interviewed  by  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Trlbime  on  Mr.  Ludwick 's  statement. 
Secretary  Benson  said:  "We  give  the  public 
Information,  but  there  are  times  when  It  Is 
not  to  the  public  benefit  to  make  certain 
announcements  concerning  governmental 
functions." 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  that  pronouncement  and 
that  of  a  county  Judge  who  once  told  me: 
"We  cant  let  the  people  know  about  all 
the  business  we  conduct;  It's  too  rich  for 
their  blood." 

And  that  point  needs  emphasizing.  The 
practice  of  concealment  of  facts  concerning 
government  business  seeps  rapidly  down 
from  Big  Oovernment  In  Washington  to- all 
the  little  subdivisions  of  government  far 
away.  Your  small  town  official  catches  on 
faat.  He  sees  the  big-time  official  quoted  as 
having  refused  to  reveal  certain  official  ac- 
tivities, and  he  takes  the  cue.  He  gladly 
follows  the  fashion  of  covering  up. 

We  all  know  by  sad  experience  what  the 
upshot  of  this  kind  of  thing  Is.  A  cycle 
passes  and  there  Is  an  upheaval  In  the  court- 
house or  the  city  hall  or  the  school  system, 
cr    the    State    government.     One    kind    of 


covering  up  has  led  to  another,  until  the 
stench  overwhelms  the  people  In  such  a 
wave  of  nausea  that  they  revolt,  and  clean 
out  the  mess.  But  who  has  profited?  Only 
some  Inefficient  or  dishonest  public  serv- 
ants.    Certainly  not  the  public. 

This  business  of  security  sometimes  leads 
to  ludicrous  lengths.  There  was  the  official 
who  would  not  divulge  the  amount  of  j)eanut 
butter  bought  for  the  Armed  Forces  on  the 
devious  reasoning  that  an  enemy  might 
thereby  be  enabled  to  figure  the  numerical 
complement  of  the  forces — a  figure  many 
other  sources  had  long  since  revealed. 

George  Dixon,  the  King  Features  coliunn- 
1st.  summed  It  up  this  way: 

"The  head  man  and  some  of  his  frank- 
ing minions  are  so  security  conscious  they 
wont  Issue  a  statement  that  February  comes 
after  January  without  clearing  It  at  the 
White  House.  The  result  Is  that  the  press 
'Information'  staffs  In  most  of  the  depart- 
ments are  about  as  spontaneously  Informa- 
tive as  the  secret-leaking  desk  at  the  Soviet 
Embassy."     (Newton's  SDX  report.) 

These  conditions  can  lead  to  but  one  con- 
clusion. I  am  constrained,  with  no  remote 
aim  at  the  dramatic,  to  declare  it  high  time 
for  the  representatives  of  the  public  media 
of  Information  to  stand  up  and  take  a  con- 
certed, permanent,  unqualified,  intelligent 
swing  at  secrecy  In  Oovernment.  The  press 
of  America  sometimes.  I  fear,  has  let  Its 
boasted  Independence  keep  It  from  doing  a 
united  Job  of  stewardship  which  It.  In  all 
right,  cannot  shirk. 

Let  us  Join  with  all  similar  orders  and 
agencies  In  an  honest  and  earnest  movement 
to  acquaint  the  people  of  this  danger,  and 
to  keep  at  it  until  It  has  been  dissipated. 
Let  us  enlist  In  our  efforts  the  active  aid  of 
every  far-seeing  citizen. 

We  have.  If  any  be  needed,  ample  precept 
and  authority  for  such  a  crusade.  During 
the  Constitutional  Convention  debate  on  the 
proposed  American  BUI  of  Rights.  In  1787, 
James  Madison  said: 

"A  popular  government,  without  popular 
Information  or  the  means  of  acquiring  It,  Is 
but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or 
perhaps  both." 

Judge  Walter  B.  Jones,  In  the  recent  Phenlz 
City.  Ala.,  vice  trials,  gave  this  opinion  of  a 
modern-day  Jurist  upon  throwing  out  mo- 
tions of  the  defense  to  exclude  the  press: 

"The  courts  touch  the  lives  and  firesides 
of  the  people  more  than  any  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. That  belilg  so.  It  Is  vitally  essen- 
tial that  the  people  know  what  goes  on  In 
the  courts  without  censorship  from  some 
self-appointed  guardian  of  their  morals.  •  •  • 

"The  Nation's  very  security  demands  that 
there  shall  be  no  break,  however  sniall.  In 
the  constitutional  dam  that  holds  back  the 
floodwaters  of  tyranny  and  dictatorship. 
Censorship  In  the  courtroom  or  anywhere 
else  In  government  could  be  that  small 
break." 

Then  let  us.  with  Washington,  raise  a 
standard  to  which  all  dedicated  private  citi- 
zens and  public  officials  may  repair. 

[From  the  Beaumont   (Tex.)    Enterprise  of 
December  19.  1955] 

It's  Likx  This 

(By  Robert  W.  Akers) 

Americans  were  appalled  when  they  dis- 
covered, 10  years  after  Yalta,  the  commit- 
ments that  had  been  made  In  their  name  but 
kept  secret  from  them. 

More  appalling  Is  the  fact  that  even  greater 
secrecy  surrounds  Oovernment  operations 
today  and  that  it  may  be  10  years  from  now 
before  the  citizens  find  out  what  their  offi- 
cials have  been  doing  In  the  year  1955. 

The  truth  Is  that  never  since  our  Govern- 
ment began  In  1787  has  the  public  been  held 
In  such  Ignorance  of  Its  own  business  as  pre- 
vails in  the  supposedly  enlightened  mld-20th 
century. 


An  unhealthy  Washington  philosophy  has  j 
grown  up  that  the  bureau  becomes  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  bureaucrat  and  that 
the  taxpayers  who  hire  him  have  no  right  to 
Inquire  what  goes  on  In  his  office.  It  was 
bad  enough  under  Roosevelt  and  Truman; 
it  Is  worse  under  Elsenhower. 

What  I  am  reporting  to  you  is  no  abstract 
protest,  but  Is  based  on  a  thorough,  pains- 
taking Investigation  by  a  committee  of  news- 
paper editors  appointed  by  the  professional 
Journalistic  fraternity.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  to 
Inquire  into  freedom  of  Information. 

Get  this  straight  at  the  outset — the  open- 
ing of  channels  of  Information  is  no  favor 
to  the  newspapers.  It  only  means  more  work. 
It's  easier  for  a  reporter  to  sit  around  the 
press  room  of  any  public  building  waiting 
for  mimeographed  handouts  of  what  the 
bureaucrat  Is  willing  for  the  public  to  know. 
When  the  records  are  open  to  the  people,  as 
they  should  be.  the  reporter  has  to  get  up 
off  the  chair  and  dig  for  Information. 

Mimeographed  releases  would,  in  fact,  b« 
the  Ideal  way  for  newspapers  to  cut  ex- 
penses. Just  lay  off  three-fourths  of  the 
reporters  and  print  what  the  officials  want 
printed — and  no  more. 

Last  September  16,  Representative  John 
E.  Moss,  Jr.,  head  of  a  congressional  com- 
mrlttee  on  Government  Information,  reported 
the  uncovering  of  100  specific  cases  wherein 
the  Federal  Oovernment  had  withheld  legiti- 
mate news  from  the  people. 

The  refusal  to  be  aboveboard  has  re- 
sulted In  the  constantly  contradictory  head- 
lines that  we  have  a  bigger  air  force  than 
Russia  and  that  Russia  has  a  bigger  air  force 
than  America:  that  atomic  fallout  Is  a  serious 
health  menace  and  that  atomic  fallout  poses 
no  danger  at  all:  that  the  Dlxon-Yatea  con- 
tract will  be  backed  to  the  hilt  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  the  President  will  not  go 
through  with  the  Dixon-Yates  contract;  that 
the  Salk  polio  vaccine  was  safe  and  that  the 
balk  polio  vaccine  was  not  safe. 
'  The  Government  Is  being  furtive.  It  has 
found  a  quick  and  easy  alibi  for  keeping 
everything  secret.  Bureaucrats  only  need 
^cxeaoi  '"security"  and  the  curtain  of  secrecy 
Is  drawn  on  any  kind  of  bungling,  dishonesty, 

rid  political  chicanery. 
To  what  silly  extremes  this  "security"  may 
be  carried  Is  illustrated  by  the  recent  "pea-  • 
nut-butter  affair."  One  Federal  agency  de- 
clined to  reveal  the  amount  of  peanut  butter 
purchased  by  the  military  on  the  grounds 
that  this  would  allow  the  enemy  to  deduce 
the  number  of  men  In  our  armed  services. 

At  the  same  time  another  Government 
agency  In  an  adjoining  office  was\  btisUy 
handing  out  press  releases  on  the  exact  num- 
ber of  men  In  our  Armed  Forces. 

Why  the  secrecy  then?  When  any  public 
official  wants  to  keep  something  from  the 
people,  he  Is  almost  Invariably  thinking  In 
terms  of  his  own  welfare,  not  the  public 
security. 

For  example,  the  White  House  let  It  be 
known  that  It  approved  secrecy  for  pensions 
paid  Congressmen.  But  Senator  Woxums, 
of  Delaware,  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  revealed  that  one  former  Congress- 
man, by  paying  In  110.22,  had  been  enabled 
to  add  1444  a  year  to  his  pension  figure. 
This  Is  the  taxpayers'  money  and  It's  the 
taxpayers'  business,  yet  both  the  Whits 
House  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  tried 
to  hide  It. 

There's  something  spine-chilling,  too.  In 
an  Incident  connected  with  the  case  of  Wolf 
Ladejlnsky.  a  Department  of  Agrlculttire  ex- 
pert whose  security  record  was  questioned. 
When  William  G.  Ludwick.  chief  of  the  De- 
partment's foreign  service,  was  asked  If 
Government  business  Is  not  the  public's 
business,  he  answered: 

"It  is  not  and  you  know  It." 

So  brazen  the  bureaucrats  hare  become. 

Anxiety  to  keep  things  from  the  people 
reached  such  a  ridiculous  stoge  In  the  State 
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Department  that  a  digest  of  newspaper  opin- 
ion from  the  day  before  was  stamped  to  bs 
held  secret.  j 

S::cretary  of  Commarca  Weeks  had  a  hot 

exchange  of  correspondence  with  Senator 
WiLCT,  of  Wisconsin,  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  When  asked  by  the  Detroit  News 
about  the  letters.  Secretary  Weeks  denied 
they  existed,  whereupon  the  News  ran  his 
written  denial  alongside  photos  of  thfS  very 
letters  whose  existence  he  denied. 

After  the  Alsop  brothers  revealed  In  a 
Saturday  Evening  Poet  alrtlcle  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  concealing  facts 
about  atomic  fallout  w|hlch  the  Russians 
knew,  but  of  which  Amek-lcans  were  kept  in 
ignorance — In  the  name  of  "security" — Ad- 
miral Strauss,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  hurriedly  let  his  own 
people  In  on  the  news.      | 

But  the  point  had  already  been  made: 
Cltiaens  of  poor,  benigtoted  Russia  knew 
more  of  what  was  going  ou  than  did  the 
"enlightened"  Americans. 

Ccngrees  Itself  hssn't  done  much  to  inspire 
public  confidence,  either:  The  people  were 
barred  from  more  than  one-third  of  commit- 
tee meetings  in  1955. 

Scotty  Reston.  brilliant  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times,  has  put 
It  In  these  words: 

"There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  In 
Washington  since  the  w*r  for  the  Oovern- 
ment to  put  out  not  what  it  knows  to  be  true, 
but  what  It  wants  the  people  to  believe  is 
true." 

That's  a  dangerous  condition  and  It's  one 
which  Thoma«  Jefferson  warned  against  170 
years  ago  when  he  said: 

"Knowledge  will  forever  govern  Ignorance. 
And  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the 
power  knowledge  gives.  A  popular  govern- 
ment, without  popular  Information  or  the 
means  of.  acquiring  it.  Is  but  a  prolog  to  a 
farce  or  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both." 


THE  PUGHT  OP  THE  PARMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Brown] 
ii  recogni7«d  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  Is  Indebted  to  its  farmers  for 
much  In  the  way  of  benefits  which  have 
come  about  through  increased  produc- 
tivity. Through  peace,  emergency,  and 
war,  our  farmers  have  responded  to  the 
needs  of  their  Oovernment  and  the  needs 
of  the  consumers.  The  inventories  of 
agricultural  commodities  which  we  have 
had  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  emer- 
gencies and  war  have  served  us  well.  Not 
only  have  we  had  these  raw  materials  to 
convert  Into  goods  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  war,  but  these  inventories  of 
commodities  have  served  the  further 
purpose  of  stabilizing  market  prices  and 
of  making  manpower  available  for  other 
defense  purposes.  Inventories  of  com- 
modities have  also  served  the  further 
purpose  of  making  certain  essential  ma- 
terials available  for  the  production  of 
ammunition  and  related  purposes,  such 
as  anhydrous  anunonia. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  planning  for 
agriculture  has  not  gone  forward  in  the 
same  efTlcient  manner  in  the  sale  of  these 
products  and  in  the  research  for  new 
uses,  but  that  the  farmer  is  now  being 
penalized  for  the  eflncient  maimer  In 
which  he  has  Increased  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. We  are  living  In  an  age  of 
change.  This  realization  did  not  come 
about  overnight.    There  has  been  time 


for  planning,  research  for  new  uses,  and 
the  establishment  of  programs  to  meet 
the  changing  conditions.  The  Congress 
has  passed  much  legislation  which  has 
not  been  utilized  to  the  fullest 

Too  much  has  been  said  and  too  little 
done  toward  finding  new  uses  for  agri- 
cultural commodities,  while  existing 
markets  have  been  allowed  to  diminish 
and  new  markets  have  not  been  devel- 
oped. The  question  arises  as  to  why 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  a  growing  economy  should  be  ap- 
proached with  a  defeatist  attitude  at  the 
same  time  that  optimistic  statements  are 
issued  with  respect  to  the  overall  econ- 
omy, and  at  the  same  time  that  research 
in  other  fields  is  producing  results  im- 
equaled  in  our  history.  What  has  been 
done  to  delve  into  possible  new  uses  and 
new  discoveries  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural commodities? 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  plan- 
ning our  agricultural  programs  for 
peacetime  while  we  plan  the  remainder 
of  our  economy  for  possible  future  emer- 
gencies. Agriculture  has  had  a  very 
vital  role  in  past  emergencies,  and  there 
is  no  indication  that  it  will  have  a  lesser 
role  in  the  event  of  a  future  emergency. 
Careful  consideration  should  first  be 
given  to  the  quantities  of  each  agricul- 
tural commodity  which  will  be  required 
in  the  event  of  a  future  emergency  or 
in  less  productive  years.  If  It  is  then 
determined  that  there  are  surpluses  be- 
yond our  agricultural  requirements 
under  emergency  conditions,  such  sur- 
pluses should  be  disposed  of  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

The  Government  is  stockpiling  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  so  that  we 
will  have  at  least  a  year's  supply.  Food 
and  fiber  are  Just  as  important  in  case 
of  a  nuclear  attack,  so  why  not  stock- 
pile some  of  our  surplus  food  and  fiber? 
In  considering  the  quantities  of  agri- 
culttiral  commodities  which  may  be  sur- 
plus, in  what  terms  are  such  surpluses 
being  considered?  Are  these  surpluses 
being  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  peace- 
time requirements?  If  so,  why  is  our 
industrial  economy  being  planned  on  the 
basis  of  a  possible  future  emergency 
while  we  think  in  terms  of  a  peacetime 
agricultural  Inventory?  Has  adequate 
consideration  been  given  to  the  effect 
of  radiological  fallout  on  crops  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency?  Has  adequate 
consideration  been  given  to  the  farm 
machinery  factories  or  the  fertilizer 
plants  which  would  be  available  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency?  Agricultural 
commodities  in  adequate  supply,  with 
adequate  consideration  given  to  locating 
such  supplies  in  normally  deficit  food 
areas,  could  provide  for  the  Immediate 
needs  of  the  population,  release  man- 
power at  such  time  for  other  require- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the 
requirements  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, petroleum,  rubber  products,  iron, 
steel,  and  chemicals. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
given  wide  discretionary  authority  to 
barter  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
yet  during  the  18-month  period  ending 
November  30,  1955,  I  am  advised  that 
deliveries  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials for  which  we  have  exchanged  ag- 


ricultmml  commodities  has  totaled  only 
$107  miUion.  While  there  is  always  the 
excuse  that  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, or  the  bartering  of  agricultural 
commodities,  in  foreign  markets  would 
be  dumping,  it  appears  that  the  farmer 
has  assumed  the  main  burden  in  the 
American  economy  in  connection  with 
the  limitation  on  exports. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  our  indus- 
trial workers  are  entitled  to  a  part  of 
the  benefits  which  result  from  the  in- 
creased productivity  in  indus^r.  By  the 
same  token,  our  farmers  are  entitled  to 
fair  prices  and  a  share  of  the  benefits 
which  result  from  increased  productivity 
on  the  farm.  Yet,  we  find  that  these 
benefits  which  would  normally  fiow  to 
the  farmer  on  the  basis  of  standards 
existing  elsewhere  have  inured  to  the 
benefit  of  the'  processors  and  the  middle 
men.  or  at  least  to  persons  other  than 
the  farmers. 

We  have  a  complex  economy  which 
operates  to  a  considerable  degree  by  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  and  agriculture  still 
remains  an  important  segment  of  that 
economy  as  free  from  Oovernment  bene- 
fits as  other  segments  of  the  economy 
generally.  Many  of  the  actions  which 
are  taken  with  respect  to  other  segments 
of  the  economy  by  the  Government 
vitally  affect  the  cost  of  doing  business 
in  the  agricultural  economy.  Increased 
labor  costs  at  industrial  faciUties  which 
supply  the  farmer,  increased  transpor- 
tation costs,  and  other  direct  and  indirect 
costs  have  been  passed  on  to  the  farm- 
ers in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  These 
higher  prices  mean  higher  costs  for  pro- 
ducing farm  products  and  higher  living 
costs  on  the  farm.  The  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  price  for  his  labor  and  a 
fair  return  on  his  investment  in  the 
form  of  fair  prices  for  the  products  which 
he  produces  for  sale. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  more  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  total  cost  of  the  agricul- 
tural programs  as  it  relates  to  the  six 
basic  commodities,  and  to  t?  made  aware 
of  the  benefits  which  the  Government 
and  the  public  have  enjoyed  during 
periods  of  scarcity  as  a  result  of  these 
agricultural  Inventories;  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  our  future  agricultural 
economy  be  planned  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  remainder  of  our  economy  as  it 
relates  to  a  possible  future  emergency: 
that  existing  legislation  be  utilized  to 
carry  forward  a  positive  and  dynamic 
program  of  export  trade  which  Is  not 
secondary  to  other  segments  of  the 
economy;  that  a  determined  effort  be 
started  immediately  to  carry  forward  a 
broad  research  program  equal  to  that  in 
other  segments  of  the  economy ;  that  an 
optimistic  approach  be  adopted  which 
gives  recognition  to  the  needs  of  our  In- 
creasing population :  that  agriculture  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  long-range  objec- 
tives ;  that  only  such  inventories  are  sur- 
plus as  may  be  in  excess  of  our  needs 
for  a  future  emergency  with  adequate 
consideration  at  such  time  to  the  de- 
struction of  crops  through  radiological 
fallout  and  other  emergency  hazards. 

The  loss  on  the  price -support  prt^rram 
Is  not  nearly  as  much  as  some  people   , 
would  have  you  believe.         « 
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Exclxisive  of  administrative  costs,  the 
entire  price-support  program  for  the  6 
basic  agricultural  commodities  during 
the  past  23  years  has  been  very  small 
among  our  huge  Government  expendi- 
tures. In  fact  there  has  been  a  profit 
of  $237,058,762  on  cotton,  a  profit  of 
$8,084,916  on  rice,  and  a  profit  of  $243.- 
559  on  tobacco.  There  has  been  some 
loss  on  wheat,  com.  and  peanuts.  When 
the  profit  on  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco 
Is  subtracted  from  the  losses  on  wheat, 
com.  and  peanuts,  the  cumulative  total 
loss  on  the  entire  program  for  the  6  basic 
agricultural  commodltes  for  the  last  23 
year*  has  amounted  to  $473,278,879. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS 

Mr.  KEATXNO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 

unanimous  consent  to  addreM  the  Hotwe 
for  1  minute  and  to  reviM  and  extend  my 
xaamrkM.      

The  SPEAKER.  I«  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  wac  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  great  figures  in  American 
history,  Frederick  Douglass.  Although 
more  than  six  decades  have  elapsed  since 
his  death,  his  influence  is  still  a  power- 
ful factor  in  the  promotion  of  an  im- 
proved status  for  his  race  and  for 
enlightened  government.  We  would  do 
well  today  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
example  of  courage  and  tenacity  this 
man  showed  in  his  str)igg'e  to  gain  free- 
dom for  his  people  in  the  dark  days  prior 
to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

I  feel  especially  honored  to  salute  him 
today  because  Frederick  Douglass  made 
Rochester  his  home  for  many  years. 
He  was  born  a  slave  in  Maryland  in  1817. 
Prom  this  obscure  and  humble  origin,  he 
rose  to  become  the  greatest  Negro  aboli- 
tionist, a  brilliant  orator,  a  successful 
Journalist,  and  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vocates of  liberty  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory. He  preached  the  gospel  of  liberty 
with  a  fervor  given  only  to  those  who 
have  known  the  absence  of  liberty. 

Because  he  was  born  in  Maryland. 
Douglass  never  experienced  the  worst 
brutalities  of  slavery  as  practiced  in  the 
deep  South.  But  in  the  21  years  he  lived 
as  a  slave  he  learned  fully  the  degrading 
effect  of  the  slave  system  both  on  slave 
and  on  master. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  es- 
caped to  the  North  in  1838.  He  learned 
to  read  while  a  slave  and  he  continued 
his  education  when  he  reached  freedom. 
As  a  slave  his  search  for  knowledge  had 
led  him  into  constant  trouble  but  when 
he  gained  his  freedom,  his  intelligence 
and  quest  for  betterment  enabled  him  to 
become  a  great  force  for  good.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  the  North,  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  aboUtionist  cause  and 
addressed  some  of  the  numerous  con- 
ventions that  the  abolitionist  societies 
promoted.  At  one  of  these  meetings  in 
1841.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  great 
abolitionist  leader,  heard  him  speak. 
Garrison  was  greatly  impressed  and  the 
two  men  became  fast  friends.  On  Gar- 
rison's recommendation,  the  Massachu- 
setts Anti-Sltfvery  Society  asked  Doug- 
lass to  become  a  paid  lecturer  in  the 


cause  and  Douglass  accepted — although 
with  great  hesitation  because  he  doubted 
his  own  adequacy. 

That  decision  marked  the  second  great 
turning  point  In  Douglass'  life.  In  1838 
he  had  escaped  from  slavery  and  free- 
dom. In  1841  he  decided  that  his 
freedom  must  be  dedicated  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  other  members  of  his  race. 
Douglass  worked  hard  at  his  lecturing 
and  soon  became  an  accomplished  ora- 
tor and  creative  thinker  In  the  aboU- 
tionist ranks. 

One  of  his  great  contributions  to  the 
cause  was  a  newspaper  he  published  to 
support  the  rights  of  the  Negro.  He 
chose  to  publish  this  paper  in  Rochester 
because  It  was.  as  he  said: 

Th«  ccnur  of  »  virtuous.  tnt«Iltgent.  ffnter- 
prtolng .  liberal,  and  growing  population.  Its 
p«opl«  wrr*  Indtwtrloua  and  In  comfortabU 
elrcttnutancea—  not  lo  rich  aa  to  b«  Indtf • 
fercnt  to  tha  cUlnia  of  humanity,  and  not 
•o  poor  aa  to  b«  unable  to  balp  any  good 
cauM  which  commandMl  tb«  sppruval  of 
ttoelr  Jtidgmsnt. 

He  published  his  paper,  the  North  Star, 
later  called  Frederick  Douglass'  Weekly, 
for  17  years.  During  that  period  It  was 
a  great  factor  in  the  fight  for  Negro 
rlghU. 

His  house  in  Rochester  became  an  Im- 
portant terminal  station  In  the  Under- 
ground Railway  that  smuggled  fugitive 
slaves  into  Canada.  One  of  his  greatest 
victories  over  discrimination  in  the 
North  occurred  in  Rochester.  He 
had  sent  his  daughter  to  a  private 
school  there,  but  because  of  the 
opposition  of  a  single  parent  she  was 
excluded.  Douglass  refused  to  send  her 
to  the  segregated  Negro  school  that  was 
at  the  far  end  of  town  from  where  he 
lived.  After  a  long  campaign  of  agita- 
tion led  by  Douglass,  segregation  was 
abolished  in  the  Rochester  schools. 

Frederick  Douglass.  I  am  proud  to 
state,  was  a  staunch  member  of  my  party 
and  he  F>erformed  many  services  in  the 
cause  of  the  Republican  Party.  He  was 
given  many  official  appointments,  in- 
cluding that  of  United  States  Minister 
to  Haiti. 

He  died  on  February  20. 1895.  On  this, 
the  61st  anniversary  of  his  death,  we  are 
again  in  the  throes  of  a  struggle  to  insure 
the  rights  of  various  segments  of  our 
population.  It  is  indeed  a  good  time  for 
all  of  us  to  look  back  to  the  example  and 
work  of  Frederick  Douglass  for  proof  of 
what  is  possible  for  any  man,  regardless 
of  his  humble  beginnings,  to  accomplish 
with  the  aid  of  determination  and  grit. 
It  is  fitting  to  honor  this  son  of  Roches- 
ter this  month — along  with  those  other 
great  emancipators,  George  Washington. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Susan  B.  An- 
thony. 


AN    ADEQUATE    AIR    FORCE    IS    AN 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  address  by 
Maj.  Gen.  William  E.  Hall. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection.  _     , 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fearful 
aspect  of  the  challenge  that  faces  the 
United  States  today  is  that  Soviet  tech- 
nology  has  achieved  a  momentum  rival- 
ing our  own  that  has  been  channeled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  confront  us  with  the 
greatest  military  threat  we  have  ever 
faced.  Fortunately  for  this  Nation,  there 
are  leaders  who  recognize  the  gravity  of 
the  challenge  and  who  are  consistently 
bold  in  reminding  the  American  people 
what  they  must  do  to  meet  it. 

Last  weekend  In  Washington  one  such 
leader.  MaJ.  Gen.  WilUam  E.  Hall.  United 
States  Air  Force,  delivered  a  distin- 
guished address  to  a  group  of  responsible, 
experienced  officers  who  make  up  the  na- 
tional council  of  the  Reserve  OfBcers  As- 
sociation. General  Hall,  as  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  Reserve  Forces,  is  in  a 
position  to  formulate,  support,  and  im- 
plement an  Air  Force  policy  that  will 
provide  adequate  security  for  otir 
Nation. 

In  accordance  with  that  policy,  the  Air 
Force  Is  building  a  Regular  Air  Force  of 
137  winas  and  a  Reserve  Force  prepared 
to  supplement  the  137  wings  in  a  natloiuil 
emergency.  The  total  force  of  188  wings 
Is  conceived  of  as  a  force  strong  enough 
to  prevent  a  war  or.  If  necessary,  to 
fight  one. 

After  providing  a  brief  picture  of  our 
progress  In  building  the  137-wlng  Air 
Force,  General  Hall  touched  on  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  the  bases,  people,  and 
weapons  required  by  this  force.  All  must 
be  ready  not  merely  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency that  may  break  out  today,  but  to 
meet  the  sort  of  challenge  that  may  come 
5  or  10  years  from  now.  Our  weapons, 
no  matter  how  scientifically  advanced 
they  are.  will  provide  a  base  for  confi- 
dence only  if  they  are  better  than  the 
weapons  that  have  been  developed  by  a 
potential  enemy.  And  what  is  true  of 
weapons  is  also  true  of  bases  and  per- 
sonnel. 

Air  Force  leaders  and  planners  In  no 
way  neglect  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Forces 
in  their  planning  to  meet  all  sorts  of 
threats.  The  overriding  consideration 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  program  today 
is  the  attainment  of  operational  readi- 
ness. Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  gave  an  out- 
standing performance  in  the  Korean 
confilct.  The  acceleration  of  weapon 
development  since  1950  imposes  a  greater 
burden  on  Air  Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard  personnel.  As  of  today,  the  Re- 
serve forces  arc  making  real  progress 
toward  that  combat  capability  required 
of  integral  components  of  the  Air  Force 
team.  Mr.  Speaker.  General  Hall's  well 
organized,  forcefully  presented,  and  In- 
spired address  is  one  I  take  pride  in  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  closing  paragraph  of  his  address, 
which  I  wish  to  quote,  clearly  presents 
the  challenge  that  faces  the  American 
people  and  this  Congress. 
For  almost  50  year^— 

General  Hall  said — 

the  Air  Force  has  been  characterized  by  con- 
stant transition  and  progress.  It  has  always 
operated  close  to  the  boundaries  of  scientific 
advance  and  the  limits  of  human  skill  and 
endurance.  It  has  changed  In  the  past  and 
will  cbange  In  the  future,  but  Its  mission  re- 
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mains  constant — to  deter  or  defeat  a  threat, 
enlng  or  attacking  force  with  the  greatest 
power  that  we  possess.  This  deterrent  power 
Is  the  Indispensable  requisite  for  our  ability 
to  use  limited  weapons  In  suppressing  lim- 
ited wars.  By  denying  an  aggreasor  the  al- 
ternative of  full-scale  war  as  a  means  of 
achieving  political  aim.  It  provides  a  con- 
tinued opportunity  for  nonviolent  adjust- 
ment toward  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  challenge  to  this 
Congress  is  to  make  sure  that  this  oppor- 
tunity for  peace  should  be  continuously 
provided.  It  cannot  be  continuously 
provided  If  we  fail  In  any  way  to  main- 
tain the  strength  and  the  deterrent 
power  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Because  General  Hall's  speech  so  clearly 
presents  the  problem  and  so  clearly 
states  the  solution.  I  ask  the  unanimous 
consent  of  my  eolleaffuea  to  Insert  It  In 
the  CoNoiBMiOMAL  RscoRO.  The  addreae 
follows: 

Aoeasas  sr  Uaj.  Ocw.  Willxam   C.  Hall. 
Uirrrcs  Statcs  Ats  Fosci  Ascwtawt  Chikt 
or  9TAfT  rom  Rsraavs  Fimccs  at  tkc  Na- 
TumAL  CovMcn.  McmNo,  Rssnvt  Omcias 
AasociATioM.  Smcsatoh  Pakx  Hotel,  Wash- 
iNOTOw.  D.  C.  Satitkoat.  PnavAST  11,  lOM 
Admiral  LaBarge.  members  of  tbs  National 
Council,  distinguished  guests.  I  am  greatly 
honored  by- this  opportunity  to  report  to  you 
on  the  status  of  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force 
and  on  Its  progress  toward  vital  defense  goals. 
In  selecting  thu  area  of  Clscucslon  I  have 
been  guided  by  what  I  know  to  be  the  para- 
mount interest  and  aim  of  your  organiza- 
tion— to  support  a  military  policy  that  will 
provide   adequate   security   for   our   Nation. 
To  you  gentlemen,  and  to  all  Americans, 
this  task  presenu  a  greater  challenge  today 
than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion.    The  character  of  thin  challenge  Is  de- 
termined In  part  by  the  fact  that  our  diversi- 
fied  and  on   rushing  technology   now  offers 
the    broadest    and    most    expensive    set    of 
choices  we  have  ever  had  tj  evaluate  in  the 
development  and  production  of  weapons  for 
land.  sea.  and  air  forces. 

However,  the  gravest  feature  of  this  chal- 
lenge Is  that  Soviet  technology  has  achieved 
a  momentum  rivaling  our  own,  and  It  has 
been  channeled  In  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
front us  with  the  greatest  mUltary  threat 
we  have  every  faced.  I  refer  io  the  grow- 
ing capability  of  the  Soviet's  nuclear  air  arm 
which  is  the  first  offensive  striking  force  to 
bring  our  Nation  within  range  of  a  major 
surprise  atUck. 

These  are  disturbing  facts.  They  are  facts 
that  call  for  vigorous  and  resolute  support 
of  a  military  policy  that  provides  the  best 
prospect  for  preventing  an  all-out  nuclear 
war  and  that  will  enable  us  to  win  if  we  are 
forced  to  fight. 

In  approaching  the  security  problem  from 
this  standpoint  of  flrst-things-flrst,  we  come- 
initially  to  the  question  of  deterrence  and  to 
the  type  weapons  and  forces  that  are  needed 
to  dissuade  a  potential  enemy  from  attack- 
ing our  Nation. 

Since  the  late  forties  this  deterrent  power 
has  consisted  primarily  of  the  air  atomic 
striking  forces  of  the  Strategic  Air  Ck>mmand. 
This  was  true  in  the  period  of  United  States 
monopoly  of  atomic  weapons  and  it  is  equally 
true  as  we  approach  the  era  of  atomic  parity, 
the  strategic  targets  of  the  Soviet,  which  have 
long  been  encircled  by  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand's Intercontinental  and  medium  bomber 
forces,  are  now  also  within  striking  distance 
of  light  bombers  and  long-range  fighters  of 
the  Tactical  Air  Command. 

The  ability  of  the  ConUnenUl  Air  Defense 
Conunand  to  protect  our  northern  ap- 
proaches and  flanks  against  bomber  attacks 
is  a  factor  of  Increasing  importance  to  our 
overall  deterrent  capability.  This  command, 
which  comprises  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
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units.  Is  making  dramatic  improvements  In 
lU  warning  net.  interceptor  aircraft  and 
guided  missiles.  Any  would-be  attacker  U 
thus  confronted  with  an  Increased  probabil- 
ity of  heavy  losses. 

The  political  leaders  of  U.  8.  8.  R.  know  as 
fully  aa  we  do  the  effects  of  high  yield  nuclear 
weapons.  They  must  also  know  that  even 
a  surprise  attack  against  the  United  States 
with  their  improved  bomber  force  could  not 
forestall  destruction  of  their  war-making 
potential  unless  they  wiped  out  our  capacity 
for  retaliation  in  their  initial  strike.  Their 
knowledge  of  these  facts  Is  our  best  guaran- 
tee against  all-out  war. 

We  may  therefore  hope  that  enlightened 
self-interest  will  compel  aggressor  nations  to 
abandon  the  use  of  military  force  as  a  means 
of  achieving  political  aims.  We  must  sUU, 
however,  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of 
full-scale  atomic  war  and  for  the  new  pat- 
tern of  military  action  It  would  Introduce. 
Such  a  conflict  would  dUTer  from  previous 
wars  chiefly  in  theas  respects: 

Always  In  the  past  our  armlss  and  iMvlss 
nave  first  resisted  attack  and  have  then 
eounurattacked.  The  task  of  cresting  the 
necessary  level  of  force  for  the  final  and 
decUlvc  counterattack  has  dragged  out  over 
many  months  and  even  years.  It  has  re- 
quired the  stockpiling  of  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion.  fuel,  and  other  stocks  in  vast  quantity. 
It  has  involved  the  mobUtzatlon  and  train- 
ing of  millions  of  men— all  of  this  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  a  decisive  volume  of 
military  pressure  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time. 

In  World  War  n  we  defeated  the  Axis 
Powers  by  overwhelming  them — by  putting 
more  men  in  a  position  to  fight  with  rlfies. 
tanks,  ships,  and  airplanes.  Our  military 
power  was  then  roughly  a  matter  of  man- 
power and  material. 

Let's  compare  this  formula  of  operations 
with  an  atomic  war.  Here  the  chief  measure 
of  power  would  be  megatons  rather  than  In 
men  and  materiel.  The  decisive  application 
of  power  would  occtir  in  the  first  few  hours 
or  the  first  few  days  of  the  conflict,  not  as 
the  climax  of  several  years  of  buUdup  beblnd 
the  shield  of  holding  actions. 

Of  coiuve  there  are  some  who  expect  that 
after  a  brief  exchange  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  opposing  air  forces  the  war  would  be 
fought  In  the  usual  manner  with  conven- 
tional weapons.  This  view  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  fact  that  even  a  limited 
trade  of  atomic  weapons  would  unleash  more 
destructive  power  than  all  the  wars  of  his- 
tory. 

Considering  the  resultant  destruction  of 
transport,  communications,  stockpiles,  and 
human  llfe..lt  is  Inconceivable  that  land  and 
sea  forces  could  be  employed  In  the  tradi- 
tional manner;  that  is,  to  fight  prolonged 
campaigns  at  the  end  of  extended  supply 
lines  until  a  buildup  for  declalve  surface 
action  could  be  completed. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  an  atomic 
war  would  be  short.  No  responsible  Air  Force 
spokesman  has  ever  claimed  that  a  future 
war  would  be  short.  We  do  say  that  the 
first  phase,  lasting  only  a  few  weeks  may 
well  be  the  decisive  phase,  but  the  war  could 
last  much  longer. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  emphasized 
at  this  Juncture.  Althotigh  we  believe  that 
the  first  violent  hours  of  combat  will  be 
dominated  by  intense  air  action,  no  respon- 
sible Air  Force  spokesman  has  ever  implied 
that  foot  soldiers  or  sailors  have  become 
obsolete. 

When  the  peak  of  the  atomic  exchange  has 
been  passed,  the  surface  forces  that  can  exer- 
cise and  exploit  control  of  land  and  sea  will 
begin  to  play  an  Important  part  In  the  com- 
bat. 

However,  while  at  atomic  exchange  la  go- 
ing on,  the  land  and  sea  arms  of  both  sides 
will  be  primarily  occupied  by  attempts  to 
survive. 


The  fact  that  other  Services  are  augment* 
ing  their  air  elements  Indicate  their  recog- 
nition of  aviation's  Increasing  Importance  In 
mUltary  operations. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  In  general 
terms  the  nature  of  the  Air  Force's  role  In 
preventing  a  war — or,  if  necessary,  in  fighting 
one.  Let's  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  specific 
weapons  we  are  using  an*  developing  and  the 
level  of  strength  we  are  building  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  alrpower  and  the  amount  of  air- 
power  we  need. 

Naturally  the  basis  for  our  air  strength 
Is  the  size  of  the  defense  task  we  might  be 
called  on  to  perform.  Today,  of  course,  we 
estimate  that  Job  In  relation  to  Soviet  air- 
power  and  Ito  offensive  potential.  The  drlU 
goes  something  like  thU.  As  a  potential 
enemy  builds  more  bombers,  we  need  mora 
fighters  and  radar  warning  devices  to  stop 
him.  As  be  builds  more  fighters  we  wlU 
need  to  Increass  our  bomber  fores  to  maks 
sure  we  can  get  enough  planes  ovn  tbs  tar- 
get. The  number  ot  interceptors  we  bavs 
In  relation  to  enemy  Interceptors  Is  unim- 
portant because  Interceptors  do  not  flgbt 
Interceptors. 

In  short,  we  nsed  enough  defensive  weap- 
ons to  stop  a  potential  enemy  and  enough 
offensive  weapons  to  penetrate  bis  ag»«tfr 
defenses  and  defeat  him  if  be  attacks. 

We  are  now  working  to  build  our  regular 
Air  Force  to  137  wings.  You  will  want  to 
know  if  this  will  provide  enough  alrpower 
to  meet  the  estimated  Soviet  threat.  The 
answer  Is  a  conditional  "Tea".  It  is  "Yes", 
provided  they  are  effective  wings;  provided 
they  are  equipped  with  superior  aircraft;  pro- 
vided they'  have  an  adequate  base  system 
from  which. to  operate;  and  provided  they 
have  adequate  Reserve  Forces  in  t>eing  to 
supplement  them  in  a  national  emergency. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve  that 
goal,  but  we  have  made  good  progress.  With 
a  present  total  of  127  wings  in  the  active 
establishment  we  are  scheduled  to  reach  131 
wings  by  Jxme  of  this  year  and  137  by  Jxxly 
1857. 

Included  In  our  current  total  of  127  wings 
are  48  Strategic  Air  Command  Wings.  Sev- 
eral of  these  are  heavy  bomber  wings 
equipped  with  the  B-36  which  is  now  Ijelng 
replaced  by  the  all-Jet  B-52.  Our  medium 
bomber  wings  are  equipped  with  the  B-47 
StratoJet  which  can  be  refueled  for  inter- 
continental strikes  from  stateside  bases,  or 
which  can  operate  from  forward  bases 
against  any  nation  that  threatens  our 
sectirlty. 

In  our  Tactical  Air  Command,  which  rep- 
resents a  sizable  portion  of  our  deterrent 
capability,  we  now  have  34  wings  of  combat 
aircraft.  Some  of  these  are  equipped  with 
the  F-lOO — which  set  the  world's  speed 
record  at  more  than  820  miles  per  hoiir. 
Also  Included  in  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
are  13  wings  of  troop  carriers  which  add 
greatly  to  the  mobility  of  airborne  army 
units. 

Today's  Interceptor  aircraft  now  include 
the  P-86D,  F-89,  and  P-94,  which  are  armed 
with  air-to-air  rockets  and  machine  guns. 
The  F-lOO,  F-101,  and  P-102  will  soon  be 
added  to  oiu-  air  defense  elements. 

The  extensive  radar  warning  and  control 
system  which  enables  Interceptor  aircraft 
and  air-defense  missiles  to  locate  and  destroy 
attacking  aircraft  are  still  under  construc- 
tion. When  completed,  we  expect  them  to 
provide  several  hours  warning  of  any  attack 
coming  over  the  northern  approaches. 

This  provides  a  brief  picture  of  our  progress 
In  building  a  137-wing  Air  Force. 

I  shall  now  touch  on  some  of  our  prob- 
lems— present  and  future.  These  problems 
have  to  do  chiefly  with  bases  and  people. 

Our  alrbase  problem  has  become  more 
acute  as  our  combat  wings  Increased.  For 
example.  In  1950  we  had  a  force  of  47  wings 
and  122  bases  In  the  United  States.  Al- 
though our  number  of  wings  has  Increased 
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by  160  percent,  our  baMs  have  IncreaMd  by 
only  40  percent.  As  a  result,  many  of  tbe 
baaca  we  do  have  are  temporarily  crowded 
with  buildings,  aircraft,  'and  people.  Since 
moat  of  them  were  built  during  World  War 
n  to  laat  for  5  years,  their  runways,  taxi- 
waya.  and  shops  have  to  be  rebuilt.  Ideally. 
the  construction  should  be  completed  before 
they  are  put  back  In  use.  but  the  pressure  of 
the  world  altuatlou  frequently  compels  lis  to 
start  fU«ht  operations  while  the  rehahlllU- 
tlon  process  Is  underway. 

Family  housing  facilities  at  most  of  these 
bases  are  Inadequate  and  many  of  our  peo- 
ple have  to  rent  or  buy  homes  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  work.  Al- 
though our  Government  has  taken  some 
steps  to  provide  more  houses,  a  serlouii 
shortage  will  renuiln,  and  this  makes  It 
harder  for  us  to  keep  our  trained  people  In 
the  service.  Tbls  personnel  problem  Is 
further  aggrarated  by  a  lack  of  medical  care 
for  dependentii.  and  the  curtailment  of  so- 
called  fringe  benefits.  While  the  recent 
pay  raise  has  helped  our  reenllstment  rate, 
we  must  provide  additional  Incentives  to 
retain  our  people  who  have  been  trained  at 
high  cost  to  perform  critical  duties  In  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  complex  air 
weapons. 

Until  these  base  and  personnel  problems 
are  aohred  we  cannot  operate  at  peak  eS- 
elene^  now  or  In  the  future. 

Looking  now  to  the  fxrture.  otir  eblef  con- 
cern Is  for  the  qaaltty  of  our  weapons  sys- 
tems. How  do  we  eTaluate  them?  We 
measure  theia  against  the  competition. 
Judged  In  this  way  our  weapons  In  1960  or 
1966 — no  matter  how  srIentlllcaHy  adranced 
they  are — will  proTlde  a  basis  for  confidence 
only  If  they  are  better  than  the  weapons  that 
have  been  developed  by  a  potential  enemy. 

Examples  of  critical  research  and  derelop- 
ment  projects  now  In  progress  are  the  missile 
program  and  the  noclear  powered  aircraft. 
Included  In  the  missile  project  are  the  small 
atr-to-atr  weapons  now  in  our  air  defense 
elements,  tbe  tactical  Matardor  mlasUee. 
which  figure  Importantly  In  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe,  and  InteroontlnenUl 
aUasllsa. 

When  developed,  these  intercontinental 
weapons,  together  with  nuclear  powered  air- 
craft of  almost  unlimited  endurance,  will 
add  greaUy  to  tbe  speed  and  flezlbUity  of 
our  long-range  striking  power. 

We  oonae  now  to  an  area  of  compelling 
Interest  to  you  and  to  me — the  Air  ^irce 
Reserve  Forces.  Cxirrent  war  planning  has 
established  a  firm  mobilization  requirement 
for  these  forces.  As  I  told  your  Air  Force 
Affairs  Committee,  an  indication  of  where 
the  Bcserve  program  stands  In  the  Air  Faroe 
scheme  of  things  came  from  Secretary 
Quarles  in  a  talk  before  the  Bond  Club  of 
Mew  York  on  January  25.  He  explained  what 
tbe  new  Air  Force  budget  will  buy  In  the 
following  words: 

"First,  we  will  have  a  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand capable  of  delivering  on  an  aggressor. 
in  1  week.  1.000  times  as  much  ezploelve 
force  as  hit  Germany  In  all  of  World  War  II. 

"Second,  we  will  have  air  defenses  of  tbe 
United  States  capable  of  inflicting  such 
losses  on  attAcklng  bombers  that,  even  by  a 
aurprlse  attack,  they  cannot  hope  to  destroy 
our  retaliatory  forces  before  they  are 
launched. 

"Third,  we  will  have  tactical  air  forces 
capable  of  striking  blows  ■c'itT  enemy 
forces  In  the  field  which  exceed  by  many 
orders  of  nugnltude  the  total  tactical  air 
effort  in  World  War  IL 

"Fourth,  we  will  bave  a  loglsUe  air  fleet 
In  MATS  capable  of  axacutlng  tbe  airlift 
necessary  to  support  tbe  combat  operations 
I  have  described,  and  troop  carrier  airlift  for 
swift  deployment  of  Army  forcea. 

"Fifth,  we  will  have  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  sufldent  to  Inaiu'e.  so  far 
as  human  Judgment  can  Insure  anything, 
that  the  capabilities  outlined  above  will  re- 


main   capabUlUes   in    the    years    to 
though  the  equipment  we  use  aoay  undergo 
radical  chaugea. 

"Sixth,  we  will  have  Peaarve  forces  ready  to 
to  carry  out  their  essential  rolea  In  time  of 
national  emergency." 

Secretary  Quarles.  In  those  quoted  para- 
graphs, covered  the  six  broad  areas  of  Air 
Force  activity.  In  so  doing,  he  emphasized 
.beyond  possible  doubt  the  position  of  the 
Reserve  forces  as  vital  elements  of  Air  Force 
strength. 

Let  me  emphaalae  that  the  overriding  con- 
slderaiton  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  program 
today  Is  the  attainment  of  operational  readi- 
ness. As  you  all  know.  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
Air  National  Guard  personnel  ^^ave  an  out- 
standing performance  in  the  Korean  conflict. 
Some  units  achieved  the  virtually  impossible 
by  becoming  fully  maiuied  and  equipped  and 
Into  combat  within  6  weeks.  But  such  a 
time-lag  Is  no  longer  acceptable.  Ovu  Ready 
Reserve  forces  In  the  future  will  be  needed  In 
a  matter  of  minutes.  By  the  word  "ready" 
I  mean  Just  that — completely  manned, 
equipped,  trained,  and  available.  This  re- 
quirement has  had  a  vitalizing  effect  on  our 
whole  program  and  at  the  same  time  has  Im- 
posed on  the  Air  Reserve  forces  a  heavier  re- 
sponsibility than  ever  before. 

The  27  combat  wings  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  are  presently  comprised  of  33  lighter - 
Interceptor  wings.  2  tactical  reconnaissance, 
and  2  tactical  bomber.  They  are  equipped 
with  such  aircraft  as  F-84's.  F-89's.  aiul 
F-86's.  among  others.  The  composition  of 
the  guard  has  recently  been  eiiUrged  to  in- 
clude 8  flying  support  unlu:  4  air  supply 
groups  and  4  air  transport  squadrons. 

In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  9  fighter- 
bomber  wings.  2  tactical  bomber,  and  13  troop 
carrier.  They  are  equipped  with  such  air- 
craft as  F  M's.  B-aO's.  €-119,  and  C-46  trans- 
ports. The  Reserve  will  also  be  composed  of 
many  support -type  units — such  as  air  depot, 
communications,  weather,  aerial  suppKtrt. 
armament,  and  so  on — plus  more  than  100.- 
000  skilled  Indlvldtials  who  In  emergency 
would  augment  the  active  Air  ^rce  Estab- 
hshment. 

In  an.  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Forces  will 
be  manned  by  over  300.000  oOlcers  and  air- 
men. Training  of  both  units  and  Indlvld- 
tials  Is  now  at  an  all-ttme  peak  level.  We 
have  problem  areas  that  have  been  discussed 
with  your  Air  Force  Affairs  Committee.  The 
obstacles  are  by  no  means  insurmountable, 
however,  and  I  am  sure  that  with  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  Congress  and  such 
patriotic  organizations  as  your  own.  they 
will  soon  be  overcome.  As  of  today,  the 
Reserve  Forces  are  making  real  progress  to- 
ward that  combat  capability  required  of  In- 
tegral components  of  the  Air  Force  team. 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  the  status  and  the  di- 
rection of  our  Air  Force  program.  For  almost 
60  years  it  has  been  characterized  by  con- 
stant transition  and  progress.  It  has  always 
operated  close  to  the  boundaries  of  scien- 
tific advance  and  the  limits  of  htxman  skill 
and  endurance.  It  has  changed  In  the  past 
and  will  change  In  the  future,  btrt  Its  mis- 
sion remains  constant — to  deter  or  defeat  a 
threatening  or  attacking  force  with  the 
greater  power  that  we  possess.  This  deter- 
rent power  is  the  indispensable  requisite 
for  our  ability  to  use  limited  weapons  In 
suppressing  limited  wars.  By  denying  an 
aggressor  the  alternative  of  full-scale  war 
as  a  means  of  achieving  political  alms.  It 
provides  a  continued  opportunity  for  non- 
violent adjustment  toward  peace. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unsnimous  consent,  lesve  of  ab- 
sence wa«  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
GucoR)  for  today,  on  account  of  of&cial 
business. 


Mr.  HkTO&cm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zblbixo),  for  Monday.  February  20, 
1956.  on  account  of  official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following;  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FoaRKSTCi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davu  of  Georgia) .  on  Thursday  of  this 
week  for  90  minutes. 

Mr.  Oathincs,  on  Thursday  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  Whittkh,  today  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DowDT,  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  BaooKS  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes 
today,  to  revise  and  ezteiMl  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BaiLCY.  for  30  minutes  on  Thurs- 
day. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  ConcitcssioiiAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McMuxAV. 

Mr.  Baooks  of  Louisiana  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MuLTsa  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Zelbhko  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  OiAjiAHAN  and  Include  an  address. 

Mr.  KtLLiY  of  Penasylvania. 

Mr.  Klucsthsxi. 

Mr.  RoDiMo  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Natcrkr  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Moulder. 

Mr.  Hess  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
General  White  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  HiESTANo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AauiDS). 

Mr.  HofiMsa  in  four  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  LzFscowB. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska  In  two  In- 
stances and  to  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Rbks  of  Kansas  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  QncLKT. 

Mr.  WoLVESTON  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  McDoHoircH  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  HouruLP  in  four  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illlools  and  to  include 
related  matter. 

Mr.  CAimzLD  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  JoHMsoN  of  CalifMmi*. 

Mr.  MABTDr. 

Mr.  lUanrr. 


taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  3053.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla  Auditorium 
Commission  may  submit  Its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  civic 
auditorium  to  be  constructed  in  tbe  District 
of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  that  such  Com- 
mission shall  continue  In  existence  until  the 
construction  of  supb  auditorium  shall  have 
been  completed:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

8.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  copies  of  certain  hearings 
and  reports  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee  of 
the  Senate:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.  R.  8787.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  prorated 
stationery  allowance  In  the  case  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  elected  for 
a  portion  of  a  term: 

H.  R.  8796.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  service  furnished 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  J.  Res.  456.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
hurley  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas: 

H.  J.  Res.  518.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas; 

H.J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
Maryland  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas:  and 

H.  J.  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  lolnt  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relat- 
ing to  electrical  and  mechanical  office  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  remove  officers  and  committees  from  cer- 
tain limitations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  S28.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Ventura  reclamation  project, 
California. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mpve 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
1  The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  February  21,  1956,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SENATE    BILL    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRSD 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 


the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 


f        

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1535.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  approprUtlons  for  the  fiscal 
year  1060  in  tb*  amount  of  •378.678,60e  lor 

\       .  ■ 


the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Oovemment  and  for  varlo\is  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  (H.  Doc. 
No.  341);  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla-' 
tlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1538.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  34th  Quarterly  Re- 
port on  Export  Control,  pursuant  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1049;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1537.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entlUed  "A  bill  to  amend 
sections  3526  and  3528  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes relating  to  the  coinage  of  subsidiary 
silver  coins  and  minor  coins  of  the  United 
Ststes":  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1538.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  on  the  administration  of  Public 
Laws  874  and  815.  81st  Congress,  as  amended. 
Including  s  detaUed  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements,  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  on  June  30,  1955,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 7  (c)  of  Public  Law  874  and  subsection 
208  (c)  of  Public  Law  815;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1539.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  United 
States  Information  Agency,  transmitting  the 
Fifth  Semiannual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  covering  the  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31.  1955,  pursuant  to 
section  1008  of  Public  Law  402,  80th  Con- 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1540.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  to  the  fxmd  for  the  payment 
of  Government  losses  In  shipment  of  certain 
amounts  representing  unclaimed  payments 
on  United  States  savings  bonds":  to  the  Com^ 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

1541.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce,  transmitting  the  10th 
Annual  Report  of  Operations  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act,  pursuant  to  section  18  of 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  (80  Stat.  170);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

1542.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession permit  with  RusseU  Lenz,  which, 
when  executed  by  the  Superintendent,  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  will  au- 
thorize the  concessioner  to  seU  firewood  to 
the  general  public  at  the  Chimneys  public 
campground  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moimtalns 
National  Park,  Tenn.,  during  a  1-year  period 
beginning  January  1,  1956,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  31.  1953  (67  Stat.  271):  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1543.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession permit  with  Seaborn  Bradley,  which, 
when  executed  by  the  Superintendent,  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  will  au- 
thorize the  concessioner  to  sell  firewood  to 
the  general  public  at  the  Smokemont  public 
campground  In  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  Tenn.,  for  a  2-year  period  begin- 
ning January  1.  1956.  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
July  31. 1953  (67  SUt.  271) ;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 

1644.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  blU  to  promote  the 
Interests  of  national  defense  through  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  aeronautical  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Servlee. 

1646.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  tbe  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  tbe  Army,  dated 
January  18.  1956.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  on  a  letter 


report  on  Pecks  Creek,  Va.,  authorized  by  tha 
River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved  May  17,  1950- 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.     '  * 

1546.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  frOta  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  18,  1958,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  on  a  letter 
report  on  Jules  Creek,  Vs.,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  May  17,  1950; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1547.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  17.  1956,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  on  a  letter 
report  on  McKanes  Bay,  Va.,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  May  17, 
1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1548.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
United  States  I>epartment  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  entered  In  cases 
where  the  authority  contained  In  section 
212  (d)  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  was  exercised  In  behalf  of  such 
aliens,  pursuant  to  section  212  (d)  (6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1549.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Inunlgration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244  (a)  {f}  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8  U.  S.  C. 
1254  (a)  (1) ) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1550.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
TJnlted  States  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  granting  the  appli- 
cations for  permanent  residence  filed  by  the 
subjects,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1551.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
United  States  Department  (A  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  entered  In  the  cases 
of  certain  aliens  who  have  been  found  admls- 
sable  Into  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  212  (a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Inunl- 
gration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commit^ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1552.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  rela- 
tive to  the  case  of  Chen  Sle  Wei,  0300-463867. 
Involving  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  requesting  that  it  be 
withdrawn  from  those  before  the  Congress 
and  returned  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Service:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1553.  A  letter  from  the  Comnrlseloner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  suspending  depor- 
tation as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  In- 
volved, pursuant  to  section  244  (a)  (5)  of 
the  Inunlgration  and  NatloiuUlty  Act  at 
1952  (8  U.  S.  C.  1264  (a)  (6));  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1564.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
muting copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tl<m  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  In- 
volved, pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  1.  1948  (Public  Law  863). 
amending  subsection  (c)  of  section  19  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917.  as 
amended  (8  U.  8.  C.  156  (c) ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1656.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  granting  the  ap- 
plications for  permanent  residence  filed  by 
the  subjects,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
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RefosM  Relief  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlctery. 

1556.  A  letter  frocn  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agrleultore.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poacd  legUtetlon  entlUed  "A  bUl  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Soil  and  Water  ConaerTatkm";  to  tte  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1M7.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  further 
and  make  permanent  the  Missing  Persons 
Act.  as  amended":  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1568.  A  lettn-  from  the  Chairman.  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  trao&mlt- 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ualnlng  of  Federal 
employees  at  public  or  private  facilities. 
and  for  other  purposes":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1569.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  and  improve  the  child  wel- 
fare provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to 
authorize  special  project  grants  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  research  in  con- 
nection with  maternal  and  diild  health  and 
crippled  children's  services,  and  for  other 
p\irpo9e8  •;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February 
16,  1956,  the  following  bill  was  reported 
cm  February  17,  1956: 

Mr.  KraWAN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R.  9390.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencle*  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1957.  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1772).  Referred 
to  the  Comjnittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  February  20.  1959} 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports 
of  committtees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ENGLE:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1529.  An  act  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
National  Memorial  Parlt.  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1773).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Btate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ENGLE:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AiTalrs.  H.  R.  5299.  A  biU  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Virgin 
lalanda  National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1774). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ENOLiE:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  8728.  A  bill  to  au- 
thoriae  the  burial  in  national  cemeteries  of 
the  remains  of  certain  conunlssloned  ofllcera 
of  the  Public  Health  Service:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1775).  Referred  to 
the  Conynltte«  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Btate  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Febrtiary  16. 
1956,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
oa  February  17.  1956: 

By  Mr.  KIR W AH: 

H  R.  9390.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 


lated  agenclea   for   the   Aecal   year   ending 
June  30.   1967.  and  for  other  p^rpoeea;    to 
the    Committee    on    Approfirlatlons. 
\lntTOdMCtd   and   referred   on   reXyruarg   20, 
19S6\ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutians  were  introduced  and 
sererally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROTHILL: 
H.  R.  9391.  A  bill  to  rerise  the  ClvU  Serrlce 
Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  CRBTKILA: 
H.  R.9392.  A    bill    to    provide   educational, 
benefits   for  children   of   veterans  of   World 
.War  II  or  of  the  Korean  conflict  where,  be- 
cause of  a  permanent  and  total  servkse-con- 
nected  disability,  the  veteran  was  unable  to 
complete  the  education  for  which  he  was 
eligible    under    programs    administered    by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    DSROUNIAN: 
H.  R.9393.  A    bill    to   provide* that    cadets 
at  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy at  Kings  Point.  N.  T..  shall  receive  the 
pay  and  allowances  prescribed  for  midship- 
men at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy:  to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DOLLINGER: 
H.  R.  9394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1944  to  deOne  mothers  for 
puijoses  of  such  act:   to  the  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.  R.  9395.  A   bill   to  correct   an   Inequity 
resulting   from   the  setting  of   the   effective 
date  of  Public  Law  68  of  the  84th  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr    FORAND: 
H.  R.  9396.  A-  bill  to  amend  the  TarilT  Act 
of  1930  to  place  guar  seed  on  the  free  Ust; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    HARDY: 
H  R  9397.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  or  his  designee  to  acquire 
certain   property   in   Virginia  and   for  other 
purposes;     to    the    Conunittee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    HIBSTAND: 
H.  R.  9398    A    bill    to    repeal    certain    pro- 
visions   of    law    exempting    Isbor    organiza- 
tions from  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
6y  Mr.  HOEVEN: 
H  R.  9399.  A     bill     making    supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30.  1956.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.  R  9400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Construction  Annuity  Act  of  May  29.  1944. 
to  extend  the  benefits  thereof  to  certain  In- 
dividuals by  removal  of  the  date  limitation 
on  the  citizenship  requirement  contained 
therein:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KEATTNO: 
H  R  9401.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  cer- 
tain  wheat    producers   from   liability   under 
the  act  where  all  the  wheat  crop  Is  fed  or 
used  for  seed  on  the  farm,  and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrleultare. 
ByMr.  UPSCOMB: 
H  R.  9403.  A  bill  to  Improve  gr>vemmental 
toudgetlng  and  accounting  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN; 
H  R.  9403.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
manufacturers    excise    tax     on     mechanical 
lighters;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  of  niinotor 
H  R  9404.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
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In  benefits,  and  for  other  purpoeee:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstau  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  MURRAY  of  Tennessee: 
H.  R.  9405.  A  Mil  to  promote  the  Interests 
of  national  defense  through  the  advance- 
ment of  the  aeronautical  research  programs 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Benice. 

By  Mr  OSTERTAO: 
H  R  9406.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Income-tax 
deduction  for  taxes  paid  by  an  employer  on 
the  wages  of  an  employee  who  performs  do- 
mestic or  other  personal  or  nonbusiness 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr  RODTNO! 
H  R  9407.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Middle  AUantlc 
Interstate   Forest  Fire   Protection   Compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROOBRS  of  Texas: 
H  R.  9406.  A  Mil  to  amend   the  Railroad 
Retlrennent  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purpoaea;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs  ST  GEOROE: 
H  R  9409.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Income-tax 
deduction  for  taxes  paid  by  an  employer  on 
the  wages  of  an  employee  who  performs  do- 
mestic or  other  personal  or  nonbusiness  « 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.  R  9410  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
Income-tax  purpoees.  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  of  expenses  for  transpor- 
taUon  to  and  from  work;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  9411.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  813  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  9412.  A  biU  to  amend  section  270  at 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H  R  9413  A  bill  to  amend  the  TarilT  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  adminUtratlon 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and 
Trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H  R.  9414.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide 
for  more  equitable  distribution  of  cotton 
acreage  allotments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H  R.  9415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of 
the  Semeemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 
as  amended,  so  as  to  restrict  the  payment 
of  authorized  fees  or  chargee  In  connection 
with  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H  R  9416  A  bill  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  prevent  the  payment  of 
unauthorized  fees  or  charges  in  connection 
with  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R.  9417.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Interstate  Forest   Fire  Protection  Compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    TUMULTY: 
H  R.  9418.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Interstate  Forest  Fire  ProtccUon  Oompeet; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.  R.  9419.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  the  U.  8.  8.  Hartford,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R  9430    A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Middle  AtlanUo 
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Inieratate  Poraat  Fire  Prolection  Compact : 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
H  R.  0411.  A  hUl  granUng  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Interstate   Forest  Ftre  Protertion  Compact; 
to  the  Oonoailttee  oe  AfpleBltiira. 
By   Mr.   BERRY: 
H  R  9422.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  3  of  the 
act  of  June  30.  1945  (59  SUt.  265),  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr    BOW: 
H.  R.  9423.  A  bill  to  provide  that  coverage 
under  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance   System    for    self-employed    fanners 
and  ranchers  shall  be  on  a  voluntary  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CKU<Bt: 
H.  R  9424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act. 
as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notification  of 
certain  corporate  mergers;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DAVB  of  Georgia: 
H.  R.Mas.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  Unlte«)  States  by  estaMteh- 
ing  import  quotas  uTider  specified  conditions 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ooauaittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  FARRmOTON: 
H.  R.  9426.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
United  Sutes  shaU  aid  the  States  in  wildlife 
restoration  projects,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  CoosmiUee  oti  Merchant  Marine  mnd 
Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   FJARC: 
H.  R.  9427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  wheat  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr    KILDAY: 
H.  R  9428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  medical  and  dental  officers  of 
the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Public  Health 
Service  and  Tor  other  pinposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  9428.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care 
for  dependents  of  members  oT  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas: 
H  R  9430.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  wtth  reference  to  fur- 
nishing of  alcoholic  beverages:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   ZELENKO: 
H.  J.  Res.  551.  Joint  resolution  to  establlFh 
•  Joint  eongresBlonal  committee  to  t>e  known 
as   the  Joint  Committee  on   United   States 
International  Exchange  of  Persons  Programs- 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FASCSLL: 
H.  Con.  Bes.  2 IT.  Ooocurrent  reaoHitlon  ex- 
pressing the  friendship  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  people  of  Italy  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  Italy  will  remain  one 
of  the  free  and  democratic  nations  of  the 
world;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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CKVimXc  Act  ot  Qvma  to  iin>elde  a 

Cnmmiisloaer  for  this  TBtrltory;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalts. 


M£MORIA2^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY;  Mensorial  of  the  L^ls- 
latiu-e  of  the  State  of  New  York  reiaUve  to 
taking  Census  of  Cltisens  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  ths  L^ls- 
lature  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  Of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  veto  of 
the  "gas-  tin;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Alao.  meaurlal  of  the  Legislature  ot  the 

Territory  of  Guam,  memorlallcing  the  frcal- 

dent  and  the  Congneft  or  ttte  United  States 

relative   to   requesting   amendment  of  the 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RBaOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  f allows  : 

By  Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN: 
H.  R.  0431.  A  bUl  f<H-  tte  relief  of  Joeeph 
Rusk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee: 
H.  R.  9432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sam  A. 
Reeks.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
H.  R.  9433.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Svarc.   his    wWe.  TIkvah   Svarc,    and    their 
daughter.  Sulamlt  Svarc;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   CRETELLA: 
H.  R.  9434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frlederlke 
Schmltt:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
iLR.MM.  A  MU  for  the  relief  oC  IMbarah 
Marie  Menard  and  Laia-a  May  Menard  {alao 
known  as  Irmgard  Ruppert-WllUaaa  and  In- 
grld  Ruppert-WiiUams) ;  to  the  CoBuoittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEVEREUX: 

H.  R.  9438.  A  bin  or  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Grace 

C.  HIU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  FU- 

bert   L.  Moore;    to   the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLLINGER: 
R.  R.  94M.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Felicia  de 
Diamondstein;    to    the    Cowualttee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  FARRINGTON: 
H.  R.  9439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tu  8ta 
Liang  Kou  Shimogawa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.944*.  A   toiU  for   the   wttef   of   Miss 
Elisabeth  von  Oberudorff;  to  the  r!^t«r,>«tti>f 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  9441.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dorin 
Ursulesku  Baron;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9442.  A  bfll  for  the  relief  of  HUdc«ard 
Efrlede  Herpel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  R.  9443.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Cornelia 
Minus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Max  Karl 
Roder;  to  the  Oon\m(tt«e  on  tl»e  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Oalifomia: 
H.  R.  9445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martinus 
Johannes  Antonlus  Maria  Verhel>en.  his 
wife.  Christina  Maria  Verheljen.  and  his  two 
children.  Maria  Margaretha  Petronella  Janet 
and  Franciscus  Theodorus  Adrlnus  Maria 
Verheljen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXli,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

539.  By  Mr.  DONDERO:  Petition  of  cltl- 
aens  of  Oaktend  County,  Mich.,  tirging  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  proMMt  the  trans- 
portattaMi  of  aioolKdic  beverage  advertising 
In  Interstate  commerce,  and  its  broadeaatlng 
over  the  air;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

640.  Also,  peUtlon  of  citizens  at  Itontiac, 
Mich.,  and  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  asking 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  Re- 
tirement income  of  at  least  $100  a  month  to 
all  pet  eons  80  yean  of  age  and  over,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  sw*  pereons  may 
^"^  a  hn«e  w  ether  ppoperty,  •■  weH  as 
free   medical   and   hospital   cere  dlspeneed 


through  ptthUe  bospltate  or  other  IsMtltu. 

tlons  similarly  as  free  education  to  now  dis- 
pensed throM^  the  public  schools:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

841.  By  Mr.  FORAlfD:  Petition  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Wildlife  Federation  urging 
the  suMKu-t  of  Congress  In  the  pawage  of 
H.  R.  6306  aad  S.  2101.  which  provides  for 
the  conserving  of  wildlife  and  preserving 
inviolate  wildlife  refuges;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

542.  By  Mr.  NORBLAD:  PeUtlon  signed  by 
Menno  Swartzentruber  and  18  other  citizens 
of  TamhiU  Ootmty.  Oreg..  Tirging  repeal  of 
the  social-security  laws  for  farmers;  to  the 
tJommlttee  on  Ware  and  Means. 

MS.  By  Mr.  SHORT:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
DiUie  Vande venter  and  other  cltiaens  oT 
Taney  County.  Mo.,  urging  the  passage  of 
the  Langer  bill,  S.  923,  and  the  Slier  bill. 
H.  R.  4827;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

844.  Aleo.  petition  of  Mrs.  Chas.  Stockton 
and  other  citlaeus  c«  Lawrence  and  Barry 
Counties  expressing  their  opposition  to  al- 
coholic beverage  advertising  on  radio  and 
television;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

645.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Marcum  and  other  citizens  of  El  Dorado 
aprlngs.  Mo  .  protesting  legislation  permit- 
ting alcohoUc  beverage  advertising  on  radio 
and  television;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter-  ' 
state  and  Foretgw  Commerce. 

546.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Stella  D.  Plum- 
mer  and  other  cltiaens  of  Aurora,  urging  the 
passing  of  bills  S.  923  and  H.  R.  4627.  banrUng 
the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

547.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  F.  S.  Whipple 
and  other  citizens  of  Springfield.  Mo.,  pro- 
testing alcoholle  beverage  advertising  on  tele- 
vision and  radio;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

548.  Also,  petition  of  H.  L.  Brlggs  and  other 
dttzens  of  Aurora.  Mo.,  urging  the  support 
of  S.  923  and  H.  R.  4«27.  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  transportatloa  of  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising  on  radio  or  television;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  aad  mrelgjii  Com- 
merce. 

549.  Also.  peUtlon  of  Mrs.  a  W.  Mahan 
and  other  citizens  of.  Bates  County.  Mo.,  urg- 
ing the  passage  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  radio 
and  television;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

550.  By  Mr.  TAYLOR:  J^etltion  relative  to 
prohibiting  the  transportation  of  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  In  Interstate  commerce, 
etc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Coimaerce. 

551.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  man- 
ager, legislative  department.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
D.  C.  petitioning  consideration  of  their  i«so- 
lution  with  reference  to  stating  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  convinced  that  oontlnued  support  of  the 
laternatiooai  Labor  Orgauizatloa  by  the  tax- 
payers and  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  be  questioned  seriously  at  this 
time,  etc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

552.  Also,  petition  of  grand  knight.  -Knights 
of  Columbus,  Mother  Cahrinl  Council,  No. 
2C55,  Rego  Park.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  peUtlon - 
ing  consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  expressing  their  support  of  the 
prlndpies  of  the  proposed  Bricker  amend- 
ment to  our  Federal  Constitution;  to  the 
OomiRlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

553.  Also,  petition  of  grand  Icnlght,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  LaSalle  Council,  No.  454,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y..  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
vesolatlmi  with  reterenee  to  cKpreaslBg  their 
support  of  the  principles  of  the  propoeed 
BridBBr  aaaeiidment  to  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  tlie^  Judiciary. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 
in  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th)  Congress,  title  m.  RegulaUon  of 
Lobbying   Act.   section  308    (b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provUlona  of  tbia  section  wltb  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represcntatlres  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  complied 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary.  acUng  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  CoMoaxssioMAX.  Rzcoao. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com« 
pllation  required  by  said  law  and  have 
Included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


II 


The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1955  were  received  after  October  20.  1955.  too  late  to  be  included  in 
the  published  reports  for  that  quarter: 

A.  Active-Retired  Ughthoxise  Serrlce  Em- 
ployees Association.  P.  O.  Box  2169.  South 
Portland.  Maine. 

D.  (6)   taoaSO.     K.  (9)  H47.54. 

A.  Claris  Adams.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  American  Ufe  Convention.  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (0)  t690.6a. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1107  leth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.    (6)     tLSQaii.      £.    (9)     $1,399.14. 

A.  William  B.  Allen.  917  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Rubber,  Cork.  Linoleum,  and 
Plastic  Workers  of  America.  CIO.  High  at 
Mill  Street.  Akron.  Ohio. 

D.  («)   •3.250.     E.  (9)   $797.38. 

A.  American  Hospital  Association.  18  East 
Division  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (0)     $11,165.27.      E.    (9)     $9,865.27. 

A.  American  Legion.  National  Head- 
quarters, 700  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $3,805.74.     E.  (9)   $19,963.79. 

A.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Biux>n  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
O.   (6)    $40.     «.   (9)    $4,075.70. 

A.  American   Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 
O.  (6)  $649.93.     E.  (9)  $649.93. 

A.  American   Merchant   Marine   Institute. 
Inc..  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  T. 
m.   (9)   $9,341. 

A.  AMV^TS.    1710    Rhode    Island    Avenue 
IfW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
X.   (9)   $1,405. 

A.  John  R.  Arant.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $900.    E.  (9)   $38. 

A.  H.  M.  Baldrlge,  1001  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  George  W.  Ball.  224  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Cleary,  Oottlleb.  Prlendly  A  Ball.  224 
ftouthem  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Ralph  K.  Ball.  303  State  ^nk  Building. 
Kvanston.  111. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Friendly  &  BaU.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $600.     S.   (9)    $35. 

A.  R  H.  Barry.  121  15th  Aventie  North. 
Pargo.  N.  Dak. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  SO 
North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)  $626.    X.  (9)  $480.60. 


A.  J.  A.  Belrne,  1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  224  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  aeary,  Oottlleb.  Friendly  A  Ball,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Harold  E.  Benson.  3621  Newark  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Monument  Builders  of  America.  20  East 
Jackson  Boulevard.   Chicago.   111. 

A.  Helen  Berthelot.  1808  Adams  Mill  Road 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Conununlcatlons  Workers  of  America. 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $2,629.76.     E.   (9)    $2,629.76. 

A.  Hudson  Blery,  1012  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Building,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 
Inc.,  1012  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Blake.  3026  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Cuban  Sugar  Council.  010 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (<)J$2.650.     B.  (9)  $17.33. 

A.  Charles  B.  Blankenship,  1808  Adams 
Mill  Road  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $2,460.13.     E.    (9)    $2,460  13. 


A.  Warren  B.  Bledsoe.  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1040  Warner  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $562.93.     B.   (9)    $12. 

A.  William  Blum.  Jr..  1741  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  O.  C. 

B.  Committee  t(a  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York.  N.  T. 

A.  Boykln  A  De  Francis.  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Studlengeeellschaft  fur  Prlvatrechtllche 
Auslandslnteressen  E.  V..  Contrescarpe  46. 
Bremen,  Germany. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     B.  (9)   $747.39. 

A.  Clark  L.  Brody.  4000  North  Grand  River 
Avenue.  Lansing.  Mich. 

B.  Michigan  Farm  Bureau.  4000  North 
Grand  River  Avenue..  Lansing.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $484.62.     X.   (9)    $19.88. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
1118  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohloi; 

A.  J.  Olney  Brott,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  O.  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  12  East 
36th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $437  50. 


A.  Eugene  J.  BuUer.  1312  Maswrhu— tf 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
1312  MasaachusetU  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,879.    B.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Julian  W  Caplan.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  AModatlon, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  lU. 

A.  Central    Labor    Union.     Metal     Trades 
Council.  AFL.  Box  471.  Balboa  Height*.  C.  Z. 
D.   (6)    $2,692.     B.   (9)    $2,840. 

A.  Mrs.  Theodore  8.  Chapman.  1794  II 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D    C. 

B.  General  Fedrrntlon  of  Women's  Clube. 
1734  N  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

,    A.  Classroom  Ppriodlcal  Publishers'  Asaod- 
atlon,  38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
D.   (6)    $1,304.75.     E.    (9)    $1304.76. 

A.  aeary.  Gottlieb,  Friendly  A  Ball.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Cuban  Sugar  Mills  Owners 
Association.  Habana.  Cuba,  and  The  Cuban 
Sugar  Cane  Growers  Association,  Hahan*, 
Cuba. 

D.  (6)    $10,000.     B.    (9)    $30,105.49. 

A.  Warren  A  Clohlsy,  1500  MasMchuaetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Mall  Order  Association  of  America.  1500 
Massachusetu  Avenue  NW„  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  John  G.  Coffey.  742  Hospital  Tnist 
Building,  Providence.  R.  I. 

B  New  York.  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Rail- 
road Co..  Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

I 

A.  Committee  for  Collective  Security.  90 
John  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $435.     E.    (9)    $364.38. 

A.  Committee  for  Defense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  Preserving  the  Treaty  Power.  36  West 
44th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)    $29.67,  , 

A.  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  Education, 
Inc..  104  East  52d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  (9)    $8. 

A^ Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property,  926  National 
Press  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $200. 

A.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1508  Adams  MiU  Road  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $407,438.14.    B.   (9)  $6,080.80. 

A.  JuUen  D.  Conover.  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    X.  (9)  $24.19. 
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IM  C  StoMt  HE. 


A. 

,a.G. 

B.  Friends  Comm1U«e  on  National  Legls- 
UUoia.  UM  C  Stowst  KB,  Wa^ii^fiau,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  81.437.8e.    B.     (0)  9M7.t9. 

A.  John   M.   Coetetk),   3434   Porter   Street 
HW.,  Waalilngtam.  D.  C 

B.  AmfsrtcsMB  T— gne  Jar  ma  OtadlvMed  ire- 
land,  122  East  42d  StusM.  Jtow  Tn*  Otty.  N.  T. 

D.   (6)  $750. 

A.  BdvTBrd  J.  Oblighlln.  MO  F  atnet  NW.. 
WaBhla«toa.  D.  C 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 900  F  Sttwat  MW..  irsritili^lisi.  D.  C 

D.  (6)  $106.  X.  (9)  eeo. 

A  Cammcli  «r  Cshi 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Fred  aoiUta  A  Co.,  Inc. 
nue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ta.  9fli  nttk 
Plftti  Ave- 

at  Ooin- 


A.  Oosinell   oC 

merce,  1025  Connecticut  Aswnue 
ington,  O.  C 

D.   (6)  $22,500.97.    C.  <9)  $18,631.74. 


A.  Panl    L.    Oowrtoey,    8801    Birer 

Washington.  D  C. 

B  Wattonal  Tax  aqjuallty  Amortmtttm.  S31 
eatttti  La  Salle  Strssft.  Chtcago.  m. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $28.75. 

A  Robert  A.  CrlcMon,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
WashliigSum.  D.  C. 

B  Amertoaa  IMe  Coavcntknx.  29$  North 
Mlchlgaa  Avsmk.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)   $5931. 


A.  Bernard  Cushman.  1001  Conaecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  O.  DaeSd  Zlmrlng,  lOOl  Cbnaecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlqgtun,  D.  C,  and  11  South 
La  Salic  Su-eet.  Chlcttgo.  lU. 

A.  R.  Ammi  Cutter.  53  State  Street.  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

B  Cleary.  Ootlllelb,  Friendly  ft  Ball,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.   (9)    $208.78.       I 

A.  Wrmam  L.  Dalejy.  Olt  Tnreslment  Bond- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Bflltorla]  Association,  222  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)   $825.     E.   f9)   $19S98. 

A.  Paul  J.  DaughCTty.  Otiie  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Chamtier  of  Oonsmerce,  890  Hunt- 
ington Bank  BulMtog,  Ootumtous,  Oblo, 

D.  (6;    $650. 

A.  S  P.  Deas.  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
meree  BalMtng.  Mew  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Southern  Pine  IndvMtry  Ouisstttce. 

E.  («>  ei.91V.ll. 

A.  Deiawmi<e  Bl^er  Valley  Aesoelatkm.  Rtv- 
erton.  N.  J. 

D.   (6)  $55.     B.  <0>  eMM. 

A.  CMlratr  <teBh«ni.  Jr..  SS  State  Street. 
Boston.  Mass. 

B.  Ctmrf,  Oottneb.  FHsndly  *  BaU,  994' 
Southern  BuAMng,  WasMngUm.  D.  C. 

A.  BBtph  B.  Dewey.   MS6  K  BtrMt  HW., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  Aaterlean  Steamsiitp  Associa- 
tion. M  r^ufwls  BtiMt.  atm  Pkwdseo, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.    E.  f)  $1314.47. 

A.  WlUlan  C.  DabSTty.  MO  laAasw  As«- 
Bue  IfW..  Wsslitffifiloa.  D.  C 

B.  Msctanal  Aseociatfcm  at  Letter  Canters. 

100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  EL  C. 
D.   (6)  $1,900. 


M.  Itowner.  «10   Vb«  Bulkliag.  A.  Vii«ia«a   M.   Orsy,   9501   WUUalnsburg 

Washington,  D.  C.  Lane  NW..  Vf^iliigtoa.  D.  C. 

B.  Vstersns  cC  Itofwlga  Wst«  of  (te  Onited  B.  Gilteens  Oomtnlttee  Xor  UNICEP.    182 

^^^*"-  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,750.     E.   i9)    $47.85.  D.   (6)   $ltt).    B.  (9i  $3Lfi5. 

A-  Wm.  H.  IkMiB.  1908    IImiw  ifiU  Boad  A.  OamaU  A.  Ouadecsasi.  730  Lftih  Sticet 

NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  OonuMMiteatkns  Workans  wt  Aaeriea,  B.  AasMioaa  Bankers  Assoctetloa.  12  Stet 

1808    Adams    Mill    Road    NW.,    WMt^ngSon.  36th  Street.  9iesr  York.  X.  Y. 

D-  C.  D.  (6)  $466.    £.  (9)  $60. 


,  not  Bing  BufldlBg, 
BiogBuiU- 


A.  BenryX. 

Washington,  D.  C 

ing,  Washington,  D.  C 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.    {Oi    910.10. 

A.  John  W  Bdelmm,  911  Warner  BolMing. 
WAshtegton.  D.  C. 

B.  TettUe  Wtsrlcers  Unkm  of  AoMrtoa,  99 
University  Place,  Mew  Yot*,  B.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,163.95.     C.  <-9)    $538.95. 

A.  John  W.  Emrtgh.  «)••  Warner  BuIWlng. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers*  Associa- 
tion. 1040  Warner  Bulldtng,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  f€)   998006.     E.   (»)    $!«.     „( 

A.  Emergency  Conservation  Committer  797 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  YorX  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)   $1,103.50.     E.   (9)   $464.50. 


M8  Plfth  Af«nue. 


AUmtC 

Vienna.  Va. 

Bu  BatAoBud  OoafiresB  of  Pvents 
ers,  700  North  Rush  Street. 


1  Teach- 


A.  ilaroM  B.  PcTlcrwB,  1771  H  Street  HW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
Tlslon  BTTsadcasters,  im  H  Street  WW., 
Washlugton,  D.  C. 

A.  James  Ftnueaae.  996  NatUonai  Press 
Building.  Washingtoa,  D.  C 

B.  Committee  for  Retvirn  of  Confiscated 
GfirnMn  and  Japaaese  Property,  926  Katlonal 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C 

D.  <6)  gioa 

A.  John  R.  ftotey.  783  WaataU^ton  Bond- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C 

B.  ClMsrooat  Periodical  PisbUskera'  Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

D.  (9^  9U0«.    X.  <«)  91,304.7». 

A.  E.  F.  Forbes,  «>4  Misaioa  Strset,  Ban 
Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Waatera  Stetes  98eat  Paekcra'  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  604  Mission  Street,  Saa  fkaaetaeo, 
Calif. 

D.  {«>   $7,59a 

A.  Marit  W.  Pravl^.  Jr.,  92  "WaU  BtMsC, 
New  York.  K.  Y. 

B.  Cleary.  GoUllsb,  Prlendly  ft  Hamilton, 
92  Well  Street.  New  YorJc.  V.  Y..  and  Claary, 
Gottlieb.  Friendly  .L  Ball.  284  Southern 
Buiidlng.  Waahlogton.  D.  C. 

A.  General  Federation  oC  TTi ■mil's  CMhs, 
1734  M  aumet  BW..  WiashUgtan,  D.  C. 

A.  Staatey  Oewtrtz.  iwn  16th  Street  HW., 
WashlngSun.  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Assoctatlon  M  Aimrtea, 
1107  16th  Street  HW.,  l^ishlngtea,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)   $89.50. 

A.  ICn.BSwwd  It.  Gray,  9901  WHUamrtrarg 
Lane  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  MrtteiMl  Ouugwjss  of  Parents  and 
TeaclMTB,  700  Worth  Rnsh  Btrvet.  Cfclcsigo, 


A.  Carl  O.  Gi 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  CtoiiaoU  of  Consemattoniate,  988  Ptfth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $875.     E.  («J  98.749.05. 

A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  429  itaaeportatian  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Itattflporsattan  Bulldicig.  WmBhli^iUJo,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $425.     E.  (9)   $35.36. 

A.  Morton  I.  Hasateu^  68  WaU  Strast.  Hem 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Prlendly  ft  Hamilton, 
92  WaU  fitraet.  New  York.  JL  Y..  and  Cleary. 
Gottlieb,  Friendly  &  Ball,  224  fiouUuxa 
BuUdlng,  WasiH^tMi.  U.  C. 

A.  Jack  A.  iiaiier,  &2  WaU  Street,  Hew 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Claary,  OottUeto.  Fkiendly  ft  Haoallton, 
52  WaU  Street.  Jfew  York,  N.  Y..  and  Cleary. 
GotUleb,  Friendly  ft  Ball,  224  Southern 
Biilirilng.  Washlngtoij.  D.  C. 

A.  William  A.  Hacsoom;  805  G  Street  HW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  OU.  dieaiical  and  Atomic  Workan  In- 
ternational Union,  1840  Californl*  Street 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $2,055.     E.   (9)   $180. 

A.  Hardboard  Association,  205  West  Wacfker 
Drive.  Chkwea.  111. 

E.  (9)  $10,762.19. 

A.  Robert  S.  fiarper.  1419  K  Street  BW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Business  Publications,  Inc.. 
1413  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Edward  S.  Hartman,  B.  P.  D.  2.  Delavaa. 
Wis. 

B.  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  231 
South  La  SaUe  Street.  Chicago/ XU. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $167.92. 

A.  Mrs.  A.  Paul  Harts.  Waverty,  Va, 

B.  General  Buinatlop  of  Womeak  Ctaibs, 
1734  If  Street  KW..  Wmmhit^tiau.  D.  C 

A.  Rofjert  H  Hawes,  901  Assoelattom  BoUd* 
ing.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Aiiiei  icau  ^Food  Fabric  Institute,  1145 
19th  Street  IfW.,  Washliqtton,  D.  C. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hawea.  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Waaklagtoa,  D.  C. 

B.  Hardwood  Plywood  Institute,  900  Soutti 
Minhlgaw  Avenue,  Chic^o,  lU. 


A.  Robert  N.  Hawes  and  Jdoi  A.  Ooaaell, 
1145  i9th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  UnMeri  Btetas  PtywoDd  Corp..  a  West 

44th  Street,  New  Yak,  B.  Y. 


A.  P.  Otevwlaatf    HWMck,   Jr..   MOl   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  WasiiiagtaB.  D.  C. 

B.  99a«anAa,  Inc.,  4945  Augwte  BoUlesard, 
Ctatcago,  HL 


Badld- 


D.  BeMAscsoa.  991 

ing,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Aassrtrsn  AasoetatiaBor 
431  Baiter  BuUdlng.  New  Ort 

D.   (6)  91.900. 


Basiness. 
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A.  La\iranc«  O.  Henderson    1138  Pennayl- 
TanU  Building,  Washington.  t>.  C. 

B.  N(Htlx     American     Airlines.     Biirbank. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   ta,035.     S.   (»)   $2,767.18. 

A.  Frank  N.  Hoffmann,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United   Steel  workers  of   America,   1500 
Commonwealth  BuUdlng,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

a  («)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $3.aoo. 

A.  John  h!  Holden,  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  AMVrrs.    1710    Rhode    Island    Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $875.     S.   (9)    $75. 

A.  Housewives  United,  2915  Fozhall  Road 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Howe.  Jr.,  1435  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $4,552. 

A.  John    M.    Hurl^.    515    Hoge    Building, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

D.   (8)   $909.87.     E.   (9)    $1,327.59. 


A.  Thomas  W.  James,  134  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  III. 

B.  CTeary,    Gottlieb,   Friendly   ft  Bali,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  The  Jewelry  Industry  Tax  Committee, 
Inc..  820  Highland  Avenue,  Newark.  N.  J. 
D.   (8)   $12.50.     E.  (9)   $2,173.44. 

A.  Robert  C.  Keck,  134  South  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Hardboard  Association,  205  West  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

O.  (6)   $2,937.50.     S.   (9)   $0.14. 

A.  Cdmund  B.  Kerr,  $3  Wall  Street.  K«w 
York.  H.  T, 

B.  Clsary,  Oottlieb,  Friendly  &  Hamilton, 
$3  Wan  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y..  and  Cleary, 
Oottlieb,  Friendly  A  Ball.  334  floutbem 
Building.  Wasblnfton,  D.  C. 

A.  Omar  B.  Ketchum,  010  Wire  Buildlnf, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Veterans  of  FWelgn  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  («)  $3X)00.    B.  (9)  $368.50. 

A.  James  W.  Lamberton,  234  Southern 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Cleary.  Oottlieb.  Friendly  A  Ball,  324 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  D.  B.  Lasseter.  Poet  OlBce  Bos  381. 
Washington,  D    C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Post  Office  Box  381.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $450. 

A.  Randall  J.  LeBoeuf .  Jr..  15  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  (9)   $380.85. 

A.  O.  E.  Lelghty.  10  Indepedence  Avenue 
8W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  John  W.  Undsey.  1741  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  30  Broad  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Donald  Linville.  306  West  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Hardboard  Association.  205  Weet  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)    $1,250.     E.  (9)    $5315.56. 


A.  Leon  Lipson.  224  Southern  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Cleary,  OottUeb,  Friendly  A  Ball,  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A  Norman  M.  Llttell  and  Charles  J.  Alex- 
ander. 1826  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

B.  The  Navaho  Tribe  of  Indians,  Window 
Rock,  Aria. 

D.   (6)  $4,260.     B.   (9)  $10. 

A.  A.  E.  Lyon.  10  Independence  Avenue 
SW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
D.   (6)  $750. 

A.  MacLelsh.  Spray.  Price  ft  Underwood, 
134  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, 221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $7,000.     E.   (9)  $1,097.72. 

A.  Olya  Margolin,  1637  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc..   1    West  47th   Street.   New   York.  N.   Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,625.78.     E.   (9)    $34.60. 

A.  Jay  R.  Martin.  55  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Cleary.  Oottlieb,  Friendly  ft  Ball,  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $3,775.     E.   (9)   $483.91. 

A.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla.  1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn.  1209  Rippon 
Road.  Alexandria,  Va.  ^ 

B.  International  Ladies'  Oarment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Ross' A.  Messer.  724  Ninth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Post  Office  and 
Oeneral  Services  Maintenance  Employees. 
724  Ninth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $700.    B  (9)  $150.33. 

A.  Harry  L.  Moffett,  1103  Blng  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Blng  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,260.    B  (0)  $16J0. 

A.  Walter  H.  Uoorman.  4660  Bast-West 
Highway.  Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  The  Maryland  Railroad  Association.  3 
North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.    B.  (9)  $27.71. 

A.  Motorola.  Inc..  4645  Augtista  Boulevard. 

Chicago.  111. 

A.  National  Association  of  Post  Office  and 
Oeneral  Services  Maintenance  Employees.  724 
Ninth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $12,038.87.     E.   (9)   $1,580.47. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  Its  Public  Relations  Department  and 
Its  Realtors  Washington  Committee.  22  West 
Monroe  Street.  Chicago.  111.,  and  1737  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
.      D.   (6)   $26,799.13.     B.  (9)  $32,424.26.  | 

A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW„ 
Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

O.   (6)  $275.     B.  (9)  $275. 

A.  National  Business  Publications.  Inc.. 
1413  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, 221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
D.   (6)    $26,038.43.  .  E.    (9)    $22,231.02. 


A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  Ncwth  Rush  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  National  Council  Against  Conscription, 
104  C  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $1.392J1.     E.    (9)    $1,311.16. 

A.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  (9)  $358.58. 

A.  National  Council  of  Salesmen's  Organi- 
zations. Inc.,  80  West  40th  Street.  New  York. 
NY. 
,  D.   (6)  $1,556.     E.  (9)  $413.78. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  1790 
Broaf  way.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $2.659.19..    E.  (9)   $1,217.71. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  740  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $7.48252.     E.   (9)    $7,482.52. 

A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  Ul. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $13,137.50.     E.   (9)    $6,746.48. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  231 
South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
D.   (6)    $6,433.78.     E.   (9)    $6,910.16. 

A.  National  Woman's  Chrirtian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston. 
HI. 

D.   (6)    $6,383.11.     B   (0)    $3,076.33. 

A.  A.  Z.  Nelson.  1319  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufscttvers'  Asso« 
cUtlon.  1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

B.  (9)   $7 JO. 

A.  Herbert  B.  O'Conor,  Jr.,  10  Light  Street. 
Baltimore,  Nd. 

B.  Nstlonal  Automobile  Dealers'  AssoeUu 
tlon.  1026  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $626.     E.   (9)    $13.66. 

A.  Francis  A.  O'Connell,  1341  G  Street  MW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Division,  Transport 
Workers'  Union.  80-07  Broadway.  Elmhurst. 
N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,756.     B.  (9)   $004.94. 

A.  Sam  O'Neal.  311  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Power  Distributors  Information  Com- 
mittee of  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  As- 
sociation, Sixth  and  Cherry  Streeu.  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Post  Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $243.86.    E.  (9)  $555.21. 

A.  George  W.  Overton.  134  South  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Cleary.  Oottlieb.  Friendly  ft  Ball.  234 
Southern  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Charles  A.  Parker.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Aviation  Trades  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C.  .' 

D.   (6)    $440.68.     E.   (9)    $671.76. 


A.  Maurice  O.  PatU,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  4545  Augusta  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    B.(0)  $211.90.  ! 


A.  Hugh  Peterson.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  As- 
sociation. 1001  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C.       i 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis.  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America,  534  Cooper 
Street.  Camden.  N.  J. 

D.    (6)    $2,567.66.     E.    (9)    $2,817.61. 

A.  Phllco  Corp..  TiOga  and  C  Streets,  PhU- 
adelphla.  Pa. 

A.  Albert  T.  Plerson,  54  Meadow  Street, 
New  Haven.  Conn.        , 

B.  The  New  York.  New  Haven  ft  Hartford 
Railroad  Co.,  54  Meadow  Street,  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

D.   (6)  $2,625. 


)we^^ 


900    P   Street   NW., 


A.  William  I.  PowetiMUng  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C, 

D.   (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Homer    V.    PratiJr.    I 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  900  F  St<-eet  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $2,072.90. 

A.  Ganson  Purcell,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Insular  Lumber  po.,  1406  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A,  Alexander  PurdoB,  1701  K  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B,  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines.  1701  K  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $64375.    E.   (9)  $107.43. 

A.  Luke  C.  Quinn.  Jr..  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  621  West  57th 
Street.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  369 
Lexington  Avenue.  Arthritis  and  RheumatUm 
Foundation.  23  West  45th  Street,  National 
Multiple  SclerosU  Society,  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $8,199.97.    E.   (9)  $5,946.72. 

A.  Mrs.  Richard  O.  Radue,  3406  Quebec 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago.  IlL 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
10  Independence  Avenue  SW..  Washington, 

A.  Stanley  Rector,  Washingtpn  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Unemployment    Benefit    AdVlsors.    Inc. 
D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Nicolas  Relsini,  11  West  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  W.  Rising.  1215  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Western  Beet  Growers  Association.  Post 
Office  Box  742.  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

D.  (6)   $400.    E.  (9)   $285. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1303  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.  C.  ** 

D.  (6)  $90.75. 

A.  Walter  S.  Rothschild,  62  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  aeary.  Gottlieb,  Friendly  ft  Hamilton, 
52  Wall  Street.  New  York.,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleary, 
Gottlieb,  Friendly  ft  Ball.  224  Southern 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Stuart  T.  Saunders.  108  North  Jefferson 
Street.  Roanoke.  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co.,  108 
North  Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke.  Va. 

E.  (9)    $54.50. 

A.  James  J.  Saxon.  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
3«th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Rosario  SclblUa,  378  Avenue  T,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

B.  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

E  (9)  $328.10. 

A.  Paul  R.  Scott  and  George  F.  GUleland, 
627  Ingraham  Building.  Miami.  Pla. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Friendly  ft  BaU,  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  Selvage  ft  Lee,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Carpet  Institute.  Empire  State  Build- 
ing. New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $77.88. 

A.  Selvage  ft  Lee.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111, 

D.   («)    $1,249.98.     E.  (9)    $100,09. 

A.  Selvage  ft  Lee,  1026  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  .C,      , 

B.  New  York  Coffee  ft  Sugar  Exchange,  113 
Pearl  Street.  New  York.  K,  Y, 

D.  (0)   $3,000.     E.  (9)  $161.11. 

A.  John  H.  Sharon,  224  Southern  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Cleary,  Oottlieb,  Friendly  ft  Ball,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  William  F.  Sharon.  55  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Friendly  ft  Ball,  324 
Southern  Building.  Washington  D.  C. 

D.     (6)  $3,775.  E.   (9)  $775.96, 

A.  Paul  SIfton.  734  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  United  Automobile.  'Aircraft.  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America.  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $1,890.     E.   (9)    $95.85. 

A.  Fred  Smith  ft  Co.,  Inc..  588  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Edward  liialllnckrodt,  16  West  Moreland 
Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.   (6)    $3,202.33. 

A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

D.   (6)  $5,279.49.     B.   (9)  $6,602.04. 

A.  Spence  ft  Hotchkiss.  40  WaU  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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A.  B-nest  F.  Staub.  208  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  HI.. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Friendly  ft  Ball  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington.  D  C      ' 

D.  (6)  $1,175.  • 

A.  Russell  M.  Stephens.  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.    (6)  $240.     E.   (9)  $20. 

A.  WUliam  T.  Stephens.  700  Washington 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Chicago  Reuui  Trailer  Association.  Chi- 
cago, m. 

A  William  T.  Stephens.  700  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Nationwide  "Trailer  Rental  System  519 
South  Broadway.  Wichita,  Kans.  '    ' 

A.  Herman  Sternstein.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  O.  David  Zlmrlng.  1001  (Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart.  214  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Women's     International     League     for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  214  Second  Street  NE 
Washington.  D.  C.  "' 

D.  (6)  $7,652.79.    E.   (9)  $8,720.16. 

A.  Mrs.  Joseph  MUls  StoU,  4001  6l8t  Street, 
Brookmont,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Spokesmen  for  Children,  Inc.,  19  East 
92d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $90.12. 

A.  Dale  I.  Stoops.  55  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Friendly  ft  BaU.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  D,  C. 

D.  (6)   $3,77ft.     E.(9)   $836.63. 

A,  Dale  I,  Stoops.  66  New  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  United  States  Cuban  Sugar  CouncU,  910 
17^b  Street  NW..  Waslilngton,  D.  &. 

A.  Ada  Bamett  Stougb,  133  Third  Street 
8E.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  133 
Third  Street  SE..  Washington,  D,  O. 

D.  (6)  $037^0. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried  ft  Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Blackfeet  Tribe,  Browning,  Mont. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried  ft  Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapai 
Reservation. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried  ft  Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho,  Lapwal.  Idaho. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried  ft  Frank. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  Pine  Ridge.  S.  Dak. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried  ft  Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  Laguna.  N.  Mex. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried  ft  Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe.  San 
Carlos.  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried  ft  FratUc. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Winnebago  Tribe-  of  Nebraska.  Winne- 
bago, Nebr. 


* 


\ 
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Fehiruary  20 


A.  SulllTkn.  B«mard.  Sbea  ft  Kenney.  804 
Ring  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Oo^  06  Bdark0t  Btreet, 
Ban  Franclaco,  Calif. 

A.  Gordon  M.  Tfflany.  88  North  Mala 
Street.  Concord.  N.  H. 

B.  Committee  on  Import*  for  the  Amer- 
ican Pulpwood  Indiwtry.  saO  last  4ad  Street. 
New  fork  N.  T. 

D.  (6)  $1,210.10.   E.  (0)  toifijnr. 

A.  TIM  Towiwend  Plan.  Inc.  and  Tbwnaend 
National  Weekly,  Inc.  8875  Broadway.  Cleve- 
UiKi.  Obia 

A.  V.  3.  Cane  Siig«r  Refiners  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C.  •        

A.  Wilkinson.  Boyden.  Cragun  ft  Barker, 
744  Jackson  Place.  Waahington,  D.  C. 

B.  Indians  ot  CalUcwnl*.  poat  oOce  box 
001.  Redding.  CaUf. 

S.  (0>  82.  

A.  Hugh  S.  Wllllamaon.  1621  K  Street  NW.. 
Waahlnston.  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Ship  Owners. 
78  Beaver  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  Kenneth    Williamson.    Mills    Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  18  East 
Division  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  82.568.87.    X.  (0)  8306.71. 


A.  James  L.  Wllmeth.  3027  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  Tlxe  National  CouncH  of  the  Junior 
Order  of  United  American  Uechanics  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Jno. 

D.   (6)   8208.58.     t.  (0)   $208.58. 

A.  Theodore  Wlprud,  1718,  M  Street  WW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia.  1718  M  SUeet  NW,  Washington, 
^.  C. 

A.  Walter  P.  Woodul.  818  Chronicle  Build- 
ing. Houston.  Tes. 

B.  Angelina  ft  Neches  River  Railroad  Co.. 
Keltys,  Tex.,  et  al. 

D.   (6)   $6,065.65.     B.    (0)    $843.05. 

A.  Walter  P.  Woodul.  818  Chronicle  Build- 
ing. Houston.  Tex, 

B.  Humble  Oil  ft  Refining  Co..  Houstoa. 
Tex. 

D.   (6)   $1.067.»4.     B.   (0)  $1,067.04. 

A.  Weaver  &  Glassie.  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Phllco  Corp..  Tioga  and  C  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 


A.  Wanchel.  BchoUnan  ft  Manning.  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B   Bitate  oC  Mary  Clailc  de  Brabant  and 

Katherlne  C.  WUllams.  130  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 
K.  (0)   $41.57. 

A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion. Inc.  804  Mission  Street.  San  Pranclsco, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $16,296  29.     E.   (0)  $4.05. 

A.  John  J.  Wicker.  Jr..  501  Mutual  Build- 
ing. Richmond.  Va. 

B.  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation.  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

D.   (6)    $1,055.47.     E.   (0)    $1,055.47. 

Herbert  P.  Wilklns,  53  State  Street.  Boston. 
Mass. 

B.  Cleary.  OoUIieb.  Friendly  ft  Ball.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


■S 


A.  William  Zimmerman.  Jr..  810  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs, 
Inc.  48  East  86th  Street.  New   York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,416.64.     E.   (0)    $769.76. 

A.  Edgar  A.  Zlngman,  300  Marlon  E.  Taylor 
Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

B  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Friendly  ft  Ball.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $4,625. 


•     :      I 
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The  foUoveing  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1955- 
tlons  will  acco^mjlish  compuiS^ wUh'a!rqu^lr^Vre°j;ini5  riuir'emenis  I? thHcT'^^"  *"**  filing  in  accordancTwlth  instruc- 


Tear:  19_ . 


4  PE3PORT 

PimsDAWT  TO  Federal  Riculation  or  Lobbting  Act 


p 

OUARTEa                     ] 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only) 

NoTX  ON  Item  "A"  — (a>  In  General:  This  "Report"  form  may  be 

(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee."  state  In  Item  "B"  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  flrml 
Report  as  an  "employee") 

(II)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer."  write  "None"  as  an 
(b)    Separate  Reports. — An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attem 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and 
by  their  agents  or  employees. 

( II )  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and 
by  their  employers. 


used  by  either  an  organization  or^jHMndividual.  as  follows-' 
name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer  "'    (If  the 
partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in  filing  a 

swer  to  Item  "B" 

pt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report 
are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed 

are  not  relieved  oX  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed 


A.  OscAMtZATTON  OR  iNDiVTrtJAL  Fn.iNC— (1>  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business-  (21  If  this  Rpnnrt  !■  f^F  on  v^^y .  n  * 

of  agenu  or  employees  who  wUl  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter.  ousiness.  caj  il  this  Report  U  for  an  Employer,  list  names 


B.  Employer —State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


<^*   ^^^f  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  thev  have  either 

received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests.  quarter  m  wnicn  tney  have  either 

C.  Lecislattve  Ikterests.  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  ore  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with  leg- 
islative Interests  have  terminated,  place 
an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the  left,  so  that 
this  Office  will  no  longer  expect  to  receive 
Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  knowh;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued 
or  distributed,  in  connection  with  legislative 
Interests,  set  forth:  (a)  description:  (b) 
quantity  distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribu- 
tion; (d)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if 
publications  were  paid  for  by  person  filing) 
or  name  of  donor  (If  publications  were  re- 
ceived as  a  gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed.) 

//  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlel- 
pated  expense*  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  stet^^also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be 
iL  V:'  '  ",.,5"'"'^'*''''' '  '^'•PO''«-  disregard  this  Item  "C  4"  and\fill  out  Items  -D"  and  "£"  on  ttif  back  o}  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  tc 
combine  a  "Preluninary"  Report  (RegistraUon)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.  y  *~y  .    *.~  uut  atvempi  w 


to 


APKDAvrr 

(Omitted  In  printing] 
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NoTi  ON  IT«M  "D."— (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anjfthing  of  value.  When  an  orgmnlzatlon  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  auch  organization  or  Individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— !•  m  "contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  Include*  »  gift.  «abacnpUon.  lo*n.  kd^ance.  or  depoalt 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforoMbls.  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"— Section  803  (a)  of  the  LobbTlng  Act. 

(b)  It  This  Repobt  Is  fo«  air  EMPLorni. — <l)  In  Oeneral.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  leglalatlve  latere  sts. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  Arm  (or  Individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— wUl  tuive  no  recelpU  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  have  expendltxires  to  report. 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpo.ie  Organizations. — Some  organisations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  U  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues. 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  t)e  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore.  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organlzaUons  may  specify  what  that  percenUge  Is.  and  report  their  dues.  assersmenU.  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However. 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  foe  aw  Aotnt  ot  EMPtoTn  — (I)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  recelpU  will  come  under  Items 
•*D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(II)  Employer  aa  Contributor  of  S500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc  >  amounU 
to  gSOO  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  6,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RBCziprs  (Inclxtoino  CoNTxnxrnoMS  and  Loans)  : 

PUl  in  every  tilanlc.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  ts  "None."  writ*  "None"  In  tb«  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  (500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  <'rom  Jan    1  through  this  Quarter) 

a.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  aaythlng  of  value.  U.  Have  there  been  such  contrlbutorst 

5.  $ Printed  or  d\u>Ucated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no":  ... 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  dupUcated  matter  ,^   ,„  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^.^^  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

•.  • Received  for  services  (e.  g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  dn^'oflhil.^^^r^rC^asS'!^  m,^*'^  *  '*^°''**'  ""*  ^^ 

T   J--*-  '     ,  .  jj  ,»_ ..1..  »J.„.._»..  ••K»\  anys  or  tnis  Quarter  total  sooo  or  more: 

6.  • Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items     1     through     5  )  '  ^ 

^__^__  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  nlze  of  this 

7.  « Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  paRC  tabulate  data  under  the  headlnj^s  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

a.  a Totai.  from  Jan.   1   through   this  Quarter    (Add   "6*'  Address  of  Contributor":  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  Is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or  December  31.    Prepare 

fuch  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 
£oa>u  Received 

..™-.     »  .        ..  .k    >i   ^-  i«  i..^«.  -  »«-«  "     a^    irto  /»\  Amount  Same  and  Address  of  Contributor 

The  term   contribution    Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  — Sec.  303  (a).  ^ 

0.  § Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  {"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through .  lt..».) 

10.  • Borrowed  from  ethers  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  Tork.  N.  T. 

11.  • Repaid  to  others  dtirtng  the  Quarter.  »1.785.C0     The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago,  m. 

12.  I "Epcnense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter  13.28500     Total 


Note  on  Item  "E." — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  depoait.  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract.  prumUe.  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302  (b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  roe  am  Acxmt  oa  Emplotsz.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "£  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "S  7"). 

I.  ExpENumrars  (IwcrtTinNo  Loans)   in  connection  with  legislative   interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  Loans  Made  to  Others 

1.  • Public  relations  and  advertising  services  "The  Urm  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .-—Sec.  302  (b). 

a-  • ^t^f  •  -•-»-•  '-'  co-mlssions  (other  than  item  JJ.  \:r:::::lZ^,T:i^:Tdiu^^^  SSHLr 

"1")  14.  •.. Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

S.  •-.... Olits  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  =--  r  : 

4.  • Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  "'  R*;'P"""ts  of  Bxpendltures  of  tlO  or  More- 

In  Uie  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

*'*'"*  on  behalf  of   the  person   filing:   Attach   plain  sheets  of   paper 

8.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  approximately  the  size  of  this  pape  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

a.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph  expenditures  under  the  following  heading;    "Amount."  "Date 

_    .                 ™^       .    s •    1-11             J       *     »  1            »  o'  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose"     Pre- 

7.  I ^..Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment                   .  p^.  ^^^^  ubuiaUon  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

t.  $ AU  other  expenditures  4 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

•1.750.00     7-11:     Roe  Printing  Co..  3314  Bank  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo.— 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  t  Prlntlne:  and  mailing  circulars  on  the  "Marsh- 

"   • Expended  during  previous  Quarter,  of  calendar  year  ,2.400.00     7-15.  S-15?*^5:^  Britten  ft  Blatten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

•  •  W.i^hlnnton.  D  C— Public  relations 

II.  % TOTAL  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "»"         '*'''*''•  **  *^^  ^'  '"°°"»- 

and  "10")  .     M.150.00    Totai, 

^  PAGE  a 
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A.  Claris  Adams.  1701  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  IlL 

D.  (6)  •383.75. 

A.  J.  Carson  Adkerson.  876  National  Press 
Building.  Waahington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  42.25. 

A.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  610  Shoretiam  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

D.   (6)  44.023.08.    S.  (9)  44.023  04. 

A  W.  L.  Allen,  8606  Cameron  Street, 
SUver  Spring.  Md. 

B.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union. 
8605  Cameron  Street.  SUver  Spring.  Md. 

A.  William  B.  AUen.  917  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  United  Rubber.  Cork.  Linoleum,  and 
Plastic  Workers  of  America.  High  at  Hill 
Street.  Akron.  Ohio. 

O.    (6)    tl.eOO.      E.    (0)     4422.42. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Alphln,  M.  D..  1623  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Assodatton.  635 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago    111 

D.    (6)    4875.     E.   (»)    477.95. 

A.  Joseph   Amann.  343   Munsey   Bulldlmr 
/Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Engineers  and  Scientists  of  America. 
Muns(py  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  American  BotUers  at  Carix>nated  Bever- 
ages. 1128  16th  Street  NW.,  Wiishlngton  D.  C 

D.  (6)    ♦1.430.31.     E.    (9)    $1,274.87. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society.  521  West  57th 
Street.  New  York  City. 

E.  (9)   46.924.06. 

A.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

D.   (6)   43,783.03.     E.   (9)   4,2763.02. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $9,708.99.     E.   (9)    $7,708.99. 

A.  American  Parm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  HI  and 
425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   430.626.     E.   (9)   427,053. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor,  901  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  KW.,  Washington,  D  C 

E.  (9)   418.570J2. 

A.  American  Federation  of  iMtaot  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organiaations.  901  M 
sachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  a 

E.   (9)   410.144.25. 

A.  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  Inc..  1370  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  American   Hotel   Association,  221  West 
87th  Street.  New  Tork,  N.  T. 
t>.   (6)    4153.137.29. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers. 99  John  Street,  New  Tork.  N.  Y. 

B.  (9)    42,784.10. 

A.  American  Life  Convention.  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   4475.15.     E.   (9)   4475.15. 

A.  American  Marine  Hull  Insurance  Syndi- 
cate. 90  John  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)    $1,142.04. 
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A.  American     Medical      AsaocUtion. 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Ctilcago.  IlL 
D.   (6)   426.48833.     E.   (9)   429.4460)2. 

A.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo 
D.    (6)    415,515.77.     B.   (9)    $5,347.50. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc,  S 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $17,153.90.     E.   (9)    $3,10837. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
Development  Fund  (Legislative),  8001  Jen- 
kins Arcade,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
D.   (6)    $540.65.     E.   (9)    $540.65. 

A.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  SUeet,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  American  parents  Committee.  Inc.,  132 
Third  Street  6E.,  Washington.  D.  C.  and  52 
Vanderbllt  Avenue,  ^ew  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $9,814.19. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West 
50th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $131.     E.  (9)   $11,853. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)   $120. 

A.  American  Retail  Federation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $85,108.12.     E.   (9)    $12,231.90. 

A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $l,-7aOSl.     E.   (9)   41,780.91. 

A.  American   Sugar   Beet   Industry   Policy 
Committee,  600  Sugar  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.  (6)   $85. 

A.  The  American  Tarlir  League.  Inc..  19 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  American   Tramp   Shipowners    Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  11  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)  $1,000.    B.   (9)  43,459.01. 


A.  American   Trucking    Assolcations,   Inc.. 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  410,290.06.    B.   (9)  412,567.90. 

A.  American  Wareboosemcn's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  American  Zionist  Committee  for  Public 
Affairs.  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $13,068.12.      E.   (9)    $7,95933. 


r 


A.  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective  Con- 
ference, 016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  42.760.    B.   (9)  42,77383. 

A.  Samuel  W.  Anderson,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Watch  AssoclaUon,  Inc.,  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Waahingtcm,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  46.249.99. 

A.  John  R.  Arent,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  4900.    E.   (9)  43. 

A.  Hector  M.  AHng,  826  Woodward  BofM- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  J<rtuis -Man vine  Corp.,  22  BMrt  40th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (4)  41,260. 


636         A.  Arkansas     Railroad     Committee,     1115 
Boyle  Building.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

B.  Class  1  railroads  operating  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

A.  Arnold.  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th 
SUeet  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Indians  of  California 

A.  W.  C.  Arnold.  200  Colman  Buildiiut 
Seattle,  Wash.  -  ''* 

B.  Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc.,  2Q0  Col- 
man Building,  Seattle.  Wash. 

A.  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation, 
23  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 
E.   (9)  $1,686.24. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  Munsey  Building.  Washington, 
u.  c 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D    C 
D.   (6)  $14,457.45.     E.   (9)  $14,457.45. 

A.  Association  of  American  Ship  Owners 
76  Beaver  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Association    of    Casualty    and    Surety 
Companies.  60  John  Street,  New  York  N  Y 
D.   (6)   $1,865.31.     E.  (9)   $1,865.31. 

A.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
474  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  IlL 

A.  Edward  Atkfasr^l  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  ^ 

B.  National  AssociatW-'Tjf  Shoe  Chain 
Stores.  Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 

D.   (6)     $250.    E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Charles  E.  Babcock.  Route  4,  Box  126, 

Vienna,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $147.    E.  (9)  436.30. 

A.  Georgp  B.  Baker,  808  Memorial  Drive, 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John  A.  Baker. 

B.  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers'  Union), 
1404  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $2,584.96.    E.  (9)  $13332. 

A.  H.  M.  Baldrige. 

B.  U.  S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  J.  H.  BaUew,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   42.437.50. 

A.  Hartman  Barber.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Buiphjyees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D.   (6)    41,067.71.     «.    (4)    $433.79. 

Ai.'Joel  Barlow,  701  Union  Trvtst  BulMing. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Hudson  Bay  Mining  and  Smelting  Co., 
Lt<L.  600  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Canada,  et  aL  . 
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A.  Joel  Barlow.  701  Union  Trust  Building. 
Waslilngton.  D.  C. 

B.  NaUonal  Machine  Tool  BxiUdera'  Amo- 
clatlon,  2071  3aat  102(1  Street,  Cleveland, 
Oblo. 

A.  James  M.  Barnes.  1039  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Reciprocal  Inter-Insurers  Pederal  Tax 
Committee.  United  Artists  Building.  Detroit. 
Mlcb. 

s.  (9)  tias-e?. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Bamett.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.   C. 

D.   (6)  8792.80.     B.  (9)  8132.86. 

A.  Irrln  L.  Barney.  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

D.   (6)  82,825. 

A.  R.  H.  Barry,  121  15th  Avenue  North. 
Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  30 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

S.   (9)  8346.25. 

A.  F.  W.  H.  Beauchamp,  26  OTarell  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
26  OTarrell  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


American  Institute  of  Marine  Underwriter*, 
the  Association  of  Marine  Underwriters  of  the 
Unlfcd  States.  American  Cargo  War  Risk  Re- 
Insurance  Exchange.  American  Marin*  Hull 
Insurance  Syndicate. 

D.   (6)  83.500.     S.  (9)  880'. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C 

B.  Massachusetu    ProtecUve    AaeocUtlon. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

K.  (9)  815.24. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  731  Washington  BuUd- 
Ing.  Washington,  D.   C. 

B.  Paul  Revere  LAfe  Insurance  Co..  Worces- 
ter. Mass. 

K.   (9)    815.23. 

A.  Henry  Bison.  Jt.,  917  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 
360  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    81.000.     E.   (9)    8173.77. 


A.  J.  A.  Belrne.  1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Communications   Workers   of   America. 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Julia  D.  Bennett,  Hotel  Congressional. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

X.   (9)   81.672.79. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Benson.  401  Third  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  12030  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)  84,500. 

A.  Berge.  Fox  &  Arent.  1002  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  O.  B.  Macke  Corp..  212  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C:  Automatic  Canteen 
Company  of  America.  Merchandising  Mart 
Plasa.  Chicago,  111.;  National  Automatic 
Merchandising  Association,  7  South  Dear- 
born Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Carl  H.  Berglund.  1306  Washington 
Building.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

A.  Tell  Berna.  2071  East  102d  Street.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 2071  East  102d  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A.  Helen  Berthelot,  1808  Adams  Mill  Road 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  CoDununlcatlons  Workers  of  America, 
1806  Adams  Mill  Road  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  82.685.03.     X.  (9)  82,685.03. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller.  901  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor.  901  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  83.122.    K.   (9)  8297. 

A.  Blgham.  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston.  99 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y..  and  839  Shore- 
ham  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Companies  engaged  In  the  business  of 
marine   Insurance   and   as  members  of   the 


A.  John  H.   Blvlns.   50  West   50th  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Petroletim  Institute.  50  West 
50th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  James  C.  Black.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp..  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    8600.     E.   (9)    8500. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Blake,  4664 .  Reservoir  Road. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  SUtes  Cuban  Sugar  Council,  910 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    82,550      X.    (9)    8176J1. 

A.  William  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  Henry  W.  Blalock,  8r.,  1303  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Central  Electric  Power  Cooperative. 
Jefferson  City.  Mo.;  Northwest  Electric  Power 
Cooperative.  Cameron.  Mo.;  Western  Farm- 
ers Electric  Cooperative.  Anadarko,  Okla. 

D.    (6)    8250. 


A.  Charles  B.  Blankenshlp.  1808  Adams 
Mill  Road  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)  82.511.40.    S.   (9)  83.511.40. 

A.  Blue  Cross  Commission,  425  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Blum.  Llndsey  &  Powell,  1741  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  30  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Borax    Cartel    Story,    Inc..     132    Third 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    85220.     B.    (9)    852.20. 

A.  Joeeph  L.  Borda.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Lyie  S.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways. 
474  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  F.  Borth.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  General  Eletcrlc  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  8375.    K.  (9)  8168.35. 


A.  R.  B.  Bowden.  600  Folger  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C.  and  100  Merchants'  Ex- 
change Building.  St.  LouU,  Mo. 

B.  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation, 100  Merchants'  Exchange  Bxiildlng. 
Bt.  Louis.  Mo.  

A.  Charles  M  Boyer.  3517  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Reserve  Offlcers'  Association  of  the 
United  ^Plates,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C.    

A.  Bocell   ft    Jacobs.   Inc..    305    North   La 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  IlL 
D.  (6)  83.793.20. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady.  3347  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brew- 
ery. Flour.  Cereal.  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America.  2347  Vine  SUeet,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

A.  Harold  P.  Braman.  907  Ring  Building. 
18th  and  M  SUeets  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  907 
Ring  Building.  18th  and  M  StreeU  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Harry  R.  Brashear.  610  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  WUltam  A.  Bresnahan.  1424  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1424   16th   Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   833&  

A.  James  M.  Brewbaker.  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.   C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
3  East  48th  Street  New   York,  N.  T. 

A.  Clark  L.  Brody,  4000  North  Grand 
River  Avenue.  Lansing.  Mich. 

B  Michigan  Farm  Bureau.  4000  North 
Grand  River  Avenue.  Lansing.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    841538.      E.    (9)    837  80. 

A.  W  S  Bromley,  220  East  42d  Street.  Hew 
York.  N.   Y. 

B.  American  Pxilpwood  Association.  330 
East   42d   Street.  New   York,   N.   T. 

K.  (9)  8350. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding.  215  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp..  315  Fremont 
Street,  San   Francisco.  Calif. 

A  Derek  Brooks.  1737  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C 

B  Nstlonal  Council  for  Exi>ort  Credits  391 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E    (9)  8141.38. 

A.  Derek  Brooks.  1737  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  New  York  Board  of  Trad*.  Inc.,  301 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)   81.140.     E.   (9)   8131.73. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam- 
ahlp  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Expre«s  and 
SUtlon  Employees.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.   <6)  83.351.71.     B.   (9)  83J51.71. 

A.  Brown.  Lund  and  Fitzgerald.  1635  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  83.400.    ■.  (9)  83.786.93. 

A.  Paul  W.  Brown,  935  South  Homan  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  m. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  ft  Co..  925  South  Ho- 
man Avenue,  Chicago,  Ul. 
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A.  ROBseU  B.  Blown,  1110  Btng  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C 

B  Independent  Petroleum  Aasociatlon  of 
America,  11 10  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  I 

E.   (9)   810.73.       I 

A  Thad  H.  Brown.  Jr,  1771  M  Street  HW.. 
Washington.  Dl  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Radio  ft  Tele- 
vision Broadc—ffa,,  1771 II  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C 

A.  John  N.  Brunn,  2212  M  Street  HW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Nation's  Health,  2212 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   iS)  82,374.98.     S.  (9j   857.95. 

A  George  a  Buck.  Jr..  18S2  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  9905,  Memfrtils,  Tenn. 

A.  Henry  H.  Bnctanan.  54  Bnckman  Build- 
ing. J.acksonnne.  FJa. 

B.  Florida     Inland     Navigation     District,  " 
Ctttzcns  Bank  BuUdlng.  Bunnell.  Fla. 

D.   (6)   81.350.     E.  (9)    834.08. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B.  The  Ship  Cans)  Authority  of  the  Stete 
of  Florida.  730  Florida  Title  Building.  Jack- 
sonville. Fla. 

D.  (6)   81J»a 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing. JackaocvUie.  Fla. 

B.  The    Vulcan    petlnning    Co.,   Sewaren. 

V.  J.  j  . 

-  A.  Bureau  of  Accident  and  Health  Under- 
writers. 60  John  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Robert  R.  .Neal,  Resident  Counsel.  1701  K 
Bueet  NW..  SuiU  1100.  Washington.  D.  C 

E.  (9)    884.92. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  740  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Bnrgei  Tire  Consultant  Serrlee.  250 
West  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.  T.;  National 
I^pderatlon  of  Independent  Business.  740 
Washington  BuiMln(g.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Donald  T.  Burke,  1200  18th  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Oom- 
pantes,  1300  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    8107.50.     B.   (9)    118.50. 

A.  Harold  Burk*. 

B.  U.  &  Cane  Sugar  Reflnen  Aaaociatlon, 
115  Pearl  Street,  New  Yorfc.  M.  Y. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Burke,  718  Jackson  Place 
NW.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

B.  United  AutomobUe,  Aircraft  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America, 
8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  DeUoit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)   81.405.     E.   (9)   8062. 

A.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Asaoctatton.  Poet  Office  Box  860,  Lexington. 
Ky. 

D.   (6)    810.097.65.     E.   (9)    86.642.43. 

A.  George  B.  Bumham.  132  Third  Street 
SE^  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Numerous  stocklK>kler8  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co..  132  Third  Street  S£.,  Washli«- 
ton,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    863.32.     E.   (9)    863.32. 

.-    A.  F.   Hugh  Burns,  821   Cafrlta  BtiUdlng, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Aaaoeiation, 
821  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Bernard  N.  Bumatlne,  900  F  Street  MW., 
Washington,   D.  C. 

B.  Jewelry  Industry  Tax  CommlVtae,  Inc.. 
50  Broadway,  Kem  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Orrin  A.  Burrows,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  IX  G. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW,  Washington. 

D.   (6)   82374.99. 

A.  Charles  C.  Butler.  425  Uth  Street  KW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  8250.     B.  (9)  82.16. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Butler,  1312  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
1312  MassachvisetU  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

D.  (6)  82J78.     E.  (9)   819. 

A.  Lawrence  V.  Byrnes,  401  Third  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.  of  L.  E  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.^O)  03.SlS.5O. 

A.  C.  O.  CaStej.  1145  19th  Street  WW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  203-A  Liberty  Life  Building. 
Charlotte.  N.  C. 

D.  (6)  8700.20.    X.  (9>  81& 

A.  Carl  C.  CampbelT,  1832  M  Street  NW., 
Wa^ti««on.  D.  a 

B.  National  Cotton  Cooncll  of  America, 
Post  OlQee  Bos  9006.  MemplilB.  Tenn. 

A.  Jamee  A.  Campbell,  000  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Eaployeee.  900  F  Street  NW..  Waahlngton. 
D    C. 

D.   (6)  83.602.4L     B.  (9)  8260.23. 

A.  John  L.  Carey.  270  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Accountants,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)   81.000.     E.  (9)  860. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr.  1320  Penncylvahla 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  ft  Sons.  Inc..  Penotaeeot 
Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  T.  C.  Carroll.  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Henderson  H.  Carson,  600  First  National 
Bank,  Canton.  Ohio,  and  744  PennsylTanla 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  East  Ohio  Gas  Co,  1405  East  Sixth 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   81.000.     E.   (9)   8300. 

A.  Albert  X.  Carter.  1026  lOth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co..  246  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   83.000.    E.  (9)   81.631.13. 

A.  Chaunoey  p.  Carter,  Jr.,  OOO  World  Cen- 
ter Building.  Washti^iton.  D.  C 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers' 
Association,  1603  Ocrington  Avenue,  Evan- 
ston.  lU. 

A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  P.  <X  Box  798.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

B.  Railroad  PensLcm  Oonfer«Me.  P.  O.  Box 
798,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


A.  William  L.  Carter,  1013  14th  Street  HW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  c£  Independent 
Tire  Dealers.  Inc..  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Benjamin  F.  Castle,  1146  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Milk  Industry  FouzkdaUon,  1146  19th 
Street  NW,  Washington.  D.  G. 

A.  Larry  Cates,  861  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Clarence  N.  Sayen.  president.  Air  Line 
Pilots'  Association.  5&th  Street  and  Cicero 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    82.550. 

A.  Francis  R.  Cawiey,  1101  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers'  Association.  Inc., 
232  Martiaon  Avenue,  New  York.  M.  Y. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C 

A.  Justice  M.  Chaaabers.  2621  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  M.  Golodetz  ft  Co,  120  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  M.  Y. 

D.   (6)  83.817. 

A.  Christian  Amendment  Movement.  004 
Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  <6)  08,902.02.     X.  <9)  HJU»A%. 

A.  Bari  W.  Clarlc,  183  Third  Stewet  SE., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Oommtt- 
tee,  132  Third  Street  SE  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   («)  8026.     E.   (0)  8101.46. 

A.  Omer  W.  Clark.  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  5555  Ridge 
Avenue,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  83.792.32. 

A.  Bohert  M.  Clark.  625  RKrtraKatv>  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B  The  Atchison.  .Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co,  80  Bast  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago, 
lU. 

D.   (6)  85.035. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service. 
692  Shoreham  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Clarence  E.  Cleveland,  Mon^lier.  Vt. 

B.  Vermont  State  Railroads  Asaodatlon. 
Mpntpeller,  Vt. 

A.  Clay  L.  Cochran,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1303  New  Hampshire  Avenue  KW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  8137.50. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Colman.  1300  First  National- 
Soo  Line  Bulldli^.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  First  Bank  Stock  Corp.,  400  First  Na- 
tional-Soo  Line  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  81.580. 

A.  Colorado  River  Association.  306  West 
•third  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  89,015.85. 

A.  Conunlttee  for  Broadening  Commercial 
Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financing,  50 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (6)  8600JZ1.  . 

A.  Committee  on  Japanese  Amnlcan  Eval- 
uation Clalnu.  12427  Milton  Street,  Los 
geles.  Calif. 
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-  A.  Committee  for  the  Nation  "ft  "Healthy  2212 
If  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   («)  •609.48.    E.   (9)  97393.81. 

A.  Committee  for  Pipe  Line  Companies.  418 
Munsey  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
K.   (9)  $17,263.30. 

A.  Committee  for  Retvim  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property,  926  National 
Press  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $200. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
O.   (6)  $200.    E.   (9)  $23,607.17. 

A.  Communications   Workers   of   America, 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $1,004,216.50.    K.  (9)  $5,196.43. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Condon.  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Amana  Refrigeration.  Inc.,  Amana,  Iowa. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Condon,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Waehlngton.  D.  C. 

•  B.  Independent  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Trucking  Industry.  Inc. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Condon,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Salt  Producers  Association.  726  La  Salle- 
Wacker  Building,  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Lawrence  R.  Condon.  165  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Estate  of  Mary  Clark  DeBrabant  and 
Katherlne  C.  WllUams,  120  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

A.  John  C.  Cone,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways  System, 
815   15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Conference      for      Inland      Waterways. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
X.  (9)  $676. 

A.  Conference  of  Local  Airlines.  800  World 
Center  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Congress   of    Indiistrlal    Organizations, 
718  Jackson  Place  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $16,468.34.     K.    (9)    $16,468.34. 

A.  Julian     D.     Conover,     Ring     Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway.  222  East  Superior 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  222  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,625.    E.    (9)    $2,625. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,   1100  Bowen  Bulld- 
.  Ing.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Milton   Cooper.    1100  Bowen  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Nationwide  TraUer  Rental  System.  512 
South  Market  Street.  Wichita,  Kans. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1100  Bowen  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    H    WaU 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1100  Bowen  Building 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston- 
Salem.  N.  C. 


A.  WUmer  A.   Cooper,   104  C  Street   NX.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 104  C  Street  NB..  Washington,  D.  C. 

.     D.      (6)    $1,437.50.     E.   (9)    $17.77. 


A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Association.  Inc.,  343  South  Dear- 
born Street.  Chicago,  m. 

E.   (9)    $1,025.  I 

A.  Cordage     Legislative     Committee,     350 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $1,525.06. 

A.  John  M.  Costello,  3434  Porter  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  League  for  an  Undivided  Ire- 
land. 122  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $850. 

A.  Cotton.  Brenner  &  Wrlgley.  225  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Martin  Aloyslus  Madden,  27  West  96th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,500,     E.    (9)   $2.21. 

A.  Edward  J.  Coughlln.  900  F  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Fe<}eratlon  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 900  F  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

D.  (6)    $195.     E.    (9)    $20. 

A.  Council  of  Local  Oas  Companies,  724 
14th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $6.56Ii25.  > 

A.  A.  M.  Crawford,  718  Title  and  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix.  Arlx. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  RaU- 
way  Co..  121  East  Sixth  Street.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  and  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  66  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc, 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 
D.    (6)   $17,618.89.     X.  (9)   $552. 

A.  Robert  A.  Crlchton,  1701  E  Street  HW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  \M9  Convention.  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

D.   (6)  $61.40. 

A.  Edward  B  Croeland.  195  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenus 
NW  .  Washington.  D   C. 

B  American  Telephone  ft,  Telegraph  Co. 
19o  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y 

D.   (6)  $4,375. 

A.  John  C.  Cuneo.  Post  OflJce  Box  1054  Mo- 
desto, Calif. 

B.  The  Townsend  Plan,  Inc..  6875  BroMl- 
way  Avenue,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $1,740.71.     X-   (9)   81.791.68. 
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A.  Ralph  B    Cimiss.  917  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association 
420  Seventh  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $525. 

A.  Bernard  Cushman.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  O.  David  Zimrlng.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C.  and  11  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  IlL 

A.  R- Amml  Cutter.  S3  SUte  Street.  Boston- 
Mass. 

B.  Oeary  Gottlieb.  Friendly  A  Ball  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)  87,000.    K.  (9)  810.42. 


A.  Dairy    Industry    Commlttse.    619    Barr 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $4,060. 

A.  R.  Harvey  Dastrup,  426  13th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Biu-eau  Federation. 
2300  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,407.    X.  (b)  $23.33. 

A.  Paul  J.  Daugherty.  Columbtis.  Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce.  820  Hunt- 
ington Bank  Building,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

D.   (6;   $650. 

A.  Joan  David,  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C.  / 

B.  National  Committee  on  Parcel  Poet 
Size  and  Weight  LlmltaUons.  1146  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Joan  David.  1146  19tta  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  on  Business  Mall.  106 
West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Bertram  O.  Davis.  16C8  K  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  IndlanapolU.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $1,515. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  La  Sails 
Street.  Chicago  111. 

B  Chicago  Bridge  A  Iron  Co..  1306  West 
106th  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A  Charles  W  Davis.  1  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Clearing  Industrial  District.  Inc..  88 
South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B  OnUrlo  Land  Co..  807  Lonsdale  Build- 
ing, Duluth,  Minn. 

X.   (9)  $73  38. 

A  Charles  W.  Davis.  I  North  L«  Salle 
Street.   Chicago.   111. 

B  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Cb..  149 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y, 

E.  (9)   8149.54. 

A.  Sherlock  Davis.  1117  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Sutes  Cuban  Sugar  Council.  810 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc..  Empire  Stats 
BuUdlng,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Tony  T  Dechant.  1876  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Farmers  Education  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union), 
1404  New  York  Avenue  NW .  Washington, 
D.  C:  and  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $750. 

A.  Delaware     River     VaUey     AsaocUtlon, 

Rlverton.  N.  J. 

A.  Richard  A.  Dell.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1303  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW, 
Washington.   D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $787.50, 

A.  Caslmtr  DeRham.  Jr..  63  StaU  Street. 
Boston.  Mass. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Friendly  ft  Ball.  224 
Southern  Building,   Washington,  D.   O. 
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A.  R.  T.  DeVany,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A  CecU  B  Dickson.  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc  .   1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6>    $3,900.     E    (9)    $1,300. 

A.  George  J.  Dletz,  426  13th  sjtreet,  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $583  33.     £.  (9)   $2.14. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Sacramento- Y61o  Port  District.  312 
Courthouse.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $2,710.50.      E.    (9)    $85  50. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans  National 
Headquarters.  5555  Ridge  Avenue.  ClnclnnaU 
Ohio. 

£.  (9)  $6,145.56. 

A.  Dtcabled  Officers'  Association.  1604  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $2,750. 

A.  District  of  Columbia  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries Committee.  1625  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $695.65.    E.  (9)  $69565. 

A.  District  Lodge.  No.  44.  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  1029  Vermont 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $16.25964.     E.   (9)    $16,889.12. 

A.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D   C. 

X.   (9)    $9,092.47. 

A.  James  L.  Donnelly.  39  South  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  39 
South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)   $348.12. 

A.  Robert  F.  Donoghue,  236  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Tankshlp  Association. 
25  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D,   (6)    $1,625. 

A.  Thomas    J.    Donovan,    155    East    44th 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
X.   (9)    $119.23. 

A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett.  60  John  Street.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Association   of   Casualtv   ft   Surety   Co 
60  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $112.50. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  States  Government, 
900  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,347.68.     E.   (9)    $68. 

A.  John  E.  Dougherty,  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Suburban 
Station  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  Robert  B.  Dougherty.  1319  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1319  18th  Street  NW,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $2,600.  ' 

A.  James  W.  Douthat,  818  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mantifacturers. 
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A.  M.  J.  Dowd.  EI  Centro.  Calif. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

A.  Adin   M.   Downer.   610   Wire   Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $1,750.    E.  (9)  $36.76. 

A.  W.    A.    Dozier,   Jr.,    17    Molton    Street. 
Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. State  Office  Building.  Montgomery.  Ala. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.    E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Ben  EKiBols,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association.  Sauk 
Centre.  Minnesota. 

D.   (6)    $2,869.50.  7 

A.  Stephen     M.     DuBrul.     6-Kl     General 
Motors  Building,  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  Ely.  McCart/  and  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association  1757 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Ely.  Miek^arty  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building.  Vl^ashlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  207  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A./Ely.  McCarty  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

^.  East  Bay  Municipal  UtUlty  DUtrlct,  512 
16th  Street.  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.   -E.  (9)  $37.69. 
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A.  J.  R.  Dunkerley,   12  Bast  36th  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  / 

D.   (6)   $462.60.    E.  (9)  $86.         j 

A.  William  M.  Dunn,  1808  Adams  Mill  Road 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Communications   Workers   of   America. 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Dwight.  Royall.  Harris,  Koegel  &  Caskey, 
Wire  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp..  444 
West  56th  Street.  New  York  City,  et  al. 

D.   (6)   $20,897.62.     B:  (9)   $6.91. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak.  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $900. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Dwyer,   1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West 
60th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)   $8,276.    E.  (9)  $485.86. 


A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York,  N.  Y..  and  740  11th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $8.13.    E.  (9)  $30.27. 


A.  Herman  Edelsberg,  1003  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  An  tl -Defamation  League  of  B'nal 
B'rith,  615  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $140.    E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Ehlers,  1026  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
33  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Ehrlich,  1367  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  and  Counsel  of 
Business  Schools,  Homer  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  1420  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.  C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan.  Inc..  6876  Broadway 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $910. 

A.  John  H.  Else,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Ltmiber  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 302  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $3,050.     E.   (9)   $196. 


A.  Ely,  McCarty  and  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  DUtrict,  El  Centro. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $36.06. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California.  909  South  Broad- 
way. Los  Angeles'.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $4,972.50.     E.   (9)   $21.31. 

A  Ely,  McCnrty  and  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Water  Project  Authority  of  the  State 
of  California,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $2,250. 

A  Ely,  McCarty  and  Dimcan.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Water  Resources  Board  of  the  State  of 
California,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

A  Robert  B.  Ely  3d,  1600  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

B.  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Emergency  Conservation  Committee.  767 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
D.    (6)    $117.25.     E.    (9)    $4,602.64. 

A.  K.  Blyth  Emmons.  925  l&th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National    Small    Business   Men's    Aaso^ 
elation.  Inc..  2334  Central  SUeet.  Evanston. 
III. 

D.  (6)    $2,700.     E.   (9)    $241.66. 

A.  Engineers  and  Scientists  of  America, 
Munsey  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Myles  W.  -English.  966  NaUonal  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference, 
Inc..  966  National  Press  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  The  Ethanol  Institute,  624  Associates 
Building,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

E.  (9)   $791.42. 

A.  Charles  J.  Fain.  1303  New  Hampshlrs 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C, 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1303  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D  C. 

D.  (6)  $274.60. 

A.  Edward  Falck  ft  Co.,  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Bridgeport  Gas  Ught  Co.,  816  Main 
Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  et  al. 

D.   (6)    $6,156.25.     E.   (9)   $3,823.28. 

A.  Far  East  Group.  Inc,  917  IBtta  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $2,025.     X.   (9)   $1,004  66. 
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A.  Fmmera  Mueattonal  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street.  Den- 
yrt.  Oolo.,  and  1404  Hew  York  Atenue  MW, 
WMblngton.  D.  C.  ■ 

XX   (6)    (37.290.52.     S.   (9)    920382.21. 

A.  Harold  B.  Fellow*.  1771  W  8tr««t  HW.. 
Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Aaaoctatton  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
Tlalon  Broadcaatera,  1771  N  Streat  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

A.  John  A.  Perguaon.  918  leth  Street  NW.. 
WasbLngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Nat\iral  Oaa  Aaaodatlon  of 
America.  918  leth  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (0)   83.790. 

A.  Joalah  Perrta.  510  Union  Truat  Bnlldlng. 
Waahlngton.  D   C. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League.  New  Or- 
leans. La.;  United  States  Sugar  Corporation. 
Clewtoton.  Pla.;  Fellamere  Sugar  Producers 
Aaaoelatlon.  PeiUunere.  Pla. 

D.    (8)    84.150. 

A.  Maurice  W.  PllUua.  703  National  Preaa 
BuUdtng.  Washln(?tcn.  D    C 

B.  Kasser  DlatUlers  Products  Corp..  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

S.  (9)   848.20. 

A.  Jamea  Plnucane.  926  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Committee    for    Return   of    Confiscated 
j  German  and  Japanese  Property.  926  National 

Prsaa  Building.  Waahlngton.  O.  C. 
D.   (6)    8100. 

A.  Bernard  If.  Fitzgerald.  1625  I  Street 
KW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brown.  Lund  &  Fitzgerald.  1620  I  Street 
!  WW..  Washlni^ton,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    8270. 

A.  Stephen  PltTgei'ald  h  Co.,  57S  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N    T. 

B.  National  Association  of  Klectrlc  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

A.  Berchmans  T.  Fltzpatrlck.  1101  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Wood.  King  *  Dawaoa.  48  WaU  Btreet. 
Mew  York.  N.  T. 

I.   (9)  8325. 

A.  Roger  Fleming.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Wa.'ihlngton.  D.  C. 

B    American     Farm     Btireau     Federation, 
i  1300  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 
O.   (6)  81.500.     B.   (9)  811.97. 

A.  Donald  O  Fletcher.  820  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Bust  Prevention  Aaeoclatlon.  820  Mid- 
land Bank  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.   (6)  82.2S0.     B.   (•)  8150  45. 

A.  John  F.  Ploberf .  800  World  Center 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturer* 
AseocUtlon.  1809  Orrlnctoo  Avenue.  %smxi»- 
ton.  111. 

A.  John  F.  Flobarg.  800  World  Center 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Conference  of  Local  AirUnea.  800  World 
Center  Building.  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

A.  Florida     Cltrua     Mutual      (laglilaUTe 
fund) .  Lakelacd.  Fla. 
S.   (9)  8134047. 

A.  Florida  Xnlaad  Vavlfatlon  Dlatrlcl 
OKlaena  Bank  Biilldlnf.  fimrttll.  Fla^ 

B.  (9)  81:874.03. 


A.  Florida  Railroad  Association.  404  Mld- 
yette-Moor  Building.  Tallahaasee.  Fla. 

D.    (6)  84.000.     E.    (9)  82.530.95. 

A.  Mra.  J.  A.  Ford.  1420  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Townaend    Plan.   Inc..   8878   Broadway. 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  ^ 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Asaoclatlon.  Poet  OlDce 
Box  7284.  StaUon  C.  AtlaiHa.  Da. 


A.  J.  Carter  Fort.  929  Trai^portatlon 
Building.  Washington.  DC  \ 

B.  Association  ot  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    82.048  75.     B.   (9)    8278  87. 

A  James  F  Fort.  1424  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  American  Trucking  Association.  Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  0. 

D.  (6)  8175.    B.  (9)  814  25. 

A.  Charles  B.  Foster.  1701  18th  StrMt  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Dtaabled  American  Veterans.  5556  Ridge 

Avenue.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  82.423  12. 

A  Ronald  J  Fmilta.  195  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  v..  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway.  New  York.  N    Y. 

D    (6)  82.250 

A.  Powter.  Leva.  Rawea  h  Symington.  1701 
K  Street  NW  .  Washlnfrton.  DC 

B.  Waterways  Council  Opposed  to  Re^ila- 
tton  Extension.  21  West  Street.  New  York. 
NY. 

E.  (9)  815.60. 

A  L.  S  Franklin.  2209  Plnecroft  Road. 
Oreensboro.  N.  C. 

B  National  Tax  Relief  Coalition.  2300 
Ptnecroft  Road.  Oreensburo.  N.  C. 

O.   (8)    9680.     B.    (9)    8680. 

A.  Oeorge  H.  Frates.^  1168  National  Frees 
Building.  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B    National    Asaoclatlon    at    Retail    Oruf- 

gt^ts. 

D    (6)  83.900      B.  (9)  82.398. 

A.  C.  B.  Fraaler.  734  14tli  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B  Council  of  Local  Oaa  Companlee.  724 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D   C 

A.  Walter  Freedman.  829  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Patchcfue-Plymouth  MlUa  Corp..  3M 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  H.  Y. 

B.   (9)  918  23. 

A.  Philip  F.  Friadlander.  tt^  1012  14tb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Independ- 
ent Tire  Dealers.  Inc..  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Prlendfl  Committee  on  National  Legls- 
Utlon,  104  C  Street  NB..  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 
D.   (8)   818.772.98.     B.   (9)    818.014  43 

A.  Wallace  H.  Fulton.  1625  K  Street  WW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Ajjoclatlon  o<  Secxirltlea  Deal- 
ers. Inc.  "^^ 

D.  (8)  8«2S. 

A.  Lawrence  R.  OaU.  818  loth  Street  WW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Watural  Oae  Aaeortatloa  of 
America.  918  16th  SUeet  WW..  Waahlnctoa. 
DC. 

O.  (i)  (Mft. 


A.  M.  J.  Oalvtn.  907  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing. St  Paul.  Minn. 

B.  MlnncaoU  Ratlroada. 
D.  (6)  8600. 


Earl  H   Oammona.  1735  De  flalea  Street 
Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Marlon  R.  Oarstang.  1781  Z  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
1731   I  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

D.   (8>   810. 

A.  Oaa  Appliance  Manufacturera  Asaocla- 
tlon. Inc..  60  East  43d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
D.  (6)  872.79.    B.  <9)  83>40  86. 

A.  Ous  P.  Qclssler.  1575  Sherman  Streel. 
Denver,  Colo. 

B  Farmers  Educational  h  Cooperative 
Union  of  America.  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW .  Waahlngton.  D.  C.  and  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)    8750. 

A  General  Oaa  Committee.  1836  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (8)  814.575.    E.  (9)  87.254.28. 

A  J.  M.  George.  166  Center  Street.  Winona, 
Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-SUte  Manufacturers  Aaeod-^ 
aUon.  163  165  Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn." 

D.  (8)  81.500. 

A.  Oeorge.  Brehmer.  and  McMahon.  165 
Center  SUect.  Wtnuna.  Minn. 

B  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companlea.  163  165  Center  Street.  Winona. 
Minn 

D.   (6)  83.000. 

A  Leo  E.  Oeorge.  711  14th  Street  WW.. 
Washington.  D.  C 

B  National  Federation  of  Poet  OOce 
Clerks.  711  14th  Street  WW..  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

D    (6)  83.000. 

A  Gerhard  A.  Oesell.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B  Transamerlca  Corp..  4  ColumlnM  Ave- 
nue. San  Franelaoo.  Calif. 

D.   (8)  82.250.    B  (9)  82.108.38. 

A  Ernest  Glddlnga.  1201  16th  SUeet  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Dtvuinn  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
latlons  of  the  National  E'JucatJnn  AMi^iclrttlon 
of  the  United  SUtes.  1201  16th  Street  WW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

D.   (8)  81.509J8.    E.  (9)  867  06. 

A.  Letf  GlUUd.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Transportation  Asaoclatlon  of  America. 
1001  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW..  Wachlnctoo. 

D.a 

A.  Hugh  V  GIttlnger.  /r..  1000  Vermont 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Washington  Real  Estate  Board.  1000 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  O. 

A.  Henry    W.    OoodaU.    28    East    Jackson 

Boulevard.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  AssocUtlon,  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building.  St.  i-f»«'tf|.  Mo. 

D.  (8)  81J78. 

A.  Nathaniel  B.  Goodrich.  1036  I  Btreat 
WW  .  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Jewlah  Cotnmlttee,  SM  Fourth 
Avenue.  Wew  York.  N.  Y. 

O.  i6)  8182.49.    B.  (9)  $13.7t. 
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A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley.  1767  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chlcitgo.  lU. 

D.   (6)  8375. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  O. 
D.   (6)95.287.09.    £.(9)95.625.89.      . 

A.  Grain  and  Peed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation. 100  Merchants  Exchange  Building. 
St.  Louis.  Mo  4 

B.  (9)    970  60.  j 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen,  318- 
418  Keith  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    812.170.20.     E.   (9)    97,853.37. 

A.  Robert  A.  Grant.  624  Associates  Bulld- 
Inff.  South  Bend.  Ind. 

B    The    Ethanol    Institute,   624   Associates 
Building.  South  Bend.  Ind. 
I  D.   (6)   9300.     E.   (9)    9791.42. 
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A.  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Gray.  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW  .  Washington.  D   C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Ernest  W.  Greene.  723  Investment 
Building.  Washington.  D   C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 
Post  Office  Box  2450.  Honolulu.  T.  H. 

A.  Francis  T.  Greene.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washini^ton.  D.  C,  and  11  Broadway,  New 
York.  N    Y. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C^ 
and   11   Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    93.500.     E.   (9>    9203.09. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln.  731  Waahlngton  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

.  D.   (6)   91.875.  ! 

A.  Jerry  N  Grlffln,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing.  Washington.   D.   C. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc.,  Empire  Bute 
Building,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Weston  B.  Grimes.  436  Bowen  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Carglll.  Inc..  200  Grain  Exchange,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 

D.  (6)   96,000.     B.  (9)   8839.68. 

A.  I.  J  Oromnne.  looi  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  O.  David  Zimrlng.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C.  and  11  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  John  J.  Gunther.  1341  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   91,519.96.     E.   (9)    9346.86. 

A.  Mrs.  Violet  M.  Gunther.  1341  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  81.660.98.    E.   (9)  8506.76. 

A.  Frank  E.  Haas,  260  Union  Station  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
474  Union  SUUon  BuUdlng.  Chicago,  IlL 

A.  Hal  H.  Hale.  423  TransporUtlon  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building,  Waahlncton,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   84147.    B.  (9)   M9.73. 


A.  Hugh  P.  Hall,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   81.000.     E.   (9)   94  87. 

A.  Radford  Hall.  801  East  17th  Avenue. 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation. 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    92,047.50. 

A.  E.  C.  Hallbeck,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  711  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)   92,395.80.     E.   (9)   9162.97. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Haouner,  26  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  26  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)     91,526.50.      E.   (9)     9401.50. 

A.  Harold  P.  Hammond,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 6  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  William  A.  Hanscom.  805  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union — CIO.  1840  California 
Street,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)   92,055.     E.   (9)   9180. 

A.  Murray  Hanson,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

E.  (9)    91.284  31. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Marufacttirers. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Hardy.  1735  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 
485  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harper,  1413  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Business  Publications,  Inc.. 
1413  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  H.  B.  Harris  3d,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Wafihlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mai^,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   8406.25.     B.   (9)   80.14. 

A.  Winder  R.  Harris,  441  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  21 
West  Street.  New  York^.  N.  Y. 

A.  T.  Wade  Harrison,  Pennsylvania  BuUd- 
lng, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  UL 

D.  4fi)    81.710.50.     E.   (9)    87. 

A.  Merwin  K.  Hart,  7501  Empire  State 
Building,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Economic  Council,  Inc.,  7601 
Bmplre  State  BuUdlng,  New  York,  W.  Y. 

D.  (6)  9100. 

A.  Stephen  H.  Hart,  630  Bqultable  BuUd- 
lng, Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Watlonal  live  Stock  Tax  Commlttea, 
801  Bast  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (8)  8602. 


A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    93.750.    E.  (9)  926.25. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Hays,  280  Union  Station 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways. 
474  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John  C.  Hazen,  808  Sheraton  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)    923J39. 

A.  Health  and  Accident  Underwriters'  Con- 
ference, 208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
ni.  ^ 

E.   (9)   994.92. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  1731  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers'  Federation. 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   9150. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  and  132  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Parents'  Committee.  Inc..  132 
Third  Street  6E..  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Canners'  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   9875.     E.  (9)   9218.15. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler.  907  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  907 
Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   9300. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon,  1002  Washington 
Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  96  Fulton  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y., 
and  1(X)2  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    999.75.     E.   (9)    999.75. 

A.  Clinton  M.  He«ter.  426  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  263 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  (6)   9600.     B.   (9)   929.44. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  426  Shoreham  BuUd- 
lng, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Hot  House 
Vegetable  Growers.  Poetofflce  Box  659,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

A.  'Clinton  M.  Hester,  426  Shoreham  BuUd- 
lng, Washington.  D  C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Foundation,  635 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  95.000.     E.   (9)  898.40. 

A.  Robert  C.  Hibben.  1105  Barr  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

E.  (9)  9553.33. 

A.  W.  J.  Hlckey,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)  8187.60. 

A.  M.  F.  Hleklln,  607  Bankers  TroBi  BuUd« 
Ing,  Dee  Moines.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Commlttae,  607  Bank««  ' 
Ttvmi  BiUldlng,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 
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A.  W.  S.  mmcworth.  734  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Council  of  Local  Oaa  CompanlM,  724 
14th  Street  NW..  Washlagton.  D.  C. 

A.  Ray    C.    Hlnman,    36    Broadway.    New 

Tort.  W.  T. 

B.  Socony  MobU  OU  Co.,  Inc..  36  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  ILSea  70.     X.   (9)  •11S.70. 

A.  L.  8.  Hltchner.  1145  19th  Street  NW^ 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1145  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Claude  B.  Hobbs.  1635  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemist*'  Aasodatlon, 
Inc  .  1625  I  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (•)  91.350. 

A.  n«nk  N.  RoflTmann.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Steelworkera  of  America.  1500 
Conunonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.   (•)  $3,000.     B.   (9)  $3,200. 

A.  Charles  M.  Holloway.  1201  16th  Street 
IfW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Le^slf  tlon  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Bducatlon  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  1201  10th  Street 
HW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $238.75. 

A.  J.  M.  Hood.  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
MW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Assocla- 
tloo.  3000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Ttetor  Hood.  4200  ClageU  Road.  HyatU- 
▼lUe.lfd. 

B.  Joiurneymen  Barbers.  Halrdreaaers.  Cos- 
metologists, and  Proprietors  International 
Union.  1141  North  Delaware.  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

A.  Samuel  H.  Home.  Munsey  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co..  1305  West 
lOSth  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

A.  Samuel  H.  Home.  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Estate  of  Thomas  C.  Dcnnehy,  deceased. 
M  South  La  SaUe   Street.   Chicago.  111. 

A.  Samuel  H.  Home.  Munsey  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co..  149 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

X.  (9)  $149.54. 

A.  Donald  X.  Horton.  222  West  ai^f^rw^ 
Street.  Chicago.  III. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
232  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  m. 


A.  Jesse  V.  Horton.  P.  O.  Box  2013.  Wash- 
lni;ton.  D.  C. 

B.  National   Association  of  Postal  Super- 
Tlsors.  Postofflce  Box  2013.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  <6)   $3,562.50.     B.  (9)  $80.80. 

A.  Harold  A.  Ho\uer.  1616  I  Street  NW.'. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Retired    Officers'    Assoelatloa.     161$    X 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Mrs.  Jency  Price  Houser.  1420  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Wnshlngton.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)   $1,213.56.     K.  (9)   $1,213.56. 


A.  S.  H.  Howard,  1414  Xrergreea  Avenue. 

Mlllvale.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America.  503  Wellington  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Hi. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  2480  ISth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering:.  Box 
1187.  JoUet.  ni. 

D.   (6)  $2,649.99.    X.  (9)  $1,640.44. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  207  Mills  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Lawn  Mower  Institute.  Inc..  207 
Mills  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   <6)  $2,100. 

A.  C.  B.  Huntley.  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Assocla- 
Uon.  2000  Maasachusetta  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $250^ 

A.  John    M.    Hurley.    515    Hoge    Building. 

Seattle.  Wat.h. 

D.   (6)  $256.63.    K.  (9)  $183.47. 

A.  W.  C  Hushing.  901  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  federation  of  Labor.  901  Mas- 
sachusetu  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   <$)  $3,556.    X.  (9)  $324. 

A.  lUlnoU  Railroad  Association.  33  South 
Clark  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 
X.   (9)  $825. 

A.  Independent  Advisory -Committee  to  the 
Trucking  Industry.  Inc..  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Independent  Bankers  Association.  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn. 

D.   (6)  $14,755.    X.   (9)  $12,869.06. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  918  leth  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $30,765.67.    X.  (0)  $7,575. 

A.  Ingoldsby  A  Ooles.  813  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Tramp  Shipowners  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  11  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $179. 

A.  Kenneth  W.  Ingwalsoo.  425  ISth  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,   m. 

D.   (6)    $266.25.     X.   (9)    $2.73. 


A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel.  Inc.. 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
1600  Arch  street.  PbUadelphla.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $597.18. 

A.  International  Trade  Section.  New  York 
Board  of  Trade.  Inc..  291  Broadway.  Mew 
York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $401.     X.  (9)   $1,182.99. 

A.  Inter-State  Manufacturers  Association. 
163-166  Center  Street.  Winona,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $3,000.     X.   (9)    $7.32. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson.  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1501  Johnston  BiUldlng,  Char- 
lotte, N  C. 

D.  (6)  $812.50.     X.  (9)   $154.38, 


A.  Japanese  American  Cttlaen*  League. 
1759  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco.  CallX. 

A.  Ray  L.  Jenkins.  541  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C.  * 

B.  Soclete  Internationale  Pour  Participa- 
tlone  IndustrieUes  Et  Commerclales.  S.  A.. 
Peter  MerL-instr  19,  Basle,  Switzerland. 

X.   (9)    $232.03.  * 

A.  Jewelry  Industry  Tax  Committee.  Inc.. 
•20  Highland  Avenue.  Newark.  N.  J. 

E.  (9)  $2.206  99. 

A.  WiUlam  T.  Jobe.  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Ice  Industries, 
810  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Peter  DIerks  Joers.  Mountain  Pine.  Ark. 

B.  Dierks  ForesU.  Inc..  1006  Grand  Ave- 
nue. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Johns-Manville    Corp.,    33    East    40th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 
S.   (9)    $1,350. 

A.  Gilbert  R.  Johnson.  1308  Terminal 
Tower.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  306  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson.  Jr. 

B.  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America.  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,534.90.     XL  (9)   $176.76. 

A.  W.  D.  Johnson.  401  Third  Street  WW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men.  O.  R.  C.  A  B.  BuUdlng,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa. 

A.  J.  M.  Jones.  414  Grandall  Biilldlng, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Associntlon,  414 
Grandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

D.   (6)    $1,041.00. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1110  Ring  BuOdtng .  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1110  RUig  BulMlng,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

X.  (9)   $5.35. 

A.  Phillip  E.  Jones,  920  Tbwer  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Assoclatlon« 
920  Tower  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Rowland  Jones.  Jr.,  1145  19th  Street 
NW..  Waahington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1145  19th 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

O.   (6)    $3,000.       X.    (9)    $296.08. 

A.  Journeymen  BarT>ers.  Hairdressers.  Cos- 
metologists and  Proprietors  International 
Union  of  America,  1141  North  Delaware,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 

A.  Robert  I  Rabat,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Riu-al  Electric  Cooperative 
AasociaUon.  1303  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
KW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $8715. 

A.  John  X.  Kane,  1625  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  50  West 
60t»)  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

^Dj  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $47433. 
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A.  John  E.  Kane,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries Committee,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)   $395.65. 


A.  Arthur  C.  Keefer.  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D..  C. 

B.  War  Department  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion. United  States  Department  of  Labor 
Benenclal  Association,  and  United  States  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Justice  Bene- 
ficial Association,  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Jnmes  C  Kelley,  1900  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  American  &<achine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1930  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

A.  Joseph  Duff  Kelly. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $220.42. 

A.  James  P  Kem,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D   C. 

B  The  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Woven  Felt 
Industry,  care  of  Albany  Felt  Co..  Albany 
N.  Y.  L 

D.  (6)  $10.0Q0.  .«„..-•«=""-' 

A  Elisabeth  A.  Kendall.  2310  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  302  Beechwood  Road.  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

B.  American  Zionist  Committee  for  Public 
Affairs,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)   $974.99.     X.  (9)   $366.79. 

A.  WUliam  J.  Kennard  M.  D.,  1523  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  635 
North  DcarlK>rn  Street.  Chicago.  III. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $59.91. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  203  Commonwealth 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Ohio  Oil  Co..  Findlay.  Ohio. 
D.  (6)   $M0.    E  (9)  $210. 

A.  MUes  D  Kennedy.  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  IndianapolU,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $3,100.    X.  (9)  $691.04. 

A.  Omar  B.  Ketchum.  610  Wire  BuUdlng 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

States. 

D    (6)   $3,000.    X.  (9)  $235.70. 

A.  Jeff  KIbre,  024  Colorado  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B  InteraaUonal  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union.  150  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.  San  Francisco.  Calif 

D.   (6)   $652.23.    X.  (9)  $683  48. 

A.  John  A.  KlUlck.  740  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc. 
740  nth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $875.01.    X.  (9)  $280.20. 

A.  John  A.  KllUck,  740  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  740  11th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. IX  C. 

D    (6)   $130.50.    B.  (0)  060.27. 

^.^ \?..^**^"  KUpatrick,  912  American  Secu- 
rity Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Mlnot.  DeBlols  A  Maddlson.  204  Wash- 
ineton  Street,  Boston.  Miiss. 

E    (9)   $12.47. 
CII 180 


A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $32.60. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Kingsley.  16th  and  P  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Movers  Conference  of  America.  16th  and 
P  Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Bin  K*rchnpr.  Ssuk  Centre,  Minn. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association.  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $2,124.96. 

A.  aifton  Kirkpatrick,  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $360.     E.   (9)   $12.80. 

AC.  W  Kitchen,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Prerh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

A.  'Burt  L.  Knojyles,  Munsey  Blillding, 
W.-tshlngton.  D.  C.  - 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc.,  Munsey  Building,  Washington. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  619  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Insti- 
tute.  Inc.,   619   F  Street   NW.,   Washington. 

E.   (9)   $6.20. 


A.  Frttz  G.  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire 
Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National    Patent    Council,    Inc..     1434 

West  11th  Avenue,  Gary. -Ind. 

D.   (6)   $999.96. 

f 

A.  Frlt«  a.  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire 
Place  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Stale  T;.x  Association.  Poet  Office  Box 
2569,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Frits     G.     Lanham.     2737     Devonshire 
•  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Trinity  Improvement  Association,  Inc., 
1308  Commercial  Standard  Building.  Fort 
Worth.  Tex. 

D.   (6)  $1,275. 

A.  William  C.  Lantaff,  916  du  Pont  Build- 
ing. Miami.  Fla. 

B.  United  States  Cuban  Sugar  Council,  910 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)    $307.10. 

A.  La  Roe.  Winn  A  Moerman.  743  Invest- 
ment Building.  WaEhlngton.  D.  C. 
^-  B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
Statler  Hotel.  New  York.  N.  T. 

A.  La  Roe,  Winn  A  Moerman.  743  Invest- 
ment BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  740  11th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  Dlllnrd  B.  Lasseter,  1424  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc.. 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $5,500.     E.   (9)    $11.70. 


A.  Robert   M.   Koch.   619   F   Street   NW..  ^'  Jo*»n  V.  Lawrence,  1424  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  H.  C.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Crushed  Limestone  Institute.  ®-  American   Trucking   Associations.   Inc.. 
Inc..  619  P  Street  NW.,  Washington    D    C  ^*^*  ^^^  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

X.  (9)  $5.05.  O.  (6)  $3,749.98.    E.  (9)  $9.45. 


A.  Kreeger.  RaglarKi  A  Shapiro,  Investment 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Alden  Lown.  receiver  of  the  Joint  ven- 
ture of  Barrett  &  Hilp.  McDonald  and  Ruth- 
erford. 600  Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

A.  Herman  C.  Krvise,  245  Market  Street, 
San  Franctsco   Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  A  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Catherine  O.  Kuhne,  1701  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  1790 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  John  G.  L-iylin  and  Edward  O.  Howard, 
701  Union  Trust  Building,  Wiichington.  D.  C. 

B.  Embassy  of  Denmark.  2374  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.   (9)  $442.16. 

A.  Randall  J.  LeBoeuf,  Jr..  15  Broad  Street. 
Hew  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  ConFolldated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     X.   (9)   $57345. 


A.  J.  M.  DeW.  (Jack)  Kyle  2d,  Post  Office 
Box  1620,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6).  $400.12.     E.   (9)  $638.48. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 132  Third  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $6,140.     B.  (9)  H.915.32. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  905  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  401  Third  Street. NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Englnemcn.  318  Keith  BuUdlng.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $2,750. 

A.  Fritz  O.  Lanham,  2737  Devonshire 
Plaoe  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Fair  Trade  Council.  1«M 
West  11th  Avenue.  Gary,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $340M. 


A.  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Ross.  405  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines. 

D.   (6)  $4,500.    B.   (0)  $5,505.23 

A.  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Ross.  405  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  United  Stales  Cuban  Sugar  Council, 
910  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  Cf 

D.   (6)  $1,544.97.    X.  (9>  $44.07. 

A.  James  R.  Lee,  605  Albee  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Water  Heater  Division.  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers  Association.  60  Bast  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     K.   (9)  $180.96. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  Office  Equip- 
ment Manufactvu-ers  Institute,  777  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  G.  K  Leigbty,  401  Third  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Dr.  William  N.  Leonard.  Railway  Prog- 
ress Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Federation  for  Railway  Progress.  Ball- 
way  Progress  Building,  Washington.  O.  C. 

D.   (6)   $750. 
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A.  Artemaa  C.  Leslie.  416  IfUls  Building. 
Waatalngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Commission  of  the  American 
HoeplUl  AssociaUon.  425  North  Michifinm. 
Chicago,  m. 

A.  Liaison  Committee  of  the  Mechanical 
Specialty  Contracting  Industries,  eio  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
4«8  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y..  and 
1701  K  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 

O.   (6)  93.381.24.     E.   (9)  •3.281.24. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Policyholders  Protective 
Association.  118  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 
NY. 

D.   (6)  •1,529.     E.   (9)  •804.90. 

A.  Leo  r.  Ughtner,  717  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Engineers  and  Scientists  of  America. 
Munsey  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  John'  W.  Llndsey.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers. Inc. 

O.   (6)  •376. 

A.  Miss  Esther  Llpsen.  Railway  Progress 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Federation  for  Railway  Progress,  Rail- 
way Progress  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Robert  O.  Litschert.  J200  18th  Street 
HW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association -of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  ^375.     E.   (9)  ^71  JO. 

A.  Walter  J.  Little,  530  West  Sixth  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroait-  Association.  215 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  •1.099.66.     £.    (9)  •5.30. 

A.  John  M.  Llttlepage.  15th  and  K  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co..  Inc.,  Ill 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Gordon  C.  Locke,  418  Munsey  Biiilding 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  Pipeline  Companies  35 
East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.   (6)  •5.000. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lofgren.  622  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NE..  Washington .  D.  C. 

B.  Fleet  Reaerve  Association.  622  Rhode 
IsUnd  Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jp.  (6)  •2,000. 

A.  Benjamin  H.  Long,  2746  Penobscot 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Commission.  425  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.  (6)   •1,450.     E.  (9)   •199.27. 

A.  Leonard  Lopez.  1029  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Medical  Science  Bmiding.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

B.  District  No.  44.  I.  A.  of  M..  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C 

D.   (6)    •1.750.02.     E.   (9)    •IS. 

A.  Lord,  Day  ft  Lord,  25.  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  500  Wyatt  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Agency  of  Canadian  Car  and  Fbundry 
Co.,  Ltd.,  30  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Lord,  Day  *  Lord.  25  Broadway.  New 
TOTk.  N.  Y.,  and  500  Wyatt  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
SO  RockafaUer  PUaa.  Mew  York.  N.  Y. 

£.   (9)   •12.02. 


A.  Lord.  Day  &  Lord,  25  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  500  Wyatt  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  8.  A.  Healy  Co..  61  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

A.  Joe  T.  Lovett.  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  •500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  •375.    S. (9)  ^375. 

A.  Sydney  Lubarr,  9202  Chanute  Drive, 
Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  American  Zionist  Committee  for  Public 
Affairs,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Washington,  D.   C. 

D.  (6)  •450.    E.  (9)  ^9. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Finance  Conference.  176  West 
Adams  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   •1.250.     E.   (9)    •S. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    •l.OOO      E.   (9)    •8335. 

A.  Lucas  and  Thomas.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,»  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Adolph  von  ZedllU,  60  Sutton  Place 
South,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Gerald  J  Lynch,  3000  Schaefer  Road. 
Dearborn.  Mich. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn,  C2S  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
2300  Merchandl.se  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    •2.532.     E.   (9)    •18.30. 

A.  A.  E.  Lyon,  401  Third  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  AssociaUon 
401  Third  Street  NW..  Washington,  D   C. 

D.  (6)  ^750. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr.,  630  West  Sixth 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  216 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.   Calif. 

D.    (6)    •1.115.54.     E.    (9)    •101.84. 

A.  Avery  McBce,  610  Shoreham  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Hill  it  Knowlton,  Inc.,  public  relations 
counsel  to  Aircraft  Industries  AssociaUon. 

A.  Robert  J.  McBrlde.  1424  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
American'  Trucking  Associations,  Inc  1424 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C, 

D.  (6)  •1.250. 

A.  John    A.    McCart.    900    F  Street    NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.   900   P  Street   NW.,  Washington. 

D.  (6)  •1,966.36      E.  (9)   •U.IS. 

A.  Prank  J.  McCarthy.  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Subur- 
ban  SUtion  BuUdlng,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  J.  L.  McCaskin,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  6575.     E.  (9)  •93.31. 

A.  Angus  McDonald,  1404  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America.  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    •1,680.     E.   (9)    •258.33. 

i    A.  McDonnell  and  Slattery,  426  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Compa- 
nies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Edwin  McElwaln.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2071  East  102d  Street,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

A.  A.  J.  McFnrland.  126  North  Eighth 
Street.  Sterling.  Kans. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 

D.   (6)    •825.     E.    (9)    •125. 

A.  Charles  T.  McGavln,  711  14th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Parklni;  Association.  Inc..  711 
14th  SUeet  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Thomas  Edward  McGrath,  4012  14th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Taxpayers.  U  S.  A.,  4012  14th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  M.  C.  McKerched.  3860  Llndell  Bqule- 
vard.  St.  Louis  Mo. 

B  The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers, 
O.  R.  T.  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  J.    V.    McLaughlin.   929   TraneportaUon 
Building.  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D    C 

D.   (6)    81.72250.     E.    (9)    •301.11. 

A.  W.  H.  McMalns.  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D   C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvanU  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Ralph  J  McNalr.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   •268. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr..  1152  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  Dr.  H.  Ward  Ewalt,  Jr.,  8001  Jenkins  Ar- 
cade. Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  •i.eo. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr..  1152  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington.  D   C 

B.  Frankel  Bros..  621  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

E.   (9)    •1.75. 

A.  W.  Bruce  Macnamee,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  11  Broadway  New 
York.  NY.  /•        w 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW .  Washington.  D  C  " 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York   N   Y 

D.   (6)    •1,000.     E.   (9)    •470.97.  ' 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  4301  Cheaterbrook 
Road.  Falls  Church.  Va. 

B.  National  Biwlness  Publications.  Inc, 
1413  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C 

D.   (7)   •1,800. 
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A.  Carter     Manaaco,     4301     Cheaterbrook 
Road,  Falls  Church.  Via. 

B.  National    Coal    Association.    Southern 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    •2,600.     E.   (9)    •143.20. 

A.  Carter     Manasco.     4301     Chesterbrook 
Road.  Falls  Church,  Va. 

B.  Southern    Pine    Industry     Committee, 
Post    Office    Box    1176,    New    Orleans.    La. 

D.   (6)  •STS. 

A.  Manufacturing    Chemists'    Association, 
Inc..  1625  I  Street  N^..  Washington,  D.  O. 
D.  (6)    •2.376.    S.  (j9)    62475. 
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A.  Mrs.  Olya  Margolin,  1637  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW  .  W.ishington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc.,  1  West  47th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    •1,625.78.     ^  (9)    697.63. 

A.  R.  W.  Markley.  ^r.  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  t>earbom,  Mich. 

A.  Winston  W.  Ma|sh.  1013  14th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C- 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Independ- 
ent Tire  Dealers,  Inc..  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   680.     B.   (9)  »14.80. 

A.  Fred  T.  Marshall.   1113-18   19th  Street 
,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Ooodrldt  Co.,  600  South  Main 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  Edwin  G  Mnrtlri.  717  National  Press 
Building.  Washlnpton.  D.  C. 

B.  Kasser  Distillers  products  Corp.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  I 

D.  (6)   61.21.    S.  (9V  66.9a. 

A.  John  M.  Martin,  ^r.,  1712  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Mike  M.  MasaokJ,  1217  Hurley-Wright 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  on  Japanese  American 
Evacuation  Claims.  12427  MUton  SUeet.  Loe 
Angeles,  Calif. 

A  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  1217  Hurley-Wright 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens'  Leagtie. 
1759  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason.  901  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor.  901  Maa- 
aachusetu  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

D.   (6)   63.122.     B.  (9)   6228. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews.  929  Transportation 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transporution  Building.  Washington.  D    C 

D.   (6)    •1,317.75.     E.   (9)    •600,30. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  MaudUn.  1111  B  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Waste  Mate- 
rial Dealers.  Inc..  271  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Cyr\w  H.  Maxwell.  M.  D.,  1523  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  636 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  IlL 

D.   (6)    f650.     E.  (9)  656.09. 

A.  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama,  Bute   Office   Building.   Montgomery. 

E-  (0)   62.026. 


A.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Obl- 
umbia.  1718  M  Street  HW..  Waahington.  D.  C. 

A.  WUIiam  R.  Merrlam,  RaUway  Progress 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Federation  for  Railway  Progress.  RaU- 
way Progress  Building,  Waahington.  D.  C. 

A.  James  Messer,  Jr.,  404  Mldyette-Moor 
Building.  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Railroad  Association,  404  Mld- 
yettc-Moor  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

D.  (6)   61376. 

A.  Ross  A.  Messer,  724  Ninth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  AssociaUon  of  Post  Office  and 
General  Services  Maintenance  Employees, 
724  Ninth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  6700.    E  .  (9)  68,715. 
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A.  J.   T.   Metcalf.    1002   L  &   N   Building. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

B.  (9)  6147.51. 

A.  James  C.  Mlchaux.  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1146  19th 
Street,  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   61.250.     B.  (9)   6345.67. 

A.  Clarence  R.  Miles,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D~  C. 

A.  Milk  Industry  Foundation.  1146  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Blue  Cross  Commission.  425  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)   6550.     B.  (9)   623.58. 

A.  DfUe  MUler,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wadilng- 
ton,  D.  C. 

B.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 
D.   (6)    62,200.     B.    (9)    61.296.83. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

B.  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texaa.  1038  Blectrtc  Building.  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

D.  (6)  61,600.     B.  (9)  6309. 

A.  Dale  MlUer,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    63.350.     E.   (9)    •1.621.45. 

A.  Seymoxir  8.  Mints,  810  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Seymour  S.  Mintz,  William  T.  Plumb, 
Jr.,  and  Robert  K.  Blfler,  810  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  John  H.  Davis.  Harriett  O.  Davis.  Harry 
Handley  ClouUer.:  Elinor  S.  Cloutler,  Estate 
of  Henri  M.  Cloutler.  deceased,  Harry  M. 
Cloutler,  Executor.  Margaret  S.  Cloutier. 
SeatUe.  Waah. 

A.  Sesrmour  S.  Mints.  William  T.  Plumb. 
Jr.,  Robert  K.  Elfler,  and  Richard  A.  Mullens, 
810  Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co..  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  ICO  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Waahington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  AssociaUon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y, 

D.  (6)   62,000.    B.  (9)  661.63. 


A.  Harry  L.  MoffeU,  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congreaa.  Rlt^  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

p.  (6)   61.260. 

A.  F.  E.  MolUn,  801  Bast  17th  Avenue. 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  American  National  CatUemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)   63300. 

A.  Joseph  Molnar,  612  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Unemployed  Service  Association.  512  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Donald  Montgomery,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Hotel  AssociaUon.  221  West 
67th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   62,160.    B.  (9)  62735. 

J  A.  Silas  A.  Morehouse.  Post  Ofllce  Bex  4085, 
Jefferson  Manor,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  SUok,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  4085,  Jeffer- 
son Manor,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.   (9)   665.47. 

A.  George  W.  Morgan,  76  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Association  of  American  Ship  Owners. 
76  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  tt  Abrams,  the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Mets  Brewing  Co.,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

E.  (9)   62.08. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy,  Clapp'  &  Abrams,  The 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc., 
120  WaU  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   61.000. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy.  Clapp  ft  Abrams,  The 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pickett  Development  Conunlttee,  Black- 
stone,  Va. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams,  The 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company, 
114  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   61,006.     E.  (9)   64.70. 

A.  Morris  Plan  Corporation  of  America, 
103  Park  Avenue.  New  York;  Nt  Y; 

B.  (9)   61.643.21. 

A.  Gilea  Morrow.  1111  B  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)    64,374.99.     B.  (9)   6100.42. 

A.  Harold  O.  Moeler,  610  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.'C. 

D.   (6)   63.750.     E.   (9)    t451.25. 

A.  William  J.  Mougey,  802  Cafritz  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corporation,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Movers  Conference  of  America,  16th  and 
P  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    63.09:     E.   (9)   63.09 


A.  T.    H.    MuUen.    711    14th    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  T.    H.    Mullen,    711    14th    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association.    220 
Bast  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


z' 
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A.  Walter  J.  ICimro.  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen^ 

A.  Dr.  Bmmett  J.  Miirphy,  6737  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Chiropractic  Insurance  Co.. 
National  Building.  Webster  City.  Iowa. 

D.   («)    $300.     S.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Ray  Murphy.  60  John  Street,  New  York, 
N.  T. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies.  60  John  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $113.50. 

A.  Music  Publishers'  Association  of  the 
United  States,  47  West  63d  Street,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $700.     X.   (9)    $768.21. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr..  Post  OtBce  Box 
7384.  Station  C.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers'  Association  Coopera- 
tive. P.  O.  Box  7284.  Station  C,  Atlanta.  Oa. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  619  F  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $6.20.     E.   (9)    $6.20. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen.  Inc.. 
910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $427.30.     E.  (9)   $262.48. 

A.  National  Association  of  Alcohol  and  To- 
baaco  Tax  Field  Officers.*  402  Fourth  Avenue. 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $66095.     E.   (9)    $313.27. 

A.  National  Association  and  Council  of 
Business  Schools,  601  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies.  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona. 
Minn. 

D.    (6)    $13,943.75.     E.   (9)    $34.98.     ' 
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B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1635  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $626.     K.   (9)    $628. 

A.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Trave?  Organi- 
sations. 1424  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $22,519.16.     E.    (9)    $682  50. 

A.  National  Business  Publications.  Inc., 
1413  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C, 

A.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D   C. 

D.   (6)    $374,267.52.     E.    (9)    $1,913.03. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  803  South- 
ern Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  National  Committee  on  Parcel  Post  S'le 
and  Weight  Limitations.  1625  I  Street  NW- 
Washington,  D.  C.  | 

D.   (6)   $1,350.     K.   (9)   $1,150.93. 

A.  National  Committee  of  Shippers  and 
Receivers.  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $100.     X.   (9)   $21.56. 

A.  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of 
Taxes  on  TransporUUon.  Mathleson  Build- 
ing. Baltimore,  Md. 

X.   (»)  $18. 

A.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D.   (6)   $1,136.01.     E.    (9)   $1,13601. 


A.  National  Lxunber  Manufactxirers  Asso- 
ciation. 1319  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $294.67.    X.  (9)  $383.66. 

A.  National    Milk    Producers    Federation. 
1731  1  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $570.    E.  (9)  $570. 

A.  National  Multiple  Scleroals  Society,  270 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
X.   (9)  $830  89. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  Inc..  711 
14th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  National  Postal  Transport  Asaoclatlon. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $76,018.78.    X.  (9)  $3,306.40. 

A.  National      Rehabilitation      Association. 
1026  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)  $665  01.    X.  (9)  $570. 

A.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.    (6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)  $4,626.46. 

A.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
1720  M  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $1,225.     X.   (9)    $4.658  33. 
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A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.  C. 

X.   (9)    $24,178.94. 

A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  1415  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Tire  Dealers.  Inc.,  1012  14th  Street  NW , 
Washington.   D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $113.94.     E.   (9)    $113.84.  . 

A.  National      Association      of      Insurance 
Agents.  96  Fulton  Street.  New  Yof-k.  N.  Y. 
D.    (6)    $3,148.25.     E.    (9)    $6,211.23. 


A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Post  Office  and 
General  Services  Maintenance  Employees,  724 
9th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)     $11,350.53.     X.   (9)     $1,554.92. 

A.  National    Association    of   Postal    Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  2013.  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $6,83446.     E.   (9)    $6,199.76. 

A.  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  States.  307  Pennsylvania  Bulld- 
Injr.  Washington.  D.  CS. 

D.    (6)    $31,428.65. 


A.  National  Council  on  Business  Mall,  Inc.. 
105  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6)    $2,197.32.      E.    (9)    $2,197.32. 

A.  National  Council  for  Bcport  Credits. 
291  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics.  3027  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $201. 

A.  National  Crushed  Limestone  Institute, 
Inc.,  619  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)   $5.05.     E.   (9)  $5  06. 

A.  National   Economic   Council.   Inc.,   7501 
Empire  State  BuUdlng.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.    (6)   $4753      E.    (9)   $100. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  711  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $150,17328.     E.  (9)  $10,345.92. 

A.  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  827 
Munsey  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $1,307.30.     E.   (9)    $1,307.30. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D    C 
D.   (6)    $16,420.79.     E.    (9)    $16,818.46. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)  $45.08.    E.  (9)  $1,137.73. 

A.  National  Live  Stock  Tax  Committee,  801 
Xast  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 
O.  (6)  $602. 


A    National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  907 
Ring  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $2,169.92.     E.   (9)  $1,013.96. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion. 2834  Central  Street.  Evansion.  111. 
D.   (6)     $5,000.     K.    (9)     $5,872.93. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 1121  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D   C. 

D.   (6)   $36,75456.     X.   (9)   $2,114. 

•  

A.  The  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  1.730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evan- 
ston.  m. 

D    (6)   $616.30.     E.   (9)   $1.63606. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.   (6)    128,84530.     E.   (9)    $1,165.40. 

A.  Natlon-Wide  Committee  of  Industry. 
Agriculture  and  Labor  on  Import- Ex Tx>rt 
Policy.  816  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $27,650.     E.    (9)    $10.089  08. 

A.  Robert  R  Neal.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C 

B.  Bureau  of  Accident  and  Health  Under- 
writers. 60  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y..  and 
Health  and  Accident  Underwriters  Confer- 
ence, 308  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)  $157.27. 

A  William  8.  Neal,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D,  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
198  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Samuel  E  Neel,  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

&  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Ill  West  Washington  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $2,504.26. 

A.  A.  Z.  Nelson.  1319  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1319  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

X.  (9)  %1M. 


A.  Roaa  D.  Netherton.  1713  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Asaoclatlon.  1712 
O  Street  NW..  Waahlngtqn.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,751. 

A.  Blake  T.  Newton,  Jr.,  195  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  T. 

D.  (6)  $2,937.49.  | 

A.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock 
AssoclaUon,  161  WllUam  Street.  New  York 
City. 

D.  (6)  $4,260.     K.  (9)  $3373.75. 

A.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $3,000. 


A.  Nordlinger,  Riegelman,  Benetar  ft  Char- 
ney,  420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Wei-Kuan  Chang  and  wife,  Su  Chun 
Wei  Chang.  825  West  End  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18Lh  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $486.01.     B.  (9)  $66.15. 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam.  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago  111. 

A.  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  Washington  Build- 
ing. Oshkosh.  Wis.  I 

D.  (6)  $100.  I 

A.  E.  M.  Norton.  1731  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  E.  Noyes,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Accountants,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $72.25. 

A.  Edward  H.  O'Connor.  176  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 176  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $5,592.80. 

A.  Herbert  R.  O'Conor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
and  11  Broadway,  New  Yor|t.  N.  Y. 

A.  Herbert  R.  O'Conor,  hr..  10  Light  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  |  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  AssoclaUon,  2400  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Eugene  OT)unne,  Jr.,  Southern  .Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC.  V 

B.  Comlte  de  ProductdW  de  Acucar,  An- 
tonio Miro  Quesada  576.  Of.  504.  Lima.  Peru. 

^_^_^       i 

A.  Eugene  CDunne,  Jr,.  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers. 386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  T. 


A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Alvln  B.  Oliver.  600  Folger  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Grain  ft  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 100  Merchanta  Exchange  Building.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

D.   (6)  $28.60. 

A.  Fred  N.  Oliver,  110  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Investment  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Robert  Oliver.  718  Jackson  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  901  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
718  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  AFL-CIO.  901  Massachxisetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $2,154.08.     E.   (9)    $1,439.05. 

A.  Clarence  H.  Olson,  care  of  the  American 
Legion.  1608  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $2,370. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  619  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  In- 
stitute, Inc..  619  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Sam  O'Neal.  211  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Power  Distributors  Information  Com- 
mittee of  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  As- 
sociation, Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $1,876.    E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,  O.  R.  C.  ft  B.  Building,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa. 

E.  (9)  $3,677.01. 

A.  Morris  E.  Osbum,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Owens,  9J7  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleiun,  and 
Plastic  Workers  of  America.  High  at  Hill 
Street.  Akron.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $1,690.     E.  (9)   $366.70. 

A.  Mrs.    Theodor    Oxholm,    19    East    92d 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
D.  (6)  $44.    E. (9)  $44. 

A.  Pacific  American  Tankship  Association, 
25  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $1,625. 

A.  Irving  R.  M.  Panzer,  1736  De  Sales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Steckler.  Frank  and  Gutman,  60  East 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  («)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $136.22. 

A.  Lovell  H.  Parker,  611  Colorado  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Maryland  Electronic  Manufacturing  Co., 
College  Park,  Md.;  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co., 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and  Record  Industry 
AssoclaUon  of  America.  Inc.,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,000. 


A.  James  O.  Patton. 

B.  Farmers  Educational  and  CooperatlTe 
Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,250. 

A.  Paul.  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  ft  Oarrl- 
■on,  1614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  S.  Giunbel  Realty  and  Sectirity  Co.,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     B.   (9)   $16.88. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  ft  Garrl- 
eon,  1614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, 231  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $9,461.35.    E.   (9)  $198.63. 

A.  Albert  A.  Payne,  1737  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Realtors'  Washington  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
1737  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $2,650.     E.   (9)   $746.17. 

A.  Hugh  Peterson.  Alley.  Ga. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  75  Marietta  Street. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6)  $3,760.    E.  (9)  $416.06. 

A.  Hugh  Peterson,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refinen 
Association,  lOdl  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Wjishlngton,  D.  C.  ' , 

D.  (6)   $2,000. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Cochrane  Building. 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Howard  L.  Shannon,  acUng  trustee  for 
Color  Legislative  Fund,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

E.  (9)  $21.73. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Cochrane  Building, 
Lakelpnd,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland.  Fla. 
D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $40.57. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Cochrane  Building. 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Tomoka  Land  Co.,  Cochrane  Building, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

*  ^.^^^ 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Cochrane  Building, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

D.     (6)  $612.96.     E.   (9)  $30.32. 

/ 

A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis,  Bond  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America.  584  Cooper 
Street.  Camden,  N.  J. 

D.   (6)  $2,557.78.     E.  (9)  $1,699.74. 


A.  J.  E.  Phillips,  225  Bush  Street,  San 
Ft-ancisco,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  226 
Bush  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $250. 

A.  Albert  T.  Pierson,  54  Meadow  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

B.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Co.,  54  Meadow  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

D.  (6)   $2,625. 


A.  A.  Lee  Parsons,  1145  19th  Street  NW.,  A.  Albert  Pike,  Jr.,  488  Madison  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.  C.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Manufacturers  Institute,  1501  Johnston  B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
Building,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $300.    X.   (9)  $51.12.  D.   (6)    $60. 


/  f 
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A.  James  F.  Plnkney,  1424  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


February  20 


A.  Edmund   R.   Piwc 

Av»nil*    NW      WTaahl. 


1735    Vew    York 


^A.  Reserve     OOoers     AsaocUtlon     of     the 
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A.  James  F.  Plnkney,  1424  16th  Street  NW, 
WMhington.  D.  C. 

B.  AmerlcaLn  Trxicklng  AModatloca.  Inc, 
1434  leth  Street  NW,  Wulilngton.  D   C. 

D.   (6)   $500.     I.   (9)   $6.44. 

A.  Walter  C.  Ploeser.  50  South  BemUton 
Avenue,  CUjton.  St.  Louis,  lio. 

A,  ICllton  Plumb.  718  Jackson  Place  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organliations 
and  American  Federation  of  Labor.  901  Mas- 
■•ehUBetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D   C. 

D.  (fl)  •2.140.68.     E.  (9)  t485.14. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street. 
Hew  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6J  •1.300. 

A.  Poole.  Shroyer  A  Oenbo.  1625  K  Street 
KW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1148  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Frank  U.  Porter.  SO  West  80th  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  50  West 
50th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Nelson  J.  Poat.  1731  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  . 

B.  National'  Milk  Producers  Federation 
1731  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

O.   (6)  •lO. 

A.  William  I.  Powell.  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  •1.125. 

A.  Homer  V.  Prater.  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American    Federation    of    Government 
Ktaployves.  900   F  Street  NW..   Waahlntrton 
DC. 

D.   (6)  •1,939.84. 

A.  William  H.  Press.  1616  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  1616  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  •4,500. 

A.  Allen  Pretzman.  50  West  Broad  Street, 
Colimibus.  Ohio. 

B.  Scioto-Sandusky  Conservancy  District. 
60  West  Broad  Street.  Columbus.  OiUo. 

A.  Harry  K.  Proctor,  llio  Investment 
Biaidlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Oliver  A  Donnally.  1110  Investment 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Public  Information  Committee  of  the 
Cotton  Industries,  NaUonal  City  Building. 
DiUlas,  Tes. 

A.  Oanson  PuroeU.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Insular  Lumber  Co..  1406  Locxist  SUeet. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  672.77. 

A.  Purcell  A  Nelson.  910  17th  Street  NW, 
Wiwhlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Devalin  Corp..  120  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  62.500.    E.  (9)  •45.72. 


February  20 


A.  Edmund  R.  Purves.  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  6200. 

A.  C.  J.  Putt.  920  Jackson  Street.  Topeka. 
Kans. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  920  Jackson  Street.  Tbpeka,  Kans. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qxilnn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  521  West  57th 
Street;  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association. 
369  Lexington  Avenue;  National  Multiple 
SderosU  Society,  270  Park  Avenue;  Arthritis 
and  Rheumatism  Foundation,  23  West  45th 
Street,  New  Yort  City.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    67,800.01.     E.   (9)    •6,013.09. 

A.  F.  MUes  Ridigan,  1200  18th  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.  C. 

A.  Alex  Radln.  1757  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association  1757 
K  Street  NW .  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  •2.625. 

A.  Mrs  Richard  O.  Radue.  3406  Quebec 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.   700  North   Rush  Street,  Chicago. 

A.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  port-offlce 
box  798,  New  Haven.  Conn 
D.  (6)   62  40.     E.  <9)  •18.01. 

^«^  J?**'*'''  ^*^'  Executives'  Association, 
401  Third  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Alan    T.    Rains.   777   14th   Street    NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Uzuted  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation.   77-^  I4tb    Street    NW..    Washington, 

A.  D.  C.  Ramrey,  610  Shoreham  Building 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey.   1612  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association.  1612  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   •4,25001.     E.  (9)   ^270.49. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan.  3537  Haynie  Avenue 
Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, post-office  box  48.  Durant,  Okla 

D.    (6)   6150.     E.  (9)   •3.75. 

A.  Otle    M.    ReeA    1107    19th   Street    NW 
Washington.  D.  C.  "* 

B.  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  National 
Creameries  Association  and  the  American 
Butter  Institute,  1107  19th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.    (6)    61,875.     E.   (»)"  •2.317.94. 

A.  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc..  1424 

16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D   C 
D.   (6)   64.441.06.     E.  (9)   •4.441.06. 


A.  Alexander  Pinion.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee     of     American     Steamship 
Lines.  1701  K  Street  KW.,  Washington.  D  C 

D.   (6)  •843.75.    S.   (9)  •172.01. 


A.  Reserve     OOcers     AssocUtion     of     the 
United  States.  2517  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A    Retired  Officers  Association.  1616  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  640.329  41. 

A    Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employeea  of  the  United  States  Government 
900  F  street  NW..  WashlnRton.  D.  C 

D.   (6)    66.39664.     E.    (9)    69.191^3. 

A.  Hubert  M.  Rhodes.  740  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc, 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis 

D.   (6)  6550.     E.  (9)  62. 

A.  Roland  Rice.  618  Perpetual  BuUding 
WathlnRton.D  C. 

B.  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
the  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1424  16th  Str*K  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  6127.50. 

A.  Slert  F.  Riepma,  Munsey  Building 
W&&hlngtoo,  D.  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A  C  E  RIghtor,  3300  Rolling  Road.  Chevv 
Chase.  Md. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  30  Broad  Street,  New  York   N    Y 

D.   (6)  •2,260.     E.  (9)  •1.741.91. 

A  George  D  Riley,  901  MassachusetU  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Wafhlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor,  901  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

D.   (6)  63.122.     E.  (9)  •238. 

A.  John  J  Riley,  1128  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever- 
ages. 1128  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

D.    (6)  6625  05. 

A.  B.    W.    Rising.    1215    16th    Street    NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Western  Beet  Growers  AssodaUon  post- 
office  box  742.  Great  Falls.  Mont. 

D.    (6)  $300.     B.  (9)  6724.30. 

A.  Paul  H   Robbins.  1121  15th  Street  WW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  EnRl- 
neers.    1121    15th   Sueet   NW..    Washington. 

D.   (6)  6750. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr..  1803  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  CooperaUve 
AMoclation,  1303  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   190.75. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
WasiUngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Western  OH  and  Gas  Association.  510 
West  Sixth  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

D.   (6)   63.750. 

A.  Watson  Rogers.  827  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.'  D.   C. 

B.  National  Food  Brokers  Association  827 
Munsey  Building.  Washington,  D    C       ' 

D.  (6)    61.000. 
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A.  James    Francis    Rellly.    1625    K    Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Potomac    Electric    Poww    Co..    920    ■ 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D  a 

E.  (91  644.08. 


A.  George  B.  Roscoe.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National    Electrical    Contractors    Aaso- 
cUtlon.  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 

o.  c. 


A.  James  F.  Rowan.  16th  and  P  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Movers  Conference  of  America,  16th  and 
P  StreeU  NW..  Washingt|on,  D.  C. 

A.  Albert  R.  RusseU.  1|»18  North  Parkway. 
MemphU.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Council  of  America,  Post  Office 
Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenm 

D.   (6)    6138.46.      E.   {9)    6127.23. 

A.  Francis  M.  Russell,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  1625 
K  Street  NW..  Washingtbn.  D.  C. 

A.  Horace  Russell,  221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  ' 

B.  United  St.ites  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    64,125.     E.   (9)    6114.11. 

A.  M  C.  Ryan.  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  American  Hotel  Association,  221  West 
67th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  63.750.     E.   (9)   6|264.69. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  |C. 

D.   (6)   62.250.     E.   (9)  6^. 

A.  Kimball  Sanborn.  708  Transportation 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  L.  R.  Sanford.  21  West  Street.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  J 

B.  Shipbuilders    Council 
West  Street,  New  York,  N. 


of    America.    21 


Y. 


A.  John  T.  Saplenza,  JTOl  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.  p. 

B.  Hudson  Bay  Mining  and  Smelting  Co., 
Ltd..  600  Royal  Bank  B\4llding,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Canada,  et  al.     j 

A.  John  T.  Saplen2a  and  Walter  A.  Slowln- 
Bkl,  701  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

B.  Chicago   and    North 
System,  400  West  MadUoij  Street.  Chicago', 

E.   (9)  61.25. 


A.  Harrison  Sasscer,  1201|  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C.  j 

B.  Division  of  Legislatlo^  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  1201:16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   6191.25. 

A.  Satterlee.  Warfleld  &  8  tephens,  460  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Nurses'  As4>ciation.  2  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   •3,250. 

A.  O.  H.  Saunders.  1616 1  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  ~ 

B.  Retired  Officers  Assdciatlon,  1616  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  dJ  O. 

D.  (6)   61,200.  I 

A.  Schoene  and  Kramer,  ites  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

..A?  J?*"'^*^  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
401  Third  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Jack  Garrett  Scott.  839  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  AasocUUon  of  Motor  Bus  Op- 
erators. -  *^ 


A.  Mildred  Scott,  1370  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  Inc.,  1370J«ational  Press  BuUd- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  United  Fresh  Prult  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation.  777   14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

A.  Hollls  M.  Seavey,  532  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service.  532 
Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  D,  C. 

A.  Harry  See,  401  Third  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

-    A.  Howard  L.  Shannon,  acting  trustee  for 
Color  Legislative  Fund.  Lakeland,  Fla. 
D.   (6)    634.     E.   (9)    655.75. 

A.  Alvln  Shapiro,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  11  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   6500.     E.   (9)   636.35. 

A.  John  H.  Sharon,  224  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Friendly  &  BaU.  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brown,  Lund  &  Fitzgerald.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  62,545.99. 

A.  Marcellus  C.  Shelld,  3  East  Irving  Street. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.   (6)   6597.67. 

A.  Leander  I.  Shelley,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties, Washington.  D.  C,  and  Airport  Opera- 
tors Council.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  6375.    S.   (9)  ^447.97. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Shepherd,  488  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    8125. 

A.  Manly  Sheppard,  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Passaic  VaUey  Sewerage  Commission, 
24  Branford  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A.  Robert  H.  Shields,  920  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
920  Tower  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   6250. 

A.  The  Ship  Canal  Authority  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  720  Florida  Title  Building.  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

S.   (9)   61350. 

A.  Earl  C.  Shlvely,  16  East  Broad  Street. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,  801  International 
Building.  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Lotils.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  62.000. 


A.  Charles  B.  Shuman.  Merchandise  Mart 

Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
D.  (6)  61.250. 

A.  SUver  Users  Association.  1612  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
£•   (0)^68.553.35. 

A.  Six    Agency    Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  (9)  63,021.31. 

A.  Stephen     Sllpher,     812     Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)  61,890.     E.   (9)  62. 

A.  Elizabeth   A.   Smart.   144   Constitution' 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston. 

m. 

D.   (6)  6606.12.     E.   (9)  6159.20. 

A.  T.  W.  Smiley,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 
HI. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association.  S3  South 
Clark  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  James  R.  Smith,  719  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway  Exchange  BuUding,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  62,500. 

A.  Lloyd  W.  Smith.  416  Shoreham  BuUd- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Chicago.  Burlington  ft  Quincy  Rail- 
road Co..  547  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chi- 
cago. lU.,  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co, 
175  East  Fourth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D.   (6)  63,675. 

A.  Purcell  L.  Smith,  1200  18th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.  C. 


A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  104  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 104  C  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

p.   (6)   61,375.     E.   (9)    6253.65. 

A.  J.  D.  Snyder,  La  Salle  Hotel.  CiAcAgo. 

m. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association.  33  South 
Clark  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)   6825. 

A.  Southern  States  Industrial  CouncU, 
1103  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)    629,481.76.     B.   (9)    626,056.10. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shelter's  Associa- 
tion, Box  48.  Durant,  Okla. 

E.  (9)   6153.75. 

A.  Spence  A  Hotchkiss.  40  WaU  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Aircraft  Indxistrles  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  Lyndon  Spencer,  305  RockefeUer  Build. 
Ing,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feUer BuUding,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Spokesmen  for  Children,  Ixxc.,  19  East 
92d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.  (6)  6161.    S.  (9)   6335.95. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Stack.  1104  West  104th 
Place.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Fbnun,  Ine, 
1104  West  104th  Place.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  61,800.    E.  (9)  63.548.51. 
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D.   (6)  $2,000. 

O.  («>  tLSOO.    E.  (9)  $3.M8.51. 

\ 
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A.  Bowwrtf  II.  Starllnff.   887  Wuhlngton  A.  StraMer.   Splegelberg.   Frlsd   *   Prank. 
Building,  Waahington.  D.  C.  1700  K  Street  NW..  WaatUngton.  D.  C. 

B.  AMociatton   of   Caatialty   and   Surety  B.  Th«  Hualapal   Tribe  of   Um  Hualapal 
Companies.  60  John  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  BMerraUon. 


February  20 


1956 


A.  Samuel  Elliot  SUvlaky.  9807  Singleton 
Drive.  Bethesda.  Ifd. 

B.  Aaoclaclon  de  Colonoe  de  Cuba.  Agra- 
monte  465,  Habana.  Cuba,  and  Asoclaclon 
Kacional  de  Haeendados  de  Cuba.  Agra- 
monte  465.  Habana.  Cuba. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $7>45.75. 

A.  Nell  P.  Stephens.  Post  Offloe  Box  6234, 
Northwest  Station.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  RuMeU  M.  Stephens.  900  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 900  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $240.     E.  (9)  830. 

A.  Winiam  T.  Stephens.  700  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Utility  Trailer  Rentll  Asso- 
ciation. 700  Washington  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  William  T.  Stephens.  700  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Chicago  Rental  Trailer  Association.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

A.  William  T.  Stephens.  700  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Nationwide  Trailer  Rental  System.  519 
South  Broadway.  WichlU.  Kans. 

A.  Herman  Sternstein.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  O.  David  Zlmrlng.  100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  and  11  South 
La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  III. 


A.  Charles  T.  Stewart.  1737  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Real    Estate 
Boards.  22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)   84.588.69.     E.  (9)   $838.69. 

A.  Ersklne  Stewart.  808  Sheraton  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

K.  (9)  $1.25. 

A.  Edwin  L.  StoU.  1737  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  22  West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago   111 

D.   (6)    $3,215.59.     E.   (9)    $565.59. 

A.  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmire.  Jr,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile.  Ala. 

Waterman     Steamship    Corp..     61     St. 
Bph  Street.  MobUe.  Ala. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Paul  A.  Stracben.  1370  National  Press 
BtUldlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  Inc.,  1370  NaUonal  Press  Build - 
lag.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $2,769.23. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  815  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $625. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)   $3,875. 


A.  Strasser.    Splegelberg,    Pried    ft   Prank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Nea  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho.  Lapwal.  Idaho. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Pried  &  Prank, 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation.  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Pried  A  Prank. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Puebk)  of  Laguna,  Laguna.  N.  Mez. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Pried  A  Prank. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Carlos. 

Ariz. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Pried  *  Prank, 
1700  K  Street  NW..  WashlnBrton.  D.  C. 

B.  Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska.  Winne- 
bago. N  "br. 

A.  Arthur  Sturgls.  Jr..  1145  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1145  19th 
Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $625.     E.   (9)    $5. 

A.  J.  E.  Sturrock,  Post  Office  Box  2084. 
Capitol  Station,  Austin.  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Water  Conservation  Association 
Box  2084  Capitol  Station.  Austin.  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $987.98. 

A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom.  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  1790  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  NaUonal  Tuberculosis  Association,  17?0 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America.  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D.  C,  and  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Barrett  Godwin  Tewresey.  1600  Arch 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
1600  Arch  Street.  PhUadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  Tax  Equality  Committje  of  Kentucky, 
310  Commerce  Building.  Louisville,  Ky 
D.   (6;    $618.     B.   (9)   $661.69. 

A.  Edward  D.  Taylor.  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Ofnce  Equipment  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Jay   Taylor.   712   Plrst   National   Bank 

Building.  Amarlllo,  Tex. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  ITth  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  John  U.  Terrell.  407  Tower  Biiildlng. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association.  806  West 
Third  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,150.     E.   (9)   $2,600. 


™S^I^*!*»£P**^^*^'*'   '^**^   *   Prank,         a.  Texas  Water  Conserratlon  Association 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.  207  West  15th  Street.  Austin,  xe^^ 

B.  Blackfeet  Tribe.  Browning.  Mont.  D.  (6)   $7,040.    E.  (9)   $8,393.65. 


A.  Oliver  A.  Thomas.  43  Sierra  Street. 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Rallrocui  Association.  43  Sierra 
Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

D.   (6)    $800. 

A.  W.  M.  Thomas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Postal  Transport  Association, 
1028  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW,  Washington! 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Chester  C.  Thompson,  1319  P  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1319  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)   $6,500.     E.  (9)   $111.06. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  711  Uth  Street, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,631.04. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thor*.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,662.50.     E.  (9)   $24.43. 

A.  Gordon  M.  Tiffany.  88  North  Main 
Street.  Concord,  N.  H. 

B.  Committee  on  Imports  for  the  Ameri- 
can Pulpwood  Industry.  220  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $300.     B.   (9)   $4.70. 

A.  G.  D.  Tllghman.  1604  K  Street.  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Disabled  Ofllcers  Association.  1604  K 
Street.  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  E.  W.  Tinker,  122  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
122  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  William  B.  Tlnney.  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  PetmsylvanU  Railroad  Co..  Sub- 
urban SUtion  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  S.  G.  Tipton.  1107  16th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1107  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C 

A  M  8.  -nsdale,  4200  Cathedral  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Vallejo,  Solano  County    Calif. 

D.   (6)   $375.     B.   (9)   $317.97. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler.  1731  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  PMeratlon. 
1731  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C, 

D.   (6)  $300. 

A.  Tomoka  Land  Co..  Sebrfng.  Pla. 

A.  Touche.  Nlven.  Bailey  A  Smart.  208 
South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation.  221  North  La  Salle  Stract.  Chicago, 

b.  (6)  $6,074.99.    X.  (9)  $668.72. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
6  North  Michl^n  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs.  426  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  American  l^rm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  DL 

D.   (6)    $1,969.     E.   (9)    $44.96. 
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A.  Paul  T.  Tniltt,  1700  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Plant  Pood  Institute.  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Harold  J.  Turner,  Henry  Building. 
Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle  Rail- 
way Co..  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Heiu-y  Building,  Port- 
land. Oreg. 


A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Local  No.  30.  Canal  Zone  Pilots.  Post 
Office  Box  423,  Balboa.  C.  Z. 

D    (6)  $100.48.     E.    (9i   $441.48. 

A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co..  1525  Fairfield  Avenue.  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  (9)   $527.03. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc.. 
S6d  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  (9)   $198483. 

A.  United  SUtes  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
920  Tower  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Arso- 
ciatlon.  1001  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  United  States  Cuban  Sugar  Council.  910 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $27,025.72.    E.  (9)  $15,312.94. 

A.  UnlUd  SUtes  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  Iji  Sa.lc  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)    $12,471.59. 

A.  R.  O.  Van  Busklrk,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,   111. 

D.   (6)   $1,062.51. 


A.  Vegetable  Growers  Afsoclatlon  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  17th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  R  K.  Vinson,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C.  I 

A  Stanley  w.  Vogt.  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America,  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C.  and  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $1,534.96. 

AH.  Jeri^  VoorhU.  343  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Association,  Inc.,  343  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Vulcan  DeUnning  Co..  Sewaren.  N.  J. 

A.  Paul  H.  Walker.  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6»   $46.75. 

A.  Claude  R.  Wallace,  1453  Harvard  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Woollen  H.  WaUhe,  3428  Joseph  Street. 
New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  California  Commercial  Co..  Inc.,  636 
Shoreham  Buflding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $427.49. 


A.  Stephen  M.  Walter,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $298.75.     E.   (9)    $41.54. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Government    Employees'    Council,    100 
•  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,625. 

A.  Qualfe  M.  Ward.  1145  ipth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  ReUll  Federation.  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Washington  B3ard  of  Trade.  1616  K 
Street  NW.,  V/.nshington,  D.  C. 

A.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee.  Inc.. 
1728  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)   $1,406.72.     E.  (9)   $1,729.72. 


A.  Washington  Real  E;tate  Board.  Inc.. 
1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Vincent  T.  WasUewskl.  1771  N  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Broadcasters,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Waterways  Council  Opposed  to  Regula- 
tion Extention,  21  West  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $13,881.25.     E.    (0)    $38.64. 

A.  J.  R.  Watson.  I.  C.  R.  R.  Passenger  Sta- 
tion. Jackson.  Miss. 

B.  Mississippi  Rnllroad  Association.  I.  C. 
R.  R.  Passenger  Station,  Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  Watters  A  Donovan.  161  William  Street. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

B.  N?w  York  and  New  .Tersey  Dry  Dock 
Association.  161  William  Street.  Nev/  York 
City.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.  '    . 

A  Thomas  Watters.  Jr..  161  William  Street, 
N:w  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington    D.  C. 

B.  Bigham,  Engler.  Jones,  A  Houston.  99 
John  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.   (9)  $161.15. 

A.  Weaver  &  Glatsle.  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  ) 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion and  the  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty 
Contracting  Industries,  Inc.,  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    $230.48. 

A.  William  S.  Webb.  1720  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,391.60.     E.   (0)    $755.65. 

A.  Wei-Kuan  Chang  and  Su  Chun  Wei 
Chang  (wife),  825  West  End  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Wayne  M.  Welshaar,  1115  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Aeronautical  Training  Society.  1115  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,300. 

A.  Edward  M.  Welliver,  1424  16th  Street 
NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc, 
X424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (8)  11.426. 


A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House.  Bradenton,  Pla. 

B.  (9)   $904.94. 

A.  Robert  V.  Westfall,  401  Third  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Raihoad  Trainmen^ 

A.  George  Y.  Wheeler  II,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 

B.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Richard  P.  White.  635  Southern  Build- 
ing. V/ashington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
Inc,    635    Southern    Building.    Washington. 

D.  (6)  $3,376.    B.  (8)  $85J8. 

A.  H.  Leigh  Whitelaw.  60  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte.  918  I6th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  V/ashlng- 
ton.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  Myron  Wiener.  917  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Par  East  Group.  Inc,  917  16ttb~ 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Mrs.  Anna  Kelton  Wiley.  2345  Ashmead 
Place,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Tlie  Women's  City  Club,  1733  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D-  C,  et  al. 

A.  Herbert  P.  Wllkins,  53  State  Street,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Friendly  ft  Ball.  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  9., 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun,  Barker,  ft  Haw- 
kins. 744  Jackson  Place  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Wind  River 
Reservation,  Fort  Wajhakle.  Wyo. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun.  Barker  ft  Hawkins, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  ReservaUon,  Mont. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Boyden.  Cragun  &  Barker, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Indians  of  California,  care  of  Clyde  P. 
Thompson,  Post  Office  Box  901,  Redding, 
Calif. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun.  Barker  ft  Hawkins, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Klamath  Indian  Tribe,  Klamath  Agency. 
Oreg. 

A.  WUkinson,  Cragun,  Barker  ft  Hawkins, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians,  Menomi- 
nee Indian  Agency.  Keshena.  Wis. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun*,  Barker  ft  Hawkins, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Nicholas  B.  Perry,  120  Danbury  Street 
SW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun.  Barker  ft  Hawkins. 
744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Qulnalelt  IndUn  Tribe.  Taholah.  Wash. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Boyden.  CYagun  ft  Barker, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
~    B.  Ute   Indian   Tribe  of   the   Uintah   and 
Oiiray  ReservaUon.  Port  Duchesne.  Utah. 
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A.  Franz  O.  WUlenbueher.  1016  I  8t]«et 
KW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Retired  OQcera  Anoclatlon.  1818  I 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  92.100. 

A.  Leon  W.  Wllllama.  2  Oouvemeur  Place. 
Bronx.  N.  T. 

D.   (8)   81.50.     K.   (»)   87.74. 

A.  migh  S.  WllUamaon.  1821  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Asaoclatton  of  American  Ship  Owners, 
78  Beaver  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  John  C.  WllUamaon,  1737  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Realtors'  Washington  Committee.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  1737 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    84300.     E.   (9)    81.514.71. 

A.  James  L.  Wllmeth.  3027  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  The  National  Council  of  the  Junior  Or- 
der of  United  American  Mechanics  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Inc. 

D.   (6)   861.     K.   (9)   851. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  104  C  Street  NI.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Prlehds  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 104  C  Street  NB..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (8)   81.950.     K.   (9)   8490.72. 


February  20 


A.  W.  B.  Wilson.  1525  Fairfield  Avenue. 
Shreveport.  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co..  1525  Fairfield  Ave- 
nue. Shreveport.  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co..  1525  Fairfield  Avenue.  Shreveport. 
La. 

D.   (6)    8450.     X.   (9)   877.93. 

A.  Everett  T.  Winter.  1978  Railway  Ex- 
change Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.   (6)    83.750.     X.   (9)   8417.89. 

A.  Theodore  Wlprud.  1718  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  1718  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Wood,  King  &  Dawson.  48  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Committee  for  Broadening  Commercial 
Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financing.  50 
South  La  SaUe  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Walter  F.  Woodul.  818  Chronicle  Bund- 
ing. Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Angelina  ft  Neches  River  Railroad  Co.. 
Keltys,  Tex.,  et  al. 

D.   (8)    85.550.53.    E.  (9)  8868.71. 

A.  Walter  F.  Woodul.  818  Chronicle  Build- 
ing. Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Houston. 
Tex. 

D.   (8)   810.472.48.     «.   (9)   8784.07. 


A.  Frank  K.  WooUey.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation* 
2300  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  IlL 

D.   (6)   82.344.     E.   (9)    811J5. 

A.  Edward  W.  Wootton.  1100  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Wine  Institute.  717  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Donald  A.  Young.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young.  1832  M  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.  C 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.  O.  Box  9905,  MemphU.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   8108. 

A.  William  Zimmerman,  Jr.,  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Association  on  American  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Inc..  48  East  86th  Street.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

D.   (8)    82.499.98.      E.   (9)    81.083.58. 

A.  O.  David  Zlnuing.  11  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111.,  and  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Amalgamated  AssocUtlon  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  et  sO. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  fonowing  reglstraUons  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1955: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below     In  the  interp^t  nf  A/.nnfti«i7  in  fv-,  r»-«^ 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  prinSd.  and  arTSicaSdX  Slff'ref^U?^^^  SJSS  ^''^^'''^  ^ 

Fn..  TWO  CoPixa  With  thx  S«:.nA«T  or  the  Sxnat.  akd  Fn..  Th«.  Copies  Wito  th.  Ci.«k  or  th.  Hous.  or  R«b«ntativ«. 
ThU  page  (page  1)  1.  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

PLACk  4N  "X"  B.LOW  thx  APPaoPEIATI  LUTO  0»  FIcUR.  IN  THE  BoX  AT  THE  RIGHT  Or  THX      RXPOW  HXABINO  Bb.OW: 

••pjkUMiKAtT"  REPOST  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only 


REPORT 
PuasoANT  lo  Fedexal  RcctTTATiON  Or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QOAITEB                      1 

1st 

ad 

Sd 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only) 

(11)   "Employer-.— To  file  as  an  -employer",  write  "None"  m  answer  to  Item  "B"     ' 

M»'*JlCT!i     -'''■"k,^.  1^''!?i  or  employee  fhould  net  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  emnlover's  Reoorf 
^•il.^bTrh;?r"'e'n'S  '^ X^'^f^'^'  "'*  ''^^^  '^'^'^  "<«  ^^  -'  ""-«^  °'  thU  rc^uTe'^^nrmS-Tiecause  ReporU  ar. 
^'mSt°^  tm^t^^  '*"'  ''''  '""•*  **•  "P"'**  ^^^  ^  "•  '^  «"'ved  Of  thU  requirement  merely  because  Report,  nr. 


(b) 


A.    0«CANI7.ATtON  CS  INDIVIDUAL  FlMNO: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  buslm 


If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  lut  names  or  agents  or  emDloYces 
who  will  flic  Rcporu  for  this  Quarter. 


m.  Bam^oTM^^tou  iMfM,  •6Ar9m.  mi4  nsture  of  builMM,    If  tiMr*  to  no  •mptofm.  wrtts  "Hon*." 
C.  LnuLATivB  iMmcBT*.  AMD  PoBUCATioMs  In  conncctlon  therewith:  - 


1.  8Uto  approximately  bow  long  leglsla- 
ttve  Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
■nd  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    termlnaUd. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  thU  Office  w>ll  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  Bute  the  general  legUlatlve  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  gpeeiflc 
legislative  IntcresU  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills. 'where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bilU. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  tho 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c>  date  of  dUtrlbutlon.  (d> 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publlcstlons 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  • 
gtft). 


(Answer  Items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  Space  Is  needed). 


to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted  In  printing] 
PAGE  l-< 


I 
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A.  Arthur  r  Aebersold.  BOO  F  Strtet  NW,  A.  Covlnirton  A  Burllnf,  701  Union  Tnut 
WMhlngton.  D.  C.  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Retirement  Ftederatlon  of  CItII  Ser»lc«  B.  Transamerlca  ODrp  .  4  Oolumbua  A»e- 
imployees  of  the  United  SUtes  Oovernment.  nue.  San  Pssnclaco   Calif 
800  r  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 


February  20 


1956 
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A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians.  570 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  City.  N.  T. 

A.  American  Superphosphate  •  Institute. 
Inc..  Postofflce  Box  406.  Ben  Franklin  Station. 
Washington.  O.  C 

A.  Carlisle  Bargeron  and  Associates.  614 
Sheraton  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 

A.  Charles  J.  Bloch.  520  First  National 
Bank  Building.  Macon.  Oa. 

B.  Pacific  National  Fire  Insxirance  Co..  San 
Vranclaco.  Calif.,  and  AtlanU.  Oa. 

A.  Bozell  ft  Jacobs.  Inc..  206  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  III. 

A.  Frank  P.  Brannan.  Avoca.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Power  St  Ught  Co..  Des  Moines. 
Iowa. 

A.  Derek  Brooks.  1737  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  for  Export  Credits,  201 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  George  B.  Burnham.  132  Third  Street 
8E..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co..  132  Third  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Burnslde.  Jr..  302  Short 
Bills  Avenue.  SprlngHeld.  N.  J. 

B.  Burke  £>owllng  Adams.  Inc..  203  BsIIe- 
▼ue  Avenue.  Upper  Montclalr,  N.  J. 

A.  Leonard  J.  Calhoun.  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Public  Information  Committee  of  the 
Cotton  Industries,  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  O.  C. 

____  # 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Waphlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc..  Penob- 
scot Building.  DetroU.  Mich. 

A.  Chauncey  P.  Carter.  Jr..  800  World 
Center  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers 
Association.  1603  Orrlngton  Avenue.  Evans- 
ton.  lU. 

A.  Alex  M.  Clark.  Washington  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Consumers  and 
Small  Producers  of  Natural  Oas,  Washing- 
ton Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Council  of  Local  Oas  Companies.  724 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway 
System.  400  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago. 

AH* 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Embassy  of  Denmark.  2374  Massachu- 
setts Aflsnue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Covln«?ton  A  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Covington  A  Burling.  701  Union  Tnist 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 2071  Sast  102d  Street.  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 


t- 


A.  Danzansky  A  Dickey.  1406  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Skrod  &  Co..  Inc..  »9  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  N.  Y.  ^ 

A.  Charles  W.  DavU.  1  North  La  Sails 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Trustees  under  the  will  of  Thomas  C. 
Dennehy.  deceased.  Care  of  the  Northern 
Trust  Co.,  60  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chlcaso. 
111.  ^* 

A.  George  J.  Dtet«.  425  13th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.   C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  Ill, 

A.  The  Far  East  Group.  Inc.,  917  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  John  P.  Floberg.  800  World  Center 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers 
Association.  1603  Orrlngton  Avenue,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

A.  James  W.  Forlstel.  1523  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.   C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  636 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  C.    H.    Fraaier.    724    14th    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Council  of  Local  Gas  Companies.  734 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Henry  T.  Gage.  IIOO  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Thurston  Greene.  30  Mason  Street.  Tor- 
rl'gton.  Conn. 

B  Use  Only.  Assenhausen  2,  United  States 
Zone.  Am.  Starnbergersee  Bayern.  Germany. 

A.  Daniel  M.  Grlbbon.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Transamerlca  Corp..  4  Columbus  Ave- 
nue. San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  R.    B.    Bowden.    600    Folger    Building 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Council  of  Local  Gas  Companies  724 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Vernon  F.  Hovey.  101  Nptt  Terrace 
Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

A.  Nelson  P.  Jackson.  777  14th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Atomic  Products  Division.  General 
Electric  Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

A.  Joint  Committee  of  Consumers  and 
Small  Producers  of  Natural  Oas.  Washington 
Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Orrln  O.  Judd.  655  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Dr.  Chlng-Un  Hsla  and  wife.  Wal  Tsung 
Hsla.  21  Park  Place.  Great  Neck.  Long  Island. 
N.  Y. 

A.  David  K.  Kadane.  260  Old  Country  RofUl. 

Mlneola.  N.  Y. 

B.  Long  Island  Lighting  Co..  260  Old  Coun- 
try Road.  Mlneola,  N.  Y. 


A    James    P.    Kem,    1626    K    Street    NW 
Washington.  D.  C.  "* 

B.  Washington  Gas  Ught  Oo.,  11th  and  H 
Streeu  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  W.  H.  Klttrell,  Conunerclal  Bulldlns 
DaUas.  Tex.  • 

B.  West  Central  Texas  OH  St  Oas  Associa- 
tion, F.  &  M.  Bank  Building,  Abilene,  Tex. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  619  F  Street  HW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Crushed  Limestone  Institute 
Inc.,  619  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Frank  W.  Kuehl,  1523  L  StrMt  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  AssoclaUon.  636 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Catherine  O.  Kuhne.  1701  leth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.  1790 
BroiMlway,  New  York,  N.  T. 

A.  Harold  M.  La  Font,  419  Skaggs  BuUdlne 
Plalnvlew.  Tex. 

B.  Grain  Sorghum  Producers  Association. 
Box  77.  Buahland,  Tex. 

A.  Dtllard  Brown  Lasseter,  1424  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc- 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  U.  G.  Lewellen,  628  Jefferson  Street. 
Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Bus  and  Truck  Association. 
628  Jefferson  Street,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

A.  Hal  Leyshon.  292  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  570 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

A.  Robert  W.  Llshman.  412  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Robert  H.  McNeill.  815  15th  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Western  Tax  Council.  Inc..  First  Na- 
Uonal  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  James  D  Mann.  714  Sheraton  BulldinK 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc, 
714  Sheraton  Building.  Waahlngton.  D.  C 

A.  Silas  A.  Morehouse.  Post  Office  Box  4085. 
Jefferson  Manor.  Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  SUok.  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  4085.  Jeffer- 
son Manor.  Alexandria.  Va. 

A.  Fisher  Muldrow.  Poet  Office  Box  983 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

B.  Associated  Motor  Carriers  of  Oklahoma 
Inc..  Box  983.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

A.  National  Council  for  Export  CredlU  291 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  National  Crushed  Limestone  Institute 
Inc.,  619  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Joseph  L.  NellU,  Colorado  Building 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Transporters  Asso- 
ciation. 2627  Cadillac  Tower.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  John  A.  01>onnell.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Association.  9400  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


( 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Cochrane  Building, 
Lakeland.  Fla. 

B.  Peoples  Lobby,  Inc..  1337  Slat  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

A.  Ada  B.  Prultt.  6814  Nevada  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Purcell  ft  Nelson.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Devalln  Corp..  120  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

A  Purcell  ft  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Little  ft  ChrUtman,  120  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Frank  L  Roberto,  740  lltL  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  MassachusetU  Ave- 
nue. Detroit.  Mich.  i 
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A.  Manly  Sheppurtl.  1001  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Cammlaalon.  94 
Branford  Place.  Newark.  N.  J. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  ShMlen  AssocU- 
tlon.  Bos  40.  Durant.  Okla. 

A.  Spencer.  Moore  ft  Whalen,  2000  MaasA- 
chusetto  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Edward  Martin  Hlnsberger,  66  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Wllllain  T.  Stephens,  700  Washington 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Utility  Trailer  Rental  Asso- 
ciation, 700  Washington  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vemor,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 


A.  P.  K.  Ward.  219  Washington  Hottf. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Consumers  and 
Small  Producers  of  Natural  Gas.  room  219. 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  O. 

A.  Myron  Weiner,  917  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Far  Bast  Group.  Inc,  917  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Mrs.  Anna  Kelton  Wiley,  2345  Ashmead 
Place.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Women's  City  Club.  1733  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  et  al. 

A.  A.  B.  Wilkinson,  417  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  616  Hennessy  Build- 
ing, Butte,  Mont. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun,  Barker  ft  Hawkins. 
744  Jackson  Place.  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  Wellplnlt,  Wash. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


TlMrly-fiftk  ABUTertary  of  ArmcBiaa 
IndcpcBdeace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiacoNsiM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Ri:cord  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  on  the  anniversary 
of  Armenian  independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo.  as  follows:  I 

Statement  bt  Senator  McCaktht 
On  February   18.  1921.  35  years  ago,  the 
people  of  Armenia  waged  the  only  success- 
ful revolution  In  history  against  an  estab- 
lished Soviet  Oovernment. 

In  the  years  just  prior  to  this  revolt,  and 
following  the  Second  World  War.  the  Com- 
munlsU  took  over  Armenia  and  subjected 
that  country  to  a  vicious  reign  of  terror, 
killing,  jailing,  and  exiling  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. Finally,  on  February  18.  1921  the  people 
of  Armenia  rose,  as  a  man.  and  drove  out 
the  Communist  tyrants.  To  be  sure,  Ar- 
menian Independence  was  short-lived.  Be- 
fore long.  Red  Army  hordes  once  again  In- 
vaded this  little  country,  and  put  the  Ar- 
menian people  back  In  chains.  But  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1921.  will  live  in  history  as  a 
stirring  example  of  man's  devotion  to  free- 
dom, and  of  his  willingness  to  fight  for  that 
freedom  against  lnsuperab;e  odds.  The 
Armenian  people  still,  to  this  day.  live  un- 
der the  heel  of  the  most  brutal  tyranny 
ever  known;  but  they  live  and  hope  and  pray 
for  the  day  when  they  wlU  regain  their  free- 
dom. 

I  think  It  Is  fitting  that  we  In  the  United 
States  today,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
heroic  Armenian  uprising,  pay  tribute  to 
the  Armenian  people.  It  U  fitting  that  we 
once  again  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  freedom  In  this  oppressed  land. 

On  Augxist  12.  1941.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  met  together  aboard  an 
American   warship  In  the  Middle  AtlanUc. 


and  signed  a  docimient  that  was  later  to  be 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter.  In  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  the  United  States  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that:  "|We|  respect  the  right 
of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  wUl  live;  and  .  .  . 
I  We)  wish  to  see  soverlgn  rights  and  self- 
government  restored  to  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them." 

After  the  war.  at  Yalta  and  Teheran,  the 
Roosevelt  administration  calloiisly  forsook 
the  high  principles  on  behalf  of  which  mil- 
lions of  young  men  died.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
national  honor  that  we  reesUbllsh  these 
principles  today  as  the  objectives  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  We  dare  not  rest  until 
the  blight  of  communism  has  been  erased 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  until  freedom 
and  Independence  is  restored  to  all  of  those 
people  who  are  now  In  slavery. 


AnneBia 

(  ■ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Pebruary 
18  each  year  nationality  groups  over 
large  portions  of  the  globe  should  pause 
to  thank  the  Almighty  that  their  lands 
offer  a  present  and  ever  available  oppor- 
tunity for  free  liidividual  expression. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  nations  do  not 
share  these  same  opportunities  as  we  in 
America  and  other  members  of  the  free 
world.  The  brave  Armenian  people 
represent  one  such  group  whose  geo- 
graphical boundaries  have  been  swal- 
lowed into  the  Soviet  orbit  of  domination. 

Pebruary  18  is  a  day  to  remind  us  of 
Armenia.  For  it  was  Just  31  years  ago 
that  the  Armenian  people  staged  the  only 
successful  full-scale  uprising  against  es- 
tablished Soviet  Oovernment.  This 
hard-won  freedom  was  soon  blotted  out, 
for  it  did  not  take  Red  terrorists  long 
to  again  flow  into  this  small  country. 


absorbing  It  Into  an  unnatural  state  of 
totalitarian  domination  where  it  has  re- 
mained. 

Although  the  small  Armenian  country 
later  lost  her  Independence  as  a  self- 
governing  political  state,  she  represents 
more  than  a  match  against  the  godless 
'materially  minded  rulers  in  the  Krem- 
lin. Animal  and  selfish  ambitions  con- 
tinue to  guide  the  Soviet  rulers  in  their 
domination  of  Armenia. 

But  Armenia  offers  n^ore  than  an  equal 
match  against  the  Soviet  imperialists  if 
ot^er  qualities  are  taken  into  account. 
For  within  the  hearts  of  these  brave  peo- 
ple rest  qualities  which  the  Soviets  un- 
wisely disclaim,  but  qualities  freedcm- 
loving  nations  know  to  be  indispensable 
to  their  lasting  and  ultimate  peace,  prog- 
gress,  and  freedom.  These  are  the 
mighty  spiritual  and  moral  forces  pro- 
vided by  faith  in  Gcd  and  proved  by  a 
look  into  history.  The  lesson  of  history 
shows  quite  vividly  that  whenever  a  na- 
tion uses  sheer  material  force  as  a  weap- 
on of  conquest,  that  nation  does  not 
long  endure. 

And  history  illustrates,  as  it  will  again, 
that  the  power  of  right  and  spiritual 
wisdom  turns  the  tide  against  an  al- 
leged sense  of  godless  materiality.  The 
tide  will  turn  again  in  favor  of  the  Ar- 
menians and  other  Soviet-dominated 
countries  when  vigilant  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  vanquished  take  actual 
form  in  a  return  to  their  rightful  na- 
tional identity  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. 


Nineteenth  District  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  QUIGLEY 

or   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20. 1956 

Mr.  QUIOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
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I  Include  the  tabulated  results  of  a  poll 
of  opinion  I  have  conducted  In  the  con- 
gression  district  which  I  represent. 

)  Late  In  December  I  mailed  question- 
naires to  every  10th  name  appearing  on 

:  the  voting  lists  in  the  3  counties  of  the 
19th  district.    The  re^wnse  has  been 

\  most  excellent,  running  about  12  percmt. 


I  think  it  reflects  well  the  intelligence 
and  interest  of  the  voters  of  this  area. 
Those  who  responded  had  to  furnish 
their  own  envelope  and  stamp.  The 
eomments  which  accompanied  so  many 
of  the  returns  are  indicative  of  the  care- 
ful thinking  with  which  the  respondents 
approached  their  answers. 


■I 
Members  may  read  some  significance 

In  the  results  of  this  particular  poll  in-  ' 
sofar  as  they  reflect  the  thinking  of 
President  Eisenhower's  new  neighbors. 
The  President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  re- 
cently became  ofllclal.  voting  residents  of 
the  19th  district  when  they  registered  at 
the  Adams  County  Court  House  in 
Gettysburg. 


Questions 


1.  Do  you  f»vor.  »t  this  time,  a  rwlurthm  Jn  re<W»l  t»tM?... .  ..-.....-..:— 

U  T>at  »iM««>r  WAS  "y*9"  indlrsto  whtrh  of  ibe  (oUowing  mrthods  would  hr  (tiirrst: 

(a)  InontM*  in  perwinal  emupttons - 

(h)  Kliminiitu  vxciat>  taxes ........-..-.-—.-.—--..--..-— ——■^-----—»- 

(cj  Curtkil  excise  t;>tcs — -— 

{f\  n«erMar  eorpmta  tai  r»to  ««1y 

,  («)  Across  tbe-bowti  rmte  reduction 

%,  Dors  ths  preseat  f»rm  eri.-Us  requins  F«lwai  srtionT i. .^^.. 

H  your  wwwer  was  "yw"  hidteote  the  proposals  whicb  aptirv  to  ottn  Ihr  Iwst  sotatlen: 
(aj  yixrU  price  supports 

1.  »  prr«mt  of  parHy . 

2.  tt»>  |>prr«Mit  of  [inrlty. 


IWIi  district 


Prrernt  Prresni 
no 


K)  So-<aUl»><l  soil  N'rtiliiy  hunk 

(c)  l>ln>ct 


farro  <iu)>sj<li<'s  on  all  crops,  simiter  to  imarnt  propvm  tor  wool 

i4)  IncreL;s<il  murlcpt  n^-urch ......... , — _................. 
«)  Use  of  i»rt^'nt  surt>lu!M>s  to  feed  world  needy —— . — 

(/■)  Combinalion  of  all  above. — . — ...............«..............—. 

■  your  answer  was  "no"  iiidioOe  w  heiber  we  sbould: 

(•)  Abolish  all  farm  aid  prncTum^.     

(6)  Coattnue  with  prraent  Orxlble  price  sapiwrt  prvcram 

t.  Do  you  tavor  a  profjranj  of  Ff<lor;»l  ai>l  to  eilucation'.' ...^...^.....pmk.. 

IX  your  answer  was  "yes"  imlioHto  tl>c  i>roKrains  yoo  bettovo  Boat  JaMiAnbts: 

(a)  Orants  to  States  kir  scbixU  ooDstruction . ._ .............. ~... — . — 

(6)  Aid  to  l«k"lier-traiiiiug  in.^UltiUons-.- . — 

Orants  to  help  defray  te:u-lirr  salary  costs.... , 

Grants  to  )M>lp  defray  sdnilnlstratlve  ca^ts _..„......_.._............ — 

Fedwal  guaranties  ot  locil  aciioul  bonds . 

CombUiHtion  of  all  ab«)vo - -.- ^ 

PhoaVi  tfi«  Federal  Uoverament  eanc«m  itself  with  the  problem  of  rising  coKts  of  nwdtod  srrrim  and 

rttrvk?  .      . •-  • .---- 


Adanu 


Cuint>orland 


York 


Porooat  Pereant  Percani  P«rveat;PerouiL  Percent 
yt«  no         yes  no     |    yes  no 


43 


li  your 
(•) 
(ft) 
(«) 
(rf) 
<«) 
(/) 
it) 


'yes"  indicate  your  prelweoce  of  tha  Inllowing  wngnled 

Health  inanranpe  tnortelwl  nloni;  linw  of  .sociiU  security. — ...... .._. 

Incrt^aM  funds  a\'ailubl<>  for  hospital  construction 

Provide  xruuts  to  operate  bo(.pital» 

(Irants  to  mwlical  iirrt  nursifiir  schools..... 

Msdical  sod  nursuiR  scbotarshipa. ■> .- --•-,■ : 

Federal  guaraotitv  axainst  loHses  to  private  be«ltfa  inauranfg  and  hosptlalizatiuu  i>Luu 

Combiuatioo  of  all  of  the  above ' 

a  Sh«oM  we  continue  »o  have  Federal  housinit  proeranis? 

If  your  answer  was  "yeo"  are  you  satisfinl  that  present  pobey  is  previtlinR  aa  adeqaato  prDcramT.. 
U  not,  indieaie  wh<ith«u-  any  of  llie  tollowiag  moves  are  nacaasary  (ur  improvemeitt: 

(a)   F'ermittinit  ^HA  to  instirc  cooi>«ralive  projects ,— 

O)  Increasing  direct  loims  to  veterans — 

fc)  Kxpaadinc  public  tM>u.sing  programs . — . • 

{i)  Combination  of  all  ;\bovc _....._„....— 

a  Arayoo  »:itisfied  with  preseat  (or«  len  policy  proeram-s? 

il  your  answer  was  "no"  indicate  wlieth**  you  favor  thi-  loUowing: 

(a)  Continue  to  support  Unitt-d  .Nations ..... ..... 

(A)  WMNIraw  from  Ifiiittxl  Nations 

(r)  Withdraw  from  all  overseas  commttioMits - 

(tf)  Strive  to  strt-UKthen  liuled  N;UioU5 — . .— .' * 

(«)  Continue  forritm  economic  aid  propTims  as  is 

(f)  Increase  tempo  of  foreign  economic  aid .- 

{g)  Farther  emphasiie  point  4  pruKraci  ol  (ecfanical  assistance  to  undfrdcvrlo|>ed  auras 

T.  In  Wie  Ught  of  existing  workl  tensions,  sbouM  we: 

(a)   Increase  our  military  strength.. — — — - - »•- 

(6)  Continue  military  estahUshment  at  present  levels 

(f)  Make  fiirthcr  ii;ition;il  deft-use  nits  .    - .•--.•- 

M)  If  von  ch#>eke«i  (oi  above,  do  you  then  believe  we  almid  adopt  mHotaal  military  tntahnrr. . . 
lb  Do  you  1^1  tJiat  the  Talt-Uartley  Aet  provides  tto  fairest  basis  for  Fwleral  supervisiun  of  lahurmanage- 

ment  relations? - -' 

If  your  answer  was  "no"  irwlimte  whether  It  should  be:  • 

(a)   KepwJed  with  no  replacement — . ........ ......._. 

(6)  Kepealed  and  replarwl  *»lth  a  perfected  version  Of  the  Wagn«  Ael 

(f)   .\mendcd  to  m<>et  t lie- objections  of  lubor ......._. _...~...~. 

M)  Am««nded  to  in»ot  the  ohjectiuns  of  management.. — ;"v 

a  Both  major  i>oltticsl  pnrtiea  have  recommended  aniendments  to  McCarran-Wahiv  Immltratlon  turn. 

l)o  you  atire*' 

If  jrou  answert^l  "yes"  indicBte  whether: 

(«)  Ouola  system  slk^iiW  be  abandonrd "-".^-V — ' 

(ft)  In  used  qiiofas  should  U-  transferred  to  countries  where  thry  are  o>-er«iP«Tfl>ed --  -- 

(e)  TempiMTiry  ailjustnients  should  he  nuule  by  extension  of  ami  amrndinents  to  Rctacre 
MoiiafAet 
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A  Bill  To  Make  Labor  Organizations  Sab- 
jcct  to  tbc  AnHmonopolj  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or   CALirORNIA 

IM  THB  HOUSB  OP  RKPRSSEMTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20. 19S6 

Mr.    HIESTAND.     Mr.    Speaker,   for 
some  years  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 


been  unable  to  prosecute  labor  organiza- 
tions for  violations  of  the  antimonopoly 
laws.  Labor  organizations  can  merge  or 
combine,  or  their  leaders  can  conspire 
without  restrictions,  whether  or  not  they 
conspire  in  restraint  of  trade  or  against 
the  freedom  of  the  worker. 

The  document  most  important  to  the 
worker  and  the  individual  citizen  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  That  is  the  last  pro- 
tection of  his  freedom.  If  our  Federal 
laws  specifically  exempt  the  worker  from 


that  protection,  they  deny  it  to  him.  He 
is  being  discriminated  against,  and  I 
don't  think  it  is  fair  to  him — or  right. 

Why  should  the  latMr  racketeers,  with- 
out the  supjHjrt  of  the  workers,  be  above 
the  law?  Why  should  they  make  rules 
and  regulations  and  issue  mandates  to 
the  workers  without  the  workers'  knowl- 
edge and  consent? 

That  is  not  our  free  America  as  our 
forefathers  founded  it.  It  is  not  the 
much  praised  freedom  of  the  individual 
which  made  our  country   great.    It  is 
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a  tyranny  over  t^e  Individual  and  that 
tyranny  is  now  condoned  by  law. 

I  am  now  introducing  a  bill  to  free 
millions  of  workers  of  the  United  States 
from  that  tyranny.  I  propose  to  make 
labor  organizations  subject  to  the  anti- 
monopoly  laws  protecting  the  individual 
citizen  against  any  other  form  of  mo- 
nopoly. 

The  great  prosperity  we  have  built  has 
provided  3  million  more  Jobs  and  the 
highest  wages  in  history.  We  have 
checked  the  inflation  and  held  the  cost 
of  living  level  for  these  3  years.  The 
American  worklngman  and  his  family 
are  now  better  off  than  ever,  financially. 
We  must  protect  this  standard  by  aiU 
means. 

My  bill  would  restore  to  the  individual 
worker  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

I  am  for  the  American  worklngman. 
But  he  has  been  tricked,  swindled  and 
coerced  into  doing  thing-s  in  which  he 
does  not  believe,  simply  to  get  or  hold 
his  Job  and  provide  for  hi.s  family. 

Specifically,  my  bill  repeals  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Clayton  Anti-Monopoly  Act. 
section  17.  which  at  present  exempts 
labor  organizations  from  compliance 
with  the  act  by  stating  tliat  nothing  In 
the  act  shall  be  construed  as  making 
labor  organizations  Illegal  combinations 
or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  other  one  is  section  52  which  pro- 
vides that  Federal  courts  at  present  can- 
not restrain  either  side  in  a  labor  dispute 
unless  there  is  imminent  danger  or  ir- 
reparable injury  for  which  there  is  no 
adequate  remedy  at  law  and  which  lists 
a  nimiber  of  activities  wh^ch  may  not  be 
considered  in  violation  of  any  Federal 
law.  In  effect,  it  restores  the  protection 
of  the  courts  in  such  cases. 

Repealing  the  exemption  Of  labor  or- 
ganizations from  Federal  antimonopoly 
laws  would  make  them  obey  the  laws  that 
other  organizations  have  to  ol>ey.  Any 
labor  organization  which  is  sincerely  op- 
posed to  monopolies,  and  which  is  truly 
representing  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  workers,  I  believe  surely  should 
welcome  this  legislation. 

I  am  sure  the  adoption  of  this 
monopoly  measure  will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  America  and  its  vaist  groups 
of  work^s  and  citizens. 


Upper  Gilorado  Project's  Terrific  Costs 
Would  Dc  Borne  by  Nation's  Tax- 
payers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirOMfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20. 1956 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  98 
percent  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project's  cost  would  be  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  44  States  in  which  the 
project  is  not  located.  Tliis  hidden  sub- 
sidy for  the  four  States  benefited  is  un- 
conscionable. Total  direct  and  hidden 
costs  run  to  $5  billion.  It  cannot  and 
would  never  be  repaid  from  project  reve- 


nues and  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
Nation's  taxpayers.  The  percent  of  the 
Federal  tax  burden  by  States  as  com- 
puted by  the  Tax  Foundation  shows  that 
less  than  2  percent  of  this  required  Fed- 
eral subsidy  would  be  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  States  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  the  projects.  For  ex- 
ample, the  State  of  New  York  would  pay 
over  12  percent,  Ohio  about  6  percent, 
nilnois  and  Pennsylvania  about  7  per- 


cent each,  and  so  forth.  It  will  be  a 
burden  on  all  of  the  taxpayers  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Based  on  repayment  schedules  pre- 
sented to  the  House  and  Senate  Interior 
Committees  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  the  percentage 
of  Federal  taxes  paid  by  each  State,  as 
computed  by  the  Tax  Foundation  of  New 
York  City  and  Washington.  D.  C,  here 
In  tabular  form  are  the  costs,  State  by 
State: 


Co*t  to  the  Stal€$  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 


AInbama... .*. 

Arizona  ....„„.... . .„.. 

A  rlc:»iisa.s.. .„.„.... .......... 

r.-^lifornla. : 

Colorado ....j .... 

ConrnTtlcut. 

I>rlawarc . 

Florida... . 

(teoreia ................. 

Maho ....... 

Illlimb  .w 

Intliana... ....... ............ 

Iowa 

Kan.sas  

Kentucky... 

I.oubiana 

Mslpe    

Maryland i. 

M  a.«sarhuaetts 

Midiipnn  r . 

Minnesota 

MLfL'vslnpl 

Ml^isouri .^.. 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Neva<Ia .. 

New  IIninr>shlre-..-..<^^^ 

New  Jersey . . 

New  Mexico .................. 

New  York  

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orepon ... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

t^outh  Carolina : 

South  1  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Teias 

Utah 

Vern-ont >. 

Vir([inia  : 

Washlnpton....... 

West  Virginia... 

Wl^ronsin 

WyonilniE .- 

District    o(     ColuniLia.     Hawaii, 
Ala.«ka,  et« 


Percent  o( 

Ff^fteral 

taxes 
borne  hy 
Uie  ir'tal«.« 


Total. 


■^.98 

.41 

.M 

«.22 

1.01 

1.K8 

.50 

1.47 

7.M 

2.  .^^ 

1.21 

.97 

1.01 

I.IM 

.38 

l.M 

3.23 

.1.78 

l.AR 

.40 

Z4S 

.m 

.73 
.16 
.27 

S.62 

.31 

14.75 

1.38 
.22 

&39 
.00 
.95 

7..'i3 
.52 
.<V5 
.24 

1.17 

4.05 
.:t4 
.16 

1.48 

1.57 
.71 

Z05 
.15 

1.41 


Actually  authorlted 


Cost  of  Interest 
Cost  of  project  !on  ronstmrtton 


Authorised  and  contomplated 


oousinictiuu 


100.00 


$10.  l64,eno 
4,4RI.3(« 
.^  246, 400 

100.  774,  COO 

n.a»,.wo 

ai).  f4K  400 

&.46.V000 

16,067,100 

14,209,000 

2,84l.«10 

83.  H\\  ann 

27. 871.  MO 

1,1.22\300 

10. 602. 100 

ll.a39..V0 

ll,9i:i.7no 

4.153.400 

21.313.500 

35.  .*13.  noo 

6.1.  17.'.  400 

18.  362.  400 

6. 027.  HOO 

27. 106.  400 

3.388.300 

7,  978,  900 

1,  748.  800 

2.951,100 

39,566.600 

3.388,300 

161.  217.  500 

15, 083.  400 

2.404,600 

69,  842,  700 

10, 820. 700 

10, 383.  500 

82,302.900 

5. 683. 600 

7.  KM.  500 

2.623.200 

12.  788,  100 

44.  26<>.500 

3.  716,  200 

1.  748,  aio 

16.  176.  400 

17,  160,  100 
7.  760. 300 

22.  406,  .100 
1,639,500 

M.  411. 300 


allocated  to 
irrlitation 


1, «»,  000,  ogo 


$1.1,280.400 
S.8.M.  800 

6,  854,  400 
131.661.600 

14.4n  800 
26,846.400 
7.14O.000 
20,991,600 
1S..W4.000 

3,  71Z  800 
109. 003.  200 

36.4)4.000 
17,278,800 
13,851.000 
14.422.800 

15.  565,  200 
!>.  426.  400 

27,  S46. 000 
46,124,400 
82.  .M8,  400 
23,990.400 

6.568,800 
3.5,414.400 

4,426,800 
10,  424.  400 

2,284,  8<>0 

^.  K.'a.  ftK) 
61.693.600 

4.  426,  800 
210,  630, 000 

19.  706, 400 

3,141.600 

01,  249.  200 

14. 137.  300 
13.  .566. 000 

107,  528,  400 

7,  42.5, 600 
0.282,000 
3.427,200 

16,  707. «« 
67.  834,  mo 

4.  **5.\  200 

2.284.800 

21.134.400 

22.419.600 

10. 138.  800 
29.  274.  (100 

2,142,000 

20, 134. 800 


Cort  of  protect 
coustnictioa 


1.428,000,000 


$l^S.M.30n 

6.  TTO.  100 

7.  *.>24,  NX) 
1.52,  222,  200 

ir..67,M(iO 
31 .  038.  800 

K  2.'yV.  000 
24.  269,  TOO 
2I,4(VI.(K)0 

4.  29ZflOO 
126.136.400 
42,  1(»\  .500 
19.  977.  100 
16.014.700 
16.67.M00 
17.9U,5,900 

6.273.800 
32,1&4.  .VIO 
,5.1.  .127.  300 
9.'-.  427.  800 
27.  73fi,«00 

7.594,600 
40.944.800 

.M 18, 100 
12. 0.52, 300 

2,611.600 

4.  457.  700 
59,766.  200 

.5.118,100 

243,  522,  500 

22.  783,  800 

3. 632.  200 

105.  498,  900 

16.  344.  900 

1.1.  r*4.  .soo 

124.  320.  300 

8.  585,  200 
10.  731,  .500 

3. 962.  400 
19.  316. 700 
6f).  8a5.  .500 

5,  613,  400 
2.641.600 

24.  434.  800 
2,1.  920, 700 
11.722.100 
33.  845.  500 
2,  476,  500 

23. 279, 100 


Cost  of  Interest 

on  roiL«tnictlon 

allocated  to 

irrlKalion 


1,651,000,000 


$31,899,700 
14,058.900 
16.  4.M).  2110 

816,  153.  HOO 
34,  632,  900 
Rt46.\a00 
17.145.000 
H).  406. 900 
44.  .577.000 
8,91.^400 

»1.97.«,«10 
87.431,500 
41.490.900 
33.a>'>1.300 
34.63^900 
37. 376. 100 
13,  OSn,  200 
66,  86.5,  500 

110,756.7110 

198.196.200 
67, 607.  200 
15.773,400 
8.%  039.  200 
10. 629.  000 
25.031.700 
5,486.400 
0.  2,58.  300 

124. 129,  800 
10.  629. 900 

805.  777.  500 

47. 320,  200 

7. 543, 800 

219.  113, 100 
33. 947. 100 
32,  575,  600 

2.58. 2t»3,  700 

17,830,800 

22.288.S0O 

8,229.600 

40. 1 10. 3(X) 

13V.  874,  .500 
11,658.600 
6,486,400 
£0.  749,  200 
63,835,300 
24, 345. 900 
70.  294.  .500 
6,143,500 

48,348.000 


3,420,000,000 


Total  direct  construction  costs  of  the 
overall  project  of  $1,651,000,000  when 
added  to  the  interest  on  irrigation  phases 
of  $3,429,000,000  totals  $5,080,000,000. 

This,  of  course,  dictates  the  defeat  of 
the  proposal. 


Thirty-eisrhtli  AnBiTersary  of  Lithaaiiian 
Independeoce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or  NKBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  Tl^  UNITBD  STATES 

Monday,  February  20, 1956 

Mr.    HRUSKA.    Mr.    President,    the 
38th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 


pendence was  celebrated  and  observed 
on  February  16.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared in  that  respect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMEirr  or  Sbnatob  Hbitska 

Mr.  President,  it  is  again  an  honor  to  sa- 
lute the  gallant  nation  of  Lithuania  and 
^Lithuanian  people  everywhere  on  the  38tli 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

Although  it  was  short-lived,  snuffed  out 
in  the  clash  of  totalitarian  giants  in  the 
Baltic,  Lithuania's  freedom  has  been  a  par- 
ticular inspiration  to  freedom-loving  peoples 
everywhere.  That  Lithuania  stUl  fights 
against  Leavy  odds  for  her  freedom  is  a 
monument  to  the  cotirage  and  determination 
of  her  people  and  to  the  eternal  attractloa 
of  the  torch  of  Uberty. 

Since  the  16th  oentury.  Uthuanlans  have 
worked   tirelessly   for   their   freedom.     Bu« 


it 
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located  In  •  itnteglc  comer  of  turT>ulent 
Kurop«,  Litbiianla  became  a  prize  Xor  tbe 
aggreaalve  drives  of  land-hun«ry  govern- 
menti. 

Hard -won  Independence,  declared  on  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1918.  ended  In  the  now-famlUar 
treachery  of  Cosninuntst  dictator!  who  casu- 
ally added  more  peace  treaties  and  nonag- 
greaalon  pacta  to  the  waste  pUe  as  they 
forced  aaother  3  million  people  under  their 
yoke. 

Perhaps  most  significant  to'  the  people  of 
my  State  of  Nebraska  are  the  well-docu- 
mented re{>orta  of  the  ordeal  of  enslaved 
Lithuanians,  ^are  those  dealing  with  the 
collectivization  of  a  once  prosperous  agricul- 
tural economy.  The  drive  for  collectiviza- 
tion of  Lithuania's  traditional  family  farms 
began  in  1947.  It  was  ruthless  oppression 
culminating  in  collectivization  of  99  percent 
of  the  farms  into  the  kolkhozes — the  Soviet 
collective  farm. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Select  Com- 
mUtae  on  Communist  Aggression  in  the  83d 
Congress  painted  a  tragic  picture  of  the  de- 
terioration of  Lithuanian  agriculture  In  the 
kolkboze  system. 

The  efficiency  of  the  collectlTtzed  farmer 
dropped  sharply.  Production  per  hectare  of 
Lithuania's  basic  crops  fell  off — In  wheat  from 
34  bxishels  per  hectare  to  10.  and  In  rye  from 
25  bushels  to  11.  Lithuania's  livestock  pop- 
ulation has  declined — from  IJOO.OOO  head 
of  sheep  to  only  360.000  and  from  more  than 
1  million  head  of  hogs  to  315.000. 

The  achievements  of  our  free  enterprise 
farmer  stand  in  stark  contrast. 

The  select  committee  concluded  in  Its 
report  to  the  House.  "The  expropriation  of 
private  property  destroyed  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  economy  and  turned 
her  prosperous  populatlon^nto  paupers." 

The  iron  control  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Kremlin  appears  complete.  But.  as  free  men 
everywhere  know,  it  is  not.  The  determina- 
tion of  once  Independent  nations  and  peoples 
to  regain  their  freedom  can  never  be  stamped 
out. 

As  long  as  we  contirue  to  remind  these 
enslaved  people  that  they  are  not  forgotten 
and  as  long  as  we  continue  to  reassert  In 
ourselves  our  determination  to  protect  our 
own  freedom,  we  can  confidently  look  for- 
word  to  the  day  when  these  indomitable 
Lithuanians  will  again  achieve  the  right  of 
•elf -determination. 


Tkird  AwuTOTMry  •£  the  Fanner's 
Betrayal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  mssouBi 
I      ni  THB  ROUSB  OF  RKPRSSKNTATTVSS 
Monday,  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  3 
years  a«o  on  January  20, 1953.  the  Eisen- 
hower Big-Business-Beixson  Administra- 
tion was  uiaufcurated.  The  ensuing  3 
years  have  witnessed  a  steady  downward 
drift  of  farm  prices  and  piirchasing 
power.  The  decline  In  net  incomes  of 
farmers  have  been  even  more  severe  be- 
cause farmers'  operating  and  living 
costs  have  not  decreased:  In  fact,  tbe 
cost  of  many  items  have  increased. 

The  total  net  Incomes  of  farmers  In 
1992.  the  year  Mr.  Eisenhower  was 
elected  President,  was  $15  billion.  By 
the  third  quarter  of  1955.  the  total  an- 
nual net  income  was  reduced  to  $10  .bil- 
lion.    This   represents    a    decrease    of 


33  Ml  percent  or  a  one-third  cut  In  the 
net  inc<Mne  of  the  farmers  of  America 
and  their  families  since  the  year  1952. 
and  during  the  past  8  months  the  farm 
income  picture  has  grown  much  worse. 

Although  the  total  farm  production 
for  the  year  of  1955  was  12  percent 
greater  than  in  1947,  gross  farm  income 
was  9.4  percent  below  1947  and  net  farm 
income  was  down  38  percent.  During 
the  same  peViod  national  income  from 
nonagrlcultural  sources  increased  about 
68  percent  and  farm  production  expenses 
increased  11.4  percent.  The  parity  ratio, 
which  measures  the  relationship  between 
prices  received  by  farmers  and  prices 
paid  by  farmers,  dropped  from  115  in 
1947  to  80  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  farmers  are  the  victims  of  a  cost- 
price  squeeze,  and  while  the  farmers" 
income  has  steadily  declmed,  big  busi- 
ness corporation  profits  have  gone  up 
higher  and  higher.  Big  business  manu- 
facturers, processors,  commodily  mar- 
kets, packers,  stock  markets,  -transporta- 
tion earners,  et  cetera,  have  more  than 
doubled  and  redoubled  their  net  profits. 
General  Motors  Corp.  reported  a  net  In- 
come of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  for 
last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  the  Republi- 
can publicized  Eisenhower  "prosperity 
and  peace  pro*; ram  '  is  a  Rross  misrepre- 
sentation, and  a  grave  danger  to  our  na- 
tional economy  when  it  is  revealed  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  one  of  many 
big  profiteering  corporations — General 
Motors — reaped  a  profit  last  year  equal 
to  one-tenth  of  the  total  combined  an- 
nual net  income  of  22  miiiinr^  loyal 
American  farm  people. 

Another  example  of  the  Elsenhower 
"boom-prosperity  and  peace"  program  Is 
the  profits  of  Armour  Packing  Co. 
Profits  of  this  company  Increased  600 
percent  in  the  year  1955.  All  other  pack- 
ing companies  and  processors  report  the 
greatest  profits  evei-  known  in  their  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  of  America 
do  not  object  to  big  business  profits — 
we  favor  such  profits  if  not  unreason- 
able. The  farmers  do  not  wish  to  injure 
or  p.event  anyone's  prosperity  but  they 
are  entitled  to  their  rightful  share  of 
the  profits  from  our  national  resources 
and  prosperity. 

During  this  phony  "boom"  period,  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  has  con- 
sistently followed  a  course  of  action  de- 
signed to  force  farm  prices  down.  On 
every  occasion  when  the  so-called  flexi- 
ble price  support  law  permitted,  the  ad- 
ministration has  rediiced  the  support 
price  when  and  if  it  was  above  the  free 
market  level. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppoeed  and  voted 
against  the  flexible  or  shding  scale  farm 
price  support  bill  when  presented  by  the 
Republican  Leadership  and  passed  here 
by  the  Eisenhower  Administration  and 
Republican  Congress  2  years  ago.  In- 
stead I  favored  a  100-percent  parity 
price  for  all  farm  products,  and  I  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  a  continuation  of 
90-percent  parity  price  support  program 
as  was  presented  for  a  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hou."»e  at  that  time. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration  of  our 
agriculture  programs  has  opposed  and 
continues  to  oppose  100-percent  parity 


protection  for  the  farmers.  The  farmers 
are  not  willing  to  accept  and  must  not  be 
compelled  to  accept  the  controls  of  the 
soil -bank  program  without  rigid  100- 
percent  parity  price  support  protection. 
The  main  opposition  presented  by  oppo- 
nents to  parity  price  support  protection 
for  the  farming  industry  is  an  exagger- 
ated complaint  against  accumulated 
farm  surpluses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  the  8  years  from 
1947— the  first  year  after  demobiliza- 
tion— through  1954.  the  average  annual 
"surplus"  of  this  tsrpe.  for  all  farm  prod- 
ucts lumped  together,  has  been  only  1.6 
percent  of  annual  production,  with  an 
excess  production  in  5  years  and  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  other  3. 

According  to  the  official  figures  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  De- 
cember 31.  1955.  we  have  a  surplus  supply 
of  corn  which  would  last  3  months  and 
19  days;  present  supply  of  wheat  would 
last  13  months  and  10  days;  butter.  1 
month  and  14  days;  milk.  1  month  and 
27  days;  barley.  4  months  and  14  days; 
oats.  24  days ;  and  soybeans.  29  days. 

Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  accumu- 
lated farm  "surpluses"  could  be  used  ad- 
vantageously both  at  home  and  abroad, 
they  are  not  In  the  aggregate  excessively 
large  as  an  emergency  reserve.  If  war 
should  break  out  or  a  national  catas- 
trot^e  occur,  a  total  accumulation  of 
farm  products  amounting  to  less  than 
one-third  of  1  year's  normal  production 
would  be  a  minimum  safcpuard  Indeed, 
we  would  be  more  safe  if  we  had  more 
surplus  farm  products  in  reserve  stor- 
age. We  now  have  an  Inventory  of  over 
$100  billion  worth  of  military  equipment 
and  supplies.  How  large,  in  comparison. 
Is  the  $8  billion  our  Government  has  in- 
vested m  surplus  stores  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  which  could  at  any  time  t>e  liqui- 
dated for  sale  at  world  markets  outside  ' 
the  United  SUtes? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  would  be  no  farm 
surpluses  if  home  consumption  was  ex- 
panded and  exports  of  farm  products  en- 
larged. But  unfortunately  for  the  farm- 
ers of  America,  the  Republican  Adminis- 
tration now  In  power  protects  foreign 
agriculture  from  American  farm  exports 
In  order  to  Increase  the  exports  of  the 
manufacturing  industries. 

Big  busihess  and  big  industry  are  pro- 
tected by  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
by  Government  subsidies  and  special  tax 
privileges  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
certain  price  charges  and  limit  output. 
Farmers  are  compelled  to  buy  in  a  pro- 
tected administered  price  market  asking. 
"What  is  your  price  I  am  compelled  to 
pay?"  Farmers  must  sell  in  competition 
with  millions  of  other  farmer  sellers  to  a 
monopolistic-type  market,  taking  what 
they  are  offered  as  set  by  the  monopo- 
listic market  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  big  business  corporation 
profits,  after  taxes,  have  increased  by 
more  than  36  percent  since  1952.  During 
this  same  period  farmers'  net  Income  has 
decreased  by  more  than  30  percent.  The 
consumers  of  food  and  farm  products  are 
not  deriving  any  benefits  from  falling 
farm  prices.  The  average  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  all  products  are  now  26 
percent  lower  than  In  1951.  but  the  food 
prices  paid  by  consumers  are  about  the 
same  as  in  the  year  1951.    For  example, 
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prices  received  by  producers  of  beef  cat- 
tle in  mid -December  1955  were  equiva- 
lent to  only  67.1  percent  of  the  1947-49 
average,  but  the  cost  of  beef  to  tbe  con- 
sumer has  not  decreased. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
when  farmers  are  becoming  worse  off 
while  others  are  prospering.  It  shocks 
human  instincts  and  commonsense  to 
see  cutbacks  in  production  and  hear 
talks  of  "surpluses"  while  millions  of 
American  families  lack  adequate  diets 
and  hundreds  ol  millions  of  people  else- 
where in  the  world  fear  starvation.  We 
all  know  enough  of  our  economic  his- 
tory' to  be  worried  when  agriculture  is 
rolling  downhill,  because  all  general  de- 
pressions have  started  on  the  farms, 
and  conditions  on  the  farms  today 
threaten  the  lasting  prosperity  of  alL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm  situation  de- 
mands immediate  adjustment  and 
emergency  action  by  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  In  order  to  prevent  a 
complete  collapse  and  bankruptcy  of 
the  farmers  of  America.  Laws  now  in 
effect  permit  and  authorize  such  action 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  and  Improve  farm  In- 
come, and  the  failure  and  refusal  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  to  effectively 
administer  the  farm  laws  now  in  effect 
makes  it  even  more  necessary  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
mandatory  farm  income  protection  leg- 
islation. The  practices  of  monopolistic 
market  manipulations  which  are  cir- 
cumventlnif  the  operations  of  free  mar- 
kets and  enriching  the  few  to  the  end 
of  destro>ing  the  producer  must  be 
stopped.  An  immediate  investigation 
should  be  conducted  aktng  the  line 
provided  for  in  my  resolution.  House 
Resolution  371.  which  I  introduced  Jan- 
uary 12  of  this  year. 

What  agriculture  needs  at  this  time 
Is  a  blood  transfusion,  such  as  a  pro- 
duction payment  plan,  as  advocated  by 
Fred  Heinkel  President  of  Missouri 
Farmers  Association.  A  production 
payment  plan  could  be  put  into  effect 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  would  not  dis- 
rupt normal  channels  of  trade.  Such  a 
plan  should  be  made  retroactive 
through  and  for  the  year  of  1955  as  well 
as  for  1956  and  subsequent  years  or 
until  the  farm  surpliis  problem  Is 
worked  out 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  and  will  vigor- 
ously support  and  vote  for  farm  legisla- 
tion as  outlined  and  proiJosed  by  the 
National  Farmers'  Organization.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  im- 
mediately establish  a  price  floor  of  not 
less  than  $20  per  hundredweight  on 
butcher  hogs  and  approximately  $30  per 
hundredweight  on  good  to  choice  catUe. 
He  has  existing  authority  by  law  to  do 
so;  however.  If  we  need  more  specific 
mandatory  legislation,  then  we  must 
enact  such  legislation,  and  also  provide 
mandatory  income  protection  for  family 
farm  production  of  all  commodities  at  100 
percent  of  fair  parity,  by  means  of  pro- 
duction pajrments  in  workable  combina- 
tions with  price  support  loans,  purchase 
agreements  and  purchases.  We  must 
revitalize  and  expand  Federal  crop  in- 
surance, expand  use  and  demand  for 
farm  commodities,  through  domestic 
consumption  expansion,  such  as  milk 
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for  school  luiKh  programs,  and  we  must 
vigorously  expand  and  Increase  export  of 
farm  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  action  that  win 
solve  the  problem  is  legislation  that  will 
stop  the  fall  in  farm  family  income  and 
raise  it  to  a  level  commensurate  with  a 
fair  opportunity  for  farmers  in  an 
otherwise  expanding  and  prosperous 
national  economy.  Existing  law  per- 
mits and  authorizes  in  general,  but  does 
not  compel  the  executive  branch  to  take 
the  necessary  actions  required  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  farm  income.  How- 
ever, the  executive  branch  has  not  used 
this  authority.  On  the  record,  there  is 
no  reason  tx)  believe  or  hope  that  the 
Eischhower-Benson  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  will  extend  or  admin- 
ister adequate  farm  income  protection 
programs  as  now  authorized  by  laws  in 
effect.  Passage  of  mandatory  farm  in- 
come protection  legislation  will  make 
the  intent  of  Congress  crystal  clear ;  the 
absence  of  such  mandatory  legislation 
may  give  the  executive  branch  some 
further  excuse  for  its  timidity  and  fail- 
ure to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  great  United  States 
has  survived  the  tests  of  time,  economic 
depressions  and  wars.  F^om  obscurity 
and  small  beginnings  four  centuries  ago. 
America  has  emerged  into  history  as  the 
most  powerful  and  resourceful  free  na- 
tion in  the  world.  A  nation  only  400 
years  old.  against  the  5,000  years  of 
India;  400  years  against  the  days  of 
Egypt  that  dates  back  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Christ;  400  years  against 
tbe  life  of  China  known  by  records  to 
date  back  as  far  as  2205  B.  C.  The  400 
most  enlightened  and  liberty-laden 
years  of  mankind,  which  we  have 
achieved  by  and  through  a  philosophy 
trf  government  that  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  is  paramount  to  that  of  a 
privileged  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  of  America 
were  the  founders  and  pioneers  of  our 
great  Nation.  It  was  indeed  their  lives 
and  epochs  that  laid  the  convenient 
stepping  stones  which  led  to  the  indus- 
trial development,  and  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  and  security  the  people  of 
America  enjoy.  And  the  farmers  of 
America  are  not  only  entitled  to  share 
in  our  national  pro^>erity,  their  income, 
standard  of  living  and  opportunities 
must  be  equalized  with  other  segments 
of  our  economy  or  a  national  economic 
depression  with  bcmkruptcy  and  bread 
lines  will  surely  be  upon  us  again. 


AiUrass  by  Hob.  Hobcrt  H.  LcLmao,  of 
New  YoA,  Before  the  Decalopie  S^ 
dcty  of  Qikac« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mw  TOBX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNlTED  STATES 

Monday,  February  20. 1956 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rxcord  an  address 


I  made  before  the  Decalogue  Society,  in 
Chicago,  on  February  It,  iftM. 

There  being  no  objectionr  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokb; 
as  follows: 

I  accept  your  award  and  thank  you  for 
it.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  me  to  receive 
thiM  evidence  that  the  straggles  acme  of  us 
have  been  waging  In  Washington  are  ap- 
proved and  supported  here  in  the  heartland 
of  America. 

I  have  long  known  of  this  distinguished 
society,  with  Its  noble  name  enshrining  In 
a  word  the  basic  rules  of  goodness  and 
godliness. 

I  have  the  high  privilege  of  knowing  al- 
most all  the  eminent  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived this  award  before  me,  and  I  am  proud. 
Indeed,  to  be  Included  in  that  great  com- 
pany. 

At  least  one  of  your  Members  is  an  old 
friend,  or  rather  a  young  friend  of  mine.  I 
am  glad  to  greet  him  here  in  his  hometown 
as  a  rising  star  in  the  pubtte  firmament,  a 
man  in  whom  brilliance  of  Intellect  is  aptly 
joined  with  Integrity  ot  character — Con- 
gressman SiBNET  Yates.  It  has  been  a  privi- 
lege to  know  and  to  cherish  this  dedicated 
young  man.  The  Decalogue  Society  and  the 
oommuntty  should  be  proud  of  him. 

Tonight  I  propose  to  discuss  with  you  a 
subject  In  which  many  of  you,  I  am  sore, 
share  a  great  interest  with  me — our  imini- 
gratioQ  and  citizenship  laws. 

I  am  going  to  assume  that  there  are  none 
present  whom  I  need  to  convince  that  these 
laws  require  amendment  and  modification 
tonight.  I  want  to  give  you  my  judgment 
h%  to  the  kind  of  modification  that  is  needed 
and  the  effort  it  win  take  to  secure  titat  kind 
of  modification. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  point 
out  that  this  Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  Tbe 
support  for  the  McCarran -Walter  Act  was 
and  Is  bipartisan.  The  opposition  to  It  was 
and  Is  bipartisan. 

Any  successful  effort  to  nKxllfy  the  present 
lew  In  a  significant  and,  meaningful  manner 
can  only  be  a  bipartisan  effort.  Indeed,  this 
issue  Is  one  of  those  whi(%  clearly  cuts  across 
party  lines  and  disregards  political  affilia- 
tions. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  political  con- 
siderations do  not  enter  Into  the  question 
at  all.  There  are  political  considerations  In- 
volved, In  a  very  healthy  and  democratic 
way.  Today,  unlike  the  situation  4  years 
ago,  there  is  an  aroused  and  vigilant  citizenry 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  demanding 
changes  in  the  law.  So  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  President  and  Members  erf  Congress 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  question,  and  to 
take  a  position  on  It.  It  now  becomes  polit- 
ically Impossible  to  Ignore  the  question. 
That  Is  the  way  democracy  functions — • 
thank  God  for  that. 

I  anticipa,te  that  reform  of  our  Immigra- 
tion and  cltizensihp  laws  win  be  an  impor- 
tant Issue  in  the  national  elections  of  1950, 
but  not  because  all  tbe  members  of  one 
party  are  clearly  for,  and  the  others  clearly 
against.  No,  nsttlonally  it  wUl  be  a  question 
of  which  party  has  contributed  and  can  con- 
tribute most  to  the  substantial  revision  of 
present  law.  It  will  also  be  a  question,  na- 
tionaUy.  of  what  kind  of  revision  wlU  be 
pledged  by  each  party. 

In  many  districts  of  the  oountry.  there  will 
be  lively  ahd  intensive  discussion  of  this 
issue  by  candidates  for  Congress,  and  even 
for  local  office.  There  will  be  some  districts, 
of  course,  where  this  will  not  be  an  issue, 
where  no  candidate  will  espouse  a  change 
in  the  law.  aiMi  where  there  will  be  little  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  But  the  number  of 
such  districU  will  be  tax  fewer  in  U66  than 
In  1852. 

And  by  this  we  will  be  able  to^measure  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  on  this 
front  In  the  past  4  years. 
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Tea,  we  have  made  great  progreaa  In  etlm- 
ulatlng  pubUe  Interest  In  this  question 
compared  to  the  situation  exactly  4  years 
ago.  when  this  act  was  before  the  Congress. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  general  public 
Interest  whatever  In  this  subject. 

X  remember  the  vain  efforts  some  of  us 
made  In  the  Senate  to  engage  In  debate  with 
the  proponents  of  the  McCarran-Walter  bill. 
For  days  we  spoke  to  a  chamber  empty  of 
all  Senators  except  the  handful  of  us  op- 
poaed  to  the  bill.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill 
gave  us  the  silent  treatment.  The  late 
Senator  Pat  McCarran  made  only  a  or  8 
appearances  on  the  floor  In  behalf  of  his 
bill.  And  on  those  occasions,  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  quoting  excerpts  from  the  pages 
of  the  DaUy  Worker  to  show  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  was  opposed  to  the  legislation, 
And  to  suggest  that  we  who  fought  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  were  dupec  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Today,  that  U  still  the  main  line  of  sup- 
porters of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act— the 
,  gams  tired.  tbreadtNU'e  arguments. 
I  Well,  thoee  argumenU  do  not  attract  •• 
■raeb  support  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago. 
It  Is  no  longer  poeslble  for  any  but  the 
fanatic  and  the  blind  to  charge  that  the 
chief  inspiration  for  the  reform  of  our  im- 
migration and  dttzenshlp  laws  fwiies  from 
the  Communist  Party. 

President  Elsenhower  has  oOdalty  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 
Attorney  General  Brownell  and  the  Justice 
Department  drafted  the  President's  rec- 
onunendatlons.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  If  the  supporters  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  now  undertake  to  show  that  Mr. 
Brownell  Is  a  dupe  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Let  us  get  down  to  specifics.  What  do  we 
mean  by  substantial  revUlon  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act?  What  is  wrong  with 
the  act?  Do  the  recommendations  made  by 
President  Elsenhower  cure  those  defects? 

The  worst  thing  about  the  present  law  Is 
Its  spirit — the  spirit  of  fear  and  suspicion 
directed  against  every  alien  and  even  against 
naturalized  citizens.  It  Is  hard  to  dig  this 
spirit  out  of  the  law  by  a  few  amendments. 
It  Is  a  spirit  which  shows  through  every  title 
and  chapter  of  the  law. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  I  think  there  was  nothing  good  in  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act.  It  had  some  good 
provisions,  by  which  I  mean  that  some  few 
Improvements  over  preexisting  law  were 
made  In  the  1952  act.  But  for  every  con- 
structive change  made  In  1952.  a  score  or 
more  of  new  restrictions  were  added.  The 
preexisting  law  was  already  cruel  and 
vicious  consisting  of  a  long  succession  of 
antlallen  measures  adopted  by  Congress 
from  1872  to  1952.  Some  of  the  worst  of 
theee  provisions  were  added  In  1950  as  part 
of  the  bl under bxiss  McCarran  Internal  Se- 
curity Act. 

It  Is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  Internal 
Security  Act  was  originally  Introduced  In 
Congress  as  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill.  In  1950 
It  was  taken  over  by  the  late  Senator  Mc- 
Carran who  proceeded  to  use  It  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  a  comprehensive  set  of  drastic  antl- 
allen proposals,  all  of  which  became  law  In 
the  simimer  of  I960,  over  President  Truman's 
veto. 

The  bad  provisions  of  present  law  are  be- 
yond listing  in  a  single  speech.  They  num- 
ber in  the  hundreds.  There  are  so  many 
that  they  can  only  be  covered  by  category. 

There  Is  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem, and  the  Invidious  racial  and  national 
discrimination  which  It  bespeaks. 

There  are  the  Impossible  and  endless  re- 
quirements for  admission.  There  are  over 
700  separate  grounds  for  refusing  admission 
to  an  alien.  Some  requirements  are  literally 
impossible  to  fulfill.  Some  are  purely  mysti- 
cal, depending  on  the  clairvoyance  of  the 
Consular  OOcer  or  the  Immigration  In- 
apector. 
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Then  there  are  the  many  cruel,  heartless 
and  unjust  provisions  for  deportation,  ret- 
roactive In  most  cases,  post  facto  law  in 
some.  There  are  today  125  separate  grounds 
for  deportation. 

There  are  scores  of  harsh  and  unreasonable 
punishments  for  relatively  minor  misdemea- 
nors. The  dread  penalty  of  banishment  for 
resident  aliens  is  provided  as  casualty  as 
a  85  fine. 

There  is  no  review  or  appeals  procedure 
for  aliens  who  are  denied  visas.  A  consul's 
decision  is  final  and  nonreviewable  by  any 
higher  ofllcer.  board,  or  court. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  categories  of 
evils  in  the  Unmlgratlon  provisions  of  the 
law. 

There  is  also  the  nationality  title  of  the 
act.    That  Utle,  too.  u  a  Pandora's  Box. 

There  are  the  distinctions  between  nattt- 
rallzed  and  native-born  citizens. 

There  are  the  encroacbnienta  on  the  status 
of  citizenship  acquired  even  by  birth. 

There  are  the  provisions  for  revocation  of 
dtlzensblp  by  judgment,  without  even  the 
requirement  of  personal  service. 

This  listing  is  but  •  rough  and  almost 
random  selection. 

Tou  who  are  lawyers  know  that  It  takes 
eases  snd  court  decisions  to  give  life  to  Xh* 
law.  Well.  I  wonder  if  you  know  that  large 
sections  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  were 
drafted  after  a  careful  study  of  every  court 
decision  which  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  had  lost  over  a  ao-year 
period. 

In  every  case  in  which  a  court  had  given 
life  to  the  law,  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  ap- 
plied an  axe  to  remove  every  legal  handrail 
to  which  an  alien  might  possibly  cling  if 
the  Immigration  Service  wanted  to  deport 
him;  and  to  close  every  crack  and  crevice  in 
the  law  through  which  an  alien  might  pos- 
sibly enter,  if  the  Consular  Service  and  the 
Immigration  Service,  for  whatever  reason, 
didn't  want  him  to  enter. 

This  is  the  kind  of  law  we  now  have  on  our 
statute  books,  and  have  had  for  the  past  4 
years. 

This  law  is  one  of  the  greatest  talking 
points  against  America  which  the  Commu- 
nist InternaUdnal  has:  We  are  held  up  to 
ridicule  because  of  this  law — a  powerful 
country  like  ours — sound,  prosperous,  and 
stable — but  afraid  to  admit  a  Polish  violinist 
because  he  once  signed  a  peace  petition,  or 
an  Italian  shoemaker,  because  he  once  be- 
longed to  a  Communist-dominated  labor 
un.on. 

We  have  lost  more  prestige  abroad  than 
we  can  compensate  for  with  the  Voice  of 
America.  This  law.  which  the  Dally  Worker 
criticizes  for  Ita  own  purposes  here,  is  price- 
less grist  for  the  Communist  propaganda 
mill  abroad. 

In  this  law  we  sacrlflce  our  international 
dignity.     We  gain  nothing.     We  lose  much. 
But  what  are  we  to  do  about  it?     What 
amendmenta  do  we  seek? 

I  have  had  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  for 
3  years,  proposing  a  wholesale  revision  of  the 
law.  eliminating  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  wiping  out  the  distinctions  between 
naUve-born  and  natural^ed  citizens,  restor- 
ing citizenship  status  to  what  the  Pounding 
Fathers  conceived  It  to  be,  and  establishing 
standards  of  Justice  and  equity  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  aliens,  those  se.cking  admission 
here,  and  those  already  resident  here.  I  have 
12  cosponsors  on  my  bill  In  the  Senate.    The 

same  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the  House 
by  Congressman  Ccluui.  and  by  20  or  30  other 

Members  of  Congress. 

I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  It  may  be  very 

dUScult  to  get  my  comprehensive  bill  enacted 

at    this    session    of    Congress.     What    about 

President  Elsenhower's  proposals? 

I  was  greatly  gratified  by  the  President's 

reconunendatlons.     They  came  a  long  way  in 

the  direction  I  have  been  pointing  for  4  years. 

They  were  better  than  I  had  expected. 


But  the  President's  proposals  were  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms.  They  were  fine 
words,  as  far  as  they  went.  The  specific  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  to  carry  out  the 
President's  general  proposals,  the  Watkins- 
Keating  bills,  fall  rather  short  of  the  mark 
set  by  the  President's  message. 

The  President  sharply  crltlclnd  the  na. 
tlonal  origins  quota  system.  But  the 
Watklns-Keatlng  bills  retain  the  national 
origins  quota  system.  The  Watklns-Keatlng 
bills  still  discriminate  against  Asians,  against 
Jamaicans,  and  against  natl%-es  of  Trinidad 
and  other  Islands  in  the  Caribbean.  The 
admlnutratlon  proposals  discriminate  against 
Africans.  This  discrimination  is  on  the  basis 
of  rsce  and  national  origin. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me.  set  why  w« 
should  hold  back,  why  the  Wstklns-Keatlng 
bills  hold  bsck.  from  repealing  outright  the 
national  origins  quota  system. 

Those  w»M>  oppose  the  elimination  of  the 
national  origins  qtjota  system  will  similarly 
oppose,  with  all  their  might,  the  limited 
pooling  of  unused  quotas  ss  provided  in  the 
Wstkins-Keating  blUs.  These  bills  will  be 
characterised  as  an  attack  on  the  national 
origins  quota  system.  If  they  are  going  to 
have  the  name,  why  not  the  game? 

The  Watklns-Keatlng  btlU  make  no  change 
In  the  second-class  status  now  forced  on 
naturalized  citizens.  Except  for  a  partial 
exemption  from  automatic  denaturalisation 
on  accident  of  residence  abroad,  provided 
for  certain  veterans  of  war-time  military 
service,  the  unjustifiable  distinctions  tie- 
tween  naturalized  and  native-born  citizens 
are  left  Intact  In  the  law.  To  thU  continued 
acceptance  by  President  Elsenhower  of  the 
concept  of  second-clasa  citizenship  I  cannot 
and  will  not  agree. 

The  same  type  of  limited  advance  char- 
acterizes other  aspe^u  of  the  Watklns-Keat- 
lng proposals.  They  do  not  go  far  enough. 
They  do  not  remedy  some  of  the  major  evils 
in  the  present  law.  Some  are  of  question- 
able merit. 

But  I  shall  not  dlsctiss  them  In  detail  to- 
night. I  have  Just  begun  my  own  intensive 
study  of  them.  I  commend  the  President 
again,  and  the  Attorney  General,  too,  for  the 
forward  strides  they  do  make  In  this  field. 
It  Is  a  pity  that  the  administration  isn't  yet 
ready  to  recognize,  publicly,  the  chief  evlU 
in  the  law. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  will  go  along  with 
the  President  as  far  as  his  recommendations 
go  but  at  the  same  time  press  for  further 
advance. 

I  wlU  not  cease  to  fight  for  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  racist  and  bigoted  na- 
tional origins  quota  system. 

I  wUl  not  cease  to  fieht  for  the  elimination 
of  all  distinctions  between  native  and  nat- 
uralised American  citizens. 

I  will  not  cease  my  efforte  to  remove  the 
unnecessary  harshnees  and  injustice  from 
all  sections  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  opposi- 
tion U  going  to  be  overwhelmingly  strong 
The  fight  Is  not  going  to  be  over  at  the  end 
of  this  session.  It  Is  Just  going  to  get  under 
way.  As  a  great  President  said  of  other  legis- 
lation. "We  have  only  Just  begun  to  fight." 

But  we  can  look  forward  to  a  Joining  of 
the  Issues.  There  will  be  public  debate 
and  discussion.  I  hope  that  we  can  get 
some  action  in  Congress.  We  must  try  our 
hardest,  but  temporary  faUure  must  not 
dlscottfage  us. 

Here  in  Illinois,  the  home  State  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  with  the  echoes  of  Lincoln  Day 
speeches  still  resounding,  I  would  like  to 
read  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  which  Abra- 
ham Uncoln  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his 
Joshua  Speed  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  "' 

"As  a  Nation,"  wrote  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"we  began  by  declaring  that  aU  men  are 
created  equal.' 

"We  now  practically  read  it.  'all  men  are 
created  equal   except  Negroes.'     When   the 


know-nothings  get  control.  It  will  read  'all 
men  are  created  equal  exoe]>t  Negroes  and 
foreigners  and  Catholics.' " 

That  was  what  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote, 
more  than  a  century  ago.  The  know-noth- 
ings were  only  a  passing  political  threat 
In  thpse  days — a  lunatic  fringe.  But  their 
modern-day  successors  are  aaore  than  a 
threat  today.  They  have  made  their  aaark 
upon  our  statute  books.  They  have  written 
some  of  their  philosophy  into  our  laws. 
What  Abraham  Lincoln  conceived  as  the 
worst  that  could  happen  has  actually  hap- 
pened. 

But  today  we  are  on  the  road  back.  We 
su-e  moving  forward.  We  are  no  longer 
ou  the  defensive.  We  are  the  ones  who  are 
attacking,  laying  siege  to  the  strongholds 
of  fear  and  prejudice. 

We  face  a  long  and  hard  struggle — a  stub- 
born and  entrenched  enemy.  They  wlD  not 
easlTy  surrender.  They  are  not  the  kind 
that  compromise. 

We  must  not  rest  nor  relax  until  tbe  Mc« 
Ckrran-Waltcr  Act  is  completely  overhauled 
and  until  the  hostile  and  stirpldous  spirit 
of  that  law  U  replaced  vitH  one  cooalstent 
with  tbe  spirit  of  America.  As  X  understand 
that  spirit.  It  Is  the  same  as  that  described 
ages  ago  to  the  Prophet  Moses  by  Him  who 
gave  Moses  the  Tablet.  As  written.  In  Le- 
viticus, the  Lord  said: 

"And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in 
your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex  bUn.  But  the 
stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be 
tuito  you  as  one  born  anu>ng  you.  and  thou 
Shalt  love  him  as  thyself." 

Tea,  to  win  tiie  light  to  hunumlae  and 
liberalise  our  1ir'"'g''B^""  and  citizenship 
laws  wlU  be  a  victory  to  reward  aU  efforta. 
It  will  be  a  victory  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Justice,  and  humanity.  We  will  all  be  able 
to  lift  our  heads  higher,  when  once  more 
we  will  be  able  to  say: 

"Here  in  America  is  the  home  of  JusUce, 
of  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  ol  refuge  for 
the  persecuted,  of  opportunity  and  challenge 
for  the  worthy  seeking  life  and  freedom  n 
the  new  world.  This  is  the  America  we 
know  and  love." 

We  lift  op  the  lamp  again  besMe  the 
Golden  Door. 


H«a.  Ckaaaccy  W.  Ree4 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Momdav.  February  20. 19i6 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  out 
of  tbe  city  on  the  day  that  the  House  re- 
ceived the  sorrowful  news  of  Uie  death 
of  our  beloved  coUeacrue  and  friend, 
Chauncey  W.  Reed.  Consequently  I 
oould  not  loin  uith  our  eoUeagues  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  service  and  to  the 
character  of  this  distinguished  legisla- 
tor at  that  time.  And  so  I  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  re- 
gret at  the  death  of  one  of  our  ablest  col- 
leagues and  one  of  my  dearest  friends. 

I  had  known  for  some  time  that 
Chauncey  Reed  was  seriously  afflicted 
and  that  his  days  among  us  were  num- 
bered. But  this  knowledge  did  not  soften 
the  sadness  with  which  we  received  the 
news  of  his  passing  fixxn  this  world. 

He  possessed  a  keen,  intelligent  mind. 
His  Judgments  were  aoond  and  reliable. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  wor4c  with  him  be- 
cause one  knew  he  had  given  most  care- 


ful atady  and  thought  to  any  problem  to 
which  he  addressed  himself.  The  solu- 
tion was  bound  to  have  had  the  benefit  of 
his  great  wisdom  and  experience.  A 
lawyer  of  fine  attainments,  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength  In  the  deliberations  of 
the  great  Judiciary  Conunlttfe,  of  which 
he  had  been  'chairman  and  which  he 
served  with  great  distinction. 

The  Congress  and  our  covmtry  have 
lost  one  of  the  ablest  legislators  of  our 
times.  Tbose  who,  like  myself,  were 
privileged  to  enjoy  his  friendship  have 
lost  a  real  and  valued  friend.  His  death 
is  a  real  personal  loss  to  m^. 

To  Mrs.  Reed  ai\d  his  efihdren,  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  In  their 
great  bereavement. 


kSJalttotWFi 


EXTENSION  OF  i>»t^Attyg 

HON.  WUllAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  auiiucKT 

DI  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPBBSBNTATIVXS 

Momdmjt,  Fe&rumrv  29. 19H 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  means  of  salut- 
ing the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

I  am  in  aooord  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  creed  of  the  FFA,  '^  be- 
Meve  in  the  future  of  farming,"  and 
since  being  elected  a  Representative  in 
Congress,  have  exerted  every  effort  to 
see  that  those  in  our  district  and  State 
who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits are  afforded  a  standard  of  living 
commensurate  with  the  contoibutions 
they  make  to  tbe  national  economy.  It 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  this  great 
country  of  ours  caimot  be  sound  eco- 
nomically unless  we  have  prosperous 
and  expanding  agriculture.  Therefore, 
it  is  to  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
that  we  look  for  our  sucoessf ul  farmers 
of  tomorrow.  By  virtue  of  their  study 
of  vocational  agiicolture,  their  practice 
of  farmii3g  programs,  their  various  ac- 
tivities and  their  good  citizenship,  I  am 
certain  they  can  meet  this  challenge. 

Since  the  nxmiber  of  people  working 
on  farms  has  declined  almost  steadily 
since  IfllO.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to 
note  that  the  membership  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  is  380.000.  Through 
their  training  and  practice,  it  will  be  up 
to  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  marked 
changes  in  the  demand  for  specific  com- 
modities, and  thereby  be  able  to  develop 
more  outlets  at  home  and  aljroad. 
Sound  foreign  commerce  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  this  country,  and 
especially  so  in  agriculture. 

It  seems  to  m£  most  appropriate  that 
National  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Week  stiouM  be  observed  dtiring  the  week 
of  the  anniversary  of  George  Washing- 
ton's birth.  Our  first  President  was  not 
only  a  great  general,  an  outstanding  en- 
giiteer.  but  a  farmer  as  well.  On  the  farm 
he  called  Mount  Vernon,  he  practiced 
crop  rotation  and  soil  oonaenration 
methods.  Some  of  the  methods  he  advo- 
cated found  practice  many  years  after 
his  death.  Had  George  Washington  been 


a  youth  of  today  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
FFA  could  number  him  aoumg  its  mem- 
bership. Like  the  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try, many  of  our  great  leaders  have  been 
farmers,  or  have  been  interested  in  some 
form  of  agriculture.  Thomas  Jefferson 
retired  to  his  beautiful  Monticello.  and, 
to  come  down  to  more  modern  times. 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  in 
some  degree,  used  his  estate  at  Hyde  Park 
to  experiment  in  agricultural  projects. 

Even  if  none  of  the  members  of  the 
FFA  should  become  President  of  the 
United  States — though  there  is  a  chance 
that  one  of  their  number  might  be  so 
chosen — still  each  individual  in  that  or- 
ganisation who  conscientiously  carries 
out  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Future 
Fanners  ot  America,  as  set  forth  In  their 
creed,  will  indeed  have  done  bis  full  share 
toward  making  tliis  country  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live,  as  w^  as  to  insure 
future  haivineas  and  vtoagetMy  tot  gen- 
erations to  f^^tt^^ 

Had  I  been  a  Mwnber  of  Congress  on 
August  2Q.  IMO,  the  vote  of  my  congres- 
sional district  would  have  been  cast  for 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  740.  which 
granted  a  Federal  Charter  to  the  Future 
Fanners  of  America  organization.  The 
rapic^but  healthy,  expansion«of  this  or- 
ganization has  been  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  many  people,  and  to  me  per- 
sonally. I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  the  young  people  of  which  the  FFA  is 
comprised.  Their  achievements  have 
been  outstanding,  They  are  developing  a 
trained  leadership  and  a  farm  citizenry 
which  exerts  an  influence  for  good  in  our 
communities.  I  am  proud  of  them  indi- 
vidually and  collectively. 

Again  I  salute  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  May  they  always  enjoy  good 
f eUowdiip  of  one  ant^her. 


The  Brau^  BSI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


or  jnoBAsiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRS8ENTATIVBS 

Mondav.  February  20. 19S€ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  section  317  (a)  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  close  up 
loopholes  that  have  existed  for  many 
years.  With  the  growth  of  the  industry, 
arid  the  increased  interstate  movement 
of  cattle  and  other  livestoek,  it  has  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent  that  a 
somewhat  uniform  method  of  identify- 
ing and  establishing  ownership  of  live- 
stock is  necessary  to  protect  buyers  and 
marketing  agencies  against  spurious 
femnsactions. 

Through  brand  registration  and  In- 
spection laws  and  regulations,  many 
States  or  livestock  associations  have  es- 
tablished a  means  for  determining  the 
title  to  llT'estock.  In  Nebraska,  a  "brand 
State."  the  law  requires  that  livestock 
brands  must  be  inspected  and  owner- 
ship established  before  the  animals  are 
moved  into  areas  where  such  formalities 
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fttv  not  picwilbML  PiudiMnv  tu^ 
iMrtbf  protoeUd,  If  th*  AiitaMto  mw 
Bo(  bnuidtd  or  BMflMd.  or  tf  ttMjr  besr 
•  braad  tiMit  it  nol  ragMored  to  tlM  sblp- 
por,  bo  rnoft  produco  «  bm  oC  «do  or 
other  doetmeist  csUbUshlnf  his  rtght  to 
them.  Markettnc  accneiee  sre  Aothor- 
toed  to  Impoimd  mIo  roeelpt*  until  title 
hoe  been  perfected. 

Unfortunately,  theee  regulations  have 
not  been  adopted  In  several  large  live- 
stock producing  States  and.  as  a  result, 
there  has  been  no  satisfactory  way  by 
which  interstate  livestoclc  sales  may  be 
safely  expedited  or  innocent  piuxhasers 
protected. 

This  bill  amends  the  existing  law  and 
removes  some  of  its  deficiencies.  It  pro- 
vides for  inspection  of  livestock  shipped 
Into  a  "brand"  State  and  consequent  de- 
termination of  title  or  right  of  possession 
as  a  prerequisite  of  sale.  The  inspection 
must  be  made  prior  to  the  time  the  live- 
stock are  removed  from  the  market, 
when  required  by  State  law  or  regulation. 
or  when  requested  by  the  purchaser. 
Pees  for  the  inspection  service  will  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tiire,  and  he  will  designate  the  agency 
or  agencies  authorized  to  make  the  ex- 
amination. 

This  bill  will  help  to  remove  the  haz- 
ard and  the  imcertainty  that  has  many 
times  imposed  undue  burdens  upon  the 
interstate  movement  of  livestock.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  American  Nation- 
al Cattleman's  Association,  the  Nebraska 
Stockgrower's  Association  and  similar 
groups  from  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  other  livestock -producing  States. 


TUrtj-eifbth  Aaaivcrsary  of  Litkoaiiian 
ladependeace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

or   NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUaS  OP  RBPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  38th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  oiur  colleagues  to  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  I  have  sent  to  the  Amer- 
ican Lithuanian  American  Information 
Center: 

PKBmxjABT    15.    1956. 
Lithuanian  Ambucam  iNitMUtATioN  Csntbi, 
Neia  York.  N.  Y. 
(Attention  Mary  IC  KIzIb.  director.) 

DcAB  Miss  Kizu:  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  tbe  freedom  loving  Lithu- 
anian people  on  the  occasion  of  the  38th 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. The  Lithuanian  American  Information 
Center  U  to  be  commended  for  Its  diligent 
•n^  perserverlng  effort  to  alert  the  peoples 
of  the  world  of  the  sad  condition  of  your 
former  homeland. 

Tou  may  be  assured  of  my  sincere  and 
complete  support  of  all  efforts  and  move- 
ments directed  toward  the  eventiial  and 
final  liberation  of  Lithuania  from  the  yoke 
of  the  oppressor.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Lithuania  will  again  take  its  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
SUicerely  yours. 

Huaiai'  ZxLSNKO. 
Member  o/  Congreu. 


CUb  mi  ^W It ^UiHQtf 

iMOl 


BX'i'EMBIOIf  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 


IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  excerpts 
from  an  address  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case]  at  the  Lin- 
coln Day  Dinner  of  the  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Club  and  the  Republican  City 
Committee  of  Baltimore.  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

On  AprU  14.  1885.  an  assasln's  bullet  cut 
down  a  man  who  through  4  years  of  bitter 
and  heart-rending  Internal  strife  had 
emerged  as  the  symbol  of  union  and  democ- 
racy. Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great  and 
compassionate  man  whose  respect  for  the 
sanctity  and  the  Innate  dignity  of  the 
human  being,  the  child  of  God,  gave  us 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  enduring 
passages  we  have  in  the  English  tongue. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  there  was  never 
more  need  of  compassion  and  understand- 
ing to  heal  the  wounds  Inflicted  by  fratri- 
cidal strife,  his  death  was  a  tragic  loss  to 
the  whole  Natlo^-^  It  is  Ironic  and  sadden- 
ing Indeed  that  nearly  91  years  later  we  are 
confronted  by  happenings  which  In  their 
ugly  implications  threaten  to  return  xu  to 
the  bitterness  and  rancor  he  had  hoped  to 
avoid  and  which  we  thought  was  now  long 
since  behind  us. 

I  refer  In  particular  to  recent  events  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa. 

A  week  ago  on  Friday,  a  young  woman 
eager  to  Improve  her  education  and  make 
herself  a  better  citizen,  begain  attending 
classes  at  the  xiniversity.  Within  hours, 
this  young  woman  became  the  target  of 
rowdyism,  wild  tempers  and  mob  action, 
newspapers  In  this  area  have  reported.  The 
president  of  the  university  pleaded  for 
calmness  and  humane  consideration,  but 
the  lawless  mobs^apparently  In  large  i>art 
composed  of  persons  from  outside  the 
campus — took  over  and  the  university's 
board  of  trustees  felt  obliged  to  suspend  the 
young  woman  (or  her  own  protection. 

Now,  why  this  threat  to  her  security  of 
person,  why  this  virulence  and  utter  con- 
tempt for  lawful  and  orderly  processes? 
The  answer,  as  you  readily  recognize.  Is  that 
she  was  the  first  Negro  person  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  Institution  of  higher  learning. 

Like  Lincoln  and  others  In  our  history 
who  were  willing  to  make  great  personal 
sacrifices  to  gain  learning,  she  has  reiter- 
ated her  desire  to  return  to  the  university. 
Let  me  read  you  part  of  her  statement: 

"I  want  to  be  an  acceptable  librarian  and 
I  have  no  other  Interest  In  this  than  that  I 
want  to  get  a  good  education.  I  don't  think 
I'm  asking  for  anything  I  am  not  entitled  to. 
I  am  proud  of  the  university  and  I  will  be 
proud  to  be  a  student  there." 

It  would  be  dlfllcult  for  any  American  to 
quarrel  with  this  frank  statement.  It  Is 
In  the  spirit  of  reasonableness  which  should 
prevail  on  a  university  campus. 

Now  since  this  Is  a  Republican  meeting. 
It  probably  would  not  be  amiss  to  point  out 
that  this  unhappy  situation  has  developed 
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This  State,  too,  has  a  Demociatic  admia- 
totratlon  from  top  to  bottom. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  problems 
Involved  In  assuring  equality  of  educational 
opportunity,  equality  before  the  law.  equality 
of  economic  opportunity  are  easy  and  can 
be  solved  overnight  by  the  right  stroke  of 
the  pen.  Extremism,  dogmatic  overbearance 
on  any  side  will  not  right  the  wrongs  or 
achieve  the  results  we  seek.  But  I  do  sug- 
gest that  there  must  be  a  real  will  to  make 
progress  and  to  do  so.  steadily  step  by  step. 
In  orderly  ways  that  will  avoid  violent  dis- 
ruption and  unnecessary  affront.  This  Is 
what  the  Elsenhower  administration  haa 
been  trying  to  do.  And  under  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership  we  have  been  making 
steady  progress,  tbe  more  Impressive  and 
lasting  because  It  has  been  largely  accom- 
plished without  Incitement  to  racial  pas- 
sion and  demagoguery. 

Let  us  frankly  recognize  that  the  ending 
of  segregation  In  all  our  public  schools  does 
mean  a  real  break  with  the  long  traditional 
pattern  In  many  States.  The  adjustments 
that  It  requires,  however  right  and  needed, 
are  nonetheless  difficult  for  some  to  make. 
Those  States  and  communities  now  striving 
to  bring  their  school  systems  Into  conformity 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  need  and 
should  have  the  understanding  and  sym- 
pathetic support  of  all  of  us. 

But  let  us  not  forget  either  that  the  basis 
of  our  whole  system  of  government  Is  the 
assumption  that  all  citizens  will  abide  by 
the  will  of  the  majority  arrived  at  and  by 
lawfully  constituted  process.  We  are  used  to 
taking  It  for  granted  that,  once  an  Issue  has 
been  resolved,  we  wlU  all  "go  along"  with  It 
and  whatever  our  view  refrain  from  attempts 
to  subvert  or  frustrate  the  majority  will. 

That  is  what  Is  so  deeply  troubling  about 
the  outbreak  of  violence  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  That  Is  what.  In  more  subtle  form, 
is  so  disturbing  about  the  attempts  of  sonM 
States  to  nullify  a  Judicial  decision  by  our 
highest  court.  They  are  using  means  that 
may  stop  short  of  violence  but  that  nonethe- 
less clearly  Indicate  a  determination  not  to 
accept  that  decision  for  even  a  moment  on 
any  terms. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  what  might  be  called 
A  Tale  of  Two  States. 

One  Is  your  own  great  Free  State  headed 
by  Oov.  Theodore  Roosevelt  McKeldln. 
and  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  our  Nation's 
Capital,  the  SUte  of  Virginia,  the  Mother 
of  Presidents.  This  SUte  Is  headed  by  a 
Democrat.  Gov.  Thomas  B.  Stanley. 

On  May  17.  1054.  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared segregation  in  the  public  schools  un- 
constitutional— more  than  20  months  ago. 
In  Maryland,  Governor  McKeldln  met  the 
announcement  of  the  decision  with  these 
simple  words.  "Maryland  has  always  been  a 
law-abiding  State."  He  said  the  State  would 
"proceed  In  an  orderly  manner  to  bring  an 
end  to  racial  segregation."  And  It  has  done 
so.  The  law  of  the  land  Is  being  carried  out 
In  Maryland.  This  Is  a  tribute  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's great  leadership  snd  the  Intelligence 
and  patience  of  his  constltutents.  A  whole- 
hearted supporter  of  the  Eisenhower  ap- 
proach, he  has  been  taking  a  step  at  a 
time,  knowing  this  la  the  only  true  way 
to  success. 

MeanwhUe,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potn. 
mac  River,  In  this  land  of  the  great  giants 
of  American  history — George  Washington. 
Thomas  Jefferson.  FaUlck  Henry,  and  James 
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VtrgUsla  attorney  fmorsl  and  oAetoto  of 
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SupraoM  Coort  piaadlng  for  tin*  for  a  grad* 
ual  adjustment  to  tha  niUng  and  aakad  tbat 
the  eases  be  remanded  to  tbe  rederal  dtotrlet 
eottrts.  The  Supreme  Court's  decree  of  May 
31.  1965,  was  substantially  In  aceordanee 
with  thU  request. 

Then  what  happened— did  Virginia  begin 
Integration  of  public  schools?  No;  It  did 
not.  Instead,  the  strategy  of  Interposition 
was  developed — an  attempt  to  enact  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  directing 
Integration  of  public  schools.  This  is  an 
Ironic  goal  for  those  opposed  to  Integration 
and  obviously  they  are  not  sincere  In  put- 
ting forward  the  proposal.  They  believe 
that  three-fourths  of  the  States  would  not 
ratify  the  amendments.  This  to  them  would 
be  proof  that,  no  matter  what  the  Supreme 
Court  says,  segregation  is  constitutional. 

There  was  one  immediate  obstacle  on  this 
road  to  disregard  of  the  law  of  the  land — 
this  was  the  action  by  the  Arlington  County 
School  Board  to  t>egin  gradual  integration 
of  the  schools.  When  this  was  decided,  what 
did  the  Virginia  leaders  and  professed  cham- 
pions of  local  rights  do?  Did  they  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  Arlington  County  to  take 
action  in  accord  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision? 

The  answer  again  is  "No."  Instead,  sev- 
eral State  leaders  Introduced  a  bill  aimed 
at  ending  the  elected  school  board  and  re- 
Iriacing  it  by  an  appointed  body.  This, 
mind  you,  would  not  only  mean  a  probable 
change  in  the  school-integration  program, 
but  would  also  spell  the  end  of  a  unit  which 
has  won  national  recognition  for  the  quality 
of  Its  educational  program. 

When  next  you  hear  the  Democrats  shout- 
ing their  devotion  to  civil  rights,  public- 
school  education,  and  the  welfare  of  tbe 
Negroes  of  our  Nation,  remind  them  of  this 
Tale  of  the  Two  States.  We  in  Washington 
have  an  excellent  vantage  point  to  see  how 
a  Republican  governor  and  a  Democratic 
governor  go  about  carrying  out  the  law  of 
the  land. 


Upper    Colorado    Scheme's    Trae    Cost 
Exceeds  $5  Billioa 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
appropriation  authorization  of  $760  mil- 
lion is  misleading.  The  direct  cost  of  the 
projects  authorized  by  section  1  of  the 
bill  alone  would  amount  to  $933,468,300 
based  on  Bureau  of  Reclamation  esti- 
mates. The  construction  costs  of  all  the 
projects  covered  in  the  bill  amount  to 
about  $1.6  billion.  The  figure  of  $760 
million  in  the  pending  bill  hides  from 
Congress  the  true  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment, which,  when  interest  costs  on  its 
extensive  noninterest  returnable  irriga- 
tion features  are  added  to  the  $1.6  billion, 
total  in  excess  of  $5  billion.  This  is  an 
unconscionable  burden  for  Congress  to 
place  on  the  United  States  taxpayers  to 
irrigate  land  to  produce  more  crop  sur- 
pluses to  further  burden  the  taxpayers. 

The  upper  Colorado  proposal  should  be 
defeated. 
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Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  4,  1956,  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Percy  Prikst,  made  an  outstand- 
ing and  memorable  address  at  the 
launching  of  the  U.  S.  S.  John  Willis, 
at  the  yard  of  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.,  located  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

There  have  been  many  naval  vessels 
constructed  at  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.  that  carry  the  names  of 
distinguished  naval  heroes.  There  has 
been  no  one  with  a  more  commendable 
record  of  heroism  than  Pharmacist 
Mate  (Ic.)  John  Harlan  Willis,  who  was 
a  platoon  corpsman  serving  with  the 
Third  Battalion.  27th  Marines.  Fifth  Ma- 
rine Division.  The  State  of  Tennessee 
is  proud  of  the  illustrious  service  of  John 
Harlan  Willis  that  was  so  vividly  and 
forcibly  set  forth  in  an  address  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Hon.  Percy 
Priest,  a  Representative  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Termessee. 

Under  a  unanimous  consent  request 
that  was  granted,  I  herewith  submit  a 
copy  of  the  address  of  Congressman 
Priest  as  part  of  these  remarks.  It  reads 
as  follow^: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Wolverton, 
Rear  Adnllral  Von  Heinberg,  General  Hansen, 
Mr.  Tealei  and  dt^tlngulsbed  guests,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  thfc  honor  you  have  done 
by  inviting  me  to  sky  a  few  words  on  this 
very  significant  o<;caslon. 

I  am  happy  that.  It  was  possible  for  my 
friend  and  colleeigxie;  the  Honorable  Charles 
WoLVERTON  to  bfi  here  today.  He  has  repre- 
sented this  district  with  ability  and  dis- 
tinction for  many  years  during  which  time 
he  has  demonstrated  a  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good. 

I  am  aware,  as  you  are,  that  words  are 
weak  and  only  deeds  and  acts  are  great. 

As  we  assemble  here  today  to  launch  this 
new  destroyer  escort  we  are  aware  that  above 
the  sound  of  the  surf  and  the  whine  of  the 
winds  we  can  hear  some  overtones  of  his- 
tory: the  thrilling  undertones  of  gallantry 
and  heroism;  some  muted  notes  of  sorrow 
and  sadness;  and  the  challenging  call  to 
duty  In  the  service  of  ova  country. 

On  the  tough,  steel-ribbed  sides  of  this 
new  unit  of  the  greatest  Navy  In  the  world 
is  the  name  U.  S.  S.  John  Willis.  He  was  a 
sturdy  and  stalvrart  son  of  the  Volunteer 
State.  And  in  giving  his  name  to  this  new 
destroyer  escort,  the  Navy  and  the  Nation 
do  fitting  honor  to  a  young  man  who.  In 
going  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  exem- 
plified and  reemphasized  the  treasvu%d  tra- 
ditions of  the  United  States  Navy  and  of  the 
inland  State  of  Tennessee  where  his  gallantry 
and  sacrifice  shall,  through  the  years,  be 
cherished  by  tbe  people  of  that  State  as  hal- 
lowed memories. 

John  Willis  was  bom  In  the  same  county 
in  which  I  was  born  and  attended  the  same 
high  school,  although  several  years  later. 
MaiM7  County,  his  birthplace,  was  named 
for  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  known  to  every 
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John  WUlte  graw  to  manhood  near  tlio 
banks  ot  Duck  River,  a  small.  Donnarlcablo 
•treant.  I  was  inf  ormod  by  Congreasaum 
SOM  Baas,  who  repreaenU  that  district,  tbat 
a  new  bridge  over  Duck  River,  near  Coltim- 
bla.  has  been  named  the  "John  Harlan  Wlllia 
Bridge."  But  when  time  came  for -him  to 
answer  his .  country's  call,  he  came  to  my 
hometown  of  Nashville  and  volunteered  for 
service  In  the  Navy.  You  of  the  seaboard 
and  others  will  find  all  the  proud  annals  of 
the  United  States  Navy  crowded  with  records 
of  valor  made  by  men  from  all  our  States 
who  never  saw  the  ocean  until  they  enlisted 
In  the  Navy. 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Navy  Is  not 
limited  to  seaboard  States  alone.  It  is  the 
Navy  of  all  the  States  and  has  carried  the 
flag  of  our  country  to  honor  and  glory 
around  the  world. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  within 
recent  days  the  citation  which  conferred 
upon  John  WiUls  the  greatest  military  honor 
the  Nation  can  bestow,  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

And  on  this  occasion  I  deem  It  to  be  only 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  look  back  to 
February  Just  11  years  ago  when  a  raging 
battle  took  place  on  the  Island  of  Iwo  Jlma. 

Pharmacist's  Mate  First  Class  John  Harlan 
Willis  was  a  platoon  corpsman  serving  with 
the  3d  Battalion.  27th  Marines,  5th  Marine 
Division.  Pillboxes  and  caves  covered  hill 
362  in  the  cross-island  defense  of  the  Jap- 
anese forces.  Marines  were  falling,  wounded 
and  dying  on  all  sides,  In  fierce  close-In 
fighting. 

Willis  administered  first  aid  to  the  many 
wounded  iintU  he  was  hit  by  shrapnel  and 
was  ordered  back  to  battle  aid  station. 
There,  where  he  might  have  received  treat- 
ment for  his  own  wounds,  he  refused  to  tarry 
and  hurried  back  to  his  company. 

During  savage  hand-to-hand  enemy  coun- 
terattacks, he  advanced  to  the  extreme  front 
lin^s  under  mortar  and  sniper  fire  to  aid  a 
badly  wounded  marine  lying  In  a  shellhole. 

The  fury  and  frenzy  of  the  enemy  attack 
was  intensified  until  it  became  a  dread  bar- 
rage of  unleashed  lightning.  Under  that 
withering  fire  Wuils  calmly  continued  to  ad- 
minister blood  plasma  to  his  patient.  Then 
an  enemy  grenade  landed  in  the  shellhole. 
WUlls  threw  it  back.  They  continued  to  land 
In  the  hole  and  he  continued,  even  while 
attending  the  wounded  marine,  to  throw 
them  back.  Finally  after  tossing  eight  of 
them  back  into  the  teeth  of  the  enemy  who 
threw  them,  the  ninth  one  exploded  in  his 
hand,  killing  him  Instantly. 

He  had  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  a  man 
can  make,  and  by  his  personal  valor  in  sac- 
rificing himself  to  save  others,  and  by  his 
example  of  fortitude  and  courage,  he  Inspired 
his  companions  to  launch  a  determined  coun- 
terattack and  repulse  the  enemy  force. 

Even  with  this  brief  recital  of  those  events. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
said  in  the  beginning  that  words  are  weak 
and  only  deeds  and  acts  are  great. 

This  occasion  today  is  significant  also  be- 
cause It  underscores  the  continuing  progress 
that  Is  making  the  United  States  Navy 
stronger  and  better  able  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  under  any  circumstances  to  defend 
this  country. 

The  U.  S.  S.  John  Willis  is  the  first  of  four 
destroyer  escorts  to  be  launched  here.  Others 
will  follow  at  intervals.  And  in  other  ship- 
yards around  ovir  coastline  naval  craft  of 
other  classifications  are  being  constructed, 
launched,  given  shakedown  cruises,  and  tak- 
ing their  places  in  a  magnificent  fleet  In  near 
and  remote  areas  of  the  world. 
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It  la  MBcntlal  that  we  continue  to  biilld. 
because  tb«  gnat  battle  In  which  John  WU- 
Ua  and  thousands  of  others  have  died  has  not 
been  won.  Fervently  we  hope  and  pray  that 
the  free  world  can  win  that  battle  without 
another  shot  being  fired.  Ardently  we  plan, 
confer,  and  study  In  a  zealous  quest  for  a 
stabUlaed  peace  built  on  law  and  order  apd 
decency  and  Justice. 

We  must  continue  that  search  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  problems  that  are  rooted 
BO  deeply  In  the  blood-soaked  soil  of  a  fearf\U 
and  tnietrated  world.  We  must  preas  with 
unabated  ardor  toward  the  goal  of  a  world 
In  which  the  dignity  of  man  once  more  Is  a 
■acred  thing,  and  In  which  all  men  may  look 
up  to  God  rather  than  bow  down  to  the 
<llctators  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

But  untU  such  time  as  the  light  of  real 
brotherhood  and  mutual  respect  breaks 
through  the  overcast  of  suspicion,  hatred, 
and  deceit,  we  must  see  to  It  that  our  aims. 
Meals,  and  aspirations  for  (leace  are  backed 
by  strength  on  the  sea,  the  land,  and  In  the 
air. 

So  let  us  launch  this  fleet  and  sturdy  ves- 
sel. As  she  slides  into  the  sea  let  us  cherish 
the  hope  that  always  her  oOcers  and  crew 
shall  be  inspired  and  unbeld  by  the  challenge 
that  comes  like  a  clarion  call  from  a  sheil- 
Iwle  on  Iwo  Jixna. 

To  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duke,  as  you  share 
In  the  future  the  privilege  and  reaponsibuuy 
of  training  and  educating  John  WUlls 
Duke,  may  I  remind  you  that  his  is  a  great 
heritage  and  may  Ood  richly  blesa  you. 
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Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Coivn'ess 
■et  up  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  with  regional  banks  located  in 
strategic  tiarts  of  the  country  for  the 
lYurpoee  of  assisting  homeownershlp. 
These  reserve  banks  were  designed  to 
furnish  credit  to  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation members  throughout  the  coun- 
try when  their  own  funds  were  not  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  the  home-flnancing 
demand.  They  were  first  created  at  a 
time  when  money  for  home  financing 
was  scarce  and  the  need  was  extreme  for 
this  source  of  funds.  These  savings  and 
loan  member  associations  are  the  largest 
•Ingle  source  of  home- mortgage  financ- 
ing in  the  country  and  account  for  over 
one-third  of  the  home-mortgage  lending 
each  year. 

Although  the  administration  has  pro- 
claimed its  support  of  homeownershlp. 
in  practice  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Beard  has  discouraged  the  financing  of 
homes  through  private  sources.  I  point- 
ed this  out  recently  when  I  conunented 
on  the  action  of  the  Board  in  restricting 
credit  to  the  member  savings  and  loan 
institutions  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  at  a  time  when  there  was 
strong  demand  for  home-mortgage 
funds.  This  demand  was  so  strong  that 
after  the  credit  curb,  money  could  be 
obtained  only  at  a  high  premium.  The 
Rains  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Contimittee  has 
just  rendered  a  report  calling  attention 


to  these  restrictions  of  the  Federal  Home 

Loan  Bank  Board,  and  I  commend  its 
reading  to  you. 

Congress  has  made  It  very  apparent 
that  funds  for  the  financing  of  home- 
ownership  should  be  made  available 
without  restriction.  If  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  admin- 
istration see  fit  to  continue  their  policy 
of  curbing  the  use  of  private  funds  for 
financing.  In  my  opinion.  Congress 
should  take  action  to  see  that  these 
funds  are  made  available. 


A  United  Nations  Police  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    MIW    JBBSaT 

□«  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRBSENTATIVXS 

Monday.  February  20. 1956 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  the  lack 
of  a  United  Nations  police  force  for 
carrying  out  United  Nations  decisions  in 
cases  of  aggression  has  long  been  a  seri- 
ous cause  of  crilicii>m  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Collective  measures  to  maintain  peace 
and  security  and  to  suppress  acts  of  ag- 
gression are  envisasred  in  the  first  article 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  How- 
ever, due  mainly  to  Soviet  obf^truction.  a 
permanent  United  Nations  force  which 
would  give  effect  to  this  article  has  never 
been  established. 

Impetus  to  the  Idea  of  a  United  Na- 
tions force  was  given  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1950  when  it  passed  the  unlt- 
ing-for-peace  resolution,  which  aimed  at 
promoting  reliable  collective  protection 
against  aggression  and  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  the  achievement  of  internation- 
al peace.  This  resohitlon  recommended 
that  the  United  Nations  members  ear- 
mark trained,  organized,  and  equipped 
forces  that  could  be  called  promptly.  In 
accordance  with  each  nation's  constitu- 
tional provisions,  to  meet  aggression  im- 
mediately anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
earmarked  units  would  constitute  the 
United  Nations  police  force.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  resolution  has  never  been  Im- 
plemented to  any  great  extent. 

The  experience  of  the  Korean  war  has 
underscored  the  necessity  for  the  United 
Nations  to  have  immediately  available 
forces  from  many  countries  in  order  that 
no  one  nation  may  be  burdened  with  ex- 
cessive responsibility  in  countering  ag- 
gression. The  United  States  carried  by 
far  the  major  burden  in  the  fight  against 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea,  despite 
the  fact  that  all  members  have  an  equal 
responsibility  imder  the  charter  in  main- 
taining collective  security. 

Various  blueprints  have  betn  suggested 
for  the  type  of  international  contingent 
that  would  be  most  effective.  Some  have 
recommended  a  force  made  up  of  indi- 
vidual volunteers  trained  and  armed  by  a 
special  United  Nations  Command  and  al- 
ways ready  for  duty.  Others  have  pro- 
posed a  plan  by  which  the  United  Nations 
members  would  "earmark"  certain  units 
of  their  Individual  armed  forces  for  on- 
call  duty,  if  requested  by  the  Security 


Council  or  the  Oeneral  A"^sembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  Still  others  feel  that  a 
legion  made  up  of  volunteers  already 
serving  in  national  armed  forces,  that  is, 
servicemen  who  Indicate  their  willing- 
ness to  serve  under  the  United  Nations 
In  any  case  of  agg'-ession,  would  be  the 
most  effective  force. 

Any  plan  for  a  United  Nations  police 
force,  however,  should  seek  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  from  each  member 
so  that  the  combined  effort  against  ag- 
gression could  be  brought  to  a  maximum 
as  equitably  as  possible. 

Perhaps  the  solution  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  Nations  police  force 
would  be  to  make  the  provisions  of  the 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution  more  au- 
tlioritative  by  incorporating  it  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  by  an  amend- 
ment. The  General  Assembly,  as  well  as 
the  Security  Council,  would  then  have 
permanent  authority,  solidly  grounded  in 
the  charter,  to  recommend  the  use  of 
armed  forces  to  meet  aggression  any>- 
where  in  the  world.  The  ability  of  the 
Assembly  to  act  immediately  would  coun- 
teract Soviet  Russia's  fiagrant  abuse  of  / 
the  veto  which  has  prevented  the  Secu- 
rity Council  from  effectively  dLscharging 
its  responsibilities  under  the  charter. 

However,  the  type  of  police  force  Is 
perhaps  not  as  important  as  the  recog- 
nition by  members  of  the  United  Nations 
that  the  continuance  of  International 
tensions  makes  the  organization  of  an 
international  police  force  a  matter  of 
urgency,  and  that  they  should  make  a 
determined  effort.  Immediately,  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  establish  a  ready- 
for -combat  international  contingent  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
a  contingent  which  could  make  a  prompt 
contribution  to  halt  aggression  wherever 
It  should  erupt.  For  only  through  ad- 
vance preparations  can  we  be  assured 
that  the  burden  in  any  future  confiict  will 
be  shared  equitably  and  effectively  by  the 
greatest  number  of  member  states. 


Upper  Colorado  Project's  FiaascuJ 
Scbcae  Wbolly  Uasoaad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CHET  HOLinELD 

or  CALiroaMU 

IN  THB  HOUSI  OP  REPRESEafTATTVSS 

Jf  onddv.  February  iO.  195S 

Mr.   HOUFIELD.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 

proposed  upper  Colorado  River  project's 
financial  scheme  is  wholly  imsound. 
None  of  the  irrigation  reclamation  proj- 
ects are  financially  sound.  The  Irriga- 
tion water  users  on  the  average  would  be 
able  to  repay  only  about  12  percent  of 
the  direct  irrigation  Investment,  which. 
Including  storage  costs,  would  range 
from  $750  to  $900  per  acre  varying  with 
the  number  of  projects  included.  The 
power  dams  are  supposed  to  provide  the 
revenues  to  pay  for  themselves  as  well  as 
88  percent  of  the  irrigation  investment. 
The  project  repayment  provisions  con- 
template an  overall  repayment  period  of 
at  least  100  years.  This  Is  unrealistic 
and     economically     indefensible.     The 


hearings  make  It  clear  that  the  repay- 
ment plan  might  work  for  only  a  mini- 
mum numt>er  of  projects  and  that  with 
additional  projects  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  payment  within  100  years 
unless  the  power  rate  were  increased  sub- 
stantially above  the  6-mill  rate  contem- 
plated in  the  Bureau's  report.  Further- 
more, it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  a 
market  for  the  power  even  at  the  6-mill 
rate  -vould  continue  for  100  years.  The 
approaching  availability  of  atomic  elep- 
tric  power  will  make  6-mill  power  com- 
petitively obsolete.  In  fact,  the  market 
area  is  not  now  in  need  of  the  power 
which  would  be  provided.  The  power 
dams  are  in  the  bill  because  they  are  the 
only  hope  of  making  the  overall  project 
appear  feasible. 

The  project  is  not  self-liquidating  as 
claimed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Studies  show  that  simple  interest  alone 
on  the  investment  would  be  greater  than 
the  estimated  net  revenues. 

The  upper  Colorado  project  as  now 
proposed  deserves  a  "no"  vote. 


So-called     New     Upper    Colorado     Bill 
CoBtaias  All  Vices  of  the  Orifinal  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  20. 1956 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
rather  unusual  step,  a  majority  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee considered  and  approved  amend- 
ments to  H.  R.  3383  on  February  8,  1956. 
some  7  months  after  a  rule  had  been 
obtained  on  a  bill  which  had  been  vigor- 
ously put  forward  as  being  a  measure 
which  would  satisfy  all  interests  and 
endanger  none. 

A  principal  amendment  carves  up  ex- 
cess revenues  expected  to  be  produced 
from  the  power  dams  and  apportions 
them  among  ^  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  to  be  used  in  repay '• 
Ing  construction  costs  of  participating 
projects  within  those  States.  This  to- 
tally new  concept  constitutes  in  effect  a 
new  bill.  It  and  all  the  other  amend- 
ments had  less  than  2  hours  before  your 
committee.  It  had  no  Ume  at  aU  before 
the  Rules  Committee.  There  was  no 
executive  department  comment  at  all. 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  letter  from 
the  Reclamation  Bureau,  which  gave  no 
substantiating  information.  This  action 
is  contrary  to  the  orderly  processes  of  the 
House.    It  should  not  be  permitted. 

The  new  H.  R.  3383  contains  aU  of  the 
vices  of  the  original,  and  more,  such  as 
the  direct  apportionment  of  project  rev- 
enues. In  addition,  geological  material 
has  come  to  light  since  the  end  of  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  which  re- 
quires most  urgent  consideration  by 
qualified  people.  It  has  received  none. 
Furthermore,  the  administration's  soU 
bank  proposal  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. It  will  require  taking  presently 
culUvated  land  out  of  production  to  cut 


down  surpluses.  H.  R.  3383  would  put 
new  lands  into  cultivation  and  provide 
more  water  for  lands  already  in  crops 
(some  of  which  may  well  be  placed  in 
soil  bank  reserve)  to  grow  more  sur- 
pluses.   It  simply  does  not  make  sense. 


Freedom  of  the  Seas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20. 1956 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Jurists  is  a  techni- 
cal agency  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  which  meets  every  2  years  to 
study  the  technical  aspects  of  interna- 
tional law  as  they  affect  the  relations 
among  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

On  the  agenda  of  its  meeting  con- 
cluded earlier  this  month  at  Mexico  City, 
the  Council  of  Jurists  had  the  item 
"System  of  Territorial  Waters  and  Re- 
lated Questions:  Preparatory  Study  for 
the  Specialized  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence Provided  for  in  Resolution  LXXXIV 
of  the  Caracas  Conference." 

The  Council  did  not  make  such  a  study. 
Instead  a  resolution  on  the  subject  had 
been  drafted  In  secrecy  fc.,  a  number  of 
delegates  which  covered  not  only  legal, 
but  economic,  political,  and  scientific 
subjects  with  which  the  delegates  at  this 
technical  conference  were  not  competept 
to  deal.  This  resolution  was  drafted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  appeal  to  the  nar- 
row, nationalistic  feelings  of  the  dele- 
gates. It  was  then  railroaded  through 
without  study  or  debate  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  United  States  without  giv- 
ing the  delegate  from  this  country  op- 
portunity to  have  his  points  of  opposition 
discussed. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  resolution 
which  was  thus  adopted  were  these : 

1.  The  distance  of  3  miles  as  the  limit  of 
territorial  waters  is  insvifflcient.  and  does  not 
constitute  a  rule  of  general  international 
law.  Therefore,  the  enlargement  of  the  Eone 
of  the  sea  traditionally  called  territorial 
waters  is  Justifiable. 

2.  Each  State  is  competent  to  establish  Its 
territorial  waters  within  reasonable  limits, 
taking  Into  account  geographical,  geological, 
and  biological  factors,  as  well  as  the  economic 
needs  of  its  popiUation,  and  its  security  and 
defense. 

Among  the  nations  who  sponsored  this 
resolution  are  three  who  have  already 
made  individual  claims  to  a  minimum 
distance  of  sovereignty  extending  200 
marine  miles  from  their  coasts.  Another 
has  already  made  claim  to  sovereignty 
over  a  belt  of  sea  which  at  some  points 
extends  as  much  as  500  miles  from  Its 
coast.  This  is  what  they  mean  by  the 
word  "reasonable." 

Such  extensions  of  sovereignty  into  the 
high  seas  by  Individual  countries  simply 
cannot  be  accepted  by  the  community  of 
nations.  The  high  seas  are  not  free  for 
common  use  by  mankind  because  of  the 
selfish  aspirations  of  the  big  maritime 
nations.  They  are  free  for  such  use  be- 
cause this  is  a  requirement  of  our  civili- 


Eatlon.  These  seas  and  the  air  spaces 
abovb  them  carry  the  conunerce  of  the 
world.  Raw  material  comes  to  manu-' 
facturers  along  these  highways,  manu- 
factured goods  radiate  out  of  these  ave- 
nues from  factories  to  users;  and  food 
travels  them  from  the  harvester  to  the 
consumer. 

Many  of  these  highways  of  the  sea, 
which  are  so  vital  to  this  world's  ability 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  its  thronging 
millions,  come  close  to  land  either  where 
island  and  mainlands  concentrate  them 
or  where  lee  shores  give  protection  to 
seafarers  from  local  storm  areas.  For 
instance  all  avenues  of  normal  approach 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Indian  and 
Atlantic  Oceans  skirt  near  to  some  point 
of  land. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  the  needs  of 
nations  that  individual  countries  can.  at 
their  will,  extend  their  sovereign  terri- 
tory out  over  these  lanes  of  free  passage. 
It  does  not  matter  what  protestations  are 
made  by  such  sovereign  country  that  free 
passage  through  this  territory  will  be 
guaranteed  by  it  to  all  other  countries, 
because  whatever  rights  a  sovereign  can 
grant  for  passage  through  its  .territory  it 
can  later  modify  or  withdraw.  This  is 
a  far  different  matteir  than  existing  in- 
ternational law  which  permits  every  sov- 
ereign to  use  these  vital  traffic  lanes  of 
its  ovm  free  right  without  asking  or  being 
granted  that  right  by  another. 

The  objectives  of  security,  defense,  and 
conservation  of  resources  which  these 
countries  seek  are  sought  equally  avidly 
by  the  United  States  and  the  other  mari- 
time countries.  They  can  be  attained 
by  international  cooperation  through 
means  now  under  study  in  the  United 
Nations  without  possible  disruption  of 
the  world's  commerce  and,  in  fact,  its 
defenses. 

The  United  States,  which  has  had 
thrust  upon  it  such  a  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility  for  defending  and  aiding 
the  smaller  nations  of  the  free  world, 
cannot  adequately  fulfill  those  responsi- 
bilities if  its  ability  to  do  so  is  restricted 
by  great  broadenings  of  the  territorial 
area  of  nations  into  the  high  seas. 

These  overwhelming  aspects  of  the 
problem  obviously  were  not  given  consid- 
eration by  the  delegates  at  Mexico  City 
who  were  technically  trained  juridical 
personages.  As  the  United  States  dele- 
gate said  in  recording  the  contrary  vote 
of  this  country: 

In  addition,  the  United  States  delegation 
wishes  to  record  the  fact  that  when  the 
resolution,  in  the  drafting  of  which  the 
United  Statea  had  no  part,  was  submitted  to 
committee  I,  despite  fundamental  considera- 
tions raised  by  the  United  States  and  other 
delegations  against  the  resolution,  there  was 
no  discussion  of  those  considerations  at  the 
one  and  only  session  of  the  committee  held 
to  debate  the  document. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  serves  a  most  useful 
function  in  providing  a  forum  where  the 
republics  of  this  hemisphere  can  study, 
debate,  and  work  out  problems  of  com- 
mon concern.  But  when  technical  bodies 
of  that  organization  pass  resolutions  on 
such  fimdamental  and  'basic  subjects 
without  study  and  In  such  a  glib,  light- 
hearted  manner  it  shakes  faith  in  the 
whole  organization.    We  sincerely  hope 
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that  the  i>ar«nt  Orgiuilsatlon  of  Ameri- 
can States  wUl  take  mvich  more  seiious 
consideration  of  this  matter  before  It 
proceeds  to  further  action  on  It. 


Upper  Colorad*  Sckeae  Rus  Into  Geo- 
logic aad  Eaffineernf  DUkahies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or   CALirOBNIA 

01  TBI  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVSS 
Monday,  February  20, 1954 

Mr.  UPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  physical  and  geological  difficulties 
In  connection  with  the  Olen^anyon 
storage  unit  which  cast  doubt  on  the  en< 
fineerlng  and  financial  feasibility  of  the 
entire  upper  Colorado  River  storage  pro- 
poeaL 

Section  1  of  the  original  H.  R.  3383 
was  amended  in  committee  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  take  adequate 
measures,  as  a  iMirt  of  the  Olen  Canyon 
"cash  register"  unit,  to  preclude  impair- 
ment of  the  Rainbow  Bridge  National 
Monument.  This  calls  up  a  series  of 
questionable  aspects  with  respect  to  Glen 
Canyon. 

(a)  There  Is  doubt  whether  Glen  Can- 
yon can  support  a  700-foot  dam.  In 
October  1954.  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation W.  A.  Dexheimer  wrote  that  the 
Bureau's  design  specialists  were  "quite 
concerned"  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
foundation  characteristics  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  site  were  capable  of  safely  sup- 
porting a  700-foot  dam.  No  further 
tests  were  made  by  the  Bureau  between 
1954  and  March  1955.  Nevertheless. 
Commissioner  Dexhelmer  testified  at 
that  time  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  that  a  dam 
ot  700  feet  could  be  safely  built.  At 
700  feet  Qlen  Canyon  would  be  the  sec- 
ond highest  dam  in  the  world,  second 
only  to  Hoover  Dam.  which  Is  726  feet 
high.  Yet  the  foundation  rock  at  Hoover 
Dam  is  at  least  three  times  as  strong  as 
the  sandstone  formation  at  Glen  Can- 
yon. This  formation  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  weakly  cemented  sand  dune.  It 
was  created  geologically  by  the  wind  de- 
positing one  sand  dime  on  top  of  an- 
other. 

(b)  There  is  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  plans  for  Olen  Canyon  Dam  upon 
which  the  Bureau's  cost  estimates  ai^e 
based.  These  plans  on  which  costs  have 
been  estimated  are  set  forth  in  House 
Document  No.  364.  83d  Congress,  which 
Is  the  Bureau's  basic  planning  report  on 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project.  These 
plans  reveal  that  the  cross  section  of  the 
dam.  which  would  be  about  the  same 
height  as  Hoover  Dam.  is  materially 
slimmer  than  Hoover  Dam — this  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  foundation  rock 
At  Glen  Canyon,  as  testified  to  by  Bureau 
engineers  and  geologists,  is  only  about 
one-fifth  as  strong  as  the  rock  at  Hoover. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  a  safe  dam 
can  be  built  at  Glen  Canyon,  it  will  re- 
quire a  much  more  massive  structure 
than  the  plans  set  forth  in  House  Docu- 
ment No.  364.  and  that  the  construction 


cost  wffl  be  substantially  greater  than 
estimated. 

(c)  The  construction  at  Glen  Canyon 
will  endanger  Rainbow  Natural  Bridge. 
Although  the  new  H.  R.  3303  now  pro- 
Tides  in  section  1  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior   shall  take   adequate   pro- 
tective measxires  to  prcx:Iude  impairment 
of  the  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monu- 
ment, so  far  there  are  no  plans,  and 
hence  no  assurance  that  protective  mca- 
siures  can  be  provided  which  will  be  ade- 
quate, nor  Is  there  evidence  that  the  cost 
of  protection  has  been  included  in  the 
cost  estimates.     As  presently  planned, 
the  reservoir  would  back  up  close  to  the 
foundations    of    the    Rainbow    Natural 
Bridge,  which  is  a  fragile  structure  of 
soft  sandstone.    The  Bureau  has  indi- 
cated that  a  dam  would  be  built  in  the 
canyon  below  the  bridge  to  keep  out  the 
reservoir  water,  but  it  appears  that  water 
would  seep  through  the  dam  and  also 
collect  from  natural  drainage  and  back 
up  under  the  Rainbow  arch,  thus  Jeop- 
ardizing this  marvelous  monument.   The 
opinion  of  an  independent  consulting 
geologist  given  to  one  member  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  Mr.  Hosmzr,  Is  that 
"regardless  of  the  cost  expended  this  low 
area  will  be  subject  to  fiooding  by  seepage 
of  water  from  the  proposed  reservoir- 
through    the    porous    and    permeable 
Navaho  sandstone. 

(d)  Large  quantities  of  water  may  be 
absorbed  into  the  formations  surround- 
ing the  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir.  Geo- 
logic reports  show  that  the  Kaiparawlts 
and  Henry  Mountains'  basins,  both  ad- 
jacent to  the  reservoir  site,  contam  tre- 
mendous formations  of  pervious  sand- 
stone which  have  a  combined  capacity 
of  350  million  acre- feet.  The  reports 
indicate  that  these  formations  at  the 
present  time  are  practically  empty  of 
water.  Thus,  as  the  reservoir  fills,  these 
formations  could  absorb  tremendous 
quantities  of  water  malcing  it  impossible 
to  accomplish  the  storage  and  regula- 
tion of  water  and  the  production  of 
power  contemplated  by  the  project. 
Since  these  basins  have  a  capacity  some 
14  times  greater  than  the  proposed 
reservoir,  it  would  appear  absolutely 
essential  to  determine  how  much  of  thii 
capacity  Is  empty  and  thus  free  to  drain 
water  from  the  reservoir. 

(e)  The  Chinle  shale  problem  mtist  be 
satisfactorily  investigated  and  explained. 
One  member  of  the  Interior  Committee 
[Mr.  HosMBal  visited  the  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  site  in  company  with  a  con- 
sulting geologist  in  December  1955.  The 
trip  showed  that  there  exists  along  some 
50  miles  of  the  canyon  sides  of  the  res- 
ervoir a  formation  designated  as  Chinle 
shale,  which  is  overlain  by  massive  for- 
mations of  sandstone.  The  Chinle  is 
not  thin.  Neglected  U.  S.  G.  S.  reports 
show  that  it  has  a  thickness  of  300-1. 000 
feet  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  San  Juan 
River,  and  its  thickness  in  at  least  some 
of  the  critical  areas  of  exposure  along 
the  Colorado  River  appears  similar.  Its 
Importance  to  the  reservoir  area  Ues  in 
the  fact  that  it  immediately  underlies 
the  canyon-forming  Wingate  and  Nav- 
aho sandstones  and.  In  areas  of  exposure 
of  this  shale  provides  the  only  foundation 
support  for  these  overlying  cUff-forming 
rocks.    This    Chinle    formation,    when 


subjected  to  water.  Immediately  disin- 
tegrates into  mud.  As  a  result,  the  en- 
tire overburden  mass  of  sandstone  could 
crumble  and  be  precipitated  into  the 
reservoir  basin  with  untold  adverse  effect 
on  the  fxmctlonlng  of  the  reservoir. 

The  forepolng  engineering  problems 
are  not  of  first  Impression.  Surveys  of 
the  area  now  three  decades  old  indicated 
the  Glen  Canyon  site  to  be  an  Impressive 
one  but  ^possessed  of  formation  diffi- 
culties needing  the  most  exhaustive 
tests.  If  $431.270.000— the  Bureau  esti- 
mate— Is  to  be  spent  here  the  record  on 
Glen  Canyon  must  be  unassailable. 
Congress  should  demand  a  thorough 
evaluation  by  an  independent  board  of 
engineers  before  authorizing  this  key 
structure. 


TLc  Taha  Coofercacs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKl 

or    ILLINOIS 

ZN  THX  HOnSK  OF  RKPRSSBNTATIVK8 
Monday,  February  29, 19S€ 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  11 
year,  ago,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
month,  a  group  of  men  arrived  at  Yalta, 
the  famous  Russian  Riviera,  to  decide  th« 
future  and  shape  of  the  postwar  world. 
Famous  statesmen,  politicians,  counsels, 
and  advisers,  military  leaders,  and  even 
some  members  of  their  families  arrived 
there  by  plane,  by  ships  and  trains  from 
distant  places,  in  order  to  participate  in 
a  Joint  meeting  aiming  to  organize  a 
better  and  happier  world  and  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  punishment  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  worldwide  catastrophy. 

They  brought  with  them  briefcases 
full  of  legal  data,  memoranda,  technical 
books,  historical  documents,  maps,  and 
dictionaries.  The  teams  occupied  the 
premises  of  the  Livadia  Palace,  the  for- 
mer summer  residence  of  Czar  Nicolaus 
II  and  his  family. 

For  6  days.  American.  British,  and  So- 
viet teams  were  debating,  while  In  be- 
tween sessions,  receptions  for  the  visi- 
tors were  given.  In  old-fashioned  Rus- 
sian sUIe.  caviar  was  kielng  consumed  by 
the  p^md,  while  vodka  and  other  li- 
quors were  freely  dispensed.  Each 
round  was  accompanied  by  long  and 
weary  toasts  "To  our  great  alliance,"  "To 
the  father  of  our  beloved  motherland, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics," 
"Batiushka  Stalin."  "Long  Uve  our  great 
victorious,  invincible  Red  Army,"  "Death 
to  the  Fascists."  and  to  the  Hitler  dicta- 
torship. 

While  this  was  going  on.  in  other  parts 
of  Soviet  Russia  there  were  countless 
hiunan  wrecks,  representing  almost  all 
nationalities  who  were  digging  coal, 
chopping  wood  in  the  vast  forests  of 
Siberia,  laying  rails  for  the  widely  pub- 
licized Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  There 
were  millions  of  people,  securely  guarded 
by  entire  divisions  of  members  of  the 
NKVD,  dying  by  the  thousands  every 
day.  and  for  each  one  of  them  who  were 
relieved  from  their  sufferings,  there  were 
many  others  being  shipped  as  replace- 
ments in  cattle  trains.    All  of  them  were 
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slaves.  At  the  same  time.  In  still  another 
part  of  Russia,  a  new  army  was  being 
created.  It  was  an  army  of  former  SS 
men  led  by  General  Von  Paulus.  who 
only  2  years  before  that  had  tried  to 
capture  Stalingrad. 

On  February  4,  1945.  at  5:17  p.  m., 
the  first  formal  meeting  convened  In 
the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Livadia  Pal- 
ace. Among  those  present  who  were 
occupying  seats  around  the  large  table 
were  men  of  outstanding  character,  bril- 
liant and  well  trained  for  their  position, 
public  servants  with  years  of  experience, 
who  received  their  formal  education  at 
such  outstanding  colleges  and  universi- 
ties as  Oxford,  Cambridge.  Yale,  and 
Harvard.  It  Is  felt  that  some  who  sat 
at  the  table  were  lacking  In  courage. 
There  were  also  men  who  were  shrewd 
and  clever,  who  had  grown  up  in  one 
of  the  bloodiest  revolutions  liistory  has 
known,  men  who  had  never  ti-aveled  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Soviet  Russia,  -edu- 
cated in  institutions  operated  by  the 
party  and  the  NKVD.  There  were  oth- 
ers, great  military  leaders  who  have  led 
armies  to  victory,  and  generals  who  knew 
how  to  administrate  millions  of  slaves 
from  their  offices  in  the  Kremlin. 

Among  them  were  la?ryer8.  who  were 
meml>ers  of  college  fraternities  where 
open  discussions  had  been  encouraged. 
There  were  men  raised  on  America's 
main  streets  where  differences  could  be 
settled  by  the  coiurts  and  where  rallies 
of  all  kinds  and  expressions  of  political 
opinions  were  permitted.  Across  the 
table  were  others,  graduates  of  Soviet 
law  schools.  They  sat  there  with  grim 
faces,  carefully  observing  their  counter- 
parts. To  them  the  law  was  v  Stalin. 
Their  exj)erience  was  chiefly  in  purge 
trials  held  in  the  late  thirties.  Their 
weapon  was  prisons  and  slave-labor 
camps.  Thus  for  the  first  time  West  met 
East  at  close  hand. 

After  6  days  of  long  and  tiresome  dis- 
cussions a  mutual  agreement  was  signed. 
Among  the  problems  that  were  discussed 
and  agreed  upon  were  the  future  of  the 
World  Organization,  the  question  of  a 
free  Poland,  the  release  of  war  prisoners, 
postwar  Germany,  the  war  in  Japan,  and 
undoubtedly  other  questions.  The  doc- 
uments signed  11  years  ago  contained 
eloquent  words  such  as  "a  Poland  lib- 
erated by  the  Red  army"  or  "the  Soviet 
Union  shall  enter  into  war  against  Japan 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  on  conditions 
that." 

I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that 
the  above  sentences  need  any  commen- 
tary from  any  sound  person.  For  that 
matter,  neither  do  the  Yalta  meetings 
need  commenting.  The  results  of  the 
Yalta  conference  we  have  experienced 
for  the  past  11  jrears  are  Indeed  unfor- 
tunate and  we  probably  are  still  far 
away  from  the  end  of  our  experience. 
So  far  an  entire  continent  has  been 
swallowed  by  Russia.  Part  of  eastern 
and  central  Europe  is  gone  and  what  is 
more  the  threat  of  another  world  war 
has  never  ceased  to  harass  us. 

Eleven  years  ago  those  who  dared  to 
oppose  the  decisions  mutually  agreed 
upon  at  Yalta  were  called  warmongers, 
which  Is  a  term  out  of  the  Soviet  dic- 
tionary.   But  those  who  did  oppose  It, 


and  I  am  proud  to  say  Uiat  I  was  one 
of  them,  realized  then  the  drastic  conse- 
quences we  would  have  to  face.  Man- 
kind is  facing  It  now. 


Tkc  Sefregation  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or  soirrB  cakouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday,  February  20, 1956 

Bffr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Recoko  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment I  made  during  October  1955  on  the 
segregation  problem.  I  also  expressed 
my  opinion  on  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  on  the  subjecfof  segregation  and 
hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress  has 
an  opportunity  to  read  same. 

We  people  in  South  Carolina  feel  that 
the  Supreme  Court  went  completely  be- 
yond its  jurisdiction  in  reinterpreting 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
this  subject  has  been  interpreted  by  pre- 
vious Supreme  Coiut  Judges  aiul  the 
schools  throughout  the  country  were  of 
the  opinion,  during  the  past  50  years, 
that  they  were  operating  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  by  having 
separate  school  facilities  for  ^lored  and 
white  children  in  the  United  States. 
The  statement  follows: 
Statcicemt 
The  following  statement  Is  my  ijersonal 
opinion  on  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion relative  to  school  segregation. 

First,  I  wovOd  like  to  state  that  it  is  my 
sincere  opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court  made 
a  serious  error  by  rendering  their  decision  on 
the  basis  ot  social  reforms  Instead  of  the 
legal  facts  In  the  cases.  I  have  always  t>een 
of  the  opinion  that  It  was  the  intention  of 
Xt\f  iramers  of  our  Constitution  that  the 
pubUc  schools  in  the  Indlvidiial  States  be 
controlled,  supported,  and  adnxinlstered  by 
the  Individual  States.  I  certainly  feel  that 
If  the  Individual  States  are  not  permitted 
under  the  ConstltuUon  to  h:  rdle  their  own 
school  affairs,  they  had  Just  about  as  well 
dissolve  their  charter.  I  can't  see  where  the 
States  have  any  rights  at  all  if  they  do  not 
possess  the  authority  to  control  their  public 
school  affairs.  I  have  talked  with  colored 
people  residing  in  {u-actlcally  every  county  in 
my  district,  and  I  have  not  found  a  single 
colored  man  who  is  insistent  or  even  inter- 
ested in  having  his  children  attend  white 
schools.  I  have  found  each  person  whom  I 
have  Interviewed  to  be  only  interested  In 
having  good  schools  and  good  teachers  for 
bis  children  and  not  any  more  Interested  in 
having  his  children  enter  white  schools  than 
the  white  people  are  In  having  their  children 
enter  colored  schools. 

I  fully  realize  that  we  have  In  our  midst  a 
number  of  agitators  who  are  not  residents  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  or  any  other 
Southern  State.  These  people  are  here  imder 
the  guidance  of  the  NAACP.  whose  expenses 
are  paldsin  a  great  part  by  the  nontaxable 
Ford  Foundation  funds. 

From  all  the  Information  that  I  have  been 
able  to  sectire  during  the  brief  time  1  have 
been  at  home  since  Congress  adjourned.  It 
seems  that  the  Citizens  Council  committees 
now  being  formed  In  the  Individual  towns 
may  be  the  answer  to  this  problem,  since 
these  councils  are  made  up  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  towns  and  people  who  are  per- 


manent residents  and  well  acquainted  with 
school  problems.  X  was  deUghted  to  read 
where  our  Oovemor  and  State  legislature  had 
created  a  school  committee  to  study  th« 
school-integration  problem.  I  have  pur- 
posely refrained  from  making  any  public 
statements  on  this  subject  for  the  aUnple 
reaaon  that  this  Is  a  State  problem  and 
should  be  settled  In  a  calm  manner  by  the 
school  authorities  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Citizen  Committees  and  also  the  colored  and 
white  leaders  here  In  our  State  without  any 
Interference  from  the  NAACP  or  any  other 
agitators  from  outside  the  boundaries  of 
our  State. 

I  fully  realize  that  some  people  are  inter- 
ested In  getting  this  subject  mixed  up  with 
politics,  and  I.  for  one.  do  not  care  to  have 
any  part  In  m«fc'"g  this  serious  problem  a 
poUUcal  football.  I  certainly  do  not  feel  that' 
the  people  of  South  CaroUna  elected  the 
Members  of  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to 
tell  them  how  to  vote  or  to  tell  them  how  to 
handle  their  school  affairs  here  in  the  State 
of  South  CaroUna.  My  simple  belief  Is  that 
the  Federal  Oovernment  should  not  interfere 
with  our  public-school  ssrstem.  and  this  in- 
cludes the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  President,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  all  know  that  the  Supreme  Court 
completely  bypassed  the  Congress  In  making 
lU  decision  In  school  integration.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  I  tlUnk  every  thinking 
person  realizes,  that  when  the  Supreme 
Court  makes  a  decision  it  Is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  I  certainly  will  be  the  last  person 
to  advise  any  person  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  to  ignore  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion. However.  I  am  just  as  completely  sat- 
isfied, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  thjnking 
people  of  South  Carolina,  both  colored  and 
white,  can  solve  this  problem  within  the 
State  and  continue  to  have  good  relations 
l>etween  the  races. 

It  is  dlfllcult  for  me  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  any  Integration '  of  races  In  the 
southern  schools  without  the  consent  and 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  colored  and  white 
people  within  the  Southern  States.  As  I 
have  previously  stated,  there  must  be  nine 
calm  thinking  on  the  part  oX  both  colored 
and  white  leaders.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  this  matter,  as  much  as  possible.  In  the 
hands  of  the  individual  school  boards  and 
superintendents  In  our  State  to  work  out 
plans  whereby  colored  children  will  continue 
to  attend  their  schools  and  the  white  chil- 
dren will  continue  to  attend  separate  schools 
without  any  compulsion  by  either  side.  I  am 
certain  that  00  percent  of  tba-  colored  people 
In  South  Carolina  desire  to  have  their  chil- 
dren continue  to  attend  colored  schools  and 
the  few  agitators  in  the  State  can  be  out- 
lawed and  overruled  by  the  good  colored  peo- 
ple themselves. 

I  have  had  more  experience  with  this  prob- 
lem than  the  average  person  In  South  Caro- 
Una since  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  in  Washington,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  schools  and  business  estat>- 
Ushments  In  the  District  of  ColumbU,  which 
Is  the  Nation's  Capital.  Congress  passed  a 
law  many  years  ago  calling  for  equal  facil- 
ities and  separated  schools  for  colored  and 
white  children  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  wlten  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
lU  decision  for  integration  in  the  public 
schools  In  all  States,  they  also  declared  the 
congressional  act  caUing  for  segregated  but 
equal  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  il- 
legal. Up  imUl  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision,  the  colored  and  whit*  people  at- 
tended segregated  schools,  segregated  thea- 
ters, segregated  hotels,  and  segregated  eating 
establishments  the  same  as  we  do  In  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  There  was  a  drive 
<m  the  part  of  certain  agitators  from  New 
York  and  other  SUtes  to  break  down  the 
segregation  In  the  District  of  Columbia  dur- 
ing the  10  years  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision-    However,  they  were  unsuccessful 
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with  the  exception  of  when  the  Interior  De- 
partment, who  had  Jurisdiction  over  the 
swimming  pooU  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  the  assistance  of  President  Truman,  did 
away  with  segregation  In  all  the  Washington 
swimming  pools.  There  were  a  niunber  of 
colored  agitators  from  New  York  who  Insisted 
on  swlDunlng  In  the  white  pools  and  they 
caused  a  great  deal  of  dlsturoance  In  the 
District.  I  feel  that  this  Is  the  same  type 
of  agitators  we  have  visiting  Sduth  Carolina 
under  the  name  of  NAACP. 

I  was  bom  and  reared  on  a  farm  with 
colored  people  and  feel  that  I  understand 
them  and  their  problems.  No  race  or  class 
of  people  In  the  world  has  advanced  so  much 
as  the  colored  race  In  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  50  years  under  the  supervision 
of  the  white  people.  I  feel  that  the  majority 
of  the  colorec  people  prefer  to  continue  to 
have  equal  faclUtles  and  separate  schools. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  built  some 
of  the  finest  school  buildings  In  the  United 
States  during  the  past  10  years  and  the  ma- 
jority of  these  buildings  have  been  assigned 
to  the  colored  people.  I  am  making  this 
statement  In  order  to  give  the  people  of  my 
State  my  opinion  on  this  problem  and  to 
plead  with  the  press,  the  school  officials, 
our  Governor  and  our  State  officials  to  do 
ever3rthlng  possible  to  prevent  this  serious 
problem  from  becoming  a  political  football. 
There  Is  a  strong  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
numerous  people  In  this  country  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  was  motivated  from 
•  social  or  political  viewpoint. 


Upptr  Colorado  Project;  Like  aa  Iccbcrf, 
Hide*  Mach  From  View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP    CALIPOBMIA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPR£SXNTATTVES 

Monday.  February  20.  1956 

Mr.  HOSMER. '  Mr.  Speaker,  save  for 
the  extraordinary  provision  apportioning 
power  revenues  among  the  four  States 
In  which  the  projects  will  be  built,  the 
so-called  new  upper  Colorado  bill  re- 
mains substantially  the  same  as  the  old 
one  and  continues  all  its  vices.  The  only 
change  in  projects  enumerated  has  been 
In  section  2.  Here  Woody  Creek  has  been 
eliminated  and  San  Miguel  and  Yellow 
Jacket  subetituted.  all  in  Colorado. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  the  same 
hulk,  all  of  the  objections  already  voiced 
on  this  bill  hold  good.  These  objections 
have  been  set  forth  in  detail  beginning 
at  page  25  in  House  Report  No.  1087,  84th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

The  ll'a  billion  project  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  the  ostensibly  smaller 
House  bill  are  one  and  the  same  thin^;. 
Like  an  iceberg,  the  House  bill  displays 
only  a  part  of  its  mass  to  view,  but  the 
remaining  bulk  nevertheless  exists  and 
must  be  reckoned  with. 

This  includes  such  things  as  billions  In 
added  burdens  on  United  States  tax- 
payers, an  increase  in  the  national  debt, 
invasion  of  national  parks,  more  surplus 
cn>jp&  and  a  host  of  other  undesirable 
consequences. 

The  upper  Colorado  storage  project  as 
presently  proposed  should  be  roundly 
defeated.  That  will  clear  the  way  for  a 
revised  plan  which  will  produce  results, 
not  merely  consequences. 


Address  of  Hob.  A.  J.  Molter,  of  New 
York,  Before  Kms«  Higkway  Democratic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP   NSW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20. 1956 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1956,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  the  Kings  Highway  Democratic 
Club  at  the  dinner  held  at  the  Hotel  St. 
George  In  Brooklyn  on  the  occasion  of 
its  40th  anniversary.  The  text  c:f  my  ad- 
dress follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends.  It  Is  fitting  at  functions  like  this  to 
talk  about  oxxt  great  American  wsy  of  life 
and  the  contribution  to  It  of  our  Democratic 
Party  and  Its  workers  and  leaders. 

For  many  years  Republican  campaign*  have 
been  based  on  untruths,  half-truths,  and 
vilification,  mixed  with  high-sounding  slo- 
gans. An  Intensification  of  that  low  type  of 
appeal  Is  now  underway. 

Among  the  myths  that  have  been  given 
credence  In  o\ir  country  Is  the  illusion, 
created,  nourished,  and  propogated  by  Re- 
publicans that  Tanunony  Is  synonymous  with 
Democrat  and  that  that  means  bad  govern- 
ment. We  have  done  much  to  overcome  that 
malicious  propaganda  and  more  recently 
with  greater  success.  Much  of  the  credit 
therefore.  Is  due  to  our  own  great  national 
committeeman,  whom  you  wUl  hear  tonight. 
Carmine  G.  De  Saplo. 

Unlike  many  leaders' of  the  past,  who  re- 
-  malned  men  of  mystery  to  the  general  public. 
He  has  traveled  wide  and  far,  has  been  acces- 
sible to  all  who  sought  him  out,  and  most 
Important,  has  carried  the  message  of  our 
party,  eloquently  and  effectively. 

Wherever  he  has  been,  people  say:  "This 
man  Is  all  right.  He  Is  truly  American.  He 
makes  sense."  At  all  times,  he  brings  lu 
credit. 

Permit  me  to  point  up  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy In  the  Republican  Party,  which  is 
being  reflected  In  the  executive  de(>artment 
of  our  Government. 

We  have  just  had  further  evidence  thereof 
when  the  President  vetoed  the  natural-gas 
bin.  He  said  it  was  a  good  bill  with  a  good 
purjjose.  but  he  must  veto  It  because  of  the 
arrogance  of  some  people — obviously  the  oil 
producers — as  evidenced  by  a  92.500  contri- 
bution to  a  Republican  Senator  up  for 
reelection. 

I  ask  the  President  and  his  Republican 
campaigners  of  1952  and  of  1956,  to  tell  tis 
what  Is  the  difference  In  arrogance  and  In 
morality  between  that  and  the  millions  of 
oU  dollars  contributed  to  his  compalgn  In 
1952  and  which  brought  about  In  1953  the 
enactment  Into  law.  with  his  signature  of 
approval,  of  the  give-away  of  the  vast  United 
States  tidal  oil  lands. 

No  doubt  that  comes  under  his  description 
of  Conservatlsni  with  property  rights. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  his  policy  of 
liberalism  with  human  rights.  I  know  he 
meant  liberalism  In  saving  human  life.  It 
is  being  Implemented,  however,  by  his  State 
Department  to  mean  liberalism  In  sacrificing 
human  life. 

Everybody  in  this  world  knows  that  the 
situation  Is  so  tense  In  the  Middle  East  that 
any  day  we  may  be  propelled  Into  world  war 
three.  American  oil  money.  British  stupid 
colonialism,  and  Russian  Imperialism  vie 
with  each  other  there  In  stirring  up  antag- 
onisms among  the  Arab  States  and  by  them 
against  the  outside  world. 


With  Russia  and  Britain  falling  over  each 
other  In  an  arms  race  to  see  who  can  supply 
more  arms  to  the  Arabs,  our  State  Depart- 
ment Issues  releases  saying :  "No  arms  to  the 
Middle  East."  All  the  time  that  our  SUte 
Department  has  been  saying  to  Israel:  No 
arms  to  you.  because  we  want  no  arms  race, 
it  has  been  approving  the  sale  and  shipment 
of  United  States  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  who 
In  turn  ha«  been  transshipping  them  to  Jor- 
dan. Syria,  and  Egypt.  /'^"J. 

During  this  same  period,  while (the^nlted 
States  has  been  following  Brltaln'^s  urging 
that  we  sell  no  arms  to  Israel,  Britain  has 
been    selling    arms    to    Jordan,    Syria,    and 

Egypt. 

Our  SUte  Department  exhibits  surprise  at 
the  consummation  of  an  agreement  by 
Caechoslovakla  to  send  arms  to  Egypt,  when 
for  more  than  3  years  the  Arabs  have  been 
getting  Russian  arms. 

No  wonder  Republicans  would  like  us  not 
to  talk  sbout  foreign  policy.  But  from  now 
until  election  day  we  will  expose  them  on 
both  fronts,  the  foreign  and  the  domestic. 

Now,  my  good  friends.  It  Is  my  extreme 
pleasure  to  give  you  our  great  leader,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  B.  Whltty. 


No  Cause  for  Pride 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  HESS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  H098E  QF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Thomas 
D.  White.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  spoke  at  the 
General  Electric  dinner  in  my  home  city 
of  Cincinnati  on  Thursday.  February  9. 
General  White  was  a  logical  choice  of 
speaker  for  this  dinner  and  the  dinner 
was  a  proper  place  for  General  White  to 
warn  that  Russia  has  almost  closed  the 
airpower  gap  by  beating  the  United 
States  at  the  game  in  which  we  think  we 
excel — production.  The  total  research 
and  development  effort  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  is  not  sufficient  to 
insure  our  stu-vival.  We  need  the  help  of 
private  industry  added  to  Government 
sponsored  efforts  to  keep  us  ahead  tech- 
nologically. General  Electric  is  one 
American  industry  using  private  funds 
for  research  desif^ned  to  keep  the  United 
States  ahead.  If  we  are  to  survive,  more 
industries  must  follow  the  lead  of  Gen- 
eral Electric. 

I  have  observed  that  General  White 
has  for  some  time  been  alarmed  by  the 
fact  that  in  Russia  the  technical  train- 
ing for  young  men  and  women  long  ago 
outdistanced  our  own  efforts,  numerically 
speaking.  In  his  speech  at  Cincinnati. 
General  White  warned  that  this  inten- 
sive training  effort  is  bringing  results. 
As  General  White  said,  the  Communist 
leaders  resent  the  limitation  that  Ameri- 
can airpower  imposes  upon  their  freedom 
of  action.  They  have  set  about  to  neu- 
tralize our  superiority.  "They  have  not 
attained  this  goal,  yet,  but  I  say  that 
with  little  pride  and  less  comfort." 

We  believe  that  we  have  a  better  Air 
Force,  but  our  superiority  no  longer  rests 
on  the  superiority  of  American  produc- 
tion. It  rests  today  almost  entirely  upon 
our  better  system  of  world-wide  bases 
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and  upon  our  better,  more  experienced 
crews.  The  Soviets  are  presently  beat- 
ing us  at  production.  They  have  halved 
cur  lead-time  on  the  heavy  Jet  bomber 
and  in  developing  and  producing  all 
other  aircraft,  their  lead-time  is  con- 
siderably less  than  ours.  Soviet  achieve- 
ments derive  in  large  part  from  the  fact 
that  they  can  put  not  one  but  several 
projects  on  a  crash  basis.  They  can 
exert  the  iron  rule  of  dictatorship.  They 
can  direct  bright  young  Communists  into 
*  scientific  and  technical  careers  by  no 
choice  of  their  own.  They  can  deter- 
mine to  build  the  weapons  of  war  rather 
than  the  luxuries  of  peace.  They  can 
keep  the  standard  of  tivlng  do«'n  and  the 
standard  of  mililtary  power  high. 

Since  ours  is  not  a  totalitarian  form 
of  government,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  defense  of  this  Nation  is  not 
just  the  concern  of  our  own  Government. 
Defense  is  everybody's  business.  That 
is  both  the  price  and  privilege  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Pri\Tite  industries  must  devote  ever 
Increasing  attention  to  research.  The 
taxpayer  and  the  legislator  quite  under- 
sundably  prefer  to  see  our  national  in- 
come f^pent  on  success,  not  failure.  In 
our  democracy,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to 
devote  enough  of  the  budget  to  research 
and  development  to  insure  our  survival. 
Furthermore,  if  our  Government  paid 
for  and  therefore  controlled  all  the  re- 
search necessary  to  keep  us  ahead,  there 
would  be  little  difference  between  our 
Government  and  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  As  General  White  said,  "Private 
initiative  would  become  stifled  as  it  is  in 
Russia."  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  keep 
the  United  States  ahead  in  the  air  and 
be  able  to  prevent  war  by  being  able  to 
win  one.  our  Industries  must  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  pitch  In  even  harder  to  add 
to  the  effort  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
assure  the  technological  sui>eriority  of 
our  weapons  of  combat. 

General  Electric  has  a  motto  qtioted  by 
General  White  which  might  well  become 
the  motto  for  the  Nation  in  this  arms 
race  which  has  been  forced  upon  us. 
That  motto  is,  "Progress  is  our  most  im- 
portant product."  The  private  citizen, 
private  ixxlustry,  and  the  Aimed  Forces 
must  work  together  to  insure  this  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  General 
White  recognized  the  contribution  of 
General  Electric  and  of  the  citizens  of 
Cincirmati  to  the  defense  effort.  I  am 
proud  to  ask  the  consent  of  my  colleagues 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  insert  in  the 
Record  his  important  speech,  which  f<ri- 
lows : 

AoMins   BY   Grif.   Thomas   D.   Wnnr,   Vice 
Chief  or  Staff,  Uhited  Statks  Air  Force, 

^  AT  THE  OEFfERAL   ELECTRIC  DlKTrOL,   CINCIM- 

MATi,  Ohio.  Febxttakt  9,  1956 

A  little  over  a  month  ago.  General  Hansell 
dropped  In  on  General  Twining  In  Washing- 
ton He  told  him  of  this  affair  and  asked  If 
he  could  come  out  to  see  It.  General  Twin- 
ing said  yes. 

Then  General  Hansell  very  visually  asked 
\S  General  Tuinlng  would  mind  saying  a  few 
words  to  a  small  group  at  an  Informal  gath- 
ering. Without  thinking.  General  Twining 
said  yes  agalh. 

A  few  days  later  came  the  Joker.  tJack 
Parker  wrote  enclosing  a  schedule  of  erents. 


On  that  schedule  General  Twining  found 
himself  listed  as  guest  speaker  at  the  dinner. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  scared  him,  or 
whether  It  was  the  fact  that  he  had  unex- 
pected demands  for  his  presence  in  Wash- 
ington. 

All  I  can  say  is.  here  I  am. 
Actually,  General  Twining  was  extremely 
disappointed  when  he  found  he  could  not  be 
here.    He  was  reaUy  looking  forward  to  this 
eTent. 

In  this  case  his  mlsfortuae  is  my  gain. 
I  am  extrentely  pleased  to  be  here  and  to  be 
able  to  talk  with  you. 

This  has  been  a  very  interesting  day.  I  am 
sure  that  those  who  saw  today's  display's  and 
demonstraticxis  are  much  heartened  by  this 
evidence  of  scientific  Ingenuity  and  progress. 
We  are  going  to  need  a  lot  more  of  this  same 
kind  a<  effort  to  maintain  for  the  United 
States  Its  present  position  in  the  world.  The 
position  .2  speak  of  is  not  only  one  of  world 
leadership,  with  the  great  partnership  of 
free  nations,  but  also  one  of  relative  safety 
and  security. 

Prom  this  position  we  have  been  able  to 
play  a  paramount  role  in  opposing  the  spread 
of  militant  communism. 

To  insure  our  safety  and  security,  and  to 
discourage  Communist  aggression,  the  United 
States  has  used  its  outstanding  strength — 
cur  tecnnologlcal  leadership. 

We  are  dealing  with  potential  aggressors 
who  care  little  for  public  opinion,  neither 
are  they  bound  by  any  moral  or  ethical  codes. 
They  have  Ued,  cheated,  and  stolen  their  way 
through  history.  Past  performances  also 
show  that  the  Communists  are  likely  to  start 
a  fight  only  when  they  are  sure  they  can  win. 
We  have  translated  our  technology  into  In- 
struments of  such  power  tJbat  we  have  been 
able  so  far  to  convince  the  Soviets  of  the 
futlUty  of  aggression.  I  refer  primarily  to 
American  airpower. 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  The  ready- 
to-go  pressures  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  has  discouraged  the  Commuuists  from 
attempting  to  achieve  their  goals  by  war. 

We  must  depend  on  our  airpower  to  con- 
tinue exerting  this  beneficial  InQuence. 
Certainly  military  forces  on  land  or  water 
are  little  threat  to  the  rulers  of  the  vast 
Eurasian  land  mass.  It  Is  the  ability  at  our 
Air  Force  to  retaliate — to  stab  directly  at 
the  Communist  heart  and  brain  that  has 
convinced  the  Soviets  that  it  is  better  to  use 
words  instead  of  weapons.  Furthermore,  the 
increasing  continuity  of  this  airpower  pres- 
sure remains  our  best  hope  that  the  Soviets 
will  always  find  peace  more  prudent  than 
brutal  aggression. 

Obviously,  the  Communist  leaders  resent 
the  limitation  that  American  airpower  Im- 
poses upon  their  freedom  of  action.  They 
have  set  about  to  ncutrallae  our  superiority. 
IXirlng  the  past  several  years,  they  have  ex- 
pended great  effort  to  make  Soviet  alriwwer 
equal  or  superior  to  our  own. 

They  have  not  attained  this  goal,  yet,  bnt 
i  say  that  with  little  pride  and  less  comfort. 
Consider  these  four  factors:  The  Soviet 
war -ravaged  economy  right  after  World  War 
n,  their  production  base,  their  technology, 
and  the  reeources  readily  available  to  them. 
The  distance  they  have  come  In  10  years  Is 
remarkable.  When  one  compares  these  four 
factors  to  like  factors  In  the  United  States. 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  almost  closed 
the  airpower  gap  ts  more  than  remarkable. 

Were  the  Communist  leaders  truly  pe(u:eful 
and  friendly,  we  could  take  pleasure  in  their 
progress — and  we  would  be  happy  to  help 
them  progress  even  more.  Certainly  It  is  to 
our  own  advantage  when  technology  ad- 
vances and  living  standards  go  up  In  any 
friendly  nation. 

But  the  Communists  have  not  demon- 
strated their  friendliness  or  peaceful  Inten- 
tions. Therefore,  we  must  view  the  airpower 
products  of  their  technology  as  weapons 
designed  for  pKJsslble  use  against  us. 


Tou  are  familiar  with  the  latest  weapons 
In  the  Soviet  arsenal.  They  now  have  a 
8wep>t-wlng  heavy  jet  bomber,  the  (Bison.  In 
nuuiy  respects  It  equals  our  new  B-Sa  which 
is  the  best  that  American  technology  has  yet 
been  able  to  produce. 

They  have  a  long-range  turboprop  bomt>er, 
the  Bear.  The  Bear  is  their  longest  range 
airplane,  comparable  to  our  B~3S.  The  B-S6 
U  gradually  moving  into  retirement. 

The  Soviets  also  have  a  medium  jet  bomber 
very  similar  to  our  B~47.  We  still  have  a  big 
lead  on  them  in  medium  jet  bombers. 

They  have  several  thousand  fighters  which 
are  better  than  our  F-86'e  aud  F-84'a.  They 
also  are  producing  newer  fighters  which 
compare  to  our  F-100. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  In  airplane  after 
airplane  they  are  approaching  us  in  qxiality 
and  surpassing  us  in  quantity. 

We  believe  we  have  a  better  Air  Faroe — but 
that  superiority  now  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  our  better  system  of  worldwide  bases 
and  upon  oui*  better,  more  experienced  crews. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  tmirilcatlons  of  the 
Soviet  achievements  In  airpower. 

Facing  high  performance  alrpoiirer  is  not 
a  new  problem  to  us. 

The  United  States  has  never  held  a  mo- 
nopoly in  quality  of  equipment.  During 
World  War  U.  for  Instance,  both  our  allies 
and  our  opponents  brought  forth  top-notrh 
aircraft.  So  although  the  apparent  tech- 
nological progress  In  Soviet  aircraft  and  en- 
gines may  starUe  us.  it  does  not  present  us 
with  a  problem  that  we  have  xtot  met  and 
overcome  before. 

During  the  last  few  decades,  we  Americans  ' 
have  had  a  talent  In  which  we  retgned  su- 
pr«ne.  I  refer  to  our  talent  for  produc- 
tion— mass  production.  When  chaUenged 
by  aggressors,  we  have  always  depended  up>on 
our  msss  production  methods  to  ball  us  out. 
Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  area  of  deep  con- 
cern— the  Soviets  are  presently  beating  us 
at  our  own  grrnne — production.  They  have 
halved  our  lead-time  on  the  heavy  Jet  bom- 
ber, and  In  developing  and  producing  all 
other  aircraft,  their  lead-time  Is  consider- 
ably less  than  ours. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  useless  to  debate 
whether  or  not  their  production  engineering 
is  as  sophisticated  as  ours.  .  The  fact  is  that 
they  have  been  and  are  outproducing  us  in 
all  categories  but  medium  Jet  bombers. 

No  strategist  or  planner  has  ever  advo- 
cated that  we  must  match  a  potential  enemy 
fighter  for  fighter,  bomber  for  bomber,  and 
bomb  for  bomb.  What  the  SJvleU  think 
they  need  may  bt  different  from  what  we 
think  wc  need.  For  Instance,  they  have  far 
greater  area  and  a  longer  border.  They  are 
vulnerable  to  retaliatory  attack  from  all  di- 
rections. Therefore,  the  Communist  de- 
fensive problem  Is  bigger  than  ours.  In  their 
defense -offense  cqustlon — they  would  need 
far  more  fighter  Interceptors  than  we. 

Of  course  we  can  outproduce  the  Commu- 
nists. There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Our  production  potential  Is  not  the  reason 
we  are  falling  behind. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  dropplni? 
behind  Is  that  the  Communi&te  are  making 
scientific  and  technological  advances  at  a 
faster  rate  than  we. 

The  fact  that  the  Communists  can  put 
not  one,  but  several  projects  on  a  crash  basis 
indicates  a  tremendous  capacity  for  researcH 
and  development.  I  add  that  this  also  indi- 
cates a  disregard  for  cost  and  for  safety 
factors,  and  a  willingness  to  gamble. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  Communist 
success.  They  achieved  their  gains  In 
weapons  by  exerting  the  iron  rule  of  a  ruth- 
less dictatorship.  Bright  young  SovieU  are 
directed  into  scientific  and  technical  ca- 
reers— by  no  choice  of  their  own.  They  build 
trucks  Instead  of  automobiles,  submarines 
instead  of  commercial  vessels,  bombers  st 
the  cost  of  refrigerators  and  radar  instead  of 
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television  Mts.  Tbe  SoTlet 'standard  of  liv- 
ing Is  forced  down  and  kept  low  so  that  their 
standard  of  military  power  may  be  kept  high. 

lioet  slgnlflcantly,  every  action  and  deci- 
sion aSectlng  research,  development,  or  pro- 
duction of  anything  Is  made  by  the  dictator- 
ship. By  quotas,  schedules,  norms,  and 
plans,  the  Soviet  government  controls  every- 
thing right  down  to  the  last  nut  and  bolt. 

This  la  the  Soviet  brand  of  communism 
In  action.  It  Is  a  system  of  life  In  competi- 
tion with  our  own.  and  a  system  which 
threatens  our  own.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  win 
this  competition.  It  Is  Important  to  our 
own  safety  that  we  keep  strong  enough  to 
discourage  aggression.  If  we  fall  to  prevent 
•ggresalon.  It  Is  Important  that  we  have 
•nough  strength  to  defeat  the  aggressor. 

But  It  seems  to  n\e  that  there  Is  some- 
thing even  more  Important  In  the  long  run. 
Whether  our  way  of  lUe  be  thought  of  as 
capitalism,  democracy,  or  simply  freedom, 
we  must  be  able  to  save  it  against  a  way  of 
life  we  know  Is  bad.  If  our  system  were  to 
allow  Itself  to  run  second  In  strength  to 
oommunlsm.  or  any  other  degrading  political 
.  and  economic  system,  how  strong  then  would 
be  the  argument  for  free  enterprise? 

We  must  realize  that  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  Is  everybody's  business,  not  Just  o\^ 
own  Oovernment's.  That  Is  both  the  price 
and  privilege  of  democracy.  The  products 
of  American  capitalism,  our  great  corpora- 
tions, must  accept,  along  with  their  com- 
parative freedom  of  action,  their  share  of 
our  national  rssponsibillty  to  provide  our 
own  defense. 

Since  force  levels,  numbers  of  aircraft  and 
weapons  are  necessarily  decided  by  our 
political  and  military  leaders,  no  one  could 
expect  our  private  Industries  to  seUe  the 
Initiative  in  production.  Our  great  corpora- 
tions can  best  volunteer  Increased  efforts  to 
the  area  of  research  and  development. 

I  am  speaking  specifically  of  the  research 
and  development  efforts  necessary  to  keep 
our  weapons  superior  to  weapons  In  the 
hands  of  potential  enemies. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not 
have  to  pay  for  all  the  research  and  develop- 
ment necessary  to  Insure  o\jr  survival.  Fur- 
thermore, research  Is  characterized  by  suc- 
cess only  after  many  failures.  It  Is  a 
business  In  which  failure  Is  routine  and 
success  extraordinary.  The  taxpayer  and  the 
legislator  quite  understandably  prefer  to  see 
our  national  income  spent  on  success,  not 
failure.  This  makes  the  research  and  devel- 
opment dollar  bard  to  get. 

This  Is  one  reason  that  our  private  In- 
dxutrles  must  devote  ever  increasing  efforts 
to  research. 

There  Is  another  reason.  Research,  es- 
pecially basic  research,  is  best  accomplished 
by  unfettered  initiative  working  in  an  en- 
vironment of  complete  freedom.  Govern- 
mental projects  are  accountable  to  too  many 
people  to  be  able  to  operate  In  a  complete- 
ly free  environment. 

There  Is  a  third  reason  that  we  should 
depend,  in  part,  upon  private  efforts.  If  our 
Government  paid  for.  and  therefore  con- 
trolled, all  the  research  necessary  to  keep 
us  ahead — there  would  be  little  difference 
between  our  Government  and  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Private  initiative  would  be- 
come stifled,  as  It  Is  In  Russia. 

This  presents  large  oorperatloaa  with  three 
alternatives  : 

One,  they  can  sit  back  and  wait  for  Gov- 
ernment research  and  development  money 
to  come  their  way.  This  would  eventually 
allow  the  Communists  to  get  so  far  ahead  of 
us  that  our  Nation  would  lose  Its  freedom  of 
action. 

Two,  oiir  Government,  In  desperation  and 
emergency,  could  step  In  and  control  the 
research  and  development  and  all  the  other 
activities  of  our  Industries.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  similar  to  the  very  way  of  life  W9 
a.o  trying  to  defend  against. 


Third,  our  Industries  can  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  pitch  In  even  harder  to  add  to 
governmental  sponsored  efforts  to  keep  us 
ahead  technologically.  Only  In  this  way  can 
We  keep  the  United  States  ahead  in  the  air 
and  able  to  prevent  war  by  being  able  to 
win  one. 

Actually,  this  leaves  little  choice,  and  the 
third  alternative  U  being  accepted  by  our 
leading  industries.  In  my  opinion,  private- 
ly sponsored  research  and  development  Is 
far  from  sufficient  yet.  However,  several 
companies  are  making  encouraging  moves 
In  the  right  direction. 

General  Electric  is  one  of  these  companies 
using  private  funds  for  reaearch  designed  to 
keep  the  United  States  ahead.  The  facility 
that  Is  going  to  be  here  in  Cincinnati  will 
b  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Nation's  re- 
search effort.  Other  companies  are  bulld- 
In^,  up  their  research  potential. 

These  actions  are  the  results  of  patriotism 
and  good  biislness.  Our  military  forces  must 
stay  ahead.  Therefore,  If  any  manufacturer 
comes  up  with  a  significantly  better  piece  of 
equipment,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  buy 
It. 

It  Is  good  business  to  survive — and  I  am 
convinced  that  our  survival  depends  on  our 
technological    progress. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  can  see  why 
I  was  so  glad  to  see  today's  evidence  of  tech- 
nological progress.  All  I  can  say  to  General 
Electric,  and  to  all  our  other  great  com- 
panies Is — keep  It  up.  \ 

If  you  do  not  mind  I  will  borrow  General 
Elertric's  motto.  In  achieving  security  for 
the  United  States,  "Progress  is  our  most  Im- 
portant product." 


New   Mexko    GoTenior   Wroig,    Wroaf, 
-    Wrong  on  Upper  Colorado 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAUrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  New  Mexico  soliciting  sup- 
port for  the  monstrous  upper  Colorado 
proposal.  The  inaccuracies  contained 
in  tbe  letter  were  appalling. 

Had  the  letter  been  originated  by  any- 
one other  than  a  governor  of  one  of  our 
48  States,  and  had  it£  inaccuracies  not 
been  apparently  broadcast  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  would  have  ignored 
it.  Under  the  circimistances.  I  have 
written  the  governor,  taking  up  his 
letter  point  by  point,  and  am  having  my 
reply  reproduced  below  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  correct  informa- 
tion: 

CoNOBXss  or  TRX  UNrrzo  Statxs, 

House  or  Rxprzskntativks. 
Washington.  D.  C.  february  17. 1958. 
Hon.  John  F.  Simms.  Jr.. 
Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

State  Capitol,  Santa  Te  .  N.  Met. 
Mt  Diab  Snt:  I  have  in  hand  your  February 
11    letter    concerning    the    proposed    upper 
Colorado   storage   project   which   apparently 
was  broadcast  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  Inaccurate  both  in  substance  and  de- 
tail. Tou  are  therefore  requested  promptly 
to  advise  all  the  letter's  addressees  to  dis- 
regard it. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
you  certainly  must  be  aware  that  H.  R.  3383 
provides  not  one  single  drop  of  water  for  the 


Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Los  Alamos 
atomic  laboratory  or  its  Sandia  special 
weapons  center.  As  a  former  employee  at 
Los  Alamos.  I  am  completely  familiar  with 
the  situation.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  you.  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
these  Installations  are  located,  would  say 
otherwise. 

Taking  the  concliulons  of  your  letter  In 
their  order,  let  me  say  this:  Simple  Justlc* 
demands  defeat  of  the  project. 

Like  an  Iceberg,  the  House  bUl  displays 
only  part  of  Its  bulk  to  view.  Beneath  the 
surface  are.  amongst  other  things:  destruc- 
tion of  Rainbow  Natural  Bridge:  billions  of 
dollars  of  increased  burdens  on  the  United 
States  taxpayers  to  pay  the  interest  on  con- 
struction costs  alone  and  98  percent  of  this 
would  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  44  States 
In  which  the  project  is  not  Ibcated:  more 
agricultural  land  at  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  spend  blUions  of  dollars  to 
put  land  In  soU  banks:  eventual  Invasion 
of  Dinosaur  National  Monument  with  Echo 
Park  Dam:  a  possible  "billion  doUar.mud 
puddle  "  at  Glen  Canyon,  etc..  etc. 

The  same  engineer-scientist,  Raymond  A. 
Hill,  employed  by  the  State  of  Colorado  to 
assess  its  water  resources,  says  that  con- 
struction of  the  project  would  leave  southern 
California's  Metropolitan  Water  District. 
•  serving  67  cities  and  6  mUllon  southern  Call- 
fomians,  with  only  half  the  Colorado  River 
water  to  which  It  has  rlghU.  BlU  says  thU 
would  be  disastrous.  Is  that  Justice? 
The  project  wUl  not  be  self-liquidating. 
The  project's  financial  scheme  is  wholly 
unsound.  None  of  tbe  IrrlgaUon  reclamation 
projecu  are  flnanclaUy  sound.  The  Irriga- 
tion water  users  on  the  average  would  be 
able  to  repay  only  about  12  percent  of  the 
Irrigation  Investment,  which.  Including  stor- 
age cosU.  would  range  from  1750  to  $900  per 
acre  varying  with  the  number  of  projects 
Included.  The  power  dams  are  supposed  to 
provide  the  revenues  to  pay  for  themselves 
as  well  as  88  percent  of  the  Irrigation  In- 
vestment. 

The  project  repayment  provisions  con- 
template an  overall  repayment  period  of  at 
least  100  years.  This  is  unrealistic  and  eco- 
nomically Indefensible.  The  hearings  make 
It  clear  that  the  repayment  plan  might  work 
for  only  a  minimum  number  of  projects  snd 
that  with  additional  projects  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  payment  within  100  years 
unless  the  power  rate  were  Increased  sub- 
stantially above  the  e-mlll  rate  contemplated 
In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  report.  Fur- 
thermore. It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  a 
market  for  the  power  even  at  the  O-mlU  rate 
would  continue  for  100  years.  The  approach- 
ing availability  of  atomic  electric  power  will 
make  0-mill  power  competitively  obsolete. 
In  fact,  the  market  area  is  not  now  in  need 
of  the  power  which  would  be  provided.  The 
power  dams  are  in  the  bill  because  they  are 
the  only  hope  of  m:tklng  the  overall  project 
appear  feasible.  The  project  Is  not  self- 
liquidating  as  you  claim.  Studies  show  that 
simple  Interest  alone  on  the  Investment 
would  be  greater  than  the  estimated  net 
revenues. 

Furthermore,  the  ultimate  direc  and  hid- 
den costs  of  the  project  total  at  least  $5  bil- 
lion (probably  a  low  figure  because  based  on 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  cost  estimates 
which  have  proved  notoriously  short  of  ac- 
tual construction  costs). 

Even  If  the  original  construction  cost  were 
to  be  repaid  as  claimed  in  a  repajrment  pe- 
riod of  100  years,  the  coet  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  form  of  a  hidden  subsidy 
In  Interest  charges  on  the  funds  borrowed 
and  advanced  for  construction  of  the  proj- 
ects named  in  the  bill  would  amount  to  at 
least  84  bUllon.  This  would  be  some  $5,000 
per  acre  on  the  total  area  to  be  serviced. 
In  comparison  the  Irrigated  lands  when  fully 
developed  would  have  an  average  sale  value 
of  about  $130  an  acre. 


No  defense  requirements,  urgent  or  other* 
wise,  would  be  met  by  the  project. 

As  set  forth  above,  H.  R.  3383  provides  not 
one  drop  of  water  for  Sandia  or  Los  Alamos. 

The  Navahos  receive  nothing  from  H.  R. 
3383.  and  the  only  direct  benefits  that  could 
be  added  would  benefit  only  1.100  Navaho 
families  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  each. 

This  bill  would  not  assist  the  Navaho  In- 
dians. It  provides  for  the  Navaho  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  but  not  for  the  present  construc- 
tion of  the  Navaho  project.  However,  the 
construction  of  the  dam  would  have  the  ef-. 
feet  of  committing  Congress  to  confitructlng 
the  Irrigation  project  works.  The  cost  of  the 
dam  is  estimated  at  $36,500,000:  the  Irriga- 
tion project  an  additional  $175  million. 
There  are  some  1.100  Navaho  famUles  In- 
volved, meaning  a  construction  coet  of  close 
to  $200,000  for  each  Navaho  farm.  This  Is 
Just  to  bring  water  to  the  land  and  does  not 
account  for  assistance  which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  necessary  for  equipment  to  get  the 
land  in  production.  This  astounding  cost 
should  be  most  carefully  considered  before 
Congress  acts,  particularly  since  H.  R.  S383  as 
recently  amended  now  provides  that  costs 
allocated  to  Indian  lands  which  such  lands 
cannot  repay  shall  be  nonreimbursable  (sec. 
6).  This  amendment  was  advertised  as  a 
gift  to  the  Indians  by  newspapers  r<-porting 
on  recent  upper-basin  conferences  which  led 
to  the  amending  of  H.  R.  3383.  It  is  a  gift 
Congress  might  well  Inspect  closely.  Cer- 
tainly some  more  realistic  and  more  economic 
method  of  providing  for  the  Indiana  can  be 
considered.  By  this  gift  the  upper  basin 
shows  its  unwillingness  to  have  the  costs  of 
Navaho  project  paid  for  by  the  power  reve- 
nues, as  all  the  other  costs  are  supposed  to  be. 
Instead,  this  money  will  go  into  the  funds  to 
be  apportioned  among  these  States,  leaving 
the  uxpayers  In  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
carry  tbe  load. 

Therefore,  sir,  since  your  previous  letter 
was  wrong,  wrong,  wrong,  I  reiterate  my  re- 
quest that  you  advise  Its  addressees  to  dis- 
regard it.  itSt^si-"" 
Very  truly  yours.               — -«'*'^'*~" 

■~ "  CXAIG    fitoSMKB, 

Member  of  Congress. 
18th  District.  California. 


this  bill.  Had  I  been  present  I  wpuld 
have  voted  for  the  bill  and  will  do  all  I 
can  to  help  bring  the  project  to  comple- 
tion. 


Ventara  River  Reclamation  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  heartily  support  S  926 — also 
an  identical  bill  by  Mr.  Te-i^cui  of  Cali- 
fornia. H.  R.  3488 — which  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Ven- 
tura reclamation  project,  California. 

When  the  bill  was  considered  in  the 
House  on  Thursday.  February  16,  1956. 
I  was  in  California  meeting  with  numer- 
ous persons  who  had  been  injured  by  the 
great  flood  which  did  so  much  damage  in 
our  State.  I  learned  firsthand  of  their 
difficulties.  I  visited  the  flooded  areas 
in  my  district  and  am  and  will  continue 
to  do  everything  possible  to  help  the 
victims  of  these  floods. 

Before  leaving  I  handed  the  pair  clerk 
my  proxy  to  vote  for  the  bill.  He  was 
unable  to  use  the  proxy  as  a  roUcall  was 
not  demanded  and  consequently  there 
was  no  specific  record  of  my  attitude  on 


The  KcUey  Flood  Insnrance  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or    PENr-SYLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  the  disastrous  east- 
coast  floods  of  last  August,  it  struck  me 
that,  in  addition  to  more  effective  flood- 
control  protection,  homeowners  and 
businessmen  in  areas  subiectta  floods 
also  needed  a^  reasonable-cost  flood  in- 
surance system.  This  is  a  fleld  private 
enterprise  has  never  felt  it  could  enter, 
because  the  premiums  would  have  to  be 
so  tremendously  high  in  order  to  protect 
the  insurance  company  against  loss  and 
also  return  a  profit  that  few  customers 
could  afford  to  buy  such  a  policy. 

Consequently,  I  suggested  a  Federal 
national  flood  insurance  program,  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
either  reinsure  the  private  companies  or 
else  issue  the  policies  directly  to  the  pub- 
lic. Other  Members  of  Congress  also  got 
interested  in  this  idea,  particularly  those 
from  the  flooded  New  England  areas, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  been  holding  hearings 
on  the  various  proposals.  y^ 

Atter  suggesttflg  epactraent  of  flood - 
Insurance  legislation  last  summer.  I 
looked  into  the  matter  further  and  found 
that  President  Truman  in  1952  actually 
had  a  proposed  bill  drafted  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  for 
this  very  purpose.  With  necessary 
changes  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  I  intro- 
duced that  hm  early  this  year. 

In  urging  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee to  adopt  my  proposal,  I  pointed  out 
the  inability  of  private  firms  to  sell  such 
insurance  on  their  own,  citing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters that — 

Because  of  the  virtual  certainty  of  the  loss. 
Its  catastrophic  nature,  and  the  Impossibility 
of  mrking  this  line  of  Insurance  self -support- 
ing •  •  •  companies  could  not  prudently 
tpgage  In  this  field  of  underwriting. 

My  bill  therefore  has  as  its  purpose: 
To  promote  the  national  welfare  by  alle- 
viating the  widespread  economic  distress  suf- 
fered from  time  to  time  within  the  United 
States  •  •  •  as  a  result  of  floods,  and  the 
attendant  Impairment  of  the  free  flow  of 
Interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce, 
by  providing  direct  governmental  Insurance 
of  certain  flood  risks  or  by  making  insurance 
of  such  risks  available  through  private  insur- 
ance companies  by  means  of  governmental 
reinsurance. 

PKOVISIONS    or   KELLET    rLOOD    INSTTEANCl    BH-L 

My  bill,  H.  R.  8142,  provides  for  a  max- 
imum amount  of  insurance  for  any  one 
person  or  business  of  $250,000,  which 
would  not  cover  the  losses  of  a  really  big 
firm  but  which  would  certainly  cover  the 
homeowner  and  small-business  man  who 
need  this  protection  most — who  in  the 


past  In  Westmoreland  County  and  else- 
where, have  seen  their  properties — on 
which  they  may  have  owed  substantial 
debts — washed  away  and  wiped  out — but 
with  the  debt  still  to  pay.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  pay  a  mortgage  off  under  any 
circumstances.  To  pay  it  on  a  house 
which  no  longer  exists,  which  has  been 
destroyed,  is  an  intolerable  burden. 

Also  provided  is  a  limitation  of  90  per- 
cent on  the  amount  of  any  loss  which 
would  be  covered,  thus  assuring  that 
each  policyholder  would  have  an  incen- 
tive to  help  keep  down  his  own  losses. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  program  be 
operated  without  loss  to  the  Oovem- 
ment.  which  means  that  premiimis  would 
have  to  be  realistic.  But  to  assure  that, 
some  experience  would  be  necessary,  so 
the  bill  calls  for  a  maximum  of  $500  mil- 
lion of  insurance^  in  effect  in  the  first 
-year,  doubling  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  tripliiig  to  $1,500,000,000  at  the 
end  of  the  thlr'd  year.  This  would  en- 
able the  Government  to  amass  reliable 
cost  figures. 

Private  insurance  facilities  would  be 
used  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The 
Goverrunent  would  issue  policies  directly 
only  if  private  companies  did  not  partic- 
ipate. 

Further,  other  Government  agencies 
operating  loan  or  loan-guaranty  pro- 
grams, like  FHA  and  VA  home  mortgage 
insurance,  and  so  on,  could  require  that 
flood  insurance  be  carried  by  the  pur- 
chaser just  as  they  now  require  that  fire 
insurance  bp  carried.  This  is  predicated 
'*Cih  the  assumption  that  the  flood  insur- 
ance would  be  available  at  reasonable 
cost. 

Such  a  program,  going  hand-in-hand 
with  better  flood  control,  would  protect 
people  who  have,  in  the  past,  seen  every- 
thing they  owned  wiped  out  by  rampag- 
ing flood  waters,  terrible  disasters  to  all 
who  ever  experienced  them. 


Upper  Colorado  Project:  More  Gist,  Lest 
Acreaf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CALiroiNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  20 
million  acres  of  undeveloped  land  are 
available  in  areas  with  adequate  rain- 
fall for  crops.  These  acres  can  be  de- 
veloped and  fertilized  for  a  portion  of 
the  cost  necessary  to  bring  into  culti- 
vation the  arid  acres  of  the  upper  Colo- 
rado area  project. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  presented 
cost  flgures  for  initial  participating 
projects.  Costs  allocated  to  irrigations 
varied  from  $210  to  $794  per  acre,  or 
an  imweighted  average  of  over  $400  per 
acre.  Little  of  this  land  even  with 
sufficient  water  would  command  a  fair 
market  value  as  high  as  this.  Costs 
estimated  for  some  22  other  possible  par- 
ticipating projects,  on  the  basis  of  only 
partial  investigation,  run  cs  high  or 
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talcher.  and  up  to  $1,530  per  acre  to  laraUon  and  rewlutlona  adopted  that  PhU«d«iphUM   wbo  b«v«   room   in   their 

onetostance.     We   deem    these   costs  ^^^J^^;^^^:^:^^^^^  SL'^;«."^?^::^r^ri•?on^"itrJSS 

ezcewtre  and  ecooomicaUy  unsound.  bers  of  majorJewtah  organlzationa  In  the  ^  ^^^  American.  fneriOiy  .how  eonc«S 

Th«ff«  «zist  at  iMMt  ao  miiuon  acrw  of  Wynncflcld-Ovcrbrook  Park  and  Main  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^     ^^^ ,  ^^^^  American, 

undevaloped  fartlla  land  in  humid  area,  of  Line  areas.  of  the  Jewlah  faith  are  truly  ouutandlng  in 

Che  United  State,  which  can  be  developed  Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak-  that  respect.      I  admire  you  for   it.  and  I 

for  agrtcxiiture  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  er,  I  therefore  send  to  the  desk  for  in-  Miute  you  for  it. 

the  acre.ge  serviced  by  the  upper  Colorado  elusion  in  the  Congesssional  Ricoro  the  True,  your  concern  for  Ivael  and  it.  .ur- 

.torage  project.  declaration  and  resolutions  adopted  at  ▼*»•!  »■  underrtandahie  in  view  of  the  long 

The  Department   of  A^culture  re-  Jfe  meeting.  foUowed  by  my  own  Ulk  JS:*^^"^'^^?"^:^'*:' vT^*^  ^\ 

ports  there  are  more  than  20  million  Uiat  nignt.                                                 '  ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  deeper  than  that.     The 

acres  of  undeveloped  fertile  land  to  the  Dsclakation  and  R«sot.irTiQira  j,^  tn  America  ha.  never  been  under  real 

humid  areas  of  the  United  States  which  At  the  can  of  the  lenders  of  \1  major  Amer-  danger — I  mean  the  kind  of  brutal,  beast- 

can  be  developed  by  !ow-COfit  drainage.  lcan-Jewl«b  organization,  in  the  Wynnencld-  like  attack,  which  happened  In  many  other 

Development   costs    would    be   from    $60  Overbrook  Park  and  Main  Line  area.,  repre-  countrle..      Yet  you  have  given  so  much  of 

to  $100  an  acre  for  such  land.    The  cost  .entlng  some  25.000  American  citizen..  thU  yourselves  to  help  In  the  building  of  that 

innnimx  ♦«  »ovrK>i7*r«  «f  th*.  Nntinn  In  tomraiinlty  meeting  ha.  l>een  convened  at  NaUon.  and  you  have  a  right  to  be  proud 

^iI^r,?«?»^rfH  «,^lim*>nSr^t7l  Har-Zlon  Temple  on  February   16.   19M.  to  of   your    great    and    un.1fl.h   achievement. 

developing  new  and  supplemental  water  ^^^,^  ^^  dwpenlng  crlaU  in  the  Middle  I  would  say  I  am  proud  to  be  on  the  .ame 

for  the  acreage   :ervicea   by   tne  "PPcr  East  which  threaten,  the  peace  and  Mcudty  platform  here  with  a  paat  national  president 

Colorado  project,  which  amounts  to  all  of  America  and  the  free  world,  and  directly  of  Hadanah.  Judith  Bpeteln.      «very  one  I 

to  only  about  600  square  miles  of  new  menaces  the  future  of  Intiel.  know  who  ha.  vl.lted  Israel  ha.  come  bade 

land,  would  range  up  to  50  times  as  much  j   .^^^  balamci  of  asms  '""*  '***  '"°**  extravagant  praiM  of  what 

'°Ar^*«!mn>^°t^<?nenartmimt   of  Soviet  imperialism  ha.  now  moved  Into  the  ^^SI^  h^iJTln'i^elf^^^'a'lS'd"'^!!-^^^ 

M.^JS»^^?}\^la?^^I^^MJ't!r  "''*^''     *=^"*-    "^^     <^«<^»^-=8yP^^"     ^'^  But  we  dldnt  come  here  tonight  to  he^ 

Agriculture    UstS    acreage    available    for  agreement  expoee.  the  entire  area  to  pene-  ^       ^  ^„  ^ther  on  the  back  tar  what  ha. 

low-cost  development  in  these  21  States  tratlon  by  Communist   arms,  agent.,  tech-  ^^^  ^^^  ,„  ^j^,  ^^^^  ^  ,j,,     X9\\<rm  human 

as  follows:  nlclans.  and  propagandists.     This  U  a  vlo-  ^,„^  ^^  „^,  ,„  ^^cency  in.t«id  of  in  dread 

Acre.  lauon  of  the  TW-partlte  declaration  of  1950  .^^  ,„  degradation.    Theee  rallies  which  you 

Alabama 883.000  by    which    the    United    States,    the    United  ,„  holding  vll  over  the  city,  leading  to  a 

Arkansas 1.865.000  Kingdom,  and  France  committed  themwlve.  phiiadelohlawlde  aff.lr  next  month,  are  not 

Florida 1.970.000  ^  prevent  aggrewlon  and  to  maintain   the  p„t,„   „   mocXtLU.    they   are   deadly   wriou. 

Georgia 1.721,000  military  balance  in  the  Middle  Eaat.     ThU  .jfalr.   bawd    on    a   deadly   wrlous   intema- 

minola^ 69.  000  military  balance  has  now  been  destroypd.  yon^,  problem. 

Indiana -       135.000  Israel  has  appealed  to  the  United  state.  All  of  you  who  know  me  or  who  kitow  any- 

KentQCky 170.  OCO  for  arms  to  restore  that  balance  to  that  she  thing  about  me.  know  that  I  have  Joined  vou 

Louisiana 1   a.  769.  000  msy  defend  herself  from  ag^easion  long  and  ^y^  ju,  y^ars  in  your  great  humanitarian 

Michigan 690. 000  publicly    threatened    by    the    Arab    States,  concern  for  the  establishment  of  Iwael  and 

MlnneeoU r74.  000  Thla  u  vital  if  wtr  la  to  be  averted  In  the  for  lU  mrvival.     A.  a  nelfrhbor  living  three 

MlMlMippl 1,372.000  Middle  Beat:  Therefore,  be  It  block,   from   here,   and   wbo   ha.  had   many 

MlMOurl , «        323.000  Resolved.  That  we  call  upon  oxir  Govern-  occasion,  to  visit  this  temple  and  others  In 

New  York — —       100. 000  mcnt  to  grant  Israel',  request  to  buy  arm.  the ,  Second    Congrraaional    District    at    bar 

North  Carolina 1,187.000  for  defense  without  delay.  mitzvahs   and    weddings   and    funeraU    and 

Ohio.- 95.000  a.  a  sxcxjarrr  euaaAMTT  social  affairs — and  a.  a  Member  of  Congress 

Pennsylvania 90.  000  _  ..  ««...,„„.„»   k—  .,,*..«h   »,.t«  ..o»  *^^^*  194&— I  have  worried  along  with  you 

SoutoCaroUn. 996,000  nt^^lJS  J^L   ^o!^^  E^r^^  over  the  tragic  period  when  we  were  afraid 

Tennessee 242.000  '"^   l^^  .T^k             V        ,  fv,     f,l^»!^  »»>•  »>ope  of  a  homeland  in  Palestine  might 

^;^!^:::::~::::::::::::~'V:iZ  rKf-^^rJHHx'^  ?^r"J^.^:rW"^-s:n.-.srr» 

w^„.u. ..^«.  r^  rr "  rf^^^E:  's:^s.x.:^i^^s^^jrt^ 

-^^-^^—  ^°!^**  development  Of  the  tripartite  decU-  ^^^^  national  homeland  for  so  long  !  There 

ration:  Therefore,  be  It  .was    the    Oghting    to    Mcure    the    country. 

r       htdu^^i-cu        cl*^  Resolved.  That  we  urge  our  Government  ^„^  ^„  ^^  ^^^  ^,,  American  recogniUon. 

C«»  We  B«  Neatral  U  Sach  a  Fight? —  immediately  to  negoiute  a  Mcuilty   treaty  ^^  ^j  American  economic  help 

Re.arks  on  the  Muldle  East  Crisis  a><l  ^^"^/^  J^  J^«in  ""'  ^*'*  ^'^'*"  "°''  -  *^J^  to  the  unse  dangers  of 

n   L    1/    *  -se  AAA  o     •  "  "•  "***y  to  join  tnerein.  another  period,  a.  once  again  Israel  stand. 

a  Dedaratioa  •■  BaMlt  of  25,000  Rest-  «.  a  pbacb  acrrLkiSBNT  menaced  and  her  existence — her  survival — 

deats     af     the     WyaaeficM-Overbrook  Israeli  repeated  offera  to  enter  into  peace  threatened  by  envlou.  and  aggreealve  nclgh- 

_,           iM.i.         A                rni'i  negotiation,  have  been  rebuffed  by  the  Arab  *>°"- 

Park    and    Main    Lac    Areas    of    rhli-  state,  which  have  made  impossible  demand.  Can  we  be  "neutral"  in  such  a  fight?    Can 

><UkklM  on  Israel  for  territorial   and  other  conce.-  ''^  tr.&Tid  idly  by  and  watch  lawless  aggres- 

•ocipm  ^j^^^      ^^  ^^  opposed  to  any  efforts  to  force  *°^*  ""^  ^  murder  a  whole  nation  of  Innocent 

unacceptable   condition,   which    violate    the  P«ople  who  desire  only  to  Uve  In  peace?    Of 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  the  partlee.     We  f^"!"*  "°'»^^*  *7«"«°JL!!r!y*I*.K"  *1  ^t""^ 

_  urge  our  Government  to  decline  to  advocate  *"^*  ^"°  believe  In  peace  and  those  who  be- 

^  peace  on  .uch  term,  and  condition.,  and  to  "**•  ^  achieving  their  end.  by  aggression. 

HON     Wll  LI  AM   T     CRANAHAN  reject  the  threau  made  In  the  laat  few  days  I  •*?  "we  •'e  not  neutral"  but  K>metlmes 

nvn.    niloaAin    I.   UJWUliHIAJl  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  attempt  to  disrupt  the  ef-  there  U  a  question  of  whether  we  can  speak 

or  nHirsTi.VAKiA  forts  of  our  Government  to  seek  a  peaceful  *°  that  reepect  for  some  of  our  ofllclala  In 

'   IN  TOT  HOXTSS  OF  RKPRB8BNTATIVK8  settlement.  blgh  governmental  office— particularly  some  , 

To  std  in  the  defense  of  Israel  at  this  crttl-  of  those  who  feel  that  the  Arab  SUtes.  with 

Monday.  FebrxMry  20. 1956  cal  hour  U  to  strengthen  America^  own  best  "^elr  mUllons  of  acres,  need  more  land  at  the 

Mr    ORANAnAN      Mr    Rn«iker    sw-  interests:    Therefore,   be   It  expense  of  tiny   Israel. 

-.^Ui?S^^rT!f«wIr;h?^ni;  ^«  Resolved.  That  we  call  upon  our  Govern-  Of  coun*  It  U  not  a  need  for  more  land 

enU    night   aga    before   the   simply    in-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  promote  an  which  stimulates  Arab  threau  to  Israel      It 

credible  —  unbelleTable  —  developments  i^onorable   peace  setUement  in   the   Middle  »■  ■«»  envious  desire  to  cr  pture  and  exploit 

over    those    Walker   tanks    assigned    to  saet.  using  as  the  basis  for  the  negotiations  what  others  have  labored  k»  hard  to  cultl- 

Saudl  Arabia.  I  had  the  honor  of  ad-  the  present  boundaries  of  Israel.  ^ate   and  bring  IntoHower.     It   Is  fear  of 

dressing  a  large  and  sincerely  concerned                                         Israel  as  a  dynamic  f {>rce  for  democracy  and 

group  of  Philadelphians  gathered  at  Har-  h_,^__  __  -ow  Whxiam  t  OaAWAHAK  or  'i*!**°"  *°»,*^*  ^^\^^  ,''  **  *^  •"*" 

Zion  Temple  to  discuss  the  alarming  sit-  "^^ST^tJvaJS.   a7^^xL??i^  IJ1'l?I  K^T\  ^k     •*•  .""Vt^^"*   ^\  •**??" 

»i        4      *K     aj'iH^*!     «•     ♦  FXHifSTtVAKiA,  AT  coMMunrrTwibK  KAU.T  gtrate  to  the  people  of  the  neighboring  states 

Uation  m  tne  Miaoie  ^.afil.  or  Majos  Jewish   Oaours  on   ths  Caisia  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  do  not 

I  told  the  group  that  I  would  be  pleased  im   ths   Mmou   Kast,   Has-Zioh    TxMrLX.  ^nve  to  Uve  in  near  slavery  to  a  few  rich 

and  honored  to  place  In  the  CdtcaiS-  PnauAaT  le.  196«  ^id  powerful  leaders,  but  through  democ- 

SIOHAI.  Rbcoro.  for  the  attention  of  this  i  appreciate  very  much  the  Invitation  to  racy  and  enlightenment  can  Improve  living 

body  and  of  the  Senate  as  well,  the  dec-  speak  to  such  a  dedicated  group  of  West  standards  for  alL 
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The  Communists  talk  in  those  terms,  but 
have  failed  miserably  to  make  good  on  them. 
Israel,  following  in  the  path  of  the  United 
States,  has  already  shown  how  even  a  coun- 
try under  constant  military  danger  can 
dream  big  dreams  and  carry  through  on  the 
hard  work  of  making  good  on  those  dreams. 
But  the  drain  of  defense  costs  Is  obvious. 

1  say  we  must  guarantee  the  survival  of 
sny  nation  with  such  a  spirit  of  progress 
and  decency.  I  say  we  must  make  sure  no 
agtcressor  or  combination  of  aggressors  can 
push  Israel  into  the  sea  and  destroy  her.  I 
My  we  must  not  ba^  our  strategy  simply 
on  counteracting  Soviet  moves  in  the  Near 
East  the  way  you  would  play  a  checker  game. 
Instead,  we  must  proceed  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  right  for  the  free  world,  and  what  is  right 
for  humanity.  And  that  means  assuring  a 
free,  independent,  secure  Israel — Just  as  we 
have  the  duty  to  use  our  Influence  in  for- 
eign affairs  to  accomplish  that  same  goal 
for  every  free  and  decent  nation. 

Many  of  you  may  remember  my  letter 
to  the  Jewish  Times  some  time  sgo  in  an- 
swer to  an  editorial  in  that  paper  asking 
Members  of  Congress  direct  questions  about 
the  high  dam  projected  on  the  Nile  Plver 
in  Egypt.  Here  was  a  case  where  our  Gov- 
ernment apparently  was  being  panicked  into 
meeting  any  offer  the  Soviets  made.  As  I 
said  then : 

"I  lor  one  will  certainly  want  to  know  what 
steps,  if  any.  our  Government  is  taking  to 
use  our  foreign  aid  programs^lncludlng  those 
in  the  Middle  East,  as  a  means  of  promoting 
world  peace.  Naturaly,  prompt  settlement 
of  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East  is  funda- 
mental to  any  real  peace,  since  the  tensions 
there  could  easily  explode  into  a  world 
conflict." 

Events  since  then  have  certainly  borne 
that  out.  I  would  say.     I  also  stated  then: 

"It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  countries  who 
seek  to  destroy  Israel  have  now  discovered 
that  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Dulles  it  seems  to 
help  them  a  great  deal  to  flirt  openly  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  then  watch  this  coun- 
try's State  Department  fall  all  over  itself 
trying  to  compete  with  Ruscia  for  their 
favor." 

It  is  not  Just  unfortunate  that  we  have 
seen  this  happen;  I  would  say  It  Is  rather 
tragic. 

All  of  you.  I  know,  welcomed  the  state- 
ment by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  by  former  President 
Truman,  and  others.  Including  {nany  of  us 
In  the  House  of  Rppresentatlves  In  the  Con- 
gress In  Washington,  that  we  dare  not  sit 
idly  by  and  see  Israel  destroyed  by  Commu- 
nist arms  In  the  hands  of  Egyptian  troops.  I 
am  pleased  that  my  poaltlon  on  this  has  right 
along  been  the  one  which  now  has  such  gen- 
eral supi>ort  from  such  distinguished  Amer- 
icans. Let  us  press  on.  then,  for  a  happy 
conclusion  to  this  serious  problem.  Thank 
you. 


Anaiversary  of  Marines  Landinf  on  Iwo 
Jima  Febmary  19,  1945 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NKW  JERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20. 1956 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
the  pressures  and  selfish  concerns  of 
daily  living  an  important  anniversary  in 
this  Nation's  history  slipped  by  almost 
unnoticed  yesterday. 

But  the  marines  of  the  7th  Fleet,  now 
engaged  in  peacetime  maneuvers  on  the 
scarred  beaches  of  Iwo  Jima.  remem- 


bered and  kept  faith  with  their  comrades 
whose  blood  once  crimsoned  the  black- 
ened sands  and  rocky  slopes  of  that 
lonely  island. 

With  bared  heads  and  reverent  hearts 
they  gathered  at  the  crest  of  Mount 
Suribachi.  It  was  just  II  years  earlier, 
on  February  19,  1945,  that  other  valiant 
marines  had  first  raised  the  flag  of  free- 
dom with  aching  battle-weary  hands. 

Navy  jets  whined  a  requiem  and  Old 
Glory  billowed  against  a  bright  blue  sky 
while  M|aj.  Gen.  Thomak  A.  Womham 
delivered  an  unforgettable  memorial 
tribute. 

Those  wbo  fought  here  would  want  no 
eulogy. 

He  said : 

These  men  were  not  martyrs.  They  repre- 
sented all  races  and  creeds.  Each  had  a  Job 
to  do. 

To  those  who  died,  may  you  rest  in  peace. 
To  those  who  were  maimed,  may  your  pain 
be  eased.  To  those  who  survived,  may  we 
never  forget. 

And  to  the  newcomers  in  the  corps, 
he  had  this  to  say: 
Msy  you  be  as  worthy  if  put  to  the  test. 

General  Womham's  words  were  wrung 
from  his  own  experience.  As  a  marine 
colonel  11  years  before  he  had  led  his 
men  in  the  bloody  assault  on  Iwo  Jima, 
and  had  seen  6.000  die  before  victory  was 
attained. 

Less  than  a  year  after  that  historic 
hour.  I  traveled  the  tortuous  road  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Suribachi.  Below  me  the 
sun  glistened  on  the  marked  graves  of 
those  who,  in  the  prpud  tradition  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  had  igiven  uncomplain- 
ingly and  willingly  ;  of  that  "last  full 
measure  of  devotion.'*  I  felt  both  hum- 
bled and  proud  to  be  part  of  a  nation 
whose  ideals  and  principles  could  inspire 
her  children  to  such  dedication,  such 
sacriflce.  It  is  a  moment  I  shall  never 
forget  and  never  want  to  forget. 

May  those  blood-drenched  sands  of 
Iwo  Jima  and  wherever  brave  men  have 
fought  and  died  for  freedom  be  forever 
held  sacred  in  our  hearts.  May  we  be 
inspired  by  such  sacrifices  to  hold  ever 
more  dearly  those  things  for  which  so 
great  a  price  was  paid. 


A  Tribute  to  Frances  Willard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20. 1956 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday,  under  the  auspicies  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  services  were 
held  in  Statuary  Hall  commemorating 
the  date  of  the  death  of  a  great  American 
woman,  Frances  Willard.  I  am  includ- 
ing herewith  a  brief  address  I  made  on 
that  occasion: 

We  meet  here  this  afternoon  at  a  hallowed 
spot  In  the  Nation's  Capitol  to  honor  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  soul.  She 
has  been  likened  to  George  Washington  In 
that  she  was  first  In  peace,  not  first  in  com- 


bat war,  but  moral  war  against  the  liquor 
traffic  and  kindred  evils  that  were  sapping 
the  vitality  of  her  country.  Certainly  she 
was  first  In  the  hearts  of  her  countrywomen. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Willard  was  born  In 
Churchvllle,  N.  T.  She  was  reared  In  Janes- 
ville.  Wis.  She  received  her  early  education 
In  Evanston,  111.,  where  she  later  became  the 
'first  president  of  the  first  women's  college 
In  this  country. 

One  of  the  foremost  women  of  her  day  said 
at  the  time  of  her  death:  "The  home-going 
of  no  other  woman  would  have  made  so  many 
women  feel  as  though  the  s\m  had  set." 

Frances  Willard  was  honored  by  the  great 
and  near  great  of  two  continents.  A  grate- 
ful people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  reared  this 
statue  In  her  memory.  She  Is  the  only  wom- 
an so  honored  in  the  Hall. of  Fame  of  the 
Nation's  Capitol.  Miss  Willard  requested 
that  the  date  of  her  death,  which  Is  Febru- 
ary 17,  be  celebrated  as  what  she  described 
as  "her  heavenly  birthday." 

I  am  honored  In  Joining  with  you  In  this 
ceremony  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  character,  a  great  soul. 

I  want  at  this  moment  to  pay  tribute  to 
you,  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  to  the  membership  of  your  or- 
ganization for  your  efforts  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  organization  established  and 
founded  by  Frances  Willard.  I  wish  there 
were  sufficient  time  during  which  I  cculd 
name  some  of  the  people  who  are  gathered 
here  this  afternoon  on  this  occasion.  Each 
of  you  gathered  here  this  afternoon  is  a  dis- 
tinguished person.  Kansas,  my  home  State, 
Is  proud  to  claim  the  president  of  your  or- 
ganization, Mrs.  Glenn  G.  Hays,  as  one  of  the 
daughters  of  your  union.  Incidentally,  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and 
its  associates  are  extremely  fortunate  to  be 
represented  In  Washington  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smart.  You  have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  her  and  her  work> 

Frances  Willard  was  not  only  the  founder 
of  your  great  Institution.  She  was  a  leader 
In  a  continuous  battle  against  the  iise  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  She  was  also  a  great 
teacher.  As  an  Instructor  In  high  school  and 
college,  she  had  opportunity  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  lives  of  people  at  first 
hand.  At  the  age  of  17  Frances  Willard  at- 
tended what  was  described  as  "the  Milwau- 
kee Female  College."  On  examination  day 
she  was  honored  when  she  read  Her  essay  on 
the  subject  "Originality  of  Thought  and 
Action." 

Miss  Willard  was  elected  president  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in 
1879.*  She  held  this  position  during  ths 
years  that  followed.  It  would  only  be  repeti- 
tious for  me  to  recount  the  growth  of  ths 
organization  and  its  influence  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  The  record,  with  whiCh 
you  are  familiar,  speaks  for  itself. 

And  so,  we,  who  survive,  are  engaged  In  a 
great  crusade,  a  greater  and  more  Important 
one  than  most  of  us  realize  or  appreciate. 
Miss  Willard  has  submitted  a  challenge  to 
you  and  to  the  American  people  that  we 
cant  escape  even  if  we  choose  to  do  so. 

Of  course.  It  Is  Impossible  to  measure  the 
cost  In  money  and  misery  that  has  been 
caused  by  the  use  of  Intoxicating  liquors. 
There  are  figures  that  are  somewhat  reveal- 
ing. Reports  of  major  crimes  committed  in 
the  United  States  dtiring  the  year  1954  indi- 
cated a  new  high  of  2.267,000.  Of  these 
1.690,000,  or  almost  60  percent  of  the  total, 
were  attributed  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor.  This  Is  a 
report  from  the  Federal  Btireau  of  Investiga- 
tion. The  high  cost  of  drunkenness  Is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate.  It  should  be  observed, 
hovrever,  the  liquor  bill  for  last  year  In  the 
United  States  amoimted  to  $9,700,000,000. 
This  amount.  If  appUed  on  our  Federal  ex- 
penditiites,  would  pay  for  all  the  employ- 
ment m  Goverrmient  which  means  the  sal- 
aries of  more  than  2  mUUon  employees  dur- 
ing the  year.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
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pay  one-slzth  of  the  total  amoixnt  of  the  many  localttles,  alnce  the  number  of  people  connected  with  Lake  Huron  by  the  open  wa- 
Federal  expenditures,  Includtng  defense  coats,  owning  lake-front  or  ocean-front  property  ter  of  the  StralU  of  Mackinac,  the  two  have 
These  are  only  cold  figures.  The  number  Is  often  small  compared  with  the  whole  pop-  the  same  level  above  the  sea.  Accordingly, 
of  deaths  on  our  highways  caused  by  drunken  ulatlon  of  the  local  area.  They  might  have  they  are  considered  a  single  body  by  the 
driving  Is  mounting  every  year  and  the  great-  dlfflculty  getting  acUon.  I  And  that  to  be  United  BUtes  Lake  Survey  of  the  Corps 
est  coat  of  all.  which  cannot  be  measured,  ftut  along  the  Ulchlgan  shore.  Neverthe-  of  Army  Engineers.  For  the  other  lakes. 
Is  the  cost  of  broken  homes,  human  misery,  leas,  the  bill  deserves  support."  however,  each  has  Its  own  level.  All  are 
and  poverty  all  because  of  the  use  of  Intozl-  Therefore,  I  am  appearing  before  yoiu-  measured  In  relation  to  the  mean  tide  of  the 
eating  drloft.  subcommittee  today  tn  support  of  H.  R.  4470.  •«•  "t  New  York.  The  levels  fluctuate  with 
My  friends,  you  are  facing  one  of  the  lu  enactment  Is  urgently  required  and  I  trxjst  ^*^»  seasons.  Their  high  stages  are  In  the 
greatest  challenges  of  our  time  dealing  with  the  committee  will  take  prompt  and  favor-  summer,  usually  In  June,  July,  or  August, 
a  hydra-headed  monster  moat  dlllkmlt  to  de-  n^j^  action.  Thereafter,  the  levela  drop  away  to  the  low 
etroy.  If  you  and  I  are  convinced  that  the  i„  f.u-ness  to  the  subcommittee  I  think  »»«~  »»»»«»»  occ^'  »»  winter. 
!i^„  T2^'  ^^*T  !'*''• 'r?'!^^!'^.^  I  "^^ould  state  that  while  the  cnactmeat  of  T»»«  engineers  have  a  way  of  describing 
^♦?f^*^^"  Km*  ~?  !  i!w  *  H.  R.  4470  would  be  of  great  benefit,  and  in  *^«"«  fluctuations  In  simple,  direct  Un- 
to the  beet  of  ow  abUlty  and  strength,  the  public  interest.  It  alone  will  not  meet  in  ««*«•  During  the  fall  and  early  winter 
Frances  WUlard  has  handed  the  torch  to  j^i  measiire  the  emergency  that  erosion  has  "**  outflow  from  the  lakes,  plus  evaporation 
you  and  to  me  and  to  all  thinking  American  brought  to  my  constituents  owning  homes  ''o™  ^^^  "^"^  surfaces,  U  greater  than  the 
^tlaena^  May  you  hold  It  high  The  battle  q^  ^^  .^ores  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  hU  let-  co™t>»n«l  normal  inflow,  plus  the  rain  and 
Ll!.^^.l^P°:.^^^  'l_*^  "t**  "*  '^^'^"  ter  to  me  Dr.  Kerwln  further  said:  «now  that  faU  upon  their  surfaces.  But  In 
Si*^d^o  St."'  S,  SH'^^t  fT.  "I  »»•<»  heard  that  as  a  result  of  flood  con-  ">«  .prlng  rain,  merge  with  the  melting 
Sit^tSaSe  STT  wlU^'  Jlid  ^J  «1  "W«  «»'"'>^  in  the  East  a  form  of  Federal  disaster  :^°T,i"*","*«  tributaries  of  the  Great  Lake. 
STiir^i^^JTwe  ^id^  insurance  was  being  considered  This  might  ^°  "verse  the  process.  This  continues  until 
too  did  tb«  best  we  could.  ^^^^               ^  ^  L^fortunate.   along  Like  ™»<l-~'n'°"  when  It  reaches  a  peak.    From 

'  Michigan,     we   cannot  even    leduct    theee  ^n'        V"    wL'  "f™^»  P*^**™  of  rise  and 

^^"■^"^^  losses  from  our  Income  taxes,  because  losses  1*!*   ''*'!5*   "^^    '^*   differing   anwunts   of 

^  from   erosion-  are  not  conslder«l."  "'°   »"**  snowfall  In  the  surrounding  re- 

IHlBMS  Sapport  of  H.  R.  4470  a  number  of  bills   providing  for  Federal  ' 

disaster  Insurance  are  now  under  consldera-  *"*"*   l«v«ls   smc*    isso 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^^°^  ^^  ^^^  Banking  and  Currency  Commit-  Records  of  the  lake  levels  have  been  kept 

.   tee  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  mem-  "'nee    1860.     They   Indicate   an    average   of 

her.     I  hope  and  believe  that  when  and  if  880  58  feet  above  sea  level  for  Lakes  Mlchl- 

HOH     BARRATT   OUARA  "*•  committee  reporu  out  a  disaster  Insur-  Ran  and  Huron.     This  has  varied  through 

.   <»».».«n .  .    V  m.^m.w«  j^^  ^^  j^  ^j^  ^j^  dUaster  Insurance  cov-  ^*^«   P***   »*   F^*"  'rom   a   record    high   of 

°'  n,i.moX3  erage  x^  properUes  endangered  by  erosion.  683  68  fe«t  In  June  1886,  to  a  record  low  of 

m  TH«  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESENTATIVSS  „  sxjrron  or  H    a    «470  677.35  feet  In  February  1«28.     The  extreme 

Monday.  February  20.1956  Imagine.   Mr.   Chairman,   how  you   would  thus  6.33  feet.     ATshown^by  th^foUowtn'j 

Ux.  OUARA  Of  Illinois.     Mr  Sdeaker.  '**'  l*  yo"  »hould  learn  that  you  must  move  records  of  the  United  States  Lake  Survey. 

today  I  RDDCared  before  the  Subcommit-  yo"'^'««»»"y  »«>  furniture  within  the  next  the  water  level  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake 

ST^f  th*\n«««,!^o-  o„  D,^^  w     i.  '*''  *'°"'»  ^^°'*  ^^  ''°°*  y«^<*  »»  washed  Hurton   rose  a   total   of  nearly  3   feet   (2  94 

*^J^'i^f  Cominittee  on  Public  Works,  away    and    the   foundations   of    your   house  feet)  during  S  years  from  Ju  J  1JK9   to  Au- 

Bhtj   Chainnaned    by    the    distinguished  crumble     Perhaps  I  am  asking  too  much  for  gust  i»5a. 

gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat-  you  to  imagine  this  happening  to  you.    But  c»j*/.*-^  r— ,-i     ^  r  i.    >,.  ... 

HlKl.  in  support  of  H.  R.  4470.     I  am  ''"ce  the  late  summer  of  1M».  It  has  hap-  *"«««  *««««  XsZT^s?    ^""      ""**• 

extending    my    remarks    to    include   my  P*"^***  *«  many  home  owners  along  the  shores  ** 

statement     to     the     siihrnfninitt.P>«>      a<:  of  the  Great  Lakes.    This  particular  case  haa-  .                                                                        '•*» 

fono^-                               subcommittee,      as  p«ned  on  the  shore  of  LakTMlchlgan.  a  lltUe  Average  level.  1860-1953 580.58 

*  east  and  north  of  Chicago.    There  had  been  Highest  monthly  average.  June  1886.     683.68 

M^.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom-  a  prolonged  spell  of  rain  with  high  winds  lowest   monthly   average.  February 

mlttee.  a  number  of  my  consUtuenU  In  the  off  the  lake.     In  the  evening,  as  the  home-          ^^^^ 677.35 

Second    District    of    IillnoU    own    sumnoer  owner  returned  from  his  work,  he  heard  the  8p«"e«<l  between  extremes 8.33 

bomas  In  the  dunes  of  Indiana  and  on  the  roar  of  the  waves  and  watched  the  lake  with  Recent  hioh  water  levela 

ahores  of  the  lake  In  southern  Michigan  In  some  feeling  of  apprehension.     But  the  flrst  »-  * 

the    district    represented    by    our    colleague,  realization  of  danger   to  his  property  came  w,.^^^  ^^   »».,                      . 

the.  Honorable  Clare  HorvMAN.     They  have  when    he   entered   the   house   and   his   wife  „  %!    ♦          .^  '  »verage.  July  1948.     680. 85 

suffered  great  loss  because  of  erosion.  called  attention  to  expanding  cracks  In  the  „  !w!*;  ""^^^^'f  average.  July  1949.     679.78 

On  June  1,  1955.  I  Introduced  H.  B.  6605  living  room.     Sven  as  she  spoke,  the  waves  ^llJ^^iL  """"KC    August- 

to  provide  for  a  survey  by  the  Corps  of  Army  were  pounding  on  the  edge  of  hU  property  w«t>^l«^^„»Ki      "■":;;;: 679.96 

engineers    to   determine    the    feasibility   of  and  great  chunks  were  tumbling  off  the  lot  »  fh!^        ^  ♦  iT  *'*"«••  ^^^} '581.46 

construction  projects  for  the  protection  of  for    whose    purchase    he    had    saved    and  iJS      monthly    average.    August 

both  public   and   private  properties   on  the  scrimped.     Inunedlately.   he   began   phoning  n,„h«»'r^V»Vr" VV""»"""     ^^''^ 

ahores  of  the  United  States  against  erosion,  for  a  mover  to  come  and  get  the  furniture,  C  „h!!:  ™,^,     '^^*8"'  •?"  ^  ^^^-     *82.  14 

by  waves  and  currents.     My  bUl  defines  the  and    then    arranged    with    a    friend    to   pro-  2  f hff!  ^^.h^  average.  Ju  y  1954.     581.  66 

word  "shores-  to  Include  all  the  shorelines  vide  temporary  shelter  for  his  family.  S  fl^^l^  t?,^^  foio?*^/'  '^"7  ^J?^*"     ^^^^ 

.  Of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana,  the  Gulf  Only  to  the  extent  that  I  am   iylng  to  ?i4ide"ce    JJom    hi^h  "^  *'!f^;        ^'^ 

of  Mexico,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  lakes,  put  you  In  the  picture  am  I  drawing  on  my  1V52  ,^  5ulv  i?^s^                   ^*         ,  ., 

Mtuarles  and  bays  directly  connected  there-  imagination.  Mr.  Chairman.    ThU  has  hap-  Deference  between  iVvV!"oVam;,VJ 

With.  pened.  not  only  to  the  family  I  have  in  mind.  S  and  94-yeL  average      ^               9  1, 

Among  my  constituents  who  had  alerted  but  with  minor  changea  to  numbers  of  my  Difference  between  iev«i  of  VniVioii 

me  to  the  urgent  need  of  legislation  In  this  friends  and  constltuenu  In  the  region  around  ,nd  94-year  averaae                                     m 

field   was  Dr.   Jerome   O.  Kerwia.  a  diatin-  Chicago,  and  to  hundreds.  If  not  thousands  ,  .           ;  _         ^^ * •*' 

gulshed  and  nationally  renowned  educator,  of  people  with  property  fronting  on  the  Great  Annual  Report  of  the  Lake  Canriers'  As- 

a  member  at  the  faculty  of  the  University  Lakes.     Those  of  my  personal  acquaintance  •J*»atlon.    1951:    "•   •   •  during    1951.   Lakes 

of  Chicago  holding  the  prof easoTihip  of  the  are  Chicago  residents,  many  of  them  my  con-  ""ron    and    Michigan    (averaged)    1.5    feet 

Charles    R.    Walgreen   Foundation   for    the  Btituents.     They  have  sought  refuge  from  a  *           ^  *  '*^**  °'  1950."  (p.  51.) 

Study  of  American  InstltuUons.  confining  life  In  the  city  by  building  sura-  ^"   levels   are   above   mean    tide   at   New 

On  February  8.  1956.  I  wrote  Dr.  Kerwln  *"^'  homes  anoong  the  dunea  of  Indiana,  or  ^°'"*'  ^^^  datum, 

that  In  view  of  the  fact  that  H.  R.  4470  had  *<*PP*"8  the  bluffs  along  the  southwestern  Source:  United  States  Lake  Survey.  Corps 

bad  a  favorable  report  from  the  Army  engl-  '^^r^  o*  Michigan.     They  are  neighbors  of  of  Knglneers,  United   SUtes  Army.  Detfolt. 

naera    and    enjoyed    the    support    ot    many  ^*  constltuenu  ol  my  colleagues  who  rep-  Mich. 

Members   from    the   eastern    seaboard,   and  J«^f*°'   "^?  i»'   »»d    Sd   Congressional    Dls-  damacx  axACHXs  »si  utllioh 

moreover  covtsred  damage  both  to  public  and  ^rlcts  of  Indiana,  and  the  4th  District  of  _,.  _    ^           .  ^7^  .      . 

private  property,  I  thought  It  advisable  that  Michigan.      No    doubt    you    wtu    hear   from  ,    V^*  ™°**  "^f*"'  *>'8h  level  record  of  582.70 

we  aliou-d  Join  forces  In  Its  support.    I  re-  **"""•  •"  '^"  ••  **^«  '"•"T  Representatives  ff*'  "^  '!f°^.**   '"  August    1962.      Since 

quested  his  evaluation  of  the  bill.  °'  o^her  congressional  districts  In  the  seven  i^.°^' J"**^***  subrtdence  has  occurred. 

Dr.  Kerwln  In  his  reply  said:    -As  I  read  »*•*«•  "»*«  '«»»  on  one  or  more  of  the  Great  ™l  h"!^",*  ?*,  i^°".Vj*  •"^°«  *"  '"*"• 

the  Auchlncloas  bill.  U  Jrovlde.  for  action  ^*k«-  iSJeSTIS,  i^^'^.T^il"  '^'i  T 

by  local   public  authorities  such   as  cities.  bow  ta..  Lirvu  n.ocTUAT«  £I^^.xSLSTt2,  SS.  T^L.^'.J* 

It  may.  however,  be  difficult  to  get  action  In  especial  Interest  In  Lake  Michigan.     Being  perlor  to  the, St.  Lawrenc? Riv^    ApJrS!- 
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mately  •50  mlUlon  was  the  result  of  wave 
action,  and  some  611  million  represented 
losses  from  Inundation  of  property.  Since 
1052  water  levels  have  abated  slightly.  Imt 
they  are  still,  nearly  a  foot  above  the  average 
of  the  past  96  years. 

The  cause  of  all  this  damage,  aooordlng  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  is  several  years  of 
rain  and  snowfall  above  normal  on  the  coun- 
try tributary  to  the  Great  Lakeu.  It  is  as 
simple  as  all  that,  and  cannot  be  credited  to 
any  of  the  man-made  changes  of  the  past 
quarter  century.  Neither  is  It  the  result  of 
any  combination  of  man's  actions.  This 
frees  the  city  of  Chicago  from  the  charge* 
that  It  stems  back  to  the  limit  of  1.600  cubic 
feet  per  second  now  being  diverted  from 
the  lake  for  sanitary  purpose*.  Such  dl- 
vcrsors  have  been  limited  to  this  amount 
since  1938.  following  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Before  that  as  much 
as  9.000  cubic  feet  per  second  were  being 
taken  from  Lake  Michigan  to  (lush  out  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  With  the  added 
amount  b7lnft  diverted  to  8Upp:y  water  for 
the  Chicago  area,  the  current  total  is  only 
3.100  cu»Jlc  feet  per  second.  This  amount 
Is  credited  with  lowering  the  level  of  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  foot.  t 

Even  were  the  diversion  stepped  up  as  high 
as  10.000  cubic  feet  per  cecond,  the  Army 
enplnetrs  est'niate  the  levels  of  the  two  lakes 
would  be  reduced  by  no  more  than  a  third 
of  a  foot  In  3  years.  Were  it  continued  for 
10  years,  they  estimate  the  level  woiild  be 
lowered  only  a  little  more  thin  a  hnlf  foot. 
At  the  same  time  the  levels  of  Lpke  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario  would  be  lowered  tbout  a  third 
of  a  foot. 

PEAK    KEACHED    IN     IS.tS 

Current  reports  c.'»n  lead  to  ari  assumption 
that  the  lake  level  reached  a  peak  in  1952 
and  Is  now  receding.  Therefore,  why  worry? 
It  may  never  happen  again.  Tlifs.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Is  sn  arguihent  for  which  there  is  no 
basis  In  fact.  In  all  probp.blllty  the  recent 
high  water  stages  will  be  repeated  .'^galn  and 
again. 

A  more  Important  question  Is  whether  new 
records  of  hJph  water  can  be  expected.  Twice 
during  the  past  95  years  the  ievel  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  excee<led  585  5  feet, 
and  once  during  this  period  It  equalled  this 
level.  Curves  plotted  by  engineers  with  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Health  Indicate  a 
little  more  rain  or  snow  In  the  region,  or  a 
cooler  summer  with  reduced  evaixtratlon. 
could  have  raised  the  levels  of  the  lakes  to 
similar  heights  two  or  three  times  additional 
to  those  recorded  during  that  same  period. 
Fortunately,  the  combination  ol  natural  phe- 
nomena did  not  occtir  and  our  people  were 
spared  the  Inevitable  losses.  Bat  all  the  rec- 
ords and  all  the  observations  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  high  and  d<!Structlve  lake 
levels  prevailing  since  1948  and  1949  will  be 
repeatetl  at  indefinite  mtervals  In  the  future.! 

This  being  the  case.  Mr.  Chslrman.  a  final 
question  comes  to  mind.  What  can  be  done 
to  meet  this  recurring  and  accelerating  haz- 
ard? Of  all  the  authorities  on  lake  levels, 
no  organization  Is  so  well  versed  on  this  as 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  They  offer  two  lines 
of  attack.  Both  deserve  considaratlon.  They 
compensate  one  another,  but  do  not  com- 
pete. Only  one  can  be  considered  at  this 
time.  The  other  would  Involve  the  possibil- 
ity of  international  action  with  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north — the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
It  consists  of  lowering  the  high  stages  of  the 
lakes  by  permitting  greater  outflow.  I  men- 
tion It  because  It  has  been  pioposed  by  re- 
sponsible officers  of  the  Corps.  However.  It 
Is  not  contemplated  in  H.  R.  4470,  and  is 
outside  the  Jiu-lsdlctlon  of  this  committee. 

IMMXmAR  COlfBTatXTIOW  maCANDEO 

More  imperative  and  at  tlie  same  time 
more  local  Is  the  Corps'  recommendation 
that   protective    devices    be    constructed    as 


rapidly  as  practicable.  This  Is  Just  what  Is 
contemplated  In  the  bill  before  this  com- 
mittee. The  bill  Is  specific  in  that  it  pro- 
poses the  possibility  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
States,  munldpalltlea.  and  political  subdi- 
visions of  the  States  in  carrying  out  the  Ideas 
and  recommendations  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Basic  to  this  Is  the  assumption  that 
the  States,  municipalities,  and  political  sub- 
divisions want  to  do  something  pernument 
and  worthwhile,  but  that  they  need  help. 

In  this  regard  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
city  of  Chicago,  whose  2d  district  I  liave 
the  honor  to  represent,  is  already  going  far 
to  meet  tlte  hasarOs  created  by  the  high  lake 
levels.  In  the  spring  of  1952.  at  the  height 
of  the  most  recent  (msiaught  from  Lake 
Mleliigan.  the  city  bonded  Itself  in  the 
amount  of  nearly  $7  million  to  carry  out  the 
beginnings  of  a  program  with  which  to  meet 
the  problem.  This  has  resulted  In  relocating 
some  4  miles  of  our  Lake  Shore  Drive,  and 
the  expenditui-e  of  nearly  a  million  dollars 
for  structiu'es  designed  to  protect  the  shore 
from  pounding  waves  reeuUing  from  the 
high-water  levels.  No  one  realizes  better 
than  the  engineer!  connected  with  the  city 
of  Chicago,  and  those  serving  the  nearby 
municipalities,  that  this  is  only  a  beginning. 
Much  more  remains  to  be  uone.  M.:>re  engi- 
neering structures  must  be  constructed  as 
the  changing  water  levels  make  other  shore 
properUes  vulnerable  to  wave  attacks.  And 
once  constructed,  they  mu£t  l>e  maintained. 
All  of  this  cocts  money.  j 

COSTLT   aEX/X:ATI01f    or   nACKS 

During  the  first  years  of  this  current  spell 
of  high  lake  levels,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railroad  was  forred  to  spend  no  less  than 
»2'i  million  to  relocatjc  the  tracks  and  pro- 
tect the  rl^ht-of-way  of  the  road  that  serves 
Chicago  and  much  of  western  Michigan. 
SlmlHrly,  costly  projects  were  undertaken 
by  the  States  aiKl  municipalities  along  the 
shore.  As  with  the  city  of  Chicago,  these 
Improvements  must  all  oe  maintained  and 
new  ones  planned  If  the  taxpaylng  properties 
are  to  be  adequately  protected. 

I  opened  this  Important  discussion  with 
a  description  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
home  of  one  of  my  constituents.  That  story 
could  be  duplicated  dozens  of  times  and  it 
would  still  be  limited  to  citizens  who  are 
residents  of  my  congressional  district.  They 
are  a  small  part,  however,  of  those  who  have 
suffered  losses.  From  Chicago  to  northern 
New  York,  where  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario 
enter  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  on  down 
the  river,  property  owners  have  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  similar  situations. 
Individuals  and  corporations,  municipalities 
and  States  throughout  that  entire  area,  and 
across  on  the  shores  of  Canada,  began  In 
1949  to  install  protective  devices  against  the 
onslaughts  of  the  high  water.  And  as  the 
high  levels  continued,  many  of  them  have 
continued   their  costly  Investmento. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned  the  Federal 
Government  was  reasonably  quick  to  pro- 
vide assLst-Tnce.  As  early  as  May  1952,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  began 
making  loans  for  repair  of  the  damage,  and 
the  Corps  of  Englnc«rB  has  been  of  invalu- 
able service.  But  after  nearly  6  years  the 
situation  remains  Imperative  and  many  local 
political  subdivisions  are  finding  their  re- 
sponsibilities burdensome. 

Reasons  for  prompt  action 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  brings  me  to  direct 
consideration  of  the  bill  l>efore  this  com- 
mittee. Early  enactment  of  H.  R.  4470  will 
go  far  to  encoiuage  the  States,  municipali- 
ties, and  political  sutxllvlslons  of  the  States 
to  construct  the  necessary  seawalls  and  other 
structures  to  protect  the  shores.  At  the 
same  time.  It  will  relieve  those  aaaoe  govern- 
mental groups  from  part  of  the  oppreaslve 
btirdens  incident  to  their  construction. 

It  will  hasten  the  necessary  planning  of 
future  structures  for  continuous  protscUon 


at  Vbm  lake  Shore*.  Plaanlnf  of  thts  sort  is 
no  leas  vital  than  the  immediate  work  be- 
catise  of  the  probability  tliat  lake  levels  will 
again  and  again  assume  dangerous  propor- 
tions. Such  plans  for  the  future  assume 
greater  and  greater  Importance  as  the  shore 
property  values  Increase  and  as  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country  grows. 

By  no  means  the  least  Important  consld- 
eratloQ  In  this  bOl  I*  the  opportunity  It 
provides  for  dartfj^ng  the  responsibilities 
and  cooperative  possibilities  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
United  States  Lake  Survey.  Tht  history  of 
the  corps  is  a  long  record  of  service  to  the 
States.  Under  the  Impetus  of  this  bill  the 
corps  can  do  even  more  to  serve  the  several 
affected  States  and  unify  their  programs. 
Th'is.  It  will  strengthen  our  Internal  de- 
fenses against  the  forces  of  nature. 

Theee,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  this  bill  deserves  prompt  ap- 
proval and  early  enactmenw.  As  compared 
with  the  needs  fof  comparable  and  concerted 
action  to  protect  the  shores  of  our  great  At- 
lantic, Pacific,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  coasts,  the 
needs  of  this  interior  "heartland  of  America" 
are  relatively  small.  But  they  are  not  In- 
consequential. And  together  with  those  of 
oiu-  ocean  fronts  they  present  a  combination 
of  problems  for  whose  solution  concerted  ac- 
tion Is  long  overdue.  I  urge,  therefore,  that 
no  time  be  lost  In  giving. this  bill  the  con- 
sideration that  will  permit  this  committee  to 
approve  It  and  recommend  Its  early  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress.    I 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1956,  Representative  Emanxtel 
Celler  and  I  submitted  a  statement  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  is  presently  holding  hearings  on 
the  bills  H.  R.  3093  and  H.  R.  8205.  which 
would  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  sict 
authorizing  Pederal  participation  in  the 
cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of  publicly 
owned  property"  so  as  to  extend  such 
aid  to  privately -owned  property  as  well. 
The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  the  erosion 
of  our  Ibcachps  is  not  new.  Some  of  our 
chores  have  been  subject  to  continuous  ero- 
sion throughout  the  period  of  recorded  his- 
tory. State  and  local  governments  hsvs 
attempted  to  deail  with  the  problem  of  ero- 
sion control.  In  the  past  years,  however, 
it  became  abundantly  clear  that  help  from 
the  Federal  Government  was  necessary,  and 
in  1916,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  Federal 
participation  In  the  cost  of  protecting  the 
shores  of  publicly  owned  property.  H.  R. 
3093  and  H.  R.  6205  would  extend  this  aid 
to  privately  owned  property  as  well. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  hurricane  of 
19S8  and  the  storm  of  September  1944.  but 
all  of  us  well  recall  the  storm  of  November 
1968  and  that  veritable  holocaust  of  hurri- 
canes In  1954  and  1956 — Carol,  Edna,  Hazel, 
Connie,  and  Diane.  In  each  year  following 
1938.  a  substanUal  part  of  the  budget  of 
each  of  the  vlUages  thst  make  up  the  Great 
South  Bay  of  Long  Island,  had  to  be  devoted 
to  hurricane  and  erosion  protectkn  projecu. 
Experience  has  demonstrated,  however,  that 
no  community  has  the  resources  to  furnish 
complete  protection  against  the  ravages  of    , 
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the  ocean  and  the  destruction  of  rtorms. 
The  exposed  condition  of  these  communUles 
demonstrates  beyond  question  the  lmp«ra« 
tlve,  compelling  necessity  of  Immediate 
■hort-term  protective  measures,  tm  well  as 
a  long-term  program  to  preserve  the  exist- 
ence of  the  beaches  involved.  The  extremely 
short  Intervals  between  the  hurricanes  of 
1954.  caused  shattering  losses  to  public  and 
private  property.  Before  the  debris  of  one 
■torm  could  be  cleared  away,  another  fol- 
lowed, and  successive  evacuations  from  the 
communities  had  to  be  ordered  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  In  computing  losses.  It  was  found 
to  be  Impossible  to  dUtlngulsh  between  the 
damage  caused  by  one  storm  as  differentiated 
from  another.  Similar  experiences  were  en- 
countered diirlng  hurricanes  Connie  and 
Diane  of  1953. 

The  problem  continues  inexorably.  On 
Jannuary  27.  1956,  In  the  wake  of  the  January 
storms,  the  Fire  Island  Erosion  Control  Com- 
mittee stated  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  the 
Suffolk'  County  Board  of  Supervisors:  "In 
view  of  the  severe  damage  caused  by  recent 
■torms.  we  wish  to  reiterate  to  the  board  the 
Unmedlacy  of  our  need  for  beach  feeding  and 
dune  rebuilding  if  we  are  to  prevent  a  catas- 
trophe. Houses  in  several  communities  are 
now  undermined  and  these  properties,  to- 
gether with  the  houses  behind  them,  are  In 
danger  of  being  destroyed  In  the  next  storm 
tide.  There  are  several  places  where  breaic- 
throughs  are  imminent." 

In  any  discussion  of  this  area.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  consider  the  need  for  Improvement 
of  Fire  Island  Inlet.  This  inlet  provides 
the  only  means  for  boats  of  reasonable  draft 
to  enter  the  Great  South  Bay.  Commercial 
fishing  vessels  must  make  daily  trips  to  and 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  via  the  inlet,  and 
the  skippers  of  these  vessels  have  had  to 
contend  with  the  hazardous  conditions  en- 
countered in  the  inlet  as  a  result  of  the 
constant  shoaling  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  Is  difBcult  to 
tell  the  number  of  fishing  men  actually  af- 
fected by  Fire  Island  Inlet.  A  fair  estimate 
of  persons  wholly  or  partially  dependent  uoon 
fish  and  flsh  only,  which  are  transported 
through  the  inlet.  Is  well  ov»r  3.0CO  persons. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  these  fishing 
vessels.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  fish- 
ing fleet  was  used  in  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, as  demonstrated  during  World  War  II. 
Because  the  Navy  felt  that  these  vessels 
could  be  advantageously  used  as  an  advance 
guard  against  enemy  submarines,  it  supplied 
each  vessel  with  sealed  radio-telephones  to 
be  used  if  and  when  suspicious  craft  were 
sighted.  In  this  manner  the  fishermen  gave 
important  information  to  the  Coast  Guard 
•nd  the  Navy,  and  in  one  case,  one  such 
ship  saved  some  20  persons  from  a  watery 
grave  when  their  cargo  ship  was  torp>edoed 
by  the  enemy. 

Although  we  are  not  now  Involved  In  • 
•hooting  war  and  our  hopes  are  pledged  to 
continued  peace,  one  look  at  the  world  sit- 
uation and  the  menace  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  brings  immediately  to  mind  the 
problem  of  civil  defense.  If  there  were  to  be 
an  attack  on  the  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York  City,  the  Great  South  Bay  area  could 
care  for  evacuees  by  the  thousands  and  give 
them  shelter.  But,  If  motor  transportation 
were  disrupted  and  railroads  rendered  Im- 
potent, it  would  be  waterbome  vehicles  to 
which  we  would  have  to  turn  for  supplies; 
medical,  food,  clothing,  fuel.  etc..  and  Fire 
Island  Inlet  la  the  entrance  to  the  Great 
South  Bay. 

The  south  shore  of  Long  Island  Is  the  only 
coastline  enjoyed  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
lu  natural  advantages  should  be  maintained, 
and  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  both 
the  State  and  Federal  Government  to  main- 
tain all  natural  channels  that  can  accommo- 
date craft  of  any  reasonable  stae.  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property. 

When  speaking  of  Long  Island,  most 
people  are  Inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that 


while  the  counties  of  Queens  and  Kings  (co- 
terminous with  the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and 
Brooklyn)  are  wholly  within  the  City  of  New 
York,  they  nevertheless  geographically  are 
also  wholly  within  Long  Island. 

The  same  storms  and  the  same  ocean 
waters  that  cause  damage  along  the  southern 
shores  of  Long  Island,  which  are  part  of  Nas- 
sau-Suffolk Countlefi.  also  cause  tremendous 
damage  to  Manhattan  Beach.  Brighton  Beach, 
Coney  Island,  and  Sea  Gate.  All  of  those 
places  also  are  part  of  Long  Island. 

During  World  War  n  the  United  States 
Government  maintained  Important  military 
Installations  in  Manhattan  Beach  and  in  Sea 
Gate.  Large  training  stations  were  main- 
tained in  Manhattan  Beach. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  main- 
tained very  important  Installations  at  Man- 
hattan Beach. 

Land  based  military  Installations,  coast 
artillery  gun  emplacements  and  antisub- 
marine Installations  were  maintained  In  Sea 
Gate  because  It  Is  directly  at  the  mouth  of 
the  entrance  to  New  York  Hart>or.  It  pro- 
vided military  and  defensive  installations  In 
aid  of  Fort  Hamilton  and  Fort  Wadsworth. 
It  Is  a  convenient  line  of  direct  communica- 
tion with  Port  Hamilton,  which  Is  across 
from  It  on  Gravesrnd  Bay,  and  with  Fort 
Wadsworth.  which  Is  opposite  it  on  the  Nar- 
rows. The  United  Statea  still  maintains  a 
radar  and  fire-control  station  In  Sea  Gate, 
as  well  as  a  lighthouse  at  Norton's  Point  In 
Sea  Gate.  All  of  these  areas  require  the 
protection  which  tills  bill  would  help  pro- 
vide. 

As  is  obvious  from  the  above.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  separate,  in  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  eronlon  control,  the  losses  In- 
curred by  publicly  owned  or  privately  owned 
property.  Both  are  involved  equally  In  the 
same  storms.  H.  R.  3093  and  H.  R.  6205.  and 
many  other  similar  bills,  recognized  this 
fact  in  their  provisions.  Passage  of  this  leg- 
islation is  vital  to  our  own  national  Interest. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
us  by  the  committee  to  submit  this  state- 
ment In  support  of  these  bills. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTAlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  pieces  of  legislation 
before  this  Congress  Is  the  domestic 
point  4  bill  principally  sponsored  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois.  Senator 
Douglas. 

It  is  designed  to  fociis  the  attention  of 
Government  on.  and  bring  the  resources 
of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  the 
aid  of,  depressed  areas  left  out  of  the 
"prosperity"  which  is  being  claimed  for 
this  Nation. 

Cosponsors  of  S.  2663  are  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Senator 
Kilcore;  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, Senator  KzrAuviR;  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Michigan.  Senator  Mc- 
Namara;  the  Jimior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. Senator  Humphrey;  the  Junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Senator 
Neely;  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. Senator  Murray;  and  the  Junior 
Senator   from   Massachusetts.   Senator 

KXNMEOT. 


Two  weeks  ago,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana.  Senator  Murray,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Montana,  Senator 
Mansfield,  and  I  wrote  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  We  suggested  that 
his  S.  2663  be  amended  to  include  Indian 
reservations,  many  of  which  have  been 
depressed  areas  since  the  day  they  were 
established,  others  having  comparatively 
recently  come  into  that  category. 

Our  letter  and  his  reply  follow: 
CoNcaxss  or  thk  Untted  States, 

House  or  Repbcsentativcs, 
Washington.  D.  C.  February  9. 1956. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senatoi  Douglas:  For  many  3rears  we 
have  been  deeply  concerned  over  the  nu- 
merous complex  problems  facing  American 
Indians,  including.  In  particular,  their  acute 
poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. As  we  see  the  situation,  the  econo- 
mies of  most  reservations  now  are  strained 
to  the  breaking  point  and  simply  cannot 
support  our  rapidly  growing  Indian  popu- 
lation. 

Our  observations  recently  were  corrobo- 
rated by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Inves- 
tigate Juvenile  Delinquency,  which  sUted  In 
an  Interim  report  that  as  a  cause  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  among  Indians  "the  Impor- 
tancB  of  the  economic  factors  can  scarcely 
be  overemphasized." 

The  subcommittee  recommended  that  an 
effort  be  mode  to  improve  economic  condi- 
tions for  Indians  through  a  plan  of  reloca- 
tlon  as  well  as  a  program  of  assistance  to 
those  who  continue  to  reside  on  reservstions. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  was  recom- 
mended, among  other  proposals,  that  a  com- 
prehensive loan  program  and  a  program  to 
locate  Federal  and  State  work  projecu  near 
Indian  reservations  be  developed.  In  addi- 
tion. Senators  KETAUvra  and  Langes  have  in- 
troduced a  bill.  S.  2632.  providing  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  conduct  surveys  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  locating  manu- 
facturmg  plants  near  Indian  reservations. 

Upon  studying  jour  bill  for  the  relief  of 
depreaed  areas.  S.  2663.  we  nnd  that  this 
measure  proposes  to  extend  to  depressed  areas 
generally  the  very  types  of  assistance  which 
have  been  suggested  for  Indian  reservations. 
We  find  further  that  only  two  minor  changes 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  text  of  S.  a6€3 
In  order  to  malte  certain  that  Indian  reserva- 
tions can  qualify  for  its  t>enents. 

The  Orst  change  concerns  section  7  of  the 
bill,  which  deals  with  local  Industrial  devel- 
opment committees.  We  are  afraid  that  on 
many  Indian  reservations  It  will  be  difficult 
to  And  a  group  of  citizens  who  could  do  the 
work  envisaged  for  these  committees  without 
some  asslsunce  snd  guidance.  It  would 
seem  to  us.  therefore,  that  a  small  group  of 
experts  could  be  sttachcd  to  the  staff  of 
the  Administrator  who  could  pay  periodic 
visits  to  Indian  reservations  to  help  the  local 
committees.  It  may  very  well  be  that  other 
depressed  areas  would  be  in  need  of  similar 
assistance.  It  could,  of  course,  be  made  clear 
that  such  expert  help  would  be  given  only 
on  request. 

The  second  change  which  we  would  pro- 
pose U  in  section  0  (bi,  on  page  «.  line  8. 
Following  "(including  municipalities)."  we 
would  add  "Indian  triljes." 

Equally  as  important  as  making  these 
minor  changes  in  the  bill,  however,  would  be 
an  effort  to  make  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Bware  of  the  opportunities  which  8. 
2663  offers.  During  recent  years  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  spoken 
a  good  deal  about  the  possibilities  of  at- 
tracting industry  to  reservation  areas.  Thus 
far  his  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful.  Here. 
however,  would  be  a  chance  to  translate  bis 
words  Into  action.  We  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  be  asked  by 
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your  committee  to  testify  on  B.  a8«S  and  to 
malce  suggestions  on  how  the  btneflts  of  ths 
till  can  be  extended  to  Indian  reservations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

jAlfSS     B.     MUBKAT. 

United  5tat«s  Senator. 

If  IKS    MAWSriXLD. 

United  Stat^it  Senmtor. 
Lex  MrrcALF. 
Member  of  Congrest. 

Untted  States  Senatb, 
CoMMrrTzx  oi*  Labos  aitd 

PtJBLIC   WEL»AR«, 

Febniarf  14,  1959. 
SkUMa  ■.  MusKAT. 
Mike  MANsrixu). 

.,...  Lee  Mftcalt. 

E>EAm  Colleagues:  May  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  letter  of  February  9.  suggesting 
that  the  pending  legislation  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  depressed  areas.  S.  2663. 
might  be  amended  to  Include  Indian  reser- 
vations among  areas  entitled  to  receive  such 
assistance. 

I  believe  your  suggestions  have  definite 
merit  and  will  discuss  the  question  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  which  U  considering 
the  bill. 

We  wUl,  of  course,  be  happy  to  invite  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  present  testi- 
mony on  the  bill  with  relation  to  possible 
aid  for  Indian  reservations.  At  such  a  hear- 
ing,  I  would  like  to  Invite  all  of  you  to 
appear  personally,  or  to  present  statements 
for  the  record.  I  sm  sure  that  the  subcom- 
mittee would  welcome  the  testimony  of 
spokesmen  of  Indian  InteresU,  Including,  of 
course,    members   of    particular   tribes. 

I  appreciate  deeply  your  Interest  In  this 
problem  and  assure  you  of  my  desire  to 
cooperate  In  every  possible  way  In  securing 
Informstlon  to  support  the  need  for  the 
amendmenU  you  have  Jointly  proposed. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I 
am 

Faithfully  yours. 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 


Upper  Colorado  Project:  Supreme  Court 
Deciskw  First 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHETHOL!  FIELD 

or  CALiroBNiA 
IK  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  a^  a 

Congres'^man  from  southern  California, 
I  deem  It  my  duty  to  oppose  the  upper 
Colorado  River  project,  not  In  a  spirit 
of  antagonism  to  my  colleaerues  from  that 
area,  but  in  view  of  the  threat  which  this 
project  would  constitute  against  more 
than  a  half-billon-dollar  lnve<:tment  of 
the  27  cities  In  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California. 

We  believe  that  a  suit  for  clarification 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  which  Is  now  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  should 
be  settled  before  further  diversion  of 
water  is  authorized  by  Congress. 

Once  that  clariflcfttion  is  made  I  am 
sure  that  no  southern  California  Con- 
gressman would  object  to  feasible  proj- 
ects in  either  the  southern  or  northern 
compact  States.  Of  course  all  such  proj- 
ects should  be  Justified  on  an  economic 
basis. 


The  project  would  critically  impair 
operations  at  Hoover  Dam  and  lose  $187 
million  in  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

During  the  25-year  period  of  filling 
the  dams  contemplated  by  the  bill,  firm 
power  output  at  Hoover  Dam  would  be 
reduced  by  25  percent  Secondary  energy 
would  be  wiped  out  entirely.  This 
shortage  would  cost  the  lower  basin 
about  200  additional  millions  of  dollars 
for  replacement  power  and  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  about  $187  million  in  lost 
revenues. 

To  say  the  least,  this  is  a  strange 
power  policy  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  follow.  First  it  builds  Hoover 
Dam  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  The  power  can  be  pro- 
duced very  cheaply  so  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  enters  into  contracts  to  sell 
certain  quantities  of  power  at  rates  of 
2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  and  less. 
Then  the  Federal  Oovemment  builds 
additional  dams  upstream.  Here  power 
cannot  be  produced  so  cheaply.  But  in 
order  to  generate  power  at  these  up- 
stream dams  to  be  sold  at  6  mills,  it  cuts 
back  the  production  of  2 -mill  power  at 
Hoover  Dam,  which  is  already  con- 
structed and  operating  efficiently.  This 
is  Government  waste  with  a  vengeance. 

Essentially,  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  implies  the  destruction  or 
impairment  of  25  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  to  help 
make  possible  the  construction  of  a  new 
project  upstream,  to  furnish  power  at 
over  twice  the  cost  and  water  at  several 
times  the  cost  of  that  which  would  be 
taken  away  from  the  lower  basin,  in 
violation  of  the  covenant  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
and  in  the  power  and  water  contracts 
made  under  that  act. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  in  breach  of  solemn  contractual 
obligations  if  it  curtails  energy  output 
at  Hoover  by  intercepting  water  for 
creating  powerheads  a*  the  upstream 
dams.  The  project  may  not  legally  im- 
pound water  for  power  purposes  if 
needed  to  generate  electrical  energy  at 
the  lower  basin  dams.  If  the  Federal 
Government  breaches  its  contracts  with 
power  contractees  in  the  lower  basin  by 
cutting  back  power  deliveries  at  Hoover 
Dam.  it  will  be  subject  to  suit  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  damages. 


The  National  Gnard:  An  Amerkan 
InstifaitioB 


EXTENSIOII  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   XXJUISIANA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  and  re- 
vise my  remarks,  I  include  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion conference  of  the  Louisiana  Na- 
Uooal  Guard  held  in  the  city  of  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  Saturday.  February  18.  1956. 
I  am  told  that  the  National  Guard  is 


causing  this  to  l>e  printed  but  in  the 
meantime  I  am  extending  this  in  the 
Record:  *'- 

Gentlemen.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
you  have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  come 
here  and  talk  to  you  about  the  National 
Guard.  It  Is  not  only  a  privilege  for  me  to 
participate  with  you  at  this  convention — 
it  Ls  an  honor.  I  say  this  becatise  It  Is  an 
honor  for  any  American  to  be  associated 
with  an  organization  that  Is  so  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  people  of  our  Nation.  I  feel  a 
close  kln&hip  to  the  National  Guard,  Inas- 
much as  I  am  the  senior  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — and  as  such.  I  am 
in  almost  dally  contact  with  officers  and 
members  of  the  National  Guard  Association, 
and  I  am  continually  working  upon  National 
Guard  problems  and  legislation. 

Our  country  would  not  be  so  great,  Its 
people  would  not  be  free,  if  it  .were  not  for 
the  guard's  proud  record  of  service  for  over 
300  years.  And  the  Louisiana  National 
Guard  has  played  Its  full  and  valiant  part  In 
that  record.  The  Louisiana  Guard's  par- 
ticipation has  been  earned  the  hard  way — 
not  only  on  the  battlefronts  around  the 
world  but  In  Its  service  to  our  State. 

In  all  the  wars  that  have  been  fought  by 
this  country,  the  struggles  have  been  won 
because  they  were  backed  up  by  the  fighting 
sinews  of  the  American  people.  The  mlU- 
tary  muscles  that  packed  the  Invincible  wal- 
lop was  In  large  part  mifide  up  of  National 
Guard  troops.  And.  an  Important  part  of 
these  troops  have  been  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Louisiana  National  Guard.  I  know  of 
no  other  organization  In  the  country  that 
hews  closer  to  the  line  of  American  beliefs, 
that  is  dedicated  more  completely  to  Ameri- 
can principles,  than  our  own  National  Guard. 
Today,  with  all  our  mUltary  forces  taking 
new  or  expanded  roles,  both  at  home  and 
around  the  world.  It  is  Important  to  under- 
stand the  background  and  alms  of  America's 
oldest  military  organization.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  since,  more  than  any  other  mili- 
tary component,  the  guard  Is  vested  with 
the  deep  personal  pride  of  our  comjnunltles. 
It  Is  supported  by  local  effort,  encouraged  by 
the  tradition  of  our  home  States,  and  staffed 
with  officers  and  men  who  are  friends  and 
neighbors. 

In  front  of  the  Archives  Building  In  Wash- 
ington there  Is  a  stone  statue  and  at  the 
base  of  this  statue  Is  an  Inscription  which 
reads,  "What  Is  pact  Is  prologue."  It  Is  true 
that  the  Washington  taxlcab  driver  has  In- 
terpreted this  to  mean,  "You  ain't  seen  noth- 
ing yet."  I  have  never  read  this  Inscrip- 
tion. "What  Is  past  Is  prologue."  without 
pondering  the  wisdom  of  Its  fuU  meaning. 
It  Is  simply  that  we  must  look  to  the  past 
to  get  an  Indication  of  what  the  future  has 
In  store  for  us.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
that  we  remember  the  history  of  the  guard, 
for  by  remembering  Its  history  we  can  gain 
an  Impression  of  Its  future. 

Actually,  the  National  Guard  Is  older  than 
the  Nation.  It  antedates  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  Constitution.  The  oldest  regi- 
ment m  the  United  States  Is  the  182d  In- 
fantry of  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard, 
which  was  organized  as  a  Middlesex  County 
Militia  In  1638.  Such  early  patriots  as  Paul 
Revere  were  active  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Militia,  a  forerunner  of  our  own 
National  Guard.  I  think  that  we  should 
continually  reacqualnt  otireelves  with  the 
long  evolution  through  176  years  of  our 
hlstcH-y  which  has  slowly  resulted  in  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  pbUoeophy  first 
expounded  by  George  Washington,  that  we 
need  on  a  continuing  basis,  a  relatively 
small,  able,  standing  regular  establishment 
backed  by  a  militant  and  trained  organisa- 
tion of  civilian  volunteers. 

George  Washington  recogniaed  the  need 
for  the  mUitla.  He  planned  an  organl- 
■stion  compoMd  of  the  younger  men  of  the 
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community,  who  should  be  properly  officered 
and  periodically  trained  under  uniform 
lupervlBlon. 

The  debates  during  the  Constitutional 
Convention  reflect  the  widespread  fears  of 
large  standing  armies.  The  Constitution 
finally  adopted  was  therefore  a  compromise 
In  this  field.  A  standing  army  was  pro- 
vided, but  so  was  a  mllltla.  It  was  to  be 
organized,  armed  and  disciplined  (that  Is  to 
say.  trained)  by  Congress,  but.  except  when 
In  Federal  service  was  to  be  governed  by  the 
States.  The  President  was  made  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army,  and  of  the 
mllltla — but  only  after  It  was  In  the  Federal 
service. 

Furthermore,  when  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  mllltla 
was  protected  by  the  second  amendment, 
which  reads: 

"A  well-regulated  mllltla  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
tM   Infringed." 

The  first  mllltla  law  was  enacted  In  1792. 
It  was  the  only  permanent  legislation  for 
the  mllltla  existing  for  over  a  century. 
Under  that  law.  every  ablebodled  man  be- 
tween 18  and  45  was  enrolled  in  the  militia 
and  required  to  arm  and  equip  himself  at 
his  own  expense.  In  that  year.  also,  the 
Congress  provided  by  statute  for  the  calling 
forth  of  the  mllltla  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrection,  and  repel 
invasions.  It  was  under  this  law  that  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection  was  quelled  by  the 
xnllltia.  It  was  the  only  campaign  in  Ameri- 
can history  to  be  led  by  the  President  in 
person. 

In  1903.  the  Congress  enacted  the  Dick 
Act,  which  organized  the  mllltla  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Guard:  and  in  1916  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  provided  the  backbone  of 
Federal  legislation  pertaining  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

And  so  the  efforts  and  faith  placed  In  the 
National  Guard,  and  our  own  Louisiana 
Guard,  proved  to  be  Invaluable  when  the 
end  product  was  tested  by  fire.  The  record 
of  the  guard  in  all  of  the  wars  of  our  his- 
tory— in  both  world  wars,  and  more  recent- 
ly in  the  Korean  emergency,  fills  many  pages 
In   our    Nation's    history. 

Now  speaking  of  the  guard  as  a  whole.  I 
want  to  remind  you  that  In  1917  the  guard 
furnished  18  divisions  to  the  country,  com- 
posed of  some  380.000  guardsmen  who  served 
In  that  war.  They  won  honors  and  distinc- 
tion in  every  battle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
German  General  Staff  recorded  for  posterity 
Its  opinion  of  allied  forces.  It  rated  8  Ameri- 
can divisions  superior  or  excellent,  and 
mark  you.  8  of  those  8  were  guard  divisions. 

We  hardly  have  to  turn  back  the  clock  to 
•how  the  contribution  of  the  National  Guard 
to  our  victory  In  World  War  II.  At  this 
time,  the  guard  gave  19  divisions  to  the  coun- 
try. Ten  were  in  action  in  the  Pacific.  9 
were  In  Europe.  Other  nondivislonal  guard 
units  were  In  service  In  every  major  theater 
of  the  war. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  IT,  the  most  im- 
portant step  In  the  history  of  the  National 
Guard  was  taken.  The  guard  was  completely 
demobilized.  All  enlistments  had  expired 
during  the  war  and  all  equipment  had  been 
diverted  to  Federal  use.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  National  Guard.  But  this  was  far  from 
the  end  of  the  citizen  army.  Rather,  it  was 
only  the  beginning.  Immediate  plans  were 
begun  for  the  formation  of  the  new  National 
Guard — a  guard  that  would  carry  on  the 
traditions  of  the  service — would  be  geared 
to  play  a  more  vital  role  In  our  national 
defense.  The  new  guard  was  given  a  vital 
M-day  mission  of  Immediate  action  in  case 
of  aggression  and  was  made  a  flrst-Ilne  in- 
tegral part  of  our  defense  team. 

Starting  with  a  personnel  list  that  totaled 
aero,  in  a  little  over  4  years  the  new  National 
Guard  built  an  organization  of  more  than 
400,000  officers  and  men.  in  over  5,000  unlu 


strategically  located  In  the  48  States.  Terri- 
tories, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Tou  all  know  what  happened  when  Korea 
broke.  The  President  knew  where  to  turn 
when  he  needed  trained  and  ready  manpower. 
He  called  forth  the  guard  and  the  guard 
responded  as  it  always  has  done  when  the 
Nation  needed  help — In  war  or  peace.  More 
than  2.000  units  and  150.000  guardsmen  were 
ordered  into  service  and  performed  a  mag- 
nificent task. 

Thus  far,  I  have  only  touched  on  the 
guard's  record  of  service  in  war  and  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  mention  its  ^acetlme 
State  service.  This  100  percent  organiza- 
tion is  always  ready  to  give  help  to  fellow 
citizens  when  help  is  most  needed.  And 
again,  using  the  past  as  a  basis  for  an  im- 
pression of  the  future — a  future  which  may 
bring  atomic  war  to  our  homeland — it  is  well 
that  we  remember  the  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  at  home. 

Wherever  dlsa.ster  strikes — wherever  life 
and  property  are  threatened,  you  will  find 
the  National  Guard  an  immediately  available 
force  in  all  of  the  States — trained,  equipped, 
and  ready.  Yesterday  it  may  have  been  an 
explosion  at  Texas  City — a  hurricane  in  Flor- 
ida— starving  cattle  in  the  Midwest.  It  may 
be  a  fiood  along  the  Mississippi,  a  tornado, 
a  forest  fire,  or  an  epidemic.  Whatever  It  is. 
wherever  It  occurs,  the  National  Guard  Is 
there  to  help  reenforce  a  levee,  to  set  up 
emergency  communications,  to  evacuate  and 
care  for  refugees,  to  patrol  and  guard  stricken 
areas. 

It  is  not  only  for  this  devastation,  caused 
by  man  or  nature,  but  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  sudden,  dreadful  atomic  warfare 
brought  to  our  own  communities  that  we 
must  look  to  the  guard  in  the  future.  For 
the  guard  has  the  organized  manpower, 
equipment,  and  facilities  for  such  emer- 
gencies. It  has  the  communications,  the 
blankets,  tools,  medical  supplies.  It  has  the 
aircraft,  trucks,  boats:  it  has  the  tents  and 
all  that  is  necessary  to  save  lives  and  relieve 
suffering.  The  National  Guard  Is  ali^§ys 
ready  to  serve. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  destroy 
the  guard  as  we  know  It  today.  Nearly  all  of 
these  attempts  have  been  made  by  attempt- 
ing to  reorganize  this  citizen  volunteer  army, 
and.  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  to  make 
of  it  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  under  Federal  control.  All  of  these 
attempts  have  met  with  failure,  and  if  this 
monster  rears  It  ugly  head  in  the  future,  the 
Congress  must  see  that  any  plan  which  advo- 
cates the  federalization  of  the  National 
Guard  is  defeated. 

,  I  will  remind  you  that,  among  other  argu- 
ments, there  is  a  moral  Issue  Involved  here. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  deliberately 
subordinated  the  military  to  civilian  control. 
The  military  must  serve  the  people,  not  be 
served  by  the  people,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason.  History  Is  filled  with  the  dangers 
Inherent  in  building  a  military  monster  at 
the  expense  of  the  civilian  population.  You 
have  but  to  look  to  Germany  and  Japan  for 
the  most  recent  examples  of  the  disasters 
that  befall  a  nation  when  military  power  re- 
places civilian  authority. 

And  would  the  creation  of  a  federalized 
National  Guard  violate  the  principle  of 
States  rights?  I  say  that  It  certainly  would. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  contem- 
plated a  standing  army  as  the  only  Federal 
force.  Complete  federalization  would  violate 
the  principle  upon  which  the  States  bar- 
gained when  deciding  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  by  giving  to  the  Federal 
Government,  In  addition  to  its  standing 
army,  a  militia  over  which  the  States  would 
have  no  power  or  control  whatever.  No- 
where in  the  Constitution  Is  there  any  power 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  to  do  other 
than  raise  and  support  armies — and  only 
standing  armies  were  contemplated.     There 


Is  no  authority  to  raise  and  support  a  Federal 
militia. 

The  Governors  of  each  State  have  the  right 
to  commlssloi)  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guard.  They  have  control  over  the  guard. 
I  recall  very  definitely  during,  the  course  of 
the  Congress  last  year  that  I  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  battled  the  vicious 
and  Insidious  efforts  to  completely  federalize 
the  guard  in  time  of  peace  by  those  more 
Interested  in  politics  than  In  our  national 
defense.  The  guard  constitutes  a  citadel  of 
States'  rights.  It  Ls  one  of  the  checks  and 
balances  provided  by  our  Tonstltutlon  to 
maintain  States'  rights.  It  Is  the  one  mili- 
tary organization  in  our  country  which  In 
time  of  crisis  will  be  available  to  prevent 
military  usurpation  or  military  dictatorship, 
which  pray  God  may  never  come  to  this  land. 

To  federalize  the  guard  would  place  all 
military  power  In  the  Central  Government — 
a  mistake  made  by  our  friends  and  neighbors 
In  Central  and  South  America  and  often  re- 
sulting in  the  overthrow  of  civilian  govern- 
ment in  those  countries. 

Last  year  we  met  with  an  early  defeat  In 
the  Congress  when  we  were  battling  efforts 
of  selfish  Interest  to  expand  Federal  controls 
so  as  to  take  over  completely  our  State-con- 
trolled National  Guard.  Later  I  presented 
another  bill  to  Congress  to  provide  for  our 
military  resarves  and  our  National  Guard, 
and,  after  tefriflc  efforts,  we  were  victorious, 
and  the  National  Guard  remains  today,  as  It 
has  remained  during  Its  300  years  of  history, 
still  under  State  control. 

Today  America  fa^;^  an  emergency  unique 
in  our  history.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  a  potential  danger  threatens  our  land: 
but  It  is  the  flrst  time  that  war  could  come 
to  our  country  swiftly  and  devastatlngly  by 
guided  missiles  and  by  atomic  weapons  deliv- 
ered by  Jet  aircraft. 

I  want  to  make  myself  clearly  understood. 
I  do  not  say  that  war  Is  Imminent;  but  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  danger  exists. 
This  is  true  because  of  Russia  and  of  a  coali- 
tion of  armed  totalitarian  states  which  con- 
tinue to  create  tenseness  that  maintains  the 
world  In  a  state  of  uneasy  peace.  This  Is 
true  despite  the  meetings  at  the  summit  and 
Russian  smiles  and  handshakes.  It  Is  true 
de!!plte  the  release  of  prisoners  by  Russia  and 
Red  China,  the  offer  of  a  propaganda  peace 
treaty,  the  return  of  a  Finnish  naval  base 
wrongfully  seized  and  other  seemingly  peace- 
ful overtures. 

Our  country  has  a  long  history  of  being 
misled  by  such  apparently  kind  actions.  In 
my  opinion,  we  must  again  look  to  the  past 
and  realize  that  our  natural  desire  for  peace 
has  often  closed  our  eyes  to  the  facts  of  the 
present.  So  long  as  RuEsla.  Red  China,  and 
their  satellites  continue  to  trouble  the  world 
by  propaganda  and  infiltration — so  long  as 
these  nations  remain  armed  to  the  teeth — 
then  free  nations  have  no  choice  but  to  look 
to  their  own  security. 

Of  course.  I  dont  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  without  adequate  de- 
fenses at  the  present  time.  Our  active  forces 
are  the  largest  we  have  ever  bad  In  times 
short  of  actual  war.  They  are  In  a  high  state 
of  readiness  and  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
weapons,  but.  t>ecau8e  we  cannot  ever  know 
the  detailed  plans  of  the  Communist  dicta- 
tors, we  cannot  precisely  gage  their  Inten- 
tions. It  would  be  folly,  therefore,  if  we 
overlooked  a  single  area  of  our  defenses  which 
should  be  strengthened  In  planning  against 
the  possibility  of  a  surprise  attack. 

During  the  last  17  years,  I  have  sponsored 
practically  every  bit  of  legislation  which  has 
passed  our  Congress  having  for  Its  purpose 
the  building  up  of  our  military  Reserves  and 
our  National  Guard.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  almost  every  one  of  these  bills  were  In- 
troduced by  me.  The  latest  measure,  of 
cotu-se,  was  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955, 
which  passed  the  Congress  last  year  after  the 
bitterest  battle  in  the  Congress.  This  bIM 
seeks  to  provide  for  far  better  training  and 


for  higher  standards  for  our  National  ChMrd 

and  oiu-  military  Reserves.  Enemies  of  na- 
tional defense  and  mlsgxilded  Veformers 
fought  us  from  all  sides.  Hardly  had  the  bill 
been  signed  by  the  President  before  theae 
aamt  force*  which  had  made  an  all-out  effort 
In  the  Congress  to  wreck  this  legislation, 
began  to  proclaim  Ita  failure.  Within  30 
days  after  the  law  had  gone  Into  effect.  I 
read  speeches  reported  In  the  press  and  re- 
ceived letters  from  people  condemning  the 
act  because  of  Its  inadequacy  and  saying  that 
it  would  not  work.  Recently.  I  heard  a  radio 
address  by  our  own  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
in  which  he  stated  the  draft  would  be  neces- 
sary because  of  the  failure  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  of  1955  to  produce  the  number 
desired. 

We  have  heard  witnesses  before  my  com- 
mittee— the  Armed  Services  Committee — In 
the  Congress,  testify  about  our  military  Re- 
serves and  our  National  Guard  as  to  how  this 
program  Is  working.  I  placed  figures  in  the 
CoNCEXssioNAL  Reco«d  to  show  how  the  pro- 
gram U  working  under  the  new  act — I  tell 
you  today  that  the  act  U  working  and  that 
the  results  thus  far  have  been  most  encour- 
aging. If  the  entire  act  were  implemented 
as  of  today.  I  am  satisfied  the  National  Guard 
and  the  active  portion  of  our  Army  Reserve 
would  in  a  short  time  excee<l  700.000  men, 
and  these  men,  outside  of  son-.e  of  the  guard 
members,  would  have  the  benefit  of  active 
training  In  the  regular  esta  olLshment  fol- 
lowed by  an  active  period  of  training  in  the 
Reserves. 

This  Nation  must  have  an  adequate  force 
of  Ualned  civilian  manpower.  Without  it, 
we  win  have  no  organized  Reserve  strength. 
Find  me  a  military  expert  who  will  seriously 
argue  against  the  concept  of  the  properly  bal- 
anced defense  forces — land,  sea.  and  air. 
all  with  strong  citizen  vohinteer  Reserve 
units,  together  with  a  strong  supporting 
economy.     You  will  look  In  vain. 

What  we  need  Is  a  flexible  and  dynamic 
program,  taking  full  advantage  of  our  native 
genius  for  mechanics,  and  bas-Kl  on  a  healthy, 
expanding  economy.  This  country  will  never 
subject  Its  citizens  to  a  subhuman  living 
standard  In  order  to  maintain  a  vast  military 
structure  which  devours  the  productive 
wealth  of  an  entire  nation.  This  Is  a  prac- 
tice in  which  the  present  rulers  of  Russia 
and  Red  China  excel.  We  can  answer  the 
threat  to  our  security  implied  In  their  enor- 
mous military  machines  by  continuing  to 
make  our  active  forces  the  finest  anywhere, 
and  by  backing  them  up  with  a  strong  and 
potent  Reserve  and  National  Guard — one  that 
Is  able  to  move  into  action  swiftly. 

Our  Reserve  Installation  program  Is  moving 
forward  nicely  at  the  present  time.  Several 
years  ago  we  provided  $250  million  for  the 
purpose  of  building  armorle:)  and  air  instal- 
lations for  our  guard  and  our  Reserves.  This 
money  has  been  expended:  and  only  recently 
we  provided  an  additional  $250  million  to 
continue  this  program.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port to  you  that  the  program  is  now  ap- 
proaching the  point  that  we  can  soon  say 
It  Is  one-half  completed.  To  provide  the 
matching  funds  for  the  States  for  guard 
armories  and  the  money  needed  for  the 
Reserve  armories,  we  will  require  a  toUl  of  91 
billion.  While  we  have  had  some  trouble  In 
obtaining  the  release  of  some  of  this  money 
by  the  executive  department  after  It  has 
been  appropriated,  I  can  ssy  that  the  Con- 
gress is  enthusiastically  behind  this  program 
of  providing  installations  for  guard  and  Re- 
serve training. 

The  Parrtngton  bill  to  allow  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Guard  to  enter  State- 
operated  retirement  aystems  la  a  good  bill 
and  should  paas  the  Congress.  It  will  give 
retirement  advantages  to  some  24,000  em- 
ployees of  the  NaUonal  Guard  throughout 
the  country. 

Another  meastire  pending  In  the  Congress 
Is  a  bill  to  provide  readjustment  pay  to  guard 


and  Paaerve  oiBoera  who  taaTe  aerred  a  time 
on  active  duty  and  who  are  returned  to  in- 
active duty  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
and  without  their  request.  Thla  measure 
should,  in  my  Judgment,  be  extended  to  cover 
enlisted  men  in  the  same  stattis.  In  this 
event  it  will  provide  the  needed  financial 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  readjust  them- 
selves in  civilian  life  when  their  active-duty 
period  is  termiiuited. 

And  now.  let  me  speak  briefly  of  the  his- 
tory of  Louisiana's  Militia,  now  the  Louisiana 
National  Guard.  This  history  dates  back 
more  than  200  years. 

When  the  first  colony  of  New  Orleans  in 
the  Province  of  Louisiana  was  established  by 
France  in  1717.  Governor  Bienville  found  it 
necessary  to  call  upon  a  local  militia  to  as- 
sist the  inadequate  garrison  of  French  troops 
required  to  preserve  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  colony. 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  reclaimed  Loui- 
siaiui  from  Spain  in  1803  and  then  almost 
immediately  sold  the  vast  territory  to  the 
United  States,  it  was  the  militia,  called  the 
volunteer  battalion  and  consisting  of  well 
over  300  American  and  French  citizen  sol- 
diers, which  was  called  upon  to  take  over  at 
New  Orleans  until  the  arrival  of  United 
States  troops.  At  the  Place  d 'Amies  In  New 
Orleans  marking  the  official  transfer  of  Loui- 
siana from  France  to  America,  this  volunteer 
battalion  stood  at  attention  as  the  Fleur  de 
Lis  of  Prance  was  replaced  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  the  United  States. 

On  October  6,  1814.  the  Governor  of  Loui- 
siana received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  orders  to  hold  In  readiness  for 
Inunediate  service  a  corps  of  1,000  militia 
infantry. 

This  regiment  of  1,000  was  divided  into  2 
battalions  which  were  organized  and 
equipped  without  delay,  and  9  days  later  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson  asked  Governor  Claiborne 
for  this  entire  force. 

In  the  memorable  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
in  1815  the  forces  of  Jean  Lafitte  and  his 
pirates  Joined  with  the  Regulars  and  the 
militia  in  routing  the  British. 

A  regiment  of  Louisiana  Militia  Infantry 
was  among  those  units  participating  with 
General  Taylor's  forces  in  Texas  in  1846. 
which  action  finally  drove  all  the  Mexican 
forces  out  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  newly  organized  units  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Militia  were  soon  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  units  of  the  Louisiana  Militia  have  gone 
down  in  history.  Do  you  remember  these? 
The  Washington  Artillery,  Louisiana  Grays. 
Louisiana  Cadets,  Sarsfield  Rifles,  Orleans 
Cadets.  Crescent  Rifles,  and  the  Zouaves  to 
name  only  a  few. 

Many  of  these  famed  companies  such  a« 
the  Washington  Artillery  fOught  with  honor 
and  distinction  from  Bull  Run  in  1861  to 
Appomattox  in  1865. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  in 
1898.  Louisiana  Militia  units  were  among  the 
flrst  to  respond  to  President  McKinley's  call 
for  volunteers. 

Following  the  war  with  Spain,  the  Louisi- 
ana Militia  was  reorganized  and  largely  as  a 
result  of  excellent  training  and  equipment 
received  thereafter  the  Louisiana  Guard  was 
among  the  first  called  upon  when  President 
Wilson  called  General  Pershing  to  command 
a  punitive  expedition  on  the  Mexican  border 
against  Pancho  Villa. 

Even  before  the  declaration  of  hostilities 
in  World  War  I.  the  Louisiana  National  Guard 
went  Into  action.  The  Washington  Artillery 
was  called  out  a  week  before  the  declaration 
of  war  to  patrol  both  facilities  and  the  levees 
at  New  Orleans. 

Troops  ojf  the  Louisiana  National  Ohiard 
thereafter  served  in  eight  major  campaigns 
in  Franca  from  Lunevllle  to  the  lieuse- 
Argonne. 

Again  in  World  War  n,  the  Louisiana  Na- 
tional Guard  responded  to  a  call  to  duty  and 


its  units  served  with  distinction  In  both 
Etirope  and  the  Pacific. 

What  was  once  considered  to  be  oxir  favor- 
able geographic  location  now  has  become 
meaningless.  Today,  distance  between  p>o- 
tential  enemies  has  literally  been  annihi- 
lated. Ocean  barriers  and  distance  vanished 
as  protective  factors  with  the  arrival  of  the 
intercontinental  Jet  bomber.  Today  war 
could  come  to  us  unannounced,  traveling  on 
the  wings  of  supersonic  speed.  If  such  a 
war  ever  does  come  upon  us,  we  will  be  court- 
ing disaster  if  we  cannot  mobilize  effectively 
and  relatively  smoothly.  In  the  shock  of 
such  a  conflict,  we  would  not  have  time  for 
picking  and  choosing  our  way  to  readiness. 
We  must  be  as  close  to  100  percent  ready  as 
we  can  get — without  being  on  a  full  wartime 
footage. 

In  terms  of  today,  we  require  a  clear 
understanding,  once  and  for  all.  that  we 
shall  never  again  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  our  time  in  mobilizing.  Time  may  well 
become  the  key  to  this  Nation's  survival. 
Both  otir  manpower  and  our  industrial  power 
must  be  geared  to  this  fact.  As  the  first  line 
of  national  defense,  the  National  Guard  must 
be  supported  by  all  of  our  efforts.  We  must 
make  sufficient  appropriations  available  so 
it  will  not  lack  in  equipment  or  facilities. 
And  as  I  have  said,  we  must  continue  with 
our  education  of  the  American  youth  so  that 
volunteers  for  the  Guard  will  not  be  wanting. 

When  I  come  back  to  my  home  State  and 
meet  with  the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Nation  Guard,  when  I  travel  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  visit  with  other  National 
Guard  members  and.  above  all.  when  I  recall 
the  glorious  history  of  the  National  Guard,  X 
have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  America. 
What  is  past  is  prologiie. 


Calif  oraia's  Opposition  to  Upper  Colorado 
Boondof fie  Baaed  on  Protection  of  Her 
Water  Ri^htt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirOftNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday.  February  20, 1956 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  foot- 
ball  field  is  slightly  more  than  an  acre 
of  ground.  Cover  it  a  foot  deep  with 
water  and  you  would  have  about  an 
acre-foot  of  water.  Cover  it  with  a  tower 
of  water  11.000  miles  high,  and  you  have 
an  idea  of  the  amount  of  water  parched 
southern  California  will  lose  if  the  up- 
per Colorado  Basin  storsige  project  is 
built  as  now  planned. 

Imagine  a  canal  wide  enough  and  deep 
enough  to  float  the  world's  biggest  ship, 
the  Navy's  new  aircraft  carrier  Forrestal. 
Imagine  that  canal  stretching  from  New 
York  City  to  Los  Angeles.  During  Just 
1  year,  enough  of  the  Colorado  River's 
water  to  fill  it  could  be  stopped  from 
flowing  downstream  at  the  project's  gi- 
gantic Qlen  Canyon  Dam. 

That  is  water  that  could  not  be  used 
by  southern  California.  Arizona,  and  Ne- 
vada because  it  would  be  withheld  up- 
stream and  never  reach  them. 

All  this  is  true  because  the  multl- 
billion-dollar  project  is  designed  to  put 
approximately  48  million  acre-feet  of 
water  in  storage  behind  dams  in  Colo- 
rado. Utah,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico. 
Another  10  naiillion  acre-feet  of  water 
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would  be  dioipated  Into  thin  air  by 
evaporation  during  storage.  The  bill 
before  this  Congress  seeks  to  authorize  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  overall  proj- 
ect. Authorization  of  additional  phases 
would  be  sought  later. 

In  all.  58  million  acre-feet  of  water 
would  not  flow  down  the  Colorado  River 
from  the  upper  basin  States  of  Wyom- 
ing. Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado  to 
the  lower  basin  States  of  Arizona.  Ne- 
rada.  and  California. 

Yet  so  vital  Is  this  water  In  the  lower 
basin  that  even  today  arid  Arizona  and 
California  are  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  litigating  their  rights  to 
it. 

California  agrees  that  the  upper  basin 
Is  entitled  to  use  some  of  that  58  million 
acre-feet,  but  contends  that  most  of  it 
must  be  left  flowing  down  to  the  lower 
basiiy  under  provisions  of  a  solemn  con- 
tract entered  into  by  these  seven  States 
in  1922  known  as  the  Colorado  River 
compact. 

California's  basic  position  Is  that  she 
conforms  to  the  compact  and  must  in- 
sist that  the  States  of  the  upper  basin 
and  the  Federal  Govenunent  do  likewise 
in  the  planning  and  administration  of 
the  storage  project.  California  thus  is 
fighting  only  to  preserve  rights  to  water 
she  already  has  and  not  for  any  new 
and  additional  water  rights. 

Relying  on  these  existing  rights.  Cali- 
fornia carefully  invested  between  one- 
half  and  three-quarter  billion  dollars  of 
local  money,  not  Federal  money,  for 
water  projects  calculated  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  her  share  of  the  Colorado 
River.  Thereby,  southern  California 
was  transformed  from  a  semidesert  into 
an  oasis  constituting  one  of  the  Nations 
key  economic  and  agricultural  regions, 
supporting  millions  who  migrated  to 
her  borders  from  less  hospitable  climates. 

As  southern  California  continues  to 
grow,  her  need  for  water  becomes  great- 
er, not  less.  Should  the  bleak  day  ever 
come  when  her  Colorado  River  water 
supply  is  cut  off,  on  that  day  the  jobs  of 
the  millions  she  supports  will  vanish 
and  the  value  of  everything  they  own 
that  cannot  be  transported  to  another 
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SENAH 

Ti  ESDAY,  February  21, 1956 

The  Chaplain.  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  Ood  Almighty,  who  amidst  the 
shifting  sands  of  time  standest  sure  and 
whose  throne  Is  forever  steadfast,  though 
often  obscured  by  earthbom  clouds,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art  God. 
O  Thou  Light  that  foUowest  all  our 
way,  we  would  yield  to  Thee  the  flicker- 
ing torch  of  our  doubts,  our  fears,  our 
willfulness,  and  our  moral  failure.  At 
this  high  altar  In  the  temple  of  public 
service,  maintain  In  us.  we  beseech  Thee, 
fidelity  to  our  possible  best,  knowing  that 
of  those  to  whom  much  has  been  given 
much  win  be  required.  lift  us  to  great- 
ness to  match  these  days.   In  Thy  provi- 


part  of  the  country  will  be  lost  com- 
pletely and  forever. 

That  is  why  Califomians  in  Congress 
are  fighting  so  hard  to  prevent  spending 
billions  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  build  the  upper  Colorado  project  in 
such  a  manner  as  merely  to  transport 
the  oasis  of  southern  California  to  Wy- 
oming, Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 
In  the  process,  financial  ruin  would  be 
imposed  on  almost  6  million  southern 
Califomians.  These  States  can  plan 
their  projects  without  this  disastrous  re- 
sult and  California  demands  that  they 
do  so. 

The  reason  they  have  failed  so  far  to 
do  it  is  clear.  To  find  a  common  groimd 
for  agreement  amongst  themselves,  each 
of  the  upper  basin  States  had  to  accept 
every  project,  good,  bad,  or  Indifferent, 
any  of  the  others  asked  for.  They  ended 
up  with  a  monstrosity  that  did  not  fit 
the  interpretations  and  meaning  oJ  the 
Colorado  River  compact.  Rather  than 
recede,  they  adopted  a  technique  of 
twisting,  straining,  and  distorting?  the 
compact  in  an  attempt  to  stretch  it  over 
the  monstrosity. 

The  reason  they  have  adopted  this 
technique  is  not  so  clear.  To  understand 
It  requires  some  knowledge  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  and  the  situation 
that  produced  it. 

Early  in  this  century  southern  Cali- 
fornia already  had  begim  its  miraculous 
expansion  in  population,  agriculture,  and 
industry.  A  water  shortage  was  faced, 
and  Los  Angeles  began  reaching  up  Into 
the  Owens  Valley  for  water  to  be  trans- 
ported through  an  aqiieduct  over  100 
miles  long.  Even  then,  men  of  vision 
foresaw  water  needs  beyond  those  satia- 
ble from  the  Owens  Valley  and  began 
talk  of  more  ambitious  plans — plans 
which  one  day  would  result  in  such  great 
works  as  Hoover  Dam,  Davis  and  Parker 
Dams,  the  All-Amcrlcan  Canal,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District's  vast  Colo- 
rado River  aqueduct  with  its  extensions 
reaching  even  as  far  as  San  Diego. 

Meanwhile  the  upper-basin  States 
were  experiencing  little  growth  or  prog- 
ress. A  Supreme  Court  decision  had  laid 
down  a  rule  of  law  respecting  use  of  river 


waters  which  said  that  whoever  flrst  be- 
gins using  them  obtains  a  right  to  con- 
tinued use  that  cannot  be  taken  away 
by  someone  who  later  wants  to  use  the 
same  water.  The  upper  States  foresaw 
burgeoning  southern  California  acquir- 
ing first  rights  to  almost  all  the  river's 
water  before  they  were  able  to  appro- 
priate uses  themselves. 

In  this  circumstance,  according  to  the 
language  of  Delph  Carpenter.  Colorado's 
negotiator  of  the  compact: 

The  upper  States  had  but  one  alternative, 
that  of  using  every  menns  to  retard  develop- 
ment In  the  lower  States  until  the  uses 
within  the  upper  States  have  reached  their 
maxlmiun. 

And  that  exactly  is  what  they  did. 
The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  author- 
izing Hoover  Dam  was  stalled  In  Con- 
gress for  almost  10  years  by  the  ob- 
structive tactics  of  upper-basin  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  It  was  passed  only 
after  tribute  had  been  extracted  from 
California  and  the  lower  basin  in  the 
following  manner: 

First,  imposing  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  which  removed  at  least  T'.i 
million  acre-feet  of  water  from  appro- 
priation by  them:  and 

Second,  requiring  the  California  Leg- 
islature to  pass  a  law  further  limiting 
the  amount  of  water  to  which  the  State 
could  acquire  first  rights. 

The  net  effect  was  to  place  on  Cali- 
fornia a  limit  of  slightly  less  than  5 ',2 
million  acre-feet  of  water  per  year  that 
she  could  use.  Thus  limited,  the  State 
had  to  jettison  many  desirable  projects. 
Nevertheless.  California  wen  to  work 
and  tailored  her  developments  on  the 
river  strictly  to  the  limitations  and  to 
the  Intent  and  meaning  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact.  Even  with  only  a  iwr- 
tlon  of  the  great  dreamed-of  projects 
built,  no  place  in  time  or  history  has 
experienced  developments  of  water  re- 
sources'comparable  in  scope  and  mag- 
niflcance  to  those  of  southern  California. 

It  is  the  water  rights  which  underlie 
those  developments  that  Califomians 
seek  to  protect  when  they  oppose  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project 
and  charge  that  it  tramples  these  rights. 


dence  may  this  dear  land  of  liberty,  with 
all  its  privilege  and  power,  be  the  quarry 
'whence  shall  be  fashioned  the  white 
stones  of  a  new  order  whose  alabaster 
cities  shall  gleam  undimmed  by  human 
want  and  Woe.  We  ask  it  in  the  Re- 
deemer's name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Jomvsoiv  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  February  20,  1956,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (S.  2286)   to  amend  the 


Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  utilization  of  privately 
owned  sliipping  services  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  privately 
owned  motor  vehicles  of  certain  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R.  101.  An  act  relating  to  the  admins 
Istratlon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  section  9.  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  of 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1038: 

H.  R.  1779.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Juniper  division  of  the 
Waplnltla  Federal  reclamation  project. 
Oregon: 

H.  R.  aioe.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  laws 
relating    to    professional    examinations    for 


promotion  of  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force; 

H  R  2111.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t.irles  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force  to  cause  to  be  published  official  reg- 
isters for  their  respective  services: 

H  R.  4656.  An  act  relating  to  the  Lumbee 
Indians  of  North  Carolina: 

H  R  5862.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  United  States  dUtrtct  courts  to  ad- 
judicate certain  claims  of  Federal  employees 
for  the  recovery  of  fees,  salaries,  or  compen- 
sation; 

H.  R.6643.  An  act  to  amend  the  reclama- 
tion laws  to  provide  that  excess  lands  ac- 
quired by  foreclosure  or  Inheritance  may 
receive  water  temporarily  for  6  years; 

H.  R.  6904.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
National  Monument:  and 

H.R.  8710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Armed 
Services  Prociirement  Act  of  1947. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  101.  An  act  relaUng  to  the  admin- 
Istratlon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
section  9.  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939; 

H.  R.  1779.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Juniper  division  of  the 
Waplnltla  Federal  reclamation  project. 
Oregon; 

H.  R.  46S6.  An  act  relating  to  the  Lumbee 
Indians  of  North  Carolina; 

H.  R.  6643.  An  act  to  amend  the  reclama- 
tion laws  to  provide  that  excess  lands  ac- 
quired by  foreclosure  or  Inheritance  may  re- 
ceive wate4^  temporarily  for  5  years;  and 

H.  R.  6904.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  2108.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  laws 
relating  to  professional  examinations  for 
promotion  of  medical,  dental,  and  veteri- 
nary officers  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force; 

H.R.  2111.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force  to  cause  to  be  published  official  regis- 
ters for  their  respective  services;  and 

H.  R.  8710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  6862.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  United  States  district  courts  to  ad- 
judicate certain  claims  of  Federal  employees 
for  the  recovery  of  fees,  salaries,  or  com- 
pensation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EaCECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Amkitdment  or  Missing  PnsoNS  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  further  and  make  permanent  the 
Missing  Persons  Act,  as  amended  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report   of    Cont»acts    Negotiated    bt    the 
Coast  Guard  in  Experimental.  Dxvelop- 

MEMIAL,  OB  ReSEABCH  WORK 

A  letter  from  the  Commandant,  United 
States  Coast  Guard.  Washington.  D.  C.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  con- 
tracts executed  orr- negotiated  for  experi- 
mental, developmental,  or  research  work,  or 
for  the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies for  experimentation,  development,  re- 
search, or  test,  by  the  Coast  Guard,  for  the 
period  July  1,  1955,  through  December  31. 
1955  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Aunrr  or  Sons  of  Union  Veterans 
or  the  Civil  War 

A  letter  from  the  ,  commander  in  chief. 
Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  audit  of  that  organization, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1955  (with 
accompanying  documents):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Training  of  Federal  Employees  at  Pctblic  or 
Private  Facilities 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Washington.  D.  C. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  training  of  Federal  em- 
ployees at  public  or  private  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Lehman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Security  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  2  minutes  on  statements. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  rights  of  the  States  under  the  aist 
amendment  to  control  the  sale  of  such 
beverages.  At  a  time  when  1  out  of  10 
drinkers  is  becoming  an  alcoholic  there 
should  be  no  encouragement  to  Increase  the 
use  of  such  beverages.  Children  and  youth 
are  being  misled  to  consider  them  harmless. 
especially  by  the  powerful  audio  and  visual 
suggestions  of  radio  and  television. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Dlllard,  L.  Prazer  Banks.  R.  H. 
Hurlbert,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Ounter,  C.  V. 
Swindle,  Dorothy  Phillips.  Mrs.  E.  L. 
McRee.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Wllklns.  Un.  H.  O. 
Jahnsey,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Williams,  Mrs.  W. 
K.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Stover,  Mrs. 
Wm.  C.  Brannan,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ouyton. 
Mrs.  Walter  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  J.  B.  San- 
sing,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sharp.  Edgar  Keenon. 
Mrs.  T.  P.  Chappie.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Trlbble. 
Mrs.  Fred  O.  Key,  Mrs.  Hayden  McCain. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Breckenridge,  Mrs.  Robert  D. 
Elby,  Mrs.  John  B.  Vaughn,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Anita  P.  Murphy.  Cynthia  Rice.  Jane 
M.  Palmer,  Mrs.  John  Blakely,  May 
Grace  Douglas,  Bstele  Whorton,  Katie 
C.  Williams,  Lucille  Rucker,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Tower.  Birmingham. 


PROHIBITION  OF  ALCOHOUC  BEV- 
ERAGE ADVERTISING  IN  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE— PETITION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
within  recent  days  the  Committees  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  held 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  transporta- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in 
interstate  commerce.  I  have  received 
many  petitions  relating  to  this  subject, 
signed  by  literally  thousands  of  people  in 
my  State. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  petition 
from  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of 
Birmingham,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dillard.  with  a 
relatively  short  list  of  signers,  but  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  outstanding 
citizens  of  the  Birmingham  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.that  the  peti- 
tion and  Ust  of  names  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PSTITIOM 

To   Our   Senator)   and   Representative*   in 

Congress: 

We,  the  tmdersigned,  respectfully  petition 
you  to  exercise  the  proper  discretion  vested 
In  you  by  passing  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverage  adver- 
tising in  interstate  commerce,  and  its  broad- 
casting over  the  air,  a  practice  which  nullifles 


RESOLUTIONS   OF  TRUCK-TRAILER 
MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  LANGE:R.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in 
the  Record  two  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Truck -Trailer  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Edgewater  Park.  Miss.,  favor- 
ing the  construction  of  an  atom-powered 
trailership  and  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  m.  in  Support  or  H.  R.  8280 

Whereas  a  bill,  H.  R.  8289,  calling  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  construct  an  atom- 
powered  trailership.  as  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  annual 
state  of  the  Union  message,  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  by  Representative 
James  E.  Van  Zanot,  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
and 

Whereas  the  mission  of  this  trailership 
would  be  to  cruise  the  ports  of  the  world  and 
demonstrate  to  peoples  in  foreign  countries 
the  peacetime  applications  of  atomic  energy 
being  developed  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  exhibition  ship  would  be  con- 
structed as  a  trailership,  with  exhibits  housed 
In  truck  trailers  that  could  be  ramped  ashore 
or  aboard  at  any  port,  regardless  of  port 
facilities;  and 

Whereas   the   membership   of  the  Truck- 
Trailer  Manufacturers'  Association  views  this  ■ 
iwoposal   as    a   powerful,    positive   force   for 
maintaining    world    peace:    Now,    therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Truck- 
Traller  Manufacturers*  Association,  assem- 
bled this  25th  day  of  1956  in  Edgewater  Park. 
Miss.,  for  their  15th  annual  convention,  do 
hereby  respectfully  urge  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  lend  their  support  to  H.  R.  8289. 

Resolution  IV,  in  Support  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  Recommendations 

Whereas  the  Hoover  Commission  has  made 
a  diligent  study  of  ecoxK>my  In  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

Whereas  the  Hoover  Commission's  18  spe- 
cific reports  contain  314  recommendations 
that  can  be  put  into  effect  In  part  through 
administrative  and  in  part  through  congres- 
sional action;  and 

Whereas  the  funetlcming  of  oar  OoTem- 
ment  will  be  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of 
these  recommendations:  and 
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Whereas  the  money*  saved  through  the 
economies  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission can  be  used  either  to  reduce  the 
national  debt,  provide  the  basis  for  a  down- 
ward adjustment  of  taxes,  or  for  needed  Im- 
provements such  as  highways,  schools,  and 
other  desirable  public  worlLs:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  wish  of  the  Truck- 
Trailer  Manufactvirers'  Association,  assem- 
bled at  Edgewater  Park,  Miss.,  this  25th  day 
of  January  1956.  that  various  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission  be  adopted 
by  either  administrative  action,  when  pos- 
sible, and  by  congressional  action,  when 
required. 

ALASKA  MENTAL  HEALTH  BTLI^- 
RESOLUnON  OP  ALASKA  BOARD 
OP  HEALTH 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Alaska  Board  of  Health,  Juneau.  Alaska, 
favoring  the  enactment  of  the  so-cailed 
Alaska  mental  health  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  bt  Alaska  Eo'tits  or  Health  R« 

H.  R.  6376  (Alaska  Mental  Health  Bill) 

Whereas  the  Alaska  Board  of  Health  is 
deeply  and  vitally  concerned  with  the 
health  problems  of  the  Territory:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment,  under 
the  organic  act  of  the  Territory,  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  in  Alaska:  and 

Whereas  the  commitment  and  hospltal- 
latation  procedures  now  in  use  are  danger- 
ously antiquated;   and 

Whereas  the  Al.iska  Department  of 
Health,  the.  Alaska  LeglElature.  and  the 
peoples  of  the  Territory  have  demonstrated 
their  desire  for  corrective  legislation  from 
Con:;reEs:    and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress, H.  R.  6376.  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  modern  legal  commitment  and 
hospitalization  procedures;  administration 
of  the  act,  and  gradual  assumption  of  finan- 
cial responslbUity  for  the  mental  health 
program,  by  the  Territorial  government; 
and  provision  for  the  construction  and 
equipping  of  hospital  and  related  facilities: 
and 

Whereas  thU  bill  wiU  authorize  Alaska  to 
administer  her  own  mental  health  pro- 
grams: Be  it  therefore 

Xetolved.  That  the  Alaska  Board  of  Health 
urges  that  this  legislation,  so  badly  needed, 
be  passed  and  approved  without  delay;  and 
be  it  further 

itssolMrd,  That  the  board  of  health  direct* 
the  oommlssloner  of  health  to  forward 
eoplea  of  this  resolution  to  the  Department 
ol  Jviatlce.  Department  of  the  Intertor,  De- 
partment of  Health.  Bduoatlon.  and  Welfare. 
Ctovernor  of  Alaaka.  DelecaU  I.  L.  Ba«tlbtt. 
Bureau  of  the  Budiet,  aiMI  eiMh  Seaator  and 
AepreeenUUve  oC  the  Mth  Ooayeee  «ou- 
eerned. 

Adopted    at    Juneau,    Alaaka,    board    ot 
tMalta  Aeeitac.  Ootoher  la.  ISM. 
Aaa  MaariM.  M.  O.. 
Chutfmmn,  Membrr,  rutrd  DivUttoH, 
A.  B.  PmouNv 

JVrmber  Ftnt  Dttiaton. 

BraOM    A.    QILLAM. 

Member,  rourth  IMvtiton. 
A.  J.  acuaau.  11.  D., 

Jf«mb«r-«t-I.«rfe. 


RBSOLUnONS  OP  NSW  RAMF6HIRS 

DENTAL  socnmr 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent, and  a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  lA  the  Record,  two  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  New  Hampshire  Dental 
Society,  relating  to  appropriations  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  or  New  Hampsrise  Dental 
Society 

■esolution  1 

Whereas  the  amount  of  money  allotted  for 
dental  research  has  in  the  past  been  Inade- 
quate; and 

Whereas  the  funds  recommended  for  the 
next  year  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  Is  les.*! 
than  2 '4  percent  of  the  money  recommended 
for  (general  health  research:  and 

Whereas  the  incidence  of  dental  disease  is 
almost  universal ;  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  allotted  to  dental  research  be  incrensed 
to  an  amount  in  keeping  with  its  importance. 

assoLtmoN  a 

Whereas  the  present  quarters  for  the  Den- 
tal Research  Institute  Is  greatly  overcrowd- 
ed: and 

Whereas  the  ConRress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  Dental  Research  Building  8 
years  ago;  and 

Whereas  funds  for  stich  a  building  have  not 
been  appropriated:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  sufflclent  funds  be  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Dental  Research  Bulldlnc;. 
Dr.  Plotd  K.  WtLLUMS. 

Secretary. 


THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM—RESOLUTIONS FROM  MIN- 
NESOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
J&nuary  31,  1956.  I  placed  in  the  Recokd 
a  list  of  county  officials  In  all  parts  of 
Minnesota  who  had  sent  me  resolutions 
regarding  the  urgent  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive, large-scale,  and  long-term 
highway  program.  I  wish  to  add  to  this 
list  five  additional  resolutions  I  have 
received  endorsing  Federal-aid  highway 
legislation  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Three  of  those  resolutions,  from  the 
Moorhead  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Koochiching  and  Cottonwood  County 
Boards  of  Commissioners,  specifically 
endorse  the  Gore  bill.  8.  1048,  or  the 
Fallon  bill.  8.  8836. 

Two  other  resolutions,  from  Lac  qui 
Parla^County  Board  and  Mower  County 
Board,  do  not  specifically  support  any 
bUl.  but  do  urge  an  expanded  highway 
construction  protram  on  NaUonsl.  8Ute, 
and  local  levels.  A  similar  resolution  has 
been  received  from  the  Owatonna.  Minn., 
Central  Labor  Union,  and  Ihe  VlUage 
CouncU  of  Rothsay.  Minn. 


PRICE     SUPPORTS     ON     HONBY— 


EXCERPTS  PROM  RESOLUTIONS 


t 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RicoKD.  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, four  excerpts  from  resolutions 
passed  by  the  American  Beekeeping  FM- 
eratlon.  Inc.,  of  Cannon  FaUs.  Minn., 
endorsing  legislation  necessary  to  main* 
tain  price  supports  on  honey  at  their 
present  level. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

10 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  American  Beekeep- 
ing Federation  in  convention  assembled  this 
3flth  day  of  January  1986,  recugnizing  the 
great  need  for  research  In  the  marketing  of 
honey,  petition  the  proper  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  research  program  on 
honey  marketing  and  refer  this  matter  to  the 
councU  for  their  approval  and  support. 

11 

Whereas  since  the  parity  price  of  honey 
has  gradually  decreased  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  members  of  the  American  Bee- 
keeping Federaltun  In  order  to  maintain  the 
same  monetary  level  of  the  price  support  re- 
ceived for  honey,  do  hereby  Instruct  thetr 
officers  to  petition  the  proper  officials  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Aio'lculture  to 
support  honey  at  the  rate  of  80  percent  of 
parity. 

la 

Since  the  marketing  pattern  of  west  coast 
and  intcrmountaln  honey  has  changed  dur- 
ing the  past  tew  years,  thus  making  the  price 
differential  between  eastern  and  western 
honey  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  support  price  program  unnec- 
essary: Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Beekeeping 
Federation  in  convention  assembled  this 
26th  day  of  January  1956.  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  discontinuance  of  this  price 
differential  and  furthermore,  that  the  ofUcers 
of  this  organization  be  Instructed  to  petition 
the  proper  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture authorities  concerning  the  removal 
of  thU  differential. 

14 

Whereas  the  export-subsidy  program  lor 
honey  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
removal  of  stirplus  honey  in  the  past:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  officers  of  this  organ- 
ization be  Instructed  to  petition  the  proper 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cials fur  the  reinstatement  of  this  program, 
when  and  if  a  surplus  of  honey  is  apparent 
and  further  that  the  program  contain  re- 
strictions providing  for  resuictions  to  pre- 
vent speculation. 


FOREST  HYDROLOOIC  LABORA- 
TORY.   MINN.— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  1 
a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RscoRo,  and  appropriately  re« 
ferred.  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Min- 
nesota Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  giving  their  support  for  the  es- 
tablishment In  Mlimesota  of  a  Forest 
Hydrologic  Laboratory. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  ortiered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rscosa.  as  foUows: 
RswLmmN  PASan  Orrana  U.  IMS,  at  tns 

ANNVAI.    BTATI    COMVaKTION    or    TNI    MlH* 

NiaoTA    DrvistoN    or   tnc   Isaab   Walton 
LsAcvi  or  AMMuoa 

saTAausMusMT  or  a  roasxr  MTsaotoeic 

LABoaAToaT 

Whereas  the  Importance  of  eclenune 
knowtedf*  is  fundamental  to  the  proper  and 
wlae  uae  of  the  foreat  and  water  reeouroee 
of  Minnesota;  and 

Whereas  reeearch  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion of  forest  cover  to  the  availability,  qual- 
ity, and  quantity  of  water  for  doneatlc.  in- 
duatrtal,  and  agricultural  uae  la  lacking  and 
can  l>e  obtained  only  by  Initiating  a  broad 
and  cumpreheuslvc  research  program;  and 


Whereas  Minnesota  la  the  headquarters  of 
B  nationally  and  regionally  recognised  re- 
search organization,  the  Lake  States  Forest 
Experiment  SUtlon :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  the  Minnesota  Division,  endorses 
the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  Forest 
Hydrologic  Laboratory  in  Minnesota;  and 
that  the  League  take  the  initutive  in  vu-glng 
Federal  and  State  financial  support  for  such 
a  laboratory  to  tie  established  In  Minnesota 
by  the  Lake  SUtea  Forest  Bxperlmcnt  Sta- 
tion.   

RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  HOOVER 
COMMISSION  REPORT  RELATING 
TO  RURAL  ELECTRIPICATION 
ACT— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recoid,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Agra  Lite  Cooperative 
of  Benson.  Minn.,  expressing  their  op- 
position to  the  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  any  legislation  that  would  carry 
out.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  of  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  Hoover 
Commission  Report,  as  it  pertains  to  tiie 
Rural  Electrification  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  IIecoxo,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Hoover  Commission  Report, 
as  it  pertains  to  REA,  advocates  drastic 
changes  In  the  existing  law  which  governs 
the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  borrowers  that  qualify  to 
borrow  money  from  the  Government  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Rural  Electrification  Act;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
this  board  of  directors,  representing  nearly 
4,000  farmer  members,  that  the  recommen- 
daUons  contained  in  tlie  Hoover  Commiseion 
Report  for  changea  In  the  Rural  EHectrlfica- 
tion  Act  are  inimical  t3  the  future  welfare  of 
the  rural-electrification  program  and  wiU, 
If  adopted,  create  a  financial  burden  upon 
borrowers  which  would  result  In  their  even- 
tu-^l  financial  failure;  and 

Whereas  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
other  qualified  borrowers.  wiU  long  need  the 
security  afforded  by  their  present  ability  to 
borrow  money  on  a  long  term  basis  at  a  rela- 
tively low  rate  of  InUrest  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  obligation  placed  on  them  by  Con- 
gress to  i>dequately  supply  electric  power  to 
rural  residents:  Tlierefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
Agra  Lite  Cooperative  hereby  express  their 
complete  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  any 
legislation  by  the  Congresa  that  would  carry 
out.  In  whole  or  In  p^xrx,  any  ot  the  reoom- 
mendatluns  ooutainod  In  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission  Report  a*  It  pertaini  to  the  Rural 
Fectrlflratlon  act;  he  It  further 

Jtr.toiird .  Th<«t  roplM  of  thta  reeolut)on  be 
•tnt  to  aenator  Ksaaaa  J.  Thts.  Senator 
Hvanrr  M.  lloMriiatT,  and  Oonfreeamaa  M. 
CAMt  Anmmkm.  and  thai  they  be  requested 
to  Armly  oppoet  any  leffialation  that  may  be 
Invrodvtcvd  which  shell  be  deelf  ntd  to  ceviae 
the  Rural  Klectriacntton  Aet  In  any  way  aa 
reron^mended  In  the  Rooter  Commltsloa 
Report. 

EXTENSION  OP  SCHOOL  MILK  PRO- 
GRAM-^ ESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  resolution  adei^ted  by  the 
board  of  manaeers  of  the  Minnesota 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Inc.« 


endorsing  the  school  milk  program,  and 
recommending  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram through  June  30.  1958. 

There  bfeing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

REsoLtmoN  Adopted  bt  the  Boako  or  KIan- 
Aoeas  or  the  Minnesota  Concsxss  or  Pak- 

XNTS  AND  TEACHESS,  INC.,  AT  THZIX  MEETING 

Janttabt  23,  24,  19S0 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  make  Im- 
mediately available  sufficient  additional 
fluids  to  Insure  full  reimbursement  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956,  to  all 
schools  participating  In  the  widely  accepted 
special  school  milk  program;  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  extend  the  life  of 
the  special  school  milk  program  through 
Jtuie  30,  1958,  increasing  the  present  yearly 
appropriation  from  50  to  75  million  dollars: 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  proposed  f83  million 
appropriation  for  the  national  school  lunch 
program  is  woefully  inadequate  In  the  light 
of  increased  participation :  On  prevailing  food 
and  labor  costs  and  recommend  an  Increase 
to  S130  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1957. 


EXPANDED  FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM— STATEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  Statement  Issued  by  the  Min- 
nesota Department  df  Highways  on  the 
importance  to  Minnesota  of  an  expanded 
Federal  aid  highway  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
Statement  Re  Impoktance  or  Expanded  Fid- 

ESAL  An>  Highway  PaocaAM  to  Minncbota 

Every  State  highway  department,  and 
speclfleally  the  State  highway  department 
and  the  county  and  municipal  road  and 
street  authorities  of  Minnesota,  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  enactment  at  this  session 
of  Congresa  of  an  expanded  Federal  highway 
financing  procram  comparable  In  magnitude 
to  that  proposed  in  either  the  Oore  bill  or  the 
Fallon  bill  which  failed  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  last  session  of  Congresa. 

Public  support  for  a  program  of  this  kind 
Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  county  boards  of  conunlseloners 
In  the  State  have  already  adopted  support- 
ing resolutions,  as  Individual  boarda.  and  the 
State  Convention  of  the  Mlnneeota  Aaaocla- 
tlon  of  County  Commissioners,  held  In  Min- 
neapolis on  January  37  and  aS.  unanimously 
adopted  a  reaolutlon  demanding  early  aotlon 

OB  this  iMUt. 

DoubUtat,  at  Minnetout  RepreaeaUttves 
In  Oonirew.  you  are  already  aware  of  the  elose 
link  that  exUta  between  the  adoption  ot  the 
)>ropoeed  Prdera)  highway  program  and  the 
State  constitutional  ameadmeat  which  wlU 
be  submitted  to  popular  vote  In  November. 

At  the  outset,  I  mlRht  point  out  that  long* 
range  planning  for  the  kind  ot  highways  our 
people  and  our  Induatrlei  tlmply  have  to  have 
In  the  very  near  future  calls  tor  a  commit- 
ment by  CoagreM,  not  only  to  an  expanded 
annual  authorisation  tor  highway  construc- 
tion, but  tor  a  oommltmeat  to  provide  such 
highway  eonstruetlon  funds  over  a  longer 
continuing  period  than  the  customary  a  or  S 
years  tor  which  Pederal  aid  highway  author- 
isations have  been  made  In  the  past.  These 
long-range  commitments  are  essential  not 
only  to  Justify  the  necessary  plant  expansion, 
or  production  expansion,  of  the  producers  of 
such  critical  materials  as  steel  and  cement. 


but  also  in  order  to  make  it  poeelble  for  the 
States  to  proceed  with  the  procurement  of 
right-of-way  and  the  i»«p>aratlon  of  plans 
which  virlll  be  vitally  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  a  long-range  program. 

Recently  when  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment, for  the  first  time  In  its  history,  was 
able  to  announce,  project  by  project,  a  tenta- 
tive but  relatively  firm  program  by  which  it 
hopes  to  put  S37  million  worth  of  trunk  high- 
way construction  under  contract  within  the 
next  6  months,  the  annoxincement  rated 
headlines  In  every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
State.  Scores  of  weekly  papers  also  gave  it 
prominent  display.  Our  people  are  rapidly 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  congressional  en- 
actment of  such  an  expanded  highway-Im- 
provement program  as  has  been  proposed  will 
step  up  their  achievements.  State  and  local, 
by  approximately  an  equivalent  amount  every 
year. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  that  our  farm,  in- 
dustrial and  civic  groups  are  rapidly  being 
alerted  to  the  fact  that  they  have  within 
their  grasp,  provided  they  get  the  uniform 
bipartisan  support  of  their  congressmen,  a 
highway  program  which  for  once  in  a  life- 
time can  be  in  step  with  our  mounting 
traffic  requirements.  These  requiremenu  ap- 
ply to  the  marketing  of  virtually  every  prod- 
uct of  our  farms  or  our  factories.  They  apply 
to  the  distribution  of  practically  everything 
we  make,  or  sell,  or  consume.  And  they  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  safety  and  conven- 
ience c^  every  man  or  woman  who  drives  a 
motor  vehicle,  or  owns  a  motor  vehicle,  or 
sends  hla  children  to  school  on  a  school  bus. 
The  several  plans  for  financing  the  high- 
way program  that  have  been  advanced  by  ttie 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ficials, the  American  Road  Bviilders  Associa- 
tion, the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  the  National  Highway  Users,  and 
lastly,  but  among  the  most  Important  be- 
cause It  reflects  the  willingness  of  the  average 
motorist  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expense,  tae 
American  AutomobUe  Association — all  of 
them  proof  that  the  expanded  highway  pro- 
gram can  be  financed,  and  willingly  will  be 
financed,  by  the  people  who  want  the  roads 
and  who  will  save  more  by  having  good  high- 
ways to  travel  on  than  they  are  now  paying  in 
the  cost  of  inadequate  highways. 

It  is  the  earnest  belief  of  the  staff  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Highway  Department,  and 
the  openly  expressed  belief  of  our  county 
highway  engineers  and  county  commis- 
sioners, that  if  the  additional  sums  that  have 
been  proposed  for  highway  construction  at 
State,  municipal  and  county  levels  are 
authorized  by  the  present  Congress,  and  the 
Federal  Government  Is  committed  to  a  long- 
range  program  of  commensurate  magnitude, 
there  will  be  little  If  any  question  as  to  the 
adoption  of  our  State  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment No.  2  at  the  fall  election.  There  would 
i>e  little  likelihood  of  any  succeraful  organ- 
teed  opfKisltton  to  this  State  constitutional 
amendment  because  the  adequacy  ot  funds 
to  finanee  the  necessary  Improvements  on 
main  arterlsls  and  Stats  trunk  routes,  rural 
and  urban,  would  appear  to  be  assured  over 
a  contlnuii\g  period  of  years. 

The  proposed  amendment  Na  S  to  ovir 
State  eonsUtuUon  would,  as  you  doubt le.s 
know,  allot  some  IT  mliUon  more  ot  road  unor 
funds  annually  to  the  Improvement  of 
county  highways  and  also  would  provide  up- 
ward ot  17  mlllloa  a  year  %o  meet  the  road 
and  street  needs  ot  etues  ot  over  S.ooo  popu- 
lation. Both  the  eounttss  and  cities  are  in 
\urgent  need  ot  additional  funds,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  It  the  way  were  cleared,  by  such. 
Pederal  leRtsIatlon  as  has  been  proposed,  tor 
the  adoption  ot  the  SUte  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  t,  we  wculd  end  once  and  tor 
all  the  unhealthy  conOtet  that  has  been  gaing 
on  tor  the  past  decade  between  urban  and 
rural  groups  over  various  proposals  tor  re- 
distribution of  road  user  funds. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  people  and 
the  indusUles  of  our  SUte,  and  for  the  best 
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InterMt  of  Its  future  economy,  when  1  urge 
your  support  for  the  expanded  Federal  aid 
highway  program  that  Is  now  tailing  shape  In 
Washington. 


NIAGARA  PORT  AUTHORITY— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Rural 
Cooperative  Power  Association  of  Elk 
River,  Minn.,  endorsing  immediate  pas- 
sage of  the  Lehman -Davidson  bills  au- 
thorizing United  States  development  of 
the  Niagara  by  the  Power  Authority  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RXSOLUTTON     OF     RURAL     CoOP13lATTV»     PoWRR 

Association,  Elk   Rivkr.  Minn. 

Whereas  we  believe  In  the  immediate  de- 
Telopment  of  the  United  States  share  of 
Niagara  power  by  the  Power  Authority  of 
New  York  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  concerning  the 
waters  of  the  Niagara  River;   and 

Whereas  we  believe  all  power  developed  by 
•aid  power  authority  should  be  disposed  of 
In  strict  compliance  with  the  existing  pref- 
erence laws  relative  to  sale  of  power  to  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  munlclpaltttes.  and 
other  nonproOt  distributors  of  electricity 
wUhln  economic  transmission  distances: 
Kow.  therefore,  be  it 

Renolved.  That  we  favor  immediate  pas- 
sage of  the  Lehman-Davidson  bills  authoris- 
ing United  States  development  of  the  Niagara 
by  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  an  Immediate  and  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  Nlagara-St.  Lawrence 
power  marketing  plan  by  the  power  au- 
thority; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota  encouraging  their  sup- 
port in  the  passage  of  the  Lehman-David- 
son bills  or  similar  legislation  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing. 

J.  Mavritz  Nelson,  Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GEORGE,  from  the  Committee  on 
foreign  Relations: 

Douglas  Maxwell  Moffat,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Australia. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr  Hill.  Mr.  Ives.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Lehman,    Mr.    McNaiiara.    and    Mr. 

NczLT) : 
S.  3346.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
suitable  and  adequate  buildings  and  facili- 
ties for  the  use  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separata  heading.) 

By    Mr.    ALLOTT    (for    himself.    Mr. 

DnucssM.   Mr.   Curtis.    Mr.   Cass   of 

South     Dakota.     Mr.     Chavrz.     Mr. 

^  BxALL.    Mr.    Bennett.    Mr.    HausXA. 

Mr     Bender.    Mr.   AixsM,    Mr    Caps- 

hartI  Mr.  GoLOWATRS.  Mr.  Ives.  Mr. 

Flanders.     Mr.     Carlson,    and    Mr. 

Martin  of  Pennsylvania)  : 

S  3247.  A   bill    to   simplify,   broaden,   and 

consolidate  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 

of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  making  loans 

to  farmers  and  stockmen  In  cases  of  disaster 

and  severe  pruductlon  losses,  and  to  broaden 

his   authority    with   respect    to    loans    made 

under  title  II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Parm 

Tenant  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcxil- 

ture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S  3248.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Comstock  Lode  at  Virginia  City.  Nev ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OlBce  and  CIyU 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Biblc  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S  3240  A  bill  to  faclltute  the  payment  of 
any  lump-sum  payment  payable  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Henry  James:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr  NEUBEROKR  (for  hlmsslf  and 
Mr.  MoasE)  : 
S.  3250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  make  the  applicability  o(  State  water 
laws  to  applicants  for  a  license  under  that 
act  Independent  of  any  reservation  or  classl- 
ncatlon  of  lands  of  the  United  States,  to  re- 
voke the  Federal  Power  Commission's  license 
for  the  Pelton  project  No.  3030.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commlttss  on  Xatsrstats 
and   Foreign  Commerce.  '■ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NEVSKROsa  when 
he  Introduced  the  at>ove  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
8.  32S1.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dtmltrloa 
Georges  Zacharias;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PUBTELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
SMrrn  of   New  Jersey,   Mr.   Briooes. 
Mr.    Ives.   Mr    Allott.  Mr.  Bknoer. 
and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 
S.n83.  A  bill  to  provide  a  5-year  program 
Of  Mdcral  construction  grants  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  assisting  medical  and  dental  schools 
to  expand  and   Improve  their  research  and 
teaching    facilities,    and    of    assisting   other 
public  and  nonprofit  Institutions  engaged  In 
medical  or  dental  research  to  expand  and  im- 
prove their  research  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Purtrll  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  3253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chiyoko 
Tomlnaga  Beckmann;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


to  the  Committee  on  Xnterstats  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See  resolution  printed  In  fuU  when  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  BxrrLza,  which  appears  under 
a  ssparate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

8.  Res.  217.  Resolution  to  InYSStlgate  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  preservation  of  life  from 
the  effects  of  nuclear  explosions,  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on   Atomic   Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chaves  when  he 
submitted  the  above  resolution,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  Reading.) 

By  Mr.  JOllNSON  of  Texas   (for  Mr. 
Georor  )  : 

8  Res.  318  Resolution  amending  Senate 
Resolution  305.  agreed  to  February  7,  1958. 
relative  to  attempts  to  Influence  the  Yote  of 
Senstor  Casr.  of  South  Dakota,  on  the  then 
pending  gas  bill;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  resolution  prlntsd  In  full  when  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  which  ap- 
pears  under  a  separsts  heading.) 

By  M-  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr    Knowlano): 

8.  Res.  219.  Resolution  to  Investigate  cam- 
paign expenditures,  lobbying,  and  certain 
other  activities  affecting  the  Senate  or  any 
Member  thereof;  ordered  to  lie  over  under 
the  rule. 

(See  resolution  printed  In  full  when  sub- 
mitted by  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas,  which  ap- 
pears under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

8.  Res.  310.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
revision  and  printing  of  a  compilation  of 
Federal  laws  relating  to  regulation  of  car- 
riers subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  BUILDTNQ  FOR 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  MURRAY  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  has  as  its  objective  the  prompt 
carrying  out  of  the  declared  Intention 
of  the  Congress  to  construct  among 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  at 
Bethesda  a  building  to  house  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research. 
While  I  believe  this  legislation  is  quite 
important  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  dental  profession  in  our  country, 
it  is  nonetheless  very  simple  and  uncom- 
plicated in  its  contents.  It  would  sim- 
ply increase  the  existing  authorization 
for  such  construction  from  $2  million  to 
$5  million. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  unanimously  recommended  and 
the  Congress  in  passing  the  National 
Dental  Research  Act  of  1948  approved 
and  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
building  to  hou^e  the  activities  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research. 
In  that  legislation  we  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  not  to  exccci  $2  million 
for  the  construction  of  that  building. 
Subsequently  the  Congress  appropriated 
$100,000  which  was  used  to  develop 
building  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
dental  institute.  The  Korean  war  in- 
tervened, however,  and.  of  necessity,  the 
construction  work  had  to  bt  postponed. 
Subsequently,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
plans  for  the  building  have  been  drawn 
at  great  cost,  there  has  been  no  appro- 
priation to  begin  its  construction.  The 
explanation  is  very  simple.  It  lies  in  the 
fact  that  building  costs  have  advanced 
considerably  since  1948.  and  while  the 
sum  of  $2  million  was  undoubtedly  suffi- 
cient at  that  time,  to  construct  the  Den- 
tal Irstitute  Building  in  accordance  with 
the  already  approved  plans  would,  it  is 
estimated,  cost  more  than  double  the 


amount  origliutny  estimated,  ntihire  to 
initiate  the  construction  of  the  Dental 
Institute  Building  at  the  time  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  project  has  proved 
a  most  costly  postponement.  If  this 
construction  should  be  further  post- 
poned, it  will  be  still  more  wasteful. 
More  ImporUnt  than  the  monetary  as- 
pects of  this  situation,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  the 
Dental  Institute's  program  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  this  Nation's  progress  to- 
ward the  effective  control  and  prevention 
of  dental  disease.  I  would  remind  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  President, 
that  dental  disease  afflicts  more  than  98 
percent  of  our  population  in  the  course 
of  their  lifetimes 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  Senators 
Allott,  Bkkd««.  Docclas.  Hill,  Ives, 
Kennedy.  Lemman  McNamara.  and 
NrrtY  have  Joined  me  In  cosponsoring 
this  worthy  measure.  We  are  In  com- 
plete agreement  that  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research  Building  should  be  in- 
creased to  $5  million.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  increased  authorization  should 
and  will  be  promptly  approved  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  and  that  the  Congress  will 
restate  its  conviction  .that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Institute' Building  be  post- 
poned no  longer. 

Members  of  the  Consrress  wlH  And  that 
their  State,  county  and  district  dental 
societies,  as  well  as  the  American  Dental 
Association,  are  wholeheartedly  support- 
ing the  pas.'^age  of  this  bill.  In  so  doing 
America's  dentists  are  once  again  prov- 
ing that  they  are  indeed  members  of  a 
great  profession,  that  now  as  always  In 
the  past  they  regard  the  interests  and 
the  well-being  of  the  American  people 
as  more  important  than  their  own  imme- 
diate self-lnteresU,  This  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  a  true  profession.  For 
this  the  American  people  are  once  again 
indebted  to  America's  dentists,  and  be- 
cause of  this  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  members  of  the  dental  profession 
and  to  assure  them  that  I  shall  do  all  that 
lies  in  my  power  to  see  to  It  that  this 
legislation  becomes  law  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research  be- 
comes a  physical  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  WU.  which  is 
very  brief,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred :  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  3246)  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  suitable  and  adequate 
buildings  and  facilities  for  ttie  use  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mitiiray  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as 
follows:  j 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  6  at  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Research  Act.  approved  June 
34.  1M8  (Public  Law  756.  80th  Cong.).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•3.000.000  '  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$6,000,000." 


PROPOSED  FARMERS  AND'  STDCK- 
MEN'S  EMERGENCY  LOAN  ACT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  f rran  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DiKKSKNl,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  cnntTis],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  LMr.  Case],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chvviz],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BehnettJ,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HkuskaI.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bkmdkr].  the  senior  Ser^tor  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AiKKN],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  IvesI,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Plam- 
DERsl.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Martin],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  simplify, 
broaden,  and  consolidate  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  re- 
spect tc  making  loans  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  in  cases  of  disaster  and  severe 
production  losses,  and  to  broaden  his  au- 
thority with  resi>ect  to  loans  made  under 
title  II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill,  together  with  a  statement 
prepared  by  me,  explaining  its  purposes, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred ;  smd,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3247)  to  simplify,  broaden, 
and  consolidate  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
making  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen 
in  cases  of  disaster  and  severe  produc- 
tion losses,  and  to  broaden  his  authority 
with  respect  to  loans  made  under  title  n 
of  the  Banlchead- Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Allott  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators) .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc'.  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Farmers  and  Stockmen  Emer- 
gency Loan  Act.~  As  used  in  this  act.  "Sec- 
retary" m^ans  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Sac.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in 
any  area  designated  as  an  emergency  area 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  to  make  loans  to  bona  fide 
farmers  and  stockmen  for  any  agricultural 
purposes.  Including  but  not  limited  to,  the 
purchase  of  livestock,  seed,  feed,  fertilizer, 
farm  equipment,  supplies,  and  other  farm 
needs,  the  refinancing  of  existing  indebted- 
ness, and  for  family  subsistence. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  designate  any 
area  as  an  emergency  area  if  he  finds — 

(I)  that  there  exists  In  such  area  a  gen- 
eral need  for  agrlc\iltural  credit  which  can- 
not be  met  for  temporary  periods  of  time  by 
private,  cooperative,  or  other  responsible 
souces  (Including  loans  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  or  Insure  under  any  other 
act  of  Congress)  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
on  terms  and  conditions  which  fanners  and 
stockmen  could  be  expected  to  meet  \inder 
tlM  dreumstances;  and 

(3)  that  the  need  for  such  credit  in  such 
area  is  the  result  of  natural  disaster  or 
sevsn  productloa  losses. 


Bwc.  9.  (a)  Loans  made  or  Insured  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall — 

( 1  >  be  made  to  farmers  and  ,  stockmen 
(A)  who  have  a  reasonable  prospect  for  suc- 
cessful operation  with  the  assistance  of  such 
loan,  and  (B)  who  cannot  secure  the  credit 
they  need  from  other  sources  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions; 

(3)  be  made  at  a  rate  of  Interest  not  to 
exceed  3  percent  per  annum;   and 

(3)  be  secured  (A)  In  the  case  of  any 
Individual  farmer  or  stockman,  by  the  per- 
sonal obligation  and^  available  security  of 
the  farmer  or  stockman,  and  (B)  in  the 
case  of  corporations  or  other  business  or- 
ganizations, by  the  personal  obligation  and 
available  sectirity  of  each  pwrson  holding 
as  much  as  10  percent  of  the  stock  or  other 
interest  in  the  corporation  or  organization. 

(b)  Such  loans  shall  k>e  subject  to  an 
_  agreement  that  If  at  any  time  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  Secretary  that  the  borrower  may 
be  able  to  obtain  a  loan  from  a  production 
credit  association,  a  Federal  land  bank,  or 
other  responsible  cooperative  or  private 
source,  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  for 
loans  for  simUar  purpoees  and  periods  of 
time  prevailing  in  the  area,  the  borrower 
will,  upon  request  by  the  Secretary,  apply 
for  and  accept  'such  loan  In  sufficient 
amount  to  repay  the  Secretary  or  the  in- 
sured, lender,  or  both,  and  to  pay  for  any 
stock  necessary  to  be  purchased  In  the  co- 
operative lending  agency  in  connection  with 
such  loan. 

(c)  Such  loans  shall  be  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
any  area  designated  by  him  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  this  act  as  an 
emergency  area,  to  furnish  bona  fide  farm- 
ers and  stockmen  with  feed  for  Uvestock  or 
seeds  for  planting. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  such  feed 
and  seeds  for  such  period  or  periods  of  time 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  required  by  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  enwrgency  in  any 
such  designated  area. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  per- 
sonnel, faculties,  property,  and  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  shall 
reimburse  such  Corporation  for  the  value  of 
any  commodities  furnished  which  are  not 
paid  for  by  the  farmers  or  stockmen,  and 
for  costs  and  administrative  expenses  neces- 
sary in  performing  such  functions. 

Bsc.  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  revolving  fund  created  by  section 
84  ol  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as  amended 
(13  U.  S.  C.  sec.  1148a),  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'fund")  for  carrying  out  the  p\u- 
poees  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  ( a )  All  sums  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  liquidation  of  loans  made  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  act  of 
AprU  6,  1949.  as  amended  (63  Stat.  43),  and 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  emer- 
gency credit,"  approved  August  31,  1»54  (68 
Stat.  999).  and  from  the  liquidation  of  any 
other  assets  acquired  with  money  from  the 
fund  shall  be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of 
the  fund. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  tl\e  fund  such  additional  sums  as  the 
Congress  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
to  be  necessary. 

Sec.  7.  The  act  of  April  6,  1949,  as  amended 
(63  Stat.  43),  and  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  emergency  credit,"  approved  Au- 
gust 81,  1964  (68  Stat.  999).  are  hereby 
repealed. 

S«c.  8.  The  repeal  of  any  provision  of  law 
made  by  section  7  of  this  act  shall  not — 

(1)  Invalidate  any  action  taken,  or  affect 
the  validity  of  any  obligation  Incurred,  under 
any  such  provision;  or 
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(3)  prejudice  the  application  of  any  farm- 
er or  atoclunan,  wltli  respect  to  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  act,  solely  because  any  such  fanner  or 
stockman  Is  obligated  for  assistance  received 
under  any  such  repealed  provision. 

Skc.  8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  be  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  Title  II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 
■ec.  1007-1009),  la  amended  to  read  as 
Xollows : 

**Tm,iS  n IXriNANCINO  and  QXNXKAI.  ThMM. 

LOANS 


31.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  make  and  Insure  loans  to  fanners  and 
stockmen  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  any  agricultural  purposes,  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  section 
44  ol  this  act.  including  but  not  limited  to, 
the  purchase  of  livestock,  seed.  feed,  ferti- 
lizer, farm  equipment,  supplies,  and  other 
farm  needs,  the  cost  of  reorganizing  the  farm- 
ing enterprise  or  changing  farming  practice 
to  accomplish  more  diversified  or  more  profit- 
able farming  operations,  the  refinancing  of 
existing  Indebtedness,  and  for  family  sub- 
sistence. 

"(b)  (1)  No  additional  loan  shall  be  made 
or  insured  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
to  a  borrower  for  an  amount  in  excess  of 
t31.000. 

"(3)  No  additional  loan  shall  be  made  or 
Insured  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  to 
a  bonower  if  the  total  amount  of  such 
borrower's  Indebtedness  (including  accrued 
Interest,  taxes,  and  other  obligations  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  account  of  the  bor- 
rower), for  loans  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Is  in  excess  of  $30,000. 

"(c)  The  term  of  any  loan  made  or  In- 
stu-ed  under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In- 
cluding any  renewal  or  extension  thereof, 
shall  not  exceed  15  years  from  the  date  the 
original  loan  was  made. 

"(d)  Any  bonower  (1)  who  has  failed  for 
•  period  of  15  consecutive  years  to  liquidate 
Indebtedness  Incurred  by  him  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  or  (2)  who  has  failed  for 
a  period  of  15  consecutive  years  to  liquidate 
Indebtedness  incurred  by  him  for  any  other 
production-type  loan  which  Is  being  serv- 
iced and  collected  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, shall  be  ineligible  for  loans 
hereunder  until  he  has  paid  such  Indebted- 
ness in  full. 

"Sxc.  22.  The  Secretary  may  assist  In  the 
voluntary  adjustment  of  Indebtedness  be- 
tween farm  debtors  and  their  creditors  and 
may  cooperate  with  State.  Territorial,  and 
local  agencies,  and  committees  engaged  In 
such  debt  adjustment.  Services  furnished 
by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may  be  without  charge  to  the  debtor 
or  creditor. 

"Sac.  33.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  the  puruoaea  of  thla 
tlUt." 

The  RtAtetn<?nt  pretented  by  Mr.  At- 
LOTT  U  as  follows: 

WmktMwon  ST  flcwAToa  Allott 
Tb«r«  has  bstn  in  this  Con^reM,  and  ds- 
•srvedly  so,  a  vrtat  amount  of  att#'niion  given 
to  tb«  Natiun's  farmsrs,  The  PrssMsnt's 
farm  mMsags  was  an  ssssllsnt  on«,  Tbs 
•dminiatratton  has  bssn  working  dillffsntljr 
on  th«  probism,  Ths  Commlttss  on  Agri* 
•tilturs  has  Utsfslly  bssn  wurking  nlgbt  and 
day  on  ths  farm  probism  snd  I  fssl  osrtaln 
that  thsrs  U  much  in  ths  IsglslstUm  pro- 
possd.  upon  whleh  ws  ean  aU  agrss,  iuf- 
flea  It  to  say  that  thU  3d  sssslon  of  ths  Mth 
Cungrsas  will  work  for  ths  long^rangs  im- 


provement of  the  farmers'  position  In  the 
Nation's  expanding  economic  picture  and 
face  the  Issue  squarely. 

One  great  problem  of  the  farmer,  however, 
receives  no  attention  In  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  (S.  3138)  to  provide  an  Improved  farm 
program,  as  presented.  That  U  the  prob- 
lem, faced  by  many  farmers  today,  of  ob- 
taining suitable  and  adequate  financing  at 
the  time  It  Is  needed.  That  Is  the  problem 
dealt  with  by  the  bill  which  I  now  Introduce. 
The  general  problem  of  farm  credit  is  one 
which.  In  the  past,  has  received  the  diligent 
attention  of  the  Congress.  In  fact,  it  hat 
received  such  extensive  attention,  particu- 
larly In  the  areas  of  emergency  loans  and 
production  and  subsistence  loans,  that  a 
patchwork  of  laws  has  developed  which,  too 
often,  tends  to  defeat. the  purpose  for  which 
the  various  laws  were  provided.  There  ex- 
ists special  provisions  for  fur  raisers,  farm- 
ers, stockmen,  etc..  under  different  sets  of 
rules  depending  upon  whether  the  President 
declares  a  disaster,  or  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  emergency  credit  •  •  • 
etc.  The  matter  has  become  so  complicated 
that  the  farmer  and  stockman  do  not  know 
what  is  available,  and  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  credit  often  cannot  hon- 
estly answer  them. 

I  have  had  many  conversations  with,  and 
letters  from,  farmers  and  stockmen  and  their 
organizations.  During  the  past  few  months, 
the  subject  of  farm  credit  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  hundreds  of  farmers  personally. 
On  December  16.  1956.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  called  a  meeting  at  Denver 
which  was  attended  by  Mr.  K.  L.  Scott  and 
Robert  McLealsh  and  at  which  200  persons 
were  present  to  discuss  this  problem. 

The  entire  farm-credit  picture  Is  unneces- 
sarily complicated.  It  now  requires  alto- 
gether too  much  time  to  determine  whether 
an  applicant  Is  qualified  for.  one  of  the  vari- 
ous farm  loans.  I  have  been  advised  of 
emergency-loan  applications  left  pending  for 
as  long  as  6  months.  If  there  is  a  need  for 
an  emergency  loan,  and  that  need  has  been 
recognized  by  a  substantial  amount  of  legis- 
lation, then  there  Is  a  need  for  processing 
these  loans  with  reasonable  speed.  The  same 
thinking  applies  for  general  farm-operation 
loans.  The  present  emergency  situation  in 
farm  credit  cannot  be  attributed  to  either 
party  but  Is  due  to  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand and  the  archaic  patchwork  under 
which  the  local  administrators  must  opierate. 
These,  then,  are  the  problems  to  which  this 
bill  is  addressed: 

1.  Consolidation  of  existing  farm-loan  pro- 
visions. 

2.  Simplification  of  existing  farm-loan 
provisions. 

3.  Broadening  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiu-e  to  make  farm  loans. 

4.  Easing  current  restrictions  on  duration 
and  amount  of  farm  loans. 

Farm  credit  needs  desperately  to  be  mads 
less  complicated  and  the  fears  of  farmers  In  a 
financial  crisis  must  be  allayed.  This  legis- 
lation would  go  far  toward  doing  Just  that. 
The  only  changes  In  the  ssUtIng  laws  on  the 
subject  ars  thoM  nscsssary  to  accomplish 
those  purposes. 

Under  some  clrcumitancss  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  now  empowered  to  make 
smsrgsncy-typ«  loans  to  soms  agricultural 
P*"pls^Jwt  under  othsr  circumstancss  ac« 
tiun  taf^ths  Prssidsnt  is  first  nscsssary.  By 
ths  provisions  of  this  bill  ths  Sserstary  would 
nssd  only  to  dstsrmlns  ( 1 )  thst  thsrs  Is  a 
hssd  for  srsdit  not  bslng  m«t  by  othsr 
srsdit  sourcss,  snd  (3)  thst  this  nssd  u  ths 
rssutt  of  natural  disastsr  or  ssvsrs  produs- 
tlon  lossss  In  ordsr  to  procssd. 

Frsssntly,  ths  fsorstary  may  fumUh  sssd 
snd  Uvsstoek  fssd  only  after  Prssidsnttal 
dselarstlon  of  a  disastsr.  Undsr  this  bill  hs 
would  bs  abls  to  do  so  undsr  ths  sains  clr- 
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eumstances  as  those  In  which  he  Is  author- 
Ized  to  make  emergency  loans. 

The  provisions  concerning  (1)  rate  of  In- 
terest, (2)  security.  (3)  termination  of  the 
loan  when  emergency  no  longer  exists,  and 
(4)  persons  to  whom  such  loans  may  be 
made  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  cur- 
rent provisions  for  disaster  loans. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  currently  has 
restricted  authority  to  refinance  existing  in- 
debtedness In  a  disaster  situation.  Specific 
authority  to  do  so  would  be  granted  him 
under  this  bill.  This  bill  would  not  affect 
existing  law  established  for  the  purix>se  of 
assisting  farmers  and  stockmen  to  acquire 
land  under  title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  or  the  provisions  for  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  water  under 
the  Water  Facilities  Act.  All  other  current 
emergency-loan  provisions  for  farmers  are 
repealed  by  the  act.  Of  course,  loans  pre- 
viously made  under  any  provision  repealed 
by  this  bill  would  not  be  affected  by  this  bill. 
It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  by  virtue  of  the 
consolidation  and  simplification  provided  In 
this  bill,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
be  able  to  provide  credit  to  farmers  quickly 
under  a  reasonably  simple  program  where  an 
emergency  is  found  to  exist. 

The  second  part  of  this  bill  Is  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  old  title  II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  which  authorizes  loans  for 
farmers  and  stockmen  for  production  and 
subsistence.  This  authority  cunently  is  re- 
stricted to  a  maximum  of  $7,000  for  an  origi- 
nal loan  and  $10,000  total  Indebtedness  and 
a  maximum  length  of  7  years.  This  bill 
would  authorize  loans  up  to  $21,000  and  a 
total  IndebtedneM  of  loans  under  this  title 
up  to  $30,000.  The  Secretary  would  also  be 
able  to  Insure  loans  and  Is  still  specifically 
authorized  to  refinance  existing  Indebted- 
ness. The  length  of  loans  under  this  title,  as 
well  as  the  time  in  which  a  loan  must  be 
paid  off  to  qualify  for  any  futher  loans, 
would,  by  this  bill,  be  extended  from  7  to  15 
years.  As  under  the  old  title  II.  these  loans 
would  be  available  only  to  family-type  farms. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  a  liberalization  of  the  restriction* 
on  these  general  farm  loans. 

In  Colorado  alone  there  are  about  300 
families  who  are  adversely  affected  by  the 
present  limitation^  Many  have  bad  5  suc- 
cessive years  of  drJUght.  and  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  pay  their  obligations  within 
the  additional  2  yeaHt  These  are  substantial 
families.  The  ones  Ijje  law  was  designed  to 
protect.  They  have  everything  they  own  tied 
up  In  their  land.  Improvements,  and  equip- 
ment. They  have  the  ability  to  repay  and 
the  win  to  do  so  with  the  help  of  normal 
rainfall.  However,  these  people  will  soon 
reach  the  end  of  the  road  under  the  present 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  law  If  these 
limitations  are  not  changed.  These  provi- 
sions benefit  only  the  family-type  farmer. 
He  Is  the  person  I  am  anxious  to  sava. 

The  purposes  for  which  these  general  farm 
loans  could  be  made  would  be  broadened  to 
Include,  but  not  be  restricted  to:  The  pur- 
chase of  livestock,  seed.  feed,  fertilizer,  farm 
equipment,  supplies,  and  other  farm  needs, 
the  cost  of  reorganizing  the  farming  enter- 
prise, or  changing  farming  practice  to  accom- 
plish more  diversified  or  more  profitabis 
farming  opsratlons,  ths  refinancing  of  sslst- 
Ing  Indsbtsdness,  and  for  family  subslatsnes. 
Thsrs  is  no  doubt  that  ths  nssd  sslsu  for 
•  isss  eomplisatsd  system  for  sxundlng  smsr* 
gsney  crsdit  to  the  farmers  snd  stockmsa. 
Ths  consolidation  and  simpllflcatton  pro- 
ytdsd  tut  in  this  bill  will  bs  of  insstlmsbts 
vslus  to  thoss  of  our  sgrtcultural  psopis  who 
havs  good  workabls  units  but  who  srs  tsmpo* 
rarity  in  nsed  of  asalstanos, 

Thsss  problsnw  of  smsrgsncy  farm  ersdH 
snd  gsnsral  farm  loans  should.  Z  bsllsvs. 
rscsivs  ths  Immsdlsu  attention  of  ths  Ssnats 
Commlttss  oo  Agrlculturs. 


ISSUANCE  OF  SPEXHAL  P08TA0E 
STAMP  TO  COMMEMORATE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  DISCOVERY  OP 
COMSTOCK  LODE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  commemorating  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Comstock  Lode  at  Virginia 
City.  Nev. 

There  is  no  more  colorful  page  of 
American  history  than  that  surrounding 
the  discovery  of  what  was  probably  the 
country's  greatest  boom  mining  camp  in 
the  shadows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range 
of  mountains  in  western  Nevada.  The 
people  of  my  State  are  planning  a  state- 
wide celebration  commemo'^ting  Ne- 
vada's silver  centenary  and  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  precious 
metal  at  Virginia  City. 

Without  the  contribution  of  Virginia 
City.  American  history  would  be  much 
less  colorful.  Its  fabulous  veins  of  gold 
and  silver  are  responsible  for  some  of 
the  great  achievements  of  the  most  fa- 
mous families  of  America. 

For  example,  Clarence  McKay  built  the 
Postal  Telegraph  System  out  of  silver 
from  the  Comstock  Lode.  The  Sharon, 
Newlands.  O'Brien,  and  Stewart  fortunes 
made  in  Nevada  helped  develop  the 
cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Comstock  Lode  at  Virginia  City  is 
not  of  historical  importance  regionally, 
but  nationally.  It  wa^s  the  wealth  taken 
from  the  earth  beneath  Virginia  City 
that  played  a  role  second  to  none  in  sav- 
ing the  Union  in  the  calamitous  War 
Between  the  States. 

To  dip  back  into  hl-story.  it  might  be 
said  that  Nevada's  birthright  was  Vir- 
ginia City's  gold  and  silver. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  not  only 
wanted  another  State  in  the  1360's  to 
p;\.ss  the  13th  amendment,  but  he  wanted 
this  gold  and  sUver  to  help  the  Union's 
great  cause. 

While  miners  dusr  pold  and  silver  on 
the  Comstock  Lode  in  the  1860's.  Ne- 
vada's Constitutional  Convention  passed 
an  enabling  act  permitting  Nevada  to 
become  a  State.  The  con-stitution  pre- 
viously proposed  had  failed  because  a 
heavy  tax  had  been  imposed  on  the  terri- 
tory's mines.  After  this  was  changed. 
speedy  passage  followed  and  Nevada's 
constitution  was  telegraphed  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  a  cost  of  $3,416.77. 
President  Lincoln  Immediately  pro- 
claimed Nevada  the  3«th  State  of  the 
Union  and  it  still  bears  proudly  the  name 
of  "The  Battle  Bom  8Ute"  for  lU  great 
role  in  preserving  the  Union. 

My  bill  will  permit  thlc  eountrr— 
North,  South.  EMt.  tnd  West— to  eom- 
memorate  in  %  proper  nuinner  this  lOOth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  page  In  % 
great  chapter  of  AmertcAn  hlstorr. 

The  PRESXDElfT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  Md  ftpproprUUljr 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  S3a)  to  proride  for  the 
Msuance  of  e  special  postage  etamp  eom- 
memoratlng  the  100th  annlirerMnr  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Cometock  Lode  at 


Virginia  City,  Nev..  introduced  by  Mr. 
BiBLk,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  POWER 
ACT 

Mr,  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  on 
It  in  excess  of  the  2  minutes  allowed  un- 
der the  order  which  has  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  may  proceed. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr,  President, 
our  Nation  ts  presently  entering  a  cycle 
of  its  greatest  population  growth — a 
trend  which  foreshadows  unprecedented 
pressures  on  our  storehouse  of  natural 
resources.  Perhaps  no  more  delicate 
task  confronts  us  than  the  problem  of 
putting  these  resources  to  their  best  use 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  gen- 
eration without  forever  impairing  their 
availability  to  those  who  will  follow  us. 

This  conflict  has  been  brought  dra- 
matically into  focus  in  my  home  State 
of  Oregon  where  a  power  company  has 
received  a  Federal  Power  Commission 
license  for  a  hydroelectric  project,  de- 
spite eflforts  of  the  Oregon  State  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  it.  The  State  of 
Oregon  contends  that  the  power  com- 
pany's hiph  dam  will  destroy  the  runs 
of  anadromous  fish  which  spawn  in  the 
Deschutes  River,  a  stream  held  in  high 
esteem  by  anglers  for  the  number,  size, 
and  quality  of  its  flsh. 

On  March  16,  the  Portland  General 
Electric  Co.  will  open  bids  for  the 
dam  which  will  forever  form  a  barrier 
across  this  source  of  enjoyment  for 
sportsmen  and  source  of  a  livelihood  for 
scores  of  commercial  fishermen.  When 
the  concrete  is  poured  for  the  dam's 
foundation  and  powerhouse,  and  tmless 
Congress  acts,  a  final  and  unhappy  chap- 
ter will  be  written  to  what  has  become 
known  as  the  Pelton  Dam  case.  The 
steel  and  concrete  of  the  dam  will  bring 
to  an  end  the  inspiring  fish  runs  which, 
since  some  time  in  the  misty  past,  have 
coursed  each  year  up  the  Deschutes  River 
to  spawn.  If  this  depredation  is  per- 
mitted to  occur,  we  will  again  have 
turned  our  backs  on  the  obligation  to 
preserve  and  protect  natural  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  It 
will  also  stand  as  a  symbol  of  private 
power  comi>any  arrogance  and  disregard 
of  State  law  for  management  of  Its  re- 
sources. 


sTATi  Of  oaaoow  sovoht  to 
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The  battle  to  preserve  the  fisheries  re- 
•ource  of  the  Deschutes  has  been  long 
and  Involved.  In  1949,  the  Northwest 
Power  Supply  Co.,  of  Portland,  Oreg., 
predeeessor  company  of  Portland  Cen- 
tral Eleetrle.  applied  for  a  Federal  Power 
Commission  license  to  eonstnict,  operate, 
and  maintain  a  hydro-electric  plant 
designated  as  Pelton  Project  No.  3030. 
The  State  of  Oregon,  the  flsh^ommie- 
•lon  of  Oregon,  the  Oregon  Stile  Game 
Commission,  and  the  Oregon  division  of 
the  Zzaak  Walton  League,  intenrened  be- 


fore the  Commission.  They  objected  to 
the  Commission's  authority  to  gnoit  a 
license  opposed  by  the  State  govenunent 
and  to  the  suitability  of  the  fish-passing 
facilities. 

In  1953.  seeking  to  eliminate  the  legal 
objections  of  the  State,  the  power  com- 
pany attempted  to  have  the  Oregon 
Legislature  enact  a  measure  which  would 
have  nullified  State  lAws  on  water  rights 
and, usages.  The  attempt  failed,  and 
after  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
license  was  granted,  an  appeal  was  taken 
by  the  State  of  Oregon  to  a  Federal 
court.  Last  June,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  FPC  was 
within  its  authority  in  granting  the 
license. 

Taking  refuge  behind  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  power  company  has 
moved  to  start  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect. Despite  the  fact  that  the  license 
stipulated  the  company  work  out  plans 
for  passing  fish  over  the  structure  with 
State  and  Federal  fisheries  agencies,  this 
has  not  been  done.  The  authority  of 
the  State  has  been  disregarded. 

Because  of  this  situation.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  revoke  the  license 
of  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  for 
the  Pelton  Dam  project.  But  it  is  also 
necessary  to  correct  the  deficiency  in 
water  law  which  made  the  Pelton  deci- 
sion possible.  In  explaining  the  effect 
of  this  section  of  the  bill,  I  would  like 
to  outline  the  background  which  m^kes 
its  enactment  necessary.' 
aivxa  FLOWS  whoixt  within  state  or  ohegon 

Mr.  President,  the  entise  length  of  the 
Deschutes  River  hes  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. It  is  a  wholly  intrastate  stream. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  made 
no  finding  of  navigability  on  the  Des- 
chutes— in  granting  the  license  it  pro- 
ceded  on  the  assumption  either  that  it 
is  nonnavigable,  or  at  least  that  it  made 
no  difference  whether  or  not  the  Des- 
chutes is  navigable.  The  Pelton  Dam 
license,  then,  represents  a  case  of  a 
project  licensed  to  be  built  on  lands  of 
the  Federal  Government  across  a  wholly 
intrastate  stream,  assumed  to  be  non- 
navigable. 

The  State  of  Oregon,  having  objected 
to  this  project,  took  its  case  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  in  San  Francisco,  That  court 
set  aside  the  Commission's  order,  on  the 
ground  that  the  public  lands  legislation 
of  the  Congress  had  long  ago  made  the 
tise  of  nonnavigable  waters  on  Federal 
lands  subject  to  State  control,  and  that 
licensees  would  have  to  receive  their 
water  rights  under  the  water  law  of  the 
State  concerned. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  took 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Several  other  Western 
States,  which,  lilce  Oregon,  find  a  large 
proportion  of  the  land — and,  even  more 
Important,  the  water— within  their  bor- 
ders owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
joined  Oregon  in  the  litigation  by  sub- 
mitting briefs  amici  curiae. 
eevMMS  cover's  wolmms  /sor/Mmoe  mm, 
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The  Supreme  '  Court  reversed  the 
court  of  appeals.    It  held,  in  brief,  that 
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whatever  might  have  been  tnie  on  public 
lands  of  the  United* States  iinder  the 
Desert  Land  Act.  those  niles  were  made 
inapplicable  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed project  would  be  built  on  Federal 
lands  which  have  been  reserved  for 
power  purposes — that  is  to  say,  on  "res- 
ervation" rather  than  "public  lands." 
Both  terms  are  used  in  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  under  which  the  license  is 
granted. 

Mr.  President,  the  apparent  implica- 
tion of  this  decision  Is  that — whatever 
may  be  the  water  Tights  of  a  State  and 
its  citizens  under  other  Federal  pablic 
land  laws — these  State  water  laws  may 
be  superseded  by  a  simple  decision  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  create  a 
"reservation"  for  some  purpose.  Al- 
ready, I  understand.  Federal  militaiy 
reservations  all  over  the  West  are  re- 
lying on  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
as  proof  that  they  are  beyond  any  re- 
quirement ot  compliance  with  State 
water  law.    s 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  In  Federal 
Power  Commission  against  Oregon — the 
Pelton  Dam  case — is  thus  of  incalculable 
significance  for  all  western  States,  in- 
cluding Oregon.  In  which  water  is  more 
precious  than  gold,  and  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  holds  much  of  the 
land.  The  people  in  these  States  believe 
that  the  implications  of  this  holding  go 
far  beyond  any  reasonable  requirement 
of  Federal  control  over  water  on  its  own 
land.  I  think  the  Senate  will  agree  this 
is  a  reasonable  belief.  To  negate  these 
Implications,  and  to  reverse  the  decision 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  I  therefore  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  MoKSKl  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  make  the  applica- 
bility of  State  water  laws  to  applicants 
for  a  Ucense  under  that  Act  independent 
of  any  reservation  or  classification  of 
lands  of  the  United  States,  to  revoke 
the  Federal  Power  Commission's  license 
for  the  Pelton  Project  No.  2030,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  3250)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  make  the  apphcability 
of  State  water  laws  to  applicants  for 
a  Ucense  under  that  Act  independent  of 
any  reservation  or  classification  of 
lands  of  the  United  States,  to  revoke  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  license  for 
the  Pelton  project  No.  2030,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Neu- 
BziiGXR  (for  hiniself  and  Mr.  Morsc'*  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobo.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  7  of  the 
7*d«r«l  t>ower  Act  la  amended  by  Inaertlng 
"(a)**  after  "Sec.  37"  and  by  inserting  at 
the  end  of  the  section  the  following  new 
•tibsectlon: 

"(b)  In  any  ease  where  a  license  Is  re- 
qritred  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  be- 
cause tiM  project,  or  a  part  thereof,  lor  which 


such  license  is  required  Is  to  be  constructed 
upon  lands  of  the  United  Btatea,  any  reaerva- 
tion  or  claaaiflcstlon  of  such  lands  siiall  not 
affect  the  applicability  or  nonappUcabUity  of 
the  laws  of  any  State,  relating  to  the  control, 
appropriation,  use,  diversion,  or  distribu- 
tion of  water  to  the  applicant  seeking  the 
license." 

Skc.  2.  Pending  any  future  proceedings  In 
accordance  with  law  as  amended  by  section  1 
of  this  act.  the  license  m'antcd  by  the  federal 
Power  Oommlasion  to  Portland  General  Sec- 
trie  Co.  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
a  hydroelectric  plant,  known  as  Pelton  Proj- 
ect No.  2(XiO,  in.  aad  along  Mm  Deachut«s 
River  In  Oregon,  Is  revoked. 

Mr.    NEX7BERGER.      Mr.    President, 

section  1  of  this  bill  simply  provides  that 
the  creation  of  reservations  on  Federal 
lands  shall  not  ailect  the  rules  governing 
State  water  laws  and  their  application  to 
Federal  lands  under  existing  public - 
lands  legislation.  In  other  words,  it 
reverses  the  Pelton  Dam  decision  and  re- 
turns the  law  exactly  to  the  point  where 
it  was  prior  to  that  deci&ion. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  revokes  the  hcence 
granted  to  the  Portland  General  Electric 
Co.  to  proceed  in  disregard  of  the  objec- 
tions of  the  State  of  Oregon,  so  that  if 
there  is  ever  any  future  consideration  of 
projects  on  the  Deschutes  River,  it  will 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  law  as 
amended  by  my  bill,  and  as  it  was  before 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
holding the  license  on  the  ground  that 
the  project  was  located  on  a  reservation 
rather  than  on  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States. 

Other  bills  have  been  introduced,  Mr. 
President,  which  seek  to  institute  a  tre- 
mendous reconsideration  and  redefini- 
tion of  all  water  laws  and  water  rights 
as  between  the  States  and  the  National 
Government  in  our  Federal  system. 
Such  a  redefinition  might  take  years  to 
work  out  and  to  enact,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  Deschutes  would  be  blockaded 
for  all  time. 

My  bill  has  no  such  extreme  ambition. 
It  is  a  simple  bill,  and  it  does  a  simple 
Job.  It  returns  the  law  to  the  point 
v'here  it  was,  or  where  all  parties 
thought  it  was.  before  the  recent  de- 
cision that  has  given  rise  to  the  pres- 
ently brewing  crisis  in  western  land  and 
water  law.  Whatever  may  be  later  done 
with  other  bills,  this  bill  can  be  studied 
and  acted  on  very  rapidly.  I  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  to  complete  this  action 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  an  editorial 
and  an  article  from  the  Oregonian.  dated 
February  17.  1956.  and  a  resolution  from 
the  Estacada  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  dated 
November  17,  1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
article,  and  resolution  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
OazGON  Be  Dammxd 

Portand  General  Electric  Go's  refusal 
to  respect  the  laws  of  the  StaU  of  Oregon 
in  the  Pelton  Dam  matter  can  scarcely  be 
termed  less  than  arrogant.  It  is.  In  addition, 
contrary  to  the  prerlously  expressed  policy  of 
the  company. 

In  1953,  PGS  tried  to  pressure  through 
the  Oregon  Legislature  a  fantastic  bill  which 
would  have  nullified  the  long-standing 
Btate  statutes  governing  water  rights  and 


tisages.  The  legislature  killed  the  bill  In 
the  house,  despite  a  power  lobby  of  formid- 
able Intensity. 

In  1966,  the  leglalatare  adopted  a  State 
water  code  and  autiuirlzcd  the  governor 
to  appoint  a  water  resources  board  to  rule 
on  the  use  of  State  watera.  PGB  had 
complained  that  Xbm  State  fish  oommisaion 
had  veto  power  over  iu  proposed  dam 
on  the  Deschutes  River.  The  new  water  law 
removes  this  veto  power — If  It  could  be 
said  to  have  existed.  PGB  now  has  the 
right  to  appeal  the  State  hydroelectric  com- 
mission's denial  of  a  license  for  Pelton  Dam  — 
baaed  on  itarm  to  tiie  fishery — to  the  State 
water  board.  The  latter  would  be  the  final 
authority,  and  it  would  be  expected  to  base 
its  ruling  on  the  greater  public  Interest. 

But  POE  has  made  no  move  to  proceed 
imder  the  new  Btate  law.  It  chooses  to  rely 
entirely  on  a  license  granted  by  the  Pederat 
Power  Commission  and  upheld  by  Uu  United 
Btatrs  Supreme  Court.  This  Court  ruling, 
which  nullifies  the  long-established  legal 
rights  of  Western  States  to  control  mucli 
of  their  non-navigable  waters,  has  resulted 
In  legislation  In  Congre«8  to  restore  State 
authority.  But  hearings  have  not  yet  been 
held  on  the  seTeral  blUa  directed  to  this 
end. 

Blessed  with  a  certificate  of  defense  neces- 
sity permitting  tax  amortizatioo  in  S  years 
instead  of  the  life  of  the  project — a  hang- 
over from  the  Korean  war  which  amouiits 
to  a  Federal  subsidy — and  a  FMeml  license 
which  nulllflrs  State  auth'Tlty,  PGE 
has  callod  for  bids  for  the  main  structures 
of  the  project.  This  raises  another  interest- 
ing point. 

The  utility  will  open  bids  Marrh  18  on 
the  mnln  dam  and  powerhouse  and  splllwsy 
structures,  the  reregulatlng  dsm  S*^  miles 
downstream,  and  a  sinf  le  fish  ladder  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  from  twiow  the  regu- 
lating dam  to  above  the  main  dam. 

The  PPC  license  requires  that  POE 
work  out  with  the  State  fi&h  and  game  com- 
missions and  the  Frclcrai  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  plans  to  pass  migrating  fish.  But  If 
the  fishery  agencies  will  not  agree,  the  FPC 
would  act  as  arbiter.  Since  the  FPC's  In- 
terest Is  power,  it  Is  obvious  that  there 
la  no  assurance,  under  the  Federal  license, 
of  even  moderate  consideration  of  the  great 
recreation.ll  and  food-flsh  values  of  the 
Deschutes  River. 

Bxrt  FOB  has  not  even  waited  to  see  If 
aerecmcnt  can  be  reached  with  the  fishery 
ais'encles.  It  intends  to  tnilld  the  dam  first 
and  leave  the  fish  departments  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  It  appears  tiiat  FOB  has  not 
even  met  the  minimum  terms  of  the  FPC 
lice.ise  in  the  matter  of  fish  conservation. 
In  that  Is  has  no  proper  plans  for  down- 
stream pa.'^sage  of  young  salmon  and  steel- 
head  spawned  in  the  gravel  tMds  of  the 
Deschutes,  bquaw  Creek  and  iletoUus  Rivers 
over  a  di'm  l>ehluU  which  the  water  wUl  fluc- 
tuate dr:\£tic^lly  each  day  because  of  a 
peaking  operation. 

TTieee  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
ray  that  Portland  General  Electric  Oo.  Is 
proceeding  In  sn  arrogant  manner  against 
the  public  Interest  of  the  people  of  Oregon. 

Cabtc  Men  Hit  AeatM  at  Pctoit — Two  Sckd 
Vixws  TO  CoMMrrnz.  Opposimq  Pbojbct 
Oregon's  State  Game  Commission  Thurs- 
day took  vigorous  Issrie  with  Ptjrtland  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co  "s  proposed  constnKtlon  of 
Pelton  Dam  on  the  Deschutes  River. 

In  letters  to  the  Save  the  Deecbutea  Com- 
mittee, which  is  organising  State-wide  oppo- 
aitioa  to  FOE'S  proposed  dam.  Don  M.  Mit- 
chell, ehah-man  of  the  gain*  commission,  and 
p.  W.  Schneider,  director,  tet  fortii  the  oppo- 
aitlon  of  the  agency. 

**It  la  a  matter  of  public  raeortf  that  the 
game  commisaion  has  opposed  the  Pelton 
project  because  this  body  la  responsible  to 
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the  people  of  the  State  for  the  preservation 
of  natural  and  wUdllfe  resources."  lUteheU's 
letter  declared. 

MOST  srOKTBMSN  0FP08D 

Sportsmen's  groups  generally  have  opposed 
construction  of  high  dams  on  the  Deschutes 
on  grounds  they  would  destroy  one  of  tlM 
State's  most  Important  fish  streams. 

FOB  has  called  for  construction  bids  on 
Pelton  E>am  under  a  Federal  license  which 
was  granted  after  Oregon  authorities  refused 
the  company  a  license. 

Said  Mitchell:  "The  position  of  the  com- 
mission remains  unchanged  even  though  a 
recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Coiirt  ruled  that  a  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion permit  Is  valid  right  to  construct  the 
dam. 

"It  must  be  conceded  by  all,"  his  letter 
said,  "that  the  high  dam  In  the  Deschutes 
River  certainly  would  destroy  the  enormous 
runs  of  anadromous  salmonolds  which  are 
now  Indigenous  to  this  stream.  •  •  •  ^gl- 
neers  and  fisheries  blologLsts  have  not  yet  de- 
vised a  way  for  the  safe  passage  of  adult  fish 
over  high  dams  and  the  transmission  of 
downstream  migrants  safely  past  spillways 
and  diversions.  •  •  •  The  Pelton  issue  Is 
one  Involving  the  choice  of  but  one  result: 
Power  or  fisheries  resource.     Not  both." 

MAIN    OBJECTIVES    LUTED 

Schneider  said  the  Commission's  main  ob- 
jections to  Pelton  Dam  were: 

1.  It  would  obstruct  runs  of  migratory 
steelhead  trout  and  Chinook  salmon. 

a.  Runs  could  not  be  maintained  by  arti- 
ficial propagation  because  of  dlfllcultles  of 
handling  steelhead  and  spring  Chinook. 

3.  A  substantial  area  of  "excellent  and 
productive"  fishing  water  would  be  replaced 
by  a  deep,  harrow  reservoir  with  low  produc- 
tive potential,  which  also  would  provide  an 
environment  for  trash  fish. 

4.  It  violates  the  spirit  and  concept  of  the 
lower  Columbia  River  fl.shery  development 
program  and  other  accepted  plans  for  basin 
development. 

REsoLtmoN  or  the  Estacada.  Okeo..  Rod  and 
Gun  Clxtb 

Whereas  the  legislative  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  clearly  Indicates  that  it  was 
never  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  to  Invest 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  with  the 
snthorlty,  either  expressed  or  Implied,  to 
Usurp  or  encroach  on  the  sovereign  powers 
of  the  States  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  wa- 
ters of  their  nonnavigable  streams;  it  being 
expressly  provided  In  section  9  (b)  (16 
U.  8.  C.  A.  802b)  of  said  Federal  Power  Act 
that  said  Federal  Power  Commission  shall. 
l>efore  Issuing  a  license,  require  proof  of  the 
applicant  that  he  has  compiled  with  the 
Btate  laws  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  wa- 
ter and  the  bed  and  banks  of  streams;  and 

Whereas  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  courts  in  this  respect 
have  and  will  continue  to  jeopardize  and  to 
curtail  the  States  in  their  development  of 
stream  utilization  and  is  likely  to  cause  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  water,  wildlife,  fish- 
ery resource?,  agriculture,  and  Industry  and 
to  create  havoc  In  the  administration  of  the 
water  laws  In  the  States,  all  In  contraven- 
tion of  long  established  public  policy:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners on  thU  13th  day  of  September 
1955,  hereby  does  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Ststes  to  enact  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Power  Act  so  as  to  compel 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  require 
proof  that  applicants  for  a  license  have  ob- 
tained prior  approval  of  the  several  States 
In  respect  to  the  use  of  the  waters  and  the 
beds  and  banks  of  streams,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  project  sought  to  be  li- 


censed la  to  be  located  on  public  lands  or 
reservatlona  of  the  United  States  which  have 
been  withdrawn  for  power  purpoaes;  and  be 
tt  further 

Resolved.  That  such  legislation  shall  Im- 
pose on  the  Federal  Power  Commission  the 
duty  to  require  such  proof,  as  above  men- 
tioned, whether  or  not  the  project  shall  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  navigable  fiow  or  the 
navigable  capacity  of  any  navigable  stream. 
Fkakk   Makshall, 

President. 
Aucz  E.  Cabtes, 
^  Secretary. 


PrVE-YEAR  PROGRAM  OP  FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS  TO  MED- 
ICAL AND  DENTAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  mtroduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  speak  on  it 
in  excess  of  the  2  minutes  allowed  under 
the  order  which  has  t)een  entered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut may  proceed. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
administration  bill  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  that  Congress 
enact  legislation  authorizing  a  5-year 
program  of  grants  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  medical  and  dental  research 
and  teaching  facilities.  The  physical  fa- 
cilities for  research  and  teaching  in  the 
health  field  are  most  inadequate.  We 
carmot  continue  to  make  progress  in 
strengthening  the  Nation's  health  until 
these  necessary  facilities  are  improved. 

As  President  Eisenhower  noted  in  his 
health  message: 

Physical  facilities  of  medical  research  and 
teaching  institutions  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  human  needs  of  the  Nation.  As 
we  strive  to  achieve  better  health  for  the 
people,  we  mtut  help  to  provide  the  needed 
lalxjratories  and  teaching  facilities. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
authorize  Federal  construction  grants  of 
$250  million  to  be  spent  during  a  5 -year 
period  to  assist  accredited  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  and  pub- 
lic health  in  expanding  and  improving 
their  research  and  teaching  f  aciUties.  It 
would  also  help  other  private  and  non- 
profit institutions  engaged  in  medical 
or  dental  research  to  expand  or  improve 
their  research  facilities.  Federal  grants 
made  under  this  program  would  have 
to  be  matched  at  least  equally  by  the 
institution  being  aided. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  proposal  is  its  primary  focus  on  the 
intimate  interrelationship  of  the  research 
and  teaching  functions  in  our  great  cen- 
ters of  medical  learning.  It  is  the  only 
proposal  of  its  type — to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge — which  clearly  reflects  the 
ever-increasing  interdependency  of  the 
research  and  teachiiig  functions  in  the 
health  sciences. 

This  bill,  in  brief,  will  combine  the 
best  features  of  the  various  research  con- 
struction and  medical  school  aid  bills 
which  previously  have  been  introduced. 

Mr,  President,  there  is  ample  evidence, 
that  the  medical  and  dental  achoofts  of < 
the  country  are  in  serious  need  of  im- 
proved   facilities.    Evidence    previously 
presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  borne  out 
the  need  for  prompt  action  to  strengthen 
medical  education  and  research  by  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  research  and 
teaching  facilities.  The  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  for  several 
years  has  been  pointing  out  the  serious 
financial  problems  faced  by  the  medical 
schools.  They  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  Federal  financial  assistance  is 
needed  if  the  physical  plant  of  the 
schools  is  to  be  made  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  modern  medical  research 
and  education.  The  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, and  other  equally  well-in 
formed  organizations  favor  Federal  ac- 
tion of  the  type  proposed  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  as  drafted  provides  ample 
safeguards  against  Federal  domination 
of  medical  and  related  education.  It 
provides  for  a  16-man  National  Advisory 
Coimcil,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  Surseon  General  in 
important  policy  matters  arising  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

It  provides,  also,  for  close  coordination 
of  the  health  and  the  education  aspects 
of  the  program.  Furthermore,  it  speci- 
flcially  prohibits  any  Federal  official 
from  exercising  any  direction,  supervi- 
sion, or  control  over  the  personnel,  cur- 
ricula, methods  of  instruction,  research, 
or  administration  of  any  institution  in- 
volved in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Senate  have 
been  studying  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving the  public  health,  and  we  have 
taken  many  steps  to  strengthen  health 
services  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
proposal  I  am  introducing  today  clearly  < 
takes  its  place  among  the  most  impor-  - 
tant  and  well-conceived  health  measures 
with  which  we  have  dealt.  As  I  have 
said,  this  bill  is  unique,  in  that  it  com- 
bines and  strengthens  the  best  features 
of  various  earlier  proposals  to  improve 
medical  and  dental  research  and  te8w;h- 
ing — without  Federal  domination. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
act  promptly  and  favorably  on  this  bill 
to  provide  Federal  matching  grants  for 
the  construction  and  improvement  of 
private  and  other  nonprofit  medical  and 
dental  research  and  teaching  facilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  -in  the  Record  and  that  it  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  end  of  the  week, 
to  enable  any  other  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  do  so.  to  Join  in  sponsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred ;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  3252)  to  provide  a  5-year 
program  of  Federal  construction  grants 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  medical  and 
dental  schools  to  expand  and  improve 
their  research  and  teaching  facilities, 
and  of  assisting  other  public  and  non- 
profit institutions  engaged  in  medical  or 
dental  research  to  expand  and  improve 
their  research  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pubtkll  (ior 
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himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
eltad  ••  tiM  "Medical  and  Dental  Research 
and  Teaching  Construction  Act  ot  1956. " 

riKDIMeS  AND  DBCUUUTION 

Sic.  a.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(a)  ImproTed  health  Is  essential  to  Indi- 
vidual well-being  and  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
Bomlc  growth. 

(b)  Full  exploitation  of  new  developments 
and  promising  avenues  of  InvestigaUon  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  related  BCientlflc 
fields,  and  adequate  numbers  of  physicians. 
<lentl8ts  and  professional  public  health  per- 
sonnel, are  essential  for  the  Improvement  of 
health  services  and  for  more  effective  preven- 
tion and^  disease-control  measures. 

(c)  Research  institutions  and  medical  and 
dental  schools  have  serious  unmet  needs  for 
additional  and  Improved  space  for  research 
and  for  teaching. 

(d)  Despite  Increasing  support  for  medical 
and  dental  research  and  teaching  Institu- 
tions, from  individuals,  private  funds  and 
foundations,  the  professions.  Industry,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  the  cost  of 
IM-ovlding  adequate  facilities  Is  so  high  and 
capital  funds  for  physical  plant  are  so  lim- 
ited that  these  Institutions  need  additional 
assistance  to  finance  essential  Improvements 
or  additions  to  existing  facilities  and  needed 
new  faclliUes. 

aanntoMnrrs  to  pttblic  healtk  sbivick  act 
8»c.  3.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
XT.  8.  C.  ch.  «JA)    Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

*rrn-«  Vn — AssTSTAifcz  ro«  CowsnTJcnow  or 

MXDICAI.  AND  DXNTAI.  RKSKAICR  AND  TKACH- 

iNo  PAcn.mxs 

"AUTHOmiZATlON  OF  APPBOPSIATIORS 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  in 
the  period  beginning  July  1.  I95fl.  and  ending 
June  30.  1961.  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine  for  grants,  as  provided  In  this  tiUe. 
to  assist  In  the  consuuction  of  new  or  Im- 
I>roved  faculties  for  medical  or  dental  re- 
search or  teaching,  except  that  the  aggregate 
appropriations  during  such  period  for  grants 
for  medical  research  and  teaching  facilities 
may  not  exceed  $210  million  and  the  aggre- 
gate approprlaUons  during  such  period  for 
grants  for  dental  research  and  teaching  fa- 
cilities may  not   exceed  $40  million. 

"(b)  8unu  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
i:Uon  shall  remain  available  untU  expended. 

"XLICIBIIJTT    COMDmONS 

-S«c.  702.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a 
grant  to  assist  In  the  construction  of  any 
faculty  under  this  tlUe.  the  appUcant  must 
be  a  pubUc  or  nonprofit  school  or  other  in- 
stitution, must  be  accredited  or  approved  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b),  and.  in  the  case 
of  a  teaching  facility  or  a  faculty  for  both 
teaching  and  research,  must  be  a  medical  or 
dental  school. 

•(b)  To  be  accredited  or  approved  for  pur- 

Ms  of  this  title — 

"(1)  Medical  schools,  dental  schools,  uni- 
versities, and  other  educational  institutions 
must  be  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  except  that  a 
new  school  or  other  academic  Institution, 
which  ( by  reason  of  no.  or  an  Insufficient  pe- 
riod of  operation)  is  not.  at  the  time  of  appll. 
cation  for  a  grant  to  construct  a  facility  un- 
der this  title,  eligible  for  accreditation  by 
Buch  a  recognised  body  or  bodies,  shall  be 
deemed  accredited  for  piirposes  of  this  title 
If  the  Commissioner  of  Education  finds,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  accredita- 
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tlon  body  or  bodies,  that  there  is  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  school  or  other  Institu- 
tion wUl.  upon  completion  of  such  faculty, 
meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies. 

"(2)  Other  Institutions  must  be  deter- 
nxlned  by  the  Surgeon  General.  In  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  regulation, 
to  be  competent  to  engage  In  the  typ?  of  re- 
search for  which  the  fadUty  U  to  be  con- 
structed. 

"(e)  No  Institution  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  this  UUe  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  hospital  or  other  facility  for 
which  Federal  grants  may  be  made  under 
title  VI  unless  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines that  such  facility  is  specially  designed 
fur  and  will  be  principally  used  for  medical 
or  dental  research  or  teaching  and  does  not 
constitute  a  project  or  part  of  a  project  with 
respect  to  which  a  Federal  grant  has  been 
approved  under  title  VI. 

"APPROVAL    OF    APPLICATIONS 

"Ssc  708  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  Utle  with  respect  to  any  facility  except 
upon  an  application  therefor  filed  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  (but  not  later  than 
June  30,  1961 )  and  approved  by  the  Surgeon 
General  upon  his  deter minaUon  that: 

"(1)  The  applicant  meets  the  eligibility 
conditions  set  forth  in  section  702. 

"(2)  The  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  10  years  after  completion  of 
construction,  the  faciUty  wiU  be  used  for  the 
research  purpose*  for  which  it  Is  to  be  con- 
structed or  in  the  case  of  a  medical  or  den- 
tal school,  the  facUity  wlU  be  used  for  medi- 
cal or  dental  research  or  teaching,  and  (B) 
sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  meet  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  facUity  and,  when  construction  Is  oom- 
pleted,  for  effective  use  of  the  facility  for 
the  researcli  or  teaching  for  which  It  Is  being 
constructed. 

"(3)  Construction  of  the  facility  will  ex- 
pand the  applicant's  capacity  for  medical  or 
dental  research  or  teaching  or  Is  necessary 
to  Improve  or  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
applicant's  medical  or  dental  research  or 
teaching. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  order  In  which 
appUcaUons  shall  be  approved,  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  tales  Into  consideration  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  facili- 
ties In  expanding  medical  or  dental  research 
or  teaching  capacity.  In  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  such  research  or  teaching,  or  In  pro- 
moting a  more  effective  geographical  distri- 
bution of  such  research  or  teaching,  and 
other  factors  relevant  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

"AMOtnrr  of  gkant;  PATMurra 
"Sk.  704.  The  Surgeon  General.  In  ap- 
proving an  appUcatlon  with  respect  to  any 
facility,  shall  determine  the  amount  of  the 
grant  to  be  made  with  respect  to  such  fa- 
culty; except  that.  In  no  event  may  such 
amount  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  construction  of  such  facility,  as 
determined  by  him.  Upon  such  approval,  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  reserve,  from  any  ap- 
propriation available  therefor,  the  amount 
■o  determined,  and  shaU  pay  such  amount, 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 
and  in  such  InstaUments  consistent  with 
construction  progress,  as  he  may  determine. 
Such  payments  shall  be  mAde  through  the 
disbursement  f acuities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Surgeon  General's  res- 
ervation of  any  amount  uiMler  this  section 
may  be  amended  by  him.  either  upon  his 
approval  of  an  amendment  of  the  appUca- 
tlon or  upon  his  revision  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  consuuction  of  the  faculty. 

"macAtwtm  of  PAnmrrs 
-Sec.  706.  If.  within   10  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  faclUty  for  vhicb  fund*  have 
been  paid  under  this  title. 


"(a)  the  sppllcant  or  other  owner  ot  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  pubUc  or  non- 
profit institution,  or 

"(b)  unless  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines. In  accordance  with  regulations,  that 
there  Is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  appli- 
cant  or  other  owner  from  the  obligation 
to  do  so,  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  xised 
for  the  research  purposes  for  »-hich  It  was 
constructed,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  medical  or 
dental  school  facility,  for  medical  or  dental 
research  or  teaching. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  district  In  which  such  facility  is 
situated)  of  the  facility,  as  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost 
of  construction  of  such  facility. 

"NATIONAL    AOVISOCT   COUNCIL   ON    MEDICAL   SS- 
•SASCH   AND  TKACUINC  FACILmES 

"Smc.  706.  (s)  There  is  hereby  estsbllshed 
a  NaUonal  Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Re- 
search and  Teaching  Facilities  consisting 
of  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  both  oT  whom  shall  b« 
ex  oOclo  members,  and  le  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  civll-servlce  laws.  The  10  appointed 
members  shall  be  leaders  in  any  of  the  fields 
of  the  fundamenui  sciences,  medical 
sciences,  education,  or  public  affairs  and  not 
less  than  8  shall  t)e  selected  from  among 
leaders  In  the  fields  of  medical,  osteopathic, 
denui,  or  public  health  research  or  educa- 
tion.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  as  chairman  of  the  Council. 

"(b)  The  Council  ahall  advise  and  assist 
the  Surgeon  General  In  the  preparation  of 
ret?ulatlons  pertaining  to  the  establishment 
of  criteria  for  determining  the  eligibility  of 
Institutions,  for  allocating  available  funds 
among  various  types  of  appllcanU.  and  for 
approving  applications  (Including  criteria  for 
determining  the  relative  priority  among  ap* 
pllcants),  and  In  the  review  of  applications. 
and  shall  advise  and  assist  him  In  other  Im- 
portant  policy  matters  arising  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title. 

"(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  CouncU. 
while  attending  conferences  or  meetings  of 
the  Council  or  whUe  otherwise  serving  at  the 
request  of  the  'Secretary.  shaU  be  enUUed  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  a.xed  by 
the  SecreUry  but  not  exceeding  $50  per  diem, 
including  ua^l  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  cf  business  they 
may  be'alldwM  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  l^ett  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  (||  U  S,  C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  s^vlce  employed  Intermittently. 

"cons  DItATION  on   EDUCATIONAL   MATTEaS 

"Src.  707.  The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1933  (67  Stat.  691).  and  by  sec- 
tlon  201  of  this  act.  shall  malce  appropriate 
provision  for  consultation  between  the  Sur- 
geon General  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation on  educational  matters  arising  In  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

"NONXNTXarcaiHCE    WITH    ASMINISTBATION    OF 
IMSTITL^IONS 

"Etc  708.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  UUe.  nothing  contained  In 
this  title  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  exercise  any  dlrecUon, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose  any 
requirement  or  condition  with  respect  to.  the 
personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  Instrtic- 
tlon.  research,  or  admiulstration  of  any  ln« 
•tituUon. 

"osFUfrnoNa 
"Sec.  too.  For  the  purpoaes  of  this  title— 
"(a)    The  term  *medtcal  school'  means  a 
school  which  provides  training  leading  to  a 


degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy, 
or  a  graduate  degree  in  public  health; 

"(b)  The  term  'dental  school'  means  a 
school  which  provides  training  leading  to  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  dental  stu'gery.  or  an 
equivalent  degree; 

"(c)  The  terms  'construction'  and  'costs  of 
construction'  Include  construction  of  new 
buildings,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings.  Initial  equipment 
and  architects'  fetis,  but  do  not  Include  the 
cost  of  acqulslUou  of  land  and  off-site  im- 
provements. 

"(d)  The  term  'nonprofit  Institution' 
means  an  Institution  owned  and  operated  by 
one  or  more  corpora Uons  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Intires,  or 
msy  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  to  read: 

"SscTiow  1.  Titles  I  to  VII.  Inclusive,  of 
this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public  Health 
Service  Act'." 

SEC.  6.  The  act  of  July  1.  Id44  (66  SUt. 
682),  as  amended.  Is  furtiier  amended  by 
changing  the  nuntber  of  Utle  VII  to  title 
VIU  and  by  changing  the  numbers  of  sec- 
tions 701  to  714,  inclusive,  and  references 
thereto,  to  sections  801  to  814,  respectively. 


REVISION  AND  PRINTING  OP  COM- 
PILATION OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
CARRIERS  SUBJECT  TO  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  BUTLER  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  216).  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Poreirn  Commerce: 

Resolved.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce 
commission  Is  requested  (1)  to  prepare 
such  material  as  It  may  deem  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  as  closely  to  date  as  pos- 
sible the  set  of  volumes  entitled  "Compila- 
tion of  Federal  Laws  Relating  to  the  Regu- 
lation of  Carriers  Subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  with  Digests  of  Pertinent 
Decisions  of  the  F<;deral  Courts  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  Text  of 
or  References  to  General  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions," and  (2)  to  transmit  such  material 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  In  manuscript 
form  suitable  for  printing. 

See.  2.  Such  material  when  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document. 


IMPROVED  P.\RM  PROGRAM— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bakkley)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  OOMMTT- 
TEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
February  28,  1956,  at  10  a.  m..  in  room 
424.  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Justin  C.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  to  bs 
United  States  district  Judge,  western 
district  of  New  York.  Vice  John  Knight, 
deceased;  and 

Richard  H.  Levet.  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  district  judge,  southern 
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district  of  New  York,  vice  John  C.  Knox, 
retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
perscms  interested  in  the  above  nomina- 
tions may  make  such  representati(xis  as 
may  be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee 
consists  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  JnniER]  and  myaeAS.  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  R088  RIZLEY  TO  BE 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE, 
WESTERN  DISTRICT  OP  OKLA- 
HOBIA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committe  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday, 
February  24.  1956.  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room 
424,  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Ross  Rizley.  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  United  States  district  judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Oklahoma,  vice  Edgar 
S.  Vaught.  retiring.  At  the  indicated 
time  and  place  all  persons  interested-in 
the  above  nomination  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 
The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  LMr,  McClellam). 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
LancebJ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
WatkinsI,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania: 
Address  delivered  by  him  before  Women's 
Patriotic  Conference  on  National  Defense,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  16,  1906. 
By  Mr.  WILBT: 
Statement  prepared  by  him  on  the  World 
Health    OrganlzaUon,    and    excerpts    from 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  nursing,  pub- 
lished in  the  WHO  newsletter. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  to  make  a  brief  announce- 
ment for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  to  the  fact  that 
the  treaty  designated  Executive  Q.  of  the 
83d  Congress,  1st  session,  relating  to  an 
international  convention  to  f  acihtate  the 
importation  of  commercial  samples  and 
advertising  material,  will  be  taken  up 
on  Wednesday  immediately  following 
the  reading  of  the  Washington  Farewell 
Address  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  HmcpERKT].  On  the  treaty  there 
will  be  the  customary  yea  and  nay  vote. 
I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators  on 
notk^e  that  that  is  the  plan  of  the  leader- 
ship. 

In  addition,  as  previously  announced, 
as  soon  as  the  Senate  completes  action 
on  the  resolution  which  is  the  unfinished 
business,  it  is  planned  to  proceed  with 
the  farm  bUl. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  tomor- 
row and  will  be  in  session  every  day 


through  Friday.  I  do  not  contemplate 
that  there  will  be  a  Saturday  session,  or 
that  there  will  be  any  late  evening  votes. 
I  hope  the  Senate  may  complete  action 
on  the  farm  bill  by  the  weekend,  but,  if  it 
does  not.  the  bill  will  go  over  until  the 
early  part  of  next  we^. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  expected  that 
there  would  be  a  call  of  the  Executive 
Calendar  today,  but  I  am  informed  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DOUGI.AS]  is  out  of  town,  and  he  ha.<t 
asked  that  the  ncsninations  to  the 
United  States  Tariff  Coinmissi<m  not  be 
considered  this  week.  Those  nomina- 
tions haVe  been  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar since  the  middle  of  January,  and 
I  have  been  pressed  on  occasions  by  the 
minority  leader  for  an  executive  session 
to  deal  with  them. 

I  hope  the  minority  leader  will  be  as 
patient  with  me  as  he  usually  is  in  his 
understanding  of  what  is  proposed. 
There  is  nothing  that  makes  a  Senator 
more  patient  than  to  be  majority 
leader  himself,  as  the  Senator  from 
California  was.  I  shall  attempt  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  be  pn-epared  to 
permit  a  discussion  of  the  nominations 
with  his  consent;  otherwise  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  consider  them  in  the  early 
part  of  next  week. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  because,  as  he  has  pointed  out. 
we  have  had  considerable  discussion  with 
him  and.  in  his  abfi«ice.  with  the  acting 
majority  leader.  We  feel  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  nominations  Were 
reported  on  January  12,  and  we  are  now 
in  the  latter  part  of  February,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  have  the  nominations 
considered  and  acted  upon.  In  conform- 
ity with  the,  distinguished  Senator's 
statement,  I  hope  that  early  next  week 
there  will  be  consideration  of  the  exec- 
utive calendar,  and,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
debate  on  the  Tariff  Commission  nomi- 
nations it  can  take  place  at  that  time. 


STEPS    LEADING    TO    CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  THE  NATURAL  GAS  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  we  are  on  that  subject,  if 
the  Senator  from  California  will  permit 
me,  I  should  like  to  express  my  very 
deep  appreciation  to  the  very  able  minor- 
ity leader  for  his  remarks  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  statement  by  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikxii], 
with  reference  to  bringing  a  certain 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  think  the  Record  should  show  that 
at  the  last  session  for  more  than  5  weeks 
after  the  natural  gas  l^  was  ordered 
reported,  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  Senator  from  California  did  not  ask 
that  a  report  be  filed  or  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered. We  felt  we  should  not  ask  the 
Senate  to  consider  controversial  pro- 
posed legislation  at  that  dme.  unless  the 
House  was  going  to  act  on  it  Our  Pol- 
Icy  Committee  was  unanimous,  not  dn 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  but  on  the  princi- 
ple that  a  bill  reported  by  a  standing 
committee  by  at  least  a  majority  vote 
had  merit  and  should  be  debated.  But. 
at  the  insistence  of  the  Senator  frwn 
Texas,  the  gas  WU  was  not  scheduled  for 
5  long  weeks. 
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In  the  Interim  the  Senator  from  Texas 
waa  stricken,  and  the  bill  was  brought 
up  In  the  House.  Then  a  request  was 
made  by  proponents  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbkight]  and 
others,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  The  then  act- 
ing majority  leadn*.  after  consulting 
with  the  Policy  Committee,  recognized 
the  fact  that  there  were  opponents  of  the 
bill  who  desired  to  be  heard,  and  felt 
they  had  to  talk  about  It  for  at  least  2 
weeks.  And  it  was  desired  not  to  delay 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  So  it 
was  then  unanimously  agreed,  when  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wa?  in  the  hospital 
and  had  no  direct  c<xnmunication  con- 
cerning what  had  taken  place,  that  the 
bill  would  be  carried  over  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  would  be  taken  up 
at  this  session. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  at  this  session 
I  took  up  every  other  bill  on  the  calendar 
which  was  ready  and  which  the  sponsors 
thought  should  be  considered.  When  we 
got  to  the  gas  bill  I  asked  what  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  policy  committee.  The 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  that  commit- 
tee, although  they  are  not  usually  public 
property,  in  this  instance,  I  think,  should 
be  made  public  because  of  gross  misrep- 
resentation in  the  press,  and  perhaps  by 
some  of  our  own  colleagues. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  when  the 
gas  bill  was  discussed  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Climints),  as 
acting  majority  leader,  said  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  considered  early  in  this  session. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
axLLl  said  that  was  his  understanding. 
Neither  of  those  Senators  favored  the 
bill. 

After  a  discussion  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  said,  "Is  there  objection  to 
scheduling  the  bill  for  consideration?" 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  stated,  *T 
will  not  object,  but  I  want  to  say  it  will 
be  very  unfortunate  in  my  State." 
There  was  no  objection  raised. 
So.  Mr.  President,  I  stated  at  a  press 
conference  immediately  thereafter  that 
the  bill  was  reported  for  discussion  and 
for  vote,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
posal to  repKjrt  on  yesterday  the  electoral 
college  bill  and  the  truck  trip-leasing 
bill — both  of  which  I  may  vote  against  or 
vote  for — in  order  that  the  Senate  itself 
may  not  have  proposed  legislation  bot- 
tled up. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  Is  not  apol- 
ogizing or  defending  any  action  he  has 
taken.  He  is  explaining  to  people  who 
want  to  know  the  truth  what  the  truth 
Is.  He  is  happy  he  lives  in  an  environ- 
ment and  associates  with  company  and 
is  helped  in  his  work  by  persons  such  as 
the  minority  leader,  who.  in  the  absence 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  had  the  cour- 
age to  rise  and  say,  "I  take  my  full  share 
of  responsibility."  because  there  has 
never  been  a  bill  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate, since  Senator  Taft  and  I  were  lead- 
ers, and  since  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  Knowlamd  ]  and  I  were  lead- 
ers, without  the  consent  of  both  policy 
committees.  If  I  am  incorrect,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  from  California 
correct  me. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  not  incorrect. 


Let  me  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  that  has  been  the 
policy  which  has  been  followed  when 
either  of  the  two  parties  was  In  the  ma- 
jority, and  when  the  late  Senator  Taft,  as 
well  as  I,  myself,  served  in  the  capacity 
of  majority  leader,  and  for  as  long  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has 
served  as  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hold  In  my 
hand  the  calendar.  To  the  first  bill  on 
the  calendar,  objection  has  been  raised. 
On  the  second  one.  the  Senator  tromJZ&l- 
ifornia  [Mr.  Kuchil]  desires  to  have  no- 
tice. To  the  third  one,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt]  has  a  sub- 
stitute. On  the  fourth  one,  a  request  has 
been  made  for  more  time  for  the  mi- 
nority to  consider  it — and  so  forth  and 
so  on.  These  notations  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  minority  leader;  and  that 
has  been  true  in  the  case  of  every 
measure. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  understand  that  I  do  not  regard 
as  culpable  the  act  of  bringing  from  the 
policy  committee  a  bill  with  which  every 
member  of  the  committee  does  not  agree, 
because  I,  myself,  frequently  vote  to  re- 
port bills  to  which  I  make  the  reserva- 
tion that  I  shall  oppose  them  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  not 
attribute  such  a  motive  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  But  the  press 
has  referred  to  such  instances — stating, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  that  five  mem- 
bers were  against  the  bill,  and  that  in 
another  instance,  at  least,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  had  an  Implied  protest  about 
it. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  straight.  I 
want  the  country  to  know  that  it  Is  very 
pleasing  to  me  to  be  associated  In  the 
leadership  of  this  body  with  a  man  whose 
character  and  courage  are  such  that, 
when  the  bombs  are  bursting,  he  will 
stand  up  and  defend  his  colleague  and 
will  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Also.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  it  was  not  entirely  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  across  the  aisle 
who  Induced  the  veto  of  the  bill  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  also  add — and  I 
think  this  should  be  stated  in  the  Rec- 
ord  

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him  at  this 
point 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  did  not 
Intend  to  discuss  the  veto;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  press  has  discussed  it.  I  should 
like  to  say  this  about  the  veto :  The  Pres- 
ident has  exercised  his  constitutional 
authority.  I  did  not  agree  with  the 
President's  judgment — as.  obviously,  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  Judgment  I  had. 
However,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  %ill 


have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  our  rela- 
tions. No  statement  of  mine  ever  indi- 
cated it.  and  there  is  no  justification  for 
any  such  assumption. 
Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  wonderful. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  pass  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  the  basis  of  personalities  or  on 
the  basis  of  parties.  I  try  to  put  my 
country  first,  and  act  accordingly. 
Sometimes  my  judgments  may  be  bad, 
but  my  intent  Is  nevertheless  good. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  statement  and  that 
position  are  In  full  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  think  perhaps  it  should  also  be  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  natural-gas 
bill  was  not — to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion— ever  officially  acted  upon  by  the 
Republican  policy  committee.  I  a^isume 
that  the  minority  leader  was  acting  in 
his  own  Individual  capacity  m  agreeing 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas;  and  he 
had  every  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  It  Is 
the  custom  for  the  minority  policy  com- 
mittee— at  least,  that  was  true  when  we 
were  in  the  minority — not  to  schedule 
the  proposed  legislation  to  be  considered. 
The  majority  leader  does  that;  and  the 
majority  leader  looks  to  his  policy  com- 
mittee for  the  schedule.  But  the  ma- 
jority leader  never  schedules  any  meas- 
ure for  consideration  without  Inform- 
ing the  minority — at  least,  that  has  been 
true  up  to  now.  although  tomorrow 
morning  he  may  oppose  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  some  measure  or  may 
refuse  to  join  in  giving  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  whatever 
time  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  set 
the  record  straight.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  people  of  the  country  and 
the  press  of  the  country  to  understand 
the  mechanics  of  Senate  procedure.  It 
Is  the  majority  policy  committee  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  scheduling  pro- 
posed legislation.  Normally  In  the  pro- 
cedures, the  majority  leader  Is  guided 
by  the  majority  policy  committee  in  de- 
ciding what  legislative  proposals  shall 
be  scheduled. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  Is  correct,  and 
has  been  correct,  in  saying  that  no  legis- 
lative proposal  is  taken  up  without  ad- 
vance consultation  and  advance  notice 
to  the  minority  leader.  There  may  be 
scheduled  many  times — the  last  bill  was 
not  one  of  them — proposed  legislation  to 
which  the  minority  leader  himself  \a 
quite  opposed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  And  fre- 
quently there  is. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  And  that  situation 
mi$!ht  be  reversed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  And  fre- 
quently that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  But  when  I  re- 
ceive notice.  I  Inform — and  did  in  this 
case — the  minority  policy  committee  as 
to  the  scheduling  of  the  proposed  legls- 
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latfon;  and  the  records  of  the  minority 
policy  committee  will  so  Indicate — Just 
as  I  shall  report  today  on  the  scheduling 
of  the  measures  the  majority  is  propos- 
ing for  Senate  consideration  as  soon  as 
the  farm  bill  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  .should  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of 
our  friends  acroso  the  aisle,  who  are  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question  from 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  although  they 
may  have  been  elated  over  the  veto,  were 
In  no  sense  responsible  for  It.  That  was 
my  purpose  In  rising  to  speak,  the  other 
day;  but  I  was  ve:T  sorry  to  read  In  the 
press,  the  next  day.  that  I  had  been 
needling  the  Senator  from  Texas,  be- 
cause that  was  the  farthest  thing  from 
my  mind. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  Is  the 
privilege  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont; 
and  I  did  not  Interpret  his  remarks  as 
constituting  needling  at  alL 

Mr.  President,  I  exercised  no  Influence 
on  the  Members  on  this  side  or  on  the 
President  In  connection  with  that  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  realized  that  my 
State  had  a  vital  interest  In  It.  and  I 
think  most  Senators  felt  that  their  States 
had  an  interest  In  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Once  the 
natural-gas  bill  was  scheduled.  I  asked 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Daniel]  at  the  end  of 
a  1  •2-hour  speech,  to  yield  to  me.  He 
Snelded  to  me  for  about  10  minutes  and 
at  that  time  I  made  some  observations. 

I  left,  that  afternoon,  and  went  to  Flori- 
da, In  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  my  physicians.    I  remained  there  for 

II  days.  I  did  not  return  during  the 
remainder  of  the  debate,  until  the  acting 
majority  leader  called  me  and  told  me 
that  the  opponents  were  ready  to  vote — 
that  they  had  debated  the  bill  for  about 
3  weeks,  and  that  they  would  like  to  have 
me  return,  and  would  like  to  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered, 
and  were  ready  to  vote  on  Monday. 

So  we  let  them  select  the  day  and  the 
hour  and  the  conditions.  Although  the 
Senator  from  California  felt  that  we  had 
wasted  some  time,  and  shotild  vote 
earlier,  nevertheless  we  were  so  consid- 
erate of  the  opponents  that  we  let  them 
select  the  time  for  the  vote. 

While  I  was  In  Florida,  I  kept  reading 
newspaper  articles  and  magazine  stories 
saying  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  _ 
wielding  an  tmusual  influence  and  was 
determined  to  ram  the  bill  down  the 
Senate's  throat  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
a  child;  I  have  been  in  these  situations 
before.  My  daddy  used  to  tell  me,  "Don't 
get  on  the  firing  line  unless  srau  expect 
to  get  shot  at." 

80  I  expect  a  certain  amoimt  of  ptm- 
Ishment  to  go  with  the  leadership;  but 
I  do  not  expect  people  to  be  unfair  and 
unjust,  although  frequently  the  unin- 
formed are. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  Is  a  common 
IH^ctlce  that  when  one  State  finds  itself 
in  the  possession  of  a  valuable  natural 
resource,  it  tries  to  get  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  that  resource.  The  other  day, 
I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
if  I  were  from  one  of  the  gas-producing 


States,  undoubtedly  I  would  be  In  fayor 
of  the  natural-gas  bUL  However,  being 
on  the  other  end  of  the  transaction.  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  even  though  the  gas- 
producing  States  bad  tried  to  get  every- 
thing possible  to  be  obtained  for  their 
resource,  we  had  an  equally  great  obli- 
gation to  undertake  to  protect  the  people 
in  our  consuming  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  left  no  doubt  about  his  deep 
convictions  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senator  from  Texas  attempted 
to  be  as  discreet  as  he  could  and  should 
be  In  the  position  he  occupied.  If  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  or  any  other 
Senator  was  overlobbled.  It  was  not  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  quite  correct.  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
a.sked  me  to  vote  for  the  lull,  although 
I  thmk  he  expressed  disappointment 
when  he  learned  that  I  was  going  to  vote 
against  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  ever  knew  how  the  Senator 
intended  to  vote. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.   I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  This  is  the  loveliest 
"wake"  I  have  ever  attended  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  assin-e  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  in  my  humble  opinion  the  ideas 
which  he  has  expressed  are  the  finest  ex- 
pressions I  have  heard  in  the  Senate. 

We  learn  in  life  that  one's  perspective 
is  largely  governed  by  what  we  may  call 
his  background.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AiKui]  has  just  reminded  us 
of  the  fact  that  geography  Las  played  a 
part.     One's  background  educationally. 


racially,  religiously,  and  economically^-    n^o.^    .♦  operations  ot  this  cooperative. 
and  I  think,  above  Wrvthina  ^^T^br-^^^'^}}  *•*  «»»J«   competitor   to   the 


ture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  dated 
January  21,  1956.  That  letter  In  Its 
entirety  reads  as  follows: 

Jamuabt  21.  1956. 
The  Honorable  Alum  J.  Ellbndb. 

Ckairmmn,    Committee    on    Agrictdttire 
and    Forestry,    Vnited  StiUea   Senate. 
WaahingtOH.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Alum:    in  view  of  the  issue  raised 
before  our  committee  Friday  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  one  of  our  Minnesota  grain 
cooperatives   was    benefiting   from  Govern- 
ment storage  operations.  I  believe  it  only 
fair  to  ask  that  the  record  be  completed  by 
requesting   the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  provide  fuU  Information  on  storage  pay- 
ments to  all  warehousemen  in  Minnesota, 
private  as  well  as  cooperative. 

Jtor  that  ptn-paae.  I  urge  you  to  have  the 
committee  staff  obtain  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  complete  listing  wliich 
shows  : 

1.  AU  the  storage  facilities  tn  Minnesota 
approved  by  the  Department  for  storage  of 
CCC-owned  oommoditie*; 

2.  The  total  amount  of  storage  utilized  la 
each  during  the  calendar  year  1955; 

3.  The  total  payment  to  each  for  storage 
purposes  during  the  same  period; 

4.  Designation  of  which  facllitfee  have 
been  given  guaranteed  occupancy  contracts 
for  such  storage  and  which  have  not; 

5.  The  anxmnt  of  pa3rment  to  each  holder 
of  such  giiarauteed  occupancy  contract  cov- 
ering space  unused  for  storage  purposes; 

6.  The  extent  to  which  each  approved  stor- 
age facility  has  been  granted  tax  amortisa- 
tion benefits  of  accelerated  depreciation. 

Only  In  this  way  do  I  believe  proper  com- 
parisons can  be  made  to  judge  whether  there 
is  any  validity  to  charges  entered  to  our 
record  pertaining  to  the  storage  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  the  Grain  Terminal  Association  of 
St.  Paul,  one  of  our  great  Midwest  coc^>er- 
atlves. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  hearing  ttaa- 
acript  will  show  requests  were  made  for  fa- 
ther information  about  the  total  extent  of 
the   grato    operations   of    this   cooperative. 


and  I  think,  above  everything  else,  geo- 
graphically— determines  one's  perspec- 
tive with  respect  to  legislative  measures. 
But  there  is  something  else  that  deter- 
mines perspective,  something  that  is 
more  important  than  all  the  things  I 
have  mentioned.  I  refer  to  an  under- 
standing mind.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  demonstrated  that  quality  here  to- 
day. I  think  he  has  taught  us  all  a 
lesson. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  to  the  Senate 
for  consuming  so  much  time.  I  had 
merely  Intended  to  express  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Khcwland] 
the  appreciation  of  a  grateful  heart. 


GOVERNMENT  STORAGE  j 

OPEEIATIONS 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 23  there  appeared  on  pages  1020 
and  1021  of  the  Congbesszonal  Record  a 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HumphbetI  under 
the  caption  "Need  for  Facts  Regarding 
Surplus  Versus  InvenfaMy  for  Natitm's 
Needs." 

In  connection  with  this  statement 
there  also  appears  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EixkmdebI, 
cbair^nan  of  the  Committee  on  Agxicul- 


graln  trade  with  other  private  firms.  I  do 
not  believe  it  fair  or  Just  to  ask  the  GTA 
to  make  any  report  of  Its  operations  not 
similarly  requested  of  aU  its  major  com- 
petitors to  the  grain  tmsiness. 

To  the  extent  that  the  sanve  Information 
is  asked  from  any  other  grato  handlers  or 
dealers,  I  am.  sure  olBcers  ot  the  GTA  will 
be  happy  to  provide  detaUed  data  on  any  of 
its  operations  to  our  committee. 

As  long  as  this  subject  of  grain  storage 
has  been  raised.  I  believe  the  committee 
should  go  ftu-ther,  looking  carefvilly  toto 
what  policies  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture 
has  been  following. 

During  the  previous  administration,  a  vig- 
orous crackdown  was  made  on  grain  handlers 
defraudtog  farmers  and  the  Government 
through  theft  of  grain.  You.  as  chairman  of 
ovir  committee,  were  largely  instrumental  for 
exposing  these  thefU.  and  full  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  given 
to  bringing  charges  against  these  crooked 
dealers.  If  I  recall  rightly,  charges  were  filed 
agatost  more  than  800  grain  handlers,  to- 
volvlng  some  #7  million.  More  than  60  con- 
victions were  obtatoed,  many  others  subse- 
quently settled  out  of  court,  and  some 
charges  are  still  unresolved. 

It  is  my  understanding  today  that  practi- 
cally all  of  these  same  warehousemen  have 
once  agato  been  approved  by  the  Department 
for  handling  of  GoTcrmnent-owned  grain. 
;The  Departnwnt  of  Agriculture  is  again 
<ftoing  bustocas  with  them.  Of  coarse,  aooie 
of  them  went  through  mock  reorganiaatlons 
or  name  Pangea,  tout  taaaleally  tbe  same 
people  are  tovolvsd. 

In  my  opinion,  this  situatkn  caUa  for  a 
foil-scale  tovesti^tion  as  •oon  as  the  farm 
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bill  Is  out  of  the  Wfty.  either  by  our  commit- 
tee or.  if  you  deem  MlTlsable.  by  the  Senate's 
Permanent  Investigating  Committee. 

If  the  Information  I  have  received  Is  cor- 
rect. It  seems  deplorable  to  me  that  men  who 
defrauded  the  Government  are  now  re^Parded 
with  new  contracU  at  nearly  double^e  pre- 
Tlous  storage  fees. 

It  Is  more  than  deplorable  when.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  situation,  spokesmen  for  this 
administration  have  the  effrontery  to  pub- 
licly criticise  a  farmer-owned  cooperative  on 
the  ground  that  lU  primary  Interest  Is  mak- 
ing money  through  grain  storage. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Thatcher,  general 
manager  of  the  OTA,  flatly  called  such 
charges  a  lie.  Prom  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  situation  In  Minnesota,  I  support  him 
moat  vigorously.  The  GTA's  primary  Inter- 
cat  at  all  times  has  been  the  highest  possible 
returns  for  its  farmer  members,  and  Its  deal- 
ings with  the  Government  have  at  all  times 
been  as  clean  as  a  whistle. 

If  such  charges  are  to  be  bandied  about, 
however.  It  would  be  constructive  to  get  the 
facts  on  the  table  for  all  to  see. 
Sincerely. 

HuazBT  H.  HulcrauT. 

Several  paragraphs  in  this  letter  are 
certainly  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est: and  I  invite  particular  attention  to 
the  paragraphs  beginning  midway  in  the 
letter,  which  read  as  follows: 

As  long  as  this  subject  of  grain  storage 
has  been  raised.  I  believe  the  conunlttee 
should  go  further,  looking  carefully  Into 
what  policies  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  following. 

During  the  previous  administration,  a 
vigorous  crackdown  was  made  on  grain 
handlers  defrauding  farmers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment through  theft  of  grain.  Tou.  as 
chairman  of  our  committee,  were  largely 
Instrumental  for  exposing  these  thefts,  and 
full  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cxilture  was  given  in  bringing  charges  against 
these  crooked  dealers.  If  I  recall  rightly, 
charges  were  filed  against  more  than  300 
grain  handlers,  involving  some  $7  million. 
More  than  50  convictions  were  obtained, 
many  others  subsequently  settled  out  of 
court,  and  some  charges  are  still  unre- 
solved. •  •  • 

In  my  opinion,  this  situation  calls  for  a 
full-scale  investigation  as  soon  as  the  farm 
bill  la  out  of  the  way.  either  by  our  com- 
mittee or.  if  you  deem  advisable,  by  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigating  Conunlttee. 

If  the  Information  I  have  received  is 
correct,  it  seems  deplorable  to  me  that  men 
who  defrauded  the  Government  are  now 
rewarded  with  new  contracts  at  nearly 
double  the  previous  storage  fees. 

I  could  not  imagine  that  these  obser- 
vations would  stand  without  some  re- 
sponse from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  accordingly  I  made  inquiry  as 
to  the  answer  the  Department  might 
have  made. 

I   learned   that   on  February   10   the 
Secretary  did  make  a  reply;  and  at  my 
request  a  copy  of  his  letter  has  been  sup- 
plied to  me.    It  reads  as  follows: 
DBTABTanirr  or  AoaictrLTuax, 

OmCB    or    THE    SXCKXTAIT, 

Waahington,  D.  C.  February  10.  1959. 
Hon.  Huanrr  H.  Htmraarr. 

Uriited  States  Senate. 

Dbab  Sknato*  HxnfmazT:  My  attention 
has  been  directed  to  your  accusation  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  btul- 
nesa  with  warehousemen  who  have  been 
convicted  of  thefts  of  Oovernment-owned 
grain.  This  matter  has  been  examined  by 
this  Department  and  we  have  found  that 
the  facts  do  not  support  this  charge. 

When  I  assumed  ofBce  I  found  in  effect  a 
Mt  of  regulations  conoemlng  the  investiga- 


tion and  approval  of  warehousemen  who  de- 
sired to  store  aovemment-owne<|  commodi- 
ties. Unfortunately,  the  regul4tlons  were 
not  Issued  by  my  predecessor  until  the  Gov- 
ernment had  already  lost  millions  of  dol- 
lars as  a  result  of  thefts  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  grain  by  warehousemen. 
Their  Issuance,  therefore,  to  an  extent  repre- 
sented "locking  the  barn  after,  the  horse  had 
been  stolen." 

We  are  doing  business  with  some  14  coun- 
try warehousemen  in  Minnesota.  South  E>a- 
kota,  and  North  Dakota  who  sold  fiaxseed 
owned  by  CCC  for  seed  and  later  replaced  it 
with  other  flaxseed  shipped  in  from  Texas. 
These  operators  settled  thel-  civil  claims 
with  CCC  by  accounting  for  their  gross  prof- 
its in  the  transactions,  and  although  two 
were  Indicted  no  convictions  were  ever  ob- 
tained. The  decision  to  resume  doing  busi- 
ness with  these  warehousernen  was  made 
during' the  last  administration  and  the  mat- 
ter has  never  been  subsequently  reopened. 
There  are  also  a  very  few  cases  where  we  are 
doing  business  with  organizations  which 
were  short  and  the  shortage  was  the  result  of 
the  default  of  an  official  or  employee  who  was 
subsequently  replaced  and  we  have  assurance 
that  the  management  of  the  organization  is 
now  on  a  sound  basis. 

If  you  have  knowledge  of  any  case  where 
a  convicted  thief  has  been  able  to  conceal 
from  us  and  from  State  warehousing  au- 
thorities his  past  record  and  as  a  result  has 
been  able  to  reenter  the  grain  warehousing 
business  I  hope  that  in  the  interest  of  good 
administration  you  will  inform  me  promptly 
m  order  that  I  may  take  corrective  action 
at  once.  Please  understand  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  an  investigation  of  this  matter, 
but  I  see  no  reason  for  delay  if  you  have  any 
Information  which  you  are  willing  to  sup- 
ply. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  BcNSON. 

Secretary. 

This  letter  speaks  for  Itself.  In  my 
Judgment  it  Is  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  allegations  which  were  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


that  are  based  on  false  propaganda.  Russia 
has  left  herself  wide  open  to  such  proposals, 
and  would  have  difllculty  In  rejecting  them 
without  loss  of  prestige.  But  we  would  have 
.  to  do  the  Job  honestly,  and  not  just  as  clever 
mosas  for  prestige  purposes. 


RUSSIA'S  REQUEST  FOR  A  FRIEND- 
SfflP  PACT 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  read  into  the  Ricoko  one  para- 
graph of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Morgan,  dated  February  4.  Dr.  Morgan 
is  a  former  president  of  Antioch  College 
and  a  former  head  of  the  TV  A.  He  has 
a  long  list  of  pubic  services  to  his  credit. 
The  excerpt  from  the  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

My  other  conviction  relates  to  our  day- 
to-day  policy.  Take  the  case  of  Russia's 
recent  request  for  a  friendship  pact.  Why 
can  we  not  say  in  specific  terms  how  actions 
speak  louder  than  words?  Wars  are  built 
In  the  minds  of  peoples.  So  long  as  Russia 
Indoctrinates  her  people  with  the  ideas  that 
American  labor  Is  oppressed  and  coerced, 
that  lynchings  are  usual,  and  that  America 
Is  a  servile  country  dominated  by  plutocracy, 
what  Is  the  iise  to  talk  about  friendship. 
Why  not  begin  by  asking  her  to  cooperate 
In  honest  effort  to  establUh  or  to  publicly 
repudiate  certain  propaganda  charges,  and 
offer  to  do  the  same  with  reference  to  our 
charges,  as  about  slave  campa.  A  constant 
reiteration  of  our  desire  for  honest  friend- 
ship, with  constant  repetition  of  our  wUllng- 
ness  to  make  honest  examination  of  charges 
on  either  side,  and  this  is  in  spirit  of  re- 
straint rather  than  of  name  calling,  would. 
I  believe,  make  a  deep  impression.  Insofar 
as  such  a  program  should  be  carried  out  it 
would  tend  to  remove  suspicion  and  hatred 


CARGO  PREFERENCE  AS  APPLIED 
TO  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

With  all  the  furor  about  the  cargo 
preference  bill  and  the  allegation  that 
our  merchant  marine  does  not  need  to 
have  the  50-50  principle  applied  to  the 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  it 
might  be  well  to  bear  In  mind  the  follow- 
ing discouraging  facts  concerning  our 
merchant  fleet  which  have  Just  come  to 
my  attention. 

According  to  a  report  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 13  by  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Institute,  as  of  September  1955.  only 
21.8  percent  of  United  States  oceanborne 
foreign  trade  is  being  carried  aboard 
American  flag  vessels,  exclusive  of  trade 
with  Canada  and  trade  In  military  con- 
trolled vessels. 

What  alarms  me  is  not  the  fact  that 
even  with  our  cargo  preference  law  we 
are  still  not  carrying  the  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  foreign  commerce  envisioned 
by  those  who  wrote  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936;  but  rather  the  fact  that  in 
September  1954.  our  ships  were  carry- 
ing 27.2  percent  of  such  cargoes. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  our  vessels,  even 
with  cargo  preference  assistance,  have 
suffered  almost  a  20  F>ercent  decline — 
think  of  that,  almost  a  20  percent  de- 
cline, from  27.2  percent  to  21.8  percent — 
in  cargo  carriage  within  1  year. 

How  anyone  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance to  our  economy  and  national  de- 
fense of  our  merchant  marine  could 
recommend  the  weakening,  let  alone  the 
repeal  of  our  cargo  preference  law.  Is 
beyond  me.  It  would  make  a  great  deal 
more  sense  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  many 
other  Senators,  if  we  were  to  change  the 
50-50  principle  so  as  to  require  that  100 
percent  of  such  government-financed 
cargoes  as  those  covered  by  Public  Law 
480  were  carried  entirely  aboard  Amer- 
ican flag  ships. 


PUBLIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC POWER  ON  THE  NIAG- 
ARA RIVER  i 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation  in  which 
the  people  of  my  State  are  vitally  inter- 
ested, which  I  have  been  urging  and 
advocating  in  the  Senate  since  1950.  It 
is  legislation  which  is  urgently  and  vi- 
tally needed  to  prevent  an  extravagant 
and  unjustifiable  waste  which  haa  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  legislation  providing  for  the 
public  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  on  the  Niagara  River. 

Mr.  President,  at  long  last  this  legis- 
lation was  acted  upon  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  Senate.  That 
action  was  taken  on  January  16,  more 
than  a  month  ago.  I  understand  that 
a  report  was  prepared  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee  and  made  ready  for 
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filing  some  weeks  ago.  That  report  is 
being  held  up.  because  th«  minority  of 
the  committee,  which  does  not  favor  the 
bill  which  was  reported  by  the  majority, 
has  not  completed  its  work  on  the  mi- 
nority views. 

I  understand  that  minority  views 
have  been  written  but  the  Senators  fa- 
voring them  have  not  gotten  around  to 
approving  them  or  filing  them. 

This  is  very  unfair  to  the  people  of 
my  State.  It  is  unfair,  in  my  judgment, 
to  the  Senate. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  has 
included  the  Niagara  power  development 
bill  on  his  list  of  "must"  legislation.  It 
is  "must"  legislation  for  New  York  State 
and  for  the  people  of  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  this  proF>osed  legisla- 
tion can  be  called  up  shortly  for  debate, 
consideration,  and  a  vote.  Before  that 
can  happen,  however,  the  report  must 
be  made  public.  It  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  other  Memljers  of  the  Sen- 
ate so  that  they  may  study  it  and  give 
it  consideration.  It  mu.st  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  so  that  they 
may  consider  it  and  indicate  their  inter- 
est in  this  legislation  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I,  therefore,  urge  upon  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee who  are  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
introduced  by  me  in  association  with  16 
other  Members  of  the  Senate — Senate 
bill  1823 — to  complete  their  work  ujjon 
the  minority  views  and  to  file  them  so 
that  there  may  be  no  undue  delay  in 
bringing  this  measure  before  the  Senate 
for  debate  and  vote. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  is  not  an 
Indication  of  a  desire  to  postpone  ac- 
tion— to  delay  and  put  it  off — until  the 
last  possible  moment.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  bill  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  It  has  been  waiting  a  long 
time  for  consideration. 

The  people  of  New  York  State  are  en- 
titled to  have  this  vital  project  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House. 

Every  day  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
potential  kilowatt-hours  of  power  are 
going  to  waste,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  Canada  is  pickin"? 
up  a  great  part  of  the  water  which  is 
rightfully  ours,  and  it  is  entitled  to  do 
this,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada, 
until  we  get  ready  to  use  this  water. 

I  hope  that  the  advocates  of  private 
development  in  this  area  are  not  going 
to  play  the  part  of  dog  in  the  manecr. 
I  hope  they  are  not  going  to  try  to  delay 
action  on  this  propased  legislation  mere- 
ly because  they  cannot  get  their  own 
proposal  for  a  private  development  en- 
acted. I  want  them  and  the  general 
public  to  know  that  we  are  alerted  and 
we  shall  continue  to  insist  on  considera- 
tion being  given  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


INTEGRATION  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 
ROMAN  CATHOUC  PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Mr.  President,  an 

^  encouraging  development  in  the  bigotry 

we  recently  have  been  following  in  some 

sections  of  the  Nation  is  the  magnificent 


letter  by  Archbishop  Joseph  Francis 
Rummel  that  he  Intends  to  integrate 
the  New  Orleans  Roman  Cathohc  paro- 
chial schools.  All  honor  to  Archbishop 
Rununel  for  recognizing  courageously 
that  all  children,  regardless  of  the  color 
of  their  skins,  are  children  of  the  same 
God.  This  is  a  most  heartening  epi- 
sode amidst  the  intolerance  we  have 
witnessed  elsewhere  concerning  dif- 
ferent races  in  school  systems.  Arch- 
bishop Rummel  deserves  great  credit, 
and  I  ask  that  a  story  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  20.  1956.  head- 
lined "Prelate  To  Press  Integration 
Plan."  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PaiXATE  To  Press  Inttcration  Plan — Arch- 
bishop or  New  Orleans  Denounces  Segre- 
gation IN  A  Strong  Pastoral  Letter 
New   Orleans.   February    19.— ArchblFhop 
Joseph  Francis  Rummel  in  a  strongly  worded 
pastoral  letter  denounced  racial  segregation 
today  as  "morally  wrong  and  sinful."     He 
gave  clear  Indication  he  intended  to  integrate 
New     Orleans     Roman    Catholic     parochial 
schools. 

His  letter  was  read  at  all  masses  In  all 
churches  throughout  the  archdiocese.  It  is 
the  largest  in  the  E>ecp  South  and  has  a 
X:athoIlc  population  of  524,157.  About  25 
percent  are  Negroes. 

It  was  the  first  time  New  Orleans  Cath- 
olics had  heard  integration  plans  discussed 
In  a  public  letter  from  the  archbishop.  The 
reading  at  most  churches  commanded  rapt 
attention. 

Church  spokesmen  previously  had  an- 
nounced that  plans  were  under  way  to  In- 
tegrate the  Catholic  schools  sometime  after 
195G,  but  this  was  the  archbishop's  first  pub- 
lic denunciation  of  segregation  as  a  sin. 

LARGEST  SCHOOL  tTNIT 

The  New  Orleans  parochial  school  system 
is  the  State's  largest  single  school  unit. 
New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  few  cities  In  the 
country  where  more  children  attend  paro- 
chial  than  public  schools. 

Archbishop  Rummel  did  not  say  when  in- 
tegration would  come,  but  pleaded  "that  the 
decision  when  made  will  be  accepted  In  the 
spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  Justice.  •  •  • 

"This  Is  a  problem  which  should  be  worked 
out  not  in  an  atmosphere  of  wrangling  or 
contention  or  discord  or  hatred  but  m  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  with  a  desire  to 
achieve  peace  through  Justice  and  charity." 

He  said  the  plans  still  were  under  study. 

The  New  Orleans  public  school  system 
already  Is  under  Federal  district  court  or- 
der to  begin  carrying  out  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1954  ending  public  school 
segregation. 

The  court  order  came  Wednesday  after  a 
special  3-man  Federal  court  had  declared  all 
Louisiana  school  segregation  laws  uncon- 
stitutional. 

BXGRECATION   MORALLY  WRONG 

Earlier  this  week  three  Catholic  State 
legislators  announced  they  would  ask  the 
May  legislature  to  include  Catholic  schools 
In  these  Bute  segregation  laws.  Catholic 
schools  were  deleted  from  the  original  bills 
In  1054  at  the  urging  of  Archbishop  Rummel. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  South's 
Catholics  live  In  Louisiana,  but  the  arch- 
bishop's letter  had  no  effect  on  Louisiana's 
two  other  dioceses,  Lafayette  and  Alexandria. 

In  his  letter  the  German-born  archbishop 
said  racial  segregation  "is  morally  wrong  and 
sinful  because  It  is  a  denial  of  the  unity  and 
solidarity  of  the  human  race  as  conceived  by 
God  in  the  creation  of  man  in  Adam  and 
Eve." 


He  added  that  "dlfflcult  Indeed  is  the 
approach  to  a  propitious  solution  according 
to  the  Christian  principles  of  Justice  and 
charity  of  the  problem  of  racial  Integration 
In  our  schools,  especially  in  the  Deep  South 
where  for  more  than  a  centviry  and  a  half 
segregation  has  been  accepted  without 
serious  question  and  challenge." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absencp  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  CLEIMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STUDY  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  165)  to 
make  a  study  ot  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  rights,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  1.  after  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to  insert 
"prior",  and  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  "$115,000"  and 
insert  "$100,000",  so  as  to  make  the  reso- 
lution read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134  (a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  rights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1956,  to 
January  31,  1957,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
( 1 )  -nake  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upHjn  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con-' 
sent  of  the  beads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on. 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  S.  The  committee  shall  report  its  flnd- 
iags,  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1957. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9100,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  Bor- 
ate Resolution  165  is  sponsored  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
kings].  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  If  he  wishes  to  speak  on 
the  resolution  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  distin^ 
mulshed  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  Is 
the  acting  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
I  shall  undertake,  briefly  as  I  can,  to 
cover  such  ground  as  may  be  pertinent 
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to   the  question   of   the   approprlfttlon 
sought  In  the  resolution. 

Senate  Resolution  165.  submitted  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  KiLGOBKl.  to  provide  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  to  cover  the  staff  salaries 
and  other  expenses  of  the  standing  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  was 
first  reported  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  in 
turn  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  one  dis- 
senting vote. 

It  might  not  be  inappropriate  at  this 
time  to  make  a  brief  statement,  first,  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  since  last  May. 
and  second,  of  the  work  proposed  to  be 
done  by  the  subcommittee  during  the 
current  year.  I  might  say.  too.  that  the 
reason  for  my  being  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  is  that  I  was  assigned 
to  that  responsibility;  I  did  not  apply 
for  it. 

In  addition  to  being  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee.  I  am  also  the  chair- 
man of  another  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  namely,  the 
•ubcfmmilttee  on  improvements  in  the 
Judicial  machinery;  I  am  a  member  of  8 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  a  member  of  3  special 
•ubcommlttees  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee, making  a  total  of  9 — 6  standing  sub- 
committees and  3  special  subcommittees. 
I  mention  this  only  as  an  indication  of 
the  work  load  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  its  subcommittees,  handles  all 
private  immigration  and  claims  bills,  of 
which  there  are  many  hundreds.  Fur- 
thermore, the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  th;  Judiciary,  by  specially  appointed 
subcommittees,  undertake  to  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  nominees  to  the 
Federal  judiciary,  including  United 
States  district  attorneys.  United  States 
marshals,  and  other  ofUcers  of  the  Judi- 
cial or  quasi -Judicial  agencies. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  began  its  work  last  May  and  had 
$50,000  as  its  appropriation  beginning  at 
that  time.  The  subcommittee  has 
turned  back,  as  unallocated  funds,  about 
.  10  percent  of  its  appropriation,  or 
•    $4,785.44. 

I  may  say,  parenthetically,  that  the 
subcommittee  has  been  able  to  function 
with  a  relatively  small  staff,  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  had  to  press  some 
of  my  own  staff  into  service  during  the 
period  of  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  when, 
commencing  on  Constitution  Day.  Sep- 
tember 15.  1955,  and  ending  about  De- 
cember 1.  1955,  the  subcommittee  held 
rather  extensive  hearings,  covering  a 
considerable  number  of  days  and  in  ex- 
cess of  100  hours  of  the  bearing  of  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  is  not  a  select  com- 
^mittee  of  temporary  duration,  but  is  a 
Standing  subcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  con- 
tinuous observation  of  the  execution  of 
laws  dealing  with  civil  liberties  and  con- 
stitutional rights. 

The  task  of  this  subcommittee  was  de- 
fined by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  in 
his  celebrated  address  on  February  19. 


1955,  when  he  recalled  that  "the  men  of 
our  First  Congress  knew,  as  we  may  be 
in  danger  of  forgetting,  that  each  ele- 
ment of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  a  pain- 
fully won  acquisition.  They  knew  that 
Government  must  be  neither  too  strong 
nor  too  weak ;  that  whatever  form  it  may 
assume.  Government  is  potentially  as 
dangerous  a  thing  as  it  is  a  necessary 
one.  They  knew  that  power  must  be 
lodged  somewhere  to  prevent  anarchy 
within  and  conquest  without,  but  that 
this  power  could  be  abused  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  liberties." 

The  abuses  arise  not  out  of  the  laws 
themselves,  but  out  of  their  administra- 
tion by  men,  and  the  Chief  Justice  ap- 
preciated the  temptation  to  abuse  which 
springs  from  the  tensions  of  our 
troubled  times  when  he  said:       .,"' 

Periods  of  domestic  dissension  and  of  for- 
eign war  are  especially  liable  to  produce 
tendencies  to  disregard  established  rights  In 
the  name  of  national  safety.  •  •  •  In  our 
time,  we  have  seen  the  greatest  of  wars  give 
way  to  a  decade  of  chronic  tension  and  crisis. 
In  which  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  new  en- 
croachments upon  traditional  Ubertles  may 
have  to  be  countered.  I  have  suggested  that 
IX  there  has  been  damage  done  to  our  tradi- 
tional rights.  It  has  been  accomplished  by 
a  process  of  erosion. 

The  Chief  Justice  very  clearly  saw  the 
necessity  of  a  continuing  struggle  against 
this  subtle  wearing  away  of  our  consti- 
tutional rights,  saying: 

The  fact  remains,  howeTcr.  we  do  have 
a  battle  today  to  keep  our  freedoms  from 
eroding  Just  as  Americans  In  every  past  age 
were  obliged  to  struggle  for  theirs.  Many 
thoughtful  people  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  danger  of  erosion  Is  greater  than  that 
of  direct  attack. 

At  the  end  of  May,  following  the  vot- 
ing of  the  appropriation,  the  subcoin- 
mitCee  hired  a  small  staff  to  make  pre- 
liminary studies  as  to  what  topics  and 
fields  especially  required  subcommittee 
inveslip:ation.  In  July  the  subcommittee 
obta.ned  the  services  of  a  distinguished 
lawyer  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Lon  Hocker. 
who  Is  a  st-ong  Republican  by  poMtical 
faith,  and  a  former  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Bar  Association. 

He  came  to  Washington  at  a  personal 
sacrifice  to  his  own  private  practice,  and 
stayed  for  about  6  months,  helping 
to  conduct  and  prepare  for  the  heann^js. 
It  was  not  because  Mr.  Hocker  hailed 
from  Missouri,  or  because  he  was  a  Re- 
publican, that  I  invited  him  to  come, 
but  because,  after  canvassing  the  field, 
he  seemed  to  be  a  man  who  had  long  been 
Imbued  with  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
principles  involved,  and  because  he  had 
i*n  interest  in  the  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual hberty.  We  were  certainly  sorry 
to  lose  him,  but  the  understanding  when 
he  came  was  that  he  would  stay  for  6 
months.  He  fulfilled  that  commitment 
in  spite  of  great  personal  sacrifice.  I 
wanted  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Hocker 
today  for  the  work  he  did  for  the  sub- 
committee during  those  6  months. 

The  inquiries  of  the  subcommittee  be- 
gan with  an  examination  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment. 
From  the  very  first  approach  to  the 
problem  It  became  apparent  that  the 
greatest  danger  of  erosion  of  the  first 
amendment  was  in  the  operations  of  our 


various  loyalty-seciu-lty  programs.  The 
majority  of  the  cases  studied  by  the  com- 
mittee Involved  instances  in  which 
American  citizens  were  being  dismissed 
from  Government  emplojrment,  dishon- 
orably discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  deprived  of  their  right  to 
travel — not  because  they  were  Commu- 
nists, but  because  of  allegations  that 
either  they  or  their  relatives  had  at  some 
time  held  opinions  which  are  offensive 
to  most  of  us.  or  belonged  to  organiza- 
tions now  discredited. 

On  the  basis  of  these  complaints,  the 
committee  held  a  series  of  public  hear- 
ings beginning  on  November  14.  1955. 
and  ending  on  November  29,  1955. 

The  principal  accomplishment  of  the 
recent  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  has  been  to  reveal 
the  snowballing  nature  of  the  Govern- 
ment's loyalty-security  programs,  and 
their  extension  to  areas  having  no  gen- 
uine relation  to  the  Nation's  security. 

We  know  that  when  the  Nation  is  im- 
periled, the  Interest  of  our  national  se- 
curity must  override  individual  rights, 
but  our  hearings  have  revealed  that  too 
often  the  rights  of  citizen.s  have  been 
sacrificed  needlessly  and  recklessly  with- 
out regard  to  the  national  security.  One 
instance  of  such  reckless  sacrifice  is  in- 
volved in  the  treatment  of  American  sol- 
diers caught  in  the  complexities  of  the 
Army  security  program. 

In  many  Instances.  bo]rs  are  called 
into  the  Army  and  then  given  menial 
duties  until  they  are  discharged  under 
conditions  less  than  honorable  because 
of  something  they  did  or  said  or  some- 
thing their  parents  or  relatives  did  or 
said  prior  to  the  soldiers'  Army  service. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  under 
present  law.  no  Communist — indeed,  no 
man  about  whom  there  is  "creditable 
derogatory  information  of  Communist 
membership '—«an  be  inducted  Into  the 
Army,  so  that  every  case  involves  not  a 
Communist,  but  an  American  soldier. 
Secretary  of  Defence  Charles  E.  Wilson 
has  Justified  this  phase  of  the  Army  pro- 
gram not  in  the  name  of  security,  but 
of  dbripline.  It  is  so  obvious  that  the 
Army  has  no  power  to  discipline  a  man 
for  .aiything  done  before  he  enters  the 
service  that  the  Defense  Department 
announced  a  change  in  policy  designed 
to  minimize  the  practice  of  giving  less 
than  honorable  discharges  for  prein- 
duction  conduct  even  before  oiu:  com- 
mittee held  its  heariivis. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  subcommittee 
received  a  letter  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment's General  Counsel,  Mansfield 
D.  Sprague,  making  certain  clarifications 
of  the  new  policy  announced  November 
16,  1955. 

I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  this 
policy  was  announced  after  the  subject 
matter  of  the  hearings  had  been  deter- 
mined and  the  hearings  were  underway. 

The  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  State  Department  Passport 
Policy  tended  to  establish  that  the  right 
to  travel  was  being  taken  away  from 
American  citizens  even  where  no  ques- 
tion of  national  secxirlty  existed.  We 
learned  from  the  testimony  of  Scott  Mc- 
Lecd,  head  of  the  State  Department 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs, 
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that  while  the  Department's  regulations 
do  provide  a  hearing  for  a  Communist 
who  is  denied  a  passport,  they  do  not 
provide  a  hearing  for  the  citizen  who  is 
not  a  Communist  and  who  is  denied  the 
right  to  travel. 

This  is  a  very  singular  and  strange 
anomaly,  indeed.  Under  the  regulations. 
Communists  have  a  right  to  a  hearing, 
but  a  citizen  who  is  not  a  Communist 
does  not  have  that  right. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  Commimlsts  who 
threaten  the  national  security,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  make  ourselves  safer  by  giv- 
ing more  rights  to  Communists  than  we 
do  to  other  citizens. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  burden  the 
Senate  with  voluminous  case  notes,  I 
believe  that  the  Linus  Pauling  case  illus- 
trates how  seriously  damaging  to  individ- 
ual rights  the  passport  profjram  can  be, 
and  how  far  it  has  strayed  from  the  re- 
quirements of  national  security.  In  our 
hearing  we  found  that  this  world-famous 
scientist  applied  for  a  passport  in  1952, 
without  success,  until  strong  protests 
from  eminent  scientists  resulted  in  the 
issuance  of  a  limited  passport  to  Mr. 
Pauling.  On  3  occasions  the  limited 
passport  was  theieafter  renewed,  and 
then  on  3  later  occasions  refusied.  In 
1954,  Mr.  Pauhng's  appllcatlott  for  a 
passport  was  finally  and  definitely  re- 
jected on  the  grounds  that  the  State  De- 
partment had  secret  information  that 
Mr.  Pauling  was  a  concealed  Commu- 
nist. Despite  all  the  evidence  that  Mr. 
Pauling  was  not  a  Communist,  con- 
cealed or  otherwise,  the  State  Depart- 
ment persisted  in  its  refusal  to  issue  his 
passport  until  Mr.  Pauling  was  honored 
with  a  Nobel  prize.  Immediately  follow- 
ing this  distinguished  award,  Mr.  Pauling 
was  given,  not  a  restricted  passport,  as 
In  days  past,  but  a  full  and  unrestricted 
permit  to  travel.  Mr.  McLeod  explained 
the  sharp  reversal  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  saying,  and  I  quote  his  testi- 
mony in  the  hearing: 

We  In  the  State  Department  do  not  operate 
in  a  complete  Ivory  U)wer  down  there.  And 
when  the  announcement  of  the  Nobel  prize 
was  made.  I  think  that  the  question  of  hla 
passport  was  then  considered  at  a  high 
level. 

We  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  Mr.  President,  feel  that  our 
Constitution  requires  that  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  no  matter  how  himible.  must 
receive  consideration  at  the  same  high 
level  that  seems  now  to  be  reserved,  as  in 
this  case,  exclusively  for  Nobel  prize- 
winners. 

Only  the  most  compelling  national  se- 
curity considerations,  Mr.  President,  can 
Justify  any  abridgment  of  the  indi- 
vidual rights  afforded  to  all  of  us  by  our 
Constitution.  The  possibilities  of  injus- 
tices within  the  national  security  pro- 
gram were  exposed  in  frightening  detail 
in  the  case  of  Clifford  J.  Hyiming,  who 
was  disgraced  last  year  when  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
as  a  security  risk,  after  15  years  of  Gov- 
ernment service.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  H.  Chapman  Rose  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  that  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Hynning  were  not  based  on 
the  specific  paragraphs — the  so-called 
security-risk  criteria— of  the  President's 
security  order,  and  admitted  that  at  his 


hearing  Mr,  Hynning  had  successfully 
rebutt^  any  inference  of  sympathetic 
association  with  communism.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Hynning  was  condemned  as 
a  security  risk,  and  on  the  basis  of  an 
accusation  made  for  the  first  time  at 
the  very  close  of  his  hearing.  The  of- 
fense charged  against  Mr.  Hyimlng  was 
that  he  was  not  candid  when  he  said  that 
he  failed  to  recollect  a  10-mlnute  inter- 
view with  an  FBI  agent  which  had  taken 
place  12  years  before,  and  in  regard  to 
another  man.  This  accusation,  if  it  can 
be  termed  such,  was  not  developed  into 
a  specific  charge,  and  the  accused  was 
not  given  adequate  opportunty  to  defend 
himself,  although  these  basic  protections 
form  the  concept  of  due  process  of  law 
imder  our  system  of  Jurisprudence.  I  am 
happy  to  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
following  our  hearings,  Mr.  Hyiming  was 
restored  to  duty  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Remembering  his  long  or- 
deal, it  came  as  no  surprise  that  having 
vindicated  himself,  Mr.  Hynning  then 
resigned  from  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  imfair  if  I  left  you  with  the  impres- 
sion that  those  charged  with  administra- 
tion of  our  security  programs  habitually 
refuse  to  admit  error.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Frank  Campbell  Waldrop,  consult- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  security 
matters,  and  a  distinguished  journalist 
and  former  editor  of  the  Washington 
Times  Herald,  told  our  committee  that 
he  thought  the  Hynning  case  "was  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  happen  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  other  cases  like 
it  were  terrible  things." 

Other  alarming  testimony  as  to  the 
far-reaching  impact  of  the  security  pro- 
gram was  provided  by  Mr.  Phihp  Young, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. His  testimony  developed  two 
highly  significant  facts.  The  first  is 
that  the  Commission  maintains  some 
two  million  dossiers  or  files  of  deroga- 
tory information,  in  addition  to  an 
index  file  of  some  5  million  names. 
The  derogatory  information,  which  is 
completely  unevaluated  is  a.ssembled  by 
clipping  newspapers  and  getting  names 
from  F>etitions  and  mailing  lists  of  vari- 
ous organizations.  Later,  this  unevalu- 
ated information  may  be  considered  as 
evidence  of  disloyalty  in  security-board 
proceedings  conducted  without  the  safe- 
guards of  due  process.  Moreover,  num- 
erous classes  of  persons,  such  as  appli- 
cants for  Government  employment  and 
probationary  employees,  are  not  even 
entitled  to  hearings.  In  their  cases 
they  may  find  themselves  condemned  as 
a  result  of  the  mere  fact  of  permitting 
their  names  to  get  into  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Young's  testimony  also  disclosed 
the  novel  interpretation  put  upon  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  security  order.  Mr. 
Young  testified  that  in  compiling  the 
figures  on  security-risk  terminations, 
the  Commission  adds  to  the  number  of 
those  dismissed  under  the  Presidential 
security  order  the  far  greater  number 
of  those  who  were  dismissed  under  regu- 
lar civil-service  procedures  without  hav- 
ing been  charged  with  being  security 
risks. 

Now  I  should  like  to  outline  briefly 
the  present  plans  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  coming  year. 


The  CoircREssioNAL  Record  contains 
evidence  of  the  growing  concern  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  over  the  practice  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Commission  in  de- 
priving American  soldiers  of  the  money 
which  Congress  has,  by  law.  declared 
they  should  have  in  token  payment  for 
their  long,  agonizing  days  of  imprison- 
ment in  Communist  prison  camps.  We 
have  in  the  files  of  our  committee  in- 
dignant letters  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress, from  veterans'  grofups,  from  law- 
yers, and  from  former  prisoners  of  war, 
relating  to  American  soldiers  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  money  that  Con- 
gress has,  by  law,  declared  that  they 
should  have  as  only  a  small  payment 
for  their  days  of  imprisonment  in  Com- 
munist camps.  We  have  been  urgently 
requested,  and  are  being  so  requested 
to  hold  open  hearings  to  determine  just 
what  the  practice  of  the  Claims  Com- 
mission is;  and  we  are  now  engaged  in 
the  necessary  preparations  for  these 
hearings. 

Last  year.  Chief  Justice  Warren  posed 
the  question: 

Have  there  not  been  enough  invasions  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  Justify  a  con- 
cern about  the  inviolability  of  that  great 
right? 

The  Subcommittee  on,  Constitutional 
Rights,  in  addition  to  its  other  tasks  in 
the  coming  year,  will  seek  an  answer 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Our  investigations  and  studies  in 
this  field  will  hav:j  particular  reference 
to  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  growing  tendency  of 
the  executive  branch — any  executive 
branch,  under  any  administration — to 
withhold  from  the  public  Information 
which  needs  not  be  suppressed  because 
of  national  security  or  because  of  the 
safety  of  our  country.  The  maintenance 
of  the  people's  right  to  freedom  of  m- 
formation  certainly  transcends  any  par- 
tisan considerations.  I  believe  that  all 
of  us  agree  about  that. 

Ever  since  World  War  n.  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  increasing  secrecy  cloaking 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  secrecy  within  the  executive 
branch  has  been  quite  properly  the  sub- 
ject of  criticism  by  newspaper  editors 
and  other  thoughtful  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country.  We  plan  a 
thorough  study  of  this  problem,  insofar 
as  it  touches  the  basic  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press,  which, 
certainly,  by  implication,  includes  as  a 
part  and  parcel  of  it  the  right  of  the 
American  public  to  be  informed. 

The  subcommittee  is  also  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  recommeii- 
dations  concerning  all  bills  and  resolu- 
tions referred  to  it  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  civil  rights.  That,  of  course, 
pertains  among  other  things,  to  the 
question  of  racial  minorities.  Many 
such  measures  are  before  us.  They  re- 
quire very  careful  study  and  considera- 
tion. As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langeb]  will  bear 
witness,  we  met  only  last  week  to  con- 
sider a  number  of  such  measures  affect- 
ing civil  rights. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  measures 
on  the  agenda.  Some  of  them  will  re- 
quire public  bearings.    They  will  require 
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that  witneases  be  brought  from  some  dis- 
tance, perhaps,  for  the  enlightenment 
and  Information  of  the  committee. 

The  subcommittee  has  already  re- 
quested the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  of  various  other  executive 
ageiu;ies  with  respect  to  these  measures. 

It  Is  always  important  that  specific 
injustices  be  remedied.  We  may  easily 
fall  into  a  routine  way  of  doing  things. 
because  we  are  so  busy  and  so  concerned 
with  many  problems  afTecting  not  only 
our  own  coimtry,  but  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  important  thing  in 
this  country  is  the  individual  man  and 
woman,  and  the  protection  of  their  God- 
given  constitutional  rights  and  privi- 
leges. A  government  should  ever  be 
solicitous  to  safeguard  and  protect  their 
rights. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  whether  or  not  It  is  true  that 
we  have  received  hundreds  of  complaints 
from  individuals  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  rights  by  police  oflBcers  or  the 
courts,  and  whether  or  not  we  have  in- 
vestigated such  cases  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  so  as  to  indicate  examples  which 
should  be  followed  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  correct.  He  is  a  very 
ha;-d  working  and  invaluable  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

As  Indicative  of  the  workload,  during 
the  past  6  months  public  hearings  have 
been  held  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
100  hours,  beginning  September  15  and 
running  luitil  the  first  of  December. 
Telephone  inquiries  average  approxi- 
mately 500  each  week.  With  respect  to 
the  correspondence  load,  the  average 
number  of  letters  each  week  Is  200.  This 
workload  is  handled  by  a  staff  of  6  pro- 
fessional and  3  clerical  members. 

lidlr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  It  not  true  that  com- 
plaints have  come  from  every  State  in 
the  Union,  as  well  as  from  Alaska.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  even 
from  soldiers  stationed  in  various  parts 
of  the  world? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Even  from  soldiers 
stationed  overseas,  both  in  the  Asiatic 
and  European  theaters.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  correct.  I  think  the  prisoner- 
of-war  problem  is  one  which  this  com- 
mittee certainly  should  take  up  as  one 
of  the  first  orders  of  business.  There  are 
some  250  former  prisoners  of  war  who. 
for  grounds  which  seem  less  than  sub- 
stantial, have  been  given  honorable  dis- 
charges in  some  cases,  but  no  payment 
for  their  term  of  service  spent  in  Com- 
munist prison  camps. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  srield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LANGER.  Is  It  not  true  that  this 
Is  the  one  committee  to  which  any  citi- 
zen, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed, 
no  matter  how  humble  he  may  be,  no 
matter  how  rich  he  may  be.  can  come 


to  see  that  his  constitutional  rights  are 
preserved  imder  the  Bill  of  Rights? 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  he  Is  entirely  correct.  As  I 
recall,  In  one  Instance  he  himself  made 
a  trip  to  a  Federal  penitentiary  in  my 
own  State,  and  thereafter  conducted 
hearings  in  California,  relating  to  two 
ex-service  men  who  had  found  them- 
selves in  great  difBculty  because  of  what 
may  have  been  excessive  zeal  on  the  part 
of  certain  prosecuting  ofllcers. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  was  interested  In  the 
exchange  with  regard  to  what  may  be 
done  by  this  committee  in  connection 
with  certain  prisoners  of  war  who  have 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  In  order  to  Justify 
their  rights,  which  may  be  threatened. 
The  question  involved  Is  whether  they  are 
to  be  sustained  and  permitted  to  collect 
the  benefits  to  which  they  would  be  en- 
titled In  the  normal  process,  or  whether 
they  are  to  lose  such  rights.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  the  commit- 
tee is  acting  under  the  law  which  Con- 
gress enacted  some  time  ago.  and  which, 
by  its  very  wording,  makes  it  essential 
that  every  one  of  such  cases  come  before 
that  Commi  sion  before  any  decision  may 
be  reached? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that 
as  a  result  of  the  hearings  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  changed  its  policy  with 
rerpect  to  giving  some  men  less  than 
honorable  discharges,  in  cases  in  which 
they  had  properly  completed  their  term 
of  service  and  performed  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them. 

Our  interest  Is  not  to  supersede  any 
other  Government  agency,  or  to  encroach 
upon  the  legal  functions  of  any  other 
Government  agency  or  board,  quasi- 
judicial  or  otherwise.  However,  we  are 
very  much  interested  in  cases  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  administration  has 
been  faulty,  that  the  spirit  of  the  law 
has  not  been  complied  with,  and  that 
Injustice  has  been  done  to  any  man,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  My  reason  for  asking  the 
question  is  that  recently  a  youns  man 
from  my  State,  who  was  in  the  service 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  ap- 
pealed to  me.  He  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  Korea.  This  young  man's  legs  were 
frozen  from  his  feet  to  a  point  above  his 
knees.  He  was  compelled  to  walk  some 
300  miles  back  and  forth  across  the 
northern  part  of  Korea  before  he  finally 
landed  in  a  prison  camp.  He  was  in  the 
prison  camp  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Some  time  after  he  was  released,  he 
was  given  an  honorable  discharge. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  was  given  an  ad- 
vance in  rank.  At  that  time  he  was 
given  disability  benefits. 

Time  went  on.  and  then  suddenly,  out 
of  the  blue,  came  a  charge  against  this 
man,  because  what  someone  said  about 
his  conduct  in  a  prisoner  of  war  camp, 
which  reflected  against  him  to  such  an 


extent  that  his  rights  to  obtain  benefits 
under  the  Prisoner  of  War  Act  were 
challenged.  It  became  necessary  for 
that  young  man  to  defend  his  rights. 
I  doubt  very  much  Indeed  whether  he 
could  have  done  so  had  he  not  known 
me  personally  and  had  I  not  known  the 
young  man  and  his  backgroimd.  After 
checking  with  me,  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington, and  was  accompanied  to  the 
hearing  before  the  Commission.  I  must 
say  that  in  that  instance  certainly — I 
am  not  qualified  to  speak  about  others — 
he  was  given  most  courteous  considera- 
tion by  the  Commission.  Finally  it  re- 
sulted in  the  clearing  of  his  name  and 
the  removal  of  any  charge  that  he  was 
disloyal  in  any  way.  He  had  his  rights 
restored. 

However,  my  concern  Is  not  now  for 
that  youns  man.  because  that  Incident 
is  over.  My  concern  is  for  young  men 
In  similar  situations  who  may  not  know 
to  whom  to  appeal  in  order  to  have  their 
rights  safeguarded  and  to  have  their 
records  cleared. 

lhcre:ore.  if  the  committee  did  noth- 
ing else  other  than  to  assure  persons — 
and  I  care  not  whether  the  number  of 
cases  be  1  or  2  or  5  or  10 — have  a  hearing 
before  the  Commission,  and  in  that  way 
have  their  rights  safeguarded,  and  thus 
make  It  possible  for  young  men  to  know 
that  Uiey  have  somewhere  to  turn  m 
their  attempt  to  have  their  rights  pro- 
tected, then  I  would  say  that  any  ex- 
pense of  the  committee  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  my  mind.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  will  be  able  to  carry 
out  his  efforts  along  that  line. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  his 
statement  and  his  contribution  and  his 
evident  understanding  of  the  work  we 
are  doing. 

So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  about  com- 
pleted our  >*ork  on  the  loyalty  security 
program,  because  most  agencies  have  re- 
vised and  changed  their  programs. 

However.  I  should  like  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  that  the  case  which  he  has  so 
graphically  described  and  cited  is  typical 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  other  cases  we 
have  had  before  us. 

Those  are  the  things  we  are  concerned 
with.  We  are  concerned  particularly 
with  men  who  may  not  be  able  to  employ 
counsel,  or  may  not  have  the  means  or 
the  opportunity  of  understanding  their 
rights.  Those  are  the  thin(»s  we  propose 
to  set  right,  beanns  in  mind  that  we  do 
not  give  any  aid  or  comfort  to  any  Com- 
munist or  subversive,  but  do  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  loyial  American  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Such  effort  is  worth  $100,- 
000  a  year  in  appropriations,  or  even 
$100  million,  if  necessary. 

That  has  been  the  slow  and  laborious 
approach  which  our  committee  has  un- 
dertaken. We  have  endeavored  to  screen 
some  of  the  cases.  Of  course,  we  get  a 
great  many  letters  from  irresponsible 
people  who  believe  their  constitutional 
rights  have  been  violated.  I  dare  say  we 
have  had  some  letters  from  Communists 
and  former  Commrnist-;.  However.  I 
want  to  make  this  statement  very  clear 
for  the  Record,  that  In  no  Instance  has 
a  Communist  or  a  former  Communist 
appeared  as  a  witness  during  the  hear- 
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ings.  so  careful  and  meticulous  have  been 
the  investigations  and  screenings  pre- 
ceding the  hearings. 

Our  concern  has  been  with  the  decent 
and  blameless  loyal  American  whose 
,  rights  have  been  subverted  and.  Indeed, 
whose  reputation  and.  in  some  instances, 
his  entire  career,  may  have  been  ruined. 
Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  In  the  case  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
Information  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
Commission  and  which  resulted  in  this 
particular  situauon.  was  unsubstanti- 
ated by  anyone  who  was  wiUing  to  show 
his  face  and  to  make  the  charge  publicly. 
It  was  purely  on  the  basis  of  hearsay  or 
idle  gossip  and  rimior.  It  was  thrown 
out  the  window  after  the  young  man 
was  able  to  state  the  facts.  I  had  a 
chance  to  review  his  testimony.  Cer- 
tainly after  reading  the  revelations  this 
young  man  gave  in  connection  with  his 
having  been  a  prisoner  of  war.  any  real 
American  would  wonder  why. this  young 
man  ever  happened  to  fall  into  the  sit- 
uation of  having  his  loyalty  to  his  coun- 
try challenged  by  anyone. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarl^s  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  committee  is  Just  as  much 
concerned  with  the  humblest  of  the 
former  soldiers  as  it  is  with  the  highest 
echelon  Government  employee  whose 
rights  may  have  been  violated. 

We  get  down  now  to  the  business  of 
the  informer,  so-called.  Of  course,  in 
my  experience  as  a  district  attorney  In 
a  large  city.  I  have  used  so-called  in- 
formers in  murder  cases  and  bank  rob- 
beries, and  in  all  manner  of  criminal 
prosecutions.  But  in  such  cases  the 
testimony  is  evaluated  and  corroborated 
and.  what  is  most  important  of  all,  the 
accused  is  confronted  by  his  accusers. 
The  accused  has  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examination  to  determine,  upon 
the  anvil  of  cross-examination,  in  a  tri- 
bunal of  law,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
testimony  and  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
ness. I 

Far  from  tryin?  to  Impair  or  impede 
the  loyalty  security  program,  the  record 
is  replete  with  statements  from  hard- 
working and  conscientious  men  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Army,  and  other 
such  agencies  that  the  committee  has 
helped  to  clarify  their  thinking  and  that 
they  have  been  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  committee. 

Many  of  them  have  returned  to  their 
ofnces  and  made  a  restudy,  as  In  the 
Hynning  case,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  made  a  complete  reversal  and  re- 
stored a  person  to  full  and  honorable 
status.  In  the  Hynning  case  the  situa- 
tion arose  solely  because  Mr.  Hynning 
said  he  did  not  remember  having  had  an 
interview  with  an  FBI  agent  12  years  ago 
about  someone  else  durtng  a  field  check. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  complete  my 
preliminary  statement.  If  the  Senate  will 
Indulge  me. 

It  is  Important  always  that  specific  in- 
justices be  remedied,  and  the  committee 
is  proud  of  its  r^ord  in  this  respect. 


But  of  even  greater  importence  is  the 
function  of  this  committee  in  prevent- 
ing abuses  of  a  necessary  but  dangerous 
system  of  security.  In  his  testimony, 
iMr.  Waldrop  said  in  refreshing  lan- 
guage: 

Am  a  friend  of  the  system.  I  think  It  Is 
very  good  for  the  system  to  get  hit  over  the 
head  a  bit  and  ttnd  out  what  It's  like.  If  I 
may  Just  advance  an  opinion.  A  kick  In 
the  pants  sobers  the  head.  I  think.  This 
Is  too  serious  not  to  be  treated  with  deadly 
seriousness  all  the  time  by  everybody  In- 
volved with  It  and  not  played  with.  I  feel. 

Mr,  Waldrop  perhaps  says  spontane- 
ously what  Justice  Warren  said  deliber- 
ately when  he  warned  that  "the  liberties 
thus  written  into  our  Federal  law  have 
not  gone  unassailed  in  the  course  of  our 
national  history,  for  men  in  oflQce  are  still 
men.  Whether  men  derive  their  au- 
thority from  hereditary  right  or  from 
popular  election,  they  remain  prone  to 
overstep  constitutional  limitations  and 
invade  legal  immunities." 

Despite  Mr.  Waldrop's  invitaUon.  we 
have  no  desire  to  knock  heads  or  to  kick 
pants,  but  if  through  ceaseless  study  we 
can  continue  to  inform  the  people  as  to 
the  health  of  the  precious  Uberties  given 
them  by  the  Constitution  to  the  end  that 
they  may  protect  them  from  abuse,  and 
be  protected  from  it.  then.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  committee  will  have  served, 
indeed,  the  cause  of  all  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  now  to 
offer  for  the  Record  a  complete  state- 
ment of  expenditures 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  offers  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  not  forgotten  the 
fact  that  the  committee  has  taken  under 
its  protection  the  21,500  inmates  of  Fed- 
eral penitentiaries.  These  men  are  jwor 
and  forlorn,  and  the  committee  is  in- 
terested in  seeing  to  it  that  if  a  man  in  a 


penitentiary,  no  matter  how  himible  or 
poor  he  may  be.  wishes  to  consult  a 
lawyer,  the  rules  and  regulations  shall  ^>» 
such  that  a  lawyer  can  go  and  see  him. ' 
The  committee  is  interested  in  seeing 
that  a  man  in  a  penitentiary  has  an  op- 
portunity to  appeal  to  judges  or  to  Sen- 
ators. It  may  be  that  in  99  cases  out  of 
100  the  man  is  guilty  and  may  deserve 
everything  he  is  gettmg,  but  the  commit- 
tee is  interested  in  the  one  hundredth 
case,  in  seeing  to  it  that  no  Innocent 
man  Is  deprived  of  his  constitutional 
rights,  even  though  he  may  be  an  inmate 
of  a  penitentiary.  He  is  still  a  human 
being. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  In  reply,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  been  notable  and 
outstandmg  in  his  own  interest  in  this 
special  phase  of  the  problem.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  on  another  subcommittee  relating  to 
national  penitentiaries,  which,  of  course, 
pertains  more  to  the  fimctioning  of  the 
institutions  as  institutions,  and  has  not 
this  particular  field  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  commit- 
tee turned  back  10  percent  of  its  ap- 
propriation. However,  it  took  us  from 
May  11. 1955,  until  several  months  there- 
after to  assemble  a  staff  and  to  begm 
working  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  first 
hearing,  which  was  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  So  that  m  present- 
ing both  the  expenditures  and  the 
projections  for  the  next  year,  I  believe 
we  are  abimdantly  justified  in  asking  for 
the  appropriation  which  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  unanimously  recom- 
mends. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  a-  table  of  expenditures  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
from  May  11, 1955,  to  and  through  Janu- 
ary 31. 1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordexted  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ExpendiluretSubcominiUee  on  Consiiiutional  Rights  fr^m  May  11, 1955,  to  Jan.  51,  1956 


- 

PajToll 

Stationery 

Telpphone 

and  ti-l«- 

graph 

Keporting 

Witnesses 

Staff 
travel 

Incidpntal 
expenses 

Mar 

»742.  .SI 
2,628.26 
2,7y2.M 
4.  Mil.  24 
4,07<i.03 
4,300.03 
4,630.72 
2,Sfi4.40 
5,H».24 

.   $3.W 
13.01 

i.vi."66' 

n.m 

13.33 

4»  .M 

606.70 

$41.70 
89.07 

97."5»" 

13«.20 
197. 3A 
272.67 
170.33 

.. — .._. — 

$4.20 
18.75 

Jane 

$23.68 

142.01' 

649.  9C 
1,779.90 

July-- ~     . 

A  n^ust 

S<«ni4-niher 

October... 

NovfinlHT. . „ 

$i«.'65" 

123.08 
8, 816. 01 

"'"$74^.'.w' 
425.00 

230."«2" 

&00 

26.68 

7Z2U 

IM.  If) 

61  55 

r>w»mNT- 

17!67 
1,211.70 

Januao'  1»56 1 

Total 

33,312.97 

922.07 

977.52 

2,595.55 

^4,024.14 

1. 402. 40 

l.ttH.9t 

Total  oijiendltiirM 444  g^  55 

E«tin»;itc<l  telephone  and  incidental  expenses  to  JwL  31.  i956"IIII""IlII         ""  375  00 

Liuiiocateii funds iiiiiiii""iiii""i""riiii..irrr"irrr  4, 785! 44 

Total-.... 80,000.00 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  In 
any  way  impugn  the  motives  or  the  hon- 
esty of  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  think  his  motives  are  of  the  best.  I 
think  he  Is  completely  honest  in  his  In- 
vestigation, and  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend him  at  the  outset  for  his  statement 
that  he  is  going  to  investigate  Govern- 


ment secrets.  I  think  that  Is  something 
which  needs  attention.  In  the  Commit^ 
tee  on  Government  Operations  we  have 
been  faced  with  the  question  of  govern- 
ment by  secrecy.  I  think  the  Senator's 
committee  can  do  something  along  that 
line.  It  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  ap- 
pn^jriBtion. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.   I  yield. 
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BCr.  HENNINOS.  I  first  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  sug- 
gestion that  our  motives  certainly  are 
not  subject  to  question. 

Mr.  McCarthy.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HKNNINOS.  I  also  wish  to 
assure  the  Senator  that  the  first  big 
undertaking.  In  addition  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  cases  which  have  been 
described  by  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
will  be  freedom  of  the  press.  That  will 
be  the  next  major  project.  The  Im- 
portant aspect  of  that  right  is  the  free 
access  to  information  which  should  not 
be  secret  or  classified  when  it  has  no 
effect  upon  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  had  prepared  a 
rather  extensive  speech,  but  In  view  of 
the  Senator's  statement  that  he  Intends 
to  investigate  the  question  of  govern- 
mental secrecy — keeping  secret  from  the 
American  people  information  which  they 
should  have — and  will  try  to  expose  the 
facts  and  do  something  about  it,  and 
Inasmuch  as  that  is  going  to  be  one  of 
his  major  alms,  and  because  of  his  state- 
ment that  he  has  practically  finished 
the  Investigation  of  the  security  pro- 
gram. I  shall  desist  from  making  the 
speech  I  had  intended  to  make.  I  do 
think  the  Senator  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  the  security  program,  but  if 
that  phase  of  his  investigation  Is  ended, 
if  he  is  going  into  the  other  things  which 
he  has  mentioned.  I  shall  not  oppose  the 
appropriation  which  is  requested. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  understanding  of  this 
problem  and  for  the  statement  he  has 
made.  I  think  it  is  certainly  charac- 
teristic of  a  body  of  men  such  as  we  have 
in  the  Senate  to  differ  on  questions  of 
principle,  but  I  believe  that  most,  if  not 
all  of  us.  are  open  to  rea.<;onable  convic- 
tion, and  I  am  very  glad  if  the  assurances 
I  gave  the  Senator  this  morning  have 
set  to  rest  some  of  the  points  which  I 
know  were  disturbing  him. 

The  committee  wants  to  do  an  honest 
and  thorough  job.  a  job  which  no  other 
committee  has  the  jurisdiction  or  the  au- 
thority or  the  power  to  do.  The  com- 
mittee Is  one  which  is  easily  misunder- 
stood, perhaps,  because  it  deals  some- 
what. ix)ssib'y.  with  abstractions  of  law 
on  constitutional  questions,  but.  none- 
theless. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  can  join  in  the  general 
proposition  that  every  individual  Ameri- 
can, if  he  is  loyal  and  is  a  decent  Ameri- 
can. Is  entitled  to  the  full  protection  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  may  yield  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  question  the  Senator  from 
Missou  about  his  statement,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  state  the  progress  which 


has  been  made  In  the  study  that  was 
started  last  year,  and  whether  the  appro- 
priation he  is  now  seeking  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  permit  his  subcommittee  to  con- 
clude the  hearings  on  the  subject  which 
Is  now  being  investigated? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  Is  a  staiidlng  sub- 
committee. I  believe  the  Senator  was  not 
on  the  floor  when  I  undertook  to  state 
what  it  has  done  thus  far. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  was  here,  and 
I  listened  to  the  Senators  statement. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  progress  which 
has  been  made  is  as  I  undertook  to  out- 
line it.  Would  the  Senator  be  more  spe- 
cific in  his  question?  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  understand  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation the  Senator  is  seeking. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  .stated  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  is  a  stand- 
ing subcommittee.  E>oes  that  mean  the 
Senate  will  have  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
committee as  much  as  $100,000  each  year 
in  order  to  sustain  the  subcommittee's 
present  staff? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Of  course.  I  cannot 
commit  future  chairmen  or  future  com- 
mittees. Presumably  I  shall  be  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  myself  this  fall,  and 
I  may  not  be  here  next  year  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  be  here.  I 
think  that  is  a  safe  assumption. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  expression  of  confidence  and 
heartening  encouragement. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  frivolous  In  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator's  questions,  but 
I  am  trying  to  understand  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  asking  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  pointed  out  In  the 
debate  last  week,  and  this  week,  as  well, 
that  among  many  committees  of  the 
Senate  it  is  the  practice  to  divide  the 
main  committee  into  subcommittees. 
This  Is  true  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and.  in 
particular,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, because  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  where  the  practice  of  subdivid- 
ing into  many  subcommittees  really 
began.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  are  now  receiving  a  total  of 
more  than  $1,080,000  each  year.  That 
sum  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  amount 
paid  to  each  of  the  standing  committees. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  to  the 
standing  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  aside  from  the  $1,080,000  paid  to  the 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary maintains  another  little  group  of 
employees  consisting  of  2  professional 
and  3  clerical  employees  at  a  cost  of 
$49,000  a  year.  So.  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  now  obtained  for  all 
the  operations  of  that  committee  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,200,000  a  year. 

As  I  imderstand,  the  work  now  being 
done  by  the  subcommittee  which  Is 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  the  work  of  one  of  the  standing  sub- 
committees. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  must  assume,  then, 
that  It  is  contemplated  that  subcom- 
mittee will  continue  to  receive  each  year 
approximately  the  amount  which  Is  now 
being  sought  for  its  operation  this  year. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  At  the  outset  last 
year.  In  May — the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana was  present  at  the  time,  and  we 
had  some  discussion  of  the  matter — an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  was  asked  for. 
At  that  time  I  suggested  that  the  sub- 
committee had  determined  to  study  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
In  the  light  of  their  modem  applica- 
tion— in  other  words,  to  have  a  look  at 
the  BUI  of  Rights,  to  see  whether  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was.  In  fact,  not  being 
eroded,  or  was  being  eroded,  as  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  saw  fit  to 
express  It. 

As  to  future  appropriations.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  subcommittee  has  this  year 
turned  back  10  percent  of  the  amount 
granted  the  subcommittee  last  year;  and 
I  used  many  members  of  my  own  office 
staff  during  the  greater  part  of  the  hear- 
ings, because  we  started  in  the  summer 
to  get  ready  for  the  hearings,  we  com- 
menced the  hearings  on  September  15. 
and  continued  with  them  through  De- 
cember. So  the  membership  of  the  staff 
fluctuated.  There  are  now  10  members 
of  the  staff,  including  clerical  and  pro- 
fessional personnel — a  chief  counsel,  a 
staff  director,  lawyers,  and  so  on.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
LouLsiana  was  on  the  floor  and  heard 
me  read  the  data  with  reference  to  the 
workload. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  outlined  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  subcommittee 
has  received  500  telephone  calls  a  week; 
the  correspondence  load  has  averaged 
200  letters  a  week;  and  the  subcommit- 
tee has  been  holding  public  hearings. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  Is  not 
pleasant  for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  do  what  he  has  undertaken  to  do 
every  year  for  some  years  past,  namely, 
to  discuss  the  appropriations.  I  know 
hf  is  doing  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  or  of 
deep  conviction ;  otherwise  he  would  not 
continue  to  make  his  Inqu'ries.  But  I 
am  certain  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  .«ay  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
exactly  what  another  fellow  needs  In 
doing  his  Job. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for 
example,  handles  43  6  percent  of  all  Sen- 
ate bills  and  resolutions  introduced.  It 
handles  62  5  percent  of  all  House  bills 
and  resolutions  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Fresldent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
away  from  the  subject. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Before  the  passage 
of  the  Reorganization  Act.  I  happened  to 
be  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
handled  all  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  wish  the  Senate 
now  had  another  committee  to  handle 
them.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Is  swamped  with  such  bills  all  th->  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  that  time,  the 
small  committee  of  which  I  was  the 
chairman  handled  52  percent  of  sill  the 
bills  passed  by  the  Senate.    The  Sena- 
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tors  did  the  work  themselves,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  clerks. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Sometimes  In  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  when  we 
should  be  considering  legislative  propos- 
als of  the  greatest  Importance  to  the 
country,  bills  Involving  constitutional 
questions  and  all  manner  of  other  siib- 
Jects  within  our  very  partlciilar  compass, 
me  sit  as  tliough  we  were  holding  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  court,  passing  on  claims 
and  Imml^ation  cases.  Often  we  sit 
-Jay  and  night  on  some  of  these  matters, 
to  the  neglect.  In  my  Judgment,  of  very 
Important  questions,  some  of  which  are 
required  to  abide  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  simply  because  the  committee 
has  not  the  time  to  ccmsider  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  way  In  which  these  immi- 
gration and  claims  cases  are  being  han- 
dled before  the  Senator's  committee  Is 
that  the  work  Is  done  by  lawyers  hired 
by  the  committee;  the  Senators  do  not 
go  into  the  details. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  beg  to  differ  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  None  of  the  Sena- 
tor takes  the  claims  and  studies  them. 
as  was  done  In  the  former  Committee  on 
Claims,  which  was  In  operation  prior  to 
1946. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  is  entirely  con- 
ceivable that  some  of  us  are  not  so  dill- 
gent  or  studious  as  Is  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Loulsana.  I  know  he  Is  a 
scholar,  and  I  know  he  Is  diligent;  but 
I  do  not  know,  either  quantitatively  or 
qualitatively,  the  nature  of  the  work  he 
may  have  done  in  studymg  claims. 

Some  Senators  got  their  backs  up  In 
the  committee  2  years  ago  and  said  they 
were  not  going  to  sit  there  and  pass  upon 
claims  about  which  they  did  not  know 
anything.  So  bills  relating  to  immigra- 
tion and  cralms  against  the  Government 
are  now  parceled  out  among  the 
Senators. 

In  my  own  case,  I  serve  not  only  as  a 
member  of  the  full  committee,  but  also 
on  nine  subcommittees,  and.  In  addition 
on  special  subcommittees  whose  work 
relates  to  the  confirmation  of  nomina- 
tions for  Ch!ef  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  last  nomination  to 
the  Supreme  Court  on  which  we  held  a 
hearing  was  that  of  Associate  Justice 
Harlan.  We  consider  also  the  nomina- 
tions of  district  Judges  and  United  States 
attorneys. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  are  all  bills 
reported  to  the  Senate  in  the  name  of  the 
chairman^ 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  assume  that  has 
been  the  custom,  and  always  will  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  not  the 
case  In  the  old  Claims  Committee.  Each 
Senator  who  considered  a  particular 
claim  made  the  report  and  was  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  asked  about  the 
claim.  But  I  assume  the  custom  has 
changed. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    If  the  Senator  will 
come  to  my  office.  I  will  show  him  my 
stack  of  claims  and  immigration  bills, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  spencT 
a  few  hours  on  them  with  me. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  have  been  patient;  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Missouri   and   the   Senator  from 


Louisiana  are  not  going  to  agree,  so  I 
wish  the  Chair  would  recognize  n^  and 
let  me  proceed  for  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  shall  conclude  my 

questioning  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  person- 
ally. I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  the  fact  that  he  still  talks 
of  civil  rights.  So  long  as  we  have  men 
in  the  Senate  who  are  willing  to  con- 
sider civU  rights  of  the  humble  and 
the  rich  alike,  the  country  Is  In  pretty 
good  shape.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  MLssourl  for  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy In  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  Is  recognized. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PROBLEMS  RE- 
LATING TO  PRESERVATION  OF 
LIFE  PROM  EFFECTS  OP  NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSIONS 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution,  which  I  ask  to  have 
read  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  I  desire  to  have  a  few  min- 
utes in  order  that  I  may  discuss  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  217) ,  as  follows: 

ReM>lred,  That  a  special  committee  com- 
poeed  of  five  Senators,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Preaident  of  the  Senate,  Is  authortred 
and  directed  to  make  a  full,  complete,  and 
continuing  atudy  and  Investigation  of  all 
problema  relating  to  the  preservation  of  life 
from  the  effects  of  nuclear  explosions.  The 
committee  shall  from  time  to  time  report  to 
the  Senate  the  results  of  Its  study  and  In- 
vestigations together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions. If  any,  for  necessary  legislation. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  resolution 
the  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjourned  periods  of  the  Congress,  to  employ 
such  experts,  and  such  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  corres- 
pondence, books,  papers,  and  documents,  to 
administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  It 
deems  advisable.  The  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  shaU  not  exceed  SSO.OOO  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  commlitee. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  beg 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  a  few 
minutes  during  times  when  the  head- 
lines of  our  Nation's  press,  radio  news- 
casts, and  television  news  broadcasts  are 
filled  to  the  brim  with  questions  such  as 
the  health  of  our  President,  his  exploits 
as  a  hunter,  and  the  $64  question,  "Will 
he  TvoiV  I  hesitate  at  the  moment  to 
discuss  the  equally  momentous  question 
as  to  the  result  of  the  expose  by  our 
beloved  colleague  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]  In  regard  to  the  Natural  Oas 
bill  and  certain  influences  which,  ap- 
parently, were  used  in  behalf  of  that 
measure.  However,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  does  have  a  tronendous  re- 
sponsibility In  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Mr.  President,  the  defense  budget  for 
this  year  is  $35  billion.  $5  billion  more 
than  the  cost  of  all  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  so  it  is  quite  a  re- 
sponsibility. The  horrible  and  devastat- 
ing weapons  with  which  we  are  arming 
our  services  for  destruction  of  any  enemy 
are.  naturally,  of  very  grave  concern; 
but  it  seems  to  me  It  is  of  equal  concern 
that  the  civilian  population  of  the  United 
States,  which,  since  the  CivU  War,  has 
not  undergone  the  destruction  and  terror 
of  war  such  as  was  knowTi  by  the  civilian 
population  of  Japan.  Germany.  England, 
and  Russia,  be  informed  of  the  danger! 
and  that  study  be  given  by  the  Congress 
toward  devising  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  civilian  population. 

I  do  not  wish  to  intrude  on  the  juris- 
dictional responsibilities  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  the  field 
of  military  or  industrial  uses  of  the  atom, 
but  I  have  submitted  a  resolution  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
weapons  on  American  civilians.  This 
matter  has  been  discussed  with  such  em- 
minent  scientists  as  Dr.  Edward  Teller  of 
the  University  of  California,  the  Inventor 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and  "Dr.  L.  R. . 
Hafstad,  director  of  research  of  Generai 
Motors.  Without  presuming  to  speak 
for  them,  I  feel  confident  that  they  rep- 
resent the  views  of  most  American  scieur 
tists.  They  created  these  weapons. 
They  performed  their  tasks  and  devel- 
oped the  weapons  in  the  same  patriotic 
fashion  in  which  Stephen  Decatur 
fought  for  our  country  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Republic. 

These  outstanding  Americans  are  in- 
terested in  the  peaceful  and  industrial 
developments  of  atomic  energy,  but  at 
the  moment,  knowing  the  capabilities 
and  the  horrible  and  apocalyptic  effects 
of  the  weapon  which  they  have  helped 
create,  they  would  like  to  lend  their 
scientific  knowledge  toward  the  task  of 
protecting  our  civilian  population,  and 
softening,  if  possible,  the  blows  of  the 
bomb.  They  are  concerned  with  the 
civilian  population  of  our  country,  and 
It  is  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  submitting  the  resolution.  In  the 
light  of  the  weekend  announcement  by 
the  Soviet  Marshal  and  Minister  of  De- 
fense, Georgi  K.  Zhukov.  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  to  wage  atomic  war- 
fare against  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  and  that  they  have  developed  an 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  capable 
of  reaching  our  bases  abroad  and  our 
shores,  the  resolution  Is  most  timely. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary. I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
public  should  be  treated  as  children  and 
that  the  facts  of  life  should  be  withheld 
from  them.  The  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  ex-Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Trevor 
Gardner,  is  of  no  concern  to  me  other 
than  to  ponder  the  question.  "What  if 
Mr.  Gardner  is  right?"  After  all.  the 
man  who  controUed  the  German  Reich. 
Hitler  and  his  gang  of  paranoidal  des- 
peradoes, used  every  weapon  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on.  The  Jaifuiese  did 
not  wait  for  a  Declaration  of  War  to 
destroy  the  main  part  of  our  fleet  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if 
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the  men  In  the  Kremlin,  If  they  eon- 
Bklered  themaelves  i>rep»red  and  capable 
of  winning,  would  hesitate  for  one  min- 
ute to  use  the  horrlfsring  weapons  they 
claim  to  be  producing. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  must  in- 
terest  itself  in  this  matter,  and  that  the 
time  to  act  is  now  and  not  after  H-bombs 
have  knocked  out  our  major  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  prepared  by  Dr. 
Teller  and  Dr.  Hafstad.  both  of  whom 
are  aeientists.  a  documentation  and 
statement  as  to  what  tht  horrible  H- 
bomb  would  do  to  the  American  people. 
•■PMlaUy  tht  eivlUan  population.  In 
onler  to  Mte  time.  X  ask  unanimous  eon- 
•ant  that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  statement  prepared 
tor  me  by  Dr.  Teller  and  Dr.  Rafslad. 

Thert  belnt  no  objection,  the  lUtt* 
■MM  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoaa,  as  toUowa: 

Wl%hlB  the  iMl  to  dtKf  Um  tovtet  Union 
has  «elon«le«  a  mutuaMt«ton  M<bomb.« 
Itils  h—  bMn  tuny  eonArmtd  by  Wmmta 
•DtenUkti.  In  t»ct  the  t»Uout  tvom  thu 
bomh  tUU  eonUnuM.*  Laat  hUl  the  0«n*v« 
Conference  *  failed  and  whil*  I.  likt  tYvryone 
elM,  MTOMUy  hop*  that  p*«e«  wtll  pr«v«tl. 
neverthelMa  I  think  It  1«  but  common  pru- 
done*  that  while  wc  have  the  opportunity 
we  provide  for  the  aefety  ot  the  Uvea  oi  our 
dtlaen*. 

Tlte  element  of  lurprlae  In  werfere  hM 
alwaye  been  a  tremendous  advantage  to  an 
unprincipled  aggreaaor.  We  have  only  to 
think  back  to  December  7.  IMl.  for  confirma- 
tion. However,  heretofore  while  luch  sur- 
prise could  strike  at  best  a  crippling  blow. 
It  Is  a  hard  fact  that  with  nuclear  weapons, 
such  a  surprise  attack  could  actually  win  a 
war.  In  short,  the  advantages  of  a  sneak 
attack  have  been  increased  a  thousandfutd.* 

In  these  remarks.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
this  Is  under  no  circumstances  a  criticism  of 
the  preparedness  stepa^taken  by  oxir  military 
services.  In  fact  aside  from  the  extent  to 
which  these  services  run  parallel  to  what  I 
am  discussing.  I  am  not  here  concerned  with 
either  our  defensive,  or  retaliatory  steps 
taken  after  a  sneak  attack.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned with  is  the  horrible  effect  of  such  an 
H-bomb  attack  upon  our  civilian  population. 
The  old  concept  of  far-reaching  frontllnes 
of  defense,  of  land,  sea,  and  air,  behind 
which  the  country  Itself  lies  relatively  se- 
cure, literally  no  longer  exists.  In  modem 
warfare  our  vast  centers  of  population  and 
our  entire  ihdustrlal  might  are  the  striking 
points  and  will  be  under  attack  simultane- 
ously with  the  firing  of  our  first  defensive 
shot.  Much  has  been  done  to  provide  us 
with  some  warning  time.  The  radar  warning 
networks  of  Canada  and  Alaska,  the  civil 
defense  ground  observer  corps  (air  watch- 
ers), the  "Texas  towers"  off  the  east  coast, 
our  radar-equipped  station  ships  and  planes 
are  all  for  this  purpose.  But  It  Is  now  as 
Imperative  to  provide  "defense  In  depth"  for 
the  civilian  population  as  It  Is  for  the  mili- 
tary. At  present  we  are  so  vulnerable  that 
the  time  granted  can  save  little  human  life. 

With  piloted  conventional  bombers  moet 
military  authorities  agree  that  despite  o\ir  In- 
terceptor squadrons.  Nike  Installations,  and 


*  Announced  by  AXC  (December  3.  1956) 
clasalfled  In  power  of  megatons.  Life  maga- 
zine. December  6,  1955.  states  10  to  20  mega- 
tons. 

'Press  reports  (Washington  Evening  Star. 
November  29,  1956). 

■  Confirmation  of  the  fallxire  of  the  Oeneva 
Conference.  Dulles'  report.  November  18. 
1965. 

*  Pacts  About  the  R-Bconb,  ClvlUan  De- 
fense pamphlet.  General  LeMay  Interview. 
U.  S.  News  a  World  Report.  December  9.  1966. 


other  defense  measxires.  a  well-planned,  well- 
coordinated  air  attack  cannot  be  stopped 
once  It  gets  underway.  Enough  of  the  enemy 
bombers  would  get  through  to  make  the  at- 
tack disastrously  effective.*  It  should  be 
needless  for  me  to  add  that  there  are  other 
methods  of  attack  open  to  the  enemy  now 
or  win  be  In  the  future  where  the  element 
of  surprise  will  be  greater.  In  any  event,  the 
enemy  force  that  would  reach  their  destina- 
tion Is  sufficient  to  wreak  untold  havoc  and 
disaster  upon  our  clvUlan  population. 

In  my  opinion  the  average  cltlaen  regards 
the  so-called  H-bomb  as  a  sort  of  super 
A-bomb.  I  say  so-called  advisedly.  Actually 
the  H>bomb,  aa  first  publicly  dtacusatd.  has 
been  supereeded  by  a  new  and  far  mor^ 
terrible  weapon,  the  thermonuclear  i  nsslon- 
fualon-flsalon  k  bomb  which  usee  elemenu  of 
both  the  original  A>  and  H-bomb  wrapped 
anally  In  natural  uranium  (U-SSi)  to  create 
the  moat  ghastly  weapon  of  desuuctlon  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  The  fact 
that  natural  uranium,  mtt  the  tremendous- 
ly expensive  lK>lopee  uranium  MS  and  plu* 
Ionium  IM  la  uaed  for  this  bomb  makes  U 
far  eheaper  to  make  and  easier  to  produce. 
This  Is  an  lmpllratH>n  of  ominoua  slsnin- 
cane*.  The  A«bomb  la  measured  In  thou* 
aanda  of  ton*  of  TWT.  the  new  bomb  in 
millions.  One  such  bomb  falling  on  a  cliy 
would  create  a  Sreball  over  S  milee  in  di- 
ameter In  which  all  things  animate  or  In. 
animate  would  be  vaporised.  There  would 
be  no  survivors  and  no  man-structure  could 
resist  the  heat  effect  or  the  blast  force. 

Within  an  8-mlle  circle,  deetructlon  would 
be  nearly  total  from  the  shock  wavee  and 
heat  and  sucUon  caused  by  the  burst,  wltth- 
in  a  poaslbly  flO-mlle  diameter,  deetructlon. 
fire  damage  and  casual tiea  would  be  extens- 
ive.* This,  hoerever.  would  vary  depending 
on  the  kind  of  protective  sctlon  snd  nature 
of  the  terrain.  Besides  the  foregoing  visible 
effecU.  far  more  diabolical  are  those  of  fall- 
out. They  may  be  an  even  greater  hasard 
as  fall-out  deadllness  can  vary  according  to 
the  composition  of  the  bomb,  the  point  of 
detonation,  and  prevailing  weather  condi- 
tions. The  fall-out  effects  of  an  H-bomb  by 
takint;  advantage  of  weather  conditions  can 
be  "tailored"  to  Inflict  the  greatest  damage 
on  densely  populated  areas  or  on  vast 
stretches  of  the  Wheat  Belt,  the  cattle  coun- 
try, or  our  forest  lands.'  It  Is  possible  with 
the  H-bomb,  the  right  burst  position  and  the 
rl^ht  wind  condition  to  spread  a  deadly  fall- 
out downwind  over  thousands  of  square 
miles.  This  might  not  only  be  lethal  to  all 
animate  unprotected  beings  but  it  could 
poison  much  vegeUtlon.  Besides  all  of  this. 
It  Is  believed  by  many  scientlsta  that  the 
fall-out  where  It  doesn't  kill  can  have  a 
disastrous  mutative  effect  upon  the  genes  of 
all  animal  life  and  produce  monsters  and 
still-born  children  in  succeeding  generations.* 

There  Is  the  ravening  force  of  evil  now 
loose  in  the  world  and.  alas.  In  the  hands  of 
those  we  dare  not  trust. 

There  has  never  been  a  problem  which 
faced  our  Nation  that  has  not  been  solved. 
This  U  as  true  today  as  it  has  always  been. 
To  assume  thst  because  the  warning  time  Is 
short,  or,  even  that  there  will  be  no  warn- 
ing time,  and  to  claim  therefore  that  there 
Is  no  defense  is  not  only  suicidal  apathy,  it 
Is  mass  murder  and  at  total  variance  with  the 
spirit  that  makee  this  country  so  great. 

•General  LeMay.  V.  S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, December  9.  1955. 

•Ufe  Magazine.  AprU  19.  1»84.  June  27. 
1956.  December  5.  1955.  Recent  pamphlet 
titled  "Facts  About  the  H-Bomb"  Civil  De- 
fense (cost,  6  cents). 

New  Tork  Times.  June  IS.  1055 — CItU  de- 
fense article  with  geographic  ma.p. 

<  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Lapp— June  1966  BuUetln  of 
the  Atomic  Scientists. 

•  AEC  releasee — Pebrusry  15.  1955,  June  3. 
1966.  November  3  and  17.  1966. 
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I  believe  there  la  a  defense  against  the  H- 
bomb.  Not  only  Is  It  ths  immediate  and 
instant  flight  from  the  centers  of  great  cities 
as  now  officially  proposed  by  our  Govern- 
ment, but  also  and  equally  Important  a  place 
to  flee  to  and  means  of  getting  there.  The 
proepect  of  our  urban  populations  fleeing 
almleesly  without  food,  shelter,  clothing,  or 
medical  attention  and  searching  vainly  for 
the  members  of  their  famlllee  Is  too  horrible 
to  contemplate.  There  must  be  points  of 
refuge  •  where  all  theee  neceealtlee  can  be 
provided  and  where  great  massee  of  people 
can  t>e  sheltered  from  deadly  radiations  and 
fallout  for  4  weeks  or  longer."  If  this  be 
true,  and  It  certainly  appears  so,  then  I  can 
aee  no  other  pratical  solution.  But  the 
exIU  of  our  great  city  are  sroefully  Inade- 
quate for  such  an  evacuaUon."  It  will  be 
nscewary  to  create  a  system  of  escape  routes 
tor  our  eltlaena.  Such  routee  can  alao  be 
ueed  In  times  v4  peace,  but  obvloualy  there 
Is  no  use  in  evacusiiixg  It  there  are  no  tacU* 
Itlee  by  which  It  can  be  dutte  and  no  pro- 
vision hir  caring  htr  nur  clilaeiM  sfterwarda. 
t  am  aware  ot  ths  em^rt  being  made  by  Petf* 
eral.  State,  and  local  oHlclala  to  And  an  an> 
ssrer  to  this  problem.  But  t  am  convinced 
that  fallout  from  theee  superweapons  re* 
quires  an  apprt^ch  far  bey^tnd  (imply  can* 
vasaing  the  Nation  to  see  what  farlliuee  are 
available.  I  am  convinced  faciUiiee  fur  the 
people  who  evacuate  our  target  citlee  must 
be  created.  Theee  faclUtlee.  or  evacuation 
centere,  erould  serve  as  rallying  and  supply 
polnu.  giving  our  people  a  deflnlte  objective 
toward  which  to  flee  and  having  the  means 
to  transform  the  refugeee  back  Into  our 
greatest  asset — and  sroussd  citlaenry  vowed 
to  stamp  from  the  earth  the  malisnant  forcee 
thst  hsve  sttempted  to  o>-erwhelm  them. 
In  modern  war,  productive  effort  Is  a  tre- 
mendous fsctor.  The  great  percentage  of 
skilled  workers  are  concentrated  In  our  cities. 
Their  contribution  Is  as  necessary  to  all- 
out  erar  as  Is  thst  of  the  military,  and  aside 
from  the  prime  conslderstlon  of  isfeitusrd- 
Ing  the  llvee  of  our  people  war  production 
win  be  the  difference  between  victory  or 
defeat. 

Warning  time  at  present  Is  estimated  to 
be.  under  the  most  fsvorsble  conditions, 
not  over  SO  minutes  to  1  hour."  With  ths 
development  of  Improved  missiles,  there  Is 
no  reason  to  anticipate  that  such  warning 
time  wUI  ever  materially  Increase.  All 
evacuation  to  be  practical  must  be  based  on 
Immediate  flight  by  everyone  from  where 
they  are  at  the  moment  of  the  alert.  In 
fact  It  will  never  be  possible  for  families  to 
attempt  to  unite  before  leaving.  There  Is 
some  Informed  opinion  which  belle vee  thst 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  evacuste  our 
citizens  becsuse  of  the  stampede  of  panic- 
stricken  mobs  blocking  every  exit.  I  do  not 
believe  this.  There  have  been  too  many 
Instances  In  American  life  of  courage  snd 
resolution  when  faced  with  great  danger. 
Panic  stenu  from  fear.  Pear.  In  this  case, 
would  come  from  the  Incredible  horrors  of 
the  H-bomb.  An  uninformed  and  un- 
trained public  would  panic  precisely  as  un- 
trstned  soldiers  will  flee  the  battlefleld.  but 
It  Is  my  conviction  thst  If  the  average 
American  knows  the  truth,  what  he  Is  to  do, 
where  he  Is  to  go.  and  means  are  provided 
for  him  to  get  there,  even  under  an  U-bomb 
attack  a  minimum  of  panic  will  result. 
However,  It  U  essential  thst  we  have  pre- 
pared places  to  go  snd  that  the  cltlcens 
themselves  are  trained  In  what  to  do  to  get 

•Exchange  of  letters.  Dr.  Hafstad  and  Dr. 
Teller. 

>*  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Lapp:  Life  magazine.  June 
37,  1956.  June  1966  Bulletin  of  the  Atomie 
Scientists. 

"  Bast  River  project  and  other  metropoli- 
tan studies. 

"Mr.  Wlllard  Bascom,  Attack  Warning 
System  of  Washington.  October  1.  1966. 


there.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  program 
which  appears  to  me  to  make  common 
sense. 

Thst  the  program  I  hsve  so  briefly  out- 
lined Is  not  fantastic  can  t>e  proved  by  the 
precautions  already  taken  by  other  nations. 
Sweden  has  lU  vital  Industries  under- 
ground and  has  hewn  berths  for  some  of 
her  nsvy  out  of  solid  rock.  Denmark  snd 
Noreray  have  taken  slmllsr  precautions. 
Bomb-proof  shelters  underground  hsve  al- 
ready been  provided  by  Canada  for  Its 
power  sourcee.  The  astounding  thing  Is 
that  none  of  these  nations  Is  the  primary 
target.  The  primary  target  for  Red  aggres- 
sion Is  the  United  States  and  we.  unlike 
other  countries,  have  taken  no  such  bold 
and  posltt\*e  steps  to  protect  our  Industries 
or  the  lives  of  our  citlsens. 

There  Is  sMother  m<«i  sobering  thought 
mhli-h  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you.  In  our 
)^»i  wars  our  lremend«>us  induMrlal  cn|^ctiy 
and  our  vast  aKriculuiral  reMuircea  have 
oeen  a  prise  sAgerly  nuuht  by  our  enemies. 
In  the  preeent  c«i>e  this  Is  not  true.  Our 
pr\»bMble  enemies  have  m^«re  undeveloped 
lent*  than  ha\^  «*«  Should  ihry  vUminate 
cur  Industrial  mlpht.  all  of  the  world's  re> 
malning  Industrial  fnolUtles  «^nll(t  fall  with* 
In  their  grasp  There  Is.  theref>»re,  no  rea- 
ertn  for  them  to  F|)Are  any  phase  of  nur 
country's  life.  Logically,  if  any  of  their 
reaaons  can  be  considered  logical.  It  erould 
be  advisable  If  poasible  to  erase  our  coun- 
try Including  lu  citlaens.  Its  Industry  and 
Its  agriculture  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
as  we  are  their  sole  deterrent  to  world- 
wide domination. 

We  have  spent  billions  upon  billions  for 
our  own  military  defense  and  offense  and 
billions  upon  billions  for  the  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  distressed  peoplee  of  the 
world  >•  It  Is  high  time  that  ere  now  look 
to  the  protection  of  our  own  citlsens.  If 
we  reduce  these  expenditures  to  the  simplest 
terms,  we  hsve  spent  billions  In  an  effort  to 
protect  oiir  way  of  life,  and  from  the  mili- 
tary viewpoint  to  carry  the  war  to  an  ag- 
gressor while  defending  our  own  shores. 
Yet.  we  are  told  by  our  military  experts  that 
a  determined  atUck  will  succeed  to  some 
degree.  We  know  that  even  a  handful  of 
H-bombs  would  create  devastation  and  loss 
of  life  beyond  measuring.  Yet.  we  have 
done  nothing  adequate  to  preserve  the  very 
Jives  of  the  people  for  whom — In  the  end — 
all  these  billions  have  been  spent.  What 
the  cost  of  adequate  protection  will  be  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  will  foresUll  any  argu- 
menu  on  expense  by  asking  how  Is  It  pos- 
sible to  evaluate  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
In  terms  ol  dollars  and  cents. 

Over  a  considerable  period  I  have  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  need  for  a  new 
program  that  will  guarantee  the  survival  of 
our  people.  There  Is.  In  my  opinion,  noth- 
ing whatever  In  the  present  world  situation 
to  make  me  feel  that  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  should  not  be  one  of  the 
primary  concerns  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
In  fsct  the  peril  comes  so  close  to  the  words 
of  Holy  Scripture  as  to  be  frightening.  Let 
me  quote:  "He  that  Is  on  the  housetop,  let 
him  not  come  down  to  Uke  his  coat  out  of 
hU  house.  Pray  that  his  flight  be  not  In  the 
winter"  and  "Woe  to  them  that  are  with 
child  In  thoee  days."  >♦  These  Biblcal  injunc- 
tions to  flee  could  have  been  written  for  the 
very  situation  which  confronts  us.  Our  very 
survival  depends  upon  Immediate  action. 

Our  peril  Is  real.  It  could  happen  today,  It 
could  happen  next  month  or  next  year.  I 
pray  to  God  It  may  never  happen,  but  It  Is  as 
true  now  as  It  was  In  the  days  of  Washington 
that  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.  No 
prudent  man  would  propose  that  we  embark 
upon  such  a  national  venture  as  I  suggest 
^thout  first  having  made  a  moet  exhaustive 
study  and  InvestlgaUon  of  every  phase  of  It. 


"Total   expenditures  abroad,  $51   billion. 
"  Matthew  29 :  16-20. 


The  program  I  have  discussed  today  appears 
to  me  as  most  prsctlcal  In  view  of  the  situa- 
tion confronting  us  and  also  appears  to  have 
the  approval  of  practically  all  of  otir  leading 
experts  Including  the  sclentlsu  who  designed 
the  bomb  Itself.  There  may  be  other  solu- 
tions. What  I  wish  to  emphasize  here  and 
now  Is  that  a  solution  must  be  found  and 
once  found  must  be  put  Into  effect  without 
further  delsy.  Por  the  purpose,  therefore,  of 
studying  the  program  of  evacuation  and 
slielier  and  all  other  related  programs  which 
appear  to  have  merit,  I  have  submitted  a 
reeolutlon  for  the  esUbllshment  of  a  Senate 
Conunlttee  for  the  Preservation  of  Human 
Ufe. 

CXPLANATION   OT  VOOTNOTKa 

Footnote  I:  HUtnry  of  Russian  dex-elop- 
ment  of  nuclear  weM|M>na  I*  a*  tikUuws; 

September  94.  lu49  United  8t ntes  dtsvlosea 
ttrrt  atomic  enplusion  in  Hvissia, 

October  S,  IMl;  United  States  announcei 
Buasia  exploded  second  attutilc  b<m\b< 

August  3K>,  IMd;  Hussia  announces  explo* 
•Ion  o(  H>b«>n«b  Aug\)»t  ID. 

Hepteinber  IT.  IM4;  Russia  announces  new 
atomic  weapt^n  exiUonlvM^o, 

October  ae.  1964;  United  States  ABC  con- 
flrnw  new  wrire  Huralnn  nuclear  ic»ts, 

NoN-cmber  25.  1965:  Russians  announce  •«• 
plosion  ol  H>bi»mb  at  high  altitude. 

December  S.  1966:  United  States  ABC  con- 
Arms  explosion  aa  multtmcgaton  Ixtmb. 

In  AEC  release  of  No\-ember  33,  1955, 
Chairman  Lewis  L.  Strauss  stated :  "This  ex- 
plosion was  the  largest  thus  far  In  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  was  m  the  range  of  mega- 
toiu."  (A  megaton  represents  tlte  explosive 
equivalent  of  l  million  tons  of  TNT.) 

Special  Washington  dispatch  of  November 
26.  I9a6.  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  November  27,  1955,  stated  under  heading 
"Views  of  United  States  Evperu"  that  the 
"Soviet  had  tested  a  hydrogen  bomb  sub- 
stantially more  powerful  than  1  million  tons 
of  TNT." 

Footnote  2:  Special  Tokyo  dispatch  of  No- 
vember 26,  1955,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  27,  1955,  stated  that 
Kyoto  University's  earth  shock  experts  "esti- 
mated the  shock  center  to  have  been  on 
Wrangel  Island,  off  the  northwestern  coast 
of  eastern  Siberia.  Wrangel  Island  is  only 
750  miles  from  the  northwestern  tip  of 
Alaska."  The  dispatch  describes  highly 
radioactive  rainfall  on  the  northern  and 
western  areas  of  the  main  Japanese  Island  of 
Honshu  and  at  Tori  Island,  southwest  of 
Okinawa.  Tori  Island  Is  more  than  3.600 
miles  southwest  of  the  estimated  point  of 
the  H-bomb  detonation.  The  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  November  29.  1955.  published 
a  similar  account  of  fallout  observations.  In- 
cluding other  reports  of  Increased  atmo- 
spheric radioactivity  by  scientists  In  Paris 
and  other  European  points. 

The  Soviet  announcement  of  the  H-bomb 
test  included  the  statement  that  "in  the  in- 
terests of  avoiding  fallout  the  explosion  was 
carried  out  at  a  great  height.  At  the  san^ 
time  wide  research  was  conducted  on  ques- 
tions of  the  defense  of  peoples."  AEC  Com- 
missioner Thomas  E.  Murray  stated  In  AEC 
release  of  November  17,  1955,  that  "rainfall 
speeds  Its  (radioactive  strontium  as  released 
In  a  large  thermonuclear  weapon)  descent, 
but  It  comes  down  slowly:  only  a  fraction 
of  It  Is  deposited  on  the  earth  during  the 
course  of  a  year.  Hence  the  contamination 
continues  to  be  deposited  on  the  earth  for 
years  after  the  blast  of  the  weapon  has  died 
away." 

Footnote  3:  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  re- 
port to  President  Elsenhower  In  the  Washln- 
ton  Evening  Star  of  November  18,  1955,  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  failure  to  reach 
any  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
German  unification,  European  security,  dis- 
armament, and  Improved  Bast-West  rela- 
tions. The  official  doctrine  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  which  caused  the  cold  war  was 
confirmed. 


Mr.  Dulles  stated  "Our  mlllUry  strength 
must  be  based  upon  the  capability  of  the 
Soviet  bloc." 

Footnote  4:  Federal  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istration pamphlet  Facts  About  the  H-Bomb 
states : 

1.  Atomic  bombs  and  hydrogen  bombs  do 
exist  as  deliverable  weapons  of  war.  The 
Russians  are  known  beyond  any  doubt  to 
possess  a  growing  stockpile  of  such  weapons. 

a.  Even  the  small  atomic  weapons  now 
make  I  plane  able  to  deliver  as  much  de- 
struction as  could  be  carried  by  about  1,000 
alrplanee  using  conventional  bombs  in 
World  War  II.'  No  absolute  military  defense 
exists  today  or  Is  likely  to  exist  in  the  fore- 
•eeable  future.  A  determined  agiireesor  could 
dellx-er  atomic  or  hv-drogen  bon^bs  on  our 
cities,  should  he  decide  to  aiuck  our  country. 

Footnote  «;  United  States  Newsweek.  De- 
cember 9,  iwa. 

The  t^\u\n  t^  U>  »  News  «  World  Beport 
lntcrv!e>*'ed  Ocu>  Cvirtu  LrMwy.  Chief.  United 
St««Mi  strategic  Air  t\^unand.  at  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base,  On>Mha.  Nebr, 

A  poruon  of  the  interview,  m  subsef^uently 
cleared  by  the  ap|)ru)>rtAte  authorities  in 
WMshli\gton  follows: 

"Question.  Many  people  have  been  won- 
dering whether.  If  the  enemy  struck  the  ftret 
blow,  «-e  wouldn't  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Is 
there  any  way  In  which  air  power  can  Inter- 
cept that  first  blow  before  It  reaches  usT 

"Answer.  We  ha^'e  our  air  defense  system 
and  ceruinly  It  Is  efficient  enough  to  inter- 
cept some  enemy  attacks.  Howe\>er,  I  think 
most  authorities  agree  that  you  cannot  stop 
a  well-planned,  well-coordinated  air  attack 
once  it  gets  underwsy.  Some  of  the  bombers 
are  going  to  get  through.  The  percentage  of 
the  bombers  that  are  shot  down  versus  the 
percentage  that  get  through  is  a  flexible  fig- 
ure that  depends  upon  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  offense  versus  the  defense  at  that 
particular  time. 

"Question.  We  used  to  read  that  about 
l.(X)0  bombers  going  across  to  Germany  from 
England  to  make  a  raid — could  all  that  be 
done  with.  say.  1  bomber  today? 

"Answer.  One  bomber  can  carry  even  more 
destructive  force,  and  If  you  put  1.000  .World 
War  II  bombers  on  one  target,  yes,  you  get 
better  results  with  the  latter." 

Footnote  6:  Life  magazine.  April  19,  1954. 
Illustrates  first  release  on  Enlwetok  H-bomb 
test,  describes  "fireball  of  more  than  3  miles 
In  diameter,  containing  expanding  gaees  of 
1,000,000°  heat.  5  times  hotter  than  suns 
center." » 

Life  magazine,  June  27.  1955.  article  by  Dr. 
Ralph  E.  Lapp,  page  48.  refers  to  AEC  Com- 
missioner Llbby's  speech  of  June  3,  1955, 
that  "Dr.  Libby  makes  clear  that  this  new 
superbomb  is  a  revolutlonaiTr  weapon — a 
breakthrough  In  explosive  gxt  comparable  to 
the  development  of  the  original  A-bomb." 
Dr.  Lapp  states  that  "the  H-bomb  can  derive 
most  of  its  power  from  ordinary  uranium, 
U-238.     U-238  costs  only  $20  a  pound." 

Life  magazine,  December  5,  1955.  page  54. 
article  Why  the  H-Bomb  Is  Called  the  3-F 
Illustrates  the  composition  of  the  new  type 
H-bombs,  states  that  "United  States,  Rus- 
sians appear  to  use  fisslon-fuslon-fisslon 
principle."  Although  this  weapon  Is  de- 
scribed In  Dr.  Lapp's  previous  Life  article  In 
the  June  27.  1955,  Issue  as  deriving  most  of 
its  power  from  ordinary  uranium.  Life  refers 
to  "a  new  theory  which  scientific  observers 
have  evolved  concerning  the  way  the  H-bomb 
works,  and  a  speech  by  AEC  Commissioner 
Thomas  E.  Murray,  which  gave  a  clue  as  to 
the  materials  used  In  building  them."  This 
clue  appears  to  have  been  given  in  AEC  Com- 
missioner Wlllard 's  speech  of  June  3,  1955,  . 


■m 
m. 


1  Nuclear  scientists  regard  this  estimate  as 
being  too  low. 

*Also  described  in  official  Govertunent 
film  Operation  Ivy. 
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In  which  h«  cites  •  nuclear  explosion  re- 
leasing 10  megatons  of  fission  energy  or 
1.100  pounds  of  flaslon  products.  In  fact. 
Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss.  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  stated  at  a  news 
conference  In  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  1955,  that  the  "T7nlted  States  has  de- 
veloped fission  bombs  many  times  as  pow- 
erful as  the  first  atomic  weapons,  and  hydro- 
gen weapons  In  the  ranges  of  millions  of  tons 
(megatons)   of  TNT  equivalent." 

Confirmation  of  the  blast  force  of  the  new- 
type  H-bombs  and  the  effects  inside  the  fire- 
ball are  dlfflcult  to  obtain.  The  heat  effect. 
glTen  by  scientists  as  several  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  sun's  center,  will  vaporize 
all  objects  within  Its  more  than  3-mlle- 
dlameter  area.  The  Enlwetok  test  explosion, 
at  ground  level,  destroyed  the  Island  of 
Klugelab  completely  and  created  a  crater 
roughly  1  mile  In  diameter,  175  feet  deep, 
through  many  fathoms  of  water.  The  new- 
type  H-bomb  may  be  exploded  approximately 
a  mile  above  ground  level  to  Inflict  maximum 
effects  of  heat,  blast,  and  fallout,  the  latter 
effect  to  result  In  the  poisonous  radioactive 
contamination  of  many  thousand  square 
miles  of  land. 

Footnote  7:  Bulletin  of  atomic  scientists 
article.  June  1955.  page  207.  on  radioactive 
fallout  by  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Lapp,  Includes  ref- 
erence to  pattern  bombing,  "to  maximize 
the  areas  subjected  to  fallout."  One  bomb 
might  thus  effectively  pin  down  and  im- 
mobilize several  target  cities — contiguous 
metropolitan  areas  might  well  be  blanketed 
with  fallout  radioactivity  so  that  escape  to 
"cool"  (uncontamlnated)  areas  would  be 
difficult. 

Footnote  8:  AEC  releases  on  radioactive 
fallout  : 

Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman  of  AEC. 
•teted  at  a  news  conference  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  February  15.  1955.  that  "the  United 
States  has  developed  fission  bombs  many 
times  as  powerful  as  the  first  weapons,  and 
hydrogen  weapons  In  the  range  of  millions 
of  tons  (megatons)  of  TNT  equivalent."  On 
February  16.  1955,  this  statement  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Washlngt  n  Evening  Star,  to- 
gether with  a  map  diagram  showing  the 
"H-bomb's  deadly  swath  of  contamination." 
reaching  from  Washlngrton.  O.  C,  to  New 
York  City.  Admiral  Sirtiuss  also  stated  that 
"the  staff  of  the  AEC  was  studying  the  sub- 
ject of  fallout  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
Information  about  It  would  be  made  public 
at  a  later  date." 

Other  releases  by  AEC  on  the  subject  of  The 
Radioactive  Fallout  have  been  the  published 
remarks  of  Commissioner  Wlllard  F.  Llbby, 
under  dates  of  June  3  and  November  3,  1955, 
and  those  of  Commissioner  Thomas  E.  Mur- 
ray under  date  of  November  17.  1955.  The 
release  of  June  3  Is  in  the  form  of  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  Alumni  Reunion.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago.  111.,  and  constitutes 
'  the  first  realistic  public  notification  on  fall- 
out phenomena  to  be  expected  from  the 
new-type  H-bombs. 

Conunlssloner  Llbby  uses  100.000  square 
miles  as  an  assumed  dissemination  area  of 
1.100  pounds  of  mission  products  resulting 
from  a  nuclear  explosion  releasing  10  mega- 
tons of  fission  energy.  In  same  report,  under 
Genetic  Considerations  of  Atomic  Weapons 
Test.  Dr.  Llbby  states,  "The  genetic  effects 
of  a  generalized  nuclear  war  would  be  one 
of  the  catastrophic  consequences  of  such  a 
disaster." 

The  release  of  November  3  Is  In  the  form 
of  a  speech  delivered  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  State  Civil 
Defense  Directors  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  persistence  of  fall- 
out In  a  contaminated  area,  length  of  denial 
to  such  areas,  and  methods  of  decontamina- 
tion are  described. 

The  release  of  November  IT  Is  In  the  form 
of  ^  speech  delivered  at  the  golden  Jubilee 
dinner  of  Fordham  Lnw  School,  Waldcrf- 
Astorla  Hotel,  In  New  York  City.    Commis- 


sioner Thomas  C  Murray  propoMd  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  at  the  atomic  summit — at 
Enlwetok — of  representetives  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  witness  a  thermonu- 
clear explqslon.  The  following  description 
of  the  H-bomb  exploded  by  the  United  States 
at  Enlwetok  atoll  is  given:  "Then  came  the 
thermonuclear  explosion  of  November  1. 
1953.  This  device  taught  us  not  only  that 
we  had  a  new  weapon,  but  that  we  had  a 
different  kind  of  weapon.  We  had  unleashed 
a  different  kind  of  power. 

"The  thermonuclear  bomb  crosses  the 
threshold  Into  a  separate  category  of  power 
by  reason  of  the  sheer  force  and  reach  of  Ite 
blast.  Rs  explosion  is  so  tremendous  that  It 
must  be  reckoned  as  a  different  kind  of  ex- 
plosion. But  this  U  not  the  mcn-e  Important 
difference.  The  thermonuclear  bomb  not 
only  blaste  and  biu-ns  more  acreage,  more 
buildings,  more  people:  It  also  releases  dan- 
gerous radioactive  fission  products  Into  the 
atmosphere.  True  the  A'  bomb  also  releases 
these  fission  products,  but  on  a  small  scale. 
However,  the  atmospheric  contamination 
that  resulte  from  large  thermonuclear  ex- 
plosions is  serious.  In  fact.  It  Is  so  serious 
that  It  could  be  catastrophic.  A  sufflclently 
large  number  of  siich  explosions  would  ren- 
der the  <farth  unlnhabiteble  to  man.  This 
Is  a  plain  fact. 

"There  Is  another  aspect  to  the  Insidious 
destructlveness  of  thermonuclear  weapons. 
The  radioactive  products  they  release  have 
an  effect  on  human  genetics.  The  sheer  fact 
of  this  effect  Is  certain.  The  new  power  we 
have  in  hand  can  affect  the  lives  of  genera- 
tions still  unborn." 

Referring  to  the  widespread  release  by 
thermonuclear  weapons  explosions  of  radio- 
strontium.  Commissioner  Murray  states  that 
this  highly  toxic  fission  product  diffuses 
"throughout  the  whole  envelope  of  atmos- 
phere that  surrounds  the  earth — that  this 
contamination  continues  to  be  deposited  on 
the  earth  for  years  after  the  blast  of  the 
explosion  has  died  away." 

Footnote  9:  Exchange  of  letters.  Dr.  L.  R. 
Hnfrtad  and  Dr.  Edward  Teller. 

Excerpt  from  letter.  November  18.  1954.  to 
Dr.  Edward  Teller  from  Dr.  L.  R.  Hafstad: 

"Plannlnf  for  recovery  after  attack  must 
be  firmly  geared  to  the  provision  of  rallying 
polnte  which  give  a  frightened  populace  a 
place  to  run  to." 

Excerpte  from  letter,  November  24,  1954, 
to  Dr.  L.  R.  Hafstad  from  Dr.  Edward  Teller: 

"The  stete  of  mining  makes  it  possible  to 
construct  quite  deep  underground  shelters 
which  can  be  trade  self-contained  for  the 
requisite  period  and  could  provide  refuge 
for  upward  of  1,000  people. 

"Within  a  small  number  of  years  we  must 
be  prepared  to  cope  with  an  attack  which 
may  involve  countrywide  radioactive  con- 
tamination. •  •  •  Above-ground  shelters 
will  be.  however.  Insufficient  under  these 
circumfatances." 

New  York  Times,  article,  January  8,  1956. 
Overhead  Less  Below  Ground  stetes  that  "In- 
dustrialists are  showing  Increased  Interest 
In  building  plants  underground,"  and  that 
"many  companies  are  reportedly  conducting 
preliminary  studies  of  undergroiuid  Instel- 
latlons."  Data  Is  given  on  American  and 
European  underground  projecte.  Indicating 
that  "the  renewed  activity  has  been  moti- 
vated by  the  economies  offered  by  subter- 
ranean plante." 

Footnote  10:  Life  magazine.  June  37,  1955. 
article  by  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp  states  that  "even 
after  having  been  evauated  from  the  blast 
area  of  the  superbmob,  millions  of  escapees 
will  need  shelter  for  a  considerable  p?riod. 
Each  major  city  must  be  surrounded  with  a 
vast  cordon  of  safe  shelters  to  which  metro- 
politan dwellers,.  8  million  In  New  York  City, 
can  flee  on  short  notice. 

"Thus  fallout  emerges  as  a  triple-threat 
weapon:  A  vast  area  Is  affected:  the  lethality 
persiste  for  days,  weeks,  and  months;   and 


toxic,  tf  not  fatal,  effects  may  endure  for 
years." 

Footnote  11:  East  River  project  and  other 
metropoUten  studies. 

Much  of  the  evacuation  planning  with  re- 
spect to  clvU  defense  done  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  H-bomb  Is  regarded  today  aa 
obsolete.  This  Includes  competent  studies 
such  aa  project  Bast  River  made  for  the  New 
York  City  area,  and  evacuation  plans  for 
Mllwatikee,  St.  Louis.  Los  Angeles.  Portland. 
Oreg..  and  others.  The  vital  need  for  the 
reduction  of  urban  vulnerability  was  stressed 
under  planning  criteria  which  applied  much 
snuiller  weapon  power  yields,  and  particularly 
to  the  greatly  minimized  hazards  of  radio- 
active fallout. 

The  expansion  of  existing  highway  sys- 
tems. Including  the  provision  of  additional 
escape  routes  by  all  known  methods  of 
rapid  transport.  Including  rail,  air,  and 
water  routes,  and  possibly  underground  ad- 
junct routes  designed  to  serve  as  emergency 
shelters. 

Footnote  13:  Mr.  Wlllard  Bascom.  atteck 
warning  system  of  Washington.  October  1, 
1955. 

No  evacuation  plan  for  Washington  haa 
ever  been  completed,  although  much  dlsc\is- 
slon  has  taken  place,  as  a  result  of  limited 
dvll-defense  budgcu.  In  a  report  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Defense  of  October  1,  1955, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wlllard  Bascom  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  Brickner.  an  examination  was  made 
of  the  means  by  which  the  civil-defense 
warning  alerte  are  transmitted  to  the  v.^rl- 
ous  civil-defense  agencies  and  to  the  public. 
This  Is  a  thorough,  but  Inconclusive,  effort 
which  Indicates  the  warning  time  may  be 
estimated,  the  most  favorable  conditions,  not 
to  be  over  30  minutes  to  1  hour. 

Operation  Alert,  held  on  June  16.  1956. 
proved  the  many  Inadequacies  that  would 
be  Involved  In  a  ma^s  evacuation  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  Including  the  hazixrds  of  re- 
moving the  President,  the  Cabinet,  the  Con- 
gress, and  high  officials,  to  temporary  safe 
headquarters. 

(Excerpts  from  letter  of  Dr.  L.  R.  Hafstad. 

vice   president.   General   Motors   Corp..   to 

Dr.    Edward    Teller,    professor    of    physics. 

University  of  CaliIornia| 

Novman  18.  1954. 

Dear  Edwahd:  Since  our  discussions  last 
winter.  I  have  continued  to  spend  my  spare 
time  thinking  about  the  problems  of  civilian 
defense  and  the  rather  obvious  Inadequacies 
of  our  present  approaches  to  this  problem. 
In  my  own  mind  It  Is  essential  to  establish 
a  few  basic  principles  on  which  there  Is 
agreement  and  then  to  begin  to  take  steps, 
however  small,  to  bet:ln  to  move  and  to  keep 
moving  In  the  right  general  direction.  Lack 
of  decision.  In  this  regard,  can  be  Incredibly 
expensive.  Figures  I  have  been  given  Indi- 
cate that  United  States  industry  has  ex- 
panded by  60  percent  since  the  war  and  al- 
most all  of  this  expansion  Is  In  the  wrong 
places,  from  a  civil-defense  point  of  view.  If 
Instead,  this  new  construction  bad  been  In 
the  rii^ht  places,  we  would  soon  be  In  a  posi- 
tion where  our  vulnerability  was  cut  In  half. 

The  basic  principles,  which  emerge  in  my 
thinking,  are  the  following: 

1.  It  should  be  recognized  as  being  Impos- 
sible to  get  appropriations  for  civilian  defense 
on  a  scale  which  would  permit  moving  Indus- 
tries or  populations  bodily  to  dispersed  areas. 

2.  Information  on  the  destructlveness  of 
the  new  wen  pons  should  be  made  available 
on  an  Increasing  scale,  but  only  In  propor- 
tloivto  the  consummation  of  plans  to  neu- 
tralize the  dangers,  in  order  to  avoid  a  feel- 
ing of  hopelessness  and  panic. 

3.  Plans  for  the  neutralization  of  the  de« 
structlveness  of  new  weapons  should  begin 
with  a  realistic  acceptance  of  the  destruction 
and  demoralization  of  all  of  our  normal  day 
to  day  operating  agencies  In  and  around  any 
target  area. 


4.  Moneys  made  available  to  civilian  de- 
fense should  be  used  primarily  as  catalysts  to 
encourage  dispersion  of  industries  and  popu- 
lation centers. 

5.  Planning  for  recovery  after  attack  must 
be  firmly  geared  to  the  provision  of  rallying 
points,  which  give  a  frightened  populace  a 
place  to  run  to.  after  the  period  of  panic 
In  running  from  has  passed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  on  the  last  point 
that  our  present  thinking  has  been  so 
utterly  Inadequate.  The  signs  I  see  on  the 
roads  around  Washington  saying  that  this 
road  Is  reserved  for  civil  defense  traffic, 
presumably  after  a  bomb^  has  fallen  on 
Wa.<:hlngton,  seem  to  me  to  be  pathetically 
unrealistic.  With  a  million  panic-stricken 
people  running  away  from  point  zero,  all  the 
traffic  policemen  In  the  world  couldnt  stop 
them  from  using  any  road  they  chose.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  that  the  con- 
cept of  strong  rallying  points,  known  to 
the  general  public  and  well  advertised  In 
advance,  would  give  these  people  a  direction 
In  which  to  move  and,  furthermore,  if  a 
staff  at  the  rallying  points  was  trained  In 
advance  and  prepared  to  accommodate  Just 
such  a  wave  of  desperate  humanity,  a  begin- 
ning might  be  made  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos. 

I  have  discussed  these  problems,  at  some 
length,  w^lth  certain  selected  friends  here  in 
Washington.  Among  many  of  my  engineer- 
ing friends.  I  find  that  the  thinking  turns 
more  or  less  automatically  to  large  bomb- 
proof structures  In  di-'persed  locations,  all 
obviously  to  be  financed  ultimately  by  the 
taxpayer.  Personally.  I  cannot  develop 
much  enthusiasm  for  this  approach,  for  with 
Ingenuity  It  should  be  possible  to  carry  most 
of  the  cost  by  private  financing.  I  have, 
therefore,  taken  another  path  In  our  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  based  on  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

Our  thinking  start.i  with  the  concept  of 
a  bomb  being  dropped  In  the  center  of  the 
city,  disriipting  all  normal  services.  Includ- 
ing telephones,  utilities  and  transport.  We 
a.ssume  a  panic-stricken  wave  of  humanity 
fieeing  In  all  directions  away  from  the  center 
of  destruction.  Many  of  the  people  will  be 
suffering  from  obvious  Injuries.  Others, 
apparently  uninjured,  will  have  suffered 
fatal  doses  of  radiation.  All  will  be  fright- 
ened and.  after  a  few  hours,  all  will  be 
hungry,  tired  and  desperate.  The  Immedi- 
ate and  basic  needs  will  be  decontamina- 
tion from  fall-out.  medical  attention,  food, 
shelter,  and  sanltaticn  facilities. 

Our  thinking,  therefore,  begins  with  the 
concept  of  a  hospltul  facility  and  a  food 
storage  facility  in  active  day  to  day  use,  thus 
Insuring  a  nucleus  of  experienced  personnel, 
available  24  hours  per  day.  and  fresh  sup- 
plies at  all  times.  Since  these  facilities  are 
conceived  as  active  working  unite,  they 
should  be  privately  financed.  Against  the 
obtlous  argument  that  such  a  setup  Is  un- 
economic, our  reply  Is  that  It  would  be  a 
proper  function  and.  In  fact,  should  be  spe- 
cifically the  duty  of  Civilian  Defense  to  pro- 
vide Government  fv  nds.  as  necessary,  to 
cover  the  narrow  margin  between  economic 
and  uneconomic  operation  of  such  facilities. 
This,  In  our  opinion,  would  represent  j»6t 
such  a  case  as  was  listed  above  where  Gov- 
ernment funds  would  be  used  as  a  catalyst. 

Once  this  hurdle  Is  passed,  other  possible 
steps  fall  Into  place  quite  naturally.  First, 
the  facilities,  particularly  the  hospital  facil- 
ities, should  be  pro\lded  with  water-spray 
protection  against  fallout  and  should  be  over 
designed  with  excess  capacity  for  beds.  Re- 
movable partitions  for  Individual  rooms,  for 
example,  with  layouts  such  that  In  emer- 
gency all  space  could  be  converted  to  open 
wards,  with  tightly  spaced  cote.  Is  an  obvious 
design  feature.  Similarly,  stockroom  facil- 
ities should  be  greatly  over  designed  with 
capacity  to  handle  the  emergency,  rather 
than  the  normal  day  to  day  work.    Plumbing, 


electrical,  and  other  services  should  be  sim- 
ilarly over  designed  so  that  on  short  notice 
many,  rather  than  few,  rooms  for  surgery 
could  be  provided.  Excess  capacity  for  am- 
bulances and  an  excess  supply  of  ambulances 
and  perhaps  even  helicopters  should  be 
maintained  against  the  emergency,  but 
again  by  utilization  of  the  concept  of  an 
op)eratlng  facility  during  p>eacetlmes,  the 
nucleus  of  a  staff  will  be  available. 

Again  basic  to  the  entire  concept  would  be 
the  fact  that  the  first  ablebodled  people  to 
arrive  at  such  a  rallying  point  would  be 
pressed  Into  service,  according  to  .plan,  as 
truckdrlvers.  guards,  orderlies,  nurses,  or 
whatever  else  might  be  necessary.  A  dogtag 
or  identification  card  distributed  to  all  Indi- 
viduals in  advance,  might  be  helpful  In  mak- 
ing proper  selection. 

In  an  entirely  analogous  manner,  the  food 
storage  facility  should  be  over  designed  to 
provide  both  excess  food  and  excess  space. 
As  food  stocks  were  utilized,  the  space  would 
became  available,  first  as  hospital  space.,  and 
later,  as  living  space.  To  permit  this,  an 
over  designed  water  supply  and  sewage  dis- 
posal system  would  be  necessary.  Again, 
for  peacetime  operations,  this  would  be  un- 
ecomonic,  but  the  margin  would  represent 
a  very  proper  expenditure  of  civU-defense 
funds.  For  live  storage  this  center  shoxild 
be  both  a  reception  center  and  a  distribu- 
tion center  for  food  supplies.  Department 
of  Agriculture  experte  could  help  in  the 
proper  planning  of  such  a  facility  and  at 
very  little  added  expense  could  arrange  for 
considerable  storage  for  their  surplus  sup- 
plies. Private  operators,  on  the  other  hand, 
notably  the  big  chain-store  systems,  might 
bo  persuaded  to  utilize  these  facilities,  either 
from  patriotic  motives,  or  by  sufficient  eco- 
nomic concessions.  Tax  concessions,  which 
might  be  Influential  In  this  regard,  while 
requiring  action  by  Congress,  are  not  at  all 
Inconceivable,  for  It  Is  my  Impression  that 
Congress  is  entirely  willing  to  act  in  the 
matter  of  civilian  defense,  If  only  a  rational 
overall  plan,  leading  to  some  concrete  results. 
Is  proposed. 

The  fundamental  concept  In  our  thinking 
Is,  therefore,  the  provision  of  a  number  of 
such  rallying  points  around  each  major  city. 
With  only  a  minimum  of  discretion' in  choos- 
ing, such  rallying  polnte  might  easily  be 
made  behind  a  hill  out  of  the  line  of  sight 
of  the  fireball.  Ideally,  a  number  of  such 
rallying  polnta  would  be  at  the  ends  of 
spokes  of  the  wheel  radiating  from  the  city, 
the  spokes  being  either  existing  Improved 
roads  or  new-road  programs. 

In  concept  this  plan  would  be  moving 
gradually,  but  surely,  toward  the  "annular 
city"  concept  which  was  discussed  seriously 
In  1945  and  1946.  but  since  has  been  dropped 
apparently  as  Impractical.  If  one  or  more 
such  rallying  points,  as  I  have  described, 
could  be  started  now.  It  seems  to  me  en- 
tirely conceivable  that  we  might  start  a 
chain  reaction  such  that  the  nature  of  our 
cities  would  gradually  change.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  they  would,  over  the  years,  be 
essentially  turned  Inside  out,  with  an  air- 
port and  parks  at  the  center,  a  residential 
area  part  way  out,  rallying  polnte  still  ftir- 
ther  out.  and  Industry  perhaps  on  the  outer 
fringe.  If  this  should  eventually  come  about, 
the  atom  bomb  development  may  come  to  be 
looked  at  In  historical  perspective  as  what 
I  refer  to  as  nature's  slum-clearance  pro- 
gram. 

Whether  or  not  the  trend  goes  as  far  as 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  this  Nation,  It  Is  sheer 
stupidity  not  to  use  the  foresight  and  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  future  construction  and  real-estate 
developmente  are  In  the  direction  of  making 
us  less  vulnerable,  rather  than  more  vul- 
nerable to  the  destructive  forces  of  the  new 
weapons. 

As  I  indicated  above,  I  have  discussed  this 
plan  with  a  few  selected  Individuals  and,  so 


far.  find  no  basic  holes  In  the  argximente. 
I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  comments 
and  advice  as  to  whether  or  not.  In  your 
opinion,  this  Is  an  approach  which  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  civil-defenscf 
authorities  along  with  the  development  of 
adequate  political  pressiu-es  to  Insure  Im- 
plementation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrkncx  R.  Hatstao. 

[Excerpts  from  letter  of  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
professor  of  physics.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  Dr.  L.  R.  Hafstad.  vice  president 
General  Motors  Corp.) 

NOVEMBEB  24,   1954. 

Deab  Lakxt:  It  Is  very  good  to  hear  from 
you.  As  you  know,  I  am  most  Interested 
In  the  contents  of  your  letter  and  no  matter 
what  el^e  is  going  on  I  keep  Interested  in  this 
problem. 

Among  your  points  I  particularly  strongly 
agree  with  the  suggestion  that  civilian  de- 
fense should  act  as  a  catalyst,  and  that  the 
main  burden  of  the  work  should  be 
shouldered  by  private  enterprise.  It  Is  clear 
that  this  will  be  not  easy  to  accomplish,  but 
the  whole  Job  never  had  appeared  easy. 

I  similarly  agree  with  your  suggestion  that 
we  need  places  to  run  to  rather  than  to  run 
from.  On  this  particular  point,  I  had  quite 
a  few  discussions  and  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe some  of  these  to  you  In  the  following: 

Within  a  small  number  of  years,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  cope  with  an  attack  which 
may  Involve  countrywide  radioactive  con- 
tamination. The  most  dangerous  phase  of 
this  contamination  will  not  last  longer  than 
a  week  or  two.  AbovegrounU  shelters  will 
be.  however,  insufficient  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  state  of  art  of  mining  makes 
It  possible  to  construct  quite  deep  under- 
ground shelters,  which  can  be  made  self-con- 
tained for  the  requisite  period  and  could 
give  refuge  to  upward  of  1.000  people.  The 
cost  would  be  not  unreasonably  high,  but 
would,  of  course,  be  quite  an  lmp>ortant  con- 
sideration! It  would  seem  to  me  most  Im- 
portant to  give  thought  to  the  question: 
how  such  deep  underground  locations  could 
be  made  usable  In  peacetime  so  that  their 
construction  by  private  means  may  be  under- 
taken without  delay.  Your  Idea  of  hospitals 
or  food  depote  might  help,  but  there  Is  still 
another  point  which  clearly  must  be  taken 
Into  consideration. 

An  atomic  attack  will  probably  wreck  the 
country's  economic  potential.  We  must  be 
in  a  position  where  we  can  survive  such  an 
attack  and  where  we  can  recuperate  rapidly. 
We  must,  therefore,  have  consumer  goods 
stored  for  a  period  like  a  year,  and  we  must 
furthermore  store  facilities  like  machine 
tools,  machine  parts,  and  powerplante  In 
some  form  so  that  at  least  a  reasonable  frac- 
tion of  oiir  economic  potential  should  be  re- 
built within  a  year.  This  might  open  up  ad- 
ditional uses  for  the  underground  Installa- 
tions which  In  peacetime  may  be  iised  for 
some  of  the  vital  industries,  with  some  excess 
space  to  house  people— even  though  In  most 
crowded  conditions — for  a  short  period. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  a  different  line 
would  have  to  be  explored.  It  seems  to  me 
that  In  an  atomic  duel,  that  side  may  come 
out  on  top  which  has  the  best  techniques  for 
decontaminating  and  generally  for  dealing 
with  the  radiation  hazards.  This  seems  to  me 
to  require  both  extensive  research  and  some 
technical  preparedness. 

You  see  from  all  this  that  my  Ideas  on  the 
subject  are  by  no  means  fixed  and  firm.  But 
I  agree  with  you  fully  that  It  would  be  sheer 
stupidity  on  our  part  not  to  make  the  neces- 
sary funds  available  which  would  make  na- 
tional survival  a  probability.  Perhaps  the 
most  powerful  reason  is  that  If  we  are  suffl- 
clently prepared,  the  attack  will  probably 
never  come.  It  may  sound  strange,  but  I 
really  believe  that  the  possibilities  of  defense 
by  procedures  along  the  lines  described  in 
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your  letter  uul  In  thla  r«idy  are  more  hope- 
ful  than  defense  by  bringing  down  the  at- 
tacking planea.  That  latter  type  of  defense 
Is  too  strongly  subject  to  ehance  and  becomes 
obsolescent  quite  rafrtdly. 

Please  let  me  know  If  you  think  I  can  be  of 
any  real  help  In  the  dlsciisslons  and  the 
plans.  I  hope  you  will  go  ahead  with  them 
with  full  energy. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  regards. 

Edwakd  TKixxa. 

Mr.  TIT  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  Joint  Committee 
CD  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  it  would 
not  be  within  the  province  of  that  com- 
oiittee  to  make  such  studies  as  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  So  long  as  the  study  is 
made.  I  care  not  which  committee  makes 
It.  There  is  no  pride  of  authorship  in- 
volved. The  destruction  caused  by  an 
H-bomb  would  be  catastrophic.  We  are 
thinking  of  sending  bombs  to  Europe. 
Aaia.  and  elsewhere,  but  what  are  we 
doing  to  take  care  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation? What-would  we  do  about  the 
people  who  would  have  to  evacuate 
Washington.  If  that  neces.sity  should 
ariae?  The  consequences  of  the  bomb 
ftre  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  it  Is 
only  for  that  reason  that  I  made  my 
ftatement  and  had  the  document  pre- 
SMred  by  the  two  scientists. 

Mr  EIXENDER.  I  am  In  full  agree- 
mcnt  with  the  objective  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  dlscuaaing.  but  in- 
•tMd  of  setting  up  an  additional  com- 
mittee, It  strikes  me  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mltteo  on  Atomic  Energy  would  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  now 
being  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ifew  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  If  the  Senate  decides  to 
refer  the  resolution  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  well  and  good: 
All  I  want  is  action.  Because  certain 
Senators  may  be  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  does  not  prevent  my 
being  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people,  especially  the  civil- 
ian population. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  Jurisdiction 
taken  from  the  Joint  Comniittee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  but  certainly  Congress 
should  be  alerted,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  Informed  m  to  what  Con- 
gress Is  doing  in  order  to  save  their  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
mj  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  I  have  listened  with  great 
Interest  to  his  address;  and.  as  always,  he 
llltmilnates  the  subject  and  gives  us  some 
basis  for  thought  and  action.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  him  for  his  very  compli- 
mentary reference  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ovll  Rights  Subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (&  Res.  217)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Chavxz  was  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


STUDY  OP  MATTERS   PERTAININO 
TO  CONSTITDTIONAL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  165)  to  make 
a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellknd£r]  and  I  were  having  a  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  several 
other  questions  which  I  should  like  to 
ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, about  the  resolution.  From  the 
investigation  made  thus  far.  does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  believe  that  leg- 
islation may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  any  of  the  proposals  the  com- 
mittee has  been  studying? 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  should  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  we  are  still  on  article  I  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows  there  are  many  clauses  to  article  I. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  HENXINGS.  Our  report  is  now 
in  preparation,  piecemeal.  I  v.culd  say 
that,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that  some 
legislative  proc>osals  may  result,  in  terms 
of  some  of  the  administrative  a-^'encies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  knows  at  this  time, 
that  would  not  involve  any  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  particularly  in  re- 
spect to  the  Bill  of  RighU.  would  it? 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
learned  friend  that  I  have  been  charged 
with  being  a  great  reactionary  when  It 
comes  to  making  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  Z  believe  the  Founding 
Fathers  did  at  good  Job  with  the  Con- 
stitution; and  I,  for  one,  am  most  re- 
lucunt  to  tinker  wiih  It.  At  this  Umn 
1  can  fote-ce  no  reason  for  doing  so. 
At  this  time  I  have  no  conviction  or  pre- 
dilection in  favor  of  amepdlni  the  Con- 
stitution. When  It  is  iucRctiled  that 
amcndmsntit  be  made  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, my  view  Is  quite  to  the  contrary. 
As  my  collciigues  en  the  Judicary  Com- 
mittee will  attest.  I  am  one  of  thokc 
who  are  in  favor  of  being  very  slow  to 
amend  that  basic  document. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  my  good  friend 
tell  me  whether,  from  the  studies  made, 
he  would  suz^est  the  enactment  of  any 
legislation  oi  any  character? 

Mr,  HENMNG3.  I  have  not  reached 
that  point,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Lculsinna;  I  have  not  amved  at 
any  determination  regarding  It.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  the  hear- 
ings, if  they  have  any  value — and  many 
of  us  entertain  a  deep  conviction  that 
they  have^ls  to  let  the  public  know  the 
facts  and.  indeed,  to  help  some  of  the 
governmental  agencies.  Many  of  the 
very  fine  gentlemen  who  have  very  rough 
Jobs  in  connection  with  the  secuiity- 
loyalty  program,  with  which  we  are 
about  completed,  have  said  to  us.  after 
the  hearings,  "You  have  helped  clarify 
our  thinking.  Now  we  see  that  we 
should  not  induct  a  man  into  the  Armed 
Forces  and  give  him  some  restricted  or 
menial  duties,  and  finally  give  him  less 
than  an  honorable  discharge  if  his  con- 
duct in  the  Armed  Forces  has  been 
good." 


In  that  connection  let  me  say  that,  of 
course,  the  law  contains  a  definite  pro- 
hibition against  the  induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  a  Communist.  How- 
ever, In  one  case  the  mother  of  an  in- 
ductee had  belonged  to  an  organization 
which.  I  believe,  was  on  the  Attorney 
General's  list;  in  other  words,  it  was  one 
of  the  guilt-by-kinshlp  cases,  of  which  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
heard  a  great  deal.  These  difDculties 
and  problems  and.  Indeed,  these  dis- 
abilities have  made  second -cla-ss  citizens 
of  such  young  men.  They  did  their  duty 
while  in  the  Aimed  Forces,  but  they  re- 
ceived discharges  less  than  honorable. 

Those  were  the  things  we  undertook 
to  correct;  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fence and  other  departments  agreed 
that  we  had  given  them  some  enlighten- 
ment in  som?  of  these  cases. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  continuation  of 
the  hearings  will  not.  then,  necessarily 
result  in  legislative  proposals,  but.  In- 
stead, will  result  in  the  exposure  of  how 
some  of  these  matters  were  handled 
administratively:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Yes;  how  they 
were  handled  administratively.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible. Is  It  not.  that  from  the  hearings 
suiBclent  data  will  be  gathered  to  give 
guidance  to  the  administrators  of  cer- 
tain laws  as  to  how  best  to  administer 
them?    Is  that  about  the  case? 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  is  exactly  It,  and  that  has 
alrcrdy  occurred,  to  the  admitted  bene- 
fit of  nevrral  of  the  governmental  de- 
partments. 

The  PTIESTDINO  OFFTCER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  In  the  chair).  The  question  Is 
on  B'trccring  to  the  first  committee 
amendm'^t,  which  will  be  fitated. 

The  CKirv  Ciehk,  On  r^aire  2.  In  line 
1,  before  the  word  "consent".  It  is  pro- 
posed to  Ini^crt   'prior. •• 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suxsest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  follouins  Senators  answered  their 
names: 

Atken  Ooldwater  McNamara 

Allott  Core  Moarooey 

Barkley  Orren  Moras 

''«H1  llaydrn  Mundt 

Bender  Hp-^-'tngs  Murray 

Bennett  Hickenlooper  N4>ely 

Bible  Hill  Neuberter 

Brirker  Holland  O'ltfahoney 

BrUtges  Hriuka  Pastors 

Bj«h  H  imphxey  Psyne 

But>r  IVM  Potter 

Capeh«rt  Jnck'on  PurteM 

Carlaon  Jennrr  Robertson 

Case,  8.  Oak.       Johnson,  Tex.  HtiMeU 

Chavn  Johnston,  8.  C.  Saltonstall 

OmenU  Kennedy  Bchocppel 

Cotton  Kerr  Smlih.  Maine 

Curtis  Knowland  Sparkntun 

Daniel  Kuchel  Btennia 

Dlrkwn  Lsnger  eyrrington 

Duff  Letimaa  Thurmond 

Dworabak  Long  Ttaye 

Saattand  Magnuson  W^tklns 

Blender  Malone  Welksr 

Krrln  Man  lield  Wiley 

Flanders  Martin.  Iowa  Williams 

Prear  Martin.  Pa,  Young 

Pulbrlght  McCarthy 

Oeorge  McClelUn    . 
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Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Amn- 
EONl,  the  Senator  fh>m  ^Hrginia  [Mr. 
Etrd],  the  Senator  Jrom  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
(Mr.  KETAxrvnl.  and  the  Senator  frotn 
Florida  (Mr.  SMATHnsl  are  absent  on 
official  business.         I 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kn.GOREl  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Scortl  are  necessarily 
absent  ' 

Mr.  SALTONSTALXi.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
B/JiRETT]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  a  death  lii  his  family. 

The  Senators  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cask  and  Mr.  Smith]  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  J  are 
-necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  froin  Colorado  [Mr. 
Mn.Lixii«l  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  (Mr.  Kmn- 
KTDY  in  the  chair) .   /  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  2.  line  1. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  What  is  the  sUtus  of 
the  resolution  which  is  before  the 
Senate?  |  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  1,  to  Insert 
the  word  "prior"  before  the  word  "con- 
•ent." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
next  commlttet  amendment  will  be 
•uted. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  3, 
line  11.  to  strike  out  'lUS.OOO'*  and 
Insert  "1100,000." 

Mr,  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  3.  line  11. 

The  PRISIDING  OFFICER.  The 
secretary  will  state  the  amendment 

The  Chup  Cluk.  In  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  2.  line  11,  It  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "$100,000"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$91,666.67." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  wheth- 
er the  amendment  relates  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  all 
present  committee  fi|mds  be  continued 
for  1  month,  and  that  the  total  amount 
remains  the  same,  excluding  the  appro- 
priation made  for  the  present  month? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  la  correct. 
The  net  effect  of  the  amendment  Is  that 
the  amount  appropriated  will  be  eleven- 
twelf  ths  of  the  $100,000  appropriation. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  9  of 
the  biU,  to  strike  out  "February"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March." 
en 190 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  165),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Reaolved.  That  tbe  Ck>mmittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matters  per- 
taining to  cotutitutlonal  rights. 

8k.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resoIuUon. 
the  committee  from  March  1.  1B56,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1957.  inclusive,  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  and  (2)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Bales  and 
Administration,  to  utilise  the  relmbunable 
services.  Information,  faclllUes,  and  person- 
nel  of  any  of  the  departments  ur  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sac.  S.  The  committee  shall  r^ort  its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  leglKlatlon  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  Jantiary  21.  1257. 

Sac.  4.  Bspensas  of  the  oommlttee.  under 
this  resolution,  whleb  sbaU  not  esoMd 
•01,6e«iS7.  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouetiers  approved 
by  tlie  eliairman  of  the  eommittee. 


STUDY  OF  ANTZTRUST  LAWS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President. "  X 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1409,  Senate 
Resolution  170. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution wUl  be  stated  by  title  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Cmxr  Clexx.  A  resolution  (8.  Res. 
170)  to  make  a  study  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  their  ad- 
ministration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentiicl^r. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  amendments. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  each  of  the  following  bills  of  the 
Bauae: 

H.  R.  1687.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Tsl  Au  U  (TU  OeIou  U).  Ru  Ping  LI.  Teh 
Tu  Ll  (a  minor),  and  Tah  Chu  U  (a  minor); 
and 

H.  R.  3430.  An  act  to  release  certain  re- 
striction on  certain  real  property  heretofore 
granted  to  the  city  of  Charleston.  8.  C  by 
the  United  States  of  America. 


The  messi^e  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
curr^it  resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Con.  Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  for  the  use  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  additional  copies  of  hear- 
ings entitled  "Stock  Market  8tudy~: 

8.  Con.  Res.  60.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  on  automation  and  techno- 
logical change  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report;  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  Joint  committee  print  entitled  'TPed- 
eral  Tax  Policy  for  Economic  Growth  and 
StablUty."  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report.  i 
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ILLINOIS  FARMERS  ARE  REALISTIC 
ABOUT  PRESENT  FARM  PROS- 
i  ifimS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  y^ter- 
day.  February  20.  10,000  farmers  met  in 
Peoria,  ni.  Such  a  meeting  could  have 
been  explosive,  but  it  was  not. 

These  farmers'  restraint  and  devotkm 
to  simple  and  basic  principles  embodies 
a  lesson  for  Congress  as  it  wrestles  wiUi 
farm  legislation.    From  long  experience  • 
our  farmers  know  things. 

They  know  that  the  carryover  of  com 
by  October  of  this  year  will  pr(>bably  be 
well  over  a  billion  bushels.  That  will  be 
the  largest  carryover  on  record.  As  this 
pile  of  com  grows,  their  acreage  allot- 
ments must  be  reduced  to  the  point 
where  their  livelihood  from  farming  is, 
frankly,  jeopardized.  In  fact,  the  allot- 
ment for  the  coming  crop  year  of  1950 
would  be  49  million  acres.  Ttiat  if  6^ 
million  acres  und^  last  year's  allotment 
and  It  million  acres  less  than  what  wa« 
actually  s>lanted.  That  if  not  merely  a 
drop  for  our  Midwest  farmers.  It  if  a 
real  jolt. 

X  beliere  our  farmers  also  know  that 
they  are  losing  tbelr  feed  market  under 
high  rigid  supports.  Two  yean  ago 
about  75  */jz  million  tons  of  com  were  used 
for  feed.  Last  year  this  dropped  to 
about  71  Va  million.  The  reason  is 
simple.  Cheaper  feeds  moved  In,  The 
production  of  such  cheaper  feeds,  like 
oats,  barley  and  grain  sorghums.  In- 
creased by  10  million  tons.  The  reason 
for  this  increase  is  also  very  simple. 
Acres  diverted  from  wheat  and  cotton 
were  planted  to  feed  grains.  If  this  con- 
tinues com  acreage  might  be  further  re- 
duced and  com  prices  will  drop  further. 
I  think  our  farmers  know  that. 

I  believe  our  farmers  know  eomethinf 
else,  and  that  Is  that  as  acreage  allot- 
ments for  com  are  reduced  compliance 
will  drop  also.  That  Is  not  hard  to 
understand.  Reducing  a  farmer's  pro- 
ducing plant  simply  Imperils  his  liveli- 
hood, especially  when  prices  are  well  be- 
low parity.  Moreover  such  reductions 
in  acreage  allotment  are  a  challenge  to 
every  farmer. 

Last  year  60  percent  of  the  acreage  in 
the  commercial  com  belt  was  over- 
planted.  That  meant  that  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  was  eligible  for  price 
supports.  Arithmetic  Is  the  greatest 
of  the  sciences,  so  let  us  apply  it.  If  last 
year's  com  allotment  was  50  million 
acres  and  only  40  percent  was  in  com- 
pliance, that  meant  that  only  20  million 
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acres  had  the  benefit  of  price  supports. 
It  meant  also  that  more  than  30  million 
acres  produced  for  the  market  and  ag> 
gravated  the  present  problem.  If  acre^- 
age  allotments  for  corn  are  further  re- 
duced it  is  a  fair  assimiptlon  that  there 
win  be  even  less  compliance.  That  is 
not  difflcult  to  understand  nor  need  any- 
one be  blamed.  The  task  before  us  is  to 
take  these  human  factors  into  account. 
The  net  of  all  this  is  that  high  rigid 
supports  gradually  surrender  the  Corn 
Belt  farmers'  feed  market  to  cheaper 
grains.  That  in  turn  means  that  acre- 
age allotments  will  drop  further,  compli- 
ance will  drop,  prices  will  drop  and  the 
end  result  will  be  real  di.<?aster. 

If  then  rigid  high  level  supports  drive 
down  allotments  and  invite  noncompli- 
ance, it  can  only  serve  to  drive  down 
com  prices,  encourage  weakness  in  the 
livestock  market  and  bring  on  demoral- 
ization. I  believe  our  farmers  know  this. 
They  are  realistic  and  realize  full  well 
that  a  workable  program  must  take 
all  this  into  account  and  consider  the 
consumer  as  well,  so  that  all  parties  in 
Interest  will  be  fairly  and  equitably 
treated. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  new  pro- 
gram with  some  modification  is  the  hope 
of  the  Com  Belt. 

The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  go 
back  to  a  normal  base  corn  acreage  of 
M  million  or  some  other  reasonable  fig- 
ure and  work  from  there.  If  the  base 
acreage  for  com  was  set  at  56  million. 
It  would  be  13  million  acres  above  the 
1956  allotment. 

Secondly,  the  com  farmer  should  be 
urged  to  underplant  his  base  acreage. 
That  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  he 
•hould  be  urged  to  come  into  the  acre- 
age reserve  program. 

Under  this  program  he  would  receive 
a  certificate  v;hlch  is  redeemable  in  cash 
or  in  surplus  commodities  somewhere 
equal  to  what  he  did  not  produce.  If 
then  the  value  of  the  certificate  is  high 
enough  it  will  be  a  real  incentive  for  our 
com  farmers  to  come  into  the  program, 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  production 
and  move  toward  the  goal  which  «c 
must  achieve. 

There  should  be  some  tsrpe  of  control, 
whether  direct  or  Indirect,  of  the  di- 
Terted  acres  if  the  objective  of  reduced 
production  is  to  be  achieved. 

I  believe  it  only  fair  to  compensate 
the  corn  farmers  one  way  or  another  for 
the  feed  grains  which  are  produced  on 
the  acres  which  are  diverted  from  cot- 
ton  and   wheat.    These   cheaper   feeds 
produced  on  diverted  acres  in  the  form 
of  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  when 
measured  in  terms  of  com  would  amount 
to  800  million  bushels.    Equity  demands 
that  this  be  offset.    This  could  be  con- 
trived  by  retaining   the  acreage  allot- 
ments on  other  l)asic  commodities,  hke 
cotton  and  wheat,  or  by  some  other  type 
of  control.    In  any  event,  this  is  the  fair 
approach  and  would  be  the  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  com  farmer.    It  does 
not    lie    in    rigid    high-level    supports. 
These  in  the  long  run  can  only  aggra- 
vate his  problems  and  do  not  constitute 
»  durable  solution. 

I  allude  to  this  today.  Mr.  President, 
because  if  we  can  get  10,000  Corn  Belt 
farmers  under  1  roof  and  have  a  meet- 


ing, where  they  restrain  themselves, 
where  tempers  do  not  get  out  of  hand, 
and  they  maintain  a  wholly  constructive 
and  cooperative  approach,  that  would 
really  be  a  good  undertaking  in  the  face 
of  the  problem  which  currently  besets 
the  Corn  Belt.  The  farmers  do  not  ask 
for  too  much.  They  ask  only  for  that 
which  Is  fair.  I  believe  corn  is  rather 
in  a  separate  category  from  the  other 
basic  commodities,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  in  times  past,  if  the  di- 
verted acres  from  other  basic  commodi- 
ties were  planted  to  feed  grains,  which 
are  cheaper  than  com.  it  simply  meant 
that  the  corn  would  be  forfeited  and 
surrendered. 

I  can  well  understand  the  Interest 
there  has  been  in  rigid,  high-level  sup- 
ports, but,  in  my  considered  Judprment. 
they  will  not  serve  the  purpose,  and,  in 
due  course,  as  I  look  down  the  road,  the 
problem  will  become  more  and  more  ag- 
gravated and  will  finally  lead  to  a  de- 
moralized situation  in  the  ten-odd  States 
which  are  included  in  the  commercial 
corn  area. 

I  bring  the  matter  up  because  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill.  I  salute  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  diligence  and  devo- 
tion with  which  they  have  addressed 
them.selves  to  the  bill.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  bill  is  its 
provisions  with  respect  to  com.  So.  Mr. 
President.  I  ought  to  announce  at  this 
time  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  con- 
trive the  necessary  amendatory  language 
in  order  to  cure  what  I  esteem  to  be  a 
weakness  In  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  spoken  as 
he  has  this  afternoon,  and  I  wish  to  as- 
sure him  that  I.  for  one.  will  be  very  glad 
to  cooperate  In  seeing  to  It  that  the 
comgrower  receive  a  fair  break  In  con- 
nection with  the  soil-bank  proposal. 
Over  the  years  the  comgrower  has  been 
very  levelheaded.  He  has  not  asked  for 
the  moon,  but  has  been  content  to  go  his 
way.  He  has  not  been  Insistent  that  the 
Government  do  everything  for  him.  He 
Is  now  cautrht,  however,  by  reason  of 
other  programs  for  other  commodities. 
I  refer  particularly  to  wheat  and  cotton 
as  to  which  the  farmers  were  induced 
to  produce  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
acreage  had  to  be  cut  back  some  30 
million  acres,  and  It  was  only  natural 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  land  Uken  out 
of  wheat  and  cotton  was  planted  to  other 
crops  which  lent  themselves  to  very 
heavy  meat  production,  and  thereby  cut 
the  income  the  farmers  of  Indiana.  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa  would  have  received  from 
the  production  of  hogs  and  other  meat 
animals. 

So.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
grower has.  in  effect,  been  willing  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  for  the  most  part, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions.  I  think  he 
should  have  a  fair  break  in  the  soil-bank 
program  which  is  included  in  the  bill 
which  we  shall  probably  have  before  us 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  assurance  given  by  the  dis- 


tingiilshed  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  is 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
and  I  am  glad  he  sees  the  problem  in  that 
light.  I  concur  in  the  observations  he 
has  made  about  the  Independence  of  the 
corn  farmer,  his  desire  to  cooperate  par- 
ticularly with  the  present  program,  and 
his  agreement  tliat  here  Is  a  weakness 
which  must  have  a  remedy.  When  all 
Is  said  and  done,  we  are  all  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  two  principal  objec- 
tives of  the  bill,  namely,  to  reduce  pro- 
duction so  that  less  comes  in  the  front 
door  than  goes  out  the  back  door,  and 
to  have  an  expeditious  program  for  the 
disposal  of  surpluses  which  have  accu- 
mulated up  to  this  time. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  trouble  has  been  In  connection  with 
the  Increased  production  of  feed  grains 
on  land  which  ha^  been  taken  out  of 
production  of  wheat  and  cotton. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  It  simply  means  that 
the  com  farmer's  normal  market  has 
been  preempted  and  he  finds  himself 
helpless  in  the  face  of  that  condition. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  why  It  Is  so  Im- 
portant to  do  something  now  to  prevent 
conditions  from  getting  worse.  We  can 
make  them  much  better  this  year  if  we 
act  in  time. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  LouLtlana  fMr. 
ELLrNOM)  on  his  feet.  I  know  he  has 
been  extremely  anxious  to  have  legisla- 
tion enacted  which  will  help  to  correct 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  some  of  the 
unfortunate  situations  which  exist.  That 
Is  why  I  hope,  with  him.  that  a  week 
from  now,  perhaps,  we  can  have  a  farm 
bill  pafsed  by  the  Senate  and  on  Its  way 
to  the  House  and  to  conference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Illinois 
that  during  all  our  hearings  on  the  farm 
problem.'  both  In  the  field  and  In  Wash- 
ington, there  was  very  little  evidence  of- 
fered. In  fact,  no  special  program  was 
offered,  pertaining  to  com.  It  was  only 
after  the  committee  got  to  working  on 
the  bin  In  executive  session  that  the  need 
for  special  treatment  for  com  was 
brought  up.  I  am  sure  my  good  friend 
from  Vermont  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  devoted  more  di.scussion  and  thought 
In  the  executive  sessions  to  proposals  to 
as-sist  the  com  farmers  than  we  did  in 
reference  to  other  commodities. 

On  several  occasions  the  committee 
voted  on  proposals  to  fix  a  more  reason- 
able national  allotment  of  com  acreage. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  allotted  acre- 
age for  corn  this  year  is  42  million  plus. 
whereas  the  historic  planting  in  the  com- 
mercial corn  area  Is  approximately  56 
million  acres.  It  strikes  me  that  if  we 
could  agree  upon  a  reasonable  corn- 
allotment  base  of  between  49  million  and 
50  million  acres,  we  may  be  able  to  ac- 
cept such  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
and  take  it  to  conference.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  well  knows  that  we  took  a 
vote  on  making  49  million  acres  the 
minimum,  and  as  I  recall  the  motion 
failed  to  carry  by  only  1  or  2  votes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that  when  we 
were  giving  final  consideration  to  the 
bill,    the    question   of    corn    came    up. 
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There  were  S  or  4  different  ideas  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  but  none  of  them 
had  quite  enough  votes  to  support  a 
special  provision  relating  to  com  in  this 
bill.  Nevertheless,  I  think  there  was  an 
agreement  in  the  committee  that  we 
should  work  out  something.  There  was 
a  deadline.  It  was  getting  on  to  mid- 
night then,  and  we  reported  the  bill  on 
the  assumption  that  some  proposal 
would  be  made  by  the  time  :t  reached  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  It  Is  only  right  that  some  spe- 
cial consideration  be  given  to  corn,  since 
com  Is  in  dilDculty.  hot  because  of  any 
wrongdoing  or  overplanting  on  the  part 
of  comgrowers.  Pifty-six  million  acres 
of  com  have  been  planted  consistently, 
but  the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  49 
million  acres,  and  then  to  43  million 
acres  In  this  year,  because  of  the  acres 
diverted  from  wheat,  and  possibly  other 
crops,  thus  overloading  the  feed  market. 
That  is  why  the  cora-produclng  section 
of  the  country,  which  has  consistently 
produced  3.100.000.000  bushels  a  year, 
has  kept  itself  well  within  bounds  and  is 
now  in  the  role  of  an  innocent  bystand- 
er, who  gets  the  worst  end  of  It  by  reason 
of  someone  else  getting  out  of  bounds. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  .lllnols  that  If  he  con- 
templates offering  any  amendments  to 
the  farm  bill  pertaining  to  com.  he 
should  present  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
BO  that  the  committee  can  study  them 
beforehand.  We  would  like  to  be  able 
to  submit  them  to  the  legal  staff,  as  well 
as  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  an  effort  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
program  for  com  and  have  the  Senate 
act  upon  it  before  the  farm  bill  cornea 
to  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Z  am  certainly  grate- 
ful to  the  chairman  and  to  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agrictilture  and  Forestry  for  the  co- 
operative spirit  which  they  have  mani- 
fested in  this  matter.  I  assure  them  of 
my  own  personal  desire  to  go  along  with 
the  program.  Insofar  as  I  can.  All  my 
proposal  is  designed  to  do  is  to  keep  com 
planting  consonant  with  the  farm  ob- 
JecUves  of  the  biU. 

If  the  farmer's  plantings  are  reduced 
to  a  point  where  It  becomes  a  challenge 
to  his  livelihood  to  give  only  40  perc«it 
or  30  percent  compliance,  we  shall  be. 
in  effect,  defeating,  then  and  there,  one 
of  the  Important,  basic  purposes  of  the 
act  itself. 

So  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  their  contributions 
to  the  discussion  and  their  willingness 
sympathetically  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEU  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  very  much 
interested  In  the  statement  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  with 
reference  to  com.  Com  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  agriculture 
problems,  as  was  brought  out  by  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  in  our  con- 
ference sessions,  previous  to  reporting 
the  measure  to  the  Senate. 

I  was  especiaUy  Interested  in  the  sUte- 
ment  made  by  the  Senator  from  TinnoiJi 
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to  the  effect  thit  com  is  in  a  q>ecial 
category  or  class.  I  think  he  means  that 
that  is  largely  because  most  of  the  com 
is  fed  on  farms. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   That  is  correct 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  The  Senator  stated 
that  by  reason  of  its  competition  with 
other  feed  grains,  he  believes  sorghimi 
and  other  feed  grains  have  somewhat 
contributed  to  the  dilemma  In  which  the 
comgrowers  find  themselves.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Senator  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  sections  or  areas  of  the 
country — I  refer,  of  course,  to  sections 
of  my  own  State,  also — ^which  depend, 
especially  in  the  upland  areas,  upon 
probably  the  two  crops,  wheat  and  sor- 
ghum grains.  We  are  now  limited  to  55 
million  acres  of  wheat,  it  having  been  cut 
from  77  million  acres  to  62  million,  and 
then  to  65  million.  We  are  now  hear- 
ing reports  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cut  to  a  lower  acreage  figure. 

If  that  situation  prevails  as  to  wheat. 
I  doubt  seriously  whether  there  will  be 
full  compliance  on  the  part  of  wheat- 
growers  in  the  future,  because  they  will 
find  themselves  in  the  position  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  says  is  preva- 
lent and  applicable  to  and  is  facing  the 
corn-growing  States,  of  which  his  State 
is  one  of  the  greatest 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be- 
lieve, however,  there  should  be  some  defi- 
nite consideration  or  some  determina- 
tion made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  to  the  relative  feed  value  of.  say. 
com  and  certain  of  the  grain  sorghums? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  matter  were 
not  difflcult  to  accomplish,  and  if  it  could 
be  encompassed  wiUiin  legislation,  that 
might  be  done.  I  am  certain  the  deter- 
mination probably  could  be  made  bjr  a 
regulation  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  lUlnols, 
because  studies  show  that  the  feed  value 
of  sorghum  grains  is  a  very  small  frac- 
tion under  the  feed  value  of  com  In  a 
great  many  instances.  Especially  are  we 
confronted  by  a  very  important  problem 
in  those  areas  which  generally  grow  only 
wheat  or  grain  sorghums,  because  of  the 
climatic  condition  in  the  upland  areas  in 
the  Midwest,  and  which  pertain  to  a  part 
of  my  State,  to  Colorado,  the  Dakotas. 
Oklahoma,  and  into  the  Texas  area. 

I  recognize  that  great  surpluses  are 
beginning  to  build  up  in  sorghum  grains. 
If  we  could  feel  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  give  some  fair  consid- 
eration to  the  relative  feed  value  of  the 
sorghum  grains,  as  related  to  com,  we 
might  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
matter  n^ore  objectively.  I  am  certain 
we  shalliiinyway,  but  it  must  be  consid- 
ered on  4  fair  basis,  because  if  special 
concessions  are  permitted  to  be  given 
com,  and  then  the  acreages  for  wheat 
continue  to  be  reduced,  there  is  only  one 
other  crop  to  plant  in  certain  of  the  his- 
torical sorghimi-produclng  areas,  and  we 
shall  be  confronted  in  those  areas  with 
much  pressure  for  some  consideration  to 
be  given  sorghum  grains  In  the  same 
ratio  as  we  shall  probably  be  asked  to 
give  to  the  com  growers. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
understands  that  situation,  becaiise  we 


have  a  very  definite  problem  on  our 
hands  in  those  limited  two-crop  areas. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  comment  I  would 
make  would  be  almost  in  the  form  of  a 
question  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  it  is 
proposed  to  recite  in  the  law  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  conversion  formula 
between  grain  sorghums  and  com.  we 
would  almost  be  compelled  to  do  so  for 
wheat  which  is  not  of  a  milling  quality, 
wheat  which  is  known  as  feed  wheat;' 
and  we  would  be  compelled  to  do  it  for 
oats  and  for  barley.  That  might  offer 
some  difficulty.  That.  then,  would  be  a 
detemunation  which  could  best  be 
spelled  out  in  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

That  is  a  statement  which  is  almost 
in  the  form  of  a  question,  which  I  ad- 
dress to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois may  recall  that  in  his  agriculture 
message  to  Congress  the  President  sug- 
gested that  Congress  might  want  to  con- 
sider putting  com  and  all  other  feed 
grains  on  a  similar  basis.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  stated  its  de- 
termination of  the  feed  value  of  sorghum 
to  be  99.58  percent  of  the  feed  value  of 
com. 

The  western  Kansas  farmers  who  were 
raising  wheat  simply  went  over  to  raising 
sorghum.  In  order  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able income  on  which  to  support  their 
families,  when  the  very  severe  slashes  in 
acreage  of  wheat  were  made. 
_It  is  hoped  that  through  the  soil  bank 
program  some  of  those  farmers  will  be 
helped  to  maintain  their  Income  over  a 
1-.  2-,  3-,  or  4-year  period,  until  the  time 
comes  when  they  may  again  be  produc- 
ing a  more  nearly  normal  acreage  of 
wheat.  Under  the  soil  bank  program, 
they  will  not  have  the  incentive  to  grow 
crops  which  compete  with  the  com 
grown  in  the  com  belt. 

I  have  been  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  putting  com  on  the  same 
support  basis  that  applies  to  other  feed 
grains,  or  of  putting  them  all  on  a  similar 
level,  according  to  their  feed  value. 

Of  cotu-se.  barley  and  oats  do  not  have 
the  feed  value  that  sorghum  bears  in  re- 
lation to  com.  The  could  not  be  placed 
on  exactly  the  same  level. 

But  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  help 
maintain  the  income  of  the  farmers  in 
some  way,  until  the  principal  grain  pro- 
ducing area  of  the  coimtry  can  begin  to 
produce  more  of  the  crop  which  It  pro- 
duces better  than  it  can  be  produced  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  intend  to  propose  a  support 
price  for  oats  and  barley? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  a  support  price 
for  oats  and  barley  now. 

Mr.  LANOER.    In  the  new  bill? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  not  mandatory,  and 
it  never  has  been.  I  believe  it  is  very 
well  supported  at  70  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Has  not  the  effect 
been  to  use  oats  and  barley  for  feed, 
while  com  has  been  under  loan? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  presume  so.  Oats  and 
barley  have  a  value  of,  roughly,  about  84 
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percent  and  88  percent,  respectively  of 
the  feed  value  of  corn,  whereas  sor- 
ghum has  99  and  a  fraction  percent  of 
the  feed  value  of  com. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Is  not  the  reason  for 
the  huge  com  surplus  the  fact  that  oats 
and  barley  are  being  used  as  feed? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  There  has  been 
heavy  production  of  oats  and  barley  on 
lands  which  were  diverted  from  wheat 
In  the  Dakota  Territory.  That  is  what 
North  and  South  Dakota  were  called — 
a  Territory — when  I  was  10  years  old. 
In  Kansas  it  was  found  that  sorghum 
was  a  better  crop  to  raise  on  diverted 
acreage.  In  every  case  a  crop  competi- 
tive to  com  has  been  planted  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  fairly  good 
level  of  income.  It  is  what  any  human 
being  Would  have  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  the  whole 
problem  simply  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  normal  outlet  for  corn  is  feed  for 
livestock.  That  is  the  way  it  goes  to 
market.  In  a  2-year  period  4  million 
tons  of  com  for  feed  have  actually  been 
preempted  by  cheaper  feed.  The  in- 
creased production  over  a  2 -year  period 
of  cheaper  feed  was  10  million  tons.  Ob- 
viously, that  can  become  a  progressive 
agricultural  movement.  That  is  why  I 
indicated  in  the  statement  I  made  that 
the  ultimate  end  of  that  road  would  be 
disaster. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  has  been  a  heavy 
Increase  in  the  use  of  feed  grain  this 
Srear  as  compared  with  last  year.  That 
resulted  in  the  production  of  more  milk, 
hogs,  and  beef.  The  hog  market  has 
been  crowded  for  that  reason.  The  milk 
market  has  not  been  so  much  affected  as 
yet,  but  If  we  do  not  make  some  pro- 
vision for  the  acres  diverted  from  wheat 
and  com.  it  Is  possible  that  millions  of 
acres  so  diverted  will  be  put  to  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  other  crops  which 
cdmpete  with  nonsupported  crops,  and 
that  will  make  it  difflcult  for  them  as 
well  as  for  the  basic  crops. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  all  adds  up  to  the 
Inescapable  and  somewhat  ghastly  fact 
that,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  is  estimated  that  in  Oc- 
tober 1956.  there  will  be  1.150,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  carried  over.  That  is 
an  all-time  record,  and  one  need  not 
live  in  the  Com  Belt  to  evaluate  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  that  kind  of  carry- 
over, in  the  face  of  other  feeds  com- 
petitive to  com. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  we  can  accept  a  base 
acreage  of  56  million  acres  of  com,  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  5  million  acres  planted 
this  year.  That  would  be  a  reduction 
in  the  crop  of  about  250  million  bushels. 
If  wheat  acreage  can  be  reduced  12 
million  acres,  there  will  be  a  substantial 
reduction  effected  in  that  crop. 

If  acreages  of  other  crops  can  be  re- 
duced somewhat,  for  T.  2,  3.  or  4  years, 
depending  on  how  long  it  takes  to  bring 
production  into  line  with  requrements. 
then,  as  I  have  indicated,  each  pA-t  of 
the  country  can  go  back  to  raising  the 
crop  which  it  produces  better  and  more 
efficiently  than  does  any  other  part  of 
the  coimtry. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
with  respect  to  the  meeting  held  yester- 
day by  the  large  group  of  farmers  who 
are  Interested  in  the  com  situation,  it 
Is  most  commendable  that  that  type  of 
meeting  was  held  and  that  such  a  large 
number  was  in  attendance.  Did  that 
meeting  go  on  record  or  was  the  tenor 
of  that  meeting  to  the  effect  that  farm- 
ers should  be  permitted  to  have  56  or 
57  million  acres  of  com  in  their  overall 
allotted  acreage? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  particular 
account  of  what  may  have  happened  at 
the  meeting  so  far  as  any  resolutions  are 
concerned.  I  understand  that  resolu- 
tions were  adopted.  Whether  the  res- 
olutions contain  a  precise  figure  for  com 
acreage,  I  do  not  know,  but  that  will  be 
disclosed  in  good  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  touch 
on  two  other  matters  before  I  close  these 
Informal  remarks.  First.  I  salute  the 
corn  farmers  who  came  together  in  the 
circumstances,  and  who  are  so  construc- 
tive and  so  patient  with  the  problem  be- 
fore them.  I  think  that  is  a  great  testi- 
mony to  the  American  farmer. 

Secondly.  I  would  pay  testimony  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  also 
to  all  the  members  of  the  committee.  I 
know  they  have  been  beset  by  at  least  100 
plans,  and  perhaps  more.  I  think  over  a 
period  of  time  at  least  50  plans  have 
come  to  my  desk.  Many  of  them  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  an  evaluation.  The  committee 
has  been  very  patient,  very  kind,  and 
very  diligent. 

I  have  just  one  other  statement.  As  I 
recall,  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  Janu- 
ary that  I  wired  every  member  of  the 
committee  from  Chicago.  I  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  com  planting  normally  be- 
gins about  the  first  of  April,  sometimes 
later,  depending  on  the  weather ;  but  if  it 
was  to  be  exjaected  that  the  lush  and  fer- 
tile soil  of  the  area  known  as  the  Corn 
Belt  was  to  come  into  the  acreage  re- 
serve, it  was  necessary  that  as  expedi- 
tious action  as  possible  should  be  taken 
to  bring  a  bill  to  the  Senate. 

I  salute  the  chairman  for  having  done 
so,  and  I  am  grateful  to  every  member  of 
the  committee  for  the  reply  I  received. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  a  fair 
and  proper  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
that,  without  undue  delay.  It  can  be 
brought  to  a  vote,  with  the  necessary 
modifications  incorporated  in  it.  so  that 
farmers  in  more  than  800  counties  In 
the  commercial  Com  Belt  can  make  their 
plans  and  regulations  may  be  worked 
out. 


STUDY  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  170)  to  make  a 
study  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  their  administration,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Lkoislativs  Clckk.  On  page  3, 
line  13.  after  the  word  "the",  where  It 
appears  the  first  time.  Insert  "prior." 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr,  President,  a 
I>arliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  What  is  the 
amendment  which  the  clerk  has  Just 
read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  on  page  1,  line  13. 
inserting  the  word  "prior." 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  What  calendar 
number  is  the  Senate  considering?  Is  It 
Calendar  No.  1409? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  Is. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment.  The  study  of  antitrust  and 
monopoly  is  really  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  that  can  come  before 
the  Senate. 

I  am  never  at  ease  talking  to  empty 
benches,  Mr.  President,  and  I  therefore 
venture  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  for  the 
leaders  of  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity, and  therefore  I  shall  not  insist  upon 
having  a  quorum  call,  because  I  desire 
merely  to  make  an  explanation  of  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  provides  funds  for  the       ^ 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  Laws  and  Monopoly.     I  think 
the  words  used  give  a  wholly  Incorrect 
impression  as  to  what  the  study  Is  about. 

The  subcommittee  is  not  working  for 
the  punishment  of  any  individual  or  any 
group.  Instead,  it  is  working  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  law  un- 
der which  a  free  economy  can  be  main- 
tained. The  study  was  not  undertaken 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be- 
cause of  any  desire  on  its  part  to  have 
a  hearinf  and  to  call  witnesses  before 
it.  The  committee  undertook  to  make 
the  study  because  it  was  recognized  in 
a  wholly  nonpartisan  way  that  the  time 
has  come  in  the  development  of  busi- 
ness in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
to  adjust  existing  laws  to  the  conditions 
which  now  exist. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Attomey 
General  of  the  United  States  under  this 
administration — Mr.  Herbert  Brownell — 
upon  assuming  office  was  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  approximately  60  mem- 
bers, including  lawyers,  professors,  and 
economists,  to  study  antitrust  and  mon- 
opoly conditions  in  the  United  States 
and,  particularly,  the  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  by  Congress  during  the 
past  60  or  70  years  to  protect,  to  stimu- 
late, and  to  conserve  free  business.  That 
report  took  more  than  a  year  to  pre- 
pare. It  was  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  for  its  examination  and 
study. 

But.  Mr.  President,  that  was  not  all. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  rec- 
ognizing the  serious  character  of  the 
problem  of  adjusting  modem  govern- 
ment to  modern  conditions,  has  four 
times,   I   believe,   established   commis- 
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slons  to  study  ways  and  means  of  bring- 
ing about  economy  In  the  handling  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
to  bring  together  under  one  head  poli- 
cies, procedures,  and  activities  which  be- 
long under  one  head;  to  abolish  useless 
boards  and  commissions,  and  altogether 
to  attempt  to  gear  the  Government  to 
the  modem  world  In  which  we  live. 

Twice.  Mr.  President,  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  was  made  chairman 
of  such  a  commission.  Once,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Truman  to  head  a 
commission  on  Government  reorganiza- 
tion. On  July  10.  1953.  the  83d  Con- 
gress, the  first  Congress  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  passed  a  law — 
Public  Law  108  of  that  Congress — to  cre- 
ate the  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
On  April  11.  1955,  almatt  2  years  after 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  it 
submitted  its  report  upon  legal  services 
and  procedure.  According  to  the  re- 
ports available  to  any  Senator,  that 
Commission  cost  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  $2,848,534. 

Mr.  President,  was  that  money  wasted? 
Who  will  say  it  was  wasted?  The  former 
President  of  the  United  States  gathered 
about  him  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  American  business  and  pro- 
fessional life;  and  in  carrying  on  his 
study  on  legal  services  and  procedure  In 
the  Government,  he  had  a  task  force 
which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  James 
Marsh  Douglas,  chairman  of  Washington 
University,  of  St.  Louis,  and  formerly 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri. 

I  mention  these  two  studies — one,  by 
the  group  of  60  experts  called  together 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  of  this  administration;  and  the 
other,  by  the  group  called  together  by 
former  President  Hoover,  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  law  of  Congress,  to  study 
the  great  problem  of  legal  procedure  In 
the  modern  age.  How  can  anyone  say 
that  the  Congresjs  of  the  United  States 
can  safely  delegate  the  power  to  legis- 
late, under  the  recommendations  which 
are  made  to  us.  without  ourselves  under- 
taking the  studies  which  must  go  into 
the  formulation  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation? Recommendation  No.  50  of  the 
Hoover  Commission,  as  found  on  page 
85  of  House  Document  No.  128,  84th 
Congress,  1st  session,  reads  as  follows: 

Congress  should  look  Into  the  fensibillty 
of  transrerrlng  to  the  courts  certain  Ju- 
dicial functions  of  admlnUUatlve  agencies, 
such  as  the  imposition  of  money  penalties, 
the  remission  or  compromise  of  money  pen- 
alties, the  award  of  reparatlohs  or  damages, 
and  the  issuance  of  injunctive  orders,  wher- 
ever it  may  be  done  without  harm  to  the 
regulatory  process. 

Here  is  a  recommendation  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  that  Congress 
should  undertake  the  particular  kind 
of  study  which  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate  has  been  conducting  with 
the  appropriation  given  to  the  commit- 
tee last  year. 

Recommendation  No.  51  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  reads  as  follows: 

An  Administrative  Court  of  the  United 
States  should  be  established  with  three  sec- 
tions  as   follows: 

(a)  A  tax  section  which  should  have  the 
limited  JurisdlcUon  in  the  field  of  taxation 


now  vested  In  the  tax  court  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

(b)  A  trade  section  which  should  have  the 
limited  Jurisdiction  in  the  trade  regula- 
tion field  now  vested  in  the  Federal  lYade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the   Department   of   Agrlcultiire:    and 

(c)  A  labor  section  which  should  have  the 
Jxu-isdlction  now  vested  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  over  the  adjudication  of  cases 
involving  unfair  labor  practices. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress study  and  determine  whether  the  Trade 
Section  and  the  Labor  Section  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Court  should  have  original  or 
appellate  Jurisdiction. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  these  rec- 
ommendations to  see  how  important  It 
is  that  this  committee  should  not  be 
"hampered  in  the  work  which  it  has  un- 
dertaken. I  am  very  happy  to  say  to  the 
Senate,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  KiLGOREl.  who  unfortunately 
Is  detained  by  Illness,  that  the  work  of 
this  committee  has  been  carried  on  with 
complete  cooperation  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  and  in  complete  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  with  others  whom  we  have 
called  before  the  committee  to  testify. 

The  committee  named  as  Its  chief 
counsel  Mr.  Joseph  Bums,  of  New  York 
City.  He  was  formerly  an  expert  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  He  worked  in 
the  Tax  Division.  He  was  an  assistant 
United  States  district  attomey  In  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  and  he 
was  successful  In  handling  the  cases 
which  were  assigned  to  him  In  that  con- 
nection. 

Among  those  who  were  members  of  the 
rtaff  were  Dr.  Arthur  John  Keefe.  for- 
merly a  professor  of  law  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  now  a  professor  of  law  at 
the  Law  School  of  Catholic  University ; 
Mr.  Donald  McHugh.  a  practicing  law- 
yer In  the  District  of  Columbia,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; Mr.  Garrett  Neville,  formerly  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  now  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Mr.  Joseph  Seeley,  who  is  on  loan 
to  the  committee  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  because  of  his  experience 
and  ability;  and  Mr.  Jesse  Friedman,  an 
economist.  As  I  recall,  there  are  29 
members  on  the  staff.  The  Department 
of  Justice  created  a  commission  num- 
bering 60  persons  to  carry  on  a  part  of 
the  work  which  has  been  submitted  to 
us  for  our  examination.  There  is  much 
work  still  to  be  done. 

The  report  which  was  filed  by  the  De- 
paitment  of  Justice  represents  a  very 
excellent  study  of  cases  which  had  been 
decided  by  the  courts  in  the  past.  It  Is 
a  very  fine  analysis  of  existing  case  law. 
as  found  by  the  courts;  but  It  does  not 
contain  many  recommendations,  if  any, 
dealing  with  the  remedies  which  should 
be  applied  to  gear  Government  to  the 
modem  world  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  free  enterprise.  How  often  do 
we  use  that  phrase,  and  how  often  do 
we  think  we  are  serving  free  enterprise 


when  we  appoint  a  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

I  well  remember  that  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  was  passed  by  the 
78th  Congress  in  the  belief  that  Congress 
should  be  reorganized  in  order  better  to 
perform  the  task  before  it.  The  provi- 
sion was  written  into  that  law  that  no 
special  committees  should  be  appointed. 
That  Included  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  The  next  session  had  hardly 
met  before  that  provision  of  the  law  was 
abandoned,  because  small  business 
needed  spokesmen  in  Washington  to  see 
what  was  going  on. 

Would  Senators  like  to  know  why? 
The  record  was  made  clear  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Fortune  magazine.  In  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Issue  of  July  1955.  This 
docujnent  contains  Fortune's  directory 
of  the  500  largest  United  States  indus- 
trial corporations.  I  obtained  this  copy 
from  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  amazing  to  those  who  listen 
to  me.  or  who  may  read  my  remarks,  to 
know  that  some  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions are  larger,  in  financial  assets,  than 
most  of  the  States  and  most  of  the  cities 
In  the  entire  United  States. 

This  directory  was  not  prepared  by 
this  committee.  It  was  not  prepared  by 
any  left-wing  organization  or  by  any 
subversive  group.  It  was  prepared  by 
Fortune  magazine.  What  are  we  to  say, 
for  example,  when  we  read,  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  that  the  largest  company,  in 
terms  of  assets.  Is  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey?  Its  assets 
amount  to  $6,614,743,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  talk  about  shipping  tanks 
to  that  area.  We  talk  about  the  danger 
of  a  third  world  war  which  would  in- 
volve every  family  in  the  United  States. 
If  It  should  come  about.  Who  stops  to 
think  that  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
has  oil  interests  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  all  through  the  world.  Includ- 
ing the  Middle  East? 

We  know  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibits  any  State  from 
entering  into  any  compact  with  any  for- 
eign country  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  But  these  giant  corporations, 
created  by  States,  do  that  which  the 
States,  their  creators,  are  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution  to  do,  namely,  enter 
into  compacts  with  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  testimony  before  the  committee 
showed  that  some  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions could  borrow  money  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  of  interest  than  the  United 
States  Government  could  borrow  money? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection. The  corporations  which  I  shall 
name  now  are  more  powerful  In  their 
financial  assets  than  90  percent  of  all 
the  nations  who  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Let  me  read  the  list 
of  the  first  10  corporations: 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  $8,614.- 
743.000;  General  Motors.  $5,130,094.- 
000;  United  States  Steel,  $3,348,659,000; 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours.  $2,747,404,000; 
Socony- Vacuum  Oil,  $2,256,691,000. 
That  corporation  is  also  interested  in 
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the    Middle    East.    Standard    Oil    of                Ranking  corporattont  by  aasets  case  of  Bethlehem  and  Youngstown  one 

Indiana,   $2,187,358,000;    Gulf   Oil.   $1,-      1.  Standard  Oil  (N.  J.) •6.614,743.000  could  easily  have  made  the  argument 

869,052.000;  the  Texas  Co.,  $1,945,509.-      a  o«nerai  Moton 5, 130.094.000  that  the  merger  of  those  two  comoaniM 

000;    General    Electric.    $1,691,000,000;      !  H.'^'^f*^'".^*^'-----    3. 948.  e»5.  ooo  might  have  produced  better  compeUtion 

fn'r^*K?*i  **'  California.  $1,677,000.-      *•  ^^^  (H  )  d.  N-  ^^^^^  ^^^  United   States  Steel  Corp 
000;    Bethlehem    Steel.    $1,613,000,000;      g  soS^v^^u'uli'oii""'    a'SJ'SStSSS    than  to  forbid  them  to  merge.    I  am 

Westinghcmse    Electric     $1,329,000,000;      «.  standLd  ou  (india^'a')"    2!  187. 368!  ooo  Passing  no  judgment  on  the  matter;  I 

Union  Carbide  and  Carbon.  $1,251,000.-      7.  ouif  ou.._ i.»«9  062  000  am  only  saying  what  happened,  in  order 

000;   Sinclair  OU,   $1,186,000,000;   Phil-      8.  Texa.  Co 1.  M6.  509. 000  to  illustrate  the  gravity  of  the  problem 

lips  Pefcroleum.  $1,092,000,000;  Western      ».  General   Kiectrtc 1,891.980,000  and  how  we  work  together  with  the  De 

Electric.    $1,073,000,000;    Cities   Service.  1°  Standard    ou    of    Call-  partment  of  JusUce.    We  could  soend 

$1,053,000,000;  Shell  OU^ $1,041,000,000;  „    -i°^'l**-  "-"l I'fflfj®-^  many  days  in  hearings. 

S^?Sr  ii2foro;?o''=    internauonal  IJ:  Sri^rg^^urEtecmi-    Ji^'itJJ.SSS  Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  Pi^sident.  will 
aAryesier.  f^.uuuuvo.  13.  Union  carbide  *  carbon.    1.251.638  000  ^^e  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  fur- 
Side  by  side  with  that  hst.  I  have  a  14  Sinclair  011 1,  i88.77i  000  ther? 

list  of  corporations  which  rank  highest  is.  piniiips  Petroleum ^1!  0*2!  746!  000  Mr  O'MAHONEY     I  yield. 

in  sales.  le.  Western   Electric 1.073.800.000  Mr     FTJ  FMTIFR        T«    it    »«»♦    o    #— * 

In  a  few  days  the  Senate  will  consider  ^"^  «"«>  Service. 1. 063. 527. 000  thmmh    fhf^  ri^^^Jniw^l J^V.^v,    *"'' 

a  farm  bill.    Armour,  one  of  the  big  ja  Shell  ou 1. 041.886. 000  ^J^^^^Jl' ^,\,^^t^^'J^^^  Z^^\!^'''  '^ 

packers    ranks  seventh  amone  all  the  ^®   Chrysler 1.034.529.000  J^ergcr  should  be  made  or  should  not 

?owaUo^cS  ^e??^  T??!  amo^t  ''  ^"^"-tionai  Harvester.       940. 052, 000  be  made  reference  is  made  to  the  same 

of  annual  sales  as  of  the  year  1954.                   Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  wiU  Mr  o-MAHnvirv     t>w.  w^— .  r^ 

In    that    year    Armour   sold    $2,056.-  the  Senator  yield  .>  a»r.  umawuney     The  Hoover  Com- 

149.000  worth  of  products.    We  are  deal-         Mr.  OMAHONEY      I  yield.  ^  °"     f  reported  to  us  that  there  is 

ing  here,  as  these  figures  show,  with  a        Mr.  ELLENDER.     As  w^^  stated  by  my  i^no^e^^n^"^  "iiTi^JS^iSir 'iS" 

gigantic  new  system  of  economy.     Let  distinguished  friend  from  Wyoming^  te^shoSS  te  J^«?  un  K^T^^ 

me  make  it  clear  that  in  reciUng  these  study   was   conducted   in   the   Attomev  S^Lt    *  t    ^        ^    R.  ^i*'  Depart- 

figures  I  do  not  do  so  in  the  slightest  General's  ofS?e  arS^e'^tudy'  l^\Tf'or  ?omm^^'o"n""  °'  '"  "'^  ^^'  ^^'^^ 

sense  of  criticism.     I  am  merely  pomtmg  several  years.     I  understand  that  a  re-  Mr~SiSNDER     But  a  ,t.uiv  «f  tn. 

out  that  in  the  economy  of  the  Umted  port  on  that  study  was  made  to  the  Com-  Tlf   *t^^*I^ER-    »"«  *  study  of  the 

States,    organizations    created    by    the  Sttee  on  the  JuIcJiST  iTtJat^:  ^^^^^^  i»ws  was  made  and  as  a  re- 

States     are     carrying     on     businesses  rect^                 ^uoiciary.     is  mat  cor-  gult  suggestions  were  submitted? 

throughout     the    United     States     and        Mr  o-MAHni^FV     That  ic  ,w«».<^  ^^  O'MAHONEY.    Recommendations 

throughout  the  world  which  are.  so  to         w^   Wrpn^rvro     t»  cfivl^^^  ♦  ^*'"*  °°*  "»■*'«     ^he  report  is  an  analy- 

speak,   in   the  stratosphere,   above   the  with  th^TSoS^h*^  tSfSfff?-!,^^;.  '***  °'  ">*  ^^  decisions.     The  magnl- 

eyes  and  ears  of   the  people  who  are  To  b^  dJ^e  irfor  an  t^iv^i.  i  ifSfiSf  *"**'  °'  *^'"  *^"^y-  '  * '"  ^^  *<>  ^^e  Sen- 

affected  thereby.  InH  fn  ?niw  IhL     h       ?u    ^  ***L^*  ""^^  '«•«»  Loulslsna,  is  so  great  that  it 

If  Congress  is  unwilling  to  undertake  madias  a  rVirofJ^^'J  ^L'^^!!^t^'ll  ^  impos^ble  for  the  JudiclJry  Commit, 

studies   which   are   necessary   to   bring  not  ™e^'  ^-  ^*^^  '*  '^  **  ^'^^  <^l»i°"-   *"h 

about  an  adjustment  of  these  great  dis-        ^_     r»'MaMi-»M»v     -m.                x  Immigration  matters,  with  the  sppoint- 

paritles.  who  wUl  do  it?    The  drift  will  k„  f',    "h^T^^^^' *  V!!  ,«»"»«*"  "lent  of  Judsc!,  with  patents  and  all  ito 

continue  without  any  obstacle  at  all.  un-  t^^I     I^^^  *^fi^.i''  ^  "^  "^^^  ^^^^  funcUons.  to  handle  these  matters 

till  the  totalitarian  program  of  business  }r«.Jf  fi,-  rlLil^  ''T^  ..  cooperation  without   having   the   excellent   sort  of 

government  will  spread  to  political  gov-  IJ^^nSlr^J^  ^«Ji!^*t!l5  ^^^'  ■'**  '^^^^  «^*-  »^>^*  had.    The  commlt- 

emment.     It  was  the  centralizatioS  of  "^ZS^^^l^f^.^SS^;;:^ ^^°"^'r  ^  ^as  the  largest  Jurisdiction  of  any 

economic  power  which   brought  about  S^^Jt;* Jiff '"**?.!    ^  °^"  ^^  ^  committee  of  the  Senate.                       ' 

fascism  and  communism  in  Europe.    We  SL^.  th»  ^,fJl  ^  ^"^Jl^.  ^^  ELLENDER     As  I  pointed  out  to 

have  before  us  the  recommendations,  as  JS^JiS^S    I?  i!l  "^^  breath  of  the  Senate  last  week.  thisVble^mralt- 

I  have  already  suted.  of  two  commis-  ^^J'^^^^'ll^^Jy^^i^^JI^J'  5T°  tee  obtains  frt)m  the  SenaU^  a?^ch 

.  sions  which  undertook  serious  studies.  Smes^s^',?  uSf 5L  SSSlS'SeJS'-  "«"•''  '^'  '*•  operations  as  U»  obt"^ 

Se'^r^fferTorstiiX^^^-^'^--^-  S£C^^^^  HtT^^^^  b.^jlUhe  other  Senate  committees  com- 

^^JTSi^i:^^  HiE^^HS™  r.^<^''oi.^^..^iii-:zT^ 

terms  of  amount  of  sales  and  in  terms  of  and  the  mer«S  of  ^JkTrt  aiSHudaSi  "^""-^  '^""  «"  ^^^^  committees  of  the  Con- 
assets,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ^  npn«rtmpr.t  ofT.-fi^  ^h  ^^  Kress  obtained  and  Congress  is  chanred 
Jh.  im  m.y  b.  pri„.«,  in  the  mco..  «  Sk'rS^ra^nTS.^VdTo'^tiJ^SS  "'">  ""  'n.oim™'t';'}"K.'S„r'"^ 
npi™  vLiry^  ««  «K«-,.»i^«  ♦K^  ,.  *  'or  and  against  the  mergers,  and  came  to  **''  ELLENDER.  I  say  it  does  not 
or3?r^to  £  D^^nt^^ii  tS«  S^roin'^Jt  '»»*  conclusion  that  it  iouid  not^  In?  ^^^^  "  right  if  one  committee  gets  2  or 

f^owT-  Ricoai).  as  jy^ous  to  competition,  but  would  be  an     3  times  as  much  as  it  should  get 

aid  to  competition  if  the  mergers  were  Mr    OMAHONEY.    If  I  agreed  with 

(Prom  Fbrtune  magazine  of  July  1955]  permitted.  the  Senator  that  we  were  getting  too 

Ranking  corporations  by  saUs                   The     companies     went     ahead     and  °*"ch  I  would  not  be  on  my  feet.    I  do 

1.  Ctonerai    Motors 80  833.526.000  merged.    About  the  same  time  the  Bcth-  not  agree  with  him.    I  believe  Congress 

a.  standard  OU  (N.  J.) 5. 861. 3«i.  000  lehem  Steel  Co.  sought  to  merge  with  *»  «t*rving  itself.    It  would  not  be  neces- 

8.  United  states  steel 3.260.369  000  Youngstown  Sheet  *  Tube     Thev  an-  "«T  for  the  Attorney  General  to  appoint 

4.  General  Bectric ll^,^'^  peareS  before  SiTaJ;u^  J^SnTf  •commission  of  SO  experts.  It  would  not 

S.Chrysler....::::::::::::    2.071'.  598.  cSo  the  Department  of  JusUce.     There  the  S!.n  ^"^/^^  ^°  ^"^!  l"^'^*'"  ^°"'™'': 

7.  Armour 2,056.149  000  answer  was:  "No.    If  you  merge  we  shall  ?I  ^  ®"  0«^«rnm"»t  Reorganization,  if 

8.  Gulf  on. 1.705.329,000  prosecute  "                                ».wc«mii  Congress  were  equipped  to  do  the  Job. 

9.  socony-vacuum  OU 1.703.575.000        oq  th^v  hav#.  nnt  «f»*T«r.f«i  f«  —, „-  ^  ^  pointed  out  the  Other  day.  the 

10.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours....    1, 887.  650. 000  B„t  .:  f/ilJn,!!  L  .  ?1^  !?  to  merge,  total  appropriaUons  for  the  Congress  is 

11.  Bethlehem  Steel 1,687.377.000  ?"*  ''  ^  obvious  that  the  decisions  to  only  $69  million    while  the  approprla- 

i^^.^rn-SoSi  ii-'lrt::  \'.^r^l:Z  oJZeTln  .l^". '^^.IT^-J^^^,  TJ.'! or..l'S^TerZ^E'SS. 

15:  ^Tt'em^^KTec-tr-ic::::::::  {;  SJ  L^?-  Z  ^,^^°T/,  \°  r/^^^  %  ^^  ^^^^i!  ^-  S^n^Ss Vn^iSS^^r/^tL'SS.nVol 

16.  Shell  OU-. 1.313  060  0^  f^*^^,  ^^^  ^*^^  ^°^^'  ^^  Mcordtag  to  millions  of  dollars.    In  the  case  of  the 

17.  National  Dairy 1.210.329  000  ^^  Judgment  of  the  ofBcials.  men  of  Department    of    Agriculture     as    none 

18.  standard  OU  (Caiix.) 1.113.343.000  K^eat  Intelligence,  of  great  abUity,  and  knows  better  than  docs  the  Senator  from 

M  ^.l,^.*^ 1.090.094.000  of  great  knowledge^I  do  not  challenge  Louisiana,  the  appropriation  last  year 

20.  Boeing  Airplane 1.033, 176.000  that  at  all-and  I  point  out  that  in  the  was  in  excess  of  $7!i  bllUoii 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  matter 
which  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  up  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient help  to  look  into  these  matters. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Of  coiu-se. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  all  the  work 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  called  upon, 
to  do,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how 
15  Senators  can  do  it  all. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Of  course.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  are  asking  for  assist- 
ants. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  attorneys  will  do  the  work  and  the 
Senators  will  not. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Oh.no.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  reflecting  upon  his  colleagues 
in  that  manner.  The  Senators  do  the 
work.  They  sit  as  Judges.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  would  take  an  hour 
tonight  to  write  up  the  events  of  his 
oflBcial  activity  today.  Mie  number  of 
people  he  met.  the  number  of  Senators 
with  whom  he  had  to  talk,  the  numlier  of 
problems  presented  to  him,  and  put  the 
notation  into  the  Record,  he  would 
demonstrate  by  his  own  activity  what 
the  burden  is  upon  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  talked  much 
longer  than  I  had  expected  to  talk.  I  see 
the  genial  and  able  minority  leader  on 
the  floor.  I  note  he  is  about  to  leave  the 
Senate  floor.  That  is  not  iseca  use  he  pre- 
fers to  go  to  the  lobby  of  the  Senate,  but 
because  he  has  duties  to  perform.  I 
know  the  Senator,  and  I  know  how  hard 
he  aorks.  I  was  very  much  compli- 
mented that  the  acting  minority  leader 
left  his  chair  to  come  to  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  listen  to  what  was  being  said 
about  the  gravity  of  this  problem.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  basic  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  protection  of  the 
economic  freedom  of  individuals.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  minority  leader,  briefly, 
what  I  have  already  said  at  greater 
length,  hoping  he  would  enter  the 
Chamber. 

The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  started 
on  its  work  because  of  the  report  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Commission,  com- 
posed of  60  lawyers,  chemists,  and  other 
professional  men.  for  which  Commission 
a  substantial  appropriation  was  made, 
and  t>ecause  of  the  report  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  which  recommended  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  court  system  of  the 
United  States.  For  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Congress  appropriated  $2,500,000. 

I  say  without  any  hesitation  whatso- 
ever that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
done  a  very  substantial  work  with  the 
appropriation  given  to  it  last  year,  and 
there  is  much  work  remaining  to  be  done 
which  affects  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  the  entire  world. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  detain  the  Sen- 
ator. I  know  there  is  important  business 
awaiting  him,  and  I  thank  him  for  re- 
maining to  listen. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  have  had 
to  attend  a  number  of  conferences.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  work  which  the 
committee  has  done,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  handlipg  the 


matter  for  a  Senator  who  is  not  present 
at  this  time. 

The  figures  we  had  prepared  Indi- 
cated— and  I  am  sure  it  has  been  brought 
out  by  the  distinguished  Senator  fromr 
Ix)ulsiana — that  last  year  $260,000  was 
appropriated  and  $167,000  was  imex- 
pended.  I  was  going  to  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  whether  he  feels 
that  the  committee  could  proceed,  with- 
out its  work  being  handicapped,  with 
the  sum  of  $200,000.  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  amount  which  was  available 
last  year.  There  has  been  some  sugges- 
tion that  since  the  committee  expended 
only  $167,000.  perhaps  $175,000  might  be 
a  reasonable  sum.  But  I  understand 
there  have  been  some  adjustments  in  the 
matter  of  salaries,  and  so  forth,  and  that 
might  not  be  an  adequate  sum  for  the 
committee. 

We  do  not  wish  to  handicap  the  work 
which  is  being  done  by  any  of  the  com- 
mittees, and  this  is  an  important  com- 
mittee. We  want  the  committee  to  be 
able  to  function. 

But  again  I  point  out  that  the  appro- 
priations now  being  provided  for  com- 
mittees are  all  over  and  above*  the 
amounts  provided  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act.  Some  3  Congresses 
ago.  $1,500,000  was  being  spent  on  spe- 
cial committees.  In  the  83d  Congress, 
the  amount  for  special  committees  was 
Increased  to  $3  million.  In  the  84th  Con- 
gre.ss,  the  amotmt  has  gone  over  the  $5 
milUon  mark. 

If  the  committees  find  they  need  the 
funds  because  they  are  essential  to  the 
operations  of  the  committees.  I  certainly 
want  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  properly  equipped  and 
armed  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.'  Of  course.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  /Mr. 
Lancer],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Wiley),  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  DiRKSEif]  are  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  have  heard  no  objec- 
tion to  the  appropriation  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  LANGER.  One  leason  why  the 
Senator  from  California  might  be  con- 
fused is  that  the  subcommittee  was  un- 
able to  get  into  operation  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  We  did  not  begin 
functioning  until  May. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  not  con- 
fused ;  I  think  I  have  the  figures.  I  have 
tried  to  Inquire  why  there  has  been  the 
constant  necessity  of  getting  up  to  as 
high  an  amount  as  has  been  reached  in 
some  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  -stated 
that  $250,000  was  requested,  but  that  we 
got  along  last  year  with  $150,000.  That 
was  because  the  subcommittee  did  not 
operate  for  several  months. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  emphasize  that 
we  have  been  operating  at  the  rate  of 
$240,000  a  year,  and  It  Is  expected  that 
we  will  continue  at  that  rate. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  fimds  In 
order  to  enable  investigators  to  travel  In 
the  course  of  their  work,  and  the  amount 
necessary  for  that  purpose  we  can  only 
estimate.  But  this  I  particularly  wish 
to  stress:  These  subcommittees  exist  on 
a  year-to-year  basis.  Every  year  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  before  the  Com- 


mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
We  have  had  a  staff  consisting  of  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  antitrust  lawyers  in 
the  United  States.  Our  fund  became 
exhausted  on  January  31,  under  the  rule. 
We  could  not  pay  salaries  beyond  that 
date.  The  Senate,  realizing  that  situa- 
tion, agreed  to  an  extending  resolution 
for  a  period  of  1  month. 

It  is  undignified  to  call  men  of  great 
ability,  men  who  are  capable  of  serving 
in  Congress,  to  the  service  of  the  public, 
and  then  not  to  be  certain  of  retaining 
their  services. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  Is  not  proposed 
that  the  authorization  be  continued  on  ' 
a  month-to-month  basis.  We  are  try- 
ing to  provide  an  appropriation  for  the 
full  year,  minus  the  amount  for  1  month, 
which  the  committee  has  already  re- 
ceived. I  am  certain  there  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  any  Senator,  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  have  the  committees 
function  on  a  month-to-month  basis. 

Mr.  OTiIAHONEY.  If  it  Is  agreed 
that  the  subcommittee  may  have  the  full 
amount  for  the  year,  minus  1  month, 
then  I  have  no  objection.  We  have  al- 
ready received  funds  for  that  month. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  so  eloquent  that  I  am  trying 
to  see  If  we  can  arrive  at  some  area  of 
agreement.  Would  the  Senator  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  $225,000? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  is  ill.  I  have  advised  client  after 
client  to  settle  rather  than  to  fight.  If 
the  Senator  from  California  will  offer 
his  amendment  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion by  $25,000, 1  will  take  it  upon  myself 
to  accept  that  reduction. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  than*:  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  2, 
line  23,  to  strike  out  "$250,000"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "$225,000." 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  may 
be  read.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  monopoly  which  controls  the  produc- 
tion of  farm  machinery.  Before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  agrees  to  the  reduc- 
tion to  $225,000,  I  ask  that  my  state- 
ment, a  petition,  and  a  telegram  may 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  read  as  re- 
qi^ested. 

(The  le^latlve  clerk  read  as  follows:) 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  the 
appropriation  of  $275,000  for  the  Anti- 
monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  although  I  believe  the 
amount  to  be  entirely  inadequate.  It  is 
similar  to  sending  a  boy  with  a  sling- 
shot to  fight  a  man  with  a  caimon. 

For  some  reason  or  other,'  It  has  been 
impossible  to  secure  enforcement  of  the 
Antitrust  Acts  passed  as  far  back  as  1890. 
As  I  said  in  a  previous  speech,  a  man 
responsible  for  buying  up  all  the  impor-.^ 
tant   dairies   in   North   Dakota,    South  ^ 
Dakota,  and  Minnesota  in  1  day  and 
joining  them  into  the  Dairy  Trust,  in- 
stead of  being  put  in  the  penitentiary 
for  violating  the  antitrust  laws,  was  ap- 
pointed an  Ambassador,  and  that  seems 
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to  have  been  the  general  attitude  of  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  admlx^ 
istrations  through  the  years. 

Robert  La  Follette.  Sr..  while  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  made  desperate  at- 
tempts to  secure  proper  tuitltrust  legis- 
lation and  enforcement  of  the  laws  on 
the  statute  books.  He  was  defeated  in 
these  attempts.  We  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  mergers  and  the  buying  of 
assets  of  one  corporation  by  another 
with  the  result  that  thousands  of  small- 
business  men  have  been  wiped  out. 
Some  of  the  large  corporations  are  so 
powerful  today  that  they  can  borrow 
money  cheaper  than  the  United  States 
Ooveinment  can  Itself.  Any  attempt  to 
get  a  law  passed  to  provide  for  long 
terms  In  the  penitentiary  for  those  vio- 
lating the  antitrust  statutes  and  flning 
them  up  to  $1  million  on  each  count  has 
been  met  by  failure.  Yet  nearly  30  years 
ago  Judge  Kenesaw  Moimtain  Landis 
fined  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  $29  million, 
and  had  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
progressive-minded  people  all  over  the 
United  States  in  that  action. 

Two  years  ago.  when  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Ccnnmittee.  and 
after  the  committee  unanimously  had 
provided  fcr  a  budget  of  a  mere  $75,000, 
the  Republican  policy  committee  did 
what  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
apparently  had  done  previously ;  namely, 
refused  to  appropriate  the  money  to 
investigate  even  the  price  of  farm 
machinery  and  kindred  trusts. 

We  gave  away  that  year  nearly  $12 
billions  to  foreign  countries,  but  Congress 
refused  to  appropriate  $7,000  to  find  out 
why  everything  the  farmer  and  laboring 
man  have  to  buy  is  going  higher  and 
higher  and  higher  while  what  the  farmer 
has  to  sell  has  been  gradually  declining 
in  price. 

One  of  the  Senators  on  my  committee, 
living  in  a  farming  community,  in  1944 
invested  $1,100  in  stock  in  a  large  whole- 
sale grocery  concern.  Shortly  thereafter 
there  was  a  split  of  2  to  1.  and  this  gave 
him  200  shares  for  the  100  he  purchased; 
then  it  was  split  later,  and  a  short  time 
ago  he  foimd  he  had  600  shares.  The 
quotation  on  that  stock  today  is  $25  a 
share,  or  his  stock  has  a  value  of  $15,000. 
But.  when  I  wanted  to  investigate  the 
high  cost  of  living,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  monopolists,  I  was  refused  the 
appropriation. 

All  that  a  Senator  has  to  do  Is  to  go  to 
any  farmer  to  learn  how  during  the  last 
15  years  the  price  of  farm  machinery  has 
risen  and  risen  and  risen  and  risen,  until 
today  it  is  practically  impossible  for  our 
young  citizens,  including  the  veterans,  to 
go  into  the  farming  business  on  even  a 
small  scale. 

When  out  of  the  funds  of  my  office  axul 
private  funds  I  investigated  the  price  a 
farmer  was  getting  for  his  grain.  I  found 
the  flax  monopoly.  The  farmer  was  be- 
ing systematically  robbed  at  the  ex- 
change in  Minneapolis.  It  developed 
that  almost  overnight  one  outfit  had 
bought  140  elevators  in  Minnesota.  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota,  wiping  out 
competition  in  some  of  the  small  towns 
In  these  States,  and  later  rules  were  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  systematically  robbed  the 
farmers. 


Although  Attorney  Wayne  Smithey.  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  made  a 
good  start  on  this  investigation,  it  has  not 
been  proceeded  with  since  I  left  that 
chairmiusship. 

Guy  Gillette,  the  former  Senator  from 
Iowa,  upon  this  floor  described  the  oil 
and  gasoline  monopoly  in  a  much  better 
way  than  I  could  possibly  do  it.  Fixing 
of  price  by  these  monopolies  has  become 
such  a  scandal  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  to  do  something  about  it,  but 
after  much  fanfare  and  big  headlines 
the  cases  were  dismissed  Just  before 
Christmas,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
Judge,  who  remarked,  "This  ts  certainly 
a  fine  Christmas  present  to  the  oil  com- 
pany." 

There  is  the  drug  monopoly,  as  a  result 
of  which,  for  example,  if  we  buy  Insulin 
from  any  of  the  four  large  manufactur- 
ing companies  we  find  that  the  price  is 
the  same  to  a  penny.  Yet.  Congcess  has 
sat  idly  by  without  lifting  a  finger  to  pro- 
tect the  consimier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mtn- 
lUY  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  telegram  and  a  petition,  which 
was  signed  by  hundreds  of  farmers  in 
Illinois,  which  I  want  the  clerk  to  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  read  the  telegram  and 
petition. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  tele- 
gram, as  follows: 

Senator  William  LAin:n. 

Washington.  D.  C.r 
Complying  with  your  request  am  quoting 
prices  Minneapolis  MoUne  Machinery  t.  o.  to. 
Minneapolis.  Minn..  19U  and  1935  UTU  trac- 
tor with  la  by  38  tires  •1.4a7-S2.723. 
ODx4  harvester  combine  $1.470-sai)08. 
A7B  plow  3  bottom  •172.00-4305.60.  IS-foot 
press  drill  »394.00-$95»i  50.  15-foot  disc  har- 
row SISS  50-S319  50.  «-sectlon  harrow  with 
drawbar  f82  50-$178  75  These  prices  do  not 
Include  freight  and  North  Dakota  SUte 
sales  tax. 

Matkj  TaoM. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  petition, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable  Senators  PatTL  H.  DovcUlm 

and  William  Lancih. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Woihington.  D.  C. 

Whereas  propagandlfta  have  blamed  hUther 
prices  of  farm  equipment  to  high  labor  costs 
and  thus  triad  to  turn  farmers  against  town 
and  city  workers;  and 

Whereas  the  per-unit  labor  coats  of  mak- 
ing farm  equipment  Is  decreasing  due  to  the 
increased  productivity  of  farm -equipment 
workers;   and 

Whereas  In  spite  of  lower  per-unit  oo«ts. 
John  Deere  St  Co.  and  other  companies  have 
steadily  raiaed  prices  of  farm  aqulpment: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  the  undersigned,  re- 
spectfuUy  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  investigate  the  spread  between 
lower  per-unit  labor  cost  and  higher  prloea 
of  farm  equipment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  1944  the  prices 
to  the  farmer  for  the  sale  of  grain  were 
much  higher  than  they  are  today.  Yet. 
in  some  instances  tlie  cost  of  repairing 
farm  machinery  has  tripled.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  farmer  is  disturbed, 
when  he  has  to  pay  double  and  triple  the 


price  be  had  to  pay,  while  his  products 
sell  for  less. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  I  tried  desperately  to 
have  investigated  the  matter  of  trusts 
and  monopolies  In  f^rm  machinery. 
Costs  of  farm  machinery  and  repairs  are 
so  high  as  to  be  exorbitant.  All  a  Sena- 
tor has  to  do  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
true  facts  Is  write  any  farmer  in  his  own 
State  who  buys^aarts  for  farm  machin- 
ery. W, 

The  PRESIDWO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agAeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  on  pike  2,  line  13. 

The  amendment  wai  agreed  to. 

The  next  committee  amendment  was  in 
line  23.  on  page  2.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed." to  strike  out  •$275,000"  and  insert 
$250,000." 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  acting  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
ALLOTTi,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Kvow- 
LANDl,  in  line  23.  page  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  In  be- 
half of  the  minority  leader,  we  accept 
the  suggestion,  and  no  objection  is  made 
to  it. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  on  pat^e  2.  line  23.  to  strike 
out  "$250,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"♦207,250." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  2, 
line  23. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  aa  amendment  on  txige  2.  line  9,  to 
strike  out  the  word  "February"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "March." 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kc^ntucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  simply  cannot  let  this  oppor- 
tunity go  by  without  paying  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [ Mr.  OMahokxtI.  If  he  had  done 
nothing  else  but  investigate  General  Mo- 
tors, all  the  appropriation  which  was 
provided  last  year  would  have  been 
amply  Justified.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  automobile  deal- 
ers wrote  to  the  committee,  particularly 
to  the  distinguished  chairman.  As  a  re- 
sult there  was  a  meeting,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  ad- 
dressed. The  Senator  did  a  Job  of  which 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  be 
proud.  He  did  a  remarkat>le  Job  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  want  every  Senator 
to  know  it. 
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Mr.  O'MAHONET.    The  Senator  from 

North  Dakota  is  very  kind^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  The  res- 
olution is  open  to  further  ameiKlment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  offered,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Have  all  commit- 
tee amendments  been  adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  com- 
mittee amendments  have  been  adopted. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution, as  amended. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  170) ,  as  amenl- 
ed.  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorised  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  tbe  LegisUtlve  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  lu  Jurisdiction  speclfled  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  a  complete  and  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  antitrust  laws  ct 
the  United  States  and  their  administration, 
tnterpreutlon.  operation,  enfohrement.  and 
effect,  and  to  determine  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  any  legislation  which  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  (a)  clarify  existing  statu- 
tory enactments,  and  eliminate  any  confllcta 
which  may  exist  among  the  seteral  statuUs 
comprising  such  laws;  (b)  rectify  any  mis- 
applications and  misinterpretations  of  such 
laws  which  may  have  developed  in  the  ad- 
ministration thereof;  (c)  supplement  such 
statutes  to  provide  any  additional  substan- 
tive, procedural,  or  organizational  leglala- 
tion  which  may  be  needed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  tbe  fundamental  objects  of  such 
statutes;  and  (d)  Improve  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  such  sltatutes. 

Sec.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  March  1.  1958.  to  Janu- 
ary 31.  1957,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  bacls. 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assletants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  bn  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
servlcea.  information.  faciUtlea,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  department*  or  agencies 
of  the  Oovernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  reoommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deenu  sulvlsable.  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1957. 

Sec.  i.  ExiMnses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed  S207.- 
250.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXAMINATION      OP      ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  THE  PATENT  OFFICE 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  NIo.  1407.  Ben- 
ate  Resolution  167. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislatitk  CLntK.  A  resolution 
<3.  Res.  167)  to  examine  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 


tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  amendments. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  Tresident.  the 
patent  system  of  the  United  States  is  in 
sad  need  of  revision.  For  years  nothing 
has  been  done  except  to  codify  the  exist- 
ing law.  The  subcommittee  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $110,000.  There  has  already  been 
filed  and  published  Senate  Report  No. 
1464  of  the  84th  Congress,  2d  session, 
which  indicates  some  of  things  which 
have  been  accomplished.  There  is  much 
still  to  be  done. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the 
following  distinguished  and  nationally 
known  experts  in  patent  law  and  in  in- 
vention and  in  modem  technology  are 
cooperating  with  the  committee  by  the 
preparation  of  a  q^ecial  monograph  out- 
lining what,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  need 
for  American  patent  law. 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  retired  president 
of  Carnegie  Institution,  whom  everybody 
knows  was  one  pf  the  prime  figures  in 
the  atomic  energy  development.  He 
testified  before  us.  He  is  writing  for  us 
a  monograph  such  as  only  he  could 
write. 

Nathaniel  Sage,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  director  of 
the  office  of  sponsored  research,  division 
of  department  of  industry  cooperation. 

Dr.  Walton  Hamilton,  former  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Yale  University. 

P.  J.  Federico,  Examiner  in  Chief  of 
the  Patent  Office. 

Mr.  Jotin  Schulman,  practicing  attor- 
ney in  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Leonard  Emmerglick.  of  George- 
town University  Law  School. 

Dr.  Archie  Palmer,  national  research 
council,  former  Chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Patents  Board. 

Prof.  Seymour  Melman.  department 
of  engineering  for  Columbia  University. 

Prof.  Murray  Friedman,  department 
of  economics.  Queens  Collesre.  New  York 
City. 

Raymon  Vernon,  vice  president,  Haw- 
ley  b  Hoops,  Inc. 

These  and  other  gentlonen  are  so 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  this  study 
that  they  are  cooperating  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Because  of  the  Inability  to  secure  space 
after  the  appropriation  was  allowed,  last 
year,  we  were  not  able  to  get  into  opera- 
tion until  about  the  11th  of  May,  as  I 
recall. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  The  Senator's  com- 
mittee received  an  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000,  last  year. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Of  which  approxi- 
mately $24,000  was  returned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Has  ttie  study 
advanced  sufficiently  to  Indicate  the  de- 
sirability of  making  any  changes  in  the 
patent  laws? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Oh,  yes.  The  com- 
mittee already  has  recommended  that 
there  be  a  single  Court  of  Patent  Ap- 
peals. Judge  Learned  Hand,  retired,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  aU  the  jurists  In  the 
United  States,  who  has  passed  upon 
many  patent-law  cases,  testified  before 


our  committee,  and  urgently  sought  to 
persuade  us  to  continue  the  work,  point- 
ing out  how  necessary  he  beUeved  it  to  be. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  notice  that  the 
total  amount  called  for  by  the  commit- 
tee   amendment    to    the    resolution   is 
$110,000. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    Can    the    Senator 
from   Wyoming   tell   us   whether   that 
amoimt  will  be  sufficient  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  study  of  this  subject? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  believe  it  wiU. 
and  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  have  the 
study  completed.  I  want  it  completed. 
That  Is  why  I  already  have  on  file,  and 
on  sale  at  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, our  interim  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Is  the  subcommittee   ' 
oi#  of  the  standing  subcommittees  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee? 

Mr.  0'&<AHONEY.  It  is;  it  is  the 
Standing  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Copyrights,  and  Trademarlcs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  After  the  study  is 
completed.  I  assume  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  be  dispensed  with,  and  also 
the  staff  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  After  we  have 
ended  the  study,  the  special  staff  will 
leave;  yes,  indeed.  We  do  not  intend  to 
keep  it. 

Mr.    ELLENDER    And   the   Senator 

from  Wyoming  thinks  this  amount  will 

Le  sufficient  for  completion  of  the  work? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  do.  indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  committee 

amendments  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislatxvx  Clxuc  On  page  2,  in 
line  3,  before^the  word  "consent",  it  is 
proposed  to  Insert  "prior." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  LxGisLATivx  Clkrk.  On  page  2.  in 
line  13,  after  the  word  "exceed",  it  ts 
proposed  to  stirike  out  "$128,000"  and  to 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$110,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  2,  in  line  13. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  belief  that  we  should  decrease  the 
amount  so  as  to  allow  for  operation  on 
an  11-month  basis,  rather  than  a  12- 
month  basis,  as  is  contemiriated  in  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.   CLEMENTS.    Mr.   President,   to 
this  committee  amendment,  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated;  it  will  reduce  the   < 
amount  to  $100,833.34. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislative  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  2,  In  line  13. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$110,000". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,833.34." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 
The   amendment,   as   amended,   was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  la  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  stated. 

The  Lbcislativx  Clxsk.  On  page  1.  in 
line  11.  It  Is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"February"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"March." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  167).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the%i- 
dlclary.  or  any  duly  authorised  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  exam- 
ination and  review  of  the  administration  of 
the  Patent  Office  and  a  complete  examina- 
tion and  review  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
patents,  trademarks,   and  cop3rrlght8.  , 

8»c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee,  from  March  1.  1956.  to 
January  31,  1957,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  exp>endltures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departmenU  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
lelmbursable  services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1957. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  SlOO,- 
833.34,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
♦und  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  OT^dAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  for  adopting  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  one  previously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore making  a  motion  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another 
measure.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  for  the  fine  service 
rendered  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoniy),  and  particularly  expresses 
their  views  with  reference  to  the  appro- 
priations for  these  two  subcommittees, 
in  connection  with  the  matters  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  presented  to  this 
body  today. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  very,  very 
generous. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  THE   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1405,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  155. 

i 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danixl  in  the  chair).  The  resolution 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbqislativx  Clkkk.  Calendar  No. 
1405,  Senate  Resolution  155,  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  investigate  certain  matters,  and 
authorizing  expenditures  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  155)  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  in- 
vestigate certain  matters,  and  author- 
izing expenditures  therefor,  which  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  without  amendment, 
and  subsequently  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  brief  statement  to  make  in  ex- 
planation of  the  resolution. 

On  January  5,  1956.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI  and  I  submitted 
Senate  Resolution  1.55.  The  resolution 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
January  10.  It  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion on  January  16. 

For  many  years  resolutions  similar  to 
this  have  been  approved  on  an  annual 
basis  for  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  The  amount  of  $100,000 
would  be  used  because  of  our  need  to 
obtain  additional  personnel  to  supple- 
ment the  regular  permanent  staff  of  the 
committee  and  to  cover  other  expenses 
incident  to  exercising  our  committee  re- 
spmnsibilities. 

The  workload  of  the  committee  is  ex- 
tremely heavy,  as  can  be  shown  by  this 
summary:  During  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  there  were  150  working  days. 
The  Senate  was  in  session  105  days,  and 
this  committee  or  one  of  its  subcommit- 
tees was  engaged  in  hearings  or  executive 
sessions  on  91  ddys.  Many  of  those 
hearings  or  executive  sessions  were  car- 
ried on  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
This  is  exclusive  of  conference  commit- 
tee sessions.  This  workload  has  made  it 
necessary  to  operate  primarily  through 
subcommittees,  and  this,  in  turn,  has  re- 
quired a  large  staff. 

We  anticipate  a  workload  at  least  as 
heavy,  and  possibly  heavier,  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Practically  every  ma- 
jor legislative  matter  handled  by  the 
committee  during  the  last  session  will 
have  to  be  handled  again  at  this  ses- 
sion. In  addition,  we  shall  have  many 
new  studies,  whicli  may  or  may  not  re- 
sult in  legislative  proposals.  Some  of 
them  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  administration's  depressed 
areas  bill,  which  has  been  referred  to 
our  committee. 

Second.  A  study  of  Government  poli- 
cies toward  industrial  dispersal,  which 
has  been  proposed  by  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Third.  Newsprint  shortages. 

Fourth.  The  Increase  in  volume  of  in- 
stallment credit. 

Fifth.  Federal  disaster  Insurance. 

Sixth.  Extension  of  export  controls. 


Seventh.  A  proposal  to  guarantee  ex- 
ports against  certain  pohtical  risks. 

Eighth.  A  proposal  to  permit  commer- 
cial banks  to  deal  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment revenue  bonds. 

Ninth.  Bank  mergers. 

Tenth.  Steel  shortage. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  matters 
which  grew  out  of  last  year's  study  of 
the  stock  market  are  still  pending,  and 
we  hope  they  may  be  continued.  Some 
of  these  relate  to  corporate  proxy  con- 
tests, institutional  investments,  so-called 
penny  stocks,  and  fraudulent  sales  by 
Canadians  to  United  States  citizens. 

These  are,  as  I  say,  in  addition  to  leg- 
islative proposals  which  were  handled 
by  the  committee  in  the  last  session,  and 
which  must  be  handled  again,  such  as 
amendments  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  banking  legislation,  savings  and 
loan  legislation,  rubber  and  tin  legisla- 
tion. Federal  Reserve  policies  legislation, 
securities  legislation,  and  nominations. 

These  matters,  of  course,  are  extreme- 
ly complex.  I  should  think  that  our 
committee's  Jurisdiction  encompa.sses 
some  of  the  most  difBcult  matters  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  This,  of  course, 
increases  our  need  for  expert  staff  as« 
sistance. 

The  amount  we  are  requesting  is  the 
same  as  that  which  the  Senate  author- 
ized last  year  under  Senate  Resolution 
23.  However,  in  actuality,  we  shall  have 
authority  to  spend  $10,000  less.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  $10,000  authori- 
zation for  housekeeping  for  the  84th 
Congress  has  now  been  exhausted,  and 
we  expect  to  pay  for  these  expenses  out 
of  the  $100,000  fund  under  Senate  Res- 
olution 155. 

As  of  January  31, 1956  our  unexpended 
balance  under  our  previous  resolution 
was  $17,648  85.  However,  approximately 
$6,400  of  this  amount  may  t>e  paid  out 
as  reimbursable  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  special  research  work,  thus 
leaving  a  balance  of  $11,248.55. 

Last  week  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllehderI  stated  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  had  43  em- 
ployees. This  is  incorrect,  as  the  Sen- 
ator later  stated.  The  committee  has 
24  employees,  plus  3  on  loan  from  other 
agencies,  making  a  total  of  27.  This  in- 
cludes all  the  employees  on  the  regular 
committee  staff,  under  the  housing 
resolution,  and  under  the  resolution 
preceding  the  one  which  we  are  now 
considering.  The  budget  under  this 
resolution  calls  for  employment  of  9 
persons.  The  budget  for  the  housing 
resolution  would  provide  for  11.  These, 
with  the  regular  committee  staff  of  10. 
make  a  total  of  30. 

Last  week  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KnowlandI  referred  to  the  expen- 
ditures last  year  as  compared  to  those 
of  the  83d  Congress.  So  far  as  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  is  con- 
cerned, our  total  expenditures  last  year 
amounted  to  $163,246.51.  This  compares 
with  an  amount  of  $268,909.11  expended 
in  1954,  the  preceding  session  in  the  Re- 
publican 83d  Congress. 

I  certainly  think  that  the  work  of  the 
regular  committees  should  be  supported. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  there  has  been 
such  an  expansion  in  special  investiga- 
tions by  select  or  special  committees  i> 


that  TOMXU  Ol  the  refular  committees 
have  not  bad  the  atalf  which  the  volume 
of  their  work  would  Justify. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  coujrae.  the  Sen- 
ator realizes  that  the  Senate  has  already 
provided  $100,100  for  the  Slubcommittee 
on  Housing  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  SpakkmaiiI. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Yes.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  also 
realizes  that,  in  addition,  the  committee 
receives  the  standard  $111,400  allotment 
for  its  regular  staff,  which  consists  of 
4  professional  and  6  clerical  workers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Th^  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Also  a  standard 
allotment  of  $5,000  a  year  for  supplies 
in  connection  with  investigations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That|.  I  may  say, 
has  been  expended  already. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  The  commit- 
tee came  back  for  more. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  No:  we  did  not 
come  back  for  more.  We  will  take  care 
of  the  housekeeping  out  of  this  $100,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  If  thL<  resolution  is 
approved,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  will  end  up  with  more 
than  $300,000  being  aUotted  to  it  for  its 
operations  this  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  said  to  the 
Senator  that  that  is  correct.  I  do  not 
think  the  $100,000  for  hoiuslng  Is  too 
much.  Aside  from  defense,  that  is  one 
of  the  largest  programs  carried  on  by 
the  Government  today.  Of  course,  if 
we  do  not  think  we  can  afford  it,  we  can 
abandon  the  program.  The  Senator  ts 
well  aware  of  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  arose  in  connection  with  the 
Housing  Agency.  It  is  an  expensive 
agency,  and  it  requires  competent  super- 
vision. It  is  not  wise  economy  to  cut 
down  on  supervision  over  that  agency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  question 
the  necessity  for  checking  on  housing. 
I  did  not  raise  any  objection  when  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  appropriation 
came  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  men- 
tions it  I  think  it  is  a  Justifiable 
expenditure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  simply  wish  to 
point  out  the  total  amount  of  money 
which  is  allotted  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

I  notice  that  the  committee  is  divided 
Into  eight  subcommittees,  one  of  which 
is  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business. 
To  what  extent  does  tliat  conflict  with 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  headed 
by  my  good  friend  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  which  obtained  from  the 
Senate  a  little  more  than  $200,000  for 
its  operations  in  1956? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Historically  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  had  such  jurisdiction.  The  Small 
Business  Administration,  which,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  is  a  sort  of  successor  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
was  created  by  the  Congress.  It  is  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  separate 
committee,  or  to  comment  on  the  sepa- 
rate Small  Business  Cominittee.    How- 


erer.  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  had  this  Jurisdiction  for 
many  years.  This  activity  does  not  con- 
stitute a  very  large  part  d  the  commit- 
tee's remxxislbUity.  However,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  also  small 
business  industries  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  are  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee,  and  require  our 
attention. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  la  it  not  true  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
has  no  legislative  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
legislative  Jurisdiction  is  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  the  Senator  has  stated,  this  par- 
ticular subcommittee  is  a  small  sub- 
committee, and  no  special  funds  are 
requested  for  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  No  investi- 
gations are  being  undertaken. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  $100,000  which 
is  being  requested  is  to  take  care  of  all 
the  subcommittees. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  the 
major  responsibiUties  of  the  committee 
are  very  extensive.  In  connection  with 
the  banking  system  of  the  country,  a 
great  many  questions  are  constantly 
arising  in  that  field,  involving  such  sub- 
jects as  bank  mergers  and  others.  At 
present,  there  is  on  the  calendar  a  highly 
controversial  bill,  namely,  the  bank 
holding  compsmy  bilL  Last  year  we 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  It.  We  are 
still  conducting  hearings  on  it  That 
is  an  iUustraticm  of  one  of  the  major 
fields. 

Already  at  this  session  we  have  dealt 
with  the  rubber  biU.  The  rubber  biU 
is  an  illustration  of  the  technical  nature 
of  many  of  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  which  we  must 
have  competent  staff  members  who 
understand  such  subjects,  if  we  are 
properly  to  perform  our  task.  Of 
course,  we  could  get  along  with  $5,000, 
but  that  would  only  mean  that  we  would 
not  do  anything,  and  the  activity  of  the 
committee  would  be  turned  over  entirely 
to  the  executive.  This  body  could  not 
perform  its  function.  If  we  are  prop- 
erly to  perform  our  function,  we  must 
have  adequately  trained  personneL 

I  think  we  have  an  excellent  staff. 
We  could  let  them  go,  but  in  the  long 
run  w^  would  be  sacrificing  the  welfare 
of  the  country  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  It  not  be 
well  to  natne  some  of  the  special  func- 
tions which  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
all  of  which  entaa  expense?  For  ex- 
ample. I  refer  to  the  stockmarket  hear- 
ings and  the  hearings  conducted  with 
respect  to  the  securities  market 

Mr.  ELXiENDER.  The  committee  ob- 
tained a  seiMurate  appropriation  of  $50.- 
000  for  that  purpose,  as  I  recalL 


Ifr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  paid  for 
out  of  this  same  appropriation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  taken  out 
of  this  same  appropriation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Out  of  this  ap- 
propriation, about  $50,000  was  q;>ent  on 
those  headings.  I  hai^ien  to  believe  that 
they  were  very  beneficial.  At  that  time 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  increased  its 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  stodc- 
market  I  think  the  hearings  had  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  market,  and 
helped  to  create  the  stability  which  we 
still  enjoy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  hearings  were 
rather  extensive. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    They  were. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  develop  one 
further  point.  More  recently,  following 
the  floods  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Northwest,  were  not  rather  extensive 
hearings  held,  which  could  not  have 
been  held  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
availability  of  this  special  fund? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  occurred  during  the  re- 
cess. If  we  had  not  had  this  apprepria^ 
tion  last  year,  we  could  not  have  held  the 
hearings,  which  were  demanded  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this 
body.  Senators  from  Connecticut.  New 
York,  and  Oregon,  were  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  We  could  not 
have  held  those  hearings  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  availability  of  this  fund. 
That  is  where  s<xne  of  the  money  has 
gone.  We  are  still  holding  hearings  on 
that  subject. 

That  is  an  illustration  of  an  extremely 
difBcult  subject.  We  need  the  very  best 
advice  we  can  possibly  get  in  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation  in  that  field.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  develop  satisfactory  legislation  or 
not. 

Mr.  EUiENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Reverting  to  the 
sum  which  was  appropriated  to  hold  the 
hearings  on  the  stock  market,  as  I  recall, 
the  year  before  this  sum  was  asked  for, 
the  committee  had  a  special  appropri- 
ation of  $50,000,  and  the  argument  was 
made  that  airother  $50,000  was  needed 
to  investigate  the  stock  market,  and 
thereby  the  appropriation  was  increased 
to  $100,000.  Now  that  the  Senator  has 
completed  his  investigation  of  the  stock 
exchange,  why  should  he  continue  to  ask 
for  the  full  $100,000?  Why  does  he  not 
reduce  his  request  to  $50,000,  the  amount 
he  received  before?  During  the  second 
session  of  the  83d  Congress,  that  was  the 
amotmt  the  committee  received.  The 
great  trouble,  I  find,  is  that  once  a  com- 
mittee gets  a  special  appropriation  for  1 
year,  it  does  not  willixigly  give  it  up  the 
next  year.  If  the  Senator  will  look  back 
to  Senate  Resolution  248  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, second  session,  be  will  note  that 
his  c<»nmittee  received  $50,000  in  addi- 
tional funds.  Under  Senate  Resolution 
42.  84th  Congress,  first  session,  his  com- 
mittee was  given  $50,000.  Of  that 
amount,  $27,000  was  carried  over. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  shows  how 
careful  we  are  in  spending  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand,  hot 
my  good  friend  is  going  beyond  the 
origiiud  $50,000  asked  for  and  received 
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In  prior  years.  Just  because  his  com- 
mittee received  $100,000  last  year,  which 
Included  $50,000  to  investigate  the  stock 
exchange,  he  returns  this  year  and  asks 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  received 
last  year  for  a  special  job.  There  is  no 
effort  being  made  to  cut  back.  That  is 
why  I  would  suggest,  inasmuch  as  his 
committee  has  completed  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  stock  exchange,  that  my  good 
friend  should,  at  least,  be  willing  to  re- 
duce this  year's  request  to  the  amoimt 
that  was  originally  made  available, 
namely.  $50,000. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  last  year  we  received  $100,000,  and 
last  year's  total  was  $163,246.  The  pre- 
ceding year  it  was  $268,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  committee 
undertook  a  housing  investigation  that 
year. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  housing  In- 
Testigation  is  included  in  both  figures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator's  com- 
mittee had  $200,000.  He  had  $100,000 
for  housing  and  $100,000  for  investi- 
gations, making  $200,000. 

I  would  not  urge  any  objection  to  the 
committee  receiving  this  year  the  same 
amoxint  of  money  that  it  received  in  the 
past,  less  the  special  amount  of  $50,000 
received  last  year  with  which  to  conduct 
the  investigation  of  the  stock  exchange. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Would  it  appeal 
to  the  Senator  more  if  we  were  to  say 
that  we  need  more  money  for  the  new 
matters  that  come  up?  For  instance, 
there  is  disaster  insurance,  which  is  a 
very  complicated  matter,  a  new  subject. 
The  Senator  cannot  tie  the  appropria- 
tions down  in  the  way  he  suggests.  The 
emphasis  shifts  from  year  to  year. 
Last  jrear  there  was  a  stock  market  in- 
vestigation. This  year  we  have  the  sub- 
ject of  newsprint  shortage.  That  has 
developed  recently,  and  we  are  asked  to 
look  into  it.  to  determine  if  something 
cannot  be  done  about  it.  Then  there  is 
disaster  insurance,  in  connection  with 
which  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  pressure. 
Then  there  is  the  Installment  credit  mat- 
ter, which  the  President  has  mentioned. 
He  has  asked  the  Federal  Reserve  to  look 
into  it.  Our  committee  will  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
writing  any  proposed  legislation  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  certainly  beheve 
that  the  Senator's  committee  is  one  of 
the  most  important  committees  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  the  com- 
mittee the  money  its  chairman  requests. 
The  investigation  of  bank  mergers, 
which  the  Senator  has  so  ably  under- 
taken, will  have  to  go  further,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  need  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  Senator's  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  I 
suppose  he  has  been  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  2  years  we  have 
been  ex[>orting  more  gold  than  has  come 
into  this  country.  That  subject  needs 
the  continuing  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor's committee.  I  realize  that  this 
country  is  no  longer  on  the  gold  stand- 
ard, but  there  is  a  relationship,  I  am 


sure,  between  gold  and  our  currency. 
Could  the  Senator  explain  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  Is 
quite  correct.  Our  constant  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  of 
the  banking  system  of  the  country  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
committee.  That  is  directly  related  to 
the  whole  question  of  the  stability  of  our 
economy.  It  is  another  aspect  of  the 
whole  picture  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  a  part  of  what  we  were  concerned 
with  in  our  investigation  of  the  stock 
exchange.  In  that  connection,  we  were 
not  Interested  merely  in  the  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  but, 
rather,  how  the  whole  situation  was  re- 
lated to  our  economy  and  its  stability. 

The  same  consideration  applies  to  the 
gold  supply.  It  is  an  indicator  with  re- 
gard to  our  balance  of  payments,  our 
export-import  policies,  our  tariff  policies, 
and  so  forth.  Eventually  it  affects  the 
stability  of  our  whole  economy. 

That  is  extremely  important.  Such  a 
study  requires  competent  people.  We 
caiuiot  hire  hacks  to  study  this  subject, 
because  the  subject  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  and  to  present,  and  to  ex- 
plain what  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator's  committee  will  have  much 
more  work  to  do  along  that  line. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Perhaps  the  pres- 
sure on  our  supply  of  gold  will  increase 
during  the  next  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Let  us  consider  for 
example  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  International  Bank.  Matters  relat- 
ing to  those  institutions  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  committee.  Those 
matters  are  extremely  important. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  They  are  highly 
technical,  too. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  Is  correct. 
Those  institutions  are  constantly  ex- 
panding in  their  operations,  and  they 
need  sympathetic  understanding  and 
consultation  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  did  not  begin  to  exhaust  the 
subjects  which  come  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  Senator's  committee  can 
get  along  with  the  small  amount  he  asks 
for.  The  whole  subject  of  the  gold  re- 
serve is  tied  in  with  our  national  de- 
fense. Undoubtedly  we  should  have  a 
proper  study  made  of  what  the  situa- 
tion is  with  respect  to  any  change  in 
the  price  of  gold.  It  certainly  will  not 
help  the  farmer  if  we  have  a  revalua- 
tion of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments.  He  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. There  is  another  aspect  to  this 
matter.  If  our  standing  committees  are 
scaled  down  and  are  unable  to  do  their 
work,  then  of  course  there  is  created 
such  a  situation  that  SF>ecial  investiga- 
tions have  to  be  made  by  special  com- 
mittees, with  a  large  appropriation  being 
given  to  them  every  2  weeks.  We  think 
nothing  of  spending  2  or  3  or  4  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  Investigations  of 
that  kind.    Yet  we  think  nothing  of  cut- 


ting down  support  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee, whose  primary  resiwnsibllity  is 
to  prevent  the  development  of  abuses. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  Only  a  few  years  ago  we  had 
in  reserve  50  percent  of. the  world's  sup- 
ply of  gold.  We  are  losing  that.  Our 
gold  reserve  Is  decreasing  every  year. 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  much  ol  our 
goM  is  earmarked  for  other  nations  and 
that  they  can  take  possession  of  it  at 
any  time,  and  is  there  not  also  the  dan- 
ger that  we  may  get  below  the  necessary 
reserve  of  gold  required  to  maintain  the 
value  of  the  dollar? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  At  the  present 
time  our  currency  is  sound,  but  an  in- 
crease in  the  export  movement  of  gold 
would  be  dangerous,  of  course. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Especially  If  there 
were  to  be  an  international  emergency 
or  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  that, 
as  always,  my  good  friend  from  Arkansas 
can  find  good  subjects  for  special  investi- 
gations. He  never  seems  to  run  out  of 
them.  However,  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  that  for  3  successive  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  82d  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, his  committee  was  able  to  operate 
efficiently  with  $50,000  additional  each 
year,  but  in  the  first  session  of  the  84th 
Congress  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  amount  by  $50,000,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  a  special  .situation, 
namely,  the  investigation  of  the  stock 
market  In  New  York.  A  total  of  $100,000 
was  asked  for  that  year — last  year.  This 
work  has  been  now  completed.  However, 
it  seems  that  because  the  Senator  asked 
for  $100,000  and  received  $100,000  last 
year,  he  now  returns  and  asks  for  the 
same  amount  for  this  year. 

It  demonstrates  the  fact  that  once  a 
request  is  made  and  approved  for  a  cer- 
tain amount,  the  same  request  is  made  in 
succeeding  years,  and  there  is  no  end  to 
it.  This  is  just  another  example  of  how, 
once  a  committee  makes  a  start  and 
obtains  a  certain  amount  of  money  for 
special  investigatior\s.  that  amount  is 
asked  for  year  after  year,  whether  or  not 
the  same  special  circumstances  prevail 
in  succeeding  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  gen- 
eralizes. I  do  not  wish  my  silence  to  be 
accepted  as  affirmation  of  what  he  says. 
I  could  cite,  for  example,  a  special  ap- 
propriation our  committee  received,  for 
a  study  of  the  RFC.  That  study  was 
completed,  and  the  subcommittee  ceased 
to  function.  There  are  occasions  when 
that  happens. 

If  the  stock  market  Investigation  were 
the  only  investigation  conducted  by  the 
committee,  there  would  be  some  force 
to  the  Senator's  argument:  but  what 
does  he  propose  to  do  about  the  study 
of  the  very  complex  question  of  disaster 
insurance?  There  Is  no  denial  of  the 
pressure  for  it.  Everyone  agrees  the 
investigation  should  be  conducted.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  time  and 
effort  involved  would  be  as  great  as  that 
Involved  in  the  study  of  the  farm  bill, 
because  there  is  no  precedent  for  It  ex- 


cept the  wartime  type  of  insurance.  It 
is  an  example  of  a  new  thing  which  takes 
the  place  of  an  old  thing. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  our  Oov- 
ernment  has  constantly  been  showing  an 
expansion.  Our  troubles  and  our  bus- 
inesses are  not  getting  any  less.  There 
are  more  activities  and  our  expenses  are 
greater.  Fortunately,  our  national  in- 
come is  greater,  or  we  would  have  been 
bankrupt  by.  this  time.  I  think  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  do  not  grow  less  by  the 
year.  I  suspect  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  spent  mbre  money 
in  the  hearings  this  year  than  was  spent 
In  the  year  before,  and  the  chances  are 
it  will  spend  more  next  yeaij. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  of 
which  I  am  chairman  did  spend  more  in 
hearings,  but  we  did  not  employ  a  corps 
of  special  Investigators,  as  other  com- 
mittees have  done.  As  I  pointed  out 
last  week,  my  committee  la  entitled  to 
select  4  professional  assistant,  but  we 
have  been  able  to  get  by  with  1.  We 
have  only  3  clerical  assistants  instead 

of  6. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  has 
a  very  fine  committee,  which  operates  in 
the  restricted  field  of  agridultuie,  as 
compared  with  the  Banking  and  Cxir- 
rency  Committee  which  covets  a  great 
many  fields. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  comn^ittee  cov- 
ers a  great  many  subjects. 

Mr.  FL'LBRIOHT.  And  the  sugar  bill 
which  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
Senator's  committee  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  wish  it  had  been 
referred  to  my  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  Prlesldent.  I 
think  the  record  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  been  a  good 
one.  I  believe  its  responsibilities  have 
been  adequately  discharged.  In  my  best 
judgment,  the  points  which  we  present 
are  good  ones.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
committee   amendment  will   be   stated. 

The  amendment  was  on  page  2.  line  14. 
after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  first  time,  to  insert  "prior." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  10. 
to  strike  out  "February"  and  Insert 
"March",  and  in  line  20.  on  page  2.  to 
strike  out  "$100,000  ',  and  insert  "$91.- 
667  67." 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.      The 

,  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  155) .  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  U  authorized  under  aec- 
tlons  134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to^ 

(1)  banking  and  currency  generally; 


(2)  financial  aid  to  oommero*  and  In- 
dxutry: 

(3)  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem.  Including 
monetary  and  credit  poUcles; 

(4)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(5)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  tiie  dol- 
lar: 

(6)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and  serv- 
ices; 

(7)  securities  and  exchange  regulation: 
and 

(8)  disaster  insurance  or  indemnity. 

Szc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  March  1.  1956,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1957,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimburs- 
able services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $91.- 
667.67,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


SENATE  DOCUMENT  ENTITLED 
"HOW  TO  OBTAIN  BIRTH  CER- 
TIFICATES' 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1394,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  144. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  144)  to  print  as  a  Senate  document 
a  revised  edition  of  a  document  entitled 
"How  To  Obtain  Birth  Certificates." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  144)  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  revision  of  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "How  To  Obtain  Birth  Certifi- 
cates" (H.  Doc.  No.  821,  77th  Cong.),  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library  of 
Congress,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


GIFT  OF  WORLD  WAR  H  PAINTINGS 
TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1507,  H.  R. 
8101. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  CHiir  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  8101) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  give  25  World  War  n  paintings  to  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  B(r.  President,  this 
proposed  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  transfer  to  the 


Government  of  New  Zealand,  without 
compensation  therefor,  25  German  war 
paintings  depicting  New  Zealand  troops 
in  World  War  II.  The  proposal  would 
not  authorize  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds  of  the  United  States  to  aetray  any 
costs  of  transportation  or  handling  inci- 
dent to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
paintings^  to  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  not 
involve  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  8101)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

EXTENSION  OF  AID  TO   CIVIL  AIR 
PATROL 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1506,  Senate 
bill  1135. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1135)  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish civil  air  patrol  as  a  civilian  auxiliary 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  extend  aid  to  Civil  Air  Patrol  in  fulfill- 
ment of  Its  objectives,  and  for  other 
purposes  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  bill  which  came  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  without  objection 
from  either  side  of  the  table.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act  to 
senior  members  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
who  .are  injured  or  disabled,  and  to  the 
survivors  of  those  who  are  killed  while 
engaged  in  activities  authorized  by  the 
Air  Force  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States. 

Eligibility  for  benefit  under  this  bill 
would  be  made  retroactive  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  in  1941, 
but  payments  based  on  entitlement  to 
FECA  benefits  would  be  authorized  only 
after  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 
No  retroactive  payments,  however,  are 
authorized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1135)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  ap- 
proved May  26.  1948  (62  Stat.  274).  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  Civil  Air  Patrol  as  a 
civilian  auxiliary  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  extend  aid  to  Clvtl  Air  Patrol 
In  the  fulfillment  of  its  objectives,  and  for 
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other  pxirposes,"  U  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sbc.  3.  (a>  Volunteer  clrlUan  members 
of  Civil  Air  Patrol,  except  Civil  Air  Patrol 
cadeU.  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  Pederal  employees'  Compen- 
eaUon  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  'employee'  as  defined  In 
section  40  of  that  act.  and  the  provisions 
of  that  act  shall  apply  to  them  In  all  respects, 
subject  to  the  remaining  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  In  the  administration  of  that  act  In 
such  cases  the  following  shall  apply:  (1) 
The  monthly  pay  of  such  members  for  tJ\o 
purpose  of  computing  compensation  for 
disability  or  death  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
•300;  and  (2)  as  applied  to  such  members, 
the  term  'performance  of  duty.'  as  used  In 
that  act.  shall  mean  only  active  service,  and 
travel  to  and  from  such  service,  rendered 
In  performance  or  support  of  operational 
missions  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  under  di- 
rection of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  under  written  authorization  by  con\- 
petent  authority  covering  a  specific  assign- 
ment  and  prescribing  a  time  limit  for  such 
assignment. 

"(e)  When  a  claim  Is  filed,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  his  designee  may  Inform  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  his  designee, 
who  shall  advise,  if  so  requested,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  concerning  the  facts  with 
respect  to  the  injury.  Including  the  question 
whether  at  the  time  of  injury  the  member 
of  the  patrol  was  rendering  service,  or  en- 
gaged In  travel  to  or  from  such  service,  in 
perfonnance  or  support  of  an  operational 
mission  of  the  patrol:  Provided.  That  this 
•hall  not  be  constriied  to  dispense  with  the 
reports  of  the  member's  immediate  superior 
required  under  section  24.  or  other  reports 
agreed  upon  under  section  28a  of  that  act. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  st\all 
be  applicable  as  of  May  20.  1941.  in  the  cases 
of  members  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  as  it 
existed  under  and  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  8757  of  May  20.  1941.  as  amended  by 
KxccuUve  Order  9134  of  April  15.  1942.  and 
Executive  Order  9339  of  April  29.  1943:  Fro- 
vided.  That  the  time  limitations  in  that  act. 
In  respect  to  notice  of  injury  and  claim  for 
compensation,  shall  not  begin  to  run  until 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act:  Provided 
pirther.  That  no  benefits  under  that  act  shall 
•ccrue  or  be  payable  in  any  case  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  this  act.  but 
this  provision  shall  not  bar  the  payment  or 
reimbursement  of  medical  and  other  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  sections  9  and  11  of 
that  act,  if  not  otherwise  paid  or  furnished 
by  the  United  States:  Provided  tvrther. 
That,  with  respect  to  services  rendered  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  act.  the  term  'per- 
formance of  duty.'  as  used  in  that  act.  shall 
mean  only  active  service,  and  travel  to  and 
from  such  service,  rendered  In  performance 
or  support  of  operational  missions  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  under  direction  of  the 
Olllce  of  Civilian  Defense,  the  Department 
of  tpe  Army  (War>.  including  the  Army  Air 
Foriea,  or  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  entitlement 
of  any  person  to  receive  benefits  from  the 
United' States  under  any  other  provision  of 
law  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act  for  an  injury  or  death  for  which 
benefits  are  authorized  by  this  act  Is  hereby 
terminated. 

•Sic.  4.  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  confer  military  or  veteran  status 
upon  any  person." 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  XJNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o  clock  noon 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  SPECIAL  COMMTTTFE  TO 
INVESTIGATE  CORRUPT  PRAC- 
TICES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  distintjuished  minority  leader  and 
of  other  Senators. 

For  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  I  am  about 
to  submit  a  resolution  in  which  I  think 
the  Senate  has  a  vital  interest.  I  shall 
ask  that  the  clerk  read  the  resolution 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  so  that 
it  may  appear  at  the  proper  place  in  the 
Record.  When  the  resolution  has  been 
read,  I  shall  ask  that  it  go  over,  under 
the  rule. 

For  the  further  Information  of  the 
Senate,  it  is  expected  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  tomorrow  on  the  international 
convention  to  facilitate  the  in^portation 
of  commercial  samples  and  advertising 
material,  but  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  resolution  I  am  about  to  submit  will 
be  laid  l)efore  the  Senate  in  the  momin« 
hour,  since  it  will  go  over,  under  the  rule. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  now  submit  the  resolution,  and 
ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  special  conunlttee  which  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  investigate  the  subject  cf 
attempts  to  influence  improperly  or  Illegally 
the  Senate  or  any  Member  thereof.  throTi^h 
campaign  contributions,  political  activities, 
lobbying,  or  any  and  all  other  activities  or 
practices. 

Six;.  2.  (a)  The  special  committee  shall 
consist  of  8  members  to  be  appointed  k)y  the 
Vice  President,  4  each  from  the  majority  and 
minority  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  shall, 
at  its  first  meeting,  to  be  called  by  the  Vice 
President,  select  a  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointments. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  special  conunlttee  shall 
report  to  the  Senate  by  January  31.  1957. 
and  shall  Include  In  Ita  report  specific  rec- 
ommendations ( I)  to  Improve  and  modernize 
the  Federal  election  laws:  (3)  to  Improve 
and  strengthen  the  Pederal  Corrupt  Practice* 
Act.  the  Hatch  Act.  the  Federal  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act.  and  related  laws;  and  (3) 
to  insure  appropriate  administrative  action 
In  connection  with  all  persons,  organUatlons, 
aseodations,  or  corporations  believed  to  be 
guilty  of  wrongdoing  punishable  by  law. 


(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  Its  report  the  ape- 
clal  committee  shall  cense  to  exist. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Pnr  the  purposes  of  this  mo- 
lutlon  the  special  committee  Is  anthorteed 
to  (1)  make  soch  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate;  (2)  hold 
such  hearings:  O)  alt  and  act  at  such  Umca 
and  places  during  the  seaaiijna.  races—,  and 
adJouTiuueiit  periods  of  the  bcuate;  (4)  re- 
quire by  subpcna  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  production  of 
such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments; (5)  admin l.'«ter  aruch  oaths:  (6)  take 
such  taatlmony  either  orally  or  by  depost- 
tion:  (7)  employ  on  a  temporary  basis  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaautants  aad 
conaultanta.  and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  executave  dcpartn^iit  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Conunlttee  on  Roles  and 
Administration,  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  rrecuttre-branch  personnel  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

(b)  ftw  the  purpoM  of  taking  teattmony 
the  ifMCtal  cnmmlttea  may  provide  that 
fewer  than  6  but  not  laas  than  S  membera 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  providing  that 
both  the  majority  aiMl  minwrlty  are  repre- 
sented. 

Sec.  5  The  expenditures  authorised  by 
this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $350,000  and 
shall  be  paid  upon  voochers  algned  by  tiM 
chairman  of  the  special  committee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  HUr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair).  Under  the 
rule,  the  resolution  will  go  over. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  I  shall  make  a  detailed  statement, 
at  the  apiTropTiate  time  tomorrow,  ex- 
plaining the  resolution,  the  various  pro- 
vi.sions  K  contains,  arKl  the  reasons 
the  IT  for. 

I  should  like  to  say  only  a  few  words 
at  this  time.  The  question  has  been 
a.^ked  mhether  or  not  the  January  31, 
1957.  date  means  that  will  hi  the  earliest 
date  of  any  report.  The  date  on  which 
the  committee  will  exph'e.  imless  ex- 
tended, will  be  January  31.  1957. 

It  is  anticipated,  contemplated,  and 
hoped  that  the  committee  can  organize 
as  soon  a.«!  the  present  select  committee 
makes  Its  nport.  and  proceed  diligently, 
on  a  full-time  basis,  to  make  its  Investi- 
gation and  studies,  and  from  time  to 
time,  and  certainly  during  this  session, 
file  interim  report."?  and  make  recommcu- 
dations,  and  pcrhajjs  cause  to  be  intro- 
duced for  consideration  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  Question? 

AMij«»iasNT   or   azNATS   asaoLunoM    aas 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  I  sbaU  yield 
in  a  nxMBent. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oeorpia  (Mr.  axoBCSl. 
chairman  of  the  select  committee.  I  ask 
luianlmous  con.sent  to  submit  a  resolu- 
tion which  wotild  amend  Senate  resolu- 
tion 205.  That  resolution  provides  for 
an  expiration  date  of  March  1.  The 
resolution  I  submit  would  change  the 
date  to  March  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  218).  as  follows: 

Re*olv*d.  That  Senate  Resolution  305. 
agreed  to  February  7.  19M,  astabUahlng  a 
select  committee  to  Investigate  efforts  to  in- 
fluence the  vote  of  Senator  Cass,  al  South 
Dakota,  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended 


by  striking  out  In  section  8  thereof  "March 
1.  1056"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ICareh 
lb.  IBM- 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion I  have  just  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  218)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Now  I  jrleld 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  a  question. 
As  a  part  of  one  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  there  now  exists  a 
standing  Sut>committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  within  whose  Jurisdiction,  as 
I  understand  it,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  a  matter  of  this  character  ordi- 
narily falls. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  yield  at  that 
point.  I  think  he  is  not  entirely 
correct.  Only  a  portion  of  that  matter 
could  \x  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
subcommittee.  For  Instance,  that  sub- 
committee has  no  Jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters ari.sinp;  under  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  Legislation  affecting  that  subject 
would  go  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  Privileges  and  Elections 
Subcommittee  has  no  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Lobbying  Act.  That  subject  would 
go  before  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  reason  for  creating  the  special 
committee  is  to  keep  four  committees 
from  doing  work  which  one  committee 
can  do,  and  which  committee  it  is  hoped 
will  comprise  some  of  the  finest  minds 
and  brains  and  some  of  the  best  men 
from  all  four  of  the  committees  men- 
tioned. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, of  course,  would  be  responsible 
for  presenting  any  recommendations 
which  the  special  committee  might  find 
necessary  in  the  field  of  lobbying  and 
lobbying  legislation.  Of  course,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
may  want  to  conduct  its  own  hearings 
after  the  special  committee  makes  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  matters  relating  to  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, may  want  to  cover  that. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  specific  Jurisdiction  over 
Federal  elections  and  campaigns,  and  it 
has  delegated  that  function  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  committee 
Is  to  Incorporate  all  those  matters  for 
the  Jurisdiction  of  one  committee.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  draw  Senators  from 
all  those  committees.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  membership  will  be  confined 
only  to  those  members,  but  It  is  hoped 
to  have  at  least  one  member  from  each 
of  those  committees,  so  that  we  can  ex- 
pect them  to  say,  "Here  is  what  we  expect 
to  have  done." 

It  is  not  the  Intention  to  have  the 
special  committee  displace  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  at  all.  That 


committee  will  be  supreme  in  the  field 
of  legislation  affecting  lobbying.  Under 
the  Reorganization  Act,  no  other  com- 
mittee has  that  Jurisdiction. 

The  majority  leader  has  had  submitted 
to  him  three  separate  legal  opinions  on 
these  questions. 

I  repeat,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
Jurisdiction  over  matters  arising  under 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  ignore  lobby- 
ing, and  give  no  attention  to  corrupt 
practices,  if  it  ts  not  concerned  with 
strengthening  the  election  laws  or  other 
related  acts,  the  Senate  could  confine 
the  matter  to  1  committee  or  1  sub- 
committee ;  but  because  the  whole  ques- 
tion has  been  raised,  and  because  the 
attention  of  the  country  has  been  ar- 
rested by  the  so-called  Case  incident.  I 
will  say  to  my  friend  that  the  special 
committee  will  have  the  authority,  for 
instance,  to  go  into  any  of  these  matters 
which  may  l>e  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Labor  Committee,  involving,  for  ex- 
ample, provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Act,  and  the  committee  properly 
might  want  to  propose  an  amendment 
affecting  conventions  or  elections  af- 
fected thereby.  The  Senate  could  have 
4  or  5  separate  committees  looking  into 
those  questions. 

It  was  felt  by  those  who  had  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Democratic  policy  committee, 
and  the  minority  leader,  and  I  think 
every  member  on  the  minority  side.  that, 
rather  than  have  4  or  5  committees  going 
off  in  all  directions,  seeking  perhaps 
the  sensational  instead  of  substantial, 
it  would  be  the  wiser  and  more  prudent 
course  if  the  Senate  could  trust  itself — 
and  we  certainly  think  we  can — to  pick 
out  eight  of  the  best  Members  of  this 
body  and  have  them  operate  in  a  bipar- 
tisan atmosphere,  and  dedicate  them- 
selves to  uncovering  any  wrongdoing  of 
any  kind,  with  a  view  to  accomplishing 
something  constructive  and  perhaps 
bring  up  to  date  our  archaic  election 
laws,  the  Pederal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
and  the  Lobbying  Act. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  For  the  7  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as 
I  know  there  have  been  only  two  select 
committees  appointed  for  purposes  that 
have  had  any  relation  to  a  situation  of 
this  kind.  One  was  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  censure  resolution  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

At  that  time  I  believed,  and  I  think 
I  was  right,  there  was  no  committee  of 
the  Senate  which  was  authorized  to  go 
into  such  a  charge  against  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  That  was  the  first  case  of 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committed. 
The    second    case    was    in    connection 

with 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator.  There  were  commit- 
tees that  had  Jurisdiction.  It  was  de- 
termined by  the  leadership  at  that  time, 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Senator  from  Texas,  that 
the  fairer  and  better  procedure  was  to 
have  a  bipartisan  committee  go  into  the 
matter;  but  existing  committees  had 
jurisdiction. 


Mr.  LEHMAN.  At  the  time  I  under- 
stood that  one  of  the  reasons  given  for 
the  establishment  of  the  select  commit- 
tee was  that,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, there  was  no  ccxnmittee  having 
jurisdiction  over  a  case  of  that  sort. 

The  second  instance  of  a  select  com- 
mittee being  appointed  was  in  the  case 
with  which  we  have  been  confronted, 
namely,  the  charges  or  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  but 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  know,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  my  friend  un- 
less he  is  agreeable  to  having  me  do  so. 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  will  remember  that 
another  select  committee  was  appointed 
in  the  case  of  a  mail  cover.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  was  one  meml>er  of  that  select 
committee:  and  the  then  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Ferguson,  was  .th6  other 
member. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  do  not  recall  that, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  statement 
of  the  majority  leader  is  entirely  ac- 
curate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  will  remember  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc- 
CAK-rHy]  charged  that  a  cover  had  been 
placed  on  his  mail  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, and  he  desired  to  have  that 
matter  investigated.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  met,  and  the 
leaders  discussed  the  matter;  and  it  was 
decided  that  it  should  be  investigated, 
and  that  the  investigation  should  be 
handled  in  a  bipartisan  maimer.  The 
Republicans  were  then  in  the  majority, 
and  they  appointed  the  then  Senator 
Ferguson,  of  Michigan;  and  the  Demo- 
crats recommended  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George];  and  those  two 
Senators  made  a  very  prompt  report. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  an- 
other question.  As  he  knows,  -and  as  I 
stated  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  believe  very  strongly  that  a  vigor- 
ous, fair,  thorough,  and  nonpolitical 
investigation  should  t>e  made  of  this  en- 
tire situation.  Certainly  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  to  hear  my  friend  say 
that.  If  he  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  state- 
ment, and  to  say  to  him  that  he  has  no 
monopoly  on  the  desire  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  have  never  claimed 
to  have  a  monopoly  on  virtue,  believe  me, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  But  I  have  that  feel- 
ing, and  I  believe  that  an  investigation  Is 
necessary  for  many  reasons,  chiefly,  to 
make  It  very  clear  that  the  Senate  is  not 
going  to  puss3^oot  in  any  way  on  this 
situation,  and  will  not  attempt  to  white- 
wash anyone,  tut  will,  for  the  sake  of  iU 
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own  dignity  and  the  respect  in  which  It 
Bhoiikl  be  held  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  make  an  inveeugation  such  as  I 
believe  could  be  made  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oorx]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree  with 
the  general  statement  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  made  in  regard  to  what 
the  Senate  should  do.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  York  does  not  insinuate  that 
the  Senate  is  not  doing  it  by  means  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  did  not  read  the 
whole  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  me  state 
the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  But  what  worried  me 
particularly,  among  other  things,  was  the 
statement  which  was  carried  yesterday 
on  one  of  the  news  tickers  in  the  Senate 
lobby — and  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  do  not  believe  everything  I  read 
In  the  press  or  everything  I  see  on  the 
news  ticker — that  on  the  committee,  as  a 
part  of  it,  there  should  be.  in  addition  to 
representation  of  some  of  the  committees 
the  majority  leader  has  enumerated,  also 
representation  from  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  campaign  com- 
mittees. That  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
concern,  because  I  believe  that  if  this 
were  done,  it  would  immediately  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  nonpolitical  aspects  of 
the  investigation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
yield  at  this  point 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    I  am  glad  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should  Uke 
to  say  that  I  assume  that  the  statement 
the  Senator  from  New  York  read  is  the 
one  I  made  in  my  press  conference.  I 
think  it  was  correctly  quoted.  I  do  not 
have  the  statement  before  me  now;  but 
at  that  time  I  had  in  mind  that  if  we 
were  going  into  the  field  of  limiting  cam- 
paign contributions  and  their  amoxmt, 
and  whether  any  contributions  at  all 
should  be  made  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  whether  limits  should  be  placed  on 
contributions  in  connection  with  presi- 
dential elections  and  senatorial  elections 
and  elections  in  New  York,  Texas,  and 
other  States,  the  committee  would  want 
to  have  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  men 
who  had  had  experience  in  that  field.  To 
be  frank  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  had  in  mind  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  who  serves  on 
both  the  Democratic  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  Because  a 
Senator  serves  on  a  campaign  committee, 
I  do  not  think  he  is  automatically  dis- 
qualified from  participating  in  such  an 
Investigation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  he  is  extremely  well  qualified  to 
hear  evidence  and  reach  conclusions  and 
determine  a  course  of  action  for  this 
body. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  I  just  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  of  httle  avail  if,  after  lengthy 
hearings  and  6  or  8  months  of  work,  we 
decided  we  wanted  to  amend  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  in  this  respect,  or 
wanted  the  Senate  to  place  a  limitation 
on  campaign  contributions  and  the  oper- 
ftUons  of  campaign  committees  In  this 


respect,  and  wanted  to  have  certain  ac- 
tion taken  in  respect  to  lobbying,  if  no 
member  of  those  committees  knew  any- 
thing about  the  report  or  had  been  in  on 
the  decision  or  had  been  consulted.  My 
experience  tells  me  that  then  we  would 
have  a  report  which,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, would  merely  be  good  for  the 
Archives. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas — and,  although  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  minority  leader,  I  believe  it  also 
to  be  his  purpose — to  encompass  a  two- 
fold objective:  First  of  all.  to  ascertain 
whether  there  has  been  any  wrongdoing 
by  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  whether 
any  person  has  attempted  to  influence 
improperly  a  Member  of  the  Senate ;  and 
I  should  like  to  have  a  catchall  phrase, 
so  no  one  would  say  I  had  narrowed  it. 
We  want  such  matters  exposed  and 
brought  to  light.  Second,  we  want  the 
investigation  to  be  constructive.  We 
want  to  obtain  from  the  investigation 
some  constructive  action  which  can  be 
taken  in  the  public  interest. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  colonial 
election  procedures  in  a  jet  age.  and  we 
want  to  bring  them  up  to  date.  So 
probably  we  shall  have  to  amend  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act;  and  probably  ac- 
tion of  that  sort  will  be  taken  before  the 
special  committee  acts,  because  amend- 
ments to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  are 
now  pending  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

So  those  are  our  purposes:  First,  to 
expose  any  wrongdoing;  second,  to  have 
the  committee  submit  in  the  form  of  in- 
terim reports  any  recommendations  it 
may  make  to  strengthen  the  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  in  the  field  of 
public  elections. 

-    Mr.  LEHMAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Of  course.'I  share  the 
hope  that,  as  a  result  of  this  discussion 
and  the  unfortunate  situation  reflected 
in  the  incident  which  was  described  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  CasiI,  we  shall  take  steps, 
through  whatever  committee  may  be 
designated,  to  look  into  the  matter  and 
ascertain  the  extent  of  wrongdoing.  Of 
course,  that  must  be  the  sincere  hope  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  also  true  that  we  should 
do  everything  possible  to  bring  about  a 
necessary  and  a  very  belated  strengthen- 
ing of  our  election  laws,  which  of  course 
in  many  particulars  have  t)ecome  a 
farce. 

But  I  repeat  that  one  of  the  things 
that  caused  me  very  great  concern  on 
yesterday,  and  resulted  in  the  speech  I 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  yes- 
terday— unfortunately,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  time — was  the  fact  that  I  could 
see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  designating 
'  as  members  of  the  proposed  select  com- 
mittee, members  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  campaign  committees  of  the 
Senate,  in  their  capacity  as  members  of 
those  committees. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  That  was  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  said,  as  he 


has   stated.     It  was  recorded  on  the 
ticker  yesterday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have 
never  stated  that  there  would  be  des- 
ignated from  any  specific  committee 
any  specific  member.  I  said  it  was  hoped 
that  the  total  membership  of  the  com-' 
mittee  could  draw  upon  the  experience 
of  Senators  who  have  operated  in  these 
fields.  In  the  hope  that  we  could  obtain 
legislation  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  entire  Senate. 

I  told  the  Senator— and  I  repeat — that 
I  had  in  mind  specifically  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
GoRK).  who  is  an  experienced  member 
of  the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee.  He  was  very  active  in  the 
campaign  2  years  ano.  At  present  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  EHections.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  other  such  Members  there  would 
be  on  the  conmiittee.  but  I  rather  suspect 
that  tliere  would  be  at  least  one  other 
Member  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who 
would  either  have  served  on  the  cam- 
paign committee  or  would  have  had  ex- 
perieQ^e  ir  either  the  House  or  Senate 
on  one  of  those  committees.  I  think 
that  is  important  if  we  are  to  write  an 
entirely  new  election  code. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  majority  leader 
knows  that  I  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  him.  I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  him.  but  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
him.  I  need  not  add  that  I  also  have  a 
very  high  regard  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
who  is  now  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections.  I  feel 
that  whatever  my  course  of  action  may 
be  when  this  question  is  brought  up  for 
further  discussion  and  a  vote  tomorrow, 
it  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake  to 
designate  to  help  conduct  this  Investi- 
gation anyone  who  would  be  identified  as  . 
a  representative  of  the  campaign  com- 
mittee of  either  of  the  two  great  parties. 

I  think  we  are  trying  to  do  two 
things 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  an  interruption,  T  do 
not  wish  to  prolong  this  discussion.  We 
shall  have  all  day  tomorrow,  if  we  wish 
to  discuss  the  subject. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ator my  purpose.  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  a  question.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  disqualify  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  from  serving  on  the 
special  committee  because  he  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  members 
of  our  Senatorial  Campaisn  Committee? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  certainly  would  not 
have  him  go  on  the  committee  as  a 
representative  of  the  campaign  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No  member 
Is  appointed  as  a  representative  from 
any  campaign  committee.  Members 
with  experience  on  the  various  commit- 
tees will  represent  the  Senate.  They  will 
not  represent  any  committee.  However,  / 
their  service  on  various  committees  will 
contribute  to  the  collective  wtsdom  which 
will  bring  about  a  Judgment  which  I 
hope  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  full  confidence 


in  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  Jiist  as 
he  has. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  not 
what  I  asked.  I  asked  if  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  should  be  disqtialified 
because  he  is  at  present  serving  on  the 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  be  eminently 
qualified  to  serve  on  this  committee  ax 
the  chairman  of  the  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions Subcommittee.  Indeed  I  can  think 
of  no  one  I  would  rather  see  both  on 
the  committee  and  presiding  over  it. 
But  I  do  not  think  Senator  Gore  should 
serve  on  this  committee  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor mistakes  my  intent.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  never  said  that  it  is 
proposed  to  have  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee serve  as  a  representative  of  any- 
one except  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  would  serve  as  the  agent  of  the  en- 
tire Senate.  However,  the  fact  that  he 
has  had  experience  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tion reform,  election  campaign  require- 
ments, and  other  subjects  coming  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  or  the  Lobbying  Act,  and  has  served 
on  committees  which  dealt  with  such 
subjects,  is  a  circumstance  which  I 
think  would  be  generally  helpfuL  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  disqualify  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee.  I  have  not  con- 
sidered such  experience  as  a  disqualifi- 
cation. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  advice.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution as  It  Is  drawn.  I  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations from  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  appreciate  any  counsel  the 
Senator  from  New  York  may  desire  to 
give  me.  I  am  sure  that  when  the  com- 
mittee is  named  he  will  not  have  any 
misgivings.  I  remember  that  he  had 
considerable  misgivings  about  the  last 
select  committee  which  was  named.  I 
think  such  misgivings  as  he  Jiad  at  that 
time  disappeared  to  a  great  extent  as 
the  deliberations  proceeded.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  committee  will  be  satisfac- 
tory not  only  to  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  but  also  to  the  Sector  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    Mr. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas, 
the  Senator  from  lifissonri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  beUevc!  that  hi  the 
development  of  this  discussion  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  f  ro^  New  York 
and  the  majority  leader  It  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear  to  aA  that  Sen- 
ate bill  636.  a  bill  to  refom  election 
procedures  and  to  amend  vhe  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  which  has  not  been 
amended  since  1925,  is  in  nowise  to  be 
foreclosed  from  consideratlbn.  or  in- 
hibited from  coming  t>efore  the  Senate 
for  consideration  and  action. 

I  have  discussed  the  subject  with  the 
majority  leader  and  have  received  assur- 
ance from  him.  as  I  understood  him  to 
give  the  Senator  from  New  York  assur- 
ance this  afternoon,  that  lit  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  report  and  pass 
now  some  legislation  relating  to  cleaning 


dent,  will 
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up  a  situation  which  we  all  know  has 
gotten  out  of  hand,  and  in  which,  under 
the  law,  elections  are  being  coiiducted 
under  obsolete  and  archaic  conditions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  permit  an  inter- 
ruption? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitancy  in  saying  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  public  what  I 
said  to  him  in  private. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  My  statement  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  record  in  public.  I 
accept  his  word  as  given  to  me  in  private. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  make  the 
statement  because  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  public  know  the  facts. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  introduced 
a  bill,  which  has  been  reported  by  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate.  That 
bill  has  not  been  cleared  by  either  policy 
committee.  Certain  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  bill  in  its  present  form, 
and  there  is  substantial  opposition  to 
it,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  well 
knows. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  said  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  if  he  can 
draft  certain  suggested  amendments  so 
as  to  bring  the  measure  into  line  and 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  policy  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  be  one  of  the  majority— 4f 
there  be  that  many — who  will  vote  to 
submit  the  measure  to  the  Senate  and 
permit  the  Senate  to  take  the  proper 
action. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  does  not  be- 
lieve in  bottling  up  legislation  in  com- 
mittee, although  he  has  been  severely 
criticized  for  not  holding  up  the  gas  bill. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  the  purposes  or  in- 
tentions of  the  majority  leader.  How- 
ever. I  wished  to  emphasize,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  not  have  a  full  and 
complete  understanding  of  the  question,, 
that  the  essence  of  the  pending  bill, 
which  was  drafted  following  extensive 
hearings  covering  a  good  part  of  last 
year,  is  the  reporting  of  all  contribu- 
tions, so  that  the  people  may  know  from 
what  sources  the  money  comes,  and, 
with  the  capacity  to  judge,  may  deter- 
mine, from  such  reporting,  the  extent,  if 
any,  to  which  any  predilection  or  bias 
may  be  ascribed  or  implied. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Missouri  that  I 
heartily  favor  such  a  provisicm,  as  he 
well  knows,  but  that  is  not  the  contro- 
versial provision. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  That  is  correct. 
There  are  other  provisions  which  are 
controversial. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  My  State 
has  such  a  provision  in  its  law,  and  every 
dime  that  is  spent  must  be  reported.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  had  drawn  vari- 
ous amendments  to  various  acts  which 
he  plans  to  offer  for  himself  and  perhaps 
for  other  Senators  in  the  near  future. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  should  like  to 
have  every  Member  of  the  Senate  on  no- 
tice that  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  which  has  al- 
ready been  reported  to  the  Senate,  and 
other  measures  which  may  be  proposed 
during  this  period  when  all  of  us  are  so 


interested  in  this  subject,  may  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  before  the  special 
committee  submits  its  final  report.  I 
have  made  it  clear  to  everyone  I  have 
talked  to  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
committee,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
special  committee  resolution  which  hin- 
ders the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations from  reporting  any  amendment 
to  the  Lobbying  Act  which  that  commit- 
tee in  its  judgment  feels  Is  in  the  public 
interest.  The  same  thing  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  Privileges  and  Elections 
Subcommittee.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to 
any  other  committee  which  may  have 
jurisdiction  in  tliis  field. 

However,  if  Congress  should  act  on 
legislation  prior  to  the  final  report  of 
the  special  committee,  it  might  very  well 
be  that  the  special  committee  would  say. 
"Well,  we  think  this  is  about  as  good  a 
lobbying  act  as  we  can  get,"  or  it  may 
say  "This  is  about  as  good  a  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  as  we  can  get,"  and  so 
forth. 

However,  we  do  not  want  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  charge — and  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  do  not  participate  in  this — 
that  I  have  been  subjected  to.  I  have  on 
my  desk  a  collection  of  15  or  more  news- 
paper columns  which  were  sent  to  me 
during  the  last  10  days,  when  I  was  in 
my  home  State.  Most  of  Vne  columns 
state  that  the  Senator  from  Texsis  was 
trying  to  avoid  an  investigation;  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  had  bottled  up 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri;  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
was  trying  to  keep  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  from  doing  this  or  that,  or 
trying  to  prevent  his  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  had  no  such  purpose.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  stated  to  the  Senator 
'  from  Missouri  on  that  Monday.  "You  let 
me  get  this  resolution  adopted,  to  in- 
vestigate the  Case  incident,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  my  responsibility  to  have  adopted ' 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  if  you 
offer  your  resolution,  I  will  not  object  to 
it  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  approved." 
Does  the  Senator  remember  that? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  very  well  rem«n- 
ber  that.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
has  offered  his  resolution,  which  com- 
ports with  the  resolution  I  offered  fol- 
lowing his  on  that  Monday  when  the 
Senate  voted  on  the  gas  bill.  In  sub- 
stance, it  has  the  same  objective  and  the 
same  purport,  I  beUeve. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  With  that 
statement  I  cannot  agree.  I  think  it  is 
in  equal  balance  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers of  both  parties,  whereas  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  confined  his  reso- 
Uition  to  one  industry.  My  resolution 
pertains  to  the  whole  field.  As  I  remem- 
ber, the  Senator's  resolution  was  rather 
narrow  aiMl  limited.  This  resolution 
goes  to  all  lobbying  activities.  It  covers 
labor  unions  and  manufacturing  asso- 
ciaticms  and  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
any  impropriety  of  any  kind.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  does  not  want  to  be 
identified,  as  he  said  on  that  day,  and 
does  not  want  to  be  the  author  of  a 
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resolution  while  the  gas  bill  was  pending, 
which  would  investigate  only  one  in- 
dustry and  one  episode. 

Mr.  HEINNINGS.  My  memory  may  not 
serve  me  correctly,  but  I  recall  that  my 
resolution  provided  that  we  were  to  in- 
vestigate all  improprieties  relating  to 
any  efforts  at  all  to  influence  a  vote 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  either 
for  or  against  the  pending  business, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  so-called 
natural  gas  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  resolution  which  con- 
fined it  to  any  bill. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  believe  it 
spoke  about  the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  it  did 
not,  I  beg  the  Senators  parcion. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  In  terms  of  the  Sen- 
ator's original  resolution,  it  was  an  effort 
to  extend  and  broaden  the  Jurisdiction, 
so  as  to  look  into  all  possible  elements 
of  influence,  whether  it  be  an  attempt  to 
influence  a  vote  for  the  bill  or  against 
the  bill 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Tl#  Sen- 
"^ator  from  Texas  never  objected  to  the 
Senator's  resolution.  The  Senator's  res- 
olution is  on  the  table  by  the  Senator's 
request,  not  by  the  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Nor  did  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  object  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 
^^Ifcr.-  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  not  been 
blamea~fo>t.^iat.  I  have  been  blamed 
unfairly,  unjustly,  and.  almost  unmerci- 
fully for  bottling  up  the  Senator's  reso- 
lution. The  Senator's  resolution  is  on 
the  table  at  the  Senator's  request.  That 
is  what  I  want  the  country  to  know.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
soiui  contributed  to  that.  That  has  been 
done  by  a  part  of  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try and  by  some  columnists.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  has  read  Marquis  Child's 
column  and  the  various  Drew  Pearson 
columns,  and  a  number  of  other  col- 
umns, in  which  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  charged,  in  effect,  with  trying  to  hin- 
der the  Senator  from  Missouri  from  of- 
fering the  resolution,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  majority  leader  said,  and  the 
minority  leader  said,  that  they  would 
offer  no  objection  whatever,  even  if 
unanimous  consent  were  required,  to  the 
Senator's  resolution.  I  want  the  country 
to  know  that.  I  have  already  informed 
the  Senator,  although  I  did  not  have  to 
do  so,  because  he  already  knew  it. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  useful  pu-pose  served  in  going  over 
that  ground  again,  except 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  will  understand  the 
need,  I  am  sure,  after  he  gets  about  15 
columns  of  the  kind  I  have  received. 
]  Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  referring  to 
my  lack  of  intent  to  go  into  any  of  these 
matters  again,  but  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  Privileges  and  Elections'^  Sub- 
committee met  in  good  faith,  and  at  that 
time  we  were  told  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  other  Senators  that 
they  thought  we  had  jurisdiction  of  the 
matter.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
main  point  I  wanted  to  discuss  with  the 
majority   leader — and   I   am    glad    he 


brought  out  the  point  and  clarified  It — 
Is  that  this  resolution,  irrespective  of 
what  other  resolutions  may  have  pro- 
vided or  failed  to  provide  as  to  scope  or 
breadth,  or  inhibitions,  does  not  in  any 
way  have  as  its  intent  to  postpone  or 
unnecessarily  delay  prompt  action  upon 
an  elections  bill,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  and  reported 
by  the  committee,  as  well  as  reported  by 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  which  is  on 
the  calendar,  having  been  placed  there 
on  June  22  last,  as  I  recall.  On  that 
point  I  believe  the  majority  leader  and 
I  understand  each  other,  but  I  did  want 
the  Senate  to  understand  that  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  again  that 
we  have  that  understanding.  When- 
ever the  Senator  from  Missouri  can  ob- 
tain, by  his  great  persuasive  powers  And 
his  reasoning  and  loKic.  a  majority  of 
the  Policy  Committee  or  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  to  consider  his  bill,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  resolution  which  prevents 
that  beinc;  done. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  should  like  to  a.sk 
the  majority  leader  this  question,  inas- 
much as  the  majority  leader  has  a  bill 
which  he  proposes  to  introduce.  We  had 
8  number  of  hearings  and  invited  every 
Senator  to  appear  before  tho  sulx:om- 
mittee.  We  wrote  a  letter  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  and  to  pive  to  the  subcom- 
mittee his  views  upon  this  very  vexing 
and  complex  question  of  regulating  con- 
tributioE^and  the  reporting  and  spend- 
ing of  nrohey  in  political  campaigns. 

Now  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  a  bill — and  he  has  indicated 
that  he  has — I  would  be  very  happy  to 
cooperate  with  him.  The  bill  to  which 
I  refer  is  coauthored  with  me  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 
I  Mr.  Gorki  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  might  all  get  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  other  Senators  who  have  con- 
cern in  this  matter  and  who  have  been 
thinking  about  this  question  for  many 
years.  I  know,  and  discuss  legislation 
which  can  give  us  some  relatively  quick 
results,  and  that  we  miirht.  even  before 
we  go  into  another  campaign,  get  some 
action  to  regulate  the  inordinate  con- 
tributing and  spending  of  moneys  and 
the  lack  of  reporting  and  the  withhold- 
ing, in  effect,  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  sources  of  money  that 
goes  into  campaigns.  I  say  again  that 
that  is  the  heart  of  the  proposed  leeisla- 
tlon. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  and  I  will  assure 
him  that  as  soon  as  tlie  proposed  legis- 
lation comes  from  the  drafting  service, 
I  shall  send  a  copy  to  him.  There  is 
nothing  I  desire  more  than  the  Sen- 
ator's support  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. If  this  discussion  has  done  noth- 
ing more,  it  has  put  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  me  in  complete  agreement. 
I  hope  the  Senators  across  the  aisle  will 
follow  the  example  we  have  set,  and  I 
hope  we  can  all  Join  in  a  bipartisan 


move  to  vet  the  sort  of  legislation  we 
desire.  

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately. I  was  not  on  the  floor  when 
the  resolution  was  read.  I  have  the 
greatest  personal  confidence  in  the  two 
leaders  of  this  body,  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  I  and  the  very 
able  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KmowlamdI.  I  am  very  much  disturbed 
however.  Mr.  President,  by  the  situation 
which  might  develop  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  resolution  and  its  considera- 
tion. There  is  no  question  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate,  under  the  Reorganization 
Act.  has  full  power  to  deal  with  corrupt 
practices,  and  has  full  power  to  report 
legislation  having  to  do  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  corrupt  practices  and  the  control 
of  contributions  to  political  campaicns. 
or  for  any  other  puropse,  whether  those 
contributions  are  made  by  way  of  cash 
from  the  personal  account  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  corporation  who  thus  evades 
the  direct  prohibition  of  law  regarding 
contributions,  or  whether  thev  are  made 
by  check,  or  by  any  other  method,  direct 
or  indirect. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  since  the  1st  of  January 
1934.  and  in  every  campaign  I  have 
waged  for  reelection,  campaign  contri- 
butions from  the  East  have  been  poured 
into  my  State  in  an  elTort  to  bring  about 
my  defeat.  I  was  always  quite  willing  to 
trtist  my  fortunes  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  voters  of  my  State.  I  was  reelected 
upon  every  occasion  I  presented  myself, 
except  one.  That  was  the  campaign  of 
1952.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  my  failure  to  win  that  election  was 
not  due  to  the  contributions  which  came 
from  the  gigantic  corporations  of  the. 
East  who  tried  to  bring  about  my  defeat. 

I  know  several  other  Senators  who 
have  suffered  from  the  same  sort  of  at- 
tempts upon  the  part  of  gigantic  lobbies 
to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Senators  who 
had  the  courage  to  stand  upon  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  and  speak  their  own  minds. 

Whatever  we  say  today  or  whatever  we 
do  today  will  not  change  the  record 
which  is  l>efore  us.  That  record  is  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, on  the  22d  of  June  1955,  re- 
ported a  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  bill  was  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hknnings  1 ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydinI.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Gicen  1. 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Gore  I.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  reported  the  bill.  I  have 
the  report  in  my  hand,  and  I  see  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  pages  of 
minority  views,  which  apparently  are 
detailed — I  have  not  read  them — the 
majority  of  the  committee  favored  the 
bill  which  now  stands  upon  the  calendar 
of  the  Senate  as  the  fifth  measure  on 
the  calendar.  There  are  only  f  oUr  meas- 
ures ahead  of  it. 

The  first  is  Calendar  No.  1,  Senate  Res- 
olution 17.  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jenner  1,  to  amend  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  is  Calendar  No.  235.  Sen- 
ate bill  300,  to  authorize  the  construc- 
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tion,  operation,  and  maintenAnoe  b#  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Rylns 
Pan- Arkansas  project.  Cotorado.  That 
bill  was  introduced  by  the  titfo  Senators 
from  Colorado.  , 

The  next  is  Calendar  No.  864.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31.  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  I>ANnxl  and  other  Senators, 
a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President 

The  next  one  is  Calendair  No.  579. 
Senate  bill  63,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston], 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the 
heads  of  regional  and  district  offices  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  aixi  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Then  comes  Calendar  No.  629.  Senate 
bill  638.  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Hknnings)  and  other 
Senators,  to  revise  Uie  Federal  election 
laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  motion  may  be 
made  on  the  floor  at  any  time  to  call 
up  that  bill.  It  can  easily  be  amended 
to  cover  the  case  of  a  person  who  by 
cash  or  check  or  any  other  method  con- 
tributes to  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  House  of  Representatives  any 
money  or  thing  of  value  to  influence  the 
result  of  a  vote.  Such  an  amendment 
may  be  presented  and  may  be  adopted. 
If  it  should  be  adopted  it  would  settle 
this  whole  business  within  a  few 
moments.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
measure  can  be  passed. 

The  special  committee  which  is  to  be 
created  has  no  power  to  presait  a  bill 
of  any  kind  to  the  Senate.  It  has  no 
power  to  submit  proposed  legislation. 
It  may  recommend,  but  it  may  ncH  sub- 
mit proposed  legislation.  Any  recom- 
mendation which  comes  from  the  special 
committee,  if  it  is  eotabiished.  must  go 
to  some  standing  committee. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution, 
is  to  be  made  some  time  in  January 
1957 — after  the  general  election.  I  want 
to  see  action  on  Calendar  No.  629.  S.  636, 
the  fifth  item  on  the  calendar  of  meas- 
ures reported  by  committees  as  ready 
for  action,  taken  before  the  month  of 
March  is  out.  I  think  the  Senate  owes 
it  to  itself  and  to  its  own  dignity  to  take 
action  upon  S.  636. 

The  Senate  has  Just  gone  through 
many  days  of  debate  about  the  appro- 
priations for  the  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate.  The  measures  have  been 
debated  on  the  floor  for  at  least  3  days. 
But  there  is  not  as  yet  a  line  in  the  reso- 
lution submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  suggest  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  new  investigating  committee 
may  have  in  order  to  carry  on  its 
operations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  tells  me  that  the  resolution 
provides  for  (350.000.  I  am  very  happy 
to  know  that  amount  is  included. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  submitted 
the  resolution,  and.  \mder  the  rule,  it 
will  go  over.  But  for  the  information  of 
all  Senators  who  are  interested,  either  by 


being  present  or  by  reading  the  Bscobs, 
I  submitted  the  resolution  and  asked 
that  it  be  read.  ■  That  was  done.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  i4>int>priation 
of  $350,000. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  WiU  the  Senator 
place  the  resolution  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  has  al- 
ready been  read  into  the  Recobd.  That 
was  done  so  that  all  Senators  could  be 
aware  that  it  would  be  considered  to- 
morrow. 

My  information  Is  that  the  measure  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  ad- 
dressing himself,  the  lull  to  revise  the 
Federal  election  laws,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  HsHmMCsl 
and  other  Senators,  was  reported.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Missouri  said,  on 
June  22.  1955. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  recall 

that  that  was  a  short  time 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  CMi  yes,  of  coxirse; 
it  was  a  short  time  before  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  was 
not  what  I  intended  to  say.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  was  8 
or  9  days  before  I  went  to  the  hospital 
on  July  2.  That  bill.  S.  636.  was  reported 
by  a  5-to-^  rote  of  the  committee.  The 
Senate  is  divided  49  to  47.  Every  Demo- 
crat on  the  committee  was  for  the  bill; 
every  Republican  was  against  it. 

The  bill  was  discussed  by  the  policy 
committee,  which  has  the  responsibility 
for  scheduling  proposed  legislation  on  the 
fioor.  in  the  9-day  interim  before  th? 
Senator  from  Texas  went  to  the  hoqsital. 
Many  questions  were  raised  about 
changes  that  should  be  made,  which  I 
think  appealed  even  to  the  author  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  OT^IAHONEY.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  like  to 
have  that  information. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Of  course,  I  want 
the  information;  certainly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  I 
speak  correctly  when  I  say  that  not  only 
a  majority,  but  a  substantial  majority, 
of  the  policy  committee  thought  the  bill 
in  Its  present  form  should  be  con- 
sidered fvurther  before  being  sent  to  the 
fioor. 

Early  this  session,  I  met  with  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  the  Democratic 
whip,  and  the  secretary  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  We  reviewed 
some  of  the  objections.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  was  toW  at  that  time  that 
if  he  wanted  to  schedule  the  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  he  had  my  vote,  not  for  the 
bill,  but  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  in  its 
wisdom  could  take  whatever  action  it 
saw  fit  to  take. 

The  Senator  fnxn  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  ClkmxiitsI 
agreed,  just  before  I  ieft  for  Texas,  that 
the  staff  of  the  policy  committee  and  the 
staff  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
meet  to  try  to  answer  sane  of  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  raised  by  the  op- 


ponents of  the  measme.  They  have 
done  so.  Many  of  the  questions  have 
not  been  completely  answered  even  yet, 
because  the  staffs  do  not  know  the  an- 
swers. They  do  not  know  the  interpre- 
tations which  will  be  given. 

Ther^  has  lieen  great  concern  by  the 
lalEXM*  unior^  as  to  how  they  are  affected ; 
there  is  uncertainty  whether  the  term 
"committee"  applies  to  a  political  com- 
mittee; and  whether  the  limitation  is 
sufficient  in  a  State  as  large  as  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     If  I  may  say  to 

the  Senator 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  permit  me  to  finish 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  should  like  to 

say 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
know  of  the  concessions  he  has  made 
upon  the  floor.  I  know  he  wants  to  dis- 
pose of  this  matter  as  much  as  does  any 
other  Mtmiier  of  the  Senate.  Nothing 
I  say  casts  the  slightest  reflection  uix>n 
the  Senator  from  Texas  or  the  Senator 
from  Calif (»iiia  [Mr.  KnowlandI,  who 
has  joined  in  submitting  the  resolution. 
I  am  merely  pointing  out  the  difficul- 
ties which  present  themselves  to  me  as  I 
look  at  the  situation. 

The  1956  election  will  soon  be  upon 
us.  The  bill  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, in  the  functioning  of  its  authority 
under  the  law.  is  before  the  Senate, 
ready  for  action  and  for  amendment  in 
any  way  the  Senate  desires  to  do  so.    It 

is  my  judgment 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon.  The  bill  is  not  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  membership  of  the 
poUcy  committee  has  not  scheduled  it. 
and  the  minority  policy  committee  has 
refused  to  clear  it  for  consideration  until 
some  of  the  language  can  be  clarified. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  misunderstands  me.  The  bill  is 
before  the  Senate  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
on  the  calendar  of  reported  measures. 
Of  course,  it  has  not  been  taken  up;  that 
I  grant.  I  know  that  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator does.  But  the  bill  Is  before  the 
Senate  because  it  is  on  the  calendar,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  could  take  it  up 
tomorrow,  if  it  wished  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  virish  to  displace  the  farm  bill; 
I  think  that  is  an  important  measure. 
But.  in  my  judgment,  S.  636  should  be 
made  the  unfinished  business  immedi- 
ately after  the  disposition  of  the  farm 
bill.  -~ 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  First,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  his  very  lucid  and 
clear  exposition  of  the  circumstances  as 
they  are.  It  is  true  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  having  appropriate  legisla- 
tion enacted.  We  wish  to  bring  before 
the  Senate  a  bill  which  has  a  fair  chance 
of  passage.  As  the  learned  Senator  has 
already  suggested,  the  iM-oposed  legis- 
lation is  susceptible  of  amendment.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held.  The  sub- 
committee tried  to  do  an  honest  job.    It 
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reported  Its  efforts  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  That  com- 
mittee, by  a  majority  vote,  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate.  -  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  Is  exactly  correct  about  that. 

I  realize  that  many  considerations  af- 
fect some  Senators  which  do  not  affect 
others.  Some  Senators,  for  example, 
contend  that  primary  elections  should 
not  be  Included.  I  do  not  hold  to  that 
view.  It  seems  to  me  that  primary  elec- 
tions are  exceedingly  Important:  and  in 
one-party  States  they  are  virtually  the 
final  elections. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  the  debate. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  shall  take  only  a 
moment  longer,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
further. 

Without  going  into  the  terms,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  satisfied  that, 
in  keeping  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's suggestion,  we  can  come  before 
the  Senate,  with  the  concurrence,  and 
I  hope  with  the  assent  and  approval,  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  policy  com- 
mittee, with  a  bill  which  is  a  respectable 
one.  a  bill  which  will  be  reasonable,  sen- 
sible, and  practical,  and  will  afford  a 
basis  uiKin  which  the  Senate  may  begin 
to  consider  the  subject  matter.  There 
are  minor  differences  of  opinion.  Many 
persons  say  the  bill  is  too  cumt)ersome. 
But.  for  my  part.  I  am  willing  to  let 
that  question  be  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion and  debate,  to  see  what  can  be  done 
about  amending  the  bill. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  My  point  Is  this: 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  Senator  from  California;  but  I  do 
not  want  to  see  that  resolution  be  made 
the  peg  upon  which  postponement  of 
action  can  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
bill  of  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Is  the  main  sponsor. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  having  said  that.  I  so  tried  to 
express  myself  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  t)elieve  he  has  given  us 
the  assurance  that  that  will  not.be  the 
case. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  given 
that  assurance  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, and  I  have  given  it  also  to  the 
policy  committee.  I  have  given  that  as- 
surance to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
every  time  I  have  talked  with  him.  I 
gave  it  to  him  at  least  2  or  3  times  before 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  raised  the 
question.     I  again  repeat  my  assurance. 

But  at  any  time  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  or  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
desires  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  in  which  they  are  interested, 
they  will  be  perfectly  within  their  rights 
to  make  such  a  motion ;  and  if  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  supports  them,  the  Senate 
can  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  OTIIAHONEY.  We  are  In  com- 
plete agreement  on  that.  I  only  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  we  do  not 
enact  legislation  by  assurances;  we  do 
It  by  votes. 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  veto  message  which  he  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  the  natural  gas  bill,  for 
which  bill  I  voted,  castigated  the  lobby 
which  was  operating  here  for  that  bill. 


and  used  the  word  "arrogant"  in  de- 
scribing the  activities  of  that  lobby. 

I  agree  that  when  the  president  of 
an  oil  company  has  a  personal  fund 
from  which  he  makes — or  attempts  to 
make,  I  should  say — cash  contributions 
through  an  agent,  who  asks  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  "How  are  you  going 
to  vote  upon  the  natural  gas  bill?"  that 
is  a  corrupt  practice  and  hig;hly  deserves 
the  appellation  of  arrogance  as  applied 
to  it  by  the  President. 

I  should  say  to  my  friends  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  can  defend  our  own  integrity 
and  our  own  dignity  only  by  proceeding 
at  once  with  respect  to  the  matters  of 
which  we  have  knowledge.  There  is  not 
a  Member  of  Congress  in  the  House  or 
the  Senate  who  does  not  know  how 
campaign  contribution.s  are  used  these 
days.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
have  evidence  now  of  the  contributions 
which  were  made. 

So,  Mr.  Presid:;nt.  I  could  not  let  this 
evening  pass  without  having  the  RecoRO 
contain  a  statement  of  my  position, 
which  is  in  favor  of  immediate  action 
upon  a  pending  bill  which  is  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sout*i  Dakoto.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  felt  that  because  of 
the  pendency  of  the  work  of  the  select 
committee.  I  should  'refrain  from  com- 
menting on  the  matters  which  have  been 
presented  at  this  time.  Therefore.  I  trtist 
that  my  failure  to  make  a  statement  at 
this  time  will  be  understood,  and  not 
misunderstood. 


improved  farm  program.  t)e  made  the 

unfinished  business.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT     OF     AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1949 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  8320  >  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  special 
school  milk  program  and  the  brucellosis 
eradication  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1956,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ELLLNDER.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments,  agre* 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  .the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Ofllcer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Holland.  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Young  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER    FOR     CONSIDERATION     OF 
FARM  BILL 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  pre- 
vious announcement  was  made  of  the 
scheduling  of  Executive  Q.  83d  Congress. 
1st  session,  for  consideration  following 
the  reading  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  HuitPHREYl  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  followinr 
the  consideration  of  that  convention. 
Calendar  No.  1503.  S.  3183.  to  provide  an 


ARMS  FURNISHED  TO  COUNTRIES 
OF  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  clear  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  hear  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  the  middle  eastern 
question.  I  hope,  however,  that  our 
investigation  into  our  Near  East  policy 
will  not  be  confined  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
sending  of  18  tanks  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  disclosure  of  this  action  in  Itself  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern.  It  rai.sed 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  our 
desire  to  prevent  an  arms  race  in  the 
Near  East.  In  addition,  the  cff-again 
on-again  performance  of  the  adminis- 
tration showed  vacillation,  equivocation, 
and  a  lack  of  a  clear  and  firm  policy. 

We  should  Inve-stlgate  why  we  are 
sending  arms  to  Iraq  as  well  as  to  Saudi 
Arabia — and  how  much — and  why  we 
insist  on  strengthening  forces  in  the 
Near  East  which  are  not  committed  to 
democracy,  but  are  at  war  with  democ- 
racy. We  should  review  our  policy  to- 
ward Egypt  In  the  light  of  Nasser's  In- 
creasing drift  toward  Moscow.  We 
should  ask  why  the  administration  has 
not  yet  agreed  to  sell  arms  to  Israel, 
which  Is  a  democracy  with  whom  we  have 
the  closest  ties.  We  should  ask  whether 
our  continued  hesitancy  to  grant  Israel's 
request  is  costing  as  the  friendship  of  the 
people  of  Israel  and  the  respect  of  otheir 
democratic  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  We  must  ask  whether  our  policy 
is  not  having  a  boomerang  effect.  Are 
we  not  heightening  the  threat  of  a  neifr 
Arab  attack  on  Israel? 

What  we  do  on  this  Issue  may  weaken 
our  cause  if  other  nations  come  to  believe 
that  we  are  not  firmly  determined  to 
strengthen  democratic  elements  in  the 
reNistance  to  Communist  aggression. 

We  should  Investigate  fully  our  Oov- 
emment's  attitude  toward  the  Arab 
twycott  and  blockade  as  they  affect 
American  business  and  the  rights  of 
American  citizens.  We  should  ask  how 
long  the  Johnston  plan  will  \x  dr>layed 
through  Arab  refusal  to  accept  it.  and 
whether  it  is  the  Intention  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  proceed  with  the  Aswan  Dam 
in  Egypt  while  deferring  action  indefi- 
nitely on  the  Johnston  Jordan  develop- 
ment plan. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Issues 
which  must  be  thoroughly  canvassed  and 
explored  by  Congress.  Our  Near  East 
policy  has  been  changed  several  times 
within  the  last  few  years.  We  must 
know  what  it  is  and  whether  we  have 
really  developed  a  carefully  planned  pol- 
icy which  will  lead  to  peace,  economic 
development,  and  democratic  strength  in 
the  Near  East. 

I  have  brought  these  questions  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  this  evening  be- 
cause I  desire  that  they  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  so  that  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  appears  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
he  will  know  some  tiling  oX  the  scope  of 
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interest  and  of  the  inquiries  which  may 
be  directed  to  him. 

It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  to 
question  the  Secretaur.  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  time  available,  very  definitely 
and  in  detail  about  these  particular  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  other  subjects  to  which  I 
have  addressed  myself  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
editorials  concerning  the  shipment  of 
arms  to  the  Middle  East.  One.  entitled 
"Arms  to  the  Middle  East."  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  February  18, 
1956,  and  the  second,  entitled  'Over  the 
Oil  Barrel,"  appeared  this  morning  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 
I  commend  them  both  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  \x  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  ttie  New  York  Times  of  February  18. 

195«| 

Akms  to  the  Middlb  East 

Tlie  blunder  of  the  State  Department  In  at 
first  authorlrlng  the  shipment  of  18  tanks  to 
Saudi  Arabia  is  one  of  those  Inexplicable 
abberatlons  that  sometimes  hit  the  official 
mentality.  Senator  Hvhphret,  of  Minne- 
sota (not  to  mention  the  Israeli  Embassy), 
called  the  decision  "Incredible"  and  that  was 
a  good  word  for  It.  In  stepping  in  to  cancel 
the  shipment.  President  Eisenhower  was  do- 
ing only  what  he  had  to  do,  but  the  mystery 
Is  why  he  was  put  in  such  a  position. 

Since  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  does  not  blow 
some  good,  this  incident  may  at  least  force 
the  administration  to  stop  floundering 
around  on  the  business  of  arms  to  the  Middle 
East.  The  original  decision  to  hold  back  on 
the  sale  of  arms  to  Israel  was  understandable. 
It  was  and  is  important  to  avoid  an  arms 
race,  if  possible.  In  addition,  public  opinion 
here  and  throughout  the  free  world  was 
shocked  by  the  brutal  reprisal  raid  of  the 
Israelis  against  the  Syrians  on  December  II. 
If  that  was  what  amu  were  going  to  be  used 
for,  we  certainly  wanted  to  have  no  part  of  it. 

However,  the  situation  today  is  different. 
Our  policy,  which  is  shared  by  Britain  and 
Prance,  is  to  try  to  keep  a  rough  balance  of 
armed  strength  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  de- 
terrent to  both  sides.  As  it  happens,  the  bal- 
ance has  now  t>een  upset  by  the  large  ship- 
ments of  Iron  Curtain  arms  to  Eg^'pt.  While 
It  Is  true  that  the  Egyptians  have  not  had 
time  yet  to  master  these  arms,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  have  a  potential  edge  on 
Israel,  especially  in  the  air.  The  twin  Jet 
ILr-28  bombers  supplied  by  the  Communists, 
tor  Instance,  are  much  the  most  powerful 
striking  weapons  today  on  either  side.  Israel 
has  nothing  comparable,  and  it  is  arguable 
that  she  should  be  sold  bombers  for  defense. 

The  danger  of  a  conflict  started  by  either 
side  is  still  great,  and  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  Prance  must  quickly  take  meas- 
ures to  be  ready  to  stop  a  conflagration  or 
even  prevent  one.  Sending  tanks  to  Saudi 
Arabia  would  have  been  like  pouring  oil  on 
a  fire. 


rton  Post  of  Pebr 


facts  after  an  instance  of  seemingly  remark- 
able forgetfulness  in  the  State  Department. 
Examination  disclosed  (1)  that  the  18  tanks 
had  already  been  paid  for  by  Saudi  Arabia 
under  a  legitimate  contract  executed  last 
summer  In  conformity  with  the  1951  arms 
agreement  and  (2)  that  the  ban  also  was 
holding  up  shipment  of  spare  parts  and 
logistic  supplies  to  Israel. 

Saudi  Arabia  was  not  to  blame  for  the 
confusion;  indeed,  the  Saudis  behaved  with 
restraint.  The  question  was  whether  this 
country  would  honor  a  commitment  In  good 
faith.  The  State  Department  had  to  con- 
sider whether  a  refusal  to  send  the  tanks 
would  Induce  the  Saudis  to  accept  one  of  the 
proffers  of  Communist  arms  In  the  fashion 
of  Egypt — proffers  which  the  Saudis  so  far 
have  declined.  And,  though  the  question 
of  oil  did  not  Immediately  arise,  no  one 
could  remain  Indifferent  to  the  strategic 
consideration  that  Europe  Is  almost  totally 
dependent  for  Its  oU  on  the  Arab  countries 
of  the  Middle  East. 

At  the  same  time  there  Is  no  dlsguslng  the 
fact  that  this  shipment  and  the  vacillation  In 
American  policy  will  Increase  the  sense  of  In- 
security In  Israel,  That  In  Itself  Is  danger- 
otis.  The  episode  has  damaged  this  coun- 
try's moral  position  In  seeking  to  calm  the 
tension,  and  it  will  increase  the  demand  for 
arms  to  Israel.  This  Is  the  fruit  of  a  prac- 
tice of  throwing  arms  Indiscriminately 
around  the  globe,  especially  in  areas  where 
there  Is  no  peace  and  arms  do  not  furnish 
an  answer. 

In  the  Immediate  situation.  If  this  country 
Is  not  to  discriminate  against  Israel  and  at 
the  same  time  Is  not  to  abet  the  arms  race, 
some  diversion  must  be  found.  We  return 
to  a  suggestion  we  made  on  this  page  last 
week — that  this  country  In  company  with 
Britain  and  France  establish  an  arms  for 
peace  stockpile  at  a  NATO  base  on  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  the  arms  to  be  made  available  by 
airlift  to  the  victim  of  aggression  If  Arab- 
Israeli  war  should  start.  Approval  of  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  could  be  sought 
for  such  a  stockpile  as  an  essential  supple- 
ment to  the  1950  tripartite  border  guaranty. 

Efforts  are  now  In  process  to  expand  the 
neutral  zones  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors.  If  more  of  a  neutral  belt  could 
be  established,  the  danger  of  an  accidental 
clash  would  be  diminished.  Any  foray 
across  the  neutral  belt  In  all  probability 
would  be  deliberate  aggression.  General 
Burns,  the  U.  N.  truce  supervisor,  might'  weU 
be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  determining 
when  there  had  been  aggression. 

Obviously  there  are  some  shortcomings  In 
such  an  approach.  Israel  fears  air  bombard- 
ment by  Eigyptian  jets.  Although  this  prob- 
ably la  not  an  Immediate  worry,  it  could  be- 
come a  threat  within  a  few  months.  Per- 
haps the  fears  could  be  assuaged  by  afford- 
ing Israeli  (as  well  as  Arab)  crews  training 
In  Jet  planes  that  would  be  made  available 
promptly  In  the  event  of  aggression;  or  per- 
haps the  stockpile  could  be  augmented  by  a 
declaration  that  air  units  of  the  Sixth  Fleet 
would  Intervene  to  repel  air  attack.  But 
the  Important  thing.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  to 
place  emphasis  on  maintaining  the  peace  by 
making  It  clear  to  both  sides  that  the  in- 
Jived  party  could  count  on  Immediate  aid 
against  aggression. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  February  21, 
1956) 

OvEi    THx   Oiy   BASaEI. 

Well,  the  SUte  Department  Is  bac!k  over  the 
barrel  In  the  shipment  of  tanks  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  In  the  circumstances  there  may 
have  been  no  reasonable  alternative  to  lift- 
ing the  export  ban  temporarily  Imposed  by 
the  President.  The  decision  to  let  the  ship- 
ment go  after  all  certainly  has  given  an  on- 
agaln -off- again  cast  to  American  diplomacy; 
but  the  ban  did  permit  exploration  of  the 


THE  NEW  CHALLENGE  TO  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POUCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  illuminat- 
ing article  by  Walter  Lippmann  which 
appears  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Lippmann  canvasses  the  new 
challenge  to  American  foreign  policy. 
His  analysis  covers  the  Saudi  Arabian 


tank  affair,  our  failures  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  administration's  lack  of  co- 
ordinating State  Department  and  De- 
fense Department  policies,  last  week's 
revision  of  Soviet  doctrine,  and  the  new, 
broad-gaged  challenge  which  Soviet 
policy  is  giving  us  in  the  uncommitted 
areas  of  the  world. 

It  is  an  important  and  significant  arti- 
cle, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  con- 
sider it  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

TOOAT  AND  TOMORBOW 

(By  Walter  Lippmann)     . 

A  KtfVZAUNC  BLTTKDER 

The  affair  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  tanks  Is  a 
ludicrous  but  damaging  example  of  what  can 
happen  In  a  big  and  complicated  government 
when  it  is  not  clearly  led  and  firmly  adminis- 
tered from  the  top.  For  months,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  been  faced  with  the  dangerous 
problem  of  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle 
East.  On  this  subject  there  has  recently 
been  a  conference  at  the  highest  level  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  British  Prime 
Minister.  There  have  been  many  pronounce- 
ments about  arms  for  the  Middle  East.  How 
then  could  it  happen  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  forgotten  about  its  own  approval  of 
the  sale  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  tanks,  that  the 
Defense  Department  was  operating  without 
realizing  what  a  mess  the  shipment  of  these 
arms  would  now  cause,  once  the  facts  became 
known? 

The  reason  for  this  Incident  must  be  that 
there  Is  no  high  policy  for  the  Middle  East 
which  comes  from  the  top  and  is  adminis- 
tered all  the  way  down  the  line  from  the 
policjrmaklng  officials  to  the  operating  of- 
ficials. The  President  has  not,  of  course,  been 
truly  in  conunand,  certainly  not  since  his 
Illness.  In  fact  not  really  since  he  went  to 
Denver  last  August.  Yet  It  Is  only  the  Presi- 
dent who  can  effectively  coordinate  two  great 
Departments  like  State  and  Defense.  He  can 
coordinate  them  only  If  at  Cabinet  meetings 
and  elsewhere  he  makes  the  heads  of  these 
Departments  understand  clearly  what  the 
policy  Is.  It  Is  only  too  obvious  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  has  happened  during  the  past  6 
months,  or  could  have  happened. 

The  lack  of  a  high  command  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  way  Mr.  Dulles  conceives  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  thinks  of 
himself  as  a  roving  negotiator,  who  repre- 
sents the  President's  constitutional  author- 
ity to  conduct  foreign  affairs.  He  works  out 
high  problems  by  personal  negotiation,  and 
then  leaves  the  policies  to  be  administered 
and  operated  in  his  absence  by  officials  who 
do  not  know  at  first  hand  what  they  are. 
Mr.  Dulles  is  not  In  Washington  long  enough 
or  continuously  enough  to  command  the  op- 
erations of  his  Department.  The  effect,  as 
the  Saudi  Arabian  tanks  Illustrate.  Is  to 
leave  the  Immediate  btisiness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  operated  by  bureau  chieftains  on 
their  own  notions  without  overhead  direc- 
tions from  the  top. 

The  adminls^atlve  confusion  Is  not  the 
only,  or  indeed  the  most  serious,  consequence 
of  the  way  our  affairs  have  been  conducted 
during  the  past  6  months.  There  has  been 
nobody  at  the  top  whose  business  It  has  been, 
or  who  was  able,  to  face  up  to  the  new  Soviet 
challenge  which  has  confronted  us  since  the 
first  Geneva  meeting.  The  President  has 
been  too  111  to  deal  with  It.  and  liir.  Dulles 
has  been  to  preoccupied  with  his  travels,  his 
negotiations,  and  his  speeches.  In  these 
past  6  month.s  we  have  suffered  the  biggest 
and  most  serious  setback  since  the  Commu- 
nist victory  in  China. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  setback  la 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  developing 
a  new  foreign  poUcy  since  Geneva  whereas 
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•ad  tnflcxlbto  ta 
tbm  poUey  of  tb*  pr»  0«n>T>  perkxL  Hist 
to  why  thcra  to  wcmxcmXj  •  country  Com 
ytano*  MMl  It^y  wad  Oarnuuiy  and  Otmo* 
to  ZndlA  awl  beyond  wbar*  th«  pro-WwUm 
and  pro-Amnlean  paraw  and  politicians  ara 
Bot  ta  troQble.  With  nobody  at  th«  top  ta 
TTMJilintnn  who  eaa  and  will  tak*  new  d«- 
ctotona.  our  diplomacy  to  almost  avcrywlMra 
flghtiac  uaattraetlv*  raar-guard  actions. 

It  would  bs  Infearwtlnff  to  know  who.  ta 
ths  high  places  wbsrs  decisions  can  bs  taken. 
has  bsen  putting  hto  mind  on  the  speeches 
dsllTsred  last  weak  at  the  Communist  Party 
ta  Moscow,  'niey  are  Tcry  long 
But  they  are  sxceedlngly  Impor- 
tant. Their  eommoa  theme  to  that  within 
the  Communtot  world,  they  tiave  an  Indus- 
trial system  which  to.  In  the  terms  oX  na- 
tional power,  not  only  la  arms  but  also  In  the 
msani  of  capital  derelopment.  already  reach- 
teg  eqnaUty  with  the  West.  The  Soviet  lead- 
■ra  have  bsen  deelarlng  that  the  rate  of 
aomle  growth  in  the  Sorlet  Unkm 
that  of  all  countrtos.  aad  that,  therefore. 
tfasy  wUl  become  a  nsare  and  more  fonnld- 
ahla  eoa^Mtttor  in  the  eeooamto  and  political 
■Mttksts  of  the  world. 

I  do  act  know  whether  all  the  statistics 
tlMt  were  put  mt  last  week  sre  correct.  But 
ths  world  will  not  doubt  ths  grsst  fact  that 
tiM  SoTtot  UiJon  to  now  ths  strongest  power 
te  Burasla.  It  to  thto  economic  fact  which 
•eeounta  for  the  extraordinary  tone  of  con- 
fldenes  that  penraded  all  the  speeches  made 
tn  Moacow  last  week.  It  also  explains  the 
idsokigtcai  and  political  declarations  about 
how  KhrushchsT  and  hto  people  expect  to  win 
the  cold  war  without  revolutionary  violence. 
Dksy  beUsre  that  In  the  competition  with  us 
for  Influence  In  the  uncommitted  countries 
they  oaa  nMke  OKire  attractive  oCws  than  we 
are  likely  to  make. 

>««■  if  they  cannot  offer  as  much  eeonorale 
•M  as  we  could,  they  will  be  able  to  offer 
more  than  Congress  will  allow  us  to  offer. 
Iforsorer.  whatever  they  offer,  they  can  offer 
on  terms  which  are  politically  more  attrac- 
tive thaa  the  terms  which  Congress  Insists 
that  we  should  Impose. 

They  are  tn  a  stronger  bargaining  position 
ta  the  uneommltted  nations,  for  they  do, not 
aak.  they  do  not  need  to  ask.  for  military 
pacts  or  their  equivalent.  They  are  able  to 
Identify  themselves  with  the  popular  longing 
to  remain  unentanglcd.  What  Is  more.  In  the 
tuKtordeveloped  countrlee.  which  are  by  den- 
Bltlon  without  capital  reeourccs.  the  govern- 
ments must  necessarily  play  the  principal 
role  In  capital  formation.  This  B\ilts  the  So- 
etaltaft  Ideology  of  the  Russians.  It  nins  at 
cross  purposss  with  our  own  antl-8octoltot 
Msology. 

The  new  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
very  formidable.  Indeed.  If  we  are  to  meet  it, 
we  shall  have  to  reverse  oxirselves  on  a  num- 
ber of  things  which  are  strongly  believed  in 
here.  We  shall  have  to  be  willing  to  export 
capital  on  a  considerable  scale.  We  shall 
have  to  be  willing  to  do  that  without  Instot- 
Ing  on  military  terms,  without  penalizing 
political  neutrality,  and  without  expecting 
the  underdeveloped  but  old  and  crowded 
countries  to  adopt  all  the  principles  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  We  shall. 
In  other  words,  have  to  be  willing  to  contrib- 
ute capital  to  countries  which,  as  neutrals 
and  as  Socialists,  will  be  unlike  the  United 
Otates. 

The  alternative.  I  believe,  to  to  go  on  losing 
jour  Influence  In  the  uncommitted  world. 


der  the  oitler  previously  entered,  until 
tomorrow.  Wednesday,  February  23. 
19M.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  previous  order  of  the  Senate. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  un- 
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Tuesday.  Febbuaby  21. 1956 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Moat  merciful  and  gracious  Ood.  help 
us  dally  to  sense  the  privilege  and  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  in  the  glorlotn  task  of 
bringing  the  members  of  the  human 
family  into  a  peaceful  and  happy  rela- 
tionship. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  are  fre- 
quently very  selfish  and  self-centered 
and  very  thoughtless  and  indifferent  to- 
ward a  world  that  has  in  it  so  many 
desperate  needs  and  lonrings. 

Make  us  more  eager  to  cultlrate  and 
speak  the  language  of  the  heart,  tfte 
language  of  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation, of  considerateness  and  kindness. 
of  brotherhood  and  good  will. 

Inspire  us  to  think  and  act  In  terms 
of  humanity  and  to  make  a  helpful 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  blessed- 
ness of  men  and  nations  everywhere. 

Hear  us  In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowing  title: 

H.  R.  3430.  An  act  to  release  certain  re- 
strictions on  certain  real  property  heretofore 
granted  to  the  city  of  Charleston.  8.  C.  by 
ths  United  SUtes  of  America. 

The  message  also  announced  that  th« 
Senate  had  passc^d  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  foUowing  Utle.  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  Con.  Bes.  66.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
make  a  fuU  and  complete  study  and  investi- 
gation of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
election,  succession,  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 


the  Republican  National  Committee  be- 
fore he  released  the  information  to  Um 
rest  of  the  country.  This  may  make  Mr. 
Rothschild  a  big  man  with  the  Republi- 
can Party.  These  airport  grants  ara 
public  funds  and  do  iu>t  belong  to  hhn 
personally.  Nor  are  they  the  property 
of  the  Republican  Committee. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  information 
li  of  only  slight  value.  Perhaps  that  is 
■o.  But.  I  aak.  if  a  sub-Cabinet  ofBcer 
is  so  weak  he  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  misappropriate  governmental  In- 
formation of  alight  value,  does  this 
demonstrate  traits  of  character  which 
will  protect  him  against  weakness  when 
greater  temptations  come  before  him  by 
virtue  of  his  high  puttllc  olBee? 


MISAPPROPRIATION     OF    GOVERN- 
MENTAL INFORMATION 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Commerce  is  guilty  of 
misappropriating  governmental  infor- 
mation which  came  to  him  by  virtue  of 
his  high  public  office  and  applying  It  to 
his  own  personal  use  and  benefit. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Louis  RothschUd  ad- 
mitted he  furnished  a  list  of  Federal  air- 
port crants,  totaling  some  $38  million  to 


BROUGHT  TO  TASK 

Mr.  AVERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiah  to 
read  an  editorial  entitled  "Brought  to 
Task."  which  appeared  in  the  February 
14.  1956.  edition  of  the  Leavenworth 
(Kans.)  Times. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  because  I  feel  that  all  too  often 
we  tend  to  take  for  granted  the  decent 
things  in  life,  including  wholesome  at- 
tributes of  our  young  people.  aiMl  pay 
disproportionate^  large  concern  to  the 
weaknesses  in  our  fellow  men.  Certainly 
we  must  not  disregard  the  many  reports 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  so  prevalent  In 
these  times,  but  we  should  also  not  over- 
look the  Inherently  good  characteristics 
of  the  majority  of  our  young  people. 

The  more  I  see  of  modem  youth  the 
more  convinced  I  become  that  the  future 
of  this  Nation  will  be  in  good  hands.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  many  in- 
telligent young  persons  since  I  have  been 
in  public  life,  and  they  have  furthered 
my  faith  in  the  future.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  the  actions  of  these 
yoimg  citizens  lend  a  refreshing  note  to 
an  otherwise  staid  and  trite  adult  exist- 
ence. May  American  youth  always  be  as 
imaginative,  impartial,  and  Impromptn 
as  they  are  today. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bboucht  to  Task 

The  editor  of  the  Times  has  been  brought 
to  tack  by  students  of  the  American  htotory 
class  of  Leavenworth  High  School  about 
sUtemento  made  In  two  recent  editorlato. 

The  polnU  they  bring  out  are  well  taken 
and  we  feel  complimented  rather  than  re- 
sentful of  the  criticism,  because  an  editor 
seldom  knows  if  anybody  takes  the  trouble  to 
read  his  columns.  It  to  especially  pleasing 
and  encouraging  to  discover  that  there  are 
readers  of  high-school  age.  Here  to  the 
totter: 

*n>KAB  Sn:  We  have  discovered  an  error 
In  your  editorial  of  January  Si.  entitled 
'Constitution  Is  Restrictive.'  It  was  stated 
that  "Under  the  guidance  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  Constitution  was  designed  to  restrict 
the  power  of  Federal  Oovemment.'  We 
would  like  to  Inform  you  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson had  nothing  to  do  with  the  writing 
of  the  Constitution  since  he  was  away  In 
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France  at  the  time,   and  furthermore,  hto 
first  Impression  of  it  was  of  disapproval. 

"We  have  acquired  thto  Information  from 
our  Btudy  of  the  Constitution  last  fall  In  our 
American  history  class  and  would  like  to 
offer  thU  as  proof  that  high-school  students 
are  not  'woefully  ignorant  about  the  simplest 
aspects  of  national  and  world  affairs.'  as 
was  stated  in  the  December  4.  1966.  Issue  of 
the  Leavenworth  Times.  If  there  are  'glaring 
weaknesses  in  our  vaunted  system  of  educa- 
tion,' as  was  stated,  they  are  not  of  recent 
origin. 

"Very  truly  yours. 

"BsTTT  Akn  Jo; 

"Sue    TUfSLST. 

Of  course  we  had  to  give  an  answer  in  self- 
defense.  In  our  answer,  we  pointed  out  that 
the  statement  concerning  "glaring  weak- 
nesses" was  not  the  Times'  statement  but  a 
direct  quotation,  and  so  indicated  In  the 
editorial,  by  a  prominent  Ohio  educator,  the 
president  of  Miami  University. 

We  may  have  used  an  unfortunate  choice 
of  words  about  TTiomas  Jefferson.  Instead 
of  "guidance"  it  might  have  been  l>etter  to 
have  used  some  such  phrase  as  "Influenced 
by."  The  actual  writers  of  the  Constitution 
could  not  have  helped  but  be  influenced  by 
Jefferson's  ideas.  He  helped  writa  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  subsequently 
expressed  himself  through  articles,  letters, 
snd  speeches  about  his  Ideas  on  the  require- 
ments of  a  satisfactory  Constitution,  even 
though  he  had  no  actual  part  In  the  writing 
of  the  document. 

A  newspaper  editor  needs  more  erltlctom 
like  thU.  It  will  remind  him  to  keep  on 
his  toes. 


ACREAGE      ALLOTMENT      REGULA- 
TIONS ON  WHEAT 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  constituents  are  small  farmers. 
Some  of  them  have  protested  from  time 
to  time  because  of  the  application  of  the 
acreage  allotment  regulation  on  wheat. 
It  prevents  them  from  planting  sufficient 
wheat  to  be  used  exclusively  for  feeding 
livestock  on  their  small  farms. 

This  is  an  utterly  ridiculous  situation. 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  continually  speak  about  the 
small  farmer,  and  helping  the  small 
farmer,  and  how  desirous  they  are  of  as- 
sisting him  solve  his  problems. 

Maintenance  of  the  existing  law  is 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  big  farmer. 
The  tradition  of  the  American  farmer 
has  been  one  of  independence,  one  of 
trying  to  help  himself.  To  think  that 
today  if  you  are  raising  chickens  or  if 
you  are  raising  livestock  you  are  not  per- 
mitted to  grow  enough  on  your  own  farm 
to  take  care  of  feed  requirements.  Many 
are  forced  to  buy  in  the  market,  although 
historically  they  have  been  in  a  position 
to  raise  sufficient  feed  for  consumption 
on  their  own  farm.  It  poses  a  question 
that  I  think  should  be  corrected  by  the 
Congress  immediately. 

Recently,  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Farm  Bureau  meeting  in  Washington 
with  their  congressional  representjitives, 
urged    a    change    in    the    law.    They 


strongly  support  the  exemption  frcmi 
acreage  control  of  farmers  who  grow  feed 
only  for  consumption  on  their  own  farm. 
Just  this  week,  one  of  the  farmers  in 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
wrote  me  in  protest  of  the  application  of 
acreage  allotments.  His  name  is  Paul 
C.  Wirtz,  and  his  farm  lies  near  Leb- 
anon in  Hunterdon  Coimty,  N.  J.  I  am 
quoting  from  his  letter  to  me,  in  order 
to  more  forcibly  bring  home  to  you  the 
problem  faced  by  small  farmers,  who  cer- 
tainly merit  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Cofigress  and  prompt  favorable  ac- 
tion on  their  behalf.  Mr.  Wirtz  stated 
in  his  letter: 

In  regard  to  the  farm-subsidy  program, 
I  was  deeply  shocked  to  learn  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  were  paid  annually 
to  individual  wheat  farmers,  while  a  few 
cotton  farmers  were  paid  over  $1  million 
each.     Mo  wonder  we  have  surpluses. 

When  in  1954  I  protested  our  17-acre  wheat 
allotment  on  a  total  of  300  acres,  I  was 
shunted  from  one  paid  conmilttee  to  an- 
other: finally  was  ordered  to  appear  In  the 
Plemlngton  Courthouse  before  a  Stata  com- 
mittee to  state  my  case.  Mind  you.  all  I 
wanted  was  to  plant  feed  grains  on  our  own 
land  to  feed  to  our  own  livestock.  None 
of  the  wheat  would  be  sold.  When  I  ex- 
plained thto  to  the  oOiCK  manager  admin- 
istering this  program,  he  told  me  that  the 
wheat  acreage  law  applied  to  wheat  and  Its 
byproducta.  and  since  eggs  and  chickens 
were  byproducta  of  wheat,  the  law  applied 
also  to  wheat  consumed  on  the  farm. 

In  the  courthouse  I  was  made  to  wait 
for  several  hours  together  with  a  ntunber 
of  other  farmers,  who  had  committed  the 
terrible  crime  of  overplantlng  their  wheat 
quota  by  2  or  3  acres,  and  for  which  they 
had  been  or  expected  to  be  fined  $50  or  $60. 

What  a  mockery.  On  the  one  hand  Con- 
gress inslsta  on  making  millionaires  out  of 
a  handful  of  operators — showering  money 
on  them  to  buy  more  land,  more  machinery, 
and  more  fertilizer  to  grow  more  surplxises 
for  the  taxpayer  to  pay  for — while  on  the 
other  hand  it  hauls  the  small  farmers,  who 
are  Just  trying  to  raise  enough  feed  for 
their  own  livestock  Into  court  like  conunon 
criminals.  I  have  no  objections  to  large 
farms,  efficiently  run  by  ingenious  Indi- 
viduals, but  I  do  object  when  these  giant 
operations  are  set  up  In  business  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  membership 
of  this  House  would  overwhelmingly 
support  this  suggested  exemption,  and 
if  the  Agricijlture  Committee  refuses  to 
report  out  such  an  amendment,  it  Is 
decidedly  acting  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  small  farmers.  I  Intend  to 
support  favorable  action  for  this  exemp- 
tion until  simple  Justice  is  accomplished 
for  the  farmer  seeking  to  produce  for 
his  own  needs.  The  small  farmers  In 
this  category  have  not  contributed  to 
the  huge  surpluses  overhanging  and  de- 
pressing the  farm  economy.  It  has  been 
the  large  subsidized  farmer  who  has  with 
every  acreage  allotment  plan  intensified 
his  production  on  the  remaining  acre-^ 
age,  because  he  has  been  assured  of 
Government  protection. 


LET  OUR  FARMERS  GO 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WUNALL],  who  just  called  attention 
to  the  situation  Vhich  confronts  our 
farmers  should  not  get  discouraged  be- 
cause some  day  some  time,  they  will  be 
released  from  these  restriction^  which 
one  Member  of  the  House  describes  as 
similar  to  those  imposed  on  farmers  in 
Russia.  Accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  went  over  there  yes- 
terday, but  we  did  not  get  ansrwhere. 
They  take  care  of  the  boys  who  grow, 
sell,  and  chew  tobacco  and  the  fellows 
who  grow  and  eat  peanuts  and  the  fel- 
lows who  grow.  wear,  and  sell  cotton,  and 
the  rice  boys,  and  let  me  see — I  think  the 
com  growers — they  take  care  of  them — 
you  can  grow  com,  as  I  understand  it. 
and  make  it  into  moonshine,  but  you 
cannot  grow  wheat  and  feed  it  to  your 
poultry.  Now,  I  hope  some  day  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  will  real^  this  leg- 
islation of  which  we  complain  is  class 
legislation.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  try  to  say  that  the  Republicans  are 
to  blame  for  the  present  ruinous  farm 
policy.  So  far  as  the  farmers  In  my 
district  are  concerned  and  so  far  as  the 
wheat-growing  business  goes,  for  the  in- 
justice that  affects  them,  the  Democrats 
are  directly  responsible.  I  hope  every- 
body in  the  House  on  our  side  will  tell 
our  fanners  about  it,  place  the  blame 
where  it  belongs  on  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  conduct  of  Under  Secretary  of 
CcMnmerce.  Mr.  Louis  S.  Rothschild, 
when  he  prematurely  released  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  airport  list  of  projects.  Yes- 
terday, upon  questioning  in  the  other 
body,  Mr.  Rothschild  admitted  it  So  it 
is  a  proven  fact  now.  But  when  the 
charge  was  made  several  days  ago,  the 
National  Republican  Ccnnmittee  flatly 
denied  it.  But  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  it  is  established 
as  true  despite  the  denial  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  CcHnmlttee. 


PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  :<r.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  372)  to  provide  addi- 
tional expense  to  conduct  the  study  and 
investigation  authorized  by  House  Reso- 
lution 114.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  reaolation.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  further  expense*  of 
conducting  the  etudy  and  tnTeetigAtton  »u- 
tborlaed  by  Houm  Reaolutkn  114  of  the  84Ui 
rnngr—  Incurred  by  the  select  commit- 
te«  appilnted  to  study  and  Investigate  the 
problemk  of  small  business,  not  to  exceed 
•160.000.  In  addition  to  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance at  any  sum  heretofore  made  available 
for  conducting  such  study  and  Investigation. 
Inclnding  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  Inveatlgators.  attorneys,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Bouse  on  vouchees  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AREiniS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  make  a  short  statement 
as  to  how  much  fimds  are  presently 
available  for  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  sum  of  $170.- 
000  was  appropriated  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  84th  Congress.  As  of  February  1 
there  was  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$28,352.  The  committee  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  with 
a  Justifying  budget  which  was.  in  turn, 
submitted  to  the  full  committee,  and  sat- 
isfied the  committee  that  these  fimds 
were  necessary  to  carry  on  their  activi- 
ties d\iring  the  remainder  of  this  session 
of  the  84th  Congress. 

BAr.  ARENDS.  I  have  no  desire  to 
hinder  the  activities  of  the  committee. 
They  likely  require  additional  money. 
One  disturbing  fact  came  to  my  atten- 
tion the  other  day.  I  believe  I  have  my 
figures  correct  in  that  this  committee, 
presently  asking  for  additional  funds, 
now  have  employed  personnel  on  that 
committee  which,  in  numbers  and  in  ag- 
gregate monthly  expenditure  of  money, 
exceeds  the  numbers  employed  and  the 
total  amount  of  money  used  by  the  great 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  this 
House  of  Representatives.  In  other 
words  the  Small  Business  Committee  now 
has  more  employees  at  more  money  per 
month  than  does  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House.  That 
raises  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  how 
far  we  are  going  in  this  matter  of  pro- 
Tiding  these  additional  funds. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  those  questions  were  raised 
before  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Although  new  employees  have 
be«i  recently  added  they  did  state  to  the 
committee  that  in  their  activities  and  in 
the  scope  of  their  investigations  the 
added  employees  were  necessary. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  in  the  future  pay  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  such  requests  for  additional 
funds  for  this  committee.  We  want  to 
give  the  committee  what  they  need  but 
not  more  than  what  they  can  construc- 
tively use. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  will  assure  him  that  such 
has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  and  will 
be  so  in  the  future.  I  further  assure 
him  that  this  will  be  done  not  only  in- 
sofar as  the  Small  Business  Committee 
is  concerned,  but  all  other  committees  as 
welL 


I  oomtiiita  SHOULD 
KAVB  aumumtT  AfraovaiATiOMs  to  oom- 
Torox  rrs  paxanrr  bslt  to  aMAU.  aosuina 
IM  issa 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  difficult  days  for  small  business.  Like 
the  fanners,  they  are  not  enjoying  pros- 
perity. Their  big  brothers  are  receiving 
the  favors  of  desirable  trade  winds. 
Therefore.  Congress  must  be  more  alert 
than  ever  b^ore  to  the  problems  of 
small  business  and  there  is  a  greater 
need  today  than  ever  before  for  a  strong 
and  adequately  financed  Committee  on 
Small  Business  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Your  Small  Business  Committee  can 
be  of  enormous  help  to  small  business. 
We  need  help  by  putting  the  facts  of 
particular  problems  before  the  Members 
of  the  House.  Reporting  the  facts 
usually  goes  a  long  way  in  bringing 
about  the  case.  In  addition  to  our  in- 
vestigations, we  have  a  continuing  vol- 
ume of  business  in  trying  to  help  out 
individual  small-business  men  and 
groups  of  small-business  men.  This  Is 
what  we  call  our  case  load. 

When  small-business  people  come  to 
see  or  write  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  about  problems  that  are  especially 
knotty  and  take  a  lot  of  time  and  work 
to  get  straightened  out.  our  committee 
usually  gets  those  problems.  These  are 
problems,  for  the  most  part,  where  the 
small -business  firm  is  being  mistreated 
or  has  gotten  snarled  up  in  some  pro- 
cedure of  the  executive  agencies,  such 
as  when  a  defense  contract  has  gone 
haywire  or  a  loan  application  is  fouled 
up  in  a  backlash  of  redtape.  All  of  these 
cases  require  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
conferences. 

In  a  period  of  about  7  months  since 
June  21  of  last  year,  the  committee  has 
received  from  Members  of  the  House  313 
inquiries,  from  155  different  Members  of 
the  House,  about  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. In  each  of  those  instances  in 
which  a  small-business  man  was  in- 
volved and  needed  help,  our  committee 
responded  in  assisting  the  member  in 
getting  the  needed  help  for  his  small- 
business  constituent.  In  a  great  many 
of  these  instances  our  staff  participated 
in  conferences  and  mvestigations  re- 
garding actions  by  the  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  in  getting  reports 
thereon  to  the  Members  for  their  use 
in  advising  their  constituents.  These  in- 
stances have  included  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Our  staff  is  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  assisting  all  Members 
in  dealing  with  the  small -business  prob- 
lems. ^ 

cooRBATioif  wrrH  oTOxa  coMMrrrxxa 
While  we  have  carefully  coordinated 
our  work  with  the  work  of  other  com- 
mittees, where  we  impinge  upon  the 
same  matters,  we  have  also  cooperated 
with  and  lent  our  assistance  to  other 
committees  where  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in  work  that  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  small  business. 

For  example.  I  have  myself  testified 
three  times  before  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  matters  which  are  vitally 
important  to  small  business. 


Our  committee  has  likewise  assisted 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, with  its  consideration  of  two  bills 
revising  the  Small  Business  Act.  We  as- 
sisted in  drafting  the  revised  law  which 
passed  last  August,  which  created  a 
greatly  Improved  and  more  liberal  loan 
program  for  small  business. 

Similarly  we  have  cooperated  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
provided  them  with  such  information 
as  we  had  which  we  thought  would  be 
helpful  in  that  committee's  current 
study  of  defense  contracting  methods. 
iNvrsrwAnoNs  hklf  small  sosiwasa 

I  do  not  want  to  claim  for  our  com- 
mittee credit  for  things  whch  may  be 
mere  coincidence,  but  I  might  point  to 
a  striking  record. 

In  the  24  months  between  the  time 
Mr.  Howrey  became  Chalrmsm  of  the 
PTC,  until  our  committee  began  Investi- 
gating that  Agency,  the  FTC  issued  6 
complaints  charging  price  discrimina- 
tions in  violation  of  section  2  <a)  of  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  as  amended  by 
the  Robln^on-Patman  act.  Moat  of 
these  complaints  were  Issued  shortly  af- 
ter Mr.  Howrey  took  over,  and  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  already  in  the 
works.  In  the  second  full  12  months 
after  Mr.  Howrey  took  over,  the  PTC 
issued  only  one  such  complaint.  In  the 
9  months  since  our  committee  first  began 
investigating  the  PTC,  the  'FTC  has 
issued  12  complaints  charging  price  dis- 
criminations in  violation  of  section  2 
(a). 

There  Is  a  similar  record  with  refer- 
ence to  cease  and  desi^  orders  issued 
under  this  section  of  the  law.  In  the 
first  2  years  after  Mr.  Howrey  took  over, 
his  FTC  issued  no  such  orders  in  con- 
tested cases.  Since  our  oommittee 
started  investigating  9  months  ago  the 
PTC  has  issued  4  such  cease  and  desist 
orders. 

As  this  committee  may  know,  price 
discrimination  is  the  most  serious  and 
most  deadly  thing  militating  against 
small  business  in  our  economic  system. 
It  is  a  pure  abuse  of  power  which  re- 
sults in  the  bigger  firms  destrosrlng  the 
smaller  firms  without  respect  to  efficiency 
or  any  other  merits,  and  the  problem  is 
not  limited  to  any  one  indu.stry. 

In  our  investigations  of  8BA.  begin- 
ning early  last  year,  we  have  cal'.M  at- 
tention in  the  House  to  the  very  small 
disbursements  which  SBA  has  made  on 
small  business  loans.  It  may  be  coinci- 
dental, but  the  fact  is  that  SBA's  dis- 
bursements to  small  business  in  the  past 
year  were  l^  times  as  great  as  its  dis- 
bursements in  the  preceding  year  and  a 
half.  These  disbursements  are  still 
small,  but  it  is  true  that  some  improve- 
ments have  been  made. 

CXMKNT 

When  our  committee  began  Investi- 
gating the  cement  shortage  last  year,  it 
was  plain  that  there  was  need  for  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  cement  capacity. 
Cement  was  generally  short  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  there  were  acute  short- 
ages. Small  distributors  could  not  get 
cement  and  small  contractors  could  not 
get  enough  cement  to  finish  projects 


they  had  under  way.  We  called  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  we  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  cement  users  which  called 
the  attention  of  the  cement  companies, 
to  the  amount  of  unfilled  demand. 

Here  again  it  may  be  coincidental,  but 
after  ae  got  this  investigation  imder 
way.  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
cement  companies'  expansion  program. 
I  suspect  that  we  may  have  helped  make 
these  companies  aware  of  the  need  for 
expansion.  At  least  several  of  the  com- 
panies wrote  to  the  committee  telling  us 
about  their  decisions  to  expand,  even  be- 
fore they  announced  them  publicly. 

What  I  have  said  about  cement  Is 
more  particularly  true  of  aluminum. 
On  two  occasions  after  one  of  our  sub- 
committees investigated  the  aluminum 
shortage,  and  showed  the  difficulties 
small  fabricators  were  having  in  ob- 
taining aluminum,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  cut  back  on  deliveries 
scheduled  for  the  stockpile,  in  order  to 
make    more    aluminum    available    for 

civilian  uses. 

am 


Early  last  year  our  committee  an- 
alyzed the  plan  for  selling  the  Govern- 
ment-owned synthetic  rubber  plants. 
We  qalled  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
plan  did  not  meet  the  standards  laid 
down  in  the  Rubber  Disposal  Act  of 
1953,  in  that  It  would  not  create  a  free 
competitive  industry,  and  that  the  sales 
contracts  did  not  provide  assurance  that 
small  rubber  fabricators  would  receive  a 
fair  share  of  available  supplies.  We 
further  pointed  out  that  the  world 
shortage  of  rubber,  natural  and  syn- 
thetic combined,  was  such  that  the 
buyers  of  the  synthetic  plants  would  be 
in  a  position  to  raise  prices.  While  the 
Government  had  held  the  price  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  at  21  cents  a  pound,  and 
was  making  a  good  profit  at  that  price, 
the  price  of  natural  rubber  was  then 
about  30  cents  a  pound. 

During  the  debate,  and  a.s  a  result  of 
our  objections,  the  big  rubber  and  oil 
companies  purchasing  these  plants  gave 
Members  of  Congress  firm  assurances  of 
good  behavior,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
have  the  plants. 

After  the  plants  were  sold,  the  price 
of  natural  rubber  continued  to  rise.  The 
price  averaged  better  than  42  cents  per 
pound  during  the  last  9  months  of  1955, 
and  synthetic  rubber  could  have  been 
raised  to  that  level.  But  the  new  own- 
ers have,  so  far  at  least,  held  the  price 
at  not  much  above  21  cents  a  pound.  If 
they  had  raised  prices  of  synethetic  rub- 
ber up  to  the  going  price  uf  natural  rub- 
ber, which  would  have  meant  doubling 
the  price,  /then  the  1.6  billion  pounds 
they  sold  in  the  last  9  months  of  1955 
would  have  cost  consumers  at  least  $337 
million  more. 

Several  Members  of  the  House  have 
told  us  it  was  our  factfinding  last  year 
that  saved  consumers  this  $337  million.  I 
would  hesitate  to  accept  full  credit,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  we  were  in  part 
responsible. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  to  date, 
there  have  been  very  few  complaints 
that  small  fabricators  could  not  get  sup- 
plies of  synthetic  rubber,  although  the 
shortage  has  continued  since  the  plants 


were  sold.  The  few  complaints  about 
being  denied  supplies  have  been  in  sit- 
uations where  the  small  fabricators  have 
made  some  new  inventions  which  were 
about  to  take  business  from  the  big  rub- 
ber companies,  so  I  can  say  that  in  gen- 
eral the  rubber  companies'  behavior  in 
sharing  the  available  supplies  with  the 
small  fabricators  has,  so  far,  been  good 
too. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  claiming  too  much 
credit  to  say  that  our  committee  was 
at  least  in  part  responsible  for  saving 
consumers  $337  milUon  in  the  cost  of 
synthetic  rubber  last  year,  and  in  help- 
ing small  fabricators  obtain  a  share  of 
available  supplies  of  such  rubber. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMrrTXX  SHOULD  BE  MUCH 
BIGGEB 

We  are  mindful  that  our  efforts  to 
help  small  business  in  the  respects  we 
have  enumerated  have  not  pleased  some 
people.  Some  big  businesses  have  ob- 
jected to  our  efforts  to  help  small  busi- 
ness. However,  those  objections  have 
not  deterred  us  when  we  were  right.  In 
our  hearings  we  have  carefully  con- 
sidered all  objections  from  all  sources, 
including  big  business.  We  gave  weight 
and  credit  to  those  we  found  to  be  soilnd 
and  well  made.  We  rejected  all  others 
and  proceeded  with  our  help  to  small 
business  even  in  the  face  of  the  objec- 
tions. So  you  can  expect  to  be  urged  to 
cut  us  down  and  tie  our  hands.  You  will 
hear  excuses,  such  as  that  we  have  gotten 
out  of  our  bailiwick  or  that  we  are  dupli- 
cating the  work  of  other  committees,  and 
so  on.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  so 
many  things  needing  to  be  done,  that 
are  vitally  important  to  small  business, 
and  are  not  even  being  touched  upon, 
we  do  not  need  to  look  afield  for  things 
to  do.  What  we  can 'actually  do,  with 
our  limited  time  and  resources,  com- 
pared to  the  things  that  are  crying  to 
be  done,  is  like  trying  to  bail  out  the 
ocean  with  a  teaspoon. 

In  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  should  be  enlarged 
to  include  25  members  and  that  appro- 
priations should  be  approximately  a  half 
a  milUoa  dollars.  Money  spent  in  this 
way  would  amount  to  very,  very  small 
crumbs  as  compared  to  the  tens  smd 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which  the 
work  of  such  a  committee  would  save 
consumers.  But,  at  the  moment  I  do 
not  know  of  another  14  Members  of  the 
House  whose  present  work  schedules 
would  permit  them  the  time  to  serve  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee.  So  I  am 
not  asking  that  the  committee  be  ex- 
panded during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Despite  the  opposition  and  the  quib- 
bling which  we  expect,  our  request  con- 
tains no  padding.  We  do  not  wish  to 
try  to  jockey  with  ttiis  committee,  and 
we  think  the  correct  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
before  you  our  best  estimate  of  the  exact 
amount  we  actually  need  and  expect  to 
spend. 

'  Our  resolution  calls  for  $160,000  plus 
our  unexpended  balance  from  last  year. 
The  imexpended  balance  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1955,  was  $39,823,  making  our  to- 
tal request  for  the  year  1956  $199,823. 
This  is  the  amount  we  actually  need  and 
expect  to  spend  for  essential  things. 


Last  year  we  had  total  i^ipropriatlons 
amounting  to  $170,000.  Our  Initial  ap- 
propriation was  $135,000  and  we  re- 
ceived a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$35,000  in  August  of  last  year. 

When  we  asked  for  the  supplemental 
appropriation  last  year  we  expected  to 
have  hearings  during  the  fall  on  two 
subjects  which — as  it  turned  out — we 
were  imable  to  do.  When  we  debated 
this  supplemental  appropriation  In  the 
House  on  August  1, 1  then  told  the  House 
that  this  money  would  be  spent  only 
for  absolutely  necessary  things  and  if  it 
turned  out  that  the  money  was  not  ac- 
tually needed  for  such  things,  it  would 
not  be  spent.    It  was  not  spent. 

Our  committee  was  reorganized  last 
year,  and  we  built  up  almost  a  com- 
pletely new  staff.  Consequently,  we  were 
slow  in  obtaining  a  full  staff.  We  pro- 
ceeded cautiously,  to  make  sure  we  got 
especially  competent  people.  The  com- 
mittee may  note  the  amounts  of  salary 
pajmients  month  by  month,  which  are 
shown  in  the  report  I  submitted  to  the 
chairman  on  January  10.  The  total 
funds  which  our  request  would  make 
available  from  January  1,  1956,  will 
cover  12  months  salaries  at  our  present 
salary  rates  plus  $35,000  for  travel. 

I  would  like  to  describe  briefly,  the 
principal  projects  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. 

IBON    AND    STEEL    SCRAP    INDX7STKT 

One  new  project  which  we  have  un- 
dertaken is  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  iron  and  steel  scrap  prob- 
lem. As  the  committee  may  know,  tre- 
mendous tonnages  of  scrap  are  now  being 
exported  to  foreign  countries.  These 
exports  are  now  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  ever  before  in  history.  With  the 
resulting  shortage  in  the  United  States, 
prices  have  risen  to  neighborhood  of 
prices  for  new  metal. 

We  have  been  receiving  complaints 
from  the  small  semi -integrated  steel 
companies  and  from  the  steel  and  iron 
foundries.  These  companies  are  caught 
in  the  squeeze.  The  semi -integrated 
steel  companies,  for  example,  use  a  very 
high  proportion  of  scrap  in  making  steel. 
Many  of  these  mills  are  designed  to  use 
scrap  exclusively. 

Of  course,  the  big  integrated  mills  use 
some  scrap  too,  but  they  use  a  small 
proportion  of  scrap;  their  main  raw  ma- 
terial is  their  iron  ore. 

The  scrap  shortage  also  raises  prob- 
lems for  all  kinds  of  small  steel  users. 
It  contributes  to  the  steel  shortage  and 
when  there  is  a  shortage  small  steel  users 
in  all  lines  of  business  tend  to  be 
squeezed.  For  example,  we  have  com- 
plaints that  only  the  big  steel  companies 
can  bid  on  construction  projects  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  for  the  reason  that 
small  contractors  cannot  get  structural 
steel.  The  big  steel  companies  now  have 
their  own  erecting  crews  who  operate  in 
competition  with  local  contractors,  and 
when  steel  is  generally  short  the  big 
companies  can  and  do  refuse  to  let  the 
construction  companies  have  steel,  so 
they  are  eliminated  from  the  bidding 
on  construction  projects. 

We  have  a  big  project  ahead  to  get  all 
the  facts  and  figtires  on  this  problem  and 
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make  an  appraisal  which  will  really  be 
sound.  Our  foreign  policy  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  problem. 

■Lxmoincs  wuusitT 

Another  new  investigation  which  has 
been  \mdertaken  is  In  the  electronics  in- 
dustry. As  the  committee  may  Icnow. 
this  Is  a  relatively  new  industry  which 
has  sprung  up  and  mui^h roomed,  mostly 
during  and  since  World  War  n.  It  is  a 
coming  industry.  And  it  is  almost  unique 
in  that  the  industry  is  madb  up  of  a  great 
many  small  manufacturers.  These  small 
firms  have  been  progressive,  highly  com- 
petent, and  they  have  made  most  of  the 
inventions  that  have  been  made  in  the 
electronics  field. 

Our  committee  has  recently,  however. 
been  receiving  a  number  of  very  serious 
complaints  about  one  thing  or  another 
In  this  industry.  There  seem  to  be  some 
serious  problems  developing  in  the 
Armed  Services  with  reference  to  the 
procurement  of  the  communications 
eqxiipment  of  some  of  these  manufactur- 
ers. The  complaint  is  that  a  few  of  the 
big  boys  seem  suddenly  to  have  tied  up 
the  business  at  the  Armed  Services,  al- 
though the  indications  are  that  the 
Armed  Services  previously  found  the 
equipment  of  some  of  the  smaller  makers 
to  be  superior.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
this  fully  at  the  moment. 

AtJTO  PARTS  INDUSTRT 

Another  new  investigation  which  we 
have  undertaken  involves  auto  parts. 
We  are  receiving  cpmplaints  from  the 
auto  parts  wholesalers  and  retailers 
about  the  pricing  and  contracting  meth- 
ods in  the  industry.  The  complaints 
are  to  this  effect:  The  automobile  man- 
ufacturers buy  parts  from  the  pai'ts 
manufacturers  at  a  much  lesser  price 
than  the  independent  auto  parts  distrib- 
utors can  buy  them.  Then  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  sell  these  parts  to 
retailers  at  a  price  less  than  the  inde- 
pendent distributor  can  get.  On  the 
other  hand  the  independent  distributors 
and  wholesalers  could  sell  to  franchise 
auto  dealers  at  a  lesser  price  than  these 
dealers  are  paying  the  auto  manufac- 
turer for  the  same  part,  except  that  the 
auto  manufacturer  has  the  franchise 
dealers  sewed  up.  I  do  not  want  to  pre- 
judge these  complaints.  We  have 
enough  allegations  to  Indicate,  however. 
that  a  serious  problem  exists,  and  we 
pla:.  to  make  a  full  investigation. 
AiacBArr  imdcstxt 

Another  Investisration  which  we  have 
had  on  our  agenda  since  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  but  which  we  are  just  now 
getting  seriously  into.  Is  the  aircraft 
Industry. 

I  suspect  this  committee  knows  the 
broad  lines  of  the  problem  in  that  in- 
dustry. The  big  aircraft  assembly  com- 
panies are.  in  effect,  subsidiaries  of  the 
Federal  Government,  except  that  they 
enjoy  moat  of  the  benefits  of  Government 
with  few  of  the  responsibilities  of  Gov- 
ernment. Up  until  about  a  year  ago  the 
Government  let  prime  contracts  for  most 
of  the  parts,  subassemblies,  instruments. 
and  so  on.  that  are  assembled  Into  the 
completed  aircraft  But  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  this  longstanding  practice  was 
chanced  and  given  one  of  the  new  fancy 


names,  which  is  called  the  weapons  S3rs- 
tem  concept.  This  simply  means  that 
the  Department  of  the  Air  FVirce  turned 
over  to  the  aircraft  assembly  firms  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  for  contract- 
ing with  the  parts  makers.  Most  of  these 
parts  and  instrument  makers  are.  as 
the  committee  may  know,  small  com- 
panies, and  there  are  many  of  them. 
Here  again  we  have  a  new  industry  which 
is  very  efficient  and  progressive  and  has 
not  yet  become  monopolized.  It  is  time 
to  find  out  now.  I  think,  how  the  new 
contracting  methods  are  working  out 
and  whether  or  not  the  weapons  system 
concept  is  a  concept  of  favoritism  or  pos- 
sibly a  monopoly  concept. 

mCXXL    IKOUSTRT 

We  have  been  gathering  information 
for  making  a  preliminary  apprai5al  of 
the  problems  in  nickel,  and  we  expect 
to  start  holding  hearings  on  this  indus- 
try soon. 

Lest  the  committee  be  under  any  mis- 
apprehension. I  might  state  we  are  not 
interested  in  the  management  of  the 
Nlciaro  project;  and  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in  whether  Mr.  Mansure  has  done 
a  good  Job  or  a  bad  Job  of  managing 
that  project.  We  are  interested  in  the 
economics  of  the  nickel  industry — the 
supply  and  demand  outlook  for  nickel 
and  the  allocation  systems  being  used 
by  the  Government  and  tlie  private  com- 
panies. 

As  this  committee  may  know,  the  In- 
ternational Nickel  Co.  supplies  the  great 
bulk  of  all  the  nickel  available  in  this 
hemisphere.  It  appears  that  this  com- 
pany is  able  to  determine  who  can  iise 
nickel  and  who  carmot.  which  steel  com- 
panies, for  example.  c»n  make  nickel 
steel  and  which  cannot,  and  which  of 
the  little  electroplaters  can  have  nickel 
and  how  much. 

There  is  an  increasini?  black  market, 
or  pray  market,  in  n'.ckel.  with  electro- 
platers  reported  to  be  paying  as  much 
as  $3  a  pound  for  nickel. 

In  addition  to  these  things  we  expect 
to  continue  with  our  more  mature  in- 
vestigations. 

ALUMIItmf    IWDUSTBT 

The  hearings  on  the  alumnum  problem 
are  now  complete,  unless  some  new  de- 
velopment occurs,  and  we  are  in  the 
process  now  of  drafting  our  report. 
This  will  be  a  very  complete  and  exten- 
sive report  and  one  which  I  hope  will 
make  some  important  recommendations. 
The  problem  m  this  industry  grows  out 
of  two  Important  conditions:  First,  not 
enough  aluminum  to  go  around:  and, 
second,  the  producers  of  primary  alumi- 
num going  into  competition  with  their 
fabricator-customers  and  squeezing 
them  out  when  they  no  longer  need  them 
as  customers. 

IMDXPEMDENT   BBGULATOBT    ACXNCTX8 

Our  Investigations  of  the  Independent 
regulatory  agencies  will  continue.  We 
have  virtually  completed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  are  taking  up 
the  other  regulatory  bodies,  with  investi- 
gation of  the  FCC  and  the  CAB  actively 
underway. 

The  other  regtilatory  agencies  for  the 
most  part  are  engaged  in  handing  out 
privileged  monopolies.    In  a  sense,  their 


grant  of  a  license  to  do  business  Is  Just 
like  the  Royal  Charters  that  were  handed 
out  to  the  king's  favorites  back  in  the 
days  before  the  American  Revolution. 
These  agencies  decide  who  can  have  the 
monopoly  privileges  and  who  cannot. 

Of  course  they  are  supposed  to  be 
independent  agencies,  making  their  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  policy  standards  laid 
down  In  the  law.  But  they  are  of  course 
under  pressures:  and  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission reorganization  plans  have 
tended  to  lift  these  agencies  out  of  their 
Independent  status  and  put  them  under 
control  of  the  White  House.  The  best 
safeguard  we  can  provide  against  these 
agencies  being  pressured  into  favoring 
big  business  and  discriminating  against 
small  business  applicants,  is  to  have 
them  know  that  they  are  being  investi- 
gated and  being  investigated  thoroughly 
by  the  Small  Business  Committee. 

S8A   AMD   COVCKNMKNT  PKOCUSXlUirT 

One  other  continuing  Job  which  we 
have  to  do  deals  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  procurement  and  the  surplus 
property  disposal  agencies.  This  Job  is 
so  big  and  difficult  I  fear  that  we  can 
never  accomplish  what  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished. As  to  procurement  activi- 
ties, drastic  revisions  in  law  are  badly 
needed,  in  my  view,  both  to  make  the 
policy  of  the  law  more  specific  and  to 
require  more  informative  accounting  by 
the  armed  services  for  their  handling  of 
the  vast  funds  appropriated  to  them. 
Until  such  new  legislation  is  passed,  how- 
ever, we  are  compelled  to  do  what  we 
can  do  to  try  to  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

One  of  the  most  serious  items  we  have 
discovered  is  that  the  armed  services  are 
handing  out  about  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  a  year  in  subsidies  lor  Industrial 
research  and  development.  They  even 
allow  the  companies  who  make  inven- 
tions on  the  u.se  of  this  money  to  take 
out  patents  on  the  inventions.  Substan- 
tially all  of  thLs  money  is  being  given  to 
the  very  big  corporations.  Less  than  7 
percent  of  it  is  being  given  to  firms  hav- 
ing 500  or  less  employees.  We  plan  to 
Investigate  this  matter,  provided  we  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  give  us  any  information  about  It. 
rx  AMD  SHIP  rroaca 

We  plan  also  to  begin  a  new  Investi- 
gation of  purchasing  methods  being 
used  by  PX  and  ship  stores  services. 
The  committee  is  receiving  complaints 
about  favoritism  and  noncompetitive 
purchasing  methods.  These  services  are 
neither  quite  fish  nor  fowl — they  are 
neither  official  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment nor  unofficial  agencies  of  the 
Government — and  they  raise  peculiar 
problems,  but  these  are  Important  prob- 
lems because  the  volume  of  business 
runs  into  staggering  sums. 

CONCLUSION 

Agencies^ in  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  national  committees  of  the  ma- 
jor political  parties  have  a  growing 
awareness  of  difficulties  now  being  faced 
by  small  businesses.  They  are  report- 
ing statistics  which  show  that  for  the 
first  9  months  of  1955  the  net  profits, 
after  taxes,  of  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions with  assets  of   $250,000  or  less. 
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dropped  more  than  39  percent  below 
what  they  were  for  the  first  9  months  of 
1952.  During  that  same  period,  the  net 
profits,  after  taxes,  of  corporations  with 
assets  of  $100  million  or  more  Increased 
more  than  27  percent. 

Last  year,  a  year  of  great  business 
boom,  business  failures  were  at  a  rate  of 
42  for  each  10,000  firms.  This  com- 
pares with  an  average  rate  of  20  fail- 
ures for  10.000  firms  in  the  10  years 
prior  to  1953. 

On  April  13.  1955.  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  submitted  to  the  House, 
Report  No.  417  regarding  an  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  Judiciary  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1956.  An  item 
in  that  appropriation  bill  provided  for 
an  increase  for  the  Offices  of  Referees  in 
Bankruptcy.  At  page  13  of  the  report  on 
the  bill  this  statement  appears : 

The  comml«ee  was  advised  that  approxi- 
mately 65.000  bankruptcy  cases  will  be  filed 
In  1955.  tliat  a  total  lncrea««  to  75,000  In  1956 
can  be  expected.  Thl«  would  be  the  highest 
number  of  bankruptcies  recorded  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

Those  statistics  reflect  conditions.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  conditions  are 
causing  small-business  men  to  cry  out 
for  assistance.  Their  crying  out  for  as- 
sistance gives  rise  to  an  issue  when  their 
cries  go  unheeded.  Now  we  are  told  that 
small  business  failures  rates  as  Lof  the 
10  top  issues  before  the  American  people 
in  1956. 

We  are  asking  for  an  adequately  fi- 
nanced Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  or  enhancing 
a  political  is.sue  over  failure  to  help  small 
bu.«iness.  We  are  asking  for  proper  fi- 
nancing of  such  a  committee  in  order  to 
help  small  business.  Simple  Justice  re- 
quires OS  to  act  in  the  behalf  of  small 
basiness. 

1  am  confident  that  you  and  the  dis- 
tingui-shed  and  able  members  of  your 
committee  will  aprec  that  the  sum  we  ask 
for  small  business  is  indeed  a  modest 
sum  with  which  to  tackle  the  enormous 
Job  before  us. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  I 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY         I 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  present  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  S73)  and  ask  Cor  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  CTerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  atudles.  Investigations,  and 
Inquiries  authorized  by  Houa*  Resolution 
203,  84th  Congress,  incurred  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
•100.000  in  addiUon  to  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  any  sums  heretofore  made  available 
for  conducting  such  studies,  InTestigatlons. 
and  inquiries,  Including  expenditures  for  em- 
ploynient.  travel,  and  irubslstence  of  account- 
ants,   expert*,    investigators,    and    derioal. 


stenographic,  and  other  assistants ,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House, 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee 
or  subeonunlttee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on   House   Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colunrbla,  If  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "$100,000"  land  in- 
sert "$75/)00." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Ubie. 

TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PRINTING  OP 
A  COMPILATION  OP  VETERANS' 
LAWS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
64  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Jteaolvcd.  That  a  compilation  of  laws  per- 
taining to  veterans,  enacted  during  the  82d. 
the  83d,  and  84th  Congresses,  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  as  a  supple- 
ment in  to  House  Document  78  of  the  82d 
Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  206  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolvtd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurrinff).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Representotlves.  1XK)0 
additional  copies  of  parts  1  and  2  of  the 
hearings  held  by  said  conunlttee  during  the 
84th  Congress,  1st  session,  on  the  national 
lilghway  program. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT    OP    COMMITTEE    ON    UN- 
AMERICAN   ACTIVITIES   FOR   1955 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
387  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  10,- 
000  additional  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-Amerlean  Activities 
entitled  "Annual  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  for  the  year  1955" 
<H.  Rept.  No.  1648.  84th  Cong..  2d  sess.),  for 
the  use  of  said  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  REPORT 
REGARDING  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT FUND 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 398  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
34th  annual  report  of  the  board  of  actu- 
aries of  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disabiUty  fund  together  with  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  on  audit  findings 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund.  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  the  fiscal  years  1954 
and  1955.  as  a  House  document,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  the  34th  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  actuaries  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund  together  with  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  on  audit  find- 
ings relating  to  civil  service  retirenient  and 
disability  fund.  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  for  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955. 
and  that  1.000  additional  copies  l>e  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  STOCK  MARKET  STUDIES 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  51  to  print  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
additional  copies  of  hearings  entitled 
"Stock  Market  Study,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  1,000  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  entitled  "Stock  Market 
Study,"  held  before  the  above  committee 
during  the  84th  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
moticm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  HEARINGS 
ON  AUTOMATION  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGICAL CHANGE 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  60,  authorizing  the  printing 
of  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on 
automation  and  technological  change  for 
the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoluticm,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives^ concurring).  Tliat  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on   the   Economic   Report,    IfiOO   additional 
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eoptoa  of  th«  hearings  on  automation  and 
technological  change,  held  before  said  Joint 
committee  during  the  84th  Congress.  1st 
session. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE PRINT  ENTITLED  "FED- 
ERAL TAX  POUCY  FOR  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH  AND  STABILITY" 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  61.  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  joint  committee 
print  entitled  Federal  Tax  Policy  for 
Economic  Growth  and  Stability."  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  1.000  additional 
copies  of  the  Joint  committee  print,  entitled 
"Federal  Tax  Policy  for  Economic  Growth  and 
Stabiatj." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DR.  TSI  AU  LI  ET  AL. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  1887)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Tsl  Au  Li  (Tsi  Gziou  LD , 
Ru  Ping  U.  Teh  Yu  Li  (a  minor),  and 
Teh  Cliu  U  (a  minor)  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  'Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Pa^e  1.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "Ru  Ping 
Ll.  Teh  Tu  LI  (a  minor) .  and  Teh  Chu  LI  (a 
minor)." 

Page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  "fees"  and  Insert 
"fee." 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "aliens"  and  Insert 
"alien." 

Page  1.  line  II.  strike  out  "four  numbers" 
and  insert  "one  number." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tsi 
AuLi  (Tsi  Gziou  Li)." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CITY  OP  CHARLESTON.  S.  C. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  2430).  to 
release  certain  restrictions  on  certain 
real  property  heretofore  granted  to  the 
city  of  Charleston.  S.  C.  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  a.  line  3.  strike  out  all  after  "act". 
down  to  and  Including  "t500.000."  in  line  S 
and  Insert,  "the  Secretary  of  the  Army  la 
hereby  authorized,  in  exchange  for  a  mini- 
mum 470-foot  extension  at  the  north  end 
of  the  existing  1.000- foot  reinforced  con- 
crete wharf  of  the  Charleston  Transporta- 
tion Depot,  and  the  installation  on  the  ex- 
tension of  rail  trackage  with  necessary  ad- 
justments to  connect  with  the  rail  trackage 
of  the  existing  wharf,  to  be  constructed  by 
the  said  city  of  Charleston.  S.  C  or  its  lessee, 
the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  and  specifications  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.". 

Page  2.  strliie  out  all  after  line  10  oTer 
to  and  including  line  a  on  page  4  and  in- 
sert "Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  west  har- 
bor line  of  the  Cooper  River  (which  point 
is  south  41  degrees  31  minutes  30  seconds 
west  a  distance  of  13. a  feet  from  the  south- 
ernmoet  corner  of  the  concrete  dock,  for- 
merly the  dock  of  the  Charleston  Quarter- 
master Intermediate  Depot,  and  which  point 
is  the  terminal  point  of  the  fourteenth  call 
in  the  deed  dated  a4  February  1950  from 
the  City  Council  of  Charleston  to  West  Vir- 
ginia Pulp  ft  Paper  Co. »;  thence  northW8 
degrees  28  minutes  30  seconds  west  2.999.27 
feet,  along  lands  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.  to  a  point  which  is  distant  11.42 
feet  north  68  degrees  33  minutes  east  from 
an  iron  pipe;  thence  north  69  degrees  00 
minutes  east  a  distance  of  104.71  feet  to  a 
point  common  to  this  tract,  lands  leased  by 
the  city  of  Charleston  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Terminal  Co..  and  lands  of  the  South 
Carolina  State  Ports  Authority:  thence  along 
lands  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Ports  Au- 
thority north  86  degrees  45  minutes  50  sec- 
onds east  15.58  feet,  north  88  degrees  3a 
minutes  20  seconds  east  50.00  feet,  south 
87  degrees  33  minutes  40  seconds  east  50.00 
feet,  south  82  degrees  43  minutes  40  sec- 
onds east  50.00  feet,  south  76  degrees  46 
minutes  40  seconds  each  50  00  feet,  south  70 
degrees  ao  minutes  40  seconds  east  50.00 
feet,  south  64  degrees  09  minutes  40  sec- 
onds east  50.00  feet,  south  30  de^ees  44 
minutes  40  seconds  east  34  55  feet,  north  86 
degrees  54  minutes  06  seconds  east  374  48 
feet,  south  48  degrees  27  minutes  10  seconds 
east  833.77  feet,  south  41  degrees  33  minutes 
50  seconds  west  35.00  feet,  south  48  degrees 
37  minutes  10  seconds  east  1.494.83  feet  to 
a  point  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  concrete 
dock:  thence  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
concrete  dock  south  41  degrees  31  minutes 
30  seconds  west  approximately  483.0  feet  to 
the  point  of  beginning  and  containing  30.75 
acres,  more  or  less." 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  au- 
thorized by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  state  that  in  a  meeting  this  morn- 
ing these  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  flr^t  amendment  simply  provides 
that  in  lieu  of  getting  $500,000  for  the 
release  the  Government  will  have  built 
for  the  Army  a  concrete  warehouse  cost- 
ing $500,000  imder  jurisdiction  of  the 
proper  authorities.  The  second  amend- 
ment is  a  correct  description  of  the 
boundaries  and  area  of  the  property.    . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


GRANTINa  PERMANENT  RESIDENCE 
TO  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  fS.  101) 
for  the  relief  of  Fernanda  MUani. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immii^ratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  Fer- 
nanda Mllanl  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  t>een  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  pro|)er  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  la 
available. 

With  the  followhig  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following:  "That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  I^a- 
ttonality  Act,  Fernanda  Mllanl.  Splrodon 
Karousatos.  Romana  MIchellna  Serini.  Mojsze 
Hlldeshalm,  Ita  Hlldeshalm.  Angel  Feratero 
Madayat;.  Jlrair  Miizartzian.  Gertrude  Mazart- 
Blan,  Mario  Mazartzlan.  Santiago  Landa  Ar- 
rixabalaga,  Pak-Chue  Chan,  Ol-Jen  Tsin 
Chan  I  nee  Tfin).  Chee  Tao  Chan,  and  Wal 
May  Chan,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  t>een  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  each  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act,  if  such  alien  was  classi- 
fiable as  a  quoU  Immigrant  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
officer  to  reduce  by  one  .the  quota  for  the 
quota  area  to  which  the  alien  is  chargeable 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  avail- 
able." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed    to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  grant  the  status  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  to  certain 
ahens." 


GRANTING  PERMANENT  RESIDENCE 
TO  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  117)  for 
the  relief  of  Ana  P.  Costes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Ana 
P.  Coetes  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  cuch  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  su«h 
quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend-' 
ment: 

Page  1.  strtke  out  all- after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  the  following:  "That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Ana  P.  Coetes,  Wolodymyr  Krysko, 
Rosa  Tomaaina  Maria  Puglisl  (Rosa  Toma- 
sina  Maria  Sano).  Shima  Shlnohara.  Hsl-Lln 
Tung,  Ruth  Mln-Kwong  Leung  Tung.  Sumle 
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Legasse.  Hava  Shpak,  A.  A.  Shpak,  Sympcha 
Shpak.  Richard  Karl  Hoffman,  Marcellna  An- 
derson. Oerasslmo  Troianos.  Markos  De- 
metrius Spanos.  Maria  OabrieUa  Byron 
(Maria  Oabrtella  Mlchon).  Dolores  Maria 
Candlaga.  nee  Seijo,  Chang  Ho  Cho,  Chia-Tl 
Jen  (also  known  as  Charles  Jen),  Catherine 
Samourls.  Kerson  Huang,  ClrUo  Joee.  Meliton 
Topaclo  Tapawan,  Alvaro  A.  Jbae.  Hedl 
Gertrude  Spiecke.  Vaclav  Majer.  Irma 
Majer.  Vaclav  Majer.  Jr.,  and  Chocura  Yoahl- 
da,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  each  alifn  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act.  If  such  alien  Iwas  dasal- 
flable  as  a  quota  immigrant  at  t^e  time  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  shall  InsUuct  the  proper  ^uota-con- 
trol  officer  to  reduce  by  one  the  quota  for  the 
quoU  area  to  which  the  alien  is  chargeable 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quotja  Is  avail- 
able." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  qe  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  Itlme,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reco4sider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  a >  to  read: 
"An  act  to  grant  the  status  6f  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  |  States  to 
certain  aliens." 


DR'.    LINCOLN    ROY    MANSDN-HINO 
ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (SJ  1212)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Lincoln  RoV  Manson- 
Hing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That.  In  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  the  Immigration  and  {Nationality 
Act.  section  aoa  (b|  shall  be  held  not  to 
apply  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Llncolij  Roy  Man- 
son  Ring,  who  was  born  In  British  Guiana. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4.  after  the  word  "Act",  strike 
out  the  balance  of  the  line  and  lines  5  and  6 
and  Insert  the  following:  "sections  301  (a) 
and  303  (b)  shall  be  held  not  to  be  applicable 
in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Lincoln  Roy  Maneon- 
Hlng.  Mrs.  Joyce  Louise  Manso^-Hlng,  and 
Collin  James  Manson-Hlng." 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Robests  to 
the  committee  amendment:        , 

On  pmge  1.  line  8.  after  the  name  "Mrs. 
Joyce  Louise  Manson-Hlng",  st^e  out  the 
word  "and."  i 

On  page  1,  line  9.  after  the  name  "James 
Manson-Hlng".  strike  out  the  period  and 
add  the  following:  ",  and  Jennifer  Lynn 
Manson-Hlng." 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  i[ead  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recpnsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 

The  following  amendment  to  the  title, 
recommended  by  the  Conmi^ttee  on  the 
Judiciary,  was  considered 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  reJEtd:  "An  act 
for  the  relief  of  Cz.  Lincolii  Roy  Man< 
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son-Hing.  Mrs.  Joyce  Louise  Manson- 
Hing.  and  Collin  James  Manson-Hing." 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  substitute  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
RoBKKTS  for  the  committee  amendment: 
"Amend  the  title  sc  as  to  read:  'An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Lincoln  Roy  Manson-Hlng. 
Mrs.  Joyce  Louise  Manson-Hlng,  CoUln 
James  Manson-Hlng.  and  Jennifer  Lynn 
Manson-Hlng.' " 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  coamiittee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


FACILTTATINO  THE  ADMISSICW 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  396)  for 
the  relief  of  Theresa  Pok  Lim  Kim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Theresa  Pok  Llm  Kim.  the  fianc^  of 
Anthony  P.  Pampalone.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as 
a  nonimmigrant  temix>rary  visitor  for  a 
period  of  3  months,  if  the  administrative 
authorities  find  (1)  that  the  said  Theresa 
Pok  Llm  Kim  Is  coming  to  the  United  States 
with  a  boi>a  fide  Intention  of  being  married 
to  the  said  Anthony  F.  Pampalone,  and  (3) 
that  she  is  found  otherwise  admissible  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  the  marriage  between  the  above- 
named  persons  does  not  occur  within  3 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Theresa 
Pok  Llm  Kim,  she  shall  be  required  to  de- 
part from  the  United  States  and  upon  failure 
to  do  so  shall  l>e  deported  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  In  the  event  that  the 
marriage  between  the  above-named  persons 
shall  occur  within  3  months  after  the  entry 
of  the  said  Theresa  Pok  Llm  Kim,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  record  the  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  said  Theresa  Pok  Llm. 
Kim  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment  by  her 
of  the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "visitor". 
Insert  the  following:  "and  may  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States." 

On  page  3.  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  new 
sections  3.  3.  and  4;  to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  a.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Edith  Kalwles. 
the  fiancee  of  William  H.  Crandall,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
visa  as  a  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor  and 
may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  3  months:  Provided.  That  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  find  that  the  said 
Edith  Kalwles  Is  coming  to  the  United  States 
with  a  tx)na  fide  Intention  of  being  married 
to  the  said  William  H.  Crandall  and  that  she 
Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  other  than 
the  provision  of  section  313  (a)  (6)  of  that 
act.  under  such  conditions  and  controls 
which  the  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem 
necessary  to  impose:  Provided  further.  That 
a  sxiltable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorhey  General,  be  depos- 
ited and  prescribed  by  section  313  of  the  said 
act.    In  the  event  the  marriage  between  the 


above-named  persoiu  does  not  occur  within 
3  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Bdlth 
Kalwles,  she  shall  be  required  to  depart  from 
the  United  States  and  upon  failure  to  do  ao 
shall  be  deported  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  343  and  343  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event 
that  the  marriage  between  the  above-named 
persons  shall  occur  within  3  months  after  the 
entry  of  the  said  Edith  Kalwles.  the  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  record 
the  lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence 
of  the  said  Edith  Kalwles  as  of  the  date  of 
the  payment  by  her  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

"Sic.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Concetta  Speranza 
Tapp,  widow  of  Floyd  William  Tapp,  shall, 
if  otherwise  found  admissible  to  the  United 
States,  be  deemed  to  be  a  nonquota  Immi- 
grant. 

"Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  305  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Rosa  Roppo. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Michael  Roppo 
and  Julia  Roppo,  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  facilitate  the  admission  into 
the  United  States  of  certain  aliens." 


LAND  CONVEYANCE,  PHELPS 
COUNTY,  MO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.  R.  7723) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  Phelps  County, 
Mo.,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Rolla,  Mo.     , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  asiollows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultxire  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
vey to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rolla. 
Mo.,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  following  de- 
scribed lands,  comprising  a  portion  of  a  tract 
of  land  previously  donated  to  the  United 
States  by  such  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  con- 
nection with  the  program  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps:  Parcel  of  land  in 
Phelps  County,  Mo.,  described  as  the  south 
half  of  lot  118  of  the  railroad  addition  to 
the  town  of  Rolla.  Mo.,  being  the  same  as 
the  south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  section  10,  township  37  north,  ruAge 
8  west. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ISSUANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PATENTS 
WITHIN  THE  BLACKFEET  INDIAN 
RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  4604) 
relating  to  the  issuance  of  certain  pat- 
ents in  fee  to  lands  within  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  Reservation.  Mont. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  THE  BOARD  OP  NATIONAL 
MISSIONS  OP  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 

The  Clerk  caHed  the  bm  (H.  R.  6990) 
to  provide  for  the  convesrance  of  certain 
lands  by  the  United  States  to  the  Board 
of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  beipg  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  theJim.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  1b  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  Board  of 
Matlonal  Mlaslons  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
tn  the  United  States,  all  of  the  right,  title. 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
the  land  designated  as  follows:  Lot  5,  block 
ao.  of  the  Indian  Village  of  Neah  Bay.  Wash. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6.  after  the  words  "United 
States".  Insert  "and  the  Makah  Indian 
Tribe." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYANCE    TO    DAVID    PETERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  C607) 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  David  Peters. 
or  to  his  heirs  or  assigns,  title  to  land 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
liim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  U  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  David  Peters, 
an  Indian  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation. 
or  to  his  heirs  or  assigns,  title  to  IS^.^  acres 
of  land  In  California  which  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  him  and  which 
Is  described  as  follows: 

The  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  section  15. 
10  acres;  that  part  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  IS  lying  east  of  the  center 
of  the  south  fork  of  the  Trinity  River,  ap> 
proximately  7  acres;  that  portion  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  seclon  15.  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  north- 
w^t  quarter  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  15.  thence  due  west  120 
feet,  thence  due  south  080  feet,  thence  due 
•act  130  feet,  thence  due  north  660  feet  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  approximately  1% 
acres. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INTERIOR  AND  REIJ^TED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1957 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9390)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 


purposes;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
goieral  debate  be  Umited  to  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 

by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jm- 
SEN]  and  mjrself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  q\iestion  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  9390.  with  Mr. 
Prick  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  before  you 
today  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill  for  1957.  There  is 
more  contained  in  this  bill  today  for  the 
Forest  Service  than  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  the  Congress.  There  Is  more 
money  in  it  for  the  parks  than  at  any 
time  or  in  any  annual  bill  presented  to 
the  Congress.  Tbe  bill  carries  a  total 
amount  of  approximately  $416  million, 
which  is  $10  million  below  tbe  budget 
estimate,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  only 
$25  million  between  the  appropriation 
figure  and  the  Income  received  from  the 
agencies.  I  again  repeat,  there  is  just  a 
difference  of  $25  million.  There  are 
only  about  5  agencies  that  make  up  tbe 
sum  of  $79  million  over  last  srear:  Mu- 
seum of  History.  $31  million:  Federal  aid 
to  highways,  $14  million;  construction 
of  facilities  in  parks,  $10  million;  Indian 
education  and  welfare.  $8  million;  and 
forest  management,  about  $6  million. 

Every  year  this  bill  is  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  I  have  made  this 
-statement:  My  only  regret  Is  that  the 
bill  is  not  for  a  billion  dollars.  I  again 
repeat  here  today,  with  our  great  for- 
ests, our  soil  conservation,  our  great 
parks  all  the  work  of  Ood,  otir  minerals, 
our  water,  geological  survey  and  every- 
thing else,  all  we  are  spending  on  Amer- 
ica, this  great  country,  in  this  bill  is  only 
$25  million  more  than  we  receive  com- 
ing back  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  my  privilege  after  we  adjourned 
last  summer  to  drive  5.000  miles  through- 
out this  country.  I  traveled  through  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  it  was  very  warm, 
in  the  month  of  August.  I  traveled  all 
the  way  down  to  Florida,  and  it  was  very 
warm.  I  visited  various  projects  and 
parks.  I  went  through  the  Smoky 
Mountains,  which  last  year  had  more 
visitors  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
From  what  I  understand  the  utilities  and 
the  services  of  the  parks  are  only  cap- 
able of  taking  care  of  20  million  people, 
yet  50  million  people  went  into  them 
last  year.  I  remember  attending  a 
theater  there  in  the  evening;  a  fine  per- 
formance In  the  hills.  It  was  a  fine 
amphitheater,  a  good  cast  and  every- 
thing, and  the  next  morning  driving  with 
the  supervisor  of  the  park  I  saw  men, 
women,  and  children  coming  out  of  the 


brush,  and  I  asked  the  superviaor.  "Are 
they  thinking  about  getting  a  new  play 
or  something  to  impersonate  Braddock 
trying  to  take  Fort  Pitt?"  Then  they  ex- 
plfdned  that  was  not  so.  that  they  had 
been  camping  there  during  the  night, 
that  there  was  no  place  for  them  to  stay. 
There  were  no  sanitary  facilities. 

To  my  surprise,  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  these  people  had  of  conditions 
in  their  own  department,  they  could  not 
persuade  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
approve  more  than  $5  million  for  the 
parks  for  purposes  of  construction.  I 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Mission  66. 
That  has  a  beautiful  UUe— Mission  06. 
They  have  distributed  a  great  many 
pamphlets  about  it.  and  so  forth.  But 
money  is  needed  for  the  parks  this  year, 
not  3  years  from  now.  Money  is  needed 
for  the  parks  in  1956  to  repair  the  dam- 
age that  has  been  done  in  the  parks 
through  the  years. 

When  the  Director  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice appeared  before  us  I  asked  him.  "Can 
you  use  110  million  for  construction  in 
the  parks?"  He  did  not  want  to  an- 
swer, because  his  superior  was  present. 
But  finally  he  admitted  that  he  could. 
When  I  said,  "I  will  double  what  the 
budget  approved."  somebody  called  the 
White  House.  They  had  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Cabinet.  The  Director  of 
the  agency  appeared  before  the  Cabinet 
and  they  sent  up  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate for  something  like  $8  or  $9  mil- 
lion. The  committee,  in  its  wisdom, 
never  recognized  that  supplemental  es- 
timate. They  had  a  Job  to  do  to  help 
put  those  parks  in  proper  condition. 
Every  member  of  the  committee  agreed 
to  make  the  total  $15  million  for  con- 
struction in  the  parks  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  who  visit  the  parks. 

I  know  we  all  have  a  bleeding  heart 
for  a  pine  tree,  for  the  parks  of  the 
country,  for  the  Forest  Service,  and  so 
forth.  This  is  a  good  bill.  It  took  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  only 
18  minutes  to  approve  this  bill.  Not  a 
single  member  of  the  full  committee 
asked  a  question,  either  from  the  Re- 
publican or  the  Democratic  side,  indi- 
cating they  were  saUsfled  with  this  bill 

As  I  said,  there  is  more  money  in  this 
bill  than  any  similar  bill  that  was  ever 
presented  to  the  House  for  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service.  So  I 
am  asking  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  pass  this  bill  and  pass  it  quickly.  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  are  in  a  hurry 
to  get  out  of  here,  but  this  Is  a  good 
bill,  one  of  the  best  ever  presented  to 
the  House. 

I  think  of  how  we  have  neglected  our 
parks  and  our  forests  and  our  natural 
resources  as  a  whole  in  this  country, 
how  we  have  permitted  them  to  be 
robbed  and  looted  for  almost  300  years, 
and  how  httle  we  have  spent  on  Amer- 
ica when  we  are  spending  billions  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  surely  we  can  afford  to  spend 
some  money  on  this  country  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments  in  research,  to 
preserve  and  develop  our  mineral  re- 
sources, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 
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Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  ijhe  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  The  gen- 
tleman has  said  that  this  is  u  good  bill 
and  scolded  the  Bureau  of  tie  Budget 
somewhat  because  there  was  not  enough 
money  in  the  bill.  I  note  that  the  bill 
carries  $10,785,000  less  than  v  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget.  Ho\?  does  the 
gentleman  reconcile  those  two  facts? 
The  gentleman  said  he  would  like  to 
have  this  bill  appropriate  a  billion  dol- 
lars and  yet.  as  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  comes  in  here  with  a  bill  that 
is  approximately  $11  million  below  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  have  not  elimi- 
nated anything  from  this  till.  Some 
years  ago  the  Congress  in  Its  wisdom 
passed  a  bill  to  build  Jones  Point  Bridge 
across  the  river  here.  Under  the  teiins 
of  the  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  to  be  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion of  that  bridge.  | 

On  Sunday,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  in  an  editorial  said  thatj  this  com- 
mittee refused  to  approve  $13  million  for 
Jones  Bridge  until  they  did  what  the  act 
called  for.  A  new  bill  is  going  to  be  in- 
troduced for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  put  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  project  where  it  be- 
longs, and  take  it  from  this  committee. 
The  bill  we  are  presenting  calls  for 
more  money  than  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  approved.  But  the  elimination 
of  the  item  for  Jones  Bridge  makes  the 
total  amount  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  this  is  a  good 
bill  and  I  hope  that  the  House,  in  its 
wisdom,  will  approve  it.  t 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairrtan.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  our  good  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kir  WAN]  has  just  told  you,  this  is  the 
largest  recommended  approjiriation  for 
the  different  agencies  that  come  under 
this  Interior  Department  Appropriation 
bill  that  has  ever  been  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Budget  has  approved  a  larger  amount 
than  has  ever  been  requested  before. 
The  committee  has  gone  along  very 
closely  with  the  President  and  the 
Budget. 

As  the  chairman  has  just  stated,  there 
Is  no  controversy  in  this  bill  so  far  as  the 
regular  subcommittee  is  concjerned.  We 
agreed  on  every  item  in  this:  bill  before 
it  left  the  subcommittee  and  went  to  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
full  Appropriations  Commitiee  without 
a  dissenting  voice  approved  the  action 
of  the  subcommittee.  I 

The  revenue  which  Is  derived  and  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  of  |the  United 
States  from  the  several  agencies  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment amounts  to  $390,395,0(10,  which  Is 
only  $25,568,200  less  than  the  total  we 
recommend  in  this  bill.  M>st  of  that 
revenue  is  derived  from  thel  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  grazihg  fees,  in 
mineral  leases,  and  the  like.  Also  there 
is  considerable  revenue  derivW  from  the 
Forest  Service  from  the  sale  of  timber, 
so  it  is  almost  a  self-suppor  ;ing  agency 
of  this  Government  now  und(  '.r  the  man- 
agement of  Secretary  Douglas  McKay 


who  ts  doing  better  than  a  good  job  of 
miming  this  important  Department  of 
Government  for  the  American  taxpayer. 
We  have  an  item  in  this  bill  of  $550,000 
for  research  in  the  utilization  of  saline 
water.  I  am  happy  to  say  Uiat  progress 
is  being  made  in  that  field.  We  have  a 
number  of  research  pilot  plants  which 
are  showing  considerable  progress  in  the 
desalting  and  demineralization  of  water 
to  make  it  fit  for  commercial  use.  We 
hope  at  some  future  time  to  have  the 
cost  of  desalting  and  demineralization 
reduced  to  such  a  ix>int  that  ocean  water 
may  be  used  for  irrigation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  am 
interested  in  the  comments  the  gentle- 
man made  about  the  desalting  of  water. 
In  the  city  in  which  I  live  we  bore  down 
several  hundred  feet  to  get  water.  Since 
Stockton  is  only  about  12  feet  above  sea 
level,  although  80  miles  from  the  Golden 
Gate,  we  are  fearful  that  the  water 
might  get  brackish.  Is  this  research  go- 
ing far  enough  so  that  it  will  be  adequate 
to  prepare  the  water  for  human  con- 
sumption as  drinking  water? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  experiment  has  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  is  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  that  purpose. 
However,  as  I  said,  progress  is  being  made 
quite  rapidly  in  that  direction.  We  hope 
that  in  a  very  few  years,  possibly  within 
a  couple  of  years,  a  new  process  will  be 
developed  to  the  point  where  a  munici- 
pality will  be  able  to  purchase  a  plant 
which  will  desalt  ocean  water  so  econom- 
ically that  it  can  be  used  for  municipal 
and  commercial  uses. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
one  further  question? 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  About  3 
or  4  years  ago,  as  I  recall  it,  the  Navy 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
matter  also,  and  since  that  investigation 
scientific  studies  have  been  going  on  in 
that  subject  and  great  progress  has  been 
made  up  to  the  present  time;  is  that  not 
a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Indeed,  that  is  correct. 
We  are  already  desalting  ocean  water 
cheaper  than  the  Navy  is  doing  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  want 
to  thank  the  committee  for  putting  this 
provision  in  the  bill.  It  will  prove  to  be 
a  very  useful  provision  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  We  appropriated  $150.- 
000  more  this  year  than  we  did  last  year 
for  that  purpose.  So  you  can  see  the 
committee  is  quite  encouraged  with  the 
progress  that  is  being  made. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  JENSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  onihe 
problem  of  desalting  water.  He  has 
blazed  the  trail  in  this  field  and  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  it.  I  have  a  ques- 
tion which  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  believe  he  is  familiar  with 
the  Maritime  installation  at  Salem,  Mass. 
It  is  a  national  park,  but  when  you  look 
at  it  you  are  more  likely  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  national  disgrace. 


The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
WESTI.AMD]  was  there  this  summer  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspiNALLl.  Both  of  them  concur 
that  something  should  be  done  about  it. 
I  understand  now  there  are  some  $10 
million  in  this  bill  provided  to  take  care 
of  projects  along  that  line? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  $15  million  is  provided 
In  this  bill  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.'BATES.  $15  mUUon.  The  gentle- 
man is  familiar,  I  believe,  with  the  site 
that  I  mention,  Derby  Wharf  at  Salem. 
Does  he  not  believe  with  me  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  clean  it  up? 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Yes,  indeed,  I  do. 

Mr.  BATES.  Either  that  or  give  it 
back  to  the  local  people  who  can  clean  it 
up  themselves. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Yes,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  go  to  the  Director  of  Parks,  as 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts will  do.  You  know  the  old  saying — 
the  wheel  that  squeaks  the  loudest  gets 
the  most  grease. 

Mr.  BATES.  Well,  let  us  do  a  little 
greasing  on  this  one. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  You  wiU  talk  to  the 
Director  of  Parks? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  already  have,  but  I 
wanted  the  Record  to  show  the  situation 
and  also  I  wanted  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  point  of  view  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman ; 
he  is  very  generous. 

Mr.-  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  The  gentleman  is 
well  aware  of  the  very  great  interest  I 
have  had  in  our  State  concerning  the 
blackbird  menace  which  destroys  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
crops  in  New  Jersey  each  year  as  well 
as  in  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  Interest  that 
the  committee  has  taken  in  this  subject 
in  the  past.  May  I  ask  if  they  have  made 
provision  for  that  in  this  present  bill. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  pleased  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WOLVERTON]  that  I  took  up  that  matter 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  when 
they  appeared  before  the  committee.  I 
asked  them  if  there  would  be  funds  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1957,  comparable  to 
the  amount  that  has  been  appropriated 
for  blackbird  control  in  New  Jersey  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years.  They  assured 
me  there  would  be.  We  all  recognize  the 
problem  in  New  Jersey  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice will  carry  on  the  program  of  blackbird 
control  in  New  Jersey  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  interest  he  has  taken; 
also  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
been  so  willing  to  help  us  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  might  say  that  every 
member  of  the  committee  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  your  problem,  and 
they  all  want  to  be  of  assistance  to  you 
whom  we  hold  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
to  the  people  you  represent  so  ably  and 
well. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  say  something  about 
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"Constmciion  Costs:  For  eonstnicikm, 
sm}or  repair,  axMl  tanproTement  of  Irri- 
gation and  poirer  systems,  btilldlngs  and 
utmtles."  I  note  they  aUow  $4  mllUon 
and  the  re<iuest  Is  for  $7  V^  million.  I  am 
wondering  if  that  is  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  program  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  language  In  the 
report  under  •'C?onstruction"  reads:  "For 
construction,  major  repair,  and  im- 
prorement  of  irrigation  and  power  sjrs- 
tems"  is  $7,500,000.  The  committee  has 
allowed  $4  millioa.  or  a  reduction  of 
$3,500,000  In  the  budget  estimate.  The 
program  as  set  forth  in  the  Justification 
Is  approved.  The  amount  allowed  pl\is 
the  unobligated  balance  of  previously 
appropriated  funds  which  will  be  avail- 
able on  June  30,  1956.  will  be  sufficient 
to  continue  the  construction  program 
without  delay. 

That  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  It  seemed 
to  me  a  somewhat  larger  reduction  than 
some  of  the  other  departments;  about  a 
40  percent  reduction. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  There  was  a  carry- 
over in  this  fund,  and  the  committee 
felt,  after  hearing  the  testimony  of  the 
officials,  that  $4  million  plus  the  carry- 
over, would  be  sufficient  to  carry  on 
without  any  delay  whatsoever. 

We  have  increased  the  "Soil  and  Mois- 
ture Conservation"  item  on  Indian  lands 
above  the  budget  request  by  the  stun  of 
$100,000.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  any 
Member  of  Congress  of  the  great  need 
for  soil  and  moisture  conservation  on  all 
of  our  public  domain,  including  the  In- 
dian lands.  I.  and  I  am  sure  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  feel  that  it  Is 
money  well  spent  to  conserve  our  price- 
less topsoil.  whether  it  be  on  private 
land  or  on  the  Government  domain.  So 
each  year  the  committee  has  found  it 
necessary  to  increase  by  a  modest 
amount  the  budget  request  for  soil  and 
moisture  conservation  on  our  public 
domain. 

Lf  you  will  take  the  time  to  go  Into  the 
Western  States,  you  would  see  with  your 
own  eyes  the  great  benefits  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  comparatively 
small  amounts  that  the  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated for  soil  and  moisture  conser- 
vation on  our  public  domain. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can.  only  say  that  I 
was  happy  to  go  along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  regular  subcommittee 
for  an  increase  of  $9,800,000  for  our  na- 
tional parks  for  utilities,  roads,  and 
dwellings  for  park  employees. 

The  President  recommended  a  sup- 
plemental request  for  $10  million  more 
than  was  requested  in  the  regular  budget 
which  would  have  made  a  total  of  $15.- 
200.000  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year 
1957. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved 
$8,350,000  of  the  $10  million  requested 
by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  committee  raised  that  to  $9,800.- 
QOO  which  is  only  $200,000  less  than  the 
President  requested,  making  a  total  of 
an  even  $15  million  for  this  piirpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  are 
further  questions  I  will  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  c&nsumed  16  minutes. 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  SuluvanI. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
many  of  the  Members  know,  the  St. 
Louis  delegation  in  the  House,  along  with 
other  Members  from  Missouri  and  both' 
of  our  Senators,  assisted  and  supported 
by  Members  from  adjoining  States,  have 
been  worldng  over  a  period  of  years  for 
the  construction  of  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  on  the  St. 
Louis  waterfront. 

The  purpose  of  the  memorial  is  not 
merely  to  give  St.  Louis  a  dramatic  at- 
traction in  our  riverfront  area.  Instead, 
it  is  to  commemorate  one  of  the  great 
events  of  our  national  development — the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  opening  of 
the  western  wilderness.  No  event  In 
American  history  has  had  greater  sig- 
nificance in  terms  of  our  present  day 
greatness. 

The  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial  has  been  in  the  process  of 
construction  since  1934.  But  to  this  day 
it  is  still  little  more  than  a  parking  lot — 
a  vast  open  wasteland.  The  reason  for 
this  situation  is.  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  has  not  up  to  now  provided 
the  very  modest  sum  of  $5  million  to 
carry  out  its  share  of  the  agreed-upon, 
authorized  project.  Its  formal  authori- 
sation was  in  a  law  enacted  in  1954 — a 
bill  which  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce. 
This  was  the  formal  authorization. 
Actually,  the  Government  was  com- 
mitted to  this  project  in  1934  by  action 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  am  not  taking  the  time  of  the  House 
today  to  give  the  history  of  the  project. 
A  number  of  us  have  sp<Aen  about  it 
previously — spoken  about  it  frequently 
here  in  the  House.  I  am  taking  the  time 
today  merely  to  make  clear  why  the 
Members  from  St.  Louis  are  withhold- 
ing an  amendment  which  we  have  had 
prepared  for  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill  now  before  the  House. 
It  was  our  Judgment  in  view  of  special 
circimistances  that  we  would  not  sub- 
mit the  amendment  today. 

Ai  the  same  time,  however.  I  want  It 
clearly  understood  by  the  Interior  E>e- 
partment  that  this  decision  on  our  part 
is  based  on  a  desire  to  give  the  Interior 
Department  an  opportunity  to  bring 
this  matter  before  Congress  in  the  reg- 
ular manner.  If  we  do  not  get  action 
In  this  respect  in  the  very  near  future, 
then  we  will  follow  Whatever  steps  we 
feel  are  necessary  to  assure  appropria- 
tion of  the  necessary  fxmds  this  year 
whether  or  not  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  President  cooperate  with  us  in 
that  objective. 

I  might  explain  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  we  have  been  assured 
that  a  supplementai  budget  request  cov- 
ering work  on  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  Is  en  route  to  the 
Congress — that  it  is  somewhere  between 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Interior 
Department  Budget  Ofllce.  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  White  House. 
We  have  been  assured  there  will  be  a  re- 
quest, but  so  far  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  out  the  exact  amount  which  ad- 
ministration officials  have  in  mind  for 
the  project.  I  have  put  in  a  bill  for  a  $5 
million  appropriation  to  cover  the  fun 


cost  of  the  Federal  Government's  au- 
thorized share  of  the  work.  At  least 
$3  million  would  be  necessary  for  a  sub- 
stantial start  on  the  work. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us 
by  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  we  wait  on 
this  matter  for  a  supplement  if  one  is 
on  the  way  to  the  Congress.  We  have 
been  advised  that  if  we  were  to  try  to 
amend  the  bill  without  mtch  a  supple- 
mental request  we  would  have  the  op- 
I>osltion  of  the  subcommittee  at  this 
time.  Tet  we  know  that  If  there  is  a 
supplemental  budget  request,  the  sub- 
committee will  look  favorably  upon  this 
project,  for  it  is  a  great  project  com- 
memorating a  great  event  la  which  the 
entire  West  is  vitally  concerned. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  this  bill  go  through 
the  House  today  without  definite  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial.  But  I  think 
in  a  situation  of  this  kind  it  is  more 
important  not  to  risk  and  Jeopardize  the 
project  than  it  is  to  make  gestures  of 
seeking  to  amend  the  bill  when  that 
might  only  hurt  us.  I  do  not  want  a  rec- 
ord of  the  House  vote  against  this  proj- 
ect in  case  the  appropriation  of  funds 
should  hinge  on  House  concurrence  to  a 
Senate  amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  sub- 
committee in  discussing  this  matter  with 
me  so  often  in  the  last  few  weeks.  I  am 
disturbed  that  it  has  taken  the  admin- 
istration so  long  to  make  the  formal  re- 
quest for  this  appropriation.  If  it  does 
not  come  up  very  shortly,  then  we  will 
have  to  proceed  outside  the  regular  or- 
der, either  through  amendment  of  this 
bill  in  the  Senate  or  through  a  provi- 
sion inserted  in  another  appropriation 
measure. 

We  are  tired  of  waiting  for  action  on 
this  project.  Tvrenty-two  years  is  too 
long.  The  amount  at  issue  is  modest 
indeed.  The  event  which  would  be  com- 
memorated deserves  greater  respect. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wolvse- 

TOW). 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  again  deeply  concerned  because  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  blackbird  men- 
ace that  has  caused  such  great  losses 
to  the  farmers  of  south  Jersey  located 
in  those  counties  that  border  on  the 
lower  Delaware  River. 

A  survey  has  shown  that  flocks  of 
blackbirds  come  at  a  certain  time  each 
year  to  Gloucester.  Salem,  Cumbn-land. 
and  Cape  May  Counties.  They  come  by 
the  miUions  from  the  South.  They  de- 
vour certain  crops,  particularly  com. 
In  one  county  last  year  it  was  estimated 
the  loss  was  as  high  as  $100,000. 

For  several  years  I  have  brought  this 
situaUon  to  the  attention  of  the  Interior 
Department  Appropriation  Committee 
and  requested  funds  to  combat  the  men- 
ace. The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  KttWAH.  and  Mr.  JcNsxif,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  memt}er  on  the  commit- 
tee, have  been  very  helpful.  They  have 
again  this  year  listened  sympathetically 
to  my  plea.  The  result  is  a  substantial 
amount  allotted  to  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 


to  continue  its  efforts  to  control  the  situ- 
ation. 

To  accomplish  all  that  Is  necessary 
there  must  be  cooperation  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  aspects  that  must  have  State 
assistance,  and.  certainly  It  is  necessary 
to  have  Federal  assistance  as  the  birds 
are  of  a  migratory  character.  They  are 
a  growing  menace  in  South  Carolina. 
North  Carolina.  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  as  well  as  New  Jersey. 

It  is  encouraging  to  realize  that  this 
problem  that  causes  the  farmers  such 
great  losses  is  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  problem  has  become  so  bad 
that  through  the  influence  of  the  farmers 
of  New  Jersey  other  States  are  being 
Interested.  They  are  at  last  realizing 
that  tills  is  not  the  battle  of  Just  New 
Jersey.  Consequently,  they  are  enter- 
ing into  the  fight.  With  this  added  help 
we  can  reasonably  expect  to  malce  more 
progress  next  year  In  the  matter  of  ap- 
propriations that  are  so  necessary. 

This  bill  now  before  us  has  many  more 
excellent  features,  but  none  more  impor- 
tant than  that  which  gives  assistance  to 
the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  in  their  ef- 
fort to  eradicate  the  kUackbird  menace. 
Without  such  help  our  farmers  were 
becoming  discouraged.  They  could  not 
adequately  handle  the  problem  as  in- 
dividuals. It  had  to  be  attacked  on  a 
large  scale,  hence  the  appeal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  have  the  full  support 
of  the  Congress.  House  and  Senate. 

As  part  of  these  remarks  I  have  sundry 

documents  I  wish  to  insert  in  order  that 

there  may  be  a  more  full  understanding 

of  the  matter  and  what  Is  being  done  by 

interested  parties: 

Janttakt  4.  1953. 

A  meeting  of  the  Wild  Life  Committee  wm 
CAlled  on  the  above  date  by  Vice  Chairman 
Llojd  W.  Teagle  at  2  p.  m..  In  Seabrock  con- 
ference room. 

Those  present  were:  Lloyd  W.  Teagle. 
William  P.  Watson.  Charles  C.  Butler.  R.  B. 
Harris.  Laxirence  Bohn.  G.  W.  Mlngln,  Lee 
Towson.  J.  T.  LJnehan.  Robert  T.  Mitchell. 
Alvln  String.  P.  O.  MacNamara.  F  B  Schuler. 
J.  M.  Pancoatst.  St..  B.  8.  Harvey.  R.  B.  Harris. 
Jr.,  W.  M.  Runk.  Joseph  Hancock.  James 
Mecimi.  Ken  Roberts  and  O.  I.  Ball. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

Robert  T.  Mitchell  presented  a  report  of 
research  work  done  during  1954  by  J.  T. 
Llnehan  and  himself  in  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  This  report  Included  results  of 
the  use  of  bomb  exploders  used  Itn  Delaware. 
12  and  18  grain  bull  dog  salutes  in  New 
Jersey,  poleon  bait,  corn  variety  tests,  etc. 
It  was  reported  that  the  area  of  damage  in 
New  Jersey  had  wtdened  out  be<)auM  of  the 
use  of  scare  devices.  i 

Several  farmers  remarked  that  some 
method  of  control  of  bird  numbers  is  neces- 
sary to  lessen  the  damage  in  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware. 

Trig  Holme  discussed  and  demonstrated  a 
carbide  exploder  developed  ml  Soabrook 
Farms  in  1954.  This  exploder  has  great  pos- 
siblliUes  as  a  scare  device  with  certain  im- 
provements. One  tank  of  gas  lasted  about  7 
days  and  covered  an  area  of  10  acres. 

It  was  reported  by  Towson  ai^  Ball  that 
an  amendment  to  the  I.  C.  G.  interstate 
shipment  of  fireworks  had  been  (proposed  to 
increase  the  charge  from  13  to  18  grains. 
This  change  had  been  strongly  suggested  by 
this  committee.  ' 

The  fireworks  law  passed  by  New  Jersey 
in  1954  and  placed  in  the  labor  department 


for  administration,  along  with  the  rules  and 
i^galattons  as  oooiirtled  by  this  department, 
was  discussed  thoroiighly. 

The  fees  set  up  by  the  labor  department 
were  felt  to  be  exorbitant  espselally  for  seU- 
ing  and  storing.  Only  3  dealers  were  re- 
ported handling  salutes  in  New  Jersey,  1 
being  the  manufacturer.  Tbs  fees. required 
by  the  department  pushed  the  price  per 
gross  to  the  farmer  much  too  hlgli.  thus 
reducing  the  amount  used  on  tbe  farm. 

A  xttotlon  was  made,  secoiriled  and  carried 
that  a  meeting  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Kmeger 
of  the  labor  department  and  the  fees  be 
readjusted.  W.  P.  Watson  to  arrange  for 
meeting  with  Mr.  Kmeger  and  a  committee 
of  Teagle,  Towson  and  BaU  to  represent 
this  group. 

The  matter  of  financing  tbe  work  for  1956 
was  brought  up  for  discussion.  Mr.  Schuler. 
representing  Mr.  Gascoyne,  stated  that  his 
department  did  not  know  what  had  been 
requested  as  this  was  a  policy  of  the  national 
director.  J.  L.  Parley,  to  figure  out. 

W.  P.  Watson  introduced  Mr.  C.  T.  Butler. 
National  Farm  Bvu-eau.  Director  of  Land  and 
Water  Use.  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  BuUer 
stated  he  had  l>een  ae&igned  the  Job  of  in- 
vestigating ths  blackbird  situation  and 
would  be  glad  to  work  with  tbe  committee 
on  tills  problem.  He  was  requested  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Parley  regarding  appropriation  for 
bUckbird  control  work  in  1955.  He  also  was 
given  the  names  of  agricultural  agents  in 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  where  corn  was  grown  in  large 
areas. 

Messrs.  Teagle  and  Ball  reported  on  a 
meeUng  of  Maryland.  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey  committees  held  in  Newark,  Del.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  a  sum  of 
$30,000  was  needed  by  fish  and  wild  life  dc- 
pcrtmeni  in  order  to  do  a  job  of  control. 

Meeting  ad>3urned  at  4  p.  m. 

O.  I.  BALL.  Secretary. 

EEPTxaona  IS,  19M. 

A  meeting  of  the  South  Jersey  Blackbird 
Committee  was  called  by  chairman.  Dr. 
Frank  App.  at  8  p.  m..  In  Seabrook  office 
annex. 

Those  present  were:  Dr.  App;  Lee  Towson. 
Larry  Bohm.  Alvln  String.  Uoyd  Teagle, 
George  Lamb.  WUbur  Runk.  George  BaU. 
Robert  Mitchell.  Al  OaUino.  Jack  Uneha^ 
J.  Trolsl.  Al  Jones,  and  H.  Oreenwald. 

A  letter  was  read  from  J.  L.  Farley.  Di- 
rector. FUh  and  Wildlife  Service,  stating 
the  viewpoint  of  his  Department  on  various 
methods  of  blackbird  controL 

A  report  from  Lee  Towson  on  the  meeting 
with  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at 
Washington,  was  given  and  Is  attached  to 
minutes.  Project  to  be  conducted  under 
Robert   MitcheU. 

Alfred  Jones,  game  supervisor  for  southern 
New  Jersey,  stated  that  the  State  had  as- 
signed J.  Trqlsi  to  assUt  Mitchell  in  this 
project. 

Harry  Oreenwald,  Federal  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  has  been  assigned  to  this  proj- 
ect to  assist  kfitchril.  Green wald  cited  pre- 
vious eiq>«rlenees  with  f(»,  skunk,  etc..  In 
Pennsylvania.  . 

Work  to  bs  done  this  fall  with  farmers 
who  request  service  and  are  willing  to 
cooperate. 

Lee  Tbwson  reported  on  gas  chamber  per- 
fected at  Seabrook  diuing  summer  which 
shows  promise  as  a  scare  device.  One  ma- 
chine could  protect  10  or  more  acres. 

A  letter  received  from  UnderhfU  was  read 
stating  there  was  no  law  preventing  the  use 
of  poison  bait  in  New  Jersey.  He  pledged 
cooperation  of  his  department  in  the  pro- 
posed control  measures. 

It  was  suggested  that  we  use  the  term 
"experimental  coDtroi"  in  any  eoirespoiMl- 
ence  or  news  relesse. 

Meeting  adjourned   10:  IS  p.  m. 

Oxoaox  I.  Bauv  Secretery. 


Mat  24.   1955. 
A  meeting  of  the  Blackbird  committee  was 
called  at  7:30  p.  m.  by  Chairman  Frank  App 
at  Bealntxik  conference  room. 

Those  attending  were:  Dr.  App.  George  C. 
Onkst,  R.  B.  Greenwald,  George  W.  Mlngln, 
Lawrence  Bohm,  L.  W.  Teagle,  A.  L.  Towson, 
Paul  HiiAie.  J.  T.  Llnehan.  Robert  T.  MitcheU, 
Robert  J.  Hawley.  J.  B.  Patrick.  J.  M.  Pan- 
coast.  P.  P.  Sowers.  R.  B.  Harris,  8r.,  N.  B. 
Harris.  Jr..  W.  F.  Saunderlin.  William  Dris- 
coU.  Arthur  H.  Lange,  E.  H.  Brothers,  J. -B. 
Gross,  and  O.  I.  Ball. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Lloyd  W.  Teagle  reported  on  meeting  with 
Mr.  Kmeger  of  the  Labor  Department  re- 
garding  fees  to  be  paid  for  firecracker  usage 
in  1955  to  pr»;vent  damage  to  com  by  black- 
birds. The  fties  proposed  are  $1  for  farmers 
permits.  $2  for  dealer  permits,  and  $15  for 
manufacturer  permit. 

A.  Lee  Towson  repented  on  proposed  com- 
mittee substitute  for  S.  104  which  wo\ild  in- 
clude the  term  "as  pest  control  bomb."  This 
change  would  bring  the  New  Jersey  law  In 
line  with  ICC  regulations  and  allow  the  man- 
ufacture of  18-graln  salxrtes  In  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Lange,  Southern  Oxygen  Co..  Vineland. 
demonstrated  two  types  of  exploders  which 
his  company  has  experimented  with  at  Sea- 
brook  Farms.  One  machine  operated  on  reg- 
ular battery  and  the  second  on  dry  battery 
plus  alarm  clock  works.  Acetylene  gas  Is 
used  on  both  machines. 

Paul  Hickle.  Chief.  Research  Division,  Flsh- 
and  Wildlife  Service,  explained  that  finances 
to  run  his  Department  came  from  various 
sources  as  well  as  direct  grant  from  Congress. 
The  amount  of  $10,000  allocated  by  Congress 
for  blackbird  control  in  New  Jersey  is  ap- 
parently not  a  cash  grant  but  a  transfer  of 
moneys  within  the  Department.  This  state- 
ment led  to  discussion  from  the  floor  as  tp 
the  most  efficient  method  of  carrying  out  tbe 
work  to  reduce  the  number  of  birds  rather 
than  more  research  on  scare  devices.  It  was- 
pointed  out  from  the  farmers  standpoint  that 
they  were  more  interested  In  reducing  the 
number  of  birds  than  in  scaring  them  from 
one  farm  to  another. 

Robert  T.  Mitchell,  biologist.  Research  Di- 
vision, who  conducted  the  research  work  in 
1953-54  and  will  continue  in  1955.  presented 
the  proposed  program  for  1955.  MitcheU 
outlined  a  program  of  banding  nestlings  in 
the  spring  (April-June) ,  more  extensive  pro- 
gram of  use  of  poison  baits  (sweet  com 
fields),  comparative  tests  of  firecrackers, 
bombs,  exploders,  etc.,  corn  variety  test 
using  three  distinct  planting  dates  to  coin- 
cide with  wild  rice  feeding  of  birds  (bieforer 
during,  and  after). 

This  discussion  led  to  various  questions 
from  the  floor  regarding  the  advisabiUty  of 
putting  more  emphasis  on  reduction  of  num- 
bers of  birds  not  oolj  in  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  but  in  Virginia  and  Carolina. 
Growers  feel  that  the  reducti<»  in  flocks  is 
more  essential  than  continuance  ol  scare 
devices.  It  was  pointy  out  by  both  Hickle 
and  MitcheU  that  scare  devices  are  essential 
regardless  of  reduction  in  numbers  because 
of  the  roving  feeding  habits  of  red  wings  and 
grackle. 

A  motion  was  made  by  R.  B.  Harris.  Sr.. 
seconded  and  carried  thifc  a  small  committee 
of  four  be  formed  in  New  Jersey  to  cooperate 
with  R.  T.  MitcheU  in  forming  a  program 
of  research  more  in  line  with  needs.  This 
committee,  appointed  by  Chairman  Aj^.  Is 
Lloyd  W.  Teagle,  chairman.  A.  Lee  Towson. 
BusseU  B.  Harris.  Sr..  and  Norman  Harris.  Jr. 
Motion  was  made,  seconded,  and  carried 
that  a  ecnunittee  be  formed  to  cooperate  with 
slmUar  committees  from  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land to  form  policies  both  legislative,  re- 
.  search,  and  game  management,  whereby  %. 
constructive  poUcy  can  be  carried  out  to  re- 
U«v«  the  amount  of  damage  being  done  to 
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oops  hy  red  wing  blackbirds  In  Xh»  various 
States  mentioned. 
Meeting  adjourned  at  10:30  p.  m. 

O.  I.  Baix.  Secretary. 

CoomuTiTS  BrmrsioN  Wobk  iir 
AcHUcxnjuas  amd  Homx  Economics. 
Stats  or  New  Jsaarr. 
Smlem,  N.  J..  January  18. 19St. 
Bon.  Chakixs  a.  WoLvxaToif, 
Hoiue  Offlce  Building. 

Washington,  D  C. 
DBAS  Ms.  Wolvxxton:  In  order  to  keep 
you  Informed  on  the  blackbird  situation  In 
Salem  County  and  south  Jersey,  the  follow- 
ing data  Is  enclosed.  In  November  a  dele- 
gation of  farmers  attended  a  board  of  free- 
holders meeting  and  Insisted  that  they  (free- 
holders) appoint  a  cofunlttee  to  Investigate 
the  work  being  done  by  Federal  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  In  their  endeavor  to  reduce 
numbers. 

This  past  year  there  was  a  tremendous 
number  of  red  wing  blackbirds  In  August 
and  September.  Xven  though  2350  gross  of 
firecrackers  were  used  the  damage  to  sweet 
and  field  corn  was  greater  than  ever  before. 
The  freeholders  appointed  a  flve-man  com- 
mittee and  our  Salem  board  of  agriculture 
Invited  them  to  a  meeting  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  facts.  Out  of  this  meeting  a  reso- 
lution was  drawn  up  by  the  group,  pre- 
sented to  the  whole  board  on  December  28. 
This  resolution  passed  and  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  all  legislators  In  New  Jersey,  New 
Jersey  Senators  and  Representatives,  fish  and 
game  commission.  sfwrtsniRn  groups.  Ducks. 
Inc.,  Audubon  Society,  and  other  interested 
bodies.  The  main  Issue  Is  asking  that  red- 
wing blackbirds  and  grackle  be  removed  from 
the  International  agreement  with  Mexico  and 
put  In  the  unprotected  category.  (Resolu- 
tion enclosed  for  your  file.) 

The  county  board  of  agriculture  passed  a 
similar  resolution  on  January  13,  1956  and 
will  circulate  It  to  all  those  mentioned- 

I  am  also  enclosing  my  report  on  condi- 
tions In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and 
our  viewpoint  on  combined  efforts  to  control 
this  predator. 

We  feel  tmj  strongly  that  a  program 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  reduce  the  number  of  red- 
wing blackbirds  and  grackle  all  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica If  we  are  to  have  reduced  damage.  We 
also  feel  that  any  moneys  appropriated  for 
this  work  should  be  turned  over  to  game 
management.  Research  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  but  our  group  feel  the  Job  should 
now  be  carried  on  by  game  management 
because  of  the  wider  scope  and  a  greater 
nxunber  of  Federal  men  In  the  field. 

We  will  supply  you  with  any  future  data 
which  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  arranged  a  meeting 
with  legislators  In  Washington  for  January 
81.  We  expect  to  have  3  or  4  fellows  attend 
this  meeting.  I  know  they  will  be  prepared 
to  see  you  on  this  occasion  and  brief  you 
on  all  phases  of  the  situation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

O.  I.  Bau..  Agricultural  Agent. 

F.  8. — Those  who  will  attend  the  January 
31  meeting  In  Washington  will  be  Russell  B. 
Harris.  Sr.,  David  Orler,  Samuel  CrysUl,  and 
Roland  DeWlIde. 

RzsoLunoir 

"Whereas  red-winged  blackbirds  have 
been  protected  as  a  migratory  song  bird  since 
1933  by  an  act  of  Congress  under  an  Inter- 
national agreement  with  Mexico  whereby 
the  Country  of  Mexico  agrees  to  protect 
ducks  migrating  from  the  United  States  In 
exchange  for  the  United  States  protecting 
red-winged  blackbirds:  and 

"Whereas  by  order  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  of  the  United  States  dated  May  13. 
1948.  farmers  In  the  United  States  were  per- 
mitted to  shoot  red-winged  blackbirds  when 


they  caused  or  were  about  to  cause  damage 
to  crops  with  the  provision  that  said  birds 
could  not  be  sold;  and 

"Whereas  since  1933  the  number  of  black- 
birds have  Increased  In  alarming  niimbers 
so  that  they  have  t>ecome  a  detriment  rather 
than  an  asset;  and 

"Whereas  crop  damage  from  said  birds  has 
Increased  In  New  Jersey  to  a  point  where 
farmers  have  a  serious  problem  In  carry- 
ing out  crop  rotation:   and 

"Whereas  the  greatest  damage  Is  to  sweet 
corn  and  field  corn  and  small  grains  which 
are  all  grown  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  especially  In  Salem  County.  N.  J.;  and 

"Whereas  reliable  reports  hsve  been  re- 
ceived Inf'-rmlng  this  body  that  tremen- 
dously large  flocks  of  red-winged  bUckblrds 
cover  an  area  of  the  five  States,  namely.  New 
Jersey.  Delaware,  Maryland.  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina:  and 

"Whereas  additional  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived that  large  concentrations  of  red- 
winged  blackbirds  are  now  found  In  the 
States  of  Georglji,  Florida.  Alabama.  Loui- 
siana. Arkansas.  Ohio.  Indiana,  New  York. 
Michigan,  and  all  of  the  New  England  States; 
and 

"Whereas  It  has  been  reliably  reported 
that  In  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  the  wild  oats 
and  wild  rice  In  the  tidal  meadows  have 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  said 
red-winged  blackbirds  thereby  destroying 
most  of  natural  duck  food;  and 

"Whereas  the  damage  to  the  crops  In 
Salem  County,  N.  J.,  has  mounted  steadily 
until  It  Is  now  estimated  to  be  over  •1(X).(X)0 
annually;    and 

"Whereas  the  use  of  scare  devices  to  dis- 
burse the  concentration  of  said  birds  has 
proved  expensive  and  very  unsatisfactory; 
and 

"Whereas  the  research  work  performed  by 
the  research  division  of  the  Federal  Fish 
and  Game  Life  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
past  3  years  has  failed  to  solve  the  serious 
problem:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Reaolved  by  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  the  County  of  Salem,  That  due 
to  the  tremendous  numbers  of  red-winged 
blackbirds  and  the  Increasing  amount  of 
damage  to  field  crops  In  Salem  County.  N.  J., 
and  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  said 
board  does  hereby  petition  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  pass  necessary 
resolutions  or  other  appropriate  acts  request- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  protection  of  red-winged  black- 
birds so  that  the  citizens  of  Salem  County 
and  of  the  State  at  large  may  take  appro- 
priate action  to  destroy  this  damaging  preda- 
tor;   be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  body  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  to  send  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly 
of  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Pish  and  Game.  Research  Division  of  Fed- 
eral Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  Ducks  Un- 
limited, Inc.  (the  New  Jersey  chapter),  and 
the  Audubon  Society  of  New  Jersey  and  to 
the  appropriate  conunlttees  of  the  State 
governments  of  Delaware.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and   North   Carolina. 

"Dated:  December  21.  1955." 
I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  b«  a  true 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Choeen  Freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Salem  at  Its  regular  meeting  held  on  the 
2l8t  day  of  December  1956  In  the  Salem 
County  Courthouse,  Salem,  N.  J. 

CUVTOaO  A.  SWKKTBW.  St. 

Clerk. 

Rcporr   ow   Rxo-WiifCED   Blackbhu)   STmvrr 

(By  George  I.  Ball,  Salem  County  agricultural 

agec^) 

During  a  recent  vacation  In  North  Carolina 

and  Virginia,  enough  time  was  taken  to  make 


a  suvey  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  t«d- 
winged  blackbird.  For  a  long  time  It  has 
been  the  thought  of  the  wildlife  committee 
of  the  Salem  County  Board  of  Agriculture 
that  the  birds  which  have  done  so  much 
damage  In  our  county  and  State,  must  winter 
In  the  Carollnas  and  Virginia.  With  this 
thought  In  mind,  the  committee  felt  that 
they  would  like  more  Infomuitlon  and  re- 
quested such  a  survey  be  made.  Seven  days 
were  spent  In  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland  Interviewing  agricultural  agents, 
biologists,  wildlife  patrolmen,  farmers,  and 
others  to  determine  the  habits  of  this 
predator. 

One  very  Interesting  day  was  spent  with 
Dr.  Thomas  Quay,  biologist  at  North  Caro- 
Una  State  College.  Raleigh.  Dr.  Quay  out- 
lined the  areas  of  the  State  where  known 
roosts  of  redwing  were  located,  gave  perti- 
nent information  as  to  the  range  inland 
and  facts  regarding  the  feeding  habits.  He 
also  expressed  an  Interest  In  our  problem, 
and  furnished  leads  for  future  studies. 

Discussions  were  carried  on  with  Walter  K. 
Price  at  wildlife  refuge,  Hoffman,  N.  C.  and 
Agricultural  Agent  Garrison,  at  Carthage. 
N.  C.  (Monroe  County)  reported  a  flock  of 
grackle  was  located  at  Vass.  N.  C.  but  no 
damage  report  in  that  area. 

The  areas  affected  In  North  Carolina  ex- 
tended roughly  from  Wilmington.  N.  C. 
north  to  northeast  to  the  border  and  Into 
Suffolk  and  Princess  Anne  Counties.  Va. 

Individuals  were  Interviewed  In  the  area 
around  Wilmington.  N.  C.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  there  was  that  birds  ranged  In 
small  flocks  about  20  miles  Inland.  Very 
little  damage  to  crops  reported.  Birds  ar- 
rived In  late  September  and  left  In  April. 
Average  size  of  flocks.  2,000  and  not  too 
many  here. 

The  large  concentration  of  redwings  Is 
located  In  the  area  around  Lake  Mattamus- 
keet  (Hyde  County)  and  Dlzabeth  City  in 
North  Carolina.  This  concentration  Is  In  the 
millions  and  growing  larger  each  year.  No 
serious  damage  is  reported  from  New  Bern. 
Edentown  (Chowan  County),  Hertford  (Per- 
qulmano  County),  Camden  (Camden 
County).  Agrcultural  Agent  S.  L.  Lowery. 
Elizabeth  City,  stated  that  UU  corn  re- 
ceived smsll  damage  in  bis  and  adjoining 
counties.  There  are  large  areas  of  meadow 
land  in  the  sections  mentioned,  affording 
natural  roosting  plsces  for  redwings.  Some 
birds  stay  all  year  but  90  percent  leave  in 
April  and  return  In  September: 

In  Princess  Anne  and  Suffolk  Counties.  Vs., 
the  same  picture  exists.  Large  concentra- 
tion of  redwings  are  located  in  the  two 
counties.  Here  we  seem  to  have  damag* 
to  peanuts  in  shock  during  October  and  No- 
vember. However,  the  amount  of  damage 
Is  reported  small  at  this  time.  The  range 
of  activities  seems  to  be  from  20  to  40  miles 
Inland  at  this  point.  Some  small  damage 
to  sprouting  grain  and  corn  has  been  re- 
ported here. 

Maryland  Is  right  in  the  pathikt>f  migration 
both  to  and  from  New  Jersey  and  comes  In 
for  more  crop  damage  than  either  VirglnU 
or  North  Carolina. 

■UMlfART 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  red- 
winged  blackbirds  leave  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  in  September,  Journey  south  to 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  for  the  winter 
months  snd  return  in  April  and  May.  This 
time  table  fits  In  exactly  with  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  redwings  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware.  From  all  reports  in  the 
area  covered  In  this  survey,  comparatively 
little  damage  is  done  except  for  peanuts. 
All  agreed  that  the  concentration  of  red- 
winged  blackbirds  had  Increased  over  a  period 
of  years  to  a  point  where  they  are  a  serious 
factor. 

The  range  Inland  In  all  States  Tislted  ap- 
pears  to  be  about  30  to  40  miles.  Flocks  of 
grackle  are  reported  in  areas  of  North  Caro- 
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Una  but  tbcs*  an  thought  to  b*  migrants 
from  Ohio,  western  P«uicy(vaiila  aad  othsr 
Midwest  States. 

If  this  problem  Is  to  be  aolvao.  eooperattlva 
work  In  the  States  at  New  l«raey,  Delawar*. 
Maryland.  Virginia,  and  NUrth  Carolina  la 
called  for  both  fnxn  a  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional level. 

It  Is  also  sugg«st«d  that  furthw  studlca  to 
made  by  Interested  States  toward  a  cwnwon 
solution,  and  brought  to  tb«  attention  at 
Wild  Life  Departflosnt  at  the  national  IsveL 

OsosoB  L  Baix, 
Agricultural  Agent. 

(The  above  snrery  was  carried  on  In  April 
I9&5.  In  October  ths  agent  visited  three 
counties  In  Virginia  while  peanuta  were  in 
stacks.  Agent  from  Nansemond  County.  Va., 
reported  later  on  damage  from  IS  to  $52.80 
per  acre  (peanuts) .  He  quoted  farmers'  view- 
point that  more  damage  by  redwlngcd  black- 
birds this  year  than  ever  before.) 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrleld 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  FKntonI. 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has 
Indeed  been  a  pleasure  to  have  served  on 
this  subcommittee  for  the  past  10  years. 
In  that  time  we  have  seen  the  mem- 
bership of  this  committee  change  almost 
every  session  of  Congress,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  2  ranking  majority  mem- 
bers and  the  2  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers. Consequently,  we  have  exijoyed  a 
fine  working  relationship. 

Congressman  Kikwan,  our  present 
chairman,  has  Indeed  been  very  fine  and 
courteous  to  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee. 

The  same  goes  for  Congressman  Jkn- 
SEN  when  he  was  chairman. 

Both  those  men  are,  in  my  opinion,  well 
versed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

The  gentleman — and  he  Is  a  gentle- 
man— from  Arkansas,  our  colleague 
[Mr.  NoRRKLLl  has  alwasrs  been  a  keen 
observer  and  adviser  in  our  deliberations 
and  in  our  hearings  in  this  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
8in(i»sKX]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MACirosoNl  have  also 
contributed  much  as  members  of  our 
subcommittee. 

Over  the  past  several  years  great  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  development 
and  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources in  the  United  States,  together 
with  rehabilitation  of  our  present  facil- 
ities and  methods. 

Never  before  In  our  history  has  It  be- 
come so  necessary  and  an  obligation  for 
the  Congress  to  recognize  these  facts  and 
provide  the  money  to  take  care  of  the 
resources  of  this  country. 

If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  leader  In 
worldwide  affairs  and  give  all  the  aid 
possible  to  friendly  nations,  then  it  be- 
comes certain  that  we  must  take  care  of 
our  own  resources. 

It  is  with  those  things  In  mind  that 
we  have  approached  the  amount  of 
money  allocated  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1957. 

The  budget  estimate  for  1957  for  the 
Interior  Department  and  related  agen- 
cies was  $426,748,200,  and  your  commit- 
tee allowed  $415,963;200 — a  reduction  of 
$10,785,000. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  the  revenues 
that  will  be  derived  from  the  agencies 


iB  this  bai  amount  to  $390,395,000  for 
1957.  about  $25  million  less  than  the  fun 
appropriated  amount. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been 
doing  a  very  outstanding  job  as  far  as 
the  Indian  children  are  concerned. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  condi- 
tion existing  In  which  28,000  or  30.000 
Indian  children  had  never  been  to  schooL 

Under  this  appropriation  it  will  per- 
mit the  plachig  of  5.000  more  children 
in  schools  which  will  make  an  enroll- 
ment of  almost  80,000  Indian  schoc^- 
children,  in  contrast  to  66,822  in  1955 
and  74.225  in  1956. 

The  relocation  services  which  are  to 
assist  the  Indian  population  to  settle 
and  secure  pomanent  emplosrment  in 
non-Indian  communities  away  from  the 
reservation,  and  to  adjust  to  the  new 
living  and  working  conditions  encoun- 
tered are  having  some  success. 

For  instance,  3.459  imiividuals  were  re- 
located in  1955  and  it  is  expected  that 
5.000  will  be  relocated  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  10.000  in  fiscal  1957. 

The  committee  allowed  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  $31,602,000  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

With  the  increased  volume  ot  requests 
for  mapping  of  all  sorts,  topographic, 
geologic,  and  mineral  and  water  re- 
sources, it  is  quite  apparent  that  this 
fine  agency  must  have  the  fimds  to  do 
the  necessary  work. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  new  Di- 
rector of  the  Geological  Survey  in  his 
statement: 

Althctigh  the  several  phases  of  the  work 
are  described  in  the  Justifications.  I  do  want 
to  mention  the  principles  and  the  assump- 
tions we  have  used  In  developing  the  pro- 
granM.  First  of  aU.  only  Insofar  as  they 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  support  the 
well-being  oC  the  Nation  do  they  merit  your 
support.    X  believe  they  do. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  done  a 
magnificent  Job  under  Dr.  W.  E. 
Wrather.  Dr.  Wrather  has  Just  retired 
and  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Nolan,  his  able  As- 
sistant Director,  has  been  advanced  to 
the  dlrectorsliip. 

BmsAxr  or  sranoi 

The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1957  was 
$23,697,300  and  the  committee  allowed 
$21.697.300— a  decrease  of  $2  million. 

This  decrease  of  $2  million  was  taken 
from  the  conservation  and  development 
of  mineral  resources  item  although  there 
will  remain  a  net  increase  of  $1,270,000 
over  the  1956  appropriations. 

One  million  dollars  of  the  decrease  de- 
veloped from  conditions  existing  in  the 
research  work  in  twining  on  oil  shale  at 
Rifle,  Colo. 

Also  $200,500  from  the  programed  re- 
search work  at  Laramie.  Wyo..  on  oil 
shale. 

The  $1  million  decrease  at  Rifle  stems 
from  the  fact  that  a  fall  of  roof  oo^urred 
at  the  oil  shale  mines  and  the  committee 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Federal«Oov- 
ernmei^  has  gone  far  enough  in  financ- 
ing this  type  of  research  and  that  pri- 
vate industry  could  pick  it  up.  There 
will  still  be  available  $307,000  to  continue 
basic  research  on  oil  shale. 

The  item  "Minerals  Research,  Unclas- 
sified" was  reduced  to  $300,000  from 
$751,500  as  has  the  research  on  construc- 
tion material  from  $486,426  to  $244,626. 


From  the  collection  analysis  and  dis- 
tribution <rf  statistical  and  informational 
material  innograms,  there  is  a  reductkm 
of  $288,200. 

The  health  and  safety  program  budget 
estimate  was  not  touched — ^neither  was 
the  general  administration  expenses 
Item. 

Before  adjournment  last  year  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $8,500,000  for  a  coop- 
erative mine  drainage  program  with  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Federal  Gover- 
ment  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are 
all  set  to  proceed  with  the  project  and 
Just  as  soon  as  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania puts  up  their  $8,500,000  the  project 
will  get  started. 

The  accident  rate  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  United  States  while  reduced  in  num- 
bers since  the  Coal  Mine  Inspection  Acts 
Is  still  high  and  the  most  prevalent  cause 
of  the  accidents  is  falls  of  roof. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  any  research 
done  in  mining  should  be  directed  to- 
wards making  the  mine  roof  safe. 

NATIONAL  PASKB 

The  budget  estimates  for  1957  for  the 
National  Park  Service  was  $71,713,000. 
However  the  committee  reduced  this 
figure  by  striking  out  the  item  $13,825,000 
for  Jones  Point  Bridge.  This  was  dofie 
because  of  current  representations  to 
the  Legislative  Committee  on  H.  R.  7228 
which  alters  the  design  and  cost  of  the 
bridge  together  with  our  understanding 
thstt  firm  commitments  have  not  yet 
been  secured  to  assure  the  participation 
of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Ma^land 
in  connection  with  the  approaches  to  the 
bridge. 

The  final  figure  of  $67,688,000  was  ar- 
rived at  by  increasing  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $5,200,000  in  construction  to 
$15  million  an  increase  of  $0,575,000. 
■  WiUi  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
visitors  each  year,  we  believe  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Park  Servlee  people 
and  the  administration  shotUd  be 
adopted. 

Our  parks  and  the  facilities  therein 
need  to  be  rehabilitated  and  new  roads 
and  trails  developed. 

From  an  estimated  number  of  visi- 
tors In  1946  of  21,752.315  there  has  been 
a  rapid  Increase  each  year.  It  is  es- 
timated that  there  will  be  54  million  in 
fiscal  1957.  It  is  also  estimated  that  10 
years  from  now  there  will  be  80  million 
people  visiting  the  parks. 

It  is  because  of  this  increasing  of  the 
parks'  visitors  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  adopt  such  a  plan  as  mission  66 — a 
10-year  plan  proposed  by  the  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Interior  Department--as 
presented  to  the  administraUon. 


nSR  AND  WILOUFB 


•  I 


The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  re- 
ceived the  fun  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate. 

TITI.C  11.  bsla'^d  AoeifcaGS 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Fed- 
eral coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review, 
Indians  Claims  Commission.  James- 
town-Williamsburg-Yorktown  Celebra- 
tion Commission,  Smithsonian  Institute. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  have  all  been  granted  the 
various  estimates  of  the  Bm-eau  of  the 
Budget. 
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PABTMsirr  or  Aoucm.Tuss 

The  fuU  budget  esUmate  of  $96,773,000 
for  the  Forest  Service  has  been  allowed 
by  the  conunittee  which  is  an  increase  of 
$6,157,871  over  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1956. 

FOKxsT  snvics 

The  Forest  Service  budget  request  was 
not  cut  and  the  1957  fiscal  apount  is  an 
Increase  of  $6,300,000  over  the  current 
year. 

TRX  HATioirAi.  CAPiTAi,  PLAwmHO  coacifissioir 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission budget  requests  were  decreased 
by  $275,000.  The  request  for  salaries 
and  expenses  was  $210,000 — the  commit- 
tee allowed  $185,000.  The  estimate  for 
land  acquisition  was  $1,500,000 — the 
committee  allowed  $1,25C,000. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
•uch  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thoiuomi. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  particularly  like  to 
eommend  the  committee  for  increasing 
funde  for  conetrucUon  In  our  mitlonal 
iwrke  M  wae  recommended  by  Preeldent 
Elienhower.  Thle  is  sooiettmee  referred 
to  M  the  bttikUng f  and  utlUtlec  apiTro- 
prtetkm.  The  committee  hae  recognized 
that  an  tncreaee  in  thle  appropriation  le 
necenary  to  bring  about  an  expansion 
of  pubUc  use  faciUtlee,  both  ae  furnished 
by  the  Park  Service  and  as  furnished  by 
the  concessionaire*.  The  committee  is 
to  be  commended  for  recognizing  this 
need,  and  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion of  $15  million  for  this  purpose.  A 
continuing  appropriation  at  this  level  or 
above  will  be  necessary  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years  to  take  care  of  the  demand. 

One  reduction  in  budget  requests  has 
been  made  in  the  bill  which  I  think  fur- 
ther consideration  will  show  should  be 
restored.    The  budget  request  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  research  laboratory  at 
Laramie.  Wyo..  has  been  reduced  $200,- 
600.    I  believe  that  as  additional  infor- 
mation is  made  available  to  the  commit- 
tee in  the  other  body  concerning  this 
research  program,  and  the  effect  of  the 
reduction,  the  funds  should  be  and  will 
be  restored.    The  continuing  source  of 
petroleum,  with   adequate  standby  re- 
serves, is  essential  to  the  civilian  and 
security  needs  of  our  Nation.   A  research 
program  must  be  continuous.    We  will 
reap  the  benefits  of  today's  research  in 
futiu-e  years.    We  cannot  hold  back  on 
research  until  we  are  actually  in  a  dis- 
tressed condition.    The  funds  allowed 
will  permit  the  continuation  of  funda- 
mental research,  but  will  result  in  the 
elimination    of    any    applied    research. 
Applied  research  is  directed  toward  the 
development  of  technical  knowledge  that 
will  make  possible  the  improvement  and 
development  of  better  retorting  and  re- 
fining processes  for  shale  oil.    The  ef- 
fect of  the  restriction  will  be  to  freeze  all 
progress  In  future  process  development. 
This  research  is  essential  if  this  source  of 
fuel  Is  to  be  available  in  time  of  need. 

Besides  the  oil  shale  research,  many 
other  valuable  research  programs  are 
conducted  at  the  laboratory.  Some  of 
these  activities  include  improvements  of 
production  methods  of  crude  oil,  re- 
search in  secondary  recovery  methods, 
and  research  on  other  minerals,  includ- 


ing coal.  The  Importance  of  this  to  the 
national  economy  can  be  appreciated 
when  we  recall  that  secondary  recovery 
programs  have  usually  resulted  in  the 
recovery  of  as  much,  or  more,  oil  than 
was  recovered  by  primary  means. 

Fluids  for  the  operation  of  such  a  fa- 
cility as  this  cannot  be  placed  in  sep- 
arate categories  with  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. Heat,  light,  equipment,  mainte- 
nance, and  personnel,  etc..  necessarily 
overlap.  Such  a  cut  as  has  been  made 
with  regard  to  one  program  necessarily 
affects  the  others. 

I  am  confident  that  as  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  makes  available  additional  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  this  problem,  it 
will  appear  that  the  funds  should  be  re- 
stored, and  the  full  budget  recommenda- 
tion allowed.  I  am  sure  that  this  fine 
committee  will  give  proper  attention  to 
this  additional  information  as  they  have 
always  done  when  the  matter  is  again 
considered  in  conference. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Simiiieiul. 

Mr,  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  KnwAii  I. 
for  hlf  fuccens  In  presenting  this  Mil  to 
the  Committee  todAjr  de^te  earlier 
opposition  to  It. 

Today,  In  Europe,  one  beholds  the  dis- 
comfort that  overwhelms  Its  people  In 
the  cold  wave.  Our  Department  of  De- 
fense in  Europe  has  answered  the  call  to 
relieve  the  cold,  the  hungry,  and  the 
needy.  The  airlift  of  food  to  Italy  by 
our  flyers  is  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  to  a  point 
In  this  country  where,  in  or  out  of  war,  in 
an  emergency,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  must  assume  close 
liaison  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  some 
60  million  of  our  people  that  might  of  a 
sudden  be  thrown  in  flight  and  need 
from  an  act  of  nature  or  an  act  of  man. 

We  have  some  18  to  23  great  clusters  of 
population  in  this  country.    In  the  event 
of  a  disaster,  we  have  no  standby  plans, 
to  my  knowledge,  to  receive  people  from 
them  thrown  in  flight.    The  conference 
of  mayors  the  other  day  brought  that 
out.    Our  civil-defense  plans  are  out- 
moded.  Plans  to  move  a  person  from  one 
street  to  another  or  from  one  suburb  to 
another  is  not  enough.    It  seems  that 
the  present  scope  of  our  thinking  on  this 
is  inadequate:  the  Park  Service,  the  For- 
est Service,  and  the  £>epartment  of  De- 
fense must  be  ready  to  receive  milUons 
of  civilians  in  modem  bivouac :  plans  for 
this  and  funds  to  do  it  must  keep  current 
with  plans  and  funds  for  H-bombs,  elec- 
tronics. Operation  Sage,  and  interconti- 
nental bombing  missile.    If  our  people' 
are  destroyed,  what  then  do  we  defend? 
God  will,  as  he  always  has.  take  care  of 
His  globe  with  its  oceans  and  continents. 
But  !f  He  gives  man  the  chance  to  pro- 
vide for  man's  salvation  and  man  muffs 
it,  should  one  wonder  at  trying  the  Cre- 
ator's  patience?     Right   now   Defense, 
Parks,  and  Forest  Service  are  not  able 
to  do  that.     They  are  not  set  up  to 
bivouac,  clothe,  and  feed,  if  need  be,  60 
million  Americans  suddenly  thrown  upon 
them.     Our  standby  faclliUes  are  ab- 


solutely shameful.  Little  has  been  done 
to  accommodate  people  in  the  big  parks 
since  the  CCC  improved  picnic  tables 
and  cooking  facilities  in  the  early 
thirties.  Congress  has  been  tightflsted 
with  its  funds  on  this  front.  I  repeat,  if 
we  were  suddenly  caught  in  some  disas- 
ter in  this  country,  in  or  out  of  war, 
especially  in  the  great  metropolitan  areas 
and  wanted  to  lessen  plague  and  disease 
and  keep  as  many  as  possible  of  our 
people  alive,  we  stand  absolutely  fiat- 
footed  in  being  able  to  handle  their  sur- 
vival. That  is  why  Mission  66  must 
come  about  and  be  brought  into  being  in 
3  years  if  possible.  Otherwise  our  plea 
for  funds  for  intercontinental  missiles, 
for  Operation  Sage,  for  atomic  weapons, 
and  Armed  Forces  will  ring  hollow.  The 
test  should  be  from  home  plate  to  the 
outfield  and  the  bleachers.  If  a  pop 
bottle  breaks  through  and  "conks"  the 
batter  he  is  out.  The  same  with  us.  A 
lateral  or  overhead  missile  from  the 
bleachers  would  "conk"  out  the  city  It 
struck.  It  would  cause  other  dtles  to 
be  promptly  emptied.  Where  would  the 
Pled  Piper  lead  our  people  then?  To 
the  drink?  To  Canada?  To  Mexico? 
The  Department  of  Defense,  the  Park 
Service,  and  the  Forest  Service  should 
have  an  answer,  I  trust  they  will.  From 
them  should  come  plans  for  our  counter- 
attack In  survival,  I  truft  those  plans 
will  be  in  being  when  this  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  House  next  year.  This  is  a  good 
bill.    It  should  pass. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa   [Mr.  EOMONDSOIf  I. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  has  in  his  district  a  large  num- 
ber of  Indian  people.  I  do  not  want  to 
pass  this  opportunity  to  express  to  the 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
its  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Cannon  I.  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KiRWANl,  and  to  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jinsin],  the  deep  appreciation 
which  all  Members  from  districts  having 
large  numbers  of  Indian  people  feel  for 
this  committee  for  the  breadth  of  vision 
and  for  the  understanding  which  they 
refiect  in  a  bill  which  shows  an  increase 
for  Indian  education  and  for  the  place- 
ment of  Indian  families  in  communities 
where  they  can  become  self-sufficient.  I 
deeply  appreciate  this  consideration  of 
the  problem  that  we  have  in  the  Indian 
areas  of  our  country,  and  it  is  a  welcome 
thing  to  see  American  money  being  spent 
for  Indians  here  inside  the  United  States 
and  not  in  a  distant  continent.  I  also 
appreciate  very  much  the  appropriation  . 
of  $200,000  to  finance  distribution  of 
funds  to  the  Creek  Indians.  Some  Creek 
Indians  have  been  waiting  for  approxi- 
mately 50  years  for  funds  due  to  them 
which  have  been  resting  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  without  drawing 
Interest.  I  think  it  is  a  recognition  of 
this  problem,  and  the  provision  of  funds 
for  it  is  a  forward-looking  and  a  gener- 
ous act  on  the  part  of  this  committee.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  the  Second 
District  of  Oklahoma  to  this  committee, 
and  I  hope  the  bill  will  pass  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trom  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ASPINALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  t^  ask  some  member  of  the 
committee  2  or  3  questions  concerning 
the  Rifle  demonstration  plant  for  the 
processing  arid  mining  of  oil  shale.  The 
synthetic  fuels  research  program  as  orig- 
inally authorized  called  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  some  $87,600,000.  During  the 
last  2  or  3  years  we  have  had  consider- 
able difficulty  securing  committee  ap- 
proval of  the  expenditure  of  substantial 
funds  for  the  particular  facility  at  Rifie, 
Colo. 

I  notice  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  requested  for  fiscal  1957  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,507,500  which  the  com- 
mittee has  reduced  to  $307,000.  Will 
some  member  of  the  committed  advise 
me  what  the  recommended  $307,000  U 
to  be  expended  for? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  remaining 
funds.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  are  for  fimdamcntal  research 
in  oil  shale  petroleum. 

Mr.  aSPINAXX.  As  I  undenUnd  mr 
good  friend  from  Washington  then,  no 
moneys  are  to  be  expended  at  all  at  the 
Demonstration  Plant  at  Rifle;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  U  correct. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  means  that  that 
portion  of  the  $87  million  plus  which 
was  placed  into  the  Installation  at  Rifle, 
will  have  been  expended  on  a  plant  that 
is  left  standing  high,  wide  and  hand- 
some, so  to  speak,  without  any  returns? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  was  the  feeUng 
of  the  committee  that  research  in  the 
mining  field  had  been  carried  along  far 
enough  hy  the  Government  and  that 
private  industry  perhaps  should  pick  it 
up  from  here. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Was  that  the  feeling 
of  those  representing  the  Bureau  before 
the  gentleman's  committee?  I  have 
read  the  hearings  and  I  think  the  answer 
is  "Yes."  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  ask  my  friend 
what  has  l>een  provided  to  take  care  of 
the  facility  at  Rifie  to  see  that  it  is  prop- 
erly policed  and  kept  in  a  proper 
standby  condition  so  that  the  physical 
values  that  are  there  fae  not  wasted? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  balance  of  the 
$1  million  that  they  had  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  available  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Are  not  those  funds 
already  pledged  to  carry  on  research  in 
mining  operations  th^t  were  begun  with 
the  approval  of  that 
Mr.  MAONUSON. 
stand  it,  if  this  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  ratified  by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  my  coUeague 
very  much.  I  do  not  approve  the  action 
that  has  been  taken.  I  think  we  have 
practically  thrown  away  the  money  we 
have  spent  to  date  on  the  Demonstration 
Plant  for  the  synthetic  fuel  program. 
We  might  Just  as  well  admit  that  we  have 
no  answers  and  one  pf  the  reasons  why 
the  committee  has  s^n  fit  to  take  the 
action  it  has  taken  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Bureau  has  been  unable  to  come 
up  with  answers  which  the  oMnmittee  at 
least  and  perhaps  I,  |too,  feel  should  be 
available  to  us  at  this  time.    But  as  far 


appropriation? 
Not  as  I  under- 


as  aco(»npll8hlng  the  purpose  for  which 
the  authorization  was  originally  in- 
tended, we  have  accomplished  very  little, 
in  my  opinion. 
-  Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  srield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoTtil. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  subcommittee,  under 
Its  distinguished  chairman  [Mr.  Kir- 
wAMl,  especially  on  its  foresight  and 
forward-looking  provisions  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  over  a  term  of  years  to  have 
visited  every  national  park  in  our 
country. 

I  have  been  especially  interested  In  the 
recreational  facilities  of  the  parks;  or 
shall  I  say,  the  absence  of  adequate  pic- 
nic, camping,  and  other  recreational 
facilities  in  these  parks. 

In  some  parks  in  the  last  few  years  I 
have  observed  an  absolute  need  for  avail- 
able sanlUry  facilities  and  have  also  ob- 
fenred  picnic  tables  In  dilapidated  con- 
ditions, and  these  conditions  have  pre- 
vailed too  often  in  the  very  areas  where 
thousand*  of  people  attend  and  other 
thousands  would  like  to  attend. 

It  should  be  eryetal  clear  to  an  of  ue 
that  with  the  shortening  of  the  work- 
week and  the  workday  there  is  a  rapidly 
increasing  national  problem  confronting 
us  with  what  to  do  with  our  leisure  time. 
Too  much  leisure  is  not  lees  dangerous 
than  too  much  overwork.  And  a  man 
who  has  nothing  to  do  is  not  unlikely  to 
waste  his  resources — mental,  physical, 
and  spiritual. 

Every  year  the  distance  between  the 
great  centers  of  population  and  our  na- 
tional parks  is  growing  less  and  less  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  automobile 
transportation  to  these  areas,  and  the 
increasingly  good  roads  which  are  avail- 
able. This  improved  method  of  trans- 
portation means  that  whole  families  seek 
the  inspiration  and  joy  of  going  to  these 
great  national  park  areas.  The  attend- 
ance in  all  of  them  rapidly  increases  from 
year  to  year;  yet,  we  have  not  kept  the 
physical  properties  and  facilities  in  these 
areas  up  to  keeping  to  meet  this  rapidly 
Increasing  use  by, the  increasing  thou- 
sands. I  have  always  found  the  National 
Park  personnel  courteous,  resourceful, 
and  willing  to  work  to  make  the  visitors 
to  their  respective  national  park  areas 
happy  and  contented,  pleased  and 
proud.  But,  they  cannot  do  something 
with  absolutely  nothing.  This  increased 
amount  of  approximately  a  million  dol- 
lars for  strengthening  the  national  park 
management  and  park  and  recreation 
programs  will  not  meet  the  entire  need. 
But,  it  is  a  beginning  of  a  change  of 
philosophy  by  our  Budget  Bureau  and 
by  this  Congress  which  will,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, work  wonders  for  the  good  and 
happiness  and  health  and  the  solidarity 
of  American  families. 

I  believe  it  to  be  literally  true  that  a 
family  which  has  opportunity  to  play 
together,  and  does  so,  will  stay  together 
and  the  improvement  to  these  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  programs  in  our 
national  parks  will  make  It  mlbre  possible 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
families  to  play  together.  During  the 
time  they  are  in  these  magnificent  park 


areas  they  will  have  increasing  inspira- 
tion and  happiness  together.  Such  ex- 
periences in  a  national  park  logically 
result  in  their  going  home  more  solidly 
and  soundly  an  American  family;  more 
happy  and  cordially  respecting  each 
other's  opinions  and  more  helpfully  co- 
operating in  their  homelife  as  a  result 
of  their  happy,  cooperative  experiences 
in  our  national  park  areas. 

Recently  I  was  asked  by  a  fellow  Mem- 
ber of  this  great  legislative  body  why  I- 
claimed  so  much  of  value  for  adequate 
playgrounds,  parks,  and  recreational 
areas,  and  I  related  to  him  I  had  had  the 
experience,  as  a  layman  and  nonprofes- 
sional, of  serving  as  president  of  a  mu- 
nicipal recreational  organization — with- 
out pay— for  about  15  years  before  I  first 
came  to  Congress  nearly  10  years  ago. 
He  then  said  he  understood  my  vigorous 
expression  in  support  of  keeping  our 
playground  and  park  areas  well  equipped 
and  the  facilities  therein  adequate  and 
in  good  condition. 

I  hope  that  this  splendidly  prepared 
bill  win  be  unanimously  approved. 

I  again  wish  to  compliment  the  eub- 
eonmiittee  on  ite  recognition  of  the 
place  and  value  and  power  toward  the 
strengthening  of  the  sinewf  of  our  be- 
loved Nation,  as  result  of  more  rapidly 
making  our  national  park  areas  ade- 
quate in  their  retpecUve  park  facilities 
and  programs. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  GiATl. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate 
to  impose  upon  the  House  by  taking  this 
time,  but  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kibwan],  and  the  other  fine  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  me  in  allowing  me  to  come  be- 
fore their  committee  with  projects  so 
Important  to  the  citizens  of  southern 
Illinois.  I  was  shown  the  utmost  of 
courtesy  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
I  certainly  hope  this  bill  passes  without 
a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Karsten]. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statement  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league [Mrs.  Sullivan]  in  connection 
with  the  appropriation  for  the  Jefferson 
National  Memorial  in  St.  Louis.  This  bill 
contains  $150,000  for  this  project.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Interior  Department 
have  agreed  to  request  an  additional  ap- 
propriation which  did  not  get  down  here 
in  time  to  be  included  in  this  bill.  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  whether  or  not 
he,can  give  us  assurance  that  when  this 
does  come  down  with  budget  approval 
and  the  approval  of  the  National  Park 
Service  it  will  be  included  in  the  supple- 
mental bfll. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Speaking  for  myself, 
and  I  think  the  rest  of  the  committee 
may  feel  the  same  way,  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  so  if  It  has  Budget  approval. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. . 
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Mr.  CURTIS  of  MteoorL  Mr.  Chair- 
Ban,  will  tbe  gcntteBMn  yteid? 

Mr.  KABSTEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CUBTIB  d  MiaourL  I  certainly 
want  to  Jotai  my  eoUeague  LMr.  Kamish] 
and  my  eoUeacue  (Mn.  STfLUVAul  in 
support  of  this  Measure  which  has  for 
so  Bsaay  years  remained  dormant  right 
in  the  center  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  KARSTSN.  I  wonder  if  at  this 
point  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  oommittae  will  give  as  assurance  that 
this  project  will  be  giiwn  consideration 
In  the  stvplflBMntal  btU  if  this  item 
comes  down  with  the  approiral  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  National  Park 
Serrloe. 

Mr.  JENS&N.  Of  course.  I  could  not 
coounit  myself  or  any  meosber  of  the 
whole  committee  or  ^the  suboommlttee. 
You  just  do  not  do  that,  because  you  may 
run  afoul  of  someone  on  the  committ^y 
that  may  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate that.  I  would  not  want  the  gentle- 
man to  commit  tbe  whole  committee. 
However.  I  wonder  if  he  would  speak  for 
himself  and  give  us  assurance  that  he 
will  go  along  with  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  National  Parle  Service. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  My  answer  can  only  be 
that  if  and  when  the  supplemental  bill 
comes  up  for  consideration  I  shall  give 
this  item  my  personal  attention.  I  shall 
listen  to  the  justification  and  I  shall  then 
make  up  my  mind,  which  I  luH>e  wiU  be 
favorable  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Knowing  the  gentle- 
man's great  sense  of  fairness.  I  am  going 
to  let  the  case  rest  there. 

Mr.  JENSESf.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TriLi  X — Obpabtmxkt  or 
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Kesettnh  in  the  MtUiaution  o/  9«Hii«  wter 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  pro- 
vlsJons  of  the  act  of  July  S.  1951.  as  amend- 
ed (as  Stat.  328  and  60  StaC  198> .  authoris- 
ing studies  of  the  conversion  of  saline  water 
for  benencial  consumptive  uses.  $560,000. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cbau-man.  I  take  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate this  subcommittee  and  to 
thank  them  as  well  for  their  treatment  of 
the  forestry  appropriation,  which  la  In 
the  Interior  Subcommittee  at  this  time. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  felt 
rather  strongly  that  the  forest-coopera- 
tive program,  the  forest  fire  fighting,  and 
the  various  things  that  are  interrelated 
with  agriculture,  particularly  In  the 
present  bill,  should  be  handled  Jurisdlc- 
tionally  along  with  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram. I  think  there  are  very  sound 
reasons  for  that:  but  if  they  saw  fit  to 
give  that  Jurisdiction  to  Mr.  Kikwan's 
committee,  they  could  not  put  it  in  bet- 
ter hands.  However,  they  should  be 
considered  together. 

So  far  as  the  Forest  Service  Is  con- 
cerned, that  is  another  matter,  but  these 
are  decisions  that  are  beyond  my  reach. 
They  were  not  decided  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  KnwAHl  or  myself.  But 
I  want  to  say  that  no  one  could  handle 
this  program  any  better  than  this  sub- 


eoomiittee  has.  They  hav«  given  exod- 
lent  attention  to  the  forestry  programs. 
I  know  those  wlm  are  interested  in  those 
programs  appreciate  it.  as  I  do. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ofioe  o/Mt»ermi*  Mo&Uismtion 

For  expenses  necessary  to  aaabto  the  8se- 
rstary  to  tftsctoarve  his  respooitbUitiea.  In- 
eludliw  oooperatlon  vltix  tba  jxMtals  and 
mlnarals  Industry,  with  respect  to  the  con* 
servatlon.  exploration,  development,  produe- 
tlon.  and  utilization  of  mineral  rewraron,  ta- 
cludlng  solM  foala,  •300,000. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  advantage  of 
this  time  to  inquire  with  regard  to  an 
item  contained  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  budget  in  connection  with  a  re- 
po^  on  the  advisability  of  establLshing 
a  national  monument  in  Brooklyn.  N.  T.. 
in  the  amount  of  $10,000.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding. Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
is  included  in  this  bill  the  money  for  this 
purpose  and  honoring  the  256  Maryland 
heroes  who  fell  In  combat  during  the 
Battle  of  Brooklyn  on  August  27,  17T6; 
is  that  correct.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    Yes.  that  is  correct 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  members  of 
his  suijcommiltee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  tune. 

The  cierk  read  as  follows: 


■■BOOBC 


MAlUCJtMlJtT 


For  expenses  necessary  for  manaffemeDt. 
dcvelopaaent.  Improvement,  and  protecUon 
of  resources  and  appurtenftnt  facUlttes  under 
the  JurtadlcUoa  of  the  Bureau  o(  Indian 
Affairs.  Incluaiug  payment  of  Irrigation  as- 
sessments and  charges:  acquisition  of  water 
rights:  admnces  for  Indian  Industrial  and 
business  enterprisee:  operaUon  of  Indian  art* 
and  cmfts  shops  and  nxuseuraA;  and  develop- 
ment of  Indian  arta  and  crafts  as  authorized 
toy  law:  Sie.ooo.ooo.  and  in  addltkio.  f350.000 
of  (he  Revolving  Fund  for  Iioans.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  shaU  be  used  in  coanection 
with  administering  loans  to  Tnfiian« 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  question  in  connection  with  some  cor- 
respondence I  have  received  from  one 
of  my  constituents  asking  me  to  find 
out.  if  I  can.  what  has  happened  to  the 
revolving  fund  ahich  is  now  supposed 
to  have  a  sum  in  excess  of  $6  million  for 
tribal  loans.  The  information  given  to 
me  in  this  letter  U  that  tiiere  has  not 
been  one  loan  out  of  this  fund  since  1952: 
that  the  Indians  have  used  this  fond 
ever  since  it  was  established  in  1934  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  themselves  de- 
velop new  resources  and  new  bustness 
projects.  Can  the  Chairman  tell  me 
what  the  status  of  that  fund  is? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  fund  Is  stm  there 
and  the  Indians  are  drawing  money  from 
it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  money  available 
and  are  they  asing  It? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Yes.  It  Is  avaHaMe  the 
same  as  it  alwas^s  has  been. 

»fr.  YATES.  The  crttlcism  ts  made  In 
this  letter  that  because  of  the  high -inter- 
est rate  and  the  opposition  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Indians  are 
not  able  to  use   this   fund.    Can   the 


Chairman  tell  me  whether  that  is  so  or 
not? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  is  not  so.  Tbe  fund 
is  there  and  is  being  used  the  same  as 
U  always  has  been  used. 

Mr.  YATES.    I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  wMh  and 
that  it  be  open  for  ammrtment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  U  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentiemaa  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  ohJecUoo. 

Mr.  BBOYHILL.  Mr.  Cbalnum.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cterk  read  as  follow*: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bsovwill:  On 
page  is.  after  line  IT,  inaart  "Jonm  Point 
Bridge:  For  espensM  nsciaawy  for  tbs  ooo- 
strvetion  of  s  bridge  over  the  Potamamc  River 
suttaartaed  by  the  art  of  Avguet  3,  ISM  (SS 
8tat,  963  904).  •13.&2&.O00." 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  serious  quarrel  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  postponing 
the  appropriation  of  this  $1S.82S.000  by 
deleting  it  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  appropriation  bill  even  though 
It  was  recommended  and  requested  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  say  that  I 
have  no  serious  quarrel  or  disagreement 
with  the  committee  because  I  under- 
stand that  based  on  the  information 
that  they  have  received,  there  is  some 
confusion  as  to  which  agency  has  ivaia- 
diction  over  the  construction  of  this 
bridge  and  In  fact  there  is  a  bUl  now 
pending  before  Congress  to  change  that 
Jurisdiction.  Purthermore,  I  under- 
stand that  there  has  been  some  con- 
fusion 8s  to  whether  or  not  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  made 
the  necessary  commitments  in  regard  to 
providing  their  share  of  the  cost  of  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  understanding  >, 
that  the  committee  is  not  objecting  to  / 
the  appropriation  of  these  funds  as  such 
but  merely  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  proper  bill  in  which  to 
inchide  It  and  whether  or  not  the  States 
involved  have  fumiled  their  obligation 
as  required  l>y  the  basic  law.  Because 
most  certainly  there  should  be  no  real 
objection  to  the  appropriation  as  soch 
for  Congress  has  recognized  their  re- 
sponsibility and  the  need  for  this  bridge 
and,  therefore,  authorized  It  in  the  83d 
Congress,  to  addition,  the  planning 
money  of  $800,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated and  the  plan  is  underway.  The 
necessary  land  has  been  acquired  and 
this  appropriation  Is  estential  In  order 
to  carry  out  its  completion  In  an  orderly 
and  economical  manner. 

The  purpose  of  my  offering  this 
amendment  is  not  to  flatter  myself  mto 
thinking  that  I  can  get  the  House  to 
approve  the  amendment  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
because  as  I  stated  before,  in  the  light 
of  the  tnformatton  that  the  committee 
has  received,  their  reasons  for  post- 
poning this  appropriation  could  pos- 
sibly be  Justified.  However,  I  am  at- 
tempting to  appeal  directly  to  the 
Ooramltt«e  on  Appropriations  as  well  as 
to  the  Houfle  hi  the  light  of  more  up-to- 
date  and  accurate  information  as  to  the 


two   points   that   tht   committee   con- 
sidered as  their  reasons. 

First  of  all.  it  ts  tiKie  that  there  is  a 
bill  pending  before  ihe  Committee  on 
the  District-  of  Columlbia  to  transfer  the 
Jurisdiction  for  the  construction  of  this 
bridge  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Departikient  of  Commerce 
where  it  should  be.  The  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  acted  on  that 
bill  this  morning  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  is  certainly  nothing  contro- 
versial about  it.  As  I  stated  before,  the 
authority  for  the  construction  of  this 
bridge  should  have  been  delegated  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  their 
Bureau  of  Public  Roaqs  in  the  beginning, 
to  addition,  the  pending  bill  referred  to 
as  stated  by  the  Coihmittee  on  Appro- 
priations also  authorizes  a  slight  change 
in  design  by  lowering  the  elevation  of 
the  bridge  and  chang^  the  tsrpe  of  draw- 
span  which  will  meam  an  estimated  sav- 
ings of  approximately  $500,000. 

There  certainly  should  be  no  objection 
to  this  bill  and  it  should  be  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  due  course  in  the  very 
near  future.  The  bill  was  requested  by 
the  Department  of  '  Commerce  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  but  due  to 
our  crowded  legislative  schedule,  we 
were  unable  to  get  to  it  prior  to  the 
adjournment. 

In  regards  to  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  not  yet  having  made  the 
necessary  commitments  Insofar  as  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge  are  concerned.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  defi- 
nitely must  be  some  misunderstanding. 
There  was  testimony  brought  up  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  this  morning  stating 
that  sufflclent  planjj  and  commitments 
have  been  made  if  regard  to  approaches 
to  facilitate  sufficient  traffic  getting  onto 
the  bridge  to  justify  Its  construction.  In 
fact,  the  approaches  Ion  the  Virginia  side 
are  almost  exclusively  within  the  city 
limits  of  Alexandria  knd  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city  W  Alexandria.  The 
city  of  Alexandria  has  officially  com- 
mitted Itself  to  all  the  costs  of  the  ap- 
proaches necessary  to  Justify  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  and  reaffirmed 
their  position  before  the  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Coluihbia  once  again  this 
morning.  \ 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LANKPORD.    Will  the  gentleman 
not  agree  that  the  Maryland  part  of  the 
bargain  is  being  fulfilled? 
Mr.  BROYHILL.     Oh.  yes. 
Mr.  LANKPORD.    Will  the  gentleman 
further  agree  that  in  the  hearings  there 
was  nothing  brought  out  to  show  that 
Maryland  and  Virginia  had  not  lived 
up  to  their  part  of  the  bargain? 
Mr.  BROYHILL.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LANKPORD.    And  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  also  agree  with  me  that 
the  Jones  Point  Bridge  is  badly  needed, 
not  Just  for  the  residenta.of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,  but  for  all   of   the   thousands   of 
visitors  that  we  have  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  because  of  the  traffic  problem 
we  have. 

Mr.   BROYHILL.    The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.    I  appreciate  his  ob- 


servations as  well  as  his  assistance  in 
helping  to  clear  up  this  confusion. 

Now  the  language  referred  to  in  the 
basic  authorizing  legislation  which  the 
committee  referred  to  in  regard  to  the 
approaches  is  language  which  I,  myself, 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  biU. 
I  do  not  state  this  with  any  pride  of 
authorship  but  I  felt  at  the  time  as  did 
other  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  should 
be  required  to  meet  their  obligation  of 
providing  adequate  approaches  before 
the  bridge  was  constructed.  Most  cer- 
tainly I  feel  and  I  think  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  also  feels  that  the  basic 
Intent  of  this  legislation  has  been  com- 
plied with  in  that  there  are  adequate  ap- 
proaches provided  for  in  the  plans  pro- 
vided by  the  States  to  sufficiently  Justify 
the  construction  of  the  bridge 

I  repeat  that  if  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations feels  that  this  pending  leg- 
islation transferring  the  authority,  for 
construction  from  the  Department  of 
toterior  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
makes  it  improper  to  include  this  appro- 
priation in  this  particular  appropriation 
bill.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  them.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  since  we  have  previ- 
ously appropriated  money  for  the  plans 
which  are  now  being  drawn  and  due  to 
the  urgent  need  for  the  construction  of 
the  bridge,  we  should  remove  these  elcv 
ments  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  in 
order  that  the  appropriation  will  be 
forthcoming  this  year.  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that  it  will 
take  from  2Mt  to  3  years  to  construct 
the  bridge  after  we  get  the  money  and 
the  plans  are  completed.  So.  I  do  hope 
that  the  committee  will  be  a  little  more 
lenient  and  allow  the  appropriation  to 
be  included  in  this  particular  bill  rather 
than  to  delay  it  until  the  Department  of 
Commerce  bill  is  l>ef  ore  the  House  which 
will  be  at  a  later  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Brot- 
hill]  has  expired. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  (600,000  still  available  for  planning. 
They  have  not  got  the  plans  completed. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  in  the  Congress 
could  condemn  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriati(Hi8  for  not  wanting  to  appro- 
priate for  something  that  has  not  been 
completed  as  far  as  the  planning  is  con- 
cerned. They  had  the  money  last  year 
for  the  plans.  We  gave  them  a  full  year 
to  go  ahead.  They  requested  $600,000 
for  plans  last  year  and  they  have  not 
completed  it.  So  I  do  not  think  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  speaking 
for  the  members  of  that  committee, 
would  want  to  give  construction  money 
under  the  circumstances.  As  the  gen- 
tleman said,  they  reported  out  a  bill  this 
morning.  When  that  is  cleared  up  and 
it  goes  to  the  proper  place,  in  ttie  De- 
partment of  Cwnmerce.  if  they  will  hurry 
a  little,  they  will  get  it  over  on  the  other 
side.  But  I  do  not  think  this  body  should 
appropriate  for  something  for  which  the 
plans  are  not  yet  finished. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  would 
like  to  ask  someone  whether  the  only 
obligation  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and 


Maryland  is  to-  build  the  approaches  to 
this  bridge? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  may  be,  but  it 
was  not  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  authorized  the  building  of  the 
Jones  Point  bridge  in  the  first  place. 

lulr.  GROSS.  This  proposed  bridge 
does  not  touch  the  District  of  Cdmnbia 
at  any  point. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  was  discussed  on 
the  floor  when  it  was  passed. 

I  am  not  arguing  with  the  gentle- 
man; all  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  appropriate  money  for 
something  where  the  plans  are  not  yet 
ready. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  will  go  farther  than 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  and  say  that  ft  is 
not  the  obligation  of  Congress  to  build 
a  bridge  over  the  Potomac  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia.         

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Will  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree  with  me  that  this  is  the 
Federal  District,  that  what  we  are  now 
doing  benefits  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  up  to  this 
body  to  provide  transportation,  roads, 
and  bridges  for  the  people  of  the  Fed- 
eral District  and  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion so  they  can  get  through  the  Fed- 
eral District  or  go  around  it?  This  is 
not  Just  a  bridge  for  the  use  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia;  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  come  here  to  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  to  relieve  conges- 
tion in  the  downtown  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Following  that  argu- 
ment to  ita  logical  conclusion,  then  a 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Iowa  to  Illinois  is  for  the  direct  benefit 
of  people  traveling  to  Wasnington,  but 
not  one  person  coming  here  on  a  direct 
route  from  my  hometown  can  cross  that 
bridge  without  paying  a  toll.  Why  rot 
make  this  a  toll  bridge  at  Jones  Point? 
Let  private  industry  build  it. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Because  the  Con- 
gress thought  otherwise;  and,  the  cross- 
ing over  the  Mississippi  is  not  within  the 
Federal  District. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Neither  is  this  proposed 
bridge  within  the  confines  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.    It  is  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Is  it?   , 
Mr.  LANKFORD.    Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.    It  is  also  to  be  used  for 
the  particular  benefit  of  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.    I  am  opposed 
to  this  business  of  builc^ng  a  six-lane 
highway  bridge  across  thfe  river  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  connecting  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  at  the  expense 
of  all  the'  taxpayers.    Let  these  States 
build  their  own  bridges.    That  is  what 
we  have  to  do  out  in  our  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairtften,  I  yicM  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  ti^. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I«move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  readily  under- 
stand the  anxiety  of  our  colleague  [Mr. 
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BtOTHXLLl .  who  would  like  to  have  an  ap- 
propriation for  this  bridge  in  this  bill,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  as  the  chair- 
man has  said,  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  bridge  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  Also  Jurisdiction  over  the 
bridge  will  soon  be  taken  away  from 
the  Interior  Department,  and  lodged  in 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

I  have  always  held  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  in  the  highest 
regard  in  subscribing  to  the  needs  he 
thinks  justify  the  people  of  his  district 
In  asking  assistance  from  the  coffers 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  No 
one  will  ever  acctise  him  of  not  fighting 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

But  there  are  times  such  as  this  when 
a  committee,  tills  committee  in  the 
present  instance,  simply  is  not  justified 
in  providing  the  appropriation  he  would 
hke  in  this  bill.  I  would,  of  course. 
like  very  much  to  be  in  a  position  where 
I  could  say  "Yes"  to  my  friend,  and  yield 
*  to  his  pleadings,  but  it  just  cannot  t)e 
done  under  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  a  question.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  Just  a  small  matter,  but 
I  like  to  see  consistency  in  our  bills. 

If  the  gentleman  win  look  on  page  36 
he  win  notice  we  allow  a  per  diem  for 
expenses  for  Members  serving  without 
compensation.  For  the  members  of  the 
Jamestown  -  Williamsburg  -  Torktown 
River  Commissicm  a  per  diem  of  $20  is 
allowed,  but  on  the  same  page  for  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
a  per  diem  under  like  circumstances  of 
only  $15  per  day  is  allowed.  It  seems 
there  should  be  some  uniformity  and 
particularly  since  both  of  these  rates  are 
in  excess  of  what  are  allowed  other  peo- 
ple in  the  Obvemment  service  for  sub- 
sistence. Unless  there  is  some  very  good 
reason  for  this  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  make  the  two  rates  uniform. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
per  diem  allowed  is  what  was  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  members  of  these 
commissions.  We  felt  that  we  could 
rely  on  their  Judgment  and  that  is  what 
we  approved. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  think  there  should  be 
some  uniformity?  In  other  words,  they 
are  serving  in  comparatively  the  same 
positions:  they  both  have  to  eat.  they 
both  have  to  sleep,  they  both  have  to  do 
all  of  these  things  and  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  making  a  difference  between  the  two. 
If  there  Is  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended  it. 
I  Shan  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
$20  to  $15  a  day  so  that  the  rates  will  be 
uniform  within  the  bm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  lOasourt.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jokss  of  Mto- 
■Durl:  On  page  M,  lias  2.  strike  out  "gao" 
and  Inaert     SIS." 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Joifvs  of 
Missouri)   there  were — ayes  21.  noes  44. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KIRWAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordinsly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resxmied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Prici.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9390)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1957,  and  for  other  purposes, 
h^d  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  a-as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qxiestion  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION   TO    INSERT    CERTAIN 
STATEMENTS  AND  EXCERPTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  certain 
statements  and  excerpts  immediately 
preceding  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BuaLnoNl  toda.-  authorizing  funds 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
southern  California  spokesmen  had 
adopted  the  attitude  of  the  arrogant 
Marie  Antoinette  in  their  attempt  to 
prevent  the  four  States  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  from  using  water 
rightly  theirs. 

Southern  California's  new  reply  to  the 
thirsty  residents  of  four  sovereign  States 
is:  "Let  them  make  rain." 


I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  report  pub- 
lished February  14.  1956.  In  the  Los  An- 
geles Times.  My  hope  is  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  receive  the  let 
them  make  rain"  advice  as  the  French 
peasant  did  Marie's  famed  "let  them  eat 
cake"  dismissal  of  their  starvation.  The 
aiticle  to  which  I  refer  reads  as  follows: 
3TVDT  Srvw  Arrau.  roa  Dam  Dslat — CLOXTa 

Sbxouni  vm  XJrvmM  CoumAOo  Aaa*  Termd 

Pkactical 

Delay  by  Congreve  In  the  eontroverslal  bll- 
Uon-ck>llar  up^xr  Colorado  River  project  was 
urged  yesterday  aa  the  result  of  a  Preeldcntlal 
commlttee'a  JiMt  releaaod  report. 

The  report  la  that  of  President  Blaenhcnrer*s 
AdTlaory  Committee  on  Weatlier  Control.- 

It  stated  that  production  of  additional 
rainfall  by  cloud  aeedlng  la  a  practical  and 
established  aclenU&c  fact. 

As  a  reault.  an  urgent  appeal  was  made 
In  California  yesterday  that  Congress  bokl  off 
an  Impending  vote  on  Um  upper  Cokirado 
River  project  unUI  the  poealblUtles  of  cre- 
ating additional  rain  in  the  Colorado  Basin 
are  studied. 

*xrvn.icx\  CAfrouMn 

The  plea  came  from  Jacqueline  Cochran 
Odium,  of  Indlo.  avUtrlz  and  Republican 
candidate  fur  Congresa  in  the  29tb  Congres- 
sional Dutrlct.  which  Includes  Imperlnl  and 
Riverside  Counties — an  area  that  would  t)e 
tremendmisly  hard  hit  by  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  project.  Present  United  RUtce 
Representative  of  the  district  Is  John  Phil- 
urs  wbo  U  retiring  after  this  term. 

Oreat  Interest  In  the  report  of  the  Prc«i« 
dent's  committee  was  voiced  In  Washington 
yesterday  by  RepreaentaUve  Phuxzps. 

"It  has  been  the  view  of  mnny  western 
Congressmen  that  the  amount  of  water  avail- 
able U  a  key  factor  In  the  Colorado  River 
situation,"  he  said. 

HAPFT  BOLTTTION 

"That  Is  »hy  we  have  wanted  a  determi- 
nation of  many  factors  In  the  Supreme  Court 
before  attempting  a  decision  on  the  upper 
Colorado  River  matter.  Now.  from  the  report 
on  the  President's  Committee  on  Weather 
Control.  It  appears  that  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  States  are  offered  n  happy  solu- 
tion through  scientific  additions  to  their 
ralnfalL 

"Therefore.  It  appears  that  action  on  any 
upper  Colorado  River  bUl  should  be  deferred 
pending  a  full  Investigation  of  this  poaslbly 
advantageous  solution  which  would  l>e  wel- 
comed by  all  of  us." 

Strong  endorsement  of  the  request  for  de- 
lay came  yesterday  afternoon  from  Repre- 
sentative Craig  Hosmtr.  of  Long  Beach,  who 
was  in  New  Jersey  for  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner. 
HosMca  said  he  will  present  the  matter  to 
Congressmen  In  Washington  today  and  urge 
further  studies  of  the  cioud-seedlng  Idea  as 
a  preliminary  to  any  consideration  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  measure. 


PAUL  WAMSLET 


Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul 
Wamsley  will  be  sorely  missed,  not  only 
by  us  in  Buffalo,  but  by  advocates  of 
the  principles  of  Americaiolsm  through- 
out the  Nation.  Here  was  a  man  hailed 
as  the  ideal  American,  a  man  nation- 
ally recognized  for  his  leadership  in  the 
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American  Legion'i  fight  agminst  eom- 
muni5m.  J 

Best  of  an.  he  ikaetieed  his  precepts 
of  Americanism  f^om  a  vantage  point 
unequaled  for  effectiveness,  because 
Paul  Wamsley  was  for  32  years  prior  to 
his  untimely  deaJth,  principal  of  our 
School  51.  Who  can  gage  the  value  of 
his  contributions  {to  the  youth  of  our 
area  from  that  trbportant  point  of  in- 
fluence? His  programs  of  Americanism 
brought  national  I  recognition  to  both 
himself  and  the  s<thool. 

His  Know  YourJAmerica  Week,  which 
he  originated  in  Buffalo  in  19S1,  is  ob- 
served today  in  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties. This  is  but  |one  of  coimtless  con- 
tributions which  iPatU  Wamsley  made, 
but  he  w  iU  probably  be  best  remembered 
for  his  genial  and  friendly  personality, 
and  his  warm  and  ready  smile. 

It  is  rare  that  we  are  privileged  to 
know  a  man  who  contributed  so  sig- 
nificantly to  the  pubHc  awareness  of  the 
Ideals  of  Americanism,  which  we  an 
hold  so  dear. 


UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION 
AOENCY 

Mr.  ^YILSON :  ^  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  cm^nimotis  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remaru  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORI).  I 

The  SPE.AKlfR.!  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the!  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? ! 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  sefveral  occasions  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  jhas  made  the  remark 
that  the  oversea^  Information  job  was 
too  great  for  Government  to  do  alone. 
Victory  in  this  battle  for  men's  minds 
demands  the  cooperation  of  individual 
American  citizens,  of  business  groups, 
and  of  aU  our  n^any  private  organiza- 
tions. I 

In  line  with  th^  thinking,  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  has  created 
an  Office  of  Priviate  Cooperation,  with 
the  specific  asslgi^nent  of  helping  indi- 
viduals and  groups  who  wish  to  carry 
on  such  prograins,  and  of  stim*  :1a ting 
widespread  lntere|st  in  such  activities. 

The  projects  alk-eady  in  operation  In- 
clude letterwritlikg.  overseas  advertis- 
ing. maU  Inserts.l  exhibits,  town  affilia- 
tions, book  and  magazine  coUections,  and 
tourist  orientatioh. 

The  Information  Agency  feels,  how- 
ever, that  as  yet  It  has  scratched  only 
the  surface  in  this  field.  American 
know-bow  in  pulUic  relations  has  yet  to 
make  the  contribution  it  can  and  should. 

The  Ag^icy  hobea  this  year  to  step  up 
this  program,  an^  wiU  launch  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  interest  potential  partici- 
pants. It  is  m^  personal  belief  that 
there  are  a  great  xuunber  of  persons  and 
groups  who  need  otily  to  be  reminded  of 
their  resiMnsiblUties  in  this  field.  And 
it  is  a  responsibility.  AU  Americans 
have  a  stake  in  the  issue.  It  could  weU 
mean  their  per^ontJ  suiTivaL  It  cer- 
tainly concerns  the  survival  of  freedom, 
as  we  know  it,  not  only  in  this  coimtry 
but  the  world.     ' 

It  is  my  hope ;  that  the  United  States 
Information  Ageiocy  wiU  go  ahead  with 


its  plans,  and  the  means  to  do  so  win  be 
provided. 

It  seems  very  obvious  that  Commtmist 
leaders  have  decided  that  they  do  not 
now  want  a  war  in  irtiich  their  people 
would  be  directly  involved.  I  say  now. 
because  they,  tmdoubtedly,  would  be 
willing  to  risk  a  war  if  they  were  certain 
they  could  win.  The  tmcertainty  of  suc- 
cess, however,  holds  them  back.  Com- 
munists are  not  gamblers.  They  may  be 
fanatics,  but  it  is  a  calculating  fanati- 
cism. They  never  attack  unless  the  odds 
are  on  their  side. 

It  seems  equally  dear,  however,  that 
they  have  not  abandoned  their  ambi- 
tions. Nikita  Khrushchev,  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  boss,  for  one,  has  been 
very  frank  upon  that  point  You  will 
remember  him  saying  last  September,  "If 
anyone  believes  our  smiles" — they  were 
still  smiling  aX  the  time — ^"Involve  aban- 
doning the  teaching  of  Marx,  Engels,  and 
Lenin,  he  deceives  himself  but  poorly." 

Other  Communist  leaders  have  been, 
and  are,  equally  candid.  The  struggle 
between  International  commmiism  and 
the  free  way  of  life  will  not  be  relaxed 
for  one  moment. 

Having  abaixloned  force,  and  the 
threat  of  force,  the  Communists  are 
placing  their  hopes  on  ideological  tac- 
tics. The  greatest  "war  for  men's 
minds"  in  all  history  is  now  on. 

The  Communists  think  they  can  win 
this  kind  of  w«t.  They  are  today  highly 
confident  T^y  have  had  forty-odd 
years  of  experience  in  the  field  and  they 
think  their  opponents  either  cannot  or 
will  not  make  the  effort  necessary  for 
victory.  Frankly,  they  believe,  and  I 
think  honestly  believe,  we  just  haven't 
got  what  it  takes  to  make  the  sacrifices 
demanded. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  show  them  that  we 
have.  And  I  know  we  have  if  we  will 
only  face  the  factSw  President  Eisen- 
hower, however,  put  it  very  aptly  when 
he  said  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
that  we  would  win  this  struggle  only  if 
we  were  willing  to  devote  to  the  effort 
the  same  resourcefulness,  with  as  great 
a  sense  of  dedication  and  urgency,  that 
we  in  the  past  had  mustered  in  times  of 
war. 

The  increased  appropriation  asked  by 
the  President  will  give  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  the  support  it  mtist 
have.  Half  measures  in  this  struggle 
will  not  win.  It  is  an  all-out  fight  and 
we  must  take  all-out  measures. 

If  we  face  the  fact  that  this  is  a  war, 
I  do  not  think  we  will  hesitate  one  mo- 
ment. Our  weakness,  as  the  CommOTitsts 
know  well,  is  that  we  are  not  facing  this 
fact. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  not 
to  give  the  President  what  he  has  asked. 


WE  SHOULD  INVITE  MORE  ITAL- 
IANS TO  SETTLE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  ptrfnt  in  the  Rkcorp. 

Tbe.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Italian  peo- 
ple contribute  some  of  the  best  qualities 
in  the  making  of  our  common  American 
citizenship. 

We,  in  Massachusetts,  know  this  to 
be  true  from  our  own  personal  expe- 
rience. 

AU  of  us  have  cherished  friends,  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Italy.  Their  hos- 
pitality, their  loyalty,  their  expressive 
intelligence  ranging  over  all  the  arts, 
and  their  true  devotion  to  religion  and 
democracy  warm  otu-  hearts. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  more  of 
their  friends  and  relatives  from  the  old 
coimtry.  For  we  know  that  they  would 
find  happy  fulfillment  here.  In  so  doing, 
they  would  also  enrich  our  American 
way  of  life,  as  we  make  progress,  hand 
In  hand. 

But  there  is  a  law  on  the  book  that 
prevents  us  from  inviting  more  Italians 
to  come  across  the  ocean  and  to  live 
her.^  with  us. 

It  is  known  as  the  ImmigrsitiOn  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952. 

That  law  was  passed  during  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

In  its  concern  for  shaping  an  im- 
migration policy  that  would  protect  our 
national  security,  it  naturally  reflected 
some  ot  the  high-tension  fears  and  prej- 
udices of  that  period. 

It  also  failed  to  revise  the  old-faA- 
loncd  and  unfair  quota  system  that  was 
establisbed  in  1924. 

Under  tiiis  quota  sjrstem  only  154,657 
immigrants  from  all  cotintries  are  per- 
mitted to  take  up  residence  in  the  United 
States  each  year. 

This  formula  is  based  upon  the  1920 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Even  in  1924,  it  was  heavily  weighted 
in  favor  of  Inunigrants  fraoa  the  coun- 
tries of  nmthem  Ettrope. 

But  the  people  frmn  these  countries 
do  not  want  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  Year  after  year,  their  quotas  are 
not  used  up. 

Fiu-therraore,  these  balances  are  not 
transferred  to  other  countries  i^bose 
Quotas  are  oversubscribed. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  peoide  of  Italy, 
Greece,  Poland,  and  Lithuania  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  onigrate 
to  the  United  States  under  these  un- 
used quotas. 

In  addition,  the  total  quota  should 
be  increased,  based  upon  the  1950  cen- 
'sns.  because  our  country  is  much  rich- 
er and  stronger  than  it  was  in  1924 
and  is  thus  able  to  provide  more  oppor- 
tunities for  immigrants. 

The  President  in  his  special  message 
to  Congress  on  this  subject  February  8, 
1956,  recommended  improvements  in  our 
immigration  law.  Among  other  points, 
he  emphasized  the  advisaUlity  of  ad- 
mitting 65,000  more  qtiota  immigrants 
each  year,  bringing  the  total  to  about 
220,000  admissions  annually. 

Furthermore,  he  recommended  that 
the  Congress  provide,  separately  from 
the  increased  anntial  quota,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  5.000  aliens  annually  without 
regard  to  nationality  or  nation  origin. 

'XJm  of  these  numbers  would  enable  us 
to  meet  some  ot  tb«  needs  of  this  countcy 
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which  develop  from  time  to  time  for  per- 
sona with  special  skills  and  ciiltural  or  tech- 
nical qualifications. 

Finally,  he  advised  a  change  in  the 
private  bill  system  of  handling  and  pro- 
viding relief  for  individual  immigration 
cases.  In  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
out  of  a  total  of  880  bills  passed.  413 
dealt  with  private  immigration  measures. 
This  interferes  with  the  consideration 
of  more  urgent  national  problems.  The 
President  recommends  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  given  the  administrative  au- 
thority to  pass  these  hardship  cases. 
Such  discretion  should  be  limited  to 
aliens  with  close  relatives  in  this  coun- 
try, to  veterans,  and  to  functionaries  of 
religious  organizations.  Regardless  of  the 
technical  statutory  ground  on  which  the 
alien  is  inadmissible,  or  subject  to  de- 
portation. 

My  good  friend  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  intro- 
duced several  bills  covering  these  im- 
provements for  the  administration.  , 

On  the  Democratic  side,  I  have  filed 
Identical  bills. 

Italy  is  overcrowded. 

Despite  great  efforts  by  the  Italian 
Government,  with  some  assistance  from 
the  United  States,  over  10  percent  of  the 
population  is  unemployed. 

There  are  beautiful  shops  and  apart- 
ments in  Rome,  but  in  southern  Italy  a 
man  considers  himself  lucky  if  he  can 
cam  $150  a  year. 

Emigration  is  the  only  answer. 

The  United  States,  traditional  friend 
of  Italy,  and  indebted  to  her  for  a  great 
religious  and  democratic  and  cultural 
heritage,  must  open  her  arms  to  friends 
Jn  need. 

We  must  work  for  a  more  liberal  and 
humane  immigration  law. 

That  will  permit  more  Italians  to  come 
to  the  United  States  today  to  strengthen 
our  American  society  of  tomorrow. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  MIDDLEWAY 
ON  THE  SCHOOL  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
Of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arl- 
Bona  [Mr.  UdallI  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of 
the  last  10  days  have  demonstrated  un- 
mistakably that  the  paramoimt  domestic 
issue  confronting  us  is  not  the  income 
of  farmers,  but  the  more  momentous 
problem  of  furnishing  wise  guidance  and 
leadership  which  will  preserve  our  Con- 
stitution and  ensure  the  gradual  but 
orderly  integration  of  our  schools  a» 
decreed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  plain  now  that  the  Congsess  itself 
must  face  up  to  this  issue  when  the  school 
construction — Kelley — bill  is  placed  on 
our  agenda.  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers are  sorely  perplexed  by  the  dilemma 
posed  by  this  bill  and  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PowillI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  compromise  is  the  indis- 
pensable working  tool  of  this  body,  and 
I  have  asked  to  address  the  House  today 
In  order  to  ask  if  there  is  not  an  honor- 
able, middle-ground  alternative  to  our 
colleague's  amendment — some  proposal 
which  might  enable  us  to  simultaneously 


build  the  schools  our  children  so  desper- 
ately need  and  implement  the  mandate 
of  the  Court. 

Last  week  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tai^  [Mr.  MetcaltI  suggested  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  that  my  bill,  H.  R. 
6803,  has  the  essential  features  of  such 
a  compromise.  If  on  further  thought  I 
am  convinced  that  this  measure  can  win 
support  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  offer  it 
at  the  propert  time  as  a  middleway 
alternative. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  did  not  conceive 
this  legislation  as  a  vehicle  for  compro- 
mise. It  was  prepared  and  submitted 
last  June  as  separate  legislation  without 
i  regard  for  the  Kelley  bill.  However, 
'  shortly  after  it  was  introduced,  our  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  PowMxl  dis- 
cerned its  worth  and  at  one  time  ht 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  amendment  if 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  would  incorporate  this  idea  Into 
the  Kelley  bill.  Unfortunately,  such  a 
compromise  was  not  consummated,  and 
the  committee  bill  did  not  take  cogniz- 
ance of  the  .school  desegregation  question. 

Am  TO  nUTSCSATION  vs.   POWELL   amkndmkkt 

Subsequently,  our  colleague  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Powell]  undertook  to  broad- 
en his  amendment  to  include  some  of  the 
concepts  embodied  in  H.  R.  6803.  How- 
ever, I  have  carefully  studied  his  amend- 
ment and  it  is  plain  that  its  aid-to-in- 
tegration features  are  largely  meaning- 
less and  unworkable  in  the  context  of 
the  Kelley  bill  itself.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve Members  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  H.  R.  6803.  slightly 
amended,  as  an  alternative  to  the  Powell 
amendment. 

I  think  my  colleague  and  I  are  agreed 
that  Congress  cannot  Ignore  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  writing  school  con- 
struction legislation.  We  differ  only  in 
our  concepts  of  the  role  that  the  legis- 
lative arm  of  government  should  play. 

As  I  read  his  amendment,  in  essence 
my  colleague  would  deny  school  con- 
struction fimds  to  States  that  are  unable 
to  affirm  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  ald-to-lntegration 
amendment  would  set  up  a  special  pro- 
gram to  provide  massive  aid  for  com- 
munities affected  by  the  Court's  deci- 
sion; further,  it  would  fix  responsibility 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  construct 
outright  all  new  school  facilities  required 
by  school  districts  which  are  tarrying 
out,  or  are  prepared  to  carry  out.  inte- 
gration programs.  My  amendment 
would  contain  no  prohibition,  and  the 
eligibility  of  noncomplying  areas  would 
be  left  for  determination  by  the  courts 
acting  within  the  framework  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

But  let  me  explain  more  fully  the  phil- 
osophy which  underlies  the  program  em- 
bodied in  H.  R.  6803 : 

THX  PHILOaoPHT  OP  R.   >.    SSOS 

First  of  all,  this  amendment  would  In- 
corporate and  put  to  use  the  well- tested 
Federal  impact  principle  which  is  al- 
ready imbedded  in  the  policies  of  the 
Congress.  Even  more  important.  It 
adopts  the  major  premise  that  local  com- 
munities are  sovereign  in  school  matters, 
and  that  Integration  will  succeed  best  on 
a  school  district  by  school  district  basis. 
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For  more  than  a  half  a  century  many 
of  our  States — including  my  own — legal- 
ly maintained  dual-school  systems  under 
explicit  sanction  by  our  highest  court. 
This  constitutional  interpretation  was 
reaffirmed  many  times  over  the  years  and 
school  boards  built  separate  school  fa- 
cilities imder  its  shelter.  When,  after 
58  years,  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  legal  illegal,  much  of  these  capital 
expenditures  were  thereby  wasted,  and 
more,  urgent  new  requirements  for 
school  housing  were  created. 

And  as  a  result  of  this  decision,  south- 
em  communities  face  a  task  of  tremen- 
dous scope.  They  must  reorganize  and 
unify  their  entire  school  systems — a  most 
difficult  and  expensive  assignment.  Un- 
questionably, this  expense  and  the  tre- 
mendous attendant  social  problems,  are 
directly  the  result  of  Federal  action — 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
These  communities  should  not  be  ex- 
pected or  required  to  Implement  these 
decisions  unaided:  I  propose  that  the 
entire  country  assist  in  the  task. 

A  COMPAAISONS   PVBLIC  LAW    SIS 

Clearly  these  decisions  of  the  judicial 
arm  of  our  Government  produce  a  Fed- 
eral impact  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
defense  activities  recognized  by  Congress 
when  Public  Law  815 — our  existing 
school-aid  legislation — was  passed.  Is 
it  fair  or  Just  to  expect  those  who  orected 
physical  facilities  relying  in  good  faith 
on  existing  constitutional  law  to  bear  the 
burden  alone  of  revising  their  physical 
plant  to  conform  to  the  new  constitu- 
tional requirements?  We  must  agree 
that  there  is  a  national  duty  arising  out 
of  these  facts.  Federal  aid  will  lift  a 
large  portion  of  this  crushing  tax  bur- 
den from  local  communities  and  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  good  citi- 
zens who  have  the  courage  and  states- 
manship to  tackle  the  onerous  task  of 
making  integration  work. 

Indeed,  the  case  for  Federal  aid  her© 
is  far  stronger  than  under  the  defense- 
impact  program,  for  our  national-de- 
fense activities  have  carried  with  them 
certain  long-range  compensating  fac- 
tors— payrolls,  and  eventually  a  larger 
tax  base — which  are  wholly  absent  in  the 
Impact  of  integration. 

This  national  duty  Ls  emphasized,  too, 
by  the  fact  that  under  dual  school  sys- 
tems many  of  the  schools  for  Negro  chil- 
dren have  been  markedly  substandard. 
If  we  are  really  Interested,  then,  in  suc- 
cessfully implementing  the  Court's  deci- 
sions, we  should  guard  against  any  pro- 
gram which  would  result  in  a  leveling 
down  of  our  schools.  It  Is  obvious  that 
only  under  a  substantial  Federal-aid 
program  such  as  I  have  outlined  can  we 
ensure  that  the  standards  of  the  whole 
system  will  be  raised,  and  thus  protect 
the  Integrity  of  our  educational  enter- 
prise. 

Following  the  Public  Law  815  pattern, 
this  program  would  consist  of  outright 
grants  without  a  match^g  requirement, 
and  local  school  districts  ready  to  carry 
out  integration  programs  would  apply 
for  aid  directly  to  Washington  free  from 
hindrance  by  State,  or  other,  officials. 
This  amendment  would  become  title  V 
of  Public  Law  815.  and  would  thus  em- 
ploy the  proven  administrative  machin- 
ery and  iwrsonnel  of  a  going  program. 


Most  Important,  the  enactment  of  this 
lpgi«fiati<^  would  be  warm-hearted  testi- 
moDy  to  the  communities  concerofed  that 
the  entire  country  is  sympatheiieally  in- 
terested and  is  wilUnc  to  bear  a  laajor 
part  of  the  entafled  fbianeial  burden. 
Instead  of  engendelring  bitterness  by  tax- 
ing southern  citizens  to  buUd  schools  In 
other  States,  as  the  Powell  amendment 
would  do.  the  reverse  principle  would 
apply  as  testimony  of  national  concern. 

Those  southern  leaders  who  are  drhren 
by  fear  of  punitive  Federal  action  would 
be  disarmed  by  sUch  a  profirram  as  this. 
In  short,  I  propose  that  instead  of  self- 
righteous  criticism,  the  rest  of  the  co\m- 
try  would  hold  out  a  helping  hand.  In- 
stead of  threats,  we  would  use  under- 
standing. In  place  of  compulsion,  we 
would  offer  cooperation. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  middle- 
way  principles  which  form  the  frame- 
work of  H.  Ft  6803. 

DKSECaECATION    PATTBINS:    PALI.   OP    I»S» 

Integration  pro»rrains  were  voluntarily 
Initiated  last  fall  hi  school  districts  of 
nine  States,  and  the  most  striking  fact 
which  emerges  from  a  study  of  these 
successful  desegregation  efforts  is  that 
final  decisions  were  invariably  left  to 
local  school  officials,  and  were  frankly 
dealt  with  as  problems  of  educational 
management.  In  all  of  the  nine  States 
the  Issue  was  utterly  divorced  from  poli- 
tics. In  my  opinion,  too  fewittords  of 
praise  have  been  said  for  the  wise  re- 
straint exercised  by  the  holders  of  pub- 
lie  office  in  these  States:  they  did  not 
protest,  most  did  not  intervene  in  any 
way.  they  simply  honored  and  acquiesced 
In  the  decision  of  our  highest  tribunal. 

It  Is  clear,  if  last  fall's  experience  Is 
any  guide,  that  success  will  follow  wher- 
ever local  sovereignty  is  recognized  and 
politics  is  kept  out.  It  is  this  district- 
by-district  approach  which  H.  R.  6803 
seeks  to  foster. 

La.stly.  In  all  eamestnes.s,  I  should  like 
to  raise  one  remiilning.  grave  question. 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  answer  to 
this  inquiry,  and  I  propound  it  only  to 
encourage  a  rethinking  of  a  central 
Issue. 

•CMS  mcAMSWaOD  QVBSnOltS 

I  should  like  with  all  respect  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  this  ques- 
tion: Will  the  cause  of  school  int^ra- 
tlon.  as  contemplated  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  be  served  by  the  passage  of  his 
amendment?  \ 

I  know  some  advocates  hare  argued) 
that  placing  his  directive  In  the  school 
construction  bill  would  break  the  defi- 
ance of  the  dissident  Southern  States. 
Perhaps  so.  But  others  argue,  with 
equal  force,  that  such  actk>n  would  in- 
evitably breed  defiance  and  delay  ac- 
tion. I  submit  that  these  two  points 
of  view  should  be  weighed  with  care. 

Other  related  questions  must  also 
worry  the  conscientious  Congressman: 

First.  Win  the  enactment  of  ponttive 
legislation  at  this  time  strengthen  or 
weaken  the  moderates  in  the  gmwnim!- 
ties  of  the  South? 

Second.  In  the  months  to  come,  will 
the  deep-seated  attitudes  and  emotions 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  this  problem 
respond  most  readily  to  the  human-rela- 


tions approach,  or  the  kgialatiTe  ap- 
proach? 

Third.  Is  there  anything  which  wfO 
do  more  to  seal  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
the  opponents  of  integration  than  quiet, 
orderly  desegregation  programs  carried 
out  in  neighboring  States  or  counties? 

Fourth,  wni  moderate,  constnictive 
action  by  Congress  tend  to  relax  or  in- 
tensify the  growing  tensions  in  some 
southern  areas?  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
I  think,  that  the  two  leading  middle- 
way  spokesmen  on  this  issue — the  Pres- 
ident and  Mr.  Stevenson — are  criticized 
severely  by  the  extremists  on  both  sides. 

COIfCLTTStONS 

It  is  my  belief  that  what  we  need  in 
our  land  today  is  a  fresh  uprising  of  that 
spirit  of  moderation  which  has  always 
been  the  saving  quality  of  oar  American 
way  of  life.  This  spirit  partakes  of  pa- 
tience and  tolerance,  and  above  all  it 
seeks  to  understand  and  work  with  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

In  times  not  unlike  our  own.  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  this  identical  contro- 
versy, an  immortal  American  expressed 
this  spirit  in  these  simple  words:  *'With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all." 

Can  we  recaptm-e  that  spirit  today?  I 
fear  we  may  miscalculate  unless  we  rec- 
ognize that  an  honorable  solution  of  our 
present  impasse  in  the  days  to  come 
may  rest  more  on  the  answer  to  this 
question  than  on  edicts  or  laws  that  this 
body  may  enact. 

Mr.  SCHWENQHi.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

lylr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gmtleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ECHWENGEL.  At  the  outset.  I 
should  like  to  say  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  approach  to  this  problem, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  also  that  I  fear 
that  other  problems  arise  with  the  adop- 
tion of  his  amendment.  Unless  I  mis- 
understand it,  I  question  how  the  funds 
are  going  to  be  disbursed.  Are  they  going 
to  go  through  the  department  of  edu- 
cation in  a  State,  or  are  they  going  to 
go  directly  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  school  district  that  is  co- 
operating? 

Mr.  UDALI*  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  that  question.  Let  me  clarify  it,  if 
I  can.  Under  the  Kelley  biU  the  State 
educational  agencies  would  handle  the 
funds,  as  I  know  the  gentleman  is  aware. 
Under  my  bill  we  would  earmark  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Kelley  biU,  perhaps  $25  to  $50  million 
annually.  These  funds  would  then  be 
administered  imder  Public  Law  815.  with 
which  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  fa- 
miliar. Application  for  funds  would  be 
made  in  acccM'dance  with  the  present 
practice,  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of 
education,  and  the  local  school  districts 
would  deal,  as  they  now  do,  directly  with 
the  Federal  Government,  as  far  as  these 
fmids  were  concerned. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Then  in  effect 
with  the  adoption  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  you  conid  override  an  or- 
ganization set  up  by  any  State? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  would  have  this  effect, 
to  use  an  example.  The  people  across 
the  river  in  Ariington.  Va.,  for  instance, 
and  in  Fairfax  County,  where  I  happen 


to  live,  are  appamitly  ready  to  go  ahead 
with  integration  programs.  However, 
the  officials  in  their  State  appear  at  the 
moment  to  be  heading  in  another  direc- 
tion. Those  people  imder  the  Kriley 
bill — and  if  the  amendment  ol  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  were  passed — 
would  not  be  able  to  get  any  funds.  Un- 
der my  Mn  they  would  apply  directly  to 
the  commissioner  of  education  for  as- 
sistance. So.  we  would  treat  it  on  a 
district-by-dlstrict  basis  instead  al 
treating  it  as  a  State  problem  which,  in 
ray^opinlon.  it  is  not.  II  we  are  going 
torsolve  this  problem,  I  believe  it  will  be 
solved  by  peoi^e  sitting  down  together 
in  the  communities  affected  and  produc- 
ing woritable  programs,  not  by  legisla- 
tion that  we  may  pass.  However;  the 
Congress  can  assist  in  some  ways,  and 
that  is  what  this  program  proposes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  My  whole  point  is 
that  you  would  be  bypassing  the  State 
department  of  education  in  any  State. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  true  so  far  as  this 
supplemental  program  is  concerned. 

To  supplement  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  append  the  following 
factual  data  and  cmnmentaries:  A  Re- 
port    Card — ^Progress     of     the    States 


gation,     from 

ber  19.  1955; 

ol  desegrega- 

rld  Report  of 

by  Marquis 


Toward    School    Deseg 

Time  magazine  of  Sep^ 

a  progress  report  on 

Uon,  from  U.  S.  News 

Septeml^  9,  1955;  a  cc 

Childs.  from  the  Washington  Post  and 

Times  Herald  of  February  18,  1956 ;  and 

an  editorial  published  in  the  New  York 

Times  today. 

[From  Time  magarine  of  September  19,  1955) 

BxFosT  Card — PaocBTSs  or  the  States 
TowAss  School  DBSxasaQAnoir 

As  the  new  school  year  began.  17  Southera 
and  border  States  had  widely  varying  records 
of  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
order  to  enforce  desegregation  with  all  de- 
liberate speed.     The  States'  report  cards : 

Alabama,  grade  F:  "Not  one  of  the  school 
boards  has  made  any  move  to  try  to  work  out 
anything,"  a  top  Negro  attorney  correctly 
reports.  The  Alabama  State  Leglslatxn*  re- 
cently enacted  a  placement  bill,  over  the  veto 
of  Gov.  James  ("Klssln*  Jim")  Poleom,  em- 
powering local  school  bofu^ds  to  place  pupils 
in  schools  upon  such  considerations  as  "the 
psychological  qualifications  of  the  pupU  for 
the  type  of  teaching  and  associations  In- 
volved •  •  •  the  possibility  of  breaches  of 
peace  or  III  will  or  economic  retaliation  wltli- 
in  the  community." 

Arkansas,  grade  C  plus: '"It  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  left  to  the  people  of  the  local 
districts  to  solve,"  said  Gov.  Orval  S.  Faubus. 
Fo\ir  of  the  State's  228  interracial  school  dis- 
tricts are  integrating  this  fall,  moving  49  Ne- 
gro chUden  in.  along  with  about  2.170  whites. 
Little  Bock  (population  102.213)  wlU  Int*- 
grate  Its  24  percent  Negro  student  population 
In  the  high  schools  In  1067,  the  Junior  high 
schools  In  1968.  The  University  of  Arkansas 
held  its  first  Integrated  sxmunar  session  this 
year. 

Delaware,  grade  C:  Ib  Wilmington  (popu- 
Utlon  110,366) ,  13  cUy  schools  wlU  Integrata 
this  fall;  BOO  Negro  students  will  attend  for- 
■leriy  aV -white  schools,  whUe  50  whites  will 
attend  all-Negro  schools.  In  New  Castle 
Comnty  (Wilmington),  14  out  of  20  school 
boards  Intend  to  integrate.  But  la  Kent 
and  SusBCS  Coontles,  oSBclals  of  only  1  (tbm 
city  of  Dover)  oat  of  37  «^lte  school  dis- 
tricts Intend  to  heed  the  SuprsoM  Court. 

Florida,  grade  D;  State  law  prohibits  Hm 
mixing  of  races  In  schools,   but  on  three 
of  ths  United  States  Air  Force,  whits 
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and  N«gro  pupil*  wUl  Integrate  this  fall. 
Negro  parent*  have  filed  petition*  for  Inte- 
gration In  four  counties. 

Georgia,  grade  F:  No  desegregation  any- 
where. 

Kentucky,  grade  B  plu*:  Oov.  Lawrence 
Wetherby  and  his  education  officials  prom- 
ise to  enact  the  Supreme  Court  numdate. 
Out  of  224  school  districts.  Including  that  of 
Lexington.  30  or  25  will  Integrate  this  fall. 
LoulsvUle  (pop.  369.139),  where  Jim  Crow 
barriers  are  fast  crumbling,  will  Integrate  In 
1956.  Segregation  bars  are  down  at  all  the 
State  colleges  and  moet  private  colleges  and 
universities. 

Louisiana,  grade  F:  State  schools  will  not 
be  integrated  this  fall,  or  in  the  forseeable 
future.  New  Orleans  Catholic  authorities 
will  hot  Integrate  their  parochial  schools 
this  ye»r.  The  Loiiislana  State  legislature 
Toted  $100,000  to  hire  attorneys  to  contest 
Integration  lawsuits  at  every  level. 

Maryland,  grade  B  minus:  In  Baltimore 
(pop.  949.708).  formal  integration  of  the  city 
schools  1*  1  year  old.  although  only  about 
4  percent  of  Negro  pupils  are  actually  in 
mixed  schools.  Statewide.  8  out  of  22  coun- 
ties with  mixed  populations  plan  to  Integrate 
this  fall:  several  others  will  Integrate  next 
year.  Maryland  will'  also  integrate  its  five 
State  teachers'  colleges  before  the  end  of 
1955.  Last  week  In  Washington  County, 
where  the  Union  won  the  victory  at  Antletam 
that  encourfged  President  Lincoln  to  pub- 
lish his  Emancipation  Proclamation.  73  Ne- 
gro children  registered  for  all-white  schools. 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore,  however,  contrives 
to  preserve  segregation  by  devious  means: 
«.  g..  two  counties  run  school  buses  only 
•long  last  year's  routes  so  that  Negroes  have 
to  attend  their  old  segragated  schools  or 
walk. 

Mississippi,  grade  F:  No  move  to  desegre- 
gate. 

Missouri,  grade  A:  State  education  author- 
ities estimate  that  55.000  (80  percent  of 
Missouri's  Negro  children  are  now  studying 
alongside  550.000  whites;  there  has  been  no 
friction. 

North  Carolina,  grade  C  minus:  Gov.  Lu- 
ther Hodges'  idea  is  that  whites  and  Negroes 
should  combine  to  make  what  he  calls  "a 
•  Toluntary  choice  of  separate  schools":  he 
threatens  to  close  public  schools  rather  than 
desegregate  them/  Some  industrial  cities — 
Charlotte.  Greensboro,  Durham — have  ap- 
pointed committees  to  study  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  A  Federal  court  ruled  last 
week  that  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
must  process  the  applications  of  three  Negro 
undergraduates. 

Oklahoma,  grade  B  plus:  "I  think  without 

question    we   are    in    advance   of   any   other 

|southern|   State,"  said  a  Negro  newspaper 

•dltor  in  Oklahoma  City,  adding:  "I  am  ut- 

'.  lerly  surprised  "     At  least  88  out  of   1.803 

•chool  district*  will  integrate  In  Oklahoma 

thla    week,    including    Oklahoma    City    and 

Tula*.     All  18  of  the  State  universities  and 

colleges  plan  to  Integrate  this  fall.    Much  of 

this  Impetus  comes  from  Gov.  Raymond  Gary. 

who  Insists  that  his  State  will  not  defy  the 

Supreme  Court,  and  from  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction  Dr.   Oliver   Hodge.     Says 

Hodge:  "Our  attitude  Is  that  they're  all  Just 

children."     One   Oklahoma   problem:    Most 

Integrated    classes    are    awarded    to    white 

teachers,  throwing  about  300  Negro  teachers 

out  of  work. 

South  Carolina,  grade  F:  South  Carolina's 
general  aaeembly  is  on  record  to  the  effect  * 
that  (1)  school  dUtricts  permitting  Integra- 
tion wUl  be  denied  SUte  funds.  (2)  race* 
must  not  intermingle  In  public  buildings. 
The  NAACP  has  filed  17  petitions  asking 
■chool  district*  to  carry  out  the  full  Intent 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decree. 
Tennessee,  grade  C:  On  October  17.  • 
Federal  court  In  Memphis  (population  396.- 
000) .  will  try  an  NAACP  teat  lawsuit  designed 
to  admit  5  Negro  undergraduates  to  Memphis 
State  Couege,   about  80  percent   of   whose 


student*  are  said  to  favor  the  move.  Ten- 
nessee Intends  gradually  to  Integrate  all  six 
of  its  State-supported  colleges.  Nashville  has 
a  committee  studying  integration;  Chatta- 
nooga recently  voted  for  integration,  but  not 
this  year.  Federal-run  Oak  Ridge  (popula- 
tion 30.239)  has  the  only  integrated  school 
system  In  the  State. 

Texas,  grade  C  plus:  San  Antonio  (popu- 
lation 408.442) .  where  3  Negro  slaves  siu-vived 
the  siege  of  the  Alamo,  opened  Its  94  schools 
to  5.995  Negro  children  this  week.  More  than 
60  out  of  the  State's  3.000  school  districts- 
Including  El  Paso.  Corpus  Chrlstl.  and  Aus- 
tin— will  begin  to  Integrate  this  fall;  Dallas 
i  population  434.462 ) .  plans  to  Integrate  at  an 
Indefinite  date.  Houston  (population  596.- 
163).  indicates  an  Intent  to  comply.  Every 
branch  of  the  University  of  Texas  will  be 
open  to  Negroes  In  the  fall  of  1956. 

Virginia,  grade  D  plus:  Oov.  Thomas  B. 
Stanley  says  that  he  will  "use  every  legal 
power  at  my  command  to  continue  segregated 
schools."  His  State  Commission  on  Public 
Education  Is  examining  legal  ways  of  pre- 
venting Integration.  Prince  Edward  County 
operates  white  school*  on  a  month-to-month 
funding  basis,  ready  to  shutdown  rather  than 
desegregate.  Norfolk  (population  313.513), 
proclaims  that  It  Intends  to  uphold  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  but  State  taw  for- 
bids It.  Richmond  recently  dropped  a  pilot 
plan  to  Integrate  a  few  Negroes  into  whit* 
Junior  high  schools. 

West  Virginia,  grade  A  minus:  About  35 
of  the  State's  55  counties  will  begin  to  Inte- 
grate this  fall.  Ten  counties  have  no  Negroes, 
and  nine  continue  to  run  segregated  all-whlts 
and  all-Negro  schools.  Charleston  (popula- 
tion 73.501).  Integrated  Its  schools'  1st.  2d. 
and  7th  grades  last  week,  reported  that  |U1 
went  welL 

(From  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  1955) 

Delaware;  15  of  62  school  dUtrlcts  plan  to 
Integrate  this  autumn.  State  board  of  edu- 
cation  Is   pressing  for  integration. 

Maryland:  Baltimore  mixed  schools  last 
year.  Seven  Maryland  counties  plan  partial 
Integration  this  year.  ' 

West  Virginia:  39  counties  have  Inte- 
grated. In  whole  or  part.  Five  others  are 
desegregating  this  year.  Of  remaining  21 
counties.  10  have  no  Negroes  and  11  have 
not  started  integrating. 

Kentucky:  At  least  10  counties  and  4  cities 
are  integrating  this  year.  State  policy  is  to 
mix  schools  elsewhere  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tennessee:  Only  Oak  Ridge.  Federal  town. 
Is  d^egregatlng  this  year.  State  Is  leaving 
Integration  of  school*  up  to  local  commu- 
nities. 

Missouri:  80  percent  of  Negro  pupil*  are 
to  be  in  Integrated  school  dUtrlcts  this  au- 
tiunn.  Integrated  district*  will  Include 
Kansas  City  and  nearly  all  of  St.  LouU. 

Arkansas:  Four  communities  are  mixing 
schools  voluntarily.  Problem  is  being  left 
to  local  conununltles. 

Oklahoma:  State  polity  1*  to  Integrate. 
Eighty-eight  school  district*  plan  some  de- 
gree of  Integration.  Oklahoma  City  U  to 
mix  school*  completely. 

Texa*:  More  than  60  districts  have  or- 
dered a  start  toward  Integration.  No  Im- 
mediate plans  In  east  Texas,  where  most 
Negroes  live. 

(From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald  of  February  18.  1956]  i 
ExTLosrvz  School  Issttb 
(By  MarquU  Child*) 
The  widening  breach  over  Integration  of 
the  races  In  the  public  schools  Is  now  seen  to 
threaten    not    only    the    proposed    Federal 
school   construction   bill   but  many  current 
programs  under  which  much-needed  aid  goes 
to  the  SUtes. 


It  can  extend  so  far  as  to  halt  many 
functions  of  Government  considered  essential 
to  the  Nation's  welfare. 

With  the  growing  bitterness  fostered  by 
extremists  on  both  sides,  there  Is  talk  of  leg- 
islative action  to  prevent  funds  for  current 
grant-in-aid  programs  going  to  the  five 
Southern  States  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  order.  This  could  mean  a 
stop  to  the  aid  to  vocational  education,  the 
school  lunch  program  and  the  federally  sup- 
ported hospital  construction  program. 

Pushed  to  even  further  extremes,  the  ever 
Increasing  hostility  could  block  Federal  sup- 
port for  highway  construction.  After  all.  In 
the  South  segregated  buses  run  on  the  high- 
ways and  on  construction  Jobs  there  1*  racial 
discrlnUnatlon. 

The  gravity  of  what  can  happen  should 
serve  a*  a  warning  to  politician*  who  would 
exploit  this  Issue  for  their  own  political 
purposes. 

The  Republicans  can  put  the  Democrat*  on 
the  spot  but  at  the  same  time  they  can  help 
to  set  race  against  race  and  region  against 
region  In  an  atmosphere  that  has  begun  to 
generate  something  like  the  hatreds  that  led 
to  the  terrible  tragedy  of  civil  war  a  century 
ago. 

Vice  President  Rtcha«9  M.  NnoN  and  Got. 
Averell  Harrlman  may  serve  their  own  politi- 
cal ends  by  their  recent  use  of  the  school- 
race  Issue,  but  they  do  the  country  a  deep 
disservice  by  bringing  it  up  at  thU  time. 

Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powcll,  Jr.. 
Democrat.  New  York,  who  1*  pressing  his 
amendment  to  the  school-construction  bill, 
which  would  deny  funds  to  school  districts 
that  fall  to  Initiate  Integration,  suggests 
that  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  similar 
action  with  current  aid  programs. 

After  all.  he  polnU  out.  the  five  South- 
ern States  that  set  their  State  rlghU  above 
Federal  authority  on  this  Issue,  get  about 
•75  million  a  year  In  granu-tn-ald  for  edu- 
cation and  hospital  construction.  This  Is 
more  than  the  estimated  $68  million  a  year 
they  would  get  under  the  school-construc- 
tion bill 

So  while  Powru,  ha*  not  made  a  final  de- 
cision, he  may  feel  compelled  to  offer  pro- 
hibiting amendment*  to  appropriation*  for 
these  purposes. 

The  political  pattern  of  response  to  the 
Powell  amendment  has  been  set  by  the  Re- 
publican leaders  In  the  House.  RepresenU- 
tlve  Joseph  W  Maktin.  Jr..  of  MassachusetU, 
and  Chahlzs  Halleck.  of  Indiana,  declared 
for  the  amendment  to  the  school -construc- 
tion bin.  Having  taken  this  stand,  they 
could  hardly.  In  all  logic,  refuse  to  follow 
PowKix  If  he  decides  to  try  to  stop  current 
funds  going  to  SUtes  practicing  segregation. 

That  Is  the  easy  poUUcal  out.  The  south- 
erners, led  by  such  violent  extremlsu  ■• 
Senator  James  O  Eastland,  of  Mississippi, 
respond  with  a  filibuster  and  the  IsKlslatlon 
1*  killed.  *-B«««wou 

But  a  comproml«e  solution  can  b«  found 
if  there  U  any  real  desire  to  get  ^deral 
help  In  building  desperately  needed  school*. 
A  proposal  ha*  been  put  forward  by  Reprs- 
•entative  Stkwast  L.  Udall.  Democrat.  Arl- 
«ona.  which,  he  says,  he  will  reintroduce  on 
the  floor  when  the  Powell  amendment  1* 
brought  up. 

The  Udall  amendment  provides  that  part 
of  the  money  voted  for  school  construction 
be  earmarked  for  direct  sld  to  areas  whers 
the  problem  of  IntegraUon  Is  especially  costly 
and  difficult  because  of  a  large  Negro  popu- 
lation and  where  IntegraUon  has  been 
initiated. 

It  recognizes  that  most  Negro  schools 
have  been  substandard  and  that  to  raise  or 
even  maintain  the  level  of  education  under 
Integration  funds  must  be  *pent  for  new 
classrooms. 

Under  the  Udall  propooil.  this  would  b« 
done  by  amending  Public  Law  818.  which  has 
served  to  cushion  theCeffect  In  defense-Impact 
area*  where  huge  Government  in«^M»t^i^»f 


put  a  heavy  and  tininvltsd  burden  on  local 
facilities. 

This  mlddle-groimd  solution  contains  no 
prohibition  against  Federal  funds  going  to 
districts  that  refuse  to  Integrate.  But  legal 
action  could  be  taken  to  challenge  the  right 
of  the  <3overnment  to  send  Federal  money 
into  area*  that  deny  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Integration  order.  The  cotirts  then  could 
pass  on  the  question. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  has  held 
that  it  does  not  have  the  power  to  withhold 
funds  without  either  a  ruling  by  the  courts 
or  a  specific  prohibition  written  Into  the  law 
as  is  proposed  under  the  Powell  amendment. 

The  political  battle  lines  in  this  explosive 
issue  are  clear  enough.  At  the  end  of  the 
road  I*  a  frightening  kind  of  showdown  that 
can  only  mean  more  hatred  and  violence  and 
a  reversal  of  the  progress  achieved  In  recent 
years. 

What  Is  not  clear,  perhaps  because  It  ha* 
received  so  little  consideration  either  In  or 
out  of  Congress.  1*  the  course  of  a  reason- 
able compromise  which  should  draw  the  sup- 
port of  all  men  of  good  wllL 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  21. 

1956] 

Ms.  Powell's  Amendment 

The  unhappy  confusion  between  the  Fed- 
eral-ald-to-schools  program  and  the  Su- 
preme CTourt's  desegregation  decision  con- 
tinues to  block  the  former  without  ad- 
vancing the  latter.  The  two  questions  are 
separate  and  they  ought  to  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. If  they  are  not.  only  the  children 
of  our  country  will  be  the  losers. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Edticatlon  Association  has  Just  unanimously 
expressed  Its  agreenient  with  this  view. 
While  endorsing  the  %^k1  for  Federal  ap- 
propriations "to  help^elleve  the  critical 
school-building  shortages  throughout  the 
country."  the  board  at  Its  Atlantic  CMty  meet- 
ing firmly  opposed  the  Powell  amendment, 
which  would  deny  Federal  funds  to  any 
locality  that  failed  to  integrate  Its  schools. 
The  practical  reason  is  clear:  If  the  Powell 
amendment  is  adopted  in  the  House,  as  it 
may  be.  the  chances  for  any  Federal  aid 
to  education  to  get  through  the  Senate  are 
considered  nil. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too.  As  we  have 
previously  stated,  we  believe  the  Powell 
amendment  represents  the  wrong  approach 
to  the  Integration  problem.  In  a  message 
In  an  adjoining  column  Mr.  Powell  takes 
exception  to  our  suggestion  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  amendment  might  be  achieved 
through  a  suit  in  the  Federal  courts.  He 
cites  a  1923  Supreme  Court  decision  reject- 
ing the  effort  of  a  taxpayer  to  prevent  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  to  enforce 
an  allegedly  unconstitutional  law  fto  help 
the  States  reduce  infant  mortality).  But 
the  present  situation  Is  so  different  from 
that  one — not  to  mention  ^the  fact  that  the 
Court  Is  so  different — that  we  cannot  share 
Mr.  Powell's  certainty  that  a  suit  in  this 
case  would  be  thrown  out.  Furthermore, 
there  are  many  other  ways  of  attacking  the 
problem. 

Representative  Metcalf,  former  Justice  of 
the  Montana  supreme  court,  suggests  that 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  administration 
to  withhold  school -aid  funds  from  States 
that  had  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed 
their  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
with  this  would  go  the  corollary  that  the 
officers  of  a  State  so  affected  could  sue  for 
Its  {.hare  of  the  funds.  A  different  approach 
Is  that  of  Representative  Udall,  of  Arizona, 
who  Instead  of  barring  Federal  funds  from 
segregated  States  would  give  extra  and  direct 
Federal  help  to  those  areas  that  are  con- 
scientiously making  an  effort  to  Integrate 
their  schools.  In  any  case.  If  there  Is  to 
be  a  Federal  school -aid  program  at  all.  It 
ought  to  contain  no  such  punitive  features 
a*  are  embodied  in  Xh»  Powell  amendment. 


RAILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  nil- 
nols  [Mr.  Gray]  is  recognized  for  IS  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rules 
otherwise,  another  Increase  in  railroad 
freight  rates  will  go  into  eSect  on  Satur- 
day, February  25.  That  increase  will 
injuriously  affect  a  number  of  United 
States  industries,  but  the  impact  will  be 
greatest  on  our  farms  and  in  our  coal 
mines  and  on  the  people  who  work  in 
these  industries. 

At  the  start,  let  me  explain  that  the  so- 
called  record  level  of  business  activity, 
about  which  we  are  hearing  so  much,  has 
not  by  any  means  gravitated  into  all  of 
our  mining  communities  and  agricul- 
tural areas.  There  is  ample  evidence,  in 
Department  of  Labor  statistics,  of  wide- 
spread unemployment  in  sections  of  our 
industrial  States.  These  conditions  may 
not  be  generally  imderstood,  but  mem-, 
bers  of  the  House  who  represent  coal- 
producing  areas  have  evidence  of  serious 
economic  distress  that  ts  going  to  persist 
unless  Congress  does  something  to  allevi- 
ate the  situation. 

I  have  introduced  H.  R.  7902,  a  bill  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  labor  sur- 
plu*^  areas  and  I  am  hopeful  that  action 
can  be  taken  on  this  legislation  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible  in  order  that  the  im- 
poverishment to  which  our  people  in 
these  aresis  are  subjected  will  be  ter- 
minated without  delay.  Meanwhile  Con- 
gress should  acquaint  itself  with  the  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  the  hold-down  of 
industrial  activity,  so  that  we  may  be  in  a 
better  position  to  make  whatever  recom- 
mendations are  necessary.  We  must  also 
be  ready  to  enact  legislation  where  feas- 
ible, in  cas^s  where  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  deficient  in  providing  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.    - 

The  case  of  increasing  freight  rates 
has  in  the  past  several  years  assumed 
mounting  significance.  The  coal  in- 
dustry, as  you  know,  after  declining  to 
a  20-year  low  in  production  for  1954, 
experienced  an  encouraging  upturn  last 
year.  The  rise  in  output  immediately 
prompted  most  economists  and  fuel  ex- 
perts to  predict  that  the  coal  industry 
had  definitely  hit  bottom  and  would  con- 
tinue its  upward  spiral  long  into  the 
future.  There  is  no  basis  for  challeng- 
ing these  prognostications  as  far  as  coal's 
Job  of  supplying  its  share  of  the  energy 
load  is  concerned.  We  who  represent 
coal -producing  States  have  said  many 
times  that  the  coal  industry  will  mme 
forward  under  its  own  power  if  inequit- 
able competitive  practices  are  eliminated. 

For  a  nimaber  of  years  following  World 
War  n  foreign  residual  oil  began  to  en- 
croach upon  the  Nation's  coal  markets 
to  the  extent  that  losses  were  eventually 
felt  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  River. 
Coal  which  normally  moved  into  the 
east  coast  began  to  back  up  into  other 
marketing  areas  and  resulted  in  de- 
pressed conditions  throughout  the  top 
coal-producing  States. 

Last  year  Congress  finally  took  one 
ronedial  step  by  incorporating  into  the 
bill  extending  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
a  provision  ordering  the  executive  de- 


partment to  hold  oil  imports  at  a  level 
in  proportion  to  1954  figtu-es.  While  this 
legislation  has  proved  to  be  inadequate, 
it  nevertheless  served  notice  on  import- 
ing companies  that  Congress  would  not 
tolerate  a  continued  grab  of  the  United 
States  fuel  markets.  As  a  consequence, 
coal  has  returned  td  a  number  of  the 
electric  utilities  and  heavy  industrial 
plants  that  had  begun  to  look  to  sources 
abroad  for  fuel  supplies.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  shall  at  the  current  session 
adopt  an  import  quota  that  will  be  less 
vague  and  fleicible  than  the  proviso  now 
In- effect.  Meanwhile,  though  produce 
tion  has  risen,  there  still  are  51,000  per- 
sons in  my  congressional  district  receiv- 
ing Government  surplus  food  and  a 
greater  percentage  of  these  recipients 
are  unemployed  coal  miners  and  their 
families.  This  is  an  era  ol  presumed 
general  prosperity.  What  is  America 
going  to  do  to  enable  these  unemployed 
citizens  to  return  to  gainful  employment? 

I  consider  it  extremely  unfortunate 
that  the  railroads  found  it  necessary  to 
petition  for  a  rate  increase  at  this  time. 
The  new  rates  come  within  a  few  months 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's decision  to  make  permanent  a 
substantial  rate  increase  that  was  origi- 
nally scheduled  to  expire  on  the  last  day 
of  last  year.  Obviously,  under  the  bur- 
den of  higher  delivered  prices  brought 
about  by  a  greater  tariff  on  coal  trans- 
portation, the  coal  industry  could  lose' 
many  of  the  gains  attained  in  the  past 
12  months.  What  is  more,  any  antici^ 
pated  further  progress  is  in  danger  of 
immediate  liquidation  as  a  result  of  the 
higher  price  in  freight  traffic. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Congress  should  draw  up  a  directive  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
emphasizing  our  disappointment  at  the 
Commission's  failure  to  find  some  means 
of  meeting  railroad  demands  for  in- 
creased revenue  other  than  through 
ever-rising  assessments  on  the  coal  in- 
dustry. My  own  feeling,  after  prelimi- 
nary examination  is  that  we  must  come 
to  grips  with  that  phase  of  railroad  eco- 
nomics responsible  for  continuance  of 
costly  services  that  now  should  be  classi- 
fied  as  anachronistic.  Msiny  of  the  rail- 
road people  themselves  agree  that  tra- 
dition alone  has  forced  the  roads  to  re- 
tain some  services  which  produce  only 
greater  and  greater  deficits. 

On  January  20  an  item  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  a  Midwest 
railroad  had  been  denied  authority  to 
halt  passenger  service  on  a  267-mile  line. 
In  Intrastate  traffic,  which  accounted 
for  a  loss  of  more  than  $700,000  annu- 
ally. Permission  to  stop  this  service  has 
been  sought  by  the  railroad  for  the  past 
15  months,  yet  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  the  road  has 
been  forced  under  law  to  continue  these 
services  so  devastating  to  the  operational 
budget. 

The  $700,000  per  annum  loss  must  of 
necessity  be  made  up  elsewhere.  If  such 
were  not  the  case,  the  railsoad  would  not 
long  be  in  business.  The  line  Is  thus 
forced,  in  effect,  to  collect  subsidies  from 
other  services,  and  on  any  line  which 
penetrates  a  mining  or  farm  district. 
coal  and  agricultural  products  neces- 
sarily  become   the  fall  guy.     It  is   a 
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strange  vay  to  run  a  rmQroad,  but  the 
company  presumably  has  no  alternative 
ao  long  as  the  State  commission  persists 
in  inflirting  parochial  opinions  on  our 
transportation  system. 

While  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  particular  case  which  I  have  just 
cited.  I  leel  that  the  Coounission  could 
contribute  toward  an  alleviation  oT  this 
situation  if  it  were  required  by  law  to 
take  cogniaance  of  the  Injurious  influ- 
ence of  the  present  rate  structure  on  the 
coal  and  agricultural  industries  and  on 
areas  of  the  country  dependent  upon 
them  for  economic  survival. 

Action  should  be  taken  now  by  chang. 
Ing  its  order  and  disallowing  the  freight- 
rate  increase  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
on  February  25,  1956. 


ADDRESS   BY   ARCHBISHOP 
CUSHINQ 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  include  an  address  by  Archbishop 
Cushing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  here  is  the  address  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Richard  J.  Cxishlng.  D.  D., 
archbishop  of  Boston,  before  the  brother- 
hood dinner  of  the  Lowell  Bnal  B'rith. 
Benjamin  S.  Pouzzner  Lodge,  at  the 
Lowell  Hebrew  Community  Center: 

My  dear  friends,  with  emotion  too  deep  for 
Utterance,  with  mingled  gratltiide  and  pride, 
I  raoelve  tbls  award  with  sincere  hxunlllty. 

For  tonight  doing  me  this  great  honor — 
you  do  yourselves  greater  honor;  because 
trxUy  all  the  kind  things  that  have  been  said 
of  me  tonight  describe  me  more  graciously 
than  accurately,  more  generously  than 
exactly.  Tonight  you  have  been  describing 
me  not  Indeed  Just  as  I  am,  but  with  a  mov- 
ing generosity  of  spirit,  as  I  wish  I  were,  as 
I  pray  dally  and  try  dally  to  be.  But  In  t^us 
too  generously  picturing  me — you  have  por- 
trayed yourselves  as  you  are.  This  award  is 
Indeed  an  Idealized  painting  of  me,  but  of 
you  who  have  made  it,  and  whose  presence 
here  tonight  approve  It.  It  Is  In  deepest  real- 
ity as  a  clear  mirror  wherein  your  true  selves 
are  reflected. 

For  as  no  man  can  talk  about  another 
without  revealing  to  an  Intelligent  listener 
much  oC  himself,  so  in  describing  me,  you 
have  truly  revealed  yourselves.  Every  kind 
,  and  magnanimous  word  said  here  about  me. 
said  more  the  speaker,  and  of  all  of  you  whose 
applause  endorsed  and  approved  the  generous 
sentiments  so  eloquently  phrased  and 
written.  For  In  Invisible  yet  indelible  Ink, 
between  the  lines  of  this  tribute,  is  written 
for  angels  to  read  the  bigness  of  heart  and 
the  broadness  of  mind,  the  dynamic  and  in- 
spiring Americanism,  the  true  Godliness,  of 
those  who  voted  for  and  prepared  this  award; 
and  of  all  here  assembled,  men  of  all  faiths. 
who  have  come  here  in  support  and  approval 
of  this  Hebrew  conununity's  most  gracious 
gesture. 

vnr  SAicz  vmrvx 
Nominating,  as  It  has  this  year,  a  bishop  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  priest  and 
servant  of  God — naming  me  as  Its  choice,  as 
man  of  the  year,  for  exemplary  and  outstand- 
ing good  will  and  good  service  to  men  of  all 
creed»— this   Hebrew   Brotherhood   has   not 


nomlnatad — but  proved  ItscI/,  th«  Hebrew 
community  group  of  the  year,  for  the  very 
sun*  vlrta— ■  Tkta  award  you  taav*  be- 
stowed upon  OM  tonight.  1  flnxUy  believe. 
God  gives  to  each  and  every  on*  of  you  In 
the  Book  of  Eternal  Lite. 

Surely  in  Heaven  before  the  throne  of  your 
Ood  and  mine,  the  erudite  Master  of  the  Tal- 
mud sings  your  praises.  H*  once  said  of  tiM 
good  man,  aa  written  In  that  IXMptrlng  book. 
In  Time  and  Sternlty,  edited  by  Nahuoa 
Olatzer,  a  great  Jewish  scholar,  and  rendered 
Into  noble  Kngltah  by  Oiga  Marx,  another 
Jewish  scholar  of  note.  "Let  the  good  man 
Increase  peace  with  his  brothers,  with  hte 
relatives,  and  with  every  man.  even  with 
the  stranger  In  the  market  plaee.  that  h» 
may  be  beloved  above  and  ilwtriid  below,  and 
weU  received  by  all  creatures." 

In  all  this  anxious,  war- weary,  confused, 
and  care-burdened  world  are  there  any  men 
more  futile  and  stupid  than  those  who 
clamor  for  world  peace,  and  whisper  for  dis- 
crimination and  discord  In  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods? The  roads  to  world  peaee  Is  Vkm 
street  where  we  ourselves  live.  The  ftrst 
steps  to  world  peace  are  steps  to  the  stranger 
In  need  or  the  sorrowful  next  door,  be  his  race 
or  religion  what  It  may. 

There  is  a  pathetic  story  of  an  unem- 
ployed Negro  wearily  Oiling  out  still  another 
application  for  employment.  When  he  came 
to  the  question.  What  la  your  race*,  with 
unconscious  Irony  he  wrote  down.  Human. 
We  have  all  of  us  heard — and  aotne  of  us 
preached  hour-long  sermons  that  aaid  less. 
For  there  is  one  word  in '  tiie  heart  of  the 
matter.  Since  our  beginning  is  In  God  and 
our  end;  since  In  love  He  create<}  all  men  and 
nations — to  hate  any  person  or  people  or  na- 
tion Is  to  hate  Ood  their  Father,  and  our 
Father. 

WHATrr  KZJUtS 

Three  centuries  ago  Samuel  Lanlado.  great 
spiritual  writer  of  Judaism,  wrote:  -Lo\-e 
your  neighbor  Just  as  you  do  yourself.  And 
this  mf  ana  that  Just  as  a  man  who  has  hurt 
himself  with  his  hand.  wUi  not  hurt  In  re- 
turn the  hand  that  has  hurt  him;  so  it  Is. 
If  a  neighbor  Inflicts  pain  or  the  like  on  him. 
he  win  not  seek  vengeance,  because  he  re- 
gards his  neighbor  as  himself,  aa  his  very 
self.  Since  Ood  created  his  soul  and  the 
soul  of  his  neighbor,  he  knows  both  alike — 
each  an  Inflnltesunai  part  of  God's  crcaUon." 

Ail  the  antimovenients  that  lead  to  dis- 
cord, and  strife,  that  have  led  to  the  mass 
murders  we  call  wars,  have  their  roots  In  the 
rejection  of  tbe  commandment  of  Christ. 
"All  things  whatsoever  you  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you.  do  you  also  to  them." 
He.  the  Son  of  God  made  man.  understood 
how  dlfflcult  It  Is  to  wipe  out  national,  racial, 
and  religious  enmities;  nevertheless  He  re- 
fused to  appease  or  compromise  in  this. 
He  would  accept  no  co-existence  with  hatreds 
or  discriminations,  but  proclaimed.  "Tou 
have  heard  that  It  was  said :  'Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  and  haU  thy  enemy.'  But  I 
tell  jrou.  love  your  enemies  and  pray  for 
them  that  persecute  you." 

That  Is  the  one  answer.  We  must  learn  It 
and  soon,  lest  In  blasting  atoms  the  world 
concunlt  suicide. 

'The  tiwiult  and  the  shouting  dies. 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 
Etill  stands  Thy  ancient  sacrifice. 
A  humble  and  a  loving  heart." 

A  humble  and  a  loving  heart — God's 
guided  missile  for  the  winning  of  peace. 
Men  with  such  hearts,  with  God's  help.  wUl 
yet  save  the  world.  Paratroopers  of  the 
Lord,  captains  for  Christ.  The  history  of 
your  people,  my  Jewish  friends,  and  mine,  of 
your  religion  and  mine.  U  beautiful  with  the 
records,  the  words,  and  the  deeds  of  such 
men.  Conqxierors.  though  defeated:  for- 
giving their  enemies,  they  have  do  enemlee; 


but  they  make  of  the  oocqucrors  captives  of 
Ood. 

Thus  tonight,  being  so  kind  to  me.  you 
have  in  essential  reality  been  true  to  yotir- 
selves  and  your  own  religion— loyal  at  once 
to  your  Jewish  tradition  and  to  your  Ameri- 
can tradition;  obedient  to  Ood  Who  three 
centuries  ago  Inspired  a  Syrian  rabbi.  Samuel 
Ben  Abraham  Lanlado  to  write,  that  the 
love  of  one's  neighbor  shall  be  considered  '. 
In  Heaven  as  If  God  himself  had  received  n. 
Tes.  and  long  before  that,  nearly  20  centurlea  ' 
ago,  that  same  Ood  Incarnate  said.  "Amen  I 
say  unto  you— as  long  as  you  did  It  to  one  of 
these  my  least  brethren,  you  did  It  to  Me." 

And  myself  one  of  HU  least  brethren,  the 
stranger  to  whom  ytju  have  opened  the  door 
of  your  hearts,  win  never  forget  yotir  kind- 
ness tonight,  nor  cease  In  my  effort*  to  be 
worthy  of  It;  to  nourish  and  Increase  that 
awareness  of  brotherhood  here  manifest  to- 
night, a  blessed  warmth  and  a  holy  light  In 
us  and  upon  us.  Ifor  shall  I  cease  while  I 
live  to  oppose  all  movements  and  men  who  ^ 
through  Ignorance  or  malice  would  Infect 
us  with  the  spiritual  disease  of  bigotry,  the 
contagloiis  germs  of  rmdal  hatreds.  To 
such  men  who.  knowingly  or  not.  serve  the 
enemies  of  Ood  and  octintry  I  woiUd  say: 

"Whoever  degrades  another  degrades  Me. 
And  whatever  la  Mid  or  aone  against  an- 

othar 
Returns  in  the  end  to  hurt  Me." 

A   BXALZST 

Though  the  years  of  my  prlestiiood  have 
not  dimmed  ray  ideals,  they  have  made  me  a 
realise  That  is  any  even  now,  while  I  spsafc 
rejoicing,  a  shadow  falls  on  my  happineaa,  aa 
I  realise  that  some  among  you  may  t>e 
aUenUy  thinking.  "But  is  the  archbiahop 
unaware  that  ProtestanU  asd  Jews  may  be 
disliked  and  distrusted  by  sooae  of  his  Catho- 
lics?" To  tliat  silent  question.  U  anyone 
here  present  be  in  thougiit  "■'^■^g  it  now.  in 
sadness  and  humility  I  must  answer.  I  Ilqow. 
Among  say  own  people,  my  own  ^^^^v^^en 
in  Christ,  there  may  be  those  who  offend 
you— and  their  God.  A  splinter  minority  of 
my  flock  may  be  preJuUicad  and  intolerant, 
only  a  comparaUvciy  few — yet  if  there  were 
but  3  such,  that  would  be  S  too  many. 
There  may  be  indeed  Intolerant  Catholics; 
but — I  beg  of  you  please  believe  and  remem- 
ber what  I  tell  you  now — if  they  are  bigoted 
it  is  not  becaiise  of  their  Catholic  lAlth.  but 
in  spite  of  it.  In  betrayal  of  lU 

My  friends.  I  have  broken  bread  with  you 
this  night,  and  have  tallied  with  you.  as  a 
fellow  Ainericau  neighbor  and  friend.  But 
in  this  matter  I  voice  no  mere  personal  opin- 
ion, but  with  the  consecrated  auibority  of 
my  holy  ofllce  as  a  bishop  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  and  priest  forever  according  to 
the  order  of  MelclUiedek.  I  declare  to  you 
that  no  Catholic  can  dospi&e  a  fellow  nuin 
and  remain  a  true  foUowcr  of  his  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Jesus  Ctu-lst.  and  an  obedient  son  of 
his  church.  Any  Catholic  who  revilea  or 
wrongs  a  brother  becaiise  of  the  color  of  his 
skin,  because  of  race  or  religion,  or  who  con- 
demna  any  racial  or  religious  group  because 
of  the  mistakes  or  sins  of  a  few  Individuals  in 
that  racial  or  religious  group,  ceases  in  that 
condemnation  to  be  a  Catholic  and  an  Amer- 
ican. He  becomes  a  disobedient  son  of 
mother  church  and  a  disloyal  cltisen  of 
thsae  United  SUtee.  The  Catholic  who  falls 
to  take  a  stand  against  racial  or  religious  per- 
secutions Is  at  once  a  slacker  in  the  army  of 
the  church  militant  and  a  deeerter  from  the 
battle  c€  Christian  denoocracy.  Turning  his 
back  to  a  brother  of  different  color,  race,  or 
religion,  wlttlugiy  or  not.  he  turns  his  back 
to  the  flag  and  bo  the  cross  of  Mount  Calvary. 

Such  a  man  was  gentle  St.  Fraads  of  Aastei. 
Such  is  that  great  priest  whose  pvlA  to  the 
world,  because  he  loves  the  world,  our  holy 
father.  Plus  XII.  Such  a  man  was  St.  Ste- 
phen tile  Levlte,  who,  stoned  to  destti.  with 
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his  last  breath  begged  forglveneaB  for  his 
murderers,  and  In  the  beautiful  Scripture 
phrase,  "fell  asleep  In  the  Lord." 

crrss  NOSTH  adams  man 

Such  men  serve  my  church  In  many  lands 
and  are  praying  this  hour  for  their  Commu- 
nist Jailers.  Nor  need  we  go  to  the  distant 
past  or  far  lands  for  examples  of  the  courage 
bom  of  love.  Such  a  man  Is  Harry  Melcher, 
of  North  Adams.  Mass.,  of  whom  I  read  In  the 
Boston  papers  of  February  8,  when  for  the 
second  time  In  25  years,  mindless  of  self,  he 
braved  a  fiery  death  to  save  the  sacred  scrolls 
of  his  synagog,  nobly  proving  again  that  as 
hatred  is  weakness,  fear  In  action,  courage  Is 
love  In  action.  As  St.  John,  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, proved  In  life  and  death,  and  In  these 
deathless  words.  "There ^ie-4v)  fear  In  love, 
but  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  And  thus 
casting  out  fear  will  bring  peace  to  men  In 
their  hearts  and  their  homes.  In  their  com- 
munities and  countries  throughout  the 
whole  world. 

For  centuries  now  we've  tried  everything 
else;  the  powers  of  wealth,  of  mighty  armies 
and  navies,  and  combinations  of  nations, 
machlnatloru  of  diplomats.  All  have  failed. 
Before  It's  too  late,  and  time  Is  running 
out,  let  us  turn  from  trust  In  the  chain 
reactions  of  exploding  atoms  to  faith  In  the 
chain  reaction  of  Ood's  love.  Love — love  of 
Ood  and  fellow  men — that  Is  Ood's  formula 
for  peace.  Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will. 

This  night,  here  assembled,  you  have  lit 
a  beacon  for  peace,  a  spark  which  could  with 
God's  help  start  a  Ore  of  enthusiasm  to  God 
who  alone  Is  peace  In  time  and  eternity. 
This  night  you  are  doing  Just  that.  Tou 
have  kindled  a  flame  of  divine  fire  which 
might.  Indeed,  wlih  Ood's  help,  start  a  chain 
reaction  for  brotherhood,  a  spreading  con- 
flagration of  love  withering  to  ashes  all  big- 
otries and  fears,  making  bright  the  path  to 
our  loving  Father  In  whom  alone  Is  peace 
In  this  world  and  the  next,  today  and 
forever. 

A  half  century  ago  when  the  British  Em- 
pire was  first  amtang  nations,  as  we  are  now, 
Kipling  warned  |hls  people,  and  warns  us 
now:  I 

"Far  called,  our  navies  melt  away; 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire; 
Lo,  all  our  potatip  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  I 

"If,  drunk  with  slglit  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  In  awe — 
Lord  Ood  of  ilosU  be  with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forgek,  lest  we  forget  I" 

Tou  have  not  I  forgotten,  nor  will  He  for- 
get you.  nor  I  ih  my  prayers — but  one  gift 
I  would  rejoice  In  more  than  your  mag- 
nanimous award]  a  prayer,  though  It  be  but 
a  mumbled  phrSse — that  all  men  may  love 
Ood  and  love  oiie  another.  Every  day  and 
frequently  throughout  every  day,  let  each 
one  say:  "Oh.  mv  Ood,  I  love  you  and  I  love 
my  neighbor  as  myself,"  That  Is  Ood's 
guided  missile  to  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  others  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyrksI  attended 
the  Brotherhood  dinner  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Lata:  he  is  going  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  lo  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  CoNGRissiONAi.  Rbcobd  and  include 
a  very  fine  addtess  by  Mr.  Firestone,  one 
of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  extend  my  remarks  follow- 
ing his  and  include  the  acceptance  of 
President  Eisenhower  of  the  award  given 
by  the  Brotherhood  organization.  It  is 
a  very  fine  address.  I  also  ask  that  I 
may  include  the  remarks  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen^.  Mr.  Wilson,  regarding 
President  Eisenhower  when  he  read  the 


President's  acceptance.  TTiey  were  both 
very  fine  speeches. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  fnmi 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Metcalf  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Macnttson)  .  for  today, 
on  accoimt  of  official  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Addonizio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garmataz)  . 

Mr.  Tuck  and  to  include  a  speech. 

Mr.  BuRDicK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  a  speech. 

Mr.  HiESTAND  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hosmer)  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  HosMER  in  four  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Atres  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Aremds)  and  to  include  a  speech. 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Utt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Younger). 

Mr,  Wilson  of  California  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rabaut  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  (at^the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  UOALL). 

Mr.  Cramer. 


SENATE      CONCURRENT      RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
election,  succession,  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  20, 1956. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  8787.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
rated stationery  aUowance  In  the  case  of  a 
MemRr  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
elected  for  a  portion  of  a  term; 

H.  R.  8796.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  service  furnished 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


H.J. Res. 455.  Joint  reeolutlon  relating  to 
hurley  tobacco  acreage  aUotments  apd  mar- 
keting quotas; 

H.  J.  Res.  518.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas; 

H.  J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
Maryland  tobacco  acreage  aUotments  and 
marketing  quotas;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  re- 
lating to  electrical  and  mechanical  office 
equipment  for  the  use  of  Members,  officers, 
and  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  remove  officers  and  committees  from 
certain  limitations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


■»  1 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  swljoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  22,  1956,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1560.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957  Involving  a  net  decrease  of 
$65,000  for  several  agencies.  In  the  form  of 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  said  fiscal 
year  (H.  Doc.  No.  343):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1561.  A  letter  from  the  Commandant, 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  transmitting  a 
report  showing  contracts  that  have  been  ne- 
gotiate for  exp>erimental.  development,  or 
research  work,  or  for  the  manufacture  or 
furnishing  of  supplies  for  experimentation, 
development,  research,  or  test,  the  amount' 
of  the  contract,  and  a  description  of  the  work 
required  to  be  performed  thereunder  for  the 
period  July  1  to  December  31,  1955,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  413.  80th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1562.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  monthly  report  on  military 
prime  contracts  with  business  firms  for  work 
In  the  United  States  for  the  period  July  1 
to  December  31,  1955,  ptu-suant  to  Public 
Law  268.  84th  Congress,  which  amended  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1563.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  which  supplements  a 
report  dated  February  9,  1956.  pursuant  to 
section  708  (e)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  205, 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 

»  Ing  and  Currency. 

1664.  A  letter  from  the  commander  In 
chief,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  transmitting  a  report  of  audit  for  the 
.fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955,  and  the  An- 
nual Report  of  Activities  of  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1955,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  605.  83d  Congrees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1565.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing claim:  Otoe  and  Missouria  Tribe  of 
Indiana.  Plaintitf,  v.  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Defendant  (docket  No.  11).  ptirsuant  to 
section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act  of  August  18.  1946  (60  Stat.  1066;  26 
U.  S.  C.  70);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
•nd  Insular  Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  CXJMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC JOLIB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BDRLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
nlnlstraUon.  House  Resolution  372.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  Mldltlonal  ezpensee  to 
conduct  the  study  and  Investigation  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  114;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1776).  Ordered  to  :>e 
printed. 

Mr.  BURLSSON;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  373.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  funds  for  ex- 
penses of  conducting  studies,  investigations. 
and  Inquiries  Inoirred  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1777).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  64.  Res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  printing  of  a  com- 
pilation of  veterans'  laws;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1778).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 206.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  national  highway  program  for 
the  uae  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Hoiise  of  RepresenUtlves;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1779).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  House 
AdmlnlstraUon.  Hbuse  Resolution  387.  Res- 
olution authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  1955  Annual  Report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities (H.  Rept.  No.  1648,  84th  Cong.  2d 
sess);  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1780) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  398.  Res- 
oluUon  authorizing  the  printing  of  the  34th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries  of 
the  CivU  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  together  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's Report  on  Audit  Findings  Relating  to 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955.  as  a  House 
document;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1781).    Ordered  to  be  printed.  • 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 61.  Concurrent  resolution  to  print  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  addiUonal  copies  or  hearings  en- 
titled "Stock  Market  Study";  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1782).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Senate  Concxirrent  Resolu- 
tion 60.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  hear- 
ings on  automation  and  technological  change 
lor  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1783).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 61.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing 
the  prlnUng  of  additional  copies  of  the  joint 
committee  print  enUtled.  "Federal  Tax  Policy 
lot  Economic  Growth  and  Stability."  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
1784).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LANK:  Committee  on  the  Judlclarr 
H.  R.  2423.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Sandpolnt,  Idaho;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1786).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  EURDICK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   H.  R.  7062.    A  bill  providing  for  pay- 


ment to  the  state  of  Washington  by  th« 
United  States  for  the  cost  of  replacing  and 
relocating  a  portion  of  secondary  highway 
of  such  State  which  was  condemned  and 
taken  by  the  United  SUtes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1786).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
mund Lowe  and  Richard  Lowe;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1787).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiue. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  663.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  William 
T.  Collins  (Vaslllos  T.  Burunls);  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1788).  Referred  to 
the   Committee   of   the  Whole   House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1242.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Purlta  Rodriguez  Adiarte  and  her  two  minor 
children.  Irene  Grace  Adiarte  and  Patrick 
Robert  Adiarte;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1789).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irfan 
Kawar;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1790).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  1905.  An  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  Winston  Bros.  Co.  and  the  Utah  Con- 
struction Co.  and  the  J.  A.  Tertellng  &  Sons, 
Inc.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1791).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  1065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Walter  E.  Durham;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1792 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.  R.  1500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
F.  Brickeil;  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
1793).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.  R.  2473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs' 
Elizabeth  Bingham;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1794).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  3960.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
del  Carmen  Gago  Santana;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1795).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.  R.  4504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Myr- 
tle P.  Brocki;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
1796).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judlclarr 
H.  R  4899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helmut 
Klestadt;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
1797).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  6126.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  W 
C.  Shepherd,  trading  as  W.  C.  Shibpherd  Co  •' 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1798).  -Rt- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whcde  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.  R.  6321.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Popwell;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1799).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.  R.  7403.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
F.  Milton;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1800).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Mr.  LANK:  OommlttM  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  7487.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Irmgard 
8.  King:  without  amendment  (Bept.  No. 
1801).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  vmaoir:  Oommlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 8.  ir71.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment In  a  dvlUan  position  In  ttte  De- 
partment or  Juatlce  of  Brig.  Gten.  Kdwln  B 
Howard.  United  States  Army,  retired,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1802).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Houae. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Anned  Serv- 
Ices.  8. 1272.  An  act  to  authotiae  the  ap- 
pointment In  a  dvUian  position  In  the  De- 
partment of  JtisUce  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Prank  H 
Partridge.  United  States  Army.  retlr«d.  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1803).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BKRRT: 
H.  R.9446.  A    bUl    to    provide    vocational 
training  for  adult  Indians:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  (by  request) : 
R  R  9447.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary 
discblHty  Insurance  benefits  for  employees 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dtetrlct 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BUDGE: 
H.  R  9448.  A  bill  to  provide  that  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  with- 
drawn or  reserved  for  defense  purposes  ex- 
cept by  act  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H  R  9449.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  issue  to  the  Joe  Graham  Post 
No.  119.  American  Legion,  a  deed  to  certain 
lands  within  the  Ship  Island  Military  Reser- 
vation removing  certain  conditions  hereto- 
fore made  a  part  of  the  conveyance  thereof, 
and  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  a  por- 
tion of  such  lands  to  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy;  to  the  Cooualttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HALE  (by  request) : 
H  R.  9450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    HALET: 
H.  R.9451.  A  biu  to  provide  that   certain 
lands  shall  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Seminole 
Indians  and  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
shall    be    designated    •■    a    reservation    for 
Seminole  Indiaiu;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HILLINGS: 
H  R  9452.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif  .  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  portions 
of  a  tract  of  U^  heretofore  conditionally 
conveyed  to  such  county;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.  R.  9463.  A  bill   to  allow  amounU  paid 
for  the  Institutional  care  and  training  of  a 
mentally  retarded  child  of  a  taxpayer  to  be 
deducted  for  Federal   income-Ux  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  IKARD: 
H.  R.  9454.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  S  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  the  30-perccnt  withholding  uz  with  re- 
spect to  the  Income  of  certain  nonresident 
aliens   and    foreign   corporations   shall    not 
apply   in   the  case  of  rentals  derived   from 
the  exhibition  of   motion   pictures;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.  R.  9455.  A   bUl   authoriain(  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  of  Mills  Creek, 
Fla..  for  drainage,  flood  control,  and  navlga« 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.  R.  9456.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1837  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RpORRS  of  Texas: 

H.  R.  9457.  A  pUl  to  provide  an  Improved 
farm  program;  ko  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By>lr.  SADLAK: 

H.  R.  9458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  o|r  1854  to  provide  for  refund 
or  credit  of  Intcirnal-revenue  taxes  and  cus- 
toms duties  pal(l  on  distilled  spirits,  wines, 
beer,  tobacco  prjxlucts.  and  cigarette  papers 
and  tubes  lost,  \  rendered  unmarketable,  or 
condemned  by  health  authorities  as  a  result 
of  a  fire,  hurricane,  flood,  earthquake,  storm, 
or  other  catastrophe;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Mea4s. 

By  Mr.  WALTER  (by  request) : 

B.  R.  9459.  A  1)111  to  amend  section  77  (c) 
(6)  of  the  Bankiuptcy  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicial  y. 
By  Mr.  SlSK: 

H.  J.  Res.  552.  Joint  resolution  to  -establish 
a  Joint  congressional  conunittee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  United  States  In- 
ternational Evciange  of  Persons  Programs; 
to  the  Commlttse  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clausj  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolu  tions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refer:  ed  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BlIAMBR  (by  request) : 
H.  R.  9460.  A  1)111  for  the  relief  of  Jan  M. 
Hoegfeldt;   to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.  R.  9461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hanna 
Rezmovlc;  to  Uie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GAMBLE: 
H.  R.  9462.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Ralmun- 
do  Fernandez;  tp  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  J^ 
H.  R.  9463.  A   bui    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs. 
Rayguhl  (Kedes^an)  Kudis;  to  the  Commlt- 
,  tee  on  the  JudU  iary. 


By  Mrs.  KKLLY  of  New  York: 

H.  R.  9464.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Robert 
Thomas;  Co  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANK; 

H.  R.  9465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Aboudl  or  Joe  Abood;  to  the  Committee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 

H.R.9466.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonl 
Kllmowlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju> 
diclary. 

By  Mr.  RAY: 

H.  R.  9467.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ludwlk 
Kwasniewskl;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.  R.  946a  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jo-Soon 
Duk  and  Lee  Won  Duk;  to  the  Conuxiittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  CalUomU: 

H.  R.  9469.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Carapla  Gajrtln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9470.  A  bill  for  the  rrtief  of  Miguel 
Gonzales-Martlnez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.9471.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Jadwlga  StefanltJc  and  daughter.  Christina 
Etefanlak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clai-y. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

R.  R.  9472.  A   biU   for   the   reUef  of   Mrs. 
Pauline  Zwelmueller  Barkovlch;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bfr.  WALTER: 

H.  J.  Res.  553.  Joint  resolution  waiving 
certain  subsections  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  In  behalf 
of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  J.  Res.  654.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.  J.  Res.  655.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC.    - 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

654.  By  Mr.  BROWNSON:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Luck  Btu-khart  and  20  other  citizens  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  urging  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  alco- 
holic beverage  advertising  In  Interstate  com- 


merce; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

555.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Thomas  and 
40  other  cltlsens  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  urging 
amendment  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
so  as  to  provide  retirement  at  age  60  after 
30  years  of  service  or  after  35  years  of  service 
regardless  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  soKl  Foreign  Commerce. 

556.  Also,  petiUon  of  Mrs.  Marguerite  Dice, 
J.  R.  Morgan,  and  54  other  citizens  of  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind..  urging  early  passage  without 
change  of  Brlcker  amendment,  enforcement 
of  McCarran-Walter  Act.  adoption  of  Hoover 
Commission  reeomemndatlons.  end  deficit 
spending,  balance  budget,  cut  taxes,  with- 
drawal from  International  Labor  Organisa- 
tion, keep  out  of  Atlantic  Union  and  World 
Covcrumeut,  terminate  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty,  advance  no  Federal  aid  to  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

557.  By  Mr.  CRUMP  ACKER:  Petition  of 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Jorgensen,  of  the  First  Methodist 
Chtirch,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  and  166  other  sign- 
ers, protesting  the  transportation  of  alcolj^ollc 
beverage  adxertlsing  In  Interstate  commerce, 
and  its  broadcasting  over  the  air;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

558.  By  Mr.  MUMMA:  Petition  signed  by 
Mrs.  S.  Miriam  Crist,  of  Rexmont,  Pa.,  and 
some  20  other  residents  of  Lebanon  County, 
urging  the  enactment  of  legislation  prohibit- 
ing the  transportation  of  alcoholic  bever- 
age advertising  In  Interstate  commerce,  and 
Its  broadcasting  over  the  air;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

559.  Also,  petition  signed  by  Mrs.  May  W. 
Brandreth  and  39  other  residents  of  Corn- 
wall, Pa.,  urging  enactment  of  legislation  to 
prohibit  transportation  of  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising  In  interstate  comm^ce,  and  its 
broadcasting  over  the  air;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

560.  By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  York :  Peti- 
tion of  residents  of  the  villages  of  Poland. 
N.  Y.,  and  Cold  Brook,  N.  Y.,  in  support  of 
H.  R.  4627;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

,  561.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  di- 
rector. Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  urging  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  rescind  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  work  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  direct 
that  the  committee  terminate  Its  Investiga- 
tions as  Initially  proposed  by  the  fX'esent 
chairman  of  the  committee,  etc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Upper  Colon|do  Project  Means  More 
Sorplases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


I        or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALirosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSIE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVSS  / 
Tuesdaii.  February  21, 1956 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  this  means  all  of  us, 
now  has  more  than  $8  billion  in  surplus 
farm  products  stored  in  warehouses 
around  the  Nation. 

Storage  costs  alone  are  $1  million 
a  day.  I 

These  aurpiuses  are  ateadlly  In- 
creasing. 

en 193 
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On  the  one  hand.  Congress  is  propos- 
ing to  take  40  million  acres  of  land  out 
of  production  and  put  it  In  a  so-called 
soil  bank. 

The  Government  would  pay  farmers 
$1  billion  or  more  a  year  to  remove  this 
land  from  production  to  help  decrease 
the  huge  surpluses. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is  an 
Incredible  proposal  before  Congress 
called  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  to  irrigate  580.000  new  acres  of 
arid  mountain  land  in  Colorado,  Utah. 
New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming  at  a  cost  to 
the  Government,  this  means  all  of  us,  of 
$4  billion.  And  these  lands  would  grow 
more  surplus  crops. 

If  you  are  confused,  here  Is  the  an- 
swer: Defeat  the  upper  Colorado  proj- 
ect, which  would  create  an  additional  $4 
billion  tax  burden  and  also  add  to  the 
huge  pile  of  farm  surpluses. 


Gamma  Sig^a  Fraternity — Workshop 
in  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or    MKW   JXKSET 

_  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  21, 1956 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  9 
years  ago  a  group  of  students  at  Rutgers 
University  organized  a  fraternity  In 
which  persons  of  all  colors,  creeds,  and 
nationalities  were  eligible  for  member-, 
ship.  This  was  an  experiment  in  social 
living,  designed  to  test  the  principle  of 
broad  fraternity  participation. 

The  nonsectarian  fraternity.  Gamma 
Sigma,  began  at  the  university  in  the  fall 
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of  1947  when  12  undergraduates.  9  of 
whom  were  ex-service  men.  decided  that 
the  ndsting  fraternities  were  not  in 
keeping  with  the  democratic  traditiona 
of  our  Founding  Fathers.  They  wanted  a 
fraternity  that  did  not  have  arbitrary 
restrictions  concerning  race,  creed,  or 
color.  So  they  orgsmized  their  own  fra- 
ternal group  without  any  restrictions 
whatsoever,  except  character  and  the 
appreciation  of  one  individual  for  an- 
other. 

During  the  1947-48  college  term,  when 
imiversities  were  bulging  with  veterans, 
national  fraternities  sought  new  chap- 
ters all  over  the  Nation.  Several  sent 
representatives  to  Rutgers,  where  Oam- 
ma  Sigma  was  one  of  three  new  fraternal 
groups  in  the  process  of  organization. 
When  the  fraternity  pledged  two  Negro 
boys,  the  national  fraternity  represent- 
atives inmiedlately  lost  interest. 

When  classes  began  in  September 
1949,  it  was  discovered  that  the  new  fra- 
ternity had  achieved  the  highest  aca- 
demic average  of  any  fraternity  chapter 
on  the  campus.  The  following  year 
Gamma  Sigma  rented  from  the  univer- 
sity the  yellow  house  in  fraternity  row 
which  it  now  occupies.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  organization  was  on  the 
campus  to  stay.  The  heterogeneous 
group  was  welded  into  a  strong  unit. 

Membership  is  pretty  evenly  divided 
among  members  of  the  three  major 
faiths.  The  evening  bull  sessions  are 
often  equivalent  to  many  courses  aimed 
at  explaining  the  religious  beliefs  sub- 
scribed throughout  the  world.  Many 
nationalities  are  In  the  fraternity — Chi- 
nese, a  Japanese  student,  the  son  of  a 
Cuban  educator,  a  Greek,  and  a  Dutch 
boy. 

The  fraternity  president,  Richard  Co- 
gan,  a  history  student,  feels  that  Gamma 
Sigma  has  shown  that  all  sorts  of  people 
can  live  together. 

On  Saturday  evening.  February  11. 
1956.  the  young  men  of  Gamma  Sigma 
gave  a  testimonial  dinner  at  the  Som- 
erville  Inn.  Somervllle.  N.  J.,  to  Mrs.  Elin 
Johnson,  the  fraternity  housemother. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Sweden  32  years  ago.  typi- 
fies the  spirit  of  brotherhood  of  the 
group.  She  has  by  her  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  in- 
spired all  those  around  her. 

On  the  ninth  birthday  of  Gamma 
Sigma  Fraternity  I  wish  to  salute  them 
and  commend  them  for  exemplifying  the 
American  tradition  of  equality.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  workshop  in  democracy 
will  have  many  years  of  continued  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  in  the  Record  various 
messages,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  and  a  newspaper  editorial 
concerning  Gamma  Sigma. 
The  messages  are  as  follows: 

&T\rx  or  Nrw  Jsmsxr, 
OmCB  or  THl  OovxsitoB, 
Trenton,  September  30.  1955. 
Dbab  ICb.  CopAN:  May  I  congratulate  yoiir 
fraternity,  GaMma  Sigma,  on  Jt«  9th  annl- 
▼ersarr^    The    objectives    wJth    which    your 
«group  waa  organized  are  certainly  commend- 
able.   I  wish  you  future  succeaa. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RoaiBT  B.  Ifcntn. 

Oovernor. 


Untrd  Statcb  Self  atc, 
Washington,  D.  C.  October  5,  1955. 

DBAS  Ma.  Cooan:  I  wish  to  commend  the 
men  of  Oamma  Sigma  Fraternity  for  their  fine 
efforta  on  behalf  of  the  true  spirit  of  democ- 
racy at  one  of  our  leading  universities.  Fra- 
ternities should  be  founded  In  the  belief  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Unfortunately,  on 
some  of  our  college  campuses,  the  fraternity 
system  has  been  perverted  by  policies  of  dis- 
crimination and  exclusion. 

Oamma  Sigma,  by  Its  example,  upholds 
that  most  fundamental  precept  of  our  Nation 
that  all  men  are  equal  without  regard  to 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin.  My  own 
experience  while  mayor  of  Minneapolis  In 
working  to  solve  these  problems  of  human 
relations  has  convinced  me  that  much  more 
can  be  done  to  level  the  barriers  of  prejudice 
and  hate  than  we  sometimes  think  when 
confronted  with  them  In  all  their  ugliness. 
It  can  be  done  through  Just  such  forthright 
action  as  yours. 

The  practice  of  toleration  and  good  wUl  as 
exemplified  by  Oamma  Sigma  has  Its  in- 
fluence far  beyond  your  own  fraternity.  As 
you  begin  your  ninth  year  of  democratic  liv- 
ing together.  I  hope  you  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  knowledge  that  others  look  to  your  ex. 
ample  with  respect  and  hope.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  I  pray  you. 
Sincerely   yours. 

BXTBOT  H.  HXJMPHaXT. 

Unttto  Statwi  Senatx. 
Washington.  D.  C.  September  30. 1955. 
Mr.  Richard  Cooan, 

President.  Gamma  Sigma  Fraternity, 
Rutgers  University. 

New  Brunswick,  S.  J.r 
Would  you  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  members  of  the  Oamma  Sigma  Fraternity 
of  Rutgers  University  upon  the  opportuni- 
ties that  await  them  during  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

It  Is  mry  understanding  through  mutual 
friends  that  this  particular  fraternity  came 
Into  being  9  years  ago  because  of  a  need  felt 
upon  your  own  campus  for  a  fraternity  Into 
which  persons  of  all  colors,  creeds,  and  na- 
tionalities could  come  and  share  In  the  com- 
mon life  and  benefits  of  associating  one  with 
another.  Tou  who  are  members  of  this  fra- 
ternity today  Inherit  the  high  purpoees  with 
which  this  organization  was  founded  and  the 
current  year  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  add 
to  that  history. 

I  again  congratulate  you  on  the  opportu- 
nity and  wish  you  a  challenging  and  event- 
ful year. 

HxmaniT  H.  Lkhmaw, 
Vnited  States  Senator. 

Omcx  or  thx  Vic«  PanioxNT. 

Washington.  October  4.  1955. 
DxAR  Ma.  CoGAN.   I  have  recently  heard  of 
your  experiment  in  democratic  living  which 
Is    now    past   the   experiment  stage,   having 
reached  the  8-year  mark. 

As  Gamma  Sigma  enters  Its  ninth  season, 
I  Wish  for  It  good  fortune  and  long  Ufa. 
Sincerely. 

^__     RiCHAXo  Nixoir. 

FxaauAXT  4.  195S. 
DXAR  Ma.  KauoKX:  I  am  happy  to  send  my 
good  wishes  to  the  Oamma  Sigma  Fraternity 
on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  alumni  din- 
ner. I  think  It  la  nlc«  that  you  have  this 
independent,  nonsectarlan  fraternity  and  It 
must  add  greatly  to  the.  democraUc  way  of 
life  on  your  campus. 

My  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Johnson   for  h«r 
good  work  with  the  fraternity  members. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Klsamob  Roosbvslt. 

Mkssaoc  FaoM  CoitcaxasMAir  Httch  J.  Adoow- 
izio  TO  Oamma  Sigma  FaATuu«rrT 
As  Oamma  Sigma  gathers  for  Its  secotad 
annual  alumni  dinner,  I  wish  .to  take  this 


opportunity  to  extend,  both  to  Its  members 
and  to  Mrs.  Bin  Johnson,  who  Is  being  es- 
pecially honored  on  this  occaalon.  my  most 
sincere  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

It  has  been  0  years  now  since  a  group  of 
young  men  at  Rutgers  determined  to  enter 
upon  an  experiment  In  democratic  living. 
The  fraternity  they  organized  has  lived  up 
to  the  finest  traditions  of  American  life. 
Nonsectarlan,  nondiscriminatory.  Oamma 
Sigma  has  been  a  living  demonstration  that 
democracy  can  thrive  on  a  college  camptis. 
Too  often  college  fraternities  are  charged, 
and  often  rightly  so,  with  raising  discrimina- 
tory barriers.  Yet  college  years  are  the  tlms 
when  such  barriers  should  be  broken  down, 
when  stxidents  should  learn  to  know  the  peo- 
ples of  all  nations,  all  creeds,  all  races  with 
which  we  share  this  land  and  this  shrinking 
world.  What  better  way  to  do  this  than  by 
sharing  the  experiences  of  everyday  living, 
by  working  together,  or  by  long  talk«  over 
that  last  cup  of  coffee  at  dinner?  The  fra- 
ternal spirit  can  and  should  do  much  to  lift 
the  barriers  of  discrimination  and  prejudice. 
For  this  Is  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  In  Its 
truest  sense. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Mrs.  Johnson  should 
be  your  honored  guest.  Her  position  as 
housemother  to  your  fraternity  Is  one  that 
requires  tolerance  and  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion, as  well  as  a  firm  t>ellef  In  the  principles 
for  which  you  stand.  On  her  depends  some 
measure  of  the  success  of  your  undertaking. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  Oamma  Sigma  Is 
crusade  will  meet  with  ever-Increasing  suc- 
cess, so  that  one  day.  the  fraternal  spirit  hav- 
ing conquered,  discrlmlnaUoa  wUl  b«T« 
vanished. 

May  Oamma  Sigma  enjoy  many  long  years 
of  success. 

[From  the  Tbledo  (Ohio)  Blade  of  April  23, 
1952) 

If  all  fraternities  operated  on  the  same 
basis  as  Oamma  Sigma  at  New  Jersey's  Rut- 
gers  University,  there  would  be  far  less  room 
for  criticism  of  the  fraternity  system  on  the 
grounds  that  It  produces  unwholesome  so- 
cial byproducu  In  the  form  of  snobbery,  race, 
and  religious  prejudice. 

In  1947,  li  Rutgers  undergraduates,  of 
whom  9  were  ex-servicemen,  organised  Oam- 
ma Sigma  without  any  membership  restric- 
tions whatever  on  race,  creed,  or  color.  The 
only  criteria  were  character  and  Individual 
appreciation.  lu  members  today  Include  a 
Chinese  who  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Indonesia  with  hu  famUy,  a  Japanese  stu- 
dent from  Tokyo,  an  Albanian,  a  Oerman 
youth  who  arrived  here  via  Englapd.  and  tlM 
son  of  a  Cuban  educator. 

The  fraternity  has  achieved  a  high  scho- 
lastic average.  It  U  permanently  established 
In  a  house  on  the  university's  fraternity 
row.  •  •   • 

One  suspects  that  Oamma  Slgma's  mem- 
bers have  received  an  education  from  one 
another  as  valuable  as  anyihln,  they  have 
bsra  taught  in  the  classroom.  They  are  cer- 
tainly far  better  equipped  to  Uvs  In  a  world 
In  which.  If  It  1%  to  survive,  whole  nations 
must  revise  their  concept  of  fraternity. 


Rastia  laTokes  Help  of  Secvrity  Covaca 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  USHEr\  BURDICK 

or    MORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21, 1956 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  well, 
anything  can  happen.  Russia  now  warzu 
that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
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will  have  to  notify  them  of  any  move  we 
make  in  the  Far  EaaL  Tbef  say  our  in- 
tended plan  of  liberating  countries  Is  a 
direct  TlolaUan  of  the  Charter  of  the 

United  Nations,  and  that  before  we  can 
make  any  move  we  shall  have  to  get  a 
permit  from  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  What  has  happened? 
All  at  once  the  Russians  have  an  urge 
to  bring  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  front.  They  did 
not  take  this  attitude  while  stirring  up 
their  underlings  to  start  In  on  aggres- 
sion. We  have  such  positive  evidence  of 
this  that  simply  to  state  the  situation 
is  proof  enough. 

We  agreed  with  Russia  that  we  would 
pull  out  of  Korea,  with  the  provision 
that  she  would  do  likewise.  We  kept 
our  promise  and  did  pull  out.  Knowing 
the  dictators  of  Russia  as  we  must  have 
known  them,  we  never  should  have  taken 
their  word  for  anything.  We  got  out, 
but  the  Russians,  through  the  Red  Chi- 
nese, came  in  and  started  a  huge  aggres- 
sive movement  that  would  have  swept  the 
South  Koreans  into  the  seas.  We  in- 
tervened and  wient  through  all  the  ex- 
pense in  lives  aijid  property  necessary  to 
get  back  in  to  stop  their  aggression.  Did 
Russia  then  thiink  of  the  teims  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  NaUons  that  they 
now  say  we  are  violating?  No;  she  did 
not.  She  carried  out  the  principal  of 
the  manifesto  Of  Karl  Marx  that  any 
agreement  with  capitalistic  nations  Is  all 
right  as  long  as  it  helps  the  Kremlin; 
but  when  the  agreement  bars  the  path 
to  Its  further  aggression,  scrap  it  That 
is  what  Russia  did  in  Korea,  but  now 
when  we  merely  talk  about  aiding  help- 
less people,  Russia  points  her  finger  at 
us  and  shouts.  "You  are  violating  the 
terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
We  will  attend  to  peace  in  the  Far  East. 
That  is  our  orbit." 

For  outright  duplicity,  deceit,  perfidy, 
and  degraded  diplomacy,  this  is  the 
worst  history  has  ever  recorded.  The 
Russians  know  what  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  is;  they  were  instnimeji- 
tal  in  writing  it.  It  is  for  them  to  use 
when  they  want  it.  when  it  complacently 
submits  to  the  dictates  of  Russia,  but  to 
be  in  all  things  rejected  when  its  terms 
may  conflict  with  the  program  of  the 
Kremlin  for  world  domination. 

After  this  recent  blast  of  the  Soviets 
are  we  going  to  play  country  dog,  said 
with  our  tall  between  our  legs  sti'eak  for 
home?  Or  shall  we  finally  make  a  stand 
so  that  these  intriguing  propagandists 
will  have  something  to  chew  over  before 
they  take  it  upon  themselves  to  run  our 
business  before  me  ask  for  it? 

Since  Russia  now  complains  that  we 
are  making  moves  not  authorized  by  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
we  should  ask  just  what  authority  this 
Council  has  bestowed  upon  them  to  take 
charge  of  the  peace  In  the  Far  East.  The 
Security  Council  has  not  yet  spoken  on 
this  subject.  Is  Russia  so  sure  of  having 
the  support  of  that  Council  that  they 
can  act  with  impunity,  while  demanding 
that  we  conform  to  their  interpretation 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations? 
They  may  be  right,  for  they  were  openly 
active  in  framing  that  charter,  and  they 
would  not  approve  anything  that  would 
not  accrue  to  their  advantage. 
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QMstieuaire  to  CMstifaats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILUARD 

or  CAurouriA 
HI  tHE  HOUSE  C^  RKPRESBNTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  February  21, 1956 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  the  4th  District  of  California 


have  again  shown  an  alert  interest  in 
their  Oovemment  hy  responding  in 
large  numbers  to  the  most  recoit  of  my 
yearly  questkmnairea.    One  out  of  every 

six  voters  was  asked  to  participate.  To 
this  date,  almost  20  percent  have  an- 
swered. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  this  z«- 
sponse.  It  is  an  indlcatk»i  of  the  vital- 
ity of  our  form  of  government.  The 
following  tabulation  may  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues: 


1.  If  the  Fedprsl  bnilset  it  baUmond  this  year,  would  you  lavor  s»me  re<iuotioa  in  the 

nsitotiiil  c]t'l»i  Ix'Jore  lMu;s  tuv  kiworfd? 

2.  Do  j<iu  lavor  iiureaj^-d  aimropriaiioHs  for  the  Dtpartnicnt  nf  Hralrh.  Education,  and 

melfare  to  entarp*'  t}»  froTM-nment's  proer^m  of  moliwi  re«r;irchT. 

5.  («)  Aronrnizint;  tlist  Unit«<1  ."^tsteii  aid  to  KaroiM>  is  dwiudlinf;.  woaM  you faveriDore 

ecooomic  ss-sistanoe  to  aresssurh  u.<>  tt)e  Middle  EiiL^t  anii  A^iH? 

(b)  Do  yuu  l>elicvi:  Hu  sdniiuisUatioa  sljould  be  given  authority  to  enter  into  long- 
range  commitments  for  economic  assistance  needed  fn  the<«  emf* 

4.  Th^  ndmmirtrition  is  agsin  rrrommendJnc  s  liTnit»Hl  prottram  of  public  boiulnic  for 
art>an  redcvploprnent.    Do  you  believe  isoiiie  of  these  public  bousing  units  sboold 

be  set  abide  tor  occupsnry  by  ii(!<>d  cititens? 

fi.  Alllioufli  11  ij>  fceuenJlv  ugnt^il  iliui  our  FcdenU  hiEliw;iy  cystem  should  be  modem- 
iwd,  :i  controvr'-sy  kij  dcveloiied  oyer  the  metnod  of  finnncinB.  Do  too  fsvor 
(■)  t'siri?  the  (»oremment>  credit  to  obtain  tn»mey  now  aud  pay  off  the  debt  over 
8  lone  period:  or  (6)  incroasinK  tbc  fuel,  tire,  Uosnse  und  otber  lu(bwuy-user  taies  to 
provide  the  money  on  a  pay-ss-you-fo  kiasis?  > 

6.  lu  view  of  il»c  funtiuuiiiJi  dcjirc&iixl  level  of  farm  income,  sovernl  proposiils  hnvp  been 

made  for  .assisMnce  tr.  farmers.  Do  yon  favor  (ol  Government  iwyments  to  farmers 
for  lteeT>fnf>  |>art  of  their  aereape  out  of  production,  coupled  with  flexible  price  sap- 
ports;  or  ('()  return  to  rieid  fann  price  supports  at  Ko  i)erceut  of  parity?  ' 

7.  ^Vould  you  favor  a  K(><|i  rul  |)ru;.'rani  to  rtiiL'^urf  private  vuluiiLary  htsiUtb  insurance 

lilans  to  niaie  those  plau^  avuUablc  to  more  people  at  lower  rate>!T 

8.  >*  ould  yoti  he  wllllnp  to  pay  increaied  social-security  payroH  dedneti<4is  In  order  to 

flnnncp  liberalization  of  bennflts,  such  as  raisinir  minimiun  aocial-seeurity  payments, 
lowrriuK  the  aue  at  which  payments  can  be  n  reived,  etc.?.. 

9.  Pnwideni  hwenhower  has  recouunended  "Jliat  the  number  of  ix>r«ons  admitted  to 

this  country  annually  l>e  based  not  on  the  1920  cea-^us  hnt  on  the  1950  census  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  allow  for  prcflter  flcTihility  In  the  use  of  rjiiotas  so  ff  one 
country  does  not  as<'  Its  share,  the  vae:ineies  may  t>e  made  availabk;  lor  the  use  of 

'luaiifled  individuals  from  other  countries."    Do  you  axreeT 

10.  Aman«  tJioie  who  Uvor  a  Federal  prugr.uu  to  assist  in  school  construct  ion,  a  contro- 
vi-rNy  hu-;  developed.  Do  you  favor  (a)  T'sing  Federal  credit  to  a^ssist  school  dis- 
tricts in  raising  their  own  money;  or  (6)  direct  grants  by  the  Federal  OovemmeotT  «. 
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<  The  diflerenoe  between  100  percent  and  the  totals  in  N'os.  5,  8,  and  10  is  attributable  to  those  who  rejected  both 
alteruativcs  or  uOered  soluUoiu  of  their  own. 


Address  of  United  States  Representatiye 
James  C.  Davis,  of  Georfia,  to  Joint 
Session  of  tbc  General  Assembly  of 
Georfia,  Janoary  24,  1956 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or   VIBCINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEtSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Felrruary  21. 1956 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday. 
January  24, 1956,  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable James  C.  Davis,  a  Representative 
in  the  Congrws  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  delivered  a  masterful  address 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia  in  the  capitol  at 
Atlanta.  The  invitation  extended  to 
Judge  Davis  to  speak  in  that  forum  is 
evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  people  of  Georgia.  It  con- 
stitutes an  appropriate  recognition  of  his 
Integrity,  character,  and  ability  by  the 
citizens  of  his  own  State,  a  coimiliment 
which  he  richly  merits  and  deserves. 

I  have  read,  studied,  and  considered 
the  address  carefully.  It  ts  a  dignified, 
yet  forceful,  and  able  discussion  of  a  sub- 
ject very  close  to  the  heart  of  every  true 


American.  The  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  country  was  established 
and  which  we  cherish  are  being  threat- 
ened and  jeopardized  by  flagitious  influ- 
ences. At  such  a  time  as  this  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  Judge  Davis  and  others 
like  him  in  the  public  life  of  America. 
He  has  talent  and  courage.  He  is 
unafraid  to  express  his  convictions  and 
to  Inveigh  against  these  evUs  whether 
speaking  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  Honorable  James  C. 
Davis.  Under  leave  heretofore  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  glad  to 
Include  in  the  Recobd  his  address  herein- 
before referred  to.  I  commend  it  to  every 
thbughtful  American  who  appreciates 
and  prizes  our  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  address  is  as  follows : 

Lieutenant  Governor  Vandlver.  Speaker 
Moate,  and  members  of  the  house  and  sen- 
ate, I  deeply  appreciate  the  high  privUege 
and  great  honor  which  you  bestowed  upon 
me  in  extending  the  Invitation  to  address 
this  honorable  assembly. 

This  ts  the  10th  year  I  have  represented 
my  district  and  State  In  Congress.  There 
I  have  been  duly  impressed  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  our  Capitol  city  and  with  the 
greatness  of  our  Oovemment.  Yet  I  hatw 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  truth 
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thmt  the  strength  of  our  great  Ooreminent 
Uee  not  In  the  size  ot  Its  buildings,  the  huge- 
ness of  Its  appropriations,  yr  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  with  which  its  affairs  are  con- 
dxicted. 

Rather  the  strength  of  our  Oovemment 
lies  In  the  Individuality  of  the  citizenry  all 
across  this  broad  land  of  otirs  who  maintain 
this  Government:  In  our  love  of  liberty,  our 
devotion  to  freedom,  our  capacity  for  self- 
government  and  self-support,  and  the 
maintenance  of  strong  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  principle  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded,  and  upon  which  It  has 
become  great. 

In  the  resolution  extending  the  Invitation 
to  my  colleague.  Congressman  Pltnt.  and  to 
me,  you  have  expressed  your  concern  regard- 
ing pending  legislation  In  the  United  States 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. Tour  concern  Is  Justified.  This  Is  a 
subject  which  needs  and  deserves  the  prayer- 
ful thought  and  study,  not  only  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  of  all  the  people,  especially  those 
officials  who.  like  yourselves,  administer  the 
affairs  of  our  State  and  local  governments. 

On  the  one  hand  we  see  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing population  of  our  country,  having  In- 
creased from  150 ^  million  In  1930  to  IK\^ 
million  In  1955  with  an  Increase  In  chUdren 
of  school  age  during  that  same  period  of 
8,158,000.  This  has  brought  to  many  sec- 
tions overcrowded  schools,  and  a  great  need 
for  more  school  construction.  The  Federal 
Government  has  In  some  degree,  where  In- 
creased school  population  has  resulted  from 
operation  of  Federal  Government  agencies, 
contributed  to  the  cost  of  school  construc- 
tion, and  In  small  measure  to  maintenance 
•nd  operation  expense.  In  those  areas  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  however,  this  Federal 
contribution  has  been  Inadequate.  Because 
of  the  smallness  of  these  contributions  no 
great  voice  In  the  control  of  our  school  sys- 
tems has  been  sought  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now.  however,  the  President  has  proposed 
the  sizable  contribution  of  |1<4  billion  for 
school  construction  and  the  bill  reported  out 
by  the  committee  calls  for  11.8  blillon.  As 
the  time  draws  near  for  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  and  Its  passage  or  rejection, 
threats  are  being  made  by  those  who  tradi- 
tionally have  displayed  hostility  to  our  sec- 
tion who  traditionally  have  sought  to  meddle 
In  the  conduct  of  our  affairs,  that  they  will 
attach  conditions  to  the  use  of  this  money 
which  we  In  Georgia  could  under  no  cir- 
cumstances accept  or  tolerate.  There  is  not 
a  scintilla  of  doubt  In  my  mind  as  to  what 
will  be  the  proper  course  of  action  If  accept- 
ance of  Federal  money  meana  also  acceptance 
of  Federal  control.  If  the  only  way  we  can 
obtain  Federal  school  funds  la  to  accept  them 
with  strings  attached,  then  I  say  with  no 
hesitation  whatsoever,  the  answer  Is  "No." 
That  would  be  my  answer  and  my  vote  In 
the  Congress,  and  I  am  confident  that  would 
be  your  answer  and  your  vote  here  In  the 
Georgia  Legislature  upon  this  resolution  now 
pending  before  you. 

We  face  a  very  serious  question  In  this 
respect:  If  the  bill  Is  voted,  and  either 
now  or  next  year  a  condition  is  Imposed  that 
none  of  this  money  will  be  allotted  to  a 
Stats  where  segregated  schools  are  main- 
tained, the  taxpayers  of  Georgia  will  be  In 
the  unfortimate  position  of  having  to  pay 
our  part  of  the  taxes  to  raise  the  money, 
without  getting  a  dollar  of  It  for  our  own 
use.  It  would  go  to  States  wUllng  to  accept 
It  with  conditions  attached,  and  be  denied 
to  us  because  we  will  not  accept  It  with 
conditions  attached,  which  to  us  are  repul- 
sive, unacceptable,  and  Intolerable. 

The  conditions  placed  In  the  pending  bill 
by  the  committee  call  for  too  much  Federal 
control.  Our  Georgia  member  on  the  com- 
mittee. Congressman  Phil  Lawmium,  voted 
against  the  bill  in  the  committee.  As  the 
tolUnow  stands,  I  believe  a  majority  of  the 
OeorgU  delegation  in  the  House  wUl  vote 


against  it  because  of  too  much  Federal  con- 
trol. In  approving  or  disapproving  the 
State  plans  for  spending  the  money,  the 
Federal  Conunlssloner  of  Education,  under 
the  bin.  has  almost  unlimited  discretion. 
How  would  that  discretion  be  exercised? 

As  we  seek  the  answer  to  this  and  other 
questions  Involved,  what  are  the  facts? 
What  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment toward  this  question,  the  legislative 
department,  the  executive  department,  and 
the  judicial  department?  We  must  be 
realistic  as  we  answer  these  questions. 

Our  present  dilemma  and  the  threat  to 
our  public  school  system  is  not  the  result 
of  Federal  legislative  action.  The  United 
States  Congress  has  consistently  refused  to 
Join  in  the  unconstitutional  illegal  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  take  away  from 
the  States  control  of  our  owu  local  affairs. 

But  the  executive  department,  headed  by 
the  President,  and  the  Judicial  department 
headed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  have  Joined 
hands  to  bypass  Congress,  and  to  bring  about 
changes  In  our  Constitution  and  laws 
through  irregular  and  unconstitutional 
means — changes  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  Induce  Congress  to  make  through 
regular  and  constitutional  legislative  action. 
The  Supreme  Court  In  the  past  few  years  has 
been  usurping  the  power  to  make  laws  and 
to  amend  the  Constitution.  The  Court  does 
not  possess  either  of  those  powers. 

The  United  States  Attorney  General,  of 
course,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
filed  a  brief  In  the  Supreme  Court,  tirgliig 
th.it  segregation  bs  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  people  and  the  States  are  being  made 
the  victims  of  a  conspiracy  of  radical-think- 
ing Individuals  and  organizations,  many  of 
whom  are  subversive.  The  spearhead  of  this 
conspiracy  Is  the  radical  organization,  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  many  of  whose  officers  have 
had  long  records  of  association  with  sub- 
versive and  Communist-front  groups,  which 
has  been  thoroughly  exposed  through  mate- 
rial from  the  files  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  This  radical  group 
has  been  aided  and  abetted  by  other  loud, 
nolne-maklng  minority  pressure  groups. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  right- 
thinking,  right-living  men  and  women  of 
the  United  States  have  been  carrying  on  the 
necessary  dally  functions  of  paying  the  taxes 
which  support  all  of  the  govornmeuU  of  this 
Nation,  cities,  counties.  States,  and  Federal, 
supporting  our  schools,  growing  the  crops 
which  must  feed  and  clothe  our  population, 
operating  our  factories,  financing  our  bank.<i. 
and  carrying  on  the  myriad  tasks  neces<'ary 
for  our  great  Nation  to  maintain  its  rUhtful 
place  In  the  world,  this  radical  organization, 
conniving  with  other  radical  groups  such  as 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the 
American  Civil  Ubcrtles  Union,  and  allied 
radical  pressxire  groups  have  bee  i  pushing 
that  conspiracy  to  bypass  Congress  and 
amend  our  Constitution  and  change  our 
laws  through  fraudulent  court  decisions  and 
dictatorial  Executive  orders  from  the  White 
House. 

Political  blackmail  is  the  chosen  method 
through  which  these  radical  groups  have 
sought  and  are  with  great  success  seeking 
to  Impose  their  will  upon  a  protesting,  un- 
willing people. 

All  over  this  country  vigorous  protests  are 
being  made  by  white  people  who  Intend  to 
remain  white,  and  to  keep  our  white  Insti- 
tutions free  from  forced  Intermingling  with 
other  races. 

It  Is  shameful  to  note  the  extent  to  which 
those  who  seek  political  power  in  this  coun- 
try are  willing  to  pander  and  capitulate  to 
noisy  minority  pressure  groups,  whose  polit- 
ical Influence  actually  has  been  magnified 
far  beyond  Its  actual  strength. 

It  Is  shameful  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  political  expediency  has 
perpiltted  these  radical  pressure  groups  to  In- 
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fluenee  him  to  Issue  orders  creating  a  new 
FEPC  Commission,  and  other  similar  orders 
to  destroy  and  tear  down  wise  customs  and 
practices  which  are  as  old  as  civilization  it- 
seff.  and  which  lii  fact,  do  not  represent 
the  real  attitude  of  the  President  himself. 

In  his  present  efforts  to  pander  to  the 
Negro  voters  of  this  country,  he  now  boasts 
that  he  has  eliminated  the  last  vestige  of 
segregation  in  all  of  the  branches  and  de- 
partments of  our  Armed  Forces.  Tet  In  1948 
when  he  was  a  General  In  the  Army,  and  not 
a  candidate  for  any  elective  public  office  he 
testified  before  a  congressional  committee 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  keeping  the  Negro 
soldiers  In  small  units  of  their  own;  that  they 
could  not  compete  successfully  with  whits 
soldiers  for  promotions  and  that  "if  we  at- 
tempt merely  by  passing  a  lot  of  laws  to  force 
someone  to  like  someone  else,  we  are  j\ut 
going  to  get  Into  trouble."  (P.  008.  Senate 
UMT  hearlni^s.  Apr.  3,  1948.) 

The  President  boasu  that  he  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  have  been  Instrumental  In 
turning  the  vast  hordes  of  Ne^rro  pupils  In 
upon  the  white  children  In  the  classrooms 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  where  the  Negroes 
constitute  two-thirds  of  the  school  popula- 
tion of  that  city.  Tet  at  the  very  moment  he 
makes  this  boast  that  he  has  impoeed  this 
radical  change  upon  the  white  children  of 
our  Nation's  Capital,  his  own  grandson  la 
carried  by  automobile  to  an  Episcopal  school 
In  Alexandria.  Va..  where  tuition  must  be 
paid  for  his  schooling,  although  his  son.  Maj. 
John  Elsenhower,  resides  upon  the  post  at 
Fort  Bel  voir,  Va..  where  his  son  is  in  easy 
walking  distance  of  a  nonsegrcgated  school. 
attended  by  both  whites  and  blacks,  and 
which  the  Eisenhower  child  could  also  attend 
without  the  necessity  of  transportation,  and 
without   paying    any   tuition    whatever. 

Tet  the  Prej-ldent  Is  using  his  great  power 
as  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  country  to 
force  our  boys  and  girls  In  the  various 
branches  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  live,  eat, 
and  sleep  with  Negroes,  and  to  force  our  chil- 
dren Into  Integrated  schools  with  them,  a 
practice  In  «hlch  he  dees  not  b(>lleve.  and 
which  his  own  flesh  and  blood  do  not  follow. 
There  are  mothers  and  fathers  In  Georgia 
todny  who  know  ihclr  sons  are  beln»  forced 
to  live  with  Negroes  against  their  will  In 
the  armed  services.  There  is  no  wonder  that 
the  armed  services  are  having  a  hard  tlms 
getting  men  to  enlist  and  reenlUt. 

The  apostles  of  Integration  and  mongrell- 
zatlon.  the  Communist  Party,  the  NAACP. 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Amerl- 
cans  for  Democratic  Action,  and  other  radi- 
cal organizations  and  Individuals  of  the 
same  ^ tripe  and  odor  are  misy  endeavoring 
to  create  the  impreEsloii  that  segregation  U 
being  voluntarily  abandoned,  and  that  In- 
tegration Is  being  voluntarily  accepted. 

Nothing  Is  further  from  the  truth.  In- 
tegration of  the  races  Is  not  voluntary.  On 
the  contrary  segregation  is  voluntsry. 
Wherever  Integration  has  taken  place.  It  has 
been  forced  upon  the  people.  Wherever 
segregation  has  been  abolished.  It  has  been 
over  the  vigorous  protest  of  those  affected. 
It  Is  not  voluntary  In  the  Army.  It  was  put 
Into  effect  by  Executive  order,  and  men  have 
to  render  at  least  2  years  military  service. 
It  Is  not  voluntary  In  our  political  primaries. 
That  came  by  a  court  order. 

Time  and  time  again  where  people  In 
various  States  have  had  the  onportunlty  to 
vote  upon  FEPC  proposals,  FEPC  laws  have 
been  rejected. 

Throughout  thU  Nation  for  generations 
property  owners  have  protected  themselves 
and  their  communities  against  invasion  by 
colored  hordes  through  restrictive  clauces 
In  their  deeds  to  real  estate.  The  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  those  clauses.  Where 
there  have  been  any  sizable  groups  of 
Negroes,  It  has  been  the  almost  unvarying 
custom  for  whites  to  Uve  in  white  sections 
and  Negroes  to  live  In  Negro  sections. 
White  people  have  maintained  white  schools 


and  white  colleges  and  universities.  Whits 
people  have  also  maintained  Negro  schools 
and  Negro  colleges  and  universities.  The 
contributions  of  Negroes  to  their  own  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  their  own  public 
schools  have  been  negligible.  In  1950  I  ob- 
tained from  the  records  of  DeKalb  County 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Negro  schools  in 
that  county  and  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
for  school  purposes  by  the  Negroes  of  that 
county.  The  figures  showed  that  the  prop- 
erty-owning Negroes  of  DeKalb  County  paid 
a  total  amount  of  schools  taxes  of  $1,925.35, 
or  less  than  $1  per  school  year  for  the  2,042 
Negro  children  who  attended  the  county 
public  schools.  Tet  DeKalb  County  spent 
that  year  an  average  of  $85.33  per  pupil. 
DeKalb  County  paid  $2,000  each  to  operate 
foiu-  Negro  school  buses  to  haul  Negro  chil- 
dren to  the  county  public  schools,  a  total 
school  bus  expense  for  them  of  $8,000.  The 
amount  of  school  taxes  paid  by  the  Negroes 
.  was  not  enough  to  haul  even  one-fourth  of 
their  children  to  the  schoolhouse  door,  and 
nothing  for  operating  the  schools  themcelves. 
The  white  people  have  carried  this  burden, 
and  have  carried  It  uncomplainingly.  It  has 
been  well  known  that  the  Negroes  could  not 
and  would  not  provide  educational  facilities 
through  their  owm  efforts.  Had  their  school 
opportunities  and  facilities  been  limited  to 
such  as  they  would  have  provided  for  them- 
selves. It  Is  doubtful  If  provision  would  have 
been  made  for  Negro  children,  as  a  whole,  to 
finish  the  first  grade. 

Over  half  the  States  of  this  Union  have 
laws  upon  their  statute  books  preventing  the 
Intermarriage  of  whites  and  blacks.  In  many 
of  the  States  of  this  Union  our  political  sys- 
tems were  built  upon  a  system  of  white  pri- 
maries. In  which  the  white  people  of  the 
States,  the  counties,  and  the  cities  could  ex- 
press their  choice  as  white  Democrats.  The 
bar  associations,  the  medical  societies,  and 
the  professions  have  generally  followed  a 
policy  of  segregating  themselves  according  to 
races.  This  Is  the  custom  which  has  been 
followed  In  schools.  In  politics,  in  residential 
developments.  In  Industry,  religion,  and  so- 
ciety In  general.  As  far  back  as  history  goes, 
this  has  been  the  recorded  pattern  upon 
which  civilization  has  been  based.  America 
grew  to  be  the  greatest  country  following  this 
pattern.  Under  It  our  churches  have  grown 
and  prospered,  and  we  now  have  missionaries 
In  practically  every  land  on  this  globe  which 
Is  populated  by  a  colored  race  or  a  mongrel 
race  trying  to  keep  alive  a  spark  of  tho  ChrU- 
tlan  religion  In  those  lands  where  colored 
and  mongrel  populations  have  demonstrated 
that  they  do  not  have  the  stamina  to  per- 
petuate and  keep  alive  the  Christian  religion 
and  It  has  lived  through  the  centuries  only 
by  the  efforu  of  the  white  race. 

Tet  these  noisy  advocates  of  Integration 
and  mongrellzatlon  have  within  the  past  20 
years  successfully  organized  a  conspiracy  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  country  throtigh  bypassing  the 
legislative  department  of  our  Government, 
the  Congress,  and  through  the  connivance  of 
the  executive  department  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  have  step  by  step,  through  so-called 
judicial  decisions  and  Executive  orders  en- 
deavored to  destroy  the  accepted  practices  of 
our  j>eople  and  to  force  this  repulsive  pattern 
upon  an  unwilling  people. 

The  people  In  Chicago,  HI.,  do  not  want  to 
live  among  Negroes  any  more  than  the  people 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  proved  It  by  staging  a 
riot  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  year  when 
radlcaU  behind  the  Integration  movement 
there  arranged  for  a  Negro  to  move  into  an 
all-white  residential  section.  In  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  which  boasts  that  it  is  broad- 
minded,  a  long-standing  custom  was  broken 
and  a  few  Negro  firemen  were  moved  Into 
white  flrehouses.  This  was  so  repulsive  and 
disagreeable  to  the  white  firemen,  who  were 
unwUUng  to  sleep  and  eat  with  the  Negro 
firemen,  that  the  fire  chief  of  Los  Angeles 
reesUblUhed   the  »U-whlte  flrehouses.  and 
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told  the  mayor  and  cotincll  they  could  fire 
him  If  they  saw  fit.  but  he  would  not  order 
the  Negroes  back  Into  the  white  flrehouses. 
President  Elsenhower,  in  his  efforts  to 
make  a  second  Harlem  out  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  has,  through  his  three  appointed  City 
Commissioners  ordered  a  few  Negro  firemen 
into  some  of  the  white  firehouses  there.  It  Is 
meeting  with  the  same  protest  and  resist- 
ance. 

So  diligent  have  the  integratlonlsts  and 
mongrelizers  become  in  Washington  that  an 
announcement  has  been  made  by  officials  of 
the  Federal  and  city  governments  that  the 
doors  of  all  federally  owned  property  will  be 
closed  to  the  boys'  clubs  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  if  they  continue  to  operate  as  white 
boys'  clubs  and  Negro  boys'  clubs.  These 
clubs  have  been  financed  to  the  extent  of 
$330,000  principally  by  white  people  through 
voluntary  contributions,  although  there  are 
14.000  Negroes  enrolled  In  the  boys'  clubs 
and  only  8.000  whites.  The  clubs  have  taken 
boys  off  the  streeU  with  recreational  activi- 
ties In  winter,  and  camps  In  summer.  Tet 
one  church  In  Washington  has  already  closed 
the  doors  of  a  meeting  place  formerly  used  by 
a  white  boys'  club,  and  thus  deprived  a 
group  of  fine  white  children  the  benefit  of 
the  wholesome  Influences  of  the  boys'  club 
program  because  the  club  and  its  board  of 
governors  refused  to  have  this  unacceptable 
Intermingling  forced  upon  them.  What  a 
fine  demonstration  of  Christianity. 

In  Delaware  where  a  school  board  an- 
nounced mixed  schools  would  be  ordered 
another  near  riot  occurred  and  separate 
schools  were  restored.  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  mixed  school  order  Is  deeply  resented. 
White  people  are  moving  out  of  Washington 
Into  nearby  Virginia  In  great  numbers.  In 
June  1955,  the  exodus  of  white  people  from 
Washington  had  resulted  In  a  public  school 
system  composed  of  61  percent  Negro  pupils 
and  39  percent  white.  These  figures  were 
reported  In  the  U.  S.  News  ft  World  Report 
of  June  10.  The  same  article  reported  that 
white  people  who  could  afford  It  were  moving 
out  of  predominantly  Negro  ^hool  districts. 
There  Is  still  another  deplorable  consequence. 
The  article  also  reported,  and  I  quote  ver- 
batim from  It: 

"Washington  educators  expressed  shock  at 
learning  how  far  the  general  educational 
level  of  the  Capital's  Negroes  is  below  that 
of  the  whites. 

"The  result,  many  school  principals  say, 
has  been  that  the  learning  pace  within  most 
of  the  mixed  schools  has  been  slowed  down 
to  keep  step  with  the  general  run  of  Negro 
pupils." 

Thus  one  of  the  Immediate  and  obvious 
results  of  mixing  the  schools  In  Washington 
is  that  white  children  will  be  held  back  be- 
cause the  Negro  children  have  shown  they 
cannot  keep  the  pace. 

This  exodus  of  white  people  from  Wash- 
ington to  avoid  the  mixed  schools  reported 
in  June  last  year  was  not  a  temporary  flare- 
up.  It  has  not  only  continued:  it  has  In- 
creased, The  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report 
6  months  later,  in  lU  November  25  Issue 
reported  as  follows,  and  I  quote  verbatim 
from  the  article  entitled  "Mixed  Schools — 
Second  Tear,"  as  follows: 

"More  and  more  white  pupils  leave  Wash- 
ington. 

"Negroes  are  pouring  Into  Washington, 
white  families  leaving  in  droves.  Result:  A 
basic  change  in  the  population  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

"In  schools  64  percent  of  students  now  are 
Negroes.  Tn  some  residential  areas,  Negroes 
take  over. 

"Twenty  years  ago,  64  percent  of  the  pupils 
In  the  city's  public  schools  were  white.  38 
percent  Negroes.  Today  this  U  reversed— «4 
percent  Negroes,  36  percent  whites.  These 
flgtires  are  disclosed  by  new  official  count. 

"Washington  now  has  a  greater  proportion 
of  Negroes  In  the  public  schools  than  any 
other  large  United  States  city." 


This  article  also  pointed  out  what  everyone 
famUlar  with  Washington  knows,  that  the 
rush  of  white  |)eople  to  get  out  of  Waahlngton 
^  has  been  stepping  up  since  1948  when  the 
Supreme  Oovut.  as  a  part  of  its  program  of 
usurping  legislative  functions,  changed  the 
law  to  invalidate  restrictive  covenants  In 
deeds  to  real  estate.  This  permitted  Negroes 
to  move  Into  white  neighborhoods,  making 
them  less  desirable,  and  rtinnlng  down  the 
value  of  the  property. 

Proof  that  white  people  do  not  Intend  to 
mix  with  Negroes,  and  cannot  be  forced  to 
do  so.  Is  the  manner  in  which  the  white  peo- 
ple of  Washington  treated  the  order  of  the 
Federal  Government  abolishing  segregation 
In  federally  owned  swimming  pools.  Wash- 
ington is  a  hot  city  in  the  svunmertlme.  and 
prior  to  the  Issuing  of  this  order  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  white  swimming  pools 
have  been  crowded.  When  the  order  was 
issued  In  1949  and  1950.  it  did  not  result  In 
whites  and  Negroes  swimming  together.  It 
simply  resulted  In  the  previously  white  swim- 
ming p)ool8  becoming  Negro  swimming  pools, 
as  the  white  people  abandoned  them  to  the 
Negroes. 

Resentment  of  white  people  manifests  It- 
self in  every  section  of  our  country — North. 
East,  and  West,  as  well  as  South  over  these 
efforts  to  force  the  unnatural  practice  of 
mixing  the  races.  In  Chicago,  In  many  sec- 
tions, a  determined  white  population  has 
successfully  resisted  forcible  efforts  to  de- 
stroy their  residential  segregation  pattern. 
This  has  been  done  although  Illinois  has  had 
a  governor,  and  Chicago  has  had  a  mayor 
who  have  sought  by  forcible  means  to  ram 
this  Integration  policy  doWn  their  unwilling 
throats. 

In  Chicago  on  August  11.  1953,  1.500  per- 
sons rioted  In  protest  over  a  Negro  family 
belhg  moved  Into  Trumbull  Park  Homes  In 
the  South  Deering  section  of  the  city. 

The  police  commissioner  had  to  send  3 
shifts  of  250  policemen,  or  750  per  d^y  to 
keep  down  the  violent  rioting.  On  one  occa- 
sion 1,250  policemen  were  called  out. 

The  conunlssloner  was  quoted  16  days  later, 
on  August  27  as  saying  that  racial  dUturb- 
ances  had  required  the  service  of  12  percent 
of  his  6.889  man  force — In  other  words  826 
policemen  spent  all  of  their  time  working 
with  racial  trouble. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  battle  was 
carried  on  in  Trxunbull  Park  Homes  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  Negro  family  was  finally 
moved  out,  and  then  brought  a  damage  suit 
against  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority.  In 
1  year  there  was  more  racial  trouble  in  Chi- 
cago than  In  the  whole  South  put  together, 
and  It  resulted  from  efforts  to  force  Inter- 
mingling between  whites  and  blacks. 

Thank  Almighty  God  that  we  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  governor  In  Georgia  willing  to 
join  hands  with  a  packed  Supreme  Court 
and  an  appeasement-minded  Chief  Execu- 
tive In  destroying  our  Constitution.  I  thank 
Him  that  we  have  in  Georgia  a  governor  who 
has  said: 

"I  speak  for  the  people  of  Georgia  when 
I  say  that  we  accept  this  challenge.  We  ac- 
cept it  with  the  firm  assertion  that  we  shall 
not  sxirrender  to  this  Court  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  our  sovereign  State.  We  shall  not 
surrender  oxir  right  to  conduct  and  regulate 
our  own  educational  Institutions.  The  State 
created  them.  The  State  built  them.  The 
State  finances  them.  The  State  shall  run 
them." 

I  am  thankful  that'  we  have  a  lieutenant 
governor  who  Is  holding  up  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  In  this  crisis. 

I  am  grateful  that  we  have  In  Georgia 
filling  the  high  office  of  attorney  general  an 
official  who  has  the  Intelligence  and  ability 
to  recognize  this  fraudulent  scheme  for  the 
sorry  thing  It  Is,  and  the  energy  and  courage 
to  expose  It  and  Its  backers  not  only  to  our 
people  here  at  home,  but  In  areas  where  hot- 
beds of  radicalism  exist  in  other  sections  of 
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Iter-  I  MB  CTAteful  far  tbm  deter- 
■dned  •mtiad*  of  Omrfia  paopte  vbo  voted 
by  »  nitataatlal  Mnjacl^  «•  amnMl  oar 
GoaaUtnUoB  mo  tiu*  tf  wont  comm  to  vorBt. 
and  tlM  pMbUe  MtMote  te  Oeortl*  wmM  only 
b«  opwatad  ■•  iiiniMniUBtiid  and  il-wil 
Mhooli^  this  Intotarabl*  thint  eaa  bo  aroldad 
by  rttiiitmlhia  <rf  publte  aefaools  wtlroly  amd 
of   our   eblldioB   ia    prlv»«o 


I  am  grateful  for  thla  laflalaUiia  aiid  Its 
i*^*^**'*  vbo  ara  reaolutaly  and  d«tcrmljac<ily 
*n^c^»ig  a  program  ot  legUlatkm  to  keep 
wUbln  our  own  banda  ibe  conduct  of  our 
own  aSalra. 

X  am  grataful  for  tbe  eblaf  }uaUce  oC  tb« 
Oaorgto  Suprema  Court,  wbo  wroto  tba  opin- 
ion, and  for  tbo  als  aaw^rtate  Juatlcea  wbo 
|dI— d  wttb  him  1b  a  imanlmona  opinion 
toy  tbaft  aeurt  in  tba  eaaa  ol  WiUimm»  v.  State 
•/  Oeorfta  la  wblalk  tbe  Supreme  Court  of 
tka  Mat*  ot  Oaorgla  aald  to  ttoe  tupreme 
CWvt  at  tlM  United  Statea: 

"Tto  pavers  aoi  delegated  to  tbe  United 
latM  iqr  tlM  Ooastttutlon.  nor  prohibited 
toy  U  to  the  Statee.  are  reeerred  to  the  Stetee 
reepeetlrely.  or  to  tbe  people.  •  •  •  (Oon- 
•tlttttlmt  oi  tbe  United  Stetee.  lOth  amend- 
meai).  Bvea  though  eaeeutlvee  and  Icgle- 
later*,  not  being  eonetltutlonal  lawyet*. 
might  often  overatep  tbe  foregoing  unam- 
biguous eotietltutioaal  problbltkm  of  Federal 
Invasion  of  Stete  ^urledletlon.  there  can 
never  be  an  aeeeptatale  cscuee  for  Judicial 
faitaira  to  strictly  observe  It.  Tbte  eourt 
toow*  to  tbe  Supreme  Court  on  aU  FSderal 
quaatlons  of  law  but  we  will  not  supinely 
surrender  aoverelgn  powers  erf  tbU  State." 

This  wae  a  courageous  declaration  by  tbe 
highest  court  of  our  State  warning  the 
United  Stetee  Supreme  Court  to  stey  out  of 
our  State  aifalrs — a  declaration  to  one  and 
all  that  the  State  of  Georgia  kiu>wa  her 
rights,  and  wlU  have  them.  It  was  a  sting- 
ing and  merited  rebuke. 

This  asms  group  of  sodologlsts  on  ths 
Kdwal  Supreme  Court,  of  whom  only  2  out 
of  the  9  ever  had  Judicial  experience  before 
going  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  are 
throwing  up  some  trial  balloons  to  test 
public  opinion  upon  the  Important  question 
of  invalidating  Stete  marrlags  laws,  as  they 
threw  up  trial  balloons  to  test  public  opin- 
ion upon  the  segregated  school  Issue,  and 
to  acclimatise  public  opinion  to  It  before 
the  blow  was  finally  struck. 

In  Virginia  the  Uw  prohlbite  interracial 
marrlagea.  which  is  the  case  in  38  of  the 
Stetee  of  this  Union.  The  Virginia  Supreme 
Court,  pursuant  to  that  law.  declared  in- 
valid a  marriage  between  a  Chinese  seaman 
snd  a  white  woman,  and  annulled  the  mar- 
riage. The  Chinaman  appealed  the  case  to 
the  United  Stotes  Supreme  Court  an  asked 
that  Virginia's  marriage  law  be  declared  in 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 

X  do  not  think  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
would  hesitate  to  strike  down  the  marriage 
laws  of  Virginia  and  37  other  States  IX  these 
sociologist  experts  felt  that  public  opinion 
would  accept  such  a  shocking  decision. 
They  know  that  public  opinion  wUl  not  ac- 
cept it.  and  they  want  to  kick  the  case  back 
and  forth  for  a  while  between  Washington 
and  Richmond  to  give  the  Communist  Dally 
Worker,  the  so-called  liberal  press,  ths 
NAACP.  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and 
the  other  IntegratlonlsU  and  mongrellzers 
some  time  in  which  to  condition  the  public 
mind  for  a  judicial  decision  striking  down 
the  last  legal  barrier  which  stands  in  the  path 
of  mongrellzatlon.  Ths  Supreme  Court  en- 
tered an  order  vacating  the  Judgment,  and 
sending  the  case  back  to  the  Stete  cotirt.  for 
further  sctlon.  saying  that  it  wanted  addi- 
tional evidence  as  to  whether  Virginia's 
eourto  had  Jiirlsdlctfon  in  the  case. 

In  rejecting  this  further  attempt  of  the 
^dersl  Supreme  Court  to  meddle  In  affairs 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  Stete.  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Virginia  joined  the  Supreme 


Court  of  Georgia  In  recusing  to  reeognlas 
the  right  of  the  ndaral  trlboaal  to  remand 
to  tbe  State  aoorto  "for  farther  action- 
no  grovid  for  leeersal  is  shown  In  the 
The  Virginia  Supreme  Court  on 
January  IS,  last  Wsdnesday  notified  the  Fed- 
eral Sapreme  Court  that  It  rsfueed  to  take 
txirther  action. 

U  la  a  deplorable  thlag  that  the  hlgheet 
Court  in  otir  land,  charged  more  than  any 
other  agency  of  our  Ctovemment  with  the 
duty  of  preserving  our  Constitution,  has  so 
departed  from  lU  proper  function  that  it 
now  must  be  rebuked  by  State  courte  resist- 
ing ite  illegal  effcrte  to  gulds  then\  Into 
wrong  cbannele. 

So  repugnant  sre  Ita  sociological  thsorlss 
becoming  that  when  a  Federal  court  of 
appeals,  followtng  ths  Suprsme  Court's 
school  opinloa.  ordsred  a  United  Stetee  dis- 
trict Judge  in  Ohio  to  issue  an  order  ending 
ssgrsgatlon  in  the  grsds  schools  at  BUlstooro. 
Obto.  the  dlstrlet  Judge  refueed  to  leeue  the 
order,  and  demanded  that  he  tolnieelf  be 
given  a  bearing  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  that  the  eaee  be  carried  there  In  hie 
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It  is  a  deplorable  situation  Indeed  when 
otir  people  and  out  Stete  eourte  must  fight 
for  the  preeervatloB  of  oooetltutlonal  rlghte 
with  the  very  sgency  of  Oovsmment  to  whom 
we  should  be  able  to  look  with  confidence 
as  ths  ultimate  giwrdlan  and  protector  of 
thoee  rights. 

But  such  Is  the  sttuatton. 

As  we  survey  the  sltustion  today  we  sse 
that  we  In  Oeofgia  do  not  stand  alone.  We 
have  led  In  this  fight,  and  I  believe  the  bold 
and  courageous  stend  which  we  have  taken 
in  Georgia  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  those 
In  other  Stetee  to  brand  this  unconstitu- 
tional decision  as  sn  unwarranted  Invasion 
of  ths  rlghte  of  States  and  of  the  people, 
and  to  take  steps  to  effectively  resist  it. 

We  know  that  the  Constitution  Is  not.  ss 
some  would  have  us  believe,  what  the  Judges 
say  it  is.  It  has  no  such  unstable  or  un- 
certain meaning.  The  Constitution,  and  all 
of  ite  amend mente.  is  the  compact  of  ths 
sovereign  States  who  consented  to  its  oper- 
stlon.  It  Is  the  document  snder  which  we 
live — which  we  understand,  and  whjch  the 
eourte  have  understood  for  years  and  gen- 
erations. Its  meaning  has  been  proclaimed 
again  and  again.  It  U  tbe  document  which 
every  public  ofQclal  is  sworn  to  uphold,  and 
to  which  the  loyalty  of  every  public  offlcial 
is  due.  And  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  this 
fact — that  our  loyalty  is  to  the  Constitution 
itself — not  to  a  perverted  opinion  of  nine 
men  who  happen  for  the  moment  to  be 
occupying  seats  in  the  Supreme  Court,  end 
who  seek  l>ecause  of  thst  fsct  to  cbange 
the  true  meaning,  the  estebll«hed  and  ac- 
cepted meaning  of  our  Constitution.  That 
authority  does  not  belong  to  these  nine  men. 
It  t>elongs  to  two-thirds  of  the  membership 
of  Congress  and  to  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  Joining  in  concurrent  action. 

As  we  assert  our  position  in  this  fl(?ht  for 
our  rights,  determined  people  of  other  States 
are  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  u». 

In  May  of  1954  the  Loaislana  Legislature 
adopted  a  reeoluUon  by  a  vote  of  84  to  3  in 
the  house  and  33  to  1  in  the  senate  calling 
the  Supreme  Court  action  an  unwarranted 
and  unprecedented  abuse  of  power,  and  de- 
claring among  other  things  that  racial  Inte- 
gration in  schools  Is  "clearly  intolerable,  im- 
practical, and  In  the  ultimate  sense  of  the 
word,  unenforceable  upon  the  free  people  of 
the  sovereign  State."  They  followed  that  up 
In  July  1964  by  the  passage  of  three  bills  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  enabling  Louisiana  to 
use  Ite  inherent  police  power  to  continue 
public-school  segregation  despite  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court's  decision.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  Stete  have  just  elected  a  governor 
pledged  to  continue  segregation  of  schools  In 
the  State. 

The  Leglslatore  of  Rorlda  to  July  1995 
adopted  a  resolution  proclaiming  that   the 


end  of  aagisgslif  In  Ite  i 
ardlas  the  pnblte  health 
would  tend  to  •neourag*  the 
eeraUe.  and  revolting 
tlon  which  to  a  erlalnal 
that  It  would  create  a  moagrel  ttrastl.  The 
resotatioa  aaserted  the  aim  of  tha  Ftorlda 
Lcgtelatoie  to  provide  equal  fadllttea  for 
malntalntog  the  system  of  segregation  In 
Florida's  public  schcx>ls  and  deplored  any 
effort  of  ths  United  Statss  or  any  agency 
thereof  to  Invade  and  usurp  the  rightful 
powers  of  tbe  Stete  of  Florida  by  fostertng 
Integration  of  the  two  rsess  In  the  publle- 
school  system. 

The  people  of  Virginia  have  voted  S  to  1  for 
the  Oray  Commission  plan  to  retetn  segre- 
gated schools  in  Virginia.  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi  have  taken  afllrmatfve  steps 
to  Join  the  tnereasing  list  of  States  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  unconstitutional  usurpa- 
tion of  authority  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  Is  snother  mstter  which  your  hon- 
orable body  msy  consider  dtirlng  the  present 
session,  and  that  Is  whether  the  Oeorgla  Leg- 
Islsture  wlshss  to  adopt  a  reaolutlon  similar 
to  the  one  which  S4  of  Virginia's  40  sen- 
ators sponsorsd  and  introduced  in  thst  body 
last  Ihursdsy.  The  reeolutton  provides  that 
Virginia  for  ita  part  asserte  It  has  never  sur- 
rendered ite  powers  to  mslnteln  radally  seg- 
regated schools.  Secondly.  Virginia  chal- 
lengee  "the  ustu'ped  authority  thst  would  In- 
flict incslculable  harm  to  the  public  schools." 
and  would  disrupt  the  educaUon  of  her  chil- 
dren. Thirdly.  Virginia  appeals  to  her  sister 
Stetes  to  Join  in  applying  to  Congress  to  oall 
a  constitutional  convention  to  oppose  an 
amendment  "designed  to  settle  the  Issus  of 
contested  power  here  asserted. ' 

The  resolution  further  providss  that  until 
ths  question  is  settled  "by  clear  constitu- 
tional amendment,  we  pledge  our  firm  inten- 
tion to  take  all  appropriate  measures  hon- 
orably, legally,  and  consUtuUonally  avail- 
able to  us  to  resist  this  illegal  encroachment 
on  our  sovereign  powers." 

This  is  s  fight  in  arhich  there  Is  no  half- 
way ground  and  no  middle  course.  Halfway 
measures  will  not  win  this  fight.  VigoroiM, 
aggressive,  and  continuing  action  is  required. 
There  are  suite  pending  now  in  Savannah 
asking  that  Negroes  bs  sdmltted  to  white 
public-houalng  projects.  Federal  courte  have 
already  admitted  them  la  other  Jtirisdlctlons. 
Suite  are  pending  to  admit  them  to  the  uni- 
versity and  grammar  and  high  schools.  But 
this  school  segregation  issue  is  only  s  part 
of  the  problem.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the 
NAACP  and  ita  allied  radical  organisations 
is  not  merely  to  aboliah  segregation  in  the 
schools  of  the  Nation.  The  ultimate  aim  Is 
to  pressure  the  Supreme  Court  Into  declar- 
ing our  marriage  laws  unconsUtutional.  and 
require  all  Stetes  to  recognize  intermarriage 
between  the  races  as  legal. 

One  of  the  Negroes  who  claims  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  NAACP  steted  in  a 
magazine  article  as  long  sgo  aa  1969  that 
the  aim  of  the  Negro  U  intemuuTlage  with 
white  people.  It  te  a  blind  person  Indeed 
who  U  not  now  sware  of  thst  purpose.  Un- 
less sre  reject  this  school  decision  in  toto.  sn- 
other Supreme  Court  decision  holding  that 
our  marriage  laws  violate  the  14th  amend- 
ment Is  as  certeln  to  follow  aa  night  follows 
the  day. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  to  you  with  sll 
ths  sincerity  snd  earnestness  of  which  I  am 
capable  that  the  answer  to  this  monstrous 
threat  we  face  is  organization.  Too  long  we 
have  permitted  those  who  plot  our  downfall 
aided  by  some  of  our  own  false  leaders,  to  de- 
ceive us  and  lull  us  to  sleep  with  assurances 
that  Negroes  only  wanted  equal  facilities  and 
fair  treatment.  They  have  advised  the  white 
people  against  taking  organized  action  to 
prevent  destruction  of  our  institutions  snd 
our  way  of  Ufe.  Bvente  of  the  past  few  years 
have  shown  the  wrongness  of  that  attitude. 
The  time  is  here  now  to  view  the  situation 
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with  realism.  The  time  is  here  now  to  organ- 
ize— not  for  violence — not  for  lawlessness, 
but  to  organize  to  combine  Into  one  strong, 
unified,  determined  group  to  retain  o\ir  Stete 
sovereignty  which  we  have  never  surren- 
dered; to  unite  with  other  Stetee,  their  offi- 
cials, and  their  people:  to  keep  within  our 
own  hands  the  right  to  conduct  our  own 
affairs:  and  to  resist  vigorously,  aggressively, 
and  successfully  this  and  any  other  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  perverted  court  to  teke 
from  us  these  sacred  rlghte  which  are  ours — 
the  right  to  conduct  our  own  affairs  in  the 
msnner  we  chooee  and  the  right  to  protect 
and  preserve  otu-  own  ways — rlghte  which 
were  given  to  lu  by  our  own  parente  and  fore- 
bears, and  which  we  are  dutybound  to  hand 
to  otir  children  and  our  descendants. 


Upper  Colorado  River  Bill  Bcforo  Coa- 
fTMS  Not  Approved  bj  AdaiaiftralioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CALIFOBNU 

IN  TBB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21, 1956 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project 
bill  now  before  the  House  does  not  rep- 
resent the  bill  approved  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  bill's  projects  are  dif- 
ferent— the  administration  recommend- 
ed authorization  of  2  storage  units, 
Olen  canyon  and  Echo  Park,  and  11 
participating  reclamation  projects,  at 
an  estimated  ccnstruction  cost  of  $930 
million. 

The  House  bill  authorizes  4  storage 
units — Glen  Canyon.  Flaming  Gorge, 
Curecanti,  and  Navaho — and  11  partici- 
pating projects  recommended  by  the 
Secretary.  It  also  in  section  2  provides 
what  is  tantamount  to  an  advance  com- 
mitment of  the  Congress  to  authorize 
23  additional  reclamation  projects. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  definitely 
recommended  against  authorization  at 
this  time  of  Flaming  Gorge.  Curecanti, 
and  Navaho.  In  addition,  the  adminis- 
tration recommended  that  the  legisla- 
tion provide  that  authorization  of  the  11 
participating  projects  be  conditioned  on 
a  new  finding  cf  favorable  economic  jus- 
tification and  of  financial  feasibility 
under  specified  financial  requirements, 
with  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  each  project;  and  that  new  studies 
of  direct  agricultural  benefits  be  made 
Jointly  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  bill  contains  no  provision  what- 
ever for  the  reevaluation  so  specified  by 
the  administration  and  hence  Ignores 
this  important  requirement  set  forth  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  administration 
approval. 

Financial  repakrment  features  are  bas- 
ically contrary  to  those  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  administration. 
The  administration  set  up  as  a  require- 
ment that  all  reimbursable  costs  of  the 
project  should  b^  repaid  in  50  years,  to- 
gether with  interest  on  the  unamor- 
tized balance  of  the  investments  in  power 
and  municipal  water  supply  features. 

The  bUl  departs  materially  from  the 
specified  repayment  criteria.    It  would 
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attempt  to  adhere  to  repasmient  of  the 
irrigation  investment  in  50  years,  but 
would  do  so  by  the  device  of  extending 
the  repayment  period  for  the  power  in- 
vestment to  not  exceed  100  years,  or 
twice  the  50-year  repayment  period 
specified  by  the  administration. 


Upper  Colorado  Storaf e  Scbeme  Cries  fof 
Additional  Heariiif s  Before  Presenta- 
tioB  to  HoBse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  caurosms 

Df  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REFRBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21, 19S9 

HIT.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  scheme 
should  have  much  more  study  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee  on  testimony 
of  witnesses,  and  upon  reports  from  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  before  it  ever  comes  before 
the  House. 

The  projects  proposed  to  be  author- 
ized, the  repayment  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  the  economic  and  financial  as- 
pects thereof  have  never  been  fully  re- 
ported upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

On  the  contrary,  the  reports  received 
from  those  agencies  recommended  au- 
thorization of  only  2  storage  units.  Glen 
and  Echo^l  of  which,  Echo,  has  been 
excluded  from  the  pending  bill,  H.  R. 
3383,  although  it  is  included  for  authori- 
zation in  the  bill,  S.  500.  passed  by  the 
Senate — and  11  reclamation  projects. 
However,  with  respect  to  the  11  reclama- 
tion projects,  the  draft  of  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior specified  that  their  economic  jus- 
tification should  be  reexamined  before 
construction  should  proceed.  This  re- 
quest is  ignored  and  omitted  from  H.  R. 
3383. 

The  bill  proposes  authorization  of 
three  storage  units.  Flaming  Gorge, 
Navaho,  Curecanti,  which  were  not 
approved  for  authorization  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Moreover*  the  Secretary  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  have  never  reported  upon 
or  approved  the  proposed  repayment 
provisions  of  H.  R.  3383,  particularly  the 
100-year  repayment  period  proposed  for 
power  features  of  the  project.  On  the 
contrary,  a  50-year  repayment  of  the 
power  investments  was  specified  by  these 
agencies,  with  interest  on  tbe  un- 
amortized investment. 

In  the  recent  report  of  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Resources 
Policy  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President,  it  was  concluded  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  economic  life  of 
reclamation  projects  should  not  be  con- 
sidered to  exceed  50  years  for  evaluation 
purposes.  Of  course,  the  proposal  in  the 
pending  bill  of  100  years'  repayment  is 
totally  unrealistic  and  unsound. 

There  are  many  unresolved  questions 
as  to  engineering,  economic  and  finan- 
cial feasibility  of  the  proposed  projects 


which  demand  further  study  and  report 
before  Congress  acts  on  this  proposaL 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  major  storage 
unit  proposed  for  authorization.  Glen 
Canyon,  which  is  estimated  to  produce 
some  85  percent  of  the  prospective  power 
revenues,  the  evidence  available  indi- 
cates that  there  are  serious  questions 
with  respect  to  the  geologic  formations 
of  the  reservoir  affecting  the  functioning 
of  this  unit  which  demand  further  in- 
vestigation before  authorization.  More- 
over, the  plans  for  the  dam  itself  and  its 
probable  cost  have  not  been  adequately 
determined,  lending  uncertainty  to  the 
financial  soundness  of  this  unit  which  is 
set  up  to  be  the  cash  register  of  the 
upper  basin  development. 

All  these  unresolved  questions  affect* 
Ing  the  engineering,  economic  and  finan- 
cial feasibility  of  the  projects  proposed 
In  H.  R.  3383  should  be  reviewed  by  an 
Impartial  board  of  qualified  engineers 
and  experts  and  reported  upon  before 
Congress  takes  any  further  action. 
Such  a  board  of  review  and  procedure  is 
recommended  by  the  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Water  Resources 
Policy  for  all  water  resources  projects. 
The  proposed  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  with  its  Intricate  web  of 
engineering  and  financial  arrangements, 
cries  out  for  such  a  review. 


Rlichisfas's  Neglected  Gem:  Isle  Royale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21, 195$ 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  America. 
Michigan's  Isle  Royale.  This  national 
park,  located  600  miles  from  Detroit,  and 
450  miles  from  Chicago,  is  the  second 
largest  island  in  the  United  States. 

This  island  park,  located  within  driv- 
ing distance  of  35  million  people,  should 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  spots  in 
America  and  yet  less  than  5,000  persons 
visited  Isle  Royale  In  1955.    Why? 

The  situation  is  a  result  of  inadequate 
accommodations  for  tourists  on  the  Is- 
land and  lack  of  transportation  to  and 
from  the  mainland.  Somewhat  of  a 
frustrating  cycle  exists  in  this  instance, 
for  until  more  cabins  and  hotels  are  con- 
structed to  house  tourists,  it  will  not  be 
profitable  to  operate  expanded  boat  serv- 
ice to  Isle  Royale.  It  is  regrettable  that, 
for  want  of  funds,  our  citizens  are  de- 
nied access  to  one  of  Nature's  finest  play- 
grounds. 

Some  of  the  sights  to  be  seen  in  this 
park  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  Midwest.  A  herd  of  300  moose 
roam  the  island;  wolves  and  coyotes  are 
heard  after  the  moon  comes  up,  and 
the  fishing  along  virgin  shores  and  in- 
land lakes  is  a  caster's  delight.  _ 

What  is  needed  to  make  Isle  Ros^ale 
the  vacationland  it  should  be?  Living 
quarters,  such  as  hotels,  motels,  and 
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dMitcrs  for  campers  «r«  needed.  ptaB 
docking  f mciMUw  for  private  boats  and 
a  seaplane  for  sanunCT  patrol. 

I  hope  thai  the  Park  Serrlee.  which 
has  fared  well  this  year  at  the  hands  of 
the  Approprlatkns  CommKtee.  win  not 
be  unmindful  of  Isle  Royale  and  its  needs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lovers  of  the  great 
outdoors^ 


Upp«  Cdera4»  River  rvajecf-Wealber 
Caalral  Makes  It  a  Wkfte  Elepkaal 


KTTSNSION  OP  RBMARKS 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


XM  THS  BOUSI  OF  RKPRBSINTATXVSS 

rvesdoy,  February  21.19SS 

Ur.  HOSMXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  an  important  scientific  development 
since  the  upper  Colorado  River  project 
was  conceived  which  makes  such  project, 
If  possible,  even  less  economic  and  more 
unfeasible  than  ever  belore. 

The  development  is  weather  modifica- 
tion or  control,  commonly  known  as 
rainmakin£. 

The  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Weather  Control  has  just  made  its  re- 
port to  the  President.  Additional  pre- 
cipitation of  water  through  cloud  seed- 
ing and  similar  weather  modification 
methods  has  been  proven,  and  accepta- 
ble methods  of  measurement  of  the  de- 
gree of  success  of  obtaining  precipita- 
tion over  normal  have  been  found. 

The  Presidents  Advisory  Committee 
has  studied  the  possibilities  of  additional 
water  for  the  Colorado  River  through 
weather  control  operations  in  the  upper 
Colorado  watershed  and  has  stated  that 
IX  the  precipitation  can  be  brought  to  20 
percent  above  the  normal— that  is.  what 
It  would  be  for  a  givwi  year  without  such 
weather  control— the  upper  river  basin 
runoff  for  dry  years  would  be  increased 
.  by  approximately  3  million  acre-feet:  for 
normal  years  by  approximately  4.500  000 
acre-feet:  and  for  wet  years  by  approxi- 
mately 5.700.000  acre-feet. 

Dr.  Irving  Krlck.  meteorologist  of 
Denver.  Colo.,  who  has  carried  out  many 
such  weather  modification  projects  in- 
cluding studies  and  test  work  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  watershed,  states  that  a 
20  percent  increase  in  precipitation  is  an 
exceedingly  conservative  estimate  and 
that  the  average  increase  of  precipita- 
tion over  normal  in  other  projects  has 
approximated  50  percent.  If  the  50  per- 
cent figure  were  used  for  the  upper  Colo- 
rado Basin,  the  additional  runoff  in  dry 
seasons  would  be  about  7  million  acre- 
feet  and  for  normal  seasons  would  be 
more  than  U  million  acre-feet. 

The  upper  Colorado  River  project  now 
before  Congress  creates  no  additional 
water.  It  merely  impounds  water  that 
Is  In  the  river  anyway.  It  actually  causes 
the  available  water  to  be  decreased  be- 
cause it  is  admitted  even  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  project  that  close  to  1  mil- 
lion acre-feet  would  be  evaporated  into 
the  air  annually  from  the  proposed 
reservoirs. 

The  water  that  would  be  brought  to 
the  Colorado  River  by  weather  control— 


ralnnnaklng — in  the  upper  Colorado 
River  waiershed  is  more  than  the  needs 
of  the  upper  basin  area.  It  can  be  used 
on  its  way  down  to  the  main  river  from 
the  snowpacks,  rainfalls,  and  so  forth. 
to  give  moisture  to  pasture  lands.  It  can 
be  impounded  here  and  there  near  its 
sources  in  small  reservoirs  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  present  or  proposed  Irri- 
gation projects  in  the  upper  basin  and 
then  it  can  f(o  down  to  the  river  for  use 
below  Lees  Perry. 

The  cost  of  such  small  impounding 
dams  above  various  points  of  use  would 
be  small  compared  with  the  nearly 
$1  million  for  the  project  as  proposed  in 
the  bin. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  this  added  run- 
ofT  would  approximate — according  to  the 
Presidents  Advisory  Committee — less 
than  50  cents  per  acre-foot  or  about 
$1  million  per  year.  On  Dr  Krtck's  esti- 
mate of  a  greater  piecipitation  the  an- 
nual coat  per  acre-foot  would  be  much 
less  than  50  cents. 

This  added  water,  as  it  passes  Into 
Lake  Mead  and  through  the  Hoover 
powerpUuit.  would  be  worth  at  least  50 
cents  per  acre-foot  for  electric  genera- 
tion alone.  But  It  then  goes  down  the 
river  where  it  can  be  used  by  various  irri- 
gation districts  and  water  districts  such 
as  the  Imperial  and  Coachella  irrigation 
districts  and  the  Metropolitan  and  San 
Die^o  water  districts.  The  water  for 
these  purposes  is  worth  more  than  $2  per 
acre-foot. 

Thus,  on  a  more  than  self-sustaining 
basis  frcm  ti^  start  and  with  an  ex- 
pendituiv'  i4  approximately  $1  million 
per  year,  all  the  nonpower  objectives  of 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project  are  met 
without  the  expenditure  of  nearly  a 
billion  dollara 

Purthermore.  this  increased  precipita- 
tion will  cause  the  water  as  it  reaches 
points  of  use  in  the  lower  Colorado  areas 
to  have  less  salt  content,  whereas  the 
evaporation  of  1  million  cubu:  feet  a  year 
resulting  from  the  carry mg  through 
of  the  upper  Colorado  River  project 
would  admittedly  cause  the  salt  content 
of  the  water  to  increase  materially.  The 
water  already  carries  about  a  ton  of 
salt  per  acre -foot  of  water.  Any  increase 
of  this  salt  content  would  require  more 
water  by  the  irrigator  for  leeching  pur- 
poses and  if  the  salt  content  increases 
greatly  it  would  render  such  Irrigator's 
soil  wortliless  for  puri)oses  for  which  now 
used. 

Weather  modification  In  the  upper 
Colorado  Ra»m.  in  view  of  the  findings  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee, 
should  be  tested  for  a  few  years  before 
commitment  is  nuule  for  a  billion-dollar 
project.  The  billion-dollar  project  will 
merely  impound  watar  already  in  the 
river  and  destroy  part  of  its  usefulness 
through  evaix>ration.  Weather  modi- 
fication at  almost  Insignificant  ex- 
pense—which will  be  self-sustaining 
from  the  start— will  create  additional 
available  water  through  Increased  pre- 
cipitation and  Increased  runoff. 

The  potential  deficit  of  water  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  is  Indicate  by  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  to  be  9 
or  10  million  acre-feet  per  year.  This 
cannot  be  produced  1^  the  project  cov- 
ered  by  tlie  bill  because   no  water   Is 


created.  It  can  be  produced  without 
such  project  by  simple  and  inexpensive 
weather  control  bgr  ckMid  seeding,  and 
so  forth. 

Dr.  Krlck  has  Indicated  his  wQllng- 
ness  to  undertake  such  weather  modifi- 
cation at  actxial  out-of-pocket  cost  esti- 
mated at  not  to  exceed  |1  million  per 
year  aiui  to  take  his  fee  for  services  on 
a  contingent  basis  at  the  rate  of  a  certain 
number  a<  cents  per  acre-fool  of  water 
produced  over  normal  for  the  year  in 
question. 

Prom  the  above  it  Is  clear,  based  on  the 
findings  of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Colorado  River  project 
cannot  be  justified  from  the  standpoint 
of  irrigation  and  domestic  needs  In  either 
the  upper  or  kmer  river  basins. 

Pew  who  have  considered  In  Congress 
the  bill  for  the  upper  Colorado  Rtver 
project  hsve  known  much  about  weather 
modification — rainmaktag— and  its  pos- 
sibilities in  the  upper  Colorado  Basin. 
What  has  k)een  accomplished  in  this  new 
field  has  been  known  only  by  a  few.  But 
the  recent  findings  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  change  all  this. 

The  upper  Colorado  River  project  bill 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  carefully  restudled  in  the 
light  of  this  new  development  It  points 
the  way  to  greater  benefits  for  the  areas 
and  populations  Involved  at  far  less  cost 


Seaalor 


Laaf  cr  Speol 
Faads 

North  DakoU 


$2.4M  Go 


EXTENSION  OF  RSRARKS 

HON .  USHEK  L  BURDICK 

or   MOBTH    OAMOftA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OW  RSPKKSSMTATnnn 
Tueadav.  Febnuiry  21.  t$5€ 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
porter who  took  out  after  Senator  Lav- 
GER  for  charging  up  an  expense  of  $2,400 
for  trips  to  North  Dakota  really  started 
something.  Lanccx  is  the  luckiest  poli- 
tician I  know  of.  He  gets  more  public- 
ity than  anyone  here,  and  Invariably 
the  charges  against  him  are  trivial.  Sev- 
eral of  his  trips  I  know  about,  and  each 
time  he  was  doing  a  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Dakota.  His  trip  out  In 
the  mud  to  view  the  mistakes  of  the 
Army  engineers  who  flooded  60.000  acres 
of  the  beat  land  in  Ramsey  County  un- 
necessarily was  one  trip,  and  all  the 
others  had  to  do  with  performing  a  serv- 
ice for  the  people  of  North  Dakota. 
Wl:at  about  the  other  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  traveled  all  over  ttie 
known  face  of  the  earth  this  last  sum- 
mer and  several  summers  before  to  view 
foreign  countries  to  see  what  aid  they 
could  bring  to  people  in  Africa.  India. 
Tasmania.  Timbuktu.  Greece.  Italy,  and 
the  rest  of  Europe?  These  trips  cost 
the  Government  for  each  Member  many 
times  La.ncss  s  bill  for  attending  to  the 
people  of  North  Dakota.  Probably  half 
of  the  Congress  made  these  foreign  trips, 
and  I  haven't  seen  any  statement  of 
what  it  cost  the  people.    But  let  a  Scn- 
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ator  spend  his  time  at  home  looking 
after  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
newspapers  have  a  spasm  and  go  into  a 
fit  of  apoplexy, 

While  we  are  In  this  frenzy  over  L&n- 
cir's  expense  account,  I  am  going  to  at- 
tempt to  place  before  the  people  all  the 
bills  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  who  thought  It  necessary  to  look 
after  the  people  of  foreign  countries.  If 
I  can  do  this  Langeb's  expense  account 
will  look  like  g  fljrspeck  on  the  map  of 
North  Dakota. 


EXTENS 


Blade  Ckcck 


ON  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CAuroRNU 
IN  THE  ROUSUE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesdav,  February  21. 1956 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  a  statement  based  on  in- 
formation contained  in  a  minority  report 
on  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
bin.  The  bill  is  scheduled  for  the  floor 
during  the  we<ik  begiiming  February  27. 

Total  costs  of  this  Colorado  River 
boondoggle  are  unknown.  Therefore  the 
bill  In  its  proposed  form  amounts  to  a 
blank  check  to  a  Government  construc- 
tion agency  which  has  been  treated  over- 
generously  already  in  the  past. 

Interest  charges  alone  for  the  full 
period  allowed  for  repayment  are  esti- 
mated at  between  $320  million  and  $1,153 
million,  or  from  30  percent  to  more  than 
100  percent  of  the  original  estimated 
construction  cost  This,  of  course,  will 
be  subject  to  revision  upward  should 
more  participating  projects  be  added, 
and  there  are  many  being  talked  of. 
They  arc  of  dubious  value,  to  say  the 
least. 

Extension  of  the  repayment  period  to 
the  year  2032  is  a  departure  from  prec- 
edent and  means  that  It  is  entirely 
probable  that  the  year  will  be  beyond 
the  economic  life  of  some  of  the  imits. 

Almost  complete  dependence  for  re- 
payment of  the  costs  of  the  project  upon 
a  system  of  high -cost  hydro  projects 
amounts,  in  my  mind  along  with  the 
minds  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee,  to  fiscal  necromancy. 

There  is  much  doubt  that  a  ready 
market  can  be  foimd  for  this  high-cost 
power— at  6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 
Sufficient  evidence  to  justify  dependence 
upon  this  source  of  revenue  for  repay- 
ment costs  has  not  been  presented.  It 
Is  indeed  doubtful  that  consiuners  will 
pay  the  high  rates  that  will  be  needed  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  cost  of  this  project. 
These  rates  would  necessarily  be  far 
above  established  rates  at  other  reclama- 
tion projects. 

It  Is  strange,  too.  to  have  such  depend- 
ence placed  on  hydropower  near  the 
center  of  the  largest  coal  reserves  in  the 
Nation.  These  reserves  need  only  to  be 
mined  to  produce  steam-generated 
power  to  the  full  extent  of  any  foresee- 
able demand.  The  oll-shale  deposits  of 
the  Colorado  Piateau  are  another  poten- 


tial source  of  energy  to  compete  with 
this  high -cost  hydropower. 

I  submit  that  this  blank  check  proj- 
ect amounts  to  no  more  than  the  wild- 
est of  wild  dreams  to  spend  Government 
money  for  a  wholly  unnecessary  source 
of  power.  This  proposed  project  not 
only  is  financially  unsound,  but  also  Is 
not  reconcilable  with  the  interests  of 
common  sense. 


Export  of  Tanks  to  Saodi  Arabia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21. 1956 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  is  In  a  very  difficult  dilemma  as  a 
result  of  halting  and  then  approving  the 
export  of  18  tanks  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
situation  points  up  a  need  for  clarifica- 
tion of  our  position  in  the  tug  of  war  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  State  Department  should  review 
its  entire  foreign  policy  with  a  view  to 
reducing  the  cold  war  tensions  that  have 
been  aggravating  the  Middle  East  for 
several  years. 

Par  more  caution  would  appear  to  be 
indicated.  Certainly  the  evidence 
points  to  employment  of  such  arms  ship- 
ments In  this  struggle  for  power. 

Even  granting  that  we  have  made  cer- 
tain commitments  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
assistance  in  return  for  permitting  us  to 
utilize  an  air  base  at  Dhahran  on  Saudi 
Arabia's  east  coast,  and  granting  that 
this  base  is  of  great  strategic  importance 
to  the  free  world's  maintenance  of  its  se- 
curity, it  seems  to  me  we  are  endanger- 
ing the  world's  security  by  shipments  of 
arms  to  nations  which  have  openly  dem- 
onstrated their  readiness  to  go  to  war 
with  each  other. 

War  in  any  form  must  be  avoided. 
Within  our  own  lifetime  we  should  have 
learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  little  wars 
grow  inevitably  into  big  wars. 

Cettainly  there  must  be  some  other 
form  of  compensation  we  can  make  to 
Saudi  Arabia  than  actual  shipment  of 
relatively  modem  armed  tanks,  these 
to  a  nation  engaged  in  a  grim  struggle 
for  power  within  an  orbit  that  Is  pat- 
ently in  a  powder-keg  state. 

In  addition,  the  protests  from  Israel 
and  other  nations  in  the  Middle  East 
make  It  amply  clear  that  coi^cessions, 
such  as  this  shiiHnent  of  tanks,  only 
place  us  In  a  position  where  other  con- 
cessions must  be  made  to  nations  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  shipment. 

The  arms  race  between  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel  already  has  resulted  in  armed 
clashes.  Shipment  of  materials  that 
could  be  converted  to  wartime  use  and 
outright  assistance  both  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  seemed 
to  encourage  these  skirmishes. 

History  repeatedly  has  demonstrated 
the  folly  of  such  arms  competition.  In 
fairness.  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  are 
today  facing  the  uncomfortable  fact  that 
if  we  do  not  assist  the  Arab  States,  the 


Soviet  Union  will.  In  fact,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  supplying  some  Arab  States 
regardless  of  what  action  we  may  take. 

Most  <rf  us  are  aware  that  the  East- 
West  rivalry  has  resulted  from  the  simple 
fact  that  75  percent  of  the  Free  World's 
proven  oil  reserves  are  h^d  by  Saudi 
Arabia.  Iraq,  Iran,  Kuwait,  Bahrein,  and 
Qatar.  Western  Europe  receives  most 
of  its  oil  supplies  from  this  area. 

The  benefits  to  the  Soviet  bloc  from 
curtailing  or  disrupting  this  fiow  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  are  all  too  obvious. 
Most  of  these  countries,  while  under  the 
complete  domination  of  hereditary  rulers, 
are  subject  from  day  to  day  to  Com- 
munist pressures. 

In  the  face  of  this  backgroimd  of  great 
riches  and  unrest,  the  United  States  has 
on  the  hi^h  seas  a  shipment  of  tanks. 
These  18  war  machines  undoubtedly  will 
make  a  big  difference  in  the  balance  of 
powsr  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States. 

We  must  consider  carefully  the  conse- 
quences of  such  shipments. 

I  am  not  trying  to  hold  any  brief  for 
or  againsrthe  quarrels  that  have  created 
this  situation  between  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel.  , 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  are  coiut- 
Ing  world  conflict  If  we  continue  a  poUcy 
of  shipping  arms  to  nations,  which  in 
fact  already  are  fighting  each  other. 


NotUng  for  tlie  Navakot  u  Upper 
Colorado  River  Scheme 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21, 1956^ 

Mr.  WILSON  ,of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  upper  Colorado  storage 
project  bill.  H.  R.  3383.  would  not  assist 
the  Navaho  Indians.    . 

It  provides  for  the  Navaho  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  but  not  for  the  pi-esent  con- 
struction of  the  Navaho  project.  How- 
ever, the  construction  of  the  dam  would 
have  the  effect  of  committing  Congress 
to  constructing  the  irrigation  project 
works.  The.cost  of  the  dam  Is  estimated 
at  $36,500,0(10;  the  irrigation  project  an 
additional  $175  million.  There  are  some 
1,100  Navaho  families  involved,  meaning 
a  construction  cost  of  close  to  $200,000 
for  each  Navaho  farm.  This  is  just  to 
bring  water  to  the  land  and  does  not 
account  for  assistance  which  will,  im- 
doubtedly  be  necessary  for  equipment  to 
get  the  lands  in  production.  This 
astounding  cost  should  be  most  care- 
fully considered  before  Congress  acts, 
particularly  since  H.  R.  3383.  as  recently 
amended,  now  provides  that  costs  allo- 
cated to  Indian  lands  which  such  lands 
caiuiot  repay  shall  be  nonreimbursable — 
section  6.  This  amendment  was  adver- 
tised as  a  gift  to  the  Indians  by  news- 
papers reporting  on  recent  upper  basin 
conferences  which  led  to  the  amending 
of  H.  R.  3383.  It  is  a  gift  Congress  might 
well   inspect   closely.     Certainly   some 
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more  realistle  and  more  economic  meth- 
od of  proTldlnc  for  the  Indians  can  be 
considered.  By  this  gift,  the  upper  basin 
shows  Its  unwilllnffness  to  have  the  costs 
of  the  Naraho  project  paid  for  by  the 
power  revenues,  as  all  the  other  costs  are 
supposed  to  be.  Instead,  this  money 
will  to  Into  the  funds  to  be  apportioned 
among  these  States,  leaving  the  taxpay- 
ers In  the  rest  of  the  country  to  carry 
the  load. 


AMress  by  Hob.  E^ard  Martm,  of  Pca»- 
sjlvaaia,  Bef««  Woms's  Patriotic 
Coafcreace  on  NatioBal  Defease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FEinrsTi.vAi«iA 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  21, 1956 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
RscoiD  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
February  16.  1956,  before  the  Women's 
Patriotic  Conference  on  National  De- 
fense, at  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 
AiNMuas  ST  UirrrcD  Statcs  Scnatok  Edwabo 

ilASTDt,  or  Pkmnstlvania.  at  thx  Opuvimo 

DiMim  or  THX  Women  s  PATmionc  Coic- 

naufcx  DM  National  Detknsx.  at  Washimg- 

TON,  D.  C.  Fkbkuast  10.  1956 

It  Is  •  great  honor  and  a  real  Inspiration 
for  me  to  be  bcre  tbU  evening.  The  women's 
patriotic  organizations  represented  In  this 
Important  conference  have  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  every  loyal  AasSfican. 

Tbey  exemplUy-dlMtlon  to  the  Ideals  of 
oiir  free  Republic,  ^fbey  work  for  a  strong 
America — a  Ood-lMnng.  righteous'  Amer- 
ica— a  Republic  of  spiritual  and  cxiltural 
power,  dedicated  to  the  highest  standards 
of  honor  and  justice. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  members  of  this 
conference  and  Its  participating  organiza- 
tions as  loyal  and  courageous  soldiers  In  the 
battle  to  defend  and  preserve  the  American 
system  of  government. 

In  the  gracious  Invitation  for  me  to  ad- 
dress you  this  evening  It  was  suggested  that 
X  discuss  the  Brlcker  amendment  and  the 
dangers  that  arise  from  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  treaty  law. 

In  that  connection  I  think  it  la  appro- 
priate to  review  the  nature  of  the  American 
plan  of  gorernment  and  the  reasons  for  our 
greatness  as  a  nation. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  a  peace  loving  people.  It  is  our 
proud  boast  that  we  are  the  most  powerful 
Nation  In  all  history — yet  we  have  never  Im- 
posed tyranny  upon  any  people  of  the  earth. 
We  have  never  fought  a  war  of  conquest. 
We  have  never  sought  territorial  gain  by 
force  of  arms. 

Whenever  we  have  been  forced  into  armed 
oonillct  we  have  fought  on  the  side  of  honor. 
Justice,  and  freedom.  We  have  made  terrific 
•acrlflcee  In  blood  and  treasure  to  liberate 
oppressed  and  persecuted  people.  American 
heroes  have  suffered  and  died  to  repel  ag- 
gression that  would  rob  free  people  of  their 
liberty  and  wo\ild  enslave  them  under  savage 
cruelty. 

Our  eole  objective  la  war  has  been  to 
uphold  the  Integrity  of  free  nations,  to  pre- 
serve the  principle  of  individual  freedom  and 


to  protect  the  right  of  free  people  to  Uve 
under  the  form  of  government  chosen  by 
their  own  free  wUl.       . 

Far  ISO  years  we  have  been  able  to  keep 
our  shores  free  from  armed  Invaders.  C* 
all  the  world's  great  nations  we  are  the  only 
one  that  has  escaped  the-  desolation  and  de- 
struction of  war. 

In  two  world  wars  we  gained  great  military 
Tlctorlee.  Our  fighting  men  covered  them- 
selves with  everlasting  glory.  But  the  peace 
for  which  they  offered  their  Uvee  was  not 
achieved.  Secret  deals  at  the  conference 
table  sabotsgrd  American  power  for  peace 
and  opened  the  way  for  Communist  dictator- 
ship over  one- third  of  the  world. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  reasons  for  our  na- 
tional greatnens  we  must  turn  to  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
erected  the  structure  of  American  freedom. 

First,  and  most  important,  we  have  the 
Ideals  of  Americanism  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed In  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  rights 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  bappi- 
nees." 

Those  rights  are  the  essence  of  our  Indi- 
vidual freedom.  They  are  not  granted  by 
government.    They  come  from  Ood. 

Government  that  attempts  to  restrict  or 
c\irtall  them,  or  to  take  them  away,  trans- 
gresses against  the  divine  law.  to  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  gave  their  firm  allegiance. 

Next  we  turn  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  charter  of  our  liberties, 
which  has  been  described  as  the  greatest 
state  document  ever  produced  by  the  hand 
and  brain  of  roan. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  the  BUl  bf 
Rights  there  was  created  a  government  that 
has  demonstrated  Its  capacity  and  fitness  to 
serve  the  people  for  generations  far  Into  the 
future. 

For  the  first  time  in  world  history  It  gave 
recognition  to  the  Individual.  For  the  first 
time  In  world  history  there  was  brought 
forth  a  new  concept  of  government  which 
derived  Its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Never  before  had  there  Ijeen 
a  government  whose  powers  were  specifically 
defined  as  grants  from  the  people  and  lim- 
ited within  the  bounds  oX  a  written  Consti- 
tution. 

And  it  Is  Important  to  remember  that  in 
adopting  the  Bill  of  RlghU  the  Founding 
Fathers  did  not  propose  to  establish  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  assembly,  religion,  or  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  property.  They  recognized 
these  rights  as  Ood-glven  rights,  bestowed 
upon  all  mankind  by  the  Creater  of  the  uni- 
verse. They  set  forth  In  language  of  biblical 
simplicity,  the  areas  of  human  dignity  and 
Individual  freedom  upon  which  government 
was  forbidden  to  encroach. 

Under  that  plan  In  less  than  200  years. 
Americans,  living  In  freedom,  have  built  the 
richest,  the  soundest,  and  the  strongest  na- 
tion In  all  history. 

We  hold  the  Constitution  In  the  greatest 
reverence  but  that  great  State  document, 
within  Itself,  provides  the  method  by  which 
it  can  be  amended  to  conform  with  chang- 
ing conditions.  I  need  not  strsas  the  point 
that  proposed  amendments  should  be  ap- 
proached with  utmost  caution.  I  think  every 
good  American  will  agree  that  the  test  of  any 
proposed  change  Is  whether  It  will  strength- 
en the  fundamental  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment laid  down  by  thoee  whose  vision 
and  wisdom  gave  mm  the  Constitution. 

I  submit,  my  fellow  Americans,  that  the 
Brlcker  amendment  meets  that  test. 

I  believe  It  to  be  one  of  the  moat  Im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress. Its  Importance,  as  you  know,  grows 
out  of  the  varlovis  interpretations  tliat  have 
been  given  regarding  article  6  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 


suance thereof,  and  all  treatlea  made,  or 
which  ahall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  and  the  judges  In  every  SUte 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  In  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  " 

We  who  support  the  Brlcker  amendment 
regard  It  as  most  unfortunate  that  there  la 
so  much  difference  of  opinion,  even  in  the 
courts,  regarding  the  meaning  of  this  article. 
For  that  reason  we  believe  it  should  be 
amended  and  spelled  out  in  the  eame  simple 
language  that  we  find  In  the  first  10 
amendments — the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  should  be  amended  eo  as  to  give  added 
force  to  article  1,  section  1.  which  provides: 

"All  leglslstlve  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives." 

Please  note  the  words  "all  legislative  pow- 
ers herein  granted."  They  make  no  excep- 
tion. They  confer  no  leglalatlve  powers 
upon  the  executive  branch  of  government 
and  certainly  none  on  any  foreign  govera- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  in  support  of  this  exclusive 
grant  of  legUlatlve  power  the  10th  amend- 
ment states: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  SUtes.  are  reserved  to  the  SUtes 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

In  the  3d  session  of  the  83d  Congress 
the  Brlcker  amendment  was  debated  In  the 
Senate  at  great  length.  Every  word  was 
examined  with  extreme  care.  A  great  many 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  quoted. 
Legal  technicalities  were  brought  forth  and 
ably  expounded  with  force  and  eloquence 
by  proponents  of  the  proposed  amendment 
and  by  thoee  who  were  opposed.  Substitute 
proposals  were  offered  and  on  the  final  vote 
the  profMsed  amendment  failed  .to  pass  by 
the  margin  of  1  vote  less  than  the  required 
two- thirds. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  further  de- 
tail of  the  legislative  record.  But  to  my 
mind  one  thing  is  very  clear.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
principles  thst  has  to  do  with  the  stability, 
if  not  the  permanence,  of  the  American  form 
of  government.  Unless  legislation  is  limited 
by  the  Constitution  we  destroy  one  of  the 
mightiest  safeguards  for  the  preservation  of 
liberty.  We  place  in  danger  every  sacred 
right  for  which  brave  men  have  fought,  suf- 
fered and  died  In  their  striving  for  freedom. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  strong  in  their 
determination  to  reetrlct  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  cannot  accept  the  conclusion 
that  they  would  make  a  grant  of  unlimited 
power  over  foreign  and  domestic  affairs. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  international 
treaties  for  nxaklng  domeetic  lavrs  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  am  opposed 
to  overriding  the  Constitution  without  the 
consent  of  the  people. 

For  many  years  of  our  history  the  dangers 
of  treaty  law  did  not  become  apparent. 
Treaties  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries  dealt  with  International  sub- 
jects such  as  alliances,  war  and  peace, 
boundaries,  trade  agreements  and  so  forth. 
It  never  occurred  to  the  average  American 
that  a  treaty  could  interfere  in  the  domestic 
life  of  our  Nation.  It  did  not  seem  conceiv- 
able that  a  treaty  could  in  any  way  infringe 
upon  our  individual  rights  as  American 
citizens. 

The  Brlcker  amendment  is  needed  to  safe- 
guard the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
make  their  own  laws  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution  through  their  elected 
Repreeentativee  in  Congrees.  It  Is  needed  to 
protect  the  American  people  from  the  will  of 
a  super-government  to  which  they  have  not 
given  their  consent.  It  is  needed  to  preeerve 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
have  served  xia  so  well  in  separating  the  func- 
tions and  powers  of  the  tliree  branchee  of 
our  (Government.    It  la  needed  to  prevent  the 
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tuwarranted  encroachment  of  executive  au- 
thority upon  tJOe  legislative  branch  of  Cov- 
er nment. 

I  do  not  question  the  high  integrity  or  sin- 
cere purpose  of  Prealdent  Baanbower  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Brlcker  amendment.  I  do 
nut  fear  that  he  will  lead  us  Into  national 
peril. 

But  I  can  look  back  to  the  agreemienta  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  which  were  conceived  In 
secrecy  and  withheld  from  Congress  and  tha 
American  people.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  by  those  agreements  we  committed  our 
country  to  make  tremendous  concessions  to 
Russia  and  helped  extend  the  power  at  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

I  can  lorY  forward  with  apprehension  to 
the  future  when  unprincipled  men.  am- 
bitious for  power,  may  seek  to  enlarge  Fed- 
eral authority  over  the  American  people  by 
means  of  treaties  and  executive  agreements. 

If  treaty  law  can  override  the  Constitu- 
tion It  can  deprive  people  of  the  rights  enn- 
marated  In  the  Btll  of  Rights. 

I  subectitw  wholeheartedly  to  the  senti- 
ment expreesed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  BsiCKnt],  when  he 
introduced  his  proposed  amendment  in  the 
Jj3d  Congress. 

Addressing  his  colleagues.  Senator  Bskk^ 
raid,  and  I  quote: 

"The  fight  for  the  protection  against 
treaty  law  has  only  Just  begun.  This  fight 
to  prevent  the  sovereignty  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  from  being  un- 
dermined by  treaties  and  execrrtire  agree- 
ments will  be  carried  on  in  elections,  in  na- 
tional organizations,  and  In  Congresses  un- 
til it  is  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people.  Thst  msjorlty  would  rather  live 
without  fear  under  a  government  of  con- 
stitutional restraints  than  live  In  Jeopcu^y 
under  a  government  of  meif."  ' 
I  Therefore  I  say  to  you  that  the  responsibll- 
'Ity  for  freedom  rests  not  in  Washington 
but  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

It  Is  a  responalbllity  so  grave  that  it  must 
not  be  assumed  without  solemn  rededica- 
tlon  to  freedom  of  the  Individual  as  the  key- 
atone  of  our  national  faith. 

The  fight  for  the  Brlcker  amendment  can 
be  won  if  we  can  reach  the  hearU  of  the 
people.  It  can  be  won  if  organizations  like 
yours  take  leadership  in  old  fasliioned  pa- 
trlotiam. 

Love  of  country  and  loyalty  to  Its  ideals 
are  the  great  and  Indispensable  virtues  of 
American  citizenship. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  we  celebrated  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
fcU  Americans,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Let  us,  in  his  immortal  words,  here  high- 
ly resolve  "that  this  Nation  under  Ood  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  I 


TUrty-cifkdi  AaMTcrsary  of  Uhwumui 
Independeacg 


EXTENSIOllr  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

or   WKW   JSBSET 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVXS 

Tuetday,  February  21. 1956 

rusDOM  !roa  lxthuanu 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday  marked  the  38th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
American  citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent. 
We  Join  with  them  In  their  wishes— that 


their  people,  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  Lithuania,  wDl  again  be  free.  In 
1918.  after  138  years  of  Russian  rule,  tbey 
achieved  Independence.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  independence  they  experienced  a 
rebirth  of  their  n^firMtai  culture  and  po- 
litical freedom.  Yet  only  27  yean  later 
they  found  tbems^ves  hrtplesgiy  wtttdn 
the  Soviet  orbit  and  today  tliey  suffer  the 
severest  form  of  Soviet  oociipatioa. 

I  think  that  today  we  all  realize  our 
commitment  not  only  to  the  pecqile  of 
Lithuania  but  to  those  people  in  aU 
areas  of  the  globe  imder  Soviet  tyr- 
anny— a  commitment  to  keep  uppermost 
in  our  minds  the  goal  that  they  will 
again  be  free.  Therefore,  we  reserve  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  see  that  political 
freedom  again  takes  its  proper  place  in 
the  world  scene. 


Califorma  Opposes  Upper  Colorado 
Sckcme  Becuut  h  Tno^ics  Her  Water 
Rifhts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cauroxNiA 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21, 1956 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  up- 
per Colorado  River  storage  project  now 
before  Congress  seeks  the  construction  of 
11  Irrigation  projects  In  the  so-called 
upper  basin  States  of  Wyoming,  Utah. 
New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  These 
would  irrigate  about  200  square  miles  of 
new  land  and  supply  supplemental  water 
to  about  400  square  miles  of  land  irri- 
gated inadequately  at  present.  They 
are  known  as  participating  projects. 

According  to  Government  experts, 
they  would  cost  about  $300  million,  and 
that  amount  would  be  repaid  to  the 
United  States  without  interest  over  a  50- 
year  peiiod  as  required  by  reclamation 
law  and  precedent. 

The  participating  projects  would  use 
an  estimated  400,000  acre-feet  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  a  year  for  irrigation, 
domestic  and  industrial  purposes.  This 
amoimt  is  well  within  what  the  upper 
basin  is  entitled  to  use  and  California 
cannot  object  on  that  score. 

There  is.  however,  a  "but"  to  the  pro- 
posal and  it  Is  a  big  one.  It  is  that  reve- 
nues from  the  sale  o^  water  from  the  11 
participating  projects  during  the  60 
years  would  bring  in  only  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  money  needed  to  repay  the 
Government  for  its  investment. 

As  a  consequence  the  proponents  of 
the  projects  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  an 
additional  source  of  revenue  to  pay  the 
remaining  85  percent  of  the  price  tag 
within  the  time  limit.  They  seized  on 
the  idea  of  building  vast  power  dams  and 
utilizing  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
power  for  this  purpose.  In  the  propo- 
sals before  Congress,  these  are  called 
storage  projects  to  obscure  their  true 
cash  register  nature. 

As  a  starter  three  power  projects  are 
proposed— one  at  Olen  Canyon,  one  at 
Flaming  Gorge,  and  one,  conditionally  at 


Curecanti.  costing  respectivdy:  $421  - 
270.000.  $82,042,000.  and  $88,500,000. 
Total:  $582,712,000.  Other  power  proj- 
ects would  follow  later. 

The  power  projects  are  unrelated  in 
any  way  to  the  11  participating  projects, 
except  as  cash  registers.  The  latter 
could  fimetlon  to  supply  water  entirely 
without  them.  Yet  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  spend  about  $600  million  addi- 
tional for  the  power  features  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  paying  the  $300  million  par- 
ticipating projects*  cost 

It  is  little  wonder  that  alert  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation,  concerned  over 
the  Federal  debt  and  high  taxes,  have 
voiced  opposition  to  the  scheme.  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  would  be  better  off  if 
Congress  makes  an  outright  gift  of  the 
11  participating  projects  to  the  Upper 
Basin  States  and  forgets  the  power  fea- 
tures completely. 

It  is  with  these  power  features  that 
Califomians  have  also  a  special  concern. 
They  would  hold  back,  for  power  use, 
most  of  the  48.000,000  acre-feet  of  water 
to  be  stored  by  the  project.  In  the  stor- 
age in-ocess,  another  10,000.000  acre-feet 
of  water  would  disappear  by  evapora- 
tion. Thereafter,  they  would  evaporate 
another  600.000  acre-feet  of  water  per 
year,  "enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  a 
city  of  3  million  people.  The  magnitude 
of  the  evaporation  is  apparent  when 
compared  with  the  400,000  acre-feet 
figure  that  is  to  be  put  to  beneficial  use 
by  all  11  participating  projects.  It  is 
150  percent  of  that  amoimt. 

That  is  mostly  water  that  thirsty 
southern  Californians  claim  they  are 
entitled  to  have  flow  downstream  to 
their  State  and  which  caimot  l^ally  be 
withheld  from  them  because  of  their 
prior  right  to  it  established  by  contract, 
appropriation,  and  the  Colorado  River 
compact. 

The  Colorado  River  compact  was 
negotiated  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex..  in 
1922  by  the  seven  States  bordering  on 
the  river.  It  is  a  contract  between  these 
States  and  authority  for  such  interstate 
agreements  is  found  in  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Herbert  Hoover,  then 
winding  up  his  affairs  as  World  War  I 
food  administrator  for  starving  Europe, 
acted  as  chairman  during  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  compact  did  not  attempt  to  di- 
vide up  water  in  the  river  as  such,  nor 
did  it  make  any  specific  allocations  of 
water  as  such  to  the  States  involved. 
Rather,  it  proceeded  by  r^arding  the 
river  as  consisting  of  three  parts: 

First.  T^he  upper  basin:  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah. 

Second.  The  lower  basin:  California. 
Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

Third.  That  part  of  the  river  which 
crosses  the  international  boundary  and 
flows  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  upper 
and  lower  basins  was  fixed  at  a  point 
called  Lee  Ferry  in  northernmost  Ari- 
zona, near  the  Utah  border. 

Thereupon  the  negotiators  proceeded 
to  ajwortion  "beneficial  consumptive 
use"  of  the  river's  waters  between  the 
basins.  The  compact  nowhere  defines 
"beneficial  consumptive  use."  and  its 
meaning  is  one  of   the  issues  in   the 
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jwndiiis  Supreme  Court  suit  by  Arl- 
sona  against  California.  In  general,  it 
amounts  to  use  of  water  for  irrigation. 
Industrial,  or  domestic  purposes. 

That  kind  of  "tise"  of  water  in  the 
amount  of  TVi  million  acre-feet  yearly 
was  apportioned  to  each  basin  by  the 
compact's  article  HI  (a).  This  totals 
15  million  acre-feet;  and  since  that  was 
not  all  the  water  the  negotiators  believed 
available,  by  article  HI  tb)  they  per- 
mitted the  lower  basin  to  make  use  of 
an  additional  1  million  acre-feet  of  "sur- 
pliis"  water. 

Having  no  authority  to  cut  Mexico  out 
of  water  to  which  she  might  legally  be 
entitled,  they  wrote  article  HI  (c).  say- 
ing Mexico  was  to  have  whatever  might 
be  determined  by  a  later  treaty.  This 
again  was  to  come  out  of  "siirplus."  but. 
if  need  be.  equally  out  of  each  basin's 
m  (a)  apportionment.  A  subsequent 
treaty  fixed  Mexico's  entitlement  at  iVi 
million  acre-feet  a  year. 

At  this  point  the  negotiators  had  dis- 
posed of  17 '2  million  acre-feet  of  watfer 
a  year,  but  they  thought  there  was  even 
more  in  the  river,  so  in  article  HI  (f) 
they  set  up  machinery  for  "a  further 
equitable  apportionment"  of  remaining 
water  at  a  later  date.  Subsequent  ex- 
perience with  the  river  has  shown  not 
only  that  this  additional  water  is  non- 
existent, but  also  that  part  of  the  ap- 
portioned water  likewise  is  nonexistent. 
The  river,  in  fact,  averages  a  critical 
deficiency  of  almost  2\i  million  acre- 
feet  a  year. 

Unless  she  desires  to  enter  into  a  one 
party  "suicide  pact"  California  must  re- 
sist to  the  utmost  the  upper  basin's  bold 
attempt,  by  means  of  the  upper  Colorado 
Btksin  storage  project  as  now  planned, 
to  charge  almost  all  this  deficiency 
against  California's  preexisting  water 
rights. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  only  one  of 
many  ingenious  ways  in  which  the  at- 
tempted inva^^lon  of  California's  water 
rights  is  being  conducted.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  other  provisions  in  the 
compact  on  which  upper  basin  propo- 
nents are  placing  weird  interpretations 
trying  to  deny  California  and  the  lower 
basin  even  more  water.  Illustrative  is 
the  dispute  involving  article  ni  (d). 

Since  the  flow  of  the  river  varies  widely 
from  year  to  year,  lower-basin  negotia- 
tors insisted  on  guaranties  preventing 
the  upper  basin  from  manipulating  its 
uses  between  wet  and  dry  years  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  lower  basin.  This 
turned  up  as  article  HI  (d)  prohibiting 
the  upper  basin  from  depleting  the 
amount  of  water  flowing  past  Lee  Ferry 
below  a  total  of  75  million  acre-feet  in 
any  period  of  10  consecutive  years. 

In  their  desperate  water  grab,  project 
proponents  now  contend  this  proviso, 
rather  than  amounting  to  a  minimum 
guaranty  to  the  lower  basin,  amounts 
to  the  maximum  amount  of  water  they 
are  required  to  turn  down  the  river. 
They  say  they  can  keep  evenrthing  in 
excess,  storing  It  for  power  p\ui)oses  or 
making  any  other  use  or  nonuse  they 
desire. 

They  persist  in  this  contention  eren  In 
the  face  of  an  interpretation  of  the  com- 
pact made  by  Herbert  Hoover  at  the 


time  it  was  negotiated  in  his  words  as 
follows: 

Tha  compact  provldea  that  no  wmter  la  to 
be  withheld  above  what  cannot  be  uaed  for 
purpoaea  of  agriculture.  The  lower  baaln 
wlU  therefore  receive  the  entire  flow  of 
the  river  leaa  only  the  amount  consump- 
tively uaed  in  the  upper  Statea  for  agricul- 
tural  purpoeea. 

In  the  past.  California  has  not  opposed 
upper  basin  developments.  Many  proj- 
ects in  Utah.  New  Mexico.  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado  liave  passed  Congress  with- 
out an  objection  from  the  Golden  State. 
But  when  schemes  are  proposed  such  as 
tills  that  cut  deeply  into  the  vital  water 
supply,  like  a  man  attacked  in  his  own 
home.  Califomians  must  command  their 
every  means  and  skill  for  self-preserva- 
tion. 


Tbc  Attack  on  Veterans'  Medical  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     \ 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    MASSACHUSnrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21. 1956 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  radio  address  I  delivered 
over  WMEX.  Boston.  Mass..  on  Satur- 
day. February  18.  1956. 

My  remarks  follow: 

There  ts  a  D\ove  underway  to  cut  down 
medical  services  for  veterans  under  the  cloak 
of  economy. 

Memory  and  gratitude  can  be  very  short 
whon  some  people  see  the  opportunity  of 
saving  on  taxes  by  forgetting  human  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Hoover  Commission  has  made  excel- 
lent recommendations  on  other  phases  of 
Government  operations,  but  on  the  question 
of  reducing  medical  services  to  veterans, 
many  of  us  bellevi  that  it  Is  going  too  far. 

The  Commission  advises  the  cancellation 
of  all  present  outstanding  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  construction  of  addi- 
tional veterans"  general  hospitals,  except  for 
those  now  luider  construction  or  under  con- 
tract. 

And  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  dis- 
pose of  by  sale  or  otherwise,  any  hospital 
which.  In  Its  judgment  can  no  longer  be 
operated  effectively   and   economically. 

The  VA  replies  that  this  would  present  a 
question  for  legislative  consideration,  since 
the  Congress  has  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  two  proposed  500-bed  general  medical 
hospitals  as  replacements,  one  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  the  other  at  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
In  1t>oth  Instances,  these  hospitals  are  neces- 
sary and  are  located  In  areas  of  large  patient 
demand. 

Insofar  as  the  closing  of  existing  hoepltala 
Is  concerned,  the  VA  believes  that  any  de- 
terminations which  are  made  along  this  line 
should  be  followed  by  notice  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  well  in 
advance  of  the  proposed  closing  dates.  This 
appears  to  be  a  proper  and  advisable  step, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  acquisition  and 
construction  of  hospitals  operated  by  the 
VA  was  pursuant  to  congressional  authority. 
In  commenting  on  this  proposal  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  I  say  that  It  vests  too  much 
power  in  government  by  directive.  In  rer 
cent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
the  executive  branch  to  take  over  powers  that 
properly  belong  to  the  Congress,  thus  up- 
setting the  balance  upon  which  a  free  and 


representative  government  depends.  Com* 
mitises  and  administrators  without  any  di- 
rect mandate  from  the  people  are  aaaumlng 
authority  that  was  vested  in  duly  elected 
Senators  and  Representatlvea.  As  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Isecomes  larger  and  more 
complex,  power  must  b«  delegated  but  super- 
vised. Administrators  can  never  be  a  law 
unto  themselves.  The  VA  la  correct  In  re- 
minding the  Hoover  Oommiaaion  that  the 
Congreaa  must  have  the  final  say  in  these 
matters.  The  living  veterans  of  the  Korean 
war  number  4.340,000.  and  their  average  age 
is  27  yeara. 

*  paaaurc  thought 

The  Commission  further  reeommenda 
"that  the  statement  of  a  veteran  of  his  in- 
ability to  pay  for  hospitalization  for  non- 
servlce-connected  disabilities,  should  t>e  sub- 
ject to  verification;  and  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  be  authorized  to  collect  in 
case  such  a  statement  is  not  substantiated." 

For  one  thing,  this  would  require  changea 
In  the  existing  law.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides that  the  statement  of  the  veteran  "shaU 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  of  inability 
to  defray  necessary  expenses."  No  other 
verification  Is  required  and  the  statute  does 
not  permit  the  conditioning  of  free  hospitali- 
zation upon  verification  thereof,  pursuant  to 
Investigation. 

In  1953.  after  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  was  decided  to  require 
a  veteran  to  state  his  asseU  on  the  hoapltal 
application  form  (VA  form  10-P-lO).  But. 
irrespecUve  of  the  facu  reflected  by  the 
statement  of  assets,  hospitalization  may  not 
be  denied  if  the  applicant  makea  the  re- 
quired statement  under  oath  of  his  inability 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  hospitalisation. 
It  was  felt  that  thU  additional  procedur* 
would  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  abuses. 

Since  that  time,  out  of  more  than  one-half 
million  applications  that  have  been  for- 
warded to  central  office  up  to  December 
1956.  only  300  cases  revealed  that  the  appli- 
cant could  have  paid  for  his  necessary  hos- 
pital and  medical  care.  This  la  only  one 
twenty-fifth  of  1  percent,  a  trifling  per- 
centage of  the  vhole.  It  la  believed  that 
the  relatively  insignificant  number  of  ques- 
tionable cases  which  have  been  turned  up 
by  this  procedure  does  not  justify  the  ap- 
parent views  of  the  Co.-nmlselon  that  the 
present  ayatem  la  subject  to  widespread 
abuses. 

Tlie  VA  seriously  questions  the  wisdom 
and  practicability  of  a  verification  procedure 
such  as  that  contemplated  by  the  Hoover 
Commission. 

The  second  part  of  the  recommendation 
to  the  effect  that  collection  should  t>e  made 
where  the  atatement  la  not  substantiated 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  first  part.  If  the 
oath  were  subject  to  verification  the  appli- 
cant would  not  be  admitted  to  the  hospital 
in  the  first  place.  This  also  brings  up  a 
serious  question  of  policy.  Neither  the  VA.  * 
nor  any  other  governmental  agency  should 
enter  into  the  business  of  providing  hos- 
pital care  for  pay.  in  competition  Vith  pri- 
vate, public,  or  charitable  Institutions. 

Remember,  there  are  15.391.000  living 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  whose  average 
age  is  SSI,  ''?ars. 

Another  Hoover  recommendation  would 
provide,  and  I  quote:  "That  the  veteran 
should  assume  a  liability  to  pay  for  care 
of  his  non-service-connected  disability  if 
he  can  do  ao  at  some  reasonable  time  in 
the  future.  Such  a  debt  should  be  without 
interest.  Congress  should  pass  appropriate 
laws  for  the  collection  of  such  obligations." 

Hospitalization  for  non-service-connected 
disabilities  was  authorized  as  far  back  as 
1933.  This  basic  law  contemplatea  the  fur- 
nishing of  hospital  care  and  treatment  on  a 
free  basis,  to  veterans  who  are  eligible  under 
Its  provisions.  In  this  respect,  the  program 
of  hospitalization,  both  for  service-connected 
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and  non-service-connected  cases.  Is  part  of 
the  overall  pattern  of  lieneflts.  including 
compensation,  pensions,  and  readjustment 
aids  for  veterans,  which  has  been  established 
lor  the  assistance  and  relief  of  eligible  vet- 
erans as  a  measure  of  the  Gk>vemment'B  obli- 
gation and  thereforJB  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  j 

It  may  be  menttdned  also,  that  the  pro- 
posal to  pay  back  in  the  future,  would  be  ad- 
ministratively expensive  and  unwieldy.  The 
follow-up  procedures,  both  with  respect  to 
determination  of  when  the  veteran  might 
have  attained  an  economic  position  enabling 
him  to  make  payment  and  with  respect  to 
collection  procedure^,  could  be  most  cumlser- 
aome.  It  would  tend  to  emphasize  the  com- 
mercial aspecU  of  a  governmental  activity  in 
behalf  of  a  large  group  of  persons  hitherto 
regarded  as  having  a  special  claim  on  the 
Government  by  reason  of  their  service  in 
time  of  war  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

How  about  this  fact?  There  are  68.000 
living  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
whose  average  age  is  78 '/i  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Commission's 
comments  with  respect  to  collecting  from 
insiu-ance  companies,  are  rather  misleading 
and  unrealistic.  The  insurance  companies 
have  very  largely  written  their  policies  to  ex- 
clude reimbursement  for  hospital  care  af- 
forded at  public  expense.  The  Commission's 
recommendation  would  not  affect  this  non- 
assumption  of  liability,  and  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  require-  change  of 
these  insurance  policies  on  this  matter,  or  to 
prohibit  private  persons  from  entering  into 
such  contracts. 

The  Hoover  Commission  also  recommends: 

"A.  That  the  responsibility  and  authority 
to  establish  and  maintain  medical  criteria 
for  disability,  both  initial  and  continuing, 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Compenta- 
tion  and  Pension  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Benefits,  to  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Stu-gery. 

"B.  Tliat  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  should  also  develop  and  maintain  a 
mechanism  for  review  of  disability  allow- 
ances based  on  the  possibility  of  increase  or 
decrease   in   disabilities." 

The  law  provides  that  ratings  shall  be 
based,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  the  aver- 
age impairments  of  earning  capacity  result- 
ing from  such  injuries  in  civil  occupations. 
Thus,  the  Impairment  of  earning  capacity  la 
not  that  of  the  individual,  but  rather  "aver- 
age Impalrntent"  as  related  to  a  large  class 
of  Individuals.  This,  therefore,  does  not 
permit  the  reduction  of  percentage  rating  In 
an  Individual  case  where  the  veteran  has 
t>een  succebcful  in  overcoming  the  handicap. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  one  example 
used  by  the  Commission  of  an  excessive  dis- 
ability rat:ng  In  ths  lower  brackets  is  de- 
scrlt>ed  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  a  mis- 
understanding. It  stated  that  amputation 
of  a  great  toe  is  rated  at  30  percent,  for 
which  the  veteran  is  entitled  to  a  minimum 
of  $50  per  month,  regardless  of  his  other 
Income.  In  fact,  the  uncomplicated  ampu- 
tation of  the  great  toe  entities  to  a  rating 
of  only  10  percent.  When  It  U  aasociated 
with  removal  of  the  metatarsal  head,  and 
consequently  with  the  loss  of  muscle  tone  of 
both  arches  of  the  foot,  it  entities  to  30  per- 
cent. This  is  not  high  in  relation  to  10  per- 
cent for  the  simple  loss  of  the  toe,  or  40  per- 
cent for  the  loss  of  the  foot.  The  question 
of  whether  such  a  rating  Is  realistic  can  be 
determined  only  by  a  aurvey  of  the  resultant 
average  Impairment  in  earning  capacity,  and 
not  solely  on  the  basis  of  medical  opinion, 
no  matter  how  well  Informed. 

As  to  section  B  of  the  recommendation,  the 
Hoover  Commission  states  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  regard  disabilities  as  continuing 
and  progressive,  and  to  avoid  reexamina- 
tions. 

The  fact  la,  that  unless  examinations  by 
medical    personnel    of    the    Department    of 


Medicine  and  Surgery  indicatea  that  the  dia- 
abillty  la  static,  reexaminations  are  required 
tmtil  the  disability  haa  remained  at  the  same 
level  as  shown  by  examination  over  a  period 
of  5  years. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion haa  effectively  answered  these  Implied 
criticisms  by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

It  appears  that  the  Commission  is  probing 
for  an  opening  in  the  defenses  we  have  estab. 
lished  to  protect  the  rights  of  veterans. 

Under  the  guise  of  saving  money,  the 
economy  skirmishers  would  undermine  the 
whole  program  of  veterans'  benefits. 

By  emphasizing  the  few  abuses,  they  would 
try  to  void  the  Nation's  obllgaUons  to  the 
men  and  women  whose  health  was  impaired 
in  service  to  our  country. 

Behind  the  quiet  words  and  the  didl 
legalism  is  the  intent  to  reduce  veterana' 
benefits  to  the  minimum. 

Educational,  and  on-the-Job-tralnlng  pro- 
grams for  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  have 
already  expired,  insofar  as  beginning  such 
courses  is  concerned. 

The  men  of  World  War  I  never  had  such 
opportunities. 

Now  we  mxist  concentrate  on  maintaining 
Buitable  programs  for  the  sick  and  aging 
veterans. 

This  is  no  time  to  economize  at  their 
expense. 

I  hope  that  the  American  public  will  In- 
sist on  continuing  medical  care  for  aU  de- 
aerving  veterans. 

Remember  this  fact,  there  are  3,105,000 
living  veterans  of  World  War  I,  whose  average 
age  is  62  years. 


Speech  Prepared  for  Detivery  by  Hon. 
J.  Glean  Bcall,  of  Maryland,  Before  a 
Lincoln  Day  Dinner  of  Pinellas  Coonty 
Repnblicans  in  Clearwater,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21, 1956 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  have  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  include  a  speech  pre- 
pared for  dehvery  by  Senator  J.  Olenn 
Beall,  of  Maryland,  before  a  Lincoln 
Day  dinner  of  Pinellas  County  Republi- 
cans in  Clearwater,  Pla. 

The  speech  follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln  died  91  years  too  soon. 

Unfortunately,  he  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  how  efiectlve  and  able  the  women 
of  this  great  Nation  can  be  when  they  take 
a  direct  part  in  politics. 

Bien  have  always  suspected,  of  courae,  that 
women  would  be  a  wonderful  adornment  to 
the  political  scene.  But  now  they  have 
found  that  you  women  are  much  more  than 
that.  Tou  women  have  shown  without  ques- 
tion that  your  active  participation  in  poll- 
tica  la  essential  to  good  government.  And 
we  men  need  you. 

We  need  you  aa  loyal  and  understanding 
wivea,  and  that  is  especially  true  on  those 
many  occasions  when  dinner  gets  cold  whUe 
we  are  out  politicking. 

We  need  some  of  you  as  candidates,  for  a 
government  without  a  direct  voice  from 
women  can  get  to  be  like  a  symphony  or- 
chestra without  a  violin  section. 

And  i&nally,  we  need  mUllons  of  you  as  vol- 
unteer workers,  for  there  la  always  that  very 
practical  matter  of  winning  electiona. 


Aa  you  probably  realize,  there  Is  one  ma- 
jor, and  all-important  point  which  we  have 
In  oxir  favor  In  this  btisinesa  of  winning 
elections. 

We  have  popular  opinion  on  our  side. 

I  realize  the  limitations  of  statlaUcs.  but 
I'd  like  to  quote  some  fairly  overwhelming 
figures  which,  I  think,  show  Just  how  strong 
we  really  are. 

These  results ,  were  announced  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  (which 
la  better  known  a^  the  Gallup  Poll)  several 
months  ago. 

First  of  all.  citizens  of  this  cotmtry  were 
.  asked  point  blank :  "Do  you  approve  or  dis- 
approve Of  the  way  Elsenhower  is  handling 
his  Job  as  President?" 

A  tremendous  73  percent  of  the  people  said 
"Approve." 

Only  14  percent  said  that  they  disapprove. 

The  other  13  percent  Indicated  they  had 
no  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  a  breakdown  of 
those  figures  In  regard  to  the  South. 

When  the  poll  takers  reported  their  find- 
ings on  a  regional  basis  we  found  that  in 
the  South.  68  percent  of  the  people  said 
they  approve  of  the  way  Mr.  Elsenhower  U 
doing  his  work; 

A  mere  18  percent  disapproved,  and  14 
percent  said  they  had  no  opinion. 

Here's  another  point  which  I  found  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

The  question  this  time  was:  "If  the  Pres- 
ident's doctors  say  It  is  all  right,  and  if  he 
decides  he  wants  to  run  In  1956,  wotild  you 
vote  for  him?" 

The  answers  were:  56  percent,  "Yes;"  31 
percent,  "No;"  and  13  percent  undecided. 

Comparing  that  survey  with  another  one 
which  was  taken  prior  to  the  President's 
attack,  the  Gallup  men  discovered  that 
the  drop  In  the  ranks  of  those  who  said  they 
would  cast  their  ballots  for  reelection  was 
only  5  percent. 

Aa  I  said,  we  definitely  do  have  popular 
opinion  on  our  side. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  that 
1^  true. 

At  the  national  level  of  govenunent.  of- 
ficials of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
have  faced  up  to  the  grave  issues  and  the 
problems  of  these  years  with  faith  and  with 
courage — and  success  haa  attended  our 
labors. 

We  can  also  point  with  equal  pride  to  many 
men  and  women  of  the  adminlEtratlon  who 
serve  the  public  in  official  capacities  in 
various  localities  of  our  Nation. 

Since  the  glorious  "jlrth  of  this  Nation, 
many  fine  men  of  outstanding  character, 
unxisual  wisdom  and  unquestioned  devotion 
to  the  great  principles  of  our  heritage,  have 
served  in  the  highest  office  that  our  free 
people  can  bestow,  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

But  until  the  present  time  two  have 
towered  above  the  others  on  heights  rarely 
reached  by  others  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  world. 

George  Washington  strode  with  giant  steps 
to  the  stage  of  great  events  in  the  crisis  of 
the  colonial  rebellion  against  the  tyranny 
of  a  distant  monarch. 

With  ragged  voliuiteers  from  the  13  colo- 
nies he  welded  together  an  Army  which 
helped  forge  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

The  other  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  whoaa 
memory  we  honor  this  weekend. 

Although  many  persons  were  in  honest 
disagreement  with  the  policies  of  Lincoln, 
they  never  had  the  slightest  thought  that  hla 
actiona  were  ever  marred  by  cowardice  or 
greed  or  pettiness. 

Now.  at  last,  another  man  has  attained 
the  stature  of  those  other  forthright  Amer- 
icana. 

Aa  history  brings  these  troubled  and  dan- 
gerous times  into  the  perspective  of  the 
whole,  literate  people  in  aU  of  the  civilized 
world  will  associate  with  Washington  and 
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UDcoIa.  M  r«prea«ntattTW  of  an  tb*  ttme- 
of  Amertok.  Xbm  name  of  tbclr 
•vtnOT.  ilM  lne\imlMiit  toadar 
of  tbe  people,  the  President  of  Xbm  United 
State*.  Dvlgbt  David  Baaiibover. 

Tea,  Dwlclit  Blaenhoirer,  bom  to  oar  mag- 
Blfleant  tradltlona  of  fieedum  and  buman 
dlgBltr.  tralnad  ta  krve  and  respect  for  God 
and  for  hla  fellow  men,  and  tested  in  the  ter- 
rible tnala  of  maaatve  war,  was  drawn  to  the 
full  betfht  of  Ms  great  stattire,  like  Wash- 
iBgtoB  and  LtneolB.  la  time  of  erUte— crisis 
for  this  Nation  and  for  the  world. 

Be  came  to  the  Presidency  In  the  midst  of 
•  stalemate  In  a  cruel  and  costly  war,  a  stale- 
aaat*  which  his  opponents  said  could  not  be 
broken — a  war  which  they  said  could  not  be 
aaded. 

Be  mored  with  dispatch. 

Bs  acted  with  decision. 

Ha  brought  into  play  the  skills  of  the  great 
■oldler  that  he  Is,  and  the  Intellect  of  the 
great  statesman  that  he  la. 

The  stalemate  was  ended  at  the  confer- 
•nee  table. 

Hm  shouting,  suffertag.  and  slaughter  were 
■tmt|»ed  tn  the  hOIs  and  across  the  plains  of 


Dwlght  Elsenhower  moved  Into  the  White 
Boos*  while  the  tyrants,  the  would-be  con- 
querors of  the  world,  were  rattling  their 
sabers  with  new  vigor,  when  the  Initiative 
was  all  on  their  side,  when  confidence  was 
lacking  among  our  allies  and  those  who 
iftiould  be  our  allies  tn  the  event  of  war. 

Utider  the  wtse  leadership  of  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, our  Nation  has  taken  the  initiative. 
Bot  the  boastful,  blustering  initiative  of  war- 
1.  not  the  threatening  Initiative  of 
who  would  snrlch  themselves  through 
tb*  conquest  of  the  lands  and  goods  of 
otbers,  but  the  calm,  courageous,  directional 
iBlttetlve  of  enlightened,  civillaed  people  who 
■■«  as  proud  In  their  pursuit  of  a  perma- 
nent peace  as  they  were  covirageous  In  con- 


Our  policies  and  our  purposes  have  bean 
gtated  dearly  by  President  Elsenhower. 
■  The  mist  of  doubt  has  been  removed. 

Tha  confidence  of  allies  has  been  strength- 
ened, and  the  pdwer  of  our  defenses  and  of 
tm  weapons  of  offense,  tf  necessary,  has 
grvMvn  In  mighty  steps. 

Our  Internal  economy  never  waa  basically 
better. 

Thm  calm  that  has  replaced  near-hysteria 
within  the  Government  has  been  tranamltted 
to  the  people. 

The  fear  that  seemed  normal  prior  to  the 
Blaanhower  administration  has  disappeared. 

Tba  economic  recession  which  n>en  of 
UtUa  faith  had  called  Inevitable  never  de- 
valopad. 

Make  no  mlatake  •  •  •  th*  trouhlea  and 
tbe  dangers  ot  the  world  have  not  yet  been 
brought  to  an  end. 

They  never  oould  have  been  brought  to  an 
end  under  the  directionless  course  we  have 
known  la  the  recent  past. 

They  can.  and  I  am  confident  will,  be 
broucht  to  an  end  with  the  leadership  of 
Dwlght  Elsenhower. 

"To  protect  oiu  nations  and  our  people 
from  the  catastrophe  of  nuclear  holocaust." 
aald  this  great  President  of  ouxs.  "free  na- 
tions must  maintain  countervailing  military 
power  to  persuade  the  Communists  of  the 
futility  of  seeking  to  advance  their  ends 
through  aggression. 

"If  Communist  rulers  understand  that 
never  shall  we  btry  peace  at  the  expense  of 
honor  or  faith,  they  win  be  powerftilly  de- 
terred.- 

Tes:  these  are  tbe  words  of  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, and  the  Comnnznlsts  bava  bean 
powerfully  deterred. 

But  the  grand  results — tbe  final  victory  of 
peace — cannot  be  accomplished  overnight,  or 
even  tn  the  short  period  of  4  years. 

We  have  found  In  Dwlght  Elaenhower.  I 
believe  with  all  my  baart,  tb*  master  at  the 
crlala  In  the  world. 


W*  must,  ta  tbe  naow  of  bnmanlty.  In  the 
eauaa  at  dmemaey,  fcr  tb*  generations  of  today 
and  for  the  sak*  of  tb*  generations  to  come 
keep  Dwlgfat  David  Etomhower  In  his  great 
Job  through  a  second  term  if  he  ctwoses  to 
run. 

I  eaa  understand  his  yearning  for  tbe  quiet 
of  his  home  In  Gettysburg. 

I  can  sympathlae  with  htm.  too. 

But  I  know  his  great  love  tor  hla  country 
.  and  for  humanity. 

I  know  of  his  great  faith  tn  God  and  of  his 
conviction  that  the  search  for  a  j\ut  and 
lasting  peace  Is  far  from  hopelesa. 

I  feel  that  If  he  Is  convinced  that  he  Is 
needed,  he  will  yield  to  the  wlahes  of  the 
people. 

If  the  prayers  of  the  peo|rfe  are  answered, 
and  Dwlght  Elsenhower  heeds  their  rising 
call  for  him  to  continue  hla  great  crusade  for 
peace  and  justice,  he  cannot  be  defeated. 

Let  the  disciples  of  doubt  raise  their  cries 
of  fear  and  confusion. 

When  the  chips  are  down  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  citizens  Is  exercised  again  at  the 
voting  machines  and  ballot  tMxcs  across  the 
land,  tbe  decision  again  will  be,  more  over- 
whelming than  before,  that  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower contlniw  aa  Prealdent  of  the  United 
States. 

It  could  not  t>e  otherwise,  because  no  other 
man  since  Washington  and  Lincoln  has 
earned  so  well  and  kept  so  completely  the 
confidence  and  faith  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

I've  been  dwelling  at  length  on  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 

Now  let's  consider  the  administration  in 
general. 

It  has  gained  its  strength,  not  only  from 
the  regular  membeis  of  the  OOP.  but  also 
from  the  many  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  become  disgusted  with  Trunaanlsm  and 
Its  heir,  Stevensonlsm. 

Take  my  own  Free  State  of  Maryland,  for 
Instance. 

In  Maryland,  as  In  Florida,  the  members  of 
the  President's  party  are  in  tbe  minority. 

Yet.  today,  because  of  the  profound  beliefs 
of  the  people  of  Maryland  In  Individual  lib- 
erty and  the  prlndplca  of  tbe  Elsenhower 
administration.  Maryland  has  a  Republican 
Governor,  Theodore  R.  McKeldln.  who  had 
the  honor  of  placing  President  Eisenhower's 
name  in  nomination  at  our  national  conven- 
tion In  1932. 

Maryland  Is  also  represented  by  two  Re- 
publican Senators  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  one,  together  with  Senator  John  Mab- 

aHALl.  BTTTLKa. 

In  addition,  Maryland  Is  represented  by 
S  COP  Representatives  out  of  7  lor  th*  State. 

How  is  thU  poeslble? 

Because  the  people  of  Maryland  have  voted 
their  convictions  that  tbey  are  better  rep- 
resented by  the  ideals  and  principles  of  this 
administration. 

These  convictions  were  not  lightly  arrived 
at.  Juct  as  they  wer*  not  In  the  case  of  the 
voters  of  Florida. 

But  knowing  that  when  the  phlloaopfalea  of 
the  two  partlea  are  brought  home  to  the 
people  they  will  vote  for  truly  liberal  govern- 
ment. I  look  forward  to  even  greater  gains 
In  Florida  this  fall. 

Tou  have  already  gained  national  recog- 
nition by  electing  such  a  worthy  Representa- 
tive aa  Bnx  CaAMxa.  and  now  you  will  be  ex- 
pected to  live  up  to  the  great  promise  you 
have  shown. 

I've  done  quite  a  bit  of  talking  about  Bnx 
CsAMKs  Since  I  arrived  In  your  State,  and  I'm 
going  to  keep  It  up. 

In  the  first  place.  Bnx  CkAicxa  has  th*  big- 
wigs of  the  opposition  plenty  worried. 

Personally,  I  dont  blame  them. 

I'm  Just  very  glad  that  he's  on  our  side. 

On  Capitol  Hin.  Bnx  Cbamxx  has  made  a 
reputation  for  fighting  for  what  he  wants. 

Furthermore,  he  gets  what  he  wants — and 
that  Is  a  real  trick. 

Just  look  at  the  $11  mmioa  harbor  project 
be  got  for  the  Tampa  area,  and  the  appropria- 


tion* b*  ba*  gotten  for  your  poet  ofltoe*. 
spong*  buUtstry,  fiab  buatiMss  and  otbar 
actlvltlaa. 

It  lant  aaay  gstttnc  tblags  Uk*  tbat  In 
Wasblngtoo — I  know. 

I  was  in  the  House  at  RspraasntatU**  tor 
10  years  myself,  but  pvhapa  I  oould  still 
take  lessons  from  Bnx  CaAMxa. 

If  anybody  ever  wants  to  know  about  a 
two-party  system  in  the  South.  Just  point  to 
BUI. 

Florida  can  be  proud  of  bim,  a*  w*  all  ar*. 

One  of  Bill's  biggeat  Jobs  aa  part  of  tb* 
Elsenhower  administration  is  to  give  the 
exalted  Stat**  a  liberal  repreaentative  gov- 
artunent. 

Liberalism  Is  a  word  tbat  la  being  lightly 
tossed  around  these  daya. 

Tbe  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  Party  and  ita  sup- 
porters have  claimed  to  be  llberala. 

But  what  la  the  true  meaning  of  liberaliam? 

Does  it  mean  excessive  taxation,  a  flagrant 
apendlng  of  the  resources  of  the  American 
people  for  brazen  political  purposes — the 
placing  of  more  and  more  controls  and  re- 
strictions on  tbe  lives  and  economy  of  the 
Nation? 

If  that  Is  true  liberalism,  then  tbe  New 
Deal-Fair  Deal  Party  has  been  liberal. 

But  that  Is  not  true  liberalism.  It  U  liber- 
ality, liberality  with  the  American  people's 
money,  freedom.  Initiative,  and  heritage. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  doea  not 
confuse  liberalism  with  liberality. 

Our  true  liberalism  has  respect  tor  tradi- 
tion, and  it  has  vision  of  the  progress  in  the 
future. 

Our  liberalism  Is  based  on  the  principle  of 
Individual  freedom  and  liberty  which  permits 
each  man  and  woman  to  be  the  maker  of  his 
or  her  own  destiny. 

It  is  a  llberaUsm  which  stands  by  to  aid  in 
times  of  distress  but  exacts  no  tribute  in  the 
form  of  control  over  the  people's  economy  or 
pocketbooks. 

President  Elsenhower  himself  haa  said, 
"This  administration  Is  committed  to  a  pro- 
gram of  progressive  moderation,  liberal  in  its 
human  concerns,  conservative  in  its  economic 
propoaals.  constructively  dynamic  and  opti- 
mistic in  Its  appraisal  of  the  futtire. 

"This  program.  I  firmly  believe,  merits  the 
endorsement  and  support  of  thinking,  confi- 
dent, forward-looking  Americana. 

"For  our  national  economy,  we  seek  a  de- 
pendable stability  In  our  present  assets,  a  vig- 
orous expansion  In  our  future  growth. 

"These  can  be  best  achieved,  we  believe,  by 
giving  the  prlvaU  citizen  the  greatest  possi- 
ble opportunity — consistent  with  the  rlghU 
of  others — to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  economy  and  to  share  In  its  abun- 
dance." 

Since  this  present  administration  has  been 
in  power,  we  have  made  the  following  key 
policy  changes: 

I.  In  place  of  a  stalemate  war  In  Korea — a 
true*. 

a.  In  plac*  of  reaction  in  foreign  affairs — 
action. 

3.  In  plac*  of  peak  target  dates  In  de- 
fense—the long  pull. 

4.  In  place  of  softness  toward  commu- 
nism— firmness. 

6.  In  place  of  planned  deficits  in  flnanca— 
a  balanced  budget. 

8  In  plac*  of  increases  In  taxation — re- 
ductions. 

7.  In  place  ot  a  sluinklng  buying  power  of 
the  dollar — sUblllty. 

8.  In  place  of  unchangeablllty  In  agrietU- 
ture — flexlblUty  and  adaptability. 

0.  In  place  of  misguided  favorltiam  in  la- 
bor— fairness. 

10.  In  place  of  antagonism  to  bnslnc*s 
encotiragement. 

II.  In  place  of  Government  p»t«>m«iif»w 
In  natxiral  resources — partnership. 

la.  In  place  of  promises  on  housing — b*^ 
t*r  housing. 

IS.  In  plac*  of  wardships  In  loclal  secu- 
rity—a ctishlon  against  shock. 


14.  In  place  of  socialising  medicine — Im- 
provlfig  private  care. 

15.  In  place  of  corruption — Integrity. 

16.  In  place  of  monopoly  in  atomic  devel- 
opment— sharing. 

Today  there  are  more  than  65  million  per> 
sons  at  work  at  the  highest  wages  in  history. 

Construction  has  set  a  record  at  $42  billion 
in  1955. 

American  businessmen  sold  $14  billion 
worth  of  goods  abroad. 

Inflation  has  been  halted. 

Government  spending  has  been  reduced, 
taxes  cut.  and  we  are  approaching  a  balanced 
budget. 

T^ese  accomplishments  are  but  a  prelude 
of  those  to  come  in  the  dynamic  program 
which  the  Elsenhower  administration  has 
presented  to  the  American  people. 

Confident  of  the  Integrity,  the  honesty, 
and  the  belief  in  the  American  people  and 
constitutional  government,  which  this  ad- 
ministration represents,  the  Nation  can  go 
forward  to  even  greater  heights  in  the  future. 

For  tbe  first  time  after  two  decades  of 
New  Deal-Fair  Deal  administrations,  tbe 
American  people  now  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment back  in  their  own  hands — a  Gov- 
ernment which  represents  them — not  a  Gov- 
ernment of  a  chosen  few  who  would  direct 
and  regiment  this  American  Nation. 

Don't  forget  how  long  it  has  been  that  the 
South  has  had  to  fight  against  becoming 
stagnant  under  one-party  rule. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  young 
wife  who  nagged  her  husband  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  she  asked. 

"Monday  you  liked  baloney. 

"Tuesday  you  liked  baloney. 

"Wednesday  you  liked  baloney. 

"Now,  Thursday,  ail  of  a  sudden,  you  dont 
like  baloney." 

Well,  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  South  is 
fed  up  with  baloney,  too. 

I'm  sure  you  will  keep  doing  something 
about  it. 

Thank  you. 


GoTemment  Bodies  and  Organixations 
Offically  Opposed  to  Upper  Colorado 
Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

.  OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21. 1956 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
aubmitting  the  foIlo\i'ing  list  of  govern- 
mental bodies  and  organizations  which 
officially  have  recorded  their  opposition 
to  the  proposed  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  proposal.  It  undoubtedly  Is  an 
incomplete  list,  but  even  as  such,  the  im- 
posing number  of  important  groyps  in- 
cluded should  give  serious  pause  to  any- 
one inclined  to  favor  the  project: 

1.  Engineers   Joint   Council. 

a.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

3.  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers. 

4.  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

6.  The  American  Water  Works  Association. 

6.  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers. 

7.  The  Society  of  Naval  ArchltecU  and 
Mw-lne  Engineers. 

8.  American  Society  for  Engineering  Edu- 
cation. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engl- 
neers. 


10.  Brotherhood   of   Locomotive   Firemen 
and  Engineers. 

11.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

12.  Order    of    RaUway    Conductors    and 
Brakemen. 

13.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

14.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks. 

15.  Brotherhood    of    Railway    Carmen    of 
America. 

16.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees. 

17.  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 

18.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America. 

19.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation. 

20.  Railway  Employees  Department,  AFL. 

21.  American  Public  Power  Association. 

22.  Colorado  River  Board  of  California. 

23.  imperial  Irrigation  District. 

24.  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
ern California. 

25.  Los  Angeles  City  Council. 

26.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles. 

27.  Anaheim  City  Council. 

28.  Anaheim  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

29.  Calexico   City   Council. 

30.  Calexico  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

31.  El   Centro  City   Council. 

32.  El  Centro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

33.  Holtville  City  CouncU. 

34.  Holtville  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as.  Imperial  City  Council. 

36.  Imperial  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

37.  Imp>erial  County  Farmer  Bureau. 

38.  American  Legion,  District  22,  San  Diego 
and   Imperial   Counties. 

39.  Burbank  City  Council. 

40.  Los  Angeles  .Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion. 

41.  Chula  Vista  City  Council. 

42.  Chula  Vista  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

43.  Otay  Municipal  Water  District. 

44.  San  Tsidro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

45.  Property  Owners  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

46.  California  State  Grange. 

47.  Glendale   City   CounclL 

48.  Hemet  City  Council. 

49.  Hemet  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

50.  Los  Angeles  City  Council. 

51.  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

62.  Los  Angeles  Central  Labor  Council. 

53.  Orange  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

54.  Pasadena  Board  of  Directors. 

55.  Riverside  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

56.  Santa  Ana  City  CouncU. 

57.  San  Diego  County  Board  of  Suptervisors. 

58.  San  Diego  City  Council. 

59.  San  Diego  County  Water  Authority. 

60.  Rainbow  Municipal  Water  District,  San 
Diego  County. 

61.  San  Bernardino  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors. 

62.  San  Marino  City  Council. 

63.  Agricultural  Council  of  California. 

64.  Calavo  Growers  of  California.  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

65.  Calcot,  Ltd.,  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

66.  California  Almond  Growers  Exchange. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

67.  California  Aepcuragus  Growers  Associa- 
tion. Stockton,  Calif. 

68.  California  Beet  Growers  Association, 
Ltd..  Stockton.  Calif. 

69.  California  Canning  Peach  Association. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

70.  California  Cattle  Feeder's  Association, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

71.  California  Cattlemen's  Association.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

72.  California  Date  Growers  Association. 
Indio.  Calif. 

73.  California  Fig  Institute.  Fresno.  Calif. 

74.  California  FTult  Exchange,  Sacramento. 
Calif. 

76.  California  Lima  Bean  Growers  Associa- 
tion. Oxnard.  Calif. 

76.  California  Planting  Cotton  Seed  Dla- 
tributors.  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 


77.  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers 
Association.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

78.  California  Turkey  Growers  Association. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

79.  California   Vegetable   Growers.   Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

80.  California  Wool  Growers  Association, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

81.  Central  California  Berry  Growers  Asso- 
ciation. San  Jose.  Calif. 

82.  Challenge  Cream  &  Butter  Association. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

83.  Consolidated  Milk  Producers  for  San 
Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

84.  Farmers    Cooperative    Exchange,    Inc., 
Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 

85.  Farmers'    Rice    Growers    Cooperative. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

86.  Fontana  Producers  Egg  and  Supply  Co., 
Fontana,  Calif. 

87.  Hayward   Poultry   Producers   Associa- 
tion. Hayward.  Calif. 

88.  Imperial   Grain  Growers,   Inc.,   Braw- 
ley.  Calif. 

89.  Imperial  tSrain  Growers.  Inc.,  Brawley. 
Calif.  ' 

90.  Milk  Producers  Association  of  Central 
California,  Modesto.  Calif. 

91.  Poultrymens   Cooperative   Association 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

92.  Poultry  Producers  of  Central  Califor- 
nia, San  Francisco,  Calif. 

93.  Qualltee   Dairy   Products   Association. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

94.  Ranchers  Cotton  Oil,  Fresno.  Calif. 

95.  Rice  Growers  Association  of  California. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

96.  San  Diego  Cooperative  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. San  Diego,  Calif. 

9^^  San  Joaquin  Valley  Poultry  Producers 
Association,  Fresno,  Calif. 

98.  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union.  8e- 
baetopol,  Calif. 

99.  Sunkist    Growers,    Inc..    Los    Angeles. 
Calif.  ^         ^ 

100.  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  of  Califor- 
nia. Fresno.  Calif. 

101.  Tri-Valley  Packing  Association.   San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

102.  Turlock    CooperaUve    Growers,    Mo- 
desto, Calif. 

103.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  Dis- 
trict. 

104.  California   State   Chamber   of   Com- 
merce. 

105.  Brawley  City  Council. 

106.  Brawley  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

107.  City  of  Callpatrla. 

108.  Callpatrla  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

109.  City  of  Beverly  Hills. 

110.  Westmorland  City  CounclL 

111.  San  Jacinto  City  CounclL 

112.  Torrance  City  Council, 
lis.  Costa  Mesa  City  Council. 

114.  Laguna  Beach  City  Council. 

115.  City  of  Chlno. 

116.  City  of  Compton. 

117.  Newport  Beach  City  Council. 

118.  County    Supervisors    Association    of 
California. 

119.  City  of  Fontana. 

120.  City  of  Pullerton. 

121.  City  of  Long  Beach. 

122.  City  of  Ontario. 

123.  Ferris  City  Council. 

124.  City  of  Pomona. 

125.  Santa  Monica  City  Council. 

126.  Upland  City  Council. 

127.  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

128.  Citizens  Public  Expenditures  Survey. 
Inc..  Albany.  N.  Y. 

129.  Oklahoma  Public  Expenditures  Coun- 
cil. ^ 

130.  Whlttler  City  Cou^toU. 

131.  City  of  Gardena.  Calif. 

132.  City  of  Lakewood.  Calif. 

133.  City  Cotmcil  of  the  City  of  El  Segunda, 
Calif. 

134.  Seal  Beach  City  CouncU,  California. 
136.  City  of  La  Habra,  Calif. 

136.  National  Avenue  Business  Men"*  Aa- 
sociaUon,  Chula  Vista.  Calif. 
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137.  Scotfa 
VUta.  CaUf. 

isa.  Ctty  ConncU  ai  OenxmUm,  CmXU. 

139.  Oty   CouncU   at   Ctty   ot   tteondUM^ 
Cam. 

140.  Eaoondldo  Chamber  of  CbmiDcrc*. 

141.  City  GDoaeU  of  Um  City  of  Rational 
City.  CaUf. 

14a.  Ratloaal  City  Chambar  of  Comzxxerca. 

143.  La  Ifesa  Chambar  at  Conunerea. 

144.  Ctty  OcMsacU  of  tha  City  ot  MnnhatlriTi 
Baach. 

140.  City  Ootmell  of  tha  City  of  Lynwood. 
140.  Fullerton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

147.  City  Council  of  tha  City  of  B  Cajon. 

148.  D   Cajtm   Valley   Chambar  of  Com- 

140.  Santee  Chamber  of  Commerca. 
18a  ClUlfcml*  Tasp*yan  Aaaociatlon. 
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or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

OF  wiscuNsnv 

Br  THK  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ttfesdof .  Febnuxry  21. 19Si 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
tha  outsUndinff  organizations  working 
throughout  the  globe  la  the  World  Health 
Orcanteatkm. 

When  the  history  of  this  era  is  written. 
when  the  substantial  developments  have 
been  separated  from  the  trivial  items  of 
our  times,  when  the  wheat  has  been  sep- 
arated from  the  chaff,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  World  Health  Organisation  has 
written  one  of  the  finest  chapters  of  this 
era. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
WJUiklnd.  the  human  community,  acting 
on  the  basis  of  its  collective  conscience. 
and  its  humanitarian  Instinct  for  its  fel- 
low human  beings,  has  conducted  a 
global  assault  against  mankind's  age-old 
scourges. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  further  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  this  subject, 
along  with  supplementary  material  re- 
garding the  "heroines  in  white" — the 
nurses  of  the  world — who  are  helping  to 
spearhead  this  effort.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  material  be  printed  in 

the  CONCRKSSIONAL  RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  other  material  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro.  as  follows: 

STATIMOrr    BT    SZNATOa    WSLKT 

In  the  February  195S  Issue  of  tha  World 
Raalth  Organization  Newsletter  there  ia  a 
graat  amount  of  Inspiring  Information  con- 
cerning tha  fight  by  organised  medicine  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  United  Nations  and.  In 
particular,  the  WHO.  to  Improve  mankind's 
health. 

Tha  overall  report  of  the  Issue  concerns 
WHO  activities  In  the  Western  Pactllc  reeloxi 
In  1964-66. 

There  la  an  article  concerning  the  battle 
•gainst  malaria  on  Talviran.  It  reports,  for  ex- 
ample, how  6ii  million  people  In  Taiwan's 
malarloxis  araaa  have  been  protected  by  DDT 
■praying. 

There  la  a  rerlew  of  a  new  book.  Mankind 
Agatiiat  Kinars.  by  Jaoaea  Bemmlnga.  pub- 
Uahed  by  Longmans  Qraen  h  CD..  Ltd.  Aa  Dr. 
"^^  <^iTlaholm.  former  Dlrector-Gcnaral  of 


WBOaUtaa.  nt  la  tha  flxst  ttma.  tomfbrntet. 

that  a  book  dealing  with  health  on  a  world 
aeala  haa  been  attempted  with  tha  aim  of  In- 
taraatlag  young  people." 

OontaiiUng  with  the  battle  against  illinn 
>B  tha  Wcatam  Padflc.  thera  Is  a  report,  on 
tha  afforta  for  maternal  and  child  health,  for 
aaTtrtmmantal  saniutlon.  against  communi- 
cable dlsimses.  against  tubercuioals.  yawa. 
for  educstkm  and  training. 

One  of  the  phases  which  Inevitably 
up  Is  the  matter  of  neccssarUy  expanding  the 
reaarvolr  of  nonaa  In  the  area.  Indeed,  al- 
most any  discussion  of  the  Improvement  at 
mankind's  health  brings  up  the  question  of 
Increasing  the  availability  of  the  herolxMa  la 
white,  the  tireless  woman  who  devote  years 
of  their  Uvea.  Indeed  often  their  entire  lives, 
to  tha  healing  of  men.  women,  and  children. 

aancLX  oir  iranm  at  tcacrbh  coxxbbb 

Colncldentally  enough.  I  noted  in  last 
Sunday's  New  York  Tlmaa  a  report  concern- 
ing a  veritable  international  martini  ■*  tha 
spring  session  of  the  Division  of  Nursing 
Education  of  Teachers  College.  Columbia 
University.  It  brought  out  clearly  the  con- 
tinued serious  shortage  of  nurses  through- 
out the  world,  a  shortage  which  our  own 
Government  and  our  own  private  nursing 
schools  have  been  diligently  trying  to  help 
relieve. 

The  need  la  acute.  Thus,  for  example. 
It  was  noted  that  In  our  sister  Republic  of 
Brazil,  a  great  and  promising  isnd.  thera  are 
unfortunately  fewer  than  5.000  nitfsea.  for 
the  country's  vast  and  Increasing  popula- 
tion of  80  minion.  In  our  sister  R.^publtc  of 
Haiti,  which  has  been  making  laudable  prog- 
ress In  many  fields.  It  was  reported  that 
nurses  unfortunately  still  are  so  scarce  that 
a  new  hospital,  built  by  American  philan- 
thropy, could  not  be  opened  because  it 
lacked  qtialifled  nurses  to  staff  it. 

Other  Instances  of  shortagaa.  aapedally  In 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  iinderdeveU 
oped  areas,  could  be  cited.  But  these  should 
not  prove  discouraging  ta  ua.  On  Lbe  con- 
trary, we  have  •  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
wonderful  prograaa  which  haa  been  made 
toward  relieving  the  shortages.  Thus,  the 
republics  of  Latin  America  have  become  In- 
creasingly aware  of  this  problem.  D'splte 
often  meager  financial  resources,  they  are 
exerting  ever  larger  efforU  to  meat  the 
problem,  by  attracting  their  finest  young 
womanpower  into  this  magnlflclent  profes- 
alon  and  training  them  in  modern  scientific 
ways. 

Last  wa  ourselves  In  North  America  take 
too  superior  an  atutude.  let  us  realize  that 
even  in  our  own  country,  with  lU  great 
wealth  and  resoxirces.  we  have  faced  a  short- 
aore  of  nurses.  This  situation  has  given 
deep  concern  to  our  medical  profession,  to 
Members  of  Congress,  like  the  ever  active 
CongresFihnn  Fbancxs  Boltom.  as  well  as  to 
many  laymen  throughout  the  land.  Of 
courre.  with  our  tremendously  high  Amerl- 
can  standard  of  living,  we  have  coom  to  ex- 
pect and  to  receive  the  finest  aitd  moet 
abundant  medical  and  nursing  care  in  the 
world. 

But  we  know  that  to  reikch  the  stlU  higher 
standards  whlrh  we  desire  for  ourselves,  we 
must  have  still  mere  nursing  ■«<HrtntT.  mora 
modern  facilities  for  thera.  higher  enroll- 
menU.  mors  financial  asaistance  and  more 
Inducements  to  our  women  to  enter  and 
remain  in  this  astaemed  career,  particularly 
specialized  phases  of  it.  wtoere  shortages  are 
eapedally  severe,  aa  In  the  instance  of  pey- 
chlatrlc  nursing. 

Of  course,  by  comparison,  tha  Shortage 
el£ewhere  In  the  world  Is  Infinitely  more 
serious,  because  there,  tbe  fight  ta  to  reach 
not  top  standards  but  the  moat  minimal 
health  standards  with  at  least  a  miii««i^| 
auooktoar  of  qualified  nursaa. 

And  so.  I  wish  the  best  of  good  hick  to  the 
World  Health  OrgaiUzatian  ^nd  to  all  the 


ladlvldvals  and  groopa  aaaodatad  with  It. 
Including  of  course  UMXCKF.  In  the  fight  to 
maka  availabla  tha  Maaaing  of  nursing  and 
■aadloal  caia  to  Ul  paoptaa  throughout  tha 
world. 


Fifty-one  nurses  from  JO  different  coun- 
tries and  territories  of  the  western  Pacific 
attended  the  second  nursing  education  semi- 
nar of  WHO  held  in  Suva.  FIJI  Islands.  They 
had  come  to  study  and  discuss  the  many 
in-oblema  connected  with  the  training  and 
education  of  nurses  for  whoae  services  there 
exists  stUl  a  desperate  need  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

For  instance.  It  has  been  estlmatad  that 
while  In  New  Zealand  there  Is  1  profea- 
aionally  trained  nxirse  to  400  of  tha  popula- 
tion and  In  Japan  4  to  530.  the  figure  for  the 
Philippines  U  1  to  8,400.  while  for  India  It 
ta  1  to  55.000. 

Commenting  on  the  seminar.  Mlaa  Alice 
Reld.  regional  nursing  advlaer  to  the  WHO 
Western  Pacific  Regional  Ofllce  wrttea: 

"Living  and  working  together  In  eloae 
proximity  and  sharing  opportunltlea  for 
leisure  time  enjoyment  made  It  poaalble  for 
nurses  from  many  different  countries  to  come 
to  know  one  another  really  well,  to  realise 
that  people  In  any  coimtry  are  very  much 
alike  and  that  the  nurses  everywhere  have 
similar  Joba  to  do  and  similar  problems  to 
resolve. 

"The  task  of  problem  solving  went  on.  not 
only  In  organised  study  groupa,  but  In  Infor- 
mal and  earnest  groups  of  people  sitting 
on  mats,  on  bedroom  floors,  or  giathered  In 
comers  of  the  recreation  room. 

"In  the  beginning,  dtffereneea  In  termi- 
nology and  methods  were  a  source  of  Irrl- 
Utlon:  tater  they  became  a  subject  of  good- 
natured  banter  and  finally,  with  the  develop- 
ment or  greater  understanding,  were  replaced 
by  feelings  of  real  respect  and  a  daaire  to 
learn  from  one  another. 

"A  Filipino  nurse  wrote  In  her  report. 
"Truly,  there  Is  much  to  learn  from  the 
British  systaaa  of  nursing.'  and  at  least  two 
British  nursea  expressed  their  IntenUon  of 
studylag  In  the  United  a'wates.** 

During  the  seminar  the  real  problems  faced 
In  carrying  on  tha  training  of  nursea  and 
staffing  of  medical  and  health  services  wjre 
brought  out  of  the  experience  of  the  partici- 
pants. Groupa  then  took  up  specific  areas 
to  study  and  to  plan  for  ways  to  develop 
methods  of  solving  these  problenu. 

Group  1  worked  together  on  tha  training 
of  the  community  nurse,  including  her  serv- 
ices to  the  public  as  a  health  worker  and 
midwife. 

Group  a  worked  on  the  problama  of  carry- 
ing on  general  public  health  education.  In- 
fant welfare,  and  teaching  better  ways  of 
nutrition  by  using  local  matsrlala  and  tocal 
foods. 

Group  3  had  the  large  field  of  tha  baale- 
nurslng  curriculum  and  set  up  g  smaller 
groups  to  study  clinical  teaching,  the  need 
of  helping  to  prepare  nivses  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  the  teaching  of  public  health 
throughout  the  student  nuraea  learning  es- 
partanoa. 

Group  4  studied  problema  of  poatgraduata 
nursing  educaUon  and  gave  particxUar  atten- 
tion to  programs  for  international  students. 

The  notaa  on  this  page,  contributed  by 
some  of  those  attending  the  seminar,  give  a 
picture  of  nursing  life  aiid  conditions  in  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  western  Pacific  region. 

<By  Mra.  Fellcldad  D.  Begado.  principal. 
School  of  Nursing.  North  Oeoaral  UoepltaL 
ManUa.  P.  I.)  ^ 

•fbm  PhlUpplnaa  has  an  area  of  114.000 
square  miles  with  a  poputation  of  about  Sa 
million.  A  study  of  nursing  raaoureea  dona 
by  Filipino  Nurses'  AasoclaUon,  DepartmaoS 
Of  Besith.  and  other  agenclea.  ravcalad  that 
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there  are  8.857  people  able  to  do  nursing,  but 
bow  many  are  actually  In  practice  we  do  not 
knuw.  for  there  ta  as  yet  no  affective  systam 
of  registration. 

Every  province  has  graduate  nurses,  but 
many  provinces  do  not  have  enough  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  people. 

Nursing  Is  actually  rendered  in  hoepltals. 
health  departments,  and  homes  by  the  grad- 
uate nurses,  licensed  mldwlves.  and  attend- 
ants, with  little  dtatlnctlon  between  them. 

There  Is  s  marked  difference  in  preparation 
of  these  workers.  Some  have  no  training, 
some  hsve  several  years  of  nxirslng  education, 
yet  all  these  persons  give  general  bedside 
nursing  care. 

One  of  the  serloiu  problems  facing  nurs- 
ing education  in  the  Phllippinaa  ta  the  In- 
creasing numt>er  of  students  who  finished 
1  year  liberal  arts  courses  (being  a  re- 
quirement (or  entrance  to  a  school  or  college 
of  nursing)  who  seek  accommodation  in 
schools  and  colleges  of  nursing  that  have 
no  room  for  them. 

Because  of  lack  of  faculty,  clinical  and 
physical  facilities,  many  hundreds  of  young 
girls  cannot  be  accommodated  even  after 
spending  money  and   time  in  college. 

In  this  seminar  we  have  exchanged  Ideas 
and  operUnces  and  our  minds  have  been 
opened  to  various  possible  solutions  of  our 
nursing   problenu. 

(By  Mrs.  Laura  Yergan.  nursing  education 
consultant  (or  Vietnam.  U.  S.  International 
Cooperation  Admlntatratlon) 

My  Job,  as  one  of  the  American  nursing 
education  consultants  for  Vietnam,  ta  car- 
ried out  In  Saigon  at  the  main  branch  of  the 
National  School  of  Nursing. 

Before  the  dlvtalon  of  Vietnam  my  work 
was  chiefly  at  Hanoi,  where  the  North  Viet- 
nam branch  of  the  school  was  situated. 
After  July  1953.  however,  all  American  tech- 
nical assistance  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
that  area. 

When  I  left  North  Vietnam  some  of  the 
nursing  students  also  evacuated  to  South 
Vietnam  and  continued  their  sttidles  at  the 
Saigon  School,  ao  we  had  the  consolation 
that  all  of  our  previous  work  was  not  en- 
tirely lost. 

In  Saigon  the  niuving  education  con- 
sultants all  have  Vietnamese  counterparts 
who  are  being  trained  to  take  over  the  teach- 
ing positions  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified. 

Since  there  are  no  schoota  In  Vtatnam 
for  unlverslty-level  study  to  prepare  nurses 
for  positions  as  educators  and  admlnlstra- 
tors.  the  United  States  Operations  Mission  to 
Vietnam,  for  whom  we  work,  gives  scholar- 
ships to  VietnauMae  nurses  of  outstanding 
ability  for  training  outside  Vietnam,  usually 
In  America. 

One  such  nurse  has  Just  completed  her 
studies  at  Syracuse  University  in  New  York 
and  ta  returning  as  nursing  director  of  the 
National  School  of  Nursing.  In  1968  vre 
hope  to  send  3  or  4  nxore  nurses  who  are 
now  teaching  under  my  supanrtalon  for  ad- 
vanced study  abroad. 

It  ta  my  belief  that  the  standards  of 
nursing  education,  professional  nuralng  and 
health  service  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  wlU 
eventuaUy  achieve  a  level  of  which  any 
country  might  weU   be  proud. 

(By  Miss  Doris  OowslU,  acting  matron. 

General  Hoapltal,  Singapore) 
Singapore  ta  a  rapidly  expanding  colony 
heading  toward  self-government.  Expah- 
■lon  In  the  medical  services  program  ta 
taking  place  to  meet  the  ever-lncresistng  de- 
mands of  the  population  of  Singapore.  whlc3i 
now  has  1,166,000  people  over  an  area  of  117 
■quare  mllea. 

To  aerva  this  populatkm  thers  Is  only 

I  general  hoapltal  of  000  bads.    Tliara  Is  a 

mataralty  hoapltal  of  340  beds,  wttb  an  asw- 

^^  of  60  births  a  day,  and  there  are  alM> 
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tubareulOBls,  mental,  leprosy.  InXeetlous  dta- 
aaaaa,  and  ehUdrenls  hospttals. 

As  regards  nurse  training,  wa  have  404 
student  nurses,  of  whom  43  are  men.  110 
student  assistant  nursss.  and  73  student 
mldwlves. 

Tha  10-year  medical  plan  whidi  was  de- 
Tlaed  In  1060  haa  gone  ahead  with  great 
success.  Thta  year  haa  aeen  the  opening  of 
a  surgical  block  constating  of  10  theaters  and 
60  postoperative  beds.  Also  nearing  comple- 
tion ta  a  pedtatrlc  unit  of  200  cots. 

Tba  next  stage  of  the  building  program 
Includes  the  building  of  a  new  1.000-bed 
general  hoapiUl.  district  hospitata.  health 
clinics,  accommodation  for  staff,  and  a  nurs- 
ing school. 

(By  Miss  M.  H.  Pa  ton,  principal.  Central 
Nursing  School,  Tamavua.  Suva,  Fiji) 

There  are  two  nursing  schools  in  FIJI.  I  st 
Tamavua  and  1  at  Lautoka.  At  the  end  of 
the  preliminary  period  of  a  month's  training 
time,  8  nurses  are  sent  to  Labasa  Hospital 
from  the  Central  Nursing  School  for  1  year. 

I  am  stationed  at  the  Central  Nursing 
School.  Tamavua.  but  my  duties  include 
supervision  o(  the  Lautoka  School  and  regu- 
lar visits  to  Labasa  Hospital.,  at  which  places 
discussions  on  education  and  student  super- 
Ttalon  take  place. 

At  present  there  are  207  student  nurses  In 
the  schoota,  both  Fljian'and  Indian,  and  a 
comprehensive  curriculum  Is  presented. 

At  the  com'^Ietion  of  3  years  and  3  months 
training  students  sit  for  the  qualifying  ex- 
amination under  the  Nurses'  and  Midwivee' 
Board  of  Fiji. 

After  regtatration,  an  endeavor  ta  made  to 
keep  qualified  nurses  in  the  hospitata  for 
1  year's  posthaste  experience  before  being 
transferred  as  district  health  nurses,  or  to 
staff  rural  hospitata. 

At  regular  IntervaU  I  visit  schoota  in  the 
Suva  area  to  aid  recruitment,  also  In  the 
Lautoka  area,  where  I  am  asstated  by  the 
Lautoka  tutor  stater. 

(By   John    Waterer,   WHO    nurse    educator, 
Penang,  Malaya) 

I  am  a  male  nurse,  a  nurse-educator  In 
the  ranks  of  the  nurses  of  the  World  Health 
Organization.  I  trained  In  Xngland  Just  be- 
fore the  last  war.  I  served  In  the  war  in  the 
ranks,  and  as  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps. 

After  the  war,  I  attended  the  University  of 
Manchester  and  obtained  a  diploma  qualify- 
ing me  as  a  nurse  tutor.  After  a  period  of 
aervlee  In  that  capfwlty  In  LoiMlon,  I  entered 
the  servloe  of  the  World  Health  Organisation 
as  their  first  male  nurse-educator. 

The  program  In  which  I  am  working  ta 
In  Penang.  Malaya.  At  the  end  of  hostilities 
the  Government  of  Malaya  established 
schools  of  nursing  and  young  Malayan  men 
and  women  are  admitted  for  a  period  of  3 
years  and  4  months  nurse  training. 

Theae  young  Malayans  are  anxious  to  serve 
their  people  In  the  true  spirit  of  service. 

Today  the  Malayan  hoapltal  and  health 
services  are  expanding  with  the  ever-lnereas- 
Ing  ntunber  of  available  trained  workers. 
The  World  Health  Organisation  has  been  as- 
s*T*1"g  In  thta  education  program  since  1060. 

At  the  moment,  In  Penang,  we  have  a  team 
leader  who  q>aclallaes  in  postgraduate  train- 
ing and  comes  from  Canada,  an  ediicator 
specialising  In  Public  Health  nursing  who 
oomaa  from  New  Zealand,  and  myself. 

I  assist  tha  Oovemmant's  educatl<m  staff 
leoturlng  and  demonstrating  to  both  male 
and  female  nunsa.  In  addition,  I.  of  couraa, 
take  an  eq>eclal  interest  in  the  male  nuzsss 
and  their  tttdning. 

Hie  nuxses  represent  aU  tbe  peoples  Ci 

.  Iflalaya:  Mklay.  fndhm.  Chinese  and  Sur- 

^  aalaa.    It  Is  a  wondstful  experlenes  to  woek 

with  thass  enthuslastle  young  people  and 

alonfrids  trained  nuzsss  from  dllisrsat  parts 

oftheworld. 


(By  Miss  WUhelihlna  Vtaadker.  WHO  nursing 
education  consultant  In  n^^^hrMllff.  Vtat- 
nam. and  Laoa) 

In  December  1061.  two  ntiraes  of  the  World 
Health  Organisation  went  to  Cambodia  aa 
the  first  members  of  a  nursing  education 
team  to  help  the  Government  eetabltah 
modem  nursing  and  midwifery  educational 
programs. 

Cambodia  ta  situated  between  Thailand 
and  Vietnam  and  has  a  population  of  4  mil- 
lion people  of  whom  600,000  live  in  Phnom- 
Penh,  the  capital. 

Life  ta  peaceful  for  the  Cambodians  and 
nature  ta  good  to  them.  The  normal  tem- 
perature varies  from  30  •  to  33"  centrlgrade 
and  the  provision  of  clothing  for  children  ta 
not  a  problem.  Rice  ta  a  staple  food  and  the 
Mekong  River  provides  enough  flsh. 

Most  of  the  education  In  the  past  has  been 
given  by  the  bonses.  who  are  the  Buddhist 
priests,  and  formerly  only  boys  were  allowed 
to  attend  classes.  Education  for  girta  was 
not  thought  to  be  very  necessary.  Some 
changes  have  taken  place:  Olrla  are  now  at- 
tending the  public  schools  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  few  educated  ones,  women 
have  begun  to  take  part  In  a  verjr  small 
measure  in  conununlty  affairs. 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  ta  very  high  and 
It  ta  not  unxttual  to  have  a  mother  tell  you 
that  from  the  10  or  12  children  she  has  had, 
only  a  few  are  alive. 

Two  Cambodian  nurses,  1  man  and  1 
woman,  were  assigned  as  national  oountar- 
parU  to  the  World  Health  Organization 
ntirses.  We  started  to  work  with  them  In 
an  Itiformal  way  and  slowly  Introduced  them 
to  the  concept  of  modem  nursing.  A  health 
center  called  a  dlspensalre.  which  gives  out- 
patient service,  was  made  available  by  the 
Government  to  be  used  as  a  demonstration 
center  for  all  public-health  activiUes. 

Well-baby  and  prenatal  clinics  were 
started.  The  nurses  were  given  a  special 
coiu-se  in  public  health  and  home  visits  were 
started. 

The  giving  away  and  adoption  of  babies 
are  common  practices  and  are  treated  vei*y 
casually  by  all  concerned.  A  mother  wiU 
tell  xu  that  the  baby  ta  not  growing  too  well. 
After  we  have  heard  that  she  does  not  nurse 
her  baby,  the  value  of  breast  feeding  ta  ex- 
plained.   She  listens  very  patiently. 

After  the  explanation  has  gone  on  for  10 
minutes,  we  then  discover  that  the  baby  ta 
not  her  own  baby  but  h«s  beei^  adopted  from 
one  of  her  neighbors. 

In  the  hospital  we  helped  with  the  open- 
ing of  a  children's  ward  and  the  nurses  had 
to  be  trained  to  care  for  the  babies. 

Nursing  as  It  ta  known  In  most  countries 
has  been  unknown  in  Cambodta  In  the  psst. 
Treatment  as  prescribed  by  the  doctor  would 
be  given,  but  the  actual  bedalde  nursing  care 
was  left  to  the  relatives. 

The  patient  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
as  a  last  resort.  Many  "ciues,*'  such  as  drinks 
compounded  ot  different  herba,  were  first 
given,  so  that  by  the  time  the  patient  was 
admitted  he  was  often  In  a  critical  condition. 

Slowly  the  people  have  begun  to  realise 
that  the  hospital  ta  there  to  help  them  gat 
better. 

The  nurses  have  been  tatight  bow  to  care 
for  babies,  how  to  bathe  them,  how  to  pre- 
pare the  feeds  and  how  to  feed  them.  They 
have  learned  that  milk  shoidd  be  given  to  a 
baby  after  being  heated,  and  that  a  hot  water 
botUs  should  be  placed  next  to  the  premattuw 
baby  rather  than  on  top  of  tlie  child.  77m 
mothers  have  been  encouraged  to  stay  with 
the  babiea  they  have  brought  to  the  hoapltal 
and  thta  has  hrtped  to  Incrcass  their  conll- 
denoe  to.  the  hospital  stalL  It  has  also 
given  exeeUent  opportunities  for  them  to 
leacn  Ikow  better  to  eere  for  their  baliles. 

The  World  Hsalth  Organisation  nunlBf 
team  has  grown  and  now  eonslsts  of  four 
nurt*»g  •Bd  midwifery  adnoators.  Sach  of 
us  hss  a  nf*«^"*>  oooaterpart  working  wttb 
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US.  who  win  fradtiftUy  take  orer  mor«  uul 
more  reepooalbtuty  for  the  program. 

At  preeent  prefabricated  bxilldlnga  are  serv- 
tag  aa  achool  buUdlogs  and  a  baalc  nuralng 
course  U  being  given  to  13  selected  students. 

With  the  help  of  American  funds,  a  nurs- 
ing school  U  being  built.  Teaching  mate- 
rials haye.  already  arrived.  We  hope  that  the 
status  of  nursing  In  Cambodia  wUl  be  raised 
and  that  better-educated  girls  and  boys  will 
be  attracted  to  take  up  nursing. 


February  21 


(By  Miss  Aya  Maeda.  professor.  St.  Luke's 
Junior  College  of  Nursing.  Tokyo,  J8j)an) 
X  completed  my  basic  training  and  post- 
traduate  course  In  the  College  of  Nursing  In 
Tokyo,  and  took  advanced  study  at  the 
Teachers'  College.  Columbia  University  and 
at  the  University  of  TcHX>nto  In  Canada.  I 
have  worked  as  a  public  health  nurse  for 
many  years. 

After  World  War  n.  with  the  help  of  the 
American  nurses,  the  status  of  the  Japanese 
nurse  Improved  remarkably.  Nursing  edu- 
cation has  also  Improved  a  great  deal. 

Our  problem  at  present  Is  that  there  are 
not  enoiigh  qualified  people  to  take  teaching 
positions.  There  are  160  schools  of  nursing 
In  Japan  where  candidates  must  be  high- 
school  graduates.  There  Is  only  one  school 
of  nursing  which  has  a  women  niuve  director. 
The  Japanese  N\irslng  Association  Is  one  of 
the  strongest  women's  groups  In  Japan.  It 
haa  about  60.000  members  Including  mld- 
wlves.  clinical  nurses,  and  public  health 
aunsa. 


TW  Spirit  of  Brotkcrkood 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESSNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  21. 1956 

Mr.  ATRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  1956,  Mr.  Harvey  S.  Firestone.  Jr., 
acting  in  the  capacity  as  national  chair- 
man for  Brotherhood  Week,  addressed 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  held  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  In  Washington.  D.  C. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  mc  after 
reading  Mr.  Firestone's  speech  that  he 
has  grasped  the  true  meaning  of  brother- 
hood. 

The  gold  medal  brotherhood  award 
was  to  be  presented  to  President  Eisen- 
hower. Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  E.  Wilson,  received  the 
award  on  behalf  of  the  President,  and 
read  his  remarks. 

The  Honorable  Eorrn  Nouksi  Rogsrs. 
our  colleague,  attended  the  brotherhood 
dinner  and  has  included  her  observations 
In  today's  Rxcoro: 

Tm»  Spsut  of  BaoTHxaHooo — Talk  bt  Habvst 

S.  PnUEBTONK,  JE. 

Ur.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  la 
a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you 
this  evening  and  to  talk  with  you  about 
farothwhood  In  our  Nation's  Capital  which 
possesses  a  rich  heritage  of  our  country's  past 
and  people  whose  leadership  encompasses  the 
high  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  free  world. 
In  a  world  where  disarmament  la  a  dream  of 
the  future,  and  frightening  weapons  are  the 
realities  of  the  moment.  It  la  comforting  to 
know  that  there  are  enough  men  of  good 
will  to  sxistaln  and  to  develop  continuously 
the  Idea  of  brotherhood. 


Tor  without  brotherhood  among  men.  both 
In  word  and  In  deed,  our  way  of  life  loses 
much  of  Its  substance  and  much  of  its 
strength.  Brotherhood  Is  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  the  |$ersonal  liberty  we  so  strongly 
cherish. 

If  there  is  one  seed  from  which  our  way 
of  life  may  be  said  to  have  grown.  It  Is  the 
seed  of  personal  liberty.  And  at  the  root  of 
this  liberty  Is  a  profound  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  as  Individuals,  without  re- 
gard to  their  race,  their  color,  or  their  creed. 
Brotherhood  does  not  mean  that  every  man 
is  the  capUln  of  the  team.  But  It  does  mean 
that  there  Is  a  team,  and  that  every  man.  If 
properly  qualified,  has  a  right  to  be  Its 
captain. 

The  concept  of  teamwork  is  fundamental 
In  the  development  of  America's  greatness. 
We  have  discovered  that  one  secret  of  success 
Is  working  together  as  a  team  In  rimnlng  our 
businesses.  In  conducting  our  civic  endeavors. 
In  participating  In  our  government  and  In 
giving  our  leadership  to  the  world.  We.  ot 
course,  are  well  aware  that  teamwork  does 
not  mean  complete  uniformity  of  opinion. 
That's  the  kind  of  so-called  teamwork  found 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

0\ir  kind  of.  teamwork  is  based  on  the 
recognlUon  of  the  right  of  men  to  choose 
freely  to  work  together  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  common  aim.  Bach  Individual  Is 
not  forced  to  Join  with  others.  But  when  he 
does,  he  helps  accomplish  the  objective  by 
working  for  It  with  other  Individuals.  In 
other  words.  o\ur  kind  of  teamwork  carries 
with  It  explicitly  the  rooU  of  personal  and 
Individual  freedom. 

Every  freedom  brings  with  It  a  duty  and 
an  obligation.  If  we  want  to  be  free,  we 
must  see  to  It  that  others  are  free.  If  we 
want  our  rights  respected,  we  must  see  to  It 
that  the  rights  of  others  are  respected.  In 
the  last  analysis,  we  can  defend  our  own 
rights  and  freedoms  best  by  defending  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  others.  That  con- 
cept, of  coxurse.  U  a  fundamenUl  one  of  the 
National  Conference  of  ChrUtlans  and  Jews. 
Although  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  was  founded  only  72 
years  ago.  Its  objectives  are  centuries  old. 
They  are  woven  Into  the  very  fabric  of 
American  Uadltlon.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  U  the  spirit  of  our  American 
way  of  life.  Just  as  the  concept  of  free  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  Its  body.  To  recognise  the 
truth  of  that  sUtement.  we  have  only  to 
recall  the  motives  which  Impelled  people  to 
come  to  this  country. 

Among  the  first  settlers  In  America  were 
the  Pilgrims  who  landed  on  historic  Plym- 
outh Rock  335  years  ago.  This  small  group 
of  courageous  pioneers  left  their  homea 
across  the  sea  to  escape  rellgloiis  persecu- 
tion. Rather  than  sacrifice  the  principles  In 
which  they  so  deeply  believed,  they  risked 
their  lives  and  their  fortunes  In  a  fraU  ship 
buffeted  by  winter  winds  and  waves.  They 
faced  the  danger  of  savage  enemies  to  carve 
out  with  gun  and  sword,  and  scythe  and 
plow,  a  new  home  In  the  New  World. 

As  the  years  went  by,  they  were  followed 
by  many  other  groups  who  sought  over  here 
the  freedom  which  they  were  denied  at  home. 
And,  ever  since.  America  has  been  the  refuge 
Of  all  who  thirst  for  Ubert}  and  Jxistlce, 
whether  they  be  ProtestanU.  Catholics  or 
Jews. 

In  1778.  when  the  Uberty  Bell  pealed  forth 
its  meesage  of  freedom,  men  of  all  faiths 
became  united,  as  never  before.  In  the  com- 
mon caiise  of  Independence.  They  fought 
■Ide  by  side  in  bloody  defeat  and  In  glori- 
ous victory. 

In   later  years,  during  both  World  Wars. 
In  Korea  and  other  places  where  Americans 
have  had  to  fight,  they  have  fought  together 
not  as  ProtestanU.  Catholics,  or  Jews,  but  as 
brothers  all  In  a  crusade  for  freedom. 

The  cold  war  In  the  tense  world  today  Is 
fundamentally  a  war  of  ideas  that  Is  hoing 


waged  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  every- 
where. There  Is  only  one  way  to  defeat  a 
bad  idea,  and  that  Is  with  a  good  Idea. 

Fortunately,  In  this  country  we  have  that 
good  Idea.  Freedom  will  always  be  more  at- 
tractive than  bondage.  But  we  must  be 
sure  that  our  own  house  is  In  order.  We 
must  sUnd  together  on  behalf  of  human 
rights.  By  so  doing,  we  can  strengthen  the 
splrttiial  foundation  upon  which  our  society 
Is  based.  We  can  defend  the  dignity  of  man 
as  an  Individual  and  thereby  take  from  oiu- 
enemy  one  of  his  Important  weapons,  which 
Is  the  exploitation  he  makes  of  every  crisis 
In  human  relations  and  of  every  denial  of 
human  rights. 

America  stands  before  the  world  today  as 
a  living  example  of  the  power  of  freemen. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  demonstrate  what  freedom 
means  and  how  vlUl  It  Is  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world.  And  there  Is  one 
thing  we  knowi  We  must  do  more  than 
merely  preach  freedom.    We  must  practice 

Freedom  Is  priceless  because  it  endows 
each  Individual  with  personal  rights  and 
privileges.  Brotherhood  Is  equally  Impor- 
tant because  It  Is  opposed  to  any  vlolaUon 
of  these  personal  prerogatives. 

Naturally,  most  Americans  are  aware  that 
America  was  settled  by  people  who  fied  from 
religious  persecution.  They  recall  that  thU 
Issue  was  so  Important  that  generations 
later,  when  the  United  States  became  an  In- 
dependent nation,  freedom  of  religion  was 
Incorporated  into  the  ConsUtutlon  and  be- 
came a  basic  law  of  the  land.  They  recog- 
nize that  no  man  should  be  Judged  by  the 
color  of  his  skin,  the  land  of  hJa  origin  or 
the  precepu  of  his  faith.  They  zvallae  it  U 
the  Individual,  the  man  himself,  who  counU. 
They  know  that  only  by  working  In  har- 
mony In  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  have  gen- 
erations of  Americans  been  able  to  m^fc^ 
the  United  States  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  prosperous,  and  the  most  successful 
nation  on  earth.  They  know  that  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  has  been  the  Irresistible  force 
which  has  made  It  possible  for  our  country 
to  grow.  In  the  relatively  short  space  of  180 
years,  from  a  small,  ImpoverUhed  group  of 
Independent  colonies  to  the  poelUon  of 
world  leadership  which  It  occupies  today. 

And  yet,  there  are  some  people  with  preju- 
dices so  deeply  rooted  In  t^elr  minds  and 
hearts  that  they  deny  the  reality  of  these 
facu.  By  word  and  by  deed  they  practice 
persecution  here  In  the  land  which  owes  lu 
very  existence  to  thoee  who  fled  from  perse- 
cution. There  are  others  who  are  merely 
thoughtless.  Unintentionally,  they  say  and 
do  things  which  wound  and  offend. 

The  real  danger  In  both  prejudice  and 
thoughtlessness  lies  not  only  in  the  resent- 
ment which  they  create,  but  also  In  the  grist 
which  they  feed  the  mllU  of  our  enemies. 
For  example,  CommunUta  and  their  fellow 
travelers  pick  up  cases  of  religious  preju- 
dice, magnify  them  all  out  of  their  true  pro- 
portion, and  shout  them  from  the  house- 
tops. They  fan  the  sparks  of  resentment 
into  the  flames  of  vengeance.  Then,  with 
lying  tongues,  they  paint  a  picture  of  life 
under  communism  In  which  they  cUlm  that 
no  such  discriminations  exist. 

Many  forget  that  condlUons  in  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curuin  belle  this  claim. 
They  do  not  remember  that  in  Russia,  snd 
in  her  satellite  countries,  religion  Is  con- 
demned  and  that  those  who  try  to  pracUce 
It  are  shipped  off  to  labor  campe,  persecuted 
starved,  tortured  and  murdered.  Under  com- 
munism there  can  be  on  freedom  of  religion, 
no  freedom  of  thought,  no  freedom  of  speech. 
Any  departure  from  the  party  line  Is  pun- 
lahable  aa  treason.  Tet  these  wUy  subver- 
sives have  the  bold  effrontery  to  criticize  our 
way  of  life  and  our  treatment  of  our  feUow 
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Therefore.  It  Is  importaint  that  we  strive  to 
eliminate  baseless  prejudice  and  thoughtless 
criticism  not  only  because  of  the  Individual 
resentment  which  they  cause,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  Individual  reaentment  which 
they  cause,  but  also  because  they  add  fuel 
to  the  fire  with  which  oxu  enemies  are  try- 
ing to  destroy  the  American  way  of  life. 

You  are  all  aware.  I  am  sxire.  of  the  ways 
In  which  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  carries  oin  its  positive  pro- 
gram. But  perhaps  It  wUl  bear  some  brief 
repetition  Just  to  show  ihbw  complete  and 
how  realistic  It  la.  i 

The  basic  concept  of  tb«  conference  pro- 
gram Is  participation  of*  people  of  all  re- 
ligious and  racial  groups.  It  calls  upon 
educators  to  work  with  it  ^rough  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  which  they  are  a  part.  It 
seeks  the  cooperation  of  religious  leaders 
to  work  In  their  churches!  and  synagogues  to 
make  brotherhood  a  llvlhg  reality.  It  acks 
leaders  of  all  civic  organizations  to  take  its 
methods  and  materials  into  every  civic  or- 
ganization In  the  community.  It  calls  for 
the  help  of  labor  and  management  to  put 
across  lU  program  In  Industry.  And  it  asks 
the  professionals  of  radio,  theater,  press  and 
advertising  to  make  the  brotherhood  con- 
cept a  part  of  their  eveify-day  work. 

Many  thousands  of  Americans  take  part 
In  conference  programs  a|s  leaders,  reaching 
millions  of  their  fellow  Citizens  aeven  days 
a  week  52  weeks  In  the  year,  with  a  message 
of  good  wiU.  harmony  and  understaiuilng 
among  men.  a  meesage  of  brotherhood  that 
Is  realistic,  down-to-earth  and  of  Immense 
importance  to  the  survival  of  freedom  In  the 
world. 

To  my  mind,  a  word  which  Is  often  over- 
rated Is  the  word  "tolerance."  To  me.  It 
implies  a  mental  reservation.  It  Is  negative. 
It  connotes  a  grudging  acceptance  of  a  per- 
son who  Is  not  really  regarded  as  an  equal. 

Brotherhood,  on  the  other  hand.  ImpUes 
no  limitations.  It  Is  positive  In  every  re- 
spect. It  connotes  recognition  of  every 
man  as  the  brother  of  every  other  man  and, 
therefore,  an  equal. 

Let  us  realize  the  simple  fact  that  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  alike  acknowledge  God  to 
be  their  Heavenly  Father.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, they  must  all  be  brothers.  How.  then, 
can  any  thinking  person  whose  fundamental 
faith  Includes  the  Fatherhood  of  God  Ignore 
thm  brotherhood  of  man? 

When  a  child  first  comes  Into  the  world, 
he  arrives  completely  free  from  conscious 
dislikes  of  people.  It  is  only  In  the  days  and 
years  of  growing  up  that  he  may  come  down 
with  the  difiea«e  of  prejudice,  and  the  prin- 
cipal carriers  of  the  germ  are  apt  to  be  the 
adults  who  mold  his  life. 

Contemplating  the  Inflocence  of  a  baby, 
we  can  realize  the  awesome  power  that 
parents,  teachers,  and  adults  In  general  have 
In  shaping  the  world  of  tomororw  throvigh 
the  children  of  today. 

Because  children  are  naturally  without 
prejudice,  we  should  make  a  conscious  effort 
to  instill  in  their  hearts  the  positive  worth 
of  brotherhood  as  a  way  of  life.  Brother- 
hood is  not  a  cure-all  for  the  Ills  and  dis- 
turbances of  a  grownup  world,  but  it  is  a 
medicine  thst  can  do  nothing  but  good  pro- 
vided it  is  prescribed  early  enough  and  taken 
consistently. 

The  idea  of  brotherhood  suggests  to  former 
children  the  better  world  this  might  have 
been  If  we  had  been  able  to  hold  on  tightly 
and  completely  to  the  mutual  kindness  and 
love  for  each  other  that!  la  o\ir  birthright 
and  our  natural  heritage  u  children  of  the 
one  God. 

Brotherhood  does  not  mean  we  have  to 
open  our  hearts  and  our  homea  to  ev«-yone 

Ji  meet.  We  have  the  right  to  select  our 
lends  because  we  like  them  or  ow  associ- 
ates because  we  have  interests  in  common. 
Nobody  wants  to  spend  his  time  with  a  bore 
or  open  his  home  to  a  iixief.    Brotherhood 


does  not  say  that  we  should  or  we  must. 
It  aska  only  tliat  we  look  upon  otters  on 
the  basis  of  their  individual  worth  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  the  accidental  factors 
of  their  race,  their  color,  or  their  creed.  In 
ahort,  it  asks  that  we  observe  the  Golden 
Rule:  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you. 

The  cornerstone  of  brotherhood  is  the  in- 
dividual. By  ito  very  nature  it  m\ist  be  per- 
sonal. Like  charity,  it  begins  at  home.  It 
begins  with  you  and  with  me.  Unless  we 
recognize  that  personal  level  of  brotherhood. 
we  shall  weaken  and  dilute  the  effectiveness 
of  our  efforts. 

Willie  brotherhood  is  personal,  It  can  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  International,  in- 
terracial, and  Interrellglous  misunder- 
standings which  exist  in  the  world  today. 
Brotherhood  Is  like  ripples  in  a  lake,  start- 
ing at  one  ilace  but  spreading  gradually  to 
the  far  edg«a  of  the  water.  We  never  know 
how  widespread  are  the  effects  of  a  good  act. 

Brotherhood  Week  gives  to  us  as  Ameri- 
cans an  opp<Mlunity  to  reaffirm  oxar  belief 
in  the  Individual  freedom  of  our  fellow  men. 
However,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Brotherhood  Week  Is  only  1  week  out 
of  62.  It  Is  important  as  a  symbol,  as  a  qwt- 
llght  to  foctis  attention  on  the  day-to-day 
3war-round  operations  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Brotherhood  Week  does  not  mean  that  we 
start  loving  our  feUow  men  with  great  in- 
tensity on  1  day  In  February,  keep  it  up  for 
7  days  straight,  and  then  stop. 

No;  Brotherhood  Week  simply  is  a  means  of 
rising  to  a  peak  and  obtaining  widespread 
public  rededlcation  to  the  week-in  and  week- 
out  work  with  which  we  are  all  concerned. 
The  year-roxind  work  Is  what  counts. 

If  the  freedom  we  cherish  is  to  survive  in 
the  world,  we  must  find  ways  to  eliminate 
the  frictions,  the  tensions  and  the  distrusts 
that  turn  man  against  man  and  nation 
against  nation.  We  must  first  eliminate 
these  irritations  at  home  if  we  are  to  have 
hope  of  eliminating  them  throtighout  the 
world. 

As  a  nation,  we  owe  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world  today  to  the  achievements 
of  people  of  many  racial  and  religious  back- 
grounds who  believe  in  brotherhood.  Broth- 
erhood is  the  belief  of  men  and  women  who 
are  confident  of  our  country's  continuing 
greatness.  It  is  the  belief  of  those  who  face 
the  futvire  with  fearless  hearts  and  abiding 
faith. 

In  Brotherhood  we  have  an  atomic  idea 
wlioee  chain  reaction  can  spread  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  everywhere.  Let 
MM  use  this  powerfiil  force  widely  and  wisely. 
Let  us  believe  in  it.  Let  us  Uve  it.  Let  us 
support  it. 

By  so  doing,  we  can  bring  greater  personal 
happiness  to  ourselves  and  our  loved  ones 
and  help  to  achieve  the  goal  of  all  men  of 
good  will:  The  brotherhood  of  man  under 
the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

And  now  It  is  a  very  great  honor  and  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  present  a  well-deserved 
award  to  an  outstanding  American. 

He  believes  there  is  "no  alternative  to 
peace"  and  luw  dedicated  himself  to  that 
belief  before  the  world.  He  lias  exercised 
the  great  moral  force  of  his  leadership  to 
bring  about  notable  progress  In  human  rela- 
tions and  increased  personal  dignity  for  all 
men  throughout  onu  land.  His  leadership 
has  served  as  an  inspiration  to  those  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  greater  tmderstanding 
among  pec^Ie  who  differ  In  race,  in  color  or 
in  creed. 

He  has  translated  the  wcH-ds  of  his  beliefs 
Into  the  deeds  of  his  leadership.  In  his 
personia  and  in  his  public  Ul»,  he  haa  truly 
enlarged  the  areas  of  our  human  under- 
standing of  each  other. 

This  1966  Gold  Medal  Brotherhood  Award, 
the  highest  honor  given  by  the  National  Con. 


ferenoe  of  Christiana  and  Jews,  is  being  be- 
stowed upon  President  Eisenbowcs  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  better  \mder- 
standing:  to  the  improvement  of  human  re- 
lations IntematlonaUy.  nationally  and  In  the 
Nation's  Capital;  and  for  advancing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  namely,  the  promotion 
of  Justice,  amity,  understanding  and  co- 
operation in  all  human  relationstilps. 

I  wotUd  like  to  read  to  you  the  text  of  the 
citation  accompanying  this  award: 

"The  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  World  Brotherhood.  The  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  acclaims 
for  his  devotion  to  increased  human  imder- 
standlng  and  his  service  to  human  need. 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  He  has  been  ever 
ready  to  render  that  service  be  it  at  the  call 
of  the  Goverimient  of  the  United  States,  the 
world  community,  or  its  humblest  citizen. 
His  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  the  economic  needs  of  his  fel- 
low man  is  making  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  survival  of  freedom. 

"EvsaETT  B.  CUNCHT. 

"President. 
"BzirjAMiN  F.  FantLESS. 

"National  Cochairman. 
"BoGxa  W.  Snuus. 

"National  Cochairman. 
"Jams  F.  TwoHT, 

"WotiOTioI  Coc/ioirTRan. 
"Washikcton.  D.  C,  February  20. 19Se." 
It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  tills 
gold  medal  brotherhood  award  on  which  is 
inscribed:  "To  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1956.  For  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  brotherhood." 

Thx  Wrtte  Hoxtsk. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

To   the   Brotherhood   Dinner,   the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

The  gold  medal  brotherhood  award  which 
you  liave  given  to  me  is  a  high  honor  Indeed. 
The^medal  symbolizes  a  most  noble  purpose, 
a  rewarding  peace  among  men  throtigh  -a 
common  understanding  of  their  common 
aspirations.  I  am  deeply  touched  by  your 
choice  of  me  for  this  distinction.  Most 
sincerely.  I  thank  you. 

The  principles  on  which  the  Republic  is 
founded,  tliat  all  men  are  created  equal  in 
dignity  and  in  inalienable  rights,  xmderscore 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Our  faith  that  we  can  achieve  among  all 
peoples  a  mutual  understanding  and  a  mu- 
tual recognition  of  our  common  brother- 
hood, is  fortified  by  the  progress  we  have 
made  at  home  by  the  practice  of  those  prin- 
ciples in  the  last  few  generations — a  brief 
span  of  time  compared  to  the  ages  in  which 
prejudice  and  misunderstanding  have  ac- 
cumulated. 

As  we  look  forward  now  to  the  challenges 
of  the  atomic  age  in  a  world  made  small  by 
rapid  transportation  and  communication,  we 
must  with  our  fullest  effort  put  brother- 
hood into  practice  by  giving  to  others  the 
rights  and  respect  we  want  for  ourselves. 

In  our  efforts,  we  must  maintain  a  sense 
of  balance,  a  sense  of  perspective,  and  a 
capacity  to  listen  as  well  as  to  speak.  We 
must  work  for  freedom  and  equality.  In  the 
words  of  President  Waatilngton,  we  must 
give  "to  bigotry  no  sanction — to  persecution 
no  assistance,"  ai^d  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  we  must  act  "with  malice  to- 
ward none,  with  Justice  toward  all." 

I  congratulate  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  for  Its  continued  edu- 
cational efforts  toward  better  understanding 
in  an  human  relationships  and  again  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  the  brotherhood 
award.  

DWIGBT  D.  ElSZKHOWKa. 

FXBXUAIT  15.  1956. 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  auaa*<3R7nTTs 

ni  Tfa  Houai  op  bsprksentativks 
ruesday.  February  21. 1956 

ICrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Permission  was  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  Immediately  after  the  remarks 
from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AraBsl.  I  was  greatly  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  lm)therhood  dinner  and  to  hear 
the  Tery  line  speech  of  Mr.  Firestone 
and  the  splendid  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  Secretary 
Wilson's  moving  remarks. 

The  President's  statement  and  the  re- 
marks of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Wilson  follow : 

Tm  Pbcsioknt's  STAmmrr 

To   th€   Brotherhood    Dinner,    the   National 

Conference  of  Christiana  and  Jews: 

Til*  gold  medal  brotherhood  award  which 
you  have  given  to  me  la  a  high  honor.  In- 
deed. The  medal  aymbollzes  a  moet  noble 
purpose,  a  rawanllng  peace  among  men 
throvigh  a  oommon  understanding  of  their 
common  aapiratlona.  I  am  deeply  touched 
by  your  choice  of  me  for  thla  distinction. 
M<3et  sincerely.  I  thank  you. 

Tba  principles  on  which  the  Republic  la 
founded,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  In 
dignity  and  Inalienable  rights,  underscore 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Our  faith  that  we  can  achieve  among  all 
peoples  a  mutual  understanding  and  a  mu- 
tual recognition  of  our  common  brotherhood 
la  fortified  by  the  progresa  we  have  made  at 
horns  by  the  practice  of  those  principles  In 
th«  last  few  generations — a  brief  span  of 
time  compared  to  the  ages  In  which  preju- 
dice and  misunderstanding  have  accumu- 
lated. 

As  we  look  forward  now  to  the  challenges 
of  the  atomic  age  In  a  world  made  small 
by  rapid  transportation  and  communication. 


we  must  with  our  fullest  effort  put  broth- 
erhood Into  practice  by  giving  to  others  the 
rights  and  respsot  w«  want  for  otirselves. 

In  our  efforts,  we  must  maintain  a  sense 
of  balance,  a  sense  of  perspective  and  a  ca- 
pacity to  listen  as  well  as  to  speak.  We 
must  work  for  freedom  and  equality.  In  the 
words  of  President  Washington,  we  must 
give,  "to  bigotry,  no  sanction,  to  ;>er8ecutlon. 
no  assistance,"  and  In  the  words  of  President 
Lincoln,  we  must  act  "with  malice  toward 
none,  with  Justice  toward  all." 

I  congratulate  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  for  Its  continued  edu- 
cational efforts  toward  better  understand- 
ing in  all  human  relationships  and  again  I 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  broth- 
erhood award. 

DWIOKT    D.    BXSENHOI 


RncABXs  OF  Hoif.  Chamub  K.  Wn.soN.  8ac- 

BBTAST        or       DkTSNSB.       AT       BbOTHBUIOOO 
DiMNXB.    SHXaATON-PABX    HOTKL,    PSBaUABT 

30.  195e 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Plrestone.  honored  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  honored  to  be 
here  this  evening  and  have  a  part  in  your 
program  In  celebration  of  Brotherhood  Week. 
I  am  doubly  honored  to  represent  our  Presi- 
dent and  accept  for  him  the  gold  medal 
brotherhood  award.  I  know  he  regrets  that 
he  could  not  be  here  this  evening  and  bring 
a  personal  message  to  you  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  occasion  and  of  this  won- 
derful audience. 

I  did  not  have  In  mind  to  say  anything 
myself  but  I  have  a  few  things  in  my  heart 
and  on  my  mind  that  perhaps  would  be  In 
order  for  me  to  say.  President  Elsenhower 
is  a  living  example — a  sjrmbol  of  good  will 
and  brotherhood.  Not  only  Is  that  recog- 
nized In  our  country  but  it  is  recognised 
throughout  the  world. 

I  thought  I  might  tell  you  about  a  little 
incident  that  happened  when  he  Orst  started 
to  improve  on  the  road  to  health. 

Admiral  Radfcvd  and  I  went  to  Denver 
to  see  him  for  Just  a  few  minutes.  He  had 
been  out  on  the  sun  porch.  They  brought 
him  back  in  and  he  was  reclining  there  in 
bed.  The  only  thing  he  had  on  his  mind 
that  he  wanted  to  talk  about  was  whether 
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Rev.  Howard  P.  Newman.  Th.  D..  min- 
ister of  the  Lewinsville  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  McLean,  Va.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  on  this  signifi- 
cant anniversary  we  would  pause  to  pray 
for  the  perspective  of  history,  the  spirit- 
ual power  of  Valley  Porge,  and  the  per- 
sistence to  carry  through  the  vision  and 
faith  of  our  Pounding  Fathers.  Balance 
our  gratitude  for  the  heiitage  of  the  past 
with  our  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  future. 

May  the  moimting  pressures  of  the 
present  never  push  us  loose  from  our 
ideals.  Give  to  us  a  clarity  of  vision  and 
a  consecration  of  purpose  that  will  en- 
able us  to  rise  above  the  evils  of  black- 
ness and  the  temptations  of  grayness  to 
serve  with  devotion  and  honor. 

May  the  benediction  of  Thy  providence 
guide  each  decision  this  day  to  the  good 
of  the  Nation  and  to  the  glory  of  God. 
ABMn. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  February  21,  1956,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  morning  hour  there  be  a 
limitation  of  2  minutes  on  statements. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, prior  to  the  reading  of  Washing- 
ton's Parewell  Address  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
HmcpRarr],  I  think  a  quorum  should  be 
present,  and  i  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


he  was  going  to  recover  to  the  degree  that 
he  could  carry  out  the  responaibiiity  that 
he  feels  he  has.  not  only  to  our  country 
but  in  the  whole  world — perhaps  a  unique 
opportunity  to  personally  contribute  to 
peace  and  good  will  in  the  world  and  all 
be  wanted  to  talk  about  was  that  and 
whether  even  If  he  dldnt  recover  to  the 
point  of  where  he  could  carry  on  his  duties 
as  President,  that  he  would  at  least  recover 
to  a  point  where,  in  some  other  capacity, 
he  could  sUll  fulfill  that  opportunity,  and 
I'm  frank  to  confess  to  you.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  had  I  been  a  woman  I 
would  have  broken  out  in  tears  and  cried. 

Of  course,  I  don't  know  any  more  than  the 
rest  of  you  do— whether  he's  going  to  run 
again  or  not.  We  have  an  express  in  the 
military  business  of  "need  to  know"  and  I 
don't  quite  "need  to  know"  up  to  now  but 
the  time  U  getting  a  little  short. 

My  particular  assignment  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  U  to  make  certain  that  our  country 
Is  strong  in  a  military  sense  and  I  would  like 
to  say  that  there  is  a  fine  group  of  dedicated 
men— military  and  civilian— In  what  is  com- 
monly called  fhe  Pentagon  that  are  working 
diligently  at  that.  We  call  It  the  defense 
team  and  In  spite  of  what  you  may  read  In 
your  papers  from  time  to  time  we're  making 
some  progress  with  the  Job. 

The  purpoee  of  our  country  In  maintaining 
great  military  strength  U  In  the  hope  that 
thus  we  will  maintain  peace  In  the  world. 
Our  mUltary  strength  Is  not  for  aggression. 
Science,  technology,  and  the  mechanical  pro- 
duction has  been  so  phenomenally  success- 
ful  in  the  last  few  decades  that  science  now 
has  the  clear  promise  of  being  able  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  well-being 
of  all  the  peoples  in  the  world. 

The  progress  In  this  area  has  been  phe- 
nomenal and  we  all  hope  and  pray  that 
through  strength  we  can  maintain  peace  in 
the  world  until  men  and  women  of  good 
will — men  and  women  who  recognize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  brotherhood  have  time  to 
catch  up  In  the  sense  of  establUhlng  better 
understanding  among  all  human  beings 
throughout  the  world  so  that  the  world  wiU 
avoid  another  great  catastrophe  of  war  and 
that's  why  I'm  so  pleased  and  honored  to  t>e 
here  this  evening  and  accept  for  the  Presi- 
dent this  award. 


READING  OP  WASHINGTON'S  PARE- 
WELL  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24.  1901.  the  Parewell  Address 
of  George  Washington  a  ill  now  be  read 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  HTTVPHitKY  I .  who  has  been  hereto- 
fore designated  to  perform  that  duty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  advanced  to  the  desk 
and  read  the  Farewell  Address,  as 
follows : 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

PkitNOs  Atn  Pillow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant. 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  Important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline    being    considered    among    the 
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number  of  those,  out  of  tirhom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country ;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest ;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness:  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  Is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of.  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  i^hich  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  kne.  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently _ 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  be«n  reluctantly 
'  drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you :  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  allairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unatnimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  nHy  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
/  cems.  external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety:  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  pr|esent  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  tnist,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentioits.  con- 
tributed towards  the  orgjanization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience*  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  Of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
diffidence  of  myself;  and.  «very  day,  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes 
me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of 
retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any 
circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value 
to  my  services  they  were  temporary.  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe  that, 
while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does 
not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  coimtry,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  It 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 


festing my  Inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  imequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  yoiir  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — in  situations 
in  which  not  unf requently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
criticiun, — the  constancy  of  your  support 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  effoi-ts,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  yoiu-  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  yotir  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  refiection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you 
can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  It,  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  Justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence: the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home ;  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your 
safety:  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  aa  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 


insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  linir 
together  the  various  parts. 

Por  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
yoiu-  affections.  vThe  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  foiight  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  lil>erty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffering  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  pow- 
erfully they  addressed  themselves  to  your 
sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by 
those  which  apply  more  immediately  to 
your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of  our 
coimtry  finds  the  most  commanding  mo- 
tives for  carefully  guarding  and  preserv- 
ing the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resotu-ces  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigor- 
ated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  im- 
equally  adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  In- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds. 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  deilves  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjosrments  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight. 
Influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  Indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
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tbl«  MieniUd  adTAnUce,  whether  de- 
rlred  from  lU  own  MiMumte  ftrenfth;  or 
ftom  an  apoetoto  and  unnatural  eon« 
necUon  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
Intrlnaleally  precarloua. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  Immediate  and  particular 
interest  In  imlon.  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fall  to  find  in  the  iinlted 
maaa  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interrupt'on  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and.  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wurs  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afBict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  Intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter.  Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  ectabllshments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicioiis  to 
liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty. 
In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your 
Uberty.  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
Of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  it  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
Issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
Its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the   causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
eriminations. — northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western:  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  inter- 
ests and  views.    One  of  the  expedients 
of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular  districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions   and   aims   of   other   districts. 
Tou  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations: they  tend  to  render  aUen  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.    The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head; 
they  have  seen.  In  the  negotiation  by 
the   executive,   and  In   the   unanimous 
ratiflcaUon  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 


isfaction at  the  event  throughout  th« 
United  Statea.  a  decisive  proof  how 
unfotmded  were  the  suspicions  prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  In  the 
general  government  and  In  the  Atlantic 
states,  imfriendly  to  their  mterests  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such 
they  are.  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
Is  Indispensable.  No  alliance,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute:  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efBcacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  Investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribuUon  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  Just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  Rovernment. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish  government,  presuppose  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fimdamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency— They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and.  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  coimclls,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 


then  antwer  popular  «nda.  ther  ar* 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  thlnga.  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  ctm- 
ning.  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men. 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  ustui>  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregxilar  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  Ita 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect! 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system:  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  involved, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  charac- 
ter of  governments,  as  of  other  human 
institutions— that  experience  is  the  sur- 
est standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  consUtuUon  of  a 
country:— that  facility  in  changes,  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opin- 
ion, exposes  to  perpetual  change  from 
the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion:  and  remember,  especially,  that 
for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  Interests  in  a  country  so  exten<t 
sive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect 
security  of  liberty  Is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  goverrunent. 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
Justed,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed. 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  them 
on  zeographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  In 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  hi  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities. 
Is  Itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
Individual;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
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hU  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  miblio 

liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  or  party  are  sufficient  to  make  It 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  It. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  pubUc  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  Jealousies  and  false 
alarms:  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  Insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  faciUtated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of  party 
passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true:  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character.  In  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged. 
Prom  their  natural  tendency.  It  Is  certain 
there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit 
for  every  salutary  purpose.  And  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the 
effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  It.  A 
Are  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  bursting 
into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming,  it 
should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  In- 
spire caution  in  those  Intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  In  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  Just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  hximan  heart. 
Is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  It  into  differ- 
ent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
Invasion  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modem; 
some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes. — ^To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If.  in 
the  ophilon  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  partlcuUr  wrong,  let 
it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for  though  this,  in  one  Instance,  may  be 
the  Instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  custom- 
ary weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must 
slways  greatly  overtudance  in  permanent 
evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 


Of  aU  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  reUdon  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute 
of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man.  ought  to  respect  and 
to  cherish  them.  A  voliutie  could  not 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  Is  the  security  for  property, 
for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of 
religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instnunents  of  Investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  Indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  f  oimda- 
tlon  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  shoiUd  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accxunu- 
latlon  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  cooperate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  alwasrs  a  choice 
of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  towuds 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 


no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  Justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  etti  doubt  but.  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
feUcity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent. Inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that  In  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an 
habitual  fondness,  Is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  Is  a  slave  to  Its- animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cibnt  to  lead  It  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  Interest.  Antipathy  In  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  Injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  Intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifilng  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  111  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  Impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  cs^cu- 
latlons  of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostiUty,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  ahd  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  Justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others.  Which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  Jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held ;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  coimtry.  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  ccnnpll- 
ances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 
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As  avenues  to  foreiem  Influence  In 
Inninnerable  wajrs,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  Independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  Influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidloxis  wiles  of  foreign 
Influence.  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  Jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  Im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  Instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  apother,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  ftrts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usiirp  the  applause  and 
eonfldence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  Interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  tn 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is.  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
ua  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests. 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  most  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties.  In  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  cembina- 
tiona  and  collusions  of  her  f  riendshipa  or 
enmltiea. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
Invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent cotn-se.  If  we  remain  one  pebple. 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
Is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
Injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
ImpoflBibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us.  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  Justice, 
shall  counaeL 

Why  tango  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  ava  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalshlp.  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  Is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world!  so  far.  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 


be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infldelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it. 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
^rved  in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
~tKtUi  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
poUSyrtmmanlty,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by ' 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  deflne  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate: constantly  keeping  in  view,  tiiat  it 
Is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another:  that  It 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
tliat  character:  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  Is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you  my  countnrmen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  i  dare  not  tiope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish:  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  nuining  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,  aome  occasional 
good:  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigtie,  to  guard  against  the  impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dicUted. 

How  far.  In  the  discharge  of  my  ofHcIal 
duties.  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  Is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
In  Europe;  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 


houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me. 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  It,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me.  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only 
observe  that,  according  to  my  under- 
sunding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far 
from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  t>e  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  Justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  Inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it. 
humanly  speakmg,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  Incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its 
service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to 
the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  In  this  as  In 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several 
generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleasing 
expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government — Uie  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

Gko.  Washimctoic. 
Umitd  Statis, 

17th  September.  1796. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  bad 
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passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Senate, 
severally  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

8. 101.  An  act  for  tha  reUef  of  Fernanda 
Mllanl: 

8. 117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana  P. 
Co«t«s: 

S.  390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theresa  Pok 
Llm  Kim:  and 

S.  1213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lincoln 
Roy  Man«on-Hlng. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.  R.  6990.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Board  of  National  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States  of 
America; 

H.  R.  772S.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Phelps  Ciounty.  Mo.,  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Rolla.  Mo.; 

H.  R.  8607.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to 
David  Peters,  or  to  his  heirs  or  assigns,  title 
to  land  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  him:  and 

H.  R.  9390.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  206)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  the 
hearings  on  the  national  highway  pro- 
gram for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.  R.  6990.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Board  of  National  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States  to 
America:  and 

H.R.  8607.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to 
David  Peters,  or  to  his  heirs  or  assigns,  title 
to  land  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  him;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  7733.  An  act  to  authorlce  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculturs  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Phelps  County,  Mo.,  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Rolla,  Mo.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.  R.  9390.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1957.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  206)  authorising  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  the 
national  highway  program  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House 
of  RepresentaUves.  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstratton, 
as  follows: 

Reaolved  by  th«  House  of  Jtepretentatlve* 
{the   Senate   coneuning),  ThMt   ttma   be 


printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works.  House  of  Representatives.  1.000 
additional  copies  of  parts  1  and  3  of  the 
hearings  held  by  said  committee  during  the 
84th  Congress,  1st  session,  on  tlie  national 
highway  program. 


BOARDS  OP  VISITORS  TO  UNITED 
STATES  NAVAL  AND  AIR  FORCE 
ACADEMIES 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  been  requested  by  the  Vice 
President  to  aimounce  for  him  the  fol- 
lowing appointments: 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  pursuant  to  title 
34,  United  States  Code,  section  1084.  Mr. 
McClsllan,  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  Dwoa- 
SHAK,  of  Idaho;  and  Mr.  Bttler.  of 
Maryland. 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy,  pursuant  to 
Utle  10,  United  States  Code.  secUon  1056, 
Mr.  Chavbz,  of  New  Mexico;  Mr.  Allott, 
of  Colorado;  and  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Maine. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RXPOBT  ON  MnJTAKT  PSIMK  CONTaACTS 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
military  prime  contracts  with  business  firms 
for  work  In  the  United  States,  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1  through  December  31.  1965  (with 
accompansrlng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

SXTPrLCaCKMTAL  RXPOBT  OF  ATTOENXT  GxNIBAI. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  supplement  to 
his  report  dated  February  9.  1966.  relating 
to  changes  to  be  made  In  the  Foreign  Pe- 
troleum Supply  and  Contribution  of  Tanker 
Capacity  Voluntary  Agreements  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  C<»xunittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Claim  or  Otok  and  Missovua  Tkibe  or 
Indians  VcastTS  Unttkd  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  Washlxigton, 
D.  C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
proceedings  In  the  claim  of  the  Otoe  and 
Missouria  Tribe  of  Indians  v.  United  States 
had  been  concluded  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  ths  PRB81DENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  Third  Ouam  Legisla- 
ture, 1966  (second)  regular  session;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution  143 

"Resolution  relative  to  memorlallalng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
Um  Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  provide  for  a 
resident  commissioner  for  Guam 

"Be  it  resolved  bf  tKe  Legislature  at  tha 
Territory  o/  Qmam: 

*?ini  areas  this  legiSlatars  has  bsretof ore 
adopted  resohitlans  respectfully  requestlag 
the  Oongrsss  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  a  resident  onmmlsslonsr  for  Otuun 


throu^  amendment  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  to  accomplish  this  result;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  such  commissioner- 
ship  Is  continually  growing  as  the  problems 
of  the  Territory  become  more  complex  and 
more  legislation  Is  considered  by  the  United 
States  Congress  affecting  Ouam:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  Ihat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  respectfully  memorialized 
and  requested  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  to  provide  a  resident  commissioner 
for  this  Territory:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  executive  secretary  be 
and  she  hereby  is  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

T.  B.  LsoN  GcKxano, 
I  "Speaker, 

"A.  S.  N.  DUENAS, 

"Legislative  Secretary. \ 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Lemon  Cove,  Calif.,  Ditch  Co.. 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  funds  for  the  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  the  Terminus  flood-control  dam  on 
the  Kaweah  Rlrer,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


INCREASED  INTEREST  RATES  ON 
LOANS  TO  RURAL  ELECTRIFICA. 
TION  ADMINISTRATION  ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVES— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  now  engaged  In  consider- 
ing legislation  aimed  at  helping  the 
American  farmer  gain  his  rightful  share 
of  the  general  prosperity. 

As  we  work  to  relieve  the  farmer  of  the 
economic  forces  now  pressing  so  cruelly 
on  him,  I  think  It  appropriate  to  note 
that  certain  other  proposals  now  being 
made  might  well  achieve  the  opposite 
effect.  I  speak  of  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  calling  for  increases  In 
Interest  rates  on  loans  to  REA  electric 
cooperatives.  Such  Increases  could  be 
very  injurious  to  the  REA  system  in 
Texas. 

Before  REA.  less  than  5  percent  of 
Texas  farms  had  electricity.  Today,  88 
percent  of  Texas  farms  have  electricity. 
The  REA's  task  now  is  to  expand  verti- 
cally— to  provide  more  and  more  elec- 
tricity for  these  connected  farms.  There 
are  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  this  can 
be  done  if  interest  rates  are  increased. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
resolution  on  this  subject  adopted  re- 
cently by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Deaf  Smith  County,  Tex.,  Electric  Co- 
operative. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 

Kesolved.  That  sines  the  growth  of  rural 
electrification  program  In  Texas  shows  that 
in  1936,  3.3  penfcent  of  ths  farms  had  elec- 
tricity and  in  1964,  88.1  percent  of  the  farms 
had  electricity,  and  that  the  cooperatives  ars 
often  comparad  with  the  commercial  power 
companies  when  In  reality  the  comparison  is: 


Members  per  mUe  of  Une.....^ 
Revemw  par  mlk  of  tine 


ComnMr- 
etal  power 
ootnpsnies 


U 
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And  further  that  the  •oonomlc  status  of 
the  cooperatives  In  Texas  show: 

Net  operating  margin  19S4  >  (debt 

to  RXA>  •157.430.000) $4,793,000 

Principal  paymenU  (assumed  Vte 

of  debt) 4.500.000 


Margin  after  debt  serrlce..        203. 000 

*  Source:  IBM  StatlsUcal  Report.  RSA. 

And  still  further  that  If  1  percent  higher 
Interest  rate  were  put  Into  effect: 

Margin  ISM  after  debt  service..       $293,000 
Cost  of  1  percent  higher  interest 

rate  on  $157,430,000  debt 1. 574. 300 


Deficit  each  year 1.281.300 

TXcftu. — Interest  Increase  would  apply  only 
to  future  loans.  This  figure  merely  demon- 
strates what  would  have  been  effect  of  higher 
rate  on  past  loans. 

And  further  the  effect  of  a  ^o-mill  Increase 
In  wholesale  power  rate  would  Indicate: 

Margin.  19M.  after  debt  service $293,000 

Kllowatt-bours     purchased      19M. 

1.048.178.000.  cost  of  ^«  mill  In- 

314. 451 


Annual    deficit.. 


21.451 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Deaf  Smith 
County  Bectrlc  Cooperative.  Inc..  believes 
that  the  Hoover  Commission  report  dealing 
with  power,  particularly  {>arts  9.  10.  11,  12. 
18.  14.  and  15  would  In  effect  be  disastrous 
to  the  rural-electrlflcatlon  program.  We  re- 
spectfully ask  that  our  Congressmen  and 
Senators  use  their  Influence  to  prevent  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Hoover  Commission's  Report 
on  Water  Resoiirces  and  Power. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

The  follcwing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ORKXN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the 
class  other  than  Members  of  Congress  (Rent. 
Ko.  1587): 

8.  J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  filling  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the 
class  other  than  Members  of  Congress  (Rept. 
»o.  1588) :  *^ 

8.  J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  filling  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the 
class  other  than  Members  of  Congress  (Rept. 
X«o.  1580):  and 

H.  J.  Res.  517.  Joint  reeolution  «'h*Tig<ng 
the  date  for  the  coxmtlng  of  the  electoral 
totes  in  1957. 


MART  ROYALL  BROWN— REPORT  OP 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  <S.  Res.  220)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Mary  Royall  Brown,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorised  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  Royall  Brown,  widow  of  Jonathan  H. 
Brown,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  siun  equal  to  1  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  indxislve  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  aUowancea. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (by  request) : 
8.  32M.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  county  of 
Custer.  State  of  Montana,  to  convey  certain 
lands  to  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (by  request)  : 
8.  3255.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amln  Habib 
Nabhan: 

S.  3258.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Johannes 
Sukevainen:  and 

S.  3257.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeorglana 
Ching  Hslen  (Liang)  New;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASTORS: 
S.  3258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Kwei  Chang  (Margaret  Hua-Chen  Kwel);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARKLEY: 
8.  3259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  blind,  approved  March 
3.  1879.  as  amended,  so  as  to  autborlae  wider 
distribution  of  books  and  other  special  in- 
structional material  for  the  blind,  to  increase 
the  appropriations  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lanczb)  : 
8.  3280.  A  bin  to  asure  the  accurate  label- 
ing and  advertising  of  macaroni  and  spa- 
ghetti products  with  respect  to  their  durum 
wheat  flour  or  semolina  content:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CLSMENTS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Basklkt)  : 
8.  3281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tobacco  mer- 
iting quota  provUions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestry. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Patnx  ) : 
8.3262.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  quality  re- 
quirements for.  and  the  Inspection,  certifica- 
tion, and  labeling  of  Irish  potatoes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  SxrrH  of  Maine 
when  she  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CAPKHART: 
8. 3283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chyn-Duog 
Shlah:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
8.  3284.  A  bill  to  promote  the  national  de- 
fense   by    authorizing    the    construction    of 
aeronautical   research   facilities   by   the   Na- 
tional  Advisory   Committee   for  Aeronautics 
necessary  to  the  effective  proaecutlon  of  aero- 
nautical   research;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

8.3285.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  filing  vessel  utilization  and  per- 
formance reports  by  operators  of  vessels  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  SUtes: 
8.  3288.  A  bill  to  authorize  officers  of  the 
Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey  to  act  as  notaries 
In  places  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  in  Alaska; 

S.  3267.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1938.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  experimental  operation  and  test- 
ing of  vessels  owned  by  the  United  States; 
8.  3268.  A  bill  to  amend  section  810  (a)  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  clvU  penal- 
tiee  in  certain  addlUonal  cases,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

8. 3280.  A  bill  to  provide  transportation 
on  Canadian  vessels  between  ports  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  between  Hyder.  Alaska, 
and  other  points  in  southeastern  Alaska  or 
the  continental  United  Statee.  either  directly 
or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the 
transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  WATKIN8: 
8.3270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Act:    to  the  Committee  on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KBRR   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McNamaba)  : 

8  3271.  A   blU    to   amend    the   Vocational 

Education  Act  of  1948  In  order  to  promote 

scientific  education:   to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kzaa  when  he  in- 
troduced life  above  blU.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

The  following  resolution  was  reported 
and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

By  Mr.  ORKBN: 

8.  Res.  220.  Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to 
Mary  Royall  Brown,  reported  by  Mr.  OaczN 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  resolution  printed  In  full  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Okxkn.  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Cc«nmittees.") 


QUAUTY  REQUIREMENTS  POR 
IRISH  POTATOES 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  lilaine  [Mr. 
Pathe  ) ,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  relating  to  the  quality  re- 
quirements for.  and  the  inspection,  cer- 
tification, and  labeling  of  Irish  potatoes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  to  permit  any 
Senator  who  may  so  desire,  to  cosponsor 
it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  bill  (S.  3262)  relating  to  the  qual- 
ity requirements  for.  and  the  inspection. 
certification,  and  labeling  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes, introduced  by  Mrs.  Smttr  (for 
herself  and  Mr.  Patni),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  UUe.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  fy}re8try. 


AMENDMENT  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OP  1946,  RELATINO 
TO  PROMOTION  OP  SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION 

li4r.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamakaI.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Vocational  EducaUon  Act  of  1946  in 
order  to  promote  scientific  education, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  being  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  the  teaching  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering  in  the 
high  schools  and  public  schools  of  our 
country,  and  making  It  a  part  of  the  ac- 
tlviUes  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  An  appropriation  of  $10  million  a 
year  would  be  authorized  to  finance  the 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  remain  on  the  desk  for  48  hours, 
in  order  that  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
do  so  may  become  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;    and.   without  objection,   the 
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bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re<iue8ted 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  (S.  3271)  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  in  order 
to  promote  scientific  education,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kkrr  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McNamaha).  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 — 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propow^d  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved farm  program,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  LANGER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3183.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3183.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aitdxr- 
soN.  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Holland) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  Senate 
bill  3183.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (fdr .  himself,  Mr. 
Aikek,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
HicKENLOOPEH.  and  Mr.  Schoeppel)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
3183.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  three  amendments  which  I 
intend  to  propose  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program.  I 
ask  that  they  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  desk  until  called  up  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  first  amendment  provides  that 
price  support  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able with  respect  to  the  products  of  any 
one  farm  of  a  total  value,  determined 
on  the  basis  of  support  prices,  In  excess 
of  $50,000. 

The  second  amendment,  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  obtain 
from  processors  certification  that  they 
had  paid  producers  not  less  than  the 
support  price,  or  in  the  case  of  com- 
modities for  which  no  support  price  has 
been  established  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  parity,  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
for  which  price  support  or  surplus  re- 
moval operation  is  carried  out  through 
purchases  from  or  loans  or  payments  to 
processors. 

The  third  amendment  would — 

Pirst.  Permit  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  require,  as  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility for  price  support  under  the 
Agricultui-al  Act  of  1949.  that  farmers 
participate  in  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram. 

Second.  Require  farmers  to  partici- 
pate in  the  acreage  reserve  program  in 
order  to  be  eligible  iot  pasrments  under 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
if  they  produce  basic  commodities,  ex- 
cept peanuts. 


Third.  Render  any  farmer  who  know- 
ingly harvested  any  acreage  of  a  basio 
commodity  in  excess  of  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment  for  that  farm  ineligible 
for  payments  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  with  four  minor 
exceptions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  printed4n 
the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 

the  following: 

"vaica  sxTPPOBTB — lhutatioh 

"Sac.  107.  Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  title  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"  'Sac.  421.  Price  support  shall  not  be  made 
available  under  this  act  during  any  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  the  products  of  any  one 
farm  of  a  total  value,  determined  on  the  basis 
of  support  prices.  In  excess  of  $50,000.'  " 

On  page  4.  line  24.  strike  out  "107"  and 
Insert  "108." 

On  page  4.  between  lines  22  and  23.  Insert 
the  following: 

"cxcTOicATZoif  or  ascnPT  or  svprorr  pkices 

BT   raODUCBU 

"Sac.  107.  Section  401  (e)  of  the  Agrteul- 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•"(e)  Whenever  any  price  support  or  sur- 
plus removal  operation  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  Is  carried  out  through  purchases 
from  or  loans  or  payments  to  processors,  the 
Secretary  shall  obtain  certifications  from 
such  processors  that  the  producers  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  Involved  have  re- 
ceived not  less  than  the  support  price  there- 
for or.  In  the  case  of  commodities  for  which 
no  support  price  has  been  established,  such 
price,  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretvy  to  be  necessary  to  provide  a  reason- 
able rettim  to  such  producers.' " 

On  page  4,  line  24.  strike  out  "lOT*  and 
Insert  "108." 

On  page  25,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following: 

"PABTICIPATION  IN  ACKKAGE  aCSSava  FBOOaAK 

AS  coMornoN  or  elicdiutt  roa  feicb  sttp- 
poaT  AND  son.  coNsaavATiON  BBNarrrs 
"Sac.  225  (a)  Section  401  (c)  of  the  Agrl- 
cultvual  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  'prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary', the  following:  "and  participation  In 
the  acreage  reserve  program  under  subtitle  A 
of  the  Sou  Bank  Act.'  " 

(b)  Section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"Participation  In  the  acreage  reserve  program 
under  subtitle  A  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  shall 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
payments  under  this  section  in  the  case  of 
producers  of  the  commodities  referred  to  in 
section  203  of  such  act."* 

On  page  38,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
tlie  following: 

"COaCFLZANCB  WITH   ACSSAOB  AUXJTMKNTB  AS  A 

coMoinoN  or  aiJCTan.TTT  roa  son.  comsibva- 

nON  BBNBrTTB 

"Sac.  406.  Tlie  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1038,  as  amended,  la  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  847  a  new  section  as  follows: 

**  'Sac.  348.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
liarveets  any  acreage  of  any  basic  agrtcul- 
tural  commodity  on  bis  farm  which  has  been 


determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  com* 
modlty  for  the  farm  for  such  year  \inder 
this  title  shall  not  be  eligible  for  any  pay- 
ment for  such  year  under  the  SoU  Oonaenra- 
tlon  and  Domestic  AUotment  Act.  as  amend- 
ed. For  the  ptu^XMes  of  this  section,  no' 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  harvested 
any  acreage  of  any  basic  agricultiiral  com- 
modity In  excess  of  his  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment by  reason  of  harvesting  com  for  ensi- 
lage, harvesting  wheat  in  an  amount  not  in 
excess  of  15  acres,  harvesting  a  commodity  or 
a  crop  with  respect  to  which  producers  have 
rejected  marketing  quotas  In  a  marketing 
qupta  referendum,  or  harvesting  peanuts  for 
seed  to  be  xised  for  the  raising  of  peanuts 
to  be  hogged  off. 

"•(b)  Persons  appljrlng  for  any  payment 
of  money  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  shall 
be  required  to  establish  their  eligibility  for 
such  payment  under  this  section  In  such  -i 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
regulation'." 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  series  of  five  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill 
(S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm 
program,  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  general  statement,  pre- 
pared by  me.  in  support  of  the  am«id- 
ments.  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec(mu>. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  statement,  presented  hy  Mr. 
Langer.  is  as  follows: 

Statsment  bt  Sxnatob  Langeb  tn  Sttppoet  or 
AscxNOMENTS  TO  Acaicui.TT7aAL  ACT  or  1956 

Section  101  of  the  farm  bill  (S.  3183).  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  omits  wheat  from  the  manda- 
tory 90  percent  of  parity  provision  covering 
com.  peanuts,  and  cotton.  Amendment  of 
the  bill  to  remove  the  restrictive  language 
wotild  mean  that  aU  wheat  wotild  be  si4>& 
ported  at  90  percent  of  parity  by  direction 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Wheat 
would  thus  stand  on  the  same  footing  along 
with  the  other  basic  conunodltles. 

Section  102  of  the  farm  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  sets  up  a  sp>ecial  formula  for 
determining  the  support  level  for  wheat.  In 
1966,  most  wheat  probably  would  be  sup- 
ported at  90  percent  of  parity.  But  In  1957 
and  later  years,  there  Is  no  way  to  teU  at 
what  level  wheat  would  be  supported.  The 
only  mandatory  provision  is  that  all  wheat 
price  levels  must  be  maintained  at  75  par- 
cent  of  parity.  The  bill  provides  that  some 
type  of  wheat  should  be  supported  at  90 
percent  of  parity  and  certain  other  types  at  • 
a  competitive  relationship  with  the  feed 
value  ratio  with  corn  support  levels. 

The  determination  of  which  kinds  of 
wheat  and  how  much  shall  be  supported  at 
90  percent  of  parity;  and  which  kinds  and 
how  much  shall  be  supported  at  the  com 
loan  level  Is  left  entirely  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whom- 
ever he  might  be  at  that  future  time,  aa 
advised  by  a  committee,  two-thirds  of  whose 
members  would  not  be  wheat  farmers. 

This  direct  weakening  of  the  wheat  price 
support  program  Is  bad  enough  in  and  of 
Itaelf .  But  as  it  cotild  operate  to  destroy  the 
support  programs  for  all  basic  conunodltles, 
it  Is  even  more  dangerous  and  Invidious. 

Section  102,  In  Its  entirety,  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  biU.  And  wheat  eould  be 
restored  to  Its  fuU  status  as  a  baste  along 
with  cotton,  com,  peanuts,  and  tobacco  by 
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■trlkliig  out  tb«  ocluikm  ot  wh««t  la 
tlon  101. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
vmanlmoui  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments, together  with  a  statement,  pre- 
pared by  me.  relating  to  each  amend- 
ment may  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  statements  were  ordered  to 
be 'printed  In  the  Rscoao.  as  follows: 
^  Bsgtnnlng  with  tin*  S.  oa  pag*  !•  strlk* 
Mit  ov«r  through  Un*  34.  oo  p*g*  *>  **^  *^^ 
••rt  th»  following: 

**I1ILS    I — TAMSLr    9MMM    XICCOMS    FiyiSCIlOW 

"Sac.  101.  Tltl*  I.  tltl*  n.  and  title  HI  of 
the  ilgrlcultuna  Act  of  1949.  m  smandcd. 
arc  hereby  r«p««lMl. 

"Sac.  102.  The  Secretary  of  Agrteultiire 
(berelnafter  called  the  Secretary)  U  author- 
tied  and  directed  to  make  available  through 
loan*,  purchaaee.  parity  payments,  produc- 
tion paymente.  marketing  premium  pay- 
aaente.  purehaae  agreements  and  cither  oper- 
attooa  farm  income  protection  programs  to 
cooparatora  up  to  the  limit  ot  family -farm 
production  for  any  crop  or  year's  marketings 
ot  any  agricultural  commodity,  if  producers 
have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas, 
marketing  orders,  or  prescribed  marketing 
practlcea  for  such  crop  or  year's  marketings, 
at  a  level  not  less  than  100  percent  of  the 
parity  price  of  the  conunodlty. 

J'Sbc.  103.  The  parity  price  of  any  commod- 
ity shall  be  the  price  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  required,  when  multiplied  by  the 
average  annual  marketings  of  the  commodity 
during  the  Immediately  preceding  3  years, 
to  provide  the  parity  Income  for  the  com- 
modity, as  defined  In  section  301  <a)  (2>  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

"SBC.  104.  For  purposes  of  this  titles  the 
term  'upper  limit  of  family  farm  production' 
means  the  total  volume  of  farm  marketings 
that  in  terms  of  1954  technology  and  farm 
prices,  will  enable  a  typical  single-unit  family 
Tana  to  earn  a  net  family  Income,  after  pay- 
ing all  production  costs,  of  not  more  than 
g0.<|M.  except  that  If  the  operator  can  show 
liy  attested  certification  that  he  has  not  em- 
ployed during  the  year  more  hours  of  hired 
farm  labor  than  was  performed  by  the  op- 
erator and  members  of  his  Immediate  family, 
such  unit  shall  be  eligible  for  income  pro- 
tection to  the  f\Ul  extent  of  its  farm  mar- 
ketings. 

"Sec.  105.  Parity  payments,  production 
payments,  and  marketing  premium  payments 
shall  be  the  primary  method  of  carrying  out 
family  farm  income  protection  programs  un- 
der this  title  with  such  payments  used  in 
Workable  combinations,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  applicable  to 
the  different  commodities,  with  loans,  pur- 
chase agreements,  purchases,  and  other 
methods. 

"Sac.  106.  Section  303  of  the  Agrlctiltural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  aa  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'com, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice  or  tobacco'  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  words  'any  agricultural 
commodity'  and  by  striking  out  the  words 
•parity  price'  and  substituting  therefor  the 
words  'parity  income". 

"Sac.  107.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  use  of  any  or  all  price  support  funds, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  available  to 
him.  Expenditures  made  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  aa  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, ahall  be  reported  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  SUtes  who  shall  order  the  can- 
cellation of  an  equivalent  value  of  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  notes  held  by  the 
Tteasury. 

"Sac.  108.  The  total  of  parity  payments, 
production  payments  and  marketing  premi- 
um paimenis  made  to  any  single  farm  oper- 


ator or  farm  family  ahall  not  wcaad  I3JMX)  in 
any  on*  calendar  year. 

"Sac.  100.  The  words  'production  pay- 
ments' means  the  making  of  paymenta  di- 
rectly to  producers  equal  to  the  extent  by 
which  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  augmented  by  such  marketing  pre- 
mltun  payments  and  parity  payments  aa  may 
have  been  made  for  the  commodity  Is  leaa 
than  the  parity  price  therefor. 

"Sac.  110.  Marketing  premium  payments 
aa  used  in  this  title  mean  payments  made  to 
producers,  where  required,  in  connection 
with  special  marketing  programs  for  such 
commodities  aa  may  be  deatgnated  by  the 
Secretary  to  encourage  the  marketing  of  high 
quality  commodities  In  a  volume  better  bal- 
anced with  consximer  demand  tlian  would 
be  the  caae  in  the  abaence  of  such  marketing 
premium  payments  program." 

The  statement  by  Senator  LAircn.  re- 
lating to  his  amendment  numbered  1,  is 
as  follows: 

"The  amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  substitute  a  com- 
prehensive full  parity  farm-income  program 
for  the  partial-parity  provision  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  fully  understand  that  we  live 
in  an  almost  completely  legislated  economy. 

Interest  rates  are  establiahed  under  au- 
thority of  Federal  law  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reaerve  Board. 
This  is  price  or  Income  support  for  banks 
and  other  lending  Institutions. 

Freight  and  passenger  rates  are  established 
by  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission 
under  authority  of  Federal  law.  This  U  price 
or  income  support  for  the  transportation 
Industry. 

Depletion  allowances  are  Income  supports 
for  the  oil  and  certain  otiier  industries. 

Accelerated  tax  amortization  privileges  ex- 
tended by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
are  price  or  Income  supports  for  a  wide  range 
of  business  and  Industry. 

Military  procurement  cost-plus  contracts 
are  price  or  income  supports  and  Oovern- 
ment  guarantees  of  mlnlmiun  levels  of  profit 
for  that  group  of  manufacturers. 

Tax  dollars  tued  for  the  strategic  mate- 
rials stockpile  have  been  used  deliberately 
to  support  prices  and  incomes  of  high  cost 
(er  inefficient)   producers  of  many  minerals. 

Appropriations  are  made  annually  to  sup- 
port the  merchant  marine — this  is  price  or 
income  support  for  private  sblp  owners. 

Industrial  tariffs  are  effective  price  or  In- 
come supports  for  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness community. 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  list  of 
direct  and  indirect  subsidies  or  price  and 
Income  supports  provided  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  a  major  part  of  our  so-called  free- 
enterprise  economy. 

Minimum-wage  laws  and  protection  of  col- 
lective bargaining  are  income  supports  for 
worklngmen. 

Every  major  segment  of  our  economy  has 
specifically  designed  Income  support  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Oovernment.'  Why 
should  farmers  l>e  picked  out  aa  the  only 
Important  segment  required  to  survive  on  a 
go-it-alone.  get-yours-in-the-free-market 
basis. 

Yet  Secretary  Benson  and  his  big-business 
advertising  men  have  ijeen  'drumming  for 
3  years,  trying  to  sell  these  ideas: 

That  farm  programs  are  bad. 

That  subsidies  are  very  bad  for  farmers. 

That  supports  for  farmers  are  destructive 
of  our  free-enterprise  system. 

That  if  for  political  reasons  It  is  necessary 
to  have  them  at  all,  they  shoxUd  be  very  low 
(at  disaster  levels)  and  that  the  level  at 
which  disaster  overtakes  farmers  should  be 
entirely  In  the  discretion  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

That  aurpluses  of  food  are  a  very  bad  thing 
and  not  in  the  public  interest. 

That  the  cost  of  farm  programs  Is  an  un- 
justifiable and  luineeded  burUeu  on  the  tax- 


payers and  that  such  programs  are  directly 
raeponalble  for  the  high  ooet  of  food  at 
retail. 

And,  finally,  great  effort  haa  been  made 
to  convince  the  public  that  price  supports 
at  any  level,  higher  than  deaired  by  the  ad- 
ministration, whauver  that  level  la.  have 
only  one  purpoee  and  effect,  namely,  to  sub- 
sidiae  high-coet  or  ineflkient  farmers. 

Everybody  haa  been  told  there  to  six  or 
aeven  bUUon  dollara  Invested  in  CCC  inven- 
toriee  of  farm  products.  But  how  many 
people  know  the  amount  of  money  tied  up  in 
the  strategic  materials  stockpile?  Judging 
from  the  approprUtlon  thua  far  requested, 
it  to  probably  nine  or  ten  billion  dollars. 
More  than  a  year  ago  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  our  buying  policy  was  to  offer  prices 
high  enough  on  all  strategic  matenato  to  in- 
sure a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  high  cost 
or  IneiBcient  producers.  And  I'm  not  oppoeed 
to  that — I'm  pointing  it  out  to  get  thto  dto- 
cuaaion  in  proper  focus. 

What  to  the  coet  to  ttie  Treasury  la  uncol- 
lected taxes  of  the  27  ^ -percent  depletion 
allowance  for  the  producers  of  oil  and  certain 
other  mlnerato.  Who  knows?  The  annual 
coat  to  other  taxpayers  probably  exceeds  the 
coet  of  the  farm  program. 

What  to  the  coet  to  the  Treaetny  In  uncol- 
lected taxes  of  the  accelerated  tax  amortiza- 
tion certificates?  The  Hoxise  Appropriations 
Committee's  reports  places  the  figures  at 
more  than  §40  billion,  from  1950-54. 

In  these  unsettled  'timea  everyone  wanta 
our  country  to  be  strong  enough  t<)  cope  with 
any  situation  which  could  coticelvably  ariae. 
Our  military  to  now  reported  to  have  In  in- 
ventory S140  billion  of  military  equipment. 

Now,  military  equipment  haa  an  ackaowl- 
edged  rate  of  obsolescence  that  rutm  close  to 
33!-,  percent  annually,  with  many  at  Ito 
highly  cxpenaive  Items  In  the  inventory  llks 
planes,  guns,  and  radar  equipment  oomflsle- 
ly  out  of  date  by  the  time  they  are  delfWed 
to  the  military.  This  obeolescence  amooats 
to  billions  of  dollars  each  year  and  to  Ixnne 
by  the  taxpayer,  not  by  the  manufacturer. 

In  agriculture,  farmers  and  farm  programs 
are  charged  with  the  total  cost  of  carrying 
inventories  and  the  cost  of  spoilage. 

Wouldn't  it  then  seem  reaaonable  to 
charge  General  Motors.  Du  Pont,  Douglas  Air- 
craft, and  other  producers  of  military  goods 
with  the  comparable  cost  of  carrying  military 
inventories  and  the  loss  incurred  from  ob- 
solescence? What  to  proper  for  one  should 
be  proper  for  the  other.  Yet.  of  course,  no 
intelligent  person  would  serioxuly  make  such 
a  suggesUon.  Let's  get  thto  farm  debate  into 
perspective. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  with  national 
defense  and  the  public  Interest,  why  Isn't  It 
Just  as  Important  to  have  adequate — yes, 
more  than  adequate — stockpiles  of  food  and 
fiber,  as  to  have  stockpiles  of  military  equip, 
ment  and  strategic  materials — and  why  ton't 
it  equally  sound  to  charge  the  coet  of  such 
food  inventories  not  against  farmers  and 
their  farm  program  but  where  they  belong 
in  the  defense  budget? 

But  let's  continue  with  the  record  of  this 
blg-buslness  administration.  And  remem- 
ber its  their  record — they  made  it. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  bual- 
nesa  t>orrowers  are  paying  the  highest  inter- 
est ratee  In  23  years.  Since  January  1,  1955, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  tripled  interest 
rates  on  some  issues  of  Government  aecu- 
rlties. 

These  general  Increases  In  Interest  rates 
were  started  early  in  1953.  numers  are,  of 
course,  caught  in  this  interest-rate  game  as 
are  other  users  of  credit.  Farm  mortgage 
deb*,  increased  7  percent  in  1954  over  1953 
and  In  1955  was  10  percent  higher  than  In 
1954. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  accruing  to 
big  business  from  Government  price  and 
Income  supports.  Comparing  with  the  com- 
parable figures  for  1952 — 


1956 
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Corporate  profits  before  taxes  are  up  30 

percent. 

Corporation  profits  after  taxes  are  up  84 
percent. 

The  price  of  ocrporation  stocks  to  up  71 
percent. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1955  General 
Motors  sales  were  10  billion  and  profits  after 
taxee  were  1  billion.  Kraft  cheese  (a  proc- 
essor of  dairy  products)  1952  profit  27  mil- 
lion; 1953.  30.8  million:  1954.  87.4  million  and 
thus  far  in  1965  their  profits  are  at  an  annual 
rate  of  40  million. 

Railroads  have  liad  13  permanent  rate  in- 
creases since  1945.  According  to  the  Ameri- 
can Assoctotlon  of  Railroads  their  1955 
profits  are  expected  to  be  at  least  20  percent 
greater  than  1954  or  more  than  gl  billion. 

Government .  report*  show  the  following 
Increaaee  in  proflu  for  1956  adjusted  to  an 
annual  l>asto  over  the  leveto  of  1954: 

Ten  textile  oompaniee  up  78.1  percent. 

TWenty-three  steel  companies  up  106.9  per- 
cent. 

Six  rubber  oompaniee  up  34  percent. 

Twenty-one  chemical  companlea  up  38  per- 
cent. 

Seven  farm-equipment  companies  up  34 
percent. 

Thirty  utility  companies  up  IS  percent. 

Now  how  do  these  figures  compare  with  the 
situation  In  which  farmers  find  themselves? 

The  average  price  of  all  farm  producta  for 
1055  adjusted  to  was  down  19  percent  from 
the  level  of  1953.  Yet  farm  income  waa  down 
13  percent  from  1954  and  down  27  percent 
from  1952. 

Copper  even  during  the  most  critical  period 
of  World  War  II  waa  being  pTlce  supported 
and  purchased  by  the  Oovernment  at  12  cents 
per  pound.  I  remember  the  ciiscussions  and 
thto  figure  was  determined  to  be  adequate  to 
keep  even  the  high  cost  producers  in  business. 
Now.  copper  to  being  price  supported  and 
purchased  for  the  strategic  materiato  stock- 
pile at  35  cents  per  pound,  three  times  as 
high  and  a  very  similar  alt'jation  to  true 
with  respect  to  lead  and  cine. 

Farmers  and  the  farm  program  are  de- 
liberately being  made  the  public  whipping 
boy,  so  as  to  keep  public  attention  diverted 
from  the  great  giveaway  programs  which  ap- 
pear to  be  a  basic  policy  of  thto  admintotra- 
tlon.  ndelands  oil.  Dixon-Yatea.  Helto 
Canyon,  otir  S16  billion  investment  In 
atomic  energy,  our  publicly  owned  grazing 
lands,  large  areas  of  our  national  forest,  and 
our  publicly  owned  hydroelectric  power- 
planU.  Perhaps  slogana  like  regimentation 
as  applied  to  farm  programs,  and  creeping 
soclaltom  as  applied  to  TVA  and  our  50-year- 
old  public-power  policy  have  been  carefully 
designed  to  blind  the  public  to  a  new  policy 
of  galloping  giveaway  of  our  remaining  pub- 
lic domain. 

Theae  are  the  essenUato  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  amendment  provldea  for  a  parity 
formula  which  will  acoompltoh  theae 
objectlvee. 

1.  Establtob  parity  prices  that  would  pro- 
vide parity  income  for  farmers — that  waa  the 
goal  Congress  set  in  the  1948  Farm  Act. 

2.  EsUbllsh  a  fair  relationship  between  the 
parity  price  of  the  various  farm  oommoditiea. 

3.  Result  in  a  level  of  parity  prices  on  all 
commodities  high  enough  to  enable  farmera 
to  operate  and  maintain  their  farms  and  to 
earn  per  person  incomea  equivalent  to  thoae 
that  can  be  earned  by  people  In  other  walka 
of  life. 

My  amendment  repeato  the  so-called  mod- 
ernized parity  formula,  dual  parity,  and 
translUonal  parity  because  all  these  formulae 
will,  year  after  year,  create  an  unpredictable 
dtotortion  in  a  fair  parity  price  relationahlp. 
among  farm  commodities. 

Extotlng  parity  formulas  come  out  with 
prices  on  most  ccMnmoditles  at  leveto  too  low 
to  enable  farmers  year  after  year  to  meet 
their  operating  costs  and  maintenance  of 
their  plant  and  equipment. 


Hie  so-ealled  modemlaed  formula  insure* 
that  bad  luck  1  year  by  producer  of  a  com- 
modity become*  bad  luck  for  10  years. 

It  has  a  btillt-in  factor  wtiich  will  matbe- 
matleaUy  create  a  lower  parity  price,  year 
after  jrear,  for  all  commodltiea  whose  market 
prices  fall  below  parity. 

There  are  some  requisites  that  must  be 
taken  Into  account  when  you  speak  of  con- 
troto.  Farmers  must  pay  their  bllto  out  of 
groes  Income.  Oroes  Income  to  derived  from 
busheto  times  price,  or  pounds  times  price, 
or  gallons  or  whatever  they  produce  tlmea 
the  unit  price  of  that  commodity.  So  when 
total  production  to  reduced  It  naturally  fol- 
lows that  the  unit  price  must  be  high  enough 
so  that  the  multiplication  will  resiUt  in  vat- 
fident  income  for  the  f aimer  to  pay  hto 
bllto.  otherwiae  bankruptcy  will  follow 
quickly.    It's  Just  that  simple. 

It  seems  a  bit  silly  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  with  thto  primer  grade  arithmetic  but 
It  to  evident  that  many  of  the  Senators  do 
not  understand  it.  Advocatea  of  the  eliding 
Bcale  of  price  supports  allege  that  lower  price 
on  all  nonbaaic  commodltiea  and  to  the  limit 
permitted  by  law.  has  reduced  acreage  of 
liasic  crops.  Total  production  has  not  t>een 
reduced,  it  haa  increaaed  on  everything  but 
allotment  crops — but,  the  lowered  price  on 
ttie  nonbasic  conunodities  and  the  aharply 
reduced  production  of  allotment  crope  has 
resulted  in  a  cost-price  retotionship  that 
closely  approaches  that  of  1933. 

The  Senators  will  agree  that  1933  waa  a 
bad  time  for  the  entire  Nation?  Do  the 
Senators  know  that  using  the  same  parity 
formuto  ao  that  the  figures  are  truly  com- 
parable— the  national  average  price  of  wheat 
was  70  percent  of  parity  in  1933  and  only 
77  percent  on  October  31,  1955 — 

On  barley  it  waa  58  in  1933  and  only  61 
now. 

On  flaxseed  it  was  81  in  1933  and  only  67 
now. 

On  oats  It  was  71  in  1938  and  only  50  now. 
On  rye  it  was  73  in  1933  and  only  43  now. 
On  corn  It  was  08  in  1933  and  to  68  at  the 
present  time. 

These  are  national  averages.  The  average 
price  in  North  Dakota  on  aome  of  theae  crops 
to  lower  than  these  national  average  figurea. 
It  to  said,  in  disregard  of  the  truth,  that 
the  sliding  scale  has  not  yet  had  a  chance 
to  work — that  it  started  only  thto  year.  Let 
the  Senators  review  the  facta  known  to  all 
who  haven't  forgotten. 

The  sliding  scale  law  with  its  new  parity 
formula  l>ecame  law  in  1948.  It  was  amend- 
ed in  1949 — to  raise  the  t>ottom  of  the  elid- 
ing scale  from  60  percent  to  75  percent  of 
parity;  it  was  further  amended  so  that  the 
sliding  acaie  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
six  basic  crops  and  so  that  both  parity 
formulas  should  be  used  In  calculating  the 
parity  price  of  the  6  basic  commodities  and 
that  whichever  parity  price  was  higher  on 
any  of  the  0  basic  commodities  was  the  one 
to  be  used — it  was  renewed  from  time  to  time 
and  finally  expired  in  1054.  Therefore,  the 
new  parity  formula  and  the  sliding  sctde  of 
price  supports  were  in  effect  for  the  first  time 
on  the  1055  crop  of  the  six  liasic  commodi- 
ties—wheat, com,  cotton,  rice,  tol>acco,  aiAd 
p^anuta.  All  other  crope  have  been  under 
the  new  parity  formtila  and  subject  to  tlie 
sliding  scale  of  price  supports  since  1949. 
Thto  administration  baa  used  the  eliding 
scale  of  price  supports  on  a  reducing  baato 
aa  rapidly  and  drastically  as  It  could  on 
everyUilng  except  the  six  basic  crops  of  which 
only  wheat  to  a  principal  caah  crop  In  North 
Dakota.  Must  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota remind  anyone  of  the  slldlng-seale  ap- 
plication to  oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  and  rye  In 
the  past  8  years?  Does  any  Senator  need  a 
reminder  of  the  application  of  the  eliding 
acale  to  dairy  jModucts  On  April  Fool's  I^y 
in  1964? 

The  sliding  scale  has  also  been  used  on 
cottonseed,  soy  beans,  and  grain  aorghums. 


The  present  law  authorlaes  price  supports, 
and  the  money  to  availabto  for  them  on  hoga, 
cattle,  aheep,  lamlM,  chickens,  eggs,  and  many 
other  additional  commodltiea.  Yet,  despite 
thto  authority,  no  action  waa  taken  by  the 
Btoenhower  admintolTation  last  year  when 
eggs  hit  a  low  of  6  cents  a  dosen.  No  action 
waa  taken  2  years  ago  when  cattlemen  by  the 
thousands  were  bankrupt,  and  the  Senatora 
know  the  story  of  hog  prices. 

The  amendment  before  you  nuike*  ade- 
quate supports  mandatory  in  law.  As  a  na- 
tion we  believe  In  a  government  of  law. 
administered  by  men,  not  a  government  of 
men.  admintotering  by  edict.  P^cond,  no 
indtistry  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  agri- 
culture can  afford  to  have  its  operations 
subjected  annually  to  the  caprice,  the  atti- 
tude, or  the  Just  plain  ignorance  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  may  from  time  to  time  be  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  As  to  the  level  of 
supports,  we  want  price  supports  at,  as  the 
amendment  provldea  for,  100  percent  of  par- 
ity farm  Income  protection. 

Experience  has  proved  tliat  the  only  ^ime 
the  so-called  free  market  wiU  yield  100  per- 
cent of  a  fair  parity  to  farmers  to  when  there 
to  an  actual  and  serious  shortage  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity.  When  that  happens, 
moet  farmers  have  4lttle  or  nothing  to  sell 
and  consiimerB  are  required  to  pay  rldictilous 
prices  for  tliat  commodity.  And,  finally,  for 
the  reason  that  if  a  fair  parity  price,  means 
wtiat  it  rays:  A  fair  price,  a  neceeaary  price, 
in  relation  to  a  farmer's  cost,  then  any  price 
less  than  100  percent  of  parity  to  less  than 
a  fair  price  and  leaa  than  a  necessary  price. 

There  to  no  ethical,  moral,  nor  economic 
Justification  for  fractional  support  prices. 
The  only  difference  between  90  percent  of  a 
fair  price  and  60  percent  of  a  fair  price,  to 
that  a  farmer  can  stay  in  business  a  little 
longer  with  90  percent  of  a  fair  price  than 
he  can  with  60  percent  of  a  fair  price. 

The  amendment  propoeed  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  provides  for  mandat(»y 
100  percent  of  parity  farm  income.  The 
parity  price  formula  provided  in  the  pending 
amendment  etarta  with  the  parity  farm  In- 
come definition  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  that  the 
average  Income  p>er  person  of  people  on  farms 
should  l>e  equivalent  to  that  of  nonfarm 
people.  The  extotlng  law  then  defines  parity 
Income  for  each  commodity  aa  being  its  part 
of  parity  farm  Income.  The  amendment 
provldea  that  parity  price  of  a .  commodity 
ahall  he  the  i»ice  which  if  multiplied  by 
the  average  volume  of  marketing  for  that 
commodity  over  the  preceding  10  jezn  will 
give  the  parity  income  for  that  conunodlty. 

rABTrr  -raicx  roaicvLA 

In  1048,  the  Congress  ent^ted  a  provision 
relating  to  parity  farm  income.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  now  on  the  desk  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  put  some  teeth  into  the  parity  Income 
promise  of  the  successful  presidenttol  candi- 
date In  1952  who  evidently  had  read  the 
1948  farm  act.  The  amendment  takes  the 
parity  income  definition  In  the  1948  act 
that  has  been  on  the  books  for  8  years  and 
uses  it  to  calculate  parity  prices  for  the  dif- 
ferent conunodities. 

Section  301  (a)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  aa  amended  in  1948. 
deflnea  parity  farm  Income  as  that  groaa  In- 
come that  will  enable  farm  operator  f amlUea 
to  have  a  standard  of  living  equivalent  to 
that  of  people  in  other  gainful  occupationa. 

"me  atandard  to  the  Income  of  non- 
farm  people.  The  per  person  Income  of 
nonfarm  people  In  1955  waa  approximately 
$1,960.  The  average  per  person  family  in- 
come from  farm  aourcea  of  commercial  farm 
operator  f amillea  was  about  $860;  thto  to  ex- 
clualve  of  about  $270  of  Income  per  farm 
person  from  nonfarm  sourcee.  Parity  farm 
Income  would  thus  be  $1,690,  or  $630  per 
person  higher  than  was  actxiaUy  the  caaa 
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la  1956.  Actual  fann  operator  family  in- 
c<»ne  la  1965  vm  only  51  percent  of  parltT 
farm  income.  ' 

To  provide  a  parity  farm  Income,  national 
farm  operaton  toUl  net  Income  ivould  have 
had  to  have  been  taLS  bUUon  Instead  of  the 
$11  billion  actually  attained. 

Holding  production  expenees  at  the  same 
level,  this  would  mean  an  Increase  in  farm 
operators  gross  income  from  the  1956  figure 
of  •33.3  biUlon  to  M3.9  bUlion  and  Increase 
of  cash  receipts  from  marketings  from  the 
1956  figure  of  |39.a  blUlon  to  approximately 

ThU  tagj  billion  figure  would  be  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrtculture  as  the 
parity  equivalent  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  and  the  •43.9  bUlion  figure  as  the 
1956  parity  farm  gross  income. 

The  parity  equivalent  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  for  1955  is  thus  Just  about 
one-third  greater  than  the  10-year  average 
of  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  from 
1945  through  1954.  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 301  (a)   (2)  of  the  Agrlcultiual  Adjust- 
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m«Bt  Act  of  193«.  as  amended,  the  commodity 
parity  Income  of  any  commodity  would  be 
the  same  relationship  to  the  10-year  average 
Thus  the  parity  income  for  what  in  1965* 
would  be  133  percent  of  the  average  annual 
farm  value  for  the  10-year-base  period.  The 
same  calciUatlon  would  be  made  for  any 
commodity.  The  following  calculations  of 
commodity  parity  Income  and  parity  price 
are  indicated  in  the  attached  Uble  for  Illus- 
trative purposes  only.  Exact  calculaUons  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  statlsUcians 
might  vary  a  few  cenu  one  way  or  another 
from  the  parity  prices  I  have  shown  in  the 
table.  But  the  table  does  Ulustrate  quite 
accurately  the  effect  of  the  amendment  that 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 


February  22 


CALCULATIOir    OF    LANGOI    PAKTrT    PXICXS 

A.  Ten-year  average  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings.  ^30  blUlon  (1945-64 
average). 

B.  Parity  equivalent  cash  recelpU  from 
farm  marketings,  •ag  2  billion.  " 
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The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  never  has 
•een  any  Justification  for  limiting  price  sup- 
ports to  the  six  basic  commodities. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  provides  100  percent  of 
parity  farm  income  protection  for  all  im- 
portant farm  commodities.  This  would  pro- 
vide, first,  equitable  treatment  of  all  fanners, 
whatever  they  produce.  Second,  it  estab- 
lishes the  only  basis  upon  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure,  democratically,  the  annual  re- 
allocation of  agricultural  resources  necessary 
to  meet  the  Nation's  food  needs,  while  yet 
dealing  factually  with  the  problems  of 
weather,  soil,  climate,  and  geography,  all  of 
which  affect  a  farmer  s  ability  to  shift  his 
production  emphasis.  These  are  problems 
peculiar  to  and  Inherent  In  agriculture. 

T|he  amendment  is  designed  to  protect. 
preserve,  and  strengthen  the  family-type 
farmer  In  American  agriculture. 

In  line  with  thU  objective  we  want  mlnl- 
mums  established  of  either  acreage  or  mar- 
keting HllotmenU  as  the  case  may  be  so  that 
family-type  farmers  wUl  not  be  forced  out 
of  business. 

In  line  with  this  same  objective  the  amend- 
ment sets  a  maximum  in  line  with  the  nor- 
mal production  of  an  "adequate  famUy 
farm,"  above  which  no  farm  Income  protec- 
tion would  be  available  to  any  operator.  This 
was  recommended  by  President  Elsenhower 
His  supporters  among  the  Senators  will  no 
doubt  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  authorizes  and  directs 
the  use  of  parity  payments,  production  pay- 
ments, and  market  premium  incentive  pay- 
ments. 

Let's  see  how  production  payments  work 
out  for  a  commodity  the  Senators  are  all  in- 
terested in — milk. 

The  price  problems  In  fluid  milk  areas  are 
more  dlflknalt  than  those  for  most  other 
i^n  oommodltles.  The  production  stand- 
•rds  nereesaiy  to  meet  health  requirements 
f  K*^*.*  "^  •ttctlni.  Milk  U  a  highly  per- 
l<|h«ble  product  and  must  be  moved  daUy 
X>»irymen.  la  mort  case*,  mun  mU  to  oim 


or  a  few  buyers.  Price  sUbllity  Is  necessary 
to  asstire  a  dependable  day-to-day  supply  of 
milk  In  urban  markets. 

In  the  Interests  of  both  dairy  farmers  and 
the  general  public,  the  farm  Income  pro- 
tection program  must  treat  milk  as  a  basic 
comomdlty.  The  dairy  farmer  must  have 
price  assurance  which  Is  Just  as  definite  and 
adequate  In  amount  as  that  provided  any 
other  producer. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  program.  aU  the 
available  tools  should  be  used. 

Dairy  cooperatives  enable  farmers  to  do 
better  bargaining,  stimulate  competition 
and  provide  a  maximum  of  self-help. 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders  help  to 
maintain  orderly  marketing  and  otherwise 
aid  In  evening  out  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
supply  and  price.  ' 

In  particular  circumstances  and  at  par- 
ticular times,  the  Government  purchase 
method  of  supporting  prices  works  well 
When  a  surplus  situation  Is  likely  to  last 
only  a  short  time,  and  when  desirable  out- 
lets such  as  the  school  lunch  program  are 
available,  it  makes  sense  to  buy  and  provide  a 
use  for  milk  that  might  otherwise  demoralize 
markets  and  go  to  waste. 

The    SecreUry    of    Agriculture    has    been 
using  aU  these  methods,  however,  and  they 
.!?^f  ,**°^  '  completely  adequate  Job.    In 
addition,    the    production-payment    method 
should  be  used.    This  method  allows  pro- 
ducers to  go  on  producing  and  consumers 
to  go  -on  consuming  past  the  point   where 
■urpluses   would   otheralse   begin   to   cause 
trouble.    It  U  a  simple  method.     If  prices 
averaged  less  than  the  parlty-supp6rt  level 
producers  would  receive  a  payment  for  the 
difference  between  the  market  average  and 
the  support  price.    It  offers  the  producer  an 
opportunity  to  sell  more  milk  at  reasonable 
prices,  instead  of  sclUng  less  milk  at  higher 
Ki'^.w"«**  '  price-support  method  which 
Keeps  the  Oovemment  out  of  business  chan- 
nels and  gives  the  coiisumer  the  chance  to 
use  the  abundance  that  the  fanner  produces. 
Production    payments    make    sense.    The 
rtnk  and  file  of  constmiers  think  so.  too 
Taxpayers  are  Justlflably   alanMd  at   the' 


money  they  are  spendlngjo  take  milk  and 
other  commodities  off  the  market.     Thev  n^ 
Qgnlae  the  need  of  farm-income  protection" 
but  they  don't  see  much  point  In  buylna  farm' 
oonunoditles  for  uneconomic  uses. 

Maybe  the  opponents  of  production  nav. 
ments  can  tell  you  how  the  CJovemment^ 
put  these  commodities  to  good  use— how  they 
can  use  them  under  existing  legUlatlon  to 
Improve  the  diets  of  the  American  people 
♦w  Jl'^^J*'  "**  remarkable  hue  and  cry  by 
the  Eisenhower  administration  against  the 
use  of  production  paymenU,  you  might  be 
interested  In  the  recommendation  of  the 
Dairy  Industry  Committee  over  10  years  ago 

t>,r^^,''°?'^^^-  ^^  ^^«  '»y-  represented 
the  following:  The  American  Butter  Insti- 
tute, National  Cheese  Institute.  American 
Dry  Milk  Institute.  Evaporated  Milk  Associa- 
tion. Internauonal  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
wnw",^*^*"'*"-  Internauonal  Association  of 
Milk  Dealers,  and  the  Dairy  Industries  Supply 
Association.  ^*^ ' 

In   discussing   possible   methods   of   nrice 

'^^J^LV'I'  '*"!  ''^  **>•  committee  came 
out  solidly  for  what  it  called  "compensatory 
payments  to  producers"  which  it  described 
as  follows :  ^^ 

"The  prices  of  dairy  products,  left  free  to 
find  their  level  on  the  basis  of  supply  and 
demand,  coupled  with  a  direct  Government 
payment  to  the  farmer  In  addlUon  to  hu  re- 

^^-V^f?  tl'^  '"•'■''**  Pf'*=«'  "  necessary, 
to  maintain  the  support. 

'•Tbls  form  of  support"— stUl  quoting  the 
Dairy  Industry  Committee— "would  tend  to 
^^?!r°i*  '"a^lmum  consumption  consistent 
with  demand  and  supply  conditions  •  •  • 
The  Dairy  Industry  Committee  recommends 
»;.♦'♦  ?*.V^*^,  *°  Oovemment  and  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  work  for  its  adoption  " 

The  purchase  method  discourages  con- 
sumption by  raising  prices  to  consumers. 

It  takes  away  from  consumers  the  foods 
they  want  and  places  those  foods  In  Govern- 
ment wsrehouses. 

It  puts  the  Oovemment  in  business  In  a 
big  way.  buying,  storing,  and  trying  to  dU- 
pose  of  perishable  commodities. 

It  Is  expensive  and  wasteful. 

It  makes  a  dlfllcult  disposal  problem  be- 
cause the  products  can  seldom  be  Aold  back 
into  domestic  markeu.  Instead,  they  must 
generally  be  given  away  or  sold  abroad  at 
prices  much  lower  than  American  consumers 
are  paying. 

The  amendment  provides  an  alternative 
support  method.  Whenever  a  commodity  re- 
quires support  the  naUonal  ever-normal 
storehouse  U  full  and  there  are  no  further 
satisfactory  outleU  such  as  the  school  Ituch 
program,  the  Oovemment  should  stop  buy- 
ing and  start  making  production  paymenU 
directly  to  producers. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  firmly 
beUeves  that  the  only  real  purpose— the 
sole  and  only  Justification  for  a  farm  pro- 
gram of  any  kind  U  to  assure  to  farm  fam- 
ilies an  Income,  adequate  to  meet  annual 
cost  of  operation,  necessary  maintenance, 
and  improvement  of  plant  and  equipment, 
and  to  maintain  a  level  of  consumption  and 
use  of  goods  and  services,  commensurate  with 
the  dependence  of  the  rest  of  our  highly  In- 
tegrated economy  upon  an  adequate  level  at 
farm  family  purchasing  power.  Any  sug- 
gested farm  program  or  any  suggested  part 
of  a  farm  program  which  does  not  meet 
thU  test  has  no  value  and  no  Jxutlficatton. 

Thoee  who  believe  the  principal  consld-       v 
eratlon  In  s  farm  program  U  "How  much  does 

ii,«°*!!"  ^°^^^  ^°  *•"  ^  '•«»"  "»e  years 
1920  through   1929.     In   thoee   years  there 
were  no  tax  dolUrs  spent  for  a  farm  pro- 
gram;   there   were   no  dlflleult   admlnistrs-     » 
tlve  problems;  and  there  were  no  farm  pro- 

free-enterprise  economy. 

But  there  were  a  mUUon  and  a  half  fsrm- 
•rs  who  were  bankrupt  and  most  of  the 
rest  were  so  deeply  la  debt  that  it  took  the 
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best  part  of  20  years  for  even  a  part  of  them 
to  get  their  heads  above  water. 

Those  who  disagree  as  to  the  need  and 
purpose  of  a  complete  farm  program  should 
review  the  period  1930  through  1935.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small -business  men 
who  were  bankrupt — business  executives 
committing  suicide — bank  f  ailtires  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land;  the  entire  economy 
almost  at  a  standstill:  16  million  men  unem- 
ployed. 

There  were  dUBcult  administrative  prob- 
lems then.  There  were  tax  dollars  spent 
then.  Our  free-enterprise  economy  which 
then  was  sick  unto  death  wao  glad  to  have 
"Dr.  Oovemment"  prescribe  the  medicine 
and  pay  for  both  the  doctor  and  the  hoepltal 

bill. 

Government  guarantiee  of  bank  deposita, 
RFC.  RAOC.  NRA.  PWA.  WPA.  propping  up 
insurance  companies,  balling  out  creditors, 
making  work,  so  as  to  feed  the  unemployed. 
No  one  cried  creeping  socialism  then.  No 
one  shouted  about  regimentation  then. 
No  one  objected  to  the  use  of  tiix  dollars.  No 
one  Insisted  on  a  balanced  budget  then. 
No  one  alleged  then  that  Government  pro- 
grams were  destroying  the  free-enterprise 
system.  Everyone  then  agreed  that  Oovem- 
ment action  was  imperative  to  save  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  And  all  of  this,  because 
farmers,  in  our  highly  legislated,  highly  sub- 
sidized economy,  had  found  It  impossible  to 
keep  their  price  and  Income  in  sotind  rela- 
tionship to  their  costs  and  th^r  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  had  the  ctunulatlve  effecta 
upon  the  entire  economy  with  which  you 
are  all  familiar. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Nation,  of  not  having 
a  strong  and  adequate  family  farm  Income 
protection  program  during  the  decade  of  the 
twenties  and  the  first  part  of  the  thirties 
was  so  staggering,  and  present  level  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  both  direct  and  Indirect, 
which  are  price  and  income  support  pro- 
grams for  big  business,  is  so  ijklgh  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  hfeu  no  hesita- 
tion whatsoever  in  suggesting  an  adequata 
family  farm  income  protection  program  with 
the  tptal  net  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. All  of  the  lessons  of  history  plus 
the  whole  body  of  public  experience  provide 
adequate  evidence  than  any  lesser  alterna- 
tive will  In  the  end  be  tmthlnkably  more 
costly. 

The  amendment  numbered  2.  sub^ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Lancu,  Ib  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  8.  strike 
out  over  through  line  22  on  page  11. 

On  page  11,  line  23,  sUike  out  "Subtitle  B" 
and  insert  "Subtitle  A." 

On  page  21,  line  12.  strike  out  "Subtltto  C 
and  insert  "Subtitle  B." 

On  page  25.  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  over  through  line  17  on  page  30,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLI    m — MATIOlffAL    SVBI-MOaMAL     nOtS- 
MOT7SC  AMD  COKSaiVATtOlf  BXaBiyB 

"Sk.  301.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954  is  hereby  repealed. 

"Sac.  302.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  set  aside  within  Ito  inventories  at 
least  ons  year's  normal  domestic  consump- 
tion and  exporta  of  all  storable  farm  com- 
modities and  storable  produeU  of  perishable 
and  semiperlshabto  farm  commodities,  as 
rapidly  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
determine  to  be  feasible  with  due  regard  to 
not  reducing  any  year's  market  volume  o< 
fsrm  commodmes  and  their  products  below 
the  quantity  that  wlU  be  taken  by  oonsumar 
demand  and  export*  In  a  full  employment 
economy  at  100  percent  of  parity  prloee.  Sueb 
•et-ssld*  oommodltles  and  produeU  shaU  be 
called  the  'national  ever-narmal  storcliouee.' 

"Sac.  sot.  TiM  ever-normal  etoraliouee  abaU 
M  adequaUly  dlep«rMd  wtthla  tbe  ffeo- 
grapble  area  of  the  Ualtad  BUtea  in  ratetlon 
to  population  distribution  to  •err*  tlM  naads 


of  civilian  defense,  as  determined  by  the  Civil 
Defense  Administrator  and  within  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  friendly  free  domestic  nations 
as  required  for  collective  secxirity  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  upon  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Seciirlty  Council. 

"Sac.  304.  Ilie  national  ever-normal  store- 
house shall  not  be  reduced  except  (1)  by 
order  of  the  President  at  any.  time  wheo^  in 
his  Judgment  such  reduction  is  required  for 
purposes  of  the  common  defense  or  to  relieve 
acute  shortages  of  food  or  fiber  in  case  of 
widespread  national  disaster,  declared  by  the 
President,  or  (2)  In  time  of  war  or  during  a 
national  emergency  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mon defense  proclaimed  by  the  President,  on 
order  of  such  agency  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

"Sec.  305.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration is  authorized  to  advance  not  to  exceed 
•750  million  annually,  in  addition  to  the 
authorization  In  section  209  (c),  to  expand 
the  scope  of  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram in  a  manner  that  will  contribute  to 
establishment  of  a  national  conservation 
safety  reserve  of  soli  fertility  and  improved 
soil,  watar.  and  related  resources,  and  reduce 
the  voltune  of  total  agricultural  production 
in  any  year  to  the  volume  that  will  be  mar- 
ketable in  a  year  of  full  empl03rment  at  100 
percent  of  parity  pricee.  Allocation  of  these 
funds  to  the  several  commodities  will  be 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  gross 
Income  from  the  sale  of  each  fails  to  reach 
the  parity  income  as  defined  in  section  301 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended. 

"Sac.  806.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration is  authorized  and  directed  through 
use  of  funds  available  to  it  to  extend  loans 
for  adequata  periods  at  an  interest  rate  equal 
to  the  average  net  cost  of  funds  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  technical  services  to 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  coop- 
eratives to  build  storage,  processing,  and  dis- 
tributing facilities  required  to  handle  the 
national  ever-normal  storehouse  and  to 
make  binding  occupancy  agreementa  to 
utilize  at  least  75  jiercent  of  such  storage 
space  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  10  years." 

The  statement  by  Senator  Lancer,  re- 
lating to  amendment  numbered  2.  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  which,  if  enacted, 
would  eetabllsh  a  national  safety  reserve  of 
food  and  fiber  for  civilian  defense  and  mili- 
tary security  of  the  free  democratic  friendly 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  amendment  would  reqtilre  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  eetablUh  within  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  a  national 
security  ever-normal  storehouse  of  storable 
farm  commodities  and  storable  produeta  of 
perishable  and  semlperishable  farm  com- 
modltiee  equal  to  1  full  years'  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exports.  This  national-secu- 
rity storehouse  of  commodities  would  be 
widely  dispersed  within  the  United  States  in 
aooordanoe  with  directions  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Civilian  Defense  aiKl  throughout 
the  friendly  free  democratic  nations  of  the 
world  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Security  Council.  I 
realise  that  the  general  public  has  not  been 
Informed  of  the  very  great  danger  to  our 
coimtry  of  hydrogen  bomb*  and  cobalt  bomb* 
earned  by  intercontinental  bomber  plane*. 
And  the  interoontinental  ballistlo  mlseil* 
with  a  hydrogen  bomb  warhead  la  Just 
arotind  the  reeeareh  comer.  X  know  the 
Admlntetrator  of  Civilian  Def an**  would  feel 
that  our  urban  population*,  particularly, 
would  b*  safer  if  w*  had  a  stodEpil*  of  stored 
food  and  flbar  to  meat  tlM  amarfancy  that 
w*  liopa  navar  eomaa. 

Ttoa  propoaad  amandmant  would  diraet 
that  thraa  fourtha  of  tha  avar-normal  atora- 
bouaa  in  tha  Ohitad  BCatas  should  ba  proe- 
aad  stored  by  farmar-oontrollad  and 


farmer-owned    processing    and    marketing 
cooperatives. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  sub- 
title A  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  would  t>e  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill  and  the  money  trans- 
ferred to  the  conservation  reserve  so  that  we 
can  build  up  a  completely  adequate  reserve 
of  soil  fertility  without  putting  an  tmdue 
hardship  on  wheat  and  cotton  farmers  who 
have  already  been  forced  to  take  25  to  60 
percent  cuts  in  their  cash  crop  aeresges. 

The  amendment  nimibered  3.  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Lancer,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  at  the  end  of  line  5,  add  the 
following:  "No  expendltture  shall  be  made 
from  this  fund  except  for  marketing  pre- 
miiun  paymenta  or  production  paymenta  ex- 
cept where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines that  the  purposes  of  this  act  and 
Improved  national  nutrition  will  be  fur- 
thered by  piu-chases  made  from  processors 
or  other  vendors  who  certify  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  commodities  from  which  the 
produeta  are  made  received  payment  for  the 
commodities  at  the  support  price  equivalent 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

The  statement  by  Senator  Lancer,  re- 
lating to  amendment  numbered  3,  is  as 
follows: 

I  have  submitted  an  amendment  to  require 
xise  of  section  32  funds  to  help  farmers  rath^ 
than  processors. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  examined 
the  authorities  which  are  available  for  hog 
price  support  operations  under  existing  leg- 
islation and  the  committee  bills.  The  only 
alternatives  now  open  are  to  purchase  either 
live  hogs  or  finished  pork.  For  obvious 
reasons,  the  Government  would  be  in  no 
position  to  handle  live  hogs.  This  leaves 
purchase  of  pork  and  pork  produeta  as  the 
only  reasonable  alternative  method  under 
existing  authorizations  which  are  not  en- 
forced by  the  committee  bill. 

There  are  several  serious  disadvantages  in 
supporting  hog  prices  by  purchase  of  pork 
and  pork  {M-oducta: 

1.  It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  assure  sup- 
port levels  for  produeta.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  purchase  program  will  main- 
tain prices  of  hogs  at  support  levels  for  all 
producers.  Certainly  the  purchase  program 
now  In  operation  has  done  nothing  to  main- 
tain adequate  levels  to  producers  through- 
out the  entire  country.  Hogs  are  sold  by 
farmers  at  hundreds  of  pointa,  away  from 
central  public  marketa.  and  the  differentials 
between  prices  In  different  areas  are  con- 
stanUJI  changing.  This  has  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration  in  directing  the  purchase 
program.  Even  so,  the  program  is  supporting 
prices  received  by  packers,  while  producers 
are  not  getting  any  established  hog  price- 
support  level.  Furthermore.  Government 
purchasee  of  pork  necessarUy  are  made  only 
from  federaUy  Inspected  slaughterers:  other- 
wise, the  pork  could  not  be  moved  acroes 
State  lines  or  into  foreign  shipment.  In  ad- 
dlUon. there  frequently  are  temporary  glute 
at  marketa  and  no  amount  of  Government 
buying  of  pork  or  pork  produeta  will  main- 
tains prices  at  support  levels  during  tboaa 
periods. 

3.  It  is  dlfllcult  and  costly  to  handle,  store, 
and  dispose  of  the  pork  produeta  acquired. 
The  qtiesUon  of  disposal  of  produeta  acquired 
by  a  purchasing  program  would  become  very 
serious  if  the  Secretary  really  tried  to  use 
tham  to  raise  hog  prodticers  income.  After 
the  produeta  are  acquired  they  must  be  held 
In  cold  storage,  with  the  resulting  high  han- 
dling oosto  and  *pollaga  riak*.  In  a  purehaaa 
piogram  oC  aufl^ant  alaa  to  help  f arm*fa. 
arantual  dlapoaal  would  have  to  be  arranged 
primarUy  outalda  of  tha  United  Statas,  ainoa 
ntum  of  thaaa  ptoduets  to  tha  domastla 
market  would  at  moat  tlmea  weaken  tha 
prioa    tha  vary  thing  we  would  ba  tryinf 
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to  pr«T«it  by  our  purchMM.  Xkporta.  how- 
•▼•r.  coxild  onl7  b«  arranged  at  greatly  re- 
duoMl  prloea.  and  In  loma  oaaea  probably 
almost  on  a  fight  baala.  Th«  net  result 
would  be  very  little  return  cm  the  dlaposal 
of  the  pork  stockpiles.  The  money  used  In 
such  price  support  coiild  be  very  nearly  a 
total  loss. 

3.  Complex  administrative  machinery  Is  re- 
quired. The  difficulties  Involved  in  handling 
large  quantities  of  fresh  and  cured  pork  are 
quite  apparent.  There  la  the  problem  of  set- 
ting up  an  adequate  staff  of  experts  In  meat 
procxirement  to  carry  out  the  buying,  stor- 
ing, and  selling  operations  required  by  a 
purchase  program.  The  Department  does 
not  now  have  a  large  enough  staff  to  man  an 
effective  program  and  would  face  consider- 
able difficulty  In  recruiting  one. 

4.  Maintaining  more  nearly  adequate  pork 
prices  would  discourage  Increased  domestic 
consumption.  The  other  disadvantage  of  a 
purchase  program — lack  of  Incentive  for  ex- 
pansion of  consumer  purchases — la  extremely 
significant.  Under  the  purchase  method, 
operations  should  be  geared  to  holding  or 
raising  market  prices  to  the  support  levels. 
This  undoubtedly  would  result  In  an  In- 
crease, or  at  least  a.  maintenance,  of  re- 
tall  prices  for  pork  products  with  the  re- 
sulting discouragement  to  Increased  con- 
sumption. The  Senators  could  not  over- 
emphasise thl/ point.  A  large  part  of  the 
thinking  back  of  the  production-payment 
Idea  is  to  make  possible  greater  domestic 
consumption  of  the  perishable  products  that 
come  off  our  farms. 

In  contrast  to  the  difficulties  of  purchas- 
ing operations,  a  marketing  premium  pay- 
ment plan  for  hog  supports  would  be  rela- 
tively simple  In  operation.  It  would  also 
fyo***  tbe  chief  wsa^nenuus  of  •  purchase 
ptugiaoi. 

Definite  support  can  be  given  to  all  hog 
producers  throughout  the  oountry  If  hog 
prices  are  supported  by  market  premiums 
payments.  Whenever  the  market  price  for 
•  oertaln  period  averaged  below  the  an- 
aovnced  support,  the  dhTerenee  between  the 
average  market  price  and  the  support  level 
wo«M  ef  hltsh  the  rate  of  payment  to  pro- 
dMoars  who  sold  ha«i  for  slaughter  durli« 
that  pertod.  AU  producers  who  sold  hogs 
lor  slaughter  within  the  perkxl  would  re- 
olve  the  same  rate  of  payment  per  100 
pouBda  llvcwelght  If  he  marketed  his  hogs  at 
Ima  than  a  spaetAed  rate.  And  nxtder  this 
plan,  each  ladlrldnal  hog  producer  would 
liave  fuU  IneenUve  to  get  the  hlghaat  pos- 
•Ible  prtoe  for  his  hogs  on  the  market.^^ 
^9  prohtams  of  disposal  would  be  ellml- 
aa  to  all  hogs  moving  directly  into 
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no  highly  teehaleal  staff  would  be  required 
Under  the  marketing  premium  payment  pro- 
Jjam.  The  work  would  be  handled  by  the 
MM  foree  to  A8C  tamer  cotranlttees.  and 
the  admlnlatratlva  expense  to  the  Oovem- 
aaaat  Cor  asaklng  premium  payments  would 
be  relattvaly  small. 

Under  the  pramhim  payment  method. 
pr»OBeof  pork  and  park  pradncts  would  seek 
the  level  determined  by  domestic  and  export 
demand,  without  goremmental  action.  As 
a  result,  the  entire  output  from  the  slaughter 
of  hogs  would  move  Into  domestic  consump- 
tlop  channels  at  lower  weights  and  Into  such 
•apart  aiarkato  aa  would  be  available.  Re- 
tau  prioas  would  be  at  levels  whl<^  would 
toereaae  consumer  purehastng.  broadening 
tbe  deoaand  for  hogs. 

K  the  Secretary  detarmlnea.  howrtr.  to 
tise  Oovemmant  purchases  from  section  83 
luads  asjt  means  to  protect  the  Income  of 
'***  raisers  or  other  farmers,  the  peadtog 
amandmant  would  raqulre  him  to  specify  the 
aaact  suppart-leTel  prtoa  to  produoen  and 
requlra  him  to  obtain  a  cartlflcatlon  from 
the  packer  or  other  vondcr  that  such  sup. 
port  prices  have  In  fact  been  paid  to  the 
lacmara. 


The  amendment  numbered  4.  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  LAHon,  la  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  between  lines  14  and  15.  Insert 
the  following: 

•"Sxc.  406.  Title  m  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1D38.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  'Sac.  394.  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agrlc\ilture 
Is  authorized,  whenever  he  finds  that  the 
total  supply  of  any  farm  commodity  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  exceeds  the 
reserve  supply  thereof,  to  proclaim  the 
amount  of  the  total  supply,  and  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  marketing  year  next 
following  and  continuing  throughout  such 
year  a  naUonal  markeUng  quota  shall  be  In 
effect  for  that  commodity  marketed  during 
such  marketing  year:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  held  a  referendum 
by  secret  ballot  of  the  producers  of  that  com- 
modity and  If  more  than  one-third  of  the 
producers  of  that  commodity  voting  in  such 
referendum  oppose  the  quota,  as  prpclaimed 
by  the  Secretary,  the  quota  shall  be  Ineffec- 
tive from  the  date  of  the  proclamation :  Pro- 
vided farther.  That  subsequent  to  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  total  supply  but  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  referendum  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  apportion  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  among  the  several  States. 
counUes.  and  Individual  producers  In  rela- 
tion to  the  volume  of  farm  marketings  of  the 
commodity  by  each  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding 3  years:  Provided  further.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  the 
marke^ng  quota  of  any  producer  shall  not  be 
reduced  below  that  required  for  an  adequate 
family  living  from  the  production  of  that 
conunodity  In  combination  with  other  com- 
modities produced  on  the  farm  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  ahall  establish  an  ap- 
proprtate  schedule  of  marketing  quota  per- 
centage reductions  from  the  3-year  base  for 
Individual  producers  such  that  larger  pro- 
<>uc«Ti  will  be  required  to  take  appropriately 
larger  percentage  cuts  than  smaller  pro- 
ducers: And  prxwided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  known  to  every  producer 
his  Individual  marketing  quota  at  least  10 
days  prior  to  the  dat«  of  the  referendum.  In 
administration  of  programs  Initiated  to  carry 
out  this  section  the  Secretary  shaU  utilize 
the  services  of  the  farmer  committees  estab- 
lished purs\iant  to  secUon  8  (a)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
as  amended."* 

The  statement  by  Senator  LANcn.  re- 
lating to  amendment  No.  4.  is  as  follows: 

I  have  submitted  an  amenlment  to  8. 
8183,  which  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  set  farm  marketing  quotas 
when  they  are  In  effect,  on  a  specific  bushel - 
age  or  poundage  bMe  for  each  farmer  Instead 
of  on  an  acreage  base,  for  crops  other  than 
tobacco  and  peanuts.  This  quoU  would  gov- 
ern the  volume  a  grower  could  sell  without 
penalty  In  a  given  year,  regardlcae  of  how 
many  or  how  few  acrsa  he  laed  to  produce 
It.  For  tobacco  and  peanuts  the  acreage- 
allotment  procedure  appears  to  have  worked 
fairly  satlsf actorUy.  and  therefore  should  not 
be  changed. 

However.  In  hlgh-rlak  wheat  and  cotton 
areas  the  producer  never  knows  when  he 
plants  his  acreage  allotment  what  his  pro- 
ducUon  and  sales  might  be.  If  his  market- 
ing quota  Is  eetabUahed  as  the  production 
trom  aUotted  acres  there  Is  no  baala.  dtber 
nationally  or  on  tha  Individual  farm,  to 
know  how  much  volume  at  sales  wUl  move 
Into  the  eoamierclal  market. 

A  wheat  farmer  In  Worth  DakoU  never 
knows  when  he  plants  whether  hU  yield  will 
be  nothing,  3  bushels  per  acre.  IS  busheU 
or  23  or  30.  With  a  200-acra  allotment.  hU 
marketing  quota  might  thus  vary  from  as 
UUle  aa  0  or  300  bxisheU  to  as  much  as  6  000 


bushels  from  year  to  year.  This  Is  a  most 
unstabilizing  and  completely  unnecessary 
result  of  existing  markeUng  quota  laws  for 
wheat,  cotton,  and  rice. 

"Bie  purpoee  of  marketing  quotas  Is  to  reg- 
ulate  the  voliune  of  sales  of  a  commodity 
by  charging  a  heavy  penalty  on  sales  over 
quota.  A  national  determination  Is  made  as 
to  what  volume  of  the  commodity  will  be 
needed  for  domestic  and  export  needs  In  the 
year  ahead.  This  is  expressed  in  bushelage 
or  poundage  terms.  This  national  marketing 
quota  should  not  be  translated  Into  a  na- 
Uonal acreage  allotment  but  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  States  and  counties  and  Individ- 
ual farmers  as  a  specific  marketing  quota.  If 
no  producer  exceeded  his  marketing  quota 
the  volume  actually  marketed  would  equal 
the  national  marketing  quota. 

Under  existing   law.   the   volume  actually 
marketed  from  allotment  acres  may  be  sub- 
stantially below  or  substantially  above   the 
national  marketing  quota,  depending   upon 
acreage   yields.     In   crops   and   areas  where 
yields  do  not  vary  greaUy  from  year  to  year 
this     poses     no    great    difficulty.      But    as 
droughts  In  recent  years,  reaching  even  Into 
Georgia   and   Virginia,   have    Indicated,    the 
acreage    allotment    device    Is    a    blunt    and 
clumsy  method  at  best,  even  In  humid  areas. 
For    the    Individual    producer,    except    for 
tobacco  and  peanuts,  basing  marketing  quo- 
tas  on    acreage    allotment   simply   does   not 
make  much  sense,  nor  does  It  allow  him  to 
fit   the    program   effectively    Into   his   farm- 
management  plan.     If  the  Individual  wheat 
producer,  for  example,  knew  before  planting 
time  that   his  quota  was  4.000   bushels,   he 
would  be  able  to  choose  the  acres  on  which 
he  wants  to  try  to  produce  It.     One  year 
he  might  choose  to  use  300  acres  of  his  most 
fertile  land  and  another  year  to  use  400  acres 
of  his  less  fertile  soil.    If  growing  conditions 
looked  especially  promising,  he  might  wish 
to  plant  500  acres  of  his  land   into  wheat, 
knowing    full    well    that    at    average    yields 
his  total  production  that  year  would  greaUy 
exceed  his  marketing  quota.    He  would  mar- 
ket his  quota  volume  and  would  store  on 
the  farm  the  excess  producUon  for  sale  In 
a  later  year  when  due  to  weather,  disease, 
or  pests  his  yields  might  be  greatly  reduced. 
A  determination  is  made  as  to  the  volume 
of  the  commodity  which  Is  marketed  will  fill 
export  needs.   If  any,   presei  ve  an   adequate 
national   stockpile  of  safety   reserve   of   the 
conunodity,  and  fill  the  sxpressed  needs  of 
domesUc  United  States  consumers  at  a  price 
that  will  be  consistent  with  the  continued 
production  of  a  sustained  abundance  of  the 
commodity,   and    consequently   will   prevent 
farm  bankruptcy,  reduced  farm-family  living 
sUndards,  and  the  development  of  a  condi- 
tion ct  chronic  poverty  on  American  farms. 
Under    a    farm-marketing    quota   system 
each  farmer  is  apprised,  vrell  befora  pUnt- 
Ing  or  breeding  time,  of  the  amount  of  the 
commodity  he  Is  authorlaed   to  market  at 
the  higher  or  parity   price,  detarmlnad  by 
legislation  or   agreement  as   balng  a   price 
that   Is   fair    to    both    producers   and   oon- 
8\imers.     If  the  farmer  sells  only  this  vol- 
ume of   the   commodity   he   can   do   so   at 
support  price.    If  he  wants  to  produce  and 
sell  more  than  the  determined   volume  he 
may  do  so.  btrt  only  by  selling  all  of  his 
osarketlngs  of  thst  commodity  at  a  much 
lower  average  price.    The  lower  average  price 
In  this  case  results  from  two  factors:  first, 
any  sales  above  the  marketing  quota  must 
be  made  subject  to  the  psyment  of  a  fee, 
or  penalty,  for  the  privilege  of  selling  above 
q^o^  This  fee  or  penalty  Is  deducted  from 
whatever  price  the  farmer  receives.     More- 
over, the  entire  marketings  of   that  com- 
modity by  the  farmer  who  exceeds  his  mar- 
keting quota  must  be  sold  at  the  market 
price,  which  may  be  lower  than  determined 
support  price  owing  to  the  operation  of  pro- 
duction payments  as  a  method  of  support  or 
because  market  price  has  fallen  below  the 
announced  support  price  available  through 
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Government  loans,  purchase  agiCementa.  or 
purchases. 

Marketing  quotas,  with  or  without  acre- 
age allotments,  are  not  a  system  of  fed- 
erally impoeed  farm  productlcn  controls. 
Any  fsrmer  can  produce  and  sell  any  amount 
of  the  commodity  that  he  wishes.  But  to 
do  so  he  mvist  be  willing  to  accept  a  lower 
return  per  unit  than  that  made  available 
to  the  fsrmer  who  holds  his  annual  mar- 
keting within  his  agreed  upon  quoU.  First, 
somebody  must  decide  under  the  law  the 
total  national  quota  that  fits  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  yetj.  Second, 
somebody  must  make  knovm  to  each  farm 
family  the  Information  as  to  its  share  of 
the  national  quota.  Third,  somebody  must 
hold  a  referendum  or  vote  to  determine 
whether  the  producers  of  that  commodity 
wUh  to  impose  marketing  quotas  upon  them- 
selves that  year.  Fourth,  If  quotas  are  ap- 
proved by  producers,  somebody  must  ad- 
mlnUter  the  machinery  that  makes  provi- 
sions effective  with  respect  to  the  market- 
ings of  each  producer.  Fifth,  maintenance 
of  the  higher  or  support  prlc.;  or  return 
requires  the  operation  of  a  Federal  farm 
price-support  program.  Sixth,  enforcement 
of  the  lower  of  the  two  prices  requires  both 
withholding  of  sup  port -program  eligibility 
and  the  imposition  and  collection  of  fees 
or  penalties  on  over-quota  marketings  of 
Individual  producers. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  all  of  these 
needed  functions  could  be  performed  by  an 
organization  of  producers  to  which  certain 
governmental  powers  were  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  experience, 
logic,  and  eommonsense  all  Indicate  that 
the  first  three  functions  listed  above  can 
most  efflcienUy  be  performed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  that 
the  latter  three  Involve  the  exercise  of  the 
spending  and  poMce  powers  of  government, 
which  probably  should  not  be  transferred 
by  the  Government  to  any  private  group. 
Moreover,  since  the  effective  operation  of 
marketing  quotas  contribute  to  the  national 
welfare  by  maintaining  farm  looome  at  a 
level  where  farmers  can  make  their  pro  rata 
contribution  to  an  expanding  full-employ- 
ment economy,  can  conserve  and  Improve 
their  soil  and  water  resovroes  and  farm 
equipment  and  thua  Insure  a  continuing 
ability  to  prodiice  a  sustained  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber,  the  administrative  east  of 
the  marketing-quota  program  Is  a  Jtist  charge 
upon  the  general  Federal  revenues  and  not 
upon  the  producers  of  a  slngla  farm  oom- 
modlty. 

Beprceentatlve  BuamcK  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  have  been  trying  for 
many  long  years  to  bring  abo\it  enactment 
of  legislation  that  would  substitute  bushel- 
age  and  poundage  marketing  quotas  for  acre- 
age allotments.  We  were  gratified,  though 
surprised,  when  our  President  joined  us  after 
all  these  years  In  this  recommeiulatlon.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  In  our  party  to  join  with 
our  President  on  this.  When  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  aiui  Secretary  Benaon 
agree  on  something  as  Improvement  in  the 
farm  program,  you  certainly  ahould  not  op- 
pose It.  Here  you  can  demonstrate  the 
broadest  kind  of  party  imlty.  I  urge  you 
and  welcome  you  to  join  President  Elsen- 
hower and  me  In  giving  to  farmers  the  kind 
of  marketing-quota  program  they  want  and 
which  makes  the  most  t*t^ti'  from  a  "^t*""*' 
standpoint,  too. 

The  amendment.  No.  5,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Lanoer,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  after  line  34,  add  the  following: 

"Sbc.  108.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1040  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  and  thereof  the 
following : 

"  Sec.  431.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  msximum  value  of  i»loe- 
support  loans  that  may  be  cxUnded  to  any 
one  farm-operator  family  in  any  y« 
not  exceed  $35,000.' " 


The  statement  l^  Senator  Langbr,  re- 
lating to  amendment  No.  5,  is  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  hopes  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senators  of  his 
own  party.  The  head  of  our  party,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  has  urged  us  to 
put  a  dollar  limitation  on  price  support 
loans.  Our  own  campaign  committees  have 
put  advertisements,  carrying  the  President's 
plctxire.  In  all  the  farm  magazines  In  the 
Middle  West.  All  these  full  page  advertise- 
ments reiterate  the  President's  reconunenda- 
Uon  that  a  dollar  limit  be  placed  on  price 
support  loans. 

The  pending  amendment.  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  would  set 
$35,000  as  the  maximum  amount  of  support 
loan  for  any  one  operator  In  1  year.  Less 
than  1  percent  of  the  farm  units  In  the 
Nation  would  be  affected  by  this  llmltaUon. 

Tet  establishing  this  limitation  would 
stop  using  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  subsidize  competition  of  our 
largest  factorles-ln-the-fleld  against  family 
farmers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  to  follow  our  President  and  enact 
this  limitation  on  eligibility  for  price  sup- 
port loans  of  $35,000  as  Incorporated  in  the 
pending  amendment. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARTNO  ON  S.  3091,  TO 
AMEND  THE  RUBBER  PRODUdNQ 
PACILrnES  DISPOSAL  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing will  be  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Production  and  StabilizaUon  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
the  bill  (S.  3091)  to  amend  the  Rubber 
Producing  Facilities  Disposal  Act  so  as 
to  permit  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  alcohol 
butadiene  plant  at  Louisville.  Ky.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  February  28. 
1956.  in  room  301,  Senate  OfDce  Build- 
ing. 

All  persons  who  desire  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  hearing  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  J.  H.  YingUng,  Chief  Clerk, 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, 303  Senate  Office  Building,  Wa^- 
ington.  D.  C.  tdeptione.  National  8-3120, 
extension  866,  as  soon  as  poasible,  and. 
In  any  erent,  Ijcfore  the  close  of  business 
on  Monday,  February  27.  1956. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  BIRTH  OP 
WOODROW  WILSON  —  ADDRESS 
BT  FORMER  SENATOR  CONNALLY 
BEFORE  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

OF  vmaiNiA 

Mr.BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  body  of 
the  RECOitD  a  remarkably  fine  speech 
made  by  former  Senator  Tom  Connally. 
of  Texas,  before  a  Joint  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  the 
hall  of  the  house  of  ddegates  at  Rich- 
mond, in  commemoration  of  ttie  centen- 
nial year  of  the  birth  of  Woodrow  WlUon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcobs. 
as  follows: 

Qemwmmm.  MamtoLT, 
Honaa  Joint  Beeolutton  IS 
Jblnt  reeolutlon  inviting  former  Senator  Tom 
Connally  to  address  a  Joint  MHion  at  the 
General  Assembly 

Wberaaa  tha  yaar  lOM  marks  tfaa  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  ot  Woodrow  WUaoo, 
the  VlrglnU-bom  President  of  the  United 


Statee  during  the  time  of  the  First  World 
War,  and  It  Is  fiUlng  that  this  centennial 
ahould  be  observed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  delegates  (the 
senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Honorable  Tom 
Connally,  of  Texas,  for  many  jrears  an  Ulus- 
trlous  representative  of  that  State  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Is  hereby  cor- 
dially Invited  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  Virginia  to  address  a  joint  . 
session  of  the  general  assembly  to  be  held 
In  the  hall  of  the  house  of  delegates  at  the 
eapitol  on  February  21,  1956,  at  2  p.  m..  In 
commemoration  of  the  centennial  year  of 
Woodrow  Wilson;  and 

Resolved,  further.  That  the  Honorable 
Haxxt  flood  Btko,  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Ck>ngress  of  the  United  States. 
Is  hereby  Invited  to  accompany  former  Sen- 
ator Connally  on  this  occasion  and  to  Intro- 
duce him  to  the  Joint  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia;  and 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  clerk  of  the 
house  of  delegates  Is  directed  to  tratumlt  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  former  Senator 
Connally  and  Senator  Brao. 

Agreed  to  by  the  house  of  delegates,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1056. 

E.  GaiFTiTH  DooeoH. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Agreed  to  by  the  senate,  January  ao.  1066. 

E.  R.  Coicas, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

AnoaaaB  ar  FoeicBa  SsMAToa  Tom  Cokkaixt, 

or  Texas,  BsFOas  a  Jonrr  SrssioH  or  nta 

VnouviA  GEtrEXAL  AsancsLT 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  Joint 
Resolution  147  established  a  Conunlsslon  to 
be  known  as  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Centen- 
nial Celebration  Commission. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  also  es- 
tabllahad  a  commission  to  plan  a  centennial 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  to  Invite  -all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  Join  therein. 

I  feel  greatly  honored  to  appear  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  to  address  this  distinguished  body  In  Ita 
observance  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  Staimton.  Va.. 
and  to  remind  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world  of  the  sublime 
achievements  and  the  great  life  and  service 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  first  saw  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  fall  of 
1011  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  where  he  delivered  an 
address.  Ilila  was  before  his  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  while  he  was  on  a  tour 
through  the  ^ountry.  I  came  from  Texaa  to 
attend  his  first  Inaugm-ation  and  heard  his 
magnificent  address  at  his  Installation.  I 
saw  him  again  on  Uarch  4,  1917,  at  his  sec- 
ozul  Inauguration.  I  also,  of  course,  saw  him 
In  1917  when  he  addressed  Confess  advo- 
cating United  States  entrance  into  the  World 
War.  In  Paris  in  1010  during  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. I.  along  with  a  number  of  other 
Congressmen,  saw  hkn  where  ha  received  us 
a^  hia  residence  and  freely  and  widely  con- 
versed with  us  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
oonferance.  I  aaw  him  again  when  he  ra- 
tumad  to  Washington  from  Parla  for  a  short 
time,  and  conferred  with  members  of  tha 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commlttaa.  Of 
course.  I  saw  him  on  a  number  of  occaslona 
at  state  dinners  and  other  functions. 

Woodrow  Wilaon  was  tha  son  of  a  Preaby- 
tarian  mlnlstar,  his  mother  waa  tha  datighter 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  England.  His 
undergraduate  education  was  in  Davidson 
Collage.  North  Carcdlna.  and  Princeton.  New 
Jetaey.  Later,  at  the  Unlvei^ty  of  Virginia, 
he  studied  law.  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  Unl- 
vorslty  he  studied  Jurlsprudanca  and  poUtlos. 
lAoat  ot  hla  eoUege  career  aras  In  82>uthem 
Btotas.  Ha  attained  a  rapuUtlon  for  dear 
and  definite  Interest  In  and  knowledge  of 
.flovamment   and   public    affairs.    When    20 
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jmn  at  ag*  his  earacr  m  •  colleg*  itadent 
cam*  to  an  encL  For  1  y«ar  h«  practiced  law 
In  Atlanta.  Oa.  He  tben  began  the  prof  eaalon 
ot  teaching  American  youth  politics  and  gov- 
emment  at  Bryn  Ifavr  College.  Wesleyan 
College.  John*  Hopkins  University,  and 
Princeton  University.  Be  became  a  pro- 
found and  distinguished  student  of  history 
and  government  and  a  renowned  author  In 
tboae  fields. 

He  became  the  author  of  seven  books  on 
political  and  historical  subjects.  The  first 
was  his  outstanding  volume  on  Congressional 
Oovcmment.  Bis  hterary  productions  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  tcholars  and  stu- 
dents and  received  wide  popularity  among 
the  public.  As  a  boy  It  U  said  that  bis  ambi- 
tion was  to  become  a  Benator  from  the  State 
of  Virginia.  He  became  the  president  of 
Frlnoeton.  His  widened  prestige  embraced 
aU  the  fields  of  university  life  and  Institu- 
tions of  liberal  culture.  As  president  of 
Princeton  he  stood  for  democracy  and  toler- 
ance, against  snobbery,  and  for  liberalism. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  political  career  began  In 
1910  when  he  left  Princeton  and  accepted  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of  New 
Jersey.  In  the  campaign  he  announced  that 
he  oppoeod  political  machines  and  cham- 
pioned a  rededlcatlon  to  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people.  He  announced  that  thoee 
who  sought  high  olBce  must  assume  respon- 
sibility for  leadership.  Upon  that  platform 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Upon 
his  record  In  that  high  ofllce  he  became  In 
1913  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party  for 
President.  At  the  Baltimore  convention  the 
Texas  delegation  supported  him  and  fought 
valiantly  for  his  nomination  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  was  elected  and  became  President 
of  the  United  States  on  March  4.  1913.  In 
1916  he  was  renominated  and  reelected.  In 
that  campaign  his  opponent  was  Charles 
■vans  Bughee,  who  reiOgned  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  become  a  candidate.  I  heard 
Htighes  speak  In  San  Diego.  Caltf..  In  his 
campaign.  He  was  aggressive  and  vigorous. 
For  the  first  day  after  the  election  the  Re- 
publicans claimed  that  Hughes  had  been 
elected.  However,  the  California  vote  when 
finally  counted  gave  California  to  Wilson  and 
made  his  election  seciu-e.  It  was  a  tense  and 
sacltlng  period  in  our  public  life. 

As  President.  Wilson  demonstrated  out- 
standing leadership.  A  splendid  program  of 
liberalism  and  reform  distinguished  legis- 
lation under  his  guidance.  Many  of  the 
reforms  Inaugurated  by  him  are  upon  the 
statute  books  today.  Among  the  Important 
measures  were  the  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve 
hanking  system,  and  other  outstanding  pol- 
icies. 

The  Kuropean  vrar  burst  upon  the  world 
to  1914  with  tremendous  shock  and  carnage. 
The  reckless  and  barbarous  submarine  war- 
fare of  Germany  upon  the  shipping  of  neu- 
tral nations  as  well  as  Its  enemy  reeulted 
to  the  murder  of  American  cltlaens  and 
was  a  supreme  chsllenge  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  as  championed  by 
the  United  States  over  the  years.  It  was 
a  war  upon  peaceful  nations  snd  their  cltl- 
aens whlls  engaged  In  lawful  pursuits  on 
the  high  seaa.  More  than  that.  It  was  a 
supreme  challenge  to  free  peoplee  and  free 
nations  by  autocracy  and  tyranny. 

President  Wilson,  fortreesed  by  his  sub- 
Ume  convictions  and  sustained  by  the  united 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  on  April  2.  1917,  stood  In  the  Bouse 
of  Reprsssntatlvee  and  addreesed  a  Joint  see- 
slon  of  the  Congrees.  Be  spoke  Inspired 
words.  He  marshaled  the  opinion  not  only 
of  his  countrymen  but  of  freemen  every- 
where. He  led  our  Republic  Into  war  and 
laid  before  the  public  opinion  of  Kurope  and 
America  the  tremendous  Issues  which  our 
Nation  championed.  Be  thrilled  the  hearte 
of  our  Allies.  Be  was  heard  round  the  world. 
As  a  new  Member  of  Congrees  I  sat  In  tha 
House  Chamber  and  witnessed  his  calm  cour- 


age and  firmness  and  heard  his  challenging 
words.  Wilson,  a  liberal  statesman  and 
guardian  of  his  country's  honor,  was  urging 
the  American  people  to  take  up  the  sword 
against  arrogant  tyranny  and  the  violation  of 
American  rlghu  on  the  seas  and  on  the  land. 
He  was  speaking  for  the  righting  of  wrongs, 
he  was  pleading  for  the  reconsecratlon  and 
the  rededlcatlon  of  the  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  was  declsrlng  for  the  rights 
of  nations  and  free  people.  He  was  con- 
scious of  the  reaponslbtuty  resting  upon  the 
United  States.  He  hsd  alwsys  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  peace  with  Jxistlce  and  honor  but 
when  the  Infamous  violations  of  the  lib- 
erties and  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  thrust  upon  us  he  spoke  In 
clarion  tones. 

When  the  outrageous  and  malignant  sub- 
marine warfare  convinced  him  that  It  must 
be  resisted  by  military  might,  thst  resist- 
ance alone  could  preserve  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  free  world,  he  declared  that 
America  must  retaliate  with  all  of  Its 
strength  and  power.  He  asked  the  Congress 
to  adopt  a  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
msny. 

I  was  a  nev  member  of  the  Hoxise  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  reeolutlon  to  declare  war.  My 
membership  Imposed  upon  me  s  terrible  re- 
sponsibility. To  me  It  was  a  solemn  and 
overwhelming  decision.  On  my  knees  I 
sought  guidance  and  direction.  A  few  days 
later  the  committee  voted  for  reporting  a 
declaration  of  war  and  I  was  among  the 
members  who  supported  the  reeolutlon.  It 
was  adopted.  It  later  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
The  United  States  wss  at  war. 

Ths  President  at  once  sent  an  armed  force 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  John  J.  Pu- 
shing to  Prance  to  Join  our  Allies. 

In  early  1918  President  Wilson  sppeared 
before  Congress  and  submitted  his  famous 
"14  points  of  peace.  "  This  great  state  paper 
deserved  a  place  among  the  historic  charters 
that  have  advanced  the  liberties  of  mankind 
through  the  ages.  HU  speeches  and  sUte 
papers  Inspired  our  soldiers  st  the  front  and 
advanced  our  battlellnes.  His  voice  became 
the  voice  of  free  peoples.  His  words  Im- 
preeeed  the  world  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
alms  and  high  purpoeea. 

The  progress  of  the  war  and  Wilson's  su- 
perb leadership  guaranteed  that  kings  and 
emperors  would  abdicate  and  under  allied 
triumph  the  war  srould  come  to  an  eiul. 
An  armistice  was  declared  followed  by  a 
peace  conference.  Under  the  President's 
leadership,  and  the  unity  of  our  p)eople.  and 
the  courage  and  bravery  of  Its  armies,  victory 
had  come  to  the  cause  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies. 

In  December  1918  President  Wilson  landed 
on  French  shores  and  took  part  In  a  confer- 
ence assembled  to  chart  and  guarantee  the 
peace  following  the  war.  It  seemed  to  Wilson 
that  It  was  his  duty  to  go  to  Europe,  heedless 
of  the  dangers  which  might  face  him.  High 
was  his  hope  for  the  estsbllahment  of  a 
council  among  free  and  democraUc  nations 
which  might  result  to  a  parliament  of  na- 
tions. 

At  Paris  he  fought  for  his  Ideals  and  hopes. 
He  wanted  to  see  brute  force  dlsenthroned  ss 
the  rule  among  nations  and  peoplee.  He  la- 
bored bravely  for  theee  noble  sentlmenu  snd 
principles.  He  wanted  the  League  of  Nations 
to  administer  the  principles  of  International 
Justice.  WUson  was  faced  by  the  leaders, 
not  only  of  our  allies,  but  of  the  enemy. 
Tremendous  problems  stared  him  In  the  face. 
Not  alone  a  peace  treaty  to  end  the  war.  but 
future  problems  to  totematlonal  affairs 
challenged  him  at  every  step  that  he  took. 
He  sec\ired  all  that  was  possible.  The  lib- 
eral features  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  had  his 
support  and  championship.  His  great  spirit 
was  revealed  In  thoee  aspects  of  the  treaty. 
The  American  people  wanted  the  treaty  to 
embrace  some  kind  of  project  to  guarantas 


the  peace  In  future  years.  There  was  latent 
a  small  group  who  opposed  any  sort  of  Inter- 
national treaty  with  regard  thereto.  Wilson 
returned  to  the  United  Ststes  with  wlds  ac- 
claim. He  returned  to  America  offering  his 
country's  leadership  to  the  noble  cause  of 
peace. 

Durtog  the  pendency  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference President  Wilson  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  a  short  time  to  attend  to 
Presldentlsl  duties.  He  had  a  oonferencs 
at  the  White  House.  He  tovlted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relstlons 
of  ths  Senau  and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House.  As  a  member  of  the  Houee  Commit- 
tee on  ^>relgn  Affairs  I  attended  that  Con- 
ference. The  President  related  to  thoee  as- 
sembled the  matters  with  which  the  Con- 
ference was  struggling.  He  outlined  his  own 
views  and  purposes.  He  was  clear  and  firm. 
He  was  highly  hopeful.  He  eras  frank  and 
gave  a  detailed  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
Conference.  He  then  returned  to  Paris  to 
engage  agato  to  ths  labors  of  ths  Confer- 
ence. 

While  he  was  to  Europe  he  visited  sev- 
eral countries.  Hs  was  enthuslsstlcally  and 
widely  acclaimed  to  Italy.  Prance,  and  In 
other  areas  wherever  he  went.  The  people  of 
Europe  in  tremendous  numbers  welcomed 
him  ss  their  deliverer  from  tyranny  and  ag- 
gressive wsr.  They  looked  upon  him  as  the 
champion  of  a  new  order  that  would  guar- 
antee their  safety  snd  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference 
and  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  he  re- 
turned to  Wsshlngton.  He  was  faced  with 
enemies  bent  upon  his  defest.  The  treaty 
of  peace  as  ftoslly  signed  was  appropriately 
submitted  to  the  Senste  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Here  a  battle  was  to  be  fought  In  commi\tee 
and  later  on  the  floor.  Here  the  opponents 
of  the  treaty,  organised  and  mlllUnt,  were 
to  begin  an  attack  particularly  upon  ths 
clauaee  regarding  the  League  of  Nationa. 
Opponenu  submitted  Involved  and  conf lising 
reeervsUons  to  the  League's  provisions  to 
weaken  and  destroy  It  They  were  designed 
to  alarm  the  people  and  to  arouse  their  preju- 
dices and  to  Inflame  their  fears  and  passions. 
Political  agitation  and  bewildering  debate 
were  broadcast  throughout   the  land. 

The  League  was  never  propoeed  as  a 
partisan  or  Ormocratlc  political  maneuver. 
It  was  an  appeal  to  all  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. But  aU  the  wllee  and  devicce  of  partisan- 
ship were  brought  forward  to  condemn  It 
and  to  denounce  Wilson.  The  miners  snd 
sappers  were  at  work  overtime.  Some  of  hu 
moet  bitter  opponenU  were  prominent  pub- 
lic figuree  who  theretofore  had  advocated  a 
"league  to  enforce  peace."  Some  of  them 
had  toured  the  country  in  support  of  such  an 
International  agency.  The  public  records  will 
today  reveal  their  support  and  promotion  of 
such  a  project.  But  their  overpowering  po- 
litical and  personal  hatred  of  Wilson  drove 
them  toto  the  camp  of  his  enemlee  snd  ths 
League  which  he  had  helped  to  wrlU. 

The  Preeldent  soon  was  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous snd  bitter  forcee  thst  were  mar- 
shalled against  the  tresty  and  against  him. 
He  believed  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  wanted  a  League  of  Nations.  He  be- 
lieved they  hungered  for  world  peace.  He 
believed  that  they  wanted  International 
treaties  binding  the  nations  to  resort  to  the 
League  to  settle  quarrels  and  to  prevent  war. 
He  felt  it  hU  duty  to  lay  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  issues  Involved  and  to  secure, 
their  approval  of  his  conduct  at  the  peace 
conference.  There  followed  a  long  and  bit- 
ter debate  In  the  United  SUtee  Senate  over 
the  treaty  and  particularly  thoee  clauses  re- 
laUng  to  the  League. 

In  September  1919  he  undertook  a  western 
*our  seeking  approval  of  his  work  In  Europe. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  stricken  as  though  in 
battle  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  on  September  25.  1919. 
The  United  States  Senate  on  March  20,  1920. 
rejected  the  treaty.  Without  the  United 
States  as  a  msmber  ths  Lsagus  was  fore- 
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doomed  to  failure.  After  a  few  years  of  in- 
effective and  spasmodic  effort  It  ceased  to 
exist  It  was  superseded  not  directly  but  to 
fact  by  the  United  Nations. 

Though  It  was  widely  asserted  that  Wilson 
failed  In  hU  efforto  for  an  toternatlonal  or- 
KanlsaUon  to  preserve  peace.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  flnaUy  In  1945  the  United 
Nstlons  Chsrter.  which  embraced  the  Ideal 
that  was  to  his  heart,  was  adopted  at  San 
Francisco  and  later  formally  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  1945  I  was  the 
ranking  delegate  next  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  International  Conference  at  San 
Francisco  for  ths  consideration  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  ^Nations.  It  was  gener- 
ally and  definitely  recognlred  that  the  or- 
ganization created  there  was  a  reflection 
of  the  high  purposes  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Though  In  deUU  It  differed  from  his  con- 
ception It  may  be  sUted  that  his  Inspiration 
prompted  iU  adoption  by  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  American  people.  Though 
his  cold  and  pulseless  form  rested  to  ths 
Washington  Cathedral  hU  spirit,  his  noble 
purpose.  hU  high  concept  of  an  agency  for 
world  peace  marched  on  and  revived  to  anx- 
ious hearU  the  desire  lor  a  world  organiza- 
tion. Today,  notwlthsta'adlng  Its  weakness 
to  some  respects  and  Its  shortcomings  In 
others,  the  United  Nations  U  the  best  hops 
of  the  world  to  prevent  wars  and  to  safe- 
guard and  guarantee  peace.  It  may  be 
amended  and  strengthened.  It  embodies 
In  essence  the  concept  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
International  peace. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  devoted  to  democ- 
racy. He  believed  In  the  rights  of  the  weak 
and  underprivileged.  He  was  against  au- 
tocracy to  Industry  and  business.  He  was 
against  monopoly  and  financial  tyranny.  He 
believed  that  the  ^common  man  had  rights 
that  must  be  protected.  He  had  a  towering 
Intellect.  He  had  Indomitable  courage  and 
,  energy. 

He  was  a  superb  leader.  His  ambition  to 
serve  his  country  was  gigantic  and  com- 
pelling. 

Woodrow  WUson  was  a  colossal  world  fig- 
ure. Had  he  lived  In  1776  he  would  have 
stood  by  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Had  he 
lived  In  1787  he  would  have  supported 
George  Washington  as  president  of  the 
convention  which  adopted  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Ststes.  Had  he  lived  In  1815 
he  would  have  applauded  Andrew  Jackson  as 
he  triumphed  in  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  4  closing  years  of  the  life  of  Wood- 
row  WUson  were  saddened  by  his  affliction. 
He  endured  his  sufferings  In  patience  and 
quietude.  In  those  dark  hours  he  ad- 
hered to  the  noble  principles  for  which  he 
had  stood.  His  enemies  did  not  hesitate 
to  assail  him  and  denounce  him  but  his 
great  heart  did  not  respond  to  calumny  and 
vituperation.  The  courageous  warrior  had 
to  lay  down  his  arms  and  suffer  In  silence 
snd  quiet. 

On  February  3,  1924.  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  passed  Into  the  shadows. 
His  cold  and  Inert  form  was  entombed  In  the 
Washington  Cathedral.  The  people  of 
America  were  plunged  Into  grief  and  sorrow. 
The  lovers  of  peace  all  over  the  world  were 
saddened  and  moved  to  tears. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  gigantic  figure 
among  men.  He  was  a  titanic  captain  In 
the  battle  for  International  action  for  the 
establishment  of  agencies  to  preserve  the 
peace.  He  was  a  superb  leader  In  govern- 
ment; He  was  a  devoted  patriot  and  a 
leader  of  a  free  world.  In  the  field  of  states- 
manship In  the  United  States  he  stood  like 
a  blazing  star.  In  Intamatlonal  affairs  he 
was  a  towering  figure.  His  memory  forever 
wlU  survive.  It  Is  emblaeoned  upon  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  Vbn  world's  great 
events. 


How  great  is  the  poverty  of  phrase  and 
the  f eeUeness  of  tongue  to  bring  to  you  a 
message  of  the  majesty  of  his  life.  Where 
is  bronas  stout  enough;  where  Is  granita 
firm  enough;  where  is  marble  whlta  enough 
to  chiseled  figure  of  molded  form  to  por- 
tray the  grandeur  of  his  life.  Where  can 
lltarattire  find  a  pen  powerful  enough;  where 
can  oratory  find  a  tongue  eloquent  enough; 
where  can  the  poet  find  lines  lofty  enough; 
where  can  history  find  a  page  bright  enough 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  heroic  life,  the  sub- 
lime patriotism  and  the  commanding  pur- 
poses of  the  great  man,  Woodfow  WUson. 


EDITORIAL  CXDMMENT  FROM 
ALASKA  ON  SPEECH  BY  SENATOR 
LANOER  RELATIVE  TO  CONFISCA- 
TION OF  PROPERTY  OF  GERMAN 
AND  JAPANESE  NATIONALS 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  delivered  a  speech  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  confiscation  of  private 
property  of  German  and  Japanese  na- 
tionals, and  of  American  nationals  in  this 
country.  Very  few  Senators  were  in  the 
Chamber  at  that  time. 

I  have  before  me  an  editorial  entitled 
♦Xanger's  Talk  Full  of  Meat,"  published 
in  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News  of 
February  14, 1956.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Langes'8  Talk  Pitll  op  Meat 

The  preEs  has  noted  with  casual  amuse- 
ment that  Senator  WnxiAic  Lances,  of  North 
Dakota,  sat  to  the  Senate  Chamber  to  solitary 
state  for  more  than  2  hours  tlie  other  day 
listening  to  his  own  speech  which  was  read 
by  the  Chief  Clerk,  because  of  the  Sezuitor's 
vlsusl  dilBcultles. 

But  the  press  failed  to  tall  us  what  was  to 
the  speech,  making  it  as  derelict  to  duty  as 
the  Senators  who  could  have  learned  much, 
had  they  cared  to  llstan.  What  they  all 
missed  was  one  of  the  best-documented,  most 
completa  histories  yet  presented  on  the  com- 
munistic Influence  exerted  on  the  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  and  Elsenhower  administrations. 
It  related,  step  by  step,  how  both  parties  were 
hoodwinked  by  Soviet  agenta  and  led  blind- 
folded to  confiscation  of  alien  property  as 
psrt  of  the  conspiracy  to  destroy  property 
rlghta  throughout  the  world. 

Senator  Lanccs  named  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau  and  his 
aids.  Harry  Dexter  Whlta  and  Laughlln 
Currle,  as  those  who  foisted  the  Moscow- 
written  doctrtoe  of  confiscation  on  this  coun- 
try. He  quoted  two  secret  orders  of  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau  that  gave  White  the  purse- 
strings — and  hence  control — over  the  State 
Department  and  the  Army  and  Navy  In  all 
foreign  operations. 

"As  early  as  1951,"  Senator  Lances  re- 
minded us.  "I  charged  that  Harry  Dexter 
White  •  •  •  was  a  Communist  agent."  He 
went  on  to  point  out  that  this  was  "almost 
8  years  before  the  Attorney  General  •  •  • 
repeated  what  I  said." 

The  Senator  blamed  both  parties  for  ths 
legislation  permanently  conflscattog  the 
property  of  Oerman  and  Japanese  nationals, 
but  said,  "White,  Glasser,  Coe,  and  Hiss, 
With  the  help  of  the  Office  of  Allen  Property, 
got  that  done  by  trickery  and  deceit." 

Of  the  confiscation  of  Swiss  property  to  the 
United  States,  he  declared :  "I  say  It  was  nqt> 
the  United  States  but  Communist  spies  and 
agenta  in  our  Government  who  gave  us  a 
sordid  reputation  with  a  nation  whose  honor 
and  Integrity  we  have  always  admired.  I  say 
It  Is  time  to  reverse  these  policies  by  return- 


tog  all  confiscated  private  property.  Only  to 
that  way  can  we  purge  ourselves  of  ths  ter- 
rible Implications." 

More  speclflcaUy.  Senator  Lakob's  recips 
for  removtog  the  tarnish  froqi  our  national 
honor  calls  for  Immediate  passage  of  the 
Dlrkaen-Kllgore  bill,  plus  two  bills  of  his 
own  that  would  remove  the  Office  of  Allen 
Property  from  control  of  the  obstructionist 
Justice  Department  and  place  It  under  the 
State  Department. 

The  least  we  can  hope  for  Is  that  his  fel- 
low solons  wUl  regard  Senator  Langix's 
speech — which  came  to  them  to  the  CoNcaxs- 
sioNAi.  Recobo— as  Important  homework 
*  *  *  and  that  when  action  Is  taken  on  the 
Langer  recommendations  the  Capitol  press 
corps  will  be  paytog  attention. 


NATIONAL  ART  CONTEST  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  AMATEUR  PAINT- 
ERS 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  fall  of  1955.  I  was  asked  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  honorary  sponsors  for  the 
national  art  contest  for  handicapped 
amateur  painters.  Chairman  of  our 
committee  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Earl  G.  Warren,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  Other  honor- 
ary sponsors  include  Mrs.  Eisenhower, 
Congressman  AucusTiNk  B.  Ksllxy,  and, 
in  all.  13  top  persons  from  private  indus- 
try and  from  Government. 
,  The  purpose  of  this  contest,  the  first 
of  its  kind  anywhere,  is  to  further  and 
encourage  the  careers  of  talented  ama- 
teur artists  who  are  handicapped,  to 
dramatically  illustrate  the  employment 
and  rehabilitation  potential  of  the  han- 
dicapped, and  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness of  the  contribution  to  be  made  to 
our  society  by  the  handicapped. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  con- 
test has  met  with  fine  public  acceptance 
said  is  now  progressing  at  a  most  satis- 
vfactory  rate  toward  the  May  1, 1956,  con- 
test closing  deadline.  Information  on 
the  joint  sponsors;  contest  Judges,  and 
contest  rules  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing two  news  stories:  The  first  is  from 
the  New  York  Times  for  November  6, 

1955,  announcing  the  opening  of  the 
contest,  and  the  next  is  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  for  January  22, 

1956.  announcing  the  judges. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 

articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  November  6. 

1955] 
Handicappbd  Vie  nc  Art  Contest — ^Piist  or 
Its  Kind  in  Nation — ^Mas.  Eisxnhowke  Is 
Among  the  Sponsors — Twenty-two  Prizes 
To  Be  Given — Competition  To  End  Next 
May — Paintings  bt  Winners  To  Hang  in 
Museums 

Washingtoiv.  November  6. — A  national  art 
contest  for  the  handicapped,  first  of  Ita  ktod,- 
was  opened  here  todsy. 

Mrs.  Dwlght   D.   Elsenhower,  one  of   ths 
sponsors,  said  In  a  message  that  she  and  the 
President  supported  any  effort  "to  foster  the. 
employment  of  the  handicapped  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  their  problems." 

She  said  the  President  also  shared  her 
-views  on  the  need  for  dramatically  illustrat- 
ing the  employment  and  rehabilitation  po- 
tential of  the  handicapped. 
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Jointly  ■ponaoiinf  th«  S-month  contMt 
•re  the  President'*  Committee  on  Brnploy- 
ment  of  the  Physically  Hsndlespped,  the 
OlBee  of  yocatlonsl  Rehsbllltstlon  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
Morris  Iforgenthau  Poundatlon  of  New  Tork 
City,  a  philanthropic  organisation,  which  Is 
financing  It. 

THousAMS  AMD  hftt  DOLXJun  »  nozxs 


Twenty-two  prises,  totaling  93.050.  will  be 
awarded  In  the  contest  closing  May  1.  19M. 
They  range  from  a  first  prise  of  tl.OOO  to  10 
consolation  prlws  of  950  United  States 
savings  bonds.  The  winners,  who  will  be  an- 
nounced July  31.  will  have  their  paintings 
hung  In  museums  across  the  coiintry. 

The  first  entry  came  today  at  a  luncheon 
from  Mrs.  Alverda  L.  Kae,  a  houaew^e  from 
Shenandoah.  Pa.,  an  arthritis  victim  confined 
to  a  wheelchair. 

In  accepting  the  entry.  Melvln  J.  Maas. 
chairman  of  the  President's  committee,  said 
the  contest  gives  handicapped  artists  "the 
chance  to  prove  again,  that  with  the  handi- 
capped It  Is  ability  that  counts,  not  dis- 
ability." 

Mr.  Maas.  former  Republican  Representa- 
tive from  Minnesota  and  a  retired  Marine 
Corps  major  general.  Is  blind.  He  noted  a 
purpose  of  the  contest  was  to  point  out  the 
possibilities  for  future  rehabUlUUon  of 
handicapped  given  the  proper  opportunity. 
The  contest  Is  open  to  all  handicapped  ama- 
teur artists  In  the  territorial  United  States. 

Harvey  V.  Hlgley,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  told  the  luncheon  meeting 
that  "art  ^as  assumed  the  status  of  a  full- 
fledged  rehabilitation  agent  in  veterans',  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country." 

nmr  otrssTS  at  lumchiow 
'  *In  many  cases.  It  Is  actually  being  pre- 
scribed for  patients  by  our  doctors,"  he 
added.  "It  Is  expected  that  scores  of  handi- 
capped veterans  In  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  as  well  as  additional  thovisands  of 
the  handicapped  In  private  life  will  com- 
pete." 

Arthur  Larson.  Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 
■aid  his  Department  long  had  believed  that 
employment  of  persons  with  physical  handi- 
caps was  essential  to  the  national  Interest. 
The  teaching  of  art  to  the  handicapped,  be 
added.  Is  sometimes  a  stepplngstone  to  a 
productive  career  In  the  fields  of  commercial 
art  or  related  fields. 

The  60  guests  at  the  luncheon,  held  In 
the  National  Art  Gallery  here,  also  heard 
Bradshaw  Mlntener.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Mary  Swit- 
acr.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation; Thomas  M.  Beggs,  director  of 
the  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts;  and 
Morris  Morgenstem.  73-year-old  New  Tork 
philanthropist  who  heads  the  foundation 
that  bears  his  name. 

Karl  Warren.  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
honorary  sponsors'  committee. 

Contest  details  may  be  obUlned  from  the 
Morris  Morgenstem  PoundaUon.  118  West 
67th  Street,  New  Tork  City. 

(From  the  Wsshlngton  Star  of  January  22, 
195«| 

Wm  Ksrarrs  To  Jvroam  HAKDiCAPraD  Aar 

!  ZNTans 

Five  artists  will  Judge  entries  In  the  Na- 
tional Art  Contest  for  handicapped  amateur 
artists,  the  first  of  Its  kind  to  be  held  In  this 
country. 

Twenty-two  prises  totaling  g3.0SO  will  be 
ftwardsd  winners  In  the  event  which  began 
November  6  and  continues  until  May  1.  It 
Is  open  to  all  handicapped  amateur  artists 
in  ths  territorial  Unltad  SUtaa. 


The  contest  Is  sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped;  the  Ofllce  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health. 
EdiKatlon,  and  Welfare;  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Morris  Morgenstem 
Foundation  of  New  Tork. 

THX  JITPCXS  LiarRD 

Smest  W.  Wstson.  particularly  distin- 
guished for  print  making  and  editor -la -chief 
of  American  Artist,  is  chairman  of  Judges. 

Otliers  are  Miss  Isabel  Bishop,  painter, 
etcher,  and  art  teacher;  Prank  J.  Rellly, 
mural  painter  and  illustrator;  K.  Franklin 
Wlttmack,  commercial  Illustrator,  and  An- 
drew Newell  Wyeth,  painter,  whose  father 
was  the  artist,  N.  C.  Wyeth. 

Application  blanks  for  the  event  are  avail- 
able at  the  offices  of  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies  and  at  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals.  They  also  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Morgenstem  Foundation,  110 
West  57th  Street,  New  Tork. 

To  be  eligible,  an  entrant  must  not  earn 
the  major  portion  of  his  income  as  an  artist, 
and  must  be  handicapped,  his  ability  to 
function  In  everyday  activity  substantially 
Impaired  by  disease,  congenital  condition,  or 
Injury. 

Only  original  entries  In  oil,  water  color, 
guacbe  or  tempora.  on  canvas  or  paper,  will 
be  accepted,  each  not  larger  than  50  Inches 
on  any  side.  Heavy  and  blilky  frames  should 
be  avoided  and  glass  frames  are  not  accept- 
able. 

Prepaid  entries,  which  will  be  returned  on 
completion  of  the  contest,  should  be  sent  to 
the  foundation  In  New  Tork. 

The  sponsors  so  far  have  received  letters 
from  some  1 .000  handicapped  amateur  paint- 
ers asking  for  entry  blanks.  Paintings  al- 
ready have  commenced  arriving  in  New  Tork. 

ICAMT  OBGANIZATIOIfS  AXDmO 

Cooperating  with  the  President's  Commit- 
tee are  many  large  organizations,  and  vet- 
epins,  union,  employer,  fraternal,  and  service 
organizations  are  helping  to  distribute  entry 
blanks  and  are  supporting  the  event  in  trade 
papers  and  house  organs. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Is  chairman  of  a 
group  of  12  honorary  sponsors.  Mrs.  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  is  a  sponsor.  Others  are 
George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO: 
SecreUry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Folsom;  Veterans'  Administrator  Harvey  V. 
Hlgley;  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell;  A.  Boyd 
Campbell,  president  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  William  Farley,  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads; Harold  E.  Fellows,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters:  Earl  Gammons,  consultant: 
Representative  Kelley,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
syivania;  Senator  Potter.  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  and  Adm.  DeWltt  Ramsey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Transport  Association. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY.  ESSAY  BY 
JAN  HOGENDORN 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
this  weelE  marks  tlie  culmination  of  the 
annual  I  Speak  for  Democracy  contest 
This  year  students  from  47  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii  entered 
the  contests.  There  were  over  a  million 
and  a  half  entries.  Prom  that  field  four 
winners  were  selected. 

I  am  privileged  to  note  that  1  of  these 
4  winners  is  a  fine  boy  from  Iowa.  Jan 
Hogendom.  of  Oskaloosa.  Iowa.  The 
Oskaloosa  High  School  has  distinguished 
itself  by  producing  a  national  Voice  of 
Democracy  winner  for  the  second 
straight  year.    During  the  1954-55  con- 


test. Dwlght  David  Walker,  of  Osk*. 
loosa.  was  one  of  the  national  winners. 

Iowa  is  very  proud  of  its  most  lmpor> 
tant  asset — its  young  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  prize- winning  script  of  Jan 
Hogendorn  be  printed  In  the  body  of  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcou. 
as  follows: 

Voics  or  DasiocaACT,  1956 
(By  Jan  Hogendorn.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa) 

It  stands  on  a  solid  granite  foundation.  Its 
long  white  shaft  rising  Into  the  peaceful 
Virginia  countryside.  It  Is  contlnuslly 
guarded  by  a  uniformed  sentry,  whose  rlfie 
Is  carried  at  the  military  salute.  Tes,  It  Is  a 
tomb.  But  It  Is  not  the  tomb  of  a  President, 
nor  of  a  great  general.  And  yet  It  holds  the 
greatest  martyr  to  the  spirit  of  democracy 
that  this  world  will  ever  know.  For  In  thst 
tomb  lies  the  body  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

He  lived,  he  slept,  he  loved  Just  as  all  of 
us.  He  may  have  come  from  a  sprawling 
eastern  city,  or  a  quiet  tree-shaded  southern 
town,  or  a  mid  western  farm.  But  from 
whence  he  came,  or  how  well  he  lived,  he 
knew  democracy,  and  he  loved  It  He  loved 
It  so  much  that  he  gave  more  than  his  own 
life.     He  gave  his  whole  Identity. 

What  is  there  in  a  word  that  drove  this 
man  to  the  supreme  sacrifice?  Just  beyond 
the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  stands  a 
red  brick  building.  It  stands  apart  from 
other  buildings  because  of  four  words  cut 
deep  into  the  stone  above  the  doorway. 
Fairfax  County  High  School.  In  Its  halls 
walk  the  youth  of  America.  Touth  free  to 
study  and  work  as  It  chooses.  There  Is  no 
fear  here.  No  fear  of  political  crimes  or 
regimented  instruction. 

This  is  what  he  fought  for.  This  is  what 
he  died  for.  This  is  democracy.  He  died 
that  no  totalitarian  creed  would  be  taught 
In  that  school. 

About  a  mile  down  the  road  stands  an- 
other building,  not  so  much  different  from 
the  schoolbouse.  This  building  Is  the  Fair- 
fax County  Coiut  House.  Here  is  transscted 
the  business  of  America,  the  administration 
of  civU  matters  and  of  Justice  Itself.  A 
government  of  the  people. 

Here  each  day  go  scores  of  officials,  elected 
to  their  positions  by  an  Intelligent  citizenry. 
Certainly,  a  government  by  the  people. 

And  here  is  centered  that  Indispensable 
code  of  human  behavior,  law.  Laws  to  pro> 
tect,  laws  to  insure,  and  laws  to  maintain 
our  high  standard  of  decency.  Irrefutable 
govenunent  for  the  people. 

This,  too,  is  what  we  fought  for,  and  died 
for.     This,  too.  is  democracy. 

But  look  again.  Look  past  the  pacing 
sentry  and  the  garlands  of  flowers,  past  the 
high  gate  and  the  valley,  until  you  see  the 
top  of  the  next  hill.  A  weatherbeaten  white 
frame  building  stands  there,  exposed  to  na- 
ture. Surmounting  it  Is  a  small  white  cross, 
a  sort  of  symbol  to  this  mechanized  day  and 
age  that  we  are  a  Ood-Iovlng  and  a  God- 
fearing people. 

But  no  one  is  forced  to  attend  that  church, 
and  no  one  is  forced  to  stay  away.  A  solid. 
Indisputable  freedom  of  religion  that  noth- 
ing may  challenge. 

If  he  could  but  speak,  his  cold  lips  might 
tell  with  the  eloquence  of  eternity  the  xm- 
endlng  principles  and  Ideas  for  which  he 
fought. 

He  would  tell  of  our  Ood-glven  rights  of 
freedom  of  speech,  which  gives  us  the  privi- 
lege to  criticize,  to  express  our  conscientious 
opinion  on  any  question,  without  being 
harshly  sUenced  by  a  secret  police. 

He  woxild  say  that  freedom  and  democracy 
are  great  glfu,  which  can  be  maintained  and 
continued  only  through  the  unending  vigi- 


lance of  us  all,  who  are  the  guardians  of 
this  great  heritage. 

He  would  say  that  we,  who  keep  the  pre- 
cepU  of  democracy,  are  all  tmknown  heroes. 

It  Is  not  necessary  that  we  ^1  die  as  he 
did  in  the  defense  of  our  rights  lad'llbertles. 
bOt  It  is  very  Important  that  we  don  the 
hero's  mantal  by  dally  practice  of  the  prln- 
dplM  which  have  made  our  democracy  the 
hope  of  the  world.  He  would  plead  with  us 
to  keep  our  democracy  a  living  thing. 

We  must  work  for  it,  speak  for  It,  fight  for 
it.  and  even  die  for  it,  so  that  democracy  will 
exist  long  after  the  tomb  of  the  unknown 
soldier  has  crumbled. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  TO 
PACILTTATE  THE  IMPORTATION 
OP  COMMERCIAL  SAMPLES  AND 
ADVERTISING  MATERIAL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Executive  Q,  83d  Congress,  1st  session, 
which  appears  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  convention  Executive  Q 
(83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  an  International 
Convention  to  Pacilitate  the  Importa- 
tion of  Commercial  Samples  and  Adver- 
tising Material,  dated  at  Geneva,  Novem- 
ber 7. 1952. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  The  Secretary 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr. 
George]  has  a  brief  statement  to  make 
about  the  convention.  I  want  all  Sen- 
ators to  know,  however,  that  before  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  convention  Is 
taken,  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
vention will  be  read. 

The  convention  was  read  the  second 
time,  as  follows: 
Imtexnational    CoNVEiTnoN    To    Faciutats 

THE   IMPOXTATION   OW  COMMCaCIAI.   SaKPLXS 
AND    ADVEKTISINO    MATKXIAL 

The  Governments  signatories  to  the  pres- 
ent Convention, 

Believing  that  the  adoption  of  uniform 
regulations  regarding  the  Importation  of 
samples  of  goods  of  all  kinds  (whether  nat- 
ural producta  or  manufactured  articles)  and 
of  advertising  matter  will  promote  the  ex- 
pansion of  International  trade. 


Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ASnCLB  X 

DefinitioriM 

For  the  purposes  of  the  preaant  Conven- 
tion: 

(a)  The  term  "Import  duties"  means 
Customs  duties  and  all  other  duties  and 
taxes  payable  on  or  in  connexion  with  Im- 
portation, and  shall  Include  all  Internal  taxes 
and  excise  duties  chargeable  on  Impcurted 
goods,  but  shaU  not  Include  fees  and  charges 
which  are  limited  in  amount  to  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  services  rendered. and  do  not 
represent  an  indirect  protection  to  domestic 
products  or  a  taxation  of  imports  for  fiscal 
purposes:  and 

(b)  The  term  "persons'*  means  both  nat- 
ural and  legal  persons;  and 

(c)  References  to  the  territory  of  a  Con- 
tracting Farty  Include  Its  metropolitan  ter- 
ritory and  any  territory  for  whose  Interna- 
tional relations  it  is  responsible  and  to  which 
the  Convention  extends  In  accordance  with 
arUcle  XIU. 

ABTICLB  n 

Exemption  from  import  duties  for  samples 
of  negligible  value 

1.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  exempt 
from  lmpx)rt  duties  samples  of  goods  of  all 
kinds  imported  into  its  territory,  provided 
such  samples  are  of  negligible  value  and  are 
only  to  be  used  for  soliciting  orders  for  goods 
of  the  kind  represented  by  the  samples  with- 
a  view  to  their  importation.  In  determining 
whether  samples  are  of  negUglble  value,  the 
Customs  authorities  of  the  territory  of  Im- 
portation may  consider  the  values  of  Individ- 
ual samples  or  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the 
samples  in  one  consignment.  The  values  of 
consignments  sent  by  a  consignor  to  different 
consignees  shall  not  be  aggregated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph  even  though  the 
consignments  are  Imported  at  the  same  time. 

3.  The  Customs  authorities  of  the  territory 
of  Importation  may  require  that,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  their  being  exempted  from  Import 
duties  In  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of 
this  article,  samples  shall  be  made  useless 
as  merchandise  by  marking,  tearing,  perfora- 
tion or  other  treatment,  but  not.  however,  so 
as  to  destroy  their  usefulness  as  samples. 

AKTicLX  in 

Temporary  duty-free  admission  of  other 
samples 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  the  term 
"samples"  means  articles  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  a  particular  category  of  goods 
already  produced  or  are  examples  of  goods 
the  production  of  which  ts  contemplated,  on 
condition  that  they: 

(a)  are  owned  abroad  and  are  imported 
solely  for  the  piu-pose  of  being  shown  or  dem- 
onstrated in  the  territory  of  Importation  for 
the  soliciting  of  orders  for  goods  to  be  sup- 
plied from  abroad;  and 

(b)  are  not  sold  or  put  to  normal  use  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  demonstration  or  used 
In  any  way  for  hire  or  reward  whUe  In  the 
territory  of  importation:  and 

(c)  are  Intended  to  be  reexported  in  due 
course;  and 

(d)  are  capable  of  Identification  on  re- 
exportation: 

but  does  not  Include  identical  articles 
brought  In  by  the  same  Individual,  or  sent  to 
a  single  consignee.  In  such  quantity  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  no  longer  constitute 
samples  under  ordinary  commercial  usage, 

2.  Samples  which  are  chargeable  with  Im- 
port duties  shall,  when  Imported  from  the 
territory  of  another  contracting  party,  with 
or  without  the  Intervention  of  a  commer- 
cial traveler,  by  persons  established  In  the 
territory  of  any  contracting  party,  be  tempo- 
rarily admitted  Into  the  territory  of  any  of 
the  contracting  parties  free  of  lm(>ort  duties, 
subject  to  the  amount  of  the  import  duties 


and  any  other  amount  that  may  be  payable 
being  deposited  at  security  being  given  for 
payment  if  necessary.  Any  deposits  taken 
(otiier  than  those  required  In  virtue  of  article 
VI  of  this  Convention)  shall  not.  however, 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  Import  duties  by 
more  than  10  percent. 

3.  To  obtain  the  facilities  provided  for  in 
this  article,  the  persons  concerned  must  com- 
ply with  the  relevant  laws  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  authorities  of  the  territory 
of  Importation  and  the  customs  formalities 
In  force  In  that  territory.  As  regards  vehicles 
and  industrial  and  agricultural  machinery 
or  equipment  of  a  value  for  customs  purposes 
exceeding  1,000  United  States  dollars  (or  the 
equivalent  In  other  ctirrencles).  Importers 
may  be  required  to  declare  the  place  of  des- 
tination of  such  machinery,  equipment,  or 
vehicles:  they  may  also  be  required  by  the 
customs  authorities  of  the  country  of  Im- 
portation to  establish,  at  any  time,  that  the 
machinery,  equipment,  or  vehicles  are  at  the 
declared  places.  The  customs  authorities  of 
the  country  of  Importation  may  seal  such 
machinery,  equipment,  or  vehicles  or  other- 
wise preclude  their  operation  during  the  time 
In  which  temporary  duty-free  admission  Is 
allowed  and  11m .t  the  places  where 'these 
goods  may  be  operated  for  demonstration  - 
pxirposes. 

4.  Th^  customs  authorities  of  the  territory 
of  importation  shall,  as  a  general  rule,  recog- 
nize as  sufficient  for  the  future  identification 
of  samples  the  marks  which  have  been  affixed 
by  the  customs  authorities  of  a  contracting 
party,  provided  that  the  said  samples  are 
accompanied  by  a  descriptive  list  certified  by 
the  customs  authorities  of  the  latter  con- 
tracting party.  Additional  marks  may  be 
affixed  to  the  samples  by  the  customs  au- 
thorities of  the  territory  into  which  they 
are  Imported  only  if  they  are  necessary.  In 
the  opinion  of  those  authorities,  to  ensure 
the  identification  of  the  samples  on  reex- 
portation. Any  mark  affixed  to  samples  shall 
zu>t  be  such  as  to  destroy  their  usefulness. 

6.  The  period  allowed  for  reexportation  of 
samples  which  qualify  for  exemption  from 
Import  duties  under  this  article  shall  be  not 
less  than  6  months.  When  the  period  al- 
lowed for  reexportation  has  expired,  the 
amount  of  the  Import  duties  and  any  other 
amount  due  may  be  charged  on  samples 
which  have  not  been  reexported.  These 
amounts  may  also  be  charged,  before  the 
expiry  of  the  period,  on  samples  which  cease 
to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  paragraph  1  of 
this  article. 

6.  On  the  reexportation  within  the  per- 
mitted time  of  samples  Imported  under  this 
article,  the  refimd  of  any  amoimt  deposited 
or  the  release  of  any  secxirlty  given  on  Im- 
portation in  accordance  with  paragraph  2 
of  this  article  shall  be  effected  without  de- 
lay at  any  of  the  customs  offices  situated  at 
the  frontier  or  in  the  interior  of  the  terri- 
tory which  possesses  the  necessary  authority, 
subject  to  the  deduction  of  the  duties  and 
any  other  amount  payable  oif  samples  not 
produced  for  reexportation.  When  special 
circumstances  exist  deposits  may,  however, 
be  returned  by  other  means,  provided  the 
return  is  effected  promptly.  Each  contract- 
ing party  shall  publish  a  list  of  the  customs 
offices  on  which  the  said  authority  has  been 
conferred. 

Aancx.x  IV 

Duty-free  admission  of  advertising  material 
1.  Each    contracting   party    shall    exempt 
from  Import  duties  catalogs,  prlcellsU,  and 
trade  notices  relating  to 

(a)  goods  offered  for  sale  or  hire,  or 

(b)  transport  of  *  commercial  insuranca 
services  offered, 

by  a  person  established  in  the  territory  of 
another  contracting  party,  when  such  doeu- 
menU  an  imparted  from  the  territory  of  any 
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eontntettng  party,  prorldad  that  each  oon- 
■Ignment  Imported  either: 

(1)  Oooctoti  of  not  mora  than  ona  docu- 
ment, or 

(U)  IT  It  conalata  of  mora  than  1  docu- 
mant.  doea  not  Include  mora  than  1  copy 
of  any  1  document,  or 

(111)  Irraapectlve  of  the  number  of  docu- 
manta  or  copies,  doea  not  exceed  1  kilo- 
gram In  groee  weight. 

Slntultaneoua  dispatch  of  a  number  of 
eonalgnmenta  to  different  addresses  In  the 
territory  of  importation  shall  not  debar  such 
consignments  from  this  exemption,  provided 
that  not  more  than  1  consignment  Is  sent 
to  any  1  copslgnee. 

a.  Notwithstanding  paragraph  1  of  this 
article,  a  contracting  party  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  exempt  from  Import  dutlea  on 
.  Importation  Into  Its  territory: 

(a)  Catalogs,  pricellsts.  and  trade  notices 
Which  do  not  clearly  Indicate  the  name  of 
the  foreign  concern  producing,  selling  or 
renting  the  goods,  or  offering  the  transport 
or  commercial  Insxirance  services,  to  which 
siich  cataIo<;s,  prlcelUta  or  trade  notices  re- 
late: or 

(b)  Catalogs,  pricellsts.  and  trade  notices 
which  are  entered  to  customs  In  the  territory 
of  Importation  In  packets  grouped  together 
for  subsequent  dispatch  to  separate  addresses 
In  that  territory. 

AXnCLS   T 

Temporary  duty-free  admission  of  advertis- 
ing films 

■ach  contracting  party  shall  accord  the 
facllltlea  provided  by  article  III  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  subject  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  In  that  article,  to  positive  cine- 
matograph advertising  films  of  a  width  not 
exceeding  16  millimeters  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Its  customs  authorities  to  con- 
sist essentially  of  photographs  (with  or  with- 
out sound  track)  showing  the  natxire  or 
operation  of  products  or  equipment  whose 
qualities  cannot  be  adequately  demonstrated 
by  samplea  or  catalogs,  provided  that  the 
films: 

(a)  relate  to  products  or  equipment  of- 
fered for  saAe  or  for  hire  by  a  person  estab- 
lished In  the  territory  of  another  contracting 
party:  and 

(b)  are  of  a  kind  suitable  for  exhibition  to 
prospective  customers  but  not  for  general 
exhibition  to  the  public:  and 

(e)are  Imported  In  a  packet  which  con- 
talna  not  more  than  one  copy  of  each  film 
and  which  does  not  form  port  of  a  larger 
consignment  of  films. 

Aancui  VI 

Temporary  vaiver  of  Import  prohilHtions  and 
restrictions 

1.  No  contracting  party  shall  apply  Import 
prohibitions  or  restrictions  (other  than  Im- 
port duties ) .  whether  made  effective  through 
quotas.  Import  licenses,  or  other  measures, 
on  the  Importation  from  the  territory  of 
another  contracting  party  of  goods: 

(a)  which  qualify  (or  would  qxiallfy  If 
they  were  dutiable)  for  exemption  from  Im- 
port duties  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
article  II  or  article  IV  of  this  Convention;  or 

(b)  which  qualify  (or  would  qualify  If 
they  were  dutiable)  for  temporary  duty-free 
admission  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
article  in  or  article  V  of  this  Convention; 
provided  that  the  Importation  of  such  goods 
does  not  give  rise  to  any  payment  other  than 
for  freight  or  Insurance  or  for  services  pro- 
vided In  the  territory  of  Importation  by  a 
person  established  In  that  territory. 

a.  In  the  case  of  goods  which  qualify  (or 
would  qualify  If  they  were  dutiable)  for 
temporary  duty-free  admission  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  article  III  or  article  V.  this 
waiver  of  Import  prohibitions  or  restrictions 
shall  extend  only  to  the  period  for  which 
temporary  duty-free  admission  Is  allowed  (or 


would  be  allowed  If  the  goods  were  dutiable) . 
In  the  case  of  non-re-exportatlon  of  such 
goods  within  the  period  during  which  the 
application  of  any  Import  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  has  been  waived  under  paragraph 
1  of  this  article,  the  authorities  of  the  Im- 
porting country  may  apply  such  measures 
as  would  have  been  applicable  If  the  Import 
prohibitions  or  restrictions  had  not  been  so 
waived.  To  thU  end,  the  authorities  of  the 
territory  of  Importation  may  require  appro- 
priate guaranUes.  such  as  the  deposit  of  a 
special  security  over  and  above  any  security 
deposited  against  payment  of  Import  duties. 
3.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
not  prevent  a  contracting  party  from  apply- 
ing import  prohibitions  or  restrictions: 

(a)  necessary  to  protect  public  morals  or 
essential  security  Interests; 

(b)  Necessary  to  protect  human,  animal, 
or  plant  life  or  health: 

(c)  Relating  to  the  Importation  of  gold  or 
silver; 

(d)  Necessary  to  secure  compliance  with 
laws  or  regulations  relating  to  customs  en- 
forcement, the  enforcement  of  state  monop- 
olies, the  protection  of  patents,  trademarks, 
and  copyrights. 

(e)  Necessary  to  prevent  deceptive  prac- 
tices; 

(f)  Relating  to  the  products  ot  prison 
labor; 

(g)  Necessary  to  the  application  of  stand- 
ards or  regulations  for  the  cla^slAcatlon. 
grading,  or  marketing  of  conunudltles  In 
International  trade. 

AxncLs  vn 

Simplification  of  formalities 

I.  Each  contracting  party  shall  keep  to  a 
minimum  the  formalities  required  In  connec- 
tion with  the  facilities  accorded  by  the 
present  Convention. 

a.  Each  contracting  party  shall  publish 
promptly  all  regxilatlons  Introduced  In  this 
respect  In  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  per- 
sona concerned  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  and  to  avoid  the  prejudice  which  might 
result  from  the  application  of  formalltlea  of 
which   they   are   unaware. 

sBTKxs  vm 

Settlement  of  disputea     ' 

I.  Any  dispute  between  any  two  or  more 
contracting  parties  concerning  the  Interpre- 
tation or  application  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  so  far  as  possible  be  settled  by  ne- 
gotiation   between    them. 

a.  Any  dispute  which  Is  not  settled  by  ne- 
gotiation shall  be  referred  to  a  person  or 
body  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties 
In  dispute,  provided  that  If  they  are  unable 
to  reach  agreement,  any  of  these  contracting 
parties  may  request  the  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  to  nominate  an 
arbitrator. 

3.  The  decision  of  any  person  or  body  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  2  of  this  article 
shall  be  binding  on  the  contracting  parties 
concerned. 

AJtnCLS  IS 

Signature  and  ratification 
1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  open 
for  slgnatiu^  until  June  30.  1963  by  the 
Governments  contracting  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  by  the 
Governments  of  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Natloiu  and  by  the  Government  of 
any  other  State  to  which  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  Hhall  have  com- 
municated a  copy  of  the  Convention  for  this 
purpose. 

a.  The  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication or  acceptance  by  the  signatory  Gov- 
ernments In  accordance  with  their  conctl- 
tutlonal  procedures,  and  the  Instruments  of 
ratification  or  acceptance  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 


asncLB  X 


Accession 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  open 
for  accession  by  the  Governments  of  any  of 
the  States  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  ar- 
ticle IX. 

a.  Acceaslon  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Secretary -General  of  the  United  Nation*. 

AKTICLI  XI 

Entry  into  force 
When  15  of  the  Governments  referred  to 
In  article  IX  have  deposited  their  instru- 
ments of  ratification,  acceptance  or  acces- 
sion, the  present  Convention  shall  come  Into 
force  between  them  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  deposit  of  the  fifteenth  In- 
strument of  ratification,  acceptance  or  ac- 
cession. It  shall  come  Into  force  for  each 
other  government  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  deposit  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification, 
acceptance  or  accession. 

AXTicxs  xn 
DenuHciAtion 

1.  After  the  present  convention  has  been 
In  force  for  3  years,  any  contracting  party 
may  denounce  It  by  notification  of  denun- 
ciation to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  NaUons. 

a-  Denunciation  shall  take  effect  6  months 
after  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  noti- 
fication of  denunciation. 

AXTictx  xm 

Territorial  application 

1.  Any  government  may  at  the  time  of  the 
deposit  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification,  ac- 
ceptance or  accession  or  at  any  time  there- 
after by  nouficatton  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  declare 
that  the  prcaent  convention  shall  extend  to 
all  or  any  of  the  territories  for  the  Inter- 
natlotuU  relations  of  which  It  Is  responsible, 
and  the  convention  shall  extend  to  the  ter- 
ritories named  In  the  notification  as  from 
the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
notification  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  or  on  the  date  on  which  the 
convention  comes  Into  force  under  article 
XI.  whichever  Is  the  later. 

3.  Any  government  which  has  made  a 
declaration  under  paragraph  1  of  this  article 
extending  the  present  convention  to  any 
territory  for  whose  International  relations  It 
is  reeponslble  may  denounce  the  convention 
sepsrately  In  respect  of  that  territory  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article 
XII. 

aanctiS  xrv 

Jteaervatioiu 

1.  Any  StaU  may  at  the  time  of  Its  signa- 
ture or  of  the  deposit  of  its  Instrument  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  or  accession  declare 
that  it  shall  not  be  bound  by  specified  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention. 

a.  Any  sute  may  at  the  time  of  making 
a  notification  under  article  xm  that  the 
present  Convention  shall  extend  to  any  of 
the  territories  for  the  International  relations 
of  which  It  Is  responsible  make  a  separate 
declaration  In  accordance  with  paragraph  1 
of  this  article  In  respect  of  all  or  any  of  the 
teirltorles  to  which  the  notification  applies. 

3.  If  sny  State  tubmiu  a  reservation  to  any 
of  the  articles  of  this  Convention  at  the  time 
of  slgnsturc.  ratification,  acceptance,  or  ac- 
cession, or  at  the  time  of  making  a  notifica- 
tion under  article  Xin.  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  shall  communicate  the 
text  of  such  reservation  to  all  States  which 
are  or  may  become  parties  to  this  Conven- 
Uon.  Any  Bute  which  has  signed,  ratified, 
^eceptad.  or  acceded  before  the  reaervatton  la 
made  (or,  if  the  Convention  haa  not  entered 
Into  force,  which  has  signed,  ratified,  ae- 
cepted.  or  acoadad  by  the  dau  of  lu  entry 


Into  force) ,  shall  have  the  right  to  object  to 
any  reservation.  If  no  objection  Is  received 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions from  any  State  entitled  to  object  by  the 
ninetieth  day  from  the  day  of  his  cc.nununl- 
catlon  (or  from  the  date  of  entry  Into  force 
of  the  Convention,  whichever  Is  the  later), 
the  reservation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ac- 
cepted. 

4.  In  the  event  of  an  objection  being  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  from  any  State  entitled  to  object,  he 
shall  notify  the  SUte  making  the  renervatlon 
of  such  objection,  and  request  It  to  Inform 
him  whether  It  Is  prepared  to  withdraw  the 
reservation  or  whether  it  prefers  to  abstain 
from  ratification,  acceptance,  or  accession  or 
from  extending  the  Convention  to  the  terrl- 
tonpor  territories  to  which  the  reservation 
•pinles.  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  A  State  which  has  made  a  reservation 
In  regard  to  which  an  objection  has  been 
presented  In  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of 
this  article  shall  not  become  a  party  to  this 
Convention  unless  the  objection  has  been 
withdrawn  or  has  ceased  to  have  effect  as 
provided  In  paragraph  «;  neither  shaU  a  SUte 
have  the  right  to  claim  the  benefits  of  this 
Convention  In  respect  of  any  territory  for 
the  International  relations  of  which  It  Is  re- 
sponsible and  In  respect  of  which  It  has  made 
a  reservation  If  any  objection  has  b<«n  made 
to  the  reservation  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 3  of  this  article,  unless  the  objection 
has  been  withdrawn  or  has  ceased  to  have 
effect  as  provided  In  paragraph  6. 

e.  An  objection  by  a  SUte  which  has 
signed  but  not  ratified  or  accepted  the  Con- 
vention shall  cease  to  have  effect  If.  within 
a  period  of  la  months  from  the  date  of 
making  lu  objection,  the  objecting  sUte 
has  not  ratified  or  accepted  the  Convention. 

aancLX  xv 

notification  of  signatures,  ratifications,  ac- 
ceptance and  accessions 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shsll  notify  all  signatory  and  acceding 
SUtes.  and  all  other  states  which  so  request, 
of  all  signatures,  ratifications.  accepUnces 
and  accessions  of  the  present  Convention 
and  of  the  date  on  which  the  Convention 
comes  Into  force  and  of  every  notification 
received  by  him  under  article  XII  or  Xin. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

Done  at  Geneva,  this  7th  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1952,  In  the  English  and  French 
languages,  both  texU  being  equally  au- 
thentic. In  a  single  original  which  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  transmit  certified  copies  there- 
of to  all  signatory  and  acceding  sUtea. 

Certified  true  copy. 

For  the  Secretary  General: 

C.  S.  Stavxofottlos. 
Principal  Director  in  Charge  of  the 
Legal  Department. 

Mr.  QEOROE.  Mr.  President,  the 
samples  convention  now  before  us  is  a 
relatively  simple  treaty  of  primary  in- 
terest to  the  business  community.  Its 
purpose  is  to  simplify  regulations  govern- 
ing the  admission  of  samples  and  adver- 
tising materials  into  the  territoiT  of  the 
parties  thereto. 

In  general,  samples  and  advertising 
material  of  negligible  value  are  to  be 
admitted  duty  free,  if  they  conform  to 
certain  standards.  Samples  of  more 
than  negligible  value  and  advertising 
films  are  to  be  admitted  duty  free  for  a 
minimum  period  of  6  months  provided. 


however,  that  the  importer  deposits  the 
necessary  security  which  will  be  forfeited 
if  these  materials  are  not  reexported 
within  the  stated  period.  Certain  other 
import  restrictions  are  to  be  waived  in 
the  case  of  samples  and  advertising  ma- 
terials, and  the  parties  agree  to  keep  to 
a  minimum  the  customs  formalities  in 
connection  with  such  items.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  convention  are  summarized 
in  the  committee's  report. 

For  some  years,  international  trade  has 
suffered  great  inconvenience  because  of 
widely  varying  practices  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  samples  sent  abroad  to 
promote  sales.  The  suggestion  that  a 
convention  be  negotiated  to  alleviate 
such  difficulties  came  from  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  con- 
sultation with  interested  private  organi- 
zations and  citizens  in  the  United  States, 
the  pending  convention  was  negotiated. 

The  committee  has  heard  of  no  objec- 
tions to  the  treaty.  It  has  received  nu- 
merous letters  from  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  similar  organizations  urging 
its  approval. 

The  treaty  is  already  in  force  for  17 
nations  that  have  ratified  it.  As  one  of 
the  major  trading  nations  in  the  world, 
it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  make  it  possible  for  our  citizens 
to  share  the  advantages  offered  by  this 
treaty.  For  this  reason,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  voted  to  report  the 
treaty  favorably  to  the  Senate,  and  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  ratification  thereof. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  concur  in  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  This  matter  was 
gone  into  very  thoroughly  in  the  com- 
mittee. Certain  questions  were  raised. 
The  committee  was  fully  satisfied  with 
the  replies  it  received  in  response  to  those 
questions. 

I  urge  an  afBrmative  vote  on  the 
treaty.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  If  there  Is  no 
objection,  the  convention  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its  var- 
ious parliamentary  stages,  up  to  the 
point  of  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  will  be 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  ( two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Exec- 
utive Q,  83d  Congress.  1st  session,  an  Inter- 
national Convention  to  FacUlUte  the  Im- 
porUtlon  of  Commercial  Samples  and  Adver- 
tising Uaterlal,  dated  at  Geneva,  November 
7,  195a. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The    PRESIDING    OFTTCER.      The 

Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Ur.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication, have  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution of  ratification. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  Secretary 
will  call  tiie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green  1,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  LMr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauverI,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kil- 
gore], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALLi.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Bar- 
rett! is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush],  The  Senators  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] are  necessarily  absent. 

TTie  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mn.- 
LiKiN]  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLooPER],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  ScHOEPPEL]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case  and 
Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
tBIr.  Dirksen]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 
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The  yeas  and  nayi  reeultod— jcaa  76; 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

TXAS— 7B 


Aiken 

0«ors« 

Monroney 

Allott 

Ooldwfttar 

Mora* 

Andcnoa 

HaydcB 

Mundt 

BarUey 

BennlnfB 

Murray 

Bander 

HIU 

Meely 

B«nn«U 

Bolluid 

Neuberger 

Blbla 

Hniak» 

O'Mahoncy 

BrlckM 

Humphrey 

Paatore 

BrldgM 

iTea 

Payne 

ButlT 

jMkaon 

Potter 

Byrd 

Johnaon.  Tex. 

Punell 

C«p«luut 

Jotinston,  8.  C 

Rohertaon 

C«r  i«on 

Kennedy 

Ruaeell 

Obm.  9.  D»k. 

Kerr 

Saltonatall 

OtooMnta 

KnowUuid 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Kucbel 

•parkman 

Curtla 

Lancer 

■tennis 

Dsntd 

Lehman 

Sminfton 

Duff 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dwonhak 

MagnxMon 

Thye 

iMtland 

llalona 

Waiklna 

Blmdar 

Manafleld 

Walker 

Knrin 

Martin,  lewi 

Williams 

ruuMton 

Martin.  Pa. 

TOtUf 

Fnar 

MeCelUn 

rulbrlffht 

McNamara 

WOT  vonwa-ao 

■•rrttl 

Oore 

Minikln 

BMll 

Green 

Schoeppel 

BtMh 

Rickenlooper 

Scott 

Cum.  N.  J. 

Jenner 

Smathera 

OWVM 

Kefauver 

Smith.  M.  J. 

DlrkMn 

Kllgore 

WUey 

OOUfflM 

McCarthy 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  are  76.  ^he  nays  none. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
curring therein,  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  GborcxI,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationa.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  immediately  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  Imme- 
diately notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  return  to  leg- 
islative session. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
position of  Senate  Resolution  219.  to  In- 
Testlgate  campaign  expenditures  and 
other  activities,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  3183,  better 
known  as  the  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CAMP^GN  EX- 
PENDITURES. LOBBYINGr-AND 
CERTAIN  OTHER  ACI'IVITIES  AF- 
FECTING THE  SENATE  OR  ANY 
MEMBER  THEREOF 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Itr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  the  Senate  still  in  the  morning 
hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OF7ICER.  Hie 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ooDsent  that  there  be  laid  before 


the  Senate  the  resolution  coming  over 
from  the  previous  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  219) 
to  investigate  campaign  expenditures, 
lobbying,  and  certain  other  activities 
affecting  the  Senate  or  any  Member 
thereof. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texss.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
resolution.  I  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nayi  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  there  hat  been  called  up 
the  resolution  to  establish  a  special  com- 
mittee which  will  have  broad  authority 
to  investigate  any  improper  or  illegal  in- 
fluence that  may  bear  upon  the  Senate. 
The  resolution  represents  the  combined 
thinking  of  the  leadership  on  both  sldrs 
of  the  aisle.  It  comes  to  the  Senate  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  policy  commit- 
tees. It  has  been  carefully  checked  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  pres- 
ent select  committee  and  with  other  dis- 
tinguished chairmen  involved  in  the  Ju- 
risdictional question.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  Investigation  will  have  the  active 
support  and  the  full  approval  of  the  en- 
tire United  SUtes  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  matter  af- 
fects the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  it  Is  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  that  must  finally 
determine  the  response. 

The  form  of  the  Investigation  can  be 
stated  simply.  It  would  be  conducted 
by  an  8-member  special  committee,  with 
membership  equally  divided  between  the 
2  parties.  The  committee  would  have 
every  power  needed  to  investigate  cam- 
paign contributions,  lobbying,  or  any 
and  all  other  activities  or  practices  de- 
signed to  influence  the  Senate  Improp- 
erly. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  intended  to 
require  a  predetermination  of  impro- 
priety or  illegality  before  the  committee 
can  proceed  to  investigate  any  given 
matter.  Such  a  determination  might  or 
might  not  follow  the  examination,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  committee. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  proposing 
that  $350,000  be  provided  to  finance  the 
work  which  is  to  be  done.  It  was  our 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections — and  his  subcom- 
mittee— agreed  that  the  initial  budget 
for  the  subcommittee  alone  should  be 
$300,000. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
special  committee  will  consider  matters 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  perhaps 
other  committees,  it  was  felt,  after  con- 
sultation, that  $350,000  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  our  purpose  to  be 
luistintlng  in  our  efforts  to  guarantee 
to  the  Nation  that  every  relevant  fact  is 
exposed  to  the  broadest  and  brightest 
light  of  day. 

The  origin  of  the  resolution,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  Incident  which  related  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  LMr.  CasiJ  on  February 


3.  I  should  like  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  events  which 
took  place  on  that  day. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  3,  Just 
before  the  debate  was  to  close  on  the 
gas  bill,  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  told  the  Senate  of  an  incident  in 
which  a  man  interested  in  the  gas  bill 
had  proffered  $2,500  to  his  campaign 
fund. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  recognized 
immediately  the  possible  implications  of 
that  statement.  We  met  within  the 
hour  with  the  Jimior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Early  Saturday  morning  we 
met  again,  and  continued  to  meet  most 
of  that  morning.  We  met  again  on 
Simday. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  con- 
sultation with  many  of  our  colleagues, 
including  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, that  the  incident  was  such  as  to 
warrant  the  creation  of  a  select  eom- 
mlttee.  ThU  committee,  we  believed, 
should  be  divided  equally  between  the 
members  of  the  two  parties  and  between 
the  opponenu  and  supporters  of  the  bill, 
if  that  were  possible.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  these  were  the  most  rigid  standards 
of  fair  play  which  we  could  apply  to  an 
incident  that  concerned  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  very  earliest  opportimlty  on 
Monday,  the  majority  leader  asked  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion creating  the  select  committee.  At 
the  time  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
stated  that  "if  there  are  any  other  In- 
stonces,  involving  any  other  Senators, 
and  they  will  rise  in  their  places  and  call 
attention  to  them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  episodes  they  relate  Included  wltliln 
the  scope  of  this  resolution." 

At  the  time,  however,  there  was  only 
one  set  of  allegations  before  the  Senate, 
and  it  was  my  belief  that  they  should  be 
investigated  as  thoroughly,  as  expedi- 
tiously, as  fairly,  and  as  Judiciously  as 
might  be  possible. 

At  that  time  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennimgs]  arose  and  pro- 
posed an  investigation  of  "campaign 
contributions  by  persons  connected  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  any  interest  op- 
posing or  favoring  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation touching  on  or  Involving  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  of  the  United  States." 

That  Is  a  portion  of  an  amendment 
which  he  offered  to  the  resolution. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  President,  I  stated 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  to  the 
Senate  that  I  had  no  objection  to  his  re- 
quest. I  went  further  than  that,  Mr. 
President,  and  said: 

I  would  b«  very  glad  to  have  the  8«nat« 
conalder  the  reaolutlon  of  the  Senator  from 
Mlaaourl.  and  I  hope  the  Sennte  wlU  grant 
the  authority  he  aeeka. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  has  never  been 
published,  and  I  repeat  it  only  that  those 
who  seek  the  truth  may  have  it.  I  asked 
only  that  the  Senate  first  consider  my 
resoluUon.  because  I  felt  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  majority  leader  of 
this  great  deliberative  body  to  see  to  it 
that  the  incidents  related  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  were  con- 
sidered as  soon,  as  quickly,  and  as  fairly 
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as  might  be  possible.  Allegations  had 
been  made,  and  even  though  they  were 
not  criminal  allegations,  they  had  to 
be  settled. 

An  objection  prevented  the  immediate 
consideration  of  our  resolution  and  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri   [Mr.  HennikcsI. 

On  the  following  day.  as  soon  as  the 
parliamentary  situation  permitted,  and 
as  I  had  announced  I  would  on  the 
previous  day,  I  called  up  the  resolution 
which  bore  my  name  and  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  requested,  and  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  90  to 
0.  which  I  Interpreted  as  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
then  asked  unanimous  consent  himself 
that  his  resolution  lie  on  the  Uble.  Con- 
gent  was  granted,  and  his  resolution  U 
on  the  table  before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  In  recommending  the 
appointment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
OcorKia  I  Mr.  GeoroeI.  who  served  for 
many  years  on  the  highest  court  of  his 
State  and  for  many  years  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, and  is  the  senior  Member  of  this 
body,  and  in  recommending  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  now  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  it 
was  the  viewpoint  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  that  he  had  selected 
from  his  side  of  the  aisle  men  of  ma- 
turity and  seniority,  who  had  the  public 
Interest  at  heart  and  had  great  concern, 
as  demonstrated  by  their  public  acts, 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  Investigation  is  still  proceeding, 
but  I  believe  authority  was  extended  to 
it  yesterday  that  it  file  Its  report  by 
March  10. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  leader 
that  the  committee  has  developed  sufB- 
cient  facts  to  indicate  that  a  much 
broader  inquiry  should  be  undertaken. 
Mr.  President,  thoce  who  are  sponsor- 
ing the  resolution  which  we  have  called 
up  today  are  aware  that  there  are  two 
problems  Involved  In  the  Inquiry.  The 
first  Is  that  we  are  going  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  rules  which  govern 
the  selection  and  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  in  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world.  Since  this 
Is  a  two-party  Nation,  It  means  that 
each  party  has  an  equal  stake  In  the 
outcome. 

The  second  is  that  investigation  alone 
Is  not  enough.  It  is  one  thing  to  expose 
any  evil  or  wrongdoing  which  may  exist; 
it  Is  another,  and  a  far  more  important 
thing,  to  write  legislative  safeguards 
against  any  evil  or  wrongdoing  which 
may  be  found.  It  Is  essential  to  expose 
misconduct  from  any  source,  but  our 
actions  will  be  satisfying  only  if  we  move 
to  correct  any  abuses  that  may  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  returned  from  my 
State  this  past  weekend.  On  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday,  I  conferred  with 
the  minority  leader.  The  legislative 
draftsmen  had  worked  into  the  evening 
searching  the  precedents  and  examining 
the  Jurisdiction  of  some  5  or  6  commit- 
tees of  this  body,  and  I  think  it  is  fair 


to  say  that  so  far  as  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  are  concerned, 
they  are  trying  to  meet  both  of  the 
problems  head  on.  An  investigation  of 
Democrats  by  Republicans,  or  of  Repub- 
licans by  Democrats,  would  not  serve  the 
interests  of  this  Nation. 

The  usual  tsrpe  of  Investigation  Is  quite 
rightly  conducted  by  committees  which 
are  divided  according  to  the  partisan  di- 
vision of  the  Senate,  but  when  the  rules 
of  political  Ufe  are  under  scrutiny,  a  bi- 
partisan investigation  is  strongly  indi- 
cated. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  Investiga- 
tion is  necessarily  broad.  The  genesis 
of  the  inquiry  is  an  incident  which  inter- 
mingled both  lobbying  practices  and 
campaign  contributions.  We  cannot 
investigate  one,  Mr.  President,  without 
investigating  all.  For  this  reason  the 
minority  leader  and  I  are  in  complete 
agreement  that  the  legislative  commit- 
tees which  may  have  Jurisdiction  over 
these  subject  matters  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  special  committee. 

Historically  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions have  Jurisdiction  over  campaign 
contributions.  The  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Lobby  Act.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  The  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  E>rtvileges  and  Elections  has  Juris- 
diction over  election  practices.  The 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  may  have  jurisdiction  concern- 
ing other  related  laws.  We  must  either 
request  each  committee  to  conduct  in- 
dependent investigations,  or  we  must 
seek  to  combine  the  interests  of  each  of 
the  committees  into  one  investigation. 
The  dictates  of  efficiency  and  thorough- 
ness, in  my  opinion,  call  for  the  latter 
course.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  that 
are  revealed,  such  an  investigating  com- 
mittee could  make  recommendations  for 
legislation  that  should  govern  this  Na- 
tion for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  complete  confi- 
dence In  my  colleagues.  I  have  served 
with  most  of  them  for  many  years,  and 
I  believe  the  integrity  of  the  United 
States  Senate  is  still  intact.  I  think  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  favors  a  truly 
searching  and  truly  objective  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round the  Senate's  activities,  and  I 
should  like  to  appeal  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  complete  and  positive  support 
of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  4n  complete  concurrence 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  to  aflhin  and  testify 
to  the  facts  as  he  stated  them  on  the 
floor  as  to  the  steps  which  were  taken 
with  regard  to  the  existing  select  com- 
mittee and  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  since  Uiat  committee  was  created. 
I  believe  the  resolution  is  necessary. 
I  hope  it  will  have  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  Certainly  every 
Member  of  this  body,  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle,  will  want  to  know  if  anything 


has  been  done  improperly  or  Illegally  to 
affect  the  vote  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Certainly  we  want  to  know  if 
there  have  been  improper  activities  on 
the  part  of  any  lobbies,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity. If  any,  for  changes  in  the  so- 
called  Lobbjrlng  Act. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  imder  the 
Constitution  the  people  retain  the  right 
to  petition  their  Government.  We  are 
not  unmindful  that  throughout  the  Na- 
tion there  are  flne  organizations  of  citi- 
sens.  They  may  be  school  boards:  they 
may  represent  educational  institutions; 
they  may  represent  farm  groups;  they 
may  represent  labor  organizations;  they 
may  represent  business  organizations; 
all  of  them  having  a  proper  Job  to  do 
in  bringing  their  views  before  Congress. 
No  one  would  wish  In  any  way  to  inter- 
fere with  the  right  of  petition  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  submit  their  legiti- 
mate views  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  con- 
stitutionally one  could  do  so.  even  if  he 
desired.  But  that,  of  course,  is  an  en- 
tirely different  consideration  from  that 
of  improper  or  Illegal  activities. 

It  may  well  be  that  certain  additional 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  election 
laws  and  several  of  the  other  statutes 
which  have  been  cited  by  the  majority 
leader.  If  that  be  so,  the  special  com- 
mittee will  be  free  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
which  vitally  affects  the  Senate  as  an 
institution,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
both  parties  In  the  Senate  should  be 
equally  represented.  Therefore.  I  hope 
there  will  be  an  overwhelnUng  vote  of 
approval  of  the  resolution.  / 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
giiished  minority  leader,  because  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  brief  modification  of  the 
resolution. 

In  line  4.  after  the  word  "thereof.  It 
is  proposed  to  insert  "or  any  candidate 
therefor." 

To  explain  the  modification  very 
briefly,  the  minority  leader  and  I  think 
the  resolution  Is  clear  as  it  is  now  drawn, 
but  some  Senators  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion that  the  tximmittee  would  be  au- 
thorized to  investigate  the  subject  of 
attonpts  improperly  to  influence  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  not  of  their  op- 
ponents in  a  campaign. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  li«r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  My  personal  belief 
is  that  the  term  "political  activities"  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  point  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas;  but  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  clarifying  the  mat- 
ter, as  I  imderstand  It  is  the  desire  of 
a  number  of  Senators  to  do,  by  having 
the  words  "or  any  candidate  therefor" 
included. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  share  the 
viewpoint  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  as  does  our  counsel ;  but  no  harm 
can  be  done  by  including  in  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  would  satisfy  some  of  our 
colleagues  to  have  it  embodied  in  the 
resolution.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt 
that  the  special  committee  not  only  has 
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the  authority  to  biTestigate  any  Improper 
or  illegal  influenciiig  of  any  Member  of 
the  Senate,  but  of  any  improper  or  illegal 
Influencing  of  any  candidate  far  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  modified  as 
indicated. 

Mr.  FUliBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
first.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Texas  upon  the  way  in  which  he 
has  handled  this  matter.  I  support  him 
strongly  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  bipar- 
tlasn  eoounittee. 

I  recall  that  when  the  matter  inTolv- 
Ing  the  junior  Senator  fnmi  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  McCAanrrl  was  before  the  Senate, 
ft  sdeet  committee,  bipartisan  in  nature. 
WM  proposed.  At  that  time  I  had  a 
grave  resenration  about  it;  in  fact.  I  did 
not  favor  it.  It  appeared  on  the  surface 
that  perhaps  the  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  result  in  delay :  and  for  that 
And  other  reasons  I  was  not  in  favor  of 
it  But.  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
that  committee  functioned,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  WAnpml.  in  an  extremely 
fair  manner.  Its  work  was  so  well  done 
that  the  entire  Senate  and  the  country 
accepted  its  decisions  in  good  faith  and 
with  complete  confidence.  I  consider 
that  the  result  achieved  by  that  com- 
mittee Is  a  good  illustration  of  the  effec- 
tiveness and  wisdom  of  the  suggestion 
now  made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the  pend- 
ing resolution. 

The  matter  which  is  proposed  to  be 
Investigated  is  one  that  has  plairued  o\ir 
Government  for  a  long  time.  It  is  not 
new.  Some  years  ago^in  1950. 1  believe 
it  was — I  Introduced  a  Joint  resolution. 
Substantially  the  same  resolution  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  October  9. 1951.  From 
the  report  I  wish  to  read  a  sentence  or 
two: 

IS  the  Congress  should  act  by  concurrent 
resolution,  not  only  would  full  executive 
participation  not  t>e  Invited,  but  such  sctlon 
would  lead  to  the  Inference  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  Is  not  willing  to  participate,  a 
conclusion  which  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  are  unwilling  to  accept. 

So  I  wish  to  suggest  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  resolution  in  the  same  spirit 
In  which  this  statement  in  the  report  was 
made.  My  resolution  was  in  pursuance 
of  my  effort  to  have  established  a  Com- 
mission on  Ethics  to  study  every  type  of 
activity  the  one  which  has  now  resulted 
in  the  new  investigation,  and  in  the  de- 
mand made  for  it.  in  effect,  by  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  necessary  imder- 
taklng.  I  believe  the  procedure  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  followed  is 
the  only  real,  effective  way  to  get  at  the 
situation  so  that  it  will  not  be  considered 
as  a  partisan  matter. 

The  same  report  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred had  this  to  say: 

The  commission  must  deal  with  the  basle 
rtUemmas,  pressures,  and  moral  conflicts  of 
prseent  day  life,  that  is.  with  causes  and 
with  rundamentals. 

If  the  Investigation  is  to  be  of  any 
benefit.  It  must  deal  with  the  funda- 
mentals.   We  all  know  there  are  many 


rather  hsrpocritical  provisions  in  the 
election  laws,  and  that  we  are  placed  in 
the  position  of  having  to  accept  assist- 
ance in  nmning  our  campaigns,  and  then 
be  subject  to  criticism  for  having  ac- 
cepted the  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  body  of  the  report  which  ac- 
companied Senate  Joint  Resolution  107 
of  the  82d  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
(No.  933.  82d  Cong.  1st  sees.  >  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  whom  was  referred  the  reeolutlon 
(8.  Con.  Ree.  31)  to  establish  a  commission 
on  ethics  In  the  Pederal  Government  for  the 
purpoee  of  "assisting  In  the  establishment 
of  higher  moral  standards  In  the  ofBdal  eon- 
d\ict  of  the  executive  and  legislative  brandies 
of  the  Oovernment."  and  the  subetltute  Joint 
reeolutlon  (8.  J.  Res.  107)  for  substantUlly 
the  same  purpoee,  having  held  hearings  and 
considered  the  same.-  report  favorably  the 
substltuu  reeolutlon  (8.  J.  Res.  107)  printed 
below  and  recommend  that  the  resolution 
do  pass. 

The  purpose  of  the  reeolutlon  is  to  sstab- 
Ufh  a  commission  (1)  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  problem  of  morals  and  ethics 
In  aovemment,  ( 3 )  to  recommend  construc- 
tive measures  which  will  asaUt  In  establUh- 
Ing  and  maintaining  high  moral  standards, 
and  (3)  to  report  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  83d  Congrees  diirlng  the 
1st  session 

TBeriMONT  BsroBx  THs  coMMrrm 

In  hearings  covering  a  period  of  3  weeks. 
extensive  testimony  was  taken  from  a  broad- 
ly representaUve  group  of  witnesses.  The 
list  of  those  who  appeared  is  as  follows : 

"Hon.  J.  WitxiAM  FvLBBicHT,  United  States 
Senator,  Arkansas. 

"Hon.  William  Benton,  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ator, Connecticut. 

"Hon.  Robert  Jackson.  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

"Hon.  Learned  Hand,  United  SUtee  Court 
of  Appeals.  Second  JudlcUl  Circuit. 

"Hon.  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

"Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

"Hon.  Frederick  J.  Lawton,  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

"Hon.  Ca«l  ALBrxT,  United  Stetes  Repre- 
sentative. Oklahoma. 

"Hon.  C^AXLXs  K.  Bknnktt,  United  SUtes 
Representative.  Florida. 

"Hon.  Kennxth  B.  Kxattmo,  United  States 
Representative,  New  York. 

"Hon.  Robert  Ramspeck,  Chairman,  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

"Hon.  Wayne  Coy,  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

"David  Llllenthal.  former  Chairman. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.    , 

"Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  atiomey,  former 
counsel  In  various  Federal  agencies. 

"Joseph  O'Connell,  former  Chairman,  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board. 

"Jerry  Voorhls,  Director.  Cooperative 
League  of  United  States;  former  United 
States  Repreeentatlve.  California. 

"Edwin  D.  Canham.  editor.  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

"Eugene  Meyer,  chairman,  board  of  direc- 
tors, Washington  Post. 

"Marquis  Chi  Ids.  Journalist. 

"Drew  Pearson,  journalist. 

"Dr.  Theodore  M.  Greene,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, Tale  University. 

"Rev.  Wilfrid  Parsons,  8.  J.,  profsssor  of  po- 
litical science.  Catholic  University. 

"Dr.  Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  professor  of  applied 
Christianity,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 


"Rabbi  PhQlp  J.  Bernstein,  tireeldent.  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

"Thurman  Arnold,  attorney,  former  Jxutlce, 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

"Morris  Ernst,  attorney. 

"D.  A  Hulcy,  president.  United  SUtee 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Louis  Brownlow,  former  director,  PubUo 
Administration  Clearing  House. 

"Dr.  Paul  Appleby,  dean.  Maxwell  OraduaU 
School.  Syracuse  University. 

"Walter  WhlU.  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

"Dr.  Jasper  Shannon,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

"Anna  Lord  8traues,  former  preaident.  Ra- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters. 

"Benton  J.  8tong.  National  rarmers' 
Union. 

"Frank  H.  WeltBel.  AssUUnt  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtee. 

"Michael  Straight,  publisher:  national 
chairman.  American  Veterans'  Committee." 

Thus  It  may  be  seen  that  represenUUvee 
of  all  three  branchee  of  Oovernment  were 
heard,  as  well  as  leaders  In  religion,  political 
science.  Journalism,  public  affairs,  and  in- 
dustry. In  addition  to  the  oral  teetlmony. 
significant  written  sUtemenU  were  submit- 
ted to  the  subcommittee  by  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, agency  heads,  and  repreeenutives  of  a 
wide  variety  of  Interested  groupa. 

The  hesvy  preponderance  of  the  opinions 
expressed  to  the  subcommittee  was  in  favor 
of  the  proposal  for  a  coounlsslon  on  ethics. 
Senator  FtrLaaioHT.  of  Arkansas,  the  author 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  31.  which 
was  the  basic  proposal  before  the  committee, 
and  the  sponsor  also  of  the  substitute  Joint 
resolution  (8.  J.  Res.  107),  in  testifying  said: 

"I  believe  a  commission  of  eminent  clti- 
sens,  free  from  prejudices  and  Influences 
which  surround  public  life,  can  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  task  of  Improving  the 
ethical  standards  of  our  national  life  and 
particularly  our  Government." 

In  his  address  to  ..he  Senst"  upon  intro- 
duction of  the  resolution.  Senator  Fuiabicht 
had  stated: 

"The  Commission  would  evaluate  the  con- 
ditions which  have  been  exposed,  and  draw- 
ing upon  lu  combined  wisdom  would  resUte 
again,  or  formulate  anew,  principles  which, 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  would  strengthen  the 
faith  of  all  decent  men  In  our  democratic 
society.  •  •   • 

"Further  Investigations,  as  Instructive  as 
they  may  be,  are  not  nearly  as  ImporUnt 
as  an  understanding  of  what  has  already 
been  exposed  and  action  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation." 

Many  others  supported  this  view. 

The  Honorable  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Comp- 
troller of  the  United  States,  supported  the 
creation  of  a  commission  on  ethics  in  the 
following   language: 

"I  believe  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  21  can  do  much  to  focus 
the  attention  of  leaders  In  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment on  the  problem.  ImporUnt  dis- 
closures already  have  been  made  through 
public-spirited  efforts  of  the  Committees  on 
Expenditures  under  Chairmen  McClxixan 
and  Dawson,  the  Hoey  Investigating  com- 
mittee, the  Fulbrlght  Subcommittee  on  the 
RFC,  and  the  Kefauver  Crime  Committee, 
and  through  the  Bonner  hearings  on  sur- 
plus property  and  the  Hardy  Investigation 
of  the  Maritime  Commission.  These  non- 
partisan probes  have  Informed  and  aroused 
our  citizens.  Constructive  measuree  for 
strengthening  the  moral  fiber  of  our  Gov- 
ernment must  receive  wholehearted  pubUc 
support." 

The  Honorable  Frederick  J.  Lawton.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  lent  his  support  to  the 
creation  of  a  conunlsslon  In  saying: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  right-thinking 
citiaen,  particularly  any  person  who  has  been 
in  Government  for  any  length  of  time,  can 
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do  anything  but  applaud  the  objectlvee  <rf 
the  resolution.  •  •  • 

"The  purpoee  of  this  resolution  Is  the 
reexamination  and  reevaluatlon  of  those 
sundards  which  in  part  have  been  enacted 
Into  law,  and  in  part  have  become  a  question 
of  custom  and  practice  In  order  to  determine 
what  is  the  best  method  of  evaluating  the 
moral  stondards  and  the  ethical  conduct  of 
Government  in  lU  three  branches.  This 
technique  of  reexamination  and  reevalua- 
tlon IB  a  tried  and  proven  one.  It  is  the  rea- 
son we  have  had  a  Hoover  Commission  in  the 
field  of  Government  organization.  It  is  the 
reason  that  we  have  esUblUhed  a  National 
science  Foundation  in  the  field  of  physical 
research.  It  can  serve  the  same  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  field  of  public  morality." 

Mr  Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Washington  Post,  was 
among  the  others  who  endorsed  the  Ful- 
brlght proposal  for  the  creation  ot  a  Commis- 
sion.   He  testified  that: 

"Obviously.  It  has  always  been  ImporUnt 
to  have  higher  moral  sUndards  In  the  official 
conduct  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  But  now  that 
we  have  become  in  many  ways  the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world  from  a  mate- 
rial point  of  view.  It  is  mo/e  ImporUnt  than 
ever,  in  my  opinion,  that  our  strength  In 
natural  resources,  in  well  educated  man- 
poVrer,  in  technological  progress,  and  in  pro- 
duction, should  be  matched  by  correepond- 
ingly  high  sundards  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  Our  very  strength  and  leader- 
ship In  the  free  world — and  our  responsibil- 
ity. I  may  add — causes  us  to  be  examined 
with  reference  to  our  chariurter  as  a  Nation. 
If  we  do  not  match  our  material  strength 
by  our  moral  strength,  our  materia:  strength 
win  not  alone  be  sulDclent  to  win  the  battle 
of  freedom." 

Reactions  of  department  and  agency  heads 
to  the  proposed  Commission  were  somewhat 
varied.  Secretary  of  Defense  George  C.  Mar- 
shall wrote: 

"I  can  see  no  objection  to  esUbllshment 
of  such  a  commission  on  ethics  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  along  the  general  lines 
proposed  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 21.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the 
success  of  the  work  of  such  Commission 
would  depend  very  largely  on  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  Commission  and  by  the  wit- 
nesses who  are  called  before  It.  A  commis- 
sion which  develops  a  broad  and  helpful 
attttiide  toward  the  Investigation  would  In- 
spire considerable  confidence  and  frankness 
on  the  part  of  the  witnesses.  Such  a  com. 
mission  could  do  much  to  develop  and  con- 
solidate the  basic  facte  with  respect  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  Oovernment  officials  and 
permit  the  development  of  a  code  of  conduct 
which  could  be  used  as  a  yardstick  for  all 
offlclals  of  the  Oovernment. 

"As  now  drafted,  the  resolution  provides 
for  the  apjKilntment  of  all  members  of  the 
Commission  from  private  life.  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  on  any 
such  Commission  representation  from  both 
private  and  public  sources." 

On  the  other  hand,  Secretery  of  Commerce, 
Charles  Sawyer,  In  his  letter  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  stated: 

"I  do  not  favor  the  establishment  of  any 
more  commissions  or  agencies  In  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  solution  of  every  problem 
lies  In  the  organization  of  another  alpha- 
betical agency.  I  have  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  commissions  and  agencies 
In  the  executive  branch  and  recently  testified 
to  the  same  effect  with  reference  to  a  com- 
mission to  be  esUbllshed  by  the  Congress 
dealing  with  foreign  aid." 
A  few  others  expressed  similar  doubU. 
The  committee  agrees  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  most  witnesses,  that  the  esUb- 
llshment of  such  a  commission  is  highly 
desirable. 


WHY  A  BBOAOLT  SXPRXSKNTATIVS  COMMISSION  IS 
MEEUXD 

The  ethical  standards  which  govern  pub- 
lic officials  are  of  basic  imporUnce  to  the 
strength  and  luilty  of  the  Nation.  A  thor- 
ough study  of  the  problem  is  needed  at  this 
time  to  recommend  constructive  measures, 
to  increase  public  \inderstandlng  of  the 
problem,  and  to  avoid  the  exaggeration  and 
distortion  which  tend  to  occur  In  the  absence 
of  an  impartial  and  authorlUtlve  appraisal. 
In  these  views  the  committee,  a^  noted  above, 
is  supported  by  the  great  weight  of  testimony 
received  from  informed  persons. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  public  concern  and 
responsibility  for  the  problem.  Satisfactory 
sUndards  of  conduct  in  public  affairs  are 
the  produeU  of  much  more  tlian  the  ofBcial 
behavior  of  men  in  public  offlce.  The  mor- 
al* of  the  public  are  involved  as  well  as  the 
morals  of  public  ofBcials,  and  the  moral 
ton*  of  society  at  le**t  partUlly  determine* 
the  moral  tone  of  government. 

Since  the  public  is  so  directly  Involved, 
and  ha*  become  so  interested,  it  should  b* 
strongly  represented  on  the  iaveetlgating 
commission.  The  resolution  recommended 
for  adoption  provides  for  a  commission  of 
15,  with  9  members  who  ue  private  citizen* 
and  6  who  are  in  public  offlce  or  employ- 
ment, including  2  Members  of  the  Senate, 
3  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  2  administrators.  All  members  should, 
of  course,  be  persoxu  of  recognized  integrity, 
Judgment,  and  experience  in  public  or  civic 
affairs. 

In  additior  to  what  is  being  done  or  may 
be  done  by  committees  of  Congress,  investi- 
gation by  such  a  Commission  is  desirable 
because  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry which  is  required.  Practices  and 
standards  of  the  public,  executive  officUls, 
and  the  Congress  will  be  subject  to  criticism. 
A  Commission  representing  all  three  groups 
will  have  a  broader  perspective,  will  be  less 
subject  to  a  charge  of  bias  than  a  legislative 
committee,  and  can  be  forthright  in  pointing 
out  improper  standards,  wherever  found. 
Interpretation  is  needed,  perhaps  more  than 
additional  fact  finding,  and  for  this,  the 
more  broadly  representative  Commission  is 
better  qualified.  The  Commission  will  also 
have  time  to  make  a  thorough  study  and  to 
mature  lU  recommendations  (2  years  If  nec- 
essary), whereas  committees  of  the  Congress 
tend  to  work  under  great  pressure. 

The  problem  can  be  dealt  with  in  part  by 
legislation,  and  in  part  by  Executive  or  ad- 
ministrative orders,  but  only  in  part.  An 
ImporUnt  phase  of  the  Commission's  fimc- 
tlon  is  educational.  Findings  must  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
the  President  and  Congress.  The  broadly 
represenUtlve  character  of  the  Commission 
is  Intended  to  further  this  educational  ob- 
jective. 

Although  Senator  Pxilbkicht's  original  pro- 
posal (S.  Con.  Res.  21)  would  have  limited 
the  Commission  membership  to  persons  not 
now  in  the  Government,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  principal  objective  of  that 
aspect  of  the  proposal  can  be  attelned  by 
keeping  the  private  citizens  in  a  majority. 
as  the  recommended  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  107.  provides.  It  Is  also 
clear  that  members  vrlth  current  Govern- 
ment experience  can  contribute  important 
Insighto  to  the  Commission's  study. 

WHT  THK  ACTION  SHOULD  BE  BT  JOINT 
KESOLUTIOM 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Ethics  in  Government  be  esUb- 
llshed by  Joint  resolution  rather  than  by 
concurrent  resolution.  The  standards  of 
conduct  of  administrators  as  well  as  legisla- 
tors and  private  citizens  wlU  be  subject  to 
review  and  criticism.  The  inquiry  should 
be  a  Joint  inquiry,  and  the  action  recom- 
mended should  be  followed  up  on  as  wide 
a  front  as  possible.    If  the  Congress  should 


act  by  concurrent  resolution,  not  only  would 
full  executive  participation  not  be  invited, 
but  such  action  wotUd  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  the  executive  branch  is  not  will- 
ing to  participate,  a  conclusion  which  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  are 
unwilling  to  accept. 

THE  COVKRNMENT'S  GOOD  NAME  AMD  TBX 
PUBUC 'S  GOOD  NAME 

The  Government's  good  name  and  the 
public's  good  name  are  already  at  issue. 
They  have  been  challenged,  not  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  whose 
subcommittee  directed  their  inquiry  toward 
eorrective  measures,  but  by  the  findings  of 
ntunerou*  committee*  of  the  Senate  and 
Hotue  of  RepreeenUtive*  in  ttie  course  of 
epeciflc  investigation*  over  a  period  of  eev- 
eral  year*,  by  the  normal  prooease*  of  crim- 
inal pro*ecution.  by  the  baaketball  and  foot- 
ball "*c*ndal«,"  by  Increaeingly  unfavorable 
public  comment  on  legislative  a*  well  a*  ad- 
miniatrative  conduct,  and  by  charge*  in  the 
pre**.  Mottling  less  than  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation and  appraieal  of  the  situation  can 
clear  the  air,  and  put  •ub*Undard  conduct, 
which  already  ha*  been  di*clo*ed.  In  lU 
proper  perspective.  The  report  of  a  wi*« 
and  objective  oommi**ion  can  be  nsoet  help- 
ful to  the  public  and  to  official*  alike.  Fail- 
ure to  clear  the  air  by  such  an  inqtiiry  would 
be  moet  unfortunate.  Rumor  i*  more  dan- 
gero\i*  than  reaUty. 

A  feature  of  American  politica  which  ha* 
amazed  foreign  observer*  i*  willingnee*  to 
indulge  in  open  seU-criticism.  Although  the 
intemperance  of  political  controversy  is  fre- 
quently to  be  regretted,  and  there  1*  di*- 
i«gard  for  the  facte  all  too  often  in  the  heat 
of  domestic  disputes,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  viuiity  of  critical  faculties  and  tradi- 
tions is  a  source  (and  also  evidence)  of 
strength  in  American  life.  People  are  not 
perfect,  and  institutions  are  not  perfect,  but 
imperfection  is  to  be  feared  most  in  political 
institutions  when  governmente  lay  claim  to 
perfection  and  dare  not  permit  public  criti- 
cism. An  official  and  objective  inquiry  into 
the  ethical  standards  of  public  life  is  some- 
thing which  only  a  strong  and  free  nation 
may  undertake.  The  committee  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  such  an  Inquiry. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OP  THE  COMMISSION  AND  ITS 
FUNCTION 

The  President,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
107,  will  each  appoint  five  members  to  the 
Commission  on  Ethics  in  Government.  The 
President  will  appoint  3  from  private  life  and 
2  from  within  the  administration.  The  Vice 
President  will  appoint  3  from  private  life 
and  3  from  the  Senate.  The  Speaker  wlU 
appoint  3  from  private  life  and  2  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  AppointmenU 
from  the  Congress  are  required  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties.  Some  consultation 
among  the  appointing  authorities  to  secure  a 
represenUtlve  selection  of  persons  from  pri- 
vate life  is  probably  desirable.  The  members 
should  be  chosen  for  their  personal  ability 
to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
however,  and  should  not  serve  as  represent- 
atives of  organized  groups.  The  Commission 
should  not  be  partisan  in  ite  inquiry:  and 
the  committee  beUeve  that  this  requirement 
should  be  and  will  be  considered  in  making 
appointmente. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  report  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  during  the 
first  session  of  the  83d  Congress,  Tiut  has  2 
years  from  the  date  of  ite  esUbllshment  in 
wbich  to  complete  ite  work.  This  schedule 
will  allow  sufficient  time  for  a  thoroughness 
In  inquiry  and  for  reaching  a  considered 
Judgment  as  to  recommendations.  It  will 
also  avoid  entenglemente  in  the  1952  elec- 
tions. 
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Hm  Oomml— Ion  la  dlr«ct«d: 

(1)  To  malM  a  tborougb  and  eomplet* 
study  and  inTmtlgaUon  of  tbe  moral  staDd- 
arda  of  oSclal  conduct  of  offlcers  and  em- 
ployaaa  of  the  United  States;  the  effect  there- 
on of  the  moral  atandarda  In  bualness  and 
poUtlcal  activity  of  persona  and  groups  do- 
ing bualness  with  the  Oorernment  or  seek- 
ing to  Influence  public  policy  and  admin- 
istration; and.  In  relation  thereto,  the  moral 
atandarda  generally  prevailing  In  aoclety 
which  condition  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
or  which  affect  the  strength  and  unity  of 
the  Nation. 

(3)  To  make  recommendations  for  the  Im- 
provement and  maintenance  at  a  high  level 
of  the  moral  standards  of  ofllclal  conduct  of 
oaecrs  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  of  all  persons  who  (>artlclpate  in  or  are 
reeponalble  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

In  the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee 
there  was  strong  emphasis  upon  the  need  for 
a  broad,  rather  than  narrow,  assignment  for 
the  Conunission.  It  was  insisted  that  the 
Commission  must  consider  public  morals 
broadly  defined.  Insofar  as  they  affect  public 
affairs,  as  the  ethical  standards  of  officialdom. 
The  Commlaslon  must  deal  with  the  baaic 
dllemmaa,  preaaures,  and  nooral  confllcta  of 
preaent-day  life,  that  is,  with  causes  and  with 
fundamentala.  Thia  ahould  be  Ita  emphaals 
rather  than  individual  failures,  large  or 
small,  if  It  Is  to  be  succeesful  in  recommend- 
ing corrective  and  preventive  action. 

The  subcommittee  which  conducted  the 
hearings  on  this  resolution  has  prepared  a 
much  fuller  report  on  Senator  Fttlmiight's 
proposal  of  an  ethics  commlaslon  and  on 
many  other  related  questions  for  the  use  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate.  The 
fundamental  character  and  the  very  number 
of  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  summarised  In  Its  report  indi- 
cate that  a  significant  agenda  la  ready  for 
the  atudy  and  action  of  the  Conunlaaion  on 
Bthlcs. 

UMTAPrCO  MOSAL  mX80UBCXS 

The  fact  that  a  atudy  of  ethlca  in  govern- 
ment la  needed  la  not  grounda  for  pessimism 
or  cynicism.  The  very  healthy  trait  of  self- 
crltlclam  which  we  have  noted  as  cbaracter- 
latlc  of  American  life,  must  be  salted  with 
objectivity  and  fairness.  The  tendency  to 
assume  that  becauae  some  men  are  moved 
ehlefiy  by  thought  of  personal  advantage  and 
nearly  all  are  strongly  Influenced  by  economic 
motlvea,  therefore,  no  other  forcea  are  effec- 
tive, la  aa  dangeroua  aa  naive  confidence  In 
automatic  progreaa.  The  committee  are  con- 
vinced that  among  the  greateat  assets  of 
American  life  are  Its  moral  resources  which, 
if  understood,  conserved,  and  developed,  can 
give  the  Nation  unprecedented  moral  force 
and  vitality,  not  only  for  Ita  own  benefit  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

The  full  text  of  the  recoounended  resolu- 
tion la  aa  followa: 

"(S.  J.  Rea.  107.  83d  Cong.,  lat  seas.] 
"Joint  resolution  to  establlah  a  Commiaalon 
on  ethlca  in  Qovernment 
"MUaolved,  etc. — 

"DBCUUUTION    or    FOLICT 

"SacTiuM  1.  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congreaa  to  strengthen  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  the  American  people 
In  their  Government  by  assisting  in  the 
Mtabliahment  and  maintenance  of  high 
moral  atandarda  in  the  official  conduct  of 
officefa  axMl  employees  of  the  Qovernment. 

"arrABunumn  or  mm  commwioit  om 
CTBica  at  oovsamaarr 

"Sac.  a.  Fbr  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  aet  forth  in  aectlon  1.  there  la  hereby 
eetabllahed  a  Commiaalon  to  be  Itnown  aa  the 
Commlaslon  on  Sthlcs  In  Oovemment  (here- 
inafter reXerred  to  aa  the  Commiaalon). 


or  TRS  COMICISSIOW 

"Sac.  S.  (a)  The  Commiaalon  ahall  be  com- 
poeed  of  15  membera  aa  followa: 

"(1)  Five  appointed  by  the  Preeldent  of 
the  United  Statee.  of  whom  one  ahall  be  an 
employee  of  the  United  Statea  holding  a 
poaltlon  not  above  grade  OS- 10,  or  equivalent 
grade,  and  one  shall  be  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  SUtea  holding  a  poaltlon  above 
such  grade; 

"(2)  Five  appointed  by  the  Preeldent  of 
the  Senate,  of  whom  two  ahall  be  Membera 
of  the  Senate;  and  < 

"(3)  Five  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  nepresentatlvee,  of  whom  two  shall 
be  Members  of  the  House. 

"(b)  Of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)  (3)  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  appointed  under  sub- 
section (a)  (3).  not  more  than  one  auch 
Member  in  each  Instance  ahall  be  from  the 
same  political  party.  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  ( a ) ,  all  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  from  private  life. 

"(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  ita  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment waa  made. 

"(d)  The  Commiaalon  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  ita 
members. 

"(e)  A  quorum  of  the  Commission  shall 
consist  of  eight  members,  except  that  the 
Commission  may  establish  a  lower  number 
as  a  quorum  for  the  purpoee  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

"Dtrnss  or  tbk  com  Miasioir 

"Stc.  4.  (a)  It  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commiaalon — 

"  ( 1 )  To  make  a  thorough  and  complete 
study  and  inveatlgatlon  of  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  official  conduct  of  officers  and  em- 
ployeea  of  the  United  States;  the  effect  there- 
on of  the  moral  standards  In  business  and 
political  activity  of  persons  and  groups  doing 
btislness  with  the  Oovemment  or  seeking 
to  Influence  public  policy  snd  administra- 
tion; and,  in  relation  thereto,  the  moral 
standards  generally  prevailing  In  society 
which  condition  the  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs or  which  affect  the  strength  and  unity 
of  the  Nation. 

"(3)  To  make  recommendatlona  for  the 
Improvement,  and  maintenance  at  a  high 
level,  of  the  moral  standards  of  official  con- 
duct of  officers  and  employeea  of  the  United 
Statea  and  of  all  persona  who  participate  In 
or  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall,  from  time  to 
time  diiring  the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, report  the  results  of  Its  study  and 
Investigation  and  submit  Its  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Preeldent  and  the  Congress  and 
ahall  submit  a  final  report  not  later  than 
3  years  after  the  appointment  of  all  mem- 
bera of  the  Commiaalon. 


or  THS  coMMiaaiON 
"Sac.  S.  (a)  The  Commiaalon  may.  In  carry- 
ing out  thia  Joint  reaolutlon.  alt  and  act  at 
auch  timea  and  placea.  hold  such  hearlnga. 
take  such  testimony,  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnsasse 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documenta.  administer  such  oaths,  have 
such  printing  and  binding  done,  and  make 
such  ex(>endlturee  aa  the  Commission  deems 
advlaable.  Subpenaa  shall  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chalmuui  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commiaalon  designated  by  him 
and  shall  be  served  by  any  p>erson  designated 
by  the  Chairman  or  any  such  member.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witneesea  appearing 
before  the  Conunission. 

**(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compenaatlon 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  necessary,  but 


the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 
the  compensation  for  comparable  dutlea  pre- 
acrlbed  under  the  ClasalflcaUon  Act  of  1948, 
aa  amended. 

"COKPKlfaATION  or  MXMBKBS  OT  TRa 
COMMISaiON 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  Members  of  the  Congress  shall 
aerve  without  additional  compensation.  The 
membera  of  the  Commission  who  are  offlcers 
or  employeea  of  the  United  States  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  ahall 
continue  to  receive  the  salary  of  their  reg- 
ular position  when  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 
All  other  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  dutlea  veated  in  the 
Commlaslon. 

"(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  dutlea  veated  in 
the  Commission. 

"axPKNsas  or  ths  comkissioh 

"Skc.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  ba 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neceaaary 
to  carry  out  thia  Joint  reeolution. 

"XXFIKATION     or    TKX    COMMIaSION 

"Sac.  8.  The  Commission  shall  ceaae  to 
exist  30  days  after  the  sobmisaion  of  ita  final 
report." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
deot.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  dis- 
tinguished and  very  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
showed  the  majority  leader  his  proposed 
amendment  before  the  resolution  was 
laid  before  the  Senate.  I  have  conferred 
with  the  coauthor  of  the  resolution,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and  we 
both  think  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  a  constructive 
one.  We  are  delighted  to  have  the  reso- 
lution amended  accordini^ly. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  With  that  change.  I 
think  the  resolution  should  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WIU  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  send  his  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  so  that  it  may  be 
stated? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  Chikt  Clmmk.  Following  the  mod- 
ification of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert:  ",  or  any  ofScer  or 
employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  resolution  will  be  agreed  to.  As  it 
has  been  written,  it  has  the  full  support 
of  the  leadership,  both  of  the  majority 
party  and  the  minority  party.  I  believe 
also  that  the  resolution  has  been  passed 
upon  by  the  policy  committees  of  the 
two  parties.  So  I  am  not  deluding  my- 
self thinking  that  the  resolution  can  be 
defeated.  I  am  certain  that  when  the 
vote  is  taken,  there  will  be  very  few  neg- 
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ative  votes,  because  the  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  like  myself,  understand 
the  necessity  for  and  are  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  thorough,  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  charges  of  corruption,  both  to  es- 
tablish whatever  Instances  of  corruption 
have  taken  place,  and  also  to  obtain 
information  which  will  result  in  the  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  more  ade- 
quate election  laws. 

But  the  Senate  now  has  a  readymade 
subcommittee,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  a  sub- 
committee in  which  every  Senator  has 
always  had  and  today  has  full  confidence. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  B4r.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  if  he  desires 
additional  time.  Since  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  has  arrived.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  morning  hour  be  ex- 
tended imtil  the  conclusion  of  consid- 
eration of  this  resolutioii^ 

The  FRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

So  far  as  the  enactment  of  other  leg- 
islation is  concerned,  whatever  bills  are 
submitted,  whether  they  be  submitted 
by  the  proposed  special  committee  or  by 
any  Member  of  the  Senate,  would  still 
have  to  go  to  the  appropriate  standing 
committees  for  their  consideration  and 
report,  and  then  to  the  Senate.  The 
proposed  special  committee  would  not 
be  called  upon  to  report  until  January 
31.  1957.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  ur- 
gent matter.  We  caimot  wait  until 
January  31.  1957. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  legislative 
record  of  this  matter  Is  very  clear.  As 
shown  by  the  discussion  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  yesterday,  the 
special  committee  would  have  full  au- 
thority to  make  reports  to  the  Senate 
from  time  to  time.  The  date  of  January 
31,  1957.  \&  merely  the  terminal  date  of 
the  special  committee. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  that  he  is  no 
less  interested  in  having  a  complete  %pd 
full  investigation  than  is  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California,  who  happens  to  be 
the  minority  leader,  or  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  who  is  the  majority 
leader  of  this  body.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of 
all  phases  of  this  problem,  which  is  con- 
fronting the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  country. 

I  hope  the  Senator's  implication  is  not 
that  there  is  any  desire  or  any  interest 
on  the  part  of  any  Senator,  certainly  not 
of  the  authors  of  the  resolution,  to  post- 
pone any  action  to  January  of  next  year, 
beyond  the  election  date.  To  the  con- 
trary. I  want  the  special  committee  to 
get  all  the  facts.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
committee,  when  it  feels  it  has  facts 
which  should  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes,  its  reports  to  this 
body  will  be  welcome. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  may  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  that 


section  3  of  the  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

The  special  committee  ahall  report  to  the 
Senate  by  Jantiary  81.  IWl. 

I  know  full  well,  aa  every  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  knows,  that  a  com- 
mittee may  report  at  any  time,  when  it 
considers  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  to  file  a  report;  but  there  is  no 
mandate  in  the  resolution  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  report  until  January  31. 
1957.  and  that  is  what  I  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  matter  was 
injected  into  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate  by  reason  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  action  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Cask]  when 
he  related  certain  facts  which  had  come 
to  his  attention,  and  which  to  some  ex- 
tent involved  him.  At  the  time  the 
natural-gas  bill  was  vmder  consideration. 
I  urged  that  the  bill  be  not  passed  at 
that  time,  because  I  felt  that  the  meas- 
ure itself  and  also  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  were  under  a  cloud — a 
cloud  that  should  be  dissipated  before 
final  action  was  taken. 

I  brought  that  argument  up  at  the 
time  the  motion  to  recommit  was  before 
the  Senate.  I  brought  it  up  during  the 
final  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  message  vetoing  the 
natural-gas  bill,  H.  R.  6645,  after  ex- 
pressing regret  that  he  could  not  sign 
the  bill,  although  he  was  in  accord  with 
its  basic  objectives,  said  the  following: 

Since  the  pasaage  of  thia  bill,  a  body  of 
evidence  haa  accumulated  indicating  that 
private  p«-sons,  apparently  representing  only 
a  very  small  segment  of  a  great  and  vital 
Induatry.  have  been  seeking  to  further  their 
own  interests  by  highly  questionable  actlvi- 
tiea.  These  include  efforts  that  I  deem  to 
be  eo  arrogant  and  ao  much  in  defiance  of 
acceptable  standards  of  propriety  as  to  risk 
creating  doubt  among  the  American  people 
concerning  the  integrity  of  governmental 
processes. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  not  my  lan- 
guage; that  is  the  language  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
are  Justified  in,  and  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of,  giving  careful  consideration  to 
that  statement  in  the  veto  message. 

The  creation  of  a  new  special  commit- 
tee will  raise  new  doubts  and  questions, 
at  least,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  will  not  in  any  way 
allay  the  suspicions  or  doubts  which 
have  been  created  by  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  situation  should  be  resolved. 
I  am  talking  now  about  the  oil  tobby, 
which  was  so  much  in  evidence  and  so 
cleM"^  referred  to  in  the  President's 
message.  It  should  be  investigated  and 
considered  before  any  other  aspect  of 
this  whole  subject  is  brought  up. 

In  my  opinion,  the  creation  of  a  new 
committee — and  I  know  one  will  be  cre- 
ated by  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  and 
I  shall  vote  for  it.  because  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  vote  against  any  proposal  to  in- 
vestigate the  acts  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  of  any  private  citizen  who 
may  wish  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Senate — is  unwise;  it  is  bad  govern- 
ment, in  my  opinion.  It  will  not  satisfy 
the  people,  and  I  believe  it  will  only 
intensify  doubts. 


Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  I  may  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  may  address  a  question  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  described  the  situation  which 
was  created  in  cormection  with  alleged 
pressures,  possibly  alleged  bribes,  pos- 
sibly other  alleged  illegal  acts,  in  con- 
nection with  the  natural-gas  bill.  That 
is  the  matter  which  has  brought  up  this 
whole  discussion. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  whether  he  will  agree  to  write  into 
the  resolution  a  direction  to  the  Special 
Committee,  if  created,  that  the  very  first 
order  of  business  before  that  committee 
shall  be  to  investigate  the  subject  of  at- 
tempts in  the  case  of  the  natural-gas  bill 
to  influence  improperly  or  illegally  the 
Senate  or  any  Member  thereof,  through 
campaign  contributions,  political  activi- 
ties, lobbying,  and  other  activities  and 
practices  of  the  oil  lobby. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
membership  of  this  body  and  the  com- 
mittee that  will  be  set  up.  I  do  not  seek, 
Mr.  President,  to  direct  that  committee 
as  to  the  organizations  or  individuals  or 
subjects  it  shall  consider  at  its  initial 
meeting.  I  believe  the  membership  of 
the  committee  will  be  composed  of  Sen- 
ators of  the  highest  integrity  who  are 
highly  trusted  by  their  colleagues. 

I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  himself  offering 
any  amendment  he  may  care  to  offer; 
but  the  resolution  appears  as  it  is  after 
days  and  nights  of  draftsmanship,  after 
discussing  it  with  the  minority— and 
there  are  some  40  members  on  their  pol- 
icy committee — with  the  majority,  with 
the  nine  members  of  our  policy  com- 
mittee, and  after  reviewing  the  resolu- 
tion carefully  word  by  word,  line  by  line, 
after  considering  every  comma,  semi- 
colon, and  period,  after  discussing  it  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections 
{Mr.  Gore],  after  going  over  it  yesterday 
morning  for  an  hour  or  so  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hknnings]  ,  and  we  all  felt  we  had  a  reso- 
lution under  which  a  committee  could 
do  the  job  the  Senate  wanted  done. 

If  the  resolution  is  unacceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  he  is  perfectly 
within  his  rights  if  he  offers  an  amend- 
ment. Although  it  is  becoming  popular 
here,  of  late,  to  accept  amendments.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Texas 
wants  to  start  a  practice  of  accepting 
such  an  amendment  as  this  one,  contain- 
ing directions  to  a  committee  which  has 
not  yet  been  named. 

I  believe  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  membership  of  the 
committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  evi- 
dence the  Senator  from  New  York  may 
produce;  and  they  can  determine  what 
they  should  consider  first  and  what  they 
should  consider  last.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  they  will  be  an  honest  and 
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at  boDormble  •■  maj  other  ICemben  of 
ihi»  body. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  that  certainly  I  have  no 
questkm  regarding  the  members  of  the 
f^Mmmttt#iA  when  they  are  appointed 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then  why 
cannot  we  tnist  them  to  proceed  with 
their  deliberations? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Any  more  than  I  have 
regarding  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  But  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  not  take  offense  when  I  say 
the  committee  will  be  a  hand-selected 
coomiittee.  and  will  displace  a  legally 
constituted  subcommittee  of  a  standing 
committee.  I  do  not  believe  that  will 
satisfy  the  people  of  the  United  States: 
I  believe  that  the  doubts  and  suspicions 
regarding  what  has  happened  will  con- 
tinue. 

I  have  made  the  suggestion  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas.  Of 
course,  obviously  there  is  no  object  at 
all 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  the  floor;  and  when  the 
Senator  from  New  York  reaches  the  end 
Of  the  sentence  he  has  begun.  I  wish  to 
express  my  resentment  at  his  implica- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  There  is  no  object  at 
all  in  offering  an  amendment  of  the 
character  of  the  one  I  have  suggested 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  accept,  be- 
cause I  know,  of  course,  what  the  out- 
come of  the  consideration  by  the  Senate 
of  that  amendment  would  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  reply  to  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said.  I  wish  to  say  that 
apparently  he  has  an  amendment  which 
he  wishes  some  other  Senator  to  offer 
for  him  The  Senator  from  New  York 
has  a  right  to  offer  the  amendment.  If 
he  chooses  to  offer  it.  it  can  be  acted  on 
promptly  by  the  Senate. 

Every  committee  of  this  body  is.  in  a 
measure,  a  hand-picked  committee:  the 
committees  are  selected  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Steering  Committees,  who  happen 
to  be  the  majority  leader,  for  one  side, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  KnowlamoI.  for  the  other 
Side.  The  tradition  of  this  body  has 
always  been  that  the  committees  are 
selected  upon  the  nominations  of  the 
respective  leaders. 

When  the  present  Congress  was  organ- 
ised under  the  present  Vice  President.  I 
said  to  him  that  if  be  chose  to  ask  the 
then  minority  leader  for  recommenda- 
tions from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  would 
be  glad  to  submit  them,  after  consulta- 
tion with  my  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  and  if  he  did  not  desire  to 
follow  those  recommendations,  the  first 
one  he  failed  to  follow  would  be  the  last 
cne  I  would  make.  I  must  say,  in  paying 
my  respects  to  the  Vice  President,  that 
every  recommendation  the  Democratic 
leader  has  made  has  been  followed  siiu;e 
the  ^ce  President  took  office. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  oil 
lobby  win  be  thoroughly  Investigated.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Investigation 
of  it  will  begin  on  the  first  Monday  when 


the  eommlttee  meets  or  on  the  f(41owlng 
Tuesday. 

I  can  also  assure  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  many  Senators  want 
other  lobbies  investigated  I  believe  that 
the  Members  selected  for  the  committee 
will  do  their  Jobs  in  their  own  way.  ac- 
cording to  their  best  Judgment:  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Job  they  do  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  fair-mind- 
ed, patriotic,  nonpolitlcal  Senators. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  want  all  lobbies 
investigated,  but  I  think  the  oil  lobby 
should  be  the  first  one  to  be  Investigated. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  oil  lobby  in- 
vestigated, or  I  would  not  be  submitting 
the  resolution;  and  the  other  day  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  have  the  oil  lobby 
investigated. 

When  the  resolution  to  Investigate  the 
oil  industry  was  submitted,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  said,  "I  will  not  object.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the  resolu- 
tion.- 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  srteld  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  qtjestion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
if  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  yield  to 
me  for  that  purpose.       ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York  this  ques- 
tion: Does  he,  himself,  have  any  knowl- 
edge or  any  information  regarding  any 
lobby  or  any  unfair  advantage  which 
anyone  took  or  attempted  to  take  in  con- 
nection with  the  vote  on  the  natural  gas 
bill? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  offering  of  any  bribe. 
I  have  submitted  to  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration certain  facts  which  developed 
In  the  State  of  New  York  and  came  to 
my  attention.  Whether  they  constitute 
corruption,  I  do  not  know;  and  I  made 
no  charges. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  question  was 
whether  the  Senator  from  New  York  of 
his  own  knowledge  knows  of  any  corrup- 
tion or  any  brit>e  offering  or  any  illegal 
activities. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  the  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee. So  I  wish  to  ask  for  the  regular 
order,  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
indulge  me. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  merely  wondered 
whether  the  Senator  f  rmn  New  York  had 
any  knowledge  of  his  own  about  such 
matters. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  said  he  will  sup- 
port the  resolution,  and  has  made  his 
statement.  So  I  should  like  to  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  said  he  wanted  the  oil  lobby 
investigated. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  Is  going 
to  be  Investigated. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  New  York  had 
any  knowledge  on  his  own  part. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  should  like  to  an- 
swer the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  New  York  had  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  think  I  have.  I  sim- 
ply refer  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and  is 
open  to  amendment 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader :  While  the 
resolution,  of  course,  covers  a  much 
greater  area  than  did  the  one  involved 
in  the  recent  controversy,  I  find  no  ob- 
jection to  that.  But  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  resolution  itself  should  perhaps 
Include  words  which  would  Justify  or 
even  require  the  filing  of  temporary  re- 
ports prior  to  this  year's  elections,  in 
the  event  that  any  such  reports  should 
prove  to  be  needed  to  take  care  of  situa- 
tions and  charRes  which  might  arise. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
asked  a  very  pertinent  question.  It  has 
been  considered  and  discussed.  The 
counsel  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Serv- 
ice has  prepared  the  resolution ;  and  the 
question  has  been  raised  here  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  It  was 
raised  yesterday. 

On  yesterday  the  majority  leader 
said,  as  appears  in  the  Concsxssionai. 
RxcoRO  on  page  3030. 

I  Abould  like  to  My  only  •  few  words  at 
thU  time.  Tbe  question  tUM  b«en  asksd 
whether  or  not  the  January  31.  1957.  date 
meani  that  wlU  be  the  earliest  date  oX  any 
report. 

I  may  say  that  I  talked  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections;  and  we 
had  discussed  the  same  question,  too. 

I  read  further  from  yesterday's  Com- 
cxEssioNAL  Rkcoxd: 

The  date  on  which  the  committee  will  ex- 
pire, unless  extended,  wUI  be  January  SI, 
1957. 

It  la  anticipated,  contemplated,  and  hoped 
that  the  committee  can  organize  as  soon 
as  the  pre— nt  select  committee  makes  lU 
report — 

That  Is.  March  the  10th— 

and  proceed  dUlgsntly.  on  a  full-time  basis, 
to  make  Its  Investigation  and  studies,  and 
from  time  to  time,  and  certainly  during  this 
session,  file  Interim  reports  and  make  recom- 
mendations, and  perhaps  cause  to  be  Intro- 
duced for  consideration  proposed  legislation. 

That  Is  the  intention.  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  whether  he  will  confirm  it. 
if  it  is  his  opinion.  But  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Privileges  and  Elections 
Subcommittee,  who  reviewed  it.  when 
the  question  was  raised;  and  that  opin- 
ion is  supported  by  the  counsel  who  pre- 
pared the  resolution. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  permit  me 
to  say  a  word  at  this  point 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Let  me  say  that  I 
fully  concur  in  the  statement  the  ma- 


jority leader  has  made.  I  believe  that 
January  31. 1957,  is  the  termination  date 
of  the  committee,  imless  otherwise  ex- 
tended; and  I  believe  that  the  committee 
will  have>mple  authority  to  make  re- 
ports in  its  discretion  at  such  times 
as  it  may  determine,  starting  after  Its 
organization. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  say  that  the  same  ques- 
tion was  brought  up  when  the  select 
committee  on  the  McCarthy  matter  was 
created.  I  think  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  discussed  at  some 
length  the  question  of  when  the  reports 
would  be  made,  and  the  circumstances. 

I  merely  wish  to  emphasize,  so  that 
the  legislative  history  may  be  clear,  that 
the  January  1957  date  is  a  termination 
date,  unless  extended  by  the  Senate. 
It  is  hoped  by  the  authors  of  the  reso- 
lution— and  I  trust  by  every  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  supports  or  op- 
poses It — that  the  committee  will  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  and  diligently,  and 
that  when  it  is  prepared  to  file  a  report 
with  the  Senate  on  any  subject  or  per- 
son, or  any  piece  of  legislation,  it  will 
do  so  in  the  form  of  an  interim  report. 
It  was  necessary  that  there  be  a  cutoff 
date.  The  cutoff  date  with  respect  to 
the  select  committee  was  March  1.  The 
cutoff  date  for  this  committee  is  Jan- 
uary 31.  1957.  because  we  felt  that  after 
the  election  there  might  be  some  mat- 
ters upon  which  the  committee  might 
wish  to  report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  reassuring  statements  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

It  occurs  to  me — and  I  am  sure  it  has 
occurred  to  every  other  Senator — ^that 
this  may  prove  to  be  a  handmade  vehicle 
for  possible  misuse  by  those  who  would 
seek  to  besmirch  a  Senator  who  is  neces- 
sarily running,  because  of  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  in  this  year's  primaries  and 
elections. 

So  long  as  the  actual  legislative  record 
shows  clearly  that  not  only  would  the 
committee  not  be  volunteering  something 
that  was  not  intended,  but  that  instead, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
It  is  considering  this  resolution  that  in 
such  a  case  the  committee  would  and 
should  go  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
bottom  of  any  such  charges,  the  situa- 
tion becomes  clear.  If  the  charges  are 
false,  the  committee  can  issue  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect,  without  being  placed 
In  the  position  of  having  volimteered 
something  ahead  of  time.  If  the  charges 
are  not  false,  the  committee  can  regret- 
fully and  clearly  state  what  the  facts 
are.  I  think  the  legislative  record  should 
clearly  show — and  I  believe  it  will  now 
show  clearly — that  no  limitation  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  duty  of  this  committee 
to  act  speedily  and  effectively  upon 
charges  which  are  brought  before  it; 
and  that  that  duty  applies  with  particu- 
lar strength  in  the  case  of  charges 
brought  against  Senators  who  may  be 
candidates  for  reelection  this  year.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  charges  should  be  han- 
dled as  speedily  as  may  be  consonant 
with  obtaining  and  announcing  the  facts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  majority  leader  entirely  agrees 


with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  and  Mr.  JOHNSON 
of  Texas  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  no  one  except  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  seek- 
ing recognition  so  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  wish 
me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  IdAGNUSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
express  agreement  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  said.  If  what  he 
says  were  not  true,  and  if  the  appropri- 
ate legislative  record  were  not  made  at 
this  point,  surely  availability  for  mem- 
bership on  this  committee  would  be  lim- 
ited to  66  Members  of  the  Senate  instead 
of  96. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  For  that  reason,  when  the 
resolution  was  presented  yesterday,  par- 
ticular attention  was  called  to  this  spe- 
cific point,  so  that  it  would  be  a  part  of 
the  legislative  history. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  to  the  majority  leader  concern- 
ing this  resolution  is  one  which  involves 
the  basic  matter  of  Jurisdiction.  In 
order  that  the  Rscokd  may  be  entirely 
clear,  it  Is  my  understanding  that  dur- 
ing the  coming  election  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  not  be  super- 
seded by  those  of  the  special  committee. 
In  other  words,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  will  still  have 
the  right  to  review  election  practices  and 
procedures  which  are  being  followed,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
is  a  fair  interpretation.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections:  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
if  the  Senate  were  to  approve  this  reso- 
lution it  would  perhaps  expect  the  spe- 
cial committee  to  take  precedence  and 
proceed  diligently.  If  there  were  a  con- 
flict between  the  two  committees  on  a 
certain  day  or  at  a  certain  hour,  it  would 
be  hoped  that  the  committees  could  re- 
solve the  conflict. 

We  are  not  seeking  by  this  resolution— 
and  we  did  not  seek  in  two  similar  reso- 
lutions in  the  previous  Congress — to 
abolish  or  circumvent  the  authority  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Privileges  and  Elections  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Itself.  All  of  them 
have  Jurisdiction  of  a  kind.  We  hope 
that  on  this  general  subject  representa- 
tives from  this  body  who  have  interests 
and  knowledge  in  this  particular  field 
will  diligently  apply  themselves  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Senate, 
which.  In  turn,  can  Implement  such  rec- 
ommendations with  remedial  legislation. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  equally  true. 
Is  It  not.  that  the  special  committee  will 


not  possess  what  we  call  legislative  juris- 
diction? It  will  have  powers  of  recom- 
mendation, advice,  and  counsel;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  mod- 
ernizing Federal  election  laws  or  improv- 
ing and  strengthening  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  the  Hatch  Act,  the 
Federal  Lobby  Regulation  Act,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  or  whatever  other  law  may 
be  involved,  the  responsibility  wUl  still 
rest  with  the  duly  established  commit- 
tees under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946 — ^namely,  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization with  relation  to  the  Lobby- 
ing Act;  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  as  related  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act;  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  related  to  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  and  so  forth.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

»«r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  leader,  and  that 
is  the  opinion  he  has  expressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  under  the  Lobbying  Act, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, and  other  Senators  with  whom 
he  has  discussed  this  subject. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  asking  these 
questions  so  that  whatever  private  con- 
versations may  have  been  held  with  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  the  committees  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  will  now  become 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

I  ask  these  questions  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  as  a  result 
of  the  approval  of  this  resolution  any 
committee  is  to  be  bypassed  or  any  sub- 
ject covered  up.  I  think  we  would  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  this  body  if  we  so 
indicated. 

The  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  are  to  be  complimented  for  draft- 
ing this  particular  proposal.  The  first  I 
heard  of  it  was  yesterday.  The  first  time 
I  held  a  copy  of  it  in  my  hand  was  within 
the  past  2  hours.  I  have  read  its  lan- 
guage. I  point  out  that  section  3  is  Jtist 
about  as  all-encompassing  and  compre- 
hensive a  provision  as  we  could  hope  to 
draft.  If  anyone  could  suggest  a  larger 
structure  in  which  to  house  an  investi- 
gation, he  would  indeed  be  an  amazing 
architect  and  engineer. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  resolution, 
any  lobby  can  be  investigated.  Amend- 
ments could  be  considered  with  respect 
to  any  law  which  pertains  to  Federal 
elections,  and  revisions  could  be  per- 
fected and  suggested.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  to 
be  no  restriction  in  terms  of  investiga- 
tion of  lobbying  activities.  I,  for  one. 
want  the  oil  lobby  investigated.  I  can 
hear  someone  else  say  he  wants  the  labor 
lobby  Investigated.  I  think  we  should 
be  very  frank.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
what  will  happen.  Every  activity  will 
be  subject  to  an  airing.  There  wiU  be 
an  opportunity  to  ventilate  the  activities 
of  everyone.  Anyene  or  any  organiza- 
tion engaged  In  lobbying  or  contributing 
to  candidates  or  political  parties  may  be 
Investigated.  There  is  general  and  spe- 
cific authority  In  this  resolution  for  a 
thorough  inquiry,  study,  and  examina- 
tion of  election  practices  and  lobbying. 
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We  should  be  perfectly  dear  as  to 
what  we  are  doing.  We  are  authorizing 
a  special  or  select  committee  to  go  into 
a  Tery  dlfflcult.  sensitive,  and  aU-lmpor- 
taat  subject;  and  the  Members  who  are 
to  serve  on  this  committee  will  have  a 
responsibility  second  to  none.  It  is  the 
same  kind  of  responsibility  which  other 
men  have  had  to  assume,  under  equally 
controversial  conditions  and  during 
equally  dlfflcult  times  in  the  past.  I  only 
hope  that  the  job  will  be  done  judiciously, 
temperately,  thoroughly,  carefully,  and 
objectively. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  HoLLAHDl  that  this  committee 
will  undertake  a  great  responsibility,  in 
particular  with  respect  to  the  coming 
elections.  No  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress should  be  used  to  besmirch  friend 
or  foe.  candidate  or  incumbent:  but  any 
committee  of  the  Ctmgress  should  be 
reqiiired  to  dig  out  the  facts.  If  charges 
are  made,  they  should  receive  priority 
treatment  before  the  select  committee 
or  any  subcommittee.  The  committee 
should  go  to  the  bottom  of  such  charges, 
and  not  leave  them  dangling  in  mid- 
air. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  concurrence  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  the  thought  I  had 
previously  expressed.  As  I  listened  to 
the  debate  a  while  ago,  there  came  to  my 
mimd  the  fact  that  in  my  State,  entries 
for  the  primary  began  to  be  made  yes- 
terday. I  understand  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  entered  his  name  for 
reelection.  I  believe  he  Is  as  "clean  as 
a  hound's  tooth."  and  can  stand  inve3ti- 
gaticm  from  any  and  every  source  and 
quarter. 

However,  early  In  May  will  come  the 
first  primary,  and  if  he  has  opposition 
and  has  to  have  a  second  primary,  that 
likewise  will  come  in  May. 

It  is  very  clear  in  that  case — and  I  am 
sure  in  other  States  as  well — that  it  will 
be  essential  that  the  committee  give 
priority  and  preferential  handling  to 
matters  that  arise  which  have  such  early 
time  limits  as  the  ones  I  have  described. 

I  believe  the  Recobd  now^^shows  very 
dearly  that  the  Senate  intrads  that  the 
special  committee  shoiild  give  such  pri- 
ority and  preferential  treatment,  from 
the  point  of  time,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
explore  thoroughly  but  qxiickly  any 
charge  that  may  be  made  against  one 
who  Is  a  candidate  at  this  time,  so  that 
armouncement  of  the  findings  may  come, 
not  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  might 
be  too  late  to  correct  a  false  Impression 
that  had  been  given,  but  at  such  time  as 
to  do  justice,  not  only  to  the  man  now 
nmnlng  for  reelection,  but  to  his  oppo- 
nents as  well. 

I  believe  that  the  Rscorb  win  now  show 
that  we  Intend — and  certainly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  In  voting  for  this  meas- 
ure and  in  giving  it  his  support  intends 
to  make  it  thoroughly  clear — that  we 
expect  the  special  committee  to  give 
priority  and  preferential  treatment  to 
charges  that  involve  Senators  standing 
for  reelection  whose  primary  or  election 
oooies  at  a  very  short  period  in  the  fu- 
ture, so  that  the  matter  ean  be  deter- 
mined and  piibUely  announced  In  time 
to  get  full  circulation. 


Mr.  JOHN3C»}  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Hvurfnxr]  that  he 
reassures  me  by  his  statement  and  that 
his  observations  give  me  great  strength. 
I  am  sure  his  statements  are  also  dteply 
appreciated  by  the  minority  leader,  as 
they  are  by  me. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  committee 
that  will  be  appointed  under  the  terms  of 
the  resolution,  if  the  resolution  is 
adopted,  will  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
Senate  and  will  conduct  itself  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  be  thoroughly  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

I  now  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  not  intended 
to  speak  on  this  subject  at  all,  but  I  have 
been  very  much  disturbed  by  the  cloud 
of  uncertainty  and  distriist  which  has 
been  thrown  over  the  Senate. 

I  should  Uke  to  observe  that  I  do  not 
believe  either  political  party  is  without 
sin.  or  that  either  political  party  is  a 
repository  of  all  virtue  or  wisdom. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  have  acted  with  dispatch, 
vigor,  and  determination.  I  wish  to 
commend  them  for  moving  into  this  sit- 
uation and  coming  forth  with  an  effec- 
tive program.  The  only  way  we  can  ob- 
jectively, wholeheartedly,  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  determinedly  investigate  lob- 
bsring  and  corrupt  practices,  indiscre- 
tions, evil  doing,  and  violations  of  law  in 
an  election  year — and  that  is  what  we 
are  faced  with — is  a  bipartisan  commit- 
tee such  as  this.  Let  us  face  the  fact  and 
not  try  to  kid  ourselves.  Otherwise  we 
will  be  confronted  with  confusion  com- 
pounded and  a  political  madhouse. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  the  citizens 
of  this  coimtry.  We  must  remember  that 
the  election  laws  are  Inadequate,  anti- 
quated, and  very  much  need  revision. 
That  is  true  of  all  cognate  laws.  Every- 
one who  has  ever  campaigned  knows  that 
those  laws  need  complete  revision.  Every 
Senator  knows  of  the  very  powerful  lob- 
bies which  are  at  work,  and  many  of  us 
are  becoming  sick  and  tired  of  them. 
They  ought  to  be  investigated.  Out- 
moded election  and  lobbjring  laws  should 
be  rewritten,  so  that  there  will  be  greater 
responsibility  in  Congress  and  greater 
respect  by  the  people  for  Congress.  I 
submit  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  is  in 
the  way  in  which  we  are  proceeding  to- 
day. No  authority  Is  denied  to  any 
standing  committee,  but  new  authority  is 
added  to  the  Sezutte  to  get  this  job  done 
like  gentlemen  and  men.  and  not  like 
partisans.  That  is  the  way  we  ought  to 
do  it.  The  Senate  will  by  this  resolution 
give  a  mandate — a  directive — to  proceed 
forthwith. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  fhst 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Yoxmc]  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bauclit]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  asked  some 
questions  which  I  had  expected  to  pro- 
pound. I  express  the  hope  that  the 
•pedal  committee  will  in  no  way  super- 
sede the  regularly  appointed  Privileges 
and  Elections  Subeommittee  of  the  Rules 
Ccxnmittee.    It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 


on  an  dections  subcommittee,  and  that 
subcommittee  performed  some  valiiable 
work. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  it  is  not  the 
intentkm  of  the  Senate  that  the  special 
committee  shall  supersede  the  regularly 
appointed  Elections  Sulxsommittee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  reafUrm 
the  Senator's  imderstanding  in  that  re- 
gard. 

I  now  3^dd  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  propound  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Last  week, 
a  political  newspaper  which  calls  itself 
the  Non -Partisan  Leader,  published  at 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  carried  this  headline 
concerning  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  "Yomro  Sells  Out  Again." 

The  subheadUne  reads.  "Cask  Bribe 
Recalls  $5,000  Mn.TOM  Yovnc  Got  Prom 
Dutchman." 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the 
special  committee  will  have  authority  to 
investigate  a  matter  of  this  kind.  If  it 
will  have  such  authority.  I  should  like 
to  have  this  vicious  charge  made  the  first 
item  of  btisiness  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
wish  to  set  myself  up  as  an  authority  on 
what  the  committee  will  do.  However.  I 
believe  if  the  Senator  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  committee  that  matter,  or 
any  other  question  he  may  have,  that 
under  the  political  activities  phrase  of 
the  resolution  perhaps  the  committee  In 
its  wisdom  wotild  take  up  such  a  matter. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  should  Uke  to  get  a 
promise  at  this  time  that  as  soon  as 
the  committee  organizes  the  matter  to 
which  I  have  referred  will  be  the  first 
one  this  committee  will  investigate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Lxrwaii]  sug- 
gested an  item  that  the  committee 
should  undertake  first.  I  believe  the 
question  of  precedence  is  one  the  com- 
mittee would  have  to  determine  itself. 
Neither  the  minority  leader  nor  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  committee  from  taking  any  course  it 
might  desire  to  take. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  a  question,  although  I  do  not 
wish  to  keep  him  on  his  feet  too  long. 

For  20  years,  begiiming  about  1926. 
untU  1M6,  when  the  Congressional  Re- 
organization Act  was  passed,  every  2 
years  in  a  congressional  and  senatorial 
election  year,  the  Senate  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  cam- 
paign practices  and  contributions  or  any- 
thing of  that  kliKl  pertaining  to  the  right 
of  a  Senator  to  take  his  seat. 

After  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
was  passed,  no  such  special  committee 
was  appointed.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  took 
over  jurisdiction  which  had  theretofore 
been  exercised  by  thespedal  eonunlttees. 

In  this  instance  the  spedal  committee 
will  have  the  mandate  of  the  whole 
Senate  behind  It  for  whatever  it  sees  lit 
to  do,  not  only  from  a  nonpaxtlaan  stand- 
point, but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  tn  looking  into 
such  matters. 


I  congratulate  the  Sentitor  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  California 
and  all  other  Senators  who  hove  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  formulation  of 
this  program. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  Impossible  to  antic- 
ipate that  anything  developed  In  an  in- 
vestigation which  might  involve  the 
right  of  a  Senator-elect,  when  he  comes 
here,  after  the  election  in  November, 
to  claim  his  seat,  might  bring  in  question 
his  right  to  the  seat. 

My  question  is  whether  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  would 
still  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  and 
report  to  the  Senate  whether  such  man 
had  a  right  to  take  his  seat. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  leader,  which  he 
believes  is  strengthened  by  the  observa- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  has  had  such  wide  expe- 
rience. I  might  say  I  beUeve  that  to  be 
also  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Goul.  because  I  have 
previously  discussed  this  matter  with 
him. 
Mr.  OORS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  May  the 
RzcosD  show  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee agrees? 
Mr.  GORE.  That  Is  my  toterpreUtion. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  no 
match  for  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
when  it  comes  to  anything,  partictxlarly 
humor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  confine  my  ability  to  humor. 
(Laughter.  1 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  do  not. 
But  the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate 
refers  to  humor.    Let  me  say  that  I  have 
made  no  commitments  to  any  Senator. 
I  think  it  is  generally  known  that  several 
Senators  have  been  unusually  diligent  in 
this  field  and  have  manifested  an  inter- 
est and  have  exercised  some  authority. 
We   might   conceivably    be   confronted 
with  a  situation  where  the  chairman  of 
one  committee  would  be  writing  a  mem- 
ber of  another  committee,  and  be  writing 
memorandums    to    himself.    In    other 
words,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  and  if  I  can  prevail 
upon  him.  he  will  be  assigned  to  the 
special  committee,  and  he  could  be  writ- 
ing a  monorandum  to  himself.    But  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  any  great  con- 
flict.   We  have  at  least  understood  that 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wd- 
fare,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, the  Subcommittee  on  Priv- 
ileges   and    Elections,    or    any    other 
committee  which  may  be  involved,  are 
giving  up  none  of  their  authority  in  their 
particular  fields,  but  the  special  commit- 
tee will  proceed,  as  a  result  of  the  so- 
called  Cask  incident,  in  the  general  pub- 
lic interest,  to  try  to  avoid  conflicts  with 
the  other  committees,  axul  not  go  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  anything  Should 
develop  from  this  particular  Investiga- 
tion which  would  cast  some  reflection 
upon  the  right  of  any  Senator  who  may 
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come  to  the  Senate  as  the  result  of  the 
next  election,  the  standing  committee 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  would 
not  be  deprived  of  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  leader  and  of  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  IfHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  in  order  that  I 
may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRCl? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  his 
asking  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  New  York  asks  his 
question.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Senate  has  approved  the  normal 
$50,000.  which  year  in  and  year  out  the 
Privileges  and  Elections  Subcommittee 
has  had.  to  enable  it  to  conduct  its  nor- 
mal operations  relative  to  the  elections 
in  1956. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  shall  read  to  the 
Senate  the  first  paragraph  of  Senate 
Resolution  219: 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  csUbllshed 
a  Special  Committee  which  la  authortaed  and 
dlractad  to  Inveetlgate  the  mbject  of  at- 
tempts to  influence  Improperly  or  illegally 
the  Senate  or  any  Member  thereof,  through 
campaign  contributions,  political  activities, 
lobbying,  or  any  and  all  other  activities  or 
practices. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  if 
there  is  any  fimction  provided  for 
In  that  paragraph,  which  is  the  one 
which  establishes  the  special  committee 
and  prescribes  its  authority,  that  could 
not  be  carried  out  by  the  Privileges  and 
Elections  Subcommittee? 

Mr.  GORE.    Bylr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  original  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  as  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
vestigative  authority    which   would   be 
conferred  upon  the  special  committee 
created  as  a  result  of  this  resolution. 
Whether  that  authority  is  on  all  fours 
with  all  the  powers  and  jtuisdicticm  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions is  a  different  matter.    The  juris- 
diction of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  Is  spelled  out  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.    It  refers  to  presi- 
dential dections  and  to  some  matters 
not  covered  in  this  particular  resolution, 
in  my  opinion;  but  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
that  the  language  of  the  resolution  is 
sufficiently  broad  to  permit  the  commit- 
tee to  examine  into  political  activities, 
into  campaign  contributions,  into  lobby- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes 
in  the  Senate,  or  improperly  or  illegally 
to   influence   legislation.    The   Senator 
from  Texas  has  gone  further  and  said 
it  was  not  Intended  to  require  a  pre- 
determination on  the  part  of  the  special 
committee  that  the  activities  to  be  in- 
vestigated are  imi^roper  or  lUegaL    He 
has  said  that  it  is  presumed  that,  after 
the  committee  makes  its  examination,  it 
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mine  that  such  actlvitar  as  has 
investigated  is  improper  or  illegal. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  mlsimderstood  my 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent.  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  in 
my  prepared  statement,  with  which  the 
S«iator  is  familiar,  after  receiving  the 
opinions  of  the  Parliamentarian,  the 
liiBgislaUve  Counsel,  and  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  counsel,  I  made  this 
statement: 

For  this  reason,  the  minority  leader  and 
I  are  in  complete  agreement  that  tti«  legis- 
lative committees  which  have  Jwlsdlctton 
over  these  subjects  shoxUd  be  represented. 

Historically,  the  Senate  Riiles  Committee, 
and  its  Privileges  and  Elections  Sulicommit- 
tee,  has  jurisdiction  over  campaign  contribu- 
tions. The  Government  Operattoas  Commit- 
tee haa  jurisdiction  over  the  Lobby  Act.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

We  must  either  request  each  committee  to 
conduct  Independent  investigations  or  we 
must  seek  to  combine  the  Interests  of  each 
of  the  committees  into  one  investigation. 
The  dictates  of  efficiency  and  thoroughness, 
in  my  opinion,  call  for  the  latter  course. 

I  assxmie  that  is  the  question  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  asking. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  No.  Let  me  pro- 
pound my  question,  because  I  am  afraid 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  may  have 
misunderstood  my  inquiry.  My  question 
is  whether  there  are  any  investigatcny 
powers  given  to  the  special  committee— 
and  I  emphasize  the  words  "investigatory 
powers" — which  are  not  inherent  in  the 
powers  of  the  Privileges  and  Electtons 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  believe  so.    I  beUeve 
the  investigatory  powers  which  would  be 
conveyed  to  the  special  committee  by  the 
pending    resolution     are     considerably 
broader  than  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. For  Instance,  the  subject  of  lobby- 
ing would  come  clearly  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Government  Operations 
Ccmimlttee.   The  subject  of  elections  and 
corrupt  practices  would   come  clearly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections.    As  I 
imderstand  the  terms  of  the  resolution, 
they  cover  a  merging  of  those  authorities, 
and  give  a  mandate  to  the  special  ccxn- 
mittee  to  make  a  thorough  investigation. 
I  had  not  intended  to  take  part  in  the 
debate,  but  since  I  have  been  called  upon, 
I  may  say  that  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  principal  purpose  and  aim  of 
the  study  will  be  corrective  rather  than 
punitive.    The  future  is  more  important 
than  is  the  past.    As  I  envision  the  pro- 
cedure, the  disclosure  of  existing  condi- 
tions is  a  necessary  foundation  for  cor- 
rective action.    When  we  understand  the 
problem  we  face,  and  when  the  Amer- 
ican vteaple  understand  what  those  of  us 
who  seek  to  make  a  career  of  public  serv- 
ice must  contend  with,  I  believe  there 
will  be  ssrmpathetic  imderstanding  and  a 
basis  for  corrective  action.    I  think  the 
special    committee    will    have    greater 
jurisdiction  and  authority  than  has  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privll^es  and  Elec- 
tions. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Pred- 
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yidd  to  the  Senator  irom  Arkmnsas  [lir. 
McClmslum}.  

The  PREBIDINa  OIVICER.  Without 
ohjeetlon.  It  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  McCIfLLAN.  Does  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  agree  with  me  that 
it  wUl  be  far  more  dUBcult  for  anyone 
under  Inyestigation  on  any  phase  of  the 
resolution  to  raise  a  question  about  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  special  committee 
than  to  raise  such  a  question  as  to  his 
•ubeommlttee? 

Ifr.  OGRE.  I  think  It  would  be  far 
more  difficult.  In  view  of  the  record  as  to 
the  lerlslatlTe  Intent  which  has  been 
made  on  the  floor  by  the  statements  of 
both  of  the  coauthors  of  the  resolution. 
I  think  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  a  witness  to  raise  a  questlcm  of  Juris- 
dkrtl4>n 

Ifr.  McCLELLAN.  Whereas,  if  the 
Senator's  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  alone,  were  undertaking 
to  cover  the  entire  field,  is  it  cot  true 
that  the  subcommittee  most  likely  would 
meet  with  many  chaUcaoges  to  its  Ju- 
rlsdietion? 

Mr.  OORE.   That  Is  very  probable. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  on  the  resolution.  I  shall  vote 
for  it. 

But  I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
I  welcome  contributions.  I  hope  my 
friends  will  not  forget  me. 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  if  any  of  my 
friends  otherwise  offer  me  any  contribu- 
tions by  means  of  which  they  try  to 
bribe  me  or  to  get  me  to  vote  for  any 
specific  legislation,  they  and  I  will  set- 
tle the  matter;  we  will  not  bother  the 
Senate  with  it.  I  will  take  care  of  the 
matter  myself. 

I  welcome  also  the  help  and  assistance 
of  all  lobbsrists.  I  welcome  the  assist- 
ance of  anyone  who  can  help  me  to  make 
up  my  mind  on  the  merits  of  any  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  want  people  to  write 
to  me.  I  want  them  to  come  to  see  me 
whenever  they  are  in  Washington.  That 
goes  for  the  labor  organizations,  the  farm 
organizations,  the  gas  organizations,  the 
sugar  organizations,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them,  because  they  have  been  very,  very 
helpful  to  me.  as  I  know  they  have  been 
to  other  Senators. 

I  hope  what  the  Senate  does  today  will 
not  discourage  the  American  people  from 
contributing  to  their  favorite  candidates 
for  Senator.  Representatives,  and  Gov- 
ernor: and  that  it  will  not  discourage 
the  American  people  from  coming  to 
Washington  and  expressing  their 
thoughts  and  Ideas  to  their  Senators  and 
Representatives,  because  we  in  Congress 
today  deal  with  every  phase  of  everyone's 
life. 

The  Government  Is  spending  about 
$65  billion  a  year.  The  Government  has 
both  hands  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
The  Government  Is  nmnlng  Just  about 
evenrthing  that  has  to  do  with  the  lives 
of  the  American  people. 

So  the  people  have  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  talk  with  us.  They  have  to  do 
It  In  order  to  protect  themselves.  If 
they  do  not.  only  the  Lord  knows  what 


the  Government  tn  Washington  might 
do  to  them  in  the  way  of  taxation  and 
otherwise.  So  we  as  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  must  know  their  views 
In  order  to  protect  them  from  their  own 
Government. 

I  am  about  to  sit  down.  But  before 
I  do.  I  express  the  hope  that  my  friends 
will  not  forget  me.  I  assure  that  fellow 
who  may  try  to  bribe  me  that  he  and  I 
will  settle  the  matter  ourselves. 

I  welcome  aU  lobbyists.  I  welcome 
everyone  in  the  United  States  who  thinks 
he  might  like  to  talk  to  me,  either  for  or 
against  any  piece  of  proposed  legislation, 
to  come  and  see  me.  or  write,  or  wire  me. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Bir.  LANGER.  Bfr.  President.  I  desire 
the  fioor  m  my  own  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Senate  operating  under  the  2-minute 
rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  operating  under  the  2-min- 
ute rule. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
like  the  resolution  we  are  discussing. 
Time  and  again  upon  the  Senate  floor 
I  have  made  a  plea  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, -govemors.  and  mayors  are 
elected.  Why  should -not  the  people  vote 
for  them  directly?  Why  not  trust  the 
I)eople  Instead  of  the  politicians? 

What  is  taking  place  today  is  not  at 
all  new;  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  There 
is  not  upon  the  floor  a  Senator  of  mature 
years  who  does  not  know  about  the  brib- 
ery of  3  delegates  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  which  the  nomina- 
tions of  Frank  Lowden  and  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  were  contested  and  $102,000 
changed  hands. 

There  is  not  upon  the  floor  a  Senator 
of  matiu-e  years  who  has  not  read  the 
book  by  Mr.  Sparks,  in  which  he  related 
the  Incident  at  the  Republican  conven- 
tion in  which  the  delegation  from  Ari- 
zona was  offered  $75,000.  merely  to  give 
the  right  to  the  delegation  of  another 
State  to  vote  in  its  place,  and  not  to  have 
Arizona  vote  when  its  name  was  called. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.   Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LANGER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  caU  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  fact  that  Arizona  is 
not  first  alphabetically. 

Mr.  LANGER.  This  incident  occurred 
some  years  ago.  before  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  was  in  pohtlcs.  I  am 
casting  no  aspersions  upon  my  friend 
from  Arizona. 
A  SufATOit.    Vote! 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  had  not  Intended  to 
speak  at  length;  but  now  I  shall  speak 
a  little  longer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LANGER  Consider  the  last  Re- 
publican convention.  The  Dewey  forces 
were  claiming  delegations  In  various 
States  had  been  purchased.  Charges 
and  countercharges  were  made  through- 
out that  convention.   The  Senators  knew 


about  It.    They  have  let  3  long  years  go 
by. 

Then  along  came  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hxmfntcs]  with  his  biU.  It 
was  placed  on  the  calendar  on  June  22. 
1955.  Congress  did  not  adjourn  until 
August  3. 

It  is  true  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  became  ill  and  left 
Washington;  but  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CLKMSirrsl  ably  represented 
him.  acting  in  his  place.  There  need 
not  have  been  any  compunctions  about 
Congress  going  home  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, because  we  had  Just  raised  our 
salaries  to  t22JM)0  a  year.  For  $22,500, 
Senators  should  be  willing  to  work  all 
year.  Nevertheless,  Congress  went  home. 
We  met  again  in  January.  Nothing  has 
been  done  about  the  Hennings  bill.  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MAHONrrl, 
who  yesterday  afternoon  said  there  was 
not  a  thing  In  the  pending  resolution 
which  necessitated  any  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject going  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  or  to  im^  other  com- 
mittee. 

The  Hennings  bill  has  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. Hearings  have  been  held,  on 
the  bill;  all  the  testimony  has  beoi' re- 
ceived. When  debated.  It  can  be 
amended  to  include  lobbsring.  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  or  any  other  ger- 
mane subject  dealing  with  elections. 
Why  cannot  the  Senate  act  on  the  Hen- 
nings bill  and  debate  it  on  the  floor, 
without  the  necessity  of  spending  $350.- 
000  to  get  more  evidence,  when  hearings 
already  have  been  held? 

So  far  as  the  pending  resolution  is 
concerned,  a  report  does  not  have  to  be 
made  imder  the  resolution  imtll  Janu- 
ary 31,  1957.  In  other  words,  the  next 
presidential  election  will  have  been 
held.  As  the  New  York  Times  said  last 
Sunday,  the  national  election  might  be 
bought  and  paid  for  by  that  time,  and 
that  includes  the  two  national  conven- 
tions. And  the  New  York  Times  said 
$80  million  was  spent  in  the  last  national 
election. 

So  it  is  proposed  that  we  shall  start  In 
again  after  the  next  election.  Congress 
will  go  home  this  year,  no  matter  what 
the  special  committee  does.  It  will 
make  Its  report  and  probably  will  recom- 
mend legislation.  But  we  very  likely  will 
be  going  home  about  July  31  this  year. 
So  nothing  will  be  done  by  the  Senate 
on  the  resolution  in  August.  September. 
October.  November,  or  December- 
nothing  at  all. 

We  will  then  return  next  January.  At 
that  time  the  election  will  have  taken 
place.  Whatever  report  the  special 
committee  makes  will  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
of  proposed  legislation.  That  c<Mnmlttee 
then  will  make  a  report  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  enUre  matter  will  be  debated  all 
over  again,  and  very  likely  will  be  re- 
ferred to  all  the  committees  the  major- 
ity leader  has  mentioned  for  more  and 
more  hearings.  I  want  action  now  be- 
fore the  next  national  election,  as  al- 
leged by  the  New  York  Times.  Is  bought 
and  paid  for. 


I  want  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
and  the  coimtry  to  know  my  attitude  on 
this  subject,  because  I  shall  vote  against 
the  resolution.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science vote  for  It  I  want  the  people 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  eotmtry  to 
know  that  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  cor- 
rupt practices  and  lobbying  and  bribery 
as  any  Senator  upon  this  floor,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Hennings  bill  covers  everything 
which  is  contained  in  the  pending  reso- 
lution and  if  not  It  can  be  amended  so 
as  to  Include  It.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
O'Mahoney]  that  there  Is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  the  Hennings  bill  cannot  be 
taken  up  and  considered  at  this  time. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  will  want  to  wait 
until  after  the  farm  bill  is  disposed  of 
by  March  15,  and  take  the  matter  up 
right  after  that  I  think  proper  legis- 
lation shouU*  be  proposed  so  that  it  may 
be  enacted  before  the  next  presidential 
election  and  the  conventions  take  place. 
If  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  today, 
what  are  the  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try going  to  say?  They  are  going  to 
think  that  the  month  of  next  Janxiary 
was  selected  because  the  next  presi- 
dential election  and  the  elections  of  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  will  be 
over  then,  as  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
this  Is  nothing  new.  The  fact  that  $2,- 
500  was  placed  in  an  envelope  in  South 
Dakota  has  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  the  appropriate  committee.  I 
voted  for  that  resolution.  The  commit- 
tee win  make  a  report  by  March  10  and 
that  matter  will  be  disposed  of.  There 
is  no  reason  for  the  delay  in  promptly 
taking  up  the  Hennings  i-esolution  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
can  possibly  see  unless  it  is  to  avoid  leg- 
islation to  affect  the  coming  election  of 
President,  Vice  President  Senators,  and 
Representatives.  I  believe  in  prompt 
action  to  protect  the  people.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. There  will  be  sufDcient  time  to 
act  after  the  farm  bill  Lb  disposed  of,  and 
to  enact  proper  laws  to  take  care  of 
lobbying  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and 
kindred  matters  before  the  next  presi- 
dential election. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  so 
far  as  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the 
Lobbying  Act  are  concerned,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  full  jurisdiction 
over  questions  arising  imder  those  acts. 
The  committee  can  make  any  recom- 
mendation it  cares  to  and  amend  the 
Hennings  bill  now  pending  on  the  cal- 
endar and  where  It  has  been  since  last 
June  1955.  I  repeat,  sooner  or  later« 
whatever  the  recommendations  are,  the 
proposal  has  to  come  to  the  floor  and  be 
adopted.  We  might  as  well  do  It  now 
and  not  In  1957,  after,  as  the  New  York 
Times  said  last  Sunday,  the  elections 
have  been  bought  and  i>ald  for  and  an- 
other $80  milllonL  spent  by  the  big  boys  to 
fool  the  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Lobbying  Act.  I  should  like  to 
clarify  the  petition  of  the  subcommittee 
with  respect  to  that  act 


The  present  lobbying  law  is  complete^ 
unsatisfactory,  amblg\ious,  and  contra- 
dictory. It  has  been  held  so  by  the 
court  in  its  decision  in  the  Harris  case. 
The  minority  or  Republican  members  of 
the  cfxnmittee  agree  and  concur  wiUi  the 
report  of  the  committee.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganizaticm  had  a  bill  be- 
fore it  last  summer.  Tlie  amount  of 
money  reported  as  spent  by  lobbsrists  last 
year  was  only  half  what  was  reported  in 
1950,  and  less  than  what  was  reported  in 
194$.  That  is  indicative  that  the  law 
as  it  exists  today  Is  being  evaded  and  ts 
completely  unsatisfactory. 

Therefore,  unless  the  Senate  objects, 
it  Is  the  Intention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  to  con- 
tinue to  consider  the  matter,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  forth  some  proposed  leg- 
islation designed  to  Improve  the  present 
law  before  the  end  of  the  present  session, 
unless  it  meets  the  opposition  of  the 
special  omnmlttee.  I  shall  support  the 
tpeeial  committee,  since  there  Is  involved 
m  Jurisdictional  question  Involving  four 
committees,  but  I  think  the  appropriate 
stsmltng  committee  has  responsibility 
in  this  field. 

If  the  Senate  or  the  special  committee 
does  not  disagree  when  the  proposal  Is 
submitted.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for 
our  subconunittee  to  take  aflirmative 
action  in  this. field,  and  perhaps,  when 
the  special  committee  reports  in  Janu- 
ary, further  action  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Senator's  subcommittee.  We  dis- 
cussed this  question  somewhat  as  mem- 
bers ot  the  subcommittee.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  what  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ing for  in  this  instance  Is  cooperation 
of  the  special  committee  In  offering  any 
material  to  the  subcommittee  with  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction,  so  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  chairman,  for  instance,  can 
proceed  with  proposals  which  he  has 
before  his  subccmmiittee.  and  some  pro- 
posals of  which  he  himself  is  Author?  Is 
that  what  I  am  to  understand? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  it  is.  I  think 
the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  will 
ha^e  to  consider  the  program  of  the  spe- 
cial committee,  but  it  is  my  hope  the 
subcommittee  will  prepare  some  tenta- 
tive recommendations  to  submit  on  the 
matters  now  before  it.  so  that  they  will 
not  be  put  over  for  1  year.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  program  Is  not  In  con- 
flict with  the  statement  of  the  majority 
leader  of  yesterday  or  with  his  state- 
ment of  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  Is  not  in 
conflict,  but  in  accord  with  evenrthing 
I  said  to  the  Senate  several  times,  and 
I  concur. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Those  are  the 
views  I  take.  I  assure  him  of  my  whole- 
hearted cooperation  in  his  legislative 
program. 

Mr.  MANBFIEU).  Mr.  Presidrat.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  made  the  statement, 
we  have  Just  heard,  and  that  the  majority 
leader  has  concurred  in  his  remarks.  It 


has  been  my  imderstanding  all  along 
that  so  far  as  regular  committees  and 
subcommittees  are  concerned,  their  pre- 
rogatlves  will  in  no  way  be  abolished  nr 
eliminated,  and  It  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory for  the  regular  committees  and 
subcommittees  to  proceed  with  their 
work.  That  inclxides  measures  relating 
to  lobbying,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  Indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended.  The  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  ^ 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cbavxz], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kx- 
rAWXRl,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smatbxbs].  and  the  Senator  from  BIls- 
souri  [Mr.  STMiNGTOir]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
EliLGORi]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Scon]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Cbavkz].  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Ten^ 
nesBse  (Mr.  KxPAUvn] ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Kxlgork].  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Scorr] ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathzrs], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Stmxncton]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Bax- 
KXTT]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
because  of  a  death  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Bush],  the  Senators  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Sioth].  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  EhXKSENl.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  JxiiMxa].  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cabtht]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Ma- 
LsaH]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wilet]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [ICr.  BarkkttI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush],  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case  and 
Mr.  Skxth],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Bdb*.  Dirxskn],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  JxmrxR].  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  MiLLiKixi.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wnxr]  would 
each  vote  "ye&." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  79, 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

TXAS — ^79 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

BarUey 

Be«U 

Bender 

Bennett 

Biblft 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bxitler 

Byrd 

Ctiptiamt 

Carlson 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Clsmenta 

Cotton 

Curtis 


DoS 

Dworsbak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Flanders 

Frear 

Fulbrlgbt 

George 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Green         j 

Haydea 

Hennings 

Hlckenlooper 

BUI 

Holland 

Braika 

Humplucy 


Ives 

Jackson 

Johnson.  Tez. 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchd 

Lehman 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Maione 

jjCanaOeM 

Uartln.Iowa 

Martin,  Pa. 

IffoCIelian 

Mclfamara 

Monronev 

Morse 
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Iflundt 

Purtan 

Thurmond 

MujT»y 

Thya 

HmIT 

RuMell 

Watklna 

If«ubcrter 

Baltonatall 

Welker 

OlUbooey 

Bcboeppel 

WUUama 

Pmsttts 

Smith.  kUlna 

Tounc 

Pftyne 

Sparkm&n 

Potter 

Stennla 

MATS— t 

Lancer 

WOT  vormo— 16 

Bamtt 

Jenner 

Smatbffs 

Burti 

KefmuTcr 

Smith.  N  J 

Cmm.  n.  J. 

KUcore 

SymiDCtoa 

ChsTea 

McCarthy 

WUey 

ZMrkara 

MUlUln 

DouclM 

Scott 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  219>.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Metolved,  That  there  la  hereby  establlahed 
•  apectal  committee  which  la  authortscd  and 
directed  to  Inveatlgate  the  aubject  of  at- 
tempU  to  Influence  Improperly  or  Illegally 
the  Senate  or  any  Member  thereof,  or  any 
candidate  therefor,  or  any  offlcer  or  employee 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment. 
through  campaign  contrlbutlona,  political 
•ctlTltlca.  lobbying,  or  any  and  all  other  ac- 
tlTltlea  or  practlcea. 

Sac.  a.  ( a  I  The  special  committee  ahall 
eonalst  of  8  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Vice  Prealdent.  4  each  from  the  majority  and 
minority  Membera  of  the  Senate,  and  shall. 
at  ita  first  meeting,  to  be  called  by  the  Vice 
Prealdent.  select  a  chairman  and  vice 
chairman. 

( b )  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filed  In  the  same 
Banner  as  the  original  appointments. 

Bar.  8.  <a)  The  special  committee  shall  re- 
port to  the  Senate  by  January  31.  1957.  and 
ahall  Include  In  Its  report  specific  recom- 
mendations (1 )  to  Improve  and  modernize 
the  Federal  election  laws:  (3)  to  Improve  and 
•trengthen  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practlcea 
Act.  the  Hatch  Act.  and  the  Federal  Regula- 
tkm  of  Lobbying  Act.  and  related  laws;  and 
(8)  to  inaure  appropriate  administrative  ac- 
tkm  In  connection  with  all  persons,  ormnl- 
satlons.  aaaoclatlona.  or  corporations  be- 
lieved to  be  guilty  of  wrongdoing  punishable 
hf  Uw. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  its  report  the  spe- 
cial committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Por  the  purpoaea  of  thla  reso- 
lution the  special  committee  la  authorized 
to  (1)  make  such  expendltiirea  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate:  (2)  hold  such 
hearings:  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
placea  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate:  (4)  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
•ueh  witnesses  and  production  of  such  oor- 
raapondence.  books,  papers,  and  documents: 
IS)  administer  such  oaths:  (8)  take  auch 
taatlmony  either  orally  or  by  depoaltlon:  (7) 
•mploy  on  a  temporary  basis  such  technical. 
elarleal.  and  other  assistants  and  consultants: 
and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  execu- 
tlTe  department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  execu- 
tive branch  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable. 

(b)  ^>r  the  p\irpoae  of  taking  testimony 
the  special  committee  may  provide  that 
fewer  than  5  but  not  leaa  than  2  members 
ahall  constitute  a  quorum,  providing  that 
both  the  majority  and  minority  are  repre- 
••nted. 

Sac.  5.  The  espendlturea  authorised  by 
this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $350,000  and 
•hall  be  paid  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  special  committee. 


NATURE'S  INTERNATIONAL  POOD 
BANK— A  PERPrrUAL  INSURANCE 
AGAINST  HUNGER 

Mr.  WELKER    Mr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 

IrfWliSlana    [Mr.  ELLSHBU],  rhalrman   of 


the  Agrictilture  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, proceeds  with  his  profound  debate 
on  the  a(rri(niltural  bill,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senate  that  In  a  few  days,  at  a  con- 
venient time,  when  the  issue  is  timely. 
I  shall  address  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
of  what  can  be  done  In  the  Antarctic  to 
establish  nature's  food  bank.  In  my 
opinion,  there  will  be  presented  an  in- 
teresting and  imlque  proposal  which  I 
think  might  very  well  do  away  with  our 
farm  stirplus  problem,  be  of  tremendous 
financial  saving  to  our  taxpayers  and  do 
away  with  the  basic  cause  of  the  de- 
pressed farm  income. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  with  re- 
spect to  the  very  fine  article  written  by 
Adm.  Richard  E.  Bsrrd.  who  wrote  favor- 
ably on  this  subject  under  date  of  .Jan- 
uary 29.  195«.  He  is  the  brother  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  BtioI.  who  Is 
present  in  the  Serutte  at  this  minute. 

Prior  to  addressing  the  Senate  on  that 
subject.  I  ask  my  distinguished  coUeaftue 
from  Louisiana  to  study  the  remarks 
made  by  Admiral  Byrd.  and  to  help  me. 
If  he  can.  upon  the  all-important  prob- 
lem of  farm  surpluses.  I  have  already 
had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  Admiral  Birrd.  who  Is  now  on 
his  fifth  mission  to  the  Antarctic.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  informs  me 
that  Admiral  Byrd  Is  on  his  return  to 
Washington,  and  that  I  can  renew  my 
acquaintance  with  him  and  further  learn 
of  the  suggested  plan  to  use  natures 
Antarctic  as  a  perpetual  deep  freeze  for 
our  Nation's  farm  surplus. 

As  I  said  In  the  beginning,  this  Is  a 
revolutionary  plan.  I  ask  all  Senators 
to  await  my  presentation  of  this  plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Admiral  Byrd.  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  maga- 
zine for  January  29.  1956.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 
as  follows: 
AsxnuL  Btso  Bats  rfrx  Sotrm  Pols  Caw  Bs 

THK  WoRU>  S  ICIBOX 

(By  Adm.  Richard  E    Byrd.  aa  told  to  A.  I. 
Hotchner ) 

Question.  Mr.  Richard  B.  Shoemaker,  of 
Los  Angeles,  writes:  "Dear  Admiral  Byrd.  I 
realize  that  the  Antarctic  has  scientific  and 
perhape  strategic  value,  but  can  tt  ever  have 
any  really  practical  significance  for  us?" 

Answer.  The  fact  that  the  Antarctic  la  of 
Importance  scientifically.  automatically 
means  that  It  has  practical  significance.  The 
comprehensive  scientific  program  to  be  car- 
ried out  during  world  science's  International 
geophysical  year  (1957-58)  will.  I  am  con- 
fident, yield  Information  of  Incalculable 
value. 

Jxist  how  much  it  wotild  be  worth  to  agri- 
culture, to  aviation,  to  radio  communica- 
tions, and  other  phases  of  the  overall  world 
economy  If .  as  a  result  of  our  studies,  we  are 
able  to  predict  weather  with,  let  us  say.  a 
20  percent  greater  acc\u«cy. 

The  Antarctic  haa  economic  significance, 
too.  because  we  have  found  coal  there  and 
Indlcatlona  of  other  minerals.  In  my 
opinion.  It  is  aa  untouched  reservoir  of 
natural  reaoiirces. 

But  apart  from  these  conalderatlons.  and 
perhapa  more  Unmediately.  there  la  one  very 
practical  uae  to  which  we  could  put  the 
Antarctic.  In  my  opinion  It  would  be  entirely 
feasible  to  employ  the  Antarctic  as  a  vast 
freeaar  where  we  ooiild  store  the  enormous 


food  surplxiaes  we  now  have  In  this  coun- 
try. I  offer  this  plan  for  discussion,  know- 
ing that  tt  prcaenu  legal  and  practical  prob- 
lems which  have  to  be  solved.  It.  of  course, 
reflects  my  personal  vicars  and  doea  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  any  other  Oovern- 
ment agency. 

mar  aid  ram  WAtmn 

Today  our  storage  facilities  are  adequate 

but  barely  adequate.  And  quite  possibly 
there  may  come  a  day  when  the  Government 
will  decide  to  stockpile  much  more  food 
against  the  possibility  of  military  or  natural 
disasters. 

Also  such  a  stockpile  could  be  nuMle  avall- 
atVIe  through  the  years  to  any  other  country 
hit  by  famine  or  dlsanter. 

Actually  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  surplus  food  la  Important 
to  our  economy  and  to  the  world's  general 
welfare.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1B55.  the 
United  States  Oovernment  spent  8332.920.579 
to  store  surplus  foods  in  warehouaes  In  this 
country.  Many  more  millions  are  spent  an- 
nually to  hold  down  the  rate  of  food  produc- 
tion. Our  warehousing  facllltlea.  especially 
for  food  Requiring  refrlgeraUon.  are  taxed  to 
capacity,  and  we  may  soon  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  spending  more  millions  to  buUd 
new  storage  planta. 

ThU  may  be  a  needlesa  waste  becauae 
Antarctica  la  an  uncomplicated,  unlimited 
freeaer.  as  scientifically  perfect  as  you  could 
ask.  In  1934.  on  my  second  expedition,  we 
dug  down  to  a  Little  America  hut  where  we 
fdund  some  food  that  had  been  left  on  the 
table  when  the  first  expedition  departed  In 
early  1830.  The  food  had  been  there  for 
almoat  5  years.  There  was  part  of  a  roast 
beef,  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  and  other  foods. 
We  unfrose  them  and  had  a  fine  meal.  The 
roast  beef  was  probably  aa  good  aa  the  day  It  1 
was  cooked. 

In  1947.  qn  our  fourth  expedition,  we  again 
had  an  adequate  meal  of  food  we  took  to 
Little  America  In  December  1928.  On  the 
same  expedlUon  a  group  of  men  came  upon 
a  cache  of  kippered  herrlt^a  and  blacults 
which  had  been  left  at  Shacklcton's  old  baae 
on  hU  1914  expcdtUon.  and  the  men  who  ate 
that  S3-year-old  food  reported  It  waa  In 
perfectly  good  condition. 

Food  deterloraUon  and  bacteriological  ac- 
tivity go  hand-ln-hand  Dr  Paul  A.  Slple. 
who  has  been  with  me  on  all  my  expeditions 
to  the  Antarctic,  made  a  study  of  the  anunint 
of  bacterial  life  present  In  the  snow.  He 
came  up  with  the  startling  reault  that,  on 
an  average,  there  la  only  one  bacterium  per 
pint  Of  snow.  In  Ita  froaen  sUte  these  bae- 
terU  would  have  been  completely  Inactive. 
When  you  consider  that  there  arc  mUUona. 
perhapa  billions  of  bacteria  In  a  pint  of  the 
water  which  we  uae  In  our  refrigeration 
warehouses,  you  can  see  why  the  Antarctic 
Is  a  vastly  superior  Icebox. 

aMOWBAlXa  AU  OCT 

Below  the  snow  line,  as  far  south  aa  UUIe 
America,  temperatures  never  get  above  frees- 
Ing.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  temper- 
ature within  the  Antarctic  Circle  averagea 
about  40  degrees  c'older  than  In  the  areaa 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  During  my  aolltary 
winter  vigil  at  Advance  Baae  In  1934.  I  suc- 
ceeded In  recording  a  temperature  ot  83  de- 
grcea  below  lero. 

It  U  thla  conafaitently  cold  climate,  plxu 
the  presence  of  n«v«,  that  makea  the  Antarc- 
tic so  Ideal  for  food  storage.  N«v«.  which 
covers  Antarctica.  Is  partly  Ice.  partiy  snow, 
a  granular  substance  that  crumbles  In  your 
hand  and  doean't  pack  Into  a  snowball.  It 
la  an  ideal  cover  for  foodstuffs.,  for  It  doea 
not  pack  down  and  become  a  cruahlng  force. 

As  far  aa  the  phyalcal  proceaa  of  atorlng 
the  food  U  concerned,  the  Navy  haa  a  piece 
of  equipment  which  would  be  Ideal  for  the 
job.  It  Is  a  machine  that  digs  a  contlnuotia 
trench  In  snow.  In  1  day  It  can  dig  a  trench 
12  feet  wide,  a  half-mile  long  and  8  feet  or 


more  in  depth,  equipment  for  unloading 
and  loading  the  food  U  also  available  or 
could  easily  be  adopted  from  existing  devices. 
The  Navy's  Flying  Fox  la  a  mechanically 
driven  loop  of  rope  that  could  automatically 
haul  the  food  along  the  trenchea  and  depoalt 
It  wherever  desired.  Wheat  and  other  gralna 
could  be  blown  into  the  trenchea  through  air 
tubes.  Winds  would  take  care  of  covering 
the  trenches  with  n*v*. 

As  you  can  see.  the  coat  of  storing  the 
foods  would  be  negligible.  The  only  big  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  the  project  would 
be  the  transportation  of  the  food  from  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
Some  of  the  food  ootild  poaslbly  be  hauled  by 
Navy  transports,  some  of  It  could  be  let  out 
to  private  shipping  concerns.  But  let's  Just 
see  how  expensive  an  operation  thla  wotild  be. 
We  have  now.  for  example,  approximately 
280  million  pounds  of  surpliu  butter  In  stor- 
age, with  an  estimated  value  of  Si 75  million. 
The  Oovernment  paid  $8,500,000  for  the  stor- 
age of  thU  butter  In  1955.  The  United  Fruit 
Co.  estimates  it  could  haul  all  thla  butter  In 
35  refrigerated  ships,  at  a  coat  of  aomethlng 
like  $250,000  a  ship.  This  adda  up  to  $8,- 
750.000  which  Is  slightly  more  than  the 
Government  spends  In  1  year  to  store  that 
butter  In  this  country.  When  you  consider 
that  once  the  butter  Is  put  underground  at 
Antarctica  there  are  no  charges  on  It  for  the 
5  or  10  or  15  years  It  may  remain  there,  you 
win  appreciate  why  I  feel  that  the  Antarctica 
freezer  propoaal  at  least  warranU  serious 
consideration.  The  cost  of  tranaportlng 
other  foodstuffs,  as  compared  to  the  coet  of 
storing  them  In  the  United  States,  follows 
the  butter  example. 

oirx-HtrNDacD-TBAS  Kxpcxncxirr 
Last  year  it  coet  the  ODvernment  $185 
mlUton  to  store  wheat.  $54  million  to  store 
com.  $6  million  to  store  cheese.  $13  million 
to  store  barley.  Altogether,  we  have  almost 
$6  billion  worth  of  surplus  crops  In  storage 
In  the  United  Statea.  and  we  are  paying  a 
whopping  annual  fee  for  their  upkeep. 

I  have  already  discussed  this  proposal  with 
some  Congressmen  and  Oovernment  ofQclala. 
and  they  have  all  shown  Interest  in  Its  pos- 
sibilities. I  Intend  to  recommend  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  that  we  undertake 
the  necessary  scientific  and  economic  Inves- 
tigations preliminary  to  such  a  program. 
During  my  current  expedition  to  Antarctica, 
my  assoclstes  and  I  will  continue  o\u  re- 
search on  the  subject.  Among  other  things. 
we  plan  to  bury  a  cache  of  100  loaves  of 
bread:  every  year  over  the  next  100  years.  1 
loaf  will  be  dug  up  and  examined  for  flavor, 
nutrient,  vitamin  content,  and  other  factors. 
We  wont  be  here  to  finish  the  experiment, 
but  our  great-grandchildren  will. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  If  we  could 
create  a  peimanent  Icebox  for  our  food  sur- 
pluses In  Anurctlca.  it  would  not  only  aave 
us  much  money  and  take  preasure  off  the 
entire  problem  of  surpluses,  but  It  would  alao 
turn  out  to  be  a  great  act  of  International 
good  will. 

This  Is  one  of  several  reaaona  why  I  believe 
the  Antarctica  la  Important  to  our  national 
future  and  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  special  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
bill  3183.  to  provide  an  improved  farm 
program. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  which  has  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 


Mr.  ELXENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  start  the  debate  on  the  im- 
portant measure  now  pending  so  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  on  Washington's 
Birthday.  However,  I  think  it  Is  of  such 
importance  that  we  conclude  the  debate 
on  the  bill  at  an  early  date  that  I  am 
Willing  to  start  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  continue  to  debate  this 
measure  without  too  much  Interruption. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  have  a  farm 
bill  on  the  President's  desk  by  March  5, 
or  at  least  by  March  10.  I  may  be  overly 
optimistic,  but  if  the  bill  is  to  bring  any 
benefits  to  our  farm  economy  during  the 
1956  crop  year.  It  should  be  enacted  into 
law  and  signed  by  the  President  not  later 
than  March  15.  All  farmers  are  now 
waiting  on  the  Congress  to  act  before 
determining  what  they  should  do  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  1956  Farm  Act. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  wish  to  present 
to  the  Senate  a  general  statement  on  the 
bill.  I  shall  reserve  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bill  imtil  after  I  have 
completed  my  general  statement.  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  shall  welcome  interrup- 
tions at  any  time,  and  I  also  wish  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  that  I  shall  be  avail- 
able at  my  desk  at  all  times  during  the 
debate  on  this  measure,  so  that  I  may 
answer  any  questions  which  Senators 
desire  to  propound  to  me,  whether  or  not 
I  have  the  floor. 

The  bill  before  th-*  Senate  for  con- 
sideration today  represents  months  of 
detailed  study,  lengthy  hearings,  and 
much  midnight-oil-burning  by  individ- 
ual  members   of   the   Senate   Agricul- 
ture Committee,  as  well  as  its  staff,   "nils 
is.  truly  speaking,  a  bipartisan  bill.    It 
represents  the  best  Judgment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  Senators  that  the 
bill  imder  consideration  has  the  unani- 
mous and  imquallfled  support  of  every 
one  of  the  15  members  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.    Unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  case.    On  many  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee members  voted  unanimously  in 
support  of  them.    On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  other  Items  within  the  bill  that 
are  highly  controversial  and  on  which 
the  committee  membership  split  widely, 
some  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  having 
been  retained  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
one  vote.    I  am  glad  to  state,  however, 
that  partisan  politics  played  no  part  in 
the  voting  on  any  issue.    A  primary  ex- 
ample of  the  nonpartisan  nature  of  the 
voting  is  the  8  to  7  committee  approval 
of  the  provision  calling  for  90  percent 
of  parity  price  supports  on  the  basic  com- 
modities for  the  years  1956  and  1957. 
On   this  highly   controversial  issue,   5 
Democratic  members  voted  for  a  return 
to  rigid  price  supports,  with  3  Democratic 
members  voting  against  them;  while  3 
Republican  members  of  the  committee 
voted  for  the  90  percent  provision,  with 
4  Republican  members  voting  against  it. 
As  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall, 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  year 
IMissed  a  bill  reinstating  mandatory  90 
percent  price  supports  on  the  basic  com- 
modities— that  is,  on  com,  wheat,  rice, 
cotton,  and  peanuts.     Tobacco  is  now 
supported  at  90  percent  of  parity.  When 


the  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  it  was  con- 
sidered carefully  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  after  thorough 
discussion  and  debate  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  we  decided — by 
a  vote  of  8  to  7 — to  not  report  the  bill 
favorably  to  the  Senate,  but.  Instead,  to 
hold  extensive  hearings  in  the  fall  of 
1955  after  the  Congress  had  adjourned, 
with  a  view  toward  drafting  a  new  farm 
program  for  submission  to  the  Congress 
early  in  1956.  I  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  voted  for  holding 
hearings  in  the  fall,  and  against  report- 
ing to  the  Senate  for  consideration  in 
1955,  H.  R.  12,  the  90  percent  price  sup- 
port bill. 

Mr.  President,  last  October  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  hit  the  road.  We 
traveled  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  land  of  ours,  hold- 
ing hearings  in  all  of  the  Important  agri- 
cultural centers  of  the  country.  We  met 
In  17  cities  and  we  heard  testimony  from 
approximately  1,000  witnesses,  with  all 
States  of  the  Union  but  4  represented. 
We  encouraged  and  received  an  abim- 
dance  of  testimony  from  grassroots  farm- 
ers. As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
tried  to  keep  the  hearings  on  a  strictly 
nonpartisan  and  nonpolitlcal  basis  and 
to  hear  representatives  and  witnesses 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all 
segments  of  agriculture,  regardless  of 
their  political  or  farm  organization  af- 
filiations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  a  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  should  like  to  say  that  our 
chairman  not  only  tried  to  keep  the 
hearings  on  a  strictly  nonpartisan  basis, 
but  that  he  succeeded  100  percent  In 
keeping  politics  completely  out  of  the 
hearings,  not  only  as  he  conducted  them 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  during  the  summer  and  fall, 
but  throughout  the  deliberations  we  had 
during  the  many  long  weeks  of  the  cur- 
rent session  before  we  finally  voted,  at 
the  mystic  hour  of  midnight,  approval  of 
the  present  pending  farm  bill. 

I  believe  It  should  be  recorded  In  the 
record  for  all  to  know  that  there  was 
not  a  single  straight  party  line  vote  on 
any  of  the  many  issues  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill  at  any 
time  during  the  current  deliberations, 
and  that  although  the  result  sometimes 
was  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  sometimes  9  to  6. 
sometimes  10  to  5.  there  never  was  a 
straight  party  line  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  not  like  to 
have 'this  opportunity  pass  without  ex- 
pressing my  commendation  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  to 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  were  kind  enough  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  Hutchinson,  Kans.  I  can  say  very 
sincerely  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man [Mr.  EllekdehJ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  YouwoJ,  the  Senator 
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from  Minnesota  [Mr.  ThtsI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Kanw  I  Mr.  Schokppsi.]. 
not  only  conducted  the  hearings  in  a  fine 
manner,  but  the  chairman  was  extreme- 
ly patient  There  were  more  than  a 
himdred  witnesses,  and  he  continued  the 
session  until  8  o'clock.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  and  the  other  members  of  the 
eommlttee  for  the  fine  way  in  which  the 
hearings  were  handled. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
food  friend  from  Kansas  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  do  that  On  one 
occasion  witnesses  had  come  as  far  as 
•00  miles  to  be  heard,  and  I.  for  one. 
would  have  remained  all  night  in  order 
to  hear  them,  if  that  had  been  necessary. 

There  Is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to  say 
to  my  good  friend,  namely,  that  the  hear- 
ings p<unted  up.  through  the  testimony 
of  many  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  us.  the  many  facets  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  confront  us.  and  which 
have  made  it  impossible  to  report  a  bill 
that  would  please  everyone.  I  hope  the 
work  of  the  committee  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  rather  proud  of 
the  record  which  we  made.  The  first 
hearing  was  held  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  on 
October  24.  and  the  last  one  took  place 
in  Utica.  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
November  19. 

The  schedule  which  our  committee  im- 
dertook  was  a  rugged  one;  it  was  back- 
breaking,  to  say  the  least,  yet,  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  cooperated 
wonderfully,  and.  as  a  result,  I  feel  safe 
In  saying  that  the  hearings  which  we 
conducted  were  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  most  informative  that  have 
been  held  on  farm  legislation  during  my 
tenure  of  over  19  years  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  never  in  my  experience  in 
the  Senate  has  a .  committee  spent  so 
much  time  to  inquire  into  any  subject 
as  has  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  in  this  instance.  Long  hearings 
were  held  in  the  West,  and  hearings 
were  also  held  in  Washington,  which  ran 
until  late  in  the  afternoons.  I  know  of 
no  chairman  of  any  committee  at  any 
time  who  has  been  more  diligent  in  pur- 
suing his  duty  than  has  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  marveled  oftentimes  at 
the  ruggedness  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  which  enabled  him  to  stand 
such  long  hours. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
food  friend  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Coming  from  a  far 
distant  part  of  the  Nation,  as  does  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  wish  to 
echo  his  sentiments  fully  by  sasring  that 
Z  hare  never  seen  such  a  devoted  job 
done  by  any  one  Senator  in  the  many 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  as  was  performed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  the  course 


of  the  hearings,  not  only  last  year  and 
this  year  in  Washington,  but  also 
throughout  the  country. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  him 
and  the  committee.  I  felt  the  work  done 
was  so  clearly  nonpartisan  and  bipartisan 
as  to  command  the  confidence  of  the 
agricultural  public  wherever  the  hearings 
were  held.  I  wish  to  say  for  the  record 
that  in  my  Judgment  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Loxiisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  it  must  be  very 
satisfying  to  the  chairman  to  hear  the 
testimonials  given  to  him.  particularly 
in  a  year  when  he  is  not  even  up  for 
reelection  so  they  must  come  straight 
from  the  heart. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  testimonial 
to  those  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  I  know  how  anxious  the 
Senator  is  to  have  the  proposed  legis- 
lation come  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
I  simply  wish  to  say  that  I  share  with 
him  the  very  earnest  hope  that  we  shall 
be  successful  in  getting  really  construc- 
tive legislation  through  the  Congress  in 
time  to  have  it  effective  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league.         

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.     T  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  AkemI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI.  I  submit 
an  amendment  consisting  of  several 
items,  so  that  it  may  he  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table  in  order  that  every  Senator 
may  have  a  chance  to  study  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  amend- 
ment relate  to  com? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  relates  to 
com.  There  may  be  other  Senators  who 
desir?  to  join  in  sixinsoring  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  should  like  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  cosponsor  it  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  can  testify  to  the  heroic  work 
and  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  distin- 
gxiished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  [Mr.  EllknoekI.  I  have 
never  known  a  chairman  of  any  com- 
mittee who  has  worked  harder  or  has 
devoted  more  time  and  greater  effort  to 
bring  together  divergent  views  on  the 
very  troublesome  farm  problem.  'I  say 
that  without  any  disrespect  to  other 
chairmen.  I  sincerely  honor  his  efforts 
in  this  regard.  While  there  are  one  or 
two  little  matters  on  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  I  do  not 
completely  agree.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  he  has  approached  his  duties  not 
only  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  but  with 
the  utmost  thoroughness.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  serving  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  T-n^iut^nft^ 


Mr.  President  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
the  amendment  to  which  I  have  referred, 
containing  several  items  which  I  hope 
may  eventually  t>e  considered  en  bloc, 
because  they  go  to  the  same  situation, 
namely,  that  affecting  com.  My  amend- 
ment I  believe  will  correct  what  I  think 
are  the  deficiencies  in  the  blD  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  it  will  give  the  diver- 
sified agriculture  cf  the  Midwest  an 
opportunity  to  participate  on  an  equal- 
ity with  other  sections  of  the  country  In 
the  so-called  soil  bank  and  conservation 
reserve. 

I  wish  to  say.  also,  that  there  are  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  asked 
to  join  in  the  amendment.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  submit  the  amendment  to 
them,  tnit  I  ask  that  those  who  care  to 
Join  in  the  amendment  may  t>e  permitted 
to  add  their  names  as  soon  as  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it  in 
final  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Speaking  in  behalf 
of  some  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  at 
the  hearings  in  Montpelier  and  other 
places  in  New  England.  I  wish  to  testify 
that  they  are  most  appreciative  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  hearings  were  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  with  whom  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee, that  in  arranging  the  schedule 
for  hearings  on  the  bill.  I  think,  in  his 
good  judgment,  he  chose  the  sections  of 
the  United  States  which  more  nearly 
typified  the  problems  involved.  As  the 
Senator  has  indicated,  the  committee 
held  a  great  many  hearings.  It  was  a 
pleasant  experience  for  me  to  partici- 
pate in  those  hearings,  conducted  as  they 
were  in  a  fine  manner  and  in  a  most  im- 
partial way.  The  printed  record  of  the 
hearings,  which  is  available  to  all  Sen- 
ators, will  reflect  the  source  of  informa- 
tion which  we  received.  Many,  many 
views  were  expressed.  I  am  sure  that 
there  was  not  a  witness  who  appeared  at 
any  of  the  hearings  who  did  not  recog- 
nize the  painstaking  effort  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  hear  all  the  wit- 
nesses, even  though  the  hearings  ran 
into  the  early  and  sometimes  the  late 
hours  of  the  ni^ht 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  and  on 
behalf  of  those  who  appeared  in  my  own 
State  and  irtio  had  the  opportimlty  to 
testify.  In  expressing  my  appreciation 
for  the  manner  In  which  the  >'«H»i^ng« 
were  held. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  in  their  wisdom 
and  Judgment  bold  certain  views,  as  to 
many  of  which  some  Senators  might 


have  some  shades  of  difference  in  our 
initial  approaches  to  the  bill. 

I  am  at  present  giving  consideration  to 
3  or  4  amendments  I  may  wish  to  offer, 
by  request,  for  printing  and  for  consid- 
eration, because  I  feel  that  as  to  certain 
of  the  amendments  offered  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  afforded  the  Senate  to 
pass  upon  them  one  way  or  the  other. 
-^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
J6HNSTOW  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair).  Sp>eaking  not  as  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate,  but  speaking  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Chair  knows  that  our 
chairman  must  have  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction after  hearing  all  the  commenda- 
tions which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him  today,  which  were  well  deserved. 

At  one  time  during  the  hearings  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  chairman  was  al- 
most a  slave  driver,  because  he  kept  us 
at  work  many  hours  each  day  and  worked 
us  overtime  so  much.  We  did  not  work 
merely  a  40 -hour  week.  Not  only  did  we 
work  until  midnight  on  one  occasion  but 
on  some  of  the  other  nights  we  worked 
until  9  or  10  o'clock,  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  presented  to  us  in  order  to  re- 
port the  bill  promptly.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  all  the  fine  statements  which  have 
been  made  about  me  will  result  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  as  it  was  reported. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. I  wish  to  express  very  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  work  of  the 
chairman.  I  Join  in  every  word  of  trib- 
ute which  has  been  uttered  about  him. 

Also  I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  and  to 
thank  every  individual  memt>er  of  this 
very  important,  hard-working  commit- 
tee.  I  do  not  know  of  any  parallel  to  the 
work  which  has  been  done  on  the  farm 
problem,  especially  during  the  last  year. 
I  wish  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  so  vitally  dependent  on  agri- 
culture, could  fully  realize,  as  we  do  in 
the  Senate,  the  committee's  deep  con- 
cern and  anxiety  about  and  their  un- 
stinting  devotion   to   the   problems   of 
agriculture.     I  wish   the  people  could 
know  of  the  sincere  efforts  of  Senators 
to  understand  fully  those  problems  and 
of  their  attempts  to  solve  them.    This  Is 
true  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
committee.  I  commend  and  ^^vik  them. 
At  the  same  time.  I  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
his  persistence  and  his  willingness  to 
work.    He  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Mem))ers  of  the  Senate,  not  only  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  but  also  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Aiq;>ro- 
priations.    Because  of  his  unselfishness 
and  his  capacity  for  work,  he  Is  a  great 
asset  wherever  he  serves. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Mtssissippi,  provided  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  did  not  Interpret  them 
as  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  to  vote  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  vote  on  every  amendment 


Even  If  he  did  so  Interpret  them.  I  woiild 
still  want  to  express  my  genuine  appre- 
ciation for  the  diligent  work  the  chair- 
man has  done,  and  also  to  say  that  I  hold 
him  in  the  highest  admiration.  I  have 
never  heard  any  of  his  colleagues,  upon 
discussion  or  mention  of  the  Souitor 
from  Louisiana,  fall  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ELIiENDER.  I  thank  my  good 
frimd.  These  compliments  are  very 
encouraging.  I  hope  that  when  I  pre- 
sent myself  for  reelection  in  1960.  I  will 
be  able  to  use  all  these  tributes  in  my 
campaign. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I 
wish  to  express  my  commendation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  him  quite  often  recent^  in 
respect  to  proposed  farm  legislation  and 
other  farm  matters,  and  he  certainly  has 
been  most  cooperative.    I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection  not  only  in  1960, 
but  also  in  1966,  1972.  1978.  and  1984. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  received 
a  wealth  of  information,  recommenda- 
tions, and  criticisms.    One  thing  stood 
out  clearly  as  a  result  of  the  hearings: 
There  was  an  urgent  need  for  immediate 
and  effective  action  to  restore  to  the 
American  farmer  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  consumer  dollar,  and  to  increase  his 
income.    The  grass-roots  farmers  told 
us  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  were 
worried  and.  in  some  cases,  frantic  be- 
cause of  the  predicament  they  found 
themselves  in.    They  were  worried  be- 
cause they  were  caught  in  a  squeeze,  lifr. 
President.  In  a  price  squeeze,  and  were 
helpless,  on  their  own,  to  combat  it  They 
complained  to  us  that  the  prices  of  the 
things  they  have  to  buy  have  gone  up 
steadily  In  recent  yei^rs,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  prices  lof  the  things  they 
have  to  sell,  and  on  which  their  liveli- 
hood is  dependent,  have  gone  down  sub- 
stantially.   Farm  profits,  they  told  us. 
have  decreased  in  recent  years  to  the 
vanishing  point  and.  in  too  many  cases, 
operating  losses  were  sustained.    Faced 
with  a  drastic  decline  in  their  gross  and 
net  Income,  our  farmers  have,  of  course, 
been  forced  to  tighten  up  in  their  pur- 
chases of  farm  equipment  household 
goods,  and  other  consumer  items.   Thus, 
there  has  been  not  only  a  decline  In  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmers,  themselves, 
but  the  impact;  is  being  felt  right  on 
down  the  line  amongst  the  merchants, 
the  laboring  people,  the  service  trades. 
and  other  segments  of  our  popiUation. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  President,  the 
field  hearings  that  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  conducted  were  con- 
cluded late  in  November  of  last  year. 
After  our  hearings  I  wrote  letters  to  the 
leading  farm  'organizations,  asking  for 
their  help  and  suggesting  that  they  try 
to  agree  on  some  of  the  programs  out- 
lined by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President  I  Mk  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
rbc<mu>  the  text  of  a  form  letter  which 
the  committee  ^oit  to  various  organiza- 
tions. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou. 
as  follows: 


Ujiitu>  8r*n8  Skn ats, 
OoMMrnmc  CM  AoaicuLTOBB 

AND  Fouam. 
November  2t,  1955. 
DmuL  ;  The  Agriculture  and  FmeeUy 

Committee  of  tbe  Senate,  of  wlilch  I  am 
chairman,  haa  just  concluded  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  farm  situation  at  the  graaaroots, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  hearings 
were  very  fruitful  and  conducted.  I  believe, 
in  a  manner  that  was  more  or  leas  satis- 
factory to  aU  parties  concerned.  AU  wit- 
nesses who  asked  to  be  heard  were  given 
attention,  and  an  opportunity  to  present 
either  a  written  or  verbal  statement.  A  mass 
of  evidence  was  gathered,  and  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  committee  will  be  in  a  position  by 
early  January  to  present  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
for  Ita  ecnsideration. 

As  you  may  rec^l.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives enacted  H.  B.  IS,  providing  for 
reinstatement  of  90-percent  price  supports, 
the  details  of  which  I  am  sure  you  are  fa- 
miliar with.  The  Senate  committee  post- 
poned action  and  Instead  proceeded  to  order 
the  hearings  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
Many  suggestions  were  made  as  to  bow  best 
to  solve  the  problems  confronting  agricul- 
ture. The  preponderance  of  evidence  points 
to  the  necessity  of  finding  some  ways  and 
means  of  disposing  of  some  of  our  surplus 
commodities  to  the  point  where  they  wiU  not 
be  «  drag  on  the  market.  Many  witnesses 
have  Indicated  that  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion plant  has  grown  too  large,  and  that  some 
method  should  be  found  to  reduce  Its  ca- 
pacity by  way  of  acreage  reductions.  Others 
have  proposed  a  soU-bank  program  to  con- 
serve and  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
whereas  others  expounded  on  a  two-price 
system,  and  many  have  suggested  a  con- 
tinuation of  price  supports  in  some  form  or 
other.  It  is  my  beUef  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  would  indicate  that  neither 
flexible  nor  rigid  supports  in  themselves 
would  do  the  job,  and  that  some  kind  of 
program  in  addition  to  either  of  thoae  meth- 
ods Is  necessary. 

May  I  earnestly  suggest  that  the  major 
farm  organizations  of  our  country  put  their 
heads  together  in  the  hope  that  agreement 
can  be  attained  on  some  of  the  plans  or 
solutions  suggested  to  meet  the  present 
challenge  to  agriculture.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  many  farmers  are  in  a  pre- 
carious financial  situation,  particularly  those 
who  have  embarked  in  farming  in  recent 
years  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  evidence 
disclosed  that  many  veterans  started  out  and 
have  Incurred  many  debU  they  are  now  un- 
able to  pay  because  of  the  sagging  Income 
that  fanners  now  receive.  Much  evidence 
has  been  given  us  indicating  that  the  small 
farmer  Is  gradually  being  eliminated  and  Is 
having  to  seek  work  in  Industry.  The  chltf 
complaint,  I  find,  has  been  the  price  squeese 
wherein  the  farmer  obtains  leaa  and  leas  for 
what  he  produces  and  pays  higher  and  higher 
prices  for  what  he  requires  in  his  operations. 
He  Is  not  statlsfled  with  the  reduction  of 
his  share  In  the  consumer  dollar  which  Is  at 
an  almost  all-time  low.  As  you  may  be 
aware,  the  farmers'  share  of  the  consumer 
doUar  was,  as  of  August  1965,  only  40  oento, 
in  contrast  to  62  cents  in  1946. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  addressed  to  the 
farm  organizations  which  I  have  indicated 
at  the  bottom  of  this  letter,  and  may  X 
suggest  that  as  many  leaders  of  your  re- 
spective organisations  as  possible  get  to- 
gether In  the  hope  of  at  least  getting  una- 
nimity on  a  program  touching  some  or  all  of 
the  following  topics: 

1.  Surplus  dlqMsal:  We  have  had  for  some 
time  a  program  to  dispose  of  some  of  our 
suriduses.  There  are  laws  now  on  the  stat- 
ute books  providing  for  ways  and  means 
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t£  — IHng.  AiaptmAng  and  ta*rt«rlnc  our  war' 
fdua  eommodltla*.  An  effort  should  be  nude 
to  give  us  »  plan  whereby  we  can  obtain 
m  fair  ret\ira  on  what  we  sell. 

a.  Soil  fertility  bank:  Some  of  the  pro- 
posals submitted  favor  control  of  diverted 
acres,  with  or  without  rental  pa3rnient8  or 
payments  for  conservation  practices  on  di- 
verted acres;  while  others  favor  a  soil  bank 
•r  causer  vatlon  acreage  reserve  plan,  under 
which  the  total  agricultural  plant  would  be 
reduced  by  the  total  number  of  acres  In  ez- 
Mss  Of  that  required  to  meet  the  demand 
for  all  crops.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  con- 
Mosos  of  opinion  among  the  witnesses  who 
tsstlflsd  Is  that  some  incentive  should  be 
provided  to  the  fanners  for  setting  aside  a 
ssrtsin  percentage  of  their  acreage  which 
would  constitute  the  so-called  soil  bank. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  for  gradxiated 
pa3rments  depending  on  the  slae  of  the  farm 
■Bd  Its  location  as  well  as  the  commodities 
that  can  be  produced  thereon. 

S.  Two-prloe  plans:  Suggestions  were  made 
that  two-price  plans  be  enacted  for  wheat. 
rice,  and  cotton,  with  the  accent  on  rtce. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  rloe  growers  desire  a  two-price  system. 
There  was  much  divided  opinion  as  to  wheat 
as  well  as  cotton.  The  Northwest,  where 
practically  all  of  the  soft  wheat  for  the  pro- 
duction of  flour  for  baking  and  cracker 
making  Is  produced,  has  stron^rly  sxig^ested 
ft  two-price  system.  Yovir  views  as  to 
wrhether  or  not  It  will  be  feasible  to  work 
out  a  plan  whereby  a  two-price  system  could 
be  provided  for  the  Northwest  wheat  growers. 
with  some  provision  to  prevent  the  extra 
Wheat  being  used  for  feed  In  any  other  place 
than  In  the  Northwest,  will  be  appreciated. 
Many  suggested  that  a  two-price  system 
could  be  attempted  on  one  crop  so  as  to 
determine  whether  stich  a  plan  would  work. 

4.  Price  supports:  It  Is  my  belief  that  the 
majority  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  desire 
rigid  price  support  of.  say  90  percent  of  parity 
en  the  basics,  with  emphasis  on  quality 
products  as  a  basis  for  payment:  In  other 
words,  on  comnxidltles  such  as  cotton. 
He*,  wheat,  tobacco,  com.  and  peanuts 
that  are  readily  salaMe  and  merchantable. 
In  that  connection  may  I  suggest  the  feasi- 
bility of,  say.  rigid  price  snpport  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  desirable  and 
salable  basic  commodities,  and  flexible  sup- 
ports on  such  of  the  basic  commodities  as 
do  not  meet  the  standard  that  may  be  pro- 
posed as  herein  suggested. 

Another  suggestion  made  as  to  price  sup- 
ports Is  that  they  should  be  on  a  graduated 
basis:  that  Is,  take  care  of  the  smaller  farm- 
•ra  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  remain  on  the 
farm. 

5.  Quality  commodities:  As  suggested  In 
Mo.  4— a  plan  to  encourage  the  development 
of  quality  and  readily  merchantable  basic 
commodities.  I  realise  the  dUBcultles  In 
drafting  legislation  to  accomplish  thfs  pur- 
pose. In  order  to  assist  you.  I  am  sending  a 
•opy  of  this  letter  to  organizations  represent- 
ing grain  dealers,  millers,  cotton  glnners  and 
manufacturers,  canners  and  other  processors 
In  an  effort  to  assist  In  drafting  language  to 
place  m  the  bill. 

6.  Marketing  quotas:  Recommendations 
trere  made  that  allotments  be  put  on  a 
bushel,  bale,  or  pound  baals;  that  they  be 
put  on  a  producer  Instead  of  an  acreage 
basis;  that  allotments  be  given  to  cover  all 
field  crops  Instead  of  Individual  crops;  and 
that  moderate  marketing  penalties  on  a  grad- 
uated baals  be  Impoeed  on  the  first  25  percent 
of  eaoeas  acreage,  the  fNroceeds  of  those  pen- 
alties to  be  used  for  research. 

7.  Marketing  orders :  Extension  of  market- 
ing order  authority  to  frvUts  and  vegetables 
for  canning  was  requested.  Authority  to 
permit  deductions  for  promotional  programs 
under  milk  orders  also  was  recommended. 

S.  Dairy  products:  Various  and  sundry 
9f9an*o»  wera  offered  to  aaalst  milk  im}- 


ducera.    Very  few  wltneasea  outside  of  tho 

Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and  Dakota  area  pro- 
poeed  price  supports  for  dairy  products  above 
the  present  level.  Moet  agreed  that  the  mar- 
keting agreement  and  order  provisions  of 
the  law  should  remain  as  they  are.  There 
was  some  support  In  the  area  Just  described, 
and  In  other  sections  of  the  country,  for  the 
so-called  selX-help  program  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress. 

I  hesitate  to  write  you  such  a  lengthy 
letter,  but  I  thought  it  was  advisable  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  thinking  and  the  views 
of  the  witnesses  who  sppeared  before  tis.  I 
am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  committee  as 
a  whole  when  I  say  that  if  you  rimtx  can  get 
together  and  agree  on  some  of  the  propoeals 
that  I  have  suggested  above.  It  would  be 
much  appreciated  and  would,  of  cotirse,  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  committee. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  problem  win  be 
studied  on  a  nonpartisan,  nonpolltlcal  basis, 
and  that  the  leaders  of  the  various  organisa- 
tions will  do  their  best  to  reach  agreement 
on  one  or  more  of  the  proposals  above  stated, 
particularly  with  respect  to  surplus  disposal 
(No.  1).  a  soll-fertlUty  bank  (No.  2).  and 
two-price  plans  (No.  3).  Time  Is  of  the  es- 
sence, and  I  tirge  jrou  to  contact  each  other 
at  your  earliest  possible  convenience  so  that 
you  can  get  together  and  try  to  reach  accord 
so  that  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  your  views 
In  the  early  part  of  January  when  Congress 
convenes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Aixrw  J.  BLLCwnn. 

Chairman. 

(Similar  letters  to  Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman. 
president.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 2300  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111.; 
Mr.  Herschel  Newsom.  nuuter.  National 
Orange.  744  Jackson  Place  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C:  Mr.  R.  S.  Waltz,  president.  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation.  635  Elliott  Ave- 
nue West.  Seattle.  Wash.;  Mr.  John  O.  Patten. 
president.  National  Farmers  Union,  1575 
Sherman  Street.  Denver,  Colo.;  Mr.  Homer 
L.  Brlnkley.  executive  vice  president.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  744 
Jackson  Plsce  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Mr.  ET LENDER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween the  time  when  this  communica- 
tion was  dated  and  the  convening  of 
Congress  on  January  3.  the  committee 
had  its  staff  members  working  around 
the  clock  to  digest  and  analyze  the  rec- 
ommendations that  were  obuuned  dur- 
ing our  field  hearings,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  letters  referred  to. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  in  the  Senate 
a  committee  which  has  a  more  devoted 
staff  than  has  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  Our  staff  worked 
night  and  day,  and  they  are  certainly  to 
be  commended  to  the  same  extent,  and 
perhaps  more  so.  than  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  been  commended  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  THTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  wish  to  Join  In  the  re- 
marks of  commendation  of  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  There  has  never  been  a 
time  when  I  have  called  upon  the  staff 
for  assistance  when  I  have  not  had  an 
Immediate  response,  or  a  response  as 
soon  as  the  Information  could  be  ob- 
tained. They  have  always  given  factual 
Information.  They  have  been  a  great 
help  to  me.  I  am  glad  I  was  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  the  Senator's  w<mx1s  of 
commendation  of  the  staff. 


Mr.  ELLfNDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota. 

Thus,  when  the  Congress  convened 
last  month,  the  committee  was  ready  to 
consider  specific  legislation  for  the  relief 
of  agriculture.  We  had  all  of  the  back- 
ground Informa  Ion  that  we  needed  on 
which  to  f ormu'  ite  some  kind  of  plan  to 
help  ball  the  fa.  mers  out  of  the  serious 
condition  in  which  we  found  them. 

Then  on  January  9.  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  agricultural  message  to  the 
Congress.  It  contained  specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  relief  of  the  farm 
economy ;  most  of  the  recommendations. 
I  may  state,  had  been  suggested  to  the 
committee,  in  varying  forms,  during  the 
course  of  our  field  hearings. 

It  has  been  my  fervent  hope,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  past  several  months,  that 
somehow  and  in  some  way.  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  could  prevail 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  Nation's  major 
farm  organizations  to  put  their  heads 
together  and  agree  upon  some  sound  pro- 
gram that  we  could  present  to  the  Con- 
gress this  session  and  obtain  enactment 
of  it  without  too  much  controversy  and 
delay. 

With  that  In  mind,  stxm  after  I  got 
back  to  Washington  on 'January  1,  1 
again  urged  the  leaders  of  tlie  major 
farm  organizations  to  hold  one  or  several 
meetings  amongst  themselves  and  try  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  plan  that  was 
agreeable  to  them  and  which  they  could 
support.  If  not  wholeheartedly,  at  least 
in  its  essentials. 

I  am  informed  that,  in  line  with  my 
recommendations,  two  meetings  were 
held,  but.  unfortunately,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  get  all  of  the  representatives  of 
the  major  farm  organizations  to  attend. 
Nor  was  there  any  substantial  area  of 
agreement  among  the  representatives  of 
the  farm  organizations  who  did  attend 
the  two  meetings.  The  sad  and  sorry 
truth.  Mr.  President,  is  that  among  our 
major  farm  organizations  today  there  Is 
no  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done 
to  restore  our  farmers'  purchasing 
power.  They  stand  divided,  and  seem 
to  be  vying  with  each  other  as  to  the 
be3t  approach  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Confronted  with  such  a  divergence  of 
views  among  farm  leaders,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
held  a  series  of  open  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington in  early  January,  at  which  we 
received  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  other  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  we 
also  heard  testimony  from  the  leaders  of 
the  major  farm  organizations,  and  from 
other  representatives  of  agriculture. 
Once  again,  it  was  apparent  that  there 
was  no  substantial  agreement  amongst 
the  farm  leaders  as  to  the  kind  of  farm 
program  we  should  report  to  the  Senate. 

The  committee  staff  prepared  a  bill 
based  on  suggestions  that  were  received 
from  the  farmers.  The  administration 
submitted  its  own  version  of  what  should 
be  done.  The  committee  then  sat  for 
days,  and  finally  came  out  with  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

It  was  no  easy  task.  Mr.  President,  as 
Is  eloquently  shown  by  the  divided  rotes 
within  the  committee  on  the  various 
sections  of  the  pending  farm  bilL 


The  proUem  we  bad  to  solve  wm,  of 
course,  how  to  put  nutre  doUan  into  the 
farmers'  pockets  without  delay.  We 
were  faced  with  the  stark  fact  that  an 
agricultural  crisis  was  oa  our  hands. 
Net  farm  income  has  dropped  $S  billion 
since  1951.  and  is  still  falling;  the 
farmer's  sliare  of  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar has  fallen  from  52  cents  in  1946  to 
about  38  cents  today;  and  there  is  no 
Indication  that  the  downward  trend  has 
been  spent.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
total  farm  production  in  1955  was  12 
percent  greater  than  it  was  in  1947.  gross 
farm  income  in  1955  was  9.4  percent 
below  that  of  1947.  and  net  turn  income 
was  down  38  percent.  Measured  another 
way.  the  parity  ratio,  which  indicates 
the  relationship  between  prices  recetred 
by  farmers  and  prices  paid  by  fanners, 
dropped  from  123  in  October  of  1946  to 
80  in  January  of  this  year,  a  loss  of  43 
points. 

It  is  significant,  too.  that  during  the 
same  period,  wtien  the  fanner  was 
watching  tils  share  of  the  consumer  dol- 
lar being  whittled  away  and  his  (^lerat- 
ing  profit  wiped  off  the  books,  the  na- 
tional income  from  nonagricultoral 
sources  had  increased  about  68  percent. 
In  other  words,  while  the  rest  of  our 
economy  has  been  prospering,  the  farmer 
has  gradually  been  going  broke. 

In  spite  of  the  rosy  predictions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  for  the  past 
2  years,  our  committee  could  not  escape 
the  melancholy  fact  that  farm  prices 
and  farm  income  are  still  on  the  way 
down.  We  were  faced,  too,  with  the 
stark  reality  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  farm  program  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  which  held  out  any 
hope  of  Increased  Income  to  the  fanners 
In  1956,  except  a  possUiIe  stiffening  of 
the  prices  of  some  farm  commodities  due 
to  less  production  on  acres  that  may  be 
placed  In  the  soil-bank  program.  We 
were  all  in  agreement  that  something 
had  to  be  done  immediately— early  in 
1956 — to  Improve  the  plight  of  the 
fanner. 

I  can  state,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
President's  farm  program  received  very 
careful  and  symiMithetic  study  by  the 
entire  membership  of  the  committee. 
As  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  it  called 
primarily  for  a  continuation  of  the 
so-called  flexible  price  supports,  plus  the 
Inauguration  of  a  soil  bank,  and  the  con- 
tinuation and  enlargement  of  some  of 
the  existing  programs.  As  I  have  Just 
stated,  and  as  I  shall  point  out  in  more 
detail  a  little  later,  there  is  notiitng  In 
the  President's  farm  program  that  offers 
the  farmers  additional  revenue  in  the 
Immediate  future  for  1956.  Under  the 
program  called  for  by  the  President,  and 
in  support  of  which  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Bfr.  Benson,  is  pres- 
ently beating  the  bushes  aroimd  the 
country,  flexible  price  supports  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day  in  1956  and  there- 
after. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  full 
Impact  of  Mr.  Benson's  recommenda> 
tions. 

The  price  of  wheat,  which  was  sup- 
ported in  1954  at  90  percent  of  parity, 
and  in  1956  at  82^  percent  of  parity, 
would  be  supported  In  1956  at  76  percent 
of  parity.    In  other  words,  in  the  space 


of  a  years,  the  xnrioe  supports  on  wheat, 
under  Mr.  Benson's  plan,  would  be 
dropped  14  points.  TUs  means  that 
wheat,  idiicto  was  supported  at  an  aver- 
age of  $2.24  a  bushel  in  1954.  ^rould  be, 
under  Mr.  Benson's  int>gram.  supported 
at  an  average  of  $141  a  bushel  in  1956. 

Cotton,  under  Mr.  Benson's  plui.  would^ 
be  supported  in  1956  at  somewhere  b^ 
tween  75  and  90  percent — the  exact  level 
of  support  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
but  undoubedly  it  will  be  not  greater  than 
80  percent  of  i>arity.  and  probably  as  low 
as  75  percent— compared  with  90  per- 
cent support  levels  in  1954,  and  90  p»- 
cent  support  levels  in  1955. 

Mr.  Benson's  program  calls  for  sup- 
porting the  price  of  com  in  1956  at  81 
percent  of  parity,  or  $1.40  a  bushel,  com- 
pared with  a  support  level  in  1954  of  90 
percent  of  pari^,  or  $1.62  a  bushel,  and 
87  percent  of  parity,  or  $1JS9  a  bushel  in 
1955. 

Support  prices  on  rice  in  1956  would 
drop  to  75  percent  of  parity,  or  $4.04  a 
hundredweight,  compared  with  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  or  $4.92  a  hundredweight, 
in  1956,  and  86  parent  of  parity,  or 
$4.66  a  himdredweight.  in  1955. 

The  support  level  for  peanuts  in  1956 
has  not  yet  been  announced,  but  in  1954, 
peanuts  were  supported  at  90  percent  of 
parity,  or  12.2  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
1955.  at  the  same  rate.  Under  the  slid- 
ing scale  formula,  they  may  be  supported 
in  1956  at  levels  ranging  between  75  per- 
cent and  90  percent  of  parity. 

It  is  <«ly  with  respect  to  tobacco, 
among  the  basics,  that  the  support  level 
for  1956  will  be  continued  at  the  same 
levels  as  in  1954  and  in  1955.  As  8«i- 
ators  will  recall,  this  special  advantage 
to  tobacco  producers  occurs  because  the 
Congress,  in  1954.  in  passing  the  so-called 
flexible  price-support  program,  conUn- 
ued  the  exception  for  tobacco  and  di- 
rected that  price  supports  for  this  com- 
modity be  maintained  at  90  percent  of 
parity,  the  same  as  had  prevailed  for  all 
basic  commodities  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  administraUon's  flexible  price- 
support  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  take  a 
mathematical  gmlus  to  figure  out  that 
imder  the  Benson  program  for  1956  the 
general  level  of  farm  Income  is  bound 
to  drop  further.  Mr.  Benson  can  pre- 
dict and  prophesy  all  he  pleases,  and 
he  can  prate  with  an  his  might  about 
what  his  program  will  do  for  the  fanners, 
but  he  cannot  talk  away  the  startling 
fact  that  an  the  while  he  is  promising 
to  raise  the  income  of  the  farmer  his 
departmental  policies  are  lowering  stiU 
further  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  products.  I  doubt  that  many  farm- 
en  win  be  taken  in  by  the  blandishments 
of  this  great  soothsayer  who  promises 
increased  farm  income  while  he  hades 
away  at  the  very  foundation  of  farm 
inotmie — the  prices  of  farm  products. 
No,  Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica who  produce  our  basic  crops  under- 
stand and  realise  that  a  ccmtinuation 
of  the  flexible-inlce-suinwrt  program 
into  1956  and  1957  means  only  one  thing 
to  them-4ower  prices  for  what  they 
produce. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  argues 
that  high  price  supports  wlU  create  big- 
ger surpluses,  while  lower  i»ice  suppoTta 


wffl  make  the  surpluses  disappear.  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  argu- 
ment does  not  hold  true.  Those  who  put 
forth  this  argument  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  basic  commodities  are  under 
strict  acreage  controls  and  marketing 
aUotmoats,  and.  as  to  the  aUotted  acres 
that  are  made  availaUe  to  a  farmer  for 
planting,  the  level  of  price  supports  will 
not  affect  in  the  least  the  quantities  of 
cotton,  wheat,  com.  rice,  peanuts,  or 
tobacco  that  are  produced  from  those 
aHotted  acres.  The  facts  and  figures 
that  are  on  record  in  the  files  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  prove  con- 
clusively that  lower  price  supports  do  not 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  or  bushels  of  wheat 
that  wiU  be  produced  from  allotted  acres. 
And.  eonvenely,  high  price  supports  wiU 
not  increase  the  total  production  from 
allotted  acres.  The  reason  is  simple: 
When  a  farmer's  money  crop  is  cut  back 
by  reason  of  acreage  allotments,  he  has 
to  plant  every  acre  Uiat  is  aUotted  to 
him,  because  he  has  to  get  enough  gross 
return  in  order  to  malce  interest  pay- 
ments on  his  mortgage,  meet  the  install- 
ments due  on  farm-equipment  pur- 
chases, pay  the  cost  of  hvhig  expenses 
of  himself  and  his  family,  and  other 
items  of  fixed  costs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  in  this  re- 
spect. Let  us  take  a  lo(^  at  what  has  oc- 
curred among  the  basics  immediately  be- 
fore and  after  the  enactment  of  the  slid, 
ing-scale  formula. 

The  rice  industry  provides  an  interest- 
ing study.  In  1954,  with  90  percent 
price  supports,  the  acreage  planted  to 
rice  totaled  2,600,000  acres.  With  1955 
came  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas,  and  the  national  acreage  aUot- 
ment  for  rice  was  established  at  1.859,- 
000  acres — a  cut  of  almost  30  percent  be- 
low 1954.  Alofig  with  it,  the  price  sup- 
port for  rice,  \mder  the  Benson  formula, 
was  dropped  from  90  percent,  as  in  1954. 
to  85  percent.  In  money,  this  gave  the 
rice  farmers  a  price  support  of  $4.66  per 
hundred  pounds  in  1955,  compared  with 
$4.92  in  1954— or  26  cents  less.  Did  the 
drop  in  price  supports  discourage  the  rice 
farmers  and  persuade  some  of  them  to 
drop  out  of  the  picture,  thereby  allevlat. 
Ing  to  some  extent  the  carryover  prob- 
lem? The  answer  is  "no."  The  rice 
farmers  in  1955  planted  1,842,000  acres, 
or  99  percent  of  their  total  national  acre- 
age allotment.  Plainly.  Mr.  Benson's 
theory  that  lower  price  supports  bring 
less  production  does  not  hoM  true,  at 
least  where  one  of  the  basic  crops — one 
of  the  farmer's  major  money  crops— is 
involved. 

For  1956,  the  Secretary  has  established 
a  national  acreage  aUotment  for  rice  of 
1,639,000  acres,  with  a  support  price  of 
75  percent  of  parity— a  further  drop  in 
price  supports  from  the  $4.92  in  1954  and 
the  $4.66  in  1955,  to  $4.04  in  1956.  Here 
is  a  very  substantial  drop  in  price— « 
drop  of  88  cents  per  htmdred  pounds  over 
a  2-year  period.  Yet  I  cannot  find  in  the 
Department  of  Agrictilture  anyone  who 
win  predict  that  anything  less  than  99 
percoit  of  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment  Win  be  planted  to  rioe  in  1956. 

•  Let  us  take  a  look  at  another  one  of 
the  basic  crops— wlieat.  in  1954  the  na- 
tional   acreage    aUotment    for    wheat 
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•mounted  to  Va  million  acres,  with  a  sui>. 
port  level  of  90  percent  The  total  acres 
planted  to  wheat  In  1954  amounted  to 
•2,569.000  acres  or  101  percent  of  the 
acreage  allotment. 

In  1955.  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat  was  dropped  back  to  55  million 
acres,  and  the  support  price  was  lowered 
to  8a>4  percent  of  parity— a  drpp  from 
$2^4  per  bushel  In  1954  to  $2.08  in  1955. 
Did  this  drop  in  the  support  price  dis- 
courage the  wheat  farmers  from  produc- 
ing wheat  in  19S5?  No.  it  did  not.  The 
records  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reflect  that  in  1955  the  wheat  farm- 
ers of  America  planted  a  total  of  58.284.- 

000  acres  to  wheat — or  106  percent  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment.  In 
other  words,  with  a  support  price  for 
1955  that  was  16  cents  per  bushel  less 
than  the  support  price  for  1954.  the 
nation's  wheat  farmers  planted,  not  only 
right  up  to  their  national  acreage  allot- 
ment, but  6  percent  beyond  it. 

Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ]rleld? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namasa  in  the  chair.)  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  jrield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOX7NO.  Does  the  extra  6  per- 
cent cover  the  acreage  planted  in  the 
winter-wheat  area  for  cover  crops  which 
later  are  plowed  imder? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  might  well  have 
done  so.  Also,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  will  recall,  some  durum 
wheat  was  planted  during  that  period. 

Mr.  YOUNO.    That  ts  correct. 

But  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not.  that  the 
wheat  farmers  have  abided  by  their 
quotas? 

Mr.'ELLENDER.  Oh,  certainly ;  there 
Is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  did  not  mean 
to  insinuate,  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  that  the 
wheat  farmers  did  not  abide  by  their 
quotas.    As  he  knows,  under  the  law,  as 

1  xinderstand  it.  if  there  is  overplanting 
of  the  allotment,  the  farmer  can  put  the 
amount  of  overproduction  under  lock 
and  key.  and  can  keep  it  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  if  he  desires ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  many  cases  that  was  done. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  in  thorough  ac- 
cord with  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  flexible  parity  does  not 
result  in  a  reduction  of  production.  The 
surpluses  nationally  were  not  decreased 
by  the  flexible  parity,  but  would  have 
been  increased  much  greater  if  there  had 
not  been  the  crop  failure  which  occiured 
as  a  result  of  the  drought  The  drought 
was  severe;  in  fact,  in  my  State  we  pro- 
duced the  second  smallest  wheat  crop  in 
our  history,  whereas  we  would  have  In- 
creased the  surplus  by  between  80  million 
and  100  million  bushels,  if  we  had  had  a 
normal  crop.  That  is  true  also  of  the 
neighboring  States  of  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  and  probably  Nebraska. 

Even  with  the  acreage  allotments, 
which  we  follow  very  doeely.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  my  State  has  reduced  the  area 
tfaivoted  to  wheat  production  from  II  mil- 


lion acres  in  1953  to  less  than  11  million 
acres — in  fact,  approximately  10,800.- 
000  acres — this  year;  and  because  of  the 
drought  which  occurred  last  year,  we  had 
a  wheat  crop  of  only  128  million  bushels, 
in  the  face  of  a  normal  crop  of  240  mil- 
lion bushels,  and  a  record  crop  of  304 
million  bushels.  So  a  drop  in  the  price 
support  simply  does  not  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  production. 

Mr.  EIjLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  E1X£NDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
wheat  producer  is  subject  to  a  severe  pen- 
alty if  he  does  not  observe  his  allot- 
ment, whereas  that  is  not  true  in  the  case 
of  the  producers  of  com? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Furthermore,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont knows,  there  is  another  difference 
in  the  case  of  com  allotments:  They  are 
simply  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  under  certain  niles  and  reg- 
ulations that  he  follows,  without  sub- 
mitting the  allotments  to  the  com  pro- 
ducers in  a  referendum.  That  is  an- 
other difference  which  I  wish  to  point 
out.  as  compared  with  the  allotments  for 
the  wheat  farmers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  notice  that  the  Sena- 
tor impUes  that  the  flexible  parity  for- 
mula is  responsible  for  the  large  drop  in 
income  suffered  by  our  farmers  this  year. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  practically  all  basic 
commodities,  with  the  exception  of 
wheat,  have  been  supported  at  or  near 
90  percent,  for  the  crop  year  1955? 
Wheat,  of  course,  was  supiwrted  at  82  Va 
percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  was 
about  to  suggest  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while 
com  is  supported  at  87  percent,  on  Janu- 
ary 15  the  average  farm  price  received 
was  only  67  percent? 

ytr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  because  the 
com  producers  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  price-support  program.  They 
planted  all  they  could  and  took  their 
chances  as  to  price.  I  believe  that  only 
38  or  39  percent  of  the  farmers  complied 
with  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Thirty-six  percent, 
counting  all  com  producers  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Thirty-six  percent 
of  them  complied  with  acreage  allot- 
ments. They  were  the  only  ones  who 
were  able  to  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  get  loans  at  the  support 
level  previously  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
commercial  com  grower  has  been  plant- 
ing about  the  same  acreage  year  after 
year,  which  is,  roughly.  56  million  acres, 
but  that  this  year  he  found  some  new 
competition  In  the  form  of  feed  grains 
produced  on  several  million  acres  which 
had  been  taken  out  of  wheat  production, 
and  some  out  of  cotton  production,  but 
largely  wheat  production?  I  refer  to 
such  items  as  sorghxmi.  barley,  oats,  and 
possibly  some  lesser  commodities  in  cer- 
tain places. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  that 
situation  was  peculiar  to  1 955.  I  think  it 
was  true  many  years  before  thai. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  because  under  the 
rigid  support  program,  the  wheat  grow- 
ers and  the  cotton  growers  were  required 
to  cut  back  severely  in  their  acreage. 
Naturally  they  did  not  want  the  diverted 
lands  to  lie  idle;  they  needed  the  addi- 
tional income,  so  they  produced  about 
800  million  bushels  of  feed  grains,  which 
came  into  direct  competition  with  com. 
The  com  producers  had  been  going  along 
on  a  more  or  less  even  plane,  planting 
56  million  acres  a  year.  Consequently, 
when  800  million  bushels  of  feed  grain 
are  dumped  on  the  market,  such  a  cir- 
cimistance  is  bound  to  depress  the  price 
of  something.  In  this  case  it  happened 
to  be  hogs,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  beef 
cattle.  Under  the  law  the  com  grower 
could  observe  his  allotment  or  not.  He 
chose  not  to  do  so,  because  he  markets 
most  of  his  com  in  the  form  of  animals. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  com  grower, 
who  had  been  producing  the  same  sized 
crop  running  from  3  billion  to  3,100,- 
000.000  bushels  a  year,  should  be  penal- 
ized because  producers  of  other  basic 
commodities  saw  flt  to  plant  diverted 
acres  to  crops  which  came  into  direct 
competition  with  the  com  grower. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna.  I 
think  we  should  keep  In  mind  that  the 
56  million  acres  of  which  we  speak  do 
not  represent  all  the  acres  planted  in 
com.  That  figure  represents  only  the 
quota  acres.  I  think  the  total  acreage 
runs  up  to  87  million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  national  acreage 
allotment  for  com  was  49  million  acres 
last  year,  but  the  corn  grower  In  the  com- 
mercial area  has  been  planting,  usually, 
about  56  million  acres  a  year.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
There  has  been  some  Increase  in  com 
production  outside  the  commercial  area. 
However.  I  believe  It  is  small  In  compari- 
son with  the  tremendous  amount  of  feed 
grains  produced  on  diverted  acres  which 
came  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  I  intend  to 
discuss  this  subject  a  little  later  when 
I  speak  on  my  amendment.  However, 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  it  is  true 
that  the  producers  on  approximately  36 
percent  of  the  acreage  in  the  commer- 
cial com  area  originally  Indicated  an 
intention  to  conform  to  the  allotment  of 
49  million  acres  out  of  56  million.  A 
very  much  smaller  percentage  actually 
went  ahead  and  sealed  their  com.  In 
my  State,  with  respect  to  the  1954  crop, 
the  percentage  was  about  23.  Originally 
approximately  40  percent  had  agreed  to 
conform.  They  were  not  necessarily 
violating  any  obligations  when  they  did 
not.  but  many  of  them  later  decided 
that  they  would  not  go  to  seal;  they 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  sealing 
operation.  Of  course,  at  least  85  per- 
cent of  the  com  in  this  country  is  fed. 
It  goes  Into  animals.  By  the  very  na- 
ture of  diversified  farming.  66  million 
acres  In  the  commercial  com  area  is 
about  the  acreage  which  diversiflcatkm 
in  that  area  will  permitk 


I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  an  accurate 
statement  to  say  that  a  com  farmer  or 
one  in  the  commercial  com  area  will 
plant  all  the  com  he  can.  The  nature 
of  the  situation  is  s\ich  that  he  will  plant 
only  about  so  much  com  on  his  farm. 
He  conducts  a  diversified  operation. 
Com  production  is  a  feeding  operation. 
He  will  have  a  certain  amount  of  com. 
a  certain  amoimt  of  beans,  some  alfalfa, 
perhaps  some  oats,  and  other  crops.  He 
diversifies  from  year  to  year.  It  all  adds 
up.  year  in  and  year  out— and  the  sta- 
tistics prove  it — to  approximately  56 
million  acres,  whether  there  are  allo- 
cations or  not.  We  have  had  allocations 
withlespect  to  com  only  in  1954  and 
1955.  They  are  proposed  for  1956.  We 
had  them  in  the  late  1930's,  but  they 
never  really  proved  satisfactory  and 
they  were  abandoned. 

So.  regardless  of  whether  we  have 
acreage  allocation  with  respect  to  com 
or  not.  we  shall  have  about  56  million 
acres  in  the  commercial  area.  Those 
seem  to  be  the  facts  of  nature  in  the 
diversified  area.  There  are  some  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  the  Increase  in  com 
production  outside  the  commercial  area, 
upon  land  which  has  been  diverted,  but 
we  can  discuss  that  subject  a  little  later. 
Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THYE.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we 
had  had  the  soU  bank,  or  a  provision 
comparable  to  the  soil  bank,  so  that  we 
could  have  had  a  place  to  put  the  diverted 
acres,  and  some  Just  compensation  had 
been  allowed  the  producer  for  placing 
his  acres  in  the  soil  bank,  the  situation 
would  have  been  different? 

No  young  man  who  is  paying  cash  rent 
for  an  acre  of  land  can  afford  to  allow 
that  acre  to  lie  Idle.  He  must  crop  it. 
Also,  an  owner  Is  subjected  to  taxes,  and 
he  has  an  Investment  In  that  particular 
acre.  He  must  crop  It.  However,  for 
the  first  time  the  soil  bank  offers  a  real- 
istic approach  to  the  problem  of  re- 
ducing agricultural  surpluses.  Never  In 
history  have  reduced  prices  reduced  the 
total  overall  production  of  the  land. 
Such  a  result  has  not  been  brought 
about  in  connection  with  milk;  and  milk 
has  taken  the  full  fiex.  from  90  down  to 
75.  Production  Is  Increasing,  and  it  will 
continue  to  Increase. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  plan  to  discuss 
that  question  a  little  later. 

Mr.  THYE.  For  that  reason  the  soil 
bank,  for  the  first  time,  offers  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  problem  of  reducing 
agricultural  surpluses.  The  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  is  this.  U  a  farmer 
reduces  his  acreage  allotmente  on  wheat 
or  cotton  or  com,  he  must  put  that 
acreage  into  some  idle  operation,  such 
as  a  soil  bank. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  An  acreage  reserve; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  Yes;  an  acreage  reserre. 
Re  must  do  that  before  he  Is  qualified 
to  obtain  an  acreage  reserve  payment. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
net. That  provision  Is  contained  in  the 
ML 

Mr.  THYE.  There  Is  a  question  in- 
volved here,  however.    He  is  not  man- 


datorily bound  to  put  the  acreage  Into 
Idle  acreage.  In  order  to  qualify,  I 
woxild  say  that  a  great  percentage  of  the 
farmers  would  put  their  land,  diverted 
from  cotton,  wheat,  or  com.  Into  a  soil 
bank.  That  applies  as  well  to  the  arid 
acres  of  the  Southwest,  so  far  as  the 
soil  bank  or  soil  conservation  practice 
Is  concerned.  Therefore  we  would  not 
have  what  we  had  in  the  past  2  years, 
namely,  a  shift  from  cotton  to  com,  par- 
ticularly near  the  Com  Belt,  aiMl  a  shift 
from  wheat  to  sorghums  in  the  South- 
west. Sorghums  are  almost  the  equiva- 
lent of  com  in  feed  value.  In  that  way 
there  has  been  in  the  past  a  nullifica- 
tion of  everything  which  was  done  in  the 
commercial  com  area.  For  example,  a 
farmer  producing  wheat  in  the  North- 
west would  go  into  the  production  of 
barley  or  some  other  feed  grain. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  past  is  to 
shift  the  surpluses  from  one  crop  to  an- 
other, and  from  one  geographical  area 
to  another.  However,  this  time  we  come 
forth  with  a  soil  bank  provision,  which 
promises  the  producer  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  his  plantings  and  at  the  same 
time  not  go  bankrupt  while  he  is  doing 
It.  We  are  also  developing  a  program 
which  will  reduce  surpluses. 

We  know  It  will  take  a  year  and  a  half 
to  get  the  soil  bank  into  full  operation. 
The  farmers  in  the  South  are  already 
going  Into  their  planting  season,  and 
therefore  it  Is  only  In  the  northem  part 
of  the  country  where  we  will  be  able  to 
get  the  full  application  of  the  soil  bank 
provision.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  90 
percent  of  parity  provision  Is  almost  a 
necessity  in  order  to  prevent  a  slxmip  in 
agriculture  until  we  get  Into  the  soil 
bank  operation  fully  and  thereby  re- 
duce our  surpluses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed my  views  and  my  hopes  for  the 
soil   bank.    I  believe.   If  properly  ad- 
ministered, the  soil  bMik  can  be  a  very 
effective  Instnunent  In  bringing  about 
a   reduction   of   the   commodities  and 
thereby  alleviating  the  surplus  problem. 
Mr.  THYE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr,  THYE.    This  Is  the  first  realistic 
approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  Is  unfortunate  Indeed  for  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  particularly  for  agricul- 
ture, that  we  did  not  write  such  a  soil- 
bank  provision  Into  tt)e  1954  revision  of 
the  Agricultural  Act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  BCr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  put  some 
figures  into  the  Record  to  show  what 
has  happened  to  the  planting  of  com 
and  other  feed  grains  during  the  past 
2  years. 

The  total  planting  of  com  for  1055  was 
81,600,000  acres.  That  includes  both 
commerdal  and  noncommercial  plant- 
ings. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  of  that 
total  was  planted  in  the  ooomierclal  com 
area? 

Ux.  AIKEN.  About  M  million  acres 
of  it  is  in  the  ecmmerelal  area. 

Ux,  mUBXDKBL  That  is  what  I 
thought. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  lowest  acre- 
age planted  since  1937.  It  Is  100,000 
acres  lower  than  the  ne^  lowest  year  of 
1953,  when  81.700,000  acres  were  planted. 
During  the  time,  from  1953  to  1955, 
when  the  acreage  of  com  was  decreasing, 
the  acreage  of  oats  Increased  from  43,- 
900.000  acres  to  48  million,  or  by  4.- 
100,000  acres.  The  acreage  of  barley  In- 
creased from  9,700,000  acres  to  16,- 
100,000  acres,  or  by  6.400.000  acres. 

The  acreage  of  sorghimis  Increased 
from  6.200.000  acres  to  12.400.000  acres, 
or  an  increase  of  6,200,000  acres. 

While  com  was  decreasing  Its  acre- 
age— and  of  course  it  is  true  that  it  was 
increasing  its  yield — the  feed  grains 
coming  in  competiti(Xi  with  com  were 
being  planted  on  16.900,000  more  acres. 
I  believe  that  corresponds  very  well  to 
the  acreage  which  was  required  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  production  of  wheat. 
Fco-  the  moment  I  forget  how  much  was 

taken  out  of  wheat  planting,  but 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  what  year  was 
that? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  From  1953  to  1955.  I 
am  taking  1953  plantings  and  1955  plant- 
ings, to  show  what  happened  during  that 
time.  At  the  same  time  perhaps  17 
million  acres  of  new  feed  grain  came 
into  competition  with  the  Com  Belt, 
which  had  been  holding  Its  production 
fairly  stable,  because  from  80  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  crop  was  used  on  the  farms. 
Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  so  that  I 
may  make  a  brief  comment  on  the  fig- 
lu'es  put  in  the  Record  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield,  provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncsHl  has  put  his  finger  on  the  exact 
problem  with  which  agriculture  has  been 
faced.  In  1954  some  of  us  endeavored 
to  have  a  soil-bank  provision  written 
into  the  act.  Anyone  who  has  had  any 
experience  with  agriculture  knows  very 
well  that  a  young  man  who  is  paying 
$10  or  $12  or  $15  an  acre  cash  rent  can- 
not aUow  an  acre  of  land  to  He  Idle  and 
still  be  able  to  pay  his  cash  rent. 

For  that  reason  we  said  a  program 
must  be  Initiated  for  an  orderly  diver- 
sion of  such  acreage.  We  said  If  that 
were  not  done  we  would  merely  shift  the 
surplus  from  one  commodity  to  another, 
and  we  would  merely  divert  the  head- 
ache, so  to  speak,  from  the  Southwest 
into  the  Central  West,  for  example,  so 
far  as  the  production  of  feed  grain  Is 
concent. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  January  1954,  in  which  I 
InfOTmed  him  that  he  would  not  resolve 
the  surplus  problem,  but  would  only  head 
for  additional  trouble,  because.  I  said, 
neither  the  Secretary  nor  I  would  ad- 
vise a  sroimg  man  to  increase  his  pork 
production,  for  it  was  inevitable  that 
pork  would  be  produced  far  beyond  the 
consumptive  needs  of  the  country. 

Within  the  course  of  tlie  nex*  16 
months,  my  predictions  proved  to  be 
accurate,  in  the  liglit  of  wliat  liappened 


I; 
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In  H»56  to  eonneetton  with  pork  produe-  to  a  very  good  program,  but  M  anyone  tlonal  10  centa  a  bushel  so  that  when  the 

3J,n  beUeves  we  shaU  be  able  to  get  any  of  full  program  Is  effecUve  we  shall  get 

Therefore  I  wtah  atain  to  say  that  we  the  money  out  into  the  winter-wheat  down  to  approximately  $1.56  a  bushel, 

•re  approaching  the  surplus  problem  now  belt  this  year,   he   Is  looking   forward  Obviously  a  wheat  farmer  cannot  Uve 

for  the  first  time  In  a  realistic  manner,  farther  than  I  can.   I  am  a  wheat  farmer  under  that  kind  of  a  program     There 

by  proTldlng  a  soil  bMik.  into  which  to  in  my  own  right,  and  I  think  I  know  my  has  also   been  a   cut   of   one-third   in 

draw  surplus  acreage,  and  thereby  re-  own  farm.    U  the  price  is  not  such  as     acreage. ^    .^     ^   _,„  .^ 

duce  the  total  overall  harvest  in  the  will  give  the  farmers  some  increase  in  Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  win  the 

^omljig  jt%x.  income,  they  will  be  no  better  off  this  Senator  from  Louisiana  3^eld? 

That  will  not  be  accomplished  in  the  year  than  they  were  last  year.  Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield, 
calendar  year  1956.  The  educational  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  there  Is  some 
program  connected  with  it  will  require  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  misunderstendlng  about  the  benefits  of 
many  months  before  it  will  be  possible  Louisiana  yield?  the  soil-bank  plan  not  being  made  avail- 
to  hav«  the  program  completely  under-  Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield.  able  this  year,  because  it  is  provided  in 
stood,  and  It  will  be  well  into  the  cal-  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  the  bill  that  when  it  has  been  deter- 
endar  year  1957  before  we  shall  have  i  think  we  all  recognize  the  situation  mined  that  a  producer  of  a  certain  com- 
estabUahed  an  administrative  practice  of  the  farmers.  Their  net  income  has  modity  has  not  planted  his  full  allotment 
which  will  materially  reduce  the  overall  been  reduced  from  $17.2  billion  to  $10.2  this  year,  under  the  acreage  reserve  he 
productive  capacity  of  the  Nation.  billion.    So  we  all  realize  that  we  cannot  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  payment 

Mr.  EUJENDER  That  is  why  I  sug-  permit  it  to  be  further  reduced.  That  which  would  be  due  him  for  not  planting 
tested  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  is  why  we  come  in  with  a  soil-bank  pro-  that  acreage  immediately,  as  soon  as  it 
need  not  expect  any  bonanza  from  the  posal.  We  are  going  to  pay  the  farmers  has  been  determined  that  he  has  not 
soil  bank  during  the  first  year,  because  something  for  taking  acres  out  of  pro-  planted  it.  So  he  will  be  eligible  for  pay- 
it  will  take  time  for  the  benefits  to  reach  duction.  We  know  that  in  the  past  ment  this  year  if  the  bill  is  passed. 
the  producers.  Some  resxilts  may  flow  they  have  cut  down  the  acreage  of  com  Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  there  was 
from  It  this  year  only  if  there  are  suffl-  and  have  planted  wheat  or  rye  or  barley,  another  suggestion  made  by  the  Secre- 
clent  acres  diverted  to  bring  about  less  or  some  other  crop,  so  that  the  only  tary  of  Agriculture  to  the  effect  that  if 
inroductlon  of  some  of  the  grain  crops  way  to  prevent  building  up  surpluses  in  the  bill  Is  passed  early  enough  it  would 
and  other  crops.  However,  that  remains  other  fields  is  to  follow  the  proposal  be  possible  for  some  wheat  farmers  who 
to  be  seen.  As  my  good  friend  from  Min-  made  In  the  bill.  I  am  one  who  beUeves  had  already  planted  their  wheat  to  plow 
nesota  has  Just  said,  unless  we  provide  that  if  we  do  not  keep  the  prices  up  on  up  some  of  their  acreage  if  they  wished 
for  an  Increase  in  price  supports  this  the  small  amount  of  acreage  the  farm-  iq  jq  that.  Whether  they  would  do  so 
year,  farmers  cannot  expect  to  get  any  ers  are  going  to  have,  the  farmers  will  remains  to  be  seen. 

**"**HL?JiL°'  "**  ''ilL!?^''?*-.,!  *w  be  doomed.                           *        ,       ^.  ^  Mr.  AIKEN.    They  would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  THYE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  Uble  which  jj  xixcy  prefer  to  carry  through  their 

Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further?  shows  the  farmer's  net  Income  from  1952  crop  of  winter  wheat  thinking  they  will 

**'•  ^5^'^^^-    ^  ^'^**'  through  1955.    During  most  of  this  pe-  ^x.  more  than  that,  they  can  do  so  and 

Mr  THYE.  ^H«cently.  I  found  it  neces-  nod  the  farmer's  income  has  been  going  ^  they  wish  to  come  under  the  soU  bank 

Mry.toordertoconvlncemyself  of  what  down.    I  should  like  to  have  the  table  early  enough  they  will  be  eligible  to  do 

hM  happened  to  the  dairy  industry,  to  go  printed  in  the  Rscord  as  a  part  of  my  go.    I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they 

5?*V°?  ^^^  ^^  SS'*l,°T  "wJlS^i.  remarks.  would  be  paid,  but  we  were  talking  In 

the  Central  West     When  I  checked  the  ^here  being  no  objection,  the  teble  terms  of  around  90  cents  or  $1  a  bushel 

?S^  ^  i°^    ^           ^        "^^1  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoau,  for  the  crop  which  they  might  reason- 

\^?J^  ♦  •il,?i?,  JJ.?;  ??.t!irrhTh  •"  'o"«^»-  *»>ly  expect  to  raise.    I  hope  that  wheat 

l«^  ^H^inr  th?^m?S?t Jil  fS  ron^S  ,«.,                   '""  *''"'*'"'  "^*"  '^  t*^«  advantage  of  It  gener- 

^i^^lJ^l^f  ^^^Iriy^  "?*;  „»»rt,r                                        IS  4  ^^^     ^c  havc  provkled  $750  mUllon. 

milk  in  the  month  of  January  195q.                i»t  quarter ........ — ......    is.  •  .  j^  __^  ♦»,i_i,  ♦.•;-  «-,*i_^  *>Ten  ..iiM/^n 

Has  the  production  been  decreased?        2d  quarter M.i  I  do  not  think  the  entire  $750  million 

No      PoslUvely.  the  figures  rtiow  that       3d  quarter IB.  J  ^J^'^^^^^.'^J^^l^^ 

ther«  is  a  4-bllllon  pound  Increase  In    ,  ♦"»  <»""*« "  »  SjL^  ^n     wf^vf  ^  c«n«i5^r  ?i^f 

*<.*^.i  ..«iw  »ww«,,...»i»^  «^.  «^H>  <..iAn^...  i»5S:  pretty  well.    We  have  to  consider  that 

^^^^J^^1^?^.^L^^^^^        »•*  *»^^^' "«  surpluses   do   not   apply   alone   to   the 

^^  ^l!S^Z  WW  u^^JitJX  hln         ^'^  *>"*"•' J2  S  united  SUtes.    It  Is  a  worldwide  situa- 

l£^  US  picture  what  is  going  to  hap-        3<j  quarter is.  a  ^,      ^  ^^.    »,_ 

pen  next  August  when  the  farmers  begin       4th  quarter 13.  a  "*?!i      "^  ^  \        w    *        *w 

to  make  applications  for  a  commodity  1954:                                 ,  The  prospects  for  wheat  on  Uie  world 

loan.    They  are  going  to  take  the  dif-        i»t   quarter J is.  a  market   are   dim   enough   so   that   the 

'ference  between  $2  08  and  $1  81.    They       2d  quarter ii.s  United  Kingdom  has  refused  to  consider 

are  going  down  18  cents  on  com.                    **  quarter 11.4  going  into  the  wheat  program,  evidently 

Let  us  try  to  place  ourselves  In  the     ,  *^  quarter U.s  anticipating  the  purchase  of  wheat  for 

position  of  the  farmer  tiUting  such  a  re-  ^^^J  „„„ter                                       ii  a  1^  ""*"  ""*  minimum  of  $1.65  a  bushel. 

duction  on  com  and  wheat,  when  every       m  qum« 1"    loi  That  Is  getting  down  pretty  low.    We 

todex  figure  on  cost  Is  rising,  and  at  every       sd  quarter" ""..I~I lo.  a  Bubsidized  wheat  last  year  to  the  extent 

turn  he  is  faced  with  a  greater  expense       4Ui  quarter lO.  a  of  approxlmatoly  75  cents  a  bushel    So 

to  operation.  Including  taxes.  Insurance.  source-    nsDA  Farm  income  situaUon  "  s^J^es  me  that  speed  Is  of  the  essence 

andtaterest.    I  cannot  go  back  to  tiie  ixS^Te  iSM                                   SituaUon.  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  wheatgrower  and  Uie 

Midwest  and  tell  the  farmers  to  accept  cotton  and  comgrower  may  come  under 

this  program  and  work  It  out  for  another  Mr.  YOUNQ.    Mr.  President,  will  the  the  program  this  year,  and  not  only  re- 

2  years  until  the  soil  bank  has  effectively  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield?  celve  the  benefit  of  pasrments.  but  the 

reduced  the  overall  production.    I  know  Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield.  benefit  that  may  accrue  from  a  strength- 

that  some  of  them  will  not  be  there  to  Mr.  YOUNO.    I  should  like  to  pursue    ened  market 

enjoy  It  when  prosperity  returns  to  agri-  the  subject  a  bit  further.  Mr.  ELLENDER.    Along  that  line.  It 

culture.                               -  The  modernized  parity  formula  con-  is  my  hope  that  we  can  get  the  majority 

Mr.  CARUBON.     Mr.  President,  will  tatoed  In  the  act  of  1949.  which  has  been  leader  and  the  minority  leader  to  try  to 

the  Senator  form  Louisiana  yield?  permitted  to  go  into  effect,  reduces  the  reach  an  agreement  to  vote  on  this  bill 

Mr.  ELLENDER    I  yield.  parity  price  for  wheat  approximately  13  not  later  than  next  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 

Mr.CARiiBCm.   I  should  like  to  concur  cents  a  bushel  a  year,  until  it  reaches  ap-    day.        

to  the  statement  Just  made  by  the  Sen-  proximately  $2.19  a  bushel,  and  support  Mr.  AIKEN.    I  do  not  know  when  we 

ator  fttxn  Minnesota.    He  has  described  at  75  percent  of  this  parity  price  would  can  get  a  vote  on  it    I  know  there  are 

the  situation  exactly  as  I  see  it  to  the  be  only  $1.65  a  bushel. .  s(»ne  amendments  to  process  of  prepara- 

entlre  farm  picture.   We  are  confronted  In  addition  to  that,  there  Is  deducted  tion.    I  would  say.  not  later  than  the 

with  a  soil-bank  program  which  I  think  from  the  price-support  loan  an  addi-  first  of  March. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  too 
Ute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yieldT 

Mr.  EUjENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WiXL  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  tell  us  what  the  level  of  pay- 
ment will  be  for  acres  coming  withto 
the  soil- bank  provision? 

Mr.  EIXXNDER.  The  bill  does  not 
provide  any  particular  amount.  It  is 
left  entirely  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  fix  the  levels  of  the  payments. 
As  the  Senator  will  note  from  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill,  preliminary 
estimates  have  been  made  as  to  what  can 
be  expected  per  acre  for  various  com- 
modities. The  estimates  were  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  bill  provide 
any  maximums  and  minimums? 

Mr.  EU2NDER.  No;  except  to  funds. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  maximum  of 
$750  million  for  the  so-called  acreage 
reserve  program,  and  $350  million  for 
the  conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  from  the  stand- 
potot  of  the  todlvldual  farmer,  will  he 
be  paid  as  much  as  he  could  ordinarily 
cause  those  acres  to  earn,  or  will  he  be 
paid  a  lesser  amoimt? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Which?  As  much  as 
he  could  earn,  or  less? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  plan  is  to  pay 
enough  to  toduce  him  to  divert  his 
acres,  and  not  to  plant  the  allocated 
acres. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  wish  to  concur  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman, 
because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  appearing  before  the  committee, 
made  the  statement  that  he  thought  we 
should  err  on  the  liberal  side,  so  as  to 
get  compliance  to  the  soil-bank  pro- 
gram. 

When  the  Secretary  was  further  asked 
to  explato  his  position,  he  stated  that  a 
farmer,  to  harvesting  a  crop,  had  had 
the  expense  of  seeding  and  harvesting, 
and  would  have  the  expense  of  delivery 
of  the  grain  to  the  bins  or  to  the  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  the  soil-bank 
program,  the  farmer  would,  first  have 
the  prlvUege  of  building  the  fertUity  of 
his  land,  of  being  compensated,  and  then 
of  havtog  no  expensive  harvest.  So  what 
the  farmer  would  have  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  net  crop  plus  a  little  on 
the  liberal  side.  That  was  the  way  the 
Secretary  explained  the  plan  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  will  the  payment 
be  divided  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  where  they  operate  on  a  share 
basis? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  written 
into  the  bill  a  provision  whereby  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  provide 
rules  and  regulations  which  will  treat 
tenante  fairly,  not  with  the  idea  of  put- 
ting them  off  the  farms,  but  of  giving 
them  a  Just  share  of  whatever  payments 
will  be  made. 

On  page  IS  of  the  report  Is  an  ectl- 
mate.  which  is  purely  tentative,  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  to 
cotton,  let  us  say,  assuming  that  the 
national  average  yield  per  acre  is  303 
pounds,  50  percent  of  the  loan  level 


would  make  the  payment  to  a  cotton 
farmer  $50  an  acre. 

Assuming  that  the  national  average 
yield  per  acre  for  wheat  is  15.8  bushels, 
the  approximate  payment  per  acre  would 
be  $17. 

The  Secretary  has  the  right,  imder 
the  bill,  to  go  above  that  amount  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  He  can  go  below  it  too? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  can  also  go  be- 
low it'-either  above  or  below.  But  the 
idea  is  that  if  he  wants  to  get  acres  out 
of  cultivation,  partictilarly  allotted  acres, 
he  would  have  to  make  the  proposal  at- 
tractive enough  and  the  tocentive  big 
enough  so  that  the  farmers  would  be 
willing  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  been  to  the  Senate  for  a  long 
time  and  has  played  a  very  definite  part 
to  the  shaptog  of  agricultural  legisla- 
tion for  many  years.  I  wish  he  would 
tell  me  what,  basically.  Is  the  difference 
between  this  plan  of  paying  the  farmer 
not  to  produce  and  previous  plans 
which  have  been  tried. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  tremen- 
dous surpluses  at  present.  Marketing 
quotas  cause  farmers  to  divert  their 
acreage  from  one  cmp  to  another. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that.  I 
refer  to  the  operation  of  the  plan  so  far 
as  the  todlvldual  farmers  are  concerned. 
Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield  to  me  mo- 
mentarily with  reference  to  the  question 
which  has  been  asked? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  question  Is,  What 
does  this  program  propose  which  has  not 
been  tried  heretofore? 

Mr.  THYE.  My  question  is.  To  what 
years  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  refer? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  To  all  of  them. 
Mr.  THYE.  Does  the  Senator  refer  to 
1955  or  to  1954?  Those  were  the  only 
years  since  the  Korean  crisis  to  which 
there  were  quotas  on  com. 

BCr.  CURTIS.  No ;  I  am  referring  to  all 
the  years  since  1933.  What  is  the  basic 
difference  between  this  plan  and  other 
plans  of  paying  farmers?  I  do  not  ask 
my  question  argumentatively;  I  am 
seeking  information.  What  is  the  basic 
difference  between  this  plan  and  some 
of  the  other  plans  which  have  been  tried 
at  times? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  basic  difference 
is  simply  that  to  the  past  farmers  have 
been  given  support  prices  at  a  given 
percentage  of  jMrlty  so  long  as  they  com- 
plied with  their  acreage  allotments. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  aware  of  that 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Farmers  were  able 
to  plant  all  of  their  allotted  acres,  and 
they  were  able  to  obtato  loans  through 
whatever  agency  offered  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  aware  of  that  I 
am  referring  to  the  original  AAA  Act 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
refer  to  the  soil  bank? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  not  called  a  soil 
bank.  I  am  talking  about  the  system 
of  pi^ring  farmers  not  to  produce.  How 
does  this  plan  differ  from  other  plans 
which  have  been  tried  throughout  the 
years  Congress  has  bem  engaged  to  con- 
sidering agricultural  togisUition? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  never  had 
this  type  of  plan  before.    Under  the  Ag- 


ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  famv- 
ers  entered  toto  contracts  to  reduce  acre- 
age to  specified  surplus  croiw  to  return 
for  benefit  payments  financed  chlefiy  by 
processing  taxes  on  the  commodity  con- 
cerned. The  processing  tax  was  declared 
void  to  1936. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  that  this  plan 
probably  1b  constitutional,  while  the 
other  plan,  which  tovolved  processing 
taxes,  was  declared  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  one  of  tlM 
differences.  The  situation  Is  somewhat 
different  now,  too,  stoce  acreage  Is  al- 
ready controlled  by  mariceting  quotas 
and  allotments.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  obtain  a  further  reduction. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  believe  this  Is  the  first 
realistic  approach  to  reducing  farm 
planting.  The  individual  farmer  cannot 
be  toducad  to  reduce  his  farm  planting  at 
his  own  expense,  when  he  does  not  know 
what  the  producer  to  the  next  county  will 
do.  Excellent  cooperation  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  planting  might  be  achieved  to  a 
given  area,  while  to  another  area  the 
planting  will  be  expanded.  Therefore, 
the  soil-bank  program  affords  an  orderly 
Federal  program  which  proposes  to  bring 
toto  the  soil  bank  the  surplus  acres  of 
land  which  have  added  to  the  feed  sup- 
ply, which,  in  turn,  has  overproduced 
livestock,  dairy  products,  and  poultry. 

It  is  also  proposed  now  that  when  a 
farmer  diverts  his  land  from  wheat 
planting.  Instead  of  putting  the  land  toto 
some  sort  of  feed  crop,  the  land  will  go 
toto  the  soil  bank.  Instead  of  reducing 
the  cotton  acreage  and  planting  the  di- 
verted acres  with  com  or  soy  beans,  as 
the  hearings  last  fall  disclosed  was  the 
case  throughout  the  northern  region  of 
the  Cotton  Belt,  that  land  will  be  placed 
to  the  soil  bank. 

Bftr.  CURTIS.  I  am  aware  of  all  of 
that  and  I  am  not  arguing  about  it 
What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  Is,  What  is 
the  basic  difference  between  the  pro- 
posed system  and  the  sjrstem  which  ex- 
isted under  the  original  AAA  Act,  ad- 
mitting that  that  act  was  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  be- 
caiise  of  financing  and  other  factors 
concerned  with  paying  farmers  not  to 
produce? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  suggest  that  one 
basic  difference  Is  that  the  old  program 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  re- 
fers had  to  do  with  reimbursing  for 
acreage  which  was  cut  out  before  the 
allotted  acreage  was  determtoed.  This 
ixutlcular  program  of  acreage  reserve  Is 
an  effort  to  cut  out  from  the  allotted 
acres  some  of  the  very  best  acreage  that 
a  farmer  has. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  what 
the  Senator  Is  saying  Is  that  throughout 
the  years  the  farmer  has  had  to  cut 
down  his  acreage,  and  now  it  is  proposed 
to  pay  him  to  have  additional  acres  lie 
idle.  In  the  beginntog,  we  merely  offered 
him  some  reimbursement  for  letting  the 
acres  Ue  idle,  even  though  there  were 
no  quotas  or  acreage  restrictions. 

Mr.  HCXiLAND.  There  are  tTTO  dif- 
ferent programs  contained  to  this  one 
program. 

The  first  program,  that  of  the  acreage 
reserve,  seeks  to  retire  from  production 
some   of   the   most  highly   prcJuctive 
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•create  the  farmn^  have,  by  inducing 
them,  through  special  payments,  to  cut 
out  some  (rf  their  allotted  acreage  no 
matter  how  low  the  allotments  get. 
That,  of  course,  will  require  a  real  in- 
ducemmt.  When  the  reduction  takes 
place,  it  will  be  very  real;  and  because 
It  will  be  very  real,  and  in  some  instances 
vlll  hurt,  it  is  important  that  the  pro- 
ducer be  able  to  turn  to  the  surpluses  to 
be  reimbursed  in  kind,  instead  of  in 
funds,  for  instance,  for  feed  on  his  farm, 
tX  that  la  what  he  has  to  have. 

One  part  of  the  program,  the  con- 
servation reserve,  is  much  more  like  what 
has  been  called,  up  to  now.  the  ACP 
program.  It  is  designed  to  take  out  of 
cultivated  acreage— not  out  of  allotted 
acreage,  but  out  of  cultivated  acreage— 
that  acreage  which  can  be  best  spared 
by  the  grower.  That  will  not  be  his  best 
acreage  at  all.  but  more  frequently  will 
be  his  marginal  acreage,  that  acreage 
which  will  profit  most  from  a  storing  up 
of  fertility  through  the  practicing  of 
conservation  methods  with  reference  to 
It.         

Mr.  THYE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THYE.    I  merely  wanted  to  com- 
Bend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  pointing  out  the  importance 
of  the  two  phases  of  the  soil  bank  and 
•oU    fertility    program.    The    so-called 
lees  productive  land  can  go  into  trees. 
Land  could  be  definitely  retired  over  a 
period  of  many  years.    That  could  be 
done  under  contract  for  possibly  10  or 
more  srears.    So.  fw  example,  in  the 
western  part  of  Nebraska,  there  may  be 
aome  land  in  crops  which  should  go  back 
Into  grass.    A  contract  can  be  entered 
Into  covering  3  or  4  or  10  years,  not  only 
that  the  land  win  go  to  grass,  but  into 
treea,  in  that  area.  If  it  is  so  desired. 

It  ]n  the  first  positive  realistic  approach 
to  resolving  the  problem  of  surpluses 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Nebraska  that  he  anticipated  me  far  in 
advance.  I  expect  to  speak  about  the 
difference  between  the  methods  of  the 
operation  of  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  been 
▼ery  kind.  Will  he  yield  for  a  quesUon? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  an- 
ticipate it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  B(ri]  bank  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  immediate  future?  I  refer  to  both 
parts  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  proposal  deals 
with  acreage  reserves.  It  may  be  pos- 
aible  to  end  that  In  2  years.  In  most 
oaaes.  it  may  be  possible  later  to  balance 
our  production  with  our  consumption  re- 
quirements, but  that  phase  of  the  bank 
program  cannot  go  beyond  4  years 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Without  further  legis- 
lation.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  the  pro- 
posed legislaUon  now  being  ccmsidered 
by  the  Senate. 

In  regard  to  the  conservation  reserve 
that  program  provides  for  contracts  cov- 
ering not  less  than  3  and  not  aM>re  than 
"  .»?*^  «nl««  trees  are  idanted.  In 
Which  case  the  contract  may  cover  as 
■roch  as  15  years.    Contraets  eould  be 
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entered  into  through  1960.  and  would 
have  to  expire  by  December  31,  1974,  at 
the  latest. 

Those  are  the  limitations  we  have  writ- 
ten in  the  bill  with  respect  to  that.  I 
hope  to  discuss  that  fuUy  during  the 
course  of  my  presentation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  apologize  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  because  I 
am  sure  he  treats  these  matters  better 
in  the  course  of  his  argument  than  I  am 
able  to  deal  with  them  here;  but  if  I  may 
address  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  in 
order  to  complete  my  answer  to  him,  I 
thought  he  was  worried  a  moment  ago, 
as  shown  by  his  questions,  about  the 
amount. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  am  not  worried;  I 
merely  have  an  inquiring  mind. 

Mr.  H011.AND.  Let  me  say  that  if  he 
is  anxious  about  the  amount  involved, 
the  amounts  shown  in  the  chart  printed 
on  page  15  of  the  report  are  the  average 
amounts  for  each  of  the  commodities: 
but  the  bin  and  the  report  both  make  it 
very  clear  that  the  land  and  its  produc- 
tivity and  the  value  of  the  production 
from  the  land  stand  on  their  own  bot- 
tom. For  instance,  if  cotton-producing 
land  from  one  State  which  was  marginal 
land— and  always  had  been,  or  had  been 
for  years— were  put  imder  the  acreage 
reserve,  and  at  the  same  time  some  land 
in  the  Mississippi  delta  were  placed  under 
the  acreage  reserve,  it  would  not  mean 
that  the  same  amount  would  go  to  each 
but  the  value  of  the  prodwUvity  and  the 
value  produced  by  each  would  be  reflected 
by  the  actual  payments  and  allowed  to 
those  who  retired  their  acreage. 

I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  instead  of 
having  the  payments  postponed  until  the 
second  year,  there  would  be  very  size- 
able payments  the  first  year  because  of 
the  inducements  to  be  offered.  The 
whole  program  would  fall  flat  unless  in- 
ducements were  offered  to  retire  acreage 
in  this  year  we  are  about  to  enter.  The 
whole  purpose  would  be  ineffecUve  as  to 
this  year  unless  such  reduction  could  be 
made  in  this  year.  There  are  some  crops 
already  planted,  but  there  are  others 
which  have  not  been  planted.  There  are 
others  which  have  been  planted  and 
which  might  be  replanted  to  grass  or  the 
hke. 

If  the  Senator  wiU  look  at  the  plat,  he 
wui  see  that  even  when  the  payments  in 
effect  are  50  percent  of  the  gross  profit  of 
the  soil,  in  most  instances  they  will  be 
well  above  the  net  profit  of  the  soU     It 
would  be  profitable,  and  it  is  designwl  to 
be  profitable,  to  the  growers  who  operate 
under  the  acreage  reserve,  to  retire  to  it 
from  their  allotments  for  this  year  and 
for  subsequent  years,  some  of  their  pre- 
cious allotted  acreage.    The  Inducement 
offered  would  be  that  to  do  so  would  be 
to  their  advantage  and  would  be  money 
In  their  pockets— either  money  in  their 
pockets  or  paymenU  in  kind  which  would 
give  them  a  profit  above  what  they  oonld 
make  ordinarily. 

It  Is  Intended  to  be  a  quick  method  of 
balancing  our  present  surphMes  and  pro- 
ducUon  against  the  ooMumers  needs. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  from  LouisiaQa  yield,  so  that  I 


may  repfy  to  some  of  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  EmNDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  said  that  he  supposed  we  will  get 
compliance  this  year.  I  point  out  that 
the  winter  wheat  in  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  is  planted.  Winter 
wheat  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Texas,  Col- 
orado, and  Wyoming  is  planted.  There- 
fore there  would  have  to  be  a  tremendous 
inducement  to  have  a  plowing  down  of 
grain  which  is  in  some  areas  already  7 
or  8  inches  high.  The  same  thing  is 
true  with  respect  to  some  of  the  summer 
crops. 

No  matter  how  speedily  the  Senate 
may  act,  there  still  has  to  be  action  taken 
by  the  House,  and  then  there  must  be  a 
conference  between  the  two  Houses,  and 
then  the  administrative  functions  in  the 
States  must  take  place,  in  order  to  get 
the  county  committees  as  well  as  the 
State  committees  acquainted  with  the 
program. 

If  we  get  from  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
soil-bank  program  in  operation  the  first 
year,  we  will  be  exceedingly  lucky.  That 
is  not  going  to  reduce  the  surpluses 
much.  There  must  be  a  positive  reduc- 
tion in  surpluses  before  we  will  start 
getting  any  benefits  from  the  soil  bank, 
except  the  cash  rental  which  will  be  ob- 
tained from  diverted  acreage.  But,  psy- 
chologically, legislation  will  not  firm  up 
the  market;  it  is  going  to  be  evidence  of 
the  disappearance  of  surpluses  which 
will  strengthen  the  market. 

I  fear  we  wiU  we  weU  into  the  calendar 
year  1957  before  the  full  effects  of  the 
surplus  disappearance,  through  the  op- 
eraUon  of  the  soil  bank,  will  be  reflected 
In  a  firmed  national  market  of  the  vari- 
ous grains  involved  in  the  acreage  which 
will  go  into  the  soil  bank.  That  is  my 
only  argument  on  the  question  of  the  90 
percent  versus  reduced  or  lower  sup- 
ports on  commodities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.   I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Of  course,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  MinnesoU  is 
thoroughly  correct  when  he  states  that 
there  will  not  be  maximum  employment 
of  acreage  reserves  in  the  first  year    No 
one  could  seriously  contend  otherwise 
No  one  can  say  what  percentage  of  the 
maxhnum  wiU  be  in  effect.     It  is  our 
belief  that  if  the  biU  is  passed  quickly  a 
very  large  percentage  of  it  will  be  in 
effect. 

I  call  attention  to  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator makes  so  weU.    He  refers  to  winter 
wheat    If  he  will  look  at  the  plat  on 
page  15.  he  will  see  the  whole  wheat  pro- 
gram involves  only  one-third.  »250  mil- 
lion, of  the  annual  program  of  $750  mU- 
lion.  which  is  planned  for  the  first  year. 
*J?5^  J*J  me  say  to  ray  distinguished 
friend  that,  from  my  experience  in  some- 
thing like  this,  but  not  exacUy  like  this— 
because  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been 
anything  exactly  like  thia— in  my  SUto 
we  have  found  that  the  minute  there  Is 
to  effeet  a  firm  plan  to  retire  surplUMs 
from  circulation,  and  to  take  that  over- 
hanging cloud  out  of  the  way,  the  very 
fact  that  the  trade  knows  there  is  such 
A  program,  and  that  it  Is  underway,  has 
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a  very  stimulating  effect  and  greatly 
builds  up  morale. 

One  year  we  had  to  the  State  of 
Florida  a  great  surplus  of  grapefruit: 
and  we  asked  the  Oovemment  to  to- 
augurate  a  purchase  program — I  believe 
it  was  for  the  school-lunch  program  or 
for  a  similar  program.  That  was  an- 
nounced, and  it  strengthened  and  stif- 
fened the  market  to  such  an  extent  that 
It  was  not  necessary  to  p\u-chase  a  iringle 
grapefruit  So  the  result  hoped  to  be 
achieved  from  that  program  was 
achieved  without  making  a  single  pxur- 
chase. 

Therefore.  I  wish  to  make  the  potot 
th&t  Immediate  good  will  come  from 
havtog  our  agricultural  population  em- 
bark upon  a  program  which  will  not  con- 
tinue the  heartless.  3^ear-by-year  over- 
stimulation and  piling  up  of  more  and 
more  surpluses — ^which  is  what  we  have 
been  doing— but.  instead,  finally  will 
have  their  efforte  addressed  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  surpluses. 

Although,  of  course,  later  I  shall  speak 
in  my  own  time,  if  my  throat  permits  me 
to  do  so.  about  the  90  percent  of  parity 
situation,  the  reason  why  I  so  strongly 
oppose  a  return  to  the  concept  of  90 
percent  price  supports  is  that  I  think  it 
would  cause  us  to  try  to  move  to  op- 
posite directions  at  the  same  time.  The 
cart  would  be  to  one  place,  and  one  pow- 
erful horse  would  be  try  tog  to  run  to  the 
north,  and  another  powerful  horse  would 
be  trying  to  run  to  the  south  at  the 
same  time — if  we  wc;re  to  have  price  sup- 
ports reinsUtuted  at  a  fixed  90  percent 
level,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  soil- 
bank  plan  were  in  effect. 

I  realize  that  this  matter  may  be  con- 
troversial. However,  stoce  I  m\ist  leave 
the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I  wished  to 
refer  briefiy  to  that  potot. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been 
most  interested  to  what  my  able  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  has  said. 
His  remarks  have  been  most  ably  pre- 
sented. At  the  same  time,  however.  I 
wish  to  stete  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
concept  of  running  to  both  directions  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  Florida  leaves  the  Chamb- 
ber,  I  wish  to  say  that  he  is  answering 
his  own  argument  to  regard  to  90  per- 
cent price  supports.  He  feels  very 
strongly  that  the  psychological  effect 
will  be  such  that  the  national  markets 
will  reflect  full  pcurity,  which  is  what  all 
of  us  are  endeavoring  to  achieve.  If 
that  happens,  Mr.  President,  the  entire 
matter  of  supports  will  be  forgotten,  and 
supports  will  no  longer  be  needed — any 
more  than  a  man  would  conttoue  to  need 
crutohes  if  his  feet  and  legs  were  to 
sound  condition.  So  If  prices  of  100  per- 
cent of  parity  are  reached,  price  supports 
can  be  thrown  out  immediately. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  say  that, 
Judgtog  from  our  experience  over  a  long 
period,  nothtog  that  I  can  see  todicAtes 
to  the  slightest  measure  that  a  return 
to  90  percent  price  supports  will  mean 
that  we  shall  no  longer  have  surpluses 
and  that  the  market  will  build  up  to  100 
percent  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  have  had  90  percent  price 
supports,  we  have  mtoed  our  soil  and 


have  built  up  the  enormous  supplies  to 
the  storehouses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  presentetion  of  the  bill,  I  hope 
to  show  that  the  so-called  Steagall 
amendment  and  related  emergency  leg- 
islation, with  which  I  am  sure  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  is  familiar, 
were  placed  on  the  stetute  books,  not  to 
offer  tocreased  full  tocentive  to  order  to 
increase  production,  but  to  do  the  very 
things  we  are  now  attempting  to  do. 
namely,  to  bolster  farm  tocome.  and  to 
protect  farmers  against  having  to  sell  to 
bottomless  markets  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Those  amendments  were  placed  on  the 
stetute  books  during  World  War  n.  I 
have  some  data  regarding  that  matter, 
and  to  due  course  I  shall  present  them. 

As  I  said  to  my  opening  remarks,  the 
(mly  provision  of  the  pending  bill  that 
gives  the  farmer  hope  for  an  immediate 
increase  to  his  tocome  is  the  provision 
tocreasing  price-support  levels;  that  is 
alL  Otherwise,  nothtog  substantial  will 
come  through  until  possibly  next  year. 
Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  some  slight 
effect  on  farm  tocome  may  be  registered 
this  year  if  the  soil  bank  can  be  put  toto 
effect  soon.  In  other  words,  by  decreas- 
ing the  acreage  to  be  planted  to  wheat 
and  to  other  grato  crops,  the  result  may 
be  a  slight  increase  in  the  prices  of  those 
commodities.  But  aside  from  that,  no 
immediate  relief  is  to  be  expected  imder 
the  soil  bank. 

I  believe  that  another  part  of  the  bill, 
which  I  shall  discuss  later,  will  assist  the 
farmers  to  getting  a  little  better  price, 
particularly  for  perishables  and  for  live- 
stock. As  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikxn].  knows  we 
provide  to  the  bill  for  an  increase  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  can  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pxurchase 
perishable  commodities.  Those  piu*- 
chases  can  be  made  to  the  same  manner 
as  section  32  funds  are  now  used.  For 
that  piu-pose,  to  the  bill  we  have  pro- 
vided an  authorization  of  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars.  If  that  amount  of 
money,  together  with  the  $462  million 
which  we  now  have  on  hand  to  section  32 
funds,  is  admtoistered  with  the  hands 
of  an  angel,  and  to  the  manner  which  we 
totend,  we  can  get  somewhere.  But  we 
must  have  someone  administering  the 
law  who  is  to  sympathy  with  it 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  majority  and  mtoority 
leaders  desire  to  have  a  quorum  calL  I 
wonder  how  long  the  rematoder  of  the 
address  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  require. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  quite 
completed  half  of  my  prepared  stete- 
ment,  and  there  are  other  matten  which 
I  should  like  to  place  toto  the  Rscoao, 
to  connection  with  my  presentetion. 

If  Senators  will  bear  with  me,  if  I  can 
proceed  for  perhaps  10  more  mtoutes,  I 
shall  reach  a  potot  where  I  can  suspend. 
If  that  is  agreeable;  we  can  then  resume 
on  tomorrow — provided,  however,  that  I 
can  obtato  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  floor  when  the  Senate  convenes  on  to- 
morrow. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  anticipation  of 
the  Senate  recessing  before  I  conclude 
my  presentetion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  when,  the  Senate  meete  tomor- 
row, I  may  be  permitted  to  have  the 
floor,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoTTNo  to  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  although  I  shall 
not  object.  I  simply  wish  to  teke  this 
opportimity  to  tovite  the  other  Membere 
of  the  Senate  to  be  present  tomorrow  to 
listen  to  the  presentetion  of  this  Inter- 
esting report  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  ELLEHoca].  I  note  that 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Nebraslui  [Mr.  Cxjinsl, 
every  Member  now  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  So 
I  extend  this  tovitetion.  to  behalf  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  because  he 
Is  too  modest  to  do  so  hims^. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  express  the  hope  that 
on  tomorrow  more  Senators  will  be  pres- 
ent. However,  I  am  not  surprised  or 
disappototed  at  the  attendance  at  this 
time,  because  today  is  a  legal  holiday. 
We  simply  wished  to  start  the  ball  rolling 
and  begto  the  presentetion  of  the  bill 
today. 

However,  I  have  not  yet  reached  the 
meat  of  the  bill.  On  tomorrow  we  shall 
have  an  opportimity  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  simply  wish  to  have 
all  Senators  know  that  they  are  wel- 
come, and  that  we  hope  they  will  bte 
present  to  hear  the  discussion  of  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Of  coiuve. 

Italfio  hope  that  on  tomorrow  we  shall 
have  at  least  as  many  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiu*e  and  Forestry 
present  as  we  have  had  today,  because  I 
am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  not  be  able  to  answer  all  the  ques-» 
tions  which  will  be  asked.  He  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  all  members  of  the 
committee  present.  Whenever  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  gets  bogged  down, 
he  hopes  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  speak  up. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  tomorrow  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  floor  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  momtog  bustoess?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  conttoue  With  my 
prepared  stetement,  I  was  discussing 
wheat,  and  I  shall  conttoue  on  that  sub- 
ject 

Tot  1956  the  Secretary  has  retetoed 
the  same  55  million  acre  national  allot- 
ment for  wheat  as  prevailed  to  1955,  but 
he  has  permitted  the  price  support  of 
wheat  to  flex  downward  to  76  percent  of 
p&rity.  or  $1.81  a  bushel — 43  cente  a 
bushel  less  than  it  was  to  1954.  and  27 
cente  a  bushel  less  than  it  was  to  1955. 
Does  anyone  here  to  the  Senate,  or  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  that 
matter,  expect  that  the  total  plantings 
to  wheat  to  1956  will  be  less  than  the 
national  acreage  allotment  of  65  million 
acres?  I  doubt  that  there  will  be  any  to 
predict  that  this  will  occur.  The  record 
already  shows  that  the  1956  plantings  of 
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winter  wheftt— whl^  oomprlies  75  per- 
cent ot  the  total  wbeat  crop— will  amount 
to  45  J03.000  acres  compared  to  44^93.009 
In  1955— an  Increase  In  1956  of  almost 
1  milllan  acres  over  1955.  And  yet.  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Benson's  reasoninc.  and 
on  which  he  bases  his  opposition  to  90 
percent  parity  price  supports,  lower  price 
supports  will  bring  about  a  shrinkage  in 
production.  Obviously.  Mr.  President, 
tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  either 
voafuUy  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on 
today  in  American  agriculture,  or  he  is 
talking  through  his  hat. 

President.  I  know  of  no  better 
to  rebut  the  Secretary's  argu- 
ment that  lower  price  supports  will  bring 
mbout  reduced  production,  than  what 
ham  happened  in  the  dairy  industry  over 
the  past  several  irears.  Now  here  is  a 
nonbasle  commodity — a  highly  perish- 
able commodity — over  which  there  are 
no  production  controls  whatsoever.  The 
laws  of  sia>ply  and  demand,  upon  which 
our  Secretary  seems  to  rely  so  heavily, 
should  surely  operate  in  this  industry, 
•o  that  with  a  lower  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer, total  production  should  drop  in 
direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  the 
price  reduction. 

In  1953,  Mr.  President,  we  had  90  per- 
cent price  supports  for  milk  products — 
a  continuation  of  the  90  percent  support 
level  that  had  prevailed  under  the  prior 
•dndnlstration.  Total  milk  production 
on  all  farms  for  the  year  1953  amounted 
to  121,140,000,000  pounds. 

Then  came  1954.  Mr.  Benson  dropped 
the  support  level  for  milk  to  75  percent 
Of  parity,  and  what  happened?  Total 
production  on  all  farms,  instead  of 
dropping  off  sharply  due  to  the  impact 
of  lower  prices,  climbed  up  Instead  to 
a  new  record  high  of  123,502,000,000 
pounds. 

In  1955  there  was  a  further  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  the  accuracy  of  oxir  Sec- 
retary's premise  that  lower  prices  mean 
lowered  production.  Mr.  Benson  estab- 
lished 1955  price  supports  on  butterfat 
at  76  percent  of  parity,  and  on  manu- 
facturing milk  he  fixed  price  supports 
at  80  percent  of  parity.  Was  there  any 
dropphig  off  of  total  milk  production 
last  year?  Not  only  was  there  no  re- 
duction In  total  milk  production,  but 
once  mOTe  the  opposite  trend  set  in, 
with  flflk  production  for  the  United 
fitAt«  Mpped  up  to  another  new  record 
of  IMJOO.000,000  pounds.  So.  Mr. 
PrcildaBt,  under  2  years  of  experimen- 
tation by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  flexible  price  supports,  during 
which  he  dropped  price  supports  on  mnt; 
products  from  90  percent  of  parity  to 
a  range  of  76  to  80  percent  of  parity, 
we  find  that  dairy  farmers  produced  3V^ 
billion  additional  pounds  of  milk  over 
the  1953  figure.  And  this,  mind  you.  is 
with  respect  to  a  nonbasle.  noncontrolled 
perishable  commodity. 

The  estimates  for  1956  milk  produc- 
tion are  at  an  all-time  high. 

Mr.  AIKKN.    Mr.  Preftiden^  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KLLBWDgR.    I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKKN.    I  agree  with  the  Senator 
tbat  the  figures  show  that  when  ths 


samxnrt  price  of  milk  was  dropped  from 
90  to  75  percent  of  parity,  the  following 
year  production  went  up  3'/^  billion 
pounds.  However,  I  point  out  that  while 
production  was  going  up  3*2  billion 
pounds,  consumption  went  up  10  bil- 
lion pounds.  I,  for  one.  do  not  claim  any 
great  reduction  in  production  when  the 
parity  level  is  changed.  The  difference 
comes  in  consumption. 
Mr.  THYE  rose. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  his  feet.  I  know  that  we 
cannot  mention  the  word  "milk"  with- 
out bringing  him  to  his  feet.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  point  out  that  although 
there  was  a  reduction  in  the  income  of 
the  dairy  farmer  for  the  first  year 
which  was  1954.  last  year  in  1955  there 
was  an  Increase  of  about  $200  million 
In  the  income  of  the  dairy  farmer  over 
the  previous  year.  Unfortunately  the 
State  of  Minnesota  did  not  share  in  that 
increase,  and  I  presume  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
now  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  may  recall  that  another  rea- 
son was  offered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cxilture  in  support  of  lower  support 
levels,  namely,  that  lower  price  supports 
would  mean  lower  milk  prices,  and  that 
lower  prices  would  have  the  tendency  of 
causing  consumers  of  fluid  milk  to  use 
more  of  it.  It  is  true  that  they  used 
more  milk,  but  the  average  cost  to  the 
consumer  went  up.    The  Senator  knows 

that        

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  consumption  of 
milk  has  increased. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  The  con- 
simiptlon  went  up.  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  cost  the  consumer  more. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THYE.  In  order  that  the  Rscoso 
may  be  informative,  if  the  Senator  from 
Vermpnt.  who  gave  the  figures  with  re- 
spect to  the  increased  consumption, 
could  place  in  the  Rxcord  the  informa- 
tion as  to  how  much  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  dairy  products  went  Into  feed 
mixes,  and  what  percentage  went  Into 
human  per  capita  consiunptlon.  oiu: 
Rxcoro  would  be  crystal  clear.  How- 
ever, the  10  billion  pound  disappearance. 
In  Itself.  Is  not  crystal  clear,  because 
there  was  a  disappearance  of  powdered 
milk  Into  feed  mixes,  which  accounted 
for  a  great  deal  of  that  milk.  There  is 
not  the  increase  in  consumption  by  hu- 
mans which  the  figures  might  lead  one 

to  believe^ 

Mr.   AIKEN.    Mr.   President.   If   the 

Senator  will  yield  at  that  point 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  sun  familiar  with 
^^at  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal 
of  the  powdered  milk  that  was  left  over 
from  prior  years  was  disposed  of  for  lit- 
tleor  nothing.  Butter  was  sold  by  the 
CXX;  in  some  instances,  I  am  told,  at 
3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr  AIKEN.  No;  that  was  disposed  of 
In  (he  year  1954.    TIm  Increase  of  10  bU- 


lion  pounds  from  1953  took  place  in  1955, 
and  it  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  in  about  18  months  the  dairy  organ- 
isations of  the  country  got  busy  and  sold 
the  milk  in  greater  quantities.  The 
other  increase  was  aocoimted  for  large- 
ly by  the  increase  in  population. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  was  to  make  that 
statement  in  the  Rbcord,  because  in  1954 
much  of  the  product  went  Into  feed 
mixes.  Another  reason  was  that  in  1955 
we  had  one  of  the  hottest  sunmters  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  In  that  time 
there  was  the  greatest  fluid -milk  and 
ice-cream  consumption  that  ever  oc- 
curred. It  was  not  due  to  the  price 
factor,  because  that  was  not  reflected  to 
the  consumer.  The  price  of  fluid  milk 
remained  the  same,  or  about  the  same. 
The  fact  was  that  the  producers  assessed 
themselves  so  much  a  pound  for  their 
production  and  went  into  a  campaign  to 
sell  the  milk.  They  engaged  in  an  ad- 
vertising campaign,  not  only  in  the 
magazines  and  the  newspapers  but  also 
over  the  radio  and  on  television.  That 
is  what  brought  about  an  increase  in 
consumption.  It  was  not  due  to  any 
drop  In  the  price  of  milk. 

The  Rscoso  must  be  absolutely  clear 
In  that  regard,  because  the  farmer  in 
the  Midwest,  who  is  in  a  siuplus-produc- 
ing  area,  did  not  get  any  benefit  from 
the  increased  consiunptlon  of  milk.  His 
price  has  been  dropping  consistently,  and 
he  has  been  getting  about  8  cents  less 
than  In  1955. 

Mr.  tzXENDER.  As  the  Senator  has 
stated,  during  the  hearings  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  method  of  advertising  milk 
was  changed.  The  milk  producers  had 
hired  Bob  Hope  to  advertise  the  sale  of 
milk.  Bob  Hope  might  be  a  good  sales- 
man of  women's  lingerie,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  a  good  salesman  of 
milk.  The  milk  producers  soon  realised 
this,  and  they  hired  HopaloAg  Cassidy 
and  other  cowboys.  axKl  they  were  able 
to  get  the  children  of  America  to  drink 
more  milk.  They  changed  their  method 
of  advertising,  and  they  got  results.  I 
hope  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  and  I 
hope  that  more  and  more  of  the  mii^ 
which  is  being  produced  In  unprece- 
dented quantities  will  be  disposed  of  in 
the  raw  state. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ADCEN.  The  producers  had  lost 
14  percent  of  their  per  capita  milk  sales 
in  the  few  years  when  they  were  de- 
pending on  the  Government  to  buy  their 
milk.  When  the  Government  ceased  to 
buy  the  milk  at  a  high  price,  the  pro- 
ducers started  to  sell  more  milk.  They 
have  so  far  recovered  nowhere  near  what 
they  lost  diu-ing  the  high-support  years, 
but  a  good  share  of  It  has  been  recov- 
ered. What  they  have  done  by  way  of 
advertising  has  been  good  business 
practice,  and  they  are  continuing  that 
practice.  As  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  stated,  the  reason  more  people 
are  using  more  milk  Is  that  the  dairy 
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people  have  been  putting  it  up  in  more 
attractive  packages  and  making  It  In 
more  attractive  flavors.  It  is  possible 
to  buy  almost  any  flavor  of  cheese,  and 
it  is  possible  to  have  any  kind  made  to 
order. 

Through  their  advertising  campaign 
they  have  recovered  a  great  deal  of  what 
they  lost,  although  they  have  not  quite 
caught  up  yet.  They  have  recovered 
sufllciently  so  that  the  total  received 
from  dairy  products  in  1955  was  about 
$200  million  more  than  in  1954. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to 
state  to  my  good  friend  from  Vermont 
that  I  cited  these  figures  merely  to  show 
that  lower  farm  prices  for  milk  did  not 
bring  about  a  lowering  of  production, 
as  has  been  contended  by  Mr.  Benson. 
That  has  been  the  basis  of  his  argu- 
ment. He  also  stated,  as  I  remember, 
that  a  lower  price  support  would  mean 
cheaper  merchandise,  and  that  it  would 
be  bought  in  greater  quantities  by  the 
consuming  public  because  of  the  cheaper 
price. 

So  far  as  the  price  of  milk  Is  con- 
cerned, I  believe  we  have  evidence  in 
the  RzcoKo  to  show  that  where  milk- 
marketing  agreements  were  in  effect  the 
price  to  the  consumer  did  not  diminish. 
On  the  contrary,  in  most  cases,  the  prices 
went  up. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  unfortunately 
true. 

Mr.  ELUENDER.  That  Is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  contentions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Let  us  not 
forget  this  fact.  too.  As  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Thye]  has  pointed 
out,  the  milk  people  have  in  a  measure 
benefited  by  the  Government's  disposing 
of  a  great  deal  of  accumulated  butter 
and  cheese  and  powdered  milk,  which 
had  been  in  storage. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct;  butter 
and  powdered  milk. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  loss  which  has 
been  sustained  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  since  1954  In  disposing  of 
surplus  dairy  products  amounts  to  about 
$700  million.    The  record  shows  that 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  will  be  fortunate  if 
it  does  not  amount  to  a  billion  dollars 
before  we  get  through  with  It, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing about  it.  I  am  merely  pointing  to 
these  figures  to  show  how  this  factor 
has  Infiuenced  the  change  in  the  milk 
consumption. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  fewer  dairy  products  in  storage,  both 
In  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stor- 
age and  In  private  storage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  because  the 
products  have  been  frequently  given 
away. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  less  In  storage 
than  in  many  jrears.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  sold  most  of  Its 
butter.  I  believe  30  million  pounds  are 
left.  Most  of  what  is  left  is  in  powdered 
milk,  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity ' 
of  cheese  left  also. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    As  the  Senator  from 
MinnesoU  [Mr.  TBtx]  has  pointed  out. 
millions  of  pounds  of  powdered  m\Vt  went 
into  feed  for  hogs. 
CO 1S7 


Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
when  the  price  to  the  farmer  goes  down, 
the  consuming  public  does  not  get  the 
benefit  of  It,  and  somebody  else  always 
steps  in  to  take  the  difference  in  the 
price.  However,  when  the  price  to  the 
farmer  goes  up  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer also  goes  up. 

Mr.  ELI£NDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  cite 
Just  one  more  example  of  the  confused 
thinking  of  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  the  subject  of  what  makes  the  Amer- 
ican farm  economy  tick.  In  1954.  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  com,  in 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area, 
amounted  to  46.996,000  acres.  The  sup- 
port level  was  established  at  90  percent 
of  parity.  As  Senators  know,  the  corn 
price-support  program  works  somewhat 
differently  from  the  si^port  program 
for  the  other  basics,  in  that  marketing 
quotas  are  not  invoked  in  the  Com  Belt. 
Thus,  a  farmer  may  elect  to  either  com- 
ply with  his  individual  acreage  allotment 
and  thereby  become  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  price-support  loan  and  pur- 
chase features  of  the  program,  or  he  can 
disregard  his  acreage  allotment,  plant  all 
the  com  he  wishes,  and  dispose  of  it  on 
the  market  at  whatever  price  he  can 
get.  and  without  any  penalty  whatever. 
Under  this  type  of  program,  in  1954, 
com  farmers  in  ■  the  commercial  area 
planted  57,173,000  acres  of  com.  The 
average  price  received  by  the  farmer  on 
the  market  for  com  In  1954  was  $1.43. 
compared  with  a  support  price  of  $1.62. 

Now,  in  1955,  the  Secretary  estab- 
lished the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
com  at  49.843,000  acres,  with  a  support 
price  of  87  percent  of  parity,  or  $1.58  per 
bushel  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  even 
less  Qovertunent  assistance  in  maintain- 
ing a  price  at  or  around  parity,  did  the 
com  farmers  of  the  commercial  belt  re- 
duce their  acreage,  as  should  occur  if  the 
philosophy  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  sound?  No.  they  did  not.  In 
1955,  they  planted  57,209,000  acres  to 
com — just  slightly  over  the  amount  they 
planted  in  1954.  Bear  in  mind  that  in 
1955,  the  com  farmers  of  the  United 
States  received  an  average  of  $1.31  per 
bushel,  compared  with  the  announced 
support  price  of  $1.58. 

Again,  in  1956,  what  will  the  com 
f  armCTs  of  the  commercial  area  do.  when 
the  Secretary  has  lowered  the  national 
acreage  allotment  to  43,281,000  acres, 
and  flexed  the  support  price  downward 
a  full  6  points,  to  81  percent  of  parity,  or 
$1.40  per  bushel?  If  the  Secretary's 
reasoning  Is  correct,  com  acreage  In  the 
cmnmercial  belt  should  drop.  In  direct 
relation  to  the  anticipated  price  the 
commodity  wHl  bring  on  tht  market. 
Yet  we  find  Department  of  Agriculture 
ofllciids,  in  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  just  a  short  while 
ago,  predicting  that  unless  something  is 
done,  over  and  beyond  the  incentives 
contained  in  the  pending  bill,  to  en- 
courage com  fannera  to  participate  In 
the  soil-bank  program,  we  can  expect 
another  huge  planting  in  the  commercial 
Com  Belt — at  least  56  million  acres. 

I  repeats  Mr.  President—either  our 
Secretary    of    Agrieuitvure    is    woefully 


ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  today  in 
American  agriculture,  or  he  continues  to 
whistle  in  the  dark  in  the  hope  that 
lightning  will  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  several  state- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  some  of  the  reports  which 
emanated  from  the  Department  since 
he  took  oSce.  For  instance,  in  his  re- 
port in  1953  Mr.  Benson  said: 

As  for  price  and  income,  the  outlook  Indi- 
cates that  most  of  the  price  adjustments 
have  been  made  and  the  situation  has  now 
become  fairly  stabilized.  Farm  prices  in 
1054  may  decline  slightly,  but  costs  are  also 
expected  to  dip  downward.  Of  course,  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  level  of 
farm  income.  It  is  not  enough  that  prices 
be  stable  if  they  do  not  give  farmers  their 
rightful  share  of  the  national  income.  Oar 
goal  Is  a  farm  program  that  wUl  enable 
farmers  to  obtain  their  rightful  share. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  retreat 
of  farm  prices  and  farm  inc(mie  had  been 
stopped.  Remember,  that  was  a  state- 
m^it  made  in  1953.  But  prices  and  in- 
come have  gone  down  f  urttier  and  ftir- 
ther. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  tbt  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolhn. 
At  what  time  in  1953  was  t^at  statement 
made? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  In  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1953. 
I  cannot  find  the  exact  time,  but,  evi- 
dently, it  was  made  In  the  early  pari;  of 
1954,  because  It  is  the  Secretary's  an- 
nual report  for  1953. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
At  that  time  the  national  net  income  of 
farmers  was  $13.2  billion,  according  to 
the  Secretary's  own  report.  For  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1955  it  was  $10  bil- 
Uon.  It  did  not  remain  stabilized:  It 
dropped  quite  a  bit.  So  that  report  is 
incorrect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  Incorrect.  But 
it  is  my  hope  that  things  will  really  get 
better  In  the  months  ahead.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, has  been  not  very  sympathetic  to 
the  price-support  program.  It  is  my 
hope  that  If  the  bill  ts  passed,  as  we  are 
presenting  it,  he  will  be  either  more  sym- 
pathetic to  it  or  that  the  President  win 
get  someone  In  his  place  who  will  be 
sympathetic  In  administering  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  have  other  such  statements  by  Mr. 
Benson  which  I  should  like  to  have  in- 
corporated In  the  Recoeb  at  this  point, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  so  incorporated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YouKC  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matters  referred  to  are  as  f<dlows: 
STSTnaam  or  Sbbkubt  Bskson 

Jannary  1BS4,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agrleulture  and  Forestry: 

"In  the  year  ahead,  the  realised  net  Ineome 
of  farm  operators  ic  llkBty  to  hold  near  the 
1053  level  of  SU.6  bllUen." 
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OanaMBt:  If*t  farm  ineooM  In  1906 
tlO.9  bUllon. 

AprU  ai.  1M4.  htttcf  tlM  SMiAt*  Ooounlt- 
t««  on  Agrleultur*  and  FovMtiy: 

"X  My  eatagorleaUy  ttiat  th*  fann«n'  ahar* 
of  tlM  conaunMr'a  dollar  baa  not  dacllnad  un- 
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dOT  thla  administration  nor  hav«  retail  food 
prloaa  morad  upward.** 

Comment:  Farmer*'  ahare  of  eonsumara* 
dollar  In  April  of  1054  waa  44  cenU.  By  Da- 
oambar  of  1966.  It  bad  dropped  to  38  cents. 

Otber  atatements: 


Rale 


raiK  ii.i«i 

Apr.    7.  no 

Oel.  SLNSa 
JOM  MMtM 

Jm.     7,  IIM 


said: 


'**  *  *  aaalyaia  iMds  as  to  eipaet  no  malor  chanfM  (io  btnn  price)  durinc  Um 
nut  saveral  mootbs." 

*Om  ualysts  *  *  *  antieipato  tbat  prioet  o(  fvm  products  during  Mm  spring  and 
somiBM'  wiU  be  stsady." 

"It's  my  belirr  tttat  the  malor  prteo  dedtam  ars  b«htnd  oa." 

"It  Qast  month's  4  percent  rarm  prica  dacline)  doaa  aot  tndicata  a  groaral  weak- 
ening in  tbe  term  price  structure." 

"I  am  eooTinead  that  for  agriculture  the  road  ahead  will  be  smoother  than  tlte  one 
we  tiava  been  traveling." 

"I  am  eoofldent  that  we  hare  seen  the  worst  of  the  tranaition  wbidt  agriculture 
I  through  following  every  ataior  war." 
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Comment:  Tbe  parity  ratio  on  January 
16.  1966.  was  80. 

Ifr.  KLLENDER  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Anooil 
•aked  %  moment  ago  whether  I  wished 
to  complete  my  statement  tonight.  It 
Is  now  quarter  of  six.  and  I  know  I  can- 
not complete  it  tonight.  I  am  a  little 
over  halfway  through.  It  is  my  hope 
that  tomorrow  there  will  be  more  Sen- 
ators present.  I  express  the  hope  that 
as  many  members  of  the  committee  as 
we  have  had  present  this  afternoon  will 
be  on  the  floor  tomorrow,  so  we  can 
engage  in  a  debate  to  make  crystal  clear. 
If  possible,  what  the  bill  proposes  to  do. 
in  the  hope  that  we  can  vote  on  the 
measure  not  later  than  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  of  next  week.  I  am  sure  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cuoc- 
SMTS]  will  assist  us  in  trying  to  attain 
tbat  aim. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana that  his  suggestion  that  we  may 
get  a  vote  on  the  bill  in  the  early  part 
of  next  week  is  encouraging.  I  certainly 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  measure 
of  such  importance  that  it  should  be 
discussed  fully  and  completely,  in  every 
detail,  on  the  floor.  I  should  think  that 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  next  week 
would  probably  afford  the  time  needed 
on  this  place  of  proposed  legislation. 
I  ask  my  dlsUngulshed  friend  from 
Louisiana  if  he  believes  tlu.t  much  time 
will  be  required  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Prom  the  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  with  Senators  who  are 
desirous  of  offering  amendments.  I  would 
say  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  vote 
on  the  bill  before  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
of  next  week.  I  express  the  hope  that 
some  working  arrangement  can  be  made 
between  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  toward  trying  to  get  a 
llmlUUon  of  debate  after  this  wedc  so 
that  we  can  fix  a  day  certain  on  which 
to  vote,  and  have  the  Senators  who  de- 
sire to  express  themselves  in  the  mean- 
time take  the  floor.  By  fixing  a  date 
certain.  I  am  sure  we  can  make  a  good 
deal  of  progress  toward  completing  the 
consideration  of  tbe  bill  and  having  it 
in  conference  by  the  middle  of  next 
week. 

Mr.  CKMBNTS.  Is  It  the  chairman's 
view  that  no  request  is  likely  to  be  made 
for  a  limitation  of  time>  imtil  Monday 
Af  next  week? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  we  can  fix  a 
date  before  that  time. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Even  if  it  is  flxed 
before  that  time,  am  I  to  understand  the 
Senator's  view  to  be  that  he  would  not 
want  the  vote  to  be  taken  before  Tues- 
day? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  bill  voted  on  by  Prlday,  but  I  am  a 
realist  and  I  doubt,  with  the  many 
amendments  that  are  being  proposed, 
that  I  can  be  so  optimistic  as  to  suggest 
we  can  get  through  the  bill  tomorrow  or 
next  day. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  There  will  be  no 
session  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
already  indicated  that.  It  strikes  me 
that  if  we  debate  the  bill  through  Friday 
afternoon,  and  if  Senators  remain  and 
ask  such  questions  as  they  may  desire  to 
propound,  we  can  get  through  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  this  week.  It  is  not 
very  complicated,  so  far  as  the  matters 
at  issue,  including  the  90  percent  price 
support,  are  concerned.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  many  Senators  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  change  their  minds  on  any  of 
the  basic  issues  embodied  in  the  bill.  I 
think  many  of  them  have  already 
changed  their  minds,  and  I  hope  they 
will  remain  that  way. 

I  want  to  be  realistic.  I  realize  that 
many  Senators  may  have  to  leave 
Washington  over  the  weekend.  There- 
fore, they  wish  to  be  assured  that  no 
serious  business  will  be  transacted  on 
Friday.  I  hope  Senators  can  be  given 
assurance  that  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  bill  on.  let  us  say.  next  Tuesday,  or 
on  Wednesday  at  the  latest.  It  should 
be  possible  to  complete  action  on  the 
bill  by  that  time  and  then  to  proceed 
with  other  matters. 

I  urge  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky 
not  to  let  anything  interfere  with  the 
debate  on  the  farm  bill.  Let  us  con- 
tinue with  its  consideration  until  we 
have  finished  with  it.  Let  us  try  to  get 
Senators  to  talk  about  the  farm  bill,  and 
to  forget  about  everything  else  for  the 
time  being.  Since  last  October  I  have 
devoted  the  major  portion  of  my  atten- 
tion to  this  legislation.  Since  I  returned 
to  Washlntgon  on  January  1. 1  have  left 
nothing  undone  in  an  all-out  effort  to 
have  It  on  the  President's  desk  some- 
time in  the  early  part  of  March— not 
later  than  the  15th.    If  we  set  that  date 


as  the  goal.  I  am  certain  we  can  achieva 

It 

Mr.  CLEBCENTS.  The  SenatOT  Is  un- 
usually modest  wboi  he  speaks  about 
this  measure  havlnt  occupied  his  time 
since  last  October.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  a  vote  was  taken  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  last  May  which  charted  the 
way  for  the  bin  to  be  taken  up  at  this 
time  rather  than  to  be  considered  at  the 
close  of  the  last  ssasion.  It  has  been  my 
understanding,  and  certainly  my  obser- 
vaUon.  that  the  Senator  from  I  Louisiana 
has  been  very  active  in  w(M-klng  on  the 
proposed  legislation  from  that  time  until 
now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  .J  made  a  slight 
error  of  about  5  montnk. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  Ifelt  certain  tht 
Rxooao  ought  to  be  cleared  to  that  ex- 
tent 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Lotilsiana  has  said.  There  is  no  way 
whereby  assurance  can  be  given  as  to 
when  a  measure  will  be  voted  on,  unless 
a  time  certain  has  been  set  to  do  so.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  having  the 
Senator's  views  as  to  whether  he  thought 
it  was  possible  to  have  an  agreement  to 
limit  debate  considered  prior  to  Mon- 
day. From  wliat  the  Senator  has  said, 
with  only  2  days  remaining  of  this  we^ 
with  the  great  interest  there  is  in  the 
Senate  and  throughout  the  country  in 
the  bill,  and  important  as  the  bill  is  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  I  am  taking  it 
for  granted  that  probably  the  limitation 
of  debate  will  not  be  asked  for  until 
Monday. 

I  should  like  to  i^  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  if  that  is  not  probably  in  line 
with  his  thinking. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  generally  in  line 
with  my  thinking.  We  know  that  sev- 
eral amendments,  probably  important 
amendments,  are  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion now.  I  hope  Senators  who  intend 
to  submit  amendments  win  have  them 
printed  this  week  at  the  latest,  so  that 
the  committee  will  have  a  chance  to 
study  them. 

We  realize,  also,  that  there  are  al- 
ways some  Senators  who  are  out  of  town, 
and  who  should  have  notice  of  when  an 
important  vote  it  to  take  place.  It  is 
my  thought  that  probably  by  Monday  it 
would  be  possible  to  secure  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  thus  giving  the  ab- 
sent Senators  time  In  which  to  return  to 
Washington,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to 
shorten  the  debate  after  the  voting 
starts  on  the  various  amendments. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  I,  too.  urge  Senators  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  bill  to  sub- 
mit the  amendments  they  intend  to  pro- 
pose and  to  have  them  printed  at  the 
earUest  possible  date.  I  am  certain  that 
any  Senator  who  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  will  also  come  to 
the  Senate  prepared  with  what  seems  to 
him  to  be  a  good,  sound  argument  for  it 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Senate  should  spend  much  time  in  de- 
bating 90-percent  rigid  supports  or  dual 
parity,  or  possibly  1  or  2  other  amend- 
ments. But  there  are  some  amendments 
in  which  all  Senators  are  interested,  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  which  should  be 
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explained  and  debated  f  uUy  on  the  floor. 
I  hope  those  amendments  will  make  their 
appearance  promptly,  and  that  their 
sponsors  will  make  their  arguments  for 
the  amendments  as  soon  as  they  have 
them  prepared. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  The  Senator  moi- 
tioned  a  very  important  segment  of  the 
bill  when  he  spoke  of  the  90-percent 
supports.  I  trust  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  referring  to  that  part  of 
the  bill  a  while  ago  when  he  said  he 
thought  there  had  been  some  change  in 
sentiment  among  the  Members. 

Mr.  AIKE3f .    I  hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  not  wish- 
ful thinking,  either. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  heartens  me,  for  I  now  be- 
lieve that  a  sulBcient  number  of  Senators 
realize  the  great  hurt  that  came  to  ag- 
riculture through  the  passage  of  the  leg- 
islation which  is  now  on  the  statute 
books. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  assure  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  that  my  remarks  were 
not  intended  to  hearten  him  in  that  re- 
spect 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  can  assure  my 
friend  from  Vermont  that  I  wanted  to 
be  heartened,  and  this  is  the  only  way 
I  know  of  in  which  I  can  get  any  encour- 
agement for  the  farmer  in  the  days  that 
lie  ahead. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  the  floor. 


RECESS 

Mr.  CLEMENTa  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. February  23.  1956.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

aa  ^i>  II 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd.w,  February  22, 1956 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  who  wert  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  day  in 
the  calendar  of  our  national  history, 
commemorating  the  birth  of  one  whom 
we  affectionately  call  the  Father  of 
Our  Country. 

We  are  seeking  to  pay  honor  and 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  xu>ble 
patriot  who  stood  like  a  giant  among 
his  contemporaries  and  made  an  indel- 
ible impression  upon  his  own  and  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Grant  that  the  memory  of  his  Illus- 
trious qualities  of  character,  his  lofty 
idealism,  his  sturdy  commonsense,  his 
skill  in  statesmanship  and  diplomacy, 
his  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  right- 
eousness and  justice,  and  his  faith  In 
divine  providence  may  never  become 
eclipsed  or  pass  into  oblivion. 

BAay  this  not  only  be  a  day  of  eom- 
memoration  but  of  coDsecratioa  wbMi 
we  are  resolving  to  give  wholehearted 
devotion   to  those   Ideals  which   were 


resident  and  repumt  In  the  soul  of 
George  Washington. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    AmoL 

The  Journal  of  ttie  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrrtl,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  tliat 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  R.  8101.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  give  25  World  War  n 
paintings  to  the  Gk>Temment  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  8320)  entitled  "an  act  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  special  school  milk  program  and 
the  brucellosis  eradication  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1956."  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hol- 
LAMo.  Mr.  AncEN.  and  Mr.  Toxtmc  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
tiUe,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8. 1135.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  esUbllsh  CivU  Air  Patrol  as  a 
civilian  auxiliary  of  the  United  Air  Force  and 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  extend  aid  to  Civil  Air  Patrol  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  objectives,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  February  7,  1956.  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  to  read 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  read  the 
Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

FuxNOs  AND  FiLLOw  CITIZENS:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  b^ng  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  d«dg- 
nating  the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust  it  aiq;>ears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  mwe  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  shoirid  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
numbo*  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  Justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lutkm  has  not  been  taken,  witbout  a 
strist  regard  to  aU  the  oooslderationB 
amiertalning  to  the  rdatton  wfaldi  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country ;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
Imply.  I  am  Influenced  bj  no  diminution 


of  seal  for  your  future  interest:  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  suppcNied  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of.  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me.  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inriiwf^tton  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
'address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
refiecticm  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  luianimous  advice 
of  {persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  prc^jriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
Judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience.  In  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
diffidence  of  mjrself ;  and,  every  day,  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes 
me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of 
retir«nent  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
Win  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any 
circmnstances  have  given  peculiar  value 
to  my  services  they  were  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe  that, 
while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does 
not  f  orlHd  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me:  still  more  for 
tiie  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeaL  II 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  tiiese  services,  let  It  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive examine  In  our  annals*  that 
undo:  drcumstanoes  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, acltated  in  every  direction,  were 
UaMe  to  mislead  amidst  appearanees 
sometimes  dubious,  vlcissitades  of  for- 
tune often  diaeouiaging— in  situations 
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ta  which  not  unfrequently.  want  of  siie- 
cem  haa  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
criticism. — the  constancy  of  your  support 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  Idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  Incitement  to 
unceasing  tows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  imion  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that.  In  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  imder  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
Idete  by  so  carefxU  a  preservation,  and 
ao  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applaiise.  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
soUcitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude. 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  Important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you 
can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsels  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  it.  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  Ugament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.    It  is  Justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home ;  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.    But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different,  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)    directed:   it  Is  of   infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  Immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  Individual 
happiness:   that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  Immovable  attach- 
ment to  It;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  Its  preservation  with  Jeal- 
ous anidety:  discountenancing  whatever 
may  sutgeat  even  a  susplckm  that  It  can. 
In  any  evnt.  be  abandoned:  and  Indlg- 
nantly  fkvwnlng  upon  the  f!r»t  dawning 
ol  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 


of  our  ^untry  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  Inducement 
of  ssrmpathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  Just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  Joint  coun- 
sels, and  Joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffering  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  pow> 
erfully  they  addressed  themselves  to  your 
sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by 
those  which  apply  more  Immediately  to 
your  interest.— Here,  every  portion  of  our 
country  finds  the  most  commanding  mo- 
tives for  carefully  guarding  and  preserv- 
ing the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  Inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 

materials  of  manufacturing  industry. 

The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north. 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.    Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north. 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigor- 
ated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  Xo  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.     The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  m  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior   communications   by   land   and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commxiitles  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence. It  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,    and    the    future    maritime 
strength   of   the   Atlantic   side   of   the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.    Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential   advantage,   whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength ;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  omr  country 
thus  feels  an  Immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  In  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger.  a  less  frequent  hitemiptlon  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  la 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  imion.  an  exemption  from  those 
broils   and    wan   between    themselves. 


which  so  frequently  aflllct  neighboring 
countries  not  Ued  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rlvalship 
alone  would  be  siifflcient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter.  Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicious  to 
liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty. 
In  this  sense  K  Is,  that  your  union  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your 
liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  it.  To  Usten  to  mere  specxilation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obArious  motives  to  imion. 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  coimtry.  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southerru— 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  inter- 
ests and  views.    One  of  the  expedients 
of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions   and   aims   of   other   districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentaUons;  they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.    The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the   executive,   and   in   the   unanimous 
ratlflcation  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United    States,    a    decisive    proof    how 
unfounded   were   the   suspicions   prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  In  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic 
sUtes,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.    They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secm-e  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign    relations,    towards    confirming 
their  prosperity.     WiU  It  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservaUon  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such 
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they  are.  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  efDcacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliance,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  Inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  flrst  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  yoiu*  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed. 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  Its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  Just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures. 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  ,all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and* the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish  government,  presuppose  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coim- 
teract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — ^They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and,  according  to  the 
alternate  triimiphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  coimcils,  and  modi- 
fled  by  mutual  interests. 
~  However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  coxu-se  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usiui>  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destrosrlng 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  yoiu:  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  yoiur 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
insular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 


One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
In  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera, 
tions  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
sjrstem;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  involved, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  charac- 
ter of  governments,  as  of  other  human 
institutions: — that  experience  Is  the  sur- 
est standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a 
country : — that  facility  in  changes,  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opin- 
ion, exposes  to  perpetual  change  from 
the  endless  variety  of  hsrpothesis  and 
opinion:  and  remember,  especially,  that 
for  the  efficient  management,  of  your 
common  interests  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect 
seciulty  of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  foimding  them 
on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — ^It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  or  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  111  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  Insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 


ment itself  through  the  channels  of  party 
passions.  Thus  the  poUcy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  another.  . 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mc- 
narchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged. 
From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain 
there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit 
for  every  salutary  purpose.  And  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the 
effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A 
fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  bursting 
in  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming,  it 
should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  Just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  differ- 
ent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
invasion  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modem; 
some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes. — ^To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
it  1^  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designate^. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be 
the  instrument  of  good.  It  is  the  custom- 
ary weapon  by  which  free  govenmients 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must 
always  greatly  overbalance  in  permanent 
evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  srield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute 
of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and 
to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  sectirity  for  property, 
for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of 
religious  obligation  de$ert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  InstnmMnts  of  Investiga- 
tion In  courts  of  justice?  And  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
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moTBUty  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  Influence  of  refined  education  on 
mlnda  of  peculiar  structure,  reaaon  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  In  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  Is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
moraUty  Is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule.  Indeed  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  It  can  look  with  Indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  f  oxmda- 
tlon  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance.  Institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion.  It  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  Is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prei>are  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbxirsements  to 
repel  it:  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  imavoidable  wars  may  have 
occaaloned.  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  It  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  cooperate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue:  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  impleas- 
ant;  tliat  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
Inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  Is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties.)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  it. 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Obeerve  good  faith  and  JusUce  towards 
all  nations:  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.    Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  It?    It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  naUon,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  Justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but.  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
▼antages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherenee  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?    The 
expertanent,  at  least  Is  recommended  by 
•very  aentlmoit  which  ennobles  human 
natura.    Alasl  Is  It  roMlered  impossible 
far  Its  vices? 

m  the  execution  of  siieh  a  irian.  noth- 
ing Is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, invvterau  aat^MUhiM  agalosl  par- 
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tlcular  nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded: 
and  that  in  place  of  them.  Just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  Indulges  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an 
habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  Ls  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  Is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  Interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  Insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  Intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  naUon.  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  Impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  govemmmt  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject:  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility.  Insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation.  facUltetlng  the  illusion  of 
an  Imaginary  common  interest.  In  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  Infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  otljer.  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  Inducements 
or  Justiflcations.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  Injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy.  HI  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity:  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  Infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  Influence  In 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  Independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils!— Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerfxil  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
Influence.  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citlaens.)  the  Jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake: 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  Influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  ot  republican  government.    But 


that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  Influence  to  be  avoided,  Instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious:  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  In 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is.  in  extending 
oxir  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:— Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
imwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties.  In  the  ordinat;y  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
Invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect, 
ed:  when  belligerent  nations,  imder  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  Interest,  guided  by  Justice, 
shall  cotuiseL 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship.  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world ;  so  far.  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it:  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronising 
Infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
Is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it. 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served In  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion.  It  Is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suiUble  esUblishments.  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safety  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  Intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  Interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  Impartial  hand:  neither  ssek- 
ing  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 


erences; consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things:  diffusing  and  diversifsring  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  Intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
Is  folly  on  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;  that  It 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  It  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  enor  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  Illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride 
ought  to  discard.  — 

In  offering  to  you  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
■'  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good :  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
Intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism:  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dicuted. 

How  far.  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties.  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  Is.  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe;  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793.  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  (vour  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfiuenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deUberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest  to  take  a  neutral  posl- 
Uon.  Having  taken  it  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only 
observe  that,  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far 
from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  bel- 


ligerent   powers,    has    been    virtually 
admitted  by  aU. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  Justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  coimtry 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  Incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
^ror  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  Indulgence:  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its 
service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to 
the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  In  this  as  In 
other  things,  and  actiiated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several 
generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleasing 
expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign Influence  of  Igood  laws  imder  a  free 
government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

Geo.  WASRXNGTOir. 

Unitcd  Statb, 

17th  September,  1796. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8. 1 135.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  Civil  Air  Patrol  as  a 
clTlllan  auxiliary  of  the  United  BUtes  Air 
Force  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  extend  aid  to  Civil  Air  Patrol  In 
the  fulflUment  of  Its  objectives,  and  for 
other  purposes.";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, February  23, 1056.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


the   Speaker's   table   and   referred   as 
follows: 

1566.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
a  letter  reqxiesUng  the  case  of  Mln-Sun 
Chen,  A-6848005,  be  returned  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1667.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  nine  copies 
of  recent  publications  for  the  Information  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DURHAM:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.  R.  8678.  A  bill  to  promote  the  na- 
tional defense  by  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  aeronautical  research  facilities  by  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics necessary  to  the  effective  prosecution 
of  aeronautical  research;  without  aipend- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1804).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ioes.  H.  R.  9420.  A  bill  to  provide  medical 
care  for  dependents  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  piirpoees; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1805).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houss 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.  R.  9428.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  the 
procurement  of  medical  and  dental  offlcers 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Public 
Health  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1806).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H.  R.  9473.  A  blU  to  revise  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OOce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.  R.  9474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjiistment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee : 
H.  R.  9475.  A   bill   to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  AgrlcxUture. 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
H.  R.  9476.  A   blU  to  amend   the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.  R.  9477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tobaeeo 
marketing   quota   provisions   of    the    Agri- 
cultural    Adjustment     Act     of     1938,     as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlctilt\ire. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.9478.  A  bUl  to  authcnlae  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Agriculture  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HCHV: 
H.  B.  9479.  A  bUl  to  autborlw  tbe  Beore- 
tary  ot  Agrloulture  to  pay  the  •spanses  of 
an  Advisory  OcHnmlttee  on  Soil  and  Water 
Ocmaervation;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 
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By  Mr.  ANVOBO: 

H.  B.  MM.  A  bUl  to  amend  tit}*  XX  of  PuIk 
lle  Law  480  (83d  C!ong.)  so  ma  to  Increaaa 
tba  amount  of  aurpliia  commodltlea  avail - 
abla  tti«r«und«r  and  permit  payment  tinder 
certain  circumstances  of  ocean  freight;  to 
tba  Committee  on  Agrleultiir*. 
By  lir.  BAUlfHART: 

H.  R.  M81.  A  bill  declaring  the  Inimdatlon 
of  property  because  of.  or  aggravated  by. 
wind.  waTc*.  or  tidal  .effects  on  the  Great 
X<akea  to  be  property  within  the  flood-con- 
trol aetlTltles  of  the  Federal  Oovemment: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  ICr.  BOLAIVD: 

B.  R.  »483.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  amount 
authorised  for  the  erection  of  adequate  fa- 
culties for  use  of  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Beaeareh:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  For^gn  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  ORIFFTTHS: 

H.  R.  M83.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Port  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalra. 
ByMr.  McOniRB: 

R.  R.M84.  A  blU  relating  to  the  quality 
requirements  for.  and  the  Inspection,  ccr- 
ttflcatlon.   and   labeling   of.    Irish   potatoes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.   POWBLL: 

R.  B.  M86.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Construction  Annuity  Act  of  May  39,  1944,  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  such  act  to  certain 
indlvldiials  by  change  of  the  date  limitation 
on  the  clttaenshlp  requirement  contained  In 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Mlulne  and  Plsherlee. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

R.  R.  MSa.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  com- 
pensation for  Saturday.  8\inday,  holiday,  and 
overtime  duty  In  the  Federal  Oovemment 
■ervlce;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

B.  R.  9487.  A  bill— 

f  .1  iiiimw  or  ruaruas  ktro  roucr 
Tn  reafltam  the  national  public  policy  and 
the  purpoee  of  Congress  In  the  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  com- 
monly designated  "antitrust"  laws,  which 
among  other  things  prohibit  price  dlscrlml- 
naUons;  to  aid  In  intelligent,  fair,  and  ef- 
feetive  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof;  and  to  strengthen  the  Robinson - 
Fatman  Antl-Prlce  Discrimination  Act  and 
the  protection  which  It  affords  to  Independ- 
ent business,  the  Congress  hereby  reaffirms 
that  the  purpose  of  the  antltriist  laws  In 
prohibiting  price  discriminations  Is  to  se- 
cure equality  of  opportxmity  of  all  persons 
to  compete  In  trade  or  business  and  to  pre- 
•srve  competition  where  It  exists,  to  restore 
It  where  It  Is  destroyed,  and  to  permit  it 
to  spring  up  In  new  fields:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

B.R.94a8.  A  bill  to  provide  for  FMeral 
eontrlbution  to  the  election  campaigns  of 
major  poUMcal  parties,  to  reduce  the  Impor- 
tance of  campaign  contributions  In  Federal 
aleeUona,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
.  H.  R  9488.  A  blU  to  recognise  and  confirm 
the  authority  of  arid  and  semiarld  States 
relating  to  the  control,  appropriation,  use, 
or  dlatrthutlon  of  water  within  their  geo- 
graplUe  boundaries,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  tbs  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

B  &  9490.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  10-year  pro- 
gram for  the  conetraetlon  and  improvement 
ct  roads,  trails,  buildings,  and  utilltiee  in 
national  park  and  monument  areas  and 
other  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Fartc  Bervice  and  for  the  eoustructlon  and 
tmprovMMnt  oT  parkways  authoiissd  by  acts 
of  O'sigiaas.  to  the  Conuntttss  on  Zntarior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  at  «mw  Jersey: 
B.R.  9491.  A  bill  outlawing  the  pbU  tax 
as  a  condition  of  voting  In  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  national  ofllcers;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  R.  9493  A  blU  to  declare  certain  rtghts 
of  all  persons  within  the  Jurledlctlon  of  the 
United  Statee,  and  for  the  protection  of  such 
persons  from  lynching,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  tiM  .Tudleiary. 


PRIVATE  BILLB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIT,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DAOX7B: 
H.  R.  9493.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Kouaoumbrls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  ORIFFTTHS: 
H.  R9494.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joeeph 
David  (Jerry)   Maiamud:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANZ: 
R  R.  9495.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
Augustine  Grant;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RXDS8: 
H.  R.  9490.  A   bUl    for   the   relief   of   Klkl 
Monoyloudes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SHXLUCT: 
H.  R.  9497.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Quljano.  Lllla  Quljano.  and  Aurora  Quljano; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOTLB: 
R.  Res.  403.  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bill  H.  R  5018  and  accompanying 
papers  to  the  United  States  Coiirt  of  Claims; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

Ma.  By  Mr.  RIBHLMAN:  Petition  signed 
by  Mr.  Ivan  M.  Cash  and  other  residents  of 
Syracuse.  N.  T..  favoring  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  4637;  to  the  Committee  un  Interstate 
axul  Foreign  Commerce. 

563.  By  the  8PXAKZR:  Petition  of  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  American  Mosquito  Con- 
trol Association.  Inc.  Selma,  Calif.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  their  support  of  8.  3870  with 
certain  amendments:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATC 

Thursday,  February  23, 1956 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 
22.  19S$ 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prajrer: 

Our  Father  God.  who  dost  overarch 
our  fleeUng  years  with  Thine  eternity 
and  doat  onderslrd  our  weakness  with 
Thy  8tren«th.  in  the  midst  of  the  pres- 
sures of  another  day,  as  we  face  its  vast 
coDcems,  we  pause  with  bowed  heads 
and  hearts  at  this  shrine  of  our  spirits. 
Without  Thee  even  our  wistfol  hopes  for 
humanity  are  like  winter's  withered 
leaves,  once  verdant  and  bright— now 


brown  and  crumple<!  ruins  blown  upon 
a  bitter  wind. 

Above  all  else  we  pray  Thee  save  us 
from  suoctimblnc  to  the  terriUe  tempta- 
tion to  become  cynical  and  to  be  men  of 
lost  faith.  Join  us  in  kinship  to  those 
who  in  other  times  that  tried  men's  souls 
went  on  believing  in  beauty  and  love  and 
God  in  the  midst  of  ugliness,  hatred,  and 
horror.  For  as  with  deep  craving  for 
reality  we  turn  now  to  Thee  we  remem- 
ber that  we  date  this  day's  deliberation 
from  the  lowly  cradle  of  One  who  died 
on  the  gallows  of  his  day — mocked,  re- 
viled, insulted,  outraged — yet  that  tor- 
turing cross  of  defeat  sways  the  future. 
By  its  crimson  sign  which  towers  o'er 
the  wrecks  of  time  may  we  conquer.  In 
the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  aak  It. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnsor  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  February  22,  1956.  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitUiig 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  its  reading 
clerk.  Informed  the  Senate  that  Hon. 
John  W.  McCoaMAoc.  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  hM 
been  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore,'  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  SpcMJcer. 


ENROUJED  BIUJ3  SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
foUowing  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

R  R.  1887.  An  act  f or  tlM  relief  oC  Dr.  Tsl 
Au  U  (Tkl  Oalou  U).  Ru  Ping  Li.  Teh  TU  U 
(a  minor),  and  Teh  Chu  Li  (a  minor): 

H.  R.  3430.  An  act  to  release  certain  rvstric- 
tlons  on  certain  real  property  heretofore 
granted  to  the  dty  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  by  tlie  United  States  o<  Amsrloa; 


R.  R.8101.  An  act  to  authorise  tlis 

tary  of  the  Army  to  give  38  World  War  n 
paintings  to  tlw  Oovemment  at  Mew  gealand. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business 
for  action  on  the  nomination  on  the 
BxecuUve  Calendar,  under  the  heading 
"New  Report" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  "'^ifUitr  executive 
business. 


EAEt'irilVB  ICBSSAOES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Uhited  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  from  the  Committee 
on  Banlclng  and  Currency: 

Cari  Freeman  Hastings,  of  Arlaona,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Ezctiange 
Commission,  vice  A.  Jackson  Goodwin,  Jr.. 
resigned. 

By  Mr.  McCLELXAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations: 

Franklin  O.  Floete,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  vice  Ed- 
mund F.  Mansure.  resigned. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  imder  "New  Report,"  will  be 
stated. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Douglas  Maxwell  Moffat,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Australia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  President  be  Imme- 
diately notified  of  the  nomination  today 
confirmed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  win  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  the  usual  morning  hour  for  the 
presentation  of  petitions  and  memorials, 
the  introduction  of  bills,  and  the  trans- 
action of  other  routine  business,  with  a 
limitation  on  statements  of  not  to  exceed 
a  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GRANTING  OF  STATUS  OF  PERMA- 
NENT RESIDENCE  TO  CERTAIN 
ALIENS— WITHDRAWAL  OF  NAME 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner, Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
withdrawing  the  name  of  Min-Sun  Chen 


from  a  report  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
on  April  15.  1955.  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  with 
a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  his  Immigra- 
tion status  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing paper,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Resolutions  adopted  by  Joan  of  Arc  Coun- 
cil, No.  1992.  Knights  of  Columbus,  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, Long  Island,  and  Corp\u  Chrlsti 
Council.  No.  2502,  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Mlneola,  both  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
favoring  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
Bricker  amendment,  relating  to  the  treaty- 
making  power;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Associated 
Equipment  Distributors,  Chicago,  m.,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for 
a  comprehensive  national  highway  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  SHEYENNE  VAL- 
LEY ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE, 
INC.,  PINLEY.  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Bheyenne  Valley  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc..  of  Plnley,  N.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

Task  Fobcx  Rscoic>c»n>ATioit8 

Whereas  the  Rural  El^trlflcation  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1936  to  promote  the  general  establish- 
ment of  electricity  in  the  rural  areas  of 
America;  and 

Whereas  through  diligent,  honest,  efficient 
direction  by  the  various  Rural  Electric  Ad- 
ministrators, this  program  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  greatest  achievemente  by  the 
partnership  of  the  people  and  their  Oovern- 
ment In  the  history  of  our  Nation;   and 

Whereas  the  results  of  a  Rural  Electriflca- 
tlon  Administration  has  given  our  Nation  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  together  with 
other  technical  developmenta  that  are  so 
necessary  to  the  progreas  and  well  being  of 
our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  application  of  electricity  on 
the  farm  lias  lessened  the  biirden  of  the 
farm  people  and  reduced  human  drudgery  to 
the  extent  that  rural  America  bears  the 
torch  guiding  the  people  of  other  countries 
leas  fortunate  in  the  way  rural  life, can  and 
ahould  be  enjoyed  by  all:  Now,  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Sheyenne  Valley  Electric  Cooperative,  sin- 
cerely want  rural  electrification  to  continue 
to  exist  and  expand.  We  are  fully  aware  of 
the  detrimental  effect  that  the  Hoover  Task 
Force  proposal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  have  upon  this  great  program. 
We.  therefore,  urge  our  atnaXam  to  do  aU 
In  their  powor  to  defeat  thla  proposal;  now, 
be  it  further 

Beaolt>ed,  That  we.  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Sheyenne  Valley  Electric  Cooi)erative, 
urge  and  insist  that  ova  Senators  inform 
their  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  urge  them 
to  use  their  Influence  to  defeat  this  pro- 
posal; be  it  furthtr 

Resolved.  That  our  Senators  cheek  the 
baekground  of  those  who  are  behind  the 
task  force  proposal  as  we  think  they  are 


picked  men   historically  known  to  be  op- 
posed  to  TvunX  electrification  and   public- 
power  development. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Shktkknk  Vauxt  Elbctuc 

COOPKBATIVX.   Inc. 

Jwtua   Anderson, 

President.  Board  of  Directors. 

OamaATiOM  and  TKamsmissiok 

Whereas  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  have  worked  together 
and  constructed  the  Garrison  Dam  incorpo- 
rating within  Ite  structure  generation  facili- 
ties, flood  control,  irrigation,  and  naviga- 
tion; and 

Whereas  a  great  deal  of  energy  generated 
at  the  Garrison  site  will  be  secondary  and 
dump  power  which  will  be  sold  at  a  very  low 
price;  and 

Whereas  this  cheap  power  can  only  be 
utilized  by  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
through  a. system  of  firming  plants:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Sheyenne  Valley  Electric  Cooperative, 
respectfully  urge  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  North  Dakota  to  do  aU  in 
their  power  to  bring  about  legislation  to 
appropriate  fimds  for  the  Bureau  at  Recla- 
mation, to  be  used  to  construct  generation 
plants  sufficiently  large  to  firm  up  all  dump 
and  secondary  power;  be  It  f lu-ther 

Resolved.  That  this  firmed  secondary  and 
dump  power  be  made  available  to  the  co-  ^ 
operatives  and  municipalities  according  to 
the  preference  clause  now  in  effect;   be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  North  Dakota  work  toward 
the  construction  of  transmission  lines  wher- 
ever necessary  in  order  that  this  cheap  power 
can  be  made  available  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  In  North  Dakota. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Shetennx  Vaixct  EuBcraic 

CooPERATiva,  Inc.. 
JxTLnxs  Andibson, 
President,  Board  of  Directors. 

lifXBSOtnu  Basin  DxvDxiPMCitT 

Whereas  this  development  must  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  fullest  extent  in  order  that 
it  may  help  the  largest  number  of  people  in 
the  area  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River;  and 

VThereas  the  foUowing  developments  in 
conjunction  with  the  various  dams  now  in 
progress  of  being  developed  and  those  that 
can  be  developed  in  the  future  should  employ 
the  following  resources  incident  to  total  de- 
velopment : 

1.  Irrigation  is  a  very  important  part  of 
our  economy  when  taking  into  consideration 
the  increased  production  necessary  to  feed 
our  Nation  in  the  future  and  yet  be  able  to 
carry  our  share  of  the  food  burden  of  those 
less  fortunate  nations  who  liave  peoples 
starving. 

a.  Navigation  Is  an  impcNtant  phase  in  the 
cost  of  production  and  distribution  of  the 
various  commodities  raised  in  the  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  Miaaouri  River.  This  should  be 
developed  to  ite  fullest  extent. 

5.  Flood  control:  Flooding  has  been  and 
still  is  one  of  nature's  most  destructive 
methods  of  taking  human  lives  and  destroy- 
ing property  unnecessarily.  Many  floods  have 
occurred  in  the  past  along  this  great  river 
resoiirce^all  of  which  would  be  prevented. 

4.  Reforestation  is  one  of  nature's  most 
effective  methods  of  preventing  upland  run- 
off erosion  by  water  and  wind.  This  is  again 
a  great  natural  resource  and  should  be  de- 
veloped wherever  conditions  permit  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

6.  Afforestatioa:  lAmy  scree  of  rugged  bar- 
ren land  exist  along  the  Missouri  River  aa 
weU  as  in  fta  drainage  area  which  should  be 
planted  to  trees  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
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«.  WIMUft' 
by  ■■>!«§  win  UM  of  %IM  afc<w>  — ntto— < 
•Mmm  MMl  riMiiM  b«  promud  w  that  tiM 
MtUN  ■•MratlOM  «aa  aajoy  tt  ta  Ita  wtM 

kUooa:    Now. 


It 

l^at  tiM  board  ot  dUoctom  oT 
tha  laywm  VaUay  Baetrte  Oooparatlva. 
tea^  urga  our  aanatava  and  Bapraaantatt'vaa 
of  North  Dakota  to  flva  thair  ■upport  to  tha 
fun  davalopatant  of  tba  maourl  Basin. 
Kaaplng  in  mind  at  all  tlm— .  tha  waU ara  of 
all  of  tha  paopla  and  tha  naoenlty  of  tha 
full  davalopmant  of  tha  baatn  ambodylng  tha 
abonra-mantlonad  laaourcM. 
Kaipactfully  rabmlttad. 

BMaiKwwa  Vaixbt  B.acTBic 

OooaBBAtnrib  IMC^ 
JiTLnia  Ajuiuaott, 
^Mideat.  Board  of  Dtreeton. 


Om  HUNDRED  PERCENT  PARITY 
FCHl  FARM  PRODUCTS— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
patrons  of  OTA  Grain  Elevator  Line,  re- 
lating to  100  percent  of  parity  for  farm 
products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBs.  as  follows: 

RBa(M.xrr»>N  or  PAnoNS  or  OTA  Obaxk 

Xlztatob  Lnrs 

Whartaa  It  la  a  well  known  and  an  undis- 
putad  fact,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  tha 
farmar  Is  way  down  to  a  point  where  he 
eould  be  squeeaed  out  of  existence.  Farm- 
ing Is  an  enterprise  with  a  profit  and  loss 
statement  like  any  other  business  and  should 
be  recofnlaed  as  such.  We  ask  for  an  In- 
come based  on  s  100  percent  parity  base. 
and  urga  that  the  OTA  lise  every  re- 
source at  Its  command  to  make  the  Con- 
grses  of  the  United  States  conscious  of  this 
fact. 

It  Is  our  desire  as  producers  of  food  and 
fiber  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  benefits 
equal  to  other  business  and  segments  of 
society. 

By  resolutions  committee  for  OTA  Be- 
vator  Line  meeting. 

Pkaitk  Lassxt. 
T.  J.  Thokson. 
Scvaar   Stomi 


DAIRY  RESEARCH  CENTER.   MADI- 
SON. WIS.— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
ceived today  from  Columbia  County, 
which  Is  a  large  producer  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, a  resolution,  urging  among  other 
things  that  a  bill  which  I  Introduced 
In  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a 
dairy  research  building  in  Madlaon.  Wis., 
be  passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Rscoss.  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rrcoto.  as  follows: 
Resolution 

To  th«  Honorabto  ffoord  o/  Sup^rvitorM  of 
Columbtm  Countp: 

Whsraaa  Onlumhla  County  la  a  great  pro> 
ducer  of  dairy  produeta;  and 

Whereas  80  pareant  of  all  dairy  products 
produced  In  Wlaoonatn  miist  be  sold  outside 


tta  Btata  and  eoaipattac  dairy  prodwiwa  are 
paM  at  least  tt  p«r  huadiad  moia  thaa  to  ia> 
by  Wlsooaala  produosta  pradueli^ 
Amilk;  aad 

laaatar  (Iiithwbi  Wbjr  haa  tB* 
trodttoad  a  biU  %o  sstahliih  a  dairy  iMsaieh 
buUdlBg  at  Madtooa.  Wla;  and 

Wharaas  such  raaaareh  eanter  would  at- 
tempt to  find  new  uaea  tor  and  terhnlquas 
to  handle  dairy  products:  l^arafora  ba  It 

Jtesolped.  That  wa  command  Senator  Wnjrr 
for  hia  efforts  In  attempting  to  eetabllah  said 
dairy  reaeareh  canter  and  4uthonae  tha 
cotuty  clerk  to  adrlse  Senator  Wn.KT  of  our 
action;  be  It  further 

Iteaolt}ed,  That  a  copy  of  this  reeolutlon 
be  sent  to  Senator  Josxpb  licCAaTHT  and 
Representative  Ouanr  Da  via  and  request  that 
they  support  Senator  Wn«T'a  bllL 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTESS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ORBN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

8.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concxirrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  In- 
telligence; with  amendmenU;  (Rept.  No. 
1570).  _  ^. 

Mr.  HAYD16N  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
submit  a  statement  of  my  individual 
views  with  reference  to  the  report  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
individual  views  will  be  received  and 
printed. 

By  Ifr.  BTRO.  from  the  Committed  on 
Finance : 

H.  R.  7301.  A. bill  relating  to  the  tasatlon 
of  Income  of  Insurance  companies;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1571). 


REVIEW  OF  AUDIT  REPORTS  OP  THE 
COMPTROLLER  GENERAL — RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE  IS.  REPT. 
NO.  1572) 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Govenynent  OperatioilB.   a   report  en- 
titled "A  Review  of  the  Audit  Reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General."    The  report 
contains  information  developed  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfDce  in  378  audit 
reports  referred  to  Congress  and  to  the 
designated   agencies   over   the  past    10 
years.    It  also  contains  an  outline  of  the 
comprehensive  audits  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  resume  of  the  progress  made 
in  auditing  the  financial  transactions 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  the  enactment  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950. 
In  recommending  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  Committee  on  Government 
OperaUons  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
its  continuing  responsibility  to  keep  in 
close  contact  with  the  activation  and 
administration  of  the  fiscal  program  of 
the  Government,  as  approved   by   the 
Congress.    This  act  provided  the  legis- 
lative Impetus  for  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  auditing  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  Government,  and  the  report 
covers  an  outline  of  the  improvements 
that  have  been  achieved. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations Is  required,  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 


Aet  of  IMt.  to  itv*  9tetel  aUtnUoD  to 
Um  ivportt  of  tiM  Complrolltr  QtMrat 
aad  to  Um  work  of  Um  Otntral  Aooqudu 
IBC  COM.  Tht  ttoir  of  ttM  '^''T'nltttt 
ityamliMit  Um  tnfonBatton  and  raeom- 
mendatlons  wwtalnad  In  Um  reports, 
and  fiequMktly  dliruimes  ttM  oontsnta 
with  the  aiencles  Involyed.  When  nec- 
essary, conferences  are  held  with  repre- 
sentcUves  of  the  General  Aooountbig 
OfBce  with  regard  to  further  actton  that 
may  be  indicated  on  the  more  impor- 
tant recommendaUons.  with  the  view  of 
having  the  information  and  suggestions 
utilised,  when  approved  by  Committees 
of  the  Congress. 

The  committee  has  observed,  from  its 
review  of  the  audit  reports,  that  the  bet- 
ter the  internal  controls  of  the  agency 
the  more  attention  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  is  able  to  give  to  higher  levels 
of  operations  rather  than  to  detailed 
tests  of  transactions.  The  report  stress- 
es the  Importance  of  agencies  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  adopting  policies  to 
Increase  their  efforts  to  improve  their 
own  internal  audits  and  controls.  In  or- 
der to  enable  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  devote  more  of  Its  efforts  to 
broader  fiscal  studies  and  examinations 
of  Government-wide  activities  and  to 
further  its  effectiveness  In  serving  the 
needs  of  the  Congress. 

The  report  cites  many  Instances  of 
savings  that  have  resulted  from  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  either  by  agency  actions  or 
through  the  committees  of  the  Congress, 
of  which  the  following  are  cited  as  ex- 
amples. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  audit 
disclosed  a  large  over-procurement  of 
Jet  engines.  When  this  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  an  outstanding  contract  was 
reduced  to  the  extent  economically  pos- 
sible, with  an  estimated  saving  of  be- 
tween $50  and  $60  million,  and  planned 
procurement  was  decreased  by  approxi- 
mately $10  million.  Further  examina- 
tion of  requirements  for  spare  engines 
phasing  out  of  production  revealed  other 
instances  of  over-procurement  and  re- 
sulted In  further  cutbacks  by  the  Air 
Force. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  also 
made  a  review  of  certain  procurement 
practices  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps, 
encompassing  a  review  of  more  than 
700  negotiated  contracts.  lnv(4ving  ex- 
penditures of  $9,700,000,000.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reports  that  im- 
portant matters  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  administrative  officials  at  the 
time  they  were  observed,  and  many  ques- 
tionable practices  were  corrected,  re- 
sulting in  savings  reported  to  b?  in  excess 
of  $2,700,000.  as  well  as  other  savings 
from  the  strengthening  of  managerial 
controls  which  are  not  susceptible  of 
measurement  in  dollar  figures. 

During  the  audit  of  one  of  ABC*s  large 
prime  contracts,  the  General  Aceotmting 
OfBce  observed  that  a  purchasing  ofBce 
was  being  malnUlned  at  Chicago.  HI., 
and  that  warehousing  and  accounting 
functions  were  being  performed  at  Lot 
Alamos.  N.  Mex.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral recommended  to  the  Commission 
that  the  functions  be  consolidated  at 
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Los  Alamot.  As  a  retult.  aU  Mcountlnc 
functions  were  eoneottdaled  at  Loa  Ala- 
mos and  the  Chicago  purchasinc  office 
was  closed.  This  Is  expected  to  reduoe 
costs  about  $300,000  annually. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  recoa&- 
mended  that  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruct 
tion  Administration  be  diasotved.  and 
that  its  acUvlties  be  liquidated  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  or  Insular  Gov- 
ernment in  Puerto  Rico.  The  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  unanimously  recom- 
mended enactment  of  legislation  to 
accomplish  an  accelerated  liquidation, 
and  legislation  was  enacted  granting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  broad  powers 
to  liquidate  this  organization.  Officials 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mated that  this  action  would  result  in 
an  overall  saving  to  the  Government 
of  $7  million  to  $8  million  after  payment 
of  all  expenses  of  liquidation. 

The  audits  outlined  In  the  analyses 
also  Include  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  many  other  types  of 
agency  activities,  which  have  resulted  in 
reducing  Federal  expenditures,  such  as 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  being  operated  in  excess  of 
agency  needs;  the  assessment  of  fees  for 
special  services;  and  Improvements  in 
contract  procedures,  which  accord  with 
programs  initiated  and  policies  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. The  report  is  replete  with  spe- 
cific citations  of  savings  resulting  from 
the  audits,  which  aggregate  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  audit  reports,  in  themselves,  are 
considered  only  as  a  medium  by  which 
Information  is  transmitted  or  recom- 
mendations are  made  for  improvement 
or  corrective  action.  They  provide  a 
basis  for  action  or  decisions  by  the  agen- 
cies or  by  the  Congress.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  not  all  recommendations 
contained  in  these  reports  will  be  agreed 
to  or  accepted  in  their  entirety  by  offi- 
cials of  the  agencies  or  by  the  commit- 
tees having  oversight  Jurisdiction,  but 
they  form  a  basis  for  an  independent  ap- 
praisal of  agency  expenditures  and 
activities. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  re- 
view of  the  audit  reports  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  should  be  of  special  in- 
terest and  assistance  to  the  appropriate 
Jurisdictional  committees  of  the  Congress 
in  their  examination  of  agency  programs 
and  activities.  The  facts  submitted  in 
summary  form  shoiild  prove  to  be  more 
readily  adapted  for  committee  use  than 
would  be  possible  through  the  study  of 
all  of  the  details  conUined  in  the  378 
separate  audit  reports  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  beginning  with  the  80th 
Congress  and  extending  through  Janu- 
ary 15.  1956. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


imous  oonatnt.  tiM  Moond  ttatt,  and  x«- 
ierred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BU8H  Cfbr  htmattt,  Mr.  rea- 
Mr.  Bsran.  iir.  Baaonr.  Mr. 
Mr.  Ooir.  lir.  PLamas. 
Mr.  OBOBaa.  Mr.  GaKM.  Mr.  Xvas.  Mr. 
Xxx»aL.  Mr.  Msvara&B.  Ur.  Pasxoaa. 

Mr.    PaTW«.    Mr.    SALTONaTALL,    Ut. 

aaam  of  New  J«wy,  Mr.  Toung.  Mr. 
KamtaoT.  Mr.  Bzbxx,  Mr.  Mmmosoiv. 
Mr.  Kota.  and  Mr.  MAamt  of  P«na- 

sylvanla) : 
8-SS7a.  A  bm  to  Increase  and  mate  eer- 
tain  revisions  In  the  general  authorlaatlons 
for  smaU  flood-oontrol  projeeta  In  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1»48:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bush  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bUl.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  Mr.  Chavez)  : 
8.  327S.  A  blU  to  provide  authorlzaUon  for 
emergency  flood -protection  projects  in  areas 
of  the  United  Statee  where  such  projects  are 
needed  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rttmprbkt  when 
he  Introdticed  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BRICKKR: 
8.  S274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcoa  Oo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KucuKL) : 
8.3275.  A  bin  to  establish  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  national  policy  with  respect 
to  the  development,  conservation  for  preser- 
vation, management  and  use  of  fisheries  re- 
sources, to  create  and  prescribe  the  functions 
of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Commission. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  relating 
to  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
8.  3376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Hovorka; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aw- 
DcasoN.  Mr.  BAKarrr.  Mr.  Bibli,  Mr. 
OoLowATxa.  Mr.  Hatdxm,  Mr.  MAiiOwa. 
Mr.  MANsracLO.  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
8.  J.  Res.  148.  Joint    resolution    expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  a 
sound  national  minerals  policy,  and  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  certain 
action  In  furtherance  of  such  policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
8.  J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  fM-ovlde 
for  a  survey  and  study  of  the  potential  ca- 
pacity of  the  harbors  and  ports  of  the  United 
States   for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
atomic-powered  vessels;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


BnUB  AND  JCMNT  RBSOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unan- 


URGENTLY  NEEDED  SMALL  FLOOD- 
CONTROL  PROJECTS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  about 
to  Introduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  speak  on  it  in  excess 
of  the  2  minutes  allowed  under  the  order 
which  has  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Con* 
nectlcut  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bin 
to  increase  and  make  certain  revisions 
in  the  general  authorization  for  small 
flood-oontrol  projects  in  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Aet  of  1948.  The  purpose  of  the 
bin  is  to  break  through  the  bottleneck 
of  time  in  the  eonstruetton  of  tirgentlj 
needed  flood -protection  projects.  Tlie 
bin  would  give  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
needed  flexibility  In  pressing  forward 
with  construction  of  small,  but  vital 


llMd-oontrQl  worics  tor  the  proteetkm 
of  ooouEBUDltlee  In  the  State  of  OoniMOU- 
cot  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, which  have  been  so  sorely  afltteted 
Iqr  flood  disasters  in  recent  months. 

joinint  me  in  qpooeorship  of  ttie  bill 
are  my  coHeagiMw  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oonnectkut  [Mr.  P«m- 
T«u.l.  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Koano.].  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gkorcb[.  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
PATmcl.  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SALTON5TAI.L  and  Mr.  Knr- 
NEOYj.  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Bumes],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bnul.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  IvksI,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Yousc].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Behdcb].  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kexi].  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Durr].  the 
Senators  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Gsmf 
and  Mr.  Pastokx],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Fl.*nders1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  MacnttsonI. 

Mr.  BUSH.  lifr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 5. 1  introduced  a  bill.  S.  2853,  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  flood-pro- 
tection measures  in  the  Northeastern 
States  affected  by  the  August  and  Octo- 
ber 1955  floods  which  caused  such  great 
loss  of  life,  human  distress,  and  property 
damage.  This  was  a  companion  bill, 
identical  in  all  major  respects,  to  H.  R. 
7870,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  McCoRMACK,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

There  is  ample  Justification  for  giving 
priority  to  the  need  for  flood  protection 
in  the  Northeast.  The  reasons  why  we 
face  a  greater  emergency  than  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry  were  recently  sum- 
marized by  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  C.  Itschner, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  for  Civil 
Works,  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, as  follows: 

First.  There  is  a  great  chance  that 
the  hurricanes  and  storms  that  produce 
floodwaters  In  the  Northeast  are  much 
more  frequent  than  we  had  contem- 
plated heretofore. 

Second.  Only  22  percent  of  the  au- 
thorized flood-control  program  In  New 
England  has  been  accomplished  to  date, 
which  Is  the  lowest  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

Third.  The  areas  that  are  affected  by 
floods  in  New  England  are  extremely 
highly  populated,  highly  developed  and 
Industrialized  and  developments  are 
concentrated  In  a  small  area  and  a  nar- 
row valley,  and  therefore  when  they  are 
affected  by  floods  the  result  is  extremely 
disastrous  per  unit  of  area. 

Although  we  must,  therefore,  regard 
the  Northeast's  need  for  flood-contn^ 
work  as  most  urgent,  it  also  should  be 
zecognized  that  floods  are  a  national 
problem.  This  has  been  tragically  dem- 
onstrated very  recently  by  the  disastrous 
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floods  on  the  weit  eoast.    The  records        In  «  recent  Inspection  trip  through  FouHten  mdditionai  pnjeett  ineivded   in 

of  our  chief  disaster  relief  scency,  the     the  Naugatuck  Valley,  the  worst  deras-  ^'^^  v*^^  ^957  budget  for  initial  oonttntc- 

Federal  ClvU  Defense   Administration,     tated  area  In  my  State.  I  visited  a  num-  "*^  /und*— continued 

show  that  major  flood  disasters  have  af-     ber  of  locations  where  the  proposed  au-    *•  Dybnry  RaMrroir.  Pa $7.  eso.  000 

fected  the  following  States  within  the     thorlty  would  be  Invaluable.  ''-  s^^iwatcr  ReMrvoir.  p» s.aoo.ooo 

past    S     years:     Texas.    Florida.    In-        In  cleaning  the  river,  under  the  limited    S"  £^!"P^°  Reservoir.  p» 6.860,000 

dlana.  West  Virginia.  California.  Iowa,     authority  conferred  by  Public  Law  875.  •*  ^IJ!!^,***^^*'  (n»odif). 

New  Mexico.  South  DakoU.  Colorado,     the    engineers    have    deposited    earth.  ,0  NoS? SDrr^iid'iii;;;^"     •.TOO. 000 

NevMla.    California.    North    Carolina,     gravel,  and  rock  spoU  on  the  banks  in  vSS>o?t  ^       i«~«rTo4r.     ^  ^ 

Rhode  Island.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,     the  form  of  dikes.    These  could  be  made  11.  Townahend  rmottoIt.  'vt'I    10'  800'  000 

New  York,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  and     permanent  by  reinforcement,  rip-rap-  13-  Waterbiiry              RaMrvoir 

Ctmnectlcut.   Accordingly,  the  bill  being     ping,  and  so  forth,  and  could  be  tied  in  (modif),  Vermont sec.  000 

Introduced  today  proposes  to  deal  with     with  concrete  flood  walls  and  other  flood-  ^'-  Wrigbtavuie           RMenrotr 

this  protdem  on  a  national  basis.  control  structures  to  provide  more  ade-    ..     <™°<**^)-  Vermont a.eeo.ooo 

The  need  for  the  proposed  legislation     quate  protection  for  the  communities  woonjocket.  r.  L' 4.aoo.ooo 

arises  from  the  restrictions  placed  on     which  were  so  adversely  affected  this  subtotia                              oo  tm  nm 

flood-control  work  under  existing  law.     past  year.    Moreover,  imless  these  dikes  '  °°'  °°" 

TTie  law  now  requires  that  flood-control     are  protected,  another  flood  may  wash  Onmd  total ISA  680  000 

dams  and  reservoirs  and  other  large     them  down  the   river,   resulting   in   a  im.^i  .^     ^^km          , 

projects  must  be  specifically  authorized     waste  of  the  money  already  spent  rwmlirfor^horitT  to  SITmIS^  S**"**.? 

by  sUtute  and  that  appropriations  for        In  addiUon  to  locations  in  the  Nauga-  able  conatruction  lund.  for  Drepir»tw»  wS-k 

each  undertaking  must  be  voted  by  the     tuck  Valley  communities,  opportunities  on  thu  project.                   »~  *~       / 

Congress  before  planning  and  construe-     for  providing  this  kind  of  essential  flood 

tlon  can  begin.                                                protective  work  at  small  cost  exist  in  ..  ^*),  »<*<"tlon  to  these  projects,  all  au- 

Thls  Is  a  necessary  and  proper  pro-  the  flood-affected  communities  in  the  Jhorlsed  by  law.  other  flood-control  work 
eedure.  essential  for  protection  of  the  Thames  River  Basin  in  eastern  Connec-  !JL"*^  ^^^  *"**  region  will  be  needed, 
taxpayers'  Interests,  when  flood-control  ticut,  in  the  Parmington  River  Valley  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  presently  en- 
works  requiring  large  expenditures  are  in  north-central  Connecticut,  and  In  ^aged  in  studies  to  determine  ways  of 
Involved.  But  it  Is  time  consuming,  usu-  Fairfield  County  in  the  southwestern  P'"«8ln«  the  gaps  in  the  Northeast's 
ally  requiring  the  passage  of  many  years,     part  of  my  State.    I  am  sure  that  similar  "ood-control  plan  which  were  disclosed 

The  Congress  has  recognized  that  in  ^o^k  could  be  accomplished  under  the  y  the  1955  fioods.  This  work  is  being 
the  case  of  small  flood-control  projects  authority  of  the  proposed  legislaUon  in  °2"*  under  authority  of  a  resolution 
the  laborious  process  of  specific  author-  many  other  States.  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Puphe 
Izations  and  appropriations  can  safely  be  This  Congress  has  recently  voted,  and  TocI^'  ^  °*^  request,  on  September  14, 
omitted.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1943  President  Eisenhower  has  approved,  an  ^**°'  •'^^^  •"*  Informed  that  good  prog- 
provides  a  general  authorization  for  urgent  deficiency  bill  providing  appro-  '^"■Jf  being  made.  Additional  studies 
projects  of  this  kind,  with  limitations  on  prlaUons  for  an  accelerated  flood  con-  **"*  0*^8  made  tinder  the  so-called  Bush 
the  cost  of  any  single  project  of  $150,000  trol  program  In  the  Northeastern  ^^^t  (Public  Law  71.  84th  Cong..  1st  sess.) 
and  of  $3  million  on  the  total  amount  of  States.  At  this  time  I  should  like  to  ^  determine  methods  of  preventing  hur- 
expendiyires  in  1  fiscal  year.                         express  publicly  my  appreciation  to  my  ^^ane  damage  along  the  eastern  sea- 

The  recent  flood  disasters  have  dem-  coUeagues  in  the  Senate,  especially  the  *^^- 
onstrated  that  these  limitations  are  too  distinguished  chairman  and  members  However,  the  projects  Included  in  the 
restrictive,  and  are  preventing  much  °'  the  Appropriations  Committee,  for  »ccelerated  program  are  dams  fmd  res- 
work  which  is  urgently  needed  in  the  ^^^^  sympathetic  treatment  of  our  'rvo^rs  and  other  large  protective  works. 
Bght  of  the  emergency  conditions  con-  ne«<l«-  This  action  wiU  permit  a  savings  •^^  °'  which  cannot  be  completed  before 
fronting  my  SUte  and  other  States  not  ^  time,  as  much  as  a  year  in  the  case  »  considerable  lapse  of  time.  It  Is  prob- 
only  to  the  Northeast  but  on  the  west  °'  ^^^  projects.  In  getting  this  work  *°^*  that  a  number  of  new  projects  aria- 
coast  and  in  other  areas  of  the  Nation      underway.  Ing  from  recommendations  based  on  the 

The  bill  would  correct  this  defect  in        The  President  has.  additionally,  re-  "Judies  now  under  way  wUl  require  spe- 

present  law  by  raising  the  llmiUtions     <»"««ted  funds  for  the  accelerated  north-  ^^"*'.  authorizations  and  appropriations. 

In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of   1948   to     «a*tem  program  in  his  budget  for  the  ^gato.  a  considerable  amount  of  time 

$500,000   for    single    projects     and    $15     coming  fiscal  year.    In  all.  19  flood  con-  ™"*t  pass  before  these  protective  works 

million  for  total  expenditures  in  1  flscal     ^'"^^  Projects  in  Northeastern  States  are  can  come  Into  being, 

year.                                                              included  in  the  accelerated  program.  In-  Although  we  must  wait  for  the  com- 

Local.   State,   and   congressional   au-     ][olving  a  total  Federal  cost  of  $135,580.-  P^etion  of  dams  and  reservoirs  and  other 

thority  over  flood-conti-ol  works  would     °^°-  J^u    protwtlve    works.    smaUer.    but 

be  safeguarded  by  the  following  condi-        Tables  listing  the  construction  projects  '^^^    needed    flood -control    measures 

tlons:                                                                Included  In  the  accelerated  program  for  '^•^  °^  undertaken  in  the  coming  m<»ths 

Concurrence  must  be  obtained  from     "'^  Nortiieast  foUow:  !f™!»,^"^   **J^   introduced   today  Is 
the  affected  State,  or  political  subdlvi-     ''<««  profects  included  in  fiscal  fear  1959  *^^  nlL'^f !r?  *"'°J*'' 
sion.  prior  to  the  commencement  of  each        supplemental  request  /or  initial  construe-  T  ^^        aeiay.    Time  is  the  bottle- 
proposed  project.                                                *^^  f*"*^  "•*^*  ^*  "^t  overcome  to  the  maximum 

In  the  case  of  projects  which  would                                             Ktimated  Federal  Possible  extent.    We  have  been  warned. 

"^  ^  submitted  to  the  Committees    2.  Buffumvuie.  ReserToir.  ii*»..    a.  820. 000  this  verv  vear                         oisasiers  m 

on  Public  Works  of  the  House  and  Sen-      3.  otter  Brook  Reeervolr.  N.  H-.     4.  800  000  jt  i.  «-  K          *v    *  .w 

ate  before  work  U  commenced.                   ♦  b^""  creek  Reeer^oir.  p» i7.»oo  000  »,  kh    w    u  ***           *^*  Committee  on 

Additional  safeguards  include  orovi-    *•  ®^  Mountain  RMervoir,  vt..  16. 600.'  000  *^o"«  Works  will  hold  prompt  hearings 

■lons  requiring  compliance  wlUiUie  pro-              «  k»^  ,                           «?JJ!,''"'**°^^^^'"°"     The  Corps 

Tlslona  of  local  coopSation  speSfled  m              Subtotal 44.  soo.  000  of  Engineers  needs  the  flexibility  in  flood 

section  3  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of    ''o^^*^   additional   projects   included   tn  £H°""°*   ^°^^  which   it  would   furnish. 

June  22.  1938.  as  amended*  and  that  the        ^*^'  **"''  ^^"  budget  for  initial  construe-  ****  People  In  the  stricken  river  vaUeys. 

work  must  be  complete  In  Itself  aniHfllJai       **^  ''*~**  2,°L°J^^  ^  "7  ^^^  **"'  throughout  Uie 

not  commit  the  United  States  to  anvad-     *'  ""^o^^Mton  Reaerroir.  Conn.  $i«.  000. 000  "^TV^f^t  and  other  paru  of  the  country, 

ditional  improvement  to  Insure  Its  sue-   ^  ""^     Brimfleid     RMwroir.  need  the  protection  it  would  provide.   We 

ceaaful  operation,  except  as  may  result    .  a^-vnV^™» T'      »"'«»■«»  ^^  •""***  through  Uie  bottieneck  of 

from  the  normal  procedure  applying  to    *•  ^°SS1     ^^     Bamryo\x.  time. 

projecta  authorlied  after  submission  of    4  m^^^';:::: 4.3do.ooo  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 

preliminary    •xamiiiatiOD    and    surrey    s"  S^^!!Jr'T^*"'"«V T     ••<^«»  blU  will  be  received  and  appropriately 

works.             ««™»"«i    ana    surrey    6.  indicott,  Johnson  aty.  and     ^^_  referred:  and,  wiUiout  objection,  will  be 

vestal.  N.  T 4. 840. 000  printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 
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The  bill  (S.  3272)  to  increase  and  make 
certain  revisions  In  the  general  authori- 
zation for  small  flood -control  projects  In 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bush  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ator8>,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  305  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  is  amended  to  read 
as  toUows: 

"SBC.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  to  allot,  from  any  appro- 
priations heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for 
flood  control,  not  to  exceed  $15  million  for 
any  one  fiscal  year  for  the  construction  of 
flood-control  projects  not  sjieclfically  author- 
ized by  law  when.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  such  work  Is  warranted,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  Not  more  than  $500,000  shall  be  allot- 
ted for  this  purpose  for  any  single  project 
for  expenditure  during  any  1  fiscal  year; 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  local  cooperation 
specified  In  section  3  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  33.  1936,  as  amended,  shall  apply; 

"(3)  Concurrence  shall  be  obtained  from 
the  affected  State  or  political  subdivision,  or 
both,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  each  proposed  project;  and 

"(4)  The  work  shall  be  complete  In  itself 
and  shall  not  commit  the  United  States  to 
any  additional  Improvement  to  insure  its 
successful  operation  except  as  may  result 
from  the  normal  procedure  applying  to  proj- 
ects authorized  after  submission  of  prelim- 
inary examination  and  stirvey  reports. 

"(b)  (1)  Before  work  is  InltUted  under 
this  section  on  any  fiood-control  project  or 
other  flood  protective  measure  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  estimates  will  cost  in 
excess  of  $160,000  for  any  1  fiscal  year,  he 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  outlining  the  proposed  plan  of  pro- 
tection together  with  an  analysis  of  the  jus- 
tification therefor.  The  report  shall  be  de- 
livered to  both  conunittees  on  the  same  day 
and  while  each  House  is  in  session.  No  work 
shall  be  initiated  on  any  project  or  other 
measure  with  respect  to  which  such  a  report 
Is  made  tmtil  the  expiration  of  the  first  period 
of  30  calendar  dajrs.  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress,  following  the  date  on  which 
the  report  Is  transmitted  to  the  committees. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) — 

"(A)  contlnxiity  of  session  shaU  be  con- 
sidered as  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die;  but 

"(B)  in  the  computation  of  the  80-day 
period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  day^n 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  sdjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a 
day  certain." 


EMERGENCY    FLOOD    PROTECTION 
PROJECTS  IN  CERTAIN  AREAS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez].  I  Introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  authori- 
zation for  emergency  flood  protection 
projects  in  areas  of  the  United  SUtes 
where  such  projects  are  needed  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  together 
with  a  statement,  prepared  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  relating  to  the 
bill,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 


and  statement  wlU  be  printnl  in  the 

RXCORD. 

The  bill  (S.  3273)  to  provide  authori- 
sation for  emergency  flood  protection 
projects  in  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  such  projects  are  needed  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphret  (for  Mr. 
Chavez)  .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recced,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  in  view  of 
the  urgent  need  for  the  immediate  construc- 
tion in  many  areas  of  the  United  States 
of  flood -protective  works  which  otherwise 
might  be  unduly  delayed  awaiting  investi- 
gation and  authorization  under  regularly 
established  procedxires,  the  <  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  ak:complish  flood-protective 
projects  not  speciflcally  authorized  by  law 
in  any  area  of  the  United  States  where,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  such  projects 
are  necessary  and  should  be  accomplished 
without  delay  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
pr(^>erty.  Flood-protective  projects  initiated 
under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  sections  3  and  3  of  this 
act. 

(b)  The  authority  provided  in  this  act 
shall  be  in  addition  to  that  provided  in  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended. 

(c)  No  exfwnditures  shall  be  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  act  after  June  30.  1960. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby 
authorized  to  allot,  from  any  appropriations 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for  flood  con- 
trol, not  to  exceed  $30  million  for  any  one  fis- 
cal year  for  the  construction  of  flood-pro- 
tective projects  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  Such  construction  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Not  more  than  $500,000  shall  be  al- 
lotted for  any  single  project  for  expenditure 
during  any  one  flscal  year; 

(3)  The  provisions  of  local  cooperation 
specified  In  section  3  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  32.  1936,  as  amended,  shall  apply 
to  such  projects; 

(3)  Concurrence  shall  be  obtained  from 
the  affected  State  or  political  subdivision,  or 
both,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  each  proposed  project;  and 

(4)  The  work  in  each  project  shaU  be  com- 
plete in  itself  and  shall  not  commit  the 
United  States  to  any  additional  improvement 
to  insure  its  successful  operation  except  as 
noay  result  from  the  normal  procedure  apply- 
ing to  projects  authorized  after' submission 
of  preliminary  examination  and  survey  re- 
ports. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Before  work  is  initiated  tmder 
this  act  on  any  flood-protective  project  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  estimates  will 
cost  in  excess  of  $150,000  for  any  one  flscal 
year,  he  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  outlining  the  proposed 
plan  of  protection  together  with  an  analysis 
of  the  justification  therefor.  The  report 
■hall  be  delivered  to  both  committees  on  the 
same  day  and  while  each  House  is  in  ses- 
sion. No  work  shaU  be  initiated  on  any  proj- 
ect or  other  measure  with  respect  to  which 
such  a  report  is  made  until  the  expiration  of 
the  first  period  of  80  calendar  days,  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress,  following 
the  date  on  which  the  report  is  transmitted 
to  the  committees. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  sub— ctlon  (a)— 
(1)  continuity  of  Msslon  shall  be  eon- 
Bldered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  sine  die;  but 


(3)  in  the  computation  of  the  80-day  pe- 
riod there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on 
whleh  either  House  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to 
a  day  certain. 

STATnOMT  BT  SKNATOK  ChaVXS 

Z  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
emergency  fiood-protection  projects  In  areas 
of  the  United  States  where  such  projects 
are  needed  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property. 

We  now  have  acts  which  provide  for  small 
flood-control  projects  in  areas  where  proj- 
ects are  not  specifically  authorized  and  not 
within  areas  Intended  to  be  protected  by 
projects  so  authorized;  we  have  acts  which 
provide  for  emergency  activities  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  connection  with  fiood  fight- 
ing and  repairs  to  fiood-control  vrorks  threat- 
ened or  damaged  by  floods;  we  have  acts 
wh.'ch  authorize  the  Federal  CivU  Defense 
Adr  inistratlon  to  assist  in  restoring  essen- 
tial public  services  and  cleanup  work  after 
a  flood,  but  we  do  not  have  authorizations 
which  would  allow  for  the  construction  of 
emergency  works  which  would  temporarUy 
take  care  of  flood  problems  and  prevent  wide- 
spread damage  and  suffering  xintil  permanent 
flood-control  works  can  be  planned  and  con- 
structed. 

In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  particularly 
In  Albuquerque,  we  have  had  several  dis- 
astrous floods  but  no  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  could  provide  needed  assistance 
In  the  form  of  emergency  flood-control  works. 
I  understand  that  this  is  true  in  the  New 
England,  California,  and  other  areas  which 
also  experienced  great  suffering  during,  their 
recent  disastrous  floods.  The  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  Is  designed  to  provide  lot 
such  emergency  needs. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  195&— NO- 
TICE OF  INTENTION  TO  SUBMIT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
give  notice  that  I  expect  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  bill  (S. 
3183)  to  provide  an  Improved  farm  pro- 
gram, which  is  now  under  consideration. 
The  amendment  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  of  titie  m  of  the  bill. 

I  am  not  asking  that  my  amendment 
be  printed  as  such.  My  reason  is.  it  has 
already  been  printed  as  a  separate  bill, 
and  I  wish  to  avoid  the  added  cost  of 
reprinting  it.  For  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  I  wish  to  say  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  Identical  with  the  bill  (8. 
2940)  to  establish  a  Commission  to  pre- 
pare legislation  providing  for  increased 
industrial  use  of  agricultural  products, 
introduced  by  me  on  January  16.  1956. 
A  copy  of  Senate  bill  2940.  and  my  state- 
ment in  reference  thereto,  can  be  found 
on  page  518  of  the  Rbcoeb  for  January  16, 
1956. 


INDUSTRIAL  USE  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 16.  1956,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
other  Senators.  I  introduced  the  bill  (8. 
2940)  to  establish  a  commission  to  pre- 
pare legislation  providing  for  increased 
industrial  use  of  agricultural  products. 
If  and  when  Senate  bill  2940  is  reprinted. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
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of  the  Benfttor  from  Indiana  rMT.  Caps- 
munl  may  be  added  as  a  eoeponaor. 

The  PRE8IOBNT  im)  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  la  lo  ordered. 


KDTrOBZALS,     ARTI- 
CU8,  ITC^  PHUTIB)  HI  THE  KEC- 


On  requeet.  and  by  tmanhnooi  eon- 
MBt.  addreiece,  editorials,  artlelee.  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
MfoDowe: 

Sf  Mr.  •mnns: 
aderiM  on  the  ■mmiiallwu  of  O«orf • 
WartilBfftoB.  a*U««r««  bf  Wtnmtor  Bbscxib  on 
PMruary  ».  leM.  btton  t»t»  kiim^emn  CkMd 
OovwBmcnt  Soetoty,  WMtaincton.  D.  C. 

By  Mr.  WILST: 
AddNM  on  IntcmaUonal  8«curtty  And 
DtflannanMnt  In  tb«  Llyht  of  Prcavnt  Vmj 
dreuoMtancM.  cMlvcred  by  blm  b«for«  the 
Int«rparllMn«ntery  Union  meeting  in  H«l- 
•lakl.  FInlMid,  in  August  1965. 


SENATOR  MAGNUSON.  OP  WASHING- 
TON. AND  CANCER  RESEARCH 

Ur.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  Issiie  of  the  National  Eagles'  mag- 
azine contains  an  article  which  will  be 
of  considerable  Interest  to  us  in  the 
Senate,  aa  well  as  to  every  citizen  of  this 
Natkm. 

The  article  deals  with  a  subject  of  unl- 
▼eraal  Interest — cancer  reeearch  and  the 
progress  being  made  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  John  R  Heller.  It  also  graphically 
and  chronologically  tells  the  part  the 
Senator  from  Washington  TMr  Magiht- 
80N1  has  played  in  creating  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  in  getting  this  great 
research  study  under  way. 

A  member  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  for  many  years,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  stands  for  and  has  con- 
sistently worked  for  the  humanitarian 
legislation  which  this  great  American 
fraternal  organization  advocates.  He 
has  been  outstanding  in  many  fields,  but 
has  achieved  a  special  recognition  for 
his  work  In  the  field  of  cancer  research. 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  article, 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  on  behalf 
of  its  more  than  1  million  members, 
went  a  step  fiurther  and  presented  the 
Senator  from  Washington  its  interna- 
tional dvlc  award.  The  exact  wording 
of  that  award,  which  took  the  form  of  a 
wall  plaque,  is  this: 

Preeented  to  Senator  Wabscm  O.  ICAunrsOM 
In  recognition  of  hla  humanitarian  efforts 
and  achievements  in  behalf  of  cancer  re- 
search and  establlahlng  the  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  the  article 
earrled  In  the  March  Issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Eagles'  magaalne.  I  make  this 
request.  Mr.  President,  because  of  my 
great  admiration  and  affection  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington,  who 
has  consistently,  in  his  many  years  of 
service  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  successfully  worked  and  voted 
for  those  measures  which  the  Ftetemal 
Order  of  Eagles  stands  for  In  the  field 


of  soelal  security,  pensions,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  better  schools.  The 
eourage  and  Integrity  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  have  been  proved  on 
many  occasions,  and  he  has  never  for- 
gotten that  It  is  his  Job  to  do  the  best 
he  ean  f or  the  people  of  his  State  and 
the  Nation  at  aU  times. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  tlie  unanimoos-eon- 
sent  requosCT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  objeet— and 
I  staaU  not  object  to  the  Insertion  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  requests— 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  senU- 
ments  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 
the  award,  and  with  the  comments  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MAMsmLo],  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  beloved  Members  of  this  body. 
For  many  years  I  have  served  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MacwitsomI.  We  were  desk  mates, 
so  to  speak,  on  a  committee  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  some  12 
years.  We  have  served  in  the  Senate  to- 
gether several  years.  I  know  of  no 
greater  humanitarian,  and  I  am  familiar 
with  no  efforts  made  by  anyone  of 
greater  value  in  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search. His  work  has  been  effective  not 
only  in  cancer  research,  but  in  research 
on  polio,  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular 
dystrophy,  tuberculosis,  heart  ailments, 
and  many  other  dreaded  fllsfanci.  The 
Senator  fnxn  Washington  has  alwajrs  led 
the  fight  for  such  research  In  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor.  I  shotild  Uke 
the  privilege  of  associating  myself  with 
the  very  fine  tribute  paid  to  him  by  a 
very  fine  organization  and  by  our  mutual 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
MansfiiloI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  my  distinguished  sen- 
ior colleague. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  wish  to  be  associated 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Montana  and  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  their  expressions  of  ap- 
preciation and  commendation  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MACNtrsoN]  in  the  field  of 
naUonal  health.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  has  jurisdiction  of  matters  per- 
taining to  national  health.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  know  personally  the  important 
contributions  and  results  which  have 
been  accomplished  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington.  He 
has  always  been  in  the  front  line,  work- 
ing with  his  well-known  ability  and  en- 
ergy for  these  humanitarian  purposes. 

So,  Bdr.  President.- 1  am  very  happy  to 
Join  with  my  colleague  to  these  com- 
ments and  in  expressing  my  personal 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  ac- 
complished by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racon 
as  follows: 
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1037.  am  Hs  Has  Bmam  VicToaaova 
(By  David  DevUa) 

On  August  3.  lesT,  •  youtltf  ul.  tagy-hatred 
Oongreasman  from  tlM  State  of  Waablng ton 
•roae  on  tlM  floor  of  OongrtM  to  make  his 
maiden  speech.  Ordinarily  •ueto  an  event  Is 
of  leM  interaat  tlaan  the  reralU  of  a  tlddle- 
winks  tournament,  but  this  tloie  It  was  dtf  • 
fereat  Tht  Hotiee  was  full,  aid  the  gaU«ies 
were  jammed. 

The  occasion ;  Wabssm  Obavt  ICaawireow,  a 
Sl-year-old  Bagle  solon  from  Seattle,  was 
presenting  the  case  for  his  leglsUtlon  to 
establish  a  National  Cancer  InstltuU,  which 
was  before  Ck>ngrees  for  passage.  It  was  a 
big  challenge  for  a  freshman  leglalatcr.  but 
MAOKVMom'B  words,  ringing  through  the  vast 
congreaalonal  chamber,  aroused  hla  col- 
leagues to  attention. 

"It  Is  a  sad  commentary,"  he  declared, 
"that  our  Oovemment  today  la  (pending  only 
•100.000  a  year  to  combat  caaceiv— far  less 
than  tha  mlUlons  It  Is  spending  to  fight  dis- 
ease among  animals.  We  are  actually  spend- 
ing leas  than  91  for  each  new  caae  of  cancer 
dlaoovered. 

"Yet  cancer,  that  dread  killer,  la  the  mod- 
am  menace  of  clTlllzed  natlcna.  It  klUa 
more  of  our  American  citizens  than  all  our 
wars  combined.  And  the  menace  U  growing 
each  year." 

Congreaa  listened  to  the  broad-shouldered 
young  man  from  the  West.  Later  that  year 
the  ilagnnaon  bill  waa  signed  Into  law  by 
Kagle  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  waa  eatah- 
llshed.  In  gratitude  Mmitdsom  mrom  to 
thank  his  colleagues. 

"The  Congreasmen  who  have  aided  me  In 
tl^fPaMag*  of  thte  bill,"  he  said  "have  Joined 
forces  In  one  of  the  moat  Impreaalve  move- 
ments of  modem  times.  We  have  made  a 
real  contribution  to  thoae  noble  sdentlsta 
who  hare  labored  so  long  and  hard  In  their 
endless  search  for  truth.  The  altars  of  ex- 
periment can  now  be  wanned  by  the  fuel 
which  you  have  provided." 

Hla  words  were  prophetic.  Tbday.  19  years 
after  passage  of  the  Magnuson  bill,  the  first 
hlow  of  America's  broad -scale  war  agalnat 
cancer,  the  United  SUtea  Oovemment  la 
spending  %2S  *nllllon  a  year— 350  times  as 
much  aa  It  waa  In  1937— In  cancer  research. 
It  Is  working  cloeely  with  private  groups  such 
aa  the  POB-backed  Damon  Runyon  Cancer 
Kund  and  the  American  Cancer  Society  to 
curb  the  Nation's  second  blggeat  killer. 
Theee  joint  efforts  have  saved  coortleaa 
thouaanda  from  canoer  through  earlv 
detection.  *  ' 

"One  of  the  things  I've  appreciated  moat 
during  my  26  years  as  an  Kagle,"  says  Maont;- 
BON  today,  'haa  been  the  fraternity's  unceaa- 
ing  work  In  the  war  agalnat  cancer.  The 
Eaglea'  wonderful  contrlbuUons  to  cancer 
research  have  stimulated  the  Oovernment's 
«ort  In  this  Oeld.  and  we  have  worked  In 
perfect  harmony  together." 

During  hla  3  decadea  In  the  House  and 
Senate,  WAaasM  Magnuson  haa  been  so 
cloeely  Identified  with  the  campaign  for  ex- 
panded cancer  reeearch  that  his  colleagues 
call  him.  Old  Cancer  Killer.  Chucklea  hla 
frtlow  Bagle  Senator.  Box  Lamn,  of  North 
Dakota  : 

"^ery  Urn*  -Uagle'  eomea  up  to  me  and 
hands  me  a  good  dgar  I  flgora  ha's  after  more 

1^°^  ♦**w*r°**"**^*»-    AndweuKiaUy 
give  It  to  him.  toa" 

MACMnsojia  seal  has  not.  however,  al- 
ways been  apprecUted.  Once  a  crusty  elder 
colleague  asked  him  why  he  waa  "wasting 


time  trying  to  promote  money  for  a  slUy 
bunch  of  long-haired  sctentlste  to  play 
around  with  test  tubes  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense." 

"Senator,"  replied  the  Bagle  aolon.  "we 
•prod  bUlloBs  for  bombs.  baUlashlpa.  and 
buildings.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
scrimp  when  It  oomes  to  the  heelth  of  our 
citlsens." 

LAter,  when  a  close  relative  of  the  eom- 
plaining  Senator  was  aflUcted  with  eanear, 
the  man  became  a  supporter  of  llaewiMow's 
efforte  to  Increase  the  scope  of  medical  re- 
search. 

The  W»gl9  S«nator  developed  bis  Initial  In- 
terest m  caneer  ressareh  when  a  boyhood 
friend  of  his  In  Moorhead,  Minn.,  was  strick- 
en with  the  dread  disease.  There  was  an- 
other reason,  too. 

"A  lot  of  the  human  misery  I  saw  as  a 
youngster  was  caused  by  the  disease,"  recalls 
MAOMtnoN.  "I  saw  healthy  men  and  women 
In  the  prime  of  life  suddenly  fold  up  and 
die  or  waste  away — and  no  one  knew  why. 
It  just  made  good  sense  to  do  everything  we 
could  to  find  the  answers — and  the  cures." 

Macnvson's  Interest  In  this  kind  of  social 
Issue — applied  Cbrlatlanity,  he  ealla  it — 
was  reflected  at  an  early  age.  Not  long  after 
his  arrival  into  Seattle  on  a  Great  Northern 
freight  train,  he  won  election  to  the  Stete 
leglalature  at  the  age  of  27. 

Despite  hia  youth.  Magle  (aa  he'a  called 
by  his  friends)  was  named  leglclatlve  floor 
leader  for  the  moet  Importent  piece  of  leg- 
islation before  the  body:  the  Eagles'  old-age 
assistance  bill. 

Macnuson.  a  member  of  Seattle  Aerie  No.  1, 
handled  the  legislative  Infighting  that  pilot- 
ed the  bUl  through.  "That  fight  teught 
,  me,"  says  Magle  today,  "that  you  could  do  a 
—  lot  of  good  for  people  i  In  the  leglalaUve 
arena." 

Later  Maomttsoiv  returned  from  wartime 
service  In  the  United  Stetes  Navy  under 
Admiral  "Bull"  Halaey.  |He  found  another 
opportunity  to  further  Amerlca'a  program 
of  medical  research.  I 

During  World  War  n  the  research  started 
by  the  National  Cancer  Inatltute  waa  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  need^  of  wartime  medi- 
cine— and  it  did  a  magnificent  job.  So  Im- 
preceed  was  Eagle  President  FDR  that  he 
called  In  Magnttbom  and  other  congressional 
leaders  to  confer  with  Dr.  Vannevar  Buah. 
then  the  Nation's  atomic  head.  "We  have 
ahown  that  the  mobUlcation  of  medical  and 
scientific  research  can  produce  real  resulta." 
said  FDR.  "If  possible.  It  should  be  carried 
over  Into  peacetime." 

The  result  was  (1)  the  Buah  report. 
Science,  the  Bndleea  Frontier,  which  strongly 
recommended  continuation  of  "the  war  of 
aclence  against  disease."  and  (3)  a  new  Mag- 
nuaon  bUl  advocating  creation  of  a  National 
Science  Foundation. 

"If  we  are  to  malntein  the  medical  prog- 
ress of  the  last  28  years. "  declared  the  I^e 
Senator,  "the  Oovemment  muat  expand  Ite 
financial  support  to  Include  research  in  can- 
cer, poUo.  multiple  sderoala,  and  other  so- 
called  unctn-abla  diseaaea." 

The  campaign  for  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  took  6  long  years,  due  to  Intra- 
congreealonal  disputes  over  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  propoaed  foundation. 

Finally,  in  May  1960  aU  the  btigs  were 
Ironed  out,  and  Eagle  Prcjaldent  Hairy  Tm- 
man  algned  the  ICagnusbn  blU  Into  law. 
With  a  flourish  he  handed  the  pen  to  the 
beaming  Washington  Senator.  "No  one  haa 
done  more  to  achieve  this  than  you,  War- 
ren," said  the  President.   I 

In  the  meantime  IIaowxtLon  and  other  far- 
sighted  Senators— among  them  Bagle  solona 
Mdm  MAHanxLD,  AixxAinna  Wxur,  and 
"Bnx"  LaweB— contlnuedl  the  campaign  for 
Increased  research  funds  for  four  categories 
of  national  Itealth:   can^.  heart  dlaaaae. 


mentalillneH.  and  dental  eare.  Wheneoon- 
omy-mlnded  colleagues  attempted  to  alaah 
these  approprtatlona,  MaoMvwm  rose  to  an- 
swer. 

"Z  am  eoovmced,"  he  told  the  Senate, 
"that  more  money  for  research  now  will  save 
this  Nation  mUllone  of  dollars  in  the  years 
to  oome.  To  those  who  would  pursue  a 
penay-wlee  and  pound-focHlsh  poUey,  I  lay, 
Tott  BMy  not  only  lose  your  penalae,  but  the 
very  heritage  of  demoeraey  iteetf .'  Our  best 
exhibit  of  our  democratle  espertatent  lies, 
not  In  talking  about  human  welfare,  tout  In 
eontlnually  practicing  It.  Our  fli^t  to  save 
tJtwisends  of  Americans  from  death  at  the 
bands  of  these  chronic  killers  is  the  mmt 
accurate  barometer  I  know  of  our  real  eon- 
eept  at  huauui  values.  It  Is  our  firm  answer 
to  the  toteUtartenlsm  which  holds  that  the 
Individual  Is  Inaigniflcant,  particularly  the 
weak  and  the  sick." 

The  ultimate  effect  of  Maowttsow's  tm- 
ceaalng  campaign  for  more  funds  for  re- 
search in  cancer  and  other  dread  diseases 
can  be  found  in  the  United  Stetes  approprla- 
tiona  flgiu'es.  In  1946,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  waa  granted  $648,700  for  ite  work. 

Today,  In  1966,  the  Institute  U  receiving 
•34.838.000 — an  increase  of  4.600  percent  in 
10  year*— for  ite  farflung  efforte  to  find  the 
cause  of  cancer. 

What  haa  thla  expanded  Federal  support 
of  medical  research  acoompliahed?  A  recent 
survey  llste  these  tengible  beneflte:  (1)  Re- 
duction in  death  rates  from  all  causes  of 
over  10  percent:  and  (3)  Increaae  in  the 
average  United  Statea  life  expectancy  of  over 
6  full  years.  In  terms  of  stetlstics  this  has 
meant  the  saving  of  approximately  1  million 
American  lives  In  the  laat  10  years.  For  the 
fiscal  minded,  this  saving  In  human  life  has 
more  than  paid  for  the  expenditures  becauae 
it  has  increased  the  national  Income  by  over 
$1  billion. 

Paradoxically,  Wauxn  MAcmrsoN  la  far 
from  satisfied.  "We've  come  a  long  way  In 
cancer  reeearch  In  almost  30  years,"  he  aajrs. 
"But  we've  still  got  a  long  way  to  go.  A 
recent  survey  made  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  indicates  that  34  out  of  every  100 
Americana  born  In  1966  will  eventually  die 
of  cancer. 

"This  Is  no  time  to  be  smug.  Every  year 
there  are  more  than  600.000  new  cases  of 
cancer  reported  In  the  United  Stetes.  At 
theee  rates,  the  number  of  cancer  victima 
will  increaae  by  more  than  60  percent  during 
the  next  35  years  becaiue  both  our  popula- 
tion and  our  proportion  of  older  citlsens  is 
expected  to  increaae. 

"This  is  an  unhappy  fact  that  all  of  us — 
the  Government,  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  and  individxial  clticena — must  do 
something  about.  We  must  continue  to  ap- 
ply the  rules  of  Christianity  to  thla  fight." 

Judging  from  the  inspiring  record  of  the 
laat  decade,  it  appears  that  something  will 
be  done  about  it — ^thanka  to  many  utuung 
scientlste  working  tlreleesly  in  their  labora- 
toriea,  public  offlciala  like  WaaaxM  li<A0KasoN. 
and  organisations  such  aa  the  Fraternal  Or- 
der of  Eagles.  Together  they  are  closing  the 
net  around  cancer. 


THREATS  TO  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGV  SYSTEM 

Mr.  NEUBEROE^.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  loved 
wildlife.  Thus  the  season  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Georg6  Washington's  birth, 
on  February  22.  IS  an  approinlate  time 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
lack  of  protection  which  wildlife  is  suf- 
fering under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
McKay. 


I  think  that  recent  events  make  it 
necessary  to  examine  all  the  factors 
which  might  underlie  this  trend  away 
from  sound  resource  policies. 

It  U  recognized  that  privileges  ean  ac- 
crue to  large  corporations  through  pas- 
sage of  legislation.  But  this  also  can 
occur  by  admlnistraUve  act.  Whether 
benefit  is  dispensed  to  a  special  interest 
by  enactment  of  a  law  or  by  order  of 
a  f oremmental  agency,  the  net  effect  is 
the  same. 

The  President,  in  his  veto  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  bill,  suggested  that  atmosphers 
which  surrounded  enactment  of  that  blU 
has  given  rise  to  a  questioning  of  the 
manner  in  which  special  Interests  such 
as  the  oil  and  gas  industry  obtain  their 
objectives. 

He  said  that  he  could  not  sign  the  bill 
without  creating  "doubt  among  the 
American  people  concerning  the  integ« 
rity  of  governmental  processes." 

If,  by  his  veto  message,  the  President' 
has  intended  to  ask  Congress  to  exam- 
me  what,  if  any,  pressures  influenced  an 
enactment  by  Congress,  then  It  seems  in 
order  to  also  review  I'ecent  administra- 
tive actions  favoring  the  same  Industry. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  undue 
or  improper  pressures  had  any  effect  on 
congressional  passage  of  the  natural  gas 
bllL  But.  if  we  are  to  hiquire  into  the 
possibility  that  the  gas  and  oil  lobby 
wielded  unseemly  pressure  on  Congress, 
then  the  same  cloud  hangs  over  Execu- 
tive acts  which  have  also  resulted  in  giv- 
ing of  benefits  to  these  interests. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
granted  a  5 -year  renewable  lease  for  oil 
drilling  on  the  Lacassine  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Because  of  the  cloud  which, 
according  to  the  Presidential  gas  bill 
veto,  hangs  over  resource  management. 
I  urge  the  President  to  suspend  the  lease 
agreement  for  a  full  restudy  of  that  ad- 
ministrative decision. 

I  note  from  the  testimony  before  a 
House  committee  on  February  21  that 
Secretary  McKay's  office  <  arranged  a 
meeting  between  Interior  Department 
officials  and  the  president  of  the  Sea- 
gram whisky  distilleries.  Two  weeks 
after  that  meeting,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment agreed  to  a  scheme  of  the  Seagram 
company  for  oil  drilling  on  12,000  acres 
of  the  Lacassine  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge in  Louisiana. 

The  day  after  this  agreement,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay, according  to  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  "revoked  a  28-month- 
long  stop  order  on  refuge  leasing  and  Is- 
sued new  regtilatlons  making  the  Lacas- 
sine lease  possible." 

The  House  committee  also  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute that  577  oil  leases  have  been  Is- 
sued on  national  rouges,  not  82  or  89 
as  the  Interior  Department  previously 
reported.  About  50  of  these  were  Issued 
during  the  28  months  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Kay's stop  order  when  such  leases 
were  presumably  not  to  be  granted.  It 
is  also  obvious  from  the  testimony  that 
many  were  granted  without  consent  or 
knowledge  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlif  • 
Service. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lacassine  refuge  Is 
important  to  the  survival  of  raluaUs 
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^raltfftiwl  flytaic  bstvMB  the  Arctic  And 
tteiyopies.  Tb«  fsTorltlfln  of  tiM  order 
to  pennlt  oil  drtUinc  on  the  ^--'»— *^r 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  tbe  Seagnun  dls- 
tUlertes  Is  of  a  piece  with  Mr.  McKay's 
faToritlsm  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.— a  f a- 
TortCInn  which  may  result  ultUnately  In 
the  wreddng  <rf  the  steelhead-trout  runs 
and  the  elk  range  of  the  Clearwater  RlTer 
system,  as  an  altematlTe  to  Hells  Can- 
yon. It  Is  comparable  with  Secretary 
McKay's  complete  willingness  to  see 
passed  such  legislation  adyerse  to  con- 
serratkm  as  the  Ellsworth-Cordon  tim- 
ber-exchange bill,  a  measure  oi>po8ed  by 
▼IrtaaUy  every  leading  outdoor  group  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  contrite  over  the 
fact  that  Mr.  McKay  is  a  former  Got- 
emor  of  my  State.  I  shall  do  every- 
thing possible  to  halt  the  oil  and  gas 
depredations  on  national  wildlife  refuges, 
which  he  has  set  in  motion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
HeraU  of  Piebniary  22.  by  Mr.  Warren 
Dtana,  entitled  "Interior  Aid  Is  Quiazed 
on  Refuge  Oil  Grant."  and  an  article 
from  the  February  195<l  issue  of  Sports 
Afield  magaslne  by  Mr.  Michael  Hudoba, 
entitled  "Refuges  Doomed?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoso. 
as  follows: 


February  23 


north  CaraUna.  woiMtatvd:  "Why 
I  jfoa  In  rach  a  huiry"  to  Ihos  tbs  ntw 
r«fug*  laMlng  ragulatlona? 

Salym  asld  mmo»  too  sppUesttons  tor  sim- 
ilar Inan  had  ban  awaltlag  lanwlin  atae* 
Saeratary  McKay**  August  1863  stop  order. 
Ha  addad  f  araaatna  haa  baan  tba  only  laaaa 
grantad  in  tlta  a^  monttaa  slnoa  tba  naw  rag- 
utotkma.  but  two  otbaiB  art  beti«  eooaldarctf. 

C.  B.  antcrmntb,  vloa  prealdant  of  tha 
WUdUfa  llanagemant  Inatltuta.  a  oonaarva- 
tlon  group,  taEtlfled  S77  oU  laaaaa  on  national 
refuges  have  been  laaued  alnee  1930.  all  but 
11  at  tbem  diuing  tha  28  montba  at  Sacratary 
MeKaya  atop  order,  when  no  leaaea  sup- 
poeedly  were  being  granted. 

Interior  has  aaid  a  total  of  aithar  SB  or 
ea  leases  have  been  granted  in  rafxige  history 
and  on  one  occasion  said  all  but  3S  of  these 
were  granted  during  tha  atop  order  parlod. 


Aaalstant  •aeiMary  DVwart'a  oOea.  ptoiMly 
says  ttias  wlldUfa  valaea  wlU  ba  givanikM 
conaidaration  in  making  leaaea  for  oU  aad  gaa 
uimatkas.  Wa  thoogbt  aU  along  tftat  the 
rafoga  purpoaa  was  tat  wlldUfia.  rtm  otdar 
alao  aata  up  a  oode  that  glvaa  tha  Vlah  and 
WUdllfa  aarvlea  tba  right  to  nqotra  tha  oU 
and  gaa  leaaaaa  to  submit  prgpooad  ptaas  far 
drlUlng  aad  opsraOoaia  en  lafnga  landa  to 
■often  the  daaoaga  to  wUdhfa  at  the  lafnge 


I  Prom  tha  Washington  Poet  and  Tbnea 
Herald  of  February  33,  1956) 

Ams  la  Quiz/u>  oif  Rktuub  On.  OaAirr 


(By  Warren  Unna) 
An  Interior  Department  official  told  Con- 
graaa  yeatarday  ha  started  processing  an  oil 
toaae  on  a  national  wildlife  refuge  after  the 
Secretary^  office  had  set  up  an  appointment 
batwaan  him  and  Prank  R.  Sehwangel,  preal- 
daat  of  flaagram  dlaUIlertea. 

J.  Clark  Salyar,  Chief  of  the  Pish  and  Wlld- 
llte  flarvloa's  refuge  branch,  said  Schwengel, 
whoaa  company  owim  the  Frankfort  OU  Co., 
viattad  him  laat  August  80  and  phoned  him 
with  flnal  details  November  15. 

Bapeated  Salyer:  "He  said  he  was  very 
much  Interested  in  wildlife — In  fact  he  and 
hla  wife  maintain  a  private  sanctuary  In  New 
Tork — but  he  was  also  Interested  In  oil  too." 
Two  weeks  after  Sehwengel's  call,  Salyer 
Interior  wrote  Samuel  Nlcaalan. 
Waahlngton  attorney,  declaring 
y  operating  plan  for  developing 
oU  OB  13.000  acrca  of  Loulatana'a  Lacasalne 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge  was  acceptable. 

nUa  was  last  December  1.  On  December  3. 
mterlor  Secretary  Douglas  McKay  revoked  a 
38-month- long  atop  order  on  refuge  leasing 
and  laaued  new  regulatlona  m«%ing  the 
T  aoaaslBS  lease  poaalble 

Salyar  told  the  Houae  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plah«rlea  Committee  the  laaaa  was  formally 
laniad  Daoambar  e  and  backdated  for  book- 
keeping purpoaea  of  Schwengel'a  Frankfort 
OU  Co.  to  December  1. 

Salyer  said  he  had  twice  denied  previous 
appbcatlona  for  the  Lacaaatne  land— but 
"than  we  had  a  vialt  from  Praaldent 
aehwaogal." 

Bchwnigal.  a  retired  major  general  aad 
World  War  I  ooUaague  In  ansa  of  Preatdent 
KlsanhOwar.  aotUd  not  ba  reached  for  oom- 
mant.    Kalthar  could  Nlcaalan. 

Tha  5-year-loDg,  5-year-renewahle  Prank- 
fort  OU  laaaa  waa  laaued  on  a  noncompetlUve 
contract  at  tha  minimum  flO-eent-par-acre 
fee  and  13  ^  percent  royalty.  Salyar  waa 
careful  to  point  out  that  Sehwvngal'a  com- 
pany "agreed  to  taoreaaa  their  eoats  aone 
•1  mUllon-  In  order  to  meet  conservation 
atandarda. 


[From  Sporta  AfleM  of  February  1956) 
RsFzrcxa  Dooms? 
(By  Michael  Hudoba) 
Thla  U  It.    Sporta  Afield,  alarmed  over  the 
Immense  power  In  tha  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  last  June  warned:  One 
man  cac  wipe  out  our  wildlife  rafugea.    Now 
It  baa  happened.     One  man  haa  proven  that 
he  has  the  power  to  defeat  the  fary  purpoaa 
of  the  entire  refuge  system. 

With  the  plaudits  of  sportsmen  still  ring- 
ing In  his  ears  for  saving  the  10,700  aerea  of 
the  Wichita  National  WUdllfe  Refuge,  In- 
terior Secretary  Douglas  McKay  haa  thrown 
the  17  mUllon  acrea  of  national  wUdllfa 
refuges  wide  open  to  explolution. 

Secretary  McKay  has  made  the  landa  of 
the  national  wUdlife  refuge  system  available 
to  oU  and  gaa  leases.  He  haa  anoouragad  oU 
and  gas  driUlng  operations  on  thsae  i^Tiij^ 
recerved  for  wildlife  restoraUon  and  vital  to 
the  future  of  our  wUdlife. 

McKay  has  done  what  other  interior  aacra- 
tarlea  have  stouUy  raalstad  over  the  yeara 
He  has  reversed  a  long-standing  policy  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  tha  wildlife  rafugea 
for  wildUfe  conservation  needs.  Ba  haa  put 
the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  back  on  the 
sacrificial  spot  to  try  to  defend  every  acre  of 
national  wUdlife  refuge  lands  against  oU  and 
gaa  exploitation. 

In  the  past  only  several  refuge  araaa  ac- 
quired with  public  funds  were  potentlaUy 
subject  to  oU  and  gas  explolution  because 
the  landowners  who  sold  the  lands  to  tha 
Government  reserved  the  mineral  rlghta. 
McKays  action  cancels  the  a-year  atop  on 
any  leasing  of  refuge  lands  and  offan  an 
Inviutlon  to  exploit  the  refuge  lands. 

"^9  can't  cliarge  an  outright  giveaway 
WhUe  appllcaUons  for  oU  and  gas  laasM 
flooded  the  FUh  and  WildlUe  Service  the 
minute  the  gates  were  flung  open,  appiicanta 
wtu  have  to  pay  fees  to  the  Government  for 
the  leases.  Some  10  of  the  272  refugee  were 
exempted  from  leases.  Among  theae  were 
the  ones  conservationists  defended  with  In- 
dividual battles:  Wichita,  the  Aranaaa 
whooping  crane  refuge,  the  Red  Rock  Lakea 
trumpeter  swan  refuge.  And  the  leaaers 
may  be  reqxUredto  spend  some  money  to  do 
some  things  to  prevent  undue  damage  to 
the  refuge  land  and  protected  wUdllfe  In  the 
oU-  and  gas-drllllng  araas.  They  won*t  ba 
aUowed  to  poUute  the  waters  of  the  refuge 
"•**•  .  Theoretically,  the  hmd  wlU  still  be  re- 
aerrad  for  wlldUfa  conaervatlon. 

But  tha  fact  that  theee  national  wUdltfe 
refugee  are  now  open  to  oU  and  gas  laaaina 
appUcationa  will  force  refuge  personnel  who 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  devoting  their 
time  to  improrement  of  refuge  landa  for 
WUdllfe  reatoratlon.  to  become  oU  and  gaa 
■■!•■'•■  "n*^  win  liavs  to  mateh  wtta  with 
tha  azploltars  to  try  to  aoggaat  ways  saplor- 
Ing  and  drUllng  operations  may  ba  carried 
on  to  ease  expected  damage  to  the  wUdlife 
refuge  purpoaea. 


On  tha  f  aee  of  It.  this  MSBBSd  «noi^  for 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  administra- 
tion to  do  f cr  tba  pubUe'a  ^f»i««>ft|  wildlife 
refuge  syatem.  Secretary  MoKay  and  thoae 
who  got  him  Into  thla  may  feel  he  ahonld  be 
commanded  for  '»««fc-«"g  the  Plah  and  Wildlife 
Service  the  agency  to  monitor  the  oU  and 
gaa  lease  program  plans  by  tha  drlllen  and 
esploltera.  No  thinking  oonaervatlonlat  wui 
ba  kidded  by  this  token  aop  of  «««>*ttnftr 
aalve.  howavcr. 

t  la  reaUty,  thla  order,  opening  the  lafoge 
landa  to  asploiuuon  for  the  highly  pmftuble 
mineral  leaaee  aad  fortified  by  Oavaranaat 
tax  Ineentlve  to  do  a  lot  of  drllUng.  defeats 
and  nulliflae  the  baale  refuge  purpoeea.  The 
refugee  can  now  ba  only  parUally  mani^ed 
for  the  primary  raaeoa  for  which  tlwy  wve 
aatahUahad.  The  refuge  manj««s  who  tap- 
reaent  the  pubUc  Intaraat  aaurt  bow  divide 
their  work  and  wildlife  programs  to  save  and 
ealvage  wUdUfa  valuee  on  the  landa  wlUeh 
wcra  apadflcaliy  set  aside  for  tha  primary 
wUdlife  needs.  The  managemant  of  the 
refugee  for  the  public  interest  la  aow  proatl- 
tuted. 

While  wa  appraeUU  the  aaeretary'a  aeam- 
tng  concern  to  have  wUdllfe  valitaa  pro- 
taeted  on  the  refxjgea.  It  la  UtUe  comfort  to 
have  the  order  outline  details  for  tha  Plah 
and  WUdllfa  Service  to  assmlne  propoaad 
drtUlng  and  exploitation  Trntfrima  for  icf. 
uga  landa.  Tlie  effect  of  MeKSy^  ordar  open- 
ly Invitee  the  leaalng  at  arery  acre  at  lafnga 
land  with  but  aaveral  eaeeptteMM. 

We  dlalike  to  point  out  tliat  tha  powarful 
prsaauraa  which  forced  the  Intanor  Dapart- 
ment  umlar  thla  admlnlatratlon  to  open  up 
the  reftige  ayatem  (and  which  eolncldantaUy 
got  Into  the  choice  oU  leaaea  real  early),  have 
other  polnta  In  their  favor  which  eoald  ao 
easily  nullify  tha  Intent  at  tha  wildlife  piw- 
tactioo  factors  in  tha  oU  and  gaa  ordar. 

SporU  Afield  readara  win  raeaU  otv  aarlous 
eoncam  over  one  at  tha  flrat  urtKma  at  this 
administration  in  taking  oOea.  That  waa  to 
take  the  dlraetorahlp  and  Malstant  direetor- 
ahlpa  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfa  Service  from 
under  tha  protection  of  career  dvU  aervlce 
and  making  theae  aubjact  to  political  ap- 
pointment, with  aU  tha  vulnaraUUty  that 
aoch  appolntmanta  have  to  face.  aapaelaUy 
when  concerned  with  protectli^  pobUe  In- 
tcreat  valuea  holding  vaiuabia  reaouicae  In 
their  programa. 

In  tha  faca  at  tlia  oU-  and  gaa  laastng  or- 
der, it  would  ba  almoat  too  much  to  Mk  pro- 
tactloo  for  national  wUdllfe  rafi^aa  by  ad- 
minlstratora  who  had  the  liartrlng  at  elall 
aervlce.  Xven  at  that,  no  human  balag 
•iMUM  be  raqoired  to  try  to  iiMlat  on  wUd- 
llfe valuea  In  the  refuge  syatam  whUa  aubject 
to  aU  the  tormenta  that  political  prnaaiii  ■ 
c*n  apply,  aq>eclally  when  big  money  to  at 
atake.  aa  it  is  in  this  oU-  and  gaa-laaaa  opera- 
tlona  program. 

With  McKay'a  algnatura  on  tha  aider,  tha 
Plah  and  WUdllfe  Service  wae  almoat  im- 
mert  lately  swamped  with  »|«rn— tiflna  U*  oU 
and  gaa  leaaea.  Tha  Sarrlca  aow  1^  to  prova 
the  value  of  the  wUdllfa  aad  tha  wUdltfe 
reatoraUon  landa  agatnat  eaeh  oU-  and  gaa- 
1mm  application  and  agaUaat  each  propoaed 
*nulBg  oparatloo. 

*i.r!Sl  *"  Bmtxm^nf  McKays  ordv.  It  waa 
tha  other  way  round.  It  hw  bean  a  long- 
standing poU<7  that  tha  i7)4-aUUloa  acne 
of  refuge  land— thoae  bought  with  sporU- 
mens  duek-atamp  dollars,  thoae  with  ap- 
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proprlaticms  by  Congress  for  apeclflc  and 
primary  wUdlife  conservation  needs,  and  even 
those  signed  over  from  unwanted  public 
lands — shotUd  be  maintained  as  Uie  last  rem- 
nanu  of  lands  needed  to  hold  hope  for  wUd- 
life futures. 

Where  do  we  go  from  liere? 

ConservstlonisU  felt  that  Oongreaa  liad 
taken  stepa  to  protect  wUdllfe  refuges  when 
a  last-ditch  and  last-minute  effort  broiight 
amendments  into  the  Atomic  Energy  and 
Mineral  Leasing  Acts  during  the  last  hours 
of  the  83d  Congress.  These  provided  that 
any  leases  for  national  park,  monument  and 
wUdllfe  land  could  be  made  only  when  the 
President,  by  executive  order,  finds  and  de- 
clares that  such  action  Is  necessary  In  the 
interest  of  national  defense. 

Is  Secretary  McKay's  order  legal  in  view 
of  this  intent  of  Congress? 

Is  there  any  integrity  in  the  administra- 
tion that  can  rise  to  defend  the  limited  lands 
reserved  for  the  public  Interest? 

Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Kay win  see  the  damage  he  has  wrought  and 
take  steps  to  repair  it? 

Was  this  done  arlth  President  Elsenhower's 
approval  and  wUl  tha  Preaident  take  the 
necessary  prompt  steps  to  save  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system? 

We  can  only  hope  that  Congress  will  take 
a  hard  look  at  this  order,  and  that  the  sporu- 
man -conservationists  of  the  country  will  take 
a  harder  look — with  articulate  expression. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  should  lilce  to  inform  attaches  of  the 
Senate  that  we  shall  proceed  with  the 
quorum  call  and  that  I  do  not  expect 
to  ask  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names:  -   I 


Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

AUott 

George 

Monroney 

Gore 

Morse 

Barkley 

Green 

Mundt 

Beall 

Harden 

Murray 

Bender 

Hennlngs 

Neely 

Bible 

Brlcker 

RUl 

OMahoney 

Bridgea 

BoUand 

Paatore 

Bush 

Hruaka 

Payne 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Byrd 

Ives 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Jackson 

RuaaeU 

Carlson 

Jenner 

'  Saltonstall 

case.  N.  J. 

Johnaon,  Tex.     Schoeppal 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Johnston,  8.  C.  Smathera 

Chavea 

Kennedy 

Smith.  Maine 

Clementa 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Stennls 

Curt  la 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Daniel 

lAnger 

Thurmond 

Duff 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Long 

Watkina 

Eastland 

MafDuson 

Welker 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

WUey 

Ervln 

Martin,  Iowa      WUUama 

Flanders 

Martin.  Pa. 

Toung 

Prear 

Mcaellan 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Douclas]  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kx- 
PATTvnl  are  absent  on  oflicial  business. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
KiLcosi]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.     SALTONSTALL.    I     announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
BasirtI  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  a  death  in  his  family, 
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The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bcmnrrl 
is  absent  in  order  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
MALoml.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DnxsKNl  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mil- 
loon]  is  absent  becaxise  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oold- 
WATSBl,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Portell]  are  also  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


CRITICISM  BY  L.  BRENT  BOZELL  OP 
HEARINGS  ON  SECURITY  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  a  regular  reader  of  the  new, 
widely  advertised,  self-styled  "conserva- 
tive" magazine,  the  National  Review. 
Prom  what  I  have  seen  for  it.  I  do  not 
consider  it  either  required  or  recom- 
mended reading. 

I  have  seen  enough  of  it.  however,  to 
be  aware  of  its  misstatements  of  fact, 
particularly  when  these  misstatements 
concern  my  own  activities.  The  issue 
of  the  National  Review  for  February  22. 
1956.  is  a  case  in  point.  In  it  Mr.  L. 
Brent  Bosell  devotes  a  paragraph  to  the 
subcommittee  on  Government  seciirity 
which  conducted  hearings  last  year. 

Mr.  Bozell's  misstatements  are  the 
kind  that  could  be  easily  checked. 
Hence  I  can  only  conclude  that  they 
were  written  with  a  deliberate  intent  to 
deceive.  The  pertinent  paragraph  oc- 
curs in  an  article  by  Mr.  Bozell  called 
National  Trends,  appearing  on  page  17: 

A  subcommittee  that  looked  into  the 
Humphrey  resolution  for  setting  up  a  spe- 
cial aeeurlty  commission  had  the  first  crack, 
and  called  as  its  star  witness  one  Joseph  I<. 
RaiUi,  Jr.  Rauh  obligingly  set  forth  the 
criteria  for  a  good  security  program  (arguing, 
generajly,  that  the  leas  security  the  better 
the  program);  whereupon  the  subcommittee 
called  a  apate  of  leeser  personagea  (dla- 
charged  Oovemment  employees)  who  oblig- 
ingly proved  with  tales  of  their  own  "perse- 
cution." that  by  Rauh's  standards  the 
administration's  program  waa  very  bad 
indeed. 

Mr.  President,  these  statem^its  about 
the  work  of  the  Humphrey  subcommittee 
are  demonstrably  false.  Mr.  Rauh  did 
testify,  but  he  was  by  no  means  a  "star 
witness."  The  star  witnesses  were  in 
fact  high-ranking  officials  of  a  number 
of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
testimony  hesrd  by  the  subcommittee 
was  from  such  officials. 

Mr.  Rauh's  complete  testimony.  In- 
cluding his  prepared  statement,  con- 
sumed only  18  pages  of  the  1.3S0  pages 
of  the  published  hearings.  A  number  of 
witnesses  from  private  life  testified  at 
much  greater  length.  For  example,  the 
testimony  of  the  representative  of  Doug- 
las Aircraft  Co.  consumed  32  pages;  the 
testimony  of  the  representatives  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  consumed  2J. 
pages:  the  testimony  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  federation  of  American  Scien- 


tists consumed  20  pages:  the  testimony 
of  the  representative  of  the  CIO  con- 
sumed 25  pages;  the  testimony  of  the 
representatives  of  Engineers  and  Scien- 
tists of  America  consumed  21  pages;  and 
the  testimony  of  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  con- 
sumed 22  pages. 

In  addition,  contrary  to  Mr.  Bozell's 
statement,  the  subcommittee  did  not  call 
a  single  discharged  Government  em- 
ployee and  did  not  receive  testimony 
concerning  any  cases  of  persecution  or 
abuse  or  specific  abuses  of  the  ^security 
program.  A  scrupulous  effort  was  made 
at  all  times  to  avoid  bringing  into  the 
hearings  any  reference  to  specific  loy- 
alty-security cases  or  any  particular 
situations  of  alleged  abuse. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  siire  that  this  kind 
of  Journalistic  distortion  will  not  be 
countenanced  by  any  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, to  whose  attention  I  am  bringing 
this  matter.  I  think  we  can  expect  more 
honest  treatment  even  from  those  Jour- 
nalists who  disagree  with  us  and  even 
in  the  columns  of  the  National  Review. 
I  hope  that  the  editors  of  that  publica- 
tion will  feel  obligated  to  bring  the  com- 
ments I  have  just  made  to  the  attention 
of  their  readership. 

Mr.  President,  I  assure  the  Senate  that 
thisjstatement  has  been  sent  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  National  Review,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  an  appropriate  re- 
traction, because  the  comments  in  the 
article  are  unfair,  biased,  distorted,  and 
do  anjrthing  but  Justice  to  the  diligence 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
which  reported  unanimously  on  the  se- 
curity commission,  and  the  measure  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Senate. 
The  hearings  were  conducted  in  line 
with  the  most  friendly,  considerate,  and 
objective  points  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  desire  to  refer 
to  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NBUBERcn  in  Uie  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 


MAJOR  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL SCENE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Times  yesterday  and  to- 
day, Mr.  James  Reston  has  contributed 
two  long  and  thoughtful  articles  on  the 
major  questions  facing  us  on  the  inter- 
national scene.  These  columns  were 
written  in  anticipation  of  the  appearance 
tomorrow  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  consider  Mr. 
Reston's  questions  precisely  to  the  point, 
and  I  hope  the  examination  which  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  con- 
duct tomorrow  will  be  as  searching  an 
inquiry  as  Mr.  Reston  suggests. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Forrtgn  Relations  tomorrow,  to  question 
Mr.  Dulles  in  considerable  detail  on  many 
of  the  points  Mr.  Reston  has  raised,  as 
well  as  on  other  points  about  which  I 
have  made  pubUc  comment  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  press. 

I  am  very  definitely  disturbed  by  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  deterioration  of 
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American  foreign  policy  and  by  the  fall- 
ure  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  clear  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  our  foreign  policy  is  in 
many  of  the  crucial  areas  of  the  world. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important 
meeting  than  the  hearing  which  will  take 
place  tomorrow  afternoon  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It  is 
my  hope  that  It  will  be  a  public  hearing. 
I  think  the  business  of  the  Government 
should  be  public,  especially  when  the 
destiny  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake,  and 
when  great  policies  relating  to  the  life 
and  well-being  of  the  Republic  are  to  be 
discussed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  xinanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  written  by  Mr. 
Reston  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Time*  of  February  31 
19MI 

DDUiSa  To  Facb  ah  Im vsstioa  nott  on  Foksion 
Fo«JCT — Fdbob  ok  Aucs  roi  Midkast  Spuis  ■ 
CoMouanoNJL  Ducand  fob  Clxabxs  P«o- 
■■AM — Chanotno    Stand    Scokxd — Lack   or 
OrmATBOT  To  Msrr  Sovirr  Bis  fob  Bsvaji- 

SHW  FBABID  Dt  WAaHntOTOM 

(By  James  Reeton) 
WASHiMtfruN,  February  21. — Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  will  return  from  his  vacation 
tomorrow  to  face  a  full-scale  congressional 
InveatlgaUon  of  the  administration  s  forelsn 
policy. 

The  InvestlcaUon  was  called  for  Friday  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Senator  Walter  P  OeorRe 
of  Georgia,  it  will  inquire  Into  the  twlstlngs 
and  turnings  of  the  admlnlstraUon's  arms 
policy  In  the  Middle  Bast. 

It  will  range  well  beyond  that  region,  how- 
ever, for  there  Is  more  apprehension  In  the 
Capitol  today  about  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  than  at  any  time  since  the  Korean 
war. 

This  apprehension  has  been  caused  prl- 
marUy  by  the  Communist  political  and  eco- 
nomic offensive  In  the  Middle  East  and  south 
Asia,  and  by  the  fear,  which  has  been  growing 
■teadlly  here  In  the  last  few  months,  that  the 
administration  has  miscalculated  Commu- 
ntot  strategy  and  has  no  effective  policy  to 
~-»t  It.  t-     J 
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THnU>    CONTBOTSaST    <»    KINO 

During  the  last  few  days  the  sense  of  un- 
MsinsM  In  the  Capitol  about  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  has  been  inflamed  by  the  ad- 
ministration's discovery  that  It  was  about  to 
ahlp  18  tanks  to  Saudi  Arabia,  by  the 
sudden  annoxmcement  frtxn  the  President's 
headquarters  in  Georgia  of  an  embargo  on  all 
•uch  shipments  of  arms  to  the  Middle  Kast 
and  the  lifting  of  that  embargo  the  following 
afternoon. 

This  U  the  third  time  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  become  Involved  In  a  major  In- 
ternational controversy  while  Mr.  Dulles 
was  on  vacation.  The  last  time,  the  State 
Department  Issued  a  formal  statement  char- 
acterising the  decision  to  open  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  West 
Germany  as  a  victory  for  the  West,  though 
thla  was  widely  regarded  elsewhere  as  a 
dangerous  defeat. 

The  time  before  that,  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  Mr.  Dulles'  abeence.  rebuffed  Com- 
munist China's  offers  of  talks  on  the  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  crisis  and  had  to  be  reversed 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  retximed. 

These  considerations  have  given  rise  to 
the  question  of  who  runs  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  when  Mr.  Dulles  and 
the  President  are  away.    The  Saudi  Arabian 


tank  deal  is  coming  in  for  special  attention 
because  It  has  followed  fairly  closely  upon 
what  are  widely  regarded  here  as  a  number 
of  other  foreign  policy  blunders. 

FACToaa  IN  QucrnoNiNo  mood 

Among  these  are  the  following: 

The  Secretary  of  State's  Interview  with 
Life  magazine  in  which  he  created  an  In- 
ternational controversy  by  asserting  that 
the  Nation  had  been  carried  three  times  In 
the  last  three  years  to  the  "brink"  of  war. 

Mr.  Dulles'  characterization  of  Goa  as  a 
"province"  of  Portugal,  a  statement  that 
contributed  to  what  Ambassador  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  Is  biick  In  Washington  describ- 
ing as  "the  steady  deterioration  of  United 
States  relations  with  India.** 

The  long  and  fruitless  argumenU  t>etween 
the  United  States  and  the  so-called  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  Asia  over  a  number  of 
Issues  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  In  New  York. 

Offlclal  assertions  In  Washington  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  being  forced  Into  a  more 
reasonable  policy  by  American  "Initiative" 
and  by  an  economic  crisis  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Finally,  the  failure  of  the  President  and 
,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  an  Issue  of 
Communist  maneuvering  In  the  Middle 
last  at  the  Big  Four  meeting  in  Geneva  last 
July,  though  the  Government  had  offlclal 
knowledge  at  that  time  that  the  Arab  States 
were  In  negotiation  for  Communist  arms 
long  before  that  time. 

LOSS  OF  INmATlVl  SON 

These  factors  have  contributed  to  a  wide- 
spread feeling  here  that  Communist  doc- 
trine and  Communist  tactics  have  under- 
gone a  radical  change  since  the  death  of 
Stalin,  and  that  in  the  last  year,  particu- 
larly since  the  lllnesa  of  the  President,  the 
United  States  has  lost  the  Initiative  In  the 
world  struggle  with  the  Communists. 

Congress  has  heard  solemn  testimony  In 
recent  days  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  sur- 
passed the  United  States  In  some  aspects  of 
the  race  for  the  development  of  long-range 
guided  mlssllea. 

It  U  particularly  upset  by  offlclal  testi- 
mony that  Moscow  may  well  t>e  the  flrst  to 
produce  a  1.500-mlle  guided  missile  that 
would  place  many  vital  United  States  over- 
seas air  bases  In  danger  and  greatly 
strengthen  the  Soviet  Union's  power  of 
diplomatic  blackmail. 

Reports  from  West  Germany  of  the  weak- 
ening of  the  pro-Western  Adenauer  coali- 
tion, reporta  of  growing  weakness  In  Turkey, 
and  of  misuse  of  American  economic  aid  In 
South  Korea  have  all  led  to  widespread  de- 
mands, not  merely  for  an  InvesUgaUon  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  situation,  but  for  a 
searching  Inquiry  into  the  whole  purpose 
and   machinery  of  American   foreign  policy. 

KABUKB  UUriC'ULTtKS  BZCALLKO 

The  atmosphere  here  today  Is  much  Uke 
that  of  the  periods  before  the  adopuon  of 
the  Marshall  plan  and  the  creation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  shield  for  Western 
Europe. 

Before  these  fundamental  poUtlcal  deci- 
sions there  was  a  general  realization  here 
that  the  policies  that  were  being  followed 
at  the  time  were  not  working,  that  the 
Western  nations  were  losing  ground,  and 
that  conditions  In  the  world  were  forcing 
the  adoption  of  new  concepta  and  new 
policies. 

There  was  a  period  before  the  Marshall 
plan.  slmUar  to  that  today,  when  offlclals 
differed  In  their  estimates  of  the  danger  and. 
therefore,  in  their  recommendations  of  what 
should  be  done. 

Then,  as  now.  offlcUls  ran  Into  the  dlffl- 
culty  of  slowing  down  the  heavy  and  com- 
plicated machinery  of  Government;  legiti- 
mate  poUcy   criticism   became   Involved   la 


partisan  debate;  and.  as  always,  offlclals  with 
vssted  Intereste  In  past  decisions  found  pre- 
tezte  for  doing  nothing. 

All  theee  elementa  are  involved  In  the 
present  situation.  There  Is  a  general  real- 
Izatlon  that  the  past  emphasis  on  military 
alliances  will  not  deal  with  the  CommimUt 
economic  and  pollUcal  offensive  from  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  Sea  of  Japan 
There  U  agreement,  too.  that  the  main  ob- 
JecUve  of  Soviet  policy  now  Is  to  destroy 
Western  connections  and  Influence  In  this 
vast  Asian  circle,  and  that  this  must  be 
blocked  at  any  cost. 

NO   AGaSSMKNT   ON    PKOGSAM 

There  Is  no  agreement,  however,  about 
what  should  be  done.  Some  United  States 
naval  and  air  power  has  been  moved  Into  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  to  demonstrate  that 
the  West  does  not  intend  merely  to  be  pushed 
out  of  that  area,  but  the  Government  U 
divided  about  whether,  and  how  much,  and 
what  kind  of  aid  should  be  given  to  the 
Isrsells. 

It  u  this  uncertainty  that  has  contributed 
to  so  many  contradictory  acta  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Middle  East  and  south  Asia 
and  even  to  the  feeling  In  the  Saudi  Arabian 
deal  that  each  department  was  acting  on  Ita 
own,  without  any  strong  leadership  from  the 
top,  or  even  any  check  to  see  whether  con- 
tracu  signed  long  sgo  conformed  with  Amer- 
ican policy  at  the  moment  of  shipment. 

The  DemocraU.  of  course,  have  tried  to  ex- 
ploit these  difficulties  In  the  last  few  months 
and  one  result  of  this  has  been  to  give  many 
people  the  Impression  that  the  criticism  U 
Just  so  much  political  maneuvering  In  the 
presldenUal  campaign. 

The  situation  here  Is  far  too  serloxis,  and 
the  crlUcUm  far  too  widespread  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  how- 
ever, to  be  dumlssed  as  campaign  carping. 

Offlclals  here  concede  that  never  has  there 
been  such  a  note  of  confidence  In  Soviet  ut- 
terances as  In  the  last  week;  never  so  much 
evidence  thst  the  Russians  do  have  an  ex- 
plorable  surplus  of  some  capital  goods  thst 
they  are  exchanging  for  much  needed  food 
and  never  since  World  War  U  a  more  subtle 
oc  complex  IntemaUonal  challenge  foe  the 
United  States.  •«•!.«• 
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A  Nxw  s*r  or  coNornoNs 
In  Europe,  during  the  Marshall  plan  erlsls 
the  United  States  was  dealing  with  industrial 
socleues  and  with  social  systems  that  were 
familiar.  It  was  not  dlfllcult  to  get  good 
well-trained  perwjnnel  to  go  Into  those  areas. 
In  the  Middle  East  and  In  south  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  however,  the  problem  is  much 
more  dlfflcult.  Able  persorihel  willing  to 
work  for  years  amid  the  pestilence  of  many 
of  theee  areas  are  not  easy  to  And.  The  fund 
of  information  and  of  good  Judgment  about 
these  areas  In  the  Government  here  is  not 
Impressive,  and  the  nature  of  the  crUts  It- 
self Is  dlfflcult  to  make  clear  to  a  vast  elec- 
torate or  even  to  Congress. 

There  u  no  military  attack  to  dramatise 
the  cruu.  as  In  Korea.  There  U  no  estab- 
lished Indtutrlal  system  In  any  of  these 
countries  to  be  restored.  Government,  In- 
dustrial, and  even  agricultural  skUl  Is  In 
short  supply  throughout  the  region,  and 
Congress  In  Washington  U  oriented  to  grant. 
Ing  military  rather  than  economic  or  politi- 
cal aid. 

Thus  Mr.  Dulles  has  hU  work  cut  out  for 

him.  Many  Senators  are  sure  the  cold-war 
policy  of  the  United  States  U  losing  ground, 
but  they  have  no  clear  Idea  about  what 
ahould  be  done,  and  they  have  heard  little 
from  the  administration  In  recent  months 
to  give  them  a  sense  of  clear  Imaginative 
direction. 

ConsequenUy.  they  are  demanding  answers 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  before  the  Sec- 
retary has  even  discussed  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  President. 


(From  the  New  Tock  Times  of  February  3S, 
1950) 

Oeobgx    Feaxs    Lao    nt    Cou>    Wax    Plan — 

SCNATOB     SXXS      UNITXS     STATES     iNniATrVX 

WAvmHo — Is  DisTtmsa  st  CAPtraLl  Um- 

CXBTAINTT 

(By  James  Beston) 

Washington.  February  22. — Senator  Waltcb 
F.  Okosok,  chalmum  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
committee,  said  today  he  was  afraid  the 
Western  nations  had  temporarily  lost  the 
Initiative  In  the  cold  war. 

Be  Is  "disturbed."  be  added  about  what 
seems  to  be  the  uncertainty  of  American  ac- 
tions In  the  Middle  Bast  and  South  Asia  in 
the  last  few  months. 

However,  he  noted,  he  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient Information  on  which  to  base  a  defin- 
itive Judgment  on  the  present  world  situa- 
tion, partly  because,  he  said,  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  decline  In  his  contacu  with 
administrative  leaders  since  the  President's 
heart  attack  last  September. 

Mr.  axoBSE  said  he  Intended  to  question 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  as  soon  as  possible 
on  the  present  trend  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  policy.  An  appointment  has  been 
scheduled  for  Mr.  Dulles  with  the  full  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday. 

There  commenta.  made  In  a  conversation 
with  this  reporter,  are  typical  of  many  others 
being  heard  here  these  days,  not  only  on 
Capttol  Hill  but  among  well-informed  offl- 
clals in  the  departmenta  and  agencies 
charged  with  the  formulation  and  operation 
of  foreign  policy. 

There  Is  general  agreement  in  the  qpipital 
about  the  reasons  for  the  uneasiness  ex- 
pressed by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Among  these  are  the 
following: 

Both  United  States  and  Soviet  foreign 
policy  are  In  transition.  Both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  retain  their  same 
objectives,  but  their  leaders  agreed  at  the 
Big  Four  meeting  In  Geneva  last  July  to  rule 
out  war  as  a  means  of  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives. 

There  Is  a  crisis  of  leadership  in  the  West- 
em  World.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  re- 
tired, leaving  his  successor.  Sir  Anthony 
■den.  to  deal  with  another  perplexing  eco- 
nomic squeese.  France  U  paralysed  by  polit- 
ical Instability,  and  President  Elsenhower  has 
been  out  of  action  or  out  of  Washington  most 
of  the  time  since  last  August 

These  conditions  have  coincided  with  a 
revolution  In  modem  weapons,  which  has 
upset  all  the  strategic  calculations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  powers.  They  have 
also  coincided  with  an  arms  race  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made  much  more  rapid 
progress  In  the  guided  missile  field  than 
offlclal  Washington's  estimates  have  indi- 
cated. 

Meanwhile,  the  Western  alliance  has  been 
weakened  by  the  loosening  of  ancient  ties 
with  B)gypt.  the  growing  nationalism  of  the 
Middle  East  and  South  Aala.  and  the  decline 
of  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer's  poUUeal 
authority  in  West  Germany. 

COLO   WAX  nmATXGT   LACS 

In  addition  to  the  Communist  initiative 
in  Asia,  the  revolution  In  weapons,  the  crisis 
of  leadership  in  the  West,  and  the  decline 
of  Dr.  Adenauer's  power  In  Germany,  another 
famlUar  complaint  is  being  widely  discussed 
In  Washington. 

This  is  that  the  United  States  Ooverament 
has  still  not  developed  an  effective  cold  war 
strategy,  or  even  an  efficient  Government 
apparatus  for  developing  such  a  strategy. 

It  Is  now  agreed  that  a  new  phase  of  the 
cold  war  is  on.  and  that  under  the  Geneva 
Big  Four  Agreement  it  wUl  be  fought  out 
in  the  fields  of  political,  eoonomlc,  and 
psychological  warfare.  Yet  no  one  here 
professes  that  the  Government  is  properly 
•et  up  to  conduct  effective  economic  and 


psychological  warfare,  or  that  It  has  a  clear 
policy  tliat  ita  eoonomista  or  propsguidlsts 
can  follow  in  the  Middle  Bast  and  South  Asia. 

Bor  example,  responalhillty  for  oondtietlng 
the  administration's  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  steadily  dispersed  In  the  last  %  yean. 
The  military-aid  program  Is  now  In  the 
Pentagon;  the  dlstrlbutian  of  agrlctiltural 
stupluses.  which  could  be  an  effective  for- 
eign poUey  asset,  is  in  the  Agrtcultural  De- 
partment, and  even  officials  at  the  Cabinet 
level  concede  that  foreign  economic  policy  is 
so  widely  distributed  through  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  does  not  have  the  ooordinated 
direction  it  needs. 

This  Is  one  reason  for  the  off-again.  on- 
agaln  performance  of  the  Government  on 
Middle  East  arms  policy  in  the  last  few  days. 

A  shipment  of  tanks  for  Saudi  Arabia  was 
authorised  months  ago.  The  Pentagon  rec- 
ommended it  and  tlie  State  Department 
authorized  it,  but  nobody  followed  the  order 
through  to  see  whether  It  conformed  with 
United  States  national  Interests  at  the  point, 
months  later,  when  the  tanks  were  ready  for 
shipment. 

When  the  shipment  was  discovered  and 
pubUclaed.  there  was  a  hullabaloo  here,  and 
no  one  knew  for  a  while  whether  this  was 
actually  a  Government-authorized  deal  or 
whether  someone  was  shipping  tanks  with- 
out a  valid  export  license. 

Consequently,  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
out  of  the  city,  the  decision  was  passed  on  to 
the  President  at  Thomasvllle,  Ga.,  where  no 
one  knew  anything  about  the  deal  and  an 
embargq  was  merely  slapped  on  to  give  time 
to  find  out.  The  embargo  was  lifted  the 
next  day. 

factions  dispxxse  pouct 

In  the  foreign  economic  aid  field,  the  Cabi- 
net is  divided,  with  one  faction  feeling  that 
the  United  States  should  dramatize  a  much 
more  ambitious  program  for  the  Middle  East 
and  Asia,  while  another  faction  Is  inclined 
to  beUeve  that  the  emphasis  should  be  kept 
on  military  aid  and  that  foreign  eoonomlc 
aid  should  be  kept  at  the  present  level. 

Meanwhile,  the  post  of  Presidential  As- 
sistant for  Psydiologlcal  Warfare  Questions 
has'  been  vacant  since  Nelson  Rockefeller  left 
In  December.  WUliam  H.  Jackson,  of 
Princeton.  N.  J.,  will  take  over  the  Job  March 
1,  but  there  Is  still  no  agreement  in  the  Gov- 
ernment atx>ut  what  the  Job  Is. 

This  is  an  old  Washington  problem.  Early 
in  1931.  during  the  Korean  war,  there  was 
strong  feeling  in  the  Government  that  a 
major  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  a 
strategic  concept  that  would  put  more  order 
and  drive  into  the  Nation's  worldwide 
struggle  with  the  Communists. 

At  tliat  time  It  was  proixwed  tliat  a  chief 
of  staff  for  the  cold  war  be  established,  with 
responsibility  under  the  President  for  de- 
veloping and  supervising  a  coordinated 
strategy. 

This  ran  into  opposition  from  the  estab- 
lished departmento  of  Government,  which 
felt  that  their  prerogatives  and  authority 
might  be  weakened,  so  a  compromise  Psycho- 
logical Strategy  Board  was  established  under 
Gordon  Gray,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  fen-  International  Security  Affairs. 

In  the  Eisenhower  administration,  the 
men  who  have  tried  to  carry  on  the  same 
kind  of  work — C.  b.  Jackson  and  Nelson 
Rockefeller — have  run  into  constant  trouble 
with  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  resented 
their  Interventions. 


THE  FINANCINa  OP  POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
this  morning's'  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  Mr.  Chalmers  M.  Roberts 
devotes  an  Interesting  column  to  two  pro- 
posals which  have  originated  In  BUime- 


sota  and  which  affect  a  major  question 
now  before  the  Senate  and  the  country, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  financing 
of  political  campaigns.  Mr.  Byron  O. 
Allen,  presently  State  commissioner  of 
agriculture  in  Minnesota,  and  formerly 
Democratic  national  oommitteonan  in 
Minnesota,  has  been  Instrumental  In 
promoting  both  of  these  proposals. 

The  flrst  of  them  has  actually  reached 
the  statute  books.  Last  April.  Minne- 
sota altered  its  Income-tax  laws  to  per- 
mit deductions  for  political  contributions 
and  for  the  campaign  expenses  of  can- 
didates for  office.  In  his  column  this 
morning.  Mr.  Roberts  discusses  the  de- 
tails of  this  Miimesota  law  and  its  ap- 
plicability elsewhere. 

I  might  suggest  at  this  point.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  statute  or  public  law 
of  Minnesota  relating  to  tax  deductions 
for  political  contributions  Is  one  which 
merits  the  immediate  attention  of  Con- 
gress. It  surely  legitimatizes  and  regu- 
larizes the  matter  of  camp&lgn  funds, 
and  makes  each  and  every  one  of  them 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

In  the  same  column,  Mr.  Roberts  dis- 
cusses a  more  sweeping  proposal,  which 
has  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Allen.  It 
would  involve  a  congressional  charter 
for  a  new  nonpartisan  foundation  to 
collect  funds  for  campaign  contributions. 
I  am  certain  this  proposal,  too,  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Senate,  particularly 
in  the  wake  of  the  new  bill,  S.  3242,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  frcun  Oregon 
[Mr.  NextbebgkrJ,  which  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  here  during  the 
past  few  days. 

It  is  my  intention.  In  cooperation,  I 
hope,  with  other  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  who  will  Join  me.  to  Intro- 
duce a  bill  along  the  lines  which  Mr. 
Allen  has  discussed  in  his  excellent  arti- 
cle. I  have  known  Mr.  Allen  for  many 
years.  He  has  spent  years  of  his  time 
In  a  study  of  the  particular  subject  on 
which  I  now  address  the  Senate. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Allen  and 
other  Minnesota  officials  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  both  the  Min- 
nesota law  and  this  second  proposal  for 
Federal  legislation  before  aK>ropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Roberts  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 
as  follows: 

Campaign  Donations:  Attthos  or  Mnfirssora 
Cctbs  Has  Plan  roa  Nation 

(By  Ctialmers  M.  Roberta) 
If  the  coming  senatorial  investigation  of 
lobbying  and  election  practices  is  to  have 
any  lasting  value,  It  must  lead  to  major 
changes  in  the  methods  of  financing  politi- 
cal campaigns.  Minnesota  offers  suggestions 
on  what  might  be  done. 

Last  AprU  Minnesota  altered  State  income 
tax  laws  to  permit  two  new  seta  of  tax  de- 
ductions: for  political  contributions  and  for 
campaign  expenses  of  candidates  for  office. 
Any  citlxen  may  deduct  up  to  tlOO  for  his 
contribution  "to  a  political  party,  candidate 
or  political  cause."  County  chairmen  may 
dedtict  up  to  $100;  oongrassional  district 
committeemen  up  to  $350  and  national  com- 
mitteemen and  State  chairmen  up  to  SIXMO 
each.  (The  $100  exemption  idea  appUed 
to  Federal  Income  tax  has  been  propoeed  by 
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neprMentatlT*  SrswAar  L.  UAau.  (Dwnocrat. 
of  Arlaoiuk)  and  Senator  Thomas  Hzmfntos. 
Jr.  (Democrat,  of  Mliaourl).  but  nothing 
luw  been  dona  about  It  ao  far. ) 

Til*  IClnneaota  law  also  prorldes  that 
candidates  may  deduct  "uxirelmburaed  cam- 
paign expendltiires  personal] j  paid"  by  the 
candidate  up  to  these  levels:  candidates  for 
gOTcmor  or  United  States  Seaator.  •5.000: 
for  other  State  office  or  United  States  Repre- 
••ntatlye.  93.500:  for  BUte  senator.  State 
representative,  presidential  electors  at  large. 
$600:  for  presidential  electors  chosen  by  con- 
grsaslonal  dlstrlcu.  9100:  for  "any  other  pub- 
lic oOlee,"  one-foxirth  of  that  office's  annual 
salary,  a  provision  covering  mayors,  coun- 
cllmen  and  so  forth. 

The  Minnesota  law  Is  the  baby  of  Byron 
O.  Allen.  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  former  Democratic  national  committee- 
man. Allen  has  said  that  "as  a  working 
politician.  I  lEnow  the  subterfuges  that  are 
used"  to  get  around  the  current  campaign 
ftpendlture  limitations  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Acts.  "I  know."  he  said, 
"that  the  realities  require  money  which 
must  be  passed  under  the  table." 

Allen  would  like  to  see  the  lAlnnesota  law 
serve  as  a  model  for  a  new  Federal  deduc- 
tions plan.  But  he  also  has  a  more  sweep- 
ing idea  which  he  recently  brought  to  Wash- 
ington. 

He  wants  to  raise  money,  big  money  In 
total,  but  made  up  to  small  contributions. 
this  way:  Have  Congress  grant  a  Federal 
charter,  such  as  that  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  to  a  new  foundation  for  campaign 
contribution  collections.  The  foundation 
would  be  run  by  a  broadly  representative 
board  of  directors  not  packed  with  practical 
politicians,  as  Allen  puts  it.  It  would  seek 
contributions  from  10  cents  up  with  some 
unspecified  limitation  to  be  set. 

Up  to  this  point  Allen's  proposal  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  the  advertising 
council  was  prepared  to  take  on  for  the  1956 
prealdential  election. 

But  Allen  goes  further.  He  also  proposes 
to  distribute  the  money  collected  this  way: 
35  percent  each  to  national  committees. 
State  committees,  congressional  commlt- 
tess,  and  county  committees.  But  not  on 
a  80-60  basis  between  the  two  major  par- 
Uas. 

Allen  suggests  that  of  each  26  percent 
■hare  half  the  money  go  to  the  majority 
party,  as  Judged  by  the  last  election  returns. 
The  other  half  would  be  divided  among  op- 
position parties  in  proportion  to  their  share 
of  the  minority  vote  at  the  last  election. 
This  would  mean  small  amounts  for  So- 
cialists. Prohibitionists,  or  splinter  groups 
In  various  States  and  counties  as  well  as  on 
•  national  level.  Of  course.  It  also  means 
that  a  Democrat's  910  contribution  might 
•nd  up  helping  the  OOP  or  vice  versa. 

Allen  would  have  the  money  paid  out  this 
way:  The  party  committees  would  spend  it 
aa  they  see  fit,  drawing  funds  from  the 
foundation  on  vouchers  and  accounting  in 
detail  on  the  public  record. 

If  the  scheme  worked  well,  Allen  figures 
State  legislators  could  then  charter  State 
foundations  to  take  over  State  and  local 
contributions — or  the  Federal  foundation 
inlght  be  limited  to  funds  for  Federal  office, 
'  leaving  to  State  foundations  the  Job  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  use  In  State  and  local  cam- 
paigns. A  good  many  variants  on  these  ideas 
ture  possible.  One  point  is  important:  A  lot 
of  people  would  contribute  to  a  nonpartisan 
foundation  who  would  not  contribute  to 
either  party. 

In  Minnesota  .the  Democratic-Farmer-La- 
bor Party  sponsors  the  Minnesota  Founda- 
tion for  Political  Education,  modeled  on 
European  party  fund-raising  tactics  and  ex- 
periences. This  foundation  has  begun  to 
collect  contributions  from  91  to  9100  and 
fcts  1  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  such 
p«rty  affair*  as  the  Jeflerson-Jackson  Day 


dinners   and  congressional   dinners   for  Its 
endowment  fund. 

The  Idea  of  this  foundation.  In  Allen's 
W(X^,  Is  to  Improvs  political  ethics  In  the 
State  to  the  end  that  campaigns  In  Minne- 
sota will  be  educaUonal  in  value  rather 
than  merely  biennial  emotional  binges.  The 
word  "educational"  includes  the  idea  of  lec- 
ture courses,  political  reading  rooms  on  the 
Swedish  model,  schools  for  csndldstes.  fsl- 
lowshlps  for  youthful  snd  tmpoverlshsd 
candidates,  and  political  internships  such  as 
some  colleges  and  other  groups  now  annu- 
ally conduct  In  Washington  Oorernment  and 
congressional  offices. 

Allen's  ideas  are  certain  to  run  Into  a 
lot  of  practical  objections  from  pracUcal 
politicians  who  would  prefer  to  let  things 
remain  as  they  are.  But  the  93.500  campaign 
contribution  to  Senator  FftANcis  Cask  (Re- 
publican, of  South  Dakota)  already  has 
opened-  up  the  contributions  issue  despite 
the  practical  men  in  Congress  who  would 
have  preferred  to  keep  the  lid  on.  If  the 
future  invesUgstion  turns  out  to  be  mean- 
ingful, such  ideas  as  those  Allen  offers  may 
serve  as  models  for  cleaning  up  one  of  the 
least  odoriferous  phases  of  the  democratic 
process. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  special  committee  which  was 
authorized  by  the  resolution  agreed  to 
yesterday  will  most  carefully  and  in  con- 
siderable detail  consider  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Allsn. 
If  only  we  would  seek  It.  there  is  a  great 
fund  of  Information  to  be  obtained  from 
many  of  the  nonpartisan  and  thoroughly 
profesional  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try, which  would  contribute  to  the  tie- 
liberations  of  the  special  committee. 

At  a  later  time  I  shall  address  myself 
In  greater  detail  to  this  all-imporUnt 
subject  matter.  I  commend  the  present 
Presiding  Officer,  the  dlsUnguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [  Mr.  NiXTBMctR  1,  upon 
the  introduction  of  his  bill.  I  think  it 
Is  a  very  constructive  proposal  and  one 
which  merits  the  utmost  coo^deratlon 
by  Congress. 


PROPAGANDA   AOAINST  COLORADO 
RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
to  say  that  in  the  propaganda  now  being 
circulated  by  organized  opposition  to  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  some  of 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Record  from 
time  to  time,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
Information  and  distortion  of  fact. 

Mr.  Bamet  Nover,  a  veteran  corres- 
pondent and  phief  of  the  Denver  Post 
Washington  bureau.  In  his  column  of 
Pfebruary  19  in  the  Denver  Post,  has  ably 
pointed  out  some  of  these  falsehoods  and 
dlstortiotis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  column  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows : 

RoxnfOTJF  OH  THl  POTOMSO 

(By  Bamet  Nover) 

Washincton.— As  the  day  nears  when  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  will  begin  Uklng 
up  the  bill  authorizing  the  upper  Colorado 
storage  project,  the  shrieking  and  shouting, 
the  calculated  distortions  and  out-and-out 
prevarications  of  the  southern  California 
water  lobbyists  are  reaching  new  highs. 

The  theory  they  are  operating  on  is  the 
one  dreamed  up  by  UlUcr  and  perfected  by 


the  Kremlin,  namely,  the  greater  the  He  the 
more  people  are  likely  to  believe  it.  particu- 
larly U  the  lie  Is  repeated  often  enough  and 
loudly  enough. 

A  good  example  of  this  southern  California 
"big  lie"  technique  U  to  be  found  in  the 
latest  folder  the  Colorado  River  Associstion 
of  Los  Angeles  has  now  begun  to  distribute 
literally  by  the  millions. 

The  point  of  the  folder  is  that  It  makes 
no  sense  to  be  Uklng  "40  mlUlon  acree  of 
land  out  of  producUon  and  put  it  In  a  so- 
called  soil  bank  while  adding'  580.000  new 
acres  of  arid  mountain  land  In  Colorado 
Utah.  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  at  a  cost  to 
the  Oovernment  (you>  of  94  billion." 

"And  these  lands. "  the  folder  oonUnues 
••would  grow  more  surplus  crops." 

This  contention  would  make  sense  If  it 
were  true.  It  happens  that  there  is  not  a 
shred  of  truth  In  it.  as  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia water  lobbyists  know  perfecUy  well. 

They  come  from  a  SUte  which  has  bene- 
fited more  from  the  54-year-old  reclamation 
program  than  any  other  SUte  In  the  Union 

They  knew— since  the  figures  sre  abun- 
dantly available— that  only  a  negligible  per- 
centage of  the  irrigated  crope  produced  In 
California  or  In  any  other  reclamation  8UU 
Is  In  the  surplus  category. 

In  fact,  their  own  propaganda  bean  thU 

On  the  front  page  of  thU  particular  leaflet 
are  pictures  of  a  bulging  bin  marked  "butter 
milk,  cotton,  wool."  and  a  bursting  crib 
marked  "corn,  wheat,  rice,  grains."  These 
are  the  surpluses  costing  the  Government 
98  billion  which  are  horrendously  portrsyed 
on  the  front  page  of  the  folder,  aside  from 
grains,  which  presumably  would  include 
feedstuffs  grown  on  Irrigated  lands  and  not 
In  surplus,  not  a  single  one  of  these  producU 
U  produced  in  sny  considerable  quanUUes  on 
reclamation    lands.  ""eson 

ThU  fsct  was  pointed  out  for  the  umptleth 
time  by  W.  A.  Dexheimer.  United  SUtes  Com- 
missioner of  RccUmaUon.  In  a  speech  In 
New   York   last   week. 

Paying  his  respecu  to  what  he  described 
as  "the  acsttergun  attack"  launched  on  the 
upper  Colorado  project  by  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  the  "apparently  llnUtleas  war 
chest"  which  "has  enabled  this  opposition 
to  take  a  one-sided  story  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  country. "  Dexheimer  recalled  some  of 
the  extraordinary  economic  beneflu  the  Na- 
tion has  derived  from  reclamation  projects. 

He  cited  the  Boulder  Canyon  project,  the 
Imperial  Dam.  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal,  the 
Colorado-Big    Thompson. 

With  the  exception  of  some  cotton  acre- 
age, be  said,  none  of  the  mUlions  of  dollars 
of  agricultural  producu  produced  by  those 
projecu   was   In   stirplus. 

"Most  of  It."  Dexheimer  explained.  "Hras 
high  priced  specialty  crope  such  aa  head  let- 
tuce and  carrots  for  your  winter  salads.  The 
same  holds  true  of  our  other  proJecU  as 
well.  Only  s  small  tonnage  of  price-sup- 
ported crops  U  grown  on  reclamation  proj- 
ecu." 

Then  there  U  this  matter  of  cost.  The 
leaflet  in  question  uses  again  that  wholly 
discredited  figure  of  94  billion  as  the  alleged 
cost  of  the  upper  Colorado  scheme. 

The  House  measure,  soon  to  be  voted  on. 
has  a  price  tag  of  only  9760  million.  But 
what  Is  a  500  percent  plus  distortion  to  the 
sun-tanned  OoebbeUes  of  Smogland?  The 
bigger  the  lie  •  •  • 

Also,  nowhere  In  the  leaflet  Is  there  the 
slightest  suggestion  that  any  of  the  money 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  construction  of 
the  storage  plan  will  be  repaid,  even  though 
most  of  it  will:  thst  It  will  Uke  30  to  25 
years  to  compleu  the  project:  and  that  re- 
payments will  begin  long  before  the  project 
has  been   finished. 

The  further  thought  occurs  that  since 
President  Elsenhower  favors  the  project,  as 
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he  has  repeatedly  made  clear,  he.  Uke  its 
other  advocates.  Is  trying  to  perpetuate  a 
fraud   on   the   American    taxpayer. 

Is  this  what  the  Colorado  River  Asso- 
ciation of  Los  Angeles  wanU  the  country  to 
believer 


SUSPENSION  OF  WES  SANTEE  BY 
AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  UNION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  morning  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  what  I  described  as  the 
cruel  and  unfair  treatment  given  one  of 
our  Kansas  boys.  Wes  Santee,  by  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

I  can  report  that  there  Is  general  In- 
dignation throughout  the  Nation  over 
this  incident.  The  American  people  be- 
lieve in  fair  play,  and  the  autocratic  at- 
titude of  the  AAU  In  suspending  Wes 
Santee  from  amateur  standing  for  life 
is  more  than  they  are  going  to  take  with- 
out moral  indignation  and  resentment. 
They  are  expressing  themselves  In  no 
uncertain  terms. 

Typical  of  the  correspondence  and 
telegrams  I  have  received  from  all  over 
the  Nation  are  some  of  the  messages  I 
have  received  from  Kansas,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  made 
a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

GarAT  Bend.  Kans.,  February  21, 1958. 
The  Honorable  FXAifK  Carlson. 
United  Statea  Ssn»te. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Carlson:  We  are  shocked 
and  disturbed  at  the  AAU-Santee  ruling 
which  in  effect  places  the  1959  United  SUtea 
Olympic  team  at  the  mercy  of  the  known 
professional  athletes  of  Russia. 

We  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  protect  the  distinguished  repuUtlon 
of  thU  country's  Olympic  tesm.  and  protect 
the  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  from  the 
humllUtlon  of  a  Russian  propaganda.  In- 
troduce corrective  legislation  If  need  be.  to 
rectify  this  shameful  undeserved  abuse  of 
our  Nation's  top  mller  from  yptft 
Respectfully. 

Thx  Great  Brno  Rotart  Clur. 
WiLLUM    c.   Cook.   President. 

Great  Bend,  Kanr.,  February  21.  195€. 
The  Honorable  Prank  Carlson. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Drar  Senator  Carlson  :  The  suspension  of 
Kansas  mUe  king  Wes  Santee  strikes  us  as 
an   outrage — ruinous   to   Wes.   crippling   to 
this  Nation's  1956  Olympic  hopes. 

As  one  of  the  clubs  of  the  national  Jaycee 
organization  pledged  to  help  raise  a  million 
dollars  for  the  Olympics,  we  feel  the  AAU 
owes  this  NaUon  and  us  an  answer.  We 
respectfully  urge  a  Senate  inquiry  of  thU 
shocking  affair,  hopeful  that  any  and  all 
steps  wUl  be  Uken  to  protect  the  righto  of 
the  American  citizen  not  be  humiliated  be- 
fore the  world  next  summer  by  the  salaried 
professional  athletes  of  the  U.  S.  8.  B. 

Respectfully. 
Great  Bend  JtJNioR  Chamsrr  or  Com mercb. 
Chris  HiuncNaaANo.  Jr..  President. 

Lawrence,  Kans..  February  22.  1959. 
Senator  Prank  Carlson. 

Senate  Office  Building; 
We  wholeheartedly  commend  and  endorse 
your  Interest  and  efforte  on  behalf  of  otir 
fellow  Kansan.  Wes  Santee.  Wo  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  entire  State  of  Kansas  Joins 
us  In  strenuous  protest  against  the  groRS 


injustice  and  despicable  treatment  meted 
out  by  the  AAU  to  Santee.  It  is  suggested 
that  you  contact  Vincent  X.  Flaherty,  sporto 
editor,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  who  has  pub- 
licly stated  in  his  column,  that  he  has  defi- 
nite Icnowledge  of  one  track  athlete  who 
accumulated  92,000  on  four  amateiir  track 
appearances,  and  further  sUtes  that  he  has 
additional  ammunition  for  Santee. 

You  are  assured  that  you  will  gain  the  en- 
during gratitude  and  appreciation  of  all 
Kansans  for  your  continued  ellorU  in  recti- 
fying the  base  Injtistlce  done  to  a  western 
Ksnsas  boy. 

Spokts  CoMMrmx,  Cramrer  or 
Commerce,  Lawbence,  Kans. 

Great  Bens,  Kans..  February  22, 1956. 
Hon.  Prank  Carlson. 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Carlson:  Argonne  Post,  No. 
180.  American  Legion  of  Great  Bend.  Kans.. 
by  proper  motion  unanimously  and  respect- 
fully urges  you  to  initiate  a  Senate  inquiry 
into  the  shocking  and  disgusting  AAU- 
Santee  incident,  and  that  corrective  legis- 
lation be  enacted  If  need  be  to  free  our 
athletes  from  such  prejudiced  and  petty 
tjrrannies  so  abhorrent  to  the  American  way 
of  life.  We  appeal  to  you  to  help  Insure  all 
of  our  American  athletes  fundsmenUl  fair- 
ness and  freedom  from  such  reprehensible 
and  irresponsible  attacks. 

We  feel  action  Imperative  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  vicious,  undeserved,  and  iso- 
lated crucifixion  of  our  greatest  United 
SUtes  dlsUnce  runner,  Kansas  athlete. 
United  States  marine,  and  Legionnaire,  but 
most  of  all  because  the  final  effect  of  this 
AAU  hypocrisy  might  well  be  to  bar  every 
United  Statea  athlete  of  prominence  from 
any  competition,  and  to  set  the  stage  for 
the  humiliating  defeat  of  our  heretofore  dis- 
tlngulahed  Olympic  team  this  summer. 

We  don't  think  the  United  SUtes,  becavise 
of  AAU  stupid  and  outmoded  ideas  of  ama- 
teurism should  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  known  salaried  professional  athletes  of 
RussU.  and  our  citizens  and  way  of  life  un- 
dergo another  himiUlatlng  Communist  prop- 
aganda defeat  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Respectfully. 

Aroonne  Post.  No.  180,  Amerkan 
Legion.  Botd.  Aojitfant. 

Mr.  CARU30N.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rbcoko  an  article  which  appeared 
In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  In  regard  to  the 
suspension  of  Wes  Santee  by  the  Am- 
ateur Athletic  Union.  The  article  was 
written  by  Shirley  Povich.  who  Is  one  of 
the  outstanding  spozts  writers  In  the 
Natkm. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  arti- 
cles written  In  regard  to  the  Santee  sus- 
pension, and  this  one  Is  not  only  typical, 
but  Is  A  correct  statement  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rmcout, 
as  follows^ 

This  Morntnq 

(By  Shirley  Povich) 

Always  more  or  less  present  in  the  edi- 
torlallsU'  preclncta  is  the  tempUtlon  to  rear 
Ijack  and  stomp  on  the  AAU.  Maybe  that  is 
because  the  AAU  la  an  outfit  with  a  high 
quoU  of  badge-wearing  stuffed  ahlrto  who 
come  out  of  the  woodwork  at  Intervals  and 
nibble  at  the  edges  of  the  fame  of  the  ath- 
letes they  have  enrolled. 

Usually,  the  deterrent  is  that  it  isn't  a  very 
sporting  contest  and  sometimes  Is  compared 
to  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel,  because  there  is 
no  escape  tor  the  AAU  people  from  their 


own  entrapment.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  damage  they  sometimes  do,  they 
could  be  called  career  chumps. 

However,  in  the  Wes  Santee  case  the  other 
day  in  which  they  came  up  with  the  deci- 
sion that  there  was  cause  for  lifetime  ex- 
pulsion from  amateur  ranks,  the  AAU  action 
had  considerable  merit.  Too  bad  they  bun- 
gled it  by  slngUng  out  the  wrong  defendant. 

They  should  have  brought  not  only  Santee 
but  those  aa  conniving  rules-breaking  badge- 
wearing  AAU  track  meet  promoters  before 
the  bar  of  AAU  Justice.  Theirs  were  the 
greater  sins.  Santee  admitted  taking  more 
money  than  the  niles  allowed  for  his  ap- 
pearances in  meete.  but  says  he  was  baited 
into  It  by  the  AAU's  own  pious  members. 

Unless  the  AAU  follows  up  the  dUbarment 
of  Santee  with  similar  action  against  every 
one  of  iU  officials  Involved  In  the  mess,  Ito 
decree  against  the  Kansas  miler  must  sUnd 
as  an  unconscionable  thing  more  reprehen- 
sible than  anything  he  has  been  accused  of. 

Santee  told  this  bxueau  yesterday  that  he 
did  not  deny  the  allegations  that  he  re- 
ceived more  expense  money  than  the  rules 
allow,  except  in  one  insUnce  when  tie  denied 
knowledge  of  a  9400  payment  to  his  father- 
in-law. 

"Here's  the  way  it  worked,  thougtx."  Santee 
said. 

"These  people  who  run  the  AAU  meeta 
would  phone  me  and  ask  me  to  run  In  their 
meeto.  I  guess  they  wanted  me  becaxise  I've 
run  the  mUe  faster  than  any  other  American 
and  would  help  their  gate  receipto. 

Alwajrs.  they  asked  me  how  much  I  wanted 
for  expenses.  They  knew  the  nxlcs  put  a 
limit  of  915  a  day  and  transporUtlon  on  the 
expenses,  but  that  didn't  stop  them  from 
asking  me  my  price. 

"I  never  gave  them  a  price.  I  never  held 
out  for  any  figure.  They  were  the  ones  who 
always  asked  me  if  I  would  take,  say,  9200 
for  the  trip.  I'd  say  'Tee'  and  I  knew  it  was 
more  than  I  was  allowed.  But  so  did  the 
AAU  promoters,  and  they  were  the  ones  who 
Instie^ted  the  overpayment." 

CerUlnly  there  are  some  questions  to  be 
aaked  of  the  AAU.  as  Senator  Carlson,  ot 
Kansas,  lias  said  he  will  aak  in  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  AAU  tactics.  The 
first  one  tliat  pope  into  mind  is,  was  it 
Santee's  responsibility  to  keep  in  line  those 
AAU  track  people  who,  in  effect,  bribed  him 
to  enter  their  special,  favorite  meeU?  That 
would  be  UnUmount  to  reminding  the  en- 
forcers to  obey  the  law. 

And  how  come  the  AAU  did  not  ahow  the 
same  vigorous  interest  in  investigating  those 
AAU  promoters  who  propositioned  Santee 
into  violating  the  rules?  Tiieir  sins  are 
down  in  black  and  "vhite  on  the  financial 
sUtements  of  the  meeto  they  conducted,  yet 
all  they  drew  was  a  wrist-slapping  reminder 
not  to  do  it  again. 

Oh,  there  were  a  couple  of  expulsions  bo- 
sides  Santee's  that  were  lianded  out.  Two 
California  AAU  officials  were  given  the  heave; 
also  a  man  described  as  a  publicity  director 
for  one  of  the  meets.  In  the  case  of  the 
publicist,  however,  the  AAU  was  tossing  out 
a  fellow  who  wasn't  even  an  AAU  member, 
it  was  later  learned.  But  the  big  body  of 
AAU  promoters  who  offered  the  money  that 
Santee  accepted  were  given  only  a  mild 
reprimand. 

The  overpaymento  to  Santee  added  up  to 
a  sum  something  less  than  colossal,  about 
91.600  for  the  22  meets  in  which  he  engaged. 
Granted  that  it  was  not  the  size  of  the  pay- 
menU  but  the  principle  of  them,  the  action 
against  Santee  appears  to  be  excessively 
harsh,  particularly  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
action  against  the  equally  sinful  AAU  pro- 
moters. 

It's  rough  on  a  lad  who  for  11  years  has 
dreamed  of  winning  the  equivalent  of  the 
Olympic  mile  and  now  is  branded  for  life. 
The  tragic  thing  is  tiiat  life  ban,  by  itself, 
is  a  powerful  association  of  words  in  tlie 
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public  mind.  It  eouM  leave  •  man  unde- 
•enredly  mariccd  eren  tf  his  sin  were  no  more 
than  picking  Ttoleta  out  of  season,  which 
might  earn  him  Mn  for  life  from  the  Great 
Kastem  Region  Horticultural  Society  Ac- 
creditation Department. 

The  treatment  given  Santee  might  be  more 
easily  condoned  If  It  were  not  an  AAD  action. 
Tliat  outfit's  contributions  to  amateurisos 
•re  often  suspected,  particularly  in  terms 
of  those  egpenslre  Olympic  Junkets  on  which 
badge-wearing  officials  are  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  the  athletes.  "Oceangoing  hltch- 
blkers,"  the  articulate  Pliog  Allen.  Kfinmis 
University  coach,  once  called  them  In  what 
I.  for  Allen,  mild  disgust. 
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ACmiCULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  mESnHNG  OFFICER.  1b  there 
further  morning  boelneas?  If  not,  mom- 
iaag  bwlneas  is  closed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  auonim. 
The      PRESILTINO      OFFICER.     The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  son. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 
The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoHMSToif  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair).  Without  ohjeetion.  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  entered  on  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  farm  bill.  I  pointed  out  that 
only  two  provisions  toi  the  bill  would  give 
Immediate  help  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  during  1958.  One  of  those 
provisions  Is  sm  Increase  in  the  support 
levels:  the  other  is  an  authorization  of 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  supple- 
ment section  32  funds.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  under  section  32.  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  funds  available  can  be 
•pent  for  any  one  commodity.  On  ihe 
other  hand,  the  $250  million  provided 
Xor  In  this  measure  has  no  restrictions 
attached:  an  of  it  or  half  of  it  or  one- 
lourtb  of  it  can  be  spent  for  any  par- 
ticular commodity. 

On  yesterday.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
pointed  out  that,  contrcry  to  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Benson,  lower  price-sup- 
ports do  not  decrease  the  production  of 
farm  commoditiea.  I  think  I  demon- 
•trated  that  fact  in  referring  to  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  3  years  with  respect 
to  our  basic  commodities.  I  dociimented 
the  fact  that  lowered  support  levels  do 
not  brins  decreased  production,*  or  de- 
creased plantings  of  anotted  acres.  On 
the^contrary.  as  price-support  lands  have 
dropped,  farmers  have  increased  their 
per  acre  production  smd  have  planted  all, 
or  pracUcaUy  an  of  their  acreage  aUoU 
ments. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  continue  with  my 
Bain  address,  which  as  I  indicated  yes- 
terday, is  a  general  statement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bin.  linvite  any  Sena- 
tor to  ask  questions  at  any  time  he  may 


desire:  and  If  I  can  answer  them,  I  shaU 
be  delighted  to  do  sa 

Mr.  President,  before  the  hearings  on 
the  farm  progi-am  began.  I  had  high 
hopes  that  any  new  farm  legislation 
would  contain  a  formula  whereby  the 
Govermnent  could  support  the  prices  of 
readily  merchantable  commodities — that 
Is  to  say.  farm  commodities  for  which  a 
ready  demand  exists — at  high  levels,  and 
could  permit  supports  for  less  desirable 
commodities  to  flex  downward  to  lower 
levels.  I  felt  that  by  so  doing  we  could 
stimulate  the  production  of  grades  and 
kinds  of  farm  commodities  which  could 
flow  into  channels  of  consumption,  which 
would  better  meet  the  actual  market  re- 
quirements, and  discourage  production 
of  less  desirable  types  and  grades  of  com- 
modities. 

Unfortunately,  this  idea  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  was  informed  by  the 
experts  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  It  would  be  impossible  to  write 
into  law  any  standard  which  could  be 
applied  to  determine  which  commodities 
are  readily  salable.  In  other  words,  the 
Department  officials  took  the  posiUon 
that  if  we  attempted  to  follow  through 
on  the  theory  of  basing  support  levels 
for  farm  commodities  on  the  desires  of 
the  market,  we  would  place  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  law  in  an  impossible  posi- 
tion. We  were  told  that  one  grade  of  a 
commodity  which  is  in  demand  'today 
may  not  be  in  demand  tomorrow.  In 
addition,  grades  of  commodities  vary 
from  region  to  region,  from  State  to 
State,  and  from  farm  to  farm.  All  in  an. 
It  seemed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reach  an  agreement  as  to  how  to  define, 
for  price-support  purposes,  which  com- 
modities are  readily  salable  and  which 
are  not. 

I  may  add.  Mr.  President,  that  soon 
after  we  concluded  the  hearings  last  No- 
vember I  wrote  to  many  millers,  to  spin- 
ners of  cotton  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  others  who  handle  and  process 
oui-  basic  commodities ;  I  asked  for  their 
suggestions,  ideas,  and  views  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  could  write  a  formula 
to  carry  out  the  thought  I  had  in  mind 
I  was  told  by  them  that  it  would  be 
a  pracUcaJ  impossibUity.  Therefore,  as 
I  have  said,  the  committee  abandoned 
that  proposal. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment— and  it  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee— which  would  provide  90  per- 
cent supports  on  a  quahty  basis  for 
wheat.  It  would  go  only  part  way  in 
that  direction  of  quaUty.  It  would  pro- 
vide that  90  percent  supports  would  be 
avaUable  to  producers  who  plant  wheat 
seed  which  normally  would  produce  a 
good  quaUty  of  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  would  afford  a 
limited  provision  based  on  quaUty. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  would  provide  90 
wheat  which  normally  produce  good 
percent  supports  for  aU  varieties  of 
quaUty. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the    yardstick,    outlined    by    my    good 


friend  from  North  Dakota,  will  work. 
However,  he  will  remember  that  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  sUted  that  95  percent  of  the 
wheat  produced  would  come  within  the 
90  percent  support  price. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  do  recaU  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  te  my  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  proposal  which  I 
offered  would  provide  90  -)ercent  for 
most  of  the  wheat  produced,  but  It 
would  also  provide  lower  support  levels 
for  a  great  deal  of  wheat  of  poor  quality 
which  is  being  produced  today. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  i^i««twna 
has  reference  to  the  23  varieties  of  wheat 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  this 
jrear  diacounta  20  cents  a  bushcL  I  think 
those  are  the  vai-leties  to  which  tl^  Sen- 
ator is  referring. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  might  be  entirely 
possible  to  devise  a  formula  on  the  basis 
of  the  proposal  which  my  distinguished 
friend  from  North  DakoU  orered.  and 
which  was  written  into  the  bill.  I  hcq^ 
it  win  work. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mine , to  a  simple  ap- 
proach  to  the  problem.  If  we  attempt 
to  go  a  step  further,  as  we  planned  last 
fan,  and  base  price  support  on  the  qual- 
ity of  wheat  marketed  by  the  farmer, 
we  win  run  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
It  is  a  slow  process,  for  example,  to  test 
the  protein  and  gluten  content  of  each 
load  of  wheat  which  may  te  deUvered 
to  a  country  elevator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  been  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  many  years. 
The  Department  has  been  endeavoring 
to  determine  how  to  devise  a  formula  to 
provide  higher  supports  for  good  quality 
and  lower  supports  for  poor  quaUty.  One 
proposal  which  was  made^I  think  it 
came  from  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU— was  that  the  support  be 
based  upon  the  salablUty  of  th-  variety. 
However,  it  turns  out  that  that  formula 
does  not  work  either. 

If  we  base  the  salabiUty  on  the  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  which  is  turned  over  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by 
the  producers  as  unsold,  we  find  that 
under  that  formula  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States  would  get  the  highest 
support  leveL 

For  the  4  years  from  1950  to  1953,  the 
States  of  Kansas.  Missouri.  Cok>rado, 
Nebraska,  and  Wyoming  turned  over  29 
percent  of  the  crop  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Miimeaota.  South 
Dakota.  North  Dakota.  Wisconsin,  and 
Montana  turned  over  20  percent  of  the 
crop.  Iowa,  lUinois.  Michigan.  Indiana. 
Ohio,  and  Kentucky  turned  over  13.8 
percent.  Texas.  Oklahoma.  New  Mexico, 
and  Arkansas  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporatioto  for  those  4 
years  31  percent  of  the  wheat  crop. 
Idaho.  Washington,  and  Oregon  turned 
over  23  !4  percent.  CaUfomla,  Ariwma, 
Nevada,  and  Utah  turned  over  3.6  per- 
cent. Virginia  and  the  States  north  of 
Virginia  turned  over  9 'a  percent.  The 
States  south  of  Virginia,  Including  the 


Carolinas.  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi,  turned  over  22  Mi  percent.  So 
we  caimot  Judge  the  quaUty  by  the  per- 
centage of  the  crop  which  each  State 
turns  over  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. So  that  formula  was  not  prac- 
ticable. I  use  that  merely  as  an  iUustra- 
tlon  of  an  effort  to  devise  a  formula  upder 
which  higher  support  levels  could  be 
given  to  the  better  quality. 

Mr.  EIX£NDER.  I  believe  that  in'  re- 
sponse to  a  question  propounded  by  me  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Morse,  and  his  assistant,  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  Department  had  been 
working  for  20  years  in  an  attempt  to 
find  a  salabiUty  formula  appUcable  to 
various  crops.  However,  up  to  now  they 
have  not  found  such  a  formula.  I  sug- 
gested to  them  that  they  continue  their 
studies,  and  perhaps  they  might  come 
up  with  something. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  was  greatly  Inter- 
ested in  the  figures  Just  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  wish  to  be 
sure  I  understood  him  correctly.  I  won- 
der if  he  meant  to  have  us  Infer  that  the 
quantity  of  wheat  turned  over  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  a 
State  would  be  determinative  of  qual- 
ity. Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  greater  the  production  in  a 
community,  the  greater  the  amount 
which  would  be  turned  over?  Would 
that  be  a  reliable  basis  for  determining 
quality? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  read  these  statistics  to 
show  that  we  could  not  Judge  the  quaUty 
by  the  percentage  of  the  crop  turned 
over  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Kansas,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Ne- 
braska, and  Wyoming  are  grouped  to- 
gether. Kansas  is  a  large  wheat-pro- 
ducing State.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  how  eastern  Kansas  compares 
with  western  Kansas.  Missouri  has  be- 
come a  large  producer  of  wheat.  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  and  Wyoming  are 
grouped  together.  Some  of  the  States 
in  which  very  Uttle  was  tuined  over  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
not  noted  for  producing  large  quantities 
of  the  highest  quality  of  wheat.  Never- 
theless, the  wheat  had  a  ready  market, 
presumably,  in  chicken  feed  and  other 
types  of  feed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
For  instance  in  4  of  the  States  men- 
tioned only  a  little  more  than  3  percent 
of  the  production  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
That  3  percent  may  be  wheat  that  was 
not  adapted  to  milling  purposes  but 
could  be  used  for  chicken  feed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  some  States,  however, 
production  has  gone  up  with  respect  to 
certain  varieties  of  wheat:  for  example, 
a  good  hard  wheat,  which  has  the  same 
analysis  as  wheat  from  western  farms, 
but  which  for  mUling  purposes  Is  consid- 
ered decidedly  inferior.  It  may  have  a 
moisture  content  of  12  percent,  and  a 
protein  content  of  13  percent.  Just  as  is 
the  case  with  wheat  from  another  area, 
but  nevertheless  one  wheat  is  good  for 
milling  purposes  and  the  other  type  is 
not.  They  both  weigh  from  58  to  60 
pounds  to  the  bushel    It  makes  the  sit- 


uation very  difficult  but  miUers  do  make  a 
distinction  and  they  say  that  one  is  good 
and  the  other  is  not  good. 

In  other  words,  the  wheat  that  is  used 
as  a  fiUer  win  stm  run  to  60  pounds  to 
the  bushel  and  12  percent  moisture  and 
13  percent  protein,  but  that  wheat  is  not 
desirable. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  made  a  very  accurate  state- 
ment with  regard  to  quaUty  miiUng 
wheat  There  is  no  question  that  quaUty 
is  not  based  on  test  weight  The  wheat 
grower  in  Kansas  is  interested  in  pro- 
ducing good  mining  quaUty  wheat  We 
like  to  boast  that  we  grow  the  best  wheat 
in  the  world.  We  regret  sincerely  that 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years  there  has  been 
some  complaint  about  oxu*  wheat,  and 
we  are  trying  to  correct  the  situation. 
The  Secretary's  statement  last  year  that 
there  would  be  a  differential  in  payments 
brought  about  a  shift  in  the  production 
into  higher  quaUty  plantings.  In  the 
next  harvest  we  win  have  greatly  Im- 
proved the  quaUty  of  wheat 

As  I  read  the  bill,  it  would  set  up  a 
ccnunission  to  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu-e  to  assist  the  De- 
partment In  determining  the  quaUty  of 
wheat.  That  is  the  purpose  of  creating 
the  commission  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  purpose  of  the 
Commission  is  to  determine  which 
varieties  of  wheat  are  the  best,  and  the 
farmers  who  plant  that  variety  wiU  get 
90  percent 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  beUeve  I  am 
correct  in  my  understanding.  That  is 
the  intention,  as  I  imderstand  it 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Under  the  present  law 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  working 
with  those  engaged  in  research  experi- 
ment stations,  miners,  and  bakers,  de- 
termines the  quaUty. 

Under  the  provision  the  Senator  has 
referred  to  we  would  set  up  a  commis- 
sion consisting  of  an  agricultural  re- 
search expert,  a  miUer.  and  a  farmer. 
There  would  be  tiiree  members  from  each 
of  the  principal  wheat  producing  areas 
of  the  United  States.  This  would  be  the 
first  time  that  fanners  would  be  given 
a  voice  in  determining  the  quaUty  of 
wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  commission 
would  work  from  year  to  year,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct.  The 
Secretary  makes  that  determination  aU 
alone  at  the  present  time.  The  commit- 
tee would  be  advisory  in  nature. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  may  say  that  in  my 
own  State  of  North  Dakota  there  are 
varieties  of  wheat  which  should  not  be 
grown.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
wheat  grown  in  North  Dakota  is  of  good 
quaUty.  However,  we  have  a  few  varie- 
ties that  should  not  be  planted.  Among 
them  are  Golden  BaU,  PeUss,  Pentad, 
and  Premier,  and  2  or  3  others.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  we  should  provide  the 
top  level  of  support  to  farmers  who  seed 
that  kind  of  wheat  which  rarely,  if  ever, 
produces  good  quaUty. 


Mr.  CARU50N.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wonder  whether  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  object 
If  I  were  to  refer  to  another  feature  of 
the  bin  which  was  mentioned  indirectly 
by  him.  I  refer  to  the  noncommercial 
wheat-producing  areas  which  are  to  be 
set  forth  in  the  bin.  For  the  moment 
I  cazmot  find  that  particular  secticm  in 
the  bin.  As  I  remember  reading  it,  each 
State  would  be  given  a  quota  of  240,000 
acres  of  noncommercial  wheat.  There 
are  States  which  would  not  have  240,000 
acres.  What  would  happen  in  such  a 
case?     

Mr.  AIKEN.  Any  State  that  did  not 
produce  240,000  acres  would  be  taken  out 
of  the  commercial  area. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  not  Increasing  acreage  aUotments 
for  wheat  In  noncommercial  areas  up  to 
240,000  acres,  and  finding  the  wheat  some 
place  else  in  commercial  areas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Any  State  that  has  an 
acreage  aUotment  of  less  than  240,000 
acres  would  be  put  into  the  noncommer- 
cial area,  and  if  it  chose  to  go  into  the 
program,  it  would  get  only  75  percent 
of  the  support  price  in  the  commercial 
area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Presumably  90  pereent 
of  the  production  would  go  into  feed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  what  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated, as  I  remember.  . 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  also 
voted  down  the  proposal  to  place  a  limi- 
tation on  price  supports — either  a  gross 
limitation  or  a  limitation  based  on  total 
production  of  a  given  farm.  In  his  spe- 
cial farm  message,  the  President  recom- 
mended that  we  consider  placing  limita- 
tions on  i»lce  support  payments:  how- 
ever, careful  examination  of  the  problem 
convinced  us  that  it  would  be  imwise  to 
do  so. 

Any  lifnitatlon  on  price  supports  would, 
in  effect,  mean  that  market  prices  would 
stabilize  at  or  Just  around  the  support 
level  in  effect  on  the  majority  of  the 
crop. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  a  gross 
cash  limitation  would  be  placed  on  price 
support  payments.  This  would  mean 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  agricultural 
production  could  be  marketed  with  no 
support  levels  in  effect,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  limitation  imposed.  As  to 
that  portion,  the  fluctuations  of  the  mar- 
kets would,  alone,  affect  farm  prices.  As 
to  that  portion  of  the  crop  which  would 
be  supported — and  this  would  be  pro- 
duction primarily  from  the  smaU 
farms — the  commodities  would  flow  into 
Government  storage.  The  proposal  for 
a  gross  cash  limitation  on  price  support 
pajrments  would,  in  practical  effect, 
amount  to  a  cash  subsidy  paid  to  the 
smaU  farmers  with  the  Government  tak- 
ing over  their  total  production  in  return. 

Under  the  alternative  of  placing  a  slid- 
ing scale  support  level  in  effect,  and  bas- 
ing supports  on  the  size  of  a  farm  or  its 
volume  of  production,  it  was  shown  that 
market  prices  would  tend  to  stabilize  at 
or  Just  around,  the  support  level  In  effect 
for  the  majority  of  a  crop.  Since  any 
such  limitation  would  fix  support  levels 
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tar  iMSB  produnn  at  reUttvely  low 
levels,  and  since  larger  farmers  supplj 
the  majority  of  o«r  produetion,  tlxls  al- 
temattre,  too.  vonld  jnean  that  small 
farmers  would  produce  almost  exdu- 
alipcly  for  Oovemment  warehouses. 

UXulsr  either  ptopoMd.  that  Is.  dtfaer 
a  gran  limitatloii  on  support  paymeats 
or  a  limitation  based  upon  support  kew- 
«ls  ftaKlnc  In  Une  with  per-farm  prodae- 
tlon  vctame.  the  aamU  fanner  would  find 
himwitf  aBalile  to  osaapete  on  the  fans 
markets:  the  Oosemmeni.  on  the  other 
hand,  would  fkid  Itself  the  only  pur- 
chaser IcT  small-farm  production. 
Neither  result  is  desirable,  ana  the  com- 
mittee TOted  to  ellinlnate  any  provisions 
for  Umltaljlon  an  supports. 

\M  me  emphaalae.  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
limit  price  supports  would  maan  that 
the  amaU  farmer  would  be  produoiac  for 
the  Quaernment.  Price  supports  were 
naaer  Itsndw!  as  a  subsidy.  They  are 
means  by  which  a  faimer  may  borrow 
money  an  what  he  produces  so  that  he 
wQl  not  ke  eoovelled  to  dump  his  crop 
on  the  market  ail  at  onoe.  and  theretor 
d«prem  prices. 

I  cannot  bdieve  that  anybody  will 
anrus  seriously  that  the  adnUaistratlon 
sllding-scale  formula,  which  Is  now  tiie 
law  of  the  land,  ■rill  Jtimulate  the  farm 
wcnnmy  and  bring  about  Increased  In- 
come to  ihe  Ameziean  Xamaer  In  IMg. 
On  tte  oontEary.  I  helieae  that  it  will 
tvrttm  dwaaase  farm  inesnse.  aa 
the  parity  ratio  dowai  is  a  new  low. 
ahdiA  attU  soHOler  the  iarmer's 
In  the  oooaBmer's  dollar. 


■Mrthig-scale  formute,  plus  the  soil  bank 
will  bring  about  a  revsnal  of  ttaei 
day  trend  toward 
pBMsion.  SBd  Teauit  in 
the  iaimer.  I  mnat  lilm^mi  with  the 
There  is  no  mesc  catianal 
his  optimism  in  this  sespeet 
tlmn  there  has  been  for  the  assuranoca 
of  hiMer  times  for  the  Jannar  ttant  Iwve 
lorth  fram  Mb  Jifa  wMh  «ii«*  «^- 
r  tte  past  2  yenn.  I  ptaasd 
some  of  the  now-discredited  statenmnts 
made  by  the  Secretary  In  the  RsoBas 
yesteidv.  They  dwnenstrsk  that  the 
Secretary -has  fraquttUiy  been  n>  wx^m 
in  the  past  in  his  economic  iN'ognoetiea- 
tions  that  I  taaUeae  iiis  fbz«cast  in  thte 
InBtanrif  would  be  beet  taanev*^ 

When  a  Xarmo-  rartiripatm  in  the 
acraagenraaerve  pnagram.  the  lot  vhme 
of  the  sotl  hank,  as  is  oanknspiatad  in 
the  bill  now  kefare  the  flenate.  he  mnst 
agree  to  take  out  ef  production  a  ^bb^- 
nated  number  of  acres  aUottad  to  him 
for  one  of  the  basic  crops  of  eorn.  wheat, 
rice,  cotton,  and  certain  types  of  tid— iiiu 
For  instance,  a  cotton  fanner  with  100 
acres  of  land,  on  which  he  now  ptants 
40  acres  of  cotton.  30  acres  of  com.  and 
30  acres  in  hay  or  other  crops,  might  be 
pennitt<.>d  to  share  in  the  acreaRe-reaerve 
program  up  to.  let  us  say.  10  acres.  On 
this  10  acres,  which  otherwise  he  would 
plant  In  cotton  In  1956.  he  must  agree 
to  plant  no  crops  at  all.  neither  cotton 
nor  other  crops,  and  to  not  even  graze  the 
land  dui-ing  1956.  Thus,  aside  from  the 
payments  he  is  to  receive  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  diverting 
these  10  acres  of  cotton  land,  he  will 


reap  no  harvest  whatsoever  In  1M6.  His 
only  income  from  the  10  diverted  acres 
will  be  the  incentive  payment  the  De- 
partment auikes  to  him.  which  for  the 
sake  of  argument  we  will  say  amounts  to 
50  percent  of  the  support  price  for  1956 
cotton,  based  on  the  normal  yield  of  cot- 
ton per  acre  for  this  particular  farm. 
The  exact  amount  of  fbe  Incentive  pay- 
ments under  the  acreage-reserve  pro- 
gram will  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary vt  Agrioultore.  under  the  terms  of 
Uie  committee  bill;  irrespective  of  what 
the  price-support  levels  for  the  basic 
crops  may  be.  he  is  given  the  wideat  dis- 
cretion to  Btfke  the  Incentive  payment 
high  enough  to  yield  the  farmer  a  net 
return  on  the  10  drverted  acres  which 
will  be  slightly  larger  than  the  return 
the  farmer  would  otherwise  get  by  plant- 
ing it  to  cotton.  But  it  will  not  repre- 
sent any  additional  income  to  the  farmer 
in  1966— it  win  be  only  a  payment  in  tieu 
of  what  be  wpold  otherwise  have  made 
from  the  cotton  he  could  have  grown  on 
the  land. 

The  same  helds  true  of  the  conserva- 
tion-reserve payments  to  be  asade  to 
fanners  under  the  seoond  phase  at  the 
soH  bank  program.  Under  this  feature 
of  the  soU-toank  prograsn,  any  fanner 
will  be  eligible  to  participate,  who  is 
willing  to  divert  some  ef  kia  cultivated 
acres  from^ppadoctlaa  and  put  Omm  mto 
eittMr  grasB  or 
tlen  poDgrama,  and  in 
to  graae  them.  This  program  is  for  m 
mimmnm  period  of  3  years.  «r  as  mnch 
as  10  years,  to  be  agreed  upan  ky  the 
aecretary  and  the  farmer.  If  trees  are 
planted  the  omitinct  can  be  ioraahmg  as 
15  yearn.  The  Sacrotary  is  autboriasd 
ta  wiimhnrae  Ibe  laMtowaer  lor  the  «ost 
of  establishing  the  gm5s  or  trees  en  the 
diverted  acrea0e.  and.  in  addition,  to  pay 
the  fair  rental  valve  of  the 
ttie  Menf  Che 


Mr.  

Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

lyleU. 
A  1 
belts.     There  was   an 
It  that  the  Covemment  weukl 
aa  asuch  an  acre  for  the 
kut  pnimtm  was  not  made. 
Dees  the  Besmlor 
mean  for  the  cost  of  plantliw? 

Mr.  UtNGER.  T«s.  Ftarmers  did  net 
receive  payment  for  the  planting  of  the 
shelter  belts,  and  I  am  wandering  wtiat 

this  bill. 

Mr.  EUXNDKR.  The  aheater-belt 
plan  caane  under  ttie  agrieultural  eon- 
servatlon  program,  as  the  Senator  well 
remembers,  which  diCTers  considerably 
from  the  soll-conaervation  programs 
contained  la  this  bill  Only  cultivated 
acres  will  go  Into  either  of  these  new 
progmaw  either  the  acreage  reserve  or 
the  conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  planted  a  certain 
number  of  acres  for  shelter,  and  the 
Government  reneged  on  its  agreement 
to  pay  so  much  an  acre. 

Mr.  ELiENDER.  Under  the  pending 
bin  as  it  is  written,  the  farmer  will  enter 
Into  a  binding  contract  nith  the  Gov- 
ernment to  set  aside  so  miny  acres.  If 
the  farmer  should  decide  to  participate 


in  the  acreage  reserve,  a  eontraet  would 
be  entered  Into  probably  for  1  year,  but 
it  could  be  entered  into  for  as  many  as 
4  years.  The  only  acres  which  could 
be  diverted  would  be  allotted  acres  on 
basic  crops.  For  that  program  we  are 
providing  a  $750  million  appropriation 
for  payments  on  each  year's  crops. 

Mr.  X.ANGER.  But.  supposing  the 
Congress  2  years  from  now  does  iMt 
make  such  an  appropriation? 

Mr.  ELLBNDER.  As  I  have  said,  tt 
will  depend  on  the  Congress  to  carry  out 
the  program:  but  I  am  ^re  that  If  my 
good  friend  from  North  Dakota  Is  still 
a  Mbmber  of  the  Senate,  the  Congress 
win  vote  for  such  an  appropriation.  I 
know  I  would.  These  appropriations  are 
to  be  made  each  year. 

If  the  bill  is  passed  and  becomes  law 
on  March  15.  the  farmer  who  enters  in- 
to a  contract  on  his  allotted  acres  could 
receive  payment  before  the  planting  sea- 
son is  over.  If  he  agrees  to  comply  by 
setting  aside  so  many  of  his  allotted 
acres  in  wheat,  com.  rice,  or  cotton,  he 
receives  a  certificate  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  payable  either  In 
cash  or  in  commodities.  In  order  to  en- 
courage the  holder  of  the  certificate  to 
obtain  commodities  for  it  rather  than 
cash,  there  Is  a  further  Inducement  of- 
fered to  htan.  That  Inducement  is  that 
the  value  of  the  certificate  Increases  by 
10  percent  tf  the  farmer  agrees  to  take 
commodities  which  are  In  storage.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Administration  then 
aells  to  him  at  either  the  market  price 
or  105  percent  of  the  siipport  price, 
whichever  Is  the  higher. 

So.  as  I  have  said,  there  is  fifll  pro- 
tection for  the  farmer,  because  he  will  be 
able  to  obtain  his  certificate,  which  Is 
negotiable,  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  waiting  Tor  a  fUll 
year,  but  he  may  get  payment  upcn  giv- 
ing assurance  that  the  contract  has  been 
carried  out  by  him. 

Of  course,  the  conservation  reserve 
acres  are  in  a  slightly  different  catesory. 
because  the  requirement  in  that  phase 
of  the  soO-bank  program  is  that  the  con- 
tract must  i>e  entered  InAe  for  not  leas 
than  3  yeacs  nor  mare  than  10.  As  I 
said  a  whUe  age.  that  period  can  extend 
as  long  as  15  years,  if  the  acreage  is  used 
to  plant  trees.  In  that  case,  the  farm- 
er win  also  be  compensated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  In  fact,  under 
the  hill,  the  Secretary  has  the  power  to 
make  the  proposal  very  attractive,  so  as 
to  get  out  of  cultivation  the  total  num- 
ber of  acres  which  he  determines  should 
go  into  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram. Astothoseacres.  the  farmer  will 
receive  financial  assistance  in  the  plant- 
ing of  grass,  other  soil -building  crops, 
or  trees  on  them.  In  addition,  the  farm- 
er win  be  paid  a  rental  each  year  for 
the  land  he  takes  out  of  cultivation  and 
puts  Into  the  conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  jrleld? 

Mr  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  The  Senator  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  was  he  not.  when 
the  shelter  belt  bill  was  passed  by 
Congress? 

Mr.  KLA^NDER.  That  was  in  about 
1933.  was  it  not? 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  was  about  that 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  a  little  be- 
fore I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  need  worry.  This  is  an 
entirely  different  program. 

Mr.  LANOER.  At  that  time  the  assur- 
ance was  given  to  the  farmer  that.  If 'he 
would  plant  trees,  he  would  receive  so 
much  an  acre  for  the  shelter  belt.  The 
Government  reneged  on  that  proposal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  the 
same  situation  will  prevail  this  time;  at 
least.  I  hope  It  will  not. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  may 
have  already  covered  the  point  I  have  In 
mind,  or  he  may  do  so  later.  But  In 
reading  the  bill.  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  limitation  of  $100  an  acre 
which  the  farmer  is  to  be  iMdd  for  land 
withdrawn  from  cultivation.  With  re- 
spect to  a  good  many  crops,  that  would 
be  adequate,  but  there  are  some  crops  as 
to  which  It  would  not  be  much  of  an 
inducement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  limitation  of 
$100  applies  only  to  tobacco. 

Mr.  BARKL£Y.  That  Is  the  crop  to 
which  I  am  appljring  it.  The  average 
farmer  who  produces  burley  tobacco  will 
get  a  thousand  pounds  an  acre,  which  is 
a  very  consexrative  estimate.  If  the 
price  were  40  or  50  cents  a  pound,  he 
would  receive  $400  or  $500  an  acre  for 
the  production  of  the  tobacco.  If  he 
were  to  be  limited  to  receiving  $100  an 
acre  on  acreage  from  which  he  could  re- 
ceive. $400.  $500.  or  $600.  that  would  not 
be  any  inducement  to  withdraw  his  laxui 
from  production. 

Mr.  EXIjENDER.  That  is  correct.  Let 
me  state  the  reason  why  that  provision 
was  included.  The  committee  received 
reports  from  growers  of  clgso-  binder  to- 
bacco, which  is  used  for  cigar  making. 
It  seems  that  type  of  tobacco  is  produced 
in  only  two  States — Connecticut  and 
Wisconsin.  A  recent  process  makes  It 
possible  to  take  almost  any  kind  of  to- 
bacco leaf,  homogenize  it.  and  remake  It 
into  a  leaf  which  looks  exactly  like  the 
binder  tobacco.  It  Is  tobacco  which  is 
groimd  up,  as  It  were,  and  pressed  back 
Into  usable  shape,  so  that  It  can  be  used 
in  the  making  of  cigars. 

The  committee  found  that  the  cigar 
binder  tobacco  producers  were  in  bad 
clrcimutanccs,  and  it  was  agreed  that  if 
tobacco  were  Included  In  the  bill,  the 
payments  would  have  to  be  limited  to 
$100.  We  understood  that  those  grow- 
ers would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  pay- 
ment. It  was  subsequent  to  that  action 
that  the  committee  voted  to  include  flue- 
cured  and  burley  tobacco.  I  understand 
other  tobaccos,  also,  probably  will  be 
added. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  T  undei-stand  the 
committee  omitted  dark-fired  tobacco, 
because  the  committee  was  under  the 
Impression  that  the  dark-fired  tobacco 
producers  did  not  want  to  be  Included. 
But  I  think  that  Is  a  mistake.  My  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CLmsiml,  and  I  have  (tf- 
fered,  or  will  offer,  an  amendment  to  In- 
clude dark-flred  tobacco  in  the  program. 


What  I  have  In  mind  is  that  the  bill  as 
It  is  written,  as  I  understand,  does  not 
differentiate  among  the  types  of  tobac- 
co which  are  to  be  limited  to  the  $100 
an  acre. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  would  not  be 
any  Inducement  to  a  producer  of  burley 
or  flue-cured  tobacco.  I  doubt  if  It 
would  be  an  Inducement  even  in  the 
dark-flred  tobacco  region,  because  in 
that  area  the  average  production  is  a 
thousand  pounds  to  the  acre;  many  acres 
produce  more.  Some  acres  produce  a 
couple  of  thousand  potmds.  At  the 
prices  which  have  been  prevailing  since 
the  farm  program  was  inaugiirated,  $100 
by  itself  would  hardly  be  an  Inducement 
to  any  tobacco  grower. 

Mr.  EUiENDER.  The  reason  why  the 
tobacco  producers  the  Senator  has  In 
mind  were  left  out  was  that  the  Depart- 
ment felt  that  the  acreage  planted  in 
tobacco  was  so  small  that  very  few 
farmers,  if  any,  could  be  induced  to  ac- 
cept a  payment,  because  the  majority  of 
the  farmers  have  a  half  acre  or  an  acre, 
and  we  had  no  requests  for  inclusion 
from  such  producers.  For  those  rea- 
sons. It  was  decided  to  leave  them  out. 

Furthermore,  although  the  supply  of 
tobacco  Is  quite  large,  tobacco  can  be 
stored  and  readily  preserved.  It  does 
not  deteriorate.  That  was  another  rea- 
son why  this  basic  crop  was  (xnltted 
originally. 

Peanuts  also  were  omitted  from  the 
acreage  reserve.  The  acreage  in  that 
category  is,  I  think,  about  1.600.000, 
which  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  acre- 
age devoted  to  com,  cotton,  and  wheat, 
for  instance.  The  supply  of  peanuts  is 
not  too  far  in  excess  of  requirements. 
Therefore,  that  basic  crop  also  was  left 
out. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  Senator's  time  now  to  discuss  this 
question,  because  we  shall  probably  dis- 
cuss it  at  length  when  that  point  is 
reached  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor asked  the  question  about  the  $100 
limitation.  Tobacco  was  placed  In  the 
bill  primarily  to  assist  the  growers  of 
Connecticut  and  Wisconsin,  who  were  in 
a  very  distressed  condition.  Many  of 
them  were  on  the  verge  of  going  out  of 
business.  They  felt  that  rather  than  get 
nothing  at  all.  they  would  accept  a  $100 
per  acre  maximmn.  It  was  only  when 
the  bill  was  about  to  be  reported  that  the 
other  two  kinds  of  tobacco  were  added. 
The  limitation  as  to  the  amount  per  acre 
to  be  paid  was  left  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLZY.  We  can  discuss  the 
qtiestlon  further  when  that  point  is 
reached  in  the  bill;  I  simply  wanted  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  although 
the  $100  limitation  probably  would  help 
the  growers  of  the  particular  type  of 
tobacco  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred, the  wrapper  tobacco  produced  In 
Connecticut,  and  Wisconsin — and  I  am 
all  for  that-^lt  would  not  be  any  induce- 
ment at  all  to  the  producers  of  tobacco 
grown  in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  many  other  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  Senator. 


Now.  Mr.  President,  It  cannot  possibly 
be  argued  that  these  payments  under 
the  conservation  reserve  program  wUl 
residt  in  more  money  be^g  put  into  the 
farmers'  pockets  during  1956.  because 
once  again,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  the 
Government  giving  the  farmer  money  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Income  the  farmer 
would  have  obtained  had  he  planted, 
cultivated,  harvested,  and  marketed  a 
food  or  fiber  crop  off  the  land  he  agrees 
to  put  in  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram.        > 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  In  both 
programs,  whether  the  land  be  put  in  the 
acreage  or  conservation  reserve,  the 
acres  which  are  to  be  set  aside  must  be 
acres  which  are  or  which  recently  have 
been  used  in  producing  some  kind  of 
crop.  The  provision  does  not  aiH>ly  to 
just  any  land  or  to  new  land  of  any  kind. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  soil  bank  Is  to 
take  out  of  cultivation  the  acres  which 
are  now  producing  crops  which  are  in 
sxirplus. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
/Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  cannot  quite  agree 
with  my  colleague  that  taking  out  of 
wheat  prod^tion  12  million  of  the  5S 
million  acres  will  not  have  an  effect  on 
the  market  price  of  the  remainder  of  the 
crop.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  soil- 
bank  proposal  ia  to  reach  that  situation. 
If  reduction  of  planting  by,  say,  25  per- 
cent will  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
market  price  of  the  rest  of  the  crop,  then 
the  soil-bank  program  will  be  a  failure 
before  it  is  started. 

Mr.  ELLENI^R.  No.  The  Senator 
knows  there  is  enough  wheat  oa  hand 
now  for  more  than  a  year.  I  believe  the 
Mn0^i"t  on  hand  Is  over  1  billion  bushels. 
We  consume  about  658  million  bushels  a 
3rear.  The  acreage-reserve  program  may 
bring  about  some  slight  rise  In  the  wheat 
maricet  by  the  end  of  the  year.  That  is 
possible.  But  I  am  qpealdng  primarily 
of  1956. 

I  may  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont  there  Is  no  doubt  that  in  1957, 
If  the  program  works  as  we  contonplate 
it  will,  and  if  enough  land  can  be  taken 
out  of  production— say,  10  million  acres 
of  allotted  wheat  acreage.  J  million 
acres  of  allotted  cotton  acreage,  reduc- 
ing cotton  production  by,  say,  from  3 
to  4  *w»»"w  bales — ^prices  of  crcms  next 
year  are  bound  to  be  affected  to  some 
extent,  but  there  will  be  but  little  beoeflt. 
if  any,  for  the  farmers  this  year  by  way 
of  the  acreage-reserve  program,  stand- 
ing alone. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  only  would  cotton 
and  wheat  be  affected  pricewlse  by  taking 
some  20  million  acres  out  of  prodiiction, 
but  producers  of  meats  and  vegetables, 
dairy  products,  and  other  commodities, 
would  also  be  strengthened  pricewlse  in 
the  open  maricet. 

I  think  the  estimates  of  a  $2  billion 
increase  in  farm  Income  this  year,  if  the 
soil  bank  takes  effect  early  in  the  season, 
are  not  very  far  out  of  line.  Nobody  can 
guarantee  that,  but  I  think  that  is  as 
good  a  guess  as  It  Is  possible  to  make,  be- 
cause we  hope  that  it  will  redivert  the 
extra  land  now  used  for  other  commodi- 
ties whose  prices  are  depressed  as  a 
result  of  planting  and  grazing  on  acres 
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diverted  from  the  basic  crops.  Thus,  the 
prices  of  those  commodities  will  be 
strengthened  on  the  market. 

Mr.  KUJENDER.  At  least  $1  billion 
of  the  amount  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned would  come  out  of  the  Treasury 
and  be  paid  to  the  farmers;  those  pay- 
ments would  be  made  in  lieu  of  the  value 
of  crops  the  farmer  himself  could  pro- 
duce on  the  acres  if  he  had  planted  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN  That  is  correct  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  say  that  if  the  farmer 
got  20  percent  more  in  net  income  for 
not  planting  his  crops  than  he  would 
receive  if  he  did  plant  them,  that  would 
be  a  substantial  increase,  but  it  would  not 
reach  the  flgiKe  of  the  increased  income 
which  would  come  about  largely  from  a 
strengthening  the  market  and  the  elim- 
ination of  some  ol^the  keen  competi- 
tion in  the  market  which  producers  are 
meeting  as  a  result  of  production  from 
diverted  acres. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  bill  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram applies  to  all  cultivated  acres,  even 
though  a  part  of  them  may  be  tempo- 
rarily planted  to  some  grass? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOUNO.  I  thought  that  was  a 
little  at  variance  with  what  the  Senator 
said  a  moment  ago. 

Bfr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  is  that  the 
first  part  of  the  soil  bank  program — the 
acreage  reserve — is  to  be  used  exclusively 
to  reduce  the  planting  of  basic  crops 
which  are  now  in  siui)Ius.  The  idea  is  to 
reduce  those  surpluses.  That  is  the  real 
purpose  of  the  acreage  reserve  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  why  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  carried  forward  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis.  This  year  we  may  have 
farmers  divert,  say.  12  million  acres  of 
wheat,  3  million  acres  of  cotton.  4  or  5 
million  acres  of  com  land  into  the  acre- 
age reserve.  Perhaps  we  might  have  a 
bad  crop  year.  If  so.  we  could  cancel  out 
the  acreage  reserve  program  for  next 
year,  because  supply  and  demand  would 
more  nearly  approximate  a  fair  balance. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  We  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  equalizing  or  bringing  into 
line  production  and  use  of  wheat.  FOr 
Bstance.  this  year  the  crop  amoimted  to 
s  little  over  900  million  bushels,  and  the 
lomestlc  use  plus  exports  amounted  to  a 
Ittle  over  900  million  bushels. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  result  came 
ibout  imder  the  wheat  agreement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
he  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Before  the  Senator 
rom-  Louisiana  was  Interrupted,  he  was 
laying  that  the  land  withdrawn  would 
)e  land  which  would  ordinarily  be  cul- 
ivated.  that  it  would  not  be  land  which 
'  rould  He  Idle,  anyway. 
Mr.  ELLENDER    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Who  would   deter- 
]alne  whether  the  land  withdrawn  was 
4  >r  was  not  land  which  would  have  been 
« ulUrated? 

Mr.  KLUENDER.  I  meant  to  say  land 
1  lat  was  in  production.  I  meant  culti- 
^  ated  acreage.    In  the  bill  we  sought  to 


define  cultivated  acres  to  mean  acres 
whereon  a  crop  is  grown.  Cultivation 
need  not  take  place  evRry  year.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  tame  hay  or  alfalfa  can 
be  grown  without  much  cultivation.  In 
my  State  alfalfa  is  planted  only  every 
3  years,  but  the  land  is  cultivated,  it 
is  disked,  and  then  the  alfalfa  seed  is 
drilled,  and  there  are  2  or  3  crops  of 
alfalfa  in  a  year.  Land  of  that  kind 
would  be  considered  cultivated  acreage 
and  could  be  placed  in  the  conservation 
reserve  acreage. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Let  us  take  another 
crop  besides  a  3 -year  crop  like  alfalfa 
and  certain  grasses.  A  farmer  usually 
rotates  his  crops.  He  will  plant  one 
field  in  com  1  year  and  maybe  next 
year  he  will  plant  it  in  wheat  or  grass, 
and  then  in  a  year  or  2  he  will  go  back 
to  com.  Would  such  acreage  as  would 
temporarily  lie  idle  in  any  given  year, 
which  is  cultivated  in  most  part  from  1 
year  to  another,  be  ellBible  for  retire- 
ment under  the  program,  so  the  farmer 
would  receive  benefits  for  the  retirement 
of  that  particular  acreage? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  farmer  will  be 
eligible  if  that  is  a  regular  practice  in 
which  he  engages. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  page  12  of 
the  bill,  section  207  reads  in  part: 

To  esUbllsb  and  maintain  for  the  con- 
tract period  protective  vegetative  cover  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  graaa  and  trees), 
water  atorage  facilities,  or  other  soil,  water, 
wildlife,  or  forest  conserving  uses  on  a  ape- 
ciflcally  designated  acreage  land  on  the  farm 
regularly  used  in  the  production  of 
crope.  •  •  • 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  "Regularly  used" 
would  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  a 
farmer  had  to  do  it  every  year:  would 
it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  It  would  not. 
however,  mean  new  land  which  the 
farmer  had  permitted  to  lie  idle  for 
years. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  which  perhaps 
he  had  no  intention  to  cultivate  at  any 
time  soon.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Such  land  would  not 
be  eligible  for  withdrawal  benefits,  would 
it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  would  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
.  Mr.  AIKEN.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  should  like 
to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  stopped  read- 
ing before  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  which  reads: 

acreage  of  land  on  the  farm  regularly  used 
in  the  production  of  crops  i  including  crops, 
such  as  tame  hay.  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which 
do  not  require  annual  tillage). 

That  would  permit  the  farms  in  Ken- 
tucky. Ohio.  Vermont,  and  other  States 
to  participate  In  the  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Vermont  that  I  did  not  read  the 
sentence  through  because  I  had  pre- 
viously explained  that  portion  of  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Tame  hay  Is  included, 
but  not  land  over  the  fence. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  does  not  Include 
land  in  wild  hay  or  other  wild  grasses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  provisions 
in  the  bill  pertaining  to  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  ReforesUtlon  re- 
quires a  so  much  longer  period  of  time 
than  the  3-year  grasses  that  a  longer 
period  of  time  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion pertaining  to  that  subject. 

Mr  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  raise  this 
point  because  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  all  the  Senator's  presenta- 
tion. He  may  have  covered  it  in  his 
statement,  but  when  we  use  the  term 
"soil  bank,"  or  bank,  or  putting  some- 
thing into  a  bank,  we  ordinarily  think  of 
putting  something  in  a  place  of  security, 
so  that  it  will  not  bejost  and  will  be  pre- 
served. When  we  speak  of  putting  land 
in  a  soil  bank,  what  is  going  to  be  done 
to  preserve  the  Idle  acreage?  What  Is 
going  to  be  done  to  Insure  that  there  will 
not  be  deterioration  of  the  acres?  If 
the  acres  deteriorate,  we  may  lose  more 
than  we  gain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  as  to  the 
acreage-reserve  program,  that  will  be 
left  to  the  farmer  to  decide,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  allotted  acres;  on  those 
allotted  acres  he  might  also  receive  pay- 
ments from  the  ACP  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  could  put  cover 
crops  on  such  acreage,  if  he  wanted  to. 
But  if  he  did  that,  he  would  have  to 
follow  certain  practices,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain payments. 

The  Idea  in  the  first  prong  of  the  soil- 
bank  program  is  not  so  much  to  con- 
serve land  as  it  is  to  prevent  the  plant- 
ing of  a  crop  which  already  is  in  sur- 
plus— so  as  not  further  to  aggravate  the 
surpluses  we  now  have. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further  to 
me  before  he  proceeds? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Plrst.  let  me  say.  In 
regard  to  the  other  prong  of  the  soil- 
bank  program— that  is  to  say.  the  con- 
servation reserve  acres — that  in  that  re- 
gard the  contract  must  be  for  not  less 
than  3  years,  and  the  farmer  may  plant 
on  that  acreage  grasses  which  will  pre- 
serve or  enrich  the  land,  or  he  may  plant 
trees,  or  he  may  use  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose which  would  conserve  the  soil.  He 
could  even  build  a  fish  pond  on  it.  if  he 
wished  to  do  so.  But.  as  I  have  said, 
that  land  must  be  comprised  of  culti- 
vated acres  or  land  which  produces 
crops,  in  order  to  be  eligible. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  on  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  BnLK 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  to  the  first  prong 
of  the  program,  then  It  will  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  landowner  to  decide  as  to 
what,  if  anything,  he  will  do  to  cover 
the  land  so  as  to  preserve  It.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
tie  this  down  in  some  way,  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  those  acres  will  not  be  aban- 
doned and  permitted  to  deteriorate  or  be 
neglected  even  for  1  year?  Wotild  not 
it  be  necessary  to  tie  it  down  in  some 
way,  and  make  that  a  condition  of  the 
payment?  Otherwise,  in  the  areas 
where  there  is  heavy  rainfall  and  where 
the  land  is  not  level,  but,  instead,  is  hilly 
and  subject  to  rapid  erosion  unless  it  is 
cared  for,  will  not  there  be  a  terrific  loss 
of  land  as  a  result  of  erosion,  and  a  con- 
sequent loss  in  the  value  of  the  land? 
Of  course,  the  Senator's  State  of  Loui- 
siana Is  different  from  the  hilly  land  I 
have  In  mind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  south  Lou- 
isiana area,  where  I  reside,  grass  grows 
wild;  and  so  far  as  erosion  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  we  have  any  there. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  the  State  of 
Louisiana  is  blessed  in  that  way.  But 
other  areas  are  not  so  blessed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  the  farmer  will  receive — 
by  means  of  the  pa]rments  for  participat- 
ing in  this  program — quite  an  induce- 
ment In  other  words,  the  Secretary 
will  have  to  give  the  farmer  quite  an 
inducement  to  persuade  him  to  curtail 
his  production. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Bir.  ELLENDER.  In  addition,  if  the 
farmer  qualifies  for  them,  he  can  obtain 
ACP  payments. 

li£r.  STENNIS.  I  agree,  and  many  of 
them  no  doubt  will. 

This  is  not  in  criticism  of  the  sug- 
gested program  as  a  whole;  but  my  point 
is  that  this  should  be  tied  down,  by  way 
of  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
these  payments.  Some  provision  would 
have  to  be  made  by  the  landowner,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  land 
would  not  have  less  value  and  would 
not  be  in  a  deteriorated  condition,  as 
compared  with  its  condition  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year — because  in  part 
the  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  preserve 
the  land. 

I  do  not  mean  to  press  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  about  this  point  now; 
but  if  he  has  a  recommendation  about 
it,  he  can  make  it  to  the  committee  staff, 
and  perhaps  they  can  prepare  a  provision 
to  cover  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I-  am  sure  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  found  it 
necessary  in  some  areas,  he  could  include 
that  as  a  part  of  the  contract,  if  he 
desired  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  a 
splendid  suggestion,  and  I  hppe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  include  it  as 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  refer  to  page  8  of  the  bill : 

The  acreage  reserve  program  may  Include 
such  terms  and  conditions,  in  addition  to 
those  specifically  provided  for  herein,  in- 
cluding provisions  relating  to  control  of 
noxioxis  weeds  on  the  reserve  acreage,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  to 
facUltate  the  practical  admialsUatioa  of 
the  acreage  reserve  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Do  those  prorlsions 
apply  to  both  prongs  of  the  program  to 


which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  referring? 

Mr.  EUfNDER.  No;  this  provision 
applies  only  to  the  acreage-reserve  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  would  have  the 
right  to  Incorporate  conditions  in  the 
agreement  into  which  he  entered  with 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's suggestion.  At  this  time  I  shall 
not  ask  him  to  yield  further  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  txom  Mississippi,  that  the  acres 
which  were  taken  out  of  the  allotted 
acres  of  the  farmer,  could  still  be  put 
by  him  into  cover  crops,  and  no  doubt 
he  could  obtain  ACP  payments  if  he 
wished  to  do  so;  and  no  doubt  any  good 
farmer  would  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  feel  sure  he  would. 
But  some  would  take  this  money  and 
would  neglect  the  land.  So  that  would 
be  a  serious  matter,  and  that  \s  a  point 
which  should  be  covered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  stated  that  a  farmer  could  put 
a  fishpond  on  this  land. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    llxat  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  the  farmer 
raise  fish  for  commercial  purposes  on 
that  land,  without  restriction? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  possibility 
was  not  brought  up  in  conmilttee,  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  amount  of  money 
which  would  be  paid  on  a  per-acre  basis 
would  permit  any  large  areas  to  be  used 
in  that  way.  The  larger  the  area,  the 
greater  the  cost  of  the  dam  would  be; 
and  the  size  of  the  dam  to  hold  back 
the  water  probably  would  be  regulated 
according  to  the  dollars  received  and 
the  acres  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  permit 
me  to  make  a  brief  statement,  let  me 
say  that  a  number  of  people  in  my  State 
have  approached  me  about  this  matter. 
They  have  found  that  putting  water 
upon  the  land  is  an  excellent  way  to 
enrich  the  land,  and  that  it  adds  great 
strength  to  the  land;  and,  of  course, 
once  water  Is  put  on  the  land,  fish  can 
be  put  into  the  water.  These  people 
are  contemplating  doing  that  very  thkig. 

If  they  took  acres  out  of  their  cotton 
or  rice  acreage,  and  put  those  acres 
imder  water  and  raised  fish—of  course, 
they  would  buy  fingerlings — ^would  such 
an  operation  qualify  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  rlceland 
is  included  in  the  acreage  reserve — ^that 
is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  allotted  acres. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  farmer 
turned  that  land  into  a  fishpond,  it 
would  be  eligible,  would  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Eligibility  could  be 
extended  to  any  soil-conservation  or 
water-conservation  program. 

Let  me  read  the  requirement  which 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  page  12,  under 
paragraph  (3) : 

(3)  Not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the  acre- 
age establlafied  in  protective  vegetative  cover, 
excepting  timber  (in  accordance  with  sound 
forestry  numagement)  and  wildlife  or  other 
natural  products  of  such  acreage  which  do 


not  inereaa*  supplies  of  feed  for  domestlo 
animals. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  that  farmer 
still  raise  fish  in  the  pond  thus  estab- 
lished?   

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  my 
understanding  that  any  kind  of  wild 
crop  could  be  harvested — for  instance, 
the  farmer,  if  he  wished,  could  raise 
frogs,  so  as  to  market  frogs'  legs,  or  raise 

berries. 

Mr.  FUIARIOHT.  But  would  fish 
qualify?  I  do  not  know  whether  fish  are 
wild  or  not.  but  I  know  there  are  many 
fish  farms  in  the  area  I  have  In  mind. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  provision  in- 
cludes the  words  "wildlife  or  other  nat- 
ural products." 

That  would  certainly  include  fish  in  a 
wild  state. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  hoping  to 
make  such  legislative  history  here  as  to 
clarify  that  point. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  recall 
that  one  of  the  witnesses  from  my  State 
suggested — and  I  also  submitted  the  sug- 
gesti<m  to  the  committee — that  this  mat- 
ter be  covered  or  included;  and  I  wish  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  included. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  fish 
would  furnish  increased  supplies  of  feed 
for  domestic  animals,  other  than  in  the 
case  of  a  cat  or  possibly  in  the  case  of  a 
dog.  As  a  rule,  domestic  animals  do  not 
eat  fish.  I  will  say  for  the  Record  that 
I  think  this  provision  is  intended  to  cover 
fish. 
Mr.  ELI£NDER.  I  arar  sure  it  is. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  Intended  to 
cover  recreational  fishing,  and  probably 
commercial  fishing  as  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Flsh  could  be 
raised  commercially? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wished  to  make 
clear  what  the  farmer  would  recover. 
He  would  receive  the  regular  pa3nnent 
for  taking  the  land  out  of  production. 
That  Lb  the  No.  1  payment.  Can  the 
Senator  tell  us  whether  or  not  he  would 
receive  anything  for  soil-conservation 
practices  resulting  from  covering  the 
land  with  water?  I  am  told  that  that  la 
a  very  fine  way  to  build  soil. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  has 
just  indicated,  the  only  payments  would 
pertain  to  farm  land,  cultivated  acres. 
What  the  farmer  would  receive  on  those 
acres  would  be  the  cost  of  putting  them 
In  grasses,  if  he  used  grass,  the  cost  of 
building  a  levee  to  retain  the  water,  if 

he  chose  to  do  so 

.  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Would  it  include 
tn%t? 

lyfr.  EUiENDER.  Oh,  yes.  In  addi- 
tion, he  would  receive  an  annual  rental 
vet  acre  for  as  many  years,a8  he  might 
contract.  With  respect  t0  this  conser- 
vation-reserve acreage,  the  contract 
could  not  be  for  less  than  3  years,  and 
might  be  for  as  long  as  10  years,  at  a 
yearly  rentaL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  glad  to 
make  it  clear  that  he  would  receive  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  building  levees  on 
the  land  to  hold  the  water. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  proportion  is 
left  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
could  make  it  100  percent 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  it  would 
be  80  percent. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
reference  to  what  is  in  the  report.  The 
language  of  the  bill,  as  found  on  page  14, 
under  subparagraph  (1)  is  as  follows: 

(1)  To  bMur  such  put  ot  the  cost  (Includ- 
ing Imbor)  of  estabUahlng  and  maintaining 
wgvtattve  cover  or  water  storage  facilities, 
or  other  aoU.  water,  wildlife,  or  fn-est  con- 
serving uses,  on  the  designated  acreage  as 
ths  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
sit«ct\iate  the  purposes  of  this  act.  but  not  to 
exceed  a  maximum  amount  per  acre  or  facil- 
ity prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
county  or  area  In  which  the  farm  Is  situated. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  Is 
clear.  I  had  not  noticed  the  phrase 
"or  water  storage  facilities."  although  I 
was  looking  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  80  percent  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  appears  on 
page  16  of  the  report,  but  it  is  not 
written  into  the  bill.  Under  the  pro- 
posed measure,  the  Secretary  is  granted 
broad  powers,  in  order  that  he  may 
make  the  contracts  attractive  enough  to 
induce  farmers  to  carry  out  the  soil 
bank  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  will  say  for  the 
record  that  from  what  I  have  learned  in 
my  State,  the  building  of  water  storage 
facilities  is  not  only  an  excellent  method 
of  providing  water  supply,  but  is  one  of 
the  finest  ways  to  enrich  the  soil.  In 
many  respects  it  builds  the  soil  more 
n^ldly  than  any  other  practice. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  try  to  make  a  legislative 
record,  so  that  the  record  will  show  what 
will  be  included  in  the  conservation 
acreage,  based  upon  cultivated  acreage. 
Most  good  farmers  have  a  soil  conser- 
vation rotation  program  of  planting  le- 
gume crops.  Let  us  assume  that  a 
farmer  has  40  acres  in  alfalfa  or  clover. 
It  is  already  planted.  Would  that  acre- 
age be  a  part  of  the  new  acreage  pro- 
gram? Could  the  farmer  draw  pay- 
ments on  that  acreage? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  cultivated? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  He  planted  alfalfa 
on  it  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    If  that  is  his  prac- 
tice, he  is  entitled  to  place  it  in  the  con- 
servation    reserve.     For     example,     in 
Idaho   and  other  States   tame  hay  is 
planted  over  4  or  5  years,  and  crops 
are  obtained  each  year.    In  order  to 
maintain  those  crops,  the  land  is  har- 
rowed after  each  cutting.    As  I  imder- 
stand  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  those 
acres  could  be  used  in  the  program,  be- 
cause crops  are  produced  upon  what  we 
term  cultivated  acres.    In  other  words, 
the  crops  do  not  grow  wild.    The  crops 
are  planted.    That  is  really  the  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  statement.  For  example, 
there  are  areas  where  the  land  is  already 
planted  to  alfalfa.  It  may  have  been 
planted  for  5  years.  It  will  grow  2  or  3 
or  4  crops  a  year.  What  wiU  be  trie 
basis  of  payments?  As  I  understand  the 
appli<iaUon  of  the  bill  to  alfalfa,  for  ex- 
uatAe.  the  farmer  is  not  jMrmitted  to 
tiarvest  any  of  It  after  he  has  placed 
Lhe  acreage  under  the  conservation 
reserve. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  payments  with 
respect  to  such  acres  are  not  on  the 


basis  of  the  value  of  the  crop,  but  on 
the  rental  value  of  the  land.  Much  will 
depend  on  what  the  rental  value  of  the 
land  is  in  the  particular  area,  and  how 
much  the  land  produces  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  Secretary  will  have  broad 
powers  to  fix  the  rental  values.  He  will 
also  have  broad  powers  to  fix  the  cost 
of  putting  the  acreage  into  grasses,  if 
that  is  the  conservation  method  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  farmer. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  trees  is 
similar.  The  payment  will  depend  upon 
the  cost  of  the  trees,  and  the  labor  en- 
tailed in  planting  them  in  the  area  where 
the  land  is  located. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  understanding, 
from  talking  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials,  that  they  expect 
the  annual  rental  will  be  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  land.  If 
the  land  is  worth  $50  an  acre  as  crop 
land,  the  rental  will  be  $5.  If  it  is  worth 
$100  an  acre,  the  rental  each  year  will 
be  $10.  If  the  land  is  worth  $200  an 
acre  in  a  particular  county,  the  rental 
will  be  $20  an  acre  for  the  term  of  the 
contract.  That  scale  may  not  hold  ex- 
actly true  in  every  case. 

If  trees  were  set  out,  pajrments  would 
extend  over  a  period  up  to  15  years,  and 
might  be  smaller.  However,  the  same 
amount  of  money,  overall,  would  be  paid. 
Contracts  for  planting  legumes  and  en- 
riching the  soil  would  normally  run  for 
a  period  of  from  3  to  10  years,  depend- 
ing upon  the  probable  future  need  of  the 
land  for  crop  production,  and  other 
circumstances. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kansas  that  a  while 
ago  I  explained  the  factors  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  consider.  Let  me  read 
from  the  bill  itself.  I  turn  to  page  14. 
under  subparagraph  (2) ,  beginning  with 
the  second  sentence: 

The  rate  or  rates  of  the  annual  payment 
to  be  provided  for  In  the  contracts  shall  be 
established  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  provide  producers  with  a  fair 
and  reasonable  annual  return  on  the  land 
established  In  protective  vegetative  cover  or 
water-storage  facilities,  or  other  soil,  water, 
wildlife,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  value  of  the  land  for 
the  production  of  conunoditles  ciistomarlly 
grown  on  such  kind  of  land  In  the  county  or 
area,  the  prevailing  rates  for  cash  rentals  for 
similar  land  In  the  county  or  area,  the  Incen- 
tive necessary  to  obtain  contracts  covering 
Bufflclent  acreage  for  the  substantial  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  the  conserva- 
tion-reserve program,  and  such  other  factors 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  rate  or  rates 
may  be  determined  on  an  Individual  farm 
basis,  a  county  or  area  basis,  or  such  other 
basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  facili- 
tate the  practical  administration  of  the 
program. 

In  other  words,  the  door  is  wide  open 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  offer 
such  an  attractive  inducement  that  the 
farmer  cannot  help  wanting  to  enter  into 
a  contract.  The  first  part  of  the  soil 
bank — that  Is,  the  acreage  reserve — is 
to  alleviate,  and  not  further  to  aggra- 
vate, our  present  surpluses.  No  doubt 
that  is  the  part  of  the  program  which 
will  cost  the  most.  It  will  probably  in- 
clude some  of  the  best  land  in  our  coun- 
try—land which  is  usually  planted  to  the 


basic  crops.    Insofar  as  the  conservation 

acres  are  concerned,  land  of  less  value 

productive  and  otherwise — ^will  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said.  In  order 
to  make  the  program  work,  the  Secretary 
has  the  authority  to  make  It  very  at- 
tractive. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Is  there  any  limita- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  acreage  a 
farmer  can  take  out  on  his  farm? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  left  to  the 
Secretary.  Under  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  the  Secretary  will  utilize  the 
services  of  soil-conservation  workers  and 
experts  from  the  land-grant  colleges. 
Federal  and  State  agencies.  In  other 
words,  he  will  use  the  services  of  people 
engaged  in  agriculture  throughout  the 
coimtry — people  who  are  now  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  who  work 
cooperatively  with  it.  What  will  happen 
iB  that  a  survey  will  be  made,  le^ms  say, 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country.  Fy)r  in- 
stance, let  us  take  prong  1  of  the  soil- 
bank  proposal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  a  few  weeks  the  Secretary  could  ascer- 
tain pretty  well,  merely  by  going  around 
and  talking  to  the  farmers,  how  many 
acres  of  cotton,  let  us  say,  in  the  various 
cotton  States  would  be  put  into  the  pro- 
gram. In  other  words,  an  average  of 
how  much  would  be  put  into  the  program 
could  be  quickly  obtained. 

By  the  same  token,  he  could  come  to 
some  determination  with  respect  to  the 
conservation  feature,  because  under  the 
pending  bill  the  estimation  must  be  made 
by  February  1  of  each  year.  The  pro- 
gram would  then  be  worked  out  as  to 
how  many  acres  he  could  put  into  either 
of  the  programs. 

Of  course,  the  number  of  acres  that  he 
would  be  able  to  put  into  conservation 
would  depend  on  the  report  he  got.  and 
of  course  it  would  have  to  come  within 
the  limitation  of  the  money  provided  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ETIiFNDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
Important  point.  I  have  received  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  greatly  concerned 
with  this  provision.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple who  live  in  ciUes  and  own  farms,  who 
are  glad  to  let  the  Government  take  over 
land.  That  brings  up  two  problems.  The 
first  is  with  respect  to  people  who  have 
been  farming  the  land;  they  will  run 
into  difficulties.  The  second  point  is  that 
if  in  a  given  community  too  much  land 
is  taken  out  of  culUvation  and  made  un- 
productive, it  will  affect  the  whole  com- 
munity and  all  the  people  who  live  there. 
That  is  something  to  which  we  must  pay 
attention,  or  we  will  get  mto  some  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  gave 
a  good  deal  of  thought  to  that  subject. 
That  is  why  we  placed  in  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  the  program 
would  have  to  be  first  worked  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to 
fliid  out  how  many  acres  the  farmers 
throughout  the  country  would  be  willing 
to  contract  to  place  in  the  soil  bank. 
Prom  the  data  to  be  gathered  in  that  way 
the  Secretary  can  tell  pretty  well  how 
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much  money  will  be  required.  He  can 
also  tell,  should  the  acreage  be  far  in  ex- 
cess of  what  he  desired,  whether  he  will 
have  enough  money  to  spend.  The 
amount  of  money  he  has  available  will 
depend  on  how  much  Congress  gives  him. 

The  Secretary  would  not  have  to  go 
personally  into  any  particular  area.  He 
would  have  very  wide  authority  to  take 
out  of  production  that  number  of  acres 
that  would  best  meet  the  problem. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  cotton.  It 
might  be  that  in  some  parishes  in  my 
State  the  Secretary  would  not  be  able  to 
get  more  than  2  or  3  or  4  farmers  inter- 
ested. Perhaps  in  other  parishes  he 
might  get  half  the  farmers  interested. 
He  would  not  have  to  require  each  county 
to  reduce  its  acreage  by  a  certain  amount. 
He  could  theoretically,  at  least  get  the 
entire  amount  of  land  in  one  county. 
From  the  survey  which  will  be  made  he 
can  judge  where  contracts  should  be  en- 
tered into  so  as  to  carry  out  the  program 
to  the  best  advantage.  I  say  that  be- 
cause the  main  purpose  of  the  acreage 
reserve  is  to  get  a  great  many  acres  out 
of  cultivation,  so  as  not  further  to  aggra- 
vate our  existing  surpluses. 

Insofar  as  the  conservation  reserve  Is 
concerned,  the  problem  will  be  much 
easier  to  handle  because  in  the  acreage 
reserve  the  Secretary  will  have  to  be 
guided  primarily  by  how  much  of  a  re- 
duction in  production  he  desires.  Under 
the  conservation  reserve,  about  the  only 
limitation  will  be  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  payments.  ' 

We  have  also  included  in  the  bill  a 
provision  to  protect  tenants  and  share- 
croppers.   It  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  administration  of  the  conservation 
reserve  program,  the  Secretary  thall  provide 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests 
of  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  Including  such 
provision  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
them  from  being  forced  off  the  farm. 

Throughout  the  bill  we  have  included 
provisions  which,  we  believe,  will  ade- 
quately take  care  of  tenants  and  share- 
croppers. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EliENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  The  distinguished 
chairman  has  been  very  generous  with 
his  time  in  answering  questions.  Yes- 
terday he  announced  he  would  answer 
questions  propounded  by  any  Senator  if 
he  could  do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    If  I  could;  yes. 

Mr.  LANOER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  receives  many  letters,  and 
he  would  like  to  ask  a  favor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  able  to  an- 
swer the  question  I  am  about  to  ask  him, 
so  that  I  can  use  his  answer  in  replying 
to  my  correspondents. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  farmer  in 
Minnesota  or  In  North  Dakota  or  in 
Montana.  He  writes.  'T  have  320  acres 
of  land.  It  is  worth  $100  an  acre."  He 
wants  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  plan 
In  the  bill,  and  he  wants  me  to  figure 
out  for  him  in  dollars  and  cents  Just 
what  he  will  get  Can  the  Senator  do 
that  for  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  certainly  can- 
not do  that.  It  would  depend,  first,  on 
the  total  number  of  acres  which  the 


program  would  cover  in  a  given  year. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  Secretary  de- 
cides that  the  $350  million  provided  in 
the  conservation  reserve  program  is  suf- 
ficient to  pay  benefits  on  25  million  acres, 
in  round  figiu-es.  Let  us  say  that,  after 
he  makes  his  survey,  he  finds  that  farm- 
ers all  over  the  country  are  desirous  of 
putting  50  million  acres  of  land  into  this 
phase  of  the  program. 

With  that  information  before  him, 
the  Secretary  will  have  to  consider 
where  the  requests  come  from  and  try 
to  give  each  vicinity  and  each  covmty 
and  farm  in  a  State  or  in  each  area  a 
just  and  realistic  share  of  the  acreage  to 
be  put  into  the  program. 

Therefore  I  could  not  say  to  a  farmer 
in  Minnesota,  for  example,  who  has  320 
acres  in  his  farm,  or  a  farmer  in  Lou- 
isiana, or  one  in  North  Dakota,  that  he 
would  get  so  much  under  the  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  the  plan  is 
prepared  and  drafted  and  everyone  who 
applies  is  considered,  the  Secretary  him- 
self caimot  do  so.  He  must  first  see  how 
far  the  money  made  available  will  go 
and  fit  It  In  with  the  demands  and  re- 
quests of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield.  ^.^^^^ 

Mr.  LANOER.  Suppose  a  farmer  had 
a  320-acre  farm  and  took  out  40  acres. 
How  much  would  he  get  for  the  40  acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  acres  which  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned are  allotted  to  wheat. 

Mr.  LANOER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
refer  to  page  17  of  the  report  he  will 
find  an  example  for  North  Dakota,  by 
the  way,  Ward  County.  N.  Dak. 

The  county  normal  yield  Is  13.2  bushels 
per  acre.  The  size  of  the  farm  is  320 
acres.  The  acreage  allotment  is  120 
acres.  The  acreage  put  Into  reserve  is 
30  acres. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Let  us  make  my  ex- 
ample 30  acres,  then. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  county  loan  rate . 
per  bushel  is  $1.80. 

The  pajrment  rate,  per  acre  would  be 
$13.50.  Therefore,  the  entire  payment 
on  the  30  acres  would  amount  to  $405. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  through  the 
report  he  will  note  that  several  tentative 
estimates  have  been  made.  I  wish  to 
make  It  plain  that  they  are  only  tenta- 
tive. It  may  be  that  the  Secretary  will 
have  to  pay  a  little  more  than  he  sug- 
gests In  these  preliminary  figures  In  order 
to  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  LANOER.    That  Is  the  first  part. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes ;  that  Is  the  acre- 
age reserve. 

Mr.  LANOER.  What  Is  the  second 
part? 

ISr.  ELLENDER.  The  second  is  the 
conservation  reserve — acres  on  which 
the  farmer  agrees  to  plant  grasses,  and 
to'  otherwise  engage  In  soil-conservation 
practices. 

Mr.  LANOER.   Thirty  more  acres? 

Mr.  EUiENDER.  Yes.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  the  average  rental  that 
would  apply? 

Mr.  LANOER.  It  is  $30.  The  30  acres 
cannot  be  used  for  stock  or  anything  else; 
Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct. 
When  the  farmer  signs  his  contract  for 
the  conservation  practice  which  is  agreed 
to  by  the  farmer  and  the  Secretary,  if  he 
agrees  to  plant  grasses,  the  Secretary  will 
agree  to  pay  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  cost  of  planting  grasses  in  that  area, 
or  planting  trees.  If  they  are  more 
adaptable. 

In  addition  to  the  acres  planted  to 
grass  or  trees,  the  Secretary  will  agree 
to  pay  the  farmer  during  the  length  of 
the  contract — and  it  must  be  for  not 
less  than  3  years — $10  or  $15  an  acre,  if 
that  happens  to  be  a  fair  rate  in  the 
area  under  the  formula  from  which  I 
read  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  have  received  letters 
from  the  Stockmen's  Association  saying 
that  they  do  not  want  the  land  used  for 
anjrthing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  it  Is  used,  the 
farmer  violates  his  contract  and  loses 
not  only  his  payment,  but  will  be  in  debt 
to  the  Government  for  the  payments  al- 
ready made. 

Mr.  LANOER.  So  the  farmer  would 
be  almost  compelled  to  fence  the  land, 
would  he  not?  If  it  is  not  going  to  be 
tised  for  anything,  In  order  to  prevent 
cattle  or  sheep  from  wandering  onto  it, 
it  would  have  to  be  fenced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  farmer  would 
have  to  keep  out  stock  in  some  way. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  think  that  answers 
my  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  bill  which 
we  are  now  considering,  it  Is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  Secretary  could  even  go 
so  far  as  to  help  the  farmer  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  fence.  In  other 
words,  the  Secretary  Is  given,  I  would 
say,  almost  carte  blanche  authority  to 
make  the  program  effective.  He  must 
make  Inducements  great  enough  to  take 
In  as  much  of  the  acreage  as  may  be 
possible. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Even  going  to  the  ex- 
tent of  helping  to  build  a  part  of  the 
fence? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  bill  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  LANOER.  If  the  Department 
could  build  a  part  of  the  fence,  it  could 
build  aU  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  might  be  used 
as  one  of  the  incentives. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  At- 
LOTT  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  ELLENPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  question-^  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota are  exceedingly  helpful,  because 
they  pinpoint  typical  situations.  I  did 
a  little  figuring  while  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  was  discussing  with  the 
Senator  frcm  Louisiana  the  situation  of 
one  30-acre  piece  of  land,  and  I  find  that 
under  the  present  loan  rate  available  in 
the  particular  county  mentioned,  the 
total  gross  income  from  that  farm  would 
have  been  $729.  There  would  be  405 
bushels,  the  average  3^1d  being  13.2 
bushels  per  acre.  The  amiount  of  money 
available  for  payment  under  the  acreage 
reserve  benefits  would  be  $405,  but  that 
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would  be  the  net  smount.  Tfxe  gross 
take  under  the  kian  rate  would  be  $739. 
Tlie  net  would  be  $405. 

80.  what  we  tried  to  do  in  the  bill— 
and  the  chairman,  mra'e  than  anyone 
else,  oontinuBd  to  insist  upon  it — was  to 
give  to  the  Secretary  as  much  authoi^ 
and  as  much  opportunity  as  might  be 
possible  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  to 
pay  as  large  benefits  as  be  eould  and 
to  do  everything  possible  to  make  the 
program  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  To  make  it  attrac- 
tive. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tes.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  the  voluntary  principle  in 
the  bill,  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
<tf  the  committee,  and,  in  this  instance, 
I  believe,  all  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, was  to  make  the  program  so  attrac- 
tive that  it  would  be  economically  desir- 
able for  tlie  farmer  to  taice  out  of  his 
allotted  acres  a  certain  number  of  acres 
lor  purposes  of  extra  crop  reduction. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Which  amount  should 
the  farmer  take— $729  or  $405? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  I  would 
take  $405.  because  there  would  be  no 
cost  ot  seeding,  no  cost  of  harvesting,  or 
other  items  involved.  It  would  be  $405 
for  doing  one  thing,  namely,  being  willing 
to  take  out  of  production  30  acres  of 
land  with  no  risk  in  terms  of  weather, 
in  terms  of  liail.  or  in  terms  of  any  kind 
ci  insect  infestation.  There  would  be 
no  cost  for  fertilizer,  for  seed,  or  for 
threshing.  In  other  words,  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  good  net.  I 
think  if  Mr.  Farmer  flgiires  $729  as  his 
gross,  if  he  could  make  $405  net,  he 
would  be  doing  fairly  well 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  recog- 
xiize  that  the  formula  we  are  talking 
alxnit  is  something  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  said  it  is  their  intention  to  fol- 
low. It  is  not  written,  per  se,  in  the  bill, 
but  the  chairman,  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
Intentton  and  make  the  intention  as 
binding  as  might  be  possible,  has  placed 
It  in  the  legislative  history  in  the  report 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  since 
we  are  discussing  that  feature  of  the  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  report  dealing  with  the  ten- 
tative suggestions  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgrlcTilture  be  printed  in  the 
lUccu  at  this  point  In  connection  with 
the  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  excerpt 

from  the  report  (No.  1484)  was  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosd,  as  follows: 

TartATtfx  PaoRosALa  fob  Abmimistsatiom  or 

nu  Soil  Bams  Act 

ACmKAGB    mSSXBVS 

The  acreage  reaerre  plan  la  designed  to 
induce  XarEners  to  leave  unplanted  a  portion 
of  ttaelr  allotment  acreages  for  com.  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  and  certain  types  of  tobacco. 
Tfentattre  plans  are  as  follows:  The  county 
ASC  oommlttees  would  set  a  farm  yield  rat- 
ing tor  eAch  farm  for  each  of  these  allot- 
ment «TopB  based  on  the  a-verage  or  normal 
yield  for  the  last  6  years  except  for  wheat 
for  which  the  last  10  years  would  be  used. 
The  local  ASC  committee  would  advlae  each 
farmer  of  the  dollar  payment  per  acre  he 
might  receive  for  tmderplantlng  one  or 
several  «f  his  allotments.  The  rate  of  pay- 
msBt  would  be  baaed  00  »  pereenUge  of  the 
loaa  xsto  tlmea  the  apfprozlmate  normal 
yteld.  The  farmer  would  hvre  to  deslgxuita 
iMUl*  to  be  puoed  la  Um  aoraage  reaerre 


of  aqual  quality  to  those  uaad  Xor  the  crop 
and  agree  that  the  acres  so  ***»«'£" '»**^  would 
not  be  harvested  or  grazed. 

In  the  case  of  sman  Tarms.  Tinder  the 
'tentative  plans,  the  farmer  wonld  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  ttie  acreage  reeerve 
to  the  full  amount  at  his  acreage  allotment 
up  to  SO  acres  for  grain  and  10  acres  for 
cotton.  For  large  farms,  the  maximum  would 
be  50  percent  of  the  allotment.  There  would 
also  be  a  minimum  acreage  which  could  be 
placed  in  either  the  conservation  reserve  or 
the  acreage  reserve.  Provisions  would  be  In- 
cluded In  the  program  requiring  protection 
of  the  rights  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

OONSSBTATIOM    BXSSBVX 

The  conservation  reserve  plan  is  designed 
to  take  lands  out  of  the  production  of  crops 
for  periods  of  3  to  15  jrears  and  place  such 
lands  In  conservation  usee  such  as  grass, 
trees,  and  other  approved  conservation  prac- 
tices. The  establishment  of  vegetative  cover, 
water  storage  facilities,  improving  and  ex- 
panding forest  cover  and  other  conservation 
measures  which  will  be  obtained  luder  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  will  contribute 
to  flood  prevention  by  retarding  runoff  of 
rainwater,  prevention  of  soU  erosion,  and  by 
providing  storage  of  water.  Water  storage 
wm  be  accomplished  both  by  Increased  soil 
storage  capacity  and  by  water  storage  struc- 
tures. Ttieee  same  measures,  coupled  with 
the  less  Intensive  use  provided  for.  will  oon- 
aerve  and  rebuUd  soil  fertility  and  reUrd 
soil  depletion. 

It  Is  tentaUvely  planned  that  In  each 
county,  the  ASC  committee  would  offer  to 
enter  Into  contracts  specifying  (1)  the 
acreage  to  be  placed  in  the  program:  (2>  the 
pajrments  to  be  made:  and  (3)  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  acres.  Nationally,  the  annual 
payment  on  such  lands  would  probably 
average  about  SIO  per  acre.  Rates  within  a 
county  would  vary  with  the  quality  of  the 
land.  Payment  rates  would  be  determined 
by  areas.  In  addition.  It  la  tenutlvely 
planned  that  the  contract  would  provide  that 
the  Government  pay  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  applying  the  agreed-upon  conserva- 
tion practices  on  such  lands.  So  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  conservation  practices  which 
would  qualify  for  coet-sharlng  paymenU 
woxild  be  the  same  and  at  the  same  rates 
as  luuler  the  ACP  program. 

To  provide  further  detail  there  foUowa 
background  material  developed  In  the  De- 
partment to  illustrate  how  the  proposed  soU 
bank  program  would  work,  what  administra- 
tive regulations  might  have  to  be  made,  sug- 
gested rates  of  payment  for  participation, 
and  other  pertinent  ir.formation.  This 
material  (amended  to  include  tobacco)  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  February  3.  and  has 
been  made  public  by  it.  The  Department 
emphastaes  that  the  information  included  in 
the  attached  statement  Is  necessarily  very 
tentative  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
Extensive  checking  with  farmers  In  the  field 
will  be  needed.  Tinal  arrangements  for 
carrying  out  the  soil  bank  wUl  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  the  final  form  of  legislation  In- 
volved. The  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
welcome  continued  suggefttlons  and  recocn- 
mendatlons  from  farmers. 


tDITIMa 

(TxarranvB) 
These  are  the  types  of  administrative  rag«- 
latlons  which  might  be  needed  assumlag  the 
legislative  proposals  which  have  bean  made. 

iAom  BiaaivB— CBJBC 
oucnoM  or  aluiti 

A.  Bstabllshment  of  ylelda  to 
tiaals  of  payment: 

1.  Follow  this  procedure: 

(a)  Use  check  yields  during  iasi-85  aa  a 
base. 

(b)  Break  the  national  yield  flgurt  down 
by  States  and  counties. 

(c)  Oonnty  committeemen  determine  nor- 
mal yields  for  community  (these  weight  out 
to  county  normal  yields). 

(d)  Community  committsemen  establish 
a  normal  yield  for  each  farm  In  the  com- 
munity which  grows  the  allotment  crop  con- 
cerned. Sach  such  farm  will  be  plaocd  In 
one  of  5  or  7  yield  categories,  ranging  above 
and  below  the  community  average.  Adjust- 
ment proc^ures  will  be  used  to  line  yields 
with  community  average.  (Up  to  this  point 
everything  can  be  done  In  the  county  offloe 
and  will  move  rapidly.) 

(e)  Individual  farmers  wUI  be  Invited  to 
offer  land  for  the  acreage  reserve  which  Is 
equal  in  prodtxrtivlty  to  land  which  has  been 
u«ed  for  the  given  crop  on  their  farms.  Thus 
they  can  be  quoted  a  doUar  figure  per  acre 
for  typical  land  for  the  allotment  crop  on 
the  farm.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
the  first  year,  farmers  should  indicate  their 
Intention  to  p«nticipate  prior  to  planting 
time.  Farmers  may  sign  up  for  land  better 
than  average  for  the  farm  In  which  case  they 
will  receive  paymenU  based  on  a  higher  yield. 
If  below  average,  a  lower  per  acre  payment 
win  be  made. 

B.  Preliminary  pajrment  rates,  minimum 
and  maximum  participation  and  cost: 

1.  Payment  rates,  the  extent  to  which  these 
rates  need  to  be  varied  according  to  quality, 
location,  and  other  factors  Is  stUl  \mder 
study  ( these  figures  are  preliminary  and  ara 
being  checked  in  the  field ) : 

( a )  Cotton.  SO  percent  of  the  average  sup- 
port price. 

(b)  Whaat.  SO  pcrosnt  of  the  support  yrlsB 
(legislation  may  not  be  forthcoming  In  time 
to  make  a  program  this  year  on  winter  wheat 
practical). 

(c)  Oom.  M  peeosut  of  the  support  prtee. 
Discussions  continue  on  the  serious  dlB- 
cultles  of  tncludlng  corn  In  this  program. 

(d)  Rice,  SO  percent  of  the  support  prlca. 
a.  Maximum  and  minimum  participation 

<  these  should  t>e  administrative  matters,  not 
specified  In  the  law;  also  there  should  be 
discretion  to  take  care  of  farmers  who  for 
reasons  of  sickness  or  disability  may  not 
wlah  to  operate  their  farms) : 

(a)  Maximum:  Grain.  SO  acres  or  60  per- 
cent of  allotment,  whichever  Is  larger:  cot- 
ton. 10  acres  or  90  percent  of  allotment, 
whichever  U  larger. 

(b)  Minimum.  Grain.  10  acres  or  aUoi- 
ment.  whichever  is  smaller;  cotton,  3  acres  or 
allotment,  whichever  is  smaller. 

3  Participation  and  coat,  national  basts 
<hlghiy  tentative) : 


.\CTPS  which 
mifht  crime 
in  miiinmj 
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•  Basr<i  on  both  winter  and  spring  cropw 

•  Osaunereisl  com  srss  jiiM. 

Kois.— These  ace  baasd  sa  iO^psrosat  nipports  sad  eptioiMl  parity. 
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C.  Agreement— landlord-tenant  relation- 
ship: 

1.  Compensation  la  to  be  divided  among 
Interested  landlords  and  tenants  on  the 
farms  In  the  same  proportion  as  they  would 
have  shared  In  the  crop  In  the  abaence  of 
a  reserve  acreage  program,  unless  division 
on  another  basis  Is  agreed  upon  by  land- 
lords and  tenants  and  their  agreement  Is 
approved  by  the  county  committee  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
State  committee. 


B.  coNSiavATioM    aaaiava — oajscnva:    tablb 

OCT    THE    LXaa    PBODDCTIVX    CBOPLANB 

A.  Conservation  reserve  rental  rates: 

1.  Bstabltehment  costs.  $19  per  acre,  na- 
tional average: 

(a)  Pay  80  percent  of  costs,  not  to  exceed 
a  maximum  of  $25  per  acre  for  either  forage 
or  trees. 

(b)  Keep  Incentives  alined  with  ACP  so 
as  not  to  upset  the  ACP  program. 

a.  Rental  rates: 

(a)  $10  per  acre,  average  for  the  United 
States. 

(b)  State  rental  rates  established  on  basis 
of  land  values,  productivity,  and  other  fac- 
tors. 

(c)  County  rental  rates  would  vary  on 
the  basis  of  such  factors  as  county  yields 
and  value  of  farmland.  County  rates  would 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  weighted  average 
did  not  exceed  the  State  rate.  No  county 
rate  would  exceed  $20  per  acre. 

(d>  Farm  rental  rates  would  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  specified  acreage  placed  In 
conservation  reserve.  Rates  would  lie  based 
on  relative  productivity  of  specified  acreage. 

(e)  Rental  rates  would  need  to  be  ad- 
Justed  if  grazing  la  permitted  within  the 
contract  period. 

B.  Practices: 

1.  Eligible  land  should  be  land  which  was 
used  for  the  production  of  row  crops  or 
small  grain  during  at  least  1  of  the  last  3 
years. 

a.  Forage  (enough  seed  to  plant  about  14 
million  acres  in  1950) : 

(a)  Prefer   perennials. 

(b)  Annuals  satisfactory  when  seeded  with 
perennials. 

(c) Annuals  satisfactory  alona  when  no 
perennial  seed  available  and  appropriate 
practices  can  be  followed.  Due  to  seed  limi- 
tations, some  latitude  may  be  needed  re- 
garding sou  protective  practices  during  the 
first  year  or  two. 

3.  Trees  (enough  stock  to  plant  about  half 
a  million  acres  In  1956) : 

(a)  Adapted  forest  trees. 

(b)  Shrubs  whan  Interplanted  for  shelter- 
belt  purpoees. 

4.  Water  storage: 

(a)  Cost  of  water  retention  dams  shared, 
m.  opnATnto  psucbkusb 

A.  We  are  now  checking  our  tentative  in- 
ducemenu  and  procedures  in  the  field. 

B.  Develop  data  as  soon  as  legislative  ac- 
tion permits. 

C.  Hold  educational  meetings,  perhaps  on 
a  county  basis. 

D.  Arrange  for  signup  dates  and  meetings. 

E.  Minimize  the  number  of  farm  visits 
by  handling  as  many  things  at  one  Urns 
as  can  conveniently  be  done. 

F.  There  are  no  funds  for  administrative 
work   until   and  unless   the  Congress   acts. 

O.  If  legislative  action  Is  not  taken  prior 
to  AprU  15  It  win  be  extremely  difficult  to 
get  a  program  this  year,  axoapt  for  wheat 
seeded  In  the  faU  of  1956. 


IV.   THS   CBBTIFICA1 

A.  Draw  them  In  terms  of  dollars. 

B.  Redemption,  If  the  farmer  electa  it,  to 
be  accomplished  by  purchaae  of  the  relevant 
commodity  at  specified  rates. 

C.  Interest  rate  probably  3>4  percent. 


D.  Mattuity  date  probably  at  the  time  the 
loan  normally  would  mature.  Loans  for  the 
various  commodities  might  all  be  matured 
at  the  aame  date. 

Cotton 
Bolivar  County,  Miss.: 
County   normal   yield    (pounds 

per   acre) S89 

Size  of  farm  (acres) 240 

Acreage  allotment  (acres) 70 

Acres  put  Into  reserve  (acres)..  15 
Farm  normal  yield  (pounds  per 

acre) 450 

Payment  rate  per  acre 167.  50 

Payment .  $1, 012. 60 

Orangeburg  County,  S.  C: 

County    normal   yield    (pounds 

per     acre) 82S 

Size  of  farm  (acres) .  60 

Acreage  allotment  (acres) IS 

Acres  put  Into  reserve  (acres) 5 

Farm  normal  yield  (pounds  per 

acre) 300 

Payment  rate  per  acre $45 

Acreage  reserve  payment $225 

Conservation     reserve     acreage 

(acres) 20 

Cost  of  establishing  grass $500 

Payment  at  80  percent  of  cost $400 

Annual   payment $140 

Conservation   reserve   payment, 

1st  year $540 

Soli-bank  payment,  1st  year $765 

Wheat 

Ward  County,  N.  Dak.: 

County   normal   yield    (bushels 

per   acre) 13.2 

Size  of  farm  (acres) 320 

Acreage  allotment   (acres) 120 

Acreage       put       Into       reserve 

(acres) 80 

County  loan  rate  (approximate- 
ly)   (per  bushel) $1.80 

Farm  normal  yield  (biishels  per 

acre) 15 

Payment  rate  per  acre $13. 50 

Payment $405 

Cheyenne  County,  Kans.> 

County   normal   yield    (bushels 

per    acre) 20.7 

Size  of  farm  (acres) 240 

Acreage  allotment  (acres) 90 

Acreage       put      Into       reserve 

(acres) 16 

County  loan  rate  (approximate- 
ly)   (per  bushel) $1.80 

Farm  normal  yield  (bushels  per 

acre) 19 

Payment  rata  per  acre .        $17. 10 

Payment  $256.50 

Note. — If  40  acres  were  put  In  the  reserve, 
payment  would  be  $684. 

Com 

Blue  Earth  County,  Minn: 
County  normal  yield  (bushel  per 

acre) . .  86.8 

Size  of  farm  (acres) 160 

Acreage  allotment  ( acres ) 60 

Acreage  put  Into  reserve  (acres)  10 
County  loan  rate  (approximate- 
ly (per  bushel) -  $1.80 

Form  normal  yield  (bushels  p^ 

acre) 70 

Pajrment  rate  per  acre $45.  SO 

Payment $455. 00 

Marshall  County,  Iowa: 

County   normal   yield    (bushels 

per  acre) 68.4 

Bias  of  farm  (acres) 830 

Acreage  allotment  (acres) 140 

Acresge  put  Into  reserve  (acres)  40 
County  loan  rate  (approximate- 
ly)   (per  bushel) $1.32 

Farm  normal  yield  (bushels  per 

acre) 68.4 

Payment  rate  per  acre . ...  $38. 64 

Payment..: $1. 541. 60 

NoTB. — If  he  elects  to  put  25  acres  mto 
the  reserve  his  payment  would  be  $1,137.50. 


a.  177 

400 
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10 
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3,000 
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$525.00 


Rice 
Arcadia  Parish.  La.: 

i'arlah    normal    yield    (pounds 
per  acre) . 

Size  of  farm  (acres) . ... 

Acreage  allotment   (acres) 

Acreage  put  Into  reserve  (acres) 

Parish  loan  rate  (per  hundred- 
weight)   

Farm  normal  yield  (pounds  per 
acre) . 

Paynient  rate  per  acre . .... 

Payment . 

Plus 

C  o  1 1  o  n-a  c  r  e  a  g  e  °  allotment 
(acres)  

Acreage  put  Into  reeerve  (acres) 

Farm  normal  yield  (pounds).. 

Cotton  payment 

Total  payment $1,668.40 

Colusa  County,  Calif.: 

County   normal   yield    (pounds 
per  acre)  

Size  of  farm  (acres) 

Acreage  allotment   (acres) 

Acreage  put  Into  reserve  (acres) 

County  loan  rate  (per  hundred- 
weight  

Farm  normal  yield  (pounds  per 
acre) .. 

Payment  rate  per  acre « 

Payment . 

Conservation  reserve 

1.  Farm  In  western  Kansas: 

960  acres. 

100  acres  put  Into  conservation 
reserve. 

Total  cost  of  establishing  grass 
cover  at  $7  per  acre 

Payment  to  farmer  at  80  percent 
of  the  cost - 

Yearly  rental,  based  on  produc- 
tivity of  the  specific  acres  at 
$5  per  acre 

Pavment  to  farmer  the  1st  year, 

$660  plus  $500 1,060 

Payment  In  subsequent  years  for 
duration  of  the  contract . 

2.  Farm  in  the  Piedmont: 

120-acre  farm. 

Takes  out  60  acres,  puts  30  In 
grass,  30  in  trees. 

Total  cost  of  establishing  30 
acres  of  grass  at  $30 

Total  cost  of  establishing  30 
acres  of  trees  at  $12 

Payment  to  farmer  equal  to  80 

percent  of  costs 1,008 

Annual  payment,  based  on  pro- 
ductivity of  the  reserve  aCres, 
at  $8  per  acre 480. 

Payment   1st   year,  $1,008.  pliis 

$480 —     1.488 

Pajrment  In  subsequent  years  for 
duration  of  the  contract _.        480 

3.  Farm  In  New  England: 

ISO-acre  farm. 

Puts  30  acres  Into  conservation 
reserve. 

Total  cost  of  establishing  grass 

cover  at  $35  per  acre $1,050 

Pajrment  to  farmer  at  80  per- 
cent of  the  costs  but  not  to 
exceed  $25  per  acre .        750 

Rental  at  $10  per  acre 800 

Total    pajrment,    1st    year,    $750 

plus  $300 1,050 

Payment  in  following  years  for 

duration  of  the  contract ,  300 

4.  Farm  in  the  Corn  Belt: 

320-acre  farm. 

Puts  20  acre  hill  field  into  con- 
servation reserve. 

Total  cost  of  establishing  grass 

cover  at  $25  per  acre $600 

Pajrment  to  farmer  at  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost 400 

Rental  at  $15  per  acre 800 

Total   payment,    1st   year,   $800 

plus  $300 - 700 

Payment  In  following  years  for 
duration  of  the  contract 300 
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Montgomery  County,  HI.: 

Slw  or  fam  {UTf) . 

Ccmnty  •om  yt«M  <buabel») . 

Com  acTMc*  •Uotment  (acrM) 

Vkrm   QoruMd    yleM    (busbeU   p« 

acre) 

Acreage  pot  late  re—rm  <aer««) 

Oovnty  ICMa  rat*  (ayproataaf )  „ 

Payment  rst*  par  acre 

Pigment 

County  vkeat  yield  (buataeto) 

Wkaat  aaMaf*  •Uotmeat  laovea).. 
Varm   normal   yield    (btubela   per 

acre) 1 . 

Acreage  put  Into  reaanw  <aorea)._. 

County  laan  rate  ( approximate) 

Fajrment  rate  per  acM 

Payment 

Totel  acMage  ■■■arm  payawnt 


S20 

M.  1 

100 

«0 

50 

•1.42 

•42.60 

••.  130 

24.4 

40 

25 

20 

•1.90 

•24.75 

•495 

•2.625 


l^or  reference  purpoaes  tiaere  toUown  a 
■lateBaenc  showing  data  on  planted  acreages. 
|»roductlon  and  CCC  loan  and  Inventory 
atocks  of  the  commodities  eligible  under  the 
acreage  reearve  program. 

VnUed  States  Department  of  Agrit-tMytrt, 
Commodity  StmtxilUatiou  Service — Acreage, 
production.  CCC  atocka.  mnd  CCC  ioan 
operations,  principal  orope 

All  cotton: 

Acreage  tn  cultlvaOon  Jifly 

1.  1955  faerea) _ 

Production   19S6  <l)ates) 

CCC-owned    stocks    Peb.    8. 

l»i«    OmIob) 

Under  CCC  loan  Peb.  3.  1956 

Cam: 

Acreage  plaatad  tOSS 

(acsae) 

Prod«etlon  t9A5  f>«MhetoK 
CCC-««nae«  stooki  Jan.  18. 

1954   (bUahela) 

Under   CCC   loan  Jan.   IS. 

IMC   (busbato) . 

Wheat: 


17.  489.  000 
1«.  476. 000 

7.113.816 

•.600.887 

81,577.  OCO 
8.  IM.  836.  000 

T»5. 377.  000 

900,300.  000 


planted  1»S5 

(acres) 

Production  1955  (bushels). 
CCC-«iriMd  etoeka  Jn.  W. 

1956    (bushels) 

ITndcr   COC  lean   Jan.   15. 

1»56  Hbustela) 

Btce  (rMigh) : 

Acreage  plaDted  1V98 

PiCMluctilun  1M6  thuu<he<l- 
welghti 

CCC  4imMJd  stortcs  Jan.  18, 
1936    (huuflieUwelglil).. 

Under  OCO  loan  Jan.  It, 
1956  (huuOieU  weight) 

Tobacco: ' 

Clffar  binder.  tjFpe  II — 
Acreage  harvested  1956 
(acre*).. 


•S.  W4.  WW 
159.000 


Production    (pounds) 

CCC-ovnad    atocka    B*c. 

31.  ig.-iS 

Under  CCC  loan  through 

aaaodatlona.    types    61 

and    52.    Dec   31.    1965 

(pounds)  

Cigar  binder,  typ*  52 — 
Acreage  harvested 

(acre*) ___-.^__ 

Production   1S66 

(pounds) 

CCC-owned    stocks    Dae. 

3i.  Iti&S 

Under  CCC  loan  Dec.  31. 

1M6.  (Included  with  51 

above.) 
Cigar  binder,  type  64 — 
Aci;jaa  harvested  1955 

(acres) ,_ 

Pradnetlon  1956 

(poundii) .„_. 

'   CCC-owmsd  stock* 

(poundtt) ._. 


r,*71.  000 
1M.4BO.00O 

1.842.000 
88.420.000 
18.532.000 
14.925.000 


7.900 
22.401.000 

None 


7.680,000 

B.700 
10.117,000 

IVone 


4.700 

€,  815,000 

95,000 


Vmted    State$    Department   of   Agricvltme, 
Commodity  Stabilization  Serviea — il«raa^, 
production.  CCC   ttoeiu.   and   CCC    loan 
operations,  principal  crops— Continued 
Tobacco — Continued 

Under  CCC  loan  through 
associations,  types  54 
and    55.    Dec.    31.    1955 

(poimds) . 

Cigar  binder,  type  66 — 
Acres  harve*t*d  1955 

(acrce) 

Production  1955 

(pounds) , 

CCC-owned    stocks » 

Under     CCC     loan.     (In- 
cluded with  54  above.) 
Burley — 

Acres  harvested  1956 

(acres) -    ,    . 

Production  1955 

(pounds) 509.835.100 

CCC  stocks None 

Under  CCC  loan*  Dec.  31, 
1955.  of  which  72.- 
800.  000  lb*.  U  1855  crop 

(pounds) 47C100.  000 

Plue  cxu'ed — 

Acres  harvastad  1866 

(acres)-- 091.700 

Production  1855 

(pounds) 1,M4.07S.  000 

CCC-owned  stocks Mane 

Under  CCC  loan  Dec    31. 
1955.  Including  pmctl- 
cally    all    of    19U   that 
will  be  covered 
(pouB^« 197,  ggg,  000 


6.641.000 


O.TOO 

12.778.000 

None 


322.100 


*  All  tobacco  data  except  acreage  are  on 
farm-sales-welght  baala. 

Mr.    EUMtfOKR     Mr.    PrctMent.    I 

wisb  to  emphttstee  that  these  are  only 
tentative  suKsestlons  advanced  by  the 
Secretary.  Tn  our  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter with  his  as^tants.  it  was  made  plain 
to  us  that  il  the  suggestions  were  not 
sulficient  to  do  tke  job.  the  indaoementa 
could  be  made  more  attracttve.  as  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  has  said. 
That  is  why  the  committee  gave  the 
Secretary  the  power  to  proceed  to  pre- 
pare a  program  which  would  be  am  at- 
tractive that  the  farmera  wouM  veeept 
It. 

When  we  discussed  the  matter  at  ftrrt. 
I  was  one  who  thought  that  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  the  nrst  phase  of  (he 
program— namely,  the  reduction  in 
planting  of  allotted  acres — would  be  to 
pay  a  fair  rate  and  make  the  reduction 
compulsory. 
Mr.  HUMPHRgY.    That  te  correct. 

Mr.  ELLEIfDER.  But  when  the  Sec- 
retary appeared  before  the  coanmittee 
and  suggested  that  he  oould  make  a 
voluntary  piant  as  attnactive  that  con- 
pulsicn  woold  net  he  iini  i— 1|.  all  of 
UB  agreed  to  give  the  Secretary  the 
power  and  to  let  hha  piuce^d  to  do  tt. 

Mr.  HXJMPHRBY.  I  thtak  the  record 
ought  to  be  made  perfectly  clear  that 
the  intent  of  the  committ£e.  as  I  in- 
terpret it.  at  least,  was  to  say.  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary, you  have  asked  for  a  voluntary 
program.  We  are  providing  in  the  bill 
an  authorization  ot  funds  which  is  very 
generous.  You  have  the  authority;  it  is 
unrestricted." 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  restrictive 
language  in  the  bill  in  terms  <rf  pay- 
ments, except  as  to  minimums.  and,  as  I 
recall,  a  maximum  of  $100  an  acre  on 
tobacco.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Piffr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bat  we  have  said 
to  the  Secretary,  in  effect.  "If  you  want 
to  get  acreage  reduction  in  an  acreage 
reserve  program  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
you  wUl  have  to  make  it  so  attractive 
that  any  farmer  nguring  wtiat  he  can 
produee  on  tbe  land  on  the  timaia  of  the 
average  production  will  find  it  more  da- 
sirable  to  go  into  the  program  than  to 
stay  out  of  It."  That  means  the  Secre- 
tary will  have  to  act  on  the  generous  side, 
because  every  farmer  will  feel  that  he 
will  get  a  bumper  crop  this  year  on  the  30 
acrea. 

Mr.  LANOER.  That  la  what  I  was 
coming  to. 

Mr.  HUBfPHREY.  I  thought  I  saw 
the  gleam  In  the  Senator's  eye. 

Mr.  LANOER.  The  greatest  gambler 
In  the  world  is  the  farmer.  In  that  re- 
spect he  has  everybody  in  Wall  Street 
beat.  The  farmer  will  plant  his  30 
acres.  He  will  say,  "This  year  I  am 
going  to  gK  SO  bushels  to  the  acre." 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louiaiaaa  think 
the  farmer  will  voluntarily  go  into  the 
program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  hope  Is  that  the 
farmer  will  cooperate.  He  must  realize 
that  so  long  as  heavy  surplusM  dangle 
over  the  market,  he  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive depressed  prices.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain the  farmers  are  realists;  and  if  tte 
amount  to  be  paid  to  them  is  made  at- 
tractive, as  la  contemplated,  I  reaDy 
believe  they  will  cooperate  to  the  folleat 
extetlt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  i^iHrfgna  further 
yield? 

Ur.  KT  LENDER.  I  jrield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    U  appeara  to  me 

that  if  the  farmer  in  his  wisdom  and 
judgment,  and.  as  the  flesator  from 
MoKh  Dakota  saya,  in  aocordance  with 
his  well  known  and  well  eet«bli«hed 
gambling  splrtt.  in  terms  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  his  soil,  decides  not  to  go  tato 
the  program,  he  stin  will  have  allotted 
acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  conwjt 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  wiH  atiH  fe- 
ceive  price  support  only  «n  his  oon- 
modities  produced  on  allotted  acres. 
The  worst  that  could  happen  would  be 
that  the  Department  of  Asriculture 
estimates,  based  on  expert  opiaton  wtth 
ramrd  to  alloCtod  acres,  wwkl  be  ful- 
filled The  awnher  of  aieres  aUotted  Is 
according  to  the  test  Judgment  «f  the 
Department  of  AgrimKure  as  to  the 
Deeds  of  production  for  a  particular 
year  in  a  particular  commodity. 

The  only  reason  why  the  acreage  re- 
serve idea  was  injected  taito  the  pro- 
pram  was.  as  I  gathered,  so  that  the 
Department  could  empty  its  warehouses 
by  cirttlng  down  on  the  production  of 
allotted  acres  below  what  the  domestic 
expert  opinion  would  figure  for  a  par- 
ticular year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  we  have 
made  that  very  plain  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LANOER.  So  instead  of  getting 
cash,  the  farmer  will  receive  a  com- 
modity. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  That  Is  correct. 
He  can  take  the  commodity  instead  of 
cash. 


1956 
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Mr.  LANGBR.  If  he  gets  •  eom- 
modity,  will  it  mean  that  he  can  get 
wheat?  IB  that  10  percent  more  than 
cash? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
I  Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  order  to  encoor- 
age  the  farmer  to  ttse  some  of  the  sur- 
pluses, he  can  buy  <he  commodities  and 
get  a  lO-peroent  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  certificate. 

I  Mr.  LANOER.  What  can  the  farmer 
do  with  the  wheat  if  he  gets  it  from 
I  surplus? 

Mr.  SLLENDER.  He  can  feed  it.  or 
use  it  la  Any  other  way  he  pleases. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Can  he  sell  it  on  the 
open  market.  | 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Oh.  yes. 
!     Mr.     8YMINOTON.    Mr.     Piesldeut. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Who  win  handle 
the  program  when  It  goes  into  effect? 
If  the  bill  Shan  be  passed,  who  wiU  ad- 
minister the  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  wffl  he  Admin- 
istered bjf  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  as.sisiftncf  of  all  the  State  oom- 
nutteemen  and  those  handling  the  tech- 
nical phases  of  the  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram, including  the  laod-<rAnt  colleges. 
I  read  section  21<  of  the  biU: 

In  administering  this  act  In  the  oontl- 
aaotal  UaUad  StatMi.  tbe  fiecratary  afaall 
^it'l'"  Che  aarvlcaa  of  cammunity,  county, 
and  State  conunlttees  establlsbed  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Son  Conservation  and.  Do- 
mestic aitotnwnt  Act.  as  amended. 

Section  219  provides: 

Sac.  210.  With  napect  tm 
pacts  ot  any  jpaoscasB  uari 

Secsetary  ^staall  nnMMlt  wUh 
conwrvaXlon  dlatrlcta.  State  Xoraatara.  laa^ 
grant  coUegea.  and  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  State  governments  In  the  formula- 
tion of  piugi'aatt  piovlstoua  at  the  State  xnd 
kty  tei«ls.  Tte  terbairal  reMWoea  oC 
AerTloa, 

the 


be  utiMaad,  ao  <ar  ai 
ticable.  to  assure  coordination  of  oonaarv*- 
tion  activities  and  a  solid  tffbniral  foanrta- 
tton  for  ttie  program. 

Mr.  BYMniOTON.  TlMt  flMam.  does 
it  not,  ttmt  in  the  SUtas.  the  State  ASC 
committees  will  have  the  prlBUkry  m- 
thority  within  the  States  ta  execute  the 
law  in  accopdance  with  the  specifications 
issued  by  the  Departownt  of  Agricul- 
ture? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  vlll  assist  hi 
formulating  and  administeriag  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  6YMINOTON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  believe  that  the  program 
should  be  administered  at  the  grass- 
roots; that  is.  that  the  county  com- 
mittees should  have  something  to  say? 
Or  should  the  program  be  ofierated  by 
the  State  committees? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  p>rogram  wiU  be 
operated,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the 
grassroots.  Those  in  the  field  certainly 
will  insist  not  only  in  administering  the 
program,  but  in  formulating  the  jdans. 

The  State  foresters  will  be  consulted. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  reason  is  that 
for  many  years  there  has  been  a  coop- 
erative program  between  the  States  and 


the  Pederal  OovextxiBeBt  in  effect  ivlth 
ref erenee  to  forestry.  I  think  title  VI  of 
the  bill  has  a  special  provisian  for  af- 
forestation and  reforestation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  want  to 
lal»r  the  point,  but  does  the  Senator  f eei 
that  the  eoimty  committees  in  the 
various  States  are  important  in  the 
execution  of  the  program  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  very  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  office  managers  of  the 
various  county  committees  should  report 
to  the  county  committees,  or  that  the 
county  committees  shouU  report  to  the 
ofBoe  managers? 

Mr.  EIXrENDER.  That  is  something 
I  would  prefer  not  discussing  now.  I 
Am  familiar  with  what  the  Senator  has 
in  mind,  but  I  would  not  care  to  engage 
in  a  debate  an  it  now.  The  Senator  fr<nn 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HxncPHxrr]  is.  I  think, 
looking  into  that  matter  so  far  as  it  per- 
tains to  Missouri.  Let  us  hope  the  prob- 
lem can  l>e  settled  in  some  way. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question 
on  this  matter,  which  I  consider  to  be 
important? 
Mr.  EU^NDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  suggest  that  the 
Xtepartaent  of  Agriculture  has  now  Js- 
sued  A  direotivte  to  the  eOoct  that  the 
office  manager  can  AH>ro«(e  the  payroll 
of  himself  ABd  those  who  wsnk  for  him 
without  Any  reference  to  the  county 
committee.  Does  not  tiaat  reaUy  mean 
that  tbe  otOce  manager  is  now  working 
independently  of  the  county  committee. 
And  under  the  direction  of  the  Depari- 
flaent  ot  Agxicidture? 

Mr.  ELLENDGR.  If  I  am  to  Judge  by 
the  case  citod  hy  the  Senator  fram  Mis- 
souri. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  IL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  want  to  support 
the  Senator  in  obtaining  the  pasflage  of 
the  hiU  to  the  test  U  my  aWiiijr  And  te 
every  way  I  can.  but  I  Am  wondering  if 
there  Are  Adenuate  safeguards  in  the  bill 
as  to  its  execution.  After  ail,  a  bill  in 
Itself  means  literaDy  almost  nothing.  It 
is  whether  or  not  the  biU  will  be  admin- 
istered properly  In  accordance  with  tbe 
wishes  of  Congress  that  really  fwints 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Hie  Secretary  is 
givoi  aiDpie  flpportimity  to  Administer 
tbe  hill  Along  the  lines  whitfh  we  are 
now  speaking.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  it  viH  te  odmhustered  in  that  OMin- 
ner.  As  I  said  yesterday,  and  again 
t-hia  afternoon,  it  is  my  hope  that  who- 
ever will  administer  tbe  bill  after  it  has 
been  passed  wffl  be  sympathetic  with 
what  Congress  is  trying  to  do.  IT  he  is 
not,  the  President  ought  to  get  somebody 
who  is. 

Mr.  SYMUfOTOff .  I  tharik  the  Sen- 
ator.   He  has  covered  the  point. 

Wffl  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may 
make  inquiry  regarding  another  aspect 
of  the  blU? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINaTON.  The  president  of 
the  National  Parm  Organisation,  a  new 
farm  organization,  told  us.  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Missouri  delegation,  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  he  represented  25 
percent  of  the  farmers  would  go  bank- 
rupt in  the  next  60  or  90  days,  because 


the  budks  had  stated  tbey  oould  not 
continue  to  accept  obsolete  farm  equip- 
ment,  as  ocrtlAteral  for  loans,  and  the 
faonets  do  not  have  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  off  the  loans.  Therefore, 
the  farm  people  vere  anxious  that  the 
bill  give  them  some  immediate  relief. 

Win  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  teU 
us  whether  he  thinks  the  pending  biU 
wiU  At  least  in  part  answer  that  request? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  indicated  yes- 
terday and  Again  today,  ttie  only  im- 
mediate income  relief  provided  In  the 
biU  sriU  te  through  adoption  of  the  9# 
pereent  of  parity  support  provision.  The 
rest  of  the  bill  relates  to  long-term  bene- 
Ats.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  next 
jrear  may  bring  tetter  prices  for  grain, 
and,  in  fact,  even  cattle,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products.  This  may  occur  because 
gratna  rnUl  cost  more.  There  wiU  prob- 
al>ly  te  a  dsorter  supply  of  grains.  That 
possibility  -wiU  hdp  stabilize  the  live- 
stock industry. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  if  as  much 
as  25  million  acres  are  put  into  the  con- 
servation veaerve.  these  wiU  te  leas  oats, 
barler.  sod  grahi  grown.  Those  crops 
are  now  in  surplus  because  of  diversion 
of  other  acres  to  those  crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  acreage 
Teserre  progxun.  whereby  acres  which 
Are  allotted  to  basic  crops  are  to  te  taken 
out  of  production,  if  a  flifBcient  number 
of  those  acres  can  te  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction, there  will  te  a  tendency  not 
to  aagravate  farther  our  surpluses.  If 
that  occurs,  it  is  teund  to  tneveaae  the 
prices  of  tte  commodities  next  year,  te- 
canse  there  wSl  te  less  productien. 

That,  however,  as  I  said,  wordd  come 
about  tm  a  long  time  basis.  It  might 
take  2  Tears,  or  perhaps  S  yeaxa.  to  get 
rid  of  tbe  suzphises  which  are  now 
glutting  our  marlcet  and  which  are  so 
destructive  to  tte  price  structure. 

There  is  another  proviskm  in  the  WH 
whAeh  could  give  Immediate 
if  properly  utilized.  As  tte 
knows,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
Atrthorised  to  tbc  section  32  funds  to 
purchase  perishable  coonnodlties  aa>d 
to  staWUze  martets.  Those  funds  are 
eqoal  to  3§  peicent  of  cusfcosM  duties. 
Tte  Secretary  bad  about  $M2  ASilUon 
cvaUaMe  ircan  the  source  as  of  ^ily  1. 
1955.  He  cooid  apead  no  nwre  tlmntf 
peteeiit  of  that  amosnt  far  any  1  com- 
modtty. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  How  mucfa  did 
tte  Secretary  have  on  hand  last  year 
At  this  time? 

yir.  EUiEMDER.  I  do  not  neealL  It 
iras  A  little  ov«r  MM  mman.  For  tbJs 
Useai  year  te  had  Aboot  $460  minion. 
That  sum  wiU  te  supplemented  by  $250 
million  in  this  proposal. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  tte  Senator 
th*w>r,  based  on  the  record  and  past 
history,  tte  Secr^ary  of  Agriculture  is 
fvone  to  utiliae  funds  of  that  character 
in  OTder  to  help  the  fanner? 

Mr.  ELLENr»:R.  As  I  said,  it  is  my 
hope  that  he  WiU  do  so.  If  tte  Secretary 
will  not,  it  is  my  hope  he  wiU  te  made 
to  do  it,  or  that  tte  President  wiU  get 
somebody  who  will. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  Congress  does 
not  avprave  of  the  90  percent  of  parity 
support  provision  of  the  i^ll,  and  the 
other  component  parts  of  the  bill  are 
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pMaed.  how  long  does  the  Senator  think 
a  (mnner  who  Is  in  bad  condition,  so  far 
as  his  bank  Is  concerned,  will  have  to 
wait  before  he  will  receive  any  tangible 
relief  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  all  depends  on 
what  shape  he  is  In.  If  he  Is  in  bad 
shape,  he  might  not  be  able  to  wait  until 
next  year.  Next  year  he  may  be  a  little 
better  off.  because  the  prices  of  commod- 
ities which  he  produces  may  go  up. .  By 
taking  acres  out  of  production,  a  litUe 
scarcity  will  be  created.  As  I  said,  how- 
ever, since  the  program  is  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  nobody  knows  how  many  farmers 
win  participate  in  it.  It  is  my  hope  that, 
with  the  power  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has.  he  will  make  it  so  attractive 
that  the  goal  set  by  the  committee  will 
be  reached.  If  that  goal  is  reached,  it 
Is  my  Judgment  tliat  some  farmers  may 
benefit  in  the  latter  part  of  1956,  but 
only  fanners  who  have  something  to 
plant  and  sell  and  cultivate  will  benefit 
Mr.  SYIONOTON.  In  other  words, 
the  primary  possibility  of  assistance  for 
the  farmer  this  year  lies  in  the  90  per- 
cent of  parity  provision  of  the  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  high  price  sup- 
ports: that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  these  supports 
are  not  provided,  the  farmer  will  prob- 
ably have  to  wait  until  next  year  to  re- 
ceive appreciable  benefits  under  the  bill. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  if  he  can  get 
enough  credit. 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.  If  he  cannot  get 
any  credit,  he  will  go  broke.  Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yoxmcl  desb^  to  follow  me 
in  my  remarks.  I  have  been  kept  very 
busy  answering  questions;  I  requested 
tliat  Senators  propound  questions  as  my 
address  proceeded,  and  I  am  not  com- 
plaining. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  ELLtiora  yielded, 
first  to  Mr.  Williams,  who  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  tax  delin- 
quencies, and  then  to  Mr.  Young,  who 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
the  agricultural  bill.  On  request  of  Mr. 
ELLiNon.  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnuAMS  and  Mr. 
Yomte  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobo  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Ellkndu.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
soil-bank  program  Is  not  going  to  put 
extra  dollars  into  the  fanners'  pockets 
In  19M.  then  Just  how  does  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  propose  to  get  agriculture 
out  of  the  depressed  state  in  which  we 
now  And  it?  As  I  have  pointed  out.  the 
Secretary  is  not  offering  the  farmers 
higher  price  levels  in  1956  as  compared 
to  1955.  On  the  contrary,  while  he  talks 
about  increa£ing  the  farmer's  income  on 
the  one  hand,  we  find  him  hacking  away 
at  price-support  levels  on  the  other. 

Wheat,  corn,  and  rice  producers  have 
already  felt  the  pinch  in  support  prices 
fpr  this  jrear.  and  no  doubt  cotton  and 
peanuts  will  be  the  next  to  feel  the  im- 
pact of  lower  price  supports,  tmless  we 
return  to  90  percent  price  supports  as 
the  committee  has  suggested. 


The  trouble  with  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlciilture  these  days  is  that  he  Is  behaving 
like  a  bull  with  a  red  flag  waved  before 
him.  Whenever  90  percent  price  sup- 
ports are  mentioned  around  him.  he  im- 
mediately sees  red  and  runs  around  in 
circles.  He  has  become  so  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  90  percent  price  supports 
have  brought  about  hiah  production, 
that  he  has  overlooked  the  rather  obvious 
fact  that  his  own  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  splendid  research  pro- 
grams which  have  been  carried  on  over 
the  years,  is  primarily  accoimtable  for 
the  present  era  of  agricultiiral  abun- 
dance. You  can  examine  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  crop-production  rec- 
ords, and  the  one  fact  stands  out  that 
for  every  major  crop  there  has  been  a 
steady  upward  swing  in  yields  per  acre 
over  the  years,  commencing  in  the  early 
1930's  but  becoming  especially  acceler- 
ated since  World  War  II. 

New  varieties,  better  cultivation  meth- 
ods, more  efficient  fertilizers,  insect-  and 
weed-control  formula,  mechanical  har- 
vesters— these  and  other  20th  century 
iimovations  have  played  their  part  in 
increasing  the  quantity  of  food  and  fiber 
that  can  now  be  produced  from  an  acre 
of  ground.  The  record  shows  that  during 
the  past  14  years  the  same  number  of 
acres  planted  on  our  farms  have  pro- 
duced 4r  percent  more  food  and  fiber. 

The  evidence  is  abundant  that,  cer- 
tainly with  respect  to  the  basic  crops, 
the  major  portion  of  today's  agrieultiu^ 
surpluses  have  come  from  increased 
yields  per  acre  and  not  from  increased 
acres  devoted  to  the  crops.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  Korean  war,  when  our 
Government  was  sorely  pressed  for  food 
and  fiber  and  our  war  planners  thought 
that  huge  quantities  of  these  commodi- 
ties were  needed  in  reserve  to  cope  with 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  the 
American  farmers  were  urged  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Bran- 
nan,  to  plant  and  produce  to  the  upmost. 

I  read  from  the  President's  emergency 
proclamation  Issued  on  December  16. 
1950: 

I  Bummon  our  farmers,  our  workers  in  in- 
dustry, and  our  businessmen  to  make  a 
mighty  production  effort  to  meet  the  defense 
requirements  of  the  Nation  and  to  this  end 
to  eliminate  all  waste  and  Inefficiency  and  to 
subordinate  aU  leaser  InteresU  to  the  com- 
mon good. 

Farmers  were  urged  at  this  time  to  take 
every  available  acre  into  cultivation  and 
to  devote  it  to  cotton,  com,  wheat,  rice, 
and  other  crops  that,  in  times  of  all-out 
war,  have  become  even  mnre  necessary 
than  guns  and  airplanes.  It  was  during 
this  period,  when  farmers  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
their  Government,  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  security  and  well-being  of 
the  Nation,  that  our  surplus  problems 
began  to  aggravate  the  farm  economy. 
It  was  during  this  period  particularly 
that  yields  per  acre  continued  to  increase 
phenomenally.  Then  when  the  Korean 
war  ended,  the  Government  took  steps  to 
bring  agricultural  production  biwjk  ha 
line  with  demand.  The  gates  of  flood- 
tide  production  had  already  been  opened 


wide,  however,  and  surphiset  were  build- 
ing up. 

Our  Nation's  mighty  agricultural 
plant,  which  had  produced  such  an 
abundance  of  products  in  wartime,  could 
not  be  turned  off  overnight.  Nor  did 
the  Government  try  to  turn  off  over- 
night its  mighty  Industrial  plant.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  after  Korea, 
our  Government  has  continued  to  spend 
billions  to  keep  our  defense  plants  op- 
erating, not  only  to  build  up  our  own  de- 
fenses, but  also  the  defenses  of  our  allies 
throughout  the  world.  Our  agricultural 
plant  was  not  accorded  equal  treatment, 
however.  Instead  of  continuing  to  pro- 
duce food  and  fiber  products  in  this 
country  in  order  to  supply  our  allies,  o\ir 
Government's  policy  instead  was  to  en- 
courage our  allies  to  become  self-suffl- 
cient  in  food  production.  We  spent  mil- 
lions in  that  direction  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  consid- 
erable debate  during  the  past  few  years 
about  the  evils  of  90  percent  of  parity — 
how  high,  fixed-support  levels  were  war- 
time incentives,  designed  to  spur  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  commodities.  The  in- 
ference has  been  that  90  percent  of 
parity  supports  were  the  equivalent  of  a 
high  price  for  farm  commodities — that 
they  were  shining  goals,  sitting  atop 
some  agricultural  mountaintop,  toward 
which  the  farmers  of  America  were  to 
strive. 

In  view  of  this,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  is  time  we  looked  back  a  few  years  and 
examined  the  precise  situation  which 
confronted  the  Congress  during  World 
War  11  and  the  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding Pearl  Harbor. 

In  May  of  1941.  when  the  clouds  of 
war  hovered  over  our  Nation,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  both  voted  separate  legis- 
lation raising  the  support  levels  for  the 
basic  commodities.  Now,  this  was  not 
done  to  increase  production,  as  the  de- 
bate on  the  bills  involved  so  pointedly 
demonstrate.  Rather,  agriculture  was 
in  the  doldrums;  farm  prices  were  slug- 
gish, and  our  export  markets  were  van- 
ishing. Wages  and  corporate  profits 
were  going  up.  but  there  was  little  rais- 
ing trend  shown  in  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  oiu-  Nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ELLE9IDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  Government  Itself 
asked  that  the  fanners  produce.  In  or- 
der that  there  might  be  on  hand  sur- 
plus commodities  in  case  of  a  third  world 
war? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  Is 
It  not  also  true  that  during  the  war  cer- 
tain industries  were  making  war  ma- 
terials, and  that  the  Government  paid 
those  industries  for  making  the  war  ma- 
terials and  also  paid  for  a  great  many 
war  materials  which  the  Government 
never  even  received?  The  Government 
paid  for  them  because  it  had  contracts 
outstanding,  and  when  companies  which 
had  been  manufacturing  war  materials 
converted  back  to  manufacturing  do- 
mestic goods,  the  Government  paid  those 
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companies  biUlons  upon  faUlioas  of  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  ELLENI^Sl.  I  may  say  to  my 
good  friend  it  was  excess  6t  $41  bUlhm. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
More  than  $41  billion  was  paid  to  in- 
dustries throughout  the  Nation.  What 
was  paid  to  agriculture?  The  only  cost 
to  the  Government  resulted  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  buying 
commodities  and  selling  them  at  a  loss. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true.  As 
the  record  will  show  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent it  will  be  brought  out  during  this 
debate,  from  19S3  to  November  of  1955, 
the  loss  on  all  the  basic  conuaodities. 
mhich  are  the  commodities  we  lu-e  dis- 
cussing, was  less  than  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  be- 
lieve Russia  has  been  sending  its  citi- 
zens to  this  country  to  see  how  we  ai« 
producing  so  much,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Russia  has  sent 
delegations  to  this  country,  and  I  hope 
she  will  continue  to  send  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
But  Russia  is  not  producing  surpluses, 
so  far  ks  food  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  On 
my  visit  to  Moscow  last  year  I  saw  lines 
of  people  Uocks  long  waiting  to  buy 
email  pieces  of  meat.  I  remember  very 
well  standing  In  line  to  see  what  was  go- 
ing on.  Pork  was  selling  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  $2.40  a  pound  in  our  money. 
One  could  not  buy  boiled  ham  tor  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  $4  a  pound  in  our 
money. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
If  Russia  had  the  surpluses  we  have  to- 
day In  America,  what  does  the  Senator 
think  would  be  Russia's  attitude? 
Would  not  she  be  a  little  more  willing, 
probably,  to  start  another  war,  because 
she  had  thoee  surpluses? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  dislike  making 
such  assumptions.  I  would  hate  to  say 
such  would  cause  a  war,  but  I  am  sure 
Russia  would  be  more  willing,  probably, 
to  give  the  free  worid  trouble  than  would 
be  the  case  if  she  did  not  have  the  food. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  It 
Is  certainly  true  that  no  nation  would 
want  to  go  to  war  when  it  does  not  have 
any  sini>luses  of  the  materials  she  would 
need  during  a  war. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  referring  particularly  to  food. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  am  to  judge 
from  what  I  saw  In  Russia  last  year, 
there  is  a  severe  food  shortage.  When  I 
say  food  shortage,  I  mean  that,  from 
what  I  saw,  I  do  not  believe  Russia  has 
enough  food  stored  up  to  wage  war  for 
very  long.  I  may  be  in  error  about  that, 
but  that  is  the  judi^nent  I  have  to  offer, 
after  spending  only  10  days  in  that 
coimtry.  I  talked  to  quite  a  few  people. 
I  visited  many  of  their  farms.  In  many 
places  production  on  some  farms  had 
heen  far  below  par. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
So  It  could  be  that  the  surpluses  In 
wheat,  oats,  and  com,  as  well  as  cotton. 


wfaldi  Is  one  of  ttie  materials  we  have  to 
have  in  time  of  war,  may  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

Mr.  EUiENTOSt.    I  do  not  doubt  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  May  1941  amend- 
ment to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
which  increased  support  levels  to  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  basic  crops,  was 
designed  not  to  stimulate  production,  but 
to  attempt  to  infuse  into  the  agricultural 
economy  of  our  Nation  Just  a  little  of  the 
prosperity  which  other  segments — iHln- 
clpally  labor  and  industry — were  ex- 
periencing. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  read  from 
some  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  conference  report  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Hopi  is  a  very  prominent  Member 
of  the  House.  He  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  is  a  very  able  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  has  served  his  people  well  and 
for  a  long  thne.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hon 
stated  back  In  1941.  when  85  percent  of 
vaiitj  price  supports  on  basics  were 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  As  the 
record  will  show,  this  was  done  first  and 
foremost,  to  bring  farmers  up  to  the 
point  where  they  could  obtain  a  little 
more  inoome,  income  in  line  with  that 
being  received  by  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

By  the  same  token,  that  Is  what  we  are 
doing  here  in  asking  the  Senate  to  rein- 
state 90  percent  of  parity  price-supports. 
The  purpose  is  merely  to  give  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  immediate  in- 
come relief. 

This  is  what  Representative  Hon  had 
to  say: 

1  would  certainly  not  want  to  "be  under- 
Btood  as  urging  tliat  loans  as  high  as  85  per- 
cent of  parity  were  a  permanent  solution  oT 
the  agricultural  problem.  1  think,  as  far  as 
cotton  In  particular  Is  concerned,  such  would 
be  a  ruinous  policy  to  follow  over  a  long  pe- 
riod; but  I  believe  that  lor  this  year,  with  the 
emergency  that  Is  staring  agrlctXltxire  in  the 
face — 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  that  was  in 
May  1941,  a  few  months  preceding  Peart 
Hartxjr,  which  occurred  in  December  of 
that  year — 

with  our  export  markets  at  least  temporarUy 
gone  for  cotton  and  wheat,  this  provision  oX- 
Ters  the  best  method  that  we  can  devise  to 
give  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  aecure  a 
price  which  wUl  be  fairly  commensurate  wltli 
the  price  of  the  tilings  he  has  to  buy. 

Thl»  report,  tf  adopted,  wlU  likely  make 
unneoewary  tiie  •eeeptance  of  the  BuaaeU 
amendment,  which  Increases  the  amount 
appropriated  for  parity  payments  this  year 
"by  $150  minion  and  also  Increases  the  amoiuit 
appropriated  for  parity  payments  next  year 
rrom  $312  mUllon,  as  provided  in  the  House 
UU,  to  $300  miUlon. 

Representative  Fuucer.  one  of  the 
House  conferees  on  the  bill,  said: 

Tlie  other  anMndmoit  Inereaaea  th»  7$- 
peroent  loan  as  carried  in  the  Hoiise  bill  to  an 
8S-percent  loan.  This  loan  la  for  1  year  to 
take  care  of  this  year's  crop.  There  Is  an 
amendment  on  tite  appropriation  bill  known 
as  the  Baaadl  •mendment  tncrwulng  amount 
IDr  parity  payments  tnm  $212  mlUlan  ta  $4S0 
y»iiitw,  wtiich  would  be  helpful  to  Increase 
parity  paymecta  whk;h  would  increaae  pur- 
chasing and  debt-paying  power  of  farmers. 
We  realized  the  opposition  to  this  amend- 


ment and  tbereforc  agreed  upon  the  W-per^ 
cent  loan  so  as  to  give  to  farmers  that  which 
they  are  clearly  entitled  to,  especially  so  be- 
cause of  the  high  prices  they  have  to  pay  for 
everytliing  they  have  to  buy  at  this  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  farmers  are  not  getting 
any  advantage  or  help  from  tiie  defense  pro- 
gram In  line  with  other  groupe,  and  the  as- 
surance of  these  prices  wlU  enable  them  to 
pay  these  advanced  prices  on  what  they  have 
to  btiy. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  85  percent  of 
parity  in  the  May  1941  amendment  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as 
amended,  represented  an  attempt  then 
to  achieve  much  the  same  goals,  price- 
wise,  as  the  ones  the  bill  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  F(H-estry 
today  attempts  to  achieve.  Its  purpose 
was.  not  to  stimulate  production,  but  to 
raise  farm  Income  and  permit  the  farmer 
to  dnre  in  the  wartime  boom  of  the 
early  1940's. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  does  not  end 
here.  In  July  of  1941  the  SteagaU 
amendment,  which  im)vided  price  sup- 
port at  85  percent  of  parity  for  the  non- 
basic  commodities,  was  adopted. 

The  act  of  July  1, 1941,  which  contains 
the  so-called  Steagall  amendment,  in- 
creased the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  It 
also  flaed  the  support  level  for  both  basic 
and  noabasic  oommodities  at  85  percent 
of  parity.  Mr.  President,  the  langwge 
of  Vtie  Steagall  amendment  Is  ttils: 

8£C.  4.  (a)  Whenever  diirlng  the  existing 
emergency  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  finds 
It  necessary  to  encourage  the  expansion  ot 
production  of  any  nonbaslc  agricultural 
commodity,  he  shall  make  public  announce- 
ment thereof  and  he  shall  so  use  the  funds 
made  available  under  section  3  of  this  act 
or  otherwise  made  available  to  him  for  the 
disposal  of  agricultural  commodities,  through 
a  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other  oper- 
ation, taking  Into  account  the  total  funds 
available  for  such  ptnpose  for  all  commodi- 
ties, so  as  to  supjwrt  a  price  for  the  producera 
of  any  such  commodity  with  respect  to 
which  such  announcement  was  made  of  not 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  or  com- 
parable price  therefor.  The  comparable 
price  for  any  such  commodity  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  used  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  U  the  production  or 
consumption  of  such  commodity  has  so 
changed  In  extent  or  character  since  the  base 
period  as  to  result  In  a  price  out  of  line 
with  parity  prices  lor  basic  commodities. 
Any  such  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
operation  which  Is  imdertaken  shall  be  con- 
tinued imtll  the  Secretary  has  given  suffl- 
clent  public  annoimcement  to  permit  the 
producers  of  such  commodity  to  make  a  re- 
adjustment In  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity. For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
commodities  other  than  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
tobacco,  and  rice  shall  be  deemed  to  be  non- 
basic  commoditlea. 

Note  well,  Mr.  President,  UMit  ^Is  lan- 
guage was  confined  to  the  nonbaslc  com- 
modities; and  Its  purpose  was  to  assure 
producers  of  nonbasics,  who  complied 
with  any  production  encouragement 
initiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
that  they  would  not  wake  up  some  morn- 
ing and  find  themselves  with  no  need 
for  thehr  production;  it  was  assiu-ance 
to  the  producers  of  perishables  that 
should  wartime  demand  suddenly  ter- 
minate, they  would  not  have  to  sell  on  a 
bottomless  market.    The  incentive  of 
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the  Steagall  amendment  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  fanners  would  have  assurance 
that  If  they  did  heed  the  cries  of  our 
Oovemment  to  Increase  production,  they 
would  not  find  themselves  in  the  same 
fix  the  farmers  were  In  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I. 

If  further  evidence  Is  required  in  or- 
der for  us  to  discern  the  true  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  let  us  turn  to  the  state- 
ment of  none  other  than  Representative 
Steagall  himself,  when  he  presented  his 
committee's  bill  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   Mr.  Steagall  said: 

CongreM  has  enacted  labor  laws  wblch  fix 
minimum  wages  for  most  employees  of  the 
Nation.  We  Just  recently  passed  laws  which 
win  permit  Industrial  plants  handling  de- 
fense contracts  to  amortize  their  Invest- 
ments for  new  construction  over  a  shorter 
period  and  In  that  way  we  have  almost  guar- 
anteed them  a  profit  on  defense  contracts. 
We  have  given  Industry  the  tariff,  we  fix 
minimum  freight  rates,  and  so  forth,  so  that 
the  Income  of  practically  every  segment  of 
our  population  is  govemmentally  protected 
in  ons  way  or  the  other  by  law.  But  we  are 
Just  now  getting  around  to  assuring  some- 
thing nearer  reasonable  minimum  prices  and 
minlmvun  Income  for  farmers. 

The  Indexes  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  on  April  30  showed  that  general 
farm  prices  stood  at  110  In  relation  to  the 
so-called  base  period  of  1909-14.  but  the 
price  of  things  the  farmer  buys  has  Increased 
to  a  ratio  of  129.  Thus,  even  with  the  In- 
crease in  farm  prices  and  Income,  farm  prices 
are  still  15  percent  below  a  parity  with  the 
prices  of  things  the  farmer  must  buy  to  carry 
on  his  business. 

The  loan  provisions  which  the  Congress 
has  Included  in  the  agricultural  legislation 
represent  an  attempt  and  promise  to  give  the 
farmer  a  guaranty  of  at  least  a  reasonable 
minimum  return  tor  his  crop.  Even  with 
loans  at  85  percent  of  parity  for  the  major 
crops,  the  farmer  is  still  far  behind  the 
parade  when  It  comes  to  equality  of  Income. 

Last  year  the  Congress  Increased  the  bor- 
rowing power  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion by  1500  million,  and  I  think  those  who 
have  studied  the  matter  will  agree  with  this 
power  to  lend  funds  on  the  1940  crops  lit- 
erally saved  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wheat  farm- 
ers from  disaster  in  the  past  year.  Last 
Slimmer  crops  Mrere  going  to  harvest  aad  the 
world  markets,  which  normally  absorb  40 
percent  or  more  of  our  cotton.  50  percent  of 
our  flue-ciu-ed  and  dark-fired  tobacco,  and 
from  15  to  20  percent  of  our  wheat  crop, 
were  almost  completely  closed.  Farmers 
could  not  have  sold  their  crops  last  fall  at 
any  reasonable  price  save  for  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  placed  a  bot- 
tom under  the  markets  by  making  nonre- 
course loans  available.  The  wheat  and  com 
and  cotton  dammed  back  by  lack  of  exports 
flowed  Into  the  loan  and  the  Income  of  farm- 
tra  was  maintained.  Dxie  to  the  large  ac- 
cumulation of  these  products  In  the  loan, 
however,  it  took  nearly  all  of  the  borrowing 
power  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  current 
jmr. 

Ur.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  simply  enable 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corixiratlon  to  con- 
tinue Its  functions  of  stablllzlnf  prices  on 
basic  crops  and  will  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  do  the  Job. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  turn  to  the 
first  time  In  our  history  when  the  Con- 
gress Toted  mandatory  90-percent-of- 
parity  price  supports  for  the  basic  com- 
modities. It  is  Important  to  note  that 
this  legislation  is  not  found  in  a  general 


farm  bill,  but  in  the  StabilizaUon  Act 
of  1942.  This  legislation  was  an  out- 
growth of  a  special  messai^e  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Roosevelt  on  Sep- 
tember 7. 1942.  He  cited  increased  living 
costs  and  outlined  the  dangers  of  run- 
away inflation.  He  reviewed  the  earlier 
emergency  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  to  control  prices  and  wages,  but 
he  pointed  to  two  gaps  in  this  anti- 
inflationary  dike.  They  were:  Failure 
of  the  Congress  to  tax  heavily  in  order  to 
keep  the  costs  of  living  from  spiraling 
upward,  and  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
stabilize  the  prices  received  by  growers 
for  the  products  of  their  lands. 

In  the  autumn  of  1941.  the  concern 
of  our  President  with  respect  to  agricul- 
ture was  directed  not  at  assuring  our 
farmers  a  fair  share  of  national  pros- 
perity, but  controlling  the  contantly  in- 
creasing prices  they  were  receiving.  The 
President  stated  that  farmers  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  unfair  privilege.  He 
pointed  out  that  some  farm  prices  had 
shot  up  to  150  percent  of  parity,  and  he 
called  for  ceilings  on  farm  products,  to 
be  placed  at  or  about  100  percent  of 
parity. 

At  the  same  time,  he  called  for  price 
floors.    This  Is  what  he  said: 

As  a  part  of  our  general  pro-am  on  farm 
prices.  I  recommend  that  Congress  In  due 
time  give  consideration  to  the  advisability 
cf  legislation  which  would  place  a  floor  un- 
der prices  of  farm  products.  In  order  to 
malnuin  stabUity  in  the  farm  market  for 
a  reasonable  future  time.  In  other  words, 
we  should  find  a  practicable  method  which 
will  not  only  enable  us  to  place  a  reason- 
able celling  or  maximum  price  upon  farm 
products  but  which  will  enable  us  also  to 
guarantee  to  the  farmer  that  he  would  re- 
ceive a  fair  minimum  price  for  his  product 
for  1  year  or  even  2  years,  or  whatever 
period  Is  necessary  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  Every  farmer  remembers  what  hap- 
pened to  his  (>rlces  after  the  last  war.  Ws 
can,  I  am  sure.  if.  we  act  promptly  and  wise- 
ly, stabilize  the  farmers'  economy  so  that 
the  postwar  disaster  of  1920  wUl  not  over- 
take him  again. 

This.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress  did. 
It  gave  the  Nations  price  stabilizer  pow- 
er to  clamp  price  ceilings  on  farm  prices 
which  exceeded  100  percent  of  parity  to 
the  producer,  subject  to  an  "escape 
clause"  with  respect  to  some  commodi- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  it  voted  90  per- 
cent of  parity  price  supports^not  as 
a  present  price  incentive,  but  as  a 
guaranty  that  farmers  who  heeded  their 
Government's  cry  to  produce  more  food 
and  to  produce  more  fiber,  would  not  find 
themselves  at  some  future  date  with  an 
abuiulance  of  production  and  a  dearth 
of  markets. 

The  claim  of  those  who  proclaim  that 
90  percent  of  parity  for  the  basics  was 
a  wartime  price  stimulus  Ls  in  error. 
Ninety  percent  of  parity  came  into  our 
agricultural  picture  as  the  result  of  two 
separate  and  distinct  objectives.  The 
first  of  these  was  to  assure  our  agricul- 
ture a  rightful  share  of  increasing  na- 
tional prosperity:  the  second  was  to  as- 
sure the  American  farmer  that  should  he 
increase  his  production,  as  his  Oovem- 
ment requested,  he  would  be  insured 
against  a  repetition  of  the  farm  depres- 
sion of  the  1920*8. 


Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  delay  the 

Senate  by  reciting  all  of  the  mechanisms 
by  which  our  Oovemment  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  business,  labor,  and  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  I  presented  all 
these  facts  to  the  Senate  in  1954.  when 
we  debated  this  very  same  issue  of  90 
percent  price  supports  on  the  basic  com- 
modities, as  opposed  to  a  flexible  price 
support  program.  At  that  time  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  voted  against  90 
percent  price  supports,  and  I  predicted 
that  within  a  year  or  two,  when  the 
Benson  flexible  price  support  program 
had  fully  flexed,  our  farmers  would  be 
faced  with  distressingly  lower  Incomes. 
During  the  extensive  fleld  hearings  our 
committee  conducted  throughout  the 
United  States  last  fall  we  found  ample 
evidence  that  my  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled.  Everywhere  we  went,  farmers 
begged  for  help.  They  asked  us  to  do 
something  to  reheve  their  situation  Im- 
mediately. Most  of  them  stated  that 
they  could  not  withstand  another  year 
of  depressive  prices  similar  to  those  of 
1955.  Yet.  here  we  are  faced  today  with 
Lzx  administration  farm  program  that 
not  only  calls  for  a  continuation  of  the 
disastrous  farm  prices  that  existed  in 
1955.  but  contemplates  even  lower  prices 
in  1956. 

To  be  frank.  Mr.  President.  I  could  not 
In  good  conscience  support  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  farm  program  and 
still  look  the  farmers  of  America  straight 
in  the  face. 

I  repeat,  there  Is  nothing  In  Mr.  Ben- 
son's program  that  will  give  the  farm- 
ers any  immediate  relief  In  1956.  The 
soil  bank  is  a  more  or  less  long-range 
program,  which  gives  hope  of  ridding 
ourselves  of  burdensome  surpluses  In  2. 
3.  or  perhaps  4  years,  but  there  is  no 
prospect  of  relief  in  1956.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  program  which  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  has  recommended,  a 
program  calling  for  90-percent  price 
supports  on  the  basic  commodities,  plus 
inauguration  of  the  soil  bank  program. 
will,  I  believe,  afford  relief  and  a  pos- 
sible solution  to  the  problem.  It  will 
give  our  farm  economy  the  shot  in  the 
arm  that  is  so  urgently  needed,  and  it 
will  give  that  shot  in  the  arm  today,  and 
not  at  some  time  in  the  distant  future. 
It  will  breathe  new  life  into  agriculture 
at  a  time  when  the  economic  life  blood 
of  the  farmer  is  fast  ebbing  away.  Con- 
trary to  Mr.  Beiisons  views.  90-percent 
price  supports  on  the  basic  commodities 
would  not  bring  about  increased  produc- 
tion of  those  commodities.  It  would  not 
stimulate  production  of  the  basics  be- 
cause, as  Mr.  Benson  well  knows,  he  has 
in  his  hands  all  the  tools  he  needs  with 
which  to  control  production  of  the 
the  basics.  He  has  already  called  for 
acreage  allotments  during  1956  on  all  of 
the  basic  crops.  IrrespecUve  of  whether 
we  have  75-percent  price  supports  or 
90-percent  price  supports  for  the  basics 
in  1956,  practically  every  acre  that  It 
allocated  to  farmers  for  planting  of  these 
crops  In  1956  will  actually  be  planted  to 
them.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Benson  says 
that  the  90-percent  tMirlty  support  fea- 
ture of  the  committee' bill  would  stimu- 
late producUon.  the  Sdcretary  Is  In  el- 
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feet  stating  either  that  he  is  Incapable 
of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress  in  administering  this  farm  pro- 
gram, or  that  he  Is  unwilling  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  say  with 
all  sincerity  that  if  the  Congress  will 
adopt  the  program  which  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  recommended — a  program  embracing 
both  the  soil  bank  provisions  and  the 
90-percent  parity  support  provision — 
and  if  the  President  will  sign  the  bill 
and  let  it  become  law:  and  if.  In  addi- 
tion, he  will  place  the  administration  of 
the  law  in  the  hands  of  one  who  will 
earnestly  and  conscientiously  try  to 
make  the  program  work,  we  can  once 
more  lead  American  agriculture  back  to 
a  prosperous  state. 

Mr.  President  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  pending 
bill,  which  excerpts  explain  the  various 
sections  of  the  bill.  I  had  Intended  to 
do  that,  but  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  we  have  covered  practically  every 
subject,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  two-price  plan  for  rice,  and  I  am 
sure  that  will  be  fully  discussed  later. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  several  Sena- 
tors desire  to  speak  at  this  time.  There- 
fore I  yield  the  floor.        

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  ts  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  have  certain  excerpts 
printed  in  the  Record? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  r^;x>rt  (No.  1484)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  bin  provides  fcHr  Immediate  assist- 
ance to  farmers  in  the  form  of  Increased 
support  prices;  reduced  production  of  sur- 
plus commodities  and  Increased  soli,  water, 
wildlife,  and  forest  conservation  through 
acreage  reserve  and  conservation  reserve  pro- 
grams: Increased  disposal  or  removal  of  sur- 
plus commodities;  needed  changes  In  mar- 
keting quota  and  allotment  legislation;  a 
two-price  plan  for  rice;  asslstanoe  to  States 
for  tree  planting  and  reforestation;  and 
price  reporting  and  research  on  forest  prod- 
ucts. 

miM  1 — PUCC  SUWOKt 

Section  lot.  Basic  commodities  except  wheat 

Section  101  provides  for  price  support  for 
the  basic  commodities,  except  wheat,  at  90 
percent  of  parity  for  the  1956  and  1957  crops. 
This  would  apply  principally  to  cotton,  corn, 
and  peanuts  since  (1)  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  title  V  of  the  bill,  if  approved, 
would  supersede  this  section  with  respect 
to  rice:  and  (2)  tobacco  Is  required  by  ex- 
isting law  to  be  supported  at  90  percent  of 
parity  whenever  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect.  Cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  and  rice  are 
required  under  existing  law  to  be  supported 
at  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity.  The 
support  prices  for  rice  and  com  of  the  1966 
crop  have  been  announced  at  $4.04  per 
hundredweight  for  rice  (75  percent  of  parity) 
and  91.40  per  bushel  for  corn  (81  percent  of 
parity ) .  Price  support  levels  for  the  1956 
crops  of  cotton  and  peanuts  have  not  yet  been 
announced.  The  minimum  support  level 
provided  by  this  section  for  cotton,  rice.  corn,<f' 
and  peanuts  (on  the  basis  of  January  15 
data)  Is  shown  In  the  last  column  of  the 
following  table: 


On  August  12,  1955,  It  announced  that  un- 
der the  1856  wheat  price-support  program 
23  designated  undesirable  varieties  would  be 
discounted  20  cents  per  bushel  in  addition 
to  any  other  discounts,  and  that  protein 
premiums  would  not  be  applicable  to  these 
varieties.  FoUowing  is  a  listing  of  the  des- 
ignated undesirable  varieties,  by  classes  and 
the  States  in  which  they  are  designated: 

HAXO  RED  WINTSa 

Purkof:  Indiana.  Michigan. 

Red  Chief:  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

Red  Jacket:  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

Kanklng:  Missouri.  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas.  Nebraska. 

Kanqueen:    Mlssoxirl.  Colorado. 

Chlefkan:  Nebraska.  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Montana,  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

Stafford:  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

Early  Pawnee  (Sel.  33):  Kansas. 

Early  Blackhull :  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Montana.  Colorado. 

New  Chief:  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 
Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

Yogo:  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

SOrr  EB>  WLNTBa 

Kawvale:  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mlssovirl.  Blan- 
sas.  Nebraska. 

HAKO  KED  BPUNO 

Henry:  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Montana.  _ 

Sturgeon:  Wisconsin. 

Progress:  Wisconsin. 

Spinkoota:  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota. 

Premier:  Montana,  North  Dakota. 


Table  1. — Support  prices  on  basis  cf  various  support  lepels  arid  various  parity  prices: 
Cotton,  rife,  corn,  and  peanuts  as  of  Jan.  1.5,  1956 


Commodfty 
(!) 

4 

Unit 

(2) 

ElTfrtIv* 
[MU-ity 
price 

Jan.  l!l. 

iwo 

(3) 

7.1  per- 

rent  of 

effective 

pitrity 

(4) 

flO  ppr- 

rent  of 

effective 

parity 

(5) 

Parity 
price  pre- 
scrlhM 
by  (tec. 
106  of  ri. 
3183 

(6) 

»  per- 
cent of 
parity 

price  pro- 
scribed 
by  si>c. 

106  of  S. 
8183 

(7) 

Pound* 

110.3484 
I&.42 
•  1.73 
.«.12» 

|0.2«31 
4.04 
1.30 
.0M8 

10.3136 
4.NH 
1..W 
.116 

m.  3.S22 
6.42 
1.83 
.136 

>0  3170 

RHt 

Hundrnlwricht... 
Bushels .... 

4.88 

Corn              ...    .............. 

1.64 

I*M||||U    

Houndi 

.122 

•  New  formula  parity  price. 

*  Tnuultionul  M  iierceut  of  oM. 


Section  102.  Wheat 

Section  102  provides  price  support  for 
milling  quality  wheat  at  90  percent  of 
parity  and  support  for  other  wheat  at  such 
levels  as  wUl  preserve  its  competitive  rela- 
tionship with  corn  on  the  basis  of  respective 
feed  values,  the  average  support  price  for  all 
wheat  to  be  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
parity.  MlUing  quality  wheat  would  be 
wheat  produced  in  any  area  from  seed  of  a 
variety  which  in  such  area  normally  pro- 
duces wheat  of  a  quality  desired  for  milling 
purposes.  Wheat  of  the  1956  crop  Is  deemed 
to  be  milling  quality  unless  of  a  variety  des- 
ignated as  undesirable  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  prior  to  the  time  such  wheat  Is 
planted.  In  determining  milling  quality 
wheat,  the  Secretary  would  consult  with  a 
committee  on  which  there  wiU  be  S  repre- 
senUUvea  from  each  of  the  principal  wheat- 
producing  areas,  of  whom  1  would  be  a 
wheat  farmer,  1  a  wheat  mUler,  and  1  a  per- 
son experienced  In  research  on  wheat  varie- 


ties. This  section  would  be  applicable  only 
to  the  1956  and  1957  crops. 

The  announced  support  price  for  wheat 
of  the  1956  crop  Is  SlSl  per  bushel  (76  per- 
cent of  parity).  On  the  basis  of  January  15 
data  and  the  parity  formula  provided  by 
section  106,  90  percent  of  parity  would  be 
$2.26  per  bushel. 

Under  this  secUon,  a  national  average  sup- 
port level  representing  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price  for  wheat,  would  be  established 
anfi,  after  the  adjustments  for.  location. 
grade,  quality,  and  other  factors  called  for 
by  section  403  of  the  Agrictiltrntil  Act  of  1949, 
this  would  be  applied  to  milling  quality 
wheat.  The  support  level  for  other  wheat 
would  be  esUbllshed  at  a  price  for  each 
county  which  repreaents  its  feed  value  rela- 
tionship to  com.  The  feeding  value  of  wheat 
to  com  (pound  for  pound)  baaed  on  USDA 
Circular  No.  836  U  105. 

The  Department  has  had  some  experience 
In  preparing  a  program  of  the  type  contem- 
plated by  this  section. 


WHITE 

Rex:   Idaho.  Washington,  Oregon. 
Sonora:  California. 
Galgalos:  Nebraska. 

DtXKtTlC 

Golden  Ball:  Minnesota.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota.  Montana. 

Peliss:  North  Dakota,  Montana. 

Pentad:  North  Dakota. 

The  August  12  announcement  contem- 
plated that  a  producer  certification  plan 
would  be  used.  Each  producer  applying  for 
price  support  in  States  with  any  ot  the 
listed  undesirable  varieties  would  be  re- 
quired to  certify  (1)  that  the  wheat  he 
harvested  was  not  of  the  undesirable  va- 
rieties listed  for  his  State,  or  (2)  that  the 
wheat  he  harvested  was  from  one  or  more 
of  the  undesirable  varities  but  none  of  such 
wheat  was  being  tendered  for  price  sup- 
port, or  (3)  that  the  wheat  on  which  he 
requested  price  support  contained  wheat  of 
an  undesirable  variety  listed  for  his  State 
and  such  wheat  was  Identified  by  variety, 
and  bin  number  (If  farm  stored)  or  ware- 
house receipt  number. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  toUl  1964  pro- 
duction of  the  23  varieties  listed  as  undesir- 
able by  the  Department  in  lU  announcement 
of  August  12,  1955,  amounted  to  31  million 
bushels,  as  comfMired  with  the  total  1954 
crop  of  985  mUlion  bushels. 

Section  103.  Cottonseed,  and  soybeans 
Section  103  provides  that  whenever  the 
price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  sup- 
ported, the  price  of  the  other  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level  as  will  cause  them  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  market.  The 
oU  and  meal  produced  from  cottonseed  and 
■oytaans  generally  compete  for  the  same 
maKeta.  both  in  the  United  SUtes  and 
abroad.  The  purpoee  of  this  provision  is  to 
assure  that  the  support  levels  established 
for  the  two  commodiUes  wUl  not  result  In 
one  being  withdrawn  Into  .Government  store, 
while  the  other  takes  over  the  market. 
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auppwt  prloM  for  th«  IMl-M  crops 
eottonaMd  kdA  wofhmna  war*  m  foUofwa: 
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ton)  > 

busbel) 

1«1 

moo 

90 

na 

90 
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«IVTO 

90 

zsn          90 

ItHL 

M.aB 

75 

ZM  )            90 

1«64-         

M.UO 

75 

123              80 

1985 

4A.00 

65 

2.04              70 

IMO 

48.00 

70 

ZU              73 

■  Loan  rst«  buls  srade  (100). 

Section  104.  Cotton 
Section  104  repeals  the  special  provision 
of  law  designating  Middling  '^-Inch  cotton 
u  tbe  standard  grade  and  staple  of  parity 
calculations  and  price  support  and  would  re- 
sult In  tlie  average  grade  and  staple  being 
utilised  for  such  purposes  as  In  the  case  of 
other  cominodltles.  This  change  for  cotton 
would  aid  In  establishing  more  realistic  dif- 
ferentials under  the  support  program  and 
would  result  in  slightly  lower  support  prices 
than  would  result  from  using  Middling  % 
as  the  standard  grade  and  staple,  since  Mid- 
dling \  Is  below  the  actual  average  grade 
and  staple.  The  amount  they  would  be 
lower  would  depend  on  the  particular  sched- 
ule of  premiums  and  discounts  used  In  the 
calculations.  If  the  1965  loan  schedule  were 
used,  support  prices  would  be  1.36  cents  per 
pound  lower  If  based  on  average  grade  and 
staple  than  they  would  be  If  based  on  Mid- 
dling %.  The  average  quality  of  the  cotton 
produced  In  1954  was  as  follows:  Grade  95  4 
(Middling  white  equals  100)  and  staple 
lengths  33.2  thirty -seconds  of  an  Inch. 
Through  January  15.  1956.  the  1955  crop  was 
as  follows:  Grade  93.4  and  staple  length  33.6 
tbhrty-eeconds. 

Section  105.  Dairy  products 
Section  105  provides  price  support  for 
whole  milk,  butterfat.  and  the  products  of 
such  commodities  at  not  less  than  80  percent 
nor  more«than  90  percent  of  parity,  and  pro- 
Tides  for  using  a  parity  equivalent  for  manu- 
facturing milk  based  on  tbe  30-month  pe- 
riod July  1946  to  December  1948,  both  In- 
elualv*  (the  perlo<}  originally  used  In  com- 
puting the  parity  equivalent) .  On  the  basis 
of  data  now  available,  this  would  result  In  a 
parity  equivalent  of  88  percent  of  the  parity 
price  for  all  milk  sold  wholesale  by  farmers. 
Instead  of  83.3  percent  as  now  results  from 
using  the  most  recent  10-year  period. 

The  effect  of  this  section  on  support  prices 
la  Illustrated  by  the  following  tables: 

TasLS  3. — Minimum  mnd  maximum  support 

prices  o/  manufacturing  milk 
(s)   Under  present  method: 

Parity  for  all  milk  per  hundred- 
weight: Jan.  15.  1956 M.Sl 

Parity  equivalent  price  of  man- 
tifacturlng  milk: 
83.3  percent  of  parity  for  all 

milk  > 3.84 

Maximum  support  90  percent.     3.  46 
Minimum  support  75  percent.     2.  88 

•July  1946-Oecember  1955  average  rela- 
tionship between  prices  of  manufacturing 
milk  and  all  milk  wholesale  (revised  series). 
(5)  Under  sec.  106^ 

Parity  for  all  milk 4.  61 

Parity  equivalent  of  manufac- 
turing milk: 

88  percent  of  all  milk  * 4. 06 

Maslmum  support  90  percent.    3.  65 
Iflntmum  support  80  psrcent.    S.  25 

•July  194ft-December  1948  average  rela- 
tionship between  prices  of  manufacturing 
mUk  and  all  milk  wholesale  (revised  series). 


Novrn.— Prsssnt  support  pries  of  18.18  Is 
80  psrcsat  of  xbm  parity  squlvalsnt  pries  of 
manufacturlnc  milk  aa  of  Apr.  1.  1956.  the 
bsflnnint  of  th*  current  marketing  ysar. 
but  Is  88  psrcsnt  of  ths  parity  squlvalsnt 
prlo*  as  of  January  1968. 


4. — Mintmnm  and  maximum  rupport 
prieaa  of  bntttrfat 

Cents  per 

(a)  Under  present  method:  ponnd 

Parity  price,  Jan.  15.  1986 71.9 

-^  Maximum  support  90  percent.  64.  7 

Minimum  support  75  percent.  63.  9 

(b)  Under  sec.  105: 

Parity  price.  Jan.  15.  1956 71.9 

Maximum  support  90  jiercent.  64.  7 
Minimum  support  80  ))ercent.  57.  5 

ItoTB.— Present  support  price  of  66.2  cents 
per  pound  is  76  percent  of  parity  as  of  Apr.  1. 
1055.  the  beginning  of  the  current  marketing 
year,  but  Is  78  percent  of  the  parity  price  as 
of  January  1956. 

The  parity  equlvalenU  whlcb  have  been 
used  heretofore  and  the  periods  for  which 
they  were  applicable  are  set  out  In  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Tabls  S. — Parity  equivalent 
Pertod :  Percent 

January  1949-March  1954 88.6 

April-December    1954 84.1 

January-December   1955 88.7 

January-December   1956 .'*..  88.8 

The  method  currently  used  In  computing 
and  applying  the  parity  equivalent  la  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

MXTHOe     CtTB«KI«TLT     W8«0     TO     COMPOTS     AHS 
ATPLT    THE     PAarTT    BQinVSLCNT    FOB    MASTO- 

PAcnnuMo  Mnjc 

Current  procedure  for  computing  tbe  par- 
ity equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
provides  that  (1)  the  parity  equivalent  for 
manufacturing  milk  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  relation  of  (a)  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  all  nUlk  sold 
at  wholesale  to  plants  and  dealers  for  the 
period  July  1946  through  Uie  December  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  ccmpuUUon  to  (b)  the 
average  price  paid  f.  o.  b.  plant  by  processors 
for  all  milk  sold  by  farmers  for  use  In  pro- 
duction of  American  cheese,  evaporated  milk, 
and  butter  and  byproducts  during  the  same 
period:  (2)  data  for  each  year  are  to  be  added 
annually  \mtll  10  full  calendar  years  are 
Included  In  the  comparison:  (3)  thereafter 
the  parity  equivalent  during  any  calendar 
year  will  be  determined  on  the  basU  of  the 
relation  between  the  averag-s  of  the  respec- 
tive series  for  the  10  calendar  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding. 

The  factor  to  be  used  during  a  partlctUar 
calendar   year   Is   computed    In   January   of 


that  ysar  uslnc  pries  data  avaUabla  at  tbs 
date  of  eomputatloD.  Tbs  factor  to  bs  uasd 
durlnc  1968  ts  8S.S  psrosnt.  whlcb  eomparw 
with  8S.7  psresnt,  tbs  factor  iMsd  during 
1966.  Ths  parity  pries  for  all  milk  whole- 
sals.  84.81  per  bundrsdwslght  on  January  16. 
1868.  multiplied  by  83J  percent,  resuiu  in 
88J4  per  hundredweight,  the  parity  squlva- 
Isnt  for  milk  for  manufacture  for  January 
16.  1958.  This  parity  squlvalent  applies  to 
tbs  national  arsrags .  price  for  all  milk  of 
average  buttsrfst  content  used  for  tbe  prln- 
clr>al  manufacturing  ptnpoaes  calculated  on 
an  annual  basis.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  parity  equivalent  for  milk  for  manu- 
facturing la  not  in  Itself  a  parity  price  but 
Is  ratbar  an  administrative  determination  of 
an  operating  dliferenUal  which  is  subject 
to  revision  aa  additional  data  become  avail- 
able or  as  experience  indicates  that  the  same 
purpose  might  better  be  achieved  by  calcu- 
Utlng  and  applying  revised  dlfferentlala. 
Section  106.  Parity  formula 

Section  106  would  require  the  Secretary  In 
the  case  of  the  basic  commodities  to  use  the 
old  parity  price  or  the  modernised  parity, 
whichever  Is  higher.  This  section  also  directs 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
poaalble  methods  of  Improving  ths  parity 
formula  and  report  thereon  within  8  months 
after  enactment  of  the  act. 

A  brief  description  of  "old."  "new,"  and 
"translttonar  parity  prices,  and  a  Uble 
IllustraUng  the  effect  of  this  secUon.  Is  set 
out  below: 

1.  Old  parity  prices  are  calculated  by  multi- 
plying base-period  prices  by  a  parity  Index. 
In  the  case  of  the  basic  oommodltlee.  except 
tobacco,  tbs  bass  period  U  August  1909  to 
July  1914.  Hence,  the  base-period  prices  for 
tbe  Individual  commodities  are  the  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  those  com- 
modlUes  during  that  period.  The  parity 
index  Is  the  unrevised  Index  of  pricee  paid 
by  farmers.  Including  interest  and  taxes. 

2.  Transitional  parity  prices  are  the  old 
parity  prices  decreased  by  5  percent  for  each 
calendar  year  since  1955  In  the  case  of  basic 
commodities  and  5  percent  for  each  calendar 
year  since  1949  In  the  case  of  nonbaslc  com- 
modities. Pt)r  1956  transitional  parity  prices 
are  95  percent  of  old  parity  prices  for  basic 
commodities  and  65  percent  of  old  parity 
prices  for  nonbaslc  commodities. 

3.  New  parity  prices  are  computed  In  much 
ths  same  manner  as  old  parity  prices,  using 
the  parity  Index  based  on  1910-14.  but  the 
pattern  of  price  relatloruhlps  among  tbe 
various  commodities  that  existed  In  tbs  Im- 
mediately preceding  10  calendar  years  la  used 
to  determine  the  pattern  of  relationships 
among  the  parity  prlcea  of  tbs  Individual 
commodities. 


Table  6.— Ay  it,  old,  or  transitional  and  effective  parity  prices  for  selected  basic  and  nonbasie 

commodities,  Jan.  15,  1956 


Commodity 

UnH 

New 

parity 
prtoe 

Old 
pwity 
price 

Transi- 
tional 
PM-Uy 
price' 

Efleetive 
partty 
priosi 

Parity 

price  pr*^ 
•erihrd  by 

SK.  100  •>( 

B.aiu 

Ba«ic  commodltiM: 

Corn 

Bushel.., 

Pound... 

»1.M 
.MM 
XI9 
•l43 

.534 
.530 
.114 

$1  n 
.XM3 
Z5l 
•^14 

.533 
.800 
.1« 

tLTi 

MM 

La 

.5M 

.630 
.120 

Cotton.  American  aplaad 

$1.83 
.3523 
151 

Wheat 

Bi»hrl 

xas 

Riw 

Hundred  weight... 
Pound 

Tobacco: 

>tiie-eare<1.  types  11-14 

ft.  43 

.SM 
830 

Burley,  type  31 

<lo 

do 

Peanuts 

.m 

.!» 

«  TraaMMonal  parity  Is  not  shown  where  the  new  parity  price  Is  the  eftwtive  parity  price.    Transltioas)  parity 
price  In  ittfxi  was  DA  percent  of  the  old  parity  (iricp.  i  y^^-     ir«i»iMwi»i  ijwhj 

» The  eilective  parity  price  is  tbe  new  parity  price  or  the  transitioDal  parity  prioe.  whichever  k  bicbar. 


TTtls  n — Son.  Bahk  Act 
Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  soil-bank 
program  composed  of  two  parts:  (1)  An  acre- 
a.5e  reserve  program;  and  (2)  a  conservation 
reserve  program. 


ACaXAGX    KCSOIVX    PSOaSAM 

Sections  203-206  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  to  compensate  prtxlucers  for  vol- 
untarily reducing  their  1956,  1957.  1968.  and. 
1959  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  flue- 


A 


cured  tobacco,  btnley  tobacco,  and  elgar- 
binder  tobacco,  types  61.  62.  54,  and  66.  be- 
low their  acreage  allotmsnts.  Cotton  would 
Include  American  tipland  ootton  and  extra- 
long-staple  cotton.  To  bs  eligible  for  such 
compensaUon  tbe  producer  Is  required  to  re- 
duce his  acreage  of  the  commodity  below  his 
farm  acreage  allotment  within  such  limits  aa 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  to  spsdflcaUy 
designate  such  acreage,  and  not  to  banrest 
any  crop  from  or  grass  the  reserve  acreage 
unlees  the  Secretary,  after  certification  by 
the  governor  of  the  State,  determlnea  that  It 
U  necessary  to  permit  gracing  to  alleviate 
hardship  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster.  It  la  anticipated  by 
the  committee  that,  beginning  with  the  1957 
crop,  the  program  would  require  the  producer 
to  underplant  his  acreage.  It  Is  recognised 
that  In  1956,  particularly  In  winter  wheat 
areas,  unless  producers  are  permitted  to  ad- 
just acreage  already  planted,  some  producers 
would  not  be  able  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram during  1956.  The  SecreUry  U  directed 
to  estobllsh  a  national  reserve  acreage  goal 
for  each  of  the  crops  and  to  establish  the 
llmlU  within  which  Individual  farms  may 
participate  In  a  manner  which  Is  reasonably 
calculated  to  achieve  the  national  reserve 
goal,  and  give  producers  a  fair  and  equitable 
opportunity  to  participate. 

Compensation  of  producers  for  participat- 
ing In  the  acreage  reserve  program  would  be 
made  through  the  Issuance  of  certificates  re- 
deemable In  cash  by  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration or  In  the  commodity,  at  the  option 
of  the  producer.  In  the  case  of  certificates 
Usued  with  respect  to  grains  and  cotton.  If 
the  certificate  Is  redeemed  In  the  commodity. 
It  Is  redeemable  at  not  more  than  110  per- 
cent of  the  cash  value  of  the  certificate,  and 
the  grain  or  cotton  delivered  In  redemption 
of  the  certificate  U  to  be  valued  at  105  per- 
cent of  the  current  support  price  plus  rea- 
"  sonable  carrying  charges  or  the  market  price, 
whichever  Is  higher.  If.  as  of  the  beginning 
of  any  marketing  year,  the  toUl  supply  does 
not  exceed  the  normal  supply  of  the  com- 
modity, certificates  thereafter  Issued  or  cer- 
tificates then  outsUndlng  would  no  longer 
be  redeemable  In  the  commodity.  Certifi- 
cates redeemed  In  cash  may  be  redeemed  by 
the  producer  or  by  any  holder  in  due  course, 
but  certificates  redeemed  in  the  commodity 
may  be  redeemed  only  by  the  producer.  Cer- 
tificates shall  not  be  redeemed  in  commod- 
ities other  than  the  commodity  for  the  re- 
duced production  of  which  the  certificate 
was  issued,  except  that  certificates  for  com 
or  wheat  may  be  redeemed  in  any  feed  grain 
Including  wheat  for  feed  on  such  basU  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the 
producer  and  CCC. 

The  amount  of  tbe  compensation  to  pro- 
ducers for  reducing  their  crops  below  their 
acreage  allotments  would  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  at  such  rates  aa  would  provide 
producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return 
for  the  acreage  withdrawn  from  production 
•  and  with  a  sufficient  Incentive  to  achieve  the 
reserve  acreage  goal. 

The  compensation  paid  any  producer  for 
participation  in  the  acreage-reserve  program 
with  respect  to  any  crop  of  tobacco  Is  limited 
to  91(XI  per  acre. 

The  toUl  compensation  which  may  be  pidd 
producers  for  participating  in  the  acreage- 
reserve  program  with  respect  to  any  year's 
crops  U  limited  to  8760  million,  and  It  Is 
expected  that  this  amount  would  be  allocated 
among  the  various  crops  so  as  to  provide  for 
a  fair  reduction  of  acreage  for  each. 

The  Secretary  la  directed  to  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers.  Including  pro- 
vision for  sharli^  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  the  certificates  issued  for  participating 
in  the  program,  and  including  such  provision 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from 
being  forced  off  the  farm. 


Participation  In  tbs  acreage  resofTrs  pro- 
gram  by  a  producer  would  not  rsduos  bis 
futurs  aersags  allotmsnts  and  quotas. 

ooltsBivaTioM  nnavB  rvoouac 

Sections  807-814  proTlds  for  a  eonssrva. 
tlon  rsssrvs  program.  In  carrying  out  tbs 
oonservstlon  reserve  program,  the  Sscretsry 
would  be  authorised  to  enter  Into  long-term 
contracts  under  which  producers  would  agree 
to  devote  to  oonserrlng  uses  a  specifically 
deslgnsted  acreage  of  land  on  the  farm 
regularly  used  In  tbe  production  of  crops 
(including  (urops  such  as  tanw  hay,  alfalfa, 
and  clovers,  "which  do  not  require  annual 
tillage) .  The  Secretary  would,  however,  have 
discretion  In  determining  the  type  of  land 
to  be  designated  In  connection  with  partlc- 
tilar  contracts,  and  In  making  such  deter- 
mination he  could  consider  the  needs  of  tbs 
various  crop-producing  regions  of  the 
country. 

Section  807  sets  forth  certain  matters  that 
are  to  be  covered  in  such  contracts.  Under 
the  contract,  the  producer  would  be  required 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  conservation 
use  on  the  designated  acreage;  not  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  acreage  on  the  farm  normally 
devoted  to  conserving  uses  or  allowed  to  re- 
main Idle;  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the 
land  established  In  protective  cover;  not  to 
pasture  the  acreage  prior  to  January  1.  1959, 
or  such  later  date  as  prescribed  In  the  con- 
tract except  upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary, 
after  certification  of  the  governor  of  the 
State,  of  a  need  for  grazing  to  alleviate  hard- 
ship caused  by  flooding,  drought,  or  other 
natural  disaster;  not  to  adopt  any  practice 
tending  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
tract; and  to  forfeit  further  payments  and 
refund  all  payments  already  received,  for 
violating  the  contract  If  the  Secretary  deter, 
mines  that  such  violation  is  of  such  nature 
as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  or 
to  accept  such  adjustments  or  forfeit  price 
support  benefits  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate  if  he  determines  that  the  pro- 
ducer's violation  does  not  warrant  termina- 
tion of  the  contract. 

The  contracts  would  require  the  Secretary: 

1.  To  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  (Including 
labor)  of  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
protective  cover  or  other  authorized  use  on 
the  designated  acreage  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  ptirpoees  of  the 
act,  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  for  the  county 
or  area  where  the  farm  was  located;  and 

2,  To  make  an  annual  payment  for  the 
term  of  the  contract  to  the  farmer  who  f\il- 
fills  the  provisions  of  the  contract.  This 
payment  would  represent  a  fair  and  reason- 
able return  on  the  land  In  protective  cover 
or  other  authorized  use.  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  value  of  the  land  for  produc- 
ing commodities  customarily  grown  on  such 
kind  of  land  In  the  area,  the  prevailing 
rates  of  cash  rentals  In  the  area,  necessary 
Incentive  to  obtain  contracts,  and  other  ap- 
propriate factors. 

While  the  bill  contains  specific  provisions 
relating  to  matters  to  be  covered  in  such 
contracts,  the  specific  provisions  In  the  bill 
are  not  necessarily  to  be  Incorporated  ver- 
batim in  each  contract.  While  It  is  Intended 
that  the  contracts  contain  provisions  which 
give  effect  to  the  matteis  required  to  be 
covered,  such  provisions  may  be  worded 
so  as  to  give  more  detailed  treatment  to  such 
matters  or  to  adapt  them  to  the  particular 
area,  type  of  farming,  conserving  use,  or  other 
matter  covered  by  the  contract. 

The  cost  of  all  direct  and  significant  fac- 
tors in  the  establishment  of  the  vegetative 
cover  cotild  be  shared.  For  grasses  and 
legumes  these  factors  would  Include,  but 
would  not  be  limited  to^ 

1.  Land  preparation.  Including  simimer- 
fallowing  tbe  area  and  planting  a  go-down 
crop  In  areas  where  needed; 

2.  Seed; 

3.  Inoculation; 

4.  Seeding: 


8.  Liming; 

6.  PertUlaing:  and 

7.  Fencing  ths  sssdlng  area  where  needed. 
Por  trees  thsse  factors  wouM  includs.  but 

not  be  limited  to — 

1.  Land  preparation  (including  summer- 
fallowing).  If  needed; 

2.  Tree  seedlings,  seed,  cuttings,  and 
shrubs; 

8.  Cultivation  following  planting  (where 
needed):  and 

4.  Fencing  the  planted  area  (where 
needed). 

In  a  similar  way,  direct  and  significant 
factors  of  cost  could  be  shared  In  connection 
with  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of 
water  storage  fcu:llltles  and  other  soil,  water, 
wildlife,  or  forest  conserving  usee. 

Advertising  and  bid  procedtires  could  be 
used  In  determining  the  lands  In  any  area 
to  be  covered  by  the  contracts. 

The  Secretary  could  not  terminate  a  con- 
tract unless  he  determined  that  the  nature 
of  the  violation  was  such  as  to  defeat  or 
substantially  impair  the  purposes  of  the 
contract.  Before  termination  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  give  written  notice  to  the 
producer  who.  If  he  requested  such  an  op- 
portunity within  30  days  after  the  mailing, 
or  serving  of  the  notice,  wotild  have  an 
opportunity  to  show  cause  why  the  con- 
tract should  not  be  terminated.  A  hear- 
ing, formal  or  informal  as  provided  for 
under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
would  be  held  to  determine  whether  to 
terminate  the  contract.  If  termination 
was  determined,  the  producer  would  receive 
written  notice  thereof  and  would  have  90 
days  after  the  mailing  or  service  of  the  no- 
tice to  appeal  to  the  appropriate  United 
States /district  court  for  a  de  novo  deter- 
mination of  the  facta  in  the  case  and  Judi- 
cial relief  with  respect  thereto.  The  Secre- 
tary's determination  on  termination  would 
become  final  and  conclusive  If  the  producer 
failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
for  a  bearing  within  the  30-day  period  or 
for  appeal  to  the  court  within  tbe  90-day 
period. 

A  national  conservation  reserve  goal 
would  be  proclaimed  each  year  not  later 
than  February  1.  Such  goal  would  repre- 
sent that  percentage  which  the  Secretary 
determines  would  be  practicable  to  cover  by 
contracts  during  such  year  of  the  number 
of  acres  by  which  (1)  the  acreage  needed 
for  the  production  of  agriculttiral  com- 
modities during  the  preceding  year,  plus 
any  acreage  then  In  the  acreage  or  con- 
servation reserve  program  or  retired  from 
production  because  of  acreage  allotment  or 
marketing  quota  programs,  exceeds  (2)  the 
acreage  needed  during  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  was  made  for  the  produc- 
tion of  conunodities  for  domestic  and  export 
use  and  for  adequate  carryover  allowances. 
The  1956  national  goal  would  be  determined 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  tbe  enactment 
of  the  bUl. 

In  distributing  the  national  gofU  among 
States  and  major  crop  production  regions, 
due  regard  is  to  be  given  to  the  need  for 
flood  control,  drought  control,  and  other 
conservation  benefits:  the  desires  of  pro- 
ducers in  particular  States  or  regions  to  par- 
ticipate; diversion  of  acreage  under  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs: 
and  the  need  to  assume  adequate  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  conunodities  and  crops 
not  in  surplus  and  to  discourage  the  pro- 
duction to  those  In  stirplus.  Other  relevant 
factors  could  of  course  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  goal. 

The  criteria  for  detehnlnlng  the  national 
conservation  reserve  goal,  and  for  distribut- 
ing the  goal  among  the  SUtes  and  major 
crop  production  regions,  are  Intended  only 
as  general  guides  to  the  Secretary  and  not 
as  a  rigid  formula. 
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The  Secretary  would  annually  report  to 
Congreas  the  scope  of  the  program  for  that 
year  and  the  baala  for  participation  In  such 
program  In  the  Tarloui  State*  and  major 
crcp  production  regions. 

Contracts  would  be  entered  Into  dxirlng 
the  5  years  1956  through  1960.  The  mini- 
mum contract  period  would  be  3  years.  The 
maximum  contract  period  would  be  10  years 
except  that  contracts  for  tree  cover  could 
extend  for  15  years. 

The  Secretary  could  not  enter  Into  con- 
tracts calling  for  payments  to  producers  (In- 
cluding the  cost  of  materials  and  services 
lumished  to  producers)  In  excess  of  $350 
mUiion  In  any  calendar  year. 

Any  contract  could  t>e  terminated  by  mu- 
tual agreement  with  the  producer  If  the 
Secretary  determined  that  such  termina- 
tion would  be  in  the  public  interest.  Pro- 
▼Islon  Is  also  made  for  the  modification  of 
contracts  previously  entered  Into.  In  view 
of  the  long-term  contracts  authorized,  the 
Secretary  Is  given  broad  authority  to  agree 
to  auch  modifications,  without  obtaining 
teclinlcal  consideration  therefore,  as  he  de- 
termine* to  be  desirable  either  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  conservation 
reserve  program. 

Authority  similar  to  that  in  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  for 
programs  under  that  act  would  be  provided 
to  make  conservation  materials  and  services 
available  to  producers  under  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program.  The  Secretary  could 
produce  as  well  as  purchase  such  materials 
and  services  under  the  conservation  reserve 
program.  It  is  likely  that  the  facilities  of 
Forest  Service  nurseries  would  be  needed  to 
produce  some  of  the  tree  seedlings  needed 
In  carrying  out  the  program.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorised  to  reimburse  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  government  agency  for 
materials  or  services  f\imlshed  by  such 
agency  and  to  pay  expenses  necessary  in 
making  such  materials  and  services  available. 
Including  costs  incident  to  the  delivery,  ap- 
plication, or  installation  of  the  materials  and 
services. 

Authority  similar  to  that  in  the  Soil  Con- 
•ervatlon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  would 
be  provided  to  use  regular  dealers  in  the 
furnishing  of  conservation  materials  and 
services  and  to  make  payments  to  such 
dealers  In  advance  of  determination  of  per- 
formance by  producers.  If  the  Secretary 
determined  it  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  producers  and  the  Government 
fair  prices  for  furnishing  such  materials  and 
•ervlees  could  be  established. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  the  acreage  of 
cropland  on  any  farm  would  not  be  decreased 
during  the  term  of  any  contract  for  the  pxrr- 
poeea  of  determining  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  by  reason  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  protective  cover  or  ether  use 
of  land  covered  by  contract  under  the  con- 
servation reserve  program.  The  acreage  of 
cropland  on  a  farm  may  directly  affect  the 
slae  of  the  cotton  allotment  for  the  farm 
and  may  have  a  bearing  indirectly  In  the  size 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotments  for  other 
eonunodltles. 

Likewise  the  acreage  determined  to  have 
been  diverted  from  the  production  of  any 
commodity  subject  to  acreage  allotments  or 
marketing  quotas  In  ord^r  to  carry  out  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program  would  be  considered  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity for  the  purposes  of  determining  fu- 
ture State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

Many  producers  would  be  unwilling  to 
participate  in  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram without  these  safeguards  to  preserve 
their  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas. 


The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  take  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers,  Incliidlng  such  pro- 
vision as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  being  forced  off  the  farm. 

The  conservation  reserve  program  would 
be  applicable  to  the  continental  United 
States,  and  could  be  extended,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determined  it  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest,  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

pb'ovisions  applicablk  to  AcazACK  axssxvs 

AND     CONSnVATION      B^KaVS     PSOOaAMS 

As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  pa]rment 
under  either  the  acreage  reserve  or  conserva- 
tion reserve  program  the  producer  must 
comply  with  all  farm  acreage  allotments  es- 
tablished under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  except  that  in  the  case  of 
wheat  the  wheat  acreage  must  not  exceed 
the  larger  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment or  15  acres.  Noncompliance  would  bo 
determined  only  when  the  producer  know- 
ingly exceeded  the  acreage  allotment,  or. 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  15  acres,  if  larger  than 
the  allotment. 

No  acreage  diverted  from  the  production 
of  any  commodity  by  reason  of  participation 
In  either  the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation 
reserve  program  may  be  reapportioned  or 
allotted  to  any  other  farm. 

Payment  of  compensation  authorised  un- 
der the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation 
reserve  program  could  be  made  upon  the 
basis  of  the  claimant's  certification  that  he 
had  complied  with  all  requirements  for 
such  payments.  It  Is  intended  by  this  pro- 
vision to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide 
for  payments  prior  to  the  end  of  a  program 
year  and  without  waiting  for  a  check  of 
compliance.  The  producer  would,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  agree  to  refrain  from  any 
action  which  would  result  in  his  not  being 
In  compliance  at  the  end  of  the  program 
year. 

The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  use 
In  administering  the  programs  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  the  community, 
county,  and  State  committees  established 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  con- 
sult with  soil  conservation  districts.  State 
foresters,  land-grant  colleges  and  other  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  In  formulating  at 
the  State  and  county  levels  the  conservation 
aspects  of  the  programs.  He  would  be  re- 
quired also  to  utilize,  so  far  as  practicable, 
the  technical  resources  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Forest  Service,  land- 
grant  colleges.  State  foresters,  and  other 
appropriate  technical  services  to  ass\ire  co- 
ordination of  conservation  activities  and  a 
solid  technical  foundation  for  the  program. 

The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  utilize 
as  fully  as  practicable  land  use  capability 
data  in  carrying  out  the  acreage  reserve 
and  conservation  reserve  programs;  and  to 
carry  forward  to  completion  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  basic  land  Inventory  of  the 
Nation  (now  about  one-third  completed). 
However,  land  use  capability  work  would 
continue  to  be  financed  from  funds  other- 
wise made  available  for  such  work  and  not 
from    any    funds    made    available    for    the 


acreage    reserve    and    conserratioa    reeenre 
programs. 

In  financing  the  acreage  reeerre  and  con- 
servation reaerve  programs.  Including  ad- 
ministrative costs,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  utilize  the  facllltiee.  services, 
authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp<Hatlon.  Necessary  sums  to  pay 
the  CCC  Its  actual  costs  would  be  authorized 
to  be  appropriated. 

The  Secretary  may  transfer  funds  to  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  or  State  Oovernments  who 
are  requested  to  cooperate  or  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  programs  and  for  technical  as- 
sistance in  connection  therewith.  Such  pay- 
menu  may  be  made  in  advance  of  the  time 
that  the  agency  renders  such  assistance. 

Determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  (1)  the 
facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  payment, 
and  (2)  the  person  entitled  to  certain  pay- 
ments, would  be  conclusive,  in  the  same  way 
that  similar  determinations  are  made  con- 
clusive for  other  progranu  by  section  386  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  deny 
any  producer  all  or  any  part  of  the  bene- 
fits under  the  soil  bank  programs  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  ( 1 )  the  producer  had 
displaced  any  tenant  or  sharecropper,  or  re- 
duced the  acreage  of  any  commodity  farmed 
by  any  tenant  or  sharecropper,  on  any  farm 
owned  or  controlled  by  such  producer;  (2) 
such  displacement  or  reduction  was  made  in 
contemplation  of.  or  on  account  of  partici- 
pation by  such  producer  in  either  the  acreage 
reeerve  or  conservation  reserve  program; 
and  (8)  such  displacement  or  consent  was 
not  consented  to  by  the  tenant  or  share- 
cropper. 

Cost-sharing  under  the  regular  agrie\il- 
tural  conservation  program  could  also  be 
made  available  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining protective  vegetative  cover  and  other 
practices  and  facilities  authorized  on  lands 
in  the  acreage  reserve  and  conservation  re- 
serve programs.  However,  where  payment  is 
earned  for  carrying  out  any  such  practice 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program,  a 
duplicate  payment  for  carrying  out  the  same 
practice  will  not  be  made  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program. 

The  Secretary  would  be  given  broad  dis- 
cretion in  the  administration  of  the  acreage 
and  conservation  reserve  programs  as  to 
lands  to  be  retired,  IncenUves  to  be  paid, 
and  other  matters.  This  discretion  is  neces- 
sary to  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
programs,  and  lU  exercise  will  require  con- 
sviltatlon  with  field  agencies  and  ottacia  in- 
terested in  the  programs. 

TTTLE  m — auapLva  ouposai. 

Section  301.    Authority  to  add  eom  to 
set -aside 

Section  801  gives  the  Secretary  discre- 
tionary authority  to  add  not  to  exceed  360 
million  bushels  of  corn  to  the  set-aside 
established  pursuant  to  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of   1954. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1054  provided  for 
the  insulation  from  commercial  markets  of 
up  to  82.500  million  worth  of  commodities 
held  or  thereafter  acquired  from  1954  and 
prior  year's  production.  The  maximum  and 
minimum  quantities  specified  In  the  law 
and  the  actual  quantities  set  aside  as  of 
December  31,  1965.  are  as  lollowa: 
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Table  7 


Coromodlty 


Wh«it  . .     bushels. 

I  pland  cotton . . ..........  »wl.>« 

Cottonseed  oil „.'-"."  Dootds 

Butt.T ri!i™iirri™ *»  ■ 

Nonfat  dry  milk  Miida._                        — — —       ....—..... 
Cbvex Jo... 


Maximum 
quantity 


uo,ono,ono 
4.nno,  nro 
sm,  rt  w,  nnn 
aoi).  nou.  Olio 
3uu,auu.u» 

1.V),  0OO,(K)O 


Mlnlmnm . 
qusnttt]^ 


400,000,000 
3,000,(V0 


Quantity  in 
»et-aiiltl«>M<>r 
Dec.  31,  ISM 


4a0.3M,3ffi 
%632,4M 


The  price-support  level  for  earn  has  been 
announced  for  the  19i6  crop  at  tl  percent 
of  parity,  or  fl.40  per  bvsbel,  based  on  the 
indicated  supply  situation  and  the  January 
IS,  1956.  parity.  Had  380  mlllloa  boshela 
of  com  been  Indwled  in  tbe  eet-aslde  at  the 
time  these  determinations  were  made,  the 
change  in  supply  data  would  have  resulted  in 
a  support  price  of  M  perocnt  oC  parity,  er 
$1.45. 


Section  302.  Program  of  orderly  lUiiMattatH 
Section  803  requires  the  Secretaiy  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  within  60  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  act  a  detailed  program  for 
the  disposition  of  all  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  held  by  CCC  and  to  report  an- 
nually thereafter  an  eperattoas  undartaken 
to  dlspoae  of  ndi  stodu. 


Thtn  fcfllowa  a  statement  tfiowlng  tha 
^laantlty  and  value  of  commodities  pledged 
for  outstanding  CCC  loans  and  commodities 
in  pcice<«uppart  inventory  of  the  OOC  as  of 
Deeembw  81,  1955,  with  a  comparieon  in  to- 
tal as  of  December  31.  1954.  (Quantity  data 
shown  include  tbf  quantitiea  in  tbe  eet-aslde 
Ineeatory  as  of  tbe  reepective  dates.) 


Table  8. — Quantity  and  vatxte  o/eonrmodities  pledged  for  outstanding  loann  and  eommodititt  in  prict-nrjtport  rnrmtory  as  of  Dtt.  31,  1955 

and  total  investment  as  qf  Dec.  SI,  1954 


lAn  flftvei  In 

tbousands] 

Ualt  of  mtesure 

Investment  as  at  Dec's!,  19SS  < 

Total  4fi^.'< 
«(Dec.31 

Hnvnt«8 

CeusMMlity 

Pledsed  for  bans 

Intavsntorr         1 

Total 

.  19M1 

Qoanttty 

Vatae 

Qnantlty 

Vahie 

Qoanttty 

Value 

Qnantity 

Vatae 

Basic  commodities: 

Ru!ihrls .... 

Bales 

180,  ISB 

1.3 

.\SB2 

\2.Ui 

l.OSi.W) 

231,241 

$277,  57« 

S.M6 

Ete.IKU 

32.h6fi 

64.168 

087.  *0S 

45fi.3« 

757.  W  2 

93 

7,801 

6.033 

15,3*7 

231 

ew,M2 

tl.  300,-323 

l,4S7,«a 

175,902 

02 

2,3W,042 

-987,771 

WA 

U.84.3 

386.779 

27,502 

1,  CM.  207 

1,109,7X3 

tl.  577.902 

r7.fi4I 

2,8.-«0,106 

33.534 

240.  cm 

697.900 

2.664,366 

797,756' 

M 

«.4S4 

12.9ai« 

U3aB 

725,  Wl 

i,nm,2ii7 

tt.tRT,  1*4 

r'nffj^   »■*■    ^■-  — ^anif          ........... 

S9.6M 

t'stton.  «9l«)d 

pMBUts,  faauers'  stock — > 

Klof  .  — 

de. ^ 

Poandit 

11  and  wdweiebt. . . 
Pounds 

i.42\fl8B 

1.351 

M.TIU 

346.579 

'vnMst 

■2,7a6,«40 

PooMb _ 

«lo 

to 

.....do 

«le 

.....«e. . 

do 

.....do.         - 

Total  kasic  aonunodttiss .i 



2,3M.SM 



5,347,031 

^ 

7,«a.4l7 



fi,8a4,356 
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Section   303.  RseMtobUahmient  «/   kiatoric 

share  of  loorld  cattam  marjtet 
Sectioor  SOS  fiixects  Ooaomodlty  Credit 
Corp.  to  use  its  existing  powers  and  authori- 
ties to  reestablish  aiul  maintain  the  fair  his- 
torical share  of  the  world  market  for  United 
States  cotton.  Under  this  authority  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  directed  to  inltute  immedi- 
ately an  export  program  Xor  rotton  so  that 
It  wlU  nu)ve  into  export  cbannels  at  com- 
petitive world  prices.  Tbe  program  de- 
veloped  could  provide  either  for  the  sale  of 
CCC  cotton  for  export  at  competitive  world 
prices  or  for  a  cash  export  subsidy  on  United 
SUtes  cotton  sufBeient  to  make  it  eompeU- 
tlve  in  world  markets,  "nie  section  -also  pro- 
vides that  cotton  made  available  by  CCC 
under  secUon  103  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
shall  be  sold  at  competitive  world  prices. 
Cotton  made  available  is  intended  to  include 
cotton  sold  fronk  its  stocks  by  CCC  as  well 


as  cotton  made  available  for  e^Qxirt  nndsr 
fbe  program  thioufpi  CCC  financing  of  ex- 
portatlons  from  private  stocks. 

Tbe  Department  initiated  a  special  cotton 
export  program  January  1,  1956,  and  723.469 
bales  were  sold  during  the  first  6  weeks  of 
the  program.  The  cotton  has  been  sold  at 
prices  averai^ng  about  546  per  bale  under 
the  minimum  iwlce  at  vi^ich  It  could  have 
been  s<nd  for  unrestricted  use  under  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  Of  1949.  as 
amended. 

Section  304.  Extra-long-staple  cotton 

Section  804  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  suAciant  incentive  to  do- 
mestic users  of  extra-long-staple  cotton  to 
assure  domestic  utilization  of  a  minimum 
of  30,000  bales  of  such  cotton  annually  and 
authorizes  appropriations  for  such  purpose. 
Section  305.  Section  32  funds  supplemented 

Section  806  of  tbe  bill  authorizes  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  •260  aaaUan.  free  of 


tbe  existing  as-peroent  Ua&itatlon  on  the  ex- 
peodlture  of  fvads  wUh  saapect  to  any  one 
coiaawdlty.  to  caaMe  tbe  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cidture  to  furtlMr  aarry  out  tbe  provisions 
of  section  aa. 

Tbase  tollows  a  statement  of  tbe  eecXlon 
38  funds  available  for  the  fiscal  jraar  1966: 

Carried  forward  from  IMi f«9e,«00.006 

Approprtatod    (80    percent    of 

customs   receipts) 166. •07,174 

Total     available     vnder 

aw.  82 406.107,174 

Deduct  transfer  to  Xntcrtor  De- 

-4.«28.87> 


iy>tol  available  to  USDA.  462, 464, 396 
Section  32  enacted  in  August  1OT5.  appro- 
prtates  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal 
to  30  percent  of  the  previous  calendar  year's 
customs  receipts  for  the  purpose  oi  encour- 
aging tbe  dryp"****^  consuaiptlon  and  espor- 
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tatlon  of  Bgrtcultural  eommodltlas.  Th« 
Agricultural  Act  of  1048  provides  that  up  to 
•300  million  of  unused  prior  year  tM^ances 
remain  available  for  use. 

Section  33.  as  amended  (7  17.  S.  C.  SlSc). 
provides  that  the  amount  that  may  be  de- 
voted during  any  fiacal  year  to  any  one  agri- 
cultural commodity  or  the  products  thereof 
shall  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  also  that  the  funds  shall  be  de- 
voted principally  to  nonbaslc  perishable 
agricultural  conunodltles  other  than  those 
receiving  price  support  imder  title  n  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

PubUc  Xaw  393.  76th  Congress  (53  Stat. 
1411  and  1412).  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
440.  BM  Congress,  provides  that  section  32 
funds  In  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of 
customs  receipts  collected  on  fishery  prod- 
ucts shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
ths  Interior.  Also,  Public  Law  311  of  August 
9.  1965  (84th  Cong.)  authorizes  the  use  of 
•15  million  to  meet  commodity  program  costs 
In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1958  and  1957  for 
the  purchase  and  donation  of  wheat  flour 
and  oommeal  to  needy  f>ersons  without  re- 
gard to  the  requirement  relating  to  the 
amounu  to  be  devoted  to  perishables.  In 
addition  to  theee  limitations  and  require- 
ments for  section  32  funds,  their  iise  Is  also 
authorised  by  section  392  (b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
(7  U.  8.  C.  1392  (b) ).  for  operating  expenses 
and  administration  of  other  laws  such  as 
the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1037. 

The  use  of  section  32  funds  for  program 
operations  varies  from  year  to  year,  depend- 
ing upon  economic  conditions  with  respect 
to  particular  commodities  as  well  as  the  out- 
lets which  may  be  available  for  commodities 
purchased.     Based  on  total  funds  available 
under  section  32  for  fiscal   year   1938.   the 
largest  amount  that  can  be  devoted  to  com- 
modity program  costs  for  any  one  conunodlty 
or    product    thereof    Is    •116.701.793.     ThU 
would  Inctude  the  direct  program  costs  of 
purchasing,     processing,     pacluging.    trans- 
porting, etc.     Administrative  expenses  of  the 
Department  In  connection  with  section  32 
programs  are  not  included  In  the  calculation 
of  the  anu>unt  devoted  to  any  one  conunod- 
lty.    The  largest  amount  previously  devoted 
to  any  one  commodity  was  In  the  fiscal  year 
1954  when  •87.129,232.  or  the  equivalent  of 
18.3  psrcsnt  of   total   funds  available,  was 
used  for  commodity  program  costs  for  the 
piirehaae  and  donation  of  dairy  products. 
Section  306.  Transfer  of  tMrter  materiaU  to 
Muppiemental  stockpile 
Section  3Ce  provides  for  the  transfer  to 
the    supplemental    stockpile    establlahed    by 
section  104  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
Tclopmsnt   and    AsslsUnce   Act   of    1954    of 
matsrUls  acquired  by  CCC  under  the  barter 
program  unless  such  materials  were  acquired 
for  the  national  stockpile  or  were  acquired 
for  other   purxxjses.   and   authorises   appro- 
priations to  reimburse  CCC  for  the  value  of 
any  materials  so  transferred.     This  section 
also    provides    that    strategic    materials    ac- 
quired by  CCC  as  a  result  of  barter  may  be 
Imported  free  of  duty  as  In  the  case  of  stra- 
tegic   matsrUls    Imported    for    the    national 
stockpile.     Although   It   would   appear    that 
materials  Imported  by  CCC  we  already  ex- 
empt   under    the    provisions    of    15    United 
SUtss  Code  713a-5.  which  exempts  CCC  from 
all  taxation  except  real  estate  taxes.  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  the  Bursau  at  Customs  has 
raised  a  quesUon  whether  this  exemption  ex- 
tends to  Import  duties.    The  present  section 
win  make  it  olear  that  materials  entered  by 
:;CC  are  exempt  from  duties. 

iecHon  307.  5«ic*  for  /oreign  currency  ex- 
empted from  cargo  preference 
Section  307  removes  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
vncy  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
*om  the  requirement  of  the  cargo  prefer- 


ence statute.  Public  Law  664.  83d  Congress, 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  commodities  trans- 
ported on  ocean  vessels  under  certain  foreign 
aid  programs  and  other  Government  pro- 
grams shall  be  transported  on  privately 
owned  United  States-flag  vessels. 

From  the  Inception  of  the  title  I  program 
under  Public  Law  480  through  January  31. 
1958.  agreements  have  been  entered  Into 
with  22  countries  providing  for  the  sale  of 
approximately  8517  million  worth  of  com- 
modities at  export  market  value.  The  coet 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  fl- 
nanclng  these  sales  will  be  about  9769  mil- 
lion. Ocean  freight  costs  Involved  in  mov- 
ing these  commodities  and  Unanced  by  the 
United  States  will  amount  to  about  $53  mil- 
lion. The  export  market  value  of  the  com- 
modities plus  the  amount  of  ocean  freight 
financed,  e:ccept  for  differentials  absorbed  by 
the  United  States.  Is  paid  by  the  Importing 
countries  In  their  own  currencies. 

In  applying  the  cargo  preference  law  to  the 
program,  at  least  50  percent  o(  each  commod- 
ity to  each  country  is  required  to  be  moved 
on  United  States-flag  vessels.  If  available. 
Also,  at  least  50  percent  of  shipments  in  each 
of  the  categories,  liner,  tramp,  and  tanker 
are  required  to  move  on  United  States-flag 
vessels.  If  available.  Compliance  with  these 
requirements  Is  assured  through  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Department  of  aU  vessel  char- 
ters and  liner  bookings. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fi- 
nances ocean  transportation  costs  on  United 
States  vessels  when  such  vessels  are  required 
to  be  use(i  in  order  to  assxire  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 
The  amount  by  which  freight  costs  on  such 
vessels  exceed  the  prevailing  rate  on  foreign 
flag  vessels  Is  absorbed  by  the  United  States. 
Ocean  transportation  costs  on  United  States 
vessels  over  and  above  that  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act  and  on  third  country  vessels  Is  fl- 
nanced  only  to  the  extent  that  the  importing 
country  Is  unable  to  pay  such  cosU.  Trans- 
portation costs  on  vessels  of  the  Importing 
country  are  not  nnanced  under  the  program. 
Approximately  53  percent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage was  approved  for  shipment  on  United 
States-flag  vessels.  Tramp  tonnage  was  about 
81  percent  of  the  total,  liner  tonnage  about 
18  percent,  and  tanker  tonnage  about  1  per- 
cent. The  18  percent  liner  tonnage  breaks 
down.  13  percent  United  States  flag  and  5  per- 
cent  foreign  flag.  Tramp  tonnage  divided 
about  40  percent  United  States  and  41  per- 
cent foreign,  the  1  percent  In  favor  of  foreign 
tramps  being  the  result  of  the  shortage  of 
United  SUtea-flag  tramps  to  carry  wheat  to 
Yugoslavia  during  February  of  1955.  Since 
that  time  no  appreciable  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  In  the  chartering  of  sufllclent 
United  States-flag  vessels. 

Tour  committee  Is  flrmly  convinced  that 
the  maintenance  of  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  is  essential  to  national  welfare  and 
security.  However,  such  governmental  sup- 
port as  Is  necessary  for  maintenance  should 
be  directly  provided  and  should  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  farm  program.  The  word 
"expenae"  Is  used  In  this  connection  to  con- 
note not  so  much  monetary  expense  as  the 
expense  of  ctwtalled  dispositions  of  surpliises 
under  the  program  and  hampered  efforts  to 
obtain  the  liberalization  of  restrictions 
against  the  commercial  Importation  of 
United  States  agricultural  products  Into 
maritime  nations. 

The  Department  reported  favorably  on 
S.  2584.  a  bill  to  exempt  the  title  I  program 
from  cargo  preference,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First,  we  have  lost  opportunities  to  move 
commodities  to  a  number  of  countries.  Only 
one  country,  Denmark,  has  deflnltely  rejected 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  a  title  I  pro- 
gram because  of  esLrgo  preference.  Difficul- 
ties In  securing  acceptance  of  cargo  prefer- 
ence by  three  other  maritime  naUoos  Have 


delayed  negotiations  for  extended  periods. 
These  negotiations  have  not  been  terminated, 
however,  and  efforts  are  being  continued  to 
overcome  this  resistance.  It  Is  Imposslbls  to 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
value  of  commodity  movement  loet  because 
of  this  problem. 

Second,  the  cargo- preference  requirement 
has  resulted  In  added  cost  to  the  farm  pro- 
gram. It  Is  necessary  to  provide  dollar  fl- 
nanclng  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  United 
States-flag  vessels  required  to  be  used. 
Total  freight  approved  for  financing  during 
1955  was  about  831  million.  About  ^13  mil- 
lion of  this  was  on  United  SUtes  vessels  re- 
quired to  be  used  In  programa  with  maritime 
nations  which  carried  all  or  subsUntlally  all 
of  the  non-United  SUtes-fiag  tonnage  In 
their  own  vessels.  In  the  absence  of  the 
United  States-flag  requlrtjment  these  coun- 
tlres  could  be  expected  to  participate  In  the 
program  without  any  flnanclng  of  ocean 
freight  by  the  United  Statea. 

In  addition  to  nnancing  the  freight  charges 
on  United  States-flag  vessels  required  to  be 
used.  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Unned  SUtee  to 
abaorb  the  differential  resulting  from  use  of 
such  veeeels  where  shipment  would  be 
cheaper  on  foreign-flag  vessels.  On  Teasels 
approved  during  1955  dlfferentlaU  amount- 
ing to  about  83  million  will  have  been  paid 
by  CCC.  This  amount  will  not  be  covered 
by  foreign-currency  payments  of  the  Import'* 
Ing  countries. 

Third,  the  cargo-preference  requirement  Is 
hampering  efforts  to  obtain  trade  liberaliza- 
tion on  agricultural  commodities.  Many  Im- 
porting countries  discriminate  against  Im- 
porto  of  United  States  commodities  through 
quotas,  exchange  controls,  snd  other  restric- 
tions. The  Departmnet  of  Agriculture  la 
making  a  determined  effort  to  obtain  lib- 
eralization of  such  restrictions  as  part  of  Its 
overall  program  to  expand  exports  of  United 
States  farm  commodities.  Obviously,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  argue  for 
the  llf  Ung  of  restrtctlons  while  Imposing  re- 
strictions of  Its  ovrn.  Maritime  nations 
argue  that  the  freedom  of  their  merchant 
fleets  to  compete  In  the  world  market  la  as 
Important  to  them  as  the  freedom  of  o\ir 
farmers  to  compete  In  the  world  market 
Is  to  us. 

Section  309.  Surplus  Disposal  Administrator 
Section  308  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  appoint  an  Agrlculttiral  Sur- 
plus Disposal  Administrator  at  a  salary  rate 
of  not  exceeding  •15,000  per  annum.  This 
authority  u  needed  In  order  to  secure  the 
best  qualified  person  available.  Under  pres- 
ent legislation.  Department  final  authority 
to  determine  compensation  for  this  position 
Is  limited  to  GS-16.  with  a  base  rate  of 
811.810.  The  possibilities  of  having  the  po- 
sition established  in  08-18  (814,800)  through 
Civil  Service  Commission  channels  are  quite 
remote  under  present  numerical  reetrlctlons 
of  the  Classlflcatlon  Act. 

Section  309    State  contribution  in 
disaster  relief 

SecAon  309  of  the  blU  provides  that  after 
March  1.  1957.  the  States  must  contrlbuU 
at  least  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  feed  or 
seed  made  available  for  disaster  relief. 

During  the  flscal  year  1955  there  were  two 
programs  of  this  nature  In  effect.  Under 
the  1955  emergency-feed  program,  eligible 
farmers  received  purchnw  orders  enabling 
them  to  buy  from  established  dealers  at  re- 
duced prices,  certain  designated  surplus  feed 
grains,  such  as  barley,  com.  wheat,  grain 
sorghums,  and  oats,  or  approved  mixed  feed 
conuinlng  a  high  percentage  of  the  surplus 
feed  grains.  Dealers  received  a  certlflcate 
representing  the  value  of  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  feed  and  used  It  to  buy 
replacement  stocks  which  eventually  came 
from  CCC  Inventories.  The  cost  of  thU  pro- 
gram to  the  Oovernmcnt  during  the  flscal 
year  1955.  represented  by  the  value  of  CCC 
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Inventories  nleased  In  satlsfseUon  of  aeatarli 
certificates  was  approximately  i61ja00.Q00. 
Had  the  States  been  required  to  ecmtrlbute 
15  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  program  during 
the  flscal  year  1055  thetr  contolbutlon  would 
have  amounted  to  fO.lBO.tXX).  The  emer- 
gency-feed program  was  operative  as  of  Jan- 
uary 81,  1058,  In  Oolorado,  Kansas.  Nevada. 
North  Carolina.  Oregon.  Texas.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming. 

A  second  program  .conducted  durtiig  the 
flscal  year  Involved  the  exeention  of  agree- 
ments with  States  to  assist  them  in  fumlsh- 
tng  hay  to  eMglble  farmers.  Under  theee 
agreements  the  Department  oootributed  a 
deflnlte  sum  to  the  State  to  defray  one-half 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  hay  (not 
to  exceed  810  per  ton).  The  tetal  of  eueh 
contributions  during  tbe  fiscal  year  1966 
was  84.684.830.  Since  the  States  assumed 
at  least  half  of  the  transportation  costs  for 
hay,  as  well  as  the  costs  Incident  to  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  ruch  hay,  they 
woiild  not  have  to  make  any  additluaal  con- 
tributions In  m  program  such  as  this.  Morth 
Carolina  Is  tke  only  State  with  which  the 
Department  has  a  bay  agreement  at  the 
present  time. 

TTTLS  tv — Mancxnwc  ottotas  and  ackeacc 

ALUmCCNTS 

Section  401.  Extension  of  turrender  and 
reapportionment 

Section  401  extends  to  tlse  1956  and  1957 
crops  of  wheat  the  provisions  of  section  3S4 
<f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1038.  as  amended,  -whereby  wheat  producers 
who  do  not  plant  all  their  wheat  alletments 
can  rcleaee  the  unuaed  portion  of  the  allot- 
ment. TW  aasount  released  wottUl  be  de- 
ducted from  the  allotment  far  the  farm  from 
which  released  and  would  be  reapportioned 
by  the  county  committee  to  other  farms  in 
the  aame  county.  If  not  needed  in  the 
county,  the  county  ooaamtttee  oouid  wurren- 
der  the  acreage  to  the  State  comsnMiee  for 
the  purposes  of  establishing  new  farm  allot- 
ments. In  establiiAiing  future  allotments, 
acreages  so  released  and  reapportioned  are 
credited  to  the  releasing  farms  rattier  than 
to  the  farms  to  which  suirendercd.  Provi- 
sion for  peraaanent  release  sf  allotnaents  Is 
made. 

Since  release  snd  reapparttonmeat  to  te 
effective  moat  be  accompUabed  prier  %o  plant- 
ing time,  extenaton  of  ttie  provision  to  carver 
the  1956  crop  would  be  applicable  ealy  In 
areas  where  spring  wheat  is  grown  «nd  not 
In  areas  where  only  winter  wheat  can  be 
grown. 

Section  40t.  Commercial  xoheat  producing 
area 

Section  402  would  nm«n<i  the  provision 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1A38 
for  determining  the  nonoommerclal  wheat- 
producing  area.  Uuder  present  law  any  State 
may  be  excluded  from  the  commercial  wheat- 
producing  area  for  any  year  if  its  State 
allotment  for  such  year  Is  determined  to  be 
25.000  acres  or  less.  As  amended,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  exclude  any 
State  from  the  conunerclal  area  for  any  year 
if  the  State  allotment  for  the  immediately 
preceding  year  is  determined  to  be  240jOao 
acres  or  less.  By  basing  the  determination 
on  the  aize  of  the  allotment  tor  the  preced- 
ing year  and  making  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary mandatory.  States  will  be  able  to  know 
well  In  advance  whether  they  will  be  in  the 
conunerclal  area. 

The  States  which  would  be  Included  In  the 
nonconunerdal  wheat  area  luulcr  the  pro- 
posal to  include  all  States  with  240.000  acres 
or  less  in  the  State  wheat  allotment,  based 
on  1066  SUte  wheat  allotmenU,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

ta)  19  fitSftes  tocbided  on  the  baats  of  the 
present  "25.000  acres  or  less"  provision: 

Alabama ^,^__.__^___- 14,  605 

Arizona 17,  533 


Oonseetleut . 
Florida 


IjonlstMia 

a^n4*^^  ________ 

MsBsarhMstts- 
MlsslGsippl 


Aerea 

626 
..  1.829 
.  ^.184 
.     1.M7 

eaa 

21.143 


Nevada 11,616 

New  Hampshire 71 

Rhode  Island «03 

Vermont 438 


Total 


23. «» 


<b)   11  additional  States  which 
come    nonconunerdal    under    the 
"24iij000  acres  or  less"  provision: 


Arkansas 

Delaware 

OeoEglt— 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


would  be- 
proposed 

.Acres 

47.433 

36,370 

105,624 

139,  443 

210, 495 

187,  546 

55,  141 

138,  488 

199.261 

42.056 

46,174 


ToUl 1.211,031 

The  total  1056  allotment  ticreage  involved 
In  the  proposed  "240,000  acres  or  less"  pro- 
vision Is  l,^8S,t>07  or  ■2.'2  percent  of  the  na- 
tional alkitment  of  55  million  acres.  There 
follows  a  statement  of  the  acreage  allotments 
for  the  3<  States  Included  In  the  commerclfd 
area  under  the  "25,000  acres  or  leas" 
provision : 

1056  allotment 


Arkanfas  __. 
California  __. 

C(riorado 

Dflaware 

Oeorgta. 


Acres 

_ 47,433 

456,719 

2.  702,  987 

36,370 

106. 824 

Idaho 1. 150.  8W 

Illinois 1, 384, 461 

Indiana 1, 166,  484 

Towa 199.443 

Kansas. -. 10,  585.  906 

Kentucky '. 219.  495 

Maryland .  187,  5?6 

Michigan 969,  478 

Minnesota * 726.  608 

Mleeoun 1,163,886 

Montana 4, 002.  JJA 

Nebraska 3. 200. 332 

New  Jersey 65. 141 

New  Mexico 465.924 

New  York 312. 175 

North  Carolina 283,  395 

North  Dakota 7. 321. 363 

Ohio 1,  584,  233 

Oklahoma 4.  860.  057 

Oregon 819.522 

Pennsylvania 620, 186 

Sooth  Carolina 133.488 

South  Dakota 2.749,275 

Tennessee 100.261 

Texas 4,227.136 

Utah 314,  994 

Virginia.— 261.043 

Washington 2. 009,  033 

West  Vfa-ginlA 43,«86 

Wlseonsia _ 45. 174 

Wyoming. 808,  725 


percent  of  the  IState  allotment.  If  needed,  to 
supplement  the  acreage  allocated  to  the  State 
Xrem  tbe  natleMd  reserve.  Un^r  existing 
law.  the  coimty  aUotment  Is  usad  flirBt  to 
establish  tnlnlmtim  farm  ^letraents  at  the 
vmaller  of  6  acres  ot  the  highest  acreage 
planted  on  the  farm  in  the  preceding  3  years. 
in  all  counties  where  farm  allotzaentfi  are 
establiabed  on  tt»  "cropland  factor"  basis 
and  in  otb.er  cauaties  where  aUoUnents  ass 
estaUtshed  on  the  "historical"  basis  and  the 
county  committee  elects  to  astabUsh  such  , 
minimum  farm  ailotments.  The  prt^rased  ' 
amendnaents  to  section  344  of  the  act  would 
change  the  Axed  acreajge  portion  of  the 
-minimum  allotment  provision  from  6  acaes 
to  4  acres  and  would  nequlre  minimum  farm 
allotments  to  be  established  in  all  oountias 
regardless  of  the  allotment  basis  used.  The 
Secretary  would  determine,  on  the  basis  of 
data  arvaUable  in  connection  with  past  i^ot- 
ment  programs  and  svx:fa  surveys  ab  be  deems 
necessary  to  obtain  additional  data  nn  which 
to  base  estimates,  the  additional  acreage 
Which  would  be  required  to  estainish  mini- 
mum farm  allotments  (assuming  that  allot- 
ments were  first  made  on  a  cropland  or  his- 
tory basis).  The  acreage  so  determined 
would  be  used  as  a  basis  for  allocating  the 
xiatlonal  acreage  reserve  to  States  and  for 
allocating  «uch  reserve,  as  well  as  acreage 
Irom  the  State  reserve  for  minimum  allot- 
ments, to  counties. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  announced 
for  the  1953  cotton  crop  Is  17,391.304  acres. 
One  percent  of  this  total  wuold  be  173,91'8 
acres. 

Section  404.  Mintmitm  State  acreage  aUot- 
ments  for  1956  rice  crop 

Bsctlon  404  would  auieud  section  858  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1838.  as 
amended,  to  provide  minimum  State  rioe 
acreage  allotments  for  1066  equal  to  86  per- 
cent of  the  final  aUotment  established  for 
1955.  Any  acreage  apportioned  to  farms  in 
the  State  Irom  the  national  reeerve  acreage 
would  be  Included  in  deteraalnlng  the  mlnl- 
miun  allotment.  The  final  allotment  for 
1965  would  include  the  State  allotment 
originally  determined  plus  the  Increased 
acreages  allotted  tn  the  State  through  legis- 
lation enacted  after  State  allotments  were 
originally  determined. 

In  States  having  county  allotments  the 
Increase  In  State  allotments  would  be  appor- 
Uoaed  among  counties  cxi  the  aame  basis  as 
the  State  allotment  had  theretofore  been 
apportioned  among  counties,  but  without  re- 
gard to  adjustments  for  trends  In  acreage. 

The  additional  acreage  apportioned  to  each 
State  by  this  section  is  shown  In  the  iasft 
colwnn  of  the  following  table: 

Table  0. — Rice:  Additionaijallotment  acreage 
that  tDOuld  he  apportioued  to  State  emder 
Sec.  404  of  S.  21&3 


Total  commereltd  area 'S<,'871,P34 

Total  nonconunerdal  area.  73, 076 

National  reserve 65, 000 


OiHUd  ttrtal ... '5S,'TK)0,T)00 

Section  403.  Small  farm  allotments  for  eottou 

Section  403  would  amend  section  S44  of 
the  Agricoltural  Adjustment  Act  at  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  reserving  not  to 
exceed  1  peroent  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  to  assist  In  ectabUshlng  mlnlmnm 
farm  allotments.  The  State  committee 
would  be  required  to  reserve  as  much  as  3 


- 

Adtitiraal 

85per- 

acraaiEe 

Total 

CPIlt  of 

Total 

rpqulTPd 

Tloe 

total 

rice 

for  1966  to 

&urea|!e 

rice 

acreage 

PHrvMe  al- 

State 

apiwr- 

actca^e 

appor- 

lotment 

tlont^ 

aT»por- 

tion  pd 

ptrnalto 

toStaU^ 

tton«d 

to  Btaie 

86peroeait 

forh»U 

to6tat«> 

fer<M6 

«fjtnaia>- 

forllUS 

lotment 
forlOSS 

Arkansas.. 

iS3.M0 

385,772 

390,084 

0 

Calif onria 

352.729 

299.820 

297,174 

^640 

Xenislaaa. 

K»,\iM 

475.094 

■4«5,77S 

O.Sll 

■Tf0l^^.. 

496,929 

«2,390 

481,8riO 

1,000 

MissiBSlppL 

6i^\ 

4fi.£83 

tf,ati7 

416 

Arliona 

tm 

229 

227 

2 

Florida 

1,1» 

•67 

B49 

8 

intnois . 

M 

a» 

-10 

0 

MLssniiri 

5,3S8 

4.880 

4.457 

23 

North    Caro- 

■' 

Itas. 

34 

17* 

140 

80 

0 

Oklsfaoau 

2 

8oatfa    Caro- 

lina         

3,590 
606 

2,847 
614 

a;  783 

117 

84 

Temwasee 

0 

United  States 

■ 

total 

1,028,334  l,(J3fl,  084  1,638.887 

13,613 

3172 
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geetUm  405.  Prtttromtlon  of  unuMd  aereapt 
mllotment* 
OMtSon  406  would  proTtd*  that  with  rt< 
*p«et  to  tlM  19M  Msd  mbMqiMnt  crops  of 
•ny  oommodlty  for  which  aercag*  •llotmrata 
und«r  the  Agricultural  Adjuatmcnt  Act  of 
1938.  aa  amended,  war*  In  affect,  the  entire 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  would  be 
considered  for  purpoeea  of  future  farm  acre- 
age allotments  as  haying  been  planted  to 
the  commodity  In  such  year  If  the  owner  or 
operator  of  the  farm  notified  the  county 
eonunlttee  prior  to  the  60th  day  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  of  bis 
deaire  to  pretenre  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
of  the  commodity.  This  provision  would 
not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  no 
acreage  of  the  commodity  was  planted  for  4 
■ueceaalve  years  or  In  any  case  In  which  tha 


amooBt  of  the  commodity  of  any  prertous 
crop  stored  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment  of 
penalty  had  been  redticed  because  the  allot- 
ment was  not  fully  planted.  Mo  other  farm 
would  be  permitted  to  use  the  acreage  of 
which  notice  was  given  uader  the  section. 


TITU  T — BSCS 

Section  501.  Two-price  plan  for  rice 
Section  SOI  provldee  that  the  national 
acreage  allotment  of  rice  lor  1057  shall  not 
be  leas  than  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  19M.  Including  any  acreage  allotted 
under  section  404  of  the  bill.  The  1057  allot- 
ment will  be  apportioned  :unong  the  States 
In  the  same  proportion  as  In  1964.  The  eCect 
of  this  provision  on  1957  S'ate  acreage  allot- 
ments Is  shown  In  the  last  two  coliunns  of 
the  following  table. 


TABta  10. — Rire:  InHi'-atfH  IfiSl  State  atreage  ellotrntnU  under  S.  SI8S  a*  compared 
with  indicated  1957  State  allotments  under  ihe  present  laie  and  195d  State  allotment* 
now  in  effect 


Total  a(T»- 

Additional 

as«  apiior- 
t  on«^  to 

acreage 

Total 

rndimted 

Indicated 

I9M 

appor- 

aori-afre 

Ptitr  for 

1  *'<7  State 

I0S7 

Stats 

Btatt 

t'oiied  to 

atH'fr- 

l»vi.  art- 

ullotment 

State 

aeraane 

bUlP  from 

tlone<i  to 

jll!itr<l  for 

uit'ler 

allotment 

aUotment 

IMO 

Stat**  (or 

Incrttts* 

Iiri-SfUt 

un-'rr 

national 

IMb 

oniirr 

law> 

8.3183 

roa«rv« 

sec.  ¥Hol 

6.  31H3 

ArkaiMaii. 

3gB.0M 

0 

SM.OM 

309.  OM 

401(153 

3«^.0«4 

California . 

3>7. 100 
4nn.7M 

421.3)10 

74 

5.009 

0 

397. 174 
4«.7:3 
43l.3>'4) 

999.  Mao 
47.V094 
422.390 

2IM.«»I 
4h:i.41rt 
4I».  «T» 

299.100 

LouL'iana 

47  V  ((94 

4J3.39I) 

M  L»i!wiii|^ 

41,422 

4.  MS 

46,2<<7 

4«,<«3 

42..%55 

tfifm 

A  rliona.    „„_. . „..„„ — 

10 

ma 

217 
83 

2?7 
»«0 

229 
057 

im 

239 

Florida . 

9S7 

Illinois..    „ „..„„.      „„. 

n 

3,873 

• 

n4 

an 

4.557 

20 

45H0 

14 
X^  4,003 

20 

Mmiourl . 

4,SM) 

North  CaroliDa 

27 
38 

2 

100 

30 

14' 

29 

140 

^N — 33 

<«3 

20 

Oklahoina..  ...„    „        .    . 

149 

South  Caroliita 

ai7 

0 

Z7M 
517 

2.H47 
517 

2.040 
303 

2.H47 

TennesaM 

517 

Total,  rnltad  SUtea 

i,<ait.7»i 
nan 

12.096 
(197) 

1,638.K»(7 
(107) 

1.852.309 
(197) 

i,<a3.aaa 

1.602.390 

Natiooal  resarva 

(197) 

National  allotment 

1.830,  (KM 

12.203 

1.630.094 

l.M2,ai6 

1.839.0rM 

1.632.59l> 

I  Asmimins  the  national  arreaice  allotment  to  be  the  same  as  in  effect  for  1956  and  the  1956  planted  and  diverted 
arrease  ot  rice  to  he  the  same  as  ileterinined  for  l!>55. 

*  To  he  !ti>^<ortione<l  amone  the  minor  rice-producing  States  reoeiving  inadequate  State  or  county  allotments  such 
a>  Mwausippi,  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  tic 


$. 


Two-price  plan 

Section    501    also    provides    for    a    2-prlce 
plan  for  rice  of  the   1956  and    1957  crope. 
A  primary  market  quota  for  rice  Is  to  be 
determined  and  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  each  marketing  year.    This 
primary  market  quota  Is  to  be  determined  on 
the  tMtsls  of  the  quantity  of  processed  rice 
(expressed   In   terms  of  hundredweights  of 
rough  rice)  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  be  consumed  In  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding Its  Territories  and  possessions  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco)    or  ex- 
ported to  Cuba  luring  the  marketing  year, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  historical  con- 
stunptlon    of    United    States   rice    In    these 
markets  and  any  expected  Increase  In  con- 
sumption.     In    determining    the    primary 
quota,  rouK^h  rice  tiscd  for  feed  or  seed  would 
be  excluded,   since  It   Is   not   intended  that 
the  primary  quota  would  Include  rice  which 
Is  not  milled.    For  1956.  the  primary  market 
quota  Is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
on  the  t>a8ls  of  the  1955  production  of  rice 
in  each  State.    For  1957,  the  primary  market 
quoU  Is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  State* 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
rice   In   each   State  during    1955   and    1950, 
multlpUed  by  the  acreage  allotment  for  the 
State.    Bach  State  quou  Is  to  be  apportioned 
among  farms  In  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  allotment  esUbllahed  for  each  farm, 
multiplied  by  the  normal  yield  per  acre  for 
Utm    farm.     Tb*    mUmktta    1»M    priSMry 


market  quota  and  Its  apportionment  among 
the  States  Is  shown  In  the  following  tables: 

Tablx  11. — United  States  milled  rice  con- 
sumed in  primary  markets  {on  rough- 
rice  basil) 

[Thoa^aml  lOO-pmind  ba«r*? 


Marketing 

rood 

Indus- 
try 

Total 
ron- 

El  ports 

to 

Total 
primary 

J  ear 

siraed 

Cuba 

market 

lMO-51 

18,252 

4.!MW 

2n.lis 

10.  OM 

33,  IM 

\V,\-K! 

16.75S 

4.7.'W 

2).!*in 

7.131 

2N.637 

1952-53 

17.750 

4.577 

2-J.327 

7,039 

29.3HA 

195S-54 

17.990 

4.  SAO 

2-.'.  510 

6.800 

39.  M) 

1954-45 

18.U00 

8.700 

3;i.700 

4.014 

28,814 

19A.V56  1 

1R.S00 

^500 

2;.  000 

4.748 

28.74M 

1966-57  • 

18,500 

5,700 

34.200 

4.730 

28,950 

>  PreUminary.  *  EstUnste<L 

Tablb  13. — Rice:  Appf)rtionment  of  the  esti- 
mated 1956  primary  market  quota  among 
the  several  States 

|IOO-pnnnd  htic^l 


Stats 

lOSSprodue- 

tlOQl 

lavs  stale 

primary 

quou 

Arkanaas..^....^^^.^....... 

Calllomla- 

1^891  ono 

11.894.000 

61IU4.0D7 

8. 030.  rn 

<  Production  lor  the  >  major  rlre-prodndnir  States  ar« 
official  mt (mates  o(  the  Department  of  .\fa1culture  wblla 
pro<lurtlon  (or  the  7  minor  Stst,^  wv  driermlned  by 
multiplying  the  IU.'>5  mnwurrd  actrace  In  em-b  such  State 
by  the  M.M  Stale  avfrave  yiekl  f«T  acre  as  rvvwrt«d  by 
Um  a<mti.ern  Kioa  MUkr*  Ajwcuuiuo. 


Tablb  19. — Ktce:  Appetrtionment  of  tht  esti- 
mated 195t  primary  market  quota  among 
tha  sevaral  States — Contlntjed 

(lOO-pound  bagil 


Stats 

1955  prod  oc- 
tloa 

l9.<MStM« 

primary 
duuls 

LoaHtana. _.. 

TrSM       ...................... 

UlMVOns 

14.NMI.0U) 

Lsiaooo 

r.KMiai 

lin34,3U 
81&  310 

MlastasippL 

Artioni.... 

rwtda 

llllfKMS 

Muouurl ....—. 

North  Citroilna 

M7» 
•09 

laoisao 

380 

konn 

«i4no 

11.790 

%0H 

44,  M3 

IMO 

Oklahoma       

South  Carullaa. . 

1  annr.wis , 

C3i7 

Tnlted  Sutcs  total 

53^417.000 

1^061X000 

Price  support  will  be  made  available  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  cooper- 
ators  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  op- 
erations on  the  1960  crop  of  rice  at  65  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  of  rice  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  On  the 
1957  crop,  the  level  of  support  Is  to  be  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determine*  will  not  discourage  or  prevent  ex- 
portation of  rice  produced  In  the  United 
States,  but  such  level  is  not  to  be  less  than  50 
percent  nor  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price. 

Certincates  will  be  iMued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperators  each  marketing 
year  for  farms  having  primary  market  quotas. 
Such  certificates  will  be  iraued  for  a  quantity 
of  rice  equal  to  the  primary  market  quota 
for  the  farm  but  not  more  than  the  normal 
yield  for  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  on  the 
farm.  The  value  of  each  certificate  will  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  90  percent  of 
the  parity  price  of  rice  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  and  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  rice  for  such  marketing  year  (to  be 
calculated  to  the  nearest  cent)  multiplied  by 
the  quantity  of  rice  for  which  the  certificate 
Is  Issued.  The  isndlord  and  his  tenanU  or 
sharecroppers  will  share  In  the  certlficatee 
In  the  same  proportion  as  they  share  In 
the  rice  produced  on  the  farm  or  the  pro- 
ceeds therefrom.  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration win  redeem  at  lu  value  any  certif- 
icate not  tued  to  cover  the  proceealng  or 
Importation   of   rice. 

Aesumlng  the  parity  price  of  rice  on  Au- 
gust 1.  1956  (the  beginning  of  the  1959-57 
marketing  year ) .  to  be  the  same  as  the  Janu- 
ary 15.  ;a56.  parity  price  of  $5.43  per 
hundredweight,  the  unit  value  of  the  cer- 
tificate for  195«  crop  rice  would  be  computed 
as  the  difference  between  92  98  per  hundred- 
weight (55  percent  of  parity),  and  94.88  per 
hundredweight  (90  percent  of  parity),  or 
$1.90  per  hundredweight. 

Beginning  August  1,  1958.  each  person  proc- 
essing rough  rice  in  the  United  States  (ex- 
cluding Puerto  Rlcan  or  Hawaiian  rice  proc- 
essed In  Puerto  Rlco  or  Hawaii)  wUl  be 
required  to  acquire  certificates  In  an  amount 
sulBclent  to  cover  the  quantity  of  rough  rice 
processed.  Each  person  importing  processed 
rice  Into  the  United  SUtea  on  or  after  Au- 
gust 1.  1958.  will  also  be  required  to  acquire 
certificates  covering  the  rough  rice  equivalent 
of  such  processed  rice.  Such  certificates  may 
be  acquired  from  producers  by  the  proceeeor 
or  Importer,  or  he  msy  purchase  certlflc%tes 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  U^on 
the  exportation  to  any  country  other  than 
Cuba  of  processed  rice  with  respect  to  which 
certiflcwtes  were  acquired.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  pay  the  exporter  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  certlfleate*  for  the 
rough  nee  equivalent  of  the  prbcessed  rle*. 

The  proTlslons  of  this  section  wlU  not  be 
spplicable  to  nonirrtgated  rice  prodtieed  on 
any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
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Bonlrrlffated  rice  does  not  exceed  S  aerea 
or  to  rice  grown  In  Puerto  Rlco  or  HawaiL 

Inventory  adfustment  payments 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  transition  to 
the  two-price  plan.  Inventory  adjustment 
paymenU  will  be  made  to  all  persons  own- 
ing rough  rice  located  In  the  continental 
United  SUtee  as  of  July  81.  1068,  except 
that  payments  will  not  be  made  with  respect 
to  1958-crop  rice.  Imported  rice,  or  rice  ac- 
quired from  Commodity  Credit  (Corporation. 
Such  payments  will  be  In  amounts  equal 
to  35  percent  (the  difference  tx-tween  90 
and  55  percent)  of  the  parity  price  of  rice  as 
of  August  1.  1068.  multiplied  by  the  quanti- 
ties of  such  rough  rice.  An  approix-latlon  to 
relmbtu^e  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  for 
such  payments  Is  authorised. 

Transfer  of  rice  to  the  set-aside 

The  Secretary  Is  given  discretionary  au- 
thority to  transfer  to  the  commodity  set- 
aside,  established  pursuant  to  section  101 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1054.  all  rough 
and  processed  rice  In  the  Inventories  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  60  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  1956  marketing 
year  for  rice,  not  exceeding  20  million  hun- 
dredweight of  rough  rice  or  Its  equivalent 
In  processed  rice. 

The  proportion  of  United  States  rice  tised 
for  domestic  coiisumptlon  and  export  Is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

Table  13. — Rice:  Percentage,  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exports  {in  rough  rice  equiv- 
alent) is  of  total  production  during  the 
marketing  years  1939-40  through  1955-56 


Marketing 

Produc- 

Domestic pon- 
sunipiion 

Exports 

year 

tion  > 

Percent 

Percent 

Total 

of  pro- 

Total 

ol  |>r<v 

' 

duction 

duct  ion 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

1930-40 

24.328 

aa(v«« 

92.4 

4.484 

18  4 

1940-41 

24.49.S 

3I.I3H 

88.3 

KMl 

3;i.  1 

1941-42 

33.095 

19.  571 

84.7 

«.  5.'.2 

K.* 

1942-43 

29.  (IM 

30.386 

60.7 

fi.961 

Zi.9 

194.V44 

29.  aM 

2I.31(> 

72.8 

7.(160 

24  2 

1944-4S 

311.974 

3(1.  (H)l 

84.6 

1(1.  aiti 

32.9 

I<U»-4« 

3U.6tW 

19.813 

64  0 

11.4419 

37.4 

194<M7 

3i497 

»>.  lf.2 

62.0 

12.2H1 

37  H 

1947-48 

8.\217 

32.037 

62.6 

Vi.dVi 

37  1 

1U4H-49 

38,375 

22.093 

67  7 

14, 378 

37.6 

IMU-.W 

4<t.7H4 

2:t.423 

57.4 

1U224 

39.8 

I9a()-5I 

38.757 

2r>.693 

6a3 

IX  IM 

34.0 

l<.»,1I-52 

*.\K>3 

24.  131 

52  6 

24.058 

62.5 

1952-53 

48.  am 

25.121 

62  1 

2&.122 

62  1 

1953-54 

52,701 

25.764 

48.8 

22.708 

43.0 

19.S4-.S5 

84.414 

27,H39 

43.2 

14.  .185 

22.3 

1955-56  « 

63,617 

27,917 

62.1 

23,000 

42.0 

•  Production  for  tlie  m.^rkitlnic  year»  l«»4fr-.«)  throuirh 
iaS5-.S6  includ<>s  estimated  production  In  the  minor  rice- 
producing  States.  j 

>  I'rvlimukary. 

TTFLX    VI — rOUSTIT    mOVTSlOKS 

Tree  planting  and  reforestation 
Section  601  provides  for  assistance  to 
States  for  tree  planting  and  reforestation. 
The  objective  (tf  thU  section  Is  to  step  up 
nationwide  the  present  rate  of  reforestation 
on  all  land  In  need  of  such  planting  Irrespec- 
tive of  ownership.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished through  a  cooperative  plan  of  action 
between  the  Individual  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  plan  would  origi- 
nate In  the  States  through  the  State  fores- 
ters or  equivalent  State  ofBclals  and  after 
approval  by  the  Secretary  would  be  put  Into 
effect  by  a  State  agency.  The  major  provl- 
Isons  of  this  section  would: 

1.  Bstabllsh  a  policy  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  assist  the 
States  In  undertaking  needed  programs  of 
tree  planting. 


9.  Pvrmlt  a  State  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  re- 
forestation that  would  further  this  purpoe* 
and  submit  such  plan  to  the  Secretary  of 

Agrlctilture  for  bis  consideration  and  h>- 
proval. 

3.  When  the  Secretary  has  approTed  the 
plan,  authorize  and  direct  him  to  assist  the 
State  In  carrying  out  the  plan  which  assist- 
ance may  Include  furnishing  advice,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  financial  contributions 
up  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  State  expendi- 
ture for  the  same  purpose  during  the  same 
fiscal  year. 

4.  Require  the  Secretary  to  obtain  cooper- 
ation and  assistance  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  appropriate  State  foresters  in 
the  approval  and  carrying  out  of  the  plan 
when  it  includes  forest  lands  under  such 
other  Federal  agencies'  Jurisdiction. 

The  committee  believes  that  more  money 
should  be  made  available  for  tree  planting 
and  recommends  that  the  Appropriations 
Committees  consider  providing  $50  million 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Forest  products 
Section  603  provides  for  price  reporting 
and  research  with  respect  to  forest  products. 
This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to: 
(1)  establish  a  price  reporting  service  for 
basic  forest  products  such  as  standing  tim- 
ber, sawlogs.  and  pulpwood;  (3)  conduct  and 
stimulate  research  aimed  at  developing  the 
efficiency  of  marketing  forest  products;  and 
(3)  study  price  trends  and  relationships  for 
basic  forest  producu  and  within  2  years 
report  thereon  to  the  (Congress. 


1955,  were  $31.9  million  greftter  than  the 
number  in  the  preceding  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
corporated in  the  RscoRD  a  copy  of  the 
Department's  letter  of  February  20. 1956. 
followed  by  the  insertion  of  two  charts, 
exhibits  No.  1  and  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  charts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Umitsd  States  TazAstntr  Depakticemt. 

Washington,  February  20,  1956. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wn.LXAMS, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Ifr  DsAK  Senatok:  In  accordance  with  my 
letter  to  you  of  Febriiary  1.  1058,  there  are 
enclosed  tabulations  of  all  accounts  as  of 
December  31,  1955,  which  were  delinquent 
and  which  have  been  formally  transferred 
to  otir  field  collection  force  for  collection 
action.  Exhibit  No.  1  shows  that  as  of 
December  31,  1955,  we  had  a  total  of  1,608,- 
815  delinquent  accounts  In  the  amount  of 
$1.646383.074  In  this  status.  These  ac- 
counts were  divided  In  the  following  general 
categories  of  tax: 


TA^  DELINQUENCIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  2,  1955, 1  incorporated  in  the  Con- 
cRESsioNAL  RECORD  a  repoft  furnished  by 
the  Treasury  Department  showing  the 
total  tax  delinquencies  as  of  December 
31.  1954,  in  the  amount  of  $1,614,494,280. 

At  the  same  time  I  incorporated  in  the 
Record  a  statistical  breakdown  by  dis- 
tricts, amount  and  type  of  tax.  and  the 
number  of  accounts  involved  in  each  in- 
stance. 

This  was  the  first  inventory  which  had 
formation,  and  it  had  been  complied 
upon  my  request  on  the  basis  that  such 
ever  been  assembled  providing  such  in- 
information  should  be  assembled  an- 
nually in  order  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  country  would  know 
the  extent  of  these  outstanding  obliga- 
tions, as  well  as  the  progress  being  made 
toward  their  collection.  It  would  also 
help  the  Department  to  spot  the  trouble 
areas  in  their  agency  by  showing  which 
offices  and  which  regions  were  making 
progress  or  losing  ground. 

I  have  Just  received  the  second  annual 
report,  which  shows  that  the  total  delin- 
quencies as  of  December  31,  1955.  are 
$1,646,383,974. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  $31.9 
million  over  the  same  comparable  sta- 
tistics for  December  31,  1954. 

The  Department  does  claim  that  this 
increase  is  somewhat  offset  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  reduced  by  nearly  $200  mil- 
lion the  number  of  accoimts  remaining 
to  be  assigned  to  the  field;  however,  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  using  the  same 
comparable  figures  for  comparison,  the 
total  delinquencies  as  of  December  31, 


Class  of  tax 

Number 

Amount 

Income  tax . 

1,1W.<V58 

3U9.2(» 

67.688 

$1,268,101,723 

Empl'iynient  tax 

AU  other 

284.803.237 
93.479.014 

Total 

1,596,616 

1,646,383,974 

The  tabulations  we  furnished  you  as  of 
December  31,  1054.  broke  the  accounts  Into 
seven  categories  of  tax.  These  consisted  of 
the  following:  Individual  Income,  corpora- 
tion Income,  taxes  withheld,  excise  taxes, 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  unemployment  taxes, 
and  carriers  tsxes.  During  the  past  year.  In 
order  to  simplify  our  reporting  load,  we  con- 
solidated these  7  categories  Into  the  3  listed 
above.  Under  Income  tax,  we  have  Included 
the  Individual  Income  and  corporation  In- 
come taxes;  under  employment  tax,  we  have 
Included  taxes  withheld,  unemployment  and 
carriers  taxes;  and  under  all  other,  we  have 
Included  the  excise  taxes  and  estate  and  gift 
taxes. 

In  addition  to  the  delinquent  accounts 
which  have  been  formally  transferred  to  the 
field  collection  force  for  collection  action,  we 
had  on  hand  on  December  31.  1055.  36,853 
accounts  In  the  amount  of  $13.0  million 
which  were  of  delinquent  age  but  which  had 
not  been  transferred  to  the  field  collection 
force. 

Exhibit  No.  2  shows  the  number  of  delin- 
quent accounts  that  have  been  transferred 
to  the  field  collection  force  that  are  In  an 
Inactive  status.  These  are  accounts  on 
which  collection  activity  has  been  deferred 
pending  the  outcome  of  court  decision,  audit 
examination  or  other  contingent  action.  Of 
the  total  delinquent  accounts  in  the  hands 
of  the  field  collection  force,  14  percent  or 
232,845  are  such  Inactive  accounts,  represent- 
ing $887,437,838,  gr  40.5  percent  of  the  total 
delinquent  tax  liability.  On  these  accounts 
collection  action  is  not  being  pursued  pend- 
ing consummation  of  the  cx>ntlngent  action. 

During  the  year  the  number  of  delinquent 
accounts  assigned  to  oxir  field  collection  force 
was  reduced  by  128,850  (from  1,725,474  to 
1,508,816).  but  the  amount  outstanding  In- 
creased approximately  $314)  mlUlon  (from 
$1.614JimUllon  to$14M8.4inlUlon).  On  the 
surface.  In  respect  to  the  amount  outstand- 
ing, this  would  Indicate  an  tmfavorable 
trend.    However,  considerable  progreee  Is  in- 
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oonaldMmtloo  to  glTca  to  th« 
toViomin%: 

1.  Wbu«  tlM  Amonnt  oatHamUng  on  »e- 
count*  Mrtgnwl  to  tb«  field  collection  fore* 


hj  9i\»  mltUoB.  tlM  InerMM 
oeeurrwd  In  our  ln«ctlir«  cetegory,  m  lUu*- 
tnited  by  the  (oUowlag  t«bl«: 


Xb»  Amount  of  $1«9  J  million  during  calendar 
year  19M.  ae  ahown  In  tbe  talil*  which  fol- 
lows: 


Dflinqumt  aeeounU  atnfned  to  Jield  eolUetion  force 
(▲BMnaU  In  milUooal 


Dellaqunit  Meutmts 


Aia<~ 

AtUre 

InaeUn 

TotiU 

Nam  bar 

AlBOQllt 

NontMr 

Araooiit 

Ntnnber 

Amount 

D«.  «.  »54 „ 

D«e.  SI,  1908 

1.4«.Mi 

l,r^770 

tl,0«.3 
•79.0 

2Z2.MA 

1553.2 

M7.  1 

l.n5.474 
l,aH^6U 

n.nis 

l.Ma4 

PlflmMe... 

-TS.1W 

-n.3 

~Si,  741 

+ll&i 

-V3»,V» 

-ML* 

3.  A  lubetantlal  reduction  waa  made  In 
the  niunber  of  accounts  which  were  of  de- 
linquent age  but  which  had  not  been  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  field  collection  force.  This 
number  was  decreased  from  382.910  accounts 


In  the  amount  of  $207.1  million  as  of  De- 
cember 31.   1054.  to  26.853  accounU  In  tbe 
amount  of  •12.9  million  as  of  December  31 
1855.     Simply  sUted,  there  has  been  a  net 
reduction  of  484,510  delinquent  accoimts  in 


On  ham],  Dec.  31,  t9.M: 

Assifned   to   field   ooDeetloa 

ftwee 

To  be  SMtrned  to  fldd  aoUee^ 
Ui>o  turee 

Total 

Ofl  hand.  Dee.  SI.  IM*: 

Aa.lsiied   k-    fleU   ooUectloB 

ti>rce   

To  he  anirne.1  to  fMd  enllrv- 
Uoa  luree , 

Total 

Net  leduetioa 


Nomber 


1.7X1,«74 

an.uo 


S,I07,«M 


Amount 


tt,M4.S 
907.1 


l.«l.« 
1.M14 


taai4as 

4M.SM 


1.690.3 
1«.S 


Exhibit  l.—  Taxpaytr  delinquent  account,  by  type  of  tax,  quarterly  (December  195S)  inventory 
■ (Sourca;  Form  1955  Detail  Stieeti.  December  1956] 


V«y  truly  yotirs. 

O.  OoaooM 
Deputy  CommiMaioner. 


BeshMU 


Ml  Atlanta: 

ua      AtiMiu 

lOi       BtrmlnKli; 

104  Cduinbia-.. 

105  Greensboro. 
MM       Jack«>m 

107  JaekaonTille. 

108  NwhTlUe... 

Total 


Income  tai,  taxpayer 
<lolln<iuenl  accounts  on  hand 


Number 


301    Bflotoa: 

200       Aurosta . 

B<«rtnn . 

Builinctoa... 

Bartliird 

Porrsmruth.. 
Pit>Tl(leiM«... 


310 

ail 
su 

213 
914 


Total. 


301  ChlcBRo: 

315       Chli^cn 

3I«        l>etrolt 

317  Milwaukee.. 

318  Sprlugfleld... 


^  Total. 


419 
420 
421 
433 
423 
424 
425 


Cincinnati: 
CtncinnatL.. 
Cleveland... 
Cohunbna . . . 
Indianapnili. 

Louisville 

Parker^buTf . 
Richmond... 
Totedo 


17.  TM 
ll.47tl 

H,  TW 
10, 310 

3.3.M 
21, 25*1 

9.133 

82,045 


1.  751 

37,307 

713 

1\  fii7 

1,433 

4. 413 


Amount 


$ir93ft.(r3.2»i 
i:i.9ia,  Ift4  33 

5.  llo.nr»H.20 
IH.  U.V27I.M 

1.h:i.233.  71 
40.  704.  »4.  77 
II.  OTA  319.  81 


Rmpio vment  tat.  tainayer 
d«lin<|uiiit  accounts  on  hand 


NamNr 


103. 


.  315. 10 


1.  VO.  301  41 

M,  532. 013.  87 

1<«I.9II   M 

11.  17>,3.C9l 

1,  744.  J.«.  25 

&  892.  874.  38 


5.8«9 
S.M5 

3.  .IIS 

4.  SIN 
1.  S.ft 
a,  239 
3.  HI 


30.130 


Amount 


13,  .'573,771.07 
l,9nA;?l«.06 

823.  1 19.  h4 
1,  VM.  JfJ.  «3 

»-«.  .V^3.  02 
4.IS*.  l.M  87 
1.  001, 097.  03 


IS.  553,: 


41 


1,H9 

11.123 

4tl 

flkOW 

SM 

i.2!e 

4«o.3fi3.35 
10.000.  411  M 
14.\flH«.  37 
3,2!»».tt77.2« 
310.  070  22 
IIU4.2Z2.  10 


51.443 


93.511 

W.01I 

10.  145 

8.»S0 


Total. 


Ml  Dallas: 

527  Albuquerque... 

528  Austin. 

639       Dallas 

630        Little  Rock 

531  Now  Orlnuis 

532  Oklahoma  City. 


Total. 


tax 


035 


387 


New  York  CItr 

Albany 

Brooklyn 

Buffitk) 

Lower  Manhattan. 

Ptierto  Rieo 

Syracu.*> 

Upper  Manhattan. 


20.34a 
3fi.«32 

«.  .M3 
l«i.  7W 

i».  2.VI 

K.  3U8 
33.  «M 

3.970 


A II  ol  her,  tax  payer 
delinquent  acoouutj  on  band 


Number 


1,300 
873 
954 

1.05U 
354 

1,  Mi 
657 


Amount 


n,  3nn.  OM.  85 
1,  «7»,  440. 2H 
6X1,281  24 
S75.  141.  II 
4h7.  144.  .V3 
3.0AI.O4fl.  47 
521. 9M.  88 


0.  90O 


148 

l.SM 

91 

513 


47.  im.  OK.  00 


04.  r>.M.  343.  38 

M.?Hi.sin  II 

13. 44^.  i;:.  Ha 

0, 048.  445. 23 


W.IWO 


39.  (W 

10.  J.'S 
3.7H1 
3.3Hi 


B.  10  111 


15.  IW,  747. 14 


15, 915, 083.71 

10.  miH.  18?.  5S 

2,  Or>7.  M).  iU 

1,027,535.20 


9.  .Ml. 

28.  liiO. 

6,  *»7. 

10.103. 

11,  (vc, 

8.979, 

17.539. 

2.431. 


182.70 

.'.tl.  T.'S 
«I3  *).t 
HUrt.  73 
3.'i8  .M 
7.M  48 
N7«.  80 
443.03 


3i8:n 

8,  rjo 
I,  aim  I 

4,7K7  ' 

2,357 

A147 

7X5 


1.947. 

5.  523, 
057, 
2,M63, 
1,238, 
1.370. 
2.6Aa. 
393. 


441.20 
2H3.73 
.■M7  00 
TW.  13 
281  32 
IM  00 
I35i39 
421.00 


1335 


Total 


Number 


24.979 
10.003 
12.973 
15.087 
5.231 
30,9U 
12,971 


Amount 


tl«.  WW.  40B  18 
IT,  «:«.  819  f» 

0,611.429  38 
2i.01il.Gha» 

2.V.'i7.b3I.Ji 
4U,  3lil.6U7. 11 
13.  320, 012,  33 


10. 004, 047.  30 


118,701 


00.296.52 

1,  310,  V30.  4.^ 

83.903.04 

570,  835.  70 

li*.  am.  57 
386,703.77 


3.430 

2.233 

3P0 

645 


18M.83l.il 


7.374.133.77 

2. 814. 732.  78 

743. 870.  44 

1. 047.87130 


3.01S 
39.733 

1. 245 
21.319 

2.347 

5.985 


73.537 


119.823 
81.  .^00 
14.323 
13. 8U 


129.510.0aa.93 


1.9U;  901.23 

37,  xas,  3.V»  20 
409. 971)  49 

15,  34.S,  135.  93 
2.  ITV.Wil  04 
7,173.805.35 


64,»62.2M.3S 


87. 843. 500. 34 
68. 904. 335. 44 
10^  279.  804  79 
3.723.836.07 


751.I9&64 


127. 


g6^<4a45a9o 


3B.530 


Z774 
11.018 
14.  7;«8 
Z078 
9.097 
5,808 


Total. 


46.108 


8,823 

59.960 
1ZH30 
2\066 
1.3M 
0197S 
72^545 


i\  741  788.  SI 


1.  <M.1031  .U 

9,  (KH.  fiOR.  in 
II.  THit.  (I."X(« 
l.fiT4.S3&(»9 
9. .«!.  ,i30.  77 
fl^  619, 90a  96 


4a  537. 9S9.  45 


1,904 
^5N) 
6^816 

4,  ar.i 

3.123 


7,241. 
101.  497. 

8.  y2-\ 

143.923, 

3II6. 

31391, 
161,506. 


533.06 

85a  39 
443  t-« 
AIO  48 
5^1.09 
748.40 
563.70 


701  Omaha: 

738  Aberdeen.... ... 

740  Cheyenne.._.._. 

41  Denver.   ......._ 

743  Dea  Molnw 

b43  Farw _^ 

U  KiutMu  City 

45  Umaha . 


186,879 


1,765 
1.300 
0.345 
3,317 
MS 
1336 
1.901  1 


416,152.311.01 


1, 307.  S33.  »4 
074,142:80 
1  921.  413.  M 
7,199.109.03 
63IVlflai3 
7.  903.  158.06 
1581942.88 


9i083 


<7T0 
37.4^3 

4,756 
21962 

1.853 

1SA5 
31.923 


853.80155 
1  701  774  57 
lflOK330.  71 

3IU.  WW.  m 
1  300.  .'ITS.  08 
1. 831  871 19 


100.  .100 


aiM 

727 
1064 
1,506 

578 
1030 

638 


11,571,308  30 


3, 454.  401 .« 
34,  .133.  884.  70 

1 »!«.  rto-V  39 

30,  573,  l«2  41 

3S1M0. .-» 

1, 064, 301  71 
31 001, 187.  54 


445 

1.IV4 
177 
TJX 
771 
439 

1.130 
94 


4,978 


l,l<»7.2ai25 

1,  OI.V  010.  25 

100,080.  14 

1,  TIC,  034.  07 

877.  3-JV  31 

271.  I<i3  30 

1.688.817.26 

83. 108. 95 


7.  891428.  S3 


34.433 
46..S40 
11.010 
32.373 
I3.9K3 
11.094 
39.333 
4.855 


11081 
31547. 

1034. 
30.78a 
11  in. 
ia027. 
21.  881. 

1896. 


909.31 

833.73 
801.15 
230.93 
900  14 
103.44 
S3«J.41 
973  94 


101400 


310 
793 
8hB 
345 
867 
520 


86, 071 177.  72 


348.973.89 
281  547.  00 

1.041398  56 
749.07100 
317.937.13 

1. 140.641.30 
48U.OB3.97 


1610 


054 

1490 
617 

1333 

A 

406 

1100 


361808  54 

9»>in3s  is 

048.788.00 

113.0U140 

1.831.474.73 

975.  385  37 


11067 


119 
179 
447 
304 
134 
V« 
158 


iaB163BLn 


571 904.  OS 

7.311061.77 

Oil  219.  15 

<  961, 070.  43 

03.IOZS8 

331796.74 

la  841.  021  03 


1078 
18,391 
31430 

1183 
11335 

9,455 


34,  TM,  3M.  .13 


07. 100.  33 
411  530  81 
301 867.  75 
351,940.91 
157,049.40 
321 077. 84 
301,41106 


71751 


11946 

iaa983 

18.303 

51341 

1349 

1308 

109.  S67 


IX  197. 075  94 


1980. 
11  7M, 
11337. 

1101 
11611 

1421. 


739  03 
OQS.  75 
087.48 
438  18 
580.17 
06141 


301846 


I4n 

131S 
1748 
1307 
1.007 
7.615 
1G07 


57, 101 801 61 


11.97108184 

13133178192 

11061317.23 

160,  471  849. 31 

031  344.  U 

1S91S4&8S 

19100177130 


627,  301  753. 00 


1,611977.06 
LS41230.40 
7.900,670.88 
1  300, 183. 84 
1,011,13165 
1 431  477.  30 
1364.44191 
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Exhibit  l.^Taxpayer  delinquent  accounU  by  type  of  tax,  quarterly  (December  1965)  inventoru-Coniixiyx^ 

ISowoe:  Form  1056  Detail  SbeeU.  December  105^ 


3175 


Heslona 


Omaha— Continued 
740       Ht.  Louis 

747  Ht    I'aiil 

748  WicblU .. 


Income  tar,  taxpayer 
delinquent  aooounu  on  tiand 


Number 


Total. 

m  Philadelphia: 

840       Baltimore 

860  Camden , 

861  Newark , 

SM  Philadelphia. 
SSS  Ptttaburfb.... 
864  Kcranton  .... 
US       Wlimlnctoo.. 


Total. 


•01 
OM 
067 
068 
060 
•00 
•61 
•63 
•63 
064 
965 


San  Prandsoo: 

Boiae 

Helena 

Hunoluhi 

Los  AnKeleo 

Phoenix   ... 

Portland , 

Reno 

Salt  lAke  City. 
8an  Kribciaoo.. 
Seattle 


1986 
1019 
1980 


40,731 


84,493 
11737 
61026 
06,630 
31883 
4,739 
1834 


357. 919 


1.083 

1.990 

1309 

79.839 

4.090 

7.134 

1394 

1985 

61516 

11455 


Amount 


M.  407.309. 43 
6, 130.  248.  49 
1481,366.34 


41 260.  787. 67 


Employment  tax,  Uxpayer 
delinquent  aooounU  on  band 


Number 


16M 
1110 
1012 


17.987 


Amotmt 


All  other,  taxpayer 
delinquent  accounu  on  liand 


31.338.348.36 
1003,897.37 
1,01160137 


9,177,309.39 


64.909,77138 
11311,6tt.  16 
61,711461.67 
63,746,591.43 
23,957. 183. 10 
4.014.994.23 
3.117.064.18 


906.360.699.19 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


171.090 
I.1316U 


1,406. 

1.9HI. 

3.2fi6. 
67.859. 

3..W2. 

9.027. 

4.830. 

1^84. 
73.  fifiO, 
11,345. 


988.43 
34».  9.S 
212.22 
349.68 
403.19 
537. 39 
130.51 
090.27 
700.70 
352.83 


160. 440. 774. 17 
1. 988, 101, 723. 07 


1877 

1664 

23,673 

17,918 

6,651 

1,743 

663 


63,929 


1,099 

b31 

1,196 

21429 
iaM> 
3,950 
1,195 
1,491 

17,509 
1417 


61176 
399,260 


1773,386.60 

1657,984.26 

21 344, 526.  78 

17,060,13124 

1079,988.43 

1334,323.08 

327,02198 


65,461117.21 


47181161 

333,  386. 41 

876, 081 14 

19, 790, 004. 78 

1, 327. 348. 74 

1281.809.97 

1,470,181.47 

809.  124.  82 

11.961,500.42 

1 409, 649. 97 


44. 637, 760. 33 
284,803,237.04 


Number 


SSS 

487 
381 


1813 


1,702 
647 

2,665 

1066 

1,366 

177 

60 


9,684 


168 
151 
24(> 

1771 
2G8 
652 
193 
192 

1220 
762 


Amount 


<1^5, 033.31 

1,0.%,  554. 05 

257,992.29 


1005.234.15 


1,731000.87 
1,027.080.35 
1 83.S.  904. 10 
1987.611.07 
1, 107.  207. 14 
294,050.88 
194.039.62 


Total 


Number 


1909 

9.616 
ia279 


14. 130. 919. 79 


1517 
67,688 


109. 

28U. 

2U3. 
1113. 

228. 
1,119. 

391. 

1B7. 
3,  370. 
1,530. 


486.17 
880.25 
320.95 
982.52 
005.77 
794.93 
641.  .SS 
038.32 
887.18 
507.05 


11 511 653. 72 
03,479,013.84 


61, 471 


08,801 
11058 
84.883 
87,504 
34,801 
1650 
4,686 


Amount 


I10,OH,6SO.OO 
0, 270.  TOO.  41 
1 757.  858. 00 


331,432 


1949 

1912 

1835 

105,039 

7,023 

11.636 

1782 

4.668 

73.245 

21634 


237.723 


69.041331.21 


81497.234.45 
11801707.75 
79,703,94161 
71744.336.73 
30. 144, 337. 73 
7, 333, 308. 10 
1689,028^73 


271040,73110 


1,961294.11 
1 675, 508. 61 
4.341619.31 

81670,33108 
1 067, 757. 70 

1142114129 
1 607. 053. 66 
16«0.1'>3.41 

81983,217.30 

11281409.85 


227,601088.12 


1.591615 


Exhibit  2.—Analy»i$  of  taxpayer  delinquent  account,  in  DARB  pending  on  Dec.  SI,  1955 




1.641 381 973. 9S 


j              Military  cases 

r— 1 1 

Foreign  cases 

Proof  of  claim  cases 

Audit  adjustment  cases 

Keg  ions 

Num- 
ber oi 
cases 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber of 
csjies 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber of 
cases 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber of 
cases 

Per- 
cent 

Amotut 

Per- 
cent 

101    AUanU- 

103       AtUnU 

1,4.10 
1,330 

694 
1,8U3 

417 
1,253 
1,281 

414 
38.1 
43.8 
41.4 
63.6 
3D.  3 
414 

1146.443 
123,867 

57,408 
151870 

31667 
144,972 
111102 

11 
1.2 
11 
1.0 
17 
.8 
17 

4 
8 
4 

11 
3 

15 
8 

0.1 
.2 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.3 

tl.3«5 
1.583 
1.140 
1081 
450 
1592 
1030 



847 
1,278 
379 
604 
171 
L710 
636 

25.9 
36.8 
23.9 
116 
210 
41.3 
21.6 

$1 906. 272 
972.007 
461821 
620.104 
253.730 
1411021 
1.481.875 

40.8 
9.2 
119 
19 
215 
29.0 
33.9 

405 
163 
133 
655 
61 
632 
441 

114 
17 
14 

110 
16 

119 

119 

$89.1. 813 
4.0*7,815 
141290 
471386 
11660 
540,465 
810.334 

M8       Birmtnitham ...  . 

119 

104  Columbia 

105  Oreenslioro . 

106  Jackiion 

107  JackiionvlUe 

108  NaahvUle '.'.'..'.'. 

315 
12 
19 
1.9 
19 

11.7 

Total 

1218 

410 

787,339 

L3 

63 

.3 

11241 

1615 

27.3 

11011490 

19.9 

1380 

11.6 

1653.653 

11.0 

301    Boston: 

309  AumuU 

310  Boston  

311  Burlincton 

312  Hartford   ",\ 

213  Portsmouth 

214  Provldenrv 

211 
1,240 
53 
337 
316 
674 

35.6 
17.8 
20.6 
112 
312 
418 

17,540 
101965 
1557 
21084 
11352 
614S4 

l.S 
.6 

19 
.4 

I.O 

1.6 

6 
8 
3 
9 

4 

LO 
.1 

Li 
.3 

.6 

668 

1497 

319 

1598 

1036 

ai 
...... 

.1 
.2 

337 
1741 
11 
656 
154 
492 

4ao 

318 
313 
20.8 
214 
33.4 

171747 

1951663 

91600 

901095 

136.438 

1,093,785 

111 
36.7 
61.4 
11.8 
14 
29.0 

63 
L278 

39 
632 
101 

81 

116 
111 
112 
23.6 
110 
15 

285.602 

889.993 

43.302 

L  831 931 

41872 

31354 

24.5 

15 

37.8 

23.9 

19 

.9 

Total 

1721 

21.6 

221962 

.7 

29 

.2 

11128 

1245     33.6 

1361328 

27.3 

1184 

17.3 

1 139. 054 

10.2 

301    Chieaeo: 

315  ChicaKO 

316  IVtrolt 

317  Mllwatikre 

318  Springfield ','.'.'.'.'. 

1628 

1581 

680 

L757 

37.3 
30.1 
90.6 
416 

364,181 

223,866 

51125 

140,947 

LO 
.7 
.6 

14 

1545 

1001 

1,178 

668 

las 

215 
317 
17.7 

11867,464 
7,028,103 

3, 561  rs 

L 121  224 

30.8 
21.6 
36.3 
27.0 

11095 

1717 

1,082 

906 

418 
30.6 
318 
311 

1780.444 

17. 787. 296 

1,617,035 

671,008 

60 
11 

4 

.6 
.3 
.1 

81716 
1.835 
L160 

.3 

280 
64.7 
115 
111 

'■    Total 

11.646 

38.0 

787,119 

1.0 

66 

.2 

85.730 

.1 

1392 

15.9 

21587,064 

30.2 

11802 

41.8 

29,864,783 

316 

401    Cincinnati: 

419       Cincinnati 

430        Cleveland 

421        Columbus 

n2 

L329 
640 
1941 
1,174 
LI83 
1,091 
383 

30.6 
210 
415 
63.5 
30.3 
56.3 
35.3 
46.7 

81, 112 
111967 

812S0 
361751 
141 183 
105,373 
107,784 

35.592 

.9 
.7 
19 
1.9 
1.7 
1.8 
1.2 
10 

47 

1 

12 

ii" 

7 

1 

.2 
.8 
.1 
.3 

'"."5' 
.2 
.1 

1792 

121 105 

117 

4,731 

0."i73' 

1127 
65 

"".'2 

845 
L731 
416 
745 
485 
820 
775 
199 

31.3 
28.6 
30.3 
111 
115 
24.8 
25.1 
213 

1,071529 
1 950, 882 

734,506 
1 421, 302 
1.950.108 
1.233.471 
1298.738 

451968 

110 
21.6 
37.6 
17.6 
23.3 
21.6 
37.1 
210 

320 
1236 
180 
223 
1,859 
194 
841 
131 

114 
36.8 
111 

18 
47.9 

9.3 
17.5 
110 

194,503 
1911354 

100,392 
1 723, 950 
1790,092 
1853,307 

218, 396 
51312 

14 

21.4 

422  lndiana|>oli8 

423  IxiuijviJlo     .   . 

424  Parkorsburg 

425  Richmond '        

11 
118 
33.4 
50.0 

436       Toledo 

15 

2.9 

Total 

1273 

30.3 

881851 

L4 

83 

.4 

141009 

.2 

1416 

219 

11 120.  504 

23.5 

1674 

24.0 

11851.306 

119 

Mt    Dana.*: 

537       Albuquerque 

528  Austin 

529  Dallas                    

147 
920 
1,498 
3-8 
359 
377 

1669 

217 
36.2 
49.9 
37.6 
116 
213 

11011 
83.233 
127.482 
34,958 
31040 
34,689 

1.7 
1.9 
14 

18 
.6 

.8 

6 
42 
15 

3 
10 
19 

1.0 

1.7 

.5 

.3 

.4 

1.3 

1022 

29,451 

11199 

464 

7,656 
99,411 

.4 

.7 
,3 
.1 
.1 
12 

220 
413 
331 
182 
672 
374 

37.0 
113 
11.0 
116 
25.4 
25.1 

182.679 

811511 
1340.432 

149. 187 
1, 297. 758 

497,431 

23.8 
18.4 
43.3 
16.4 
117 
10.9 

87 
569 
600 
277 
808 
300 

116 
214 
19.7 
213 
30.4 
114 

174,880 
477,463 
833,295 
171361 
749.697 
441721 

218 
118 

5.'»       Little  Rock II.. 

6.''l       New  Orleans           "™- 
633       Oklahoma  City  ™IIIIIIIII." 

114 

112 

17 

17 

TotaJ 

316 

331.413 

L4 

95 

.8 

156,203 

.7 

1192 

19.8 

1283,998 

212 

1528 

215 

1 853. 317 

110 

001    New  York  City: 

6;«       Albany.... 

O-'M        Brooklyn..     ' 

6W       Buffalo ; " 

606 
636 
137 

218 

11.0 

IS 

43,187 
61,999 
11451 

L3 
.3 
.3 

32 

L6 

74,716 

10 

639 

L174 

642 

314 
20  4 

991872 
s  T<>it  Ana 

27.3 
311 
17.4 

334 

1,637 
315 

114           133,977 
28.4       1367,915 
2L  7           127, 704 

17 
13 

13 

.9 

1984 

.1 

37!4          699i250| 

12 
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Exhibit  2.^AnaIy*i$  of  taxpayer  deliruiMent  aceovnU  in  DARB  pending  on  Dec.  SI,  /555— Continued 


Audit  ■dluatinfiit  ctkMS 


Bcfioos 


Nri 

KM 
MM 
CM 
C37 


701 
T3V 
740 
741 
743 
741 
744 
743 
74« 
747 
Ml 


mi 

•4* 

•U 
861 

ua 
aA4 

M5 


•M 
W7 
BM 

96* 
BOO 
Ml 
M3 


r  York  City— Continued 
l^nrcr  Manhuttao. 
Puerto  Klco 

Upprr  Manhattan. 

Total 

OnianAT 

AbtTiWn 

Cheyenne...., 

Rmivpi     , 

r>M  Motnes... 

Tvto 

Kanaas  City... 
Omaha.  ...„. 

8t.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Wichita 

Total 

Philadelphia: 

Baltimore 

CanHlcn 

Newirli   

Philadelphia.. 
Pitts!>urKh.... 

Soranron .. 

Wibningtoa... 

Total    

9an  Pranclaco: 

Hoisp _. 

Heleni*... ... 

Honoluhl 

Los  Anselcs... 

Phoenix 

PorttMKj 

Keno  

Salt  Luke  City. 
8an  Krjuwwo. . 
Seattle 


Amount 


m,tm 

1U.8R2 
UTBl.THS 


33. 197. 114 


«7.TW 

US.S5S 

1.0M.7TB 

l,fliM,nm 

7«.saa 

Xinkta 

331.406 

«w.Ma 

Ml.  WW 
3.167.760 


Total. 


M;  111  143 


l.»»1.275 

«.3<V\4»2 
1.34I..T57 
1. 734.7*1 
1. 1M.377 


Per 
cent 


12.9 

aR7 

7  6 

19.0 

14.1 


l&O 
60.7 
36^5 

sao 

31.5 
64.5 
11.1 
17.1 
IZ4 
£&3 


S7t 


OlIM 

R3,5S« 

WV.4X 

6,4Wl.0A} 

l4^^» 

S44.«n 

70,007 

33.  Ml 

n  657.931 

1. 6301  870 


Qrmad  total 


NoT«.— Owtaf  to  roundlne.  romronents  shown  do  not  always  add  to 


I4^98fl^m 


».7 


5.8 
63.3 

4.  A 
14.9 

7.1 
10.5 

a.1 

1X1 


&4 
4.S 

&1 

30.7 

as 

»7 
&3 

31 
63.6 
39.5 

4&« 

31.  t 


vo  rounaine.  romronents  shown  do  not  always  add  to  totals. 

Exhibit  2.-Analy,i,  of  taxpayer  delinquent  account,  in  DARB  pending  on  Dec.  Si,  /P55^Continued 


Regions 


lei 

103 
1U3 
104 
lUS 
1U6 
107 


Atlanta: 
AtlaaU 
BirmiDcham. 

ColunjNiu 

(Iraeosburo.. 

Ja<>k.'«>n. 

JaeksonTille.. 
NaabriUa 

Total. 


301  Boston: 

300  AugusU    _ 

210  Bonton 

211  BuHinKton.. 
213        Uartfonl 

213  Porbunouth. 

214  ProThlence.. 

Total 


lot  Cbkafn: 

115  Chlotico  . 

116  L>rtrolt 

317        MllwaukM.. 
3U>       8()ringfleia. 


w 


401 

4IU 

4a) 

4L>1 

41- ♦ 
43.\ 

426 


Total 


Cinrinmtl; 

CtiMinimti 

('h-veland... 

Columbus 

Inituin^tih'Us. 

Louisviflt' 

Parkrrshurg. 
RlchmonU,... 
ToMo ; 


Total. 


4.0     2a  970. 429     32.5       ^237       9.4      13.474.596 


33.604 


S.  678^  705 
U.  371^041 
.951.  7M6 
11.  778.  123 
II.1S0.W4 
6,706.14H 
S,8WI1606 
1.  SIO^  967 
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Rffions 


501 
527 
528 
529 
530 

an 


mi 

633 

634 
6V 
t» 

9m 

<37 


Dallas: 

Albuquerque ... 

.\u<itln ...... 

Dullas 

Little  Rock 

.N't'W  Orleao.^ ...... 

OkI:ihonia  City 

Total 

NVw  York  City: 

Albany — • 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo.   

Ixiwer  Manhattan 

Puerto  Rico 

fiyncufe 

I  Plier  Manhattan 


Postponement  bond  and  escrow 
agreement* 


Num- 
ber of 
coses 


Per- 
cent 


Amount 


Total. 


mi 

TM 
740 
741 
742 
743 
744 
746 
740 
747 
748 


Omaha- 

Alierdeen 

Cbeyenne . 

DenvtT .... 

Des  MoinM.... 

Farito 

Kan.vtfCity... 

Omaha 

8t.  l/oati 

St   Paul 

WidilU 

Total 


1 
«5 
I 
2 
6 
5 

80 


16 
1 

I 


23 
41 


.2 
2.6 


.8 
..... 

l.'i 


18.044 
374.639 

119.  Ota 

2.524 

1.763 

150.489 


Per- 
cent 


LO 

8.4 

2.2 

.3 

i'i 


Tax  C-oort  cases  pending 


Kum- 
berof 
cases 


3 

19 
34 

4 

101 

47 


Per- 
cent 


0S6.542 


88.192 

17.722 

138.  M7 


384.766 


689.527 


mi  Phlkdelfthia: 

MU  Baltimore... 

850  Camden 

an  Newark 

IM  Phikdilr>hia..^ 

an  PltUil'urph 

*M  Persnton  . 

856  WUmingtOB... 


13 
17 


II 

"ii 

63 


105 


4 
28 

3 
8 


901 

«>7 
95M 
9.MI 
9)0 


966 


Total 

Son  Franciaoo: 

Boise 

Helena  

Honolulu „._...._..... 

Ix>8  AnEeh>s 

Pb<ieni\ 

Port  tend , 

R'-no 

8*lt  I^e  City 

Ban  Frandsoo ....„...._. 

Seattle 


Total 

Grand  total. 


43 


1.0 
1.6 


.6 
3.1 


1.0 

'2.0* 
..... 


363.758 


UB.8S3 

'374.'.W8" 
23rV.272 


2.8 


LO 

.1 

3.3 


16.7 


31 
3 
1 


61 

675 


.7 
1.9 
1.4 


.2 


3.0 


I.11H.976 


362.543 
607,636 
110.486 
19%  624 


.6 
6.8 


6.2 
&4 


I.I73.3W 


4.383 

978. 619 

135.437 

6I..VI3 

3,000 


08.818 

I)il337 

154 


.1 


1.388.781 
0,250,931 


3.4 


.8 

5.9 

.4 

.8 


1.0 


207 


43 

103 

58 

246 

13 
112 


.3 

.7 
LI 

.4 
3.8 
3.1 


674 


SO 
12 

26 
32 
30 
27 

61 

33 


.8 

86.1 

9.5 

.2 

.2 


8.7 


L4 


L< 


297 


14 
303 

33 
99 
82 
31 


L8 


2.2 

1.8 
4.0 
4.3 

"."9 
.8 


Amount 


108 

558.164 

438,686 

3(i.537 

3,  581. 934 

1,738,178 


L8 


L4 

'Vi' 
2.8 
10.4 
2.1 
4.0 
1.8 
3.2 
1.3 


Z7 


1.0 
3.1 
.4 
3.2 
3.6 
9.1 


6.333,596 


895,885 

7. 131.  789 

L  665. 971 

23^  227, 717 

14.404 
1,272.018 


Per- 
cent 


U6 

7.9 

2.9 

46.2 

38.2 


34.307,784 


196,800 

"wi.'ia 

330.454 
168.831 
242.813 
1.301.916 
357,  .111 
837,923 
347.613 


433 


35 


17 
8« 
41 
84 
29 
23 
149 
68 


633 


1.2 


8.5 


3.6 
.6 
4.3 
3.8 
9  3 
3.3 
1.6 
L4 


4. 550. 074 


660,103 

5.010,973 

L  323. 506 

7.347.080 

165.091 

008.561 


36l6 


34.6 
26.2 
4A.4 

39.4 

"."6 
1.9 


Offers  In  compromise 


Num- 
ber of 
cases 


132 
513 
633 
143 
603 
471 


30.9 


4L6 

as 
6.3 

44.5 
4.2 

51.3 
6.2 

19.6 
&9 


2.485 


410 
2,214 

383 

1,907 

44 

so:. 

4.384 


Per- 
cent 


n.2 

20.2 
17.8 
14.6 
26.2 
31.6 


13.7 


I^4l^4ft4 


838,013 


638,348 

630.421 

355.390 

1.459.344 

1,132.487 

402.950 

4.H57.389 

1,467,071 


1.6     n,  181, 422 


4,380       1.0    123,189,183 


6.5 
18.6 

6.3 
44.? 

4.1 
63.7 


9,637 


04 
82 
360 
347 
47 
252 
142 
373 
359 
296 


2,252 


1,050 

•314 

2,864 

1,242 

638 

240 

ISO 


22.1 


20.8 
38.4 

26.4 
33.3 
6.0 
30.1 
29.7 


Amotut 


$386,298 
2.  lUU.  5K4 
L  635. 563 

523,  188 
2.074.386 
1. 584. 634 


3a2 


18.8 
22.3 
27.6 
2L7 
18.8 
16.2 
19.2 
24.8 
IR.8 
17.0 


30.6 


13.1        6.407 


40.4 


17.8 
Z9 
34.5 
32.3 
53.7 
36.3 
9.6 
26.5 


111 


18.5 


3,144 


37,726 


7.4 
22.0 
43.2 
13.9 
20.5 
16.7 
14.7 


8,304.643 


1.446,806 

9, 012. 225 

1.388,482 

13,211.795 

130,730 

434,609 

28.150.465 


Per- 
cent 


50.3 
47.3 
28.4 
57.4 
26.8 
14.8 


63.775.202 


122,780 

122.068 

1.508,678 

2,432.441 

54.601 

L  92*.  486 

42^»57 
1487.286 
1.198.030 

854.609 


11, 225. 635 


17.7 

7.5 
3Z7 
18.1 

6.9 
21.5 

7.8 
12.2 
11.9 

ia« 

6.1 
8.9 
16.9 


6,  9.^7.  206 

2.333,922 

11,6(16.  MO 

10,  2yi,t48 

5.  596,  350 

2;  428. 330 

(»5,680 


34.4 


39.7 
33.1 
34.5 
22.4 
41.8 
17  7 
4L8 


Total  Inventory  In 
DARU  pending 


Number 
o( 


386 
2L.M1 
3,002 

979 
Z646 
L493 


1L256 


32>8 


3Z6 

an.  9 
39.9 
45.4 

M.3 
33.6 
16.8 
43.1 

28.0 
20.4 


1,072 
5,704 
L44g 
6,730 
734 
1,470 
H785 


Ajnoont 


3768.033 
4,4tn.  044 
6,  400.  740 
912.220 
7, 751,  134 
4,647,544 


23, 819.  715 


31.904 


500 

368 
1.306 
1,186 

2."i0 
1,553 

741 
1.505 
L9I4 
1,737 


3,648.725 
27.  217. 271 

4.0ZV6K9 

68, 013.  572 

312.970 

2,4.\2.2$0 
67, 324. 525 


33.8 


11.010 


39,279,086 


312,487 
612.688 
4^7.504 

4.  90.  013 

973,566 

981.024 

96.527 

19). AM 

6,714,019 
727.090 


15. 377, 202 


103,437,0(7 


21.0 

14,346 

Sf' 

1.425 

6.629 

41.3 

8.967 

33.7 

3.117 

64.3 

L435 

3.8 

340 

163.996,032 


376, 810 
58,'S.027 
4.001071 
6.355.431 
3.VV.770 
4  757.  436 
2,.V)6,068 
6.  769. 681 
4.  2W.440 
4.180.876 


33.6 


37.3 
35.2 
34.2 
19.6 
50.2 
21.7 
4.6 
17.3 
13.1 
13.1 


16.7 


aoiO 


36.250 


411 

480 

656 

16,280 

961 

2,ls3 

312 

707 

0,333 

4,995 


36,327 
223;  846 


33.211.610 


33,002.388 
10,218,842 
2b,  050.  610 
24.  934.  646 
16.  .MW.  487 
3.779.990 
1,725,360 


117.288,332 


836,738 
1.742,902 
1. 423, 919 

21.848.606 
1,  733.  514 
4,  534,  501 
3,107.070 
1.110.011 

61. 213^  773 
6,  537.  435 


02,078,018 
•67,437,636 


NOTI.-Owlng  to  rounding,  componnits  shown  do  not  always  add  to  totals. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  chart 
No.  1  gives  a  statistical  breakdown  of 
the  outstanding  delinquencies  in  each  of 
the  collection  districts  by  showing  the 
number  of  accounts  and  the  amounts 
involved. 

Chart  No.  2  shows  the  number  of  de- 
linquent aocoxmts  that  have  been  trans- 


ferred to  the  field  collection  force  that 
are  in  an  inactive  status.  This  is  a  fur- 
ther breakdown  of  a  portion  of  the  items 
appearing  in  exhibit  No.  1. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
incorporated  in  the  Record  a  third  chart, 
which  is  a  summary  showing  the  amoimt 
of  both  1954  and  1955  delinquent  taxes 


charged  to  each  of  the  collection  dis- 
tricts, along  with  a  percentage  computa- 
tion showing  the  increase  or  decrease  as 
compared  to  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 


RedoB 


64.  440.  wo 


Atlanta  reeion: 

Allanu 

Binnincham .. 

Columbia 

Greensboro _.. 

Jarkson 

Jackson  Title 

Na(«hTille II 

Boston  reicion: 

Augusta 

Boctoo 

RurlinKtoo . 

Hartford _ 

l'urt<;  mouth 

ProTitMAoe "II 

cn — aoo 


19A4  delin- 
quent 
taxes 


130.972.739 

19.  48R.  nh7 

7,  aui,  701 

3^39.V»1V 

4.717.712 

47, 8H3.  4CA 

11461,047 

2,582,660 

41.30«^2»( 

644,120 

15.271,  I. W 

a.  35%  731 

7.3K9.8i>5 


lOM  (lelin- 
qnent 
taxes 


$18, 800.  460. 18 

17,  n3l>.  819.  66 

6.611.429.28 

2i.oi.s,6nioe 

2. 957. 931. 3D 
40. 361, 007.  II 
13,230,013. 33 

L  015, 961. 38 

«7, 836, 356.  26 

409,970.40 

l8,348.13iLa 

2, 179.  OIL  04 

7,173.805.35 


Percent  of]  Percent  of 


incrcusc, 

1955  over 

1964 


H 


decrease, 
1955  ovi 
1954 


10 
9 
9 

20 

37 


8W 
9079 

■33" 

I 


Region 


Chlcafo  rpirion: 

Chicago 

Detroit 

MUwiiukea 

Sprlnicfleld 

Cincinnati  rettkm; 

Cincinnati 

Cl^eland 

Coiumbus 

Indianapolis.., 

LoatBTitle 

Parketsburg... 

Richmond 

Toledo 


1064  delbi- 
quent 
taxes 


t81.SSB,8<!0 

44.787,226 

16,502,839 

*,  101, 127 

16.128,836 
42,963.755 

6.652,735 
19, 133. 272 
11.834,161 
12,9:<l,6n9 
20. 986.  fM 

3^317,067 


1086delin- 
guent 
taxes 


187.843.500.34 

68.904.226.44 

Ifli,  279,  «(H.  70 

8,723,8561 07 

12,885,000.21 
36, 647, 838. 73 

6,824,801.15 
20^700.250.93 
13,172,060.14 
10,627.108.44 
21,8»L820.41 

1806^973.94 


Percent  of  Peroent  of 


Increase, 

1065  over 

1964 


63K 


7 
11 


decrease, 

1966  ow 

1964 


iH 

4 

M 

17 

H 


u 
'ii' 
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lUcloo 


AIbu<iiur<]tM-.-~ -. 

Austin -.—..... 

Pallas 

Little  Hock 

N»w  Urivans ;... 

Oklahoma  CUy 

N«w  York  City: 

AltNUiy ......^ 

Brooklyn — ,. ..... 

Bafllalo  

Lower  Manhattaa 

Puerto  Rico 
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Upper  Manhattan 
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Denver 

I>«  MoinM 
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Kaoaas  City 
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1954  dellQ. 
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1«.  .\17,  l»7.  48 

2.  KM.  «Ml  18 
l.i.ftl3,9(«.  17 

8,421,064.41 

n.?74.g8aM 

133.33e.7>ia«3 

i2,t«H.3t7  a 

\m,  47>'..  H49.  31 

«22. 244  ea 

5.  :W,  S4M.  S3 
1»S.  out,  773l  2B 

1.  M3.  977.  OH 
1.  344.  230  41) 
7,  WH),  «7l)  S8 
H.  axi,  l.>.2  H4 
1.011.  I3«.« 
».  433.  477  tH 
3,  364,  440.  »1 
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IttUover 

IttM 
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a» 

SI 

It 
aa 


I 
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as 
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Omaha  rpcioo— Con. 

St.  Louii 

8t.  Paul 

Wichita 

PbiUtlrlphla  n^on: 

Haltimorv 

Canvlea ...... 

Newark 

Phaa<lel(4Ma 

PlttuNirvh 

Scran  ton ..... 

Wilmlncton 

San  Franclwo  raffion: 

Boiv    

Helena  .......... 

Honolulu 

Los  .\nffelet 

Phoenix 

Portland 

B««o 

«aJt  Laka  Ctty... 

San  Fraoctsco 

SmttJa 


IM4  delin- 
quent 
laiea 


IMS  delta- 
quent 
taxea 


%\X  aK7.  .WS 
«.72i.fW(t 
7.ai(l^ii7y 

•.«a.aM 
ia«aH.7No 
MLMaiaAa 
aiMoi4ao 

».tft8.n4 

7.  MM.  7M 

a3,ouy,iw 

ion.  834 

1NKV3M) 

4.  ra).  uliw 

8H.047.  147 

s,  .Mfl.  oni 

'113S1.3U 
•.Ma.3SB 
4Ma.7M> 

•ek«flH.oas 
I9.a04.aa3 


\  ICr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Phlladelphla-Camden  area,  which 
has  been  under  criticism  recently,  show 
delinquent  tax  Increases  of  17  percent 
and  58  percent,  respectively.  This  fur- 
ther confirms  my  contention  that  a  long 
overdue  examination  of  these  two  offices 
Is  In  order. 

There  has  been  a  53-percent  Increase 
to  delinquencies  in  Detroit.  127-percent 
tocrease  in  Puerto  Rico.  33-percent  in- 
crease In  San  Francisco,  and  increases 
of  somewhat  lesser  extent  in  other  areas. 

Many  other  districts  have  shown  prog- 
ress In  reducing  the  amount  of  delin- 
quent accounts,  and  it  Is  a  pleasure  to 
can  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Wilmington.  Del.,  district  has  made 
the  outstanding  record  for  the  country 
oy  reducing  its  tax  delinquencies  by  83 
percent  during  the  calendar  year  1955 


tio.nH.\un  go 

».  770,  Tin  41 

6^  757,  Ba&  ao 

si  497.  334  4S 
!«,  m^,  707  73 
79.  Tua.  »4Z  Al 
74.  744.  J^^  73 
au,  144.337  73 
7.  333.  a(K  ig 

a.  San.  gas.  73 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
or  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Ui.  President.  I  sug- 
f  est  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Toll. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
obJecUon.  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 

SSfaU^n'"*'^''  "'  "^^^  ^°^  '^^ 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  restate  here  the 
adverse  financial  situation  in  which  al- 
most every  farmer  finds  himself  today 
Most  people  realize  that  II  present  farm 
prices  were  permitted  to  continue,  they 
would  break  the  average  farmer. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  our  farmers 
•re  m  bad  shape  financially.  This  Is 
particularly  true  of  the  small  farmers 
and  the  young  World  War  n  and  Korean 
war  veterans  who.  during  the  put  10 
years  have  just  gotten  started  in  the 
larming  business. 

The  Elsenhower  admlnlstraUon  recog- 
nia«i  that  farmers  are  in  dire  financial 
straits.  Otherwise  the  admlnlstraUon 
would  not  be  requesting   authority  of 


Congress  to  spend  more  than  $1.3  billion 
a  year  in  payments  to  farmers  for  a  soil- 
bank  program  in  addiUon  to  the  costs  of 
the  flexible  price  support  program. 

The  farm  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
has  three  major  provisions — the  soil- 
bank  program:  the  restoration  of  90- 
percent  supports  for  basic  farm  com- 
modities, an  Increase  in  dairy  supports 
from  75  to  80  percent  of  parity;  and  a 
provision  to  reinstate  the  dual  parity 
formula. 

The  soil-bank  proposal  embodies  two 
separate  and  important  programs— the 
conservation  reserve  program  and  the 
acreage  reserve  program. 

The  conservation  reserve  program  ap- 
plies to  all  cultivated  acres.  CooperaUon 
by  farmers  in  both  the  conservation  re- 
serve and  acreage  reserve  programs 
would  be  stricUy  on  a  voluntary  basis 

Farmers  would  be  paid  approximately 
819  an  acre  on  a  national  average  to  re- 
imburse them  for  the  expense  of  placing 
their  land  under  the  conservaUon  reserve 
program.  The  rate  in  North  Dakota 
would  be  slightly  less. 

All  the  figures  I  will  use  In  connection 
with  the  soil- bank  program  are  those 
given  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  are  subject  to  some  revision. 

The  land  placed  under  this  program 
would  be  on  a  3-  to  10-year  lease  basis 
and  in  North  Dakota  farmers  would  be 
given  an  annual  payment  of  approxi- 
mately $5.70  per  acre. 

The  acreage  reserve  program  affects 
only  allotted  acres  of  wheat,  corn,  cot- 
ton, and  other  basic  commodlUes. 
Farmers  may  voluntarily  take  up  to  30 
percent  of  their  allotted  wheat  and  com 
acres  out  of  producUon  and  place  it 
under  this  protrram. 

All  they  mast  do  to  comply  is  keep 
the  land  idle  for  1  year.  The  payment 
per  acre  In  North  Dakota  would  aver- 
age about  $13.50.    This  is  a  tentaUve 

The  foUowing  Is  an  example  of  how 
the  acreage  reserve  program  would  be 
applied    to   a   farm   In   Ward   County 
N.  Dak.,  for  wheat:  ' 

County  normal  yield 

Acreage  allotment ,jo  fjX 

Acreage  put  Into  reserve Ji^ZZ  so 

Payment  rate  per  acre ,"' 31     113  so 

Payment   to  farmer JiJiJiZZ  M05  00 
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If  this  fanner  also  participates  in  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  he  could 
earn  additional  money  as  follows-  If  he 
places  70  acres  of  any  of  the  rest  of  his 
cultivated  acres  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program,  he  would  be  paid  ap- 
proximately $17  per  acre  for  the  ex- 
pense Involved  in  placing  the  Und  under 
conservation  practices. 

Seventy  acres  Umes  $17  per  acre 
woud  be  $1,190.  In  addition,  he 
would  earn  approximately  $5  7o  per 
acre,  or  70  Umes  $5.70.  $399. 

tiTS^'  '°5».*^*  ""'  y**""  h«  *o"W  earn 
81.589  on  the  conservaUon  reserve  pro- 
gram plus  the  $405  on  the  30  acres  he 
placed  in  the  acreage  reserve  program 
or  a  total  of  $1,994.  »*  "in«ai. 

The  committee  has  vrrltten  strong 
language  in  Uie  legiaCrtion  to  assure 
equitable  sharing  of  the  paymente  under 
tenanS*^""  "  between  landlords  and 

The  second  and  most  Important  pro- 
vision in  Uie  bill,  in  my  opinion,  ha^  to 
do  with  price  supporu.  It  would  restore 
W  percent  supports  for  basic  farm 
oommodiUes  and  raise  price  supporta  for 
dairy  commodlUes  from  75  to  80  oer- 
cent  of  parity.  *^ 

On  both  cotton  and  wheat  the  bill 
provides  Uiat  there  shall  be  mandatory 
price  differenUals  to  reflect  the  quality 
of  the  commodity.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture now  has  discretionary  author- 
ity U>  establish  price  differentials  and 
for  years  a  very  limited  program  of  Uiis 
nature  has  been  in  effect. 

With  respect  to  wheat,  this  blU  pro- 
vides Uiat  all  varleUes  which  normally 
produce  a  good  quality  wheat  would  be 
supported  at  90  percent  of  parity  This 
means  that  every  farmer  who  seeds  a 
variety  of  wheat  which  normally  could 
oe  expected  to  produce  a  good  quality 
wheat  would  receive  90  percent  price 
supports. 

Less  than  2  percent  of  aU  the  wheat 
seeded  In  North  Dakota  In  1955  con- 
sisted of  varieties  which  would  not 
qualify  for  90  percent  supports. 

There  has  been  considerable  mlsrep- 
resentaUon  and  misunderstanding  of  the 
provisions  of  this  secUon  of  Uie  farm 
blU  which  pertain  to  price  supports  for 
wheat  on  a  quality  basis. 

One  of  the  worst  mlsrepresentaUons 
appeared  in  the  NaUonal  Farmers 
Unions   Washington    newsletter   dated 


1956 
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February  10. 1958.    A  part  of  this  news- 
letter reads  as  follows: 

Wbeat  price  levels  are  left  in  great — and 
acrloua— doubt  by  the  committee  bUl*!  pro- 
visions. An  enormovu  power  of  discretion 
is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Tbe  mandatory  limits  that  would  be  estab- 
lished are  only  that  some  wbeat  must  be 
supported  at  90  percent;  the  lowest  level  of 
wheat  support  must  be  at  its  feed  equiva- 
lent value  to  com,  and  the  support  price 
of  all  wheat  must  average  75  percent  at 
parity. 

This  means  price-support  floors  for  wheat 
ranging,  at  today's  price  levels,  frtxn  fl  72 
per  bushel — 80  percent  of  the  com  parity 
equivalent  for  wbeat — if  the  bill  passes. 

If  the  wheat  provision  Is  adopted  with- 
out u'lunlng  the  rest  of  the  bill.  It  would  set 
price  support  floors  for  wheat  down  as  low 
as  SI  J6  per  bushel. 

It  Is  left  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  the  advice  of  a  ootxsnlttee  com- 
prised of  one-third  proceaaors.  one- third 
fanners,  and  one-third  professors,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  to  determine  which 
wbeat  Is  to  be  supported  as  "nUlllng  quality" 
wbeat  St  90  percent,  and  which  Is  to  be 
supported  only  at  feed  value. 

This  bin  virtually  Insures  that  high-qual- 
ity wheat  producers  would  lose  the  premiums 
which  they  usually  get  above  the  support 
level. 

It  also  opens  up  the  danger  that  millers 
wlU  buy  "feed  wheat"  to  dilute  their  flow 
mixes,  putting  further  downward  pressure 
on  hlgh-quallty  wheat  premiums. 

Obviously,  the  writer  of  this  newslet- 
ter did  not  read  the  pending  bill,  or  else 
he  does  not  understand  farm  leglslaUon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  section  102  of  the  agri- 
culture bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  section 
of  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recoko.  as  follows: 


plantwL    This  paragraph  shaU  be  ap- 
I^lcabl*  only  to  the  1956  and  1967  crope.- 


8«c.  loa.  Section  101  (d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1940,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
*»y^*<J<»lng  »t  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)    If   producers   have    not   disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  crop,  (A)  the  sup- 
port price  to  cooperators  lor  milling  quaUty 
wheat  shall  be  established  upon  the  basis 
of  a  support  level  for  the  crop  of  90  percent 
of  the  parity  price  for  wheat,  and  (B)   the 
support  price  to  cooperators  In  any  area  for 
any  other  wheat  shall  be  established,  with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subMC- 
tlon.  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
"ilnea   will    preserve    the   compeUUve   rela- 
tionship between  such  wheat  and  com  on 
the  basis  of  their  respective  feed  values;  but 
In  no  event  shall  the  average  support  price 
to   cooperators  for   all    wheat    (based   upon 
anticipated  production)  be  less  than  75  per- 
cent of  Ito  parity  price.     For  the  purposes 
oi  this  paragraph  milling  quality  wheat  shall 
be  wheat  produced  in  any  urea  from  seed  of 
«  variety  which  in  such  area  normally  pro- 
duces wheat  of  a  quality  desired  for  milling 
purposes.     In   determining   milling   quality 
Wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  a 
committee  appointed  by  him  and  composed 
Of  three  representaUves  from  each  of  the 
principal    wheat-producing    areas.     Of    the 
3  representaUves  from  each  area,  1  shall  be 
a  Wheat  farmer.  1  shall  be  a  wheat  miller, 
and  1  shall  be  a  perwn  experienced  In  re- 
search on  wheat  varieties.     At  least  one  of 
the  mlUers  on  the  committee  ahaU  have  had 
expcrleoo*    la    producing    semolina    flour, 
wneat  of  the  1958  crop  planted  In  any  ar«a 
•haU  be  mUUng  quaUty  wheat  for  the  pur- 
Vottm  of  thU  paragraph,  unless  such  wheat  to 
or  a  variety  which  was  designated  as  unde- 
sirable in  such  area  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  prior  to  the  Ume  such  wheat 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  explanation 
m  the  report  Mcompanying  the  bill  as 
to  how  Members  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture^ Committee  feel  this  quality  wheat 
provision  would  be  applied. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoiib,  as  foUows: 

SECTION  102.  Wheat 
SecUon  102  provides  price  support  for  mill- 
ing quality  wheat  at  90  percent  of  parity 
and  support  for  other  wheat  at  such  levels 
as  will  preserve  Its  competitive  relationship 
with  com  on  the  basis  of  respective  feed 
valuea.   the   average   support   price   for   all 
Wheat  to  be  not  leas  than  76  percent  of 
parity.     Milling    quaUty    wheat    would    be 
wheat  produced  in  any  area  from  seed  of  a 
variety  which  In  such  area  normally  pro- 
duces wheat  of  a  quality  desired  for  milling 
purposes.     Wheat  of  the  1956  crops  Is  deemed 
to  be  mllUng  quality  unless  of  a  variety 
designated  as  undesirable  by  the  Secretary 
of  AgrlctUture  prior  to  the  Ume  such  wheat 
Is  planted.    In  determining  milling  quality 
wheat,  the  Secretary  would  consult  with  a 
committee  on  which  there  will  be  3  repre- 
senutlves  from  each  of  the  principal  wheat- 
producing  areas,  of  whom  1  wo\ild  be  a  wheat 
farmer,  l  a  wheat  miller,  and  1  a  person  ex- 
perienced   In   research    on   wheat   varieties. 
This  section  woiUd  be  applicable  only  to  the 
1956  and  1957  crops. 

The  annotmced  support  price  tot  wheat  of 
the  1956  crop  U  $1.81  per  bushel  (76  percent 
of  parity) .  On  the  basU  of  January  15  data 
and  the  parity  formula  provided  by  secUon 
106.  90  percent  of  parity  would  be  S2.26  ner 
bushel.  "^ 

Under  this  section,  a  national  average  sup- 
port level  representing  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price  for  wheat  would  be  eetabUshed 
and.  after  the  adjustments  for  location, 
grade.  qtiaUty.  and  other  factors  caUed  for 
by  section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  this  would  be  applied  to  milling  quaUty 
wheat.  The  support  level  for  other  wheat 
wotUd  be  esUbllshed  at  a  price  for  each 
county  which  represents  Its  feed  value  rela- 
tionship to  corn.  The  feeding  value  of 
wheat  to  com  (pound  for  pound)  based  on 
USDA  Circular  No.  836  Is  105. 

The  Department  has  had  some  experlenoe 
In  preparing  a  program  of  the  type  contem- 
plated by  this  secUon. 

On  Augiist  12,  1955,  It  announced  that 
under  the  1956  wheat  price  support  program 
23  designated  undesirable  varleUes  would  be 
dlscotmted  20  cenU  per  bushel  In  addition 
to  any  other  discounts,  and  that  protein 
premliuns  would  not  be  applicable  to  these 
varieties.  Following  Is  a  listing  of  Uie  desig- 
nated undesirable  varleUes,  by  classes  and 
the  States  In  which  they  are  designated: 

Hard  Red  Winter  : 

Purkof:  Indiana,  Michigan. 

Red  Chief:  Illinois,  Iowa.  Missouri,  South 
Dakota.  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Oklahoma.  Texas. 
Montana.  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

Red  Jadlet:  minois.  Nebraska.  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas, .  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

Kanklng:  Mlssoiul.  Kansas.  Coahoma, 
Texas,  Nebraska. 

Kanqueen:  Missouri.  Colorado. 

Chiefkan:  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas.  Montana,  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

Stafford:  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

Karly  Pawnee  (Sel.  33) :  Kansas. 

Sarly  BlM^hoU:  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  T^xas. 
Montana,  fXAonOo, 

New  Chief:  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  T^xas, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

Togo:  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 
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Soft  Red  Winter: 

Kawvale:  Indiana,  Illinois.  Missouri.  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska.  '^^ 
Hard  Red  Spring: 

T^v*?^L  ^*^"8"*'        Mlnneeota.  ,     North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  MontanaT 

Sturgeon:  Wisconsin. 

Progress:  Wisconsin. 

Splnkcota:     Minnesota.     N<Mth     Dakota 
South  Dakota.  ——*/«», 

Premier:  Montana.  North  Dakota. 


\ 


Dakota, 


White 

Rex:  Idaho.  Washington.  Oregon. 

Sonora:  California. 

Oalgalos:  Netvaska. 

Dunun: 

Golden    Ball:  Minnesota.    North 
South  Dakota,  Montana. 

Pellss:  North  Dakota.  Montana. 

Pentad:  North  Dakota. 

The   August   12   announcement   contem- 
plated  that   a  producer   certlflcaUon   plan 
would  be  used.    Each  producer  applying  for 
price  support  In  States  with  any  of  the  listed 
undesirable  varieties  would  be  required  to 
certify  (1)  that  the  wheat  he  harvested  was 
not  of  the  undesirable  vaHeUes  listed  for 
his  State,  or  (2)  that  the  wheat  he  harvested 
was  from  one  or  more  of  the  undesirable 
varieties  but  none  of  such  wheat  was  being 
tendered  for  price  support,  or  (3)  that  the 
wheat  on  which  he  requested  price  support 
contained  wheat  of  an  imdeslrable  variety 
listed  for  his  State  and  such  wheat  was 
Identified  by  variety,  and  bin  number   (if 
farm  stored)  or  warehouse  receipt  nvunber. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  total  1954  pro- 
ducUon of  the  23  varieties  listed  as  undedr- 
able  by  the  Department  in  Ita  announcement 
of  Augiut  12.  1956,  amounted  to  31  million 
bushels,  as  compared  with  the  total   1054 
crop  of  986  million  bushels. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  bill  is  very  plain  as  to  how  this  pro- 
vision would  be  applied.  I  wish  to  read 
just  a  few  lines  of  section  102  of  the  bill 
starting  on  line  20: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  milling 
quality  wheat  ahaU  be  wheat  produced  in 
any  area  from  seed  of  a  variety  which  In 
such  area  nwrnally  produces  wheat  of  a 
quality  desired  for  mnung  purposes. 

Exactly  the  same  language  is  carried 
forward  in  the  committee  report.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  these 
provisions  specifically  jw^vlde  that  any 
farmer  seeding  wheat  which  normally 
produces  a  good  quality  wheat  would  be 
given  90  percent  supports.  How  can 
any  other  Interpretati<m  be  placed  upon 
it? 

In  North  Dakota  more  than  98  percent 
of  all  the  wheat  seeded  Is  of  varieties 
which  normally  produce  good  quality. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
wheat  producers  in  any  section  of  the 
United  States  should  not  plant  wheat 
which  normally  produces  good  quality  if 
they  expect  to  get  90  percent  supports. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  provide  top 
level  sum^orts  to  producers  who  inten- 
tionally plant  varieties  of  low  quality 
wheat  just  because  they  are  highly  re- 
sistant to  rust  and  other  diseases  and 
produce  heavy  yields  per  acre.  ConUn- 
uance  oH  this  pracUce  would  break  any 
price  support  program,  whether  it  is 
based  upon  90  percent  supports  or  70 
percent  supports. 

Why  should  any  farmer  in  North 
Dakota  be  given  top  level  supports  for 
producing  such  whc^  as  Premier  when 
It  Is  recognized  to  be  a  poor  quality. 
Or  why  would  he  be  given  top  level  sup- 
ports for  producing  Golden  Ball,  PeUss; 
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or  Pentad  durum— varieties  which  are 
recognized   to  be   of   very  poor  qual- 

Aa  late  as  last  year  these  varieties 
of  wheat  received  the  same  support  level 
as  the  best  wheat  produced  in  our 
area. 

Every  variety  of  wheat  released  by 
the  North  Dakota  experiment  station 
has  been  of  very  good  quality  and  is 
so  recognized  by  the  millers  and  bakers 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say  as  much 
for  some  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Un- 
fortunately, from  time  to  time  some 
have  released  varieties  of  wheat  which 
are  big  ylelders,  but  of  very  poor  qual- 
ity. 

We  have  many  many  varieties  of  both 
spring  wheat  and  durum  wheat  which 
over  the  years  have  been  recognized  for 
their  top  qualities. 

They  Include  Rival.  Mida.  Thatcher. 
Lee.  Selkirk.  Mindum,  Sentry,  and 
numerous  others. 

The  Farmers  Union  Washington  news- 
letter states: 

The  lowest  level  of  wheat  support  must  be 
at  Its  feed  equivalent  value  to  corn,  and  the 
support  price  of  all  wheat  must  average  75 
percent  of  parity. 

Now  this  Is  not  In  accord  with  the 
facts.  The  bill  reads— and  I  quote  again 
irom  section  102  line  17  on  page  2: 

But  in  no  event  shall  the  average  support 
price  to   cooperators   for   all   wheat    (based 
^  upon  anticipated  production)    be  less  than 
76  percent  of  Its  parity  price. 

That  Is  a  far  cry  from  what  Is  claimed 
m  the  newsletter  as  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  This  provision  means  exactly 
what  it  says — that  the  average  support 
price  could  not  be  less  than  75  percent  of 
parity.  It  does  not  mean  it  must  be  75 
percent  of  parity. 

Section  102  does  provide  that  the  sup- 
port level  for  feed  wheats  shall  be  es- 
tablished at  a  price  in  each  county  which 
represents  its  feed  value  in  relationship 
to  com.  Certainly  varieties  of  wheat 
which  can  only  produce  wheat  of  feed 
value  should  not  have  a  price  support 
higher  than  its  value  as  a  feed  grain 
equivalent. 

For  years  there  have  been  varying  de- 
grees of  price  support  differentials  based 
on  the  quality  of  wheat.  The  quaUty 
determinaUon,  however,  was  left  entirely 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  working 

i  ^">  ■«riculture  research  people,  millers 

land  bakers. 

The  new  legislation  provides  that  the 
Quality  determinaUon  will  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  cooper- 
•tlon  with  an  advisory  committee  which 
wui  include  farmers  from  every  princi- 
pal wheat-producing  area  of  the  United 
StatM.  This  is  the  nrst  time  farmers 
will  be  given  a  voice  in  determining  the 
quality  of  various  varieUes  of  wheat  to 
receive  price  supports.  This,  too,  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President.  If  all  the  wheat  farmers 
of  the  United  SUtes  could  be  encouraged 
through  such  leglslaUon  as  we  are  con- 
^dering  today  to  plant  only  varieUes 
Which  would  normally  produce  a  good 
quality  milling  wheat.  It  would  result  In 
a  reducUon  In  producUon  of  at  least  50 
million  to  100  mUUon  bushels  per  year 
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There  Is  another  claim  In  the  news- 
letter which  is  absolutely  untrue.  It 
states  that  premiums  for  the  most  part 
would  no  longer  be  available  to  farmers 
That  is  not  so.  This  argument  is  the 
one  usually  used  by  tlM  proponents  of 
flexible  or  lower  supports. 

Mr.  THYE.  To  what  newsletter  does 
the  Senator  refer? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  is  the  National 
Farmers  Union  Newsletter  of  February 
10,  1956. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  good  qual- 
ity wheats  invariably  produce  less  per 
acre.  There  would  be  many  additional 
benefits.  It  would  be  much  easier,  for 
example,  to  find  new  markets  for  good 
quality  wheat  both  at  home  and  abroad 
We  have  lost  many  foreign  markets  be- 
cause aU  too  often  we  have  shipped  in- 
ferior quality  wheat. 
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his  Rraln  to  town  and  gets  his  loan 
through  his  regular  marketing  channels 
Thi".  by  1958.  if  uie  Agricultural  IS 
of  1954  is  permitted  to  go  into  effect.  Uie 
actual  support  price  paid  to  farmers 
would  be  11.50  a  bushel  or  less  "*" 
♦k!1S"  ^P/^«"^'  this  approximately  one- 
third  cut  in  acreage  and  the  one-third 
cut  in  price  is  more  than  the  wCt 
faraier  can  take.  Certainly,  few  business 
firms  could  survive  such  a  cut  in  income 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wS 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Perhaps  It  might  be 
well,  if  the  Senator  does  not  obfct  to 
refer  to  the  method  of  figuring  parity 

that  the  committee  Is  recommending  a 
study  of  the  parity  formula' 
Mr.  YOUNG.     That  is  correct.    The 
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statements  by  Uie  Secretary  of  Agri-  committee  bill  nrJvini.  ^  ''''"^}'    '^* 

culture  and  other  opponents  of  Uie  r^  mpntnf  fh-T  f "^^^^.^es  for  a  reinstete- 

Instatement  of  90- percent  supSortet^a't  Se  fwuSt  ^tS^"^  '^T""'*'  *^"^  ^"^ 

this  would  greatly  Increase  n^u.Sfn  if.fJS^^^'^L^.l^^l^P^'-^'"?"'.  «' Agri 


this  would  greatly  Increase  producUon 
are  just  not  in  accord  with  the  facts. 

All  of  the  basic  commodities,  for  which 
this  bill  would  reinstate  90-percent  sup- 
ports, are  now  under  the  strictest  kind 
of  acreage  allotments  or  quotas  This 
has  meant  a  more  than  one-third  cut 
in  their  acreage. 

The  reinscatement  of  90-percent  sup- 
ports, as  provided  in  this  bill,  does  noth- 
i^  to  Increase  acreage  or  production 
Actually,  placing  price  supports  on  a 
quality  basis,  as  this  bill  does.  wiU  tend 
to  decrease  production. 

The  present  flexible  price-support  pro- 
gram if  conunued.  will  break  most 
wheat  farmers. 

I  have  aheady  said  that  the  wheat 
farmer  has  had  to  cut  his  acreage  by 
more  than  one-third.  In  addiUon  to 
this,  he  Is  required  to  take  a  drasUc 
reduction  In  price  supports. 

When  the  Farm  Act  of  1954  Is  In  full 
effect,  the  cut  In  price  supports  will  be 
more  than  one-third.  Anyone  conver- 
sant with  the  world  wheat-supply  situa- 
Uon.  and  more  parUcularly  that  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  knows  full 
weU  that  cash  prices  for  most  grades 
of  wheat  have  little  chance  of  rising 
above  support  levels  in  at  least  Uie  next 
2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  give  you 
an  example  of  how  this  flexible  price- 
support  program,  together  wlUi  the  mod- 
ernized parity  formula,  affects  wheat 
farmers. 

The  support  price  for  wheat  In  1954 
was  $2.26  a  bushel  on  the  national  aver- 
•f  no  "^iit  '"PPort  price  m  1955  was 
TL/-  P®  support  price  for  this  year. 
1956.  unless  Congress  approves  the  pres- 
ent legUlaUon,  will  drop  to  Jl  81  & 
bushel.  -r   o*    » 

♦K*"^*  'oUowing  year.  1957.  because  of 
the  applicaUon  of  the  modernized  par- 
ity formula,  there  will  be  a  still  further 
drop  in  the  price  support  to  approxi- 
mately $1.70  a  bushel.  In  1958,  bS^ause 
of  the  modernized  parity  formula,  the 
price  support  would  drop  to  $160  a 
bushel  or  lower. 

In  addlUon  to  this,  any  farmer  who 
does  not  store  his  grain  on  the  farm  takes 
a  further  reducUon  of  an  average  of  10 
cents  a  bushel  as  his  payment  for  ad- 
vance storage  costs.   That  is.  if  he  hauls 


culture  to  make  a  study  of  the  parity 

fm'TliH''  ^"  Vi^  ^'^P^  ^'^"t  '»^ey  can  come 
up  with  one  that  is  more  fair  and  equi- 
table to  all  producers.  ^ 

t.ono  ^r^^i^^  ^*y  I  "k  this  ques- 
tion?   Do  I  understand  from  a  reading 

nJ  i^ri/T"^  "?*'  ^^  *^«^«  th^ee  types 
of  parity  formulas,  namely,  the  old  the 
new.  and  the  transiUonal?  Or  am  I  con- 
fused about  It?  '•^i.%.vu, 

♦oJf  tK^"??-    '^^^  *•■*  actually  only 
two.   Uie  old   parity  formula   and   the 
modernized  parity  formula.    Under  the 
provision  of  the  law  at  Uie  present  Ume 
parity  cannot  drop  more  than  5  percent 
a  year.    That  is  called  the  transitional 
^L  ^    'o"n"la-      In    the    transitional 
period  when  we  are  moving  from  the  old 
parity  formula  to  the  modernized  parity 
formula,  it  is  provided  that  the  parity 
Price  cannot  drop  more  than  5  percent  a 
year.    That  is  the  transitional  period. 
thJI^'if^'^^^^-    ^  ^  ^  undersund 
i™.  (  "^^  ?°  "°'  *^°P'  ^^  90  percent 
formula  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  the 
supported  price  of  wheat  in  1956  wIU  drop 

iXlV      °'  *'  ^^  *  ^"^'^  "^  ♦I"  • 

Mr.  YOUNG.  In  1956;  yes. 
J^li  CARLSON.  As  I  understand  Uie 
senator  s  statement,  on  the  basis  of  the 
modernized  parity  formula,  we  can  ex- 
pect further  reductions  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years,    is  that  correct? 

.♦*f^"  79^^°-    "^^  reductions  will  be 

M  7^*  ^^^"^^^  ^"^«''  "^d  perhaps 
22  cents  a  bushel  more. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe  that  is  a 
very  important  point,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  Uiat  we  will  take  some  Ume  and 
look  Into  It. 

Mr.  YOUNG.    I  Uiank  the  Senator. 

Reinstating  price  supports  for  basic 
farm  commodlUes  will  automatically 
raise  the  cash  market  price  of  practically 
all  oUier  grains.  Mr.  President.  I  hold 
to  my  hand  a  news  story  with  a  Chicago 
dateline  of  February  10.  1956.  which 
gives  ample  proof  of  what  I  am  saying. 
Let  me  read  a  part  of  it: 

Two  bearish  Items  greeted  grain  traders 
•t  the  opening.  First,  a  letter  by  President 
Bsenhower  to  Senator  Aikkk.  Republican, 
of  Vermont,  in  which  the  President  said  he 
was  gravely  concerned  over  the  prospect 
"*^  *™  '•«*^»"on  would  set  price  supports 
at  80  percent  of  pwlty  for  basic  crops.    Sec- 


ond, an  Agriculttire  Deptotment  announce^ 
ment  of  a  steep  cut — ^from  87  percent  to  81 
percent  of  parity — in  the  price  support  level 
for  1856  crop  corn.  Fairly  heavy  selling  hit 
the  market  in  the  first  half  hour  on  these 
developments.  But  It  dried  up  before  that 
first  hour  was  over.  After  that,  prices 
climbed.  Traders  noted  President  Klsen- 
bower  did  not  definitely  say  he  would  veto  a 
farm  bill  containing  the  80  percent  of  parity 
support  provision. 

I  think  that  Is  the  best  proof  that  if 
90-percent  parity  were  restored,  prices 
would  immediately  climb. 

Throughout  the  testimony  of  farmers 
during  the  month -long  hearings  last  fall 
held  In  pracUcally  every  part  of  the 
United  SUtes.  most  catUe  and  hog  feed- 
ers stated  frankly  that  lower  feed  grain 
prices  had  encouraged  too  much  feeding 
of  cattle  and  hogs,  thus  creating  burden- 
some surpluses  and  depressed  prices. 

The  pending  legislaUon  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  stabilizing  grain  prices  at  a 
higher  level  which  would  be  of  benefit 
not  only  to  the  producers  of  grain  but  to 
almost  every  other  segment  of  our  agri- 
culture economy. 

Farmers  produce  the  most  Important 
things  necessary  to  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  everyone— food  and  fiber.  The 
prices  farmers  receive  now.  according  to 
Government  statistics,  are  approximate- 
ly only  80  percent  of  parity  or  a  fair 
price.  Certainly  reinstatement  of  90 
percent  supports  would  be  the  least  we 
could  do  to  relieve  the  desperate  farm, 
price  situation— and  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  enjoying  unprec- 
edented prosperity. 

The  third  major  provision  in  this  bill 
has  to  do  with  reinstating  the  dual  parity 
formula  for  basic  farm  commodities. 
The  modernized  parity  formula  uses  as 
Its  major  provision  In  determining  parity 
the  average  price  fartners  received  for 
the  previous  10-year  period. 

Thus.  If  farm  price  supports  are  low- 
ered—as Is  being  done  under  the  flexible 
price-support  program— and  if  cash 
prices  are  at  a  depressed  level— which 
they  are— the  future  parity  for  basic 
farm  commodities  wiU  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. Just  because  we  may  have  a 
5-  or  10-year  period  of  depressed  prices. 
It  should  not  follow  that  this  10-year 
average  of  low  prices  should  represent 
a  fair  price  for  parity  in  future  years. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  modernized 
parity  formula  does.  The  lowering  of 
price  supports  through  the  modernized 
parity  formula  is  particularly  hard  on 
larmers  at  this  time  when  the  prices  of 
everything  Uiey  have  to  buy  are  increas- 
ing sharply.  I  believe  the  dual  parity 
formula  should  be  continued  untU  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  work  out 
a  more  fair  and  equitable  parity  formula, 
♦u^^'  ^^®^***nt.  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  threat  of  reprisals  by  some  propo- 
nents of  the  admixiistraUon-farm  pro- 
gram to  those  of  us  who  will  vote  to  keep 
90-percent  supports  as  a  part  of  our  pres- 
ent farm  program  and  thus,  as  they  say, 
invite  a  possible  Presidential  veto. 

They  say  they  propose  to  advise  the 
people  of  this  country  who  then  would 
be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  soil- 
bank  program  Such  threats  wiU  not 
deter  me  in  voting  for  what  I  think  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  agricultural  bill. 
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w«?**°*^  opinion,  the  provision  of  this 
bUl  to  reinstate  90-percent  supports  Is 
Of  far  greater  importance  than  the  soU- 
bank  provision.  It  will  Immediately 
raise  farm  prices  and  It  will  Immediately 
raise  the  value  of  most  of  the  farm  com- 
modities that  the  Federal  Government 
now  holds  in  its  CCC  stocks. 

The  90-percent  provision  wIU  do  far 
more  to  raise  farm  prices  at  less  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  than  will  the 
soil-bank  program. 

I  think  the  soil-bank  program  has  con- 
siderable merit  and  should  be  approved 
by  Congress.  Unless  very  carefully 
and  wisely  administered,  however,  this 
program  has  some  potentlaUy  dangerous 
aspects.  Under  this  program,  we  will 
spend  $1.3  billion  a  year— most  of  which 
will  be  for  purposes  to  enrich  the  solL 
Certainly,  this  more  fertile  soU  will  have 
the  potential  of  greatly  Increasing  pro- 
duction rather  than  decreasing  It  In 
future  years. 

There  are  some  highly  questionable 
practices  being  proposed  under  this  soU- 
bank  program.  The  provision  to  pay 
farmers  to  destroy  a  good  wheat  crop 
seeded  last  fall  does  not  meet  with  my 
approval.  It  is  repulsive  to  the  thinking 
'of  a  great  many  people  In  this  Nation. 
We  tried  this  kind  of  program  back  in 
the  thirties. 

We  tried  a  flexible  price-support  pro- 
gram back  in  the  thirties  and  It.  too. 
faUed  to  establish  a  good  price  for  farm 
commodities  and  almost  doubled  the 
carryover  of  wheat  and  com  during  the 
years  it  was  in  operation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Inserted  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  a  table  which  contains  figures 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  substantiate  my 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
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Table  indicatea  pHce-support  level,  average 
price  farmers  received,  carryover  aa  of  July 
1  of  year  indicated,  a-nd  amounU  of  direct 
payments  made  to  farmers 

tlnformatton  from  U.  8.  Department  of  Aprteolturel 


1038 

1S39 

1»40 

Price  sapport  of  wheat  (per- 
cent)  

63 

t0.8fl 

1S3 

70 
•0.47 

asi 
smumt 

$217.4 

es 

iO.S8 
2S0 

60 

to.  54 

M4 

MiOiont 
$35U.7 

67 

$0.(17 

280 

75 
$0.flO 

688 

MatkmM 

$MU.2 

ML  7 

Avprwe  farm  nrk*  fsrmen 
ivceived  (perhushfl) 

C»iT>-over  In  btuhels  (mil- 
lions of  btufipls) 

Price  support  of  com  (per- 
cent)  

Average  farm  price  received.. 
Carryover   In    bushels    (niU- 
lions  of  busbek) 

A.  C.  P.  dan  I  payments 
made  to  farroent  In  partial 
com  lenaalioa  for  their  pro- 
poitonate  acreaee  adjust- 
ment for  mll-deplet  ing  crops 

Parity  iiayments  to  pro- 
ducers, principally  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  cotton 

A.  C.  P.  class  11  payments 
for  soll-oonserTation  prao- 
Uoes „ 

n.8 

nois 

xn.0 

Total 

«Ml3 

470.  A 

703.U 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
flexible  price  supports  ranging  from  52 
to  75  percent  of  parity  from  1936  until 
the  start  of  World  War  II.  During  the 
crop  years  of  1938.  1939.  ahd  1940.  the 
price  support  for  com,  as  noted  In  this 


table,  ranged  from  69  to  75  percent  of 
parity. 

During  this  same  3-year  period  the 
carryover  of  com  increased  from  361 
million  bushels  in  1938  to  688  milUon 
bushels  In  1940.  ot  approximately  double 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  national  average 
farm  price  for  com  In  these  3  years 
were  as  follows:  In  1938,  47  cents  a 
bushel;  In  1939,  54  cents  a  bushel-  In 
1940,  60  cente  a  bushel. 

Certainly  these  low  price  supports  and 
low  cash  prices  did  nothing  to  decrease 
production— In  fact,  the  carryover  dur- 
ing this  3-year  period  was  practlcaUy 
doubled. 

The  price  support  for  wheat  from  1938 
to  1940.  as  noted  in  this  table,  ranged 
from  52  to  57  percent  of  parity.  During 
this  3-year  period  we  Increased  our 
wheat  carryover  from  153  million  bush- 
els to  280  million  bushels,  or  nearly  dou- 
ble. The  average  cash  prices  received 
by  wheat  farmers  for  these  years  were 
as  foUows:  In  1938.  56  cents  a  bushel- 
in  1939,  68  cents  a  bushel;  In  1940.  67 
cents  a  bushel. 

I  may  add,  Mr.  President,  that  those 
who  claimed  they  got  the  farmers  out  of 
the  financial  wilderness  in  the   1930's 
should  take  a  look  at  the  average  cash 
prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  1930*8. 
These  were  bankrupt  prices,  yet,  as  Is 
always  the  case,  farmers  at  that  time 
tried  to  offset  losses  in  income  from  low 
prices  by  increasing  their  production. 
During  this  3-year  period  from  1938 
to  1940  we  had  in  connection  with  this 
flexible  price-support  program  another 
program  not  too  unlike  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent's soil-bank  provision  in  the  pending 
bill.     In  1938  the  Federal  Government 
made  pajrments  to  farmers  for  soil-con-    . 
servation    practices    and    other    closely 
associated     programs     totaling     $306.- 
200.000. 

In  1939  the  total  payments  were  $470,- 
500.000  and  by  1940  these  direct  pay- 
mente  to  farmers — mostly  for  soil-con- 
serving practices— had  reached  a  total 
of  $793,900,000. 

This  $793  million,  in  terms  of  prewar 
purchasing  power,  would  bring  far  more 
soil  conservation  than  Is  proposed  under 
the  present  bill  for  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  another 
and  more  recent  experience  in  flexible 
or  lower  prices  which  the  proponents 
claim  will  control  surpluses. 

Prom  February  of  1951  to  the  present 
Ume  the  average  overall  farm  prices 
have  dropped  approximately  28  percent. 
We  have  had  flexible  price  supports  In 
operation  the  past  year.  In  spite  of  these 
lower  price  supports,  and  in  spite  of  a 
drastic  drop  in  cash  prices,  we  wit- 
nessed in  1955  the  greatest  overall  farm 
producUon  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  student  of  the 
producUon  of  field  crops  could  escape  the 
conclusion  that  flexible  price  supports 
will  do  nothing  to  curtail  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  price  support 
provision  of  the  bill  substantially  as  It 
was  reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  We  should  maintain  the  90 
percent  price  support  program  imtil  a 
better  way  is  found  to  maintain  fair  f ahn 
prices. 


A.  In     ''.    J 
^         ■     11,1 
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I  doootnowaad  arwr  hatvc  dainwd 

thatSO  percent  supports  is  the  complrta 
•nswer  to  aH  tam-priee  problemsw  All 
I  am  MTlnc  te  ttet  It  wMl  do  far  nran 
to  bdp  fuinets  tbttn  any  flexible  pirice- 
wgwrt  pwgrafai  yet  drrlaed. 

Ffa  Btcra  need  help  immertiately.  They 
cannot  wait  any  loader. 

Mr.  CARLaOK     Mr.  President,  vttl 
tke  Senator  fram  North  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNO.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CARUaoif.    I  wish  to  conmend 
tt»  tejatar  fbr  the  Tety  fine  statement 
wwsn  a*  has  so  ably  presented  to  the 
8em4e.  in  regard  to  some  ef  the  prob- 
lems  in  the  great  wheat-producing  sec> 
ttops  of  the  Nation.    He  has  painted  a 
▼err  accurate  picture  of  the  situation. 
•nd  I  was  cspsdaily  interested  in  that 
port  of  it  which  indicated  that  the  fur- 
*  ^^^*  ridace  the  price  of  a  conuaodity 
y.*^°  ^  »  faiawr,  the  more  of  it  he 
Wwto  produce  in  order  to  get  his  cash 
Jnoemo  op  to  the  point  where  he  can 
take  oare  of  farm  aiacfatncry  costs,  htbor 
costs,  and  utility  costs.  ^^ 

Mr.  YOUNO.  First.  I  shootd  like  to 
J^okmy  fkicnd  from  Kansas  for  his 
«nd  remarks.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
KansBA  has  bad  a  great  interest  in  agri- 
culture as  Isnff  as  I  have  known  him 
*JzS.  ?'"^'  **»•  Senator's  question.  I 
C?*^/!!!"'^  *^  "'**'  **s*  ^  offset  any 
,,  J^°**  ^  tocreasing  production. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  May  I  inquire  further 
Vthat  is  not  basic  in  the  farmers  prob- 
lem, namely,  to  produce  enough  to  earry 
on  an  economic  operating  unit  and  hve 
as  he  should  ttye? 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Especially  now,  when  he 
BOS  a  tremendooB  investment.  He  must 
do  the  only  thing  he  knows  how  to  do 
beat  that  is  to  produce  more,  and  hope 
that  prices  will  be  better 

Mr  CARLSON.  We  have  heard  many 
complaints  on  the  Senate  floor  as  to  the 
gross  production.  Some  23  million  acres 
of  wheat  land  have  been  withdrawn 
from  wheat  cultivation,  and  on  it  farm- 
ers have  produced  forage  crops  and 
grains  which  have  upset  the  livestock 
market.  That  is  the  result  of  being 
forced   to  go  Into  such   production   in 

JJTSr  ^'^w?*?**  "  profitable  economic 
unit  of  the  farms. 

r.J!^^^^^  That  Is  true.  The  more 
pnee-sLpports  are  lowered  for  one  com- 
modity the  farmer  can  raise,  the  more 
he  tries  to  offset  his  loss  by  raising  some- 
thing else. 

Mr  CARLSON.    I  will  5ay  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  work 

Si.*?L°^^*l''  P^8:ram  at  the  present 
time  than  that  which  has  been  pre- 
2.nt?.*fK?'*  Sf^ator-s  statement  to  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  I  think  that  is 
the  formula  which  we  must  follow  in 
the  wheat  belt  of  the  Nation. 
^5S"-  JOUNO.  I  have  just  finished 
conducting  a  poD  of  the  people  of  North 

P*^°^nn?n"^^^^  *^<»t  5.000  returns 
iroon  20.000  questionnaires  which  I  sent 
out.  The  returns  from  nonfarmers  are 
about  3  to  1  in  favor  of  »0-percent  price 
■upports.  The  farmers  favor  price  rap- 
ports by  about  10  to  1.  *^ 

Mr   THYE.     Mt.  PTeaidtat.  wlD  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.YOTOO.   lyleM. 
^**?"-   ^«^«-.  I  commend  the  distln- 
tuiahed  Junior  Senator  from  North  Da- 
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knta  tor  baring  maae  a  very  aUe  pres- 
cntation  oi  the  farmer's  pttgfat  and  the 
farmer's  problem  caused  by  decreasing 
farm  iaooine  on  the  one  liand.  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  constantly  riaiz«  ex- 
pimaea.  hidndtag  taxes;  Insarance  gn 
ontTrttngs.  the  cost  of  replacing  machli>> 
ery.  and  all  the  other  costs  incidental 
to  farm  operations.  The  Senator  has 
very  eiearly  outhned  the  protatenw  of  the 
farmers. 

I  was  intrigued  by  the  Senator's  re- 
marks when  he  stated  that  the  farmer 
would  not  necessarily  reduce  his  produc- 
tion simply  because  prices  were  becom- 
ing lower.  Commonsense  should  teach 
anyone  that  that  would  be  true.  It  would 
be  applicable  even  to  the  members  of 
the  press  in  the  gaUery.  If  the  cost  of 
their  writing  per  line  were  reduced  and 
tf  they  could  increase  their  income  by 
tocreasing  the  number  of  lines  they 
wrote.  I  would  venture  a  guess  that  they 
would  Increase  their  writing  ta  order 
to  increase  their  earnings. 

That  is  true  of  the  farmer.  He  wffl 
increase  his  units  of  production  if  he  can 
reaMze  another  dfrflar  by  such  an  In- 
wease.  He  will  not  decrease  his  pro- 
duction simply  because  a  bushel  of  grain 
te  10  cents  leas  in  value  or  in  the  price 
he  receives.  He  will  not  decrease  the 
number  of  tons  of  hay  he  puts  up  merely 
because  the  price  of  hay  has  dropped 
110  or  $5  a  ton.  He  will  first  put  up  the 
J*fy  ^.J^lcJi  is  on  the  ground.  That  is 
the  first  act  of  a  good  farmer.  Second 
he  wfll  till  the  land  and  try  to  produce 
the  maximum.    He  must  do  that. 

This  is  most  evident  so  far  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  milk  is  concerned.  The  support 
pnce  of  m]lk  was  dropped  in  1954  from 
90  percent  to  75  percent  of  parity  But 
that  did  not  discourage  either  the  flow 
of  milk  from  the  cow  or  the  efforts  of  the 
producer.  Today  there  Is  an  Increase 
of  almost  4  billion  pounds  of  fluid  milk 
in  the  United  States,  even  though  the 
price  is  less. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  farmer 
must  have  income  with  which  to  pay  his 
obligations.  It  Is  ahnost  second  nature 
for  the  farmer  to  produce  the  maximwn 
amount  that  his  acreage  will  grow. 

So  we  return  to  the  very  simple  propo- 
sition that  the  soU  bank  is  the  only  real 
answer  to  n  reduction  of  farm  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States.  The  soU- 
bank  program  proposes  an  orderly  lay- 
aside  of  tillable  acres  hito  a  soU-bullding 
project.  v*ii"i*JB 

The  sou  bank  Is  the  real  approach  to 
reducing  surpluses.  The  price  factor 
has  never  accomplished  this  purpose  in 
the  past,  and  It  will  not  do  so  in  the 
future,  because  production  wlU  be  ob- 
tained from  the  land  so  long. as  man  is 
able  to  scratch  or  till  the  land. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  North 
Etekota  for  having  presented  the  Senate 
with  his  views  on  the  problem,  which  he 
so  weU  understands.  Not  only  Is  he  a 
farm  operator  to  his  own  State,  together 
with  the  aid  of  his  sons  as  share  opera- 
tors, but  he  also  Is  a  man  who  has  had 
manyyears  of  practical  farm-operation 
experience.  He  knows  the  problems  of 
^rmers  better,  probably,  than  does  any 

other  Senator.    I  shaU  not  even  refer  to 
myself. 
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«-5?'  ^  '•««*<»«ent,  H  Is  simply  haman 
nature  for  a  man  to  try  to  produce  and 
kS  to  «ra.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  does  It  wtth  a  pen  or  SnS 
or  to  the  producUon  of  crops  to  f aS 
operations.  *«*U4 

Tljejunior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
to  to  be  comoMnded  for  an  aWe  address 
on  a  very  complex  problem,  one  which 
^  grave  concern  to  agrietilture  at  this 

f  ^  wT°^°-  ^  ^'^  ^  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  kind  stotemenL 
Mr.  President,  when  there  ts  a  sur- 
plus of  labor  it  is  not  suggested  that 
laijor  work  fewer  hours  for  less  mcmey 
Labor  proposes  that  it  work  fewer  hours 
and  receive  a  little  more  pay  Soma 
persons  propose  to  do  Just  the  opposiu 
for  the  farmers^  -.-^^^iw 
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EAST- WEST  TRADE 


Mr.  McCLELLAN  obtatoed  the  floor 
Mr.   RU8SBLU    Mr.    President,    wili 

the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

f n?^A  ■f*^"^^''^^    I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  •«»««;» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  caU  the  roll. 

♦K*^^,,^^"^^^*  ^^^  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll.  ^^ 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiiecUon  it  is  so  ordered 
.^^■J^cCLElAJiN.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  pending  business,  the  farm  hilL 
Is  unporUnt  and  the  Senate  wishes  to 
get  along  with  its  consideration.  There- 
rore.  I  am  a  bit  reluctant  to  Interrupt  the 
debate  on  that  measure,  but  I  feel  that  I 
^ould  bring  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time  a  matter  of  Informa- 

iii?K  .'.  ^'  ^  "y  opinion,  vital  to  the 
deliberations  of  this  body,  and  to  the 
welfare  and  security  of  our  country 

7r««f'w  -i''»'*^!f"^  ^"^^^  ^^^^  we  term 
f^  i^^^  trade-that  Is.  trade  between 

im*,  «^°^'^,V"'*  countries  and  our 
allies,  principally  NATO  countries 

As  Senators  may  know,  durtog  the  past 

vZV^H^^^  ?*  ^"""^  Permanent^. 
ffH^  °^  Subcommittee  has  been  ex- 
ploring to  both  executive  and  pubUc 
hearings  the  relaxation  of  that  trade 
J^f}  °fCTirred  In  August  1954.  as  a  re- 
SiL^u*''**  CrocOM.  the  Coordinating 
Committee,  meeting  in  Paris,  in  which 
our  Government  participated.  Prior  to 
that  time,  there  were  some  450  Hems  that 

]If«f^?rj'l!!''^  embargoed  or  otherwise 
controlled  by  us  and  our  Western  allies. 

♦Ail'"  K.°r""^-  however,  action  was 
taken  which  resulted  to  the  dlsembargo- 

^  S^Jk? '"J^^"'**'*  *^  approximately 
iS  u-2?*  450  Items,  leaving  only  about 
2StJSSd  e«l«r8o  or  otherwise 

.«?!2!^?^'l  foHowtag  that  meeting 
and  the  dlsembargotog  and  downgrading 

XISTSt*?!"*  ^^  *^°*''  o"'  Oovemraent, 
thro^h  its  representaUve  at  COCOM. 

StlSU*^**  Stassen.  issued  a  statement 

to  which,  among  other  thtogs,  be  said: 

r  ^  convfnced  that  thti  revtston.  which 

HM  bwn  made  wtth  the  eonenmace  of  the 


Departments  of  State.  Treaaury.  Defense,  and 
Commerce,  and  approved  by  the  President. 
will  result  In  a  net  advantage  to  the  free 
world  of  expanded  peaceful  trade  and  more 
effective  control  of  the  war  potential  Items. 
It  Is  a  move  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  President,  the  facts  which  the  sub- 
committee has  uncovered  to  the  course 
of  these  hearings  completely  refute  the 
validity  of  that  statement.  They  reveal 
that  most  astoundtog  secret  concessions 
Tvere  made  by  our  Government  to  that 
conference  to  our  allies,  whose  govern- 
ments and  merchants  want  to  do  busi- 
ness as  usual  with  the  Communist-bloc 
countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  used  the  term  "most 
astounding  secret,"  and  I  mean  Just  that, 
for  this  Information,  as  to  what  oc- 
curred at  the  COCOM  conference  and 
the  truth  about  the  relaxation  of  trade 
controls  with  the  Communist  countries, 
was  not  told  to  the  Congress,  or  to  the 
American  people.  I  believe  the  facts 
should  be  made  known  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  certainly  the  Members 
of  this  body  should  know.  It  is  for  that 
reason,  Mr.  President,  that  I  now  under- 
take briefly  to  give  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  press,  and,  I  trust  through  them,  to 
the  public,  some  of  the  facts  and  infor- 
mation thus  far  developed  to  public 
hearing  by  the  subcommittee.  I  believe 
Senators  will  agree  that  this  is  a  matter 
about  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  know. 

I  totend  to  give  only  a  few  examples 
of  the  character,  nature,  and  descripUon 
of  some  of  the  goods,  materials,  and 
equipment  which  were  disembargoed  or 
otherwise  downgraded  with  the  con- 
currence of  our  Government,  and  in 
which  our  allies  are  now  free  to  trade 
to  and  sell  to  the  Communist  countries. 
First.  I  shall  discuss  the  category  of 
machine  tools— tools  which  are  absolute- 
ly essential  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
munitions  and  armaments  necessary  to 
modem  warfare.  I  shaU  refer  only  to  a 
few  of  them. 

No.  1 :  Horizontal  boring  mills,  costtog 
between  $200,000  and  $500,000  each,  and 
which  the  Defense  Department  expert 
testified  are  essential  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  armaments  such  as  tanks,  artil- 
17  ^«*Po»".  aircraft,  heavy  ordnance. 
ship  transmission  parts,  heavy  dies  for 
aircraft,  forging  presses,  catapult  parts 
on  aircraft  carriers,  and  even  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  atom  reactors  such 
as  those  on  the  submarine  Nauttiiu. 

No.  2:  Vertical  boring  mills,  which  the 
Defense  Department  expert  testified  are 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  Jet 
engines. 

No  3:  Dynamic  balance  machines. 
Jii?«  }^^  Defense  Department  expert 
lestifled  are  used  for  balancing  shafts 
on  engtoes  for  Jet  airplanes  and  guided 
missUes.  Without  this  machtoe  guided 
missies  which  would  remato  on  a  true 
course  could  not  be  produced. 

No.  4:  External  cylindrical  grinding 
machines,  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment expert  testified  are  esssential  to 
tne  manufacturing  of  engine  parts, 
guided  missUes.  and  radar.  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  we  had  before  us  some 
machine  tool  experts.  One  of  them. 
Who.  as  I  recall,  had  been  to  that  busi- 


ness all  his  life,  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee, after  he  had  reviewed  the 
list  of  machtoe  tools  still  under  embargo 
that  the  list  was  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written.  He  further  stated 
that  many  of  the  machtoe  tools  removed 
from  the  embargoed  list  had  greater 
strategic  importance  than  those  remato- 
tog  under  embargo.  He  further  pototed 
out  that  the  precision  boring  maclitoe 
which  does  work  on  a  multiple  scale  can 
be  sent  to  the  Soviet  bloc  while  the  Jig 
borer,  which  does  the  same  work  on  a 
sii.gle  scale  was  left  under  embargo.  He 
also  found  that  the  descripUon  of  ma- 
chtoe tooU  presently  under  embargo  is 
often  so  ambiguous  and  misleading  that 
the  todividual  or  todividuaU,  who  drew 
up  the  list  apparenUy  had  no  technical 
knowledge  in  this  field  and  did  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  machtoe  tools 
and  their  respective  uses. 

In  these  conclusions  the  witness  was 
supported  by  the  Defense  Department's 
expert  on  machtoe  tools.  Both  pointed 
out  that  by  permltttog  the  newest  ma- 
chine tools  to  be  sent  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
we  allowed  them  to  save  from  3  to  5 
years  in  engineering  research  and  de- 
velopment that  would  have  been  required 
of  the  Soviets  to  design  and  produce 
many  of  them. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President.  It  sim- 
ply means  that  we  allow  them  to  get  the 
latest  methods  in  this  country,  and  they 
do  not  have  to  go  through  the  engtoeer- 
Ing,  designing,  testing,  and  revision  pe- 
riods which  are  required  to  get  a  machine 
to  the  potot  where  it  will  operate  effl- 
clently. 

It  was  emphatically  stated  that  It 
would  be  better  for  the  United  States  to 
permit  sheUs,  guns  or  guided  missiles  to 
be  disembargoed  and  sent  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  they  could  be  used  against  us 
only  once  while  these  machtoe  tools  could 
and  will  be  used  to  make  armaments  of 
war  which  could  be  used  against  us  many 
times. 
Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  metals. 
The  testimony  showed  that  certain 
metals  and  minerals  which  we  are  stock- 
piling to  the  United  States,  because  they 
are  critical  and  essential  in  times  of  war, 
were  removed  from  the  embargo  list  and 
can  now  be  sent  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  to  this 
category. 

Copper  Is  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  single  strategic  metiys  aside 
from  fissionable  materials.  Congress  was 
officially  Informed  In  the  Fifth  Battle  Act 
Report,  December  23,  1954.  that  copper 
rematoed  under  embargo.  This  was  a 
gross  misstatement  of  a  material  fact.  It 
served  to  mislead  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic. Testimony  has  been  received  by  the 
subcommittee  that  copper  wire  was  in 
fact  removed  from  the  embargo  list. 
Furthermore,  we  ftod  that  since  August. 
1954,  oiu:  Allies  to  Europe  have  sent  over 
250  million  poimds  of  copper  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  European  satellites. 
I  potot  out  that  during  ttiis  same  period 
of  time,  because  of  shortages  of  copper 
withto  this  country,  the  United  States 
was  forced  to  divert  143  raiUion  pounds 
of  copper  to  industry  from  our  war  re- 
serve stoclq^ile. 

We  have  learned  that  certain  types  of 
aluminum,    easily    convertible    to    the 
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manufacture  of  shells,  ammunition,  and 
airplanes,  are  exportable  to  the  Com- 
munist nations.  The  mrtal  expert  from 
the  Defense  Department  stated,  as  we 
all  know,  that  aliuntoum  is  essential  to 
build  a  war  machine.  He  stated  that  if 
the  decision  had  been  his,  alumtoum  still 
would  be  imder  embargo. 

Other  mtoerals  stockpUed  by  the 
United  States  and  which  were  either 
disembargoed  or  downgraded  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  United  States,  are: 
asbestos,  used  to  the  insulation  of  cables; 
talc,  used  as  a  spacer  to  electronic  tubes; 
corrundum,  essential  as  an  abrasive  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  types  of  military 
hardware;  berylliiun  alloys  and  cobalt 
aUoys.  both  essential  to  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program,  and  even  certato  nickel 
alloys. 

Other  items  removed  from  embargo 
were  toductlon  furnaces.  With  the  use 
of  certain  crucibles  and  refractories  not 
tmder  embargo,  high  heat-resistant 
metal  alloys  for  sonic  and  supersonic 
planes  and  guided  missiles,  where  iiigh 
speed  friction  heat  becomes  a  problem, 
can  be  made.  The  chief  metallurgist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mtoes  testified  that  he 
could  think  of  no  explanation  for  re- 
moving such  an  important  and  strategic 
item  from  the  embargo  list. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  that 
railroad  tank  cars  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  petroleum,  fiatoars  used  for 
carrying  tanks  or  heavy  trucks,  railroad 
well  cars  used  for  carrying  heavy  and 
bulky  equipment,  rails,  and  even  steam 
and  dlesel  locomotives  were  also  removed 
from  the  embargo  list  and  can  be  sold  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  our  allies  abroad. 

These  are  merely  examples  of  some 
200  items  which  were  removed  or  down- 
graded, with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment concurrence,  from  the  totema- 
tional  embargo  lists  to  August  1954. 
Furthermore,  immediately  following  the 
totemational  meetings  in  Paris,  the  Bat- 
tle Act  Administrator  tailored  the  Battle 
Act  lists,  which  are  solely  a  United  States 
responsibility,  to  conform  to  the  toter- 
national  lists,  and  thus  has  permitted 
our  allies  to  ship  strategic  materials  with 
impunity.  The  Battle  Act  has  become  a 
mockery;  the  intent  of  Congress  has 
been  circumvented. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  be- 
came concerned  about  the  actions  taken 
at  the  COCOM  Conference  shortly  after 
its  completion.  Durtog  1954  and 
through  1955,  it'  made  toquiries  to  an 
effort  to  ascertato  the  nature  of  the 
approximately  200  items  which  were 
either  c<Hnpletely  disembargoed  or  down- 
graded, with  a  view  of  determining  ; 
whether  they  were  strategic  or  critlMO, 
and  whether  they  were  either  todlspens- 
able  or  essential  to  the  Communist  build- 
up of  a  war  machtoe. 

The  Government  agencies  acting  to 
concert  are  doing  everything  to  htoder 
and  hamper  the  sulx;ommittee's  efforts 
to  ascertato  the  facts  concerning  the 
relaxation  of  these  controls.  In  addition 
to  many  oral  requests.  13  letters  have 
been  written  to  various  Government 
agencies  requesting  documents  and  per- 
tinent information.  Except  for  some  CO- 
operation  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Information  has  not  been 
forthcoming. 
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The  £acte  the  subcommittee  has  de- 
▼dcved  thus  far,  and  which  I  report  to 
the  Senate  todaj,  hare  not  been  made 
amllable  or  fumiahed  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  the  czecutlTe  agencies  of  our 
Government. 

•   The  Informatiflo  we  hare  has  been 
secured  from  documents  and  puMica>- 
tions  ol  foreign  governments,  where  the 
Information  is  being  freelj  given  out  by 
our  allies.     That  same  information  in 
the  United  States  is  being  withhekl  tav 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
from  both  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.    Let  mc  give  the  Senate  an 
example.    The  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  has  declared  even  the  Bat- 
tle Act  list  to  be  rlaa^tfled.  and  there- 
fore DC*  available  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.    But  classified  and  sup- 
pressed from  whom?  Not  from  the  Com- 
munist  or  the  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries.   They  know  what  they  can  buy; 
they  know  what  they  do  buy  and  have 
bought. 

Furthermore,  the  British  Government^ 
In  an  cOlcial  publication  by  the  Board 
ot  Trade,  has  published  subsUnUally  the 
same  list  of  items  which  the  executive 
department  heads  have  refused  to  give 
io  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  sam- 
ples of  the  photostatic  documents     It 
has  been  only   through  such   unneces- 
sary labor  that  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  get  the  information  so  as  to  make 
It  avallabfe  to  Congress  and  the  people 
of   the   country.     This    is    information 
which  Ccmgress  is  entitled  to  have   and 
Information  which  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  know  about. 
_We  had  the  incongruous  situation  of 
Government  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  subcommittee  and,  upon  instructions 
from  their  superiors,  refusing  to  answer 
questions  as  to  whether  certain  item*— 
critically    strategic    items    of    machine 
tools  and  materials,  some  of  which   I 
have  named— have  been  removed  from 
the  embargo  Hst,  even  though  the  sub- 
committee had  shown  to  the  witnesses 
the    British    Government's    pubUcation 
giving  this  very  information. 

Mr.   President,   it   is   becoming  quite 
Clear  that  this  material  and  the  docu- 
ments which  the  subcommittee  has  re- 
quested  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  in  the  course  of  the 
tavwrtlgation  is  being  withheld  from  the 
united  States  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  prevent  them  from  know- 
mg  what  has  happened,  what  has  been 
done;  to  prevent  them  from  knowing  to 
What  extent  trade  with  the  Communists 
m  strategic  things  has  been  relaxed  with 
the  concurrence   of  the   United  States 

S^JT^^-  «^*°  "  ^-  ^  President. 

this  classification,  this  policy  of  secrecy 

this  suppression  or  withholding  of  the 

truth.  Is  a  process  or  an  action  designed 

I  Jor  the  hiding  of  errors,  inefficiency,  and 

I  had  Judgmeht  of  Government  officials? 

I  am  convinced  it  la.    If  not,  then  why 

not  give  the  Congress  the  information 

»M  let  the  American  people  know  the 

truth. 

Mr.  President,  the  XTziltcd  States  Ex- 
port Control  Act  expires  June  30  this 
yew.  I  am  sure  we  will  be  asked  to 
extend  it.    We  will  also  be  asked.  Mr 
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President,  to  appropriate  $4S  bOBaa  for 
foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1957.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  cannot  vote  for  such  approprla- 
tiona  so  long  as  this  vital  inf  ormatian  la 
suppressed  by  the  executive  branch  ai 
the  Government. 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  why.  If  we  are 
providing  these  funds  to  our  alUea  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  develop 
their  military  power  and  strength  as  a 
defense  against  comnmnism,  then  how 
inconsistent  is  it  for  the  same  allies,  for 
the  sake  of  trade  and  profit,  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commimist  bloc  the 
machines,  materials,  and  other  essen- 
tials of  the  war  potential  in  a  war  effort? 
Is  not  the  advantage  we  are  trying  to 
gain  and  for  which  we  are  trying  to 
provide  being  offset  by  the  making  of 
such  machines,  tools,  and  materials 
available  to  a  potential  enemy? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. Our  Government  is  now.  I  am  ad- 
vised, in  the  course  of  discussions  with 
our  alUes  regarding  the  embargo  on 
exports  to  Red  China.  The  China  em- 
bargo is  presently  far  more  stringent 
than  are  the  controls  of  trade  with 
Russia  and  the  European  Soviet  bloc. 

In  view  of  this.  I  insist,  Mr.  President, 
that  until  Congress  gets  the  information 
we  have  requested  and  to  which  we  are 
entitled  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  on  trade  with  the  So- 
viet bloc,  it  should  withhold  acUon  on 
the  appropriation  for  foreign  assistance 
for  our  allies. 

Are  we  not  entitled  to  have  that  in- 
formation as  we  deliberate  and  as  we 
consider  appropriating  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money  which  will 
be  expended  on  the  pretext  and  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  aaslsUng  our  allies 
to  develop  superior  strength,  or  strength 
which  will  enable  them  to  resist  Com- 
munist aggression?  Are  we  not  entitled 
to  know  what  kind  of  cooperation  we  are 
getting  from  those  aUies.  or  the  lack  of 
cooperation  we  are  getting?  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  know.  I  think  we  sre 
entitled  to  know  what  effect  the  BaUle 
Act  is  having  today.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  very  effective. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee in  this  inquiry  is  not  fliUshed. 
We  shall  soon  hear  testimony  regarding 
the  decontrol  or  downgrading  of  items 
in  the  electronic  and  electrical  equip- 
ment categories.  We  will  not  be  de- 
terred in  this  investigaUon.  We  shall 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  obtain  the 
information  and  to  get  the  truth  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.   RUSSELL.    Mr.   President.    wUI 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELU    Mr.  President,  to  me 
the  sUtement  which  has  just  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  reveals  a 
most  startling  state  of  affairs.    Do  I  c<m>- 
rectly   understand   the  Senator  to  »ay 
that    the    Government    of    the   United 
States,  through  its  duly  accredited  repre- 
sentotives.  has  agreed  to  the  shipment  of 
tools,  which  he  rightly  says  are  more  im- 
portant than  merely  gxuis  or  ammuni- 
tion, to  the  Soviet  bloc  by  our  allies  while 
still  placing  restricUons  on  such' ship, 
ments  from  American  citiaens? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    We  do  not  seU  any 
such  material  to  the  Soviet  bloc.    We 
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have  an  embargo  on  shipments  to  thm 
Soviet  bloc  of  all  the  equipment  and  ma- 
terials to  which  I  have  referred.    We  do 
not  seU.  and  we  do  not  permit  our  peo- 
ple to  sell  them,  and  I  think  rightly  so 
But  obviously  we  agreed  to  or  concurred 
in  such  shipments  by  our  allies      I  do 
not  know  whether  we  did  it  reluctantly 
I  certainly  think  we  did  it  reluctantly' 
but.  reluctantly  or  otherwise,  the  results 
are  the  same.    Our  allies  obviously  insist 
upon  this  sort  of  trade.    As  I  pointed  out 
according  to  the  evidence  before  the  com ' 
mittee.  some  of  the  tools  and  machines 
referred   to,   which   were   to   be  down- 
traded,  are  modem.    As  I  pointed  out  to 
one  particular  instance,   one   tool  and 
boring  machine  was  the  ktad  that  would 
make    several    patterns    at    one    time 
whereas   a    Jig-boring    machine    which 
makes  only  one  boring  at  a  time  re- 
mained under  embargo. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  are  going  to  make 
sure  the  Communists  do  not  get  any  ob- 
solete tools,  and  make  sure  that  the  ones 
they  get  are  the  most  modem  and  effec- 
tlve. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  quote  the 
exact  languaRe.  but  one  of  the  witnesses 
an  expert  in  tool  equipment  and  tool  ma-' 
chlnery.  who  operates  a  miU.  and  whose 
father  opej ated  one  before  him.  said  that 
with  what  the  Soviet  bloc  can  now  ob- 
tain, they  can  build  a  whole  machine 
shop. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  point  out 
is  that  whenever  a  Soviet  bloc  coimtry 
gets  one  of  these  modem  tools,  all  it  has 
to  do  is  dupUcate  it.  It  can  be  dupU- 
cated  over  and  over  again.  They  do  not 
have  to  srend  2  to  5  years  time  doing  the 
engineering,  the  designing,  and  the  tesU 
Ing  and  experimenting  to  get  the  ma- 
chlnery  to  operate  efficiently. 

Mr.   RUSSELL.     If  the  Senator  will 
indulge  me  for  a  moment.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  it  may  be  that  we  have  no 
power  to  control  the  trade  relations  of 
our  allies,  but  if  the  Congress  has  made 
one  thing  clear  in  passing  foreign  aid 
bills,  it  is  that  representatives  of  thi« 
Government  should  exert  every  effort  at 
their  command  to  see  to  it  that  tools 
which  are  so  vital  to  our  »ar  machine, 
and   that   which   the  Soviet   bloc  con- 
spiracy is  now  forging,  would  not,  with 
our  approval,  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists. 

I  do  not  understand  exactly  why  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
should  undertake  to  classify  the  tools 
that  come  under  the  Battle  Act.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  keep  it  as  secret  as  * 
possible,  but  agree  that  such  tools  may  go 
to  the  Communist  nations. 

Mr.   JACKSON.     Mr.   President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  might  say  to  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  that 

I  asked  Mr.  Hollister.  who  administers 

the  Battle  Act  program,  why  the  list  was 

classified.    He  has  been  in  charge  ol 

the  program  for  more  than  6  months. 

His  answer  to  me  was — and  I  thtnir  the 

chairman  of  the  committee  was  pres- 

entr— that  he  did  not  know  why.    He  was 

in  charge  of  administering  the  program 

He  had  a  classified  list,  but  he  could  not 

give  us  a  single  reason  why  the  list  was 

classified.    Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Hollisfer  stated.  He  had  been  there 
only  6  months:  therefore  he  did  not 
know. 

Mr.  RUSSELLl  Mr.  HolUster  ap- 
parently was  not  our  representative 
when  we  agreed  to  this  provision. 

The  man  who  made  the  classlflcation 
was  probably  the  one  who  agreed  that 
all  these  tools  should  go  to  the  Com- 
munist government.  Naturally,  he 
would  want  to  keep  the  American  people 
in  the  dark  as  much  as  possible,  when 
he  was  flying  in  the  face  of  what  I  am 
sure  is  the  will  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 

We  wUl  never  leara  anything  from 
experience.  We  had  scrap  iron,  which 
was  sold  to  Japan,  fired  back  at  us  by 
the  Japanese  in-  the  form  of  munitions. 
Now  we  are  consenting  to  the  sale  to 
the  Communists  of  the  most  delicate  and 
modem  tools  necessary  for  the  forging 
of  engines  of  war. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  we  are  send- 
ing is  not  scrap. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  want  to 
monopoUze  all  the  time,  but  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  per- 
sistence in  piusulng  the  matter.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  commend  his  ap- 
parent calm  and  patience.  I  think,  from 
the  state  of  facts  he  has  presented,  we 
have  a  very  shocking  picture  of  the  fail- 
ure of  cooperation  with  the  Congress  in 
a  field  in  which  we  have  as  direct  a  re- 
sponsibility or  a  greater  re^x»nsibllity 
than  the  executive  department  in  at- 
tempting to  maintain  a  superiority  in 
arms,  in  order  that  we  may  defend  our 
country.  It  shows  a  great  abuse  of  the 
power  of  classif3ring  documents,  but  I 
cannot  blame  the  mdividuals  who  are 
responsible  for  this  matter  for  attempt- 
ing to  keep  it  from  the  American  people. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senate  will  pursue  It  until  the  whole 
picture  is  brought  into  the  open. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WhUe  perhaps  I 
may  appear  to  be  calm.  I  am  not  quite 
so  calm  to  my  emotions  and  to  my  feel- 
ings about  this  matter,  but  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  is  some- 
thing which  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
of  us.  With  the  help  of  my  ftoe  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  we  have  been 
trying  to  obUin  this  information.  No 
one  can  substantiate  the  statement 
which  was  made  at  the  time,  namely 
that  this  would  help  control  the  ship- 
ment of  vital  war  materials.  Its  effect 
has  been  Just  the  opposite;  it  has  made 
it  possible  for  such  materials  to  flow,  and 
that  is  not  in  the  toterest  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Instead  of  maktog 
any  such  statement  as  that,  we  might  as 
weU  ship  directly  to  Moscow  the  44,000 
pounds  of  uranium  which  are  to  be  sent 
overseas,  and  then  say  that  thereby  we 
are  contributing  to  the  superiority  of 
American  arms. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  certainly  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkansas,  for  this 
disclosure,  once  agato  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  to  those  of  us  whose  duty 
it  is  to  represent  the  American  people. 
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I*t  me  say  that  we  have  heard  this 
xnatter  discussed  by  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle;  and  I  know  that  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  have  assisted  the  dis- 
tingtiished  chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  his  committee  to  the  work 
which  now  has  resulted  to  bringing  this 
matter  to  light. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee:  Is  it  fair  to  assume 
that  certato  of  the  foreign  aid  we  are 
giving  annually  to  foreign  countries  is 
by  an  todirect  route,  to  be  used  to  pur- 
chase tools  and  machtoery  which  are  be- 
ing shipped  to  the  Communist  countries? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course,  I  can- 
not say  that;  but  we  do  know  that  as  we 
provide  this  aid  to  countries  which  wish 
to  trade,  they  are  trading  in  some  of  the 
strategic  materials  the  Russians  are 
short  of;  and  thus  we  provide  them  with 
an  opportunity  to  sell  something  else. 

Mr.  WELKER.  They  can  seU  these 
materials  and  this  equipment  ansrwhere 
they  wish  to  seU  it;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 
I  wish  to  say — as  perhaps  the  Senator 
knows — that  the  committee,  as  I  have 
pototed  out.  began  to  look  toto  this  mat- 
ter under  the  preceding  administration. 
The  inquiry  has  been  nonpartisan;  both 
sides  have  tried  to  pursue  the  matter, 
and  we  are  pursuing  it  now  harder  than 
ever  before.  If  there  is  anything  wrong 
to  this  case,  we  should  know  it.  If  it  is 
proper  for  our  allies  to  sell  such  materi- 
als or  equipment  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, it  is  not  wrong  for  Americans  to 
sell  such  things  to  those  countries.  We 
should  put  the  matter  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Let  me  say  that  five 
or  six  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  are  now  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  they  are  vitally  to- 
terested  to  the  work  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  done.  In  the  last 
number  of  months  it  has  been  the  obli- 
gation of  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
committee  to  listen  to  some  rather 
shocking  testimony  which  has  been  ad- 
duced. 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  see  that  our  Nation  is  pre- 
pared. Now  that  this  information  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  hope  and  pray  that  America 
will  awaken  to  the  dangers  of  false  se- 
curity. Mr.  President,  agato  I  desire  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dlstto- 
guished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.   JACKSON.    Mr. /President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  jrield  to  me? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  now  that  Mr.  Ehilles  has  returned, 
I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  Mm 
to  come  before  our  committee  and  ex- 
plato — ^If  he  has  a  reason — why  this  to- 
formatlon  Is  being  withheld. 

I  shaU  be  called  upon,  as  will  all  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  vote  on  a 
large  foreign-aid  bilL  I  wish  to  know 
the  facts.  As  one  who  has  ccmsistently 
voted  for  foreign  aid,  I  believe  we  have 
a  right  to  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Dulles  is  now  back  from  his  vaca- 
tion; and  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  be 


appeared  before  our  committee  and  gave 
us  the  facts,  without  further  delay. 
Otherwise,  he  is  tovlting  complete 
Jeopardy  of  the  foreign-aid  program. 
We  have  no  other  course  but  to  oppose 
requests  for  further  foreign  aid,  if  we 
are  not  going  to  get  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  more 
information  than  we  have  been  getting. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  potot  is  that 
If  there  Is  any  information  which  needs 
to  be  classified  or  needs  to  be  kept  secret, 
and  if  it  actually  serves  the  security  of 
our  country  to  keep  it  classified  or  secret 
then  I  do  not  wish  to  have  such  inf  orma-' 
tion  suppUed.  But  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
knowing  whether  our  allies  are  selling  to 
our  potential  enemy,  I  cannot  under- 
stand  the  ktod  of  reasontog  which  holds 
it  Is  vital  that  such  information  be  kept 
secret,  and  that  the  publishing  of  such 
information  would  affect  the  security  of 
our  Nation — other  than  affect  it  ad- 
versely. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  not  the 
American    people    know   It,    and    why 
should  not  the  Congress  have  complete 
information  about  it.  so  Congress  can 
use  the  information  toteUigently,  both 
as  regards  appropriations  and  to  connec- 
tion with  strengthening  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  and  also  the  Battle  Act.    In  my 
Judgment,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Battle 
Act  is  operating  now.  it  is  almost  a  farce. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  believe  the  great  Seiuitor 
from  Arkansas   [Mr.  McClellah]    and 
the  other  members  of  his  committee  are 
to  be  congratulated  by  all  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  the  great,  patriotic 
service  they  are  rendering  on  this  issue 
as  well  as  on  other  issues.  * 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  WelkkrI 
and  also  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell]. I  desire  to  commend  them  for 
the  nonpartisan  position  they  are  taking 
on  this  issue.  Certainly  it  is  proper  that 
a  nonpartisan  position  be  taken,  because 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
patriotism,  there  can  be  no  partisanship. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course  there 
cannot  be. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  yield  further 
to  me,  I  wish  to  refer  to  several  potots 
which  I  think  need  to  be  reemphasized; 
I  think  some  of  them  have  already  been 
emphasized  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McCLELLAN],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welkex].  I  wish  to 
potot  out  that  what  our  allies  do  to  re- 
gard to  supplytog  strategic  materials  to 
Russia  happens  to  have  a  great  effect  on 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  the 
United  States,  and  creates  a  great  dan- 
ger for  all  the  American  people.  We 
cannot  ignore  that,  and  we  cannot  con- 
sider it  separately  from  foreign  aid. 

Whoi  the  Congress  comes  to  consider 
the  foreign-aid  program  this  year,  we 
shall  have  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
its  ramifications,  because  if  we  are  giving 
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foreign  aid.  let  us  say.  to  Englaod.  in  or. 
der  to  build  up  her  economic  and  pro- 
ductive power,  we  must  determine  the 
use  to  which  that  productive  power  Is 
being  put.  If  that  producUve  power  Is 
to  be  used  to  manufacture  machine  tools 
which  will  be  sent  to  Russia — as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  pointed  out  to- 
day—then that  foreign  aid  threatens  the 
••curlty  of  American  boys,  in  case  of 
another  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  notice  now  that 
I  donot  intend  to  vote  for  a  foreign-aid 
program  when  there  is  concealed  from 
me  what  Is  happening  in  regard  to  the 
use  to  which  that  foreign  aid  is  being 
put  by  alleged  allies. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.   MORSE.    We   have   a   right   to 
know  what  goods  foreign-aid  countries 
•hip  to  Russia.    We  are  not  asking  for 
the  disclosure  of  secrets  which  involve 
the  war  plans  of  our  country,  which 
should  be  kept  secret— although  on  that 
point  let  me  say  that  I  think  that  in  the 
United  States  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
In  keeping  from  the  chairmen  of  the 
appropriate  committees  defense  infor- 
mation which  should  be  known  to  those 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.    I  believe  it  is  silly  to 
think  that  the  security  of  our  Nation  is 
violated  In  some  way  if,  for  example. 
the  chairman   of   the   Armed   Services 
Committee  and  the  ranking  Republican 
on  that  committee  are  taken  into  con- 
fidence :  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee— and  I  speak 
as  a  member  of  that  committee.    The 
aame  Is  true  of  the  committee  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
rMr.  McClsllanI.    Regardless  of  what 

administration    may    be    In    power 

whether  Republican  or  Democratic — we 
must  see  to  It  that  we  really  put  Into 
effect  the  sjrstem  of  checks  under  our 
Constitution. 

If  the  list  of  goods  being  sold  to  Russia 
by  our  allies  referred  to  is  being  kept 
from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on  the 
claim  that  it  is  classilted.  I  say  that  such 
concealment  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
•pint  of  the  checks  provided  by  our  Con- 
rtltutlon  on  the  execuUve  branch  of  our 
Oovemment.  I  am  concerned  with  what 
to  being  done  In  regard  to  keeping  from 
the  Congress  these  so-called  secret 
matters. 

My  second  point  Is  that  I  believe  the 
American  people  must  get  their  eyes  open 
quickly— but  they  cannot  get  them  open 

w  .^  ****  ^°^  **»^«  "»«  facts— about 
what  RussU  is  doing  In  terms  of  heavy 
industry. 

.hlL.S^J***'*''  here  everything  that  I 
mould  like  to  say,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  faith  with  the  trust  that  Is  reposed 
In  my  keeping  confidences.  But  I  can 
say  that  at  a  recent  briefing  I  was  very 
much  concerned  about  the  Russian  steel 
output.  There  was  Information  pre- 
sented that  last  year  the  Russian  steel 
output  was  approximately  53  million 
tons.    If  some  persons  think  we  should 

I*T*w  ''^^  ****^  "'  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  In  the  same  year  the  steel  pro- 
duction in  the  United  Stotes  was  approx- 
imately twice  that  amount  they  are  sadly 
mistaken. 
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The  question  is.  What  did  Russia  do 
with  her  53  million  tons,  and  what  did  we 
do  with  our  100  million  tons,  more  or 
less?    That  makes  all  the  difference  In 
the  world.     If  we  could  get  a  correct 
analysis.  I  fear— and  I  tremble  with  fear 
about  this— that  it  would  show  that  the 
53  million  tons  of  steel  produced  in  Soviet 
Russia  last  year  went  into  war  equipment 
to  a  greater  extent  than  did  the  total  of 
100  million  tons  of  steel  produced  in  the 
United  States.    I  fear  that  the  53  million 
tons  of  steel  produced  in  Russia  did  more 
to  hurry  Russia  forward  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  war  machine  than  the  steel 
produced  in  the  United  States  did  to 
assist  our  defense  program. 

I  believe  that  our  two  great  commit- 
tees, the  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
RtrssEiil,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr 
Welkxh),.  the    Senator    from    Missouri 
[Mr.   Symington]    and   other   Senators 
present  are  members,  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia   [Mr. 
Oborgk]  is  chairman,  and  which  includes 
other  Senators  who  are  present,  besides 
myself,  must  work  together  on  the  mat- 
ter of  foreign  aid  this  year.    We  must 
find  out  the  facts  about  what  is  being 
done  indirectly  through  foreign  aid  to 
increase   the   war   potential  of   Russia 
It  is  going  along  at  such  a  rapid  pace 
that.  nonparUsanly  and  nonpolitlcally 
all  we  patriots  had  better  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
our  country  to  the  great  danger  of  Rus- 
sia's warmaking  power.    I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  should  let 
go  his  hold  on  this  subject.    I  think  he 
must  make  it  clear  to  this  administration 
that  we  have  the  right  to  know  what  our 
allies  are  doing  with  foreign  aid. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  his  calmness  and  objectivity,  but  I 
think  we  must  be  tenacious.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  ask  the  officials  of  the 
Oovemment  to  give  us  the  facts,  and  not 
hide  behind  secret  classification,  secret 
classification,  secret  classiflcaUon. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symncton],  I  make  this 
last  point:  I  think  a  prima  facie  case 
has  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  show  that  we  are  falling  far  behind 
Russia  in  our  air  defense  and  air  power 
We  cannot  afford  to  continue  In  that 
direcUon.   The  same  is  true  of  the  missile 
program.    As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  RelaUons,  I  wish  to  say 
to  Mr.  Dulles  this  afternoon  from  this 
floor  that  I  do  not  Intend  to  let  him 
separate  foreign  aid  from  the  defense 
program  of  my  country.     The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  dealing  with  the  de- 
l^Jt^.  "^  country  when  he  is  dealing 
with  this  problem:  and  I  assure  him  of 
my  complete  support  in  the  great  patrt- 
ouc  flght  he  Is  making  on  this  issue 

tir!i^\  J!?J^^"'^-  I  *»^*»k  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  I  wUl 
say  to  him  that  I  do  not  retreat  from  a 
stand  I  have  taken  quickly  or  easUy  i 
have  tried  to  make  It  very  clear  to  the 
execuUve  ofllclal»-i  have  done  It  cour- 
teously and  politely,  but  I  trust  I  have 
also  done  It  firmly— that  we  are  going  to 
get  this  InformaUon  if  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  committee  or  the  United 
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^^^^]^^^  set  it.  I  cannot  do  more 
than  that. 

I  thought  I  should  report  to  this  body 
this  afternoon  on  what  had  been  de- 
veloped and  the  hindrances  which  we 
are  encountering,  if  the  officials  of  the 
execuUve  department  are  right,  they  can 
susUin  Uieir  position.  If  they  are  wrong 
they  must  take  the  responsibility  for 
their  action. 

wiif'/K  SYMmOTON.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield 

B4r    SYmNOTON.     May  I  have  the 
attention  of  the  disUngulshed  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Wiucnl?     He  made 
a  pertinent  observaUon  on  the  question 
Of  whether  or  not  we  were  giving  aid  to 
countries  which  were,  in  effect,  shipping 
materials  made  with  that  aid  to  the 
Communists.    It  is  true  that  Is  what  we 
have  been  doing.    For  example,  we  have 
given  foreign  aid  to  countries  in  order 
that  they  might  develop  copper  mines 
Those  countries  are  shipping  copper  to* 
the  Communists,   despite   the   fact  we 
have  not  yet  completed  our  own  stockpile 
of  copper  to  the  point  considered  essen- 
tial for  our  own  security,  and  also  de- 
spite the  fact  that,  not  too  long  ago  we 
were  paying  a  premium  price  for  copper 
on  the  world  market  as  against  domestic 
price. 

Mr  WELKER    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield 

Mr.  WELKER.  If  I  may  Interrupt 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  of  course  I  do 
not  Intend  to  shed  any  crocodile  tears 
over  Members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate who  have  been  voting  for  foreign 
aid  as  long  as  I  have  been  In  the  Senate. 
I  have  always  voted  against  It.  How- 
fit^'.  ^  certainly  appreciate  the  kind 
tribute  to  me  from  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  voted  for  some 
foreign  aid.  and  shall  conUnue  to  vote 
for  some  foreign  aid.  provided  we  get 
into  the  record  the  fact  we  do  not  In- 
tend to  have  that  aid  used,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  Increase  the  war  machine 
of  the  Communists. 

Does  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  remember  that  at  one 
point  a  Government  consultant  on  ma- 
chine tooto  was  asked  the  following  ques- 

wJ^^^/^K^*""  '^*»'****'  ^^  c«°  »»y.  can 
we  not.  that  we  continue  to  embargo 

practically  everything  they  do  not  want 
and  have  lifted  the  embargo  on  just 
about  everything  they  do  want?" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  Uiink  that  Is  al- 
most verbaUm  what  took  place  in  the 
committee. 

I  can  teU  this  body— and  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  verify  the  statements 
inat  the  people  upon  whom  the  Defense 
Department  depends  for  advice  and 
counsel  with  respect  to  strategic  mate- 
najs  know  the  seriousness  of  the  slt- 
Hf  "o"-  We  can  read  their  distress  In 
ineir  faces.  They  are  greaUy  distressed 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  these  things 

f^-?,*^^°^^  "^^^y  <*o  not  hesitate 
to  tell  us  80  privately.  When  they  are 
before  the  committee  and  on  the  wit- 
ness stand,  and  their  bosses  are  sltUng 
th«*,  under  such  restrictions  they  are  a 
litUe  relucUnt.  However,  we  can  read 
the  message  in  Uieir  countenances.  They 
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tell  us  that  what  has  happened  Is  almost 
tragic. 

Mr.'  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  srleld? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  It  true  that  un- 
der the  present  regulations  the  most 
modem  machine  tools  can  be  shipped 
for  6  months  before  any  question  arises 
as  to  whether  these  new  machine  tools 
should  or  should  not  be  embargoed? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  think  It  takes 
about  that  long  to  get  them  on  the  list 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    So,  if  one  of  our 
allies  desired  to  take  an  order  on  the 
side.  It  could  build  the  equipment,  not 
say  anything  about  It.  then  ship  the  item 
for  6  months  after  it  was  built. 
^     Mr.  McCLELLAN.    That  is  true. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Is  it  not  true  that 
among  the  products  put  up  in  payment 
for  these  war  materials  by  the  Commu- 
nists were  butter,  cotton,  and  com? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  was  that  many  of 
these  strategic  materials  were  paid  for 
in  the  very  things  of  which  we  have  great 
surpluses.    Cotton  is.  one. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  They  include  as 
I  remember  eggs,  butter,  cotton,  com, 
and,  incidentally,  gold. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Gold  Is  one  item. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  ask  the 
dlstingiUshed  chairman  this  question: 
If  an  American  corporation  desired  to 
ship  any  of  these  products  to  the  Com- 
munists, would  It  not  be  refused  the  right 
to  do  so  on  the  ground  our  national  se- 
curity would  be  impaired? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. I  do  not  see  how  It  could  t>e 
refused  on  any  other  ground.  That 
would  be  the  only  JustlflcaUon  for  it, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  It  not  true  that 
rubber  is  being  shipped  in  quanUty  to 
Russia,  despite  the  fact  rubber  cannot 
be  shipped  to  the  Chinese  Communists? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that 
Is  true.  I  do  not  think  that  has  devel- 
oped as  yet  in  the  pubUc  hearings.  I 
tried  to  confine  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon to  those  things  which  we  have  de- 
veloped in  public  hearings.  Certain 
other  facts  have  been  developed  in  ex- 
ecuUve sessions,  which  I  hope  and  expect 
the  committee  to  bring  out  In  public 
hearings,  possibly  next  week. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  close  my  com- 
ments on  this  subject  by  reading  a  brief 
quotaUon  from  one  of  the  highest  mili- 
tary officials  of  this  Oovemment. 

In  airplane  after  airplane,  the  Soviets  are 
approaching  ua  in  quality  and  eurpaaBins  lu 
In  quantity.  •  •  •  The  fact  la  they  have 
been  and  are  outproducing  ua  In  aU  cate- 
gories, but  medium  jet  bombers.  •  •  • 
One  of  the  reaaona  that  we  are  dropping  be- 
hind la  that  the  CSommunlata  are  making 
scientific  and  technological  advances  at  a 
faster  rate  than  we. 


Many  people  question  that  type  and 
character  of  statement,  on  the  ground 
the  Communists  have  not  the  materials 
with  which  to  produce  those  airplanes,  or 
the  technology  with  which  to  develop 
such  Items  as  Jet  engines. 

It  Is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  testi- 
mony brought  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  the  able  counsel  of  the 
committee,  and  the  committee's  staff. 


has  developed  evidence  that  we  are 
ahlpping  war  materials  to  the  Commu- 
Justs.  plus  technological  knowledge 
through  the  shipment  of  latest  machine 
tools,  to  a  point  where  they  should  not 
have  too  much  difficulty  in  making  these 
airplanes.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLEU»AN.  It  is  certainly 
providing  aid  to  them  of  that  character. 
When  the  Senator  says  we  are  shipping 
the  material.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  the  United  States,  but  our 
aUles.  They  are  shipping  those  things 
with  our  Government's  concurrence 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  When  I  say  "We" 
I  mean  we,  because  It  is  my  understand- 
ing—and I  am  asking  whether  or  not 
it  is  also  the  distinguished  Senator's 
understanding— that  the  free  world  is 
operating  in  a  partnership  understand- 
ing against  communism. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  aid.  If  we  were  not  parties 
to  it  we  would  not  be  granting  aid,  cer- 
tainly not  aid  of  a  military  character. 
We  might  give  some  humanitarian  as- 
sistance and  perhaps  some  economic 
aid,  but  certainly  we  would  not  be 
granting  military  aid. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkansas  if  the  ex- 
cuse given  is  that  disclosure  of  such  In- 
formaUon might  reveal,  some  transac- 
tions with  a  foreign  nation  which  might 
be  of  a  confidential  nature.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  that  perhaps  sometimes 
the  request  of  the  committee  was  so 
broad  that  It  might  have  included  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  other  countries 
which  were  of  a  confidential  nature,  but 
we  have  tried  to  make  clear  in  conver- 
sations and  in  letters  that  we  were  not 
trying  to  get  any  confidential  docu- 
ments which  related  to  some  other 
country.  What  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  Is  a  list,  the  Battle  Act  list,  declassi- 
fied, so  that  we  can  make  it  public. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  list  of 
items  together  with  the  recommenda- 
Uons  made  by  the  so-called  JOC  com- 
mittee, so  that  we  might  make  some 
comparisons  as  to  how  far  our  repre- 
sentaUves  went  beyond  perhaps  the 
very  liberal  acUon  which  was  taken 
when  we  were  trying  at  that  level  to 
hold  the  line  on  these  things. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  the  matter  I 
wanted  to  draw  attenUon  to  in  my  sec- 
ond quesUon.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  if 
evidence  taken  before  the  subcommit- 
tee has  not  disclosed  the  fact  that 
approximately  100  different  Items  were 
recommended  to  be  de-embargoed  by 
the  JOC  committee,  and  if  the  JOC 
committee  is  not  entirely  a  committee 
composed  of  Americans  c«>arating  with- 
in the  departments  of  the  Goremment, 
and  if  the  committee  has  not  been  re- 
fused documentary  evidence  concern- 
ing actions  of  the  JOC  omnmittee  in 
making  these  recCTnmendattons. 

Mr.  McClXLLAN.  Tes;  our  cmnmlt- 
tee  has  been  refiised  all  those  docu- 
ments, and  even  the  recommendations. 
I  should  think  there  would  be  a  list  of 
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Items.  We  have  been  told  that  there 
is  not  even  a  list  of  items  that  JOC 
considered.  Of  course  there  may  not 
be  an  actual  list,  but  certainly  there  is 
a  record,  because  recommendations 
were  made,  and  those  recommendatiozis 
related  to  some  specific  items. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  shield? 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
Shield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  I  wlsh"^ 
to  associate  myself  with  the  chairman  of  / 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera-/ 
Uons,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  from 
the  standpoint  of   beUeving   that  our 
country  should  take  every  reasonable' 
and  every  proper  precaution  to  prevent/ 
shipments  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  I 
any  materials  useful  to  thehr  war  ma- 3 
chine. 

So  that  my  position  may  be  made  very 
clear  on  the  record.  I  may  say  that  I 
made  the  motion  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  to  strike  out  of 
the  farm  bill  a  section  which  would  have 
relaxed  the  arrangements  whereby  addi- 
tional foodstuffs  could  be  sent  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

I  did  that  even  though  I  come  from  a 
farm  State  and  despite  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  of  surpluses,  because  I  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  anything  that  feeds 
an  enemy  is  a  disservice  to  the  Republic. 

Having  said  that,  I  must  also  say  that, 
while  I  associate  myself  with  what  the 
chairman  has  said,  and  although  I  com- 
mend him.  because  I  know  he  is  ap- 
proaching the  matter  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  I  am  a  litUe  dlstiu-bed  by  some 
statements  made  during  the  colloquy  to 
which  I  have  listened,  and  which  cer- 
tainly would  remind  anyone  of  the  fact 
that  1956  is  a  political  year. 

There  is  one  statement  which  seems  to 
need  comment  by  me.  I  refer  to  the 
chairman's  statement: 

Can  It  be,  ICr.  President,  this  classlflcatlon. 
this  policy  of  secrecy,  this  suppression  or 
withholding  of  the  truth.  Is  a  process  or  an 
action  designed  for  the  hiding  of  errors,  in- 
efficiency, and  bad  Judgment  of  Oovemment 
officials?    I  am  convinced  It  is. 

I  certainly  wish  to  dissociate  myself 
from  that  conclusion.  I  think  at  the 
moment  It  is  purely  a  political  deduction. 

I  believe  we  will  find  out  whether  there 
is  inefficiency  and  I  think  we  should — 
and  I  believe  we  will  find  out  whether 
there  were  errors— and  I  think  we 
should — and  I  believe  we  should  find  out 
whether  there  was  bad  judgment^-and 
I  think  we  will  find  that  out,  too. 

However,  at  this  stage  of  uncompleted 
hearings,  before  we  have  even  asked  Gov- 
ernor Stassen  to  testify  before  us — and 
he  should  testify  before  our  committee — 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  conclude  now 
that  there  was  error.  Inefficiency,  or  bad 
judgment.  That  should  be  something 
that  should  come  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings,  not  before  they  have  actu- 
ally started. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rxcoto  a  letter  written  to  the  com- 
mittee through  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, on  February  30,  by  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.. 
in  wtaicb  he  sets  forth  the  position  of 
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the  State  Department  and  lists  those 
Items  which  In  his  opinion  our  commit- 
tee should  have  In  public  session,  those 
items  which  in  his  opinion  the  commit- 
tee should  have  as  a  classified  list,  and 
those  items  which  in  his  opinion  might 
do  Jeopardy  to  our  international  rela- 
tionships If  they  were  made  public  in  any 
way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro 
as  follows: 

.^    _  FEBtUA«T  ao,  1956, 

Tbe  Honorable  Jorm  L.  McClkllan. 

Chairman,   Permanent    Subcommittee 
on     Investigations.     United     States 
Senate. 
D«A«    SiNATO*    McClbxah:    During    the 
course  of  the  current  inquiry  by  the  sub- 
oonunlttee  Into  Eaat-West  trade  controls,  the 
aubcommittee  has  made  a   number  oi   re- 
quests for  Information  and  documents  from 
the  execuUve  branch,  some  to  the  Interna- 
tional     Cooperation      Administration,      and 
others  to  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Commerce.     The  speclAc  requests  as  to  docu- 
ments relate  to  the  International  lists,  the 
Battle  Act  lists,  and  the  working  papers  and 
minutes  of  the  Joint  Operating  Committee 
which  was  set  up  as  an  advisory  gvoup  in 
the  executive  branch  with  relation  to  the 
negotiations  with  our  allies  In  1964  concern- 
ing the  International  lists.    In  addition,  the 
International     Cooperation     Administration 
has  been  specifically  requested  to  supply  In- 
formation  as   to  the   certain   recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Operating  Committee. 
This  letter  relates  to  all  such  requests. 
In  relation  to  these  requests,  it  should  be 
stated  what  the  agencies  involved  have  sup- 
plied and  have  offered  to  supply  to  the  sub- 
committee.    The  International  Cooperation 
Administration  has  furnished  to  you  the  vari- 
ous Battle  Act  lists  from  1952  to  1955  with  a 
noUMon    as    to   the   Items   decontrolled    or 
downgraded   on  or  about  August  25.    1954. 
As   recognized   by   the  subcommittee   In   Its 
request,    these   documents    and    related    In- 
formation   were   suppUed    necessarily    on   a 
classified   basis. 

On  February  14.  I  discussed  with  the  sub- 
committee the  overall  policy  considerations 
Involved  In  the  whole  subject  of  the  control 
of  trade  In  strategic  materials,  and  for  the 
Departments  of  State,    Defense,  and   Com- 
merce   and    the    International    Cooperation 
Administration  requested.   In   view  of  con- 
siderations given  to  the  subcommittee,  first 
that   hearings   on   the   subject   of   strategic 
controls  be  held   In  executive  session   and, 
■econd,  that  the  appropriate  officials  at  the 
policymaking  levels   be   permitted   to  come 
before  the  subcommittee  to  fully  explain  our 
policy  and  actions  In  the  negotUtlons  with 
our  allies  in  1954. 

I  further  referred  to  the  matter  of  the 
documents  Involved;  most  of  these  docu- 
menU  are  classified  and  highly  sensitive 
many  of  them  involve  our  relations  witli 
other  governments;  and  almost  all  of  them 
are  working-level  papers  of  the  executive 
branch  showing  Internal  advice  and  recom- 
mendations. 

In  that  connection.  I  stated  that  If  the 
subcommittee  decided  to  pursue  its  investi- 
gation along  the  lines  suggested,  the  agen- 
cies Involved  were  prepared  to  review  the 
question  of  what  documents  could  appro- 
priately be  turned  over  to  the  subcommittee 
In  the  light  of  the  developing  testimony 
with  proper  consideration  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  those  that  are  confUtentlal  and 
sensitive. 

It  la  my  understanding  that  ths  subcora- 
mm^  has  denied  these  requests,  at  least 
insofar  as  holding  the  hearings  In  executive 
session  Is  concerned,  and  itas  renewed  lu 
request  for  the  documents  Involved.  How- 
ever, the  executive  branch  has  certain  re- 
sponsibilities  and   duties   vmder   the   Con- 
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stltutlon  and  our  laws  which  It  is  bound  to 
fulfill.  These  relate  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  and  to  the  effective  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  executive 
branch. 

As  to  Bast-West  trade  controls  the  present 
International  system  has  existed  on  a  volun- 
tary   basis  between   the   United   States  and 
the  nations  friendly  to  It  since  1948.     The 
group  of  nations  participating  in  thU  system 
of  controls  does  not  have  a  formal  agree- 
ment which  subordinates  their  actions  to 
rule  by  majority.     The  system  of  controls 
depends  for  Its  very  existence  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  participating  nations.     Any  of 
these  nations  Is  free  to  take  unilateral  ac- 
tion at  any  time  If  for  any  reason  It  does 
not  wish  to  abide  by  the  suggested  control 
list.    Cooperation,  therefore.  U  the  only  way 
in  which  the  objectives  of  effective  Inter- 
national control  of  strategic  materlaU  can 
be  accomplished.     In  many  Instances  par- 
ticipation of  a  particular  nation  In  this  pro- 
gram has  been  obtained  only  on  the  specific 
commitment  that  the  details  of  such  par- 
ticipation would  be  kept  secret. 

Thus  any  revelation  on  our  part  of  the 
details  of  this  program  would  constitute  a 
breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  Jeopardizing  the  voluntary 
basis  upon  which  the  program  resU,  would 
endanger  our  national  security 

Because  of  thU,  the  International  lists 
cannot  be  revealed  by  the  executive  branch. 
..!,  "*L  **"''«^«'-  prepared  through  respon- 
sible Officials  to  (1)  furnish  the  subcommit- 
tee in  open  session  Information  as  to  items 
deleted  frcm  the  1952  list  In  the  1954  re- 
vision and  (2)  furnish  the  subcommittee  in 
executive  session  on  a  classified  basis  in- 
formation as  to  items  downgraded,  upgraded 
or  added  to  the  list  In  the  1954  revl^on 

Apart    from    the    Battle    Act    list,    which 
already  has  been  supplied  to  the  subcom- 
mittee on  a  classified  basis,  and  the  Inter- 
national   lists    referred    to    above     the    re- 
maining dcKjuments  In  the  executive  branch 
relating  to  East-West  trade  controU  consUt 
of   discussions   and   communications   of   an 
advisory  nature  among  the  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch,  highly  sen- 
sitive   Intelligence    Information,    and    com- 
munications with  our  delegation  and  other 
representatives    abroad    containing    recom- 
mendations. Information  regarding  the  posi- 
tion of  other  governments,   and  comments 
thereon.    It  is  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est that  their  conversations  or  communlca- 
tlons    or    any    documents    or    reproductions 
concerning  such  advice   be  disclosed.     May 
we  refer  you  to  the  position  of  the  President 
on  the  subject  In  his  letter  of  May  17    1954 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.     We  are.  there-! 
fore,  required  to  deny  to  this  subcommittee 
any  documenu  that  would  violate  this  prln- 
ciple.  "^ 

We  recognize  the  right  of  the  Congress  to 
investigate  the  operations  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  and  we  continue  to  stand  ready  to 
cooperate  with  thU  committee  by  having  the 
officials  who  were  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  negotiations  with  the  coop- 
erating nations  to  appear  before  you  to 
explain  the  considerations  which  guided 
their  actions  during  these  negotiations  We 
can  advise  you  that  Governor  Stassen  who 
was  charged  with  the  chief  responsibility 
involving  these  negotiations,  will  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  on  a  date  mutually  sat- 
isfactory to  the  committee  and  him. 

We  feel  sure  that  your  subcommittee  In 
this  manner  can  obtain  an  accurata  picture 
of  Government  policy  and  actions  in  the 
area  of  International  strategic  controls. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  this  letter 
has  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
D^ector  of  the  International  Cooperation 
AdminlatraUon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hnsnr  Hoovn,  Jr., 
Acting  Secretary  0/  State. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President.  I  should 
llKe  to  say  just  one  more  thing 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  wishes 
to  spealc  in  his  own  right,  he  may  do  so 
I  have  concluded  my  remarks 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
but  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MacnusonI  desires  to  speak 
and  I  can  conclude  in  2  or  3  more  min- 
utes. I  have  made  this  suggestion  be- 
fore, and  since  the  matter  ha.s  been 
tossed  into  the  arena  of  public  debate  I 
shall  make  the  suggestion  publicly  now 

I  believe  the  method  by  which  our 
committee  might  most  properly  proceed 
to  get  down  to  the  facts  in  this  matter— 
and  I  want  to  get  down  to  the  facts 
becRuse  I  believe  Congress  may  decide  ui 
tighten  foreign-aid  legislation,  so  as  to 
make  certain  that  our  allies,  who  receive 
assistance  from  us.  do  not  in  turn  trans- 
mit war  materials  to  the  enemy— would 
be  to  ask  Governor  Stassen  to  appear  be- 
fore our  committee,  because  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  decontrols  and  in  charge 
of  the  international  conferences  at  the 
time  the  decisions  were  reached.     Until 
that  is  done.  I  submit  any  deducUons  are 
premature,  to  say  the  least. 

I  believe  that  next  we  should  bring 
before  our  committee  jointly,  in  execu- 
tive session.  Mr.  John  HoUister,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  ICA.  and  Mr.  Weeks,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  Uie  decontrol  of  items 
on  the  BatUe  list.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  also  bring  in  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover 
Jr..  to  state  the  view  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. ^ 

In  that  way  we  can  find  out  for  our- 
selves, first,  which  branch  of  this  coordi- 
nate activity  and  information  our  com- 
mittee wants  and,  second,  what  will  serve 
the  public  interest  to  make  available  In 
public  print.     I  know  that  no  member 
of  our  committee  wants  to  do  jeopardy 
to  our  international  policy.     We  are  not 
seeking  to  get  information  which  wlU  be 
of  comfort  and  aid  to  the  enemy.     I 
believe  all  of  us  are  seeking,  and  rightly 
so.  Information  which  clearly  does  not 
do  anything  to  help  the  enemy's  cause. 
By  bringing  those  three  officials  before 
the  committee  we  will  at  least  have  in-     ' 
formation  before  us  to  show  who  has  the 
informs Uon   we  want  and   what  their 
reasons  are,  if  any,  for  believing  that 
some  portion  of  that  information  should 
not  be  made  available. 

After  hearing  them,  I  think  our  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  act  rationally  dis- 
passionately, and  without  pohtical' mo- 
tive, and  try  to  render  the  service  to  the 
country  which  I  know  is  the  ultimate 
desire  of  every  member  of  the  committee 
Mr.    ERVIN.     Mr.    President,    after 
watching  the  State  Department  encour- 
age the  Department  of  Commerce  not 
to  give  us  any  informaUon.  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce   insisUng   that 
the  SUte  Department  should  not  give 
us  any  informaUon.  I  am  Inclined  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  actuated  by 
the  moUves  which  actuated  a  teen-age 
couple  in  my  section  of  the  country.   On 
one  occasion  John  was  at  a  party  and 
was  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances 
to  see  Mary  home.    It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  seen  a  girl  home,  and,  when 
be  reached  her  home,  he  said.  "Mary,  do 
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not  tell  any  of  the  bojrs  that  I  saw  you 
home  tonight,  because  they  might  tease 
me  about  It." 

She  said,  "Tou  need  not  worry.  I  am 
Just  as  much  ashamed  of  It  as  you  are." 
So.  Mr.  President,  when  I  see  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Insisting  that 
the  Department  of  State  withhold  in- 
formation from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people, 
and  the  Department  of  State  insists  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  do  the 
same,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  they  are 
both  ashamed  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  this  field. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  apropos  the  remarks  made 
earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClkixan),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  letter  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover. 
Jr.,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

Without  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as 
follows: 

Feuvast  20, 1950. 
The  Honorable  John  L.  McClellak. 

Chairman,  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on   Investigations,   United   State* 
Senate. 
Deas    Ssnatob    McClcllan:     During    the 
course  of  the  current  Inquiry  by  the  sub- 
committee   Into    East-West   trade   controls, 
the  subcommittee  has   made  a  number  of 
requesu   for    Information     and     documenU 
from  the  executive  branch,  some  to  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration,  and 
others  to  the  Departmenta  of  Defense  and 
Commerce.    The  specinc  requests  as  to  docu- 
menta  relata  to  the  mternatlonal   lista.  the 
Battle  Act  lists,  and  the  working  papters  and 
minutes  of  the  Joint  Operating  Committee, 
which  was  set  up  as  an  advisory  group  In 
the  executive   branch   with   relation   to  the 
negotiations  with  our  allies  In  1954  concern- 
ing the  International  lists.    In  addition,  the 
International     Cooperation     AdminUtratlon 
has  been  specifically  requeBte<d  to  supply  in- 
formation as  to  the  certain  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Operating  Committee. 

This  letter  relates  to  all  such  requesta. 
In  relation  to  these  requesta.  It  should  be 
stated  what  the  agencies  Involved  have  sup- 
plied and  have  offered  to  supply  to  the  sub- 
committee. The  International  Cooperation 
Administration  has  furnished  to  you  the 
various  Battle  Act  llcta  from  1962  to  1956. 
with  a  notation  as  to  the  Items  decontrolled 
or  downgraded  on  or  about  August  25,  1964 
As  recognized  by  the  subcommittee  In  Ita  re- 
quest, these  documents  and  related  informa- 
tion were  suppUed  necessarUy  on  a  clasalfled 
basis. 

On  February  14.  I  discussed  with  the  sub- 
committee the  overall  policy  considerations 
involved  In  the  whole  subject  of  the  control 
Of  trade  In  strategic  materials,  and  for  the 
Departmenta  of  State,  Defense,  and  Com- 
merce and  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration requested.  In  view  of  considera- 
tions given  to  the  subconunlttee,  first,  that 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  strategic  controls 
«>e  held  In  executive  session  and,  second,  that 
the  appropriate  officials  at  the  policymaking 
levels  be  permitted  to  come  before  the  sub- 
committee to  fully  explain  our  policy  and 
actions  Ui  the  negotiations  with  our  allies  in 

I  further  referrml  to  the  matter  of  ths 
documenta  involved:  most  of  these  docu- 
menta  are  classified  and  highly  sensitive: 
m»ny  of  them  Involve  our  relations  with 
otner  govemmento;  and  almost  all  of  them 
are  working  level  papers  of  the  executive 
branch  showing  Intsmal  advles  and  recom- 
mendations. 
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to  that  connection.  I  sUted  that  If  ths 
subcommittee  decided  to  pursue  Ita  Investi- 

^iS^-S  °^*  ""•  "*"-  suggested,  the  agencies 
involved  were  prepared  to  review  the  ques- 
tion of  what  documenta  could  approprUtelv 

^^i^^'^.V  *°  ***•  -ubcommltt^  to  thi 
light  of  the  developing  testimony,  with 
proper  consideration  for  the  safeguarding  of 
those  that  are  confidential  and  sensitive 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  subo^m- 
mlttae  has  denied  these  requesta.  at  least 
insofar  as  holding  the  hearings  in  executive 
session  Is  concerned,  and  has  renewed  Ita 
request  for  the  documenta  involved.  How- 
ever, the  executive  branch  has  certain  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  under  the  Oonstl- 

*",'i?r  ^  °'"  *""  "*»•<=»»  »*  »■  bound  to 
fulfill.  These  relata  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  and  to  the  effective  and 
efficient  administration  of  ths  execuUve 
branch. 

As  to  Bast- West  trade  controls  the  present 
international  system  has  existed  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  between  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  friendly  to  It  since  1948  The 
group  of  nations  participating  In  this  systam 
of  controls  does  not  have  a  formal  agreement 
which  subordinates  their  actions  to  rule  by 
majority.  The  system  of  controls  depends 
for  Ita  very  existence  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  participating  nations.  Any  of  these  na- 
tions is  free  to  take  unilateral  action  at  any 
time  if  for  any  reason  it  does  not  wish  to 
abide  by  the  suggested  control  list.  Coopera- 
tion, therefore.  Is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
objectives  of  eflTective  International  control 
of  strategic  materlaU  can  be  accomplUhed. 
In  many  Instances  participation  of  a  par- 
tlctUar  nation  In  this  program  has  been 
obtained  only  on  the  specific  commitment 
that  the  details  of  such  participation  would 
be  kept  secret. 

Thtis  any  revelation  on  oiu*  part  of  ths 
details  of  this  program  would  constitute  a 
breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  Jeopardizing  the  voluntary 
beau  upon  which  the  program  resta.  would 
endanger  our  national  security. 

Because  of  this  the  International  lUte  can- 
not be  revealed  by  the  executive  branch.  We 
are.  however,  prepared  tlirough  responsible 
officials  to  ( 1 )  furnish  the  subcommittee  In 
open  session  Information  as  to  Items  deleted 
from  the  1952  lUt  In  the  1954  revUlon,  and 
(2)  furnish  the  subcommittee  In  executive 
session  on  a  classified  basU  information  as  to 
items  downgraded,  upgraded,  or  added  to  the 
Ust  In  the  1954  revUlon. 

Apart  from  the  Battle  Act  list,  which  al- 
ready has  been  supplied  to  the  subcommittee 
on  a  classified  basU,  and  the  International 
lUta  referred  to  above,  the  remaining  docu- 
menta in  the  executive  branch  relating  to 
Eist-West  trade  controU  consUt  of  discus- 
sions and  communications  of  an  advisory  na- 
ture among  the  officials  and  employees  of  ths 
executive  branch,  highly  sensitive  intelli- 
gence information,  and  communications  with 
our  delegation  and  o'ther  representatives 
abroad  oontaitUng  recommendations.  Infor- 
maUon regarding  the  position  of  other  gov- 
ernments, and  commenta  thereon.  It  U  con- 
trary to  the  pubUc  Interest  that  their  conver- 
sations or  communications  or  any  documenta 
or  reproductions  concerning  such  advice  bs 
disclosed.  May  we  refer  you  to  the  position 
of  the  President  on  the  subject  in  hU  letter 
of  May  17.  1964.  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
We  are.  therefore,  required  to  deny  to  thU 
subcommittee  any  documenta  that  would 
violate  thU  principle. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  the  Congress  to 
investigate  the  operations  of  ths  Government 
and  we  continue  to  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
with  thU  committee  by  having  the  olDelaU 
who  were  charged  with  the  responsibmty  for 
ths  negotiations  with  the  cooperating  na- 
tions to  appear  before  you  to  explain  the  oon- 
sidsraUons  which  guided  their  actions  during 
thess  nsgoUaUons.  We  can  advise  you  that 
Oovemor  Stassen,  who  was  charged  with  the 
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S!^'  "JPonsIbUlty  Involving  them  negotta. 
Uons.  wUl  appear  before  the  committ^on  a 
date  mutuaUy  saUsfactory  to  Uis  committal 
ana  nmi. 

We  feel  sure  that  your  subcommittee  In 
toU  manner  can  obtain  an  accurate  plcturs 
of  Oovemmeht  policy  and  actions  In  the  area 
of  International  strategic  controU. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  thU  letter 
has  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Director  of  InternaUonal  Cooperation  Ad- 
niinUtration.  . 

Sincerely  yours, 

BBaSEET  HOOTEE.  JT.. 

Acting  Secretary  o/  State. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr^  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  In 
order  that  I  may  place  several  items  in 
the  Record? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 


CABINET  COMMnTEE'S  REPORT  ON 
TRANSPORTATION— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  and  will  be  said 
about  the  so-caUed  Cabinet  Committee's 
Report  on  Transportation,  the  recom- 
mendations of  which  are  embodied  In 
S.  1920,  a  biU  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Interstate  and  roreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Until  now  most  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  how  the  railroads  and  the 
common  carrier  truck  will  fare  under 
the  proposed  legislation. 

On  February  10  of  this  year  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  fMr.  MacnusonI. 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  R>relgn 
Commerce  Committee,  delivered  a  speech 
before  the  Private  Truck  Council  of 
America,  Inc.,  at  the  group's  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  convention,  wherein  he  touched 
upon  another  phase  of  the  matter  that 
also  deserves  attention. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
strong  private  trucking  industry  In 
America  and  how  that  picture  could  be 
easily  changed  unless  every  safeguard  is 
taken  to  insme  continuance  of  tlie  in- 
dustry. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  his  Cleveland  speech  entitled 
"Trends  in  Transportation  in  Congress" 
be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Cabinet  Committee  report  has  crested 
more  interest  and  more  controversy  than  any 
other  matter  before  my  committee.  I  know 
of  your  Interest. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  report  states  that 
common  carriers  are  unfairly  treated  by  ths 
present  regulatory  laws  because  lava  were 
first  passed  to  regulate  railroads  as  monopo- 
lies. Today,  these  laws  are  out  of  date  be- 
cause new  forms  of  transportation  offer  stiff 
competition  but  the  restrictive  legislation  re- 
mains, so  the  report  claims. 

The  Committee  clalmi  that  putting  Ita 
recommendations  Into  the  law  would  give  a 
better  break  to  all  common  carriers. 

I  should  point  out  that  originally  regula- 
tion was  placed  on  transportation  tiot  only 
bseauae  of  monopoly  conditions  but  also  to 
oorrsct  the  eviU  of  too  much  oomrtUUon. 
The  Cabinet  Committee  does  not  make  this 
•ntlrely  dsar. 
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Tbm  report  vm  hmmd  oa  the  WIm  that  be- 
MUM  then  la  now  a  gnat  daal  oT  compeu- 
ttem  batwMQ  carrten.  tha  Istenuta  Com- 
merca  Act  should  be  changed  to  reoocniaa 
auch  oompautloo.  rurther.  tha  lava  ahould 
toe  changed  to  aerve  the  public  latereat  by 
preventing  oommon  caniera  from  having  too 
much  unregulated  compeUtlon.  The  recom- 
BenMtetkma  ot  tha  Committee  have  been  put 
la  a  bUl.  a  1930.  which  wouM  make  tha 
ahangaa  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  that 
tha  Cabinet  Committee  considers  naoeaaary 
to  strengthen  common  carriers. 

Tou  are  aware  that  the  national  transpor- 
taUon  policy  now  provides  that  ail  the  parts 
of  tha  act  be  admlnlatered  in  such  a  way  as 
to  encourage  reasonable  charges  for  transpor- 
tation aervloee  without  unfair  or  destructive 
competition.  The  Cabinet  Committee  would 
•trlke  this  from  the  law  and  replace  that 
folley  by  one  calling  for  full  oompeUtton  be- 
tween different  forms  of  transportation. 

To  bring  about  more  competition,  several 
changea  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
concerning  raU  regulation  are  proposed  by 
the  Cabinet  Committee.  These  changes 
WMld  give  the  regulated  carriers  greater 
freedom  tn  making  ratee  by  cutting  down 
the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oom- 
mission  over  rates.  Supposedly  each  carrier 
oould  then  begin  to  perform  the  transporta- 
tion f<»  which  It  U  best  suited.  The  present 
power  of  the  Commlaelon  to  Instruct  the  car- 
rlara  to  charge  prectse  ratea  woxild  ba  uken 
•way.  The  Commission  would  be  left  the 
limited  authority  to  determine  only  Just  and 
reasonable  minimum  or  maximum  rates. 
MUeh  confusion,  however  exists  concerning 
changes  that  would  actually  reeult  if  thla 
new  suggestion  were  put  into  the  Uw. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can 
»ow  prevent  rates  of  doubtful  legality  from 
going  Into  effect  for  as  long  as  7  months. 
During  thla  time  the  Commission  can  In- 
Testlgate  to  determine  whether  the  proposed 
rates  are  lawful.  The  Cabinet  Committee 
^uld  have  this  power  whittled  down  so 
that  fuapension  and  Investigation  of  pro- 
posed rates  would  be  allowed  only  in  very 
apeclai  cases.  The  suspension  period  would 
be  made  3  months  Instead  of  7  months 

a  1920  would  change  the  long-and-ahort- 
haul  portion  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act 
This  clause  of  the  law  will  not  allow  a 
carrier  to  charge  less  for  a  long  haul  as  com- 
pared with  a  shorter  haul  over  the  same  line 
•ad  In  the  same  direction  unless  the  Inter- 
atata  Commerce  Commission  gives  permls- 
•K>n.  The  proposal  is  that  rail  and  water 
carriers  not  be  required  to  get  approval  In 
advance  by  the  Commission  to  depart  from 
this  section  of  the  law.  The  carrier  could 
Justify  a  departure  by  showing  that  such 
r^!l°»H  r?».  n^eMary   to  meet  competition 

S^«^  *^"  ^^^"  "*•■  '"f  t^«  Jon8«'  haul 
than  for  the  shorter  haul  are  compensatory. 
that  la.  cover  out-of-pocket  costs.  Further 
la-ge  volumes  of  traiBc  could  be  given  lower' 
J^  Q  ,ao«°  "T*"*'"  ^oluJ""  under  the  terms 
••rrler  that  such  rates  are  based  on  lower 
^?^.  KM.'^'  necessary  to  meet  competition. 
««-  kM'  """'*'  *"  °"»«'  ^^'•nB*  »«  the  name 
2L!  *^^l"  *****  ^°^  common  carriers.  The 
present  deflnltlon  of  private  carriers  would 

^or*"^^"*-  ■?•  •^'  ''°"'*'  »«  *>"•  for 
motor  and  water  contract  carriers,  witer 
ewrters  that  are  now  allowed  to  carry  three 
or  leaa  commodities  In  bulk  without  regula- 
Monw^ld  be  regulated.  The  purpose  IT.ii 
theaa.  of  course,  la  to  give  Increased  regula- 
tion  to  private  and  contract  camera  In  order 
to  help  common  carrlm. 

Along  the  same  lln«C  the  Interstate  Com- 
merceCommlaalon  would  be  empowered  to 
Z!^ir^T!!Tir*lI!^"~*"  P*»****  on  common 
^^JJ  !!f^  ""**«'  "^  propoeal  the 
ICC  could  order  a  paaMnger  train  dlacon- 

25.?!f»,A?°  ^^^^  "*•  ^^**  commlaelon 

S^dui,  r^  *PP'y  "*'•'■"  ""*=h  requirements 
unduly  burden  IntersUte  and  foreign  com- 
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marce:    other   reaaonably   Mtoquat*   lerTlce 
must  be  available. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  exemp- 
tion from  regulation  now  given  the  hauling 
of  farm  products  be  looked  over  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  purpoae  of  deciding  exactly  what 
exemptions  should  be  continued,  rinally. 
the  Cabinet  Conunlttee  auggaata  that  the 
authority  to  give  Federal.  State,  and  munici- 
pal governments  special  ratea  without  regu- 
lation under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
be  taken  away  from  the  earrlars.  Inataad. 
these  rates  would  be  subjected  to  nearly  aU 
of  the  provlalona  of  the  law. 

I  cannot  predict  which  of  the  mora  contro- 
versial recommendations  of  the  Cabinet  re- 
port will  reach  the  SeaaU  floor  during  tha 
Mth  aesslon  of  Congress. 

But— I  would  Uke  to  make  It  clear  that 
every  group  affected  by  the  Cabinet  report 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
ebjeetlona  or  voice  their  approval  before 
hearings  on  this  subject  have  ended. 

I  will  talk  briefly  about  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  Committee  to  change  the 
dehniuon  of  a  private  carrier  by  nwtor  »e- * 
hicle.  Aa  membera  of  the  PrivaU  Truck 
Council  of  Amerloa.  thla  la  of  special  slgnin- 
cance  to'  you.  The  law  now  defines  a  private 
carrier  aa  one  not  included  in  the  term 
common  or  contract  carrier,  who  transporU 
In  Interststa  or  foreign  commerce  freight 
of  which  Lbe  person  is  the  owner,  lesaee.  or 
bailee,  when  such  traosportauon  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  carrylt>g  on  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. The  purpoee  of  thla  deflnltlon  at  pri- 
vate carriers  is  to  Indicate  those,  other  than 
common  or  contract  camera,  that  are  sub- 
ject to  sarety  regulation  by  the  IntersUte 
Conunerce  Commission. 

According    to    the    ICCs    comment    on    8 
1920.  those  excluded  from  the  private  carrier 
deflnltlon    proposed    by    r^ji,    bill    would    be 
merely  relieved  from  the  Comnnisslan-s  safety 
resrulatlons.     ThU  Is  true,  aaya  the  Commla- 
Blon.  because  the  bill  doea  not  bring  within 
the  definition  of  either  common  or  contract 
carriers   those  excluded   aa   private   carriers 
8.    1930   would    change    the    deflnltlon    of 
private  camai^  by  dropping  the  requirement 
that  the   transporUtlon   must   be   for   •fur- 
therance    of    any    commercial     enterprise  - 
Without  the  requirement  that  the  transpor- 
tation   must    be    for    commercial    purposes 
anyone  who   transports    In    Interstate  com- 
merce goods  which  he  owns  or  leasM  would 
be  a  private  carrter  subject  to  ICC  safety 
regulation.     This  would  be  true  even  thouifh 
the    transportation    la    carrying    one's    own 
camping  equipment  or  uking  ones  clothing 
to    the    cleaners    In    a    private    automobile 
Thiis.  enormous  niunbers  of  addlUonal  peo- 
ple would  b5  brought  under  safety  regulation 
by  the  ICC  by  the  change  In  deflnltlon.     The 
Cabinet   Committee,   as   I  read   the   report 
wanted    additional    economic    regulation   of 
private  and  contract  carriers  that  now  com- 
pete  with   common   carriers.     I   doubt   that 
the  Committee  has  accomplished  what  It  In- 
tended by  vaatly  Increaslni?  safety  regulation 
This  seems  to  be  unnecessary  legislation  In 
any  event. 

The  Committee  further  would  add  a  pro- 
viso that  would  limit  the  new  deflniuon  of 
private  earners  to  those  whose  "ownerahlp 
lease,  or  bailment  waa  not  undertaken  for 
the  pu]^>ose  of  such  transportation  " 

The    proviso    would    have    the    affect    of 
taking  out   from  the  deflnltlon   of   private 
earners  and  thus  reUevlng  from  safety  regu- 
lation^  those  whose  ownership,  lease  or  bail- 
ment  waa   undertaken    for    the   purpoae   of 
auch  transporUtlon.  whatever  the  termmay 
mean.    I  doubt  that  the  Cabinet  Committee 
Intended  such  a  result,  but  there  It  la.     Tou. 
I  understand,  are  firmly  set  agalnat  thU  or 
other  changes  in  the  deflnlUon  of  orivaU 
carnage.    This  U  another  of  the  manTareaa 
of  dlaagreement  stirred  up  by   the  report, 
one   on    which    your   organlxaUon    wiU^. 
doubtedly  be  heard  when  hearings  are  held 
on  S.  1920.  •»"»«»  ucia 
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Am  I  underatand  the  law.  the  rule  that  la 
now  appued  to  dlaUngulah  private  carruJa 
from  common  or  contract  camage  waa  set 
forth  When  the  courte  considered  In  one 
proceeding  the  Lendr  Chair  and  Bchenlev 
caaea.  The  courte  upheld  the  Oommlsaton 
and  laid  down  a  simple,  commonaenae  rule 
known  aa  the  primary  bustneaa  teat,  which 
I  would  aUte  aa  foUows:  wmcn 

•You're  a  reguuted.  for-hlre  earner  If 
you  re  really  engaging  In  the  transportation 
business  as  such,  but  not  If  you're  ^tlng 
trucks  only  a.  a  bona  fide  IrK^ldent  to  ^ 
own  nontranaporutlon  enterprlaa  Which 
Of  thcae  you  are  doing  is  to  be  determined 
from  tha  total  facte  in  each  caae  •     ^^^ 

I  undersund  this  rule  appUea  even 
though  a  charge  for  transporuUon  U  Ir^ 
eluded  in  the  selling  price  or  U  blllad  to 
the  customer  as  a  separate  lt«n.  Thus  tha 
Cabinet  O^mmlttee  recommendation  that  a 
new  definition  be  made  for  private  eanian 
woukl  probably  start  action  In  tbe^owu 
•11  over  again  to  determine  what  the  new  laT 
meana.  **^ 

I  further  undersUnd  the  primary  business 
t«t  would  be  Changed  by  ^omeTlncludTr^ 
•ome  of  the  common  camera.    The  new  rule 

t^rrr*  """^  **•  "^^  »»»"  compansa! 
fi^  •».'*»**'*  ""'  indirect,  has  been  received 
for  hauung  freight,  the  one  receiving  the 
compensaUon  for  hauUng  hla  own  gooda 
would   be  either  a  contract   or   a  coiSmon 

th7t^-...T°  T'**  '««»»"»«  compensation 
that  would  make  one  a  contract  or  common 
carrier,  apparently  one  would  have  to  at 
least  deUver  hU  own  gooda  at  a  Iom 

I  can  understand  that  nnoet  of  you  will 
wish  to  conunue  the  primary  bualneaa  teat. 
You  will  oppoae  any  propoaed  change. 

I  should  like  to  asaure  you  that  I  b«lt*«. 
that  the  right  to  carry  ySr  J^n  JoSJ^ 
your  own  vehicle  free  from  economiTregu- 
UUon  la  a  baalc  fundamenui  right  I  do 
not  want  to  aee  it  changed  bacauae  of  3  i»2o 
or  in  any  other  way. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
had  known  what  I  was  yielding  to  my 
friend  from  Florida  for.  I  would  have 
yielded  with  much  more  alacrity 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr^SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
flad  I  have  earned  that  good  grace  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Washlng- 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  HON.  JOS6 
LUIS  CRUZ-SALAZAR.  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
PROM  GUATEMALA 

Mr.    SMATHERS.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Rccoao  an  excellent 
and  enlightening  address  delivered  at 
Rollins  College.  Winter  Park.  Pla..  on 
January  21  by  the  Honorable  Jos6  Luis 
cruz-Salazar.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States    from    Guatemala.    The   speech 
deals  with  the  case  of  the  recent  Com- 
murdst  threat  to  Guatemala,  Its  Impact 
on  the  Americas  and  suggested  Ideas  to 
keep  before  us  In  the  continuing  flght 
against  the  Imperialistic  tactics  of  the 
Comnuinlst   conspiracy   in    this   heml- 
t?    '»?:    ^  "trongly  recommend  to  the 
Members  of   the  Congress  its  careful 
reading. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 
aa  follows: 


ADoaxaa  it  Lt.  Col.  Jos*  Lms  Cktm  Sauzas. 
OTTsTucALair  AstBAaaABoa  to  tus  UMrrss 
Ctat«8,  at  Roluns  CoLixoa 

-, J:*,***?w '"**  gentlemen.  I  appredata  moat 
deeply  the  honor  you  have  paid  my  country. 


by  inviting  Its  Ambaaaador  to  addrcai  auch 
a  select  audience. 

I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  take  any 
pleasure  In  dlscxiaslng  tha  topic  that  la  ba> 
fore  ua.  No  sane  man  can  derive  the  slight- 
est pleasure  In  reviewing  the  subversion  of 
bis  country  by  a  ruthleaa.  Imperialistic  for- 
eign power.  In  collaboration  with  local  dupes 
and  traitors.  To  we  Ouatemalana  the  aub- 
Ject  before  us  la  a  painful  one. 

Nevertheleas.  the  caae  of  Guatemala,  when 
preaented  in  ite  true  perspective,  contalna 
some  valuable  leaaona;  leaaona  which.  If  they 
are  studied  weU  by  the  peoplee  of  the  Amer- 
Icaa.  will  surely  contribute  to  the  safety  of 
our  hemisphere. 

Therefore,  ladiea  and  gentlemen,  even 
though  the  task  Is  an  unpleasant  one.  I  must 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  briefly,  and  atten&pt  to  analyse,  the 
Guatemalan  case. 

Let  me  first  try  to  put  the  topic  In  per- 
spective. In  recent  years  many  thoughtful 
LaUn  Americana  have  become  increaalngly 
concerned  at  three  factors  prevalent 
throughout  the  hemisphere,  which,  we  feel, 
threatens  the  welfare  of  all  of  us.  Thla  con- 
cern U  particularly  felt  by  thoae  of  us  In 
Guatemala,  who  parUclpated  In  the  Ubera- 
tlon  movement. 

1.  In  many  of  the  Amercan  naUona  there 
Is  a  serious  lack  of  undersUndlng  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  as  to  the  bene- 
flu  and  the  resporul  bill  ties  incurred  by  the 
Individual  In  a  democratic  society.  To  moat 
of  us,  I  am  sad  to  say,  democracy  la  a  sub- 
ject that  evokes  much  emotion,  but  too 
little  thought. 

2.  It  U  equally  true  that  In  many  of  our 
countries  there  U  among  all  clasaes  of  people, 
a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  true  natiu-e  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy,  of  Ite  peciillar 
techniques  and  tactics  devised  for  thU  hemU- 
phere.  and  especially,  of  lU  ImperlallaUc 
alms. 

3.  Many  of  us  are  too  Uttle  aware  of  the 
very  real  threat  that  communism  poaes  to  the 
freedom  and  security  of  our  hemisphere,  and 
of  the  truly  alarming  progress  It  has  made. 
Ironically,  we  are  better  Informed  on  develop- 
menu  In  Europe.  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East, 
than  we  are  of  those  right  here  In  the 
Americas. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  any  ob- 
JecUve  analysU  of  the  caae  of  Guatemala, 
must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ex- 
istence of  thoee  three  factors  enab^ed  a  smaU 
handful  of  ruthlessly  efficient  Communist 
agitators  to  gain  control  of  my  country,  and 
to  exercise  that  control,  almost  unnoticed  by 
the  rest  of  the  American  nations,  for  nearly 
a  decade. 

Guatemalans.  In  our  country  located  In 
the  very  heart  of  the  Amerlcaa.  have  enjoyed 
political  freedom  in  only  a  few  brief  periods 
of  our  history.  We  have  had  little  experience 
with  democracy— except  as  a  catch-phrase 
by  demagogic  polltlciana.  Most  of  our  ex- 
perience has  been  with  the  old-fashioned 
type  of  personal  dictatorship. 

As  the  Second  World  War  drew  toward  a 
close.  Guatemala  was  caught  in  a  tide  of 
pollUcal,  social  and  economic  unrest  which 
swept  most  of  Latin  America,  and  which  stUl 
prevails  in  many  countries.  Jorge  Ublco.  the 
last  of  the  old  school  dictators,  who  had  ruled 
for  14  years,  watf  forced  out  of  office  by  public 
pressure  in  1944.  A  few  months  later,  hla 
■uccessor.  Gen.  Pederico  Ponce  Valdes,  was 
unseated  after  a  brief,  but  bloody  revolu- 
tion, when  it  appeared  that  he.  too,  waa  fol- 
lowing the  policy  of  dictatonhlp. 
TT.P*"*™'  Ponce  foUowed  hla  predecessor. 
Ublco  into  exile,  on  October  30.  1»44.  And 
that  date  opened  the  gatee  for  new  hope 
by  the  people  of  Guatemala.  But  unfortun- 
»tely,  It  also  opened  a  new  opportunity  for 
international  communism  to  secure  a  foot- 
hold In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  after  yeara 
or  patient  preparation,  and  careful  teatlng 
»nd  revising  of  ite  subversive  tactics. 


♦k!!^  ^**'  ***"•■  •"**  gentlemen,  that  at 
that  tune,  our  people  had  no  real  knowledge 
or  democracy— we  merely  had  the  desire  to 
poaaaaa  it.  Bven  our  InteUectuala  lacked  any 
real  concept  of  the  reaponalbUlUee  that  de- 
mocracy Invokea  on  aU  claaasa  of  Indivld- 
"•>^Pf*^*«  cltteena  aa  well  aa  public  offl- 
clala.  It  la  equally  true  that  we  wera 
utterly  lacking  In  knowledge  of  the  Commu- 
nlat  conaplracy.  and  of  the  real  threat  It 
preeented  to  the  achievement  of  our  demo- 
crauc  asplraUons.  All  three  of  the  factors 
that  I  listed  a  few  momente  ago.  were  prev- 
alent. And  the  Communlste  immediately 
aelaed  the  advantage.  They  knew  precisely 
what  they  wanted,  and  had  careful  plana  aa 
to  how  they  would  achieve  It.  In  Europe  the 
Communlate  used  as  the  tool  for  expansion, 
the  preeence  or  the  threat  of  the  powerful 
Red  Army.  In  Asia  they  armed  local  masaea. 
and  organised  them  Into  trained  armlea  un- 
der Red  Instructors  and  advisers.  But  In 
LatUi  America.  Ui  Guatemala,  they  were 
forced  to  rely  on  guUe,  conaplracy,  dema- 
gogery  and  subversion. 

So.  In  accordance  with  what  waa  obviously 
a  careful  plan  to  exploit  any  simUar  op- 
portunity, preeentlng  Itaelf  anywhere  In  the 
hemisphere,  the  Communist  leader  concen- 
trated on  Guatemala. 

With  almoat  unbelievable  speed,  they 
Bwung  Into  action.  Guatemalan  Commu- 
nlste who  had  been  living  In  exUe.  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  engaged  In  tireless,  care- 
fully coordinated  political  activity.  They 
were  Joined  by  comrades  from  all  over  Latin 
America,  and  even  from  Spain. 

I  believe  It  is  Important  that  only  a  few 
of  these.  In  the  beginning,  acknowledged 
their  Communist  beliefs.  Most  of  them 
sailed  under  the  false  colors  of  liberals,  or 
Marxian  Socialiste,  or  even  the  new  spiritual 
socialism  Invented  by  President  Ar«valo. 

Their  early  tactics  have  since  become 
standard  Communist  practices  throughout 
the  hemisphere.  They  aUled  themselves 
with  all  of  the  revolutionary  parties,  and 
immediately  set  about  winning  the  confi- 
dence of  the  more  radical  elemente  in  oxir 
Intellectual  and  working  classes.  And  they 
succeeded  so  well,  that  they  were  able  to 
secure  the  nomination  of  Juan  Jos6  Ar«valo 
for  the  presidency,  by  aU  of  the  revolutionary 
partlea.  And  Ar^valo.  If  he  was  not  an  ac- 
tual card-carrying  Communist  at  that  time, 
was  certainly  a  true  Communist  sym- 
pathleer. 

Needless  to  say.  Ar*valo  was  elected  by  an 
overwhelming    majority.    Then    came    the 
second  phase  of  the  Communist  program,  a 
phase  that  Was  already  well  underway  before 
the  elections — the  organization  of  the  work- 
ers under  Cbnununist  leaders.    At  the  Invita- 
tion of  Ar^valo.  Vlncente  Lombardo  Toledano 
came  to  Guatemala  to  supervise  the  organ- 
ization of  the  unions.    Toledano  maneuvered 
Into   leadership  of   the   labor   movement  a 
young  Communist  intellectual.  Victor  Man- 
uel Gutt6rrez,      Later  Gutl6rrez  selected  aa 
hla  lieutenant  a  man  whom  many  observers 
believes  was  the  No.  2  Communist  of  Guate- 
mala,  Carlos  Manuel   Pellecer.    The  direct 
tie-in  between  the  Guatemalan  labor  leaders 
and  Moscow,  was  clearly  revealed  In  1061, 
when  Louis  Salllant.  of  France,  head  of  tha 
notorloxis  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unlona 
(WFTU)    came  to  Guatemala  to  personally 
supervise  the  organization  of  a  central  labor 
body,  the  Confederaci6n  General  de  Traba- 
Jadorea   (COTG),  which,  of  course,  became 
affiliated  with  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unlona   (WFTU)    and  Lombardo  Toledano'a 
Conununlst-controlled  Latin  American  labor 
organisation.  Confederacldn  de  Itabajadorea 
de  America  Latlna  (CTAL). 

Meanwhile  the  peons  and  the  small  farm- 
era  were  also  being  organized  Into  the  Rural 
Confederation  of  Guatemala,  under  Leonardo 
CastlUo  Florea.  an  ardent  advocate  of  com- 
miuilam.  who  made  hla  pilgrimage  to  Moa- 
cow  and  to  various  so-'called  peace  confer- 
encea.    It  waa  Caatlllo  Fl^nea  who  attempted 
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to  combat  the  Uberatlon  movement  directed 
by  Colonel  Carloe  CastUlo  Armaa.  by  organ- 
Islng  the  rural  workers  Into  armed  mllltla. 
and  at  one  time  even  dared  to  give  orders 
to  the  army's  chief  of  staff. 

Meanwhile  the  Communists  were'movlnc 
at  top  apeed  along  three  other  highly  impor- 
tant fronta.  They  were  maneuvering  con- 
trolltog  poaltlona  in  the  important  govern- 
ment agendea.  the  educational  system,  and 
the  political  partlea. 

In  the  government  they  obtained  control 
of  the  propaganda  agendea.  Indudlng  tha 
government -owned  and  subsidized  newt- 
papers,  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem: the  Social  Sectu-ity  Institute;  the  Elec- 
toral Tribunal:  the  Labor  Courte;  the  Presi- 
dent's General  SecretarUt;  and  finally  even 
the  Oongreas.  They  put  through  a  Com- 
munlst-deelgned  agrartan  reform  program, 
and  staffed  Ite  sdmlnUtratlve  agency  with 
Oon»n»«ni«ts.  They  took  over  the  Foreign  i 
Office,  and' perverted  the  Guatemalan  diplo- 
matic corps  into  a  Communist  courier  serv- 
ice. And  finally,  when  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  displeased  the  party  leaders, 
at  the  request  of  a  single  Communist  deputy 
the  entire  court  was  Impeached  by  a  fellow 
traveling  Congress,  and  sympatheUc  Judgea 
were  appointed  to  replace  them. 

In  the  educational  field.  Mario  Stlva 
Jonama.  a  fanaUc  Communist  teacher,  be- 
came virtually  a  dictetor  of  the  men  teach- 
ers' school:  Maria  de  Sellar^s.  another  Com- 
munist became  director  of  the  School  for 
Women  Teachers:  Virginia  Bravo  Letelier.  a 
ChUean  Communist,  headed  the  nu-al  edu- 
cational system:  Rafael  TlBchler,  a  notorious 
Communist,  became  director  of  the  Labor 
Union  for  Workers  in  Education.  A  Com- 
munist front  was  organised  to  penetrate 
San  Carlos  University,  and  with  typical  Com- 
munist irony.  It  was  caUed  the  Democratic 
University  Front.  Thus.  In  our  educational 
system,  we  soon  found  that  the  Communlste 
were  In  control  not  only  of  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  teachers,  but  also  of  the  selection 
of  curricula. 

And  In  the  political  field,  using  their  con- 
trol over  the  Importent  labor  and  agrarian 
vote  aa  a  weapon,  the  Communlste  soon 
gained  controlling  positions  In  aU  of  our 
major  political  parties. 

I  believe  it  is  highly  significant  that 
through  this  period  of  securing  control  of 
the  ImporUnt  fields  of  our  political,  social, 
and  economic  life,  the  Communlste  either 
remained 'In  the  background  or  maintained 
the  disguise  of  liberals.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, howmr.  a  few  of  ua  knew,  they 
were  actlval^lhruiting  the  young  intellectu- 
als and  woi^K  organizing  them  into  cells, 
and  Indoctrinating  them  in  Marxist  prin- 
ciples and  tactlca. 

Then,  shortly  before  the  election  of  Jacobo 
Arbenz  GuzmSn,  the  party  came  out  Into  the 
open.  In  1960  the  Communist  Party  of 
Guatemala  made  ite  pubUc  appearance  under 
the  leadership  of  JosA  Manuel  Portuhy. 
About  the  same  time  another  branch  of  the 
party  came  into  being,  apparently  for  the 
purpoae  of  evading  article  32  of  the  consti- 
tution, which.  In  effect,  outlaws  the  Com- 
munist Party.  This  branch  was  called  the 
Labor  Revolutionary  Party  and  waa  headed 
by  Gutierrez.  After  a  trip  to  Moacow  by 
Gutierrez,  however,  the  two  portiea  wens 
united  into  the  Guatemalan  Workers  Party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Fortuny.  An  Inter- 
esting aapect  Is  that  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment directly  subsidized  the  party's  oOclal 
newspaper,  Octubre,  which  carried  aa  Ite 
motto,  "For  a  strong,  large  Communist 
l^ttf."  by  placing  complimentary  ads  In  Ite 
Isauea. 

I  think  that  another  highly  algnlfleant 
aspect  of  the  poUtlcal  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munlate In  Guatemala,  la  that  even  after 
they  came  out  In  the  open,  with  their  own 
oflldal  party  and  candldatea,  tha  Commu- 
nlste continued  their  dominant  positions  in 
the  other  poUtlcal  partlea.    On  more  than 
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on*  oocMloo.  tb^  supported  their  hand- 
plckatf  c«n(Ud«t«s  from  tbe  otber  pArUos. 
over  tlMlr  own  oflk^JU  party  cnndUlatfiw. 

After  the  eleeUon  of  Arbens.  the  Commu- 
nlat  tactics  became  inereaslnfly  bolder, 
a««i  more  apparent  to  the  public.  In  Arbenz 
the  Communists  had  a  dledple  who  de- 
clared, shortly  before  his  Inauguration,  and 
X  quote:  "The  world  Is  dlrlded  Into  two 
groups:  on  the  one  side  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  of  the  capitalistic  system, 
wltli  their  great  economic  power;  and  on 
the  oUMr  side  the  Union  of  Sorlet  Socialist 
Bepubllea  controlling  a  group  of  nations 
wltJi  the  almost  mystic  Ideology  opposed  to 
•  decadant  Imperialistic  system".  And  he 
added.  "Perhaps  we,  the  men  of  the  preeent 
jsnerstlnn  will  not  see  it,  but  in  this  fight 
the  Ualosk  of  Soviet  Socialist  Bepublics  Is 
tpU^  to  win".  This,  of  course,  U  the  typical 
Xieninist  formula  of  reducing  the  political 
problems  of  the  world  into  the  oTer-slmpli- 
fleatlon  of  the  "Inerltable"  fight  between 
:onism  and  capitalism.    Arbenz.  on  as- 

Ooe.  n^Tt*^  ss  his  principal  sdvlscr. 
the  OoBununlst  leader,  Portny.  It  is  small 
that  the  Ooaununlst  conspirators,  in 
to  sscttr*  tb*  elcetion  of  Arbens  went 
•Ten  to  the  lengths  of  contriving  tbe  aasaai- 
nation  ta  his  populax  opponent.  Coronel 
Vrancleeo  Javier  Arana,  and  an  outspoken 
•Btl'Ooaaiuaist. 
S  Mgrac  deeply,  that  I  do  not  bavt  the 
lo  fo  laio  d*uai  oa  tlM  Mcond  aepMt 

HatMBakm  mm,  on*  to  wtoicb  I  m 
Alt  loyal  ChMMMolMM  eMi  inov  Wl«ll  fMl 


_  ___  I,  It 

d  fyfMMIf -^^1  mM  MMC  fINllMW  MM<    ^TOM 

M0  0MWMI  Wwwn0^t$ 

DMi  HMO  MM,     Mtm 

of  Jifglll   Mid   Vtt§  rtMtlOd    Of 

»0   gpfWMlrO    tOOMM   »OMM<    Id' 

iMffito,  Odd  iMoMf  odldriaotod  to 
MM  ralfd  of  torror  that  proMdod  Om  Uber*- 
«fld.  •  MlgB  of  tMTor  durliif  VtUOl)  iMmdMdo 
of  onM-Commimloto  were  setoto.  bnitolly 
toriursd.  mutlUted  and  Oaotly  murdered. 
It  is  Bot  only  lack  oC  time,  but  my  main 
yurpws  here  Is  to  analyse  the  taettes  the 
OeaHBnnlete  followed  In  Ouatemala.  snd  the 
factor*  that  made  them  tuceessful.     In  the 
dleeueslon  of  theee  factors,  I  believe  there  le 
one  aspect  of  the  Liberation  Movement  which 
must  be  considered.    For  It  was  by  attacking 
theee  factors  that  Colonel  CastlUo  overthrew 
the  Communist  regime.     It  was  ideas  that 
won  In  Guatemala — not  guns  and  tanks  and 
planee.     For  months  preceding  the  revolu- 
tion. Colonel  Castillo  and  his  followers  bom- 
barded the  people  of  Ouatemala  with  a  sys- 
tematic barrage  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers 
published  by  groups  In  exile,  and  with  broad- 
casts over  the  clandestine  radio.    All  of  these 
were  aimed   at   exposing   to   the   people   of 
Guatemala  the  true  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist controlled  government  and  its  ties  with 
the  Kremlin,  and  at  convincing  them  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  democracy.    So  when 
the  final  test  came,  Arbenz  and  his  Com- 
munist mentors  found  that  not  only  were 
they  unable  to  command  the  army  and  air 
force,  but  even  the  workers  and  the  Cam- 
peslnos  deserted  them.    The  people  had  be- 
come convinced,  and  In  Castillo  Armas  they 
had   found    a   leader.     Permit    me,   for   the 
sake    of    emphasis,     repeat     thoee     factors 
briefly:  first,  the  lack  of  real  understanding 
of  the  political  and  phlloeophlcal  meaning  of 
democracy;  second,  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  tactic*  and  imperialistic  alms  of 
conununlsm;  and  third,  the  unawarenes*  of 
the  danger  that  communism  presents,  and 
the  headway  it  has  already  made.    To  these 
I  could  add  a  fourth  factor,  although  It  is 
of  a  slightly  different  nature,  the  spirit  of 
poUUcal,  social  and  economic  unrest.    I  did 
not  Ust  this  In  the  begliming.  because  It  Is 


to  a  considerable  degree.  Communist  in- 
spired. The  principal  tactic  being  used  by 
the  Communists  throughout  the  hemisphere 
today,  is  the  fomenting  of  discontent  and 
unreat.  In  an  obvious  plan  to  ereaU  a  chaotle 
situation  they  will  be  able  to  exploit. 

Thoee  are  the  factors  that  made  the  Com- 
munist control  of  my  country  possible.  And. 
also  let  me  repeat,  for  emphasis,  those  fac* 
tors  are  prevalent  today  in  many  nations  in 
this  hemlap  tiers. 

We  In  Guatemala  do  not  believe  that  our 
fight  against  conununlsm  Is  won,  by  any 
nvf^nf  Thfit  Is  why  we  are  so  determined 
to  prove  to  our  people  that  democrscy,  once 
properly  understood  and  applied,  oflcrs  to 
all  Individuals  willing  to  accept  Its  responsi- 
bilities, the  better  way  of  life.  However,  even 
then,  we  shall  not  feel  secxire.  We  know  that 
we  are  part  of  this  hemisphere.  And  as  long 
as  a  slngls  nation  remains  vulnerable,  we  in 
Ouatemala,  too,  ar*  vulnerable. 

Therefore,  speaking  entirely  unofficially, 
I  should  like  to  propose  for  your  discussion 
and  consideration,  an  Idea  that  Is  provoking 
considerable  thought  in  my  country.  Not  a 
detailed  solution— but  at  least  an  Idsa. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  find  a  wsy  to 
mobilize  the  antl-Communlst  thought  in 
this  hemUphere,  Into  an  effective  force  to 
cope  with  theee  prevailing  ignorances  that 
endanger  our  freedom.  I  suggeat  a  move- 
ment on  a  bemlepboric  basis,  which  would: 

A.  IduMU  all  clasM  of  poopio,  la  all  of 
our  eouotriee.  In  the  full  politlool  and  ptollo- 
MphlMl  mesntoff  of  denoeraoy;  not  only  in 
tt)«  benoflu  tlMt  it  oders  tho  lodlvlduol.  tout 
•leo  in  tlM  dtttlM,  tbo  fospooeiMluiM  tlNM  tt 
OS  tarn  U  tlMM  Wtteftu  or o  to  Im 

iriM  doturo  of  M—Mwiiwi,  mm 

Ho  tM0ii»»  sfto  m  trnptrttfUt  otoM. 

O,  Atqmiit$  mm  fi»ptm  wltH  tHo  ddf-fo- 
4»f,  wtmt'iA'Wmk,  ddtf  yoMHd-yMr  •Mm- 

wo  Md  botcor  ovoluato  tio  goine,  %n4  §o  tiMi 
our  goeomwodU  can  dovlM  iHliodo  to 
oounCortoolAOM  ttooas. 

I  present  (bio  idoa  noi  m  •  ouro-atl.  Bui 
simply  as  ooo  stop  to  bo  taken  la  tbo  oon« 
tlnuing  flght.  vbleb  I  f«dr  will  outlast  our 
live*,  between  the  two  great  Ideological  forcee, 
democracy  and  communism.  Surely  tb* 
knowledge — not  only  of  what  we  are  fighting 
against,  but  also  of  what  we  are  fighting  for, 
is  an  lndlsi>en(able  weapon  In  this  historic 
stniggle.  And  since  all  of  us  in  the  hemi- 
sphere are  the  objects  of  Communist  attack, 
and  all  are  to  a  greater  or  leeser  degree,  vul- 
nerable. I  propose  a  defense  on  a  hemispheric 
scale.  I  limit  this  particular  program  to  this 
hemisphere,  because,  as  I  already  pointed 
out,  the  Imperialistic  tactics  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  here,  differ  from  those  fol- 
lowed In  other  critical  areas  of  the  world. 

If  this  were  possible.  If  we  should  team 
our  resources  In  a  oonunon  effort  and  bring 
the  whole  truth  to  the  peoples  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, we  would  have  taken  a  long  and  sure 
step  toward  the  goal  of  true  freedom  that 
only  democracy  can  bring. 

I  once  again  thank  Rollins  College  for  the 
opportunity  given  me  to  address  you  here 
today  and  thank  you.  ladlee  and  gentlemen, 
for  your  attention. 


A  NATIONAL  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  MANAGEMENT,  CONSERVA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE  OP  FISH- 
ERIES RESOURCES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  late,  but  I  have  a  matter  of  great 
Importaiice  which  I  wish  to  discuss  brief- 
ly today,  and  I  also  desire  to  Introduce 
a  bin  which  now  lies  on  the  desk.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  appropriate  that  I 
take  the  matter  up  at  this  time,  because 
the  Senate  is  in  the  throes  ot  lUitrAisuiing 


the  ao-eaDed  agricultural  bill.  My  bill. 
Mr.  President,  deals  with  another  prob- 
lem which  relates  to  the  farmers  of  the 
sea. 

It  is  with  regard  to  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  that  I  come  before  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  today  to  offer  a  form  of 
relief  and  security  for  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  national  economy. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  our  domestic 
commercial  and  sport  fisheries  of  the 
United  States,  of  Alaska,  of  our  other 
Territories  and  possessions,  and  of  the 
fisheries  on  the  high  seas,  that  I  wish 
to  inform  the  Senate  of  the  serious 
plight  of  the  fisheries  industry  and  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  a  bill  which  I  am 
Introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuckbl] 
to  giTe  our  domestic  fisheries  the  right- 
ful recognition  they  deserve. 

During  the  Interim  between  the  last 
session  of  Congress  and  the  present 
time,  I  have  conducted  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  along  with  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  Senator  from ' 
Kansas  (Mr.  ScmokpfblI,  in  Alaska  and 
in  tlis  principal  Ashing  Cdnters  of  tlM 
Paeifto  Cddsl>. , 

At  ths  hsdrlngs  hdld  in  rartdus  eHldg, 
our  dommlttds  oidtnbsfs  wdrs  joltidd  toy 
othsr  Afomtodfs  ot  Congrdss  from  tooth 
thd  Sdndtd  sDd  ihd  flousd  of  Hgpfsssnt* 
stivdf,  IfifttMUfif  Ibd  Monofdtoit  Dfld* 
f«l«  C  U  SAgturrr  of  Alsslui,  sad  thd 
fnstor  frosi  C«ttfomki  (Mr,  KvenuL). 

I  aigtK  My  tiMi  sU  tlid  Umaktn  of 
Coaffr«M  pNdsnl  si  tlio  todsilfifs  itioiritf 
s  profdimd  lfi<dr«si  to  hdsrtng  trtwt  ttw 
yghous  vltiMtsM  bdd  to  isy  dtoout  ecn* 
fUilons  prtydiimg  in  our  domdstle  flsh« 
•rids  Industry, 

I  would  Ukd  now  tortdfly  to  summarlM 
ths  tMtimony  and  Iddss  of  osord  than 
300  wltiMssM  sngaged  in  or  ckMsly 
aasoeiatdd  with  eommerclal  fishdrtds. 
who  testified  at  the  hearings.  Among 
thoM  witnesses  were  the  Honorable  B. 
Prank  Helntzleman.  Governor  of  Alaska, 
members  of  State  and  Territorial  legis- 
latures, mayors  of  cities,  members  of 
local  chambers  of  cotnmerce.  fishermen, 
fish  packers,  shipbuilders,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  marine  supply  houses,  and 
other  allied  industries. 

First  of  all  we  were  informed  that  our 
Alaska  salmon  industry  is  in  bad  finan- 
cial condition  and  practically  out  of 
business.  There  are  no  longer  great 
runs  of  salmon  returning  to  the  2.000 
rivers  and  streams  of  the  territory. 

The  total  annual  salmon  pack  for 
Alaska  during  the  past  10  years  has 
dwindled  to  less  than  one  half  the  aver- 
age yield  maintained  for  the  previous  20 
years — with  the  1955  season's  catch  the 
lowest  In  48  years. 

This  means  an  annual  loss  to  our 
fisheries  industry  of  over  $45  million 
and  the  possibility  of  a  complete  cur- 
tailment of  all  salmon  fishing  in  many 
areas  in  order  to  bring  the  runs  back. 

The  declining  stocks  of  salmon  in 
Alaska  have  shown  a  decided  downward 
trend  since  1950.  when  a  sudden  drop 
of  25  percent  in  production  occurred. 
The  decline  since  then  indicates  fewer 
salmon  are  returning  to  the  streams. 

Prom  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the 
many  Interested  persons  contacted  dur- 
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ing  our  Senate  investigation,  there  is  but 
one  answer  as  to  how  the  present  crisis 
in  the  Alaskan  salmon  industry  came 
about.  We  have  failed  in  our  manage- 
ment of  this  valuable  resource. 

We  have  harvested  too  many  and  al- 
lowed too  few  salmon  to  ascend  un- 
molested to  the  spawning  streams  re- 
quired by  nature  to  reproduce  the  runs. 

In  addition  to  our  robbing  the  streams 
of  the  seed  to  reproducer  the  nms,  we 
have  done  nothing  to  protect  and  assist 


with  Imports  totaling  40.1  pooent  of  all 
available   tuna  sold  on   our  dninffftio 
market  during  1964. 
The  result  of  this  impact  of  excessive 


During  the  past  4  years  the  tuna  in- 
dustry has  struggled  in  vain  for  a  pro- 
gram such  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Her- 
rlngton.   namely,   some  middle  ground 


Jma  and  other  fish  imports  upon  our    between comp^ protectlonaTd  no nro- 

United  States  citizens  of  their  market        

and  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  fish- 
eries needs  of  the  Nation  with  supplies 
which  they  might  readily  obtain  on  the 
high  seas  and  in  coastal  areas. 


They  have  been  forced  to  curtail  their 


ministration  and  the  state  D^^artment 
have  failed  to  act — ^in  fact,  they  have 
refused  to  act. 

During  my  20  years  in  Congress  I 
have  always  been  sympathetic  to  and 


I  have  felt  that  any  program  or  pro- 
posal offered  to  aid  the  fisheries  was  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  people  in  the 
Industry. 


the  salmon  and  their  spawn  against  the    efforts  and  to  seU  their  catches  at  pSS  S^i^o^  SS^iSSiiiS  JS^LS^*' 

natural   predators    and   environmental     comparable  to  those  quoted  by  foreS  SSv^ted  Sy  JS?  w3S?e  iS^iS^SSI 

condlUons.    This  accounts  for  a  99  per-     producers,  whose  fishermen  receive   a  to  ilToSr  Sh#ri J^  ^^^ 

standard  wage  of  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  "~ix:««. 

the  earnings  of  an  average  American 

laborer.     During    1954.   trawler-caught 

bottom  fish  Imports  amounted  to  over 

modem  methods  of  water  farming  to 
foster  the  growth  of  marine  foods.  The 
evidence  produced  at  the  bearings  was 
unanimous  on  this  point.  I  believd  it  is 
time  to  act.  not  to  study. 

At  our  Seattle  hearings  last  fall  w« 
heard  from  one  of  our  Nation^  OMst 


cent  mortality  in  the  species  from  the 
egg  status  to  the  seaward  migrating 
stage. 

I  believe  that  in  addition  to  the  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  food  lost  annually 
through  our  careless  management  in  al- 
lowing these  valuable  fisheries  to  decline 


we  have  created  a  far  more  grievous  er- 
ror. We  have  failed  to  give  to  the  many 
problems  affeeting  our  domestic  food 
fisheries  resources  the  rightful  attention 
they  should  have  on  a  national  level  in 
Oovsmment. 

In  contrast,  Idod  farmers  of  th«  Ns- 
ilon  ovsr  ths  past  M  r«ars  hays  mads 
wondtrfttl  progroNs  in  Inersaslnf  tht 
production  and  quaUty  of  food  on  thdr 
farms;  and  In  this  connection  thcjr  hsro 
hdd  the  ssslstancc  of  sn  Indcpcndcnl 
•nd  rospscldd  sgdncy  of  our  ndilonsl 
OoycfMMni/ 

I  s«  now  ptaciAff  hotort  Ovmtmt  % 
torn  Chdi  will  proiridd  ior  s  mtf  pr»€ti€§H 
mdnncr  of  mdndfioff  our  6onmU9  llsb' 
Mice  10  coopcrstion  with  the  ftotdc,  Tcr- 
THoriM,  and  intcrndtlondl  •Kcncids  In 
which  wc  partlcipfttd. 

In  addition  to  the  lahnon  crisis  in 
Alaska  I  find,  through  onr  lade  of  sound 
fisheries  management,  that  ths  Oovem- 
ment  has  inflicted  severe  handicaps  upon 
our  own  fishermen  and  fish  handlers  up 
and  down  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
and  also  along  the  gulf  coast,  while  help- 
ing fishermen  and  producers  in  other 
countries.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to 
what  was  brought  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  BCcClellah]  in  our 
discussion  today. 

Through  our  national  policy  In  per- 
mitting duty-free  fish  Imports  to  fiood 
domestic  markets  in  competition  with 
our  own  fishermen  and  packers,  we  have 
practically  forced  a  major  portion  of  our 
food  fisheries  enterprises  out  of  business. 

This  does  not  mean  that  anyone  Is 
speaking  against  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements;  but  in  this  case,  these 
products  come  into  our  country  abso- 
lutely duty-free. 

During  the  period  between  1935  and 
1954  edible  fish  imports  alone  have  in- 
creased from  an  annual  rate  of  325  mil- 
lion pounds  to  803  million  pounds,  with 
dollar  values  increasing  from  $27,500,000 
to  $203,600,000.  Most  of  this  increase 
has  been  In  direct  competition  with  do- 
mestically produced  flshi  and  in  1953 
foreign  fish  imports  comprised  35.2  per- 
cent of  aU  fish  food  available  on  the 
domestic  market. 

Tunaflsh  imports,  bicludlng  processed 
and  unprocessed  fish,  from  1949  to  1954. 

Increased  from  an  annual  rate  of  14,-    

500,000  pounds  to  170  mtiUft"  pounds;    sons  unemployed. 

C« ^201 


enter  our  country,  every  fish-producing 
nation  in  the  world  has  its  eyes  on  United 
States  markets  to  sell  iU  fish.  Almost 
dally  we  read  accounts  of  trade  organi- 
zations being  formed  In  foreign  cotm- 
tries  to  promote  the  sals  of  their  fish. 
They  have  been  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
our  own  SUte  Department  ofDcials— 


While  our  Oovermnsnt  fUheries  people    !SSI?to££i2!7S"u^^ 

tyr.  Ldttfen  n,  Donaldson  ssye  •  terr 


ooihlng 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
0¥§r  the  fttiiittde  of  our  ftste  Dep«ri- 
meni  snd  the  sdminieirsMon  to  eur* 
rendertof  our  doflMfUe  flMtliei  to  forei«B 
flch  pfowcttt. 

In  the  Msy  IMi  iMue  of  United  ftstee 
fleh  snd  WikUlfe  Cemmerdsl  Flsherlee 
Reriew,  Mr,  WlSUsm  C,  Merrtofton,  fleh' 
eriee  sdyiecr  for  the  SUte  Department, 
msde  s  eUtement  in  which  he  reldted 
in  detdU  how  neceseary  it  is  to  have 
Americsn  support  bi  advancing  and 
building  up  Japanese  fisheries  operations 
even  though  our  own  fishermen  would 
have  to  restrict  their  operations. 

In  summarizing  his  comments  Mr. 
Herrington  made,  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  the  United  States  fish- 
eries industry's  position  in  relation  to 
fish  imports: 

In  face  of  thla  situation,  what  eouree 
should  the  United  SUtes  fishery  industry 
adopt?  With  no  protection  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  the  United  States  tuna 
fishery  would  greatly  decline  If  not  practi- 
cally disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  to  ask 
for  complete  protection  would  be  attempt- 
ing to  fly  directly  Into  the  face  of  basic 
United  States  policy — and  remember — that 
there  Is  plenty  of  evidence  that  most  people 
believe  this  policy  Is  In  the  overall  national 
Interest.  To  And  a  course  which  will  fit  In 
with  United  States  policy  and  win  public 
support,  tt  appears  that  the  tuna  Industry 
must  work  out  a  poeltion  Intermediate  be- 
tween complete  protection  and  no  protec- 
tion. 

Of  course,  there  is  now  no  protection 
ataU. 

There  is  much  evidence  today  in  the 
tuna  industry.  5  years  after  Mr.  Herring- 
ton's  statement,  that  he  was  correct  that 
"With  no  protection  the  American  tuna 
industry  would  disappear,"  for  today 
they  are  on  the  very  edge  of  complete 
bankruptoy.  Every  tuna  ship  is  now 
yed  up.  This  represents  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  investment  and  thousands  of  per- 


eonvifietoff  seeowit  df  how  H  le  mmNHo 
to  toeretee  9^r  Aldeksn  lelmon  flehertii 
to  stoetft  sny  productive  leVef  we  wisli 
through  proper  regutolory  meseures, 
predstor  control,  and  eiresm  sfid  Isfce 
lorUttfiion,  He  also  etsted— snd  he  is 
sn  expert  to  this  field— ihsi  the  eon« 
Crete  resulto  of  any  fUheries  program 
can  toe  evaluated  only  in  numtoen  of  fish 
in  the  water  or  landed  toy  Che  fishermen^ 

n>llowing  Dr.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Pautzke,  Chief  of  the  Fisheries  Di- 
vision of  the  Washington  State  Oame 
Department,  told  how  under  his  direc- 
tion more  than  260  lakes  in  Washing- 
ton State  had  been  poisoned  out  to 
eliminate  all  forms  of  undesirable  marine 
life,  and  then  restocked  with  trout  from 
their  hatcheries.  The  net  results  of  this 
program  have  been  a  1,000-percent  In- 
crease in  available  fish  for  Washington 
sportsmen  over  a  [>eriod  of  7  years. 

These  men  are  not  Just  fussing  around 
making  studies,  they  are  producing  fish. 
I  think  it  is  time  something  was  done 
about  the  problem  on  a  national  scale. 

One  other  factor  regarding  our  Alaska 
salmon  industry  is  that  many  fishermen 
and  packers  believe  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  Japanese  catch  of  salmon 
on  the  high  seas  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  sharp  decrease  of  salmon  on 
our  side  of  the  Pacific. 

Many  fishermen  claim  that  net- 
marked  salmon  have  appeared  in  their 
catches  in  Bristol  Bay,  even  though  no 
fishing  is  conducted  in  front  of  that  bay. 
They  say  that  this  is  a  sure  sign  that 
the  Japanese  are  catching  our  fish.  If 
that  be  true,  it  would  be  in  violation  of 
Uie  treaty  concluded  between  the  United 
Stetes  and  Japan  after  the  war. 

Our  scientists  assigned  to  the  job  of 
finriing  out  about  the  possibility  of  Asian 
and  North  American  stocks  ot  salmon 
intermingling  on  the  high  seas  appear  to 
doubt  the  idea  that  Japanese  fishermen 
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arc  taking  salmon  headed  for  Alaskan 
streams. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  taking  sal- 
mon on  the  high  seas  a  considerable  dis- 
tance offshore  is  a  wasteful;  destructive 
practice.  There  is  no  way  under  such 
operations  to  secure  adequate  escape- 
ment to  replenish  the  nms. 

We  know  that  fisheries  studies  all  take 
time  and  a  considerable  amount  of  funds. 
The  Government  Wildlife  Service  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem, but  apparently  they  have  not  found 
the  answers. 

If  the  Japanese  fishermen  are  taking 
North  American  fish,  as  the  fishermen 
indicate,  and  if  our  Alaska  salmon  runs 
continue  to  decline  as  they  have  in  the 
past  3  years,  our  Alaska  salmon  fisheries 
may  be  wiped  out  before  our  services 
wj^u  have  determined  the  true  cause. 

mSH  In  addition  to  Alaska  salmon,  tima. 

and  other  fish  problems  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  from  Maine  to  Florida  our  Atlantic 
coastal  fisheries  are  becoming  less  pro- 
ductive each  year,  especially  on  the  New 
England  Banks.       • 

The  once  proud  trawler  fishing  fleets 
of  New  York  and  Boston  are  becoming 
outmoded  with  the  times. 

During  the  past  20  years  the  annual 
trawler  bottom  fish  landings  at  Boston 
alone  have  dropped  from  300  million 
poimds  to  approximately  one-half  that 
amount.  No  new  ocean  trawlers  have 
been  built  to  continue  these  operations. 

Other  nations  are  expanding  this  type 
of  fishing  operation  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  a  market  for  their  fish,  a  good 
share  of  it  right  here  in  our  United 
States.  This  is  possible  because  we  are 
sacrificing  our  own  fishermen's  markets 
by  turning  them  over  to  foreigners. 

Established  marine-  and  fishing-gear 
suppliers  throughout  the  country  are 
also  faced  with  serious  handicaps  In 
their  trade  through  the  competition  of 
low-priced  imports.  Some  items  arriv- 
ing from  factories  abroad  are  financed 
by  American  capital  to  take  advantage 
of  low-cost  labor  In  the  manufacture  of 
their  products,  which  they  sell  at  high 
United  States  prices. 

There  is  a  peril  point  In  these  enter- 
prises as  a  result  of  which  our  industries 
can  be  forced  out  of  business.  No  one 
seems  to  be  applying  the  brakes. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problems  of  our 
domestic  fisheries  that  I  have  outlined 
today  can  hardly  be  emphasized  in  this 
brief  message. 

The  astonishing  fact  brought  out  at 
oxir  hearings  with  the  industry  is  that 
not  one  employee  In  our  Government  has 
raised  his  voice  at  a  national  or  interna- 
tional level  to  protect  and  defend  the 
position  of  United  States  fishermen  in 
the  security  of  their  markets  and  in  their 
Inherent  rights  to  accustomed  fishing 
areas. 

I  hope  that  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  Join  with  me  in  supporting  this 
bill  and  other  necessary  legislation  to 
follow  in  providing  relief  and  averting 
the  crisis  that  now  faces  our  domestic 
fisheries. 

The  United  States,  with  our  Increasing 
population,  cannot  afford  to  allow  our 
fisheries  resources  and  enterprises  to  de- 
teriorate and  become  an  imimportant 
segment  of  our  national  ecooomy. 


We  must  no  longer  be  content  with 
pretentious  stories  about  the  need  for 
continued  studies  about  the  life  and  hab- 
its of  fish.  We  must  direct  our  efforts 
toward  farming  our  streams  and  water 
areas  to  create  a  healthy  condition  in 
all  fisheries. 

It  Is  in  the  Nation's  best  Interests  that 
we  direct  our  attention  toward  giving 
the  fisheries  of  the  country  the  recogni- 
tion they  should  have,  and  that  we  here- 
after employ  experienced,  competent 
personnel  to  manage,  defend,  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  our  fisheries. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  take  Just  a 
moment  or  two  to  say  briefly,  that  the 
bill  provides  for  the  abolition  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  creates  an  independ- 
ent commission  of  Ave  members,  which 
will  be  the  Fisheries  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  and  establishes  a  fishing 
policy  for  the  whole  United  States.  That 
Is  long  overdue.  The  bill  puts  fisheries  In 
the  right  perspective  In  our  Nation's 
economy.  It  puts  our  fisheries  problem, 
both  International  and  domestic,  in  the 
right  perspective  in  regard  to  our  deal- 
ings with  other  countries  in  this  matter. 
This  country  has  been  making  fisheries 
treaties,  many  of  which  have  gone 
through  the  committee  headed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
GcoRCKl,  who  is  now  occupying  the 
Chair.  In  the  negotiation  of  those  trea- 
ties United  States  fishing  Interests  have 
been  at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  been 
dealing  with  men  at  Cabinet  level  from 
other  maritime  and  fisheries  countries, 
while  subheads  of  subdepartments  have 
represented  this  country. 

The  bill  would  create  an  Independent 
commission,  free  It  from  the  politics  and 
necessity  of  making  yearly  regulations, 
and  offer  a  hope  that  we  may  rehabilitate 
an  industry  which  is  fast  dechning.  I 
have  sat  on  the  Appropriation]  Commit- 
tee and  have  seen  millions  of  dollars 
voted  for  conservation  of  our  fisheries 
resources,  but  apparently  that  has  been 
of  no  avail,  because  the  whole  Industry 
has  been  dropping  and  dropping  and 
dropping.  As  one  fisherman  put  It  to 
me.  "We  have  no  place  to  go  but  up." 

Surely  It  Is  high  time  that  we  took 
hold  of  the  problem  and  put  our  fisheries 
on  such  a, level  in  the  national  Govern- 
ment that  immediate  steps  could  be 
taken  to  rehabilitate  our  depleted  runs 
and  the  almost  economic  bankruptcy 
facing  the  fishermen  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
prmted  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriatedly  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD. 

The  bill  <3.  3275)  to  establish  a  sound 
and  comprehensive  national  policy  with 
respect  to  the  development,  conserva- 
tion for  preservation,  management  and 
use  of  fisheries  resources,  to  create  and 
prescribe  the  functions  of  the  United 
States  Fisheries  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mao- 
HTTSON.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Ita 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  or- 


dered to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid.  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  b« 
cltad  M  the  "Fisheries  Act  of  1954." 

DKXAKATION   OW  POUCT 

8bc.  3.  The  Congreaa  hereby  declaree  that 
flsh  and  shellflsh  reaources  make  a  material 
contribution  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  citizens  and  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  food-producing  segment  of  the 
national  economy,  and  that  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  national  policy  with  respect 
to  ihe  development,  conservation  for  preser- 
vation, management,  and  mazlmimi  use  of 
such  resources,  the  prevention  of  excessive 
exploitation  thereof,  and  the  promotion  and 
maintenance  of  prosperous  and  productive 
conditions  In  both  the  commercial  and  the 
sport  and  recreatlonKl  flsheries  Industries  Is 
essential  In  the  public  Interest.  The  Con- 
gress further  declares  that  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  necessary  In  order  to  accomplish 
such  objectives,  and  that  this  act  shall  be 
administered  with  due  regard  to  the  Inherent 
right  of  every  citizen  and  resident  of  the 
United  States  to  engage  In  fishing  for  his 
own  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

ITKrrSD    BTSTXS    nSHKBISS    COMMIBStON 

8bc.   S.  (a)    lltere   la  hereby  created   an 

independent  agency  of  the  Government  to 
be  known  as  the  United  States  Plsherles 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  which  shsll  be  composed  of 
five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate. 
One  of  such  members  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission at  the  time  of  nomination.  Each 
such  member  shall  hold  offlce  for  a  term 
of  0  years:  except  that  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  first  appointed  shall  eiplre, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  nomination,  as  follows:  1  on  January 
1,  1058.  1  on  January  1.  1959,  1  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1960,  1  on  January  1.  1961.  and 
1  on  January  1,  1963.  A  vacancy  In  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  Is  the  case  of  the  original  ap- 
pointment. Not  more  than  3  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  620.000  per  annum,  and  each 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Commlsalon 
ahall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
•  18.000  per  annum. 

(b)  Not  less  than  three  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  have  general  knowledge 
of  commercial  and  sport  fishing  conditions 
and  of  the  problems  confronting  the  do- 
mestic axMl  International  fisheries. 

(e)  In  addition  to  exercising  the  func- 
tions transferred  to  It  by  this  act  and  other- 
wise provided  by  law.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Commission  (I)  to  assist  and  advise 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  several 
States  which  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  managing  flsheries,  and  any  in- 
ternational agencies  having  similar  offldal 
responsibilities.  (7)  to  promote,  conserve 
and  manage  any  fisheries  In  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States  that 
remain  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Pederal 
Oovemment,  and  (3)  to  construct,  maintain 
and  operate  fish  cultural  stations  relsting 
to  fish  snd  shellfish,  either  Independently 
or  In  cooperation  with  State.  Tetrltorlal.  and 
private  agencies,  to  the  extent  autborUed 
by  the  Congress  and  by  law. 

(d)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  d  the  Com- 
mission to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress such  programs,  policies,  and  directive* 
relating  to  the  advancement,  management, 
regulation,  and  portectlon  of  flsheries  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary   to  carry  out 
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the  pttrpoMS  of  this  act  or  as  may  be  reqtiired 
by  law. 

(e)  The  Commlsclon  shall  condnct  con- 
tinuing studies,  shsll  prepare  and  dissemi- 
nate Information,  and  shaU  make  pdrlodlcal 
reports  and  reoocnmendatlons  to  the  public. 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  with 
respect  to  the  following  matters: 

( 1 )  The  production  and  flow  to  market 
of  flsh  and  fishery  products  domestically 
produced; 

(2)  The  pn-oductlon  and  flow  to  market  of 
flsh  and  fishery  products  produced  by  for- 
eign producers  which  affect  domestic  com- 
mercial fisheries; 

(3)  The  trends  in  production  ot  the  Tarl- 
ous  kinds  of  fish  and  shellfish; 

(4)  The  measures  which  are  appropriate 
to  assure  the  maximum  sustainable  produc- 
tion of  flsh  and  fishery  products  and  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  and  excessive  fluctuations 
In  such  production; 

(5)  The  measures  that  are  neoessary  to 
prevent  the  excessive  and  harmful  exploita- 
tion of  the  fisheries  resources: 

(6)  Tlie  methods  and  practices  used  In 
matching  and  taking  flsh  and  shellfish  that 
are  wasteful  and  that  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  flsheries  resources  In  the 
waters  of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  the  high 
seas: 

(7)  The  competltlx'e  economic  position  of 
the  various  flsh  and  fishery  products  with 
respect  to  each  other  and  to  competitive  flsh 
and  fishery  products  produced  by  foreign 
producers. 

(8)  The  market  conditions,  amount  of 
production,  and  geni-ral  economic  position 
of  flsh  and  fishery  products  In  the  countries 
in  which  such  producia  constitute  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  food  supply;  and 

(9)  Any  other  matters  which  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Conunlsslon  are  of  public  Inter- 
est In  connection  with  any  phases  of  fisheries 
operations. 

(f)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  practicable  extent  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  In  providing  representation  at  all 
meetings  and  conferences  relating  to  fish- 
eries In  ^-hlch  representatives  cf  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  participate. 
The  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU.  wherever  poesl- 
ble,  designate  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Commission  to  the  negotiating  team  In  all 
matters  relaUng  to  international  flsheries. 

<g)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  all  other 
officials  having  responslblliUes  in  the  fields 
of  technical  and  economic  aid  to  foreign  na- 
tions shall  consult  with  the  Commission  In 
all  cases  In  which  the  Interests  of  domestic 
commercial  and  sport  flsheries  are  Involved 
with  a  view  to  assuring  that  such  Interests 
are  adequately  represented  at  all  times. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  shall  be  represented 
In  all  internaUonal  negotiations  conducted 
by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  section  350 
cf  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  in  any 
case  in  which  domestic  commercial  and  sport 
fisheries  are  directly  affected  by  such  nego- 
tUtlons. 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  make  such 
studies  and  Investigations  relating  to  fish- 
ing operations  on  the  high  seas  as  It  deems 
necessary  for  the  welfare  and  protection  of 
domestic  fisheries,  and  shall  make  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  any 
practices,  operations,  or  conditions  or  *any 
other  matters  that  It  deems  to  be  detrimental 
to.  or  vital  to  the  security  and  welfare  of.  such 
fisheries. 

(j)  The  Commission  is  authorlaed.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  clvU-servlce  laws  and  the 
Classlflcation  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to 
apf>olnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  oxrt 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

<k)  The  Commission  may  request  and  se- 
cure the  adTloe  or  assistance  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  QoremmenW  and  any 


such  department  or  agency  which  furnishes 
advice  or  assistance  to  the  Conunlsslon  may 
expend  Its  own  fimds  for  such  purposes,  with 
or  without  reimbursement  from  the  Commis- 
sion as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Commission  and  the  department  or  agency. 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  periodi- 
cally with  the  various  goverimiental.  private 
nonproflt.  and  other  agencies  which  have  to 
do  with  any  phase  of  noncommercial  flshlng 
with  respect  to  any  problems  that  may  arise 
in  connection  with  such  fishing. 

( m)  The  Commission  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and  all 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  as  In  the  case 
of  those  of  any  other  agency. 

(n)  The  Commission  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
Its  activities  under  this  act. 

TKANsrra  or  funltioits  to  comutssion 
S«c.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Commission  all  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  (Including  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  thereof  and  of  the 
Flsh  and  WUdllfe  Service)  relating  In  any 
manher  to  flsheries,  and  the  development, 
advancenwnt,  management,  conservation, 
aiul  protection  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retory of  the  Interior  (1)  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  fur  seals,  and  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Prlbtlof  Islands  and  the  care  of  the 
natives  thereof,  and  (2)  relating  to  the 
Whaling  Convention  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law 
676,  81st  Cong.)  and  any  other  functions  of 
the  Secretary  relating  to  hair  seals,  sea  lions, 
whales,  and  other  mammals,  are  hereby 
transferred  to,  and  shall  hereafter  be  exer- 
cised by,  the  Commission. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Commission  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  head  of  any  other  department  or  agency, 
which  are  now  exercised  by  them  or  provided 
for  under  any  act  of  Congress  and  which  re- 
late In  any  manner  to  flsheries;  but  nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  Inter- 
fere with  en-  modify  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Secretary  thereof 
to  negotiate  or  enter  Into  any  international 
agreements  or  conventions  with  respect  to 
the  development,  management,  or  protection 
of  any  fisheries  resources. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Commission  so  much  of  the  persoiuiel,  prop- 
erty, facilities,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  (available  or  to  be  nuule  avail- 
able) as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  determines  to  be  necessary  In  con- 
nection with  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
transferred  to  the  Commission  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

IflSCXIXANEOnS  PSOVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  Close  cooperation  shall  he  estob- 
llshed  and  maintained  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  through  fisheries  agree- 
ments. In  the  Interest  of  conserving  and  uti- 
lizing to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  the 
stocks  of  food  flsh  and  shellfish  which  In- 
habit the  waters  of  the  (Continental  Shelf. 
Such  cooperation  shall  also  be  established 
and  maintained  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  through  ficherles  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  conservation  and  use 
of  the  stocks  ot  food  fiah  which  inhabit  the 
waters  of  the  high  seas. 

Sac.  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the 
rights  of  any  State  under  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  (Public  Law  31,  83d  Cong.)  or 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

SBC.  7.  (a)  It  shall  be  tmlawfcd  for  any 
elttsec  of  the  United  States — 

(1)  to  catch  or  take  any  salmon,  trout  or 
other  fishes  on  the  high  seas  (except  as 
authorised  by  tlis  Commission  tor  experi- 


mental or  sport  fishing  pvirposes)  with  any 
form  of  net,  gear  or  other  appliance  which 
the  Commission  finds  would  prevent  or  Inter- 
fere with  the  conservation  of  such  fishes;  and 
(2)  to  fish  for  or  catch  any  species  of  shell- 
fish In  the  waters  of  either  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
or  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  means  of  tangle  nets 
or  any  other  devloe  or  gear  which  the  Oun- 
mlsslon  finds  would  have  the  unavoidable 
result  of  taking  Immature  and  female  shell- 
fish at  the  same  time  that  marketable  male 
ahellflsh  are  taken. 

(b)  The  Commlsstoa  ts  authorlaed  to  maks 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neoes- 
sary to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not 

more  than  6 or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 

*han years,  or  both. 

AmrROKXUTiON  rom  APntonoATioif 
S«c.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessnry 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES, 
LOBBTINO,  ETC. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore..  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  with- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderecL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  make  an  announcement, 
before  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  makes  certain  recommenda- 
tions: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  recommending 
for  membership  on  the  Special  Com- 
mittee created  yesterday  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  I  Mr.  Gore]  the 
sailor  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan],  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  LMr.  Andebson],  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

These  recommendations  represent  the 
combined  judgment  of  the  many  Mem- 
bers I  have  consulted  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  We  were  seeking  certain  quali- 
ties of  experience,  temperamen^.  and 
interest  that  are  essential  for  the  type 
of  investigation  that  is  to  be  conducted. 
In  these  four  Senators,  we  believe  those 
qualities  are  combined  to  the  highest 
degree.  These  selections  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  policy  commit-^ 
tee  and  the  majority  steering  committee. 

We  felt  the  need  of  men  experienced 
in  the  work  of  the  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions Subcommittee.  It  has  an  impor- 
tant Jurisdiction  in  this  matter. 

We  felt  the  need  of  men  experienced 
In  the  work  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  It  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  lobby  laws. 

We  felt  the  need  of  men  experienced 
In  the  work  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
It^has  authority  over  many  features  of 
tiie  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

But  we  knew  that  our  objective  would 
not  be  attained  merely  by  finding  a  rep- 
resentative from  each  Committee.  The 
flfffi£wnw»nt  called  for  men  who  were 
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experienced  In  the  techniques  of  Investi- 
gation, who  were  mature  and  prudent. 
who  were  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  for 
the  assignment,  who  had  some  back- 
ground in  the  fields  which  would  be 
explored. 

To  my  mind,  these  four  men  do  not 
represent  committees.  They  represent 
the  entire  Senate  and.  beyond  the  Sen- 
ate, the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  the  basic  Interest  in  this  investiga- 
tion. 

I  first  approached  the  dlsting\iished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Ocoscx]  and  his  equally  respected  and 
beloved  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arisona  [Mr.  Hatden).  I  asked 
them  whether  they  desired  to  serve  on 
the  expanded  inquiry  which  grows  out 
of  the  fine  work  they  have  done. 

Both  carry  heavy  burdens — in  fact, 
some,  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  of 
the  Senate.  Both  are  candidates  for  re- 
election. They  felt  that  the  additional 
burden  of  an  investigation  which  will 
last  for  many  months  would  be  too  great. 
The  question  was  explored  further.  In 
a  short  time,  the  pattern  became  clear. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
TMr.  Qoscl  who  has  served  in  Congress 
since  the  76th  Congress  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate since  1953,  is  one  of  our  most  vigor- 
ous and  effective  members.  Further- 
more, he  is  the  chairman  of  the  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  Subcommittee,  which 
has  an  important  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  His  reputation  rests  upon  dis- 
tinguished service  with  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  the  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  and  the  Senate 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee.  He 
is  a  thorough  man.  a  fair-minded  man. 
a  man  of  boundless  energy.  We  are  con- 
fident that  he  will  conduct  himself  in 
the  spirit  of  our  highest  traditions. 

In  his  quiet,  effective  way.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClel- 
!.*«  1  has  covered  himself  with  as  many 
laurels  as  has  any  other  man  in  public 
life.  His  conduct  as  an  investigator  has 
set  standards  of  fairness  and  fearlessness 
which  will  stand  unchallenged  through- 
out the  years.  His  very  presence  on  this 
group  will  be  reassuring  to  all  Americans 
who  look  for  a  thorough  and  nonpartLsan 
investigation  that  will  be  bound  by  one 
standard— the  national  Interest. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
qualified  man  for  this  task  than  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Aw- 
dersonJ  .    He  is  now  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint     Atomic     Energy     Committee — a 
group    representing    both    branches    of 
Congress  in  a  field  that  goes  to  the  very 
heart    of    our    country's    security.      As 
chairman,  he  has  distinguished  himself 
by  a  breadth  of  vision  and  a  nonpartl- 
sanship  that  have  placed  the  safety  of 
our  Nation  above  any  other  considera- 
tion.   He  has  been  through  this  tjrpe  of 
Investigation  in  the  past.     During  the 
78th  Congress,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  to  Investigate  Cam- 
paign Expenditures.    His  conduct  in  that 
poslUon  Is  still  cited  as  a  model  of  in. 
tegrity,  thoroughness,  and  patriotism. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KnnfsoT]  Is  a  studious,  care- 
ful.  cautious  man  whose  prudence  and 
keenness  enhance  any  congressional 
project.    His  patriotism  is  beyond  ques- 


tion, and  is  backed  by  a  distlngxilshed 
war  record  second  to  none.  He  has 
served  In  the  Congress  since  1947.  and  is 
the  author  of  one  of  the  best-known 
books  in  recent  years  on  the  Congress. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  this  book  is  a 
sensitive  and  perceptive  study  of  the 
highest  standards  of  congressional  ac- 
tivity. He  is  the  chairman  of  a  Ctovem- 
ment  Operations  Subcommittee  which 
likely  will  have  Jurisdiction  over  any 
remedial  legislation  that  involves  lob- 
bying. He  also  serves  on  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
which  has  a  responsibiUty  In  this  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  diCQcult  and  sensitive  na- 
ture of  the  investigation  which  is  before 
us.  It  goes  to  the  hard  core  of  our  form 
of  Constitutional  Government — the  con- 
fioence  of  our  people  in  their  institu- 
tions. It  is  an  investigation  that  may 
have  many  aspects — some  of  which  can- 
not now  be  foreseen.  Already,  we  have 
charges  which  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Lehman  1 ,  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yotmcl 
are  preparing  to  present.  The  commit- 
tee has  a  tremendous  task  cut  out  for 
it. 

The  majority  believe  that  the  four 
Senators  we  are  recommending  repre- 
sent the  best  possible  combination  of  In- 
telligence, experience,  and  background 
to  insure  a  complete  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation. They  come  from  the  North- 
east and  the  Southwest:  from  the  South 
and  the  border.  1  hey  represent  different 
points  of  view,  but  all  are  men  who  have 
demonstrated  a  capacity  for  understand- 
ing the  views  of  those  who  disagree 
with  them.  Two  of  them  are  senior 
Members  of  the  Senate;  two  of  them  are 
junior  Members  of  the  Senate.  But  all 
lour  share  a  proven  love  for  our  insti- 
tutions and  a  proven  devotion  to  duty. 

They  will  be  partisar«  only  for  the 
public  interest.  And  the  public  interest 
calls  for  one  of  the  most  searching  in- 
vestigations In  our  history — an  Investi- 
gation that  will  leave  no  relevant  fact 
uncovered. 

We  are  entnisting  to  these  men  one 
of  the  most  vital  functions  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Their  colleagues.  I  know,  are  con- 
fident that  it  is  lodged  in  safe  hands. 

They  are  the  kind  of  men  who  can 
concentrate  on  the  substantial,  can 
place  the  trivial  in  proper  perspective, 
and  can  aim  for  the  constructive  goal  of 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  modem 
age. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement,  prior 
to  the  announcement:  After  consulta- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  have  recommended  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  BwDCEsl.  who  is  the  senior  Re- 
publican Member,  is  a  former  President 
pro  tempore  of  this  body,  and  now  is 
serving  on  the  Select  Committee:  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
ThyiI.  a  former  Governor  of  that  State! 
who  also  at  present  is  serving  on  the 
existing  Select  Committee;  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oolowatei], 
who  has  resigned  his  position  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 


paign Committee:  and  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  PustellI. 

First  of  all.  we  have  determined  that 
no  Member  who  is  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion in  1956  should  be  a  member  of  this 
committee. 

Second,  we  have  felt  that,  because  of 
the  developments  growing  out  of  the  so- 
called  Harris-Pulbrlght  bill,  we  wanted 
to  balance  the  representation  between 
those  who  have  supported  the  proposed 
legislation  and  those  who  have  opposed 
it.    That  was  done  in  this  case. 

On  this  committee  we  have  2  of  our 
more  senior  Members  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and.  as  is  the  case  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  2  of  our  more 
Junior  Members.  I  believe  that  they 
will  approach  this  problem  in  the  proper 
spirit,  to  develop  the  facts  for  the  Sen- 
ate. They  are  to  represent  not  individ- 
ual committees,  but  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tasks  ever  assigned  In  this  body 
to  eight  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  California  will 
yield  before  he  concludes  his  remarks, 
I  should  like  to  add  that  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr  GoREl.  and  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kjcn- 
NEDTl  were,  until  today,  members  of  the 
Senate  Campaign  Committee.  Earlier 
in  the  day.  when  I  notified  them  that 
the  leadership  desired  to  have  them  serve 
on  this  Important  select  committee,  they 
submitted  their  resignations.  The  res- 
ignations have  been  accepted,  and  in  due 
course  their  succc'^sors  will  be  appointed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  the  cahber  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  which  has  been 
selected.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  fair  and 
Judicial  hearing  will  be  held  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that,  as  I  have  worked  with 
him,  I  have  observed  his  work  in  the 
Senate.  I  consider  him  a  great  legisla- 
Uve  judge.  By  that  I  mean  that  I  con- 
sider Albert  Ooee.  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
of  such  Judicial  temperament,  and  to  be 
such  an  able  lawyer,  that  I  know  of  no 
post  in  our  Government  which  he  would 
not  be  qualified  to  fill.  Whenever  I  find 
that  type  of  temperament  In  the  chair- 
man of  any  committee,  I  look  forward 
to  a  Judicial  operation  of  the  committee. 

I  may  have  been  a  little  previous  in  my 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee.  I  assumed,  from 
what  I  had  read,  that  It  was  contem- 
plated that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  be  chairman  of  the  committee.  In 
any  event.  I  wish  to  have  my  comments 
regarding  his  character  remain  In  the 
Record.  I  have  complete  confidence  in 
his  Judiciousness,  and  in  that  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  say  that  some  suggestions 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oori)  being 
made  chairman  of  the  committee.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
knows,  that  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the 
decision  of  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  will  receive  no 
recommendations   or  suggestions   from 
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anyone  except  th^  eight  members  of  the 
committee.  Under  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  membership  of  the  committee 
will  select  a  chairman,  a  vice  chairman, 
and  such  other  officers  as  they  may  wish 
to  select. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  acting  under  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  it  was  con- 
templated that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  become  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  hope  that  nothing  I  have 
said  in  my  commendation  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  cause  any  embar- 
rassment to  anyone. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  with  respect 
to  the  selections  made  by  the  majority 
and  minority. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  for  the  record  that  It  is 
also  my  understanding  that  the  commit- 
tee of  eight  members  will  select  its 
chairman,  based  upon  the  Judgment  of 
the  members  themselves.  There  cer- 
tainly has  been  no  understanding  in  ad- 
vance on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  has  been  none  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  relative  to  the  chair- 
manship. It  has  been  made  perfectly 
clear  that  the  eight  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  meet  and  arrive  at  their  own 
Judgment  as  to  the  selection  of  a  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  such  other  officers  as  they  feel 
are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  California  may  be  assured  that  I 
have  reached  no  secret  understanding 
with  anyone  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  the  nominations  for 
membership  on  a  committee  which  I  con- 
sider to  have  one  of  the  most  important 
assignments  ever  given  to  a  committee. 
The  members  of  the  committee  will  keep 
In  mind  the  aim  of  good  government,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  enjoy  the  title  of  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world.  I  know  of 
no  finer  men  who  could  have  been  chosen 
than  those  who  have  been  named  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

I  know  that  the  committee  will  pursue 
Its  investigation  with  diligence  and  thor- 
oughness, and  with  a  sense  of  Justice  and 
fairness  to  all.  I  know  that  the  aim  of 
the  committee  will  be  to  bring  about  cor- 
rective results,  so  that  no  question  can 
ever  again  be  raised  with  respect  to  the 
proprieties  involved  in  legislative  debates. 
I  have  had  the  gi-eat  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  many  memk>ers  of  the  commit- 
tee, both  those  on  the  minority  side  and 
those  on  the  majoilty  side.  It  was  my 
pleasiire  to  serve  with  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore)  for  18  years  In  the  Congress.  I 
know  of  no  man  who  has  shown  greater 
courage,  firmer  determination,  or 
broader  vision  In  performing  any  task 
assigned  to  him  during  his  experience 
both  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate  than  has  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee. He  has  a  great  understanding 
of  the  electoral  processes,  gained  from 
his  service  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  ElecUons  of  the 
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Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

I  am  delighted  at  the  appointment  of 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  who.  per- 
haps to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate,  possesses  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  operation  of  the 
Lobbying  Registration  Act.  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  helping  to  place  on  the 
statute  books,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished late  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Mr.  La  Pollette.  That  act  operates  in 
conjunction  with  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act.  Those  two  statutes 
should  be  geared  together,  because  it  Is 
impossible  to  tell  where  election  cam- 
paign contributions  leave  off  and  lobby- 
ing activities  begin,  unless  they  are  both 
placed  xmder  the  same  microscope.  I 
am  sure  this  will  be  done  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  has  a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

I  am  pleased  also  by  the  appointment 
of  certain  distinguished  senior  Members 
of  this  body,  including  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clillam],  who  possesses  a  fine  judicial 
mind. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  appointment  of 
our  great  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  Both  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  are  men  of  wide  ex- 
perience, men  who  will  go  to  the  limit 
in  developing  all  the  facts,  letting  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 

We  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  repre- 
sentation from  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  appointment 
of  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye],  whose  Interest 
in  clean  politics  and  clean  government 
is  well  known.  I  am  pleased  also  with 
the  appointment  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  who  has  an  Intimate  knowledge 
of  election  processes,  and  Is  as  dedicated 
as  is  any  other  Member  of  this  body  to 
keeping  them  pure  and  undefiled. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  most  for- 
tunate in  the  appointment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  as  one  of  the  senior  members 
of  this  committee.  His  appointment  will 
enable  us  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  vast 
experience  which  comes  from  service 
over  a  lorxg  period  of  time. 

In  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  PunTELL]  we  also  have  a  man 
with  a  judicial  mind,  who  is  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  finding  the  facts. 

No  committee  has  been  given  an  as- 
signment of  such  importance  In  many 
years.  When  these  appointments  are 
considered  In  the  light  of  the  wise  action, 
taken  by  almost  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Senate,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
a  bipartisan  committee  with  wide  juris- 
diction in  this  field  can  do  a  great  deal 
toward  writing  a  ticket  for  clean  govern- 
ment. 

I  congratulate  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  leadership  on  the  wise 
choice  in  this  case. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thankrmy  good  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  able  friend  and  colleague,  the  senior 


Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and 
my  devoted  and  dear  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  for  their  very 
generous  remarks.  I  believe,  however, 
that  in  response  to  their  remarks  I  should 
say— and  I  believe  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  agree  with  me — that 
from  the  beginning  I  have  stated  to  him 
that  I  would  be  happier  If  he  would  as- 
sign another  Senator  to  the  task  of 
membership,  and  that  I  would  be  even 
happier  if  the  committee  would  find 
someone  else  to  serve  as  chairman.  I  still 
feel  that  way. 

However,  this  is  a  Job  which  I  have 
said  repeatedly  should  be  done.  I  am 
In  no  position  to  nm  from  a  task  which 
I  believe  is  a  necessary  one.  Therefore, 
I  told  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  I  would  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  would  be  very  happy,  in- 
deed, if  the  committee  should  choose  one 
of  my  distinguished  colj^gues  to  serve 
as  chairman.  If  so.  I  would  work  in  the 
ranks  as  diligently  as  possible. 

It  is  an  enormous  task,  one  which  will 
require  long  work  and  devoted  effort,  but 
I  hope  that  out  of  this  study  will  come 
basic  remedial  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  frcan  Tennessee,  when 
he  first  talked  to  me  about  it  on  Mon- 
day, told  me  he  thought  it  was  much 
more  important  that  the  job  be  done 
than  that  he  should  be  selected  to  do 
it.  and  that  If  I  Insisted  that  he  become 
a  member,  he  would  be  glad  to  serve. 
However,  he  said  he  would  not  be  of- 
fended in  the  slightest  If  another  mem- 
ber were  selected  and  he  were  not.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  said  he  would  be 
pleased  If  that  did  happen. 

It  was  only  late  this  afternoon  that 
I  finally  told  the  Senator  the  composi- 
tion of  the  committee  and  notified  the 
other  members. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  attitude. 
He  will  have  the  full  cooperation,  as  he 
usually  does  on  all  legislative  matters, 
of  the  leadership  on  the  majority  side. 
I  am  proud  of  the  good  work  done  by 
the  minority  leader  in  the  selections  he 
has  made.  I  am  sure  those  Senators 
will  be  equally  cooperative  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  From  here  on 
out  It  Is  largely  a  matter  of  judgment 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  only  to  say  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Steering  Committee  it  was  my  privilege 
and  responsibility  to  be  consulted  on  the 
assignments  from  the  majority  side. 

I  believe  the  Record  should  show  that 
the  meml>er8  of  the  Steering  Committee 
present — and  there  was  a  sulntantlal 
majority  present — were  In  full  agree- 
ment with  the  selections  announced  by 
the  majority  leader. 

I  feel  that  the  majority  leader's  selec- 
tions are  excellent.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  talking  with  two  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  seat  mates  of  mine,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  the 
S^iator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kek- 
nxoy].  about  this  very  difficult  assign- 
ment. As  one  who  sits  close  to  them  and 
as  one  knows  them  equally  well,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  no  two  finer  selections 
could  have  been  made.  That  also  applies 
to  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the  Senator 
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fram  ArkAxuM  [Mr.  McCixllavI.  both 
(tf  whom  have  demonstrated  their  great 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  goTem- 
ment  and  great  personal  Integrity.  I 
wish  to  commend  again,  as  I  have  al-> 
ready  done,  both  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  on  one  of  the  most  dllB- 
cult  awignments  that  they  have  had  to 
make. 

I  feel  that  the  program  will  now  be 
wider  way  in  good  hands  and  will  lead 
toward  constructive  results.  It  surely 
needs  It.  I  should  like  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  a  tremendous  respon- 
alhlllty  Is  vested  In  the  chairman  of  the 
special  committee.  If  the  chairman  Is 
to  be  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
QoKi],  as  I  have  heard,  then  I  wish  to 
aay  we  are  very  fortunate  indeed,  be- 
cause he  has  demonstrated  again  and 
again  the  kind  of  Intellectual  and  moral 
courage  and  the  sort  of  brilliant  and  yet 
understanding  knowledge  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Government  and  officials  of 
the  Government  that  will  stand  well  with 
the  country  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  observations.  He  Is  always  very  gen- 
erous and  understanding  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  wish  the  record  to  be  crystal 
clear  that  the  election  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  entirely  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  agree  with  the  Senator's 
statement,  that  if  the  members  decide 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennesee  TMr. 
GosKl  Is  the  best-equipped  member  of 
that  committee  to  serve  as  its  chairman, 
that  is  a  matter  for  it  to  decide.  If  I 
were  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  act  as  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Likewise.  I  believe  that 
any  member  of  that  committee  would 
make  a  distinguished  chairman.  I  do 
believe  that  the  record  should  be  made 
abundanUy  clear  that  it  is  entirely  a 
matter  for  the  committee,  and  that  there 
are  no  pressures  or  suRgestions  or  at- 
tempts to  decide  the  matter  for  the  com- 
mittee in  advance. 

I  know  that  Is  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  wants  It.  and  that  Is 
certainly  the  position  of  both  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority  leaders. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  been  requested  by  the  Vice 
President  to  announce  for  him  the  fol- 
lowing assignments  to  the  special  com- 
mittee established  by  Senate  Resolution 
219: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Ooatl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClk-lan  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Biftr.  AifDusoN).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KnofXDY].  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  BRncis]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  TSyx], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Pua- 
Ttu.],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  QoLDWAxn]. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  imtll  Friday.  February  24. 
1956,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent. If  no  other  Senator  desires  to  ad- 
dress the  Seiuite.  and  if  there  Is  no  fur- 
ther business  to  come  before  the  Senate, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


NOMINA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Febniary  23  (legislative  day, 
February  22).  19M: 

8T7i>szim  Couvr,  TxxxnomT  or  Bawaiz 

Philip  L.  Rice,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Coxirt.  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  for  a  term  of  4  yeari.  tIoc  Edward  A. 
TowB*  whose  term  haa  expired. 

PosntAsmu 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

AUtBAMa 

Herbert  O.  Curtis,  Olenwood.  Ala.,  In  place 
of  F.  T.  Bryan,  reinoved. 

ALAimA 

Olenda  A.  Cobb,  Annette.  Alaska.  In  place 
of  D.  V.  Richard,  resigned. 

John  P.-  Connery.  Barrow,  Alaska,  In  place 
of  D.  K.  Brower,  removed. 

Edna  Peratrovlch.  Klawock.  Alaaka,  In 
place  of  E.  P.  Denunert.  deceased. 

Evelyn  L.  Conwell,  Krotzebue,  ai«^I{^  to 
place  of  A.  O.  Francis,  resigned. 

Jenabe  E.  CaldweU.  Unaloska.  Alaska.  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Hope,  resigned. 

Alice  R.   Briislch,   Ward   Cove.   Alaska,   In 
place  of  M.  D.  Crawford,  removed. 
aaizoNA 

Cathryn  A.  Pulstfer.  Camp  Verde,  Arts.,  in 
place  of  Olive  Tompkins,  resided. 

Nancy  R.  Caldwell,  San  Simon,  Ariz.,  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Hall,  retired. 

AaXAMSAS 

Wendell  R.  Klmbrough.  Alicia,  Ark..  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Matthews,  deceased. 

Ted  U.  Anderson,  Batesvllle,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  B.  P.  CrutchAeld.  transferred. 

CAUFOaiflA 

Ethel  M.  Stott.  Diablo,  Calif..  In  place  of 
Helen  Cooper,  retired. 

Eugene  M.  Prettas.  Rerlong.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  B.  K.  Oel|{er.  removed. 

George  P.  Ashmun.  Hughson.  Calif..  In 
place  oi  U.  A.  Brophy,  retired. 

Karry  L.  Smith.  Perkins.  Calif.,  in  place  of 
William  Lais,  retired. 

COUMIASO 

Oeorge  R.  Newmyer,  Center,  Oolo.,  in  place 
of  W.  B.  Sutiey.  reslRned. 

Charles  Herman  Kllpfel,  Pueblo.  Colo..  In 
place  of  R.  H.  Talbot,  deceased. 

Ralph  A.  NIelson.  Sanford.  Colo.,  in  placa 
of  A.  J.  Reed,  retired. 

■AWAQ 

Satoahl  latiimoto.  Llhue.  Bawall.  In  place 
of  M.  D.  Drier,  deceased. 

UkAHO 

Leo  Q.  Huguenln,  Mullan.  Idaho.  In  place 
of  C.  W.  BenUey.  removed. 

ILUNOIS 

Arlynn  M.  Price.  Abingdon,  HI.,  in  place  of 
J.  W.  Lucas,  resigned. 

Ernie  R.  Rlghtmyer.  Palrfleld,  HI..  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Stanley,  removed. 

John  Paul  Smothers.  Marlon,  m..  In  place 
of  A.  O.  Ledbetter.  removed. 

WlUUm  L  Anderson.  Metropolis.  HL.  In 
place  of  L.  L.  Taylor,  transferred. 

Elizabeth  R.  Errln,  Pesotum.  Ul..  in  place  of 
H.  P.  Lleb,  diiceased. 

William  C.  Hallock.  TUden.  UL,  in  pUce  of 
C.  H.  Lindsay,  retired. 

Harry  L.  Crawford.  Torkville.  m..  In  place 
of  M.  N.  Beecher,  removed. 

nraiAMA 
Wilfred  M.  Bedel.  BatesvUle,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  C.  H.  Andres,  deceased. 


James  L.  Conwell.  Oreensburg,  Ind..  In 
place  of  O.  D.  Samuels,  resigned. 

BUI  B.  Davidson.  Princeton.  Ind..  in  place 
of  K.  M.  Millar,  retired. 

IOWA 

Richard  R.  Kraiu,  Ryan,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  J.  L.  MaglrU  raalgned. 

KANSAS 

Ralph  R.  Johnson,  VsrmUllon.  Kana..  In 
place  of  S.  L.  Becker,  resigned. 

KKicrtrcxT 

Robert^  8.  Smallwood,  BeattyrlUe.  Ky..  in 
place  of  C.  P.  Hall,  resigned. 

MASSACHtrsZTTS 

Kdwla  L.  Naylor,  DunsUble,  ICaas..  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Brow,  deceased. 

ancHioAN 

Arthur  J.  Jackson,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
in  place  of  A.  C.  Parsal.  reUred. 

Chark  ^  A.  Plsher,  Bcrgland.  Mich..  In  place 
of  Esther  Oerous.  removed. 

Harriet.  H.  Tuttle,  Comstock.  Mich..  In 
place  of  A.  J.  Price,  retired. 

Mary  M.  Schllchtlng.  Haslett.  Mich..  In 
place  of  Mary  BUlott.  retired. 

Earl  B  Secor,  Imlay  City.  Mich..  In  place  of 
W.  C.  School,  retired. 

Walter  L.  Parrott.  Jr..  Kingston.  Mich..  In 
place  of  Rhea  Henderson,  deceased. 

Daniel  O.  Picot.  Lexington.  Bfich.,  In  place 
of  Henry  Matthews,  deceased. 

Arthur  O.  Jenkins,  Livonia.  Mich.  OOce 
established  AprU  1,  1054. 

Alice  L.  Thompson.  Trout  Creek.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Vaughan.  retired. 

Edward  C.  Hudson.  Trout  Lake,  Mich..  In 
place  of  W.  H.  Mulllns,  retired. 

MINNKSOTA 

Lester  H.  Bgerstrom,  Murdock,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  J.  a.  Kavanagh.  deceased. 

Rodger    A.    McRae.    S^anviUe.    Minn..    In 
place  of  D.  B.  Clabaugh.  tranaXarred. 
anaaotna 

Vance  A.  Mearea.  Rewts.  Mo.,  in  |daee  of 
M.  T.  Lambeth,  transferred. 

Jease  O.  Weaver,  Steele.  Mo.,  in  place  In 
M.  L.  Kelley.  deceased. 

Clyde  R.  Muller,  Sweet  Springs,  Mo..  In 
place  of  H.  P.  Nelaon.  retired. 

MONTANA 

Ivan  W.  small.  Alder.  Mont.,  in  place  of 
M.  B.  Conway,  retired. 

NSW   HAMPSHna 

Theodore  R.  Butler.  Portsmouth.  H.  H... 
la  place  of  P.  J.  Rowe,  traiufarred. 

Oeorge  W.  Carr,  Wmnlsquam.  M.  B..  la 
place  of  W.  P.  Cohan,  resigned. 

NTw  jxasrr 

Jacob  Fetaer.  Orenlocb.  N.  J..  In  piaoe  of 
A.  B.  WllUama,  retit«d. 

John  V.  Eoppel.  North  Bergen.  H.  J^  to 
place  of  P.  A.  Hynes,  deceased. 

Joseph  Kaln.  KenvU,  N.  J,  to  place  of  J.  F. 
Bird,  resigned. 

Laura  A.  Bradley.  Monmouth  Beach.  N.  i,. 
to  place  of  W.  H.  Klttell.  resigned. 

William  C.  Conner,  South  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  to  place  of  M.  A.  Carroll,  deceased. 

MKW  Toajc 

Joeeph  R.  ladarola.  Blmsford.  N.  T.,  to 
place  of  T.  P.  Kngllah,  retired. 

Oliver  K.  Palm,  Jamestown,  N.  T..  to  place 
of  R.  C.  Olfford.  deceased. 

Ronald  M  MarKenzle,  Lake  Placid,  W.  T., 
In  place  of  P  M  Dennln.  retired. 

James  C.  Browne.  Mahopac.  N.  T..  to  place 
of  J.  W.  aark.  retired. 

Vtocent  J.  Behm.  Nedrow,  H.  T..  to  piaos  of 
P.  P.  McOuire,  resigned. 

Oeorge  Conrad  Bauer,  Port  Jerrla,  W.  T,  to 
place  of  J.  P.  Harrison,  resigned. 

Edna  C.  Taple,  Rock  Hill.  N.  Y..  to  place  of 
P.  L.  Bice,  retired. 
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NOSTH   DAKOTA 

Ivan  O.  wick.  Brocket,  N.  Dak.,  to  place  of 
A.  C.  Connelly,  retired. 

Carl  Raymond  Culver,  Dickinson.  N.  Dak., 
In  place  of  A.  C.  Pagenkopf,  retired. 

Gerald  D.  Davis.  Mooreton.  M.  Dak.,  to 
place  of  P.  L.  Gerou,  resigned. 

Ruby  B.  Omvlg,  Mylo,  N.  Dak.,  to  place  of 
M.  V.  Andersen,  retired. 

OHIO 

Ruben  B.  Spurrier,  Buffalo,  Ohio,  to  place 
of  James  Blair,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Thornton  J.  Lucado,  Jr..  Blanehard,  Okla., 
to  place  of  T.  C.  Anthony,  deceased. 

PSNNBTLVANIA 

Richard  8.  Chesonls,  Lucememlnes,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  D.  M.  Turify.  resigned. 

Henry  R.  Heints,  PerkiomenvlUe,  Pa.,  to 
place  of  N.  B.  Becker,  retired. 

Richard  J.  Orifflth.  Trucksvllle.  Pa.,  to 
place  of  Gwilym  Evans,  resigned. 

SOUTH   CASOUNA 

Jessie  W.  Jenkins.  Wadmalaw  Island.  8.  C, 
to  place  of  M.  P.  Boykln,  transferred. 

B.  George  Price,  III,  Walterboro,  8.  C,  to 
place  of  Stacy  Kearse.  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Buster  Fleming.  Emory,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
J.  B.  Cbastaln,  transferred. 

Billy  O.  Williams.  Freer,  Tex..  In  place  of 
E.  C.  Kelly,  removed. 

Joe  C.  Cobb.  Lewlsvllle.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
M.  S   Donald,  retired. 

Gilbert  R.  Thayer,  Port  Lavaca,  Tex..  In 
place  of  M.  B.  McConnlco,  retired. 

Frederick  H.  Pearce,  8r.,  Thorndale,  Ttex., 
to  place  of  V.  P.  Norris,  resigned. 

vxauoNT 
Harvey  A.  Dlx,  Brattleboro.  Vt.,  in  place  of 
J.  H.  McKtonon,  transferred. 

vnotNiA 

Oeorge  Ouy  Farrar.  Afton.  Va..  to  place  of 
L.  C.  Dawson.  reUred. 

Jane  D.  Nottingham.  Carrollton.  Va.,  to 
place  of  L.  M.  Latimer,  deoeaaed. 

Clinton  Lewis  Epperson,  Lawrenceville,  Va., 
to  place  of  T.  B.  Warrtner,  deceased. 

WASRINOrON 

John  C.  Nowadnlek.  Chehalls.  Wash.,  to 
place  of  L.  K.  Sullivan,  deceased. 

WCST   VIBOINU 

Kenneth  B.  Rouaee,  Klngwood.  W.  Va.,  to 
place  of  J.  T.  Spahr,  rctu^d. 

Ouy  8.  Holllday.  Layland.  W.  Va..  to  place 
of  W.  A.  Johnson,  deceased. 

Charles  C.  Workman,  Red  House,  W.  Va., 
to  place  of  L.  B.  Ambier.  realgned. 

WtaCCNSIN 

Michael  J.  stleber.  Colby.  Wis.,  to  plaee 
of  A.  X.  Umhoefer.  realred. 

Benjamin  F.  Ooehrlng,  Random  Lake,  Wis., 
In  place  of  B.  H.  Toepfer,  realgned. 

Francis  Mattls.  Stone  Lake.  Wis.,  to  place 
of  J.  C.  Retoke,  removed. 

WToatINO 

Bruce  L.  Bartholomew.  Dayton,  Wyo..  to 
place  of  J.  c.  Adams,  retired. 

LeRoy  WUUams.  Grass  Creek,  Wyo.,  to  plaoe 
of  O.  C.  Bxirrler.  resigned. 

Iduma  Slagowskl.  Mountalnvlew,  Wyo.,  to 
place  of  R.  c.  Taylor,  realgned. 

Noreen  C.  Hopkina,  Story,  Wyo.,  to  place  of 
A.  A.  Raycher.  deceased. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive   nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  February  23  (legislative  day, 
February  22),  1956: 

Diplomatic  and  FoanoN  SnviCB 
Douglas  MazweU  Moffat,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  to 
Aiutralla. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23, 1956 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  hast 
been  our  shield  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  guide  us  now  by  Thy  divine  wis- 
dom and  gird  us  with  Thy  strength  as 
we  set  our  minds  and  hearts  to  the  tasks 
of  this  new  day. 

May  this  Lenten  season  upon  which  we 
have  entered  daily  become  richer  and 
more  glorious  in  the  culture  and  deep- 
ening of  our  spiritual  life. 

Cleanse  our  souls  of  all  unrighteous- 
ness and  grant  that  through  self-exam- 
ination and  self -discipline  we  may  gain 
the  mastery  over  those  desires  and 
habits  which  are  contrary  to  Thy  holy 
will. 

Help  us  to  grow  in  the  grace  and 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  from  whom  to  turn  away  is  to 
fall  but  in  whom  to  abide  is  to  stand  fast 
forever. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  praise. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


Mr.  McCORMACK  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  next  week 
and  the  following  week  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obJecUoa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRIMS  MINISTER  OF  IRELAND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be 
in  order  on  Thursday.  March  15.  at  any 
time,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ir^and. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  qo  objection. 
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PRO  TEMPORE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  403)  and 
ask  for  its  ilnmedlate  consideration. 

The  Clerl^read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  Hon.  John  W.  McCokuack. 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected 
Speaker  pro  tempore  diulng  the  absence  of 
the  Speaker. 

ResQlved,  That  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  election 
of  Hon.  John  W.  McCosicack  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 

The  resoluUtm  was  agreed  to. 


MUST  CONGRESS  SURRENDER  ITS 

POWERS  TO  ore? 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  5550 
is  such  a  short  and'  innocent-looking 
bill.  ^ 

Providing  that  "the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  accept  membership  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation." 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it 

So  disarming. 

For  who  could  object  to  the  vague  but 
pleasant  generalities  of  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation? 

But,  wait  a  moment. 

What  is  this  OTC? 

First,  let  us  refresh  our  memory  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Under  article  I,  section  8.  we  note  that 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Impost,  and 
excises"  and  "to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations." 

The  State  Department  of  today,  in  its 
seal  to  acquire  arbitrary  control  over 
tariffs  and  trade,  has  the  effrontery  to 
expect  that  Congress  shall  sign  its  pow- 
ers away,  in  violation  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  Congress  by  the  people,  and 
in  contempt  of  constitutional  procedures. 

How? 

By  transferring  authority  from  Con- 
gress to  the  State  Department,  via  leg- 
islative approval  of  OTC. 

H.  R  5650  is  the  instrument  by  which 
they  would  have  Congress  abdicate  its 
responsibillUes.  upset  the  balance  of 
representative  government,  and  vest  far 
greater  power  in  the  execuUve  branch 
than  the  people  ever  intended  that  it 
should  have. 

For  some  years  the  State  Department 
has  been  inching  toward  this  goal.. 

OTC  is  the  final  and  most  subtle  ma- 
neuver. 

By  this  sidestepping  technique,  the 
regulation  of  our  foreign  commerce 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, placed  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Department,  and  then  come  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  an  international 
trade  organisation  known  as  the  OTC, 
leading  inevitably  to  control  by  a  spe- 
daliaed  agency  of  the  United  Nations 
of  the  type  and  amount  and  price  of 
foreign  goods  that  would  flood  the 
United  States  to  the  detriment  of  our 
own  workers,  industries,  wage  levels,  and 
standard  of  living. 

The  attempt  to  sugarcoat  OTC  as  a 
mere  forum  is  not  honest.  OTC  would 
be  organized  as  an  assembly,  to  gain 
compliance  with  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Assemblies  of  this 
nature  are  not  merely  debating  societies. 
They  are  lawmaking  bodies. 

Implicit  In  the  OTC  is  the  power  to 
affect  markets  within  the  United  States; 
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to  control  production,  profits,  and  em- 
ployment here. 

It  would  place  us  at  the  mercy  of  low- 
wage  countries,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  have  an  advantage  over  us 
In  this  respect. 

We  would  have  nothing  to  gain  and 
everything  to  lose  right  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  announced  objective  of  OTC  is  the 
"substantial  reduction  of  tariffs. "  Even 
though  in  1955  more  than  200  trade  asso- 
ciations and  unions  in  the  United  States 
officially  reported  serious  injury  by  cheap 
Imports. 

Furthermore,  since  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1934,  we  have  cut  tariffs  by 
as  much  as  75  percent.  In  return  we  got 
nothing  but  promises,  which  were  be- 
trayed when  foreign  countries  increased 
their  tariffs  anywhere  from  6  to  76  oer- 
etnt 

Due  to  Imports  of  cheap  cotton  goods, 
the  American  textile  industry  alone  has 
lost  200.000  jobs  in  the  last  3  years. 

Does  the  State  Department  show  any 
concern  over  plight  of  these,  and  other 
Jobless  Americans  whose  livelihood  has 
been  traded  away? 

No  nation  has  ever  done  more  to  help 
other  nations  than  the  United  States 
But  there  is  a  limit.   We  cannot  give  our- 
selves away. 

Already,  by  imports  and  expenditin-es 
abroad  we  are  putting  $20  billion  a  year 
Into  the  hands  of  foreign  buyers.  What 
art  they  doing  with  this  purchasing 
power?  Through  tariffs,  embargoes,  and 
quotas,  they  are  limiting  their  purchases 
of  American  goods. 

We  already  talce  a  lot  of  their  prod- 
ucts, the  things  that  we  need,  such  as 
tin,  coffee,  rubber,  manganese,  and  so 
forth,  have  long  come  in  duty  free.  To- 
gether with  other  foreign  products  that 
pay  only  nominal  duties,  they  account 
for  two-thirds  of  our  Imports. 

But  the  State  Department  is  not  satis- 
fied. 

It  wants  to  play  international  poli- 
tics, using  American  industries  and 
American  workers  as  pawns  in  the  game 

-nils  is  the  same  SUte  Department 
that  is  considering  the  recogniUon  of 
Red  China,  even  though  that  outlaw 
government  had  killed  tens  of  thousands 
Of  American  boys  by  naked  aggression 
and  is  completely  faithless  to  every  moral 
precept. 

This  is  the  State  Department  that  is 
supposed  to  protect  American  interests 
nrst. 

TT^^"P***^'  ^«  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  directly  representative  of 
the  people,  and  responsive  to  their 
wishes.  Is  alert  to  this  ill-concealed  give- 
away that  the  State  Department  pro- 
poses, and  wlU  reject  It. 

etfte^'  ^^^°  ^  "^*^  ^  **^®  ^^'•d 
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Mr.  PRIEST.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  raihxMtds  and 
other  carriers  which  are  presently  peti- 
tioning the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  authority  to  Increase  their 
freight  rates  and  charges  by  7  percent 
effecUve  February  25.  1956.  have,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Commission,  decided 
to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  their 
new  tariffs  unUl  March  7,  1966,  In  order 
to  give  the  Commission  more  Ume  to 
study  the  testimony  and  render  a  deci- 
sion on  this  important  problem. 

This  latest  request  by  the  carriers  la 
the  fifth  Ume  during  the  last  10  years 
that  they  have  petitioned  for  a  general 
rate  increase.  Each  of  the  prior  requests 
has  been  granted  in  whole  or  in  part 
The  present  l3vel  of  rates,  resulting  from 
such  Increases,  is  approximately  80  per- 
cent above  the  level  of  rates  that  were 
in  effect  on  June  30.  1946. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  carriers 
are  entitled  to  just  and  reasonable  rates 
I  believe  that  the  shippers  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  which  ultimately  pays  the 
freight,  must  also  be  protected  The 
only  way  to  be  sure  that  justice  is  done 
to  all  la  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  all  the  Ume  that  It  needs  to 
weigh  all  the  factors  carefully,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  that  is  fair  to  all 
parties  concerned.  At  a  later  time,  I 
expect  to  make  a  more  complete  state 
ment  on  this  subject. 


February  23 


INCREASE   IN   PREIOHT  RATES 

Mr.    PRIEST.    Mr.    Speaker     I    ask 

imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

Xor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.  ^^  «*i«aa 

til^l^^^S^-    ^ 'l»e«  objection  to 
^!s^?  '  "*•  Kenueman  from  Ten- 

There  was  no  objection. 


AERONAUTICAL   RESEARCH    FACIL- 
ITIES  FOR   NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  FOR  AERONAUTICS 
Mr.    VINSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der on  Monday,  February   27,   for  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  call  up 
the  blU  (H.  R.  8676),  to  promote  the  na- 
tional defense  by  authorizing  the  con- 
struction t)f  aeronauUcal  research  facil- 
lUes  by  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  necessary  to  the  ef- 
fective prosecuUon  of  aeronautical  re- 
search: tliat  general  debate  continue  not 
to  exceed  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  fromfNorth 
Carolina  (Mr.  DuhhamI  and  Uie  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Short) 

thJ*H.^f^?f •    ^^  Speaker,  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not.  as  I  un- 

^^i^^^'L,^^^''  ^^^  ^"  '»'o"5  our  com- 
mittee  before  a  subcommittee   headed 

-^.o  Kn^u"**?""  '"^^  NorUi  Carolina. 
The  bill  has  had  ample  consideraUon 

ri.««  !f  "'"°'°"^^y  reported  by  the  fuli 
Comnuttee  on  Armed  Services.  It,  is  an 
important  blU  and  certainly  should  b? 

?)f H°f?  °^  ^^  ''^'^^  ^  possible.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  has  submitted  this 
request  for  its  consideraUon  n«t  Mon- 

*y.f^7^^^^-  I  ™ay  say.  Mr.  Speaker 
Sf  U  ^^'^  discussed  Uiis  matter  with 
the  chairman  of  Uie  Rules  Committ^ 
m^t  Jhu  ^'^^^V-?"^  to  ^^  that  we  sX* 
Si  ?^  '■^^"*^'  ^^^"^  of  going  before 
the^  Rules  Committee  and  obtaining  a 

A^Z;^^^^^-    ^   Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservaUon  of  objecUon 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore     is  then* 

There  was  no  objection. 


TVA  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  ABERNFTHY.  Mr.  8p«iker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from  Mla- 

SlSolppl?  " 

There  was  no  objecUon 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  UiU 
Is  the  year  of  decision  for  the  TVA 
The  admlnlstraUoniias  sharply  reduced 
appropriauon  requests  for  faciliUes  nec- 
essary to  have  kept  TVA  in  posiUon  to 
meet  growing  demands  for  power  within 
Its  area.    This  year  the  administraUon 

?^.1T"m  **"*  ^^  '^A  «*-«^»"y  increase 
amortization  payments  to  Uie  Treasmy 
This  demand  is  fiscally  unsound  and  is  a 
breach^oj  faiUi  wlUi  the  peopled?  SiJ 

r.J^?  '*?""  ^  "■**»"«'  new   appro- 

Z  Jt^^  **  desperately  needed  was 
based  by  this  admlnlstralion^  toe  c" 
pectation  that  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress provision  would  be  made  authnr 
^  Uie  TVA  to  issue  iU  o^^'^Sj^anJ 
^m^JilS;l?X  '^^  '°'  addlUonal  fa- 
TrewurJ!  «»ource  to  Uie  Public 

I  have  long  advocated  that  this  be 

So^d^nTSSfl'/'n^^""  *"  *  '^'y  '^^ch 
would  not  artificially  force  up  costs  and 

h^xxMui  Uie  agency  wlUi  redtjw 
rr,tL^^  °"tset  I  win  say  ttiat  by'  de- 
manding an  abnormal  ir»:reaae  In  TVA'* 
amorUzatlon  payments  to  the  Treasury 
this    administraUon    is    sUlpping    uie 

2fnS2  ?I  ",?°"'*^  ^^<^  might  be  es- 
senUal  to  the  prompt  and  economical 
issuance  of  bonds.  *««"*w»i 

If  this  proves  to  be  Uie  case,  on  analy- 
sis, the  administraUon  again  must  be 
condemned  for  lack  of  good  falUi  such 
as  was  demonstrated  in  Uie  Ul-fated 
Dixon-Yates  contract  ^^ 

I  wish  to  plead,  however.  Uiat  Uie  Con- 
gress act  with  more  speed  in  making 
provision  for  TVA  self-financing 

This  Congress,  as  all  Members  are 
aware,  has  been  working  diligently.  We 
are  moving  along  in  consideraUon  of 
measures  of  major  concern  to  Uie  Con- 

of '^^a"!^'*^^*"^"-    '^^^  *°  ^«  matter 
?i  lyA  self -financing,  it  does  not  seem 

J^n,SS  f^'  *■*  ^'^  '"^''^"K  the  progress 
hoped  for  or  expected  by  Uie  people  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area         »^  **  ^  "* 
This  is  an  elecUon  year  and  as  such 
.1^^'™*""°*'^^°** 'or  Members.    As 
^customary,  every  effort  wUl  be  made  by 
both  Houses  to  perform  work  promptly 
I  f^/r'^K"*''.?'  *  "iatively  early  date. 
^Jn^^  '^.*'  ^  ^^  ***>  not  move  more 
m^.  T^f/^v,  ''*'^  "^A  matters.  Uiey 
S  fln«^  '/"f^  hanging  fire,  or  In  Uie  rush 
^L    Z,,^"'*''*^  ^^  niay  not  be  able  to 
fir  '"V/ttentlon  and  consideraUon  to 

S  th??i!f '■.^^l'^^  ^  °'  ^"""^  «1«^P  concern 
^e^e^Ki;^'  °^  ^'''''  ^^  «^«  T«^- 

if  ftSSHo^'^^%^*''*  ***^  expressed  Uiat 
TVA^n?.M^  ^^'^'"w""  '^  provided.  Uie 
TVA  would  somehow  break  out  of  Its 
boundaries.  This  is  not  Uie  mm  Sid  I 
do  not  Uiink  it  ever  will  be 

aJ^^h^^^^*"'*  °'  my' area  wish  to 
SSif4i^  °^iT  °'  ^  »  normal  and 
Lrv/fhf  °'^"?  ^  "^*  TVAs  ability  to 
serve  Uie  growing  power  demands  of  Its 
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present  area.  Any  doobt  about  the  abil- 
ity of  the  TVA  to  do  ao  would  be  a 
damper  on  the  expansion  d  budness. 
industry,  and  aerlculture  in  the  entire 
valley. 

This  area  has  made  rapid  procreas  in 
the  last  15  years.  Much  of  it  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  abundance  of  power  gen- 
erated by  TVA.  Economic  growth  of  the 
valley  has  increased  its  social  stability 
remarkably.  I  submit  that  this  has  been 
good  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  es- 
tablishment of  and  economic  stability  in 
any  region  strengthens  the  whole.  In 
payment  of  Federal  taxes  alone.  Vbm 
I  has  been  a  marked  increase  over  the 
'  past  decade  and  a  half. 

Fbr  every  passing  day  in  which  TVA  is 
viable  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  for 
power,  the  growth  of  the  valley  is  in- 
hibited just  that  much.  In  penalizing,  or 
attempting  to  penalize.  TVA  for  being 
the  success  that  it  has  been,  the  real  vic- 
tim is  not  the  TVA  but  the  people  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  They  are  an  indus- 
trious people.  They  are  hard-working 
people.  They  are  hopeful  people.  They 
are  fine  Americans. 

I  can  see  no  justification  for  saying  to 
these  people:  "You  may  have  no  hope. 
You  may  make  no  plans  for  growth  and 
progress.  You  must  limit  your  indus- 
try." But,  in  faihng  to  provide  for  the 
normally  growing  power  needs  of  these 
people,  that  is  just  what  we  are  doing. 

The  people  of  my  district  and  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  having  had  experience 
with  the  TVA.  have  been  and  are  now 
willing  to  support  development  projects 
for  many  other  secUons  of  the  NaUon. 
They  believe  in  progress.  I  ask  the 
Memt>ers  of  this  House  to  keep  progress 
going  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  I  ask 
that  we  act  prompUy  so  that  the  people 
of  my  district  and  the  entire  Tennessee 
Valley  may  know  what  to  expect  and 
what  to  plan  for. 
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REVISION  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  LE8INSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  blD. 
H.  R.  9473.  which  I  introduced  yesterday 
embodies  the  provLsions  of  8.  2875  intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Olin  D.  John- 
ston, chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  other 
similar  bills.  But  those  bills,  which  have 
for  a  primary  purpose  a  long-needed 
overhauling  of  the  CivU  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  except  for  one  or  two  very 
minor  provisions,  would  not  benefit  pres- 
ent annuitants  but  only  those  who  are 
yet  to  retire. 

"nie  several  rounds  of  salary  increases 
which  have  occurred  since  1948  have 
already  produced  a  wide  and  only  par- 
Ually  bridged  gap  in  benefits  between 
those  who  retired  before  that  year  and 
those  who  have  retired  since.  The  enact- 
ment into  law  of  the  provisions  of  S.  2875 
as  it  stands  would  widen  that  gap. 


The  passage  of  PabUe  Iaw  369  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
84th  Congress  removed  for  some  annui- 
tants a  part  of  the  inequities  to  which 
those  who  retired  several  years  ago  have 
been  subjected,  bui  it  q^eciflcally  ex- 
cluded all  those  whose  annuity  increases 
under  the  law  would,  when  added  to  the 
then  existing  annuity,  bring  the  total  to 
$4,104  or  more.  H.  R.  9473  proposes  to 
eliminate  this  discriminatory  feature  of 
Public  Law  369. 

Whenever  the  Congress  determines 
that  a  cost-of-living  Increase  Is  war- 
ranted for  acUve  employees  In  order 
that  they  may  enjoy  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  It  is  believed  that  in  all  fairness 
Congress  should,  at  the  same  time,  rec- 
ognize the  plight  of  the  aged,  the  sick, 
and  the  disabled  civil  service  retirees 
and  grant  them  a  similar  Increase.  The 
principle  has  been  recognized  and  ap- 
proved by  industry  and  also  by  the  Kap- 
lan committee.  It  has  solid  precedent 
in  our  Government,  as  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  years  by  the  Navy.  Army.  Air 
Force,  Coast  Guard.  Marines.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  some  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

To  remedy  the  foregoing  deficiencies. 
H.  R.  9473  accordingly  includes  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  for  present  retirees 
which  are  not  in  S.  2875.  A  new  section, 
as  follows: 

(a>  The  annuity  of  any  person  who  now  la 
receiving  an  annuity  from  the  clvU-servlce 
retirement  and  dlsabUity  fund  shall  be  in- 
creaaed,  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond month  following  the  eactment  of  this 
act.  by  $100  pins  910  per  each  2  full  months 
elapsed  between  the  commencing  date  of 
the  annuity  and  the  date  of  enactment  ctf 
this  act:  Provided  such  increases  shall  not 
In  any  case  exceed  $300. 

(b)  The  annuity  of  any  person  whose  an- 
nuity was  not  increased  by  reason  of  the 
limitation  contained  In  Public  Law  369.  84th 
Congress.  1st  session,  is  increased  effective 
on  the  first  day  erf  tlie  second  month  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  act,  by  an  amount 
to  excess  of  $360;  and  the  limrtatlon  in  Pub- 
lic Law  369  Is  repealed  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 

(c)  Section  8  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment  Act  of  May  29.  1930,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding:  "Annuities  shall  be  ad- 
justed simultaneously  with  general  adjust- 
ments tn  salaries  of  employees  on  the  same 
average  percentage:  Provided  no  annuitant's 
annuity  shall  be  decreased  by  reason  of  this 
apaendment." 

(d>  The  annuity  of  any  survivor  (except  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (e) )  who  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  is  receiv- 
ing or  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  baaed  on 
the  service  of  an  annuitant  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $80,  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  month  foUoving  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 

(e)  The  annuity  of  any  child  who  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  Is  receiving  or 
is  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  based  on  the 
service  of  a  parent  annuitant  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $60,  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
■ecoxul  month  foUoiwing  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act:  Provided  the  annuity  of 
each  such  child  shall  not  exceed  $1,300  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  children  of  such 
parent-annuitant  then  receiving  annuity. 

It  it  fully  recognised  Uiat  the  increases 
covered  by  H.  R.  9473  will  not  nearly 
equaUae  tbe  azmoities  of  employees  here- 
tofore retired  with  the  annuities  of  em- 
ployees who  will  retire  after  January  1, 
1957,  but  it  will,  to  a  degree,  give  them 


■ome  deserved  eonsidenition.  A  coisid- 
erable  part  of  the  salary  deductions  col- 
lected during  their  Government  career 
from,  the  employees  already  retired  was 
In  100-cent  dollars,  and  they  are  now 
being  paid  In  50-cent  dollars.  Unless 
there  is  a  decided  change  in  the  future 
value  of  the  dollar,  these  retired  Govern- 
ment servants  will  continue  to  be  paid 
in  50-cent  dollars. 

Other  provisions  in  H.  R.  9473  which 
are  different  from  S.  2875  are  as  follows: 

Annuities  are  computed  at  present  un- 
der a  formula  using  the  employee's  aver- 
age annual  basic  salary  for  any  5  con- 
secuUve  years.  I  believe  the  aveiage 
salary  period  should  be  based  on  a  3- 
year  period  rather  than  a  5-year  period, 
and  I  have  so  provided  In  my  bilL 

Present  law  provides  that  certain  em- 
ployees whose  duUes  are  hazardous  an<^ 
involve  primarily  the  investigation,  ap- 
prehension, or  detention  of  persons 
suspected  or  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  Federal  criminal  laws  may, 
at  age  50  and  with  20  years  of  service, 
elect  to  retire,  subject  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  agency  head.  This 
has  been  interpreted  to  include  FBI 
agents,  customs  agents.  narcoUc  agents, 
port  patrol  officers,  and  so  forth.  S. 
2875  would  include  employees  in  the  field 
service  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  this 
category.  I  have  further  broadened  the 
provisions  of  this  secUon  to  include  cus- 
toms inspectors  whose  duUes  I  would 
classify  as  hazardous  since  these  em- 
ployees are  charged  with  the  preventing 
of  smuggling,  and  frequently  apprehend 
known  or  suspected  criminals,  narcoUcs 
peddlers,  and  so  forth. 

Under  S.  2875  a  reduction  would  be 
made  in  the  celling  on  annuiUes  from 
a  maximum  of  80  percent  to  75  percent. 
I  believe  it  should  remain  at  80  peroent. 
It  seems  to  me  the  reduction  would  be 
unfair  to  career  employees  with  long 
service. 

Another  provision  in  S.  2875  is  that 
annuities  shall  not  be  assignable,  either 
in  law  or  equity,  or  be  subject  to  execu- 
-Uon,  levy,  attachment,  garnishment,  or 
other  legal  process.  My  bill  broadens 
this  to  include  taxation.  Employees  pay 
Income  taxes  on  all  their  yearly  earnings, 
including  the  amount  deducted  from 
their  salaries  for  the  retirement  fund. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  pay 
taxes  again  on  the  same  money  that  they 
have  put  Into  the  retirement  fund- 
Therefore,  I  am  suggesting  a  f  3.000  limi- 
tation on  which  there  wID  be  no  taxa- 
tion. Precedence  for  this  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  railroad  retirement  and 
social-security  systems  under  which  an- 
nuities, without  limitation,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation. 


LEGISLATIVE  I^OGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asldng  the 
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majority  whip  If  he  will  kindly  Inform 
us  »8  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  dlstlngiilshed  minority  whip  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  this  time. 

Monday  Is  District  day,  but  there  Is  no 
business  on  the  District  Calendar.  On 
Monday,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  heretofore  obtained,  the  bill 
(H.  R.  8675)  dealing  with  the  National 
AdTlaory  Committee  for  aeronautical 
equipment  will  be  considered. 

On  Tuesday  House  Resolution  356, 
concerning  the  Oovemment  Operations 
Committee,  and  H.  R.  3383,  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  will  be  called  up 
for  consideration. 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  President  of  Italy  will  be  the  guest 
of  the  Congress  at  that  time. 

Also  on  Wednesday,  the  bill  H.  R.  3383. 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  mat- 
ter will  be  further  considered. 

On  Thursday  an  appropriation  bill  for 
general  Government  matters  for  1957 
will  be  considered. 

There  Is  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

Any  fiirther  pr'«gram  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


ELECTION    TO    COMMTTTFE    ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  404  >  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  derk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mtsolved,  That  Elmsb  J.  Holland,  of  Pann- 
•ylvanlA,  tM,  and  be  U  hereby,  elected  a 
member  of  the  ctandlng  Committee  of  the 
HouM  of  Repreaentatlves  on  Banlttng  and 
Currency. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cffer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  405 »  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Betotvd.  That  Jamm  C.  Hsalbt.  of  New 
Tork.  be,  and  he  U  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  etandlng  Committee  of  the  House 
of  ItoprMentatlvee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ARE  WE  LOSING  A  CONTINENT? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
we  losing  a  continenii?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  Adm.  Richard  Byrd  in  an 
article  published  by  him  in  January 
1954.  He  raised  the  question  because, 
while  other  nations  have  been  claiming 


parts  or  all  of  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
the  United  States  has  not.  As  he  has 
put  It: 

The  rest  of  the  world  taaa  stuck  their  fin- 
ger In  the  Antarctic  pie  while  Uncle  Sam  la 
atlll  sucking  his  thumb. 

Yet.  the  United  States  has  done  more 
exploratory  work  in  the  Antarctic  than 
all  those  other  nations  put  together. 
Great  Britain.  Argentina.  Chile.  Aus- 
tralia, Norway,  and  Prance  each  have 
claimed  parts.  Russia  has  claimed  all 
of  it.  She  has  sent  a  force  to  Antarctica 
to  partlcii>ate  In  the  coming  geophysical 
year  activities.  She  has  already  planted 
her  flag  on  the  continent  and  clearly  in- 
dicates through  publicity  releases  that 
she  intends  to  press  her  claims. 

The  Soviet  action  and  statements  have 
caused  some  concern  in  Great  Britain. 
Dr.  C.  H.  M.  Waldock.  professor  of  public 
international  law  at  Oxford  University, 
recently  urged  Britain  to  emphatically 
stake  out  her  claims  to  the  Antarctic  be- 
fore Russia  takes  over.  He  disagreed 
with  a  Soviet  claim  that  Russia  had  dis- 
covered Antarctica,  and  said  that  Britain 
should  maintain  its  claims  with  "abso- 
lute distinctness." 

Argentina  has  zealously  pressed  her 
claims.  In  1952.  a  group  of  Englishmen 
sailed  towaiyl  the  Palmer  Peninsula,  a 
750  mile  toe  which  stretches  up  toward 
South  America.  As  they  approached 
the  shore  they  were  greeted  by  a  volley 
of  shots  overhead.  It  was  a  warning  not 
to  land  on  Argentine  territory.  Three 
days  later  a  4-gun  British  Navy  frigate 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  an  Argentine 
apology  followed.  The  incident  pointed 
up  the  competing  claims  of  Argentina 
and  Britain.  Palmer  Peninsula  was 
named  after  Nathaniel  Palmer,  a  Yankee 
sealer  who  was  credited  with  Its  discov- 
ery in  1821.  But  Britain.  Argentina,  and 
Chile  claim  it.  The  latter  has  burled 
her  claims  under  a  military  building 
constructed  there. 

Antarctica  Is  a  continent  of  6  million 
square  miles  of  land — about  as  large  as 
the  United  States  and  Europe  combined. 
Glacial  Ice  covers  most  of  it  except  where 
the  mountains  rise  above  the  Ice.  On 
the  fringes  there  are  ice-free  areas.  Ad- 
miral Byrd  found  one  oasis — a  green 
valley  protected  by  high  cliffs.  He  saw 
fresh  wqter  mountain  lakes  warmed  kqr 
ocean  currents. 

Admiral  Byrd  is  now  on  his  fifth  ex- 
pedition to  the  south  polar  region. 
Captain  Pinne  Ronne  and  Lincoln  EUs« 
worth  are  two  other  Americans  who  have 
done  tremendoiis  exploratory  work 
there.  The  reports  of  these  three  in- 
trepid men  indicate  quite  clearly  that 
the  frozen  real  estate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  world  is  actually  a  storehouse  of 
fabulous  riches.  Byrd  says  he  saw  a 
vein  Ailed  with  enotigh  coal  to  supply 
the  whole  world.  He  brought  back  to 
America  evidence  that  Invaluable  de- 
posits of  oil.  copper,  sliver,  molybdenum. 
Iron.  gold,  and  uranium  lie  beneath  the 
Ice  waiting  to  be  tapped.  Atomic  energy 
and  new  mining  techniques  can  uncover 
these  vast  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  valua- 
ble resources  in  the  Antarctic,  which 
could  be  made  available  to  us  when  those 
in  the  United  States  become  depleted. 


there  Is  the  strategic  value  of  that  re- 
gion to  be  considered.  It  could  serve  as 
a  possible  naval  or  airplane  base  in  the 
future.  Admiral  Byrd  has  said  that  if 
the  Panama  Canal  were  knocked  out  in 
some  emergency  then  naval  and  com- 
mercial vessels  would  be  compelled  to 
sail  around  the  southern  tip  of  South 
America.  It  would  be  vitally  Important 
then  to  have  the  control  of  the  Palmer 
Peninsula  in  our  own  or  friendly  hands. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  imperative  that 
we  delay  no  longer  in  asserting  our 
claims  to  that  portion  or  portions  of 
Antarctica  where  we  have  concentrated 
our  exploratory  efforts.  The  National 
Security  Council  fully  realizes  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  that  region.  Con- 
gress should  act  at  an  early  date  upon 
my  measure.  House  Joint  Resolution  25, 
which  would  declare  our  sovereignty 
over  those  areas.  Congress  as  far  back 
as  about  1830  has  authorized  expeditions 
to  the  Antarctic.  Whenever  the  subject 
of  pressing  our  claims  have  arisen  the 
State  Department  has  stated  that  it 
would  not  act  without  congressional  di- 
rection. But  Congress  has  alwajrs  failed 
to  act.  I  think  It  should  act  now — In  this 
session.  There  is  no  question  of  oolo- 
niallsm  or  imperialism  Involved.  There 
are  no  people  yet  living  in  Antarctica — 
only  penguins.  I  hope  the  Committee 
on  Porelgn  Affairs,  to  which  my  bill  has 
been  referred,  will  hold  early  hearings 
upon  it. 

IRRIGATION  AND  POWER  PROJECTS 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  uranimoiu  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BAr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  will  Insert  in  the  Con- 
CRESsioNAL  RxcosD  the  complete  in- 
formation relative  to  the  number  of  irri- 
gation and  power  projects  this  country 
is  8pon«orlng  in  foreign  lands.  The  Rbc- 
ORD  will  »how  there  are  139  projects  in 
32  foreign  countrie.^.  The  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  which  Is  a 
continuation  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  FOA.  sent  me  a  report  which  shows 
that  from  April  Z.  1948,  to  March  31, 
1955,  we  were  obligated  to  spend  $288,- 
600.000  on  projects  In  Europe,  the  Par 
East,  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South 
Asia. 

I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  hesitata 
to  support  irrigation  or  power  projects  In 
our  own  country.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  hesitate  to  support  similar 
projects  all  over  the  world.  Some  of 
these  projects  are  In  areas  whose  names 
not  only  mystify,  but  defy  pronunda- 
tioa  It  Is  my  opinion  that  $388  million 
plus  for  these  projects  Is  Just  the  begin- 
ning. When  a  project  Is  once  started,  it 
must  be  completed.  ThU  wUl  take  a 
good  many  millions  more  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars.  I  have  never  voted  for  this 
giveaway  program,  which  to  date  has 
drained  the  taxpayers  of  about  $50 
billion. 
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I  do  hope  my  colleagues  win  be  toler- 
ant   when    the    upper   Colorado   River 
project  comes  up  for  consideration  next 
week.    I  hope  they  win  be  tolerant  and 
understanding  when  other  good  recla- 
mation and  power  projects  are  presented 
for  their  conatderatlon.    In  my  opinion 
these  projects  are  nothing  more  than  an 
Investment  In  the  resources  of  this  coon- 
try.    They  repay  every  doUar  whlt*  Is 
Invested  In  them.    On  the  contrary  the 
Foreign    Aid    reclamation    and    power 
projects  pay  back  not  one  penny.    In 
some  countries  they  help  to  produce  the 
very  crops  that  are  in  sunrius  here  at 
home.    It  makes  it  impossible  f or  i»  to 
support  our  agrlcultoral  products.     In 
many  of  the  32  foreign  countries,  the 
good  win  of  this  country  Is  at  Its  lowest 
ebb.  in  spite  of  aU  thtf  dollars  poured  into 
these  foreign  lands.    I  commend  a  read- 
ing of  the  report  which  I  wiD  insert  la 
the  Coif«aE3Bioi(AL  Rxgoro. 


SENATOR  PAUL  DOUGLAS  OPPOSES 
UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  PROJECT 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  distinguished  Members  of  this  body 
jtist  a  few  moments  ago  asked  your 
favorable  consideration  of  the  upper 
Colorado  scheme.  I  would  ask  the 
Members  also  In  their  deliberations  to 
consider  the  statemi-nts  of  a  member  of 
the  other  body,  a  distinguished  econ- 
omist. Cenator  Paot.  Douglas,  who  de- 
scribes it  as  a  lavlsli,  extravagant  and 
unjustifled  program,  and  stated  his  op- 
positkm  to  it  on  the  baste  that,  "This 
project  Is  not  good  for  the  Nation.  That 
1«  why  I  oppose  K." 

Other  elucidating  statements  made 
by  Senator  Douglas  during  debate  on  the 
project  April  20  last  year  in  the  other 
body  include  the  following: 

Tbm  area  covered  by  thla  bUl  is  the  worst 
P*»ce  in  the  country  at  which  to  develop 
hydroelectric  power.  •   •   • 

The  cost  of  Installir  g  power  capacity  in 
the  area  covered  by  tals  blM  wlU  be  over 
S500  oer  kilowatt,  or  4  to  S  times  the  cost 
on  the  Tenneaaec  BlT«r,  and  more  than  S 
times  tlM  cost  of  most  dame  on  the  OcHumbla 
RlTer.  •  •  • 

If  we  were  to  pick  cut  one  of  the  worst 
plaeee  in  the  tJnlted  Stntes  at  which  to  erect 
a  public  power  project,  we  would  pick  out 
this  one.  •  •  • 

I  doubt  that  this  sun — the  approprtatSon 
for  power— will  be  paid  out,  for  power  from 
«»i  oU  and  shale  oU  in  this  region  can 
probably  be  produced  at  the  same  or  a  lower 
cost,  furthermore  what  about  atomle 
energy?  WUl  not  that  be  ready  f or  uee  In 
aoyearsf 

***BOlfw«a<ldthe  Mdden  Interwt 
coets,  which  will  amount  to  more  than  fl,- 
100.000.000,  the  cost  of  the  hrlgatton  featorwi 
will  come  to  more  than  •>  billion  and  the 
total  cost  of  all  features  to  probably  eloss 
to  SS  bUUon  or  more. 

The  average  cost  of  eonstnietton.  let  alone 
interest,  for  the  project  as  a  whole  wotikt 
be  Sesa  an  acre  •  •  •  If  we  Include  interest, 
tbe  cost  per  acre  wm  be  $2,141.    The  cost 


wui  be  •S.ssa.    These  are  fantastic  flgurw. 

The  most  fertUe  tend  in  the  country  •  •  • 

to  not  worth  more  than  saoo  or  S700  an  acre. 

Ho»  we  are  prapcatag  to  spend  more  than 

W^  an  acre  for  land  which,  when  fuUy 

wngated.  will  not  be  wortli  more  than  $1M 

an  acre.    On  a  big  project,  we  wlU  be  speaO- 

Ing  approximately  M.OQO  an  acre.  »~-*- 

We  muat  remember  that  thsae  IrrlCTtlon 

projeeto  are  not  in  low  altttudcs  •••(«! 

which)  the  average  temperature  Is  high  and 

»e  growing  season  long.    They  are.  Instead. 

in  the  mountains,  at  altttudee  tnxu  4.600 

!^!;***w'*^  **«•  the  growtog  season  Is 

short,  where  the  winters  are  long,  and  where 

the  CTops  produced  wlU  be.  by  the  admission 

of   the    proponents   ot   this   blU.    primarily 

•ifalfa.  hay,  and  some  com.  for  the  feeding 

of  livestock.    These  are  coets  which  cannot 

be  borne.     Irrigation  can  l)etter  be  used  to 

put  water  on  the  more  fertile  land  of  the 

Mtfwest  to  raise  the  yields  per  acre  there. 

ThU  wooW  be  at  a  very  low  cost  Instead  of 

at  the  astronomical  costs  of  this  project 

«J!uL',  ^  *.***"  ''"'  P"y  '°f  ^^  gigantic 
project?  The  Interest  Is  forgiven,  and  borne 
by  the  taxpayer.  Kghty-flve  percent  of  the 
principal  Is  not  to  be  paid  by  those  who  own 
the  land,  but  Is  supposedly  to  be  saddled 
on  the  power  revenues.  If  we  examine  the 
cocts  and  the  power  rerenoes,  we  find  that 
It  would  be  ainioet  Impossible  for  the  power 
system  to  earn  the  money  necessary  to 
meet  the  85  percent  of  direct  Irrigation 
costs.  •   •   • 

This  Is  a  Uvlsh.  extravagant,  unjustified 
program. 
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RMi  as  fellows: 


MISUSE  OF  WELFARE  AND  UNION 
FUNDS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Biichlgan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
a  magazine  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  In  the  current  March 
6  Issue  of  Look  stresses  the  necessity  of 
legislation  which  wiU  prevent  the  em- 
bezzlement and  misuse  of  welfare  funds 
collected  from  employers,  dues  and  other 
funds  collected  from  employees. 

The  management  of  Look  should  be 
unlrersally  commeixled.  especiaHy  by  the 
ofBcers  of  unions  and  those  irtio  are  In- 
terested In  union  welfare,  for  giving  wide 
publicity  to  the  activities  of  a  few  dis- 
honest extortionists  and  racketeers. 
Some  are  graphically  exposed  by  Clark 
MoUenhoff  and  Fletcher  Knebel  of  Lookt 
Washington  bureau.  Both' Mr.  Knebel 
and  Mr.  Motlenhoff  are  well-known  fact- 
finders, whose  expose  In  this  issue  of 
Look  Is  documented  and  factual. 

Unless  the  warning  conveyed  in  the 
current  issue  of  Look  is  heeded,  moxtej 
contributed  by  emi^oyers  to  a  trust  fund 
to  be  used  only  for  the  welfare  of  em- 
ploycei  will  continue  to  be  embezzled, 
wasted,  and  misspent  by  individuals  who 
should  not  go  unwhlpped  of  justiee. 

Unless  the  public,  alerted  by  this  and 
similar  articles,  insists  npon  remediaJ 
legislation,  imion  dues  and  Q>eclal  as- 
sessments arbitrarily  taken  from  tb« 
employee's  pay  check  will  be  used  to  ad- 
▼aace  the  poUtlcal  ambitions  of  miioB 
ofllcers  who  do  not  represent  the  rank 
and  file  of  organized  labor. 


Ciir  Bu  L&Boa  CIcah  Hoxibs? 
(By  Fletcher  Knebel  and  GUrk  IfoUenbog) 

■^  *^a2?^    Decemb.^   day    last    year 

the  an,  and  CIO  were  marrtetf,  -r».t^ 

of  the   wadding   arrtved   far   the 

ostly  oBie  atep  ahead  at  the  sheriff. 

Fifteen  million  workers  entered  the  new 
temple  of  labor.  At  thdr  bead  walked 
6a.000  local  leaden.  Moat  of  these  men  cans 
In  the  honored  tradition  of  trade-imlonlaa. 
but  some  came  in  the  name  of  power  and 
plunder.  V(^hat  dtetiesaed  tboae  who  de- 
sired a  bright  future  for  the  new  AFL-cao 
was  not  that  a  minority  had  come  with  un- 
clean hands,  but  that  nobody  chaneneed 
them  at  the  door.  ^^^ 

For  a  years  before  the  merger  of  the  AFL 
and  CIO,  congressional  Inveattgators  toad 
spread  upon  the  record  a  story  that  should 
have  shamed  every  honest  cliamploa  of 
labor. 

Local  union  chiefs  had  played  fast  and 
loose  with  health  and  welfare  fmids.  One 
Insurance  pool  was  looted  of  SI  million. 
Bombings,  beatings,  and  vandalism  beat  a 
tattoo  on  the  jukeboxes  of  the  Midwest. 
Men  who  dared  risk  the  wrath  of  labor  thugs 
had  their  faces  smashed. 

The  cynical  setf-tnterest  of  some  labor 
bosses  was  bared  to  public  view.  Some 
claimed  the  fifth  amendment  privilege  before 
congressional  committee*  on  the  handMng  of 
funds  of  their  own  union  members.  Others 
got  rich  whUe  paying  lip  service  to  the  work- 
Ingman.  One  leader  bought  diamond  rings 
with  union  money  and  gave  them  to  fellow 
labor  bosses. 

The  handling  of  the  $11  bfnion  worth  of 
new  union -welfare  insurance  became  a  Mg 
business.  In  some  places.  It  also  became  a 
big  racket,  spawning  kickbacks,  exorbitant 
commissions  to  pals  of  union  chiefs  and  hi- 
cratlve  undercover  deaU  that  wen  cloaked 
from  rank-and-file  union  members.  In  some 
locals,  corruption  rode  Into  office  with  allies 
of  the  underworld. 

The  big  issue  with  some  labor  czars  was 
not  how  to  boost  the  wages  of  the  men,  but 
how  to  keep  tliemselves  out  of  the  clutches  of 
the  internal -revenue  agents. 

The  sUnch  finally  became  so  great  In  one 
tuilaa,  the  International  Longshoremen's  Aa- 
soclation.  that  George  Meany.  then  president 
of  the  old  AFL.  booted  that  crime-ridden  or- 
ganization out  of  the  AFL.  But  in  the  shad- 
ows of  that  expulsion,  many  officers  of  other 
unions  who  had  battened  on  the  wages  of 
labor  went  unchastised  and  tmrebuked  by 
their  superiors  in  the  bureaucracy  of  labor. 

From  outside  the  big  AFL~CIO  merger, 
white 'Crested  J<4ib  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  bellowed  a  warning  to 
hi*  union  contemporaries  that  bmnan  jack- 
al* were  feeding  on  these  welfare  fimd*. 

The  new  labor  merger  took  accotint  of  the 
mounting  crltlclam.  It  urged  Congress  to 
provide  criminal  penalties  for  officers  who 
tamper  with  union-welfare  funds  or  fail  to 
file  financial  report*.  It  al*o  denounced  dis- 
honest, corrupt,  unethical  conduct  by  imloB 
leaders  and  estabttabed  a  committee  on 
ethical  practice*. 

Al  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  MachlnlsU,  head*  the  new  five- 
man  committee  on  ethical  practice*,  which 
went  to  work  early  tbl*  year  under  wide  au- 
thority to  inveetlgau  racket  waring  and  cor- 
ruptloB. 

The  Wg  question  1*  not  what  the  commit- 
tee will  find,  but  what  It  wlU  do  about  It. 
Thna  far,  preeloui  ttttle  baa  been  done.  La- 
bor's hierarchy  finds  it  easy  to  pass  the  buck. 
A*  a  *ample,  the  l,290.eoe-afiember  Brother- 
liood  of  Tbametsrs,  la(]gest  union  In  the  AFlr— 
CIO,  ha*  been  pockmarked  with  crime  and 
terror,  but  President  Dave  Beck  ha*  failed  to 
against  the  culprit*. 


mi 
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WlMn  AFL-CIO  Pr«ald«nt  a«orge  Itemnj 
was  Mked  on  •  CB8-TV  panel  ahow  if  ha  had 
dellTarad  Beck  an  ultlmatiim  to  cleanae  hla 
iinion.  Ifeany  demxured.  "We  do  not  have 
an  PBI."  he  aald.  "We  do  not  have  an  In- 
▼••Ugatlng  department.  We  dont  have  that 
kind  at  money.  The  Job  of  cleaning  these 
things  up  la  In  the  hands  of  the  Inter- 
natloiuU  union.  They  are  supposed  to  watch 
these  things." 

Ons  place  where  these  thln^  have  been 
watched  is  Congress.  Here,  from  the  hear- 
ings and  reports  of  Senate  and  House  in- 
Testlgative  committees,  are  glimpses  of  nine 
men  of  labor  who  remained  uncensured 
months  after  their  public  testimony: 

Sugene  C.  (Jimmy)  James,  secretary- 
treiMurer.  Laundry  Workers  International 
Union: 

Senator  Divnto  M.  Ivn.  "Is  there  any  ques- 
tion that  we  can  possibly  ask  you  here,  the 
answer  to  which  will  not  Incriminate  you?" 

Mr.  Jamxs.  "I  respectfully  refuse  to  an- 
swer the  question  on  the  ground  that  the 
answer  may  tend   to  incriminate  me." 

Jlnuny  James  may  have  set  a  record  for 
reluctant  witnesses  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  welfare  and  pension  plana, 
headed  by  Senator  Paul  H.  Dovolas.  Demo- 
crat, of  minoU.  He  invoked  the  0fth 
amendment  no  leas  than  229  times  at  one 
hearing.  He  even  refused  to  answer  when 
asked  his  union  connection. 

The  big  question  was  a  91  million  one.  A 
total  of  tl. 008.500  had  disappeared  in  4  years 
from  money  collected  to  buy  insurance  pre- 
miums for  the  laundry  workers.  Through  an 
intricate  system  of  financial  Juggling,  much 
of  the  money,  according  to  Senate  investi- 
gators, went  through  the  hands  of  Louis  B. 
Saperstein,  a  favored  Newark.  N.  J.,  insurance 
broker,  and  wound  up  in  a  bank  account 
controlled  by  the  handsome,  well-tailored 
Jimmy  James. 

Seldom  has  a  Senate  committee's  official 
report  used  such  words  as  "embezzled"  and 
"looted."  the  verbs  attached  to  the  shrunken 
insurance  pool  of  the  laundry  workers.  "It  is 
equally  clear."  declared  '.he  Douglas  sub- 
committee, "that  through  James  and  or  Sap- 
erstein $800,000  in  premiums  and  932.5C0  in 
special  service  feea.  and  926.000  in  proceeds 
of  the  local  46  hotel-division  funds  were 
embezzled." 

The  report  also  stated  that  "James,  who 
did  not  have  any  direct  connection  with  the 
welfare  fund,  must  bear  the  ultimate  blame 
for  having  looted  it  of  substantial  money 
rightfully  belonging  to  the  beneficiaries,  his 
own  fellow  union  members." 

Jimmy  James  had  come  a  long  way  since 
the  day.  15  years  ago.  when  he  was  running 
a  Detroit  pool  hall  at  a  loss.  He  had  bulled 
his  way  up  through  the  echelons  of  pro- 
fessional labor  organizers  with  obvlovu  profit. 
Today,  he  can  afford  a  limousine,  a  10-room 
ranch  house  on  35  seres  near  Wheaton.  HI.. 
0  horses  in  the  corral  and  a  fine  wardrobe 
of  suits  with  matching  accessories. 

Jimmy  James  was  cited  by  the  United 
States  Senate  for  contempt.  He  still  serves 
as  secretary-treasvu'er  of  the  laundry  work- 
ers. President  Sam  J.  Byers  made  no  move 
to  unseat  him.  In  fact.  Byers  missed  the 
hearing  on  his  union's  welfare  fund.  A 
doctor's  certificate  excused  him  from  ap- 
peartng. 

Angelo  Inciso.  president.  Local  280,  UAW 
(AFL),  Chicago; 

Senator  Patti.  H.  Douglas.  What  was  the 
purpose  of  this  trip? 

lir.  iNczso.  I  went  to  Europe  to  see  how 
the  living  conditions  were  and  also  to  sae 
how  the  situation  was. 
Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  you  were 

conducting  a 

Mr.  iNciso.  Oood-wtll  tour. 
Senator    Douglas.  To    whom    were    you 
spreading  good  wiUt 
ICr.  iMciso.  Myself. 

From  a  general  account  containing  regu- 
lar union  dues  and  assessments,  as  weU  as 


health-  and  welfare-Insurance  funda.  the 
4a-year-old  Chicago  labor  boss  financed  a 
03.400  to\ir  of  Europe.  Inciso  lived  high  on 
the  hog  from  the  union  contrlbutiona  of 
his  3.500  members.  What's  more,  he  had  no 
apologies  to  make  to  nosy  Senators.  "I  fight 
far  them  to  get  them  the  best  of  every- 
thing, and  I  am  sure  that  when  I  travel 
they  should  give  me  the  best  of  everything." 
he  said.  Inciso  apparently  felt,  however, 
that  this  mut\ial  regard  was  not  shared  uni- 
versally. He  arrived  for  the  hearing  with 
two  bodyguards,  who  were  requested  to  check 
their  firearms  at  the  door. 

His  lush  Junkets  on  union  funds  included 
trips  to  South  America,  with  stopovers  in 
Jamaica  and  Mexico:  and  to  Puerto  Rico, 
Europe,  and  California.  Inciso  insisted  that 
these  trips  were  on  union  business,  but  Sen- 
ator Douglas  told  Inciso's  superior:  "The 
only  conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that  they 
are  pleasure  Junkets  paid  for  by  relatively 
low-paiA-  workers."  Inciso  also  sought  relax- 
ation in  a  $45-a-day  hotel  suite  in  Las  Vegas. 

Prom  the  0350.000  to  0400.000  a  year  that 
pours  Into  his  union  pools,  Inciso  dltpenses 
largesse  to  friends  as  freely  as  to  himself. 
When  a  Chicago  employer  ran  low  on  cash, 
Inciso  loaned  him  040.000.  He  believes  he 
gave  one  01.200  "gent's  diamond  ring"  and 
another  01.100  "gent's  diamond  ring"  to  of- 
ficials of  the  teamsters'  union.  Reason: 
"When  you  are  on  strike,  it  is  wonderful  to 
have  friends  who  will  •  •  •  help  you  •  •  • 
and  the  teamsters  •  •  •  have  done  me 
many  such  favors."  Inciso  bought  0360 
diamond  money  clips  from  union  funds,  gave 
one  to  a  teamsters'  official  and  another  to  an 
aworney. 

Prom  his  expensive  trips  abroad.  Inciso 
always  returned  with  an  enormous  love  for 
the  United  States,  despite  past  convictions 
for  bootlegging  and  thievery.  "Conditions 
are  so  terrible."  said  Angelo.  of  South 
America,  "that  I  tried  to  forget  it." 

Inciso  Is  not  the  only  one  who  manages  to 
forget  his  trips  and  easy  spending  of  union 
funds.  The  president  of  the  APL  Inter- 
national Union  of  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers of  America.  Earl  Heaton.  has  yet  to  de- 
mand that  Inciso  give  an  accounting  of  his 
personal  welfare. 

N.  Louis  (Babe)  Triscaro.  president.  Ex- 
cavating and  Building  Materials  Local  436. 
Teamsters  Union.   Cleveland: 

Representative  Class  HomcAif.  "Did  you 
report  the  0200  a  week,  for  example,  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  welfare  fund?" 

Mr.  TRiacABo:  "I  refuse  to  snswer  on  the 
ground  It  may  tend  to  incriminate  me." 

Babe  Trlrcaro  ruled  as  boss  of  a  welfare 
fund  for  his  union.  He  told  the  House  Anti- 
racketeering  Subcommittee  that  he  set  aside 
15  percent  of  these  collected  moneys  for  "ad- 
ministrations" From  this  administrative 
budget,  he  promoted  the  welfare  of  his 
teamsters  in  ctirlous  ways — with  the  ap- 
proval of  union  executives,  he  testified. 

He  spent  0430  for  cases  of  whisky  as 
Christmas  gifts  to  fund  officials  and  gave 
them  096  worth  of  fight  tickets.  He  also 
anted  up  0250  for  a  Bill  Presser  testimonial 
dinner.  Luncheons,  baseball  tickets,  and 
raffle  chances  flowed  from  the  insiuance 
pool's  "administration." 

In  2  years.  Trlscaro's  local  collected  0790.- 
000  for  welfare,  but  under  his  rule,  only 
about  20  percent  had  been  used  to  buy  in- 
surance premiums  for  the  workers. 

What  was  he  doing  with  the  remainder? 
The  Babe  said  he  Intended  to  build  a  clinic 
as  a  monument  to  himself. 

"There  is  people."  he  said,  "that  are  wor- 
ried about  their  families.  There  is  people 
that  want  to  get  them  free  benefits  and  have 
those  benefits  for  a  fact.  And  I  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  a  sort  of  monument  to  me 
and  the  papers  would  have  to  throw  flowers 
St  me  instead  of  dirt  as  they  have  been  doing 
for  the  last  23  or  34  years.  So  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  monument  to  me  and  my  mem- 
bership." 


As  for  his  own  income  dtirinf  the  years 
when  the  welfare  of  his  meml>ers  nestled  so 
close  to  his  heart.  Triscaro  Invoked  a  brand 
of  welfare  for  himself  and  sought  refuge 
behind  the  fifth  amendment  when  ques- 
tioned about  matters  in  his  Income-tax 
returns. 

Triscaro  still  rulee  his  union  roost:  Presi- 
dent Dave  Beck  of  the  International  Team- 
sters h^  made  no  move  to  dislodge  him. 

Edward  J.  Gallagher,  president.  Pointers. 
Cleaners  A  Calkera  Union.  Local  No.  52. 
Chicago. 

Senator  Oosoon  Allott:  "And  there  is  no 
appeal  to  any  person  from  your*  decision  as  to 
how  funds  shall  be  spent?" 

Mr.  Oallacheb:   "No.  sir." 

Ed  Gallagher  operated  one  of  the  fanciest 
vanishing  luilon  welfare  funds  of  our  era.  a 
hearing  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  on 
welfare  and  pension  funds  indicated.  A 
7'/2-cent-per-hour  levy  on  employers  yielded 
the  Pointers.  Cleaners  M  Cslkers'  welfare 
fund  0215.752  In  4  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  fund  had  shriveled  to  07 J39.  with 
hardly  a  scrap  of  documentary  evidence  to 
show  that  union  members  had  received  any 
benefits  from  it.  Part  of  the  money  was 
transferred  by  check  into  the  union's  "de- 
fense" fund,  whence  it  went  out  on  drafts 
which  were  caahed  In  spots  ranging  from  a 
Chicago  bar  and  grill  to  a  Florida  motel. 

Gallagher  stoutly  maintained  that  he 
doled  out  the  cash  in  "welfares"  to  mem- 
bers who  needed  It  for  ailments,  births, 
funerals,  etc.  But  he  admitted  he  had  scant 
written  proof  to  show  the  nature  of  the  wel- 
fare. Even  his  attorney,  Nathan  Cohen,  con- 
ceded that  Senators  might  properly  term 
Gallagher's  method  of  operation:  "How  Not 
To  Operate  a  Welfare  Fund." 

Endorsements  on  some  of  the  checks 
seemed  to  indicate  transactions  far  from 
the  realm  of  hospitals  and  clinics:  a  01.160 
repair  bill  for  Gallagher's  new  Cadillac;  a 
0347.07  check  to  an  airline  for  tlcketa  to 
Miami:  a  01.700  payment  on  a  Chrysler  for 
a  union  official. 

One  0500  check  through  a  furrier  was  ex- 
plained by  Gallagher  as  probably  a  10-week 
disability  payment  to  a  member  who  used  it 
to  buy  something  for  a  "sweetheart"  or 
"whatever  you  might  call  it." 

The  Senators  were  not  impressed  by  Gal- 
lagher's protest  of  virtue  in  connection  with 
the  vanishing  welfare  fund.  Their  report 
concluded  "that  a  great  portion  of  the  wel- 
fare fund  and,  for  that  matter,  the  other  fund 
created  by  deductions  from  employees'  wages 
went  to  the  benefit  of  Gallagher." 

The  Bricklayers.  Masons,  and  Plasterers  In- 
ternational Union,  presided  over  by  Harry  C. 
Bates,  has  taken  no  action  on  Ed  Oallagher 
of  Its  Chicago  affiliate. 

Anthony  Doria.  international  secretary- 
treasurer.  UAW  <AFL). 

B.Ir.  DoaiA:  "I  think  labor  repreeenUUves 
today  are  entitled  to  the  poeltlon  they  hold." 

Senator  Douglas:  "To  diamond  rings?" 

Mr.  DoaiA:  "If  the  man  sitting  across  the 
table  from  me  wears  a  diamond  ring.  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  the  same  thing.  I  represent 
my  people  on  the  same  level." 

President  Angelo  Inciso's  fast  and  loose 
spending  of  union  funds  of  a  local  under 
Dorla's  Jurisdiction  troubled  the  interna- 
tional secretary-treasurer  not  a  whit.  In 
fact,  he  was  at  pains  to  explain  to  investi- 
gating Senators  that  a  new  day  of  plush 
comfort  had  downed  for  latwr  leaders.  Di- 
version of  money  collected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rank  and  file  to  the  high  living  of  union 
officials  received  his  tacit  approval.  He  de- 
clined to  plunge  into  the  icy  water  of  ethlca. 

Senator  Douglas  denounced  as  highly  im- 
proper, if  not  illegal,  the  practice  of  expen- 
alve  Jtuikets  from  xuilon  funds  by  the  men 
entrusted  with  the  money.  Doris  believed 
Douglas  had  missed  the  point. 

"Senator,  to  the  contrary,"  he  said.  "It 
Is  expenditures  such  as  these  that  expand 
the  horlxon  of  labor  leaders  to  the  point 


where  they  can  more  adequately  compete 
with  what  is  sitting  across  the  table  from 
them  that  has  been  doing  this  for  100  years." 

This  attitude  toward  the  ctistodlans  of 
these  funds  has  brought  no  public  repri- 
mand from  Dorla's  immediate  superior.  Earl 
Heaton,  international  president  of  the  AFL 
auto  workers. 

William  Presser.  president,  Ohio  Confer- 
ence of  Teamsters. 

Representative  Clake  E.  HorrMAir:  "Dldnt 
you  withdraw  from  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 
during  1952  something  like  046.829.88?" 

Mr.  PsESsxa.  "I  refuse  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion on  the  ground  it  may  tend  to  incriminate 
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me. 

In  the  course  ot  one  session  before  a  House 
antiracketeering  subcommltte,  headed  by 
Representative  George  H.  Bender,  Republi- 
can, of  Ohio.  Presser  used  that  phrase  or  its 
equivalent  55  times,  even  refusing  to  answer 
the  simple  Inquiry  as  to  what  compensation 
he  received  from  his  teamsters'  union. 

Presser  is  lord  of  a  Jukebox  and  cigarette- 
vending  machine  empire  that  sprawls  over 
northern  Ohio.  The  nickels  and  quarters 
yield  a  rich  harvest.  A  typical  location  for 
a  vending  machine  Is  valued  at  0300.  In 
1953.  Presser  was  fined  01,500  on  a  Federal 
charge  of  conspiring  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
the  candy  and  cigarette  business. 

A  criminal  record  Is  no  bar  to  employment 
under  Presser.  According  to  witnesses  and 
the  report  of  the  Bender  subconunittee,  this 
is  the  pattern  of  operations  in  Presser's  do- 
main: Employers  are  forced  to  Join  the 
union.  Operators  outside  the  association 
risk  stench -bombings,  beatings,  picketlngs, 
and  wrecked  machines.  Distributors  who 
sell  to  operators  on  the  union  blacklist  learn 
what  enforcement  means.  One  distributor 
who  tried  it  was  bombed  2  days  later.  An- 
other operator  who  was  stench-bombed  3 
times  now  carries  a  .38  for  protection. 

Although  Presser  disclaimed  lUbillty  for 
violence  in  his  territory,  the  subcommittee 
found  that  it  "must  of  necessity  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Presser."  More  than  a  year 
has  passed  since  the  congressional  report, 
but  International  President  Dave  Beck  of  the 
teamsters  has  taken  no  action  on  Presser. 

Paul  Dorfman.  secretary-treasurer,  local 
20467.  Waste  Material  Handlers'  Union, 
Chicago: 

William  F.  McKenns,  general  counsel  of 
House  CoQunittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions: 

Mr.  McKsMHA.  "Mr.  Dorfman.  do  you  re- 
port part  of  the  Income  of  the  Union  Insur- 
ance Agency  of  Illinois  on  yoitf  returns  ss 
personal  income  each  year?" 

Mr.  DoancAM:  "I  decline  to  answer  the 
question.  The  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate me." 

House  investigators  received  70  similar 
answers  from  Paul  Dorfman.  Most  of  the 
Investigative  Interest  centered  about  Dorf- 
man's  connection  with  the  Union  Insurance 
Agency  of  Illinois,  which  handled  lucrative 
union  welfare-fund  accounte  of  the  Union 
Casualty  and  Ufe  Insiuance  Company  of 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Dorfman  admitted  that  his  wife  Rose  and 
his  son  Allen  were  partners  in  Union  In- 
.  surance.  but  declined  to  answer  questions 
about  hU  wife's  cut  of  the  profits.  How- 
ever, a  committee  investigator  presented  a 
breakdown.  It  showed  that  in  fiscal  1952. 
Allen  Dorfman  got  031.000  or  one-foiirth  of 
the  net  profits,  while  Rose  Dorfman  re- 
ceived three-fourths,  or  094,000.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  investigator  said,  they  split 
the  net  profits  60-50,  or  0118,500  for  each. 
Commissions  and  expenses  received  by 
the  agency  in  a  4-year  period  totaled  0791.- 
000,  according  to  the  investigators,  the  bulk 
of  it  in  connecUon  with  two  teamsters'  wel- 
fare funds  and  a  fund  of  local  1031  of  the 
electrical  workers. 

Paul  Dorfman  testified  he  knew  both 
James  HolTa  of  the  teamsters  and  Frank 
Darling  of  the  electrical  workers,  but  de 


cllned  to  answer  when  asked  if  he  discussed 
Insurance  with  them. 

Allen  Dorfman,  the  son.  Invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  64  times  while  appearing  before 
the  House  committee. 

Paul  Dorfman  still  rules  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Waste  Material  Handlers' 
Union,  which  operates  on  a  direct  charter 
from  American  Federation  of  Labor  head- 
quarters. President  George  Meany  has  taken 
no  action  in  the  matter. 

James  R.  HolTa,  vice  president,  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters; 

William  F.  McKenna:  "How  many  Cadil- 
lacs do  your  business  agents  use?" 

Mr.  Hoffa:  "Well.  I'll  teU  you.  we  have,  let's 
see,  in  our  particular  local  union  I  guess 
maybe  about  11  Cadillacs,  or  12.  We  have 
a  couple  of  Fords  and  maybe  a  Mercury. 
•   •   •  We  change  them  every  year." 

When  Jimmy  Hoffa,  labor's  little  Napoleon, 
meets  one  of  his  teamsters,  he  likes  to  fling 
a  "Hlyuh.  capitalist!"  greeting.  As  a  servant 
of  the  workingman,  Hoffa  has  become  quite 
a  capltalUt  himself.  His  individual  and 
family  ventures  show  no  lack  of  vision. 

They  Included,  according  to  testimony  be- 
for  a  House  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  Funds 
and  Labor  Racketeering,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative WiNT  SsoTH,  Republican,  of  Kan- 
aas,  an  outfit  known  as  Test  Fleet,  Inc.. 
which  leased  equipment  to  a  company  haul- 
ing automobiles.  Hoffa's  wife  and  Mrs. 
Owen  Bert  Brennan.  wife  of  another  Detroit 
teamster  official,  established  the  business  for 
04,000.  Within  4  years,  the  subcommittee 
said,  it  had  returned  the  ladles  062,000  in 
dividends,  although  their  only  work  was  to 
ask  that  a  dividend  be  declared  now  and 
then. 

Hoffa  said  he  owned  a  010.000  chunk  of 
Northwestern  Oil  Co.  In  North  Dakota. 
Others  with  a  010.000  interest  included  an 
officer  and  an  agent  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany which  held  the  teamsters'  welfare-in- 
surance business,  with  a  fat  profit  for  the 
company. 

Other  past  Hoffa  enterprises  were  half  of 
a  025.000  stock  Interest  in  a  realty  company, 
a  share  of  the  Colimibus  Trotting  Associa- 
tion, which  operated  a  racetrack,  and  a 
03,500  share  of  Jack-O-Lantern  Lodge,  a  Wis-' 
consin  girls'  camp.  Other  investors  in  the 
girls'  camp  Included  insurance  agents  for  the 
firm  that  handled  the  teamsters'  welfare  ac- 
count. Hoffa  also  said  he  lost  020,000  In  s 
"little  syndicate"  that  included  a  brewery. 

For  a  time.  Mrs.  Hoffa  drew  0100  a  week 
on  the  payroll  of  the  Jukebox  local  in  De- 
troit, but  never  went  near  the  office.  Hoffa 
said  this  was  really  a  method  to  repay  him 
money  he  loaned  to  the  union. 

At  the  time  House  investigators  quijzed 
him  In  1953,  HofTa  alsQ  swore  that  he  owed 
more  than  038,000  to  individuals,  although 
none  of  the  sums  were  formalized  in  notes 
or  other  evidence  of  intention  to  repay. 

House  pro'bers  were  interested  in  Hoffa'k 
capitalistic  ventures  primarily  because  some 
of  them  involved  mutual  investments  with 
Dr.  Leo  Perlman,  head  of  Union  Casualty 
and  Life,  and  Allen  Dorfman,  head  of  Union 
Insurance  Agency,  which  handled  huge 
teamster  welfare  funds  under  Hoffa's  influ- 
ence. Hoffa  aaid  he  received  no  money  for 
swinging  the  insurance  to  the  Dorfmans  and 
Perlman,  but  he  insisted  on  his  right  to  draw 
a  normal  profit  from  Joint  business  enter- 
prises with  these  same  people. 

Hoffa,  twice  convicted  of  labor-law  viola- 
tion4,  still  retains  his  official  teamster  posi- 
tions. International  President  Dave  Beck 
has  made  no  move  Uxoust  him.  Some  people 
think  Beck  couldn't— that  Hoffa  has  man 
power  than  Beck. 

If.  Frank  Darling.  President  and  business 
mansger.  Local  1031,  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  Chicago: 

Representative  Phil  M.  LAMOSuif:  "Tou 
think  he  Just  paid  you  042,000  to  have  his 
name  spread  out  over  the  air?" 
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Mr.  DAXLmc:  "I  think  he  felt  the  adver- 
tising for  a  new  company  competing  against 
older  companies  for  insurance,  and  particu- 
larly advertising  that  would  reach  factory 
workers  that  he  was  trying  to  reach,  that  he 
thought  it  was  worth  it." 

In  addition  to  his  chores  for  the  Chlcaeo 
electrical  workers'  local,  Frank  Darling  had 
active  financial  dealings  of  his  own. 

One  of  them  was  an  80-percent  interest  in 
a  short-lived  girls'  baseball  league.  For  one 
team,  he  obtained  a  042,000  sponsor,  Allen 
Dorfmans  Illinois  agency.  In  return,  the 
girls  advertised  the  Insurance  firm  on  their 
uniforms.  What  Interested  House  investiga- 
tors in  this  deal  was  the  fact  that  Dorfman's 
agency  handled  the  rich  welfare  fund  of 
Darling's  Local  1031  of  the  electrical  workers 
To^'i^Jvn  *  y«"»  paw  premiums  totaling 
02.500,000.  In  4  years,  Allen  Dorfman's  com- 
missions on  the  deal  totaled  0250,000  the 
Smith  subcommittee  reported.  Dorfman's 
partner  in  the  agency  was  his  mother. 

Admiral  Corp..  which  employed  five  or 
six  thousand  members  of  Darling's  union 
also  anted  up  020,000  for  sponsorship  of  one 
of  Darling's  girl  baseball  teams.  The  Smith 
subcommittee  noted  that  girl  baseball  was 
a  "personal  enterprise  of  Union  President 
Darlmg"  and  "totally  unrelated"  to  collective 
bargaining  between  the  company  and  Dar- 
ling's tinion. 

Darling's  union  office  sweetened  hU  finan- 
cial Ufe  in  other  directions.  He  received 
commissions  from  a  furniture  and  appliance 
store  which  gave  discotints  to  his  union 
members.  He  received  about  01,000  in  1952 
from  check -cashing  companies  which  cashed 
paychecks  of  his  union  members  at  a  profit. 
Darling  said  he  arranged  with  company  offi- 
cials to  permit  the  check  cashers  to  park 
outside  the  plant's  gates. 

If  some  of  Darling's  ventures  seemed  to 
Indicate  a  conflict  of  interest,  officials  at 
international  headquarters  were  not  dis- 
turbed. Neither  the  late  International 
President  J.  Scott  Milne  nor  his  successor, 
Gordon  M.  Freeman,  made  any  move  to  oust 
or  censure  Darling. 

These  are  Ijut  nine  men  of  labor.  There 
are  scenes  of  other  Pressers,  Dorfmans,  Gal- 
laghers, and  Jameses  ruUng  unions  through- 
out the  land.  Some  have  been  investigated 
by  Congress.  Others  have  not.  The  question 
before  labor's  new  house  U  what  the  Hayes 
committee  on  ethical  practices  will  do  about 
them. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICDLTDRE 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill.  H.  R.  8750. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TREE  PLANTINO  ON  SURPLUS 
CROPLANDS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1949,  16 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
House  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  Joined 
me  in  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
cooperative  forest  management  advice 
and  assistance  to  farmers  and  other 
owners  of  small  woodlands.  The  pro- 
posed bill  became  law  in  1950  and  now 
some  270  technically  trained  foresters 
are  employed  by  41  States  which  are 
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cooperstlng  with  oar  Federal  Forest 
Service  In  this  woodland  management 
endeavor.  Each  year  now  some  30.000 
small  owners  are  helped  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  growing,  harvesting,  and  market- 
ing their  tree  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tree  crop  Is  one  that 
Is  not  in  surplus.  It  never  has  been  In 
surplus.  A  recent  review  of  our  timber 
resource  statiis  for  the  next  50  years  in- 
dicates Increasing  needs  for  the  products 
of  our  forests — particularly  pulp  and 
paper  products.  We  know  that  there 
are  some  60  million  acres  of  denuded, 
overcut  and  depleted  forest  land  in  need 
of  regeneration  to  trees.  Tree  plant- 
ing Is  therefore  truly  a  subject  of  great 
Importance  and  of  national  interest. 

We  are  fortxmate  today  that  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  more  particiilarly  our 
farmers,  realize  that  trees  can  be  used 
for  many  purposes.  Tree  seedlings  can 
be  planted  on  cpen  lands,  grown  for  a 
various  number  of  years,  harvested  for 
pulpwood  or  Imnber,  or  Just  left  to  grow 
as  Insurance  against  a  time  when  na- 
tional needs  in  an  emergency  may  re- 
<iulre  huge  quantities  of  wood  and  cel- 
lulose derivatives  such  as  wer6  required 
In  World  War  II. 

In  the  proposals  to  create  a  national 
sou  bank  there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
surplus  croplands  which  can  be  planted 
to  trees.  However,  the  farmer  who  di- 
verts such  land  needs  Federal  aid  in  the 
form  of  tree  seedlings  and  technical  help 
to  get  them  planted  and  tended  for  the 
several  years  it  takes  to  establish  the 
new  plantation.  There  are  many  such 
acres  in  the  South  that  can  be  diverted 
to  trees,  for  whatever  period  desirable, 
then  if  conditions  demand,  the  better 
acres  could  be  converted  back  to  the 
growing  of  crops. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  make  it  possible  to  give  farm- 
ers the  tree  seedlings  needed  to  plant 
open  lands  that  have  been  declared  sur- 
plus for  the  growing  of  crops.  The  bill 
also  provides  the  additional  technical 
forest  management  assistance  necessary 
to  insure  a  good  job  of  planting  and  care 
of  the  seedlings  being  done  by  the  farm- 
er. It  will  help  get  surplus  croplands  in 
the  South  into  trees;  it  will  do  this  same 
job  anywhere  in  the  Nation  where  in- 
centives are  needed  to  get  the  tree  plant- 
ing Job  on  diverted  acres  underway. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  calls  for  the 
State  forestry  commissions  to  appoint 
a  county  forestry  or  tree  planting  com- 
mittee to  act  as  an  advisory  group  to 
counsel  with  the  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  the  counties  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  coordinated  tree  planting  plan. 

Since  there  are  some  90  forest  tree 
nurseries  now  being  operated  by  43  States 
In  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  a  local  county  advisory 
group  familiar  with  tree  planting  pro- 
cedures as  to  the  procurement  of  seed- 
lings will  be  essential  to  help  plan  and 
carry  out  the  tree  planting  activities  at 
the  county  level. 

Ur.  Speaker,  the  planting  of  forest 
tree  seedlings  on  designated  surplus 
croplands  Is  a  sound  idea.  It  would  not 
solve  the  proMraa  of  huge  crop  sorpluses 
now  on  hand,  but  It  win  help  to  prevent 
the  further  aeoumulatlon  of  these  sur- 
plusea. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  win 
give  serious  attention  to  this  matter  of 
the  careful  and  calculated  use  of  trees 
In  any  program  of  Federal  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  farmers  in  the  wise  use  of 
their  siuDlus  cropland.  Land  in  a  na- 
tional soil  bank  that  Is  put  to  work  grow- 
ing trees  will  be  a  capital  investment  that 
will  produce  attractive  armual  interest 
rates.  Well  stocked  forests  return  up  to 
15  percent  per  year  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment. At  the  same  time  the  land 
win  be  protected  from  deterioration 
while  growing  a  crop  that  never  has  been 
in  surplus. 

I  feel  that  sound  and  substantial  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  the  great  field  of 
forestry  conservation  and  Improvement 
In  the  United  States.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  an  able  and  dedicated  Forest 
Service.  It  Is  headed  by  Richard  E.  Mc- 
Ardle.  one  of  the  greatest  foresters  this 
Nation  has  produced.  He  is  Joined  in 
this  work  by  an  outstanding  corps  of 
capable  and  conscientious  experts  on 
forestry.  The  Nation  is  fortunate  also 
In  the  caliber  of  the  State  foresters  who 
are  spearheading  effective  work  In  their 
respective  States.  Representative  of 
this  group  are  Joseph  Kaylor,  of  Mary- 
land, and  H.  C.  Coulter,  of  Florida. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tiCHial  leaders  like  these,  America  can 
truly  rejoice  in  the  efforts  which  are  be- 
ing made  to  save  her  forests.  Even  so, 
we  are  barely  holding  our  own.  The 
great  work  of  education  in  conservation 
must  be  stepped  up  and  forest  conserva- 
tion must  be  improved  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  future.  The  pro- 
posal set  forth  in  my  bill  is  only  one  step, 
but  I  believe  it  is  an  important  step  and 
I  hope  it  win  receive  the  endorsement  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  who  has  always  been 
outstanding  in  this  important  field. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  outstanding  work  in 
behalf  of  forestry  in  this  country.  Would 
the  gentleman's  bill  furnish  free  seed- 
lings to  those  who  have  already  reduced 
their  acreage?  Is  the  gentleman's  blU 
broad  enough  to  cover  that? 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  that  phase  also. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempofe.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  frcm  Florida  [Mr. 
Sixes]  has  expired. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  FoaixsTnJ  is 
recognised  for  90  minutes. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  after  coming  to  Congress.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  banquet  hon- 
oring Captain  Carlson,  the  brave  com- 
mander of  the  Enterprise,  which  he  rode 
for  13  dajrs  whUe  it  floated  on  its  side  in 
a  turbulent  and  stormy  lea.  That  act  of 
loyalty,  bravery,  and  devotion  captured 
the  Interest  of  good  people  everywhere. 
After  many  eulogies.  Captain  Carlson 
was  presented  and  afforded  an  impor- 


tunity to  speak,  and  the  foUowing  is  al- 
most verbatim  what  he  said: 

I  dBMiv  no  honor  nor  pralM.  I  am  only 
a  plain  Maman  who  waa  entrustad  with  a 
Utile  placa  of  America,  and  my  only  regrat  la 
that  I  faUed  to  bring  it  aafely  borne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  men  like  Captain 
Carlson  who  gave  us  thte  country  for  our 
home,  and  every  Member  of  Congress  is 
peculiarly  given  the  responsibility  of 
guiding  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  for 
the  purpose  that  it  shaU  alwasrs  remain 
«ur  home,  strong  and  undivided.  In 
humble  recognition  of  that  trust  and  ac- 
companying responsibility.  It  Is  some- 
times hard  to  detei-mine  when  to  speak 
and  not  speak.  This  much  I  do  know: 
if  my  uttered  thoughts  wiU  add  to  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  then  I  owe  It 
to  my  God  and  country  the  duty  to  re- 
main silent.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
I  see  this  great  country  of  ours  torn  with 
strife  and  confusion,  if  I  can  add  a  single 
word  of  coimsel.  or  furnish  any  informa- 
tion to  the  end  that  peace,  friendship, 
and  understanding  can  prevail  over  our 
land,  even  though  that  counsel  Is  not 
accepted,  and  my  feeble  efforts  come  to 
naught,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
I  owe  the  duty  to  the  present  and  to 
posterity  to  speak  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appaUed  and  sorely 
grieved  over  the  strife  and  bitterness 
aroused  over  our  land  at  a  time  when 
everyone  knows,  or  should  know,  that 
we  are  facing  the  most  critical  era  In 
aU  of  human  history.  Never  has  It 
been  so  Important  that  the  true  and 
loyal  citizens  of  this  country  stand 
agreed  and  united.  I  do  not  like  strife; 
neither  do  my  people.  I  do  not  like  the 
Idea  of  stirring  section  against  section, 
as  apparently  some  do.  and  neither  do 
the  people  whom  I  represent.  There  Is 
nothing  romanUc  In  fighting  or  the 
drawing  of  blood,  and  no  one  knows 
this  better  than  I  or  my  people.  Some 
have  said  in  the  past  few  days,  and 
there  is  substance  to  those  sayings,  that 
internal  strife  in  this  country  has 
mounted  to  such  alarming  proportions 
that  the  present  is  comparable  to  the 
days  of  1860.  God  grant  that  these 
statements  are  wrong.  The  War  Be- 
tween the  States  constitutes  the  black- 
est pages  of  OUT  history.  Fire-eaters 
and  agitators  both  North  and  South 
brought  about  that  tragic  era.  Good 
men  both  North  and  South  worked 
fervently  and  prayerfully  for  a  peaceful 
solution  then,  but  the  voice  of  reason 
was  drowned  out  by  demagogues  and 
the  Ignorant  of  that  day.  During  those 
terrible  and  trying  days  preceding  that 
gigantic  war— and  It  was  a  horrible  war, 
some  of  the  battles  stlU  being  compa- 
rable to  the  major  battles  of  World  Wars 
I  and  II.  snuffing  out  the  hves  of  the 
cream  of  our  young  manhood  both 
North  and  South— a  kinsman  of  mine 
stood  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and 
though  the  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  hatred  and  prejudice,  quoted  the 
Biblical  statements  of  Abraham  to  Lot, 
saying: 

Let  there  be  no  itrlf  e.  I  pray  thee,  between 
me  and  thee.  Ii  not  the  whole  land  before 
ua»  •  •  •  If  we  cannot  agree,  let  ua  divide  tt. 

Those  were  the  words  of  Alexander  H. 
Stevens,     of     Georgia.    Perhaps     the 


strongest  friendship  existing  In  the 
Congress  at  that  time  was  a  strange 
paradox,  because  that  friendship  was 
between  Stevens  of  Georgia  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  of  Illinois.  As  then,  so  it 
is  now;  the  agitators  did  not  do  the 
fighting,  and  it  was  the  quiet,  peaceful 
boys  of  the  North  who  died  by  the  thou- 
sands in  Virginia.  Mississippi.  Georgia, 
and  other  Southern  States,  and  the 
identical  type  of  beardless  boys  from  the 
South,  many  of  whom  now  sleep  in  un- 
marked graves  in  the  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania  hills.  Mr. 
Speaker,  simply  as  a  matter  of  history 
and  probably  In  explanation  of  my  pres- 
ent position,  my  mother's  father  spoke 
out  against  secession  at  the  secession 
convention  in  Georgia.  My  grand- 
father said  then: 

Let  us  not  grow  weary  In  aeeklng  a  peace- 
ful solution.  Even  the  agitators,  both 
northern  and  southern,  are  mortal.  The 
grave  wUl  claim  them,  if  good  people  will 
postpone  their  grievances  to  a  more  con- 
venient time. 

He  recommended  against  secession, 
but  said  that  if  that  was  the  act  of  his 
State,  then  he  would  offer  his  life  to  his 
State,  and  as  captain  of  the  11th  Georgia 
Regiment  under  Longstreet.  though  al- 
ways small  and  never  strong  physicaUy, 
he  participated  in  aU  of  the  battles  of 
northern  Virginia,  beginning  with  Ma- 
nassas, Including  Gettysburg,  and  was 
with  General  Lee  when  he  surrendered 
at  Appomattox. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  war,  and  I  know 
the  result  of  strife.  Beginning  with  the 
Revolution,  young  men  by  my  name  and 
by  my  mother's  name  have  given  their 
hves  in  battle.  In  the  district  i  repre- 
sent is  AndersonvlUe  Cemetery.  Thir- 
teen thousand  northern  prisoners  died 
and  are  buried  there.  Many  times  have 
I  walked  through  the  cemetery  and  read 
the  names  of  those  who  sleep  there. 
They  are  American  names,  they  were 
American  boys.  Just  as  the  southerners 
were  American  boys,  and  I  always  shud- 
dered over  the  realization  that  both  sides 
lost  thousands  of  men  that  this  country 
could  iU  afford  to  spare.  Disloyal  people 
agitate,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  only  the  loyal 
fight  and  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sad  situation  exists  over 
my  secUon  today.  Of  a  truth,  it  exists  in 
every  section.  This  condition  is  not 
caused  by  the  old-fashioned  Yankee,  or 
by  the  old-fashioned  southerner.  This 
confusion  and  strife  he  directly  at  the 
door  of  the  arch  enemies  of  the  church, 
and  the  hiunan  race.  This  condition  was 
started  by  Lenin,  carried  on  by  Stalin, 
and  furthered  by  the  Communist  Party 
International.  That  I  want  to  bum 
Into  the  heart  of  every  person  who  loves 
this  country.  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
I  am  weighing  my  words  carefuUy,  for 
who  knows  but  what  someday  aU'of  our 
remarks  on  this  floor  wiU  be  scrutinized 
carefully  by  future  generations,  and  that 
we  will  be  Judged  by  what  we  have  said 
and  done  here.  We  must  teU  the  truth 
and  the  truth  only,  for  only  truth  can 
stand  through  eternity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  repeatedly  fur- 
nished to  us  and  to  the  pubUc  unassail- 
able and  unimpeachable  evidence  that 
the  Communists  began  years  ago  to  stir 
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up  racial  strife  in  America.  Sad  to  re- 
late, but  completely  true.  TWs  conspir- 
acy  could  have  been  wiped  out  years  ago, 
but  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  by 
the  reversal  of  a  conviction  hi  Georgia 
rendered  It  impossible  to  destroy  that 
conspiracy.  In  the  175th  Georgia  Su- 
preme Court  report,  pages  832-869,  wiU 
be  found  the  case  of  Hemdon  against  the 
State.  Hemdon  was  indicted  in  Fulton 
County,  Ga.,  for  the  offense  of  attempt- 
ing to  incite  insxirrection,  and  the  Fulton 
County  jury  did  its  duty  and  convicted 
Hemdon,  and  the  court  did  its  duty  and 
sentenced  Hemdon  to  the  penitentiary 
for  not  less  than  5  and  not  more  than  20 
years.  In  that  report,  the  evidence  in 
that  case  is  found.  It  was  proven  that 
Hemdon  Joined  the  Communist  Party 
in  Kentucky  and  was  sent  to  Atlanta  as 
an  organizer  for  that  party;  that  he  held 
meetings  in  vacant  houses  and  in  private 
homes;  that  the  Communist  Party  was 
declaring  that  this  coiuitry  must  be  over- 
thrown by  force  and  violence,  and  that 
he  was  teaching  this  doctrine  at  those 
meetings;  also,  that  they  m\ist  accept 
the  Commimist  Party  decisions,  irre- 
spective of  their  own  opinions;  that  the 
Communists  were  planning  for  the  Negro 
of  the  South  a  territory  known  as  the 
Black  Belt,  containing  portions  of  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  Georgia,  and  thence  up  the 
coast  through  several  States,  and  that 
in  this  territory  the  Negroes  would  be 
given  the  complete  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination, including  the  right  to  set  up 
their  own  government  in  this  territory, 
and  the  right  to  separate  from  the 
United  States;  that  aU  of  the  lands  in 
that  territory  would  be  taken  from  the 
whites  and  given  to  the  Negroes.  It  ap- 
peared quite  plainly  that  this  territory 
was  to  be  acquired  only  through  success- 
ful revolutionary  struggle,  and  by  force 
and  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  volume  301,  United 
States  Code  Reports,  pages  242-264.  wiU 
be  found  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  reversing 
the  conviction  of  Hemdon  in  Georgia. 
Some  of  the  so-called  tired  old  men  who 
sat  upon  that  Coiut  dissented,  thinking 
that  Herndon's  conviction  should  stand. 
Those  men  were  not  tired,  but  disgusted 
over  the  faUure  of  our  highest  court  to 
sustain  the  principles  on  which  this 
country  must  exist.  God  bless  those  so- 
caUed  tired  old  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  called  a  halt  then,  com- 
munism could  have  been  snuffed  out  as 
easily  as  passing  yoiu-  hand  over  a  candle 
to  extinguish  Its  flame.  The  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  has  re- 
peatedly told  us  how  Communist  organi- 
zations would  bring  Negroes  from  the 
South  up  to  large  cities  in  the  North,  In- 
doctrinate them  with  communism,  and 
send  them  back  South  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  discontent.  I  personally  know  this  to 
be  true.  Before  coming  to  Congress,  as 
prosecuting  attorney  I  tried  the  cases 
known  as  the  Ingram  cases.  A  Negress 
and  her  3  sons  ambushed  and  methodi- 
cally kined  a  white  man  65  years  of  age 
and  weighing  125  pounds.  This  man  was 
mivdered  with  a  rifle,  claw  hammer,  boe, 
and  rake  by  aU  4  of  the  Ingrams  as  he 
lay  helpless  upon  the  ground.    These 


persons  were  tried  and  convicted,  having 
every  constitutional  right  accorded  them. 
The  sentences  were  for  life  Imprison- 
ment. The  next  afternoon,  while  sitting 
In  my  room  at  home,  I  was  startled  to 
hear  a  radio  broadcast  emanating  from 
California  wherein  it  was  charged  that 
this  Negress  and  her  sons  had  been  rail- 
roaded to  prison.  Within  24  hours  my 
Judge  was  UteraUy  deluged  with  tele- 
grams from  all  sections  of  this  country, 
aU  using  practicaUy  identical  language 
and  expressions  of  hatred,  some  of  which 
contained  the  names  of  Conununists, 
with  their  Communist  lodge  numbers,  as 
they  had  not  gone  undergroimd  at  that 
time.  This  identical  language  told  me, 
and  should  teU  everyone,  that  they  were 
simply  the  result  of  instructions  from 
headquarters.  MiUions  of  dollars  were 
raised  over  this  country  ostensibly  for 
the  defense  of  the  Ingrams,  and  this  I 
can  prove. 

The    House    Un-American    Activities 
Committee  has  previously  taken  notice 
of  the  fa<it  that  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  raised  for  the  Commimists  by  these 
campaigns.    The  NAACP  entered  into 
the  Ingram  case.    The  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress distributed  leaflets  aU  over  Chicago 
denoimcing  the  South.    When  the  mo- 
tion for  new  trial  was  heard  in  Ameri- 
cus.  approximately  250  persons  from  oth- 
er sections  of  the  country  descended 
upon  that  Uttle  town.    They  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  incite  a  riot.    They 
invaded  the  Jail  and  the  private  home  of 
the  sheriff.    I  was  there  and  weU  under-   . 
stood  what  they  wanted  to  accomplish. 
They  wanted  one  southerner  to  strike   f 
them  so  they  could  wire  Congress  that  . 
civil-rights  legislation  must  be  enacted 
against  the  barbarians  of  the  South.    I 
restrained  the  southerners,  but  no  one 
could  restrain  those  shock  troops.    They 
were  not  looking  for  the  truth  and  they 
did  not  want  the  truth.    They  did  not 
want  the  truth  then,  and  they  do  not 
want  the  truth  now.    They  did  not  think 
nearly  as  much  of  the  Ingrams  as  you 
do.  and  they  simply  used  that  incident 
to  promote  their  cause.    I  have  the  com- 
plete file  of  that  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  in-    ' 
eluding  the  telegrams,  and  I  wiU  be  de- 
lighted to  show  them  to  any  congres- 
sional committee.    As  a  sample  of  what 
some  of  the  Negro  newspapers  did,  I 
have  a  newspaper  published  by  one  of 
the  largest,  wherein  it  tells  of  them  send- 
ing a  reporter  to  Georgia  to  see  the  In- 
grams. and  that  he  was  tied  to  a  lamp- 
post in  Atlanta,  severely  beaten,  and  was 
told  that  was  the  way  we  treated  Yan- 
kees.   The  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
brave,  loyal,  and  truthful  reporter  did 
finally  get  to  Americus,  went  to  the  old 
wooden  Jail,  and  talked  with  the  In- 
grams.   The  truth  Is  that  the  reporter 
never  got  any  further  than  Atlanta,  in- 
asmuch as  he  became  enamored  over  a 
colored   female   in   Atlanta,   Q>ent   his 
money  in  debauchery,  and  wrote  that 
terrible  Ue.    Instead  of  the  Jail  being  a 
wooden  Jail,  it  is  and  was  completely  of 
brick  construction  and  buUt  about  the 
year  1900.    Then  you  might  want  to  see 
an  edition  from  another  large  Negro 
newspaper,  wherein  it  published  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  Negress  defendant  hold- 
ing up  a  sweater  which  had  been  torn  to 
shreds,  and  above  that  photograph  in 
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boxcar  headltnes,  was  thii  statement: 
-He  Tried  To  Go  With  Me."  So,  that 
paper  spread  to  the  four  comers  of  this 
country  the  lie  that  she  and  her  children 
killed  the  white  man  In  defense  of  her 
honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the  visit  of  that 
reporter.  I  had  personally  held  that 
sweater  in  my  hand  many  times.  I  tell 
you.  and  all  the  officers  working  on  this 
homicide  will  tell  you  that  the  sweater 
was  not  torn  until  the  visit  of  that  re- 
porter. I  also  tell  you  that  I  had  re- 
peatedly discussed  this  homicide  with 
that  defendant  and  she  had  repeatedly 
told  me  that  the  white  man  had  never 
made  any  improper  advances  or  sug- 
gestions to  her.  but  contended  to  the 
ofDcers  and  to  me  that  the  killing  was 
done  to  prevent  the  white  man  from 
shooting  her  with  a  rifle.  The  evidence 
of  course  showed  that  no  self-defense 
was  Involved,  and  that  the  white  man 
was  ambushed  and  chased  200  yards  be- 
fore he  was  caught  from  behind  and 
methodically  beaten  to  death. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  has.  for 
all  practical  purposes,  been  invaded. 
The  case  that  I  have  related  my  per- 
sonal experience  with  has  been  repeated 
time  and  time  again  in  my  section.  The 
United  States  Court  has  destroyed  our 
white  primary.  To  destroy  that  pri- 
mary, you  would  have  to  decide  that  a 
straw  vote  held  by  southern  white  peo- 
ple was  illegal.  Now.  under  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  edict,  despite  the 
fact  that  before  that  decision  virtuaUy 
every  Negro  in  Georgia  claimed  to  be  a 
Republican,  they  are  now  voting  as 
Democrats  in  our  primary,  and  then  vot- 
ing en  bloc  in  the  general  election,  with- 
out any  regard  whatsoever  for  their  ob- 
ligation to  support  the  candidate  nomi- 
nated in  the  primary.  So.  they  are 
getting  2  votes  to  1  vote  for  the  white 
man.  I  could  tell  you  for  days  and  days 
wrongs  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
white  people  of  the  South,  but  I  shall 
only  attempt  to  tell  enough  now  that 
would  cause  an  honest  person  to  see  the 
situation  in  its  true  light.  I  well  know 
that  there  are  groups  in  America  ^hich 
positively  do  not  intend  to  believe.  The 
Communist  conspii-acy  was  that  the  fight 
against  us  would  be  first  waged  on  the 
grounds  of  equality,  but  denjring  that 
Intermarriage  and  integration  was 
sought  or  desired.  That  lasted  only  for 
a  season.  They  are  now  demanding  in 
unmistakable  terms  social  equality  and 
Intermarriage.  In  fact,  they  are  now 
contending  that  their  race  is  the  great- 
est in  all  history,  and  that  they  are  only 
displaced  Africans.  I  have  never  read  in 
history  where  all  of  the  native  Africans 
were  displaced,  but  I  suppose  the  Com- 
munists could  prove  that  as  easily  as 
they  do  that  the  Wright  brotliers  did  not 
build  the  first  airplane. 

In  the  South,  the  Negroes  incited  by 
outsiders  first  started  the  boycott  and 
tlie  bringing  of  economic  pressure.  I 
had  hoped  that  they  would  not.  I  hope 
now  that  they  will  quit.  They  cannot 
win  an  economic  boycott,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  No  matter  how  low  you  re- 
duce a  white  man  in  poverty,  the  white 
man  will  rise  again  from  his  own  efforts. 
Tliere  Is  very  little  In  history  that  would 


Justify  the  Negro  In  feeling  that  he  would 
do  so  by  his  own  efforts.  The  economic 
pressure  groups  formed  In  the  South  by 
white  people  were  simply  in  answer  to 
the  economic  pressure  put  into  practice 
by  the  Negro.  Since  the  economic  pres- 
sure and  bojrcott  theory  they  inaugu- 
rated did  not  turn  out  so  well  for  the 
Negro,  the  NAACP  and  the  Antidef  ama- 
tion  League  of  the  B'nal  B'rith  would 
pass  a  Federal  law  making  it  a  felony 
for  white  people  to  Join  any  such  or- 
ganizations, and  they  ask  this  legislation 
knowing  full  well  that  they  are  the  ones 
who  set  these  practices  into  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  that  any  State  in 
the  Union  has  finer  school  buildings  for 
the  Negroes  than  does  my  State  of  Geor- 
gia. They  were  built  for  the  Negroes  by 
the  white  man's  tax  dollars,  in  the  full 
faith  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  would  hold  that  separate  but  equal 
school  facilities  would  satify  all  consti- 
tutional concepts.  Now.  this  so-called 
superior  race  does  not  wish  to  be  left  to 
themselves.  Strange,  isn't  it.  Only  the 
Inferior  could  possibly  insist  upon  mix- 
ing with  a  group  when  they  know  they 
are  not  wanted. 

Now.  a  great  hue  and  cry  is  heard  over 
the  land  about  the  trouble  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  the  troubles  in 
Mississippi.  Just  why  some  people  In 
other  sections  want  to  regulate  our  con- 
duct from  our  cradle  to  our  graves.  I 
will  never  know.  Never  have  we  tried  to 
regulate  other  sections  of  this  coimtry 
except  our  own.  It  is  not  because  we  do 
not  know  of  many  more  grievous  cir- 
cumstances that  have  occurred  In  other 
sections  than  have  occurred  in  our  sec- 
tion. We  know  that  in  New  York  City 
gangs  of  Negroes  are  running  wild  on 
the  streets,  shooting,  stabbing,  robbing, 
and  raping.  We  have  heard  of  the  wolf 
gangs  in  Harlem.  We  know  about  the 
terrible  race  riot.s  in  Detroit.  We  know 
about  the  race  riot  In  Cicero.  Some  of 
us  have  even  read  th?  book  by  Camllle 
DeRose,  in  which  she  tells  how  this  race 
riot  was  planned  by  the  NAACP.  and 
how  she  was  betrayed  by  her  disloyal 
colored  friends.  We  know  the  charges 
that  were  made  in  her  book  about  cor- 
rupt courts,  and  the  unfaithful  officers 
in  those  courts.  We  also  know  that  the 
only  way  we  could  properly  judge  what 
the  facts  were  in  any  of  these  Instances 
we  would  have  had  to  have  been  on  the 
ground  and  witnessed  them  first  hand. 
Consequently,  we  do  not  indict  and  con- 
vict those  cities  We  leave  those  mat- 
ters strictly  to  them,  to  be  determined  in 
the  manners  that  their  consciences  dic- 
tate. All  that  we  ask.  and  I  think  it  is 
a  reasonable  request.  Is  that  they  quit  in- 
dicting and  convicting  us  when  they 
should  know  thet  they  are  incapable  of 
knowing  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  my  State 
was  gratuitously  Insulted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice.  That 
Department  ordered  the  FBI  to  investi- 
gate the  jury  system  of  Cobb  County. 
That  Investigation  cannot  be  Justified, 
for  If  the  Jury  system  had  been  Illegally 
set  up.  every  defendant  would  have  had 
the  right  to  challenge  that  Jury  system 
before  going  to  trial  in  any  case.  Every- 
one knows  that  upon  any  kind  of  showing 
of  any  Irregularity  in  a  Juzy  panel  In 


Georgia,  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  win  set  aside  the  verdict  of  that 
Jury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  problem 
that  I  wish  to  discuss,  which  I  think  Is 
or  should  be  of  much  concern  to  our 
country.  That  problem  is  that  In  our 
military,  some  of  our  southern  boys  are 
being  mistreated  because  they  are  Im- 
bued with  our  southern  traditions,  and 
even  their  right  of  expression  of  their 
views  is  being  denied  them.  Has  the 
time  come  in  this  country  that  a  man 
cannot  express  his  opinion  while  serving 
his  country?  If  so.  when  did  that  time 
come  about?  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
reason,  maybe  economic,  the  exact  rea- 
son I  do  not  know,  our  southern  people 
have  liked  the  military.  The  South  and 
the  West  furnished  this  country  prac- 
tically all  of  the  admirals  and  generals 
that  led  our  armies  to  victory  in  World 
War  n. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  remind  the 
public  that  Gen.  Courtney  Hodges,  the 
commander  of  the  First  Army,  and  the 
first  army  that  penetrated  into  Germany, 
was  from  the  little  town  of  Perry.  Hous- 
ton County.  Oa.,  and  in  the  district  that 
I  have  /the  honor  to  represent.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  satisfied  that  General 
Hodges  believed  in  our  southern  tradi- 
tions but  he  was  a  wonderful  fighting 
man.  wasn't  he?  Mr.  Speaker.  Captain 
Dixon,  that  Intrepid  young  fiyer  that 
thrilled  the  world  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II  by  his  simple  announce- 
ment to  his  commander.  "Scratch  off  ^ 
another  flattop."  was  bom  and  reared  in 
the  lltUe  city  of  Richland.  Stewart 
County.  Ga.  The  world  was  glad  to  hear 
that  news.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  up  to 
that  tune  our  fbrces  in  the  Pacific  were 
faruig  badly  indeed.  His  father  and  his 
family  still  Uve  in  Richland,  and  I  appre- 
hend, Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  one  of 
them  is  completely  southern,  but  unal- 
terably a  loyal  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  district  that  I  tiave 
the  honor  to  represent  will  always  re- 
member with  pride  that  jroung  Luther 
Story,  Americiis.  Ga..  weight  125  • 
pounds,  was  probably  the  greatest  hero 
in  that  so-called  police  action  In  bleak 
and  mountainous  Korea.  Luther  Story 
has  not  been  aggrandized,  but  his  record 
and  the  citation  accompanying  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  posthumously 
awarded  to  his  mother  tells  eloquently 
what  he  did.  He  was  Private  Story. 
Company  A.  9th  Infantry  Regiment,  a 
weapons  squad  leader.  The  citation 
says  that  Story  observed  a  large  group 
of  the  enemy  crossing  the  river  to  attack 
Company  A.  and  that  he  seized  a  machme 
gun  from  his  wounded  gunner  and  killed 
an  estimated  100  enemy  soldiers.  And. 
facmg  certain  encirclement,  the  com- 
pany commander  ordered  a  withdrawal, 
but  Private  Story  noticed  the  approach 
of  a  truck  loaded  with  enemy  troops  and 
towing  an  ammunition  trailer.  Alert- 
ing his  comrades  to  take  cover,  he  fear- 
lessly stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
throwing  grenades  into  the  truck;  out  of 
grenades,  he  crawled  to  his  squad,  gath- 
ered up  additional  grenades,  and  again 
attacked  the  vehicle.  Private  Story  was 
wounded  in  this  action,  but  disregarded 
hia  wounds  and  rallied  the  men  about 
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him  and  repelled  the  atta^  Realising 
that  his  wounds  would  luunper  hit  com- 
rades, he  refused  to  retire  to  the  next 
position,  but  remained  to  cover  the  com- 
pany's withdrawal  When  last  seen  by 
his  withdrawing  c(»nrades.  he  was  firing 
every  available  weapon  and  fighting  off 
another  hostile  assault.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Private  Story,  his  mother  and  father, 
sisters  and  brothers,  and  all  of  his  pecvle 
were  and  are  complete  adherents  to  our 
southern  sentiments.  We  have  many 
others  in  our  district  that  are  made  frmn 
the  same  kind  of  mold,  who  will  fight  for 
our  Republican  form  of  government,  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  here  so 
naive  that  he  would  not  welcome  this 
assistance.  I  know,  however,  that  there 
are  some  in  our  country  who  would  deny 
such  people  any  right  ol  voice  whatever 
in  this  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  amazing  to  read  and 
hear  people  arguing  that  my  people 
have  rebelled  against  our  Government, 
because  my  people  say  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  concern- 
ing segregated  schools  was  wrong. 
Those  people  do  not  know  history,  or 
else  they  feel  that  my  people  occupy  a 
colonial  status  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  express  their  opinion.  I  think 
it  well  at  this  time  to  give  our  critics 
the  benefit  of  some  history.  I  want  to 
tell  those  critics  that  one  of  the  motivat- 
ing causes  of  that  unfortunate  War  Be- 
tween the  States  was  that  the  North  and 
East  refused  to  accept  a  United  States 
Supreme  Cowt  decision. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion. Beveridge,  in  his  book  Abraham 
Lincoln,  IV,  page  158,  has  this  state- 
ment: 

Not  until  Republican  leaders  In  the  Senate 
next  year,  aa  a  matter  of  party  atrategy, 
concentrated  their  attacks  on  the  complicity 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  craXty  ccheme  to 
spread  slavery  over  the  whole  country,  did 
Lincoln  take  up  that  Indictment. 

On  pages  157.  158,  same  volume,  we 
read: 

The  Dred  Scott  decision,  cried  TrumbuU, 
vas  an  "odious  and  Infamous  opinion  of  a 
slave  driving  court  which  must  be  wholly 
and  totally  revolutionized." 

Consequently  it  appears.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  an  entire  political  party  in  the  year 
1857  not  only  criticized  a  Supreme  Court 
decision,  but  demanded  that  the  decision 
be  revolutionized.  That  helped  bring 
about  a  war.  but  I  doubt  that  any  south- 
erner disputed  their  right  to  oppose  the 
decision,  although  they  did  not  agree  on 
the  dispute. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  vigorously 
denounced  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
I  think,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong, 
he  had  the  right  as  an  American  citizen 
to  do  it,  it  being  an  American  privilege. 
In  Springfield,  111.,  June  26,  1857.  Mr. 
Lincoln  said: 

We  think  the  Dred  Scott  decision  Is  er- 
roneous. We  know  the  Court  that  made  it 
has  often  overruled  its  own  decisions,  and 
we  shau  do  what  wt  can  to  have  It  to  ov«r- 
rule  this. 

Also: 

Jxtdlclal  dedsIoDs  are  of  greater  or  lass 
authority  as  precedents  according  to  circum- 
stances.   That   this   should   be   so   aeoords 
both  with  eomraoDsense  and  the  customary 
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trndsntandtng  of  the  legal  profesaton.  If 
this  Important  decision  had  been  made  by 
the  unanlmoxis  concurrence  of  the  Judges, 
and  without  any  apparent  partisan  bias, 
and  in  accordance  with  legal  public  expecta- 
tion, and  with  the  steady  practice  of  the 
departments  throughout  our  history,  and 
had  been  in  no  part  based  on  assumed  his- 
torical facts  which  are  not  really  true;  or,  if 
wanting  In  some  of  these.  It  bad  been  bef<n-e 
the  court  more  than  once,  and  had  been 
afflrmed  and  reaffirmed  tlirough  a  coiirse  of 
years.  It  then  might  be,  perhaps  would  be. 
factloufl.  nay.  even  revolutionary  not  to 
acquiesce  In  It  as  a  precedent.  But  when, 
as  Is  true,  we  find  It  wanting  In  aU  of  these 
claims  to  the  public  confidence.  It  Is  not 
resistance.  It  Is  not  factious.  It  Is  not  even 
disrespectful,  to  treat  It  as  not  having  yet 
quite  established  a  settled  doctrine  for  the 
country.  But  Judge  Doiiglas  considers  this 
view  awful. 

In  that  speech,  Mr.  Lincoln  referred 
to  the  fact  that  this  same  Supreme  Court 
once  decided  a  national  bank  would  be 
constitutional,  but  General  Jackson,  as 
President,  disregarded  the  decision  and 
vetoed  a  bill  for  a  recharter.  parUy  on 
constitutional  grounds,  using  this  as  an 
argument  to  buttress  his  contention  that 
objections  did  not  constitute  rebellion. 
Also,  in  that  same  address,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said: 

That  all  there  ever  was  In  the  way  of  prec- 
edent up  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  on  the 
points  therein  decided,  had  been  against 
that  decision. 

And  again  in  the  same  speech,  Mr. 
Lincoln  said: 

A^ain  and  again  have  I  heard  Judge  Doug- 
las denounce  that  bank  decision  and  applaud 
General  Jackson  for  disregarding  It.  It 
would  be  Interesting  for  him  to  look  over 
his  recent  speech,  and  see  how  exactly  his 
fierce  philippics  against  us  for  resisting  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  fall  upon  bis  own 
head. 

Also: 

I  have  said.  In  substance,  that  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  was  In  part  based  on  assimi- 
ing  historical  facts  which  were  not  really 
true,  and  I  ought  not  to  leave  the  subject 
without  giving  some  reasons  for  saying  this: 
I  therefore  give  an  Instance  or  two,  which 
I  think  fully  sustain  me. 

Then,  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to  point 
out  statements  made  by  Justice  Taney 
which  he  said  were  not  historically  true, 
and  cited  statements  by  Judge  Curtis, 
who  said  that  Justice  Taney  had  erred 
in  the  recitation  of  historical  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  quotations 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  have  been  taken  from 
Lincoln  Works  I.  Nlcolay  and  Hay,  pages 
226  to  230.  which  I  obtained  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  So  we  say.  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  exactly 
what  my  people  are  doing.  My  people 
have  not  rebelled  against  this  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  school  case  decision, 
although  they  have  criticized  that  de- 
cision. Criticism  of  that  decision  has 
not  been  restricted  to  the  South,  but 
actusJly  is  common  amongst  the  legal 
fraternity  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  Everything  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
about  the  Dred  Scott  decision  applies 
equally  to  the  school  decision,  except  in 
one  particular;  maybe  the  Supreme  Court 
was  conscious  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  criticism 
that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  not 
imanlmous.  I  say,  and  I  bdieve  Mr. 
Ltneotax  would  bxre  aakl.  that  the  school 


case  decision  was  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dents, and  that  a  imanlmous  decision 
was  indicative  of  political  or  partisan 
bias,  as  he  used  that  language  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case.  Certainly  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  have  said  that  the  school  decision 
was  based  upon  a  false  assumption  of 
historical  facts.  I  feel  certain  also,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  said  that  the 
school  case  decision  was  based  on  so- 
ciology instead  of  law,  and  would  have 
repudiated  that  decision  on  that  ground 
also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  it  appears 
that  some  people  in  this  counti7  willfully 
distort  the  views  and  the  acts  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Every  historian  knows  that  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  not  con- 
ceived or  designed  for  the  freeing  of  all 
slaves.  Every  historian  knows  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  termed  it  a  war  measure,  antl 
contended  that  he  had  the  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  do  everything  that 
he  deemed  expedient  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
Mr.  Lincoln  explained  that  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves  in  States  of  rebellion  would 
weaken  the  abilities  of  those  States  to 
wage  war.  Mr.  Lincoln  excepted  States 
and  portions  of  States  which  had  slaves 
but  which  were  not  a  part  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  and  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  War  Between  the 
States.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
Robert  EL  Lee,  who  volimtarily  freed  all 
of  his  slaves,  fought  against  generals  on 
the  battlefield  who  had  their  slaves  with 
than  during  those  conflicts. 

While  citing  statements  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, it  might  be  well  for  the  people  to 
be  reminded  again  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
concerning:  the  Negro  race.  In  that  same 
Springfield,  ni.,  speech,  he  said : 

There  Is  a  natural  disgust  In  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  white  people  to  the  Idea  of  Indis- 
criminate amalgamation  of  the  white  and 
black  races;  and  Judge  Douglas  evidently  la 
basing  his  chief  hojie  upon  the  chances  of 
his  being  able  to  appropriate  the  benefit  of 
this  disgust  to  himself.  If  he  can.  by  muck 
dnimmlng  and  repeating,  fasten  the  odium 
of  that  Idea  upon  his  adversaries,  he  thinks 
he  can  strtiggle  through  the  storm.  He 
therefore  clings  to  this  hope  as  a  drowning 
man  to  the  last  plank.  He  makes  an  occa- 
sion for  lugging  It  In  from  the  opposition 
to  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

The  last  two  quotations.  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  taken  from  pages  230-231  of  the  vol- 
ume heretofore  referred  to.  Page  234  at 
that  same  volume  quotes  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
follows: 

But  Judge  Douglas  is  especially  horrified 
at  the  thought  of  the  mixing  of  blood  by 
the  white  and  black  races.  Agreed  for  once— 
a  thousand  times  agreed.  There  are  white 
men  enough  to  marry  all  the  white  women, 
and  black  men  enough  to  marry  all  the  black 
women;  and  so  let  them  be  married. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  segre- 
gationist no  matter  what  any  wild-eyed 
leftwlnger  says.  I  ask  that  volume  IV, 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge, be  read.  Page  155  of  that  volume 
quotes  Mr.  Li6coln  in  his  Springfield,  HI., 
address,  saying: 

The  only  "perfect  preventive  of  amalga- 
mation," Uncoln  Insisted,  was  the  separation 
of  the  races;  taut  since  that  could  not  be 
docM  at  once,  "the  next  beat  thing  Is  to  keey 
tbam  apart  where  they  are  not  already  to- 
gether." For  instance.  If  whites  and  blacks 
"nevw  get  together  In  Kansas,  then  they  will 
n«T«r  mis  blood  in  Kansas." 
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And  the  same  page  says: 

Colonisation  of  Nogroca  In  AMc*  wma  tb« 
only  my  to  bring  It  atwut.  declared  Lin- 
coln; and  bm  bemoaned  the  fact  that  no 
pollUcal  party  wa«  doing  anytlUng  for 
colonisation.  It  waa  a  bard  job:  "but  where 
tbere  Is  a  will  there  Is  a  way.  and  what 
colonisation  needs  most  Is  a  hearty  will." 
When  the  people  should  come  to  aee  that 
It  was  morally  right  and  also  to  their  Inter- 
est or.  at  least,  not  against  it.  "to  transfer 
the  African  to  bis  native  clime,  we  shall  find 
a  way  to  do  it.  however  great  the  task  msy 
bs.- 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  student  of  history 
knows  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  consid- 
ering the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  but  was  objecting  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  the  new  States, 
such  as  Kansas,  Nebraska,  but  those  who 
do  not  know  can  find  for  themselves  on 
page  216  of  the  last-quoted  volume  that 
Bir.  Lincoln's  purpose  was  not  to  extend. 
According  to  the  last-quoted  volume.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  at  Charles- 
ton, and  on  page  312  he  is  quoted,  saying : 

"WhUe  I  was  at  the  hotel  today,"  began 
Lincoln,  "an  elderly  gentleman  called  upon 
me  to  know  whether  I  was  really  In  favor 
of  producing  a  perfect  equality  between  the 
Negroes  and  white  people.  (Oreat  laughter.) 
*  •  *  I  will  say.  then,  that  I  am  not.  nor 
ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about 
In  any  way  the  aoclal  and  political  equality 
of  the  white  and  black  races  ( applause  |: 
that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been.  In  favor 
of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  Negroes,  nor 
of  qualifying  them  to  hold  ofllce.  nor  to 
Intermarry  with  white  people.  •  •  •  And, 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they 
do  remain  together,  there  must  be  the  posi- 
tion of  superior  and  Inferior,  and  I,  as  much 
as  any  other  man,  am  In  favor  of  having 
the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white 


A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  147th 
birthday  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  observed  by 
much  speechmaking,  some  temperate, 
but  many  being  highly  inflammatory  and 
completely  Inconsistent  with  anything 
Mr.  Lincoln  ever  said  or  stood  for.  The 
executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP  stood 
at  Springfield,  HI.,  on  that  day  and 
urged  that  our  schools  be  immediately 
desegregated  under  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  ever  did  or  said  anything  that 
could  sustain  any  such  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  including  the  State  that  I  was 
bom  in.  still  live  in.  and  will  be  a  resi- 
dent of  so  long  as  I  live,  have  seen  fit 
to  exercise  their  undoubted  right  to  dis- 
pute the  correctness  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  concerning  pub- 
lic schools.    None  of  those  States  have 
rebelled   or   suggested   rebellion.    They 
think  that  they  have  a  right  to  dispute 
that  decision,  and  I  think  so,  too.    To 
dispute  that  decision,  or  even  abolish 
public    schools    and    substitute    private 
schools,  could  not  constitute   rebellion 
In  any  sense  of  the  word.    Nevertheless, 
we  have  read  in  the  papers,  heard  over 
television  and  radio,  and  even  on  this 
floor,  that  because  we  have  disputed  the 
correctness   of    that   decision    that    we 
ahould  not  be  allowed  to  receive  one 
cent  of  any  achool-eonstructlon  money 
that  might  be  provided  under  the  pend- 
ing  legislation   for  school-construction 
puiposes.    On  February  6. 1956.  the  gen- 


tleman from  Mcmtana   [Mr.  IfsrcALr] 
poeed  this  question: 

Are  these  deCant  SUtes  entitled  to  school 
lunch  money  for  segregated  schools?  Are 
they  entitled  to  money  under  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  for  construction  and  operation 
of  schooU  in  federaUy  impacted  areas? 

Since  that  time,  another  Member  of 
this  House  has  suggested  that  the  farm- 
ers in  the  States  disputing  that  Supreme 
Court  decision  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
support  prices  for  their  farm  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  only  too  well 
that  there  are  some  who  would  be  com- 
pletely willing  to  compel  the  southern 
taxpayers  to  pay  into  that  school  con- 
struction fund  and  deny  them  1  cent  of 
their  own  money.  We  also  know  that 
there  are  some  who  would  deny  our 
States  any  money  whatever  for  schools 
in  federally  impacted  areas,  although 
they  know  that  the  impact  is  due  solely 
to  our  defense  installations  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren that  they  would  deny  this  education 
would  not  be  southern  or  of  southern  ex- 
traction. They  are  the  children  of  the 
workers  from  the  four  corners  of  this 
Nation,  engaged  in  building  airplanes, 
ships,  atomic  energy  projects,  and  the 
like.  There  are  too  many  who  would 
starve  the  people  of  our  section  by  deny- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  support  prices  on 
farm  products,  simply  because  our  peo- 
ple do  not  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  go  unchallenged  when  it 
assumes  a  dictatorial  role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few  days  my 
people  have  read  with  much  apprehen- 
sion statements  from  Mr.  Nixon,  Mr. 
Harriman,  Mr.  Kefauver,  and  others.  In 
California,  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  told  a 
Los  Angeles  Negro  audience  that  he 
would  not  cut  off  Federal  funds  from 
segregated  schools  nor  use  Federal  troops 
to  enforce  segregation.  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  asked  the  blunt  question  as  to 
whether  he  would  use  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  enforce  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision outlawing  segregation  in  public 
schools.    Mr.  Stevenson  wisely  said : 

That  Is  exactly  what  brought  on  the  ClvU 
War.    It  can't  be  done  by  troops  or  bayonets. 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  he  would  not 
deny  Federal  aid  to  Southern  States  that 
refused  to  Integrate  their  schools, 
adding : 

You  should  not  cut  off  yotir  nose  to  spite 
your  face. 

Mr.  Stevenson  explained  that  he  was 
for  integration,  but  that  he  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  dividing  this 
country  at  the  most  serious  time  this 
country  has  ever  faced.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  It.  these  agitators  wanted 
bloodshed,  for  the  newspaper  article  con- 
cerning these  questions  and  answers  also 
said  when  Mr.  Stevenson  gave  those 
answers: 

There  was  a  murmur  of  protest  in  the 
crowd,  and  one  tall  Negro  standing  next  to 
this  correspondent  said  flatly:  "I  think  he  la 
a  phony." 

And  also  that  Mr.  Stevenson's  stand 
was  not  one  that  pleased  many  in  hla 
audience  of  200  at  the  Watkins  hoteL 
Thank  Ood  that  there  Is  one  man  so- 
liciting the  nomination  for  President 
who  is  not  willing  to  throw  this  country 


into  confusion,  strife,  and  bloodshed. 
Can  that  man's  position  fail  to  appeal 
to  our  noblest  and  Christian  Instincts? 
Has  the  lust  for  powt-r  and  high  ofllce 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  a  man 
would  array  section  against  section  and 
brother  against  brother?  Can  It  be  that 
aspirants  for  the  high  ofBce  of  President 
would  cause  confusion  when  we  are  told 
that  Russia  has  developed  missiles  that 
penetrate  1,500  miles?  Can  any  man 
who  has  the  interests  of  this  country  at 
heart  sow  seeds  of  disruption  when  It 
Is  so  vitally  necessary  now  that  we  re- 
main united?  Can  any  northerner  or 
southerner  approve  the  demagogic 
statement  of  Oovemor  Harriman  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  cut  off  all  Federal 
funds  to  all  States  which  refused  to 
desegregate  schools  and  proposed  im- 
mediate Federal  enforcement  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  desegregation  ruling? 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  anyone  approve  the 
various  statements  attributed  to  Mr. 
KETAUvcit.  particularly  when  the  state- 
ments attributed  to  him  in  secret  meet- 
ings are  completely  contrary  to  his  pub- 
lic utterances? 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  any  sound  mind  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  conducive  to  peace 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  tax  the 
Southern  States  for  school  construction, 
assistance  to  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas,  school  lunch  money,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  farm  program?  Do 
they  believe  that  this  Issue  is  one  of 
dollars  and  cents?  It  would  be  a  trag- 
edy indeed  for  such  punitive  action  to 
be  taken.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
taken.  Do  not  agitators  know  that  they 
are  kindling  hatred,  do  not  they  re- 
member the  story  of  Aesop?  Dr.  Holley. 
perhaps  the  greatest  Negro  educator  In 
the  United  States,  does  remember  that 
story,  and  he  commends  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Kx- 
TAXPrnt.  and  their  like.  Here  is  what 
Dr.  Holley  said : 

Aesop  understood  how  men's  minds  work. 
He  has  a  story  about  the  North  Wind,  the 
South  Wind,  and  the  man  with  a  cloak. 
The  swift  harshness  of  the  one  merely 
drove  the  man  to  gather  his  garment  cloeer 
about  him.  while  the  gentleness  and  warmth 
of  the  other  gradually  prevailed  upon  him 
to  Uke  the  garment  off.  This  is  the  same 
truth  that  the  modern  minstrel  offers:  You 
can  push  me,  but  don't  shove  me. 

There  are  too  many  people  shoving  us. 
and  they  are  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
making  the  job  of  preserving  the  peace 
harder  for  temperate  people  evenrwhere. 

A  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Negro 
schoolteacher  in  Fort  Gaines,  Ga..  made 
a  speech  to  a  Negro  audience,  and  told 
them  that  they  had  mighty  good  schools 
built  with  white  people's  money,  and  that 
it  was  in  their  best  interests  to  forget 
integration  "and  remember  that  they 
had  not  learned  how  to  pool  their  re- 
sources and  build  even  a  recreation  hall 
for  their  children";  that  everything  they 
had  came  from  the  white  people  and 
without  assistance  from  the  Negro  race. 
He  also  told  them  that  "we  still  want 
that  which  we  either  do  not  deserve  or 
that  which  we  are  not  ready  for.  I  have 
noted  from  time  to  time  that  every  time 
something  happens  to  Negroes,  it  is 
stated  that  It  Is  because  of  his  color.  I 
say  99  or  more  percent  of  what  happens 
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to  Negroes  as  well  as  oiben  Is  because 
of  what  he  has  done  to  warrant  it."  A 
fefr  days  later,  that  Negro  schoolteacher 
advised  the  school  authorities  at  Fort 
Gaines  that  threats  made  upon  him.  his 
wife,  and  family,  by  Negroes  In  that  com- 
munity had  forced  his  resignation;  that 
he  was  hastily  leaving  town,  knowing 
that  his  life  was  not  safe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  outsiders  have  fanned  the 
flames  of  hatred  In  our  section  to  such 
an  extent  that  that  Negro  schoolteacher 
was  absolutely  correct,  for  the  chances 
were  good  that  t/iose  Negit)es  wotild  have 
killed  him.  and  that  cool  heads  might  not 
have  been  able  to  control  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much  said 
about  the  unfortuiuite  trouble  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  The  NAACP  has 
not  left  a  stone  unturned  to  agitate  in 
that  instance.  A  few  days  ago  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  carried  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  two  Negro  soldiers  waylaid  a 
white  student  on  that  university  campus, 
and  although  they  did  not  know  the 
student,  they  assaulted  him,  saying  only 
that  their  savagery  was  because  of  the 
treatment  accorded  the  Negress  student. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  NAACP  would 
change  Its  tactics,  and  would  come  to 
the  defense  of  a  white  person  for  a 
change,  but  it  did  not,  and  they  do  not 
intend  to  do  so.  The  truth  is,  the  NAACP 
does  not  accord  a  white  man  any  civil 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post, 
February  20,  1956,  issue,  page  3,  carried 
an  article  e^ititled  "Civil  Rights  Parley 
Aims  To  Bar  Leftists."  That  article  says 
that  there  is  to  be  a  3-day  meeting  here 
in  Washington  beginning  on  March  4, 
and  that  the  organizer  of  that  meeting 
has  warned  that  leftwing  groups  are  at- 
tempting to  infiltrate  it.  and  that  he 
has  pledged  every  effort  to  keep  Commu- 
nists from  influencing  the  gathering. 
The  executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP 
is  described  in  that  article  as  writing  a 
letter  to  the  NAACP  branches  warning 
against  leftwing  infiltration  among  dele- 
gates to  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  this  warning  ex- 
cite our  Interest?  Can  it  be  that  Com- 
munists may  attend  that  meeting?  Evi- 
dently so.  Now  I  ask  that  organizer,  were 
you  not  warned  way  back  in  1948,  and 
was  not  the  NAACP  warned  back  In 
1948  by  George  S.  Schuyler  in  his  article 
appearing  In  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  and 
did  he  not  tell  yoU;then  lo  quit  playing 
footsie  with  the  Communists?  Is  it  news 
to  these  leaders  that  the  Pittsburgh 
Courier,  July  31,  1948,  page  19,  carried 
an  article  by  Marjorie  McKenzie,  wherein 
it  was  stated  that  the  indicting  of  12 
Communist  leaders  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  United  States 
Government  by  force  was  a  direct  at- 
tack on  clvU  rights?  Did  that  reflect 
the  opinion  of  these  organizations  then, 
and  does  it  now? 

I  well  understand.  Mr,  Speaker,  that 
some  ministers  are  contending  that  to 
dispute  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  school  case  is  a  sin  against 
Qod.  I  note  that  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech 
he  was  regretting  the  fact  that  several 
ministers  in  his  section  were  saying  that 
slavery  was  ordained  by  God.  We  find 
ministers  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  now. 
Some  say  that  God  has  told  them  that 


to  dispate  that  decision  is  wrong.  I  won- 
der why  God  did  not  teU  George  W.  Tni- 
ett,  Spurgeon,  and  even  Paul  the  Apostle 
that.  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Ood  would  tell  everybody  of  good 
will  that,  including  me,  for  if  I  know  my 
heart,  I  would  accept  anything  that  he 
told  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the 
lawbooks  that  I  have  ever  read  on  the 
Bible  tell  me  that  God  Almighty  never 
approved  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
that  the  only  brotherhood  was  that 
established  through  the  brotherhood  of 
Christ,  and  the  Indispensable  ingredient 
of  that  brotherhood  was  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he 
died  as  our  substitute.  If  anyone  cares 
to  .show  me  where  the  Bible  endorses  any 
other  brotherhood,  I  will  welcome  that 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commimists  are  still 
holding  out  to  the  Negroes  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  black  belt,  to  be  com- 
posed of  Southern  States.  See  hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  July  14,  1949,  81st 
Congress,  1st  session,  and  particularly  see 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  80th  Congress, 
1st  session,  July  21,  1947,  and  see  the 
picture  of  the  proposed  black  belt  on  page 
90  thereof.  In  view  of  that  history,  I 
think  every  Congressman  should  read 
the  recent  book  by  Theod9re  Bitjwne,  en- 
titled "The  Band  Will  Not  Play  Dixie." 
That  book  was  published  about  6  months 
ago  and  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. That  book  tells  about  a  Negro  re- 
porter who  was  interested  in  one  Solo- 
mon Morehouse,  who  was  interested  in 
establishing  the  black  belt  in  the  South. 
According  to  the  book,  that  importer, 
when  he  was  not  being  intimate  with 
every  female  he  met,  was  seeking  Solo- 
mon Morehouse,  and  according  to  the 
book,  this  reporter  discovered  that  a 
Georgia  Senator  had  kidnaped  More- 
house, carried  him  to  Georgia,  turned 
him  over  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and 
wrecked  Morehouse  mentally,  on  the  di- 
rection of  the  Georgia  Senator,  Mr. 
Salter;  that  Morehouse  escaped  Senator 
Salter  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  that 
this  reporter,  after  risking  his  life  to  help 
Morehouse,  went  to  Atlanta,  and  while 
there,  Atlanta  was  burned  to  the  ground 
and  the  black  belt  established.  Of  course 
everyone  knows  that  there  was  never  a 
Georgia  Senator  by  the  name  of  Salter, 
and  all  of  those  sayings  concerning 
Georgia  were  tissues  of  lies.  But  how 
well  that  fits  in  with  the  situation  to- 
day. Have  they  abandoned  the  idea  of 
the  black  belt?  Are  the  agitators  willing 
to  listen  to  reason?  I  doubt  it.  unless 
we  can  have  the  help  of  the  Members  of 
this  great  body  in  trying  to  preserve 
peace  and  unity.  There  is  a  fact  that 
we  southerners  realize,  and  all  police  de- 
partments recognize,  and  all  people  had 
better  recognize  in  this  country.  That  is 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  Negro  dwelling 
anywhere  that  docs  not  contain  an  as- 
sortment of  deadly  weapons,  consisting 
of  shotgims,  rifles,  pistols,  knives,  razors, 
ice  picks,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  few  white  homes  over 
this  land  containing  those  deadly  weap- 
ons. It  would  surprise  the  white  people 
of  Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, and  other  large  metropolitan  cities 


if  they  knew  that  virtually  every  Negro 
home  is  practically  an  arsenal.  I  think 
that  their  police  could  tell  them  this  was 
so. 

Mr.  Sgeaker.  all  of  these  things  I  have 
said  have  been  simply  for  the  reason  that 
I  want  other  sections  to  know  our  side. 
My  section  needs  the  help  of  good  people 
now.  and  I  solicit  the  help  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  their  behalf. 
I  think  we  deserve  that  help.  We  de- 
serve your  sympathy.  I  hope  we  are 
going  to  have  your  sympathy  and  your 
assistance.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
white  gentile  race  disappear,  and  we  do 
not  intend  for  it  to  disappear.  If  you 
will  sympathize  with  us  now  to  the  end 
that  we  shall  have  peace.  I  promise  you 
that  we  will  return  that  friendship,  and 
if  the  struggle  comes  between  godless 
communism  and  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  every  southerner  will  take  his 
position  in  the  ranks  and  give  an  accoimt 
of  his  citizenship  and  lojralty  that  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  coming  generations. 

Mr.  OliARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER  If  the  gentleman 
will  just  wait  a  few  minutes  until  I  have 
concluded  my  remarks. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  trust  that 
in  the  spelling  in  your  manuscript  your 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "Negro"  is 
not  followed,  that  Is,  that  the  wonLln 
the  printed  record  of  these  proceedings 
win  not  be  spelled  as  the  gentleman  pro- 
nounces it. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  win  be  happy  to 
pronounce  It  for  the  gentleman,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  accept  anything  he  says 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Then,  sir 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  O'HaraI 
would  like  for  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  to  put  it  in  capital  letters  and 
pronounce  it  "K-n-e-e-g-r-o-w." 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Now,  I  will  take 
up  where  I  left  off.  I  am  quoting  Mr. 
Lincoln  now. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Do  I  construe  the 
gentleman's  remarks  at  this  point  as  a 
commentary  on  what  Archbishop  Rum- 
mel,  of  New  Orleans,  said?  He  has 
stated  publicly  that  segregation  is  a  sin. 
Does  the  gentleman  imply  h^^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party;  that  he  is 
canying  on  Communist  propaganda? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  now  he  was  not  listening. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.    I  was  listening. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Oh,  no;  3^u  were 
not.  I  win  say  to  the  gentleman  and 
I  win  say  it  to  the  churches :  "No;  I  never 
said  any  such  thing." 

Mr.  TUMXHiTY.  WiU  the  gentleman 
teU  me  what  his  opinion  is  with  regard 
to  what  the  archbishop  said? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  do  not  even 
know  that  the  archbishop  said  any- 
thing. 
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Mr.  TUMULTY.  Re  hms  said  that 
segregation  !■  a  aln.  That  waa  an- 
nounced publicly.  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman has  any  opinion  about  that. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  say  that  is  one 
man's  opinion.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  further. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRBSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Did  not  the 
newspaper  article  also  say  that  the  arch- 
bishop's own  flock  down  in  Louisiana 
was  not  accepting  his  statement:  that 
they  were  proceeding  to  do  as  they  have 
been  doing  about  advocating  segrega- 
tion in  the  schools? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Unfortunately.  I 
did  not  know  about  that  Incident.  I  had 
not  read  that  incident.  But  I  am  sure 
that  whoever  said  It  is  going  to  have  a 
division  in  his  congregation.  I  am  cer- 
tain about  that. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  read  it  and 
the  article  stated  that  his  congregation 
Is  not  accepting  his  dictum  in  that  re- 
spect. I  insert  herewith  a  news  item 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  February 
20.  1956.  captioned  "Catholic  Solons  Ig- 
nore Prelate  on  Race  Plea" : 

Catholic  Solohs  loNomK  Pkzlatc  on  Racs 
Plxa 

NSW  Oklbams,  February  20. — A  group  of 
Catholic  lawmaken  Monday  proceeded  with 
plazu  to  prevent  Integration  of  Louisiana 
Catholic  schools,  despite  a  pastoral  letter 
from  Archbishop  Joseph  Rummel  condemn- 
ing segregation  as  morally  wrong  and  sin- 
ful. 

The  0-page  letter  was  read  at  all  masses 
Sunday  In  the  120  churches  throughout  the 
archdiocese  of  New  Orleans  and  clearly  In- 
dicated the  archbishop  Intends  to  end  segre- 
gation In  church  and  school  facilities  aa  soon 
as  a  special  conunlttee  completea  Ita  study 
of  the  problem. 

The  archbishop  gave  no  hint  when  that 
would  be,  but  church  spokesmen  previously 
have  used  the  target  date  of  sometime  after 
September  1956. 

Representative  E.  W.  Oravolet.  Jr..  of 
Plaquemines  Parish  said  the  pastoral  letter 
would  have  no  effect  on  his  group's  plans  to 
restore  parochial  schools  to  Louisiana's  1954 
school  segregation  laws  when  the  legislature 
meets  In  May. 

The  State's  segregation  laws  were  declared 
unconstitutional  last  Wednesday  by  a  3-judge 
Federal  appeals  court,  which  ordered  New 
Orleans  public  schools  to  begin  carrying  out 
the  1954  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
clalon  banning  school  segregation. 

••We're  going  to  appeal  that  decUlon."  said 
Oravolet  In  behalf  of  other  Catholic  law- 
makers supporting  his  proposed  bill  to  bead 
off  parochial  school  Integration.  "If  the  ap- 
peal falls  then  we'll  come  up  with  some  new 
segregation  laws.  Catholic  schools  definitely 
win  be  Included. 

"It's  a  matter  of  justice.  Catholic  schools 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  public  schools. 
Why  discriminate  against  Catholic  parents 
and  children?" 

Parochial  schools  were  removed  from  the 
State's  segregation  plans  at  the  Insistence 
of  Archbishop  Rummel. 

The  archdiocese  Is  the  largest  In  the  Deep 
South  with  a  Catholic  population  of  more 
than  a  half  mUllon.  More  than  half  of  the 
South 's  Catholics  and  about  one-fifth  of  ths 
Nation's  Negro  Catholics  live  In  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 


Mr.  LANHAM.  I  have  heard  the  story 
that  when  these  people  came  to  Lincoln. 
some  of  the  ministers  from  Chicago  came 
and  told  him  that  God  had  sent  them  to 
tell  him  that  he  ought  to  free  all  of  the 
slaves.    Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

Now,  that  is  rather  strange. 

He  said: 

Ood  has  never  said  anything  like  that  to  me 
and  It  seems  very  strange  that  he  would  send 
that  message  to  me  through  the  wicked  city 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORHESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  MEH^CALF.  I  have  listened  with 
attention  to  th«  very  able  statement  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  made. 
Since  he  honored  me  by  mentioning  a 
discussion  in  which  I  participated  on  the 
floor  the  other  day.  I  would  like  to  go  a 
Uttle  further  into  the  matter  that  I  was 
discussing  at  that  time.  The  gentleman, 
I  know,  has  read  my  speech,  because  he 
put  the  questions  I  posed,  whether  or 
not.  as  a  matter  of  law.  under  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  and  without 
any  further  legislation  such  as  the 
amendment  to^  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  Mr.  Pownx], 
these  funds  should  not  be  withheld. 
Now,  I  was  intrigued  by  the  statements 
made  about  Mr.  Lincoln,  especially  those 
where  Lincoln  criticized  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  and  suggested  that  perhaps  he 
had  a  right,  oftentimes  a  duty,  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  citizen,  to  oppose  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  which  he  did 
not  believe  but  that  after  one.  two.  three, 
or  several  decisions  then  it  would  be 
somewhat  revolutionary  to  suggest  that 
they  should  not  be  followed. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  do  not  have  too 
much  time  to  yield,  but  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  catching  what  I  said. 

Mr.  METCALF.  May  I  continue  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  My  time  is  very 
limited. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  understand  it  Is. 
but  the  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to 
mention  my  discussion,  and  I  would  like 
to  put  it  in  the  right  order  and  the  right 
perspective.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  that  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  statements  that  were 
made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  should  not  be  handled  by 
force,  and  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  clarify,  by  probing  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  some  of  the  matters 
surrounding  it  before  we  even  use  execu- 
tive or  administrative  orders.  And,  I 
hope  this  Congress  will  leave  it  to  the 
administration  and  to  the  courts  to  work 
the  question  out  before  Congress  tries  to 
adopt  any  such  legislation  as  the  Powell 
amendment  whether  on  the  school  bill, 
on  the  agricultural  bill.  Public  Law  815 
or  any  of  these  other  acts  before  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  statement,  and  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  was  listening.  And. 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  said  he  posed 
the  question:  that  the  gentleman  was 
not  saying  it  was  his  opinion  but  simply 
posed  it  as  a  legal  quesUon. 


Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing up  this  matter  that  is  fraught  with 
so  much  difficulty,  and  is  a  matter  that 
I  know  the  gentleman  realizes  is  not  at 
all  pleasant  But  as  a  great  American, 
as  a  great  Congressman  from  a  great 
State,  he  has  sensed  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  Inform  this  Nation  of  this  great  prob- 
lem that  we  have,  especially  now,  In 
our  beloved  Southland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  South- 
land may  I  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain— and  I  believe  the'  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me — when  I  say  that 
there  Is  an  Indignation  over  this  at- 
tempt to  solve  these  great  problems  on 
the  basis  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  JeflTer- 
sonian  principle  of  States  rights  feel  in- 
nately that  this  great  problem  of  the 
administration  of  our  schools  should  rest 
with  our  States  and  I  think  those  of  us 
from  the  South  are  doing  this  Nation  a 
disfavor  if  we  do  not  point  out  a  fact, 
however  unpleasant  it  may  be.  which  is 
that  our  people  are  not  In  sympathy  with 
this  Supreme  Court  decision.  We  feel 
that  the  administration  of  our  schools 
is  a  matter  that  should  rest  with  our 
States. 

Speciflcally  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  introducing  legislation 
that  would  keep  the  Federal  courts  from 
the  administration  of  our  schools.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  that  I  have  intro- 
duced similar  legislation.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  if  he  knows  whether  or  not  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  an  early 
hearing  on  his  bill  which  I  think  Is  a 
very  good  bilV 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer  now.  but  I  do  want 
to  take  this  time  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  introducing  a  companion  bill 
and  for  the  splendid  assistance  he  has 
rendered  me  in  the  preparation  of  my 
bill,  and  getting  it  into  the  House. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  pentleman. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Georgia. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  erudite  speech  he  has  made  here 
today.  My  only  regret  Is  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  is  not  present. 

The  gentleman  has  gone  into  this  sub- 
ject with  such  complete  understanding 
and  such  a  great  show  of  Intelligence 
that  I  feel  there  is  nothing  more  that 
any  of  us  could  add  to  complete  the 
statement  he  has  made.  But  with  re- 
spect to  his  appeal,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  to  all  the  Nation  for  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  situation 
In  the  South,  may  I  say  that  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  situation  means 
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sympathetic  understanding  of  ourselves 
no  matter  what  part  of  this  Nation  we 
come  from.  The  day  has  long  passed 
when  we  can  afford  to  substitute  Irre- 
sponsibility for  clear  facts.  We  cannot 
be  politically  irresponsible  any  more. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  threat  pleasure 
of  spending  the  day  In  Georgia.  I  ap- 
peared at  the  100th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  county  of  Beirien.  I  spoke 
there  to  thousands  of  people  for  some  45 
minutes.  I  dwelt  on  the  great  love  of 
the  South  not  Just  for  the  South  but  for 
this  Union,  this  country  of  ours.  I 
warned  the  colored  citizens  of  our  State 
that  they  must  not  listen  to  the  voices 
of  false  Idols  that  are  tempting  them  to 
destroy  completely  the  terrific  advance 
they  have  made  in  their  own  welfare,  in 
their  relations  wiUi  one  another,  and  in 
their  relations  with  us,  their  white 
friends,  in  the  past  nimiber  of  years. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  speech  there 
were  hundreds  of  people  who  came  up  to 
me  with  tears  streaming  down  their 
cheeks  and  said.  "We  are  with  you.  Take 
the  message  back  to  the  other  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  tell  the  other 
people  In  this  Nation  for  heaven's  sake 
not  to  sacrifice  principle,  the  principles 
of  this  great  Government,  for  political 
expediency  in  any  section  of  this  Nation. 
Let  us  all  stand  together  united,  as  we 
have  tried  to  do  so  valiantly  since  the 
unfortunate  War  Between  the  States." 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  wonder- 
ful speech  and  for  the  opportunity  he 
has  given  me  to  comment  upon  it. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Georgia,  and  I  want  her 
to  know  that  I  receive  much  confidence 
and  satisfaction  out  of  her  statement 
that  she  endorsee  the  remarks  I  have 
madCi  because  in  my  heart  what  I  want 
to  do  is  reflect  the  sentiments  of  my 
people  and  the  people  all  over  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  and  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia who  has  Just  addressed  the  House 
that  I  appreciate  the  message  he  has 
brought  us.  I  know  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  the  gentlieman  Is  a  for- 
mer solicitor  general  with  a  great  record 
of  service  to  the  people  of  his  Judicial 
circuit  in  that  capacity.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  Is  a  close  student  of  the 
law  and  of  the  ConstituUon  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  also  that  he  Is  not  a 
man  who  by  nature  is  quarrelsome.  He 
is  a  man  who,  when  the  occasion  re- 
quires It.  will  rise  to  his  feet  and  state 
his  convictions  and  will  do  It  In  no  im- 
certaln  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  the  facts  he  has 
brought  to  us  today  about  the  speeches 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  speeches  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  have  been  quoted  out  of 
context  In  many  Instance."}  to  support 
positions  which  Mr.  Lincoln  actually  did 
not  support.  I  appreciate  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  the  research  necessary 
to  bring  to  us  today  with  reference  to 
some  of  these  Issues  the  true  poeltion 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  think  It  will  be  worth- 


while to  the  Congress  and  to  the  coun- 
try that  these  facts  have  been  brought 
forth  today.  I  want  to  thank  the  goi- 
tleman  also  tot  the  courage  he  haa  dis- 
played at  this  particular  time  In  stat- 
ing the  facts  relating  to  some  of  the 
Issues  which  plague  us  to  such  an  extent 
today.  There  were  some  of  us  who  as 
long  as  5  years  ago  took  the  floor  In 
this  body  to  point  out  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  prepar- 
ing to  usurp  legislative  functions;  was 
preparing  to  change  the  law.  which  func- 
tion belongs  exclusively  to  Congress,  and 
was  preparing  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  function  belongs  only  to  this 
Congress  and  to  the  Stetes.  What  we 
are  seeing  take  place  today,  which  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out  to  us.  Is 
merely  the  result  of  that  unwarranted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Su- 
preme Court.  The  people  of  this  cotm- 
try  do  not  Intend  to  let  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  become  a 
dictator.  The  people  do  not  Intend  to 
have  the  rights  of  the  States  taken 
away  from  them  by  any  imwarranted 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  this 
policy  is  persisted  in,  you  are  going  to 
see  even  more  tumult  and  turmoil  than 
has  occmred  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  what  he  has  said  and  I  commend 
him  for  making  this  learned  speech  to 
us  today. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  that  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  has  more  coura- 
geously faced  up  to  these  Issues  than 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia?  If  my 
colleague  approves 'Of  anything  that  I 
have  said  or  done  here  today,  it  Is  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  me. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  .  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  LamhamI. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  his  splendid  presentation  of 
the  position  of  the  South.  I  wish  that 
the  people  of  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try could  realize  Just  how  difficult  our 
problem  is.  I  wish  they  could  realize 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  keep  the  negro 
in  subservience;  that  we  believe  they 
should  have  all  their  legal  rights;  but 
we  do  object  to  the  mingling  of  the  races 
socle  Uy  and  in  our  schools  because  we 
know  it  Is  going  to  mean  a  mongrel  race. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  way 
he  has  presented  the  facts  this  afternoon. 
The  gentleman  was  an  able  solicitor 
general  in  his  State.  He  knows  about 
the  prosecution  of  the  three  cases  that 
he  has  told  you  about  today.  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis]  that  as  bad  as  that  decision  was 
and  as  wron^.as  it  was  on  the  matter  of 
segregation  lA-our  schools,  it  is  realized 
by  legal  minds  eversrwhere  that  It  was 
fund,  jnen tally  wrong  in  a  deeper  legal 
sense  In  that  It  was  legislative  in  nature 
and  a  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  by  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  inserted  In  the 
CoNORxssioNAL  RECORD  an  editorial  taken 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  In  which 
that  most  conservative  newspaper  criti- 
cized the  Supreme  Court  not  for  this  re- 
cent decision  with  reference  to  segrega- 


tion, but  for  the  decision  in  which  they 
held  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
the  right  to  regulate  the  collection  of 
natural  gas  at  the  wellhead.  Now  I 
know  nothing  about  the  soundness  of 
that  decision  because  I  have  not  studied 
It,  but  the  Wall  Street  Journal  made  the 
point  that  the  Supreme  Court  waa 
usurping  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Congress.  That  is  the  fundamental  Issue 
In  this  whole  problem.  A  very  distin- 
guished former  Judge  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals.  Judge 
Sibley,  who  Is  retired  now  but  whose 
mind  Is  as  keen  as  ever,  recently  made 
this  statement  tome:  "The  older  Judges 
are  concerned  because  the  present-day 
Judges  tend  to  decide  the  law  not  as  It  Is 
but  as  they  think  It  ought  to  be." 

As  this  fine  old  southern  gentleman 
said  to  me,  "whatever  Judge  or  court 
does  that  is  legislating.  It  seems  to 
me  that  like  all  of  oiu*  problems  In  the 
South— and  this  problem  will  pass  as  all 
others  have  passed — this  problem  will 
be  solved  by  the  understanding,  calm 
people,  by  moderate  people  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  it  will  be  setUed  properly.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  solution  Is.  myself, 
but  eventually  It  will  be  setUed.  But 
If  the  Supreme  Court  continues  to  usurp 
the  power  of  Congress,  then  our  way  of 
life  Is  doomed. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  Ls  a 
splendid  lawyer,  a  man  of  fine  reputation 
and  standing,  and  I  get  much  comfort 
out  of  the  fact  that  he  agrees  with  me 
In  wliat  I  have  attempted  to  say. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  want  to  commend  my 
distinguished  and  courageous  colleague 
from  Georgia  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  fioor  of  the  House.  I  know  he  did 
so  after  careful  preparation.  I  know  he 
did  so  after  carefully  weighing  and 
studying  the  words  with  which  he 
brought  this  message  to  the  fioor.  I 
would  like  to  add.  If  I  may  by  way  of 
emphasizing  some  of  the  things  that  the 
gentleman  has  said:  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  handed  down  on  Black  Monday, 
the  17th  of  May  1954  did  more  to  destroy 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  race 
relations  In  the  South  than  anything 
that  has  happened  in  the  past  80  years. 
The  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report,  In  a 
current  Issue,  carries  an  article  based  on 
questions  asked  and  answers  given  by 
15  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  South,  Including  white  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  and  Negro  editors 
and  publishers  alike,  and  without  excep- 
tion each  of  them  said  that  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  toward  an  early 
solution  of  this  problem  \&  worse  now 
than  it  was  2  years  ago.  Every  one  of 
them  placed  the  blame  for  this  worse  sit- 
uation on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a 
man  whose  adult  life  has  been  devoted 
to  the  practice  of  law,  I  am  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  the  decision  In  the  school 
cases,  handed  down  on  May  17, 1954.  may 
be  marked  as  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  because  It  was  most  definitely 
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the  bednnlng  of  the  end  of  eonstltn- 
ttonal  l«w  on  the  basis  of  legal  precedents 
heretofore  estatdished.  It  Is  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  that  vreat  Court 
that  it  erer  completely  disregarded  80 
years  of  Judicial  precedents  and  ad- 
mittedly based  that  decision  on  the 
sociological  wrlUng  of  a  Swede  by  the 
name  of  Ounnar  Myrdahl.  The  Court 
In  that  case  could  not  quote  any  legal 
precedents  for  the  decision  which  It 
handed  down.  They  had  to  go  outside  of 
the  judicial  precedents  from  the  Su- 
preme Co\irt  of  the  United  States  and 
the  court  of  last  resort  of  every  State  in 
the  Union.  They  had  to  completely  over- 
turn 80  years  of  established  Judicial 
precedents,  and  base  that  decision  on 
sociological  and  psychological  grounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  time  ever  comes 
that  our  laws  are  dlsregsu^ed  and  cast 
Into  the  discard  in  order  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  court  can  usurp  the  powers  of  leg- 
islation, then,  when  that  day  comes  our 
■acred  form  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  we  love,  which  we  respect. 
and  which  we  revere  will  be  gone  and 
will  be  gone  forever.  It  will  be  like  the 
tomb  and  the  grave:  Once  It  receives  its 
▼Ictlm  it  never  returns  him  or  gives  him 
tack. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
lunan  very  much.  The  genttoman  him- 
self was  a  prosecuting  attorney  Just  as  I 
was,  and  h«  also  served  as  president  of 
th«  Georgia  Bar  Association.  I  appreci- 
ate the  fine  contribution  he  has  made. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
^ptaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  remind  the  House 
that  Lincoln  also  said  that  those  who  re- 
main silent  when  they  should  speak  out 
makes  cowards  of  men.  or  something 
along  that  line;  so  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  so  ably 
expressing  his  convictions  and  speaking 
out. 

I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  vast,  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  agree  with  the  statements  ex- 
pressed by  my  distinguished  aiKl  able  col- 
l8ac\ie  from  Georgia.  And  at  this  point 
I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tratulat*  the  entire  American  people  of 
all  of  the  M  SUtes  of  this  great  Union 
for  not  solving  its  racial  and  religious 
differences  as  the  racial  and  r«Uglou8  dif- 
ferences of  the  Middle  Bast  are  being 
solved  today  by  mass  kllUngs.  strife.  axKl 
threat  of  icneral  war.  I  was  told  when 
there  a  few  years  ago  that  a  hundred 
thousand  people  have  been  killed  and 
many  more  wounded  in  the  Near  Bast  in 
the  last  10  years  because  of  racial  and  re- 
Uglous  differences. 

I  was  told  in  Karachi.  Pakistan,  that 
1  million  people  have  tieen  killed  since 
the  close  of  World  W«a-  n  because  of  re- 
ligious differences  between  the  Moslems 
and  the  Hindus.  My  driver  in  Karachi 
told  me  that  his  own  wife  and  children 
were  burned  to  death  before  his  very  eyes 
because  he  differed  with  the  other  crowd 
In  religion. 

I  am  glad  that  America  Is  not  today 
solving  its  religious  and  racial  problems 


as  are  being  solved  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

Also  I  could  point  out  South  Africa 
where  a  thousand  people  have  been  killed 
recently — purely  on  racial  grounds. 

I  think  the  United  States  of  America 
can  point  to  its  record  with  pride.  Every 
single  American  State  and  every  Ameri- 
can city,  should  be  proud  of  and  adver- 
tise, this  record  In  America,  but  the  South 
should  be  particularly  proud.  Let  us 
continue  our  record  of  racial  tolerance, 
of  respect  for  the  other  man's  religion 
and  respect  for  the  other  man's  rights. 
We  have  made  in  America  both  North 
and  South.  East  and  West,  a  better  rec- 
ord along  that  Une  than  any  other  co\m- 
try.  or  any  other  region  of  the  world  that 
I  know  of.  and  I  hope  and  pray  we  will 
not  resort  to  the  methods  being  adopted 
and  resorted  to  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  at  this  very  moment  because  of 
racial  belief  and  religious  prejudice.  The 
South  can  well  point  to  our  splendid 
record  with  pride.  I  hope  all  Americans 
who  really  believe  in  our  country  will  let 
us  and  help  us  continue  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems as  the  South  has  so  wonderfully 
been  doing  for  many  years. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  pointing  out 
this  insidious  threat  to  American  unity 
and  our  national  well-being. 

Mr.  FORRESTER  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much-  I  now  want  to  yield 
to  the  dlstlngu^ed  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  WnxiAMsl.  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  in  this  fight  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be 
able  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  spoken  with  candor  and  courage. 
He  has  told  the  truth,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  knows  that  it  will  bring 
down  upon  his  head  vilification,  abuse, 
slander,  libel,  and  every  form  of  smear 
from  the  radical  and  left-wing  press  of 
this  country. 

I  think  the  gentleman  might  well 
point  out  that  those  who  are  farthest 
removed  from  this  problem  and  who  are 
the  most  ignorant  about  It  are  the  first 
to  come  forward  with  solutions  for  it. 

They  think  that  we.  who  are  closest 
to  the  problem  and  who  know  most 
about  It.  should  be  forced  to  accede  to 
their  deeires,  even  if  it  means  our  own 
self-destruction,  the  mongrellsatlon  of 
our  people,  and  the  end  of  constitutional 
government 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
also  for  pointing  up  the  lUefrmhty  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision.  Of 
course.  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  on  the  subject,  but 
I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  it  Is  a  sad 
day  in  this  country  when  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  is  so  irresponsible 
that  its  decisions  can  be  attacked  by 
reputable  lawyers  who.  In  brief  after 
brief,  show  the  illegality  of  their  de- 
cisions and  not  have  one  single  eminent 
or  reputible  attorney  rise  to  defend  the 
legality  of  the  decisions  which  they  ren- 
dered. I  challenge  anyone  in  this  House 
or  in  the  other  body  to  come  forth  with  a 
legal  defense  of  the  Black  Monday  Court 
decisions.  They  cannot  be  supported  or 
defended  on  the  basis  of  law  or  judicial 
precedents. 


Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Alabama    [Mr.    An- 

DSXWSl.  

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  #ant  to  command 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  statement.  I 
share  the  view  he  has  of  our  Supreme 
Court.  I  believe  I  can  correctly  say  that 
90  percent  of  the  good  lawyers  of  Ameri- 
can men  who  have  studied  law.  today 
have  no  respect  for  the  ability  of  the 
ipembers  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress  for  12  years.  We 
have  spent  half  the  time  since  I  have 
been  here  correcting  the  illegal,  unwise 
decisions  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Now  we  are  concerned  with  the 
decision  in  the  school  case.  Two  years 
ago  we  were  concerned  with  the  tide- 
lands  oil  case.  That  Court  since  1935 
has  knocked  down  literally  scores  of  old 
legal  precedents  that  have  been  the  law 
of  this  land  for  a  hundred  or  more 
years. 

One  of  the  Justices  of  that  Court — he 
Is  not  on  the  bench  now — made  this 
statement  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
deci.sions  in  a  dissenting  opinion.  He 
said  that  the  thing  that  disturbed  him 
most  about  the  Court  was  the  trend  that 
the  Court  was  following,  namely,  repeal- 
ing or  knocking  down  old  legal  prec- 
edents. He  said  it  was  impossible  for  a 
man  to  tell  from  day  to  day  what  the 
law  was  and  that  the  opinion  in  that 
particular  case  reminded  him  of  a  rail- 
road ticket  that  had  stamped  on  it: 
•*Good  for  this  day  and  this  train  only.* 

What  is  the  hope  of  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  States  rights,  who  believe  in 
the  Constitution,  who  believe  we  should 
have  a  country  of  laws  and  not  a  country 
of  men?  The  only  hope  I  see  is  for  the 
majority  of  those  members  of  the  Court 
to  fade  away  and  for  the  appointees  in 
the  future  to  be  better  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  especially  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice; according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
school  decision  was  political.  It  has  been 
my  opinion  aU  along  that  that  decision 
in  the  school  case  was  a  political  decision. 
There  Is  not  one  single  legal  authority 
cited  in  that  case  to  uphold  their  final 
conclusion.  It  Is  poUUcs  headed  by  a 
master  politician,  a  man  who  was  able 
to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders  in  his 
own  State  and  get  the  nomlnsUon  of  both 
parties.    Is  that  not  a  politician? 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  courageous  speech  he  has  made  and 
say  that  it  will  take  more  than  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  to  make  your  people  and 
mine  violate  their  own  laws  and  customs 
and  do  things  in  our  schools  that  no 
member  of  the  Court  does  in  his  own 
family.  Again  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  certainly  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama? 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  that 
my  colleague's  time  is  about  up  and  I 
do  not  want  to  trespass  upon  it  at  the 
Present  time.    It  seems  as  IT  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  has  been  pretty  wen  taken 
care  of  today.  I  do  want  to  say  to  my 
colleague  that  we  in  Alabama  have  the 
same  problem  that  he  has  in  Georgia.  It 
is  going  to  take  time  and  patience  to 
work  it  out  We  are  having  some  trouble 
at  the  present  time  which  has  been 
brought  about  in  my  own  district  largely 
by  a  man  not  too  far  removed  from  this 
Chamber  today.  The  people  who  are 
suffering  are  those  whom  he  says  he 
wishes  to  help.  In  discussing  this  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court,  other  sec- 
tions might  laugh  at  our  plight  today, 
but  tomorrow  it  wiU  be  some  other  sec- 
tions of  our  country  who  are,  I  am  sure, 
dedicated  to  States  rights  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-govenunent  the  same  as 
we.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  approve 
of  every  word  that  the  gentleman  has 
spoken  and  congratulate  and  commend 
him  upon  this  great  address. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate that  statement  from  my  friend. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I,  too,  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  FostKSTBsl  on  the  wonderful 
speech  he  has  made  here  today.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  able  and  conscientious 
Members  of  the  House.  I  ju.<;t  hope  that 
the  solid  thinking  people  from  aU  sec- 
tions of  our  countnr  win  recognise  the 
truth  of  the  statement  he  made  here 
today.  I  concur  with  what  he  had  to 
say  and  he  certainly  speaks  the  senU- 
ment  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  white 
people  not  only  in  Georgia  and  Missis- 
sippi but  in  other  Southern  States. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

onmui.  LBAva  to 


Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  took  part  in  this  de- 
bate with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  FoRRssml  may  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  extend  their  reoAarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Ricoa^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MSTCALVl.  Without  obtjectlon.  It  is  so 
ordered.  ^ 

There  was  no  objeetion. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanlmom  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sslum]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohjecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  mentioned  in  the 
fine  statement  he  has  Just  made  the  re- 
cent disturbances  that  took  place  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  This  instituUon 
is  located  in  the  congressional  district 
that  I  have  the  prlvUege  to  represent 

Reports  concerning  the  admittance  of 
two  Negro  women  to  the  University  of 


Alabama  have  not  always  presented  the 
complete  record. 

L«t  me  cite  a  specific  instance  relating 
to  Pollie  Anner  Myers  Hudson,  one  of 
the  two  who  recently  sought  admittance 
to  the  University  of  Alabama.  In  the 
February  20  issue  of  Time  magazine 
on  page  40,  it  is  stated  that  PoUie  Anner 
Myers  Hudson  was  denied  admission  "on 
grounds  of  'her  conduct  and  marital  rec- 
ord' (she  is  involved  in  a  divorce 
action),  .  .  ,•• 

This  statement,  to  say  the  least,  omits 
many  of  the  pertinent  facts  in  her  case. 
Let  me  now  quote  to  you  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 13  issue  of  the  news  magazine 
South: 

PoUle  Anner  Myers,  unmarried  and  preg- 
nant, applied  for  admission  the  third  week 
In  September  1952.  Two  months  later,  No- 
vember 14.  1952.  she  married  Edward  Hudson, 
whose  S-year  sentence  for  burglary  had  been 
revoked  in  Jefferson  County  In  1948.  Six 
montha  and  4  dajrs  after  the  marriage 
Pollie  Anner  Myers  Hudson  gave  birth  on 
May  18,  1953,  to  a  male  chUd.  It  was  » 
normal  birth,  length  of  pregnancy  was  40 
weeks. 

Henry  Myers,  the  woman's  father,  was  sen- 
tenced from  Elmore  County  on  September 
36.  1933,  for  1  jrear  and  a  day  for  poaaeaslon 
of  a  still  and  manufacture  of  whisky.  Ed- 
ward Hudson,  from  whom  the  Aaaoeiated ' 
Preaa  reported  she  waa  atparatad  and  aeek- 
ing  a  dlvorca,  was  sentenced  to  3  yaars  in  the 
penitentiary  February  14,  1947.  for  daytime 
burglary  of  an  uninhabited  dwelling  in  Jef- 
fereon  County.  ProbaUon  was  revoked  Oc- 
tober S.  1948,  and  aentence  was  Irapoeed. 
He  was  sentenced  for  a  year  and  a  day  on 
Aufuat  as,  1S48,  on  another  charge  of  bur- 
glary of  aa  uninhabited  dwelling. 

To  substantiate  these  facts,  the  maga- 
dne  South  printed  in  the  same  issue  a 
photostatic  copy  of  the  marriage  license 
of  PolUe  Anner  Myers  Hudson  and  her 
husband.  Edward  Hudson,  as  weU  as  a 
photostatic  copy  of  the  birth  certificate 
of  her  child. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
these  unpleasant  but  significant  facts 
published  by  the  press  at  large. 

The  University  of  Alabama,  now  in  its 
125th  year  of  operation,  has  a  proud  and 
distingul5hed  record  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. From  its  halls  have  graduated 
many  men  and  women  of  distinction. 

I  am  quite  certain  the  XTniversl^  of 
Alabama  Is  only  one  of  many  great  Insti- 
tutions in  this  country  which  would  not 
have  admitted  a  studoit.  white  or  e<4- 
ored.  under  the  same  eondltions  that 
existed  In  the  ease  of  F)Ule  Annw  Myers 
Hudson. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  goktleman 
from  Qeortia  (Mr.  Foaaisna]  on  the 
aUe  speech  he  has  Just  made.  It  shows 
that  he  has  given  a  lot  of  study  to  the 
subject  he  discussed.  I  hope  all  the 
Members  who  are  not  present  today  wiU 
read  his  remarks  in  the  Rgcoto  because. 
as  he  has  plainly  pointed  out.  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  segregation  case 
and  many  other  cases  in  recent  years 
faUed  to  foUow  Judicial  precedent  and 
the  Constitution  in  its  decisions. 

The  Supreme  Court  should  interpret 
the  law  as  what  it  Is  and  not  what  they 
think  it  should  be,  as  someone  has  said. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  believed  not 
only  in  a  balance  of  powers  between 
different  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


emment,  but  also  believed  In  a  restric- 
tion on  the  abuse  of  Federal  power 
through  the  exercise  of  certain  govern- 
mental functions  by  the  various  States. 
I  hope  that  the  people  in  other. sec- 
tions of  the  country  besides  the  South 
will  appreciate  the  danger  of  interfering 
with  States  rights  as  was  done  in  the 
segregation  case.  v 


SUBVERSIVE  CHARACTER  OF 
NAACP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Marshall  ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  GathingsI  is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarku  and  include  citations  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  other  pertinent  data. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmUeman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  SPEAKER,  on 
February  3.  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  carried  an  article  written  by  Paul 
Manoy  quoting  from  an  interview  with 
Thurgood  Marshan.  Negro  special 
counsel  for  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  In 
the  article  it  was  stated,  and  I  quote: 

The  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Memphis 
NAACP  chapter  heard  Marshall  angrUy  deny 
dalna  hla  organlaaUoa  le  Communist 
tainted. 

MarshaU  said: 

Xdgar  Hoover,  boas  of  the  PBI.  says  we 
are  not  aubveralve.  Our  conventions  havn 
been  addreeaed  by  Harry  Truman,  and  Preal- 
dent  Kiaenhower  and  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon. 

SubsequenUy.  on  Tuesday.  February 
21,  1956.  Frederick  Woltman.  Scripps- 
Howard  staff  writer,  writing  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  stated,  and  I 
quote: 

The  country's  largest  Negro  organisation, 
which  has  been  accused  of  working  In  league 
with  Communists  by  white  dtlaens  councils 
in  the  South,  has  taken  steps  to  head  off 
the  move. 

Sach  of  the  1,300  local  braaehea  and  youth 
eoundla  of  the  National  Aaaoeiatloa  tor  the 
Advanoement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP) 
has  received  a  atern  warning  that  the  Com- 
muBlats  are  making  latenatve  efforts  to 
Inftltrate  the  nationwide  elvtt  rlgbta  as- 
sembly here  In  Washington  llar«h  4-4. 

Roy  WUklaa,  NAACP  exeeuttve  aecretary. 
dtreeted  units  of  hla  organtaatloa  to  exerclas 
sptdal  oaie  m  selecttng  dtiegatea  to  avoid 
any  poaalbUity  that  the  assembly  wUl  be 
capUued  by  leftwtng  iadlvlduala  and  groups. 

•tnbnwlse.**  Mr.  WUkins  said.  "Tlte  whole 
civil  rights  movement  wlU  receive  a  black 
eye  and  we  wlU  t*t  very  Uttle  attenUon.  U 
any.  by  Oongrsas." 

The  Communist  Party  In  the  Dally  Worker 
last  week  officially  caUed  for  aupport  of  the 
lobby. 


Which  of  these  statements  are  we  to 
beUeve— the  statement  of  Thurgood 
MarshaU.  made  in  Memphis  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  which  would  lead  the  people  of 
the  country  to  believe  that  the  NAACP 
is  free  of  subversive  influences,  or  are  we 
to  believe  the  article  of  Mr.  Woltman 
dated  ftebruary  21  ?    It  seems  to  me  that 
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If  the  NAACP  is  tne  of  subventre  in- 
fluences on  FebruaiT  3,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  Issue  m  warndnc  about  Inten- 
sive efforts  to  inflltrmte  on  February  21. 
The  issue  of  the  Dally  Worker  which 
Mr.  Woltman  refers  to  in  his  article  Is 
dated  Tuesday.  Febriiary  14.  In  it  an 
editorial  appears,  and  I  quote: 

Th«  great  debate  will  gp  on.  But  the 
Megro  people  and  ottMr  democratic  force* 
will  not  loae  sight  of  the  primary  require- 
ment for  action:  Denutnd  that  Blsenhower 
and  Brownell  act  to  enforce  cini  rights  In 
the  South.  Support  the  mass  lobby  for  civil 
rights  In  Washington  March  4.  8.  and  6. 

Roy  Willclns.  NAACP  executive  secre- 
tary, would  have  the  people  of  the  Nation 
believe  that  the  NAACP  has  just  been 
marked  as  a  Communist  target  for  in- 
filtration. 

In  1925  the  Communist  line  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Daily  Worker  Publishing 
Co.  in  the  official  report  of  the  American 
Communist  Party's  fourth  national  con- 
vention held  in  Chicago,  HI..  August 
21-30.  the  party  was  directed  to  pene- 
trate the  NAACP. 

Sv«n  In  this  organlxation  (NAACP).  under 
yreaant  circumstances,  It  Is  permissible  and 
BAcassary  for  selected  Communl&u  (nut  the 
party  membership  as  a  whole)  to  enter  Its 
conventions  and  to  make  proposals  calcu- 
lated to  enlighten  the  Negro  masses  under 
Its  Influence  as  to  the  natxire  and  necessity 
ttf  the  elaaa  struggle — 

The  report  reads. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  this  fellow  WUkins. 
He  seems  to  be  greatly  disturbed  about 
this  issue  of  Communist  infiltration  of 
the  NAACP  because  of  its  effect  being 
the  whole  civil-rights  movement  will 
receive  a  Mack  eye.  Here  Is  the  record 
from  the  flies  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  United  States  House 
Of  Representatives: 

FKnnAiT  13.  1966. 
Subject:    Roy    Wllklns,    national    adminis- 
trator and  executive  secretary.  NAACP, 
1954. 
The  public  records,  files  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  necessarily  a 
Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,   or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
The  DaUy  Worker  of  July  15.  1949  (p.  5). 
In  an  article  dateUned  Loe  Angeles.  July  14, 
reported  that  "Boy  Wllklns.  acting  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  told  a  press  confer- 
ence •   •   •  he  voted  for  Benjamin  J.  Davis, 
Negro  Communist,  at  the  last  election.    Da- 
vis la  now  on  trial  for  his  Communist  beliefs, 
along    with    11    other    national    Communist 
Party  leaders  In  New  York  City.     Wllklns, 
however,  refused  any  comment  on  the  trial 
Itself."    The  same  Information  appeared  In 
the  Dally  People's  World  of  July   13,   1949 
(P-  1). 

Ur.  Wllklns  was  a  member  of  the  national 
committee.  International  Juridical  Associa- 
tion, as  was  shown  on  the  leaflet  entitled 
"What  Is  the  IJA?"  and  a  letterhead  of  the 
group  dated  May  18.  1943;  he  was  Identified 
as  being  from  New  York  State.  The  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
the  International  Juridical  Association  as  "a 
Communist  front  and  an  offshoot  of  the  m- 
tematlonal  Labor  Defense"  report  1311  of 
March  29.  1944):  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  cited  the  organization  as 
having  "actively  defended  Commimlsts  aiul 


eonslatently  followed  the  Communist  Party 
line"  (report  dated  September  17.  1950,  p. 
12). 

A  letterhead  of  the  conference  oo  Pan 
American  Democracy  dated  November  16. 
1936.  contains  the  name  of  Roy  Wllklns  In 
a  Hat  of  sponsors  of  that  group,  cited  by  the 
'  Attorney  Oeneral  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist (press  releasee  of  June  1  and  September 
ai.  1948:  also  Included  on  his  consolidated 
list  released  .April  1,  1964):  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  cited  the 
Conference  as  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion which  defended  Carlos  Lulz  Prestes,  a 
Brazilian  Communist  leader  and  former 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Communist  International  (report  1311  of 
March  39.  1944;  alao  cited  In  report  dated 
June  33.  1942). 

According  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1937  (p.  6).  Roy  Wllkins  was  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  Against  War  and  Pasclsm  and 
the  American  Friends  of  Chinese  People. 

The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  cited  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
as  subversive  and'  Oommunlst  (press  re- 
leases of  December  4.  1947  and  September 
21.  1948:  also  consolidated  list  of  April  1. 
1954);  It  had  previously  been  cited  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  as  a  "Communist-front 
organization"  (in  re  Harry  Bridges,  May  38. 
1942.  p.  10):  and  as  'esUbllshed  In  the 
United  States  In  an  effort  to  create  public 
sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  poUcy 
adapted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  (CoNoaxssiOMAi.  Racoas.  vol.  88.  pt. 
6,  p.  7442.)  The  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  cited  the  Ameri- 
can League  *  *  •  as  "completely  under  the 
control  of  Communists"  (reports  of  March 
29,  1944:  January  3,  1939;  January  3.  1940; 
and  June  2S,  1942).  American  Friends  of 
the  Chinese  People  was  also  cited  by  the  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  a  Communist-front  organisation  (rvport 
of  March  29,  1944). 

The  DaUy  Worker  o*  January  23.  1987 
(p.  8),  reported  that  Roy  Wllklns  spoke  for 
the  International  Labor  Defense  in  Brooklyn. 
The  International  Labor  Defense  was  cited 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  the  kgal  arm 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  as  subversive 
and  Communist.  (CoitcaissiONAL  Rccoao, 
vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7446;  and  press  releases 
of  June  1  and  September  21,  1948:  alao  in- 
eluded  on  consoUdated  list  released  AprU  1, 
1954. )  The  special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can AcUvitles  cited  the  ILD  as  the  legal  arm 
of  the  Communist  Party  (reports  of  Janu- 
ary 3,  1939;  January  3.  1940;  June  25.  1942; 
and  March  29.  1944) :  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  also  cited  the  group  In  a 
report  released  September  2,  1947. 

Roy  WUklns  spoke  at  a  New  York  State 
convention  of  the  Workers  Alliance,  as  re- 
ported In  the  Dally  Worker  of  February  11. 
1939  (p.  1).  and  Febriiary  7,  1939  (p.  5). 
The  Workers  Alliance  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist-penetrated organization  and  later 
as  subversive  and  Communist  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  ( CoNCBxasiDif al  Rbcoco,  vol. 
88,  pt.  6,  p.  7443.  and  press  releases 
of  December  4,  1947.  and  September  21.  1948: 
Included  on  consolidated  list  released  April  1. 
1954).  The  special  committee  cited  the 
Workers  Alliance  as  among  the  successes  In 
the  Communist-front  movements  (report 
dated  January  3.  1939;  also  cited  in  reports  of 
January  3,  1940;  June  25,  1942;  and  March 
29.1944). 

In  an  article  by  Blaine  Owen  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Dally  Worker  of  June  17,  1936 
(p.  1) ,  entitled  '*1936  Communist  Party  Con- 
vention Signiflcant  to  Negroes."  he  stated: 
"The  greatest  significant  undoubtedly  at- 
tends the  1936  convention  of  the  Communist 
Party,"  Roy  Wllklns,  assistant  national  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  editor 
of  the  Crisis,  said  today.   "It  must  be  patent 


to  anyone  who  has  kept  track  at  the  news 
that  the  political  leftwlng — and  especially 
the  Communist  program — has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  In  bringing  the  plight  of  th« 
Negro  people,  along  with  other  underprivi- 
leged groups,  more  sharply  to  the  attention 
of  those  parties  which  have  been  in  power. 
*  *  *  Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  program  and  demands  of  the 
Oommunlsts  have  had  a  very  wholeaom* 
effect  of  the  Negro  people  themselves.  Tliey 
have  been  emboldened  by  the  basic  and 
basically  right  demands  put  forth."  This,  it 
was  pointed  out  to  Wllklns,  is  what  the  Com- 
munist Party  means  wheu  it  bases  its  entire 
campaign  on  the  proposal  for  and  toward 
the  realisation  of  the  broad  People's  Front. 
He  no<lded. 

To  understand  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment as  propagated  by  the  NAACP.  I 
feel  that  a  person  must  know  something 
of  the  history  and  development  of  the 
American  Negro  movement  here  in  the 
United  States  subsequent  to  the  recon- 
struction period. 

In  1895.  Booker  T.  Washington,  presi- 
dent of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama, 
was  selected  to  speak  for  the  southern 
Negro  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  Dr. 
Washington  stated  his  position  clearly 
and  with  great  effect.  I  would  like  to 
quote  8*»veral  paragraphs  from  Booker 
T.  Washington's  address  which  I  feel  sum 
up  the  entire  philosophy  enunciated  by 
him  and  his  group: 

The  wisest  among  my  race  understand  that 
the  agitation  of  questions  of  social  equality 
is  the  extremest  folly,  and  that  progress  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  that  wiU 
come  to  us  must  be  the  result  of  severe  and 
constant  struggle  rather  than  of  artlflcUl 
forcing.  No  race  that  has  anything  to  con> 
tribuu  to  the  markets  of  the  world  la  long 
in  any  degree  ostracised.  It  Is  important 
and  right  that  all  privileges  of  the  law  be 
ours,  but  it  is  vastly  more  Important  that 
we  be  prepared  for  the  exercises  of  these 
privileges.  The  opportunity  to  earn  a  dollar 
in  a  factory  Juat  now  u  worth  Inflnltely  more 
than  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  dollar  In  aa 
opera  house. 

Also: 

Cast  it  down  in  agricultural,  mechan- 
ics, in  commerce,  in  domestic  service,  and  In 
the  prof<^s8lons.  And  In  this  connection  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  other 
sins  the  South  may  be  called  to  bear,  when 
it  comes  to  business,  pure  and  simple,  it  is 
in  the  South  that  the  Negro  Is  given  a  man's 
chance  in  the  comrmerclal  world,  and  in 
nothing  is  this  exposition  more  eloquent 
than  in  emphasizing  this  chance.  Our  great- 
est danger  U  that  In  the  great  leap  from 
slavery  to  freedom  we  may  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  masses  of  us  are  to  live  by  the 
productions  of  our  hands,  and  fall  to  keep 
in  mind  that  we  shall  prosper  in  proportion 
as  we  learn  to  dignify  and  glorify  common 
labor  and  put  brains  and  akill  Into  the 
common  occupations  of  life:  shall  prosper 
in  proportion  as  we  learn  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  superficial  and  the  substantial, 
the  ornamental  gewgaws  of  life  and  the  use- 
ful. No  race  can  prosper  till  It  learns  that 
there  is  as  much  dignity  in  tilling  a  field  as 
In  writing  a  poem.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  life 
we  must  begin,  and  not  at  the  top.  Nor 
should  we  permit  our  grievances  to  over- 
shadow our  opportunities. 

There  was  an  entirely  different  school 
of  thought,  however,  which  was  headed 
by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  of  Atlantic  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  DuBois  was  a  very  bitter 
critic  of  the  Washlngtonlan  movement, 
which  he  referred  to  as  "the  Tuskegee 
machine."    Dr.  DuBois  was  the  leader 
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of  the  left-wins  element  of  American 
Negro  Society  which,  in  1905,  met  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  T.,  and  devised  plans 
whereby  complete  aocial  equality  could 
be  attained.  This  groiu>  was  subse- 
quently called  the  Niagara  movement. 

The  Niagara  movement  was  not  very 
effective,  because  it  was  hami>ered  by 
lack  of  funds.  However,  in  1908,  a  race 
'  riot  occurred  in  Springfield,  HL,  the  home 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  aroused  the 
interest  of  the  dormant  abolitionist 
movement  in  the  North.  As  a  result  of 
the  feeling  which  wrj  aroused  by  the 
Springfield  race  riots,  William  English 
Walling  made  a  strong  appeal  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  American  Negro  in 
the  fields  of  political  and  social  equality. 
This  appeal  later  became  the  clarion  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  organization, 
called  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  which 
joined  the  white  liberals  of  the  north- 
em  abolitionist  traditions  with  the  Negro 
liberals  of  the  Niagara  movement. 

Dr.  DuBois  was  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  the  present-day  NAACP. 
which  was  founded  In  1909.  This  Dr. 
DuBois,  who  broke  away  from  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  group,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Niagara  movement.  His  record 
of  citations  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  takes  up 
nine  pages  single-spaced: 

FnauABT  ai.  1056. 
Subject:    Dr.    W.    K.    B.    DuBois.    founder 
NAACP,  leader  Niagara  movement. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  indlridiud. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  at  an  inyeatlgation  by 
I  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  th<t  the  indivldial  la  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  feUow-traveler  unleas  otherwise  indicated. 

The  Worker  (Sunday  edition  of  the  Oom- 
munUt  publication,  the  Dally  Worker)  on 
April  27,  1947,  reported  that  "almost  100 
Negro  leaders,  headed  by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois, 
Paul  Robeson,  and  Roscoe  Dunjee,  last  weA 
called  upon  President  Truman  'to  repudiate 
decisively'  steps  to  'lllegalise  the  Communist 
Party.'  •  •  •  As  Negro  Amertcans  •  •  •  we 
cannot  be  tmmlndful  that  this  prt^Msal  to 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party  comes  precisely 
when  our  Federal  Oovernment  {nofeaaes 
grave  concern  over  the  democratic  rights  of 
peoples  in  far  distant  parts  of  the  world" 
(p.  8  of  the  Worker). 

Dr.  DuBois  sponsored  a  statement  attack- 
log  the  arrest  of  Communist  Party  leaders 
(Daily  Worker.  August  23.  1948.  p.  3);  he 
sponsored  a  "SUtement  by  Negro  Ameri- 
cans" on  behalf  of  the  Conununlst  leaders 
(the  Worker  of  August  29,  1948.  p.  11);  he 
filed  a  brief  In  the  Supreme  Cotirt  on  behalf 
of  the  12  Commimlst  leaders  (DaUy  Worker. 
January  9.  1949.  p.  3) ;  he  signed  sUtemenU 
on  behalf  of  Communist  leaders,  as  shown 
In  the  following  sources:  Dally  Worker.  Jan- 
uary 17,  1949  (p.  3);  Febrtiary  28.  1040  (p. 
9):  Daily  People's  World.  May  12.  1050 
(p.  13);  Dally  Worker,  September  10.  1980 
(p  2);  and  in  1083,  he  signed  an  appeal  to 
President  Truman,  requesting  anuxesty  for 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  convicted 
under  the  Smith  Act  (DaUy  Worker,  Decern- 
her  10,  1952.  p.  4) ;  also  an  appeal  on  their 
behalf  addressed  to  President  Daentoower 
(Dally  People's  World.  Noreinber  17,  1864i, 
p.  2).  Dr.  DuBoU  waa  one  of  the  aponaora 
of  the  National  Non-Partlaan  Committee  to 
Defend  the  Bighte  oi  tba  13  Communist 
leaders,  as  shown  on  ttke  back  a<  thatr  letter- 
bead  dated  September  0.  1040. 


Aetotement  on  behalf  of  Eugene  Dennis, 
a  Communist,  contained  the  signature  of 
Dr.  DuBois,  identlfled  aa  an  educator  (DaUy 
Worker  of  May  5.  1950.  p.  2);  he  signed  a 
telegram  of  the  National  Oommitee  To  Win 
Amnesty  for  Smith  Act  Victims,  greeting 
Eugene  Dennis  on  hU  48th  birthday  (Daily 
Worker,  August  11.  1952.  p.  3);  Eugene  Den- 
nis was  formerly  secretary  general  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  baUy  Worker  of  August  2.  1940  (p.  2) , 
disclosed    that   Dr.   DuBois    endorsed   Ben- 
jamin J.  Davis,  Jr..  well-known  Commimlst 
leader;   he  was  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Committee  To  Defend  V.  J.  Jerome,  chair- 
man, cultural  commission  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  United  States  of  America  (letter- 
head dated  June  24,  1952) .    A  leaflet  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Congress  (dated  March  20,  1947) 
named  Dr.  DuBois  as  having  defended  Oer- 
hart  Elsler,  Communist.     He  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Committee  To  Defend  Alex- 
ander Tractenberg,  former  member  of  the 
national  committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
(Dally  Peoples  World  of  April  17,  1952,  p.  7; 
and  the  Dally  Worker  of  April  18,  1952,  p.  6). 
The  DaUy  Worker  of  February  16.  1948  (p. 
16).   reported  that   some  "80   leading   New 
York  civic  leaders,  trade  unionists,  and  pro- 
fessionals yesterday  Joined  Dr.  WUllam  Jay 
Scbleffelln,  president  emeritus  of  the  citi- 
zens union,  to  demand  the  prompt  seating 
of  Simon  W.  Gerson  to  the  city  coimcU  seat 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  CoimcUman 
Peter  V.   Cacchlone,   Brooklyn   Communist. 
•  •  •  ITie  civic  leaders'  statement  is  directed 
to  Mayor  CDwyer  and  city  councU  majority 
leader  Joseph  T.  Sharkey.    It  Is  a  reprint  of 
a   letter   to    the   New    York   Time*   by   Dr. 
SchleffeUn  In  which  he  charges  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  refusal  to  seal  Oerman  (sic. 
Oerson)  is  'the  cturent  anti-Communist  hys- 
teria.' **     Dr.  DuBois  was  named  as  having 
signed  the  statement.     (See  also  advertise- 
ment in  New  York  Times  of  February  19, 
1946,  p.  13.) 

Dr.  DuBois  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
formed  to  protest  the  arrest  of  Pablo  Neruda, 
Communist  Chilean  senator  and  world  fa- 
mous poet:  he  signed  a  statement  of  the 
organization  In  support  of  Neruda.  (DaUy 
Worker  of  AprU  7.  1948,  p.  13,  and  AprU  10, 
1950,  p.  2.  respectively.)  He  was  sponsor  of 
a  reception  and  testimonial  for  Harry  Sacher, 
defense  attorney  for  the  CommiuUst  leaders. 
(DaUy  Worker  of  December  5,  1949.  p.  2.) 

When  Earl  Browder  (then  general  secre- 
tary. Communist  Party)  was  in  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  serving  a  sentence  Involving  his 
fraudulent  passports,  the  Coouniuilst 
Party's  front  which  agitated  for  his  release 
was  known  as  the  Citizens'  Committee  to 
Free  Earl  Browder  (q>ecial  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  Report  1311  of 
March  29,  1944);  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes  had  cited  the  Citizens' 
Committee  as  Communist  (Comcsessional 
RzcoKD.  VOL  88.  pt.  6.  p.  7447,  and  press  re- 
lease of  Apr.  27.  1949).  Dr.  DuBois  was  a 
member  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  *  •  •  in 
1942.  as  shown  on  their  letterhead  dated 
February  11.  1942;  he  sponsored  a  dinner  of 
the  group,  according  to  the  DaUy  Worker  of 
February  5,  1942,  and  signed  the  caU  to  the 
National  Free  Browder  Congress,  as  shown  in 
the  DaUy  Worker  of  February  38. 1043.  pages 
I  and  4. 

A  1050  letterhead  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  carries 
the  name  of  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  in  a  list  of 
spoDsors  of  that  organization:  the  same  In- 
formation appears  on  an  uadated  letterhead 
of  the  group,  distributing  a  speech  of  Abner 
Oreen  at  the  conference  of  December  3-3, 
1050:  a  letterhead  of  the  Midwest  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  dated  AprU 
80,  1051,  names  him  as  a  national  sponscsr 
of  the  organlaatlon.  Bm  signed  the  group's 
statement  oppsstng  ttM  HObbs  blU  (DaUy 
Worker.  July  26,  19&0.  p.  4) :  be  signed  tteir 
statement  oppoataig  dsnatiirallsatlon  (Daily 
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Worker  of  August  10.  1980.  p.  6) :  and  signed 
a  telegram  prepared  and  dispatched  by  the 
organization  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  protesting  holding  nine  non- 
cltlaens  without  ball  imder  the  McCarran 
Act.  (DaUy  Worker  of  November  24,  1952.  p. 
8. )  He  was  alao  listed  In  the  Dally  Worker  of 
October  21.  1954  (p.  2)  as  one  of  95  spon- 
sors of  the  National  Conference  to  Defend 
the  Rights  of  Foreign  Born  Americans,  to  be 
held  December  ll  through  12  in  New  York 
City  by  the  American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Bom. 

The  special  committee  cited  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  as 
"one  of  the  oldest  auxiliaries  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  the  United  States"  (report  erf 
March  29.  1944:  also  cited  in  report  of  June 
26.  1942):  the  Attorney  Oeneral  cited  the 
organisation  as  subversive  and  Communist 
(press  releases  of  June  1  and  September  21, 
1948;  also  redesignated  pursuant  to  execu- 
tive order  10450.  see  consoUdated  list  of 
April  1,  1954). 

"For  years,  the  Communists  have  put  forth 
the  greatest  efforts  to  capture  the  entire 
American  Labor  Party  throughout  New  York 
State.  They  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
Manhattan  and  Brookljm  sections  of  the 
American  Labor  Party  but  outside  <rf  New 
York  City,  they  have  been  unable  to  win 
control"  (Special  Committee's  Report  1811 
of  March  29,  1944).  Dr.  DuBois  spoke  at  a 
State  conference  of  the  American  Labor 
Party  (Dally  Worker  of  December  12,  1950,  p. 
6);  he  spoke  at  a  dinner.  April  18.  opening 
the  presidential  campaign  in  New  York  City 
(DaUy  Worker  of  AprU  14,  1962,  p.  8,  an  ad- 
vertisement; and  the  Dally  Worker  of  April 
21,  1952,  p.  1);  he  spoke  at  an  election  rally 
in  Madison  Square  Garden.  May  13.  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Labor 
Party  (DaUy  Worker  of  May  8.  1952.  p.  8. 
an  advertisement;  and  May  14..  1882.  p.  1): 
and  he  spoke  at  an  election  raUy  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  October  27  (DaUy  Worker  of 
October  22,  1952,  p.  8,  an  advertisement;  axtd 
October  39,  1952,  p.  2). 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  March  29,  1948  (p.  7). 
named  Dr.  DuBois  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  of  the  PoUcy  Commit- 
tee, Council  on  African  Affairs;  he  signed  the 
coimcU's  petition  to  the  United  NaUohs  as 
shown  In  the  Daily  Worker  of  June  5,  1960 
(p.  4);  drafted  their  statement  against  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  Korea  (Dally 
Worker  of  July  25,  1960,  p.  8)  and  ^oke  at 
the  Council's  conference  on  AprU  34  at 
Friendship  BaptUt  Church  in  New  York  City 
(Daily  Worker.  i^irU  28,  1954,  p.  8  and  AprU 
36.  1954,  p.  6) .  The  Attorney  General  cited 
the  CoimcU  on  African  Affairs  as  subversive 
and  Communist  (press  releases  of  December 
4.  1947.  and  September  21.  1948);  also  re- 
designated— consolidated  list  of  AprU  1. 
1954. 

Hie  Attorney  General  cited  the  Jefferson 
School  of  Social  Science  as  an  "adjunct  of 
the  Communist  Party"  (press  release  of  De- 
cember 4,  1947) ;  also  redesignated — con- 
solidated list  of  AprU  1,  1954);  the  Special 
Committee  reported  that  "at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  the  old  Communist  Party 
Workers  School  and  the  School  for  Democ- 
racy were  merged  Into  the  Jefferson  School 
of  Social  Science."  (Report  1311  of  March 
20.  1044.)  Dr.  DxiBols  was  honored  at  the 
Jefferson  School,  as  shown  in  the  DaUy 
Worker  on  February  1,  1951  (p.  2);  it  was 
announced  in  the  Dally  Worker  on  January 
3,  1953  (p.  7) ,  that  Dr.  DuBois  was  scheduled 
to  conduct  a  seminar  on  "Background  of 
African  Liberation  Struggles"  at  the  Jeffer- 
son School;  the  January  36,  1953,  Issue  of 
the  same  pubUcatlon  (p.  7),  named  him  as 
a  faculty  member  of  that  school,  as  did  the 
Wcrter.  October  4.  1993  (p.  10)  and  the 
DaUy  Worker,  October  14,  1069  (p.  8)— ad- 
vertlMment,  Be  signed  statements  on  be- 
liatf  of  tte  Jeffcraoa  Sebool  as  shown  In  the 
DaUy  Wcrksr.  Novenabcr  36.  1086  (p.  3)  and 
Daily  Peopled  World,  July  S.  19t4  (p.  7). 
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In  s  report  of  th«  special  committee,  d«tad 
March  aS.  1944.  the  National  COuncU  of 
Amerlcan-SoTlet  Friendship  was  dted  as 
having  been.  In  recent  months,  the  Com- 
munist Party's  principal  front  for  all  things 
Riisalan  (report  dated  Ifarch  39,  1944);  the 
organization  bss  been  cited  as  subversive 
and  Communist  by  the  Attorney  General 
(prees  releases  of  December  4,  1947,  and  Sep- 
tember 31.  1948;  also  redesignated  con- 
solidated Ust  of  AprU  1,  19M).  Dr.  Du- 
Bols  signed  a  statement  of  the  national 
councU  In  1947  (Dally  Worker.  October  17. 
1947.  p.  4);  be  signed  the  organization's 
statement  protesting  the  Iron  Curtain,  as 
reported  in  the  Dally  People's  World  on  May 
30.  1948  (p.  5);  he  signed  a  statement  of 
the  councr.  praising  Henry  Wallace's  Op<!n 
Letter  to  Stalin  Ln  May  1948  (from  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "How  To  Knd  the  Cold  War 
and  Build  the  Peace."  p.  9);  be  signed  their 
statement  calling  for  a  conference  with  the 
Soviet  Union  (Daily  Worker,  June  31,  1948, 
p.  3) ;  he  signed  their  Roll  Call  for  Peace 
<Daily  Worker  of  August  31,  1948,  p.  6);  he 
sent  greetings  through  the  national  council 
on  the  aist  annivertary  of  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution (DaUy  Worker.  November  10.  1948, 
p.  11);  he  signed  the  council's  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  end  the  cold 
war  and  arrange  a  conference  with  the  Soviet 
Union  (leaflet  entitled  'End  the  Cold  War — 
Get  Together  for  Peace."  dated  December 
1948):  he  spoke  at  the  Congress  on  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Relations,  December  S-&,  1949, 
arranged  by  the  national  council  and  signed 
the  council's  letter  to  the  American  people, 
urging  that  a  unified  democratic  Germany  be 
established  (Dally  People's  World,  August  13. 
1963.  pp.  4  and  6). 

A  letterhead  of  the  Conference  on  Peaceful 
Alternatives  to  the  Atlantic  Pact,  dated  Au- 
gust 31,  1949.  lists  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  E.  B. 
DuBols  as  having  signed  an  open  letter  of 
the  organisation,  addressed  to  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  urging  defeat  of  President 
Triunan's  arms  program;  he  answered  a 
quesUonnalre  of  the  Committee  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Par  Eastern  Policy  In  favor  of  recogni- 
tion of  Chinese  Communist  Government,  as 
shown  In  Par  East  Spotlight  for  December 
1949-^anuary  1950  (p.  33). 

The  conference  for  Peaceful  Alternatives 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  cited  as  a  meeting 
aOled  by  the  Dally  Worker  in  July  1949.  to 
be  held  In  Washington.  D.  C,  and  as  having 
been  instigated  by  "Communists  In  the 
United  States  (who)  did  their  part  in  the 
Moscow  campaign"  (Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  Report  378  on  the 
Communist  "Peace"  Offensive  dated  April  1, 
1981 ) .  The  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Par 
Eastern  Policy  has  been  cited  as  Communist 
by  the  Attorney  General  (press  release  of 
April  37.  1949) ;  also  redesignated -consolidat- 
ed list  of  AprU  1.  1954. 

A  page  of  signatures  from  the  Golden  Book 
of  American  Friendship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  "sponsored  by  American  mends  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  signed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans."  was  published  In 
the  November  1937  Iscue  of  Soviet  Riissla 
Today  (p.  79);  the  Golden  Book  was  to  be 
presented  to  President  Kalinin  at  the  30th 
anniversary  celebration.  The  page  carried 
the  title.  "I  hereby  inscribe  my  name  in 
greeUng  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Soviet  Republic."  and  a  facsimile  of 
the  name,  W.  X.  B,  DuBois.  appeared  on  that 

The  Golden  Boeir^bf  American  Vnendshlp 
was  cited  as  a  "Communist  enterprise" 
signed  by  "hundreds  of  well-k^own  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers"  (Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  Report 
1311  of  March  39,  1944) . 

A  letterhead  of  the  New  York  Commltte* 
To  Win  the  Peaoe.  dated  June  1.  1946.  con- 
tains the  name  of  W.  S.  B.  DuBols  in  a  list 
of  Hew  York  committee  members.    The  Na- 


tional committee  TO  Win  the  Peace,  with 
which  the  New  Ywk  committee  Is  afflllated, 
was  cited  as  subversive  and  Communist  by 
the  United  States  Attorney  General.  (Press 
releases  of  December  4,  1947,  and  September 
31,  1948;  also  redesignated  consoUdated  list 
of  AprU  1.  1954.) 

Dr.  DuBois  sponsored  a  petition  of  the 
American  Council  for  a  Democratic  Greece, 
as  disclosed  by  the  DcUly  People's  World  of 
August  33.  1948  (p.  3);  he  signed  a  sUte- 
ment  of  the  same  organization,  condemning 
the  Greek  Government,  as  reported  In  the 
Dally  Worker  of  September  3.  1948  (p.  7). 
The  American  Council  for  a  Democratic 
Greece  has  t>een  cited  as  subversive  and 
Conununlst.  an  organization  formerly  known 
as  the  Greek-American  Council  (Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  In  press  re- 
leases of  June  1  and  September  31.  1948); 
also  redesignated — consolidated  list  of  April 
1.  1954. 

Dr.  DuBols  was  a  sponsor  of  a  conference 
of  the  National  Council  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Professions.  October  9-10.  1948.  as  shown 
in  a  leaflet  entitled  "To  Safeguard  These 
Rights."  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Aca- 
demic Freedom  of  the  National  Council;  a 
letterhead  of  the  National  Council  (received 
for  flies  January  1949)  named  him  as  a 
member-at-large  of  that  organization;  he 
was  named  as  vice  chairman  of  the  group 
on  the  leaflet.  Policy  and  Program  Adopted 
by  the  National  Convention,  1950;  a  letter- 
head of  the  same  organization's  southern 
California  chapter,  dated  April  34.  1950,  lists 
him  as  a  member-at-large  of  the  national 
council;  he  was  elected  vice  chairman  of 
the  group  in  1950  (Daily  Worker.  May  1, 
1950.  p.  13);  a  letterhead  of  the  group  dated 
July  38.  1950.  names  him  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  group;  he  endorsed  a  conference  on 
equal  rights  for  Negroes  In  the  aru.  sciences, 
and  professions  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sions (Dally  Worker.  November  9,  1951,  p. 
7);  the  call  to  the  conference  contained 
the  same  Information.  A  letterhead  of  the 
national  council,  dated  December  7.  1953. 
named  him  as  vice  chairman. 

The  call  to  a  Scientific  and  Cultural  Con- 
ference for  World  Peace.  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  tlie  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Pro- 
fessions for  New  York  City.  March  35-37, 
1949.  as  well  as  the  conference  program 
(p.  13).  and  the  Dally  Worker  of  February 
31.  1949  (p.  9),  named  Dr.  DuBols  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  that  conference;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  program  conunlttee  of  the 
conference,  honorary  chairman  of  the  panel 
at  cultural  and  scientific  conference  (pro- 
gram, p.  7).  and  sjKjke  on  the  Nature  of 
Intellectual  Freedom  at  that  conference  (p. 
78  of  the  edited  report  of  the  conference 
entitled  "Speaking  for  Peace"). 

The  National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sci- 
ences, and  Professions  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  In  lU  review 
of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural  Conference 
for  World  Peace,  released  April  19.  1949;  In 
the  same  review,  the  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Conference  was  cited  as  a  Communist  front 
which  "was  actually  a  supermoblUzatlon  of 
the  Inveterate  wheelhorses  and  supporters  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  Its  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations." 

The  Dally  People's  World  of  October  38. 
1947  (p.  4).  named  Dr.  DuBoU  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  a  national  conference  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress  In  Chicago.  November 
31-33.  1947;  he  8j>onsored  their  Freedom 
Crusade  (Dally  Worker.  December  15.  1948. 
p.  3):  the  Call  to  a  Bill  of  Rights  Con- 
ference, called  by  the  ClvlJ  Rlghu  Con- 
gress, for  July  1»-17.  1949,  in  New 
York  City,  named  him  as  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  that  conference;  the  program  of  the 
National  ClvU  Rights  Legislative  Conference. 
Janauary  18-19.  1949.  called  by  the  ClvU 
RlgBta  Congress,  lists  him  as  one  of  the  con- 
ference sponsors;  he  was  chairman  of  a  con- 


ference ot  the  Congress,  as  reported  in  the 
Worker  of  January  3.  1949  (p.  6) ;  Dr.  DuBois 
was  defended  by  the  ClvU  Rights  Congress 
(Dally  Worker.  February  13.  1951.  p.  3);  he 
signed  the  organization's  open  letter  to  J. 
Howard  McGrath.  United  SUtes  Attorney 
General,  on  behalf  of  the  four  jailed  trustees 
of  the  ball  fund  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress 
of  New  York  (advertisement  "paid  for  by 
contributions  of  signers"  which  appeared  In 
the  Evening  Star  on  October  30.  1951.  p. 
A-7);  he  participated  In  the  organization's 
sixth  anniversary  dinner  In  New  York  City. 
March  38.  1953  (Dally  Worker,  March  38, 
1953.  p.  4). 

The  ClvU  Rights  Congress  was  formed  In 
1946  as  a  merger  of  two  other  Communist- 
front  organizations,  the  International  Labor 
Defense  and  the  National  Federation  for 
ConstltuUonal  Liberties;  It  Is  "dedicated  not 
to  the  brofuler  Issues  of  dvU  Ubertles.  but 
speclflcaUy  to  the  defense  of  Individual  Com- 
munists and  the  Communist  Party"  and 
"controlled  by  individuals  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  It"  (Rept.  1115  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  dated  September  3, 
1947);  the  Attorney  General  cited  the  con- 
gress as  subversive  and  Communist  (press 
releases  of  December  4.  1947.  and  September 
31,  1948);  also  redeslgnated-^consoUdated 
list  of  AprU  1,  1954. 

Dr.  DuBols  spoke  In  Washington.  D.  C. 
on  May  9.  1947.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Washington  Book  Shop,  as  shown  by  a  leaflet 
of  the  Book  Shop,  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  the  Attorney  General:  It 
had  previously  been  cited  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  follows:  "Evidence  of  Conununlst 
penetration  or  control  is  reflected  In  the 
following:  Among  its  stock  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  has  offered  prominently  for  sale  books 
and  literature  Identified  with  the  Communist 
Party  and  certain  of  lU  amUates  and  front 
organization"  (press  releases  of  December 
4.  1947.  and  September  21.  1948:  also  redesig- 
nated— consolidated  list  of  April  1.  1954;  and 
the  CoNCKESsioNAL  Rxcoxo.  vol.  88,  pt.  6.  p. 
7447).  The  special  committee  cited  the 
Washington  Book  Shop  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization  (report  of  March  39, 
1944). 

The  Workers  Book  Shop  catalog  for 
1948  (p.  6).  advertised  Dr.  DuBols'  The 
World  and  Africa  for  sale;  the  1949-50  cata- 
log (p.  11)  advertised  his  Black  Folk  Then 
and  Now;  the  Worker  for  March  1,  1963  (p. 
16).  carried  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  DuBols' 
books.  The  Battle  for  Peace  and  Black  Re- 
construction on  sale  at  the  Workers  Book- 
shop. New  York  City.  The  Workers  Book 
Shops  are  a  chain  of  Communist  bookshops 
which  are  oOlclal  outlets  for  Conununlst 
Uterature. 

As  shown  on  the  following  sources.  Dr. 
DuBoU  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  Soviet  Russia  Today:  Letterhead  of 
the  publication  dated  September  8,  1947;  a 
letterhead  of  September  30.  1947;  and  an 
undated  letterhead  received  April  1948.  The 
Dally  People's  World  of  November  6.  1953 
(p.  7).  reported  that  Dr.  D\iBols  had  writ- 
ten an  article  for  the  November  Issue  of 
New  World  Review;  and  hU  article  entitled 
"Normal  United  States-China  Relations"  ap- 
peared in  the  issue  of  August  1964  (pp. 
13-15).  He  was  also  shown  by  the  DaUy 
Worker  of  October  30.  1954  (p.  7),  as  one 
of  thoee  who  attended  the  annual  banquet 
held  by  New  World  Review  on  October  14 
at  which  special  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Robeson.  Soviet  Russia  Today 
has  been  cited  as  a  Communlst-froot  pub- 
lication by  the  special  conunlttee  In  reports 
of  March  39,  1944,  and  June  36,  1943;  the 
Cooomlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  also 
cited  It  as  a  Communist-front  publlcaUon 
In  a  report  dated  October  33,  1940.  Soviet 
RussU  Today  changed  Its  name  to  New 
World  Review,  effective  with  the  March  1951 
Issue. 
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The  DaUy  Worker  of  JWy  9.  1961  (p.  7), 
reported  that  Dr.  DuBola  waa  autbor  of  the 
pamphlet.  I  Thke  My  Stand  for  Peace,  pub- 
lished by  the  New  Oemntry  Ptibltohera,  ofBdal 
Communist  Party  publishing  hoxise  which 
has  published  the  works  of  William  Z.  Foster 
and  Eugene  Dennis.  Communist  Party  chair- 
man and  ezectitlve  secretary,  respectively. 
(Committee  on  Un-American  Aetlrltles  la 
Its  report  of  May  11.  1948). 

In  1947  and  1948,  Dr.  DuBols  was  con- 
tributing editor  on  the  staff  of  New  Masses 
magazine  and  later  of  Masses  and  Main- 
stream.  (New  Maaaes,  July  23,  1947,  p.  T, 
Masses  and  Mainstream,  March  1948,  vol.  1, 
No.  1;  and.  Issue  of  Aug^ist  1950,  p.  1;  June 
1954.  inside  front  cover.)  Re  contributed 
articles  to  the  following  issues  of  New  Mnsscu 
and  Masses  and  Mainstream:  Mew  M«'HWi 
for  September  10,  1946  (p.  3T  and  June  10, 
1947  (p.  30):  Masses  and  Mainstream  for 
April  1951  (pp.  10-16):  and  February  1993 
(pp.  8-14). 

In  1940.  Dr.  DuBoU  ttgned  Hew  Msts 
letter  to  President  Rooeevelt  as  shown  in 
New  Masses  for  AprU  3.  1940  (p.  21) :  he  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  City,  Jan- 
xiary  14,  1946,  arranged  by  New  Masses  and 
at  which  awards  were  made  for  greater  inter- 
racial understanding  (Daily  Worker  of  Jan- 
uary 7,  1946,  p.  11,  cols.  1  and  2):  the 
endorsed  New  Masses,  as  reported  in  the 
Dally  Worker  of  AprU  7.  1947  (p.  11):  he 
sponsored  a  plea  for  financial  support  of 
New  Masses,  as  disclosed  in  the  issue  of  that 
publication  for  April  8,  1947  (p.  9) ;  he  re- 
ceived the  New  Masses  award  for  his  con- 
tribution in  promoting  democracy  and  inter- 
racial \ulty  at  the  publication's  second  an- 
nual awards  dinner  (New  Maisft  of  Novem- 
ber 18.  1947,  p.  7):  the  Fet>ruary  1953  issue 
of  Masses  and  Mainstream  carried  a  chapter 
from  Dr.  DuBols'  book.  The  Soul  of  Black 
PtJlk,  written  60  years  ago  (Daily  Worker, 
February  23.  1953,  p.  7) ;  he  was  author  of 
In  BaUle  for  Peace,  described  as  the  story 
of  his  83d  birthday,  and  which  was  publUhed 
by  Masses  and  Mainstream  (the  DaUy  Worker 
of  June  18.  1952,  p.  7;  DaUy  People's  World 
of  September  17.  1982.  p.  7;  the  Dally  Worker 
of  September  28.  1952.  p.  7;  and  the  Worker 
of  December  21,  1952,  p.  7). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  New  Masses  as  a  Communist  periodi- 
cal (CoNGBxasioir/u.  Recoko,  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p. 
7448):  the  special  committee  cited  it  as  a 
nationally  circulated  weekly  Journal  of  the 
Communist  Party.  (Report  of  March  29, 
1944;  also  cited  In  reports  of  January  3,  1939 
and  June  26,  1942.)  Beginning  with  the 
March  1948  Issue,  New  Masses  and  Main- 
stream (Marxist  quarterly)  consolidated 
into  what  Is  now  known  as  Masses  and 
Mainstream,  with  the  annotmcement  that 
"here,  proudly.  In  purpose  even  If  not 
In  identical  form,  Is  a  magazine  that  com- 
bines and  carriers  forward  the  37-year-old 
tradition  of  New  Masses  and  the  more  re- 
cent literary  achievement  of  Mainstream. 
We  have  regrouped  our  energies,  not  to  retire 
from  the  battle  but  to  wage  It  with  fresh 
resolution  and  confldenee"  (Masses  and 
Mainstream  for  March  1948,  p.  3). 

A  letterhead  of  the  Compiittee  Tb  Secure 
Justice  to  the  Rosenberg  Case,  dated  March 
15.  1952.  carried  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  B.  B. 
DuBois  in  a  list  of  sponsors;  he  joined  in  a 
request  of  that  conunlttee  for  a  new  trial  for 
Ethel  and  JuUus  Rosenberg  (DaUy  Worker  of 
June  12,  1953,  p.  6);  be  participated  in  a  raUy 
October  23  in  New  York  City,  to  demand 
clemency  for  the  Rosenbergs  (DaUy  Worker, 
Oct.  27,  1962,  p.  8);  he  signed  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  presented  to  Supreoae  Court  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  urging  a  new  trial  for 
the  Rosenbergs  (DaUy  Worker  of  November 
10,  1953.  p.  3;  and  tbe  DaUy  People's  World  of 
November  13, 1963.  p.  8) .  Be  wrote  an  article 
entitled  "A  Negro  Leader's  Flea  To  Save 
Rosenbergs"  (The  Worker  of  November  16. 
1952.  p.  3M):  and  the  Dally  Worker  of  Jan- 


uary 21,  I9S3  (p.  7),  reported  tbat  &•  had 
iu"Bed  demeney  for  the  BoseDbergs. 

The  DaUy  Woriter  of  Aiprtk  11,  IMO  in.  i). 
reported  that  Dr.  DuBoto  was  a  awmlw"  of 
the  Sponsoring  Committee  or  tbe  Worid  Peace 
Congreas  In  Paris;  he  was  ooebalmua  of  the 
American  ^wnaoaring  Committee  of  the  Con> 
grees,  as  disclosed  on  a  leaflet  entitled  'World 
Oongrew  for  Peace.  Fsrla."  April  20-28,  iMi. 
he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  World 
Peace  Prtee,  awarded  by  the  World  Peace 
Congreas  (DaUy  People's  World  of  December 
7,  1961,  p.  4) ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bz- 
acuUve  Committee  of  tha  World  Peace  Con- 
gress (DaUy  Worker  of  September  14,  1960. 
p-  6);  he  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Second  World  Peace  Congress  In  Sheflkeld, 
England  (DaUy  Woi^er  of  October  19.  1960. 
p.  8);  he  was  elected  to  the  Presiding  Cook- 
mlttee  of  the  World  Peace  Congress  (DaUy 
Worker  of  November  17,  1950,  p.  1);  he  wm 
a  member  of  the  World  Peace  CouncU  of  that 
Congress  (DaUy  Worker  of  November  34. 1060, 
p.  9) ;  a  mtmeogn^ed  letter  dated  December 
1,  I960,  contains  hla  name  in  a  list  of  qxm- 
wan  of  the  American  Sponscnlng  Conunlttee 
for  Representation  at  the  World  Peace  Con- 
gress. 

Dr.  DuBols  was  a  member  of  tbe  United 
Stataa  Sfionsarlng  Committee  al  tbe  Ameri- 
can Intercontinental  Peace  Conference  (DaUy 
Worker  of  December  38,  1951.  p.  3,  and  Feb- 
ruary 6, 1952,  p.  2) ;  the  Peace  Conference  was 
called  by  the  World  Peace  CouncU,  farmed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World  Peace 
Congress  in  Warsaw;  he  was  awarded  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Prlae  for  "six  world  figures" 
by  the  World  Peace  CouncU  (DaUy  People's 
World  of  January  39,  1963.  p.  7;  the  Worker 
of  February  8.  1953,  p.  5;  and  DaUy  People's 
World,  November  25.  1953,  p.  4) .  He  awarded 
the  StaUn  Peace  Prize  for  1953  to  Howard 
Fast  in  ceremonies  hefd  in  the  Hotel  McAlpln 
in  AprU  1954.  (See  DaUy  Worker.  AprU  26. 
1964.  pp.  3  and  6  and  the  WortcerrMay  9, 
1954.  p.  9.) 

Tbe  DaUy  Worker  of  June  20.  1950  (p.  2) , 
reported  that  Dr.  DuBols  signed  the  World 
Peace  Appeal;  the  same  Information  appears 
on  an  undated  leaflet  of  the  entenxlse.  re- 
ceived by  this  conunlttee  September  11.  1950. 
A  nUmeographed  list  of  individuals  who 
signed  the  Stockholm  World  Appeal  To  Out- 
law Atomic  Weapons,  received  for  filing  Oc- 
tober 23,  1950.  contains  the  name  of  Dr.  Du- 
Bola. He  was  Chairman  of  tbe  Peace  Infor- 
mation Center  where  the  Stockholm  peace 
petition  was  made  available.  (Daily  Wwker 
of  May  25, 1950.  p.  2;  and  Aug.  16.  1950,  p.  5.) 

Tbe  World  Peace  Congress  which  wss  held 
In  Paris.  France,  AprU  20-23.  1949.  was  cited 
as  »  Communist  front  taaug  the  "peace" 
conferences  which  "have  been  organized  un- 
der Communist  initiative  in  various  countries 
throughout  the  world  as  part  of  a  campaign 
against  the  North  Atlantic  Defense  Pact" 
(Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  In 
reports  of  AprU  19,  1949;  July  13,  1960;  and 
AprU  1.  1951).  The  World  Peace  Council 
was  formed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Second 
World  Peace  Congress  in  Warsaw  and  was 
"heralded  by  the  Moscow  radio  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  determination  of  the  peoples  to 
take  into  their  own  hands  the  struggle  for 
peace."  (Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities in  a  report  dated  April  1. 1961.) 

The  World  Peace  Appeal  was  cited  as  a  pe- 
tition campaign  launched  by  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  World  Peace  Congrees  at 
its  meeting  in  Stockholm,  March  16-19.  1950; 
It  "received  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  every 
section  of  the  international  Comm\uiist 
hierarchy"  and  was  "landed  in  the  Conunu- 
nlst press,  putting  every  indlvidvial  Conunu- 
nlst on  notice  that  he  'has  tbe  duty  to  rise 
to  tbls  appecU.' "  (Committee  on  Un- Ameri- 
can Activltiea  in  its  report  of  AprU  1.  195 1) 

TIM  AnMrtcan  Peace  Crusade,  organlaed  in 
Jantary  1961.  was  cited  as  an  organisation 
whl<d»  "tbe  Commimists  established  as  a  new 
Instrument   for    their    'peace'   offensive   In 


the  TTtalted  SUtes*  (Cbmaslttee  on  TTb-Amer. 
lean  Activities  In  Its  repcrts  of  V^tbruary  19. 
1051,  and  AprU  1,  1961);  Dr.  DuBoU  was  one 
of  tbe  sponsors  of  the  cmsade  (DaUy  Worker 
of  Vshraary  1,  1951,  pw  3);  minutes  of  tbe 
sponsors  meeting  which  was  held  la  Wad»- 
IngtOB],  D.  C.  Marcdi  18.  19S1  (p.  4),  named 
bba  as  one  at  the  Initiators  of  the  criMada 
and  also  as  having  been  proposed  as  cocbalr- 
maa  of  that  meeting:  be  was  a  ttpaoatx  of  tbe 
American  People'k  Congraaa  and  Eq>osttion 
for  Peace,  virhlch  was  held  In  Chicago.  June 
3»-July  1. 1961.  called  by  tbe  American  Peace 
Crusade  to  advance  the  theme  of  world 
peace  (DaUy  Worker.  AprU  22.  1981.  p.  2; 
May  1,  1951.  p.  11;  the  American  Peace  Cn>- 
mOb.  May  1961.  pp.  1  and  4;  the  DaUy  Work- 
er ctf  May  9.  1961.  p.  4:  DaUy  Worker  of  June 
11.  1961.  p.  2;  a  leaflet  of  the  congreas; 
DaUy  Worker  of  July  1.  1961,  p.  3;  a  leaflet 
entitled  "An  Invitation  to  American  Labor 
to  Partlc^iMUe  in  a  Peace  Congreec";  tbe  caU 
to  tbe  American  People's  Congress;  tbe  DaUy 
Worker  of  July  3,  1961,  p.  2).  He  signed  a 
petition  of  the  crusade,  calling  on  Presl<lent 
Truman  and  Congress  to  seek  a  big-power 
pact  (DaUy  Worker,  February  1,  1062,  p.  i); 
be  attended  a  meeting  of  Delegates  Assembly 
for  Peace.  caUed  by  tbe  crusade  and  held  la 
Washington.  D.  C.  AprU  1  (DaUy  Worker. 
AprU  %,  1962,  p.  3) ;  be  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  a  peace  rcferendiun  jointly  with  the 
American  Peace  Crusade  to  make  the  end  of 
tbe  Korean  war  a  major  issue  in  the  1962 
election  campaign  (Dally  People"s  World  of 
August  25, 1952,  p.  8) . 

I>.  DuBols  Issued  a  statement  on  tbe  death 
of  StaUn  which  read  in  part  as  follows:  "'Let 
aU  Negroes.  Jews,  and  forelgn-bom  who  have 
suffered  in  America  from  {u-ejudice  and  in- 
tolerance, remember  Joseph  Stalin"  (DcOly 
Workw  of  March  9.  1963.  p.  3):  the  DaUy 
Worker  of  January  18.  1953  (p.  8),  reported 
that  he  had  renewed  his  flght  for  a  pass- 
port in  order  to  attend  the  American  Inter- 
continental Peace  Conference  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  it  was  reported  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  May  10,  1962  (p.  B-31),  that 
Dr.  DuBois  was  refused  admission  to  Cazuula 
to  attend  the  Canadian  Peace  Congress  be- 
cause be  refused  to  undergo  an  examination 
by  the  Canadian  Immigration  Servioe.  On 
September  14.  1952.  the  Worker  (p.  M6),  re- 
ported that  Dr.  DuBois  had  experienced  pass- 
port difficulties  when  leaving  the  United 
States;  and  on  May  4,  1953  (p.  3),  tbe  DaUy 
Worker  reported  that  United  States  dele- 
gate. Betty  Sanders,  told  the  opening  session 
of  the  Continental  Cultural  Congress  in 
Santiago.  ChUe,  that  DuBols  would  have  at- 
tended in  person  "as  weU  as  in  spirit,"  if  he 
had  not  been  denied  a  passport. 

According  to  Webster's  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary,  "subversion"  means  "act  of 
subvertlnjT,  or  a  state  of  being  sub- 
verted; overthrow:  utter  ruin;  destruc- 
tion.   That  which  subverts." 

The  time  element  would  prevent  my 
reading  all  of  these  citations  on  the  vari- 
ous individuals  who  compose  the  hi^ 
echeUm  of  this  organization.  I  win. 
however,  read  excerpts  from  some  of 
them  and  would  like  to  ask  later  for 
permission  to  incorporate  each  of  them 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

OCToaai  13,  1068. 
Subject:  Arthur  B.  Spingam,  national  presi- 
dent,   member   at   board    of   directors, 
NAACP,   1964. 

TtM  public  records,  files,  and  pubUcatlons 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
fOTmation  concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reeenting  the  res\UU  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  tbls  committee.  It  sbotud  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  aeeessarUy 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathiser,  or 
a  feikxw-trarelcr  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
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Arthur  B.  Splnfam  la  llated  m  an  IndlTld- 
tul  participation  In  the  Ctonference  on  Africa, 
bald  by  tha  Council  on  African  Affalra  In 
Mtw  Tark  City.  AprU  14.  1944.  according  to 
tiM  OouncU'i  pamphlat.  For  a  Maw  Africa 
(p.  87). 

Tha  Attorney  Oanaral  of  tba  TTnltad  Statea 
dtad  the  Council  on  African  Affairs  aa  aub- 
▼arslTa  and  Communlat  In  letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  releaaed  December  4, 
1047  and  September  31.  1948.  The  Attorney 
General  redealgnated  the  organization  April 
37.  1953.  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10460.  and  Included  It  on  the  April  1.  19M 
consolidated  list  of  organizations  previously 
designated. 

An  undated  leaflet.  The  Only  Sound  Policy 
for  a  Democracy  and  the  Dally  Worker  of 
March  18.  1946  (p.  3) .  listed  Arthur  Splngam. 
prealdent  NAACP.  New  York.  N.  T.,  as  one 
who  signed  a  statement  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  Constitutional  Liberties  support- 
ing the  War  Department's  order  on  granting 
commissions  *  *  *  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Ftorces  who  have  been  members  of  or  sympa- 
thetic to  the  views  of  the  Conimunlst  Party. 
An  advertisement  In  the  New  York  Times. 
April  1.  1948  (p.  18).  listed  Arthur  B.  Spln- 
garn  as  a  signer  of  a  statement  of  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties  op- 
posing use  of  Injunctions  In  labor  disputes. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  cited  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties  as 
subversive  and  Communist  In  letters  released 
December  4,  1947  and  September  31,  1948: 
redesignated  April  27,  1953,  and  Included  on 
the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  list.  The  group 
was  cited  previously  by  the  Attorney  General 
aa  part  of  what  Lenin  called  the  solar  system 
of  organizations,  ostensibly  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  Communist  Party,  by  which 
Communists  attempt  to  create  sympathizers 
and  supporters  of  their  program.  (Congkes- 
aiONAL  RECoao.  vol.  88,  pt.  6.  p.  7448.) 
The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  Its  report  of  March  39.  1944  (p. 
80),  cited  the  National  Federation  as  "one  of 
the  viciously  subversive  organizations  of  the 
Communist  Party."  The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  In  Its  report  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  1947  (p.  3),  cited  the  National  Federa- 
tion *  *  *  as  among  a  "maze  of  organiza- 
tions" which  were  "spawned  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  defending  civil  liberties  In  gen- 
eral but  Bctually  Intended  to  protect  Com- 
munist subversion  from  any  penalties  under 
the  law." 

An  undated  letterhead  of  the  Public  Us« 
of  Arts  Committee  listed  Arthur  B.  Splngarn 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  organization.  The  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-Amertcan  Activities. 
in  itB  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  112).  cited 
the  Public  Use  of  Arts  Committee  as  a  Com- 
munist front  which  was  organized  by  the 
Communist-controlled  Artists  Union. 

Fkbbttabt  13.  1958. 
Subject:  Channlnsf  H.  Tobias,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Dlrectors.-NAACP,  1954. 
The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  thla  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
ThLi  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by  or 
findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily  a 
Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or  a 
fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

An  undated  leaflet.  "The  South  Is  Closer 
Than  Tou  Think."  named  Channing  Tobias 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  board  and  as 
cochairman  of  the  New  York  committee. 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 
The  "Southern  Patriot"  for  December  1948 
(p.  8)  named  him  as  an  advisory  associate 
for  1947-48  of  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare.  This  organization  has 
been  cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  sp*> 
dal  committee  on  Un-Amerlean  Activities 
(Report  of  March  39.  1944.  p.  147):  and.  waa 
tlM  subject  c€  a  separate  report  by  the  Com- 


mittee on  Un-American  Activities  (Report 
No.  693.  June  13.  1947)  wherein  It  waa  cited 
as  a  Communist-front  organisation  "which 
seeks  to  attract  southern  liberals  on  the  baala 
of  Its  seeming  Interest  In  the  problems  of 
the  South"  although  its  "profesaed  Interest  In 
southern  welfare  Is  simply  an  expedient  for 
larger  alms  serving  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ita 
aubaervlent  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
Statea." 

Channing  H.  Tobias  waa  shown  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  on  African  Affairs.  Inc.. 
In  the  pamphlets.  "Bight  Million  Demand 
Freedom"  (back  cover).  "For  a  New  Africa" 
(p.  38).  "Africa  In  the  War"  (Inalde  back 
cover),  and  "Seeing  Is  Believing";  the  leaf- 
leta.  "The  Job  To  Be  Done."  and  "What  of 
Africa's  Place  In  Tomorrow's  World?"  all  Is- 
sued by  the  organisation:  and  a  letterhead  of 
the  council  dated  May  17.  1946.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  should  be  noted  that  the  New 
York  Times  reported  on  May  39,  1948  (p.  8) 
that  Channing  H.  Tobias  had  resigned  from 
the  Council  on  African  Affairs.  The  Coun- 
cil on  African  Affairs  has  been  cited  aa  a 
subversive  and  Conununist  organization  by 
the  Attorney  General  (letters  to  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board,  released  December  4,  1947.  and 
September  31.  1948:  also  redesignated  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  10460  In  Attorney 
General's  memorandum  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments, April  29,   1953). 

The  call  to  a  dinner  forum  on  "Protestant- 
Ism  Answers  Hate."  which  was  held  In  New 
York  City,  February  25.  1941,  named  Chan- 
ning H.  'Tobias  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
forum,  arranged  by  the  Protestant  Digest 
Associates:  he  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
advisory  board  of  the  Protestant  Digest,  as 
shown  on  a  letterhead  of  the  publication 
dated  October  7,  1941:  and  the  June- July 
1942  Issue  of  the  Protestant  named  him  as  an 
editorial  adviser.  The  Protestant  Digest. 
later  known  as  The  Protestant  and  published 
by  Protestant  Digest  Associates,  was  cited  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  "a  magazine  which  has  faithfully 
propagated  the  Communist  Party  line  under 
the  guise  of  being  a  religious  Journal."  (Re- 
port of  March  39,  1944,  p.  48.) 

A  letterhead  of  the  People's  Institute  of 
Applied  Religion,  dated  April  9,  1942.  named 
Channing  H.  Tobias  as  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  that  organization.  The  United  States  At- 
torney Oeneral  has  cited  the  People's  Insti- 
tute as  subversive  and  Communist.  ( Letters 
to  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  June  1. 
1948,  and  September  21,  1948:  also  redesig- 
nated pursuant  to  Erxecutlve  Order  10450  In 
Attorney  Oeneral  memorandum  of  April  39 
1953) 

The  Dally  Worker  of  March  4.  1939  (p.  ») 
reported  that  Channing  Tobias  endorsed  the 
fifth  New  York  City  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  for  Peace  and  Democracy:  and  a 
letterhead  of  the  crganizatlon,  dated  June 
12,    1939,  showed  him  aa  a  member  of  the 
executive  board.     The  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  cited  the  American 
League   for   Peace  and   Democracy   as    "The 
'•*^est  of  the  Communist  front  movements 
In  the  United  States  "  and  added.  "The  league 
contends  publicly  that  It  U  not  a  Commu- 
nist-front   movement,   yet   at    the   very   be- 
ginning   Communists    dominated    It.      Karl 
Browder  was  lU  vice  president."     (See  Re- 
port of  January  3,  1939.  pp.  8^-71  and  March 
39,  1944.  p.  37:  also  cited  In  ReporU,  January 
3,  1941,  June  38,  1943,  and  January  3,  1943  ) 
The  Attorney  Oeneral.  In  1942.  cited  It  as  be- 
ing established  In  1937  "In  an  effort  to  cre- 
ate public  sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
policy  adapted  to  the  InteresU  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  (CoMoaxsaioNAL  Rscoao,  vol.  88    pt 
8.     pp.     744»-7444):     and     later,     the  'At- 
torney General  cited  the  ALPD  as  a  subver- 
sive and  Communist  organization.     (Letters 
to  Loyalty  Review  Board,  releaaed  June   I, 
1948  and  September  21,  1948:   also  redeelg- 
nated   In   Attorney   General   memorandum. 
AprU  39,  1963.) 


Identified  aa  being  from  New  Tork  City. 
Channing  H.  Tobias  was  named  aa  one  of 
thoae  who  algned  the  January  IMS  meaaage 
of  the  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Llbertlea  addressed  to  the  United  SUtes 
Hoiise  of  Representatlvea  (leaflet  contain- 
ing the  message  attached  to  an  undated 
letterhead  of  the  organization).  He  spon- 
sored the  Conference  on  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties In  America.  June  7-9.  1940  In  Waah- 
Ington.  D.  C.  as  shown  by  the  call  to  the  con- 
ference. In  which  source  his  addrees  was 
ahown  as  New  York  City.  The  National  Fed- 
eration for  Constitutional  Liberties  has  been 
cited  as  "one  of  the  viciously  subversive  or- 
ganizations of  the  Communist  Party"  (spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
Reports  of  March  39.  1944.  p.  60;  June  36. 
1943.  p.  ao:  and  January  3.  1943.  pp.  9  and 
13):  as  "part  of  what  Lenin  called  the  solar 
system  of  organizations,  astenslbly  having  no 
connection  with  the  Communist  Party,  by 
which  Conununist  attempts  to  create  sym- 
pathizers and  supporters  of  their  program" 
(Attorney  Oeneral  Blddle.  CoMoaaanoNax. 
RxcOBO,  vol.  88,  pt.  8.  p.  7448);  and 
as  subversive  and  Communist  (Attorney 
Oeneral  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
released  December  4,  1947  and  September  31. 
1948:  also  redesignated  AprU  29.  1953).  TTie 
organization  "was  established  as  a  result  of  a 
conference  on  constitutional  liberties  held 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  June  7-9,  1940."  (See 
CoNGRKssioNAL  Rccoso.  vol.  88.  pt.  8,  p.  7448, 
and  the  report  of  the  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  AcUvlUes,  March  29,  1944.  p. 
103.) 

Dr.  Channing  H.  Tobias,  National  Council. 
YMCA.  was  lUted  In  the  call  'or  a  New  York 
SUte  Conference  on  National  Unity  to  be 
held  In  New  York  City,  December  8.  1941,  as 
a  signed  of  the  call.  This  conference  was 
cited  a.<»  a  Communlts  front  by  the  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  (Re- 
port of  March  29.  1944.  p.  133.) 

Dr.  Tobias  waa  shown  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
United  Nations  in  America  dinner,  April  17. 

1943,  In  New  York  City.  In  the  InvlUtlon  to 
that  dinner  Issued  by  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Protection  of  PWelgn  Born.  This  or- 
ganization was  cited  as  "one  of  the  oldest 
auxiliaries  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States"  by  the  special  Committee  on 
Un-Amerlcsn  Activities  ( reports  of  March  29. 

1944.  p.  155.  and  June  25.  1942,  p.  13),  and  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  (letters  to  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
released  June  1,  1948.  and  September  31. 
1948:  also  redesignated,  April  29.  1953). 

The  call  to  a  Wln-the-Peace  Conference, 
an  oflklal  letterhead  of  the  conference,  dated 
February  28.  1946,  and  the  Dally  Worker  of 
March  5,  1946.  lUted  Dr  Tobias  as  a  sponsor. 
The  National  Committee  To  Win  the  Peace. 
which  was  formed  at  that  conference  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  6-7.  1948.  has  been 
cited  as  a  subversive  and  Communist  organ- 
ization by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  (Letters 
to  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December 
4,  1947,  and  SepUmber  21.  1948:  also  redesig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  April  29, 
1953.  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10460.) 

On  a  letterhead  dated  August  6.  1946.  the 
American  Committee  for  Y\igoslav  Relief 
luted  Dr.  Channing  H.  Tobias  as  a  member 
of  lu  sponsors  committee.  The  Attorney 
Oeneral  has  listed  thu  organization  as  being 
subversive  and  Communist.  (Letters  to 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  June  1.  1948, 
and  September  21.  1948;  also  redesignated, 
April  29.  1963  ) 

The  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate  on  nomination  of  Channing 
H.  Tobias  to  be  Alternate  RepreeentaUve  of 
the  United  SUtes  at  Sixth  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  shows  Dr.  Tobias  tes- 
tified as  follows  relauve  to  some  of  the  In* 
formation  outlined  above: 

"Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  directly  to  the 
question  at  issue.    In   the  first  place,  let 
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me  say  that  my  political  aflUlatlons  have  been 
as  follows:  I  have  never  supported  other  than 
the  two  major  parties,  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic; X  haw  always  been  a  poUtlcal  in- 
dependent. 

"So  far  as  communism  Is  concerned.  In  Its 
Ideology  and  as  a  system  of  government.  It 
has  always  been  repugnant  to  me  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  It  Is  godless,  and 
I  am  a  Christian.  It  Is  at  variance  with  the 
Christian  religion  In  which  I  so  firmly  be- 
lieve, and  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life. 

"Now  as  to  the  charges  that  I  had  pre- 
sented to  me  this  morning,  I  want  to  be  as 
frank  as  I  can.  There  is  a  sUtement  that 
the  Dally  Worker  of  March  4.  1939,  reported 
that  I  had  endorsed  the  Fifth  New  York  City 
Conference  of  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy,  and  there  are  other  com- 
mittees like  that  that  appear  on  the  list. 

"The  answer  Is  that  In  that  day  of  hectic 
anxiety  to  win  the  war  and  to  Improve  re- 
lationships among  our  people  there  were  few 
people  who  were  thinking  about  what  might 
be  the  poeslble  standing  of  these  groups  In 
the  minds  of  American  people.  Aa  one  by 
one  they  have  been  debunked  and  their  true 
purposes  have  been  made  known.  I.  along 
with  all  decent  Americans,  have  withdrawn 
signatures  and  withdrawn  from  participa- 
tion, which  was  very  meager  at  the  best.  I 
make  no  wholesale  denial  concerning  any  of 
these.  I  may  have  given  my  signature  for 
membership  or  for  sponsorship.  Most  of 
them  I  do  not  recall  except  as  names,  and 
you  must  admit  that  they  all  had  very  good 
names,   high-sounding  names. 

"SOtTTHDIN  CONrXBEMCK  rOB  HtTMAM  WSLTAXS 

"Thtn  are  1  or  9.  however,  that  I  recall. 
In  which  I  had  working  relationships.  First 
of  all,  reference  Is  made  to  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare.  I  was  a 
member  of  that  group,  becatise  as  It  was 
organized  and  as  It  first  operated.  It  had 
the  support  of  some  of  the  finest  people  In 
America.  I  do  not  need  to  call  names.  The 
record  Is  available.  The  purpose  as  out- 
lined and  the  work  done  by  the  New  York 
committee  challenged  support  of  people  of 
both  rsces  In  New  York  until  the  time  came 
when  It  was  quite  evident  that  some  of  Its 
leaders  were  tislng  It  to  enhance  the  party 
Une.  Then,  along  with  othera,  I  withdrew 
txixa  aflUlatlon  with  It. 

"coTTNcn.  ON  antCAN  AiT*na 
•TTie  Council  on  African  Affairs  Is  men- 
tioned, and  I  am  very  glad  that  that  Is  men- 
tioned, because  It  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
few  things  on  which  I  have  a  little  doctmien- 
tatlon.  I  waa  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
African  Affairs  from  Ita  beginning,  because 
Its  director  had  been  a  falhful  secretary  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  helped  to  bring  him 
into  association  work  and  was  Instrumental 
In  having  him  assigned  during  the  First  War 
to  a  field  of  service  In  Africa  under  a  British 
command,  and  after  that  for  15  or  18  years, 
he  served  as  a  representative  of  the  YMCA 
In  South  Africa.  It  was  during  his  experience 
down  there  that  hs  became  embittered  and 
came  back  home. 

"He  organized  a  group  to  try  to  bring  the 
facu  of  African  life  before  the  public.  We 
thought  it  worthwhile  to  do  that.  As  the 
years  passed  by.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
there  was  Conununist  Infiltration  and  It  got 
so  strong  that  this  young  man.  who  had  him- 
self very  largely  follow^  the  line  against 
the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  was  threatened 
with  expulsion  from  the  directorship  of  the 
council. 

"There  was  a  memorable  meeting  on  Feb- 
niary  3.  1948.  a  meeting  at  which  I  mads 
a  almple  motion  at  the  beginning,  which 
resulted  In  a  discussion  that  Issted  6  hours. 

"Dr,  Tsrgan.  who  had  been  the  director  of 
that  organisation  and  who  Is  now  so  com- 
pletely convlnoea  ol  ih»  Umebtn  ^  tlM 


Communist  leMlershtp  and  Its  program,  is 
being  used  by  loyalty  organleatlona  that  find 
him  helpful  in  exposing  thoss  treacheries. 
He  was  up  for  eq>ulsloB.  A  pvup  of 
MM  •  •  •  tried  to  wrest  the  organization 
from  the  hands  of  that  group. 

'1  made  a  motion  at  the  very  beginning 
that  the  simple  statement  that  had  been 
made  after  the  Department  of  Justice  de- 
clared the  group  subversive,  that  It  was 
neither  Communist,  Fascist,  nor  subversive, 
a  very  simple  statement,  be  made  declaring 
the  sentiment  of  the  council.  That  motion 
was  never  put. 

"After  6  hours  of  wrangling  and  delaying 
tactics,  common  to  the  group  that  was  then 
In  the  ascendency  of  the  council,  I  arose 
and  offered  my  resignation,  and  said  that  I 
oould  no  longer  have  any  part  with  the  group 
when  It  was  quite  plain  what  was  happenlns 
there."      (Pp.  9  and  10.) 

At  this  point  In  the  hearing  (pp.  11-18). 
Dr.  Tobias  quoted  from  an  article  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  4,  1948.  headed. 
"Tobias  Firm  In  Stand  Opposing  Leftlsts." 
and  a  slmUar  article  In  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  of  the  same  date;  and  the  articles 
were  entered  In  the  record  together  with 
one  from  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of 
October  13.  1948.  headed.  '"Dr.  Yergan  De- 
nounces Commies  as  Wreckers."  Then  testi- 
mony was  continued: 

"PBORSTAMT  MACAZTKZ 

"Dr.  Tobias.  Reference  Is  made  here  to  the 
Protestant  magazine.  I  am  glad  that  It  Is 
here.  This  Is  a  maeazine  that  was  fotmded 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Leslie,  who 
I  did  not  know  at  the  time.  He  sent  a  sam- 
ple copy  of  It  which  seemed  to  be  legitimate, 
or  furnished  the  material  for  a  legitimate 
organ  of  Protestantism.  He  asked  for  my 
signature,  and,  if  you  will  look  at  any  copy 
of  that  magazine  and  view  the  names  of 
those  who  agreed  to  serve  on  the  advisory 
board,  you  will  see  a  practical  who's  who  of 
the  Protestant  ministry  of  thla  country. 
They  believed  at  the  beginning  that  It  was 
legitimate.  Pretty  soon  It  showed  that  It 
was  not,  and  when  that  came  out,  along  with 
others  *  *  *  I  wrote  and  asked  thst  my 
name  be  left  off  of  all  communications  and 
off  the  published  list  of  advisers  of  the  com- 
mittee. A  principal  reason  for  my  disgxist 
with  It  was  that  I  found  after  a  short  while 
that  It  was  definitely  meant  tat  one  purpose, 
and  that  was  to  sound  an  antl-CathoUo 
note,  I  am  a  Protestant  but  I  am  Interfalth 
believer.     •     •     • 

"So  that  connection  with  that  was  con- 
nection with  something  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning we  regarded  as  legitimate,  and  found 
out  was  not,  and  when  we  found  out  that 
it  was  not.  discontinued  relationships. 

"rXOPLX'S   INSTITUTZ  OF  APPLIK9  BKLIGION 

"There  Is  mention  here  of  the  People's 
Institute  of  Applied  Religion.  Many  of  us 
were  taken  In  on  that.  It  was  largely  on  the 
ground  of  the  fact  thst  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Claude  Williams  published  a  book  of  his 
struggles  and  hardships  In  the  South,  In  the 
Interest  of  race  relationships. 

"At  the  beginning  it  looked  like  a  perfectly 
worthwhile  movement.  I  gave  It  some  sup- 
port, made  contributions  to  It.  tmtll  I  found 
out  that  It  was  plainly  being  dominated  by 
leftists  and  I  had  no  more  to  do  with  It  and 
have  had  no  more  to  do  with  that  or  any 
of  the  rest  of  these  organizations  that  are 
referred  to  here. 

"I  mention  thoee  becatise  I  happen  to  know 
what  the  record  is  about  them.  As  I  have 
said,  many  of  the  others  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  except  as  names,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  answer  questions,  but  I 
want  to  say  this  final  word  before  I  have 
flnlshsd.  and  I  want  to  put  this  Into  the 
record  also.  It  is  a  little  dlflleult  when  ens 
gets  attacksd  from  ths  right  and  left  to  know 
the  answer.  I  never  read  the  Dally  Worker, 
aerer  bare  rtad  it,  tout  a  Irtsad  of  mine  put 
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tbis  copy  of  It  Into  my  hands,  and  I  want 
to  read  from  it.    This 
January  28,  1951 : 

"'Six  prominent  Negroes  have  taken  It 
tipon  themselves  to  attempt  to  mobilize  the 
Kegro  people  behind  the  war  program  of 
Wall  Street  and  Washington.  They  are 
•  •  •  Channing  H.  Tobias,  only  United 
States  Negro  director  of  a  Wall  Street  bank, 
and  one  of  the  two  Negro  directors  of  a 
Wall  Street  cartel  set  up  to  exploit  Uberlan 
resources  and  peoples;  •  •  •  with  the  ex- 
oeptlon  of  Dr.  Mays,  these  individuals  have 
long  been  go-betweens  through  whom  the 
billionaires  who  own  and  run  the  United 
Statea  try  to  lead  and  control  the  main 
organization    of    Negro    struggle.' 

"I  want  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  incltided  in 
the  record. 

"Senator  SPAasjcAir.  Without  objection. 
It  wiU  be  done"  (pp.  14  and  16). 

Dr.  Tobias  concluded  his  statement  with 
this  paragraph: 

"I  want  to  say  in  all  frankness  and  candor 
that  whether  or  not  I  go  on  thla  delegation 
la  not  too  Important.  What  Is  important, 
however.  Is  whether  or  not  15,000,000  loyal 
Negro  Americans  get  the  impression  that 
Its  leadership  is  being  crucified  because  of 
innuendoes,  allegations,  and  associations. 
The  answer  to  that  question  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  any  word  that  I  could  possibly 
say  at  Paris. 

"Thank  you"  (p.  18). 

During  the  questioning  which  followed 
his  statement.  Dr.  Toblaa  testified.  "I  have 
never  been,  am  not  now.  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party"  (p.  33).  In  answer  to 
a  question  on  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties  he  replied:  "That 
Is  also  a  name  organization.  I  happened  to 
know  the  principal  leader  In  that.  That 
was  Mr.  George  Marshall  who  waa  a  brother 
of  James  Marshall,  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York,  and  the  son  of  the  late 
Louis  Marshall.  Other  than  that,  I  know 
nothing  about  It.  I  had  no  acUvlty  in  it 
whatever"  (p.  35). 

Regarding  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign-Born,  Dr.  Tobias  ps^d, 
"That  is  also  Just  a  name."  that  he  had  no 
other  activity  in  it  other  than  Joining  In 
the  Invitation  of  sponsoring  a  dinner,  that  he 
did  not  know  at  the  time  It  was  subversive, 
and  added:  "The  very  fact  that  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Interested  in  foreign-born  citi- 
zens— ^I  was  Interested  in  them,  too,  and 
assumed  that  it  was  a  good  cause"  (p.  36). 

When  questioned  about  the  Win-the- 
Peace  Conference  and  the  New  York  State 
Conference  on  National  Unity,  Dr.  Tobias 
answered  that  he  knew  nothing  about  either 
and  did  not  remember  them.  However,  he 
replied  to  questions  on  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Yugoslav  Relief:  "Yes;  I  remem- 
ber that.  They  gave  a  dinner  at  which  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  I  think,  waa  one  of  the  principal 
speakers.  Everybody  was  Interested  In  try 
Ing  to  help  that  cause  at  that  time.  *<  *  *  I 
don't  know  whether  it  hfu  been  placed  on 
the  subversive  list  or  not,  but  at  that  time  It 
was  regarded  as  a  perfectly  respectable  or- 
ganization. *  *  *  I  don't  remember  mem- 
bership in  it  at  all.  Sponsorship,  I  think  is 
all"  (from  pp.  26  and  27) . 

FkaBtJABT  18,  2958. 
Subject:  Allan   Knight   Chalmers,   national 
treasurer,  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. NAACP,  1964. 
The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
fomutlon  concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  he  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation  fcy 
or  ft*y1«ng«  of  this  committee.    It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  neeessarUy 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwlee  indicated. 
In  connection  with  his  public  testimony  on 
AUffUrt  17  and  18.  1937,  before  the  apviXal 
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of  tba  advlaory  board  of  tba  Hattoaal  BaU- 
glen  and  Labor  ^wmdatton;  cBacutlva  oom- 
Btttaa  ct  ttaa  War  IUcl*tan  Laagiua:  aponaor 
of  tba  ■BMinncy  Peaea  campaign,  and  a 
■Minhw^  of  tba  aponaorlns  eommlttaa  for  tha 
testimonial  dlnnar  given  tn  honor  of  Norman 
ThoBtm  la  ISM."  (Public  baarlnga.  vol.  1. 
p.  638.) 

BKopt  for  tha  Bcottsboro  Defanss  Com- 
mlttae.  nona  of  tbase  orgnnliattona  has  been 
altad  In  any  manner  sltbsr  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  The 
^Mdal  Committee  on  X7n-Amerlcan  Activi- 
ties cited  the  Scottsboro  Defense  Committee 
aa  a  CDmmxinlst-froot  organisation  In  re- 
ports of  January  S,  IMS  (p.  83),  and  IXarch 
».  1»«4  (p.  1T7). 

Bav.  Allan  Knight  Chalmers  was  listed 
among  the  sponsors  of  the  Greater  New  Tork 
Bmergency  Conference  on  Inalienable  Rights 
In  the  program  of  that  conference  held  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1040.  The  special  Committee  on 
TTn-Amerlcan  Activities  cited  the  Greater 
Hew  York  Emergency  Conference  on  In- 
altonaMe  Rights  aa  a  Communist  front  which 
wan  succeeded  by  the  National  Federation 
for  Constitutional  Liberties  ( report  of  March 
9B.  1M4.  pp.  96.  139).  The  Committee  on 
Un-Amertean  Activities  cited  It  as  being 
among  a  "mazo/of  organisations"  which 
ware  "spawned  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
defending  civil  Ubertlee  in  general  but  actu- 
ally Intended  to  protect  Cbmmunlst  subver- 
sion from  any  penalties  under  the  law"  (re- 
port ot  September  3.  1M7,  p.  3). 

A  leaflet  entitled  "Protestantism  Answers 
Bate"  contains  the  name  of  Or.  Allan  Knight 
Chalmers.  Broadway  Tabernacle.  New  York. 
In  a  list  of  sponsors  of  the  call  to  a  dinner 
fortmi  in  New  Tork  City.  February  38.  1941. 
under  auspices  of  Protestant  Digest  Asso- 
ciates. The  Protestant  Digest  was  cited  by 
the  special  committee  as  "a  magazine  which 
baa  faithfully  propagated  the  Communlat 
Party  Una  •  •  •,-  (Report  1311  of  March  39, 
1M4.) 

FBBRTArr  13.  19M. 
Subject:  Grace  B.  Penderson,  national  vice 
president.  NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by  or 
findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

The  pamphlet.  "Pbr  a  New  Africa"  (p.  37). 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Africa 
held  under  atisplces  of  the  Council  on  African 
Affairs.  April  14.  1944,  named  Mrs.  Grace  B. 
Fenderson  as  a  conference  participant. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
Cited  the  Council  on  African  Affairs  as  sub- 
varatva  and  Communist  in  letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December  4 
1947.  and  September  31,  1948:  redesignated 
AprU  37.  1963.  pursuant  to  Bkecutlve  Order 
No.  10400.  and  included  on  the  April  1.  19S4. 
eoneoUdated  Hat  of  organlaatlons  previously 
dealgnatad. 
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Ona  WUlartf  Towaaand  waa  a  sl«nar  at  a 
plaa  for  ttia  ralaaaa  of  Barl  Browdar  from 
prlaoa.  aooordlng  to  aa  advartlaemant  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post.  March  13, 
1943.  Ha  was  Identified  as  International 
president  ot  tha  United  TTaasport  Service 
Xmployeea  of  America  (CIO). 


^  ^.  ^*«T  IS.  19M. 

Subject:  Wmard  8.  Townaead.  national  vie* 
prealdent.  NAACP,  1964. 
The  public  records,  fllee.  and  puMlcatlons 
ot  thU  oommlttae  contain  tha  following  In- 


ivasT   13.   1AM. 
Subject:  A.  Philip  Randolph,  national  vlca 
prealdent.  NAACP.  1964. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  Andlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  neceeearily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unlesa  otherwise  Indicated. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  September  13.  1950 
(p.  3),  reported  that  A.  Phi  Up  Randolph, 
president,  AFL  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  opposed  the  jailing  of  the  Commu- 
nist leaders. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
reported  that  A.  Philip  Randolph,  president 
of  the  National  Negro  Congress,  refused  to 
run  In  April  1940  "on  the  ground  that  it  was 
'deliberately  packed  with  Oommunlsts  and 
Congrcas  of  Industrial  Organisations  mem- 
bers who  were  either  Cbmmunists  or  sym- 
pathizers with  Communists'"  (Consass- 
sioNAL  RxcoKD,  Septemtwr  34.  1943,  pp.  7087 
and  7688). 

Walter  8.  Steele.  In  testimony  tn  public 
hearings.  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. July  21.  1947  (p.  93),  referred  to 
A.  Philip  Randolph  as  follows: 

"A.  Philip  Randolph,  one-time  president 
of  the  National  Negro  Congress,  resigned  his 
position  because  of  the  Communist  control 
thereof.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Waahtngton.  D.  C.  he 
charged  that  the  congreaa  was  controlled  by 
the  Communist  Party,  through  which  ba 
found  It  was  chiefly  flnanced." 

George  K  Himton  testified  in  public  hear- 
ings. Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
July  13,  1949  (p.  481).  concemlnft  the  Com- 
munist inflltratton  of  the  National  Negro 
Congress  with  reference  to  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph as  follows: 

"In  the  National  Negro  Congress  they  did 
make  progress.  That  was  a  sound,  construc- 
tive organization  started  about  10  years  ago. 
It  was  a  good  organization,  with  a  sound. 
constructive  program,  and  the  Commies 
moved  In.  and  within  a  year  and  a  half  the 
white  Communist  members  completely  out- 
numbered the  Negro  members  and  took  over. 
Be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  the  then  presi- 
dent. A.  Philip  Randolph,  roundly  denounced 
them  and  then  resigned,  and  said  no  longer 
would  the  National  Negro  Congress  repre- 
sent the  feeling  of  the  Negro  peopU  who  or- 
ganized It  •  •   •  ." 

Manning  Johnson  testified  In  public  hear- 
ings. Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
July  14.  1949.  as  follows  concerning  the 
National  Negro  Oongresa  and  A.  Philip 
Randolph: 

"Mr.  TAvrwim.  What  was  the  relation- 
ship of  that  commission  (Negro  Commission 
of  the  Commiinist  Party)  to  the  American 
Negro  Labor  Congreee.  the  Leagtae  of  Strug- 
gle for  Negro  Rlghta.  and  the  National  Negio 
Congress? 

"Mr.  Joinraoiv.  The  Negro  League  waa 
formed  by  the  Communist  Party,  and  Its 
program  waa  Identical  with  the  program  of 
the  Communist  Party  for  the  Negro. 

"The  majority  of  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  Labor  Congresa  were  rvti»i«^^in|gtn 


to  <mns  tta  Bsow  and  tPiiiia  Ms 

MUrittssk  so  tiM  aaoM  was  rtiantid  to  «1m 
Lesffua  ot  Strufgla  for  Ketro  Bights.  •  •  • 
-mm  Ls^ms  et  Struo^  1m  Itagro  BlghU 
was  Dsesr  sueeasiful  la  psostrstlaf  say 
broad  ssetloas  ot  tha  Magro  paopla.    It  ra- 


lastloa.  So  ttos  party,  sftar  toavlnf  raeslved 
tb»  open  latter,  which  was  really  drawn  la 
iioseow  aad  called  for  kraaklnc  away  from 
narrow  organlsatlona.  in  Una  with  this  open 
latter,  at  a  msetlng  of  tba  national  ooa^ 
mlttee  which,  aa  I  racaU.  waa  in  the  latter 
part  ot  1984  or  early  part  of  1986.  we  dla- 
cuaad  the  general  situation  among  Negroes, 
and  tba  conclusion  waa  that  there  was  con- 
ektarable  unrest  among  them  and  that  tha 
time  was  historlcaUy  right  for  the  forma- 
tion ot  a  broad  and  aU-lndualva  organlsa« 


"As  a  reeult  of  that  dlecussloa  and  that 
conclualon.  the  national  rommlttea  of  tha 
party,  upon  the  recommendatton  or  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Negro  conuniealon  prea- 
ent  at  that  meeting,  decided  to  sat  up  tha 
National  Negro  Congreee.  The  national 
oomaUttae  gave  Jamee  W.  Pord  the  rsaponal- 
bUity,  along  with  tha  Negro  eommlseloa  of 
the  national  comnUttee.  to  form  that  son- 


"We  ware  fisliiag  around  for  eocneooa  to 
bead  the  congress,  and  we  found  there  was 
no  finer  person  to  get  who  waa  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  than  A.  PhiUp  Bandolph. 
He  was  approached  and  sgieail 

•  •  •  •  e 

"The  third—and  fatal— National  Negro 
Congress  was  held  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
The  Communists  had  become  so  drunk  with 
power,  and  they  felt  they  had  such  strong 
control  over  the  congress,  that  they  thoiight 
they  could  walk  roughshod  over  the  liberals, 
and  they  antagonized  A.  PhUlp  Randolph 
and  he  began  to  fight  Jamea  W.  Rutl  and 
others. 

"Jamee  W.  Pord  and  others  Insisted  I  fight 
A.  Philip  Randolph,  and  I  refused  to  do  so. 
and  at  that  time  I  predicted  they  were  oo 
the  road  to  breaking  up  the  congreee. 

"The  fight  widened  to  such  an  extent  that 
Randolph  began  to  speak  openly  against 
Communist  domtnstlon.  I  used  to  wonder 
how  Randolph  could  be  so  naive  as  to  not 
know  It  was  a  Communist-front  organization. 

"Before  the  third  congress  met.  we  got 
wind  that  Randolph  was  going  to  resign.  We 
had  Communists  go  to  that  congress  repre- 
senting various  paper  organizations  so  as  to 
give  them  control  in  voting. 

"When  Randolph  saw  the  congress  was 
packed  with  Communists.  Randolph  re- 
signed and  walked  out  •  •  •.*"  (Pp.  610- 
612) 

A.  PhUlp  Randolph  supported  a  statement 
to  Congress  Issued  by  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism  against  neutraUty 
measures  as  reported  by  the  DaUy  Worker  of 
February  27.  1937  (p.  2).  The  Daily  Worker 
of  AprU  33.  1938  (p.  3).  reported  that  A. 
PhUlp  Randolph  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
letter  urging  open  hearings  on  the  neutrality 
act  which  was  sent  to  Congress  under  axispi- 
ces  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy.  A.  Philip  Randolph  was  nomi- 
nated as  a  member  of  the  NaUonal  Labor 
Committee  of  the  American  League  for  Peace^ 
and  Democracy  at  the  American  Congress  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  held  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  January  8-8,  1939.  as  shown  by  the 
pamphlet,  "7»4  Million  •  •  •-  (p.  32). 
Lettersheads  of  the  China  Aid  Council  of  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
dated  May  18,  1938.  and  June  11.  1988.  name 
him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  council.  Be  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  Barter  drive  of  the  China  Aid 
CouncU  of  the  American  League  •  *  •,  as 
shown  by  the  Dally  Worker  of  AprU  8.  1038 
(p.  3).   A  photoetatlc  copy  of  a  letterhead  of 
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racy  dated  AprU  $,  IfM  Ustod  A.  PbUllp 

dolpb  as  a  nailoaal  apoomK  of  tliAl  flffsal* 

cation. 

The  Attomsjr  Oaaaral  of  ths  Ualtsd  States 
cited  the  American  Lssgus  Agalast  War  and 
Faaelam  as  subvarslys  aad  ODmmualst  in 
letters  to  tha  Loyalty  Rerlaw  Board,  rslaasad 
December  4.  1047  and  Sepfmber  31.  104a. 
The  organization  was  redesignated  by  tha 
Attorney  General  AprU  27.  1063,  pursuant  -to 
Xsecutive  Order  No.  10450,  and  included  It 
on  the  AprU  1,  1064,  consolidated  list  of  or- 
ganizations previously  designated.  The  or- 
ganisation was  cited  prevlotuly  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  a  Conununlst -front 
organization  (In  re  Barry  Bridges,  May  28. 
1943.  p.  10).  The  epaclal  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  Its  report  dated 
March  20,  1944  (p.  63).  cited  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fasclcm  as  "organ- 
ized at  the  First  United  States  Congress 
Against  War  which  was  held  in  New  Turk 
City.  September  29  to  October  1,  1933.  Four 
years  later  at  Pittsburgh,  November  26-28, 
1937,  the  name  of  the  organization  was 
chsnged  to  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy.  •  •  •  It  remained  as  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  Communists 
when  the  name  waa  changed  as  It  had  been 
before." 

The  Attorney  OeneriU  cited  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  in  letters  released  June 
1  and  September  21,  1948;  redesignated  April 
37,  1953.  and  Included  on  the  April  1,  1954, 
consolidated  list.  The  Attorney  General 
cited  the  group  previously  as  eetabllshed  in 
the  United  SUtee  In  1937  as  successor  to  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism 
"in  an  effort  to  create  public  sentiment  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  •  •  •  The 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
*  *  *  was  designed  to  conceal  Communist 
control.  In  accordance  with  the  new  tactics 
of  the  Communist  International"  (Comoses- 
aiONAL  Rzcoao,  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  pp.  7443-7473). 
The  special  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tlvlUes.  in  lU  report  of  January  3.  1939  (pp. 
69-71 ) ,  cited  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy  as  "the  largeet  of  the  Com- 
munist-front movements  in  tha  United 
states." 

A  letter  head  of  the  organization.  Common- 
wealth College,  dated  January  1.  1940,  lUted 
A.  Philip  Randolph  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee.  He  endorsed  the 
reorganization  plan  of  Commonwealth  Col- 
l«8e-  u  shown  by  the  August  16.  1937,  issue 
of  FortnighUy.  a  pubUcaUon  of  the  ooUege 
(P  3). 

The  special  Coounittce  on  Un-American 
Actlvltlee  cited  Commonwealth  College  as  a 
Communist  enterprise  in  iu  report  of  March 
39.  1944  (pp.  76  and  167).  The  Attorney 
General  cited  the  Commonwealth  CoUege  as 
Communist  In  a  letter  released  AprU  27. 
1949;  redesignated  AprU  27.  1953,  and  In- 
cluded on  the  April  1,  1954,  consolidated  list. 
An  undated  leaflet  of  the  League  for  Mu- 
tual Aid  listed  A.  PhUlp  Randolph  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  that  or- 
ganization. Be  waa  a  guest  of  honor  at  the 
17the  annual  dinner  of  the  League  for  Mu- 
tual Aid  held  February  1.  1937.  as  shown  by 
New  Masses.  January  36.  1937  (p.  87). 

The  League  for  Mutual  Aid  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  enterprise  by  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activltiea  In  lU  re- 
port of  March  29,  1044  (p.  76). 

A.  PhUlp  Randolph  was  a  sponsor  of  tha 
Medical  Bureau  and  North  American  Com- 
mittee To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  as  shown 
by  letterheads  of  the  organisation  dated  July 
6.  1938.  and  February  2,  1930.  The  Daily 
Worker  of  June  3.  1938  (p.  6).  reported  that 
A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a  supporter  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Bureau  •  •  •. 

"In  1937-38,  the  CommunUt  Party  threw 
Itself  wholeheartedly  into  tha  campaign  for 


to  Mipiwrt  of  ttao  fiwmtoh  LofaUst 

^^Si^JX^  "^  Offsalalaf  multlfartou^ 

ao>oauaa  rsiisf  orgsataatlons."   Amona  **- — 

«M  ttas  Msdtasl  BurwHi  aad  Mo^^AbL^ 

(Spselal  Coouafttas  on  Un-Amsrlcaa  Aettn> 
tlss.  rsport.  Mar.  30. 1044.  p.  82. ) 

Mtm  ICassss  fdr  Octobsr  36.  1087  (p.  in, 
reported  that  A.  PhUlp  Randolph  was  chair- 
man of  tha  National  Negro  Congteea  A. 
PhUlp  Baadolpb  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Congreee.  as  shown  by  tha 
DaUy  Worker  of  January  1,  1938  (p.  4) .  Jan- 
uary 18,  1938  (p.  3),  April  19,  1988  (p.  8). 
and  the  pamphlet.  Second  National  Negro 
Congress.  October  1937.  He  waa  president 
of  the  Third  National  Negro  Congress,  as 
reported  by  the  June  1940  issue  of  the  Com- 
munist (p.  548).  The  ofllcUl  proceedings  of 
the  1936  National  Negro  Congress  (p.  41), 
lUted  A.  PhUlp  Randolph  as  a  member  of  the 
national  ezecuUve  council  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  spoke  at  a  gathering  of  the  con- 
gress, as  reported  by  the  Daily  Worker  of 
March  8,  1938  (p.  3).  The  DaUy  Worker 
of  February  15,  1038  (p.  7).  reported  that  A. 
PhUip  Randolph  contributed  to  the  ofllcial 
proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Negro 
Congrecs. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  NaUonal 
Negro  Congress  as  subversive  and  Conunu- 
nlst in  letters  released  December  4.  1947. 
and  September  21,  1948;  redesignated  April 
27.  1953,  and  included  on  the  April  1,  1954, 
consolidated  list.  The  organization  was 
cited  previously  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  a  Communist-front  group  (  Congressional 
RBcoao.  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7447).  The  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  iU 
report  of  January  3,  1939  (p.  81),  cited  the 
National  Negro  Congress  as  "the  Commu- 
nist-front movement  In  the  United  States 
among  Negroes  •   •  •." 

A.  PhiUp  Randolph  was  a  consultant  of 
the  Panel  on  Citizenship  and  Civil  Lib- 
erties of  the  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare,  as  shown  by  an  ofllcial  report  of 
the  organization,  dated  AprU  19-21,  1942. 
The  caU  to  the  second  conference.  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare.  AprU  14-16. 
1940.  listed  A.  PhUlp  Randolph  as  a  sponsor 
of  that  conference. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlviUes.  in  lU  report  of  March  39.  1944 
(p  147).  dted  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare  as  a  Communist  front 
which  received  money  frcnn  the  Robert  Mar- 
shaU  Fotmdation.  one  of  the  principal 
eourcee  of  funds  by  which  many  Communist 
fronts  operate.  The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  its  report  of  June 
12.  1947,  cited  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  as  a  Communist-front  or- 
ganization "which  seeks  to  attract  southern 
liberals  on  the  basis  of  Its  seeming  inter- 
est In  the  problems  of  the  South"  although 
its  "professed  interest  in  southern  welfare 
Is  simply  an  expedient  for  larger  alms  serv- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  its  subservient 
Communist  Party  In  the  United  States." 

The  Dally  Worker.  Issues  of  March  38, 
1938  (p.  3)  and  April  4.  1938  (p.  3),  listed 
A.  Philip  Randolph  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
World  Touth  Congress.  The  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  In  Its 
report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  183),  cited  the 
World  Touth  Congress  as  a  Communist  con- 
ference held  In  the  sununer  of  1938  at  Vassar 
College. 

'  A.  Philip  Randolph  signed  a  petition  of 
the  American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democ- 
racy to  lift  the  arms  embargo  as  shown  by 
the  Dally  Worker  of  April  8,  1938  (p.  4). 
The  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
Uvlties.  in  ita  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p. 
83),  dted  the  American  Friends  of  Spanish 
Democracy  as  follows:  "In  1937-38,  the  Com- 
munist Party  threw  Iteelf  wholeheartedly 
into  the  campaign  for  the  support  of  the 
Spanish  Loyalist  cause,  recruiting  men  and 
organising  multlfarloiu  so-caUed  relief  or- 
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*  *  *  SMli  a«  •  e  e 
VMsnds  of  Spaalsh  Dsmoeraef." 

A,  PiiiUp  Baadolpb  Is  llstsd  as  a  sponsor 
OB  a  lattsrtaaad  of  tba  Amarleaa  BeUaf  Ship 
for  Spala  dated  Ssptambsr  S,  1038.  Ttao 
AoMrteaa  BaUef  Ship  for  Spain  was  dtsd 
aa  "oaa  of  the  ssreral  Conmunist  Party 
front  snterprisss  which  raised  funds  for 
Loyalist  Spain  (or  rather  raiaed  funds  for 
the  Communist  end  of  that  dvU  war).** 
(Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Beport.  March  20,  1044.  p.  103.) 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congrcas  of  Touth 
of  the  American  Touth  Congreee.  July  1-5 
1939  (p.  3),  listed  A.  PhUlp  Randolph  as  a 
signer  of  the  call  to  the  congress. 

A  PhlUlp  Randolph  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Conference  on  Pan-American  Democracy 
(letterhead.  November  16,  1938).  The  book- 
let. These  American  Say.  published  by  the 
Coordinating  Committee  To  Lift  the  Em- 
bargo, named  him  as  a  representative  indi- 
vidual. He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Bmergency  Conference  on  Inalien- 
able Rights  (program  of  conference,  February 
12,  1940). 

The  Conference  on  Pan-American  Democ- 
racy (known  also  as  Council  for  Pan- Ameri- 
can Democracy)  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  the  Attorney  General  in  let- 
ters released  June  1  and  September  21,  1948; 
redesignated  April  27,  1953,  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10450.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its  re- 
port of  March  29.  1944  (pp.  161  and  164), 
cited  the  organization  as  a  Conununlst  front 
which  defended  Carlos  Luiz  Prestes.  a  Bra- 
zlUan  Communist  leader  and  former  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  conunlttee  of  the  Com- 
munist International. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  report  of  March  39,  1944 
(pp.  137  and  138),  cited  the  Coordinating 
Conunlttee  To  Lift  the  (Spanish)  Embargo 
as  one  of  a  nxunber  of  front  organizations 
set  up  during  the  Spanish  civil  war  by  the 
Commtinlst  Party  in  the  United  SUtes  and 
through  which  the  party  carried  on  a  great 
deal  of  agitation. 

The  Greater  New  York  Emergency  Confer- 
ence on  Inalienable  Rights  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  which  was  succeeded  by 
the  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  (special  conunlttee  report,  March 
39.  1944,  pp.  96  and  129) .  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  in  its  report  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1947  (p.  8),  dted  the  Greater  New 
York  Emergency  Conference  on  InaUenable 
Rights  among  a  "maze  of  organizations'* 
which  were  "spawned  for  the  alleged  pur- 
poee  of  defending  civU  Ubertlee  in  general, 
but  acttiaUy  intended  to  protect  Communist 
subversion  from  any  penalties  tmder  the 
law." 

A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a  qwnsor  of  tha 
Spwnish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  as  shown 
by  the  back  cover  of  a  pamphlet,  ChUdren 
In  Concentration  Camps.  He  signed  the  call 
to  a  United  May  Day  conference,  according 
to  the  Daily  WcM-ker  of  Itlarch  17,  1937  (p.  4), 
An  undated  letterhead  of  the  United  May 
Day  Committee  listed  him  as  chairman. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  cited  the  Spanish  Refugee  Cam- 
paign as  a  Communist-front  organization 
(report,  January  3,  1940,  p.  9). 

The  United  May  Day  conference  was  dted 
as  "engineered  by  the  Conununlst  Party  for 
Its  1937  May  Day  demonstrations"  and  also 
organized  by  the  party  in  1938  (special  com- 
mittee report.  March  29,  1944,  pp.  124  and 
139). 

The  Attorney  General  dted  the  United 
May  Day  Committee  as  rubverslve  and  among 
the  affiliates  and  committees  of  the  Com- 
mtmist  Party,  U.  S.  A.,  which  seeks  "to  alter 
the  form  of  government  of  the  United  States 
by  unconstitutional  means."  (Letter  re- 
leased December  4,  1947;  redesignated  April 
37.  1953,  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1,  1954. 
consolidated  list.) 
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TbM  DsUy  1Vtefc«r  of  Jantuury  33,  1937 
(p.  8).  umooBOMl  th»t  A.  Pbinp  Randolph 
was  achadialMl  to  apaak  at  tb*  Soutbem 
llagro  Toath  Oongr— .  lUchaKMul,  Va..  Feb- 
ruary ia-14.  "Tbm  Faople  ▼enru  H.  C.  L." 
UstMl  blm  a*  a  aponaor  of  tbc  Oonaumera 
Vatloaal  BMtaratlon.  Ha  was  ahown  aa  a 
■ponaor  of  tlM  Public  Vtm  of  Arta  Commit- 
tae  on  an  aadatad  tetterhead  of  that  or- 
ganisation. 

Tbe  8oatb«m  Negro  Tooth  CXmgrw  was 
dted  as  subTcrslTa  and  among  the  annates 
and  oommlttcea  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.  8.  A.,  which  seeks  to  alter  tbe  form  of 
goivemment  of  the  United  States  by  uncon- 
stitutional means.  (Attorney  Oencral,  let- 
ter released  December  4.  1947;  redeelgnated 
AprU  27.  198S,  and  Included  on  AprU  I.  I9M, 
eonsoUdated  list.)  The  special  Committee 
cm  im-Amerlean  Activities,  in  its  report  of 
January  S.  1940  (p.  9>.  dted  the  Southern 
Kegro  Touth  Oongress  as  a  Cbmmunlst-front 
erganlaatlon.  "Hie  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
•ean  Aettntles.  in  its  report  of  April  17. 
XM7  (p.  14) .  dted  the  Southern  Negro  Touth 
Congress  as  "surreptitiously  controlled"  by 
the  Tooag  Commnnlst  League. 

The  consumers  National  Pederatlon  was 
cited  as  a  Ooauminlst-front  group  by  the 
■pedal  committee  In  Its  report  of  March  29. 
1944  (p.  1S5). 

Pubile  Vtm  of  the  Arts  Committee  was 
dted  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  special 
committee  In  lU  report  of  liarch  29.  1944 
(p.  113). 

Subject:  T.  O.  Natter,  national  rice  presi- 
dent, member  of  national  legal  committee. 
MAACP.  19M. 

The  public  reeords,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following 
Information  concerning  the  subject  Indi- 
vidual, nils  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  results  of  an  Inrestiga- 
tlon  by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
rtiouM  be  noted  that  the  IndlTldual  is  J)ot 
neceesarlly  a  Communist,  a  Conmunlst 
sympathlaer  or  a  fdlow  traveler  unless 
otherwise  Indicated. 

The  call  to  the  National  Negro  Congress. 
Chicago.  111..  February  14,  1936.  listed  T.  O. 
Nutter.  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  as  an  endorser. 
The  National  Negro  Congresa  was  dted 
as  subvetdve  and  Communist  by  the  Attor- 
ney Ocneral  of  the  United  SUtes  In  letters 
to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  De- 
cember 4.  1947.  and  September  21.  1948.  The 
organisation  was  redesignated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  AprU  27.  1953.  pursxiant  to 
Xxecutlve  Order  No.  10450.  and  Included  on 
the  AprU  1.  1964.  cooksoUdated  list  of  organ- 
izations previously  designated.  The  Attor- 
ney General  dted  the  group  previously  as 
a  Communist  front  as  shown  by  the  Com- 
easasiONAi.  Rzcoao.  volume  88.  part  8.  page 
7447.  The  special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  In  the  report  of  January  3 
1939  (p.  81).  cited  the  NaUonal  Negro  Con- 
gress as  "the  Communist-front  movement  in 
the  United  States  anu>ng  Negroea." 

Vmamucr  13,  1956. 
Subject:    L.    Pearl    lOtchdl.    national    vice 
preddent.  NAACP.  1964. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  putallcaUons 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  constrxied  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  flndlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  indlvldiial  is  not  necessarUy 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  Bjrmpathlzer,  or 
a  feUow-traveler  xmless  otherwise  Indicated. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  AprU  la  1936  (p.  3). 
named  L.  Pearl  Ifitchell,  Identified  as  na- 
tional director  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  for  a  benefit  dance 
which  was  held  by  the  Joint  Scottsboro  De- 
fense Oommlttee.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  ox  raising  money  to  be  sent  to  New 
Tork. 


Tbe  Scottsboro  Defense  Cbmmlttee  was 
dted  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  special 
CoouBlttee  on  Un-Amerlean  Activities  In  its 
reports  of  January  3, 1989  (p.  S3):  and  Itereh 
29,  1944  (p.  177). 

IClss  L.  Pearl  Mitchell,  of  Clevehind.  Ohio, 
was  one  of  the  endorsers  of  the  National 
Negro  Congress,  as  shown  by  the  call  for  Na- 
tional Negro  Congress.  Chicago,  Dl..  February 
14.  1936. 

The  National  Negro  Oongress  was  dted  as 
subversive  and  COmmnnist  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  In  letters  to  the 
Lojralty  Review  Board,  released  December  4, 
1947,  and  September  31.  1948;  also  included 
In  the  Attorney  General's  eonsoUdated  list 
of  AprU  1.  1964. 

The  special  Ctxnmlttae  on  Un-American 
Activities  stated  that  "the  oOteers  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Negro  Congreas  are  outspoken  Com- 
munist sympathisers,  snd  a  majority  of  those 
on  the  executive  board  are  outright  Com- 
munists" (special  Committee  on  Dn- Ameri- 
can Activities,  report.  January  3.  1939.  p.  81; 
also  cited,  reports.  January  3.  1940.  p.  9; 
June  25.  1943.  p.  30:  March  20.  1944.  p.  180; 
and  Induded  in  tbe  Attorney  General's  eon- 
soUdated hat  of  AprU  1.  1964). 

PDBuaaT  IS.  1956. 
Subject:  mc  Johnston,  national  vice  pred- 
dent. NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  recorda.  files,  and  publicatlOBs 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  coostrtied  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  InvcsUgaUon  by 
or  flndlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  nirwsaillji  a 
Conununlst.  a  Conununlst  sympathiser,  or  a 
fallow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

On  March  27, 1947.  b'lc  JoluMton.  preatdent 
of  the  Motion  Assodation  of  America,  ap- 
peared before  thla  eommtttae  as  a  witness  In 
public  hearings  on  H.  R.  1884  and  H.  R.  2122. 
bUla  to  curb  or  outlaw  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  (Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activitlaa.  hearings  »n^  reports, 
vol.  1.  pp.  288-807). 

On  October  27.  1947.  »lc  AUen  Johivton. 
president  of  the  MoUon  Picture  Association 
of  America,  again  appeared  aa  a  witness  bs- 
fore  the  committee  In  public  heari^pi  re- 
garding Conununlst  InflitraUon  of  the  bx>- 
tlon-picture  Industry  (conunlttee  hearings 
and  reports,  vol.  1.  pp.  306-328). 

PBnvsvr  IS.  1966. 
Subject:   Bishop  W.  J.  Walls,  national  vice 
president.  NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records.  fUes.  and  pubUcattons 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  results  of  an  investlgs- 
tlon  by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not 
necessarily  a  Communist,  a  ConunuuUt  sym- 
pathiser, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

As  shown  In  Soviet  Russia  Today  for  De- 
cember 1942  (p.  42).  W.  J.  Walls  was  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Congress  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship.  He  was  named  aa  a  sponsor  of 
the  National  Council  of  American -Soviet 
Friendship  on  a  letterhead  of  the  ^rnup  dated 
March  13.  1946.  and  a  memorandum  Issued 
by  the  organization  March  18.  1946. 

The  National  Coundl  of  American-Soviet 
Frlendshlt>  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munlat  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  (press  releases  of  December  4.  1947 
and  September  21.  1948;  also  included  on  con- 
solidated Ust  of  April  1.  1954):  the  special 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
the  National  Council  •  •  •  (in  a  report 
dated  March  29.  1944)  as  having  been  -^n 
recent  months,  the  principal  front"  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Bishop  W.  J.  Walls.  Chicago.  111.  supported 
the  NaUonal  Negro  Congress,  as  shown  In 


the  Dally  Worker  of  February  3.  1936  (p.  3). 
The  National  Negro  Oongress  was  dted  as 
subversive  and  Oommunist  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  (press  releases 
of  December  4.  1947.  and  September  21.  1948; 
also  included  on  conscrildated  list  of  AprU  1, 
1954 ) ;  the  Attorney  General  had  previously 
dted  the  National  Negro  Cbngress  as  "spon- 
sored and  supported  by  tbe  Communist 
Party"  (CoifaaxssioNAi.  Rxcoao,  vol.  88.  pt.  6. 
p.  7447).  The  si>edal  committee  dted 
the  National  Negro  Congreas  as  "the  Com- 
munist-front movement  in  the  United  States 
among  Negroes"  (report  of  January  3.  1939; 
also  dted  in  reports  of  January  3.  1940;  Jan- 
uary 3.  1941:  June  25.  1942;  and  March  29. 
1944). 

A  petition  to  the  United  Nations,  drafted 
and  circulated  by  the  Council  on  African  Af- 
fairs, contained  the  signature  of  Bishop  W.  J. 
Walls,  according  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  June 
5.  1950  (p.  4).  The  Attorney  General  cited 
the  council  as  subversive  and  Conununlst 
(press  releases  of  December  4.  1947.  and  Sep- 
tember  31.  1948;  also  eonsoUdated  Ust  of 
AprU  1.  1954). 

Bishop  Walls  also  signed  a  statement  of  the 
National  Committee  To  Defeat  the  Mundt 
(antl-Communlst)  Bill,  according  to  the 
Dally  Worker  of  April  3.  1950  (p.  4).  The 
national  committee  •  •  •  was  cited  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as  "a 
registered  lobbying  organization  which  has 
carried  out  the  objectives  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  lU  fight  against  antlsubverslve  leg- 
islation" (report  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  the  Nstlonal  Com- 
mittee To  Defeat  the  Mundt  Bill,  rdeased 
December  7.   1950). 

Identified  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  bish- 
ops. A.  M  E  Zlon  Church.  Bishop  W.  J.  Wails 
was  nsmed  as  having  endorsed  the  World 
Peace  Appeal  (undated  leafllet  received  by 
the  oontmilttee  September  II.  1960).  and  the 
DaUy  Worker  of  August  14.  1960  (p.  2).  The 
World  Peace  Appeal  was  cited  as  a  petition 
campaign  launched  by  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Peace  Congress  st  lu 
meeting  In  Stockholm.  March  16-19.  1980;  a« 
having  -received  the  enthudastic  approval  of 
every  section  of  the  International  Communist 
hierarchy";  as  having  been  lauded  In  the 
•  Oommunist  press,  putting  "every  individual 
Conununlst  on  notice  that  he  'has  the  dtrty 
to  rise  to  this  appeal' ";  snd  as  having  "re- 
ceived the  olBclal  endorsement  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  •  •  •"  (re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  on  the  Conununlst  Peace  Offensive. 
April  1.  1961). 

Bishop  Walls  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  American  Sponsoring  Committee  fbr 
RepresenUtlon  at  the  World  Peace  Congress, 
as  shown  on  a  mimeographed  letter  of  De- 
cember 1.  I960:  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
World  Peace  Congress,  as  shown  In  the  Dally 
Worker  of  November  7.  1950  (p  3) :  he  signed 
a  protest  made  by  the  American  Sponsoring 
Cwmmlttee  for  Repreeentation  at  the  World 
Pence  Congress  (Dally  People's  World  of  No- 
vember 20.  1950.  p  2).  The  protest  was  made 
against  exclusion  by  the  British  Government 
of  more  than  50  Americans,  five-sixths  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  World  Peaco 
Oongress.  In  the  latter  two  sources,  he  was 
Identlfled  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  blahops 
of  A.  M.  B.  Zlon  Church. 

The  World  Peace  Oongress  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  among  the  "peace  confer- 
ences'  which  "have  been  organlaed  under 
Communist  Initiative  in  various  countries 
thronghout  the  world  as  part  of  a  campaign 
against  the  North  Atlantic  Defense  Pact" 
(report  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  dated  April   1.   1951). 

According  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  October 
28.  1949  (p  2>.  Bishop  W.  J.  Walls,  of  Chi- 
cago, endorsed  Benjamin  J.  Davis.  Jr..  Com- 
munist, and  urged  his  reelection  to  the  New 
Tork  City  Oounrtl.  Benjamin  J.  Davis  was 
1  of  the  11  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
on  trial. 
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— *tT4mT  IS.  1956. 
Subject:  Jbhn  Baynes  Holmes.  «»»i/'>»«fi  vioa 
preddent.  NAACP.  1904. 

The  public  records,  fllca.  and  pabUeations 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUowlng  In- 
formaUon  oonceming  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reaentlng  the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  flndlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should  bs 
noted  that  the  Indlvldtial  Is  not  naceasarUy 
a  communist,  a  c<»nmunlst  sympathiasr. 
or  a  feUow-traveler  unleaa  otbarwlaa  indi- 
cated. 

Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  was  shown  to  be 
a  member  of  the  advlsary  board  of  the 
American  Conunlttee  for  Protection  of  Tot- 
eign  Bom  on  a  letterheail  of  the  organization 
dated  AprU  27.  1938.  on  a  letterhead  dated 
January  1940.  and  in  the  caU  to  the  third  an- 
nual conference.  The  Amertean  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  was  cited  as 
subversive  and  Conununlst  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  (letters  to  Loy- 
alty Review  Board,  released  June  1  and  Sep- 
tember 21.  1948;  also  Included  In  consoli- 
dated Ust  released  AprU  1.  1964).  Tbe  spe- 
cial Conunlttee  on  Un-American  ActiviUes 
dted  the  organization  as  "one  of  the  oldest 
auxiliaries  of  the  Oommunist  Party  In  the 
United  States"  (report.  March  29.  1944.  p.  156; 
also  dted  in  report.  June  25. 1943.  p.  13) . 

In  a  bulletin.  Spot  News  (p.  1),  John 
Haynes  Holmes  was  listed  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
American  Committee  to  Save  Refugees, 
which  was  cited  as  a  Oommunist  front  by 
the  Special  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, report.  March  29,  1944  (pps.  49.  113, 
129.  133.  138.  167.  180). 

A  letterhead  dated  ^November  18.  1936, 
showed  John  Haynes  Holmes  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  committee  of  the  medical 
bureau.  American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democ- 
racy. "New  Masses"  (January  6.  1937.  p.  31) 
also  listed  John  Haynes  Holmes  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  committee  of  that  organ- 
ization. "In  1937-38.  the  Communist  Party 
threw  Itself  wholeheartedly  Into  the  cam- 
paign for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  Loy- 
alist cause,  recruiting  men  and  organizing 
multifarious  so-caUed  reUef  organizations 
•  •  •  such  »s  •  •  •  American  Friends  of  Span- 
ish Democracy"  (special  committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  report.  March  29,  1944, 
p.  82). 

The  Dally  Worker  (January  11.  1937.  p.  3) 
reported  that  John  Haynes  Holmes  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  New  Tork  City  Conference 
Against  War  and  Fascism.  The  DaUy  Work- 
er (FebrtuuT  23.  1938.  p.  2)  reported  that  he 
signed  a  letter  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Denuxracy. 
A  contribution  from  him  appeared  In  Fight 
(September  1935.  p.  2),  a  magazine  published 
by  the  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism;  he  was  Identified  as  minister.  Com- 
munity Church.  New  York.  The  foUowlng 
is  quoted  from  an  editorial  comment  on  the 
article: 

"In  a  recent  sermon  Dr.  Holmes  made  an 
eloquent  appeal  for  unity  of  Christians  and 
Communists  In  opposition  to  the  forces  of 
reaction  driving  toward  war  and  fascism, 
and  in  struggle  for  the  achievement  of  a  bet- 
ter world  based  on  brotherhood  and  coopera- 
tion among  men. 

"If  churchmen  wIU  unite  with  Commu- 
nists. Socialists,  trade  unionists  and  every- 
one else  opposed  to  war  and  fasdsm.  our 
forces  will  be  tremendously  strengthened, 
and  war  and  fascism  wUl  not  be  inevitable. 
Already  the  American  Leagxie  Against  War 
and  FascUm  has  broioght  together  In  its 
ranks  people  of  diverse  poUtlcal  and  reU- 
glous  beliefs.  Uberals.  radicals  and  revolu- 
tionists, of  all  races  and  creeds  *  *  •. 

"The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  organized  at  the  First  United 
States  Congress  Against  War  which  was  held 
In  New  York  City.  September  29  to  October 
1.  1933.  Pour  years  later  at  Plttsbin^h.  No- 
vember 26-28.  1937.  tbe  name  of  the  or^uU- 
cn ^203 


duuigad  tothe  American  XiearM 
for  Peace  and  Democracy.  There  waa.  how- 
ever, no  fundamental  chianga  in  tha  charmc- 
t«r  of  the  organlHiUon.  It  ramalnad  as  com- 
pletdy  under  the  control  of  Oommuntsta 
when  the  name  was  changed  as  it  had  been 
before"  (^wcUU  oommlttee  report.  Mkrah 
39.  1944.  p.  63;  also  cited  In  reports.  January 
S.  1939.  pp.  60  and  131;  January  8. 1840.  p.  10; 
June  36.  1942.  p.  14) .  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  dted  the  league  as 
■ubverdve  and  Oommtmlst  (letters  to  Loy- 
alty Review  Board,  rdeased  December  4. 1947. 
and  September  21.  1948;  also  Induded  In 
cons<4idated  list  rdeased  AprU  1. 1964).  The 
Attorney  General  cited  It  as  a  "Communist- 
front  organization"  Ui  re  Harry  Brldgea. 
May  36.  1943  (p.  10)  and  said  it  was  "estah- 
llahed  in  the  United  SUtes  in  an  effort  to 
create  pubUc  sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  for- 
eign policy  adapted  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union"  (Oongbxssional  Rbcoso.  voL 
88.  pt.  6.  p.  7443). 

The  Dally  Worker  (September  34.  1940.  p. 
5)  reported  that  an  open  letter  sponsored  by 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  American 
ClvU  Llkiertles  Union,  demanding  discharge 
of  Communist  Party  defendants  in  Fulton 
and  Livingston  counties,  was  signed  by  John 
Haynes  Holmes. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  February  13,  1937  (p. 
3),  reported  that  "aroused  by  the  Fascist 
tactics  dUpIayed  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment in  Its  treatment  of  hundreds  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  held  without  trial  since  Novem- 
ber 1936,  outstanding  among  them  Luis 
Carlos  Prestos,  leader  of  the  liberation  move- 
ment of  the  Bradlian  people,  and  Arthur 
Bwert,  ex-deputy  In  the  Gemutn  Rdchstag, 
outstanding  Americans  have  algned  their 
namea  to  a  cable  of  protest  forwarded  to 
President  Vargas  of  Brazil."  Among  those 
named  as  dgners  was  Dr.  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Oommimlty  Church.  A  letterhead 
dated  November  16,  1938,  of  the  conference 
on  Pan  American  Democracy,  listed  John 
Haynes  Holmes  as  a  sponsor.  The  Attorney 
General  cited  this  organization  as  subverdve 
and  Communist  (letters  to  Loydty  Review 
Board,  released  June  l  and  September  31, 
1948;  also  included  in  consolidated  list  re- 
leasad  AprU  1, 1964) .  The  special  Conunlttee 
on  Un-American  Activities  cited  the  organi- 
zation as  a  Communist  front  which  ddended 
Carlos  Luiz  Prestos,  a  Bradlian  Conununlst 
leader  and  former  member  of  the  executive 
conunlttee  of  the  Commimlst  International 
(report.  March  39.  1944.  pp.  161  and  164; 
also  cited  in  report.  June  25.  1942.  p.  18). 

The  Dally  Worker  <rf  February  18.  1939  (p. 
3).  reported  that  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
waa  a  member  of  the  Descendants  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  Dally  Worker 
(January  21.  1938.  p.  3).  also  referred  to  him 
as  a  sponsor  and  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  that  organization.  A  pamphlet. 
Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution 
(back  page) .  listed  hlifi  se  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  organization.  The 
special  committee  (report.  June  25.  1942.  pp. 
18  and  19)  cited  the  Descendants  of  tbe 
American  Revolution  as  "a  Communist-front 
organization  set  up  as  a  radical  imitation  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  descendants  have  uniformly  adhered  to 
the  line  of  the  Communist  Party.  •  •  •  The 
educational  director  *  •  •  is  one  Howard 
Solzam.  an  instructor  at  the  Communist 
Party's  Workers  School  in  New  Tork." 

A  program  oi  the  conference  (February  13. 
1940),  named  John  Haynes  Holmes  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Greater  New  Tork  Emergency 
Conference  on  InaUenable  Rights.  This  con- 
ference wss  dted  by  the  special  Conunlttee 
on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  Ccnuntmlzt 
front  which  was  succeeded  by  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties  (re- 
port. March  29.  1944.  n>-  96  and  129).  It 
was  also  dted  by  the  congressional  Ooounlt- 
tee  on  Un-American  Actlvitiea  (report  Mo. 
1116.  September  2.  1947.  p.  S>. 


An  open  lettar  to  the  United  States  SenaM. 
IniUated  and  dlstrtbuted  by  the  NaUonal 
*nergency  Oonfaranea  for  Democratic 
Bighta,  In  protest  of  tha  Dampsey  deporu- 
tlon  bill  and  the  MeOormack  rider  attached 
to  the  Walter  espionage  blU.  waa  signed  by 
tha  Reverend  John  Haynea  Hotanea  (photo- 
stat of  open  lettar) .  -It  wiU  be  rsnemberM 
that  during  the  days  of  the  infamoua  Soviet- 
Nad  Pact,  the  Oommunlsts  built  protecUva 
organiaaUons  known  as  the  NaUond  Baier- 
geney  Conference,  the  NaUonal  Emergency 
Conference  for  DemoeraUo  Rights,  which 
oubninated  in  the  NaUond  FederaUon  for 
OonsUtutiond  Uberttes"  (Oommlttee  on 
Un-American  AcUvlUes.  report  No.  1118. 
September  3.  1947.  p.  13) .  The  specid  com- 
mlttee  cited  the  Natlond  Emergency  Confer- 
ence •  •  •  as  a  Communist  front  in  the 
report  of  March  29.  1944  (pp.  48  and  103). 

The  Daily  Worker  of  February  8.  1939  (p. 
7).  reported  that  John  Haynes  Holmes  was 
contributor  to  a  booklet  published  by  the 
League  of  American  Writers.  The  league  was 
dted  aa  a  Communist-front  organisation 
in  three  reports  of  the  specid  committee 
(report.  January  3.  1940.  p.  9;  June  26.  1942. 
p.  19;  March  29.  1944.  p.  48).  It  was  cited  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  the  Attomey 
General  (letters  to  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
released  June  1,  and  September  31,  1948;  also 
included  In  consolidated  list  released  AprU  1, 
1954).  Prevloxialy,  the  Attorney  Generd 
(CoNGKxssioNAL  RxcoED,  vol.  88,  pt.  6.  p.  7448) 
sUted  that  the  overt  activities  of  the  lea- 
gue "leave  UtUe  doubt  of  Its  Communist 
control." 

An  undated  letterhead  listed  John  Haynas 
Holmes  as  a  aponsor  of  the  New  York  TOm 
Mooney  Committee,  which  was  dted  as  a 
Commiuiist  front  by  the  specid  committee 
(report.  March  39,  1944,  p.  164). 

An  undated  leaflet  published  by  the  Cltt- 
sens'  Committee  to  Free  Earl  Browder  named 
Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes.  Community 
Church.  New  York  City,  among 'those  who 
^peded  to  President  Roosevelt  for  justios 
in  ths  Browder  case.  The  Cltisens'  Commit- 
tee to  Free  Earl  Browder  was  cited  as  Com- 
munist by  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
erd (CoNGaxasiONAL  RscoBD,  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p, 
7447;  letter  to  Loydty  Review  BomnI, 
released  April  27,  1940;  also  included  in  con- 
solidated list  released  April  1,  1964).  "When 
Earl  Browder  (then  general  secretary .  Com- 
munist Party)  was  In  Atlanta  Penitentiary 
serving  a  sentance  involving  his  fraudulent 
passports,  the  Communist  Party's  front 
which  agitated  for  his  release  wss  known  as 
the  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free  Earl  Brow- 
der ••  •  (specid  committee  report.  March 
29,  1944). 

Soviet  Russia  Today  for  December  1933 
(p.  17)  listed  John  Haynes  Holmes  among  the 
endorsers  of  the  National  Committee,  Friends 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  entitled 
"Welcome  I  'Land  of  Sovleta'  Moecow-New 
York  1929"  listed  John  Haynes  Holmes  as  a 
member  of  the  Reception  Committee  for  the 
Soviet  Flyers.  The  Attorney  General  cltad 
Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  Communist 
(lettars  to  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released 
December  4,  1947.  June  1  and  September  21. 
1948;  also  Included  in  consolidated  list  re- 
leased AprU  1.  1954).  Tbe  special  commit- 
tee dted  it  as  "one  of  tbe  most  open  Com- 
munist fronts  In  the  United  States"  whose 
purpose  "Is  to  propagandize  for  and  defend 
Russia  and  iU  system  of  governn^nt "  (re- 
port. January  3.  1939,  p.  78>. 

Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  New  York,  N.  T.. 
was  shown  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  Mid-Ccn- 
tiU7  Conference  for  Peace  on  tbe  call  to 
that  conference.  The  conference  was  cited 
by  this  conunlttee  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chi- 
cago, May  29  and  30,  1950,  by  the  Committeo 
for  Psaccf  ul  AltsmaUvcs  to  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and  as  having  been  "aimed  at  aasemhilng  as 
many  gullible  persons  as  possible  ander 
Cbotmuntet  direction  azMl  ttBiiisg  cheu  into 
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•  vast  ■otuMUnc  board  far  Otmrnunlst  prgpa- 
ganda"  (report  378.  AprU  M.  1901.  p.  M). 

A  lattarhaad  datad  March  16.  1M7.  llatM 
John  HayxMa  Hntin—  aa  a  mambar  ot  tha  Na- 
tional Paopla's  Oommltta*  Agalnat  Haarat, 
cltad  by  tha  apaelal  Ooounlttaa  oa  Un-Amar- 
lean  Aetlvltlaa  aa  a  cubaldlary  organisation 
of  tha  Anaarlcan  taagua  for  Paaoa  and  Democ- 
racy, which  waa  daacrlbad  on  page  2  of  thla 
raport  (report.  June  26.  1943.  p.  10). 

A  letterhead  dated  March  20,  1938.  Itated 
Her.  John  Haynea  Holmea  aa  a  member  of 
tha  adTlaory  board  of  Ruaalan  Reconatnic- 
tSon  nurma.  Inc..  cited  by  the  tpeclal  com- 
mittee aa  a  Conuminlat  enterprlae  which  wee 
directed  by  Harold  Ware,  eon  of  the  well- 
known  Communist  Ella  Reeve  Bloor  (report, 
March  29.  1944.  p.  78). 

New  Meweei  for  March  31.  1938  (p.  2) 
named  John  Haynes  Holmes  aa  a  member  of 
the  League  for  Mutual  Aid.  cited  aa  a  Com- 
munlat  enterprise  by  the  special  committee 
(report.  March  29.  1944.  p.  78) . 

According  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  February 
18.  1948  (p.  16)  Rev.  John  Haynee  Holmes 
signed  a  statement  to  the  mayor  and  city 
council  In  behalf  of  Simon  Oerson.  a  Com- 
munist. An  advertisement  In  the  New  Tork 
Tlmee  (Fsbruary  19.  1948.  p.  13).  listed  him 
aa  a  supporter  of  the  Citlaens  Conunlttee  To 
Defend  Representative  Oovernment.  sup- 
porting the  seating  of  Oerson. 

The  following  was  reported  In  the  Dnlly 
Worker  on  September  22.  1948  (p.  8): 
"Profeesor  Ralph  Sarton  Perry  of  Harvard 
University  released  yesterday  the  names  of 
93  prominent  educators,  churchmen,  and 
Inldvlduals  In  other  cultural  fields,  who  have 
formed  a  committee  of  welcome  for  the  Very 
Reverend  Hewlett  Johnson.  D.  D..  dean  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  Dean  Johnson  had 
been  Invited  to  visit  the  United  States  by 
the  National  Council  of  American -Soviet 
Friendship  tor  a  countrywide  tour  under  Its 
aiaplcea.  A  visa  was  refused  him  on  the 
ground  that  the  sponsoring  organization 
waa  on  tha  Attorney  General's  list.  The 
Committee  of  Welcome  had  extended  to 
Dean  Johnson  an  Invitation  to  come  to  the 
United  States  under  Its  Independent  auspice 
In  November  and  December  of  this  year  and 
to  speak  at  public  gatherings."  The  article 
named  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  minister. 
the  Community  Church.  New  Tork.  among 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

T*e  National  Council  of  American -Soviet 
Fnendahlp  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist by  the  Attorney  General  (lettera  to 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December  4. 
1947  and  September  21.  1948;  also  Included 
In  consolidated  list  released  AprU  1.  1954). 
Tha  special  committee  cited  the  National 
Council  •  •  •  aa  "the  Communist  Party's 
principal  front  for  all  things  Riisslan"  (re- 
port. March  29.  1944.  p.  158). 

The  Dally  Worker  of  February  19.  1951 
(p.  3)  reported  that  Rev.  John  Hayn*>s 
Holmes  waa  a  signer  of  a  statement  addressed 
to  the  Attorney  General,  urglnr  withdrawal 
of  contempt  of  Congress  proceedings  against 
a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  indicted 
for  refusing  to  answer  questions  before  con- 
gressional commltteea. 

The  Dally  People's  World  of  August  1.  1951 
(p.  2)  reported  that  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  endorsed  a  statement  attacking  the 
Smith  Act.  which  waa  antl-Communlst  legis- 
lation. It  was  reported  In  the  Dally  Worker 
of  January  15.  1953  (p.  8)  that  Rev.  John 
"•yn**  Holmea,  minister-emeritus,  the  Com- 
munity Church  of  New  Tork.  signed  a  letter 
to  President  Truman  asking  for  amnesty  for 
11  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  arrested 
under  the  Smith  Act. 

In  taatlmony  before  this  committee  on 
July  7.  19fi3.  Benjamin  Oltlow.  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  aald:  -Before 
the  creaUon  of  the  front  organlaatlona.  the 
mlnlatera  who  carrlad  out  the  Instructions  of 
the  Oommunis*  Pmrtj  or  coUaboratad  with  it 
were  limited  In  numbara.  Tha  outstandlna 
onaa   aoMoc    the«   iMra  •  •  •  Hav.    John 


Baynaa  Hdmaa  •  •  •"  (Ooountmlat  Actlvl- 
tlea  In  tha  Mew  Tork  Area.  p.  3077) . 

Tha  Dally  Worker  of  January  1.  1983  (p. 
1),  reported  that  Rev.  John  Haynea  Holmea 
algnad  a  petition  for  clemency  for  the  Roaen- 
berga.  "The  same  newspeper  on  Jantiary  13. 
1988  (p.  2)  published  a  list  ot  "the  clergymen 
of  various  faiths  and  other  religious  leaders 
who  have  urged  President  Truman  to  use 
his  power  of  clemency  to  save  the  Uvea  of 
Ethel  and  JuUua  Roaenberg."  The  naooa  ot 
DrT  John  Haynes  Holmes.  New  Tork.  ap- 
peared on  the  list.  The  Rosenbergs  bad 
been  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  commit 
espionage  and  sentenced  to  death. 


r*aT   13.  1958. 
Subject:   Mary    McLeod    Bethune.    national 
vice  prealdent.  NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records.  &lea  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concw^Ung  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Conununlst.  a  Conununlst  sympathiser,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

The  Washington  Poat  and  Tlmea  Herald. 
May  19,  1955  (p.  30).  reported  that  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune.  founder  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women  and  president 
emeritus,  Bethune-Cookman  College,  died  on 
May  18,  1965.  at  her  home  In  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla..  at  the  age  of  79. 

The  name  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  ap- 
peared on  the  honor  roll  of  Bllaabeth  Ourley 
Flynn.  as  published  In  the  Sunday  Worker 
of  March  9.  1947  (p.  7);  Elizabeth  Ourley 
Flynn  Is  one  of  the  few  ouuundtng  women 
leaders  of  the  Communut  Party  In  thla 
country. 

A  photoatot  of  a  letterhead  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Tugoalav  Relief  dated 
August  6.  1946.  listed  Mrs.  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  as  a  member  of  the  Sponsors  Com- 
mittee of  the  organization. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stataa 
cited  the  American  Committee  for  Yugoslav 
Relief.  Inc..  aa  subversive  and  Communist 
In  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  re- 
leased June  1  and  September  21.  1948:  re- 
designated April  27.  1953.  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10460.  and  Included  on 
the  April  1,  1954  consolidated  list  of  or- 
ganizations previously  designated.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activltlea.  In 
Its  report  on  the  American  Slav  Congress. 
June  28.  1949  (p.  78).  cited  the  American 
Conunlttee  for  Tugoalav  Relief.  Inc..  as  a 
Communist  front  which  'was  actively  sup- 
ported by  the  Dally  Worker,  offlclal  organ  of 
the  Communist  Party.  United  Stataa  of 
America." 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "7>4  Million  •  •  •- 
(p.  34).  released  by  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy.  lisU  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Bethune  aa  a  ihember  of  the  national 
committee  of  that  organisation:  a  letterhead 
of  the  organization,  dated  July  12,  1939.  and 
a  photostat  of  a  letterhead  of  the  Baltimore 
division  of  the  group  dated  May  18,  1939 
furnished  the  same  Information.  "Fight" 
magazine  for  March  1939  (p  3).  and  letter- 
heads of  the  league  dated  March  24.  1939. 
and  April  8,  1939  (photostat),  name  Mra! 
Bethune  as  vice  chairman  of  the  league. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
league  for  Peace  and  Democracy  aa  subver- 
sive and  Communist  in  letters  released  June 
1  and  September  21.  1948:  redealgnated  AprU 
37,  1953.  and  Included  on  the  April  1,  1954. 
llat.  The  organlzaUon  wv  cited  prevloualy 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  eatabllahed  In 
the  United  SUtee  In  1937  as  sucoeeaor  to  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fasclam 
"In  an  effort  to  create  public  sentiment  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted  to  the 
Intereata  of  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •.- 
(CoNcazssioMAL  RacoaD.  vol.  88.  pt.  8,  p 
7442).   The  Special  (X>mmlttaa  on  Un-Amarl- 


ean  Actlvltlaa.  In  Its  report  of  January  3. 
1930  (pp.  80-71).  cited  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  "the  largaat  of 
tha  Communist-front  movements  In  the 
United  SUtaa.  •  •  •  The  league  contenda 
publicly  that  It  Is  not  a  Communlat-front 
movement,  yet  at  the  very  beginning  Com- 
munists dominated  Ik  Earl  Browder  waa  Its 
vice  president." 

Mrs.  Bethune  waa  a  sponsor  of  the  Wln- 
the-Peace  Conference,  aa  shown  on  a  letter- 
head of  that  group  dated  February  28.  1948. 
the  DUly  Worker  of  March  5.  1948.  and  "A 
Call  to  a  Wln-the-Peace  Conference"  In  tha 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C„ 
April  6-7.  1946:  she  was  vice  chairman  of  tha 
national  oommlttee.  New  Tork  Committee 
to  Win  the  Peace,  according  to  a  letterhead 
of  that  group  dated  June  1.  1948.  and  tha 
New  Tork  Committee  Call  to  Wln-the-Peaoa 
Conference.  June  38-29.   1948. 

The  NaUonal  Committee  to  Win  the  Peaoa 
wae  organized  at  the  Wln-the-Peace  Confer- 
ence In  Washington.  D.  C.  AprU  6-7.  1948. 
and  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Oommunlst 
by  the  Attorney  General  In  lettera  releaaed 
December  4.  1947.  and  September  21.  1948: 
redesignated  AorU  27.  1953.  and  Included  on 
the  April  1.  1964.  conaoUdated  lUt. 

Letterheads  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Congreaa. 
dated  March  4.  1948.  and  May  7,  1948.  Uat 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Bethune  ae  vice  chairman 
of  the  congress:  she  signed  the  call  to  th« 
national  conference  which  was  held  In  Chi- 
cago, as  shown  In  the  Dally  Worker  of  Octo- 
ber 21.  1947  (p  6) :  and  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  a  meeting  of  the  group,  according  to 
the  Dally  Worker  of  Janauary  19.  1949  (p.  10). 
In  which  source  she  waa  identified  aa  preal- 
dent. NaUonal  CouncU  of  Negro  Women. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  Civil  Rlghta 
Congress  as  subversive  and  Communist  In 
letters  released  December  4.  1947.  and  Sep- 
tember  21,  1948:  redealgnated  AprU  27.  1053. 
and  Included  on  the  AprU  1.  1954.  consoU- 
dated  list.  The  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  lu  report  of  September  2,  1947 
(pp.  2  and  19).  cited  tha  Civil  Rlghta  Coo- 
greea  aa  an  organisation  formed  In  April 
1946  as  a  noerger  of  two  other  CommunUt- 
front  organisations  (International  Labor 
Defense  and  the  NaUonal  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties):  "dedicated  not  to 
the  broader  Issues  of  civil  liberties,  but  spe- 
cifically to  the  defense  of  Individual  Com- 
munisu  and  the  Communist  Party."  and 
"controlled  by  Indlvlduale  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Coaununlst  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  It- 

In  a  report  on  the  American  Slav  Congreaa. 
released  by  thU  committee  April  38.  1980.  the 
organization  was  cited  aa  "a  Moaeow  In^lrad 
and  directed  federation  of  Oommunlst -dom- 
inated organizations  seeking  by  methods  of 
propai^anda  and  pressure  to  subvert  the 
10  million  people  In  this  country  of  Slavic 
birth  or  descent  "  The  Attorney  General 
cited  the  American  Slav  Congress  as  subver- 
ilve  and  Communist  In  letters  releaaed  June 
1  and  September  21.  1948:  redesignated  AorU 
27.  1953.  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1.  1964. 
consolidated  lUt.  Mrs.  Bethune  waa  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  a  testimonial  dmner  which 
was  held  In  New  York  City,  October  12.  1947. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Slav  Con- 
greaa ( InvltaUon  Issued  by  the  congress;  and 
the  printed  program,  p.  2). 

The  DaUy  People's  World  of  April  20.  1944 
(p.  3).  reported  that  Mrs  Bethune  was  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  American  Touth  for 
Democracy  club;  on  a  program  of  the  dinner 
celebraUng  the  first  anniversary  of  tha 
American  Youth  for  Democracy.  October  18. 
1044.  Mrs.  Bethune  waa  named  airo  aa  a 
sponsor  of  the  group  (see  program.  Salute  to 
Young   America  Committee). 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
Touth  for  Democracy  aa  subversive  and  Com- 
munUt  In  letters  releaaed  December  4.  1947. 
and  September  21.  1948:  redesignated  April 
27.  1963.  and  Included  on  the  April  1.  1054. 
consolidated   Uat.     The  Special   Oommlttee 
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on  Un-Amarlcan  Activltlea  dtad  tha 
can  Youth  for  Democracy  as  the  new 
under  which  the  Young  Oommunlst  T^sagiMi 
operatea  and  which  alao  largely  abaorbad  tha 
American  Youth  Congraas  (Report,  March 
29,  1944.  p.  102).  Tha  Ooomilttea  on  Un- 
Amarlcan  AeUvlUaa.  In  Ita  raport  of  AprU  17. 
1947.  cited  the  American  Touth  for  Democ- 
racy aa  a  front  formed  in  October  1048  to 
succeed  the  Young  Communist  League  and 
for  the  purpoas  of  azplolUng  to  the  advantage 
of  a  foreign  power  the  ideallam.  inexperience, 
and  craving  to  Join  which  la  eharacterlatlc  of 
American  ooUaga  youth.  Ita  "high-sounding 
slogans"  cover  "a  determined  effort  to  dls- 
affect  otir  youth  and  to  turn  them  agalnat 
religion,  the  American  home,  against  the 
eoUege  authorlUea.  and  against  the  Amorlcan 
Government  Itaelf." 

Mra.  Bethune  signed  the  caU  to  the  Con- 
gress  of  Youth  which  waa  the  fifth  naUonal 
gathering  of  the  American  Youth  Congress, 
held  In  New  York  City.  July  1-5.  1930  (from 
the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  p.  2). 

The  Attorney  General  cltad  the  American 
Touth  Congreaa  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist In  letters  released  December  4.  1047. 
and  September  21.  1048;  redealgnated  AprU  7, 
1953.  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1,  1954.  list. 
The  organlsaUon  was  cited  previously  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  "controUed  by  Commu- 
nists and  manipulated  by  them  to  Influence 
the  thought  of  American  youth"  (Conobzs- 
siONAL  Rscosn,  vol.  88,  pt.  8,  p.  7444;  alao 
cited  in  re  Harry  Bridgea,  May  28.  1942, 
p.  10.)  The  Special  Conunlttee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can AcUvlUea.  in  Its  report  of  June  26.  1042 
(p.  16),  cited  the  American  Youth  Congress 
as  "one  of  the  principal  fronts  of  the  Com- 
munist Party." 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress 
(letterheads  of  the  organlzaUon  dated  June 
12.  1047.  and  August  11,  1947;  and  a  page 
from  a  leaflet  publiched  by  the  organisation ) . 

The  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  has 
been  cited  as  a  Communist -front  organiza- 
tion by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  AcUviUes  in  Its  report  of  January  3, 
1940  (p.  0):  and  aa  "surreptitiously  con- 
trolled" by  the  Young  Communist  League 
((k>mmlttee  on  Un-American  ActivlUea.  re- 
port 271,  released  AprU  17.  1047.  p.  14) .  The 
Attorney  General  cited  the  group  aa  sub- 
versive and  among  the  affiliates  and  com- 
mltteea of  the  Communist  Party,  United 
SUtes  of  America,  which  seeks  to  alter  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United  Statea  by 
unconstitutional  means  (letterhead  of  De- 
cember 4.  1947;  redesignated  April  27.  1953, 
and  Included  on  the  AprU  1,  1964,  conaoU- 
dated Ust). 

A  pamphlet  of  the  Council  on  African 
Affairs  entlUed  "Seeing  Is  BeUevlng,"  which 
was  published  In  1947.  named  Mrs.  Bethune 
as  a  member  of  the  council;  she  ptu-ticipated 
in  a  conference  of  the  councU,  according  to 
the  pamphlet.  "For  a  New  Africa"  (p.  86), 
also  published  by  the  organization.  She  sent 
greetings  to  the  National  Negro  Congress. 
October  1037,  as  shown  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress;  she  also  participated  In  the 
Conference  on  Africa,  held  In  New  York  City. 
April  14.  1944  (pamphlet  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference  which  waa  held  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Council  on  African 
Affairs  and  the  NaUoiuU  Negro  Congress). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  UiUted  States 
cited  the  Council  on  African  Affairs  ss  sub- 
versive and  Communist  In  letters  released  on 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21,  1948; 
redesignated  AprU  37.  1063.  and  included  on 
the  AprU  1,  1064.  consolidated  Ust. 

The  NaUonal  Negro  Congress  was  cited  by 
the  Attorney  General  aa  subversive  and  Oom- 
munlst in  letters  released  December  4.  1047. 
and  September  31.  1048;  redealgnated  AprU 
37.  1063,  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1.  1064. 
oonaoUdated  llat.  Tha  organlMUon  was  cited 
prevloualy  by  the  Attorney  General  aa  a  Oom- 
munlst front  (OONOBSSSIONAL  Racoao,  vol.  88, 
pt.  6,  p.  7447).    The  Special  Oommlttaa  on 
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Uto-Amarlsaa  AcavtUas.  In  its  report  of  Jaa- 
«ary».  1039  (p.  81).  eitad  tha  Katlonal  Negro 
Onngrsas  as  "the  Communist-front  move- 
ment in  tha  United  SUtaa  amonK  Me- 
froaa  •  •  •.- 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  February  8,  1030  (p. 
9) .  pubUahed  an  appeal  of  the  Negro  People's 
Oommlttee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy  to  lift 
the  embargo  on  arms  to  Loyalist  Spain;  Mrs. 
Bethune  waa  ahown  as  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  appeaL  The  special  committee 
cited  (he  Negro  Psoi^e's  Committee  to  Aid 
Spaniah  Democracy  aa  a  Communist-front 
organization  in  report  1311  of  March  39,  1944. 
Mrs.  Bethime  Issued  an  individual  statement 
which  was  printed  In  the  booklet.  "These 
Americana  say:  "Lift  tha  Embargo  Agalnat 
Bepubiican  £>paln.' "  which  was  compUed  and 
published  by  the  Coordinating  Conunlttee  to 
Lift  the  (Spanish)  Embargo,  urging  that  "in 
the  name  of  true  neutrality,  in  the  cauae  of 
world  peace  and  democracy,  lift  the  embargo 
(on  the  sale  of  arma  to  Spain)";  she  spon- 
sored the  Spanish  Befug*  BeUef  Campaign, 
as  was  shown  in  the  pamphlet,  "ChUdren  in 
ConoentraUon  Camps."  The  Coordinating 
Committee  To  Lift  the  (Spanish)  Embargo 
was  cited  as  one  of  a  number  of  front  organi- 
zaUons,  act  up  during  the  Spanish  ClvU  War 
by  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States 
and  through  which  the  Party  carried  on  a 
great  deal  of  agitation  (special  committee 
in  report  1311  of  March  39,  1944).  The 
Spanish  Refugee  ReUef  Campaign  waa  cited 
as  a  Communist-front  organization  by  the 
special  committee  in  a  report  of  January  3, 
1940. 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Conference  (letterhead  of 
the  organlzaUon  dated  May  19,  1939);  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  sponsors  of  the 
National  Emergency  Conference  for  Demo- 
cratic Rights  (press  release  of  the  group 
dated  February  23.  1040).  She  signed  the 
1943  message  of  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties,  addressed  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  as 
shown  on  a  leaflet  attached  to  an  undated 
letterhead  of  that  organization.  BCrs. 
Bethune  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Washington 
Oommlttee  for  Democratic  Action,  as  shown 
on  the  "Call  to  a  Conference  on  ClvU  Rlghta, 
AprU  30-31,  1040"  (p.  4).  and  on  a  letter- 
head of  the  group  dated  AprU  36,  1040. 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the 
days  of  the  Infamous  Soviet-Nazi  pact,  the 
Communlsta  built  protective  organizations 
known  as  the  National  Emergency  Confer- 
ence, the  National  Emergency  Conference 
for  Democratic  Rlghta.  which  ctUmlnated  in 
the  National  FederaUon  for  Constitutional 
Liberties"  (report  1116  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  released  September 
2,  1047):  the  three  organizations  were  also 
cited  by  the  special  committee  in  report  1311 
of  March  29.  1044.  The  Attorney  General 
cited  the  National  FederaUon  for  Constitu- 
tional UberUes  as  "part  of  what  Lenin  caUed 
the  solar  system  of  organlcaUons,  ostensibly 
having  no  connection  with  the  Communist 
Party,  by  which  Communlsta  attempt  to  cre- 
ate sympathizers  and  supporters  of  their 
program.  (It)  was  established  as  a  reault  of 
a  conference  on  consUtutlonal  Uberties  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C  Jtuie  7-0,  1040"  (Com- 
CBXSSIOMAL  RXOOBO.  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7446). 
The  Attorney  General  also  cited  the  organi- 
zation as  subversive  and  Communist  in 
letters  releaaed  December  4.  1047.  and  Sep- 
tember 31.  1048;  redealgnated  April  37,  1068, 
and  included  on  the  AprU  1,  1064.  eons<^- 
dated  Ust. 

The  Waahlngton  Committee  for  Demo- 
craUo  Action  was  cited  ss  an  aflUlate  or 
local  chapter  of  the  National  Fedaratlon 
"The  program  of  the  Washington  Committee 
foUowed  that  of  the  National  Federation. 
National  Oommunlst  leaders  have  addressed 
its  meetings,  and  conferences  sponsored  by 
It  have  been  attended  by  representatives  of 
prominent  Oomnmnlst-frant 
(Attom^  GenamI, 


VOL  88.  pt.  6.  p.  7447):  tha  Attorney  General 
alao  cited  the  group  «■  sutoversiva  and  Com- 
munist in  letters  released  December  4.  1047. 
and  September  31,  1048;  redealgnated  AivU 
37.  1963,  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1,  1964, 
conaoUdated  list.  The  special  oommlttee 
found  that  "when  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  waa  diaaolved  in  Feb- 
ruary 1940.  ita  suooeasor  in  Waahlngton  was 
the  Washington  Oommlttee  for  Democratic 
Action.  The  Utter  waa  aflUiated  with  the 
National  Federation  for  ConatituUonXl  Lib- 
•rtlea"  (reporta  of  June  36.  1043.  and  March 
30,  1044). 

Mra.  Bethune  was  one  ot  the  sponsors  of 
the  Congress  of  American-Soviet  Friendship, 
as  shown  in  Soviet  Russia  Today  for  Decem- 
bn  1043  (p.  43):  ahe  spoke  aa  a  member  of 
the  women's  panel  of  the  congress,  held  in 
New  York  City.  November  8.  7.  8.  1043.  as 
ahown  by  a  photostat  of  the  program.  She 
participated  in  a  meeting  paying  tribute  to 
women  of  the  United  States  of  Amerloa  and 
the  U.  8.  S.  R.  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City.  March  6,  1944.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  committee  of  women,  National  Com- 
mittee of  American -Soviet  Friendship  ("So- 
viet Russia  Today."  March  1944.  p.  36;  and 
"New  Masses"  for  February  29.  1944.  p.  29): 
ahe  was  named  as  a  sponsor  and  a  member  of 
the  conunlttee  of  women  of  the  national 
cotincU  •  •  •,  on  the  call  to  a  conference  0f 
women  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  U.  S.  S.  B.  in  the  postwar  world  on  No- 
vember 18,  1944,  in  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York  City;  a  letterhead  of  the  commit- 
tee of  women,  naUonal  councU  •  •  •  dated 
March  1,  1048,  contains  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Bethune  in  the  list  of  members;  she  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
naUonal  councU.  as  shown  on  letterheads  of 
that  organization  dated  February  8.  1946, 
and  March  13.  1946,  and  a  photostat  of  a 
letterhead  dated  January  10.  1945.  An  Invi- 
tation to  a  luncheon.  "Women  of  the  United 
Nations,"  held  under  auspices  of  the  conunlt- 
tee of  women  of  the  NaUonal  CouncU  of 
American -Soviet  Friendship.  December  12, 
1946.  New  York  City,  lUted  Mrs.  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  as  a  member.  She  was  shown  as  a 
member  of  the  national  council  on  a  report 
to  the  membership  of  the  boatd  and  officers 
of  the  national  council  at  the  annual  mem- 
bership meeting,  April  23.  1052. 

In  ita  report  of  March  29,  1044,  the  special 
committee  cited  the  National  CouncU  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship  as  having  been 
"in  recent  months,  the  Communist  Party's 
principal  front  for  aU  things  Russian."  The 
Attorney  General  cited  the  national  councU 
as  subversive  and  Communist  In  letters  re- 
leased December  4,  1947,  and  September  21, 
1948;  redesignated  April  27,  1953,  and  in- 
cluded on  the  April  1,  1054,  list. 

A  letter  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Born,  opposing  alien 
registration,  carried  the  signature  of  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune,  as  shown  In  the  Dally 
Worker  of  November  23,  1939  (p.  3,  coliunns 
7-8):  she  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
fourth  annual  conference  of  the  organization 
which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
2-3,  1040  (as  shovim  on  a  letterhead  of  the 
conference);  a  booklet  entltied  "The  Regis- 
tration of  Aliens"  which  was  prepared  and 
published  by  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Bom.  Usta  Mrs.  Beth- 
une ss  one  of  the  sponsors  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  as 
subversive  and  Communist  in  letters  released 
June  1  and  September  21.  1048;  redesignated 
AprU  27.  1053,  and  Includad  on  the  AprU  1. 
1064.  consolidated  list.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Aettvltiea,  In  Ito  ra- 
port of  March  30.  1044  (p.  166).  dted  tha 
American  Committae  for  ProtectloB  ot  For- 
eign Bom  M  "one  of  ttie  oldest  aozlUariss 
of   ths   OctnmnnJst  Party   tn   the   Unltsd 
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ICn.  BcthtuM  waa  on*  of  tb«  sponaon  of 
tb«  LMiffu*  of  Tounc  8outlMm«n  which  !• 
tha  youth  dlvlalon  ot  the  Southern  Confar- 
•nea  for  Buman  WeUara.  aa  ahown  on  a 
lattcrhaad  dated  Auguat  IS.  1»40:  ahe  waa 
named  In  The  Southern  Patriot,  for  Oecem- 
bar  1946,  aa  a  oiamber  of  the  board  of  repre< 
aantatlvea  ( 1947-48)  of  the  Southern  Confer, 
ence:  aha  waa  a  member  of  the  ezecutlva 
board,  aa  shown  on  a  leaflet  of  the  conference 
entitled  "The  South  Is  Cloaer  Than  Tou 
Think"  (recetred  about  Pebniary  1947K 

The  Southern  Conference  for  Hiunim  Wei. 
fare  waa  cited  as  a  Communist-front  organl. 
aatlon  which  aeeks  to  attract  southern  lib. 
erala  on  the  basis  of  Ita  seeming  Interest  In 
the  problems  of  the  South  although  Its 
profaaaed  Intereat  In  southern  welfare  Is 
almply  an  expedient  for  larger  alma  serving 
tha  Soviet  Union  and  Ita  subservient  Com- 
munlst  Party  In  the  United  States  (Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  In  report 
Ma  of  June  13. 1947) .  The  specUl  committee 
alao  cited  the  group  aa  a  Communist-front 
which  received  money  from  the  Robert  Mar- 
ahall  Foundation,  one  of  the  principal 
soxirces  of  the  funds  by  which  many  Com- 
munist fronu  operate  (report  of  klarch  29. 
1944). 

Mrs.  Bethune  received  the  New  Masses 
award  for  greater  Interracial  understanding 
at  a  dinner  In  her  honor  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
modore. New  York  City.  January  14.  194« 
(Dally  Worker.  January  7.  1946.  p.  11.  col- 
umna  1-3);  she  received  a  similar  award 
for  contrlbutlona  made  to  promote  democ- 
racy and  Interracial  unity  at  the  New 
Masses  Second  Annual  Awards  Dinner,  aa 
ahown  In  New  Masaes  for  November  18.  1947 
(P   7). 

Hew  Masaes  was  cited  aa  a  nationally  cir- 
culated weekly  Journal  of  the  Communist 
P«rty  •  •  •  whose  ownership  was  vested  In 
the  American  Pund  for  Public  Service  (spe- 
cial committee  report  1311  of  March  39, 
1944;  also  cited  In  committee  reports  of  Jan- 
uary S,  1939.  and  June  39.  1943).  It  waa 
cited  also  by  the  Attorney  General  aa  a 
Communist  periodical  ( CoNoajtasioNAi.  R«c- 
oaa.  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p.  7447). 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  an  Initiating 
aponsor  of  the  Independent  Cltlaens*  Com- 
mittee of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions 
as  shown  by  the  Dally  Worker  of  December 
34.  1944  (p.  14).  and  a  letterhead  of  the 
group  dated  November  38,  1946. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltlea 
tlsa.  In  Its  Review  of  the  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural  Conference  for  World  Peace.  April  19 
1949  (p.  3).  cited  the  Independent  Citizens- 
Committee  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Profea- 
alons  as  a  Communist-front  organisation. 

P«BauA«T  13.  1956. 
Subject:  Oscar  Hammersteln  n.  national  vice 
Prwldent.  NAACP.  1964. 
The  public  recorda.  fllea.  and  publlcatlona 
of  this  committee  conUln  the  following  In- 
formation  concerning  the  subject  Individual 
Thla  report  should  not  be  conatrued  as  rep- 
"••ntlng  the  reaulU  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  flndlngs  of  this  committee.    It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily  a 
CJwnmunist.  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or  a 
fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated 
♦K°^V  "f  "^era^ln  n  signed  a  Call  Upon 
the  Film  Industry  To  Revoke  the  Blacklist 
released  by  the  Theater  DlvUlon  of  the  Arts' 
Sciences,  and  Profeaalons.  as  shown  In  an  ad- 
wtlaement    that   appeared    In    Variety   for 
December  1.  1948  (p.  31). 

The  National  Council  ot  the  Arta  was  cited 
•a  a  Communlat-front  organisation  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltlea  la 
House  Report  1954  dated  April  36.  1950. 

Mr.  Hammersteln  was  one  o*  the  Initiating 
■POMora  of  the  Independent  Cltlaens  Com- 
mlttaa  of  the  Arta.  Sclencw.  and  Profeaalona. 
•aahown  In  the  Dally  Worker  of  December  34, 
i»44  (p.  14);  the  name  of  one  Oacar  Ham- 


mersteln  appeared  oa  a  IlaC  of  tha  fnitlatlnf 
apooaors  of  the  aame  orKanlaatlon.  as  shown 
on  their  letterhead  of  November  36.  1946. 
The  Independent  Cltlaens  Committee  of  Arta. 
Sciences,  and  Profeaalons  was  dted  aa  a  Com* 
munlst-front  organisation  by  the  Comsilttee 
on  Un-American  Actlvltlea  In  a  Review  ot 
the  Scientific  and  Cultural  Conference  for 
World  Peace,  released  April  19.  1949. 

Aa  shown  In  the  Dally  People's  World  of 
October  13.  1943  (p.  5),  Oacar  Hammersteln. 
n.  waa  one  of  thoae  who  endorsed  the  Writera' 
Congresa  which  was  held  October  1,  3.  and  S. 
1943.  under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  Unl- 
verslty  of  California  and  the  Hollywood 
Writers"  Mobilization.  A.i  shown  In  the  pro- 
gram  of  the  Writers'  Contcreas,  he  was  a  mem* 
her  of  the  Seminar  on  8<^ng  Writing  In  War. 
The  Hollywood  Writers'  Mobilisation  waa 
cited  as  subversive  and  Communist  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  (presa  re- 
leases of  December  4.  1947.  and  September  31. 
1948:  also  redesignated  pursuant  to  Kxecu- 
Uve  Order  10450.  Attorney  General  Consoli- 
dated List.  April  1.  1954) . 

A  letterhead  dated  Ftbruary  38.  1948.  of 
the  Wln-the-Peace  Conference  which  was 
held  In  Washington.  D.  C.  April  8-7.  1946. 
named  Oscar  Hammersteln  II.  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  that  conference;  the  same  In- 
formation also  appeared  In  the  Call  to  a 
Wln-the-Peace  Conference.  The  National 
Committee  To  Win  the  Peace  was  formed  at 
the  Wln-the-Peace  Conference.  The  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Win  the  Peace  was  cited 
aa  subversive  and  Communist  by  the  United 
Statea  Attorney  General  (presa  releases  of 
December  4.  1047.  and  September  21.  1948; 
also  redesignated  pursuant  to  Executive  Or- 
der 10450.  Attorney  General  consolidated 
list.  April  1.  1854). 

One  Oscar  Hammersteln  (11  not  shown) 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  United  Nations  In  Amer- 
ica dinner  held  under  the  auaplcea  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign  Born  at  the  Hotel  Blltmore.  New  York 
City.  April  17.  1943.  aa  shown  en  the  Invlta. 
tlon  to  the  dinner.  The  United  Statea  At. 
torney  General  cited  the  American  Commit, 
tee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  aa  aub- 
verslve  and  Communlat  (press  releases  of 
June  1  and  September  21.  1948;  also  redeslg. 
nated  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10450. 
Attorney  General  consolidated  list.  April  l] 
1954) .  The  special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  In  a  report  dated  March  39, 
1944.  cited  the  American  Committee  for  Pro-* 
tectlon  of  Foreign  Born  as  "one  of  the  oldeat 
auxiliaries  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  SUtes."  ' 

In  the  DaUy  People's  World  of  October  3. 
1944  (p.  8),  Oacar  Hammersteln  (II  not 
ahown)  was  named  as  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Association  of  Young  Writers  and 
ArtUta.  an  organization  affiliated  with  the 
Southern  Negro  Youth  Congreaa. 

The  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congreaa  waa 
cited  aa  a  Communist-front  organisation  by 
the  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac. 
tlvltles  In  a  report  dated  January  3.  1940- 
the  organisation  waa  cited  as  being  subverl 
slve  and  "among  the  affiliates  and  commit- 
tees of  the  Communist  Ptu-ty.  United  Statea 
of  America,  which  seek  to  alter  the  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States  by  uncon- 
stitutional meana"  (U.  S.  Attorney  General 
In  presa  release  of  December  4.  1947;  alao 
redesignated  pursuant  to  Xzectitlve  Order 
10450.  Attorney  General  consolidated  list 
April  1.  1954) .  The  group  was  cited  as  being 
"surreptitiously  controlled"  by  the  Young 
Communist  League  (Committee  on  Un- 
American  AcUvlUea  In  report  371  of  April 
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tVAMT  18.  1966. 
Subject:  Winum  Lloyd  Imea,  national  vlo* 
president.  NAACP,  1964, 
The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  tha  following  in. 


formation  oonoernteg  the  subject  IndlvMiMO. 
ThlM  report  should  not  be  construed  aa  repr*- 
sentlng  the  results  of  an  Inveatlgatlon  by  or 
findings  at  this  committee.  It  stumld  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  la  not  nscsaaartly 
a  Commimlst.  a  Commtmlst  sympathiser,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unleaa  otherwise  Indicated. 

William  Lloyd  Imea  was  one  of  those  who 
signed  a  statement  on  Decemt>er  14.  1939 
(the  day  before  the  148th  anniversary  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights),  "warning  against  denying 
to  the  Communists,  or  to  any  other  minority 
group,  the  full  freedom  guaranteed  by  the 
Bin  of  RlghU'  (letter  signed  by  Dashlell 
Rammett  dated  January  1940.  atUched  to 
the  statement). 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "TTie  People  t». 
H  C.  L."  which  was  dated  December  11-13. 
1937.  named  William  Uoyd  Imea  aa  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  Consumers  National 
Federation,  publishers  of   the  pamphlet. 

The  Fpeclal  Committee  on  Un-American 
Actlvltlea.  In  Ita  report  of  March  39.  1944 
(p  165).  cited  the  Consumers'  National  Fed- 
eration aa  a  Communist-front  organisation. 

He  supported  the  National  Negrt)  Congress 
(Dally  Worker.  February  8.  1936.  p.  3) ;  spoke 
at  the  Second  National  Negro  Congreea  In 
October  1937  (program  of  the  congreaa): 
and  supported  a  conference  of  the  congresa  to 
push  passage  of  the  antllynch  bill  (Dally 
Worker,  March   17.   1938.  p.  4). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statea 
cited  the  National  Negro  Congreaa  aa  eub- 
veralve  and  Communist  In  letters  to  tha 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December  4, 
1947.  and  September  31.  1948:  redesignated 
April  37.  1953.  and  Included  on  the  April  1. 
1954.  consolidated  list  of  organisations  re- 
designated pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10460.  The  organization  was  cited  prevl. 
ously  by  the  Attorney  General  as  a  Commu. 
nlst  front  (CoNoarsaioNAL  Recobo.  vol  88 
pt.  6.  p.  7447).  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  ActlvlUea.  In  lu  report  of  Jan. 
uary  3.  1939  (p.  81).  cited  the  National  Ne- 
gro Congreaa  aa  "the  Communist -front 
movement  In  the  United  SUtes  among  Ne- 
groea  •  •  •.'• 

William  Lloyd  Imea  sponsored  a  dinner- 
formum  called  by  the  Protestant  Digest  Asso- 
ciates on  the  subj^t.  Protestantism  Answers 
Hate,  which  waa  held  In  New  T6rk  aty. 
February  36.  1941. 

Protestant  DIgeat  was  cited  as  "a  magazlns 
which  baa  faithfully  propagated  the  Com- 
munist Party  line  under  the  guise  of  being 
a  religious  journal"  (special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Actlvltlea.  report.  March  29 
1944.  p  48).  • 

He  signed  a  petition  of  the  AmeHcan  Com- 
mittee for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Free- 
dom.  as  shown  on  a  mimeographed  aheet 
attached  to  a  letterhead  dated  January  17, 
1940:  and  sponsored  a  cltlaens  raUy  of  the 
»ame  organisation,  on  AprU  13.  1940.  In  New 
York  City  (according  to  a  leaflet  announclnc 
the  rally).  • 

-The  tpeclal  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  lU  report  of  June  35.  1943  (p. 
13).  cited  the  American  Committee  for  De- 
mocracy and  Intellectual  Freedom  aa  a  Com- 
munist front  which  defended  Communist 
teachers. 

William  Lloyd  Imea  sponsored  the  Pburth 
Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  Fbrelgn  Bom,  as 
ahown  on  a  letterhead  of  the  conference 
Which  waa  held  In  Washington.  D.  C.  March 
3  to  3.  1940.  — vu 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  o*  Fbrelgn  Bom 
as  subversive  and  Communist  In  letters  to 
the    Loyalty    Review    Board,    released    June 

i,",!.^^**'"**''  ^*  ^®*«:  redealgnated  April 
ar,  1853.  and  Included  on  the  April  1.  1954. 
conaolldated  list.  The  SpecUl  Committee  on 
Un-American  AcUvlUea.  in  ita  report  of 
M»rch  29.  1944  (p.  166).  cited  Ui^Amer- 
ican  Commute  for  ProtecUon  of  ^iralgn  Born 
aa  "one  of  the  oldeet  auxuiartee  of  the  Oom- 
munUt  Party  in  the  United  Ststss  " 
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Dr.  Xmss  oontrtbuted  to  Pl^t  msgsalns. 
official  organ  of  the  American  Lesgus  Agmtnrt 
War  and  Fascism  (Fight  for  Augiwt  18S5, 
p.  4):  he  was  chairman  at  a  rally  of  ths 
American  League  which  was  bald  in  Harlem 
(Fight  for  September  1838,  p.  14);  he  tipok» 
at  the  National  Peopled  Committee  Against 
Hearst  of  the  American  League  (DaUy  Work- 
er October  31,  1836,  p.  4);  he  supported  a 
statement  of  the  League,  addressed  to  the 
United  SUtes  Congreaa  (Dally  Worker,  Feb- 
ruary 37.  1837.  p.  3) ;  he  waa  a  member  of  the 
NaUonal  People'a  Committee  Against  Hearat 
(letterhead  of  March  16,  1937);  he  apoke  in 
New  York  City  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
American  League  and  American  Frienda  of 
the  Chlneae  People  (Dally  Worker,  Septem- 
her  23.  1937.  p.  3);  and  waa  one  of  the  apon- 
sors  of  the  China  Aid  Council  of  the  Amer- 
lean  League,  aa  ahown  on  a  letterhead  of  the 
council  dated  May  18,  1838.  As  ahown  by 
the  Dally  Worker  of  April  6.  1837  (p.  6). 
Rev.  WlUiam  Uoyd  Imea.  pastor.  St.  James 
PresbyterUn  Church,  waa  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  of  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism,  AprU  6.  1837,  New  York 
City.  i 

The  Attorney  General  cited 'the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Faaclam  aa  aub- 
verslve  and  Communist  in  lettera  releaaed 
December  4,  1947.  and  September  21,  1848; 
redesignated  April  27.  1953.  and  included  on 
the  April  1.  1954,  conaolldated  list.  The  or- 
ganlzatlon  waa  cited  previously  by  the  At- 
torney  General  aa  a  "Communist-front  or- 
ganisation" (in  re  Harry  Bridges.  May  38. 
1942.  p.  10);  and  "eeUbllahed  in  the  United 
Statea  in  an  effort  to  create  public  aenU- 
ment  on  liehalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted 
to  the  IntereaU  of  the  Soviet  tlnlon"  (Con- 
CBKsaiONAL  Rscoao.  vol.  88.  p^.  6.  p.  7442). 
The  SpecUl  Committee  on  j  Un-American 
AcUvitiea.  in  lU  report  of  MJarch  29.  1944 
(p.  63),  cited  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  FascUn.  as  "completely  under  the 
control  of  CommunUte." 

A  letterhead  dated  November  3,  1937.  lUU 
William  Uoyd  Imes  as  a  member  of  the  na. 
tlonal  executive  committee.  People's  Con. 
gress  for  Democracy  and  Peace;  he  sponsored 
the  Boycott  Japanese  Goods  Conference  of 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy. February  5.  1938  (Dally  Worker.  Jan. 
11.  1938.  p.  2);  be  signed  a  letter  of  the 
American  League,  aa  was  shown  in  the  Dally 
Worker  of  February  23.  1938  (p.  2) ;  he  signed 
a  statement  of  the  league  concerning  the 
internaUonal  situation  (New  Maases.  Mar. 
15.  1938.  p.  19) ;  a  letterhead  of  the  New  York 
City  DIvUion  of  the  American  League  named 
him  aa  a  member  of  tlie  advisory  board  as  of 
that  date  (September  22.  1938);  a  letterhead 
of  the  City  Executive  Committee.  New  York 
City  Division.  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy,  dated  September  26.  1938, 
contained  the  name  of  the  Reverend  William 
Uoyd  Imea  in  the  list  of  membera  of  the 
advisory  board;  he  endoraed  the  American 
Congreaa  for  Peace  and  Democracy.  January 
6-8.  1939.  in  New  York  City,  as  shown  on  a 
letterhead  dated  December  7,  1938.  A  letter, 
head  of  the  New  York  City  Dlvlaion.  Amerl- 
can  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  dated 
March  21.  1939.  lUted  him  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  league.  A  letterhead 
of  the  Baltimore  DlvUlon.  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  dated  May  18,  1939. 
conUlned  the  name  of  Dr.  Imes  In  the  list 
of  members  of  the  naUonal  committee;  a 
letterhead  of  the  league,  dated  July  12.  1939, 
fumlahed  the  aame  informaUon,  and  also  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "7»^  Million  •  •  •,"  which 
waa  published  by  the  league. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  aa  subver. 
slve  and  ComnrunUt  In  letters  released  June 
1  and  September  21.  1948;  redesignated 
April  27,  1953.  and  included  on  the  April  1. 
1954,  conaolldated  lUt.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cited  the  organlsaUon  previoualy  aa 
esUblUhed  In  the  United  SUtes  in  1837  as 
■ucceasor  to  the  American  League  Against 
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War  and  ftadsm  "to  an  effort  to  areata  pub- 
lic ssntlmsnt  on  behalf  at  a  foreign  poUcy 
adapted  to  the  InterasU  ot  the  Soviet  Unlan'* 
(OoKOBMsioHaL  BnOBo,  roL  88.  pt.  6.  p. 
7448).  Ttie  Special  Committee  on  XTh-Amsr- 
loan  AetlTlUes.  In  Its  report  of  January  S 
1839  (pp.  68-71).  cited  the  American  League' 
for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  "the  largest  of 
tha  Oommunlst-front  morementa  In  tha 
United  SUtes." 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  August  18.  1940  (p. 
8) ,  named  Dr.  Imes  as  one  who  endorsed  the 
■noergency  Peace  MobUlsaUon;  he  was  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Oommlttee  of  the  Emergency  Peace  Mobillaa- 
Uon,  as  ahown  on  an  undated  letUrhead. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Emergency 
Peace  Mobilisation  aa  followa:  "The  Amer- 
ican Peace  MobUlsaUon  was  formaUy  founded 
at  a  meeUng  in  Chicago  at  the  end  of  Auguat 
1940.  known  as  the  Emergency  Peace  Mobili- 
sation" (CoNcaxssiONAL  RacoBo,  vol.  88,  pt. 

6.  p.  7443).  Ilie  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  AcUvlUea  In  Ita  report  of  March 
29.  1944.  cited  the  Emergency  Peace  MobUl- 
saUon aa  a  CommunUt  front  which  came 
forth.  afUr  Stalin  aigned  hia  pact  with  Hit- 
ler, to  oppose  the  national  defenae  program, 
lend-lease,  conscrlpUon,  and  other  American 
warmongering  efforU.  It  immedUUly  pre- 
ceded the  American  Peace  MobUisation  In 
1940. 

Dr.  Imes  sponsored  the  Conference  on 
Constitutional  Ubertles  in  America,  aa 
ahown  on  the  call  to  the  conference,  June 

7.  1940;  he  signed  a  letter  of  the  NaUonal 
Federation  fen-  Constitutional  Ubertlea,  ad- 
dresaed  to  Attorney  General  Jackson,  in  de. 
fenae  of  baUot  righta  of  minority  paitlea 
(DaUy  Worker.  Sept.  24.  1940,  p.  1);  he 
signed  a  sUtement  of  the  federation,  oppos. 
ing  uae  of  Injunctions  in  labor  dUputes,  ac- 
cording to  an  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  1.  1946.  in 
which  aource  he  was  identified  aa  president 
of  KnoxviUe  College. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvltles  cited  the  Conference  on  Constitu- 
tlonal  UberUea  in  America  as  "an  important 
part  of  the  solar  system  of  the  ConununUt 
Party "8  front  organizations"  (Report.  Mar. 
29.  1944.  p.  102) .  The  Attorney  General  cited 
the  conference  ae  one  aa  a  result  of  which 
was  established  the  NaUonal  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Ubertles  (CoNcaxaaiONAL 
RscoRD,  vol.  88,  pt.  6.  p.  7446) . 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Federation  for  ConsUtutlonal  Ubertlea  aa 
Bubverslve  and  ConununUt  in  lettera  re. 
leased  December  4,  1947,  and  September  21, 
1948;  redesigned  AprU  27,  1963,  and  in- 
cluded on  the  April  1,  1964,  consolidated  lUt. 
The  Attorney  General  cited  the  organization 
previously  as  "part  of  what  Lenin  called  the 
solar  system  of  orgainlzatlons,  ostensibly 
having  no  connection  with  the  Communist 
Party,  by  which  Communlsta  attempt  to 
create  sympathizers  and  supporters  of  their 
program  •  •  •"  (Ooncsessional  Rscoao, 
vol.  88,  pt.  6.  p.  7446).  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  ito 
r«port  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  60).  cited  the 
NaUonal  FederaUon  for  ConstltuUonal 
Ubertles  at  "one  of  the  vicioiuly  subversive 
organizaUona  of  the  CcxnmunUt  Party." 

Dr.  Imes  signed  on  open  letter  of  the 
National  Emergency  Conference  for  Demo- 
craUc  lUghU  (DaUy  Worker,  May  18,  1940. 
pp.  1  and  5) ;  he  waa  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Conference  on  Pan-American  Democracy, 
aa  abown  on  a  letterhead  of  that  group  dated 
November  16,  1938. 

The  National  Emergency  CSonferenoe  for 
Democratic  Righta  waa  cited  as  a  Commimlst 
front  organizaUon  by  the  special  coounlttee 
In  ita  report  of  March  29.  1944  (pp.  48  and 
102).  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
Uvities.  In  Ita  report  of  September  3,  1847 
(p.  12).  cited  the  NaUonal  Emergency  Con- 
ference for  DemocraUc  Righto  as  follows:  *7t 
wlU  be  remembered  that  during  the  daya  of 
the  Infamous  Soviet-Nasl  pact,  the  Com- 


munlsta buUt  protectlva  organlmttons 
known  as  the  NaUonal  Emergency  Oonfar- 
enee.  the  NaUonal  Emergency  Conference 
for  DemoeraUo  Righta.  which  culminated 
In  the  National  FsderaUon  for  OonsUtutlonal 
LlberUea." 

The  Conference  on  Pan.Amertcan  Demo, 
racy  (known  alao  as  OouncU  for  Pan- Amer. 
lean  Democracy)  was  cited  as  subveraive  and 
Communist  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
letters  released  June  1  and  September  31 
1848;  redesignated  April  37.  1863.  pursuant 
to  BxecuUve  Order  No.  10450.  The  special 
ComnUttee  on  Un-American  AcUvlUea.  in 
ita  report  of  March  39.  1944  (pp.  I6I  and 
164).  cited  the  Conference  on  Pan-American 
Democracy  aa  a  CommunUt  front  which 
defended  Carloa  LuU  Preatea,  a  BraaUian 
Communist  leader  and  former  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  CommunUt 
International. 

Dr.  Imea  was  one  of  the  sponaors  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Emergency  Conference  on 
Inalienable  Righta.  aa  ahown  on  the  program 
of  the  conference.  February  13.  1940.  He 
spoke  before  the  American  Youth  Congreas 
(Dally  Worker.  Jan.  39.  1938,  p.  3);  and 
endoraed  the  American  Youth  Act.  aa  ahown 
on  a  press  release  of  the  American  Youth 
Congreas. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  ita  March  39. 1944.  report  (pp.  96 
and  129) .  cited  the  Greater  New  York  Emer- 
gency Conference  on  Inalienable  Righta  aa 
a  Communist  front  which  was  succeeded  by 
the  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
UberUes.  The  organizaUon  was  cited  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  ActlvlUea 
(report.  Sept.  2,  1947.  p.  S),  as  among 
a  "maze  of  organlzatlona"  which  were 
"spawned  for  the  alleged  purpoee  of  defend- 
Ing  civil  liberties  in  general  but  actually 
intended  to  protect  CommunUt  aubversion 
from  any  penalties  under  the  law." 

The  American  Youth  Congress  was  cited 
as  subversive  and  Communist  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  letters  released  December  4 
1947.  and  September  21.  1948;  redesignated 
AprU  27,  1953.  and  Included  on  the  April  1. 
1954.  consolidated  lUt.  The  group  was  cited 
previously  by  the  Attorney  General  as 
■"originated  In  1934  and  •  •  •  haa  been 
controlled  by  Communlsta  and  manipulated 
by  them  to  Influence  the  thought  of  Amerl. 
can  youth"  (Congsksbional  Rbcoeo.  vol.  88. 
pt.  6,  p.  7444).  The  SpecUl  Committee  on 
Un-American  Actlvltlea,  In  ita  report  of  June 
25.  1942  (p.  16).  cited  the  American  Youth 
Congress  as  "one  of  the  principal  fronta  of 
the  Communist  Party"  and  "prominently 
Identlfled  with  the  White  Houae  picket 
Une  •  •  •.•• 

According  to  the  proceedings  and  report, 
and  to  "Equal  Justice"  for  July  1939.  he 
sent  greetings  to  the  National  Conference 
of  the  International  Labor  Defense.  He 
signed  a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt,  dc. 
fending  the  publication,  New  Maaaes  (issue 
of  AprU  3.  1940.  p.  21)  . 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense  as  subversive  and 
Communist  in  letters  released  June  1  and 
September  21.  1948:  redesignated  AprU  37, 
1953.  and  included  on  the  April  1.  1954.  con- 
soUdated  lUt.  The  group  was  cited  previ- 
ously by  the  Attorney  General  as  the  "legal 
arm  of  the  CommunUt  Party"  (Cowoans- 
siONAL  Rscoao,  vol.  88,  pt.  6.  p.  7446). 
The  specUl  Committee  on  Un-Aooerican 
AcUvitiea,  in  ita  report  of  January  3,  1939 
(pp.  75-78),  cited  the  International  Labor 
Defense  as  "the  legal  defenae  arm  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States." 

New  Msssns  was  cited  as  a  "Communist 
periodical"  by  the  Attorney  General  (Cow- 
uummKMi.  RaoOBD,  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p.  7448). 
The  ^wdal  Committee  on  Un-Amerlean  Ae- 
tlTttles.  In  Ita  report  of  Mareh  38.  1844 
(pp.  48  and  75).  eltad  New  Masses  as  a  "na- 
tfcnally  etrcuUted  weekly  jooraal  ai  Ubc 
OommunUt  Party  •  •  •." 
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PttKTABT  13.  19M. 


8ab}«et:  m  W.  Jayne.  nation*!  vice  prcsl* 
dmt.  NAACP,  19M. 

Til*  public  records.  Vim,  and  pubUcatlona 
of  thi»  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  conaUued  as 
representing  the  results  of  an  Investigation 
by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Communist,  a  Oommtinlst  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow-traveler  xmless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

Ira  Walte  Jayne  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  OuUd  In  1930.  as  shown  by  a 
list  of  the  membership  for  that  year  which 
was  made  available  to  the  special  Committee 
on   Un-American   Activities:    Ira   W.   Jayne 
was  national  vice  president  of  the  guild,  as 
■bown  by  a  letterhead  of  that  organization 
datad   BCuy    10.    1046:    Judge    Ira   W.    Jayne 
was  a  member  of  the  arrangements  com- 
mittee for  the  5th  annual  convention  of  the 
guUd.  which  was  held  at  the  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel  in  Detroit.  Mich..  May  29-nJ\ine  1,  1041 
(Convention  News  for  May  1941  (p.  3)  pub- 
lished  by  the  National   Lawyers  Guild  for 
the  flth  annual  convention);  Judge  Ira  W. 
Jayne  was  toastmaster  at  a  banquet  at  the 
same      convention      (convenUon      program 
printed  in  Convention  News.  May  1041  ( p.  a) 
published   by  the   National  Lawyers  OuUd 
for  the  5th  annual  convention). 

Ira  Wfilte  Jayne  was  vice  president  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Quid,  as  shown  by  a  letter- 
head dated  June  11,  1047;  by  the  program  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  on  Legislative 
Investigation  or  Thought  Control  Agency 
dated  October  ao,  1947  (p.  4):  the  Dally 
Worker.  February  24.  1948  (p.  3):  and  a 
letterhead  of  the  guild  dated  March  8,  1048. 
Ira  W.  Jayne  is  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Detroit  chapter  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  and  Its  national 
▼ice  president,  on  a  letterhead  dated  March 
I».  1048:  Ira  Walte  Jayne  was  listed  as  vice 
president  of  the  guild  on  the  letterhead  of 
the  organization  dated  May  7,  1948— a  letter 
■ent  to  Members  of  Congress  by  Robert  J 
Bllberstem.  executive  secretary  of  the  guild 
attacking    the   Mundt-Nlxon    antl-Commu- 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  was  cited  as 
•  Communist  front  by  the  special  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  In  its  reoort 
Of  March  29.  1044  (p.  140);  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  cited  the  guild 
as  a  Communist  front  which  "is  the  fore- 
most legia  bulwark  of  the  CommunUt  Party 
Its  front  organizations,  and  controlled 
unions"  and  which  "since  lu  inception  has 
never  failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  individual  mem- 
bers thereof,  including  known  espionage 
Jf*Mi*l  (fepo't  on  the  National  Lawyers 
OuUd.  H.  Rept.  No.  3123.  September  17  105O) 

The  Dally  Worker.  March  14.  1936"  (p  4)' 
named  Ira  Jayne  as  treasurer  of  the  Scotts- 
boro  Defense  Committee  In  Detroit   Mich 

■I^e  Scottsboro  Defense  Committee  was 
r^^ff/  CommunUt  front  by  the  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  In  re- 
ports dated  January  3.  1030  (p.  82)  and 
March  29.  1944  (p.  177).  ' 


According  to  the  Booksboppcr  for  July 
1948  (p.  2) ,  Montague  Cbbb,  profeanr,  How- 
ard University,  lectured  at  a  membership 
meeting  in  January  1048  of  the  Waahlngtoa 
Ooopwatlve  Bookshop.  016  17th  Street  NW„ 
Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
found  that  "evidence  of  Communist  pene- 
tration or  comrol  [of  the  Washington  Co- 
operative Bookshop)  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing: Among  its  stock  the  establishment 
has  offered  prominently  for  sale  books  and 
literature  IdenUfled  with  the  Communist 
Party  and  certain  of  its  a^lln*t^^  and  front 
organizations  *  •  •certain  of  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  bookshop,  including 
Its  manager  and  executive  secretary,  have 
been  In  close  contact  with  local  officials  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU"  (CoNoaaaaiONAL  Rxcoao,  vol.  88,  pt. 
6,  p.  7447);  subsequently.  It  was  cited  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  subversive  and 
Communist  (press  releases  of  December  4 
1047,  and  September  21.  1048;  also  Included 
on  consolidated  list  of  AprU  1,  1054).  The 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlv- 
lUee  cited  the  organization  as  a  Conununlst 
front  (rep<»t  1311  of  March  29,  1044). 

Dr.  W.  Montague  Cobb.  Identified  as  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy.  Howard  University,  spoke 
at  the  1947  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Internes  and  Medical  Students,  accord- 
ing to  their  official  organ,  the  Interne  (Jan- 
uary 1048.  p.  61) ;  the  same  publication  (Feb- 
ruary 1950,  p.  27)  reported  that  he  had 
spoken  at  a  convention  of  the  organization 
the  printed  program  of  the  16th  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  Internes  and  Medical 
Students  which  was  held  in  December  1950 
revealed  that  he  had  spoken  at  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  Association  of  Internes  and  Medical 
Students  was  cited  as  an  organization  which 

has  long  been  a  faithful  follower  of  the 
Conununut  Party  line."  and  which  supported 
the  International  Union  of  Students'  Second 
World  Student  Congress  In  Prague  In  Au- 
gust 1950  (report  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  on  the  Communist 
Peace  Offensive,  dated  April  l,  1951). 

An  advertisement  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  May   18.   1948    (p    15) 
disclosed  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  Monta«ueCobb 
as  haying  signed  a  statement  against  the 
Mundt  (antl-Communlst)  bill. 


_   *     _^ FraarAKT  13,  1956. 

Subject:  Dr.  W.  Montague  Cobb,  member  of 
national  board  of  directors,  chairman  of 
the  naUonal  health  committee,  NAACP. 

^T^tJ'^^^^'^  re<«ords.  files,  and  publications 
Of  this  committee  contain  the  followinR 
information  concerning  the  subject  indi- 
Tldual.  This  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
ahould  be  noted  that  the  Individual  la  not 
necessarily  a  Communist,  a  Communist  sym- 

Sue'^rmci'teS.''"^'  '"''•^«  "°^-  -^' 


Fe»«X7a«t  13.   1956. 
Subject:  Westley   W.    Law.    Savannah.    Ga 
national  board  of  directors,  NAACP.  1054.' 
^♦"^t  P^**"*'  records,  files,  and  publications 
Of  thU  committee  conUln  the  following  in- 
formation  concerning  the  subject  Individual 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  ren^ 
resenting  the  results  of  fvn  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.    It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  U  not  neceasarUv 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated 

An  undated  press  relesse.  General  Youth 
Statement  (p.  3),  listed  W.  W.  Law.  Savan- 
nah,  Ga..  as  an  endorser  of  the  Youth  SUte- 
ment  of  the  Mid-Century  Conference  for 
Peace  (May  29-3^050). 

The  CommltteJTon  Un-American  Actlvl- 
JSn.?,      Z'^?^,  °"  *^«  Communist  Peace 

.\:i  K^i^^V^JS""'"'*^"  '""f  P<«ce  at  a  meet- 
tag  held  in  Chicago,  May  20  and  30.  1050, 
by  the  Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternative^ 

^iii^  t^^\^  •"*'   •■  ^^'^^'"^   been 
aimed  at  assembling  as  many  gullible  per- 

sons  as  possible  under  Communist  direction 

and  turning  them  into  a  vast  sounding  board 

for  Conununlst  propaganda."  *~»»« 

The  Dally  Worker  of  Jvme  23,  1048  fn   9\ 

m^'^^^^t?*'  7"  "^  ^^-  P"*  °*«°^«1  Chair, 
ma^.  National  Association  for  Advancement 

o.     if'^L'^P'*'  y°""»  dlvlalon.  Savannah. 

JSinU^^ct'  "*'*°^*'^*  '^^^  ^^  North 


PmnjAaT  IS.  I9S«. 
Subject:  Dr.  J.  II.  Tlnaley.  national  board  of 
directors,    natlooal    health    committee, 
NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reeentlng  the  results  qf  an  Investigation -by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  sho>iild  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  la  not  nrrsaaaiUj 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathlaer,  or  a 
fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

As  shown  by  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
National  Negro  Congress,  1936  (pp.  8,  41). 
Dr.  J.  M.  Tinsley.  Virginia,  was  a  member 
of  the  presiding  committee  and  a  member  of 
the  national  executive  council  of  the  or- 
ganizaUon.  J.  M.  Tinsley.  Richmond,  was 
treasvirer  of  the  National  Negro  Congress 
(DaUy  Worker.  Apr.  7,  1936,  p.  3). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
cited  the  National  Negro  Congress  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  in  letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December  4, 
1947.  and  September  21,  1048:  redesignated 
AprU  27,  1953.  and  Included  on  the  Aprtl  1, 
1964.  consolidated  list  of  organtamtlons  dear 
Ignated  previously  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.  10450.  The  organization  was  cited 
previously  by  the  Attorney  General  as  a 
CommunUt-front  group  (Coifoansiowu, 
Rrcoao.  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p.  7447).  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  In  its 
report  of  January  3.  1939  (p.  81),  cited  the 
National  Negro  Congress  as  "the  Communist- 
front  movement  in  the  United  States  among 
Negroes  •  •  •.- 

J.  M.  Tinsley  endorsed  the  Southern  Negro 
Youth  Congress  (Dally  Worker.  Feb.  25. 
1938,  p.  3). 

The  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  was 
cited  by  the  Attorney  General  as  subversive 
and  among  the  affiliates  and  committees  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.  8.  A.,  which  seeks 
to  alter  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  by  unconstitutional  means  (letter  re- 
leased Dec.  4,  1947:  redesignated  Apr. 
37,  1953,  and  Included  on  Apr.  1,  1954,  con- 
solidated lUt).  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  In  Its  report  of  Jan- 
uary 3,  1940  (p.  9),  cited  the  Southern  Negro 
Youth  Congress  as  a  Coramunlst-front  or- 
ganization. The  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  In  Its  report  of  April  17,  1947  (p. 
14),  cited  the  Southern  Negro  Youth  Con- 
gress as  "surreptitiously  controUed"  by  the 
Young  Communist  League. 

TamVAMf  13,  1956. 
Subject:  William  H.  Hastle.  national  board 
of  directors,  NAACP.  1064. 
The    pubUc   records,    fUes,    and    puUlca- 
tlons  of  this  committee  conUln  the  follow- 
ing Information  concerning  the  subject  In-  ^ 
dividual.     This  report  ahould  not  be  con-    ' 
strued  as  representing  the  results  of  an  In-  -■ 
vestlgatlon  by  or  findings  of  this  committee. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  individual  im 
not  necessarily  a  Communist,  a  Commimlst 
sympathizer,    ot    a    feUow    traveler    unlea 
otherwise  indicated. 

In  1940.  WUUam  H.  Hastle  represented  the 
Abolish  Peonage  Conunlttee  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Defense  at  a  conference  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  In  Washington. 
7^.?  •  *"  *h°*»»  iQ  Equal  Justice  for  AprU 
1940  (p.  3),  and  In  the  winter  (1941)  lam* 
of  the  same  pubUcatlon  (p.  28), 

T^e  International  Labor  Defense  was  dted 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  "subversive"  and 
Communist"  and  as  the  "legal  arm  of  the 
Communist  Party"  m  letters  released  June 
1  and  September  21.  1948  and  Included  on 
•  consolidated  list  on  April  l.  1984.  and  In 
the  CONoaissiONAL  Rscoao,  volume  88,  part  6. 
page  7687.  respectively.  The  Comiilttee 
^J  ^^^""^  Activities,  in  Its  report  of 
SS^^m'  ^.  l^"^  <PP  1  and  2),  dted  the 
IntemaUonal  Labor  Defense  as  "part  of  an 
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International  network  of  organisations  for 
the  defense  of  Oommuntot  lawbreakers." 

William  H.  Hastle  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Conference  on  Oonstltutlonal  Liberties 
In  America,  at  which  the  national  federa- 
tion for  Constitutional  Liberties  was 
launched  (program  leaflet.  Call  to  a  Con- 
ference on  Constitutional  Liberties  In 
America.  June  7.  1040,  p.  4).  He  signed  a 
statement  sponsored  by  the  national  fed- 
eration, balling  the  War  Department's  order 
on  commissions  for  Conununists;  he  was 
Identified  in  this  connection  as  dean,  How- 
ard University  Law  School  (the  Worker  for 
Mar.  18,  1045,  p.  2);  hU  photograph  ap- 
peared in  this  issue  of  the  Worker  (Sunday 
edition  of  the  Communist  DaUy  Worker), 
along  with  the  text  of  the  statement  and  a 
list  of  those  who  signed  It. 

The  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  was  cited  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  "subversive"  and  "Communist"  and  as 
"part  Of  what  Lenin  called  the  solar  system 
of  organizations,  ostensibly  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  Communist  Party,  by  which 
CommunisU  attempt  to  create  sympathisers 
and  supporters  of  their  program"  In  letters 
released  December  4,  1047,  and  September 
21,  1048;  the  Congsessional  Ricoao.  voltwie 
88,  part  6,  page  7446,  and  Included  on 
the  Attorney  General's  consolidated  list  of 
April  1,  1054.  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  In  its  report  of 
March  20,  1044  (p.  50).  cited  the  National 
Eederation  for  Constitutional  Liberties  as 
•"one  of  the  vlcloualy  subversive  organiza- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party." 

A  1030  membership  lUt  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  contains  the  name  of  WU- 
11am  H.  Hastle,  identified  as  a  Judge  whose 
address  was  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands;  In 
4930.  he  waa  a  candidate  for  delegate  to  the 
^national  convention  of  the  guild,  adminls- 
traUve  slate,  Washington,  D.  C.  chapter 
(election  campaign  letter.  May  18,  1040);  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  resolutions 
committee  (Convention  Nevro,  May  1041. 
p.  2),  and  Identified  in  this  source  as  being 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  A  letterhead  of  the 
guild,  dated  June  11,  1947.  listed  the  name 
of  the  Honorable  William  H.  Hastle,  Virgin 
Islands,  as  vice  president  of  the  guild.  A 
printed  program  of  the  guUd.  entitled  "Legis- 
lative Investigation?  or  Thought  Control 
Agency."  dated  October  20,  1047,  also  listed 
the  name  of  the  Honorable  WUllam  H.  Has- 
tle, Governor,  Virgin  Islands,  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  guild;  he  was  also  vice  president 
In  1048  (Daily  Worker  for  February  24,  1048, 
p.  3:  letterhead  of  the  guUd  dated  March  8, 
1048;  and  a  letterhead  dated  May  7,  1048). 
The  Dally  Worker  of  November  30,  1042 
(P-  1).  printed  the  text  of  a  report  adopted 
by  the  national  executive  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild;  the  rep<»t  was  sub- 
mitted by  Thurgood  Marshall,  special  coxm- 
sel  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  and  William 
H.  Hastle,  dean  of  Howard  University  Law 
School. 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  was  cited  as 
a  Commtmist  front  which  "Is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Conununlst  Party,  Its 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  unions" 
and  which  "since  its  Inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  individual  members 
thereof,  including  known  espionage  agents" 
(ComnUttee  on  Un-American  Activities,  re- 
port on  the  National  Lawyers  OuUd.  Septem- 
ber 21,  1050). 

One  William  Hastle,  Washington,  D.  C, 
endorsed  the  call  for  National  Negro  Con- 
gress. February  14.  1036,  In  Chicago,  lU.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Official  Proceedings  of  the 
NaUonal  Negro  Congress,  1036  (p.  6),  be  was 
a  member  of  the  presiding  conunlttee  of  this 
congress.  Also  In  this  same  publication  on 
page  40.  he  is  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
national  executive  council  for  the  congress. 
In  a  report  on  the  Southern  Conference  for 


Htiman  Welfare,  released  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  June  16,  1047 
WUllam  H.  Hastle  was  listed  as  one  of  the' 
•ponaors  of  the  conference  (report  No.  602, 
p.  16).  He  presided  at  a  dinner  meeUng  of 
the  southern  conference.  May  22.  1046,  as 
reported  In  the  Washlngt<»  Evening  Star  of 
May  23,  1046  (p.  A-4):  a  leaflet  entitled 
"Look  Southward  Angel!"  revealed  the  name 
of  WUllam  H.  Hastle  as  vice  president,  Wash- 
ington committee.  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare.  In  the  ofllclal  report  of  a 
conferenoe  of  the  group,  held  In  NashvUle, 
Tenn.,  AprU  19-21.  1942,  the  name  of  WU- 
llam H.  Hastle  appeared  as  consultant, 
"Panel  III  Youth  and  Training:  ClvUian  and 
MUltary":  he  was  Identified  as  clvlUan  aide 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 
The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Negro  Congress  as  "subversive"  and  "Com- 
munist" and  as  "sponsored  and  supported 
by  the  Communist  Party"  In  letters  released 
December  4.  1947.  and  September  21,  1948 
(Congsessional  Recoeo,  vol.  88,  pt.  6.  p. 
7447),  and  Included  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's consolidated  list  of  April  1,  1954. 
The  special  committee.  In  its  report 
of  January  3,  1039  (p.  81).  cited  the  National 
Negro  Congress  as  "the  Communist-front 
movement  In  the  United  States  among 
Negroes  •  •  •." 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, In  Its  report  of  June  12,  1947,  cited  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare  as 
a  Communist-front  organization  "which 
seeks  to  attract  southern  liberals  on  the 
basts  of  its  seeming  Interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  South"  although  ita  "professed  In- 
terest In  southern  welfare  Is  simply  an  ex- 
pedient for  larger  alms  serving  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  subservient  Conununlst  Party 
In  the  United  States." 

William  H.  Hastle  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  a  conference  on  civil  rights,  April  20-21, 
1940,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wash- 
ington Committee  for  Democratic  Action 
(call  to  the  conference,  p.  4).  Attorney 
General  Francis  Biddle  cited  the  Washington 
Committee  for  Democratic  Action  as  an  af- 
filiate or  local  chapter  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation for  Constitutional  Liberties  (CoNoaxs- 
BiONAi.  Recoeo,  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7448).  On 
AprU  1,  1954.  he  Included  It  on  his  consoU- 
dated  Ust. 

The  Communist  Dally  Worker  of  May  10, 
1948  (p.  6),  reported  that  WUllam  H.  Hastle. 
governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  "charged 
that  the  United  States  Government  practi- 
cally robs  the  Island  government  of  Its  own 
sorely  needed  Internal  revenue  taxes,  which 
are  dumped  Into  the  United  States  Treas\iry." 

In  the  DaUy  Worker  of  July  15,  1040  (p.  8), 
It  was  reported  that  "Gov.  WUllam  H.  Hastle 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  defends  'radicals  of 
every  persuasion'  before  the  40th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  currently 
meeting  In  Los  Angeles;  Hastle,  first  Negro 
governor  of  an  island  possession,  lambasted 
local.  State,  ana  Federal  authorities  who 
pretend  to  be  neutral  in  matters  between 
aggrieved  minorities  and  those  who  seek  to 
maintain  the  Inequalities  of  our  society." 

The  Daily  People's  World  of  August  5.  1040 
(p.  3).  reported  that  Gov.  WlUlam  Hastle,  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  had  been  recommended 
for  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  by  Carey  McWUllams.  a 
well-known  lawyer  on  the  west  coast  who 
has  defended  Commtinlsts. 

raxoiXT  18.  1950. 
Subject:  Earl  O.  Harrison,  national  board  of 
directors.  NAACP.  1054. 
The  pubUc  records.  fUes,  and  pubUcatlona 
of  this  conunlttee  contain  the  foUowlng  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rq>- 
reeentlng  the  restUts  of  an  InTssUgatlon  by  or 
flndlngs  of  this  committee.     It  should  be 


noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  neceasarUy 
a  Communist,  a  Oommtuilst  sympathiser,  or 
a  feUow-traveler  imless  otherwise  Indicated, 

The  Communist  DaUy  Worker  of  October 
20,  1043  (p.  4)  reported  that  Earl  G.  Harrt- 
son  had  spoken  before  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  Foreign  B6rn.  An 
Invitation  Issued  by  Donald  Ogden  Stewart 
to  attend  a  "United  NaUons  In  America" 
dinner  in  New  York  City,  AprU  17,  1043.  ar- 
ranged under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Conunlttee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born, 
showed  that  the  "Honorabe  Earl  G.  Harrison, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  wUl  be  presented  with  the 
Annual  Award  by  the  Honorable  Vito  Mar- 
cantonio  on  behalf  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born." 

The  American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born  was  cited  as  "one  of  the  oldest 
auxUlarles  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  SUtes"  (special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  report  1311.  of  March 
29,  1944) .  It  was  also  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  In  lists  furnished  the  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board  (press  releases  of  June  1  and 
September  21,  1048).  The  organization  was 
Included  on  the  Attorney  General's  consoli- 
dated list  released  AprU  1,  1064. 

Reference  to  Earl  G.  Harrison  was  made  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  June  19,  1048  (Co'n- 
oaxasioNAL  Rbcobo,  vol.  04.  pt.  7,  p.  0023). 

Earl  G.  Harrison  signed  a  statement  re- 
printed In  the  CoNcaissioNAL  Rxcoao,  volume 
03,  part  11,  pages  A2450-A2460).  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Honcnrable  James  E.  MtntSAT  of 
Montana.  The  statement  was  "made  by  87 
leading  American  liberals,  seUlng  forth  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  standard  of  political 
conduct  for  those  who  beUeve  in  liberalism  or 
progresslvlsm  as  a  middle  way  between  the 
extremes  <a  reaction  and  communism — the 
true  highway  toward  the  fullest  achieve- 
ment of  American  democracy.  This  state- 
ment of  liberalism  accuses  the  American 
Communist  Party  and  iU  sympathizers  of 
an  un-American  lack  of  forthrlghtness,  and 
announces  the  refusal  to  associate  with 
American  C(»nmunlsta  as  a  proper  and  re- 
sponsible requirement  for  anyone  who  is  to 
be  of  practical  help  to  the  cause  of  liberal- 
ism in  the  United  States.  The  statement  of 
these  87  liberal  leaders  draws  a  proper  dis- 
tinction between  association  with  American 
CommunisU  and  their  sympathizers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  an  objective 
attitude  toward  the  problems  of  Russia  and 
a  hope  for  peaceful  relations  with  that 
countaTT  •  •  •."  * 

The  article  was  accompanied  by  a  list  0|f 
Individuals  who  had  signed  the  statement,  in 
which  source  Mr.  Harrison  was  Identified  as 
Dean  of  the  Law  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Daily  Worker  of  June  26,  1052  (p.  8) 
printed  an  article  datellned  Cape  May,  N.  J., 
June  25,  which  stated  that  "WltchhunU  . 
threaten  liberty  In  America,  Earl  G.  Harrison, 
former  dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl^ 
vania  Law  School,  warned  here.  In  an  ad^ 
dress  to  some  2,500  Quakers  at  the  Friends 
General  Conf ernece.  Harrison  said :  'Investi- 
gations, witehhunu,  and  guilt  by  assocU- 
tion  without  the  fairness  of  trial  are  all  part 
of  oiv  feverish  zeal  to  wipe  out  any  sus- 
pected subversive  threat  to  democracy — a 
zeal  that  is  itself  the  greatest  blow  to  Ub- 
•rty.-- 


14.  1086. 

Subject:  Dr.  Harry  J.  Greene,  Philadelphia. 

Pa.,  national  board  at  directors,  national 

health  committee,  NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 

of  this  committee  cosilaln  the  following  in- 

focmatloD  conoemtng  the  snbjeet  Indlvktaal. 

This  report  sbonld  not  be  constmsd  as  repre- 

•entlng  tbe  resolts  of  an  investigation  by  or 

»nMn^  ot  this  ocnunlttee.    It  sbonld   be 

noted  that  the  IndlvUtnal  U  not  BecssBBClilT 
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•  Conununljt,  a  Communiit  sympathizer,  or  % 
feUow-tr»T«Ier  unlaw  otbanrlae  Indicated. 

On  th«  call  to  a  Conference  on  Oonetltu- 
tlonal  Liberties  In  America  at  Washlnfton. 
D.  C.  June  7-9.  1940,  the  name  of  Or.  Harry 
J.  Greene  of  Fblladelphla.  Pa.,  appears  In  a 
list  ol  th«  sponsors;  he  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sor of  the  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties,  as  shown  on  their  letter- 
beads  dated  September  10  and  November  6, 
1940,  In  which  sources  he  Is  shown  as  being 
from  Philadelphia. 

The  printed  program  of  a  National  Action 
Conference  for  CItII  Rights  which  was  sched- 
uled to  be  held  In  Washington.  D.  C.  April 
19-20.  1941.  named  Dr.  Harry  J.  Greene, 
Philadelphia,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  that 
conference,  called  by  the  National  Federation 
Xor  Constitutional  Liberties. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  National  Federation  for  Constltu. 
tlonal  Liberties  (formed  as  a  result  of  the 
Conference  on  Constitutional  Liberties  In 
America.  June  7-9,  1940).  as  "part  of  what 
Lenin  called  the  solar  system  of  organiza- 
tions *  *  *  by  which  Communists  attempt 
to  create  sympathizers  and  supporters  of 
their  programs":  and  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist. ( CoNcaEssioiVAL  Recobd,  vol.  88, 
pt.  0.  p.  7446;  and  press  releases  of  Dec.  4. 
1947,  and  Sept.  31,  1948.  respectirely;  also 
Included  on  consolidated  list  released  Apr. 
1,  19M.)  The  Special  Oonunlttee  on  Un- 
American  ActiTlties  cited  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  Constitutional  Liberties  as  "one 
of  the  viciously  subrerslve  organizations  of 
the  Communist  Party"  (report  of  Mar.  39, 
1944:  also  cited  in  reports  of  June  35.  1942, 
and  Jan.  3.  1943).  The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  also  cited  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties  In  a 
report  released  Septen>ber  3,  1947. 

Dr.  Harry  J.  Greene  was  chairman  of  a 
discussion  group  on  "Dental  of  Citizenship 
Rights"  at  the  Second  National  Negro  Con- 
gress. October  1»-17,  1937,  In  Philadelphia, 
as  shown  on  the  printed  program  of  that 
congress  (p.  19),  In  which  source  he  Is  Iden- 
tlfled  as  being  from  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  branch.  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  A  booklet  of  the  National 
Negro  Congress  entitled  "We  Are  Rising" 
(April  1939,  p.  3)  named  one  Harry  Green  as 
vice  president,  Philadelphia  council  of  the 
congress. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  cited  the  National  Negro  Congress 
as  "the  Conununist-front  movement  in  the 
United  States  among  Negroes'*  (report  of 
Jan.  3,  193ac  also  cited  in  reports  of  Jan.  3. 
1940:  June  29.  1942:  and  Mar.  29,  1944).  The 
Attorney  General  cited  the  Congress  as  "an 
important  sector  of  the  democratic  front, 
sponsored  and  supported  by  the  Communist 
Party"  ( CoNcazsaioNAi.  Rzcoao.  vol.  88.  pt.  6. 
p.  7447);  later,  the  Attorney  General  cited 
the  congress  as  subversive  and  Cammtinist 
(press  releases  of  Dec.  4.  1947.  and  Sept.  21. 
1948:  also  included  on  consolidated  list 
released  Apr.  1.  1954). 

FknvAXT  13.   1958. 
Subject:   Roscoe  Dunjee.  national  board  of 
directors.  NAACP.  1354. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  neceeaartly 

•  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathiser,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

The  Dally  Worker  for  April  18.  1947  (p.  3) . 
refKoted  that  Roacoe  Dunjee,  attorney.  Okla. 
homa  City.  Okla..  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
a  statement  defending  the  Oommunlst  Party. 
He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  statement  con- 
deaaning  "punitive  measures  directed  against 
Xbm  Communist  Party"  as  shown  by  the  April 


ao.  1047  Issue  of  the  Worker  (p.  8).  The 
D»Uy  Worker  for  April  37,  1947  (p.  24) .  showa 
Roaooe  Dunjee  aa  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
statement  against  the  ban  on  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Roecoe  C.  Dunjee.  publUher  at 
the  Black  Dispatch.  Oklahoma  City,  was  a 
sponsor  of  a  statement  attacking  the  arreat 
of  the  Communist  Party  leaders,  according 
to  the  Dally  Worker,  August  23,  1948  (p.  3). 
He  sponsored  the  "Statement  by  Negro  Amer- 
icans" In  behalf  of  the  arrested  Communist 
leaders  as  shovrn  by  the  Augxist  39.  1948. 
Issiie  of  the  Worker  (p.  11).  The  Dally 
Worker  for  March  7,  1950  (p.  4) .  reported  that 
Roscoe  Dunjee  attacked  Judge  Medina  in  the 
case  of  the  Communist  leaders. 

Roacoe  Dunjee  was  a  member  of  the  ini- 
tiating committee,  of  the  Congreaa  on  Civil 
Rights  held  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  April  27  and  38, 
1946,  as  shown  by  the  summons  to  the  con-*' 
gress.  The  Daily  Worker  of  April  16,  1947 
(p.  3) ,  deported  that  Roscoe  Dunjee.  of  Okla- 
homa City,  Olcla.,  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
a  statement  released  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Congress  defending  the  Communist  Party. 
The  Civil  Rights  Congress  was  cited  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  (letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board.  1947  and  1948;  In- 
cluded in  consolidated  list  released  Apr.  1. 
1954.)  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities cited  the  otganlzation  as  being  "dedi- 
cated not  to  the  broader  issues  of  civil  lib- 
erties,- but  specifically  to  the  defense  of  in- 
dividual Conununlsts  and  the  Conununlst 
Party"  and  "controlled  by  Individuals  who 
are  either  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
or  openly  loyal  to  it"  (report  No.  1115,  Sept. 
2.  1947.  pp.  3  and  19). 

The  pami>hlet  Seeing  Is  Believing.  1947. 
and  the  testimony  of  Walter  S.  Steele,  public 
hearings.  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. July  21.  1947  (p.  135),  show  Roscoe 
Dunjee  as  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Afri- 
can Affairs,  Inc.  The  Council  on  African 
Affairs  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist by  the  United  States  Attorney  General 
(letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released 
December  4,  1947,  and  September  31,  1948. 
He  redesignated  the  organization  on  April 
37.  1953:  also  Included  In  consolidated  list 
released  April  1. 1954.) 

Roscoe  Dunjee  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Win 
the  Peace  Conference  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Win  the  Peace,  as  shown  by  the 
Daily  Worker  March  5.  1949.  a  letterhead  of 
the  organization  dated  February  38.  1946. 
and  the  call  to  a  wln-the-peace  conference. 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  D.  C, 
April  5-7,  1946.  The  National  Committee  To 
Win  the  Peace  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  (letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
released  in  1947  and  1948;  redesignated  April 
27.  1953:  also  Included  in  consolidated  list 
released  April  1. 1954) . 

The  Daily  Worker  for  October  19,  1948 
(p.  7),  reported  that  Roecoe  Dunjee  was  one 
of  those  who  signed  a  statement  released  by 
the  National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences, 
and  Professions.  The  couhcil  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  by  this  committee  In  its 
review  of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural  Confer- 
ence for  World  Peace  ( April  36.  1950 — original 
release  date  April  19.  1949.  p.  3) . 

Roacoe  Dunjee  was  a  signer  of  the  call  to 
the  Second  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare.  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  April  14-16, 
1940.  A  letterhead  of  the  conference,  dated 
June  4,  1947.  shows  Roscoe  Dunjee  as  vice 
president  and  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  that  organization.  He  was  also 
shown  aa  vice  president  of  the  organization 
In  an  undated  leaflet.  The  South  Is  Closer 
Than  Tou  Think,  and  the  testimony  of 
Walter  S.  Steele,  public  hearings.  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  July  31.  1947, 
page  139.  The  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  was  cited  as  a  Communlat 
front  which  received  money  from  the  Robert 
Marahall  Foundation,  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  funds  by  which  many  CoaunuzUst 


fronts  operat*.  (Speeal  Oommlttes  on  Un- 
Ameriean  Activities,  report.  March  39.  1944. 
p.  147.)  In  lU  report  of  June  12.  1947.  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  de- 
scribed the  conference  as  a  Communst-front 
organisation  "which  seeks  to  attract  southern 
liberals  on  the  basis  of  its  seeming  Interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  South."  although  its 
"professed  interest  in  soutliem  welfare  is 
simply  an  expedient  for  larger  alma  serving 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  subservient  Com- 
munUt  Party  in  the  United  States." 

The  New  York  Times  of  October  9.  1944 
(p.  12) .  reported  that  Roacoe  Dunjee  was  one 
of  ttk»  signers  of  an  open  letter  to  Gov. 
Thomas  B.  Dewey  for  the  pardon  of  Morris 
U.  Schappea.  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Schappes  Defense  ComnUttee.  Tlte  Schappes 
Defense  Committee  was  cited  as  a  Oommuniat 
organization  by  the  United  Statea  Attorney 
General  (letter  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
released  AprU  27.  1949;  redesignated  April  37. 
1953) .  The  special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  described  the  Schappes  De- 
fense Committee  as  "a  front  organisation 
with  a  strictly  Communist  objective,  namely, 
the  defenss  of  a  self-admitted  Communist 
who  was  convicted  of  perjury  in  the  courts  of 
New  York."  Morris  U.  Schappea  "was  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  a  period  of  13  yeara.  In  1956 
his  superior  on  the  college  faculty  refuaed 
to  recommend  him  for  reappointment.  This 
action  led  to  prolonged  agitation  by  the  Com- 
mimlst  Party"  (report,  March  39,  1M4.  p.  71). 

Roacoe  Dunjee  was  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Southern  Negro  Touth 
Congress  according  to  a  letterhead  of  that 
organization  dated  June  12.  1947,  the  tssU- 
mony  of  Walter  S.  Steele,  public  hearings, 
Commltteee  on  Un-American  Activities.  July 
21,  1947  (p.  97),  a  letterhead  dated  Augxat  11, 
1947.  and  a  page  from  a  leaflet  publlahed  by 
the  organization.  The  Southern  Ne^ro 
Youth  Congress  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
among  the  aflUlates  and  committeea  of  the 
CommunUt  Party.  U.  8.  A.,  "which  seeks  to 
alter  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  by  unconstitutional  means"  (U.  S. 
Attorney  General,  letter  to  Loyalty  Revlsw 
Board,  released  December  4,  1947;  redesig- 
nated April  37.  1953:  also  included  in  consoli- 
dated lUt  released  April  1.  1954).  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  AcUvltlea  said  it  was 
"siirreptitiously  controlled"  by  the  Young 
CommunUt  League  (report  No.  371.  AprU  17, 
1947.  p.  14).  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  also  cited  the  organisa- 
tion aa  a  Communlat  front  (report.  January 
3.  1940.  p.  9). 

According  to  the  Dally  Worker  for  April 
1,  1945  (p.  6m),  Roscoe  I>unjee  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  New  York's  new  anti- 
discrimination law.  and  was  quoted  aa  reply- 
ing :  "It  shows  a  trend  in  the  direction  wtiich 
the  United  States  as  a  nation  must  take  if 
we  rise  to  the  level  of  Russian  morality  •  •  •" 

Photographs  of  Roscoe  Dunjee  are  found 
in  the  DaUy  Worker,  issues  of  December  9, 
1941  (p   7).  and  April  1.  1945  (p.  6m). 

Roscoe  Dunjee.  editor  of  the  BUck  Dis- 
patch. Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  was  quoted  In 
the  March  28.  1944.  Issue  of  New  Masaes 
(p.  15).  as  follows: 

"I  attended  a  Lincoln  and  Douglas  meet- 
ing held  under  the  ausplcea  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  February  13  *  *  *  Most  as- 
suredly Americans  should  stop  and  listen  to 
what  Communists  have  to  say.  The  Russian 
experiment  as  expreased  today  in  Soviet  life 
is  too  effective  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  over- 
look this.  As  president  of  the  sUte  confer- 
ence of  branches  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  I 
have  every  year  for  the  past  10  invited  the 
Communist  to  sddress  our  meeting.  Alan 
Shaw,  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Oklahoma,  addressed  our  State  conference  at 
Tulsa  last  November  •  •  •  personally  I  en- 
dorse the  idea  of  an  international  Stats  •  •  • 
as  espoused  by  the  Communist  Party." 


"MpKwneA  for  the  aUegwl  purpose  at  defsnd- 


The  following  Is  quoted  from  the  Dally 
Worker  of  AprU  8.   1963    (p.  2) : 

"Roscoe  Dunjee.  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
Black-Dispatch,  leading  Negro  newq>aper  in 
the  Southwest,  has  hailed  in  a  long  editorial 
the  victory  won  by  William  L.  Patterson, 
head  at  the  Civil  Righto  Congress,  In  se- 

curing  ^acquittal  on  a  contempt  of  Congress     relesse  li^.^ C^^^l^t^^T^cS^ SS- 
^'^"^*-  naUves  to  the  Atlantic  Pact,  December  14. 
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from  any  penaJtles  under  the  law." 

Prof.  S.  Ralph  Harlow  signed  a  sUtement 
calling  for  international  agreement  to  ban 


use  of  atomic  weapons  attached  to  a  press 


(Note  clUtion  of  Civil  Righto  Congress  on 
p.  1  of  this  report.) 

Roecoe  C.  Dunjee.  Oklahoma  City,  was 
listed  as  1  of  4  sponsors  of  a  statement  which 
appeared  in  ttie  Sunday  Worker,  August  29, 
1948  (p.  11),  from  which  the  following  is' 
quoted: 

"THt  men  xstn  or  immsi 
"(Statement    by   Negro   Americans   to   tha 
President   and   Attorney  General   of   the 
United  Stetes) 

"We.  the  undersigned  Negro  Americana, 
strongly  coodemn  your  hysteria-breeding 
arreste  of  national  leadera  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  call  upon  you  to  take 
positive  action  to  protect  civil  righto  in- 
stead of  persecuting  political  minorltlea. 

"We  raise  here  no  defense  of  the  principles 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Our  concern  is 
to  defend  the  right  of  political  and  other 
minorities,  especially  the  Negro  people,  to 
fight  for  the  kind  of  society  which  they 
consider  necessary  to  give  full  ezpreaalon  to 
the  prlnclplea  of  American  democracy  •  •  • 

"The  obvloua  purpose  of  theee  Gestapo- 
like arresto  of  Communist  leaders  is  to 
frighten  people  away  from  the  Wallace 
movement  and  progreealve  people's  organi- 
sations generally,  practically  all  of  which 
have  been  slandered  as  Communist  or  sub- 
versive •   •  • 

"We  call  upon  our  Government  to  halt 
Ito  Fascist-like  attacks  upon  opposition 
minorities,  and  to  act  for  the  protection  of 
minority  righto  •  •  •'• 

FSBBoaaT  13.  1956. 
Subject:  Dr.  S.  Ralph  Harlow,  national  board 
of  directors.  NAACP.  1964. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reeentlng  the  resulto  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  oonmlttee.  It  alMuld  be 
noted  that  the  indivldtial  U  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathiser,  or 
a  feUow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

The  program  of  the  fifth  national  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Conunittee  for  Protec- 
tion of  Foreign  Bom.  Atlantic  City.  M.  J.. 
March  3»-30.  1941.  listed  8.  Ralph  HmiUm  as 
A  sponsor. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stetes 
dtsd  tlie  American  Committee  for  Protec- 
tion of  Foreign  Born  as  subversive  and  Oom- 
munlst in  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  released  June  1  and  September  31. 
1948.  The  organization  was  redesignated  by 
ti>e  Attorney  General  April  37.  1963.  pursu- 
ant to  ExecuUve  Order  No.  10450.  and  in- 
cluded on  ttu  AprU  1.  19&4,  oonsoUdated  list 
of  organizations  previously  designated.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  iU  report  of  March  39.  1944  (p.  155). 
cited  the  American  Conunittee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born  as  "one  of  the  oldest  auxili- 
aries of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
Stetes." 

S.  Ralph  Rar:ow  waa  an  endorser  of  the 
Committee  for  CiUzenahlp  Righte  as  shown 
by  a  letterhead  dated  January  10.  1943.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvi- 
tles.  in  ito  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  96), 
cited  the  Committee  for  Citiaenshlp  Righte 
as  an  organization  which  defended  the  "in- 
terests of  the  Communist  Party."  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  Its  re- 
port of  September  2.  1947  (p.  S),  cited  the 
Committee  for  Citizenship  Rights  as  among 
a    "maze     of     organizutions"    which    were 


1949  (p  .9). 


Conference  for  Inalienable  Righto  aa  a  Com- 
munist-front grotip. 

S.  Ralph  Harlow  sponacved  the  call  for 
the  Protestantism  Answers  Hate  dinner- 
forum  held  under  auspices  of  the  Protestant 
Digest,  New  York.  February  25. 1941.  as  shown 
by  a  leaflet.    He  was  identified  in  this  in- 


-^^-^i'lwu.  Mass.  The  l^ieclal  Committee  on  Un-American 

Activities,   in  ito  report  of  March   29.   1944 


The  Committee  on  Uh -American  Actlvl- 
tlea.  in  ito  report  on  the  Communist  Peace 
Offenaive.  AprU  1.  1961  (p.  64).  cited  the 
Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact  as  an  organization  which  was 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  Conference  for 
Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
and  which  was  located,  according  to  a  letter- 
head of  September  16, 1950,  at  SO  North  Dear- 
bom  Street,  Chicago.  Ul.;  and  to  further  the 
cause  of  Communlsto  In  the  United  States 
doing  their  part  In  the  Moscow  campaign. 

As  shown  by  Soviet  Russia  Today  of 
November  1937  (p.  79).  8.  Ralph  Harlow  was 
a  signer  of  the  Golden  Book  of  American 
Firendshlp  with  the  Soviet  Union,  cited  as 
a  -Communist  enterprise"  signed  hundreds 
of  well-known  Communlsto  and  feUow 
travelers. 

"January  23-25.  1948.  New  York  i^ty,"  con- 
ference call  of  the  National  Conference  on 
American  PoUcy  in  China  and  the  Far  Kast. 
listed  Dr.  8.  Ralph  Harlow.  Smith  CoUege. 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  conference.  The  Attor- 
ney General  cited  the  National  Conference 
on  American  Policy  in  China  and  the  Far 
Bast  as  Communist,  and  a  conference  caUed 
by  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  East- 
em  Policy  in  a  letter  released  July  25.  1949; 
redesignated  April  27.  1958.  and  included 
on  the  AprU  1,  1954.  consolidated  list. 

A  news  release  of  the  National  Federation 
for  Constitutional  Liberties  dated  December 
36,  1941.  listed  8.  Ralph  Harlow  as  a  signer. 
He  signed  the  organization's  1943  message  to 
the  House  of  Representetlves  (leaflet,  at- 
tached to  undated  letterhead);  and  the 
group's  statement  supporting  ttie  War  De- 
partment's order  on  granting  commissions 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have 
been  members  of  or  symimthetic  to  the  views 
of  the  Oommunlst  Party  (undated  leaflet, 
"the  only  sound  policy  for  a  democracy 
•  •  •"  and  DaUy  Worker.  March  19.  1945. 
p.  4). 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties  as 
subversive  and  Communist  in  letters  released 
December  4,  1947,  and  September  21,  1948; 
redesignated  April  37,  1953.  and  included  on 
the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  list.  The  or- 
ganization was  cited  previously  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  part  of  what  Lenin  called 
the  solar  system  of  organizations,  ostensibly 
having  no  connection  with  the  Communist 
Party,  by  which  Communlsto  attempt  to  cre- 
ate sympathizers  and  supporters  of  their  pro- 
gram (CONOaXSSIONAL  RSCOBO.  voi.  88,  pt.  6, 
p.  7446).  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  ito  report  of  March 
39,  1944  (p.  50).  cited  the  National  FM- 
eration  for  Constitutional  Liberties  as  one 
of  the  viciously  subversive  organizations 
at  the  Communist  Party.  The  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  in  ite  re- 
port of  S^tember  3.  1947  (p.  3),  cited  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties as  among  a  maze  of  organizations 
which  were  apawned  for  the  alleged  ptur- 
pose  of  defending  civil  liberties  in  general 
but  actuaUy  intended  to  protect  Oommimlst 
subversion  from  any  penalties  under  the 
Uw. 

As  shown  by  the  DaUy  Worker  of  Septem- 
ber 17. 1940  (pp.  1. 5) .  8.  Ralph  Harlow  signed 
a  telegram  of  the  New  York  Conference  for 
Inalienable  Righto  to  Preaident  Rooaevrtt 
and  Attorney  General  Jackson  in  behalf  of 
the  International  Fur  and  Leather  Workers 
Union  defendants.    The  Special  Committee 


(p.  48).  cited  the  Protestant  Digest  as  "a 
magazine  which  has  faithfully  propagated 
the  Commtmlst  Party  line  tmder  the  guise 
of  being  a  religious  Journal." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times.  October 
9.  1944  (p.  12),  S.  Ralph  Harlow,  chahman. 
department  of  religion.  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  signed  an  open  letter  of  the 
Schappes  defense  committee  to  Gov.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  aaklng  a  pardon  for  Morris 
Schappes. 

The  Schappes  defense  committee  waa 
cited  as  Communist  by  the  Attorney  General 
In  a  letter  released  AprU  27.  1949;  redesig- 
nated AprU  37,  1953.  and  included  on  the 
AprU  1.  1954,  oonsoUdated  list.  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  dted 
the  organisation  as  "a  front  organisation 
with  a  strictly  Oamnmnlst  objective,  namely, 
the  defenss  of  a  self-admitted  Communist 
who  was  convicted  of  perjury  in  the  courta 
of  New  York."    (Report,  Mar.  29.  1944,  p.  71). 

Prof.  8.  Ralph  Harlow  endorsed  the  World 
Peace  Appeal  as  shown  by  an  imdated  leaf- 
.  let.  Prominent  Americans  CaU  for  •  •  •  (re- 
ceived Sept.  11,  1950) .  and  the  Dafly  Worker. 
August  14,  1950  (p.  2). 

The  Conunittee  on  Un-Amerlc«B  Activi- 
ties, in  ito  report  on  the  Communist  Peace 
Offensive,  April  1,  1961  (p.  S4).  dted  the 
World  Peace  Appeal  as  a  petition  «^~pi^ign 
launclied  by  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
World  Peace  Congress  at  Ito  meeting  in  Stock- 
holm. March  16-19,  1950;  as  having  "reodved 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  every  section 
of  tl>e  international  Communist  hierarchy"; 
as  having  been  lauded  in  the  Communist 
press,  putting  "every  individual  Communist 
on  notice  that  he  "has  duty  to  rise  to  this 
appeal'  ";  and  as  having  "received  the  offi- 
cial endorsement  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  which  has  been  echoed  by 
the  governing  bodies  of  every  Communist 
eatelUto  country,  and  by  all  Conununlst 
parties  throughout  the  world.- 

FkBauAST  13.  1956. 
Subject:  Robert  C.  Weaver,  national  board  of 
directors.  NAACP,  1954. 

Ttue  public  reeords,  files,  and  pubttcations 
at  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reeenting  the  resulto  of  an  investigation  t>y 
or  findings  of  this  conunittee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarUy 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  identified  from  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  and  aa  economic  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  was  discussion  leader  of 
a  pand  on  "The  Federal  Housing  Program 
and  the  Negro"  at  the  Second  National 
Negro  Congress  as  shown  by  the  program  of 
that  oongrees  which  was  held  in  nUiadel- 
phia,  October  15-17.  1937. 

The  National  Negro  Congress  was  dted  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  in  letters 
released  December  4.  1947,  and  September  21. 
1948.  The  special  committee  in  ito  report 
of  January  S,  1939  (p.  81).  dted  the  Nation- 
al Negro  Congress  ss  "the  Conununist-front 
movement  in  the  United  Stetes  among 
Negroes."  The  Attorney  General  had  dted 
the  group  previously  as  follows:  "From  the 
record  of  ito  activlttes  and  the  compoalUon 
of  ito  governing  bodies,  there  can  be  little 
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doubt  th«t  n  hM  mrfA  wbat  JamM  U. 
rord.  Communlat  vice  presidential  candi- 
date elected  to  the  executive  committee  in 
1937.  predicted:  'An  important  aector  of  tbe 
democratic  Iront/  aponaored  And  supported 
by  the  Communlat  Party"  ( CoMcaaasiOMai. 
Racoao.  vol.  88,  pt.  6.  p.  7447). 

Tbe  Dally  Worker  of  February  8.  1939  (p. 
3),  llstad  Robert  C  Weaver.  Identified  as  As- 
slstent  Rousing  Administrator  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  as  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Negro  People's  Conunlttee  to  Aid 
Spanish  Democracy  letter  to  lift  the  Span- 
ish embargo.  The  special  committee  In  Ite 
report  of  March  2».  1944  (p.  180).  cited  the 
Negro  People's  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish 
Democracy  at  a  Ooaununlst-front  organi- 
sation. 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  Washington.  D.  C,  con- 
tributed fliisiintallj  to  Social  Work  Today  as 
shown  by  the  January  1941  Issue  of  that 
publication  (pp.  16-18).  Social  Work  Today 
was  cited  as  a  Communist  magazine  by 
the  special  committee  In  Its  report  of  March 
30,  1»44  (p.  129). 

R.  C.  Weaver,  1208  Kenyon  Street.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  was  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Book  Shop  on  a  1941  member- 
ahlp  list  of  the  organization  subpenaed  by 
this  committee.  The  Washington  Book  Shop 
Association  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist by  the  Attorney  General  in  letters 
released  December  4.  1947.  and  September  21. 
1948.  The  Attorney  General  cited  the  or- 
ganisation previously  as  showing  "evidence 
of  Conununlst  penetration  or  control"  ac- 
cording to  the  CoNcauESsiONAL  Recoed.  vol- 
ume 88.  part  8.  page  7447.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee report  of  March  89. 1944  (p.  150) .  cited 
the  organization  ••  a  Communist-front 
organization. 

Robert  C.  Weaver  was  the  author  of  The 
Negro  Ghetto  which  was  reviewed  by  Her- 
bert Aptheker  In  the  August  1948  Issue  of 
Masses  and  Btelnstream  (p.  85).  The  Con- 
gressional committee.  In  Ite  report  on  the 
Congress  of  American  Women.  April  26.  1950 
(p.  75).  cited  Masses  and  Mainstream  as  suc- 
cessor to  New  Masses,  a  Communist  maga- 
zine. 

PESsrAiT  13.  1958. 

Subject:  Lewlg  Gannett,  national  board  of 
directors.  MAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  resulte  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  contmlttee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

On  December  18.  1934.  the  Daily  Worker 
(p.  5)  reported  the  following:  "A  reception 
to  mark  the  10  anniversary  of  International 
Publishers  took  place  •  •  •  December  14. 
In  •  •  •  the  new  school  for  social  re- 
search •  •  •  Scores  of  prominent  writers, 
artiste,  and  editors  were  present  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  International  Publishers'  decade  of 
achievement  •  •  •  Among  those  present 
were  •  •  •  Lewis  Gannett.  book-review 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une   

The  Attorney  General  of  the^nlted  States 
cited  International  Publishers  as  "The  (Com- 
munist) Party's  publishing  house."  head- 
ed by  Alexander  Trachtenberg  (Concxxs- 
•lOMAL  Racoao.  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7445);  and 
as  the  "publishing  agency  of  the  Com- 
munist Party"  (brief  for  the  United  States 
In  the  case  of  William  Schnelderman.  p.  145) . 
The  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities cited  International  Publl£hers  as  an 
"official  publishing  house  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  the  United  Stetes"  (Reporte  of  Jan- 
uary 8,  1940.  and  June  25.  1943) ;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  cited  the 


organization  as  the  "Official  American  Com- 
munist Party  publishing  house"  (Report  No, 
1920  dated  May  11.  1948). 

Lewis  Gannett.  Harvard,  was  a  member  of 
the  sponsoring  committee  of  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Student  Union  for 
"alumni  of  the  student  movement  and  pres- 
ent members"  as  shown  in  Student  Advocate 
for  February  1937  (p.  3).  The  American 
Student  Union  was  cited  as  a  Communist 
front  which  was  "the  result  of  a  xinlted  front 
gathering  of  young  Soclallste  and  Commu- 
nists" In  1935.  The  Young  ConununUt 
League  took  credit  for  creation  of  the  organi- 
zation (Report  of  the  special  Conunlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities  dated  Jan.  3. 
1939;  also  cited  in  reporte  of  Jan.  3,  1940; 
June  25.  1943;  and  March  29.  1949). 

A  letterhead  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  dated  April  6.  1939  con- 
teins  the  name  of  Lewis  Gannett  In  a  list 
of  members  of  the  Writers'  and  Artiste'  Com- 
mittee of  that  organization;  the  same  Infor- 
mation Is  shown  in  public  hearings  before 
this  committee  July  31.  1953  (p.  3839).  The 
American.  League  was  cited  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  "designed  to  conceal  Communist 
control,  in  accordance  with  the  new  tectlca 
of  the  Communist  International"  (Congzxs- 
sioNAL  Record,  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p.  7443);  and 
subsequently,  as  subversive  and  Communist 
(press  releases  of  June  1  and  September  21, 
1318;  also  Included  on  consolidated  list  re- 
leased April  1,  1954).  The  special  committee 
cited  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  hb  "a  bold  advocate  of  treason" 
(repmrte  of  Jan\iary  3.  1939;  Jan.  3.  1940; 
Jan.  3.  1941;  June  25.  1942;  and  Jan.  2.  1943). 

The  special  committee  cited  the  American 
Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual 
Freedom  as  a  Communist  front  which  de- 
fended Communist  teachers  (report  of  June 
25.  1942;  also  cited  in  report  of  March  20. 
1944);  a  letterhead  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Free- 
dom, dated  May  26.  1940.  contains  the  name 
of  Lewis  Gannett  In  a  list  of  members  of 
the  organization's  national  executive  com- 
mittee. 

A  letterhead  of  the  American  Russian  In- 
stitute for  Cultural  Relatione  With  the  So- 
viet Union.  Inc..  contains  the  name  of  Lewis 
Gannett  In  a  list  of  members  of  ite  board  of 
directors;  the  letterhead  was  dated  July  14, 

1938.  The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Amer- 
ican Russian  Institute  as  Communist  (press 
release  of  April  27.  1940;  also  included  on 
consolidated  list  dated  April  1,  1954). 

Lewis  S.  Gannett  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Fund  for 
Public  Service,  as  shown  on  a  photostat  of 
their  letterhead  dated  September  8.  1930. 
The  "American  Fund  for  Public  Service  was 
established  by  Charles  Garland,  son  of  the 
wealthy  James  A.  Garland.  Young  Garland, 
conditioned  against  wealth  through  radical 
acquaintances  at  Harvard,  declined  to  accept 
his  inheritance  for  his  own  personal  use. 
Jnstead,  he  established.  In  1933.  the  American 
Fund  for  Public  Service  with  the  sum  of 
•900.(Xto  which  consisted  largely  of  conserva- 
tive securities.  During  the  lush  twenties, 
the  fund  grew  to  some  $2  million. 

"A  self-perpetuating  board  of  directors 
was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  handing  out 
this  easy  money.  Sidney  Hlllman  was  among 
them.  Associated  with  Hlllman  as  directors 
were  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  William  Z.  Foster, 
Lewis  Gannett,  •  •  •."  (From  report  1311 
of  the  special  committee  dated  March  29, 
1944.) 

An  undated  booklet  of  Friends  of  the  So< 
Tlet  Union  oontelns  the  name  of  Lewis  8. 
Gannett  In  a  (1st  of  members  of  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  for  the  Soviet  Flyers,  under 
auspices  of  that  organization;  he  contributed 
a  review  of  Maxim  Gorki's  "A  Book  of  Short 
Stories  to  Soviet  Russia  Today   (September 

1939.  p.  38).  The  Attorney  General  cited 
Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  Communist 


(press  releases  of  December  4.  1947.  June  1 
and  September  21,  1048:  also  Included  on 
consolidated  list  released  April  1.  1954);  the 
special  committee  cited  the  organization  as 
"one  of  the  most  open  Communist  fronte 
in  the  United  SUtee"  (report  of  January  3. 
1939;  also  cited  in  reporte  of  January  3. 
1940:  June  25.  1942;  aiid  March  20,  1044). 
Soviet  Russia  Today  was  published  bj 
J^riends  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Russia  Today  for  November  1917 
(p.  70)  published  a  list  of  Individuals  who 
signed  the  Golden  Book  of  American  Friend- 
ahlp  With  the  Soviet  Union  under  thU  stete- 
ment:  "I  hereby  Inscribe  my  name  In  greet- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Soviet  Republic."  The  Golden  Book  of 
American  Friendship  With  the  Soviet  Union 
was  cited  as  a  "Communist  enterprise"  signed 
by  hundreds  of  well-known  Communlste  and 
fellow  travelers  (Report  1311  of  the  special 
committee  dated  March  30.  1044). 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  January  18.  1030  (p. 
7)  reported  that  Lewis  Gannett  was  a  com- 
mittee sponsor  ot  the  League  of  American 
Writers,  cited  as  a  Communist-front  organi- 
zation by  the  special  committee  (reporte  of 
January  3.  1940;  June  25.  1042;  and  March 
29,  1944).  The  Attorney  General  cited  It  as 
being  under  "Communist  control"  and  as 
subversive  and  Communist  ( CoNoaxasioNAL 
Rbcoko.  vol.  88.  pt.  8.  p.  7445;  and  press  re- 
leases of  June  1.  and  September  21.  1048: 
also  Included  on  consolidated  list  of  April  1. 
1054). 

New  Masses  for  March  18.  1937  (p.  98) 
named  Lewis  Gannett  as  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  a  send-off  dinner  for  the  ambulance  corps 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Artiste 
and  Writers  Committee.  Medical  Bureau. 
American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy:  an 
undated  letterhead  of  the  Writers'  and  Art- 
iste' Committee  for  Medical  Aid  to  Spain 
also  contains  his  name  In  a  list  of  sponsors; 
the  letterhead  also  carries  the  notetlon  "Af- 
filiated with  the  Medical  Bureau  to  Aid 
Spanish  Democracy";  he  signed  a  petition  of 
American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy  to 
lift  the  arms  embargo,  as  shown  In  the  Dally 
Worker  of  April  8.  1038  (p.  4). 

During  1037  and  1038.  the  Oommunlst 
Party  campaigned  for  support  of  the  Spanish 
Loyalist  caiise.  "recruiting  men  and  organ- 
izing multifarious  so-called  relief  organiza- 
tions •  •  •  such  as  *  *  *  American  Friends 
of  Spanish  Democracy"  (report  1311  of  the 
special  committee  dated  March  20.  1044). 

Another  such  organization  which  was  cited 
by  the  special  committee  (see  last  paragraph 
above)  was  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North 
American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democ- 
racy; their  letterhead  of  July  6.  1038.  con- 
telned  the  name  of  Lewis  Gannett  In  a  list  of 
members  of  the  Writers'  and  Artiste'  com- 
mittee. 

The  Liberator  for  September  1021  (p.  11) 
contained  Lewis  Gannett's  Interview  with 
"BUI  Haywood  In  Moscow";  he  also  contrib- 
uted an  article  to  the  July  1022  Issue  of  the 
same  publication  (p.  30).  The  special  com- 
mittee cited  the  Liberator  as  a  "Conununlst 
magazine"  (report  of  JQne  35,  1042). 

Lewis  Gannett  contributed  articles  to  New 
Masses  for  February  16.  1037  (p.  21)  and 
August  10.  1043  (p.  30):  he  signed  New 
Masses'  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stetes.  as  shown  In  New  Masses  of  April 
2.  1040  (p.  31),  which  source  Identified 
him  as  literary  editor.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  New  Masses  has  been  cited  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  a  "Communist  pe- 
riodical" ( CONCBESSIONAI.  RECORD,  VOl.  88, 
pt.  6.  p.  7448);  the  special  committee  cited 
It  as  the  "nationally  circulated  weekly 
Journal  of  the  Communist  Party  •  •  • 
whose  ownership  was  vested  In  the  Ameri- 
can Fund  for  Public  Service"  (report  of 
March  29.  1044;  also  cited  In  repocts  of  Jan- 
uary 3.  1030  and  June  33,  1042) . 
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A  letterhead  of  the  AU-Amerieaa  Antl- 
Zknperlallst  Lea^e,  dated  AprU  11. 1038,  eon- 
tains  tbe  name  of  Lewis  8.  Gannett  In  a  list 
of  members  of  that  organization's  national 
eommlttee.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  dted  Um 
Ail-American  Anti-Imperialist  League  as  a 
"Communist-front  organization"  (in  re 
Harry  Bridgee,  May  38,  1042,  p.  10):  the 
special  conunlttee  cited  the  group  as  a  Com- 
munist front  (report  of  March  28,  1044) . 


tUABT  13,  1058. 
Subject:    Dr.   Buell   G.   Gallagher,  national 
board  of  directors.   NAACP.   1054. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  constrxMd  as 
representing  the  resulte  of  an  Investigation 
by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  indlvldvial  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Commtmlst,  a  Oommunlst  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

According  to  the  Communist  publication, 
the  Dally  Worker  of  April  13.  1936  (p.  3), 
Buell  O.  Gallagher.  Identified  as  President 
of  Talladega  College,  endorsed  a  peace  strll^e 
of  500,000  studente  who  planned  a  demon- 
stration for  April  23,  1936.  The  strike  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  Student  Union 
which  was  cited  as  a  Comnrunlst-front  or- 
ganization by  the  special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  reporte  dated  Jan- 
uary 3.  1940.  June  25,  1043,  and  March  29, 
1044. 

The  Daily  People's  World,  the  Communist 
Journal  on  the  West  Coast,  listed  Dr.  Buel 
Gallagher  as  a  member  of  the  Draft  Cross 
Conunlttee,  in  connection  with  a  move  to 
draft  Mayor  Laurence  L.  Cross,  of  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  as  candidate  for  Congress  from 
the  seventh  district  of  California.  (See  Daily 
People's  World  of  Jantiary  28.  1948.  p.  3.) 
In  the  February  17,  1048,  Issue  of  the  Dally 
People's  World  (p.  3),  we  find  that  "the  com- 
mittee originally  formed  to  draft  Mayor 
Laurence  Cross  for  Congress  has  resolved  to 
stey  together  in  support  of  the  candidacy 
of  Dr.  Buell  O.  Gallagher  In  the  7th  Dis- 
trict." According  to  Judge  Louis  J.  Hardle, 
committee  chairman.  "In  Dr.  Gallagher,  we 
feel  that  we  have  found  a  congressional 
candidate  who  possesses  those  qualities  of 
intelligence.  Integrity,  and  Idealism  which  we 
admire  in  Dr.  Cross.  His  deep  acquaintance 
with  social  and  economic  problems  and  his 
broad  experience  In  community  activities 
insure  the  voters  of  the  7th  District  a  can- 
didate who  will  honestly  and  ably  serve  them 
In  the  8l8t  Congress"  (Ibid). 

In  the  March  10,  1948.  Issue  of  the  Daily 
People's  World,  we  note  that  the  "Alameda 
County  CIO  Council  voted  endorsement  last 
night  for  Dr.  Buell  Gallagher,  pro-Wallace 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  7th  District. 
Dr.  Gallagher,  endorsed  previously  by  the 
AFL  Central  Labor  Council  and  Building 
Trades  Council,  will  run  In  the  Democratic 
primary  In  June  against  Dyke  Brown,  the 
Truman  candidate.  Congressman  from  the 
7th  district  now  Is  Republic  John  J.  Allen, 
who  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  Law"  (p.  8). 

Under  date  of  February  10,  1951.  Dr. 
Gallagher  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  detailing  an  analysis 
of  the  Information  reflected  In  the  public 
flies  of  the  committee,  and  stating,  "at  no 
time  have  I  ever  been  a  member  of,  or 
sympathlaer  with,  the  ConununUt  Party;  nor 
a  member  of,  or  sympathizer  with,  any  organ- 
ization which  I  knew  or  believed  to  be  a 
front  for  conununlsm."  The  chairman,  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Gallagher  dated  March  8. 
19S1.  advised  him  that  his  analysis  would 
be  made  a  part  of  the  committee  records 
and  quoted  in  any  future  releases. 


FnavAST  18,  1058. 
SabJeet:    Judge    Hubert    T.    Ddany    (also 
spelled  Delaney).  natlnnsl  board  of  di- 
rectors. NAACP.  1054. 

Tlie  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  resulte  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  flndlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  imless  otherwise  Indicated. 

Hubert  T.  Delaney  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  African  Affairs,  as  shown  In  the 
follow' ng  sources:  PamphleU  entitled  "Af- 
rica Jn  the  War,"  "Seeing  Is  Believing" 
(1947) .  "For  a  New  Africa"  (p.  36) .  "8  Million 
Demand  Freedom"  (Inside  back  cover);  leaf- 
lets headed  "The  Job  To  Be  Done"  and  "What 
of  Africa's  Place  In  Tomorrow's  World"  (June 
26.  1944)'.  New  Africa  for  December  1943  (p. 
4)  and  a  letterhead  of  the  council  dated  May 

17.  1945,  contained  the  same  information. 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Steele  testlfled  in  public  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvltles  July  21.  1947  (p.  135),  that  Judge 
Delany  was  a  member  of  the  Coimcll  on  Af- 
rican Affairs.  According  to  the  Dally  Work- 
er of  March  29,  1948  (p.  7),  Judge  Hubert  T. 
Delaney  was  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  council.  The  Daily  Worker  of  April 
26.  1047  (p.  12) ,  named  him  as  having  signed 
a  statement  Issued  by  the  council. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  Council  on  African  Affairs  as  sub- 
versive and  Conunxinlst  (press  releases  of 
December  4,  1917,  and  September  21,  1948; 
also  Included  on  consolidated  list  released 
AprU  1.  1954). 

A  1939  membership  list  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  which  was  made  available  to 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, conteins  the  name  of  one  Hubert  T. 
Delany,  30  Broad  Street.  New  York  City. 
The  name  of  Hubert  T.  Delany  app>eared  on  a 
letterhead  of  the  Guild  dated  May  28.  1940. 
as  director  ex  officio.  The  New  York  Guild 
Lawyer  for  September  1950  listed  him  as  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
guild.  A  list  of  officers  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  (as  of  December  1949)  conteins 
the  name  of  the  Honorable  Hubert  T.  Delaney 
in  a  list  of  members  or  the  organization's  ex- 
ecutive board;  he  is  so  named  in  a  list  dated 
May  1950.  Both  of  these  llsU  were  printed 
in  a  report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
prepared  and  published  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  September  17, 
1950. 

Convention  News  of  May  1941  (pp.  2  and 
4),  issued  by  the  fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Lawyers  GuUd  which  was  held 
May  29-June  1, 1941,  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  named 
Hubert  T.  Delany  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention resolutions  committee;  he  was  also 
named  In  the  same  source  as  a  member  of 
the  national  executive  board.  National  Law- 
yers Guild.  Judge  Delaney  presided  at  an 
annual  convention  of  the  gxUld  In  Chicago, 
HL,  in  1951   (DaUy  People's  World,  October 

18,  1951,  p.  2) ;  he  also  spoke  before  the  guild 
In  1951,  as  reported  In  the  Daily  Worker  of 
AprU  10,  1951,  page  5.  In  the  latter  three 
sources,  he  was  Identlfled  with  the  domestic 
relations  covirt  of  New  York  City. 

The  Daily  Worker  of  October  7,  1952  (p.  3) , 
reported  that  Judge  Delany  was  to  lead  a 
workshop  at  the  ruitional  conference  on  civil 
rlghta  legislation  and  discrimination  to  be 
held  in  New  York  City.  October  10-12,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild: 
a  letterhead  of  the  New  York  City  chapter  of 
the  guild  dated  October  17,  1052,  Usted 
Hubert  T.  Delany  as  vice  president.  The 
DaUy  Worker  of  February  20,  1953  (p.  8), 
announced  that  he  would  speak  at  a  panel 
session  on  dvU  rights  and  liberties,  Pebruazy 


22,  at  the  anntial  convention  of  the  guild, 
February  30-23,  In  New  York  City.  According 
to  the  Daily  Worker  of  May  27.  1053  (p.  8). 
Hubert  T.  Delany  was  reelected  vice  president 
of  the  New  York  City  chapter  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  at  the  annual  membership 
meeting  May  26.  He  was  elected  <me  of  tbe 
vice  presidente  of  the  Naticmal  Lawyera  Guild. 
New  York  City  chapter,  for  the  years  1954-^5. 
as  reported  in  the  DaUy  Worker  of  May  28. 
1954  (p.  8). 

The  National  Lawyers  GuUd  was  cited  as 
a  Communist-front  organization  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in 
report  No.  1311  dated  March  29.  1944.  In  a 
report  on  the  guild,  prepared  and  released 
September  17,  1950,  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  it  was  shown  that 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  "is  the  foremost 
legal  bvUwark  of  the  Conununlst  Party.  Ite 
front  organizations,  and  controUed  unions" 
and  "since  ite  inception  has  never  failed  to 
rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Commtmlst 
Party  and  individual  naembers  thereof,  in- 
cluding known  espionage  agente." 

Hubert  T.  Delany  was  a  member  of  the 
Lawyers'  Committee  of  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  as  shown  on  their 
letterhead  dated  April  6,  1939.  The  Amerl- 
ean  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  was 
cited  as  subversive  and  Commtmlst  by  the 
Attorney  General  (press  releases  of  Jxme  1 
and  September  21,  1948;  consolidated  list  of 
April  1,  1954);  he  had  previously  cited  the 
organization  as  "esteblished  in  the  United 
Stetes  •  •  •  in  an  effort  to  create  public 
sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adap- 
ted  to  the  intereste  of  the  Soviet  Union" 

(CONGEESSIONAL     RBCOKD,     VOl.     88,     pt.     6,     p. 

7443).  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  cited  the  American 
league  as  "the  largest  of  the  Communist- 
front  movemente  in  the  United  Stetes"  (re- 
port of  January  3, 1940) . 

The  catelog  of  the  George  Washington 
Carver  School  (winter  term.  1947)  contains 
the  name  of  Judge  Hubert  T.  Delany  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that 
school,  cited  by  the  Attorney  General  as  "an 
adjunct  in  New  York  City  of  the  Communist 
Party"  (press  release  of  December  4,  1947; 
included  on  consolidated  list  of  AprU  1, 1954) . 

Hubert  T.  Delany  was  named  as  a  repre- 
sentetlve  individual  who  advocated  lifting 
the  arms  embargo  against  Spfdn  in  a  booklet 
entitled  "These  Americans  Say,"  which  was 
prepared  and  published  by  the  coordinating 
committee  to  lift  the  embargo,  cited  as  one 
of  the  number  of  groups  set  up  during  the 
Spanish  civil  war  by  the  Communist  party 
in  the  United  Stetes  and  through  which  the 
party  carried  on  a  great  deal  of  agitetion. 
(From  a  report  of  the  Special  Conunlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities  dated  March  29. 
1944.) 

A  letterhead  of  the  Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  Relations  with  Spain  dated  March 
5,  1938,  and  a  prospectiis  and  review  of  the 
organization  both  name  him  as  a  member  of 
that  group. 

In  a  report  dated  March  20.  1044,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
had  the  following  to  say  concerning  the  Law- 
yers' Conunlttee  on  American  Relations  with 
Spain:  "When  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  organize  much  of  Its  main 
propaganda  around  the  civU  war  in  Spain, 
the  lawyers'  committee  •  •  •  supported 
this  movement." 

A  letterhead  of  the  medical  bureau  and 
North  American  Committee  To  Aid  Spaflish 
Democracy  dated  JiUy  6,  1038,  contains  the 
name  of  Judge  Delany  in  a  list  of  memben 
of  that  group. 

During  1937  and  1938,  the  Communist 
Party  wholeheartedly  campaigned  for  sup- 
port of  the  Spanish  lioyaltst  cause,  recruiting 
men  and  setting  up  so-called  relief  organiza- 
tions such  as  tlie  medical  bureau  and  Nortl 
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Americaa  CbinmlU«e  To  Aid  Spanish  De- 
taoawcj.  (Prom  report  No.  1311  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
datwl  March  29.  1044.) 

Hubert  T.  Delaney  waa  one  of  the  aponsors 
of  a  teatlmonlal  dinner  In  honor  of  Ferdi- 
nand C.  Smith.  Communist  Party  member 
and  national  secretary  of  the  National  Mari- 
time Union:  Identified  as  tax  commissioner. 
New  York  City,  Judge  Delany  was  listed  by 
Labor  Defender  (Issue  of  October  1935)  as 
one  of  the  Individuals  who  signed  a  petition 
for  the  freedom  of  Angelo  Herndon,  a  Com- 
munist. 


IVABT  19.  1956. 
Subject:  Norman  Cousins,  national  board  of 
directors.  NAACP.  1954. 

Tha  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should 
b*  noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Conununlst.  a  Communist  sympa- 
thlaer.  or  a  fellow -traveler  imless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  In  the  Dally 
Worker  of  January  13.  1948.  It -was  reported 
that  "Thirty-five  well  known  authors,  edi- 
tors. cler>^men,  and  other  public  figures  to- 
day called  on  the  new  Federal  Employees 
Loyalty  Review  Board  to  prevent  Injustices 
to  Individuals  In  the  Government  loyalty 
pheck."  Norman  Coxislns  was  one  of  those 
who  signed  the  letter,  addressed  to  Seth  W. 
Richardson,  board  chairman.  This  article 
also  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
preceding  day.  January  12.  1948  (p.  10). 

In  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  ActlvlUes  enUUed  "Review  of  the 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Conference  for 
World  Peace."  dated  April  19.  1949.  we  find 
the  following  statement  concerning  a 
speech  of  Norman  Cousins  before  that  con- 
ference : 

"In  answer  to  this  totalitarian  philosophy 
of  dragooning  culture.  Norman  Cousins,  edi- 
tor of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  de- 
clared amid  a  great  deal  of  hissing  and  bo- 
Ing.  that  Democracy  must  mean  Intellec- 
tual freedom,  that  It  must  protect  the  In- 
dividual against  the  right  of  the  sUte  to  draw 
pollUcal  and  cultural  blueprint*  for  Its 
painters  and  writers  and  compoeers  or  to  cas- 
Ugate  them,  or  to  enter  Into  those  matters 
of  mind  In  which  the  Individual  Is  sover- 
eign.'"  (See  p.  13  of  the  Review  of  the 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Conference.) 

FnauAXT  13.  1958. 
Subject:    Dr.    Algernon    D.    Black,    national 
board  of  directors.  NAACP.  1954. 
The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formaUon  concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.     It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
Dr.  Algernon  D.  Black  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Cultural  and  Sclentlc  Conference 
for  World  Peace,  arranged  by  the  National 
CouncU  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,   and  Profes- 
sions.  March   25-27.    1949    (conference   pro- 
gram, p.  12.  and  conference  call).    The  Daily 
Worker   of   February   21.    1949    (p.    2).    an- 
nounced that  he  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 
gram committee  of  that  conference.    Speak- 
ing of  Peace,  edited  report  of  the  conference 
March  25.  28.  27.  1949.  listed  Algernon  Black 
as  a  speaker  on  A  Warning  Against  Sectarian 
Prejudice,  and  gave  biographical  data  con- 
cerning him  (pp.  121.  139). 

In  1»«8  and  1949.  Dr.  Black  signed  state- 
ments of  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts. 
Sclencaa.    and    Profesaiona    (DaUy    Worker 


Dec.  29.  1948.  p.  J:  letterhead  received  In 
January  1949:  New  York  Star  of  January  4. 
1949.  p.  9.  an  advertisement).  He  spoke  be- 
fore the  group  In  February  1949  (Daily 
Worker.  Feb.  28.  1949.  p.  2). 

The  Committee  on  Cn-Amerlcan  Actlvltlea. 
In  Its  Review  of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Conference  for  World  Peace  arranged  by  the 
National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and 
Professions  and  held  In  New  York  City  on 
March  23.  26.  and  27,  1949,  April  26.  1050. 
cited  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sci- 
ences, and  Profeaslons  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  in  this  same  report  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
the  scientific  and  cultural  conference  aa 
actually  a  supermoblllzatlon  of  the  Invet- 
erate wheelhorses  and  supporters  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Its  auxiliary  organi- 
zations. 

The  call  to  a  national  conference  on  Amer- 
ican policy  In  China  and  the  Far  East,  held 
In  January  1048.  Included  the  name  of  Dr. 
Algernon  Black  In  the  list  of  sponsors  (Call. 
January  23-25.  1948.  New  York  City);  the 
conference  was  called  by  the  Committee  for 
a  Democratic.  Far  Eastern  Policy.  In  the  De- 
cember 1949-January  1950  Issue  of  Far  East 
Spotlight,  which  Is  the  cffldal  organ  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Pol- 
icy. Dr.  Black  answered  a  questionnaire 
Issued  by  that  committee,  favoring  recogni- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Communist  government. 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far 
Eastern  Policy  as  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion In  a  letter  furnished  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  and  release  to  the  press  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  April  27. 
1949:  redesignated  April  27.  1953.  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  No.  10450.  and  Includ^ 
on  the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  list  of  or- 
ganizations previously  designated. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  June  21.  1948.  re- 
ported that  Algernon  D.  Black  had  signed  a 
statement  of  the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship,  calling  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Soviet  Union:  he  signed  an 
appeal  of  the  same  organization  to  the  United 
Sutes  Government  to  end  the  cold  war  and 
arrange  a  conference  with  the  Soviet  Union 
(leaflet  entitled  'End  the  Cold  War — Get 
Together  for  Peace"  which  was  dated  Decem- 
ber 1948);  he  signed  a  statement  In  pralaa 
of  Henry  Wallaces  open  letter  to  Stalin 
(May  1948).  as  shown  In  the  pamphlet  How 
To  End  the  Cold  War  and  Build  the  Peace 
(p.  9),  prepared  and  released  by  the  National 
CouncU  of  American-Soviet  Friendship. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship  as 
subversive  and  Communist  In  letters  re- 
leaned  December  4.  1947.  and  September  21 
1948:  redesignated  April  27.  1953.  and  In- 
cluded on  the  AprU  1.  1954.  consolidated  list 
The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  Its  report  of  March  29.  1944 
(p.  156).  cited  the  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship  as  "in  recent  months, 
the  Communist  Party's  principal  front  for 
all  things  Russian." 

Dr.  Black  contributed  an  article  to  the 
pamphlet  We  Hold  These  Truths  (p.  22), 
which  was  Issued  by  the  I.eague  of  American 
Writers.  He  was  named  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  conunlttee  of  Film  Audiences  for 
Democracy  In  the  June  1939  issue  of  Film 
Survey,  offlclal  organ  of  Film  Audiences,  cited 
as  a  Conununlst-front  organization  by  the 
6p)eclal  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
(report  No.  1311  of  March  29.  1944.  p.  150). 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  League  of 
American  Writers  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist in  letters  furnished  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  and  released  to  the  oress  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  June  1  and 
September  21,  1948:  redesignated  April  27 
1953.  and  Included  on  the  April  1.  1954.  con- 
aolldated  list.  The  organization  waa  cited 
previously  by  the  Attorney  General  as 
"founded    under    Communist    auspices    in 


1935  •  •  •  In  1939  •  •  •  began  openly  to 
follow  the  Communist  Party  line  as  dictated 
by  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
( CONOaBHIOIt  AL  RXCOSD.  vol.  68.  pt.  0.  p. 
7445).  Tha  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  Its  rei>orts  of  Janu- 
ary 3.  1940  (p.  9),  June  25.  1943  (p.  19). 
and  March  29.  1944  (p.  48).  cited  the  League 
of  American  Writers  as  a  Communist  front 
organization. 

A  letterhead  of  the  nonpartisan  committee 
for  the  relection  of  Congressman  Vlto  Mar- 
cantonlo.  dated  October  3.  1936.  listed  tha 
name  of  Algernon  D.  Black  as  a  member  of 
that  conunlttee.  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-Amcrlcan  Activities.  In  Its  report  dated 
March  29.  1944  (p.  122).  cited  the  nonparU- 
san  committee  for  the  reelection  of  Vlto 
Marcantonlo  as  a  Communist-front  organi- 
sation. 

Algernon  Black  was  a  member  of  the  advis- 
ory board  of  the  American  Student  Union,  aa 
shown  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Presenting 
the  American  Student  Union."  The  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  In  ita 
report  dated  January  3.  1939  (p.  80).  cited 
the  American  Student  Union  as  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization. 

A  letterhead  of  the  Veterans  Against  Dis- 
crimination of  Civil  Rights  Congress  of  New 
York,  dated  May  11.  1946.  listed  the  name  of 
Algernon  Black  as  one  of  the  public  sponsors 
of  that  organization.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cited  the  Veterans  Against  Dlsclmlna- 
tlon  of  Civil  RlghU  Congress  of  New  York 
aa  subversive  In  a  letter  released  December  4. 
1947:  Included  on  the  April  1.  1954,  con- 
solidated lUt. 

Mr.  Black  signed  an  open  letter  of  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties, as  shown  In  the  booclot  600  Promi- 
nent Americans  (p.  16).  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cited  the  National  Federation  as  sub- 
versive and  Conununlst  In  letters  released 
December  4.  1947.  and  September  21.  1948; 
redesignated  April  27.  1953.  and  Included  on 
the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  lUt.  The 
Attorney  General  cited  the  organization  pre- 
viously as  "part  of  what  Lenin  called  the 
solar  system  of  organizations,  ostensibly 
having  no  connection  with  the  Communist 
Party,  by  which  CommunUU  attempt  to 
create  sympathizers  and  supporters  of  their 
program."  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  Its  report  dated 
March  20.  1944  (p.  60).  cited  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties  as 
"one  of  the  viciously  subversive  organiza- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party."  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  In  Its  re- 
port of  September  2.  1947  (p.  3).  cited  the 
National  Federation  as  among  a  "maze  of 
organizations'  which  were  "spawned  for  the 
alleged  purpoee  of  defending  civil  liberties 
In  general  but  actually  intended  to  protect 
Communist  subversion  from  any  penalties 
under  the  law." 

The  printed  program  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Emergency  Conference  on  Inalienable 
RlghU.  February  12.  1040.  reveals  the  name 
of  Algernon  D.  Black  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  group.  A  letterhead  of  the  American 
Russian  Institute,  received  July  28.  1949.  con- 
tains the  name  of  Dr.  Black  as  a  member 
of  the  Interchurch  committee  of  that  Instl- 
turte.  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  Its  reported  dated 
March  29.  1944  (pp  96  and  129).  cited  the 
Greater  New  York  Emergency  Conference  on 
Inalienable  Rights  as  a  Communist  front  or- 
ganization. The  Attorney  General  cited  the 
American  Russian  Institute  as  a  Communist 
organization  in  a  letter  released  AprU  27 
1949:  redesignated  April  27.  1953.  and  In- 
cluded on  the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  lUt. 
Dr.  Black  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Friends  of  SpanUh  Den^cracy  (letterheada 
dated  March  13.  1931.  and  February  21.  1938); 
and  described  aa  a  representative  individual 
In  a  booklet  entitled  'These  Americans  Say" 
which  was  published  by  the  Coordinating 
Committee  to  Lift  the  (Spanlah)  Embargo 
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The  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amcrlcsn  Ac- 
tivities, In  lU  report  dated  March  39.  1944 
(p.  82) ,  cited  the  American  Friends  of  Span- 
ish Democracy  as  a  Communist  front  or- 
ganization. The  Coordinating  Committee  to 
Lift  the  (Spanish)  Embargo  was  cited  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties In  Its  report  dated  March  29,  1944  (pp. 
137  and  138),  aa  one  of  a  number  of  front 
organizations  set  up  during  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  by  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States  and  through  which  the  party 
carried  on  a  great  deal  of  agitation. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "News  You  Don't 
Get"  (dated  November  15,  1938),  Algernon 
Black  was  named  as  one  of  those  who  signed 
the  call  to  a  conference  on  pan-American 
democracy;  a  letterhead  of  the  organization 
dated  November  16,  1938.  named  him  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  conference.  The  At- 
torney General  cited  the  Conference  on  Pan- 
American  Democracy  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist In  letters  released  June  1  and 
September  21.  1948;  redesignated  AprU  27, 
1953,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10450. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, m  Its  report  dated  March  29,  1944 
(pp.  161  and  164).  cited  the  Conference  on 
Pan-American  Democratcy  aa  a  Communist 
front  organization. 

Algernon  Black  signed  a  declaration  of 
the  Reichstag  Fire  Trial  Anniversary  Commit- 
tee honoring  Dimltrov,  as  shown  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  22.  1943  (p.  40). 
The  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. In  Its  report  of  March  29.  1944  (pp. 
112  and  156).  cited  the  Reichstag  Fire  Trial 
Anniversary  Conunlttee  as  a  Communist 
front  organlztlon. 

Dr.  Black  signed  an  open  letter  In  defense 
of  Harry  Bridges.  (See  Dally  Worker  of  July 
19.  1942.  p.  4.)  Letterheads  of  the  Citizens 
Victory  Committee  for  Harry  Bridges  dated 
June  8.  1943,  and  January  10,  1944.  listed 
Algernon  Black  as  a  committee  member  or 
sponsor  of  that  group.  The  open  letter  In 
defense  of  Harry  Bridges  was  cited  as  a 
Conununlst  front  organization  by  the  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  lu  Its 
report  of  March  29.  1944  (pp.  87.  112.  129. 
166).  The  citizens'  conunlttee  for  Harry 
Bridges  was  cited  as  Communist  by  the  At- 
torney General  In  a  letter  released  April  27, 
1949:  redesignated  April  27.  1953.  and  In- 
cluded on  the  April  1.  1954,  consolidated  list. 
The  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ae- 
tlvltles<  In  lU  report  of  March  29.  1944  (pp. 
90  and  94).  cited  the  citizens'  committee 
for  Harry  Brldgea  aa  a  Conununlst  front 
organization. 

The  Daily  Worker  of  March  29,  1951,  (p. 
9),  reported  that  Dr.  Algernon  D.  Black 
algned  a  letter  of  the  American  Conunlttee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  attacking 
the  McCarran  Act.  Algernon  D.  Black  was 
shown  as  a  sponsor  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  In  the 
Dally  Worker.  AprU  4.  1951  (p.  8).  a  leaflet: 
"Call — Mass  Meeting  and  Conference."  Oc- 
tober 27,  1951.  Dearborn.  Mich.,  and  a  photo- 
sutlc  copy  of  an  undated  letterhead  of  the 
20th  anniversary  national  conference  •  •  •, 
U.  E.  Hall,  Chicago.  lU.  (Dec.  »-9.  1951). 
The  Dally  Worker  of  August  10.  1950  (p.  6), 
reported  that  Dr.  Algernon  Black  signed  a 
statement  of  the  American  Conunlttee 
against  denaturalization. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
Conunlttee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born 
as  subversive  and  Communist  In  letters  re- 
leased June  1  and  September  21,  1948;  re- 
designated April  27.  1953.  and  Included  on 
the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  list.  The  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  Its  report  of  March  29;  1944  (p.  155),  cited 
the  American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born  as  "one  of  the  oldest  auxiliaries 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
Statea." 

On  June  13.  1949.  the  Dally  Worker  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Black  was  one  of  the  spon- 


•ors  of  an  organization  formed  to  oppose 
the  Mundt-Nlxon  antl-Communlst  bUl;  • 
press  release  of  the  National  Committee  to 
Defeat  the  Mundt  Bill,  dated  June  15,  1949. 
revealed  the  same  Information.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Uh -American  Actlvltlea.  In  Its 
report  on  the  National  Conunlttee  to  Defeat 
the  Mundt  bUl  dated  January  2.  1951.  cited 
that  organization  as  "a  registered  lobbying 
organization  which  has  carried  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Cc»nmunlst  Party  In  Its  fight 
against  antlsubversive  legislation." 

A  letterhead  of  the  Voice  of  Freedom 
Conunlttee  dated  June  16,  1947.  listed 
Algernon  D.  Black  as  a  sponsor  of  that  or- 
ganization.  An  Invitation  to  a  dinner  held 
tuider  auspices  of  the  group.  January  31. 
1948,  listed  him  as  a  member  of  the  dinner 
committee.  He  signed  a  petition  of  the  or- 
ganization as  shown  by  a  leafiet  published 
by  the  Voice  of  Freedom  Committee.  The 
Attorney  General  Included  the  Voice  of 
Freedom  (k>mmlttee  on  his  April  1,  1954.  con- 
solidated list  of  organizations  previously 
designated. 

Algernon  D.  Black.  New  York  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Society,  signed  an  open  letter  of  the 
Conference  on  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact  to  Senators  and  Congressmen 
urging  defeat  of  President  Truman's  arms 
program,  as  shown  by  a  letterhead  dated 
August  21,  1949. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  its  report  on  the  Communist  peace  of- 
fensive, April  1,  1951  (p.  66),  cited  the  Con- 
ference for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the  At- 
lantic Pact  as  a  meeting  called  by  the  Dally 
Worker  In  July  1949,  to  be  held  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  as  having  been  Instigated  by 
Communists  In  the  United  States  (who)  did 
their  part  in  the  Moscow  campaign. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  December  10.  1952 
(p.  4),  listed  Dr.  Algernon  D.  Black  as  a 
signer  of  an  appeal  to  President  Truman  re- 
questing amnesty  for  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  convicted  under  the  Smith  Act. 

Febxcart  13.  1956. 

Subject:  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  national  board 
of  directors,  NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  -and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
fornuitlon  concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by  or 
findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  S3rmpathlzer.  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Washington  commit- 
tee. Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare, 
as  shown  on  their  letterhead  of  June  4.  1947. 
The  Special  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities cited  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Hunum  Welfare  as  a  Communist-front  or- 
ganization In  Its  report  of  March  29.  1944. 
In  1947  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities released  a  report  on  the  conference. 
In  which  It  was  cited  as  a  Communist-front 
organization  which  sought  to  "attract  south- 
em  liberals  on  the  basis  of  Its  seeming  inter- 
est In  the  problems  of  the  South."  although 
Its  "professed  Interest  In  southern  welfare" 
was  "simply  an  expedient  for  larger  alms 
serving  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  subservient 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States"  (Re- 
port No.  592  of  June  12.  1947). 

Ralph  Bunche  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Con- 
ference on  CivU  Rights  of  the  Waahlngton 
Conunlttee  for  Democratic  Action.  AprU 
20-21,  1940.  as  shown  by  the  conference  caU. 
page  4.  A  letterhead  of  the  Washington 
Committee  for  Democratic  Action  dated 
April  26.  1940.  named  Dr.  Bunche  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  that  group. 

The  Washington  Committee  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Beriew 


Board,  released  December  4.  1947,  and  Sep- 
tember 21,  1948.  The  organization  was  re- 
designated by  the  Attorney  General.  AprU  27. 
1953.  ptuiuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10460. 
and  Included  In  the  April  1,  1954.  consoli- 
dated list  of  organizations  previously  desig- 
nated. The  Attorney  General  had  previously 
cited  the  group  as  an  affiliate  or  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  (  Congxessionai.  Rbcobd.  vol.  88. 
pt.  6.  p.  7448).  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-Amecican  Activities  cited  the  organiza- 
tion as  successor  In  Washington  to  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
and  an  affiliate  of  the  national  federation 
(reports  of  June  25.  1942.  and  Mar.  29.  1944). 

Offlclal  proceedings  of  the  National  Negro 
Congress  for  1936.  pages  5  and  40,  named  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche.  Washington.  D.  C.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  presiding  committee  and  a  member 
of  the  national  executive  councU  of  that 
organization. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  cited  the  National  Negro  Con- 
gress as  a  Communist-front  movement  In 
the  United  States  among  Negroea,  and  re- 
ported that  "the  officers  of  the  National 
Negro  Congress  are  outspoken  Communist 
sympathizers,  and  a  majority  of  those  on 
the  executive  board  are  outright  Commu- 
nists" (report  of  January  3.  1939).  The 
Attorney  General  cited  the  National  Negro 
Congress  as  a  Communist-front  organization 

( CONOXESSIONAL     RECORD.     VOl.     88.     pt.     6.     p. 

7447;  press  releases  of  December  4,  1947,  and 
September  21,  1948:  consolidated  list  of  cited 
organizations,  dated  AprU  1.  1954)'. 

The  Washington  Post  and  limes  Herald, 
May  29.  1954.  p.  6.  reported  that  "A  Federal 
loyalty  board  announced  today  that  it  has 
unanimously  cleared  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche 
of  any  and  all  charges."  the  article  quoted 
the  official  announcement  as  follows: 

"The  fuU  board  had  lu  second  meeting 
with  Dr.  Bunche  yesterday  following  which 
It  unanimously  reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  Dr. 
Bunche  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"This  conclusion  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  transmittal  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.  N.  At  the 
same  time  It  has  been  Informally  transmitted 
to  Dr.  Bunche." 

Reference  to  the  loyalty  board's  clearance 
of  Dr.  Bunche  Is  found  also  In  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  May  28.  1954,  p.  A-1. 

Febiuast  13,  1956. 
Subject:    Dr.    H.    Claude    Hudson,    national 
board  of  directors,  NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investlgutlon  by 
or  flndlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow- traveler  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

The  Dally  People's  World  of  May  2,  1947 
(p.  8),  listed  Dr.  H.  Claude  Hudson  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  ClvU  RlghU  Congress  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  In  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  December  4.  1947, 
and  September  21.  1948.  The  organlzatum 
was  redesignated  by  the  Attorney  General 
April  27.  1953.  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10450.  and  Included  on  the  April  1.  1954. 
consolidated  list  of  organizations  previously 
designated.  The  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  tu  report  of  September  2,  1947 
(pp.  2  and  19).  cited  the  Civil  RighU  Con- 
rnm  as  an  organization  formed  in  April 
1948  as  a  merger  at  two  other  Commnnist- 
froDt    organizations     (Intcmatlooal    Later 
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Defenae  and  the  Ifstlonal  Mdermtlon  for 
Constitutional  LlbcrtlM);  "dedicated  not  to 
the  broader  laeties  of  dvll  Ilbertlee,  but  ape- 
cMcallf  to  the  defense  of  Individual  Com- 
miinlsta  and  the  Communist  Party**  and 
"controlled  by  tndlTlduals  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  It.- 

POBUAKT  13.  lOM. 
Subject:  Carl  R.  Johnson,  national  board  of 
directors,     national     legal     committee. 
MAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  th;s  committee  contain  the  following 
information  concerning  the  subject  Individ- 
ual, "nils  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  results  of  an  Investiga- 
tion by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Individual  is  not 
necessarily  a  Communist,  a  Communist  sym- 
pathiser, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  other- 
wise Indicated. 

An  undated  leaflet.  The  Only  Sound  Policy 
for  a  Democracy,  and  the  Dally  Worker  of 
March  19.  liMS  (p  4).  listed  Carl  R.  Johnson, 
lawyer.  Kansas  Cltv.  Mo.,  as  a  signer  of  a 
statement  sponsored  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  Constitutional  Liberties  support- 
ing the  War  Department's  order  on  granting 
conunlaslons  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  have  been  members  of  or  sympathetic 
to  the  views  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  National  Pederatlon  for  Consti- 
tutional Liberties  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist In  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
released  December  4,  1947.  and  September 
ai.  1948.  The  organization  was  redesig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General  April  27. 
19A3.  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10450, 
and  included  on  the  April  1,  1954.  consoli- 
dated list  of  organizations  previously  desig- 
nated. The  organization  was  cited  previ- 
ously by  the  Attorney  General  as  "part  of 
what  Lenin  called  the  solar  system  of  or- 
ganizations, ostensibly  having  no  connection 
with  the  Communist  Party,  by  which  Com- 
munists attempt  to  create  sympathizers  and 
supporters  of  their  program."  (Concrks- 
sionai.  RscoaD,  vol.  88.  pt.  6,  p.  7446.) 
The  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, In  its  report  of  March  29.  1944 
(p.  50),  cited  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties  as  "one  of  the  vi- 
ciously subversive  organizations  of  the  Com- 
munist Party."  The  Committee  on  Un- 
Araerlcan  Activities.  In  its  report  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  1947  (p.  3).  cited  the  National  Ped- 
eratlon for  Constitutional  Liberties  among 
a  maze  of  organizations  which  were  spawned 
for  Um  alleged  purpose  of  defending  civil 
liberties  In  general  but  actually  Intended  to 
protect  Communist  subversion  from  any 
penaiues  under  the  law. 

PnauAiT  13,  1956. 
Subject:  Alfred  Baker  Lewis,  national  board 
of  directors.  NAACP,   1954. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  thU  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by  or 
flndlng  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow -traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

On  July  11.  1942.  the  National  PederaUon 
for  ConstltuUonal  Liberties  addressed  an 
open  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  urging  him  to  reconsider  Attorney 
General  Francis  Blddle's  order  to  deport 
Harry  Bridges;  the  letter  also  stated  that 
••It  is  equally  essenUal  that  the  Attorney 
General's  Ul-advUed.  arbitrary,  and  unwar- 
ranted findings  relative  to  the  Communist 
Party  be  rescinded."  Alfred  Baker  Lewis, 
excoullve  board.  National  Association  for 
the   Advancement    of    Colored   People,    and 


executive  board  member.  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action.  New  York.  R.  T..  signed  the 

open  letter,  as  shown  In  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "600  Prominent  Americans  Ask  Presi- 
dent To  Rescind  Blddle  Decision,"  published 
September  11,  1942.  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion for  Constitutional  Liberties  and  incor- 
porating the  open  letter  in  full.  The  open 
letter,  together  with  a  list  of- Individuals  who 
signed  It.  appeared  In  the  Dally  Worker  on 
July  19.  1942  (p.  4). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  National  Pederatlon  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties  as  "Part  of  what  Lenin 
called  the  solar  system  of  organizations,  os- 
tensibly having  no  connection  with  the 
Communist  Party,  by  which  Communists 
attempt  to  create  sjrmpathlzers  and  support- 
ers of  their  program:"  ind  as  subversive  and 
Communist.  ( CoNcnssioNAL  Recoko.  vol. 
88,  pt.  6,  p.  7446) ;  snd  press  releases  of 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21.  1948, 
respectively:  also  Included  In  consolidated 
list  released  April  1,  1954.)  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
the  federation  as  one  of  the  vlcloiuly  subver- 
sive organizations  of  the  Communist  Party 
(report  of  March  29.  1044:  also  cited  In  re- 
ports of  June  25.  1942.  and  January  2.  1943). 
It  was  also  cited  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerlcan  Activities  as  Intended  to  protect 
Communist  subversion  from  any  penalties 
under  the  law  (Report  No.  1115  of  Septem- 
ber 2.  1947). 

An  undated  letterhead  of  the  League  for 
Mutual  Aid.  104  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
City,  contained  the  name  of  Alfred  Baker 
Lewis  in  a  list  of  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion's advisory  conunlttee.  The  league  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  enterprise  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in 
Report  No.  1311  of  March  29,   1944. 

"Greetings  and  best  wishes  for  success  to 
the  second  national  Negro  congress"  were 
contained  In  the  printed  annual  program  of 
that  congress,  sent  by  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
chairman,  and  Alfred  Baker  Lewis,  secretary. 
Negro  Work  Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party. 
(Printed  annual  program,  second  national 
Negro  congress.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Octo- 
ber 15,  16.  and  17.  1937.  p.  61.)  The  National 
Negro  Congress  was  cited  as  an  Important 
sector  of  the  democratic  front,  sponsored  and 
supported  by  the  Communist  Party;  and  la- 
ter, as  subversive  and  Communist.  (Com- 
cacssioNAL  RxcoBD.  vol.  8U.  pt.  6,  p.  7447; 
and  press  releases  of  December  4,  1947,  and 
September  21.  1948:  also  Included  on  con- 
solidated list  of  April  1,  1954.)  The  Special 
Conxmlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
the  congress  as  the  Comnrunlst-front  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  among  Negroes 
(report  of  January  3,  1939;  also  cited  In 
reports  of  January  3.  1940;  June  25.  1942 
and  March  29.  1944). 

FnsUAST  13,  1956. 
Subject:   Dr    James  J.  McClendon.  national 
board  of  directors,  nauonal  health  com- 
mittee. NAACP.   1954. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  con.ain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by  or 
findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily  a 
Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or  a 
fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  March  18.  1945  (p.  2). 
and  an  undated  leaflet.  The  Only  Sound 
Policy  for  a  Democracy,  named  Dr.  James  J. 
McClendon  as  one  of  the  signers  of  a  state- 
ment, sponsored  by  the  National  FederaUon 
for  Constitutional  Liberties,  which  supported 
the  War  Department's  order  on  granting 
commissions  to  members  of  the  Armed  ^rces 
who  have  been  members  of  or  sympathetic  to 
the  views  of  the  Conuniinist  Party.  Dr.  Mc- 
Clendon was  Identlfled  as  President  of  the 
Detroit  National  AssoclaUon  for  the  Advance- 


ment at  Colored  People.  D.  J.  J.  McClendon 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  at  the  National  Fsd- 
eration  for  Constitutional  Liberties,  as  shown 
toy  the  program.  Action  Conference  for  Civil 
Rights,  held  in  Waahlngton,  D.  C.  April  1»- 
20.  1941;  and  on  letterheads  dated  September 
11,  1940.  and  November  6.  1940. 

The  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist by  the  United  SUtes  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  press  releases  dated  December  4.  1947. 
and  September  21.  1948:  also  Included  in 
his  consolidated  list  of  April  1,  1954.  The 
Attorney  General  described  the  organization 
as  "part  of  what  Lenin  called  the  solar  sys- 
tem of  organizations,  ostensibly  having  no 
connection  with  the  Communist  Party,  by 
which  Communists  attempt  to  create  sympa- 
thizers and  supporters  of  their  program" 
( CoNcatssioMAL  Rbcoro.  vol.  88,  pt.  6.  p. 
7446).  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  ststed  that  "There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  regardless  of  its  high-sounding 
name — is  one  of  the  viciously  subversive 
organizations  of  the  Communist  Party" 
(special  committee  report.  March  20.  1044. 
p.  50):  also  cited  In  reports,  June  35,  1043 
(p.  20).  and  January  2,  1043  (pp.  B  and  12). 

Dr.  James  J.  McClendon  was  named  In  the 
Dally  Worker  of  Msrrh  16.  1942.  (pp.  1  and  4), 
and  on  a  letterhead  dated  April  2.  1042.  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  National  Free  Bruwder 
Congress. 

The  National  Free  Browder  Congress  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  which  arranged 
to  meet  March  28-29.  1042.  Barl  Browder  was 
general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party. 
United  States  of  America,  who  had  been  con- 
victed aiMl  sentenced  to  Atlanta  Federal 
Penitentiary  for  passport  fraud.  (Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  re- 
port. March  20.  1044  (pp    69.  87.  and  132.) 

Dr.  James  McClendon  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  sesqulcentennlal  bill  of 
rights  celebration,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Michigan  Civil  RlghU  Federation. 
Detroit.  Mich  .  December  1-2,  1930.  as  shown 
by  the  call  ot  conference.  Dr.  James  J. 
McClendon  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a 
statewide  conference,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Michigan  federation  In  Detroit. 
Mich.,  September  12.  1943.  as  shown  by  call 
of  the  conference  He  was  Identified  as 
president  of  the  Detroit  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional A<tsoclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

The  Michigan  Civil  Rights  Federation  was 
cited  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  as  "an  afllllate  of  the  Communist 
front,  the  National  Federation  for  Consti- 
tutional Liberties:  and  as  subversive  and 
Communist  organization  which  has  been 
succeeded  by  and  now  operates  as  the  Michi- 
gan chapter  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress." 
( CoNCBESSTONAL  Rtcoao.  Vol.  88.  pt.  6,  p. 
7446;  and  press  releases  of  December  4. 
1947.  June  1  and  September  21,  1048:  also 
Including  In  his  consolidated  lUt  of  organi- 
zations, dated  April  1,  1954  )  The  Sfwclal 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
cited  the  Michigan  Ovll  Rights  Federation 
as  a  Communist-front  organization.  (From 
Report  No  1311  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  dated  March  20. 
1044:  and  Report  No  1115  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  dated  September 
a.  1»«7.  p.  8.) 

FknuaaT  13.  1984. 

Subject:  A.  Maceo  Smith,  national  board  of 
directors.  NAACP.  1064. 
The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
ofthls  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  resulU  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  necessarily 
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a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  ottierwlse  indicated. 

A.  Maceo  Smith  was  a  signer  of  a  state- 
ment released  by  the  Civil  Eights  Congress  of 
Texas  against  a  ban  on  the  Communist  Party 
as  shown  by  the  Worker.  AprU  27.  1947  (p. 
25). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  Civil  RlghU  Congress  as  subversive 
and  Ck^mmunist  In  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board,  released  to  the  press  by  the 
United  SUUs  Civil  Service  Commission  De- 
cember 4.  1947  and  September  21.  1948;  re- 
designated April  27.  1963,  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10450.  and  included  on  the 
April  1.  1964.  consolidated  list.  The  Commit- 
tee on. Un-American  Activities.  In  lU  report 
of  September  2.  1947  (pp.  2  and  19) .  cited  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress  as  an  organization 
formed  In  April  1946  as  a  merger  of  two  other 
Communist-front  organizations  (Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense  and  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  Constitutional  Liberties);  "dedi- 
cated not  to  the  broader  issues  of  civil  liber- 
ties, but  specifically  to  the  defense  of  indi- 
vidual CommunlsU  and  the  Communist 
Party"  and  "controlled  by  individuals  who 
are  either  members  of  the  Conununlst  Party 
or  openly  loyal  to  It." 

FiBauAST  13.  1956. 
Subject:    James  Hlnton.   national   board  of 
dh>ectors.  NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  flle^  and  publications 
of  this  committee  conUln  the  following  In- 
formstlon  concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  resulU  of  ah  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

James  M.  Hlnton,  identified  as  president 
of  the  SUte  conference  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple for  South  Carolina,  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  a  Congress  on  Civil  RlghU,  as 
shown  on  the  call  to  the  congress  which  was  ' 
held  In  Detroit.  Mich  .  April  27-38.  1046. 
(See  pp  21  and  22  of  Rept.  No.  1115  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  on 
the  Civil  RlghU  Congress.  SepUmber  2, 
1947  ) 

The  Civil  RlghU  Congress  was  founded 
at  a  conference  in  Detroit  April  37.  and  28, 
1946.  effectuating  the  merger  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Defense  snd  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  -  Liberties. 
The  Civil  RlghU  Congress  was  "dedicated 
not  to  the  broader  Issues  of  civil  liberties,  but 
specifically  to  the  defense  of  Individual 
CommunlsU  and  the  Communist  Party"  and 
"controlled  by  individuals  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  it"  (pp.  2  and  18  of  Rept.  No.  1115). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  Civil  RlghU  Congress  as  subversive 
and  Communist  In  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  December  4,  1947. 
and  September  21.  1948:  redesignated  April 
27.  1953.  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10450.  and  Included  on  the  April  1.  1954.  con- 
solidated list  of  organisations  previously 
designated.  j 

Fbhiuazt    13.    1058. 
Subject:  Theodore  M.  Berry,  national  Ixtard 
of  directors,  national  legal  committee. 
NAACP.  1054. 

The  public  records,  files  and  publications 
of  this  conunlttee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed  as 
representing  the  resulU  of  an  investigation 
by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  individual  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

A  1030  membership  lUt  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  which  was  made  available  to 


the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvlties.  March  1039.  contains  the  name 
of  Theodore  M.  Berry.  308  West  Fifth  Street. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  as  a  member. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  iU  report  of  March  20.  1044 
(p.  149).  cited  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
as  a  Communist-front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  In  lu 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  Sep- 
Umber 17.  1050,  cited  the  organization  as 
a  Communist  front  which  "is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  lU 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  unions" 
and  which  "since  lu  Inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  Individual  members 
thereof,  including  known  espionage  agents." 

Febkva«t  13.  1056. 
Subject:  Earl  B.  Dlckerson,  national  board 
of  directors,  national  legal  committee. 
NAACP.   1054. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  resulU  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow -traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

According  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  February 
28.  1948  (p.  9).  Earl  Dlckerson.  attorney. 
Illinois,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  staUment 
defending  the  12  Communist  leaders.  He 
signed  a  staUment  in  behalf  of  the  attorneys 
in  the  Communist  cases  as  shown  by  the 
July  31.  1950.  issue  of  the  Dally  Worker  (p. 
9) .  This  same  Information  was  shown  In  the 
February  1.  1950.  issue  of  the  Dally  Worker 
(p.  3).  As  shown  by  the  Dally  People's 
World  of  May  12.  1950  (p.  12).  Earl  B.  Dlcker- 
f  on  was  a  signer  of  a  sUtement  to  the  United 
Nations  In  behalf  of  the  Communist  cases. 

Earl  B.  Dlckerson  protested  approval  of  the 
Smith  Act  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  "having 
a  disastrous  Impact  upon  •  •  •  struggle  of 
Negro  people"  (Dally  Worker.  October  1,  1951k 
p.  1).  He  filed  a  petition  with  the  clerk  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  supporting 
the  pending  application  for  a  hearing  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Smith  Act  as  shown 
by  the  Daily  Worker.  October  4.  1951  (p.  15). 
Mr.  Dlckerson  was  Identified  In  this  source 
as  a  Negro  attorney  in  Illinois.  He  spoke 
against  the  Smith  Act  according  to  the 
February  12.  1952  Issue  of  the  Dally  People's 
World  (p.  3).  and  was  co-author  of  a  nxemo- 
randiun  to  the  Supreme  Court  "on  the 
menace  of  the  Smith  Act  to  the  Negro 
people"  (Dally  People's  World.  July  16.  1952. 
p.  1).  Earl  B.  Dlckerson.  president.  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  Chicago,  was  a  signer  of  an 
appeal  to  President  Truman  requesting  am- 
nesty for  leaders  of  the  Conununlst  Party 
convicted  under  the  Smith  Act  (Dally 
Worker.  December  10,  1952.  p.  4).  As  shown 
by  the  Dally  Worker,  December  29.  1053  (p. 
8)  and  the  Worker.  January  3.  1954  (p.  6). 
Earl  B.  Dlckerson  was  one  of  39  prominent 
Midwest  citizens  signing  a  plea  for  Christmas 
amnesty  for  Conununlst  leaders  convicted 
tmder  the  Smith  Act.  which  was  wired  to 
President  Elsenhower.  He  was  one  of  the 
initiators  of  an  appeal  for  reduced  bail  for 
CUude  Lightfoot.  Illinois  Conununlst  leader, 
indicted  tinder  a  section  of  the  Smith  Act  as 
shown  by  the  September  12,  1064.  issue  of 
the  Worker  (p.  16. 

According  to  the  December  25.  1952  issue 
of  the  Dally  Worker  (p.  81 .  Earl  D.  Dlckerson 
was  a  signer  of  an  open  letter  to  President 
Truman  asking  clemency  for  the  Rosenbergs. 
The  Dally  Pe<^le's  World  of  March  13.  1053 
(p.  3 ) .  reported  that  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  con- 
tributed a  sUtement  to  the  pamphlet.  llM 
Negro  People  ^>eak  Out  on  the  Boeenbergz. 
distributed  by  volimteers  for  the  East  Bay 
Committee  To  Save  tlie  Rosenbergs.  Oakland. 
California. 
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rl  B.  Dickerson  was  a  signer  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Greek  Government  protesting  the 
ooiu^  marital  of  Greek  maritime  unlonlsU  aa 
shown  by  the  Daily  Worker.  August  10.  1052 
(p.  1). 

Barl  B.  Dickerson  was  listed  In  the  spring 
1043  (p.  22)  and  fall  session  1043  (p.  27) 
catalogs  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  was 
named  in  the  same  source  as  a  guest  lec- 
turer at  the  school  (p.  lO). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
cited  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School  as  an  ad- 
junct of  the  Communist  Party  in  a  letUr 
to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  Decem- 
ber 4.  1047.  The  Attorney  General  redesig- 
nated the  school  April  27,  1063.  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10460.  and  Included  it  on 
the  AprU  1.  1064.  consolidated  list  of  organi- 
zations previously  designated.  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  lu 
report  of  March  39.  1944  (p.  82).  cited  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  School  as  successor  of  the 
Workers  School  as  a  Communist  educational 
medium  In  Chicago. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "For  a  New  Africa" 
(conUlnlng  the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence on  Africa,  New  Tork.  AprU  14,  1914) 
names  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Negro  Congress. 

The  National  Negro  Congress  was  cited  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  the  Attorney 
General  In  letters  released  December  4,  1947. 
and  SepUmber  21.  1948:  redeslgnaud  April 
27.  1963.  and  Included  on  the  April  1.  1954. 
consolldaUd  list.  The  organization  was  cited 
previously  by  the  Attorney  General  as  a  Com- 
munist-front group  ( CONCKEBSIONAL  RZCOSO. 
vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p.  7446).  TTie  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  In  lu 
report  ot  January  3,  1939  (p.  81).  cited  the 
National  Negro  Congress  as  "the  Communist- 
front  movement  In  the  United  SUUs  among 
Negroes." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Afri- 
can Affairs,  as  fchown  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"8  Million  Demand  Freedom."  and  the  pam- 
phlet For  a  New  Africa  (p.  36).  Earl  B. 
Dlckerson  Is  listed  as  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  African  Affairs  in  a  leafiet.  Issued  by 
the  organization.  The  Job  To  Be  Done,  a 
leafiet  entitled  "What  of  Africa's  Place  In 
Tomorrow's  World?"  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Seeing  Is  Believing"  (1947).  and  a  letur- 
head  of  the  group,  dated  May  17.  1946.  and  a 
pamphlet.  Africa  In  the  War. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Council 
on  African  Affairs  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist in  leturs  released  December  4,  19  »7. 
and  SepUmber  21.  1048;  redeslgnsted  April 
27.  1953,  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1.  1964. 
consolidated  list. 

The  name  of  Barl  Dlckerson,  of  35  South 
Dearborn  Street,  "Chicago,  III.,  appears  on  a 
1939  membership  list  of  the  National  Lawyers' 
Guild  on  file  with  this  commltue.  In  1949 
he  was  president  of  the  Chicago  chapUr  of 
the  guild  and  chairman  at  a  meeting  on 
antl-Communlst  legUlatlon.  ss  shown  In  the 
Dally  Worker  of  March  16,  1949  (p.  6);  In  the 
same  year  he  attacked  the  Marshall  plan  as 
shown  in  tb»  Dally  Worker  of  July  19.  1949 
(p.  5 ) .  in  which  source  he  was  identlflsd'  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  guild; 
he  participated  In  a  discussion  entitled 
"SUtus  of  Civil  Liberties."  fifth  annual  con- 
vention. National  Lawyers'  Guild.  Book- 
Cadillac  HoUl.  Detroit,  Mich..  May  20-June 
1, 1041,  as  shown  by  the  convention  program 
I»lnted  in  Convention  News.  May  1041  (p.  2). 
published  t>y  the  guld.  This  same  Conven- 
tion News  (pp.  8  and  4>  listed  him  as  a 
member  of  the  convention  nominations  com- 
mittee of  the  fifth  national  convention  of 
the  National  Lawyers'  OoUd.  Be  sutanltted 
s  report  of  the  gluld.  denxnmclng  tyndiing 
and  discrimination,  as  shown  in  the  Dally 
Wortter.  November  80. 1»«  (p.  IK  As  rt»own 
by  the  October  15.  lOSl.  tasae  cT  tlie  DaUy 
Worker  «p.  1 ».  Barl  B.  DttAeiacm  wus  presi- 
dent of  the  Chfr^t^  t^f^t.jtt^n-  aC  ii,t  Vit;  wrM 
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„  ,  L«wywi*  Guild:  h«  apokc  at  Xbm  naUonal  c«j- 

m  H  Tvntlon  of  th*  organisation  In  Chlcagoi    Tb« 

~  ~  October  18.  1961,  ianm  at  the  Dally  People's 

World  (p.  3) .  reported  that  Barl  B.  Dlckerson 
was  elected  preeldent  of  the  National  Lawyere* 
Guild.     He  waa  ahown  aa  president  of  the 
National  Lawyers'  Guild  In  the  Dally  Worker. 
January  25.  IJWa  (p  1).  and  Febroary  20.  1953 
(p.  6),  and  the  Dally  Peoples  World,  Janu- 
ary 3S,  laaa   (p.  8).     The  January   18,   l«aa. 
Issue  of  the  Dally  Peoples  World  (p.  3)   re- 
ported that  Karl  B.  Dlckerson  was  to  speak 
on  the  Smith  Act.  the  ConsUtutkm.  and  You. 
at  a  gathering  of  the  San  Francisco  chapter 
of  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild  on  February 
1.  l»6a.     The  Dally  Worker  of  February  M, 
1988    (p.   6).  reported   that   Karl   Dlckerson. 
president   of   the    National    Lawyers'    Guild, 
addressed    the    annual    convention    of    the 
group    held    February    20-23.    at    the    Park- 
Sheraton  Hotel.  New  York  City,  and  stated 
that  "a  new  forels;n  policy  Is  needed  If  the 
drive  against  liberties  Is  to  be  halted."    The 
Dally  People's  World  of  July  fl.  IBS3  (p.  3). 
announced  that  he  was  to  be  honored  by  the 
Loe  Angeles-HoUywood  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers    Guild  at  a  luncheon.     The 
Dally  Worker  of  August  38.  1033  (p.  3).  re- 
ported that  Karl  B.  Dlckerson.  president  of 
the  National  Lawyers'  Guild.  Issued  a  stste- 
m«nt  opposing   the  American   Bar   Associa- 
tion's   call    for    disbarment    of    Communist 
lawyers.    As  shown  by  the  September  «.  1B53. 
Issu*  of  the  Worker  (p.  fli.  Earl  Dlckerson 
protested     the     placing     of     the     National 
Lawyers'  Guild  on  the  list  of  subversive  or- 
ganizations by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amertcan 
Activities,  in  Its  report  of  March  29.  1944  ( p 
140),  cited  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild  as  a 
Communist -front  organization.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  In  Its  re- 
port on  the  Nations  Lawyers'  Guild.  Septem- 
ber 17.  1950,  cited  the  group  as  a  Communist 
front  which  "U  the  foremoet  legal  bulwark 
of  thw-Communlst  Party,  lu  front  organize. 
Uone,  and  controlled  unions"  and  which 
"since  Its  Inception  has  never  failed  to  rally 
to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Commanlst  Psrty 
and  Individual  members  thereof.  Including 
known  espionage  agents." 

One  terl  Dlckerson  ( with  no  middle  Initial 
■hown »  spoke  at  the  morning  session  of  the 
Congress  on  Civil  Rights  which  was  held  In 
Detroit,  Mich.  April  37-28.  1948.  aa  shown  In 
the  program,  Congress  on  Civil  Rights  (p.  I » • 
T^\.\  °*«**'»n  •>«n^  •  statement  of  the 
Clvu  Rights  Congrees  which  was  In  defenee 
of   Oerhart   Klaler,    according   to   the   DaUy 
Worker  of  February  38,  1947  (p,  3);  he  waa 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency Conference  for  Civil  Rights  which  was 
held   in  New   York  City  on  July   19.   i948 
according  to  the  DaUy  Worker  of  July   la' 
1048  (p.  4):  a  photostat  of  a  letterhead  of 
the    Civil    Rights    Congreae.    IlllnoU,    dated 
Drcember  18.   1948.  listed  Karl  Dlckerson  ae 
a  sponsor.     As  shown  by  the  Dally  Worker 
of  November  1.  1950  (p.  4),  Karl  B.  Dicker- 
ton  waa  a  sponsor  of  the  Civil  RighU  Con- 
£Ma.     A  handbill.  Dodge  Local  3  Support* 
mc  Rally,  luted  Karl  B   Dlckerson  as  one 
or  those  who  would  speak  at  a  rally  to  be 
held    under    partial    ausplcee   of    the    ClvU 
folo  *•  ^°^***  ^  MlciUfan  on  AprU  16. 

•.T??  j*'*o^ey  General  cited  the  OvU 
Rlgbta  Congress  as  aubveralve  and  Commu- 
mat   In   lettera   reUaeed   December  4     1947 

5i'**.f^'"*"'^''  ^*-  ^•**'  '-tlwlgnated  April 
27.  1988.  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1.  1954. 
consolidated  list.  Tha  Committee  oA  Un- 
American  Activities,  In  lu  report  of  Septem- 
ber 3,   1947   (pp.  3  and  19).  cited  the  ClvU 

?!!*f^n^.2P*"  "  *°  organization  formed 
to  AprU  1948  aa  a  merger  of  two  other  Com- 
munlst-front  organizations  (International 
pbor  Defenee  and  the  National  Federation 
for  ConsUtutional  Liberties);  "dedicated 
not  to  the  broader  Isausa  of  dvU  Ubertiea, 
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bat  speciflcany  to  tbe  defenae  of  tntflvldoal 
Conununlsts  and  the  Communist  Party"  and 
"controUed  by  lodlvlduals  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Cooununlst  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  it.- 

Accordlng  to  tbe  printed  program  of  tha 
Cultural  and  Sclentinc  Conference  for  World. 
Peace   (p.  14),  Bail  B.  Dlckerson  was  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  conference  which  waa 
held  In  New  York  City.  March  37  37.  1949. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  OouncU 
of   the  Arts.  Sciences,   and  Professions;    he 
signed  a  statement  of  the  councU  which  waa 
reprinted  In  the  Concnzssional  Rbcoso.  vol- 
ume OS.  part  7.  page  0435     Karl  B.  Dlckerson 
was  a  signer  of  a  Reeolutlon  Against  Atomic 
Weapons  as  shown  by  a  mimeographed  list 
of  signers  attached  to  a  letterhead  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Science,  and 
Professions  dated  July  38,  1050.    Mr.  Dicker- 
son    algned    a    sta:ement    to    the    American 
people,  "We  uphold  the  right  of  all  citizens 
to  speak  for  pence."  released  by  the  National 
CouncU  of  the   Arts,  Sciences,   and   Profes- 
sions, as  .shown  by  the  handbill.  "Halt  the 
Defamers  Who  Call  Peace  Un-American"    He 
spoke  at  a  conference  on  equal  rights  for 
Negroes  In  the  arts  held  by  the  New  Tork 
Council  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts. 
New  Tork  City.  November   10.  1051.  accord- 
ing to  the   November   7.    1951    (p.   S).  and 
November  14.  1051  (p  7).  Issues  of  the  Dally 
Worker      The  Daily  Worker  of  June  3.  1953 
(p  3).  listed  Karl  B   Dlckerson  as  one  of  the 
endorsers  of  the  national  councU  resolution 
calling  for  a  hearing  of  Tunisia's  denunds 
In  the  United  Nations.     Re  fpoke  at  a  con- 
ference for  equal  rights  for  Negroes  In  the 
Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions  held  by  the 
Southern    Calif orr  la    Council    of    the    Arts. 
Sciences,  and  Prpfesslons.  on  June  14.  19631 
In  Los  Angeles  (Dally  Worker.  June  30   1983 
P   T). 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Artlvl- 
ties.  In  Its  Review  of  the  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Conference  for  World  Peace.  April  19 
1949  (p.  3>.  cited  the  National  CouncU  of 
the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions  as  a 
Communist -front  organization.  In  thla 
same  report  the  committee  cited  the  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Conference  for  World 
Peace  as  a  Communist  front  which  "was 
actually  a  siipermoblllrarion  of  the  In- 
veterate wheelhorres  and  »upporters  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Ita  auxUUry  organl- 
tatlona  •• 

1t\T\  B  Dickeraon  was  a  national  sponsor 
of  the  Spsnlsh  Refugee  Appeal  of  the  Joint 
Anti-Fajiclst  Refu<:ee  Committee,  as  shown 

^  ^?11V^J*^  °*  '^*  ^°^  Oated  February 
28,  1948.  February  8,  1948.  May  18.  1981.  and 
January  8.  1983.  He  signed  an  open  letter 
of  the  organization  to  President  Truman  on 
Franco  Spain  as  ahown  by  a  letterhead  snd 
mimeographed  tetter  of  April  38.  1949  Re 
signed  a  petition  of  the  Spanish  Refugee 
Appeal  of  the  Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee 
Committee  to  President  Truman  "to  bar 
muttary  aid  to  or  alliance  with  fascUt 
Spain"  as  shown  by  a  mimeographed  peti- 
tion, attached  to  a  UtUrhead  of  tbe  grotm 
dated  May  18.  1951.  *^^ 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Joint 
Antl-FascUt  Refugee  Committee  as  subver- 
•lire  and  Communist  in  lettars  released 
December  4.  1947  and  September  31  1948- 
redealgnated  April  27.  1968  and  Included  on 
the  AprU  l.  1954  consolidated  Ust.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. In  its  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p  174) 
cited  the  Joint  Antl-FascUt  Refugee  Com-' 
mlttee  as  a  Communist -front  organization. 
Mr.  Dlckerson  was  chairman  of  the  lUl- 
noU  Legislative  and  Defense  Committee  of 
the  International  Labor  Defense,  as  shown 
In  Kqual  Justice.  September.  1939.  (p.  3) ,  He 
•poke  before  the  International  Labor  De- 
fense, together  with  Karl  Browder.  accord- 
ing to  the  DaUy  Worker  of  October  1  1943 
(p.  5);  October  8,  1942.  (p.  8);  and  October 


11.  1943.  fp.  8).  The  pamphlet  Victory  m 
Oklahoma.  October  1943.  t>aok  cover,  luted 
Earl  B.  Dickeraon  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  International 
Labor   Defense. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Xntema- 
Uonal  Labor  Defense  as  subversive  and 
CommunUt  In  letters  released  June  I  and 
September  31,  1948:  redesignated  AprU  37. 
1983  and  Included  on  the  April  1.  1984  con- 
solidated list.  The  organization  was  cited 
prevloualy  by  the  Attorney  General  as  the 
"lei?al  arm  of  the  Communist  Party." 
(CoMcazasiONAL  Rzcoeo.  vol.  88.  pt.  8,  p. 
7448).  The  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  Its  report  of  September  3.  1947 
(pp.  1  and  3).  cited  the  International  Labor 
Defenee  as  "part  of  an  International  net- 
work of  organizations  for  the  defense  of 
Communist    Iswbreakers." 

Karl  B.  Dlckerson  was  a  speaker  at  the 
Conference  on  Constitutional  Liberties,  the 
founding  conference  of  the  Nstlonal  Federa- 
tion for  Constitutional  Liberties,  as  shown 
In  the  printed  program.  CaU  to  a  Conference, 
page  3.  June  7.  1040. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Confer* 
•nee  on  Constitutional  Ubertiee  In  America 
as  a  conference  as  a  result  of  which  was 
establUhed  the  Nauonal  Federation  for  Con- 
stitutional Ubertiee.  "part  of  what  Lenin 
called  the  solar  system  of  organlzatlona, 
ostensibly  having  no  connection  with  the 
Communist  Party,  by  which  CommunUU  at- 
Umpt  to  create  sympathizers  and  supporters 
of  their  program"  ( CoMoazaaioMAL  RzooaD. 
vol.  88.  pt.  8.  p.  7448).  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Uo-Amerlcan  AcUvltlea.  In  Its  re- 
port of  March  29.  1944  (p.  103),  cited  tha 
conference  as  "an  important  part  of  the  solar 
sy.ttem  of  the  Communist  Party's  front  or- 
ganlzatlons." 

The  program  and  call  to  a  nattonal  con- 
ference of  the  American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born,  held  In  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  October  25  and  38.  1947.  lUted  Barl  B. 
Dlckerson  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  con- 
ference: he  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
slith  national  conference,  which  was  held  In 
Cleveland,  May  0  and  10.  1943.  as  shown  In  a 
leanet  of  the  conference,  page  4.     In  the  lat- 
ter sotiroe.  Mr.  Dlckerson  was  Idantlflad  ae  a 
memtwr  of   the   President's   Commlttaa  on 
ffcir  Bmptoyment  Practleee.     Karl  Dlckerson 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  American  Commlttaa 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  as  shown  by  • 
1980  letterhead,  an  undated  letterhead  (-re- 
ceived for  fUee.  July  ll.  1980).  an  undated 
letterhead   (dUtrtbutlng  a  speMsh  of  Abner 
Green  at  the  conference  of  the  Amarlcan 
Committee    for   Protection   of    the   Foralgn 
•om  of  December  3-3.  1960).  and  a  letter- 
head  of  the  Midwest  Committee  for  Prote«« 
tlon  of  Foreign  Born  (April  80.  1981).    Mr. 
Dtckerion.  Identitted  as  preMdent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Urban  League,  was  a  sponsor  of  a  din- 
ner  given  by  the  Midwest  Committee  for  the 
Protectl.m  of  Foreign  Bom  for  Pearl  Hart 
(Dally  Worker.  Apr   8.  1900,  p.  4).     A  letter- 
head  of  the  sixth  annual  conference  of  tha 
Midwest  Committee   for  the  Protection  at 
the  Foreign  Born  dated  May  18.  1984.  Chi- 
cago, luted  Barl  B  Dlckerson  as  a  sponaor: 

The  Attorney  Genersl  cited  the  Amerteaa 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born 
as  subvsrslve  and  CommunUt  in  letters  re- 
M«a«d  June  1  snd  September  31,  1948-  redaa- 

^f^  ^/i'  "■  **"•  •"<*  included  on  the 
AprU  1,  1984.  consolldftted  list.  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvltles  In  Its 

a'^*  °'  ^"'"^  '^-  ^^^^  <P  "»)•  c«^  tha 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born  as  "one  of  the  oldeet  auslUarles 
StJ^"  ^^«»»"^«   P»rty   to    the   United 

♦>i°ri**^  ^^?  Dlckerson  waa  a  patron  of 
the  Congress  of  American-Soviet  Friendship. 
as  shown  on  a  letterhead  of  the  congress, 
dated  October  37.  1942;  he  was  namSd  In 
aovlat  AuaaU  Today  iDecember  1943  Usue. 
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p.  43)  aa  one  of  tbe  sponsors  of  the  Congress 
of  American -Soviet  Friendship:  the  call  to 
the  Congress  of  Amerlcan-Scviet  Prlendshlp, 
November  6-8.  1943,  listed  Barl  B.  Dlckerson 
among  the  sponsors.  He  signed  a  statement 
of  the  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
PYlendshlp.  praising  Wallace's  open  letter  to 
Stalin.  May  1948.  as  shown  in  a  pamphlet. 
How  To  End  the  Cold  War  and  Build  the 
Peace,  page  9.  He  was  Identified  In  the  last- 
named  source  as  an  attorney  at  law.  Chicago. 
A  photostatic  copy  of  a  letterhead  of  the 
Chicago  Council  of  American -Soviet  Friend- 
ship dsted  September  17,  1951.  listed  Earl 
B  Dlckerson  as  a  sponsor  of  that  group.  A 
photostat  of  a  letter  of  the  national  council 
dated  March  19.  1953.  lUted  Mr.  Dlckerson  as 
a  sponsor. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Council  of  American -Soviet  Friendship  as 
subversive  and  CommunUt  in  letters  released 
December  4.  1047.  and  September  21.  1948; 
redesignated  April  27,  1053.  and  included  on 
the  April  1,  1084.  consolidated  lUt.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  lu  report  of  March  23,  1944.  (p.  186). 
cited  the  National  Council  as  "In  recent 
months,  the  CommunUt  Party's  principal 
front  fur  aU  things  Ruslan." 

The  Dally  Worker  of  October  31,  1043 
(p.  1),  named  Barl  B.  Dlckerson  smong  the 
list  of  members  of  the  National  Emergency 
Committee  To  Stop  Lynch. ng.  He  signed 
an  appeal  to  lift  the  SpanUh  embargo,  which 
appeal  was  made  by  tha  Negro  People's  Com- 
mittee to  Aid  Spanlah  Democracy,  according 
to  the  iTally  Worker  of  February  8,  1089 
(p  3).  He  contributed  to  tha  Jue  33.  1948, 
Issue  of  New  Masses  (p.  9).  He  signed  a  pe- 
tition of  the  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free 
Earl  Browder.  aa  shown  to  an  oflkrlal  leaflet 
of  the  organization. 

The  National  Emergency  Committee  To 
Stop  Lynching  was  cited  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amerlean  Activities  as  a  Negro 
Communlat-front  organization,  whoee  secre- 
tary was  Ferdinand  C.  Sm^th.  high  to  the 
circles  of  the  Communist  Party  (report. 
March  39.  1944.  p.  180). 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlvlUes.  In  tU  report  of  March  39,  1944 
(p.  180).  cited  the  Negro  People's  Committee 
To  Aid  Sp.tnlsh  DenuKracy  as  a  Comroimlst- 
frout  urbanization. 

New  Masses  was  cited  as  a  CommunUt 
perirxlicai  by  the  Attorney  General  (Cow- 
cazsaioMAL  Rccoas.  vol.  88,  pt.  8.  p.  7447), 
and  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amerlean 
Actlvltlea  (report,  Mar.  39,  1985,  pp.  48  and 
78). 

The  Citizens'  Committee  To  Prae  Barl 
Browder  was  cited  as  Communist  by  the 
Attorney  General  In  a  letur  dated  April  27. 
104«:  redesignated  April  37.  1983.  and  In- 
cluded on  the  Aprn  l.  1984.  eonsolidaud  list. 
The  organization  was  cited  previously  by  the 
Attorney  General  ae  a  Communist  organ- 
ization (CowoaaaaiowAL  Ricoao.  vol.  88.  pt.  8, 
p.  7448).  The  Spadal  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Acttvitiee.  In  lU  report  of  March 
39.  1944  (pp.  8  and  58).  citad  the  Citizens' 
Committee  To  Free  Barl  Browder  as 
follows:  When  Barl  Browder  (then  general 
■«>cretary.  CommunUt  Party)  was  In  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  serving  a  sentence  Involving 
hU  frsudulent  passports,  the  Communist 
Psrty's  front  which  aglUted  for  hU  release 
was  known  as  the  CItlaena'  Committee  Tb 
IVee  Earl  Browder. 

An  open  letter  denundlng  discharge  of 
CommunUt  Party  defendants  In  Pulton  and 
Livingston  Counties  contained  the  name  of 
Earl  B.  Dlckerson  in  the  list  of  persons  who 
signed  according  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  Sep- 
tember 24.  1940,  page  8.  He  waa  attorney 
for  Eugene  Dennis,  general  secretary.  Com- 
munist Party,  as  shown  In  the  DaUy  Worker 
of  November  19,  1947,  page  7.  being  identi- 
fied In  thU  source  as  a  former  member  of 
the  city  council,  Chicago.    Reference  to  Earl 
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Dlckerson  as  attorney  for  Eugene  DennU 
appears  In  the  Worker,  November  80.  1947, 
page  4:  the  Dally  Worker  of  January  15,  1948. 
page  8;  and  the  Dally  Worker  of  October  27. 
1948,  page  10.  In  which  source  he  U  Identified 
as  a  Negro  leader,  of  Chicago. 

Earl  B.  Dlckerson  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
American  Peace  Crusade.  IlllnoU  assembly, 
as  shown  by  a  letterhead  dated  AprU  12. 
1981.  the  nitooU  Peace  Crtisade,  May  1951 
(p.  4),  and  a  photostat  of  a  letterhead  dated 
Jime  31,  1952.  He  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
American  People's  Congress  and  Exposition 
for  Peace,  held  by  the  American  Peace  Cru- 
sade In  Chicago,  111.,  June  29,  30.  and  JiUy 
1,  1951.  as  shown  by  a  leaflet.  An  Invitation  - 
to  American  Labor  To  Particlpaite  to  a  Peace 
Congress,  the  Call  to  the  American  People's 
Congress,  and  the  leaflet,  American  People's 
Congress  •  •  •  Invites  You  To  Participate  to 
a  National  Peace  Competition.  June  29,  1951, 
Chicago,  111.  He  was  a  sponsor  of  a  contest 
held  by  the  American  Peace  Crusade  for 
songs,  essays,  and  paintings  advancing  the 
theme  of  world  peace  as  reported  in  tbe 
Dally  Worker.  May  1,  1951  (p.  11). 

The  Attorney  General  Included  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Crusade  on  his  January  22,  1984, 
list  of  organizations  designated  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10450,  and  on  the  April 
1,  1984,  consolidated  list.  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  In  Its  statement 
Usued  on  the  March  of  Treason,  February 
19.  1081.  and  report  on  tbe  CommunUt  Peace 
Offensive  AprU  1,  1981  (p.  81),  cited  the 
American  Peace  Crusade  as  an  organization 
which  the  Communists  establUhed  as  a  new 
Instrument  for  their  peace  offensive  in  the 
United  States  and  which  was  heralded  by 
the  Daily  Worker  with  the  usual  bold  head- 
lines reserved  for  projects  to  line  with  the 
CoDununUt  objectives. 

Masses  and  Mainstream  for  February  1953 
(pp.  83-56)  luted  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  as  co- 
author of  an  amid  curiae  brief  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  supporting  an  appeal  for  a  re- 
heartog  of  Its  decision  upholding  the  Smith 
Act.  dated  September  27.  1951. 

According  to  the  April  30,  1980,  Issue  of  the 
Worker  (p.  18),  Earl  B.  Dickenon  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  Mldcentury  Conference  for 
Peace,  cited  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  as  a  meeting  held  In  Chicago, 
May  29  and  80,  1980,  by  the  Committee  for 
Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and  as  having  been  "aimed  at  assembling  aa 
many  gullible  persons  as  possible  under  Com- 
munist direction  and  turning  them  Into  a 
vast  sounding  board  for  Communist  propa- 
ganda" (report  on  CommunUt  peace  of- 
fensive, AprU  1,  1081,  p.  88). 

Earl  B.  Dlckerson  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
National  Committee  To  Defeat  the  Mundt 
blU  as  hown  by  the  pamphlet,  Hey,  Brother. 
There's  a  Law  Against  Tou  (p.  2):  a  release 
of  June  18,  1949  (p.  3),  and  a  photosUt  of  a 
letterhead  dated  May  6,  1950.  He  signed  a 
statement  of  tbe  organization  according  to 
the  DaUy  Worker  of  AprU  8,  1960  (p.  4). 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
in  lu  report  on  the  National  Committee  To 
Defeat  the  Mundt  BUI.  December  7,  1960, 
cltad  the  organization  as  "a  regUtered  lob- 
bying organization  which  has  carried  out 
the  objectives  of  the  CommunUt  Party  In  It* 
fight  against  antUubverslve  legUlatlon." 

Earl  B.  Dlckerson  signed  a  letter  defending 
the  13  Communist  leaders,  as  shown  on  a  let- 
terhead, dated  January  7,  1949;  he  tater 
signed  a  statement  asking  for  the  release  of 
the  Communist  leaders,  as  shown  in  the  Dally 
Worker  of  November  8,  1949  (p.  8).  He 
signed  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  attorneys  who 
represented  the  Communist  leaders,  as  shown 
to  the  Dally  Worker  of  November  2,  1949 
(p.  2):  he  signed  a  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  attorneys,  as  shown  In  the  DaUy  Worker 
of  December  7,  1949  (p.  8) ;  he  represented 
the  attorneys  who  represented  the  11  Com- 
munUt leaders,  accordtog  to  the  DaUy  Work- 
er of  January  24,  1950  (p.  3). 


lUAiT   13,   1988. 
Subject:  Benjamto  E.  Mays,  national  board 
of  directors,  NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  fUes.  and  publications 
Of  thU  committee  contain  the  foUowlng 
information  concerning  the  subject  todl- 
viduaL  ThU  report  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  representing  the  results  of  an  to- 
vestigatlon  by  or  findings  of  thU  committee. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Individual  U  not 
necessarily  a  CommunUt,  a  CommunUt  sym- 
pathizer, or  a  feUow-traveler  vmless  other- 
wise Indicated. 

The  Dally  Worker.  March  4.  1948  (p., 3), 
named  Benjamin  E.  Mays  as  one  of  the  sign- 
ers Of  a  letter  to  behalf  of  Communist  de- 
portation cases,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  Por- 
elgn  Born.  A  letterhead  of  the  group  con- 
tained bU  name  as  one  of  tbe  sponsors 
(letterhead  December  11  and  12.  1948). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  American  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nUt to  letters  furnUhed  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  United 
States  ClvU  Service  Commission  June  1  and 
September  31.  1948.  The  group  was  redes- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  Central  April  29, 
1053.  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10450. 
The  Sf>eclal  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, to  lU  report  of  March  29,  1044  (p. 
155),  cited  the  committee  as  "one  of  the  old- 
est auxUlarles  of  the  CommunUt  Party  to 
the  United  States." 

Benjamin  E.  Mays,  president.  Morehouse 
College,  was  a  member  of  the  Initiating  com- 
mittee for  a  Congress  on  Civil  RlgbU  which 
was  held  In  Detroit,  AprU  27  and  28,  1948. 
(See,  Urgent  Summons  to  a  Congress  on 
ClvU  Bights.)  He  was  an  honorary  national 
chairman  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Congress,  New 
York,  as  shown  by  an  undated  letterhead 
concerning  a  conference  held  October   11, 

1947.  He  algned  a  call  for  a  national  confer- 
ence of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Congress  to  be  held 
to  Chicago  (Dally  Worker,  Oct.  21. 1947.  p.  5). 

The  ClvU  Rights  Congress  was  cited  aa 
subversive  and  CommunUt  by  the  Attorney 
General  In  letters  released  December  4,  1947, 
and  September  21,  1948.  Tbe  group  waa  re- 
designated pursuant  to  Executive  Order  Mo. 
10480.  The  Committee  on  Un-Amerlean  Ac- 
tivities, to  lU  report  of  September  2,  1947 
(pp.  3  and  10),  cltad  tha  ClvU  RlgbU  Con- 
gress aa  an  organization  formed  to  AprU 
1948  aa  a  merger  of  two  other  ConununUt- 
front  organizations  (Intcmatlotuil  Labor 
Defense  and  the  National  Federation  for 
ConstitutionAl  Uberltles):  "dedicated  not  to 
tbe  broader  Issues  of  elvU  liberties,  but  spe- 
cifically to  the  defense  of  Individual  Com- 
nmnlsts  and  tbe  CommunUt  Party"  and 
"controlled  by  indlvlduaU  who  are  either 
members  of  the  CommunUt  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  It." 

Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Mays,  president,  Mora- 
lumaa  CoUege.  Atlanu,  Ga.,  signed  a  sut«- 
mant  by  the  National  CouncU  of  American- 
Soviet  Ftiendshlp  to  praise  of  Wallace's  open 
letter  to  StaUn,  May  1948  (pamphlet,  How 
To  End  the  Cold  War  and  Build  the  Peace, 
p.  9).  A  leaflet,  "End  the  Cold  War— Get 
TogetJier  for  Peace."  (December  1946) 
named  Benjamto  E.  Mays  as  one  of  tbe 
signer*  of  the  National  CouncU's  appeal  to 
the  United  SUtes  Government  to  end  the 
eold  war  and  arrange  a  conference  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe 
Sponsoring  Committee  of  tbe  National  Cotm- 
cU  of  American-Soviet  Ftlendsblp,  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  as  shown  by  a  buUetto  of 
the  group,  dated  June  1948  (p.  33). 

The  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Prlendshlp  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munUt by  the  Attorney  General  In  letters 
released  December  4,  1947,  and  September  21, 

1948.  The  group  was  redesignated  pursuant 
to  Kzecutlve  Order  No.  10480.  The  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltlea.  to  itt 
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report  of  Ifiveh  39.  1944  (p.  156).  cited  the 
National  Council  of  Amwlcan-Sovlet  Prlend- 
■hlp  as  "In  recent  montha,  ttoe  Conununlst 
Party's  principal  front  for  all  things  Rus- 


Dr.  Mays  signed  an  open  letter  sponsored 
by  the  National  PMeratlon  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  denouncing  United  States  Attorney 
General  Blddle's  charges  against  Harry 
Bridges  (Dally  Worker.  July  19.  1942.  p.  4): 
booklet.  "600  Prominent  Americans."  p.  96). 
Be  also  signed  a  statement  sponsored  by 
this  organization  hailing  the  War  Depart- 
ment's order  on  commissions  for  the  Com- 
munists, as  shown  by  the  Dally  Worker. 
March   18.   1945   (p.  3). 

The  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Xabertles  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist by  the  Attorney  General  In  letters 
released  December  4.  1947.  and  September  21. 
1948.  The  group  was  redesignated  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  No.  10460.  The  group 
was  cited  previously  by  the  Attorney  General 
•a  "part  of  what  Lenin  called  the  solar  sys- 
tem of  organizations,  ostensibly  having  no 
connection  with  the  Communist  Party,  by 
which  Communists  attempt  to  create  sym- 
pathizers and  supporters  of  their  program" 
(CoNaazssiONAL  RECoao,  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p. 
7446) .  The  special  committee.  In  Its  re- 
port of  March  29.  1944  (p.  60).  cited  the 
federation  as  one  of  the  viciously  subversive 
organizations  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  In  its 
report  on  September  2.  1947  (p.  3).  cited 
the  federation  as  among  a  maze  of  organi- 
sations which  were  spawned  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  defending  civil  liberties  in  gen- 
eral but  actually  Intended  to  protect  Com- 
munist subverison  from  any  penalties  under 
the  law. 

Letterheads,  dated  June  12.  1947.  and  Au- 
gust 11.  1947.  of  the  Southern  Negro  Youth 
Congres,  list  Dr.  Mays  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board.  A  leaflet  of  the  organization 
(exhibit  46.  public  hearings.  July  22.  1947. 
Steele)  also  contained  the  name  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Mays. 

The  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  was 
elted  as  subversive  and  among  the  affiliates 
and  committees  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.  S.  A.,  which  seeks  to  alter  the  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States  by  un- 
constitutional means  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  a  letter  released  December  4.  1947. 
The  group  was  redesignated  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10450.  The  special  com- 
mittee, in  its  report  of  January  3.  1940  (p.  9) . 
cited  the  organization  as  a  Communist  front. 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
in  its  report  of  April  17.  1947  (p.  14).  cited 
the  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  as  sur- 
reptitiously controlled  by  the  Young  Com- 
munist League. 

The  Dally  Worker.  April  27.  1947  (p.  24). 
reported  that  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Ma]rs.  Geor- 
gia, signed  a  statement  against  the  ban  on 
the  Conununlst  Party.  He  signed  a  state- 
ment against  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  ac- 
cording to  the  Daily  Worker  of  June  28.  1949 
(p.  2).  He  spoke  at  a  conference  on  "Jim 
Crow  in  the  Nation's  Capital"  (Dally  Worker. 
December  21.  1950.  p.  8). 

OcTOBxx  25.  1955. 
Subject:  A.  T.  Walden.  national  legal  com- 
mittee. NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed 
aa  representing  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
ahould  be  noted  that  the  Individual  is  not 
necesttarlly  a  Conununlst.  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  unleea  other- 
wise Indicated. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  October  7. 1953  (p.  S) . 
reported  that  A.  T.  Walden.  Georgia,  was  to 
lead  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  workshop 
discussions  at  a  national  conference  on  clvU 


rights,  legislation,  and  discrimination.  Mew 
York  City.  October  10.  11,  and  12. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActivlUes.  In  its  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p. 
149).  cited  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  as  a 
Communist-front  organization.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its  re- 
port on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  Septem- 
ber 17.  1950.  cited  the  group  as  a  Commu- 
nist front  which  is  the  foremost  legal  bul- 
wark of  the  Communist  Party,  its  front  or- 
ganizations and  controlled  unions  and  which 
since  Its  inception  has  never  failed  to  rally 
to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  individual  members  thereof,  Including 
known  espionage  agents. 

A  mimeographed  letter  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  May  12.  1948.  in- 
cluded a  list  of  signers  opposing  the  Mundt 
anti-Communist  bill.  Austin  T.  Walden, 
Georgia,  was  one  of  those  signers. 

OcTOBn  25. 1955. 
Subject:  Arthur  D.  Shores,  national  legal 
committee.  NAACP.  1954. 
The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications, 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  investigation  by  or 
flndlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
According  to  letterheads  of  the  Southern 
Negro  Youth  Congress,  dated  June  12  and 
August  11.  1947.  Arthur  D  Shores  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board  of  this  organiza- 
tion. A  page  from  an  undated  leaflet  of  the 
organization  also  listed  Mr  Shores  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board.  Arthur  Shores. 
Negro  attorney,  was  associated  with  Nesbitt 
Elmore  in  the  defense  of  Senator  Glen  H. 
Taylor,  of  Idaho,  who  was  fined  650  and 
ordered  a  180-day  suspended  jail  sentence 
for  defying  Birmingham's  segregation  laws 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Negro  Youth 
Congress  in  Alabama  (Dally  Worker.  May  6, 
1948.  p.  4).  '■ 

The  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  was 
cited  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  "surreptitiously  controlled"  by  the 
Young  Communist  League  (report  271.  Apr. 
17.  1947.  p.  14).  The  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  In  Its  report  dated 
January  3.  1940.  page  9.  cited  the  Congress 
as  a  Communist  front.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  cited  the  Southern 
Negro  Youth  Congress  as  subversive  and 
among  the  affiliates  and  committees  of  the 
Communist  Party.  United  SUtes  of  America, 
which  seeks  to  alter  the  form  of  Government 
of  the  United  'States  by  unconstitutional 
means  (letter  furnished  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  released  to  the  press  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission.  Dec.  4. 
1947):  the  Attorney  General  redesignated 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10450  of  April  27.  1953.  and  included  it 
on  the  April  1.  1934.  consolidated  list  of  or- 
ganizations previously  designated. 

Arthur  D.  Shores,  prominent  Negro  attor- 
ney, told  the  Dally  Worker  that  "outlawing 
the  Communist  Party  would  'pave  the  way 
for  a  one-party  dictatorship  In  this  country'  " 
(Dally  Worker.  March  19.  1947.  p.  6). 

The  Worker  for  December  14.  1947  (p.  8. 
southern  edition),  reported  that  Arthur 
Shores.  Identifled  as  a  leading  Negro  clvll- 
rlghts  lawyer,  was  assisting  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Ruby  Jackson  Galnor.  "outstanding 
Negro  teacher  fired  by  the  Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Education.  •  •  •  Mrs.  Jackson  Is 
the  leading  petitioner  in  contempt-of-court 
proceedings  against  the  board  for  its  refiisal 
to  equalize  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  in 
accord  with  a  Federal  coxirt  decree  •  •  •." 
The  article,  which  Identified  Mrs.  Galnor  as 
president  of  the  Birmingham  teachers'  local 
of  the  United  Public  Workers,  also  reported: 
"The  outcome  of  Mrs.  Galnor's  case  has  be- 


come the  keystone  of  the  fight  of  all  th« 
Negro  teachers  in  Jefferson  County  for  equal 
pay.  The  United  Public  Workers  nationally 
U  supporting  the  fight   •   •   •." 

It  U  noted  that  the  United  Public  Workers 
of  America  was  formed  in  1946  by  a  merger  of 
the  SUte.  County,  and  Municipal  Workers 
of  America  and  the  United  Federal  Workers 
of  America.  Both  of  these  unions  were  cited 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  In  iU  report  of  March  29.  1944 
(pp.  18  and  19).  as  among  the  CIO  unions 
in  which  the  committee  found  Communist 
leadership  strongly  entrenched.  The  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  by  vote  of 
the  executive  board.  February  15.  1950.  ex- 
pelled the  United  Public  Workers  of  America, 
effective  March  1.  1950.  on  charges  of  Com- 
munist domination  (presa  release.  12th  CIO 
convention.  November  20-24,  1950). 

OcToan  13.  1955. 
Subject:  Lloyd  Garrison,  chairman,  national 
legal  committee.  NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publleationi 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily  a 
Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or  a 
fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Lloyd  K.  Garrison  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  International  Ju- 
ridical Association  according  to  a  letterhead 
of  the  organization  dated  May  18.  1942.  and 
the  leafiet.  "What  U  the  I.  J.  A  ?"  Lloyd  K. 
Garrison,  dean.  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  commended  the  International  Jvirid- 
leal  Association  bulletin  in  that  pamphlet. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  iU  report  dated  March  29.  1944 
(p.  149).  cited  the  International  Juridical 
Association  as  a  "Communist  front  and  off- 
shoot of  the  International  Labor  Defense." 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
in  its  report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
September  17.  1950  (p.  12).  cited  the  Inter- 
national Juridical  Association  as  an  organi- 
zation which  "actively  defended  CommunisU 
and  consistently  followed  the  Commimlst 
Party  line." 

The  Daily  Worker  for  March  18.  1945  (p.  3), 
and  an  undated  leafiet.  "The  only  sound  pol- 
icy for  a  Democracy.  "  lUted  Lloyd  K.  Garri- 
son. National  War  Labor  Board,  as  one  of  the 
signers  of  a  statement  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties hailing  the  War  Department  order  on 
commissions  for  the  Communists.  A  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Garrison  is  found  In  the  Dally 
Worker  reference. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
cited  the  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties  as  subversive  and  Communist 
in  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  re- 
leased December  4.  1947.  and  September  21, 
1948.  The  Attorney  General  redesignated  the 
organization  April  27.  1953.  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10450.  and  included  it  on 
the  April  1,  1954.  consolidated  list  of  organi- 
zations previously  designated.  The  organi- 
zation was  cited  previously  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  "part  of  what  Lenin  called  the 
solar  system  of  organizations,  ostensibly  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  Communist  Party, 
by  which  Communists  attempt  to  create 
sympathisers  and  supporters  of  their  pro- 
gram •  •  •-  (CONoaxssioNAi.  Rscoao,  vol. 
88.  pt.  6.  p.  7446).  The  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  In  its  re- 
port on  March  29.  1944  (p.  60) ,  cited  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties as  "one  of  the  viciously  subversive  or- 
ganizations of  the  Communist  Party."  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  iU 
report  of  September  2.  1947  (p.  3).  cited  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties as  among  a  "maze  of  organizations" 
which  were  "spawned  for  the  alleged  purpose 
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of  defending  civil  liberties  In  general  but  ac- 
tually intended  to  protect  Oommunlst  sub- 
version from  any  penalties  imder  the  lair." 

Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  Madison,  Wis.,  former 
Chairman  of  NLRB,  was  listed  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Research  and  Le- 
gal Education  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
and  bis  book  was  reviewed  In  the  newsletter 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guide,  July  1937 
(pp.  2-3).  Convention  News,  May  1941  (pp. 
3  and  4).  published  by  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  for  the  fifth  annual  convention,  listed 
Lloyd  K.  Garrison  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention nominations  committee  of  the  fifth 
annual  convention.  BocA-Cadillac  Hotel. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  May  39  to  June  1,  1941. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  report  of  March  29.  1944 
(p.  149).  cited  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
as  a  Communist-front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activltiee,  In  Its 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1950,  cited  the  organization  as  a 
Communist  front  which  "is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  its 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  unions" 
and  which  "since  its  inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  individual  members 
thereof,  including  known  espionage  agents." 

The  pamphlet  of  the  Second  National  Negro 
Congress.  October  1937,  listed  Uoyd  Garrison 
as  one  of  those  who  sent  greetings  to  the 
congress. 

"The  Communist -front  movement  in  the 
United  SUtes  among  Negroes  is  known  as 
the  NaUonal  Negro  Congress.  •  •  •  The  of- 
ficers of  the  National  Negro  Congress  are  out- 
cpoken  Communist  sympathizers,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  those  on  the  executive  board  are 
outright  CommtinlsU"  (Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  ActiTities.  report,  January 

3.  1939,  p.  81:  also  cited  in  reporU.  January  3. 
1940.  p.  9;  June  25,  1942,  p.  20;  and  March 
29.  1044.  p.  180).  The  Attorney  General  cited 
the  National  Negro  Congress  as  subversive 
and  Conununlst  in  letters  released  December 

4.  1947.  and  September  21,  1948:  redesignated 
April  27.  1953.  and  included  on  the  AprU  1. 
1954.  consolidated  list.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cited  the  organization  prevlovialy  as  a 
Communist-front  organization  as  shown  by 
the  CoNCBissiOMAi.  RccoxD.  volume  88,  part  6 
page  7447. 

The  Dally  Worker  for  February  23,  1939  (p. 
3)  reported  that  Lloyd  Garrison  spoke  at  a 
conference  of  the  Wisconsin  Conference  on 
Sxrial  LeglslaUon.  Madison,  Wis.,  February 
18.  1939.  The  Attorney  General  cited  the 
Wisconsin  Conference  on  Social  Legislation 
as  subversive  and  Communist  in  letters  re- 
leased June  1  and  September  21.  1948;  re- 
designated April  27,  1953.  and  included  on 
the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  list. 

OcTOBXs  25,  1955. 
Subject:  Sidney  A.  Jones,  national  legal  com- 
mlHee,  NAACP,  1964. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  resulU  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  individual  u  not 
necessarUy  a  (^immunist.  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  other- 
wise Indicated. 

Sidney  A.  Jones,  attorney,  was  an  endorser 
of  the  National  Negro  Congress  as  shown 
on  the  call  for  National  Negro  Congress,  in 
Chicago.  111..  February  14,  1936. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
cited  the  NaUonal  Negro  Congress  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  in  letters  to  the 
loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December  4, 
1947,  and  September  21,  1948:  redesignated 
AprU  27,  1953.  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10460,  and  Included  on  the  April  1. 
1954,  conaoUdated  list  of  organizations  pre- 
viously designated.     The  organisation   was 
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cited  previously  by  the   Attorney  General 

(CONCXEBSIONAL    RZCOXD,    VOl.    88,    pt.    6     T»> 

774»-7747).  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-Amertcan  AcUvlUes.  In  its  report  of 
January  3,  1939  (p.  81),  cited  the  National 
Negro  Congress  as  "The  CMnmuntst-front 
movement  in  the  United  SUtes  among  Ne- 
groes. •  •  •" 

It  was  repcHted  In  the  Dally  People's  World 
of  December  2,  1947  (p.  4).  that  Sidney  A. 
Jones,  Jr.,  was  vice  president  of  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  and 
was  further  identifled  as  being  associated 
with  the  National  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Urban  League.  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Jones  was  shown  as  an  executive 
board  member  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
from  Chicago  as  of  Uecemher  1949  and  May 
1950  in  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities' report  on  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  September  17,  1950  (pp.  18-19). 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Acti-vities,  in  IU  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(p.  149),  cited  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
as  a  Communist-front  organization.  The 
Committee  cm  Un-American  Activities,  in 
iU  report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
September  17.  1950,  cited  the  group  as  a 
Communist  front  which  "is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  Ita 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  unions" 
and  which  "since  lU  Inception  has  never 
faUed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  individual  members 
thereof,  including  known  espionage  agenU." 

The  Dally  Worker  of  April  3,  1950  (p.  4), 
listed  Sidney  A.  Jones,  attorney,  Chicago,  111., 
as  one  who  signed  a  sUtement  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Defeat  the  Mundt  Bill. 
A  photosUt  of  a  letterhead  of  the  National 
Committee  to  Defeat  the  Mundt  BUI  (Chi- 
cago chapter),  dated  May  5,  1950.  listed  Sid- 
ney A.  Jones  as  a  Chicago  sponsor  of  the 
organization. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl-' 
ties,  in  tu  report  on  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Defeat  the  Mundt  BUI,  December  7, 
1950,  cited  the  organization  as  "a  registered 
lobbying  organization  which  has  carried  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
iU  fight  against  antlsubversive  legislation." 

Sidney  Jones,  vice  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  for  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  sent  greetings  to  Paul  Robeson  ac- 
cording to  the  Daily  Worker  of  AprU  29,  1947 
( p.  12 ) .  He  signed  Labor  Day  greetings  to  the 
Daily  People's  World,  which  appeared  in  the 
Augiist  29,  1947  (p.  4),  itoue  of  that  paper; 
signed  SUtement  by  Negro  Americans,  in  be- 
half of  arrested  Communist  leaders  (the 
Worker  of  August  29.  1948.  p.  11);  and  he 
signed  a  statement  on  release  of  Communist 
leaders,  and  was  identified  as  a  Negro  attor- 
ney in  Chicago  as  noted  in  the  Daily  Worker 
of  November  8,  1949  (p.  6). 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  December  25,  1952  (p. 
8) ,  listed  Sidney  Jones,  attorney.  Chicago,  as 
a  signer  of  an  open  letter  to  President  Tru- 
man asking  clemency  for  the  Rosenbergs. 

OcTOBCB  25,   1955. 
Subject:  W.  Robert  Ming.  Jr.,  national  legal 
committee,  NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  fUes,  and  publications 
cf  this  committee  conUin  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  investigation  by  or 
findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  necessarUy 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

An  election  campaign  letter  of  the  National 
Lawyers  GuUd,  dated  May  18,  1940.  listed 
Robert  W.  Ming,  Jr..  as  the  candidate  for 
delegate  to  the  national  convention.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  chapter.  Robert  Ming.,  Jr^ 
Washington.  D.  C.  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  nominations  committee,  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Lawyers 


OuUd,  Book-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit.  Mich., 
May  39  to  June  1,  1941. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amertcan 
Activities,  In  iU  r^x»t  of  March  29.  1944 
(p.  149),  cited  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
as  a  Communist-front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-Amertcan  Activities,  In  lU 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers  GuUd.  Sep- 
tember 17,  1950,  cited  the  organization  as  a 
Communist  front  which  "is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Conununlst  Party.  iU 
front  organizations  and  controlled  unions" 
and  which  "since  iU  inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  individual  members 
thereof,  including  known  espionage  agenU." 

A  1941  membership  list  of  the  Washington 
Book  Shop  listed  Robert  W.  Ming.  Jr.,  How- 
ard University,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a 
member. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
cited  the  Washington  Book  Shop  Association 
as  subversive  and  Communist  In  letters  to 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  Decem- 
ber 4,  1947,  and  September  21,  1948;  re- 
designated Aprtl  37,  1953,  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10450,  and  Included  on 
the  Aprtl  1,  1954,  consolidated  list  of  organ- 
izations previously  cited.  The  organization 
was  cited  previously  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  a  Communist-front  (Comckessionax, 
RECOao,  vol.  88.  pt.  6,  p.  7447).  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-Amertcan  Activities,  in  its 
report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  150),  cited  the 
Washington  Book  Shop  Association  as  a 
Communist-front  organization. 

OcTOBEt  25,  1955. 
Subject:  Arthur  J.  MandeU.  national  legal 
committee,  NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  pubUcations 
of  this  committee  conUin  the  following 
Information  concerning  the  subject  indivld- 
uaL  This  report  should  not  be  construed  as 
representing  the  resiilto  of  an  investigation 
by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  neces- 
sarUy a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

The  Nevirs  Letter  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  July  1937  (p.  2),  named  Arthur  Man- 
deU, Houston,  Tex.,  as  a  member  of  the 
Guild's  committee  on  American  citizenship, 
immigration,  and  naturalization;  and  a  copy 
of  the  1939  membership  list  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  made  available  to  the  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  by  the 
organization,  conUlned  the  name  of  Arthur 
MandeU,  Shell  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

The  National  Lawyers  GuUd  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  by  the  special  Committee 
on  Un-Amertcan  Activities  (report.  Mar. 
29,  1944,  p.  149);  and  it  was  the  subject  of  a 
separate  reix>rt  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amertcan  Activities  (H.  Rept.  No.  3123, 
Sept.  21,  1950),  wherein  it  was  cited  as 
a  Communist  front  which  "is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Commjtptst  Party,  iU 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  unions" 
and  which  "since  IU  inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  individual  members 
thereof.  Including  known  espionage  agente." 

Arthur  J.  MandeU,  attorney,  Houston, 
Tex.,  was  Bhown  in  the  Call  to  the  First  Con- 
gress of  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  American 
Peoples  of  the  United  SUtes,  Klarch  24-26, 
1939,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  as  one  of  the 
signers  of  that  Call.  The  Congress  of  the 
Mexican  and  Spanish  American  Peoples  •  •  • 
was  cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
(report,  Mar.  29,  1944,  p.  120). 

A  leaflet.  atUched  to  an  undated  letterhead 
of  the  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties,  named  Arthur  J.  Blandell,  attorney, 
Houston,  Tex.,  as  a  signer  of  the  organiza- 
Uon'B  January  1943  message  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  National  Federation 
for  Constitutional  Liberties  has  been  cited 
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u  beln^r  aubTeralve  and  Communist  (At- 
torney General  letters  released  December  4, 
1947.  and  September  31.  1948:  also  re- 
designated by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  10450.  see  consolidated 
list.  April  1.  1954):  as  "part  of  what  Lenin 
called  the  solar  system  of  orf^anizatlons, 
ostensibly  having  no  connection  with  the 
Communist  Party,  by  which  Communists  at- 
tempt to  create  sympathisers  and  support- 
ers of  their  program"  (Attorney  Oeneral. 
CoKORxasioMAi.  Rxcoao.  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p. 
7440) :  as  "one  of  the  viciously  subversive  or- 
ganizations of  the  Communist  Party"  ( special 
Committee  on  Un-Amertcan  Activities,  re- 
port. Mar.  39.  1944.  p.  50:  also  cited  In  re- 
ports. June  33.  1943.  and  Jan.  3.  1943):  and 
as  being  among  a  "maze  of  organizations" 
which  were  "spawned  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  defending  civil  liberties  In  general  but 
actually  Intended  to  protect  Communist  sub- 
version from  any  penalties  under  the  law" 
(Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  re- 
port. Sept.  3.  1947.  p.  3) . 

Arthur  Mandell  was  a  member  of  the  reso- 
lutions committee  at  the  Congress  on  Civil 
RlghU  In  Detroit.  Mich..  April  37-38.  1946. 
as  shown  by  a  mimeographed  release  Issued 
by  the  congress:  and  Arthur  J.  Mandell. 
Roiuton.  was  listed  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress In  Chicago.  November  31-23.  1947.  in 
the  printed  program.  Let  Freedom  Ring.  The 
ClvU  Rights  Congress  has  been  cited  as  a 
subversive  and  Communist  organization  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  (letters  released  De- 
cember 4.  1947.  and  September  31.  1948:  also 
redesignated,  see  consolidated  list.  April  l, 
1954):  and.  as  an  organization  formed  In 
April  1946  by  merger  of  two  other  Commu- 
nUt-front  organizations  (International  Labor 
Defense  and  the  National  Federation  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties),  "dedicated  not  to  the 
broader  Issues  of  civil  liberties,  but  speclfl- 
cally  to  the  defense  of  Individual  Commu- 
nists and  the  Communist  Party."  and  "con- 
trolled by  individuals  who  are  either  mem- 
bers of  the  CommunUt  Party  or  openly  loyal 
to  It"  (Committee  on  Un-Amertcan  Activi- 
ties. House  Report  No.  1115,  Sept.  3,  1947.  pp. 
2  and  19) .  * 

OcTowa  ae.  19SS 
Subject:    Robert   W.   Kenny,   national   legal 
committee.  NAACP.  1954. 
The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
Of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject   Individ- 
ual.    This  report   should   not   be  construed 
as  representing  the  results  of  an  Investlga- 
w      ..^^^^"^  flndlngs  of  this  committee.     It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Individual  is  not 
necessarily     a     Communist,     a     Communist 
sympathizer,    or    a    fellow    traveler    unless 
otherwise  indicated. 

Reference  to  Robert  W.  Kenny  U  found  In 
the  appendix  to  this  committees  public 
hearings  regarding  communism  In  the 
United  States  Oovernment.  part  3.  Septem- 
ber 1950  (pp.  3991  3993) .  as  follows: 

"Robert  W.  Kenny:  Kenny,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  State  of  California  during  the  years 
1943-47  and  president  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  during  the  years  1940-48  has 
been  associated  with  the  defense  of  a  num- 
ber of  Communist  cases.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  Hollywood  10  He 
■•nt  greetings  to  the  Biennial  National 
Conference  of  the  International  Labor  De- 
fense held  April  4-6.  1941:  this  organiza- 
tion was  cited  by  the  former  Attorney  Oen- 
eral Francis  Blddle  as  the  legal  arm  of  the 
Communist  Party.' 

"The  American  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born  has  specialized  In  the  legal 
defense  of  foreign -born  Communists  such 
as  Gerhard  Elsler.  Kenny  was  a  sponsor 
of  lu  national  conference  held  In  Ohio  on 
October  25-38.  1947.  and  again  in  1950  He 
spoke  In  behalf  of  Communists  held  for  de- 
portaUon.   according   to   the   Dally   Peoples 


World.  Communist  publication,  dated  March 
8,  1948. 

"On  repeated  occasions.  Mr.  Kenny  has 
attacked  the  trial  of  the  11  Communist 
leaders  convicted  for  teaching  and  advocat- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  by  force  and  violence, 
particularly  as  reported  by  the  Dally  Peo- 
ple's World  of  July  32,  1948,  and  the  Worker 
of  October  30,  1949. 

"He  signed  a  statement  In  behalf  of  ar- 
rested leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Loa  Angeles,  according  to  the  Dally  Worker 
of  October  19.  1949.  and  the  Daily  People's 
World  of  Novemt>er  7.  1949.  Statements  op- 
posing the  outlawing  or  restricting  of  the 
Communist  Party  have  been  signed  by  Rob- 
ert W.  Kenny  and  have  appeared  frequently 
In  the  Communist  press.  Mr.  Kenny  has  op- 
posed Oovernment  loyalty  procedures  on  var- 
ious occasions. 

"On  the  eve  of  the  1947  May  Da^  celebra- 
tion. Pravda.  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  hailed 
Robert  W.  Kenny  as  a  'friend  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  United  States."  Another  Com- 
munist government,  namely  that  of  China, 
selected  Mr.  Kenny  to  defend  Its  legal  Inter- 
ests, according  to  the  Dally  People's  World 
of  April  36.  1930  (p.  4). 

'"Robert  W.  Kenny  has  a  number  of  afBlta- 
tlons  and  associations  with  CommunUt- 
front  organizations.  These  Include  the 
American  Youth  for  Democracy  (formerly 
known  as  the  Young  Communist  League), 
the  National  Committee  to  Win  the  Peace, 
of  which  he  was  vice  chairman.  Ctvil  Rights 
Congress.  Joint  Antl-Fascist  Reiugee  Com- 
mittee. American  Committee  for  Yugoslav 
Relief.  Hollywood  League  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. California  Labor  School.  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee on  American  Relations  with  Spain. 
Committee  for  a  Democratic  Par  Eastern 
Policy,    and    the    American    SITiv    Congress."' 

Subsequent  to  this  committees  release 
which  contained  the  above  reference  to  Rob- 
ert W.  Kenny,  he  had  served  as  counsel  for 
66  wltneaaes  before  this  committee. 

OcTonta  2S.  1956. 
Subject:    Milton   r!   Konvltz.   national   legal 
committee.  NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by  or 
flndlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

A  membership  list  of  the  National  Lawyera 
Guild  contains  the  name  of  Milton  Konvltz 
744  Broad  Street.  Newark,  N.  J.  (List  In 
committee  flies)  The  NaUonal  Lawyers 
Guild  was  cited  as  a  Conunun  1st -front  organ- 
ization by  the  special  Committee  on  Un. 
American  Activities  (report.  Mar.  39.  1944. 
p.  149).  The  organization  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  which  "Is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  its 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  unions" 
and  which  "since  Its  Inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Individual  members 
thereof.  Including  known  espionage  agenU' 
(Committee  on  Un-Amertcan  Activities,  re- 
port on   the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  Sept. 

OcTomni  2S.  1955. 
Subject;  Lorrn  Miller,  national  legal  com- 
mittee. NAACP.  1954. 
The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  resulu  of  an  InvesUgatlon  by  or 
flndlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  U  not  necessarily 


a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or  % 
fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

One  Loren  Miller.  837  East  34th  Street.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  was  a  signer  of  Communist 
Party  election  petition  No.  130  In  California 
In  1933. 

An  article  entitled  "Why  I  Will  Vote  'Red'  " 
written  by  Loren  Miller  appeared  In  the  Dally 
Worker  of  July  11.  1933  (p.  4).  In  a  note 
which  accompanies  this  article,  the  follow- 
ing Information  Is  given  concerning  the 
author:  "Loren  Miller,  until  recently  city 
editor  of  the  California  Eagle.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  largest  and  oldest  of  western  Negro 
newspapers.  Is  now  en  routs  to  the  Soviet 
Union."     E^cerpU  from   this  article  follow: 

"I  regret  very  much  that  I  will  not  t)e  pres- 
ent to  take  an  acUve  part  In  the  struggle 
that  Negroes  must  wage  to  pile  up  a  huge 
vote  for  William  Z  Foster  and  James  W  Ford. 
Communist  candldatea  fur  President  and 
Vice  President. 

•  •  •  •  • 

-It  must  be  evident  to  anybody  who  thinks 
through  the  things  about  which  I  have  been 
talking  that  the  Communist  Party  Is  our 
party.  It  la  fighting  our  flghta.  waning 
against  our  enemies,  struggling  for  our  wel- 
fare. Commonaense  dictates  that  we  should 
support  our  party  with  every  means  at  hand." 

Loren  Miller  wrote  an  article  for  the  Dally 
Worker  while  he  was  traveling  In  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  group  of  Negro  writers,  workers, 
etc..  observing  conditions.  ThU  article  con- 
cerned the  equality  of  races  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  appeared  In  the  Dally  Worker  of 
September  24.  1933  (p.  4).  Mr  Miller  com- 
pared racial  equality  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United-  States,  stated  that  the  Com- 
munUt Party  In  the  United  States  was  ths 
only  political  party  which  promised  equality, 
and  concluded  as  follows: 

"Only  the  CommunlsU  with  their  straight- 
forward platform  on  relief  for  the  por  (ale) 
farmers  and  workers,  their  demand  for  self- 
determination  for  Negroes  In  the  Black  Belt, 
and  with  a  Negro.  James  W.  Ford,  as  nominee 
for  the  Vice  Presidency  deserve  the  vote  of 
the  Negroes  of  the  United  States.  It  U  for 
these  reasons  that  I  wish  to  renew  my  plea 
to  Negroes  everywhere  In  the  United  States 
to  vote  CommunUt." 

Ths  Dally  Worker  of  January  36.  1948 
(p.  10).  reported  that  Loren  Miller,  attorney. 
IxM  Angeles,  defended  Claudia  Jones.  Com- 
munist. He  signed  a  statement  opposing 
the  Mundt  anti-Communist  bill  as  shown  by 
the  Daily  People's  World  of  May  13.  1948 
(p  3).  According  to  the  Dally  People's 
World  of  July  32.  1948  (p  3).  Loren  Miller, 
attorney.  Los  Angeles,  attacked  the  arrest 
of  the  Communist  Party  leaders. 

In  the  Dally  Worker  of  December  24.  1931 
(p.  3).  Ix>ren  Miller  was  named  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Worker.  Reference  to  Loren  Miller 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Worker  appeared  In  the 
Dally  Worker  of  December  21.  1935  (p.  8). 
Loren  Miller  has  been  a  contributor  to  ths 
Dally  Worker  as  shown  In  the  Issue  of  May 
4,  1938  (p.  7).  as  well  as  ths  two  Issues 
already  cited. 

The  Worker  Is  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Dally  Worker,  which  was  cltsd  as  "official 
CommunUt  Party.  U.  8.  A.,  organ"  by  the 
Conunltte*  on  Un-Amertcan  Activities  In  re- 
port 19-iO.  dated  May  11.  1948.  The  publica- 
tion was  cited  as  "chief  Journalistic  mouth- 
piece of  the  Conununlst  Party"  by  the  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
In  report  1311  of  March  29.  1944:  It  had  pre- 
viously been  cited  as  a  Communist  publica- 
tion m  reporu  of  the  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  dated  January  3. 
1939.  January  3.  1940.  January  S.  1941.  and 
June  25.  1942. 

Loren  Miller  was  named  as  editor  of  New 
Masses  In  ths  Issue  of  August  30.  1935  (p. 
6).  and  as  associate  editor  In  the  Issue  of 
January  14.  1936  (p.  6).  He  was  ahown  as 
contributing  editor  In  the  following  Issues 
of  New  Masses:  June  3.  1936  (p.  6),  January 
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5.  1937  (p.  32).  May  11.  10S7  (p.  B).  Septsm. 
ber  7,  1937  (p.  »).  January  11.  1938  (p.  9). 
and  September  20,  1938  (p.  14).  He  was  a 
contributor  to  New  Masses,  as  shown  In  ths 
issue  of  August  20,  1935  (p.  26).  and  was 
named  as  a  contributor  to  New  Masses  In  ths 
Dally  Worker  of  April  3.  1936  (p.  S). 

New  Masses  was  cited  as  a  "Conununlst 
periodical"  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  ths 
United  States  (CONOUssiiOKAi.  Rzcoso.  vol. 
88.  pt.  6.  p.  7447).  It  was  cited  as  a 
"national  circulated  weekly  Journal  of  the 
CommunUt  Party  by  the  special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  In  report  1311  of 
March  29.  1944.  New  Masses  had  been  cited 
previously  as  a  CommunUt  publication  in 
reporta  of  ths  special  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerlan  Activities,  dated  January  3.  1939, 
and  June  25.  1943. 

As  shown  by  an  undated  letterhead  of 
Book  Union.  Inc..  Loren  Miller  was  a  mem- 
ber of  lU  advisory  council.  Ths  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in 
report  1311  of  March  29.  1944.  cited  Book 
Union  as  "dUtributors  of  CommunUt 
literature." 

According  to  a  letterhead  of  August  24. 
1939,  Loren  Miller  was  a  member  of  the 
Harry  Bridges  defense  committee,  southern 
dlvUlon. 

In  report  1311  of  the  special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  dated  March  29. 
1944.  the  Harry  Bridges  defense  conunlttee 
was  cited  as  one  of  the  Communist  fronts 
formed  to  oppose  deportation  of  Harry 
Bridges.  Communist  Party  member  and 
leader  of  the  Ban  Francisco  general  strike 
of  1934  which  was  planned  by  the  Conunu- 
nlst Party. 

As  shown  In  the  Call  for  the  National 
Negro  Congress  held  in  Chicago.  111..  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1936,  Loren  Miller,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  was  one  of  the  endorsers  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Congress. 

"From  the  record  of  Its  activities  and  the 
composition  of  Ita  (National  Negro  Congress) 
governing  txxlles.  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  It  has  served  as  what  James  W.  Ford. 
Communist  Vice  Presidential  candidate 
elected  to  the  executive  committee  In  1937. 
predicted :  'An  Important  sector  of  the  demo- 
cratic front,'  sponsored  and  supported  by 
the  Communist  Party"  (Attorney  Oeneral. 
CoNcazssiONAL  Rccoao.  vol.  88.  pt.  6,  p.  7446) . 
The  National  Negro  Congress  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  in  reports  of  the  Special 
Committe?  on  Un-American  Activities,  dated 
January  3.  1939,  January  3.  1940,  June  25. 
1942.  and  March  29.  1944.  The  Attorney 
Oeneral  cited  the  group  as  subversive  and 
CommunUt  in  letters  released  December  4, 
1947.  and  September  21.  l'J48:  redesignated 
April  27.  1953.  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1, 
1954,  consolidated   lUt. 

Loren  Miller,  author,  was  a  signer  of  the 
open  letter  to  American  liberals,  as  shown 
In  Soviet  RusaU  Today.  Issue  of  March  1937 
(pp. 14-15). 

"In  March  1937  a  group  of  well-known 
CommunUta  and  CommunUt  collaborators 
published  an  open  letter  bearing  the  title 
given  above.  The  letter  was  a  defense  of 
the  Moscow  purge  trtaU"  (report  of  the  spe- 
("lal  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  AcUvlUes. 
June  25.  1942). 

Aa  shown  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
United  States  Congress  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  held  in  Chicago.  111.,  September  28. 
29.  30.  1934.  under  auspices  of  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism,  the  report 
of  the  publications  committee  was  presented 
by  Loren  Miller.  (See  public  hearings,  ap- 
pendix, vol.  10.  p.  22.) 

'"The  American  Leagtje  Against  War  and 
Pascum  was  formally  organized  at  the  First 
United  States  Congress  Against  War  and 
Fascism  held  In  New  York  City,  September 
29  to  October  1.  1933.  •  •  •  The  program  of 
the  first  congress  called  for  the  end  of  the 
Roosevelt  policies  of  imperialism  and  for 
the  support  of  the  peace  poUcles  of  the  80- 
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▼let  Union,  for  opposition  to  all  attempts  to 
weaken  the  Soviet  Union.  •  •  •  Subsequent 
congresses  in  1934  and  1936  reflected  ths 
same  program"  (Attorney  Oeneral.  OoNoass- 
ciONaL  Raooao,  vol.  88.  pt.  6  p.  7442) . 

Ths  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  "established  In  the  United 
States  In  an  effort  to  create  public  senti- 
ment on  behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted 
to  the  Intereste  of  the  Soviet  Union"  (At- 
torney General.  Concbkssional  Rbcokd,  vol. 
88.  pt.  6.  p.  7442).  The  Attorney  General 
cited  the  American  League  Against  War 
and  Fascism  as  subversive  and  Conunu- 
nlst In  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
released  December  4.  1947.  and  September 
21.  1948:  redesignated  April  27.  1953,  and  In- 
cluded on  the  April  1.  1954,  consolidated  lUt 
of  organizations  previously  designated.  The 
organization  was  cited  by  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  (Com- 
munist front  In  reporta  of  the  sf>ecial  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  dated 
January  3.  1939.  January  3,  1940,  June  25, 
1942.  and  March  29,  1944. 

In  connection  with  ths  testimony  of  Har- 
per L.  Knowles  and  Ray  E.  Ninuno  before 
the  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities on  October  25.  1938.  a  brief  relating 
to  activities  of  the  Communist  Party  among 
professional  groups  was  presented  and  In- 
corporated in  the  record.  In  thU  brief 
Loren  MlUer  la  described  as  "contributing 
editor  to  New  Masses  and  a  member  of  the 
Conununst  Party"  (public  hearings,  p.  1997). 
According  to  this  same  source,  he  was  a 
participant  in  the  Western  Writers  (Congress, 
cited  as  a  ConununUt  front  by  the  special 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  In 
report  1311  of  March  39,  1944. 

A  pamphlet.  "Equality.  Land  and  n-ee- 
dom."  publUhed  by  the  League  of  Struggle 
for  Negro  Rlghta,  Decemeber  1934  (p.  44), 
lUted  Loren  Miller  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional council  of  that  organization. 

The  special  Ckimmittee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  ita  report  of  January  3.  1939 
(p.  81).  cited  the  League  of  Struggle  for 
Negro  Rlghta  as  follows:  "The  Conununlst- 
front  movement  in  the  United  States  among 
Negroes  U  known  as  the  National  Negro 
Congress.  Practically  the  same  group  of 
leaders  directing  thU  directed  the  League  of 
Struggle  for  Negro  Rlghta.  which  was.  until 
3  years  ago.  the  name  of  the  CommunUt 
front  for  Negroes.  The  name  was  later 
changed  •  •  •  In  1936  to  the  National  Ne- 
gro Congress." 

It  was  reported  In  the  Dally  People's 
World  of  September  28.  1950  (p.  6)  that 
Loren  Miller  was  one  of  a  group  of  Los 
Angeles  lawyers  who  signed  a  brief  against 
a  ConununUt  regUtration  ordinance.  The 
brief  was  presented  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  Henry  Steinberg,  county  legislative 
director  of  the  ConununUt  Party,  who  was 
charged  with  failing  to  register  with  the 
sheriff's  office  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  ordinance.  Reference  to  Loren  Miller 
as  one  of  the  attorneys  who  signed  a  brief 
charging  Los  Angeles  County's  Ck>mmunlst 
registration  ordinance  with  being  "basically 
unconstitutional"  aUo  appeared  in  the  Dally ^ 
People's  World  of  October  9. 1950  (p.  3) .  The 
brief  was  filed  in  connection  with  a  hearing 
on  a  demurrer  against  the  ordinance  filed  by 
attorneys  for  Gus  Brovm,  Purnltxire  Workers 
Local  576  business  agent. 

The  Daily  People's  World  of  May  17.  1950 
(p.  3),  luted  Ix>ren  Miller  as  one  who  signed 
a  statement  against  the  loyalty  oath. 

OcTOBEB  26.  1955. 
Subject:  Hartley  Crum,  national  legal  com- 
mittee. NAACP.  1954. 
The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  thU  conunlttee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  IndlvlduaL 
I^U  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  resulta  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  thU  committee.    It  should  be 


noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  CommunUt  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  March  15.  1947  (p.  5) 
printed  statementa  made  by  several  Indlvld- 
uaU.  registering  opposition  to  the  proposal 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach  to  out- 
law the  Communist  Party.  Hartley  Crum'a 
statement,  which  immediately  follows  that  of 
Robert  W.  Kenny,  reads: 

"It  Is  unconstitutional  and  utterly  stupid 
for  Government  to  attempt  to  prevent  people 
from  thinking  or  beUeving  as  they  wish.  Ac- 
tion of  thU  sort  U  contrary  to  the  Bill  of 
Rlghta.  ThU  Government  was  founded  on 
the  theory  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  what  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  might  think. 
Freedom  of  belief  and  freedom  of  speech  are 
guaranteed. 

"The  Supreme  C^iu-t  has  ruled  that  these 
freedoms  may  be  limited  only  when  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  country  exlsta.  In 
that  event  the  burden  of  proof  resta  upon 
Government  which  must  show  that  the  clear 
and  present  danger  arises  from  the  beliefs 
that  are  put  forward. 

"As  a  non-Communist.  I  think  the  most 
eflTective  answer  to  the  Marxists  is  to  make 
our  democracy  work  by  providing  equality 
and  Job  opportunities  for  all.  strengthening 
the  trade  unions  and  raising  the  standard  of 
living." 

The  official  organ  of  the  Conununlst  Party 
on  the  west  coast,  the  Dially  People's  World 
of  November  8.  1947  (p.  6) .  published  an  edi* 
torlal  regarding  Mr.  Crvun,  in  which  the  Hon- 
orable Jack  B.  Tenney.  chairman.  California 
State  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
was  quoted  as  having  called  Mr.  Crimi  a 
"(Communist  for  every  practical  purpose." 

Mr.  Cnun  was  attorney  for  Harry  Bridges 
on  behalf  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  (U.  S. 
Supreme  Coiut  reporta.  89  Law.  Ed.  October 
1944  Term.  U.  8.  323-325,  U.  S.  326,  p.  2106): 
he  was  identified  as  being  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  attorney  for  John  Howard 
Lawson  (brief  for  John  Howard  Lawson,  U.  8. 
Court  of  Appeals,  February  16,  1949,  District 
of  Columbia.  No.  9872);  he  was  attorney  for 
Dalton  "i'rumbo  (brief  of  Dalton  Trumbo  v. 
United  States  of  America,  U.  S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  No.  9873):  hfl 
served  as  attorney  for  John  Howard  JLawson, 
Dalton  Trumbo,  Samuel  Ornltz,  Edward 
Dmjrtryk,  Adrian  Scott,  Ring  Lardner,  Jr., 
Lester  Cole,  and  Bert  Brecht  (hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
October  27,  28,  29.  and  30.  1947) . 

In  a  report  on  the  National  Lawyers  GtilM 
which  was  released  by  thU  committee  Sep- 
tember 17.  1950,  a  lUt  of  National  Lawyers 
Guild  members  who  have  represented  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  was  shown.  '"In  each  case,  the 
witnesses  have  refused  to  answer  questions 
regarding  CommunUt  affiliations  pro- 
pounded by  the  committee.  Inn  number  of 
cases  espionage  activities  were  involved.  It 
should  be  noted  In  this  connection  that  it  U 
standard  Communist  practice  to  accept  as 
attorneys  only  those  who  agree  to  abide  by 
the  party's  propaganda  and  consplrative  dl-  . 
recti  ves.  Cases  are  known  where  attorneys 
who  have  volunteered  their  services  have 
been  summarily  rejected  because  they  would 
not  become  partners  to  the  party's  ulterior 
purposes."  (Report  on  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  p.  3.)  The  same  report  also 
named  Mr.  Criim  as  one  of  the  vice  presldenta 
of  the  guild  as  of  December  1949  and  May 
1950  (pp.  18  and  19). 

Mr.  Crum  was  vice  president  of  the  guild  in 
1945,  as  shown  in  the  Dally  Worker  of  Sep- 
tember 25.  1945  (pp.  1  and  2);  in  1947,  as 
shown  on  a  letterhead  of  the  guild  dated 
June  11.  1947.  and  a  printed  program  of  their  V. 
conference  on  "Legislative  Investigation?  or  J 
Thought  Control  Agency?"  dated  October  20, 
1947  (p.  3);  and  in  T948  as  shown  on  letter- 
heads of  March  8  and  May  7.  1948,  and  the 
DaUy  Worker  of  February  24.  1948  (p.  3). 
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The  NaUotud  Law^cra  Guild  was  eltad  aa 
a  Communist -Iront  crganlzaUon  by  the  spe- 
dai  Commlitae  on  Un-American  ActiTiUea 
(raport  of  March  28.  1944) ;  tt  waa  the  subject 
Qt  a  report  released  by  the  Conunittce  on 
Uh-Amaicaa  Activities  September  17.  1950. 
In  which  the  guild  waa  cited  as  "the  fore- 
most legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Its  front  organlxatlons,  and  controlled 
unions." 

The  statement  of  policy  of  the  National 
Oommlttee  to  Win  the  Peace  (dated  Febru- 
ary 6.  1047).  contains  the  nam*  of  Bartley 
Crum  In  a  list  of  persons  who  organized  that 
eonunlttee:  a  letterhead  of  the  Win-the- 
Peace  Conference,  dated  February  38.  1944. 
named  him  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  that 
conference,  as  does  the  Dally  Worker  of 
March  5.  1946  (the  conference  waa  held  In 
Washinfrton.  D.  C.  April  5-7.  1946):  the  call 
to  that  conference  contained  Mr.  Crum's 
name  In  a  list  of  sponsors.  A  letterhead  of 
the  New  York  Committee  to  Win  the  Peace, 
dated  June  I.  1946.  lists  his  name  as  Tlce 
chairman  of  the  national  committee:  the 
New  York  committee  call  to  Win -t  he-Peace 
Conference,  .^ne  28  and  29,  1946.  also  listed 
him  as  Tlce  chairman  of  the  national  com- 
mittee. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
ctted  the  National  Committee  to  Win  the 
Peace  as  subversive  and  Communist  (press 
releases  of  December  4,  1947  and  September 
31.  1948:  included  on  consolidated  list  of 
ApHI  1,  1954). 

A  letterhead  of  the  Conference  on  China 
and  the  Far  Bast,  dated  September  19,  1946. 
carries  the  name  of  Bartley  C.  Crum  In  a  list 
of  sponsors  of  that  conference  which  was 
called  by  the  national  committee  to  Win  the 
Peace  and  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic 
Far  Eastern  Policy:  the  call  to  that  confer- 
ence, which  waa  held  October  18-20.  1946, 
shows  him  as  one  of  the  sponsors:  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy 
was  cited  by  the  Attorney  General  as  Com- 
munist ((kress  release  of  April  27,  1949.  and 
consolidated  list  of  April  1.  1954). 

Mr.  Crum  was  one  of  the  National  Sponsors 
of  the  Spanish  Refugee  Appeal  of  the  Joint 
Antl-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  (letterheads 
of  that  group  dated  February  26.  1946:  Feb- 
r\iary  3.  1948;  April  28,  1049:  May  18,  1951; 
and  January  5. 1953:  he  spoke  before  a  rally  of 
that  organization  In  Madison  Square  Garden, 
as  shown  In  the  Dally  Worker  of  September 
35,  1945  (pp.  1  and  3):  an  InviUtlon  to  din- 
ner which  was  issued  by  the  Joint  Antt- 
Fasclst  Refugee  Conunlttee  for  March  31. 
1948.  named  Mr.  Crum  as  a  member  of  the 
"National  Reception  Committee  for  Madame 
Irene  Jollot-Curle  who  was  In  this  country 
for  a  speaking  tour,  sponsored  by  the  Joint 
Antl-Fascist  Refugee  Committee. 

The  Joint  Antl-Fascist  Refugee  Ck>mmltte« 
was  cited  as  subversive  and  Communist 
(press  releases  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  dated 
September  31.  1948.  and  December  4.  1947; 
also  included  on  consolidated  list  of  April  1. 
1954):  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  cited  It  as  a  Communist-front 
organlaatlon  In  report  1311  of  March  29,  1944. 
New  Masses  for  October  30,  1945  (back 
page),  and  a  letterhead  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Spanish  Freedom,  dated  Jan- 
uary 31.  1946.  both  name  Mr.  Crum  as  vice 
chalrmim  of  that  committee,  cited  as  Com- 
munist by  the  Attorney  General  (press  re- 
lease of  AprU  37.  1949;  consolidated  list  of 
April  37.  1949). 

Ut.  Crum  was  one  of  the  Initiating  spon- 
sors of  the  Independent  Cltlaens  Committee 
of  the  Arts.  Sciences  and  Professions  (Dally 
Worker  of  December  34,  1944.  p.  14):  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  or- 
ganliaUOTi  (letterhead  of  November  26.  1946). 
The  Independent  Citizens  Committee  •  •  • 
was  cited  as  a  Communist-front  organization 
by  the  Oommlttee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 
tlea  (report  of  AprU  1.  1951 ) . 


The  spring  catalog  (1947)  of  the  California 
Labor  School  lists  Mr.  Crum  as  one  of  tb* 
apansars  of  that  school:  he  la  tdentlAed  as 
praddent.  San  Ftanciaco  Chapter.  National 
Lawyers  Oxilld.  The  Yearbook  of  the  school 
(1949,  pp.  a  and  S5>  name  him  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  a  sponaor  oC 
the  school.  Biographical  notes  are  also  given 
In  the  sxune  source.  The  California  Labor 
School  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Cummu- 
nist  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  (press  release 
of  June  1,  1948:  included  on  eonscUdated 
Ust  of  April  1.  1964). 

An  Invitation  to  attend  a  testimonial  din- 
ner In  New  York  City,  October  13,  1947,  issued 
by  the  American  Slav  Congress,  as  well  aa 
the  program  of  that  dinner,  contain  the  name 
of  Bartley  C  Crum  In  a  Hat  of  aponaors  of 
the  dinner.  The  American  Slav  Congress  has 
been  cited  as  subversive  and  Communist 
(press  releases  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  dated 
June  1  and  September  21.  1948:  also  consoli- 
dated list  released  April  1.  1954):  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-An\erlcan  Activities  cited  the 
Congress  as  "a  Moscow- Inspired  and  directed 
federation  of  Communist-dominated  organi-* 
zatlons  seeking  by  methods  of  propaganda 
and  presstire  to  subvert  the  10  million  people 
in  this  country  of  Slavic  birth  or  descent" 
(report  dated  June  36.  1949). 

Mr.  Crum  signed  a  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties, hailing  the  War  Department's  order  con- 
cerning commissions  for  Communl.<;ts  (Dally 
Worker.  March  18.  1945.  p.  3):  Mr.  Crum  was 
Identified  as  a  lawyer  from  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  The  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties  has  been  cited  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  an  organization  "by  which 
Communists  attempt  to  create  sympathizers 
and  supporters  of  their  program";  and  as 
subversive  and  Communist.  (  Conokissional 
RzcoKO.  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  744C:  and  press 
releases  of  December  4.  1947,  and  September 
31.  1948;  also  Included  on  consolidated  list 
of  April  1.  1054.)  The  special  committee 
cited  the  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties  as  "one  of  the  viciously  sub- 
versive or^fanlzations  of  the  Communist 
Party"  (report  of  March  39.  1944:  also  cited 
in  reports  of  June  25,  1943.  and  January  3. 
1043):  the  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities also  cited  the  organization  as  having 
been  "spawned  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
defending  civil  liberties  In  general  but  ac- 
tually Intended  to  protect  Communist  sub- 
version from  any  penalties  under  the  law" 
(report  1115  of  September  3.  1947). 

The  Dally  Peoples  World  of  May  10.  1946 
(p.  5).  announced  that  Mr.  Crum  (Identified 
as  a  San  Francisco  attorney)  would  speak  at 
the  American  Russian  Institute's  presenta- 
tion of  Russian  author.  Konstantln  Simonov, 
in  San  Francisco,  May  13:  he  also  spnke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Russian  Institute 
as  shown  in  the  Dally  Worker  of  June  3,  1948 
(p.  2),  in  which  source  he  was  identified  as 
publisher  of  PM.  a  New  York  dally  news- 
paper. The  American  Russian  Institute  was 
cited  as  Conununlst  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral (press  release  of  April  27.  1949:  included 
on  consolidated  Ust  of  organizations  released 
April  1,  1954). 

The  program  of  a  dinner  held  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  American  Youth  for  De- 
mocracy. October  16.  1944.  Bartley  C.  Crum 
is  shown  as  a  sponsor  of  the  dinner  com- 
mittee. The  American  Youth  for  Democracy 
was  cited  as  the  new  name  under  which  the 
Young  Communist  League  operates  and 
which  also  largely  absorbed  the  American 
Youth  Congress  (special  committee  In  rep<:)rt 
1311  of  March  29,  1944);  Che  Attorney  Oen- 
eral cited  it  as  Communist  (press  releases 
of  December  4.  1947.  and  September  21.  IMS; 
C(msoiidated  Ust  oX  April  1.  1954). 

Behind  the  Silken  Curtain,  written  by  Mr. 
Crum.  was  recommended  for  reading  by 
Youth  magazine  (July-August  1947  Issue),  a 
bimonthly    pubUcaUon    of     the    American 


Youth  for  Demaeraey:  thm  sama  book  waa 
favorably  reviewed  In  the  June  34,  1947,  Issu* 
of  New  Masses  (p.  13):  it  was  a  sclecUon  of 
the  Book  Find  Club,  according  to  the  Mew 
York  Times  at  September  14.  1947  (book  re- 
view section,  p.  19):  it  waa  also  favorably 
reviewed  by  Albert  Kahn  in  the  Worker 
<Sunday  edition  of  the  Dally  Worker),  for 
June  15.  1947  (p  llM). 

New  Masses  has  been  cited  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  as  a  Communist  periodical  (CoH- 
caKKSioNAi.  Racoao,  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p.  7447): 
and  by  the  special  committee  as  "a  nationally 
circulated  weekly  Journal  of  the  Communist 
Party"  (report  of  March  39.  1944).  The  Daily 
Worker  is  the  chief  Journalistic  mouthpiece 
ct  the  Communist  Party  (report  of  March  29. 
1944). 

Joseph  Starobln.  in  his  column.  Around  th« 
Globe,  which  appeared  In  the  Daily  Worker. 
of  May  4,  1948  (p  8),  bad  the  following  to 
say  concerning  Bartley  Crum.  at  the  time 
the  new  PM  appeared  on  newsstands:  *^ake 
Bartley  Crum.  for  example,  whose  unques- 
tionably progressive  career  has  a  dialectic  all 
iU  own:  A  Wlllkie  RepubUcan  leader  who 
championed  the  reelection  of  FDR  4  years 
ago:  a  successful  lawyer,  of  Catholic  faith. 
I  believe,  with  a  record  of  sincere  work  In 
organizations  which  the  Attorney  General 
insists  are  subversive:  a  leader  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Citizens  of  America,  who  declined 
to  come  out  for  Henry  Wallace,  and  yet.  Is 
said  to  feel  very  warmly  toward  Wallace  and 
the  program  for  which  he  sUnds;  a  political 
figure  •  •  •  he  rejected  a  Job  In  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  but  sccepted  membership 
In  the  Investigation  commission  for  Pal- 
estine: and  came  back  with  some  conclu- 
sions which  still  plague  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Truman,  too.  •  •  ••• 

OCTOBca  26.  1955. 
Subject :  Morris  L.  Ernst,  national  legal  com- 
mittee, NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  IndlvlduaL 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  reprc- 
senung  the  resulu  of  an  investigation  by  or 
findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwUe  Indicated. 

In  testimony  of  Walter  S.  Steele  before  the 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, August  15.  1938,  Morris  Ernst  was  named 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Fund  for  Public  Service  (public  bearings,  p. 
388).  The  following  Issues  of  New  Masses 
named  Morris  L.  Ernst  as  treasurer  of  the 
American  Fund  for  Public  Service.  November 
1930  (p.  19).  November  1931  (p.  31).  and  Jan- 
uary 3.  1934  (p.  3).  He  was  named  as  treas- 
urer and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Fund  for  Public  Service  on  a 
letterhead  (photostat  dated  September  8. 
1930). 

The  American  Fund  for  Public  Service 
(Garland  Fund)  was  "establUhed  In 
1923  •  •  •  It  was  a  major  source  for  the 
financing  of  Communist  Party  enterprises- 
such  as  the  DaUy  Worker  and  New  Masses. 
official  Communist  publications.  Federated 
Press.  Rusalan  Reconstruction  Farms,  and 
InternaUonal  Labor  Defense.  WUllam  Z. 
Foster,  present  chairman.  Communist  Party, 
and  Scott  Nearlng.  a  leading  writer  for  the 
party,  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
fund  (special  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlvlUes.  report  of  March  29.  1944.  pp.  75 
and  76). 

A  letterhead  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  (a  photostat  dated 
AprU  6.  1939)  carried  the  name  of  MorrU  L. 
Ernst  as  a  member  of  the  lawyer's  committee 
of  the  league.  The  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  was  cited  as  subversive 
and  Communist  by  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney Gcoeral  in  letters  Xurulahed  the  Loyalty 
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Review  Board  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  United  States  ClvU  Service  Commission. 
June  1  and  September  21.  1948;  redesignated 
AprU  37.  1953,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10450,  and  included  on  the  AprU  1.  1954. 
consolidated  list  of  organizations  previously 
designated.  It  was  established  In  the  United 
Sutes  in  1937  as  successor  to  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism  "In  an  effort 
to  create  public  sentiment  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  policy  adapted  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  (Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States.  CoMcacsaioNAi.  Recoso,  vol. 
88.  pt.  6.  p.  7443.)  The  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  cited  the  league 
as  "the  largest  of  the  Communist-front 
movements  In  the  United  States"  (report  of 
January  3.   1939). 

The  Dally  Worker  of  Febmary  IB,  1937 
(p.  4).  reported  that  Morris  Ernst  spoke 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress In  Washington,  D.  C.  The  American 
Youth  Congress  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  (press  releases  of  December  4.  1947 
and  September  31,  1948;  redesignated  AprU 
27,  1953  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1,  1954 
consolidated  list).  The  Attorney  General 
cited  the  organization  as  "originated  in  1934 
and  has  been  controlled  by  Communist  and 
manipulated  by  them  to  Infiuence  the 
thought  of  American  youth"  (CoNoass- 
EioNAL  Record,  vol.  88.  pt.  6,  p.  7444).  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities cited  the  American  Youth  Congress 
as  "one  of  the  principal  fronts  of  the  Com- 
munist Party"  (report  of  Jime  35,  1943,  p. 
16). 

Mr.  Ernst  rpoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Leagtie 
of  American  Writers  in  New  York  City,  aa  was 
revealed  by  the  Daily  Worker  of  December 
5.  1936  (p.  6).  He  spoke  for  the  League  for 
Mutual  Aid  on  "Dethroning  the  Supreme 
Court,"  February  1,  1937  as  shown  in  New 
Masses  of  January  20.  1937  (p.  37). 

The  League  of  American  Writers  was  cited 
as  subversive  and  Communist  by  the  At- 
torney General  (press  releases  of  June  1  and 
September  31.  1948)  and  was  redesignated 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10450.  April  37. 
1953:  and  included  on  the  AprU  1.  1954. 
consolidated  list  of  organizations  previously 
designated.  The  League  of  American  Writ- 
ers previously  had  been  cited  as  a  Commu- 
nist front  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  by 
the  special  committee.  (Conobessional  Rac- 
oao,  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7446;  and  reports  of 
January  3,  1940,  June  35,  1943,  and  March  39, 
1944.  respectively).  The  special  committee 
cited  the  League  for  Mutual  Aid  as  a  Osm- 
munist  enterprise  (report  of  March  29.  1944. 
P   76). 

Morris  L.  Ernst  was  named  on  a  letter- 
head of  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North 
American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  De- 
mocracy, dated  July  6,  1938.  as  a  member 
of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  of  that  organ- 
ization. "In  1937-38,  the  Communist  Party 
threw  itaelf  whole  heatedly  Into  the  cam- 
paign for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  Loy- 
alist cause,  recruiting  men  and  organizing 
multifarious  so-called  relief  organizations" 
ruch  as  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North  Amer- 
ican CkHnmlttee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy 
(report  of  the  special  coounlttc*  dated 
March  29,  1944,  p.  82). 

Morris  L.  Ernst.  Identified  as  treasurer, 
American  Fund  for  Public  Service,  was 
shown  as  a  stockholder  of  New  Mssses  on  a 
photosutic  copy  Of  the  statement  of  owner- 
ship of  that  publication,  dated  October  1. 
1930.  New  Maasea  was  cited  as  a"Commu- 
nlst  periodical'  by  the  Attorney  General 
(CoNoannoNAi.  Rzcoao.  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p. 
7448)  and  aa  the  "nationally  clrcuUted 
weekly  Journal  of  the  Communist  Party"  by 
the  special  committee  (report  of  March  20, 
1»44.  pp.  48  and  76). 

The  NonpartUan  Committee  for  the  Reelec- 
tion of  Vito  Marcantonlo  waa  cfted  as  a  Com- 
munist front  by  the  special  committee  in 


the  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  133).  Mr. 
Ernst  was  chairman  of  the  Nonpartisan  Com- 
mittee for  the  Reelection  of  Vito  Marcan- 
tonlo, as  was  shown  on  a  letterhead  of  the 
organlaatlon  dated  October  3,  1936. 

A  newsletter  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  dated  July  1937  (p.  2).  listed  Mr. 
Ernst,  of  New  York  City,  as  chairman  of  the 
guild's  committee  on  the  relation  of  govern- 
ment to  business.  The  Dally  Worker  of  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1939  (p.  2).  reported  that  he  spoke 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Lawyers  GuUd;  a 
letterhead  of  the  guild,  dated  May  38,  1940, 
named  Mr.  Ernst  as  director  ex-olQclo  of  that 
group;  a  membership  lUt  (1939)  of  the  guild, 
on  file  with  this  committee,  contains  the 
name  of  Morris  L.  Ernst,  285  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

On  September  17,  1960.  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Actlvitiea  released  a  report  on 
the  National  Lawyers  GuUd  in  which  it  waa 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  and  the  "fore- 
most legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Its  front  organizations,  and  controlled 
unions."  An  earUer  report  of  the  special 
conunlttee  (reptM-t  of  March  39,  1944.  p.  149) 
cited  the  guild  as  a  Communist  front. 

An  editorial  In  the  Dally  Worker  of  De- 
cember 10,  1947  (p.  9) ,  criticized  Morris  Ernst 
for  his  proposed  legislation  to  register  front 
organizations.  Morris  L.  Ernst,  of  New  York 
City,  testified  voluntarily  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  February 
11,  1948,  regarding  legislation  before  the 
committee  which  would  seek  to  curb  or  out- 
law the  Communist  Party.  He  stated.  In 
part,  as  foUows: 

"Mr.  KzBSTEN.  Would  you  say  we  would 
have  to  have  the  freedom  of  expression  on 
the  parts  of  teachers  in  our  schools,  profes- 
sors in  our  universities,  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression to  the  extent  that  the  president  of 
this  particular  institution  could,  if  he  wants 
to,  permit  his  teachers  to  teach  to  the  stu- 
denu,  for  example,  the  tenets  of  commu- 
nism? 

"Mr.  BufST.  Well,  may  I  state  my  position 
on  that?  I  have  got  t<v  cut  down  under- 
neath It  a  bit.  f 

•  •  e  •  • 

"I  think  the  Communists  or  the  Klan  have 
a  right  to  elect  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Not  having  elected  the  Goveriunent 
of  the  United  States.  I  take  it  to  be  the 
mandate  of  the  people  to  the  officials  elected 
to  make  sure  that  neither  Klan  nor  Conunu- 
nlst policy  is  infiltrated  or  injected  into  the 
Government. 

"Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me 
I  would  say  that  no  klansman  should  be  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States 
Government  even  though  on  an  open  debate 
and  an  election  with  nightshirts  off,  they 
may  elect  the  GoveruuMnt,  that's  what  we 
are  gambling  on. 

"Now,  I  have  got  faith  that  they  are  not 
going  to  elect  the  Government,  if  they  take 
their  shirts  off. 

"Mr.  Kekstxn.  The  question  Is,  however,  do 
you  think  a  university  president  has  the  right 
or  teachers  have  the  right  in  that  university, 
if  they  wish  to  exercise  it,  to  teach  the  stu- 
dent the  tenets  of  communism? 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  EkwsT.  I  should  say  that  If  It  Is  an 
avowed  Communist  or  a  teacher  said  this  is 
what  communism  is,  I  wotUd  like  to  see  that 
taught  in  the  schools  without  nightshirts, 
yes.    I  would  like  to  see  It  taught. 

"Now  that  doeent  mean  that  I  am  at  all  in 
favor  of  a  school  being  sneaked  upon,  as  our 
schools  were  In  New  York  by  Communists 
sneaking  their  perfidious  stuff  imderground. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  thesis  of  commxinism 
aboveboard,  not  at  aU.  Americans  will  beat 
It  down  at  every  point.  We  are  not  afraid 
of  them  at  aU,  havent  got  the  least  fear  oC 
that  crowd,  and  they  are  not  aU  crackpots. 
They  are  fanatics,  maybe,  but  not  crackpots, 
but  I  have  great  fear  of  any  secret  group  for 
this  reason. 


•Tip  to  now  the  problem  of  America  has 
been  the  protection  of  minorities  against 
majorities,  oppression  by  majority  or  minor- 
ity. R'om  now  on  in,  I  suggest  our  problem 
Is  reversed,  because  a  tightly  regimented  con- 
trolled minority  In  a  labor  union.  In  any 
place  in  life  with  the  complexities  of  modern 
life  can  oppress  a  majority,  and  that  is  what 
the  Communists  are  doing  to  the  decent  part 
of  the  American  labor  movement  today." 
(PubUc  hearings,  pp.  391,  292.) 

Reference  to  Mr.  Ernst  was  made  by  Ma]. 
Gen.  Charles  WlUoughby.  a  witness  during 
public  hearings  before  this  conunlttee,  Au- 
gust 23,  1951,  as  foUows: 

"Without  going  Into  details  which  are  In 
this  file,  the  International  Red  Aid,  Soviet- 
ConUntem  sponsored,  becomes  the  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Defense,  and  the  American 
Labor  Defense  becomes  the  CivU  Rights  (Con- 
gress. And,  incidentally,  again  Weiss,  as  an 
organizer,  develops  other  agencies,  such  as 
the  American  Committee  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Foreign  Bom,  and  several  other  organiza- 
tions, all  of  which  have  been  analyzed  and 
commented  on  adversely  by  Mr.  Morris  Ernst, 
a  reputable  New  York  lawyer,  who  resented, 
apparently,  ever  having  been  mixed  up  with 
this  group."  (-American  Aspects  of  Richard 
Sorge  Spy  Case,  p.  1188.) 

FkBHUAST  13.  1956. 
Subject:  Z.  Alexander  Looby,  national  board    . 
of  directors,  national  legal  committee. 
NAAC7,  1954 

The  puMic  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  IndlvlduaL 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarUy 
a  Conununlst,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

A  1939  membership  list  of  the  National 
Lawyers  GuUd,  on  file  with  this  committee, 
contains  the  name  of  Alexander  Looby,  419 
Fourth  Avenue,  NashvUle,  Tenn. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-Amo^can 
Activities.  In  its  report  of  March  39.  1944 
(p.  149),  cited  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild 
as  a  Communist-front  organization.  The 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its  \ 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  Sep. 
tember  17,  1950,  cited  the  organization  as  a 
Communist  front  which  "Is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  its 
front  organizations,  and  controUed  unions," 
and  which  "since  its  inception  has  never 
faUed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  individual  members 
thereof,  including  known  espionage  agents." 

The  Dally  People's  World  of  April  35.  1948 
(p.  11),  reported  that  Alexander  Looby,  at- 
torney, Nashville,  Tenn.,  had  spoken  before 
the  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress.  The 
Worker  of  May  16,  1948  (p.  2),  disclosed 
that  Z.  Alexander  Looby,  attorney.  Nashville. 
Tenn..  had  spoken  before  the  same  organ- 
ization. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  as 
subversive  and  among  the  aflUiates  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Conmiunlst  Party,  U.  S.  A., 
which  seeks  to  alter  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  unconstitu- 
tional means"  (letter  to  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  released  December  4,  1947).  The  At- 
torney General  redesignated  the  group  AprU 
27,  1953,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10450,  and  included  it  on  the  AprU  1,  1954. 
consoUdated  list  of  organizations  previously 
designated.  The  special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  its  report  of  January 
3, 1940  (p.  9) .  cited  the  Southern  Negro  Youth 
Congress  as  a  Communist-front  organization. 
Hie  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
in  its  report  of  AprU  17,  1947  (p.  14),  cited 
the  organization  as  "surreptitiously  oon- 
troUad"  by  the  Young  Communist  Leagua. 
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OcTOsn  2S.  1985. 
Subject:  Paul  J.  Kern,  national  legal  com- 
mittee. NAACP.  1954. 
Tbe  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Indlvldual- 
Thls  report  should  not  be  construed  rs  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  conimlttee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  feUow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
Paul  J.  Kern  was  attorney  for  Communist 
Party  leaders  such  as  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  as 
reported  In  the  Dally  Worker  of  August  5. 
1949  (p.  1).  and  October  26.  1949  (p.  3):  he 
was  a  sponsor  ai  the  national  nonpartisan 
committee  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  12 
Communist  leaders,  as  shown  on  a  letterhead 
dated  September  9.  1949,  and  the  Dally  Work- 
er of  July  18,  1949  (p.  2) .  He  signed  a  state- 
ment of  the  Commtltee  for  Political  Ail- 
voeacy,  defending  the  12  Commimlst  Party 
leaders  (Narodna  Volya  for  Iterch  35,  1949. 
!>.  4:  and  the  Dally  Worker  of  February  28. 
1940.  p.  9) ,  In  which  sources  he  was  Identified 
as  former  president  of  the  municipal  civil 
service  commission,  and  a  letterhead  of  Jan- 
uary 7.  1949.  The  Dally  Worker  of  May  0. 
1949  (p.  2),  reported  that  Paul  J.  Kern. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Free  Political 
Advocacy,  condemned  the  trial  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders. 

Identified  as  being  from  New  York  City, 
Paul  J.  Kern  was  one  of  those  who  signed 
a  statement  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  defending  the  Communist 
Party  (Dally  Worker  of  March  5,  1941.  p.  2): 
he  was  retained  as  special  counsel  In  the 
Communist  Party's  fight  to  remain  on  the 
ballot  In  New  York  State  (Daily  Worker  of 
September  23.  1948.  p.  5);  be  also  signed  a 
statement  In  1947  protesting  the  proposal  to 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party  (Etelly  Worker 
of  March  12.  1947,  p.  3,  In  which  source  he 
was  Identified  as  a  former  New  York  CUy 
civil  service  commissioner);  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nonpartisan  committee  for  the 
reelection  of  Congressman  Vlto  Marcantonlo, 
as  shown  on  their  letterhead  of  October  3, 
1930;  h«  condemned  the  purge  of  Communists 
from  the  film  Industry  (The  Worker  of  No- 
Tember  30,  1947,  p.  10 — southern  edition — In 
which  source  he  was  Identified  as  former 
New  York  City  civil  service  commissioner) . 

Mr.  Kern  was  named  as  one  of  more  than 
200  outstanding  professors,  clergymen,  law- 
yers, writers,  professional  people,  and  others 
(who)   have  addressed  a  petition  to  United 
States  Attorney  General  J.  Howard  McGrath, 
urging  him  to  withdraw  contempt  proceed- 
ings.     The  contempt  proceedings  involved 
17  men  and  women  who  Invoked  their  con- 
stitutional right  not  to  testify  (before  a  con- 
gressional committee)    on  grounds  of  self- 
incrimination.     From  the  Dally  Worker,  of 
February  19,  1951.  p.  2.)    The  Conorebsional 
RxcoBO,  volimie  94,  part  5,  page  5841,  named 
Paul  J.  Kern,  New  York  City,  as  one  of  those 
who  signed  a  statement  opposing  the  Mundt 
•ntl-Communlst  bill.      He  signed   •  state- 
ment to  the  mayor  of  New  York  City  and  the 
city  council,  on  behalf  of  Stmon  Oerson,  • 
Communist  (Dally  Worker,  of  February  16, 
1948,  p.  10) ,  and  supported  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee Tb  Defend  Representative   Oovern- 
ment  which  organization  urged  the  seating 
of  Simon    Gerson    (from  an   advertisement 
which  appeared  tn  the  New  York  Times  on 
l^bruary  19, 1948,  p.  13,  In  which  be  was  tden- 
tlfled  as  former  president  of  the  municipal 
civil  service  commission). 

In  1941  an  investigation  was  mad«  of 
the  city  council  into  the  affairs  and  conduct 
of  the  munlclpca  civil  service  commission  of 
the  city  of  New  York  and  Hon.  Paul  J.  Kern, 
Its  president,  pursuant  to  section  43  of  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Paul  J.  Kern  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Consumers  National  Federation,  as 
shown  In  the  pamphlet.  The  People  Versus 
H.  c.  L.,  dated  December  H-12.  1937  (p.  2). 


The  Consiimcrs  National  Federation  has 
been  cited  as  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion by  the  special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
lean  Activities  In  a  report  dated  March  29, 
1944. 

The  Dally  Worker,  of  March  18.  1937  (p.  5) . 
named  Paul  J.  Kern  as  vice  president  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild:  the  article  con- 
cerned Dr.  Kern's  attack  on  the  United 
States  Supireme  Court:  he  was  vice  president 
of  the  guild  tn  1937,  as  shown  by  the  organi- 
zation's news  letter  of  July  1937  (p.  2).  In 
which  source  he  was  Identified  as  being  from 
New  York:  he  was  named  In  the  same  source 
as  chairman  of  the  guild's  committee  on 
publications  and  public  relations:  he  spoke 
before  the  guild,  as  reported  In  the  Daily 
Worker,  of  February  26,  1939  (p.  1) .  as  having 
been  president  of  the  New  York  chapter  of 
the  guild  for  2  years  and  as  having  denied 
that  he  had  resigned  from  the  guUd.  A 
membership  list  of  the  guild,  dated  1939. 
contains  the  name  of  one  Paul  Kern  whose 
address  was  shown  as  1451  Municipal  Build- 
ing. New  York  City:  a  letterhead  of  the  same 
organ IzaUon,  dated  May  28,  1940.  named  him 
as  director  ex  officio.  Paul  J.  Kern  partici- 
pated In  a  dlsciisslon  entitled  "Status  of 
ClvU  Liberties'  at  the  fifth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  Detroit. 
Mich..  May  29-June  I.  1941.  as  shown  by  the 
convention  program  printed  In  Convention 
News.  May  1941  (p.  2).  This  same  source 
showed  him  as  a  member  of  the  convention 
resolutions  committee. 

In  1944  the  special  Conunlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  cited  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  as  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion (report  dated  March  29.  1944 1:  In  1950 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  re- 
leased a  report  on  the  guild.  In  which  It  was 
called  "the  foremost  l«^fal  bulwark  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Its  front  organizations, 
and  controlled  unions"  (report  rated  Sep- 
tember 17.  1950). 

Paul  Kern  spoke  before  the  International 
Labor  Defense  during  its  New  York  State 
conference  (Labor  Defender.  November  1937, 
p.  3):  he  was  a  sponsor  of  the  organization  s 
summer  milk  drive  In  1939  (Equal  Justice 
for  June  1939.  p.  7).  Mr,  Kern  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Jurldlclal  Association,  as  shown  In 
the  leanet,  "What  Is  the  I.  J.  A.?"  The  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  cited 
the  International  Labor  Defense  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  June  1  and  September 
21,  1948.  The  organization  was  redesignated 
by  the  Attorney  General  April  27.  1953.  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  No.  10450.  and  in- 
cluded on  the  April  1,  1954  consolidated  lUt 
of  organizations  previously  designated.  The 
organization  was  cited  previously  by  the  At- 
torney General  as  the  legal  arm  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  (CoNoaKsaioNAL  Ricoao,  vol. 
88,  pt.  8,  p.  7446).  The  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  In  lU  report 
Of  January  3,  1939  (pp.  75-78),  cited  the 
International  Labor  Defense  as  the  legs]  de- 
fense arm  of  the  Commxmlst  Party  of  the 
United  States.  The  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  In  Its  report  of  September 
a.  1947  (pp.  1  and  2).  cited  the  International 
Labor  Defense  as  part  of  an  International 
network  or  organizations  for  the  defense  of 
Communist  lawbreakers.  The  International 
Jurldlclal  Association  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist front  and  an  affshoot  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Defense  (special  committee"* 
report  of  March  29,  1944) ;  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Actlvltless  cited  the  Inter- 
national Jurldlclal  A-ssoclatlon  as  having  ac- 
tively defended  Communists  and  consistent- 
ly followed  the  Communist  Party  line  (re- 
port of  September  17,  1950). 

In  March  1937  a  group  of  well-known  Com- 
munists and  Communist  collaborators  pub- 
lished an  open  letter  bearing  the  title  given 
as  "Open  Letter  to  American  Liberals  in  de- 
fense of  the  Moscow  Purge  Trials"  (special 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  In  re- 
port of  June  25,  1942):  Paul  J.  Kern  signed 
the  open  letter  as  shown  in  the  Dally  Work- 
er of  February  9.  1937  (p.  2),  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia Today  for  March  1937  (pp.  14-15). 

An  undated  letterhead  of  the  New  York 
Tom  Mooney  committee  listed  Paul  J.  Kern 
as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  that  organization; 
he  was  one  of  those  who  lectured  at  the 
School  for  Democracy,  as  shown  In  New 
Maasses  for  May  26.  1943  (p.  31) ;  the  eaUIog 
and  prpgram  of  the  school,  dated  January 
1942.  listed  him  as  a  guest  lecturer  on  legis- 
lation, lobbying,  and  the  people's  program. 
He  was  Identified  as  president  of  the  civil 
service  commission.  New  York  City. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  cited  the  New  York  Tom  Mooney 
committee  as  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion. "For  many  years,  the  Communist 
Party  organized  widespread  agitation  around 
the  Mooney  case,  and  drew  Its  members  and 
followers  Into  the  agitation  (repwrt  No.  ISll 
of  March  29,  1944.  p    154). 

"In  1941,  the  Communists  established  a 
school  In  New  Yatt.  City  which  was  known  as 
the  School  for  Democracy  (now  merged  with 
the  Workers  School  Into  the  Jefferson  School 
of  Social  Science)."  The  school  was  "es- 
tablished by  Communist  teachers  ousted 
from  the  public  school  system  of  New  York 
City"  (Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  In  report  No.  1311.) 

A  handbill  enUtled  "Protest  Brutal  Nazi 
Persecutions"  announced  a  mass  rally  of  the 
American  Labor  Party  and  named  Paul  J. 
Kern  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  rally.  Tb« 
special  committee  found  that  "for  years, 
the  Communists  have  put  forth  the  greatest 
efforts  to  capture  the  entire  American  Labor 
Party  throughout  New  York  State.  They 
succeeded  In  capturing  the  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  sections  of  the  American  Labor 
Party  but  ouuide  of  New  York  City,  they 
have  been  unable  to  win  control"  (report 
No.  1311  of  March  29.  1944). 

Mr.  Kern  signed  the  call  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress  to  their  New  York  model  leg- 
islature of  youth.  New  York  City.  January 
28-30.  1938.  as  shown  on  the  leafiet.  Calling 
Young  People  of  New  York,  in  which  source 
he  was  Identified  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Lawyers  Guild.  He  spoke  In  New  York 
City  before  the  Workers  Alliance,  according 
to  the  Daily  Worker  of  Jime  18,  1937  (p.  5). 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
Youth  Congress  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist In  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
released  December  4.  1947,  and  September  21, 
1948.  The  organization  was  redesignated 
April  27.  1953.  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10450.  and  Included  on  the  April  1,  1954, 
consolidated  list.  The  Attorney  General 
cited  the  American  Youth  Congress  pre- 
viously as  controlled  by  Communists  and 
manipulated  by  them  to  Influence  the 
thought  of  American  youth  (CowoacaaioNAL 
Rzcoto,  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7444).  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  In  Its 
report  of  June  25.  1942  (p.  16).  cited  the  or- 
ganization as  "one  of  the  principal  fronts  of 
the  CommunUt  Party"  and  "prominently 
Identified  with  the  White  House  picket  line." 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Workers 
Alliance  as  subversive  and  Communist  In 
letters  released  December  4,  1947,  and  Sep- 
tember 21,  1948.  The  organlzaUon  was  re- 
designated April  27,  1958,  purstiant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10450.  and  Included  on  the 
April  1,  1954,  consolidated  list.  The  organ- 
lzaUon was  cited  previously  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  a  "Communist  penetrated  or- 
ganization." (CoNoaanoNAL  Rbcobd.  vol. 
88.  pt.  6.  p.  7442).  The  SpeeUl  Committee 
on  Un-American  AcUviUes.  In  Its  report  at 
January  3,  1939  (pp.  72-74).  cited  the  organ- 
ization as  follows:  "Among  the  successes  In 
Its  front  movements,  the  Comnaonlsts  pcAnt 
to  the  "Workers"  Alliance  of  America.'  "  It 
was  created  In  1936  and  organized  "In  prac- 
tically every  relief  project  In  the  country." 
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It  was  "apparently  patterned  after  the  'Un- 
employed Councils  of  St.  Petersburg.'  Russia, 
set  up  in  1906  as  a  part  of  the  Communist 
front  there.  As  the  councils  In  Russia  staged 
sit-down  strikes,  so  also  did  the  Alliance 
stage  sit-down  strikes  in  various  State  legis- 
latures and  relief  bureaus  In  our  country." 

Mr.  Kern  was  attorney  for  the  Interna- 
tional Workers  Order  as  reported  In  the 
Dally  Worker  of  September  27,  1950  (p.  5). 
which  source  Identified  him  as  from  New 
York. 

The  Attorney  General  dted  the  Interna- 
tional Workers  Order  as  subversive  and 
Communist  in  letters  released  December  4, 
1947,  and  September  21,  1948;  redesignated 
April  27,  1953  and  April  1,  1954.  The  or- 
ganization was  cited  previously  by  the  At- 
torney General  as  "one  of  the  strongest 
Communist  organizations"  (Congrxssional 
RrcoRD,  vol.  88,  pt.  6.  p.  7447).  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  In 
iu  report  of  January  8.  1939  (p.  79), 
cited  the  International  Workers  Order  as 
"one  of  the  most  effective  and  closely  knitted 
organizations  among  the  Communlst-'front' 
movements."  The  Conunlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  In  Its  report  on  the 
American  Slav  Congress.  April  26,  1950  (pp. 
82-84).  cited  the  International  Workers 
Order  as  "one  of  the  strongest  Communist 
organizations." 

I'he  Call  to  a  Conference  on  Constitu- 
tional Liberties  In  America.  Jime  7.  1940 
(p.  4),  named  Paul  J.  Kern  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  that  conference,  cited  by  the 
special  committee  as  "an  Important  part 
of  the  solar  system  of  the  Conununist 
Party's  front  organization."  (Report.  March 
29,  1944,  p.  102).  The  Attorney  General  cited 
the  conference  as  the  one  which  resulted 
In  the  formation  of  the  National  Federation 
for  Constitutional  Liberties,  "part  of  what 
Lenin  called  the  solar  system  of  organiza- 
tions, ostensibly  having  no  connection  with 
the  Communist  Party,  by  which  Communists 
attempt  to  create  sympathizers  and  sup- 
poriers  of  their  program." 

Mr.  Kern  was  chairman  of  a  meeting  In 
New  York  City  of  the  North  American  Com- 
mittee To  Aid  Danish  Democracy  (Daily 
Worker.  June  6,  1937.  p.  2);  he  spoke  be- 
fore the  group  in  February  1938,  as  shown 
In  the  Dally  Worker  of  February  28  of  that 
year  (p.  8);  a  letterhead  of  the  medical 
bureau  and  North  American  Conunlttee  To 
Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  dated  July  6.  1938, 
romed  him  as  a  member  of  the  lawyers 
comnUttee  of  the  organization;  a  letterhead 
cf  the  group,  dated  January  30.  1939.  also 
samed  him  as  chairman  of  the  lawyers 
committee  of  the  c»-ganlzatlon.  Mr.  Kern 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Medical 
Bureau,  American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democ- 
i-acy,  as  shown  In  the  Dally  Worker  of 
March  5,  1937  (p.  2);  he  signed  a  petition 
of  the  organization  to  lift  the  arms  em- 
bargo against  LoyalUt  Spain  (DaUy  Worker 
of  Apr.  8.  1938.  p.  4), 

In  a  booklet  prepared  and  published  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  to  Lift  Tbe 
(SpanUb)  Embargo,  and  entlUed  "These 
Americans  Say"  (p.  8).  Mr,  Kern  was  named 
as  a  representative  individual  who  advo- 
cated lifting  the  arms  embargo;  be  spoke 
<n  New  York  City  before  the  Momlngslde 
branch.  Friends  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade  (Dally  Worker  of  June  16,  1937,  p. 
3);  he  spoke  before  tbe  brigade  In  Septem- 
ber 1937,  as  shown  In  the  DaUy  Worker  of 
September  29.  1937  (p.  2);  he  endorsed  the 
drive  of  the  same  organization  to  bring  vet- 
erans back  to  America,  as  reported  in  the 
Dally  Worker  of  June  7,  1938  (p.  2).  and  a 
circular  entitled  "And  Tell  the  Folks  That 
111  Be  Home  If." 

Mr.  Kern  sponsored  the  Spanish  Refugee 
Relief  Campaign,  according  to  a  letterhead 
of  that  organization  dated  September  16, 
1940;  and  was  chairman  of  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee on  American  Relations  With  Spain, 


a  participating  organisation,  as  shown  In 
the  pamphlet.  Children  in  Concentration 
Camps.  A  prospectus  and  review  of  the  law- 
yers committee  also  named  him  as  chair- 
man  of  that  group. 

The  North  American  Committee  To  Aid 
Spanish  Democracy,  American  Friends  of 
Spanish  Democracy,  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee To  Lift  the  Embargo,  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade,  and  the  Lawyers  Committee 
on  American  Relations  With  Spain  were  all 
set  up  during  1937  and  1938,  when  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Communist  Party  to  support 
the  Spanish  War.  (Rept.  No.  1311  of  the 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
dated  Mar.  29,  1944),  The  Noi-th 'Amer- 
ican Comnrlttee  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade  were  also  cited  as  Commtmist  organ- 
izations by  the  Attorney  General  (press  re- 
lease of  AprU  27.  1949.  redesignated  AprU 
27.  1953,  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1.  1954. 
consolidated  list).  The  Spanish  Refugee 
Relief  Campaign  was  cited  by  the  Special 
Committee  as  a  Communist  front  organiza- 
tion (report  dated  January  3,  1940). 

The  call  to  a  Bill  of  Rights  Conference. 
New  York  City,  July  16  and  17.  1949.  named 
Paul  J.  Kern  as  an  initiating  sponsor  and 
acting  chairman  of  the  conference;  he  was 
Identified  In  this  source  as  former  president 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission.  New  York 
City.  Elizabeth  G\irley  Flynn.  member  of 
the  national  committee  of  the  Conununist 
Party,  in  writing  about  the  conference  for 
her  column  In  the  Dally  Worker  (July  25, 
1949,  p.  8>,  stated  that  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  conference  was  the  fight  for 
the  12  defendants  in  the  current  Comnm- 
nlst  cases.  She  reported  that  seven  of  the 
defendants  were  present  and  participated 
actively.  The  New  York  Times  (July  18, 
1949,  p.  13)  reported  that  "the  20  resolutions 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  2-day  confer- 
ence registered  opposition  to  the  conspiracy 
trial  of  the  11  Communist  leaders,  the  pres- 
idential loyalty  order,  deportation  for  politi- 
cal belief,  among  others.  The  conference 
also  called  for  an  end  to  the  Investigation 
by  the  Federal  Btu-eau  of  Investigation  into 
poUUcal,  rather  than  criminal,  activities." 

A  short  personal  statement  by  Paul  J. 
Kern  against  anti-Communist  legislation 
appeared  in  New  Masses  for  March  25,  1947 
(p.  11):  be  was  one  of  the  sponsors  ot  tbe 
National  Committee  to  Defeat  the  Mundt 
BiU.  as  revealed  by  a  press  release  of  the 
group  dated  June  15,  1949  (p.  2),  In  which 
source  he  was  identified  as  being  from  New 
York  City;  the  organization's  pamphlet, 
"Hey,  Brother,  there's  a  law  against  you"  (p. 
2)  and  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  letterhead 
dated  May  5,  105O  also  named  Mr.  Kern  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  that  group  which  this 
committee  cited  as  "a  registered  lobbying 
organization  which  has  carried  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Communist  Party  in  Its  fight 
against  antlsubverslve  legislation"  (Rept. 
No.  8248  of  Jan.  2,  1951,  orlglnaUy  released 
Dec,  7,  1950). 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  February  3,  19S8 
(p.  6),  reported  that  Paul  J.  Kern  had 
spoken  before  the  League  of  American  Writ- 
ers. He  signed  a  statement  of  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism  against 
Franco  spies,  as  shown  in  the  Daily  Worker 
of  May  11,  1037  (p.  1);  he  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism  and  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  the  Chinese  People  (DaUy 
Worker,  Sept.  24.  1937,  p.  6);  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Lawyers'  Committee,  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  as  shown 
on  their  letterhead  dated  AprU  6,  1939. 

The  League  of  American  Writers  was  cited 
as  a  Communist-front  organization  by  the 
special  committee  in  reports  of  January  3. 
1940:  June  25,  1942;  and  March  29,  1944;  it 
was  cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  At- 
torney General,  and  subsequently  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  (Concxessional  Rxcobd, 
vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7445;  and  press  releases  of 
June  1  and  Sept.  21,  1948,  redesignated  Apr. 


27,  1953,  and  included  on  Apr.  1.  1954.  con- 
soUdated  listo). 

The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  predecessor  of  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  was  cited  as  a 
Communist-front  organization  (special  com- 
mittee in  reports  of  Jan.  3,  1939;  Jan.  3, 
1940;  June  25.  1942;  and  Mar.  29.  1944;  and 
by  the  Attorney  General;  CoNcxESSioNAii 
Rbcobd,  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7442;  and  press  re- 
leases of  Dec.  4.  1947.  and  Sept.  21,  1948, 
redesignated  Apr.  27,  1953,  and  included  on 
Apr.  1,  1954,  list). 

Identified  as  president  municipal  dvU 
service  commission.  New  York  City,  Paul  J. 
Kern  was  one  of  those  who  signed  a  petition 
of  the  American  Committee  for  Democracy 
and  Intellectual  Freedom,  as  shown  on  a 
mimeographed  sheet  attached  to  a  letterhead 
of  the  group  dated  January  17,  1940.  The 
American  Committee  for  Democracy  and  In- 
tellectual Freedom  was  cited  as  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization  which  defended 
Communist  teachers  (special  committee  In 
reports  of  June  24.  1942;  and  Mar.  29,  1944). 

Mr.  Kern  was  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  Film  Audiences  for  Democracy, 
according  to  Film  Survey  of  June  1939  (p. 
4) .  The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  cited  Film  Audiences  for  Democ- 
racy as  a  Conununlst-front  organization 
(report  of  Mar.  29,  1944).  He  was  a  sponEor 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Emergency  Confer- 
ence for  Inalienable  Rights,  as  shown  on  the 
program  of  the  conference  which  was  held 
February  12,  1940.  The  special  committee 
cited  the  New  York  organization  as  a  Conu 
munist  front  (report  of  Mar.  29,  1944). 

A  program  of  the  American  Continental" 
Congress  for  World  Peace,  held  in  Mexico 
City,  September  5-10,  1949,  named  PatU  J. 
Kern  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  that  congress, 
cited  by  this  committee  as  "another  phase 
in  the  Communist  peace  campaign  aimed  at 
consolidating  anti-American  forces  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere  (report  378  of 
Apr.  25.  1951). 

OcTOBxa  25,  1955. 
Subject:   Karl  N.  LleweUim,  national  legal 
committee,  NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  fUes,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  Ehould  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  individual  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  C(Mnmunist,  a  Conununist  sjrmpa- 
thizer,  or  a  feUow-traveler  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

Prof.  K.  N.  Llewellyn,  Columbia  Law 
School,  8p>oke  at  a  conference  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Emergency  Conference  on  Inalien- 
able Rights  as  shown  by  the  program,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1940. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  In  Its  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(pp.  96  and  139) ,  cited  the  Greater  New  York 
Emergency  Conference  on  Inalienable  Rights 
as  a  Communist-front  wMch  was  succeeded 
by  the  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties.  The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  In  its  report  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1947  (p.  3),  dted  the  Greater  New 
York  Emergency  Conference  on  Inalienable 
Rights  as  among  a  "maze  of  organizations" 
which  were  "spawned  for  the  alleged  pur- 
poee  of  defending  dvll  liberties  In  general 
but  actually  Intended  to  protect  Communist 
subversion  from  any  penalties  under  the 
law." 

A  letterhead  of  the  Non-Partisan  Commit- 
tee for  the  Re-election  of  Vlto  Marcantonlo 
dated  October  3,  1938  listed  Karl  N.  Llew- 
ellyn as  vice  chairman  of  the  organization. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  In  Its  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(p.  122),  dted  the  Non-Partlsan  Committee 
for  the  re-election  of  Vita  Marcantonlo  as 
a  Communist-front  organization. 
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An  undated  Iett«rhe«d  of  the  Tnternatlonal 
juridical  ABSoclatlon  listed  Prof.  Karl  Lew- 
ellyn.  New  York,  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Conunlttee. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  Ita  report  of  March  29.  1944 
(p.  149),  cited  the  International  Jtirldlcal 
AMOClatlon  aa  "a  Communist  front  and  an 
offshoot  of  the  International  Labor  Defense." 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  Its  report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
September  17.  1950  (p.  12).  cited  the  Inter- 
national Juridical  Association  as  an  organ- 
isation which  "actively  defended  Commu- 
nists and  consistently  followed  the  Conunu- 
Blflt  Party  line." 

OcTOBZK  25,  1955. 
Subject:  Shad  Poller  (Isador  Poller),  na- 
tional legal  committee.  NAACP.  1954. 
The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation 
by  or  flndlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessar- 
ily a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer, 
or  a  fellow- traveler  unless  otherwise  Indi- 
cated. 

Who's  Who  in  America  (vol.  25.  1948-40. 
p.  1971 )  shows  that  J\jstine  Wise  Poller  mar- 
ried Shad  Poller  In  1937.  Who's  Who  In 
American  Jewry  (vol.  3.  1938-39.  p.  818) 
ahows  that  Justine  Wise  Poller  Is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  and  that  she 
married  Isadore  Poller.  March  26,  1937.  New 
York  City.  It  Is  noted  further  that  Max 
Lowenthal.  a  witness  during  public  hearings 
before  this  committee.  September  15,  1950, 
when  asked  If  he  were  acquainted  with 
Shad  Poller,  stated:  "Yes.  he  was  Rabbi 
Wise's  son-m-law."  (Communism  In  the 
Vnlted  States  Ck)vemment.  pt.  3,  p.  2984.) 
Therefore,  this  report  includes  references 
from  the  public  records,  fliee  and  publica- 
tions of  this  committee  whleh  appear  under 
the  name,  Shad  Poller,  «n4  references  which 
•ffwar  tinder  th«  n«fn«,  IsMlore  folier, 

Mm4  roller  mm  fMnietf  in  th«  elevtlon 
Mmp»i«tt  lett«r  0f  th«  Wmttinnion.  tf  (1 , 

!•<•  t»  tiM  imutrnt  0tftn^0§nttm  t4  in*  omi4, 

mm  p*fH0f,  ff*«  v«rft  etif,  m  •  mm^f 
&t  Mm  ntmMnHUtm  awnmimm  «<  tn*  fto* 
tMMt  i0Wf9n  outm  rtttn  mumm  cmm 

MUH ,  Mf  MMmm  t,  l«4l,  mutd  WtAUr  U 
rtntwn  •«  the  writer  of  an  (tnieU  in  the 
lAWfers  Oulld  Review,  vol    VI,  pp.  400-401, 

The  WetlLmal  Lawyers  Oulld  wee  cited  ae  a 
Communist -front  organisation  bjr  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  (Re- 
port 1311,  March  39.  1944,  p.  140),  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  separate  report  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  September  17, 
1950.  Ip  which  It  was  cited  as  a  CommunUt 
front  that  "is  the  foremost  legal  bulwark  of 
the  Conununlst  Party,  lu  front  organizations, 
and  controlled  unions"  and  which  "since  Its 
Inception  has  never  failed  to  rally  to  the 
legal  defense  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
Individual  members  thereof.  Including 
known  espionage   agents." 

A  letterhead  of  the  International  Juridical 
Association,  dated  May  18.  1942.  carries  the 
name  of  Shad  Poller.  New  York,  as  a  member 
of  the  organization's  national  committee. 
The  Special  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities cited  the  International  Juridical  As- 
sociation as  "a  Communist  front  and  an  off- 
shoot of  the  International  Labor  Defense" 
(report  of  March  29.  1944.  p.  149) ;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  cited  the 
International  Juridical  Association  as  an 
organization  which  "actively  defended  Com- 
munists and  consistently  followed  the  Com- 
munUt Party  Une"  (report  3133.  September 
ai,  1980.  p.  12). 


A  1941  membership  list  of  the  Washington 
Book  Shop,  on  file  with  this  conunlttee.  con- 
tains the  name  of  Shad  Poller,  3610  Idaho 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  "The 
Washington  Cooperative  Book  Shop,  under 
the  name  "The  Book  Shop  Association.'  was 
Incorporated  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
1938.  *  *  *  It  maintains  a  tKwkshop  and 
art  gallery  at  916  Seventeenth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C  where  literature  Is  sold 
and  meetings  and  lectures  held.  Evidence 
of  Communist  penetration  or  control  la  re- 
flected In  the  following:  Among  Its  stock 
the  establishment  has  offered  prominently 
for  sale  books  and  literature  Identifled  with 
the  Conununlst  Party  and  certain  of  Its 
affiliates  and  front  organizations."  (United 
States  Attorney  General.  Concsessional  Rxc- 
oan.  vol.  88.  pt.  6,  p.  7447).  The  Attorney 
General  also  Included  the  Book  Shop  on 
lists  of  subversive  and  Communist  organ- 
izations furnished  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
(press  releases  of  December  4.  1947.  and  Sep- 
tember 21.  1948)  and  redesignated  It  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  10450  (memoran- 
dum of  April  29.  1953.  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice):  and  included  on  the  April 
1.  1954.  consolidated  list  of  organizations 
previously  designated.  The  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  also  cited  the 
Washington  Bookshop  as  a  Communist  front 
(report  of  March  29.  1944.  p.  150). 

The  news  letter  of  the  National  lawyers 
Guild  for  July  1937  (p.  3)  named  Isadore 
Poller.  New  York  City,  aa  chairman  of  the 
guild's  committee  on  constitutional  ana 
Judicial  review.  A  leaflet.  What  is  the  IJA?. 
contains  the  name  of  Isadore  Poller  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
International  Juridical  Association.  An  un- 
dated letterhead  of  the  group  listed  him  as 
executive  director,  and  this  committee's  re- 
port on  the  National  Lawyers  Oulld.  Sep- 
tember 17,  1080  (p.  13),  reported  that  Isadore 
Poller  was  executive  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Jvirldlcal  Association  at  "the  time 
of  Its  Incep'tlon"    See  citation  on  page  1. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  April  f,  IMf  (p.  4), 
repnrtetf  that  Isadore  Poller  etfned  a  petl^ 
turn,  $pnn»or94  iff  the  Ameriean  Pri0n4U  at 
MMinleh  Dtmoffty.  Ut  lift  ttM  anm  tmtmrntt. 
"in  \W1  %§,  the  CMnifitmiei  l»aftjr  tHrew 

HMH  WtMMtNNlftMlIf  Snin  llM  MMMikin  htf 
flM  MfpMi  tH  tM  MfNifHeto  l/i'allei  «««•#, 
f9fiMHm  m0n  »n4  »rgimmtm  muiutmmut 

«M'MM«I  f«M#f  •fiaMMMM/MM  «  '   '  mmH  m 

0   t   0   AjHMfl^aa  WtiMmAm  »t  M^mmi^  ^ 

raaf  iffptwi  ^  tM  ffwM  mmmMm  gM§4 
Utftkn.  IM4,  p  Ml, 

The  houKlet,  Thase  knmUtm  Saf  (p  •), 
coiniMled  and  puMlshad  hy  the  Coordinsting 
Committee  To  U/t  the  Bmbargo,  named  Isa- 
dore Poller  among  the  repreMntatlve  indl- 
vtduals  who  advocated  lifting  the  Spanish 
embargo.  The  Coordinating  Committee  To 
Lift  the  (Spanish)  Embargo  was  cited  by  the 
Special  Committee  as  one  of  a  numt>er  of 
front  organizations,  set  up  during  the  Span- 
Uh  Civil  War  by  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States  and  through  which  the  party 
carried  on  a  great  deal  of  agitation  (report 
of  March  30,  1044.  pp.  137  and  138). 

'  OcTOBia  25.  1955. 

Subject:  Jawn  Sandlfer.  national  legal  com- 
mittee   NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation 
by  or  flndlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thiser, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  April  10,  1951  (p.  5), 
reported  that  Jawn  A.  Sandlfer  was  a  speaker 
for  the  National  Lawyers  GuUd.  The  October 
7.  1953.  Issue  of  the  Dally  Worker  (p.  3), 
reported  that  Jawn  L.  Sandlfer,  New  York, 


was  to  lead  workshop  discussions  at  the  na- 
tional conference  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  on  civil  rights,  legislation,  and  dis- 
crimination to  t>e  held  at  the  Park  Sheraton 
Hotel.  New  York  City  on  October  10,  11.  and 
13.  1953. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlvlUes,  in  lU  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(p.  140),  cited  the  National  Lawyers  Oulld 
as  a  Communist-front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  In  Ita 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Oulld,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1950,  cited  the  organlaztlon  as  a 
Communist  front,  which  "Is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  Its 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  unions" 
and  which  "since  Its  Inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Individual  members 
thereof,  Including  known  espionage  agents." 

OcTOSxa  25,  1955. 
Subject:  Sidney  R.  Redmond,  national  legal 
committee.  NAACP,  1054. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation 
by  or  flndlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

S.  R.  Redmond  signed  the  open  letter  of 
the  National  Pederatlon  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  denouncing  the  Attorney  General's 
attack  on  the  Communist  Party  and  deci- 
sion in  the  Harry  Bridges  case  as  shown 
by  the  Daily  Worker  of  July  10,  1042  (p. 
4),  and  the  booklet,  600  Prominent  Amer- 
icans (p.  27).  Sidney  R.  Redmond,  editor, 
National  Bar  Journal,  St.  Louis.  Mo  .  signed 
a  statement  of  the  National  Pederatlon  for 
Constitutional  Liberties  supporting  the  War 
Department's  order  on  granting  c</mmialons 
"to  members  of  the  Armed  fnrc0%  who  hart 
heen  members  of  or  nympalhetlc  to  th« 
views  iti  the  Cofnm(inl«t  Psrly"  aeeording 
Ut  an  un4iiU4  \—n«%.  "the  ^Iv  •Mtnik  pnttef 
lut  a  MtmtmMf  «m  the  Dniif  WvrUft 
MaffH  fr  t94»  if  41, 

0H04  llM  nntkmmi  f94»f»Wm  Ptf  C*mnt' 
ttftlMfMt  imtrum  M  ewtKereive  im4  Com* 
mtmun  in  letter*  to  the  lj>y»Hy  flevieir 
ntm4,  r»i0»M04  Dscemher  4,  1047,  »n4  Mtm* 
l#mher  ai.  I(*4i,  redeelgnatetf  April  91.  IMf, 
pursuant  U)  Saacutlee  Order  no  10440,  an4 
Inrluded  on  the  April  t,  1044,  toniuA\dmiM4 
list  of  organizations  previously  designated. 
The  Attorney  Oeneral  cited  the  organiza- 
tion previously  as  "part  of  what  Lenin  called 
the  solar  system  of  orgsnizatlons,  osten- 
sibly hsving  no  connection  with  the  Com- 
munUt Party,  by  which  Communists  attempt 
to  create  sympathizers  and  supporters  of 
their  program"  (Congsessional  Recosd. 
vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7446).  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  AcUvltles.  In  lU 
report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  50).  cited  the 
National  Pederatlon  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties as  "one  of  the  viciously  subversive 
organizations  of  the  Communist  Party." 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  Its  report  of  September  3,  1047  (p.  3). 
cited  the  National  Pederatlon  •  •  •  among 
a  "maze  of  organizations"  which  were 
"spawned  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  defend- 
ing civil  liberties  in  general  but  actually  in- 
tended to  protect  Communist  subversion 
from  any  penalties  under  the  law." 

Subject:  Oeorge  M.  Johnson,  national  legal 
committee.  NAACP.  1954. 
The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
ThU  report  should  not  t>e  construed  as  rep- 
resenUng  the  resuiu  of  an  InvestlgaUon  by 
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or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  shotild  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  la  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Commtinlst  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Oeorge  M.  Johnson,  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Law>-ers  Guild  as  of  1049.  (See  the 
committee's  report  on  the  National  Lawyers 
Oulld.  p.  18.) 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  lU  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(p.  140).  cited  the  National  Lawjers'  Guild 
as  a  Communlst-Yrcnt  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-Anerican  Actlvltiee,  In  Its 
report  on  the  Natlonsd  Lawyers'  Guild,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1950,  cited  the  organization  aa  a 
CommunUt-front  wldch  "Is  the  foreiXKiet 
legal  bulwark  of  the  CommxuUt  Party,  Its 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  unions" 
and  which  "since  Its  inception  has  never 
failed  to  rall^  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  individual  members 
thereof,  Including  known  espionage  agents." 

y  OCTOBB  25,  1055. 

Subject:  Edward  P.  Lovett,  national  legal 
committee.  NAACP.  1054. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publlcatlotu 
of  thU  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individ- 
ual. ThU  report  should  not  be  construed  as 
representing  the  results  of  an  investigation 
by  or  flndlngs  of  thU  Committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Individual  U  not  necessar- 
ily a  CXimmunlst.  a  Communist  sympathizer, 
or  a  feUow-traveier  unless  otherwise  Indi- 
cated. 

A  1939  membership  lUt  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  lUted  Edward  P.  Lovett.  615 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  organization. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  iU  report  of  March  30,  1044  (p. 
149).  cited  the  National  Lawyers'  OiUid  as  a 
CommunUt-front  organization.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  Ite  f' 
port  on  the  National  Lawyers'  Oulld,  teptem^ 
ber  \1. 19M,  eitea  the  organiaatkm  as  a  Cf/m^ 
miiniet  front  whieh  "le  th«  fofemoet  l^gal 
Inilwark  tfi  th«  i^'fnfnuftiat  VMif,  Ma  liont 

iftfL»niU»\Ui1f,   Bit4   UthittAU^  itttU4l»"  MMl 

•hi^h  "elfM>e  lie  intutuikm  km  fMr#f  /alM 
Ui  fal>r  Ut  ih4  Utftn^  Mtm  ti  Mm  Cammmm 
urn  WMif  itn4  Ht4Wi4utt  m0m*m»  Umttt, 

iluh)act:  UAti»  h.  Iladdlng.  Mtlomit  l«g»t 
commlttaa,  KAACW.  1044. 

The  public  records.  Ales,  and  puMleatlons 
of  this  committee  ccntain  the  followlDg  !»• 
formation  concerning  the  subject  IndlvUttial, 
ThU  report  should  not  be  construed  sa  rep- 
resenting the  reeulu  of  sn  InvesUgsUon  by 
or  flnrltngs  of  thU  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  IndUldual  U  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  Uaveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

A  1939  membership  lUt  of  the  National 
Lawyers'  Guild  lUted  LouU  Redding.  1003 
Pranch  St..  Wilmington.  Del.,  as  a  member 
of  the  organization.  LouU  L.  Redding,  a 
member  of  the  Delaware  bar.  was  among  the 
speakers  at  a  panel  session  on  Civil  Rights 
and  Liberties  as  part  of  the  NaUonal  Law- 
yers' Oulld  annual  convention,  February  20- 
23.  1953.  New  York  City,  according  to  the 
Dally  Worker.  February  20,  1053  (p.  6). 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlvlUes.  In  lU  report  of  March  29.  1044 
(p.  140).  cited  the  NaUonal  Lawyers'  OuUd 
as  a  CommunUt  front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvltles,  In  its 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild,  Sep- 
tember 17.  1950.  cited  the  organization  as  a 
CommunUt  front  which  "U  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Conunimlst  Party,  its 
front  organlzaUons.  and  controlled  unions" 
and  which  "since  its  IncepUon  has  never 
faUed  to  raUy  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 


CommunUt  Party  and  Individual  members 
thereof,  including  known  espionage  agents." 

The  offlcl&l  proceedings  of  the  National 
Negro  Congress.  1936  (pp.  6.  6.  41),  lUted 
LouU  L.  Redding,  Delaware,  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Executive  CJouncil  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  presiding  committee  and  general 
resolutions  committee. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  cited  the  National 
Negro  Congress  as  subversive  and  CommunUt 
In  letters  released  December  4.  1947  and  Sep- 
tember 21,  1948;  redesignated  April  27,  1953 
and  Included  on  the  AprU  1,  1954  consoU- 
dated  list.  The  organization  was  cited  pre- 
viously by  the  Attorney  General  as  a  Com- 
nninUt  front  ( Co vqkessionai.  Recokd,  vol. 
88,  pt.  6,  p.  7448) .  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  AcUvltles.  in  Its  report  of  Jan- 
uary 3.  1939  (p.  81),  cited  the  National  Negro 
Congress  as  "the  Comm\inUt-front  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  among  Negroes." 

OcTOBZK  25, 1955. 
Subject:  Joseph  B.  Robinson,  national  health 
committee.  NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publlcaUons 
of  thU  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
ThU  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senUng  the  results  of  an  investigation  by  or 
flndlngs  of  thU  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  U  not  necessarily 
a  OonununUt,  a  CommunUt  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwUe  indicated. 

One  Joseph  B.  Robinson  signed  the  call  for 
the  National  Emergency  Conference,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  13  and  14,  1939. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvltles.  in  iU  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p. 
49) ,  cited  the  National  Emergency  Conference 
as  a  ConununUt-front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its 
report  of  September  2,  1947  (p.  12),  cited 
the  national  Emergency  Conference  as  fol- 
lows: "It  will  be  remembered  that  durinf  the 
days  of  the  Infamous  Sovlet-Naxl  pact,  the 
Communists  built  proiectiv*  organlKatloni 
kncrwn  «•  th«  Mattonal  Km«f|«A«y  CMifaf' 
tt*0,  tiM  Ifatkynal  flOMfgetMjr  CMil«f«h«4  lor 
DefftMifAiM  niptt§>  nfhU/H  «tflflitMt«d  tn  M« 
9t»UMHa     rUtrfUtkm     ittt     CtrmHtUHU/mA 

^^w  ^^w9^w  ^^^^^VP^^^P  ww^^^P  4^*^PPs^^^PPw  W^^^P  PwfPP^^^w  PPP^fc  w^w^ 
^•'P  ^^P^HW^^Pw  •*/Pww^FP  ►P^P^^p    v^W  ^t^^wj^^fw  VPW^Pw  HW^pP/ 

This  report  should  not  bs  eonstrusd  ••  rap' 
rsasnttng  (b«  results  of  an  Investigation  vf 
at  findings  of  tbU  eomnUttes,  It  should  be 
noted  thst  the  Indlvldusl  is  not  nscssasrtly 
a  CommunUt,  a  CommunUt  sympathiser, 
or  a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  In- 
dicated. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Young  was  an  Initial  spon- 
sor of  the  American  Peace  Crusade  as  shown 
by  letterheads  dated  Febniary  1951  and 
February  1953.  He  signed  a  petition  of  the 
American  Peace  Crusade  calling  on  President 
Truman  and  Congress  to  seek  a  big-power 
act  as  reported  by  the  Daily  Worker  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1952  (p.  1),  in  which  source  he  was 
identifled  with  the  Harvard  University  Medi- 
cal School.  The  Dally  Worker  of  February 
1.  1951  (p.  2),  lUted  Dr.  Edward  L.  Young, 
Conunlttee  on  Physicians  for  Improvement 
of  Medical  Care,  Brookllne,  Mass.,  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  American  Peace  Crusade. 

The  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  AcUvl- 
tles, in  its  statement  issued  on  the  March 
of  Treason,  February  19,  1951»  and  report  on 
the  ConuxfunUt  peace  offensive,  April  1,  1951 
(p.  51).  cited  the  American  Peace  Crusade 
as  an  organization  which  "the  Communists 
established"  as  "a  new  instrument  for  their 
peace  offensive  in  the  United  States"  and 
which  was  heralded  by  the  Daily  Worker 
"with  the  usual  bold  headlines  reserved  for 


project*  In  Una  with  the  Communict  ob- 
JecUves."  The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  designated  the  American  Peace 
Crusade  January  22,  1954  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10450,  and  Included  it  on 
the  April  1,  1954  consolidated  lUt  of  organi- 
saUons  previously  designated. 

Dr.  Young  was  a  United  States  sponsor  oT 
the  American  Continental  Congress  for 
Peace  as  shown  by  an  official  leaflet  pub- 
lished by  the  Congress. 

The  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  ActlvlUes, 
In  its  report  on  the  CommimUt  peace  offen- 
sive, April  1.  1951  (p.  21).  cited  the  American 
ConUnental  Congress  for  Peace  as  "another 
phase  in  the  ConununUt  'peace'  campaign, 
aimed  at  consolidating  anU-Amerlcan  forcet 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

According  to  a  statement  attached  to  a 
press  release  of  the  Committee  for  Peaceful 
AlternaUvea  to  the  Atlantic  Pact,  dated  De- 
cember 14.  1949  (p.  10),  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Yoimg,  Committee  of  Physicians  for  Im- 
provement of  Medical  Care,  Brookllne,  Mass., 
signed  a  statement  calling  for  international 
agreement  to  ban  use  of  atomic  weapoiu. 

The  Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  cited  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  AcUvltles  as  an  or- 
ganization which  was  formed  as  a  result  of 
the  Conference  for  Peaceful  AltemaUves  to 
the  Atlantic  Pact  and  which  was  located,  ac- 
cording to  a  letterhead  of  September  16, 1960, 
at  30  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.: 
and  to  further  the  cause  of  "CommtmUts  in 
the  United  States"  doing  "their  part  In  the 
Moscow  campaign." 

A  mimeographed  petition,  attached  to  a 
letterhead  of  the  SpanUh  Refugee  Appeal 
of  the  Joint  Antl-PascUt  Refugee  Commit- 
tee dated  May  18,  1951,  lUted  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Young,  Brookllne,  Mass.,  as  one  who  signed  a 
petition  to  President  Truman  "to  bar  mlll- 
tarjr  aid  to  or  alliance  with  Pssclst  l^aln." 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Joint  Antl- 
rasclst  Refugee  CommUtee  as  subvertlvs  and 
Communist  in  letter*  to  tb4  Loraltf  ll«ti«w 
•o«fd,  fflsttssd  D»e«fflh«r  4,  1047,  sftd  Sep' 
umhti  31,  \9¥t,  f4d«#icfMt«d  Apm  rr,  tm, 
MMl  in€iii4»i  tm  tlit  Apm  \,  }#M,  ttttmAU 
#4<«i  fi§i.   Th  fpMl«i  CMimHitM  OS  Vn» 

AfMflMff  Mjkvii^,  in  H«  f9p9H  «t  MM0H 
nrmmtuMMi  rra 

Of/  JMfrir#  it,  T^»f  WM  etiown  m  •  pMrn* 
to#r  or  tlM  iMMrd  fH  4ir»tumt  of  tM  MatloMt 
Cmuntn  of  tiM  Arta,  §0Httum,  Md  Frofssslona 
on  •  laoAot,  Woiitf  and  frogram  >Ufopt«d  hf  ' 
tho  VaUonat  Convention,  IMO,  a  Uitsrhsad 
dated  /ulf  9$,  i960,  and  a  iMtarbaad  dat«l 
December  7,  lOSa  (pbotostot).  Be  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  Cultural  and  Bclentlflc  Con- 
ference for  World  Peace,  New  York  City, 
March  26-37,  1040,  as  shown  by  the  confer- 
ence program  (p.  13 ) ,  the  conference  call,  and 
the  Dally  Worker,  February  21,  1940  (p.  0). 
As  shown  by  the  conference  program  (p.  10) . 
he  spoke  at  the  conference,  and  according  to 
Speaking  of  Peace,  edited  report  of  the  con- 
ference (p.  49).  Dr.  Young  introduced  the 
dUcusslon  on  psychUtrlc  aspects  of  today's 
international  crUU.  He  signed  a  statement 
supporting  a  rehearing  of  the  case  of  the 
CommimUt  leaders  before  the  Supreme  Court 
and  protesting  the  Smith  Act  as  shown  by 
We  Join  Black's  Dissent,  a  reprint  of  an 
article  from  the  St.  LouU  Pest -Dispatch, 
June  20,  1951,  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions.  The  Daily 
Worker  of  February  28.  1949  (p.  2)  reported 
that  Dr.  Young  was  a  speaker  for  the  National 
Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sions. He  signed  a  statement  of  the  or>. 
ganlzatlon  as  shown  by  the  Oomgkkssionai. 
XtxcOKD,  volume  95,  part  7.  page  9435.  He 
signed  a  resolution  against  atomic  weapons  ^ 
released  by  the  National  Council  &s  shown  by  "^ 
a  mimeographed  Ust  oi  signers  attached  to  a 
letterhead  of  July  28.  1950.  He  signed  a  peace 
appeal  in  a  drive  of  the  National  and  New 
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Tork  Councils  of  the  Arts,  •  •  •.  as  report- 
ed m  the  Dally  Worker  of  May  16. 1952  (p.  2) . 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  its  re(>ort  of  April  19,  1949  (p.  2), 
cited  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts. 
Sciences,  and  Professions  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization.  In  this  report.  Review 
of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural  Conference  for 
World  Peace,  the  committee  cited  the  con- 
ference as  a  Communist  front  which  "was 
actually  a  supermobillzatlon  of  the  inveter- 
ate wheelhorses  and  supporters  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  lU  auxiliary  organiza- 
tlona." 

As  shown  by  an  undated  leaflet,  "Promi- 
nent Americans  Call  For  •  •  •••  (received  by 
this  committee  September  11.  I960),  and  the 
Dally  Worker  of  Aug.  10.  1950  (p.  1).  Dr. 
Edward  L>.  Young  signed  the  World  Peace 
Appeal. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  ita  report  on  the  Communist  peace  offen- 
•iTe.  April  1,  1954  (p.  34).  cited  the  World 
Peace  Appeal  as  a  petition  campaign  launched 
by  the  permanent  committee  of  the  World 
Peace  Congress  at  its  meeting  in  Stockholm, 
March  1&-19.  1950:  as  having  "received  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  every  section  of  the 
International  Communist  hierarchy";  as  hav- 
ing been  lauded  In  the  Communist  press, 
putting  "every  individual  Communist  on  no- 
tice that  he  'has  the  duty  to  rise  to  this 
appear  ";  and  as  having  received  the  official 
endorsement  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  which  has  been  echoed  by  the 
governing  bodies  of  every  Communist  satel- 
lite country,  and  by  all  Communist  Parties 
throughout  the  world." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  "State- 
ment of  Principles  for  the  Defense  of  Democ- 
racy Against  McCarthyism."  as  reported  by 
the  DaUy  Worker  of  March  31,  1954  (p.  8)  : 

"Minority  opinion  is  being  suppressed  by 
such  devices  as  blacklisting.  dlsnUssal  from 
employment,  and  even  Jailing. 

"Teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  writers,  artists, 
actors,  and  other  professionals  should  be 
free  to  practice  their  professions  without 
discrimination  because  of  their  political  be- 
liefs or  associations,  whether  they  be  Repub- 
lican. Democrat.  Socialist,  or  Communist." 
The  Daily  Worker  article  reported  that 
"the  signers  of  the  statement  urge  support 
for  an  eight-point  program,  including  aboli. 
tlon  of  the  Attorney  General's  list  of  'sub- 
versive organizations,'  reinstatement  of 
teachers  dismissed  in  recent  inquiries,  and 
amnesty  for  those  in  Jail  on  charges  of  'con- 
spiracy to  teach  and  advocate'  their  political 
iriews."  Dr.  Kdward  L.  Young,  Brookllne, 
Mass.,  was  named  as  a  signer. 

The   call    to   a   bill   of   rights   conference 
New  York  City.  July  16  and  17.  1949.  named 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Young.  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,    as    a    sponsor.     Elizabeth    Gurley 
Plynn,  a  member  of  the  national  committee 
of  the  Communist  Party,  in  writing  about 
the  conference  for  her  column  in  the  Daily 
Worker  (July  25.  1949.  p.  8),  stated  that  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  conference  was  the 
fight  for  the  12  defendants  in  the  current 
Communist  cases.     She  reported  that  seven 
of  the  defendants  were  present  and  partici- 
pated     actively.     The     New     York      Times 
(July  18,  1949,  p.  13)  reported  that  "the  20 
reeolutions    adopted    unanimously    by    the 
3-day    conference    registered    opposition    to 
the  conspiracy   trial   of   the    11   Conununlst 
leaders,  the  Presidential  loyalty  order  •   •   • 
deporUUon  for  political  belief  •  •  •  among 
othen.     The  conference  also  called  for  an 
•nd  to  the  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  into  poUtlcal,  rather 
than  criminal,  •ctlTltlea." 

OcToan  35,  1955. 
Subject:  Viola     Bernard,     naUonal     health 
committee.  NAACP.  1954. 
The  public  records,  flies  and  publications 
«C  thla  oommlttM  contain  the  following  in- 


formation concerning  the  subject  tndlTld- 
ual.  This  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  individual  is  not 
necessarily  a  Communist,  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  other- 
wise Indicated. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  April  8.  1938  (p.  4). 
listed  Vlula  Bernard  as  one  who  signed  a 
petition  of  the  American  Priends  of  Spanish 
Democracy  to  lift  the  arms  embargo. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  report  of  March  29.  1944 
(p.  82).  cited  the  American  Friends  of  Span- 
ish Democracy  as  follows:  "In  1937-38.  the 
Communist  Party  threw  itself  wholeheart- 
edly Into  the  campaign  for  the  suptmrt  of 
the  Spanish  loyalist  cause,  recruiting  men 
and  organizing  multifarious  so-called  relief 
organizations  •  •  •  such  as  •  •  •  American 
Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy." 

OcToen  25.  1954. 
Subject:  Dr.  John  P  Peters,  national  health 
committee.  NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  investigation  by  or 
findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

The  Conununlst  Dally  Worker,  on  March  5. 
1941  (p.  2).  printed  the  text  of  a  statement 
signed  by  "450  leading  figures  In  America 
urging  the  President  and  Congress  to  uphold 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States."  Prof.  John  P. 
Peters,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  listed  among 
the  signers.     The  statement  said,  in  part: 

"The  Communist  Party  has  been  submit- 
ting itself  to  the  franchise  of  the  American 
people  for  20  years.  For  all  that  time  its 
program  and  Its  activities  are  an  open  record. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  one  of  its  members 
has  been  tried  for  advocating  force  and  vio- 
lence, the  evidence  has  not  been  about  any- 
thing they  have  done,  nor  about  the  party 
program,  but  about  the  writings  of  earlier 
Communists,  and  in  particular  the  Implica- 
tions drawn  from  these  by  the  prosecu- 
tion. •  •  •  Consequently  we.  who  are  not 
Communists,  whose  concern  goes  beyond  the 
preservation  of  their  constitutional  rlghU  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life  as  the  road  into  the  future,  urge  you.  the 
President,  to  exercise  your  authority  and  in- 
fluence to  prevent  those  under  you  from 
stimulating  un-American  actions  against 
Communists  by  undemocratic  utter- 
ances •   •  •.'• 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  SUtement 
of  Principles  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
Against  McCarthyism.  as  reported  by  the 
Dally  Worker  of  March  31.  1954  (p.  2)  : 

"Minority  opinion  is  being  suppressed  by 
such  devices  as  blacklUting.  dUmissal  from 
employment^  and  even  Jailing  •   •  •. 

"Teachers,  lawjers.  doctors,  writers,  artists, 
actors  and  other  professionals  should  be  free 
to  practice  their  professions  without  dis- 
crimination because  of  their  political  beliefs 
or  associations,  whether  they  be  Republican. 
Democrat.    Socialist,    or    Communist." 

The  Dally  Worker  article  reported  that  "the 
signers  of  the  statement  urge  support  for  an 
eight-point  program  Including  abolition  of 
the  Attorney  General's  list  of  'subversive  or- 
ganizations.' reinstatement  of  teachers  dis- 
missed in  recent  inquiries,  and  amnesty  for 
those  In  Jail  on  charges  of  '"conspiracy  to 
teach  and  advocate"  their  political  views.' " 
Dr.  John  P.  Pet«%  New  Haven,  was  named  a« 
a  signer. 

The  fllea  of  this  committee  contain  an 
undated  "Open  Letter  to  the  Members  of  the 
83d  Congresa  of  the  United  States"  mimeo- 


graphed on  the  letterhead  of  the  National 
Committee  to  Repeal  the  McCarran  Act  (In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950).  The  letter 
(received  by  the  committee  in  January  1953) 
urged  support  of  "legislation  seeking  repeal 
of  the  McCarran  Act  (the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950)."    The  letter  said,  in  part: 

"We  ask  this  because  we  believe  that  It 
Is  the  essence  of  our  American  democratic 
tradition  that  the  right  of  dissent  la  baalc 
to  our  democratic  institutions:  that  the  peo- 
ple and  not  the  government  shall  Judge  the 
merit  of  ideas:  that  the  people  shall  be  free 
to  organize  into  political,  religious  or  eco- 
nomic associations  without  governmental 
restraint:  that  men  may  be  punished  for 
crimes  they  commit  but  never  for  opinions 
they  hold  •   •   ••• 

Dr.  John  P.  Peters  was  naned  as  a  signer. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  July  27.  1953  (p.  8), 
reported  that  "Initiators  and  sponsors  of  the 
National  Committee  to  Repeal  the  McCarran 
Act  made  public  yesterday  an  open  letter 
to  President  Elsenhower  asking  him  to  urge 
Congress  'to  repeal  or  thoroughly  revise'  the 
McCarren-Walter  Immigration  Act."  Dr. 
John  P.  Peters.  New  Haven,  was  listed  among 
the  signers. 

According  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  Ptobruary 
35.  1942  ( pp.  1  and  4 ) .  John  P  Peters  was  a 
signer  of  a  call  Issued  by  the  National  Free 
Browder  Congress.  The  special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  cited  that  con- 
gress as  a  Communist  front  which  arranged 
to  meet  March  28-20.  1942.  Earl  Browder 
was  general  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party.  United  SUtes,  of  America,  who  had 
been  convicted  and '  sentenced  to  Atlanta 
Federal  Penitentiary  for  passport  fraud  (re- 
port of  March  29.  1944.  pp   69,  87.  and  132). 

An  undated  leaflet  published  by  the  Oti- 
eens  Committee  to  Free  Earl  Browder  named 
as  one  of  those  who  appealed  to  President 
Roosevelt  for  Justice  in  the  Browder  case 
John  P.  Peters,  professor  of  Internal  medi- 
cine, Yale  Medical  School,  and  secreUry  of 
the  Committee  of  Physicians  for  Improve- 
ment of  Medical  Care.  The  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  Free  Earl  Browder  was  cited  as 
Communist  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  (Congbessional  Rzcoao.  vol.  88. 
pt.  6.  p.  7447;  letter  to  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  released  April  27,  1949).  It  was  In- 
cluded In  a  consolidated  list  of  organizations 
previously  designated  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.  10450.  compiled  from  memoranda 
of  the  Attorney  General  dated  April  29,  July 
15.  September  28.  1953.  and  January  23,  1954 
(Indicated    in    citations    hereinafter    by    •). 

The  Daily  Worker  of  July  19.  1942  (p.  4). 
reported  that  John  P.  Peters  was  a  signer 
of  an  open  letter  In  defense  of  Harry  Bridges, 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  (re- 
port of  March  29,  1944,  pp.  87.  112.  129,  and 
160). 

On  the  back  of  letterheads  dated  June  8. 
1943.  and  January  10,  1944.  Prof.  John  P. 
Peters,  Yale  University,  was  a  committee 
member  or  sponsor  of  the  Citizens  Victory 
Committee  for  Harry  Bridges  (ibid.,  p.  07) . 

It  was  reported  in  the  Dally  Worker  of 
December  10,  1953  (p.  4).  that  Professor 
Peters  was  a  algner  of  an  appeal  to  President 
Truman  requesting  amnesty  for  leaders  of 
the  CommunUt  Party  convicted  under  the 
Smith  Act. 

Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  of  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine,  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  Conference,  New  York  City,  July 
16-17.  1949.  according  to  the  Dally  Worker. 
July  1,  1049  (p.  6).  and  the  call  to  the  con- 
ference. Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  member  of 
the  National  Ckimmlttee  of  the  Conununlst 
Party.  In  writing  about  the  conference  for 
her  column  In  the  Daily  Worker  (July  25, 
1949.  p  8).  suted  that  one  of  the  hlgblighU 
of  the  conference  was  the  fight  for  the  12 
defendants  in  the  current  Communist  cases. 
She  reported  that  seven  of  the  defendant* 
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were  present  and  participated  aetlrely.  The 
New  York  Times  (July  18,  1940,  p.  13)  report- 
ed that  "the  30  resolutions  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  2-day  conference  registered 
opposition  to  the  conspiracy  trial  of  the  11 
Communist  leaders,  the  Presidential  loyalty 
order  •  •  •  deportation  for  political  be- 
lief •  •  •  among  others.  The  conference 
also  called  for  an  end  to  investigations  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  into  po- 
litical, rather  than  criminal  activities." 

Soviet  Russia  Today,  In  its  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 1939,  printed  the  text  of  an  open  let- 
ter calling  for  cloaer  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  letter  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "The  Soviet  Union  continues  as  always 
to  be  a  consistent  bulwark  against  war  and 
aggression,  and  works  unceasingly  for  the 
goal  of  a  peaceful  International  order."  Dr. 
John  P.  Peters,  department  of  internal  medi- 
cine, Yale  University  Medical  School,  was 
listed  as  a  signer.  Soviet  Russia  Today  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  thje  Special 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  (re- 
port of  March  30,  1044,  p.  167:  June  35.  1043, 
p.  21)  and  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  (report  No.  1953,  AprU  26,  1950, 
p.  108). 

Dr.  Peters  was  a  sponsor  of  the  National 
Council  of  American -Soviet  Friendship,  as 
shown  by  the  call  to  the  Congreas  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship.  November  0-8.  1943 
(p.  4),  and  a  memorandum  isued  by  the 
council.  March  18.  1946.  Soviet  Russia  Today 
reported  (June  1043.  p.  31)  that  he  was  a 
signer  of  an  open  letter  to  the  American 
people,  sponsored  by  the  council.  The  At- 
torney General  cited  the  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship  as  subversive 
and  Communist  (letters  to  the  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board,  released  June  1,  1048,  and  Sep- 
tember 31,  1948;  September  11.  1950).  In 
its  report  of  March  39.  1944.  p.  156,  the  spe- 
cial Conmilttee  on  Un-American'  Activities 
said:  "In  recent  months,  the  Communist 
Party's  principal  front  for  all  things  Russian 
has  been  known  as  the  NaUonal  Council  for 
American -Soviet  Friendship." 

According  to  a  letterhead  dated  September 
22.  1939.  John  P.  Peters  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual 
Freedom.  A  mimeographed  sheet  attached 
to  a  letterhead  dated  January  17.  1940,  named 
him  as  a  signer  of  a  petition  sponsored  by 
the  organization.  The  American  Committee 
for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Freedom  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  which  defended 
Communist  teachers  i  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  reports  of  June  25, 
1942,  p.  13.  and  March  39,  1044.  p.  87). 

John  P.  Peters  was  listed  as  a  signer  of  an 
appeal  sponsored  by  the  National  Federation 
for  Constitutional  Liberties,  urging  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  to  dismiss  charges  against 
Sam  Adams  Darcy.  Oimmunlst  leader.  In  a 
report  which  appeared  in  the  Dally  Worker, 
December  19,  1940.     The  article  said  (p.  6) : 

"Darcy  was  recently  extradited  by  Califor- 
nia authorities  from  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  State  chairman  of  the  Commtinist  Party. 
He  faces  up  to  14  years  Imprisonment  for  a 
minor  inaccuracy  in  his  registration  as  a 
voter  In  California  in  1934." 

This  committee's  report  on  ClTll  Rights 
Congresa  as  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion. September  2.  1947.  conUlns  a  reprint  of 
a  statement  (from  PM,  March  3,  1047.  p. 
30)  by  "ouutanding  Americans"  who  tirged 
the  President  to  "effect  immediate  release  of 
Oerhart  Elsler,"  a  German  Communist.  Prof. 
John  P.  Peters.  Yale  Medical  School,  was 
named  as  one  of  those  Joining  In  the  state- 
ment. 

A  letterhead  dated  kpri\  6.  1030,  showed 
I^.  John  P.  Peters  as  a  national  sponsor  of 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democra- 
cy. That  organization  was  cited  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  by  the  Attorney  General 
(letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  released 


June  1,  1948,  and  September  21,  1048;  Cow- 
osxasioNAL  Rbcokd,  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  pp.  7442  and 
7443).  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  called  it  "the  largest 
of  the  Communist  front'  movements  in  the 
United  States  •  •  •  Earl  Browder  was  Its 
vice  president  •  •  •.  An  examination  of 
the  program  of  the  American  League  will 
show  that  the  organization  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  bold  advocate  of  trea- 
son" (reports  of  January  3.  1939,  pp.  69-71, 
and  March  30,  1044,  p.  37.) 

A  pamphlet.  Relighting  the  Lamps  of 
China,  named  John  P.  Peters  as  a  medical 
sponsor  of  the  China  Aid  Council,  cited  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  a  sulMldlary  of  the  American 
league  for  Peace  and  Denux:racy  (report  of 
June  25,  1943,  p.  16). 

Professor  Peters  was  a  signer  of  an  open 
letter  sponsored  by  the  National  Emergency 
Conference  for  Democratic  Rights,  according 
to  a  report  in  the  Dally  Worker,  May  13,  1940, 
pp.  1  and  5.  In  its  report  of  September  2, 
1947,  p.  12,  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  said:  "It  will  be  remembered  that 
during  the  days  of  the  Infamous  Soviet-Nazi 
pact,  the  Communist  built  protecting  organ- 
izations known  as  the  National  Emergency 
Conference,  the  National  Emergency  Confer- 
ence for  Democratic  Rights,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  National  Federation  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties."  The  organization 
was  also  cited  by  the  special  committee,  in 
its  report  of  March  29,  1944,  pp.  48  and  102. 

As  reported  in  the  foregoing.  Professor 
Peters  was  named  as  a  signer  of  an  appeal 
sponsored  by  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties  in  Behalf  of  Sam 
Darcy.  A  booklet,  "600  Prominent  Ameri- 
cans" (p.  27),  names  him  as  a. signer  of  an 
open  letter  sponsored  by  the  federation, 
urging  the  President  to  rescind  "the  Attor- 
ney General's  ill-advised,  arbitrary,  and  un- 
warranted flndlngs  relative  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party"  and  Harry  Bridges.  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  York  "nmes,  April  1,  1946 
(p.  16) ,  listed  him  as  a  signer  of  a  statement 
sponsored  by  the  federation,  opposing  use 
of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  The  Attor- 
ney General  stated  that  the  National  Federa- 
tion for  Constitutional  Liberties  was  "part 
of  what  Lenin  called  the  solar  system  of 
organizations,  ostensibly  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Communist  Party,  by  which 
Communists  attempt  to  create  sympathizers 
and  supporters  of  their  program"  (Congres- 
sional Rxcoto,  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7446; 
also  cited  In  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  released  Decemt>er  4,  1947,  and  Sep- 
tember 21.  1948).  The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  reported  that  It  was 
among  a  maze  of  organizations  which  were 
"spawned  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  defend- 
ing civil  liberties  In  general,  but  actually 
Intended  to  protect  Communist  subversion 
from  any  penalties  under  the  law"  (report 
No.  1115,  September  2.  1947,  p.  8).  The 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
called  it  one  of  the  viciously  subversive  or- 
ganizations of  the  Communist  Party  (report 
of  March  29.  1944,  p.  50). 

A  letterhead  dated  November  18.  1036, 
nsoned  John  P.  Peters  as  a  member  of  the 
doctors  committee  on  the  medical  bureau. 
American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy. 
New  Masses  reported  (January  5.  1937,  p.  31) 
that  he  was  a  memlier  of  the  professional 
committee  of  that  organization.  Letterheads 
dated  July  6,  1938,  and  January  30.  1930, 
named  him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  medical  bu- 
reau and  North  American  Committee  To  Aid 
Spanish  Democracy  (see  also  New  Masses, 
May  18,  1037,  p.  26).  "In  1037-38.  the  Com- 
munist Party  threw  Itself  wholeheartedly 
Into  the  campaign  for  the  support  of  the 
Spanish  Loyalist  cause,  recruiting  men  and 
organizing  multifarious  so-called  relief  or- 
ganizations" (Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  rejMWt  of  March  29,  1044. 


p.  82).  The  organizations  flamed  In  this 
paragraph  were  among  those  referred  to  in 
the  citation. 

A  booklet.  "These  Americans  Say:  Xift  the 
Embaro  Against  Republican  Spain,'"  the 
material  for  which  was  compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Coordinating  Committee  To 
Lift  the  Embargo,  named  John  P.  Peters  as 
a  representative  individual  who  "in  the 
name  of  true  neutrality,  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  democracy,"  advocated  lift- 
ing the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms  to  Spain. 
The  Coordinating  Committee  was  cited  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  one  of  a  number  of  front  organi- 
zations set  up  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
by  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United  States 
(repca-t  of  March  29,  1944,  pp.  137  and  138) . 

According  to  a  letterhead  dated  November 
16,  1939,  John  P.  Peters  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Medical  Aid  Division  of  the  Spanish  Refugee 
Relief  Campaign,  cited  as  a  Communist  front 
(Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, report  of  Jan.  3,  1940.  p.  0). 

The  Dally  Worker  of  December  24.  1944 
(p.  14),  named  Dr.  John  P.  Peters  as  an 
initiating  sponsor  of  the  Independent  Citi- 
zens Committee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Professions.  A  letterhead  of  the  Connecticut 
ICCSAP  listed  him  as  a  council  member. 
Letterheads  of  May  28,  1046,  and  November 
26.  1946,  named  him  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  ICCSAP.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  cited  the 
Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts. 
Sciences,  and  Professions  as  a  Conununlst 
front  (Review  of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Conference  for  World  Peace,  H.  Rept.  No. 
1954,  Apr.  26,  1950,  p.  2;  H.  Rept.  378,  Apr. 
25.  1051,  pp.  11  and  12). 

Dr.  Peters  was  named  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference  for  World 
Peace,  New  York  City,  March  26-27.  1949, 
which  was  arranged  by  the  National  Council 
of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions  (con- 
ference call;  conference  program,  p.  13). 
The  Dally  Worker  of  May  16,  1952  (p.  2), 
reported  that  he  was  a  signer  of  the  Peace 
Appeal  in  the  spring  peace  drive  of  the 
National  and  New  York  Councils  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions.  The  National 
Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions 
was  cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  (H.  Rept. 
1954.  Apr.  26,  1950,  p.  2). 

OcTOBE*  25,  1955. 
Subject:  Dr.  Russell  L.  Cecil,  national  health 
committee,   NAACP,   1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  flndlngs  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

A  pamphlet.  "Relighting  the  Lamps  of 
China,"  listed  RuRsell  L.  Cecil  as  a  medical 
sponasr  of  the  China  Aid  Council. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  rejjort  of  June  25,  1942 
(p.  16),  cited  the  China  Aid  Council  as  a 
"subsidiary"  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy,  cited  as  subversive 
and  Conununist  by  the  Attorney  Genaral  of 
the  United  States  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  June  1  and  Septem- 
ber 21.  1948;  redesignated  AprU  27.  1953. 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10450,  and 
Included  on  the  April  1.  1954,  consolidated 
list  of  organizations  previously  designated. 
The  organization  was  cited  previously  by  the 
■  Attorney  General  as  established  in  the 
United  States  In  1937  as  successor  to  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism 
"In  an  effort  to  create  public  sentiment  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adaptW!  to  the 

Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union (Con- 
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•ad  7443).  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  Its  -eport  of  Janiiary 
3,  1939  (pp.  69-71).  cited  the  American 
lieacue  for  Peace  and  Democracy  aa  "the 
largest  of  the  CommunlBt  front'  movements 
in  the  United  SUtes  •  •  •." 

OcTOBiH  25.  1955. 
Subject:  Dr.  C.  Herbert  Marshall,  national 
health  committee,  NAACP.  1954. 
The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  rep>ort  should  not  be  construed  as  rep> 
resenting  the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
A  membership  list  of  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy  which  was  com- 
piled by  the  special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  from  original  records  of 
the  organization,  subpoenaed  in  1939  by  the 
committee,  contains  the  name  of  one  C. 
Herbert  Marshall,  of  2712  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  XTnlted  States 
cited  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  as  subversive  and  Communist  In 
letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released 
June  1  and  September  21,  1948.  The  Attor- 
ney General  redesignated  the  organization 
April  27.  1953,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
Ho.  10450.  and  Included  it  on  the  April  1. 
1954,  consolidated  list  of  organizations  pre- 
viously designated.  The  organlZiitlon  was 
cited  previously  by  the  Attorney  General  as 
established  in  the  United  States  in  1937  as 
■uccersor  to  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism  "in  an  effort  to  create 
public  sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  pol- 
icy adapted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  ( CoHCBXssiONAi.  Rxcoao,  vol.  88 
pt.  8.  pp.  7442  and  7443).  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  Its 
report  of  January  3.  1939  (pp.  69-71).  cited 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy as  "the  largest  of  the  Communist  'front' 
movements  In  the  United  States.  •  •  ••• 

C.  Herbert  Marshall  was  shown  u  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Washington  Citizens  Committee 
to  Pree  Earl  Browder  In  an  advertisement  of 
the    organization    which    appeared    in    the 
Washington  Post  of  May  1942  (p  9).     "When 
Earl  Browder  (then  general  secretary.  Com- 
munist Party)    was  in  AUanU  PenitenUary 
serving  a  sentence  Involving  his  fraudulent 
passports,     the     Communist     Party's     front 
which  agitated  for  his  release  was  known  as 
the  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free  Karl  Brow- 
dar  •  •  •  Elizabeth   Gurley  Flynn.   one   of 
the  few  outstanding  women  leaders  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country,  headed 
U"  (special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, report.  March  2«.  1944.  pp.  6  and  55) . 
The  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free  Karl  Brow- 
der was  cited  as  Communist  by  the  Attorney 
General  In  a  letter  released  April  27    1949- 
redesignated  April  27.  1953.  and  included  on 
the  AprU  1.  1954.  consolidated  list. 

The  call  to  a  conference  on  civil  right* 
April  20-21,  1940  (p.  4).  lista  C.  Herbert 
Marshall.  M.  D..  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Committee  for  Democratic  Action,  under 
whose  auspices  the  conference  was  held.  A 
letterhead  of  the  organisation,  dated  April 
M.  1940.  also  shows  C.  Herbert  Marshall  as  a 
•ponsor.  In  1941.  Dr.  C.  Herbert  Marshall 
waa  a  member  of  the  executive  conamittee 
of  the  Washington  Committee  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  aecordlnc  to  a  letterhead 
dated  May  23,  1941. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Washing- 
ton Committee  for  Democratic  Action  as 
subversive  and  Communist  In  letters  released 
December  4.  1947.  and  September  21,  1948; 
rwlertgnated  AprU  27.  1953.  and  Included  on 
the  AprU  1,  1954.  consolidated  list.  The  or- 
■•alaatloa  was  cited  previously  by  the  At- 


torney General  •■  an  "ailUlate"  or  "local 
chapter"  of  the  National  Federation  for  Con- 
stitutional Lltjertles.  "The  program  of  the 
Washington  committee  followed  that  of  the 
national  federation.  National  Communist 
leaders  have  addressed  its  meetings,  and  con- 
ferences sponsored  by  it  have  been  attended 
by  representatives  of  prominent  Communist- 
front  organizations"  (Conokessional  Rccoko. 
vol.  88,  pt.  6.  p.  7448).  The  Special  CommlU 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities.  In  its  report 
of  June  25.  1942  (p.  22).  cited  the  Washing- 
ton Committee  for  Democratic  Action  as 
follows:  "When  the  American  Lea^rue  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  was  dissolved  In  Feb- 
ruary 1940  its  successor  In  Washington  was 
called  the  Washington  Conunlttee  for  Demo- 
cratic Action." 

As  shown  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
Washington  Post.  May  18.  1948  (p.  15),  Dr. 
C.  Herbert  Marshall  signed  a  statement 
against  the  Mundt  antl-Communlst  bllL 

FSBSUART  13,  1950. 
Subject:  Gloster  Current,  director  of  branch 
department.  NAACP.  1864. 
The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation cbncerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
Gloster  C\irrent  and  his  orchestra  were 
scheduled  to  play  at  the  Independence  Day 
picnic  to  be  held  July  3-4,  1938.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Michi- 
gan, according  to  a  leafiet  entlUed  "Wheres 
Everybody  Going?  '  which  announced  the 
picnic. 

The  Civil  RlghU  Federation  (affiliated  with 
the  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties)  issued  a  call  to  a  sUtewide  con- 
ference,  September  12,  1943,  in  Detroit. 
Mich.;  the  name  of  Gloster  Cxirrent  appeared 
on  the  call  in  a  list  of  sponsors  and  he  was 
identified  as  secretary.  NaUonal  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
Detroit  chapter. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  Michigan  ClvU  Rights  Federation 
as  an  affiliate  of  the  Communist  front,  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties; and  as  a  subversive  and  Communist 
organization  which  has  been  succeeded  by 
and  now  operates  as  the  Michigan  chapter 
of  the  Clvil  Rights  Congress.  (CoNoazs- 
siONAL  RccosD.  vol.  88.  pt.  6,  p.  7448;  and 
press  releases  of  December  4,  1947.  June 
1  and  September  21,  1948;  also  included  on 
his  consolidated  list  of  organizations.)  The 
Special  ConuxUttee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvitles  cited  the  Michigan  Civil  Rights 
Federation  as  a  CommunLst-front  organiza- 
tion. (From  Report  No.  1311  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvitles,  dated 
March  29.  1944;  and  Report  No.  1115  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  dated 
September  2.  1947.) 

In  July  1947  Mr.  Walter  S.  Steele  tesUfled 
In  public  hearings  before  this  committee, 
at  which  time  he  named  Gloster  Current  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  as  a  council  member 
from  the  United  States  to  the  World  Fed- 
eraUon  of  DemocraUc  Youth  (from  Steele 
testimony,  p.  81). 

The  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth  was  founded  In  London  In  November 
1945  by  delegates  from  over  50  naUons 
From  the  outset,  the  World  FederaUon  of 
Democratic  Youth  demonstrated  that  it  was 
far  more  interested  In  serving  as  a  pressure 
group  m  behalf  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  than 
It  was  In  the  specific  problems  of  interna- 
tional youth.  (From  Report  No  271  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvitlea  dated 
AprU  17,  1947.) 


FxmuABT  13.  1956. 
Subject:    Ruby   Hurley,    southeast   regional 
secretary.  Birmingham.  Ala^  NAACP. 
1954. 
The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.     It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Conununlst.  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Ruby  Hxirley  was  a  sponsor  of  the  World 
Youth  Festival.  Prague,  July-Augxist  1947, 
as  shown  by  the  World  Youth  PesUval,  page 
7,  and  the  booklet,  the  Bright  Face  of  Peace, 
publUhed  by  the  United  States  Committee 
for  the  World  Youth  Festival.  As  shown  by 
the  call  to  World  Youth  Festival  (p.  8).  the 
festival,  held  In  Prague  from  July  20  to  Au- 
gust 17,  1947.  was  sponsored  by  the  World 
-  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth  and  the 
International   Union  of  Students. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, in  its  report  of  April  17.  1947  (pp.  12 
and  13).  cited  the  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth  as  follows:  "The  AYD 
(American  Youth  for  Democracy)  is  affiliated 
with  the  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth,  which  was  founded  in  London  in 
November  1945  by  delegates  from  over  50 
nations.  •  •  •  From  the  outset  the  World 
Federation  of  Democratic  Youth  demon- 
strated that  it  was  far  more  interested  in 
serving  as  a  pressure  group  in  behalf  of  Sov- 
iet foreign  policy  than  it  was  in  the  specific 
problems  of  International  youth." 

The  International  Union  of  Students  was 
cited  as  follows  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  its  report  of  April 
17.  1947  (p.  13):  "The  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth  brought  into  ttelng  the 
International  Union  of  StudenU.  which  held 
a  meetlni?  in  Prague  on  Aug\ist  17-31.  1948. 
The  administration  and  direction  of  this 
project  was  entrusted  to  a  17-man  executive 
committee,  of  whom  12  were  known  Com- 
munlsta.** 

FmuABT  13.  1956. 
Subject-    Franklin    H.    Williams,    west -coast 
regional    secreUry,    counsel,    San    Fran- 
cisco Calif  .  NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  necessarily  a 
Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or  a 
fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Franklin  H.  Williams  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  board.  New  York  committee. 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare,  as 
shown  on  an  undated  leafiet  entitled  "The 
South  Is  Closer  Than  You  Think,"  published 
by  the  New  York  ofllce  and  received  for  com- 
mittee files  about  February  1947. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  Its  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p. 
147).  cited  the  Southern  Conference  for  Hu- 
man Welfare  as  a  Communist  front  which  re- 
ceived money  from  the  Robert  MarshaU 
Foundation,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
funds  by  which  many  Communist  fronts 
operate.  The  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  Its  report  of  June  12.  1947,  cited 
the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
^***  as  a  Communist-front  organization 
"which  seeks  to  attract  southern  liberals  on 
the  basis  of  iu  seeming  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  South  "  although  its  "professed 
Interest  in  southern  welfare  is  simply  an  ex- 
pedient for  larger  alms  serving  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  subservient  Communist  Party 
In  the  United  States." 

The  Dally  Worker,  in  its  Issues  of  December 
16.  1947  (p.  10)  and  December  21.  1947  (p.  4), 
reported  that  Prankiln  WUUama,  New  York 
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state  chalmum,  American  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee, was  a  speaker  at  a  rally  protesting  the 
barring  of  Howard  Fast  from  speaking  at  stu- 
dent campus  rallies  at  Columbia  University, 
Brooklyn,  and  City  Colleges.  Fast  was  barred 
from  spealting  because  he  was  under  a  3- 
month  JaU  sentence  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. 

OcTOBES  25, 1955. 
Subject:  U.  8.  Tate,  regional  special  counsel 
for  southwest,  Dallas,  Tex..  NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Conununlst  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicsted. 

According  to  the  program,  Second  National 
Negro  Congress.  October  1937.  U.  Simpson 
Tate  was  chairman  of  a  diectission  group  at 
the  congress.  In  the  material  prepared  by 
Walter  S.  Steele  and  submitted  in  connec- 
tion with  his  testimony  before  the  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  on 
August  17,  1938,  U.  Simpson  Tate  was  named 
as  hsving  been  elected  national  treasurer  of 
the  National  Negro  Congress  at  the  second 
congress  (public  bearings,  p.  626). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  National  Negro  Congress  cs  sub- 
versive and  Conununlst  in  letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December  4, 

1947  and  September  21.  1948^  redesignated 
April  27.  1953.  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10450.  and  included  on  the  April  1,  1954 
consolidated  list  of  organisations  prevloxisly 
designated.  The  Attorney  General  cited  the 
organization  previoxuly  as  a  Conununlst 
front  I  Congressional  Rbcosd,  vol.  88,  pt.  6, 
p.  7447).  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  its  report  of  January 
3.  1939  (p.  81),  cited  the  National  Negro 
Congress  as  "the  Conununist-front  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  among  Negroes." 

FcBauAST  13,  1956. 
Subject;  Thurgood  Marshall,  special  counsel, 
NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  individual  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

Thurgood  Marshall  was  a  member  of  the 
national  committee  of  the  International 
Juridical  Association,  as  shown  in  the  pam- 
phlet. What  Is  the  I.  J.  A.?  The  special 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
the  International  Juridical  Association  as 
"a  Communist  front  and  an  offshoot  of  the 
International  Lat>or  Defense"  (Rept.  No.  1311. 
dated  March  29,  1944).  In  a  report  on  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild,  prepared  and  pub- 
lished September  17,  1950,  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  the  Internation- 
al Juridical  Association  was  cited  as  an  or- 
ganization which  "actively  defended  Oom- 
munisu  and  consistently  foUowed  the 
Conununlst  Party  line." 

A  list  of  ofBcers  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  as  of  December  1949  (printed  in  the 
committee's  report  on  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  p.  18)  contains  the  name  of  Thur- 
good MarshaU.  New  York  City,  among  the 
members  of  the  executive  board.  He  was 
shown  to  be  an  associate  editor  of  the  Law- 
yers GuUd  Review  in  the  issue  of  May-June 

1948  ( p.  422).  It  was  reported  in  the  Dally 
Worker  of  November  30,  1942  (p.  1).  that 
Mr.  Marshall,  special  counsel  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  was  one  of  those  who  submitted  a 
report   denouncing   lynching   and  dlscrlmi- 


naUon  which  was  adopted  by  the  nstional 
ezecuUve  board  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  It  was  also  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  (February  8,  1948,  p. 
A-22  and  February  12.  1948,  p.  A-8).  that 
Mr.  Marshall,  Identified  as  special  counsel, 
NAACP.  criticized  the  loyalty  program  in  a 
public  forum  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  NaUonal  Lawyers  GuUd  in  Washington. 
D.  C. 

The  National  Lawyers  GuUd  was  cited  by 
the  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  a  Communist  front  in  Report  No. 
1311  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  149).  In  the 
committee's  report  on  the  organization,  re- 
leased in  1950,  the  guild  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist front  which  "Is  the  foremost  legal 
bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  Its  front 
organizations,  and  controUed  unions"  and 
which  "since  its  inception  has  never  faUed 
to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  individual  members  thereof. 
Including  known  espionage  agents." 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  November  24,  1947 
(p.  4)  reported  that  Thurgood  MarshaU  was 
among  a  group  of  attorneys  who  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  New  York  Congressmen  asking  them 
to  oppose  the  contempt  citations  In  the  case 
of  the  so-called  HoUywood  10. 

FKsauABT  13.  1956. 
Subject:     Clarence    M.    MltcheU.    director, 
Washington  Bureau,  NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  files  and  publlcaUons 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formaUon  concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by  or 
findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Clarence  Mitchell,  a  representative  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  May  3. 
1950,  in  opposition  to  H.  R.  7595,  at  which 
time  be  staled  that  he  was  not  then  and  had 
never  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  He  stated  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  "Is  an  unfair  quesUon. 
because  it  Immediately  precludes  from  ap- 
pearing before  this  committee  many  of  the 
people  who  would  be  on  trial  under  a  bUl 
of  this  kind  (H.  R.  7595).  Presumably  there 
are  people  who  may,  for  sincere  and  per- 
sonal reasons,  wish  to  be  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  but  they  may  want  to 
come  here  and  object  to  this  bill,  but  I 
suppose  If  they  had  to  answer  that  question 
they  very  likely  would  not  come."  (PubUc 
hearings,  pp.  2296-2302.) 

It  is  noted  by  the  DaUy  People's  World  of 
February  12.  1952  (p.  2)  that  Clarence 
Mitchell,  director  of  Washington  bureau  of 
the  National  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  "blasts  civil  rights  record  of 
presidential  hopeful."  The  Dally  Worker  of 
February  16.  1952  (p.  1)  reported  that  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  director  of  Washington 
bureau.  NAACP,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Committee  in  protest  ol  uni- 
versal military  training. 

Feb«ttakt  is,  1956. 
Subject:   Henry  Lee  Moon,  director,  pubUc 
relations  department,  NAACP,  1954. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUowlng  in- 
formaUon  concerning  the  subject  individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  or  findings  of  this  conunlttee.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  individual  is  not 
necessarily  a  Communist,  a  Commtmist  sym- 
pathiser, or  a  f eUow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

A  membership  list  of  the  Washington  Book 
Shop  which  was  subpenaed  by  the  special 
Committee   on   Un-American   ActlviUes   In 


1941  contains  the  name  of  Henry  Lee  Moon 
with  address  shown  as  1206  Kenyon  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  Washington  Book  Shop  Association 
as  subversive  and  Communist  In  letters  to 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December 
4,  1947.  and  September  21.  1948;  redesignated 
AprU  27.  1953.  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10450,  and  Included  on  the  April  1,  1954. 
consolidated  list  of  organizations  previously 
designated.  The  special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  In  its  report  of  March 
29,  1944  (p.  150),  cited  the  Washington  Book 
Shop  Association  as  a  Conununist-front  or- 
ganization. 

Henry  Lee  Moon,  New  York,  was  a  paem- 
ber  of  the  national  executive  council  of  the 
National  Negro  Congress,  as  shown  on  the 
official  proceedings  of  the  congress  for  1936 
(p.  40) . 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Negro  Congress  as  subversive  and  Communist 
in  letters  released  December  4.  1947.  and 
September  21.  1948;  redesignated  AprU  27, 
1953,  and  Included  on  the  April  1,  1954,  con- 
solidated list.  A.  Phillip  Randolph,  presi- 
dent of  the  congress  since  its  inception  in 
1936,  refused  to  run  again  in  April  1940  "on 
the  ground  that  it  was  'deliberately  packed 
with  Communists  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organization  members  who  were  either  Com- 
munists or  sympathizers  with  Communists.' 
Commencing  with  its  formation  In  1938. 
Communist  Party  functionaries  and  fellow 
travelers  have  figured  prominently  in  the 
leadership  and  affairs  of  the  Congress,  •  •  • 
according  to  A.  Phillip  Randolph.  John  P. 
Davis,  secretary  of  the  congress,  has  admitted 
that  the  Communist  Party  contributed  9100 
a  month  to  its  support."  (Attorney  General, 
Congressional  Rccoho.  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7447). 
The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, in  its  report  of  January  3,  1939  (p. 
81).  cited  the  National  Negro  Congress  as 
"the  Communist-front  movement  In  the 
United  States  among  Negroes." 

A  review  by  Abner  W.  Berry  of  Henry  Lee 
Moon's  lxx>k.  Balance  of  Power:  The  Negro 
Vote,  was  published  in  the  Dally  Worker  of  . 
May  28,  1948  (p.  12).    The  review  reads.  In 
part: 

"As  a  newspaperman  who  spent  the  war 
years  in  Washington  and  later  was  associated 
with  the  CIO  iE»olltlcal  Action  Committee, 
Hetxry  Lee  Moon  has  written,  in  balance  of 
power  a  helpful  survey  of  Negro  suffrage  In 
America.  He  defends  the  Negro  voter  agalnst\ 
the  charge  of  venality  and  corruptlbUlty  with 
the  materials  of  history,  and  traces  the  long 
fight  for  the  franchise. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"•  •  •  It  is  the  only  volume  brought  to 
oxu*  attention  which  gives  a  detailed  national 
picture  of  the  Negro  vote.  It  is  too  t>ad  the 
author  felt  impelled  to  defend  the  two-party 
system  and  the  Negro.  And  it  is  worse  that 
he  chose  this  otherwise  useful  contribution 
as  the  bearer  of  his  offering  of  fuel  for  the 
cold  war." 

A  photograph  rof  Henry  Lee  Moon  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Jujie  16.  1932.  issue  of  the  Daily 
Worker  (p.  2). 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  June  17,  1946  (p.  2), 
reported  that  one  Henry  Moon  (no  other 
identification  shown)  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  a  statement  of  the  Action  Committee  To 
Free  Spain  Now  which  protested  the  delay 
in  breaking  diplomaUc  relations  with  Ftanco 
Spain. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Action 
Committee  To  Free  Spain  Now  as  Communist 
in  a  letter  released  April  27,  1949;  redesig- 
nated April  27,  1953,  and  Included  on  the 
April  1.  1954.  consolidated  list. 

•nie  DaUy  Worker  of  February  16.  1949 
(p.  13) ,  reported  that  Henry  Moon  was  nomi- 
nated as  commentator  of  the  Voice  of  Free- 
dom Committee. 

The  Attorney  General  Included  the  Voice 
of  Freedom  Committee  on  the  AprU  1,  1954, 
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February  23 


eonaolldatad  llct  of  crganlzatloiu  prerloxialy 
dMifnated  pomiant  to  Executive  Order  Na 
10450. 

OCTons  28.  1055. 
Bubject:  Clareae*  A.  Lam.  regional  director. 
New  Orleaiu.  La..  NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  ftlee.  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  results  of  an  Investiga- 
tion by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
ahould  be  noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not 
necessarily  a  Communist,  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  other- 
wise Indicated. 

An  undated  letterhead  ( 1M7)  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Louisiana.  aflUlated  with  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare, 
listed  Clarence  A.  Laws  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  organization. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  lu  report  of  March  29.  1944 
<p.  147).  cited  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Buman  Welfare  as  a  Communist  front  which 
received  money  from  the  Robert  Marshall 
Wnindatlon.  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
funds  by  which  many  Communist  fronu 
operate.  The  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  lu  report  of  June  12.  1947.  cited 
the  Southern  Conference  •  •  •  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization  "which  seeks  to 
attract  southern  liberals  on  the  basis  of  Its 
seeming  Interest  In  the  problems  of  the 
South"  although  Its  "professed  Interest  In 
southern  welfare  U  simply  an  expedient  for 
*»»■««■  Sims  serving  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
•ubservlent  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States." 


IUA«T  13.  195«. 

Subject;  Robert  L.  Carter,  assistant  special 
counsel,  NAACP,  1954. 
The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
•entlng  the  results  of  an  Investigation  by  or 
findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
zioted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
A  feUow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
Robert  L.  Carter  wrote  an  article  which 
was  published  In  the  Lawyers  OuUd  Review 
(vol.  VI,  pp.  553  -54,  and  599-601 ) .  The  Law- 
yers Guild  Review  was  cited  as  "an  official 
organ  of  the  National  Lawyers  Oulld"  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  re- 
port on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  Septem- 
ber 21.  1950  (p.  13). 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  was  cited  by 
the  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  a  Communist  front  organization  In 
Its  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  149).     It  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  which  "Is  the 
foremost   legal   bulwark  of   the  Communist 
Party,  lu  front  organizations,  and  controlled 
unions"  and  which  "since  Its  inception  haa 
never  failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  individual  mem- 
bers   thereof,    including    known    espionage 
agents."     (Committees   review   on    the   Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild.  September  21.   1950.) 
It  was  reported  In   the  Times  Herald  of 
AprU  28.  1948  (pp.  1  and  4)    that  Robert  L, 
Carter,  of  the  American  Veterans'  Committee, 
was  a  sponsor  of  a  conference  against  anti- 
Communist  legislation. 

PkBBtTAKT  13.  1958. 

Subject:  Torea  Hall  Plttman.  assistant  field 
secretary.  NAACP.  1954. 
The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formaUon  concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  resiilts  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  neceosarUy 


•  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathiser,  or 

•  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
The   official    proceedings   of   the    National 

Negro  Congress  for  1936  (p.  6)  lUted  Mrs. 
Torea  Plttman.  of  California,  as  a  member 
of  the  general  resolutions  conunlttee  of  the 
National  Negro  Congress. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  National  Negro  Congress  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  In  letters  released  De- 
cember 4.  1947.  and  September  21.  1948:  re- 
designated April  27.  1953.  and  included  on 
the  April  1,  1954.  consolidated  list.  A.  Phillip 
Randolph,  president  of  the  congress  since  Its 
Inception  In  1938.  refused  to  run  again  In 
April  1940  "on  the  ground  that  It  was  'delib- 
erately packed  with  Communists  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  members 
who  were  either  Communists  or  sympathizers 
with  Commxmists.'  Commencing  with  Its 
formation  In  1938.  Communist  Party  func- 
tionaries and  fellow  travelers  have  figured 
prominently  In  the  leadership  and  affairs  of 
the  congress  •  •  •  according  to  A.  Phillip 
Randolph.  John  P.  Davis,  secretary  of  the 
congress,  has  admitted  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  contributed  •lOO  a  month  to  lU 
support."  (Attorney  General.  CoNcarssioNAL 
Rtcoao.  vol  88.  pt  fl.  p.  7447  )  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  Its 
report  of  January  3.  1939  (p.  81).  cited  the 
National  Negro  Congress  as  "the  Communist- 
front  movement  In  the  United  States  among 
Negroes." 

FnauART    13.    IMS. 

Subject:  Madison  S  Jones.  Jr..  assistant  field 
secretary.   NAACP.    1954. 

The  public  records,  files  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as 
representing  the  resulu  of  an  investigation 
by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow -traveler  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

No  reference  to  Madison  S.  Jones.  Jr..  Is 
found  In  the  records  of  the  committee;  how- 
ever, one  Madison  Jones.  557  West  144th 
Street,  signed  the  Communist  Party  nom- 
inating petition  for  councilman  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  Borough  of  Manhattan.  In  1945 
(Davis).     (See  p.  21  of  the  petitions.) 

One  Madison  Jones,  of  New  York,  youth 
director  for  the  National  Association  of  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  spoke  at  a 
peace  mass  meeting  at  Mecca  Temple  (Daily 
Worker.  February  2.  1941.  p.  3  .col.  4), 

In  1954.  the  total  list  of  officers.  bo«rd 
members,  executive  staff  members,  and 
others  listed  are  193.  Out  of  that  num- 
ber. 89  of  them  have  been  cited  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, or  46.1  percent  of  the  total.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  16  per- 
sons serve  in  more  than  one  capacity  and 
are  lusted  in  both  capacities.  When  you 
consider  that  these  16  persons  have  dou- 
ble ofnces  or  designations,  the  total  list 
would  be  177  of  which  78  are  cited  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  ac- 
tivities, or  44.1  percent. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves:  the 
record  has  been  made.  There  can  be  no 
successful  contradiction  of  these  affil- 
iations by  these  Individual  members  of 
the  association. 

On  yesterday,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  a  lengthy  tallc  with  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  superintendent  of 
the  public  school  system  at  BlythevilJe, 
Ark.  Mr.  Nicholson  Ls  a  learned  educa- 
tor and  a  student  of  race  relations  In 
the  conversaUon  I  had  with  liim.  his  re- 


marks were  adduced  to  writing,  and  I 
would  like  that  the  full  text  of  his  state- 
ment be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

I  have  striven  to  approach  this  Issue  In  my 
thinking  In  a  way  that  I  cannot  be  accused 
honestly  of  being  guilty  of  prejudice  against 
any  man  because  of  the  color  of  his  akin  or 
the  texture  of  his  hair.  But.  to  me.  the  acts 
of  the  NAACP  are  In  violation  of  the  divine 
principles  of  creation — and  I  don't  think 
that  Is  prejudice. 

(n  my  thinking,  any  act  on  the  part  of  man 
to  annihilate  those  things  which  are  so  fun- 
damental In  their  nature  that  th»y  have  sur- 
vived time,  and  still  exist.  Is  Just  counter  to 
the  original  intention  of  the  Creator. 

Now,  when  the  NAACP  emtwrks  on  a  pro- 
gram to  break  down  the  laws  against  inter- 
racial marriages  in  our  respective  State*— 
and  I  understand  there  are  28  States  that 
have  laws  against  it — then  the  NAACP  is  not 
after  all  working  honestly  and  sincerely  for 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Kegro: 
they  are  really  working  for  the  abolition  and 
ultimate  annihilation  of  both  races. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
NAACP  does  not  reflect  the  honest,  sincere 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  southern  Negro. 
Now.  the  southern  Negro  is  the  only  one  I  am 
acquainted  with.  I  have  lived  In  Ten-tesaee, 
Georgia.  Alabama:  and  now  I  live  in  Ar- 
kansas I  have  visited  In  New  Orleans, 
traveled  throuRh  Louisiana,  and  the  Caro- 
llnas.  I  spent  a  year  in  North  Carolina  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  In  South  Carolina.  The 
Negro,  as  I  know  him.  is  not  honestly  being 
represented  and  his  views  are  not  t>elng  re- 
flected accurately  or  correctly  by  the  NAACP's 
programs,  goals,  or  campaigns. 

I  am  convinced  In  my  own  mind — I  might 
not  be  able  to  put  my  finger  on  the  facts — 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  NAACP  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  which  will  result  In 
great  harm  to  both  races  in  this  country  If 
they  can  succeed  with  It. 

The  Negroes  In  our  area  openly  say  that 
they  want  to  maintain  their  own  social  Iden- 
tity In  their  schools  and  their  organizations 
as  It  now  Is. 

I  acquiesce  and  concur  fully  with  the 
views  which  Mr.  Nicholson  expresses. 

I  call  upon  this  Congress  to  probe  fully 
and  completely  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Now,  what  should  that  investigation  in- 
clude? How  large  a  scope  and  sphere 
should  the  committee  encompass  and 
inquire  into?  Would  it  not  be  proper  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  collections 
of  the  organization:  the  salary  of  its  offi- 
cers; the  source  of  its  contributions  and 
what  expenditures  are  anticipated  by 
this  organization  in  the  variou:j  States 
of  the  Union  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
objectives?  According  to  the  Commer- 
cial Appeal  article  by  Paul  Malloy  which 
had  been  referred  to  earlier.  NAACP 
Counsel  Thurgood  Marshall  was  quoted 
as  saying: 

What  U  so  particular  about  Mississippi? 
It  U  Jtjst  a  SUte  In  the  Union:  and  as  long 
as  It  stays  In  the  Union.  It  will  have  to  play 
by  the  rules.  We  have  set  up  a  fund  there 
of  close  to  saoo.ooo. 

Now.  I  think  It  would  be  in  order  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people  should  know 
what  funds  have  been  earmarked  for 
other  SUtes.  I  feel  that  such  a  thorough 
Inve.stigation  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
southern  Negro  and  others  who  have 
been  duped,  victimized,  and  exploited  by 
and  through  the  promotion  schemes  of 
the  NAACP.    It  would  be  moat  desirable 
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that  our  southern  Negroes  should  know 
the  facts  w^ith  respect  to  any  organiza- 
tion with  which  they  would  become 
alined  or  affiliated.  Having  lived  among 
these  people  all  my  life,  I  am  convinced 
that  they  would  not  knowingly  contribute 
to  or  take  part  in  the  activities  of  any 
organization  upon  which  there  is  a  ques- 
tion mark. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINOS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  exposition  which  the  gentleman  is 
making  of  the  citation  of  officers  and 
directors  and  others  acting  in  an  official 
capacity  in  this  NAACP  organization.  I 
call  to  the  gentleman's  attention  the  fact 
that  in  today's  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  there  is  a  news  item  stat- 
ing as  follows: 

BooLunoN  Hm  at  NAACP 

COLTTMBU,  S.  C  February  22  —The  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  today  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  to  place  the  National  Association 
for  Advancement  of  Colored  People  on  his 
list  of  subversive  organizations. 

Plfty-three  of  the  NAACP's  top  officers 
have  been  cited  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  for  "affiliation  with  or 
participation  In  Communist.  Communist 
front,  fellow-travell'ng  or  subversive  organ- 
izations or  activities."  the  resolution  de- 
clared. 

Adoption  was  without  comment  In  both 
house  and  senate. 

The  resolution  said  the  NAACP  "should 
be  classified  as  a  subversive  organization  so 
that  It  may  be  kept  under  Eurvelllance  and 
that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  may 
have  ample  warning  of  the  danger  which 
lurks  In  such  an  organization." 

Employment  of  NAACP  members  by  the 
State  or  Its  (>olltlcal  subdivisions  would  be 
banned  under  a  bill  passed  by  the  bouse  to 
the  senate  today. 

Mr.  GATHTNGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  for  his  contribution, 
and  to  have  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  information  in  the  resolution  that 
has  been  passed  by  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHING8.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Has 
the  gentleman  completed  his  statement? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    I  have. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  rendering  a  distinct  service  to  his 
country,  by  exposing  this  organization 
which  is  stirring  up  racial  hatreds 
throughout  not  only  the  South  but  also 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress, 
as  the  gentleman  has  stated,  to  investi- 
gate the  background  of  the  leaders  of  the 
NAACP  and  to  investigate  their  activities 
fully. 

I  might  state  further  that  It  might  be 
well  for  this  Congress  also  to  take  a  look 
at  this  so-called  Leadership  Conference 
which  is  scheduled  for  Washington  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  In  the  near  future. 
I  believe. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Per- 
mit me,  if  you  will,  to  read  from  the  re- 
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marks  of  ReiM«sentative  Dices  of  Michi- 
gan, under  date  of  February  9.  1956, 
which  appeared  In  the  Conchxssional 
RicoRD  of  that  date,  in  which  he  inserted 
a  news  release  Issued  by  the  leaders  of 
this  group  calling  this  conference  to  be 
held  in  Washington  on  March  4  through 
March  6. 

The  person  who  issued  the  call  is  one 
Roy  Wilkins.  chairman  of  the  group,  who 
Is  also,  as  I  understand,  the  secretary  of 
this  NAACP  outfit. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  quote 
from  the  news  release  as  it  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

"It  U  essential,"  the  call  declared,  "that 
Congress  enact  legislation  in  thU  session  to 
safeguard  the  civil  rlghU  of  American  citi- 
zens and  the  processes  of  orderly  govern- 
ment." 

The  news  release  goes  further  to  state 
this: 

The  conference  seeks  enactment  of  an 
eight -point  legislative  program  Including  Job 
equality  through  the  establUhment  of  an 
effective  Federal  FEPC,  withholding  of  Fed- 
eral funds  from  any  institution  which  defies 
the  constitutional  prohibition  against  segre- 
gation In  public  facilities,  making  lynching 
and  other  race-Inspired  acts  of  violence  Fed- 
eral offenses,  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  and 
protection  of  the  right  to  vote,  establish- 
ment of  a  Civil  Rights  Division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  authority  to  protect 
civil  rights  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
creation  of  a  permanent  Federal  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  elimination  of  remaining 
segregation  and  other  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion in  Interstate  travel,  and  provision  for 
majority  rule  in  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives. 

In  this  article  they  quote  this  Roy 
Wilkins  as  stating  this: 

The  influence  of  this  assembly  on  the  Con- 
gress will  depend  less  upon  the  niunber  of 
Individual  delegates  In  attendance  than  upon 
the  number  of  States  and  congressional  dis- 
tricte  represented. 

When  I  heard  that  meeting  was  to  be 
held  in  the  Interior  Department  Audi- 
torium, a  Government  building  under  the 
administration  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  I  inquired  to  find  out  if 
political  meetings  could  properly  be  held 
in  that  auditorium.  I  find  that  these  are 
the  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the 
departmental  auditorium  and  adjacent 
conference  rooms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  these  regulations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 

Genxbal  SxavicEs  AoituriSTKATioir 

Region  3. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Recttlations  Govebnikg  the  Use  or  the  De- 

PAKTMENTAL       AUUlTtmiUM       AND       ADJACENT 

CoirrEKEircE  Rooms,  CoNSTrrunoN  Avekxte 
Between  12th  and  14th  Stexets  NW. 

1.  The  departmental  auditorium  and  con- 
ference rooms  A.  B,  and  C  adjacent  thereto 
shall  be  available  for  assignment  to: 

a.  Agencies  at  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  goverxunent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  official  use. 

b.  Officially  recognized  agencies,  clubs,  or 
educational  units  of   the  Federal  Govern- 


ment  or   the   government   of   the   District 
of  Columbia. 

The  foregoing  shall  not  be  construed  to  in- 
clude sponsored  meetings,  meetings  of  a  po- 
litical, sectarian,  fraternal,  or  almllar  nature, 
or  meetings  held  lor  the  purpose  of  promo- 
tion of  commercial  enterprises  or  commodi- 
ties. 

2.  Application  for  the  use  of  the  auditor- 
ium or  conference  rooms  should  be  sub- 
mitted at  least  1  week  in  advance.  It 
should  be  addressed  as  follows  and  Include 
the  Information   outlined   below: 

General  Services  Administration.  Atten- 
tion :  Triangle  area  manager,  region  3.  room 
1408.  New  Post  Office  Building.  I2th  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

a.  Name  of  agency  In  whose  behalf  the 
appUcatlon  U  submitted. 

b.  Date  of  requested  assignment,  and 
hours  proposed  for  Its  commencement  axid 
termination. 

c.  Nature  of  the  contemplated,  program. 

d.  Approximate  nimxber  ot  persons  ex- 
pected to  attend. 

e.  Whether  motion  plcttires  or  lantern 
slides  are  to  be  exhibited,  stating  (l)  size 
Of  film,  35  or  16  millimeter:  (2)  size  of  lan- 
tern slide. 

3.  No  program  shall  continue  beyond  mid- 
night. 

4.  If  the  projection  of  motion  pictures  or 
lantern  slides  Is  a  part  of  the  program,  com- 
petent operators  will  be  furnished  under  the 
supervision  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

5.  Music  racks.  \isherB.  and  attendants  for 
checking  wTaps,  If  needed,  must  be  furnished 
by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  permittee. 

6.  No  admission  fee  shall  be  charged,  no 
Indirect  assessment  shall  be  made  for  ad- 
mission, and  no  collection  shall  be  taken. 
Commercial  advertising  or  the  sale  of  articles 
of  any  character  will  not  be  permitted. 

7.  The  serving  of  refreshments  is  pro- 
hibited. 

8.  A  sample  of  any  literature  or  folders  to 
be  distributed  or  posted  shall  be  forwarded 
for  review  when  formal  request  is  made  for 
either  the  auditorium  or  conference  rooms. 

9.  All  persons  attending  meetings  will  be 
required  to  go  dlrecUy  to  the  auditorium  or 
conference  rooms  and  to  leave  by  the  most 
direct  exit.  They  shall  be  provided  with 
tickets  or  other  identification,  except  when 
the  general  public  Is  Invited.  No  one  will 
be  admitted  to  other  parts  of  the  building 
unless  in  the  possession  of  a  properly  signed 
pass. 

10.  All  persons  attending  meetings  will  be 
subject  to  the  "Rules  and  Regulatioiu  Gov- 
erning Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,"  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

11.  Smoking  is  prohibited  within  the  au- 
ditorium. 

Approved   December   1,   1053. 

Wqxiam  a.  Mtllek, 

Reffional  Director. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  You 
will  note  that  these  regulations  provide 
that  the  departmental  auditorium  and 
conference  rooms  A,  B,  and  C  adjacent 
thereto  shall  be  available  for  assign- 
ment in  2  instances,  and  2  instances  only. 

First.  To  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  official  use. 

Second.  Shall  be  available  to  officials 
of  recognized  agencies,  clubs,  and  edu- 
cational units  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

On  February  20  I  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
I  am  informed,  had  requested  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  permit 
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the  use  of  this  auditorium  by  this  group 
under  the  sponsorship  oX  the  Labor  De> 
partment: 

I  am  Informed  that  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  General  Services  Ad- 
mtnlatration  la  granting  the  uae  of  the  De- 
partmental Auditorium.  Constitution  Avenue 
between  12th  and  14th  Streets  NW  .  to  a  con- 
ference scheduled  for  March  4.  S.  and  6.  In- 
asmuch as  this  gathering  Is  p\irely  political 
In  nature  and  has  been  called  for  purpose  of 
lobbying  and  pressuring  the  United  States 
Congress.  I  urge  you  to  withdraw  the  De- 
partment's request  for  use  of  the  audttorum. 
Roy  WUklns.  chairman  of  the  conference.  Is 
quoted  In  the  CoNcaxasioNAL  Rccoao  In  Issu- 
ing the  call  for  the  conference,  as  follows: 

"The  Influence  of  the  assembly  on  the 
Congress  will  depend  less  upon  the  number 
of  Individual  delegates  In  attendance  than 
upon  the  number  of  States  and  congressional 
districts  represented." 

General  Services  Administration  regula- 
tions prohibit  the  use  of  this  auditorium  for 
political  meetings  but  they  seem  to  think 
your  request  fur  Its  use  should  be  honored. 
I  do  not  believe  It  was  ever  the  purpose  of 
Congress  when  creating  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  enacting  subsequent  laws  that  the 
Department  should  engage  In  such  a  bold 
and  blatant  political  move  as  you  are  doing 
in  helping  to  sponsor  this  so-called  leader- 
ship conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  days  have  expired  and 
I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  I  think  the  appropriate 
congressional  committee  might  well  go 
into  this  situation  and  And  out  if  it  is 
true  that  the  NAACP  and  its  allied  left- 
wing  organizations  are  actually  being  re- 
garded as  official  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  virtue  of  this 
recognition  accorded  them  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  I  may  say  that  I  am 
not  sure  any  of  the  groups  listed  are  Red. 
but  I  do  know  that  the  Communists  have 
allied  themselves  with  the  aims  of  the 
NAACP.  I  think  we  should  look  into 
this  proposition. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  hope 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  will  join 
me  in  protesting  the  use  of  this  Inter- 
departmental Auditorium  by  these  radi- 
cal  organizations  that  have  been  at- 
tempting to  high  pressure,  bulldoze,  aiul 
Intimidate  the  Congress  into  going  alon^ 
with  their  political  aims  and  desires. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Since  the  gentle- 
man has  not  heard  from  the  Department 
in  answer  to  his  request,  it  seems  to  me 
It  would  be  most  desirable  and  urgent 
that  something  be  done  soon  because  the 
meeting  will  be  held  in  a  very  short  time. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  won- 
der what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  might 
•ay  If  the  citizens'  councils  of  the  States 
of  Mississippi.  Alabama,  or  Georgia,  or- 
ganizations designed  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  white  people,  as  well  as  to 
defend  the  Constitution,  were  to  request 
permission  to  use  this  Interdepartmental 
Auditorium? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  would  be 
mighty  interesting  to  me.  I  am  appre- 
ciative of  the  gentleman's  remarks  and 
am  in  full  accord  with  you  that  a  Federal 
departmental  auditorium  should  not  be 
used  for  a  mass  political  gathering.  I 
trxist  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
deny  the  use  of  that  Department's  facili- 
ties tor  this  conference. 


Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  I  yield  to  the  gen> 
tleraan  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  First.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  some 
most  enlightening  Information  to  the 
Members  of  this  House.  I  have  been 
amazed  to  hear  these  facts  concerning 
various  Members  of  the  NAACP.  most 
of  them  ofDcers  of  the  organization.  t)e- 
ing  on  the  subversive  list.  Most  of  those 
the  gentleman  mentioned  were  officers 
or  directors  of  that  organization,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Yes.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  here 
an  actual  list  of  those  that  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  RxcoRO.  Some  of  the  cita- 
tions are  of  a  most  severe  nature,  others 
are  not 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  And  the  toUl  num- 
ber was  80  something,  did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  No,  I  do  not  think 
there  were  that  many — 41  percent,  I  be- 
heve  it  was.  I  will  have  to  get  that 
figure. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Ofllcers  and  direc- 
tors? 

Mr  GATHINGS  But  It  was  about  41 
percent  of  the  tolal  that  were  listed  as 
heads  of  the  organization  in  various  ca- 
pacities: that  is.  the  board  of  directors, 
its  officers,  its  executive  staff,  its  legal 
division,  and  its  health  division. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  have  heard  many 
reports  and  many  rumors  and,  you  might 
say.  talk  or  gossip,  whatever  it  mi'^ht  be. 
about  various  members  of  the  NAACP 
being  subversive  or  communistic,  but 
none  of  th«e  statements  or  reports  have 
pinpointed  the  thing  to  the  degree  that 
the  gentleman  has.  The  gentleman  has 
brought  out  these  statements  and  these 
records  which  show  undoubtedly  that 
many  of  their  leaders  are  on  tlie  sub- 
versive list. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Well,  you  can  fee 
the  large  list  here.  They  are  the  ones 
that  will  be  inserted  in  the  Rico.io. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  again  for  bringing  those 
facts  to  us,  and  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  legislature  of  my  home  State  of 
South  Carolina  for  requesting  the  At- 
torney General  to  place  the  NAACP, 
because  of  these  facts  and  other  facts 
which  have  been  brought  to  us.  on  the 
subversive  list.  And.  I  want  to  say 
further  that  if  the  Attorney  General 
dees  not  do  it.  I  want  to  know  why  he 
does  not  do  it  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
we  have  heard  here  today.  I  do  not  see 
how  he  could  do  otherwise  than  say  that 
the  entire  organization,  infested  with 
leadership  of  this  type,  should  be  placed 
on  the  subversive  list.  I  believe,  that 
in  fairness  to  those  who  have  been  placed 
on  the  list,  and  the  American  poeple  in 
general,  that  this  organization  should 
be  declared  subversive,  and  if  the  At- 
torney General  fails  to  do  so  he  should 
make  a  clear-cut  statement  as  to  why 
he  does  not. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  And  I  think  that 
the  Congress  should  probe  this  organi- 
zation in  all  of  its  phases. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes.  and  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  Press  will  give  as  much 
publicity  to  these  facts  as  has  been  given 


to  the  other  side  of  the  case.  I  think  It 
Is  only  fair  to  the  Southland,  to  the  white 
people  and  to  the  colored  people  of  this 
country,  that  both  sides  be  brought  out 
and  let  us  know  what  is  going  on  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  feel  that  our 
southern  Negroes  ought  to  know  these 
facts. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes.  And.  If  many 
of  our  southern  Negroes  did  know  the 
facts,  they  would  not  follow  this  NAACP 
leadership,  because  I  know  of  some  in 
my  hometown  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  who 
have  been  putting  greenbacks  into  the 
bushel  baskets,  when  they  collected 
funds  to  fight  these  things  that  the 
NAACP  wanted  to  fight,  but  when  they 
found  out  what  the  true  purpose  of  the 
NAACP  waa.  they  quit  going  to  the  meet- 
ings, stopped  giving  their  money  to  the 
leaders  of  the  NAACP  in  my  city  and 
are  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
on  the  side  where  they  liscd  to  be,  with 
the  white  people  of  the  South  who  have 
done  so  much  for  the  Negro. 

The  South  Carolina  resolution  is  aj 
follows: 

Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to  place 
the  National  Asnoclatlon  for  the  Advanc*- 
nient  of  Colored  People  on  the  subversive 
list  for  reasons  set  forth  herein 
Whereas  the  nies  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can  Activities   Committee   reveal   records   of 
afflllatlon    with    or   parties    in    communism. 
Communlit-front.   fellow  traveling,   or  sub- 
versive Denizations  or  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  following  offlclaU  of  the  NAACP:  the 
president,  the  chairman  of  the  board.  th« 
honorary  chairman,  II  of  2«  vice  presidents, 
the  treasurer,  38  of  47  directors,  the  chstr- 
man   of  the   national   legal  committee,  ths 
executive  secretary,  the  special  counsel,  the 
a;»lstant  special  counsel,  the  southeast  na- 
tional   secretary,    the    west    coast    secretary, 
the  director  of  the  Washington  bureau,  and 
director  of  public  relations  and  two  field  sec- 
retaries: 

Whereas  of  the  NAACP'a  38  vice  presidents. 
the  following  11  have  records  of  un-Ameri- 
can activities:  John  Maynes  Holmes.  23  cita- 
tions; A.  Phillip  Randolph.  20  citations;  the 
late  Mnry  McLeod  Bethune  (who  still  is 
listed  as  a  vice  president)  and  William  Lloyd 
Imes.  18  citations  each;  Oscar  Hammersteln. 
II.  the  composer,  and  Bishop  W.  J.  Wslls,  7 
citations  each;  Ira  W.  Jayne  and  L.  Peari 
Mitchell.  3  clUtlons  each;  Wllllard  8.  Town- 
send.  T.  O.  Nuller.  Grace  B.  Penderson.  1 
citation  each; 

Whereas  of  the  47  members  eomprlfing  tha 
a.osoclstlon's  board  of  directors,  the  following 
28  have  records  of  Un-American  activities: 
Earl  B  EMclterson.  25  citations;  Algernon  D. 
Black,  18  citations;  Lewis  Gannett,  16  clU- 
tlons; Roecoe  Dunjee,  13  dtailona;  8.  Ralph 
Harlow,  Channing  II.  Tobias.  10  dUtlona 
each;  William  H  Hastle,  9  clUtloiu:  Hubert 
T.  Delaney,  8  citations;  Benjamin  B.  Mays, 
president  of  Atlanta's  Morehouse  College,  « 
citations;  Robert  G.  Weaver.  6  citations; 
Buell  G.  Gallagher,  4  citations;  President 
Arthur  B.  Splngam.  Earl  G.  Harrison,  James 
J.  McClendon.  Ralph  Bunche.  Allen  Knight 
Chalmers,  and  W.  Montague  Cobb.  3  cita- 
tions each;  J.  M.  Tlnrley.  Wesley  W.  Law,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Norman  Cousins,  Alexander 
Looby.  Henry  J.  Greene,  Alfred  Baker  Lewis. 
3  ClUtlons  each;  H.  Claude  Hudson.  Carl  R, 
Johnson,  A.  Marcco  Smith,  James  Hlntoa. 
Theodore  U.  Berry,  1  dUtlon  each; 

Whereas  other  officers  of  the  NAACP  with 
tin-American  activities  records  ars:  Lloyd 
Garrison,  ciialrman,  national  legal  commit- 
tee, 5  citations;  Trea.iurer  Allan  Knight 
Clialmers  and  Brancii  Department  Director 
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Olaster  B.  Current.  S  citations  each;  South- 
eastern Regional  Secretary  Ruby  Hurley, 
West  Coast  National  Secretary  Pranklln  h! 
Williams.  Pleld  Secretary  Madison  8.  Jones! 
and  AsslsUnt  Special  Council  Robert  L. 
Carter.  3  cltBtlon.i  each;  and  Pleld  Secretary 
Tares  Hall  Plttman.  1  dUtlon:  Now  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representativeM 
(the  senate  contrurring) ,  That  the  General 
A.<i9embly  of  South  Carolina  believes  that  for 
the  reasons  herein  set  forth  that  the  NAACP 
should  be  classified  as  a  subversive  organiza- 
tion so  that  It  may  be  kept  under  the  proper 
surveillance  so  that  all  cltlaens  of  the  United 
States  msy  have  ample  warning  of  the  dan- 
ger to  our  way  of  life  which  works  In  such 
an  organization;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  Thst  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Presldont  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Attorney  General,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas  for  bring- 
ing this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  scem.s  to  me  that  this  forum  here,  in 
the  Halls  of  the  Congress,  is  about  the 
only  place  you  can  get  any  publicity  or 
the  only  place  you  can  discuss  it  In  this 
section  of  the  country.  The  gentleman 
mill  probably  recall  that  several  years 
ago  there  was  pictured  in  Life  maga- 
zine some  scenes  of  school  buildings  over 
in  his  or  near  his  congressional  district 
In  West  Memphis.  Ark. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     Yes,  I  recall  that. 

Mr.  GRANT.  They  showed  several 
colored  children  drinking  from  a  hydrant 
with  one  dipper.  Well.  I  imagine  the 
gentleman,  like  myself,  has  carried 
water  from  the  spring  and  drunk  it  out 
of  a  gourd.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  in  one  of  the  counties  of  my 
congressional  dLstrlct  in  Alabama,  which 
has  one  of  the  finest  systems  of  both 
white  and  colored  schools  that  can  be 
found  in  the  entire  United  States,  had 
some  12  or  15  pictures  taken  of  colored 
schools  in  that  county  and  sent  them  to 
the  publishers  of  Life,  showing  them 
what  fine  colored  school  buildings  we  had 
in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  suffer  an  interruption  right  there, 
I  would  hke  for  a  representative  of  the 
magazine  to  come  to  West  Memphis  now 
and  see  the  facilities  we  have  for  our  col- 
ored children. 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  want  to  say  this  to  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas,  they  were  re- 
turned, they  were  not  published  because 
such  magazines  take  the  attitude  that 
nothing  good  can  come  out  of  the  South. 
Therefore,  they  do  not  want  to  show  the 
good  part  of  anything. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  could  very  easily 
show  the  gentleman  some  very  fine 
buildings:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
the  Negro  schools  in  my  congressional 
district  are  finer  than  the  white  schools. 
Mr.  GRANT.    That  Is  true. 
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GATT  AND  THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Department  has  just  signed  an  interna- 
tional agreement,  the  revised  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which 
threatens  this  countrj''s  domestic  farm 
policy.  Now  it  wants  Congress  to  ap- 
prove our  joining  an  international 
agency,  the  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
operation, which  was  created  to  enforce 
this  agreement. 

The  agreement,  known  as  GATT.  calls 
on  the  United  States  to  drop  import  re- 
strictions on  foreign  farm  and  dairy 
products  at  the  earliest  practical  mo- 
ment. It  urges  the  United  States  to 
abandon  all  subsidies  and  other  forms 
of  Government  aid  which  result  in  the 
sale  of  American  farm  products  abroad 
at  prices  less  than  those  prevailing  here. 
In  a  report  released  July  12.  1955.  the 
contracting  parties  to  GATT  advise  the 
United  States  and  other  industrialized 
nations  to  concentrate  on  manufactures, 
leaving  the  production  of  food  and  raw 
materials  to  underdeveloped  nations. 

IMPORTS 

Thanks  to  farm  price  supports,  the 
American  farmer  gets  a  better  price  for 
his  products  than  any  other  farmer  in 
the  world.  Foreign  farmers  can  sell  in 
the  American  market  for  less,  and  still 
get  more  than  they  do  at  home.  Inevi- 
tably, unless  imports  are  controlled,  farm 
products  from  abroad  would  flood  in  and 
wreck  the  support  program. 

The  Government  presently  limits  im- 
ports by  setting  specific  quotas  for  price- 
supported  products — wheat,  cotton,  but- 
ter. Imports  of  other  products  beyond 
a  stated  quantity  pay  an  extra  tariff 
charge.  This  applies,  for  example,  to 
potatoes,  wool,  and  tobacco. 

Quotas  can  at  any  time  be  established 
for  any  product  covered  "by  any  loan, 
purchase  or  other  program  or  operation 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  any  agency  operating  under 
its  direction."  The  same  law  provides 
that— 

No  trade  agreement  or  other  International 
agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States  shall  be  applied 
in  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  this  section. 

In  spite  of  this  law  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  the  spring  of  1955.  signed  the 
revised  GATT,  which  now  has  35  mem- 
bers. Article  XI  of  the  revised  GATT 
flatly  provides  that — 

No  •  •  •  quotas  •  •  •  shaU  be  Insti- 
tuted or  maintained  by  any  contracting 
party  on  the  Importation  of  any  product  oX 
•  •   •  any  other  contracting  party. 

Another  clause,  it  Is  true,  permits 
quotas  on  agricultural  products  provided 
domestic  production  is  also  controlled 
and  provided  that  such  quotas  will  not 
reduce  the  share  of  the  market  nor- 
mally held  by  imports — article  XI,  sec- 
tion 2.  Domestic  production  of  many 
of  the  products  on  which  the  United 
States  maintains  quotas  is  controlled — 
for  example,  wheat,  tobacco.  In  these 
cases  the  only  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  quotas  fairly  represent  the  share  of 
the  market  normally  held  by  import*. 
The  revised  GATT  provides  that,  in  the 
event  of  dispute,  the  question  will  be 
referred  to  the  proposed  new  Organiza- 
tion for  Trade  Cooperation,  called 
OTC— GATT.  article  XXIII.    Note:  In 


OTC  the  United  States  has  only  1  vote 
out  of  35  or  possibly,  if  party  to  a  dis- 
pute, none — see  article  8.  OTC  charter. 

This  exception,  however,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  quotas  presently  maintained  by 
the  United  States  on  butter,  cheese, 
dried  milk,  r>-e,  oats,  barley,  and  linseed' 
oil.  Domestic  production  of  these  is  not 
controlled.  After  5  years  of  wrangling, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment apologized  for  the  acUon  of  Con- 
gress in  authorizing  quotas  on  these 
products,  a  temporary  waiver  was  ob- 
tained permitting  us  to  continue  such 
quotas  for  the  time  being. 

As  a  condition  of  this  waiver,  however, 
the  State  Department  agreed  that  the 
United  States  will  consult  with  other  na- 
tions before  setting  any  new  quotas  and 
will  remove  existing  quotas  on  all  farm 
products,  whether  covered  by  the  w  aiver 
or  not,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 
It  also  agreed  to  report  progress  once 
a  year  and.  if  any  such  quotas  remain 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  report,  explain 
why  and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
remove  them. 

No  wonder  that  in  Its  statement  of 
legislative  policies  for  1954  the  National 
Grange  said: 

We  recommend  that  congressional  action 
be  taken  to  examine  the  Stute  Department  s 
structure  and  to  clearly  deflne  the  authority 
of  that  Department  to  make  commitments 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment without  congressional  aproval. 

EXPorrs 

It  Is  often  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  exports  a  large  part  of  its  pro- 
duction of  certain  important  farm 
products.  In  the  marketing  year  1953- 
54  we  shipped  abroad  19  percent  of  our 
wheat  crop,  24  percent  of  our  cotton, 
26  percent  of  our  tobacco  and  45  percent 
of  our  rice.  Despite  these  figures  for 
particular  crops,  however,  about  90  per- 
cent of  our  total  farm  output  is  mar- 
keted at  home.  Exports  are  neverthe- 
less important. 

It  is  not  as  frequently  pointed  out 
that  these  exports  are  largely  financed 
by  the  American  taxpayer.  Of  $3.2  bil- 
lion worth  of  farm  products  exported  in 
the  fiscal  year  1954-55.  $1.7  billion 
worth — more  than  half — were  covered 
by  some  kind  of  Government  aid,  either 
grant,  loan  or  other  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries or  direct  subsidies  to  our  own  ex- 
porters. 

GATT  is  antagonistic  to  any  form  of 
aid,  direct  or  indirect,  which  results  in 
a  surplus  for  export.  It  calls  on  mem- 
ber countries  to  avoid  the  use  of  such 
aids  for  primary  products,  which  in- 
cludes most  farm  products.  If  a  mem- 
ber country  does  resort  to  aids  of  this 
kind,  it  must  first  consult  with  other 
members  and  apply  the  program  In  such 
a  manner  that  its  farmers  do  not  there- 
by acquire  more  than  an  equitable 
share  of  the  export  market.  Appar- 
ently, in  event  of  dispute,  OTC  will  de- 
cide what  Is  an  "equitable  share" — 
GATT,  articles  XVI.  XXIII  and  OTC 
charter: 

So,  as  with  import  quotas,  our  farm  policy 
Is  again  In  conflict  with  GATT.  As  a  re- 
sult, formal  complalnU  have  been  filed  by 
Greece  against  United  Sutes  export  sub- 
sidies for  sultana  raisins,  and  by  I:aly 
against   our   export   subsidies   far   ar*z.i/t* 
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and  •Inonda.  Th«  ftrtt  «•••  wm  wttlcd  by 
r*dticinc  tb«  fubsldy  from  M-M  to  ta  p«r 
100  poundf,  •  rMluctlon  of  M  p«re«nt.  In 
tlM  Mcond.  tb«  UDlt«d  Klnfdom  (in  tb« 
tincTMt  of  Cypnw)  tta«  Union  of  floutb 
Afrun.  ftntf  C*nadtt  •?•  Mipportlnf  KaIjt. 
TIU*  Mm  Ic  ftiU  prodlnf , 


l^trttMmorf,  tluinlu  ffi  ptkti  to 
OATTf  ••fMTftl  oppotttkm  to  «ldf  whleh 
•irmi  indlrMtlr  ftlmokito  Mporti,  wt  w 
Kuck  trlth  97  tottUon  wortto  of  Mrtoul' 

tttTAl  fUlTHliM.     iMrOtOfT  Of  Af lltttl- 

titr*  IftMon  Mpttit  w«ffk«  dttrtewi  tho 
MMMMr  of  INi  trftVfllfui  troutid  soimif 
ttio  OATT  fOttntilM,  ind  ottiorf .  to  And 
om  vtioro  And  At  wtuit  pilMt  thor  wtu 

■fffM  to  lot  tM  Mil  ttMM  MtrirtuMf  In  tho 
world  OMrkot.  Ir«n  wtion  w«  try  to  f  li^o 
thorn  ftwftjr  othor  fountriM  eUlm  w«  %r9 
doprtnnff  thorn  of  hlftorlool  OMMlMto  for 
tholr  own  f  Ann  •xport«, 

Adoquoto  tariff  rttM  on  ftrm  prod- 
net*  could  have  reduced  the  need  for 
quotM.  But  the  State  Department  choae 
to  f o  In  the  oppoelte  direction.  Under 
the  Trade  Agreement*  Act  and  OATT 
It  haa  cut  rates  on  farm  product*  In 
half. 

The  rate  on  wheat,  for  example,  was 
cut  from  42  to  21  cents  per  bushel,  on 
cotton  from  7  to  3'2  cents  per  pound — 
1%  cents  for  long  staple— on  butter  from 
14  to  7  cents  per  pound,  on  cheese  from 
35  percent  ad  valorem  to  around  15  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  Meanwhile  prices 
have  doubled,  cutting  in  half  the  pro- 
tective effect  of  rates  fixed  in  cents 
against  the  former  price.  The  few  rates 
not  cut  Include  such  items  as  mules, 
chickpeas,  dandelion  roots,  and  acorns. 

The  effect  of  these  cuts,  and  the  result- 
ing need  for  quotas,  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  present  problem  in  butter.  Ac- 
cording to  Otis  M.  Reed,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Butter  Institute : 

New  Zealand  can  ship  butter  here,  pay  all 
the  coats,  pay  the  present  tariff  and  stUl 
have  an  adTantage  of  7  cents  on  our  market. 

That  7  cents  is  exactly  the  amount  by 
which  the  State  Department  cut  the  rate. 
Except  for  that  cut  no  quota  would  have 
been  required. 

Moreover,  in  GATT,  the  State  Depart- 
ment agreed  to  freeze  these  cuts  and 
even  negotiate  further  cuts  when  asked. 
If  for  any  reason  we  raise  a  rate  previ- 
ously cut,  we  are  obliged  to  work  out 
some  form  of  compensation — such  as 
reducing  some  other  rate — with  any 
member  nation  whose  producers  are  af- 
fected. One  of  the  responsibilities  of 
OTC  will  be  to  decide  what  is  appropriate 
compensation — GAIT.  articles  III, 
XXIII.  XXVni.  and  XXIX: 

The  United  States  has  already  felt  the  bite 
of  these  provisions.  In  1952.  because  dried 
flRS  were  coming  Into  this  country  In  such 
Increased  quantities  as  to  threaten  serious 
Injury  to  domestic  producers,  the  President 
raised  the  rate  on  dried  figs  from  av,  cents 
to  4'^  cenU  per  pound.  Thereupon  Turkey, 
with  the  approval  of  the  other  OATT  coun- 
tries. IncreajMd  her  duUes  on  Iron  furni- 
ture, desks,  cabinets,  office  machinery,  and 
milling  machinery.  Greece,  with  no  rate* 
she  wanted  to  raise,  formally  requested  the 
United  States  either  to  restore  the  a  4  cents 
rate  or.  falling  that,  to  reduce  rates  on 
ottoer  products  Greece  wanted  to  tell  In  the 


Anertean  niulMt.    Italy  slniplj  wanted  tbe 
3Vi  oente  rate  restored. 

A  general  settlement  has  now  been  worked 
out.  But  it  took  9  years  and  seteral  new 
•onecMtone  by  tbe  United  Otate*. 

OPiMiotr  aaM>Aa 

Thoro  If  no  doubt  about  tho  reality 
of  tho  eonfllot  between  our  farm  poller 
and  OATT.  Zt  broke  out  mto  the  open 
at  a  BMotlng  of  OATT  countrloa  tn 
Oonoira  earlr  m  19M.  Hore,  from  a 
•torr  br  Menry  Oemmlll  and  Mitohotl 
Oordon  In  tho  Wall  0treet  Joumol  for 
March  4,  la  an  eye'Wltneee  aeeount; 

fofisMi*  Tvtfm—XJmnm  iHsrwt  Fasm  fuo99 

Atfm  ALLim  1t»noti»  am*  iMraoe  Vmnm 

•tatw  Flans  pou  Pseni  Tbam 

It  ie  beeomlng  Inereesinfly  cteer  ttMt  a 
domMtl«  potujy  of  the  United  Otsus  Oovern- 
ment-  lu  pr /pping  of  fsrin  prices -is  loelnf 
Amerlee  frlende  » br oed. 

For  esemple,  the  United  Otatee  hae  been 
Instettng  that  natUms  should  end  quanti* 
tative  reetriettone  In  imports -epeetflcally 
the  widespread  discrimination  agalnet 
gcxtds  bought  with  dollars.  Time  and  again 
the  Americans  have  been  hooted  down  be* 
cause  the  United  States  Itself  has  slapped 
Import  quotas  on  many  a  (arm  product  to 
protect  Its  hlgh-prtced  domestic  market. 
And  It  has  demanded  a  waiver  In  the  revised 
GATT  pact  to  permit  this  to  continue. 

For  another  Instance,  the  United  Statee 
representatives  have  been  pressing  here  for 
tighter  rules  concerning  the  disruptive  effect 
of  what  Is  called  State  trading — government 
buying  and  selling  of  the  raw  materials  and 
products  of  Industry.  But  they  have  t)een 
laughed  at  by  other  dele<;ate8.  who  cite  sales 
of  butter  and  grain  from  the  vant  surplus 
stocks  of  the  United  States  Commodity 
Credit   Corporation. 

The  Influential  Manchester  Guardian  pic- 
tures America  as  asking  GATT  for  legal  per- 
mission to  live  In  a  state  of  sin.  The  Lon- 
don Economist.  Internationally  read  and 
usually  pro-American,  depicts  the  United 
States  Insistence  on  quotas  for  farm  imports 
as  sadly  retrogressive.  Other  publications 
have  played  up  the  official  protests  registered 
by  Denmark,  the  Netherlands.  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  acralnst  United  States  efforts 
to  sell  surplus  butter  abroad  and  have  fea- 
tured the  contention  of  Burma  and  Slam 
that  the  United  States  U  cutting  Into  those 
nations'  export  market   for  rice. 

CAAT's  OWN  PosrnoM 

The  conflict  is  further  hiphlighted  by 
a  formal  report  i.ssued  in  the  name  of 
the  contracting  parties  *o  GATT  this 
summer. 

This  report  openly  takes  the  position 
that  industrial  nations  like  the  United 
States  should  concentrate  on  the  produc- 
tion of  manufactured  goods,  leaving  the 
production  of  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs to  underdeveloped  nations.  By 
specializing  in  this  way.  the  report  says, 
each  nation  would  become  more  efficient. 
Such  a  policy,  according  to  the  report, 
would  help  bring  down  the  price  of  farm 
products,  contribute  to  a  more  effective 
allocation  of  world  resources  and  thereby 
to  the  promotion  of  economic  wealth 
among  all  nations. 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  aver- 
age American  farmer  to  learn  that  he 
Is  making  ineffective  use  of  world  re- 
sources. Although  his  costs  are  higher, 
because  he  pays  his  help  more  and  en- 
Jojrs  a  higher  standard  of  living,  he  can 
still  produce  more  per  acre  than  any 
other  farmer  In  the  world.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  will  willingly  help  the 


State  Department  put  him  out  of  btisl- 
neat  by  concurring  in  this  kind  of  global 
planning. 

It  may  also  etun  underdercloped  na- 
tlofu  to  learn  that,  In  order  to  keep  tho 
price  of  raw  matorlala  and  foodatuffa 
down.  It  1«  their  duty  to  remain  utidor- 
doreloped  forertr.  It  waa  juit  thla  lort 
of  thinking— trying  to  koep  tho  eolonlof 
aa  a  perpetual  eoureo  of  ehaap  raw  ma« 
torlaM  for  England— whloh  helped  pro* 
V9kt  tho  American  lleyolutlon« 
fn»  wasf  Mova 

Congreea  haa  never  at>proyed  OATT. 
In  faet  no  preaent  aontraotlng  party  haa 
yet  aeeoptod  OATT  othonrlee  than  pro- 
vtoumally. 

The  State  Department  la  now  aeking 
Congreae  In  effect  to  approve  OATT 
without  looking  at  It,  By  a  blU  styled 
H.  R.  6ib0  It  seeka  conArmatlon  of 
United  BUtee  memberahlp  In  the  Organ- 
ization for  Trade  Cooperation.  OATTa 
policing  arm.  But  none  of  the  substan- 
tive provlslona  of  GATT— the  rulea 
against  quotas  and  subsidies,  for  In- 
stance— are  submitted.  Thus  Congreea 
is  confronted  by  the  problem  of  delegat- 
ing vlUl  authority  to  OTC  without  any 
previous  or  present  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing on  the  regulations  OTC  will  enforce. 

Once  OTC  is  established,  and  GATT 
thereby  indirectly  approved,  the  conflict 
between  our  farm  policy  and  GATT  will 
intensify.  With  the  State  E>epartment 
and  34  nations  behind  GATT  and  OTC, 
and  Congress  having  signed  away  Its 
authority,  there  is  little  doubt  which 
would  eventually  win. 
raoTEST 

GATT  and  OTC  have  been  advertised 
as  the  logical  culmination  of  the  State 
Department's  trade  agreements  program. 

But  they  are  not  what  Congress  had 
in  mind  when  it  passed  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  The  first  words  of  that  act 
were  and  are  "For  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding foreign  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  United  States."  not  for  'the  more 
effective  allocation  of  world  resources." 
On  the  contrary  when  an  organization 
frankly  created  for  this  other  purpose 
was  proposed — the  International  Trade 
Organization  in  1947 — Congress  sat  on  it. 

Many  farmers  have  been  induced  to 
CO  along  with  the  State  Departments 
tariff -cutting  policy  by  the  slogan  "We 
have  to  buy  in  order  to  sell."  Now.  how- 
ever, farmers  are  coming  to  realize  that, 
for  farm  products,  this  slogan  is  deceiv- 
ing. B<>cause  of  low  labor  costs  many 
countries  can  grow  farm  products  more 
cheaply  than  we.  They  will  certainly 
not  buy  such  products  from  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  unless,  by  some  form  of 
subsidy,  or  foreign  aid.  they  can  get 
them  still  cheaper.  Even  then  countries 
with  a  surplus  to  sell  accuse  us  of  dump- 
ing and  disrupting  the  market. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  State 
Department's  tariff  reduction  program 
is  to  foster  trade  in  place  of  aid.  Dr. 
Claudius  Murchison.  economic  adviser, 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc..  analyzes  the  impLcatious 
of  this  for  farmers  as  follows: 

Of  our  total  Imports  only  about  2«4  Wl- 
Mon  represent  Imports  In  the  so-called 
protected  categories.  Yet  this  limited  seg- 
ment Includes  the  commodity  range  whldi 
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would  hare  to  provide  the  offset  for  reduced 
fi^rtgn  aid  If  It  Is  to  be  accomplished  by 
an  Increase  of  imports  from  tariff  reduc- 
tions. Even  •  doubling  of  euch  imports 
would  fall  short  by  one*half  of  offsetiluf 
the  dlaeontinuanfje  of  foreign  aid  a«  a  bP\' 
•fire  <»f  paymentii  tmeX'tr.  Obviously  ihts 
are*  ff  irade  is  tito  narrow  •  baeie  tor  ttie 
Intended  objertlvi^, 

r<»nM«uefi(ly,  tmt  Is  ttift^d  to  the  e/m- 
rliMi/'ft  that  ttte  ]ffee>tr«tfe  sdvucMtee  •(#<» 
h*>e  »n  mind  tlie  withdrawal  ui  <|W4H«  »$t4 
isriff  prm^rium  ttttm  Am0rir»n  agriculture, 
Tills  t'/uid  m00n  njDdKng  !#*•  than  the  ahan* 
d</nment  i4  (be  ebi^re  agrieuUursI  tupourt 
Irrugram, 

Wor*e  still,  the  cold  fact  le  that,  no 
mat  i4»r  how  much  thU  country  buys  from 
oihrr  countries,  the  dollars  they  earn  will 
<M'ldom  come  bactk  to  the  farmer.  They 
will  Ko  ln»t4>ad  for  thirnca  like  trucks  and 
automobiU**— and  even  farm  maehlficry 
to  Increase  the  foreign  farm  output. 

It  Is  not  to  foreign  markeU  that  the 
farmer  must  tuiin  but  to  an  expanding 
home  market,  which  U  already  Uklng  90 
percent  of  hU  out,put.  And  like  himself, 
his  customers  In  the  home  mtirket  need 
the  protection  of  fair  tariffs  against  low 
labor  cost  competition  from  abroad. 

As  these  facts  come  home  to  roost, 
more  and  more  farmers  are  Joining  the 
protest  against  the  State  Department's 
present  policies.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
National  Grange  has  already  called  for  a 
congressional  Investigation.  Much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  State  Department, 
votes  from  the  traditionally  low-tariff 
farming  regions  of  the  South  and  West 
nearly  defeated  H.  R.  1.  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  3  more 
years.  Only  when  amendments  were 
added  improving  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic producers  did  the  bill  pass. 
h;  a.  ssso 

Defeating  H.  R,  5550— the  OTC  bill- 
may  be  difficult.  Superficially,  GATT 
and  OTC  seem  innocent  enough— simply 
a  method  of  wok-king  out  complicated 
trade  problems  by  friendly  discussion 
with  other  coui|itries.  Many  farmers 
may  be  lulled  intb  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity by  their  success  with  H.  R.  1.  Others 
may  still  be  confused  by  State  Depart- 
ment slogans. 

It  is  imperative  to  dispel  this  apathy. 
If  H.  R.  5550  passes.  OTC  will  become 
an  accomplished  fact,  wedding  the 
United  States  to  GATT  for  good.  Im- 
mediate, active  p|-otest  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent this. 

Even  if  H.  R.  ^550  Is  defeated,  GATT 
Itself  will  linger,  jfurther  entangling  the 
farm  program  in  international  politics. 
Congress  needs  to  go  beyond  H.  R.  5550 
and  investigate  QATT  directly.  Only  by 
facing  up  to  the  problem  squarely,  and 
letting  their  Congressmen  and  Senators 
know  where  theyistand,  can  farmers  and 
farm  groups  arrest  the  present  drift  to 
a  diplomatic  instead  of  a  domestic  farm 
program. 

Mr.  HAYWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HAYWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  spending  billions  of  dollars 
and  untold  energy  and  resources  in  order 
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to  defeat  the  threat  of  communism.  We 
all  recognize  the  Communist  danger. 
But  I  am  convinced  there  is  a  danger 
here  at  home  which  we  scarcely  rccog- 
nlae. 

I  am  epeaking  of  the  threat  of  mo- 
nopoly—tho  Increasing  datitrrr  that  a 
few  corporations  will  grow  m  laree  and 
»o  powerful  they  will  bring  an  end  to 
the  effective  functlonlne  of  our  competi- 
tive free-ontorprl»e  system,  Many  a 
amall-buslncMi  man  knows  from  Intimate 
eaperlence  what  I  am  Ulking  about. 
For  In  the  past  3  year*  there  ha*  been 
a  tremendou*  wave  of  merKers— «re«t 
corporation*  combining  to  become  even 
larger.  Over  3.000  corporation*  have 
disappeared  In  these  ft  years,  having  beeti 
•walloaed  up  by  biager  tlmw. 

The  amazing  thing  I*  that  as  these 
great  corporation*  carry  out  their  merger 
acquisitions  they  do  not  sUy  in  their  own 
lines  of  business.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reports: 

Rail -equipment  builders  enter  the  road- 
machinery  and  electronics  field.  A  chemical 
concern  proposes  marriage  to  a  waablng- 
machlne  maker.  A  coal-mlning  organization 
acquires  oil.  shipping  construction  machinery 
and  machine-tool  Arms.  A  construction  con- 
tractor acquires  a  steel  mlU  and  a  paint- 
maker. 

And  so  the  story  goes.  Huge  corpora- 
tions are  gobbling  up  smaller,  independ- 
ent businesses,  making  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  the  small-business  man  who 
is  the  backbone  of  this  Nation  to  stay  in 
business.  It  is  harder  for  the  small- 
business  man,  because  a  large  corpora- 
tion entering  a  new  line  of  business  can 
afford  to  lose  money  in  order  to  drive 
out  its  small-business  competitors.  The 
big  corporation  simply  makes  up  losses 
in  its  new  field  out  of  profits — often  mo- 
nopolistically  fat  profits — it  makes  in  its 
long-established  lines.  Now,  there  are 
those  who  say  there  is  something  natural 
and  inevitable  about  the  continued 
growth  of  huge  corporations.  These 
apologists  for  monopoly  seem  to  agree 
with  Karl  Marx  that  economic  processes 
are  somehow  beyond  man's  control.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  glad  there  are  so  many 
Members  of  this  Congress  who  emphati- 
cally disagree  with  that  point  of  view. 
We  can  stop  the  growth  of  monopoly  in 
America;  we  can  preserve  our  free  com- 
petitive system,  if  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  do  the  Job.  if  we  strengthen  our  anti- 
ti-ust  laws  and  appropriate  adequate 
funds  for  their  enforcement. 

We  cannot  expect  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  for  instance,  successfully  to 
defend  the  public  interest  against  the 
country's  top  corporation  lawyers  if  we 
give  it  only  pennies  with  which  to  work. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  commend 
the  House  Anti-Monopoly  Subcommittee 
and  Its  able  chairman,  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Emamucl 
Celler.  Our  country  owes  a  great  deal 
to  Mr.  CELLEg  for  his  years  of  yeoman 
service  in  the  battle  against  monopoly 
and  for  freedom  of  enterprise. 

The  Antimonopoly  Subc<»nmittee  has 
unanimously  recommended  that  Con- 
gress "make  a  substantial  increase  in  ita 
appropriations  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  with  the  increase  ear- 
marked specifically  for  merger  work." 


The   subcommittee   haa   recommended 
$951,000  for  that  purpoae, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to  urge  that  we 
aupport  the  recommendation  of  the  Antl- 
monopoly  Subcommittee,  Wearraprnd- 
Ifig  Mlllon*  to  protect  oursetvea  from  the 
Communlat  brand  of  a«grr*»ive  cmiral- 
Ized  power,  ffuroly  we  cannot  afford  to 
lo»e  by  default  to  the  aggrewalve,  cetitral- 
Ixod  ptiwer  iH  momipoly  Jm^ii*  n(  lumte  be- 
cause of  tmt  fMiUire  to  appropriate  le*« 
than  a  million  dollar*. 


COMMITTW  Off  THE  JUDICIAflY 

Mr,  ASIl»lonC,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanlmouM  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill,  U,  R, 
7763,    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  that  point 
in  the  Record  where  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Gathincs  1  yielded  to  me 
for  some  comment.  I  may  insert  the  full 
resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  that  was 
referred  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  IMr. 
MetcalfI.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  O'Neill  1  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  two  news- 
paper articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good 
for  all  Americans  to  be  reminded  from 
time  to  time  how  fortunate  we  are  to 
live  In  a  land  where  the  press  is  free. 
I  was  reminded  of  that  truth  vividly 
the  other  day.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
expressing  resentment  over  a  news  col- 
umn, which  he  thought  contained  unfair 
criticism  of  a  public  ofBcial.  He  said. 
"Isn't  it  terrible  that  a  man  in  public 
life  has  to  take  such  criticism?"  My 
answer  was:  Think  how  much  more  ter- 
rible it  would  be  if  you  lived  in  a  country 
where  public  officials  could  not  be  criti- 
cized. 

We  must  never  forget  that  freedom 
of  expression  is  our  strongest  guaranty 
of  other  freedoms  upon  which  our  de- 
mocracy Is  based  because  a  tyrant's  most 
dreaded  enemy  Is  a  free  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  two  newqiaper  clippings  at  this 
point.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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[Prom  tbe  Boston  Poet  of  February  21. 1M6] 

No    UAH's    OOLLAB 

Until  now  the  Boaton  Post  has  remained 
silent  concerning  s  conflict  wltb  tbe  Sbo- 
bert  theatrical  Interests.  This  conflict  In- 
volves the  fundamental  right  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  privilege  of  honest  re- 
porting. 

This  matter  has  already  received  mention 
In  other  publications.  For  the  Issues  at 
stake  concern  the  very  foundation  on  which 
the  free  press  In  this  country  Is  based. 
Post  readers,  who  are  directly  Involved,  now 
have  a  right  to  know  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  very  simple. 

The  Shubert  Interests  have  blacklisted 
Slllot  Norton,  the  Post's  drama  critic,  from 
their  theaters  because  he  wrote  a  review  and 
a  subsequent  Sunday  column  on  "The  Pon- 
der Heart."  The  review  and  the  column  dis- 
pleased J.  J.  Shubert,  who  owns  or  operates 
Boston's  seven  legitimate  theaters. 

Mo  sxnasMna  of  numoMs 

When  the  Post  refused  to  order  ACr.  Nor- 
ton to  revise  his  future  writing  so  that  It 
would  be  more  satisfying  to  Mr.  Shubert.  the 
advertising  placed  In  the  Post  by  the  Shu- 
bert theaters  whs  slashed. 

The  Poet  does  not  question  tb«  right  of 
the  Shubcru  to  drop  Mr.  Norton  from  Its 
press  list;  we  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  his 
tlckeu. 

Nor  does  the  Post  challenge  the  privtlefw 
of  the  Shubert  Interests  to  reduce  their  ad- 
verUslng.    They  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 

If  the  price  of  the  Shubert  advertising  la 
ft  surrender  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  honest  reporting  and  a  tacit 
understanding  that  every  show  presented  In 
•  Shubert  theater  wUl  be  praised,  whether 
deservedly  or  not.  then  that  U  a  price  the 
Post  Will  not  pay. 

OBUGATTON    TO    »»*twm 

The  Post  does  not  wear  the  collar  of  Mr. 
Shubert.  or  anyone  else.  Our  obligation  is 
to  our  readers.  Our  responsibility  la  to  tell 
them  the  truth,  as  we  see  the  truth. 

Eliot  Norton,  whose  writing  *the  Shuberts 
seek  to  control.  Is  an  experienced  and  well 
equipped  drama  critic.  A  graduate  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  and  Harvard  College, 
he  la  a  well  rounded  newspaper  man  who  has 
been  with  the  Post  for  30  years.  He  has 
been  its  drama  editor  for  22  years. 

He  la  one  of  the  country's  foremost  experts 
In  his  field.  His  opinions  are  respected  by 
leading  producers,  directors,  and  actors  In 
the  theatrical  profession.  A  mild-mannered 
person  who  is  extremely  popular  with  his 
feUow-newspaper  workers,  he  U  a  construc- 
tive rather  than  a  destructive  writer.  His 
suggestions  frequently  have  been  adapted 
by  producers  and  directors  to  Improve  their 
shows. 

Richard  Rodgers,  celebrated  composer  and 
partner  of  Oscar  Hammersteln,  declared 
recently  In  a  national  television  Interview 
that  Rodgers  and  Hammersteln  open  their 
plays  In  Boston  largely  because  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's analysis  and  constructive  criticism. 

Raymond  Massey  has  referred  to  Mr.  Nor- 
ton as  one  of  the  theater's  flnest  Jurors 
Helen  Hayes  has  called  Mr.  Norton  one  of 
the  outstanding  dramatic  critics  of  the  coun- 
try, adding  that  what  la  more  important, 
he  loves  the  theater. 

The  late  George  M.  Cohan  described  Mr. 
Norton  as  not  only  a  very  Important,  well- 
informed  and  widely  read  critic,  but  what  Is 
far  more  Important,  he  doesn't  permit  his 
personal  likes  and  dislikes  to  creep  Into  his 
writing.     He  shoots  straight, 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  declared  that  Mr. 
Norton  commands  the  respect  and  friend- 
ship of  everyone  In  the  theater  who  appre- 
ciates sincerity  and  \ix\M^mmr^n  critical 
perception. 

Tallulah  Bankhead  characterized  him  as 
a    arst    rate    and    sincere    observer   o<    the 


drama  with  real  integrity  aad  affection  for 
the  theater. 

Those  are  but  a  few  of  the  testimonials 
to  Norton's  ability.  Integrity  and  sincerity  as 
a  drama  critic  that  could   be  cited. 

The  Post,  of  course,  does  not  challenge 
the  right  of  anyone  to  disagree  with  Elliot 
Norton.  But  It  does  Insist  most  forcefully 
on  his  right  to  express  his  honest  opinions 
to  Post  readers. 

COLUMNS  NOT  FOB  SALS 

The  news  columns  of  the  Poet  are  not 
for  sale  to  Mr.  Shubert  or  to  anyone  else. 
It  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  complete 
abandonment  of  newspaper  Integrity  and  a 
shoddy  sellout  of  Poet  readers,  if  Mr.  Norton 
were  to  be  Instructed  that  In  the  future  his 
reviews  and  columns  are  to  be  written  to 
please  J.  J.  Shubert  and  that  he  no  longer 
can  call  plays  as  he  sees  them.  That  has  not 
happened.     It  will  not  happen. 

The  implications  In  the  banning  of  the 
Post  drama  critic  are  far-reaching.  If  the 
Shubert  interests  can  control  the  play  re- 
views and  tell  a  critic  what  to  write,  some- 
one else  obviously  can  do  the  same  thing  in 
another  section  of  the  newspaper. 

If  the  Shuberts  can  do  what  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  do.  It  would  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  (or  the  free  presa  and  the  honest 
reporting  and  expression  of  opinion  that  are 
Its  bulwiuks. 

The  charge  made  by  the  Boston  represent- 
ative of  J.  J.  Shubert  to  that  Mr.  Morton  "be- 
labored" the  theater. 

Here  U  what  precipitated  that  charge: 

Mr.  Norton  wrote  a  critical  review  of  The 
Ponder  Heart,  In  which  he  referred  to  It  as  a 
"dls.<«ppolntlng  play."  Subsequently.  In  hU 
Sund.iy  coiumn.  he  elaborated  on  his  first 
criticism. 

ncxrrs  oknixd  came 

A  representaUve  of  the  Shubert  interests 
visited  the  Post  advertising  director  the  day 
<kfter  this  column  was  published  to  com- 
plain about  It.  He  was  referred  to  J.  J. 
McManus,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Poet.  The 
Shubert  spokesman  insisted  to  Mr.  McMinus 
that  Mr.  Norton  had  no  right  to  criticize  the 
play  a  second  time.  He  maintained  that 
Norton's  Job  should  be  "to  help  the  theater." 

Editor  m  Chief  McManus  replied  that  Mr. 
Norton's  function  was  to  act  as  drama  critic, 
not  to  praise  p'.ays  which  do  not  deserve 
praise.  He  declared  that  Mr.  Norton  would 
not  be  ordered  to  change  his  attitude  or 
alter  his  writing  in  any  way. 

The  Shubert  representative,  thereupon,  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Norton  would  b3  suspended 
'rom  the  theater's  press  list  and  that  no 
ticket  would  be  available  for  him  for  a  play 
opening  that  night.  He  was  told  that  the 
Post  will  be  glad  to  pay  Jor  the  critic's 
tickeU. 

Mr.  Norton  purchased  a  ticket  that  night 
for  Someone  Waiting,  liked  the  show  and 
satd  so  In  his  review  the  next  day. 

On  that  occasion,  the  Post  did  not  re- 
port this  brazen  attempt  to  muzzle  the 
press.  However,  so  many  other  publica- 
tions, upon  learning  of  the  matter,  have 
commented  on  it  that  we  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  discuss  it  fully. 

The  Shubert  Interests,  unable  to  dlcUte 
the  policy  concernlnj:  Mr.  Norton's  columns 
and  reviews,  next  notitted  the  Post  that  they 
were  cutting  down  all  advertUlng  in  this 
newspaper,  presumably  In  the  assumption 
that  such  a  step  would  whip  the  Post  into 
line. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Post  of  February  22,  IBSej 
No  Man's  Collab 
(Continued  from  yesterday) 
When    the    Shubert    theatrical    Interests 
sought  to  stifle  the  expression  of  honest  opin- 
ions in  the  reviews  and  columns  written  by 
Dliot  Norton.  The  Post's  drama  critic,  it  was 


not  the  first  time  they  boldly  tried  to  stangla 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Other  newspapers  and  publications  have 
been  the  targets  for  similar  brazen  and  dic- 
tatorial tactics,  when  they  told  the  truth,  as 
they  saw  It,  about  presentations  in  theatres 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Shuberts. 

Here  in  Boston,  The  Pilot.  oflBclal  publica- 
tion of  this  Catholic  Archdiocese,  was  sus- 
pended from  the  Shubert  press  ticket  list  be- 
cause Its  editors  dared  to  publish  three  re- 
views which  displeased  J.  J.  Shubert. 

The  Pilot  was  one  of  the  newspapers  which 
protested  editorially,  when  It  first  became 
known  that  Mr.  Norton's  name  had  been 
stricken  from  the  press  list  of  the  Shubert 
theatres  because  The  Post  had  refused  to 
order  him  to  change  his  writing  so  that  it 
would  conform  with  the  Ideas  of  Mr.  Shubert. 
"umm  A  spotLZD  chua" 

The  archdiocesan  newspaper,  whose  com- 
ment is  reprinted  in  full  on  page  20,  observed 
that  the  principle  involved  in  the  Norton 
Incident  was  either  write  the  reviews  to  suit 
J.  J.  Shubert  or.  like  any  other  spoiled  child. 
J.  J.  doesnt  want  to  play  any  more.** 

"This  attempt  at  censorship  by  pressure 
should  get  soma  strong  resctlon  from  those 
who  really  care  for  the  American  stage— we 
hope  they  wll  staiid  up  and  bs  counted." 
The  PUot  declared. 

When  Ute  national  magnslne.  Newsweek, 
telephoned  John  Shubert.  son  of  J.  J.  Shu- 
bert. In  New  York  for  a  comment  on  the 
black  lUUng  of  the  Post's  critic,  tha  maga- 
alne's  reporter  quoted  him  as  replying:  "You 
write  a  bad  rvvtew  and  we'll  fix  you.  too." 

Newsweek  pointed  out  that  as  far  t>ack  as 
1015.  Alexander  Woollcott.  then  writing  for 
the  New  York  Times,  was  barred  from  the 
Shubert  theatres  In  New  York  because  he 
wrote  that  a  Shubert  production  was  "not 
very  amusing." 

OTHEX  cm  Ill's  BLACXLTSTCB 

Over  the  years,  the  Shuberts  have  simi- 
larly blacklisted  or  refused  press  tickets  to 
other  critics  and  columnists  In  New  York. 
Chicago  and  elsewhere,  Newsweek  reported. 
The  magnxlne  referred  to  Mr  Norton  as  "per- 
haps the  most  respected  critic  In  New  Eng- 
land." 

Variety,  the  "bible  of  the  enterUlnraent 
world."  long  has  been  blackt>alled  by  the 
Shuberts  because  of  Its  refusal  to  surrender 
Its  rights  of  honest  reporting  and  expressloa 
of  opinion. 

In  an  article  on  the  removal  of  Norton 
from  the  Shubert  press  list.  Variety  reported 
that  "there  have  been  numerous  Shut>ert 
bans  against  critics  and  columnists  in  New 
York." 

"The  fact  that  Norton's  outspoken  opinions 
have  made  him  the  outstanding  Boston  critic, 
vlrtu.illy  the  only  one  taken  seriously  by  the 
trade,  has  not  spared  him  the  resentment  of 
those  whose  shows  he  has  rapped,"  Variety 
asserted. 

CAN    SHtTBCRTS    DtCTATST 

The  Issue  Involved  In  the  conflict  between 
the  Shubert  Interests  and  the  Post,  which 
h.as  vsee^the  Shuberts  not  only  blacklist 
dramaTedltor  Norton  but  also  reduce  their 
sdvertl-sing  in  the  Post  In  reprisal  for  Mr. 
Norton's  criticism.  Is  very  simple. 

That  question  is:  Should  the  Post  stand 
firm  and  Insist  upon  the  right  of  honest 
writing  for  Its  readers;  or  should  It  allow 
the  Shuberts  to  dictate  what  will  be  said 
about  the  plays  staged  in  the  theaters  imder 
their  control? 

FundamentaUy.  what  the  Shuberts  are 
seeking  to  do  in  their  efforts  to  strangle  free- 
dom of  newspaper  expression  Is  no  different 
from  the  tactics  of  dicutors  which  resulUd 
In  the  destruction  of  the  free  press  in  some 
coiw  tries. 

It  Is  incredible  that  this  should  happen  In 
Boston,  the  Cradle  of  Uberty.  where  free- 
dom Itself  was  born.    Yet  the  first  step  would 
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be  taken,  if  J.  J.  E  bubert  wm  to  preTall  in 
this  Instance. 

By  Itself  this  diipute  is  not  of  vital  con- 
sequence. It  Is  tiot  of  great  importance 
whether  the  Shubett  Interests  bar  Mr.  Norton 
from  their  press  ll^t  or  if  they  reduce  their 
advertising  In  the  Post. 

CaXAT  PBINCXPLC  INVOLVXD 

But  the  ImpUcatjions  Involved  are  of  tre- 
mendous slgnlflcahce,  and  the  principle  at 
stake  concerns  onto  of  the  rights  that  is 
guaranteed  in  the  I  United  States  Constitu- 
tion— that  of  freec^m  of  the  press,  that  of 
a  newspaper  to  tell  Its  readers  the  truth. 

It  would  be  a  bit|ter  day  for  the  people  of 
this  city  and  Natloh.  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  one  man,  wh^itever  material  power  he 
may  wield,  can  deny  that  right.  In  essence, 
that  Is  what  J.  J.  phubert  Is  trying  to  do. 

If  the  owner  of  a  chain  of  legitimate  thea- 
ters can  dictate  what  is  said  in  the  drama 
section  of  a  newspaper  about  the  plays  that 
are  presented.  It  logjlcally  follows  that  a  man 
who  controlled  enough  advertising  could 
elect  Governors  and;  Presidents  by  telling  the 
newspapers  whom  jthey  must  support  for 
high  public  office.    , 

That  Is  a  shocking,  sobering  thought.  But 
the  shocking,  sobering  fact  Is  that  the  break- 
down of  the  free  press  in  the  dictator  coun- 
tries t>egan  with  orders  as  to  what  could 
and  could  not  be  printed  In  one  section  of 
a  nem-spaper. 

The  Poet  reiterates.  It  wears  no  man's 
collar.  It  never  will.  The  Post's  responsi- 
bility la  to  lu  readers.  That  duty  demands 
the  presentation  of  the  uuth  and  honest 
opinions  without  fear  or  obligation.  To 
allow  J.  J.  Shubert  or  anyone  else  to  dictate 
what  should  be  prnted  In  ai^y  section  of 
this  newF paper  wuu.d  be  to  break  faith  with 
those  readers. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  1  have 
B3ked  for  time  to  speak  about  a  shocking 
and  disgraceful  incident  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  district  I  represent  and  in 
the  capital  city  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

It  concerns  a  flagrant  attempt  to  vio- 
late one  of  the  basic  and  fundamental 
freedoms  that  is  guaranteed  in  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution — the  right  of  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Involved  in  this  conflict  are  the  Boston 
Post,  the  leading  Democratic  newspaper 
in  New  England,  and  the  Shubert  theat- 
rical interests. 

The  Shubert  group  attempted  to  dic- 
tate what  could  and  could  not  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Post's  dramatic  reviews 
concerning  the  plays  and  shows  pre- 
sented in  the  legitimate  theaters  under 
Its  control. 

When  the  Boston  Post  refused  to  be 
intimidated  and  insisted  on  eitercising 
its  right  to  tell  the  readers  the  truth  in 
its  drama  section,  the  Shubert  Interests 
blacklisted  Mr.  Elliot  Norton,  the  Post's 
drama  editor,  In  its  theaters  and  reduced 
its  advertising  in  the  Post. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  J.  J. 
Shubert  has  tried  to  enforce  his  views 
upon  an  entire  community  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  unless  we  take  some  action  I  suspect 
it  will  not  be  the  last. 

This  has  happened  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Boston,  in  New  York,  and 
Chicago.  Now  a  great  Democratic  news- 
paper has  seen  fit  to  take  a  stand  and 
make  a  flight  on  this  issue,  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  this  matter  and  to 
call  Mr.  J.  J.  Shubert  before  it  and  ask 
him  some  very  pertinent  questions. 
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In  my  city.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  also  have 
a  pubUcation  caUed  the  Pilot.  Most  of 
you  undoubtedly  have  heard  about  it.  It 
is  the  official  publication  of  the  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Boston. 

When  it  dared  to  publish  three  reviews 
which  displeased  Mr.  J.  j.  Shubert  it 
was  immediately  blacklisted  in  the  Shu- 
bert theaters. 

When  a  reporter  on  the  national  mag- 
azine Newsweek  called  a  representative 
of  the  Shubert  Interests,  he  was  told  that 
if  he  published  anything  on  the  matter 
he  also  would  be  "fixed." 

Variety,  the  so-called  bible  of  the  en- 
tertainment world,  is  blacklisted  by  the 
Shuberts. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  my 
district  a  great  newspaper  has  chosen  to 
make  a  public  fight  against  bold  and 
flagrant  attempts  to  muzzle  and  stifle 
the  free  press  which  is  so  important  in 
our  democratic  form  of  government. 

There  is  a  great  deal  about  this  mat- 
ter which  I  believe  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  should  Investigate. 
I  believe  Mr.  Shubert  should  be  called 
before  the  committee  and  made  to  ex- 
plain what  gives  him  the  right  to  boldly 
and  brazenly  attempt  to  trespass  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  why  he  has 
the  effrontery  to  attempt  to  muzzle 
honest  reporting  and  truthful  expression 
of  opinion. 

I  also  feel  that  the  committee  should 
make  a  thorough  investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  our  antitrust  laws  are 
not  also  being  violated.  In  the  great 
city  of  Boston.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  seven 
legitimate  theaters  are  imder  the  control 
of  the  Shuberts.  That  situation  will  be 
partly  corrected  In  2  years  as  a  result  of 
a  recent  court  order,  but  at  the  present 
time  a  producer  must  obey  the  dictates 
of  the  Shuberts  or  he  cannot  bring  his 
show  to  Boston.  He  can  be  blackballed 
Just  the  same  as  the  newspapers  which 
refused  to  write  their  drama  reviews  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  pleasing  to  Mr. 
Shubert. 

The  Shuberts  exercise  a  very  tight  and 
very  complete  monopoly  over  the  legiti- 
mate theater  In  the  city  of  Boston.  And 
there  are  other  questions  to  which  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  get  the 
answer.  Is  there  an  advertising  racket 
employed  by  the  Shuberts  so  that  a  pro- 
ducer who  takes  a  show  into  Boston  can- 
not even  advertise  his  own  production  In 
the  newspapers,  except  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Shuberts.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  these  arrogant  and  In- 
sufferable people  exercise  such  control 
over  civil  liberties  that  in  this  day  and 
age  they  can  tell  a  producer  where  he 
must  place  his  advertising  and  where  he 
cannot  place  it. 

I  ask  that  the  committee  ascertain 
whether  the  contracts  which  the  Shu- 
berts execute  are  framed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  producer  Is  coerced  and  Intimi- 
dated under  the  threat  of  not  getting  an- 
other theater  unless  he  does  what  the 
Shuberts  tell  him  he  must  do.  I  want 
the  committee  to  determine  Just  what 
harsh  conditions  are  imposed  on  pro- 
ducers who  want  to  present  their  shows 
in  theaters  under  the  Shubert  control. 
Is  it  true  that  they  must  come  in  on  the 
Shubert  terms  or  that  otherwise  they 


cannot  come  in  at  all?  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  I  beUeve  warrants  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

While  the  committee  Is  making  the  in- 
vestigation it  woidd  also  be  Interesting  If 
we  Investigated  some  of  the  filthy  pro- 
ductions in  their  theaters.  Furthermore, 
it  would  be  interesting  If  we  investigated 
the  Communist  line  that  many  of  their 
plays  have  been  following  through  the 
past  and  all  of  these  various  actors  that 
they  had  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  worst  sort  is  involved  here, 
and  I  believe  there  are  very  serious 
violations  of  the  antitrust  law.  It  may 
not  be  an  Important  episode  In  our  his- 
tory. Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  drama  critic 
is  blacklisted  in  all  the  legitimate 
theaters  in  a  great  metropolitan  city 
because  he  Insists  on  his  right  to  publish 
his  honest  opinions.  But  It  is  of  great 
consequence  when  a  man  who  has  a  mo- 
nopoly in  his  field  tries  to  muzzle  and 
throttle  the  press  and  to  violate  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  To  me  it  is  a 
shocking  thing  that  such  an  attempt 
could  be  made  In  the  historic  city  of 
Boston,  the  cradle  of  American  liberty, 
the  place  In  which  the  fight  for  Ameri- 
can freedom  was  started.  I  wonder.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  it  was  in  vain  that  the  early 
patriots  dumped  the  tea  in  Boston  Har* 
bor.  I  can  tell  you  there  are  many 
people  in  the  city  of  Boston  who  be- 
lieve there  should  be  another  tea  party 
and  that  Mr.  Shubert  should  be  dumped 
into  the  harbor.  If  this  man  is  to  be 
allowed  to  whittle  away  at  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  one  area  and  if  he  can 
get  away  .with  his  outrageous  effort  to 
gag  the  Boston  Post,  then  other  men 
with  evil  intentions  are  certain  to  try 
the  same  thinpr  in  other  fields.  That  Is 
exactly  what  the  Communists  do.  That 
is  how  the  breakdown  of  the  free  press 
started  in  those  countries  which  now  are 
under  the  oppression  of  Soviet  tyranny. 
Any  attempts  to  infringe  upon  the  rights 
guaranteed  under  our  Constitution  con- 
cern this  Congress.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  thoroughly  probe  this  Insult 
to  the  people  of  the  great  city  of  Boston, 
and  that  Mr.  Shubert  will  be  called  be- 
fore the  committee  and  asked  to  answer 
a  great  many  questions  concerning  his 
monopoly  in  the  capital  city  of  Boston. 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  'VURSELL'S  ELO- 
QUENT TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  a  Lincoln  Day  speech 
by  Mr.  VuRSELL, 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcxn 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  address  seldom,  if  ever, 
equaled,  paying  tribute  to  Lincoln  and 
showing  that  adherence  to  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Lincoln  will  insure  our 
nati»ri«.i  prosperity  and  security,  was 
made  by  our  colleague,  tbe  Honorable 
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Chakles  W.  Vukssll,  at  BelleTille,  Bl.. 
on  February  9.  1956. 
That  address  reads  as  follows: 

Speech  Dclivzezd  bt  CoifcitEssMAN  ViniSEi.L 
AT    Lincoln     Dat     Dinnex,     Febbuakt     9, 

BEU.EVIIXE.   IlX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  we  meet  tonight  to  pay  homage 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
wUl.  I  know,  renew  our  faith  In  the  greatness 
of  America.  Lincoln's  life  and  hla  Impreg- 
nable faith  are  enduring  monuments  that 
must  continue  to  serve  as  beacons  of  hope  for 
us  all. 

Lincoln,  the  great  leader  and  father  of  the 
Republican  Party,  met  the  challenge  of  his 
life  In  a  way  that  has  made  us  forever  proud 
to  say.  "he  walked  among  us." 

Abraham  Lincoln  met  the  need  of  his  time 
Just  as  President  Elsenhower  today  responds 
to  the  challenge  to  our  safety  and  security. 
Lincoln  and  his  party  held  a  great  Nation  to- 
gether by  wisdom,  faith  and  courage. 

Tonight,  for  a  moment,  let  us  bring  to 
mind  some  of  our  great  statesmen,  whose 
acts  and  lives  have  been  an  Inspiration  to 
millions  of  American  citizens  and  early 
guldeposU  to  the  building  of  this  great 
America : 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence. 

Gen.  George  Washington,  and  his  troops 
fighting  for  the  Independence  of  this  coun- 
try at  Valley  Purge,  and  throughout  the 
BevolunUry  War.  Then,  to  his  Inauguration 
as  the  flrst  President  of  the  United  States, 
In  which  office  he  served  the  people  for  two 
terms,  and  went  down  In  history  as  the 
Father  of  His  Country. 

Then,  let  us  move  on  to  the  next  greatest 
American  of  his  time.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  first  President  to  serve  under  the  new 
Republican  Party,  and  whose  memory  we 
commemorate  this  evening.  Of  the  many 
great  deeds  that  Immortalized  Lincoln  "3 
name,  was  his  saving  the  Union,  as  "One 
nation,  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all." 

Since  the  era  of  Lincoln,  our  country  In 
the  past  40  yetu^  has  gone  through  three 
tragic  wars,  and  has  been  faced  with  the 
threat  of  world  communUm. 

During  this  era  there  arose  from  humble 
birth,  the  greatest  military  lender  In  world 
history.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  in  whom  later 
the  people  showed  their  conOdence  by  elect- 
ing him  President  of  the  United  Stales,  in 
1952. 

All  public  polls  show  that  Elsenhower  has 
united  the  thinking  of  the  American  peo- 
Pi* — and  gained  their  affection — as  no  one 
has  done  since  the  days  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  He  has  attracted  the  people  be- 
cause of  his  ability,  his  sincerity,  his  Integ- 
rlty.  b^  courage,  and  his  spiritual  leadership. 
He  la  now  regarded  as  the  world's  leading 
statesman,  in  his  continued  effort  for  world 
peace. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  divine 
providence  always  has  ready  the  right  man 
to  meet  major  crises  which  threaten  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country— founded  on  Christian 
principles. 

He  came  to  power  as  President  at  a  time 

when  there  had  been  years  of  dissension 

•t  a  time  when  the  people  had  lost  much  of 
their  confidence  in  Government  policies 
which  were  threatening  the  financial  stabil- 
ity of  our  Nation. 

History  will  doubtless  associate  his  name. 
and  contributions  to  America,  along  with 
those  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Wash- 
ington, the  Father  of  His  Country;  Lincoln. 
Who  saved  the  Union;  Elsenhower,  who  saved 
the  United  States  from  a  dangerous  eco- 
nomic crisis  on  the  homefront.  and  stopped 
the  advancement  of  world  communism. 

Now,  my  friends,  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
always  appropriate  to  discuss  the  policies  of 
the  Republican  Party  »nd  make  compart- 
•ons  of  its  record  with  that  of  the  opposing 
party.       on     these     occasions     being     held 


throughout  the  Nation,  commemorating  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  might  be 
regarded  as  the  "Father  of  the  Republican 
Party,"  the  people  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  two  parties  on  their  records. 
I  shall  attempt  such  a  comparison  tonight. 

First.  I  want  to  point  out  some  of  the 
accompllshmenu  of  the  past  3  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  Republican  administration — and 
compare  them  with  20  years  of  the  constant 
control  of  this  country  by  the  Democratic 
Party. 

What  did  we  find  when  Eisenhower  and 
the  Republican  Party  came  to  power  in 
January  1953? 

We  found  a  public  debt  of  about  $270  bil- 
lion. A  budget  request  prepared  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  for  176.800  million  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  first  year  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  He  said  It  was  a 
tirht  budget,  and  could  not  be  cut. 

We  also  found  t80  billion  In  debts  had 
been  contracted,  which  were  coming  due 
weekly,  and  monthly,  and  had  to  be  paid. 
In  addition.  President  Truman  had  spent 
S9,700  million  more  in  his  last  year  in  offlce 
than  he  had  collected  in  revenue — leaving 
a  deficit  which  we  had  to  pay. 

We  found  9140  billion  In  Government 
bonds  which  had  been  sold  to  people  over 
the  past  irears  were  coming  due  in  the  first 
year  of  th«  Elsenhower  administration, 
which  had  to  be  reffnanced. 

We  found  the  people  had  lost  confidence 
in  their  Government,  to  the  extent  that 
they  cashed  In  9550  million  more  of  their 
Government  bonds  in  1952  than  the  Gov- 
ernment could  sell  back  to  the  people — a 
dangerous  situation. 

Of  greater  Importance,  the  Korean  war. 
which  had  taken  a  terrible  toll  of  American 
lives,  and  billions  of  dollars,  was  dragging 
along  In  a  stalemate. 

HOW    WE    MET  THE  CEISIS 

Let  me  show  you  how  the  Elsenhower  Re- 
publican administration  met  and  solved 
every  crisis. 

ETSXIfHOWEX    TO    KOREA 

Shortly  after  the  election  In  November. 
Eisenhower  went  to  Korea,  as  he  said  he 
a-ould  If  elected,  and  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  Korean  situation,  and  conditions  In 
the  Far  East.  When  he  was  later  inaugu- 
rated as  President,  he  served  notice  on  Rus- 
sia. China,  and  the  world  that  hla  Govern- 
ment would  not  permit  the  Korean  atale- 
maco  to  continue— that  something  had  to 
be  done. 

They  recognized  the  great  military  abUity 
of  President  E.senhower.  They  knew  he 
meant  business,  and  that  their  day  of  bluff 
and  appeasement  was  over. 

Within  a  few  weeks.  li«r.  Malik,  then  rep- 
resenting Commimlst  Russia  In  the  U.  N  , 
spoke  up.  urging  an  immediate  move  toward 
peace. 

STOPPED   THE    WAX    Of    KOREA 

We  stopped  the  war  In  Korea,  as  the  first 
great  accomplishment  of  the  Elsenhower 
Republican  administration.  Not  one  Amer- 
ican soldier  In  the  past  2Vt  years  has  lost 
bis  life  on  the  battlefield. 

We  stopped  the  war  that  cost  us  over 
157.000  American  casrialtiee.  We  stopped  the 
war  that  the  Truman-Atcheson  administra- 
tion got  us  Into,  and  whose  pollcle.  prevented 
our  soldiers  from  winning. 

Every  American  father  and  mother,  and 
millions  of  our  people  throughout  our  land 
tonight  are  grateful  for  this  great  humani- 
tarian service  to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
Tonight  we  have  peace  and  prosperity 
throughout  the  land.  We  no  longer  are  de- 
pendent upon  war.  Our  people  now  have  a 
feeling  of  serenity,  hope,  and  confidence  in 
the  future. 

HOW  WE   MET  THE  CRISES  OH  THE   ROICXTROMT 

President  Elsenhower  persuaded  some  of 
the  ablest    businessmen    in    the    Nation    to 


come  Into  Government  service — to  head 
some  of  the  mo.<;t  Important  departments  of 
Government.  He  knew  that  it  would  take 
the  best  brains  In  the  Nation,  some  of  the 
most  successful  businessmen  In  the  country 
to  reorganize  and  unscramble  the  over- 
staffed, inefficient  departments  of  Govern- 
ment the  New  Deal  pollUcal  bureaucrats  had 
been  20  years  building  up. 

He  knew  It  would  take  men  of  wide  busi- 
ness experience,  such  as:  Charlie  Wilson, 
who  now  heads  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  George  Humphrey,  of  Ohio,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  has  done  the  biggest 
and  best  Job  In  that  governmental  depart- 
ment that  has  ever  been  rendered  to  the 
Nation.  All  of  the  other  departments  of 
Government  have  been  sUffed  with  the 
highest  caliber  of  businessmen,  who  have 
dedicated  their  efforts  to  the  service  of  our 
country. 

nsXNHOWXR    URGES    XCONOMT 

The  first  act  of  the  President  was  to  write 
the  heads  of  each  department,  urging  they 
economise  to  the  limit.  This  they  have  done 
as  no  other  group  of  administrators  has  done 
during  my  14  years  In  the  Congress. 

Heretofore,  the  heads  of  the  departments 
have  often  come  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  their  requests  padded — asking 
millions  more  tiuin  were  needed.  These  new 
department  heads  now  come  before  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  state  they  want 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  committee.  They 
ask  for  the  least  they  feel  U  necessary  in 
their  dcpartmenu.  and  make  It  known  that 
it  #111  be  their  purpoee  to  spend  the  funds 
as  economically  as  possible.  In  the  hope  they 
may  have  some  balance  left  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  can  say  here  and  now,  very  truth- 
fully, wasteful  spending  has  come  to  an  end 
In  all  departments  of  Government.  This  one 
act  of  the  President.  In  securing  men  who 
will  cooperate,  is  saving  hundreds  of  milUous 
of  dollars  each  year  for  the  taxpayera. 

RSPt7V.ICAN    CONGRESS    COOPESATSS 

We  In  the  Congress  realized  drastic  action 
must  be  Uken  to  preserve  the  financial  sol- 
vency of  the  Nation.  In  the  flrst  session  of 
Congress  we  cut  the  proposed  budget  for  the 
first  year  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
(which  Truman  said  could  not  be  cut),  by 
about  $14  billion. 

Then,  to  keep  otir  pledge  to  reduce  taxes 
as  early  as  possible,  we  continued  the  excess- 
profits  tax  for  6  months.  We  also  continued 
the  corporation  tax  at  53  percent  for  an- 
other year.  We  built  up  the  Treasury  to  the 
point  where  for  1954  we  were  able  to  reduce 
taxes  by  $7,400,000  000— the  greatest  tax  re- 
duction ever  voted  by  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  revised  the  entire 
tax  code,  which  had  not  been  done  in  over 
half  a  century.  We  cut  out  Inequalities. 
We  provided  tax  relief  In  this  revision  for 
millions  of  smaller  taxpayers,  and  for 
business. 

In  fact,  we  gave  small  biulneas  the  green 
llffht  of  confidence  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  held  out  hope  that  big  business  would 
also  find,  in  the  revision,  some  benefits. 

The  bxisiness  people  of  the  NaUon.  lltUs 
and  big.  recognized  that  the  Republican 
Party  opposes  soclalUtlc  policies  of  Govern- 
ment, and  that  business,  as  well  as  all  the 
people,  had  a  friendly  Government  that  In- 
tended to  keep  the  avenues  of  opportunity 
open  for  all  our  citizens — from  the  moct 
humble  to  the  highest. 

Two-thirds  of  this  tax  reduction  of  $7.4 
billion  went  to  the  taxpayera  in  the  lower 
brackets,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  other 
one-third  reduction  went  to  the  taxpayers 
In  the  medium  brackets,  and  only  a  small 
part  went  to  big  business. 

I  point  this  out  because  the  Democrat 
leaders,  who  had  Increased  taxes  for  20  yeara. 
and  who  had  never  reduced  taxes.  Imme- 
diately falsely  claimed  that  the  RepubUcans' 
tax   bill   favored   big   business.     They   knew 
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then,  and  they  know  now.  when  they  make 
such  sutements  they  are  only  attempting  to 
deceive  the  people. 

WE  PREVENTED  A  DBPRBBSIOH 

We  gave  this  tax  reduction  the  1st  day 
of  the  2d  year  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, because  we  realized  that  In  the 
transition  of  our  Government  from  war  to 
peace  there  was  great  danger  of  a  recession, 
or  depression,   following. 

We  knew  that  the  leaden  of  the  Russian 
Government  felt  when  the  war  was  over  that 
the  United  btates  would  go  into  a  depression 
that  would  enhance  their  opportuixlty  to 
spread  communism  In  America.  Many  lead- 
ers of  European  governments  were  also  fear- 
ful this  would  happen. 

And  in  the  beginning  of  1054,  men  began 
to  lose  their  Jobs,  business  began  to  slacken, 
and  there  were  those  In  the  Democrat  Party, 
Senator  Douolas.  of  Illinois,  particularly. 
«'hu  began  to  preach  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
Nation.  Uiat  a  depression  was  inevitable — 
that  a  recession  was  here.  Others,  for  polit- 
ical purposes,  took  up  the  gloom  and  doom 
theme  song  at  that  time. 

The  Republican  administration  took  the 
position  that  if  we  would  allow  the  people 
to  keep  $7.4  billion,  and  not  Uke  it  away 
from  them  in  taxes,  they  would  spend  this 
$7.4  billion — much  of  It  for  things  that 
people  had  to  buy — but  which  first  had  to  be 
made  In  the  factories  and  foundries  of  the 
Nation.  In  other  words,  we  Increased  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  people 
by  $74  billion  In  the  belief  that  It  would 
help  us  beat  off  the  threat  of  depression 
tmtll  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  had 
been  accomplished. 

We  were  so  right  that  while  the  flrst  year, 
1953.  of  the  Elsenhower  administration  had 
proven  to  be  tlie  most  prosperous  adminis- 
tration in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  that 
recovery  set  In  In  1954.  which  brought  that 
year  out  as  the  second  best  peacetime  year 
of  prosperity  the  Nation  had  ever  enjoyed. 

BTT5INE8S    B7ANSK}N 

Our  reduction  of  wasteful  spending,  of 
establishing  sound  business  policies,  build- 
ing up  the  financial  strength  of  the  Treas- 
ury, following  with  a  tax  reduction,  brought 
about  an  expansion  of  business  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1955  which  has  given  this  Nation 
the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  it  has  ever 
enjoyed. 

We  stopped  inflation  that  had  risen  13  per- 
cent under  the  last  3  yeara  of  the  Truman 
administration,  penalizing  all  wage  eamen. 
consumera.  annuitants,  and  bondholdera.  by 
driving  down  the  purchase  power  of  the 
dollar  to  50  cents. 

During  the  past  3  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
Republican  administration,  the  general  cost 
of  living  has  not  increased  by  even  1  per- 
cent. Food  prices  of  all  kinds,  which  make 
up  a  large  part  of  the  consumers'  budget  are 
lowest  since  1950.  The  average  cost  of  food 
is  now  13  percent  lower  than  It  was  in  May 
1»S5. 

m  irTErr  on  labor 

Over  65  million  laboring  men  have  Jobs  at 
the  highest  wages  ever  known,  and  their 
take- home  pay.  toy  reason  of  our  reduction 
of  taxes,  alone  has  been  Increased  by  over 
10  percent.  In  addition,  their  take-home 
pay  now  buys  13  percent  more  food  than  they 
were  able  to  get  under  the  Truman  admin- 
istration, and  their  wages  are  the  highest 
ever  in  the  history  of  thU  Nation. 

St7SINXS8    IS    BOOldNa 

Throughout  1055  steel  production.  oU 
production,  industrial  production  In  every 
category  have  broken  all  past  records.  Mora 
houses  have  been  buUt  by  veterans,  and 
others,  under  the  Elsenhower  administration 
than  ever  before.  Department  stores  sales 
have  reached  one  peak  after  another.  Mors 
people  own  automobiles  than  sver  before. 
More  radios,  more  television  sets,  and  mors 
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electrical  appliances  have  been  made,  and 
purchased,  than  in  any  years  of  our  history 
The  people  have  bought,  and  are  holding, 
more  Goveriunent  bonds  than  ever  before 
More  food  of  every  kind  has  been  purchased 
by  the  people,  and  the  leading  economists 
predict  that  thera  wiU  t>e  a  general  level  of 
prosperity  prevailing  throughout  the  entire 
year  of  1956. 

Our  gross  national  product  has  risen  from 
$345  billions  in  1952  (under  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration) to  an  annual  rate  running 
close  to  $400  billions;  In  ottier  words,  an  In- 
crease In  our  annual  output  of  almost  $55 
billions  in  the  last  3  years  imder  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

If  further  proof  U  needed,  ovu-  citizens  have 
bought,  and  are  now  holding  $1,929,000,000 
more  E  and  H  savings  bonds  than  they  held 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. They  have  bought  many  billions 
more  of  all  other  series  of  Government 
bonds — a  tribute  to  the  confidence  of  the 
Elsenhower  Republican  admlnUtratlon.  All 
of  this  has  been  accomplished  in  an  era  of 
peace. 

Fewer  young  men  have  been  drafted  into 
the  service.  Everything  Is  booming  bttt  the 
guns:  In  fact,  the  people  have  never  had  it 
so  good. 

Regardless  of  the  sharp  criticism  and  false 
claims  of  the  Democrat  leaders,  who  were 
thrown  out  of  power  In  1952  because  they 
failed  the  people,  the  average  American 
knows  that  the  Republican  Paity  has  given 
them  what  the  great  majority  want — ^peace 
and  prosperity. 

Knowing  this,  they  will  vote  to  continue 
4  more  years  of  the  sound  policies  of  the 
Sisenhower  Republican  administration. 

A  BALANCES  BT7DOET 

Adlal  Stevenson  and  his  party  leadera.  In 
1952,  told  the  people  our  promises  to  reduce 
taxes  could  not  be  kept.  Of  course.  If  his 
party  had  been  successful,  taxes  would  not 
have  been  reduced.  We  stopped  wasteful 
spending,  adopted  business  principles,  and 
gave  the  people  a  tax  reduction  of  $7.4  bil- 
lion— the  largest  in  history. 

Adlal  Stevenson,  their  candidate,  told  the 
people  our  promises  to  balance  the  budget 
were  false,  and  this  could  not  be  done.  Of 
course,  if  he  had  been  elected,  inflation 
would  have  continued,  and  the  budget  would 
not  have  been  balanced. 

He  was  wrong  again.  We  will  balance  the 
budget  this  coming  June,  and  have  a  sxir- 
plus  left  over,  of  several  hundred  million 
dollars,  that  can  be  applied  to  reducing  the 
national  debt — or  to  give  the  people  another 
tax  reduction. 

The  Democrats  told  you  that  another 
Hoover  depression  would  follow — If  Eisen- 
hower and  a  Republican  Congress  wera 
elected — and  there- would  be  a  return  to  the 
soup  and  bread  lines.  They  were  wrong 
again. 

The  boundless  prosperity,  with  over  66 
million  people  employed,  refutes  that  state- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George 
Humphrey,  and  President  Elsenhower,  In  a 
recent  statement  said  that  we  would  not 
only  balance  the  budget  tn  June  1956.  but 
we  would  balance  the  budget  again  in  June 
1957. 

THB   FARM    PROBLEM 

Most  weU-lnformed  farmera  know  that  the 
present  low  farm  prices  In  some  categories 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  laws  passed  under 
the  past  Democrat  administrations  which 
had  been  effective  up  to  the  1955  crop  sea- 
son. They  know  that  the  motmtatn  of  sur- 
pliis  farm  products  kAA  to  the  Government, 
at  over  $8  billion,  overhanging  and  dqiress- 
Lig  the  larmcrs*  market  has  driven  his  prices 
down. 

For  ezamide.  the  Oorvemment-owned  or 
controlled  2  billion  bushels  of  wheat  before 
we  began  to  harvest  last  year's  wheat  crop 
of  860  million  bushels.    The  same  applies  to 


cotton  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  corn,  which 
overhangs  the  market  and  has  naturally  de- 
pressed farm  prices. 

Most  farmers  know  that  in  1952.  under  the 
last  year  of  the  Truman  administration,  all 
hog  prices  for  the  ye«u:  averaged  $17.80  a 
himdredweight,  and  that  throughout  1953. 
under  the  Republican  administration,  they 
averaged  $21.59  a  hundredweight,  and  that 
in  1964  they  averaged  $21.60  a  hundred- 
weight— both  years  much  higher  than  In  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Truman  administration. 

Farmers  know  that  the  big  drop  in  hog 
prices  last  Octol>er.  to  a  low  of  $12  per  hun- 
dredweight, was  due  to  the  great  Increase  of 
the  last  three  pig  crops  by  12  percent  over 
normal:  that  the  market  was  broken  when 
34  percent  more  hogs  came  on  the  market 
in  the  thllrd  week  of  October  1955  than  had 
come  to  the  market  on  the  same  week  In 
October  1954.  The  facts  are  that  hogs  had 
been  so  profitable  during  all  of  1963  and  1954 
that  the  farmers  increased  the  hog  crop  to 
where  the  surplus  was  so  great  that  it  glutted 
the  market,  and  wrecked  prices. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  due  to  the  pork 
purchase  program  of  Secretary  Benson,  and 
due  to  the  reduction  of  the  last  pig  crop, 
that  the  price  of  hogs  has  recovered  rapidly 
to  over  $15  a  hundredweight. 

REMOVING  SURPLtrSES 

The  Eisenhower  administration  knows  that 
farm  surpluses  must  be  disposed  of  before 
the  farmers  can  fully  share  in  our  prosper- 
ity. During  the  3  yeare  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  we  have  disposed  of  over  $4 
billion  of  farm  surpluses  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  made  such  an  effort  to 
regain  our  export  markets  that  In  the  same 
time  our  exports  have  totaled  over  $4 '4  bil- 
lion. Exports  during  each  of  the  3  years  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  have  been 
Incraased.  and  we  will  continue  to  increase 
our  exports  this  year. 

With  the  nine-point  farm  program  the 
President  has  recommended.  Including  the 
soli  bank  program,  added  to  what  we  have 
already  done  to  remove  the  cause  of  low 
farm  prices,  we  feel  certain  that  the  farmers 
will  soon  share  fully  in  the  boundle^B  pros- 
perity of  our  country.  We  will  continue  to 
exert  every  effort  to  that  end.  .  "^ 

OX7R     POREION     POLICT 

Recently,  some  Democrat  Party  leadera 
sought  to  gain  political  advantage  by  criti- 
cizing the  statement  of  Secretary  of  State 
■John  Foster  Dulles  over  a  news  article  in  a 
popular  magazine  quoting  him  as  saying  tn- 
substance:  three  times  we  have  been  at  the 
brink  of  war  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, and  maintained  peace  by  our  strong 
policy  which  served  notice  on  China  and  Rus- 
sia not  to  miscalculate  our  position.  He 
wanted  the  Communists  to  know  if  they 
started  to  grab  more  territory  they  would 
have  war  with  Uncle  Sam.  He  afterward  an- 
swered such  criticism  that  one  had  to  take 
such  a  calculated  risk  to  prevent  war. 

The  great  majority  of  our  citizens  applaud 
Prasldent  Elsenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles 
fen*  taking  this  strong  position.  Basically. 
It  is  the  same  policy  that  Teddy  Roosevelt 
took,  and  prevented  war.  His  policy  was 
"speak  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick,"  and  the 
bigger  the  bully,  the  firmer  we  should  be — 
and  the  bigger  the  stick  we  shoxild  carry. 
This  is  a  proud  American  policy,  too  long 
neglected,  that  will  help  prevent  war.  and 
maintain  peace. 

wo    MORE    APPKASKMZItT 

Contrast  this  statement,  and  ita  results, 
with  the  past  blunder  of  the  TTuman-Atche- 
son  sdmlnlstration.  when  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  Korean  war.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Atcheson  declared  to  the  world  that  Korea 
was  outside  of  our  perimeter  of  defense  in  the 
Far  East — meaning  we  did  not  Intend  to  de- 
fend South  Korea  if  she  were  attacked. 
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In  Addition,  they  pulled  o\ir  troops  out  of 
South  Kore*.  and  most  of  them  from  Japan. 
In  fact,  thla  the  Communists  refcarded  as  an 
Invitation  to  China  and  North  Korea  to  gob- 
ble up  South  Korea.  They  promptly  moved 
In,  and  when  the  North  Korean  Communists 
croeeed  the  line,  with  strong  military  forcee. 
Truman  and  Atcheson  switched  their  policy, 
and  put  this  country  Into  war  overnight. 

A  few  American  soldiers.  Including  Oeneral 
Dean,  left  In  South  Korea  without  sufficient 
arm^  Joined  the  South  Korean  forces  In  an 
attempt  to  hold  back  the  Invaders.  It  was 
then  that  American  soldiers  tried  to  stop  the 
Communists'  tanks  from  the  north  with  only 
machlneguns  and  a  few  bazookas.  Many  of 
them  were  slaughtered  before  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur  could  move  In  reinforcements  from 
Japan.  Through  the  terrible  months  fol- 
lowing, thousands  of  our  soldiers  lost  their 
Uvea  and  were  about  to  be  driven  Into  the 
•ea  when,  through  thetr  valor,  with  the  help 
of  the  South  Koreans,  this  terrible  tragedy 
WM  prevented. 

THK    BKINX    or    WAK 

Talk  about  Dxillea'  sUtement  of  being  at 
the  brink  of  war,  and  preventing  It.  The 
Democrat  administrations,  during  the  last  40 
years,  not  only  led  us  to  the  brink  of  war 
three  times,  but  over  the  precipice  Into 
World  War  I,  which  took  the  lives  of  50.000 
American  men.  and  more  wounded;  then, 
into  World  War  II.  which  coet  the  lives  of 
300.000  soldiers,  and  a  mUUon  Americans 
wounded:  then,  after  the  blunder  of  Truman 
and  Atcheson.  In  which  Secretary  of  State 
Atcheson  said,  "we  will  let  the  d\ist  settle. 
Korea  Is  outside  oiir  perimeter  of  defense," 
they  plunged  mm  Into  the  Korean  war  over- 
night that  took  the  lives  of  over  54.000 
•oldlers,  with  103.000  wounded. 

President  Elsenhower.  Secretary  Dulles, 
and  the  American  people  know  that  Russia 
respects  nothlnf^  but  force.  They  know  that 
In  World  War  I.  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean 
war  that  we  were  drawn  Into  all  of  them 
because  of  o\ir  weak  appeasement  policies, 
which  led  other  nations  to  believe  they  could 
start  these  wars,  and  the  United  SUtes  would 
remain  out  of  them. 

This  appeasement  policy  led  the  Kaiser 
to  believe.  In  1914,  that  we  would  not  enter 
the  war.  This  appeasement  also  led  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  to  believe.  In  1939.  they  could 
take  over  Western  Exirope,  and  we  would  not 
enter  the  conflict. 

Had  Truman  and  Atcheson  Issued  such  a 
policy  as  Elsenhower  and  EKilles  have  Issued, 
clearly  warning  the  Communists  In  advance 
that  we  would  fight  to  repel  aggression  In 
Korea,  the  chances  are  great  that  the  Korean 
war,  that  took  the  lives  of  54,000  Americans, 
would  have  been  avoided. 

Russia,  China,  and  the  Communist  world 
now  know  not  to  make  that  mistake  again, 
and   they  will   doubtless  not  make  It.   be- 
cauM  they  know  they  could  not  win. 
ouB  icn.rrAaT  stkength 
Since  President  Elsenhower   was  elected, 
we  have  built  up  the  strongest  military  force 
In  the  world — not  for  war,  but  to  prevent 
war — and    continue    our    efforts    for    world 
peace.     Onr  military  machine  has  been  mod- 
ernised to  make  the  greatest  use  of  newly 
developed  atomic  weapons,  and  of  long  and 
short  range  missiles. 


BUSSIA  ST7BBOT7NOKD 

We  have  Russia  surrounded  today  by  a 
hundred  air  bases  on  the  west,  reaching  from 
Norway  down  through  England,  Prance, 
Spain,  across  North  Africa  Into  Turkey 
Greece.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Pakistan.  In 
addlUon.  we  have  our  great  Mediterranean 
fleet  aU  ready,  poiaed  on  her  south,  which 
contain*  many  great  flattop  aircraft  carrlen 
from  which  our  planes  can  take  off — 100  from 
each  deck  every  hour— and  rain  atomic 
bombs  on  the  war  Industries  of  Rum1« 
Within  from  I  to  3Vi  hours  flying  time. 


We  have  our  Pacific  fleet  ready  for  action 
north  of  Japan  with  flattop  carriers,  and 
planes  ready  to  strike  eastern  Russia  and 
China  with  bombs.  We  have  alrbases  In 
Japan,  Pormoea.  Okinawa,  and  the  Philip- 
pines that  can  rain  bombs  on  the  Commu- 
nist enemy  In  eastern  Asia  within  1  to  4 
hours  flying  time. 

Our  military  buildup  under  President 
Elsenhower,  and  our  foreign  policy  have 
worked  so  well  that  we  have  stopped  Russia 
and  China.  We  have  so  far  deterred  them 
from  starting  another  war,  to  the  point 
where  the  best  military  authorities  predict 
continued  peace.  Continued  peace  because 
Russia  knows  that  if  she  and  China  start 
another  war.  we  have  the  power  to  destroy 
their  Industries,  and  their  power  to  suc- 
cessfully wage  war. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  time  has 
permitted  me  to  only  touch  upon  a  few  of 
the  many  great  accomplishments  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  which  has 
brought  to  all  of  our  people  3  years  of  ex- 
panding business,  full  employment,  a  boun- 
tiful prosperity,  and  peace. 

Corruption  and  Communists  have  been 
eradicated  from  government.  Honesty  and 
efficiency  has  again  been  installed.  Confi- 
dence In  the  future  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished under  the  leadership  of  our  great 
President,  who  has  again  brought  dignity 
to  the  White  Hoiue,  and  has  gained  the  re- 
spect and  the  confidence  of  our  people  and 
the  leaders  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

This  Is  what  the  American  people  voted 
for  in  1953.  They  will  not  allow  these 
greatly  Improved  conditions  to  be  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  Trumans,  the  Harrl- 
mans.  the  Kefauvers,  the  Stevensons — who 
ofTer  the  p>eople  nothing  but  a  return  to  the 
wasteful  sfMnding.  scandals,  mismanage- 
ment, Infiatlon,  and  governmental  chaos 
they  stopped  in  1953  by  the  election  of  Elsen- 
hower and  a  Republican  Congress. 

While  we  hope  and  pray  that  the  Presi- 
dent's health  will  continue  to  Improve  to 
the  point  where  the  people  can  have  his 
great  leadership  another  term.  If  perchance 
he  decides  he  must  retire,  the  people  know 
that  for  their  own  good  they  must  have  4 
more  years  of  the  Elsenhower  Republican 
policies,  and  will  elect  a  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  President  who  has  his  support,  and 
a  Republican  Congress.  They  will  vote  to 
help  continue  his  program — he  so  nobly  be- 
gan. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
AIRPORT  AID  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mbadkr] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  requested  an  investigaUon  of  the 
Federal  airport  aid  program.  This  re- 
quest is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Robkrt  H.  Mollohan, 
chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  I  will 
insert  In  full  In  my  remarks. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  of  the 
House  has  the  duty  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  study- 


ing the  operation  of  Government  activi- 
ties at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining its  economy  and  its  efficiency. 

In  its  rules  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  created 
various  standing  subcommittees,  one  of 
which  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs.  That  subcom- 
mittee has  investigative  jurisdiction 
over  several  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, among  them  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Is  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration which  is  the  agency 
through  which  the  program  for  Federal 
aid  to  airports  Is  carried  out. 

My  Interest  In  this  subject  has  de- 
veloped largely  becau.se  of  a  rather 
violent  controversy  between  two  air- 
ports In  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area. 
One  of  those  airports.  Willow  Run.  Is 
the  terminal  for  scheduled  commercial 
airlines  serving  the  Detroit  area.  The 
airfield  itself  does  not  happen  to  be  in 
my  congressional  district,  but  the  termi- 
nal for  the  airport  is  in  my  district,  the 
county  line  running  between  the  termi- 
nal and  the  airfield. 

Willow  Run  Airport  was  built  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Willow  Run  bomber 
plant  constructed  during  the  early  years 
of  the  war  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for 
the  purpose  of  building  B-24  bomb* 
ers.  That  plant — and  that  field  from 
which  thousands  of  large  bombers  were 
flown— served  admirably  during  World 
War  n  and  provided  weapons  which  en- 
abled the  United  States  and  it  allies  to 
be  victorious. 

I  was  told  by  t:«e  Ford  Motor  Co.  rep- 
resentative in  charge  of  the  airport  that 
when  Willow  Run  was  built  it  was  the 
finest  airport  in  the  United  States. 

The  commercial  airlines  before  and 
during  World  War  n  used  the  Detroit 
City  Airport  at  Gratiot  and  Six  Mile 
Road  m  the  city  of  Detroit  as  their 
terminal.  But  when  the  airlines  began 
their  tremendous  postwar  expansion  Im- 
mediately after  World  War  II  and  com- 
menced to  use  four -engine  craft,  the 
Detroit  City  Airport  became  inadequate, 
partly  because  of  a  huge  gas  tank  located 
on  the  airport,  and  partly  because  of 
the  limited  length  of  the  runways.  The 
airlines  had  nowhere  to  go. 

But  here  was  this  beautiful  Willow 
Rim  airport,  a  war  casualty,  which  be- 
came surplus  after  World  War  n,  having 
served  its  military  purpose.  An  arrange- 
men'  was  worked  out  whereby  that  sur- 
plus airport  was  deeded  to  a  public  body, 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, a  body  corporate  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  with  the  provision  that  it  be 
maintained  as  a  public  airjwrt. 

The  university  was  interested  In  the 
airport  because  it  had  important  re- 
search contracts,  mostly  for  the  Defense 
Department,  and  used  some  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  airport  and  some  of  the  space 
of  the  airport  for  its  research  activities. 
The  university,  however,  was  not  in  a 
position  to  go  Into  the  airport  business 
as  such,  and.  In  turn,  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  corporation  formed  by  the 
airlines  to  maintain  and  operate  the  air- 
port. 

For  10  years  now  V/illow  Run  Airport 
has  served  satisfactorily  as  the  terminal 
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for  the  Detroit  area.    It  has  done  so  al 
practically  no  public  expense  aiyt  ^1- 
thotigh  it  Lb  the  sixth  busiest  airport  In 
the  country  In  terms  of  vohnne  of  traffic 
handled,  tt  has  never  had  an  accident. 
Now.  about  six  air  miles  away  from 
the  Winow  Run  Airport  there  is  another 
airport  called  the  Deiroit-Wayne  Major 
Airport.      After    the    war    the    Wayne 
County  Road  Commission,  which  owns 
that  airport,  and  lU  engineer,  Leroy  C. 
Smith,  began  a  gigantic  expansion  pro- 
gram  at   Wayne    Major.     They    have 
poured  Into  that  airport  some  $13  mil- 
lion of  Wayne  County-State  of  Michigan 
funds  and  they  have  poured  into  it  in 
excess  of  $4  milhon  of  Federal  Airport 
aid   funds  which   is  52   percent  of  all 
the  Federal  airport  aid  money  that  went 
to  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  10-year 
period  from   1946  to  1956.    I  have  no 
doubt  but  what  Leroy  Smith  is  a  com- 
■  petent   highway    engineer,    but    I    am 
equally  as  convinced  that  he  knows  little 
about  airport  enpineerlng. 

Willow  Run  was  a  large  existing  air- 
port in  1946  and  It  was  the  Detroit  ter- 
minal. Does  It  make  sense,  then,  to  com- 
mence a  new  major  airport  only  5  or  6 
air  miles  away  from  another  airport 
and  In  the  same  traffic  pattern?  I  say 
it  does  not  take  an  expert  to  realize  that 
the  erection  of  two  major  airports  in 
the  same  air  traffic  pattern  Is  just  a 
waste  of  money  and  does  not  make  sense 
for  future  airport  planning. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  Is  quite  an  able  poli- 
tician and  has  been  active  In  Detroit 
and  Wayne  County  for  many  years,  was 
able  to  persuade  the  Detroit  City  Coun- 
cil, the  Wayne  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  the  Wayne  County  Road 
Commission  to  designate  Detroit-Wayne 
Major  Airport  as  the  official  terminal  for 
the  city  of  Detroit. 

The  lobbyist  for  the  Wayne  County 
Road  Commission.  John  P.  McElroy,  Is  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  Aeronautics 
Commission.  Smith  and  McElroy  were 
able  to  persuade  the  Michigan  Aeronau- 
tics -Commission  to  designate  Wayne 
Major  airport  as  the  so-called  official 
terminal  for  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Armed  with  those  resolutions  and 
those  commitments  from  Michigan 
bodies,  they  came  to  Washington  and 
persuaded  the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Admin- 
istration also  to  recognize  this  airport 
which  was  being  built  up  right  next  to 
an  existing  airport,  as  the  official  termi- 
nal for  the  city  of  Detroit.  That  is  the 
reason  why  this  $4  million  of  airport 
money  has  been  pbured  into  that  airport 
within  the  last  10  years. 

Now,  just  about  2  weeks  ago.  In  the 
allocation  under  the  1956  appropriation 
for  airport  aid  n|oney,  Wayne  Major 
was  granted  an  additional  $975,000  from 
funds  for  this  fiscal  year.  And.  I  might 
say  that  I  was  told  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  officials  that  they 
arbitrarily  set  a  celling  of  $1  milhon  for 
any  one  airport.  $o  Wayne  Major  got 
almost  the  celling. 

This  means  wha*?  It  means  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has 
committed  Itself  to  a  further  huge  ex- 
pansion program  which  Is  estimated  to 
run  hi  the  neighborhood  of  $30  million 
to    $32    million,  -and    when    they   get 


throuch  they  sUU  wUl  have  j^Bt  one  air- 
port. 

That  seems  to  me  a  fooU^  and  un- 
conscionable waste  of  public  funds,  and 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  Investigated. 
And.  If  the  decision  made  by  the  Civil 
AeronauUcs  Administration  with  respect 
to  this  airport  program  is  typical  of  its 
decisions  naUonwide.  I  say  it  U  high 
time  that  the  Congress  knew  about  It. 

It  is  particularly  important.  In  my 
Judgment,  that  the  airport  aid  program 
be  investigated  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, because  only  last  year  we  prac- 
tically Ux*  Congress  out  of  the  airport 
picture. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  I  am 
getting  awfully  tired  of  having  Congress 
abdicate  its  policymaking  authority  and 
turning  everything  over  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

We  passed  Public  Law  21 1  last  summer 
which  for  a  period  of  4  years  commits 
the  sum  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  for  airport  aid  throughout  the 
country.  But  the  law  went  beyond  that. 
It  departed  from  our  usual  practice  of 
authorising  year  by  year  and  authorised 
the  program  for  a  4-year  period.  But, 
even  beyond  that,  it  practically  com- 
mitted the  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
funds  to  that  extent  and  leaves  very 
little  discretion  In  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  or  In  tlie  Congress  itself. 
So.  we  are  faced  with  this  proposition — 
no  matter  how  we  may  like  whatever 
pattern  of  airports  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  decides  It  wants  in  the 
United  States,  we  here  In  the  Congress 
are  powerless  to  object  to  It  or  to  have 
any  Influence  or  control  over  what  hap- 
pens. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  my  remarks  a  letter  I 
have  written  to  the  chairman  of  the 
L«gal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  I  also 
should  like  to  Insert  following  that  a 
brief  summary  of  the  press  release  I 
Issued  in  requesting  an  Investigation  of 
the  airport  aid  program. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: ) 
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CONGRESS  or  THE  UNTTEO  STATES, 

HoiTSE  or  Rephesentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  22, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Robert  H.  MoixoHAif. 

Chairman,  Legal  and  Monetary  Afjaira 
Subcommittee,  Oovernmcnt  Opera- 
tlons  Committee.  House  Office  Build' 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DSAS  Colleacxte:  As  you  know.  Public  Law 
211  of  the  84th  Congress,  1st  session,  vested 
vast  authority  In  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  be  exercised  through  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administrator,  over   the   future  pattern  oX 
airport  construction  in  the  United  States. 

That  measure  was  an  xinusual  departur* 
from  traditional  procedure  because  It  pro- 
vided authorization  for  a  period  of  4  years 
ratbci  ttxan  1,  and  committed  a  total  of  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  Federal  funds 
for  airport  aid.  to  be  matched,  of  coiirsc.  by 
an  equal  amount  of  State  and  local  funds. 

Another  untisual  feature  of  that  act  la  that 
for  aU  practical  purposes  the  Cangreaa.  for 
that  4-year  period,  divested  Itself  of  any 
power  over  the  airport -aid  program.  The 
law.  In  effect,  bound  the  Approprtationa 
Coaimlttees,  and  the  Congress  Itself,  to  ap- 


pro|u1ats  such  ftmda  as  aiay  be  necessary  to 
discharge  the  ohUgaUoas  of  Uie  FV-denU  Oov- 
ernmeat  arising  from  grant  agreemenu  made 
by  the  CivU  AeronauUcs  Admlnlatrator. 

The  rules  oX  the  House  of  RepreaeutaUvss 
impose  on  the  Oovernmenl  Operations  Com- 
mittee "the  duty  of— studying  the  operaUoa 
of  Government  acUvltlea  at  all  levels  with 
a  view  to  determluli\«  lu  economy  and  effi- 
ciency." The  House  Oovernment  OperaUons 
Committee  tn  its  rules  delegated  U^at  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment  to  the  Legal  and  Itonetary  AflWra 
Subcommittee  of  which  you  are  the 
chairman. 

I  tirge  the  subcommittee  to  undertake 
immediately  a  broad  and  comprehensive  In- 
vestigation of  the  Federal  airport-aid  uro- 
gram. "^ 

In  support  of  this  request  I  cite  what  sp- 
pears  to  be  an  unconsclonsblr  waste  of  pub- 
lic funds  in  the  grants  heretofore  made  and 
those  projected  for  the  future  to  the  Detroit- 
Wayne  Major  Airport  located  near  Romulus. 
Mich. 

Until  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  sched- 
uled commerdsl  airlines  used  the  Detroit 
City  Airport  at  Gratiot  and  Six  Mile  Roads 
In  the  city  of  Detroit  as  their  terminal. 
When  commercial  arlaUon  in  Its  btg  postwer 
growth  began  to  use  four-engine  alrcrnft. 
Detroit  City  Airport  became  Inadequate  and 
an  alternate  terminal  ffir  tlie  scheduled  alr- 
Unea  was  needed  Immedlauiy. 

They  turned  to  Willow  Run  Airport,  located 
near  Tpsllantl.  Mich.,  built  during  World 
War  n  In  connection  with  the  POrd  Motor 
CSo.  bomber  plant  and  used  to  Hy  off  thou- 
sands of  B-24  bombers.  After  the  war  the 
airport  was  declared  surplus  and  an  srrnngp- 
ment  was  worked  out  whereby  Willow  Run 
Airport  was  deeded  to  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan with  the  pmvlBO  that  It  be  malntnlned 
as  a  pubUc  ftlrjxirt.  The  university  uUltsed 
a  portion  of  the  property  for  Important  re- 
search work,  mostly  for  the  Depnrtment  of 
Defense,  and  leased  to  a  corporation  formed 
by  the  airlines  the  space  needed  for  sched- 
uled commercial  Oight  operntlons. 

Tot  10  ymrs  WUlow  Run  has  satlsfartorlly 
served  as  the  air  terminal  for  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  at  almost  no  public  ex- 
pense. It  Is  the  sUth  busiest  airport  In  the 
country  and  has  never  had  an  accident. 

Meanwhile,  the  Wayne  County  Road  Com- 
mission and  Its  engineer,  Leroy  C.  Bmttb. 
undertook  a  gigantic  expansion  program  at 
Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport.  Additional 
land  was  purchased  or  condemned.  lUnuXn 
were  closed.  Runways  and  other  necessary 
aviation  facilities  were  constructed.  A  total 
of  $13  million  of  Wayne  County  and  State  of 
Michigan  funds  was  poured  Into  the  project, 
and  $4,03S.8S8  of  Federal  alrp<jrt  aid  money, 
62  percent  of  the  total  received  by  the  State 
of  Michigan,  was  spent  on  this  expansion 
program  between  1846  and  1080. 

The  Wayne  County  Road  Commlaslnn,  Its 
engineer.  Leroy  C.  Smith,  and   Its  lobbyist, 
John  P.  McElroy,  have  conducted  a  relentless 
campaign  to  cr>erce  the  scheduled  commer- 
cial alrUnes  to  transfer  their  operattonn  from 
Willow  Run   Airport   to   the   Detrott-Wayne 
Major    Airport.     They    obtained    ree^Uutlotis 
from  the  Detroit  City  Council.  Wayne  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Wayne  County  Road 
Commission,  and  the  Michigan  Aeronautics 
Conunlsslon.  of  which  lobbyist  McKIroy  Is  a 
member,  approving  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port as  the  commercial  air  terminal  tor  the 
Detroit  area.    Thus  armed,  they  secured  the 
approval  of  the  CJrll  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration as  represented  by  the  al)ocattr/n   of 
nederaJ   airport   aid    fuads.    la    I9M,    they 
urged  tbe  Dspartncnt  of  Peisnie  to  loeat« 
military  jet-tralateg  operattoas  of  tbs  Vary, 
tfae  Air  Force,  and  the  Michigan  Atr  INrtloswJ 
Guard  •«  WlUow  Rua  Airport  after  rcCnstnc 
a  request  by  the  Navy  DcpartiBciit  to  locat* 
Navy  Reserve  Jet-training  cyersilonis  at  D»- 
troli-Wayne  Major  Airport. 
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Ther  did  this  with  the  pvupoae  and  Intent 
of  making  the  airlines  eo  uncomfortable  at 
Willow  Run  that  they  would  tM  forced  to 
move  to  Detroit -Wayne  Major.  Aa  a  reault 
of  thoae  efforta  the  Air  Coordinating  Oonunlt- 
tee  ordered  Ita  airport  use  panel  to  bold  pub- 
lic hearlnt^  and  make  recomznendatlona  con- 
cerning the  beat  Interests  of  the  public, 
the  most  feasible  clvll-mlUtary  utilization 
of  the  airports,  existing  and  propoeed.  In  the 
Detroit  area. 

June  23-23.  1995,  the  airport-use  panel 
held  public  hearings  In  the  city  of  Detroit 
and  November  4.  1959.  Issued  a  report  recom- 
mending In  substance  that  Willow  Run  be 
used  for  military  purposes  and  that  Detroit- 
Wayne  Major  be  used  as  the  commercial  air 
terminal  for  the  Detroit  area.  Curiously, 
the  report  of  the  airport- use  panel  com- 
pletely disregarded  questions  of  cost  and  ex- 
pressly Ignored  the  problem  of  air  space  con- 
gestion, the  two  most  Important  factors  In 
determining  the  proper  use  of  airports  In 
the  area. 

Subsequently,  the  airlines  In  discussion 
with  offlclals  of  Wayne  Major  Airport  learned 
that  It  wotild  cost  from  $28  million  to  $32 
million  more  to  complete  the  Detroit-Wayne 
Major  Airport  so  as  to  acconufibdate  present 
air  traffic. 

Detroit- Wayne  Major  and  Willow  Run  Air- 
ports are  only  6  air  miles  apart  from  bor- 
der to  border  and  8  air  miles  apart  from 
center  to  center.  They  have  a  common  air 
traffic  pattern.  In  Instrument  flying  weath- 
er. Ukeoffs  and  landlngfs  at  Detroit-Wayne 
Major  Airport  are  controlled  from  the  Willow 
Run  tower.  Jean  Pearson,  the  Detroit  Pree 
Press  aviation  writer,  who  has  written  a  very 
Illuminating  series  of  articles  on  Detroit's 
airport  problems,  very  aptly  sUted:  "On  the 
ground  you  have  two  large  airports — Willow 
Run  and  Detroit-Wayne  Major.  In  the  air 
you  have  only  one." 

It  does  not  require  technical  or  expert 
knowledge  to  conclude  that  someone  blun- 
dered badly  In  attempting  to  develop  a  ma- 
jor airport  right  next  to  an  already  existing 
major  airport,  both  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily use  the  same  traffic  pattern. 

December  28.  1955.  six  of  the  seven  major 
airlines  now  using  the  Willow  Run  Airport  as 
their  terminal  for  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area  announced  "once  and  for  all"  that  they 
had  no  Intention  of  removing  operations 
from  Willow  Run  and  transferring  them  to 
Detroit-Wayne  Major.  They  Indicated  that 
they  believed  another  airport  would  be 
needed  for  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  but 
that  It  should  be  located  In  a  different  traffic 
pattern  from  Willow  Run.  and  they  con- 
demned the  Detrolt-Wayne  Major  expansion 
program  as  a  waste  of  money,  a  substantial 
part  of  which  the  airlines  themselves  wouUl 
be  expected  to  provide. 

February  9.  199«.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration announced  the  allocation  of 
Federal  alrport-ald  funds  for  fiscal  year  19M. 
and  •979.000  was  allocated  to  Detroit-Wayne 
Major  Airport.  The  request  of  Willow  Run 
Airport  for  $M.900  was  denied  In  its  entirety. 
It  Is  my  suggestion  that  the  Legal  and 
libnetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  explore  th* 
■dminlstration  of  the  alrport-ald  program  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  In  Its 
entirety,  taking  as  an  example  the  present 
•nd  prospective  expenditure  of  FMeral  funds 
•t  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport,  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  or  not  thoee  moneys 
are  being  expended  efltelently  and  econom- 
ically in  the  Interest  of  c4vil  aviation  and  lu 
luttire  development  in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  my  intense  Interest  in  this  sub- 
ject over  the  past  ye«r.  I  have  aocinntUateit 
an  immense  amount  o€  material,  all  of  which 
is  placed  at  the  dlapoeal  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  faclUtata  ita  inquiry. 


Because  of  the  Importance  of  civil  avia- 
tion to  our  national  economy.  I  hope  the 
subcommittee  will  give  top  priority  to  this 
Inquiry. 

Sincerely, 

Gxoacx  M'*"»« 

Paxss  Rklxasx  of  Tarnvhrnr  23.  1954 

Representative  Oxoaox  Mxades.  Republi- 
can. Michigan,  today  called  for  a  full-scale 
inquiry  into  the  Federal  Airport  Aid  pro- 
gram and  tanned  "an  unconscionable  waste 
of  public  funds"  Federal  grants  to  Detroit- 
Wayne  Major  Airport  at  Romulus.  Mich. 

The  Detroit-Wayne  County  port  Is  located 
6  air  miles  from  Willow  Run  Airport.  De- 
troit's commercial  air  terminal,  and  has  been 
developed  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  It 
currently  serves  one  scheduled  air  carrier, 
elements  of  the  Michigan  Air  National  Guard, 
air  cargo  carriers,  and  scores  of  light  and 
executlve-typ^  aircraft. 

Meadex  requested  the  inquiry  Into  Federal 
airport  aid  In  a  letter  to  Representative  Ros- 
m  MOLLOHAN.  Democrat,  West  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

MKAOKx,  him^lf,  is  a  member  of  that  sub- 
panel  which  l^harged  with  keeping  tabs  on 
expenditures  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  through  Its  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  administers  the  Federal  Air- 
port Aid  Act. 

The  Michigan  lawmaker  noted  that  the 
current  airport  aid  act  "was  an  unusual  de- 
parture from  traditional  proccdive  because  It 
provided  authorization  for  a  period  of  4  years 
rather  than  1  and  committed  a  total  of  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  Federal  funds 
for  airport  aid  over  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 
It  also  commits  Congress  to  approprlata 
funds  for  that  period." 

In  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives BifKAOEx  declared:  "That  unusual  au- 
thority granted  the  Civil  Aeronautlca  Ad- 
ministrator makes  It  even  more  Imperative 
that  Congress  maintain  Ita  check  on  how 
that  money  Is  s(>ent." 

Meaokx  called  attantlon  to  the  post-war 
growth  of  civil  and  military  aviation  and  Ita 
futiu-e  role  In  the  American  economy.    , 

He  also  called  attantlon  to  the  early  post- 
war need  of  commercial  airlines  for  a  larger 
airport  In  the  Detroit  area  and  how  Willow 
Run  Airport,  owned  by  the  Unlveraity  of 
Michigan,  has  served  safely  for  10  years  aa 
the  motor  city's  air  tarminal  at  almost  no 
expense  to  taxpayers. 

Meadcb  declared:  "Despite  repeated  assur- 
ances by  the  airlines  that  they  would  not 
move  to  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport.  De- 
troit and  Wayne  County  officlaU  went  ahead 
in  frenzied  fashion  to  build  another  huge 
airport  at  public  expense  on  top  of  one  which 
already  exists. 

"The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
gave  tacit  approval  to  that  waste  of  public 
money  by  continually  allocating  taxpayer 
money  to  a  white  elephant  which  rather  than 
ease  the  congested  air  traffic  situation  in 
the  Detroit  area  iictually  has  complicated  It." 
Mkadcx  quoted  a  recent  Detroit  newspaper 
story  which  noted:  "On  the  ground  you  have 
two  large  airport*— Willow  Run  and  Detrolt- 
Wayns  Major,  la  the  air  you  have  only 
one."  ' 

Some  aviation  authorities.  Including  air- 
lines, have  called  for  still  another  Detroit 
airport  to  be  located  somewhere  north  of  the 
city. 

Meadc*  said  he  agreed  adding:  -Both 
Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport  and  Willow  Run 
for  all  practical  purposes  are  but  one  airport 
now.  Another  airport  for  Deuolt  must  be 
located  somewhere  outside  the  overly  con- 
gested traffic  pattern  which  already  exists." 

He  asserted:  "It  does  not  require  technical 
or  expert  knowledge  to  conclude  that  some- 
one blundered  badly  in  attampUnf  to  develop 


a  major  airport  right  next  to  an  already 
existing  major  airport,  both  of  which  would 
necessarily  use  the  same  traffic  pattam." 

Some  sources  estimata  that  from  $28  mil- 
lion to  $32  million  still  Is  required  of  Fed- 
eral, Stata,  local,  and  airline  money  to  make 
Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport  suitable  for 
full-scale  commercial  operation. 

Mkadex  also  described  as  "military  domi- 
nated" a  Federal  airport  use  panel  which  last 
June  held  "public  hearings"  In  Detroit, 
ostansibly  to  settle  the  issue. 

The  panel  last  November  recommended  an 
airlines'  switch  to  Detroit-Wayne  Major  with 
concentration  of  Reserve  military  flight  ac- 
tivity at  Willow  Run  Airport. 

Mkade*  condemned  as  a  "sham"  the  hear- 
ings charging  the  panel  "knew  what  It  waa 
going  to  recommend  before  it  aver  went  to 
Detroit." 

He  called  Ita  report  a  "fraud  and  declared : 
"Curiously,  the  report  of  the  panel  com- 
pletely disregarded  questions  of  cost  and 
expressly  Ignored  the  problem  of  air  space 
congestion,  the  two  most  Important  factors 
In  determining  the  proper  use  of  airporta 
In  the  area." 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  concerned  with  this  problem  over  a 
period  of  time.  It  is  about  a  year  since 
this  matter  first  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, and  I  have  made  a  number  of 
speeches  in  connection  with  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  have  appeared  before  committees  of 
the  House  and  testified.  I  have  intro- 
duced bills.  I  prepared  a  list  of  the  ref- 
erences in  the  CoNGRBssioifAL  'Record 
concerning  the  airport  matter  and  the 
bills  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  that  list  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
List  or  CoNcxxsaioNAL  Racoao  RimucNcss 

AHo  Bills  Rxlatimo  to  Willow  Row  au- 

POST  PaOBLEM 

March  31,  1955.  volume  101,  part  3,  pages 
4132-4137:  Military  jets  at  Willow  Run  Air- 
port, the  Nation's  sixth  busiest. 

April  13.  1955.  volume  101,  part  4  pages 
4388-4392:  Military  jeta  at  Willow  Run  Air- 
port, the  Nation's  sixth  busiest. 

April  21,  195S,  daily  Appendix,  page  A2C89' 
Extanslon  of  remarks;  Willow  Run  no  proper 
place  for  jeta.     (Ann  Arbor  News  editorial.) 

April  27,  1959.  volume  101,  part  4,  pages 
9158-9107:  Amending  the  National  Defense 
Facilities  Act  of   1990. 

May  4.  1999.  H  R  9036:  Minimizing  Inter- 
ferences—amending National  Defense  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1993. 

Juns  1,  1959,  dally  Appendix,  page  A3793: 
Attampt  to  move  airline  appears  blocked  for 
present.     (Ann  Arbor  News  editorial.) 

June  0.  1955.  H  R.  6690:  Minimizing  inter- 
ferences— Secretary  of  Defense. 

July  18.  1996,  volume  101,  part  8,  pa^e 
10604:  Airport  aid  formula  (Public  Law 
ail).  Intarference— MEAoaa  and  Bcwwrrr. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Juat  th!« 
month,  commencing  on  Pebruan'  3, 1956. 
a  Detroit  Pree  Pre«$  avlatioii  writer, 
Jean  Pearson,  commenced  a  series  of  13 
articles  in  that  paper  discussing  all  as- 
pects of  the  Detroit  aviation  problem. 
I  have  read  those  articles  and  I  am 
Impressed  with  the  thorough  and  dis- 
passionate approach  of  the  author  of 
those  arUcles.  I  think  they  are  very 
readable  and  set  forth  clearly  the  prob- 
lem which  faces  the  Detroit  metropoli- 
tan area  with  respect  to  airports. 
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At  this  point  in  my  remarks  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
corporate that  series  of  articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  i^  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  c)bJection. 

IFrom  the  Detroit  i  Free  Press  of  February 
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Will  Ani  Acx  Lxav*  Citt  Bertnd? — TxAme 

ALaXAOT      CONCCSlrXO     IN      Watnx-Willow 
Ht7a 

(By  Jein  Pearson) 
Metropolitan  Detroit  will  have  a  popula- 
tion close  to  4  million  by  July  1960. 
Today  It's  estimated  at  3,515.000. 
Among   the   22   large  hubs  of  air  traffic, 
Detroit  now  rates  4ixth  In  the  continental 
united  States.  I 

At  present  there  |re  386  scheduled  airline 
flight  operations  d$lly  at  WUlow  Run  Air- 
port. 

An  estimated  S.IOO.OOO  air  passengers  will 
arrive  or  depart  on  planes  in  the  Detroit  area 
in  1960. 

This  is  well  over  1  mlHion  more  passengers 
than  arrived  or  departed  on  planes  here 
in  1955.  I 

By  1969.  the  nu]:]|iber  will  be  close  to  4 
minion  passengers. 
This  Is  only  the  sllr  passenger  picture. 
As  one  of  the  largest  Industrial   centers 
in  the  world.  Detroit  has  a  heavy  air  cargo 
business. 

Many  Industries  have  found  it's  cheaper 
to  hire  a  cargoliner  to  fly  parta  to  an  as- 
sembly plant  In  another  part  of  the  country 
than  to  close  down  the  plant  until  parta 
arrive  by  surface  transportation. 

It  Is  routine  to  alr$hlp  parts  manufactured 
at  night  In  Detroit  tot  use  In  the  morning 
shift  of  assembly  pHanta  In  the  South  and 
East. 
What  does  this  all  add  up  to? 
Trouble — trouble  If  Detrolters  do  not  take 
a  personal  Intarest  In  what  Is  being  done  to 
meet  aviation's  future  needs  and  how  their 
money  Is  being  speirt. 

For  all  Intanta  and!  purposes — and  the  mil- 
lions of  public  fundk  spent — Detroit  is  still 
just  a  one-airport  t^wn  for  airline  service. 
Whether  the  airlines  operata  at  Willow 
Run  or  Detroit-Wayne  Major  U  beside  the 
point. 

The  reason  Is  obvious.  Wayne  Major  and 
WUlow  Run  are  only  8  alr-mlles  apart  and 
the  air  traffic  above  them  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  major  air  traffic  hub. 

Yet  the  uafflc  generated  by  them  already 
exceeds  the  amount  the  Civil  Aeronautlca 
Administration  (CAA)  considers  congested 
for  navigation  aids  aow  in  operation. 

By  standards  set  MP  by  the  CAA  (pub- 
lUhed  in  "The  Federftl-Aid  Airport  Program. 
Policies  and  Procedures"  in  October  1959), 
Detroit  should  be  h^ed  straight  for  the 
construction  of  a  second  airport  far  removed 
from  the  Wayne  Major-WlUow  Run  air  traffic 
bub. 

"With  present  technical  know-how,"  the 
report  aays,  "an  airport  with  lOOXXK)  or  more 
air  carrier  operations  annually  has  reachsd 
or  U  approaching  the  limit  of  efficient  IFB 
(instrument  flight  rules)  operational  ca- 
pacity. 

"A  community,  therefore,  has  a  potantUl 
need  for  two  airporta  ror  air  commerce  when 
it  has  100 XKX)  or  more  air  carrier  operations." 

Willow  Run  had  oiver  141X)00  operations 
annually.  An  "operation"  is  either  a  land- 
ing or  take-off. 

Add  the  more  than  70.0(N)  operations  now 
recorded  annually  at  Wayne  Major  and  you 
have  the  answer. 

Tou  also  have  the  answer  to  two  questions 
that  frequently  pxozle  Detrolters: 

1.  Why  do  the  airlines  Insist  the  38  mU- 
ilon-plus  It  would  cost  to  make  Wayne 
Major  a  commercial  a&rport  wotild  be  better 


«j»nt  developing  an  airport  north  of  the 

a.  Why  U  it  claimed  development  of  a 
Northeast  airport  should  be  given  No  1 
priority  over  spending  38  millions  to  save 
the  12  to  15  minutes  driving  time  between 
Wayne  Major  and  Willow  Run? 

Airport  development  time  is  a  prime 
factor.  *^ 

Optimistically,  If  construction  could  be- 
gin immediately  on  the  Northeast  slta  it 
would  be  3  to  9  years  before  the  airport 
would  be  ready  to  receive  the  airlines. 

Pessimistically,  if  the  legal  suita  blocking 
expansion  of  the  74-acre  slta  already  owned 
by  the  city  are  dragged  out.  it  would  take 
a  good  deal  longer. 

Recenuy,  a  spokesman  for  the  airlines 
said  they  would  begin  dual  operation  at 
Willow  Run  and  a  Northeast  port  as  soon 
as  It  was  ready. 

He  urged  development  of  a  new  airport 
as  soon  as  possible  to  handle  the  rapidly 
developing   air   traffic. 

But  even  If  the  land  conuemnatlon-  siilta 
for  the  Northeast  airport  were  aettled  to- 
day, construction  with  Federal,  Stata,  or 
county  aid  couldn't  begin  until  1960. 

It  couldn't  simply  because  backers  of 
Wayne  Major  development  are  planning  to 
use  all  available  aid  exclusively  at  Wayne 
Major   untU    1960. 

For  29  years  LeRoy  Smith,  county  high- 
way engineer,  has  been  determined  to  de- 
velop Wayne  Major  aa  Detroit's  air  terminal. 
When    he    began,    the    development    was 
needed. 

But  though  millions  were  poured  Into  It, 
development,  for  reasons  beyond  Smith's 
control,  did  not  keep  up  with  the  need. 

In  1946,  when  the  airlines  were  looking  for 
an  airport  capable  of  handling  their  new 
four-engine  planes,  they  seriously  consid- 
ered Wayne  Major. 

But  It  would  have  been  3  years  before  It 
could  take  on  full  airline  operation. 

Nearby  Willow  Run.  however,  not  only  had 
four  runways  over  a  mile  long,  but  the  alr- 
llnea  could  begin  operations  there  almost 
immediately. 

When  the  airlines  moved  to  Willow  Run. 
they  made  It  clear  that  they  would  not  move 
again  until  some  airport  nearer  to  the  popu- 
lation center  of  Detroit  than  either  WUlow 
Run  or  Wayne  Major  became  available. 

Robert  Averlll,  spokesman  for  the  airlines 
at  that  time,  said  WUlow  Run  was  consid- 
ered only  on  an  Interim  basis. 

At  that  time  the  city  was  considering  a 
northwest  site. 

Despite  the  airline's  move  and  clear  stand 
on  the  mattar.  nearly  SIO  million  has  been 
poured  into  Wayne  Major  since  1946. 

The  airlines  attempted  to  discourage  what 
they  considered  unwise  use  of  Federal  funds 
at  Wayne  Major  in  1949. 

At  that  time  the  city  was  trying  for  an 
international  airport  at  Windsor. 

Milton  W.  Arnold,  vice  president  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  told  the  CAA  the 
airlines   believed   the   international   airport 
merited  consideration. 
Was  the  public  ever  consulted? 
Tee.  once. 

In  1946  the  public  was  asked  to  approve 
a  $9  million  bond  Issue  for  Wayne  Major.  It 
was  turned  down. 

Still,  half  a  million  dollars  In  county  taxes 
are  f  unneled  annually  to  Wayne  Major.  The 
funds  don't  have  to  be  voted. 

Some  people  believe  there  has  been  mutual 
back  scratehing  by  the  dty  and  eotinty. 

Twenty-flve  percent  of  the  cost  of  express- 
ways within  the  city  is  paid  by  the  county. 
The  city  wanta  expressways. 

The  city  has  backed  development  of  Wsyne 
Major,  operated  by  the  county  road  commis- 
sion, and  common  councU  has  designated 
It  Detroit's  principal  air  termlnaL 
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What    Happsnkd    to    Wmsaoa    Str*    rom 

AiaroaT? 

(By  Jean  Pearson) 

•^Whatever  happened."  aomeone  always 
asks  when  you  are  talking  about  Dein>lts 
aviation  sltuaUon,  "to  that  big  airport  they 
were  going  to  build  in  Windsor?" 

BquaUy  good  questions  would  be: 

Whatever  happened  to  the  northwest 
sites?  To  the  one  at  Fight  Mile  and  Dequlu- 
dre?    To  the  one  off  St.  Clair  shores? 

Detroit,  apparently,  has  done  more  dicker- 
ing than  doing  In  getting  a  centrally  lo- 
cated airport. 

Experts  have  been  hired.  And  experta  have 
given  their  services  free.  Study  groups, 
committees,  commissions,  and  authorlues 
have  been  formed. 

Outalders  have  been  Invited  In  to  study 
the  situation  and  make  recommendaUons. 
Insiders,  with  more  knowledge  of  the  local 
situation,  have  made  atudles  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Unfortunately,  too  few  of  the  plans  and 
suggestions  offered  are.  or  have  been,  free 
of  political  Interesta  of  preseiues. 

More  unfortunately,  the  ultimate  users  of 
the  airport,  the  public  and  the  airlines,  too 
seldom  have  been  consulted. 

For  a  while,  it  looked  as  though  the  ideal 
answer  had  been  found — the  International 
alte  In  Windsor. 

Obstacles  which  would  have  taken  some 
time  to  overcome  (but  which  might  have 
been  cleared  away  long  before  now)  and 
aome  opposition,  both  overt  and  subtle,  de- 
feated It. 

Approximately  10  years  ago,  an  Interna- 
tional site  was  suggested,  but  received  little 
consideration.  Common  council,  eyeing  sev- 
eral possibilities,  turned  It  down. 

When  the  airlines  moved  to  Willow  Run 
as  an  Interim  airport  until  one  more  cen- 
trally located  and  nearer  to  the  population 
center  than  either  Willow  Run  or  Wayne 
Major  was  available,  they  went  on  record 
as  still  preferring  a  northweat  site, 

Several  northwest  sites  had  been  consid- 
ered. They  were  blocked  by  aelf-lnterested 
cltisens  In  the  area. 

So,  about  1948,  Interest  shifted  back  to 
the  poaslblllty  of  an  international  site. 

A  Detroit  metropolitan  aviation  authority 
waa  formed  and  cliarged  with  developing  a 
master  airport  plan  for  the  metropolitan 
area. 

After  a  thorough  study,  the  auth<»1ty's 
master  plan  finally  came  out  In  1949. 

Twice  the  Wayne  County  Road  Commission 
attempted  to  bltx-k  publication  of  the  report 
which  recommended  Immediate  action  <jn 
obtaining  the  Internathinal  site  and  rele- 
gated Wayne  Major  primarily  to  an  air  cargo 
terminal. 

LeRoy  Smith,  county  highway  engineer, 
who  has  never  deviated  from  his  desire  to 
make  Wayne  Major  the  principal  air  pas- 
senger terminal  In  Detroit,  contended'  the 
report  would  only  lead  to  public  confusion. 
The  authority's  staff,  however,  said: 

1.  Development  of  Wayne  Major  would  cost 
more  than  twice  the  estimated  S7  mlllU^n  to 
make  it  into  a  major  port.  (Latsst  estimata 
is  more  than  S28  mlUion.) 

2.  Wayne  Major  was  too  far  from  Detroit 
and  there  was  no  indication  that  the  airlines 
wotUd  movs  to  Wayne  Major  U  it  was 
developed. 

Except  for  Smith  and  Glenn  C   Richards, 
^lairman  of  the  authority  and  DPW  cfAomi*- 
sioner,  wlio  has  spearheaded  the  drive  for 
development  of  Wayne  Major,  the  authority's  ^ 
report  received  wide  aooeptanoe. 

(Richards  and  Smith  are  new  qiearbead- 
Ing  a  drive  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
metropoUtan  avlatltxx  authority.) 
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Dvtroifk  Umyer  CoftM  X.  Tui   Antwp 

h»d  backed  the  border  port.  Windsor 
pimOgmA  full  «ooparatloii.     Cnmmon  council 

supported  tt.  Ooveraor  Wllllanui  endorsed 
It.  The  airlines  were  uiMuiliaous  In  their 
approval. 

Kven  the  pubNc  seemed  to  like  the  Idea. 

It  was  less  than  S  miles  from  downtown. 
It  was  cvntraUy  located,  so  It  coxild  serve 
both  sides  oX  metropolitan  Detroit  equally 
well. 

Finally.  It  was  expected  to  b«  less  than 
IS  minutes'  driving  time  from  Detroit. 

▲ttoraey  General  Stephen  J.  Roth  ruled 
that  estahUihment  at  an  International  air- 
port  would  not  require  a  Michigan  constltu- 
llTMiwl  amendment. 

Both  added,  however,  that  the  project 
would  require  approval  of  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  Governments. 

Then  It  was  dltoreied  that  a  Federal 
mUng  vrould  prevent  financial  aid. 

But  after  investigation  It  was  determined 
tlkat  legislation  could  be  put  through  Con- 
gress that  would  make  financial  aid  possible. 
It  would  be,  however,  a  matter  of  2  or  S  years. 

la  Washington.  Paul  Stafford,  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  OOce  of  Airports.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  said  the  CAA 
favored  the  site  and  would  support  necessary 
legislation. 

Stafford  warned,  however: 

**Zf  there  Is  no  major  opposition  to  the 
project,  the  legislation  for  Federal  aid  and 
the  agreement  with  Canada  might  be  com- 
pleted In  a  or  S  years.  It  would  then 
require  another  2  or  3  years  for  construction. 

"If  some  opposition  develops  locaily  It 
could  cause  delays  before  Congress  and  the 
project  might   take  much   longer." 

Two  politically  powerf til  men  were  known 
to  be  opposed  to  the  Windsor  site.  They 
wanted  development  of  Wayne  Major. 

Some  efforts  were  made  to  sound  out  the 
Canadian  Ooverument.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  lot  of  t£cluUcal  difficulties. 

Who.  for  example,  would  have  the  ultimate 
authority  In  policing  the  International  air- 
port area? 

Would  Americana  who  were  flying  from 

one  place  In  the  United  SUtes  to  another 
place  In  the  United  States  be  Involuntarily 
Pl*c«d  under  Canadian  law  if  their  plane 
kuidsd  In  Windsor? 

Another  complicating  factor  was  that 
Trans- Canada  Airlines,  a  Covenunent-coa- 
trolled  airline,  was  happy  to  welcome  the 
United  SUtes  alrUiies— providing  they  would 
use  and  expand  the  Walk;Mrvllle  Airport. 

That  was  not  what  the  Americans  had  In 
mind.     Slowly  the  bright  dream  faded. 

On  January  36.  1951.  It  disappeared. 

Common  CX)uncll.  expressing  "complete 
dlsappolntmenf  at  lack  of  progress,  ordered 
that  plans  for  a  major  airport  In  Warren 
Tttwnshlp  be  prepared  Immediately. 

The  plans  were  prepared. 

A  74-acre  center  for  expansion  was  ac- 
quired. 

A  93  million  bond  Issue  for  purchase  of 
land    has    been   authorized. 

The  airlines  have  said  they  wlU  not  move 
to  Wayne  Major  but  win  have  flights  out  of 
both  Willow  Run  and  the  Northeast  site  as 
soon  as  the  latter  Is  ready. 

Thursday,  a  jury  turned  down  Warren 
Townships  move  to  reclaim  the  Northeast 
site  as  a  recreation  area.  But  more  legal 
steps  remain. 

PresunuOily,  its  full  steam  ahead  now  for 
the  Northeast  site. 

But  there  are  many  past  experiences  to 
remember — and  there's  also  the  fact  that  if 
Wayne  Major  remalna  a  Wo.  1  priority  air- 
port there  may  not  be  thf  funda  needed  to 
develop  the  Northeast  sit*. 


(ntiui  the  Detrott  Free 
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Totra  9r4KX  n«  thx  AmroaT  Fight — Chakcss 
4  TO  1  NoaxB  Sox  Will  Bb  to  Yocm  Aa- 
vaMTsoa 

(By  Jcaa  Pearson) 

Mayor  Cobo  never  falls  to  stress  the  need 

for  an  airport  to  the  north  of  the  city  when 
discussing  future  aviation  needs  ot  metro- 
politan Detroit. 

Anyone  with  a  pnpulatloB  density  chart  ot 
the  area  and  simple  compass  can  tell  why. 
Flint,  which  Is  the  third  largest  aty  In  the 
State,  and  one  of  the  fastest  growing,  could 
be    serviced    by    the    northeast   airport. 
So  could  Bay  City  and  Saginaw. 
More  important,  so  could  the  bui'i;euntn:; 
Industrial  and  residential  areas  of  Msromb 
and  Oakland  Counties,  which  are  expected 
to  double  In  population  by  1961. 

But  for  the  moet  obvious  reason,  take  your 
population  density  chart,  and  coin  pass,  and 
start  drawing  circles. 

With  Detroit  Wayne-Majcr  Airport  as  a 
center,  draw  circles  with  a  5  mile,  7^,  la 
and  13  <4  radU. 

Do  the  same  witb  Che  proposed  Northeast 
Airport  boundaries  (Ryan,  DeQulndrc,  12- 
and   14-MlIe  Roads),  as  a  center. 

What  do  you  have?  Oraphlcally.  the  an- 
swer Is  printed  In  the  chart  next  to  this 
column.  The  soiirce  Is  the  Detroit  Metro- 
poHtan  Area  Regional  Planning  Coounlsston. 
First  of  an.  you  find  that  no  matter  what 
radius  you  compare — the  i,  7*4.  10.  or  la^  — 
Northeast  Airport  would  serve  mora  than 
twice  the  population  that  Wayne-Major 
could. 

It  Is  be<*suse  of  this  population  pull  that 
the  airllnefl  wou'.d  consider  scheduling  fllRhts 
at  both  airports,  as  they  do  now  In  New  Tork. 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Though  they  dUUke  split  operations,  be- 
cause of  the  added  cost  and  inconvenience 
to  them,  thry  know  there  Is  a  big  untapped 
customer  potential  on  Detroit's  northslde. 

By  opemtlng  at  both  airports,  they  say. 
they  would  be  giving  more  people  service. 

Secondly,  that  by  the  time  you  get  to  the 
13' J -mile  radius,  the  ratio  Is  almost  4  to  1. 
At  the  13*  2 -mile  radius.  Northeast  would 
serve  a  population  of  3JO4.930.  compared  to 
only  613.330  by  Wayne  Major. 

Ihtrdly.  downtown  Detroit  Is  within  134 
miles  of  the  Northeast  site.  Wayne  Major 
is  well  beyond  that  limit. 

Well,  you  can  say,  all  true.  But  there 
tent  any  expressway  running  to  the  North- 
east site.     Couldn't  one  be  built? 

Not  only  has  Mayr:)r  Cobo  reiterated  the 
Importance  of  the  Northeast  developmeht, 
but  the  city  already  has  cleared  one  legal 
barricade  to  exp.inslon  of  the  74-aere  airport 
Detroit  already  owns  there. 

If  the  city  gets  a  legal  green  light,  can 
it  go  ahead? 

Not  for  a  number  of  years.  If  more  t***n 
$38  mllMon  U  spent  first  at  Wayne  Major. 
Not  If  all  Federal  and  State  aid  funds 
available  to  the  metropolitan  Detroit  area 
until  1960  go  Into  Wayne  Major,  as  lu  back- 
ers plan. 

Delays  already  have  proved  costly. 
When  the  city  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Northeast  site,  authorization  for  ths  Issu- 
ance of  $3  minion  In  bonds  for  land  purchase 
was  made.  The  bonds  were  to  be  Issued 
when  the  condemnation  proceedings  were 
completed. 

With  the  proceedings  dragged  out.  cost  of 
the  land  needed  has  risen  an  estimated  one 
to  two  millions  more. 

Last  fall,  city  oOclals  admitted  they  delib- 
erately had  delayed  legal  proceedings  for 
acqulalUon  of  more  land  at  the  Northeast  site 
during  the  spring  and  summer. 

They  explained  that  atuntlon  drawn  to 
the  Northeast  site  during  the  period  the  Wil- 


low Rnn -Wayne  Mkjor  alrttaie  alLlft  was  being 
considered  might  confuse  the  lasiwi 

So  now,  unless  within  6  months  all  con- 
demnation suits  being  heard  are  completed 
(and  Supreme  Court  appeals  beard)  the 
period  In  which  the  bonds  can  be  Issued  win 
run  out.     Cutoff  date  Is  June  30. 

Planned  delays,  political  bicksrtng  and 
behind- the-scene  struggles  for  power  have 
been  extremely  coeUy  to  Detroit's  aviation 
development. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  The  rapid  growth  of 
air  traffic  win  not  stop. 

With  only  8  air  miles  between  Willow  Run 
snd  Wsyns  Major,  the  air  space  above  thosa 
airports  In  foul  weather  Is  one  tralBc-control 
center. 

By  CIvD  Aeronautics  standards,  that  air 
traffic  hub  already  is  congested. 

Another  airport,  well  removed  from  that 
hub.  ahould  be  under  construction  now. 

By  even  conservatu-e  estimates.  It  will  ba 
needed  before  It  Is  ready. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Kbrtiary  % 
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Aauiraa  Fxi«su.t  Fat  Ovr  ar  Wnxow  Rvw 

(By  Jean  Pearson) 

Are  the  airlines  getting  a  tr««  rlda  at 
Willow  Rtm? 

Mayor  Cobo  says  they  arc  and  that  that  "a 
the  reason  they  won't  move  to  Deuolt-Wayna 
Major. 

All  seven  ot  the  major  airlines  operating 
at  WlUow  Run  have  denied  the  charge. 

The  truth?  It's  probably  that  after  in^pg 
money  for  5  years  at  Wlllcw  Run  in  giving 
airline  service  to  the  public,  the  airlines  ara 
on  a  good,  sound  financial  basis. 

Seven  airlines — Amerlcaix,  Capital.  Delta. 
Eastern.  Northwest.  Trans  World,  and 
United — formed  Into  the  Airlines  National 
Terminal  Service  Co..  Inc.  ( ANTSCO).  operate 
Willow  Run  under  a  lense  from  the  Unlveratty 
of  Michigan,  owners  of  the  aUport. 

The  lease  calls  for  an  annual  payment  of 
115.000  to  the  university  pliw  lo  percent  ot 
au  gross  laooma  above  UiO.OOO  on  nonalrUne 
revenue. 

Last  year  the  university  received  •44.000, 
of  which  taOXKM)  reprceented  the  10  percent 
on   nonalrllne  revenue. 

"There  are  some  who  would  have  you 
believe  that  the  alrUnee  have  been  riding 
some  kind  of  a  gra\7  train,  at  the  eapenae 
of  the  taxpayer.  In  their  operation  of  WlUow 
Run.-  Robert  J.  Wilson,  vice  president  ot 
Capital  Airlines,  said  at  the  Airport  Use  Panel 
hearings  last  June  in  Detroit. 

"Such  a  belief."  said  Wilson,  who  U  official 
spokesman  for  6  of  the  7  major  airlines.  "Is 
oomplctf-ly  false." 

ANTSCO,  he  said,  has  set  up  a  rate  of 
rentals  and  otlier  fees  comparable  to  other 
airports  and  charges  each  airline  fees  based 
upon  such  rates. 

"In  sddition  to  such  fees."  Wilson  said. 
"each  airline  agreed  to  share  proportionately 
any  deficiencies  resulting  from  the  coat  of 
meeting  the  university  lease  raqulremenu  ot 
maintaining  the  airport  in  as  good  condition 
as  It  was  received. 

"For  several  years,  with  renUls  compar- 
able to  others  in  the  United  States,  each 
airline  has  made  detlciency  paymenu  until, 
through  good  man«<^ment  and  prosnoUon  of 
airport  acUvlty,  the  airport  la  now  on  a  pay- 
ing basis.  Some,  but  not  all.  deOclancy  pay- 
menta  have  been  returned  to  the  carriers. 

"The  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  alrporv— at  no  coat  to  the  taxpayers- 
amounts  to  about  »877.661  a  year. 

"In  addition,  the  airlines  have  spent  sub- 
stantiaUy  over  s  million  dollars  on  facilities 
and  Intend  to  spend  considerable  okora  to 
redo  the  terminal  building.** 

This  year,  the  airlines  expect  malntenane* 
coau  at  Willow  Run  to  exceed  a  mlUloa. 
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There  Is  little  doubt,  however,  that  opera- 
tlon  at  Willow  Run  Is  financially  attractive 
^to  the  airlines. 

"We  don't  intend  for  one  minute,  though, 
to  apologize  for  beltng  good  businessmen," 
Wilson  said. 

"If  we  couldnt  operate  economically  we'd 
■con  be  forced  out  of  the  business  of  provid- 
ing   public    air    transportation." 

"Actually,  when  it  comes  to  sirport -opera- 
tion cosu.  it  is  the  taxpayers  who  are  the 
ones  fortunate  enough  to  be  getting  a  'free 
ride.'  " 

Willow  Run  Is  one  of  the  biggest  airport 
bargains  a  commtinlty  ever  had. 

As  sn  airline  terminal,  it  haent  cost  De- 
troit or  Wayne  County  dtlaens  1  cent  In 
local  taxes. 

Bunt  as  a  B-34  bomber  plant  in  World  War 
II.  with  adjoining  field  for  testing  and  fly- 
away operations.  Willow  served  lU  piirpose. 
It  owed  nothing  to  the  public.  But  it  was 
too  good  to  let  it  go  to  weeds  and  cracked-up 
concrete — as  many  wartime  airfields  have. 

Offered  as  surplus  property  by  the  War 
Aaseu  Administration,  however,  the  $21  mil- 
lion property  found  few  takers. 

Any  person  or  group  taking  over  the  prop- 
erty not  only  hsd  lo  agree  to  maintain  both 
the  landing  field  and  airport  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  It  was  received,  but  also  to  keep  It 
open  as  a  public  airport. 

None  of  the  local  or  county  governments, 
who  could  have  had  It  on  the  same  terms  as 
U-M  took  possession,  showed  any  interest. 

TTiough  it  would  have  cost  them  only  $1, 
Wayne  County  officials  turned  down  the  offer 
of  Willow  Run,  an  excellent  field  ready  for 
operation,  to  pour  millions  into  developing 
Wayne  Manor — only  8  air  miles  away. 

Since  1946,  close  to  $10  million  has  been 
sunk  into  Wsyne  Major. 

It  was  spent  despite  the  fact  the  airlines 
repeatedly  hsve  claimed  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  moving  except  to  an  airport  consider- 
ably nearer  to  the  air  traffic  center  of  De- 
troit than  either  WlUow  Run  or  Wayne 
Major.  I 

What  Detroit  needs  much  more  than  du- 
plication of  facilities  8  air  miles  apart,  they 
claim,  is  a  new  airport  north  of  the  city  to 
serve  the  eastern  half  of  metropolltail  De- 
troit. 

The  airlines  assert  that  they  would  move 
Into  the  Northeast  site  Just  as  soon  as  It  is 
ready  and  have  flights  out  of  both  Willow 
Run  and  Northeast. 

(From  the  Free  Press  of  February  7.  19561 

AnuNES   Had   No   Alti»nativx   To   Movino 
OpxaATioNS    TO    Wn-Low    Ruh — Why    the 

AlELINES    SHirrZD    OPERATIONS    TO    WU-LOW 

Run— Was  Only  Spofr  That  Coulo  Handlb 
Fotni-ENGiNK  Planes 

(By  Jean  Pearson) 

Why  did  the  airline  settle  permanently 
at  Willow  Run? 

They  had  little  alternative. 

Detroit  City  Airport,  with  short  runways 
and  a  gas  tank  in  the  middle,  was  too  small 
for  the  four-engine  planes  put  In  operation 
after  World  War  n. 

Detroit  was  being  bypassed.  Air  service 
to  the  city  was  not  expanding  as  rapidly  as 
It  was  In  other  metro|K)lltan  areas. 

Wayne  County  Airport  (since  renamed  De- 
troit-Wayne Major)  wU  seriously  considered. 

F\en  with  all  the  breaks  on  time  and 
agreement  among  principals.  It  would  have 
taken  2  to  6  years  to  make  Wayne  Airport 
suitable  for  use  by  commercial  airlines 
•ervlng  Detroit, 

Willow  Run.  on  the  other  hand,  had  2  run- 
ways over  7,000  feet  long,  4  over  6,000  feet. 
huge  hanger  space,  and  an  excellent  business 
proposition. 

Willow  Bun  obviously  was  the  best  choice. 


There  were  three  factors  which  resulted  In 
WUlow  Run  becoming  Detroit's  major  alrUna 
terminal  In  1947. 

1.  The  airlines  needed  an  airport  which 
eould  accommodate  four-engine  airliners. 
Only  WlUow  Run  was  immedUtely  available 
3.  The  United  States  Ctovernment  had  no 
further  iise  for  lu  wartime,  $31  mUUon 
bomber  plant  and  airport. 

It  was  Important  that  someone  keep  the 
airport  Inuct  so  it  could  be  reactivated  at 
a  moment's  notice  In  the  event  of  another 
national  emergency. 

3.  The  University  of  Michigan,  faced  with 
an  increasing  demand  from  the  Government 
and  industry  for  an  expansion  of  aeronauti- 
cal and  other  types  research  at  a  time  when 
It  was  utUizlng  every  building  on  ita  Ann 
Arbor  campus  to  meet  the  rising  student 
enrollment,  saw  Willow  Run  as  a  possible 
answer. 

All  three  problems  were  solved  when  the 
University  of  Michigan  agreed  to  terms  set 
by  the  War  AsseU  Administration. 

Although  the  University  of  Michigan  was 
low  on  the  purchaser  priority  list,  below  city 
and  county  bodies  and  war  veterans,  it  was 
ahead  of  the  airlines. 

If  the  university  had  not  taken  over  WU- 
low Run,  however,  the  airlines  said  they 
would  have  bid  for  the  airport,  paying  much 
more  than  the  nominal  fee  arranged  for  a 
governmental  agency  such  as  the  university. 
The  university  took  over  Willow  Run  on  a 
quitclaim  deed  for  $1.  January  15,  1947. 

The  university  had  to  promise  to  maintain 
Willow  Run  as  an  airport  open  to  the  public 
in  the  same  good  condition  In  which  It  was 
received. 

Terms  set  by  the  board  of  regents,  govern- 
ing body  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  also 
had  to  be  met. 

The  regents  agreed  to  the  acquisition  only 
on  condition  that  it  would  not  be  supported 
by  State  funds  appropriated  for  the  univer- 
sity itself.  ^ 

The  university  leased  the  airport  to  the 
Airlines  National  Terminal  Service  Co..  Inc.. 
reserving  certain  buildings  for  use  by  the 
university  for  research  purposes.  In  turn, 
the  airlines  were  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  field. 

The  lease  calls  for  an  annual  pa3rment  of 
$15,000  to  the  university  plus  10  percent  of 
all  nonalrllne  revenue  in  excess  of  $250,000. 
Nonairline  revenue  Includes  aU  airport  con- 
cessions. 

The  cost  of  converting  WlUow  ^;^n  from 
a  bomber  plant  to  an  air  terminal  has  been 
paid  by  the  airlines  since  they  moved  there 
In  1947. 

Seven  airlines  maintain  and  operate  Wil- 
low Run  as  the  company,  the  Airlines  Na- 
tional Terminal  Service  Co.,  Inc. 

Members  of  ANSTCO  are  American.  Capi- 
tal. Delta.  Eastern,  Northwest,  Trans  World, 
and  United. 

None  of  these  airlines  receives  any  Federal 
subsidies  for  service  within  the  United 
States. 

North  Central  Airlines  also  operates  out  of 
Willow  Run.  It  receives  a  Federal  maU- 
carrylng  subsidy. 

Two  air -cargo  lines.  Riddle  and  Slick,  also 
operate  at  Willow  Run. 

ANTSCO  already  has  spent  approximately 
$1^  mlUlon  on  Improvements  at  WlUow 
Run. 

Under  the  Federal  Aid  Airpc«>t  program, 
the  luiiversity  received  $154,740  for  Improve- 
ment of  the  ramps,  runways,  and  Instrument 
landing  system,  compared  with  $4  mUlion 
spent  by  the  Government  at  Wayne  Major 
since  1946. 

What  ANTSCO  leased  frcxn  the  university 
was  the  1.986-acre  airport  proper,  with  6  run- 
ways more  than  a  mile  long  and  160  feet 
wide,  plus  the  18-bay  hangar. 

In  the  main  hangar  is  the  terminal  btiUd- 
Ing  with  aU  lU  faclUUes.  control  tower  and 
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bays  used  by  the  airlines,  tbe  university  and 
Great  Lakes  Alrmotlve. 

A  distributor  of  Cessna  Aircraft,  aviation 
producu  and  aircraft  services.  Great  Lakes 
Alrmotlve  subleases  one  bay. 

Landing  fees  are  charged  fare-paying  air- 
craft only.  MlUtary,  private  and  execuUve 
aircraft  land  free. 

Originally,  the  fuel  storage  and  pumping 
raclUties  cost  approximately  $200,000  In 
1954.  the  airUnes  Invested  another  $50,000  in 
the  system,  which  now  has  a  290,000-gaUon 
capacity. 

In  1954,  the  airlines  turned  In  from  WUIow 
Run  to  the  State  of  Michigan  $225,596  net  in 
aviation  gas  taxes.  In  1955,  there  was  a  29 
percent  Increase,  due  to  bigger  planes  in 
service  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
flights  scheduled. 

There  now  are  386  scheduled  alrUne  op- 
erations dally  at  Willow  Run. 

Within  5  or  10  years,  the  airlines  believe 
an  airport  weU  removed  from  the  present 
site  (to  avoid  air  traffic  congestion)  wlU  be 
needed. 

If  it  weren't  for  the  combination  of  mili- 
tary, private  and  commercial  air  traffic  In 
the  Willow  Run-Wayne  Major  area,  they  con- 
tend that  extension  of  runways  and  con- 
struction of  additional  hangars  st  Willow 
Rim  could  see  them  through  the  next  20 
or  25  years.  r 

AU  traffic  In  that  area  already  is  very 
heavy,  however,  so  they  favor  a  move  to  an- 
other airport  removed  from  either  Willow 
Run  or  Wayne  Major. 

They  favor  the  immediate  development  of 
an  airport  north  of  the  city  to  serve  De- 
trolters  east  of  Woodward,  citizens  of  Ma- 
comb and  Oakland  counties,  and  the  m'any 
people  requiring  air  travel  in  the  trl-clty 
area  of  Flint,  Saginaw  and  Bay  City. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  f^bruary 
8.  19661 

Willow  Run  Is  Due  To  Get  FACXLimHo— 
AIRLINES  To  Foot  Cost  of  $lVi  Million 
Job 

(By  Jean  Pearson) 
When  columnist  Inez  Robb  was  In  Detroit 
recently,  she  blasted  WlUow  Run  Airport  by 
comparing  the  terminal  to  a  "coxmty  car- 
nival." 

Robert  E.  Miller,  president  of  Airline  Na- 
tional Terminal  Service  Co.  (ANTSCO),  ad- 
mitted the  terminal  "left  much  to  be 
desired." 

But  he  also  defended  the  colorful  display 
and  concessions. 

They  are  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
commercial  airports,  he  said,  thiu  saving 
tax  money. 

Since  not  a  cent  of  local  tax  money  has 
gone  into  the  operation  of  Willow  Run,  Mil- 
ler said,  perhaps  taxpayers  can  appreciate 
the  concessions'  financial  value  as  well  as 
finding  them  entertaining  and  useful  whUe 
waiting  for  plane  connections. 

But  MUler  and  the  airlines  realize  much 
can  be  done  to  make  the  terminal  more  at- 
tractive and  functional.  And  they  Intend  to 
do  something  about  It. 

When  6  of  the  7  major  airlines  decided 
once  and  for  all  to  remain  at  Willow  Run, 
as  they  recently  expressed  It,  the  way  was 
clear  to  go  ahead  with  an  Improvement  and 
expansion  program. 

Approximately  $1>^  miUlon  wiU  be  sp^t 
in  the  face-Ufting  program.  The  airlines 
expect  to  pay  for  aU  of  It. 

On  February  16  the  board  of  ANTSCO  wUl 
meet  at  WlUow  Run. 

The  airUnes  plan  to  take  up  two  matters 
of  maJcH'  concern — extension  of  their  alr- 
pCT^  lease  vrlth  the  University  of  Michigan, 
owner  of  Willow  Run,  and  authorlsatkm  of 
the  Improvement  program. 

The  ctirrent  lease  expires  In  1960. 
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Both  th0  Birltnes  and  the  TTnlTentty  h»T* 
■aid  they  are  Interested  tn  extending  It. 

As  tor  the  expansion  and  Improvement  pro- 
fram.  Robert  J.  Wilson,  vice  president  of 
Capital  Airlines  and  spokesman  for  six  of 
the  airlines.  sajTS  they  are  all  behind  tt. 

Therefore,  those  voting  In  favor  of  Im- 
proving Wljlow  Run  terminal  probably  will 
be  Capital.  Delta.  Eastern,  Northwest,  Trans- 
World,  and  United.  Doubtful  vote  will  be 
American,  which  may  move  to  Wayne  Major 
alone. 

Where  will  the  million  and  a  half  be  spent? 

Miller  says  It  will  be  spent  In  three  stagea 
of  development.  Completion  of  the  project 
will  take  about  3  years.  But  2  of  the  3 
major  phases  can  be  finished  In  the  next 
year.  Miller  said. 

Priority  goes  to  passenger  comfort. 

Renovation  and  Improvement  of  the  men's 
and  women's  public  restrooms  have  already 
started.     An  estimated  $40,000  will  be  spent. 

Improvement  of  the  terminal  will  Include 
more  comfortable  seats,  new  flooring,  an  at- 
tractive new  celling,  renovation  of  the  bag- 
gage area  and  Installation  of  a  self-service 
baggage  system. 

Outside  of  the  terminal  at  the  entrance, 
a  canopy  will  be  Installed  so  pr;ssenger8  can 
step  out  of  cars  and  airline  buses  under  the 
canopy. 

On  the  airline  loading  side  of  the  terminal, 
the  concoiuses  will  be  improved  and  prob- 
ably heated. 

All  of  these  Improvements  arc  la  tlie  first 
stags  of  the  a-year  program. 

Schsdiiled  for  the  second  stage  of  develop- 
ment Is  Improvement  of  the  coffee  shop. 
This,  however,  may  be  speeded  up  to  the  first 
phase. 

The  catering  and  food  facilities  also  may 
be  moved.  This  decision  rests  upon  Amer- 
ican Airlines'  final  decision.  If  they  make 
a  lone  switch  to  Wayne  Major,  they  will  re- 
lieve a  bottleneck  In  this  department.  If 
they  do  not,  the  facility  will  be  expanded. 

The  third  stage  of  the  project  is  on  the 
airfield  proper.  It  will  Include  ramp,  run- 
way and  taxlway  development. 

When  the  bulk  of  the  Improvement  project 
Is  completed.  Landrum  and  Bro\;vn.  nationally 
frmous  airport  consultants,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  estimate  Willow  Run  Airport  should 
prove  adequate  to  meet  the  anticipated  air 
needs  for  the  next  10  years  or  at  least  until 
the  proposed  Northeast  Airport  Is  In  opera- 
tion. 

Would  the  airlines  be  planning  such  ex- 
tensive Improvements  If  they  had  any  In- 
tentions of  moving  to  Wayne  Major? 

Since  they  are  businessmen,  the  airlines 
representlves  say.  the  answer  Is  obvious. 

They  Intend,  they  claim,  to  remain  at  Wil- 
low Run.  Then,  when  the  Northeast  Airport 
la  ready,  they  plan  to  schedule  flights  there 


As  Wilson  has  pointed  out,  the  airlines  ex- 
pect to  have  a  financial  commitment  at 
Northeast.  But  they  believe  the  business 
generated  by  serving  a  new  area  In  metro- 
politan Detroit  will  be  worth  the  additional 
capital  Investment  there. 

To  pour  millions  Into  Wayne  Major,  only  8 
air  miles  away,  solves  neither  the  problem  of 
growing  air  traffic  congestion  In  the  Willow 
Run-Wayne  Major  area  nor  adds  any  passen- 
ger potential. 

Therefore  to  the  alrllnta.  It  doesn't  make 
good  aviatkm  or  business  sense,  Wilson  says. 
And  hs  can't  see  how  it  could  to  the  taxpayer 
either. 

[FVom  the  Detroit  Free  Press  ol  February  t, 

Watitx  Majos  Snu.  Nkzds  19  Milliois — Pilot 
8ats  •'It  SmcKS"  Dxsrm  Pmvfls  Now 
Sfxht 

(By  Jean  Pearson) 

It  takes  more  than  flat  land  and  conerete 
to  make  a  good  airport. 


Detmlt-Wayne  Major  Airport  Is  proof. 

It  has  4  sqitare  miles  of  fenced  flat  lan<K— 
some  of  It  submerged  In  spring  or  dxirlng 
heavy  rains— and  miles  of  concrete. 

Tet  It  would  take  >  to  5  years  and  a  final 
investment  of  more  than  928  million  to 
make  It  ready  fcr  full  commercial  airline  use. 

Why? 

To  quote  one  Air  National  Guard  pilot  who 
files  there: 

"The  concrete  Is  a  roadmaker's  master- 
piece.  .  But  as  an  airport.  It  stinks. 

"When  I'm  in  No.  1  position  at  takeoff  and 
a  plane  is  coming  In.  I  not  only  have  to  wait 
for  him  to  land  but  I  have  to  wait  until  he 
stops,  turns  arcund,  and  taxis  back  up  the 
runway. 

"Just  bumlns:  up  gallons  of  that  JP-4  jet 
fuel  because  the  lousy  airport  doesnt  even 
have  taxi  strips  off  Its  best  runway." 

Since  1946  more  than  M  million  of  Wayne 
County  taxpayers'  money  has  been  porired 
Into  the  airport.  The  majority  of  all  county 
taxes  are  paid  by  Detrolters. 

More  than  M  million  more  has  come  from 
Federal  funds  and  more  than  1  million  from 
State  funds. 

This  still  leaves  19  million  as  a  minimum 
estimate  to  complete  the  fCS  million  post- 
war expansion. 

What  is  there  to  show  for  It? 

A  jumble  of  buildings,  the  longest  and 
widest  runway  of  all  dvU  airports  In  the 
Detroit  area  (but  without  proper  taxlway 
and  an  approach  to  the  terminal  and  execu- 
tive hangars  that  rates  as  high  adventure. 

To  use  a  favorable  phrase  of  Airport  Man- 
ager Henry  Baker,  the  airport  looks  as 
though  it  were  planned  on  a  we'll-cross- 
that-brldge-when-we-come-to-lt  basis. 

Actually,  there  la  not  1  airport  but  2. 

One  Is  the  old  Wayne  County  Airport  tn 
the  northeast  section. 

On  It  Is  the  big  hangar  for  small  aircraft, 
flight  schools,  aircraft  dealerships,  repair 
shops  and  small  aviation  businesses  plus 
some  sheds  and  miscellaneous  buildings. 

In  that  comer,  with  an  entrance  from 
Middle  Belt,  are  the  old  control  tower  and 
terminal  building,  a  well-constructed  brick 
and  concrete  building  that's  virtually  aban- 
doned. 

Next  to  It  are  the  seemingly  permanent 
•temporaries"  of  the  days  when  Wayne  Ma- 
jor was  Romulus  Army  Air  Force  Base. 
These  are  used  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Farther  down  the  line,  on  Middle  Belt. 
Is  the  old.  sbandoned  ofllcers'  club.  Large, 
but  not  a  permanent  type  building. 

Next  comes  the  new  Air  National  Guard 
administration  building,  paid  for  completely 
by  Government  funds. 

Around  the  bend,  on  Ooddard  going  west 
off  Middle  Belt,  there  are  on  the  north  side 
the  Air  National  Guard  hangars.  Including 
the  $700,000  one  Just  completed.  It  was  de- 
signed for  military  operations.  There  are 
also  miscellaneous  sheds,  loading  docks  and 
supply  depots  built  of  temporary  material. 

This,  basically,  comprises  the  northern, 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  old.  mile- 
^quare  airport.  In  its  center  Is  a  complete 
runway  and  taxlway  system  of  little.  If  any. 
use  to  the  bigger  one  now  being  constructed 
In  the  middle  of  the  field. 

In  the  new  section,  the  terminal  tower 
Juts  up  In  the  middle,  with  an  assortment 
of  hangars  and  buildings  scattered  around 
it. 

Also  on  the  airport  are  a  salt  mine,  gns- 
oU  drilling  and  an  Army  Nike  antiaircraft 
nlsslle  installation. 

To  reach  the  terminal,  you  have  to  drtv« 
out  on  a  runway.  But  cars  only  get  half 
the  runway.  Down  the  middle  U  a  snow 
fence.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  air- 
planes are  taxiing. 

To  get  to  the  executive  hangars,  you  have 
to  cross  the  runway.  Companies  such  as  l^rd 
Motor,  Holley  Carburetor.  Wyandotte  Chem- 


tral  and  Great  Lakes  8t«*l  keep  tbsir  planes 
in  these  hangars. 

At  this  crucial  point,  there  Is  a  stop-and- 
go  light. 

This  of  eoorss.  as  Lsroy  Smith,  In  chargs 
cf  the  airport  development  and  operation, 
and  Baker  point  out.  will  be  changed  if  ths 
airport  is  developed  for  full  airline  use. 

What  they  plan  as  a  solution  is  an  acccs* 
road  from  the  Witlow  Run  Bxpressway. 

To  reach  the  terminal,  the  access  road  will 
have  to  be  tunneled  under  the  expressway, 
the  Wabash  Railroad  track  and.  In  time.  un« 
aer  a  runway  and  taxi  strip. 

At  other  airports,  these  runway  under- 
passes  have  cost  81  million  each.  Tbey  are 
not  Included  In  the  estimated  28  million  pltu 
development  program  for  Wayne  Major. 

In  February  1947.  Smith  said  that  close  to 
5  no^Illon  would  be  spent  on  Improving  Wayne 
Ma|^r  and  that  It  »ould  be  available  for  us* 
by  the  airlines  in  Octot>er  if  they  wished. 

Further  Improvements  would  continue.  h« 
said,  for  the  next  3  years.  By  liMO.  hs  said, 
the  expansion  program  would  be  complete 
and  Wayne  Major  would  tie  one  ol  the  fliMst 
airporu  In  the  country. 

In  Augttft  1947.  Smith  said.  "It  Is  antici- 
pated that  by  next  July  the  Detrolt-Wayns 
Major  Airport  will  be  equipped  to  handle  all 
of  the  major  airlines  serving  Detroit." 

Nine  years  later.  It  would  still  take  at  least 
a  years  to  develop  Wayne  Major  for  full  com- 
mercial airline  use. 

Tet  more  than  9  millions  of  County.  Stats 
and  Federal  funds  have  been  sunk  Into  the 
airport  since  lB4d. 

I  From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  February 
10.   1958] 

BLAWK-CmrK  Dkal  8HUwwa>  st  Anojins — 
Wotru)  Uavk  To  Makb  Ur  Watws  Majoa 
DsncTT 

(By  Jean  Pearson) 

**WouId  you  sign  your  nam*  to  •  blank 
check?" 

That's  the  answer  you  get  when  you  ask 
the  airlines  why  they  object  to  the  contract 
offered  them  for  operation  at  Detroit-Wayn* 
Major. 

Before  dlscu.vtng  the  contract,  however, 
the  airlines  Insist  on  making  It  clear  that  It 
was  not  the  type  of  contract  offered  that 
caused  six  of  the  seven  to  decide  "once  and 
fur  aU"  to  remain  at  WUlow  Run. 

TheU*  prime  reason  for  refu-rlng  to  move, 
they  reiterate,  is  their  sincere  belief  that  th* 
millions  It  would  coet  the  airlines  and  tax- 
payers to  develop  Wayn*  Major  would  be 
spent  best  at  the  Northeast  Airport. 

Nevertheless,  they  add.  the  type  of  con- 
tract offered  them  was  unacceptable. 

Reason  Is  a  simple  one. 

To  ibsue  revenue  bonds  to  finance  Wayne 
Major's  development,  the  Wayne  County 
Road  Commission  most  have  signed  con- 
tracts from  the  sirllnes. 

Retirement  of  the  bonds,  plus  the  Interest 
rate,  must  come  from  operating  revenue  at 
the  airport. 

If  the  road  commission  goes  into  th*  bole 
financially  operaUng  at  the  airport  (and  paat 
record  makes  this  probable),  they  have  told 
the  airlines  they  would  expect  them  to  make 
up  the  deficit. 

As  a  result,  the  road  conunlsslon  so  far  has 
refused  to  offer  the  airlines  any  contracts 
with  fixed  fees  not  subject  to  Chang*. 

If  they  do  give  them  such  a  contract, 
then  the  taxpayers  would  have  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

So  the  airlines  not  only  couldnt  be  certain 
about  what  it  would  cost  them  to  operate  at 
Wayne  Major,  but  they  would  be  exjMCted 
to  make  up  all  of  the  deficits. 

Further,  they  point  out.  the  deficits  could 
easily  come  from  poor  management  over 
which  they  would  have  no  control. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  history  of  the 
operation  of  Wayne  Major  Airport  during 
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the  last  8  years  that  would  gire  them  any 
encouragement. 

During  the  last  5  years  Wayne  Major  haa 
operated  at  a  loss  of  8222.104. 

In  1951.  the  loss  was  $91,614.  In  1952.  It 
made  $889.  In  1958.  the  loss  was  888.536. 
In  1954.  the  loss  was  $62,733.  In  1955.  ther* 
was  a  profit — $6,240.  Total  loss:  $222,194. 
Two  years  bear  special  mention. 
In  1952.  the  Government  paid  $46,970  for 
damages  done  during  World  War  n. 

Airport  officials  say  this  gives  them  a  profit 
of  $689  for  1952.  However.  It  hardly  can  be 
considered  operating  revenue  from  good 
management  in  1952. 

If  it  were  not  classed  as  operating  revenue 
for  that  year,  the  total  loss  for  5  years  woxild 
be  over  a  quarter  million  dollars. 

The  other  year  bearing  special  mention 
Is  1955.  It  was  a  good  year.  The  only  truly 
profitable  one. 

But  how  much  of  an  annual  return  on  an 
Investment  of  over  $9  million,  the  amount 
poured  Into  Wayne  Major  Unce  it  was  opened 
In  1930.  U  $6,240? 

It  Is  pointed  out  by  the  road  commission 
that  "during  the  year  1955.  an  amount  of 
$2S0.(XX)  was  received  for  salt  and  mineral 
rights,  which  would  offset  net  deficits  for 
tlie  past  5  years." 

That's  good,  everyone  agrees.  But  It  Is 
good  luck,  like  finding  a  diamond. 

It's  true  the  road  commission  hops*  to 
strike  oU. 

But  what  assurance  do  the  airlines  have 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  lucky?  Or 
that  nonavlatlon  activities  will  continue  to 
make  up  possible  operating  deficits? 

In  contrast  to  the  Wayne  Major  picture, 
at  Detroit  City  Airport  there  has  l>een  an 
operating  profit  for  every  year  during  the 
same  period. 

TOUI  net  operating  profit  at  Detroit  City 
Airport  for  the  last  5  years  has  been  close 
to  one-half  million  dollars. 

The  net  operating  profits  by  year  were: 
1951.  $78,347:  1952.  874.544:  1953,  $80  180' 
1954.  8122.057.  and  1965.  $113.487— for  a  net 
total  operating  profit  of  $477,615. 

Further  lees  than  $5  mUllon  has  b**n  put 
Into  city  airport  as  a  copital  investment 
alnc*  It  oiiened  In  1028,  compared  to  $0 
million  at  Wayne  Major. 

All  profits  from  the  city  airport  must  go 
back  to  the  city,  although  anyone  who  has 
been  out  there  recently  can  see  eaally  wher* 
I       they  could  be  apent  for  alrpwrt  Improvement. 
'  RequesU   for   capital   Improvement,   how- 

ever, must  be  made  to  the  city  In  the  annual 
operating  budget  for  the  year. 

And  when  the  tax  situation  is  tight,  as  It 
^  now.  airport  Improvement  request  ar* 
most  likely  to  be  lopped  off. 

Only  one  airline.  North  Central,  serrlces 
city  airport,  compared  to  Pan  American 
World  Airways  and  several  nonsehedtUed  air- 
lines servicing  Wayne  Major. 

It  was  not  untU  1054.  when  Pan  American 
•tarted  operation  at  Wayne  Major,  that  the 
•irport's  annual  operating  reTenue  »«rBeded 
Detroit  City  Alrport'a.  It  exceeded  It  again 
In  1955. 

How  well  was  the  operating  revenue  han- 
dled? A  comparlaon  of  figures  for  both  air- 
ports is  revealing. 

In  1954.  Wayne  Major  had  an  operating 
revenue  of  $603,030  with  a  net  operating  loss 
of  $62,733.  Detroit  City  Airport  had  an  op- 
erating revenue  of  $588,185  with  a  net  oper- 
ating profit  at  $122,087. 

In  1056.  Wayne  Major  bad  an  operating 
revenue  of  $852,767  with  a  net  operating 
profit  of  $6,240. 

Detroit  City  Airport  had  an  operating 
revenue  of  $670,912  with  an  operating  proUt 
Of  $113,487. 

Which  may  explain  why  the  airline*  claim 
»|«nln«  »n  "open-end"  contract.  subj«st  to 
toe  operating  eflldency  or  inefficiency  of 
Wayne  Major  would  IM  "Ilk*  signing  a  blank 
check." 

Cn- ^206 
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Mairr  Now  Usa  Watioc  Majo*- Navt  Wsina 

To  Move  TBxas  So  Its  Pilots  Cak  Flt  Jan 

(By  Jean  Pearson) 

Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport  isnt  quit* 
■o  unpopular  as  the  alrUnes  make  it  seem. 

Kren  though  6  of  the  7  major  airlines  hare 
decided  to  remain  at  WlDow  Run  and  put 
future  investments  In  a  northeast  airport, 
the  county  field  has  Its  admirers. 

ItiB  serving  weU  as  an  air  cargo  terminal 

Businesses  and  industries  on  the  west 
Bide,  such  as  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Wyandotte 
Chemical,  base  their  executive  planes  there. 

Pan-American  has  one  International  flight 
dally  and  several  nonscheduled  airlines  make 
it  a  stop. 

The  Air  National  Guard,  which  has  called 
Wayne  Major  home  for  more  than  25  yearsi 
and  has  leases  there  untU  1980,  wants  to 
stay. 

Approximately  $2  million  In  Federal  funds 
has  been  spent  on  buildings  and  other  perm- 
anent improvements  to  serve  the  Oxiacd's 
needs. 

Finally,  the  Navy,  lu'gently  In  need  -of 
a  field  from  which  It  can  fly  jets,  much  pre- 
fers Wayne  Major  to  WlUow  Run. 

Rear  Adm.  Benjamin  A.  Moore,  director 
of  aviation  plana  for  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operatlona.  said  last  June  that  Willow  Run 
Airport  was  "unsuitable"  as  a  place  to  move 
the  inadequate  Grosse  De  Naval  Air  Station 
faclUUes. 

"The  only  existing  site  acceptable  Is  De- 
troit-Wayne Major  Airport,"  he  told  the  De- 
troit Navy  League  board  of  directors. 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  Lesinski 
(Democrat,  of  Michigan)  regarding  the 
Navy's  needs.  Rear  Adm.  Jamas  S.  Russell, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  said  last 
eprlng: 

"The  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport  with 
its  fine  runways  and  approaches  and  Its  ac- 
cessible location  is  the  preferred  site." 

Then  why  doesnt  the  Navy  move  in?  It 
asked  to  move  there  over  a  year  ago. 

But  Leroy  Smith,  Wayne  County  highway 
engineer,  in  charge  of  Wayne  Major,  refused 
to  let  It. 

It  has  been  establlahed  that  it  would  cost 
$3  million  to  set  the  Navy  up  at  Wayne 
Major,  compared  to  an  Investment  of  8  to 
10  times  that  amount  to  develop  Wayn* 
Major  for  commercial  use. 

Further,  as  Robert  J.  Wilson,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Capital  Airlines  and  spokesman  for 
the  six  airlines,  says,  if  the  Navy's  need  la 
urgent,  Wayne  Major  would  be  its  best  bet. 
The  Navy  conid  start  operations  at  Wayne 
Major  within  a  few  months. 

But  at  Willow  Run  It  would  be  at  least  2 
years  and  perhaps  more  liefore  the  airlines 
could  move  out  and  the  Navy  move  In.  And 
the  six  airlines  say  they  have  no  intention 
of  moving  out. 

The  reason  they  couldnt  ahare  Willow  Ruq 
Is  that  all  hangar  and  building  space  al- 
ready la  taken  and  air  traffic  would  be  fur- 
ther congested. 

Th*  airlines  had  more  than  1414)00  air 
opoatlons  (either  a  landing  or  takaoff)  last 
year  and  the  Air  Force,  which  has  estab- 
liahad  a  new  Baserv*  aquadron  on  the  oppo- 
stt*  side  of  Willow  Run.  expects  to  have 
82,000  operations  annually. 

Total  annual  operations  would  then  top 
160.000.    According  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  air  traffic  Is  considwed  "con- 
gestMl"  when  ther*  ar*  100.000  or  more  <^- 
eratlons  annually. 
Why  does  the  Navy  prefer  Wayne  Major? 
Capt.  M.  T.  Martin,  eonmaander  of   the 
Orosse  De  Naval  Air  Station,  has  mentioned 
several  reasons. 
Included  among  them  are: 
1.  Wayne  Major  is  closer  to  Lake  Erie,  over 
which  the  Navy  conducts  most  of  Its  combat 
training. 
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a.  It  has  Cleared  approaches  for  landings 
and  takeoffs  and  one  longer  nmway. 

8.  Jet  training  could  begin  at  Wayne  Major 
within  a  few  months  as  the  ataport  would 

^.Sft?.,*^.  '  ■**^»*«  field  for  Orosse  He 
while  buildings  are  being  erected. 

4.  Wayne  Major  is  closer  to  Detroit  and 
the  downriver  commiuiUes,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Navy  reservists  live. 

Fiuther,  the  Navy  believes  that  additional 
training  benefits  could  oome  from  working 
with  the  Air  National  Guard  on  joint  tactical 
problems. 

The  Navy  and  Marines  have  some  excellent 
radar  and  other  electronic  equipment  not 
owned  by  the  guard.  It  could  be  utilized  for 
training  by  all  three  branches  of  air  service. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  points  out,  opera- 
tional savings  might  be  made  through  com- 
bined use  of  craah,  salvage,  and  fire  eqtilp- 
ment. 

n  the  Air  National  Guard  stayed,  if  th* 
Navy  moved  In.  and  air  cargo  and  buslneas 
flying  increased,  every  cent  spent  at  Wayne 
'  Major  so  far  would  be  justified. 

With  the  addition  of  some  taxiways,  per- 
haps the  lengthening  of  one  runway,  and  a 
new  access  road,  it  would  be  a  good  airport 
tat  such  an  operation,  experts  say. 

William  A.  Mara,  chairman  of  tJie  aviation 
committee  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce, 
said  last  June  at  the  airport-use  panel  hear- 
ings: 

"It's  a  credit  to  Leroy  Smith  that  h* 
dreamed  up  Wayne  Airport  many  years  ago, 
because  it  makes  a  nice  base  for  the  mili- 
tary." 

But  Wayne  Major  authorities,  who  want  no 
part  of  the  military,  say  all  services  should 
be  at  Willow  Run  since  the  Government 
could  recapture  It  for  exclusive  use  in  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

Others  counter: 

"Would  county  and  dty  official  deny  the 
Federal  Government  use  of  Wayne  Major  in 
a  national  emergency?" 

(Fran   the   Detroit   Ftee   Press   of   Febru- 
ary 12,  1956] 

Wnx  Watnx  MAjoa  Bx  Woara  thx  Cost? 

(By  Jean  Pearson) 

There  isn't  any  question  about  the  attrac- 
tiveness and  functional  quality  of  the  pro-. 
posed  air  terminal  of  Detroit-Wayne  Air- 
port. 

Prom  all  descriptions  by  Wayne  Majo^ 
planners,  it  certainly  will  be  handsome. 

There  lent  any  doubt  that  the  runway 
system  planned  would  be  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  of  any  conuner- 
clal  plane*  in  production  or  on  the  drawing- 
boards  today. 

They  would  be  long  enough,  heavily  con- 
structed, well-lighted  and  drained  and  co-. 
ordlnated  with  modem  navigational  aids. 

But  the  real  question  businessmen  and 
many  aviation  experts  ask  are: 

1.  Is  this  trip  to  the  public  money  trough 
necessary?— or  wise? 

2.  Is  the  financing  plan  realistic? 

8.  Does  Wayne  Major  solve  Detroit's  pres- 
ent and  f utiure  air  traffic  problent? 

A  look  at  the  first  question  brings  iq>  the 
matter  of  how  much  taxpayer  money — from 
county.  State,  and  Federal  ftud* — la  in- 
Tolved. 

Overall  answer  Is  that  of  the  minimum 
$28  million  estimate  for  the  master  plan  de- 
velopment of  Wayne  Major,  all  but  $23  mil- 
lion is  from  public  funda.  The  $5  million  dif- 
ference win  be  in  revenue  bonds  for  a  termi- 
nal building. 

Will  this  include  everything  to  make  th* 
airport  complete? 

Not  by  any  means. 

Not  Included  in  the  $28  million  cstimat* 
•re: 

Hangan  (probably  about  0  at  $1  milUtm 
each). 

Fuel  tank  farms  and  storage  pits. 
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An  tcetm  kmmI  (probably  about  •  mil* 
long). 

UnderpaoaM  tinder  WUlow  Run  Exprcsa- 
way.  under  the  Wabaah  Ballroad.  and  poa- 
■Ibly  undar  a  future  runway  and  tazlway. 

At  other  alrporta,  tbeee  have  run  up  to 
$1  million  cadi. 

Tbla  la  the  flnanrlal  background. 

Now  let 'a  look  at  queatlon  No.  1 — la  tha 
trip  to  the  public  money  trough  neceeeary? 

Tea.  plua  many  mllllona  more,  probably. 
If  the  taxpayers  want  to  devtiop  an  airport 
the  majority  of  the  alrllnea  aay  they  have 
no  Intention  of  using. 

la  It  necceaary  to  solve  the  military  flying 
needa?    Realistically,  no. 

The  Air  Force  la  settled  at  Willow  Run. 
tta  prime  choice. 

The  Air  National  Guard  ia  happy  at  Wayne* 
liajor,  where  It  haa  been  for  26  years. 

The  Navy  wants  to  move  Into  Wayne  Major 
and  coxild  be  acconunodated  there  at  the 
expense  of  only  $3  million,  compared  to  the 
coat  of  6  to  10  times  that  amount  to  develop 
Wayne   Major    for    full    commercial    airline 


la  It  wlae? 

Tea.  If  a  handsome  terminal  building  and 
aavlng  la  mlnutea  driving  time  la  worth  933 
million  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  only  catch  here  la  what  would  you  be 
aavlng  la  mlnutea  for? 

Only  one  airline.  American,  haa  expresaed 
any  intention  of  moving. 

Capital.  OelU.  Eastern.  Northwest.  United. 
Trans  World,  and  North  Central  plan  to  re- 
main at  an  expanded  WtUow  Run.  Then. 
Just  aa  soon  as  the  Northeast  Airport  Is 
developed,  they  say  they  plan  to  schedule 
flights  out  of  there  to  serve  the  larger  popu- 
lation of  metropolitan  Detroit. 

Question  a:  Is  the  flnanclng  plan  realistic? 
Even  LeRoy  Smith.  Wayne  County  highway 
engineer,  admitted  at  a  meeting  of  airline. 
county    and    city    officials    last    November, 
"there  are  some  optimistic  figures." 
It  looks  good  on  paper. 
But  a  great  deal  of  it  la  baaed  on  bopea. 
expectations  and  appropriations  that  are  only 
made  year  by  year  in  advance. 

Ftor  example.  In  the  last  10  years.  Michi- 
gan's Legislature  haa  appropriated  only  $a.- 
811.7a7.ai  for  the  entire  State  aa  matching 
funda  to  Federal  and  county  money. 

The  largest  single  State  grant  during  thla 
period  was  to  Wayne  Major  for  $304,647  50. 

Tet  within  the  1955-59  period.  Wayne 
County  expects  to  receive  $3.45«.  178.70  in 
State  appropriations  for  Wayne  Major  Air- 
port alone. 

Since  the  metropolitan  Detroit  area  can 
only  receive  60  percent  of  all  State  appro- 
priations, it  win  be  necessary  for  leglslatxure 
to  double  that  amount  for  the  State — or  ap- 
propriate approximately  97  million. 

It  is  true  that  Wayne  Major,  operated  by 
the  Wayne  County  Road  Commission,  has 
perhaps  basis  for  its  great  expectations. 

John  P.  McElroy.  personnel  and  public 
relations  officer  of  the  Wayne  County  Road 
Commission,  not  only  is  a  registered  lobbyist 
for  the  road  commission  in  Lansing  but  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Aeronautics 
Commlaaion. 

The  areonautlca  commission  appoints  the 
director  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Aero- 
nautics, who  makes  recommendations  for 
appropriations  to  the  legislature. 

Backers  of  Wayne  Major  are  planning  on 
getting  every  bit  of  the  Federal  and  Stata 
airport  funda  available  to  Detroit  through 
June  30,  1959. 

This  means  not  1  cent  of  these  funds 
would  go  to  the  development  of  the  Northeast 
Airport  until  I960. 

Mayor  Cobo  has  said  that  the  83  mlUlon 
In  bonds  authorised  for  Northeast  and  the 
85  million  expected  from  the  sale  of  Detroit 
City  Airport  "will  give  $8  million  that  could 
be  matched  with  Federal  funds." 
What  funda?    When? 


Of  the  estimated  minimum  833  million  In 

tax  funds  for  the  Wayne  Major  master  de- 
velopment plan.  •10>40.167.ao  would  be  Fed- 
eral funds.  84.550.077.84  State  funds,  and 
87.706.848  48  from  county  taxpayers.  Over 
70  percent  of  all  Wayne  County  taxpayers 
Uve  in  Detroit. 

Question  3:  Does  Wayne  Major  solve  De- 
troit's present  and  future  air  traflle  problem? 

With  lesa  than  8  air  mllee  between 
Willow  Run  and  Wayne  Major,  the  two  ports 
simply  make  one  big  air-traffic  hub  In  the 
sky.  It  is  an  air-traffic  hub  that  U  already 
congested  by  Civil  Aeronautlca  Administra- 
tion standards. 

As  one  pilot  pointed  out.  moving  airline 
operations  from  one  airport  to  another  makes 
no  difference  In  the  total  amount  of  air 
traffic  in  that  hub.  Its  no  different  thin 
moving  from  one  room  to  another  room  In 
a  house.    Tou*re  still  inside  the  same  house. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  answer  to  this 
queatlon.  however,  is  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  letter  of  transmittal  for  the  Novem- 
ber 4.  1955.  airport  use  panel  report  which 
recommended  the  airline  move  to  Wayne 
Major. 

It  says:  "Nothing  In  thla  report  ahould 
be  construed  to  mean  that  any  airspace  prob- 
lema  involved  in  thla  matter  have  neces- 
sarily been  resolved  or  that  the  recommen- 
dations contained  herein  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  members  of  the  Airport  Use  Panel 
Advisory  Committee." 

(From  the  Detroit  Freaa  Preaa  of  February 
13.  1956] 

Aa  Cbowdd  Nsab  Wnxow.  Waths  Majos — 

a  AnroaTs  on  Gbocnd.  Birr  Onlt  1  Asovb 
(By  Jean  Pearson) 

On  the  ground  you  have  two  large  alr- 
porta—Willow  Run  and  Deuolt-Wayne 
Major. 

In  the  air  you  have  only  one. 

The  reaaon  is  that  the  alrporta  are  leaa 
than  8  air-miles  apart.  Together  they  make 
one  air-traffic  hub. 

The  more  you  expand  air  trsfflc  at  either 
airport,  the  greater  the  congestion  grows. 

Even  now.  when  the  weather  socks  In 
and  pllota  are  flying  on  tnstrumenU.  Willow 
Run.  with  lu  auperlor  navigational  aids, 
takea  over  and  oontrola  traffic  for  both  alr- 
porta. 

Wayne  Major  becomes  a  slave  to  WUlow 
Run. 

Both  have  Instrument  landing  systems 
(ILS). 

But  at  Willow  Run  there  is.  In  addition, 
the  finest  radar  and  conununlcatlon  i^vuilo- 
ment.  '•'«.*>- 

In  fact.  Willow  Run  was  recently  deatg- 
nated  by  the  ClvU  AeronauUca  AdminUtra- 
tlon  aa  1  of  38  buay  terminals  in  the  United 
States  to  be  given  a  aecond  radarscope  to 
speed  aircraft  safely  in  and  out  of  the  area. 

The  electronic  eyea  of  the  radar  at  Wil- 
low Run  show  aircraft  from  6  to  fiO  miles 
aroxmd  the  airport. 

Though  extremely  valuable,  the  equip- 
ment and  Its  Inatallation  is  expensive. 

But  so  far.  no  mention  haa  been  made  of 
the  extra  coat  of  moving  or  installing  thla 
equipment  at  Wayne  Major  If  that  airport  ia 
developed  for  full-scale  commercial  airline 
use. 

Seeing  traffic  50  mllee  out  might  aeem  like 
•  comfortable  margin. 

It  Is  for  a  DC-3.  But  a  Jet  could  cover 
that  distance  In  5  minutes,  and  the  8  mllea 
between  Wayne  Major  and  Willow  Run  in 
48  seconds. 

During  instrument  weather,  holding  pat- 
terns for  aircraft  waiting  their  turn  to  land 
are  oval  shapee  in  the  sky. 

It  takea  an  oval  19  mllea  long  and  8  mllee 
wide  to  provide  a  buffer  ot  alrapaoe  around 
each  plane. 

The  planes  are  then  "stacked"  above  each 
other  as  1,000-foot  Intervale. 


Above  19.000  feet  the  oval  must  be  38  miles 
long  and  16  miles  wide.  Above  39.000  feet, 
the  oval  Is  67  miles  long  and  24  miles  wide! 

By  present-day  airline  standards,  a  hold- 
ing pattern  above  19,000  feet  seems  high. 
But  Jet  airliners  are  coming  and  they  are 
different. 

Charles  J.  Lowen.  new  Administrator  of 
Civil  Aeronautlca.  noted  this  February  4 
when  he  talked  on  Jet  age  requirements  at 
the  Jet  Age  Conference  of  the  Air  Totot 
Association  In  Waahlngton. 

Lowen  said: 

"The  one  feature,  other  than  speed,  that 
most  sharply  dlstlngulahee  the  Jet  transport 
from  ciurent  civil  aircraft  U  that  thla  new 
beast  Is  an  Inhabitant  of  the  higher  altitudea. 

"It  operatea  moat  efllclently  at  about  30  - 
000  to  40.000  feet. 

"When  a  B-47  makea  a  mlaeed  approach, 
for  example.  I  understand  It  conaumee  some 
a. 700  pounds  of  fuel  Just  In  descending  from 
and  returnlnft  to  the  1.000-foot  level." 

Considering  these  holding  patterna.  it  can 
easily  be  seen  why,  even  with  the  smallest 
oval,  a  alrporu  leee  than  8  alr-milea  apart 
constitute  1  traffic  bub  in  the  sky. 

What  aviation  experta  cant  understand  la 
how  two  large  alrporta  were  allowed  to  de- 
velop ao  near  each  other.     They  ask: 

"WiU  regional  CAA  officials  ever  be  aaked 
to  explain  why  they  approved  expanaion  of 
Wayne  Major  (at  the  cost  of  many  miUlona 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment)  when  it  was 
practically  on  top  of  Willow  Run?" 

Millions  were  spent  on  Wayne  Major  devel- 
opment after  Willow  Run  already  was  In 
operation  as  a  major  air  terminal  lor  all  the 
airlines.  The  airlines'  group  never  encoiu- 
aged  development  of  Wayne  Major. 

Another  question  asked  by  those  who  keep 
tabs  on  the  local  aviation  picture  ia: 

"Why  hasn  t  the  metropollUn  Detroit  area 
air  traffic  study,  requeet-d  by  the  Airport  Use 
Panel  last  June,  been  made  public?" 

They  are  not  as  Interested  in  the  report 
sent  from  Konsas  City  (CAA  regional  head- 
quarters) to  Waahtnirton  as  the  one  sent  from 
Detroit  to  Kan»as  City  and  the  opinion  or 
conclusion  of  the  local  people. 

Granted  that  Wayne  Major  and  Willow 
Run  are  but  one  airport  from  the  aky,  wliat's 
the  answer?" 

Aa  mentioned  in  earlier  stories,  the  CA\ 
has  said  that  when  air  traffic  reaehea  1(X).000 
operatlona  (landings  or  takeoffs)  annually  at 
an  airport,  a  potential  need  for  a  aecond  air- 
port exlata. 

There  are  already  more  than  1(X).000  opera- 
tlona annually  at  Willow  Run  alone. 

Good  sense  dlcUtes  that  the  second  airport 
be  far  enough  removed  to  avoid  further  air 
traffic  congestion. 

The  proposed  northeast  site  la  not  only  far 
enough  removed  but  It  is  also  north  of  the 
east -west  air  traffic  flow  that  paseee  directly 
over  Willow  Run  and  Wayne  Major. 

Planes  headed  for  Northeast  Airport  could 
be  "peeled  off"  the  airway  some  distance 
away  to  relieve,  rather  than  add,  to  the 
traffic  coming  into  Wayne  Major  and  Willow 
Run. 

(From  the  Detroit  Free  Frees  of  February  14. 

1956) 

Macomb  Coulb  Bbao  About  Nobthxabt 
Aopoer 

(By  Jean  Pearson) 

Someday.  Macomb  County  may  boast  about 
having  one  of  the  finest  airports  In  Michigan. 

It  could  also  boast  that  it  waa  the  most 
modern,  deaigned  and  built  from  scratch. 

Not  a  "make  do"  airport.  Not  a  rehaah  of 
an  ahiwrt  begun  in  1938,  but  an  airport 
keyed  to  a  new  era  in  aviation  tranaportation. 

It  woiild  be  a  modern  airport  in  every  re- 
apect — two  lO.OOO-foot  runwaya.  a  helicopter 
landing  area,  a  handsome,  functional  termi- 
nal building,  newest  and  speediest  of  baggage 
handling  systems  and  ample  parking  space. 


It  would  be  an  airport  serving  more  than 
2  million  people  of  3  counties  In  a  12^ -mile 
radlua  (alnoost  4  times  as  many  people  as 
served  by  Detroit- Wayne  Major  Airport  In  a 
12 >^ -mile  radius). 

It  would  be  within  13  miles  of  Cadillac 
Square  In  the  heart  of  Detroit.  Expreaswaya. 
such  as  the  propoeed  eight-lane  Hastings 
superhighway,  would  speed  ground  transpor- 
tation. 

All  of  this  would  not  cost  Macomb  County 
1  cent. 

Tet  some  emotionally  aroused  people  in 
Warren  Township,  where  the  airpwrt  la 
planned,  are  fighting  it  with  every  legal  ma- 
neuver In  the  books. 

From  the  time  a  northeast  airport  was  sug- 
gested in  the  early  1960*8,  legal  aklrmishes 
have  been  carried  on. 

Finally,  In  1954,  the  74-acre  Warren  Airport 
was  purchased  by  the  city  of  Detroit  for 
893.000  as  a  nucleus  for  the  proposed  north- 
east airport. 

.  ImmMllat«ly,  some  Warren  Township  offl- 
tlala.  who  opposed  what  they  considered  "a 
bl<  city  pushing  them  around."  protested. 

The  township  entered  a  suit  to  condemn 
Warren  Airport  for  a  park,  despite  its  drain- 
age dlaadvantages  for  a  recreational  area. 

They  lost  the  suit,  heard  before  a  Macomb 
County  Jury  In  Circuit  Judge  James  E.  Spier's 
courtroom  this  month. 

Now.  the  one  hurdle  remaining  before  the 
trlcounty  airport  can  become  a  reality  la  a 
condemnation  auit  filed  by  Detroit  to  acquire 
the  land  for  expansion  of  Warren  Airport. 

When  completed,  the  airport  boundaries 
would  be  Ryan.  Dcqulndre,  Twelve,  and  Four- 
teen Mile  Roada. 

The  court  case  la  expected  to  come  up  thla 
spring.  It  will  be  one  with  aparka  flying. 
And  no  matter  which  aide  wins,  it  is  likely 
to  be  appealed  to  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court. 

One  of  the  flrat  ateps  to  blocluule  the 
condemnation  waa  taken  last  Friday  when 
Warren  Township  paid  8334.300  to  Poultry 
Farmer  Frank  B.  Krause  for  his  71-acre 
farm. 

The  8234.800  was  taken  from  a  8SOOj008 
fund  Voted  lor  recreation  purpoaes  in  the 
township.  A  school  district,  which  Joined 
the  purchase,  wanu  a  portion  for  a  achool 
Bite. 

Township  Superviser  Arthur  J.  MlUer  aaid 
bluntly.  aftAr  the  deal  had  been  made  se- 
cretly. "We're  not  kidding  anyone.  We 
bought  the  land  for  two  reaaona  the  park 
and  to  stop  Detroit." 

Detroit  O>rporation  Cotinael  Paxil  T.  Dwyer 
said,  however,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
tuwnAhlp's  move  will  make  any  difference 
to  the  airport  case. 

'  Mere  emotions  than  facts  seem  to  have 
been  stirred  up  In  Warren  Township  over 
the  proposed  airport. 

Some  of  the  problems  concern  land  values 
In  ooDdcmnatlon.  taxes  obtainable  from  the 
area,  school  tx)nds.  water,  real  esUte  values, 
schools,  and  safety. 
Taking  them  1  by  1.  thaee  are  the  facU: 
CondemnaUon:  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  more  than  a  fair  price  la  assured  every 
property  owner  because  the  condemnation 
Jury,  composed  entirely  of  Macomb  resi- 
denu,  wlU  decide  the  valuea. 

Taxes:  At  the  present  time,  approximately 
812.000  In  truces  is  levied  In  this  area.  A 
park  and  school  will  not  Increase  them. 

By  comparison,  business  estabilahments  at 
D2tmit  City  Airport  are  now  paying  twice 
that  amount.  All  of  these  efctablielimenta 
and  many  more  would  move  to  the  northeast 
airport. 

School  bonds:  School  bonds  are  now  as- 
sessed against  the  3  square  miles  that  wlU 
be  condemned. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  In  previous 
<}ondemnaUon  cases,  the  city  of  Detroit  has 
paid  off  such  bonds  so  tliere  would  be  no 
extra  burden  on  taxpayers  outside  the  area. 
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Water:  Warren  Township  Is  dependent 
upon  Detroit  for  its  water  and  some^ewers! 
The  township  is  short  of  water  and  cannot 
develop  without  it. 

It  Is  costing  Detrt^t  more  than  850  million 
for  the  improved  faclUtles  that  wUl  assure 
Warren  Townahip  and  other  suburbs  enowh 
w^r  for  flre  protection  and  normal  growth. 

Heal  estate:  Impartial  surveys  show  that 
mimlclpal  airports  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
value  of  nearby  real  estate. 

Actually,  an  airport  brings  businesses  in- 
creasee  employment,  and  creates  new  de- 
mands for  homes. 

Schools:  Concern  for  the  safety  and  scho- 
lastic retardation  of  approximately  15x)00 
pupils  enroUed  in  schools  in  a  30-aquare- 
mile  area  surrounding  the  propoeed  North- 
eaat  Airport  haa  been  expressed  by  opponenta 

By  comparison,  approximately  40,000  public 
and  parochial  school  students  are  studying 
within  a  2-mile  radlua  of  DeUolt  City  Airport. 

And.  aa  haa  been  pointed  out,  "not  once  in 
the  26  years  fclnce  that  extremely  busy  air- 
port has  been  operating  has  a  schoolchUd  so 
much  as  lost  his  hat  to  a  descendlne  air- 
plane." ^^ 

Safety:  A  lot  could  be  said  to  point  up  the 
fallacy  of  hysteria  on  thU  point. 

Suffice  to  say  that  records  show  a  person 
U  safer  near  an  airport  than  on  a  railroad 
or  highway. 

Safer,  even  than  on  a  sidewalk.  Bicycles 
klU  more  innocent  bystandars  annually  than 
airplanes. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  February  15 
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Wnx     Millions     Be     Wasted     on     Watne 

Majoa?— KoBxaEAsr    Aiopost    Sbkm    Mobb 

SursiBLK  Move 

(By  Jean  Pearson) 

For  nearly  3  weeks  the  Free  Press  has  been 
printing  a  series  of  articles  on  Detroit^  air- 
port situation. 

What,  in  suBimary.  are  some  ot  the  Im- 
portant poinU  that  affect  the  taxpayer  and 
the  way  his  money  is  spent? 

In  this  concluding  article.  Bome  of  the 
hlghllgtits  are  reviewed. 

First,  by  way  of  background.  MetropollUn 
Detroit  Is  expected  to  have  a  population  close 
to  4  million  by  July  1960. 

An  esUmatcd  3.100.000  air  passengers  wiU 
arrive  or  depart  in  ttie  Detroit  area  that 
year. 

This  Is  well  over  a  million  more  than  ar- 
rived or  deiiarted  on  planes  here  In  1966. 

By  1965.  the  nximber  will  be  close  to  4  mil- 
lion passengers. 

Detroit  ^oTild  be  buiMing  another  airport 
now. 

Thla  doee  not  mean  Detroit-Wayne  Major 
Airport. 

Whether  the  airlines  operate  at  WUkm 
Run  Airport  or  Wayne  Major  ia  beside  the 
point. 

They  may  be  two  airports  on  the  ground 
but  they  are  only  one  In  the  sky.  Being  only 
8  air-miles  apart,  they  form  one  air  tr^Be 
hub. 

The  two  ahrporta  are  so  cloae  together  that 
in  instrument  flying  weather  the  Willow  Rtin 
tower,  with  superior  navigational  aids,  takes 
over  air  traffic  control  for  both  fields. 

Already  this  air  traffic  hub  is  congested. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
has  stated: 

"With  present  technical  know-how,  an  air- 
port with  lOO.CXM  or  more  air  carrier  opera- 
tions has  reached  or  is  approaching  the 
limit  of  efficient  IPR  (Instrument  fll^t 
rules)   operational  capacity. 

"A  community,  therefore,  has  a  potential 
need  for  two  airports  for  air  commerce  when 
it  has  100.000  or  more  air  carrier  operations." 

Willow  Bun  now  has  more  ttian  144.000 
operations  (either  a  landing  or  takeoff) 
annually.  Of  these,  more  than  120.000  are 
kir  carrier  operations. 
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Add  the  more  than  135.000  operations  an- 
nually at  Wayne  Major  to  the  single  air 
traffic  hub  and  you  have  the  reason  why 
another  airport,  far  removed  from  either,  is 

^Ji^  ^  **'.^  ****  "■*"  **»y  "»«  airlines 
Insist  the  minimum  of  819  million  more 
needed  to  develop  Wayne  Major  for  fuU  air- 

^^J'"^^  **•  ****^  "P«»t  developing 
the  Northeast  site.  ^^ 

Further,  this  19  million  estimate  (added 
to  tlie  9  miUion  poured  into  Wayne  Ifajor 
since  1946)  would  not  complete  the  airport 

It  does  not  include  hangars  (about  9  at 
81  million  each  wUl  be  needed),  fuel  stor- 
age, an  access  road  about  a  mUe  long  and 
underpasses  (which  have  cost  about  l  mil- 
lion each  at  other  aU-porU),  under  WlUow 
Run  Expressway.  Wabash  raUroad  and  pos- 
sibly under  a  future  runway  and  taxiway. 

To  finance  thU  tremendous  expenditure 
for  an  airport  6  of  7  major  airlines  say  they 
have  no  intention  of  using,  an  exceedingly 
optimistic  program  has  lieen  set  up. 

It  was  set  up  by  the  Wayne  County  Road 
Commission,  sponsor  of  the  airport  under 
the  direction  of  Leroy  Smith,  county  high- 
way engineer,  for  more  than  27  years. 

Total  estimated  cost  for  development  of 
Wayne  Major  (without  hangars,  fuel  storage, 
access  road  and  underpasses)  Is  a  minimum 
of  838  million,  of  which  823  million  Is  tax" 
money. 

More  than  9  million  of  the  total  has  al- 
ready  been  spent  slhce  1946  and  sUU  the  air- 
port is  such  a  Jumble  It  would  take  3  years 
before  it  could  be  ready  for  full  airline  use. 

Many  have  wondered  how  the  regional 
CAA  happened  to  approve  development  of 
one  large  airport  practlcaUy  on  top  of  an- 
other large  airport. 

Millions  in  Federal  fxxnda  were  poured  into 
Wayne  Major  after  all  the  airlines  were  al- 
ready at  Willow  Run.  Further.  aU  but  one 
had  indicated  they  had  no  Intention  or  mov- 
ing to  Wayne  Major. 

Now,  with  the  Federal  millions  already 
spent,  aviation  observers  wonder  if  millions 
more  will  be  poured  in  "to  chase  it  up." 

They  also  wonder  If  eventuaUy  the  CAA  ia 
a  face-saving  gesture  might  try,  through  di- 
rect or  indirect  pressure,  to  force  the  alrUnes 
to  move. 

Of  the  828  miUion  in  tax  mvaej  tar  the- 
Wayne  Major  master  devetopnent  plan.  810.- 
940.157.20  would  be  Federal  funds.  84.655- 
077.54   State    funds    and   87,766,848.48   frtmi' 
county  taxpayers. 

More  than-  70  percent  of  the  cooiity  tax- 
payers live  In  Detroit. 

Though  the  legltAature  has  appropriated 
only  $2,811,727.31  for  the  entire  State  to 
matdi  Federal  funds  for  airport  deveiop- 
meat  in  the  last  10  years,  Wayne  County  of- 
ficials expect  legislators  to  appropriate  $3.- 
456,177.70  for  It  alone  during  a  4-year  period. 

Since  Metropolitan  Detroit  may  receive 
only  50  percent  of  all  State  funds  appropri- 
ated, this  means  the  State  legislators  would 
have  to  appropriate  nearly  seven  million  for 
airports  during  that  period. 

The  road  commiEGlon  expects  to  get  what 
it  asks  for.    It  usually  does. 

Its  poaonnel  and  public  rdations  officer. 
John  P.  McElroy.  is  a  registered  lobbyist  In 
lAnsIng  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
Aeronautics  Commission. 

The  Aeronautics  Commission  appoints  the 
director  (Brig.  Gen.  Lester  J.  Maitiand)  and 
he  makes  the  recommendations  to  the  Leg- 
islature. 

Further,  though  Willow  Run.  Wayne  Major, 
Detroit  City  Airport  and  the  proposed  North- 
east Airport  u-e  expected  to  share  the  State 
funds  available  to  metropolitan  Detroit,  the 
road  commission  expects  to  get  every  penny 
for  Wayne  Major  through  June  30.  1969. 

Not  one  cent  would  be  available  for  the 
Northeast  Airport  until  1960. 
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Trom  Wayn*  County  t*zpayen.  th«  county 
ezpecta  to  get  $S,4M.1T7.70  durlnc  th*  four- 
ye«r  period. 

It  Already  reeelvee  half  a  million  dollan 
jearly  to  sink  Into  Wayne  Major. 

Ultimate  responsibility  for  making  up  any 
airport  operating  deflclenelea  might  eventu- 
ally alec  fall  upon  the  taxpayer. 

Thla  would  be  the  case  If  the  county 
ilcned  contracts  with  the  airlines  providing 
fixed  charges  not  subject  to  revision  or  review 
or  tied  to  some  sliding  scale. 

Since  the  war,  the  public  has  been  con- 
sulted only  once  about  Wayne  Ifajor. 

In  1946,  a  95  million  airport  development 
bond  lasiw  was  presented  to  the  people. 

The  county  hasnt  risked  a  vote  on  Its  air- 
port activities  since. 

Because  this  great  expenditure  is  being 
used  to  duplicate  a  large,  fully  operative  com- 
mercial airport  only  8  alr-milcs  away,  the  air- 
lines say  it  doesn't  make  good  sense — for 
them  or  the  public. 

The  military  Air  Reserve  program  is  an 
Important  part  of  Detroit's  airport  situation. 
The  Air  National  Guard,  with  a  •S-mll- 
Ilon  investment  In  facilities,  has  been  at 
Wayne  Major  raxyn  than  35  years  and  holds 
leases  until  1980.    It  wants  to  stay  there. 

The  Navy,  desperately  In  need  of  a  field 
from  which  It  can  fiy  Jets  (Orosse  lie  Naval 
Air  Station  Is  too  snoall  for  Jet  operations), 
always  has  expressed  a  preference  for  Wayne 
Major. 

Not  only  could  It  start  preliminary  jet  op- 
erations there  within  a  few  months,  but  its 
Installations  would  coat  only  an  estimated 
$3  million.  This  would  be  from  the  Federal 
and  residential  area  of  south  Macomb 
County. 

For  this  reason,  the  airlines  have  said  that 
Investing  in  the  northeast  site  makes  good 
business  sense  for  them  and.  they  believe, 
the  public. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Finally,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  already 
set  up  at  Willow  Run — where  It  {X'efers  to  be. 
The  airlines  say  the  number  of  jet  opera- 
tions planned  by  the  Air  FOrce  will  not  inter- 
fere with  their  operations. 

The  airlines  moved  to  WUIow  Run  when 
they  began  using  four-engine  airplanes  In 
1940. 
City  airport  was  too  small. 
They  considered  Wayne  Major.  b»it  were 
told  it  would  be  a  years  before  it  would  be 
ready  for  full  airline  use. 

Ten  years  and  about  910  million  later,  it 
■till  Unt. 

At  the  time  the  airlines  moved,  they  said 
they  had  no  intention  of  moving  again  until 
an  airport  more  centrally  located  than  either 
Willow  Run  or  Wayne  Major  became  avail- 
able. 

Willow  Run,  built  as  a  testing  and  fly-away 
field  for  the  3-24  bomber  plant,  had  served 
its  wartime  purpose  and  owed  nothing  to 
anyone. 

The  fact  that  it  has  l>een  put  to  use  and 
maintained  In  good  condition  is  a  credit  to 
both  the  University  of  Michigan,  lu  owner, 
and  the  airlines,  which  lease  it. 

Willow  Run  hasn't  cost  the  citizens  of  met- 
ropolitan Detroit  1  cent  In  city  or  county 
taxes. 

The  airlinea  pay  rent  to  the  university 
plus  percenUge  of  Income  from  nonalrlines 
revenue. 

They  operate  the  airport  and  malnUln  the 
field  and  buildings. 

For  5  years  they  operated  at  a  loss. 
The   airlines    paid    for    the   conversion   of 
the  bomber  plant  to  an  air  terminal. 

They  also  expect  to  foot  the  bill  for  the 
$1'^ -million  facelifting  and  expansion  al- 
ready begun  at  Willow  Run. 

Nevertheless,  they  see  the  future  need  for 
an  airport  north  of  the  city. 

More  than  four  time*  aa  many  persons 
would  be  served  within  a  134 -mile  radius 
of  Northeast  Airport  than  would  be  served 
in  a  lav^-mlle  radius  of  Wayne  Major. 


The  figuree  are  a>M.9ao  within  a  laH-mlle 
circle  around  Northeast  compared  to  615,360 
with  la^  miles  of  Wayne  Major. 

Northeast  Airport's  area  of  servloe  woxild 
•stand  In  every  direction: 

North,  to  the  area  of  Flint,  Paglnaw,  and 
Bay  City. 

West,  to  Pontlac.  Birmingham  and  Royal 
Oak. 

Bast,  to  Mount  Clemens.  RoaevUle,  and 
St.  Clair  Shores. 

South  from  Detroit  and  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding Industrial  area  they  wlU  schedule 
flights  there. 

Then,  as  they  do  In  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  Loa  Angles,  they  would  operate  at  two 
or  more  flelda  to  provide  better  air  trana- 
portatlon  to  a  greater  number  of  people. 

One  question  remains. 

Will  millions  be  spent  needlessly  (utterly 
wasteful."  as  the  chairman  of  the  AvlaUon 
Committee  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce has  said  >  at  Wayne  Major  or  will  the 
Northeast  site  be  given  No.  1  priority? 

PoUtlclans  may  decide  the  answer— unless 
the  public  and  legislators  have  a  more  pow- 
erful voice. 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year. 
Leroy  Smith,  the  Wayne  County  road 
commission  engineer,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  urged  as  follows:  That 
Willow  Run  Airport,  now  used  by  the 
commercial  airlines,  be  converted  Into 
a  military  aiiport;  that  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  jet  operations,  and  the  Navy  jet 
Reserve  training  operations  and  the  Air 
National  Guard,  which  is  now  located 
on  Wayne  Major  Airport,  and  probably 
cannot  be  moved  from  it,  all  be  trans- 
ferred to  Willow  Run;  ahd  that  the  air- 
lines be  made  to  go  to  Detroit-Wayne 
Major. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned  something 
about  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  that  experience 
They  have  an  outfit  caUed  the  Air  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  which  was  not  set 
up  by  the  Congress,  has  no  sUtutory 
standing  or  authority  of  any  kind. 
That  Air  Coordinating  Committee  has 
a  variety  of  panels.  It  has  an  airport 
use  panel.  It  has  an  air  space  paneL 
I  think  it  has  a  panel  dealing  with 
navigational  aids  and  other  aspects  of 
aviation. 

What  is  the  Air  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee? I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  and  on  page  162 
la  Executive  Order  9781  esUblishlng  the 
Air  Coordinating  Committee,  signed  by 
Harry  S.  Truman.  September  19.  1946 
The  members  of  this  Air  Coordinating 
Committee  at  that  time  were:  the  De- 
partment of  State,  War,  Post  Offlce 
Navy,  Commerce,  and  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board.  That  has  been  added  to 
There  are  some  more.  But  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes—and  it  was  the  case  in 
the  airport  use  panel  which  held  hear- 
ings in  the  city  of  Detroit— the  Air  Co- 
ordinaUng  Committee  Is  dominated  by 
the  military. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  enUre  text  of  Executive  Order 

If  #  ol. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Xacurvn  Oama  9781.  BsTAausRncG  thx  Aia 
CooaoiNATiNo  CoMMrrrxs 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
as  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  In 


order  to  provide  for  the  f\illeet  development 
and  coordination  of  the  aviation  pollclea 
and  acUvltiea  of  the  Federal  agencies,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  Internal  naanagement 
of  the  Oovernment,  It  la  hereby  ordered  aa 
follows: 

1.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Air  Coordinating  Committee  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  committee)  which  shall 
have  as  members  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  following-named  agenclee  (here- 
InafUr  referred  to  as  the  participating  agen- 
cies) :  the  State.  War.  Post  Offlce,  Navy,  and 
Commerce  Departments  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  The  members  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  respective  heads  of  the  par- 
ticipating agencies.  The  President  shall 
name  one  of  the  members  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  The  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  shall  designate  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Bureau  as  a  nonvoting 
member  of  the  committee. 

(b)  Each  offlcer  or  body  authorized  under 
subparagraph  9  (a)  hereof  to  designate  a 
member  of  the  committee  ahall  also  desig- 
nate one  or  more  alternate  members,  aa  may 
be  necessary. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures to  provide  for  participation,  includ- 
ing participation  In  voting,  by  a  representa- 
tive of  any  agency  not  named  In  subpara- 
graph 9  (a)  hereof  In  connection  with  such 
aviation  matters  as  are  of  substantial  In- 
terest to  that  agency. 

a.  The  comnUttee  shall  examine  aviation 
problems  and  developments  affecting  more 
than  one  participating  acency;  develop  and 
recommend  Integrated  policies  to  be  carried 
out  and  actions  to  t)e  taken  by  the  par- 
Ucipatlng  agencies  or  by  any  other  Oovern- 
ment agency  charged  with  responsibility  In 
the  aviation  Held:  and.  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law.  coordinate  the  aviation  ac- 
tivities of  such  agencies  except  activities 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  quaal-Judlclal 
functions. 

3.  The  committee  shall  consult  with  ^d- 
eral  Interagency  boards  and  committees  con- 
cerned in  any  manner  with  aviation  activ- 
ities; and  consult  with  the  representaUvee 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Provisions!  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  OrgnntcaUon  or  to 
the  permanent  sticceMor  thereof  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Department  of  State  gen- 
eral policy  dlrecuves  and  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  the  said  represenutlvea. 

4.  The  conunlttee,  after  obUlning  the 
views  of  the  head  of  esch  agency  concerned, 
shall  submit  to  the  President,  together  with 
the  said  views,  (a)  such  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  on  aviation  policies  as  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  President  by  rea- 
son of  their  character  or  importance,  (b) 
thoae  important  aviaUon  questions  the  dis- 
position of  which  u  prevcnUd  by  the  In- 
ability of  the  agencies  concerned  to  agree. 
(c)  an  annual  report  of  the  committee's 
activities  during  each  calendar  year,  to  be 
submitted  not  later  than  January  SI  of  the 
next  succeeding  year,  and  (d)  tuch  Interim 
reports   aa    may    be    necersary   or   desirable. 

5.  The  heads  of  the  participating  agencies 
shall  cause  their  respective  agenclee  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  committee  in  aU  appro- 
priate circumstances  and.  consonant  with 
law,  to  provide  the  committee  with  such 
personnel   assistance   as   may   be  neceaaary. 

HAaav  8.  TirMAK. 

Tmx  WHrrx  Housx,  September  19.  1046. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  Air  Coordinating 
Committee,  when  this  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  airports  developed,  or- 
dered its  airport  use  panel  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  in  Detroit,  which  they  did 
on  the  22d  and  23d  of  Jime  of  1955. 

I  say  that  the  airport  use  panel  Is 
a  stacked  deck.  It  had  2  civilians  out 
of  the  6  members  of  that  panel,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration and  a  representative  of  tta« 
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Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  But  It  had  4 
military  representatives,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Defense  Eind 
1  each  from  the  Army,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Navy.  In  other  words,  there 
were  4  military  representatives  and  2 
civilians.  That  was  a  2  to  1  vote  In  favor 
of  the  military  on  any  problem  In  the  De- 
troit area  concerning  the  use  of  airports. 
I  told  you  this  Air  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee has  no  statutory  standing,  being 
created  by  executive  order,  but  It  is  pre- 
sumed to  bind  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Goverrmaent.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
I  have  come  to  learn  that  the  executive 
branch  of  •the  Oovernment  has  come 
to  have  a  lot  more  to  !say  about  the 
future  of  aviation  In  this  country  than 
the  Congress  does.  The  Air  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  itself  signed  the  report 
which  resulted  from  the  hearings  of  this 
airport  use  panel  and  that,  like  the 
panel,  was  represented  4  to  2  military 
over  civilian. 

What  did  that  panel  ^port?  It  re- 
ported exactly  what  it  knew  it  was  going 
to  report  before  it  went,  out  there.  It 
was  going  to  give  the  military  anything 
they  wanted,  and  it  was  going  to  back 
up  the  CAA  and  Its  mistaken  program 
of  underwriting  this  huge  expansion 
program  to  build  one  airport  right  on 
top  of  another  one. 

Who  was  going  to  fight  It?  They  knew 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  but  they 
went  through  the  sham  o(  a  public  hear- 
ing and  let  people  comje  in  and  talk 
themselves  out.  knowinct  all  the  time 
that  it  would  not  make  a  bit  of  differ- 
ence. They  could  have  stayed  ri.ht  here 
in  Washington.  I 

There  are  some  curioiis  things  about 
that  report.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  that 
the  entire  report  go  into  the  Record,  be- 
cause it  is  too  long.  But  what  would  you 
think  would  be  some  of  tihe  factors  you 
ouKht  to  consider  in  deciding  how  air- 
ports should  be  used  in  a  particular  com- 
munity? Would  you  not  think  that  the 
item  of  cost  would  be  one  that  you  would 
consider?  Would  you  noi,  think  that  the 
location  of  airports  and  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  airports  woiuld  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  congestion  of  air  space? 
But  this  amazing  report  of  the  airport 
use  panel,  which  was  decided  before  they 
ever  heard  a  word  of  testimony,  says  this 
in  their  letter  of  transmittal  of  Novem- 
ber 4, 1955: 

Nothing  in  this  report  should  be  construed 
to  mean  that  any  air  space  problems  In  this 
matter  have  necessarily  been  resolved  or  that 
the  recommendations  contained  herein  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  members  of  the  airport 
use  panel  advisory  committee. 

Just  a  moment  on  the  significance  of 
that  last  phrase.  The  airport  use  panel 
advisory  committee  is  not  a  Government 
a^jency.  It  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  trade  associations  Interested  In 
flying,  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association, 
the  Air  Transport  Association,  and  so 
on.  There  are  a  number  of  such  asso- 
ciations. They  formed  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. This  question  was  referred  to 
that  advisory  committee,  but  they  did  not 
eo  along  with  the  airport  use  panel.  That 
Is  why  they  had  to  say  that  the  recom- 
mendations contained  In  their  report 
have  not  been  endorsed  by  the  airport 
use  panel  advisory  committee.    But  the 


important  thing  Is  their  saying  them- 
selves  that  ther  did  not  consider  the  air- 
space problem. 

Here  you  have  two  airports  that  right 
now.  with  their  present  traffic,  without 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  jet  training 
operaUons.  are  both  operating  at  near 
capacity.  Would  you  not  think  It  would 
be  Intelligent  to  consider  the  air-space 
problem  before  you  decide  about  the 
present  and  future  airport  use  in  the  city 
of  Detroit?  But  this  panel  did  not  dare 
look  at  that  question  because  it  would 
have  directed  them  not  to  put  more  con- 
gesUon  where  there  is  already  too  much. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  item  of  cost. 
Let  me  just  read  you  what  they  said 
about  the  item  of  cost.  They  belittle  It. 
The  airlines  say,  "We  know  what  It  costs 
to  build  airports,  we  know  what  It  costs 
to  build  terminals  and  hangars  and  nm- 
ways  and  storage  facilities,  and  all  those 
things.  We  think  It  is  going  to  cost  be- 
tween $20  million  and  $30  million." 

But  what  does  the  airport  use  panel  - 
say?    It  says: 

While  the  panel  questions  the  $20  mU- 
llon  to  $30  million  suggested  during  the 
hearings  as  the  estimated  cost  of  transfer- 
ring carriers  to  the  Detroit  Wayne  Major 
Airport,  It  knows,  of  course,  that  such  a 
move  might  very  well  be  costly. 

But  when  the  airlines  who  have  been 
negotiating  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Detroit  Wayne  Major  Airport  over 
the  years  finally  got  the  figures  from 
them:  what  were  they?  Prom  $28  mil- 
lion to  $32  million. 

The  panel  brushed  that  off.  Con- 
gress, or  some  other  public  body,  has  to 
put  up  a  good  share  of  that  money.  But 
the  airport  use  panel  does  not  care 
about  the  cost.  That  again  might  be 
because  the  panel  is  dominated  by  the 
military  where  cost  is  not  generally 
considered  too  important. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  point  to  put  in  the  Record  the 
recommendations  of  the  airport  use 
panel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
SiEMiNSKil.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

An  CooaoiNATiNG  CoMMrrrEx, 
Wasnington,  D.  C,  November  4, 1955. 

ACC  AiKPORT  UsK  Panel  Makes  Recommkn- 

OATION8  ON  AiaPOaTS  IN  THE  DETSOIT,  MICH., 

AaxA 

The  Airport  Use  Panel  of  the  Air  Coordi- 
nating Committee  today  released  the  follow- 
ing reconunendatlons  as  a  result  of  a  hearing 
held  in  Detroit,  Mlctu.  June  22  and  23,  1955, 
to  "determine,  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
public,  the  most  feasible  clvlI/mllitary  utili- 
zation of  the  airports,  existing  and  proposed. 
In  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  area." 

1.  That  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport 
be  developed  and  utilized  as  the  major  dvU 
air  terminal  serving  the  Detroit  area. 

2.  That  the  scheduled  air  carriers  now 
vulng  the  WUlow  Run  Airport  transfer  their 
operations  to  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port as  soon  as  adequate  facilities  can  be 
made  available  to  serve  their  needs. 

3.  That  the  Willow  Rtui  Airport  continue 
to  be  operated  vmder  civil  ownership  aa  a 
Joint  clvll/mllltary  airport. 

4.  That  one  Air  Force  Beserre  fighter 
squadron  be  immediately  relocated  from 
Selfridge  Air  Force  base  and  established  on 
the  WUlow  Run  Airport,  utilizing  preeent 
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Ooremment-owned  facilities  and  purstiant 
to  existing  righto  of  the  Oovernment  to  um 
the  airport. 

6.  That  the  Naval  Air  SUtlon  be  relocated 
from  Orosse  He  and  established  on  the  WU- 
low Run  Airport. 

6.  That  the  Air  National  Ouard  squadrons 
now  stationed  at  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major 
Airport  be  transferred  to  the  Willow  Run  Air- 
port as  soon  as  agreement  can  be  reached 
between  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the  offl- 
claU  of  Wayne  County  for  the  replacement 
of  Air  National  Guard  facilities  now  existing 
or  under  construction  at  the  Detroit-Wayne 
Major  Airport  with  equally  adequate  facul- 
ties at  the  Willow  Run  Airport 

7.  That  the  proper  authorities  proceed 
with  plans  to  develop  additional  public  alr- 
porta  adequate  to  serve  present  and  future 
clvU  aviation  requirements  In  the  Detroit 
area.  * 

8.  That.  In  the  event  Naval  Air  Station 
Oroeae  De  Is  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  military,  consideration  be  given  to  civU 
use  of  this  airport  for  general  aviation. 

9.  That  the  appropriate  local,  Stote,  and 
Federal  officials  develop,  coordinate,  and  In- 
tegrate the  master  plans  of  all  airports  In  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  to  the  extent  nec- 
e«ary  that  each  airport  may  be  utUlzed 
effectively  and  fully  consUtent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  herein. 

10.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  ee- 
tablUhment  of  a  single  metropolitan  alrp<^ 
authority  to  administer  the  clvU  alrporto  In 
the  Detroit  area. 

The  Airport  Use  Panel  U  a  component  of 
the  Air  Coordinating  Committee  and  Ita 
membership  Is  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Air  Force.  Army 
Navy,  and  Commerce,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
It  Is  responsible  for  recommending  to  the 
Air  Coordinating  Committee  major  policies 
Involving  airport  matters  alTecUng  both  mili- 
tary and  civil  agencies  and  Is  authorized  to 
take  final  action  for  the  ACC  when  in  tmanl- 
mous  agreement. 

The  panel's  recommendations  pertaining 
to  the  Detroit  hearing  were  unanimously 
endorsed  by: 

Fred  B.  Lee  (Chairman) ,  Administrator, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  Roger  W.  Full- 
ing, Director  of  Construction  (P.  &  I), 
Offlce  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Defense:  Maj.  Oen.  Kenneth  P.  Berg- 
qulst.  Director  of  Operations,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force;  Maj.  Oen.  Ham- 
ilton H.  Howze,  Chief.  Army  Aviation 
Division,  Department  of  the  Army; 
Rear  Adm.  W.  L.  Rees,  Assistant  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (Air) ,  Department 
of  the  Navy;  Joseph  P.  Adanu,  Vice 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
29th  of  December,  the  airlines  met  again 
and  said  once  and  for  all  they  were  not 
going  to  move  to  Detroit- Wayne  Major 
Airport  and  they  were  perfectly  happy  at 
WlUow  Run.  They  condemned  the  ex- 
penditure of  about  $30  million  at  Wayne 
Major  Airport  ac  a  waste  of  public  fimds. 

In  addition  the  airlines  said  that  prob- 
ably there  should  be  another  airport  In 
the  Detroit  area  but  that  it  ought  to  be 
away  from  the  Willow  Rim  traffic  pat- 
tern and  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  build 
one  airport  right  on  top  of  another.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  today.  In  instrument 
flying  weather,  those  airports  are  so  close 
together  that  landings  and  take-offs  at 
Wayne  Major  Airport  are  controlled  by 
the  Willow  Run  tower. 

As  Jean  Pearson,  the  Free  Press  Avia- 
tion writer,  very  aptly  said.  "You  have 
two  big  airports  on  the  ground — WUlow 
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Ron  and  Detroit  Wayne  Maior — bat  tax 
the  air  yoa  only  have  one." 

But  with  the  Increased  speed  of  fljrinff 
and  the  Increased  roluxne  of  traffic,  it 
Just  does  not  make  sense  to  congest  these 
alrpwts  further.  That  $30  million  would 
be  more  intellisently  spent  on  the  other 
aide  of  Detroit  away  from  the  mreMnt 
traffic  pattern  of  those  two  existing  air- 
ports. Certainly,  they  have  thrown  in 
$17  minion  already,  but  Is  that  any  rea- 
son because  we  have  been  foolish  in  the 
past  that  we  should  throw  away  another 
$30  million?  I  would  like  also.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  incorporate  in  my  remarks  at 
chla  point  the  letter  at  December  29  ct 
the  airlines  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Albert  E.  Cobo  and  Leroy  C.  Smith,  and 
the  news  release  accompanying  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

DxcSMBXB  29.  1955. 
Hon.  Albsbt  K.  Cobo. 
Itr.  LnoT  C.  Sicrru. 

OcMTuacxN:  We  the  undersigned  airlines 
have  glTen  moat  careful  consideration  to  tbe 
proposal  that  we  move  our  Detroit  terminal 
from  Willow  Run  Airport  to  Wayne  Major 
Airport.  During  the  past  several  weeks  we 
have  made  a  thorough  analysis  and  study  of 
the  detaUed  Wayne  Major  operation  as  pre- 
sented by  you  to  us  at  our  meeting  of 
November  17  last.  Including  your  proposed 
rates  and  fees,  required  improvement  pro- 
gram, time  scheduling  of  such  improvements, 
neoaoaary  expenditure  of  public  funds,  etc. 

It  was  agreed  at  that  meeting  between 
city,  county.  And  airline  officials  that  It 
would  cost  at  least  $28,363,000  additional 
to  equip  Wayne  Major  for  full  airline  use. 
Even  this  sxun  did  not  Include  such  other 
necessary  costs  as  fuel  facilities,  access  road- 
waya.  and  the  movement  of  navigational 
aids.  As  outlined  by  you  this  coet  a'ould 
be  borne  In^part  by  the  county.  State,  and 
Federal  Oovemiasnts  and  in  part  by  the  air- 
lines, payable  invuts  and  charges. 

We  fully  ntKmtiwi  that  Wayne  Major  Is 
more  convenleoUy  located  to  the  center  of 
Detroit  and  would  represent  a  10-  to  12- 
mlnute  saving  in  traveling  time  downtown. 
We  also  recognize  that  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  our  passenger  customers  is  of 
primary  concern. 

Thua  the  basic  question  was  a  balancing 
of  increased  passenger  convenience  against 
the  expenditure  of  private  and  taxpayer 
funds  to  duplicate  at  Wayne  Major  those 
facilities  already  existing  and  being  used 
at  Willow  Run.  In  our  considered  Judg- 
ment, the  benefits  to  the  traveling  public 
are  not  suiDcient  to  warrant  this  expendi- 
ture. 

We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  re- 
quirement that  the  various  military  avia- 
tion units  And  a  permanent  home.  Of  the 
three  service  units  concerned  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  is  satisfactorily  located  at 
Wayne  Major  and  the  Air  Force  has  moved 
Into  Government-owned  facilities  at  Willow 
Run.  This  leaves  only  the  Navy  to  be 
located  and  It  expressed  a  preference  to  op- 
erate at  Wayne  Major  Airport. 

At  the  airport  use  panel  hearing  It  was 
estUnated  that  It  would  cost  only  $3  million 
to  establish  the  Navy  at  Wayne  Major  to 
make  it  suitable  for  a  military  operation. 
Thus  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  $3 
million  to  Install  a  military  operation  and 
the  $38,365,000  to  set  up  a  commercial  opera, 
tlon  at  Wayne  Major  would  be  $25,206,000. 
R  was  expressed  at  the  panel  hearing  that 
an  urgency  exists  for  a  relocation  of  the 
Navy  and  thla  xugency  could  more  readily 
be  met  by  a  move  to  Wayne  Major. 


We  also  have  b«tae«  va  tbe  need  for  an- 
other airport  In  the  northeast  section.  We 
feel  that  any  money  spent  on  further  air- 
port facilities  In  the-  Detroit  area  should  be 
inveatad  In  the  development  of  the  North- 
east Airport,  aa  a  solution  to  Detroit's  air- 
port needs. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  expreas  our 
thanka  to  both  the  city  and  county  rjn^imim 
for  their  Intereat  in  the  matter. 

BOBZXT  J.   WU.BOM. 

Capital  Airlines.  Inc. 

TOOD  O.  COLK. 

Delta  Air  Line*,  inc. 
MauaicB   LgmaauxK. 

Sostem  Airline*,  inc. 
DAI.X  MsBaxac. 

SoTthvDeat  Airlines,  Inc. 
GrijRcx  H.  CukT, 
Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc. 

RAI.PH  8.  TwtST. 

United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Anunns  National  TmmwAL 

SnvicB  Co..  Inc.. 
Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  January  19S«. 
Seven  of  eight  major  airlines  operating  at 
WUlow  Run  Airport  today  informed  Detroit 
and  Wayne  County  officials  that  they  have 
Anally  decided,  "once  and  for  all.~  ai;alnst 
moving  operations  to  th«  Detrott-Wayne 
Major  Airport. 

The  decision  was  reached  in  a  special 
meeUng  December  28.  of  member  airlines 
comprising  the  Airlines  National  Terminal 
Service  Co.  Inc.  (ANTSCO).  An  announce- 
ment of  the  action  l.as  been  withheld  until 
each  airline  signed  a  letter  which  was  re- 
ceived todsy  by  Leroy  C.  Smith.  Wayne  Coun- 
ty highway  engineer  and  manager  of  Wayne 
Major. 

"In  our  coiuidered  Judgment."  the  carriers 
told  Smith,  "the  benefits  to  the  traveling 
public  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant"  the  ex- 
penditure of  some  $32  million,  the  amount  In 
pubUc  and  private  runds  estimated  neces- 
sary to  convert  Wayne  Major. 

In  their  letter,  the  alrllnea  said  their  final 
decision  followed  a  thorough  analysis  and 
study  of  the  detailed  Wayne  Major  operation 
as  proposed  by  the  al-po.-fs  backers. 

"We  fully  recognize  that  Wayne  Major  is 
more  conveniently  located  to  the  center  of 
Detroit  and  would  repreaent  a  10-  to  12-mln- 
ute  saving  In  traveling  Ume."  the  airlines 
said.  "We  also  recognize  that  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  our  passenger  customers 
is  of  primary  concern. 

"Thus  the  basic  question  was  a  balanclns; 
of  increased  passenger  convenience  against 
the  expenditure  of  private  and  taxpayer 
funds  to  duplicate  at  Wayne  Major  those 
facilities  already  existing  and  being  used  at 
WUlcw  Run." 

The  airline's  decision  was  also  gcvemed  by 
the  requtremenU  of  the  Michigan  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  currently  based  at  Wayne 
Major,  and  the  Naval  Air  StaUon  at  Groaae 
He.  A  new  Air  Force  reserve  squadron  is 
expected  to  begin  its  weekend  flying  opera- 
tions at  Willow  Run  later  this  month. 

National  Guard  spokesmen  have  said  they 
are  "happily  located."  while  Navy  officials 
have  expressed  a  clear  preference  for  relocat- 
ing all  naval  flying  activities  at  Wayne  Major 
rather  than  WUlow  Run.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  it  wUl  coat  only  $3  million  to 
transfer  the  Oroaae  He  base  to  Wayne  Major, 
a  clear-cut  savings  of  nearly  $30  million 
over  the  cost  to  convert  the  Wayne  County 
port  for  commercial  operations. 

The  letter  to  Smith  was  aent  by  an 
ANTSCO  member  airlines  except  American, 
which  has  Indicated  It  Is  considering  a  lone 
switch  to  Wayne  Major.  American  was  rep- 
resented at  the  special  ANTSCO  meeting,  but 
declined  to  make  any  comment  on  the  out- 
come. 

The  airlines'  unified  stand  apparently 
spells  an  end  to  Wayne  County  bopea  for  a 


multlmllUon  dollar  revamping  of  Wayn« 
Major,  but  the  alrcarrlcrs  pledged  t^eir  com- 
plete support  and  cooperation  in  working 
toward  another  Detroit  airport  In  the  north- 
east  section    to   supplement   Willow   Run. 

"We  feel."  the  alrllnea  said  today,  "that 
any  money  spent  on  further  airport  factlttlea 
in  the  Detroit  area  should  be  Invested  In  the 
development  of  the  Northeast  Airport,  aa  a 
solution  to  Detroit's  airport  needa.'*  Point- 
ing to  current  air  traffic  increaaea  of  from 
10  to  IS  percent  yearly,  they  say  two  air- 
ports in  the  metrupoUtan  Detroit  area  will 
be  "Justified  and  warranted"  by  the  time 
a  new  faculty  can  be  constructed. 

The  "once  atKl  for  all"  decision  to  remain 
at  WtUow  Run  thua  pavea  the  way  for  the 
start  of  a  $1.500XX)0  remodeling  and  expan- 
sion program  there,  financed  by  the  airlines. 

Baaed  on  an  extensive  study  by  Landnun  ft 
Brown,  nationally  famous  airport  consult- 
ants of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  the  project  in  lu 
entirety  wUl  take  about  2  years  to  complete. 
Two  of  three  major  phases  of  the  Improve- 
ment program,  however,  can  be  finished  by 
next  year.  ANTSCO  president.  Robert  E.  Mill- 
er, said  today.  He  added  that  a  detaUed  ex- 
pUnatlon  of  the  project  wUl  be  announced 
publicly  when  a  date  for  the  start  of  actual 
work  has  been  set. 

When  the  bulk  of  the  ImprovenMnt  project 
is  completed,  the  Landrum  tt  Brown  report 
estimates.  Willow  Run  Airport  shoiild  prove 
adequate  to  serve  all  anticipated  air-travel 
needs  of  the  metropolitan  Detroit  area  for 
the  next  10  years,  and  at  least  until  the  pro- 
pored  northeast  airport  Is  in  operation. 

Cost  of  the  revamping  would  be  reduced 
considerably  should  American  Airlines  de- 
cide to  move.  MiUer  explained,  as  the  remain- 
ing seven  carriers  would  absorb  space  cur- 
rently utlllred  by  American,  which  accounU 
for  some  38  percent  of  operations  at  Willow 
Run,  This  would  then  cut  down  planned 
and  needed  expansion  of  the  terminal  buUd- 
Ing  and  hangar  faculties. 

Tb  back  up  with  action  their  Intention  of 
remaining  at  WiUow  Run.  ANTSCO  officUla 
h.ive  been  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the 
Unlveralty  of  Michigan,  owner  of  the  va*.t 
airport,  tor  an  extension  and/or  renewal  of 
the  c\irrent  lease,  which  expires  In  1962. 

Airlines  who  concurred  In  the  final  deci- 
sion to  remain  at  Willow  Run  Include  Capi- 
tal. Delta.  Kastem.  Northwest.  Trans  World, 
and  United.  The  seventh.  North  Central 
Alrllnea.  la  not  a  member  of  ANTSCO.  but 
Intenda  to  suy.  An  eighth  operator.  Slick 
Air  Freight,  moved  early  last  jrear  Xrocn 
Wayne  Major. 

Mr.  MEADER  After  the  airlines  said 
that  they  were  not  going  to  move— this 
has  happened.  There  have  been  three 
attacks  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  air- 
lines to  move.  I  have  here  a  letter  dated 
February  14.  1»5«.  from  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  addressed  to  Mr.  Floyd 
Wakefield,  the  University  of  Michigan 
Airport  supervisor  at  Willow  Run.  In 
which  the  Navy  says:  "We  need  so  much 
space— please  give  it  to  us." 

The  university  has  not  yet  replied  to 
that  letter,  but  I  do  not  know  how  they 
could  make  any  other  reply  than  to  say, 
"Well,  we  are  sorry,  but  there  Just  is  no- 
where to  go.  The  siwce  is  occupied," 
which  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  to  Incorporate  the  letter 
from  the  Navy  Department  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


gw^mtr^-o  EC  c  ri^xT  A  v    d  'C/^/^id  f^ vif\i  TCB 
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DCPABTUXHT  or  THS  NAVT, 

OmcK  or  THS  Chikt  or 

Naval  OrxaATioirs, 
Washington  25.  D.  C,  February  9,  1956. 
Mr.  Plotd  G.  WAKzriKLO, 

University  of  Mictigan  Airport 
Supervisor,  Willow  Run  Airport, 
Ypsilanti.  Mich. 

DKAx  M>.  WAKxriBU):  I  am  writing  In  re- 
gards to  the  recent  Airport  Use  Panel  public 
hearing  held  In  the  city  of  Detroit  and  that 
panel's  recommendation  of  November  4,  1956, 
that  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Grosse  He,  Mich.! 
be  relocated  and  established  on  the  WUlow 
Run  Airport.  < 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Navy  Department  to 
comply  with  the  above  recommendation  aa 
soon  as  possible  in  that  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Oroaae  He,  la  no  longer  adequate  to 
support  the  newer  type  aircraft  planned  for 
that  station.  Peaslbility  studies  have 
proven  that  the  cost  of  expanding  the  Grosse 
He  runway  system  would  be  prohibitive  as 
well  as  requiring  excessive  fill  in  the  Detroit 
River.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  no  fur- 
ther consideration  is  being  glyen  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  facility. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  set  forth 
the  anticipated  Navy  requirementa  for  the 
relocation  of  the  Naval  Air  SUUon  on  the 
WUlow  Run  Airport  and  to  request  an  esti- 
mated date  and  extent  of  available  facilities 
upon  which  this  Department  can  plan,  and 
program  for,  this  recommended  move.  The 
anticipated  Navy  requirements  for  the  WU- 
low Run  Airport  are  as  follows; 

1.  Land  area — approximately!  80  *ci^*- 

2.  Aircraft  parking  apron-HDO.OOO  square 
yards. 

3.  Aircraft  hangar:  Hangar  area.  50.000 
square  feet;  Leanto  area.  60,000  square  feet. 

4.  Ground  training  building,!  30,000  square 
feet. 

6.  Aviation  fuel  storage.  10,000  barrels. 

6.  Supply  offices  and  warehouse  storage 
facilities.  50.000  square  feet. 

7.  Public  Works  and  automotive  mainte- 
nance facUlUea,  20.000  square  feet. 

8.  Ordnance  storage  faculties,,  three  maga- 
zines. 

9.  Personnel  and  welfare  faclUtlea  to  be 
constructed. 

It  U  anticipated  that  Navy  aircraft,  ap- 
proxinuitely  60  in  number,  of  ^hlch  37  will 
be  Jet  type,  wlU  average  32,000  operations 
per  year. 

Tour  early  attention  and  cooperation  in 
this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  A.  Hannecait, 
Captain,  United  States  Navy 

(By|dlrecUon). 

Mr.  MEADER.  Meanwhile,  almost  on 
the  same  day.  February  13,  1956.  the 
secretary  of  the  Airport  Use  Panel,  this 
kangaroo  court  that  I  have  been  talking 
about,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  which  is  really  a  master- 
piece of  Federal  bureaucratic  arrogance 
and  impertinence. 

They  wanted  to  know  why  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  had  not  answered  a 
letter  which.  I  understand,  the  univer- 
sity never  received.  They  wanted  to 
know  when  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  going  to  start  obeying  the  orders  of 
the  Airport  Use  Panel.  If  it  binds  any- 
body, it  binds  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  but  It  does  not  have 
any  authority  over  the  State  of  Michigan 
or  any  agency  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

They  had  the  impertinence  and  au- 
dacity to  tell  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  the  regents  of  that  university,  that 
they  should  not  renew  any  lease  with  the 
airlines.    I  would  say  they  are  way  out 


of  bounds.  It  is  an  ultra  ylres  act  and 
should  be  ignored. 

I  think  the  university  Is  drafting  a 
reply  to  that  letter. 

I  would  like  to  Incorporate  the  Airport 
Use  Panel  letter  of  February  13, 1956  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
(The  letter  is  as  follows: ) 

An  COORDINATINO  COMMrrRK, 

Washington.  D.  C.,  February  13,  1956. 

Dr.  HaXLAN   HATCHBt, 

President.  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich,. 
Mt  Dbab  Da.  Hatchek:  Early  in  November 
1955,  you  were  furnished  a  copy  of  the  air- 
port use  panel's  report  dated  November  4, 
1955.  concerning  the  most  feasible  civU 
military  utUization  of  the  airports,  existing 
and  proposed  in  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  area. 
That  report  recommends,  among  other 
things,  (1)  that  the  scheduled  air  carriers 
now  using  the  WUlow  Run  Airport  transfer 
their  operations  to  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major 
Airport  as  soon  as  adequate  facilities  can 
be  made  available  to  serve  their  needs,  and 
(2)  that  one  Air  Force  Reserve  fighter 
squadron,  the  Air  National  Guard  squadrons 
now  stationed  at  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major 
Airport,  and  the  Naval  and  Marine  activi- 
ties presently  located  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Grosse  He  be  transferred  to  the  Willow  Run 
Airport.  WhUe  these  recommendations  ob- 
viously are  of  vital  concern  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  aa  owner  of  the  WUlow  Run 
Airport,  the  panel,  thus  far,  has  received  no 
official  Indication  of  the  university's  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  proposed  changes 
In  the  use  to  be  made  of  that  airport. 

In  approving  this '  report,  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  compris- 
ing the  airport  use  plan,  Individually  and 
collectively,  committed  themselves  to  Im- 
plement the  recommendations  contained 
therein.  Since  the  issuance  of  this  report, 
each  of  the  member  agencies  primarily  con- 
cerned has  further  Indicated  its  full  inten- 
tion to  fnx>ceed  with  impjementatlon  of 
these  recommendations  as  expeditiously  aa 
possible.  In  this  connection,  it  is  under- 
stood that  both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  De- 
partments have  already  been  In  touch  with 
the  university  with  a  view  to  negotiating 
agreements  for  transfer  to  the  WUlow  Run 
Airport  of  the  military  operations  noted 
above. 

It  Is  also  pointed  out  that  since  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  panel's  report,  the  panel  has 
been  officially  advised  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Wayne  Coimty  Supervisors,  and  the  di- 
rector of  aeronautics  for  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, acting  on  behalf  of  the  Governor,  that 
the  agencies  of  government  they  represent 
also  Intend  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  fuUest  extent  consistent 
with  their  statutory  authority,  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  panel's  reconunenda- 
tlons. 

As  the  owner  of  the  Willow  Run  Airport  It 
Is  recognized  that  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  are  In  a  position  to  consid- 
erably facilitate  the  changes  in  civil  and  mU- 
Itary  viae  of  the  airport  contemplated  by  the 
airport  use  paneL  Accordingly  the  panel 
has  directed  me  to  request,  on  behalf  of  aU 
Its  member  agencies,  the  cooperation  of  the 
regents  of  the  luiiversity  toward  that  end. 

In  this  connection  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  some  of  the  alrUnes  now  operat- 
ing at  the  Willow  Run  Airport  are  reluctant 
to  transfer  their  operations  to  the  Detroit- 
Wayne  Major  Airport,  aa  recommended  by 
the  panel,  and  that  the  Airlines  National 
Terminal  Service  Co..  Inc.,  acting  on  their 
behalf,  baa  proposed  to  the  tinlverslty  a  long- 
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term  extension  of  the  agreement  under  which 
It  operates  and  malntelns  the  WUlow  Rim 
Airport.  Inasmuch  as  any  extension  of  the 
ANTSCO  agreement  might  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  panel  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
It  Is  the  panel's  hope  that  the  unlvnslty  wUl 
not  concur  in  any  such  amendment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
several  other  Interested  agencies  will  depend. 
In  large  measure,  on  the  position  to  be  taken 
by  the  regenU  of  the  tmlversity,  the  panel 
has  directed  me  to  request  an  official  state- 
ment of  the  intent  of  the  university  In  this  ' 
regard. 

Yoiu-  cooperation  In  this  matter  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  concerned. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Johnsow. 
Secretary,  Airport  Use  Panel. 
(Copies  to  mayor  of  Detroit.  Mich.;  Gover- 
nor of   the   State   of   Michigan;    chairman, 
Wayne  County  Board  of  Supervisors.) 

Mr.  MEADER.  In  addition  to  that, 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Air-  «^ 
port  Use  Panel  was  that  there  be  a 
Detroit  Aviation  Authority,  so  Mr.  Smith 
set  up  a  Detroit  Aviation  Authority 
which  they  wanted  to  make  a  9-member 
board.  They  are  willing  to  have  the 
University  of  Michigan  be  represented 
by  1  member.  That  member  could  be 
outvoted  8  to  1.  They  would  like  to  have 
the  University  of  Michigan  turn  over  the 
airport  to  this  Detroit  Aviation  Author- 
ity. That  is  very  much  like,  "Will  you 
please  come  into  my  parlor,  said  the 
spider  to  the  fly." 

The  University  of  Michigan  Indicated 
that  they  had  obligations  under  their 
lease  with  the  Airlines  Terminal  Service 
Co.,  and  although  they  sent  a  represent- 
ative to  one  of  the  organization  meetings, 
that  did  not  mean  that  they  were  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  Detroit  Avia- 
tion Authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  all  this  mean 
In  terms  of  the  future  of  aviation  in  the 
United  States?  We  all  know  how  im- 
portant aviation  has  become,  but  I 
would  like  to  read  two  paragraphs  from 
the  report  on  aviation  facilities  of  a 
study  group  appointed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  It  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Harding  report  and  Is  entitled 
"Aviation  Facilities."  It  is  dated  De- 
cember 31.  1955. 

On  page  22  I  read  as  foUows; 

Since  1948,  total  United  States  flying  hours 
have  more  than  doubled,  and  the  air  car- 
riers have  boosted  their  passenger-mUes 
from  about  six  to  almost  twenty  bUUon. 
MUltary  operations  have  increased  and  so 
have  those  in  the  category  of  general  avia- 
tion. Controlled  traffic  Is  now  about  equaUy 
divided  between  civil  and  mUitary. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  both  In- 
dustry and  Government  were  predicting  air- 
line traffic  of  only  between  nine  and  eleven 
and  one-half  billion  passenger-miles  by  1955. 
In  1951.  the  CAA  revised  its  flgiu-es  and  pre- 
dicted that  airline  passenger-miles  would 
reach  20  bllUon  in  1960.  That  traffic  volume 
wlU  be  attained  this  year — 5  years  ahead  of 
schediUe.  This,  then.  Is  the  first  major  fac- 
tor having  an  Impact  on  the  problem:  Avia- 
tion's rate  of  growth  and  the  load  It  wiU 
put  on  our  faculties  are  constantly  being 
underestimated  In  futtuw  planning. 

But  to  handle  this  fantastic  growth  of 
air  traffic;  to  build  a  sound  policy  for  Its 
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f^tt^4an«i*rf  twithy  d0V«iDmcnt  the  re- 
port haa  this  tOMqr  on  page  SO: 

In  mniBury.  tbm>  tlic  pnmrt  nsponsl* 
bfllty  for  ftTUtlan  fumttaa  dtrelopmcnt. 
wtthln  the  OuwtnnMnt.  la  dlstrtlratad  aome- 
irtwt  M  follows: 

The  Ctni  Aennuratla  Admlntatrmtkm  baa 
the  responsfbuny  for  ofwratlng  tbe  atrvay*. 

Tb*  military  BBulcaa  fly  under  CItU  Aero- 
nsntlca  Admlnlatratlon's  eontrol  but  must, 
of  neueaalty.  prorlda  certain  trafBc-«ootrol 
and  alr-aaTlgatlon  aaiilcea  to  aaeet  tlielr 
own  raqulrementa.  If  tb«  Civil  Aeroaautlca 
Admlalstratlon  la  unable  to  meet  them. 

The  Air  Coordinating  Committee  has  the 
responalblUty  for  coordinating  broad  avia- 
tion policies. 

The  Air  Navigation  Devetopment  Board  la 
responsible  tot  coordinating  aviation  facil- 
ities development  programs. 

Tbe  Radio  Technical  Commission  for  Aero- 
nautics la  a  Oovcmment  Industry  advisory 
organization  with  no  continuing  olBclal 
Oofvarament  status  which  serves  upon  re- 
quest. 

There  are  now  over  75  committees,  sub- 
committees, and  special  working  groups  ad- 
draaslng  theraaalvea  to  avlatlon-faclUtlea 
matters.  The  existence  of  so  nuiny  groups 
Is  not.  la  Itself,  an  evil,  but  It  la  Increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  process  of  coor- 
dination Is  becoming  more  and  more  time 
consuming,  and  that  preoccupation  with  cur- 
rent Issues  tends  to  obscxire  forward  vision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  however  well  prepared 
that  report  is,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion oX  the  House  to  one  surprising  state- 
ment contained  on  page  2.  The  state- 
ment answers  the  following  question : 

Should  a  study  of  long-range  needs  for 
avUUon  facilities  and  aids  be  undertaken? 

*  *  *  It  Ls  our  considered  opinion  that 
there  Is  still  no  top-level  systems  study  and 
master  plan  which  would  provide  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  affected  agenclee  of  the 
Oovemment  with  a  firm  basis  upon  which 
to  buUd  a  eomprebenalve  legislative  and 
fiscal  program  for  avtatlon-facUltles  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  a  question  in  re- 
turn: What  about  the  Congress?  I  have 
long  sought  better  and  more  adequately 
paid  professional  staffs  for  committees, 
to  enable  them  intelligently  to  discharge 
congressional  responsibility  as  the  pol- 
icymaking branch  of  Oovemment.  the 
proper  branch  to  formulate  aviation  pol- 
icy for  this  country. 

It  is  not  the  role  of  the  executive  to 
make  policy;  it  is  not  the  role  of  some 
high-powered  so-called  experts  to  ad- 
vise the  executive  how  to  make  aviation 
poUcy;  it  is  not  for  the  execuUve  to 
write  legislation,  as  the  Harding  report 
impUes. 

It  is  for  us  in  Congress  to  do  that  job. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  inquiry  of  the 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee win  provide  a  fund  of  factual  infor- 
mation which  will  enable  the  appropri- 
ate legislative  committees  and  the  Con- 
gress to  discharge  its  constitutional 
function  in  determining  policy  in  the 
field  ot  aviation.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
committee's  Inquiry  will  also  disclose 
the  extent  to  which  military  thinirfng  j^ 
influencing  n^tinn^i  aviation  develop- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  the  Harding  report  the 
President  has  appointed  Edward  P.  Cur- 
tis as  special  assistant  for  aviation  facili- 
ties. An  interesting  sketch  on  Mr.  Cur- 
tis and  his  responsibilities  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  a  newsletter  published 
by    the   magazine   American   Aviation. 


which  I  Incorporate  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks:  i 

Cmna  TarrsD  to  Bvw  AvUTtow  FaiSLima 

Bl'UUT  • 

■dwarg  P.  Cortta.  newly  appototed  special 
PreetdMstlal  asstetant  for  avlatton  facltttlee. 
told  American  Aviation  this  week  he  wlU 
take  over  the  job  with  "no  preeoncetved 
Ideas."  The  59-year  old  vice  president  of 
Eastman  Kodak  CO..  and  a  longtime  personal 
friend  of  the  President,  vtewe  tbe  appoint- 
ment as  a  full-tune  aesfgnment.  Be  mXA  be 
expects  to  work  with  an  Infoemelly-run  ad- 
visory board  and  a  "very  acnaU  staff." 

Curtis,  executive  assistant  to  Oen.  "Tooey" 
Spaatz.  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Force  in  World  War  U,  will  start  to  work 
on  a  long-range  plan  for  easing  the  conges- 
tion In  the  Nation's  airways  on  March  1. 

His  appointment  Is  a  followup  to  the  Hard- 
ing report  to  the  Budget  Bureau  which  rec- 
ommended the  study  of  a  aO-year  master 
plan  for  airways  and  traffic  controL 


In  a  letter  to  Curtis.  President  Elsenhower 
said  reeponslbllltlee  of  the  new  post  Included : 

1.  Direction  and  coordination  of  a  long- 
range  study  of  aviation  facilities  requlre- 
menta. 

a.  Development  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  meeting  In  the  moet  effective  and 
economical  manner  tlie  needs  revealed  by 
the  study. 

3.  Formation  of  legislative,  organization, 
administrative  and  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions to  implement  the  plan. 

Kt  sen  bower's  concern  with  Increasing 
civilian  and  military  air  traffic  and  the  com- 
pUcatlons  likely  to  be  created  when  com- 
mercial jets  take  to  the  air  lanes  was  re- 
vealed In  his  letter  to  the  new  avlaUon  aide. 

"I  am  taking  this  action."  he  wrote,  "be- 
cauae  the  rapid  technical  advaneee  In  avia- 
tion and  the  remarkable  growth  In  the  use 
of  air  transportation  have  confronted  the 
Nation  with  serious  aviation  faciUUes  prob- 
lems. 

"Modem  aircraft  can  be  operated  In  the 
niunbers  required  by  the  National  defense 
and  the  civilian  ecoocmy  only  if  airports, 
navigation  aids,  air  traffic  oontrol  devices  and 
communications  systems  are  suitable  for 
their  needs." 

"To  delay  the  formulation  of  the  plan  la 
to  Invite  further  congestion  of  air  space." 
.the  letter  continued,  "ncedlees  haxard. 
"Economic  loss.  Inconvenience  to  users,  and 
possible  Impairment  of  the  National  se- 
ciuity  • 

The  Departments  of  Defense  and  Commerce 
have  been  instructed  to  cooperate  fully  with 
Curtis.  They  will  probably  turn  over  facts 
and  InformaUon  they  have  coUected  In  con- 
nection with  air  traiOc  facilities  and  name 
a  top  official  to  work  with  him. 

Ciirtls  joined  Eastman  Kodak  in  1021  and 
became  vice  president  in  IMS.  He  was  an 
Army  pilot  In  World  War  I.  In  the  Second 
World  War,  he  attained  the  rank  of  major 
general,  serving  as  executive  assistant  to 
General  "TOoey"  Spaatz.  He  owned  a  pri- 
vate pilot's  license  some  yeargs  ago.  but  CAA 
records  show  it  expired  In  1933. 

He  Is  a  director  of  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  Wings  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
committee  will  meet  promptly  and  act 
favorably  on  my  request  for  a  penetrat- 
ing investigation  of  the  FMeral  alrixnt 
aid  program. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  exirired. 

FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso. 


The  SPBAKQl.  Is  there  otajeetion  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  a 
year  ago  I  introduced  a  bill,  sponsored 
Jointly  by  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Lam]  m  this 
House  and  by  Senators  Karauvxi  and 
Wancnfa  in  the  other  body,  which  pro- 
poses an  important  modtfieation  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  appeal  procedures.  It 
would  permit  any  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  in  a  Federal  district  court  to 
appeal  to  the  proper  court  of  appeals 
solely  on  the  question  of  the  twoprlety  of 
the  sentence.  This  review  is  not  now 
available  in  the  Federal  courts,  although 
comparaUe  provisions  have  long  been 
observed  in  the  laws  of  my  State  of  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  and  several  others. 

It  is  a  highly  desirable  curb  on  tbe  ar- 
bitrary discretion  of  the  sentencing 
judge,  not  likely  to  be  used  except  in 
most  unusual  cases,  but  insuring  against 
any  miscarriage  of  Justice  by  its  mere 
existence.  The  proposal  has  been  spon- 
sored in  the  past  by  several  attorneys 
generaL  Current  Interest  in  it  extends 
from  addresses  on  the  subject  by  our 
present  distinguished  Solicitor  General, 
Judge  Simon  Sobelofl. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  the 
course  of  its  midwinter  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago this  week  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, acting  through  its  board  of  gov- 
ernors and  house  of  delegates,  has  en- 
dorsed this  pn^x>sal,  pending  in  this 
House  as  H.  R.  4930.  and  has  recom- 
mended its  enactment  by  the  Congress. 
I  hope  this  endorsement  will  be  instiu- 
mental  in  hastening  favorable  action  on 
the  bill.  It  would  represent  an  important 
improvement  in  the  administration  of 
justice  at  the  Federal  level. 


SPECIAL  ORI^3lS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  ftdlowing  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  TvMXTLTT,  for  15  minutes  on  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  HounxLo.  for  1  hour  on  Tuesday. 
February  28. 

Mr.  Sixxs.  for  20  minutes  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr.  MxAosa,  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  CAjfFiKLo.  for  10  minutes  on  Mon- 
day, February  27. 

Mr.  MxADxa,  for  30  minutes  on  Mon- 
day. February  27. 

Mr.  Doaw  of  South  Carolina,  for  1  hour 
on  Thursday,  March  1. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  cotisent,  permiaslon  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoitotiasioiiAL 
RscoRB.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  07«En.L  and  to  include  newspaper 
articles. 

Mr.  Enolx  and  to  liKlude  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Sklden  and  Include  an  address  by 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama     (Mr. 

ROBESTSJ. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
TUMULTT)  and  to  Inchsde  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hnxxwcs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AiENDs)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  McGtEcos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AsEKDs)  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Amruso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albeit)  in  two  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HiNSHAW  and  to  include  a  humor- 
ous glossary  of  terms  used  to  keep  the 
wheels  turning  in  Government  and  in- 
dustry and  to  have  them  printed  in 
separate  form  as  it  appears  in  the  dic- 
tionary. 

Mr.  ToLLEFsoir  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  and  to  Include  an  article. 

Mr.  Utt  In  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Meadei)  and  include  a 
speech  by  Hon.  Clxptorb  G.  Mclirmtx. 

Mr.  Wiohall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Meaoeb.) 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albeit)  and  include  two  letters. 

Mr.  CooLET  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BSBT)  and  include  a  speech  delivered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  PoageI 
before  the  naUonal  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciations. 

Mr.  KEATniG. 
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SNROIX£D  BIUjS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowing  Utles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R  1887.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr. 
TU  Au  U  (Tsl  Ozlou  U) .  Ru  Ping  LI,  Tteh  Tu 
LI  (a  minor),  and  Teh  Chu  LI  (a  minor); 

H  R.24S0.  An  act  to  rcleas<-  certain  re- 
strictions on  certain  real  property  hereto- 
fore granted  to  the  city  of  Charleston.  8.  C, 
by  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

HR.  8101.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  glTe  26  World  War  n 
paintings  to  the  Government  of  New  y.>«»«~i 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'ck>ck  and  34  minutes  p.  m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  27, 1956 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE.  MEMBERS  AND 
DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  tbe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
Uon  2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23 
SUt  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers and  Delegates  of  the  House  of 
ReprescnUtlves.  the  text  of  which  Is 
carried  In  section  1757  of  title  ^rnr  of 


the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  being  as  follows: 

I,  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  wlU  sunwrt  and  defend  tbe  Constltutloa 
or  the  United  Stetes  against  aU  enemlse. 
foreign  and  domesUc;  that  I  wiU  bear  true 
faith  and  aUeglanoe  to  the  same:  that  I 
take  thU  ohUgatkm  freely,  without  any 
mental  reeerratkm  or  purpose  of  evasion. 
and  that  I  will  weU  and  Calthf  uUy  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about 
to  enter.  So  help  ma  Ood. 

has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  CTicrk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  foUow- 
ing Monbers  of  the  84th  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.  S.  C.  title  2.  sec.  25). 
approved  February  18.  1948. 

John  D.  Dincell. 

ISth  District.  Michigan. 

James  C.  Healet, 

22d  District.  New  York. 

Elmer  J.  Holland, 
iOth  District.  Pennsylvania. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  PTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XZIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Array,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  20.  1»5S.  submitting  an  Interim  report. 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Ulustratlon  on  Beaver  Slough  at  Clinton, 
Iowa.  This  Interim  report  Is  submitted 
under  the  authority  for  a  rerlew  of  reports 
on  the  Mississippi  River  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.. 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  on  April  22,  1947  (H.  Doc.  Ho.  846): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  Illustration. 

1569.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers .  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Aptil  11.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  lUiistratlons, 
on  a  review  of  reporta  on  Saginaw  River. 
Mich.,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  feasl- 
bUlty  of  improving  Saginaw  River  or  Its 
tributaries  for  fkxxl  oontrol  and  other  pvr- 
poees  at  this  time,  requested  by  a  reeolutlon 
at  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control.  House  of 
Bepresentativee.  adopted  AprU  19,  1946  (H. 
Doc.  No.  346);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  25 
Illustrations. 

1570.  A  letter  (ram  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Bnglneers,  United  States  Army,  dated 
September  28.  1954.  submitting  a  report. 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
lllustratlana.  on  preliminary  examinations 
and  surveys  at  Bayou  Chevreull,  La.,  made 
pursuant  to  several  congressional  authoriza- 
tions listed  In  the  report  (H.  Doc.  No.  347): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  2  Ulustratlons. 

1571.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Hovember  32.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulue- 
trstions.  cm  a  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  the  Lake  Michigan  ahore  of  Manitowoc 
County  from  Two  Rivers  to  Manitowoc.  Wis.. 
prepared  under  the  provisions  of  section  2  at 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  on  July 
3.  1930.  as  amended  and  supplemented  (H. 
Doe.  Mo.  348):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  four 
Illustrations. 


157J.  A  letter  from  the  Sfcretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Bnglaeers,  Departtnent  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  6.  1968,  eubmltUng  a  report,  to- 
gether with  aooompanylng  papers  and  an 
Ulustratlon  on  a  review  erf  reports  on  Boston 
H^or,  Mass.,  with  a  view  to  deepening  the 
reeerved  channel  to  35  feet  and  also  with  a 
view  to  Increasing  the  width  of  channel  for 
which  the  Federal  Govemm«it  Is  responsible 
This  Investigation  vras  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
House  of  BepreeentaUves.  adopted  AprU  ai! 
1953  (H.  Doc.  No.  349) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  lllustraUoo. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC RHUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  OOOLKT:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  aa84y  An  act  to  amend  the  wheat  market- 
ing quota  provlfilons  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  OS  amended:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1807).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Hoxise  Joint  Reeolutlon  501.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  parUcipation  by  the 
Dnlted  States  In  parliamentary  conferences 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1808).  Be- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  7783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Japanese- 
American  Evacuation  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  to  ejq>edlto  the  final  determination 
of  the  claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  a-lth 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1809).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OOOLKT:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.  R.  8760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  nood  Prevention  Act;  with 
amendmenta  (Rept.  No.  1810) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BIUJS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  e*»d 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  KNOX: 
H.  R.9498.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944  to  provide  for  an 
addition  to  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Pnbttc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 
B. R.9498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944  to  provide  for  an 
addition  to  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state Highways:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
H.  R.9900.  A  bin   to  amend  further  and 
make  permanent  the  Missing  Persons  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BEWNElT  of  Michigan: 
H.B.9S01.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  jffovlde  Increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.  R.  9503.  A  biU  to  amend  and  strengthen 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the  Con^ 
mlttce  on  PubUc  Wco^s. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  9503.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Xntemal 
Berenue   Code   to  provide   that   annultif 
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reoalvod  under  th«  Civil  Sorlo*  Retirement 
Act  abaU  be  exempt  from  Income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  nilnol«: 
H.  a.  9804.  A  blU  to  authorlae  the  tnuie- 
fer  to  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  Oovem- 
ment  loeee*  In  shipment  of  certain  amounts 
repreeentlng  unclaimed  paymente  caa  United 
States  MTlngB  bonds:  to  the  Committee  on 
OoTcrxmient  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah: 
H.  R.  9806.  A  bill  to  recognize  and  con- 
firm the  authority  of  arid  ,and  semlarld 
States  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation. 
use.  or  distribution  of  water  within  their 
geographic  boundaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
posss:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FEnN<3e-ISERN: 
BLR  9606.  A  b)il  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  La  Pu  itllla  Military  Reservation, 
8an  Juan,  P.  R.,  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Comimttce  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HATWORTH: 
H.  R.  9507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HESXLTON: 
R.  R.  95C8.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  percentage 
depletion  for  oil  and  gas  wells;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  IIYDB: 
R.  R.  9509.  A   bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
ture  Act  of    1949  and  the  act  of   June  28, 
1937,  In  order  to  authorise  disposal  of  sxir- 
plus  farm  commodities,  and  products  thereof, 
to  Pederal.  State,  and  local  penal  and  cor- 
rectional Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    MURRAY   of   Tennessee    (by 
request)  : 
R.  R.  9C10.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  training 
of   Pederal   employees   at   public   or   private 
facilities,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  PP06T  (by  request) : 
R.  R.  9511.  A  bill  to  authorlas  the  county 
of  Custer,  State  of  Montana,  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
R.  R.  9512.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Cooperative 
Fbrest  Mani;ement  Act;   to  the  Committee 
on  AgrlcuUure. 

By  Mr.  TKAOUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
R.  R.  9313.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
484.  73d  Congress,  to  provide  that  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  pension  thereunder  of 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II.  or  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict, commercial  insurance  on  the  life  of  the 
deceased  veteran  shall  be  excluded  from  in- 
come to  the  extent  that  such  Insurance  Is 
used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  burial  of  the 
veteran;  to  tho  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  B.  9514.  A  bill  to  establish  corporate  In- 
come-tax rates  Gf  33  percent  normal  tax  and 
31  percent  surtax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.  R.9filS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  pro- 
viding for  life  Insurance  for  veterans,  to  per- 
mit insured  veterans  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  Incidents  of  ownership  over  their  poli- 
cies so  that  such  Inturancs  will  not  be  in- 
cluded In  their  gross  estate  for  Pederal 
estate-tax  purposes;  to  ths  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  9516.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  National 
Rousing  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.  R.  ;517.  h  bill  to  amend  certain  laws 
re)  itlng  to  the  provision  of  housing  and 
the  elimination  of  sUuns.  to  establish  a 
National  Mortgage  Corporation  to  assist  In 
the  provision  of  housing  for  families  of  mod- 
erate Income,  and  f^r  other  purpoaes:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Bjinklng  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
R.  R.  9818.  A  blU  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May 
29,  1930,  to  provide  Increases  In  annuity  for 
persons  who  have  attained  age  76  or  above; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servloe. 

H.R.  9619.  A  bin  to  provide  for  adjiist- 
ments  in  the  lands  or  Interests  therein  ac- 
quired for  certain  reservoir  projects  located 
In  the  State  of  Texas,  by  the  reconveyance 
of  certain  lands  or  Interests  therein  to  the 
former  owners  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Wbrks. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H.  R.  9530.  A  bill  to  provide  that  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
withdrawn  or  reserved  for  defense  purpoees 
except  by  act  of  Congress;  to  the  Comnuttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  Z£L£NKO: 
H.  R.  9531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  partial 
tax  credit  for  certain  pajrments  made  to  a 
public  or  private  educational  Institution 
of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENSEN: 
H.  R.  9523.  A  bill  to  raise  revenue,  assist 
the  American  farmer  by  providing  for  the 
use  of  motor  fuels  of  alcohol  manufactured 
from  agricultural  products  grown  upon  the 
farm  in  the  United  SUies,  to  utilize  grains 
In  surplus,  to  balance  constimptlon  with 
production  of  certain  agricultural  producU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KSLLEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  9523.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Interstate    forest    fire    protection    compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.  R.  9524.  A    blU    granting    the    consent 

and    approval    of    Congress    to    the    Middle 

Atlantic    IntersUte    Forest    Fire    ProtecUon 

Compact;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  8CHWENOEL: 
H.R.9535.  A  blU  to  readjust  siae  and 
weight  limits  on  fourth-class  (parcel  poet) 
mail  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Muscatine, 
Iowa;  to  the  Conunictee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.  J.  R«s.  556.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  a 
sound  national  minerals  policy,  and  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  certain 
action  in  furtherance  of  such  policy;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  McDOWELL: 
H.  J.  Res.  557.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  United  States 
International  Exchange  of  Persons  Programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the  Legls- 
laturs  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  memorial- 
izing the  (Resident  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  restore  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotments to  their  1968  level;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XJLIi.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
H.  R.  9626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oerardo 
Maria  Ciccone;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.  R.  9527.  A   bill   for  the  retlef  of  Miss 
Pnlna  Shlapak;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLBT: 
R.  R.  9828.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Spyrtdon 
Tkourls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAOEN: 
R.  R.  9629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Areadlo 
Navarro-Savala:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.  R.  9630.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rosa 
Ayala  de  Ortiz;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.  R.  9631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nashat 
Saadl  Zabalaoul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana: 
H.  R  9632.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pak  Un 
Ha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H.  R.  9633.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Monica 
Zatlca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
H.  Res.  406.  Resolution  providing  that  the 
bUl.  H.  R.  7176.  and  all  accompanying  papers 
shaU  be  referred  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims;  to  ths  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

664.  By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  MlnneeoU:  Peti- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hertel,  of  Blue 
Earth,  Minn.,  and  121  other  signers,  pro- 
testing the  advertising  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages over  radio.  televUlon.  newspapers,  and 
magazines;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and    Foreign   Commerce. 

865.  By  Mr.  SHORT:  Petition  of  the  Tbwn- 
send  plau  for  National  Insurance  State  Of- 
fice, signed  by  many  citizens  of  Jasper  Coun- 
ty, Mo.,  urging  me  to  lend  my  best  efforts 
to  having  the  Townsend  plan  as  denned  In 
H.  R.  4471  adopted  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  In  place  of  the  pres- 
ent programs  of  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance and  old-age  assUUnce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

666.  By  Mr.  TAYLOR:  Petition,  as  fol- 
lows: We.  the  undersigned,  respectfully 
petition  you  to  exercise  the  proper  dlscreUon 
vested  In  you  by  passing  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  transporutlon  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erage advertising  In  Interstate  commerce, 
and  Its  broadcasting  over  the  air.  a  pracUce 
which  nullinee  the  rights  of  the  States 
under  the  21st  amendment  to  control  the 
sale  of  such  beverages.  At  a  time  when  1 
out  of  10  drinkers  is  becoming  an  alcoholic 
there  should  be  no  encouragement  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  such  beverages.  Children 
and  youth  are  being  mUItd  to  consider  them 
harmless,  especially  by  the  powerful  audio 
and  visual  suggestions  of  radio  and  television, 
signed  by  Mrs.  Isabeile  F.  WUson  and  other 
citizens  of  Mooers.  N.  Y.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  InUrstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

867.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
grand  knight.  Knights  of  Columbus,  Corpus 
Chrlstl  Council.  No.  2503.  MIneola,  N.  Y.. 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolu- 
tion with  reference  to  expressing  their  sup- 
port of  the  prlnclplee  of  the  propoeed 
Brlcker  amendment  to  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

668.  Also,  petition  of  the  grand  knight. 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Joan  of  Arc  Council, 
No.  1992.  Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island.  N.  Y.. 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  reeolutlon 
with  reference  to  expreesing  their  support  of 
the  principles  of  the  proposed  Brlcker  amend- 
ment to  our  Federal  Constitution;  to  ths 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

669.  By  Mr.  McGREOOR:  PeUtlon  of  Mr. 
Albert  J.  Troyer.  of  Millersburg,  and  sundry 
other  signers,  requesting  repeal  of  a  portion 
or  Public  Law  761  and  any  other  social -secu- 
rity laws  which  contain  compulsion  for  farm- 
ers, and  BO  forth;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TW  CahriJo  Rirer  Storag*  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CMlSrotLMlA 

III  TRB  HOaSB  OF  RCPBBSKNTATIVSS 

ThuTMday.  Tehntary  23. 19S6 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
extending  in  the  Recoro  as  a  part  of  mj 
remarks  a  list  oX  the  34  participating 
projects  which  are  a  part  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project.  I  am  including 
the  construction  cost  of  the  projects,  the 
toul  area  in  acres  each  of  the  projects 
would  serve,  the  irrigation  allocation  per 
acre,  and  the  percentage  of  the  irrigation 
allocation  which  would  be  repaid  by  the 
irrigators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  one  single  irrigation 
project  in  all  of  the  34  participating  proj- 
ects is  financially  sound. 

If  we  consider  the  original  11  approved 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  McKay, 
the  cost  for  area  served  on  the  individual 
projects  ranges  from  $200  to  $800  per 
acre  for  construction  alone.  The  water 
users  can  repay  a  weighted  average  of 
17.5  percent.  This  average  is  that  low 
because  the  largeai  of  all  the  projects, 
central  Utah,  is  the  least  feasible. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  of 
cost  per  acre  fail  to  represent  a  true 
measure  of  cost,  because  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  acres  to  be  served  are 
already  In  production  and  would  receive 


only  •  supplemental  water  supply.  In 
most  cases  this  additional  supply  would 
be  only  a  few  Inches  in  depth  per  annum, 
and  thus  only  a  smaU  fraction  of  the 
amount  of  water  necessary  to  put  arid 
land  into  full  production. 

The  real  cost  of  putting  enough  water 
on  an  acre  of  land  In  this  arid  to  semi- 
arid  region  would  on  the  central  Utah 
project  be  over  $2,600  an  acre. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these 
figures  I  am  considering  only  construe-^ 
tion  costs.    I  am  not  consklering  inter- 
est charges  on  the  Ooveinment's  invest- 
ment 

Nor  do  the  figures  I  am  presenting  in- 
clude another  legitimate  charge  for  irri- 
gation. This  is  the  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  Ixiilding  the  storage  reservoirs 
which  should  be  borne  by  the  irrigation 
projects. 

As  many  an  unlucky  farmer  has 
learned  by  bitter  experience,  the  real 
value  of  his  land  is  not  what  he  has  put 
into  it  in  money  and  labor,  but  what  he 
can  get  out  for  what  he  produces.  The 
lands  proposed  to  be  irrigated  in  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  lie  at 
altitudes  from  5.000  to  7,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  They  are  not  in  tropical  or 
semilropical  latitudes.  They  have  a 
short  growing  season  and  are  generally 
capable  of  producing  only  forage  crops 
and  grains. 

Land  in  the  region,  fully  Irrigated  and 
Improved,  brings  in  the  market  an  aver- 
age of  only  about  $150  an  acre. 

The  list  of  i»t>Jects  foSows: 
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TW  CrascrratisM  «f  George  WasUagtoa 

EXTENSION  OP  RSICARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

or  Missusim 

IN  THK  SKNATE  OP  THB  DWITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  February  23. 1$5€ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
'  evening  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
tMr.  BmckuI  delivered  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  informed  address  on  the  con- 
servatism of  George  Wa.shington.  The 
Senator  spoke  in  his  usually  fine.  Impres- 
sive manner.  I  think  a  reading  of  the 
address  would  be  of  value  to  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcx}ko 
as  follows  : 

Th«  OomavATtsM  or  Oaoacs  Wasrinotoit 

(Address  by  Hon.  Johw  W.  »»«^— .  oT  Ohio. 

before    the   American   Oood   aovemmcut 

Society,  Washington,  D.  C.  February  22, 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  join  with  you  In 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent. The  annual  George  Wastalngtcn  Day 
Dinner  has  become  a  splendid  tradition  In 
the  Nation^  Capital.  Thess  annual  observ- 
ances of  the  American  Oood  Oovemment 
Society  will.  I  hope,  become  a  tradition  In 
communities  all  over  the  country. 

or  aU  the  great  men  in  American  history 
Washington  is  unique  in  that  he  is.  and 
always  has  been,  beyond  responslbls  criti- 
cism. Jefferson.  Lincoln,  Jackson.  n^iK^M", 
Hamilton,  and  Manhall.  to  name  only  a  few. 
oonttnus  to  be  somewhat  controversial. 
Washington  stands  alone.  imtrersaUy  ac- 
claioMd  and  unanlmoualy  accepted  as  the 
PMher  of  his  Ooimtry, 

For  Americans  of  all  ages  It  was  ever  so. 
Titka.  for  example,  Henry  Adams,  grandson 
at  the  stxtta  Prestdent  and  great-grandson  of 
the  second.  Even  at  the  tender  age  of  12, 
Henry  Adams  was  urbane,  somewhat  cynical, 
an  ardent  abolitionist,  and  completely  un- 
awed  by  the  power  and  presUge  of  Presidents. 
Adams.  In  his  famous  antobtagraphy.  The 
■ducatioo  of  Henry  Adams,  gives  these  Im- 
pressions of  his  first  tr^  to  Washington, 
made  In  1850  at  the  age  of  12: 

"Mo  sort  of  glory  hedged  Presidents  as 
siKh.  and  in  the  whole  country,  one  could 
hardly  have  met  with  an  admission  of  re- 
spect for  any  oOoe  or  name,  unless  it  were 
George  Washington.  That  was — to  all  ap- 
pearance sincerely — respected.  People  made 
pUgrl  mages  to  Mount  Vernon  and  made  even 
an  effort  to  build  Washington  a  monument. 
The  effort  had  failed,  but  one  sttU  went  to 
Mount  Vernon,  although  It  was  no  easy 
trip." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"George  Washington  was  a  primary,  or 
•  •  •  an  ultimate  reUtlon.  like  the  Pole 
Star,  and  amid  the  endless  restless  motkm 
of  every  other  risible  point  In  space,  he 
alone  remained  steady,  in  the  mind  •  •  • 
to  the  end." 

Then  Henry  Adams  tells  of  his  trip  to 
Mount  Vernon  In  a  carrlags  and  pair  with 
his  father.  Charles  Francis.  On  the  wsy 
Henry  was  tempted  to  ask  his  abolitlaoist 
father  how  a  sLsts  state  could  produce  such 
A  man  as  Washington.  He  nricr  put  the 
question.  He  wrote  in  his  Bducation  the 
foDoving  words: 

"Luckily    Charles    Pi-anrts    Adams    nsTer    * 
preached  and  was  Unguis ij  i:v*  iruoi  cocu 
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He  may  have  had  t1«ws  of  hi*  own.  but  ha 
tot  hia  aon  Henry  aatlafy  hlmaeU  with  th« 
aUnple  elementary  fact  that  Oeorg*  Waah- 
Ington  atood  alone." 

Dantel  Webater  c«preaaed  thla  feeling  la 
a  single  sentence:  "Waahlngton  la  In  the 
clear  upper  sky."  To  speak  about  a  man  of 
such  great  and  unquaatloned  stature  la  a 
looat  dUBcult  aaalgnment.  The  taak  la  (xtr- 
ther  complicated  by  the  fact  that  millions  of 
worda  have  been  spoken  and  written  about 
George  Waahlngton,  the  moat  Important  of 
which  are  familiar  to  an  audience  such  aa 
thla. 

Tonight.  I  shall  talk  about  Waahlngton's 
eonservatlve  political  phlloaophy.  Whether 
or  not  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  were  liberal 
or  conaerratlve.  la  still  a  topic  of  lively  de- 
bate. To  the  beat  of  my  knowledge,  however. 
nobody  haa  tried  to  pin  the  neoliberal  label 
on  Waahlngton.  Again  It  la  Indicative  of 
Waahlngton's  unique  place  In  history  that 
even  the  moat  militant  of  modern  Uberala 
do  not  seem  disturbed  by  Waahlngton's  con- 
servatism. They  appear  to  assume  that  the 
conaervMtlve  poUclea  pursued  by  Washington 
ware  aound  under  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place. 

Only  when  we  begin  to  apply  Washington's 
oonaervntlve  principles  to  current  problems 
do  we  Involve  Waahlngton  In  political  de- 
bate. I  have  often  thought  what  woUld 
happen  If  Ood  should  see  (It  to  return  Wash- 
ington to  ua  for  a  period  of  30  days.  Let  ua 
Imagine  that  Waahlngton  la  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  the  National  Airport  tomorrow  In  a 
celeatUl  DC-7. 

There  would,  of  courae.  be  a  motorcade 
from  the  airport  to  the  White  Hoiise  along 
the  route  reserved  for  vlstlng  celebrities. 
Cktvemment  offices  would  be  closed  early.  I 
suapact.  however,  that  few  Oovernment  em- 
ployeea  would  use  thla  extra  time  off  for 
shopping  on  P  Street. 

In  touring  thla  vicinity,  thraa  placea  would 
give  Washington  particular  pleasure,  rirst. 
ba  coukl  not  fall  to  be  deeply  moved  by  the 
monument  sracted  to  his  memory  and  domi- 
nating the  skyUne  of  the  Nations  Capital. 
No  man  could  aak  for  more  In  the  way  of  an 
olDclal  token  of  gratitude. 

Waahlngton  would  be  more  pleaaed,  I 
think,  to  find  that  Mount  Vernon  had  b«- 
oom*  a  national  shrine.  Watching  the  aCeady 
atream  of  vlaltora  to  hla  beloved  acrea  on  the 
Potomac.  Waahlngton  would  know  that  he 
never  really  died:  that  he  contlnuea  to  live 
In  the  mlnd^  and  hearts  of  the  common 
people.  ' 

Waahlngton  would  dertve  great  aatlsfac- 
tlon  from  a  visit  to  the  Palrf  ax  County  Court- 
houae.  There  he  would  find  recorded  In  the 
office  of  the  clerk  hla  laat  will  and  testament. 
Duaty  recorda  In  the  clerk's  office  would  con- 
vince him  that  we  had  taken  seriously  the 
advice  In  his  Parewell  Address:  "To  maintain 
all  In  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
the  rtghta  of  person  and  property." 

Shortly  after  hla  return  there  would  be  a 
nationwide  TV  appearance.  Then  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  Judge  with  their  own  eyea 
whether  history  haa  been  right  In  psUntlng 
Washington  aa  frigid  and  austere.  I  stispect 
they  would  see  a  simple  dignity — a  dignity 
regrettably  lacking  In  many  public  offlclala. 
Our  crackerbarrel  philosopher,  Charles  P. 
Browne,  better  known  as  Artemus  Ward, 
showed  a  keener  Insight  than  many  histori- 
ans when  he  said : 

"The  prevallln'  weakneaa  of  moat  public 
men  la  to  slop  over.  O.  Waahlngton  never 
aiopt   over." 

The  revivified  Washington  could  not 
wholly  despair  of  America's  future  after 
meeting  the  leading  figures  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. He  would  find  In  President  Elsen- 
hower a  worthy  succeasor.  They  have  much 
In  common — a  military  background,  an  un- 
impeachable personal  Integrity,  and  a  deep 
disgust  for  thoae  who  would  gamble  with 


the   Natlon'a  aeeurlty  for  th«  sake  of  po- 
litical advantage. 

Waahlngton  would  be  very  proud  to  find 
hla  beloved  Virginia  ao  ably  represented  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  No  man  In 
public  life  haa  done  more  than  HAaar  Btbb 
to  Implement  the  conaervatlve  fiscal  polldea 
which  Waahlngton  deemed  so  Important. 
In  hla  Parwell  Address.  Washington  advised 
ua  to  "cherish  public  credit "  and  to  avoid 
"the  accumulation  of  debt."  while  at  tha 
aama  time  making  thoae  "timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger  which  fre- 
quently prevent  much  greater  disburse- 
ments to  rep>el  It."  We  are  Indeed  fortu- 
nate In  having  aa  chairman  of  the  Senata 
Plnance  Committee  and  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Servlcea  Conunlttee  a  man 
so  well  qualified  to  strike  this  dellcaU  bal- 
ance. 

Washington  would  also  be  grat!ned  to  find 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  man  who  com- 
parea  so  favorably  with  his  own  great  Secre- 
tary Alexander  Hamilton.  A  greater  com- 
pliment la  not  within  my  power  to  beatow. 
We  shall.  I  hope,  hear  all  about  Secretary 
Hamilton's  remarkable  career  In  1957  when 
we  officially  observe  the  bicentennial  of  his 
birth. 

Diirlng  his  brief  visit  with  mm.  Washington 
would  cerutnty  discover  a  cloae  political  kin- 
ship with  Senator  Okorgb.  The  theme  of 
Waahlngton's  Parewell  Addreaa  la  the  danger 
of  factionalism  and  "the  turj  of  party  spirit.' 
particularly  in  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  affairs.  No  one  has  done  more  than 
Senator  Gsoaca  to  prevent  partisan  attacks 
on  settled  principles  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Of  course.  Waahlngton  would  make  a  tri- 
umphal tour  of  the  United  Statea.  culminat- 
ing. I  suppoae.  In  a  mammoth  ticker  tape 
parade  In  New  York.  Por  Washington  thla 
adulation  would  be  no  new  experience.  He 
would  be  reminded.  I  think,  of  April  18.  1789, 
and  the  dnys  Immediately  following. 

George  Washington  was  up  before  dawn  on 
that  eventful  day.  Martha  did  not  go  along 
with  his  ungodly  hours,  so  he  sneaked  softly 
downstairs  and  headed  for  the  kitchen.  A 
subdued  clatter  of  skllleU  assured  him  that 
the  cook  waa  already  on  the  Job.  and  hla  none 
detected  the  promlaing  aroma  of  com  maal 
hoe  cakes. 

The  vast  sweep  of  the  Mount  Vernon  plan- 
tation was  still  wrapped  In  slumber,  but  we 
can  well  Imaarlne  that  a  fledgling  cockerel  waa 
practicing  an  adolescent  crow:  that  a  hungry 
calf  was  complaining  about  the  lack  of  serv- 
ice— and  that  a  reckleaa  foxhound  puppy  waa 
teasing  an  Iraaclble  and  noUy  gooae. 

Theae  were  matlnal  aounds  that  were  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  farmer -general — and  he 
had  thought  that  they  aould  be  hla  own  for- 
ever. He  felt  that  he  had  had  enough  of 
public  life. 

Eight  years  before — at  York  town — he  had 
aald,  "The  work  la  done  and  well  done." 

Six  years  before,  he  had  said  goodbye  to 
hla  officers,  put  away  hla  uniform,  hustled 
home  to  Mount  Vernon  and  enthusiastically 
written  to  Lafayette  that.  "At  length,  my  dear 
Marquis.  I  am  become  a  private  citizen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac:  and  under  the 
shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  my  own  fig- 
tree,  free  from  the  bustle  of  a  camp  and  the 
busy  scenes  of  public  life.  I  am  aolaclng  my- 
aelf  with  those  tranquil  enjoyments  of  which 
the  soldier  *  •  •  the  stateaman  •  •  •  and 
the  courtier  •  •  •  can  have  very  little  con- 
ception." 

The  work  was  done  for  his  muscular  and 
triumphant  little  army.  But  the  work  waa 
not  done  for  Washington,  and  today.  April 
16.  1789.  he  was  saying  goodby  once  again — 
thla  time  to  Mount  Vernon — as  President- 
elect of  the  new  United  States. 

He  had  hla  hoe  cakes — with  honey — and  a 
pot  of  tea.  and  as  he  went  outdoors,  he  found 
his  horse,  already  saddled,  full  of  oats  and 
groomed  to  a  gliatemng  6heen.    It  nickered 


a  welcome,  and  his  dogs  swarmed  around  his 
Isgs — a  small  and  turbulent  sea  of  waving 
talla  and  Jesiloua  clanaorlnga  for  hla  peraonal 
attention.  There  were  men  In  those  daya 
who  aald  they  could  not  understand  this  al- 
ways dignified,  austere  and  sometimes  frosty 
man — but  anlmala— and  children — under- 
stood him  very  well  Indeed. 

The  President-elect  of  tha  new  TTnltad 
States  was  In  no  hurry  to  get  going  on  the 
long  and  muddy-roaded  Journey  to  the  tem- 
porary capital  m  New  York  City.  There  waa 
time  enough  to  note  that  one  of  hla  marea 
had  foaled  the  night  before,  and  the  oldeat 
ewe  sheep  on  the  place  waa  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  tha  ciiarma  of  her  new-bom  twin 
lamba.  Tha  Praaldency  could  w»lt  a  UtUa 
longer. 

There  would  even  be  time  for  a  second 
breakfast  of  fresh  flsh.  ham  and  eggs,  more 
com  cakea  and  more  tea.  and  the  Prealdent- 
elect  waa  well  aware  that  neither  Col.  David 
Humphreys,  hla  aide,  nor  Charlea  Thomson, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Congreaa.  who  had 
brought  htm  official  word  of  hla  election, 
would  be  aatlr  for  at  leaat  another  hour. 

Thoae  two  men  were  to  accompany  him 
to  New  York,  and  It  waa  10  o'clock  before  the 
carriage  wheels  began  to  turn.  We  are  given 
to  understand  that  Waahlngton  rode  In  al- 
ienee. Poealbly  he  waa  oppreased  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  borrow  money  to  make  the 
trip.  Aa  alwaya.  he  was  rich  In  land,  and 
poor  In  cash.  It  la  more  likely  that  he  was 
oppressed  by  the  frightful  reaponalbllltlaa 
that  had  been  thriist  upon  him  by  tha 
unanimous  vote  of  the  presidential  electors. 
As  a  commander  In  the  field,  he  recognised 
hla  own  abUlUea.  Aa  a  military  strategist, 
he  had  no  lack  of  faith  In  hlmaelf.  but  hla 
confidence  In  the  future  of  George  Waah- 
lngton aa  a  stateaman  waa  alnuiat  non- 
existent. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  ha  had 
Uttla  tuna  to  brood  about  It.  Hla  first  atop 
was  at  Alexandria.  Va.:  there  waa  a  public 
dinner,  and  a  large  bouquet  of  flowery 
apaechea.  At  Georgetown,  there  were  parad- 
ing troops  In  full  dres^:  cannon  belched 
aalutea.  and  bells  were  tolled. 

Baltimore  was  a  mob  scene  of  enthualaatlo 
dtlaens.  delirious  with  hero  worship. 

It  was  a  triumphant  march.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  met  the  carriage  at  tha 
border  with  a  uniformed  eacort,  and  at 
Trenton.  N.  J..  13  young  glrU  who  ware 
dreased  to  repreaent  the  13  Statea.  recited  a 
long  and  fulsome  poem  In  unlaon. 

New  York  wrapped  both  arms  around  him. 
It  waa  before  the  days  of  ticker  tape,  but 
our  modern  parades  through  the  heart  of 
New  York  have  nothing  on  Waahlngton's  re- 
ception at  the  temporary  capital.  New  York 
had  entered  Into  the  spirit  of  the  oocaalon 
with  a  fervoroua  abandon.  The  city  ahook 
with  the  thunder  of  gunfire  and  the  peala  of 
bella.  Plags  and  streamers  fluttered  In  tha 
breece.  and  the  rooftops  were  black  with 
people — some  of  whom  naively  believed  that 
Washington  was  about  to  ba  crowned  as  a 
king. 

The  inauguration  took  place  on  April  30. 
1789.  The  Congreaa  was  In  session.  The 
Government  of  our  Infant  federation  was 
about  to  be  launched.  Three  tlmea  In  the 
course  of  his  Inaugural  addreaa  Washington 
Invoked  the  favor  of  God.  Midway  In  hU 
•ddreaa  he  declared  that,  "no  people  can  be 
bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  In- 
vlalble  Hand  which  conducta  the  affairs  of 
men  more  than  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes."  If  Washington  were  to  speak  to  us 
today,  he  would  ascrlt>e  to  Providence  the 
major  credit  for  America's  progreaa  over  tha 
past  107  years.  In  all  of  his  writings,  Waah- 
lngton Invariably  recognlxed  tha  creative 
acta  of  providence. 

If  Washington  were  to  spend  •  month 
with  us.  the  gulf  separaUng  him  from  con- 
temporary llberftla  would  soon  l>e  obvious 
to  all.    Washington  constantly  streased  tha 
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need  for  aalf-rcatralnt  and  Mlf-reform.  Ha 
believed  not  only  that  men  must  act  In  con- 
formity with  ethical  absolutea,  but  that  their 
morality  could  not  prevail  In  the  absence 
of  religious  conviction.  Washington  re- 
garded the  Constitution  prlmiirlly  aa  a  re- 
straint on  men  In  their  collective  capacity. 
He  recognised  aa  the  two  great  constitutional 
pivots: 

"(Plrst)  That  the  general  government  la 
not  Invested  with  more  powers,  than  are 
Indispensably  necessary  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a  good  government." 

And  secondly,  "that  these  powers  •  •  • 
are  so  distributed  among  the  legislature,  ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  branches.  Into  which 
'  the  General  Government  Is  arranged,  that  It 
can  never  be  In  danger  of  degenerating  Into  a 
monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or 
any  other  despotic  or  oppressive  form,  so 
long  '.s  there  shall  remain  any  virtue  In  the 
body  of  the  people." 

In  other  words,  Washington  felt  that  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  la  waged 
primarily  In  the  Individual  rather  than  In 
society:  that  the  Individual's  base  Instincts 
must  ba  restrained  by  morality  and  religion; 
and  that  the  popular  will  of  the  State  miist 
likewise  be  reatralned  by  the  lounutable 
political  truths  of  the  Constitution. 

Contrast  Waishington's  political  philosophy 
with  the  philosophy  recently  expounded  by 
a  leading  Senate  exponent  of  modern  liberal- 
Ism.  This  Senator  recently  wrote  for  pub- 
lication: 

"The  one  distinctive  aim   fof  liberalism] 
waa  the  liberation  of  man  from  traditional 
restraints." 
This  Senator  also  said:  I 

"The  liberal  approach  murt  be  experi- 
mental, the  aolutlon  tentative,  the  test 
pragmatic.  Believing  that  no  particular 
manifestation  of  our  baalc  social  Institutions 
Is  sacrosanct  or  Immutable,  there  ahould 
be  a  wllllngneaa  to  reexamine  and  reconstruct 
ihstltutlons  In  the  light  of  new  needs." 
And  the  Senator  concluded: 
"We  must  releaae  ourselves  from  the  shack- 
les of  yesterday's  traditions  and  let  our  minds 
be  bold." 

Here  we  have  a  difference  of  flrit  prlncl- 
Pl*« — a  difference  which  cannot  be  composed 
by  mediation  and  compromise.  As  a  result. 
we  find  Washington  Insisting,  "We  are  not 
to  expect  perfection  on  this  world."  On  the 
other  hand,  all  traditional  restraints  are  re- 
garded by  modem  liberals  aa  Impediments  to 
achieving  paradise  on  earth. 

As  Washington  went  about  the  United 
States,  he  would  probably  not  express  him- 
self on  specific  political  Issues.  After  hla 
retirement  from  the  Presidency,  he  was  re- 
lucunt  to  Intrude  upon  what  he  described 
ss  "the  experiment  Intrusted  to  the  hands 
of  the  American  people."  He  did  not  even 
seek  to  buttress  his  place  In  history  by  writ- 
ing his  memoirs.  He  wrote  to  his  personal 
physician.  Dr.  Jamea  Cralk,  Who  broached 
the  subject  that  "any  memoirs  of  my  life, 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  the  general 
history  of  the  war,  would  rather  hurt  my  feel- 
ings than  tickle  my  pride  whllat  I  lived.  I 
had  rather  glide  gently  down  tibe  stream  of 
life,  leaving  It  to  posterity  to  tiilnk  and  say 
what  they  pleaae  of  me.-  I 

How  refreshing.  I 

However,  Washington  might  i^ot  be  wholly 
successful.  If  he  were  among  us.  In  main- 
taining a  posture  of  political  neutrality. 
Suppose,  for  example,  he  were  asked  about 
current  proposals  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Could  he  realst  repeating  what 
he  said  In  hU  Parewell  AddresH  about  "not 
ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the 
burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear?" 

It  would  be  Improper  for  mb  to  suggest 
What  position  Washington  might  take  on  my 
proposed  treaty-control  amendment.  He 
would  be  keenly  Interested  In  this  debate,  for 
the  Jay  Treaty  was  the  most  controversial 
•ct  of  this  administration.    Ale]  mnder  Ham- 
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llton.  writing  under  the  pen  name  CamlUtM. 
was  hla  sUunch  defender  m  that  fight.  Ham- 
llton  pointed  out  that  aU  traaUes  mad^  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  ahaU  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  He  emphaalsed 
the  power  of  the  Senate  to  approvebr  to  re- 

;r.;  !u  7-  ^**  ^*  emphaalaed  the  fact 
that  the  only  constitutional  exception  to  the  ' 
power  of  making  treatlea  Is  that  It  ahall  not 
change  the  Constitution.  Hamilton  wrote 
that  a  treaty  cannot  transfer  the  legisla- 
tive power  to  the  execuUve  department,  nor 
the  power  of  thla  last  department  to  the  Ju- 
?Hof7^  »n  other  words.  It  cannot  stlpulkta 
that  the  President,  and  not  the  Congreas. 
Bhal  make  Uws  for  the  United  States:  that 
the  Judges  and  not  the  President  ahall  com- 
mand the  national  forces." 
-.^M  «"°i  ^"**  "ubetance,  the  treaty  power 
as  defined  by  Hamilton  was  limited  to  those 
objects  over  which  neither  contracting  na- 
tion had  sovereign  Jurisdiction.  My  amend- 
ment would  merely  Impose  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  the  restralnta  originally  in- 
tended to  govern  Its  exercise. 

Could  Washington  remain  silent  upon 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the  extent  to  which 
political  power  has  been  centralized  In  Wash- 
ington? There  would  be  those  who  would 
explain  the  altered  Federal-State  relation- 
ship on  the  ground  that  "times  have 
changed,"  or  that  the  "Constitution  must 
evolve  to  meet  new  conditions."  Waahlng- 
ton might  remind  them  of  what  he  said  In 
bis  Parewell  Address: 

"If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the 
way  which  the  Constitution  designates. 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation  " 
During  his  brief  visit  with  us,  Washington 
would  certainly  be  given  a  reception  at  the 
United  Nations  headquarters.  Perhaps  he 
would  repeat  his  warning  about  "the  policy 
and  will  of  one  country  (being)  subjected 
to  the  policy  and  will  of  another."  He  might 
refer  again  to  the  danger  of  "pasalonate  at- 
tachments for  others"  In  foreign  affairs. 

In  many  ways  Washington  was  like  the 
great  British  conservative.  Edmund  Burke. 
Both  men  sacrificed  themselves  for  the 
masses,  but  not  to  them.  As  representatlvea 
of  the  people,  both  men  Insisted  on  the  right 
to  exercise  their  own  best  Judgment.  Like 
Burke,  Washington  dlstrtisted  the  spirit  of 
Innovation,  and  respected  custom  and  tra- 
dition. Washington's  conservatism  explains 
In  considerable  measure  why  the  American 
Revolution  bears  such  little  resemblance  to 
the  French. 

At  the  end  of  Washington's  Imaginary  re- 
turn. I  like  to  think  that  he  would  make  a 
second  farewell  address.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  Its  content  would  differ  greatly 
from  the  one  delivered  on  September  17. 
1796.  He  might  point  out  that  his  earlier 
statement  In  opposition  to  entangling  alli- 
ances has  been  distorted  by  some.  He  would 
certainly  aay  that  nuclear  weapons  and  In- 
tercontinental bombers  have  overcome  Amer- 
ica's "detached  and  distant  situation"  which 
existed  In  1798.  But  now,  as  then,  I  believe 
that  Washington  would  pin  his  hopes  for 
America's  survival  on  the  indispensable  sup- 
ports of  religion  and  morality. 

Before  Washington  ended  the  visit  which 
I  have  imagined,  I  am  afraid  that  he  would 
be  a  highly  controversial  figure.  We  might 
expect  to  read  anlde  editorials  attacking 
hero-worship:  warning  about  "the  dead  hand 
of  the  past":  and  scoring  Washington  for 
doubting  both  the  inevitability  of  progress 
and  the  perfectibility  of  man.  So,  It  Is  prob- 
ably Just  as  well,  that  Washington  will  not 
return  to  us  In  person.  It  is  good  to  have 
one  great  American  as  a  fixed  and  noncon- 
troverslal  point  of  reference.  So  long  as 
Waahlngton  remains  "In  the  clear  upper  aky," 
the  conservative  principles  for  which  he 
stood  will  never  be  wholly  erased  from  our 
political  conscience. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  23. 1956 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaier 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  i  insert  two 
letters  concemfng  plans  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  integrate  the  han- 
dling of  certain  common  supplies  and 
services.  These  two  letters  relate  to 
those  which  I  placed  in  the  Ricoro  on 
January  16.  1956. 

The  step  which  Secretary  Wilson  has 
now  taken,  though  belated,  is  important. 
It  is  hoped  that  he  will  insure  that  his 
directive  to  integrate  these  common  use 
items  will  receive  diligent  foUowup  lest 
it  suflfers  the  fate  of  other  directives  of 
similar  purport.  I  also  hope  that  this 
is  but  one  of  several  steps  that  will  be 
taken  to  carry  out  the  fuU  intent  of  the 
National  Security  Act  and  the  O'Ma- 
honey  amendment  of  1952. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  large 
savings  through  integraUon  of  the  com- 
mon supply  and  service  areas  among  the 
military  departments  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  financing  some  of  the  things 
which  we  so  desperately  need  at  this 
time. 

The  letters  follow: 

Assistant  SEcaxTAiT  ow  Deitnsz. 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  8, 19S6. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoxjcack. 

House  of  Representatlvea. 

DiAB  Mk.  McCoxmack:  Secretary  of  Defensa 
Wilson  advised  you  by  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 27.  1956.  that  I  would  furnish  you  com- 
plete Information  regarding  our  efforts  to- 
ward Improvements  In  the  logistics  field. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  December  13,  1955,  and  to  outline 
our  program  for  supply  of  common-use  Items 
and  common  services. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  supply,  as  discussed  in  the 
references  cited  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
your  letter,  was  based  on  the  supply  tech- 
niques known  to  be  available  and  developed 
as  of  that  time.     While  It  Is  true  that  our 
present  plans  may  seem  to  change  the  pre- 
vious concept,  at  the  same  time  they  reflect 
our  never-ending  effort  to  Improve  supply 
management  as  practical  methods  for  doing 
so  are  developed.    It  Is  a  seemingly  simple 
task  to  designate  that  "supply  support  will 
be    accomplished    by   single-service    assign- 
ment."   On  the  other  hand,  the  tools  and  or- 
ganizational arrangements  to  do  so  and  In- 
sure adequate  support  In  time  of  both  peace 
and  war  must  be  carefully  developed   and 
considered,  else  we  create  a  situation  more 
objectionable  than  the  one  we  endeavor  to 
correct.    We  have  vigorously  worked  on  the 
problem  and,  among  other  actions,  have  de- 
veloped what  we  feel  Is  a  sound  solution — ^the 
single  manager  plan. 

A  significant  factor  affecting  the  previous 
efforts  to  solve  the  supply  system  problem 
was  unquestionably  the  lack  of  the  Federal 
Catalog,  and  hence,  a  common  Identification 
of  Items.  Despite  the  sincerity  of  efforts  to 
develop  and  further  the  concept  of  cross- 
servicing  or  making  single-service  assign- 
ments for  supply,  they  cannot  be  effective 
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without  the  common  language  of  the  Federal 
Catalog  program.  In  this  regard  I  wlah  to 
point  out  that  all  catalog  Mtntiflcatlon  U 
scheduled  for  completion  by  September  ISM; 
but  It  win  not  be  until  1967  that  a  few  more 
claascB  win  be  converted  and  the  balance  In 
1958.  In  addlUon  to  the  necessity  of  being 
able  to  use  the  common  language  of  the  Fed- 
eral Catalog,  we  had  to  await  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  stock  fund  financing  In 
the  departments  to  effect  a  sound  financial 
basis  for  furthering  our  concepts.  The  mili- 
tary departments  have  Tlgorousty  pursued 
programs  for  refinements  and  Improvements 
In  their  own  military  supply  systems  In  a 
coQunendable  manner,  which  has  further  as- 
sisted us.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain briefly  what  we  mean  by  conversion  so 
that  )'ou  will  appreciate  the  time  required 
after  catalog  identification  has  been  com- 
pleted. Conversion  Involves  the  renximbertng 
of  all  items  that  are  physically  in  Inventories 
tn  an  warehouses,  the  reprinting  of  aU  stock 
Hats  and  reference  material  for  procurement, 
and  the  revision  of  operating  and  mainte- 
nance manuals  so  that  new  niunbers  wiU  be 
used  v/hen  parts  are  requisitioned. 

At  tlie  present  time  only  subsistence,  medi- 
cal, clothing,  and  petroleum  items  are  com- 
pletely converted.  Following  the  completion 
of  conversion,  the  potentialities  for  cross- 
servicing  become  a  reaUty  and  a  major  step 
completed  in  our  efforts  to  develop  single- 
service  supply  responslbinty. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1C54-5S. 
my  staff  completed  the  detaU  analysis  of 
the  single  manager  plan  for  supply  of  com- 
mon-uee  items.  As  you  know  this  culmi- 
nated In  the  assignment  of  subsistence  to 
the  Army  on  November  4.  1955.  Concvir- 
rently.  we  pursued  a  very  active  effort  to 
analyse  and  develop  assignments  in  other 
commodity  categories.  Our  actions  culmi- 
nated on  January  31,  1936.  by  Secretary 
Wilson's  decision  that  the  single  manager 
plan  be  extended  in  the  supply  field  to  petro- 
leum, medical -dental,  clothing-textile,  pho- 
tographic equipment,  and  In  the  service 
field  to  traOic  management.  A  copy  of  his 
memorandum  to  the  mllicary  service  secre- 
taries, together  with  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  5160.12.  also  dated  January  SI.  19:6. 
Is  inclosed.  This  directive  sets  forth  the 
policies  and  implementations  of  single 
manager  assignments. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  reasons  why 
we  selected  subsistence  before  medical  sup- 
ply for  the  application  of  the  single  manager 
plan.     Subsistence     represented     the     com- 
modity that  had  the  greatest  degree  of  single 
service    (Army)    Integration  and   the  fewest 
compUcations  with  respect  to  technical  as- 
pects of  the  inventory  and  the  magnitude  of 
mobilization  reserves  to  be  repositioned  un- 
der  tha   distribution   policies   of   the  plan. 
The   Army   already   bought    for   aU   services 
and  stored  and  distributed  for  the  Air  Force. 
Since  only  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
Inventory    Is   for    mobilization    reserve    and 
Complicated  by  many  very  technical  items. 
A    complication    regarding    distribution    of 
medical  supplies,  emphasized   by  Operation 
Alert  in  June  1955.  is  that  the  need  for  med- 
ical   supplies    by    the    civilian    population 
might  tiike  precedence  over  miUtary  require- 
ments In  the  event  of  attack  on  continental 
United  States.     The  need  to  provide  disper- 
sion even  at  some  sacrifice  in  basic  supply 
economy    became    apparent.    These    factors 
were  all  considered.     As  I  have  indicated,  we 
now  are  assigning  medical  and  dental  sup- 
pUcs  under  the  single  manager  concept  to 
the  Navy. 

In  our  study  of  the  single  manager  plan 
for  conunon-use  Items.  It  also  became  quite 
evident  that  the  same  concept  could  be 
appUed  for  conunon  services  such  as  Traffic 
Management.  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service,  and  Military  Air  TransporUtlon 
Service,    As  indicated  in  the  Inclcsure.  this 


procedure  baa  been  approved  by  Secretary 
WUaon. 

Z  tniat  that  this  answers  your  question  as 
to  our  pollclea  and  programs.  If  further 
Information  U  dsalred.  I  shaU  be  pleased  to 
provide  It. 

Sincerely, 

T.  P.  PIKK. 

CoifcnESs  or  thx  Virmo  States, 
House  or  RmKszMTAmmr. 
OmcK  or  THr  Majocitt  LcAora. 
Wasfitngton.  D.  C,  February  18,  1959. 
Hon.  Chaxlzs  E.  Wn,sor«, 

Secretary  of  Defense.   Depttrtment   of 
Defense.   Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAK  Secrztart  Wn.soN:  I  am  In  receipt 
of  Assistant  Secretary  T.  P.  Pike's  letter  of 
Pebruary  8  In  response  to  my  letter  to  you 
dated  Decemt>er  13.  1955. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  em- 
barked upon  a  relatively  t>road  program  for 
the  supply  of  common-use  items  and  serv- 
ices as  contemplated  by  the  O'Mahoney  Act 
of  1932.  Respecting  Mr.  Pike's  explanations 
as  to  the  reasons  for  a  change  In  policy  In- 
volving the  handling  of  medical  and  sub- 
sistence supplies  respectively  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  I  want  to  sUte  that 
my  concern  is  not  upon  what  Is  past,  but 
what  may  be  done  to  Insure  the  success  of 
the  program  that  has  now  been  charted.  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  dtfDculties  which 
confront  you  in  accomplishing  this  program, 
which  I  am  sure  can  bring  akwut  tremendous 
savings. 

In  order  that  I  may  keep  abrea.<^  of  devel- 
opment, will  you  please  send  me  copies  of 
Implementing  documents  which  are  Issued 
from  time  to  time?  When  available.  I  should 
like  to  learn  by  categories  of  supply  (sub- 
sistence, medical,  etc.)  where  the  depots  will 
be  located  and  their  respective  missions,  the 
locations  of  supply-dcmand-control  points 
for  each  category  of  Fupply.  the  prescribed 
stock  levels,  what  the  interval  of  stock  status 
reporting  will  be  (1.  e..  monthly  or  quarterly, 
etc.).  and  whether  standard  forms,  proce- 
dures, accounting,  etc..  are  planned. 

You  are  to  be  highly  complimented  for  the 
action  you  have  taken  in  this  matter,  and 
as  stated  in  my  letter  of  December  IS.  1955. 
I  am  sending  copies  of  pertinent  correspond- 
ence to  other  interested  Members  in  both 
Hoviscs,  and  will  also  Insert  same  in  the 
CoNcxzssioNAL  Record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  UcCokmack. 


Surplu  Food  for  Ewope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  23. 1956 

Mr.  McGregor.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

most  happy  to  see  that  President  Elsen- 
hower is  making  our  siirplus  food  avail- 
able to  western  Europe,  which  has  siif- 
fered  from  blizzards  and  floods  in  one 
of  the  worst  winters  in  20  or  30  years.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  his  state- 
ment, and  I  quote: 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  make 
Bxirpluses  of  agricultural  conunoditles. 
which  we  have  in  abundance,  available  for 
relieving  the  distress  of  the  people  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  is  a  great 
humanitarian  deed,  and  I  am  one  who 
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has  alwajrs  felt  that  it  was  ridiculous  for 
us  to  have  surplus  food  when  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  hungry.  I 
congratulate  the  President  on  his  imme- 
diate action  to  relieve  the  distressed. 


Upfcr  Colorado  Storsfc  Project  Sckcme 
Defies  PrtsidciUial  Advisory  Coanit- 
tee  OB  Water  Polky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALxroufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Thurtday.  February  23. 19ii 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  bill,  H.  R.  3383.  is  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Water  Resources  Policy  of  December  22. 
1955. 

If  ever  a  piece  of  water  resources  leg- 
islation cried  for  processing  under  the 
procedures  the  Presidential  advisory 
ccmmittee  recommends,  this  is  it.  This 
would  involve  an  application  of  benefit- 
cost  principles  which  would  give  a  more 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  benefits  and 
detriments  of  this  project:  and  ultimate 
review  by  an  Independent  Board  of  Re- 
view which  should  give  the  Congress  a 
correct  picture  of  the  highly  controverted 
engineering  and  financial  details  of  the 
proposal. 

Compare  just  two  of  the  statements 
of  the  Presidential  advisory  committee 
with  the  facts  of  this  project: 

1.  Use  of  excess  revenues: 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  committee  believes  that  such  a  use 
of  excess  revenue  from  Federal  power  sales 
to  repay  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  other  types 
at  projects  Is  a  Justifiable  procedure  pro- 
vided the  project  to  which  such  revenues  are 
applied  is  a  part  of  the  area  from  which  such 
excess  revenues  are  derived.  However.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  utlUsaUon  of 
excess  revenue  to  aid  projects  which  are  In 
no  way  related  to  the  facility  producing  the 
excess  revenues  amounts  in  reality  to  the 
operation  of  a  Qovernment  facility  to  obtain 
a  profit  to  be  used  for  other  purpoees,  and 
there  are  obvious  llmiU  beyond  which  such 
a  pohcy  cannot  be  justified  (report,  pp.  33- 
34). 

The  participating  projects  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  anticipated  power  revenues 
are  connected  in  no  other  way  with  the 
power  dams.  Each  one  of  these  irriga- 
tion ventures  could  be  constructed  with- 
out the  storage  dams.  No  water  im- 
pounded by  these  dams  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  land.  Yet  88  percent  of  the  cost  of 
these  irrigation  projects  is  expected  to  be 
repaid  from  power  revenues.  If  such  a 
percentage  does  not  exceed  obvious  lim- 
its, what  would?  The  precedent  in  this 
bill  would  be  so  enormous  for  this  type  of 
subsidy  that  we  may  as  well  forget  a  na- 
tional water  policy  on  this  score. 

a.  Payment  of  interest: 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  committee  recommends  that  as  a  gen- 
eral policy  Interest  be  paid  on  all  Pederal  in- 
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vestment  subject  to  repayment.  In  making 
this  recommendation  the  committee  recog- 
nizes that  the  provision  of  interest-free  Fed- 
eral funds  for  irrigation  does  not  conform  to 
this  policy.  The  committee  believes,  how- 
ever, that  this  provision  should  not  be  elimi- 
nated but  rather  that  interest  should  be 
shown  clearly  as  a  Federal  cost,  as  should  aU 
nonreimbursable  items  in  all  projects  (re- 
port, p.  34) . 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  admit- 
ted that  the  project  recommended  by  the 
Secretary — Glen  Canyon  and  Echo  Park 
Dams  and  11  participating  projects — 
"would  result  in  a  total  interest  cost  of 
$1,153,000,000  in  the  year  2032." 

This  staggering  figure  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  by  other  sources  to  nm 
as  high  as  $4  billion,  dej)ending  on  which 
of  the  many  over-all  project  plans  may 
be  under  consideration.  In  any  event, 
consider  the  Bureau  figure  as  a  mini- 
mum. This  is  not  included  as  a  project 
cost  as  the  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
mittee now  recommends.  It  was  brought 
out  only  by  determined  questioning.  It 
gives  some  idea  of  the  true  cost  of  the 
project  to  the  taxpayers. 


Sahtc  to  Brotherhood  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or   HXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  February  23.  1956 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt 
that  there  is  one  among  us  who  Is  not 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  aimual  observance  of  Broth- 
erhood Week.  In  the  newspapers,  the- 
aters, and  pulpits  of  this  great  land, 
this  wonderful  thought — launched  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews — has  been  spread! 

It  has  been  reassuring  to  observe  the 
response  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
the  appeals  of  religious  and  lay  leaders 
of  all  faiths.  I  am  sure  many  have  real- 
ized that  this  week  is  a  time  for  stock- 
taking and  soul  searching;  a  time  for 
rededication  to  democratic  principles 
and  to  the  principles  of  cur  religious 
faiths.  I 

To  me  Brotherhood  Week  tis  America's 
positive  answer  to  the  greatest  challenge 
of  our  times— that  is.  if  the  human  race 
is  to  survive  there  must  be  established 
a  firm  foundation  of  unders^nding  and 
brotherhood  around  the  globe.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  make  tl^e  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  in  the  history  of 
man  if  we  can  create  an  atmosphere  of 
brotherhood  and  love  in  our  world  to 
replace  the  present  aura  of  oistrust  and 
fear. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  week  wUl  form 
another  link  in  what  may  eventually 
become  part  of  a  powerful  chain,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  through- 
out the  world,  that  will  embrace  men 
and  wcmien  of  every  race,  creed,  and 
color,  who  will  live  side  by  side  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  respect. 

Let  us  all  join  together  and  march 
In  that  procession  which  must  someday 


lead  us  to  ultimate  victory  over  the 
forces  of  disruption,  bigotry,  and  intol- 
erance. Let  us  show  the  world  that  we 
Americans  do  not  seek  to  destroy  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  those  not  in  our 
own  particular  faith,  but  we  believe  there 
can  be  created  a  genuine  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood among  all  faiths  if  we  but  have 
the  will  and  paUence  to  bring  it  about 
And  let  us  never  forget  that  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religious  teachings  lie  the 
hope  and  salvation  of  this  world  in  which 
we  live. 


Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALirOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  23.1956 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  next 
25  years  are  as  dry  in  the  western  part 
of  our  country  as  the  last  25.  it  will  take 
the  whole  quarter  century  to  fill  the  pro- 
posed Glen  Canyon  Dam.  Since  the 
financial  feasibility  of  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  project  depends  upon  the 
power  production  of  this  dam  there 
should  be  no  authorization  of  such  a 
proposal  until  the  question  of  interpre- 
tation of  the  Colorado  River  compact  is 
settled  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  where  the  issue  is  now  pending. 

Article  3  (e)  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact  provides : 

The  states  of  the  upper  division  shaU  not 
withhold  water,  and  the  States  of  the  lower 
division  shall  not  require  the  deUvery  of 
water,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  appUed 
to  domestic  and  agricultural  tises. 

The  power  production  at  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  therefore  depends  on  whether  or 
not  the  upper  basin  States,  under  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  have  a  right 
as  against  the  lower  basin  States  of 
Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada,  to  ac- 
cumulate and  withhold  water  at  Glen 
Canyon  for  power  generation  if  the 
lower  basin  needs  it  for  domestic  and 
agricultural  uses. 

Article  4  (b)  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact  provides: 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  compact, 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  system  may  be 
Impounded  and  used  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power,  but  such  Impounding  and  use 
shall  be  subservient  to  the  use  and  con- 
sumption of  such  water  for  agricultural  and 
domestic  purposes  and  shall  not  interfere 
with  or  prevent  use  for  such  dominant 
purposes. 

Governor  Johnson,  of  Colorado,  In  his 
statement  to  the  Senate  hearings  on  this 
project  said : 

Purthennore,  should  the  lower  basin  re- 
quire an  additional  supply  of  water  (over 
and  above  the  award  of  1,500,000  acre-feet  to 
Mexico  and  1  mUUon  acre-feet  to  the  lower 
basin)  for  agricultural  and  domestic  pur- 
poses, the  water  stored  In  these  reservoirs 
(Glen  Canyon  and  Echo  Park  Reservoirs) 
must  be  released. 

Governor  Johnson  further  stated  that: 

Under  the  seven-State  compact  the  upper 
States  must  deliver  at  Lee  Ferry  in  each  10- 
year  period  75  mUUon  acre-feet  to  the  lower 
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states  and  7,500,(X)0  acre-feet  to  Mexico  be- 
fore they  can  use  one  drop  of  water  them- 
selves beyond  what  they  used  before  the 
seven-State  compact  was  ratified. 

In  the  current  10-year  period  that  wUl 
leave  only  3,250.000  acre-feet  per  year  for 
their  total  use.  In  the  previous  10-year 
period  they  would  have  had  4,150,000  acre- 
feet  a  year.  In  1902  the  upper  basin  States 
tmder  this  formula  would  have  had  no  water 
at  all. 

Is  It  not  foolhardy  to  invest  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  on  a  question  of  interpretation  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact  which  may 
be  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  an 
action  which  is  now  pending  in  that 
Court?  Plain  commonsense  demands 
that  all  consideration  of  this  bill  await 
the  Supreme  Court  decision. 


Suiplatet  for  Europe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNAU 

or   NSW   JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  23. 1956 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  unpre- 
cedented storm  conditions  in  Europe 
this  winter  have  created  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  further  evidence  the  humanity 
of  the  American  people.  Suffering 
among  human  beings  and  livestock  can 
be  alleviated  out  of  our  huge  surpluses 
of  foodstuffs. 

Actually  no  physical  transfer  of  food- 
stuff is  believed  necessary  to  relieve  out- 
right starvation  conditions  since  the 
Government  already  has  on  hand  in 
Europe  millions  of  pounds  of  foodstuffs 
that  can  be  made  available  immediately. 
These,  in  turn,  could  be  replaced  by 
shipments  from  the  United  States  at  a 
later  date. 

I  suggest  that  we  move  immediately 
to  authorize  the  various  American  vol- 
unteer organizations — some  20  of  them 
with  units  in  Europe — to  make  distribu- 
tion of  food  packages  and  other  essen- 
tials to  take  care  of  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  starvation.  This  I  understand  is 
more  real  than  would  seem  possible  in 
these  times. 

However,  in  addition,  it  seems  lo  me 
the  problem  is  much  larger  than  just 
seeing  to  it  that  people  don't  starve. 
Our  great  surpluses  of  food  creates  on 
obligation  for  us  under  these  condi- 
tions— an  obligation  to  help  these  people 
in  every  way  we  can. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  farmers 
in  many  European  nations  will  have  to 
start  from  what  we  call  scratch  in 
order  to  bring  back  their  acres  to  fer- 
tility.   We  can  aid  them  in  many  ways. 

I  suggest  that  we  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most dispatch  to  make  our  surpluses 
available  to  these  winter-stricken  na- 
tions which  are  still  in  the  grip  of  an 
unrelenting  winter,  the  worst  in  a  cen- 
tury. 

In  addition,  T  suggest  that  we  consider 
making  available  to  those  nations  sup- 
plies from  such  other  surpluses  as  we 
may  have  available. 
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Ttom  our  tremendous  sorpIUMs.  gen- 
erous, uiMtinting.  and  tmmediate  gifts 
would  demoostnie  once  agAln  moat 
ciearlj  to  the  entire  world  that  we  are 
not  the  selfish,  grasping  pcoirfe  we  have 
been  pictured  In  the  Communist  i>ropa- 
ganda  mills. 

No  one  under  these  circumstances 
could  be  persuaded  that  we  were  dump- 
ing surpluses  on  the  world  market,  for  if 
stories  from  Europe  are  true,  and  I  am 
sure  they  are.  the  average  European 
farmer  will  be  lucky  If  he  can  iust  restore 
his  land  to  normal  conditions  by  the  end 
of  the  coming  growing  season. 

I  beheve  this  is  a  splendid  opportimity 
to  aid  a  stricken  people,  create  good  will 
for  our  country,  and  in  a  way  relieve 
some  of  the  distress  that  has  occurred 
economically  here  and  abroad  from  the 
storing  of  such  tremendous  quantities  of 
surpluses,  particularly  in  foodstufTs. 

Of  course.  President  Elsenhower  al- 
ready has  ordered  some  shipments  for 
relief  in  Europe,  but  it  is  my  hope  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  see  that  these 
European  nations  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied in  the  quickest  possible  manner 
with  as  many  of  our  surplus  supplies,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  them  through 
the  1956  growing  season. 


bisnatioBal  Seemly  aad  Disantamciit 
ia  Iks  Lif  kl  af  Preseal  Day  Cwcaa- 
sUaccs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoHsn* 
ta  THS  EXMATK  OF  TUB  UNTTZD  STATES 

Thursday,  February  23.  1956 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  in  Auf?ust 
last  it  was  my  privilege  to  represent  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  In 
Helsinki.  Finland.  It  was  also  my  privi- 
lege to  address  the  group  there  assembled 
on  the  subject  International  Security 
and  Disarmament  in  the  Light  of  Pres- 
ent-Day Cinnmistances. 

I  have  received  from  Finland  requests 
for  copies  of  the  address  I  then  delivered, 
and  Inasmuch  as  the  address  was  rather 
hiformatlve  in  view  of  events  which  have 
developed  since,  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  CoivGKRsioifAt  Rscoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  as  I 
listened  to  the  brilliant  report  of  the  Rappor. 
teur,  the  words  of  an  American  poet  came  to 
mlnd: 

"Oft  to  every  man  and  nation 

Comes  the  moment  to  decide. 
In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood 

For  the  good  or  evU  side. 
Some  great  cause.  God's  new  Ifeastah. 

8how«  each  the  bioom  or  blight. 
So  can  choice  be  made  by  all  men 

Twist  the  darkness  and  the  light.** 

And  as  I  thoxight  on  thaM  words  I  remem- 
bered what  Dante  said:  "CUve  light  and  the 
people  wUl  find  the  way."  I  paxiaed  and 
asked  myself,  what  la  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "Ught"  to  this  age,  and   the  answer 


came — freedom  and  oppertnalty  of  natloiM 
and  people. 

Ttoea  a  second  tbonght  naehtirl  aeroai  my 
mind.  It  was  from  an  Antertcan  phUoaopher. 
"What  you  are.  speaks  so  loud  I  cannot  bear 
what  you  siqr.-'  I  again  paused  and  appUad 
that  martm  to  the  state  of  the  world  today. 
Tou  all  have  done  the  same.  We've  heard 
time  and  again  that  the  world  needs  deeds 
that  reflect  wisdom  and  understanding,  not 
honey  words.  Right  deeds  by  the  rulers  o* 
cerUun  nations  would  east  out  fear  and  mls- 
undorstaadlag  that  Is  so  prevalent  and  dan- 
geroua  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Then  the  worda  came  to  bm  "Have  that 
mind  In  you  which  was  also  In  Christ  Jesus." 
What  did  the  AposUe  mean?  What  U  the 
meaning  of  that  atatemfnt  to  thto  age?  Waa 
It  not  to  build  peace  and  faith  In  the  minds 
of  the  peoples  and  rulers  at  earth?  Was  It  not 
a  mandate  that  men  and  nations  should  find 
the  way  to  the  Ught  (spoken  of  by  Dante)  so 
that  deeds  Instead  of  words  would  reflect  the 
meaning  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  Otherwise  nations  will 
not  "break  their  swords  Into  ploughaharea " 
and  ceaae  to  war  any  more. 

I  have  Just  come  from  Geneva  and  have 
seen  the  exchange  In  a  friendly  and  peace- 
ful manner  of  ideas  ahout  mankind's  new 
servant  for  peace  and  war — nuclear  power. 
Today  as  reprcsentaUvas  of  the  free  parlla.! 
ments  of  the  world,  we  dlacuss  a  related 
subject.  International  security  and  dlaar- 
mament. 

More  than  10  years  ai^o  when  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  met  at  Dumbarton 
to  consider  the  flrst  draft  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  one  of  tlie  ip-eat  powers  put 
forth  a  bold  suggeaUon.  Jt  propoaed  that 
the  postwar  International  organlsatloa  b« 
given  an  International  air  force  to  help  In 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
The  proposal  was  never  spelled  out  In  de- 
tail. But  in  the  light  of  President  Bsen- 
bower-s  suggestion  at  Geneva  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  mutual  air  Inspection  might  be  a 
basis  for  assurance  against  surprise  attack 
It  would  be  most  Interesting  If  the  authors 
of  the  international  air  force  propoeal— the 
Russians— were  to  look  back  through  their 
files  to  examine  the  details  of  ttiat  l»4d 
proposal. 

The  years  since  1945  have  been  moat  dis- 
appointing with  respect  to  the  control  of 
conventional  weapons  and  weapons  of  mr.sa 
destruction.  The  United  Nations  has  had 
commlsalons  working  on  these  prot>iems  con- 
stantly. WhUe  the  United  Nations  has  not 
had  authority  to  Impoee  any  disarmament 
system  on  member  states,  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  charter  that  has  prevented  that  organi- 
sation from  considering  any  kind  ot  dis- 
armament propoeal  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  D.  K.  has  done  a  thorough  Job  of 
atudylng.  although  the  resulu  have  been 
nil. 

As   one   looks   back   at    those   early   years 
after  the  war.  he  cannot  help  but  be  smnsed 
at  the  boldneaa  of  sotne  of   the   propoaala 
that  were  subnUtted  to  the  United  NaUons. 
It  will  be  recaUed,  for  example,  that  at 
the    flrst    meeting    of    the    United    Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  New  York  In 
IMS,  the  United  States  propoaed  the  crea- 
tion  of   an   International    Atomic    Develop- 
ment Authority.     It  suggested  that  this  In- 
ternational agency  be  given  OMuuigerlal  con- 
trol or  ownership  ot  all  atomic  snergy  ac- 
Uvltles  which  might  be  dangeroua  to  world 
security  and  that  the  United  NaUona  be  given 
powers  of   Inspection,  of   licensing,  as   weU 
as  authority  to  foster  peaceful  development 
of  atomic  energy.     The  United  SUtea  pro- 
poeal went  so  far  as  to  caU  for  the  relln- 
qulahment  of  the  veto  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters   relating    to    the    control    of    atomie 
weapons  and  called  for  the  destruction  of 
existing  atomic  weapons  once  an  adequate 
system  of   International   control   had   been 
established. 


Although  this  proposal  became  the . 

of  a  plan  that  was  approved  try  the  vast 
malonty  or  tbe  members  of  the  Unltsd  lfa« 
tlons.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Bovlet  tmion. 
The  Soviet  Union  for  tta  part  called  for  the 
UnmadUt*  destruction  of  all  atomie  weapons 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  creation  of 
any  system  of  tnt«matlonal  control  and  In- 
spection. 

I  need  not  labor  the  points  of  dlffeiwnes 
between  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  control 
ot  atomic  and  other  weapons  and  the  ap- 
proaoto  oi  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Suffice  tt  to  say  that  the 
free  world  was  not  willing  to  destroy  Its  stock 
of  atomic  weapons  while  the  Soviet  Union 
maintained  Its  msseed  armies.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  not  wimng  to  reduce  Its  armed 
forcca  In  the  race  ot  the  atomie  stockpiles 
of  the  Weat.  Hence  It  was  that  the  produc- 
tion of  and  experimentation  with  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  went  forward  on  both 
sides.  uncontroUed. 

And  while  this  process  of  competitive  arm- 
ing went  forward.  It  gradually  became  ap- 
parent to  more  and  more  of  the  people  of 
this  earth,  that  a  nuclear  war  might  spell 
the  death  knell  for  nutnklnd.  It  gradually 
became  apparent  that  a  small  war  anywhere 
might  degenerate  Into  a  worldwide  nuclear 
war.  The  atomic  clock  ticked  fasUr  and 
faster. 

Thus  It  waa  that  the  armamenU  race 
went  on  unabated  Meanwhile,  the  demands 
of  peoples  throughout  the  world  for  a  per- 
manent and  stable  peace  grew  In  strength. 
While  tensions  Increased  and  armaments 
mounted,  the  nations  of  the  world  vied  with 
each  other  In  proposing  peace  plans.  The 
Stockholm  peace  appeal  waa  signed  by  mil- 
lions— but  International  communism  plotted 
the  military  conquest  of  Korea.  The  Soviet 
Union  called  for  the  aboil  Uon  and  destruc- 
tion of  atomic  weapons — but  It  moved  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  develop  those  weapons. 
The  nations  of  the  West  united  In  NATO 
and  perforce  by  their  wee  knees  In  manpower, 
conaldered  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  should 
they  be  required  to  defend  their  Unds  from 
military  atUck.  Atomic  weapons  have  been 
Included  In  that  arsenal  of  the  West  aa 
a  substitute  for  manpower.  No  lees  than 
175  divisions  of  soldiers  have  been  mobilised 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  maximum,  the 
nations  of  the  West  have  had  In  the  vicinity 
of  40  divisions  at  their  service.  There  have 
been  some  who  have  objected  to  consideration 
of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  In  defense 
against  attack.  But  in  the  absence  of  man- 
power, reliance  has  necessarily  been  placed 
on  theee  weapons. 

We  know  that  the  free  world  Is  sptrttually 
and  morally  Incapable  of  using  such  weapons 
sgalnst  any  people  except  In  a  defensive  war. 
The  United  States  never  has  been  and  never 
win  be  a  party  to  aggression.  But  atomie 
weapons  have  necessarily  been  held  In  readi- 
ness to  deter  posBible  military  aggra«ton— 
a  course  of  scUon  which  we  know  by  ex- 
perience the  Communists  are  capable  of  fol- 
lowing. It  was  Sir  Winston  ChurehlU  who 
aome  years  ago  noted  that  It  was  the  exist- 
ence of  atomic  weapons  that  hM  prevented 
the  Communists  from  attempting  to  captuze 
Weatern  Kurope  by  force. 

Fortunately  for  the  state  of  the  world,  la 
recent  weeks  we  have  seen  some  relasatk>a 
of  tensions.  The  about-face  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  matter  of  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty,  the  relaxed  affability  of  Soviet  oA- 
clala.  an  apparent  wllllngneas  to  take  a  freah 
look  at  the  disarmament  problem.  »»*d  tha 
announced  IntenUon  of  Soviet  reductions  'in 
bm  armed  forees.  have  all  been  good  signs. 
But  we  must  never,  at  our  perU.  forget 
the  underljrlng  questions.  Why  this  about- 
face?  Is  the  Kremlin  sincere  or  trying  a  new 
tactic  to  achieve  lU  old  goal  of  dominatlonT 
Is  It  sincerely  motivated  by  a  deslra  to  eo- 
exlstt  Win  the  Soviet  Union  continue  on 
lu  new  course,  or  is  this  pmri  of  a  military 
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redeptoyoMnt  to  put  the  tnm  world  Into  a 
position  where  a  dagger  may  bs  fdui^sd  Into 
the  back  of  frwsinsn> 

I  speak  frankly  bseanae  for  10  years  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  ns  raaaon  to  be  sus- 
picious. Our  own  interests  require  tiist  ws 
be  skeptical  oX  the  motivation  of  a  totaU- 
tarUn  regime  famous  for  the  ngmty  of  lu 
diplomacy.,  and  unrestrained  by  reaponslbtl. 
Ity  to  a  free  and  Informed  sleetorate. 

There  Is  no  check  In  the  Sovtnt  system  on 
the  power  of  the  oOeliddom  of  the  Commu- 
nUt  Party.  Soviet  oflldals  have  for  years 
doomed  the  Soviet  people  to  a  distorted  view 
of  life.  They  have  denied  their  people  the 
truth  that  makee  men  free.  Thoee  in  po- 
litical bondage  to  the  Soviet  rulers  have  been 
told  that  Mr.  Dulles  started  the  Korean  war 
and  that  the  NATO  alliance  to  designed  to 
serve  the  ptirpoee  of  warmongers.  Tbeee 
lies  have  been  repeated  eo  often  that  even 
should  the  Soviet  officials  desire  to  change 
the  course  of  their  foreign  policy,  it  will  be 
yean  before  they  can  undo  the  damage  they 
have  wreaked  on  their  own  people  by  denying 
them  the  tnrth. 

I  fervently  hope  in  the  months  ahead  that 
the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  wiu  tee  the  need 
for  giving  the  facts  to  the  common  man— 
the  man  who  mtist  bear  the  burdens  of  war 
and  whose  needs  for  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  cannot  be  satisfied  during  an  armed 
peace.  The  common  people  deserve  the 
truth.  A  etepped-up  program  of  exchanges 
of  persons  and  a  greater  wUllngne*  to  print 
the  facte  In  the  daOy  press  will  help  buUd 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  sU 
naUons. 

It  U  essential  I  believe  that  in  the  months 
ahead  we  view  Soviet  proposals  for  disarma- 
ment with  s  healthy  ekeptlclsm.  The  an- 
nouncement a  few  days  ago  that  XJxb  Soviet 
Union  planned  to  reduce  lU  armed  farces 
by  840.000  men  Is  Indeed  welcome.  It  may 
be  the  "earnest  of  good  intentions"  which 
Is  needed  In  the  Intereste  of  the  further 
reducUon  of  international  tension.  But  we 
must  remember  that  during  the  last  year 
the  United  States  reduced  lU  own  armed 
forces  by  some  600.000  men  without  the 
flurry  of  propaganda  that  his  accompanied 
the  Soviet  announcement.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  total  strength  of  Soviet 
forces  Is  not  known  but  that  It  Is  estimated 
that  there  are  still  close  to  5  million  men 
In  thoee  forces  and  that  they  are  augmented 
by  some  1.290X100  men  In  the  aateUtte  na- 
tions. The  number  stlU  largely  exceeds  thoee 
under  anna  In  NATO. 

It  would  be  a  fatel  mistake  at  thU  time 
lor  the  NATO  nations  to  slacken  their  ef- 
forts to  malntoln  and  devetop  their  defen- 
sive posture.  We  must  remain  strong  while 
we  seek  In  good  faith  a  feasible  reliable, 
foolproof  method  of  redtidng  the  burden  and 
the  dangers  of  annament. 

The  heritage  we  gnsrd  Is  not  our  own.  It 
Is  the  hentags  ot  Indlvldiuil  freedom  built 
on  the  saerlfleea  of  our  forebears  and  to  bs 
cherished  and  psassd  on  to  our  children.  We 
have  a  continuity  of  freedom  to  m»inf  ^n  if 
we  are  to  be  true  to  our  trust. 

Despite  our  deepest  desires.  It  waxUd  be  a 
most  grievous  mistake  for  us  to  accept  with- 
out the  moat  ssarehlng  Inquiry  the  sweetness 
and  light  that  has  exuded  In  the  last  few 
weeks  from  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  not 
without  further  proof  sooept  tt  as  an  indi- 
cation of  a  profound  change  of  heart.  As 
was  remarked  seoenUy.  It  Is  toughness  In 
deeds,  not  words,  that  ooimts.  We  must  not 
hastily  recast  tjhe  very  policies  that  have 
nnally  brought  home  to  the  Soviet  leaders 
the  dangerous  ground  they  tread. 

While  Soviet  foreign  poMcy  can  be  changed 
overnight,  the  poUdas  of  free  nations  based 
on  the  fundamental  desk«  of  their  people 
to  astobllsh  a  world  oC  psaes  and  seeurtty 
in  which  Indlrldual  freedom  may  tlaiva, 
cannot  be  a  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  policy.  A  free 
nation  cannot  chart  Ite  course  by  the  light 
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^J^^^Hf^'^'  «  ««»»rt  not  confuse 
theUj^tof  thepaartngshlpwlthsstar.  its 
ftvslgn  poUcy  must  be  baaed  on  the  verltshle 
truths  that  freedom  to  hard  to  sehleve.  end 
•say  to  lose-that  actions  apeak  louder  than 
words— and  that  maa  aiaat  be  master  of  tha 
•tats,  not  Ite  servant. 

•niere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  in  reversing  the  policy  held  by  na- 
tions, to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils."  to 
the  poUey  "to  the  victor  belongs  thToblhra- 
tlon  to  reconstruct."  was  searching  forTway 
to  peace.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  search  for  a  method  to  reduce  tnto-na- 
tlonal  tenalon.  to  reduce  armament,  to  con- 
trol atomic  weapons,  hc^ylng  that  a  wav  to 
peace  wUl  cqwn  up.  ' 

Last  spring  Prealdent  Bsenhower  created 
s  post  In  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  SUtes 
charged  with  the  one  duty  of  developing 
practical  disarmament  proposals.  He  put  In 
charge  of  that  operation  the  man  who  for 
the  past  3  years  has  been  charged  with  full 
responslbUity  for  our  mutual  assistance 
program. 

Even  earlier,  the  President  proposed  that 
steps  be  taken  to  break  the  stalemate  In  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  by  his  plan  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  exchange  of  Information  <m  the 
pescef \U  uses  of  atomic  energy.  As  evidence 
of  oiu-  good  faith  we  have  offered  to  give  fis- 
sionable material  to  an  IntemaUonal  atomic 
authority. 

And  most  recently  at  Geneva.  President 
Elsenhower  in  the  utmost  candor  proposed  a 
■ystem  of  ah-  Inspection  of  ah-  bases,  porte. 
and  rau  centers,  which  might  be  used  as 
bases  for  the  launching  of  surprise  attack.     I 
have  noted  la  the  press  of  the  last  few  days 
that  General  Twining,  the  highest  ranking 
Air   Force   officer   In   the   United    Stetes— a 
member  of  our  Joint  chiefs  of  staff — has  en- 
dorsed  the   proposal,   thtu   indicating    the 
seriousness  with  which  we  have  entered  upon 
Implementing    the   President's    propoaaL    I 
am  sure  that  at  the  Xortheamlng  meeting  of 
the  Disarmament  Commission  in  New  York 
we  wUl  see  further  elaboration  of  this  plan. 
Finally,    the    resolution    before    us    rec- 
ommends to  the  various  parllamente  that 
they  keep  themselves  properly  informed  on 
the  progress  of  disarmament  negotiations  and 
keep  the  public  of  their  countries  Informed 
of  progress  In  the  fldd.    The  United  Stetes 
Senate  thto  past  session  created  a  spedsl 
Committee  to  study  proposato  for  disarma- 
nwnt.    That  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  will  not  only  keep  itself  Informed 
of  developmente  In  the  field  of  disarmament, 
but  It  will  actively  and  vlgtrously  seek.  In 
cooperation  with  the  President,  to  develop 
fresh   approaches   to  the  control   of   thess 
weapons  which  threaten  mankind. 

We  are  deadly  In  earnest  In  our  search  for 
s  pesosful  world.  While,  ss  I  hsve  indicated.' 
the  American  people  view  recent  Soviet  tum- 
aboute  with  a  certain  skepticism,  we  srlll 
spare  no  effort  In  trying  to  find  ways  to 
reduce  armaments. 

Fellow  delegates.  I  would  not  want  my 
candor  In  these  remarks  to  be  construed  as 
IndleatlBg  undue  peaslralam  with  the  state 
of  the  world  and  the  prospecte  for  dissrma- 
msnt.  AlexU  de  Tocquevtile.  the  French 
pblloaopher  of  the  last  century  who  wrote 
so  undcrstandlngly  ot  democracy  In  America, 
said  that  without  common  beliefs  no  so- 
otety  can  exist.  Common  beliefs  are  basic 
to  a  cohesive  society. 

I  beUeve  we  may  now  be  In  the  process  of 
developing  common  understandings  that  can 
be  the  basto  of  the  peaceful  development 
of  an  International  community.  We  now  un- 
detstand  that  modem  srar  does  not  merely 
threatMi  mankind.  It  can  destroy  mankind. 
Tills  to  a  situstlon  comprehensible  not  only 
to  good  men,  but  to  bad  men.  It  to  oom- 
pestasnslble  to  demoersdes  and  to  dletotor- 
shlps.  to  Cree  man  and  to  men  in  p^tlcal 
bondage.  WUl  the  fear  of  destruction  beget 
the  wisdom  to  outlaw  war?     Will  mankind 
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the  grander  view 


broaden  hto  hotlaon  to 
of  peace? 

President  Btoenhower  tass  steted  that 
"there  to  no  alternative  to  peace."  It  to  the 
o**i*oi8ir  Winston  ChurciU-s  remarks  that 
the  terror  of  atomic  wsapons  -wUl  force  neaoe 

upon  us.  -^  v«  t>cwie 

Despite  my  admonitions  and  skepticism, 
we  may  be  in  the  process  of  achieving  what 
*^*°****»  describe  as  a  "Ineakthrough." 
As  a  result  of  the  fear  of  war  and  manklnd'a 
sesr«*i  for  s  broader  view,  the  way  may  open 
up.  We  must  now  seek  to  exploit  every 
<Vportunlty  to  reach  a  modus  Vivendi— «n 
understanding— which  will  make  It  possible 
for  mankind  to  resxmie  his  often  interrupted 
climb  toward  the  good  life. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  the  American  people 
when  I  Bay  that  my  country  wUl  never  cease 
In  Ite  search  for  peace  with  freedom. 

The  words  of  a  great  common  man  of  the 
people.  Abraham  Lincoln,  come  to  mind: 
"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inadequate 
for  the  stormy  present." 

Goi  grant  that  the  nations  will  breed  lead- 
ers who  will  recognise  the  truth  of  thto 
statement  as  applicable  to  the  changed  and 
changing  world  of  today. 

The  same  American  poet  that  I  quoted  in 
the  beginning  wrote  : 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 

Time  makes  ancient  creeds  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  stlU  and  onward 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth, 
And  serenely  down  the  futiue 

See  the  thought  of  men  Inclhie 
To  the  Bide  of  perfect  Jtistice 
And  to  God's  supreme  design." 

— James  Russell  Lou>ett. 


Glassary  of  Terms  Used  To  Keep  the 
Wbcek  TanuBf  in  GoTcmaeiit  and 
ladnstry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALJIXiBNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  23, 1956 

IdT.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extmd  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  glossary  of 
terms  used  to  keep  the  wheels  turning  In 
Government  and  Industry: 

Program:  Any  assignment  that  can- 
not be  eomtileted  with  one  phone  call. 

Channels:  The  trail  left  by  inteix>fflce 
memos. 

Coordinator:  The  guy  who  has  a  desk 
between  two  expediters. 

Consultant  or  expert:  Any  ordinary 
guy  more  than  50  miles  away. 

Under  nuisideration:  Never  i!ieard  of 
It. 

Under  active  consideration:  We  are 
looking  In  the  files  for  It. 

Conference:  Where  conversation  Is 
substituted  for  the  dreariness  of  labor 
and  the  loneliness  of  thought. 

Committee:  A  mpan^  for  evading  re- 
sponsibility. 

Board:  First,  made  of  wood;  second. 
long  and  narrow;  and,  third,  sometUnes 
warped. 

Sellable  source:  The  guy  you  Just  met. 

bifonned  source:  The  guy  who  Just 
told  the  guy  you  Just  met. 

Unimpeachable  source:  The  guy  who. 
started  the  rumor  originally. 


-^^Sr 
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Make  a  surrey:  Need  more  time  to 
think  of  an  answer. 

Note  and  Initial:  Spread  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Clarification!  PHI  In  the  backgrotind 
with  so  many  details  that  the  foreground 
goes  underground. 

Check  the  files:  Ask  the  Janitor  to 
look  through  yesterday's  sweepings. 

Finalize:  Scratch  gravel  to  cover 
errors. 


Bin  ef  Rif  kts  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

OF   mw    TOUC 

XH  THK  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  February  23, 1S5S 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  1955.  I  Introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
to  establish  December  15  of  each  year 
as  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  since  ratification 
of  that  historic  doctunent  took  place  on 
December  15.  1791.  This  year  we  shall 
celebrate  the  165th  anniversary  of  this 
historic  event. 

The  resolution — House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 367 — has  been  referred  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  but  thus  far  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken.  I  trust  the  com- 
mittee will  take  the  necessary  action  so 
that  the  Nation  can  celebrate  the  event 
beginning  with  this  year.  The  resolu- 
tion authorizes  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  each  year  setting  aside 
December  15  as  an  occasion  for  public 
celebration,  urging  the  display  of  the 
American  flag  on  all  public  buildings, 
and  mviting  the  American  people  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 

The  idea  was  first  suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  Vincent  Rossini,  a  New  York  news- 
paperman, who  founded  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights  Day  Association  on  De- 
cember 15,  1941.  The  association  is  still 
very  active  and  Mr.  Rossini  is  its  di- 
rector. In  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
association,  the  origin  of  the  idea  is 
traced  as  follows: 

It  WM  at  the  NUIA  convention,  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1938,  when  there  waa  offered  an 
honor  acroU  to  Gov.  HxaanT  H.  Lbmman. 
that  Mr.  V.  Roaalnl,  inapired  by  lir.  Lch- 
MAiff'8  apeech.  apoke  on  the  BUI  of  Rlghta. 
and  Informed  the  audience  of  hla  aponaor- 
ahip  for  a  national  holiday  to  be  called  Bill 
of  Rlghta  Day. 

In  fact,  the  NUIA,  a  well-known  organiza- 
tion, dedicated  and  pledged  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  American  prlnclplea,  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1940,  paaaed  a  reaolutlon — which  waa 
Introduced  at  the  1939  annual  convention, 
with  Lieutenant  Governor  Polettl  aa  preakl- 
Ing  officer — to  promote  a  movement  to  have 
the  15th  day  of  December  each  year  declared 
a  national  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  aa  Bill 
of  Rlghta  Day. 

The  American  Bill  of  Rights  Day  Asso- 
ciation adopted  a  fundamental  resolu- 
tion in  1941  calling  on  Congress  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  48  States  to  pass  a  law 
declaring  December  15  as  Bill  of  Rights 
Day. 


The  signers  of  the  above  resolution 
were:  Gov.  Charles  Polettl.  Judge  Mat- 
thew J.  Diserio.  Judge  Anthony  J.  Di 
Oiovanni,  Ada  Bess,  Roeina  Martella. 
Hon.  Victor  L.  Anfuso.  Ada  Kellogg 
Krammer.  Albert  Clausl.  Hon.  Nicholas 
Rossi,  John  Martignetti.  Nicola  Perillll. 
Saverio  Monachlno.  Lillian  Mule.  Mi- 
chael Parinola,  Antonio  SqulUante, 
Mamie  Casablanca,  Vincent  Rossini.  Jo- 
seph Susca.  Arturo  Egitto,  and  Mildred 
D.  Wilcox. 

One  December  15.  1941,  the  first  ob- 
servance of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Day  was 
held  at  the  Memorial  Hall  of  the  YWCA. 
In  Brooklyn  under  the  auspices  of  the 
NUIA.  Principal  speakers  were:  Hon. 
Matthew  J.  Diserio.  Judge  advocate  of 
the  American  Legion,  New  York  County, 
and  deputy  commissioner  of  the  city  de- 
partment of  sanitation;  Mr.  Vincent 
Rossini,  founder  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Day.  Presiding  officer  was  Mrs.  Henry 
P.  Kramer,  chairman  committee  of  man- 
agement International  Institute  of 
YWCA.  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the 
Sgt.  James  Bcalin  Post  of  King's  County. 
American  Legion. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  P.  OTfcill,  Jr., 
of  Mattachnsctts,  on  Proposal  To 
Amend  Lonfshorcmen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Cog^>cnsation  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MAaSACHXTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  23.  1956 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Rscord  a  copy  of  my  state- 
ment before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  legislation  to 
amend  the  Longshoremen's  asd  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act. 

As  a  Representative  from  Boston. 
Mass..  one  of  the  major  e.stablished  sea- 
ports of  our  country,  I  liave  had  more 
opportunity  than  most  of  you  to  observe 
the  working  conditions,  and  to  really 
know  and  appreciate  the  problems  of 
our  longshore  and  harbor  workers.  For 
many  years,  both  as  a  representative  in 
the  State  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  worked  for  recog- 
nition and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  difficult,  dangerous,  and  yet  vi- 
tally essential  work  which  they  perform. 
They  are  a  most  deserving  group,  and 
their  Interests  have  long  been  close  to 
my  heart. 

I  feel  that  the  amendments  provided 
for  in  my  bill.  H.  R.  9147,  are  long  over- 
due. It  is  my  hope  that  you,  my  col- 
leagues, will  assist  me  to  secure  prompt 
and  favorable  action. 

ICr.  Chairman,  the  committee  haa  before 
It  aeyeral  bllla  propoelng  to  amend  the 
Longahoremen'B  and  Harbor  Workers"  Com- 
pensation Act.  I  have  before  the  committee 
my  own  bill,  H.  R.  9147.  which  U  almllar  to 
8.   2280.   the   Magnusoa-Morae    bUl.    which 


paaaed  the  Senate  during  the  lat  aeaslon  of 
the  84  th  Congreea. 

H.  R.  9147  would  amend  the  Longahore- 
men 'a  and  Harbor  Workera'  Compenaatlon 
Act  for  the  ftrat  time  alnce  1948.  Theae 
hard-working  men  who  earn  tbelr  livelihood 
on  the  docka,  plera.  and  ahlpa,  perform  the 
aeoond  most  hasardoua  occupation  In  our 
economy.  The  atatUtlca  ahow  only  logging 
to  be  more  dangcroua. 

I  am  one  who  bellevea  In  the  principle 
that  the  worker  la  entitled  to  a  family  aav- 
Ing  wage:  1.  e..  In  time  of  alckneas.  Injury, 
or  unemployment,  the  employee'a  average 
wage  ahould  be  auch  that  hla  aavlnga  would 
permit  him  to  carry  hla  houaehold  In  the 
accuatomed  manner  until  hla  compenaatlon 
funda  came  due.  Unfortui^tely.  thla  la  not 
the  caae  In  thla  Industry,  and  la  the  con., 
aequent  urgent  need  for  aectlon  1  of  the 
leglalatlon  of  which  I  am  the  sponaor. 

Section  1  of  H.  R.  9147  recommenda  that 
the  waiting  period  be  ahortened  from  7  to 
3  days,  which  la  In  line  with  the  Federal 
Employeea"  Compensation  Act.  It  also  pro- 
poeea  to  ralae  the  weekly  mailmum  benefit 
to  850.  and  prcnrldea  for  a  minimum  of  $30 
per  week.  Thla  amends  the  current  Inade- 
quate 839  per  week  maximum  celling  which 
was  established  In  1948.  The  value  of  the 
83S  per  week  maximum  haa  decreased  aub- 
atantlally  na  the  coat  of  living  has  Increased. 

In  addition.  H.  R.  9147  proposes  an  In- 
creaae  In  the  schedules  of  Indemnities  In 
caass  of  partial  disability,  permanent  la 
quality,  and  would  repeal  the  present  cell- 
ing on  death  t>enenta. 

I  realize  that  the  members  of  thla  com- 
mittee have  listened  to  many  witnesaes. 
have  gone  into  thla  matter  fully,  and  are 
aware  of  the  many  defecta  and  Inadequacies 
In  the  preaent  law.  Having  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  loni^shoremen  you  now 
possess.  It  la  my  earnest  desire  that  the 
committee  will  also  hear  H  R.  833  on  safety 
In  longshore  and  harbor  work.  As  the  spon- 
aor of  thla  bin.  which  provides  for  safety  In 
longshore  and  harbor  work  through  a  aya- 
tem  of  aafety  rulea  and  regulatlona.  I  wlah 
to  advlae  the  committee  that  It  la  my  con- 
viction the  legislation  la  Jtiat.  aound.  equi- 
table, and  urgent,  and  It  la  my  hope  that  you 
wlU  aee  fit  to  work  for  lU  enactment. 


TIm  REA — Yesterday  and  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAIOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  23. 1956 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poaci. 
of  Texas,  addressed  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  In  its 
national  meeting  at  St.  Louis  on  Januai-y 
25.  What  he  had  to  say  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  of  us  who  have 
watched  the  great  contribution  REA  has 
made  to  America's  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  the  last  two  decades. 

Mr.  PoAGi,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  has  had  a 
large  part  in  promoting  this  very  impor- 
tant program  that  turned  on  the  lights 
In  millions  of  rural  homat  in  America, 
and  that  has  brought  to  these  homes  the 
freedom  from  drudgery,  the  conven- 
iences and  the  comforts  that  hitherto 
were  shared  and  enjoyed  only  by  the  peo- 
ple of  our  towns  and  cities. 
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I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Poacs  for  the 
great  contribution  he  has  made  to  RKA« 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  address  be  printed  In  the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooto, 
as  follows: 

Ladlea  and  gentleman.  It  has  been  a  num- 
ber of  years  since  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  ths  men  and  women  from  all 
over  America  who  have  done  ao  much  to 
Improve  rural  life — the  men  and  women  who 
have  built  the  great  rural  electric  aervlce  aya- 
tema  of  the  United  SUtes.  Probably  no- 
where In  the  hlatory  of  the  world  can  we 
find  a  paraUel  to  the  electrification  of  the 
American  farm.  And  to  you.  the  leadera  of 
the  local  rural  electric  cooperatlvea  from 
Puget  aound  to  th«  Stralta  of  Florida,  I 
unheal  UUngly  give  the  credit.  Others  have 
indeed  come  Into  the  picture  alnce  you 
ahowed  that  It  waa  a  pracUcable  and  profiu- 
ble  undertaking,  but  they  atood  aalde  when 
the  whule  field  waa  theirs  for  the  taking. 
You  led  the  way;  others  followed. 

It'  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  return  to 
one  of  your  great  conventlona.    It  la  a  real 
Inspiration  to  work  with  this  group.     In  It 
are  aome  of  my  finest  and  closest  friends.    L 
am  proud  of  every  one  of  you.     Had  I  not 
been.  I  am  sure  I  would  never  have  agreed 
to  Isave  the  great  agricultural   price  fight 
In  Congreas  and  to  come  here  and  apeak  on 
the  subject  aaslgned  to  me  this  afternoon. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  you  been  any  other 
than  the  sincerely  dedicated  group  of  pul>lic- 
splrlted  cltlasna  which  you  are.  you  would 
have  never  aaked  anyone  to  apeak  on  the 
rural-telephone  program.     Tou  could   have 
amugly  passed  It  by.    You  could  have  Ulked 
only  of  your  great  and  praiseworthy  Achleve- 
monta  In  the  field  of  electrification.    That  la 
your  eapeclal  reapocslblUty.     You  need  not 
bother  with  the  problema  cT  getUng  tele- 
phone service  for  farmers:  that  Is.  you  would 
not  need  to  do  so  were  It  not  for  the  same 
spirit  which  makes  you  co-op  managers  alt 
up  nlghu  trying  to  figure  out  waya  whereby 
you  can  take  lights  2  long  mUes  up  the  creek 
to  a  lonely  cabin  which  will  never  p«y  more 
than  a  minimum  bill,  the  same  spirit  which 
haa  made  hundreda  of  you  board  members 
give  the  co-op  more  of  your  time  than  you 
are  able  to  give  to  your  own  busimsa,  this 
same  aplrlt  foroea  you,  and  I  believe  It  forces 
me,  to  do  what  we  can  to  land  a  hand  to  the 
rural-telephone  program. 

That  program  needs  a  hand.  The  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  the  REA  to  make  tele- 
phone loans  haa  helped.  It  haa  helped  the 
situation  even  more  than  most  of  you  know, 
but  to  be  a  auoceaa.  the  telephone  program 
needa  enthusiasm  and  cooperaUon  even  more 
than  the  electric  program  ever  needed  It. 
-  we  started  the  rural-electric  program  Juat 
as  farm  Income  began  to  move  upward  from 
the  depth  of  the  depresalon.  The  telephone 
program  had  hardly  gotten  off  the  ground, 
M  It  were,  when  the  terrible  and  relenUeaa 
price  squeeie  began  to  paralyi*  the  farmer, 
we  atarted  the  electric  work  with  a  program 
lor  which  we  can  expect  at  least  BS  percent 
acceptance  when  economic  condlUona  are 
favorable.  The  telephone  program  can  never 
expect  connections  to  reach  more  than  poa- 
«lbly  three-fourths  of  our  rural  homea.  even 
n  the  most  prosperotw  times.  Most  people 
look  upon  electricity  aa  a  necessity  to  be  re- 
tained and  paid  for  even  after  they  have  lost 
the  family  automobile.  Many  people  look 
upon  a  telephone  as  a  luxury  to  be  taken 
out  when  the  going  gets  hard. 

We  would,  therefore,  be  unrealistic  as  w«Il 
•s  unfair  If  we  wvn  to  expect  too  much  at 
the  rural-telephone  program.  But  let  iw 
•••  Juat  what  has  been  done  and  what  needs 


»<*t  to  be  done  that  we  may  th«  better 
'pyia*  the  needs  of  the  future: 

toorOar  to  see  what  the  rural  telephone 
Vtfmnm  baa  done,  we  must  In  all  fairness 
go  back  to  the  time  when  we  began  taikW 

^^^^^^"^''^^^  ^  telephone  UnesTwe 
must  do  this  because  we  reoognlaed  then,  as 
we  reoognlae  now.  that  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  of  the  RBA  telephone  program 
wotald  be  the  momentum  which  It  would  give 
to  nonborrowera  to  Improve  and  extend  their 
own  rural  systems.  I  recall  that  during  the 
flght  to  pass  the  rural  telephone  bUl.  I  re- 
peatedly  made  the  statement  that  I  en>ected 
■uch  leglslaUon  to  be  of  far  more  help  from 
the  standpoint  of  Inducing  the  private  tele- 
phone systems  that  theretofore  had  refused 
to  give  any  appreciable  rural  service,  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  that  service.  Of  course.  It 
worked  out  exactly  that  way.  For  20  years 
pilor  to  the  dlscuaslon  of  an  REA  financed 
rural  telephone  system,  the  number  of  riu-al 
phones  In  America  had  dropped  ateadUy 
from  3.498.483  In  1920  to  1,528,954  In  1940. 
Very  few  of  the  Independent  telephone  com- 
panies were  putting  In  any  new  rural  lines 
and,  of  coiffse.  the  farflung  BeU  System  was 
concentrating  on  the  higher  returns  to  be 
found  In  the  great  cities  and  In  the  long  line 
service,  but  once  the  RKA  telephone  sys- 
tem was  proposed  and  a  blU  Introduced  In 
Congress,  even  the  BeU  System  undertook  to 
forestall  the  passage  of  legislation  by  con- 
Btructlng  Unea  which  It  had  ]uBt  a  few 
montha  earlier  declared   unfeaalble. 

IXurlng  the  fall  and  winter  of  1948-49, 
thla  leglalatlon  waa  pending  In  the  House  of 
BepresenUtlvfs.  The  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  which  operates  the  exchange 
In  my  hometown  at  Waco,  waa  refusing  to 
accept  new  city  aubscribers  on  the  theory 
that  the  switchboard  facilities  at  Waco  were 
Inadequate  to  care  for  any  more  connections. 
Of  course,  this  was  but  the  predicate  for 
one  of  their  periodic  drives  for  higher  rates. 
Strangely  enough,  each  time  the  big  tele- 
phone companies  Increase  the  efflclency  of 
their  plant,  they  Increase  the  charges  to  the 
public.  Be  that  as  It  may,  the  Southwest- 
ern Bell  picked  this  peculiar  time  to  vastly 
expand  its  rural  service  In  the  country  sur- 
rounding Waco.  Hundreds  of  telephones 
were  connected  In  the  rural  areaa  of  the 
county.  They  all  went  on  the  overloaded 
switchboard  of  Waco.  I  think  It  Is  but  fair 
to  attribute  thla  and  almllar  activity 
throughout  the  country  to  the  pendency  of 
the  REA  legislation. 

Since  thla  legislation  was  passed,  thla  same 
Cell  afllllate  has  been  extremely  anxious  to 
extend  Its  rural  lines  In  another  one  of  my 
counties  where  there  are  two  privately  owned 
RKA-financed  Independent  companies  try- 
ing to  provide  rural  coverage,  but  In  still  a 
third  county  of  my  district  where  there  has 
been  very  little  possibility  of  any  well- 
financed  new  telephone  development,  the 
Bell  people  have  been  completely  unwilling 
to  give  any  appreciable  new  rural  service. 
I  have  asked  them  why.  Their  answer  has 
simply  been  that  they  weren't  ready  to  de- 
velop the  territory.  Somehow  or  another 
they  never  seem  to  get  ready  to  develop  any 
territory  until  somebody  else  offers  to  de- 
velop it. 

Let  us.  therefore.  sUrt  with  1945  when 
there  were  about  the  same  number  of  rural 
phones  as  In  1940 — roughly  a  million  and  a 
half.  By  the  time  RKA  actually  was  mnUng 
telephone  loans  In  1950.  there  were  probably 
a  million  rural  telephones  In  the  United 
Statea.  Tbday.  there  are  about  2^  mllUon 
rural  telephones  which  means  that  almost 
exactly  50  percent  of  the  farms  of  America 
today  have  tel^hone  service,  and.  of  course, 
the  servl^  Is  available  to  a  good  many  more 
who  simply  feel  they  cant  afford  to  pay  the 
necessary  rates.  Probably  more  than  half  of 
these  rural  hoiQes  that  have  telephone  serv- 
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Ice  have  modem  service,  so  we  can  say  that 
while  the  picture  Is  not  all  bad,  neither 
have  we  begim  to  approach  a  soluUon  of  the 
problem. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  reminded  that  in 
February  1949.  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
u«*^>ei«lent  Talephone  Association.  CoL 
WlUlam  C.  Henry  sUted: 

"There  is  now  available,  without  construc- 
tion charges  to  the  subecrlber.  rural  tele- 
phone service  to  between  80  and  85  percent 
of  the  occupied  farms  of  the  United  States. 
Adequate  rural  telephone  service  U  not  a 
national  problem." 

At  the  same  congressional  hearing.  Mr 
E.  M.  Widen,  of  the  Southwestern  BeU  Co ' 
of  this  city,  said: 

"If  let  alone,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  thU  problem  wUl  be  met  by 
my  company  and  other  telephone  compa- 
nies.- "^ 

Most  aC  the  older  delegates  here  today  will 
reoognlae  a  striking  simUarlty  between  these 
statements  and  those  of  Mr.  Neff  who.  in 
speaking  for  the  private  power  companies  in 
1S85  said  that  the  Job  of  rural  electrification 
was  then  practicaUy  complete. 

As  a  matter  of  Interest.  I  think  we  should 
observe  that  the  loan  part  of  the  telephone 
program  has  moved  rather  more  rapidly 
than  some  of  vis  had  supposed.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  6  years  of  electric  loans,  RKA 
had  conunitted  $369  million.  At  the  end  of 
8  years  of  telephone  loans,  it  had  approved 
•275  million.  Of  course,  these  figures  are 
somewhat  like  comparing  bales  of  cotton  with 
bxishels  of  com.  but  it  does  indicate  that 
the  privately  owned  telephone  companies 
cannot  sit  complacently  by  and  assume  that 
their  stranglehold  on  territory  which  they 
do  not  serve  will  never  be  chaUenged.  And 
that,  to  my  mind.  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  whole  program. 

It  is  very  true  that  I  would  feel  that  the 
situation  were  much  better  if  more  of  these 
loan  funds  had  actually  been  advanced  to  Uie 
borrower.  Only  about  one-half  of  this 
money  has.  as  of  this  date,  been  actually 
turned  over  to  the  borrowers  for  construc- 
tion. Likewise.  I  would  feel  better  If  a 
somewhat  larger  percentage  of  these  loans 
were  going  to  farmer-owned  cooperatives. 
As  of  December  31.  1955.  loan  aUocaUons  had 
been  made  to  226  commercial  companies  and 
to  189  cooperaUvea.  Just  over  half  of  the 
money  was  advanced  for  new  construction, 
most  of  the  remainder  for  improvements. 
Again,  of  the  606,000  subscribers  to  be  served 
by  these  outstanding  loans.  Just  over  one- 
half.  310,000,  wlU  be  new  suhacrlbers  while 
2d6.000  will  be  cu£tomers  who  had  some  kind 
of  telephone  service  but  who  are  now  to  get 
Improved,  modern  service. 

WhUe  the  record  of  repayments  of  tele- 
phone loans  la  not  as  good  as  that  of  the 
electric  systems,  it  Is  certainly  not  a  record 
of  which  we  need  be  ashamed.  As  of  No- 
vember 30.  1055.  there  were  24  delinquent 
borrowers.  They  owed  $627,398,  but  against 
this,  we  must  note  that  other  borrowers  had 
paid  $112,300  in  advance  of  the  due  date. 
Most  of  these  delinquencies  seem  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  original  telephone  loans 
were,  in  most  cases,  made  before  It  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  equipment  and  before  It  was 
possible  to  establish  an  earning  base  on  the 
fluids  borrowed.  I  believe  that  REA  has 
largely  corrected  this  situation  and  that  we 
can  reasonably  hope  that  the  record  of  the 
next  6  years  will  t>e.  much  more  favorable. 

And  what  of  the  needs  of  the  future? 
Can  we  by  legislation?  Can  we  by  admin- 
istration? Can  we,  in  any  other  way,  increase 
the  efficiency  and  the  progress  of  the  rural 
telephone  program?  I  have  do  magic  for- 
mula. In  1944.  the  Agriculture  Coounlttee  of 
the  House  was  able  to  so  revise  the  basic  RKA 
legislation  that  the  electric  co-ops  were  given 
a  longer  aauxtisation  period,  a  guaranteed 
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iem-iaUrmt  rsto.  and  th*  tmurmnet  of  cffce- 
tlT«  bMp  tn  tolTlnf  tlMlr  MiffliMarlaf  and 
o|Mr«tliiff  problMM.  Tb«r*  to  no  cueb  oppor- 
tunity to  com*  to  tbm  aid  of  the  t«l«pbon« 
borrowmw  at  thto  time.  I  have  Inquired  botb 
of  borrowra  and  of  tb«  RSA  aa  to  what,  if 
any.  toftalatlon  OongreM  should  paaa  In  order 
to  b«  helpful.  I  atand  ready — and  I  know 
the  majority  of  the  Agriculture  Conunlttee 
of  the  Houae  etanda  ready — to  eponaor  any 
aound  and  reaaonabto  legislation  that  may 
be  needed.  Frankly,  there  have  been  very 
few  BUggestiona  mad*  for  legislative  changes. 
Poaalbly  this  conviailon  may  want  to  offer 
suggeatlona.  If  it  #iia.  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  will  be  well  reealTed. 

What.  then,  of  tha  administration  of  the 
act?  Certainly  some  of  our  ablest  telephone 
people  have  contributed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  Certainly  both  Claude 
Wickard  who  launched  this  program,  and 
Ancher  Nelsen  who  now  directs  It.  have  been 
anxious  and  determined  to  bring  telephones 
to  our  farm  folks  Just  as  far  as  they  could. 
I  am  not  here  to  criticize  or  condemn  anyone, 
but  since  it  is  much  easier  to  sit  on  the 
outside  and  tell  someone  else  how  his  busi- 
ness should  be  run,  then  it  is  to  actually 
accept  the  responsibility  for  running  it.  and 
since  I  am  prone  to  take  the  easy  course.  I 
think  that  we  ahould  at  least  consider  the 
poaalblUty  that  we  might  be  able  to  improve 
thto  program  by  applying  some  of  the  tech- 
niquaa  that  were  successful  in  the  case  of 
rural  elaetrlflcatlon. 

PundamenUIIy.  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
present  telephone  program  does  not  have 
the  crusading  spirit  that  was  associated  with 
the  early  days  of  the  electric  program.  I 
have  tried  to  determine  why  this  to  lacking. 
I  believe  that  basically  it  is  lacking  because 
the  farmers  simply  have  not  felt  that  this 
telephone  program  was  their  program  as  they 
did  In  the  case  of  the  electric  progrkm. 

Mow.  I  am  not  here  to  say  that  I  think 
that  RSA  should  make  all  Its  loans  to  coop- 
eratives or  even  that  it  should  undertake  to 
see  that  cooperatives  handle  the  bulk  of  the 
business.     I  look  upon  farmer  cooperatives 
simply  as  a  means  of  getting  something  done 
that  someone  else  wont  do  at  a  reasonable 
prica  and  with  reasonable  efflclency.     There 
can  never  be  much  public  demand  for  an 
BXA    financed    rural    telephone    cooperative 
In  an  area  where  a  commercial  company  to 
providing  adequate  coverage  and  satisfactory 
aervice  at  reasonable   prices.     There   would 
never  have  been  a  single  rural  electric  coop- 
erative had  the  power  companies  of  America 
met  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  rural  areas 
for  electricity.     It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
organize  another  rural  telephone  cooperative 
in  the  United  States  If  the  existing  telephone 
companies  would  overnight  provide  the  need- 
ed   service   at   reasonable    prices,    but    they 
haven't  done  It.  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  they  will  do  It  without  the  nudge 
that   these  farmer-owned  cooperatlvea  give 
them.     On   the   other   hand.    I    realize    the 
farmer-owned  cooperatives  need  the  compe- 
tition  of   the   privately   owned   commercial 
companies.     When  you  and  I  were  working 
to  get  the  electric  coofwratlves  established. 
RBA  was  giving  \is  every  kind  of  help  that 
It   could    in   connection    with    organization 
and    nutnagement    of    the    cooperatives.     I 
think  we  need  that  kind  of  aggressive  assist- 
ance Tight   now.    I  fear   that   RSA  to  not 
giving  it. 

The  telephone  problem  to  more  dlfflcult 
than  the  electric  problem  and  the  telephone 
companies  are  even  more  obstinate  and.  In 
many  cases,  more  reactionary  and  less  in- 
clined to  give  service  than  were  the  electric 
companlea  ao  years  ago.  Thto  to  understand- 
able baeauaa  of  the  even  greater  monopoly 
that  exists  In  the  telephone  field  than  to 
found  In  the  highly  monopolized  electric 
flald.      Tba    American    Telephone    *   Tele- 


graph Co.  to  tha  lariaat  eorporatlon  tn  tha 
world.  It  eontroto  about  80  parcant  of  all 
of  our  tatophones  in  the  United  Stotaa  and 
It  eontroto  an  even  larger  parcentaga  ot  tha 
long-dtotanea  linea. 

The  so-called  Indepandante  who  carried  on 
a  long,  bitter — and  almost  successful — 
nght  against  the  establiahment  of  an  REA 
financing  system  for  rural  lines  have  in 
many  cases  been  even  less  cooperative  with 
the  needs  of  the  people  than  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem. I  am  delighted  that  some  of  their 
members  have  recently  seen  Ht  to  avail  them- 
selves of  RSA  financing.  I  welcome  them 
into  the  fold  of  RSA  borrowers,  but  I  would 
say  to  them  as  I  would  say  to  the  farmer- 
owned  cooperatlvea:  I  don't  want  to  see  any< 
one  segment  of  the  industry  obtain  a  monop- 
oly. I  believe  the  whole  great  work  of  the 
RSA  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  haa  been  able 
over  the  years  to  prevent  the  development 
of  monopoly  In  the  electric  field.  I  want  to 
see  the  same  thing  prevented  in  the  tele- 
phone field.  One  of  the  ways  to  do  thto  to 
to  keep  a  substantial  balance  between  com- 
mercial companies  and  farmer-owned  co- 
operatives. To  keep  thto  balance,  it  seema 
to  me  that  the  REA  should  give  the  same 
kind  of  cooperation  and  help  to  the  tele- 
phone cooperatives  which  was  accorded  to 
the  electric  cooperatives  in  years  past. 

Along  much  the  same  lines.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  may  be  room  for  subetantlally 
more  research  and  development  of  telephone 
equipment  and  facilities  than  there  haa  been 
by  REA.  Again  referring  to  the  early  days 
of  the  electric  system.  REA  carried  on  the 
research  needed  to  materially  lower  the  cost 
of  rural  systems.  That  research  was  Just 
as  helpful  to  the  private  power  companlea 
as  It  was  to  the  cooperatives,  although  in  the 
beginning  most  of  the  private  power  com- 
panies opposed  it.  I  have  a  feeling  that  to- 
day the  private  telephone  equipment  com- 
panies don't  want  RSA  to  conduct  this  kind 
of  research.  I  think  it  to  one  of  the  great 
obligations  of  that  lending  agency. 

Two  highly  controversial  fields  for  a  pos- 
sible  speeding   up    of    the    telephone   work 
present  themselves:  Both  involve  a  compro- 
mise of  the  ideal  with  the  practical  question 
of  costs  to  the  farmers.    One  lies  in  the  re- 
duction   of    the    so-called    equity    require- 
ments.    Frankly.  I  don't  know  how  far  we 
should  go.    I  realize  that  telephone  connec- 
tions are  not  as  stable  as  electric  connec- 
tions.    I   realize  we   must   have   some   local 
Investment  before  we  can  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  advance  the  money  for  entire  new 
plants.     This  problem  of  equity  investment 
is  possibly  more  serious   with  the   farmer- 
owned  cooperatives  than  with  the  commer- 
cial companies.     Commercial  companies  or- 
dinarily have  some  subsUntlal  equity  either 
in   money   or   in   kind,   but   in   the   case  of 
the    cooperatives,    the    present    regulation 
usually  simply  means   that   they  must  col- 
lect $50  per  prospective  subscriber  In  cash. 
This  to  a  far  greater  sum  than  I  as  a  house- 
holder have  to  put  up  as  a  deposit  with  any 
utility  company— either  In  Waco  or  In  Wash- 
ington.    I  have  at  least  wondered  if  it  might 
not  be  feasible  to  require  each  subscriber 
to  furnish  hto  own  instrument— of  course, 
buying  the  instrument  from  the  local  coop- 
erative— and  to  provide  that  should  the  sub- 
scriber discontinue  the  service,  that  the  in- 
strument would  be  reconveyed  to  the  coop- 
erative with  appropriate  and  rather  substan- 
tial depreciation  deducted. 

The  second  closely  related  field  of  poesibla 
acceleration  of  the  program  seems  to  me  to 
Involve  the  question  of  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice. We  all  want  good  service.  We  want 
the  beet  we  can  pay  for.  but  may  It  not 
be  that  a  great  many  of  our  people  who 
cannot  pay  for  the  kind  of  telephone  servica 
that  to  given  here  In  0t.  Louis  might  ba 
able  and  glad  to  pay  for  something,  possibly 
a  little  better  than  the  fencellne  servica  that 


wa  oaad  to  hara  whan  X  waa  a  boy.  but  atlll 
aomathlng  toaa  than  tha  beat?  I  know  that 
I  would  Ilka  to  have  a  Cadillac  automobile. 
I  am  aura  It  to  a  good  car  and  doubtleaa 
worth  tha  money — If  you  have  the  money, 
but  I  have  never  owned  a  Cadillac.  I  do 
own  a  Chevrolet  and  I  do  get  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  out  of  it.  Maybe  we  are  trying 
to  force  all  of  the  rtiral  people  of  America 
to  buy  Cadillac  phone  service  when  their 
income  won't  afford  It.  If  we  are  really  In- 
terested In  wide  coverage,  we  better  glva 
some  thought  to  the  statistics  on  the  lim- 
ited number  of  Cadillacs  as  contrasted  with 
the  number  of  Chevroleta  and  Fbrda  In  tha 
United  States. 

Again.  I  confeaa  that  I  am  not  expressing 
any  matured  or  well-thought-out  conclu- 
sions. I  am  simply  offering  a  suggestion  for 
consideration. 

I  think,  however,  that  I  can.  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  put  my  finger  on  the  one 
single  factor  which  more  than  any  other 
has  retarded — and  still  retards — the  develop- 
ment of  rural  telephone.  That  to  the  traglo 
Inadequacy  of  farm  Income.  If  every  Amer- 
ican farmer  were  making  $10,000  a  year  or 
up.  we  would  need  no  Government  lending 
program;  rural  telephone  eervlce  would  be  so 
profitable  that  even  the  moat  conservative 
commercial  companies  would  seek  to  furnish 
It.  The  latest  figures  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age farm  Income  is  only  about  $913  per  year. 
Thto  means  that  vast  numbers  of  farmers 
who  should  be  consumers  of  their  own  local 
telephone  systems  simply  can  t  afford  tha 
convenience  of  a  telephone,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  may  even  now  have  telephone 
wires  across  their  front  yard. 

Farm  Income,  or  the  lack  of  It,  to  unquea- 
tlonably  the  moet  pressing  economic  problem 
at  thto  time  confronting  America.  It  llmlu 
your  business— electric  as  well  as  telephone. 
It  adversely  affects  the  REAs  collection  rec- 
ords. It  Is  beRinnlni?  to  throw  men  out  of 
work  in  the  Implement  and  equipment  fac- 
tories of  St.  Louis,  and  sooner  or  Uter,  It  to 
cerUln.  If  not  corrected,  to  lead  our  high- 
flying economy  over  the  same  kind  of  brink 
which  so  nearly  ruined  us  In  1929.  No  one 
knows  how  long  we  can  "free  wheel"  down 
the  road.  We  did  It  for  7  or  8  years  In  the 
twenties.  We  have  done  It  for  3  years  during 
the  fifties.  Maybe  we  can  do  it  for  several 
years  to  come,  maybe  we  are  already  on  the 
brink  as  we  were  In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1929—1  do  not  know,  but  thin  I  do  know- 
that  unless  we  improve  farmer  income  tha 
reet  of  our  great  economic  edifice  to  sura 
to  faU. 

Nor  has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
the  administration  offered  us  any  clear  or 
effective  program  ior  an  Immediate  Increase 
In  the  price  of  the  things  farmers  grow. 

But  I  resolved  that  I  would  not  talk  any 
politics  at  thto  convention. 

The  only  way  I  know  of  to  keep  that  reao- 
luUon  to  to  stop— so  thank  you  one  and  all. 


Dm*!  Let  Um  Hoatc  Be  Fooled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CALiroaNU 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVS8 

Thursday.  February  23. 1956 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Impreaalon  seems  to  have  been  growing 
that  there  Is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  upper  Colorado  storage  project  bill 
pawed  by  the  Senate  (S.  500)  and  the 
measure  soon  to  be  considered  by  the 
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House.  H.  R.  SSSS.    The  foUowlnf  toble    whleh  eleartf  indicfttee  tbe  faldty  of 
U  (Aken  from   the  committee  report    this  imtweeeion: 


Power  and  ttorsce  <tonis. 


PartlcipsttnR  Irrlgatlao  projects 
(suUiorUed). 


rsrtlclpstlnff  IrrUnitkm   pm)ecU 
(ooodlUaoaily  suUMrlMd;. 


B.  KM  (Senate) 


Olen  Canvon,  K<>ho  Park.  Plamlnc 
Oonte,  (  urecanll.  Juniper,  Nsvabo. 

Cenumj  UUti  Kinery  County,  Flor- 
Ids,  Oooseberry.  Ksminond,  1^ 
Barre.  Lymsn,  psonK,  Pine  River 
•xtMuiua,  8e(»iisksdee,  Silt,  Smith 
York. 

Sen  Jusn-Chsms  Navatio^  ParshsD, 
Troubkworne  ksbhit  Kar,  fcajrle 
DivklP.  Woody  Creek,  West  Divide, 
Bluestone,  Battlenient  Mesa, 
Tomichl  Creek,  East  lllver,  Ohio 
Creek,  Kniitiand  Mess,  Boot  wick 
Hark,  (trand  Mesa,  Unllas  Creek, 
Ba  very- Pot  Hook,  Dolores,  Krull 
Urowen  extension.  Sublette. 


8.  too  (Hoose)  sod  H.  B.  nu 


Olen  Csoyon,  Ftsmlnx  Oorge,  Core 

oaotL  Nsvaho. 
Centrsl  Utah,  Emery  County,  Florida, 

Hammond,      La  .   Barice,     Lyman, 

Psonia,  Pine  River  extension,  Seed- 

Bkadee,  SUt,  Smith  fork. 

Oooseherry,  San  Juan-Chama  Navaho, 
Purehall,  Trouhlosome,  Rabbit  Ear, 
Eagle  Divide.  Woody  Creek,  West 
Divide,  Blue8tone,Battlement  Mesa, 
Tomichl  Creek,  East  Kiver,  Olikj 
Cre^k,  Fruitland  Mesa,  Boetwick 
Park,  Grand  Meaa,  Dallas  Creek, 
8s very- Pot  Hook,  Dokires,  Fruit 
Orowcrs  extension,  Sublette,  Animas- 
Ls  Plats. 


This  table  clearly  shows  that  as  to 
projects,  there  is  only  this  difference  be- 
tween the  bills:  The  Senate  has  author- 
ized the  Echo  Park  and  Juniper  Dams 
and  also  the  Gooseben*y  project,  while 
the  House  version  eliminates  &cho  Parle 
and  Juniper  Dams  and  conditionally  au- 
thorizes the  Oooseberry  project. 

There  are  certain  other  minor  details 
in  which  the  bills  differ  but  their  objec- 
tives remain  essentially  the  same  and  in 
particular  the  projects  contemplated  for 
the  development  of  water  and  power  in 
the  upper  Colorado  Basin  are  exactly 
similar. 

However,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  I  doubly  emphasize,  should  the 
House  pass  the  measure  which  will  come 
before  it,  it  is  obvious  that  the  principal 
matter  for  the  conferees  to  settle  will  be 
the  three  projects — Echo  Park  and  Juni- 
per Dams  and  the  Gooseberry  project. 
Most  important  of  these,  of  course,  is 
Ek:ho  Park.  The  question  I  would  pose 
is:  Should  the  House  act  favorably  on 
the  pending  bill?  What  assurance  have 
we  that  Echo  Park  and  the  other  projects 
authorized  in  the  Senate  bill  will  not  be 
restored  to  the  House  bill  in  conference? 
This  becomes  especially  important  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  refused 
to  eliminate  Echo  Park  by  a  vote  of  52 
to  30  and  would  therefore  undoubtedly 
insist  on  its  inclusion.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  a  complete  delusion  for 
any  Member  to  feel  that  merely  because 
Echo  Park  has  been  elimiioated  from  the 
House  version  that  this  means  that  it  will 
not  be  included  ultimately  in  the  legis- 
lation. 


Wkat's  WroBf  With  Our  Proparanda?— 
Is  USIA  Adequately  Answeriaf  the 
Voice  of  tbe  Kremlin? 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  trww  jsasrr 
IM  THS  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thurtday.  February  23. 19S6 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1950,  carried  an  article  by  one  of 
its  foreign  correspondents.  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger, which  asks  "What's  Wrong  With 
Western  Propaganda?" 


Writing  from  Berlin.  CJermany.  Mr. 
Sulzberger  states  that  F.  Bowen  Evans, 
in  a  study  of  Russian  propaganda,  con- 
cludes that  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  employs 
375,000  full-time  and  2,100,000  part-time 
propagandists.  He  says  the  Bolshevik 
Party  maintains  6,000  special  schools  for 
training  professional  agents  in  that  field. 
Former  Senator  William  Benton,  who  re- 
cently visited  the  Soviet  Union,  prepared 
some  obsei*vations  on  "the  voice  of  the 
Kremlin"  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
annica's  1956  Book  of  tbe  Year.  Benton 
writes: 

At  its  most  unbitious,  the  aim  of  Soviet 
propaganda  Is  so  daring  that  we  in  the  West 
can  hardly  comprehend  It;  so  to  condition  its 
citizens  that  they  think  of  their  personal 
freedom  and  their  personal  ambitions  as 
Identical  with  the  purpoees  of  Soviet  society 
*  *  *  In  Russia  the  rulers  seek  to  convert 
the  total  c\ilture  Into  a  giant  propaganda 
apparatus.  •  •  • 

This  is  a  stniggle  of  a  new  type,  to  be  waged 
with  new  weapons.  It  is  a  struggle  for  which 
the  Western  World  is  little  prepared.  It  bolls 
down  to  an  effort  by  two  great  opposing 
forces  to  win  the  faith  and  confidence  of  tbe 
world's  peoples.  •  •  •  Russia  cannot  match 
us  in  the  export  of  automobiles,  tractors,  or 
business  machines.  She  proposes  to  beat  us 
with  her  ideas  and  her  trained  manpower. 

a  raiTB  m  trLTUfAn  values 
Having  set  forth  this  information  for 
our  con'^ideration  Mr.  Sulzberger  con- 
tinues as  follows: 

But  it  Is  questionable  whether  our  propa- 
ganda has  successfully  faced  this  challenge. 
The  West  German  Government  has  published 
a  commentary  complaining  that  we  empha- 
slae  material  things  too  much.  We  have 
allowed  the  Initiative  In  the  rettlm  of  spirit- 
ual Ideas  to  remain  largely  in  the  very  ma- 
terialistic hands  of  communism.  "Are  we," 
asks  Bonn,  "ready  for  this  spiritual  com- 
petition? Do  we  understand  the  system  of 
thought,  belief,  and  ideology  of  tbe  East? 
Do  we  have  any  certitude  about  the  basis  of 
our  lives  and  our  faith?  Ideological  iaith 
in  tbe  collectivlst  idea  makes  the  Soviet  man 
capable  of  achievements  and  sacrifices  that 
sxirpass  human  strength.  Only  a  faith  that 
in  no  way  is  dependent  on  material  events, 
that  does  not  live  in  expectation  of  future 
well-being,  can  resist  this  Ideology.  This 
faith,  this  oonvlctlon  must  toMpin  western 
man  to  risk  his  life  for  the  ultimate  values 
that  cannot  be  abandoned — ^freedom,  per- 
sonal dignity,  the  lives  of  other  men.  tha 
truth  of  religion. 

There  la  no  sign  that  the  powers  of  tha 
West  have  sought  seriously  to  analyse  tha 
problem  of  their  propaganda  and  to  eo- 
ordinata  efforta  in  presenting  ttadr  casa 
abroad.  ^^ 


na  Bcrsauir  csAixoroa  cam  aa  i 

In  his  budget  message  on  January  16 
this  year  the  President  recommended  a 
modest  increase  in  appropriations  for  tbe 
educational-exchange  programs  of  the 
Department  of  State  which,  he  said, 
"constitute  a  basic  element  of  our  long- 
term  effort  to  attain  a  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding with  other  peoples  of  the 
world.  These  programs  bring  to  this 
country  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  fa- 
cilitate the  mutual  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  research  scholars. 
In  addition  to  appropriated  funds,  part 
of  the  foreign  currencies  received  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties abroad  will  be  used  to  meet  certain 
overseas  costs  of  educational  exchange." 

The  President's  budget  request  for 
these  strategic  and  highly  important 
educational-exchange  programs  of  the 
Department  of  State  which,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's own  words,  "constitute  a  basic 
element  of  our  long-term  effort  to  attain 
a  better  mutual  understanding  with 
other  peoples  of  the  world"  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  my  statement  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  Tuesday.  Febru- 
ary 21.  1956, 1  said  that  I  could  not  per- 
sonally attest  to  the  exact  amount  of 
money  needed  for  this  important  pro- 
gram. The  President's  budget  request 
is  for  $20  million.  I  am  sure  that  this  is 
not  enough,  but  I  hope  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  at  least  give  the  President 
every  penny  he  requested. 

The  New  York  Times  pointed  out  on 
December  12,  1955,  that  the  United 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Exchange  recommended  $31  mil- 
lion for  this  program.  The  distinguished 
educators  and  businessmen,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
an  advisory  body  on  this  program,  cer- 
tainly know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  know  the  program  from  a  profes- 
sional as  well  as  an  operating  standpoint 
so  they  are  in  a  position  to  make  an 
accurate  recommendation. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  the  Russians 
and  Red  Chinese  are  spending  on  this 
type  of  thing.  Prom  all  reports  I  see  on 
their  activities  it  must  be  a  tremendous 
amoimt. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  get  into  di- 
rect and  blatant  competition  with  the 
Communists  in  this  field  but  we  should 
be  willing  to  invest  whatever  amount  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  our  willingness 
to  carry  on  our  international  relations  on 
the  highest  plane  possible. 

I  do  not  know  what  prompted  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  disregard  the  Ad- 
visory Commission's  recommendation 
that  $31  million  be  allocated  to  this  im- 
portant program.  I  would  personally 
concur  in  that  amount,  or  even  a  much 
larger  amount,  for  these  activities. 

I  hope  that  tbe  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  will  agree  with  my  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  this  program  to  our 
international  relations  effort  and  that  it 
will  reccmimend  a  substantial  increase 
over  tbe  $18  million  which  it  approved 
lastyea^. 

While  the  President  recommended 
only  a  modest  increase  of  $2  million  for 
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actlYlttes  which  eonstltiite  a  baste  ele- 
ment of  our  long-tenn  effort  to  attain 
a  better  matoal  understandbw  with 
other  peoples  of  the  world  he  recom- 
mended that  the  $8»^Uja5  available 
to  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
in  fiscal  year  lfl5«  in  appropriations  and 
obilgattops  be  Increased  by  $48  minium 
The  vast  diflerenee  between  these  two 
wcommenrtatioos  which  follow  each 
other  in  the  budget  messace  typifies  the 
Marttson  Ayenne  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world,  an  approach  to  world 
problems  which  is  the  haUmark  and  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
present  Republican  administration. 

MM  AMSWB  TO  TRS  VOICX  OT  THK  tLMMMUm 

Concerned  as  I  am  with  these  ex- 
change programs  which  include  the  Ful- 
bright  and  Smith -Mundt  Acts,  the  in- 
terchange of  persons  under  the  techni- 
cal assistance  programs  carried  on  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, and  the  cultural  presentations 
programs  of  the  President's  Emergency 
Fund  for  Participation  in  International 
Affairs.  I  hare  dereloped  a  measure 
which  I  am  convinced  will  contribute 
Importantly  to  the  development  of  ade- 
quate answers  to  the  voice  of  the  Krem- 
lin. This  is  a  joint  resoluUon,  House 
Joint  ResoluUon  474.  "to  establish  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  be  known  as 
the  Joint  Committee  ^  United  States 
International  Exchange  of  Persons  Pro- 


February  28 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  say  that  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbsicht  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  great  acts  of  Congress 
on  exchange  of  persons,  has  introduced 
a  companion  measure  in  the  Senate  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  120.  and  that 
Senator  Hcsav  H.  HuMrnrv  has 
joined  Senator  PouaxeRr  as  »^«pTmsor 
of  the  measure. 

In  the  House  Members  who  have 
joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  the  joint 
resolution  include  Representative*  Hugh 
J.  AaooMXzio.  Vicioa  L.  Aivfuso.  Thowvs 
I^  Aam.xT.  Don  HAYvroaTH.  Thabbbcs 
MACHsowica.  GaosGx  M.  Rhodxs.  Prrxs 
W.  RosiNo.  Jr..  B.  F.  Sisk.  Hamison  A. 

WlLUAMS.  Jl..  aZ¥l  HSBBCIT  Z»i«^ko 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  two 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ferred to  earlier  in  my  remarks: 
irrom  Um  m«w  York   Times  ot  Decsmbtf 
9.  18S6I 

IfMA—    SOOSHT     W     KXCBAMa     TvW^—Al^. 

vwu  A3K  S31  MuxioM  To  »rr»  Uf  Pbo- 

OMAM  AND  OrrSCT  GXNKVA  FAILCTa 

WAsmM<rr<»(.  December  8.— Ttoe  AdvUory 
CommlMloa  on  gduc*tlonal  Exchange  rec- 
ommended today  a  ttS  mJlllon  tncreaae  next 
y««  to  the  Stat*  Department's  exchanse 
proKranr.  * 

-2]if"-7^  ^"^^  ***•  ***^  »PProprtatlon 
•«•«  or  OongraH  to  SSI  mlUkm.  The  rec- 
ommandatiun  was  prompted  by  the  break- 
down  In  cultural  Interchange  negoUaUona 
with  the  Soviet  Government  at  the  Geneva 
conference  of  foreign  mlnietere. 

Tbe  Oommlaeion.  appointed  by  tb*  Presi- 
dent, act*  as  an  sdvlaory  body  wttlUn  the 
State  Deparunent. 

Kufus  H.  Pltagsrald.  commlselon  chair- 
man.  said:  It  Is  evident  that  the  Soviets 
have  not  changed  their  major  strategy  but 
•re  practicing  deliberate  fraud  as  shown 
through  theu-  refusal  to  negotiate  on  maior 
luuw  at  Geneva.  '^ 

"This  continued  attitude  Increases  the 
challei^ge  to  the  United  States  to  cooperate 


with  aU  nw*  peoplsa  la  tb*  tst  toterebange 
of  parsons  and  ideas." 

He  said  that  by  increasing  the  program 
the  Government  would  stimulate  private  or- 
ganizations and  educational  institutions  to 
step  up  Interchange  programs. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Roae  Hawks*.  eooBmlsstoa 
member  who  is  also  president  of  the  Amerl. 
can  Association  of  University  Women,  said 
that  the  aseoctation  woukl  Increase  Its 
efforts  aloag  tbta  line.  It  spent  $100,000  this 
year  in  bringing  39  women  irom  22  foreign 
oountrtes  to  study  In  the  United  SUtes.  It 
also  provided  10  gradtiate  fellowships  for 
q>eciallaed  work  by  foreign  women  students. 

Mn-  Hawkes  said  the  proposed  Increase 
In  funds  should  go  largely  to  projects  aimed 
at  bringing  to  this  country  Isaduis  oC 
thought  and  opinion. 

"That  U  the  best  way  to  convince  them 
of  our  motives. "  she  said.  "They  go  back 
•aa  say:  Tbe  United  Statea  U  not  war- 
mongering.   I  have  been  Uiere  and  I  know.'  " 

The  other  memt>ers  of  the  oommlaslon, 
which  h.is  Just  finished  a  2 -day  meeting! 
are  Arthur  H.  Edens.  president  of  Duke 
University;  Arthur  A.  Hauck.  president  at 
the  University  of  Maine,  and  Laird  Bell, 
Chicago  attorney. 

(FrOTa  the  New  York  Times  of  Pebruary  n. 

losei 

PoancN      AiTAns— What's      Wbomo      Wrrn 
Wasrsaif   PsopAC.Mnta? 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzben;et) 
Bkbun.  Febr\iary  21— Th<  greate«rt  proof 
of  the  fallacy  of  Marxism  is.  curiously 
enough,  the  existenee  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Por  Karl  Mara  foreaaw  the  triumph  of  hia 
theory  first  in  highly  ladKstrtal  countries 
like  Germany  or  England.  Yet  what  we 
call  communlnm  came  initially  to  power  In 
underdeveloped  Rxieeia.  where  it  assumed 
the  form,  not  of  sociaUam  but  of  the  most 
massive  state  capitalism  known  lo  history. 
And  the  next  outstanding  triumph  al  tlM 
MarxlsS  legend  was  in  backward  China. 

Dnpite  such  glaring  Inconststenetes. 
Ms»x*  latter-day  prophets  rxXoX  the  'sclen- 
tMIc-  tmrnutabllity  of  their  dialectical  ma- 
terialism snd  Insist  it  must  ln«tcaUy  Inherit 
the  earth.  But  the  Commjnlsta  themiielvsa 
conUnuaUy  modify  tbU  "proven"  doctrine. 
Lenin.  StaKn.  Trotsky.  Tito,  and  Mao  Tse- 
timg  have  eacb  reinterpntcd  the  credo. 
Now  Khrushchev  is  the  kitest  to  amend 
accepted  rif.g™% 

NeTertheless.  by  blandly  Ignoring  the^e 
constant  Ouctuations.  Soviet  propaganda 
seeks  to  convey  the  Impeerstoa  o<  a  basic 
logic  that  progresses  unalterably  toward  an 
Inescapable  end.  Lenin,  who  brilliantly 
r^acpMl  what  was  helpful  to  him  in  Marx. 
taught  that  "prupa«aada  Is  at  crucial  im- 
portance." Modem  mettne  of  applying  this 
dictum  have  been  carefully  coordinated  by 
the  Moscow  monolith. 

paoPACANDA  BtraxAtrrBACT 
P.  Bowen  Evans,  to  a  study  of  tbe  subject, 
coiusiudcs  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  employs  375.000 
fuU-time  and  3.100.000  part-time  propa- 
gandisu.  He  aays  the  Boishc^vik  Party  main- 
tains 6.000  special  schools  f  >r  training  pro- 
fessional agenu  In  that  fteM.  Former  Sen- 
ator WUliam  Benton,  who  receatly  visited 
the  Soviet  Union,  prepared  seme  observations 
on  "ths  voice  of  the  Kremlin"  for  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica's  1956  Book  of  the 
Tear.     Us  writes: 

At  iU  most,  ambition,  the  aim  of  Soviet 
propaganda  is  so  daring  thaf  we  In  the  West 
can  hardly  comprehend  it.  so  to  condiUon  its 
citlaens  that  they  think  of  their  personal 
freedom  and  their-  personal  ambitions  as 
IdenUcal  with  the  purpoees  oi  Soviet  aodety 
•  •  •  in  RussU  the  rulers  seek  to  convert 
the  total  culture  Into  a  giant  propagaada 
apparatus   •    •    •. 


"Tbts  U  a  struggle  of  a  new  type,  to  be 
waged  with  new  wespons.  It  is  a  struggle 
for  which  the  Western  World  is  little  pre- 
pared. It  bolls  down  to  sn  effort  by  two 
great  opposing  forces  to  win  the  fslth  and 
oonHdenoe  of  tbe  world's  peoples  •  •  • 
Bussu  cannot  match  us  to  tbe  export  of  au- 
to«no*>iles.  tractors,  or  business  machines 
She  proposes  to  beat  m  wltb  her  ideas  and 
bw  tratoed  manpower." 

A  PArm  or  vltimatk  valitxs 
But  It  is  queetionable  whether  our  propa- 
ganda bas  successfully  faced  this  eballenge. 
The  West  German  Government  has  published 
a  commentary  complaining  that  we  empha- 
sise material  things  too  much.     We  have  al- 
lowed  the  Initiative  in  the  realm  of  spiritual 
Ideas  to  remain  largely  In  the  very  material- 
istic  hands  of  communism.     "Are  we."  a&ks 
Bonn,  -ready  for  this  spiritual  competition? 
Do  we  understand  the  system  of  thought  be- 
del, and  kleutagy  of  the  Bast?    Do  we  have 
any  certitude  about  the  basis  of  our  lives  and 
our  faith?     Ideological  faith  to  tbe  coUecU- 
vist  idea  makes  the  Soviet  man  capable  at 
achievements    and    sacrflces    that    surpass 
human  strength.     Only  a  faith  that  to  no 
way  is  dependent  on  material  events,  that 
does  not  live  in  expectation  of  future  well- 
being,  can  resist  this  ideology.     This  faltb. 
this  oonvicUon  mvui  Inspire  wcatern  n^n  to 
risk  his  life  for  the  ultlmste  values  that  can- 
not be  abandoned— freedom,  personal  dignity, 
the  Uras  of  other  men.  the  truth  of  religion." 
There  Is  no  sign  that  the  powers  of  the 
West  have  sought  seriously  to  anslyae  the 
problem  of  their  prcpaganda  and  to  coordi- 
nate efforts  m  pre.seiuiui?  their  case  abroad. 
We  remain  constanUy  on  the  defensive,  per- 
mitting the  KremUn  s  experts  to  exploit  tbe 
very  evident  chinks  to  our  imperfect  armor 
Thus,  the  tragic  convolutions  of  the  United 
States    sttempt     to    obliterate    segrerstlnn 
feature  the  front  pages  of  the  world  where 
Autherlne  Lucy  is  now  a  weU-known  name 
What  has  slready  been  aocompliabad  in  the 
n^am  of  Jkffersoaian  denaocracy  remains  for- 
gotten.    Briutn's  embarraiMtng  stutoaa  am 
CypruB    less  us    from    pupuier    memory    b« 
deeds  in  India.  Burma,  and  CeyUm. 

Only  when  fi4oscow  acta  openly  wl*h  brut^ 
men.-ce  do  the  free  powers  respond  in  con- 
cert and  remember  that  the  esscnUal  contra- 
dlrtlons  of  our  time  are  those  between  them- 
selves  snd  communism.  In  psriods  at  v- 
laxatlon  we  tend  to  forget  the  need  to  eon- 
stantly  reassert  the  Inner  meamng  of  our 
ideology.  This  U  a  dangerous  lack.  Surely 
there  are  enough  beneticial  aspccu  to  Ute 
democratic  system,  ahatevw  UnperfecUoiie 
It  may  have,  to  merit  reUlltog  to  a  redun- 
dant  point. 

Simple  facts  bear  frequent  repetition  As  ' 
Pwlclee  told  Athens:  "We  sre  superior  to 
our  enemiss  •  •  •  our  city  to  opaii  to  tbe 
world  •  •  •  we  l.ve  fr«My.  and  yet  we  face 
tiie  same  dangers  ae  rcadUy  as  they  •  •  • 
those  men  surely  should  be  deemed  braveat 
Who  know  moat  clearly  wbat  danger  U  and 
to  flto^^^^^  «■•«>«»"  not  made  thereby 


Cempwlsegy  Swat  Secwifty  far  F 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARKT  McGREGOR 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  nOUSB  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 
Thursdav.  Febntwrv  22.  195$ 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  imerUng  in  the  Concmssionai. 
R«coRD  peUUons  signed  by  many  of  my 
constituents  cf  the  17th  Ccngressional 
D^tnct  of  Ohio.     You  will  note.  Mr 
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Speaker,  that  these  citizens  are  asking 
for  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  Public 
Law  761.  or  any  other  social-security  law 
which  contains  compulsion  for  farmers, 
fanner  employer,  or  the  farm  owner. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  this  subject,  I  am  one  who  firmly  be- 
lieves that  all  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  their  views 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  respectfully  ask  that  the  proper 
authorities,  or  committee,  of  this  Con- 
gress give  every  consideration  to  the  re- 
quest contained  in  these  petitions. 


UbcoIb  Day  Speech  by  Hon.  Clifford  G. 
Mclntirc,  of  Maine,  at  Keene,  N.  H., 
Before  the  Chctliirc  Cooaty  Repvblicaa 
OrgaBiution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  PERKINS  BASS 

or   NKW    HAMPSHIKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  23. 1956 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  take  great  pleasure  in  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  speech  given 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman CUFFORD  G.  MclNTIKI,  Of 
Maine,  before  the  Cheshire  County  Lin- 
coln Day  dinner  held  in  Keene,  N.  H..  on 
February  16.  1956: 

As  Republicans  we  meet  here  tonight  to 
celebrate  the  blnhday  of  a  martyre<l  Presi- 
dent, and.  In  so  doing,  may  well  consider, 
for  a  time,  those  virtues  which  he  repre- 
sented. To  know  those  virtues,  and  to  ap- 
preciate them.  Is  well.     It  Is  not  enough. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  a  standard  of  values  im- 
common  to  any  walk  of  life,  and  certainly 
not  often  to  be  found  In  a  Presidc^nt.  He 
was  temperate  In  aU  things  except,  ixtsslbly, 
his  love  of  man  and  his  hatred  of  unneces- 
sary suffering.  In  an  Executive,  these  things 
are  desirable.  They  are  not  enough.  Sen- 
sltlveas  a  child,  he  had  the  rugged  strength 
of  your  mountains.  He  was  intellectually 
honeet.  Morally  be  was  brave.  That  is 
enough. 

His  early  failures,  his  lack  of  formal  edu- 
cation, and  his  comparative  povert)  marked 
him  as  what  one  of  our  major  politiciU  parties 
would  refer  to  as  "a  common  man."  But  (or 
himself,  and  for  all  other  Republicans — all 
Americans — he  would  assert,  with  Dean 
Alfange:  '1  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common 
num.  It  le  my  right  to  be  uncommon.  I 
seek  opportimlty.  not  sectirlty.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  a  kept  citizen  and  dulled  by  having 
the  state  look  after  me.  I  want  to  take  the 
calculated  risk;  to  dream  and  to  build,  to 
fall  and  to  succeed.  I  refuse  to  barter  to- 
centlve  (or  a  dole.  I  prefer  the  challenge 
of  life  to  guaranteed  existence,  the  thrill  of 
fulfillment  to  the  stale  calm  of  Utopia.  I  will 
not  trade  freedom  for  a  beneficence  nor  my 
dignity  (or  a  handout.  I  wiU  never  cower 
before  any  master  nor  bend  to  any  threat. 
4t  Is  my  heritage  to  stand  erect,  proud,  and 
unafraid:  to  think  and  act  for  myself,  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  my  creations,  and  to  fsce  the 
world  boldly  and  say.  This  I  have  done.'  AU 
this  is  what  It  means  to  be  an  American." 

Lincoln  was  born  In  1809 — 21  years  after 
New  Hampshire  came  into  the  Union — when 
my  State  of  Matoe  was  stlU  a  part  of  Massa- 


chusetts, and  this  Nation  had  been  to  exist- 
ence only  33  years. 

Americans  then  had  all  the  enthusiasm, 
▼Igor,  and  fearlessness  to  attempt  the  seem- 
ingly Impossible  that  we  recognise  to  our 
United  States  Martoes  today,  and  tbe 
same  amactog  ability  to  accomplish  it.  The 
world  looked  at  us  with  dubious  eyes,  crltl-^ 
cal  of  our  unorthodox  ways,  and  wltb  no 
conviction  we  would  come  to  other  than  a 
bad  end — and  that  speedily.- 

Lincoln  believed  that  to  know  what  is 
right  is  not  enough.  To  dare  to  do  what  is 
right  is.  Throughout  hU  Presidency,  he 
looked  upon  our  Republican  Party  as  the 
organization  best  capable  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation  fearlessly  and  effectively, 
and  on  February  27,  to  a  pubUc  address, 
warned  against  "gropliig  for  some  middle 
ground  between  the  right  and  the  wrong; 
vato  as  the  search  tor  a  man  who  should 
be  neither  a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man." 

Believing  that  ''He  who  does  something 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  will  eclipse  him 
who  does  nothing  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
regiments,"  his  idea  of  political  potency  was 
not  to  nominate  a  nuin  because  that  man 
would  be  easy  to  elect.  HU  philosophy  dic- 
tated that  you  find  the  man  who  stood  for 
the  things  in  which  the  party  honestly  be- 
lieved, and  an  army  of  eager  campaigners 
would  arise  and  exert  the  necessary  energy 
to  elect. 

Lincoln  was  tmlque,  to  looks.  In  person- 
ality, and  in  thought.  He  has  become  the 
symbol  of  this  Nation.  He  did  not  vtrrlte 
the  words,  but  he  of  all  of  our  countrymen 
believed  so  implicitly  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal"  that  he  was  wlUlng  to  trust 
to  God  to  uphold  his  stand,  and  so  staked 
his  future  and  that  of  his  country  on  that 
proposition. 

Those  fishermen  and  traders  who  were  the 
early  settlers  of  New  Ham^hlre  had  those 
qualities  which  made  possible  the  breaking 
away  from  the  known  perils  and  persecutions 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  organization  of  States — the  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  ths  vision  of  the  futxire  that 
Inspired  those  who  wrote  our  Constitution — 
and  such  qualities  were  reUable  governors 
to  assure  that  progress  would  be  steadily 
upward.  Our  real  danger,  from  the  outset, 
was  that  we  would  travel  so  far  so  fast  that 
we  would  lose  sight  of  the  reasons  for  the 
grand  attempt.    It  is  so  easy  to  forget. 

One  whose  ancestors  claimed  New  Hamp- 
shire as  their  home  claimed  acquaintance- 
ship with  a  man  who  often  proclaimed  "I 
know  a  lot.  I  just  can't  remember  it."  Abe 
Lincoln  would  have  appreciated  such  a  story. 

He  is  the  all-Amerlcan  of  aU  the  years. 
He  knew  hunger  (or  food,  but  It  was  learn- 
ing for  which  he  thirsted.  He  tolled  and 
suffered,  and  he  knew  defeat  intimately. 
Por  long  years  every  hope  seemed  vain,  but 
he  persevered  to  efforts  to  improve  himself 
and  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in 
which  others  could  live.  He  might  easily 
have  found  bitterness  in  his  hard  wrestUngs 
with  fate,  and  found  excuse,  as  others  have, 
for  settling  for  the  cheap  rewards  paid  to 
those  who  practice  political  expedience.  But 
providence  was  trying  the  right  man.  One 
who,  although  beaten  to  his  knees,  slways 
staggered  back  to  his  feet,  and,  with  eyes 
raised,  pushed  forward,  would  be  a  worthy 
trustee  for  the  liberties  of  a  people. 

It  was  almost  exactly  100  years  ago.  at 
Peoria,  that  Lincoln  said,  "If  there  is  any- 
thing which  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
never  Intrtist  to  any  hands  but  their  own. 
that  thing  is  the  preservation  and  perpe- 
tuity of  their  own  liberties  and  Institutions." 
Here  tonight,  we  should  ponder  well 
whether  we  have  been  al«t  In  this  regard; 
whether,  as  individuals,  we  have  been  wllUng 
to  assign  our  rights  and  obligations  to  our 
own  Government;  whether,  as  a  Nation,  the 
preservation  and  perpetuity  of  ova  liberties 
and  Institutions  has  been  or  is  being  dele- 
gated to  others. 


While  Ltoooln  concerned  himself  with 
preservation  of  our  Union.  Marx  and  Engels 
preached  the  doctrine  of  Conununiet  statism 
and  control  over  the  individual,  advocating 
a  new  and  evU  system  of  government  and  so- 
ciety to  the  guise  of  assisting  and  elevating 


Communism  exerts  force,  and  utUlzes  a 
fifth  column.  Socialism  practices  a  stealthy 
political  maneuvering.  Such  procedures  are 
as  foreign  to  the  Republican  Party,  as  they 
were  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Such  leadership 
of  the  world's  freedom-loving  peoples  would 
never  have  permitted  the  deathly  cold  hand 
of  communism  to  clutch  and  hold  Eastern 
Europe  and  most  of  Asia  as  it  does  today  nor 
have  permitted  tbe  filching  fingers  of  social- 
Ism  to  perform  a  sleight  of  hand  on  most  of 
the  rest  of  tbe  world,  so  that  the  powers  of 
the  people  became  the  powers  of  government 
Itself. 

Lincoln  neither  feared  nor  disdained 
wealth.  Like  each  of  us,  he  probably  had  a 
wholesome  respect  for  something  he  had 
little  of.  He*  did  not  try  to  discoxirage  Its 
accumulation.  At  Clnctonatl  to  1859,  and 
the  following  year  in  New  Haven,  he  publicly 
proclaimed  his  conviction  "That  men  who  are 
Industrious  and  sober  and  honest  in  the  ptir- 
suit  of  their  own  Interest  should,  after  a 
while  accumulate  property,  and,  after  that 
should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it  In  pe£u;e  Is 
right.  I  like  the  system  which  lets  a  man 
quit  when  he  wants  to,  and  wish  it  might 
prevail  everywhere.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
I  am  opposed  to  slavery  Is  Just  here.  What 
is  the  true  condition  of  the  laborer?  I  take 
it  that  it  Is  best  for  all  to  leave  each  naan  free, 
to  acquire  property  as  far  as  he  can.  Some 
wlU  get  wealthy.  I  don't  believe  in  law  to 
prevent  a  man  from  getting  rich.  It  woiild 
do  more  harm  than  good.  So,  whUe  we  do 
not  propose  any  war  upon  capital,  we  do  wish 
to  allow  the  humblest  man  an  equal  chance 
to  get  rich  with  everybody  else." 

Certato  self-styled  "idealists"  would  label 
profit  as  immoral.  But  they  mistakenly  as- 
sume that  financial  Is  the  only  kind  of  profit, 
or  that  that  is  the  kind  that  is  immoral. 
Few  persons  and  corporations  can  be  per- 
suaded to  risk  capital  and  few  Individuals 
vrtll  exert  great  personal  effort  without  some 
promise,  however  remote,  of  reward  of  one 
kind  or  another.  It  is  through  profitable 
management  that  plants  are  expanded,  more 
work  provided  (or  our  citizens,  and  an  ever 
higher  standard  o(  living  enjoyed  by  all. . 

In  every  country  where  initiative  and  In- 
centive have  been  restricted,  and  success 
penalized,  the  standard  of  living  has  b^n 
lowered,  and  frequently  only  grants-in-aid 
by  this  country  have  kept  their  citizens  alive. 
Commtmlsts  and  Socialists,  alike,  decry  prof- 
its, taxes,  and  todlvldual  freedom.  But  a 
government  that  carries  on  the  business  of  a 
nation  (as  Communist  and  Socialist  Govern- 
ments do)  receives  the  profits,  makes  the 
decisions  as  to  what  part  it  shall  keep  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  and  takes  from  the  Individuals 
their  freedom.  We  know  that  profits  make 
livtog  possible.  Taxes  make  governments 
fimetlon.  But  individual  freedom  Is  what 
makes  both  Uvlng  and  government  desirable. 

Those  who  advocate  centralization  of 
power  have  made  few  converts  from  among 
Republicans,  for,  as  a  party,  now  as  to 
Lincoln's  time,  we  are  firm  for  a  strong  Union 
of  strong  States.  Similarly,  those  who  would 
subvert  omr  Constitution,  or  make  of  It 
merely  an  exhibit  for  the  archives,  substi- 
tuting some  world  charter  as  our  rule  for 
operation,  are  certainly  a  smaU  mtoorlty  to 
our  party. 

Uncoto  was  truly  "of  the  people"  as  he  was 
"for  the  people."  While  we  can  readily  be- 
lieve that  his  Impulses  were  aU  good,  he  was 
not  impulsive.  He  was  a  thoughtful  man, 
and  acted  only  upon  mature  reflection.  His 
conduct  and  record  would  seem  to  refute  the 
Idea  that  statecraft  is  something  to  be 
echooled  to,  and  diplomacy  the  "dexterity 
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•nd  artfutn«M  of  — tming  adT»ntage«  with- 
out mnnuiat  tkoatutty."  He  wm  not  artniL 
H*  ofvarcam*  th*  vMUmcM  *THt  inariTinM  at 
his  woe  tot—  by  bto  Inflnlt*  i»tl«Bc«.  eon. 
plat*  botiwty  and  magnanimity.  He  wee 
nerv  unduly  oonoamed  with  the  future  and 
fortunes  of  Lincoln,  but  he  cared  paaslonetely 
that  America  ehould  be  a  place  where  a 
huotbte  man  might  find  c^partunlty  for  hap- 
pUkeae — where  the  courts  ehould  be  truly 
tamplea  of  jintloe  for  all— where  people  like 
himself  might  find  poaslblllUes  for  serylce. 
happlneee  and.  even  as  he  did.  Immortality. 
He  took  his  position  and  his  duties  aerU 
oualy.  Himself  he  did  not.  He  was  never 
what  we  call  a  "stuifed  shirt."  Hu  critics 
rtaerlsd  his  laek  of  what  tbey  termed  dignity. 
But  Lincoln  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
for  sheer  dignity  nothing  can  surjtaas  a  body 
ready  for  burial. 

In  all  his  utterances,  witty  or  serloua.  lin- 
•oln  spoke  as  the  great  majority  of  aU  good 
Americans  would  had  It  the  gift  of  wtjrds. 
He  put  into  words  what  many  of  us  strlTs 
desperately  and  despairingly  to  state  as  our 
philosophy  of  Uving.  ^k>w.  90  years  after  his 
death,  ujidlmmed  by  time  or  the  momentary 
burets  of  brilliance  from  the  meaner  achieve- 
ments of  the  poUUcaUy  expedient,  at  home 
and  abroad,  his  name  and  memory  live  on. 

Repubilcans  created  our  national  banking 
system;  built  up  the  NaUon's  credit;  and 
made  our  currency,  based  on  gold,  the  world's 
aoundest.  We  demanded  respect  for  our  flag 
and  our  nationals  the  world  over — the  safety 
of  our  citizens  was  guaranteed  whUe  they 
were  on  the  high  seas  or  abroad. 

RepubUcans  passed  the  first  ClvU  Serrlce 
Act  In  1888.  and  revised  It  to  provide  eoual 
pay  for  equal  work. 

The  Department  of  Labor  In  1884.  Com- 
merce m  1903.  the  Patent  Ofllce.  Weather 
Bureau  and  Postal  Savings  System  all  were 
eetabllshed  by  the  Republicans,  and  it  was 
our  party  that  created  the  Pedcral  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Lincoln  recommended  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  1863  and  the 
•ame  year  passage  of  the  Homestead  Act  pro- 
dded farms  for  our  people  and  opened  the 
"••*  to  setUement.  Later,  the  Marrlll  Act 
provided  land  for  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal arts  colleges,  such  as  our  Unlveralt*  of 
New  Hampshire. 

When  Lincoln  became  Preeident.  the 
Democratic  Party  had  been  In  power  fcr 
many  years,  and  every  patronage  Job  was 
fUled  with  a  Democrat.  Republicans  then 
as  now.  besieged  the  White  House,  demand- 
ing appointments.  One  day  a  Senator  call- 
ing on  the  Preeident.  noticed  his  dejection 
aiid  aipreaelon  of  anxiety  and  sal<t  "Mr 
P»*ald*nt.  has  anything  gone  wrong?  Have 
you  heard  bad  news  from  Port  Sumter?- 
The  President.  stlU  solemnly,  replied:  No! 
Jt>  JuB«  the  postnustershlp  at  JonesvUla, 
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l«t»  to  obserre  more  closely  the  workings  of 

the    Truman    administration — Its    polldfla 

and  those  In  authority.  He  wanted  no  part 
of  It.  He  ehoee  the  party  of  Lincoln,  and 
with  the  encouragement  of  you  folk  m  New 
Hampshire  and  others  across  the  country 
became  a  candidate  and  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statca.  That  man  was 
Owlght  D.  Bsenhower. 

The  leader  of  the  greatest  armed  might  In 
the  history  of  the  world  has  proven  himself 
the  greatest  President  and  world  leader  we 
have  known  In  generations. 

Nearly  4  years  of  hu  leadership  are  now  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

It  la  a  record  that  renews  our  faith  In 
America:  that  proves  »e  can  enjoy  peace, 
prosperity,  and  fiscal  intrgrity.  and  look  upon 
government  as  a  servant  and  not  the  master 
of  the  people.  We  find  in  public  olHce  thoee 
who  look  upon  admlnU'.ratlve  and  elecUve 
office  as  a  public  trust  and  not  Just  a  part  of 
the  Pendergast  or  Hague  machines  or  a  part 
of  Tammany  Hall.  We  expect  loyalty.  JusUce. 
and  equity,  and  want  no  more  Hlseee  or 
Caudles.  This  type  cl  government  haa 
brought  encoiiragement  to  our  people,  re- 
newed our  faith  In  ourselves,  and  furnished 
a  besls  for  trtist  and  connttence  In  represent- 
ative government. 

A  sreat  American  tontrht  turns  over  In  his 
mind  the  problems  and  issues  associated  with 
another  ffreat  decision.  Agam  he  considers 
the  matter  seriously  and  prayerfuUy.  A  mat- 
ter of  perty  U  not  Involved.  He  knows  which 
party  has  helped  him  build  fur  a  greater 
America.  He  will  m:ike  tiie  declaloA  and  map 
the  course,  and  to  each  of  us  pasaes  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  getUng  out  and  working  in  the 
coming  campaign— elecUng  a  Republican 
President  and  a  Republican  Congreee.  Tb  do 
leas  Will  put  us  back  on  the  road  to  TTuman- 
Ism.  To  thoee  who  would  do  that  the  road 
■Igns  should  read.  "Dangerous;  proceed  at 
your  own  risk." 

Daniel  Webster  has  said  that  "duly  per- 
formed or  duty  violated  U  stiU  with  us  for 
our  happiness  or  our  misery."  Well,  freedom 
and  the  future  are  not  for  fumblcrs. 


acres  tnto  production — also  at  a  lance 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  per  acre. 

Surplus  agricultural  products  already 
beinc  supported  by  the  Nation's  taxpay- 
ers^wltbout  considering  the  new  costs 
of  the  soil-bank  proposals — Include  com. 
cotton,  wheat,  butter,  oats,  butter  oil! 
cheese,  dried  mUk.  wool,  rye,  barley,  dry 
beans,  cottonseed  oil.  grain  sorghum,  hay 
and  pasture  seeds,  and  soy  beans.  Sugar 
beets  are  imder  the  restriction  program 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1951.  and  the  price 
is  held  up  to  a  desired  level.  What  are 
called  proportionate  shares  are  est*b- 
lished  by  the  Secretary  of  ARrlculture. 
Thus,  if  more  supar-bect  land  is  brought 
into  production,  shares  of  all  others  must 
be  decreased  accordingly. 

Reports  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
reveal  that  all  of  the  types  of  ch)ps  which 
would  be  grown  on  each  of  the  proposed 
projects  in  the  upper  Colorado  Rlrer 
project  are  already  surplus  agricultural 
crops  being  supported  by  Uie  Nations 
ta.x payers.  The  crops  to  be  grown  on 
these  projects  will  be  largely  grain  and 
forafie  crops  for  dairy  cows  and  sheep 
which  will  produce  butter,  milk  products, 
and  wool  which  are  already  in  surplus 
and  under  Ckjvemment  subsidy  and  in 
storage  at  a  fantastic  cost. 


Wky  Irrigale  Poor  Laad  Fvsl?— AMtkcr 
Ridkalovs  Fcahuc  af  Ike  Uppsr  C«l»> 
rado  RiTcr  Sloraffc  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Our  Republican  Party  Is  situated  today 
much  as  it  was  then.  Grave  problems  face 
owWattoo.  Any  delegation  of  out  duty  and 
responsibility  to  try  to  solve  them  to  another 
poUtlcal  party  Is  an  act  of  cowardice  of 
Which  well  never  be  guUty.    Am  I  right? 

A  few  ahort  years  ago  a  famous  American 
pondwed  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  would  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Over  manv 
years  he  had  worked  cloeely  with  his  Gov- 
ernment.    One  major  party  had  urged  him  to 

»oa?1iL"''**^*i*-  H«  «*v  the  matter 
moat  serious,  and.  I  am  sure,  nraverful 
thought.  I  believe  he  looked  bSkovS 
American  history  and  thought  In  terms  of 

Yt^  ^  f"*"^  ""**  ""  *^^K«  they  believed, 
and  the  standards  that  they  established.     I 

«^  !T^.       is?*"*  °^"'  °"'  P^t  "yt*™  of 

5^wilJ^***    objectively.     He    thought   of 

JJWdown  by  that  great  stotasman  were  not 
iS2!  2L*^  l«*«lerBhlp  Of  the  Democratic 
•■arty  today.    Pew  men  had  had  the  prlvl- 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or    CAUrORITIA 

IN  THB  HOU8X  OP  REl'BUSKNTAXIVBS 

Thnrtdav.  FebrMorg  23. 195t 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mi .  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  arguments  being  ad> 
vanced  in  fa?or  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project  is  the  projects  al- 
leged benefits  to  our  Nation's  agricultural 
program.  The  project  would  supply  Irri- 
gation water  for  high-alUtude  land  In 
Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  ^^ 

Let  us  see  Just  how  ridiculous  this  ar- 
gument is. 

TH«    raOJXCT    WOT7U>   OSOW    CSOn    ALSSAOT    Ui 
aQaiCT7I.TT7aAI.    BiniPLUS 

Because  of  a  surplus  of  agricultural 
products  and  depressed  prices  for  such 
products,  the  Congress  is  now  consider- 
?l  •  »H-bank  propocal  which  would 
taKe  40  million  acres  of  agricultural  land 
out  of  production  at  a  large  cost  per  acre 
to  the  tajcpayers. 

Inconsistently,  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project  would  put  new 


THS  PBOJBCT  WILL  SCI  VICE.  ro«  TH«  MOST  FAST. 

oivLT  Maaomai.  AeasctTi.iVBai.  uuvo 

The  Nation's  taxpayers  would  be  foreed 
by  the  upper  Colorado  bill  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  on  irrigation  projects 
which  will  supply  water  for  farmlands  of 
relaUvely  poor  quality.  The  projects  wiU 
service  for  the  most  part  only  marginal 
iiTTlcultural  land  much  of  it  at  high  alti- 
tudes suffering  frosts  each  month  of  the 
year  and  haring  a  ahort  growing  season 
at  best. 

Only  20  percent  of  the  lands  serviced 
by  the  project  are  classified  by  the  Bu- 
reau as  class  1.  The  lands  are  at  high 
elevations— as  high  as  7.000  feet.  The 
growing  season  on  this  high  mountain 
plateau  is  very  short.  On  some  of  the 
lands  there  is  frost  every  month  of  the 
y«ir.  Uiw-value  feed  crops  will  be  the 
principal  products. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  these 
lands,  even  when  fully  developed  under 
the  upper  Colorado  blU.  wiU  be  worth  on 
the  average  only  about  $150  per  acre. 
Yet  the  cost  to  the  Nation  s  taxpayers  to 
develop  them  wUl  average  $3,000  to  $5  000 
PCT  acre  according  to  figures  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

Such  a  result  cannot  be  Justified  in  th« 
face  of  the  fact  that  at  a  cost  of  leas 
than  $100  per  acre  fertile  lands  In  the 
East.  Middle  West,  and  South  could  be 
irrigated,  thus  bringing  heavier  yields 
than  ever  from  the  best  agricultural  land 
in  the  Nation. 

There  exists  at  least  20  million  acres 
of  undeveloped  fertile  land  In  humid 
areas  of  the  United  States  which  can  be 
developed  for  agriculture  at  a  fracUon 
of  the  cost  of  the  acreage  serviced  by  the 
upper  Colorado  storaKC  project. 

Contrast  the  upper  Colorado's  plan  for 
hrlgaung  marginal  high-altitude  land 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000  to  $5,000  per  acre-to 
produce  land  which  win  be  worth  on  the 
average  only  about  $150  per  acre  even 
TJ^J"^'  developed-with  the  fact 
that  there  are  at  least  20  million  acres 
of  flrst-class  land  on  existing  farms  in 
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19  mates  of  ttie  Middle  West,  South  At- 
lantic, and  Southern  States  that  can  be 
placed  In  production  at  any  time  ttey 
may  be  needed  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 
And  remember  that  even  much  of  this 
first-eiass  land  is  not  "needed"  mider 
cultivation  In  this  o-a  of  agrieultural 
surpluses. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  there  are  more  than  20  mllUon 
acres  of  undeveloped  fertile  land  in  the 
humid  areas  of  the  United  States  which 
can  be  developed  by  low-cost  drainage. 
Such  land  is  available  In  AInbama.  Ar- 
kansas. Florida,  Georgia.  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota.  MLssissippi.  Missouri,  New 
York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  CaroUna,  Tennessee.  Texas. 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Development  costs  in  these  States 
would  be  from  $60  to  $100  per  acre  for 
such  land — compared  with  $3,000  to 
$5,000  per  acre  for  land  to  be  developed 
by  the  upper  Colorado  irrig;ition  proj- 
ects. The  cost  involved  to  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  in  developing  new  and  sup- 
plemental water  for  the  acreage  serviced 
by  the  upper  Colorado  pro.^ect,  whicli 
amounts  in  all  to  only  about  600  square 
miles  of  new  land,  would  range  up  to  50 
times  as  much  for  each  acre  developed. 

MOLBT  AKTICLC 

The  ludicrous  picture  presented  by 
these  bald  inconsistencies  has  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  Raymond  Moley  in  his 
regular  column  Perspective,  in  News- 
week magazine,  in  an  article  entitled 
"New  Acres  for  Old"  in  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1056. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  taxpayers 
of  our  Nation: 

In  the  President's  state  of  the  l7nlon 
message,  eeparated  by  only  a  f«w  sentences 
are  two  reoommendations :  "I  sliall  urge  au- 
thorization of  a  soil-bank  program  to  alle- 
viate the  problem  of  diverted  iicrce  and  an 
overextended  agricultural  plant  •  •  •"  and 
"I  strongly  recommend  that  action  be  taken 
at  this  session  on  such  wholly  .Federal  proj- 
ects as  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
the  Pry ingpan- Arkansas  project. 

This  means  that  the  President  Is  asking 
Congress  to  take  out  of  cultivation  an  Im- 
mense number  of  acres  at  a  Lirge  cost  per 
acre  to  the  taxpayers,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  bring  Into  cultivation  or  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  over  a  mUUoii  acres  at  a 
cost  In  the  upper  Colorado  proj«x:t  of  as  high 
as  $6,000  an  acre  and  In  this  Prytngpan- 
Arkansas  project  of  about  SI. 400  an  acre. 

This  continues  the  mad  cycle  which  has 
been  going  on  for  years:  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment laboring  to  curb  production,  and 
the  Interior  Department  just  as  aealously 
trying  to  Increase  production.  Of  cotuve, 
this  makes  no  sense.  But  lots  of  things  in 
poUtlcs  nukke  no  sense  aiul  are  paid  out 
of  the  sweat  of  the  taxpayer's  brow. 

Nearly  2  years  ago.  whan  the  gigantic  upper 
Colorado  project  was  presented  to  Congress 
by  the  administration  and  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission was  setting  to  work  to  look  into  all 
and  sundry  water  conservation  projects,  the 
President  appointed  a  oon.mlttee  on  the  gen- 
eral subject,  composed  of  Secretary  McKay, 
chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  Benson  and 
Wilson.  This  committee  has  Jiut  submitted 
Its  report. 

In  the  first  place,  the  report  recommends 
that  State  and  local  governments  should 
share  the  cost  of  water  projects.  But  the 
President  In  his  meesage  recommends  that 
the  two  projects  named  above  tw  wholly 
Federal. 


the  eommlttae  reeonnaends  that 
there  be  set  up  "an  Independent  Board  of 
Review  •  •  •  t**  rnaly  the  engineering  *»i^ 
economic  feasibility  of  projects  ^nd  r^jxirt 
to  the  President."  If  any  such  board  were 
to  report  Independently  and  factually  on 
theee  two  profeeta.  It  ean  be  taken  tor 
granted  that  no  President  would  dream  of 
renommenrtlng  them.  As  It  happened,  the 
pressure  for  these  projects  came  from  Inter- 
ested Members  of  Congress  and  bureaucrats 
anxloiu  to  spend  more  and  more  tax  dollars. 
The  oongreeslonal  committees  that  consid- 
ered them  are  stadced  with  Members  from 
the  beneficiary  Statea.  In  the  eaae  of  the 
Mil  which  pessed  the  Senate  last  year  (8. 
600) ,  only  one  Member  came  from  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  he  repreeents  a  SUte  pey- 
Ing  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  taxes 
involved.  One  might  as  well  have  a  plalntUT 
pick  the  Jury  which  would  pass  upon  his 
claim. 

The  other  notable  recommendation  le  that 
while  the  old  practice  of  charging  water 
users  on  Irrigation  projects  no  Interest  on 
the  money  advanced  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  ehould  be  continued,  nevertheless  in- 
terest should  "be  shown  clearly  as  a  Federal 
cost."  This  means  that  when  a  project  Is 
preeented  to  Congress,  all  the  cards  would  be 
laid  on  the  table.  Hitherto  the  Interest 
charge  has  been  one  of  thoee  things  that  the 
intereeted  partlee  never  choee  to  mention. 
Only  occasionally  a  stalwart  champion  of 
economy  has  pried  that  cost  out  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

That  Interest  charge  Is  very  Important. 
Since  no  project  except  1  or  2  has  been  paid 
for  by  the  water  users  within  the  63  years 
since  Federal  Irrigation  began,  the  Interest 
charge  runs  to  twice  to  throe  times  the  orig- 
inal cost. 

Immediately  after  the  Preeident  made  the 
report  public,  a  Congressman  from  Colorado. 
WATm  N.  AsPiNALL,  shouted  his  disapproval 
and  In  so  doing  let  a  cat  as  big  as  a  moun- 
tain piuna  out  of  the  bag.  Hs  said  that  "If 
they  did  not  favor  the  elimination  of  the 
interest  charge  immediately  after  adding  it 
to  the  cost  of  construction,  there  wouldn't 
be  a  reclamation  project  in  the  United 
States  that  would  be  economically  poaslble." 

In  short,  if  the  real  cost  plus  Interest 
were  considered,  none  of  the  presently  pro- 
posed irrigation  projects  would  stand  scru- 
tiny. 

That  Is  exactly  frhat  I  have  been  saying 
In  this  space  for  7  years. 


AkI  fer  Small  Bwiness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  Kcw  jxxsrr 

HI  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRXSENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  February  23, 19S8 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  backbone  of  the  American 
economic  system  Is  without  questicm,  I 
think,  the  small-business  man.  Through 
the  initiative  and  inventiveness  of  the 
small-business  man  America  has  grown 
into  the  great  industrial  giant  that  it 
is.  Because  we  have  had  leaders  in  this 
field  throughout  our  history,  we  are  in 
a  better  position  to  inspire  the  free  worid 
in  the  strug^  against  communism. 
Without  our  inthistrial  might,  such 
things  as  the  ^ftrRhaii  plan,  point  4.  and 
our  other  economic  assistance  programs 
would  not  be  possible. 

Tet.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  small-bosineBS 
man  has  his  back  to  the  waH  today  in 


the  atmggle  to  maintain  his  place  agrainst 
the  large  eorporations.  If  there  be  any 
dotriiC  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  the 
Htettstles  of  basinssB  failures  bear  mote 
evidence  of  its  accuracy.  In  1945  there 
were  only  tOt  failnres.  In  19&S  there 
were  approximately  8J61.  In  1054  there 
were  11.086.  The  latest  reports  for  1955 
iiMlicate  that  there  were  almost  as  many 
in  that  year— 10.069— as  ttiere  were  in 
1954.  And  this  was  a  year  of  great  boom 
in  the  American  economy— or  at  least 
this  is  what  the  economists  tell  us. 
Truly,  the  Nation's  small-business  men 
face  at  least  as  serious  a  problem  as  the 
American  farmer. 

Nor  are  the  statistics  of  failure  the 
only  evidence  of  the  threat  to  our  tradi- 
tional free-enterprise  system.  Many  of 
us  have  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  growth  in  the  size  of  our  already  gi- 
gantic corporations.  Much  of  this  in- 
crease has  come  about  through  the 
merger  of  smaller  corporations  with 
larger  ones.  This  merger  activity  has 
taken  place  even  between  companies  in 
entirely  unrelated  fields  as  the  larger 
corporations  expand  their  cH>erations 
into  ever  more  diversified  activities. 

Statistics  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission show  the  following  trend  in  the 
number  of  manufacturing  and  mining 
concerns  acquired  or  merged  during  the 
last  30  years.  Beginning  in  1922,  the 
number  of  mergers  rose  steadily  from 
297  to  a  peak  of  1.216  in  1929.  There- 
after the  number  of  mergers  leveled  off 
at  less  than  200  in  1932,  and  varied  with- 
in a  range  from  87  to  419  throughout  tJie 
forties.  However,  mergers  rose  rapidly 
in  1951,  reached  822  in  1952,  and  stayed 
at  a  high  level  in  1953  and  1954. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  why 
small  business  is  having  such  a  hard 
time  in  keeping  its  collective  head  above 
water  in  times  of  supposed  prosperity. 
Put  in  its  simplest  terms,  the  answer 
lies  quite  obviously  in  the  fact  that  small 
business  is  small  and  therefore  a  much 
more  risky  and  uncerUiin  affair  than  the 
large  corporations.  This  has  its  most 
far-reaching  effect  in  the  ability  of  the 
small  concern  to  secure  capital  for  its 
operations.  The  large  or  giant  business 
only  needs  to  indicate  its  desires  and 
the  money  flows  in  for  Investors  know, 
or  are  at  least  quite  certain,  that  there  is 
little  risk.  Perhaps  Uie  best  example  of 
this  activity  in  recent  days  was  the  stock 
issue  by  ttie  Ford  Motor  Co.  How  many 
small-business  men  oould  expect  the  in- 
vesting public  to  respond  to  a  desire  for 
funds  in  the  way  that  stockbrokers 
scrambled  for  Pord  stock? 

Yet  it  is  almost  always  the  smaller 
businesses  which  need  capital  from  out- 
side sources  in  order  to  expand  opera- 
tions. Large  outfits  are  able  to  plow  back 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  vast  profits 
they  make  and  therefore  do  not  have  to 
go  outside  their  own  company  for  expan- 
sion funds.  If  they  want  to  undertake  a 
really  vast  program  banks  an  more  than 
glad  to  loan  money  at  low  rates  for  the 
security  is  very  good. 

In  addition,  the  large  ocnporattais  are 
aUe  to  siphon  off  the  best  of  manage- 
ment personnel  because  they  are  able  to 
affoitl  moch  higher  salaries  for  their 
ezecntive  d^tartments  based  on  their 
ability  to  earn  much  greater  proOta. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  manage- 
ment of  small  business  becomes  essen- 
tially unprofitable  and  these  concerns 
either  give  up  the  struggle  and  go  quietly 
into  bankruptcy  or.  it  they  are  lucky, 
they  are  able  to  persuade  a  larger  con- 
cern to  buy  them  out. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  behooves  the  Government  to  take 
whatever  action  seems  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  ability  of  the  small  corpora- 
tions to  compete  with  their  larger  neigh- 
bors. For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  designed  to  give  some  measure  of 
tax  relief  to  the  small -business  men  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Under  this  bill,  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  William  Fulbrigrt  and  a  dis- 
tinguished list  of  cosponsors.  the  tax  on 
net  earnings  would  be  reduced  from  30 
percent,  as  it  presently  Is.  to  22  'percent, 
and  the  surtax  on  corporate  Income  in 
excess  of  $25,000  would  be  increased  from 
the  present  22  percent  to  31  percent. 

This  bUl  would  have  the  following  ef- 
fect on  corporate   taxes:    Corporations 
with  incomes  of  $25,000  or  less  would 
have  their  tax  burden  reduced  by  26.7 
percent.    A  corporation  with  income  of 
SlOO.OOO  would  be  given  a  tax  relief  of 
2.7  percent.     CorporaUons  with  incomes 
of   $500,000   and  over   would   have   in- 
creMed  tax  liabilities  of  from  1.1  percent, 
in  the  case  of  a  corporation  with  that 
income,  to  1.9  percent  for  a  corporation 
with  income  of  $100  million  a  year.    This 
bill  would  result  in  a  net  gain  in  Govern- 
ment income  of  some  $20  million.    Its 
benefltji  to  the  small-business  man  would 
be  much,  much  greater.     With  the  funds 
which  he  formerly  had  to  set  aside  for 
Ctovernment  taxes,  he  would  be  able  to 
finance  many  of  the  increased  activities 
enabling  him  to  compete  on  a  much  more 
equitable  basis  with  his  large  competitor 
It  would  enable  him  to  pay  higher  sal- 
aries   to    his    executive    personnel     It 
would  enable  him  to  undertalce  some  of 
the  research  activities  which  are  the  life- 
blood  of  the  modem  corporation. 

The  benefits  to  the  Nation  are.  I  think 
quite  as  great.     As  I  stated  at  the  outset' 
we  are  a  Nation  built  on  the  basis  of  a 
free    competitive    economy.    Anything 
which  strengthens  this  economy  is  to  the 
benefit  of  all.     in  addition,  we  are  today 
leaders  of  the  free  world  and  we  adver- 
tise the  success  of  our  free-enterprise 
system.    If  we  are  to  maintain  the  posi- 
uon  and  the  strength  of  the  free  world 
in  the  struggle  against  the  alien  system 
of  communism,  we  must  maintain  our 
own  concepts.     This  bUl  is  certainly  no 
cure-all,  but  it  is.  at  least,  a  step  m  the 
right  direcUon. 
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Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
CowoaMSKWAi.  R«co«o,  1  am  pleaded  to 


Include  a  recent  speech  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Hon.  Kinneth 
RoBHTs.  who  represents  the  fourth  Ala- 
bama district. 

This  address  was  delivered  by  Con- 
gressman RoBiRTs  at  the  midwinter  con- 
ference of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
on  February  11.  1956.  in  Anniston.  Ala. 
I  am  siu-e  that  all  who  read  Representa- 
tive RoBEKTS'  timely  statement  will  find 
it  of  real  interest: 

The  price  of  freedom  U  high.  All  of  us 
In  thl«  room  are  aware  that  the  prtce  of  free- 
dom U  hi^h  because  we  have  already  made 
a  •ubetantlal  payment.  Some  of  the  pay. 
ment  haa  been  made  In  the  currency  of  time 
from  our  own  Uvea;  aome  baa  been  made  In 
the  currency  of  dollars  and  cenU;  and  some 
of  us  have  had  members  in  our  families  make 
their  final  payment  with  their  life. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I.  It  was  with  the  hope  that  thU 
was  the  "war  to  end  all  wars."  Unfortu- 
nately time  has  crueUy  ahown  us  that  this 
was  a  pious  hope.  Following  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  the  United  SUtes.  searching  for 
the  road  to  peace,  participated  in  a  disarma- 
ment race.  An  Immature  United  States 
danced  and  drank  its  way  through  the  roar- 
ing twenties,  oblivious  to  world  problems- 
seeking  only  the  gratlflcatlon  of  momentarv 
pleasures. 

The  "crash"  which  obliterated  our  dream 
world  of  the  twenties  was  a  harsh,  terrifying 
experience  for  America.    The  long,  hard  de- 
pression had  a  sobering  and  maturing  effect 
on  our  country.     Durln ;  these  years  of  the 
thirties  there  was  a  hard  core  which  felt  that 
the  United  States  Ooveriiment  should  devote 
Its  foreign  policy   to  sti  ylng  free  from  any 
entangling  alMancea.     Our  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  strengthening  our  own  do- 
mestic poUcy.     We  had  remained  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  we  should  not  now  In- 
dulge in  pollUcs  abroad.    It  was  during  these 
years,  while  we  refused  to  look   beyond  the' 
gentle  rolling  surf  of  our   coastlines,   that 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  rose  to  power.    The  re- 
sults of  our  hope  to  remain  free  from  world 
strife  by  not  participating  and  assuming  our 
role  of  responsibility  took  lu  toll  when  World 
War  II  broke  out  and  Invaded  the  lives  of 
all  of  us. 

I  am  proud  of  the  mature,  responsible  role 
the  United  States  has  played  since  thU  time 
Through  the  combined  efforts  of  all  our  clM- 
»ens  the  United  States  did  reach  total  mobl- 
llMtlon.  The  United  States  contributed  her 
men.  her  Industrial  strtngth.  and  her  phi- 
losophy rooted  deep  in  constitutional  liberty 
and  respect  for  the  Individual.  The  United 
States  contributed  these  elements  so  that  the 
world  could  live  In  peace  again  and  be  • 
haven  for  all  freemen  everywhere. 

Unfortunately  once  aijaln  time  did  not 
bring  our  wlah  true,  at  least  not  Immediately 
Ln  contrast  to  previous  behavior,  however  we 
have  not  drawn  about  iw  the  cloak  of  lsi)la- 
tlonlsm  In  the  false  hojie  that  thU  would 
provide  protection.  We  have  taken  a  strong 
atand  to  see  that  what  we  fought  for  and 
what  many  men  died  for  will  not  be  lost  We 
still  must  make  payment.i  upon  the  altar  of 
military  preparedness  If  ws  want  to  keep 
peace.    And  thU  we  are  willing  to  do 

This  time  the  United  States  took  a  strong 

fi..^ M^  ***P  "^'^^  "'^^  "»«»  *bo  died  so 
that  they  may  sleep  In  peace  In  Flanders 
Flew.  You  might  ask.  ^yhat  has  our  pro- 
gram  for  peace  been?  First,  let  me  say  it 
r^JT/?  '  •^°°*'  P**"lve  program  based  on 
•  reaiUUc  appraisal  of  the  world-the  worlds 
many  govemmenU.  lu  peoples,  and  the  In- 
trlcate  struggle  being  made  by  some  for  world 
control.  When  I  think  of  what  might  S 
«U1«^  our  militant  prrgnun  for  "peace, 
which  to  aome  may  seem  a  contradiction  In 
terms.  I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  made 

pher.  wm  Rogers.    wUi  Sogers  commenting 


on  the  reality  with  which  the  Pilgrims  faced 
life  said:  "When  the  Pilgrims  prayed,  they 
usually  had  a  musket  In  their  hands  so 
they'd  be  siu-e  to  get  what  they  asked  for." 
Of  our  Immediate  postwar  action,  I  think 
that  history  will  prove  that  the  MarahaU 
plan  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  hu- 
manitarian concepu  ever  conceived  and  Im- 
plemented by  any  conqueror.  It  would  have 
been  quite  poealble  for  a  nation  geared  to 
win  an  all-out  war.  while  still  In  the  white 
heat  of  battle,  to  have  accepted  the  Infa- 
moua  Morgenthau  plan — a  plan  to  com- 
pletely carve  up  the  carcass  of  Oermany  and 
serve  U  upon  r  platter  for  ail  the  victors  to 
relish.  Our  philosphy  transcended  this  petty 
bltterneas  and  embraced  a  program  to  bene- 
fit free  men  wherever  we  could.  We  bad 
not  lost  our  vision.  We  had  come  to  the  sad 
realization  that  though  the  last  shot  bad 
been  nred  in  the  hot  war,  the  struggle  stlU 
continued. 

It  took  both  courage  and  vision  for  our 
Government  to  act  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey, 
lime  has  proved  that  this  decision  was  right! 
Our  Oovernment  was  not  flustered  by  the 
Russians  prohibiting  land  travel  Into  Ber- 
lin. We  countered  thU  maneuver  with  the 
Berlin  airlift. 

As  the  true  character  and  designs  of  the 
Russian  Bear  continued  to  unfold  bit  by 
bit.  the  United  Sutes  and  our  allies  adopted 
a  counterdefenslve  policy.  The  Western 
AlUes  formed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alli- 
ance. ThU  has  been  followed  more  recently 
by  the  Southeast  Asian  Alliance. 

The  United  Nations,  with  our  full  support. 
took  the  difficult  strong  stand  to  meet  fores 
with  force  to  halt  overt  aggression  In  Korea. 
In    this    tense    International    chess    game 
being  waged  between  the  East  and  West  It 
U  difficult  to  anticipate  where  the  next  move 
win  be  made,     it  Is  not  difficult,  however,  to 
know  what  the  alms  of  our  opponent   are 
and  our  best  defensive  U  to  be  prepared  and' 
to  remain  alert. 
,        Congress   has   been   very   much   concerned 
about   both   remaining   prepared   and   alert. 
Although  the  present  administration  In  1»53 
recommended  a  New  Look  for  the  Air  Ftorce 
which,     translated     Into     simple     languaie* 
meant  a  cutback  In  the  number  of  air  wings! 
Ci^gress  opposed  thU  action  and  approprl- 
ated  funds  to  provide  us  with  137  air  wings 
In  the  1st  session  of  this  84th  Congress  the 
•dminutratlon  moved  to  cut  down  the  man- 
power of   the   United   Statca   Marine   Corps 
Congress   opposed   this  reduction.     Congress 
voted  additional  funds  to  increase  manpower 
personnel    and    to    malnUln    It    at   combat 
feadlnese. 

This  year  I  think  that  either  the  present 
admlnUtratlon  decided  that  the  people 
iininted  snd  knew  a  strong  military  defense 
program  was  essential  or  the  admlnUtratlon 
feared  congres.Monal  crltlcUm  and  opposi- 
tion, for  In  the  Presidents  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1957  the  defence  budget  T«,umU  k?e 
up  over  last  year  s  and  are  higher  than  what 
everyone  was  predicting  would  be  requested. 
u^  "»^  »dvocatlng  that  mlllUry  approprla- 
tlons  be  allowed  to  break  the  financial  back 
Tnci,™.^!  v.*!"k    "«**'"•  ''hen  our  national 

m^t  J  K^PP**"  P'o^'^bly  that  the  budget 

l^nL    .^^tZ^'*^  '^'"  y"^  '°'  the  first  time 

M  V    ^^*    Truman    admlnUtratlon    aceom- 

th^T!  '^^  '"  intelligent  Investment  In 
those  programs  which  are  essential  to  main- 
taming  world  peace.  If  we  do  not  It  mav 
venr  well  be  that  there  U  no  peacl  no  p^J 
perlty.  no  freedom,  and  very  litUe  hope. 

I  rli^***^  TL^"'*  concern  to  me  when 
I   read    the    first    of    Oen.    Matthew    Rldg- 

7^ul  ^'^-  "'*  ^  *>"°^"  "I  '*>»  I  was  being 
aflghtlng  force  on  which  rested  the  worwi 
J^ n.^wP*  !°'  •*'"•  •  •  •  Aa  Chief  of  staff. 

ommeni'Lt';'*'"^  '**»*  "»°^*»  "^  own  rec- 
ommendations were  made  on  a  purely  mili- 
tary basU.  the  decUlons  of  the  Deferie  oi- 
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partment  were  based  on  oonslderations  other 
than  clear-cut  nUlltary  needs.  They  were 
based  on  budgetary  considerations,  on  po- 
litical consideration,  on  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  the  field  of  domestic  politics  l>y  a 
drastic  reduction  in  military  expenditures.** 

If  any  of  General  Rldgway's  statement  Is 
trtie.  It  U  a  shocking  situation.  The  defense 
of  our  country  should  not  liecome  political 
football  considerations.  The  people  of  our 
country  who  are  called  up  to  nmu  whenever 
there  has  been  an  error  In  Jutginent.  do  not 
want  partisan  politics  to  determine  our  pol- 
icy. We  cannot  afford  to  be  partisan  in  terms 
of  either  money,  men.  or  time.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress,  regardless  of  whatever  party- 
line  propaganda  may  be  dUtrlbuted.  I  can 
assure  you  I  intend  to  support  those  pro- 
grams which  I  sincerely  feel  wUl  carry  us 
toward  peace.  ThU  Is  a  mutter  ot  world 
se<:iu-lty. 

One  of  the  deadly  races  now  t>elng  run 
between  Russia  and  the  Unltnd  St4ktes  U  to 
develop  the  ballUtlc  missile.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  the  Kremlin  has  been  striv- 
ing to  narrow  the  technological  gap  between 
the  Russian  economy  and  our  own.  Each 
year  they  have  challenged  us  more  formid- 
ably in  our  one  area  of  superior  strength^ 
our  ablUty  to  design  and  put  into  produc- 
tion superior  weapons.  The  Soviets  achieved 
their  first  atomic  bomb  in  1M&.  In  1053.  less 
than  9  ooonths  after  the  United  States  first 
full-scale  hydrogen  tests,  the  Russians  de- 
tonated a  hyOro^n  bomb.  The  Soviets  have 
developed  the  BUon  x  loug-rAnge  Jet  com- 
parable to  our  B  52'8.  Today  our  monopoly 
for  delivering  atomic  bomt>s  no  longer  exlrts. 
There  are  facts  we  cannot  lgn«)re. 

In  the  hands  of  a  treacherous  aggressor, 
the  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  can 
bring  hydrogen  warfare's  threat  of  extinction 
to  &laln  Street.  United  States  of  America. 
And  It  can  arrive  In  less  than  SO  minutes,  di- 
rect from  Moscow.  To  date,  there  U  no 
known  defense  against  this  rionster. 

Dtirlng  the  past  few  years.  Congress  has 
been  apprcprlatlng  increasing;  amounts  of 
money  for  the  guided -mlsstlii  program.  I 
feel  that  this  program  wiU  luive  to  be  aeri- 
ously  stepped -up  if  we  want  to  win  this  race. 
If  we  do  not  win.  it  U  possible  that  Russia 
w-lll  blackmail  our  allies  into  InscUvlty  by 
threat  of  extinction.  It  U  possible  that  thU 
program  could  t>e  quickene<l.  if  Senator 
Jackson's  proposal  to  remove  this  program 
from  Interservlce  rivalry  were  followed  and 
It  was  est8b]t>:hed  in  an  lnde{iendent  setup, 
Euch  as  the  Manhattan  DUtrlct  was  created 
to  develop  the  atomic  bomb.  I  hcpe  that  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees wlU  give  thU  deadly  matttir  tlicir  imme- 
diate  attention. 

In  thU  race  for  technical  fuperlorlty,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  need  for  trains.  Are  we 
winning  the  race  developing  ard  training  one 
of  our  greatest  natural  resources,  the  minds 
of  our  young  people?  In  the  26  years  between 
1828  and  1954  Rusala  graduated  082.000  en- 
gineers as  against  480.000  in  the  United 
Statea.  Last  year  Ruaela  graduated  twice  as 
many  engineers  us  we  did. 

At  thU  time  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
am  very  much  lu  favor  of  the  stand  which 
the  VFW  had  taken  In  supp'irtlng  legisla- 
tion which  would  continue  GI  educational 
training  benefits  so  long  as  young  men  are 
being  drafted.  Such  legislation  seems  only 
equitable  to  me.  I  should  also  like  to  point 
out  that  this  program  pays  for  Itself  In 
dollars  and  ccnU  as  well  as  in  intangibles. 
When  the  trainees  of  World  War  n  com- 
pleted their  training,  their  Income  was  be- 
low that  of  nonveterans  In  the  same  age 
group.  In  1954.  10  years  after  the  act  had 
been  In  effect,  the  veteran's  average  earning 
power  had  gone  past  the  nonveterans.  and 
these  men  were  contributing  In  inconte  taxes 
alone  approximately  gl  billion  a  year  more 
than  the  nonvet^^rans.  The  total  cost  of 
the  World  War  II  educational  program  was 


•14^  btlllon.  ThU  means  that  the  pro- 
gram paid  for  ItMlf  within  14 14  years  and 
that  the  Uxes  after  that  are  all  profit.  And 
It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  this  program 
trained  180,000  needed  doctors.  118,000  re- 
search adentists.  450.000  cIvU  engineers  and 
many,  many  others.  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  expect  to  support  legislation  to  continue 
this  very  fine  program  when  It  comes  before 
the  Houss  of  Representatives  for  a  vote. 

I  have  spoken  of  military  preparedness 
this  afternoon.  But  It  U  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  that  we  shaU  win  our  final 
victory.  The  success  of  our  greet  humani- 
tarUu  concepts— the  Bfarsliall  plan,  the 
point  4  program,  to  share  the  world's 
abundance — U  obvious,  if  one  U  to  Judge 
by  the  fact  that  Russia  U  now  trying  to 
emuUte  us.  World  War  II  cost  us  $350 
billion.  Our  foreign  aid  programs  have  cost 
less  than  $65  bUUon.  ThU  U  a  small  invest- 
ment to  make  for  peace,  and  the  return 
Is  Incalculable  In  terms  of  life,  liberty  and 
happiness. 

I  am  sorry  If  I  seemed  to  have  painted 
you  a  picture  of  gloom  here  thU  afternoon. 
1  do  not  feel  that  way  about  It.  I  do  feel 
that  It  U  a  realistic  appraisal  arul  that  a 
strong  portion  of  ova  defense  depends  upon 
facing  reality.  I  woiUd  Uke  to  say  that  I 
have  faith.  I  have  faith  In  thU  great  Na- 
tion of  ours.  In  the  heritage  bestowed  upon 
us  by  our  ancestors  who  came  to  this  wilder- 
ness to  found  a  nation  dedicated  to  "liberty, 
Justice,  and  freedom  for  all." 

The  West  believes  in  the  dignity  of  man; 
in  human  worth;  in  freedom  for  the  develop- 
ment and  expression  of  man's  aoul.  For 
these  reasons  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall 
win  ultimate  victory  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men.  In  Zechariah  it  reads:  "Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosu." 


Caltfonua  Witaesws  Prare  That  Colorado 
River  Project  WiU  Not  Threateo  CaB- 
forwa's  Water  Riffkts 
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Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  the 
duty  of  those  of  us  who  represent  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  not  one  drop  of  water  to 
which  California  is  legally  entitled  Is 
taken  from  it  by  the  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect legislation.  That  this  is  at  the  heart 
of  California's  particular  concern  In  this 
matter  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  the  comments  of  the 
California  State  engineer,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Edmonston.  on  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project: 

The  primary  Interest  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia In  the  specific  projects  set  forth  In 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  at  Reclama- 
tion as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  January  26,  1951,  U  that  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  any  of  these 
projects,  California  will  receive  Its  due  ap- 
portionment of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  as  provided  for  In  the  Colorado 
River  compact  and  related  laws,  instnunents, 
and  doctiments.** 


Should  authorization  of  the  project 
prejudice  California's  legal  rights  to  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  my  duty 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  every  other  per- 
son charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
representing  California  in  or  before 
Congress  would  be  to  oppose  the  legisla- 
tion with  all  possible  vigor.  Conversely, 
such  opposition  is  out  of  order  if  it  can 
be  established  that  authorization  would 
pose  no  threat  whatsoever  to  California's 
legal  share  of  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  providing  the  project  is  otherwise 
in  accord  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  governing  water 
resources  development. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  upper  basin  to  develop 
and  use  some  of  the  water  to  which  It  is 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  without  impairing  its 
ability  to  deliver  to  California  and  the 
other  lower  basin  States  the  water  to 
which  they  are  entiled.  That  conclusion 
is  based  on  statements  by  Northcutt  Ely 
and  Raymond  Matthew,  attorney  and 
engineer,  respecUvely,  for  the  California- 
Colorado  River  Board,  and  on  official 
comments  and  statements  by  California 
State  Engineer  Edmonston.  and  by  the 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California  to 
the  effect  that  all  of  the  consumptive 
uses  in  the  upper  basin  contemplated  in 
current  legislation  can  be  made  without 
interfering  with  the  quantity  of  water 
which  must  be  delivered  to  the  lower 
basin.  Later"  In  this  article  evidence 
will  be  presented  from  the  official  record 
which  establishes  that  California  officials 
have,  nrst,  admitted  that  water -avafl- 
able  for  use  in  the  upper  basin  is  more 
than  adequate  to  supply  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  projects  included  in  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  without 
injiu-y  to  California;  second,  maintained  , 
that  large  holdover  storage  in  the  upper 
basin  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  de- 
velopment there  in  order  to  assure  that 
California  and  the  other  lower  basm 
States  will  continue  to  receive  the  water 
to  which  they  are  entitled  imder  the 
compact;  third,  urged  prompt  construc- 
tion of  the  largest  featiure  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project,  namely,  the 
Glen  Canyon  reservoir;  and  fourth,  en- 
dorsed the  generation  of  electric  energy 
as  a  necessary  and  desirable  adjimct  of 
upper  basin  development. 
BACKc*Qjcn<D  or  PKOPOSALS   ros   tjrm  •acin 

DEVSLOPMXNT 

Basic  to  any  understanding  of  the 
rights  of  the  seven  States  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  is  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  of  1922.**  That  compact  divides 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  into  two  parts, 
the  upper  basin  comprising  parts  of  the 
upper  basin  comprising  parts  of  the 
States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 
Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  the  lower  basin 
comprising  parts  of  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona, California,  Nevada.  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah,  with  Lee  Ferry,  a  point  in 
Arizona,  as  the  dividing  point  between 
the  two  basins.  Each  basin  is  defined  to 
Include,  in  addition  to  the  specified 
States,  such  other  States  located  outside 
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the  drainage  area  of  the  Colorado  River 
system  as  are  or  will  be  beneficially 
senred  by  waters  diverted  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  system  above  or  below  Lee 
Ferry,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Article  in  (a)  of  the  compact  appor- 
tions to  each  basin  In  perpetuity: 

The  exclusive  beneficial  consumptive  use 
or  7.S0O.0O0  acre-feet  of  water  per  annum. 

Article  in  (d)  provides  that — 
states  of  the  upper  division  will  not  caiiae 
the  flow  of  the  river  at  Lee  Perry  to  be  de- 
pleted below  an  aggregate  of  76  million  acre- 
feet  for  any  period  of  10  consecutive  years. 

The  Colorado  River  Compact  and  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.''— which 
authorized  the  Hoover  Dam  and  the  AIl- 
Amerlcan  Canal  as  its  major  features — 
became  effecUve  In  1929  after  ratifica- 
tion of  the  compact  by  6  of  the  7  States 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  California  Limitation  Act " 
and  the  proclamation  by  the  President. 
Development  in  the  lower  basin  pro- 
ceeded at  a  fast  pace  with  the  construc- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam,  Parker  Dam,  Davis 
Dam.  the  Colorado  River  Acqueduct,  and 
other  works.  Development  in  the  upper 
basin,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded 
more  slowly,  due  to  various  factors  in- 
cluding the  lack  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  use  of  their  waters  and  of 
an  apportionment  of  the  waters  among 
the  States  themselves,  and  to  various 
economic,  technical,  and  other  problems 
that  confronted  It. 

The  first  effective  step  toward  even- 
tual   upper    basin    development    came 
with    the    enactment    of    the    Boulder 
Canyon    Project    Adjustment    Act    of 
1940."    Section  2  (d)  of  that  act  pro- 
vided for  a   payment  of   $500,000   an- 
nually  from    the   Colorado   River   dam 
fund,    which    was    established    by    the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  to  a  spe- 
cial fund  In  the  Treasury  designated  the 
"Colorado    River    development    fund." 
The   first   receipts   of   the    fund   up   to 
$1  300.000  were  directed  to  be  used  "for 
the  continuation  and  extension,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  studies 
and    Investigations    by    the    Bureau    of 
Reclamation  for  the  formulation  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  utilization 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem for  irrigation,  electric  power,  and 
other  purposes"  in  the  upper  and  lower 
divisions  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Receipts  of  the  fund  through  the  year 
1955  were  directed  to  be  used  for  in- 
vestigation and  construction  of  projects 
in  the  four  States  of  the  upper  division 
Pursuant  to  that  authorization    the 
Department  of  the  Interior  undertook 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  potential 
water    resources    developments    in    the 
Colorado  River  Basin  in  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado.  Nevada.  New  Mexico 
Utah,    and    Wyoming,    the    results    of 
which  were  contained  In  an  Interim  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
published    In    1947   and   entitled   "The 
Colorado  River— A  Natural  Menace  Be- 
comes a  National  Resource.""    Before 
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publication  the  report  was  submitted  to 
the  seven  affected  States  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  war.  the  Ftxleral  Power  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  their  replies  were  included 
in  it.  The  report  contained  a  compre- 
hensive inventory  of  potential  water  re- 
sources developments  Ih  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  In  his  letter  transmitting 
it  to  the  President,  tJie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  stated  : 

Although  I  cannot  recommend  author- 
ization of  any  projects  at  thU  time,  I  am 
sending  the  accompanying  Inventory  report 
forward  In  order  that  >ou  and  the  Congress 
may  be  apprized  of  this  comprehensive  In- 
ventory of  potential  water  resource  develop- 
ments In  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and  of 
the  present  situation  r«-gardlng  water  rights 
In  the  Colorado  River  Basin." 

The  report  took  cornizance  of  the  fact 
that  while  the  Colorado  River  compact 
divides  the  water  between  the  upper  and 
lower  basins,  it  made  no  division  among 
the  SUtes  within  each  basin.  It  further 
noted  that  an  Upp<'r  Basin  Compact 
Commission  had  been  created  to  appor- 
tion upper  basin  water.  The  commis- 
sion reached  agreement  and  the  compact 
became  effective  upon  the  concurrence 
of  Congress  in  1948." 

Following  the  apportionment  of  the 
waters  among  the  upper  basin  States, 
various  bills  were  Introduced  to  author- 
ize developments  there.    Meanwhile  the 
Department  continued  its  studies,  and 
under  date  of  December  1950.  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  presented  Project 
Planning  Report  No.   4-aa-81-l  which 
recommended    approval    of    an    overall 
plan  of  development  of  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  and  Initial  authoriza- 
tion and  construction  of  5  storage  proj- 
ects and  10  participating  or  consump- 
tive-use projects.     Under  date  of  June 
14,  1951.  California  submitted  Its  views 
and  recommendations  on  the  report,  say- 
ing, among  other  things,  the  following: 
The  State   of   Callforala   favors  cont^es- 
slonal  authorization  of  the  specific  projects 
set  forth  In  the  pruposeU  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  as  nray  be  modified, 
and  their  construction   with   Federal  fuims 
consistent  with  national  welfare  If  (a)  such 
projects  qualify  under  criteria,  policies,  and 
procedures  of  the  Congress,  and  (b)  the  di- 
version and  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the   . 
Colorado  River  system  by  and  through  these 
projects   win   not   Impair  the  rlghu  of   the 
State  of   California  or   any   of   its  agencies 
to  the  waters  of  that  system  as  defined  and 
set    forth    In    the    Colorado    River    compact 
and  related  laws  and  documents.'* 

The  project  was  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing study  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion on  the  basis  of  which  a  supplemen- 
tal report  dated  December  10,  1953.  was 
prepared.  It  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  the  Glen  Canyon  and  Echo 
Park  storage  and  power  units  and  of 
some  11  reclamation  projects.  The 
total  cost  of  the  units  recommended  for 
authorization  was  $923,056,000.  The  re- 
port was  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House."    President  Eisenhower  re- 
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ferred  to  the  report  In  a  press  release 
dated  March  20.  1954,  which  read,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

I  have  today  approved  recommendations 
for  the  development  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

The  general  plan  upon  which  theae  recom- 
mendations are  based  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  have  been  reviewed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  LeglslaUon 
embodying  the  administrations  recommen- 
datloiu  U  being  prepared  for  introduction 
In  the  Congress. 

ThU  Is  a  comprehensive,  well-planned  de- 
velopmenf  of  a  river  basin.  The  close  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  upon  which  the  Sec- 
retary s  plan  Is  based  also  carries  out  thU 
admlnUtratlons  approach  to  water-resource 
development. 

The  development  will  conserve  water,  en- 
abling the  region  to  Increase  supplies  for 
municipal  uses.  Industrial  development,  and 
Irrigation.  It  will  develop  much-needed 
electric  power. 

The  development  calls  for  sound  flnanclng. 
The  legislation  now  being  drafted  will  set 
up  a  fund  for  the  entire  project  so  that  it 
win  be  constructed  and  paid  for  as  a  basin 
program. 

I  hope  the  Congress  wlU  give  early  consid- 
eration to  enactment  of  the  admlnUtratlon'a 
legislative  proposal.  I  firmly  believe  devel- 
opment of  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin  In 
accordance  with  lu  provisions.  Is  In  the 
national  Interest.^ 

The  President  has  repeatedly  urged 
the  Congress  to  approve  his  proposed 
upper  Colorado  River  development.  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
Congress  In  January  1955.  President 
Eisenhower  sUted  with  reference  to  the 
project: 

The  Federal  Government  must  shoulder 
Its  •  •  •  partnership  obligations  by  under- 
taking projecu  of  such  complexity  and  slz« 
that  their  success  requires  Federal  develop- 
ment. In  keeping  with  thu  principle  I 
again  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
to  conserve  and  assure  better  use  of  precious 
water  essential  to  the  future  of  the  West.^ 

In  his  budget  message  for  the  same  ' 
year  the  President  said: 

I  also  recommend   enactment  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  undertake  construction  of  two  compre- 
hensive rlver-basln  ImprovemenU  which  are 
.  beyond  the  capacity  of  local  Initiative,  pub- 
lic or  private,  but  which  are  needed  for  Irrl- 
gallon,  power,  fiood  control,  and  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supply.     These  are  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  development  In 
the  States  of  Colorado.  Utah.  Wyoming   Art- 
zona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Frylngpan- 
Arkansas    development    In    Colorado.     The 
Colorado  River  development  will  enable  the 
upper  basin  SUtes  to  conserve  fioodwaters 
and  to  assure  the  avallabUlty  of  water  and 
power  necessary  for  the  economic  growth  of 
the   region  •  •   •  Sale   of    power   generated 
at  theae  developmenu  will  repay  the  power 
investment  within  50  years  and  will  make  a 
contribution    toward    repayment    of    other 
Investments.* 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  for 
1956.  delivered  only  last  month.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  again  urgently  recom- 
mended action  authorizing  the  Colorado 
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River  storage  project  and  the  nirlngpan. 
Arkansas  project  during  the  current 
sion  of  Congress.** 
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The  Senate's  bill  to  authorize  the 
project.  S.  500.  passed  that  body  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  84th  Congress.  It 
would  authorize  6  storage  reservoirs  with 
hydroelectric  features  and  incidental 
works  and  12  participating  or  consump- 
tive-use irrigation  projects  plus  some  21 
additional  projects  conditioned  on  later 
congressional  approval  of  feasibility  re- 
ports on  each.  The  total  construction 
cost  of  all  features  in  the  Senate  bill  is 
$1,658,460,100. 

H.  R.  3383,  to  authorizfi  the  project, 
was  favorably  reported."  bi  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
July  8.  1955.  and  shortly  thereafter 
cleared  for  floor  consideration  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules."  Congress 
adjourned  before  the  matter  was  taken 
up  in  the  House.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
backers  will  press  for  House  action  early 
in  the  current  session  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress. As  reported  by  the  committee. 
H.  R.  3383  would  authorize  as  an  Initial 
phase  of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  upper 
basin  development  4  holdover  storage 
reservoirs  and  11  participating  pro.'ects. 
The  4  holdover  storage  lUilts  and  their 
locations  are  as  follows: 

Olen  Canyon.  Ariz,  and  Utah.  Flam- 
ing Gorge.  Utah  and  Wyo.;  Navajo.  N. 
Mex.;  Curecantil.  Colo." 

The  11  consumptive-use  projects  would 
bring  Irrigation  to  some  132,000  acres  of 
new  land  and  provide  a  supplemental 
water  supply  for  an  additional  234,000 
acres. 

The  controversial  Echo  Park  Dam. 
which  has  been  opposed  by  Individuals 
and  organizations  on  grounds  that  it 
would  invade  the  Dlnosclur  National 
Monument,  was  eliminated  from  H.  R. 
3383  in  our  committee,  as  was  the  Juniper 
Dam.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $760  million  which  is  $190 
million  less  than  the  $950  million  recom- 
mended for  the  project  by  the  Elsen- 
hower admlnl5tratlon. 

Recently  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  governors.  Senators,  and 
Representatives  of  the  upper  basin  to 
eliminate  Echo  Park  Dam  from  the  proj- 
ect in  deference  to  those  who  opposed 
that  particular  feature  because  of  its 
location.  Based  on  the  elimination  of 
Echo  Park,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  which  Is  typical  of 
the  national  conservation  societies  which 
opposed  the  project  solely  because  of 
Echo  Park,  advised  Congresj^man  Dawson 
of  Utah  by  letter  dnted  Pebniary  1.  1956. 
that  Its  opposition  has  been  withdrawn." 
That  withdrawal  leaves  the  California 
opposition  as  the  only  objector  to  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Colorado  storage 
project. 


»•  H.  Doc.  No.  241.  84th  Cong..  2d  sen.,  at  10. 
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Although,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  California's  primary  concern  with 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  relates  to  any  ad- 
verse effect  the  project  may  have  on  its 
legal  shares  to  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  much  criticism  has  been 
forthcoming  from  the  California  oppo- 
slUon  based  on  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  project.  Following  is  the  allocation 
of  costs  of  the  project  which  would  be 
authorized  in  the  pending  H.  R.  3383: 

Item  and  allocation 
Nonreimbursable:  Flood  con- 
trol, fish   and   wildlife  and 

recreation ^g,  jo5. 000 

Reimbursable: 

^owvt 422.743.600 

Municipal  water 40,950.000 

Irrigation _. „ »  282, 800,  000 

Of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  less 
than  1  percent  is  nonreimbursable  and 
that  Is  for  features  which  have  spe- 
cifically been  recoghized  as  Federal  ex- 
penses such  as  flood  control."  fish  and 
wildlife."  and  recreation."  The  remain- 
ing 99  percent  plus  of  the  cost  Is  re- 
imbursable. The  entire  allocation  for 
municipal  and  industrial  water  and 
power  of  approximately  $4G3.7  million  is 
returnable  to  the  United  States  with  In- 
terest on  the  Investment  plus  interest 
accruing  during  construction.  The  Irri- 
gation allocation  of  $282.8  million  would 
be  repaid  In  equal  installments  over  a 
50-year  period  plus  any  development  pe- 
riod autliorized.  but  does  not  bear  In- 
terest in  accordance  with  a  principle 
that  has  been  a  part  of  reclamation  law 
for  over  50  years. 

Referring  to  the  application  of  reve- 
nues contemplated  from  the  project  in- 
cluded in  H.  R.  3383.  the  following  is 
set  forth  In  the  committee  report: 

In  a  50-year  period  following  the  lart 
power  installation,  net  power  revenues  from 
the  pownr  facilities  herein  authorized  are 
estimated  at  $1,075  million.  Irrigation  rev- 
enues In  50  years  from  the  Irrigation  proj- 
ects herein  authorlr«d  are  estimated  at  sSfl.e 
million.  The  •1.075  million  from  power  rev- 
enues would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  power 
Investment  of  $422.7  million.  Interest  on 
the  power  Investment  of  about  $320  million 
to  the  Federal  Treasury,  the  necesrary  finan- 
cial assistance  to  Irrigation  of  $246.2  million 
($2828  million  minus  $36.6  million)  and 
leave  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  about  $80  million.  Municipal  water  rev- 
enues would  be  sufficient  to  repay  the  mu- 
nicipal water  allocation  with  Interest  includ- 
ing Interest  during  construction. 

After  the  project  has  been  completely  re- 
paid, the  net  power  revenues  amounting  to 
from  $15  million  to  $20  million  annually  for 
the  units  herein  authorized  will  continue 
to  flow  into  the  Treasury.  Over  the  long 
run,  these  additional  revenues  will  more 
than  offset  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment resulting  from  Interest-free  flnanclng 
for  the  irrigation  investnxent.  Tbui.  It  is 
evident  that  the  repayment  plan  is  sound 
and  that  repayment  Is  In  accordance  with 

"H.  Rept.  No.  1087.  84th  Cong.,  Ist  seas. 
at  11  and  la. 
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Resources  Law  (1950)  at  331. 


the  normal  procedure  for  reclamaUon  proj- 
ects." *^  ' 

In  his  testimony  on  S.  500."  Mr.  North- 
cutt  Ely  decried  the  fact  that  the  power 
revenues.  In  addition  to  repaying  the  cost 
of  the  power  facilities  with  interest,  will 
be  used  to  pay  out  the  cost  of  the  recla- 
mation facilities  included  In  the  project. 
Yet  the  U£<;  of  power  revenues  for  such 
purposes  has  been  a  common  feature  of 
Federal  reclamation  projects  financing." 
It  received  the  endorsement  of  President 
Eisenhower's  Presidential  Committee  on 
Water  Resources  Policy  In  a  report  "  sent 
to  the  Congress  on  January  17. 1958.  The 
Committee  was  comprised  of  the  three 
following  Cabinet  offlcers:  Secretary  of 
Interior  McKay.  Chairman;  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson;  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Wilson.  In  tlieir  report  the 
members  said  in  part  as  follows: 

Use  of  excers  revenues:  Reclamstlon  li^w 
has  for  many  years  permitted  the  appllcaUon 
of  exceEs  revenue  from  tlie  sale  of  power  and 
mimlripal  and  industrial  water  (I.  e..  reve- 
nues received  In  excess  of  the  amount  neres- 
sary  to  amortise  the  capital  cost  with  Interest 
and  cost  of  maintenance  and  o)>eratluu  of 
such  purposes)  to  help  reoay  part  of  Irriga- 
tion costs.  Such  application  has  been  made 
on  numeroiu  projects  over  many  years.  It 
should  be  recogulred,  however,  that  any 
charge  for  power  above  that  necessary  to 
repay  power  costs  constitutes  In  effect  an 
assessment  upon  the  power  users,  who  In- 
clude prsctlcnlly  all  of  the  residents  In  the 
region.  Thus.  It  U  one  method  of  collecting 
a  share  of  coets  from  secondary  local  bene, 
flctarles. 

The  Committee  believes  that  such  a  u«e 
of  excess  revenue  from  Federal  power  sales 
to  repay  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  other  types 
of  projecto  Is  a  Justifiable  prooedure  provided 
the  project  to  which  such  revcuufw  are  ap- 
plied Is  a  part  of  the  area  from  which  such 
excess  revenues  are  derived.** 

The  Callfomlans  who  object  to  the 
project  on  grounds  of  subsidy  do  so  in 
the  fact  of  the  fact  that  the  major  sub- 
sidy to  the  reclamation  projects  comes 
not  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  but  from 
the  power  users  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lar principles.  The  Federal  subsidy 
amounts  to  only  $8.2  million  and  that  for 
features  which  are  recognized  as  Federal 
expenses."  Contrast  that  subsidy  with 
the  estimated  nonreimbursable  Federal 
cost  of  $348  million  "  for  only  one  flood 
control  project  In  Southern  California, 
namely  the  Los  Angeles  County  drain- 
age area — excluding  the  Whlttier  Nar- 
rows Reservoir — and  you  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  reaction  of  Upper  Ba.«ln 
spokesmen  to  challenges  to  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  based  on  eco- 
nomics by  the  California  opposition. 
Thus  a  single  flood-control  project  which 
benefits  1  area  in  California  carries  a 
nonreimbursable  Federal  grant  which  is 


"H.  Rept.  1087,  84th  Cong.,  Ist  sesa..  at 
12  and  13. 

X  Hearlngi  on  8.  600,  supra,  at  673. 

"  The  report  of  the  President's  Wat«r  Re- 
sources Policy  Commission,  op.  dt.,  supra,  •$ 
296. 

"H.  Doc.  816.  84th  Cong.,  2d  seM.  (1955). 

•>  Id.  at  33. 

*  Supra,  notes  30,  31.  and  32. 

"Hearings  before  suboommittee  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations.  U.  8.  Senat« 
on  H.  R.  6766,  84th  Cong..  1st  Mas.  (1855),  at 
1886. 
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over  43  ttacs  tbe  subsidy  to  the  Colorado 

storage  project  in  which  4  States  benefit. 
If  it  la  considered  appropriate  to  take 
into  account  the  coet  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment based  on  the  non- interest-bear- 
inc  irrigation  investment,  those  features 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  projects 
would  cost  the  United  States  some  $385 
million  In  Interest  over  the  60-year  amor- 
tization term.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
all  Federal  costs  will  have  been  repaid! 
The  nonreimbursable  Federal  grant  for 
the  Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area. 
on  the  other  hand,  will  over  the  same 
length  of  time  cost  the  United  States 
$57D  million  in  interest  alone  and  this 
interest  cost  will  continue  to  mount  in- 
definitely. After  100  years,  it  wUl 
amount  to  $870  million. 

Furthermore,  it  ia  dimcult  for  Cali- 
fomians  to  oppose  the  upper  basin  devel- 
opment on  economic  grounds  when  the 
State  of  California  is  going  to  build  the 
Feather  River  project  out  of  its  own 
funds  with  no  reference  to  historical 
standards  of  feo&ibiUty. 

•OTTTRZUf    CALUOMTt/k't    POSITIOIt 

At  the  outset  I  stated  that  my  refusal 
to  Join  the  allnement  against  the  upper 
basin  development  which  Nvjrthcutt  Ely 
and  Raymond  Matthew — attorney  and 
engineer,  respectively,  fcr  the  Califor- 
nia-Colorado River  Board— have  spear- 
headed is  based  on  a  conviction  that  it  Is 
possible  for  the  upper  basin  to  develop 
some  of  its  legal  share  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  Ba  in  without  im- 
pairing California's  rights  to  its  share 
of  the  same  waters.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
now  set  forth  the  evidence  on  which  that 
conclusion  Is  based — evidence  assembled 
from  the  public  record  which  I  beheve 
does  not  support  th^stand  of  those  who 
have  fought  upper  Muin  development  as 
a  "threat  to  Califoynla'a  vital  water  and 
power  supplies."* 

WATsm  AVAnJuur  rom  tmt  u»  upm  SArav 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  article 
m  (a)  of  the  Colorado  River  compact 
apporUons  to  the  upper  basin  the  bene- 
ficial consumptive  use  of  7,500.000  acre- 
feet  per  annum  from  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  Baiin.    The  SUte  engi- 
neer of  California  has  stated  that  the 
long-term    average    quantity    available 
for  use  in  the  upper  basin  ma.y  be  some- 
what less  than  7.500,000  acre-feet  a  year 
due  to  article  m  (d)  of  the  compact 
which  provides   that  the  upper  basin 
States  will  not  cause  the  flow  of  the  river 
at  Lee  Ferry  to  be  depleted  below  an  ag- 
gregate of  75.000.000  acre-feet  for  any 
10  consecutive  years.     He  stated  that 
studies  have  indicated  that  the  upper 
basin  during  a  critical  period  such  as 
1931^40  would  not  have  more  than  6- 
077.000  acre-feet  available  to  it.  wh'ch 
together  with  estimated  reservoir  losses 
of  831.000  acre-feet,  would  result  in  a 
total  consumpUve  use  of  6.9C8,000  acre- 
feet.    He  then  concluded  that  the  long- 
term  average  quanUty  available  for  con- 
siunptlve  use  in  the  upper  basin  is  be- 
tween 6.900.000  and  7,500.000  acre-feet 
per  year." 


February  2S 


There  has  been  unanimous  agreement 
among  Callfomians  that  the  consump- 
Uve uses  of  projects  included  in  S.  500 
or  H.  R  3383  would  not  require  near  the 
amount  of  water  allotted  to  the  upper 
basin  by  the  compact.  Mr.  Ely  testiiled 
in  part,  as  follows: 

1^«  agKre«;at«  conaumptlT*  \im  oT  Umm 
prujccu  la  said  to  imnc^  from  about  a  half 
mliUon  to  about  1  Vi  mUUoa  acre-feet.  Tbeae 
quanuiiea  when  added  to  about  3.5C0.O0O 
acre-feet,  aaid  to  be  required  by  |>rojecU 
already  constructed  or  authorized  would  rep- 
resent a  total  use  of  say  3  million  or  4  mlllon 
acre-feet  in  the  upper  bastn.  The  larger 
of  these  nsrures  U  stUl  within  the  quanUty 
of  7.500.000  acre-feet  per  annum,  tbe  use  of 
which  la  apportioned  to  the  upper  baaln  by 
*rucle  3  (a)  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
Moreover,  the  engineering  studies  indicate 
that  this  total  could  be  permanenUy  put  to 
use  without  the  construction  of  any  new 
bold-over  storage  whatever. ■■ 


«•  30  loB  Angelee  B.  A.  Bull.  237 
♦'  II.  Doc.  419.  bOtii  Cong..  1st 
9kX  33  and  34. 


(l»47). 


Not  only  did  Mr.  Ely  and  Mr.  Matthew 
concede  that  the  consumptive  uses  of  all 
projects  included  in  the  Colorado  R;ver 
storape  project  legislation  Is  well  within 
the  upper  basin's  entitlement,  but  they 
testifled  such  uses  were  so  smsll  that 
they  could  be  made  without  the  con- 
struction of  any  hold-ov^  storage  facil- 
ities whatsoever. 

Mr.  Matthew  testified  bef  r?  tlie 
House  committee,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Under  present  conditions  of  dcvclcpment 
of  the  upper  ba*ln.  the  OMasured  How  at  Lee 
Ferry  during  all  pertcds  of  10  consecutive 
years  has  always  tnaterlnllr  exceeded  75  mil- 
lion acre-feet  throughout  the  period  of  rec- 
ord to  date  Studies  by  the  Bureau  la  the 
project  planning  report  Indicate  that  In  the 
dryett  10-year  period  of  reord,  1930-40  the 
upper  basin  could  have  theoreUcally  tWd 
without  holdover  storage,  about  4  300  (WO 
acre -feet  of  water,  or  about  2.300.000  acre- 
feet  m-ve  than  tbe  prs— nt  use  as  aMUaatMi 
by  the  |>ur«Hi.« 

Mr.  Ely  referred  to  the  fact  that  all 
authorised  and  contemplated  uses  in  the 
upper  basin  would  represent  a  total  of 
from  3.500.000  to  4.500.000  acre -feet  la 
the  upper  basin  and  added: 

Moreover,  the  engineering  studies  indicate 
that  this  total  could  be  permanently  put  to 
u»e  without  the  coimtrucUou  of  any  new 
holdover  storage  wbat^vsr.  aod  that  no  bold 
over  stora;:*  would  be  required  for  newly 
Idded"-""''*^  •*"  "  °**'"  projecu  wera 

Even  the  pendency  of  the  case  of  Ari- 
zona against  California  dees  not  aJTect 
the  amount  of  water  required  for  con- 
sumptive use  by  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project,  plus  that  required  for  all 
presenUy  authoriaed  and  existing  proj- 
ects. The  future  determination  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  that  case  on  such  im- 
portant qucsUons  as  whether  beneficial 
consumptive  use  as  used  in  article  in 
(a)  of  the  Colorado  River  compact  and 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  means  the 
quantity  in  fact  used,  measured  at  the 
place  of  use,  or  the  effect  of  that  use 
measured  in  terms  of  stream  depletion 

826  ""*^°^  °°  ^  **  ^*^*3-  ""P^a-  »t  83*  and 

-January  M.  1954.  Raymond  Matthews 
•tatsment  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  IrrlgaUon  and  Reclamation  on  H  a.  4449 
and  others.  83d  Cong..  3d  seas  ,  at  692 

•*  Hearings  on  S.  600,  supra,  at  671. 


at  I^e  Ferry,  as  well  as  its  decision  on 
other  disputed  interpretaUons  of  provi- 
sions of  pertinent  compacts,  laws,  and 
treaties  does  not  warrant  a  delay  In  au- 
thorization of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project,  since,  as  Mr   Ely  has  testi- 
fied, the  amount  involved  in  that  litiga- 
tion vis-a-vis  the  upper  and  lower  basins 
amounta  to  3  million  acre -feet.*    Thus 
if  all  disputed  issues  in  that  case  are 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  stand  California 
has  taken  Jn  Arizona  a^rain-n  California 
now  before  the  Supreme  Court,  there 
will  remain  5.500,000  acre-feet  per  year 
available   for   use   in   the   upper   basin 
This  amount  is  still  well  over  1  millioii 
acre-feet  in  excess  of  the  3.500.000  to 
4,500.000  acre-feet  which  Mr.  Ely  testi- 
fied could  be  put  to  use  in  the  upper 
basin  without  any  datiger  to  the  lower 
basin. 

Tnz  SToaAOK  dams 
By  far  the  bii;gest  a^ault  from  south- 
ern California  on  Uie  Colorado  River 
storage  project  has  been  directed  at  the 
storage  dams.  This  is  undcrsUndable 
since  Uias?  d.-uns,  »hich  include  hydro- 
electric features.  «;  e  the  "cash  regt'-ters** 
of  the  entire  development.  This  is  so 
because  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale  of  power  »ai.  in  accordance  with 
standard  practice,  be  used  to  pay  off  piut 
of  the  cost  of  the  p.-xrtlcipatlng,  or  irrl- 
gaUoD.  projects.  Without  them  the  irri- 
gation pr.ojects  canct  be  built  except  at 
prohibitive  cost  and  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  apportioned  to  the  upper 
baiin  by  the  compact  must  remain  un- 
developed. 

The  desire  of  southern  Callfomians  to 
forever  preclude  or  at  least  delay  devel- 
oiMnent   in   tbe   upper  basin   is   under- 
standable when  the  effect  of  such  devel- 
opment on  lower  basin  power  revenues 
is  taken  into  accotmt.    Manifestly  water 
which  is  used  in  the  upper  baam  will  not 
pass   through   Hoover  and  other   lower 
basin  dams  to  generate  low -cost  power. 
The    po«er    generated    from    water    to 
which  the  upper  basin  Is  enUtled  is  sold 
as  secondary— undependable — energy  at 
a  low  rate  as  contrasted  with  firm— de- 
pendable—energy    which    is   sold    at   a 
higher  raU.    That  upper  basin  Senators 
are  not  insensitive  to  this  basis  of  the 
south-m  Califoinia  opposition  is  shown 
in  the  following  colloquy  between  Sen- 
ators Anderson,  of  New  Mexico.  Watklns. 
of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Rnymond  Matthew,  of 
the  Colorado  River  Board  of  California, 
in  the  course  of  the  Senate  hearings: 

Senator  Akokbson.  May  1  stop  you  there  to 
•ak:  Since  thu  haa  been  dewiiiig  Wiih  H-^st 
Dam.  U  It  or  u  It  not  a  fact  that  the  Hoover 
D.un  contracts  are  all  set  up  on  a  basU  of 
gradual  reduction  of  power  quantities  de- 
pendent upon  the  developoicnt  ot  the  upper 
baaln? 

Mr.  MAtrnrw.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Amdobon  Then  why  should  you 
suddenly  complnln  about  It  now.  If  what 
you  anticipated  takes  places? 

Mr  MATTRrw  Woll.  thU  \m  far  mor«  than 
was  anticipated.  Tbe  firm  power  la  defined 
in  the  contracts  starting  with  4.330  million 
kllowatt-bouTB  a  y«ir.  reduced  by  8.700  000 
kilowatt-hours  a  year,  due  to  depletion*  Ua 
the  upper  baaln. 


•HearUiifs  on  H   R  3383  et  aL.  at  931.  993. 
and  903. 
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Senator  AHonsoit.  Would  the  projects 
involved  in  thla  blU  reduce  it  more  than 
that? 

Mr.  Matthkw.  Tes,  these  storage  projects 

would 

Senator  AvDeaaow  But.  surely,  you  would 
not  contend  that  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
now  at  Lee  Ferry  should  be  above  7V4  mU- 
Uon  acre-feet,  and  keep  Hoover  Dam  going 
to  capacity? 

Mr.  Matthsw.  Not  Just  neceasarlly  for 
that.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  under 
the  contracts  as  set  up.  In  order  to  deliver 
that  firm  power  at  Hoover,  It  would  require 
the  larger  quantity.  And  If  there  was  only 
7,600.000  acre-feet  at  Lee  Perry,  then  the  firm 
power  output  would  be  reduced  26  percent, 
and  they  would  not  get  any  secondary. 

Senator  AKDicaacN    I  am  trying  to  get  down 
to  bedrock,  but  you  Insist  on  these  Inter- 
pretations  of    the   oontracu   requiring   the 
delivery  of  7',,  million  acre-feet  at  Lee  Ferry. 
Now,  if  we  live  up  to  that  part  of  the  com- 
pact, and  that  results  in  any  cutting  down 
at  Hoover  Dam,  do  you  think  that  is  wrong? 
Mr  MArrHKW.  Yes.  we  do. 
Senator  ANomsoN.  You  do.    Therefore  the 
Hoover    Dam    situation    Is    more    Important 
.  than  that  section  of  the  compact?  •* 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Watkuts.  I  am  Just  wondering 
how  they  can  loae  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  been  getting  the  benefit  of  a  gift. 
In  effect,  from  the  upper  ba«ln  States  all 
these  years  In  the  way  of  secondary  power, 
and,  of  course,  firm  power,  much  more  of  It 
than  you  could  ordinarily  guarantee  iin:e8s 
you  counted  on  having  the  water  from  the 
upper  basin  SUtes  run  there  personally 
(•ic). 

Senator  ANonLsoif  That  Is  the  loss.  Sena- 
tor. The  loas  he  In  talking  about  Is  a  loss 
that  they  would  obtain  If  somebody  8to).ped 
all  the  water  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
from  flowing  down  there. 

Senator  WAHuits.  If  we  stop  giving  our 
water  to  them. 

Senator  Andos-om.  Tes.    That  U  the  loss. 
Senator  Watkinb.  I  have  had  p<V)p:e  make 
glfU  to  me  once  in  a  while,  and  If  they  stop 
giving  me  those  gifts  I  have  lost  (sic). 

Mr.  Matthew.  As  was  testified  to  yesterday 
by  Mr.  TlUamn.  of  course,  that  secondary 
power  and  lirm  power  was  not  guaranteed. 

Senator  Watkims.  It  »a8  not.  Tiiat  Is 
true.*' 

It  is  clear,  as  brought  out  In  the  fore- 
going colloquy,  that  the  reduction  of  en- 
ergy available  to  allottees  of  Hoover  Dam 
power  which  will  result  from  the  use  by 
the  upper  basin  of  its  share  of  the  Colo- 
rado Basin  waters  has  been  anticipated 
since  consummation  of  the  compact. 
The  Hoover  Dam  energy  contracts  with 
California  public  agencies  and  companies 
such  as  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles.  Pasa- 
dena. Glendale.  and  Embank,  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District,  and  the  South- 
em  California  Edison  Co.,  and  the  Cali- 
fortiia  Electric  Power  Co.  each  contain 
the  following  express  condition  and 
covenant : 

Delivery  of  water  for  generation  of  electric 
energy: 

10.  (a)   Subject 


(II)  the  further  statutory  requirement 
that  this  contract  Is  made  upon  the  express 
condition  and  with  the  express  covenant  that 
the  rights  of  the  •  •  •,  as  a  contractor  for 
electrical  energy,  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  Rtver.  or  lU  tributaries,  shall  be 
subject  to  and  controlled  bj  tbe  Colorado 
River  Compact. 


The  United  SUtes  will  deliver  the  State 
energy  in  the  manner  reqtilred  In  thla 
contract.**  ^^ 

Although  Mr.  Ely's  position  is  that  all 
the  participating  projects  in  the  upper 
basin  can  be  built  "without  the  necessity 
for  any  storage  whatever,""  and  Mr. 
Matthew  has  stated  that  "storage  units 
should  not  be  buUt  in  the  upper  basin 
in  advance  of  their  need  in  cormection 
with  consumptive- use  projects,""  the 
California  State  engineer  and  the  Colo- 
rado River  Board  of  California  Included 
the  following  recommendations  in  their 
comments  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior's report  on  potential  upper  basin 
developments: 

OONCLT7DING    OOIIMXNTS 

The  following  commenu  and  concltislons 
are  submitted  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  en- 
titled "The  Colorado  River."  approved  June 
7.  1948. 

•  •  •  •  • 

8.  Large  holdover  storage  as  indicated  in 
the  report  Is  required  In  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Colorado  River  compact 
and  In  coneervlng  and  utilizing  as  far  as  It 
U  ultimately  possible  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  system. 

•  •  •  •  • 

EBCOMMKNDATIONS 

C.  That  prior  to  determination  of  the  al- 
location of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
system  among  the  States  of  the  upper  basin, 
new  consumptive -use  projects  in  that  basin 
be  authorized  under  the  f oUowlng  conditions : 

(a)  That  the  constmiptlve  use  of  each 
project  be  assuiedly  within  each  water  allo- 
cation as  Is  considered  the  minimum  for  the 
State  for  which  the  project  is  to  be  con- 
structed, after  due  allowance  for  all  existing 
and  authorized  projects. 

(b)  That,  concmrently  with  the  construc- 
tion of  any  new  projects  in  the  uppsr  basin 
which  involvs  large  additional  use  of  water, 
holdover  storage  capacity  bs  provided  In 
that  basin,  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  flow  of  the  river 
at  Lee  Ferry  will  not  be  depleted  below  that 
required  by  article  III  (d)  of  the  compact." 

The  largest  in  physical  dimensions  and 
cost  of  the  storage  dams,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills, 
is  Glen  Canyon  with  a  total  cost  alloca- 
ticn  of  $-121,270,000.  It  represents  55 
percent  of  all  the  recommended  appro- 
priation for  units  authorized  in  H.  R. 
3383.  The  reservoir  storage  capacity  of 
Glen  Canyon  would  be  28  million  acre- 
feet  and  the  total  installed  power  capac- 
ity. 800.000  kilowatts.  This  dam  would 
be  located  on  the  Colorado  River  in 
northern  Arizona  about  13  miles  down- 
stream from  the  Utah-Arizona  State 
line  and  15  miles  upstream  from  Lee 
Perry,  which  divides  the  upper  and  lower 
basins. 

This  dominant  financial  and  physical 
feature  of  the  entire  Colorado  Riv^r  stor- 
age piojcct  was  endorsed  as  late  as  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1954.  by  the  State  engineer  of 
California  in  his  ofBcial  comments  on  the 


"Hearings  on  S.  600,  cupra.  at  617  and 
618. 
« Id.,  at  619. 


<»See,  e.  g.,  power  contract,  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  dated  May  29,  1941.  H.  Doc.  717,  80th 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  at  A361.  See  also  the  agree- 
ments with  other  contractors  in  the  same 
volume. 

'Hearings  on  H.  R.  8883  et  al..  supra,  at 
083. 

**  Hearings  on  8.  500,  supra,  at  526. 

•'  H.  Doc.  419,  80th  Cong..  Ist  sess..  at  61. 
62  and  63. 
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admlnistraUon's  report  on  the  project, 
which  comments  were  approved  by  Pred 
W.   Simpson,   chairman,   the   Colorado 
River  Board  of   CaUfomla.    They  were 
in  part,  as  follows: 

CX>NCLI7DIMO   COM1CKMT8 

10.  The  early  construction  of  Glen  Canyon 
ReeervoU-  would  be  Justified  from  the  stand- 
point of  other  Immediate  advantages.  Based 
upon  the  cost  analyses  in  the  report,  the 
Olen  Canyon  Reservoir  and  power  develop- 
ment could  be  constructed  and  operated  on 
a  sound  financial  basis  and  therefore  merits 
authorization  at  this  tlme.« 

Testifying  on  H.  R.  3383.  Raymond 
Matthew  endorsed  Glen  Canyon  thusly: 

Ot  aU  the  proposed  units  of  the  storage 
project,  the  Bureau  s  cost  estimates  Indicate 
that  the  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  and  power 
development  is  the  only  one  that  can  cleaiiy 
stand  on  its  own  feet  as  a  financially  sound 
project  imit.« 

It  might  be  expected  that  after  a  clear 
endorsement  of  Glen  Canyon  by  the 
State  engineer,  the  chairman  of  the 
ColcM^do  River  Board  of  California,  and 
by  Mr.  Raymond  Matthew,  the  chieif  en- 
gineer of  the  board,  as  an  economically 
feasible  and  even  desirable  development, 
that  Mr.  Northcutt  Ely  would  follow  the 
omcial  State  position,  instead  of  doing 
so,  he  opposed  the  Glen  Canyon  develop- 
ment as  unsound.** 

Much  criticism  on  the  projeftt  is  based 
on  an  allegation  that  the  storage  daius 
may  be  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  Califor- 
nia, particularly  during  the  period  when 
the  reservoirs  are  being  filled.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  reoeatedly 
emphasized  that  the  filling  of  the  reser- 
voirs will  be  accomplished  in  a  manner 
to  minimize  any  adverse  effect  on  Hoover 
Dam  power.  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion Dexheimer  testilied  that  during 
many  years  they  have  had  to  release 
flood  waters  from  Hoover  Dam  to  make 
space.    He  continued: 

That  water  Is  wasted.  Every  year  we  are 
wasting  water  into  the  gulf  because  we  do 
not  have  adequate  storage  now  to  take  care 
of  It. 

If  we  could  have  stored  water  a  few  yecrs 
back  from  excess.  It  would  have  been  ava!!- 
able  now  and  would  certainly  be  beneficial 
not  only  In  the  upper  basin  but  In  the  lower 
basin." 

Dead  storage  can  be  built  up  during 
the  long  construction  period  by  im- 
pounding what  would  otherwise  be  run- 
off or  waste  waters  from  Hoover  Dam. 
In  that  manner  the  heads  for  initial 
power  generation  would  be  accumulated 
over  a  long  period  of  time  without  affect- 
ing the  production  of  power  at  Hoover. 
The  time  required  to  fill  the  reservoirs 
would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  amount 
of  run-off  in  the  river.  Under  unfavor- 
able conditions,  filling  could  be  achieved 
in  5  y^s,  but  it  could  be  much  longer 
in  the  event  of  drought.  In  short,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  given 
every  assurance  that  it  will  adapt  initial 

"H.  Doc.  No.  364,  83d  Cong.,  2d  se^s.. 
•Xt  19. 

"Hearings  on  H.  a.  3383  et  »L  at  913 
et  seq. 

**U.  at  987. 

••Bearings  on  S.  500,  supra,  at  38. 
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flOios  to  the  amount  of  run-off  and  the 
downstream  demand*  for  vater  and  fbrm 
electrical  energy.  By  the  way  of  further 
protection  for  the  lower  basin,  section  15 
of  H.  R.  3383  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  operate  the  facilities  author- 
ized in  the  bill  in  compliance  with  the 
compacts  and  acts  which  comprise  the 
so-called  law  of  the  river  and  permits 
any  State  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
in  the  event  the  Secretary  fails  to  so 
comply,  to  maintain  an  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  states  and 
giTM  the  consent  to  the  joinder  of  the 
United  States  as  a  party  in  such  suit. 

One  further  consideration  relatiye  to 
the  upper-basin  storage  is  that  the  bene- 
fits will  not  acci-ue  only  to  that  basin. 
California  and  the  other  lower-basin 
States  will  likewise  share  in  the  benefit, 
since  it  will  be  assured  of  a  regular  sup- 
ply in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
compact.  Thus,  in  years  of  low  flow  in 
the  river  caused  by  drought,  water  will 
be  released  from  tiie  reservoirs  to  satisfy 
California's  rights. 
GiwnAnoM  or  slbctbic  powsb  m  thb 


Not  only  th2  private  power  companies. 
but  the  RBA  cooperatives.""  and  the 
State  of  California  \rt  anxious  to  secure 
the  power.  The  State  engineer  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Edmonston,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
thew and  Mr.  Edmonston.  the  chief  en- 
gineer and  chiiirman.  respectively,  of  the 
Colorado  Ri\er  Board  of  California 
stated  as  late  as  February  15.  1954.  in 
their  official  report  on  the  project  as 
follows: 

11.  Olen  Canjron  power  could  be  readily 
dlspoMd  <rf  In  the  lower  ba^ln  where  there 
U  a  great  need  (or  addlUonal  power.  The 
question  of  ptiUcy  regarding  lu  dispoMi 
merltt  the  special  cooBlderation  of  the 
ExecutlTc  and  the  Congress.'' 

California's  ofllcial  position  has  always 
been  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  power  potential  of  the  upper  basin. 
In  its  ofllcial  comments  on  the  Secre- 
tary s  interim  report  on  the  Colorado 
River  appears  the  following  with  respect 
to  the  development,  of  electric  power  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin: 


Febniary  23 


The  importance  of  the  installed  elec- 
trical energy  generating  capacity  at  the 
storage  dams  as  a  means  of  financing 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  irrigation  work.s 
has  already  been  discussed.  There  will 
be  no  problem  v.hatsoever  in  marketing 
the  energy  to  be  generated  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  in  the  power- 
hungry  area  it  will  Krye.  Ten  private 
power  companies  have  offered  to  pur- 
chase any  available  power  above  that 
required  by  project  or  other  Government 
contracts."  Referring  to  the  private 
power  companies'  proposals,  our  commit- 
tee stated  in  its  report: 

The  ooBunlttee  nnds  that  this  project  U 
anl4|ue  in  that  there  U  no  public  versiia  prl- 
vau  powor  controversy  Involved.  Represent- 
atlvea  of  the  10  prlvaU  p.3wer  companies 
oparaUng  in  the  area  presented  testimony 
before  the  committee  IndicaUng  their  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
•»•"*  *°  ^*  transmission  and  marketing  of 
electric  power  and  energy  from  the  Colorado 
BlTsr  storage  project.  Their  proposal  pro- 
vides essentially  that  the  Secretary  construct 
the  backbone  transmission  lines  connecting 
major  powerplants  of  the  project  and  that 
nam  be  made  of  the  existing  systems  of  the 
companies  and  addlUoos  thereto  to  market 
the  power. 

•  •  • 

The    proposal    by    the    power    companies 
seemed  entirely  reasonable  to  the  committee. 

The   Department   of    the   Interior   advised 
the  committee  that  It  was  sympathetic  to 
tbe  private  power  companies'  proposal  and 
Indicated    that    the    suggestions    would    be 
given   studied    consideration    If   the   project 
were  authorised.     Therefore,  the  committee 
««P«Jts  the  proposal  by  ths  private  power 
eompuiles  for  cooperation  m  ths  develop- 
ment to  be  carefully  considered  by  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior  and   the  electric 
power  and  energy  of  the  project  to  be  mar- 
keted, so  far  as  possible,  through  the  facU- 
lUes  of  the  electric  utlllUee  operating  in  the 
*«•.  provided,  of  course,   that  the  power- 
preference  laws  are  compUed  with  and  proj- 
ect repayment  and  consumer  power  rates  are 
not  adversely  affected." 


ELaciaic  po 

Fun  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Colorado  River  necessarUy  Include 
the  production  and  transmission  of  hydro- 
electric pi)wer  made  poeslbls  by  the  con- 
struction of  sto.-age  works  for  the  reguUtton 
and  utlUzaUon  of  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  ite  tributaries. 

An  Initial  oonstructton  program  cotild 
and  should  include  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopments when  found  needed  and  jusu- 
fled.  Such  projects  are  nonconsumptive 
in  effect. 

•  •  •  •  • 

UCOMMXItDSnONa 

A.  That  an  Immediate  and  Intensive  In- 
vestigation snd  study  be  made  and  reported 
upon  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  co- 
operation with  Interested  agencies,  concern- 
ing possible  hydro-electric  projects  upsUeam 
from  Lake  Mead  on  the  Colorado  River  with 
a  view  to  suthortzatlon  and  construction  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date;  provided  It  be 
found  that  such  projects  are  of  noncon- 
eumptlve-use  charscter.  are  feasible  from 
engineering  and  economic  standpoints  are 
consistent  wlUi  the  primary  purpose  of 
furnirhing  water  supplies  for  domestic  and 
lrr;gatlon  uses  In  accordance  with  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact,  and  will  not  be  Incon- 
sUtent  with  a  comprehensive  plan  for  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  Colorado  Rtver 
system.* 

Disregarding  this  fair  and  reasonable 
recommendation  of  the  SUte  of  CaU- 
fomia,  California  opposiUon  has  stood 
steadfast  against  the  storage  dams  and 
appurtenant  power  faciliUes  proposed 
for  iniUal  authorizaUon  in  pending  leg- 
islation to  authorise  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  As  already  indicated  if 
they  succeed,  they  will  foreclose  upper 
basin  development  since  the  power  dams 
are  the  cash  register  that  make  that 
development  possible. 


orado  River  Board  of  California  that 
authorization    of    the    Colorado    River 
storage   project   will   not  deprive   Cali- 
fornia and  the  other  lower  basin  States 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
to  which  they  are  entitled.     Not  only 
have  those  officials  approved  the  develop- 
ment generally,  but  they  have  specifical- 
ly endorsed  the  construction  of  storage 
reservoirs  In  the  upper  basin  as  a  neces- 
sary protection  for  lower  basin  water 
supply.    The  major  storage  facility  <rf 
the  project,  the  Olen  Canyon  Reservoir 
has  been  twice  officially  endesed  by  two 
successive    Cahfomia    State    enrineers 
Mr.  Edward  Hyatt  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Ed- 
monston. by  the  last  two  chairman  of  the 
Colorado    River    Board.    Mr.    Evan    T 
Hcwes  and  Mr.   Fred  W.   Simpson,   as 
well  as  by  Mr.  Raymond  Mattlipw.  chief 
engineer  of  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California.    In  view  of  the  stand  taken 
by  these  respomible  SUte  offlriaU.  I  fail 
to  see  the  basLt  for  opposition  on  the 
part  of  California  to  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project 


"Hearings  on  8.  500,  supra,  at  3a 
"H.  Rept.  No.   1087,  84th  Cong..  1st 
•tet  at  1«  and  17. 
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CONCLtrSION 

n  would  appear  to  be  an  Inescapable 
conclusion  from  the  evidence  assembled 
from  such  official  California  sources  as 
the  California  State  engineer  and  the 
chairman  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Col- 

■  Charles   J.    Fain,   bearings   on    8.    BOO 
supra,  at  aas  et  seq. 

•H.   Doc.   No.   684,   83d   Cong.,    ad.   seas.. 

"H.  Doc.  419,  80th  Cong,  1st  seM    at  47 
48  and  53.  ^  '  *'  *^' 


CaaservatMB  of  HariM  RcsMrcat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WSSMIMCTOM 

IN  TOT  HOUSK  OF  RCPRESXNTATIVC8 

Thuraday.  February  23. 1956 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  recently  concluded  meetings  of  the 
Inter-Amencan  Council  of  Jurists  In 
Mexico  there  occurred  an  action  which 
has  been  Interpreted  as  a  severe  setback 
for  United  States  diplomacy.  There  was 
passed  a  resolution  dealing  with  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas.  If  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclu.5ion  the  resolu- 
tion would  .split  the  oceans  surrounding 
the  Americas  into  segments  of  sovereign 
territory  stretching  to  sea  as  far  as  the 
coastal  country  thought  was  necessary  to 
protect  its  interests.  The  implications 
of  such  a  radical  change  in  practice  upon 
the  defense,  merchant  marine,  and  air 
commerce  of  the  hemisphere  are  ao  far 
reaching  that  they  defy  immediate  as- 
sessment. 

Hardly  less  shocking  to  United  States 
diplomacy  than  the  substance  of  the 
resolution  was  the  way  in  which  iU  pas- 
sage was  accomplished.  The  Department 
of  SUte  has  worked  with  some  degree  of 
urgency  and  energy  in  recent  months  to 
explain  and  rationalize  the  position  of 
the  United  States  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  to  our  southern 
neighbors  1  by  1  and  in  groups.  But  in 
the  last  analysis  nations  who  have  i^- 
ready  laid  claims  to  200  miles  and  more 
or  high  seas  prepared  a  resolution  with- 
out asking  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  its  drafting,  and  ramrodded  It 
through  the  meeting  without  analysis 
discussion,  or  study.  The  vote  was  15 
to  1  against  the  United  States.  Four 
other  countries  tempered  the  defeat 
lightly  by  abstaining  from  voting. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  this  sub- 
ject has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
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of  the  Congress  nor  do  I  suppose  it  will 
be  the  last.  The  topic  has  been  fer- 
menting in  Latin  America  tar  10  years. 
The  last  time  it  bubbled  over  was  at  the 
10th  Inter-American  Conference  at  Ca- 
racas in  the  spring  of  1(54.  In  reaction 
to  that  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
680,  84th  Congress,  2d  session,  which 
among  other  things  provided  for  the 
United  States  Treasury  standing  good 
for  any  fine  when  a  vesfel  of  tiie  United 
Slates  was  seized  pursuant  to  rights  and 
claims  not  recognized  by  the  United 
Slates. 

This  is  a  complicated  subject  and  there 
are  undoubtedly  some  aspects  of  it  of 
which  I  have  no  clear  understanding.  I 
say  this  advisedly.  t>ecause  I  am  certain 
that  no  rational  person  knowing  what 
little  I  do  about  the  subject  would  have 
voted  for  such  a  rcsolutJcn.  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  delegates  there  assembled  were 
rational  persons  and  represented  ra- 
tional coveiTiments.  A  large  component 
of  the  problem,  however,  is  concerned 
with  the  conservation  of  flshen' resources 
lying  In  the  high  seas  and  this  is  a  sub- 
ject about  which  I  do  have  some  knowl- 
edge and  understanding 

The  development  of  flshery  conserva- 
tion theoiy  and  the  ap^jlication  of  it  to 
the  practical  problems  of  conserving  ma- 
rine resources  has  been  advanced  sub- 
stantially in  my  State  during  the  past  30 
years.  Such  eminent  scientists  in  the 
field  as  M.  F.  Thompscn.  P.  Harvard  Bell. 
H.  A.  Dunlop.  Richard  VanCleve,  W.  C. 
Herrinirton.  Lloyd  A.  Royal,  J.  L.  Kask. 
and  M.  B.  Schitrfer  have  come  from  the 
school  of  f:i,herics  of  cur  Univer.«;ity  of 
Washington  to  contribute  miphtily  to 
theory  and  practice  in  the  field.  Such 
eminent  pubhc-spiritec  laymen  as  Ed- 
ward W.  Allen,  the  late  filler  Freeman, 
Harold  Lokkon,  and  others  are  known 
nationally  and  internationally,  with  their 
Canadian  counterparts  across  the  bor- 
der, for  the  skill  with  which  they  have 
translated  these  scientific  activities  into 
practical  diplomatic,  economic,  social, 
and  political  accomplisl.ments. 

I  hope  that  it  is  with  pardonable  pride 
that  I  relate  the  achievements  which  the 
United  States  has  made  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  fishery  conservation  in  the  past 
30  years,  which  are  unequaled  by  any 
other  country,  and  the  part  that  citizens 
of  my  State  have  plajred  in  that  achieve- 
ment. I  do  this  not  for  the  glorification 
of  our  State  or  Nation  but  to  illustrate  to 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  that  the  ob- 
jectives they  seek  in  this  complex  matter 
can  be  accomplished  quite  adequately, 
practically,  economically,  and  quickly  by 
peaceful  international  collaboration  and 
cooperation,  which  strongly  promotes  in- 
ternational good  will  among  the  par- 
ticipants instead  of  generating  chaos  in 
international  relations  as  would  the  res- 
olution adopted  at  Mexico  City  if  it  were 
put  into  practice. 

During  the  First  World  War  there  was 
much  the  same  shortage  of  protein  food 
in  the  world  as  we  remen^r  from  so 
short  a  time  ago  in  the  Second  World 
War.  nshermen  and  fanners  were  ex- 
horted to  produce  more  and  more  food. 
Under  this  impetus  the  halibut  fisher- 
men of  the  SUte  of  Washingtitm.  British 
Columbia,  and  Alaska  expanded  their 
fishing  effort  as  rapidly  as  possible  until 
cn 208 


it  spread  aU  over  the  Northeast  Pacific 
and  out  along  the  Alaskan  Peninsula. 
During  the  entirety  of  the  1920's.  the 
intensity  of  the  fishery  continually  in- 
creased, but  just  as  steadily  the  total 
catch  of  halibut  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States  declined. 

By  1924,  the  direction  of  decline  was 
so  apparent  to  the  industry  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  that  they  knew 
something  had  to  be  done  about  it,  but 
they  knew  not  what.  Now,  of  coui-se,  we 
know  that  the  resource  had  been  over- 
fished daring  the  intensive  harvesting  of 
World  War  I,  but  a  short  30  years  ago 
this  thought  was  not  widely  harbored. 
Most  people  still  considered  that  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  like  the  sands  of  the  beach, 
and  the  stars  in  tlie  skies,  were  unlimited 
in  number  and  inexhaustible  in  supply. 
There  was  no  science  of  applied  fishery 
biolr^gy  as  such,  and  oceanography  was 
a  fancy  name  some  Navy  people  used  to 
refer  to  the  study  of  wind,  wave,  and 
weather  at  sea. 

However,  something  was  required  to  be 
done  or  the  whole  industry  would  go 
broke<  The  leaders  of  the  industry 
i'lnally  prevailed  upon  their  governments 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  under  which  a  joint 
commission  could  be  appointed  to  study 
the  matter.  The  treaty  was  signed  and 
put  into  effect  in  1924. 

The  newly  appointed  Commissioners 
had  no  better  knowledge  about  what  had 
happened  to  the  halibut  than  did  the 
fishermen.  To  get  started  they  hired  a 
bright  young  man  who  did  seem  to  have 
some  ideas  on  the  subject.  He  is  now  the 
world -renowned  Dr.  W.  F.  Thompson, 
director  of  applied  fishery  research.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  He  hiied  a  group 
of  young  graduate  students,  none  of 
whom  had  had  fishery  training,  and  put 
them  to  sea  with  the  fishermen  to  study, 
otiaerve,  and  report  upon  the  ocean,  the 
fish,  the  fishery,  the  fishermen,  and  the 
observable  relations  between  them.  This 
was  the  International  Fishery  Commis- 
sion, and  it  was  the  first  venture  of  the 
sort  that  nations  had  embarked  upon. 

Results  did  not  come  quickly  or  easily, 
but  after  6  years  of  the  most  rigid  exami- 
nations of  the  facts  available  to  tJiem. 
Dr.  Thompson  and  his  young  men  had 
put  together  a  theory  to  account  for  the 
diminished  catches  of  halibut  despite  the 
intensified  fishery  effort.  It  ran.  in  e»- 
sence.  like  this: 

Pish  are  continually  entering  the  fish- 
ery from  the  newly  bom  crop  that  comes 
along  each  year,  and  the  w^ht  of  the 
fish  in  the  stock  was  increasing  as  the 
individual  fish  In  it  grew.  On  the  other 
hand  fish  were  leaving  the  stock  steadily 
by  death.  In  a  state  of  nature  these 
forces  were  in  equilibrium  and  the  ocean 
was  supporting  the  maximum  population 
of  halibut  It  was  capalrfe  at  doing.  ' 

Whoi  a  fishery  was  started  on  such  a 
virgin  stock  of  fish  three  things  hap- 
pened: nrst,  the  total  abundance  of  fish 
In  the  stock  be?an  to  decrease;  second, 
the  average  size  of  fish  in  the  stock  be- 
gmn  to  decrease ;  and,  third,  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  sto(^  in  terms  of  potmds  of 
fish  It  would  yield  to  the  fishery  began 
to  increase.  AH  ttiree  of  these  ttiings 
continued  to  happen  until  a  maximum 
point  of  productivity  was  reached.  This 
corresponded  precisely  with  a  certain. 


determinable  level  of  fishing  effort.  If 
the  fishery  was  increased  in  intensity 
beymid  that  level  the  catches  would  ac- 
tually decrease,  and  the  more  you  fished 
beyond  that  point  the  less  you  caught. 

Essentially  there  v.as  a  point  of  fishing 
effort  at  which  the  stock  of  fish  would 
produce  the  maximum  sustainable  yield. 
If  you  held  the  fishery  at  that  level  the 
production  could  be  had  year  after  year 
indefinitely.  If  you  let  the  fishery  go 
beyond  that  point  you  were  wasteful  of 
the  resource,  because  less  fishing  would 
catch  more  fish.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  just  as  true  that  if  you  did  not 
fish  that  hard  you  were  just  as  wasteful 
of  the  resource,  because  part  of  it  was 
being  lost  by  natural  deaths  to  no  man's 
use. 

If  all  of  this  Uieory  was  emrect  then 
all  that  had  to  be  done  to  restore  pro- 
dtictivity  and  prosperity  in  the  halibut 
fishery  was  to  cut  back  the  fishing  effort 
to  below  that  point  which  in  any  aeasm 
it  would  produce  a  htUe  less  halibut  from 
the  stock — when  taken  together  with 
natural  deaths — ^than  natural  growth 
had  added  to  it. 

While  all  of  this  sounds  logical,  co- 
herent, and  sensible  in  1956  it  was  noth- 
ing but  radical  theory,  unsubstantiated 
by  experience,  in  1930.  The  Interna- 
tional Fisheries  Commission  had  no  au- 
thority to  estabhsh  the  regtilations  any- 
way. The  Canadian  Government  could 
not  regulate  American  boats.  The 
State  of  Washington  could  not  regulate 
Canadian  boats.  Catches  were  steadily 
falling  off.  Fishermen  had  to  fish  stead- 
ily the  year  around  throughout  the  bit- 
ter winter  to  scratch  together  a  meager 
living.  The  whole  industry  was  going 
broke  and  the  outlook  was  bleak. 

So  after  a  year  or  so  of  wrestling  with 
the  problem  the  industry  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  decided  to  take  the  gamUe. 
Things  could  not  be  much  worse  any- 
way. So,  accordingly,  their  leaders 
went  once  more  to  Washington.  D.  C. 
and  to  Ottawa  and  asked  their  Govern- 
ments to  renegotiate  the  treaty  estab- 
lishing the  International  Fisheries  Com- 
mission so  as  to  give  the  Commission 
regulatory  authority  over  the  halibut 
fishermen  of  both  countries.  This  was 
done,  and  in  1933  the  regulation  of  the 
fishery  was  begun  on  the  basis  of  the 
scientific  information  gathered  by  Dr. 
Thompson  and  his  young  men. 

Tlie  thing  was  a  success  almost  from 
the  start.  Within  2  years  fish  were 
enough  more  plentiful  on  the  banks  that 
even  the  fishermen  could  tell  the  dif- 
ference. Fishing  was  easier,  catches 
were  had  more  quickly ;  it  was  soon  pos- 
sible even  to  increase  the  permissible 
quota  of  catch  for  the  season  and  still 
keep  ttie  stock  increasing.  In  1937  the 
treaty  was  renegotiated  again  to  give 
the  commission  more  regulatory  author- 
ity over  the  fishery.  This  still  worked 
good  and  catches  were  increased  stead- 
ily. This  has  kept  right  on  year  after 
year  until  last  year  the  catch  was  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  It  had  been  in 
1933.  it  was  greater  than  It  had  been  at 
the  height  of  the  unrestricted  fishery  of 
World  War  I.  and  the  catch  was  taken 
In  2  mtmths  of  fisliin?  instead  of  12 
months.  The  stock  was  producing 
pretty  close  to  the  maximum  quantity  of 
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halibut  each  year  that  the  North  Pacific 
was  capable  of  doing.  Friction  between 
the  governments  and  the  fishermen  of 
the  coxintry  was  almost  nonexistent. 
The  Industry  in  both  countries  was  stable 
and  profitable. 

While  this  great  experiment  was  going 
on  the  salmon  fishermen  of  Puget  Sound 
and  nearby  British  Columbia,  who  de- 
pend on  the  production  of  salmon  from 
the  Fraser  River,  began  to  suffer  the 
aame  troubles  that  the  halibut  fishermen 
had  gone  through  during  the  twenties 
The   harder   they   fished   the  le^  they 
caught.    The  example  of  what  was  go«ng 
on  in  halibut  was  under  their  eyes.  They 
asked  the  two  governments  to  do  the 
same  for  them  that  they  were  doing  for 
the  halibut  fishermen.     As  a  result  a 
treaty  establishing  the  International  Sal- 
mon Fisheries  Commission  was  signed  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1937. 
After  a  period  of  several  years  of  scien- 
tific research,  as  provided  for  in  that 
treaty,  that  Commission  began  the  regu- 
lation of  the  fishermen  of  both  countries. 
The  results  over  the  past  10  years  have 
been,    if   anything,   more   spectacularly 
successful  than  was  the  case  with  hal- 
ibut. 

World  War  n  brought  the  s^me  after- 
math of  hunger  as  did  World  War  I  and 
similar  increases  in  fishing  intensity. 
But  now  theory  was  available,  experi- 
ence and  practice  had  been  gained  with 

such  problems,  and  trained  scientists 

mostly   from   Dr.   Thompson's   brood 

were  available.  The  tuna  fishermen  of 
California  had  watched  the  halibut  and 
•almon  fisheries  go  through  periods  of 
great  growth,  overflching,  short  result- 
ing catch,  scientific  research,  economic 
distress  while  the  resource  was  rebuild- 
ing, and  then  again  s«,aole  catches  and 
prosperity.  They  determined  to  avoid 
this  cycle  by  getting  their  research  done 
before  overfishing  came,  to  get  the  facts 
in  hand  with  which  to  build  adequate 
regulations  against  the  date  they  were 
needed.  So  they  came  to  Washmgton 
and  asked  their  Government  to  do  for 
them  what  it  had  done  for  the  salmon 
and  halibut  men.  Prom  this  grew  the 
highly  successful  Inter-American  Tropi- 
cal Tuna  Commission  established  under 
treaty  among  the  United  States.  Costa 
Rica,  and  Panama. 

Next  the  New  England  fishermen  came 
•sking  the  same  thing.  Haddock  and 
cod  were  getting  hard  to  catch  and  small 
In  size.  This  was  a  much  more  compli- 
cated problem   than  had  been  tackled 


jret.  Several  different  kinds  of  fisheries 
were  being  fished  in  the  area  by  several 
types  of  gear.  The  citizens  of  10  coun- 
tries— Canada.  Iceland,  Norway.  Eng- 
land. Denmark,  Italy.  France.  Spain. 
Portugal,  and  the  United  States— fished 
together  in  the  area.  This  was  just 
about  as  complicated  a  set  of  economic, 
social,  legal.  poliUcal.  and  diplomatic 
problems  as  can  be  conceived  in  a  fish- 
ery problem.  Yet  the  10  nations— work- 
ing on  the  example  of  the  now  old  halibut 
commission— did  sign  a  ccnJ&rvation 
treaty.  esUblish  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Northwc-t  All^ltic  Fish- 
eries, conduct  their  redeo-rches  Jointly 
under  it.  and  finally  began  to  jointly 
regulate  their  fishermen.  My  friends 
from  New  England  teil  me  that  progress 
under  this  multilateral  commission  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  International 
friction  over  the  fisheries  has  quite  died 
away^and  the  haddock  and  cod  are  get- 
ting larger  and  easier  to  catch  again. 

Now  a  similar  treatv  has  been  signed 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  cover  the  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Another  signed  a  few  years  ago  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan to  cover  all  their  joint  fisheries  in 
the   North   Pacific   has   materially   re- 
duced friction  over  fisheries  in  the  area 
and  Russia  has  even  asked  for  permis- 
sion   to    attend    the   next   Commission 
meeting.     For  some   years   iq  nations 
have  been  engaged  under  similar  treaty 
to  study  and  regulate  the  wha'e  fishery 
of  the  whole  world  under  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission.    Although 
the  United  States  has  not  had  a  whale 
fishery  for  a  i^eneration  it  took  the  initi- 
ative and  leadershio  in  establishing  the 
International  Whiling  Commission  and 
has  actively  participated  in  its  work  and 
deliberations.    Negotiations  are  now  un- 
der way  among  Jcp?.n.  Russia.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  draft  a  con- 
servation treaty  covering  the  fur  seals 
of  the  North  Pacific.     A  similar  treaty 
has  beon  proposed  by  the  United  States 
to  Mexico  to  cover  the  shrimp  fisheries 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th.'s  mi.xt'jre  of  indu«!try. 
scientists,  and  Government  officials  in  In- 
ternational fisheries  conservation  com- 
missions works.  In  all  cases  where  it 
has  been  tried,  and  these  are  now  too 
many  to  be  regarded  as  acciuen.^1.  the 
resource  has  oetrn  conserved,  the  indus- 
try has  been  made  economicaiiy  sound 
and  international  friction  has  dimin- 
ished or  quite  disappeared. 


February  24. 


What  was  novel  30  years  ago  when 
the  citizens  of  my  State  first  got  into 
such  problems  has  now  been  recognized 
as  sound  practice  by  the  majority  of  na- 
tions. In  April  of  1955  the  fishery  ex- 
perts of  50  countries  gathered  tosether 
in  Rome  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  "International 
Technical  Conference  on  the  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Living  Resources  of  Uie  Sea  *• 
After  3  weeks  of  meeting,  during  wliich 
some  of  the  seosions  were  quite  stormy 
the  conference  adopted  a  report  which 
contained  these  general  conclusions: 

Th«  conference  note*  with  MtUfactlon 
conservation  ineMurrs  already  carried  out  In 
certain  region*  and  for  certnln  apeclea  at 
the  national  and  International  level.  Inter- 
na tlon.^1  cooperation  in  rebearch  (includiac 
*tati»ucal  inveailgatlon)  and  regulation  In 
the  conaervatlou  of  Uvlng  reaourcea  of  the 
hlRh  seaa  u  easentUl.  The  conference  con- 
siders that  wherever  necesaary  further  con- 
ventlona  for  these  purpuMs  liiould  be  nego- 
tiated. * 

The  preaent  ■▼stem  of  lntern«tlon«J  fUhery 
regulation  (conaervatlon  mea«ure«»  is  g,-n- 
erally  based  on  Uie  geoKrnphlral  and  blolotrt- 
cal  dUlrlbutlon  of  the  marine  populations 
with  which  individual  agreemenu  are  con- 
cerned  Prom  the  aclentlflc  and  technical 
point  of  view,  thu  seems.  In  general,  to  be 
the  beat  way  to  handle  tnoae  problems  Th's 
system  U  b«s«l  upon  couveiiwons  signed  bV 
the  natluna  concerned. 

From  the  de*;re  expressed  durlnu  this  con- 
ference  by  all  participating  nations  to  co- 
operate in  research  and  from  the  guidance 
RUc-n  by  exuiiug  conventions.  It  arpcars  thnt 
there  are  good  prospecU  of  establ'uhlng  fur- 
ther conservation  measures  where  and  when 
necetoAry. 

Thus.  Mr   Speaker,  there  Is  a  system 
of  international  cooperation  adequate  to 
provide  for  the  full  cor^rvaLon  of  fish 
resources  lying  m  the  high  seas.     It  has 
be^n  tried  successfully  time  alter  time 
on  a  great  variety  of  such  problems  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  nations  involved  and 
their  fishermen.    It  has  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval of  most  of  the  maritime  nations 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Latin  American 
neighbors,  who  are  not  fishing  people 
and  who  have  no  more  trained  fisheries 
scientists  Uian  we  had  30  years  ago  will 
give   this  method   thorough  study   and 
evaluation,     it  is  ceriain  that  the  United 
States  would  give  the  utmost  coopera-    . 
tion  in  following  such  a  method  in  their 
area,     it  is  equal'y  certain  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  doctrines  of  the  freedom 

^fi  kM^^  ^^^""^  ^^y  propose  to  accom- 
plish this  end  will  not  prevail 


ENATIS 


Friday,  Febriary  24, 1956 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  who  dost  bring  forth 
Thy  righteousness  as  the  light  and  Thy 
Judgments  as  the  noonday:  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ageless  reahties  which  the 
blasphemies  of  deluded  men  cannot 
touch,  we  pause  in  reverence,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  as  servants  of  the 


public  welfare,  praying  for  courage  to 
attempt,  power  to  achieve,  and  patience 
to  endure.  In  these  days  of  dire  per- 
Plexity  we  would  commii,  our  way  unto 
Thee,  fretting  not  ourselves  because  of 
the  men  who  imagine  a  vain  thing  and 
who  attempt  to  bring  wicked  devices  to 
pass.  Steady  us  with  the  assurance  that 
evildoers  shall  be  cut  off  and  that  those 
who  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength  and  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Our  eyes  having  seen  the  glory  of  « 
government  of  law  bringing  peace  and 
prosperity  to  many  States  and  to  men  of 
an  colors,  crteds,  and  races,  within  our 


t^t  II;  V''^}^''  °"  unshakable  faith 

Jor  thP  i^^i"^  °'"'l!.'"  *^*^  ^^  established 
for  the  whole  world.  In  this  faith  steel 
our  hearts  to  march  forward  toward  the 
Clean  world  our  hands  can  make  We 
ask  it  in  the  Redeemers  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  23,  1956.  was  dis- 
pensed with. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 

MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today. 
It  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  dispense  with  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  made  during  the  morning 
hour  be  subject  to  a  2-minute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  the  remaining 
months  of  the  present  se.':sion  of  Con- 
gress, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  be  permitted  to  meet  when 
necessary  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate. 

Ihe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — although  of 
course  I  shall  not  object — let  me  say 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
one  committee  which  must  meet  regu- 
larly in  order  to  permit  the  Congress  to 
adjourn,  because  this  committee  handles 
the  regular  appropriation  bills  for  t!ie 
Government  departments.  Because  of 
that  fact,  we  feel  justified  in  agreeing  to 
the  request  for  such  unanimous  consent, 
even  though  in  the  case  of  other  com- 
mittees such  an  authorization  would  not 
be  desirable. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  may  be  authorized 
to  meet  this  afternoon,  during  Uie  session 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OP  KZECUnVB 
PAPERS 

The  PRESIDENT  iMt>  tempore  bid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  papers  and 


documents  on  the  files  of  several  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  ttie  Government 
which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct  ot 
btisiness  and  have  no  permanent  value 
or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  which, 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Mr.  Caslsov  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  iwesented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESTOENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the    Commonwealth    of    Kentucky;    to    the 
CoDunlttec  on  Appropriations: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  provld^  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion 

"Whereas  public  education  U  the  lifeblood 
ol  liberty  and  democracy  and  is  essential  to 
national  security  and  tlie  Anaerlcan  way  of 
life;  and 

"Whereas  the  spirit  and  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  the  physical  safety  of  children  In 
public  education  are  dependent  upon  the 
facilities  in  which  education  programs  are 
conducted;  and 

"Whereas  the  facilities  for  schooling  In  this 
country  are  generally  overtaxed  and  out- 
moded, and  In  many  parts  of  the  cotmtry  are 
Eo  unsatisfactory  as  to  endanger  the  children 
as  well  as  jeopardize  their  education;  and 

"Whereas,  through  no  fault  of  local  tax 
programs,  financial  support  of  school  con- 
struction In  some  areas  is  not  adequate  to 
correct  this  situation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  ttie  Common- 
wealth of  Kenfucky  (Ut^  House  of  Represent' 
ativcs  concurrivg  therein): 

"SECTION  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  urged  to  act  In  the  exercise 
of  its  broad  legislative  powers  to  provide 
Federal  appropriations  for  use  In  aiding  in 
the  construction  ot  new  and  additional 
school  facilities;  ^ 

"Sec.  a.  That  the  Congress  make  such 
funds  available  to  the  States  In  grants  quail- 
fled  on  a  Federal  approval  Ideals  similar  to  the 
quAllficaUon  arrangement  governing  Federal 
aa&istance  to  hoi^)itai  construction  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act:  and 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  senate  Is 
directed  to  forward  copies  ot  this  resolution. 
duly  authenticated,  to  the  President  and 
Clilef  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United 
Slates  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  of 
the  Senators  and  Itepreaentatlves  from  Ken- 
tucky now  serving  In  the  Congress,  and  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  United  SUtcs." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky;  to  the 
Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Public  Welfare : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  37 

"Concurrent  reeolutlan  petitioning  Congress 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  im- 
provement in  hospital  faculties  for  vet- 


■"Whereas  the  fSelHtles  thus  provided  have 
on  serecal  oecasione  clearly  expressed  tbelr 
Intentlon  to  provide  special  faculties  for 
thoee  who  served  In  the  defense  of  their 
country;  and 


Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  acted  In  the  fulfillment  ot  the 
people's  attention  by  providing  a  veterans' 
hospital  program  among  other  benefits;  and 

"Whereas  the  faculties  thtis  proivded  have 
become  overcrowded  to  the  extent  that  some 
veterans  are  unable  to  get  the  hospital  care 
they  need,  and  either  along  with  this  over- 
crowding or  as  a  consequence  of  It.  there  has 
developed  a  considerable  amount  of  pre- 
liminary procedural  requirements  for  enter- 
ing such  faculties  which  discourage  their 
use  by  many  who  are  entiUed  to  make  use 
of  them:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Oeneral 
Assemblp  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentuefty 
{the  House  of  Representath^s  concurrina 
therein )  .• 

"Sectioh  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  U  urged  to  act  to  provide  more 
hospital  bods  for  the  use  of  veterans  to 
enable  an  veterans  to  obtain  necessary  hospi- 
tal treatment; 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  urged  to  seek  the  Installation  of  more 
hospital  beds  and  reduce  the  procedural  pre- 
requisites for  admission  to  veterans'  hoepl- 
tals:  and 

"Sec.  3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated,  be  forwarded  by  the 
clerk  of  the  senate  to  the  President  and 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  and  Chief  CTerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Repreeentatives,  to  each  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  now  serv- 
ing in  tlie  Congress  and  to  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  CommonweElth  of  Kentucky;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Reeolution  30 
"Concturent  resolution  urging  Congress  and 

the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

to  complete  water-control  construction  in 

the  upper  Cumberland  River  area 

"Whereas  the  value  cf  complete  systems  for 
controlling  the  water  resoiu-ces  of  the  land 
for  purposes  of  water  conservation  for  agri- 
culture and  industry,  navigation  to  provide 
cheaper  movement  of  cargo,  water  power  for 
industry  and  national  defense,  and  flood  con- 
trol to  protect  against  the  ravages  of  flood 
waters,  has  l^n  proven  beyond  doubt  in  the 
many  fine  control  systems  now  existing  in 
this  country:   and 

"Whereas  the  control  plan  for  the  upper 
Cumberland  River  has  been  determined  for 
some  time  and  worked  out  in  detail  by  tlie 
United  States  Cori>s  of  Engineers,  calling  for 
dam  construction  at  Cellna.  Rockcastle  Nar- 
rows, Laiu-el,  Helenwood.  and  Devils  Jtunps. 
to  supplement  the  system  around  W<^  Creek 
Dam;  and 

"Whereas  these  supplemental  dams  have 
not  yet  been  buUt:  Ndw.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wcalth  of  Kentucky  (the  House  of  Represent- 
atives concurring  therein): 

"Sectioh  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  urged  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  completion  of  the  upper  Cumberland 
River  Dam  system,  particularly  for  the  con- 
struction of  dams  at  the  sites  of  Cellna,  Rock- 
castle Narrows,  Laurel.  Helenwood.  and  Devils 
Jumps  to  provide  complete  safety  and  re- 
sources ocmtrol  in  this  area; 

"Sec.  a.  That  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
urged  to  seek  fimds  for  completion  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  plan  for  the  upper  Cum- 
berland River;   and 

"Sec.  3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution. 
duly  authenticated,  be  forwarded  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  tt>e  Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
United  wates  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Unlt^  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers." 
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Two  Joint  rwohitlona  of  the  Senate  of  tbe 
CommonweaiUi  of  Kentucky:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

»*5enate  Joint  Resolution  9 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  tbe  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  atje  of 
qualification  for  the  beneflu  of  the  old-age 
assistance  program  from  65  years  to  60 
years  of  age 

"Whereas  by  the  old-age  aasUUnce  pro- 
gram as  deAned  under  the  Social  Security 
Art  passed  August  14.  1»35  icb.  531.  40 
8t,at.  622;  U.  8.  C.  A.,  title  I.  sec.  6).  and  Its 
anicndmenu.  August  10.  1939  (ch.  666.  53 
Stat.  1362.  U.  S.  C.  A..  tlUe  I.  sec.  103 ». 
and  August  36.  1»50  (ch.  8C8.  64  Stat.  £49. 
U  S.  C.  A.,  title  III.  pt.  1.  «ec.  3C3  <a) ).  bene- 
nu  under  this  pro<fn»m  are  limited  to  Indl- 
vlduala  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  years; 
and 

"Whereas  there  are  many  Indlvtduala  de- 
serving of  the  benefits  of  this  program  who 
are  not  eligible  therefor  because  of  their  lu- 
abllity  to  meet  the  age  requirement;  and 

"Whereas  It  U  deslrab'.e  that  the  ben<»flt« 
of  this  program  be  made  available  to  bls  mauy 
deserving  Individuals  as  possible:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It' 

"Resolved  by  the  General  As-tembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

"Secnot*  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  K-ntuctty  in  re'-uTar 
session  assembled,  the  senate  and  house 
concurring.  inenorla!l::cs  the  81th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  It  pertains  to  old-age  assistance 
to  Include  these  Individuals  who  have  at- 
tained the  a^e  of  60  years. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Senators  and  R-nre- 
•enutlvea  of  Kentucky  In  the  8tth  Congress 
are  ur^ed  to  introduce  and  support  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  the  foregoing. 

"S»c.  3.  That  copies  of  this  memorial,  duly 
authenticated,  be  sent  by  the  clerk  of  tne 
senate  to  the  President  and  Chief  Cl-rk  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Senators  from  Kentucky,  the  Speaker 
and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  the  Reo- 
rcMntatlves  In  Congress  from  Kentucky  "' 


February  2J^ 


the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Senators  from  Kentucky,  the  Speaker 
and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  from  Kentucky." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervUors  of  Hawaii  County.  Hllo.  Hawaii,  re- 
lating to  the  reapportionment  of  the  Legls- 
Uture  of  the  Territory  of  HawaK;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Ailairs. 


By  Ut  TVKS: 
S  3235    A  blU   for  the  relief  of  Oey  Clok 
Po,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   JACKSON : 
8  3386.  A    bill    to   recognize   by   honorary 
promotion,  service  in  either  Spanish-Ameri- 
can and  World  War  I  or  service  in  World  War 
I  and  World  War  U;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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NINETY  PERCENT  PARITY  FXDR 
FARM  PRODUCTS— RESOLUTION 
Mr  LANOFR.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  cf  directors  of  tlie  Farmers  Union 
Oil  Co..  of  Portland.  N.  Dek..  favortn^ 
the  continuation  of  90  percent  of  parity 
for  farm  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Whereas  we.  the  Farmers  Union  board  of 
directors  of  the  oil  company  of  Portland. 
N.  Dak  .  representing  600  actual  farmers  and 
producers  patrons,  urge  your  continued  sup- 
port of  90  percent  of  parity  basU  on  quality, 
determining  a  premium  loan  on  hard  fprlng 
wheat  over  so/t-wheat  varieties. 

We  denmtely  feel  that  the  above  Is  easen- 
tlal  to  the  future  solvency  of  the  farmers 
of  the  northwest  area. 

r..Kuns  U>fio!f  On.  Co. 
NoavAL  C    Olson.  Secrttary. 


"Senate  Joint  Resolution  10 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stites  to  reduce  the  retire- 
ment age.  as  defined  for  ellpibMifF  for  the 
benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  from 
65  years  to  60  years  of  a^^e 
"Whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act   as  parked   August    14.    1P35    (ch 
631.  U.  8.  p.  A.,  title  II.  sec.  216   (a)),  the 
retirement  age  U  specifically  set  out  as  being 
05  years  of  age;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  many  Individuals  de- 
serving of  the  benefits  of  this  program  who 
«•  not  eligible  therefor  because  they  have 
not  attained  the  retirement  age  of  65  years 
and 

••Whereas  It  Is  desirable  that  the  benefits 
of  this  program  be  made  available  to  as  manv 
deserving  Individuals  as  possible:  Now.  there- 
fore,  be  It 

•'Re$olved  by  the  Oenerrl  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

•SitcTioN  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  in  regular 
•esslon  assembled,  the  senate  and  house 
concurring,  memorializes  the  84th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  retirement  age  there- 

J!r^*«;  Tk**''*  *^*«***'«  ^°'  ^*  retirement 
benefits  those  Individuals  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  60  years. 

"Sac.  a.  That  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives of  Kentucky  in  the  84th  Congress 
■re  urged  to  Introduced  and  support  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  the  foregoing. 

"Sac.  3.  That  copies  of  this  memortal,  duly 
authenticated,  b*  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the 
•enat*  to  the  Prealdent  and  Chief  Clerk  of 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
^  Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.   by  unanimous  coasent.  the 
second  time,  and  ref CiTed  as  follows : 

Bv  Mr.  WTLBT: 
S  3277.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment  by 
the  Federal  Owernment  of  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing certain  studies  nece«8ary  to  a«8Ut  the 
Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians  to  prepare  for 
the  termination  of  Federal  supervision ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  8TENNIS: 
S.  3273.  A  biil  tor  the  relief  of  Brian  Woo 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BENDER 
8.  3279.  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  of  patent 
No.  2.262.132  f(;r  5  years;  and 

8. 32C0.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  relm- 
burrement  of  athletes  aelected  by  the  United 
States  Olympic  A'soclatlon  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  games  of  the  XVT  Olym- 
piad for  certain  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3281.  A  bill  dec:arlng  the  Inundation  of 
property  because  of.  or  aggravated  by   wind 
waves,  or  tidal  effects  on  the  Great  Lakes  to 
be  property  wUhln  the  fiood-control  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CAPKHART: 
S.  3282   A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  to  prevent  sudden  and  un- 
reasonable decreases  In  the  price  of  hogs  and 
cattle  which  are  sold  at  stockyards  subject  to 
in^For'^st^y.'"^'  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  GEORGE: 
8. 3283.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Lamar 
Jamerson;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas- 

Un^t2?^t.'^  ^^^L^  ''°"'*'  Jurisdiction  on  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
IMstrlct  Of  Texas.  Jeffer«>n  Division,  to  hei 

?r.?,I^  r^  '■*"'*"  Judgment  on  certain 
claims  of   George   W.    Edwards.   Jr.   amlnst 

iu'dlc^;."  ^'*'*"  "^  "^*  Commltt,.  o?'r 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  195S— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  PUS8FTX  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  <s.  3133)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program,  which  was  or- 
dered to  he  on  liie  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  Mr 
KKFAUVEai,  submitted  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  Mr  KtrAxntn 
to  Senate  bill  3183.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  teble  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  Mr 
Kzr.MjvwK  and  Mr.  Murrayi.  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  propased 
by  .Sr.  KsrAcvER  »for  himself  and  Mr 
Murray*,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  3193* 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  Mr 
KKf  AUVM.  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  Henni.vcs'.  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
Jointly,  to  Senate  bill  3183.  supra  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  uble  and  to  be 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INDEMNFTY  AND 
REINSURANCE    PRCORAM-ADDI- 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 
Mr  BUGII.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent   that   the   name   of   the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fMr 
Martini  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  .s/2862>   to  provide  foV  an  expcVl! 
mental  national  flood  indemnity  and  re- 
insurance prof,ram.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  next  time  the  bill  la  printed 
Th- PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With^ 
out  objecUon.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMEVD?.IENT  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1946— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

I^jrsuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  February  22,  1956. 

The  name  of  Mr  MofrRovrr  wa.s  adde^ 
as  nn  additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
<S  3271)  to  amend  the  Vocational  Bdu- 
caUon  Act  of  1946  in  order  to  promouj 
scientific  education.  Introduced  by  Mr 
Kerr  (for  hlm«elf  and  Mr.  McNakara)  oii 
February  22.  1956. 


URGENTLY  NEEDED  SMALL  FLOOD- 
CONTROL  PROJECTS  —  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

«f?!il?"*"'  ^  "'*  °"*«''  o'  "i«  Senate 
of  February  23.  1956. 

.^IT^^^'^  **'  ^  Maowusow.  Mr.  Kkrr. 
oSSJ""  ^f^"""  o'  Pennsylvania  were 
?Q  t?,^  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(JS.  J^72)  to  increase  and  make  certain 


revisions  in  the  general  authorization  for 
small  fl^^  control  projects  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Bush  on  February  23,  1956. 
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The  PREr?IDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  1637)  for  the 
.relief  of  Sam  H.  Ray  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  O^MAHONEY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
O'Mahoniy.  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Watkins  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


WILL  FARMERS  PERMIT  THE  FAM- 
ILY FARM  TO  DISAPPEAR?— 
NEWSLETTFR 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  newsletter  prepared  by 
Representative  Usher  L.  Burdick,  one  of 
the  outstanding  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  who  hails  from  the 
State  of  Norih  Dakota.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  newsletter  Is  Will  the 
Farmers  Permit  the  ?'amily  Farm  to  Dis- 
appear? 

There  beinq  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Wnx  THK  Fakmess  PoiMrr  the  Family  Fabk 

To   DiSAPPCAB? 

(By  UsHEs  L.  BtrmotCK) 

Washington,  D.  C— The  farmers  in  the 
Wheat  Belt  (and  some  of  the  uprising  touches 
the  Corn  Belt)  are  on  the  march  against  Re- 
publicans. They  are  so  bitter  now  thr.t  I 
doubt  if  (Congress  can  do  anything  at  this 
late  date  to  turn  their  condemnation  from 
the  Republican  Party.  The  Senate  has  tried 
to  remedy  the  situation  and  has  placed  In 
the  farm  bill  a  provision  for  (K>  percent  of 
parity,  but  the  forces  against  this,  led  by 
BecrcUry  Benson,  SenaU>r  AiKE»mind  the 
President  will.  In  my  opinion,  >llecure  a  veto 
to  the  bill.  If  It  returns  toXthe  Congress 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  pass  the  bill  over 
the  President's  veto,  but  the  path  Is  not  so 
smooth  In  the  Senate.  Leading  Republicans 
seem  to  take  no  heed  of  this  farmer  uprising 
and  they  argue,  of  course,  that  since  the  East 
Is  prosperous  the  West  ought  to  be,'  and 
would  be.  If  the  farmers  knew  how  to  manage 
their  farms. 

This  Is  precisely  the  situation  we  had  Just 
before  the  last  depression.  The  West  was 
broke  In  1920,  but  the  results  did  not  reach 
the  East  until  1032-33.  Then  the  cause  of 
the  depression  In  the  East  was  not  taken 
seriously  until  soup  lines  began  forming  In 
all  the  Industrial  centers.  The  regular, 
orthodox  Republicans  refused  to  be  budged' 
by  these  warnings  untU  It  was  too  late,  and 
Hoover  was  swept  out  of  the  White  House  by 
an  avalanche  of  votes.  As  I  recall  it  now. 
the  Republicans  carried  only  six  States  and 
there  was  a  contest  In  one  of  those. 

It  Is  even  worse  now.  because  many  leaders 
feel  the  farmers  should  fold  up  and  join  the 
ranks  of  labor  and  let  the  farming  be  done  by 
corporations   like   Tom    CampbeU's,    whose 


fields  extend  over  a  good  share  of  the  Indian 
reservation,  rented  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  Government  cute  down 
the  acreage  of  legitimate  farm  owners— those 

who  live  on  the  farms  with  their  families 

and  at  the  same  time  lets  a  huge  corporation 
get  all  the  land  It  wants  from  the  Govern- 
ment leasing  department.  The  whole  tend- 
ency seems  to  be  to  eliminate  the  family- 
type  farm.  I  predicted  this  exact  situation  2 
years  ago.  but  not  being  a  regular  Repub- 
lican, but  an  Independent  one,  no  attention 
was  ever  paid  to  my  warning. 

Right  now.  with  the  farm  belt  seething 
with  resentment,  the  powers  that  be  insist 
upon  a  veto  of  the  parity  formula.  The 
President  himself  knows  very  little  about  the 
situation,  as  I  presume  his  advisers  dont 
want  him  to  know.  All  the  farm  experts  that 
surround  him  are  hell-bent  on  driving  the 
farmer  off  his  land.  The  National  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  has  been  bucking  parity  for 
years,  and  now  it  seems  to  be  betting  Its 
Inning.  The  Farm  Bureau  advises  Benson, 
and  Benson  In  turn  advises  the  President, 
and  that  is  as  far  as  we  get.  The  farmers  In 
the  West  know  that  Secretary  Benson  is 
merely  a  mouthpiece  of  the  President,  so  It 
Is  Inescapable  that  the  President  is  responsi- 
ble. After  the  President's  promises  In  his 
speeches  in  the  farm  belt  that  he  would 
sustain  the  ptrity  formula  and  try  to  go  it 
one  better  (100  percent  of  parity)  and  this 
action  of  Benson's,  unquestionably  approved 
by  Elsenhower,  who  now  can  rise  up  and  say 
the  farmers  do  not  have  just  cause  for  revolt? 

If  this  farm  bill  Is  vetoed  and  the  veto 
sustained,  more  Republican  Congressmen  will 
be  washed  out  of  Congress  than  In  any  elec- 
tion since  1932.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that 
those  who  have  fought  for  the  farmers 
against  this  assinlne  action  of  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  washed  out,  regardless  of 
what  they  have  stood  for,  If  their  names 
appear  on  a  Republican  ballot.  I  expect  to 
get  washed  out,  but  I  am  slightly  different 
from  some.  I  know  what  wiU  happen,  while 
many  others  do  not. 


ADDRESS    BY   AFL-CIO    PRESIDENT 
GEORGE  MEANY 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record  a 
very  able  address  delivered  by  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  at 
Seton  Hall  University.  The  university 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  law  upon  Mr.  Meany  and  AFL-CIO 
secretary-treasurer  William  F.  Schnitz- 
ler.  I  call  the  address  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  particularly  that 
part  of  It  in  which  Mr.  Meany  discusses 
the  problem  of  foreign  aid. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  behalf  of  my  colleague,  William  Schnitz- 
ler,  and  for  myself,  I  express  to  you  deep  ap- 
preciation. The  honor  you  have  conferred 
upon  tis  Is.  above  all,  a  timely  tribute  to  the 
growing  vision,  influence,  and  responsibility 
of  more  than  15  million  American  workers  in 
their  new  unity. 

We,  as  offlcers  of  the  AFLr-ClO,  welcome 
this  great  honor.  It  will  encourage  us  to 
greater  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  and 
worthiest  alms  of  the  free  labor  movement. 
These  are  closely  Inter-related  with  tbe  Ideala 
and  principles  of  the  church. 

Very  few  of  us  are  blessed  to  live  100  yean. 
But  from  generation  to  generation  many  of 
us  are  blessed  because  Institutions  like  yotu's 
live  and  grow  centtiry  after  century.    Over 


the  years  the  lives  of  the  many  are  likewise 
enriched  by  the  endeavors  of  the  truly  Illus- 
trious few.  Bishop  James  Roosevelt  Bayley 
demonstrated  courageous  Initiative,  reflected 
the  spirit  of  growth  of  his  times,  and  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  the  day  when  on 
September  1,  1856,  he  threw  open  the  doors 
of  Seton  Hall,  the  first  Catholic  liistltutlon 
of  higher  learning  In  New  Jersey. 

Tours  have  been  years  of  notable  progress. 
You  have  already  established  the  first  medi- 
cal and  dental  college  In  your  State.  Your 
progress  si>ells  progress  for  all  America.  No 
nation  can  long  continue  In  honor,  freedom, 
and  well-being  without  benefit  of  the  moral' 
principles  Instilled  by  your  center  of  learning. 
Whether  we  are  workers  or  employers, 
farmers  or  merchants,  scientists,  priests,  or 
laymen — no  matter  what  our  religion  may 
be — we  can  all  subscribe  to  these  principles. 
They  are  based  on  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  moraUty.  It  Is  In  this  vein  that  distin- 
guished ministers,  rabbis,  priests,  and  lay- 
men agreed  10  years  ago  on  a  pattern  for 
social  justice  In  our  country.  They  agreed 
that  the  profit  motive  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  moral  law.  They  affirmed  that  workers 
have  an  Inviolable  right  to  Join  a  union. 
Some  leading  Catholic  authorities  on  the 
social  encyclicals  maintain  that  working  men 
and  women  have  a  duty  to  Join  a  union. 

Enlightened  American  industrialists  and 
businessmen  can  only  welcome,  not  seek  to 
weaken  or  destroy,  the  American  trade-union 
movement.  It  Is  a  built-in  guaranty  to  se- 
curity for  America  and  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  AFL-CIO  is  dedicated  to  making 
American  democracy  more  vital  and  more  ef- 
fective. We  want  an  alert  and  intelligent 
and  not  an  Inert  and  uninformed  electorate. 
We  want  our  country  to  have  more  and  better 
schools.  We  want  homes  for  the  American 
people.  We  want  healthier  and  happier  com- 
munities. We  shall  use  every  democratic 
means  to  invigorate  and  improve  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  our  country  and  to  promote  Its 
common  welfare. 

The  AFL-CIO  constitution  provides  that 
the  united  federation  serve  the  Interests  of 
all  the  American  people.  It  pledges  our 
membership  to  "the  strengthening  and  ex- 
tension of  our  way  of  life  and  the  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  which  are  the  basis  of  our 
democratic  society."  Our  stirring  preamble 
claims: 

"We  shall  combat  resolutely  the  forces 
which  seek  to  undermine  the  democratic  In- 
stitutions of  our  Nation  and  to  enslave  the 
human  soul.  We  shaU  strive  always  to  win 
full  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  human 
Individual  whom  our  unions  serve.  With 
divine  guidance,  grateful  for  the  fine  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  confident  of  meeting  the 
challenge  of  the  future,  we  proclaim  this 
constitution." 

We,  of  America  labor,  firmly  oppose  all 
forms  of  dictatorship.  We  vigorously  support 
our  free  system  of  government.  We  realize 
that,  without  a  free  system  of  government, 
there  can  be  neither  free  labor  nor  free  en- 
terprise. Communism  and  every  other  to-* 
talitarlan  despotism  Is  the  deadly  enemy  of 
free  labor  unions.  Free  labor  unionism  and 
totalitarianism  simply  cannot  coexist.  They 
negate  each  other.  Where  a  Lenin,  Stalin, 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  Franco,  Peron,  or  EUu^ish- 
chev  rules,  there  free  labor  unions  are  ruined. 
When  such  dictatorships  begin,  free  labor 
unions  are  finished.  We  are  their  first  tar- 
get becavise  we  are  their  sworn  enemies.  Our 
new  unity  means  greater  strength  In  protect- 
ing our  American  labor  movement  against 
any  and  all  corrupt  Influences.  It  means 
strengthening  determination  to  defeat  "the 
undermining  efforts  of  Communist  agencies 
and  all  others  who  are  opposed  to  the  basic 
principles  of  our  democracy  and  free  and 
democratic  trade  unionism." 

Nor  can  I  emphasize  sufficiently  that  com- 
munism is  likewise  the  mortal  foe  of  private 
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•■pttal.  prtrate  ownvrslup.  and  th«  prtrata 
nuuMMcawnt  oT  Indovtrf. 

Tb  ne  n  ts  imuUUig  aad  Intrrestlm;  tbmt 
Svton  Baa  ceiabct—  tta  lint  omtamrf  In 
19*^  It  w  alao  the  tcat  wbcn  our  ooontry  to 
^^nMeantty  mn^a^  the  bondretfth  •nnl- 
wraary  of  th«  btrth  of  •  ranovncd  wtucator 
•ntf  outstanding  PitaMent  of  cur  Republ.c. 
I*.  WM  Woodrow  Wtlsoti.  wttli  hla  eocKcpt  of 
tlw  amw  fT»»duiii.  wbo  declared  aBore  ximzi 
40  yaaia  a«o:  -!*•  rni— a  iili  of  democracy 
ara  as  UnpcfatlTe  as  tts  prl-vUagea.  and  Its  op> 
portunlttaa  ar«  wMa  aad  ganeroua."  In  hta 
^•rtt  h«  sought  to  laad  our  Mstioa  In  tbs 
troiu  Itaaa  id  arorld  reapooBtblUty.  It  ts  from 
tbis  Ttavpomt  that  I  want  to  constder  ycur 
vital  rata  In  the  profound  crtsls  nov  grippir.g 
BHLoklnd. 

Tcu  an  not  merdy  srjdentsc  Tou  are  not 
■wT'rty  taacheri.    Touts  Is  not  merely  an  in- 
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BtttuUoQ  Within  wboae  walls  the  learnm'^  and 
aspcrlanoe  cf  yesterday  are  studied  lor  the 
haaeSt  ai  today  and  tomorrow.  In  the  prea- 
ant  grave  world  sttuatlon  von  ar«  In  the 
trant  l:ne  of  the  fight  for  btiauin  freedom 
aad  cndnrtng  peace.  Tbday  our  ecbools  of 
highar  leammg  can  and  must  be  fortreaces 
of  frasdoen. 

©"IT  country  la  a  denaocracy  Our  country 
li  dnnocrattc.  despite  aU  Ita  ImperfcctknM. 
acme  oT  which  are  prlnful.  It  la  a  oaaunand 
of  democracy  lor  every  dUaen  to  coairtbue 
to  tha  building  of  America  into  an  ever  better 
and  ever  rtron^ier  democracy — free  from  all 
tadallnn,  diacrlnunatlon .  economic,  and  »o- 
qal  Inj'jatlce.  This  oommand  ts  all  the  more 
urgent  today  becauae  our  Katkm's  foreign 
poilcy  now  plays  so  great  a  role  In  the  life  of 
each  aad  every  cac  ol  vmt.  ■ 

In  the  last  resort  tie  foreign  poUey  of 
•very  nation  ni'ist  rcOect  Ita  domestic  Idrala 
prtnclples.  The  falvh  which  c  ther  na- 
wlll  place  In  otir  country's  devotion  to 
and  human  freedam  Is.  In  great  meas- 
depcndent  on  how  we  mana^  our  af- 
telra  at  hoow.  on  whether  we  treat  our 
citizenry  without  regard  to  raee.  color,  na- 
tional ongte  or  econole  status. 

Any  govammcnt  which  dlstruets  Its  own 
psople.  which,  like  Moscow  and  Pelpinir. 
*"***  ^f  o»  the  rtfhts  and  standants  of  lu 
own  people,  cannot,  for  long,  be  trutted  to 
'  treat  other  peoples  Justly  and  peacefully. 
yiolence.  injustice,  and  soetel  Immorality  at 
home  Inevitably  lead  to  apgrepslon.  Injustice 
and  bidscency  In  the  treatment  of  peoflcs 
*^°*<*-^  A  government  which  denies  its  own 
psople  freedom  of  conscience,  cannot  Ion?  be 
gfp**  neighbors  with  other  peoples.  Such  a 
fownment  cannot.  In  good  conectence  re- 
spect their  hberttes.  their  freedom  to  worship 
Ood^helr  freedom  to  thlnJc.  and  their  n^ht 
to  preserve  their  national  Ideals,  beliefs,  and 
culture.  This  appliea  to  every  type  of  dicta- 
torship, to  the  Nazi  no  less  than  to  the  Omi- 
munlst.  aad  to  the  Communist  no  less  than 
to  the  Falangist. 

It  Is  to  the  highest  credit  of  the  students 
at  the  University  of  Madrid  that.  In  their 
great  majority,  they  recently  expreaaed  thetr 
oppoettlon  Of  Palanglsm.  The  academic  com- 
munity In  our  ovn  country  and  In  the  entire 
free  world  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
thte  reaction  by  the  Spanlah  studenta  to  an 
ofBetaUy  sponsored  poll. 

^^•J"  •»  Inspiring  tribute  to  the  vitality 
of  freedom  as  an  Ideal  and  to  the  love  of 
liberty  as  a  human  force  which  cannot  be 
•zUnguUhed  by  despotism.     It  behooves  us 
of  the  ranks  of  labor  and  you  of  the  ranks 
of  learning  to  see  to  It  that  stich  healthy 
reactions  are  not  exploited  and  perverted  by 
Communist  demogogs.    We  can  do  that  best 
by  making  our  deiaoeiauy  a  Iletng  faith   by 
giving  reality  to  our  demoe^tlc   Ideals   In 
the  contest  of  the  present  world  situation. 
We  ean  go  a  long  way  in  meeting  the  Ctom- 
munlst  menace  aad  challenge  by  combining 
highly  deterrmt  mlhtary  strength  with  so- 
cial, economic,  and  educattonal  meastuea  for 


Improving  the  eonditloaa  of  the  peoplM  In 
the  eeotiomteaUy  undevdeveloped  countries. 
Our  country  haa  more  than  lodustrtal  akUIa 
and  material  streneth.  Above  all  else,  we 
have  the  Ideals  and  the  Ideas.  We  can  and 
iBurt  and  better  waya  of  aharing  with  other 
poop***  theae  great  aaseta  cf  dvUlaaUon. 
Theae  are  acseU  which  must  be  unlveraaL, 
If  they  are  to  survive  the  terr1b>  Impact  of 
the  tidal  waves  of  CcmmuBlst  reaction  and 
>>overy  now  threatening  to  engulf  all  man- 
kind. 

When  1  think  cf  ttils  menace.  I  also  thick 
of  the  opportunity  before  us.  It  Is  high 
time  for  our  Oovernnjent.  for  otir  8ch'«!s 
and  colJeges.  for  the  greht  voluntary  or- 
ranwetlors  of  our  land— like  tboee  of  labor, 
learning  mana?eni?nt.  science,  ard  agrlcul- 
t>CTe  to  get  together  and  plan  for  timing 
teachers.  actenth>ts,  managers,  organisers, 
technlclent.  and  others— eepedally  for  utiliz- 
ing thetr  fkins  and  talents  through  rendering 
eer\tce  In  foreign  lands.  We  Americans  hove 
much  cxperlenec  In  pioneering  The  spirit 
of  the  pio:)cer  eonttnun  very  ctrong  in  our 
life  todav.  We  are  rlchtiv  proud  of  this 
creative  spirit.  Let  us  hffuse  our  eflorts 
to  aid  other  periles.  now  menaced  bv  Cotn- 
munlst  subversion  and  Soviet  aggreaton, 
with  thia  spirit  of  the  American  ptoneer. 

I  am  cotdMent  that  this  spirit  would  go 
a  much  longer  way  in  strengthenirg  the 
«»e  of  peaoe.  freedom,  and  human  better- 
™ont  than  woujd  the  m<Te  hnndUig  out  of 
dollars.  In  the  current  crisis,  a  combination 
of  the  American  p!onrer  solrtt  anti  generosity 
IS  vital.  It  nUeht  veil  be  dectaive  1  am 
not  afraid  of  oommunl»m  wlnnlnc;  the  world 
ihrou»rh  helpine  other  people.  Bo  far.  com- 
munism has  never  gnlned  a  position  any- 
where except  by  fraud,  force,  and  terror. 
In  spite  of  a II  its  loud  propaganda  to  the 
conttary.  communism  haa  never  given  any 
people  anything  free.  8o  far  Moscow  oas 
done  inflnttely  more  taking  from  than  giving 
to.  other  peoples.  The  Kremlin  has  not 
really  helped  others.  Actuallv.  It  has  only 
helped  Itself  at  the  expense  of  other  coun- 
tries. Look  at  the  captive  p^^oples  of  Eurooe. 
Who  of  uj»  can  forget  how  Soviet  Russia 
Ph«»d«red  Aianshuna?  Tea.  Bolsheviks  do 
barter— many  big  proimUes  wltt  little  per- 
formance in  exchsnTe  for  mu-h  in  return. 

Our  country  can  well  stford  to  challenge 
Moscow  to  match  us  dollar  for  doUar  and 
service  for  service  In  Bgypt.  India,  or  any- 
where else.  In  saving  people  from  hunger 
and  disease.  In  helping  people  build  anew 
and  buUd  better.  Of  course,  we  should  never 
say.  we  will  merely  match  MoscoWs  efforts 
to  help  and  merely  match  Its  aid  to  others 
At  best,  that  would  mean  that  we  would  do 
next  to  nothing.  That  would  really  mean 
turning  our  back  on  needy  nations. 

I  see  no  reason  for  our  dlptomats  getting 
panicky  because  Moscow  talks  big  about 
helping  others.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  Moscow  has  veered  even  an 
inch  from  Its  policy  of  building  an  ever 
bigger  war  machine,  an  ever  more  deadly 
terror  machine  against  its  people  at  home 
and  an  ever  more  expanded  and  expenalve 
Hfth  column  apparatus.  Tliese  are  coeUy  and 
cruahiug  burdens  forced  on  the  Ruaaian  peo- 
ple by  their  Communist  rulers. 

We  must  never  forjet  we  have  no  quarrels 
with  the  Ruaalan  people  We  have  only 
frlendahip  and  hearUeJt  sympathy  for  the 
Russian  people,  for  they  are  the  flrst  and 
heaviest  sufferers  of  Communist  lUctator- 
»iUp  Nor  dare  we  forget  that  the  capUve 
P«)ples  of  the  European  sateUite  lands  and 
on  the  Chinese  maUiland  have  been  suffer- 
ing cruel  hardships.  When  I  speak  of  such 
cruahlng  burdena.  I  speak  not  only  of  suf- 
fering in  a  physical  sense.  I  have  In  mind 
especlaUy  the  spiritual  and  moral  lasses  I 
am  thinking  of  the  mlaalonarles.  of  the  great 
ocholars.  hounded,  tortured,  and  forced  to 
from   Communist   China   because   they 


would  not  sell  their  souls  or  debase  their 
intellect. 

I  can  never  forget  the  shncklng  revaUtiona 
recently  made  by  the  Reverend  Ur.  BracUhaw 
after  his  release  from  the  CLlneee  Commu- 
nist paradise.  That  Is  why  I  find  it  hard  to 
beheve— at  least  of  all  to  lear— that  Moscow 
and  Its  puppets  hare  suddenly  become  great 
humanitarians  aad  will  match  the  genuine 
and  generous  help  we  have  been  gUing  aud 
»ho.ud  be  prepared  tu  give  in  Unt  future. 
Where  is  the  sUghteft  evidence  oT  even  the 
f  ilntest  beginning  of  such  a  miracnlma 
tr«n.,fomjat!on  of  the  ruthless  KmnUn  dlc- 
te  torvhip?  . 

Thg  time  haa  arrived  for  our  Oovemment 
to  reexaaOna  and  study  otu-  country's  last 
decade  of  ciqierierce  In  foreign  aid.  No 
doubt  we  have  mads  mktak<«.  Wo  doubt 
w>  must  do  some  t;ilnga  better  than  we 
h.»ve  djaao  to  date.  No  doubt  ac  should  even 
stop  doins  torr.e  of  ihc  thlrgs  we  have  been 
dolnsj.  Ko  dvTubt  we  mut  meet  new  tatks 
In  tl;e  f<7rc!Tn-ald  field  But  let  ua  not  gf t 
panicky  and  rush  to  drown  rubles  with  doj- 
lara.  We  ehtoukl  be  rcuty  to  help  whrre 
there  la  need  and  when  we  can.  help  um 
r.'cdy  rather  than  their  opprcsors.  We 
rtxMX.  always  be  rrrUy  to  help  where  the 
ctuse  of  p-.ace  and  freedom  can  be  served 
end  slren^iheuad. 

We  must  like  wire  reject  every  effort  or 
fTheme  to  eppease  and  assist  the  Comoiu- 
niet  a?({Ter.fors  through  buslneaa  Aaala  vrlth 
them.  N..ither  peace,  ncr  freedom,  can  be 
bought  that  cheap  Doln-  ta-lness  as  rnial 
with  Khrushchev  ts  ba.rlcally  just  as  bad  and 
un  .nind  as  w.^s  doing  bitfine;^  with  H.tler. 
Sbortei^hledncia  m  comrierclal  fwlatlona 
n«ver  really  pays  Such  desU  with  CaoHau- 
nist  Russia  and  Commiml^  China  only  help 
the  plunderers  and  oppressors  of  the  Rus- 
sUn.  Chinese,  aad  Uie  ether  pe<^p;sa  to 
t.^ten  ihe^r  dlctatorUl  grip,  to  buiid  their 
war  machines  and  to  secure  new  channels 
of  subversion.  Wo  profit  garnered  In  any 
Bvch  deal  can  ever  make  up  for  the  damane 
and  the  tragedy  it  causes. 

Of  courbe.  what  I  say  about  btMlncaa  as 
usual  aisu  applies  to  cultural  relatioiM  aa 
usual.  There  can  never  be  real  freedom  of 
genuine  cultural  relations  bstwcan  the  Amer- 
ican and  Rus'.lan  peoples  Uiitll  the  HuMlans 
can  have  free  relations,  cultural  and  other. 
among  themseres. 

'  w  ^*K  **  "^"*  *"  ■"  "^  ^'  profound  crisis. 
For  that  very  reason,  we  are  also  Uving  in 
an  nge  of  consecration.  We  of  the  free  labor 
movement,  and  I  am  sure  you  of  the  free 
academic  world,  can  find  no  more  worthy 
ideal  than  to  consecrate  ourrelvea  to  the  pro- 
motion and  protection  o;  our  freedom  This 
great  task  Is  Inseparable  from  aad  indispen- 
sable to  consfcratlisg  ourselves  to  aiding 
others,  to  helping  others  whoee  fundamental 
human  rights  hare  been  token  from  them 
by  the  most  total  and  brutal  concentralloa 
of  power  In  all  human  history. 

How  timely  then  was  the  wisdom  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  about  the  privUegea.  opportunl- 
ties,  and  commands  of  democracy  being  wide 
and  generous.  I  know  that  men  of  your  caU- 
ing  and  learning  realize  fully  that  fiwedcm 
to  think,  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  to 
worship  Ood,  to  aasoclaie.  assemble  and 
organise  are  a  priceless  henuge.  ThM  great 
heritage  cannot  be  preserved  and  promoted 
merely  by  praising  it  and  enjoying  It.  while 
the  enjoying  i^ksu.  We  have  to  work  at  free- 
dom. We  have  (o  practice  it.  We  have  to 
f.!T.."**  »»"rt^  »t.  We  have  to  Uve  It  so 
that  It  may  Uve  and  thrive. 

We  Americans  are  a  prlvUegad  people.  We 
were  bom  free.  Twice  we  fought  ftatrlddal 
oonnicu  to  aaaure  and  advance  our  fkeedom. 
Twice  we  fought  on  global  scale  In  fomgn 
lands  m  order  to  safsfuard  the  socurtty  of 
our  own  free  land  and  the  freedom  menaced 
by  foreign  forma  of  tyranny  and  pernicious 
aggression.   I  do  not  despair,    i  am  confident 
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we  and  the  free  world  with  us  have  the  faith 
and  the  courage,  the  Idealism  and  the  Ideas, 
the  capacity  and  the  will  to  organize  our 
lives  and  our  International  associations  so 
that  we  can  cooperate  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind: so  that  we  can  unite  our  forces  for 
deterring  and.  If  need  be.  defeating  aggres- 
sion. Then  mankind  can  and  will  be  saved 
from  an  atomic  world  war. 

In  this  light,  all  of  us  can  only  welcome 
heartily  the  plea  made  recently  by  Pope 
Pius  XII,  for  the  world  to  agree  on  renounc- 
ing nuclear  weapons  and  assure  compliance 
■  ^  with  this  agreement  through  a  system  of 
effective  control.  We  have  repeatedly  de- 
manded the  same.  He  hail  the  holy  father's 
plea  for  its  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
effective  control  and  on  the  need  to  include 
all  steps,  and  not  merely  an  agreement,  to 
end  military  nuclear  experimentation. 

The  furtherance  of  this  noble  goal,  fanati- 
cally challenged  and  menaced  by  the  godless 
hordes  of  communism,  is  the  highest  com- 
mand of  American  democracy.  It  Is  also 
your,  and  my.  most  imperative  privilege. 
As  Americans,  from  factory  bench  and  school 
bench,  from  office  and  classroom,  let  us  dedi- 
cate and  consecrate  ourselves  to  this  task. 
Like  you  here  at  Seton  Hall,  we  of  American 
labor  are  entering  a  new  era.  Be  with  us,  as 
we  face  the  future  with  confidence  that  with 
God's  help,  we  shall  not  fail  In  our  responsi- 
bilities or  accomplishments. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  once 
apain  my  great  privileRe  to  Join  my  fel- 
low citizens  of  Estonian  descent  in  com- 
memoration of  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia.  On  this  38th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  Estonian 
independence,  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
gallant  people  of  Estonia  may  soon  be 
emancipated  from  the  merciless  oppres- 
sion of  the  Soviet  invaders. 

The  tragic  and  forcible  annexation  of 
Estonia  and  her  Baltic  neighbors  weighs 
heavily  on  the  conscience  of  the  free 
world.  The  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  remains  firm  in  its  determination 
not  to  recognize  the  conquest  of  these 
countries  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  faith  of  free  men  sustains  the 
brave  people  of  Estonia  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  Communist  aggressors.  On 
this  independence  day,  the  American 
people  voice  their  prayers  that  the  birth- 
right of  freedom  may  soon  again  be 
Estonia's  posse-ssion. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  concent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  address  the  Senate  for  approxi- 
mately 4  minutes  on  the  subject  of  Es- 
tonian independence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  the 
Senattr  from  New  York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
Is  the  38th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the.  RepubUc  of  Estonia. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
the  Estonian  people  have  been  fighting 
for  the  right  of  independence.  Although 
imder  the  political  domination  of  various 
foreign  nations  for  many  centuries,  their 
desire  for  freedom  has  never  faltered, 
and  their  identity  as  a  people  was  never 
lost. 

Czarist  Russia  first  conquered  Estonia 
in  1710.  and  it  was  not  until  1917  that 
the  dream  of  full  independence  for  this 
Baltic   state  was  finally  realized.     On 


February  24.  1918.  Estonia  proclaimed 
herself  a  democratic  republic.  By  May 
of  the  same  year,  de  facto  recognition 
of  Estonia  was  extended  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. France,  and  Italy.  Soviet  Russia 
itself,  by  the  Treaty  of  Tartu  on  February 
2,  1918,  recognized  Estonia  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  renounced  voluntar- 
ily and  forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty 
formerly  held  by  Russia  over  the  Es- 
tonian people.  However,  in  typical  So- 
viet fashion,  Communist  leaders  had  no 
Intention  of  abiding  by  the  treaty,  and 
eventually  were  to  violate  its  terms. 

During  the  period  between  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II.  Estonia  cooperated 
with  the  League  of  Nations,  maintained 
good  relations  with  the  other  Baltic 
States,  and  even  endeavored  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  her  totalitarian 
neighbor,  Soviet  Russia.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Soviet  leaders  in  the  Krem- 
lin had  no  desire  to  see  Estonia  remain 
independent.  Encroachment  upon 
Estonian  freedom  began  on  Septemtier 
28.  1939.  when  an  allegedly  friendly  mu- 
tual assistance  pact  was  imposed  upon 
Estonia.  The  Soviets  profes.sed  that  the 
pact  implied  no  Interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  this  independent  na- 
tion. In  effect,  however,  the  treaty  per- 
mitted Soviet  military  occupation  of 
Estonia.  Ultimately,  through  a  series  of 
false  accusations,  the  Soviets  insisted 
that  this  powerless  Baltic  State  had  vio- 
lated the  terms  of  the  mutual  assistance 
pact,  and  on  June  17.  1940.  the  Red 
armies  marched  in  and  occupied  the 
country.  A  fraudulent  puppet  govern- 
ment was  establi.«hed,  and  by  August  6, 
1940,  Estonia  was  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  hard-earned  Inde- 
pendence for  which  Estonians  had 
struggled  so  valiantly  was  thus  lost,  and 
a  ruthless  policy  of  complete  sovietiza- 
tion  was  initiated  by  Russia.  The  United 
States  quickly  denounced  the  aggressive 
tactics  of  the  Kremlin,  and  on  July  27, 
1940.  our  Government  rebuked  the  de- 
vious processes  by  which  the  political  in- 
dependence and  territorial  Integrity  of 
the  three  small  republics  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  were  to  be  deliberate- 
ly annihilated  by  their  more  powerful 
neighbors. 

The  Russian  aim  was  the  extinction  of 
Estonia  as  a  national  entity.  To  accom- 
plish this  task  the  Communists  foimd  it 
expedient  to  eliminate  centers  of  resist- 
ance. To  achieve  these  ends  the  Soviets 
began  to  employ  their  w  ell-known  tactics 
of  mass  deportations,  terror,  arrests,  and 
murder.  Approximately  150,000  Esto- 
nians were  deported  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  work  in  slave-labor  camps.  Russia  at- 
tempted to  obliterate  all  vestiges  of 
Estonian  culture,  character,  and  national 
consciousness.  Mass  murder,  physical 
torture,  and  brain-washing  techniques 
were  used  to  remove  active  and  patriotic 
Estonians  who  insisted  on  resisting  the 
oppressor.  No  better  example  of  the  rep- 
rehensible crime  of  genocide  can  be 
found  in  modern  history. 

Despite  the  almost  insurmountable 
handicaps,  the  desire  for  freedom  still 
exists  in  this  enslaved  nation.  The  spirit 
of  Estonia  has  not  been  broken,  and  re- 
sistance still  continues  against  the  Soviet 
tyrant.    The  U.  S.  S.  R.  itself  admits 


the    existence    of    Estonian    resistance 
against  the  Communist  regime. 

Today,  the  38th  anniversary  of  Esto- 
nian independence,  will  not  be  an  occa- 
sion for  celebration  in  that  enslaved  na- 
tion. However,  it  is  fitting,  on  this  day, 
that  we  remind  the  captive  Estonian  peo- 
ple that  they  have  not  been  forgotten 
and  assure  them  that  any  regime  that 
exists  by  terrorizing  its  people  cannot 
long  endure. 

The  American  people,  defenders  of  the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  desire  to 
live,  look  to  the  day  when  Estonia  re- 
gains her  freedom  and  once  more  takes 
her  rightful  place  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  people 
must  insist  upon  prompt  action  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
reporting  the  genocide  pact,  which  has 
been  too  long  buried  in  the  archives  of 
that  committee.  The  early  approval  of 
this  pact  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will,  I  know,  send  a  thrill  of  hope 
throughout  that  vast  area  beyond  the 
iron  curtain.  It  would  surely  be  an 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  incredible 
suffering  to  which  the  Estonian  people 
hdve  been  exposed. 

Finally  we  can  move  to  do  something 
about  our  immigration  laws  so  that  we 
can  provide  asylum  in  this  coimtry  for 
some,  at  least,  of  those  brave  Elstonians 
who  have  escaped  the  Soviet  terror  and 
today  seek  refuge  and  opportunity  in 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  38th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Estonia.  On  this  date, 
38  yeai-s  ago,  the  Estonian  people  rose  in 
revolt  against  Russian  rule  of  more 
than  two  centuries.  The  remarkable 
and  tenacious  Estonian  people  who  had 
managed  to  keep  alive  their  faith,  their 
customs,  and  their  love  of  freedom  for 
208  years  immediately  established  a 
democratic  government. 

For  a  generation  the  people  of  Estonia 
prospered  under  their  new  democracy. 
For  22  years  they  devoted  their  strength 
to  establishing  the  institutions  of  free- 
dom. 

However,  in  1940  the  Red  army  of  the 
Soviet  Union  moved  with  crushing  force 
across  the  borders  of  this  tiny  independ- 
ent nation.  There  was  no  provocation 
and  no  Justification.  The  massive  pow- 
er of  the  Soviet  Union  overran  the  de- 
fenses of  Estonia  and  its  neighboring 
democracies. 

Today  the  people  of  Estonia  once  again 
suffer  imder  a  ruthless  totalitarianism 
which  seeks  to  exterminate  every  vestige 
of  Estonian  culture  and  to  absorb  the 
Estonian  people  within  the  massive  con- 
fines of  Soviet  communism.  In  viola- 
tion of  every  human  decency,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  literally  transported  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  Esto- 
nians from  their  native  land  to  execution 
or  Siberia.  This  systematic  effort  has 
been  carried  out  coldly,  cynically,  and 
brutally. 

Even  under  this  new  tyranny,  more 
deadly  than  the  one  they  had  known 
under  the  Russian  czars,  Estonians  have 
kept  alive  their  hope  of  independence 
and  freedom.    We  Americans  refuse  to 
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condooe  this  tyranny  which  once  again 
has  been  fastened  on  Estonia.  We  want 
the  people  of  Estonia  to  know  that  the 
peaf>!e  of  America  and  of  the  free  world 
«-iU  not  f  orf  et  the  glorious  history  of  the 
struggle  lor  Bstonian  independence.  We 
»in  nerer  oomplacentty  accept  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Estonia,  and  we  are  confl- 
dent  that  Bstoman  independence  «ill 
one  day  be  reestablished. 


February  2^ 


SSKATOR  GORE.  OF  TENNESSEE. 
•OLD-PASinONED  LIBERAL" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  has  approved  the  creation  of  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  cam- 
paign expenditures,  lobbying,  and  cer- 
tain other  activities  affecting  the  Senate 
or  any  Member  thereof. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  express  my  d»ep 
appreciation  to  our  distingui.shed  major- 
ity leader  and  our  equally  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  the  initiative  and 
leadership  they  have  shown  in  selecting 
the  conmiittee.  and  alto  to  compliment 
them  on  the  high  type  of  men  who  will 
represent  the  entire  Senate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  chalrmp.n  of  the 
committee  w.U  be  cur  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Tennessee  f  Mr. 
Oosi  I  He  has  always  had  our  full  con- 
fidence in  his  many  years  of  service  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  lie 
has  the  integrity  of  the  bigness  to  do  a 
thorough  and  outstanding  Jcb.  and  I 
know  that,  as  always,  he  wUl  be  a  creiit 
to  his  State,  to  the  Nacion,  and  t-  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printet*  in  the  Rscord  at  th*s 
potat  in  my  remarks  an  editorial  f-om 
the  Washington  Post  and  Tim.-s  Herald 
of  Tuesday.  February  21.  1D56.  and  a 
news  story  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Friday.  February  24.  195«.  entitled  "Old- 
Fashioned  LiberaL" 

There    bcinj?    no   objection,    the    edi- 
torial and  article  were  ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  R«cord.  as  follows; 
JFrom  the  Waahlnrtnn  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  February  21.  1956] 
Thi  L03BT  iNQUiar 
gven  with  the  best  of  lnt?ntlon«  the  Sen- 
ate faces  some  understandable  dIfflruUlea  in 
deciding   exactly    how   to   proceed    with    the 
broMtoned    Investigation    of    lobbying.     The 
Jurtadlctlonal  questloiis  are   Intricate.     The 
Kiectlons  Subcommittee,  which  waa  treated 
In   hi^^ly   cavalier   faahion  during   the  first 
phases  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  gas  lobby  has 
a  legitimate  claim  to  Jirlsdlctlon.     So  does 
the     Oovernment     Operations     Committee, 
alnee    many   of   the    questions    will    intrude 
upon    Us   rwiponslbllltles.      Considering    the 
•normoua   Importance   of   a   fair   and   thor- 
ough  Investigation,  there  Is  much  to  com- 
mend the  esiabUahmeut  ol  a  larger  biparti- 
san committee   to  haiidle   the  matter  seoa- 
rauiy.  *^ 

If  Sanate  leaden  daclde  to  embark  upon 
the  plan  they  are  now  considering'  for  a 
larger  six-man  committee,  they  will  have 
to  use  the  utmoat  care  In  selecting  the 
members.  Whenever  an  inquiry  la  taken 
aw>»y  from  a  standing  committee  or  sub- 
committee, there  la  likely  to  be  suspicion 
that  the  motlvee  are  not  entirely  dlalnter- 
ested.  Fortunately,  the  aincerlty  and  deter- 
mination of  the  leaderahlp  can  be  tested 
quite  readily  in  this  case.     There  will   be 


reason  to  accept  at  face  value  the  prof^ 

good  Intentions  of  the  Senate  leader*  If 
Senator  Albbbt  Con  la  at  the  helm  of  the 

inveatlgaticn.  either  as  duOrman  of  hte 
Elections  Subcommittee  or  as  cbatrman  of 
a  special  committee.  If  he  Is  satisfied  wl:h 
the  mandate  and  mtUceup  of  whatever  body 
Is  given  the  Investigative  reaf>on5ibUtty.  the 
country  will  have  cause  for  reaaaurance. 

Senator  Ooas  has  erUleaoed  a  deep  aware- 
^«aB  m  his  statements  of  the  moral  crisis  be- 
fore the  Senate.  He  haa  made  plain  hta 
Interest  In  rescuing  Cocgreas  from  the  ruks 
&nd  dangers  of  the  present  unsatUfactory 
methods  In  which  men  In  public  life  are 
forced  to  obtain  thetr  financial  support  The 
•A**  «rf  the  aptrrrnrrlatton  he  haa  requeeted 
for  the  BecUons  Subcommittee — tSOO.OOO— 
.•hows  his  awarene«3s  of  how  big  the  )ob  la. 
HU  read:ieas  to  defer  to  the  wlabes  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  event  that  It  prefers  anoUter 
committee  for  the  Inquiry,  ahows  how  b^ 
he  U.    Tl:e  Job  ought  to  be  in  his  hands. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times  of  February  at 
19»C| 

OLO-Fasiucmzs      LrezaAL— Scmatob      Albrt 
Oosx 

Wasktwcto!*,  Febnjarr  23  -  VTho  can  say 
precUcIy  when  a  mans  star  be^an  to  rtee» 

For  Senator  A'anrr  0>«t.  vcu  ml  ht  argue 
that  St  rt.vted  l>fu;k  before  birth  when  hia 
father  a  fatmer  frcm  Carthage.  Tonn..  trav- 
eled fw?  river  boa»a  with  another  young 
Carthage>  man  named  CorUell  HuU. 

Certalniy  the  career  of  the  Junior  Serator 
from  Teiuiefrec.  who  seems  certain  to  head 
the  Senate  Irver tiqatlon  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  llle^i  pres.<:ures  on  Uw. 
makers  and  ofllc'als.  has  I>?en  cast  In  the 
Image  of  "the  good  rrny  Judpe  "• 

If  Mr.  Ooac  u  the  Sen-ite's  closest  thin^ 
to  an  o:o-faahloned  southern  liberal  bli 
frarh  rmulction  of  the  late  Mr  Bull  Is  parUy 
rerpciialble. 

To  his  own  cause  Mr  Coai  has  contributed 
tenacity,  eamestnecs  Umpn-ed  with  a  quiet 
?en*^  cf  humor,  the  foresight  to  select  a  wise 
wife  and  the  rccolutlon  to  speak  111  of  no 
man. 

Today,  at  4«  years  of  age.  be  is  one  of 
the  Senates  coming  men.  a  workhorse  wboae 
V  Jlce  carries  UicrcA..ir.^  weight  aato.ag  Demo- 
CT^te  On  the  Senate  floor  he  Is  perhaps  bU 
party  8  ablest  young  debater  His  mind  u 
qulc!::  he  thinks  on  hU  feet;  and  he  does 
his  hotnewnrk. 

For  more  than  15  years'  In  the  House  and 
Senrte.  he  baa  been  a  Democratic  admlru- 
traUon  regular,  except  for  dramatic  Instances 
wrere  conscience  or  prlr.r|nu«s  were  ouuaged 

Though  he  U  not  completely  at  ham.' 
either  with  the  northern  liberals  or  the 
fcuthem  consemitlrrs.  he  can  wrrk  effec- 
tively with  both  His  ability  for  taking  ef- 
fective political  action  without  aimproralae 
to  his  basic  principles  U.  perhaps,  the  qujlltv 
most  essential  for  durable  succees  In  the 
Senate. 

Because  he  possea-ea  this  ability.  hU  star 
seems  on  the  ascendant,  si-hough  he  Is  the 
least  celebrated  of  Tenneaaees  crop  of  brirht 
young  politicians.  Many  believe  that  tim- 
will  prove  him  the  most  capable  and  durable 
of  the  lot. 

In  person,  as  In  his  old-time  aouthem  Ul>- 
eral  political  principles,  there  la  the  faint 
•uggestlon  of  the  old-fashioned  shout  him 
.^.^^  u.  irmylng  and  wavy  and  he  parU 
strengthens  the  Impression. 
t>,^*  >■  »»*nd*>me  In  the  way  of  the  man  In 
the  collar  ads  who  has  been  outmoded  by 
the  crewcut  executive  and  the  crooner  with 
the  duckbill  halrsweep. 

"Cnom   A   LTTTLX* 

His  forebears  "came  across  the  mountaln" 
sfter  the  Revolution  -and  started  chcppln' 
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timber."  he  Uils  you  In  hie  mountain  drawl 
"I  BtlU  chop  a  Uttle  now  and  then  myaelf 
when  my  fences  need  mend.n'." 

To  ralae  money  for  oollege.  he  Uugfat 
In  a  one-room  mount4tln  schoolhouse.  In 
3  months  he  had  enough  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennersee.  There  be  went  from 
y.h  to  Job  to  pay  his  way  toward  a  degree. 
He  a  as  23  when  he  Qrst  ran  for  oOoe.  At 
stake  was  the  Job  of  school  superintendent 
for  Smith  County.  Conn. 

He  lost.  Nut  only  tlie  big  job  but  the 
chance  to  get  a  teaching  post.  B-'-ck  on  hIa 
fathtrs  farm.  t«e  "made  crop."  forgotten  ttj 
nV  but  his  recent  campaign  opponent 

rhe  next  year  the  man  who  had  beaten 
him  :camed  tr.at  be  was  dying  Summoning 
his  lieutenants,  he  n^med  Mr  Ccax  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  achool  superintendent. 

N  >T.  adaya  the  Senator  beltevca  he  was  put 
oa  the  road  to  Wa&ltlnffton  becaure  he  had 
not  made  "any  uncompltnentary  referertres" 
to  bis  opponent  In  that  flrct  campaign.  The 
nian.  he  believes,  esteemei  him  for  that  and 
bequeathed  htm  the  top  schorl  job  In  return. 
"Uncomplimentary  references"  to  cam- 
p.'^l'jn  opp  metits  have  been  out  ever  aince. 

But  be  waa  ambiunus  He  needed  a  law 
deirrce.  Short  of  funds,  he  enrolled  at  the 
?:a»hvli:e  YMCA  night  law  school.  For 
3  years  he  made  the  103-mlle  roundtiip  drive 
to  claeaea  S  nlghu  a  week  after  work  and  got 
his  decree. 

By  IBS')  he  was  running  a^nlnst  five  others 
for  Mr    Hulls  old  se.it  In  Congress 

H!a  platftim.  of  course,  was  pure  HuU.  who 
Is  rtlll  hia  "ideal  in  public  service." 

His  skin  on  the  fiddle.  h<— rever.  may  have 
been  the  more  ccmnelling  force  en  tl»e  voters. 
His  wife,  whom  t>e  regards  as  hla  beat 
political  adviser,  had  warr.ed  him  not  to  pUy 
It  In  the  ctmp  ign  If  he  did.  b:1  Ave  op- 
Pinents  would  arciue  him  of  "fiddling  while 
Rome  burnn."  rhe  reasoned 

Vhm  campaign  aecaawed  unmislcaUy 
through  Cie  Cumberland  foochllls  with 
Mr.  Oou  preachins  Mr  HuU's  reciprocal- 
trade-agreements  piogram.  The  moun- 
taineers were   not   iKOan.ad. 

One  nigM  Ui  the  middle  of  hU  reciproeal- 
trade  exhortation  a  man  with  a  fiddle 
appeared  out  of  the  crowd. 

"When  I  rsn  cut  of  breath."  ^^  Oon 
»a»d.  he  held  the  fiddle  up  to  me  and  aatd. 
"Here,  Albert,  play  us  a  tune.~ 

"III  play  a  tune  if  you  vote  for  me." 
A..-  Gori  rrpued  The  crrmd  came  to  lUe 
and  started  cheering  R«.«ciprocal  trade  was 
forgotten  as  the  cand.tUte  swui.g  into  a 
barn-dance  tem^x) 

•Sur-  enough.V.'xt  day  my  rpponenU  raid 
that  Albert  had  fludled  while  Rome  burned  " 
he  said  "But  the  more  they  talked  the 
blgper  cro«ds  I  got  "  The  electorate  ap- 
p'auded  the  Oddle  sitd  voted  for  Gom.  On 
election  day  hla  vote  nearly  equaled  that 
of  the  live  other  caodiduics  combined 

Though  country  flddllrg  wns  the  spring- 
beard  to  Washington.  Waj-hinTton  has  since 
been  more  Interested  In  the  man. 

The  degree  of  ita  approval  can  be  meas- 
ured best  by  iu  likely  acceptance  of  his 
leadership  in  the  highly  senriuve  and  poten- 
tially exp;ualvs  investigation   board 


SENATOR  HAYDEN.  OP  ARIZONA 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
P«si<lent.  to  my  colleagues  I  wish  to 
CTpress  my  regret  that  In  the  days  of 
this  week  prior  to  today  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  I  have  been  afflicted  with 
my  old  trouble,  phlebitis.  I  could  not 
get  about,  but  was  confined  to  my  couch 

I  noted  In  the  CoNCRrssioNAL  RBcoas 
that  while  I  was  absent  tributes  were 
paid  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
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DKif  1 .  for  the  45  years  he  has  served  so 
nobly  In  the  Coaerees  of  the  United 
States,  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
I  wish  to  Identify  myself  with  other  Sen- 
ators who  paid  tribute  to  him.  because 
I  consider  the  Senator  from  Arizona  one 
of  my  closest  friends,  a  man  who,  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  has 
be«i  one  of  our  best  advisors,  and  he  is 
one  whom  I  shall  always  honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  now  to 
refer  to  another  matter. 

The  PRFSIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  the  floor. 
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JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER.  AMBAS- 
SADOR TO  INDIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  our  Ambassador  to  India, 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  formerly  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  l)ody.  has  returned  from  his 
post  to  discu&s  conditions  in  that  vitally 
Important  nation  with  ofBcials  here  in 
Washington.  Including  our  own  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Ambassador  Cooper 
Is  doing  an  excellent  job.  and  that  what 
he  has  to  say  should  receive  the  serioui 
attention  of  all  of  us. 

On  Wedncrday.  January  18.  the  Mor- 
ristown  (N  J.)  Daily  Record  carried  a 
lead  editorial  entitled  "Weary  Is  tlie 
Task."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  which  is  very  compUmentary  to 
Ambassador  Cooper,  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Rccorb  at  this  point  in  ray 
remarks. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcou. 
as  fullou's: 


Wcaav  Is  mm 

Retomlng  to  America  to  rrport.  John 
Shemutn  Cooper,  our  Ambamador  to  India, 
deserves  the  commer.dwQon  of  his  fellow 
ctttflrns  for  aw  vice  woll  rendered. 

Though  this  former  Kentucky  Senator  had 
done  a  stint  as  a  United  States  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  he  was  new  to  the  Foreign 
Servioe  when  he  undertock  thla  assignment 
■under  appointment  from  President  Elsen- 
hower. He  haa  shown  rant  aptlttide  f>or  the 
Job. 

We  are  In  a  period  of  extremely  touchy  re- 
lations with  India.  Premier  Hehru  haa 
seemed  more  than  ordinarily  suaeeptlble  to 
RusMi^n  Cuir.munlst  blandlahmcnU  In  recent 
months.  And  hla  avowed  neutrallnn  has 
etrack  irany  an  tncrenslngty  tinged  with  hos- 
UUty  toward  America. 

Yet  we  cannot  by  this  fact  write  India  off 
and  perhaps  hand  It  to  the  Reds.  It  is  too 
lj«g  and  too  vital  a  part  of  south  AaU.  Cooper 
has  made  It  his  taek  to  see  that  relatkma 
•re  not  allowed  to  deteriorate  too  far.  And 
lie  surely  oomes  home  with  Ideaa  for  bring- 
ing real  improvement  to  United  States- 
Indian  ties. 

Ha  abotild  be  listened  to  arlth  great  care 
bf  Ills  supporters  in  Washington. 


HATTIE  CARNEOIK 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
earlier  in  this  century  the  feminine  eyes 
of  the  work!  k>oked  to  Paris  for  their 
doihinc  Inspiratians,  and  had  It  not  been 
for  a  handful  of  pioneers  who  dared  to 
sunest  that  the  TTnited  States  could  just 
»s  wen  serve  the  couturier  needs  of  wom- 
en, that  situation  might  well  still  exist. 

Hattie  Carnegie  wac  one  ol  those  who 
dared.    She  caoM  to  this  eounlry 


her  native  Vienna  iwar  the  turn  t»f  the 
century  with  her  father,  and  on  his  pass- 
ing she  went  to  work  in  a  New  York  de- 
partment store.  Her  first  venture  into 
the  designing  and  manufacturing  busi- 
ness came  in  1909.  when  she.  with  an- 
other lady,  opened  a  small  dreas  shop  on 
East  10th  Street,  in  New  York  City.  She 
applied  herself  to  her  chosen  profession. 
She  worked  hard,  and  she  strove  con- 
stantly to  be  original,  to  the  end  that  her 
contributions  to  fashion  would  be  an  ex- 
pression of  America  instead  of  the  his- 
toric souice.  Prance.  That  slie  succeeded 
is  indicated  by  the  universal  association 
of  her  name  with  that  which  is  new  and 
fine  in  the  fashion  world.  On  Wednesday 
of  this  week  this  lady,  who  in  her  Ufe 
so  epitomized  the  American  dieam. 
passed  on  to  her  reward. 

I  rise  today.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  retail  profeKion.  to  express 
what  I  know  to  be  the  general  sorrow 
in  that  craft  for  the  loss  of  this  great 
lady.  I  rise  also,  as  one  who  knew  her. 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  young  people 
of  this  country  to  the  stoi-y  of  her  life, 
and  to  remind  them  that  her  success 
pi-oves  thai  where  there  is  an  idea  and  a 
will  to  work  at  that  idea,  success  is  ever 
possible  for  one  following  the  American 
approach.  She  was  indeed  a  wonderful 
peison,  whose  passing  will  leave  a  void  in 
this  world.  To  her  family  and  to  her  co- 
workers I  express  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  WKEK 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  com- 
mencing on  February  27,  the  Nation's 
Capital  will  be  the  scoie  of  a  dairy  pro- 
motion designed  to  emphasise  why  Wis- 
consin is  known  throughout  the  worid 
as  America's  dairy  land. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  done  fairly 
well  in  getting  rid  of  the  surpluses  of 
dried  milk  and  butter,  but  the  accumu- 
lation of  cheese  is  still  a  problem.  If  we 
are  to  eivage  in  self-he^  in  connection 
with  sohring  the  problem,  we  must  ad- 
vertise widely  the  fact  that  in  our  own 
country  we  have  this  good  commodity. 
Furthermore,  if  Americans  ate  as  much 
cheese  per  person  as  the  Canadians  do. 
we  would  not  have  any  cheese  problem 
whatever. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment on  this  subject,  coming  from  Wis- 
consin, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoiB,  as  foUowa: 

The  Nation^  Capital  will  be  tbe 
the  w«ek  at  Fsbruary  27  of  a  dairy 
rtaelgnert  to  csaptiaslaa  why  Wlaoooata  I* 
known  UmNigbout  tlie  world  •■  America's 
dairyland. 

Sponsored  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agrleulture,  and  flnaneed  by  funds 
appropriated  by  the  State's  Isgtslature.  Wto- 
oonsin  Dairy  Week  In  Waablngton  wlU  be 
a  ooaaMnation  at  gla^ — TeaSurlng  twa 
lovely  psfsaoaltttss — BierebaDdlalng  and  ad- 
vertlalng.  eonsuaier  edocatlasi.  and  a  tl»4a 
with  tlse  Wiaoonain  oongraMteaal  rtrisgarkisi 
whicb  wlU  act  as  boat  to  Its  State's  tourlAg 
constituents. 

Tbe  piouwtlop  la  earrlad  on  In  bebalf  at 
Wisconsin^  180.000  dairy  farowTB  wbo  cor- 
TCOtly    produee    more    Uum    000    mUUon 

•0  pmo&at  at  am  nstimi^ 


cheam  and  some  T  times  as  much  as  the 
next  closest  State.  Wisconsin  Dairy  Week 
features  Alice  In  Dairyland.  a  lovely  21- 
year-old  Independence,  Wla..  glri  who  cur- 
renUy  la  engaged  In  promoting  Wisoonsia 
dairy  products  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
symbol  of  the  Badger  State's  prowess.  Alice 
la  selected  yearly  to  spearhead  a  pnblic  re- 
lations and  educational  program  on  Wiscon- 
sin cheese  and  all  other  dairy  products  made 
In  Wisconsin. 

The  State  alao  ranks  first  In  the  production 
ct  milk,  with  more  than  IC'^  binion  pounda 
according  to  1965  flguree.  Wisconsin  also 
tops  the  list  In  the  production  of  malted 
milk  powder,  powdered  whey.  po«-dered  whole 
milk,  and  evaporated  milk,  while  ranking 
second  In  the  cctuntry  In  butter  production. 

With  Miss  Brown  will  be  Mrs.  Joan  Hood, 
Waukesha,  wis.,  wife  of  a  Wlaconsln  dairy 
farmer,  whose  Job  as  the  Slate's  oAclal  nutrl- 
tJouist  keeps  her  In  close  contact  with  home- 
making  groups  who  he?p  her  spread  the  story 
or  WlBoonsln  dairy  producta  from  a  home 
economics  standpoint. 

Heading  the  offlclal  W^consln  delegation 
which  wiU  be  In  Washington  are  Donald  N. 
McDowell,  director  of  WUconsins  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  Donald  E.  Wilkin- 
son, chief  of  the  Sttite-s  markets  division. 
W.  T.  Reese,  marketing  specialist,  and  other 
Wisconsin  experu  have  lined  up  a  program 
that  includes  a  close  llalaon  with  Washington 
area  supermarkets  which  will  feature  Wla- 
conaln  dairy  producta  during  the  promotion. 
Local  girls  wUl  be  used  as  store  demon- 
strators. 

The  schedule  of  "Alice"  and  her  cohorts 
win  be  a  busy  one.  The  Wisconsin  dairy 
group  is  to  be  feted  on  Its  arrival  Sunday 
evening  at  a  buffet  supper  and  reception 
apoiisored  by  the  Wisconsin  congressional 
delegation  under  the  direction  of  MsLvnt  B. 
L.kmo.  RepulUiean  Bcpresentatlve.  of  Wiscon. 
sin's  Seventh  District. 

On  ftfonday  at  11:45  a.  m.  "Alice  "  will  pre- 
sent a  girt  box  of  her  State's  famed  cheese  to 
Vice  President  Nixosr.  The  group  will  be 
luncheon  guests  of  Bepreaentatlve  LAnnt  at 
12:  is  p.  m.  Monday  In  the  Speaker's  dining 
room.  All  members  cf  the  Wisconsin  con- 
gressional group  have  been  Invited  to  attend 
that  luncheon. 

On  Tuesday,  at  3:30  p.  m..  "AUce"  U  sched- 
uled to  make  a  cheese  presentation  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Bzra  Taft  Benson.  Tbe 
remainder  of  the  week  wUl  be  occupied  by 
radio  and  television  appearances,  as  well  aa 
other  presentations  to  various  Washington 
dignitaries. 

The  tmlque  taxpayer-suj^xirted  promotloa 
which  Wisoonsia  started  some  5  jrean  ago 
this  year  will  reach  an  estimated  2.500.000 
families  who  will  be  given  a  complete  con- 
sumer education  program  on  Wisconsin  dairy 
products  In  9  States  in  tbe  aprli^  aeasoa. 
Solidly  backed  by  the  State's  150,000  dalrf 
farmers,  the  program  also  hiis  tbe  enthusi- 
astic support  of  Gov.  Walter  J.  Kohler.  who 
says: 

"To  maintain  WisooDsinl  reputation  aa 
America's  Dairyland.  we  must  coatinually 
promote  our  fine  dairy  products.  Wlscosialn 
produces  almoat  50  percent  of  all  the  rhnsss 
in  the  NaUon.  and  we  are  vitally  Interested 
in  making  even  more  people  aware  of  the 
fine  quality  of  our  \»a*ting  agricoltucal 
prtjduct." . 

Ilia  Wieoonaln  group  noted  the  need  for 
such  a  promotion  program  when  dairy  aur- 
pluaes  began  to  rise  after  Worid  War  XL  The 
department  obtained  funds  from  the  legis- 
lature wbich  have  been  Increased  aa  the  pro- 
gram grew  in  aoope.  Tbls  year's  itinerary  la 
12  dttes  and  •  States  is  the  mask  ambiOous 
•ver  undertaken  by  the  group,  aonwrtlng  t* 
MeOowaU.  He  said  that  "ooly  ttuougli  con- 
tinuance of  such  pramotioBS  can  we  be  eure 
Witt  retain  its  dairy 
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tTNJUSnPIED     ATTACKS     AGAINST 
RKCXAMATION 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  In 
▼lew  of  the  long-range  importance  of 
the  President's  recommendations  for  a 
uniform  water-rescurces  policy,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  today  that  progress  is 
being  made  in  our  efforts  to  resist  the 
unjustified  and  unsubstantiated  attacks 
being  directed  against  reclamation — the 
primary  water-resource  develorment 
program  In  17  semiarid  Western  States. 
These  attacks  have  included  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  misiepresenta- 
tlon  about  sound  reclamation  projects. 
Including  press  aeent  gimmicks  which 
have  been  mailed  to  newspaper  editors 
throughout  the  land.  This  attack  has 
even  included.  I  have  just  found  out. 
personal  visits  by  representatives  of 
southern  California  interests  to  news- 
paper o£Qces  throughout  the  country. 

As  a  former  editor  and  publisher  of 
•  nnall  weekly  newspaner.  I  pm  gratified 
that  responsible  segments  of  our  press 
are  not  being  uken  in  by  such  propa- 
ganda tricks.  I  have  previously  reported 
that  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  had  assessed  tliese  misinforma- 
tlonal  maneuvers,  has  discarded  them  as 
unsubstantiated,  and  has  added  its  un- 
qtialifled  support  to  the  project. 

Today,  I  wish  to  present  an  account 
of  how  such  attacks  upon  reclamation 
by  selfish  souUiern  CaiAromia  interests 
were  received  in  the  editorial  cfllces  of 
a  great  Midwest  newspaper,  the  D?s 
Moin^  Register.  I  ask  •inanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoBo,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Des  Moines  Register  cf 
February  8,  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
as  follows  : 

Rocks  fo«  the  EDrroa 
Some    Bouthern    California    Int-resta    ap- 
pear   to    be    resorting    to   extremely    unfair 
tactics  in  opposing  the  propoeed  upper  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project. 

The  power  and   Irrigation  project,  which 
cal'a  for  constructing   huge  danis   and   res- 
ervoir* at  a  cost  of  up  to  $4  bll.Mon  In  the 
upp^r    Colorado    River    area,    would    benefit 
primarily  Colorado.   New   Mexico.  UUh    and 
Wyoraln«.      The   Senate   approved   a   billion 
dollar  start  on  the  project  last  year.     The 
modified  proposal  now  before  the  House  calls 
for   $738    million   expenditures.      Echo   Park 
Dam.  which  conservationists  the  country  over 
had    opposed    because    it    would    have    de- 
stroyed much  of  the  value  of  the  Dinosaur 
National   Monument,    has    been    abandoned 
As  a  result,  the  National  Council  of  Conser- 
vationists has  withdrawn  its  opposition  to 
the  project. 

Two  southern  California  attacks  on  the 
project  came  to  our  attention  last  week 
One  was  cute.  Congressman  Cmaxo  Hosmkh 
Republican,  of  California,  sent  us  a  sample 
of  Chlnle  shale  along  with  some  pictures  of 
an  experiment  he  had  conducted. 

One  picture  shows  Mm  pouring  water  on 
this  shale  from  Olen  Canyon,  wherj  one  of 
the  major  dams  would  be  erected.  A  second 
picture  shows  how  the  shale  had  completely 
dUlntegrated  in  S  minutes.  Hosmer  con- 
eludes  building  the  O^en  Canyon  Dam  might 
leave  the  NaUons  taxpayers  "with  a  buiion 
dollar  mud  puddle."  He  invited  editors  to 
twt  the  ahale  for  themselves.  We  did  and 
the  shale  did  turn  tj  mud. 

The  second  south: -n  California  pitch  on 
tHia  project  came  l...a  an  execut.ve   vice 
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president  of  the  California  Taxpayers'  Aa- 
soclauon.  who  visited  the  oOcc  to  paaa  along 
some  printed  material  and  his  views. 

He  produced  a  map  purporting  to  show  the 
"tax  cosu  •  to  each  State  of  the  project— with 
an  Iowa  figure  of  »«  million.  This  tax  coat, 
the  map  said,  was  based  on  compuutlons  by 
the  Tax  Poundauon.  This  fellow  also  Uld 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  Oovemrarnt 
statistics  show  that  21  mUllon  acres  of  Lnt 
iarmlaiida  are  now  lying  Idle  la  the  Midweat 
East,  and  South. 

We  hadn't  read  the  rpecch  which  Senator 
ABTHra  W^TKmn.  Rerubllcan  of  Uta'.i.  mad* 
in  the  Senate  on  January  13  at  the  time  the 
Calif&rnU  re;>reaentailva  called  on  us.  Now 
we  have  and  It  seems  obvious  that  Southern 
CalUorma  people  are  gtiUty  of  misrepresenta- 
Uon. 

The  tax  map.  It  appears,  is  largely  phonv 
The  Tax  Foundation,  a  hl»hly  reputable 
organization.  d.a  not  prepare  fae  coet  Hgurea 
u*ed  on  the  map  and  they  were  publUhed 
Without  lu  knowledge.  The  director  of  the 
Tax  Foundation  says  the  Colorado  River  As- 
•ocUtlon  apparently  Just  used  a  Foundation 
fcrmula  for  apportioning  tax  burdens  among 
S  itcs.  It  applied  thU  to  Its  own  estimate 
of  the  coat  of  the  project.  It  didnt  point 
out  that  any  of  the  money  would  be  re- 
paid— and  Senator  Watki.nv  ►«ys  the  four 
benefiting  States  Would  reimburse  Qi  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  two-thirds  of  It  at  full  In- 
terwt.  There  would  be  some  subsidy  In  the 
^^J^^*"""^  "  woulda  t  cost  M  billion   In 

fn^!^  !**''  ^  '*"*  ''•'"°»  o'  «  million  in 
added   tixes  to  lowans. 

The  United  Soli  Conservation  Service  In 
response  to  inqulriea  from  Senator  Watkijis 
has  made  It  clear  that  It  just  Irnt  true  to 
"T  that  21  nllllon  acres  of  the  Selt  Amer! 
l«»n  cropland  now  are  unus«l  for  any  our- 
W.    Tl.e  California  f.,ct,  and  fWures'about 

mfibf."*  ..'*'*'  ^^*  JnterpreTationa  are 
ml«»hty  q»ie€tlonab!e.  "-    «b 

,J?"J  '*'''"r  us  up  to  the  experiment  with 
r^k5  from  Olen  Canyon.  Senator  WaTKiifs 
anticipated  that  attack,  although  not  that 
rocx.  would  be  mailed  out  to  editors 

f.^2  .r^°'*^  Inf  rmatlon  to  the  Senate 
frrm  the  Department  of  the  Interior  showing 
that  competent  ensrineers  hive  studied  the 
Glen  Canyon  site.  They  believe  It  s  practical 
and  safe  from  an  engineering  standpoint 
Ho  we  question  If  editors  .hould  decide  that 
Us  not  feasible  on  the  basU  of  such  an  un- 
^Z  J^?  "P*rlment  as  pouring  water  on 
some  btu  of  rocks. 

We  have  some  grave  doubts  about  the 
ur>per  Colorado  project;  doubts  a,  to  wuether 
Its  economically  sound  and  whether  its  de- 
!ffM  ..*'*  """"  «i<JJ"onal  farmland  Into 
cultivation  through  e.Tpenalve  Irrigation 
^'ilT.*'**!'*"*''  contempt  for  the  CalUomla 
lobbyists  who  are  using  such  unfair  Uctlca 
in  nn  attempt  to  Inrtuence  public  opinion 


Mr.  WATICINS.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  that  tlie  Des  Moines  editorial  indi- 
cates some  remaining  doubts  about  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project:   but  If 
those  good  people  in  tlie  Midwest  are  not 
bimded  and  confused  by  southern  Cali- 
fornia s  untruths  and  propaganda,  then 
I  am  sure  they  are  in  a  position  to  hon- 
estly assess  our  project  and  reclamation 
in  general.    The  facts  are  that  the  Colo^ 
rado  River  storage  project  is  economi- 
caUy  sound,  and  it  is  urgenUy  needed  to 
prevent  further  wasting  of  fresh  water— 
h^rf  Q*"'*  ^"  purposes  in  the  semiarid 
basm   SUtes— into   the   Pacific   Ocean 
We  are  not  afraid  of  honest  scrutiny  of 
our  project:  in  fact,  we  welcome  it. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  editorial 
clearly  indicates  that  an  attack  is  being 
mada   Uiroughout  the  country  on  the 


engineering  Integrity  of  the  world's  fore- 
moat  builder  of  large  reclamation 
work.« — the  United  States  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Under  the  circumstances.  I 
think  it  appropriate  to  Introduce  In  re- 
butul  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
a  highly  competent  geological  engineer 
now  living  In  California.  The  engmeer 
IS  Mr.  Rjbert  L.  Wilson,  of  Fontana, 
Cnllf ..  an  Individual  who  feels  personally 
abused  by  the  southprn  California  attack 
upon  Glen  Canyon  Dam  engineering,  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  competent  Clov- 
emment  engineers  who  was  encaged  in 
the  field  work  of  extensive  engineering 
and  geological  Investiuatlons  of  that 
project.  He  is  now  engaged  in  private 
industry,  and.  therefore.  Is  at  hberty  to 
speak  out  in  defense  of  the  engineers 
with  whom  he  worked  in  Uie  Government 
service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rtcoko,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao 
as  follows: 

Fontana,  Calif.,  February  It.  19S« 
Senator  A RTHia  V  WArxiNs. 
Senate  Office  BuiNing. 

Waahington.D.C. 
Honorable  Senator  Watkxns:  I  greaUy  ap- 
preciate your  attention  to  my  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 14 

Possible  water  loss  In  the  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  was  the  subject  of  much  thought 
during  tlie  planning  stage.  Pressure  teaU 
(water  pumped  inUj  drill  holes  under  high 
pressure)  were  conducted  during  the  foun- 
dation Investigation  at  Glen  Canyon  In 
l»48-4d.  The  results  of  the  teau.  which 
show  little  water  loss  are  Included  In  a  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  region  III.  report  en- 
titled Preliminary  Geology  Report.  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  sites  •  by  Olen  lM»on.  Coplea 
of  this  rcjiort  should  be  available  in  Bjulder 
City  and  In  the  geology  section  of  the  Bureau 
lu    Denver. 

In  1950  a  special  team  was  sent  from  the 
reaeprch  branch  In  Denver  to  the  Olen 
Canyon  Dam  site  to  invettgate  the  perme- 
ability of  the  rock.  The  laboratory  Invcstl- 
gatlons  showed  that  an  appreciable  amount 
of  water  would  travel  throujjh  a  small  sample 
of  the  sandstone.  Chemcal  grout  (sodium 
silicate  and  calcium  chloride)  in  various  con- 
centrations was  pumped  Into  freshly  drilled 
holes  in  the  abutments.  The  grout  would 
not  penetrate  and  finally  the  research  men  \ 
tried    to    inject   water   in   a   duplication   of 

t?^';''  /^.I.'*  P'«~"'«  ^**^-  sun  no  peneua. 
tion  of  the  l:quid  was  obtained.  (By  -no- 
I  mean  4  to  8  Inches.)  The  outline  of  the 
tests  and  conclusions  drawn  from  them  were 
written  up  by  the  Denver  research  branch 
out  I  do  not  have  the  specific  title  of  the 
report.  Can  Representative  HosMxa  pro- 
duce any  tests  or  other  factual  dau  to  dU- 
count  theae  tests?  «  w  «•• 

As  you  may  know,  the  field  of  geology  has 

."on'"*'"i>  'P^'"'""  "  the  medl^Tofe.. 
8lon.     If   Representative   Hosm«  .  consult- 

Jlc^mZ/^l*''*""''  "'  °"  geologUts.  their  ad- 
r^mmln^.M  ■PP™P'-"»««  M  an  ear  doctor's 
ht^^  ^*V°"   '°'   '°°t   treatment.     Per- 

£:c^gi!JuJj."''  "•  '•"  ^  '-^  ^^  ^^^ 

«#*^V^"*  "*•  "tatement  that  the  Bureau 
SL^^mrM""""  Onltmatlng  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  geologists)  did  not  know  what 

.nmmr.'"   /''''"*•     '     P'***"'     t»»«     following 

summary  of  qualifications  of  the  five  geoN 
ovists  who  participated  In  «>me  phaJTof 
the  geologic  planning:  *^^^ 

vi.^h'»k***'°"'":!'-  ''**•"  K^logUit  who  re- 
m?r.n.  *,*°"'-  U"'*«"'tV  of  Callfomla: 
mining  geology  work  in  several  countries- 
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engineering  geologist  with  TVA  at>out  S 
yenrs:  chief  geologist.  Bureau  of  Redama- 
Uon  about  10  yean:  now  Unportant  oan- 
sultant  on  worldwide  tttmim  for  largwt  con- 
struction nrms  in  tlie  United  States. 

Gene  Wsggoner.  liatoon  geologist  vbo  also 
reviewed  work;  U.  C.  L.  A.;  geologist  with 
major  oil  company;  englncerlag  geologist  10 
y«.iira:  now  consultant  on  cu^lneerlng 
goology  for  United  Nations  and  other  large 
organizations. 

Glen  Lasson,  regional  geologist  who 
planned  and  8npe^^^sed  field  work  and  «Tote 
report;  engineer  and  engineering  geologist. 
Bureau  of  Reetamation  20  years. 

William  Gardner,  field  geologist  who  did 
mapping  and  part  of  drlUlng  supervlskm. 
University  of  Colorado,  mining  ecologiat; 
engineering  gcolce>*t  for  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion fur  5  years.  n<jw  with  major  oU  com- 
pany. 
Robert  Wllwn.  arststant  regional  geologtet 
-  who  assisted  In  botti  field  and  oAee  stXKlles: 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.  Artasona  Unlver- 
alty.  5  years  eonstru<:tlon  engineering:  Uajor 
In  Army  Knglneers;  ft  yects  engtneerlug  geol- 
ocf  with  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  district 
geologist  for  Corps  of  lUigineers;  now  em- 
ployed by  major  industrial  firm. 

Can  Representative  Hosmeh  and  his  con- 
saltants  mateh  this  array  of  specialised 
eapertence? 

Icrideii tally  Rhoacles  ar.d  Waggoner  mxirked 
on  the  geology  of  ae-eral  Callfurnia  reclama- 
tion pruieets  ^^nd  a^^pareutly  tiieir  work  was 
satisfactory. 

The  statements  regarding  the  detrimental 
effect  of  the  chlnle  formation  would  be 
Inaghable  II  It  were  not  for  the  seriousness 
of  the  overall  situation.  Unfortunat?ly  few 
have  the  technical  knowted<re  or  familiarity 
with  the  Olen  Canyon  region  to  pick  out 
the  fallacy  of  Rcprceeui alive  BosMEit's  stacd. 
As  you  know  t^e  pooplo  In  the  E^ist  and 
South  have  no  conception  of  the  geological 
condi'.iona  In  the  West  or  In  the  Glen  Can- 
yon area.  Perf.Trmances  rurh  as  the  dlstrl- 
tnrtlon  of  the  chlnle  clay  samples  have  no 
doubt  l>een  Indelibly  stamped  In  the  minds 
of  many  lawmakers  and  will  be  i-emombereri 
long  after  a  etaterient  of  facts  by  compe- 
tent people. 

If  there  Is  auyttilng  fu.-ther  that  I  can  do 
to  clarify  the  sltuatmu.  please  let  me  kru>w. 
Tou  have  my  perral«';lon  to  make  this  public 
If  you  desire. 
Thank  you  a^ln  for  your  intorest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rosarr  L.  Wn.so»r. 
Gsclogieal  Engxneer. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  at  tlie 
suggestion  cf  Mr.  Wilson.  I  had  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  make  a  search  for  bio- 
graphical inform ition  on  the  two  geolo- 
gists referi-ed  to  in  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia charpces  made  relative  to  the 
Chlnle  shales  In  t!:e  Olen  Canyon  aret. 
The  individuals  named  were  a  Ilai'old  W. 
Hoots  and  a  Feter  H.  Cardett. 

Dr.  Hoots  was  readily  Identified  as  a 
prominent  petioleum  geologist.  His  bio- 
graphical ."*etch,  as  carried  in  American 
Men  of  Science,  was  extracted  as  fol- 
lows: 

HooU.  Dr.  Harold  WUUam.  612  South 
Plowcr  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  Gsology. 
Winflcld.  Kr\ns..  February  8.  1809;  m.  lOTl; 
B.  8.  Oklahoma.  1921;  Kansas,  l»n-23;  fri- 
low.  Stanford.  1933-35.  Ph.  O.  (geolagy).  1936. 
Junior  geologist.  United  SUtes  Geological 
Stirvey.  1931-24.  aertrta nt  geoiogtet.  m«-a8: 
geologist  and  assistant  chief  geologist.  Uniou 
OU  Company  of  Cali/ornla,  1020^7:  chief 
geologist.  Rlch£«id  OU  Corp.  lS37-ifi:  con- 
sulting geologist.  1046 :  assistant.  Kansas, 

1923-23.  U.  S  A.  1918.  FeUow  Geological  So- 
ciety; Association  PetTolr?uin  Geologists 
(vice  president.  1938).  Geology  of  oU  and 
gas.  aspedaUy  la  CaUfomla. 
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fiouree:  American  lien  of  Scisaoe.  toIuim 
I.  1966.  page  896. 

At  the  present  time.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  any  infoiinaUon  on  the 
scientific  background  of  Mr.  Peter  H. 
Cardett.  A  researcher  at  the  Legiala- 
tive  Reference  Senrice  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  checked  these  soorces.  with- 
out flodine  any  reference  to  Mr.  Cardett: 
Who's  Who  in  America;  American  Men 
of  Science;  Who's  Who  in  the  West; 
Who's  Who  in  the  Southw<^;  Leaders 
in  American  Science;  International 
Who's  Who;  Biography  Index.  1946  to 
date;  Directory  of  American  Scholars: 
Who's  Who  in  American  Education: 
Who's  Who  in  World  Jewry;  Current 
Biography,   ISWO  to  date;   World  Biog- 

Hence.  I  shall  leave  it  up  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  and  the  Hoise  to 

utilize  the  information  in  assessing 
this  late5t  attack  upon  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation engineering.  Do  they  wish  to 
accept  the  patient  and  painstaking  tech- 
nical research  of  five  competent  geologi- 
cal specialists  who  spent  months  in  re- 
search on  this  project:  or  do  they  choose 
to  accept  the  very  limited  evaluation  of 
an  oil  geologist  who  spent  a  few  hours 
in  the  area,  after  being  transported  there 
in  a  helicopter  provided  by  southern  Cal- 
ifornia water  interests  who  stand  to  ben- 
efit by  millions  of  dollars  from  any  fur- 
ther delay  in  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project? 

I  fhall  leave  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion to  the  good  sense  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 


NEED       POR      TILLAMOOK      ROCK 

LIGHTHOUSE.  OREGON 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
next  Thiu-sday  in  Astoiia.  Oreg..  the 
Coast  Guexd  will  hold  a  hearing  on  a 
proposal  to  close  down  the  Tillamook 
Lighthouse  and  substitute  for  it  a  new- 
fangled whistle  buoy  to  be  anchored 
nearby. 

Mr.  President,  only  native  Oregonians. 
well  past  their  75th  biiiJidey.  can  re- 
member a  Tillamook  Rock  without  the 
a'orld  famous  tower  and  the  beacon 
flashing  its  warning  light  to  ships  at  sea. 

ProTiosals  have  been  made  before  to 
close  down  the  lighthouse,  'jut  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  protest  made  at  the  previ- 
ous hearings  deferred  such  action. 
There  is  little  reason  to  think  next  week's 
hearing  will  find  the  protesting  voices 
leas  vehement. 

Although  the  lighthouse  became  a 
landmark  approximately  a  hundred 
years  after  the  ships  of  Capt.  James 
Cook  and  Capt.  Robert  Gray  first  sailed 
Oregon  waters,  in  the  past  75  years  the 
lighthouse  has  come  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  coast  scene;  its  closing  and 
subsequent  removal  is  a  thought  as  rade 
and  shocking  to  be  the  people  of  Oregon 
as  would  be  a  suggestion  to  remove  the 
torch  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  a  New 
Yorker,  or  a  proposi^  to  silence  Big  Ben 
to  a  Londoner. 

Oregon  has  not  the  long  history  be- 
hind it  that  gives  maturity  to  the  At- 
lantic Coast  States,  but  nonetheless, 
though  a  smunger  State,  the  citizens  of 
Oregion  have  traditions  to  which  we  cling 


as  fiercely  as  any  New  England  Yankees 
or  any  Virginia  planters  cling  to  theirs. 
This  wiB  be  demonstrated  again  when 
the  hearings  open  at  Astoria.  March  1. 

I  alerted  my  constituents  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  Tillamook  Rock,  when  I 
'first  was  notified  of  the  proposed  dosing 
I  followed  that,  Mr.  President,  with  a 
trfegram  to  Admiral  Perkins  of  the  13th 
Coast  Guard  District. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tele- 
gram, as  well  as  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Oregonian  of  February  fl,  i9oa, 
and  a  newspaper  article  from  the  Ore-' 
gonian  of  February  17,  1956.  pertaining 
to  this  subject,  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  reinarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram, 
editorial,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

WasHncoToir.  Fehrtutrg  IS.  I9i$. 
Adm.  L.  W.  Perkins. 

13th  Ccast  Guxrd  Dittrict. 
Vnitca  States  Coast  CvMrd, 
Seattle,  Wash.: 
Urgently  request  that  both  tradition  and 
history  be  fully  considered  by  Coast  Guard 
before   active  operation  of  Tlllamock   Rock 
Ughthouse      Is      abandoned.     Furthermore, 
tirge  that  Coast  Guard  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced cf  safety  and  piacticallty.of  any  But>- 
etltute    devices.     The    sum    of    115.000    an- 
nually, which  Is  said  to  be  cost  of  raatnte- 
nanoe  of  lighthouse,  would  be  trivial  In  con- 
trast to  that  of  any  maritime  disaster  xe- 
EUliing  from  Inadequate  replacement  buo3s. 
Kind  regards. 

RiCHABS  L.  Neitbekgkr. 

United  States  Senator. 

(From  the  Oregonian,  Portland  Oreg.,  of 
February  9,  1966! 

NsED  roa  Th-lamook  Light? 

Tillamook  Rock  lighthouse,  which  the 
Coast  Guard  again  proposes  to  abandon,  is 
famous  the  world  over.  The  World  Book 
Bocyclopedla  lists  it  as  a  noted  light  aloog 
with  EJdysCcne  lu  the  Siigiish  Cnanoiel  and 
with  Minofs  Ledge  in  Massachusetts.  Spec- 
tacle Reef^ln  northern  Lake  Huron  and  a 
series  of  ifbn  skeleton  tcwcrs  on  the  Florida 
Reefs.  Rachel  L.  Carson  In  llie  Sea  Around 
Us  tells  of  a  storm  which  threw  rocks 
through  its  lantern  132  feet  above  the  cea. 

For  75  years  Tillamook  Reck  light  has 
guided  mariners  aruiuid  Tillamook  head  Into 
the  safety  of  the  Columbia  River  20  miles  to 
the  north.  When  It  was  built,  there  was  no 
thought  of  such  modern  aids  to  navigation 
as  radar,  loran  and  radio  direction  stations. 
Ships  then  hu^qed  the  shore  and  the  light 
from  storm-besieged  TUlamook  Rock  was  a 
welcome  beacon.  Today  radar-guided  vessels 
go  far  out  to  sea  and  aim  for  the  Colambta 
River  lightship. 

The  Coast  Guard,  which  would  like  to  get 
out  from  the  ooiit  of  maintaining  Tillamook 
Rock  light,  points  out  that  supplying  the 
rock  and  transporting  persozmel  to  and 
from  it  are  hazardous.  So  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning.  The  rock  claimed  Its  first 
life  before  construction  had  fairly  started, 
when  John  R.  Trewavis,  a  Portland  mason 
who  had  worked  on  lighthouses  In  Bngland. 
was  swept  away  by  waves  as  be  tried  to  land 
to  make  thie  final  survey. 

A  lighted  whittle  buoy  anchored  to  west- 
ward would  serve  the  puipoae  as  well,  says 
the  Coast  Guard.  Perhaps  It  wotild.  akmg 
with  the  electronic  aids  which  now  are  avaU- 
able  to  navigators.  But  one  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  hard  facts  will  not  suSce  to  do 
away  with  the  famous,  tradltton-enertisted 
Ughthouse. 

In  1948,  when  the  Coast  Guard  first  pro- 
posed abandoning  Tillamook  light,  the  pi-ess 
was  toM  that  hletortc  or  sentimental  phrases 
could  not  be  Involved  In  the  final  decision. 
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The  Coast  Guard.  !t  was  announced,  would 
•sk  coaatal  marmers  If  they  had  obJectJona. 
And  oblectlona  th«y  dtd  have,  strong  onea. 
80  overwhelming  were  the  remonatrancea 
received  at  hearings  and  in  answer  to  ques- 
tlonnalrea  that  the  proposal  waa  dropped. 

Haa  a  new  generation  of  marlnera  taken 
over  since  then,  one  less  Inclined  to  put 
their  trust  In  a  traditional  but  possibly  out- 
moded aid  to  their  craXt?  The  Coast  Guard 
will  find  out  soon.  One  t>elieves — or  at  least 
one  hopes — that  radar  and  loran  and  radio 
beams  have  not  so  soon  done  what  the  storms 
of  75  years  have  failed  to  accompl'.sh — the 
washing  out  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
Xamoua  lighthouses. 

(Prom    the   Oregonlan.    Portland.   Greg.,    of 
February  17,  1956 | 

XxKPn  or  TiLijiuooK  Rock  Eescribes  Lit* 
iti  WAVX-B\rrxazD  Homz  Orr  Obxcon  Coast 
(By  Lawrence  Barber) 
Life  is  not  too  tough  on  the  bleak  Tilla- 
mook Rock.  I',   miles  off  the  Oregon  coast 
southwest  of  Seaside,  where  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  considering  a  proposal  to  close  down  the 
75-year-oId  Ughthouae  and  substitute  for  It 
a  lighted  sea  buoy  anchored  nearby,  accord- 
ing to  its  keeper.  Oswald  Alllk,  3408  North- 
east Liberty  Street.  Portland. 

Alllk  returned  home  Thursday  for  his  regu- 
lar 3-week  leave  after  a  regular  e-week  wor< 
period  at  the  rock.  He  and  one  of  his  men 
were  taken  off  the  rock  Wednesday  by  means 
of  a  breeches  buoy  lowered  by  a  derrick  which 
has  been  mounted  on  a  platform  on  the  rock 
•ver  since  the  lighthotise  was  erected. 

TaiP  USUALLY  DST 

The  men  were  droppetl  Into  a  28-foot 
motor  launch  to  be  Uken  to  the  18J-foot 
lighthoui^e  tender  Ivy  which  stood  by  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  They  slippy  out  of  the 
breeches  buoy  as  the  lifeboat  surgid  up  auU 
down  In  12-foot  swells,  neither  of  them  get- 
ting wet. 

Ihen  came  a  coup!e  of  newsDar>«rinen  who 
made  a  brief  call  at  the  I'ghthoure  and  one 
of  them  got  wet — not  through  any  fault  of 
the  Coast  Guaid  but  because  the  ocean  tent 
by  a  larger  swell  than  others  anri  washed  over 
Robert  Chessman,  publisher  of  the  Astorlan- 
Budget. 

In  Portland.  Alllk  explained  that  getting  to 
and  from  the  rock  usually  u  a  dry  passage 
although  It  Includes  the  excitement  of  riding 
•  breeches  buoy  up  or  down.  For  18  years 
he  haa  been  going  to  and  fro  and  only  once 
has  he  gotten  wet. 

However,  the  tender  and  its  crew  fre- 
quently  come  out  in  winter  weather  and  re- 
fuse to  attempt  a  landing  owing  to  the  big 
swells.  They  make  the  tnp  every  3  weeks  to 
bring  personnel  replacements,  supplies,  and 
mall. 

The  regular  trip  this  week  was  scheduled 
for  Tuesday,  but  the  ocean  was  too  rou^h 
•nd  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  J.  Evans,  commanding  the 
tvy.  elected  to  turn  back  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River,  returning  to  Tongu-? 
Point  Depot  to  await  another  attempt 
Wednetday.  *^ 

aOCK    KEZPS    TREK    BUST 

"One  winter  the  tender  was  unable  to  get 
cut  until  2  weeks  later."  said  Alllk.  "That 
time  1  had  only  1  week  ashore  because  we  lose 
our  leave  time  when  the  ship  is  delayed." 

The  crew  at  Tillamook  Rock  Lighthouse 
consists  of  a  keeper  and  4  men.  While  the 
keeper  Is  ashore,  the  assistant  keeper,  now 
Alban  K.  Chinn.  a  22-year-olU  Chinese  boy 
from  Los  Angeles  who  has  been  in  the  Coast 
Guard  for  3  years  and  stationed  at  the  rock 
for  7  months.  Is  In  charge.  With  Chlnn  now 
are  Lonnle  O.  Haynes.  of  Portland,  and  James 
H.  Jack.  Portland.  The  fifth  man  In  the 
crew,  Alan  D.  Richards.  Shelton.  Wash.,  came 
ashore  with  Alllk  Wednesday  for  txla  regular 
3-week  leave. 

"We  keep  busy  on  th«  rock."  said  Alllk. 
We  hav*  to  iMcp  thm  4  dlsMl  •QgUMa.  2 


compressors.  2  generators  and  other  equip- 
ment operating.  That  is  enough  work  to 
keep  the  men  busy  during  regular  working 
hours.  When  they  have  spare  time,  the 
younger  men  usually  study  for  advances  In 
rating  to  englnemen  or  boatswain's  mate." 

Alllk  is  a  native  of  Estonia  who  came 
to  Oregon  In  1928  to  seek  work.  He  had 
been  a  machinist  apprentice  and  mall  car- 
rier in  his  home  country.  Dtiring  the  first 
4  years  here  he  was  a  logger.  Then  he  be- 
came an  oiler  In  the  engine  room  of  the 
Columbia  River  llghUhlp.  under  Capt.  Jacob 
Nielsen,  now  dead. 
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there  would  be  none  of  tbe  deception  he 
contended  the  Democrats  practiced  in  1D44 
"when  they  propped  up  a  corpse  and  ran 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  reelection." 
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rUHKmMBN  LIKB  COMPANY 

Six  years  later  he  passed  a  clvU-servlce 
exaniination  for  llgh  thousekeeper  and  he 
asked  far  assignment  to  Tillamook  Rock, 
because  it  was  closer  to  his  Portland  home 
than  was  Destruction  Island,  the  other  sta- 
tion open.  He  has  been  at  the  rock  ever  since 
and  he  hasn't  minded  it  a  bit. 

"If  the  Coast  Guard  should  decide  to  cloee 
up  the  lighthouse  on  the  rock,  "  he  said.  "I 
Ima^Tlne  the  fishermen  who  anchor  near  It 
during  the  summer  will  miss  us.  They  seem 
to  like  the  company  we  afford  when  there 
are  some  men  on  the  reck  looking  down  on 
then. 

"Occasionally  big  ships  steam  In  fairly 
close  to  the  rock,  apparently  to  give  their 
crews  or  pfiseeng*rs  a  better  look  at  us. 
None  of  them  go  between  us  and  the.  main- 
land at  Tillamook  Head.  There  Is  a  larpe 
'wash  rock"  between  us  and  the  shore.  V.'e 
call  It  Half-MUe  Rock. 

"We  see  seals,  porpoises,  whales,  or  black- 
flsh  in  the  water  around  us.  We  seldom  do 
any  fUhlng.  It  Is  too  difficult  to  get  down 
to  the  water,  and  too  dangerous,  too. 
When  one  man  goes  down.  luuaKy  another 
goes  down  with  him.  with  a  rope  tied  between 
them." 

The  crew  has  a  TV  set  in  the  sution  and 
It  gets  its  best  signals  from  Tacjma  and 
Senttle  stations.  Portland  sUf.ons  are 
blanked  out  by  the  towering  TlllamooK 
Head. 

WHTHEH    SOMKTTMES    SOVCH 

"We  have  some  pretty  rough  weather  out 
there.  One  of  the  worst  storms  was  Janu- 
ary 15  and  16  when  heavy  swells  crashed 
against  the  rock  for  36  hour*,  loosening  up 
rocks  and  throwing  them,  with  the  spray  up 
aj?.inst  the  lighthouse  building,  more  than 
100  feet  above  the  ocean.  It  left  some  dents 
In  the  tower  lantern  roof  and  some  leaks  in 
the  engine  room.  Some  old  cracks  were 
opened  up  In  the  2-story,  7-roora  bulldinir, 
evtn  where  the  walls  are  3  feet  thick  and 
built  of  native  stcne  brought  from  Clacka- 
mas. Oreg.  No  windows  were  broken  be- 
cause they  are  portholes  and  ..re  covered 
with  steel  shutters  during  storms." 


REPFRPNCFS  TO  HEALTH  O^  PRPST- 
DENTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  NEUBEROER.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
not  more  tlipn  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President 
exactly  1  week  ago  the  following  para- 
graph appear^  in  a  news  story  by  Mr 
Jack  BeU.  poUUcaZ  reporter  for  the  As- 
sociated Press,  as  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  of  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1956.  QuoUng  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cttitis]  on  the 
question  of  whether  President  Eisen- 
hower's health  might  become  an  issue 
In  this  years  election,  the  article  suted: 
Cuatu  said  Republicans  could  meet  the 
Issue  by  citing  the  medical  record.    He  siud 


Those  are  quotes  in  the  A8!«ociated 
Press  story.  Mr.  President — "when  they 
propped  up  a  corpse  and  ran  Mr.  Roose- 
velt for  reelection."  The  quotation  Is 
attnbuted  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

When  I  read  It.  I  was  Incredulous.  I 
have  delayed  a  full  week  in  making  ref- 
erence to  it.  because  I  hoped  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  had  been  mis- 
quoted, although  Mr.  Bell  is  an  experi- 
enced and  capable  reporter. 

Yet  there  apparently  hasA)een  no  cor- 
rection. Mr.  Pre«idenf.  and  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  there  ha.s  been  no  public  criti- 
cism of  this  remark. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago  one 
sentence  was  wrenched  from  the  context 
of  the  newsletter  I  sent  home  to  Oregon 
and  made  the  basis  of  considerable  crlti- 
cl.sm  of  me.  The  newsletter,  which 
rT>-rely  expres«r>d  apprehonsion  that  In 
the  heat  of  political  campaicn  the  Presi- 
dent's health  misht  be  disregarded  was 
entirely  friendly  and  respectful  toward 
President  Fis-nhower;  yet  I  was  s'^vcrely 
criticized,  and  much  shock  was  pro- 
fes.sed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  have  heard  no  sliock  expressed  over 
the  statement  that  the  Dorrocrats 
"propped  UD  a  corpse  and  ran  Mr.  Rooce- 
velt  for  reelection." 

I  have  waited  a  week  In  vain  for  com- 
ment from  those  who  pretend  to  such 
solicitude  for  the  respect  due  to  our  Pres- 
idents—P5\st  as  well  as  present. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  expressing  shoe!: 
right  now.  and  amazement,  too  at  the 
deafening  silence  ti.at  has  greeted  the 
quotat.on  that  the  Democrats  propped 
up  a  corpse  and  ran  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
reelection.' 

Of  course.  Mr.  President.  Pranklln  D 
R:oseveit  s  place  in  history  io  secure.  A 
whole  generation  of  Americans  remem- 
ber that  President  Roosevelt  came  into 
o.Tice  at  the  hcir-ht  of  the  most  terrible 
drnression  in  American  hlstorv.  They 
remember  that  President  Roosevelt  in- 
sUtuted.  with  boldness  and  ImaginaUon 
measures  to  save  Im  countrymen  from 
want  and  destitution;  that  he  restored 
our  confidence  in  a  better  future  for  all 
Americans  and  our  faith  in  the  attain- 
ment of  that  better  future  by  democratic. 
American  proces.ses  of  popular  govern- 
ment. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  fought  for 
the  victory  of  our  Nation  and  the  free 
world  against  the  forces  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  in  World  War  n  have  not  for- 
gotten the  leadership  of  President  Roose- 
velt In  that  hi.>^toric  contest.  Those  who 
cast  their  votes  for  his  reelecUon  In  1944. 
while  in  the  armed  services,  remember 
the  stirring  addresses  and  messages  of 
that  year  in  which  President  Roosevelt 
eloquently  expressed  the  meaning  and 
the  goals  of  the  fight  for  freedom  In. 
whlch  we  were  engaged  and  are  still 
engaged. 

The  people  of  America  voted  en  this 
unsurpassed  record  in  peace  and  In  war 
when  they  reelected  President  Roosevelt 
In  November  1944.  Yet  It  Is  said  by  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  that 
the  American  people  elected  a  "corpee" 


when  they  voted  for  Franklin  Roosevelt 
in  1944. 

It  may  have  been,  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  own  health,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
should  not  have  run  for  a  fourth  term. 
As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
January  27.  for  the  sake  of  his  health  I 
believe  that  my  party  may  have  made  a 
mistake  when  President  Roosevelt  was 
encouraged  to  nm  In  1944 — even  though 
he  had  not.  to  my  knowledge,  then  had 
any  clear  warning  as  to  his  health.  But 
President  Roosevelt  was  brave  and  val- 
iant, as  other  Presidents  have  been  brave 
and  vaUant.  and  he  felt  that  the  Nation 
had  a  great  victory  to  complete  and  a 
peace  to  win. 

The  American  people  honored  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  sacrifice  of  his  life  to 
this  great  cau.se.  Now,  when  he  cannot 
reply  from  the  grave  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  declares  that  President  Roose- 
velt's party — my  party — "propped  up  a 
corpse  and  ran  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  re- 
election." 

The  quotation  Is  an  insult  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  President,  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  the  E)emocratic  Party. 

I  deplore  the  quotation.  I  have  waited 
a  full  week  for  somebody  else  to  de- 
plore it. 

LAO   IN   BOMBER   PRODUCTION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr  President,  the 
lead  editorial  entitled  "Behind  in  Bomb- 
ers" in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  says  in  part: 
Bthind  in  Bombebs 

Whatever  else  has  come  out  of  all  the  dis- 
cussion about  balllfltlc  and  guided  missiles, 
one  sobering  fact  has  emerged.  The  produc- 
tion of  American  b|-52  jet  bombers  Is  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  only  17  a  month.  At  this 
rate  it  will  be  yeans  before  the  now  anti- 
quated B-36's  In  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
can  be  replaced,  estimates  Indicate  that 
production  of  the  comparable  but  more  re- 
cently developed  Soviet  Bison  bomber  Is  sub- 
stantialy  greater  thap  that  of  the  B-52.  The 
question  Is  whether  ^nslderatlons  of  budget 
balancing  have  induced  the  administration 
to  take  a  dangerous  |:hance.  If  more  money 
for  the  Air  Force  wo^ld  produce  more  B-52's 
faster,  we  think  It  Ought  to  be  granted.  It 
is  encouraginR  to  see  Members  of  Congress  In 
both  parties  taking  this  view. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  the  editorial  policy  of  this  great 
American  newspaper;  but  I  have  always 
respected  its  integi^ity  and  patriotism. 

It  is  because  of  this  fact  I  was  shocked 
and  saddened  to  read  that  statement 
about  B-52  bomber  production,  because 
I  know  they  would  not  have  published  it 
unless  they  had  first  checked  and 
thought  they  were  publishing  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  Is  making 
nothing  Uke  17  1^2  Jet  bombers  a 
month,  and  under  present  schedules  will 
not  make  anything  like  that  quantity  for 
a  great  many  mont^  to  come. 

At  lunch  today,  in  a  public  address, 
one  of  the  ranking  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  expressed  his  dis- 
tress at  reading  the  figure  In  this  edi- 
torial, adding  that  hl«  best  Information 
was  that  no  more  than  four  per  month 
were  being  produced. 

Mr.  President,  why  does  this  admlnls- 
tratlon  continue  to  mislead  the.  people 
with  respect  to  our  bomber  production 


and  our  relative  military  strength  as 
against  that  of  the  Communists? 

If  that  production  is  something  they 
should  be  proud  of.  if  it  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  Communist  threat,  why  all 
the  reluctance  to  tell  the  people  the 
truth,  and  above  all,  why  put  out  all  this 
misleading  Information? 

We  Americans  are  now  being  forced 
to  bow  down  to  a  policy  of  secrecy,  never 
explained,  never  justified. 

Those  who  demand  that  this  policy 
be  reversed  are  often  criticized  and 
sometimes  ridiculed. 

Mr.  President,  no  secret  government 
has  ever  remained  free. 
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AGRICULTU^iAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  concluded,  and  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Bartcley 

Beall 

Bender 

Butler 

Kastland 

Ellender 

Flanders 

George 

Gold  water 

Green 

Hayden 


Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Ives 

Jcnner 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Knowland 

Langer 

Lehman 

M<tgnuffon 

Mansfield 

Martin.  Pa. 


McCIellan 

McNanuum 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neuberger 

Saltonstall 

Smith,  N.J. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Watkins 

Wiley 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HenningsI.  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauvkr],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Neely],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  PastoreI  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
KiLGORE]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Barrett]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett] 
Is  absent  in  order  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BrickerI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  PcrtellJ  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mil- 
likin]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Next- 
BBRGEB  In  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  httle  delay,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Anderson,   Mr.   Bible,   Mr.   Bush,    Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Clements  Mr 
Cotton,  Mr.   Curtis,  Mr.   Daniel,'  Mr! 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  DuPF,  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr 
Ervin,  Mr.  Prear,  Mr.  Pulbright,  Mr 
Gore,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr 
Jackson,  Mr.   Kerr,   Mr.   Kuchel,   Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Malone.  Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa, 
Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr.    Monroney.    Mr' 
Morse.  Mr.  O'Mahoney,  Mr.  Payne,  Mr. 
Potter,   Mr.   Robertson,   Mr.   Russell, 
Mr.    SCHOEPPEL,    Mr.    Smathers,    Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine.  Mr.  Symington.  Mr 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Thye,  Mr.  Welker,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Young  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  at  present  engaged  in  discussing 
very  important  proposed  legislation 
which  is  intended  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  agriculture  in  our  country.  It 
may  seem  unusual  to  some  persons  that 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  agricultural  legis- 
lation every  year  or  two;  but  the  fact  is 
that  none  of  us  can  look  into  the  future 
and  be  certain  what  agricultural  condi- 
tions will  be  in  the  years  ahead,  and  what 
improved  farming  methods  may  bring 
about. 

Right  now  American  agriculture  Is 
undergoing  a  revolution  which  makes  the 
industrial  revolution  of  almost  a  century 
ago  look  like  a  slow-motion  picture. 
There  have  been  so  many  technological 
Improvements  in  agricultural  methods, 
so  many  changes,  and  so  much  mechani- 
zation that  it  is  very  difficult  for  many 
farmers  to  keep  up  with  the  progress 
which  is  being  made,  and  some  farmers 
are  getting  trampled  upon  In  spite  of 
their  eflforts  to  keep  pace. 

I  would  not  say,  as  some  persons  do, 
that  we  are  in  a  farm  crisis  at  this  time. 
We  are  In  a  farm  squeeze.  We  are  still 
nowhere  near  a  crisis.  I  hope  we  will 
never  approach  a  crisis  such  as  we  have 
known  in  past  years.  The  average  num- 
ber of  farm  foreclosures,  which  ran 
about  110,000  a  year  between  1932  and 
1942,  has  been  only  about  7,000  a  year 
for  the  past  10  years;  and  even  this  year 
will  be  the  11th  year  in  succession  when 
there  will  be  a  very  low  level  of  farm 
foreclosures.  The  farm  population,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  shar- 
ing equitably  in  the  unprecedented  na- 
tional prosperity,  are  holding  up  well 
their  end  in  the  purchase  of  savings 
bonds  and  life  insurance  and  in  making 
savings  banks  deposits. 

I  point  these  things  out  simply  to  show 
that  while  we  are  in  a  farm  squeeze,  we 
are  not  in  a  farm  crisis,  and  we  are  now 
undertaking  to  legislate  so  that  we  will 
not  approach  a  crisis  stage. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  consider  for 
a  moment  the  general  agricultural  situa- 
tion. The  number  of  farmers  has  been 
decreasing  over  the  years.  A  century 
ago  akpost  80  percent  of  our  people  were 
engaged  -4n  agrictilture.  That  number 
has  now  dropped.  Fourteen  percent  of 
our  population  now  are  living  on  farms; 
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and  of  that  number,  about  10  p«Nent 
are  prodadng  approximately  M  percent 
of  the  food  and  fiber  marketed  in  this 
country* 

The  nnmber  of  fam  f amfHes  has  been 
rwluoed  ower  the  decades  nntll  at  present 
rovtfily  i  million  families  live  on  farms. 
Of  tlwt  nnmber.  about  IV2  million  are 
malnlj  residential  families :  that  is.  they 
<tepepd  on  off -farm  income  for  their 
liTtafiT.  About  IVa  millkm  families  are 
still  llTlnc  on  farms  which  are  yielding 
an  averace  Income  of  about  $1,000  a 
year:  and  those  1^  mUUon  families  axe 
finding  It  very  difflcult.  Indeed,  to  gret 
alons  In  the  world  and  hre  on  anywhere 
near  a  decent  standard. 

There  are  about  2  milMoo  farms 
which  aie  called  commercial  farms. 
They  produce  about  90  percent  of  all  the 
food  and  fiber  this  country  needs,  be- 
skles  growing  substantial  production  for 
•Jcport.  Those  farmers  are  the  ones 
who  are  revolutionizing  the  farm  proc- 
•ssea.  It  is  said  today  that  whether  a 
man  succeeds  in  farming  or  not  depends 
lully  as  much  upim  his  fbcllities.  his 
landings,  and  his  equipment  as  upon 
Jie  land  itself.  Farmers  generaUy 
iiroughout  the  country  know  how  to 
ireat  and  improve  the  land.  They  can 
restore  wornout  land  over  •  period  of  2 
>r  3  years.  But  the  far^  eannot  ex- 
Etect  to  succeed  if  fala  feirildinRS  and 
equipment  are  not  adapted  to  the  pur- 
lose;  and  in  an  effort  to  modernize  his 
'arm  plant,  he  has  had  to  borrow  money 
leavUy. 

When  a  Ihrmer  wants  to  increase  his 

>roduetton  or  Improve  his  efficiency  there 

**y«»*"»tead  of  going  to  an  employment 

igency.   he   goes    to   a    credit   agency. 

^rra    production    has    been    Increased 

:  oore  than  40  percent  over  a  period  of 

4  >nly  a  few  years,  with  the  same  number 

i  f  persons  working  on  the  farms.     The 

lonsequence   has    been   that   farm   in- 

<  ebtedness  has  increased  during  the  past 

1 5w  years.     Fortunately,  however,  it  has 

1  lot  been  increasing  as  fast  as  the  farm 

f  ssets  have  been. 

One  reason  why  fam  lndebtedne5!s 
I  as  increased  during  the  last  2  years  is 
tiat  Insurance  companies  and  farm- 
credit  agencies  have  increased  the  ap- 
I  ralsal  values  of  the  land,  and  also  be- 
c  luse  they  are  lending  40  percent  of  the 
y  »lue  of  the  farm,  instead  of  30  percent 
ai  was  the  case  only  2  or  3  years  ago. 
This    in    itself    furnishes    considerably 

"  "^^•''^'•^  '°^  ^«  farmer  than  he  had 
arailatale  in  previous  years.  Also,  the 
U  rmer  has  available  for  purchase  today 
e<  uipment  which  was  not  available  only 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

80  the  commercial  farmers  are  be- 
et mlng  more  efficient  every  year     Our 
fsnners  are  becoming  more  expert  in 
ueir  line  of  business  each  year     The 
loag-range  future   for  the  commercial 
IS  rmw  looks  very  good,  especially  as  the 
mmbers    of   farmers    become    smaUer 
T  le  numbers  could  be  reduced  too  rap^ 
W  y;  but  I  think  we  should  face  the  fact 
th  ftt  In  the  future  there  will  probably  be 
feirer  ecnmercial  farmers  than   there 
ar » today. 

JtlU,  devite  his  efforts  to  conduct  his 
<H>!ratkms  more  efficiently  and  to  coo- 
▼ei  t  to  modern  methods  of  farming,  the 
f aj  mer  today  Is  not  getting  his  fair  share 


of  the  unprecedented  national  prosper- 
ity ;  simDarty,  the  sprc^ad  of  the  price  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  consumer  is 
not  being  narro\i'ed:  if  anything.  It  is  be- 
ing widened.  It  is  in  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  and  to  make  certain 
that  the  fanner  gets  a  greater  share  of 
the  national  income,  or  more  nearly  his 
proper  share  of  it.  that  farm  programs 
are  presented  to  Consress  session  after 
session. 

In  1954  much  legislation  was  enacted 
which  was  aimed  at  Improving  farm  con- 
ditions. While  we  have  been  trying  to 
Improve  the  conditions  of  the  furmer,  we 
have  also  been  trjrirg  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  natural  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion for  the  b^ieflt  of  those  wlio  will 
come  after  us.  In  1954  Congress  enacted 
the  Watershed  Act  and  extended  the 
Water  Facilities  Act  to  the  entire  coun- 
try. We  provided  for  a  more  rapid 
writeoff,  for  tax  purposes,  of  buildings 
nnd  equipment.  Provision  was  made  so 
that  permanent  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices could  be  charged  as  an  annual  crop 
expense,  rather  than  to  b**  placed  on  the 
capital  Increase  side  of  the  ledger. 
Rapid  writeoffs  for  tax  purposes  were 
provided  for  farm  grain  storage. 

When  we  did  all  those  things,  we  re- 
duced, on  paper  at  least,  the  net  income 
of  the  Amertcan  farmer. 

The  most  expensive  iti?m  in  runntni?  a 
farm  today  is  the  depreciation  and  the 
operation  of  farm  equipment.  When  we 
halve  the  time  in  which  a  farmer  may 
write  off  the  vaiue  of  new  farm  equip- 
ment or  new  buildings,  the  deduction 
comes  out  of  gross  farm  income,  and 
makes  net  income  look  considerably 
smaller  than  it  would  have  been  had 
Consress  not  provided  such  ta.x  benefits 
for  the  farmers. 

In  19S4  Congress  enacted  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Develcpment  and  Assistance 
Act.  In  1954  the  am-lcultural  attach<^s 
were  transferred  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment back  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, where  they  belonged.  Agricul- 
tural attaches  are  being  selected  because 
of  their  knowledge  of  farm  operations 
and  of  farm  marketing,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  have  been  appointed  for  duty  In 
foreign  countries  with  wliich  we  do  busi- 
ness at  this  time. 

We  have  been  Improvinn:  foreign  trade 
somewhat,  under  Public  Law  480,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  we  can  make  still  fur- 
ther progress  in  developing  markets  for 
American  farm  commodities  In  areas 
where  markets  did  not  exist  before. 

In  an  attempt  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion of  the  woolgrower.  Congress  passed 
the  Wool  Act  of  19.'»4.  That  was  a  short- 
term  measure,  and  so  far  It  has  not  In- 
creased the  production  of  wool  material- 
ly.   I  think  it  still  has  possiblUties. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "Well  you 
are  simply  applying  the  old  Brannan 
plan  to  wool.  Why  not  apply  it  to  other 
eommodlUes.  too?  What  is  the  differ- 
enc?" 

The  difference  Is  that  American  pro- 
duction of  wool  Is  about  one-third  of  the 
amount  we  consume,  while  other  com- 
modities are  in  surplus  production. 
There  is  quite  a  difference  between  cre- 
ating Incentive  prices  for  a  deficit  com- 
modity and  creating  incentive  prices  for 
a  surplus  commodity. 


One  other  important  matter  which 
was  acted  upon  by  the  Congress  In  1054, 
and  which  has  contributed  to  the  squeeee 
on  farm  families  today,  was  the  hiclu- 
slon  of  the  farm  population  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  We  may  say.  "-That 
is  putting  money  In  the  bank."  Nesvr- 
theless.  when  there  \%  impoe**d  an  addi- 
tional tax.  such  as  the  social  seeurlty  tax. 
It  oomes  out  of  the  money  which  farmers 
would  be  free  to  spend  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  are  many  oth-r  expenses  which 
farm  famines  have  today  which  were 
unnecessary  some  time  ago.  Farmers 
have  to  pay  hospital  Insurance  and  auto- 
mobile insurance.  Nowadays  the  chil- 
dren of  farmers  have  their  teeth  cared 
for  and  their  eyesight  corrected.  Just  as 
the  children  of  other  people  do.  That 
has  Increased  the  cost  of  living  on  the 
farm.  I  am  glad  the  farm  families  are 
now  enjoying  a  living  which  Is  compar- 
able to  that  enjoyed  by  other  segments 
of  our  society. 

We  have  been  legislating  for  farmers 
over  the  years,  and  today  I  think  we  have 
the  best  foundation  we  have  aver  had 
upon  which  to  buiM  a  farm  program. 
Yet  there  is  a  need  for  doing  stUl  »ore. 
The  disparity  between  the  incomes  of 
farm  people  and  those  of  nonfarm  peo- 
ple is  altogether  too  wide.  I  know  that 
benefits  Dow  to  there  living  on  a  farm 
which  do  not  accrue  to  those  living  in 
towns  and  cities  At  least.  I  thhUt  there 
are  such  benefits.  Nevertheless,  when 
nonfarm  families  have  a  per  capita  In- 
come at  least  twice  that  of  farm  families, 
that  is  not  at  all  equitable. 

It  was  reoogmuon  of  that  situation 
which  prompted  President  Eisenhower  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  send  to  the  Congress  a 
special  messa^  on  agriculture.  He 
made  nine  points  in  his  message.  I 
shall  enumerate  them  for  the  Rccoao. 
First.  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended a  soil  bank,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  proposal  now  before  the 
Senate. 

The  President  reccmmended  improved 
methods  of  surplus  disposal. 

He  would  strengthen  our  commodity 
programs. 

He  suggested  that  Congress  consider 
putting  a  limit  on  the  amount  which 
could  be  granted  to  any  one  farm  in  the 
WT.y  of  price  supports. 

He  asked  again,  as  he  did  a  year  ago 
that  Congress  give  him  the  tools  with 
which  to  promote  a  rural  development 
program,  so  that  the  million  and  a  half 
families  living  on  less  than  $1,000  a  year 
might  have  a  better  chance  in  life. 

He  referred  to  the  Great  Plains  pro- 
gram, which  win  be  a  cooperative  one 
with  the  Sutes,  but  which  win  also  bene- 
fit from  the  measure  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

He  Indicated  he  would  ask  for  a  one- 
third  Increase  In  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  agricultural  research,  with 
special  emphasis  to  be  put  upon  the 
marketing  problem.  In  an  effort  to  nar- 
row the  spread  between  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer. 

He  recommended  strengthening  our 
farm  credit  programs. 

He  also  recommended  delethig  the  tax 
on  gasoline  used  on  the  farm  for  purely 
agricultural  purposes. 
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The  legislative  proposal  now  before 
the  Senate  contains  a  great  many  bene- 
ficial provisions.  Probably  the  one  at- 
tracting the  most  attention  is  the  one 
providing  for  the  soil  bank.  There  have 
been  many  varieties  of  soil  banks  sug- 
gested to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Congress  itself. 

I  think  in  working  out  the  soil-bank 
plan  which  is  written  into  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  the  committee  has 
done  very  well.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  per- 
fect Job.  No  doubt  there  are  those  who 
expect  too  much  from  a  soil-bank  pro- 
gram. There  are  no  doubt  others  who 
will  not  realize  the  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it. 

The  purposes  of  a  soil  bank  are  three. 

First,  it  wiU  reduce  the  surpluses  of 
crops  under  mandatory  price  supports, 
which  are  now  bothering  us  in  this 
country. 

The  next  purpose  of  the  soil-bank  pro- 
gram is  to  prevent  the  millions  of  acres 
taken  out  of  the  production  of  manda- 
torily supported  crops  from  being  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  nonsupported 
crops,  thus  breaking  the  price  on  the 
market  of  those  crops  which  are,  in  a 
sense,  innocent  bystanders,  and  which 
have  not  benefited  from  the  mandatory 
supports  which  apply  to  the  basic  com- 
modities. 

The  third  purpose,  one  which  we  are 
likely  to  lose  sight  of  in  our  short-range 
desire  to  increase  farm  prices  and  income 
as  quickly  as  possible,  is  that  the  soil- 
bank  proposes  to  retire  land  into  a  con- 
servation reserve,  to  get  some  of  the  less 
productive  land  out  of  production  of  cul- 
tivated crops  and  turn  It  to  the  produc- 
tion of  forest  trees  or  turn  It  into  wild- 
life preserves  which  wlU  benefit  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  I  think  we  should 
put  greater  emphasis  on  the  conservation- 
and  recreational  byproducts  of  the  soil- 
bank  program.  They  appeal  to  all  the 
people  whether  they  live  on  farms  or  not. 

The  soil -bank  proposal  as  written 
would  permit  some  small  marginal  farms 
to  be  taken  out  of  production  altogether, 
and  the  owners  of  such  farms  would  be 
enabled  to  take  other  jobs  which  would 
pay  them  enough  so  that  they  could 
make  a  better  living,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  sure  of  some  income  from  the 
marginal  lands  from  which  they  have 
been  trying  to  make  a  livelihood. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  con- 
tains very  strong  forestry  provisions.  It 
provides  that  land  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion and  put  into  a  conservation  reserve 
may  be  reforested,  with  the  help  of  the 
Government,  and  reasonable  payments 
will  \x  made  on  that  land  for  a  period  of 
not  exceeding  15  years,  so  there  will  be 
no  temptation  to  plow  the  land  up  and 
return  it  prematurely  to  the  production 
of  crops. 

The  bin  also  contains  provisions 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  may 
cooperate  with  the  States  on  general 
reforestation  programs  on  about  the 
same  tiasis  as  that  on  which  the  Federal 
Government  now  is  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  the  States  on  soil-conserva- 
tion and  water-Conservation  payments. 

All  in  all.  the  forestry  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  very  strong,  indeed. 


We  had  a  little  difficulty  determining 
the  tjrpe  of  cropland  which  would  be 
made  eligible  for  the  conservation  re- 
serve. Of  course,  the  acreage  reserve  is 
available  to  the  producers  of  crops 
which  have  allotments.  Finally,  I  think 
we  arrived  at  the  proper  wording  for 
this  provision  of  the  bill,  which  was  dis- 
cussed yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  provision  we  finally  worked  out 
was  that  the  land  which  is  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  conservation-reserve 
program  must  be  land  on  the  farm,  gen- 
erally used  in  rotation,  regardless  of 
whether  it  was  planted  this  year  in  corn 
or  in  oats,  or  in  hay  or  in  clover. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  considerable  help,  par- 
ticularly to  the  North  Central  States,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  commercial 
wheat  area,  taking  11  States  out  of  the 
commercial  wheat  area  and  putting  them 
in  the  noncommercial  area.  I  have  not 
received  any  protests  so  far  from  the 
States  affected,  and  I  thmk  most  of  the 
growers  in  those  States  will  be  delighted 
to  have  their  States  taken  out  of  the 
compulsory  control  programs,  and  al- 
lowed to  proceed  on  their  own. 

As  I  have  said,  the  bill  will  bring  about 
no  Utopia. 

I  have  not  yet  commented  on  all  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  However,  some 
of  the  provisions  are  not  good,  and  will 
tend  to  nullify  the  good  provisions  of  the 
bill.  For  instance,  let  me  refer  to  the 
provision  that  the  parity  for  specified 
crops  will  be  the  higher  of  that  produced 
by  the  old  parity  formula  or  the  new 
parity  formula.  That  is  caUed  the  dual- 
parity  plan.  It  is  not  good.  Certainly, 
if  we  use  the  formula  for  each  commod- 
ity which  is  most  favorable  to  it,  it  will 
be  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
parity  concept  wiU  be  entirely  worthless 
as  a  concept  for  measuring  agricultural 
prosperity  or  for  determining  the  price 
relationship  between  the  various  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The  parity  formula  is  intended  to  be 
used  to  determine  the  proper  price  rela- 
tionship between  farm  commodities.  All 
of  them  together,  of  course,  add  up  to 
100.  But  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
I  think  would  completely  nullify  all  the 
good  provisions  of  the  bill 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MuR- 
RAT  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  AIKEN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  when  the  so- 
called  modernized  parity  formula  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  was. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  recalls,  does  he  not,  that  those 
who  advocated  that  formula  contended 
that  within  3  or  4  years  parity  prices 
for  the  basife  commodities  under  the 
modernized  parity  formula  would  catch 
up  with  those  under  the  old  parity 
formula? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  also  remembers,  does  he 
not,  that  I  was  instnunental  in  submit- 


ting an  amendment  which  kept  the  old 
formula  in  effect  until  such  time  as  the 
modernized  formula  could  catch  up  with 
the  old  formula?  I  refer  to  so-called 
dual  parity. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  brieve  the  amendment" 
provided  that  dual  parity  would  prevail 
for  2  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   No;  for  4  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes;  4  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  remember  before 
the  end  of  that  4-year  period  the  com^ 
mittee  again  took  up  the  matter;  and 
because  the  modernized  parity  formula 
had  not  caught  up  with  the  old  formula. 
Congress  renewed  the  dual  parity  for- 
mula for  2  more  years,  and  that  period 
expired  on  December  \31  of  last  year. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Vermont  re- 
member that? 

Mr.  AIKEN.   It  was  renewed 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  was  extended. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  done  because 
those  who  were  benefiting  from  the  much 
higher  prices  brought  about  by  use  of  the 
old  formula,  had  the  votes  to  renew  or 
extend  that  arrangement.  That  renewal 
or  extension  was  made  for  that  reason, 
and  not  i)ecause  it  should  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  those  who  ad- 
vocated the  modernized  parity  formula 
said  it  would  soon  catch  up  with  the 
old  formula,  and  we  extended  the  dual 
parity  formula  for  4  years,  and  subse- 
quently for  2  years  more  in  order  to 
permit  it  to  do  so. 

The  reason  why  we  are  now  asking  for 
another  extension  of  dual  parity  is  that 
the  proponents  of  the  modernized  parity 
formula  are  still  in  error;  it  iias  still 
not  caught  up  with  old  parity. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana will  permit  me  to  continue  with 
my  statement,  p>erhaps  I  may  provide  an 
answer  to  his  question. 

I  say  that  the  dual  parity  formula  was 
extended  because  those  who  benefited 
from  it  had  the  votes  required  to  extend 
it,  and  not  because  the  extension  should 
have  been  made  at  that  time. 

I  may  say  that  many  of  the  predictions 
of  the  advocates  of  the  new  parity  for- 
mula have  come  true.  For  instance,  to- 
day there  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
difference  between  the  parity  price  of 
cotton  under  the  old  parity  formula  and 
the  parity  price  of  cotton  imder  the  new 
parity  formula. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  about  foiu*- 
tenths  of  1  cent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  new  parity  formula 
resulted  in  better  prices  for  the  protein 
foods  and  dairy  products. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  also  In  the  case  of 
milk,  hogs,  beef,  and  the  commodities 
for  the  production  of  which  a  great  deal 
of  hand  labor  is  required.  The  modern- 
ized parity  formula  did  somewhat  reduce 
prices  in  the  case  of  commodities,  the 
production  of  which  had  beoDme  almost 
completely  mechanized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  will  concede  that  those 
who  felt  that  the  modernized  parity  for- 
mula would  not  do  justice  to  the  basics  ^ 
were  agreeable  to  letting  the  old  formula 
continue  for  4  years;  is  not  that  true?    I 
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do  not  recall   that   th«  Senator  from 
Vermont  himself  opposed  It. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  recall  the  elr- 
eumstanees.  As  I  recall,  there  was  a 
period  when  the  market  price  was  so 
much  higher  than  the  support  price  that 
it  did  not  matter  what  the  parity  formula 
was.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  2 
years  when  flexible  supports  were  in 
effect  in  the  United  States,  although  the 
public  never  luiew  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  diirlng  the 
war,        

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  that  was  because 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ninety  percent  or 
even  100  percent  would  not  have  dons 
any  good  then,  because  those  commodi- 
ties were  then  selling  much  above  the 
parity  price. 

But  since  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  dual  parity  formula  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  wish  he  would  stat  3 
whether  or  not  it  ks  tnje  that  the  mod- 
•miscd  formula  has  not  made  it  possible 
for  the  producers  of  wheat,  for  exampl?. 
to  obtain  a  fair  support  level  in  contrast 
to  what  they  would  have  obtained  under 
the  old  formula. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  a  question  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons  as  to  whether 
$2.50  a  bushel  is  not  a  higher  price  than 
the  price  wheat  would  normally  be  en- 
titled to  have;  and  that  price  is  about 
the  price  the  old  parity  formula  would 
have  resulted  in. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  D.:es  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  mean  to  say  that  the 
farmers  object  to  receiving  that  price? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No:  but  when  one  farm 
commodity  receives  more  than  lt3  share. 
that  causes  a  reduction  in  the  share  of 
the  others,  because  altogether  they  add 
up  to  100. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana that  the  parity  formula  today  is 
not  an  accurate  yardstick;  it  favors  some 
commodities,  and  I  do  not  think  it  does 
any  more  than  justice  to  others. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  tell  us.  for  the  record. 
«hat  dmerence  it  would  make  in  the 
price  of  wheat  for  1956.  let  us  say.  if  the 
old  formula  were  used,  in  contrast  to  the 
modernised  parity  formula? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hear  there  would  be  a 
difference  of  44  cents. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  if 
the  modernized  parity  formula  is  used 
this  year  the  wheat  farmer  would  get  44 
cents  a  bushel  less? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  not  think  that  was 
the  question. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  only  trying  to 
trace  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  and  what  might  hap- 
pen without  the  bill.  If  we  had  75  or 
76  percent  of  parity  on  the  present  basis. 
the  price  would  run.  I  believe,  to  $1.81 
a  bushel,  or  something  of  that  nature. 
If  we  have  a  provision  which  strikes  out 
the  modernized  parity  formula  and  sup- 
ports wheat  up  to  90  percent.  It  comes  to 
something  like  S2.25.  That  Is  where  the 
44  cents  difference  comes  In.  The  dif- 
ference,   because    of    modernization    of 


parity.  Is  only  13  or  14  cents  a  bushel 
this  year,  since  use  of  a  transitional 
parity  price  limits  the  amount  of  change 
per  year. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Senator 
state  that  if  this  bill  were  enacted  as 
written,  the  wheat  farmer,  for  1956. 
would  receive  44  cents  a  bushel  more 
than  otherwise? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  I  do  lot  think  the 
wheat  farmers  t  ould  get  it. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr  AIKEN.     I  yield  very  brteffy. 

Mr  THYE.  On  parte  7  of  tnc  report, 
under  *  Wheat."  it  will  be  found  that  the 
new  parity  price  is  $2  19.  The  old 
parity  price  was  $2  51  If  we  isubtract 
$2  19  from  $2  51.  the  difference,  as  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  parity  prices, 
is  32  cents.  That  is  .«hown  on  page  7  of 
the  report.  The  report  is  meaningless  if 
we  do  not  accept  thai,  flsure. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  In 
a  moment.  First.  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  regardless  of  what  the  support  level 
i3.  it  does  not  mean  that  the  wheat 
grower  gets  that  price.  The  highest 
price  the  wheat  grower  received  for  his 
wheat  was  in  1047.  when  he  got  $2.J9  a 
bushel,  on  the  aver««*«:  in  1948.  $1  99  in 
1949.  $1.88:  in  1960.  $2:  in  1951.  $2  11;  In 
1952.  $2.09:  in  195^.  $2  04:  in  1954.  $2  12; 
and  in  1956.  $1.99  In  every  one  of  those 
years  the  support  price  was  far  above 
what  the  farmer  actually  rrceived  for  his 
wheat.  The  support  level  dees  not  mean 
that  the  farmer  receives  that  price. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  suggest  to 
my  good  friend 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  under  the  old  partly  formula  the 
parity  price  of  wheat,  and  consequently 
the  minimum  support  price  for  wheat, 
would  be  about  13  cents  a  bushel  more 
than  it  would  under  the  transitional  par- 
ity formu]?\ 

Mr.  ELLENDER  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  announced  support  price  for 
wheat,  for  this  year's  crop,  is  $1.81  per 
bushel,  which  Is  76  percent  of  transi- 
tional parity. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  ELLENDER  If  this  hill  becomes 
law.  the  support  price  for  wheat  will  be 


Mr.  President,  as  I  started  to  say.  the 
most  harmful  provision  in  the  pending 
bill  is  the  provision  which  provides  for  a 
return  to  the  rigid.  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports. 

Altogether  too  much  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  price  supports  as  a  means 
for  nmintainlng  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture. 

It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that 
price  supports  alone  will  go  verj*  far 
toward  taking  the  farmer  out  of  the  dol- 
drums. 

We  have  not  as  yet  found  any  way  cf 
communicating  minimum  price  supports 
to  the  fanner  as  a  group. 

The  flgin^s  which  1  read  a  few  mo- 
ments 870  show  conclusively  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  support  price  for  wheat, 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  farmer  gets 
anywhere  near  that  price  In  1953  wheat 
was  supported  at  93  percent  of  parity, 
and  the  farmer  received  81  or  82  percent, 
instead  of  90  percent. 

We  are  not  likely  to  do  so  imless  we 
nationalize  the  pTOees.<^n?.  transporta- 
tion, and  dlstrlbttUon  systems  of  this 
country — and  even  then  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  farmer  would  receive  his  full 
■hare  except  as  he  may  oreaniac.  stand 
on  his  own  feet,  and  carry  enough  influ- 
ence with  Oovemment  possibly  to  con- 
trol It. 

The  t!me  has  not  come  yrt  when  we 
want  to  nationalize  the  industry  of 
America. 

The  proponents  of  aection  101  of  the 
bill  k>efore  us  contend  that  a  restoration 
of  hi»;h  rigid  supports  would  make  the 
farmers  of  America  prosperous  and 
happy.  This  ime  of  reasoning  is  com- 
pletely fallacious  High  rigid  supports 
never  have  brought  prosperity  to  the 
American  farmer  and  never  will. 

High  rigid  supports  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  difllculUes  that  the 
American  farmer  finds  himself  in  today. 
Look  at  the  chart  at  the  rear  of  this 
Chamber.  It  shows  the  farm  operator's 
realized  net  income  from  1928  to  date. 
It  starts  in  1929  from  a  fairly  high  level, 
at  least  for  tha^e  days. 

The  farmer  never  has  received  his  full 
ihare  or  anywhere  near  his  full  chare 
of  the  national  income,  and  he  will  not 


do  so  until  he  takes  matters  into  his  own 
$2.26  a  bushel,  or  45  cents  more  than  II*^?  ^"il^rif*^  relyin,^  upon  Oovem- 
the  announced  price.     That  is  shown  SS  '  "?.*"**,  ^^^^'^S^?"^   w®"*^!  ^  ^°'^ 
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pafi'e  3  of  the  report 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  means  that  the 
parity  price  for  wheat  would  be  $2  50-odd 
a  bushel? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes.  and  It  would 
mean  that  90  percent  of  parity  on  wheat 
would  assure  the  farmer  of  a  support 
price  of  $2.26  per  bushel  Instead  of  $1.81. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  driving  the 
wheat  off  the  market  rapidly  at  the 
present  price.  I  would  not  want  to  en- 
courage much  more  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yiel(t 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  clear  the  Rgcoio. 
it  will  be  noted,  on  page  7  of  the  report, 
that  the  modernized  parity  formula 
would  set  the  wheat  parity  price  at  $2.19. 
whereas  the  dual  formula  would  set  it  at 
$2.51. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  Is  correct. 


out  his  salvation.  This  chart  shows  that 
Income  dipped  from  1929  to  a  low  point  in 
1933. 

The  combination  of  drought  and  de- 
pression brought  the  American  fanner  to 
bankruptcy  in  large  numbers.  One  year 
223.000  farmers  went  into  bankruptcy. 
That  situation  continued  until  the  war 
year  of  1942.  when  24.000  farmers  went 
into  bankruptcy  in  America. 

Back  in  1933  and  1933  the  farmer 
began  to  get  patent  medicine  from  the 
Government  but  in  spite  of  8  years  of 
nostrums,  he  was  still  selling  5-cent  hogs 
and  10-cent  cotton  and  50-cent  com  and 
getting  15  cents  an  hour  for  his  labor 
when  the  year  1940  rolled  around. 

Eight  years  of  Oovemment  panaceas 
found  him  almost  exactly  where  he  was 
In  1932  as  far  as  income  was  concerned. 
After  8  years  of  experimenting,  far.n 
prices  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
they  were  in  1932. 
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Then.  In  1941.  firm  prices  shot  up 
almost  perpendicularly.  Was  it  support 
prices  that  shot  the  farmer's  Income  up 
in  1041 --42?  No.  It  was  war— cold,  mer- 
ciless, bloody  war.  Price  supports  and 
farm  programs  liad  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  chart  that 
the  farmer's  Income  rose  suddenly  in 
1942  and  then  dipped.  That  dip  was 
caused  by  price  ceilings.  Government 
action  did  affect  farm  income  in  that 
way.  The  farmer  never  was  permitted 
to  get  the  Income  which  he  naturally 
would  have  received  had  <3overnment 
not  interfered. 

V/hen  price  ceilings  were  removed 
after  the  war  farm  income  shot  up  again 
reaching  its  highest  point  in  1947.  This 
rise  m  farm  income  was  brought  about 
because  America  was  pouring  millions 
of  tons  from  her  larder  into  the  devas- 
tated countries  of  the  old  world.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  was  respon- 
sible for  the  record  income  of  American 
farmers  In  1947  and  early  1948. 

And  then,  in  June  1946.  the  Congress 
enacted  lejislaticn  with  an  amendment 
which  continued  90  percent  rigid  sup- 
ports. What  happened?  Farm  prices 
hit  the  skids  and  kept  skidding.  A  major 
depression  was  in  the  making.  Ninety 
percent  rigid  supports  were  not  stopping 
it.  and  not  even  slowing  It  up. 

Farm  income  maintained  its  down- 
ward course  until  June  1950  when  it 
started  up  again.  Did  high  rigid  sup- 
ports start  from  income  on  the  way 
up?  Certainly  not.  Again  it  was  war — 
cold,  merciless  foreign  war. 

To  be  sure  we  got  high  prices  for  farm 
commodities  as  a  result  of  war — $5  milk. 
$6  flaxseed.  $3  wheat.  $30  hogs,  $40  cat- 
Ue. 

For  a  while  the  farmer  received  mighty 
fine  looking  checks  for  his  produce, 
mighty  sad  looking  telegrams  starting 
out  with:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  asked  me  to  express  his  deep  regret 

that  your  son r 

We  paid  pretty  dearly  for  the  high 
farm  prices  of  those  days — broken 
homes,  broken  hearts,  broken  bodies,  and 
broken  minds. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  1953.  the  man 
In  tlic  White  House  put  an  end  to  the 
futile,  fruitless  luror  of  war. 

Farm  income  had  already  started  to 
drop  in  1952. 

Between  August  1952.  and  January 
1953.  farm  mcome  dropped  9  parity 
points,  the  sharpest  drop  in  history. 

Even  war  was  not  keeping  it  up  this 
time. 

F^irm  income  has  ccmtinued  to  drop 
ever  since. 

-  The  number  of  telegrams  from  the 
armed  services  to  the  farm  families  of 
America  has  dropped  also. 

Whereas  the  requirements  of  war  It- 
self had  rendered  inoperative  the  high 
rigid  support  prices,  this  high  support 
level  did  result  in  an  Incentive  for  over- 
production after  the  firing  stopped. 

When  President  Eisenhower  took 
office  in  January  1953.  be  found  the 
country  committed  to  a  c<mtlnu&tion  of 
high  rigid  supports  for  2  years  more. 

He  had  promised  to  carry  out  the  law 
in  this  respect,  and  he  did  so.  But  in 
the  meantime  warehouses  had  been  filled 
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to  overflowing  with  wartime  commodi- 
ties not  needed  in  peacetime. 

Transition  to  a  peacetime  agriculture 
has  been  delayed,  and  government  today 
finds  itself  with  almost  a  $12  billion  in- 
vestment, mainly  in  3  or  4  farm  com- 
modities. 

Only  2  weeks  ago  we  were  advised  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that 
of  its  $12  billion  borrowing  authority 
only  $600  million  was  left  uncommitted 
Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  wish  to  lo-^e 
my  trend  of  thought  at  this  point.  It 
is  inevitable  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  whether  the  pendm?  bill 
is  passed  or  not.  will  have  to  come  be- 
fore Congress  before  July  1  and  ask  for 
between  $1  billion  and  $3  billion  more  in 
additional  lending  authority. 

The  producers  of  the  commodities  in 
which  the  Government  has  such  a  hugs 
investment  find  themselves  in  real 
trouble,  and  the  producers  of  other 
conunoditles  are  the  indirect  victims  of 
an  unwise  Government  policy. 

Let  us  see  what  high  rigid  supports 
have  done  for  the  commodity  producers 
of  America  over  a  period  of  only  a  few 
years.    Let  us  consider  wheat  first. 

The  wheat  grower  of  the  Great  Plains 
has  seen  millions  of  acres  of  his  normal 
production  transferred  to  other  States. 

He  has  seen  a  compulsory  reduction  of 
20  million  acres  in  the  planting  of 
wlteat. 

He  has  seen  nation  after  nation  apply 
subsidies  to  the  production  of  wheat  in 
their  own  coiuitries  m  order  to  be  self- 
suflicient  and  independent  of  American 
sources  of  supply. 

The  cotton  grower  has  seen  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  fibers  increase  year 
after  year  until  the  world  today  is  usin? 
the  equivalent  of  13  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton for  the  production  of  synthetic  tex- 
tiles. 

We  have  forced  the  development  of 
synthetic  textiles  until  today  they  have 
taken  over  enough  of  the  cotton  mar- 
kets to  equal  all  the  cotton  we  produce 
in  the  United  States  in  a  year. 

The  small  cotton  grower  has  seen  his 
allotment  cut  and  cut  and  cut.  until  his 
acreage  has  been  reduced  to  an  im- 
economic  size,  on  which  he  can  never 
expect  to  support  his  family  in  decency. 
The  cotton  grower  has  seen  the  Amer- 
ican umbrella  of  rigid  support  prices  in- 
duce production  in  foreign  countries  in 
almost  direct  proportion  to  the  reduction 
in  planting  required  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  last  4  years,  we  have  forced 
a  reduction  of  5  million  acres  in  the 
land  planted  to  cotton  and  at  the  same 
time  other  countries  have  increased  their 
planting  by  5  million  acres. 

Our  foreign  markets  for  cotton  are  ial- 
most  gone  and.  if  we  continue  to  price 
American  cotton  out  of  the  world  market, 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  completely 
self-sufficient   in   another   2  years. 

Ameiican  textile  manufacturers  have 
been  put  at  a  disadvantage  and  are  now 
clamoring  for  high  trade  barriers  to 
protect  them. 

Mr.  President,  can  anyone  imagine 
what  high  trade  barriers  imposed  at  this 
time  would,  because  of  retaliatory  action 
by  foreign  cotmtries,  do   to  our  fruit 


growers,  to  our  tobacco  growers,  and  to 
other  producers  in  this  country?  Ne\'er-; 
theless.  the  cotton  situation  is  bringing 
that  about. 

Cotton  production  In  America  has  been 
frozen  in  uneeonomie  producing  areas 
simply  because  the  producer  is  trying  to 
protect  his  production  allotment.  Year 
after  year  he  goes  on  producing  cotton 
at  a  cost  which  is  more  than  the  support 
price  because  he  does  not  dare  give  up 
that  allotment  so  that  cotton  could  be 
prodviced  in  some  area  where  the  cost 
per  pound  is  not  so  higli  as  It  Is  in  his 
area. 

The  total  production  of  cotton  In  the 
United  States  has  been  arbitrarily  cut 
10  milMon  acres,  and  in  spite  of  that  re- 
duction, surpluses  continue  to  Increase. 

What  have  high  rigid  supports  done  to 
the  tobacco  grower?  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  commodity,  his  prices  have 
been  maintained.  His  allotments,  how- 
ever, have  been  cut  to  uneconomic  size. 

Manufacturers  have  developed  ho- 
mogenized products  which  may  reduce 
the  demand  for  certain  types  of  tobacco 
by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Production  of  tobacco  in  foreign  coun- 
tiies  is  rapidly  Increasing.  We  cannot 
control  and  reduce  acreage  in  other 
countries.  We  can  produce  only  \meco- 
nomic  farms  in  the  United  States. 

The  tobacco  capital  of  the  world  has 
been  shifted  from  Wilson.  N.  C.  to  Lex- 
ington, in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Africa, 
where  tobacco  production  is  increasing, 
and  where  the  producers  are  rapidly 
taking  over  control  of  the  world  market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

I^.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
both  Secretary  Benson  and  President 
Eisenhower  have  favored  continuing  90 
percent  of  parity  price  supports  for  to- 
bacco. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  everybody 
agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  that  to  be 
the  fact. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that  we  are  all 
equally  to  blame.  The  tobacco  grower 
has  fared  well  under  the  program.  This 
year  he  will  get  a  little  more  than  100 
percent  of  parity.  However,  he  will  loce 
half  his  market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  tobacco  has  been  used  in  larger- 
quantities  year  by  year.  The  real 
trouble,  if  there  be  any.  is  that  the 
farmers  have  followed  the  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  how  to 
grow  tobacco  better;  their  yields  have  in- 
creased. The  Senator  knows  that  to  be 
a  fact. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  carried  out  the  iUTtructions 
of  Congress.  I  will  not  attempt  to  state 
the  percentage  of  tobacco  growers  who 
are  restricted  to  a  production  of  slx- 
tenths  of  1  acre.  No  family  can  live 
decently  by  producing  tobacco  on  six- 
tenths  of  1  acre. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  family  that 
grows  six -tenths  of  1  acre  of  tobacco  to- 
day Is  growing  more  tobacco  than  it 
grew  on  an  acre  and  a  quarter  only  10 
years  ago. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  But  they  are  not  able  to 
live  decentljr  from  the  tobacco  they  can 
raise  on  »lx-tenth»  of  an  acre. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point.  Inasmuch  as 
his  train  of  thought  has  been  ln< 
terrupted? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  quesUon  I  desired  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  few  moments  ago  was 
this:  How  soon  does  the  Senator  believe 
the  soil  bank  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  surpluses? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  surpluses  beginning  this 
year.    

Mr.  THYE.  How  extensive  will  the 
effect  of  the  soil  bank  be  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  surpluses? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  soil  bank  can  be 
put  into  effect  quickly  enough,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  as  I  understand. 
Intends  to  fix  an  incentive  price  which 
will  take  out  of  production  12  million 
acres  tffVheat.  3  million  acres  of  cotton. 
and  5  million  acres  of  com.  That  should 
have  a  material  effect  on  market  prices. 

Mr.  THYE.  How  could  that  reduction 
be  brought  about  unless  there  was  a 
plowing  down  of  already  existing  wheat 
acreage? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  Is  provided 
for.  The  spring  wheat  is  not  yet 
planted. 

Mr.  THYE.    The  spring  wheat,  how- 
ever, is  produced  mostly  in  the  area  of 
the  E)akotas,  Montana,  and  In  the  great 
Northwest  region  of  the  United  States 
Is  it  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Secretary 
contemplates  that  some  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  winter  wheat  can  be  put  mto 
the  soil  bank  next  spring  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  promptly. 

Mr.  THYE.  But  that  would  require 
plowin*  down  or  clipping  before  the 
wheat  goes  into  a  headed  state,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  It  would  mean 
that  it  could  not  be  harvested. 

Mr.  THYE.    In  this  one  calendar  year 
we  cannot  expect  any  great  accompUsh- 
ment  in  the  removal  of  the  surpluses 
from  the  soil-bank  provision  of  the  bill 
Mr.  AIKEN.     I  think  we  can 
Mr.  THYE.     What  leads  me  to  ask 
these  quesUons  is  primarily  this:  I  think 
the  Senator   from   Vermont  will   agree 
with  me  that  the  farmers  income  is  far 
out  of  balance  with  the  Nations  very 
exceUent  economy  in  every  other  field 
Business  is  at  an  alltime  high.    It  is  only 
the  agricultural  economy   that  is  low 
Therefore,  if  the  surplus  does  not  vanish 
through  the  soil-bank  provision,  is  it  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  reduced  com 
support  and  the  reduced  wheat  support 
which  were  earlier  discussed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  other  Senators 
will  leave  the  farm  economy  very  low' 
Are  we  not  justified  In  endeavoring  to 
nelp  the  farmer  by  returning  to  his  for- 
mer supports? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  very  sincere  in  his  thinking. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  never  anything  but 
sincere  when  I  speak  about  agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  price  supports  I 
noted  go  back  to  1953.  1954.  and  1955. 
>ut  the  farmer  never  did  get  the  support 
>nce  or  anywhere  near  it. 
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Mr.  THYE.  If  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  yield  further,  let  me  ask  this 
question:  If  a  farmer  has  a  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  to  seal.  If  he  is  allowed 
to  seal  it  at  last  year's  figure,  which  was 
$2.08  a  bushel,  and  in  1956  it  will  be 
$1.81,  which  of  the  two  price  supports 
will  yield  him  the  greatest  amount  of 
money? 

That  is  a  simple  arithmetical  ques- 
tion which  the  average  school  child 
could  figure  out.  The  difference  be- 
tween $2.08  in  1955  and  $1.81  in  1956  is 
27  cents  on  a  bushel  of  grain.  Any 
child  who  can  add  4  and  4  or  subtract 
2  and  2  can  arrive  at  the  proper  result. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  not  quite  so  simple 
as  that. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  supports  on  wheat 
are  mandatorially  set  this  year  at  $1.81 
a  bushel,  and  last  year  they  were  $2  08 
a  bushel. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    The  farmer  did  not  get 

Mr.  THYE.  On  com  the  support  price 
is  down  19  cents  a  bushel  from  1955. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  Is  not  so  easy  as  that. 
The  Senator  is  thinking  in  terms  of  price 
support  and  not  in  terms  of  income. 

Mr.  THYE.  We  cannot  separate  the 
support  prices  from  the  income  of  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  always  thought  that 
price  times  production  represented  in- 
come, and  not  price  alone.  The  wheat 
farmer  ha.s  had  to  take  20  million  acres 
out  of  production  and.  as  a  result,  his 
net  Income  from  wheat  is  much  less 
That  was  true  last  year  when  he  was 
receivinft  90-percent  support,  because, 
as  he  reduces  the  acreage  planted,  the 
cost  of  producing  each  bushel  rises  be- 
cause of  fixed  costs. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  the  Senator  will  toler- 
ate  another  question  in  connection  with 
his  remarks,  let  me  say  that  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  did  not  have  soil-bank 
provisions  in  the  1954  act.  Some  of  us 
advocated  it.  If  we  had  had  the  soil 
bank  we  would  be  ahead  on  the  course 
of  reducing  surpluses.  The  shrinkage  in 
the  fanners  income  has  increased  every 
sincle  year  because  of  the  higher  prices 
he  incurs  in  the  purchase  of  replacement 
machinery  and  everything  else  in  con- 
nection with  farm  operation. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  the  objective  cannot  be  accom- 
plished simply  with  price  supports. 

I  wi-sh  to  thank  the  Senator  for  per- 
mitting me  to  make  this  statement  in 
connection  with  his  remarks,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  very  pertinent  part  of  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Many  of  us  who  were  ac- 
tive in  passing  the  act  fo  1954  contem- 
plated that  approximately  30  million 
acres  would  be  taken  out  of  production 
That  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  be- 
cause the  30  million  acres,  as  I  shall  point 
out  very  shortly,  were  promptly  put  into 
the  producUon  of  other  compeUtive 
products. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield' 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  like  to  break 
In  on  the  Senator's  statement.  First  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  the  very  highest 
regard  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  for  his  familiarity 


with  agricultural  problems,  and  he  has 
been  discussing  one  which  Is  very  cloee 
not  only  to  Kansas  but  to  the  entire 
wheat-raising  section  of  the  Nation.  The 
wheat  farmer  reduced  his  production 
from  78  million  acres  in  1953  to  55  mil- 
lion acres.  It  is  now  anticipated  that 
through  the  soil  bank  12  million  more 
acres  will  be  set  aside.  I  can  readily  see 
that  in  the  futlre  the  soil  bank  has  some 
good  possibiliUes.  but  with  reference  to 
the  winter-wheat  area.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  statement  which  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  made,  that  we  may  an- 
ticipate more  plowing  up  of  wheat  al- 
ready planted. 

Let  me  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  to  his  statement  of  a 
day  or  two  ago.  in  which  he  said  that  it 
was  his  understanding,  -xfter  talking  with 
the  Department,  that  they  expect  the 
annual  rental  will  be  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  land ;  that  if 
the  land  is  worth  $50  an  acre  as  crop- 
land, the  rental  will  be  S5.  and  that  if  it 
is  worth  $100  an  acre,  the  rental  will  be 
$10  an  acre. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  pro- 
duction of  winter  wheat.  We  in  Kansas 
grow  about  one-fourth  of  the  winter 
wheat  which  is  produced.  We  have  some 
land  which  we  will  assume  would  sell  for 
$100  an  acre.  The  production  of  wheat 
on  such  land  might  well  be  from  15  to 
25  or  more  bushels  an  acre.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  no  farmer  is  going  to 

think  of  plowing  it  up 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  fliures  which  the 
Senator  is  quoting  from  n^y  remarks  ap- 
ply to  the  conservation  reserve  and  not 
to  the  acreage  reserve. 

Any  farmer  who  would  plow  up  wheat 
planted  last  faU  would  get  a  much  higher 
price.  Under  the  law.  he  would  get  as 
much  as  he  could  normally  expect  to 
receive  from  the  production  of  the  crop 
plus  a  substantial  incentive.  He  would 
not  be  expected  to  plow  up  his  wheat  un- 
less he  would  get  greater  cash  Income 
by  doing  so  than  he  would  from  carrying 
it  through  to  maturity. 

Mr.    CARI^ON      Mny    I    follow    this 
through  a  little?     What  the  Senator  has 
said  clarifies  the  situation.    But  let  us 
assume    these    are    conservation    acres 
which  a  man  will  set  aside,  at  10  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  land.    If  the  land  is 
worth  $100  an  acre,  the  payment  would 
be   $10.    There   are   many   sections   in 
Kansas  where  farmers  summer  fallow 
Summer  fallowed  land  would  not  m  my 
opinion,  be  set  aside  on  the  same  basis. 
I    think    there   are   some    problems    in 
Kansas  which  do  not  confront  farmers 
in  the  ordinary,  small,  wheat-producing    - 
areas.     In  Kansas  wheat  growing  is  a 
busmess  in  iU  own  right,  and  some  real 
problems  go  along  with  it.    I  sincerely 
hope   the   Senate   will   give   thoughtful 
consideration  to  the  real  problems  which 
exist  in  the  Wheat  Belt. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  a  farmer  In  the 
Wheat  Belt  would  not  be  permitted  to 
set  aside  so  many  acres  in  fallow  this 
year  and  then  plant  those  acres  again 
next  year,  use  them  for  some  sort  of  ro- 
taUon,  and  get  paid  for  doing  so  Un- 
doubtedly he  would  be  required  to  set 
aside  so  many  acres  and  to  keep  them  set 
aside  until  It  was  agreed  that  he  could 
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put  them  into  production  again.  At 
that  time  we  shall  be  finished  with  the 
whole  soil-bank  program  and  the  farm 
program,  and  a  way  may  be  dcvieed  to 
get  wheat  productkm  back  into  the 
wheat  States. 

Ninety  percent  rlpid  sapports  were  too 
much  of  a  tenputk^n  for  the  farmers 
in  Illinois.  Missouri.  Mew  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Delaware,  and  other  Eastern 
States.  When  they  oould  produce  SO  or 
35  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  with  a 
guaranteed  $2  a  bushel,  growing  wheat 
resulted  in  a  better  income  than  almost 
anything  ^\aK. 

As  I  undcr.-tand,  Cornell  University. 
In  New  York,  made  a  study  of  the  types 
of  farmers  who  received  the  greatest 
hourly  earnings  as  income.  It  found 
that  it  was  the  wlieatgrower  In  New 
York,  fie  stepped  in  and  took  Kansas 
acreage.  He  produced  heavily.  As  I 
understand,  the  farmers  actually  hired 
unosed  farms  on  which  to  produce  wheat 
in  the  Eastern  States.  I  am  sure  that  is 
5o.  When  the  time  came  to  reduce  pro- 
duction, tboae  farmers  Insisted  on  hold- 
ing the  extra  acres  which  they  had  been 
plantinir,  and  that  acreage  cannot  go 
back  Into  Kansas  acreafe. 

Mr.  CARLaON.  I  sh»TOld  like  to  pur- 
sue that  further.  We  in  Kansns  are  not 
happy  about  having  other  States  take 
our  wheat  acreage.  Kansas  has  cut  back 
its  production  from  18  million  acres  in 
1953  to  10,800.000  acres.  ^nsa.s  wheat 
growers  are  trying  to  oomply  with  the 
program  and  to  keep  the  price  up.  If  we 
have  a  price  somewhere  near  90  per- 
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cent  of  parity,  or  at  parity,  it  will  help  us 
with  our  acreage  reduction. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  take  12  million  more 
acres  out  of  production,  and  «"»"fiBB  ig 
to  take  tJbree  or  four  miUion  acres  more, 
I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to  the 
wheat  growers  of  Kansas.  I  think  ttwy 
are  entiled  to  some  serious  cousideia- 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Except  for  special  legis- 
lation, the  wheat  growers  would  not  be 
alloued  &6  million  acres;  they  would  be 
getting  an  allotment  of  18,500,000. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  certain  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  advocate  that  we  out  wheat 
production  back  to  18  miUion  acres. 
Nevertheless,  I  asree  in  general  that  the 
Senator's  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  the  the  basic  com- 
modities. Congress  by  law  has  set  aside 
the  intent  of  the  Triple  A  Act  and  has 
established  higher  iininin>mn  na»j^>nal 
acreape  allotments  for  those  commodi- 
ties. Higher  total  acreage  minimums 
have  been  set  for  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and 
paaaMts.  Also,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
eEtablish  a  higher  mininnim  for  to- 
bacco— Bix-tenttis  of  on  acre  for  each 
farm.  Everyone  knows  that  a  farmer 
cannot  maice  a  hving  from  toiiacco  pro- 
duced ari  such  a  limited  acreage. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Many  of  the  wheat 
farmers  of  Kansas  have  quit  farming. 
They  had  quarter  sections  of  land  on 
which  they  used  to  grow  wheat  on  80  or 
90  acres.  Now  their  allotment  is  30 
acres.  They  cannot  cqierata  successfully 
any  longer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  fceUeve  that  if  the  soil 
bank  program  takes  effect,  the  Senator 


will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  wheat  acre- 
age wiD  be  reUred  in  those  States,  which 
have  purloined  acreage  from  States,  such 
as  Kansas,  which  are  located  in  the 
great  western  Wheat  Belt. 

Mr.  CARDEON.  I  am  happy  abcut  the 
soil  bank  program,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
long  range,  slow  proeiam^  something 
which  will  not  take  effect  quickly,  this 
year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  it  takes  effect  this 
year,  tlie  farmer  will  net  as  much  as  if 
he  had  raised  wheat,  plus  an  incentive. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOUNO.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  said  a  while  ago  that  the 
Eastern  States  had  increased  their  wheat 
acreage  in  reeent  years.  I  have  before 
me  a  table  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriciiltwe.  which 
shows  that  the  increase  in  wheat  acre- 
age during  the  past  IS  years  toolE  place 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  that 
most  of  the  Eastern  States  decreased 
their  production.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  care  to  have  the  table  inserted 
tattle  RecoRv  as  a  part  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
It  In  the  RiccBD.  However,  the  Eastern 
States  have  decreased  their  acreage 
through  cultural  methods.     , 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Kscosld,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  President.  New 
York.  In  1941.  had  305,000  acres  planted 
In  wheat.  In  195i5  the  acreage  planted  In 
wheat  was  339.000.  That  Is  a  small 
Increase. 

New  Jersey,  In  1941.  had  74.000  acres 
planted  in  wheat:  In  1955.  76,000  acres, 
or  about  the  same  acreage. 

Ohio,  in  1941.  had  1.953.000  acres 
planted  In  wheat :  in  1955. 1.542.000  acres. 

The  wheat  acreage  In  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois decreased  between  1941  and  1955. 
They  are  major  wheat-producing  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    What  were  the  years? 

Mr.  YOUNO.  From  1941  to  1955— last 
year.     

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  1 94 1  wheat  was  selling 
for  5  cents  a  bushel  Xor  rubber  pro- 
duction. 

I  think  Michigan  has  shown  a  great 
Increase,  and  over  the  years  Illinois  and 
Missouri  have  shown  an  increase.  It  is 
true  that  Missouri  is  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  I  think  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  have  shown  increases.  While 
the  increases  in  the  case  of  any  particu- 
lar State  may  not  be  large  in  the  aggre- 
gate, they  are  large. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  The  wheat  acreage  in 
Delaware.  Maryland,  and  Virginia  de- 
creased. The  increase  in  wheat  produc- 
tion has  occurred  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    In  what  years? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  In  any  year  the  Senator 
may  choose.  The  period  covered  by  the 
table  is  from  1941  to  1955.  The  table  was 
prepared  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Whether  they  have  in- 
cfeased  or  decreased,  the  question  is 
whether  the  decrease  has  been  sufficient 
to  put  the  production  back  into  the 
wheat  States. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  remember  what  the  parity 
percenUge  was  in.  say,  the  1930s  and 
the  1940's? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  was  very  low.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  may  recall  that 
during  the  war  and  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately following,  even  as  late  as  1948. 
special  incentive  prices  for  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  were  urgently 
needed.  We  were  faced  with  the  expira- 
tion of  a  law  which  had  provided,  up  to 
that  time,  for  supports  ranging  from  52 
to  75  percent  of  parity  for  the  basic  com- 
modities. However.  I  think  57  percent 
of  parity  was  the  highest  level  of  support 
which  was  ever  put  into  eilect. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  what  year  was 
that? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  1948.  I  think  the  law 
expired  on  December  31. 1948.  and  it  was 
necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  take  its 
place;  otherwise  the  support  would  have 
reverted  to  the  52-percent  level. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  what  the  parity  price  was  from 
1940  to  1948? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course,  ceiling  prices 
were  in  effect,  because  we  had  unloaded 
a  heavy  harvest. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  OPA  controlled 
prices  during  the  war. 

Mr.  AIKEN.   That  is  true. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  was  the  price 
during  the  war? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  was  very  low;  I  think 
around  70  cents  a  bushel  in  1940. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  was  the  parity 
percentage? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  soon  tell  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  certain.  Prom  1937  to  1941, 
the  average  national  price  of  wheat  was 
77  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
remember  what  the  parity  price  was? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  about  58  per- 
cent of  parity;  but  I  cannot  state  the 
price  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  was  the  parity 
price  support  on  com? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  corn  It  wa.s  about  55 
or  56  percent.  The  first  support  price 
came.  I  believe,  in  1933. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  was  the  per- 
centage of  the  support  price  on  com 
then? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  do  not  know,  offhand. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  have  those  figures' 
I  am  trying  to  ascertain  what  the  parity 
price  was  on  corn  from  1934  to  1940 

Mr.  YOUNO.  If  the  Senator  wlU  yield, 
I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Recobd  a 
statement  I  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pertaining  to  the 
first  price-support  program  which  went 
into  operation  with  the  act  of  1938. 

The  price  support  of  com  for  1938  was 
70  percent.  For  1939  the  price  support 
was  69  percent  of  parity.  In  1940  it  was 
75  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  was  It  in 
1940? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  was  it  In 
1941? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  do  not  have  that  in- 
formation. The  Steagall  amendment 
went  into  effect. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  SteagaU  legis- 
lation t)ecame  effective  at  about  that 
time  and  raised  to  90  percent  the  price- 
support  level  on  all  commodities  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
asked  increased  production. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  was  for  the 
purpose  of  war  production,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  on  non- 
basics  only.  I  put  that  information  into 
the  Record  yesterday. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     On  nonbaslcs? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  was  it  on 
basics? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  placed  at  85 
percent  in  early  1941. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    On  basics? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  check  that  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  situation  at  all. 
The  Steagall  legislation  rovided  90 
percent  of  i)arity  price  supports  as  a 
minimimi. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  check  It  him- 
self. I  put  that  Information  in  the 
Rkcoro  yesterday.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  first   amendment  raising   support 


levels  was  Just  before  the  war;  a  mini- 
mum  support  level  of  85  percent  of 
parity  on  the  then  basics  was  put  into 
effect  so  as  to  bring  the  prices  to  the 
farmers  up.  It  was  only  after  the  war 
began  that  President  Roosevelt  acted 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  after  the  war  started? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  After  the  war  started, 
in  1942.  President  Roosevelt  requested  In 
a  special  message  that  a  ceiling  should 
be  placed  on  the  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities, and  that  ceiling  was  put  at 
100  percent. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  was  the  OPA 
celling. 

Mr.  E3XENDER.  That  is  correct.  He 
also  stated  that,  in  order  to  protect  the 
farmer  after  the  war.  the  support  price 
should  be  set  at  90  percent  for  a  reason- 
able period  after  hostilities  ended. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  was  for  2 
years  after  the  war. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  That  was  not 
put  in  a  farm  bill,  but  in  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Act. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
provided  for  90-percent  supports  for  the 
basic  commodities  during  the  war  and 
for  2  years  thereafter.  As  I  recall,  the 
Steagall  amendment  did  not  restrict  the 
administration  and  did  not  limit  it,  be- 
cause I  know  the  price  received  for  milk 
was  running  at  about  130  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Was  the  purpose  of 
putting  90  percent  of  parity  support 
prices  into  effect  during  the  war  to  in- 
crease production? 

Mr.  AJKEN.  Yes;  to  guarantee  that 
the  producer,  if  he  increased  his  pro- 
duction drastically  and  the  war  should 
end  suddenly,  would  not  be  left  holding 
tL,e  bag. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  The  farmer  had  2 
years'  grace. 

Mr.  AIKEN     Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  figure  was  it 
understood  the  prices  would  return  to? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Had  there  been  no  legis- 
lation, they  would  have  returned  to  the 
figures  of  the  1938  Agricultural  Act. 
which  provided  supports  from  52  to  75 
percent  of  parity  for  basic  commodities. 
I  do  not  recall  offhand  whether  any  price 
was  fixed  for  the  nonbaslc  commodities 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Why  was  not  the  is- 
sue of  90  percent  of  parity  versus  52  to  75 
percent  of  parity  a  controversial  subject 
in  those  days? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Congress  enacted  the  act 
of  1948,  which  provided  supports  should 
be  raised  so  that,  for  practical  purposes, 
they  were  72  to  90  percent  of  parity.  The 
bUl  was  finally  approved  in  this  chamber 
on  the  morning  of  ihe  20th  of  June  1948, 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  remember  that 
vciy  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  complete  the  statement  I  have 
prepared. 

Let  us  consider  what  high  rigid  sup- 
ports have  done  for  the  com  grower. 

As  wheat  and  cotton  producers  have 
had  their  acreage  cut.  they  have  planted 
such  acreage  to  crops  competitive  with 
com. 

Over  16  million  acres  of  land  diverted 
from  wheat  and  cotton  have  been  planted 
to  feed  grains  compeUtive  with  com  in 
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the  last  2  years.  Thete  milUons  of  acres 
have  produced  approximately  800  million 
bushels  of  feed  grain.  This  production 
on  diverted  acres  has  resulted  in  con- 
trols over  com,  even  though  com  did  not 
Increase  Its  own  planting.  Com  is  the 
direct  victim  of  an  unsound  Government 
policy.  Except  for  the  production  of 
feed  grains  on  diverted  acres,  the  com 
supply  would  be  In  perfect  balance 
today. 

Have  high  rigid  supports  maintained 
the  price  for  corn?  Certainly  not.  The 
support  price  for  com  this  year  was 
87  percent  of  parity.  The  actual  farm 
price  for  corn  was  67  percent  of  parity. 
Again  I  empha-size  the  face  that  the 
level  of  support  does  not  necessarily  have 
too  much  to  do  with  the  price  the  farmer 
receives,  particularly  with  respect  to 
those  commodities  as  to  which  only  a 
percentage  of  the  producers  can  qualify 
for  supports,  anyway. 

The  disparity  between  vhat  the  farmer 
did  receive  and  Phnuld  have  received  is 
due  to  the  productibn  of  feed  grains  on 
diverted  acres. 

The  low  price  for  com  can  bo  cha'-ged 
directly  against  ri(jid  supports  for  uheat 
and  cotton. 

The  rice  grower,  a  supposed  benefi- 
ciary from  rigid  support."!,  has  seen  his 
acreage  cut  from  2.600.0C0  acres  to 
1.600.000  in  2  years'  time. 

His  outlook  for  foreign  markets  at  this 
time  looks  dubious. 

The  hog  raiser  has  seen  hJs  price 
knocked  down  from  $20  a  hundred  to 
$12  a  hundred  in  1  year's  time,  simply 
because  the  high  rigid  supports  for  wheat 
resulted  in  excess  production  of  feed 
grains  on  diverted  acres. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  pemit  an  interruption? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  yield  as  soon  as 
I  complete  one  more  sentence. 

The  whole  Midwest  farm  economy, 
which  .should  be  stable  today,  has  been 
disrupted  by  the  effect  of  h«gh  rigid  sup- 
ports for  the  producers  of  other  crops. 
Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota^  

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  had  touched 
on  the  rice  question.  That  was  why  I 
was  rude  enough  to  interrupt  him. 

So  far  as  rice  waS  concemed.  let  me 
say  that  the  committee  recognized  the 
problem.  We  also  recognized  that  rice 
was  not  one  of  the  major  crops.  There- 
fore, we  wrote  Into  ^he  blU  a  provision 
for  a  trial  run  of  a  two-price  system. 
It  Is  an  experiment  to  see  whether  It 
is  possible  to  have  an  arrangement 
whereby  a  crop  such  as  rice  can  be 
told  on  the  domestic  market  at  90  per- 
cent support  prices  and  can  be  sold  at 
a  different  price  on  foreign  markets. 
It  is  a  trial  run. 

The  Senator  has  not  mads  any  men- 
tion of  what  we  are  irying  to  de  in  the 
bill  with  regard  to  ri(^e. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  hot  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  two-price  provision  Included 
in  the  committee  bill  because  I  have  the 
feeling  that  before  the  debate  is  over,  we 
are  going  to  run  into  vigorous  and  violent 
opposition  to  that  experiment.  Already 
foreign  countries  are  raising  the  roof 
and  threatening  retaliation  with  respect 
to  other  exported  conimodities  if  we  un- 
dertake to  flood  the  lurorld  market  with 


rice  at  cut  rates.  I  am  In  favor  of  selling 
our  surplus  rice.  I  think  we  ought  to  sell 
it.  and  not  hold  a  red  flag  in  front  of 
other  rice-producing  countries  of  the 
worW  and  say  that  we  are  going  to  dump 
it  on  their  markHs.  We  do  not  need  to 
advertise  it.  liet  us  simply  sell  it  and 
take  our  licking. 

Mr.  THYE.  It  is  true  that  if  we  are 
going  to  sell  on  any  International  market 
we  shall  have  to,  as  we  have  done  under 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
subsidize  some  of  our  exports,  or  we  shall 
have  to  resort  to  a  two-price  system. 
We  are  trying  to  have  a  trial  run  of  a 
two-price  system  on  rice.  I  do  not  think 
we  shoaid  run  for  cover  merely  because 
we  are  going  to  meet  with  opposition  or 
because  somebody  raises  an  objection. 
That  would  be  legislating  under  pressure, 
and  I.  for  one,  have  never  been  of  the 
frame  of  mind  tliat  I  would  legislate  im- 
der  pressure. 

In  the  case  of  rice,  I  think  our  two- 
price  system  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  trial  run  to  see  whether  the 
United  States  can  maintam  somewhere 
near  the  parity  price  in  the  case  of  the 
rice  consumed  In  the  United  States, 
whereas  our  surplus  production  of  rice 
will  be  sold  competitively  in  the  world 
market  at  a  price  the  world  market  will 
bo  willing  to  offer  for  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  we  are  to  undertake 
to  sell  our  commodities  in  the  world 
market  on  a  two-price  system.  I  think 
rice  13  a  good  commodity  with  which  to 
try  tliat  out.  I  am  glad  the  program  is 
for  only  2  years. 

However,  I  tliink  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  sell  our  rice  in  the  world  market 
in  the  same  way  we  have  sold  almost  a 
million  bales  of  cotton  in  the  last  5  or  6 
weeks,  instead  of  advertising  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  unload  the  rice  for 
whatever  we  can  obtain  in  the  world 
market.  In  that  event,  we  shall  be  in- 
viting two-price  systems  and  dumping 
on  the  part  of  other  countries,  and  we 
shall  be  inviting  retaliation  against  our 
fruitgrowers  and  our  growers  of  other 
export  commodities. 

Mr.  THYE.  However,  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily need  to  apologize  for  the  results 
of  the  subsidized  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  do  we? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  Of  course,  when  we 
raise  more  than  we  need  for  our  own 
families.  I  know  It  Is  human  nature  to 
sell  the  surplus  for  what  we  can  get; 
and  that  is  what  is  proposed  in  this  case. 
Mr.  THYR  But  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  not  grasped  my  question. 
Is  It  not  true  that  there  has  not  been 
too  mych  unpleasantness  in  connection 
with  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, by  which  we  have  subsidized  and 
put  Into  International  channels  wheat 
produced  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
done  so  at  a  price  less  than  the  price 
the  domestic  processor  is  willing  to  pay 
for  the  wheat? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  will 
be  continued  or  not.  I  had  hoped  It 
would  be  continued.  I  had  thought  it 
was  a  good  experiment.  We  have  tried 
it  for  6  years.  I  believe.  But  Great  Brit- 
ain has  not  been  willing  to  putlclpate 
any  further  in  the  agreement.  Appar- 
ently she  thinks  she  can  obtain  the  wheat 
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she  needs «t  a  lower  price  if  she  does  not 
participate  in  the  agreement. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  subsi- 
ded wheat  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
75  cents  a  bushel,  during  the  time  the 
IntemaUonal  Wheat  Agreement  has 
been  in  effect.  We  have  spent  $800  mil- 
lion in  subsidizing  the  wheat  sold 
through  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 

Probably,  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  suggested,  if,  beginning  with 
the  time  when  we  began  to  participate 
m  the  IntemaUonal  Wheat  Agreement 
we  had  devoted  the  amount  of  money 
it  has  cost  us  to  the  operation  of  a  soil 
bank,  we  would  be  better  off  today 

Mr.  THYE.  Like  the  old  Chinese 
proverb:  "Look  back,  that  you  may  have 
the  wisdom  to  look  ahead  intelligently  " 

So  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  examine 
past  events,  as  we  consider  the  new 
plans. 

The  soil  bank  is  the  first  realistic  ap- 
proach to  resolving  our  surpluses  of 
agricultural  commodities.  I  believe  that 
once  the  soil  bank  is  given  fufflcient  time 
to  reduce  effectively  the  total  acres  har- 
vested, we  Ehall  be  on  the  way  to  giving 
the  farmer  parity  in  the  market  place. 
But  in  the  meantime,  we  have  a  problenx 
confronting  us. 

Since  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
announcing  reduced  supports  for  com 
and  the  other  basic  commodities  in  195C, 
we  propose  that  the  program  of  90  per- 
cent of  parity  be  renewed  until  the  soil- 
bank  program  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  work. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  we  can  succeed  in  hav- 
ing 15  million  or  20  million  acres  of  land 
removed  from  the  production  of  the  basic 
crops  this  year,  that  will  be  a  major  step 
toward  accomplishing  the  purpose  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
I  are  in  full  agreement. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  think  the  soil-bank  ap- 
proach is  sounder  than  the  one  we  have 
tried  thus  far. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  It  Is  human  nature, 
of  course,  to  try  many  wrong  ways  before 
we  finally  hit  on  the  right  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiBLB  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  think  that,  in  the  case  of 
our  basic  crops,  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers,  unless 
we  employ  some  kind  of  subsidy? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
one can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  answer  the  question 
in  the  negative — in  short,  ttiat  W3  could 
not  compete  without  having  some  sort  of 
subsidy? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Today,  we  are  subsidiz- 
ing peanuts  by  reason  of  putting  50,000 
to  100.000  tons  Into  oil  each  year. 

We  are  sutwldlzang  wheat  through  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement. 

As  yet,  we  are  not  subsidizing  tobacco. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    However,   will  not 

the  Senator  from  Vermont  concede  that 

since  our  living  standards  are  so  very 
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much  higher  than  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing one  find*  in.  let  us  lay,  Mexico.  Peru, 
or  Pakistan,  it  would  be  almoet  impos- 
■iUe  for  the  fanners  in  the  United  States 
who  produce,  let  us  say.  cotton  to  sell  it 
in  competition  with  the  cotton  produced 
in  those  countries,  unless  we  have  a  sub- 
sidy arrangement? 

Ut.  AIKEN.  We  have  been  pro- 
ducing cotton  in  competition  with  the 
cotton  produced  in  other  countries. 
About  6  weeks  ago  we  began  cutting  the 
price  of  some  of  our  lower  grades  of  cot- 
ton which  are  being  sold  in  the  world 
market.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  as  yet 
subsidizing  the  higher  grades  of  cotton. 
However,  we  are  losing  the  world  market 
hy  reason  of  having  American  promoters, 
if  I  may  use  thst  term,  go  into  other 
coimtricft.  where  everything  is  cheaper. 
and  produce  cotton  in  competition  with 
the  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  F.T.I  FNDER.  In  the  case  of  that 
cotton,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  taking  a  loss  of 
from  $45  to  $50  a  bale? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  taking  a  substan- 
tial loss.  However.  I  believe  we  could 
prodiice  any  quantity  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  the 
cotton  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  if  the  growers  in  our  cotton-pro- 
ducing areas  were  permitted  to  produce 
without  restriction.  But  we  tiave  been 
basing  our  cotton-support  program  on 
the  requirements  of  the  more  uneco- 
nomic producers:  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  support  thtm  properly,  even  if 
we  put  the  support  level  lor  cotton  at 
200  percent  of  parity :  I  still  do  not  think 
they  could  make  a  good  living. 

In  some  of  the  old  cotton-producin" 
areas,  it  probabl."  casts  the  small  pro- 
ducers 30  cents  a  pound  to  produce  cot- 
ton today.  But  in  the  United  SUtes 
there  are  great  areas  wtJch  arc  restricted 
as  regards  the  production  of  cotton  but 
which  could  produce  the  same  cotton  at 
a  cost  of  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound: 
and  the  cotton  produced  in  those  areas 
of  the  United  States— for  instance  in 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  west  Texas.  CaU- 
fornia.  the  delta  area  of  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Mississippi,  and.  I  believe 
to  some  extent  in  LDuisiana— can  com- 
pete any  day  In  the  world  market  with 
cotton  produced  in  otiicr  countries. 

But  the  small  producer  who  lives  In 
the  old  cot  ton -producing:  aren.  where 
cotton  has  been  grown  continuouily  for 
150  3rc?rs.  probably  cannot  compete  in 
the  world  market  without  having  a  gen- 
erous subi«tdy. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  of  an 
area  in  the  United  States  that  can  com- 
pete costwise  with  Mexico.  Peru,  or 
Brasll.  insofar  as  the  production  of  cot- 
ton is  concerned,  particularly  LT  these 
countriee  continue  to  show  a  willingness 
to  employ  various  artificial  devices  In 
order  to  keep  their  export  markets. 

Mr.  AIKXN.  But  the  cotton  produced 
In  the  parts  of  the  Uhited  SUtea  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  eompeting  not  only 
a  ith  the  eotton  produced  in  those  foreign 
countries,  but  also  with  synthetica  which 
ai*e  produced  here  at  home 

Mr.  KLLSNDER    In  the  case  of  wheat 
does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  think 
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it  is  possible  without  the  payment  of  a 
subsidy  for  wheat  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  compete  with  wheat  produced 
in  Canada  and  with  wheat  produced  in 
other  eountiies  which  normally  produce 
wheat,  such  as  Australia? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes:  and  I  think  that 
as  regards  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  pur- 
chasing countries  of  the  world.  Canada 
has  adhered  almost  exactly  to  our  own 
prices. 

Mr.  ELL£a4DER.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows  that  wheat  is  virtually 
running  out  of  the  ears  of  the  Canadian 
farmers,  and  is  being  sold  by  them  much 
cheaper  than  we  can  sell  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  to  some  extent,  but 
It  must  require  a  great  deal  of  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  to  keep 
from  unloaduig  that  wheat  on  the  mar- 
ket for  whatever  amount  they  can  obtain 
for  it.  and  thia  cutting  the  groimd  from 
under  us.  However,  tlie  Canadians  have 
not  done  that  so  far.  I  think  we  ewe 
them  a  debt  of  irratitude  because  they 
have  refrained  from  mercile&^ly  dimip- 
ing  their  surplus  wheat  on  the  world 
market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  become 
of  the  wheat  producers  of  America,  as- 
suming that  we'had  a  normal  supply  on 
hand,  without  support  piices?  Does  the 
Senator  think  the  wheat  producers  of 
America  could  increase  exports  without 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
hkely  to  do  so  so  lon«?  as  we  have  1  bll- 
hon  bushels  of  surplus  wheat  hanging 
ever  the  market 

Mr.  EI  LENDER  My  question  was 
predicated  upon  normal  production,  and 
normal  supply  on  hand— not  tlie  hu^e 
surplus  we  now  have,  l  he  question  I  am 
asking?  is  this:  Could  the  wheat  famcis 
of  America  compete  with  other  countries 
without  our  Government  helping  them 
In  some  way.  by  way  of  the  Wheat 
Agreement,  or  some  kind  of  subsidy? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  answer  Is  the  same 
as  in  the  case  ()f  cottongroivers.  Some  of 
them  could  and  some  could  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDSR.  The  Senator  knows 
that  most  couJd  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    For  many  years  we  have 
been  basin.^T  our  farm-support  procrams 
on  the  requiiements  of   the  more   un- 
economic producers.     That  has  been  a 
laudable  effort  to  try  to  maintain  a  liv- 
ing income  for  those  people.    However 
times  hava  chajiged.    Ihe  Senator  from 
Loiuci4Uia  probably  knows  of  women  who 
were    doing    an    excellent    business    as 
beauticians.    Then  the  home  pciman*^nt 
came  along  and  put  them  out  of  a  job 
They  had  to  do  something  else.     Many 
farmers  have  had  to  do  tiie  same  thing. 
I  do  not  believe  we  help  ourselves  as  a 
naUon  when  we  try  to  base  our  progi  ams 
on    our    most    uneconomic    production 
when  we  have  areas  that  can  produce  in 
competition  wi:h  any  other  part  of  the 
world.    I  do  not  think  our  cottong rowers 
of  the  South  ard  the  West,  or  our  wheat 
producers  of  the  Great  Plains  need  to 
take  a  back  seat  to  any  producers  in  the 
world  when  it  comes  to  cfllciency  and 
economical  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mj  good  friend 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much 
more  cheaply  cotton  can  be  grown  Just 
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across  the  Rio  Grande  in  Mexico  than  on 
similar  lands  in  Texas. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  doubt  of  It 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Also,  in  Pakistan 
and  Brazil  it  can  be  grown  much  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  produced  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  labor  in  other 
countries  receiving  about  the  equivalent 
of  15  cents  an  hour,  how  does  the  Sena- 
tor fifnue  that  American  farmers  can 
compete  with  them  and  maintain  cur 
living  standards. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  can  remember  when 
the    ficune   situation    prevailed    on    our 
northern   border,   when   labor   received 
'^  »\'>"action  as  much  north  of  the 
border,  in  Canada,  as  it  was  paid  in  the 
United  SUtes;  when  milk  sold  for  less 
than  half  what  it  sold  for  in  the  United 
States.     Potatoes  sold  for  25  percent  of 
what  they  were  briii;.ing  in  the  United 
SUtes.    That  seems  like  only  yesterday 
However,  today  when  we  go  into  Caiuula 
we  find  that  prices  for  labor,  milk,  beef' 
pnd  almost  everything  else,  are  idenucai 
aiLh  our  prices.     I   hope   before  many 
years  the  Mexicans  will  reach  that  stage 
In  their  standard  of  living,  and  that  their 
earnings  will  become  comparable  wuh 
ours.     In  the  meantime.  I  a^ree  with  the 
Senator  that  cotton  can  be  produced  a 
ercai  deal  more  cheaply  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia than  It  can  be   produced  any- 
where In  the  United  States.     It  not  only 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply,  but  is 
produced  more  cheaply.     However,  there 
IS,  a  hmit  to  how  far  they  can  go 

Mr.  Prciident,  I  wish  to  continue 
where  I  left  off. 

The  dairyman  too  had  rigid  90-percent 
supports  until  the  sprin?:  of  l»54  What 
happened  to  him?  During  a  period  of 
10  yea'-s.  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
mi 4:  dropped  from  816  pounds  to  6t9 

??i' mfm  '^^^  ''"L^'  '^'"''■'^^  <iroppTii  off 
a 03  million  pounds  and  the  u^e  of  sub- 
stitutes increased. 

..,i!„?i®  *"*/*  '"^f*^  ^*  P®*"  *^aP"a  con- 
sumption  for   dairy   producU   that   we 

.2  J,^  ^^^^-  ^^  ^°"^«*  n^^d  more  than 
15  billion  pounds  mere  of  milk  prcduc- 
Uon  today  to  meet  the  demnnd 

In  the  spring  of  1954.  Government 
owned  1,000.000.000  pounds  of  dairy 
products.  Th!s  surplus  was  steadUy  ac- 
c'amu]at:ng  in  the  face  of  steadily 
uinunishing  consumption. 

Flexible  supports  for  dairy  products 
were  put  into  effect  in  1954.  Tlie  Guv- 
ernment  surplus,  except  for  cloeese.  has 
virtually  disappeared. 

Our  supply  of  butter  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  gone 
aown  from  500  million  pounds  to  30 
million  pounds,  only  a  week  ago. 

The  consumption  of  milk  has  increased 
more  than  20  pounds  per  capito  in  the 
past  2  years.    It  is  stUl  increasuig. 

Total  consumpiion  of  miik  has  in- 
creased more  than  10  bilUon  pounds  ta  2 

tJ!*i««''?^*'  .w^*  ^'^  "^Jy  ^  balance. 
In  1955.  for  the  first  thae  in  years.  Amer- 
ica consumed  more  butter  than  it  pro- 
duced. *^ 

The  dairy  farmers  of  America  have 
done  a  splendid  Job  for  themselves,  and 
can  do  stiU  better  as  time  goes  on. 

In  the  face  of  this  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  what  rigid  supports  have  done  to 
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the  American  fanner,  we  still  have  a 
clamor  for  the  continuance  of  this  type 
of  program. 

Mr.  THYE.    Mr.  President.  wiU  the 

Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield.  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  soon  he 
on  his  feet.  i 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thoiight  I  saw  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  look  over  his  shoulder 
to  see  whether  or  not  I  would  arise. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  amazed  at  the  de- 
lay, to  tell  the  truth.     I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  THYE.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
was  looking  for  mej  I  did  not  wish  to 
disappoint  him. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  Join  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
farmer  for  having  Ih  conjunction  with 
other  producers  of  the  Nation,  assessed 
himself  so  much  a  pound  of  milk,  or 
dahy  products  delivered  to  the  creamery 
or  cheese  factory,  ip  order  to  raise  an 
advertising  campaign  fund.  The  dairy 
farmers  have  employed  all  proper  meth- 
ods of  selling  their  pioducts.  Of  course 
they  should  have  done  so.  That  sort  of 
campaigning  was  not  needed  during  the 
war.  There  was  an  embargo  to  prevent 
the  export  of  fats  and  oils,  because  we 
were  In  short  supifly  in  the  United 
States. 

But  when  we  passed  from  the  war 
period  Into  the  period  when  we  com- 
menced to  add  to  the  purplus.  It  was  then 
that  the  producer  kroups  reorganized 
themselves,  and  begah  to  raise  a  fund  for 
advertising.  The  dairy  farmers  are  do- 
ing an  excellent  Job. 

There  Is  no  one  more  Intelligent  In  his 
approach  to  the  farm  problem  than  is 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  He  is  quite 
capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  In  any 
debate  on  the  farm  question.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  knows  that  the  heat 
of  last  summer  in  th^  New  England  area 
caused  a  drought  which  resulted  in 
shorUge  of  pa.<5ture  and  feed..  The  in- 
creased consumption  of  fluid  milk  and 
Ice  cream  d»d  more  to  reduce  the  supply 
of  fiuld  milk  and  Increase  consumption, 
and  lessen  the  amount  of  milk  going  into 
butter,  than  did  any  price  support  factor. 

I  should  like  to  run  through  tlie  years 
and  show  the  record  of  payments  per 
hundredweight  by  the  Twin  Cities  Milk 
Producers  Organization  for  milk  of  S'/, 
percent  butterfat.  This  Is  one  of  the 
largest  cooperative  organizations  In  the 
Nation.  No  private  Corporation  profits 
are  taken  out  of  these  prices.  Inciden- 
tally, this  year  more  than  8,000  farmers 
are  grouped  in  the  Twin  Cities  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Organization. 

Going  over  the  flgu^  for  the  various 
years,  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In 
1946  the  producers  received  $3.62  a  hun- 
dred for  3 'a  percent  Ibutterfat  milk:  In 
1947.  $3,615:  in  1948,  $3,959;  in  1949. 
$2,916;  in  1950.  $2.92a. 

Then,  when  we  goi  Into  the  Korean 
war,  in  1951  the  price  Jumped  to  $3,441; 
in  1952.  $3,777:  in  19S3.  $3,264.  In  1954 
the  full  flex  came  Intb  operation.  That 
is  when  the  support  pfrices  went  from  90 
percent  down  to  75  percent.  In  the  cal- 
endar year  between  1953  and  1954  the 
price  dropped  from  $3,264  to  $2,916. 
That  represents  a  drdp  of  more  than  30 
cents  a  hundred.  In  fact.  It  is  35  cents 
a  hundredweight. 
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The  producers  never  regained  that 
loss.  The  price  has  remained  down.  The 
consumer  has  not  received  any  benefit. 
Most  of  the  disappearance  of  powdered 
milk  represents  powdered  milk  which 
went  Into  feed  mixes.  It  did  not  go  into 
human  consumptive  channels. 

In  1955  the  Twin  Cities  Milk  Producers 
Organization  paid  $2,888.  or  slightly  less 
than  $2.89. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  Is  not  for  fluid 
milk,  is  It? 

Mr.  THYE.  That  Is  the  Twin  Cities 
Milk  Producers  price  paid  to  members 
for  manfacturing  No.  1  grade  milk,  3.5 
butterfat.  delivered  at  the  plant. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  make  sure,  that  it  was  not  for  fluid 
milk,  but  for  manufacturing  milk. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  Is  for  manufactur- 
ing milk.  That  is  what  we  must  consid- 
er, because  it  Is  the  manufacturing  milk 
to  which  the  90-percent  parity  formula 
was  applied.  It  was  not  applied  to  the 
Federal  milk  orders  In  existence  in  the 
large  cities  of  Vermont.  Massachusetts. 
New  York,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  in 
other  cities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  does  the  Senator 
explain  the  fact  that  a  great  cooperative 
like  Twin  Cities  would  pay  only  $2.87  for 
manufacturing  milk  when  the  support 
price  was  $3.15? 

Mr.  THYE.  That  Is  exactly  what  I  am 
getting  at,  that  even  after  they  got  Into 
the  new  parity  formula,  the  75  percent 
formula  did  not  give  them  the  75  percent 
we  had  expected  It  would,  because  If  It 
had  given  It  to  them,  they  would  have 
received  $3.15  a  hundred.  That  Is  what 
they  were  supposed  to  get  under  the  75- 
percent  parity  formula,  but  it  did  not  fig- 
ure out  that  way. 

In  order  to  give  the  Senator  further 
Information  along  that  line.  If  we  take 
some  of  the  creameries  or  cheese  fac- 
tories of  the  cooperatives  aflUiated  with 
Land-O-Lakes.  which  Is  one  of  the 
largest  marketing  organizations  In  the 
world,  and  convert  that  price,  we  will 
find  that  In  1953  the  price  was  $3.27.  and 
In  1954 — which  was  after  the  flex  went 
in— it  dropped  to  $2.97.  If  we  subtract, 
we  find  that  there  was  a  30-cent  drop  in 
those  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  correct,  but 

Mr.  THYE.  Under  the  so-called  re- 
vised or  new  parity  formula  the  Secre- 
tary can  say,  "We  are  going  to  give  the 
producers  83  percent  of  parity."  But 
even  when  he  flxes  It  at  83  percent  of 
parity  under  the  new  parity  formula.  It 
Is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  75-percent 
parity  paid  under  the  formula  which  was 
In  effect  2  years  ago. 

The  Senator  and  I  mu.st  consider  these 
figures  before  we  can  understand  what 
we  are  talking  about.  Some  people 
have  painted  a  very  rosy  picture.  But  It 
is  not  good.  In  spite  of  the  reduced  price, 
the  producer,  in  order  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions and  pay  his  bills,  has  increased  his 
production  per  cow,  and  has  increased 
his  number  of  cows,  the  national  produc- 
tion is  uP; 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  in  submitting  the  flg- 
lures  with  respect  to  the  amount  paid  by 
cooperatives  In  his  State  for  manufac- 
turing milk,  pointed  out  one  of  the  dairy 
farmers'  major  problems.   Although  the 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pays  to 
creameries — cooperative  as  well  as  pro- 
prietary—a price  for  manufactured 
products  which  should  reflect  $3.15  per 
hundredweight  to  the  producer,  the  prO" 
ducer  nevertheless  is  not  getthig  that 
price.  In  some  cases  I  can  understand 
the  reason  for  that.  I  know  that  some 
cooperatives  have  gotten  into  rather 
bad  financial  shape.  In  the  last  2  or  3 
years  they  have  been  improving  their 
situation.  It  is  probably  wise  that  they 
should  follow  such  a  course.  Neverthe- 
less, the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
examine  the  situation,  to  make  sure  that 
the  cooperatives  are  not  building  up  ex- 
cessive reserves,  and  returning  too  small 
an  amount  of  cash  to  the  producer.  It 
is  essential  that  we  have  adequate  re- 
serves, ofcoiurse,  and  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  THYE.    Also 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  afsure  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  Minnesota 
is  not  the  only  State  having  trouble  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  wish  to  assure  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Vermont  that 
the  Twin  Cities  milk  producers,  in  the 
fiist  instance,  do  not  do  that,  l>ecause 
it  would  put  them  In  jeopardy  with  tlieir 
income  tax  exemption. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  THYE.    Secondly,  they  have  an 
excellent  financial  record,  and  always 
have  had. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
paying  a  Uttle  better  price  for  fluid  milk. 
I  have  had  the  feeling  for  some  time,  al- 
though not  with  regard  to  this  particular 

cooperative 

Mr.  THYE.  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
exactly  what  the  situation  is,  so  that  he 
can  determine  for  himself.  The  price 
of  grade  AA  fluid  milk,  v/hich  is  delivered 
at  the  Twin  Cities  plant,  before  any 
freight  is  charged.  Is  $3.80.  Then  it 
varies  depending  on  what  station  it 
comes  from. 

If  the  milk  comes  from  Lake  Elmo, 
which  is  some  distance  away,  the  price  Is 
$3.70.  From  Farmington,  It  is  $3,70.  and 
frcMn  River  Falls,  Wis.,  it  is  $3.69.  That, 
of  course,  is  fluid  milk  which  is  sold  to 
the  consumers  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneap- 
olis. Minn.,  embracing  an  area  where 
there  are  two  large  cities.  When  we 
come  to  manufacturing  milk  No.  1— and 
we  must  recognize  that  that  is  really  the 
kind  of  milk  of  which  there  Is  a  siu-plus — 
the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  No.  1 
was  $2.98  as  of  December  1955.  Manu- 
facturing milk  No.  2 — and  a  great  deal  of 
milk  goes,  Into  No.  2 — was  only  $2.89. 
Therefore  there  Is  no  question  about  the 
figures  with  respect  to  either  Twin 
Cities  or  Land  O'  Lakes,  and  those  are 
probably  the  best  dairying  organizations 
from  the  standpoint  of  management. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  may  have  had  some 
expansions,  and  some  reductions  were 
made  for  those  expansions. 

Mr.  THYE.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 
I  can  go  back  month  by  month  for  the 
past  5  years,  If  the  Senator  desires,  to 
show  that  that  is  not  the  case.  What  I 
have  stated  shows  how  serious  t^e  situ- 
ation is  to  the  dairy  farmer  in  Wisconsin, 
northern  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Dakotas  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  Iowa,  where  milk 
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wnui  go  Into  ■*ft'*Mfnftm1ng  11  ii  is  to 
iMlftBftrkot^ 

IB  ttel  MM  thore  aro  nol  tho  ktfgo 
oittM  that  teko  Uio  fluid  milk,  which  lo 
iho  •Itafttlon  tn  mtcm  like  WMhinfUm. 
Bogon.  Buiymoco.  Mow  Yock  City,  and 

Mr.AlXIN.  I  can  MMTo  tbo  8«Mtor 
fro«  MiniMMU  that  I  b«v«  bora  very 
much  coooemod  over  th«  price  of  manu- 
fActurlDff  milk  tn  the  area  to  which  he 
htm  referred,  becauee  the  average  price 
for  tho  whole  country  for  1955  wae  93  J3 
ft  hundredwelffht:  yet  there  eecou  to  b« 
An  are*,  one  of  our  greatest  producing 
areaSb  where  milk  i«  not  receiving  the  luU 
gupport  price. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  net  sure  that  we 
should  not  revise  our  methods  of  figur- 
ing the  value  of  manufacturing  milk  and 
tie  it  to  the  value  of  fluid  milk  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  been  done  up  to 
now.  I  do  not  know  how  to  work  that 
out,  hot  I  have  been  thinking  about  it. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  there  is  an  area  in  agri- 
culture which  needs  thorough  study,  it 
to  the  entire  milk  industry,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Federal  orders 
have  come  into  the  picture.  Of  course, 
without  Federal  orders  we  would  have 
chaos  in  the  market,  because  competition 
would  be  Introduced,  and  when  that  oc- 
curred the  market  would  eventually  be 
destroyed,  and  there  would  be  price  wars, 
and  adequate  sanitary  standards  would 
not  be  maintained,  llierefore.  the  Fed- 
eral orders  are  a  necessity  in  the  major 
mftrketa.  However,  they  to  themselves 
have  become  a  barrier,  and  tn  certain 
milksheds  no  milk  can  come  in  except  as 
it  is  permitted  to  come  in.  Therefore, 
we  must  have  a  stijdy  made. 

ait  outside  of  the  big  fluid  milk  mar- 
ket, there  are  many  dairy  producers  T»ho 
are  in  serious  trouble  because  of  the  costs 
of  handling  a  dairy  herd  In  these  days 
when  labor  is  scarce  and  the  producers 
have  to  pay  exceedingly  high  wages  to  get 
herdsmen  to  whom  they  can  entrust  val- 
uable dairy  herds.  So  they  are  today  in 
ietHMurdy.  and  many  of  them  are  young 
larmers  with  limited  capital. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Is  entirely  correct  in  saying  that 
dairying  is  a  major  field  of  agriculture 
which    requires    study.    It    should    be 
studied  without  much   delay.     We   are 
now  getting  such  a  large  percentage  of 
milk  under  marketing  orders  that  the 
composite  price  received  could  well  be 
used  for  fixing  a  more  rational  price  for 
manufactured  milk.    I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  have  been  studying  this  sub- 
ject    I  have  been  gathering  statistics 
on  it.  as  I  know  the  Senator  has  also. 
Mr.THYK    Yes;  I  have. 
Mr.   AIKEN.     Although    the    figures 
may  iM>i  be  exacUy  cmrect.  the  intent 
la  good,  and  it  is  something  we  should 
foUow.    It  would  do  away  with  the  feel- 
ing that  one  area  is  being  prejudiced  to 
the  benefit  of  other   areas.    There   are 
grounds    for    b^eving    that    today.    I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
we  must  do  something  about  It.    I  know 
he  is  thinking  along  the  same  lines  as  I 
am  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  to  restore  rigid  support 
prices  today  would  be  the  same  as  trying 
to  cure  a  man  suffering  frotn  snake- 
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bite  by  totting  th«  same  make  UU  him 
again. 

Who  U  it  that  wanu  rigid  support 
prieos  restored? 

First,  there  art  thosa  who  slncerrty 
believe  that  such  a  course  will  raise  farm 
income: 

Baoond.  tbouc  who  are  making  fortunes 
out  of  the  storage  of  Oovemment  sur- 
pluses: and 

lliird.  those  who  want  a  completely 
regimented  agriculture  in  America  and 
know  that  thrj-  best  chance  of  achieving 
this  rests  In  miilntainim;  enormous  price- 
breaJcing  surpluses  in  the  hands  of  Oov- 
emment. 

Yes.  Mr  President,  virtually  every  dol- 
lar of  drop  In  farm  income  since  1947 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  high  rigid 
support  prices. 

Do  we  want  to  continue  on  this  course? 

Do  we  want  to  price  the  rest  of  our 
export  commodities  out  of  the  world 
market? 

Do  we  want  to  force  the  greater  use  of 
substitutes  and  synthetics? 

Do  we  want  to  deprive  the  American 
farmer  of  the  frredom  of  choice  iu  man- 
aging his  own  farm? 

Shall  we  insi,t  that  he  come  to  the  seat 
of  government  on  bended  knee  and  with 
bowed  head  for  the  support  of  his  family? 

If  this  Is  what  we  want,  then  vie  will 
vote  to  continue  the  rigid  support  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  bast  way  is  to  face  the  facts 
and  to  do  all  we  have  to  do.  even  though 
it  may  be  painful  at  thnes.  to  provide 
for  the  future  of  the  NaUon.  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  prosperous.  producUvc.  and 
free  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricosd  at 
this  point  a  copy  oi  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  Piesident  Eisenhower  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  asking  as  to  his  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  recstablishment  of  high  rlpid 
price  supports,  and  also  a  copy  of  his 
reply,  which  was  sent  to  me  under  date 
of  Ffebruary  a. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio 
as  follows; 


Hon    DWIGHT  D.  ElSINHOWM, 

The  White  House. 

Wmshinfton.  D.  d. 
Dtvm  M*.  Pkesioxi«t;  In  our  con^idemtlGn 
of  pending  nine-point  farm  program,  we  have 
some  uncertainty  aa  to  your  poeltlon  wtth 
reference  to  Including  with  th«  aoU-banJc 
propoaala  other  proTtsiona  which  wouM  n- 
eetabiish  high  rl^ld  price  sap  porta. 

It  would  be  of  great  value  at  tbla  ti^fi  to 
have  your  viewa  on  thia  baalc  matter 
With  best  wlshea. 
Sincerely, 


Thi  WHrr>  Roosb. 
Washington.  D.  C  .  Februarj  f.  t$S* 
Tbe  Honorable  Oaoaos  O.  Aixkm . 
United  Stutea  SenmU. 

Washifigton.  D.  C. 
Dsaa  teMAToa  Aikem;  Your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 7  pocca  a  question  of  great  Importance. 
and  I  am  glad  to  comment  on  It. 

You  know,  of  course,  the  ge6mla  of  cmr 
■oil-bank  proposals.  Aa  long  ae  we  go  on 
accumulating  surphisaa.  thereby  depreaalng 
agricultural  markeU  more  and  more,  it  will 
be  Impoealble  for  our  farming  people  to  share 
fairly  in  the  Nation's  growing  prosperity 
In  order  to  have  a  free,  pcxiaperoua  agricul- 


ture, we  muet  deal  cffecUvely  wlUi  tlie  prob- 
lem of  the«e  •urpluees.  It  la  pnnrtpally  for 
this  purpose  that  w*  have  proposed  tn* 
soil  bank. 

or  eource.  tiiese  prUe-depreMlng  surplue^s 
themselves  are  largely  the  result  of  high 
rigid  pn«e  eopporu  ot  wariune.  too  long  oun- 
unued  la  tuae  of  peace.  It  wuuld  be  incon- 
sistent to  enact  a  soli-bank  program  and.  at 
the  same  time,  reeaubilsh  production  Incen- 
Uvea  that  would  again  Oil  Oovernmenr  ware- 
lunise*.  Spain  d^rens  prim,  and  thus  defeat 
the  main  objert  of  the  soil  bank. 

I  reellre  Uuit  there  le  always  room  for  vary- 
Ing  opinions  on  h«w  bmt  to  reeolve  pubUe 
probtema.  Wevertbelem.  la  thto  Inetanoe.  I 
mukt  my  that  I  ahoutd  be  gravely  concerned 
If  Ute  cuU  bank  nhould  t>e  coupled  with  the 
restitution  of  production  Incentives  certain 
to  nulllfv  the  great  benefits  that  the  bank 
ran  bring. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely. 

DvwicHT  D.  Kiaaaniowai. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  RrccRD  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
the  minority  vic\»-8  of  the  Committee  on 
AcTiculture  and  Forestry. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Rxco-io.  as  follows: 

MlMOUTT    Views 

The  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Cosn- 
mlttce  ( I )  by  the  narrow  margin  of  S  to  7 
voted  for  returning  to  rigid  90  percent  man- 
datory price  support  w.thout  regard  to  the 
size  of  surpluses  for  cotton,  corn,  and  pea- 
nuts for  1956  and  1957  (A!»o  tl»e  committee 
voted  for  rWd  90  percent  mandatory  price 
support  on  mlll-qvialUy  wheat  which  as  now 
denned  \kul  quiUify  tu«rly  all  wheat  seeded)  '' 
and  (J)  voted  for  conUnulng  old  porltT 
for  any  so-oaUed  baalc  commodity  If  It  to 
higlier  than  moderoiaea  parity.  In  1064 
90  perccut  mandatoiy  rigid  price  ftuppurta. 
without  regnrd  to  the  sire  of  surpluses,  were 
defeated  In  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  49  to  44. 

Thus  through  S.  3183  the  majority  of  the 
conunKtee  Is  again  asking  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove farm  legislation  which  the  Senate  has 
considered  previously  and  which  It  has  de- 
t«Tnli>«d  la  agalnat  the  Interaeta  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  In  particular  aud  Uie  public  Ui 
general. 

TlUe  I  of  the  blU  directs  that  the  oom- 
modltlcs  wheat,  cotton,  aud  corn,  which  arc 
In  serious  oversupply  sltuntlon.  be  supported 
at  levels  which  will  continue  to  stimulate 
wacteful  overproducUon.  Likewise.  It  di- 
rects the  support  of  pcanuu  at  a  level  wlkich 
wlU    encourage   overproduction. 

TlUe  n  (the  sou-bank  provision t  contra- 
dicts title  I  and  direcU  that  farmera  go  In 
the  opposite  direction  by  lo\kerlng  production 
to  help  bring  supplies  Into  balance  wttji 
demand  Thus  the  bill,  on  the  one  hand 
prapoam  to  raUe  the  level  of  price  support 
*"*•  '*»«*'»y  sUmulaU  production  and.  on 
the  other  hand.  It  proposes  a  soil  bmik  which 
Is  Intended  to  reduce  production  and  dis- 
pose  of  surpluses  How  production  can  be 
stimulated  and  reduced  at  the  same  time  we 
donl  know.  Even  Joshua  only  commanded 
the  sun  to  stand  still.  As  bold  aa  Joahu* 
wm,  he  waant  so  foolish  as  to  command  that 
the  sun  stand  still  and  slmultancoualy  both 
rise  and  aet.  The  continuation  of  wartime 
IncenUve  levela  of  price  support  nulliflM  the 
good  polata  of  the  propoaed  leglalaUon 
aimed  at  bringing  supply  and  demand  Into  a 
healthy  balance. 

Going  back  to  90  percent  rigid  price  eup- 
porta.  regardless  of  how  high  surplueea  pUe 
up.  Is  like  eating  more  green  applee  to  cure 
a  stomach  aelie  caused  by  eaung  green  ap- 

The  evidence  la  overwhelming:  At  the  out- 
set of  World  War  II.  Congrem  raised  price 


1956 


stipporte  from  a  range  of  M  to  7B  percent  of 
parity  to  to  percent  of  parity  in  order  to  en- 
courage allout  prodiMtlon  for  ineatlable  war 
demand— produetlon  shot  up. 

Continuation  of  those  wartime  Incentive 
levels  for  more  than  10  years  after  the  war 
has  smotbered  farmete  In  an  avalanche  of 
rttrpluscs  Wo  wonder  prlem  have  sagged 
Wo  wonder  the  net  inoome  of  fanners  has 
gone  down.  There  let»*t  any  buetnem  that 
ran  be  operated  ■wfifiesafully  on  the  bMls  of 
pouring  n»ore  and  mo*-e  resourem  Into  pro- 
duction at  a  Ume  when  markeu  are  eon- 
tractlng  due  to  an  adjustment  Irom  war- 
time to  peacetime  levels.  Increased  pro- 
duction in  a^ni^ulture  has  been  encouraged 
by  Oo^•e^nmf  nt  Intervention  at  a  time  when 
Incentives  to  produce  should  have  been 
gradually  lowered  to  Encourage  adjustment 
to  peacetime  demands.  Farmers  and  ranch- 
ers see  clearly  tbat  rigid  90  percent  supporu 
on  the  basic  oonunodltles  in  the  fact  of 
mounting  aurplusm  are   doing   them   more 
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jwrrn  than  good.  We  have  gotten  Into  trou- 
ble by  extending  93  percent  stipporte  year 

consumption,  ramwrs  and  ranchen  are 
being  hwt  by  the  OovermnMit  eontlntilnz 
to  provide  an  ineentlve  to  laeresee  produc- 
tlon  of  unneeded  commodltlm,  by  curtautng 
the  movement  of  production  Into  domestic 
and  foreign  markeu,  and  by  piling  up  tn- 
oome-deprsaslng   surpluses   In   Government 

Ket  farm  Inoome  has  eonttnued  to  decline 
despite  90  percent  rlgtd  price  supports 
Flexible  supporto  are  only  being  put  Into 
effect  en  some  commodities  for  the  flmt  time 
In  1950.  Tlie  law  didnt  allow  flexible  sup- 
poru  to  be  put  Into  effect  untU  the  har- 
▼esUng  of  the  1965  crops  last  fall  and  only 
then  on  a  very  limited  basis.  The  following 
table  shows  the  levels  of  price  supporu  on 
basic  conunoditles  that  were  tn  effect  In  1964 
and  1955. 
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The  foregoing  Ubie  clearly  shows  that  for 
practical  purposes  rigid  high  price  supporu 
h.nve  been  In  effect  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  table  shows  what  has  hap- 
pened to  net  farm  Income  for  the  past  15 
years : 

Realised  net  f€tnn  income  from  farming 
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that  wtr  demand  caused  prices  and  net  farm 
Income  to  shoot  up.  They  do  not  want  to 
resume  the  sacrifices  of  war.  The  following 
chart  gives  a  clear  picture  of  how  war  has 
&ff.cted  net  farm  income. 
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Surpluses  were  beginning  to  get  out  of 
hand  Just  before  Korea.  Even  while  the  war 
against  the  CommunlsU  was  going  on  In 
Korea,  the  Etlmulus  to  overproduction  was 
causing  surpluses  to  mount  higher  and 
higher.  Also,  the  Incentive  to  produce  has 
been  so  great  that  production  has  Increased 
while  large  parte  of  the  country  suffered  from 
drought.  A  consb'.natlon  of  drought,  pro- 
duction controls,  and  Government-Induced 
surpluECB  has  brought  real  hardship  to  farm- 
ers In  many  areas. 
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Souroc:  USDA  Farm  laoome  Situation.  Dee.  14, 1955. 

High  rigid   supports  have  been  In  effect 
practically  au  of  this  time.    Farmers  know 


Booroe:  U.  8.  Departmcr.t  of  Agrlealrure. 

As  surpluses  grow  higher  and  e]q>enditures 
mount,  the  borrowing  authority  of  CCC  is 
beliig  sharply  increased. 

CCC  borrowing  authority  tnerease* 

BiOiona 

Aug.  12,  1946 94.  760 

June  28,  1950 e  750 

Mar.  20,  19M g.  500 

Aug.  81,  1094 10.000 

Aug.  11.  loss 12  000 

Source:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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By  dlaposlng  of  surpluses  through  H)  tdl 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  (2)  the  use 
of  a  part  of  duties  on  importe,  (t)  the  In- 
tnoMUonal  Cooperation  Administration  and 
^Mecewor  agencies,  and  (4)  etmllar  devlcea 
the  commodity  CiMit  OohioratJoli  doTS 
reflftct  on  lu  books  much  of  the  kxs  which 
ttnaUy  shows  up  in  taxes  and  the  public  debt 

a,*'*^  **  »torage  alone  are  now  more  than 
•X  million  per  day, 

Kon.-~Tor  ftirther  facU  in  Mgard  to  aeri- 
cultural  develcpment  see  appendta  A. 
BasFoniBLE  onw ION  ravoas  ruziBLa     • 

SUPPOSTS 

falU!  f*"*  ""Jortty  ot  Informed  opinion 
favors  flexible  prtfe  supports.  Every  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  the  past  26  yenrs 
has  recommended  flexible  supports.  The 
major  general  farm  organlratlons.  represent- 
ing most  of  the  farmers,  have  rejected  rtetd 
supports  as  unsound. 

rT^2.°^/5^'"™'  '*™  organizaUon  in  the 
United   States   which   has   a   member-State 
organization  In  each  1  of  the  48  States  over- 
whelmingly favors  flexible  price  supporu     In 
Us  oonvenUon  last  December,  only  89  voting 
delegctes  out  of  153  favored  rigid  supporu 
This  orgamxaUon,  representing  over  1,000  000 
farm  families  and  a  steadUy  Increaaing  mem- 
bership, favors  price  aupports  as  a  method 
of  avoiding   the  dumping  of  a  fuU   years 
harvest  on  the  market  at  one  Ume.    It  looks 
upon  price  suppoiu  as  a  method  of  help- 
ing farmers  to  market  their  commodlUes  In 
an  orderly  manner  over  a  12-month  period 
However,  it  does  not  consider  it  the  reapon- 
siblllty  of  the  Government  to  guarantee  prof- 
Itabie  prices  to  any  group.     Theee  farmers 
recognize  th8%-  real  farm  Income  cannot  be 
protected   by  policies  which  draw  excessive 
resources  Into  agriculture,  create  unmanage- 
able surpluses,  or  cause  artificial  prices   to 
be   capitalized    into    land    values.      Farmers 
themselves  Insist  that  It  should   be  recog- 
nized that  (a)  a  Government  (.torehouse  Is 
not  a  market  and   (b)    that  fa-mers  cannot 
get    fair    prices    for    farm    producU    In    the 
market  place  as  long  as  we  are  faced  with 
surpluses  of  such  producU. 

Farmers  want  national  policies  affecting 
farm  production  and  marketing  to  promote 
a  realistic  balance  batween  markeu  and  pro- 
ductive  capacity.  They  recognize  we  have  a 
greatly  expanded  productive  plant  and  re- 
duced foreign  markeU.  Any  program  which 
has  the  result  of  expanding  agricultural  out- 
put in  the  absence  of  a  comparable  Increase 
in  effective  market  demand  Is  contrary  to 
the  interesu  of  farmers.  Likewise,  programs 
which  Induce  producers  to  continue  ineffi- 
cient prodtiction  render  a  dlsaervlce  to  agri- 
culture by  contributing  to  the  accimiulsMon 
erf  stirpluses.  raising  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  limiting  production  per  man- 
all  of  which  tend  to  limit  the  opportunity  of 
farm  people  to  earn  a  good  Income. 

Livestock  producsrs.  through  their  asso- 
ciations, have  consistently  rejected  not  only 
rl-jld  price  supporU  but  price  supp>orU  of 
any  kind.  Poultrymen,  vegetable  growers, 
fruit  growers,  and  many  othera.  speaking 
through  their  asaocUtlons.  likewise  oppose 
rigid  high  price  supporu. 

Economists  are  practically  unanlmotis  that 
the  long-run  interests  of  farmers  are  harmed 
by  rigid  supporU.  The  thorough  studies  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  experU  In  1946 
1947,  and  1948,  end  again  In  1963,  1954,  and 
1955,  came  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  rigid 
wartime  supports  designed  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction for  war  needs,  were  Incompatible 
with  a  peacetime  economy. 

PASMos  CAor  DiooMi  wzTB  ix>w^  aui-poam 
Com 

Some  people  insist  that  lower  supports  will 
lover  farmers'  net  income.    Henry  Wallace, 
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fonn«r  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture   (1933-40), 
In  November  1965.  had  this  to  say: 

"Eighteen  months  or  so  ago  when  hogs 
were  around  $26  a  hundred  I  said  the  Corn 
Belt  farmer  ought  to  be  happy  with  |16  hogs 
and  $l.ao  corn  as  a  10-year  average  provided 
other  things  did  not  go  up  In  price.  This 
Is  not  90  percent  of  parity.  It  is  not  even 
80  percent  of  parity. 

••The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  and  every 
well-Informed  person  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Northwest  knows  it.  we  now  have  far  too 
many  acres  of  land  In  grain  of  all  kinds  and 
especially  so  in  wheat.  Radical  steps  will 
have  to  be  taken  soon  if  the  ever-normal 
granary  and  commodity-loan  system  is  not  to 
be  destroyed. 

"I  believe  the  Com  Belt  farmer  stands  to 
gain  in  income  if  the  loan  is  usually  made 
at  somewhat  less  than  90  percent  of  parity. 
The  reason  why  I  believe  In  a  loan  for  corn 
which  is  usually  less  than  90  percent  of  parity 
is  twofold — first,  corn  is  being  produced  with 
less  cost  per  bushel  as  a  result  of  new  tech- 
niques. Second,  the  consumption  of  live- 
stock products  can  be  greatly  increased  if 
the  price  is  not  too  high." 

ACaiCTn.Tt7«AL   ACTS  OF    1»48   AND   l»4t 

Widespread  misunderstanding  exists  with 
reacard  to  the  economic  and  political  facts 
surroxmding  the  patsag-  of  the  Agricultural 
Acts  of  194«  and  1949  which  were  designed  to 
carry  out  in  the  postwar  period  the  idea  of 
assisting  farmers  to  market  their  commodi- 
ties in  an  orderly  manner  throughout  the 
marketing  year. 

The  Agricultural  Acts  of  n48  and  1949. 
which  constitute  the  basic  price  support  and 
adjustment  program  authority,  were  de- 
signed to  provide  farmers  governmental  as- 
sistance in  adjusting  production  to  effective 
demand. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  legis- 
lation was  evolved  durin<?  a  period  after 
World  War  n  that  resembled  in  many  ways 
the  current  period.  Then,  as  now.  we  had 
moved  out  of  a  shooting-war  situation  into 
a  postwar  type  of  economic  setting.  Then, 
as  now.  we  had  our  agricultural  plant  over- 
expanded  and  were  confronted  with  reduced 
foreign  demand.  The  year  1947  was  one  of 
extensive  farm  program  studies  just  as  1955 
was. 

On  AprU  21.   1947.   Cuicton  P.  Anokbson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said: 

•We  need  to  develop  a  long-range  system 
of  commodity  price  floors  to  protect  pro- 
ducers against  excessive  or  abnormal  declines 
during  the  market  season  and  to  generally 
cushion  declines  In  farm  prices  and  incomes 
in  the  event  of  business  recessions.  We 
should  make  sure,  however,  that  we  do  not 
establish  a  rigid  system  of  price  relationships 
•  •  •  .  Prices  are  and  should  be  an  effec- 
tive means  of  encouraging  changes  in  pro- 
duction as  the  conditions  of  production  and 
demand  change." 

In  1947.  in  response  to  questioning  by 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  Carl  C.  Parrington 
speaking  as  chairman  of  the  Department's 
Committee  on  Price  Policy  and  Production 
Adjustment,  said: 

'We  have  given  much  thought  to  the  per- 
centage of  modernized  parity  which  might  be 
used  as  a  minimum  price  floor.  Our  studies 
Indicate  that  60  percent  of  parity,  for  ex- 
ample, might  not  be  high  enough  to  act  as 
an  effective  stop-loss  mechanism,  and  90 
percent  might  force  us  into  a  completely 
managed  agricultural  economy." 

President  Truman  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  on  May  14.  1948.  In  it  he  asked  for 
lexlble  price  supports  in  these  words: 

"Many  shifU  in  production  will  have  to  be 
nade  and  ffexible  price  supports  will  help  us 
inake  them  in  an  orderly  manner.  This  will 
lequlre  authority  to  make  prompt  adjust- 
1  tients  in  support  levels  in  line  with  ciurent 
I  nd  prospective  supply-and-demand  condi- 
liona.     It  wUl  also  require  ffexlbility  in  the 
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choice  of  methods  or  programs  that  are  de- 
signed to  be  most  effective  for  individual 
commodities,  that  avoid  waste.  anU  that  help 
bring  about  needed  adjustmenu  in  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption." 

Both  the  Republic  and  Democratic  Party 
platforms  in  1948  were  straightforward  in 
their  endorsement  of  the  basic  principles  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948,  Including  flex- 
ible price  supports. 

Both  candidates  for  President  campaigned 
in  support  of  flexible  price  supports.  In  a 
speech  which  President  Truman  delivered  at 
Springfield.  111.,  on  October  12.  Just  prior  xo 
the  November  2.  1948.  election,  he  said: 

"Here  are  the  main  outlines  of  the  agricul- 
tural program  we  must  have: 

"1.  We  must  have  on  a  permanent  basis  a 
sjrstem  of  flexible  price  supports  for  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Price  supports  and  re- 
lated measures  help  us  keep  our  farm  pro- 
duction adjusted  to  shifting  market  require- 
ments." 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers on  January  7.  1949.  submitted  an  eco- 
nomic review  under  the  heading.  "Farm  Price 
Supports."  in  which  they  used  these  words: 
•'Interconunodlty  price  relationships  must 
be  kept  consistent  with  basic  trends  in  de- 
mand and  supply  conditions.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  parity-price  relation- 
ships and  support-price  programs  should  en- 
courage shifts  to  those  commcxlltles  th.it  are 
most  wanted.  Rigid  system.^  of  support,  in 
violation  of  this  principle,  can  only  lead  to 
rigid  systems  for  restricting  output  that  vio- 
late our  tenets  of  economic  freedom,  that 
work  aganst  our  objectives  of  maximum  pro- 
duction, and  that  in  the  end  take  away  from 
farmers"  incomes  through  decreased  volume 
as  much  as.  or  more  than,  they  add  through 
increased  prices. 

"The  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  represents  an 
important  step  forward  In  recognizing  the 
d.fllcuUles  associated,  with  overrigid  sup- 
ports." 

In  his  budget  message  to  the  81st  Congress 
in  January  1949  President  Truman  restated 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948  was  ba.sed. 

"As  I  said  a  year  ago.  price  supporu  should 
be  regarded  'chiefly  as  devices  to  safeguard 
farmers  against  forced  selling  under  unfavor- 
able conditions  and  economic  depression.' 
Their  purpose  is  to  bring  an  element  of  sU- 
^  blllty  Into  agriculture.  At  the  same  time 
they  should  not  place  excessive  burdens  on 
the  Treasury  and  taxpayers  or  inhibit  shIfU 
in  production  needed  to  meet  peacetime  de- 
mands and  to  promote  adequate  conservation 
of  our  soil  resources." 

The  majority  report  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator O'Mahonet  (Democrat.  Wyoming)  and 
Congressman  Ha«t  (Democrat,  New  Jersey) 
had  this  to  say  on  May  1.  1949: 

"In  order  to  flt  a  prosperous  and  equitably 
treated  agriculture  consUtently  into  an  econ- 
omy seeking  to  operate  continuously  at  max- 
imum levels,  agricultural  price  supports 
must  be  kept  as  floor  prices:  not  as  a  means 
of  price  fixing,  nor  to  guarantee  a  profit,  but 
to  provide  a  barrier  against  the  sort  of  devas- 
tating price  declines  which  In  the  past  have 
made  agricultural  depression  the  forerunner 
of  business  and  industrial  depression  •  •  •." 
"The  need  to  put  into  operaUon  a  flexible, 
well-integrated  and  varied  farm  program  U 
urgent.  In  addition  to  flexible  price  supporu 
Intelligently  adapted  to  postwar  conditions 
consideration  should  be  given  as  parts  of  a 
coordinated  program  to  such  measures  as  the 
provision  of  adequate  storage  facilities,  more 
adequate  credit  accommodations,  crop  in. 
surance,  and  so  forth." 

The  minority  report  conUlned  the  follow. 
Ing  pertinent  paragraph: 

"We  still  consider  that  a  support-price  pro- 
gram for  farm  prices  is  highly  desirable  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  depression 
through  a  complete  collapse  in  agricultural 
products.     We  do  not  feel  that  it  U  our  func- 


tion at  this  time  to  discuss  the  various  plans 
for  such  price  support,  but  we  recommend 
that  a  full  trial  be  given  to  the  Aiken-Hope 
Act  and  its  plan  of  sliding-scale  support 
recommended  by  the  leading  agricultural  as- 
sociations. The  administration  of  this  plan 
should  be  directed  not  as  if  it  were  a  relief 
measure  or  a  guaranteed  equality  of  income 
for  Individuals,  but  as  a  major  weapon 
against  distortion  between  urban  and  rural 
incomes  which  could  bring  collapee  to  the 
entire  NaUon." 


BIO  ID  STn>PORTS  ARE  CKNnALLT    HASMrni. 

Rigid  mandatory  supporu  at  90  percent  of 
parity  without  regard  to  supply  seriously 
injure  (1)  the  vast  majority  of  farmers  and 
(2)  consumers. 

axciD  supposTs  iNjiniE  FAiMraa 
Rigid  supports  injure  farmers  by  increas- 
ing their  cosu.  decreasing  their  markeU.  ob- 
structing needed  adjustmenu.  assisting  their 
competitors,  lowering  their  net  Income.  dU- 
creditlng  sound  farm  programs  and  decreas- 
ing their  freedom  of  choice. 

i.  Increase  costs 
(a)  Unit  coeU:  As  acreage  controls  are  ap- 
plied farmers  are  being  forced  to  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  acres  de\-oted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  particular  commodity,  and  In  many 
Instances  this  raises  the  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Farmers  thereby  make  lees  net 
income. 

(b>  Diverted  acres:  One  of  the  funds, 
mental  premises  of  the  price-support  pro- 
gram U  that  price  support  will  encourage 
production.  Since  the  time  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  advocates  of  price  support  have 
Insisted  that  production  control  U  a  neces- 
sary  part  of  the  price-support  program.  ThU 
flrst  price-pegging  operation  failed  because 
there  was  not  any  authority  for  keeping  sup- 
plies In  line  with  demand,  and  it  hL  not 
yet  been  demonstrated  that  any  govern- 
mental authority  will  keep  supplies  in  line 
with  demand  when  producers  have  price* 
supported  at  incentive  leveU. 

The  Farm  Board  asked  farmers  to  cut 
down  on  production  voluntarily,  but  there 
was  not  any  mechanism  whereby  if  one 
farmer  cut  back  he  could  be  sure  his  neighbor 
would  do  likewise.  As  a  consequence  the 
price  supports  were  an  Incentive  to  produce 
Trtm  .  .'*"^^^*  """^'^  ''°"''«  take  at  such 
^  lhi*^.i?  1^  Alexander  Legge.  Chairman 
Of  the  old  Federal  Farm  Board,  in  his  flnal 
report,  had  this  to  say  about  the  failure  to 
keep  supplies  In  line  with  demand 

"No  cooperative  system  can  successfully 
accomplish  iu  purpose  unless  production  is 
coordinated  with  marketing  •  •  ."^^ 
tempu  to  effect  production  through  general 
advice  •  .  .  but  without  definite  organic' 
tion  for  the  purpose  had  little  effect  •  •  • 
?r^l!f1l*  .''"*'  •tablllzatlon  thus  demon-' 
slrated  th«t  no  measure  for  improving  the 
price  of  farm  producu  other  than  increasing 
the  demand  of  consumers  can  be  effective 
over  a  period  of  years  unless  it  provides  a 
more  definite  control  of  production  than 
has  been  achieved  so  far." 

In  other  words,  the  program  was  unsound 
and  as  a  result  It  failed. 

The  second  effort  to  support  prices  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  was  in  the  form  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  the  old 
triple  A  One  of  the  basic  requiremenU  of 
that  act  was  that  In  return  for  price  sup- 
ports  farmers  had  to  earn  them  by  adjustlrvg 
total  production  to  market  demand  at  such 
ncreased  prices.  It  was  clearly  recognized 
inthe  law  that  prices  could  not  be  supported 
!*  .!.  '"■••  '"•'■''*»  demand  price  without 
controlling  production  because  the  cost  to 
the  United  SUtes  Treasury  would  be  so  great 
that  the  public  would  not  sUnd  for  lU  con- 
tinuation. 

Later,  as  a  result  of  failure  to  control  pro- 
duction Incentive  price  supporu  on  pota- 
toes, it  cost  the  Federal  Government  in  ex- 
cess of  $500  million  on  a  total  of  only  2 
mlUion  acres  of  potatoes  in  the  entire  United 
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SUtee.  The  unsoundnees  of  this  program 
catued  the  public  to  revolt  with  the  uiUmate 
effect  being  the  repudiation  of  price  support 
on  potatoes  by  the  OoagnM.  The  atory  of 
r^gs  is  quite  similar.  There  was  no  means  of 
coutroUlug  production  and  as  a  result  the 
progr,-\ni  broke  down.  The  contlnuaUon  of 
rigid  00-percent  price  supporU  violates  the 
fundamrnui  principle  of  keeping  suppUea 
In  line  with  demand. 

MUllons  of  acre*  have  been  shifted  out  of 
wheat  and  cotton  Into  the  production  of 
bvley.  grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  and  other 
crops.  Thus  supply  problems.  Instead  of 
being  eolvcd.  are  being  shifted  form  one 
group  of  crops  to  another,  which  is  grossly 
unfair.  Of UnUmes  producers  of  a  basic  crop 
n-.alntaln  that  they  are  wi'.Uas  to  restrict 
production  in  order  to  obtain  prioe  support 
at  90  percent  of  parity.  What  they  mean,  in 
mo.st  cases,  is  that  they  are  wUliug  to  divert 
acres  out  of  the  basic  crop  and  into  other 
uaes  in  onier  to  obtain  price  support  on  the 
basic  crop.  This  doea  not  face  up  to  the 
problem. 

With  an  acreage-eontrol  program,  there 
probably  is  no  way  fully  to  control  the  shift- 
ing of  supply  problems  from  one  crop  to  an- 
other. That  being  the  case,  price  support 
should  be  kept  at  moderate  levels  £0  as  to 
minim tae  the  problem. 

It  Is  no  aocMent  that  we  have  the  laiteat 
amount  of  feed  grain  in  the  history  of  the 
country.    Such  plentiful  suppUas  are  bound 
to  increaae  tiie  production  of  Uvastock  prod- 
ucu and  weaken  the  market  for  beef.  hugs, 
and  dairy  producu.    Accarcilngly,  It  Is  quite 
unfair  to  permit  the  producers  of  bardic  com- 
modities   to    t>e   eligible    for    price   supporta 
and  at  the  same  time  shift  the  acreage  out 
of  price-supported  crops  into  other  crops. 
2.  Decrease  markeU 
Rigid  Buprwrt  decreaaes  farmers'  raarkeU 
by  Icwerhig  consumption.     Thl3  Is  just  ex- 
acUy  the  opposite  of  what  farmers  need  at 
this  time.     The  moat  satisfactory  solution 
to   the  current  farm   problem  is  to  expand 
domeatic  and  foreign  markcU  until  they  bcU- 
anoe  agricultural   production.     It  Is  aome- 
tlmes  argued  that  price  has  little  to  do  with 
the  consumption   of  agricultural   producu. 
Thouph  we  might  decrease  the  price  of  wheat 
or  cotton.  It  is  said,  no  more  bread  or  ahlrU 
would  be  purchased  than  before.     There  is 
enough  truth  to  this  statement  to  make  it 
convincing,  and  enough  untruth  to  make  It 
dangerous.    In  the  caae  of  many  agricultural 
products,  such  as  Itveatock  and  dairy  prod- 
ucu. fruiu.  and  vef>etabl«e — by  far  the  most 
Important  source  of  farm  Income — tfte  state- 
ment that  price  has  little  to  do  with  guiding 
production  and  consrmiption  Is  completely 
untrue.     It  is  true,   however,   that   a   lower 
price  for  wheat  would  not  increase  the  do- 
mestic consumption  of  bread.    But  It  would 
permit  us  to  meet  export  competillon  and 
to  move  more  wheat  In  the  form  of  nvestock 
feed.    A  lower  price  for  cotton  would  permit 
us  better  to  meet  the  competition  of  syn- 
thetic fibers.     It  would  permit  us  to  regain 
a  part  of  the  world  cotton  trade  which  haa 
been  lost  to  foreign  countries  with  respect 
to  whom  we  have   held   a  price   umbrella. 
The  housewife  chooses  food  on  the  basis  of 
price.     The  foreign  buyer  of  American  ex- 
port products  is  price-oonsclous.     The  tex- 
tile  trade   selects   Its   flbers   partly   on  the 
basis  of  price.    No  more  effective  weapon  can 
be  used  to  drive  customers  away  from  our 
producu  than    to  price   these   producU   at 
levels  which  are  out  of  line  with  other  prod- 
ucts or  alternative  sources  of  supply. 

The  price-support  progrsms  of  this  coun- 
try have  had  the  effect  of  making  America 
a  residual  supplier  of  most  price-supported 
commodities.  Under  these  conditions  sub- 
sidies are  needed  to  bridge  the  Jnlce  gap 
between  the  domestic  and  export  market. 
To  maintain  any  semblance  of  the  export 
market  for  wheat  we  have  had  to  pay  ex- 
port subsidies  as  high  as  80  cents  a  bushel. 
Aa  a   matter  of   fact   the   average   subsidy 
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under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
for  l»66  was  73  ceuu  a  buaheL    During  the 

£«»»  years  from  1950  to  1956.  inclusive, 
subsidies  under  the  IntemaUonal  Wheat 
Agreement  and  similar  subsidies  ouuide 
the  IntemaUonal  Wheat  Agreement  have 
amounted  to  over  '$800  million. 

Pricing  domestic  products  at  90  percent  of 
parity  draws  ImporU  to  our  shores  as  a  mag- 
net draws  metal.  These  producu  are  at- 
Uacted  out  of  their  normal  trade  patterns 
away  from  the  legitimate  reclplenU  and  to 
our  already  overburdened  markets. 

In  order  to  keep  cosU  down,  embargoes, 
quota*,  and  import  fees  are  needed.  These 
unavoidable  obstructions  offend  those  na- 
Uons   whom   we   urgently   need   as   friends. 

If  80  percent  of  parity  price  support  U 
voted,  the  Coccrcss  by  that  act  esubllshes  a 
restricUve  foreign-trade  policy  for  agricul- 
tural products.  The  producers  of  export 
crops  as  well  as  other  farmers  wlU  Inevitably 
pay  for  this  error. 

3.  Retards  needed  adjustments 
It    is    sometime   argued    that   since    the 
legialation   recommended    by    the   President 

would  permit  price  supports  at  DO  percent  of 
parity  for  basic  commodities,  the  supports 
might  as  well  be  fixed  at  90  percent  by 
law.  • 

There  Is,  however,  a  great  dlffrrrence. 

The  flexible  program  serves  to  keep  in  the 
foreground  the  fact  that  supplies  must  be 
held  In  line  vrith  demand  In  order  for  price 
supporu  to  be  at  or  near  90  percent  of 
parity. 

There  are  numerous  unforeseen  events 
which  ml-jht  occur. 

The  minimum  acreage  provisions  for  cer- 
tain crops  might  be  raised  by  law. 

Acreeee  allotmenU  and  marketing  quotas 
m'ft>t  not  be  invoked. 

Yields  might  be  extremely  high. 

Export  markeU  might  suddenly  be  di- 
minished. 

Domeetlc  outleta  might  be  curtailed. 

If  surplles  pUe  up  as  a  consequence  of  cuch 
drcumstanoee,  it  is  Important  that  there 
be  an  opportunity  for  lowering  the  support 
price  to  encourage  consumption,  to  reduce 
the  incentive  for  high  production,  and  to 
encourage  desired  shifts  tai  the  pattern  of 
'production. 

Mandatory  price  support  at  90  percent  of 
parity  does  r.ot  permit  these  needed  adjust- 
menu. 

4.  Assists  competitors 

The  efficient  wheat-producing  farmers  that 
were  In  business  in  1940  have  watched  with 
gronxirg  concern  the  shifting  of  the  right  to 
produce  wheat  from  themselves  to  other 
farmers  here  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
in  foreign  oountrtee.  The  wectern  «''intas 
wheat  farmer  along  with  Um  wheat  farmers 
in  Texas.  Oklahoma.  Nebraska,  South  Da- 
kota, North  Dakota,  and  the  other  great 
whaatgrowiug  SUtes  have  seen  tltousands 
of  acres  of  additional  land  in  the  old  Dust 
Bowl  area  of  southwest  Kansas,  northwest 
Texas,  northwest  Oklahoma,  and  southeast 
Colorado  returned  to  wheat  in  violation  of 
the  principles  of  effective  soli  conservation. 
They  have  also  seen  the  leas  efficient  wheat- 
fanning  areas  of  the  country  that  are  better 
adapted  to  other  types  of  farming  shift  to 
the  production  of  wheat.  For  example,  they 
have  seen  Michigan  expand  wheat  and  go  out 
of  the  production  of  dry  edible  beans  because 
the  production  of  wheat  for  the  Government 
was  a  more  profitable  venture.  Now  that  we 
have  stich  a  ticmendous  surplus  supply  of 
wheat,  which  U  destroying  market  prices 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  farm  pro- 
gram In  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  It 
destroyed  the  old  Federal  Farm  Board,  serl- " 
ous  cuts  in  production  are  hetaig  called  for. 
"nie  new  areas  are  claiming  their. right  to 
produce  wheat  and  the  efficient  producers  la 
the  old  areas  are  being  cut  drastically.  For 
the  most  part,  the  efficient  wheat-producing 
areas  can  produce  wheat  better  than  any- 
thing else,  yet  the  support  program  has  built 
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up  such  surpluses  that  they  are  being  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  produce  whilebthor 
areas  which  could  more  efficienUy  produce 
alternauve  crops  are  staying  in  tlie  produc- 
tion of  wheat  due  to  the  high  Government 
incentive  prices.  The  efficient  western  Kan- 
sas wheat  farmer  along  with  the  efficient 
wneat -producing  farmers  in  other  StR*jn  alEo 
^..?^^'^!  Prtce-support  program  has  en- 
oouraged  the  Canadian.  ArgentinUn,  Aue- 
tralfcsn.  Turkish,  and   other   wheat  farmers 

^f  !r  T^  **  ^  ^^"^  ^^  "»«  production 
of  wheat  in  oompeUUon  with  him,  knowmg 

l^^J'^***  °^  ""«  ^""^»«*  SUtes  farmer, 
wlU  be  the  last  to  find  iU  way  into  the  world 
market*^  The  cotton  producer  who  is  look- 
ing at  the  fact*  is  also  aware  ot  both  domestic 
and  forelfrn  compeUtion  which  Is  being  aided 

^L^^^.^'^'^''''  P'^"  -upporu.^  Eince 
1980  synthetic  ccnsumpUon  In  the  world  haa 
Increased  from  the  equivalent  of  1  million 

?tL%\  ^^''^  *"  ^'  ™^"°"  '»*1~-  Before 
1833  America  iM^Dduced  more  cotton  than  eU 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  situation  is  no 
longer  true  today. 

In  fact.  While  we  have  reduced  acreags 
through  Oovcnunent  control  programs  from 
around  26  mllilcn  acres  to  around  17  million 
acres,  the  rest  of  the  worid  has  increased  the 
planting  of  cotton  by  more  than  22  miUtoa 

Blind  adherence  to  rigid  price  supporU. 
without  regard  to  the  effect  upon  markets 
hes  destroyed  the  major  portion  of  America's 
foreign  market  for  cotton. 

This  market  can  now  only  -be  laboriously 
recovered  by  realistically  adjusting  price  sup- 
ports  In  order  to  meet  competition  In  price 
quality,  and  promotion. 

S.  Lowers  net  income 
With  price  supporU  at  90  percent  of  parity 
and  controls  strictly  applied,  the  volume  of 
agricultural  production  must  be  sharply  cur- 
**^>*<*-  Net  Income,  not  price  alozM.  is  the 
concern  of  agrlctUture.  Net  Income  is  af- 
fected by  volume  and  by  oosU  as  weU  as  price 
Restricting  output  often  raises  the  cost  per 
unit  of  producUon.  and  of  course  reduces  the 
numtier  of  tmiu  sold.  Thus,  wliile  prioe  may 
be  enhanced  oy  the  strict  controls  neoeasary 
to  obtain  90  percent  of  parity,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  tttat  net  farm  Income  in- 
creases. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  evidence  to 
quite  clear  that  it  decxcasea. 

6.  Decreases  our  freedom  of  choice 
Through  marketing  quotaa.  farmers  are  in « 
effect  restricted  In  the  use  of  their  agricul- 
tural facilities  as  their  best  Judgment  dic- 
tates. Drastic  restrictions  In  production  also 
Bharply  restrict  activity  In  related  agricul- 
tural Industry.  Each  step  we  take  toward 
making  farmers  dependent  upon  government 
lessens  their  Independence  and  takes  the 
entire  country  one  step  docer  to  a  type  of 
government  that  our  forefathers  tried  to 
avoid  when  they  set  up  a  limltad  goveriuuent. 

BlCm  PKICK  SCPPOBTS  INJTntE  CONSCMXB8 

By  holding  commoditi«s  off  the  market 
permanently  and  maUng  them  artificially 
scarce,  as  contrasted  to  helping  farmers  mar- 
ket their  products,  rigid  supporu  Increase 
the  cost  of  food  to  consumers.  The  most 
striking  example  Is  butter.  When  price  sup- 
porU were  lowered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture from  90  to  75  percent  of  parity,  a 
corresponding  price  decrease  occurred  in  the 
market  place.  As  a  result  consumption  of 
dairy  producu  increased  about  7  percent. 

While  the  detailed  facU  may  be  hidden 
from  view,  many  of  the  farmers'  customers 
know  that  something  is  wrong  atul  they 
do  not  like  it.  The  general  public  became 
•resentful  about  the  potato  and  egg  pro- 
grams which  resulted  In  the  Oovemment 
removing  price  supporU  on  these  conunodl- 
tles.  The  general  situation  with  respect  to 
wheat  and  other  commodities  Is  causing  sim- 
ilar resentment,  unconsciously  the  general 
public  tmderstands  that  If  land.  labor,  and 
eqtdpment  Is  being  used  to  produce  com- 
modities  which    are    not    being   sold,    that 
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someone  la  paying  for  thia  wm«t«.  They  nia- 
pect  that  somehow  they  are  being  unfairly 
treated.  There  lent  any  question  but  what 
consumers  ultimately  have  to  pay  for  using 
resourcee  to  produce  what  consumers  do  not 
want. 

The  public  generaUy.  as  well  as  the 
farmers,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lic debt  is  straining  at  the  $275  billion  limi- 
tation and  that  rigid  price  supports  have 
helped  contribute  to  thiji  burden.  The  real- 
ity of  taxation  and  the  burden  of  the  public 
debt  cannot  be  explained  away  to  the  tax- 
payer by  falling  to  look  at  all  of  the  costs. 
While  It  Is  true  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Ccirporatlon  has  only  recorded  losses  of  about 
$3%  billion  on  the  program  that  It  calls  price 
.«'jpport,  it  Is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  surplus 
removal  programs,  acreage  allotment,  and 
m^irketlng  quota  programs,  none  of  which 
wtiuld  have  been  carried  out  except  for  the 
problems  created  by  price  supports.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  submitted 
facts  which  make  It  abundantly  clear  that 
rather  than  the  true  cost  of  price  support 
being  a  btlUon  dollars,  that  It  Is  many,  many 
t.meii  this  figure.  However,  this  is  not  the 
nnjst  Important  Issue.  The  real  question  is. 
Have  rigid  supports  worked?  Obviously  they 
have  not  worked  and  we  are  not  getting  full 
>>alue  for  the  money  spent. 

SUaPLUS    DISPOSAL 

The  Federal  Government  has  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  surpluses  on  hand. 

The  Government  Is  trying  to  dispose  of  its 
stocks  without  destroying  the  market  or  In- 
cur the  wrath  of  friendly  foreign  nations. 
This  Is  not  easy. 

It  Is  trying  to  dispose  of  them  by — 

First,  sales  for  dollars  in  cash. 

Second,  vales  on  credit  for  dollars. 

Third,  sales  for  foreign  currencies.  (Under 
this  program  the  foreign  currencies  are  being 
reloaned  to  the  foreign  country  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates.  In  many  Instances,  these  cur- 
rencies are  being  given  to  the  foreign  coun- 
try for  economic  development.) 

Fourth,  exchanges  for  other  commodities 
(barter). 

Fifth,  gifts  to  schools  for  school  lunches. 

Sixth,  gifts  for  domestic  charitable  Institu- 
tions. 

Sevenlh.  gifts  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 
ts'les. 

E!ghth.   gifts   to   domestic   charitable   or-   . 
ganlzatlons    for    gifts    to    foreign    peoples 
(CARE.  etc.).  •-    »~  ^ 

Despite  all  of  these  activities,  surpluses 
are  continuing  to  build  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government  at  a  much  greater 
rate  than  the  rate  of  disposal,  it  Is  correct 
to  say  that  the  Government  la  finding  It 
extremely  dlfflcult  to  even  give  away  stocks 
at  a  faster  rate  than  they  are  accumulating. 
Yet  some  people  In  the  face  of  such  facu 
say  we  do  not  have  stu-pluses. 

DUAL  PAxrrr 

Section  10«  extends  Into  the  Indefinite 
future  the  provision  that  for  basic  com- 
modities the  effective  parity  Is  the  old  or  new 
parity  price  whichever  is  higher.  Such  a 
provision  was  In  effect  from  1950  through 
1958.  , 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  parity 
definition  which  became  effective  In  1950 
parity  prices  were  sharply  criticized  because 
they  retained  the  same  pattern  of  price  re- 
lationships that  exUted  In  1910-14.  One  of 
the  major  reasons  for  adopting  the  new 
parity  formula  was  to  bring  and  to  keep  the 
pattern  of  price  relaUonshlpe  more  nearly 
up  to  date. 

When  the  new  formula  Increased  parity 
prices.  It  went  Into  full  effect  Immediately. 

To  avoid  any  sharp  decline  In  the  parity 
prices  of  Individual  conunodltles  the  law 
provided  that  the  decline  in  the  parity  price 
of  any  conunodlty  could  not  exceed  5  percent 
of  the  old  parity  price  in  any  1  year.  This 
proviaion  was  •ffscUve  lor  nonbasic  comxnod- 
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itles  beginning  !n  1»50.  The  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  provided  for  a  similar  transi- 
tional provision  to  become  effective  on  basic 
commodities  In  195«. 

The  effect  of  continuing  the  use  of  old  or 
new  parity,  whichever  U  higher,  for  basic 
commodities  Is  acceptance  of  the  new  parity 
formula  when  it  results  In  a  higher  parity 
price  and  rejection  when  It  results  In  a 
lower  parity  price.  ThU  U  more  generous 
treatment  for  basic  commodities  than  for 
the  nonbaslc.  Furthermore.  It  Is  another 
effort  to  maintain  a  rigid  support  price  for 
the  commodities  which  are  already  In  the 
most  serious  trouble  as  a  result  of  rigid  sup- 
port prices. 

Making  the  parity  price  the  result  of 
whichever  of  two  alternative  calculations 
gives  the  higher  answer  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  whole  parity  concept.  If 
the  new  parity  formula  Is  an  improvement 
over  the  old  formula,  and  we  think  It  la.  It 
should  be  accepted  for  all  commodities.  If 
It  Is  not  an  Improvement  It  should  be  re- 
jected for  all  conunodltles. 

aiQzs  to-pxacKi>rr  scppom  au  a  FAn.Tnu 

The  facts  are  well  known  to  farmers,  con- 
sumers,  taxpayers  and   the  Congress. 

Rigid  price  support  amounU  to  a  price 
celling  at  the  support  level.  mlsdlrecU  the 
use  of  agricultural  resources  by  maintaining 
an  excess  output,  prohiblu  the  pro.ier  flow 
of  commodities  Into  consumption,  uttracts 
additional  imports  of  commodities  In  sur- 
plu.s.  prices  American  products  ou.  of  the 
world  market.  Injures  the  Income  of  farm- 
ers, injures  consumers,  and  Is  therefore 
agairut  the  bssV  Interests  of  the  country 
generally. 

The  Senste  should  reject  the  proposal  for 
rigid  90-percent  price  supports  for  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  and  t>eanuts  for  195«  and  1957 
as  well  as  reject  the  proposal  for  continuing 
the  dual  parity  standard  of  requiring  old 
parity  for  any  so-called  baalc  commodity  If 
It  Is  higher  than  modernized  parity. 

Those  subscribing  to  the  above  minority 
views  are  as  follows 

SPuaAXO  L.  Holland. 
CLinrrow  P.  ANocitsoN. 
Groaox  D    Aiken. 

BOITKKE  B     HiCKRNLOOPn. 

John  J.  Wouams. 


ApPXNDtX   A 
AoalCTTHnUL    Drvxi.OPMKNTS 

(Pt.  IV  of  appendix  B  of  the  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President.  January  24.  195«) 

OirrPtTT    AND    STOCKS 

ToUl   farm   output  set  a  new  record  In 
1955 — about   S    percent    more    than    In    1954 
and  la  percent  more  than  in  1050.     For  most 
major  categories  of  farm  commodities,  pre- 
vious records  were  approached  or  exceeded. 
Output  of  all  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts rose  by  nearly  3  percent  during  the  year 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  4-percent  increase 
over  orevloua  high  figures  for  meat  animals 
while  production  of  poultry  and  dairy  prod- 
ucu  continued  at  record  levela.     Sharply  in- 
creased pork  production  and  unprecedentAl 
beef  production  furnished  qieat  supplies  of 
181  pounds  per  capita,  the  highest  since  1908 
Output   of   all    crops   In    1955   closely   ap- 
proached the  all-time  high  of   1948.  despite 
Instances  of  M^nt  weather  damage  In  several 
areas   and    acreage    restrictions   on    the   six 
basic  crops.     Feed  grain  output  was  nearlv 
6  percent  higher  than  In  1954.  and  second 
only   to   1948.     Hay  and   forage   production 
rose  more  than  5  percent  and  was  close  to 
the  record  set  In  1942.     Output  of  oU-bearlnjr 
crops  was  10  percent  above  the  previous  rec- 
ord level  of  1954.     Though   planted  acreage 
m  cotton  was  12  percent  less  than  In  the 
previous  year,  total  output  Increased  by  7 
percent    becauae    of   record-breaking    yields 
Production  of  food  grains  waa  reduced  from' 
that  in  the  previous  year  by  smaller  acreage 


allotmenta  on  wheat  and  rice,  but  the  acreage 
reducUoa  was  partially  offset  by  higher 
yields. 

The  19.^5  crops  were  produced  on  about  the 
same  total  acreage  of  cropland  used  in  1954. 
The  Index  of  crop  production  per  acre  reached 
a  new  high,  6  percent  above  1954  and  1  per- 
cent above  1948.  The  man-hours  of  labor 
used  for  farmwork  continued  the  more  or 
less  steady  decline  that  had  begun  In  1919. 
The  1955  figure  waa  about  the  aame  aa  lii 
1954  and  39  percent  below  the  1918  peak. 
Output  per  man-hour  continued  the  rUe  that 
has  been  so  pronounced  since  the  b^lnnlng 
of  World  War  II;  the  index  reached  130  per- 
cent  of  the  1947-49  average  In  1966,  an  In- 
crease of  10  percent  since  1950  and  88  percent 
since  1940. 

These  stimmary  figures  reflect  the  rapid 
changes  in  our  commercial  agriculture  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades.  Increased  use  of 
machinery  to  replace  human  labor  and 
horses.  Increased  use  of  fertilizer,  widespread 
adoption  of  many  new  production  tech- 
niqu*^.  and  Increasing  farm  size  which  fa- 
clliutes  adoption  of  these  mors  efllclent 
methods  have  all  contributed  to  the  rapid 
rise  In  output. 

At  the  t>eglnnlng  of  the  crop  year  stocks 
of  most  major  farm  commodities  were  un- 
usually high,  and  the  bulk  of  the  carryover 
of  most  price-supported  commodtties  was 
held  by  the  CCC.  Production  In  1955  acraln 
exceeded  market  demand  at  current  prices, 
and  CCC  Inventories  and  commitmenu  for 
loans  outstanding  reached  the  record  level 
of  98  2  billion  on  November  30.  1935.  World 
supplies  of  many  agricultural  producU  are  at 
all-time  highs,  and  surpluses  of  cotton  sod 
wheat  are  particularly  large. 

FAUc  pucx  Movntzirrs 
Averrse  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all 
producu  remained  fairly  sUble  In  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  slightly  above  the  level 
of  the  last  months  of  1954.  In  mid- 1955  the 
Impact  of  the  near-record  harvest  began  to 
be  felt,  and  the  Index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  declined  in  almost  every  month 
from  June  through  December.  On  Decem- 
ber 16.  1955.  the  Index  of  prices  received 
was  7  percent  below  that  of  a  year  earlier 
The  decline  In  the  average  conceaU  many 
divergent  price  movements.     The  December 

1955  index  of  prices  received  for  poultry  and 
eggs  was  32  percent  higher  than  In  Decern- 
ber  19VI.  and  prices  received  for  dairy  prod- 
ucu. tobacco,  and  commercial  vegetables 
were  all  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
The  largest  price  declines  were  In  products 
marked  by  high  current  output:  and  for 
some  of  these  products,  carryover  stocks  were 
?i^**^^^*''"°/'"''"y    heavy.     The    December 

1956  Index  of  feed  grain  prices  was  16  per- 
cent lower  than  the  index  in  December  1954 
Because  of  the  record  output,  prices  of  oll- 
bearlng  crops  decreased  by  17  percent  be- 
tween  December  15.  1954,  and  December  18. 
1955.  and  the  larger  crop  of  poutoes  resulted 
Ui  sharply  lower  prices  to  pouto  producers. 
The  Index  of^prices  received  for  meat  ani- 
mals was  21  percent  lower  on  December  15 
than  a  year  earlier,  largely  because  the  aver- 
age  price  of  bogs  had  dropped  by  38  percent. 

The  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodi- 
ties used  In  family  living  remained  rela- 
tively stable  during  the  year.  Prices  paid 
for  Items  used  in  production  declined  slightly 
primarily  as  a  result  of  lower  feed  prices  In 
the  last  few  months  these  declines  were  par- 
tially offset  by  Increases  In  the  prices  paid 
for  motor  vehicles  and  farm  machinery. 
Tbe  expansion  of  nonfarm  employment  op- 
portunities contributed  to  a  rise  in  farm 
wage  rates,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  3   percent  higher  than   a  year  earlier 

?i?,lTf*  ''^■"  *  '^^  th"  »verage  In  the 
1910-14  base  period.  The  index  of  farm  real- 
estate  taxes  rose  by  nearly  5  percent  during 
1955,  and  that  for  Interest  charges  by  8  per- 
cent. The  Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers, 
interest  rates,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  are  com- 
bined to  form  the  parity  index,  which  was 
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at  the  same  level  at  the  end  of  1055  as  a 
year  earlier. 

Since  the  parity  Index  remained  un- 
changed while  the  index  of  prices  received 
decreased  during  1955,  the  parity  ratio  de- 
clined. The  average  for  the  year  was  84 
which  was  6  percent  beiow  the  1964  averase 
On  December  15.  1955.  the  parity  ratio  wa^ 
80.  or  7  percent  leu  than  the  figure  for  a 
year  earlier. 

PAXM    INCOICK 

The  Increased  sales  of  farm  products  dm-- 
Ing  the  year  were  not  enough  to  offset  the  fall 
In  farm  prices,  and  net  farm  Income  de- 
clined. Reslleed  net  farm  Income  of  fsrm 
operators  In  1956  U  now  estimated  at  tios 
billion,  a  decrease  of  10  percent  from  1954. 

The  number  of  farms  continued  to  decline 
as  existing  farms  were  enlarged  to  improve 
efficiency,  but  net  Inconle  per  larm  dropped 
by  about  9  percent.  aIs  the  economy  ex- 
panded and  ncnfarm  demands  for  labor  In- 
creased, farm  people  earned  more  from  non- 
farm  sources,  but  preliminary  Indications 
point  to  a  6  percent  d«)cline  In  per  capiu 
Income  of  farm  people  from  all  sources. 

Nevertheless,  many  farmers  received  higher 
Incomes  In  1955  than  In  1954.     Estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  for  four 
types  of  commercial  rarqis  Indicate  that  for 
some  farms    1955   was  ai  much   better   year 
than  1964.     Cotton  farmj>rs  In  the  southern 
Piedmont  region,  with  ui^usually  high  yields 
for  this  price-supported  cfop.  found  their  net 
Incomes  increased   subslintlally.     For  dairy 
farms  In  the  Central  Northeast,  the  higher 
milk   output   when    prlct^   were   stable   and 
feed  costs  somewhat  lowei]  resulted  In  slightly 
hlirhcr    Incomes.      After    yery    low    yields    in 
1954.  wheat,  small  grain.  <ind'  livestock  farms 
in  the  Northern  Plains  generally  experienced 
Improved  yields  In   1956.  which  raised  their 
Income.     On  the  other  hand,  hog-dalry  pro- 
ducers m  the  Corn  Belt  found  their  Incomes 
sharply  reduced  by  lower  hog  prices  which 
were  only  partially  offtet  by  larger  market- 
ings.    In  the  western  Co^n  Belt  many  pro- 
ducers suffered  from  a  coriblnation  of  severe 
drought  and  low  hog  prices. 

There  were  also  Important  regional  dlffer- 
•nces  In  the  changes  In  farm  Income  In  1955 
(table  1).     Realized  net  income  In  New  Eng- 
land.  Uie   Middle  Atlantl^   States,  and   the 
Pacific    States    averaged    Approximately    the 
same  as  in  1954;   In  the  SOuth  AtlanUc  and 
East  South  Central  reg'oni.  It  was  higher  In 
1955  than  In   1954:   and  1^  the  West  South 
Central,   the  East  North   Central,   the  West 
North  Central,  and  the  Mountain  reglora  it 
declined— the  decline  In  the  last  3  regions 
amounting   to  20   percent   or  more.     Varia- 
tions in  weather,  yields,  and  Individual  com- 
modity prices  account  for  most  of  these  varia- 
tions between  regions.     Such  variations  are 
not   unusual   In    agHcultu^e.   and   statistics 
showing    total    United    St<(tes    farm    Income 
Often  obscure  Important  regional  divergences. 
Taw*    1. — RealiBed    net    \nrxyrie    ot    farm 
operators,  by  regioiis,  i&54-55 
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AOXICULTtJXAL   PTNANCCS 

^Z^  f^""  *"**  incomes  generally  declined 

h-k!  *  ^*  ^^"'  ""**   ^^^  ^•^™  mortgage 
debt  and  nonmortgage  debt  rose.     Yet  toUl 
farm   asset   values   and   owners'  equities   In 
these   assets   increased,   chiefly   because   the 
value  of  farm  real  esute  continued  to  rise 
Average  values  of  farm  real  estate  on  No- 
vember  1,  1955.  were  0  percent  higher  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  above  the  peak  that  had 
been  reached  In  1952.    There  were  new  record 
values  in  nearly  half  of  the  states.     This 
strength  of  farm  real  estate  prices  U  unusual 
in  the  light  Of  the  trend  m  farm  prices  and 
incomes  and  of  past  relationships.     The  de- 
mand for  farm  real  estete  arises  in  part  from 
the  desire  of  farm  operators  to  enlarge  exist- 
ing farms  in  order  to  utilize  labor  and  ma- 
chines more  efficiently.    Sales  to  farm  opera- 
tors accounted  for  an  Increasing  proportion 
of  farm  sales  In  1955.  • 

Farm  real-estate  debt  increased  by  an  esti- 
mate! 10  psrcent  during  1955.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that,  as  land  prices  moved  upward 
and  increasing  numbers  of  younger  operators 
entered  farming,  farm  mortgage  debt  would 
rise  from  Its  very  low  level  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  However.  In  historical  per- 
spective the  present  ratio  of  mortgage  debt 
to  real -estate  value  Is  low  (Uble  2).  The 
rate  of  farm  foreclosures  Increased  slightly 
during  the  year  ended  March  1,  1905;  but  It 
was  still  below  that  In  any  year  prior  to  1944. 
only  one-ninth  of  the  average  for  1925-29* 
and  one- fourteenth  of  the  1930^34  average' 
Preliminary  indications  suggest  little  chanse 
In  this  rate  In  1955. 
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Tablx  2.— Value  of  farm  real  estate  and  real 
estate  debt.  1920-55 


End  of  year 


Value  of 

fvni  real 

estate ' 


Rp«lon 


^nlt^(l  Sutes  total 

New  Rnirland 

MMdlo  Atlantic 

Fssl  .North  CViitral  . 
Wwt  .North  (^entral 

South  Atbuillc 

K*it  ."^ouih  Conlial 

West  .South  Central 

Mountain 

rscinc 


1>M 


19.S8 


VI  illlonx  of 
ddUn 


11,814 


aoo 

497 

3j2ne 

2;  TVS 
IJS04 
159 

723 
1.102 


10.676 


197 
497 
I.  7T0 
2.223 
I.<»>7 
1.229 
l.aM 

1.144 


Per- 

eent- 

■«• 

change, 
l»Mto 


1W*> 

1921 

ll^ 

19OT 

lt>24 

1926 

\^2! 

1»»  ..     -  . 

I9» 

10*1 

1M31. . 

IW 

lacB 

i«» 

l«3rt 

1987 

191K 

)«» 

I'MO 

1041. ._ 

1942. 

1943 

1944 

194S 

194A 

1947 

IP4S 

1P49 

lt.W 

lO.M 

19A2 

1963 

19M 

1955  » 


Real 
estate 
debt 


BlUions  of  dollars 


Renl 

esutr 

debt  an 

percent 

of  value 


Foroolo- 
sure  rale 
IHT  1  .nto 

farms 


64.0 
52.7 
iW.S 
49.5 
48.7 
47.7 

47.  n 

48.0 
47.9 
43.6 
37.1 

30.  r. 

31.9 
33.1 
34.0 
36.1 
.35.0 
34.0 
3:10 
34.6 
37.9 
42.1 
4K.8 
.■M.8 
61.8 
W.6 
73.9 
70.8 
76  8 
85.8 
1>3.7 
92:7 
88.1 
91.4 
97.0 


10.2 
10.7 
10.8 
10.7 
9.9 
9.7 
9.7 
9.8 
9.R 
9.S 
9.4 
9.1 
8.5 
7.7 
7.6 
7.4 
7.2 
7.0 
6.8 
6.6 
6.5 
6.4 
6.0 
&4 
4.9 
4.8 
4.9 
6.1 
5.3 
5.6 
6.1 
6.6 
7.2 
7.7 
8.2 
9.0 


16.6 
19.8 
20.  .-5 
21.2 
20.0 
19.9 
20.2 
20.6 
20.3 
20.1 
21.6 
24.6 
27.7 
24.1 
22.9 
21.8 
20.4 
19.9 
19.9 

19.  n 

18.8 
16.8 
14.1 
11.1 
9.0 
7.7 
7.0 
6.9 
6.9 
7.4 
7.1 
7.0 
7.7 
8.8 
8.9 
9.S 


.T2 

4.0 
«.« 
11.7 
14.6 
16.7 
17.4 
18.2 
17.6 
14.8 
16.7 
18.7 
28.4 
38.8 
28.0 
21.0 

au.3 

18.1 

14.3 

i:j.5 

1Z6 

10.6 

G.2 

4.4 

.Tl 

1.9 

1.6 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

L4 

1..5 

1.6 

1.2 

1.7 

1.9 


-10 


-2 

0 
-22 

-20 

+6 

-H5 

-10 

-22 

-2 


'  Preliminary. 

Source:  Department  of  Agricultlin. 


'  Forerlnsore^  are  for  year  ended  Mar.  1. 
'  Kmoucji  for  19.^0-55  will  he  revised  upward  In  line 
with  thp  19.M  Census  of  Agriculture. 
*  Preliminary. 

Source:  Department  of  .Agriculture. 

Farmers'  financial  assets  changed  very  lit- 
tle during  the  year.  Non-real-esUte  debt 
rose  about  8  percent,  but  the  rise  In  real- 
estate  values  was  more  than  enough  to  offset 
total  debt  Increases.  Owners'  equities  rose 
about  3  percent. 

Source :  Economic  Report  of  the  President. 
January  1956. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BILL 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
ago  I  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
social  security  bill  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  Federal  matching 
for  the  assistance  to  aged  persons.  This 
amendment  was  introduced  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George]. 

As  I  stated  at  that  time.  I  felt  par- 
ticularly honored  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  had  de- 
cided to  join  me  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  played  a  major  role  in  the 
establishment  of  our  social  security  and 
public  welfare  program.    He  has  served 
as  a  member  of   the   Senate   Finance 
Committee  for  many  years.     Dnrin«'  a 
considerable  number  of  years  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  has  presided 
over  many  of  the  sessions  that  led  to 
the  development  of  the  Nation's  social 
security  and  public  welfare  prograris. 
Briefly  stated,  our  amendment  would 
provide  that  Federal  matching  for  old* 
age  assistance  would   be  increased   by 
providing  $25  of  Federal  funds  to  match 
the    first    $5    of    State    contributions. 
Thereafter,    the    Federal    Government 
would  match  State  governments  on  a 
50-50  basis  to  a  maximum  payment  of 
$65  per  recipient.     In  other  words,  a 
State  contribution  of  $22.50  would  be 
matched  by  $42.50  of  Federal  funds. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  suggested  to  me  that  the 
amendment  should  Include  a  so-called 
passalong  prevision  to  assure  that  the 
increase  in  Federal  funds  would  result 
in  increased  payments  to  those  needy 
aged  persons  who  are  presently  receiv- 
ing monthly  payments  under  Scate  wel- 
fare programs. 

Accordingly.  I  have  redrafted  the 
amendment  to  include  such  a  provision.  / 
Senators  will  note  that  the  amendment 
provides  that  any  State  desiring  to  p.vail 
itself  of  the  liberalized  matching  for- 
mula must  demonstrate  that  the  .aver- 
age State  contribution  has  not  been  re- 
duced from  the  1955  level.  If  a  State 
does  not  desire  to  comply  with  this  re- 
qulreijent.  the  Spates  should  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  Federal  matching  as 
under  existing  law. 

The  formula  established  by  the  Mc- 
Farland  amendment  in  1951  would  be 
continued  for  that  purpose.  Assuming 
that  each  State  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  amendment,  this 
would  result  in  an  automatic  increase 
of  at  least  $5  for  all  aged  persons  who 
are  presently  receiving  as  much  as  $25 
per  month  in  old-age  assistance.  For 
those  who  are  receiving  as  much  as  $57.50 
per  month  old-age  assistance,  the  pay- 
ments would  be  increased  by  $7.50. 

Based  on  figures  available  for  Sep- 
tember 1955  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
amendment  would  be  $184,459,372.  A 
total  of  2,552.596  aged  persons  woyld  be 
benefited  and  the  average  welfare  pay- 
ment to  aged  persons  would  be  increased 
from  $52.50  to  about  $58. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  tabulation 
showing  the  amount  of  money  that  each 
State   would   receive   as    well    as    the 
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penons    affected    by    the 


nuiBber    of 
amendment. 

There  being  on  obJecUon,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  i>rinted  in  the  Rxcoao 
as  follows: 


February  H 


N'umhar  of  j  A  veraaa 
Indiv  iflaals'mnnthlj 


aula 


ftlntiniiMi 

Arizona.  ..„„. 

CaMtani  «l"I1II1IIII 

CukiriJo 

ron.Tticnt 

Dakkww*. 

Dlituiet  ol  CoUimMft. 

Flfihrt* 

0«ir»l» 


nUnots 

IndiMw.....^ 

low* 

KansM.  ..__„.... 

Kfntnrky 

Lou 


Tine 

SMistanrv. 

ScptMBbv 

1M» 


Maryluml 

Mnip»ihiM>tta 

MhikiVMi^ 

Miiin-^i  ti 

IHbrHpnJini*.^ 

MKiiion 

Montuia 

Net>r.xsti-  — 

Navail*         

N«w  U^uupalun. 

Nl"»  }r\  -••y 

Now  Mrxieo . 

N«'»  V  .lie      

Noi  th  C^olina  ... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Okluhoma...... 

t>rei;<m   

ktHHtc  i-Jand  ... 
Sonth  <"!\roIlt.ii 
Sontta  l>nliot^... 

Tmrnfmrn 

Tpsu  

rtali  

VtlMIWH 

Vlrtlnto      

W-ishirc'  in 
W»t  \  __ 
Wi»i-<)ii.>iiii 
Wyoiumc 
AltHka  .. 
UMraM... 


•7.783 
U.U82 

S2,iW2 

i.aM 
gs..M5 
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Mr.  LOKQ:    From  this  table  Senators 
wUl  note  that   there  is  a  higher  per- 
centage of  Individuals  receiving  old-age 
aaaistarice  in  some  of  the  Southern  States 
than  ml  many  of  the  industrial  States. 
This  results  from  two  factors:  First,  in- 
dustrial States  have  benefited  more  from 
social  security  protection,  inasmuch  as 
social  security  coverage  for  farmers  and 
agricultural  workers  is  only  now  coming 
Into  existence.   In  a  great  number  of 
States,  the  Social  Security  System  has 
provided  for  the  nerds  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  aged  citizens,  thereby  great- 
ly reducing  the  nead  of  public  welfare 
assistance  for  the  aged  in  those  SUtes. 
In    the   second    place,    many   of    the 
Southern  States,  as  a  consequence  of  low 
per  capita  Income,  have  greater  numbers 
of  aged  persons  who  have  been  unable 
V>  accumulate  sufficient  savings  to  pro- 
tride  for  their  needs  during  their  de- 
clining years.  These  peopk  have  con- 
tributed in  large  measure  to  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  this  Nation.  Their 
labors  and  efforts  have  made  It  possible 
for  others  to  reap  large  profits  and  ac- 
cumulate great  riches.    Yet  In  many  re- 
spects they  have  been  the  victims  of  n- 
ploltauon  ol  human  resources  in  an 


earlier  period  Just  aa  the  resources  of 
their  States  suffered  from  such  exploi- 
tation before  adequate  eonaenratkm 
methods  came  into  being. 

I  regard  it  as  more  than  a  desirable 
public  policy  that  we  should  provide 
liberally  for  the  needs  of  these  aged 
citizens. 

A  nation  that  can  afford  to  spend  more 
than  $5  billions  each  year  in  assisting 
the  developmeht  of  foreign  nations  and 
raising  living  standards  throughout  the 
world  can  certainly  afford  to  care  for  its 
own. 

During  this  current  administration. 
tax  reductions  totaling  more  than  $7  bil- 
lions liave  gone  into  effect  benenung 
almost  every  major  corporation  and 
every  individual  in  middle  and  upper  in- 
come brackets.  Cienenvl  Motors  Corp. 
alone  has  had  its  tax  burden  reduced  by 
more  than  $500  millions  each  year.  Fur- 
ther tax  reductions  are  in  prospect. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  protecUon  of 
social  security  huve  seen  their  payments 
incieased,  not  as  a  result  of  their  in- 
creased contributions,  but  as  a  result  of 
amendments  and  liberalizaUons  of  the 
social  security  laws.  The  minimum  pay- 
ment under  social  security  has  been  in- 
creased from  $25  to  $30.  The  maximum 
payments  have  been  increased  by  $13.50. 
It  can  well  be  argued  that  20  years 
from  now  the  public  welfare  burden  will 
have  been  tremendously  reduced  a.s  a 
result  of  universal  social  security  pro- 
tection. Howevrr,  that  does  not  meet 
the  present  probiem.  We  have  with  us 
today  millions  of  persons  who  are  not 
protected  and  not  benefited  by  social  se- 
curity. It  would  bo  an  act  of  neglect  were 
we  to  do  nothing  to  reheve  the  penury 
and  wretchedness  of  thoae  persons  dur- 
ing this  period  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. 

It  .^eems  to  me  that  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  good  government,  good 
economics,  and  simple  Justice  to  those 
who  have  benefited  least  in  a  financial 
way  from  the  tremendous  growth  and 
accumulations  of  wealth  tiiat  have  oc- 
curred in  this  Nation. 

Since  the  amendment  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  myself 
we  have  offered  other  Senators  the  op- 
portunity to  Join  as  cosponrors.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  44 
other  Senators  have  decided  to  lend 
their  names  to  this  effort,  and  I  have 
received  Assurances  of  suppcrt  from 
other  Senators  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  did  not  care  to  join  formally  as 
sponsors. 

Permit  me  to  state  further.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  while  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  cost  this  Nation  approxi- 
mately $185  millions  each  year,  based 
on  present  State  contributions,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  cost  would  be  sub- 
stantially greater.  I  say  this  because  I 
am  familiar  with  some  of  the  problems 
In  other  States. 

For  example,  tie  State  of  Louisiana 
has  almost  as  many  aged  recipienU  of 
assistance  as  the  States  of  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas  combined.  Likewise  the 
average  payment  in  Louisiana  is  very 
much  greater  than  the  average  payment 
of  either  of  those  2  neighboring  States 
This  is  true  notwithstiuiding  the  fact 
that  the  per  capita  income  of  Louisiana 


Is  substantially  greater  than  the  per 
capita  income  of  those  2  neighboring 
State*. 

In  my  judgment,  the  reason  that  Mis- 
sissippi and  Arkansas  do  not  have  a 
larger  perccnu^e  of  their  aged  persona 
receiving  old-age  assistance  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  providing  adequate  revenues 
for  matching  purposes.  While  Louisi- 
ana is  able  to  obtain  large  amounts  of 
revenue  from  the  taxation  of  the  sever- 
ance of  natural  resources,  which  can 
be  devoted  to  public  education,  the  two 
neighboring  States  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, being  unable  to  do  so.  are  com- 
pelled to  give  first  order  of  priority  of 
the  limited  State  revenues  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  youth 

I  would  hope  that  SUtes  where  the 
need  is  great  may  be  able  to  find  addi- 
tional revenues  in  order  to  prov.de  in 
more  substantial  fashion  for  those  aged 
needy  persons  who  are  today  without 
assistance.  Certainly  this  amendment 
Will  help  al.3ng  that  line. 

Parthermore.  I  would  anticipate  that 
the  poi^sage  of  time  will  find  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  expense  of  public  wel- 
fare. Protection  afforded  by  social  se- 
curity is  daily  causing  a  sliift  in  caae 
load  from  pubhc  welfare  assistance  to 
social  security  insurance.  Already  the 
trend  is  very  noticeable. 

In  the  year  1950  there  were  2.8  mil- 
lion persom  receiving  old-age  assLit- 
ance  and  2J  million  individuals  receiv- 
ing payments  from  old  a;,'e  and  surviv- 
ors insurance.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  year  1955  the  shift  had  been  so  no- 
ticeable that  these  perwns  receiving 
old-age  assistance  numbered  2.5  million 
and  those  receiving  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance  payments  had  in- 
creased to  6.4  million. 

As  desirable  as  this  trend  mav  be.  we 
should  not  ignore  the  present  probiem 
Adequate  funds  for  tho?e  persons  who 
are  not  protected  by  social  security  Is  a 
matter  of  necessity  and  justice  during 
the  next  few  years. 

Fu;  thermore.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  our  aged  persons  who  are  not  pro- 
tected by  social  security  in  a  sense  con- 
tributed to  the  payment  of  the  social- 
security  benefits  of  those  who  are  in  a 
more  fortunate  position. 

Generally  speaking,  the  social-security 
tax  can  be  compared  to  a  hidden  sales 
tax.    Every  manufacturer  in  pricing  his 
product  includes  the  cost  of  social-secu- 
rity taxation  and  passes  it  along  to  the 
consumer.    Eveiy  laboring  uian  bargains 
for  a  Ukc-hcme  paycheck  in  the  assur- 
ance that  the  cost  of  his  social-security 
coverage  win  be  passed  along  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  product  beins  manufac- 
tured m  the  same  sense  that  the  manu- 
facturer passes  along  the  cost  of  his  own 
contribution.     Thus  the  social-security 
tax    while   it   apoears   on   the   surface 
to  be  a  tnx  on  payroll,  is  in  the  last 
analysis  a  tax  on  those  who  consume  the 
producU  produced   by  the  workers  in- 
volved. 

Therefore  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  the 
needy  aged  persons  of  our  NaUon  who 
are  not  in  posiUon  to  benefit  from  social - 
security  payments  have  paid  and  will 
continue  to  pay  the  social -security  tax 
Just  as  much  as  every  other  consumer 
in  the  NaUon  can  be  expected  to  make 
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his  contrlbuUon  to  the  Social  Security 
System.  ' 

Inasmuch  as  these  needy  aged  persons 
do  not  benefit  from  social-security  pay- 
ments, they  are  aU  the  more  enUtled  to 
expect  assistance  from  public  welfare. 

The  last  time  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  provided  additional  funds 
to  assist  the  needy,  it  was  done  by  means 
of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  then 
Senator  from  Arizona^  Senator  McFar- 
land.  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a  rather 
large  number  of  other  Senators  I  was 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  (Sponsors  at  that 
time. 

In  view  of  this  backfijround,  It  warmed 
my  heart  to  receive  a  message  from  my 
good  friend  Ernest  McFarland.  the  pres- 
ent Governor  of  Arizona,  who,  I  note.  sUll 
feels  as  kindly  toward  the  aged  as  he  did 
when  he  led  the  fight  for  their  cause  in 

19dl. 

Mr.  President,  I  »5k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Rcoord  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  have  just  receivM  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows :  I 

Phobnix.  Aan..  lebruary  20. 19S6 
Bon.  Rossn^.  Lonq. 

Senator   of   Louisiana 
Senate  Office  Build\ 
D.  C. 
Dkab  Russeu.:  I  noted 
sioNAi.  RxcoRo  Of  January 
made  mention  of  some  ol 
garding  aid    to   the   old   ^^^.^.     .    .._,   ^ 
inank  you  and  consratulafte  you  for  cont«n- 
ulng   thU   program.     I   tr<?li    remember   the 
help  you  uaed  to  give  me  and  I  am  glad  to 
•ee  you  making  efloru  Ui  tUe  same  direcUon 
Sincerely. 

Eknest  W 
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United    States 
ng,  Washington, 

In  the  CoNCKEs- 
?5.  1956.  thnt  you 
my  activities  re- 
pieople.  I  want  to 
te  yov 
?'•  rei 
and  I  am  glad  to 


McFakjund, 

Governor. 

Mr  LONG.   Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  45  other  Senators,  namely 
Mr.  George.  Mr.  Barr^.  Mr.  Bknder! 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bush.  i«r.  Chavez,  Mr. 
Clements,  Mr.  Dakiel,  Blr.  Douglas,  Mr 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ellenper.  Mr.  Green,  Mr 
Hennwcs,  Mr.  Hill,  mV.  Holland,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  JacksoW.  Mr.  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  KEFAtrvER,  Mr, 
KENNEDY.  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Kilgore,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  Lancer,  Mr.  Lehmvn,  Mr 
Macnuson.    Mr.    M.\NsriELD.    Mr     Mc- 
Carthy,   Mr.    McClelun.    Mr.    Morse. 
Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Neely.  Mr.  Neuberger 
Mr.     O-Mahoney,     Mr.     Pastore.     Mr 
Payke,  Mr.  ScHOEppEL,  jMr.  Scott.  Mr 

SMATHERS.    Mr.    SPARKMaW,    Mr.    STEKNIS, 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  tHURMOND.  Mr 
Welker.  and  Mr.  Youi(g.  I  sublnit  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
us.  jointly,  to  the  bill  ^H.  R.  7225)  to 
amend  Utle  II  of  the  Sooial  Security  Act 
to  provide  disability-insurance  beneflte 
for  ceruin  disabled  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  50.  to  reduce  to  age  62  the 
age  on  the  basis  of  which  benefits  are 
payable  to  cerUin  womei^.  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  chUd's  insurance  bene- 
fits for  children  who  are  disabled  before 
attaining  age  18.  to  extend  coverage,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  referred  io  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OjTTCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finaniie.  and  printed. 


M^^^iiiSH^^F^^  ^'  ^""»  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  i  commend  the  Senator 
from  Ixmisiana  upon  submitting  his 
amendment.    I,  too,  beUeve  that  Gover- 

abSuflT^         ^^  ^  ^^®"^  ^  ^'^^^ 
If  the  Senator  will  examine  the  record. 

^f  Tk"  ^Kn,^*"*^  ^'  ^^^'  ^^  »  coauthor 
Of  the  bill  which  was  introduced  by 
former  Senator  McFarland.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  submitting 
his  amendment  today,  because  I  think  it 
is  Mcessary  to  Uke  action  in  this  field. 

We  hear  much  said  today  about  per- 
sons who  are  60  years  of  age  and  oldtr.  I 
believe  the  committee  this  year  will  re- 
port a  bill  which  wUl  make  provision  for 
persons  who  are  unemployed,  disabled 
or  who  cannot  otherwise  work  when  they 
became  60  years  of  age— not  65.  but  60 
Something  must  be  done  for  them  A 
great  many  persons  wUl  soon  find  them- 
selves in  this  category.    They  will  not  be 

S.11  in,  '°m  social-security    payments. 
This  bill  will  take  care  of  them. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  enact  legislation  in  this  field 
so  that  persons  in  this  category  who  need 
to  be  Uken  care  of  will  receive  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  remarks  which  have  been 
maoe  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  remember  very  well  that  he  was 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  last  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  Federal  match- 
ing funds  for  SUte  welfare  programs.  I 
hope  very  much  we  shaU  be  successful 
in  this  effort.  I  know  the  assistance  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
will  be  most  beneficial  In  securijjfe  the 
passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  LANDER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows,  I  also  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.    That  is  correct. 

ui,^^«^^°^^-  ^  sincerely  hope  the 
bill  will  be  passed.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  bringing  the 
matter  up  again.  However,  I  still  think 
the  amount  of  the  increase  proposed  Is 
too  smaU— far  too  small.  I  received  this 
morning  a  letter  from  a  woman  who  is 
confined  to  a  wheelchair  and  Is  trying  to 
live  on  $47.50  a  month.  It  Is  a  disgrace 
to  the  Nation  to  have  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion exist.  The  amount  of  increase  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  is  $5.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG.  Actually,  the  biu  would 
make  It  possible  to  Increase  the  match- 
ing up  to  $65;  so  the  amount  could  be 
$10  more  a  recipient. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  would  vote  for  the  bill 
If  the  Increase  were  double  that  amount. 
But  the  bill  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. As  I  said  before.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator Is  to  be  highly  commended  for  Uk- 
Ing  up  the  battle  in  the  way  he  has 
Uken  It  up  year  after  year  upon  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU.  We  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  frequently  argue  and 
undertake  to  persuade  the  American 
pubUc  that  the  DonocraUc  Party  is  more 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  common 
man,  the  little  man,  the  poor  man,  and 
the  unfortunate  of  the  Nation,  than  is 
the  Republican  Party.  However,  no 
Senator  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  can 
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S!ifi°^*u''f®^."'®  ^^^lo'  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  in  his  sympatheUc  feel- 

}S!^*^i*'?J^''°'■**'^«  ^tlments  toward 
the  aged,  the  needy.,  Sfe  poor,  and  the 

Ster^ts       ®"^^  ""^"^  "^^"^  "^"^ 

.rn^vh^U^^l?**  ^^  amendment  should 
go  further  than  it  does.  I  noUce  the 
senator  from  Maine  fMr.  Payne]  Si  the 
?^  ,,  ^®  ^^  suggested  to  me  that  the 
amendment  should  go  somewhat  further 
or  that  perhaps  the  amount  of  matching' 
funds  should  be  increased  to  a  $75  toUd 
payment  for  aged  persons.  However  it 
Is  believed  that  $65  is  about  as  f ar  i  it 
will  be  possible  to  persuade  a  majority  of 
L^Ta^^^^^'  "^^  present'tSe. 

Senatof  ySJt    "^^  ^'^'^''  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tors  yielding,  because  he  just  madfref- 
Ik?^  ^  ^^^  ^'^  ^  introduced  last  year 
bv  t? /"'V''^  "°^  °^Jy  ^or  an  incrlase! 
If«  Jc  ^.  °i  matching  funds  with  the 
fnr?^h,^.  ""."^  receiving  old-age  assist- 
ance, but  also  provided  for  aid  to  the 
blmd,  as  weU  as  aid  to  dependent  chU- 

I  wish  to  join  In  commending  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long!  for  the 
work  he  IS  doing  in  this  particular  mat- 
ter. I  have  joined  with  him.  and  have 
done  it  very  gladly,  indeed.    If  the  meas- 

i^i«J. .  Z^^*"^  ^  ^^""^  "^n  interested. 
Tk!  J  ^^«^^t«d  to  the  same  end  toward 
Which  the  measure  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  aimed,  cannot  secure  ap- 
proval I  cerUinly  hope  the  one  which 
goes  at  least  a  portion  of  the  way  which 
has  been  introduced,  will  receive' favor- 
able consideration  not  only  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  of  the  entire  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  may  know,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  measure,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  relative  to  housing  for  the 
aged.  There  again  we  encounter  the 
problem  of  people  who  have  reached  the 
declining  years  of  their  lives.  Of  ne- 
cessity, they  must  have  housing  facilities 
which  are  entirely  different  from  those 
required  by  younger  people,  so  to  speak 
and  we  can  place  ourselves  in  that  cate- 
gory. Any  aged  people  are  imable.  be- 
cause of  their  advanced  years,  to  go  up 
and  down  steps  readily.  In  too  many 
Instances  they  face  great  hardship. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  done  a 
great  job  of  engineering  in  making  one 
of  the  most  constructive  reports  on  the 
subject  ever  made  In  this  country. 

Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  work  from 
the  angle  of  medical  research  in  an  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  life  span  of  the  hu- 
man race,  then  we  in  turn  should  be  just 
as  anxious  to  see  to  it  that  people  who 
have  had  their  earnings  wiped  out  or 
who  have  expended  everything  they  have 
In  looking  after  their  requirements  In 
the  orderly  processes  can  have  some 
place  to  turn  to,  and  have  at  least  the 
bare  necessities  of  life  to  keep  flesh  and 
blood  together  during  their  remaining 
years  on  earth. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  what  I  believe  is  an  excel- 
lent approach  and  a  much  needed  ap- 
proach to  a  very  realistic  problem  which 
affecta  so  many  people   who  are   not 
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blanketed  under  the  proriiions  of  the 
sodal-Kcuritj  law.  and  who  have  to  turn 
to  this  oieChod  of  aid  from  the  State  and 
Federal  Govemmento  in  orcter  to  keep 
tedy  and  soul  together. 
I  Ifr.  LONG.  Bfr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  I  should  also  like  to 
state  that  I  am  extremely  happy  to  have 
as  cosponaors  a  substantial  number  of 
Senators  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  as  well  as  on  this  side. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  eood  friend 
from  Maine,  who  was  formerly  Governor 
of  his  State,  and  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  need  of  kxAing  after  the  welfare  of 
people  in  a  Stete.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Federal  matching  anMunt  made  $75. 
If  the  Senator  from  Maine  cares  to  offer 
such  an  amendment  when  the  proposal 
CDmes  to  the  floor.  I  would  be  willing  to 
irate  for  It  as  a  substitute  for  the  pro- 
vision of  $45  'vhich  I  am  offering. 

The  only  reason  for  proposing  the 
leaser  figure  is  that  I  think  it  is  the  best 
we  could  hope  to  get  at  the  present  time. 
Perhaps  I  am  in  error,  however,  and  if 
we  could  obtain  a  more  liberal  matching 
provision,  such  as  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  proposes.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
vote  for  his  proposal  and  support  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CarcHina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolijaa. 
I  daresay  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
took  into  consideration  how  much  vari- 
ous States  would  be  willing  to  provide 
In  matching  funds.  Some  States  might 
provide  substantial  matciung  funds,  but 
other  States  might  not  be  in  a  position 
to  match  even  the  amount  proposed.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  What  has  been 
provided  Is  that  a  State  must  continue 
to  make  the  same  average  contnbuti<m 
to  the  recipient  that  the  State  had  made 
before.  In  some  Instances,  in  1951.  when 
we  Uberalized  the  Federal  matching 
funds,  certain  States  were  more  inter- 
ested in  economising  than  in  assisting 
the  aged.  Some  of  the  States  reduced 
their  State  contributions  at  a  time  when 
Federal  aid  was  increased.  I  know  that 
In  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in 
PMt  to  represent,  after  the  additional 
$ft  of  Federal  matohing  funds  was  voted 
fmr,  for  some  time  only  $2.50  of  that 
increase  was  passed  along  to  the  aged. 
After  about  2  or  3  years,  the  $4  or  $5 
increase  in  Federal  matehing  was  passed 
along. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  realises  the 
amendment  provides  that  a  State  can- 
not reduce  its  matehing.  Thnrefon. 
along  in  July  or  August  there  should  be 
an  increase  to  those  who  would  benefit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  > 

Mr.  ELLENDBR.  Is  It  not  true  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  State  to 
match  the  $5  increase  being  asked  for. 
and  the  only  provision  is  that  it  will' 
have  to  pay  at  least  as  much  as  it  is 
now  paying? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  work  this  way* 
When  ths  State  pute  up  the  flrak  $5.  In- 
•tead  of  patting  up  $ao  of  Federal  money, 
toa  Federal  Government  would  put  up 


$25.  The  only  stipulation  would  be  that 
the  State  must  not  reduce  its  contribu- 
tion. If  the  State  cared  to  toke  $1  of 
State  money  and  mateh  it  against  $20  of 
Federal  money,  it  would  find  it  would  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  new  matching 
formula.  It  would  have  to  rely  on  the 
previous  law.  That  is  to  prevent  a  State 
from  retrenching  in  ite  expenditures  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has  seen 
fit  to  go  further. 

When  the  $55  level  was  reached,  at 
which  point  the  Federal  Government 
ceases  to  mateh  under  the  present  law. 
the  Federal  Government  would  continue 
to  mateh  on  a  50-50  basis  up  to  a  figure 
of  $75. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tingm&iied  senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, for  his  aisistance  in  working  out 
the  amendment,  and  also  for  supporting 
the  amendment.  I  believe  with  his  help 
and  that  of  other  cosponsors,  we  will 
be  able  to  have  the  amendment  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
What  the  Senator  has  stated  points  up 
what  I  said,  that  some  Slates  would  re- 
frain from  matching  any  more  than  $5 
above  the  $55.  which  would  bring  the 
amount  to  $60.  Some  States  have  a  hard 
time  meeting  their  financial  obligations, 
and  might  hold  back  on  the  payments. 
They  should  not  do  it.  but  they  may  of 
necessity  do  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Seiiator.  I  hope  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  not  or^y  will  not  reduce  the 
average  State  contribution,  but  will  pass 
along  the  increase,  which  would  be  $5 
for  the  average  iierson  receiving  old  age 
assistance  in  Soith  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  hope  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  SUte  of 
South  Carolina  will  find  it  possible  to 
provide  additional  revenues  for  the  wel- 
fare program  of  that  Stote.  My  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina  knows  that 
the  State  of  Louisiana  has  about  twice 
as  many  people  who  are  receiving  as- 
sistance as  has  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. As  a  former  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  and  also  as  a  Senator  from  that 
State.  I  know  the  Senator  has  worked 
diligently  to  provide  aid  for  the  needy 
and. the  aged.  If  sufficient  revenues  can 
be  found.  I  know  this  liberalized  for- 
mula will  result  in  providing  aid  to 
needy  persons  who  today  are  receiving 
no  welfare  assistance. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
While  I  was  Governor.  I  fought  for  hav- 
ing the  funds  matched  at  all  times,  and 
to  make  sure  that  people  would  receive 
every  dollar  to  which  they  were  entitled 
through  matching  Federal  funds.  I  for 
one  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  pay- 
mentt  go  to  $75.  I  certeinly  hope  my 
State  will  do  what  is  necessary  if  more 
funds  are  required  to  mateh  Federal 
fimds. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield' 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAMQER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  advise  the  Senator  that  the  Stete 
of  North  Dakota  was  the  first  State  in 
the  Utaion  to  pass  an  oid-ac»  pensioo 
law.  That  law  was  enacted  in  1933, 
before  Dr.  Townsend  was  ever  heard  of.' 


To  show  the  Senator  that  there  were 
some  reactionaries  in  the  Senate,  after 
the  House  passed  a  decent  old-age  pen- 
sion bill,  believe  it  or  not.  the  Senate 
reduced  the  aid  to  $2.50  a  month. 

So  the  distingidshed  Senator  from 
Louisiana  can  see  what  great  pm^rtfa 
we  have  made.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
became  President  at  about  that  time; 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
that  shortly  thereafter  we  began  to  pro- 
vide some  funds  for  the  aged  people  of 
the  United  States. 

So  I  cannot  resist  letting  the  Senate 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  know  that 
North  Dakota  had  the  first  old-age  pen- 
sion law  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  unless  I  miss  my 
guess.  Bfr.  President,  the  dtsttngiiished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Lancki  I  played  an  important  part  in  the 
enactment  of  that  first  old-age  pension 
law. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes.  I  was  Governor 
of  North  Dakota  at  the  time,  and  I  am 
very  proud  that  that  was  one  of  the 
accomplishments  of  my  administration 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  further  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dakikl  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  IxHiisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr  LONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Let  me  ask  this  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana:  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
many  States  have  penalised  the  aged 
persons  within  their  borders  by  making 
such  ngid  requirements  in  connection 
with  participation  in  tlie  old-age  pen- 
sion plans  thnt  their  elderly  citizens  can 
scarcely  receive  any  benefits?  For  in- 
stance, if  an  aged  person  has  even  pur- 
chased a  cow,  sometimes  that  person 
will  be  removed  from  the  old-age  pension 
rolls. 

Mr.  LONG.  Such  situations  are  what 
have  troubled  many  of  us.  I  know  that 
Louisiana  probably  has  the  most  liberal 
requiremente.  insofar  as  old-age  assist- 
anee  is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  some  States  the  old-age  pension  plans 
require  that  a  recipient  of  old-age  as- 
sistance must,  if  he  owns  a  home,  place 
a  mortgage  on  his  home:  and  then,  after 
he  dies,  the  home  goes  under  the  auc- 
tioneers hammer,  in  an  effort  to  get 
back  some  of  the  old-age  assistance  funds 
which  went  to  that  person.  In  some  in- 
stances. I  understand  some  State  wel- 
fare plans  even  require  the  seUing  of  an 
elderly  woman's  gold  wedding  ring  prior 
to  her  burial,  if  she  is  to  be  dedaiwd 
eligible  to  receive  any  old-age  assistance 
during  her  lifetime. 

Prior  to  the  time  the  Louisiana  plan 
was  liberalised  a  story  was  told  about  an 
elderly  man  who  was  receiving  a  little  as- 
■iattance  through  the  old-age  pension 
rolls.  One  day  an  Investigator  found  that 
that  elderly  man  had  some  canned  goods 
">„*^  »»»etf  •  So  he  was  taken  off  of  the 
rolls  and  was  denied  the  meager  welfare 
check  he  had  been  receiving.  After  a 
few  months  had  passed  he  was  again 
permitted  to  receive  a  $5  check  monthly; 
but  then  someone  found  that  he  had  gona 
flahlng  and  had  caught  a  little  string  of 
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perch,  so  again  he  was  ^removed  from  the 

old-age  pension  rolls. 

We  have  disagreed  viigorously  with  the 
concept  that  old-age  pension  payments 
should  be  denied  to  a  person  who  has 
any  income  whatever. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  lope  that  aU  the 
States  will  make  their  c  Id-age  assistance 
plans  more  liberal,  so  that  more  elderly 
persons  will  be  entitled  to  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  bPFICER  (Mr. 
Damel  In  the  chair).  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  petmit,  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  I  desires  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  frojn  Louisiana  for 
offering  the  amendment ;  and  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair,  the  junior  Sena- 
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like  to  join  in 


tor  from  Texas,  would 
sponsoring  it. 

The  Chair  hopes  thet  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  v.ill  take  steps  to  enable 
their  elderly  citizens  to  i-ecelve  increased 
assistance,  so  as  to  be  able  to  catoh  up 
with  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  for  making  that  statement,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Tea  as  join  in  spon- 
soring this  measure. 

In  connection  with  this  proposal,  let 
me  point  out  that  under  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  lav.-,  we  anticipate 
that  223,043  persons  i:i  Texas  would 
benefit. 

Similarly,  let  me  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fromiSouth  Carolina 
that  in  the  case  of  his  £  tate.  we  expect 
that  under  the  proposed!  amendment  to 
the  law,  43,281  persons]  would  benefit. 
However.  I  hope  that  the  great  State  of 
South  Carolina  may  be  able  to  find  addi- 
tional revenues  with  which  to  match 
more  of  the  Federal  fund:  which  we  hope 
to  make  available,  so  that  number  can 
be  increased. 

I  know  that  Lousiana  has  about  three 
times  that  number  of  persbns  who  are  re- 
ceiving old-age  asistance;  and  I  hope 
that  South  Carolina  c^n  take  even 
greater  advantage  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  law  th^n  might  be  an- 
ticipated as  a  result  of  tt^e  chart  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record.        ! 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Sbuth  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  South 
Carolina  will  obtain  the  necessary  reve- 
nue, all  right.  We  have  sufficient  reve- 
nue for  that  purpose,  arid  I  believe  we 
shall  provide  it  in  this  (jionnection.  If 
I  had  not  thought  so.  I  Certainly  would 
not  have  Joined  in  sbonsoring  the 
proposal.  I 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  th|j  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  tho  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  i|rovide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Prjesldent,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendmerit  I  intend  to 
offer  to  Senate  biU  3183,  $ind  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  printled  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

The    PRESmiNO    OF^CER.      The 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

will  be  received  and  print- Jd,  and  will  lie 

on  the  table. 

en 210 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  submitted  by  me  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  MAG^'TJsoK],  the 
Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case],  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Netjbercer], 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamaraI. 

The  amendment  comprises  the  bill 
known  as  the  bill  for  domestic  parity  for 
wheat — sometimes  incorrectly  known  as 
the  two-price  system.  I  expect  to  de- 
bate the  amendment  next  week,  when 
the  amendment  comes  up  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  desfl  with 
some  of  our  farm  crops  by  commodities, 
instead  of  dealing  with  them  on  an 
across-the-board  parity  basis.  Person- 
ally. I  do  not  think  either  rigid  price 
supports  or  flexible  supports  will  solve 
the  farm  problem.  I  believe  we  shall 
have  to  approach  the  problem  on  a  com- 
modity basis,  and  I  think  that  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  case  of  wheat.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  just  as  ridiculous  for 
us  to  assume,  as  we  study  this  entire 
program,  that  we  could  conduct  our  tar- 
iffs on  an  across-the-board  basis.  That 
simply  could  not  be  done  and  would  not 
be  done. 

We  hope  to  have  the  amendment 
adopted  next  week,  whenever  I  am  able 
to  obtain  the  floor. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  amendment 
provides  for  the  holding  of  a  referendum, 
under  which  the  wheatgrowers  them- 
selves will  determine  whether  they  wish 
to  enter  into  this  program,  if  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  some 
questions? 

Mr.  ELLEr^DER.    I  gladly  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOIT.     For  the  sake  of  the 
legislature  record,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  several  questions. 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  basic  commodities  enumerated  in 
section  203.  what  is  the  Senator's  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  bill  upon  the  farm- 
ers who  are  not  engaged  in  the  growing 
of  any  of  such  basic  commodities? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Does  the  Senator 
mean  in  regard  to  the  soil  bank? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    They  could  partici- 
pate only  in  the  conservation-reserve 
program. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  "Hiat  would  leave  them 
under  the  reserve  program.  For  exam- 
ple. In  Colorado  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  Irrigated  farms  which  produce 
perhaps  15  or  20  acres  of  wheat,  ^me 
sugar  beeta,  hay,  and  feed  crops.    The 


point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  under  the 
acreage-reserve  program  which  is  sub- 
title A,  except  as  applied  to  such  small 
wheat  acreage  as  they  grow,  there  would 
be  no  application  to  them  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  None  at  all.  They 
would  come  under  what  we  call  the  sec- 
ond prong  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  They  would  come  un- 
der it  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned;  but 
since  Colorado,  under  the  allotment  plan 
is  not  a  commercial  corn  State,  corn 
grown  in  Colorado  would  not  be  covered 
by  the  first  section. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  now  to  the  sec- 
ond prong.  I  forget  which  Senator  it 
was  who  had  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  yester- 
day afternoon  on  this  subject;  but  re- 
ferring to  subparagraph  (1)  of  section' 
207  (a),  on  page  12,  it  provides  as 
follows: 

(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  for  the 
contract  period  protective  vegetative  cover 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  grass  and 
trees),  water -storage  facilltiea,  or  other  soU. 
water,  wildlife,  or  forest  consefTvlng  uses  on  a 
speclflcally  designated  acreage  of  land  on  the 
farm  regularly  used  In  the  production  of  » 
crops  (Including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay, 
alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require 
annual  tillage). 

As  I  understand,  the  process  of  merely 
leaving  the  land  alone,  to  grow  its  own 
protective  coverage,  would  not  qualify 
under  that  section. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Land  can  qualify 
for  the  conservation  reserve  only  if  it 
were  cropland.  The  Secretary  could  no 
doubt  agree  in  the  contract  b^ween  the 
Department  and  the  farmer,  that  if  a 
native  grass  would  conserve  the  soil, 
that  practice  could  be  followed  as  a 
method  of  participation.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  second  prong  of  this  pro- 
gram applies,  and  can  be  made  to  work, 
only  with  respect  to  acres  which  produce 
some  kind  of  crop,  l)e  it  a  row  crop,  or. 
as  I  explained  yesterday,  tame  hay,  or 
alfalfa — in  either  case,  it  must  be  land 
which  had  previously  been  planted,  no 
matter  whether  that  particular  crop  is 
cultivated  yearly  or  not.  In  some  States, 
certain  hays  are  planted,  and  they  pro- 
duce hay  for  4  or  5  or  6  years.  Under  the  ' 
terms  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  would  be 
permitted  to,  enter  into  a  contract  with 
respect  to  such  acreage. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  try  to  make  my 
particular  problem  specific.  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'M.uiONEY]  in  the  Chamber.  I  am 
sure  he  anticipates  what  I  am  getting  at. 

In  the  high  Plains  States  there  are 
areas  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  grow 
such  things  as  grasses,  except  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  For  example,  only 
yesterday  I  was  talking  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association.  He  pointed  out  that 
fact.  He  and  others  have  land  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  which  required  as 
much  as  15  or  20  years  to  re-cover  with 
grass.  So  the  planting  of  grasses  would 
be  of  no  use.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
money.  Alfalfa  or  hay  requires  too  much 
water.  The  only  thing  which  would  per- 
haps come  under  subparagraph  CD 
would  be  row  crops  of  one  kind  or 
another. 
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ICr.  ELLSNDER.  Let  me  state  to  my 
food  friend  from  Colormdo  that  there  Is 
a  third  program,  known  as  the  Great 
Plains  program,  which  la  not  Incorpo- 
rated In  this  bill.  It  Is  a  separate  and 
distinct  program,  which  I  hope  will  be 
enacted,  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  land  to 
which  the  Senator  is  now  referring.  We 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  Include  the 
Great  Plains  program  In  this  bill,  in 
which  we  had,  as  oxir  first  objective  un- 
der phase  1  of  the  soil  bank,  the  dis- 
couragement of  production  of  crops  on 
allotted  acres — production  which  would 
tend  fxirther  to. aggravate  our  surpluses 
of  basic  commodities. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program— the 
conservation  reserve,  which  we  are  now 
discussing — applies  to  any  lands  devoted 
to  the  production  of  any  crops.  It  is 
felt  that  If  we  can  put  Into  that  program 
as  much  as  20  million  or  25  million  acres. 
It  will  no  doubt  reduce  the  production  of 
many  small  grains  which  are  now  on  the 
market,  and  which  are  really  affecting 
the  price  of  com  and  wheat  grown  for 
feed,  as  well  as  other  prices. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  the  dlstin- 
ruished  Senator  realizes  that  in  that  par- 
ticular area  the  only  alternative  to  grass, 
which  takes  a  long  time  to  develop,  or 
wheat,  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  grains. 
the  sorghums,  mllos.  maize,  and  crops 
of  that  sort.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
Senator  agrees  with  me  that  the  attempt 
to  grow  more  and  more  of  such  grains 
would  only  in  turn  accentuate  the  wheat 
problem  and  the  small  grains  problem 
which  we  now  have.  -^^ 

Mr.  ELLENOER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  It  the  Intention  of 
the  committee  to  proceed  with  the  Great 
Plains  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  expect  the 
committee  will  do  so  as  soon  as  recom- 
mended legislation  is  drafted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  Is  really  the 
third  phase  of  the  soil  bank.  A  special 
study  was  made  of  a  program  to  meet 
a  problem  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Mid- 
western States. 

The  legislation  has  not  yet  been 
drafted;  that  is  why  we  did  not  put  it 
in  with  that  program. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  familiar  with 
that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  that 
phase  of  the  soil-conservation  program 
soon. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry to  go  forv.ard  with  it.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  wishes  to  take  the 
floor  now.  I  shall  be  glad  to  pursue  the 
matter  further  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  asked  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  be  kind  enough  to  yield  to  me  now 
because  I  wish  to  put  some  basic  mate- 
rial into  the  Rkcord.  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  courtesy. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  afternoon 
when  some  very  fine  tributes  were  paid 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  his  work  on 
the  bill.  Regardless  of  how  we  may  dif- 
fer on  the  final  votes,  I  would  certainly 
be  unfaithful  to  every  Impulse  I  have  if 
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I  did  not  commend  the  Senator  from 
TiWiWana  for  his  long  trip  around  the 
coimtry,  for  his  hard  work  in  committee, 
anfl  for  his  steady  Insistence  tliat  an 
agricultural  bill  get  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

We  may  differ  In  connection  with  a 
great  many  votes  as  the  bill  comes  along, 
but  as  I  put  into  the  Rzcord  my  ex- 
pressions of  some  of  my  opinions  as  to 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  certainly  also 
wish  to  put  into  the  Record  my  expres- 
sion of  opinion  of  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllcnderI. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  some  basic  ma- 
terial which  may  be  prontable  to  have  In 
the  Record,  so  that  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  It  and  perhaps 
use  it  m  the  discussions  that  lie  ahead. 

We  shall  have  a  discu-ssion  of  the 
wheat  problem.  The  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is  concerned 
with  that  right  now,  as  are  all  the  people 
who  are  Involved  in  the  producUon  of 
wheat. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  difttculty  with 
our  wheat  picture,  although  our 
stocks  on  hand  are  more  than  enough  to 
take  care  of  our  needs  for  a  long  time  in 
the  future. 

I  desire  to  submit  for  the  Record  at 
this  time  a  tabulation  of  the  production, 
stocks,  and  markets  of  wheat.  It  shows 
the  figures  for  the  periods  1935  to  1939 
from  1945  to  1949.  from  1950  to  1954* 
and  then  for  the  years  1D53.  1954,  and 
1955. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
chart  may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  a  look  at  the  chart  will  Indi- 
cate one  of  the  problems  which  face  the 


1956 


Increase,  In  the  population,  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  remains  at  about  500 
million  bushels.  We  do  not  change  the 
consumption  by  any  stilmulatlon  which 
we  would  like  to  give  to  It.  and  the  only 
hope  for  any  real  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption Is  to  be  realized  by  the  use  of 
the  commodity  in  all  types  of  feeds, 
such  as  for  livestock  and  products  which 
result  from  the  conversion  of  wheat  In- 
to meat,  eggs,  and  so  forth. 

If  we  were  to  start  tommorow  to  as- 
certain how  best  to  coi^serve  wheat  in 
the  United  States,  the  answer  would  be 
to  ask  people  to  eat  more  bread.  I  say 
that  because  if  the  people  eat  wheat 
only  In  the  form  of  bre^,  they  are  ac- 
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tuaHy  not  able  to  consume  very  much  of 
It;  but  if  they  eat  wheat  In  the  shape 
of  various  other  nutritious  foods,  they 
can  consume  a  great  deal  of  It. 

That  Is  why.  in  the  discussion  of  these 
agricultural  problems.  It  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  the  commodity  we 
are  discussing  may  not  Itself  be  con- 
sumed by  human  beings  to  the  same  de- 
gree it  would  be  if  it  could  be  trans- 
formed Into  other  foods. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  the  great  prob- 
lem is  to  find  something  to  induce  peo- 
ple to  eat  more  nutritious  foods  which 
depend  on  the  consumption  of  wheat. 

I  believe  It  is  also  worth  while  to  bear 
In  mind  that  under  the  International 
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Wheat  Agreement  we  have  increased  the 
cost  of  our  wheat  subsidies.  The  last 
figures  we  had  show  that  in  1954  and 
1955  we  were  paying  about  74.8  cents 
a  bushel  for  subsidies.  At  the  present 
time  we  cannot  move  wheat  even  with  an 
87-cents-a-bushel  subsidy,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  could  move  It  even  if  we  had  a 
subsidy  of  a  dollar  a  bushel.  That  pre- 
sents one  of  the  real  problems  with  re- 
spect to  wheat. 

The  second  chart  I  wtsh  to  present  for 
the  Record  is  a  chart  which  deals  with 
cotton.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
It  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  potat 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  chart  indicates 
that  we  have  been  building  up  a  very 
substantial  carryover  of  coiton  year  by 
year.  We.  have  increased  it  from  year 
to  year,  but  the  interesting  fact  is  that 
the  United  Stales  export  of  cotton  as  a 
percentage  of  world  tiade  has  been  drop- 
ping very  rapidly.  In  the  period  1935 
to  1939  United  States  exports  of  cotton 
as  a  percentage  of  world  trade  repre- 
sented 42.2  percent.  In  the  period  1945 
to  1949.  it  was  39.8  percent.  In  the  pe- 
riod 1950  to  1954,  it  was  33.7  percent.  In 
1953.  it  was  29.6  percent.  In  1954.  it  was 
29.3  percent.  In  1955  it  was  about  20 
percent. 

Gradually  we  are  lasing  our  world 
markets  for  cotton.  Gradually,  also, 
the  areas  of  the  world  which  depend 
upon  synthetics  are  finding  an  Increas- 
ing demand  for  those  products.  The 
consumption  of  rayon  and  acetate  has 
risen  from  an  equivalent  of  2.6  pounds 
in  the  1935-39  period  to  something  over 
7  pounds  at  the  present  tithe. 

Tlie  per  capita  civilian  consumption  of 
cotton  goods  has  stayed  at  about  25 
pounds.  Therefore,  the  problem  is  not 
like  the  problem  with  respect  to  wheat. 
We  have  not  lost  the  market  so  far  as  the 
domestic  consumption  is  concerned.  We 
liave  lost  the  world  market,  and  we  can- 
not get  It  back  very  easily. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 
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»  Preiiniluary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
In  1950.  soon  after  the  war  in  Korea 
started,  we  had  to  p^t  an  embargo- on 
cotton  exports,  because  at  that  time  we 
had  less  than  2  million  bales  on  hand? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  agree  that 
we  had  to  do  it.     I  agree  we  did  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  did  it.  The  ad- 
ministration thouRht  we  had  to  do  it  in 
order  to  keep  sufficient  cotton  on  hand 
for  our  use. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  was  done.  At 
the  same  time,  If  we  are  to  go  back  into 
cotton  history,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
time  when  we  did  not  put  quotas  on  cot- 
ton, or  acreage  allotments.  I  think  we 
should  have  put  on  a  limitation  in  1953. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  doubt  that  we 
could  have  put  on  a  limitation  in  1950. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  did  not  say  1950. 
I  said  1953.  In  1952  the  farmers  of  this 
country  should  have  been  asked  to  adopt 
cotton  quotas  for  the  1953  crop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  wUl 
remember  that  the  Korean  war  was  In 
progress,  and  that  is  why  crop  controls 
were  not  applied. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Korean  war 
was  in  progress,  but  it  was  not  a  very 
aggressive  conflict  at  that  time,  and  the 
need  for  cotton  had  pretty  largely  disap- 
peared so  far  as  the  armed  services  were 
concerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  the  existence  of  hostil- 


ities In  Korea  Is  tl^e  reason  why  quotas 
were  not  put  on  in  1953. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    The  argument  was 

made— and  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  it 

that  1952  was  an  election  year,  and  that 
-may  have  had  something  to  do  with  It. 
However,  regardless  of  that,  we  did  not 
impose  quotas  at  the  time  when  we 
should  have  done  so,  and  we  proceeded 
to  get  ourselves  into  all  kinds  of  trouble 
as  a  result. 

Here  again  it  Is  said  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  bring  the  matter  un- 
der control,  because  the  agricultural  act 
provides  that  the  acreage  can  be  brought 
down  to  10  million  acres.  However,  it 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Sec- 
retary in  his  calculations  must  use  a  5- 
year  period  In  estimating  what  the  aver- 
age production  is,  and  doing  that  he 
finds  that  production  went  up  tremen- 
dously last  year.  For  example,  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
the  average  production  in  1955  was  more 
than  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  Knowing 
something  about  the  poor  areas  of  Ari- 
zona, so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  It  is 
necessary  to  have  acre  after  acre  pro- 
ducing 3  bales. 

We  have  that  situation.  Farmers  have 
used  enormous  quantities  of  fertilizer. 
I  myself  gave  an  illustration  of  a  fanner 
who  approached  me  with  regard  to  his 
problem  of  acreage.  He  had  had  some- 
thing like  135  acres  of  cotton  on  which 
he  had  produced  about  a  bale  and  a  half 
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to  the  acre.  Hit  acreage  was  cut  to  70 
acres,  and  he  fertiliaed  the  70  acres  to 
the  point  where  he  raised  more  cotton 
irom  that  smaller  acreage  than  he 
had  raised  on  135  acres.  Under  such,  cir- 
ciunstances  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
bring  a  commodity  under  control 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  point  out  to 
my  good  friend  that  last  year  was  un- 
precedented, from  the  point  of  weather 
conditions.  I  do  not  suppose  our  farm- 
ers ever  had  a  year  at  any  time  in  our 
history  that  was  so  suitable  for  the  grow- 
ing of  all  crops.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
In  1955,  with  2,200,000  acres  less  than 
were  planted  in  1954.  we  produced  a  little 
over  1  million  bales  more  cotton 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  show.  The  farmer  was  cut 
down  in  acreage  In  1955  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, but  he  spent  extra  money  for  fer- 
tlllxer.  he  worked  harder,  and  produced 
a  bigger  jrleld. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  same  situation 
occurred  in  1954.  but  only  13  million  bales 
of  cotton  were  produced.  The  weather 
that  year  was  not  as  good  as  In  1955. 
So,  rains  at  the  proper  time,  and  other 
conditions,  are  really  the  things  that  en- 
abled the  farmers  to  produce  such  a  huge 
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quantity  of  cotton  and  other  crops  last 
year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  rains 
came  pretty  weU  in  1954.  There  was  a 
greater  incenUve  on  the  part  of  farmers 
to  produce,  and  they  did  produce.  Al- 
though the  acreage  of  cotton  will  be 
down  somewhat  in  1956,  it  will  not  come 
down  enough  to  make  any  appreciable 
dent  in  the  great  oversupply  of  cotton  we 
have  on  hand. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 
J4r.  ANDERSON.  I  3rield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
this  quesUon:  With  regard  to  the  high 
cost  of  operation  of  farms  with  present- 
day  methods,  to  what  extent  does  it  put 
pressure  on  the  farmer  to  produce  every- 
thing he  can  produce  under  any  system 
Congress  can  enact? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that  whenever  the 
farmer  is  confronted  with  increasing 
production  costs  he  faces  the  obligation 
to  produce  as  much  as  he  can  or  give  up 
his  farm.  That  situation  has  been 
steadily  going  on.  I  have  disposed  of 
some  farm  equipment  within  the  past 
year  or  so.  For  one  piece  of  equipment 
5  or  6  years  old  I  received  more  than  I 
paid  for  it  originally. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  It  seems  to  me  that  as 
acreage  restrictions  and  other  factors 
have  further  and  further  reduced  the 
size  of  a  farming  unit,  the  farmer  has 
been  faced  with  two  altemaUves.  One  is 
to  surrender  his  farm  as  being  no  Icnger 
an  economical  unit,  and  sell  It  to  a  larger 
producer,  or  make  what  he  has  left  pro- 
duce  more. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  he  has  no 
other  alternative. 

I  turn.  Mr.  President,  to  the  tobacco 
picture,  because  there  we  have  a  product 
which  has  k>een  very  carefully  controUed 
Even  thougn  production  has  gone  up  very 
sharply,  it  has  merely  followed  an  in- 
crease in  consumption. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  hurley 
tobacco  has  increased  from  306  million 
pounds  to  approximately  500  million 
pounds,  at  the  same  time  production  was 
increasing  from  15  million  pounds  to 
500  million  pounds.  That  is  why  the  to- 
bacco program  has  had  a  very  satisfac- 
tory history  and  an  acceptance  by  the 
growers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Riccrd  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  production 
stocks,  and  markets  of  burley  tobacco. 
and  flue-cured  tobacco.      ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricom 
as  follows: 


Crop  year  beKinninx  Oct.  1 


Burley  tobacco:  Production.  ,tork,,  markets  {farm-taUn-tcexghl  ba»i,) 
IMillkMi  po«ind.<i.  Mwpt  a  oiherwiw  indicated  | 


Carry-In 

froductlon 


Total  supply 

T>ome8tlc  consumption 

kiporu " 


Total  dIsappMrancv. 
CarryoTcr 


Carry-in 

Producthn ; llllUllllll 

Total  supply 

immMtic  consumption 

tixrorts .":":::::: 


Tola]  dlasppearaac« 
Carryover 


Flue-cured  tobacco:  Production,  stocks,  markets  {farm-sales 
IMUIioo  paun>ls.  rxcppt  as  otherwise  indicnt«d| 


-weight  basis) 


P«",*nUi"!n  '^^^^  h'  *  I*"*"ta«e  of  world  trade  fall  tvpe,) 

rer  cap  ta  (i.s  ymrs  and  oven  civlllun  con-siimiitlon  of  ciBarcttj>«  rnmirwl.t 

"^U^St.^'*  ^'^  *"•*  «»^">  consumption  ^y'^.ill:^Z^.'X^'r^-Y^ 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  we  consider 
the  increase  In  production.  I  believe  the 
lull  picture  becomes  plain.  With  re- 
spect to  cotton,  in  1954,  on  19,791,000 
acres  the  production  was  13,696,000  bales. 


and  In  1955.  on  17.489,000  acres,  the  pro- 
?K*'???c7"  14.663.000  bales.  indicaUng 
that  1955  was  a  banner  year.  The  same 
is  true  for  almost  every  crop  planted 
^i^li.  A^^^RSON.  It  is  a  quesUon  of 
whether  we  give  full  credit  to  the 
weatherman  for  those  things  or  give  a 
htUe  credit  to  the  farmer.    As  the  Sen- 


ator from  Nebraska  IMr.  Cuaral  has 
pointed  out.  the  farmer  tries  to  get  from 
his  land  the  greatest  possible  returns. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  R«co«d  a 
table  having  to  do  with  soybeans,  indi- 
cating, again,  a  pretty  satisfactory  rela- 
Uonship  of  this  crop  to  the  producUon. 
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•n^ere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«:ord.  as  foUows: 

Soybeans:  Production,  stocks,  market* 
. . (Milliwi  bash*ls,  except  as  otherwise  indicatedl 
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Crop  year  becinoinf  Oct.  1 


Carry-In ......... 

1 'rod  union 

TotaJ  supply  ■. 


CnishiniT'  (or  oil  and  meal . . 

Kx|>orled  a.*  hrann "rmT        ' 

Seed  and  feed  • 

—  — —  .4,.... 


Total  dispositioo  ■. 


Carryover ' 

^''^i'o"'  «»'**"»  "'"I  »"y»^  "ir.biin  MuiVaie'iii  btisi/ 

''Siu'Tvi^l^rbL^r.™.'..*:!:!!?!!!!.?'  "•""  '^^  (".ybei^i  «d  «yb^  oilbii 


1935-39 
average 


.8 
56.2 


194.5-49 
average 


4.7 
208.9 


66.6 


,35.6 

4.1 

1&6 


56.2 

.5 
6.0 

6.6 


I  Duo  to  roumtlnc.  Items  do  not  always  add  to  totaL 
I  InrliidMi  rnniHiiiil  ^, 

Mr. 


213.5 


174.0 

9.1 

26.7 


309.8 

3.7 
27.8 

«80.0 


1950-54 
average 


4.4 

298.0 


302.4 


238.  6 
3.5.3 
22.7 


2»(',.5 

8.8 
65.4 

65.6 


1953 


10.1 
268.8 


278.7 


213.2 
39.5 
24.5 


277.2 

1.3 
46.6 

•69.7 


19M 


1.3 
341.6 


342.9 

249.0 
CO.  1 
23.7 


332.  S 

10.0 
66l0 

61.9 


1B55    esti- 
mate 


10.0 
371.3 


381.3 


275.0 
TO.O 
28.0 


373.0 

To 


I  Includes  residual. 

Mr.      ANDERSON. 


»  Unofficial  estlmatea.  Based  on  data  from  various  sources.                '                 ~ 

merely  because  I  shall  be  ref7rr!ntto     L^tL^REcL?"  arthTooii?  a^;^^^  "^^^  ^^^"^  ^°  objection,  the  table 

^m^:  oti;rdii^ilLiLTe"ru\rv?     ^^^-^o'^^V^^^^^^^  Tfon^"— — ^--- 

fiice  (rough):  Production,  stocks,  markets 
. "•*""  hundredweight,  except  as  otherwise  indicated)  ' 


■f 


'A 


Crop  year  beginning  Aug.  I 

193.5-39 
average 

mj-w 

average 

1950^54 
average 

1953 

1954 

I9.V5 
estimate 

Carry-In 

rro<Juctlon -"---"""""I""""" 

Total  supply  «... 

2,637 

22,434 

1,374 

1,3.12 

35,522 

74 

3,820 

49,969 

432 

1,816 

62,761 
417 

7,857 

«  64, 216 

64 

26,700 

'  53, 420 

*^                100 

Domestic  consumption 

28,860 

36,665 

53.849 

56,018 

67,869 

27,050 
14. 119 

77,260 

Kx|H>ru ; J  J* - 

TotaJ  disappearance 

Carryout ^. 

20,  (Kt8 
3.248 

21,467 
13,483 

25,548 
19.835 

2.5,  7.53 
22,708 

26,360. 
23,000 

23.  .'m 

34.950 

45.383 

48,461 

41,160 
26^700 

49,300 

3, 627                  },  715  j 

ii.466 

7.567 

37,900 

.     ■             ■                  . 

Calendar  years 

T  nited  Ptatef.  erports  rw  a  perrentigo  of  world  trade 

»1.2 

8.7 

M3.6 
4.6 

13 
6.3 

17 
5.3 

12 
6.3 

riT  capiu  civilian  consumption  ot  iiiilkxl  rioc  (pounds) ""^iC?!""!!" 

■  n(>e5  not  include  nmdiirtlnn  nrtnln/^rCt.t...      X»l ,    c    ...    .r,         .. 

11 
&3 

>  19.36-40  averags 
•  1946-50  average. 


and  Florida.  — ■■~.  "™«-ir— ^..«wuri,  oouio  «.aroiuia,  Arizot 

'  lUm»|do  not  add  to  toUl.    Total  supply  adjusted  to  eqa  1  total  distribution 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 


printed  in  the  Ricobd,  as 


senior  Senator  from  Florida  iMr   Mr»t 

hTik^en^rf.?  r  F^^^ofi;     PrintSmSJe^XroartSrp^in\\Sl     ,,,^-^^S^«- objection,  the  table  was 

has  taken  on  agricultural  questions  has     having  to  do  with  fresh  citriiTfruits  and     foUoSS: 

Fresh  citrus  fruits:  Production,  markets 
- IMIUioo  pounds,  except  as  otherwise  indicated) 


Calendar  year 

1938-39  aver- 
age 

1945-49  aver- 
age 

1950-54  aver- 
age 

1953 

1954 

1055  estimate 

Production 

Imports """II "' * ' 

Total  supply  I 

6,876 
32 

9,115 
13 

7,607 
25 

7,838 
37 

7,876 
13 

7,798 

Domestic  dL-wppearanre: 

Civilian  con.tumpiton ........ 

Armed  Forops .     ""*■■""""*""•—•———————-—...•..... 

Exports  and  slilpmciiU."IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

6.907 

9.129 

7,532 

7.875 

7,589 

6,345 
562" 

8,121 
245 
763 

6,629 
106 
797 

6,776 
121 
978 

6^552 
108 
929 

Total  distribution 

Inlted  States  exports  as  a  percentage  of  world  tnde- 

Orangw. ........... 

Wra|)pfruit..........IIIIIIIIII"** " **"" — * — — — . 

l*mons............IIIII"I~"*""""**""**""**"*"*"*—"— --———— — 

6.907 

9,129 

7,532 

7,875 

7,589 

9.9 

28.2 

7.9 

19.2 

64.6 

9.5 

M2.6 

«48.0 

«7.6 

J4.8 

47.0 

9.4 

. 

iTwth  citrus  fnilt«  (pounds) 

4&5 
&7 

87.2 
3X2 

42.8 
3&8 

42.8 
41.6 

40.6 
44.1 

1  rooesaed  citrus  fruit*,  (arm  weight  equiv^t  (poundi)  "IIIIIIII 

«L7 

Total  (pounds) 

M.3 

W.4 

n.3 

M.3 

817 



» I>ae  to  rounding,  items  do  not  always  add  to  total. 


'  1950-53  average. 


ma 


\ 


! 


I 


I 


[ 


■J. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows  that  the  consumption  of 
fresh  citrus  fruits  has  been  fairly  stable, 
but  that  the  use  of  processed  citrus  fruits 
has  expanded  trecxendously.  Here  was 
a  group  of  persons  who  decided  to  do 
something  about  their  agricultural  prob- 
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lem.  and  who  succeeded  in  doing  it  by 
increasing  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  processed  citrus  fruits  from  5  pounds 
per  c&pita  to  54  pounds  per  capita.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that,  the  situation  of  ih» 
citrus-fruit  industry  would  have  been 
disastrous. 

Commercial  apples:  Production,  stocks,  markets 
(MUlioa  pounds,  etccpt  w  oth«nrbe  Indicated) 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unsmimoiu  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoro  at 
this  point  a  table  dealing  with  commer- 
cial  apples. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d 
as  follows: 


Production  luiTlnf  ralue 

Frrsh  sales 

For  prooedainc 

Applm  for  fmh  u»: 
Becinuinc  «t»^f 

Prolnrtioii  • ..... 

ImporU 


Total  supply  >. 

DoOM^stlc  disappearance 

Civilian      

Arnicil  forws 

Eiljortj  anfl  shipmentji 

Total  distribution  » 
Emiing  stocks ' 


United  States  exports  as  a  percentasc  of  world  trade  (percent) 


Per  capita  rivill-ui  consumption: 

Fr«>3l«  as»' (pounds) 

Proo  !i^^.■d,  tarm  weight  equivalent  (poumkt) 


«  Includes  apples  for  sale  for  freah  me  and  (]uantiti«>«  used  la 
»  Uue  to  rouudins.  »U-nis  do  not  alwaj  j  jKld  to  totttl. 


farm  houschoMn 


'  l»S0-o3  arc 


Mr.      ANDERSON.    Mr.      

dealing  with  the  dairy  situation.  I  ask     and 


President,     total   milk.    Its   production,   utilization.        There  being  no  obi^rtinn    th.  ♦-m. 
the  RicoRD  a  uble  with  reference  to  »*    *         •  as  roiiows. 


Total  milk:  >   Production,  utilisation,  and  distribution 
IBi'lion  pounds,  except  as  otherwise  indicati<d| 


Calendar  year 


Total  milk  pnxiurtion. 


UtiliKAtion  (mdk  orju'valent): 

fluid  luilk  and  rrf.un  ;u>d  other  ' 

Kutter  (creamer)-  and  farm) 1 

(  heese 

Kvaporited  and  cootiensed  mUk 

I>ry  wbofe  milk 

Icecream 

Fad  to  calves '" " 


iga&-39 

averafa 


1M.V40 
averafe 


1«.V)-M 
avecaca 


lOA. » 


117.6 


Becinnbw  eommerrial  stocks. 

Total  milk  pnxluition 
Impoits. 


44.2 

44  0 

C7 

4.8 

.1 

a.3 
lit 


Total  supply  *. 


CtrlUan  consumption  ... 

Arrood  Forv-es ' 

Commorrtal  exports  and  shlpoieiits 

Net  iMirchitMn,  USDA  ' 

Fed  to  taivwH '-iiiii-iiriiiiiiii;™:!;:: 

Total  distribution  ' 

EnUlntc  commercial  stocks  '......"IIIIIIII    ** 

Pw  capita  ctvtitain  ransnmptlon- 

Vjl^i  "!lw-,''.*'"'rj""*  <H,uiTalent-fat  solids  basb  (pounds). 

Tot:»l  milk  faf  solkis  fpounds) vi-^—^w/. 

Toi:d  nonfat  inilk  solids  ipounds)  ' 

Chewte  (pourHis) " ** 

Cundetiiie*!  and  evaporated  milk  (poundj)"™ 

rluid  milk  and  cream  (pounds) ~     ' " 

lee  rream— prodart  wrifht  (poondit) 

Butter,  farm  and  factory— actual  weight  (poaDAi)V"."".'."l'.'.l 


105.9 


loat 
«as 

".4 

"i'i" 


K.I 

lis 

;.• 

1.3 

«. » 

3.-.' 

Xi 

117. « 
.3 


u^; 


iaBL4 


IWl  7 

a.  a 

3  3 
3.3 


57.0 

31  n 

1X4 

6.6 

.H 

7.4 

14 

IlS 

1I&7 


lAU 


lft&4 


131.4 


b«\i!r'''.::?SCn  U.Tj^,*r.r'e"t*"''  manufact,m«d  ,lair>.  products.  Including 
•  Other  mcludes  dry  cream  malU-d  milk,  dry  part  skim  milk,  drj-  icecream  mix. 


7V1 

31.2 
3».  )j 

«.i 
1«L3 
IM 

•.8 
1&8 


117. « 


7S0 

•JU.  9 
47.  M 
«.8 
19.1 
173 
1H.7 
1U.5 


15 
I.  I 
2.4 
3.4 


57  7 

3:2.3 

IS  3 

6.3 

in 
3.3 


133.  7 


131.4 
.6 


im.  9 

3.rt 

.9 

7.9 

3.3 


5a4 

33.9 

13  4 

«.3 

7.7 
3.4 

T» 

123.7 
.5 


1986 
eatimala 


134.  • 


•I.I 
31.0 
13  4 

a.5 

.8 
M.3 
XI 


137. « 

1118 

2.8 

.» 

S.4 


IHS 


119.3 

3.6 


10« 

27.6 

47.  S 

7.5 

17.8 

350 

17.3 

«L3 


131 6 

3  3 

^ 

a^7 

47.3 

7.4 

17.2 

34t 

17.7 

Ki 

3.3 


17.1 
411.. I 
7.8 
16.3 
349 
17.3 

ao 


7M 
97.  S 

4aj 

7.7 
1«,5 
S&t 

as 


r.l:;S:iXJ^H"?;;^l,'r;".^"f;crs'^'  "'^  ^^  -^^-^^  ol  independently 
« l)ue  to  rouiuujg,  itaaw  do  not  a. way;  add  to  otaL 


I 


1956 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  the 
question  of  controls  upon  cattle  is  an 
Interesting  one.  The  livestock  industry 
has  been  very  vigorous  in  saying  it  want- 
ed no  controls  of  cny  kind  or  description 
I  have  never  known  whether  they  were 
completely  right  or  completely  wrong 
I  have  here  a  table  showing  that  the  per 
caplU  consumption  of  beef  has  gone 
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from  54.8  pounds  in  1935  to  1939  to  79  2 
pounds  in  1954,  and  to  81  pounds  in  1955 
Mr.  President,  we  have  the  greatest 
cattle  numbers  we  have  ever  known 
Personally.  I  think  there  is  a  reason  for 
that  which  does  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  but  has  to  do  with 
income-tax  provisions.    We  may  have  to 

lieef:  Production,  stocks,  markets 
[MUIIon  pounds,  carcas.'  wricht  e<juirak>nt| 
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get  to  that  at  a  later  date.  But  beef 
which  has  come  on  the  market  has  found 
some  consuniers,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  beef,  its  pro- 
duction, stocks,  and  markets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Calendar  year 


l91't-39 
avrrafie 


a  VI' rage 


IVSO-.M 
average 


1953 


BeslnninK  stocks. 

Product  lun 

ImiMTU 


1954 


Total  supply  i. 


Civilian  mavumption 

Arnifl  Ki<r«v.<i 

Net  |>urrli;iM>s  fiirex|iort.  l'SI>.\, 
Kxporis  and  shipments 


Total  dUtrilmtkNi  >. 
Ending  »iuck:i  ' 


112 

6.937 

315 


7.363 


163 

a  719 

lii3 


10, 041 


IQ.'l.') 
estimate 


1'.I9 

10, 6M 

3J7 


11.341 


7.1«i7 

"'-56 
53 


Per  capita  civilian  oinsiimptlon  (pounds) 


7.  IW 

VJ 

54.8 


b.943 
G3 


9.874 
170 

<i2.7 


10.49(1 
494 


3S 


3»i3 

lZ4:i3 

271 


249 

12,991 

225 


IZIXW  , 

li  139 
530 


213 
07.  1 


'  Due  to  rounding.  Items  do  not  alwa>s  add  to  total 


58 


12.717 
249 

76.7 


13,  4(->5 

I2,7fi5 
450 


1K4 
13.60tf 


(i2 


13,277 
188 

79.2 


kl.O 


^^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Pork:  Production,  stocks,  markets 
(Million  pounds,  carcass  weicht  p<iulva^ntl 


consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 


Cnk<n.lar  >-ear 


193,V39 
average 


Berinning  slacks 

Pnxliietion 

lni|«>ru 


U 


Total  supply  ' 


Civilian  <vm«iimption 

Arme<l  Fofrt'X    

Net  (Hirrliikxes  l«>r  ex|iort,  i'.^r).\!I] 
Eximrts  and  shi|>men'.s 


Total  dislritMition  >. 
Ending  stoc-ks  ' 


Per  capiU  civilian  consumption  (poands): 


average 


19.V)-M 
aver;tge 


502 

7,337 

48 


7.8S7 


7.286 


142 


.42S 
4.<i8 


55.; 


3f» 

10,538 

1 


10.927 

9,771 

4;« 

221 
81 

10.308 
420 

08.6 


'  Due  to  rounding,  items  do  not  always  add  to  total. 


1X.3 


408 

10,  752 

lUI 


1I.32II 

10.394 
330 

"'"ia 


10.  8,^7 
463 


6ti.: 


19S4 


1955  cBtl- 
mate 


489 

10.063 

161 


I'l.  716 


9, 9f.7 
3U8 

"'134' 


10.389 
327 


10.  463 


9,631 
278 

"105 


10,014 
449 


62.9 


59.  7 


449 
10,  '.*UJ 


66.0 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  'table 
nnally.  because  of  its  relat  >n5hip  to  both  dealing  with  the  production  of  corn  the 
beef  and  pork.  I  ask  unanimou;  consent     stocks  on  hand,  and  the  markets.     ' 

Corn:  Production,  stocks,  markets 
'Million  bushels,  except  as  otherwise  Indlcatedl 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Crop  year  beginning  Oct.  1 


f'^T'" 

Production 

Imports 


Total  supply. 


19:{.Vv19 
average 


250.3 

3,315.6 

2.16 


I>ome8f  Ic  ronsumptlnn: 
Industrial  and  fciod  uses 

Seed 

Livestock  feeds 


Total 

Fxporta l„ 

Total  disappearance. 
Carryuut 


United  States  exports  as  a  percentage  of  world  trade  (grain  only)  (percent). 


2.591.5 


184.7 

1.V9 

1, 972. 0 


2,172.6 
44.0 


2.216.6 
374.  S 


I94.V-40 
average 


341.4 

8.050.8 
.7 


3.3W.9 


249.8 

11.8 

Z  614. 1 


2.875.7 
75.9 


2,951.6 
447.3 


1950-54 
average 


7.11.9 

3,087.8 

.9 


3.840.6 


1953 


768.8 

3. 192.  5 

1.1 


3.  9ri2.  4 


252.0 

11.0 

2.678.0 


2,941.0 
111.0 


3.A'i3.0 

788.6 


23%.  7 

10.9 

2.690.1 


2,939.7 
103  0 


3,043.7 
919.7 


1954 


919.7 

3. 010. 3 

1.1 


3.931.0 


>  248. 9 

111.9 

•  3.  5;i9. 4 


3,799.3 
103.0 


2.902.3 
1.028.8 


1955  estimate 


1.02s.  8 

3,184.8 

1.0 


4.314.6 


2.V1O 

11.0 

2.747.0 


3.0'W.O 
<  100. 0 


3.108.0 
1. 106.6 


Year  beginning  July 


9.4 


41.5 


66.1.f 


70. 8 


63.9 


42.7 


1  Uiwfflciai  nstimatOi 


>  Exports  of  grain  only. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  sometime  I  will  have  the  op> 
portunlty  and  oocaaion  to  deal  with  these 
flsures.  I  wanted  them  to  appear  in  the 
Raooao  so  that  they  may  be  ayailable 
to  all  Senators  for  examination.  Instead 
of  having  to  hand  them  back  and  forth. 

I  desire  to  yield  the  floor,  merely  say- 
ing that  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  in 
giving  aie  an  opportunity  to  place  the 
tables  in  the  Recobo  so  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent del^ate  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  refer  to  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


February  27 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR PAYNE  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa*.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  on 
Monday  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne  1  may  be  recog- 
nized for  about  20  minutes. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  are  no  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak.  I  move  that,  pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  Monday 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being. 
under  the  order  previously  entered  until 
Monday.  February  27,  1956.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


SENATE 

MoND.w,  Febriary  27, 1956 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  in  spite  of  the  clouds  and 
darkness  which  sadly  limit  oiu:  finite 
vision,  keep  us  steadfast  in  the  assurance 
that  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  Thy  throne. 

Thou  hast  Uught  us  that  Thou 
dwellest  not  Just  out  on  the  rim  of  the 
universe  far  from  our  individual  pulse 
beat,  but  also  In  humble  and  contrite 
hearts,  and  that,  as  we  are  made  in  Thy 
image,  no  despot  can  enslave  our  eon- 
sciences. 

Against  the  defilement  by  Impious 
hands  of  that  sacred  Inner  shrine,  we 
pledge  a  sacrifice  from  which  no  cost  can 
hold  us  back. 


Strengthen  our  will,  we  beseech  Thee, 
to  halt  the  designs  of  tyrants,  dnmk 
with  the  sight  of  power,  who  would  bring 
us  and  all  people  under  their  slavish 
domination. 

And,  as  we  say  and  pray  'God  bless 
America."  make  our  land  the  ktad  of  a 
land  Thou  canst  bless  and  make  a  fit 
channel  for  Thy  healing  grace  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  one 
whose  truth  wUl  make  all  men  free 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  February  24.  195C,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitUng 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid^bc- 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

<Por  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


UNOFFICIAL  JOINT  MEETING  OP 
THE  TWO  HOUSES  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
I  should  Uke  to  announce  that  on 
Wednesday.  February  29.  at  12:30  p  m  , 
there  will  be  an  unoflHcial  joint  meeting 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  House 
Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an 
address  by  His  Excellency,  the  President 
of  Italy,  Giovanni  Gronchi. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  authorized  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Lxhman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Securities  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  authorised  to  meet 
this  afternoon  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 


ing  the  morning  hour  there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  2  minutes  on  statements. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


1056 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 


INVESTIOATION  OP  LOBBYING 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  three 
editorials,  one  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  one  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  one  from  tl:e  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

(Prom   the   New   York    Herald   Tribune   of 
February  20.  1956] 

Lobby  Ii«vx8ttcattow 
When  a  California  oilman  offered  to  con- 
tribute ta.500  to  the  campaign  fund  of  a 
South  Dakota  Senator,  he  sUrred  up  a  hor- 
nefs  ne«t.  First  result  of  bla  action  waa  the 
Prealdentlal  reto  of  the  bill  to  free  natural 
gas  produceri  from  Federal  price  regulation. 
The  President  waa  outraged  by  the  offer,  even 
though  the  Senator  In  question.  Republican 
Francis  Cakr,  turned  it  down  and  voted 
against  the  bill. 

But  that  was  Just  the  beginning.  Last 
week  the  entire  Senate  went  Into  acUon. 
Following  the  lead  of  Senators  Ltmoon  B 
Johnson.  Democrat.  Texas,  and  Willum  f 
Knowland.  RepubUcan.  California,  majority 
and  minority  leadera.  respectively.  It  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  set  up  a  special  commutes 
to  Investigate  any  and  aU  attempts  to  Influ- 
ence legUlatlon  "through  campaign  contrl- 
butlona.  poUUcal  actlvlUea.  lobbying  or 
•  •  •  other  activities."  The  reaolutlon 
called  for  an  8- man  committee.  4  DemocraU 
and  4  Republicans. 

The  two  leaders  went  to  work  at  one*  to 
And  their  men.  This  was  not  easy.  First,  no 
Senator  running  for  reelection  waa  eligible 
Second.  It  waa  neceasary  to  And  two  In  each 
party  who  had  voted  for  the  gas  bUl  and  two 
who  had  voUd  against  It.  Finally  it  waa 
necessary  to  convince  thete  men  that  they 
ou«;ht  to  undertake  what  would  be  a  distaste. 
ful  task  at  best  Nevertheless,  the  commit- 
tee  was  formed  wlhin  24  boura  of  the  paaaaaa 
of  the  resolution.  " 

In  marked  contrast  to  regular  Senate  com- 
mittees,  this  one  was  authorised  to  select  Its 
own  chairman.  It  was  expected  that  Senator 
ALBBRT  OoBx.  Democrat.  Tennessee,  would  bs 
the  members' choice.  Senator  Oaax  Is  chalr- 
'"kPJ*'.'*'*  8«nate  Blecilons  Subcommlttae. 
which  had  already  decided  to  Investigate  a 
part  of  the  general  area  to  be  covered  bv  the 
special  committee. 

The  InvesUgation  Into  "att«npU  to  In- 
fluence improperly  or  Illegally"  Members  of 
the  Senate  or  senatorial  candidates  will  b« 
extended  to  similar  attempu  In  connecUoa 
with  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch.-  The  judiciary  was  specifically  ex- 
eluded.  The  House  of  RepresenUtlvea  so  far 
has  Uken  no  action  In  the  matter. 

The  new  committee  was  dirwtcd  to  make 
speclttc  recommendations  In  theaa  threa 
areas:  «««!• 

1.  Improvement  and  modemlsaUon  of  the 
Federal  election  laws. 

2.  Improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  governing  campaign 
contributions:  the  Hatch  Act.  governing  po- 
Utlcal  activities  by  Federal  employew!;  and 
the  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act. 

3.  Assurance  of  "appropriate  administra- 
tive action  In  connection  with  all  persona, 
organizations,  aesoclatlons.  or  corporations 
believed  to  be  guilty  of  wrongdoing  punlab- 
ahle  by  law." 


'  It  Is  required  to  report  by  January  31. 1967. 
and  Is  authorized  to  spend  up  to  $350  OOo' 
Concerning  lU  work.  Senator  Johnson  said 
there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  Interim  reports 
upon  which  legal  changes  might  be  made 
before  the  November  elections. 

Senator  Knowland  said  that  the  commit- 
tee had  "one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
ever  assigned"  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  leaders  did  not  Just  sit  back 
and  wait  for  the  committee's  report,  how- 
ever. On  Friday  they  announced  a  decision 
to  work  together  on  legislation  to  modernize 
laws  on  campaign  activities  In  time  for  the 
November  elections.  Immediate  goal  Is  to 
place  a  "realistic"  limit  on  campaign  spend- 
Ing.  permit  Income-tax  deductions  up  to  $100 
for  campaign  contributions  and  allow  radio 
and  television  companies  td  divide  free  time 
between  "major"  parties  without  having  to 
give  equivalent  time  to  spUnlter  parties  Pur- 
pose of  the  Ux  deduction  la  to  broaden  par- 
tlclpatlon  In  campaign  flnaiiclng. 

I  From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  February  25 
1956) 

Infxuence.  Piopeb  and  Improper 
The  Senate  has  appot&ied  Its  special  in- 
fluence committee,  which  Is  charged  with  the 
task  of  looking  Into  the  whole  large  question 
of  Improper  etforu  to  Influence  legislators 
and  Government  employees  by  means  of 
c.impalgn  contributions.  It  U  a  good  bi- 
partisan committee,  consisting  of  Senators 
experienced  In  Investigation.  Senator  Gore 
who  has  been  spoken  pf  as  the  probable 
chairman,  hopes  that  the  Investigation  will 
bring  about  basic  remedial  legiclatlon. 

The  committee  has  its  work  cut  out  for  It. 
Politics  Is  not  carried  on  In  a  vacuum.  There 
never  was  such  a  thing  as  a  campaign  con- 
tribution that  was  not  given  In  the  hope  of 
Influencing  political  decUBons.  The  question, 
often  aeked  but  never  satisfactorily  answered! 
Is  at  what  point  ar  effort  to  Influence  the 
course  of  politics  by  campaign  contribu- 
tions ceases  to  be  proper  and  becomes  Im- 
proper. The  President  found  that  the  lobby- 
ing In  the  case  of  the  gas  bill  was  arrogant, 
and  there  are  few  who  will  defend  the  con- 
Ulbutlon  of  $2,500  which  mas  proffered  to 
Senator  Case.  Here  was  Impropriety  that 
everyone  recognizes.  But  no  one  would  seri- 
ously contend  that  InteresU  directly  or  in- 
directly affected  by  the  fate  of  that  bill  were 
not  entitled  to  support  their  InteresU  by 
every  device  of  legitimate  persuasion.  Just 
where  Is  the  l)orderline  beyond  which  the 
lobbying  In  this  case  became  Improper?  No 
one  can  pin  It  down  for  sure. 

Nor  have  efforts  to  legislate  on  the  amounts 
and  sources  of  legitimate  campaign  contri- 
butions ever  been  really  effective.  Mr 
Thomas  O-Nelll  touched  on  the  htetory  of 
these  efforts  In  his  column  In  the  Evening 
Sun  of  Friday.  Restrictions  of  that  type  al- 
ways seem  to  have  convenient  loopholes. 

Probably  the  best  we  can  hope  for  Is  not 
•peclflc  restrictions  of  this  type,  but  a  better 
and  more  systematic  Illumination  of  where 
the  money  comes  from,  and  why.  If  there  is 
full  disclosure  of  the  amounts  and  kinds  of 
pollUcal  contributions,  and  If  their  true 
aources  are  really  Identified,  at  least  the  pub- 
lic will  know  what  Is  going  on.  At  present, 
most  of  the  time.  It  doesn't.  There  exists  no 
atudy  that  treats  this  question  of  electoral 
financing  In  realistic  detail— and.  of  course, 
•uch  studies  as  there  are  become  obsolete 
quickly.  Nor  Ijas  there  ever  t)een  full  and 
systematic  disclosure  In  the  realm  of  local. 
State,  or  naUonal  politics. 
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tant  to  the  investigation  into  lobbylnr  and     ii>'«nnrx-m«n,» 

use  of  money  to  Influence  legislators     One     ^^^^^^^^^^^VE  COMMUNICATIONS  ETC. 
effect  of  the  furor  over  Senator  Cases  dis-  ~ 


H^,/!'  ,!f**  **"•  forthcoming  inquiry  is 
liTf^oi^*^  ■  "^^^"^^  "P  ^^  contributions  for 

ln^,lttf„*'''K.?^*^"!  ''■°'"  <*°°°"  interested 
In  getting  bills  through  Congress.  Even 
regular  contributors  are  likely  to  think  twice 
before  offering  any  substantial  sum  to  a 
Senator  or  Representative  while  the  Investi- 
gation Is  under  way.     It  becomes  especially 

i3^lf 'l^  ^^"^'o'-e-  to  encourage  campaign 
contributions  from  other  sources. 

The  evil  that  has  come  sharply'  into  focus 
as  a  result  of  the  natural-gas  lobby's  activ- 
ities  Is  not  the  spending  of  money  in  political 
campaigns.  The  people  must  be  Informed 
about  lEsues  and  candidates  If  they  are  to 
vote  intelligently.  Our  democratic  system 
Is  admittedly  expensive  to  operate.  The  real 
danger  arises  when  special  interests  contrib- 
ute heavily  to  political  campaigns  In  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  legislators  elected  with 
such  help  will  pass  bills  the  special  Inter'^ts 
want.  The  Senate  concluded,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  Case  Incident,  that  this  danger 
demands  thorough  investigation. 

At  the  same  time  the  Senate  leaders  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  campaign  con- 
Ulbutions  do  not  grow  on  bushes.  While 
striking  a  blow  at  gifts  from  special  Interests, 
they  see  the  need  for  encouraging  more 
numerous  donations  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  citizens  Interested  In  good  government. 
Consequently,  the  plan  that  seems  to  be 
emerging  from  conferences  by  Majority 
Leader  Johnson.  Minority  Leader  Knowland 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
emphasizes  three  Important  stops: 

First,  It  would  p'rmlt  taxpayers  to  deduct 
from  their  taxable  Income  political  cont-1- 
butlons  up  to  $100.  This  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial Incentive  to  taxpayers  to  aid  the 
party  or  candidates  of  their  choice.  Contri- 
butions on  this  level  vrould  not  be  large 
enough  to  create  any  sense  of  obligation*  on 
the  part  of  the  candidate  to  the  donor  For 
some  legislators,  this  proposal  may  well  be- 
come a  declaration  of  Independence. 

Second.  It  would  permit  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks  to  give  free  time  to  major 
candidates  without  extending  slmUar  favors 
to  every  fringe  or  splinter  office  seeker  This 
would  notably  ease  the  high  cost  of  cam- 
paigns. 

Tnlrd.  expenditure  limits  would  be  lifted 
to  make  the  law  meaningful,  and  reporting 
requirements  would  be  drastically  tightened. 
Means  should  also  be  found.  In  our  opinion, 
of  extending  the  safeguards  of  the  bill  to 
campaigns  for  nomlnaUon.  which  In  about 
one-third  of  the  States,  are  equivalent  to 
elections.  Senator  Mundts  proposal  that 
congressional  candidates  be  required  to  file 
In  Washington  duplicates  of  their  reports  to 
the  States  on  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  appears  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
merit  In  this  connection. 

The  Important  objectives  are  to  stimulate 
a  flow  of  contributions  from  the  right 
sources,  to  discourage  gifts  that  tend  to  sway 
legislative  Judgment  and  to  expose  all  trans- 
actions bearing  upon  nomination  and  elec- 
tion to  public  ofllce  to  the  fullest  public 
scrutiny. 


hpS!  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

AMENDMEKT       OP       AXMT       AND       Al«       FORCE 
VlTALteATlON     AND     ReTIKMENT     EQUALIZA- 

TiON  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv 

to  amend  section  302  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  yitallzation  and  Retirement  EqSallza! 
tlon    Act    Of    1948,    as    amended    (with    an 

Ar^r^^^^'^f^  P^P*''^^  ^°*^«  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Ai«:ndme»t  op  Title  18.  United  States  Code 
Relating  TO  MAn.iNG  OP  Obscene  Mattee  ' 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster  Gen- 

fltinn?'^'"^"'''^  *  ^^^  °^  proposed  legis- 
latlon  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 

S^!"j;*.K '""^  *°  *^*  "^^^  °^  Obscene  mat! 
ter  (with  an  accompanying  paper)-  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


inrom  the  Waahlngtcm  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  February  37,  1066] 

Honest  Klictions  Bnx 
The  drive  for  enactment  of  the  so-called 
honest  elections  bill  Is  a  necessary  concoml- 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
«rder  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETirrONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,   were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado:  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  7 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 

of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
,    providmg  grants  lu  aid  to  State  agencies 

for   the    promotion    and   enforcement   of 

safety  In  industry 

"Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which 
would  provide  grants  In  aid  to  State  agencies 
for  the  promotion  and  enforcement  cf  safe- 
ty In  Industry,  to  wit:  Senate  bill  No.  1091 
and  House  of  Representatives  bill  No.  5740 
which  ere  Identical  bills;  and 

"Whereas  It  has  long  been  desired  that 
the  State  of  Colorado  extend  and  amplify  its 
presently  existing  safety  and  accident  pre- 
vention  program  to  the  end  that  the  nvun- 
ber  and  severity  of  Industrial  accldenU  with 
their  attendant  loss  of  wages  and  distress  to 
the  wage  earner  and  his  family  may  be  re- 
duced, but  tlils  program  has  been  hampered 
by  lack  of  funds:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  40th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  (the  Senate  concurring  herein). 
That  It  respectfully  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  Into  law 
the  bills  presently  pending  before  It  provid- 
ing for  grants  in  aid  to  State  agencies  for 
the  promotion  and  enforcement  of  safety  In 
industry,  namely,  Senate  bill  No.  1091  and 
House  of  Representatives'  blU  No.  8740;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  from 
this  State  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
the  United  States. 

"David  A.  Hamil, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

"Lee  Matties, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"Stephen  L.  R.  McNichols, 

"President  of  the  Senate.   . 

"Mn.DRED    H.    CSESSWXLL, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
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A  Joint  r««oIutlon  of  Xhm  Leglstetiir*  of  th« 
Stat*  of  Colorado:  to  Xhm  CommltU*  oa 
Banking  and  Currency: 

"HouM  Joint  Reaolxitlon  8 
"Joint    TMolutlon    mmnorlallzlng    Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
restore  to  the  citizens  their  constitutional 
rights  to  own.  hold  and  possess  gold  and 
to  buy  and  sell  gold  In  a  free  market 
"^Vhercas  the  absolute  and  arbitrary  3on- 
trol  exercised   by  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury   over    the    production,    disposition    and 
holding  of  domestic  gold  Is  In  direct  viola- 
tion ot  the  rights  of  personal   liberty,  per- 
sonal security  and  private  property  which  are 
fundamental  rights  of  free  men  and  women 
guaranteed  to  clt'zens  of  the  United  States 
by  their  Constitution:  and 

"Whereas  the  $35  (per  flne  ounce)  price  of 
gold  was  proclaimed  arbitrarily  by  the  Presi- 
dent m  1934.  and  has  since  been  rigidly 
maintained  for  all  purchases  and  sales  of 
gold  by  the  Treasury,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  vahie  and  purchasing  power  of  dol- 
lars has  d's;reased  to  considerably  less  than 
half  of  what  It  WRS  In  1934;  and 

"Whereas  Treasury  regulations  require  that 
gold  producers  In  the  United  States  and 
Alaska,  ootaln  licenses  from  them  before 
processing  and  reilnlng  the  gold  mined  from 
their  properties  and  that  thereafter  such 
gold  must  t>c  sold  to  the  Treasury  or  their 
licensed  aperts  at  their  arbitrary  |35  price, 
and  that  tnsse  conditions  are  enforced  by 
the  Treasury  tluough  threats  of  conttsca- 
tlon  of  the  gold  owned  by  producers  and 
threats  o(  their  criminal  prosecution  with 
lines  ana  Imprisonment.  If  they  do  not  con- 
lorm  to  such  regulations:  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  wall  known  and  officially 
admitted  that  the  costs  of  labor  and  bU  other 
conunodltles,  especially  such  costs  as  enter 
Into  the  production  of  gold,  have  doubled 
or  trebled  since  1934:  and 

"Whereas  the  Treasury  having  thus.  In  ef- 
fect. conAscated  newly  mined  gold  In  the 
United  Slates  has  usurped  the  right  of  Its 
owners  to  sell  this  gold  to  Indiistry  and  to 
the  arts,  and  through  Its  regulations  It  has 
denied  private  citizens  the  right  to  own.  buy 
or  sell  gold  as  a  commodity  or  as  a  store  of 
value.  In  a  free  market  so  that  It  might  re- 
flect lti>  actual  value:  and 

"Whereas  these  practices  by  the  Treasury 
have  Impo-sed  such  uneconomic  and  arbi- 
trary restrictions  upon  gold  producers  that 
95  percent  of  the  primary  gold  mines  of  the 
United  States  have  t>een  forced  to  close  down, 
thus  leavhg  the  United  States  without  avail- 
able future  sourc.-'j  for  new  gold;  and 

"Whereas  the  sale  of  gold  from  our  Treas- 
ury gold  stocks,  to  private  Industry,  annually 
exceeds  the  total  domestic  gold  production 
and  Is  d^.ngerously  dissipating  the  available 
United  St.ites  gold  supply  which  should  be 
held  Intact  and  Increased  for  future  mone- 
tary protection  of  our  citizens  and  for  na- 
tional defense:  and 

"Whereas  the  Industry  and  well  being  of 
many  communities  In  the  State  of  Colorado 
•nd  the  Western  United  States  have  been  seri- 
ously Impaired  through  the  enforcement  of 
Its  arbitrary  and  Inadequate  price  of  gold  by 
the  Treasury  which  thereby  deprives  said 
State  of  Colorado  from  development,  produc- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  a  substantial  part  of 
Ita  mineral  wealth:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Reaolvtd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  40th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  (the  Senate  concurHng  herein). 
That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
Vnltsd  States  be  respectfully  requested  to 
•nact  legislation  which  will  end  the  waste- 
ful sale  of  gold  from  United  States  gold 
stocks,  to  private  Industry,  and  to  restore  to 
the  p«opl«  of  tlM  United  State*  their  constN 
tutionai  rlfbta  to  have  a  free  market  for  all 
tttwtf  mltMd  gold,  and  stich  other  gold  m 
they  tamf  dctlr*  to  acquire,  which  provtoUma 
In  MibMMiM  tu9  eoDtalned  In  leg lalatlon  now 
pending  In  tb«  ConfrM*  ui  tlM  United  tutM; 
•nd  be  It  lurttMr 


1956 


•"Jtesoioed.   That   the    chief    clerk    of    the 
Rouse  of  Repreeentatlves  of  the  SUte  of  Colo- 
rado  be  authorized   and   directed   to   trans- 
mit properly  certified  copies  of  thU  memo- 
rial to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
the  President  of  the  Senate:  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Colorado  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtea. 
"DAvrn  A.  Hamil. 
*'Speaktr  of  the  House  of  Represent' 
attves. 

"LZX  liATTIXS, 

-Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"STEPlUlt    L.    R.    MCNICMOLZ, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"MiUMUs  H    CaxaswKix. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonaealth  of  Kentucky;  to 
the  Committee  ori  Finance: 

"House  Resolution  50 
"Resolution   memorializing  Congress  to  re- 
duce the  tax  burden  on  the  major  Indus- 
tries of   the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
"Whereas   the    Isolated    Imposition   of    In- 
equitable and  onerous   tax   burdens  on  the 
major    Industries   of   sny   State   U   patently 
contrary  to  sound  puollc  policy  and  prin- 
ciples of  economics:  and 

"Whereas  the  Imposition  of  burdensome 
taxes  has  not  only  iin  undesirable  ^flect 
upon  Industry  and  the  community,  but  also 
deprives  the  Stales  of  sources  of  desperately 
needed  revenue:  and 

"Whereas  two  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky's  major  Industries,  distilling  and 
tobacco,  are  presently  burdened  with  unjust, 
unfslr  and  economically  unwise  taxes  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  It  appears  that  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  ether  47  States.  reUef 
from  such  special  tax  burdens  should  be 
granted:  and 

•Whereas  such  relief  can  only  be  afforded 
by  appropriate  action  by  the  Confess  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonicealth  of  Kentucky: 

"SxcnoN  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  act  In  the  exercise  of  lu  bread 
legislative  powers  to  reduce,  alleviate  and 
distribute  amongst  the  SUtes.  on  an  equita- 
ble basis,  the  pressing  burden  of  taxes  pres- 
ently being  borne  by  the  distilling  and  to- 
bacco Industrie*  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky. 

"Sec.  a.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  clerk  of  the  house  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Kentucky,  the  Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Represen'-atlves  in  Congress 
from  Kentucky." 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Rcpresenuuves  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  11 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  restore  tobacco  acreage  allotmenu 
to  their  1955  level 

"Whereas  agriculture  I*  of  highest  Im- 
portance  to  the  economy  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky;  and 

"Whereas  the  production  of  tobacco  t*  of 
first  Importanc*  In  tb«  Agriculture  of  tb* 
Commonwealth;  and 

"Whereaa  tb«r*  ha*  been  dnwtlc  reduction 
Of  tobacco  acreage  over  tb«  past  3  yeen 
totaling  about  40  percent,  reeulttng  in  eon- 
Hderable  reduction  In  total  farm  production 
and  causing  hardship  to  the  fanner*  In  tbi* 
Conunonwcaltbi  And 


"Whereas  the  total  1955  tobacco  produc- 
tion has  fallen  far  below  the  earlier  crop 
estimates  on  which  the  1950  allotments  were 
based:  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  a  favorable  In- 
crease In  consumption  of  hurley  tobacco  over 
the  past  several  months:  and 

"Whereas  It  now  sppears  that  reductions 
in  tobacco  acreage  allotments  for  1050.  made 
In  November  of  1955,  are  unwise  and  un- 
necessary; and 

"Whereas  the  United  Stitea  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  without  authority  to  now 
correct  Its  1956  allotments  to  adjtist  to  the 
several  differences  between  the  estimate*  and 
the  facts:  and 

"Whereas  failure  to  do  everything  possible 
to  bring  about  the  production  of  tobacco  In 
amounts  most  suitable  to  the  economy  of 
tobacco  marketing  within  the  principles  of 
the  production  control  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  would  undermine  confi- 
dence In  the  program  and  cause  undue  hard- 
ship on  the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonicealth  of  Kentucky  {the  Sen- 
ate  concurring  therein): 

"SxcnoM  1.  That  the  Congresa  of  th* 
United  SUtes  Is  urged  to  act  In  the  exercise 
of  lu  broad  legislative  powers  and  in  the 
performance  of  lu  specific  duty  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  to  cor- 
rect the  tobacco  acreage  allotments  for  1059 
determined  on  the  basts  of  an  erroneoua  es- 
timate of  the  1955  crop: 

"Sic  2.  That  the  Congress  act  In  thU 
regard  by  canceling  the  reductions  In  th* 
tobacco  acreage  allotments  for  hurley  to- 
bacco and  restoring  the  burley  allotmenu 
to  their  1955  level  as  U  made  advtoable  by 
production  sUtlstlcs  now  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  th*  Con- 
gress: and 

•Sxc  3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  hous*  of  rep- 
resenutlves  Is  directed  to  forward  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  th*  United 
States  Senau  snd  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  Houce  of  Represenutlves.  to  each  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Ken- 
tucky now  serving  in  the  Congress,  to  the 
Secreury  of  Agriculture,  United  SUtes.  and 
to  the  president  of  the  Kentucky  Farm 
Bureau." 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  0 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  restore  tobacco  acreage  allotmenu 
to  their  1955  level 

"Whereas  sgrlculture  Is  of  highest  Impor- 
Unce  to  the  economy  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky:  and 

"Whereas  the  producUon  of  tobacco  U  of 
first  Imporunce  In  the  agriculture  of  th* 
Commonwealth;   and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  drasUc  reduction 
of  tobacco  acreage  over  the  past  2  years  total- 
ing about  40  percent,  resulting  In  consider- 
able reduction  In  total  farm  production  and 
causing  hardship  to  the  farmers  In  this 
Commonwealth;    and 

"Whereaa  the  total  1055  tobacco  produc- 
tion has  fallen  far  below  the  earlier  crop 
estimates  on  which  the  1956  allotmenu  were 
based;   and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  a  favorable  In- 
crease In  consumption  of  dgaretU  tobacco 
over  the  past  several  months:  »nd 

"Whereas  It  now  appears  that  redtKtlon* 
In  tobacco  acreage  allotmenu  for  1056.  mad* 
In  November  of  1055,  are  unwise  and  unnec* 
•ssary;  and 

"Wh*rea*  th*  United  SUte*  DnMUtment 
of  Agrlcultur*  l*  without  authority  to  now 
correct  lu  lOSd  allotmenu  to  adjust  to  the 
sevaral  dlffarence*  between  tbe  tttlnmtfs 
And  the  facu;  and 

"J??^*^  fsUure  to  do  everrthlng  possible 
to  bring  about  th*  production  of  tobeeoo  In 
amounu  most  sultabl*  to  the  economy  ot 
tobacco  marketing  within  the  prlndpies  of 
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the  production  control  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  would  undermine  confi- 
dence In  the  program  and  cause  undue 
hardship  on  the  farmers  of  the  Common- 
wealth: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  {the 
Senate  concurring  therein) : 

"Sccnoif  1.  That  the  Congreai  of  th* 
United  8Ut«*  la  urged  to  act  In  the  exercise 
of  lu  broad  legislative  powers  and  In  the 
performance  of  its  specific  du-.y  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1838.  to  cor- 
rect the  tobacco  acreage  allotmenu  for  19S8 
determined  on  the  basis  of  an  erroneous 
estlmaU  of  the  1955  crop; 
/  "Sac.  2.  That  the  Congreas  act  In  this  re- 

gard by  canceling  the  reductions  in  the  to- 
bacco acreage  allotments  for  burley  tobacco 
and  restoring  the  burley  allotmenu  to  their 
1955  level  as  is  made  advisable  by  production 
Btulstlcs  now  available  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Congress;  and 

"Sec  3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
represenutlves  U  directed  to  forward  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  and  the  S(>eaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  Represimtatlves.  to 
each  of  the  Senators  a*^d  Represenutlves 
from  Kentucky  now  serving  in  the  Congress, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  United 
SUtes.  and  to  the  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Farm  Bureau." 

Resolutions  of  the  SsnsU  of  the  State  of 
Maaaachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

'Resolutions  urging  the  Congress  of  tbe 
UnlUd  StaUs  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  provide  Watertowu  Arsenal  with  work 
In  the  guided  missile  and  new  weapons 
fields 

"Whereas  it  Is  proposed  to  reduce  the  pro- 
duction and  personnel  of  the  f-100  million 
ordnance  plant.  Wnterto^n  Arsenul;  and 

"Whereas  the  Deimrtment  of  Defense  has 
given  Important  guided  missile  and  new 
weapons  work  to  many  private  Industrial 
firms  which  do  not  have  the  same  available 
facilities;  and 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  $15  million  annual 
payroll  of  the  WaUrtown  Arsenal  In  this 
area  would  drastically  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  New  England:  and 

"Whereas  the  WaUrtown  ArEen;^!  Is  capa- 
ble and  ready  to  produce  guided  missiles  and 
the  new  defense  weapons;  and 

"Where«>s  the  skill  of  the  sclcntlsU  and 
technicians  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  who  have 
pioneered  in  major  metallurgical  and  scien- 
tific developmenU  for  decades,  have  won 
national  and  international  acclaim:  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  KfassachusetU  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide this  vitally  ImporUnt  ordnance  in- 
stallatlun,  Watertown  Arsenal,  with  work  In 
the  guided  missile  and  new  weapons  fields 
from  funds  already  appropriated  In  the  de- 
fense budget,  thus  working  for  V.ie  best  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  the  members  of  the  Armed  Ser\-lce  Com- 
mittee, to  the  presiding  officer  of  eiich  branch 
of  Congress,  and  to  each  Member  thereof 
from  this  Conunonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  Kng. 
land  Conservatory  of  Music  Atumnl  Associa- 
tion, at  Boston.  Ma**..  rcUtIng  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Cathedral  of  th*  Pine*,  In  th* 
Buu  of  New  Uampshlre,  as  a  national  shrine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  bjr  tbe  Long  Island 
Chapter,  Knlghu  of  Columbtis,  Brooklyn, 
N,  T.,  favoring  th*  snactment  of  th*  so- 
called  Brlcker  amendment,  relating  to  tbe 


treatymaklng  power;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  a  mass  meeting  of 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent,  at  Los 
Angeles..  Calif.,  relating  to  the  S8th  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  Lithuania;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  BARKLET: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Qenate  ot  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Finance: 

''Senate  Joint  Resolution  9 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  reduce  the  age  of 
qualification  for  the  benefiu  of  the  old- 
age  assistance  program  from  65  years  to 
60  years  of  age 

"Whereas  by  the  old-age  asslsUnce  pro- 
gram as  defined  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
passed  August  14.  1935  (ch.  631.  49  SUt. 
622:  U.  8.  C.  A.,  title  I.  see.  6)  and  lU  amend- 
menu.  Aug\i«t  10,  1939  (ch.  668.  68  SUt, 
1362,  U.  8.  C.  A.,  tiUe  I.  sec.  103)  and  Augtist 
28.  1060  (ch.  800.  64  SUt.  540,  U.  8.  C.  A.. 
Utle  in,  pt.  1,  sec.  303  (a),  beneftU  under 
thU  program  are  limited  to  individuals  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  65  years;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  many  individuals  de- 
serving of  the  benefits  of  this  program  who 
are  not  eligible  therefor  because  of  their 
Inability  to  meet  the  age  requirement;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  desirable  that  the  beneflU 
of  this  program  be  made  available  to  as 
many  deserving  Individuals  as  possible;  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Comnumwealth  of  Kentucky: 

"SxcrioK  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  in  regular 
session  assembled,  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
curring, memorializes  the  84th  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  as  it  pertains  to  'old-age  asslsUnce' 
to  Include  those  individuals  who  have  at- 
Uined  the  age  of  60  years. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  Kentucky  in  the  8ith  Congress  are 
urged  to  introduce  and  sup>port  legislation 
to    accomplish    the   foregoing. 

"Sec.  3.  That  copies  of  this  memorial,  duly 
authenUcated,  be  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the 
senate  to  the  President  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  United 
SUtes  Senators  from  Kentucky,  the  Speaker 
and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  SUtes,  ahd  the  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  from  Kentucky." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"Senate  Resolution  74 
"A  resolution   urging  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  to  enact  legislation  reducing 

the  Federal  tax  on  whisky 

"Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
is  in  dire  need  of  additional  revenue  with 
which  to  afford  iU  citizens  the  necessary 
governmental  services;  and 

"Whereas  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  tax  on 
whisky  from  $10.50  per  gallon  to  $9  per  gal- 
lon would  present  an  opportunity  for  the 
ComnKiuwealth  to  levy  additional  taxes  on 
the  whisky  industry  for  tbe  benefit  of  lU 
citizens;  and 

"Whereas  such  reduction  in  Federal  taxes 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  legislative  ac- 
tion by  th*  Congress  of  th*  United  SUte*: 
Mow,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Common' 
icealth  of  Kentucky: 

"Bwcnam  1.  That  th*  Congr***  of  th* 
UnlUd  States  act.  In  tb*  *xerclss  of  lu  broad 
legislative  powers,  to  reduce  tbs  Fsderal  tax 
on  whisky  from  $10,80  per  gallon  to  go  per 
gallon. 

"Ssc.  3.  Tbe  clerk  of  tbe  Senate  of  tbe 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  sball  transmit!  copies  of  tbls  reso- 


lution to  all  United  States  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  Kentucky. 

"Habbt    Lex    WATxsnxLO. 

"President  of  the  Senate. ' 
"Thomas  Ftr^AnscK. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatitxs." 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL        INTEGRATION— » 
JOINT    RESOLUTION    OP     SOUTH 
CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  behalf  of  my 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  mjrself,  I 
present,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  which  was  enacted  with- 
out a  single  dissenting  vote  by  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  on  February 
14,  1956.  This  is  a  joint  resolution  con- 
denuiing  and  protesting  the  usurpation 
and  encroachment  on  the  reserved  pow- 
ers of  the  States  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  calling  upon  the 
States  and  Ccmgress  to  prevent  this  and 
other  encroachment  by  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment. The  resolution  declares  the 
intention  of  South  Carolina  to  exercise 
all  powers  reserved  to  it,  to  protect  its 
sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  its  pe<^le. 

I  ask  that  this  historic  document  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  together  with 
an  article  from  the  February  27,  1956, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald.  The  article  was  written 
by  Mr.  John  M.  Fenton  and  is  entitled 
"The  GaUup  Poll:  8  Out  of  10  Southern 
Whites  Veto  Integration." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  these  two 
insertions  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
together  to  point  out  to  the  Congress 
that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  are 
handing  down  an  almost  unanimous  ver- 
dict that  they  do  not  want  integration 
and  that  they  do  not  approve  of  legis- 
lation by  judicial  decree.  This  resolution 
demonstrated  the  unanimity  of  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly  on  this 
point,  and  the  Gallup  Poll  rhows  that 
9  out  of  every  10  white  South  Carolin- 
ians are  against  integration.  The  people 
of  South  Carolina  believe  that  local  mat- 
ters can  best  be  handled  by  local  people 
who  are  familiar  with  existing  condi- 
tions and  public  sentiment. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  public 
sentiment  is  a  vital  factor  in  determining 
either  the  success  or  failure  of  any  un- 
dertaking. Abraham  Lincoln  believed 
this  to  be  true,  also,  when  he  uttered 
these  words  of  warning  in  1832: 

with  public  sentiment  nothing  can  fall. 
Without  it  nothing  can  succeed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  and  article 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
follows: 

Joint  resolution  condemning  and  protesting 
the  ustupatlon  and  encroachment  on  th* 
reserved  powers  of  th*  Stat**  by  th*  8u« 
preme  Court  of  the  United  SUt*s,  calling 
upon  th*  SUte*  and  Congress  to  pr«v*nt 
tbls  and  otber  •ncroachmant  by  tbe  Cen« 
tral  Oovernment  and  deeurlng  tbe  inten- 
tion  of  South  Carolina  to  exercise  sU 
powers  reserved  to  It  to  protect  lu  sov- 
ereignty attd  the  rights  of  Its  people. 
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lOadful  of  Its  rwponalbtlttlM  to  Ita  own 
dtlMna  and  of  lU  obltgmtlona  to  th«  otber 
BtatM.  the  Oenerml  AsMmbly  of  South  Caro- 
lina adopts  this  reaoluUon  In  condemnation 
of  and  proteat-  against  the  Illegal  encroach- 
ment by  the  Central  OoTemment  Into  the  re- 
•srred  powers  of  the  States  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  against  the  grave  threat  to 
constitutional  government,  implicit  In  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes.  for  these  reasons: 

1.  The  genius  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion lies  In  two  provisions.     It  establishes 

•  clear  division  between  the  powers  delegated 
by  the  SUtes  to  the  Central  Government  and 
the  powers  reserved  to  the  SUtes.  or  to  the 
people.  As  a  prerequisite  to  sny  lawful  re- 
distribution of  these  powers.  It  establishes  as 

•  part  of  the  process  for  lu  amendment  the 
requirement  of  approval  by  the  SUtes. 

The  division  of  these  ]x>wers  Is  renfflrmed 
In  the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
In  these  words:  "The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution. 
nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Ix>ng  Judicial  precedent  also  clearly  re- 
•Orms  that  central  government  Is  one  of 
delegated  powers  specifically  enumerated  In 
the  Constitution,  and  that  all  other  powers 
of  government,  not  prohibited  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  SUtes.  ore  reserved  to  the  SUtes 
or  to  the  people. 

The  power  to  propose  changes  and  the 
power  to  approve  changes  In  the  basic  law 
Is  specifically  stated  by  article  V  of  the 
ConsUtutlon  in  these  words:  'The  Congress 
whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  It  necessary,  shall  propose  amend- 
menu  to  this  Constitution,  or.  on  the  ap- 
pllcauon  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  Sutes.  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments  which.  In  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  IntenU  and  pur- 
pose*,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
raUfled  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  In 
three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed 
by  the  Congress."  ^"^ 

Uncoln.  m  his  first  Inaugural,  recognised 
these  constitutional  principles  In  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "The  maintenance  Invlo- 
lau  to  the  rights  of  the  SUtes,  and  espe- 
cially the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and 
control  Its  own  domestic  Institutions  ac- 
cording to  Us  own  Judgment  exclusively  u 
essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which 
the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  oollt- 
ical  fabric  depend." 

^w'i**"***''  *^*  Judicial  power  delegated  to 
the  Supreme  Court  In  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution nor  such  appellate  Jurisdiction  as 
the  article  authorizes  the  Congress  to  con- 
fer upon  the  Court,  makes  the  Court  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  the  rlghu  of  the  SUtes 
under  the  compact.  •^•^v«» 

a.  The  right  of  each  of  the  States  to  maln- 

r^.Hii-*  K**  ,°?"  expen*e  racially  separate 
public  schools  for  the  children  of  Its  citizens 
r.°^^?  ,  '^.?^*""y  separate  public  facilities 
U  not  forbidden  or  limited  by  the  language 
or  the  intent  of  the  14th  amendment. 
This  meaning  of  the  14th  amendment 
was  esUbllshed  beyond  reasonable  question 
by  the  action  of  the  Congress  In  providing 
for  racially  segregated  schools  In  the  District 
».»K°lw""'**  ^^  legislation  contemporaneous 
with  the  submission  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  SUtes  In  1860,  and  by  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  SUtes  In  the  Union  at  that 

Ji!r.M/*^°r!?*''  ""■*  segregation  In  public 
facilities  had  not  been  abolished  by  this 
amendment.  There  is  no  evidence  In  the 
Constitution,  In  the  amendmenU,  or  In  any 
contemporary  document  that  the  SUtes  In- 
tended to  give  to  the  Central  Government 
the  right  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  the  homes 
Of  America  and  defay  to  responsible  parents  a 
meaningful  voice  In  the  training  of  their 
children  or  In  the  selection  of  associates  for 
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4.  For  almost  60  years,  beglnlng  In 
1896,  an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  of  the 
Court  Interpreted  the  14th  amendment  as 
recognising  the  right  of  the  SUtes  to  main- 
tain racially  separau  public  facilities  for 
their  people.  If  the  Court  In  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  Is  to  depart  from 
the  sanctity  of  past  decisions  and  to  rely  on 
the  current  political  and  socUl  philosophy 
of  lU  members  to  unsettle  the  great  constitu- 
tional principles  so  clearly  established,  the 
rlghU  of  Individuals  are  not  secure  and  gov- 
ernment under  a  written  Constitution  has  no 
sUblUty. 

5.  Disregarding  the  plain  language  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Ignoring  the  conclusive 
character  of  the  contemporary  actions  of 
the  Congress  snd  of  the  State  legislatures, 
overruling  lu  own  decisions  to  the  contrary, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  on 
May  17,  1954.  relying  on  lU  own  views  of 
sociology  and  psychology,  for  the  first  time 
held  that  the  14th  amendment  prohibited 
the  SUtes  from  malntalitlng  racially  sep- 
arate public  schools  and  since  then  the  Court 
has  enlarged  this  to  Include  other  public  fa- 
cilities. In  Eo  doing  the  Court,  under  the 
guise  of  murpreutlon.  amended  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  thus  usurping 
the  power  of  Congress  to  submit,  and  that  of 
the  several  States  to  approve,  constitutional 
changes.  This  action  of  the  Court  Ignored 
the  principle  that  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  Its  amendments  does  not 
change.  It  U  a  wrltun  Instrument.  That 
which  the  14th  amendment  meant  when 
adopted  It  means  now  {South  Carolina  v 
United  States,  190  U.  8.  437.  440). 

fl.  The  educational  opportunities  of  white 
and  colored  children  In  the  public  schools  of 
South  Carolina  have  been  subsUntlally  Im- 
proved during  recent  years  and  highly  satU- 
factory  results  are  being  obtained  In  our  seg- 
regated schools.  If  enforced,  the  decUlon  of 
the  Court  will  seriously  impair  and  retard  the 
education  of  the  children  of  both  races,  will 
nullify  these  recent  advances  and  will  cause 
untold  friction  between  the  races. 

7.  Tragic  as  are  the  consequences  of  this 
decision  to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
both  races  In  the  Southern  States,  the 
usurpation  of  constltutlonsl  power  by  the 
Court  transcends  the  problems  of  segregation 
In  education.  The  Court  holds  that  regard- 
less of  the  meaning  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision when  adopted,  and  In  the  language  of 
the  1955  Report  of  the  Gray  Commission  to 
the  Governor  of  Virginia.  "Irrespective  of 
precedent,  long  acquiesced  In.  the  Court  can 
and  will  change  Its  Interpreutlon  of  the  Con- 
stitution at  lu  pleasure,  disregarding  the  or- 
derly processes  for  its  amendment  set  forth 
in  article  V  thereof.  It  means  that  the  most 
fundamenUl  of  the  rtghU  of  the  SUtes  or  of 
their  citizens  exist  by  the  Court's  sufferance 
and  that  the  law  of  the  land  U  whatever  the 
Court  may  deUrmlne  It  to  be  •  •  •.  "  Thus 
the  Supreme  Court,  created  to  preserve  the 
Constitution,  has  planted  the  seed  for  the  de- 
strucUon  of  constitutional  government. 

8.  Because  the  preservation  of  the  rlghu 
of  the  States  Is  as  much  within  the  design 
and  care  of  the  Constitution  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  National  Government,  since  "the 
Constitution.  In  all  of  lu  provUlons,  looks  to 
an  Indestructible  Union,  composed  of  Inde- 
structible States"  {Texas  v.  White  ((1869) 
7  Wallace  700.  725) ).  and  since  the  usurps^ 
tlon  of  the  rlghU  reserved  to  the  SUtes  U 
by  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, the  Issues  raised  by  this  decision 
are  of  such  grave  Import  as  to  require  this 
sovereign  State  to  Judge  for  ItaeU  of  the 
infraction  of  the  Constitution. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina: 

amcnon  l.  That  the  States  have  never 
delegated  to  the  Central  Government  the 
power  to  change  the  Constitution  nor  hsve 
they  surrendered  to  the  Central  Government 
the  power  to  prohibit  to  the  Sutes  the  right 


to  malnUIn  raclaUy  eeparaU  but  equal  pub- 
lic faculties  or  the  right  to  determine  when 
such  facilities  are  In  the  best  Interest  of 
their  cltlsens. 

Sk.  a.  That  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  of  the  United  SUtes  consUtutes  a 
deiiberau.  palpable,  and  dangerous  attempt 
to  change  the  true  Intent  and  meaning  of 
the  Constltuuon.  It  Is  In  derogaUon  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  propose,  and  that  of  the 
SUtes  to  approve.  consUtutlonal  changes 
It  thereby  establishes  a  Judicial  precedent! 
If  allowed  to  sUnd.  for  the  ultlmau  destruc- 
tion of  constitutional  government. 

8ec.  3.  That  the  Bute  of  South  Caro- 
lina condemns  and  protesu  against  the  Ille- 
gal encroachment  by  the  Central  Oovem- 
ment  Into  the  reserved  powers  of  the  SUtes 
and  the  righu  of  the  people  and  against 
the  grave  threat  to  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment Implicit  In  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  4.  That  the  States  and  the  Congress 
do  Uke  appropriate  legal  steps  to  prevent, 
now  and  In  the  future,  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  encroach- 
ment by  the  Central  Government  Into  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  SUtes  and  the  rlghu 
of  the  people  to  the  end  that  our  American 
system  of  constitutional  government  may  be 
preserved. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  meantime,  the  SUte  of  South 
Carolina  as  a  loyal  and  sovereign  SUU  of 
the  Union  will  exercise  the  powers  reserved 
to  It  under  the  Constitution  to  Judge  for  It- 
self of  the  Infractions  and  to  take  such  other 
legal  measures  as  It  may  deem  appropriate 
to  protect  lu  sovereignty  and  the  rlgbU  of 
lu  people. 

Skc.  6.  That  a  copy  of  thU  .Resolution  be 
sent  to  the  governor  and  legUllture  of  each 
of  the  other  States,  to  the  Predbcnt  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  each  of  the  Houses  of  Con- 
grtta.  to  South  Carolina  s  Represenutlves 
and  Senators  In  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  lu 
Information. 

Sec.  7.  ThU  act  shall  take  effect  upon  lU 
approval  by  the  Governor. 

Ebnbst  F.  Hollings. 

President  o/  the  Senate. 
Solomon  Blatt, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Approved  the  14th  day  of  February  1956. 
GsoacK  Beix  TusMsaMAN.  Jr.. 

Ootxmor. 


The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Thui- 
Moifo.  U  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald   of   February    27.    1956 1 
Thi  Gallop  Poll— 8  Otrr  Or  10  Southebm 
WHrrxs  Vrro  iNTzoaATioM 
(By  John  U.  Fenton) 
PawcTTON.  N.  J..  February  26.— Just  how 
strongly   does   the   sverage   southerner'  feel 
about  desegregation? 

One  needs  to  penetrate  only  a  few  mllea 
Into  the  South  to  become  aware  of  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Supreme  Courts  decision  In  the 
13  Southern  States  today,  everybody  Is  talk- 
ing about  the  possible  end  of  segregation. 
ThU  reporter  has  Just  returned  from  a 
4.000-mlle  tour  of  the  South,  during  which 
he  spoke  with  many  southerners — both 
white  and  Negro.  Aided  by  the  public  opin- 
ion reporters  of  the  InsUtute's  southern 
staff,  we  Interviewed  a  represenUUve  cross- 
section  of  adulU  In  all  parte  of  the  South— 
from  Virginia  to  Texas. 

All  in  all.  we  found  8  out  of  10  southern 
whites  opposed  to  the  Supreme  Courts  out- 
lawing of  segregation  In  the  public  schooU. 
Opinion  U  slightly  less  opposed  to  the 
recent  IntersUte  Conunerce  Commission  rul- 
ing which  outlawed  segregated  travel  be- 
tween States  on  buses,  trains,  and  In  public 
waiting  rooms. 

There  are  still  about  3  out  of  4  southern 
Whites,  however,  who  oppose  such  a  move. 
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•?he*'uSted'sutes'*8uJJ;me  Court  has  nH^t^?i*^,.iL"*®  R«COE».  and  appro-  America  hereby  seeks  your  support  in  Con. 
ruled  that  racial  segregation  In  the  public  r^^  ^T  ^.  JT*"  '°'"  *^*  correction  of  bUls  and  leglsla- 
schooU  Is  Illegal.  ThU  means  that  all  chll-  ,  5f  ^"^^  ^°  objection,  the  Joint  *'°"  conteary  to  a  sound  conservation 
*  dren.  no  matter  what  their  race,  must  be  r*«OiUt»on  was  referred  to  the  Commit-  program, 
allowed  to  go  to  the  same  schools.  Do  you  ^**  °^  Public  Works,  and.  under  the  rule  ,  "*  ^ta"y  concerned  In  keeping  Fed- 
approve  or  disapprove  of  thU  decision?"           ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record    as.  refuge   areas    set   aside    by   farslghted 

follows:                                              "*cuK«,  as  conaervatlonUte  from  falling  Into  the  hands 

Southern  whites  only                               "*"'  of  individuals  and  groups  who  are  only  m- 

Percent                     House  Joint  Resolution  23  terested  In  the  Immediate  situation  or  can 

Approve . ; i«      Joint  resolution  expressing  the  sentimenU  "^a^^ze  financial  gain.     We  must  do  every- 

Dlsapprove  — __ 80         o'  Maryland  citizens  concerning  the  con-  ^^'^^K  w*tbln  our  power  to  preserve  thU  wlld- 

Undeclded 4         structlon  of  flshways  at  the  Little  Palls  ^^^  heritage  which  now  appears  to  be  on  the 

-The  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission  has         ^^  "^  ""*  Potomac  River  brink  of  extinction, 
ruled  that  racial  segregation  on  trains,  buses          Whereas  It  Is  the  opinion  of  representatives  ,  °*"*^«  t"ere  should  be  more  congres- 
and  In  public  waiting  rooms  must  end      Dei     °'  ^^e  United  SUtes  FUh  and  Wildlife  Serv-  "onal  control  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
you  approve  or  disapprove  of  thU  ruUng?"     '**•   '**•  Maryland  Game  and   Inland  Ftoh  f?  *f  ^  *^°*<*  »»d  correct  slttiatlons  such  a« 
^     ^^                             .0         Commission,  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  leasing  or  dUposlng  of  wildlife  preserves 
Southern  whites  onljf                         of  Maryland,  the  League  of  Uaryland  SporU-  °"  ^^^  mining  speculation  and  the  turn- 
Percent     men,  Inc.,  and  other  sporUmen's  conservation  *"*^  °^"  °'  tracU  of  land  to  the  military. 
Approve 19      groups  that   the  construction  of  adequate  Therefore,  we  ask  you  as  our  Senator  to  do 

IT   h'^'Jh^* "      ^^^  ladders  on  Little  PalU  Dam  on  the  Po-  "^^'T^blng  In  your  power  to  Incorporate  these 

UndecldSd 5      tomac  River  Is  essential  for  the  conservation  ^*'®**  *"  *  sound  conservation  program. 

The  wide  split  In  opinion  that  the  segre-      °^  abundant  fish  life  In  the  Potomac  and  the  Respectfully  yours, 

gatlon  Issue   has   brought   to  the  American      Chesapeake  Bay;  and  K.  W.  HoLLismi. 

domestic  scene  Is  Illustrated  by  the  vote  of         Whereas  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  Secretary. 

people  In  the  35  States  ouUlde  the  South      **^*  Commissioners  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum-  —..m^^mm.,m.-^ 

on  the  two  Issues— as  recorded  In  the  latest      *""***!*  f^amantly  held  that  they  have  no  bttdprat      arv^TTTeTm^ikT     ^™    ,  .»^ 

Institute  survey:                                                        authorlxatlon  from  Congress  to  spend  funds  '^^^-^^AL     ACQUISITION     OP    LAND 

«      ...    ^  _,  .         ^                           ^°'  ^^^^  piirposes;  and  IN  MAHNOMEN  COUNTY.  MINN 

Supreme  Courts  deeision-Outside  the             Whereas  on  February  7.  1956.  the  Comp-  RESOLUTION              «*^».  «i^"- 
South                                       troller  General  of  the  United  SUtes  stated 

Percent      In  part  as  follows:   "It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  ^^^    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.    I 

Approve 71      Congress  has  both  approved  and  appropriated  ^^Sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

fr^^PPI?!,* 2*     money  for  a  flshway  at  the  Little  PalU  Dam.  in  the  RECORD,  and  appropriately  re- 

^"'**''^"*''** *     !!"'''''"•  "  ^  apparent  that  thu  authoriza-  ferred.  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mah- 

iCC.  rulin^utside  the  South  ^  rn^a^rar 'iSU^S"c^ortKt:"J  ^:^^J'^^;!^'J''Z^'^'^''T  .''^J''''' 
Approve ei  P°«»"^*  direction  from  Congress  that  a  fish-  ^^.'/^f  .^'^^^  ««  ,^}"^^P  «.  1958.  re- 
Disapprove      24     *ay  be  constructed:  and  gardlng  the  acquisition  in  their  county 

Undecided  .'.'.'.'. 9         Whereas  there  U  Immediate  need  to  advise  O'  ^^^  ^y  the  Federal  Government. 

__       .              , .1.    """'"                          Maryland's  United  SUtes  Senators  and  Con-  This     resolution.     Mr.     President      Is 

The  degree  of  opposition  to  both  rulings  gressmen  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  svmDtomatlc  of  th««  kinrf  nf  r.rnhi«»,  tKof 
In  the  South  U  directly  related  to  the  slse  Maryland  are  vltallylnterested  In  having  11^  arJ^t^  I  ^  Problem  that 
Of  the  Negro  population  In  each  of  the  13  theii  flshways  Included  In  Srco^tmcIoS  ™,f.S^n  nf ^o?Jl°  "tT"^'^^.  ^^"^ 
8^t~  of  the  Little  Falls  Dam :  T*ow.  therefore,  be  It  »C<»"*s"Ion  of  land  by  the  Federal  Cov- 
in the  border  States  of  Kentucky,  Ten-  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary-  crnment  Withdraws  that  land  from  local 
nessee,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  for  example.  land.  That  the  Governor,  the  president  of  taxability.  It  is  situations  such  as  thes^ 
where  the  white-Negro  ratio  averages  8  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  which  have  prompted  several  bills  now 
Whites  to  I  Negro,  we  found  nearly  1  white  delegates,  be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  pending  In  the  Senate  which  would  pro- 
ScUlon*^^  *  Supreme  Courf.  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  Inform  the  Corps  vide  for  payments  to  locaUties  by  the 
aecision.  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army;  the  pprtpral  Cinwmmt^nf  in  lio..  «f  ♦oJlT 
Moving  Into  what  might  be  termed  the  Commtesloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  5^®'%^  *r^  ^  .  ^°  "***  °'  ^^®*- 
"Mldsouth  States  •  of  Florida.  Virginia.  Ar-  and  the  United  SUtes  Senators  and  Memben  ?"*  °'  *^«^.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  O'^'  S-  1568. 
kansas.  and  North  Carolina— where  Negroes  of  Congress  from  Maryland  that  the  people  ^  "^^®  already  had  an  opportunity  to 
constitute,  on  the  average,  about  24  percent  of  Maryland  want  the  flshway  to  be  con-  conduct  certain  hearings  for  the  Sen- 
,.  w\,  ^°^'  population— we  dUcovered  structed  on  Uttle  FalU  Dam;  and  be  It  ate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
i?i5i  LS[^n  .'.  °PP°*^"°«  with  about  1  further  tions  investigating  this  whole  matter. 
Tnd  a  m^e  mJre  thVn  tSSs'^STrovJ^i^^n      >,  ''TTjJ^'''  the  secretary  of  sUte  Is  I  am  hopeful  that  additional  hearings 

"ni^f "fF                 srrrhr2J?iaTd^ss;ror°/  iss  ^pS:  ^^"  ^Xrf "^^  °"  '"^  ^'^"'"^  ^°  ^^^ 

It  U  in  the  Ave  States  of  the  Deep  South—     senUtlves  In  Congress,  to  the  Corps  of  Engl-  "^^^  future. 

Georgia,  Albama,  LouUlana,  South  Carolina,      neers.  and  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 

and  Mississippi— where  th-  greatest  opposl-      Columbia,  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  tlon  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

th-l.*I^5  °^^^'^^  resentment  u  found.    In      to  the  president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  Armed     Services,     and    ordered    to     be 

tSr^opXTor^Ner^nilrly^roS'S  ll     °'  ''''  *^°"^  °'  '''"^'''^  °'  **'^'"^-  ^'^}^  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whites  are  opposed  on  both  quLtlons.                                       Corm^SnSl  SS" l^nXeStl^'r^^^LS^tSo? 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore    laid      ^      SOUND      CONSERVATION      PRO-  maUon  that  the  United  SUtes  Government 

before  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of                            GRAM— LETTER  ^^   considering   the    acquUltlon   of   land   in 

c'L'rolfnf 'rnV^iL^'i  '''L^T'/''  ^."'^         M"--    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.    I  ^?d  Force?  aS?'  '"°"-  '"  ""  *'"  '^" 

wh  ch  w^  ?efe|!r,S^  to    L  Commm>2.  nn      f«^"«»S.^O"»  <^^^^^^  ^  ^ave  printed  whereas   said  Mahnomen   County   U   ex- 

the  Jiirilnal^                       Committee  on     m   the  Record,   and   appropriately  re-  tremeiy  low  m  uxabie  valuation  and  needs 

me  ^uaiciary.                                                 ferred,  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  every  dollar  of  uxabie  value;  and 

^-^^^^^^.^__                           Faribault  (Minn.)  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Whereas  there  are  now  thousands  of  acres 

fY^Mcm»rrr^T^«»T       «™       «,«,^,. Walton  Lcaguc.  expressing  their  concern  of  land  not  on  the  ux  rolls  in  said  County 

■  YtTt                        ^      FISHWAYS,     over  bills  and  legislation  contrary  to  a  °'  Mahnoment  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

LITTLE     FALLS     DAM.     POTOMAC     sound  conservation  program  Resolved.  That,  if  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 

RIVER^-JOINT    RESOLUTION    OF        There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  5.""°!°*    »?*!   acquire   land   m   the   said 

MARYLAND  HOUSE  OP  DELEGATES     was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte-  SeTeS  l^'^nHSby  *u  "rpSSfuSn? 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Mr.  President.  I  caU    ^^  ^J^^A^^^J  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  quested  not  to  purchase  lands  from  which  a 

to  the  attenUon  of  the  Members  of  the     "®  Printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  tax  revenue  u  being  derived. 

Senate.   Joint   Resolution   No.   22    ap-                                  Paxibault  CBAprxa,      -  ^_^_,^^^__ 
proved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the              ^'t^^J'^*^T°!L  ^"^^^J"  A"™*'*' 

State  of  Maryland,  on  February  20,  con-     ^on  Hn^x  a  h^mp™J^'^^'^  ''  ""*'  FEDERAL     AID     TO     HIGHWAYS- 

cerning  the  construction  of  flshways  at     "°''-  """"^  ^    w^^t'on.  d  C  STATEMENT  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

the  Little  Falls  Dam  on  the  Potomac        dxa«  Sematoe  Humphrey:  'The  Faribault  Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  the  eyes 

River,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that    Chapter  of  the  izaak  Waitou  League  of  of  the  Nation  are  following  very  closely 
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the  developments  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives side,  dealing  with  the  new 
Federal-ald-to-highway  leglslatlcm. 

I  present  a  statement  which  I  for- 
warded to  a  conference  called  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  broadly  representative 
of  the  vast  number  of  Wisconsin  groups 
Intereated  In  Improving  the  Nation's 
highway  program. 

I  append  to  It  three  resolutions  on  this 
subject:  the  first,  adopted  by  the  Wis- 
consin section  of  the  American  Society 
of  ClvU  Engineers:  the  second,  adopted 
by  the  Washburn  Coimty  Good  Roads 
Asaoclatlon.  and  Federal  Labor  Union, 
No.  19983. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
four  Items  be  printed  In  the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rzcorv.  as  follows: 

8UtATO«  WiLXT  STXXSSKS  UiOENT  NBXO  TOM. 
HiCUWAT   Pbogxajc 

(bccrpta  from  statement  by  Senator  Ai.cz- 
ANDKS  WitiT.  Republican,  of  Wisconsin. 
to  the  Wisconsin  Conference  on  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Program,  February  33.  195«. 
Madison.  WU.) 

We  all  agree  that  one  of  our  Nation's  moat 
urgent  nee<la  la  Indeed  for  Improving  and 
expanding  our  highway  system.  Our  19«5 
traSc.  based  on  81  million  vehicles.  Is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  800  billion  vehicle  mllea  per 
year.  As  you  all  know,  our  ezlsUng  highways 
system  Is  not  anjrwhere  near  sufficient  ade- 
quately to  handle  this  gigantic  Oow. 

The  expansion  of  our  highways — Inter- 
state, primary,  secondary,  and  urban — Is  es- 
sential to  our  continued  growth  and  develop, 
ment.  We  are  aware  of  the  benefits  that 
will  accrue.  There  will  be  better  thorough- 
i*t9m  for  regular  motoring  and  tourism,  as 
well  as  better  feeder  roads  for  access  to  farms, 
factories,  small  town^.  and  other  points.  Im- 
proved highways  will  help  to  diminish  our 
tragic  tolls  of  death  and  Injuries,  and  severe 
economic  losses  resulting  from  traffic  tleups. 

In  addition,  the  program  for  ezpcmslon  and 
development  will.  In  itself,  be  an  economic 
shot  in  the  arm  for  the  building  trades  and 
for  the  Nation,  and  will  provide  needed  eco- 
nomic insurance  for  the  future. 

An  additional  point  that  we  might  all  re- 
member Is  that  a  complete,  well -Integra  ted 
system  of  highways  is  esscnUal  for  civil  and 
national  defense. 

In  the  event  of  war  the  48  States  may  be 
under  attack,  with  a  resulting  disruption  of 
traffic  and  communications.  We  must  not 
lessen  our  chances  of  survival  by  Ijelng  short- 
sighted, penny  wise,  and  pound  foolish  in 
failing  to  provide  adequate  routes  and  alter- 
nate routes  for  defense  traffic. 

We  come  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  before 
«■ — exactly  how  to  finance  highway  expan- 
sion. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  alternative  Pallon 
bill,  the  BogKs  bill,  the  AAA  program,  and 
other  proposals  are  before  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representative.  These  proposals 
offer  different  aud  controversial  methods  of 
resolving  the  imporUnt  financial  question. 
A  compromise  must  be  achieved  to  avoid  de- 
lay of  the  much-needed  program. 

The  objective,  of  course.  U  to  provide  an 
equlUble  dlstrlbuUon  of  the  financial  bur- 
den. What  proporUon  should  be  borne  by 
the  trucking  industry,  and  what  fraction  by 
the  auto-travellng  public— represents  a  diffi- 
cult problem  which  must  be  worked  out 
carefully  and  objecUvely.  No  one  group  may 
prove  100  percent  satisfied  In  the  long  run. 
but  •  compromise  should  prove  feasible 
which  would  be  fairly  acccptabte  to  almost 
•11  groups. 

Tou  may  be  aasxired  that — unlen  unfair 
provisions  are  written  Into  the  final  bill  on 
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the  House  tide  or  In  conference  committee — • 
I  will  give  my  full  support  to  Icglalatlon  to 
eSect_tIkla— program. 

RaMLOnoN  Asorrao  Pebsvavt  2a.   1954.  av 

THS  BoAXD  or  DnucTOBs  or  thx  Wisconsin 

SxcncN  or  thx  Amcxicam  SocrrrT  or  Civu. 

Encinkxxs  Rklativx  to  PaoroMB  Fxbxxal- 

Aid  HiCBWAT  PaoouM 

Whereas  there  la  general  agreement  of  an 
existing  need  for  Improved  highway  faclU- 
ttes.  both  rural  and  urban,  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  evcrlncreaslng  traffic  problem:  and 

WlMreas  recent  studies  Indicated  the  value 
of  developing  an  extensive  Interstata  High- 
way System,  and.  at  the  same  Ume.  main- 
taining the  existing  established  Federal -aid 
highway  systems:   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  It«  eoun> 
tlea  and  local  unlu  of  government,  would 
materially  benefit  from  an  augmented  Fed- 
eral  highway  program:   and 

Whereas  the  additional  cost  of  developing 
the  proposed  highway  facilities  Is  t>eyond  the 
ability  and  capacity  of  Stale  and  local  gov- 
ernmental units  to  finance  such  projects: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

ReaoltKd,  That  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Wisconsin  section  of  the  American 
Society  of  ClvU  Engineers  does  hereby  request 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin  to  give  due  consid- 
eration to  the  need  for  an  adequate  and  Un- 
proved Federal  highway  program  and  vote 
favorably  for  the  adoption  of  a  sufficient  and 
adequate  highway  bill  Including  inct  cd 
funds  for  the  development  of  an  exteuAlve 
IntersUte  Highway  System,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  sub'tantlal  aids  for  the  existing 
established  Federal  highway  systems  In  both 
urban  and  rural  areas;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin secUon  be  directed  to  submit  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  each  of  Wisconsin's  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

WAsmrxN  CorNTT  Cooo 

Roads  Association, 
Spooner.  Wit.,  December  19.  19S5. 

The  Washburn  County  Oood  Roads  Arao- 
claUon.  an  affliute  of  the  Wisconsin  Good 
Roads  Aaeoclatlon,  meeting  at  Spooner.  Wis.. 
Monday.  December  19.  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  under  consideration  the  question  of  a  na- 
tional highway  program  to  be  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  rapidly  Inrreas- 
Ing  Interstate  highway  traffic  and  to  provide 
adequate  extensions  and  replacements  to 
handle  present-day  Uansportatlon  needs: 
Be  It 

"Meaolved.  That  In  the  forthcoming  ses- 
sion of  Congress  our  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives give  their  attention  and  efforts 
toward  building  such  a  program,  which,  it  U 
generally  conceded.  Is  a  present  necessity." 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  to  be  presented  to 
Senators  Witrr  and  McCabtht  and  to  Repre- 
sentaUve  Ai.vim  E.  OTConski. 

John  S.  Ckkirstxb. 
*  C/imtrnuin. 

Cbaslcs  L.  Lxwu. 
FXANcis  Link. 
Wm  w  SrxwAar. 
LsVnNx  WxsT. 

Whereas  America  faces  a  grave  crisis  be- 
cause more  and  more  vehicles  dally  crowd 
highways,  a  burden  which  wlU  double  bv 
1970:    and 

Whereas  lagging  highway  construcUon  and 
hit-and-miss  planning  has  contributed  to 
this  situation  In  the  past:  and 

Whereas  It  is  estimated  that  poor  highways 
cost  taxpayers  some  84  billion  yearly  in 
deaths,  accidents,  and  high  Insurance  rates- 
and 

Whereas  better  roads  will  not  only  benefit 
all  citizens  lu  this  Nation  on  wheels,  but  are 


necessary  to  national  defense,  •conomie  es. 
pansloo.  and  full  employment;  Therefore  be 
It 

Keaolved.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the 
recommendation  as  contained  In  the  Weeks' 
committee  report  for  the  financing  ot  such 
a  program:  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  that  Federal  Labor  TTnlon.  No. 
19065.  on  behalf  of  lu  members,  urge  Its 
United  Sutes  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Washington  to  support  and  promote  a 
bold,  long  range  program  for  highway  con- 
struction whose  costs  will  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  all  segmcnU  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country. 

Adopted  this  24th  day  of  February  19Mu 
at  Kenoaha.  Wis. 

Dcxm  Lrwts. 
Keeording  Seeretary.   Frost  rederal 
Labor  Vnton.  No.  199i5. 
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CERTAIN  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF 
THE  HOOVER  COMMISSION—  RES- 
OLUTION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRo  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
San  Luis  Valley  Electric  CoopJraUve. 
Inc.,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Monte 
Vista.  Colo,  on  Febniary  1,  1956.  con- 
cerning certain  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Commission  on  Orfranlxatlon 
of  the  Executive  Dranch  of  the  Oovernment. 
commonly  known  as  the  Hoover  Commission. 
hss  recommended  thst  the  Rural  KlecUlfi- 
caUon  AdmlnUtratlon  be  abolished,  that  the 
so-called  preference  clause  be  abolUhed,  that 
the  Government  no  longer  finance  the  con- 
struction of  transmlsclon  lines  or  make  loans 
for  generating  plsnu;  and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  any  of  there  rec- 
ommendations would.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  thU  cooprratlve.  mean  the  swift 
strangulation  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  their  speedy  scquUltlon  by  the  private 
power  monopolies:  Now.  therefore  be  It 

Ke.folvrd.  That  the  San  LuU  Valley  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative.  Inc  .  Is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  these  recommendations  and  strongly 
urge  theU-  rejection:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thU  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Colorado 
congressional  delegation  and  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  Ain-lcultural  Committee  of  the  United 
States  S-nate  and  House  of  RepreaenUtlvcs. 


FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  PROJECTS: 
RESOLUTION  OP  PUBUC  SERVICE 
COMMISSION  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr  President.  I  asJc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  RtcoRo  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  with 
reference  to  Federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

Rxsolction  or  thb  Pttbuc  Sesvicx  Commis- 
siow,  »rATS  or  Norm  Dakota 
Whereas  the  construction  of  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  frequently  require  reloca- 
tion of  electric  supply  and  communlcatloa 
lines:  snd 

Whereas  the  expense  Involved  In  relocating 
electric  supply  and  communication  lines 
tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  furnishing 
electric  and  telephone  service,  particularly 


for  rural   electric   and   telephone   coopera- 
tives; and 

Whereas  It  is  our  belief  that  the  cost  of 
relocating  electric  supply  and  communica- 
tion lines  to  accommodate  construction  of 
Federal-aid  highway  projects  should  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  cost  of  highway  con- 
struction and  borne  by  those  who  benefit 
from  the  highway  program;  now,  therefore. 
t>e  It 

Resolved,  That  the  North  Dakota  Public 
Service  Commission  urge  the  Congress  to  en- 
act legislation  providing  that  electric  supply 
and  communication  companies  be  reim- 
bursed fur  the  net  cost  of  relocating  their 
fscllltles  to  accommodate  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be~ 
sent  to  each  United  States  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

Dated  at  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  this  3d  dsy  of 
February  1068. 

Ptrauc  Slavics  Comkissiom, 
Martin  Vaalks.  President. 
Esnkst  D.  Nelson,  Commissioner. 

Attest: 

Elmes  Olson,  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Rosner  (Rept.  No.  1673): 

S.  1881  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlttorlo 
Ventlmlglla  (Rept.  No.  1574): 

S  1975  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jenny  An- 
toinette V.  Ingrum  (Rept.  No.  1675): 

S.  30ia.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chopg  Tou 
How  (also  known  as  Edward  Charles  Tee), 
his  wife,  Eng  Lai  Fong,  and  his  chUd,  Chong 
Ylm  Keung  (Rept.  No.  1670): 

S.  2043.  A  bin  to  restore  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  district  courts  In  certain  civil  actions 
brought  against  the  United  States  (Rept. 
No.  1577); 

S.  2345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lllu  Tuen 
Chuang  (Rept.  No.  1578); 

S.  2666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
Toews  (Rept.  No.  1579i: 

8.3688  A  bill  for  the  rellei  of  OlUseppa 
Bonl  (Rept.  No.  1580); 

H.R  »44.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Teodoslo  (Rept.  No.  1681); 

H.  R.  1493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krsevan 
Spanjol  (  Rept.  No.  1582); 

H.  R.  1912.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
Rleck  (Rept.  No.  1583); 

H.  R.  1973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chlu-An  Wang  (nee  Alice  CbUcheng  Sze), 
(Rept  No.  1684): 

H  R.  3557.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  July  3.  1943  (ch.  189.  67  Stat.  372).  relat- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  claims  for  damage 
•to  or  loes  or  destruction  of  property  or  per- 
sonal Injury  or  death  caused  by  military  per- 
sonnel or  ceruin  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  SUtes.  by  removing  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  payment  of  such  claims  and 
the  time  within  which  such  claims  may  be 
filed  (Rept.  No.  1686); 

H.R.  4181.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  P.  P. 
Claveau.  as  successor  to  the  firm  of  Rodger 
O.  Ritchie  Painting  &  Decorating  Co.  (Rept. 
No.    1588): 

H.R.  6632.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John 
William  Scholtes  (Rept.  No.  1687);  and 

H.R.  6817.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  BorU 
Kowerda  (Rept.  No.  1588). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.1411.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marlon 
Drucker  (Rept.  No.  1689): 

8  1633.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John 
Nicholas  ChristodoulUs  (Rept.  No.  1690); 

8. 1687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lydia  O. 
Dlckereon  (Rept.  No.  1591); 


a.  1734.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Johann 
,  Antonlus  Tudhope  and  Walds  Fedor  Tud- 
hope  (Rept.  No.  1592); 

8.2016.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
P.  Kramer  (Rept.  No.  1693); 

8.2697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  KlmUto 
Tamada  Clark  (Kept.  No.  1694); 

H.  R.  1082,  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Golds  I. 
Stegner  (Rept.  No.  1695); 

H.  R.  1498.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  Porter  (Rept.  No.  1696); 

H.R.  2946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Dus  (Rept.  No.  1697);  and 

H  R.  8996.  A  bUl  to  further  amend  the 
Military  Personnel  Claims  Act  of  1946  (Rept. 
No.  1698). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclsry,  with  amendmenu: 

8.  1929.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Reglna  U. 
Knight  (Rept.  No.  1599). 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,   without  amendment: 

8.  1008.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Isabelle 
8.  OorreU,  Donald  E.  Gorrell.  Mary  Owen 
Oorrell.  and  Kathryn  G.  Wright  (Rept.  No. 
1600); 

H.  R.  1806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  incorporate  the  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Association."  approved  May  31, 1920,  as 
heretofore  amended,  so  as  to  permit  such 
corporation  to  consolidate  with  Women's 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association, 
Inc.  (Rept.  No.  1601);  and 

H.R.  6876.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  copyright 
law  to  permit,  in  certain  classes  of  works, 
the  deposit  of  photographs  or  other  iden- 
tifying reproductions  In  lieu  of  copies  of 
publUhed  v-orks  (Rept.  No.  1602); 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments: 

8.1146  A  bin  to  further  amend  section 
20  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Aot,  re- 
lating to  fees  of  agents,  attorneys,  and  repre- 
sentatives   (Rept.   No.    1603). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Charles  K.  Rice,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  H.  Brian 
Holland,  resigned; 

Joseph  P.  Lleb,  of  Florida,  to  be  United 
States  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida; 

John  M.  Cashln,  of  New  York,  to  l>e  United 
SUtes  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
tiict  of  New  York; 

Ross  Rizley.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  United 
SUtes  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
nt  Oklahoma,  vice  Edgar  S.  Vaught.  re- 
tiring; 

Oliver  Gasch,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  l>e  United  States  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Leo  A.  Rover,  elevated; 

John  Wesley  Thompson  Falkner  IV,  of 
Mississippi,  to  be  United  SUtes  marshal  for 
the  northern  district  of  Mississippi  for  a 
term  of  4  years  (reappointment) ; 

Oliver  H.  Metcalf,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
United  SUtes  marshal  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania; 

All>ert  Dl  Meolo,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
United  SUtes  marshal  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania; 

Santos  Buxo,  Jr..  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
United  SUtes  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico;  and 

Louis  F.  Kreek,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Examiner-ln -Chief  in  the  Patent 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  BUTLER,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

R.  Dorsey  Watkins,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
United  SUtes  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  Maryland;  and 

Gerald  Francis  Bracken,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  United  SUtes  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Maryland. 

By  Mr.  WILEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Lyle  F.  Mllllgan.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  United 
SUtes  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin  for  a  Urm  of  4  years,  vice  Clemens 
F.  Mlchalskl.  resigned. 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  from  the  Commlttes 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Ewlng  T.  Kerr,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  United 
SUtes  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Wyoming. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolutlcn  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  'second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTONL/of  South  Carolina 
(for  himself  andSlr.  Caklson)  : 

S.  3287.  A   bin   to   authorize   the   training 
of  Federal  employees  at  public  or  private  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LANGER:  . 

8.3288.  A  bill  to  relieve  certain  veterans 
from  liability  for  repayment  of  amounu  er- 
roneously paid  to  them  while  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lances  when  he 
introduced    the    ai>ove    bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

8.3269.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  standard  sUver  dollars  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  Nevada  Silver  Centenary  and 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Cbmstock  Lode  at  Virginia  City.  Nev.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  1)111.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

8.  3290.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force;-  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,     i 

S.  3291.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  demoll-' 
tion  of  certain  temporary  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  xonstruction  of 
permanent -type  replacemeuU.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment   Operations. 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 

8.  3292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
(Schandl)  Cote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

8.  3293.  A  bin  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  April  6.  1949,  relating  to  special 
livestock  loans,  to  producers  of  hogs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Capehart  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

8. 3294.  A    bUl   for    the   relief   of   Manuel      / 
Saborido-Bures;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

8. 3295.  .A  bill  to  .^Cmeiid  the  act  of  April 
28.  1953.  relating  to  daylight-saving  time  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sparkman  ) : 

8.3296.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  to 
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By  Mr.  MARTDf  of  r»nnsylT«nl«  (by 
_  _r»qu— t) : 
8-  S39T.  A  ^Ul  to  •mrad  «nd  tmprovt  th« 
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aad  for  other  purpoeee:  to  the  CoimnUtee  on 


48ae  the  remarki  of  Mr.  MArm  of  Penn- 
■ylvanU  when  be  Introduced  the  above  bUI. 
which  appear  under  a  teparate  beading  ) 

By  Mr   STK?(ins  { for  blBuclf  and  Mr. 
Kaatlano) : 
8.  S29S.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  return  of 
certain  property  to  the  city  of  Blloxi.  Mtsi.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tezae  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  KMowi.Ajn>) : 
8.  J.  Res.  150.  Jdnt  resolution  to  aa- 
thonae  the  printing  and  binding  of  an  edi- 
tion al  Senate  Procedvire  and  providing  the 
•ame  shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the 
authors:  considered  and  paeeed. 

<See  the  remark*  of  Mr  Johmsoh  of  Texas 
when  lie  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 

lOf.) 


REPAYMENT  OF  AMOUNTS  ERRONE- 
OUSLY PAID  TO  CERTAIN  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  veterans  have  received  pay  errone- 
ously, and  there  are  hundreds  of  such 
cases  pending.  I  Introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  take  care  of 
that  situation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3288)  to  reUeve  certain 
veterans  from  liability  for  repayment  of 
amounts  erroneously  paid  to  them  while 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  LANcn.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  UUe.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


COINAOE     OF     STANDARD     SILVER 
DOLLARS     m     COMMEMORATION 
OP  NEVADA   SILVER  CENTENARY 
AND  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DIS- 
COVERY OP  COMSTOCK  LODE 
Mr.  BIBLE.    Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  coinage  of  standard  silver 
dollars  in  commemoration  of  the  Nevada 
Silver  Centenary  and  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock 
Lode  at  Virginia  City.  Nev. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  issuance 
of  not  less  than  500.000  silver  doUars  for 
general  circulation. 

Today.  Virginia  City,  sometimes  called 
America's  liveliest  ghost  town.  Is  making 
plans  to  become  the  hub  of  a  Statewide 
celebration  in  1959  commemorating  this 
opening  chapter  in  Nevada's  statehood 
My  State  wants  the  entire  country  to  Join 
In  this  tribute  to  those  hardy  workmen 


who  took  $1  binion  worth  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver from  beneath  Virginia  Cltjr. 

It  was  this  greatest  of  all  sUvcr  and 
gold  depoalts  in  the  world  which  made  iU 
maik  on  Amarkan  hiaCorr,  at  one  Ume 
making  Virginia  City  the  moat  powerful 
city  west  of  Chicago.  This  bullion, 
wanted  by  the  North  in  the  Civil  War  to 
help  save  the  Union,  played  probably  the 
greatest  role  in  bringing  about  Nevada's 
SUtehood  in  1864. 

The  influence  of  this  great  new  wealth 
built  San  Francisco  Into  a  world  financial 
center.  At  one  time  when  a  new  rich 
vein  of  slJver  was  discovered  on  the  Com- 
stock. the  German  Empire  made  haste  to 
get  off  the  silver  standard. 

Of  the  40.000  fortune  seekers  who 
crowded  Virginia  City  in  its  hey-day.  few 
achieved  riches,  but  tho«c  who  did.  read 
like  an  early  American  Who's  Who. 

It  was  the  silver  fotmd  by  one  whisk- 
ered laborer,  George  Hearst,  which 
would  bring  prominence  to  its  finder. 
The  same  silver  helped  his  son  build  a 
great  newspaper  empire. 

It  was  the  millions  found  by  John 
Mackay  which  laid  the  first  transatlan- 
tic cable,  and  consolidated  the  cable  and 
telegraph  operations  of  this  country  into 
a  world  system  known  as  Postal  Tele- 
graph. 

Later  Marcus  Daly  became  America's 
"copper  king"  and  Adolph  Sutro  one  of 
San  Francisco's  great  mayors.  Darius 
Mills  founded  a  great  banking  firm, 
when  he  started  the  Bank  of  California. 

It  was  up  to  Sandy  Bowers,  who  had 
silver  doorknobs  at  his  mansion,  to 
startle  the  European  continent  by  offer- 
ing to  buy  the  Arch  of  Triumph  from  the 
French  Government  while  visiting  in 
Paris. 

Fame  came  to  others  who  did  not  dig 
gold  and  silver.  A  young  reporter  on  one 
of  Virginia  City's  four  daily  newspapers 
signed  his  arUclea  "Mark  Twain." 

Today.  Virginia  City  is  steeped  In 
history  of  the  passing  scene,  but  the 
memories  hve  on. 

The  SUte  of  Nevada  hopes  that  Amer- 
icans everywhere  wiU  Join  in  honoring 
this  100th  anniversary  of  the  Comstock 
Lode's  discovery,  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
chapter  in  this  country's  history. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3289)  to  authorize  the 
eohiage  of  standard  silver  dollars  in 
commemoration  of  the  Nevada  Silver 
Centenary  and  the  110th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  Lode  at 
Virginia  City.  Nev..  Introduced  by  Mr 
BiBLK.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tiUe.  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956.  RE- 
LATINO  TO  SPECIAL  LIVESTOCK 
LOANS  TO  PRODUCERS  OF  HOGS- 
AMENDMENT  AND  BILL 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  Senate  bill  3183  the 
unfinished  business.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  He  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  proTisioQa  of  the  act  of  April  6.  1949. 
relating  to  nnwial  Uveetock  loane,  to 
producer!  of  hogs.  The  bill  and  auMnd- 
ment  wotild  amend  the  Agricultural  Act 
to  Include  bogs.  I  do  not  know  why  they 
were  left  out  In  the  first  place,  because 
hogs  certainly  are  as  much  Uveatock  as 
goats  or  cows. 

I  ask  imanimotis  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Recoid.  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
entitled  "Special  Livestock  Loans." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  aixl.  without  objection,  the 
pamphlet  will  be  printed  in  the  RccoaD. 

The  bill  <S.  3293)  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  April  6.  1949.  relat- 
ing to  special  livestock  loans,  to  pro- 
ducers of  hogs.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Capi- 
HAST.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture  and  Forestry. 

The  pamphlet  presented  by  Mr.  Capb- 
HAtT  is  as  follows: 

Spkcial  LnmrocK  Loams 
puaross 
The  special  livestock  loan  program  Is  de- 
signed to  help  Uveetock  producer!  continue 
their  normal  operations. 

WHO  MAT  aoaaow 

Established  producers  and  feeders  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  goau.  except  commercial 
feed -lot  operators,  who: 

1.  Are  temporarily  unable  to  get  from  com- 
mercial banks,  cooperative  lending  agencies. 
or  other  responsible  sources,  the  credit 
needed  to  continue  their  normal  Uveatock 
operations. 

a.  Hare  a  good  past  record  of  Ilveatoek  op- 
erations. 

3  Have  reasonable  prospects  for  snrnass 
with  the  help  61  a  loan. 

L'su  OP  LOAN  rcma 
These  loana  are  made  to  meet  uatial  ex- 
penses necessary  to  successful  livestock  op- 
erations. Burb  as  the  purchase  or  production 
of  feed,  and  replacing,  hiring,  or  repairing 
of  farm  machinery  and  equipment.  Loans 
also  may  be  made  for  the  limited  restocking 
of  herda.  If  the  applicant  can  carry  his  prea- 
ent  herd,  plus  the  additional  livestock  to  be 
purchased,  without  buirlng  a  subaUntlal  por- 
tion of  his  feed.  Loana  are  not  made  to  ex- 
pand operations  substsnUally  or  to  pay  ex- 
isting debu.  except  current  Incidental  bills. 
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t^t^o*  bear  5  percent  Interest  and  are  to 
be  repaid  as  rapidly  as  possible,  according 
to  a  schedule  based  on  the  appUcant's  abll- 
Ity  to  repay,  but  may  not  extend  beyond  3 
yeara.  Loana  wUl  be  secured  In  their  full 
amount  by  the  personal  obligation  and  avail- 
able security  of  the  applicant.  Other  credi- 
tors are  not  aaked  to  subordinate  their  liens. 
but  are  expected  to  stand  by  and  to  agrea 
that  a  reasonable  part  of  the  applicant's 
normal  Income  from  livestock  can  be  used 
In  repaying  the  loan.  The  standby  agree- 
ment la  required  to  gl>-e  the  farmer  a  fair 
chance  to  work  out  of  his  dlfflculUea  result- 
ing from  the  emergency. 

lOAM  APPBOTAL 

A  SUte  or  local  livestock  loan  commit- 
tee, appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ture.  decides  whether  the  applicant  to  eligible 


and  approves  the  loan.  An  application  for 
a  loan  of  man  than  aftO.000  muat  have  «Mal 
approval  by  tbm  Sseretary. 

WKiaSTO  APPLT 

Appllcatloaa  for  special  llvsatock  loans  may 
be  made  at  eoaaty  oAoas  td  the  Farmers' 
Home  AdmlnlstraUoB. 

aoTHoaiif 
Public  Law  M,  81st  Oongrees.  ae  amended, 
t>rov1dee  authority  for  mnktng  special  live- 
stock loan*  through  July  13,  1057.  After  that 
date,  and  through  July  14.  1060,  special  live- 
stock loans  may  be  made  only  to  bororweia 
Indebted  for  such  loans. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  RnDERAL  NA- 
TIONAL MORTOAQB  ASSOCIATION 
CHARTER  ACT 

Mr.  FULJ3RIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  SpstKHAN].  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  make 
several  changes  In  the  Charter  Act  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. I  a-^k  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement,  prepared  by  me.  relating  to 
the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriate^ 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
itotement  will  be  printed  In  the  Recom). 

The  bill  (8.  S296)  to  amend  the  PW- 
eral  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  to  encourage  private  trans- 
actions in  FHA  insured  and  VA  guaran- 
teed mortgages  at  stabilized  prices  which 
approach  or  equal  par  value  ol  such 
mortgages,  and  for  other  purpostis.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  PuLaaicHT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  SPAaxKAji).  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  Utle.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Pul- 
•RiCHT  is  as  follows: 

STATCMSNT  ST  SKNATOS   FULBaiSKT 

1  wonder  how  many  Senators  are  aware  of 
what  it  coau  to  borrow  money  to  buy  a  house 
in  this  country?  I'm  not  talking  about  the 
price  of  the  house,  the  Interest  rate.^the 
taxes  and  Insurance,  or  the  so-called  dosing 
charges— I  refer  merely  to  the  fee  charged 
by  lenders  when  purchasing  loans  Insiu^ed 
or  guaranteed  under  the  FHA  and  VA  pro- 
gnuns. 

In  order  to  get  a  SO-year  $10,000  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan,  at  44  percent  lnt«>. 
est.  this  U  what  the  home  buyer  or  the  home 
builder,  or  both,  must  pay  to  the  lend<!r: 

1.  Three  hundred  dollara  in  the  States  of 
Connecticut.  Delaware.  Illinois.  Maasachu- 
setu.  New  Jeraey.  New  Tork.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Rhode  Island. 

2.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  In  the 
States  of  Colorado.  Georgia.  Indiana,  Mary- 
land,  Idasouri,  New  Hampehlre.  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee.  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia. 
Wleconsln,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  Four  hundred  dollars  in  the  States  of 
Alabama.  Arizona,  Arkansas.  California.  Flor- 
ida. Iowa.  Kanaaa,  Kentucky.  Maine,  ilichl- 
gan.  Minnesota.  Bnaslsslppl.  Nebraska.  Okla- 
homa, Oregon.  South  Carolina.  Utah,  and 
Washington. 

4.  Pour  hundred  and  llfty  dollars  In  the 
States  of  Idaho,  Louialana.  Montana.  Nevada, 
New  Mexico.  North  DakoU.  South  Dakota. 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

in  citing  theee  flgtu-es  I  am  relying  on  the 
quoiaUona  oT  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  Existing  law.  as  Interpreted  by 
the  FNMA.  requUea  It  to  establlah  purchase 
prices  for  Oovenunent-guaraataed  loans  at 
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the naarkct  prlos fhr  such  loans.  Theeharaes 
Ihave  elted.  from  9800  to  $460,  are  takm 
mm  the  eurvent  FNMA  pnrehaee-nrloe 
•chedtti..  Md.  tharerore.  ai«  apparenUyVep- 

'**"j*zr*  •*  "•**  tong-term  private  tenders 
are  ohaigliig, 

Vor  what  pttrpaass  are  these  nlisrgsa  made? 
Is  H  for  seoM  mnriet  renderedf  Is  It  be- 
cat»e  the  mortgaeea  are  inferior  paper?  U 
It  because  the  houses  are  poor  sectirltlee  or 
beeauee  the  borrowers  are  poor  rUksf  Ho; 
the  charges  are  purely  and  simply  a  method 
ot  Increasing  yields,  because  the  market  will 
bear  them.  The  maatmum  permissible  inter- 
***  **^_?*r  ***"■•  ▼'rtually  rtsk-free  loans 
Is  4',^  percent.  However,  by  charging  from 
•SOOtoHSO  discount,  which  is  the  term  ueed 
to  deecrlbe  the  feee  I  refer  to.  the  lenders 
automatically  raise  the  Interest  rate,  or  the 
yield,  to  an  amount  above  the  4  Vi -percent 
maxlmtmi. 

Dleoomts  are  the  result  of  supply-denuind 
conditions  In  a  fixed -Interest,  long-term, 
money  market,  and  I  am  not  condemning 
them,  as  such.  I  do  maintain  that  their 
wide  fluctuations,  and  their  rerslstent  high 
ratee  are  unneceaeary  and  are  Injurious  to 
the  stability  of  the  national  economy.  The 
regional  differentials  are  unfair  and  discrim- 
inatory, when  It  U  considered  that  these 
mortgages  are  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Now  It  can  be  argued,  and  with  consider- 
able persuasion,  that  the  only  solution  Is  to 
support  the  mortgage  market  with  unlim- 
ited amounts  of  Federal  money  during  pe- 
riods of  long-term  money  shortages.  While 
I  admit  that  Euch  action  would  undoubtedly 
support  a  par  market  for  FHA  and  GJ  loans. 
I  do  not  admit  that  this  Is  the  only  way 
to  relieve  the  situation. 

I  believe  that  the  modest  amounts  now 
available  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
AseoclaUon  can  be  ueed  to  reduce  discounts. 
The  FNMA  Interpretation  of  existing  law 
causae  It  to  foUow  the  market,  whereas  I 
beUeve  the  pro>ec  role  of  that  Association 
should  be  to  lead  the  market,  or  at  least  to 
Influence  It  In  the  direction  of  stability  and 
nondlBcrlmlnatlon  merely  on  the  basis  of  the 
State  in  which  a  mortgage  orlglnatea.  Fur- 
therfore.  I  believe  that  existing  requlre- 
menu.  regarding  the  purchase  of  FNMA  stock 
by  mortgage  sellera.  enables  further  Increaaes 
In  dlscounU  to  be  charged  by  other  pur- 
chasers In  the  secondary-mortgage  market. 
If  FNMA  quotes  a  price  of  S6  percent,  less 
one-half  percent  for  service  fee.  less  3  percent 
for  FNMA  stock,  the  seller  actually  receives 
only  91  ^  percent  of  the  mortgage  amount. 
Thua.  the  effeeUee  pHoe  olhred  by  FNMA 
In  the  market  place  la  not  96  percent,  which 
U  repreaeased  aa  the  market  price,  but  la 
81  ^  peroent.  which  is  the  actual  liquid 
return  offered  by  rWMA.  The  praeUcal  effect 
of  this  Is  to  lower  the  ntarket  price  to  some- 
where between  91  Vi  and  85  percent. 

Nobody  Imows  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  actual  quotations  are  ooade  In 
the  eeoondary-mortgage  market.  One  may 
nsake  Informed  JudgaoMiU  based  on  apedflo 
transactions,  but  this  market  la  not  pub- 
lished like  the  prices  for  stocks,  bonds,  agri- 
cultural oomnsodltlea.  and  other  Items  traded 
dally  In  the  American  eoooomy.  I  believe 
that  the  agencies  of  the  Government  and 
the  public  In  general  deservea  more  apedflo 
information  about  dlaooimta  In  the  second- 
ary market  for  Oovemmetit-guaranteed 
nuirtgage  loans. 

For  these  reaaoos  I  am  Introducing  a  IMll 
with  three  majw  purpoaes.  First,  my  bUl 
revlees  eeeSlon  903  <b)  of  the  FNMA  Charter 
Act  In  the  following  ways: 

(a)  Whereas  existing  law  requHes  the 
seller  of  a  mortgage  to  the  FNMA  to  buy  aS 
least  3  percent  of  the  mortgage  amount  In 
FNMA  Stock,  this  bill  would  establish  a 
formula  imder  which  the  stock  purchase  re- 
quirement would  vary  from  aero  to  9  percent; 
and 


(b)  The  vsrlahle  stock  purchsse  require- 
ment would  operate  so  that  if  the  niMA 
purchase  prtee  Is  96^  peroent  or  below,  then 
BO  stock  purchase  U  required;  If  the  FMMA 
purchase  price  U  9«  peroent.  then  only  one- 
half  percent  stock  puretaase  could  be  ra- 
qi^ed;  If  the  FRMA  purchase  prioe  Is  99% 
P<roeat.  then  only  1  percent  stock  purahaee 
could  be  required,  and  so  on.  If  the  FNMA 
purchsse  price  Is  98^  percent  or  above,  then 
up  to  3  peroent  In  stock  purehaae  eould  be 
reqiUred. 

If  dlaoouats  cause  purchase  prices  to  drop 
to  95 14  percent,  then  the  present  stock  pur- 
chase requirement  only  serves  to  further  de- 
press the  market.  I  belteve  that  this  for- 
mula for  varying  the  stock  purehaae  require- 
ment win  tend  to  lower  dlseounte  without 
causing  an  unreasonable  Increase  In  FNMA 
purchasing  activity. 

Secondly,  my  bill  revises  section  304  (a) 
of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  to  change  the  baeee 
upon  which  the  aasoclatlon  determines  Its 
purchase  price  schedules.  Under  existing 
law  the  association  establishes  Its  purchase 
prices  at  the  market  price  for  the  particular 
class  of  mortgage  loans  Involved.  This  lan- 
guage has  been  Interpreted  to  cause  the  as- 
sociation to  foUow  the  market  and  thereby 
tends  to  Influence  the  market  downward 
My  blU  would  require  the  association  to  fix 
Its  prices  under  three  criteria,  as  follows: 

(a)  Its  pricee  should  promote  stability  In 
the  secondary  market,  and  neduee  price  dis- 
criminations between  different  geographical 
areas;  o    o    r 

(b)  Its  prices  should  reasonably  prevent 
excessive  use  of' the  assodaUon's  fadUUes; 
and 

(c)  Its  prices  should  permit  the  associa- 
tion to  operate^wlthln  lU  income. 

I  believe  that  price  schedules  fixed  under 
these  criteria  will  enable  the  association  to 
Influence  the  market  upward  and  toward  a 
more  uniform  national  price  without  an  un- 
reasonable Increase  In  Ita  purchaalns 
acUvlUes.  -i— -"^ 

ThUxlly.  my  blU  requlrss  the  FHA  and  the 
VA  to  gather  and  analyse  data  with  reepect 
to  aales  of  Insured  and  guaranteed  mortgage 
loans,  and  thereby  build  up  a  precise  body 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  discounts.  I 
understand  that  thU  work  wlU  not  add  ap- 
preciably to  the  administrative  expenaea  of 
the  FHA.  alnoe  that  agency  already  requires 
reports  of  trading  In  Insured  atiortgage  loana. 
The  gathering  oC  thU  data  nuiy  involve  a 
small  artrtiUnnsl  expanses  to  the  VA.  How- 
ever, It  would  be  well  worth  while. 

I  cannot  state  too  strongly  my  opinion 
that  enmething  muat  be  done  to  equallae  the 
cost  of  home  flnandng  In  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  savings  of  the 
people  of  the  South.  Southwest,  and  var  Weet 
flow  into  the  eastern  naoney  aurketa,  and 
are  being  sent  back  to  theee  people  at  added 
coats  for  which  there  Is  no  reaaonable  Justi- 
fication. 

is 

CHIUX-HEALTH  AND  WEUPARE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  195C 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  Presklent  Eisoihower  stated 
that  needs  in  the  area  of  aocial  welfare 
include  iocreaaed  child-welfare  services. 
In  his  budget  message,  the  President 
stated  that  he  was  recommending  in- 
creased appropriations  to  expand  grants 
to  States  for  chikl  welfare  aervicea. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  ct 
Ifealth,  Education  and  Welfare.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  those  Improvements*  as  rec- 
ommended by  tbe  President. 


■;:.!( 
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I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  hare 
printed  in  the  Rkcoid  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Ricou). 

The  bill  (S.  3297)  to  amend  and  im- 
prove the  child  welfare  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  to  authorize  special 
project  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  research  in  connection  with 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Mastik  of 
Pennsylvania  (by  request) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr.  Mar- 
nir.  is  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  bt  Skmatok  MABTUf  or 

PurNBTLVAIfXA 

Th«  bill  which  I  have  Jiut  Introduced.  «t 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  V7elfare.  Incorporates  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  with  regard  to  In- 
creased child  welfare  services.  ThU  will  also 
Improve  certain  provisions  of  the  present  law 
pertaining  to  grants  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  and  crippled  children's  services, 
which  are  also  authorized  under  the  same 
title,  namely.  tlUe  V.  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Increased  child  welfare  services  are  ur- 
gently needed  so  that  these  social  services 
may  be  made  available  to  more  children  who 
need  them.  C'hlldren  who  are  homeless,  chil- 
dren who  are  neglected  or  abused,  and  chil- 
dren who  are  In  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent are  among  the  children  who  receive 
protection  through  these  services. 

During  the  past  20  years,  with  the  help  of 
Federal  child  welfare  funds  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  States  have  broadened  and 
multiplied  their  activities  In  behalf  of  these 
children,  particularly  In  rural  areas.  De- 
spite this  prcgreos.  over  14  million  children 
are  living  In  communities,  both  urban  and 
rural,  where  the  services  of  a  public  child 
welfare  worker  are  not  available. 

In  many  urban  communities,  the  com- 
bined programs  of  both  public  and  volun- 
tary agencies  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
need  for  child  welfare  services.  The  shortage 
of  these  services  Is  a  major  gap  In  many 
community  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

The    present    law    requires    that    Federal 
child  welfare  funds  be  used  for  local  child 
welfare  services  only  In  predominantly  rural 
areas.     The     Commission     on     Intergovern- 
mental Relations  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  "Federal  H- 
nanclai  support  for  child  welfare  services  be 
made  generally  available  not  only  In  rural 
areas,  as  at  present,  but  also  lii  urban  areas, 
wherw  serious  need  exists  fqr  this  program." 
Improvement  Is  needed  In  the  kind  of  fos- 
ter care  many  children  are  receiving  and  In 
the  quality  of  this  service      In  some  States 
children  are  kept  In  Institutions  because  of 
Inadequate  foster-family  service.     In   other 
States,   children    are   kept    In    foster-family 
care    too    long    because    workloads    are   too 
high.    In  many  communities  the  Inadequacy 
of  foster-care  services  Is  a  major  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  black  market  in  babies. 

Tlie  bUl  I  have  introduced  U  designed  to 
enable  the  States  to  expand  the'r  child- 
welfare  services  and  to  make  them  available 
In  urban  areas  as  well  as  In  rural  areas.  It 
provides  for  Increasing  the  authorization  for 
appropriation  of  funds  for  child-welfare 
services  from  |10  million  annually  to  $12 
mUllon  for  the  fiscal  year  1058  and  $19  mil- 
lion annually  thereafter.  It  removes  the 
restrictions  limiting  to  predominantly  rural 
areas  the  use  oX  Federal  funds  for  local  child- 


welfare  services.  It  gives  greater  emphasis 
to  foster  care  by  making  explicit  that  Federal 
child-welfare  funds  may  be  used  for  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  foster  care. 

This  bill  also  would  stimulate  and  en- 
cotirage  special  projects  of  regional  or  na- 
tional significance.  In  all  three  programs 
under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
namely,  maternal  and  child  health,  crippled 
children's,  and  child-welfare  services.  It 
provides  for  earmarking  (In  the  annual  ap- 
proprtaUon  i  a  portion  of  the  granU  for  each 
of  these  programs  to  be  used  for  grants  for 
special  projects  of  regional  or  national  sig- 
nificance. These  special  project  granU  would 
be  available  not  only  to  the  respective  of- 
ficial State  agencies,  but  with  their  concur- 
rence, to  any  public  or  nonprofit  Institution 
of  higher  education  or  research. 

A  number  of  other  impi^rtant  changes 
would  be  made  In  the  present  provisions  of 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  sum- 
marized below.  These  child  health  and  wel- 
fare amendments  of  1950  rcemphaslae  the 
concern  of  our  Nation  for  protecting  the 
well-being  of  our  children.  If  enacted,  these 
amendments  would  enable  the  States  to  ex- 
tend their  child-welfare  services  and  to  make 
more  livable  the  lives  of  many  children  now 
deprived  of   the   beneflu  of   these  services. 

SuMMAXT  or  Child-Health  and  Wkltaxk 
Amkmdmknts  or  1^56 

The  bill  would  amend  part  3  of  Title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  relating  to  child 
welfare  services,  in  a  number  of  reepecu. 
It  would  also  amend  parts  1  and  3  of  that 
title,  relating  to  maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children's  services,  with  re- 
spect to  special  project  grants.  These 
amendments  would  be  efrectl\e  July  1.  1956. 


CHUj>  WKLVAac  saavicBa 
Rural  areas:  The  present  llmiUtioru  re- 
quiring that  Federal  child  welfare  funds 
may  be  used  for  local  child  welfare  services 
only  In  predominantly  rural  areas  would  be 
removed.  This  would  give  greater  flexibility 
to  the  States.  Federal  funds  could  be  used 
:n  any  part  of  the  State  where  they  are  ef- 
fective In  establishing,  extending,  and 
strengthening  child  welfare  services.  Em- 
phasis would,  however,  continue  to  be  placed 
on  services  in  rural  areas,  as  in  the  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
provisions  of  the  present  law. 

Foster  care:  The  bill  would  make  explicit 
the  authority  to  use  Federal  funds  for  the 
extension  and  Improvement  of  foster  care. 
Amount  authorized  for  annual  appropria- 
tion :  The  amount  authorized  lor  annual  ap- 
propriations for  grants  to  the  States  for  child 
welfare  services  would  be  increased  from 
the  present  $10  million  to  $ia  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1958,  and  to 
$15  million  for  each  year  thereafter. 

Allotment  formula:  In  order  to  make  the 
allotment  of  funds  consistent  with  the  atmve 
changes  concerning  rural  areas  and  foster 
care,  the  bill  would  change  the  present 
statutory  formula  under  which  allotment  Is 
made  entirely  on  the  basis  ..f  rural  child 
population  under  the  age  of  18.  Allotments 
to  the  States  of  funds  appropriated  in  any 
year  for  this  purpose  would.  Instead,  be 
made  (after  a  flat  allotmfnt)  on  the  basis 
of  the  need  of  each  State  for  financial  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  Its  plan,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  after  considering  the  relative  popu- 
lation under  21  and  the  relative  rural  popu- 
lation under  that  age. 

The  flat  allotment  referred  to  above, 
which  would  be  made  first  would  be  $40,000  if 
the  appropriation  were  $10  million.  It  would 
be  reduced  proportionately  if  the  appropria- 
tion were  less  than  $10  million  and  would  be 
raised  proportionately  U  the  appropriation 
were  Increased  to  the  higher  amounts  au- 
thorized by  the  bill. 

Matching:  Each  State's  allotment  would 
be  available  for  paying  the  Federal  sliare  of 
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the  cost  of  the  expenditiires  under  the  Stat* 
plan,  with  the  balance  being  n»d«  up  from 
State  and  local  funds.  The  Federal  share 
would  vary  Inversely  with  the  State's  relative 
per  capita  income  between  a  minimum  of 
33 'i  p>ercent  and  a  maximum  of  SS'j  percent, 
with  the  share  for  the  State  with  a  per  capita 
Income  equal  to  that  for  the  United  States 
being  50  percent.  The  Federal  share  for 
Alaska  and  HawaU  would  be  set  at  50  percent 
and  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
at  06^  percent. 

Reallotment:  A  new  provision  would  be 
added  to  permit  redistribution  of  Federal 
funds,  after  a  State  certifies  that  any  por- 
tion of  its  allotment  will  not  be  required  for 
lU  program.  The  portions  so  certified  would 
be  reallotted  from  lime  to  time  to  other 
States  which  the  Secretary  determines  tuve 
need  for  and  will  be  able  to  use  amounts  In 
excess  of  their  original  allotments.  The  re- 
allotment  among  these  States  would  be  based 
on  their  State  plans  after  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  relative  size  of  the  population 
under  age  21.  the  relative  size  of  the  rural 
population  under  such  age.  and  the  relative 
per  capita  Income  of  the  Sutes  eligible  for 
the  reallotment. 

Special  project  grants:  A  new  provision 
would  authorize  up  to  15  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  granU  for  child  wel- 
fare services  to  be  earmarked  (In  the  appro- 
priation) for  grants  for  special  projecu  of 
regional  or  national  slgnlficiance.  These  spe- 
cial project  granu  would  be  available  to 
State  public  welfare  agencies,  and.  with  the 
concurrence  of  such  agencies,  to  any  public 
or  nonprofit  Insututlon  of  higher  education 
or  research. 

Return  of  runaway  children:  The  bill 
changes  the  present  law  by  raUing  the  age 
limit  of  children  who  may  be  returned  to 
their  community  In  another  State  through 
the  use  of  Federal  child  welfare  funds  from 
18  to  18  years,  and  adding  authorization  for 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  maintaining  the 
children  pending  their  return  (for  a  period 
not  exceeding  15  days).  These  costs,  and 
the  costs  of  the  return  of  the  chUd,  could  be 
met  when  they  cannot  be  met  by  those 
legally  responsible  for  the  child's  support. 

6PIC1AL    raOJKTS    ULATINO    TO    MATCXNAL   AND 
CUILO    HZALTH    SUVICBS 

The  bill  authorizes  up  to  12  4  percent  of 
the  annual  appropriation  for  grants  for 
maternal  and  child  health  services  to  be  ear- 
marked (in  the  appropriation)  for  special 
projects  of  regional  or  national  significance. 
This  percentage  represents  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  total  annual  appropriation  as  is 
reserved  at  present  for  tpeclal  project  grants. 
These  special  project  grants  would  be  avail- 
able not  only  to  the  Stale  agencies  adminis- 
tering the  State  plans,  as  at  present,  but  also, 
with  their  concurrence,  to  other  public  and 
nonprofit  InsUtullons  of  higher  learning  or 
research. 

aTKClAL    nOjCcTS   aZLATTNO   TO    CUPPLBO 
CHILOaXN'S    SEBVICIS 

Amendments,  similar  to  those  described 
above  for  maternal  and  child  health  services, 
would  be  made  by  the  bill  in  the  crippled 
children's  provisions  of  the  Social  Securitv 
Act.  ■' 
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PRINTINO  AND  BINDING  OP  AN 
EDITION  OF  SENATE  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  desk  Is  a  Joint  resolution 
which  has  been  Introduced  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  I  Mr.  KnowlandI. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Th« 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Seriate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  150) ,  the  first  timf> 
by  Its  title,  and  the  second  time,  at 
length,  as  follows: 

Ktaolved.  etc..  That  there  shall  be  printed 
and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  1.600 
copies  of  Senate  Procediuv.  to  be  prepervd 
by  Chnrles  L.  Watkina.  Parliamentarian,  and 
Floyd  M.  Rlddlck.  Assistant  Parliamentarian, 
to  be  printed  under  the  supervUloii  of  the 
authors  and  to  l>e  distributed  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  That,  notwlthsUndlng  any  provision 
of  the  copyright  laws  and  regulaUoiM  with 
respect  to  publlcaUons  in  the  pubUc  domain, 
such  edition  of  Senate  Procedure  atiall  be 
subject  to  copyright  by  the  authors  thereof. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obje<5tion  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
Uon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  150> 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  AIKEN  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  Improved 
farm  program,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BUTLER  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3183.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GEORGE  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3183,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KERR  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3183,  supra,  which  was  oixlered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUI.IPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  amendments.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  blU  (S.  3183)  to  pro- 
vide an  Improved  farm  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  be  printed,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  Will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  rage  3,  between  lines  22  and  23.  Insert 
the  following: 

"paicx  SXTPPOKTS — rxxo  cxaimb 
"Sxr.  104.  Title  n  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  aectlon  as  follows  : 
"  'Smc  a04.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other 
operations  price  support  at  a  level  of  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  their  respective 
parity  prices  to  cooperators  for  any  crop  of 
barley,  oats,  rye.  and  grain  sorghums  with 
respect  to  which  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
of  such  commodities  rotlng  in  a  referendum 
held  by  the  Secretary  for  such  purpose  vote 
to  approve  the  program  provided  by  this 
section.    8uch  referendum  for  the  1956  crop 


■lull  be  held  not  later  than  May  1,  1956.  and 
for  any  subsequent  crop  not  Utcr  than  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  year  In  which  such  crop  is 
planted.  «  ».  « 

"*(b)  The  provisions  of  subeectlon  (a) 
shaU  not  apply  In  any  year  to  commodities 
produced  on  any  farm  on  which  the  culti- 
vated acreage  exceeds  20  acres  unless— 
•"(1)  there  Is  withheld  from  cultivation, 
gracing,  and  all  other  revenue  producing 
uees  an  amount  of  acreage  on  such  farm  (in 
addition  to  any  acreage  placed  in  the  acreage 
reserve  under  subutle  A  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act)  — 

"'(•)  in  the  case  of  1956  crops,  not  lees 
than  20  percent  at  the  cultivated  acreage 
on  tlie  farm, 

"•(b)  In  the  case  of  1957  and  subsequent 
crops,  not  less  than  such  percentage  of  the 
cultivated  acreage  on  the  farm  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  may  be  so  withheld  with- 
out impairing  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities needed  to  meet  domestic  and  export 
requirements; 

"•(2)  the  acreage  withdrawn  from  use  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1 )  has  not  been 
withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  such  paragraph 
in  any  prior  year,  until  all  other  acreage  on 
Buch  farm  has  been  so  withdrawn  for  prior 
years. 

"  'In  determining,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  total  cultivated  acreage  on  any 
farm,  or  any  percentage  thereof,  there  shall 
be  Inclxxled  all  acreage  regularly  used  In  the 
production  of  crops  (including  crops  s\ich 
as  tame  hay.  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do 
not  require  annual  tillage  >.  and  there  shall 
be  excluded  any  acreage  covered  by  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  under  subtitle  B  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act.  The  percentage  proclaimed 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)  (b) 
shall  not  be  more  than  16  percent,  aixl  shall 
be  uniform  for  all  farms.  Such  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  prior,  to  the  holding  of  the 
referendum  under  subsection  (a).'" 

On  page  4.  between  Unes  22  and  23,  Insert 
the  following: 

"LlMnr  OW  PRICE  SUPPOBT 

"Src.  107.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  section: 

"  'Sbc.  421.  The  total  amount  of  price  sup- 
port made  available  under  this  Act  to  any 
person  for  any  year  through  loans  to  such 
person,  or  through  purchases  made  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  from  such  person, 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000.  The  term  "person" 
shall  mean  any  Individual,  partnership,  firm, 
joint  stock  company,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, trust,  estate,  or  agency  of  a  State.  In 
the  event  of  any  loan  to,  or  purchase  from, 
a  cooperative  marketing  aseociatlon,  such 
limitation  shall  apply  to  the  amount  of  price 
support  made  available  through  such  co- 
operative association  to  each  person.  The 
limitation  herein  on  the  amount  of  price 
support  made  available  to  any  person  shall 
not  apply  If  price  support  Is  extended  by 
purchases  of  a  product  of  an  agrlcultw'al 
commodity  from  processors  and  the  Secretary 
determines  that  It  Is  impracticable  to  apply 
such   limitations."* 

On  page  4,  line  24.  strike  out  "107"  and 
Insert   "108." 

On  page  35,  between  lines  14  and  IS.  Insert 
the  following: 

"SCXMUttTM  MATIOMAX.  ACRCACK  AIXOTMnfTS  fX>R 
196S  AMD   1»S7   COaH  CSOFS 

"Sec.  405.  Section  328  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  acreage  allot- 
ment of  com  for  the  1966  and  1967  crops 
shall  not  be  leas  than  49  million  acres  In  the 
commercial  com -producing  area.*  " 

On  page  86,  line  16.  strike  out  "405"  and 
Insert  "406." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morsij.  I  submit  amend- 
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ments^  intended  to  be  proposed  by  us. 
jointly,  to  the  biU  (S.  3188)  to  provide 
an  improved  farm  program.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  may 
be  prmted.  printed'  in  the  Rtoorb.  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  wiU  be  received,  printed, 
and  he  on  the  table;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23!  insert 
the  following:  ^^ 

"AXJTHoerrr  rom  patmknts 
"Sec.  107.  (a)  Sjctlon  803  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  'rice.'  the  fol- 
lowing: 'hogs,  cattle,  manufacturing  milk.' 
"(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  '(a)'  after  the  section  number  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"  '(b)  The  SecreUry  Is  authorised,  at  any 
time,  to  make  payments  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
commodities  specified  therein,  and  to  use 
for  such  purposes  the  funds  appropriated 
by  or  for  the  purposes  of  section  32  of  Public 
Law  320,  74th  Congress,  as  amended  (7  D  S  c 
612c).'"  ••',/. 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  "107"  and 
insert  "108." 

On  page  25.  strike  out  lines  16  to  20.  In- 
clusive, and  Insert'  the  fcdkrwlng: 

"kational  SECumrTT  reserve 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  102  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of' 1964.  the  quantity  of  cotton  and  wheat  In 
the  commodity  set-aside  created  pursuant  to 
section  101  of  that  aa  shall  be  Increased  to 
the  maximum  quantity  provided  therein, 
and  there  shall  be  added  to  such  set-fislde 
260  million  bushels  of  corn. 

"(b)  So  much  of  section  101  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1954  as  follows  the  table 
thsrein  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Such  quantities  shaU  be  known  as  the 
"national  security  reserve." 

"  'Not  later  than  December  15  of  each  year 
the  President,  with  the  advice  of  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Administrator  of 
Civil  Defense,  shall  ascertain  and  proclaim 
the  volume  of  each  storable  farm  commodity 
and  of  each  storable  product  of  perishable 
and  semlperlshable  farm  conunodlties  that 
should  be  added  to  the  national  security 
reserve  in  order  to  [u-ovlde  for  the  next 
calendar  year  adequate  supplies  of  such 
commodities  and  products  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  emergency  domestic  needs 
for  the  national  defense  and  the  national 
welfare  In  the  event  of  war  or  other  national 
emergency,  for  the  purpose  of  sales  and 
donations  to  other  nations  imder  the  Agri- 
cultural IVade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  or  for  use  In  financing  and  Im- 
plementing economic  development  projects 
in  other  countries  related  to  our  security 
or  foreign  policy. 

"  'To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  con- 
vert, through  the  usual  channels  of  trade, 
agricultural  commodities  acquired  by  it 
through  price-support  operations  or  opera- 
tions under  section  32  of  PubUc  Law  320,  74lh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  612c),  and 
not  required  for  domestic  consumption,  ex- 
port, or  other  food  and  fiber  distribution 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Into  such  products  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  President  under  the  preceding  para- 
graph.' 

"(c)  Sections  102  to  106.  inclusive,  of  such 
act  are  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
'oonunodlty  set -aside'  wherever  they  appear 
In  such  sections  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  'national  secxirlty  reserve.' 
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"(d)  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
19M.  ■■  amended,  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"  'Sac.  lOS.  (a)  The  national  aecurity  re- 
•erre  shall  not  be  reduced  except  ( 1 )  on  order 
of  the  President  at  any  time  when  In  his  Judg- 
ment such  re<luctlon  la  required  for  purposes 
of  the  common  defense,  (2)  In  time  of  war 
or  during  a  national  emergency  with  respect 
to  conux>on  defense  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, on  order  of  such  agency  as  may  be 
dealgnated  by  the  President,  (3)  on  order  of 
the  President,  by  transfer  to  the  national 
stockpile  established  pxusuant  to  the  act  of 
June  7,  1930,  as  amended  ( 90  U.  8.  C.  »8-98h ) . 
or  (4)  for  any  piupoee  specified  In  section  101 
at  this  act. 

** '  ( b  t  If  the  quantity  of  any  conunodlty 
or  product  In  the  national  security  reserve 
la  reduced  by  natural  or  other  cause  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Corporatton,  there  shall 
be  restored  to  the  national  security  reserve  at 
the  earliest  i)ractlcable  date  an  amount  of 
such  commodity  or  product  equal  to  the 
•mount  q^  such  reduction.' 

"(e)  The  l»st  sentence  of  section  105  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '1955'  and  Inserting 
•1956'. 

"(f)  The  last  sentence  in  section  102  (a) 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  aa  amended,  la  re- 
peiUed."  « 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION- 
SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION— ADDI- 
TIONAL C06P0N80RS  OP  BILLS 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
February  17,  19S«. 

The  namei*  of  Mr.  PATira ,  Mr.  ScKOcr- 
m,  Mr.  SMAmna,  Mr.  JomisTOif  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Maloki.  Mr.  Kn>. 
Mr.  MoCinxAif,  Mr.  McNamaba.  Mr. 
Kivnaon,  Mr.  CMAim.  Mr.  CAataow.  Mr. 
SriikxMAir.  Mr.  Yovvo,  Mr,  Tnubmowv, 
Mr.  MvuAT.  Mr.  Ofstw.  Mr.  Biaui .  Mr. 
Kstooai ,  Mr.  CAas  of  South  DakoU,  Mr. 
KvAvvsa,  Mr,  Hamniioa,  Mr.  Symmo- 
torn.  Mr.  Ki;ciin,.  Mr.  LAMoaa.  Mr.  MAwa- 
nwL9,  Mr.  DovoLAa,  Mr.  Bvnaa.  Mr, 
MoMaoMar,  Mr.  JACKaow,  Mr.  Aiiataaow. 
Mr.  Diaxaaif,  and  Mr.  Humpmbby  were 
added  aa  additional  eoiiKmaor*  to  the 
following  blUa.  Introduced  bj  Mr,  PvL' 
aasoKT  on  February  17. 19M: 

a.  S3M.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  a74. 
aist  Confreas.  In  order  to  esUblUh  a  perma- 
nent program  of  financial  aaslsUnce  for  local 
educational  agencies  under  the  provisions  of 
•ttch  law.  and  for  other  purpoees:  and 

8.  3234.  A  blU  to  amend  Public  Law  815. 
aist  Congress,  In  order  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent program  of  assistance  for  school  con- 
struction under  the  provisions  of  titles  III 
and  IV  of  such  law,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao.  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  ICARTIN  of  Penn.<iylvanla: 
Lincoln  Day  addreaa  delivered  by  him  be- 
fore Upahur  County  Republican   leaders,  at 
Buchannon.  W.  Va..  on  February  11,  19S«. 
By  Ur.  BUTLKR: 
Statement  by  him  relatlre  to  observance 
of  anniversary  of  independence  of  Uthuanla. 
By  Ifr.  WATKINS: 
Vlewa  by  him  concerning  proposed  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  legislation. 


NOTICE  OF  CONSIDERATION  OP 
NOMINATION  OP  FLETCHER  WAR- 
REN. OP  TEXAS,  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR TO  TURKEY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  As  a 
Senator,  tind  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  RelaUons,  the  Chair 
desires  to  announce  that  the  Senate  re- 
ceived today  the  nomination  of  Fletcher 
Warren,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 
Turkey,  vice  Avra  M.  Warren,  resigned. 
Notice  is  given  that  this  nomination  will 
be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  at  the  expiration  of  6 
days. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand, at  the  close  of  business  on  Friday, 
the  Senate  gave  its  consent  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne  I  for  20  minutes  at 
the  close  of  morning  business  today.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  I  caU 
that  to  the  attention  of  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORTH  CENTRAL 
AIRUNES 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  (o  pay  tribute  to  a  splendid  organi- 
xatlon  which  means  a  greardcal  to  my 
own  State  and  to  the  furrounding  area. 
I  refer  to  the  Nation's  laadina  local  serv' 
lee  airline.  North  Central  Airllnea. 

Laal  Friday,  it  observed  iU  10th  annl- 
yersary.  SUrtlna  with  a  mere  I  small 
planea  a  decade  aao,  lu  fle*>t  has  grown 
to  30  DC-3's.  It  has  carried  1.3  million 
passengers  more  than  315  million  miles. 
It  now  operates  a  3,Ml-mlle  system, 
serving  43  cities  In  Wisconsin  and  5  other 
States. 

I  salute  North  Central  Airlines,  and 
wish  it  many,  many  more  happy  land- 
ings In  the  years  to  come,  and  increased 
service  to  the  great  central  area. 

Every  community  which  North  Cen- 
tral serves  has  found  that  airline  service 
is  a  vital  adjunct  to  increased  prosperity. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  AID  PRO- 
GRAM—ADDRESS BY  SECRETARY 
DULLES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  yesterday,  in  Philadelphia,  at 
the  forum  conducted  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
delivered  an  outstanding  address  on 
what  he  called  our  foreign-aid  strategy. 
In  his  address  he  restated  his  own  feel- 
ing, which  was  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
that  we  should  have  available  a  flexible 
fund,  which  might  run  from  year  to 
year,  to  meet  sudden  emergencies  which 
might  be  presented  by  the  New  Soviet 


strategy.  In  the  Secretary's  address  in 
Philadelphia,  he  asked  for  a  supplemen- 
Ury  foreign-aid  fund  of  $100  million  a 
year,  to  be  used  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Dulles'  full  statement  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 

PunoM'a  Nrw  Task 
As  we  meet  here  at  Independence  Square, 
our  thoughts  Inevitably   turn   to  the   world 
scene  where  freedom  Is  at  stake. 

It  la  a  moment  of  unusual  significance. 
The  Soviet  rulers  are  reforming  their  llnea. 
The  Soviet  20th  Congress,  which  adjourned 
last  night,  was  busy  revising  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist creed.  We  cannot  yet  fully  appraise 
what  has  happened.  And.  In  any  event.  It 
takes  time  for  doctrinal  changes  to  get  fully 
reflected  in  the  mind  and  conduct  of  tlie 
party  members. 

But  two  things  at  leaitt  we  know.  One  Is 
that  there  is  already  a  notable  .shirt  In  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  And  the  other  is  that  those 
Soviet  policies  which  they  change  are  being 
changed  not  because  they  succeeded,  but  be- 
cpuae  they  have  been  thwarted  by  the  free 
world. 

Until  recently,  the  foreign  policy  of  Soviet 
communism  was  based  on  fanatical  Intoler- 
ance of  all  other  systems  and  upon  the 
organization  of  violence  to  overthrow  all 
other  systems.  Marx.  Lenin,  and  Stalin  all 
taught  that  it  was  neceMary  to  hnte  all  who 
differed  from  the  Soviet  Communist  creed; 
snd  they  also  lauKht  that  only  by  violence 
could  International  communlam  achieve  Its 
destined  goals. 

But  the  free  nations,  when  eonfronted  by 
thU  policy,  grew  mr/re  strong,  more  resolute 
and  more  united.  Consequently  the  Soviet 
pattern  of  hatred  and  violetice  produced 
ever  diminishing  returns. 

In  Kurope,  the  defensive  etrength  of  NATO. 
was  rounded  out  by  the  addition  of  the 
FMeral  Kepubllc  ttt  Oermany. 

In  the  western  Factflc,  freedom  was  eon* 
•olUtoted  by  adding  in  our  MtZV%.  Philip* 
pine  and  Japanese  treaiie*.  the  new  mutual 
defense  treatise  with  Korea  and  with  tha 
Republic  of  China.  And  the  Congreae,  you 
will  recall,  authorized  the  Preeldent  to  use 
the  Armed  Porcee  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Pormoea  area.  U  neceesary.  for  lU 
defense. 

In  southeast  Asia,  the  weetem  powers 
Joined  with  Asian  powers  In  a  treaty  for  col- 
lective security,  and  they  transformed  the 
Indochina  struRgle  from  a  struKgle  against 
colonialism  to  a  struggle  by  truly  independ- 
ent nations — Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodU— to  maintain  their  freedom. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  northern  tier  con- 
cept, without  challenging  the  concept  of 
Arab  unity,  has  drawn  together  for  collective 
defense  4  nations  which,  for  2.500  miles,  lie 
Just  south  of  Russia's  frontiers. 

Back  of  these  formulationa  of  free  World 
resolve  lay  the  vast  mobile  power  of  the 
United  States  which  constituted  a  formidable 
deterrent  to  open  armed  aggression. 

So  the  Soviets  had  either  to  give  up  their 
expansionist  alms  or  turn  to  other  meana  to 
advance   them. 

Lenin  and  Stalin  had  Uught  that,  under 
these  clrcumstancea.  there  ahould  be  no  giv- 
ing up.  but  rather  a  shift  to  new  methods. 

So.  last  year,  the  Soviet  rulers  concluded 
that  the  time  had  come  to  change  basically 
their  approach  to  the  non-Communlat  world, 
n 
In  May  of  1855,  the  Soviet  rulers  signed 
the  Austrian  SUte  Treaty;  they  made  their 
pUgrlmage  of  repenUnce  to  Tito;  they  of- 
fered to  esUbllsh  diplomatic  relations  with 
Oermany  and  to  make  a  belated  peace  with 
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Japan.  In  Aala.  the  Chlneee  Communists,  at 
the  Bandung  Conference,  gave  at  leaat  Up 
aervice  to  methods  other  than  outright 
violence. 

The  Soviet  rulers  trumpeted  all  this 
throughout  the  world  aa  proof  that  Soviet 
Communist  policy  waa  no  longer  predatory. 
We  hoped  that  thU  was  so.  But  we  were 
highly  skeptical.  We  well  knew  that  under 
Leninism  any  tactic  la  admtaalble  and  that 
the  change  had  come  about,  not  through 
change  of  heart,  but  becauae  old  methoda 
had  failed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  knew  that  '.he  new 
Soviet  tactica  of  Increased  tolerance  and  less 
dependence  upon  violence  required  a  basic 
change  In  Soviet  Conununlst  doctrine.  This 
can.  in  the  long  run.  have  major  Internal 
consequences  and  set  up  within  Ruasla 
powerful  liberalizing  trends. 

But  the  fanatical  teaching  of  a  generation 
cannot  be  erased  ail  at  once.  Also  the  change 
had  not  gone  ao  for  that  there  could  not  al- 
most overnight  be  a  sudden  reversal  to  the 
old  pracUce  of  Intolerance  and  violence 
Also  we  could  only  safely  assume  that  the 
new  tactica  were  designed  as  a  new  means  of 
conquest.  So  we  did  not  relax  cur  vigilance 
or  allow  our  military  posture  to  slump. 

But.  on  the  other  hsnd.  we  do  not  assume 
fatalUtically  that  there  can  be  no  evolution 
within  RussU  or  that  Ruaslas  rulers  will 
always  be  predatory.  Some  day— I  would  not 
attempt  to  gueee  when— Ruasla  will  Im  gov- 
erned by  men  who  put  the  welfare  of  the 
Russian  people  above  world  conquest.  It  Is 
our  basic  policy  to  seek  to  advance  the  com- 
ing of  that  day. 

So  last  spring,  when  Soviet  conduct  began 
to  change,  we  determined  to  do  all  that  we 
safely  could  to  mal^e  that  change  a  first  In- 
auilment  toward  an  eventual  Russian  state 
that  would  be  a  normal,  not  abnormal,  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  nations. 

One  major  step  we  took  wm  to  Join  with 
Briuin  and  France  to  Inviu  the  Bussian 
rulera  to  •  conference  of  heade  of  govern- 
ment. At  that  fummlt  Conference  nt  Oc 
neva  Frealdent  lleenhower  did  mori-  than 
any  other  man  could  have  iUme  to  oiwn  up 
to  the  Soviet  rule's  the  vuu  of  a  new  era  of 
friendif  relations  between  our  countries. 

We  cannot  yet  measure  what  hae  been  the 
full  effect  of  that  Conference.  The  gains  will 
be  mMsurable  only  In  the  future.  For  the 
time  being  the  Soviet  rulers,  finding  that  the 
road  of  Intolerance  and  violence  was  blocked. 
have  subordinated  those  elemenu  of  their 
old  creed  In  the  hope  that,  in  a  new  garb, 
they  could  atill  pursue  conquest.  Now  they 
pursue  their  foreign-policy  goala  with  leas 
manlfeautlon  of  Intolerance  and  less  empha- 
sis on  violence.  Their  foreign  policy  now 
puu  large  emphasis  upon  seeking  political 
cooperaUon  with  leftwlng  SoclalUu.  whom 
formerly  ^ey  detested.  Finally  there  is 
heavy  emphasU  on  trade  and  economic  aa- 
slsUnce. It  Is  this  economic  aspect  of  the 
Soviet  "new  look"  that  I  would  consider 
today. 

nx 

This  Soviet  economic  csmpalgn  la  a  varied 
one.  It  Includes  the  barter  of  surplus  arms 
Into  areaa  where  tensions  were  already  high. 
There  are  highly  publicized  purchases  of 
agricultural  commodities  from  a  few  coun- 
tries where  mounting  surpluses  have  exposed 
the  vulnerabilities  of  economies  lacking  In 
diversity.  •  IncldenUlIy  the  Soviet  bloc,  with 
typical  cynlcUm,  haa  reexported  some  of 
these  commodities  to  markeu  that  the  origi- 
nal sellers  normally  would  supply.  And  the 
Soviet  bloc  haa  made  loana  to  a  aelected 
number  of  countries. 

ThU  policy  has  been  directed  especUUy 
toward  cerUln  peoples  in  the  Near  East  and 
south  Asia.  There  the  Soviet  rulers  beUeve 
that  they  can  alao  exploit  historic  grievances 
for  their  own  ends. 

But  the  new  Soviet  policy  roams  far  and 
wide.     Even  African   and  South   American 
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countrlea    are    receiving    Soviet    economlo 
propoalUona.  ^^ 

What  la  the  Import  of  this  new  economic 
campaign  of  the  Soviet  bloc  countries? 

The  first  thing  to  note  U  that  Soviet  capl- 
tal  exports  divert  resources  from  the  Soviet 
people  who  still  Uck  many  of  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  life.  On  thU  we  have  the  testl- 
mony  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  In  his  recent  speech 
to  the  20th  Communist  Party  Congreaa 
There  he  stated:  w«u,rr«. 

"It  must  be  said  that  we  do  not  yet  have 
an  adequate  quantity  of  consumer  goods, 
that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  housing,  and  that 
many  of  the  Unportant  problems  connected 
with  ralalng  the  peoples  living  standards 
have  not  yet  been  aolved."  Still  quoting 
Mr.  Khrushchev:  Huuviug 

"Production  of  many  Important  foodstuffs 
and  manufactured  goods  still  lags  behind 
growing  demands.  Some  towns  and  com- 
munities are  stUl  Insufficiently  supplied  with 
such  Items  as  milk,  butter,  and  fruit.  There 
are  even  caaes  where  supplies  of  poUtoes 
and  other  vegetables  are  Irregular.  There 
are  also  dimcuJtles  In  supplying  the  popula- 
tion wtlh  certain  high-grade  manufactured 
goods." 

The  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  haa  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  much  to  lift  up  the  Uvlng  sUnd- 
ards  of  the  Russian  people,  which  Mr 
Khrushchev  described,  and  to  give  them  op- 
portuniUes  for  greater  happiness.  There 
waa  Indeed  a  moment  when  It  aeemed  that 
this  might  become  the  Soviet  policy.  Mr 
Malenkov,  as  the  Prime  Minister  who  first 
succeeded  SUIln,  advocated  more  consumer 
goods  and  better  quality  goods  for  the  Soviet 
people.  But  Mr.  Malenkov  waa  quickly  re- 
moved from  leadership,  and  his  successors 
resumed  the  policy  of  forcing  the  Russian 
people  to  work  primarily  to  build  up  the 
power  machine  of  the  state.  The  output  of 
consumer  gtx>ds — for)d,  clothing,  and  houe- 
'"£e^**   '*'™''  '•'^•*^   ***  •  •«»ntfarr 

Under  ttieae  eondltlons,  can  we  accept  at 
face  value  the  fovlet  profenslona  that  IU 
ffireign  economic  activltlee  are  primarily  de- 
elgned  to  help  others? 

Actually  in  this  campaign  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  seeking  to  advance  Ito^lnteresta, 

It  Is  imporuut,  therefore,  to  examine  bow 
the  Soviet  Union  eeee  IU  IntersaU. 

nr 

Throughout  IU  M  yean  of  eslaUnee,  the 
Soviet  pattern  haa  been  unvarying.  When- 
ever the  opportunity  haa  arlaen  the  Soviet 
Union  has  swallowed  up  IU  neighbors,  or 
made  aatellites  of  them,  or  subordinated 
them  in  other  ways. 

The  futiu-e  may  well  produce  a  different 
Ruasla.  But  today  changea  in  creed  and 
conduct  are  looked  upon  aa  ways  to  make  It 
eaaier  to  achieve  old  goals  of  conquest.  If 
there  U  less  apparent  Intolerance  and  less 
reliance  on  violence,  there  Is  perhaps  more 
reliance  than  ever  on  dlvlnlon,  enticement, 
and  duplicity. 

On  December  29.  I95S,  speaking  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  Mr.  Khrushchev  sUted  the 
fundamenui  precept:  "If  certain  people 
think  that  our  confidence  In  the  victory  of 
socialism,  the  teaching  of  Marxlst-Lenln- 
Um,  Is  a  violation  of  the  Oenevf,i«plrlt,  they 
obvloualy  have  an  Incorrect  fil^lon  of  the 
Oeneva  spirit.  They  ought  to  remember 
once  and  for  all  that  we  never  renounced 
and  we  will  never  renounce  our  ideas,  our 
struggle  for  the  victory  of  oommunUm." 

In  his  lengthy  speech  to  the  Twentieth 
Party  Congress,  Mr.  Khrushchev  promised 
"fundamental  social  tranaformatlona" — thi^ 
meana  a  Communist  Party  dictatorship— to 
any  nation  tinwary  enough  to  allow  IU  po- 
litical life  to  be  tuxlermined  by  the  Com- 
munist apparatus. 

We  must  asmime  that  the  Intent  behind 
the  Soviet  economic  campaign  ia  to  sub- 
vert and  communize  the  nations  that  are 
lU  targets. 
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The  United  Stotea  U  engaged  In  programs 
of  economic  aaslst&nce  to  the  leas  developed 
countries.  Our  programs  have  been  In  prog- 
r«M  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  totaled 
bUIlons  of  dollars. 

By  these  programs,  we  tog  hope  to  ad- 
vance our  legitimate  national  IntercsU.  We 
have  never  pretended  otherwise. 

But  again  the  crucial  question  Is:  What 
are  those  InteresU  and  how  are  they  in- 
tended to  be  aerved? 

Our  mtereaU  will  be  fully  served  If  other 
nations  maintain  their  Independence  and 
strengthen  their  free  Institutions.  We  have 
no  further  alms  than  these.  We  want  a 
world  environment  of  freedom.  W*  have 
shown  this  time  aftw  time  by  electing  to 
give  freedom  where  we  coiUd  have  had  con- 
quest. Our  historic  policy,  reflecting  the  will 
and  the  views  of  our  own  free  people  Is 
whoUy  compatible  with  the  InteresU  of  the 
lees-developed  countries  as  their  leaders 
themaelves  have  defined  them. 

VI 

The  political  leaders  In  the  economically 
less-developed  countries  are  entirely  capable 
of  Judging  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
other  nations.  They  are-,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  political  experience.  In  many  casea 
they  have  had  an  active  part  in  winning  for 
their  countries  political  Independence.  They 
have  no  desire  to  preside  over  the  loss  of 
that  Independence. 

The  wirdom  and  patriotism  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  newly  Independent  natlona 
are  among  freedom's  greatest  asceu.  These 
men  are  not  blind  to  SovUt  piupoeea  and 
pa^t  actlona. 

But  we  must  also  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Communist  ex|)erlmrnt  haa  won  for  Itself  a 
considerable  popular  prestige  in  the  less- 
developed  cmtntrtes.  In  theae  countries 
"IndustrUllsatlon"  U  a  word  of  mafic.  It 
U  a  slogan  that  the  people  have  come  to 
believe  will  solve  all  domestic  economic  and 
political  problems.  The  pcopUe  of  thete 
countrlea  do  not  like  to  be  dependent  up^m 
the  IndustHallzed  Wsat  for  manufactured 
goods.  For  the  moM  part,  they  now  have 
political  Independence,  but  they  do  not  yet 
have  what  they  consider  to  be  adequau 
economic  Independence, 

The  neighboring  Asian  peoples  have  seen 
the  Soviet  Union  within  a  generation  develop 
Itself  Into  a  major  industrial  power.  These 
observers  are  but  dimly  aware  of  the  fa/t 
that  the  Soviet  raU  of  prtjgress  waa  possible 
only  becauae  natural  conditions  fsvored.  and 
that  even  ao  IU  cost  in  human  servitude  has 
been  tragically  high.  They  are  like  those  of 
lu  who  admire  the  pyramids,  the  puUces,  the 
Umples,  and  the  coliseums  which  despotic 
rulers  once  produced  out  of  tlave  labor.  We 
are  only  dimly  conscious  of  the  cost  In  Urma 
of  hunuin  misery. 

So  It  Is  with  the  peoples  of  lens-developed 
lands  who  are  Informed  In  extravagant  Urms 
of  the  Industrial  monumenU  which)  have 
been  built  by  the  Soviet  masters  of  220 
million  subject  peoples. 

And  when  Soviet  propaganda  says  to  less- 
developed  peoples,  "See  what  we  have  done 
for  ouraelves;  with  our  help,  you  can  do  the 
aame,"  there  U  a  strong  Umptatlon  to  accept 
that  so-called  help. 

The  political  leaders  of  theee  countries, 
however  wise  they  may  be  and  however  patri- 
otic they  may  be,  will  find  it  difficult  to  resUt 
the  public  pressures  which  Soviet  propa- 
ganda arouses,  unless  there  is  some  alterna- 
Uve. 

The  IndustrUl  iwtlons  of  the  West,  with 
matived  and  vigorous  economies  and  much 
well-being,  can  and  must  provide  atich  an 
alternative. 

vn 

Weatcm  efforU  to  advance  the  eeonomlc 
weU-belng  of  the  less  dcrrioped  ooontrlea 
are  nothls<;  new.  We  need  not  be  panicked 
by  the  new  Soviet  economic  policy. 
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with  or  without  the  ao-called  competition 
ot  the  Soviet  UnloB,  we  propoee  to  go  for- 
ward with  aound  policlet  to  aid  the  eoonomle 
in  uji  — ■  of  lees  developed  countries. 
f  IfannaUy,  nnder  our  ayetem,  private  capital 
could  and  should  do  the  Job.  And.  Indeed, 
mtieh  private  capital  today  flows  Into  many 
toss  developed  countries.  But  It  flows  only 
where  the  political  and  economic  risks  are 
deemed  tolerable.  In  much  of  the  world. 
theae  rlska  are  such  that  private  capital  Is 
not  ready  to  take  them.  If  capital  Is  to  be 
fo«Bd.  a  eubstantlat  part  must  be  provided 
on  •  public  baala  which  spreads  the  risk  so 
that  It  Is  not  appreciable  In  terms  of  any 
single  Individual. 

This  Is  one  of  the  pui  posse  of  our  rafutual 
sectirlty  program  which  now,  tai  one  form  or 
another,  Is  In  Its  eighth  year.  The  economic 
part  of  that  program  amounts  this  year 
.(ending  June  30)  to  about  $1,700,000,000. 
Ifueh  of  this  Is  used  to  help  our  allies,  por- 
tlenlarly  la  the  Far  East  and  In  Asia,  to  sup- 
port adeqiute  mllltanr  establishments  of 
their  own.  Of  the  total.  appro.\lmately 
9600  mllllan  will  acslst.  by  loan  or  grant  In 
ci^ltal  developments  In  other  lands. 

This  year  we  are  asking  Cozigress  to  appro- 
priate for  next  year's  economic  program 
$100  million  more  than  is  available  for  this 
year.  The  capacity  to  spend  wisely  depends 
on  numy  factors,  and  we  should  not  appro- 
priate. In  a  panic,  merely  because  of  Soviet 
economic  activities.  There  Is.  however,  need 
for  somewhat  greaUr  ,JexlhiUty,  and  for 
grsater  continuity.  a»  |p|ards  support  for 
long-range  projects.  ,., 

Some  of  the  devclopiaant  projects  which 
are  most  sitniflcant  wlU  take  several  years 
to  complets.  It  Is  dXiScult  for  the  countries 
concerned  to  arrange  for  financing  thete 
projects  unless  United  Slates  support  can 
b«  relied  uix>n  not  Jiist  for  1  year  at  a  time, 
but  for  several  years.  Also,  with  Unltod 
States  support,  it  is  easier  for  them  to  (mto- 
cure  funds  from  other  sources,  such  as  the 
World  Bank. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  United 
Ctatss  Crovarnment  should  have  authckrity  to 
ctfnaatt  some  such  amount  aa  $IC0  million  a 
year  tor  several  years  for  long-range  projects 
which  will  devel(H>  to  an  Important  degree 
the  economic  strength  of  less  developed 
counuies.  Without  that  limited,  long-range 
authority  we  taiie  a  ripk  which  Is  quite  un- 
justified having  regard  to  the  relatively  small 
cost  of  avoiding  it. 

vin 

If  our  Nation  and  the  other  free  nations 
play  their  proper  part,  vre  can  face  the  future 
not  with  complacency — that  would  be  dis- 
astrous— but    with   confidence. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  threat  of 
the  Soviet  "new  look,"  of  which  the  economic 
campaign  Is  a  part.  Economic  assistance 
knows  no  territorial  limits.  And  we  must 
count  on  the  Soviets  and  their  local  Com- 
munist parties  to  press  their  policies  with 
vigor. 

But  we  should  reflect  that  Communist 
successes  in  the  world  so  far  have  come  when 
Red  armies  were  at  hand.  No  people  has 
willingly  accepted  the  Soviet  type  of  Commu- 
nist  dictatorship. 

Communist  open  aggression  has  now  feeen 
checked  by  the  cohcslcn.  resolution,  vigi- 
lance, and  strength  of  the  free  nations.  let 
us  never  forget  that  this  is  what  deflected 
the  Soviet  rulers  from  primary  reliance  upon 
violence  to  which  they  were  dedicated  by 
creed  and  which  they  are  skilled  to  practice. 

They  came  up  against  the  granite  of  a  de- 
clared and  strong  resolve.  If  that  granite 
should  t\im  to  putty,  then  violence  and 
threat  of  war  could  again  become  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  new  problems.  These 
will  require  new  sflorts:  without  relaxation 
of  the  old  cohesion,  resolution,  vigilance,  and 
strength.    But  the  xmw  efforts  will  be  of  a 


kind  that  Is  fn  accord  with  our  tradition. 
This  Nation  was  conceived  with  a  sense  of 
mission  and  dedicated  to  the  extension  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  President 
Lincoln,  speaking  at  this  very  Independence 
Hall,  said  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, that  there  was  "something  in  that 
Declaration  giving  liberty,  not  alone  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  6ut  hope  for  the 
world  for  all  future  tln»e.  It  was  that  which 
gave  promise  that  In  due  time  the  weights 
should  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all 
men  and  that  all  men  should  have  an  equal 
chance." 

That  has  been  the  spirit  which  has  ani- 
mated our  people  since  they  came  together 
as  a  nation.  We  hays.  It  is  true,  acquired 
much  for  ourselves.  But  also  we  have  had  In 
large  measure  the  greatest  of  all  satisfac- 
tions— that  is  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
from   creating   and   from   sharing. 

We  have  created  at  home  and  we  have  also 
created  abroad.  We  have  shared  here  at 
home  and  we  have  s^ared  abroad.  Today 
the  greatest  opport-.inity  for  creation  t.nd 
for  sharing  lies  In  those  areas  which,  pos- 
sessed of  great  economic  and  human  poten- 
tials, have  not  yet  realized  the  opportunities 
which  are  theirs. 

We  have  unprecedented  resources  with 
which  to  create  and  with  which  to  share. 
Our  100  million  people,  working  in  freedom  ' 
and  with  ample  lelture.  produce  over  three 
times  as  much  as  do  the  220  million  of  the 
Soviet  Union  working  in  servitude.  Our  in- 
dustrial techniques  are  beyond  compare. 
Our  desire  to  create  and  to  share  with  others 
is  not  a  political  plot:  it  is  an  expref&ion  of 
the  spirit  which  has  long  animated  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  not  a  product  of  Government; 
It  Is  a  product  of  the  fulth  of  our  people. 

Let  me  conclude  with  words  which  Ben- 
jamin PrankUn  wrote  from  Paris  on  May 
1,  irn: 

"It  Is  a  common  ob«ervatk)n  here  that  our 
cnuse  is  the  cause  of  ail  mankind,  .and  that 
W2  are  fighting  for  their  liberty  in  defendii.g 
our  own.  It  is  a  glorious  task  assigned  us 
by  Providence;  which  has.  I  tru£t,  (civeu  us 
spirit  and  virtue  equal  to  It.  and  v^iU  at  la«t 
crown  it  with  success." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  New  York  Times  of  Monday. 
February  27.  there  is  an  editorial  entitled 
"Mr.  Dulles  on  Foreign  Aid."  I  feel  the 
Tiin«s  has  done  a  real  service  to  the 
Amrrtcan  people  in  this  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Dulles'  position:  and  inasmuch  as 
I  find  mj'self  in  accord  with  the  editorial, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  at  the 
conclusion  of  m^-  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  r:ew  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  strong  feeling  that  we 
must  not  become  confu-sed  over  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  so-called  continuing  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid.  From  my  experi- 
ence on  trips  to  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  my  discussions  with  leaders 
in  numerous  countries.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  are  to  do  anything;  effective, 
we  should  indicate  that  our  policy  is  one 
of  continuing  aid  on  a  partnership  basiS 
to  help  the  underdeveloped  countries  to 
learn  the  practical  problems  involved  In 
democratic  processes  and  to  effect  the 
economic  steps  necessary  to  insure  their 
freedom.  Independence,  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

As  the  Times  editorial  concludes,  let 
us  not  tie  the  future  of  freedom  to  the 
fiscal  year. 


ExRiBrr  A 
Ma.  Dtnxxa  on  PoacxcN  Aid 


Secretary  Dulles  was  on  solid  ground  when 
he  discussed  a  continuing  program  of  for- 
eign old  In  his  speech  in  Philadelphia  jres- 
terday.  What  he  bad  in  mind  wasn't  new. 
for  President  Eisenhower  had  suggested  it  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  of  January 
5  and  had  returned  to  It  in  his  press  confer- 
ence of  January  25.  He  said  on  ths  latter 
occasion,  in  an  unrehearsed  response  to  ques- 
tions, tnat  part  of  the  money  we  spend  on 
national  security  has  got  to  go  in  helping 
friends,  and  he  IntimaUd  that  asking  how 
long  this  should  go  on  is  like  asking  bow 
long  Is  a  piece  of  string? 

Mr.  Eisenhower  Is  now  getting  up  a  new 
measaga  on  spending,  to  be  delivered  on 
MArch  5.  It  is  believed  that  this  message  will 
contain  a  recommendation  for  a  supplemen- 
tary foreign  aid  fund  of  $100  million  a  year, 
which  we  would  be  at  least  morally  obli- 
gated to  keep  up  for  perhaps  10  years.  This 
sum  isn't  money  at  aU.  the  way  things  are 
today. 

It  is.  howevw.  a  principle.  It  was  this 
principle  that  Secretary  Dulles  seemed  to 
be  thinking  about  yesterday — or  perhaps  the 
night  before.,as  he  rat  up  revising  his  speech. 
Mr.  Dulles  had  had  a  reasonably  hard  time 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
Prlday,  as  the  transcript  published  in  port 
In  this  newrpai^er,  yesterd-ny  Indlc.ited.  He 
was  trying  to  explain,  ngalnst  a  considerable 
partisan  outcry,  why  he  believed  we  had 
made  diplomatic  gains  agnlnst  Russia. 

This  was  not  too  easy  a  task.  Indeed,  vic- 
tories that  have  to  be  estsbll&bed  by  argu- 
ment are  never  thoroughly  satisfactory.  But 
Mr.  Dulles  did  come  to  rest  on  the  principle 
of  an  aid  prosram  that  would  supplement  the 
present  system  of  aid— which  works  by  flu 
and  starts,  by  guesses  and  uncertainties,  by 
close  votes  and  behlnd-the-scene  bargains. 
Everybody  who  has  had  even  a  little  to  do 
with  foreign  aid.  w'aether  military  or  eco- 
nomic, whether  In  the  guice  of  loans,  grants 
or  technical  assistance,  whether  Wq  or  little, 
knows  how  hard  it  is  to  compref^s  a  worth- 
while undertaking  within  13  months  of  a 
Qacal  year. 

In  prlvats  business  this  truth  would  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  should  be  accepted 
when  we  denl  with  public  business.  To  give 
a  dramatic  example,  we  are  in  process  of 
making  agreements  wtth  other  nations  to 
lease  (L;&lonable  material:  both  sides  must 
obligate  themselves  for  a  period  of  time  In 
order  to  make  this  experiment  valuable.  The 
same  may  be  snld  of  the  eii'ort  to  set  up  sn 
international  agency.  In  c.x>peratlon  with  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Reprerentatlves  of  11  other 
countries,  Russia  amon?  them,  will  meet  to- 
day in  Washington  to  negotiate  a  statute  for 
such  an  agency. 

We  and  our  friends  need  to  arm  against 
the  danger  of  being  attacked  and  crushed  by 
military  force.  Nobody  denies  the  need  for 
planning  such  precautions  far  In  advance. 
Airplane  carriers,  bombers,  and  infantry  di- 
visions are  not  created  over  night  or  between 
two  New  Year's  Days.  Economic  defense 
and  economic  progress  demsnd  even  more 
time. 

Our  friends  are  not  beggars  at  the  gate, 
waiting  patiently  until  the  lord  of  tlie  manor 
goes  forth  foUoa-ed  by  his  pursebearer.  They 
are  our  friends.  Indeed — oiu'  fellow  workers, 
our  neighbors.  They  are  now  in  many  cases 
being  temped — as  Secretary  Dulles  pointed 
out— by  deceptive  offers  from  Moscow.  These 
offers  are  not  tied  to  the  calendar,:  they  may 
be  worthless,  or  worse  than  worthless,  but 
they  run  with  the  years. 

The  kind  of  foreign-aid  program  Secretary 
Dulles  was  talking  cbout  errs.  If  It  Is  weak, 
on  the  side  of  modesty.    It  Implies  too  littls 
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Imagination,  not  too  much.  Let  us  hope  that 
Con^reaa,  when  the  time  comes,  will  not 
pinch  these  pennies  or  tie  the  future  of  free- 
dom to  the  fiscal  year. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BIRTH  OP  WOODROW  WILSON 
Mr,  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  year  all  Americans  will  cele- 
brate the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  2d  session  of  the  83d  Congress 
passed  a  Joint  resolution  creating  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Centeimial  Celebration 
Commission,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  Vice  Chairman. 

The  Commission  has  recently  prepared 
a  handbook  describing  the  centennial; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
brief  explanation  from  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial : 
What  It  Is  and  Why  We  Celebrate  It." 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  year  1956  marks  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  28th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  man  of  remarkably 
varied  Interests  and  achlevemenU. 

As  scholar  and  educator  he  helped  to  vital- 
ize American  education  and  to  make  it  a 
democratic  Instrument  In  the  service  of  the 
Nation. 

As  political  reformer,  Oovemor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  President,  he  fought  to  purify  the 
'procesees  of  j>opular  government  and  to 
shape  its  policies  to  the  human  and  social 
needs  of  the  aoth  century. 

As  Chief  Executive  he  led  the  Nation 
through  the  Pirrt  World  War,  tortured  be- 
cause "It  Is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great 
peaceful  people  Into  war"  but  convinced  that 
"the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace." 

As  world  statesman  he  dedicated  himself 
to  the  search  for  lasting  peace  based  on  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  and  made  effective  through 
the  League  of  Nations  operating  as  "the  or- 
ganized moral  force  of  men  throughout  the 
world." 

To  all  of  these  tasks  Woodrow  WUson 
brought  an  abiding  religious  faith  and  sense 
of  spiritual  values,  an  Intense  conviction  of 
the  citizen's  duty  to  serve  both  hU  country 
and  humanity,  and  a  passionate  love  of 
America  that  made  his  patriotism  a  matter 
of  principle  as  well  as  of  sentiment. 

The  past  is  a  vital  source  of  a  people's 
strength  that  lies  in  the  seamless  web  of  lU 
life.  To  draw  upon  that  source  we  pause 
on  occasion  to  examine  the  careers  of'  our 
most  iUustrloiis  leaders.  We  reflect  upon 
their  words  and  deeds  and  are  made  stronger. 
We  recapture  some  meastire  of  their  great- 
ness and  appropriate  it  to  the  service  of  our 
own  generation.  Such  an  occasion  is  the 
centennial  year  of  Woodrow  WUson's  birth. 
And  BO  the  Congress  by  joint  resolution, 
has  asked  that  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  Join  In  celebrating  that  event  in  1956. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
INDEPENDENCE  OP  ESTONIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  Friday.  February  24,  marked 
the  38th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  independence  of  the  people  of  Estonia. 

Many  Estonian  refugees  and  Ameri- 
cans of  Estonian  descent  Joined  on  Fri- 
day in  New  York  City  to  commemorate 
this  date  and  to  pay  honor  to  that  hard- 
won  independence.    Since  1940,  the  peo- 


ple of  Estonia  have  had  no  freedom. 
ETvery  day  they  hope  and  pray  that  their 
treasured  independence  will  soon  be  re- 
gained. :  I  earnestly  share  that  hope  and 
Join  in  that  prayer. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  now  apparently 
rewritten  Communist  doctrine  with  re- 
spect to  the  necessity  for  violent  revolu- 
tion. With  continued  pressure  frcHn  all 
free  people,  we  must  hope  that  the 
Kremlin  masters  will  return  to  Estonia 
that  which  was  so  cruelly  taken  from 
her  16  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  in  New  York  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1956.  by  those  who  were  as- 
sembled in  solemn  commemoration  of 
the  38th  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  proclamation  of  ths 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia  on 
February  24,  1918,  we  the  Americans  of 
Estonian  descent  and  the  Estonians  residing 
in  this  country  have  gathered  here  in  New 
York  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  this  supreme 
achievement  of  the  Estonian  people,  for 
which  it  aad  tenaciously  struggled  and 
f oiight  for  centuries. 

The  38th  day  of  Estonian  Independence 
is  being  conunemorated  at  a  time  when  the 
country  itself,  and  iu  people  are  stiffocating 
In  the  stranglehold  of  unprecedented  Com- 
munist terrorism  following  the  forcible  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1940.  In  violaUon  of  aU  existing  Interna- 
tional treaties. 

At  this  anniversary  of  the  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence, we  are  gravely  concerned  by  the 
international  developments  of  the  past  year 
and  the  strongly  reemerged  Soviet  quest  for 
world  domination.  The  speech  by  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
resolutions  the  Congress  Itself  cannot  be  by- 
passed as  mere  bragging,  they  do  mean 
strongest  determination  to  work  doggedly 
toward  the  achievement  of  this  ultimate  goal. 
The  Estonians  know,  out  of  their  own 
experience  what  the  Soviet  world  domination 
would  be  like,  if  achieved.  It  certainly  would 
not  mean  just  some  sUght  hegemony  In  the 
world,  or  just  domination,  but  total  extinc- 
tion of  the  western  civilization  and  physical 
destruction  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
the  living  pillars  of  the  free  world. 

We  feel,  therefore,  duty  bound  to  sound 
the  warning  to  the  peoples  yet  free,  that  the 
expansion  of  the  ever-aggressive  communism 
cannot  be  stemmed  by  Just  erecUng  defen- 
sive dams,  or  by  patchwork.  If  once  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  world  has  become 
favorable  to  the  Soviets,  the  free  world  and 
this  country  of  freedom  and  human  rights 
will  be  doomed. 

It  is.  likewise,  our  deepest  conviction, 
grown  out  of  our  experiences  with  the  Soviet 
communism,  that  the  self-defense  of  the 
free  world  against  the  SovleU  cannot  remain 
lust  passive,  intended  on  their  contention, 
but  can  be  effective  only.  If  it  is  actively  and 
determinedly  dh«cted  toward  rolling  back 
the  Soviet  power. 

It's  In  the  free  world's  awareness  of  the 
necessity  to  meet  the  Soviet  quest  for  world 
domination  actively,  that  we  see  hope  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Estonians  and  the  other 
east  European  Motive  peoples  from  the 
deadly  grasp  of  Communist  terrmrlsin. 

Our  greatest  trust  lies  in  the  genaroaity 
and  snllghtened  self-interest  of  this  free  and 
powerful  country,  the  United  States  of 
America. 


FEDERAL  nOOD  RELIEF  AND  FLOOD 
PREVENTION  ACilVi'l'lES  IN  CON- 
NECTICUT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  regret  that  Adlai 
Stevenson,  in  a  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
speech  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  last  Satur- 
diay  night,  found  it  politically  necessary 
to  misstate  the  facts  regarding  flood  re- 
lief and  flood  prevention  actions  taken 
by  the  administration. 

Statements  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  in 
his  Hartford  speech  are  subject  to  two 
interpretations : 

First.  Either  he  is  woefully  ignorant 
about  what  the  administration  has  done 
and  proposes  to  do  to  meet  this  problem; 
or 

Second.  He  deliberately  stooped  to 
flood  politics,  a  tactic  of  which  responsi- 
ble public  officials  of  both  parties  in  my 
State  have  not  been  guilty.  I  am  happy 
to  say. 

I  am  confident  that  many  Democrats 
in  Mr.  Stevenson's  Hartford  audience 
shrank  in  distaste  on  hearing  such  mis- 
statements and  distortions  from  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination  in  a  State  where  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  by  non- 
paitisan  cooperatiti!!  in  a  tragic  period. 
State  and  local  officials  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  my  State  have  frequently 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  agencies,  imder  the  President's 
leadership,  in  helping  to  rehabilitate  the 
flood-stricken  communities  in  Coimecti- 
cut.  We  have  worked  together,  in  a 
spirit  of  full  cooperation  and  complete 
nonpartisanship,  in  seeking  to  meet  the 
many  problems  arising  from  the  terrible 
flood  disasters  of  August  and  October 

1955.  I  am  confldent.  despite  Mr.  Stev- 
enson's attempts  to  inject  a  sordid  po- 
litical note  into  this  subject,  that  we  in 
Connecticut  will  continue  to  work  to- 
.gether  in  that  spirit. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight, 
I  shall  cite  some  of  the  facts  about  what 
the  adininistration  has  done  to  relieve 
the  distress  caused  by  floods  in  my  State 
and  to  rehabilitate  the  communities 
which  were  so  sorely  afflicted. 

The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion has  stated  that  as  of  February  13. 

1956,  Federal  agencies  had  spent,  or 
obligated  for  expenditure,  a  total  of 
$66,452,613  in  Federal  funds  for  flood 
relief  in  Connecticut. 

While  I  do  not  have  at  this  time  a 
complete  breakdown  of  the  total,  I  shall 
cite,  in  a  few  moments,  some  of  the  more 
Important  curroSt  figures  in  connecticm 
with  Federal  flood  aid.  and  shall  submit 
for  the  record  other  flgures  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  assembled. 

To  measure  the  extent  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  relief  and  rehabilitation 
In  Connecticut,  it  may  be  compared  with 
the  appropriations  of  State  funds  for 
this  purpose.  The  Connecticut  General 
Assembly,  in  special  session,  appropriated 
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ftiiiiimlHMitriy  $»  mOMMk  fbr  flood  re- 

habilltatioa  purpoMO.  little  more  than 
half  the  amount  of  the  Federal  eontri- 
butloB. 

While  many  Federal  agencies  have 
participated  in  rehabilitation  work  in 
Connecticut,  the  work  of  the  Corps  of 
BictaMers  has  been  eqiedally  note- 
worthy. The  work  the  Army  engineers 
ean  do  is  limited  by  the  restrictions  of 
Public  Law  875.  Nevertheless,  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1956.  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
had  q>ent.  or  obligated  for  expenditure, 
a  total  of  $20,546,295  for  the  following 
parpona:  Ptrrt.  amount  spent  on  con- 
tractual work.  $5,420,255:  second,  amotont 
■till  to  oe  spent.  $10,180,000;  third, 
amount  of  reimbursement  to  Stete  and 
local  subdivisions.  $4  million;  and  fourth, 
amount  estimated  for  temporary  repair 
costs  applied  to  permanent  restoration, 
$946,000;  total.  $20,546,255. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant jobs  that  had  to  be  done  in  the  post- 
flood  period  was  to  put  people  back  to 
work.  Himdreds  of  small  businesses. 
•tores  and  factories,  were  affected  by  the 
floods.  Unemployment  created  by  the 
floods  reached  a  peak  of  30.000  men  and 
women. 

To  get  these  people  back  to  work, 
assistance  had  to  be  f^ivcn  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  flood-affected  businesses. 
The  Red  Cross  did  valuable  work  in  this 
field,  but  the  only  source  of  available 
government  assistance,  whether  on  the 
local.  State,  or  Federal  level,  was  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
rose  to  the  occasion.  As  of  this  date,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  ap- 
proved 1,082  flood  loans  in  Connecticut, 
totaling  $19,487,678. 

In  the  da3^  ahead,  the  work  of  re- 
habilitating the  flood-affected  Connecti- 
cut commtmities  must  go  forward.  An 
Important  source  of  Federal  assistance 
lies  in  the  field  of  sliun  clearance  and 
urban  renewal.  As  of  this  date,  planning 
grants  to  flood-affected  communities  in 
Connecticut  have  been  made  by  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  totaling 
more  than  $500,000. 

.Mr.  President.  Adlal  Stevenson  was 
leTs  than  fully  candid  in  discussing  the 
flood-prevention  program  for  New  Eng- 
land. He  failed  to  mention  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  lack  of  progress  in  the 
past  was.  it  is  sad  to  relate,  disinterest 
and  even  opposition  in  the  affected 
States.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  cannot 
go  forward  with  a  flood-control  project 
unless  the  State  in  which  it  is  located 
gives  its  consent  One  of  the  projects  in 
the  New  England  program  is  the  pro- 
posed dam  at  Thomaston.  Conn.  Al- 
though this  work  was  authorised  In  1944. 
the  State  of  Connecticut  did  not  give  its 
neeeamry  concurrence  until  September 
19S5.  a  month  after  the  first  of  the  two 
flood  disasters.  Similarly,  needed  flood- 
control  projects  in  Massachusetts  and 
elsewhere  were  stalled  by  lack  of  State 
concurrence.  I  am  glad  that  these  errors 
of  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  States  in 
the  past  are  being  corrected,  but  Gover- 
nor Stevenscm  is  not  sticking  to  the  facts 
when  he  implies  it  was  inaction  by  the 
administration  which  has  held  back  the 
program. 


And.  in  diseasing  flood  preventioD. 
Governor  Stevenson  was  giiilty  of  an 
omission  when  he  failed  to  note  that  the 
President  had  taken  action  to  get  an 
accelerated  flood  program  for  North- 
eastern States  underway. 

The  first  appropriations  bill  upon 
Which  the  Senate  acted  in  this  session 
was  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  for  1958. 
Upon  the  President's  recommendation,  it 
contained  planning  and  construction 
funds  for  flood-control  dams  and  reser- 
voirs and  other  large  projects  which  in- 
volve a  total  Federal  cost  of  $135,500,000. 

NOT  was  Mr.  Stevenson  speaking  with 
complete  candor  when  he  failed  to  note 
that  action  taken  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives, controlled  by  members  of  his  party, 
would  have  sabotaged  the  President's 
proposals  for  an  early  start  on  this  pro- 
gram. It  took  a  bipartisan  revolt  on  the 
House  floor  to  correct  the  committee's 
shortsighted  blunder. 

I  have  found  in  the  Senate  a  com- 
plete willingness  on  the  part  of  a  great 
majority  of  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  approach  flood  problems 
in  a  spirit  of  cocperatlon  and  biparti- 
sanship. The  other  day  I  introduced  a 
bill  8.  3272.  which  would  permit  the 
CorpB  of  Engineers  to  break  through  the 
bottleneck  of  time  in  the  construction  of 
small  but  urgently  needed  flood  protec- 
tion projects  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  proud  to 
have  a  niunber  of  Democratic  Senators, 
among  them  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  George  ] ,  Joining  me  in  sponsorship 
of  this  measure. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  LxuuamI  and  I  have 
been  working  together  in  an  effort  to 
draft  a  sound,  workable  program  of  flood 
Indemnity  and  reinsurance.  We  expect 
to  conclude  our  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject this  afternoon,  and  It  Is  our  hope 
that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  report  on  ac- 
ceptable bill  to  the  full  committee  and 
to  the  Senate. 

A  spirit  of  cooperation  and  bipartisan- 
ship is  the  only  way  in  which  flood  prob- 
lems should  be  approached.  I  amxon- 
fldent  that  q;>irit  wlU  survive  the  111- 
consideved  attempt  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  to  luidermine  it. 

Stevenson  will  find  resentment  in  both 
parties  and  among  public  officials  and 
people  in  all  walks  of  life,  particularly 
in  the  flood-affected  areas  of  Connecti- 
cut. It  seems  a  sliame  that  he  has  in- 
jected himself  into  a  situation  concern- 
ing which  he  is  so  badly  informed. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  am  happy  to  3^eld. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  if  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  everything  possible  has  been 
done  in  a  bipartisan  way  to  correct  the 
terrible  situation  in  which  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  finds 
itself  by  reason  of  the  floods  of  last  year. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  absolutely  correct.  What  Mr. 
Stevenscm  said  was  an  intrusion  on  his 
part,  and  his  intrusion  is  the  first  sour 
note  we  have  had  in  connection  with  the 


subjeet.  The  people  of  Connectieut  wiU 
resent  it  very  much. 

Mr.  GOLDWATE31.  Mr.  President, 
apropos  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  believe  Mr.  Stevenson 
seems  to  be  able  to  get  up  to  the  brink  of 
the  truth  very  often,  but  never  seems  to 
get  quite  over  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  statement. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING  AND  LOBBYING 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Mr.  Preaident,  a 

most  comprehensive  and  thorough  ar- 
ticle about  the  origins  and  background 
of  the  forthcoming  special  Seiuite  com- 
mittee investigation  of  campaign  spend- 
ing and  lobbying  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
February  26,  1956.  under  the  byline  of 
that  experiraced  and  able  Capital  re- 
porter. Mr.  Robert  C.  Albright. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Albright's  im- 
partial and  effective  article  should  ap- 
pear in  the  body  of  the  Ricokd  as  part  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  this  stage  of 
developments  in  the  inquiry.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoa*. 
as  follows: 

Wnx  Sbnats  8ncK  Wtth  Anoxls  on  Lobst 
Pbobc? 

(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 

Every  eo  often  Ui  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  system  an  aroused  public  opin- 
io^ asserts  Itself,  forcing  surprising  changes 
In  the  way  Congress  does  business  and  tereens 
Its  own  membership. 

8}nietlmes  the  reforms  of  the  moment  tak* 
permanent  root  In  the  leglalaUve  procen. 
Sometimes  they  Hower  Into  lasting  change* 
In  the  Nation's  election  laws.  More  often 
they  have  died  on  the  Tine,  as  pubUc  interest 
Itself   has  waned. 

When  that  has  happened,  Congreea  has 
generally  declined  In  esteem,  along  with  the 
politicians  who  mostly  comprise  It.  until — 
as  InevlUbly  occurs  In  a  democratic  8y»- 
tem — somebody  comes  up  with  some  new 
answers. 

A  RXSTOKIC  MOMnrr 

Perhaps  Congrress  was  at  the  turn  of  Just 
such  a  cycle  at  that  moment  in  the  gas  bill 
debate  when  Senator  Pbahctb  Ca»«.  Repub- 
.  Ucan.  South  Dakota,  arose  In  his  place  and 
made  a  speech  which  almost  stopped  the 
show.  A  lawyer  Interested  In  passage  of  the 
natural-gas  bill  had  attempted  to  contribute 
25  $100  bills  to  C.vsE's  campaign.  Cass  told 
his  colleagues  he  could  not  keep  the  money. 
What  was  more,  he  said,  he  could  not  now 
Tote  for  the  bill. 

Four  days  later  (on  February  6)  the  Senate 
passed  the  gas  bill  anyway  by  a  roU  call 
vote  of  53  to  38. 

The  log  of  the  next  fortnight  is  worthy 
of   note : 

February  7:  The  Senate  voted  90  to  0  to 
create  a  four-member  bipartisan  committee 
to  investigate  the  Casc  incident.  (The  FBI 
had  already  been  Investlgntlng  It  for  3  days.) 

February  8:  A  Senate  Elections  Subcom- 
mittee lost  a  tug  of  war  with  the  newly  cre- 
ated Senate  unit  for  Jurisdiction,  but  vowed 
that  It  would  make  a  broader  Inquiry  later. 

February  11:  The  Senate's  so-called  aeleet 
conunlttec  turned  up  testimony  that  the 
$a.S00  campaign  contribution  to  Cass  came 
from  the  personal  fimda  ol  an  oil  and  gas 
company  president. 

February  14:  A  Federal  grand  jury  began 
quc.tlonlng  key  witnesses  on  the  Case  inci- 
dent. 
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Fetanury  17:  PTMltfeixt  ■Mnhoww  vetoed 
the  gas  Mil.  In  so  dotag  hm  danoonod  the 
•etlvMlH  wed  in  lobtoytac  ftv  the  toUl  as 
highly  qustHwishU  and  ■rraganC. 

r^tnmry  SI:  The  aaaate  votad  W  to  1  for 
aa  aU-amtanHlac  tovestlfitlnti  of 
influeneM  on  Ooesmtnent.  to  k* 
by  a  now  t-member  blportiaan  •oosmlt- 
tc«.  Th*  authorisation  was  so  broad  that  It 
superseded  other  previously  projected  In- 
vastlgstlons. 


The  United  SUtes  Benat*  thus  eaaae  a  kmg 
way  In  2  woaka.  Ftom  openly  eiprnaMd 
skepUcten  on  C*as%  ohargss.  It  had  swung 
over,  aa  on*  cynle  put  U.  "to  the  side  of  the 
angela."  Would  Itt  new  aelact  ooatunlttae 
travel  aa  far  In  the  waoka  and  BMatha  ahead, 
not  only  In  czpoaura  of  wrongdoing,  but  In 
farmulatton  of  eonatmetlve  remodlast 

That  te  the  big  qoesClon  betng  raleed  this 
weekend  on  Capitol  mu. 

Long  before  the  Case  incident,  eentimant 
bad  been  oivtallUlng  for  some  rather  far- 
reaching  lafoiaia  in  tha  Federal  Corrupt 
Practleea  Aet  and  the  Capttol's  equally  out- 
moded lobbying  statutea. 

As  far  back  aa  Jxine  33.  106ft.  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  had  favorably  reported  tha 
so-called  Hennlngs  MU.  This  was  dealgned 
to  modernise  existing  ceilings  on  campaign 
oontrlbutlons  and  to  turn  the  spotlight  of 
pubUdty  on  future  eontrlbutlona. 

The  Hennlngs  blU  Is  new  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  and  can  be  eaUed  up  at  any  time. 
Some  of  Its  key  provUkms  are  bitterly  oon- 
tentknia.  but  even  a  eompromlse  Mil.  which 
Is  likely  to  oome  oat  of  the  crudMe.  could 
result  In  substantial  refonns. 

THs  so-ccwT  roamrL* 

Here  are  some  of  its  central  provisions: 

Spending  by  national  poUtical  committees, 
now  limited  to  IS  million,  would  be  fixed  by 
a  new  formula  which  wotild  lift  It  to  about 
•la  mUllon.  The  celling  would  be  computed 
by  multiplying  30  cents  ^»y  the  total  vote  for 
all  presidential  candidates  In  any  of  the 
last  3  presidential  elections. 

Candidates  for  the  Senate  could  spend 
up  to  $80,000.  or  a  larger  amount  determined 
by  a  slmUar  formula.  This  woold  be  figured 
by  multiplying  10  cento  by  tb»  total  vote 
of  all  ff■n^11d^t^^  for  the  seat  In  the  previous 
elecUon.  Senate  caiuUdatea  are  no  v  limited 
to  925.000. 

Candidates  for  the  Hooee  eouM  spend  up 
to  913.800  or  a  larger  sum  determined  by 
an  Identical  formula.  Hou!«  candidates  are 
now  limited  to  98,000. 

The  propoeed  law  provides  that  the  ertlings 
include  not  only  the  amount  spent  by  tha 
candidate  himself,  but  an  the  money  spent 
by  aU  coninAtteea.  both  Interstate  and  Intra- 
state, set  up  to  support  him. 

Praetloally  all  of  theee  sections  have  come 
In  for  some  ertttdsm,  ehtofly  from  leglalators 
who  think  tha  ceilings  are  too  low.  But 
the  pHnclpsa  oppoaltkm  of  a  type  which 
could  hold  up  the  MU,  eomes  from  Republi- 
cans and  Southern  Demoemto  opposing  an 
even  more  controversial  proviso,  ttils  Is  a 
section  eatendtnc  the  law  to  eover  primaries 
and  perty  nominating  eaoeusea. 

Tha  present  law  doee  not  eovcr  primaries 
or  oonventkma.  Boutham  Demoerata  and 
some  northern  BepabUeans  esD  the  primary 
proposal  aa  unooaatttattooal  lavatfon  of 
Statea  rlghte.  Ptopenonto  deny  this,  elttaig 
a  1B41  Buprame  Court  aeeWon  (United  atmU» 
V.  Classle)  whlefa  hdd'tbat 
hava  the  authority  to  regulate  _ 

RaganUesB  of  the  eontrowsles  whidi  rsge 
around  the  fttafM  of  the  llannlngs  measure, 
the  real  heart  of  the  bm.  providing  for  too^- 
enlng  up  preaant  las  campaign  eontrfbattra 
reporting  raqulrementa.  Is  eomparattvely  free 
from  attadL 

Them  provtakms  reqolre  every  polities 
commtttea  and  every  candidate  to  file  state- 
menta  of  eontrlbutlona  and  expenditures  not 
only  with  the  Clerk  of  tha  BDUse  or  the  "" 


retary  of  the  Senate,  but  with  the  cleik  of 
tha  United  Statsa  dlstrtet  eourt  In  the  < 
pslatoama. 

Tat  tha  first  ttaae  tha  Seentsry  of 
Saaate  and  the  Oerk  of  the  Hones  would 
be  dtraetad  to  pravUte  for  the  prepsrstlon 
and  periodic  pnblleatlon  of  fampislgn  atate- 
mante  filed  with 
Under  praaMt 
campaign  reporto  available  tor  taMpectlon  on 
requeat.  But  no  attempt  la  made  to  utUiae 
or  anmwMMlwt  the  Information  filed  wtth 
tham.  As  a  result,  vary  Uttle  Information 
regarding  campaign  finances  ts  eurcently 
made  public. 

The  heart  sections  provide  further,  for 
the  first  time,  for  legislative  supw- 
vlslon  over  the  administration  of  the 
act.  This  is  done  by  requiring  the  Senate 
Rules  Coounittee  and  the  House  Administra- 
tion Ooomilttea  to  eaarclae  continuing 
watehfulnem  In  their  respective  fletds. 

If  these  reporting  provisions  are  kept  In- 
tact, some  supporters  cA  the  bUl  may  be  will- 
ing to  make  oonoesslons  on  the  rest. 

Party  reallste  suggest,  for  example,  that 
the  spending  ceiling  might  be  eUmlnated 
altogether  providing  Congrem  approves  a  re- 
porting system  showing  asaetly  where  the 
money  eomes  ftosn.  who  spends  it.  and  how 
much.  The  attendant  publicity,  they  argue, 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  "purify" 
the  process.  As  a  concession  to  realism,  the 
extension  of  the  law  to  party  primaries  may 
also  come  out.  The  barebones  result  would 
be  a  far  cry  from  the  original  Hennlngs  bUl. 
but  It  would  be  considerably  more  effective 
than  the  existing  statute. 

The  so-called  Hennlngs  Mil  Isnt  the  only 
attempt  to  find  an  axuwer  to  a  question 
which  has  long  plagued  Amerlean  poUtlcs: 
How  to  find  aa  honest  yet  praetlcabls  basts 
for  underwriting  the  high  cost  of  American 
poUtlcal  campaigns. 

Nine  months  ago  PhlUp  L.  Qraham.  pub- 
lisher at  (ha  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald, summed  up  the  dilemma  In  a  speech  to 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago's School  of  Business. 

At  a  time  when  we  need  tha  highest  sort 
of  people  in  politics,  because  of  the  awesoma 
decisions  they  must  make.  Qraham  said.  Ut- 
tle Is  being  done  to  solve  the  finanrlal  prob- 
lem which  produces  something  less  than  the 


Oraham  said  the  problem  is:  "How  can  we 
raise  enough  honest,  untainted  money  to  per- 
mit our  politicians  to  run  for  office  without 
KiMT«r*<"g  obligated  to  corrupt  or  selfish 
forces?  And  in  doing  this,  how  can  we  help 
to  create  a  higher  regsrd  for  ths  Importanos 
of  poUtlcs  In  American  life?" 

He  suggested  that  the  answer  might  lie  in 
the  modest  fwp^tgn  oontrlbutlons  by  mO- 
Ikms  of  Individual  citisens  to  the  party  of 
their  ehoioe,  so  that  politicians  needs  nevor 
rely  on  (1)  the  underworld.  (2)  spedal-ln- 
terest  groups,  or  (8)  the  so-called  poUtloal 
hopefuls.* 

Orahsm  suggested  a  public  service  adver- 
tising "•^f^ifrt  to  that  end.  under  ths 
sponsoring  to  the  nonprofit.  nonpartlsSn 
Adverttstng  CounetL 

The  Advertising  Council  later  sponsored 
such  a  plan  for  198e.  but  It  waa  suspended 
for  want  of  VtM  required  number  of  Bepnb- 
lleaa  projaet  q»nsors.  Democratic  leaders 
have  said  that  they  produced  their  four 
nominees  to  the  Joint  commUtea  which 
would  have  ipunsorBd  the  Mpartlssn  project. 

Several  Interesting  varlstloas  of  tha  aama 
Idea  of  broadly  based  poUtlcal  contributions, 
m  aaodsst  Individual  amounts,  have 
whUa  been  gaining  In  favor. 

As  one  mssns  of  eneoursglng  w 


As  far  back  aa  last  April  the  State  of  llin- 
tto  laeoma  tax  laws  ta  permit 
(1)  deduction  of  modmt  amounte  eon- 
trtlHifeed  to  a  potttleal  eaadMaSa.  party  or 
(S)  deduction  of  unreteaburaed 
qpendtturaa  personally  paid"  by 
thseendMate. 

^rren  O.  Allen.  Iflnneeota's  State  caaamle- 
sioner  of  agriculture,  sponsored  the  lilwna 
sota  reform.  Allen  recently  has  auggaatad 
another  way  In  whlefa  Oongrass  might  en- 
courage moderate  poUtlcal  eontrlbutlona  by 
tha  many  Instead  of  Mg  eontrlbuttons  ^ 
the  few. 

A  national  foundation  would  be  set  up  un- 
der a  Federal  charter,  which  aa  the  American 
Red  Cross,  la  now  chartered.  The  new 
foundation,  administered  by  a  representative 
board  of  dtrectors.  would  eee  that  the  money 
collactad  In  thla  way  was  fairly  distributed. 
All  Congress  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
provide  the  charter. 

It  Isn't  at  aU  outside  the  realm  of  pos- 
slbUity  that  the  Senate's  new  eight-member 
select  ccnnmlttee.  under  the  broad  powers 
granted  it  to  Investigate  the  campalgn- 
lobby-influenee  problem  and  recommend  leg- 
idatlve  solutions,  may  oome  up  with  one  or 
more  of  these  formulae. 

BtiU  another  variation  was  presented  last 
week  by  Senator  Richabd  L.  Nsosasasa.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oregon.  He  Introduced  legislation 
authorising  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
finance  Federal  election  campaigns  of  both 
major  paxtlaa,  on  a  matching  basis,  to  avoid 
what  ha  aald  waa  the  evU  of  large  private 
contributions. 

Other  suggested  soluttoaa  range  aU  the  way 
from  a  proposal  to  ban  ptditlcal  eontrlbutlona 
made  across  State  lines  in  excess  of  a  9100 
total,  a  prohibition  ac«M  crltlea  aay  might 
easUy  be  avoided  by  clever  lawyws.  to  sug- 
gestions that  the  donor  of  a  contribution  as 
well  as  the  recipient  be  required  to  report  it. 
Two  of  the  major  radio  and  television  net- 
works have  Indorsed  a  proposal  which  Ita 
epoosors  say  oould  result  In  the  two  major 
parties  getting  an  estimstart  93  million  saora 
In  free  network  time,  redtidng  their  fund- 
rasing  problem  by  that  amount. 

The  proposal  Is  to  amend  section  315  of 
the  OMnmunlcatlons  Act  to  permit  the  un- 
restricted appearance  of  poUtloal  candidates 
on  radio  and  TV  news  and  discussion  pro- 
grams, without  «««p"rf«g  on  broadcasters  the 
obligation  to  afford  equal  opportunity  to  all 
rival  candidates. 

The  purpose  of  this  smendment,  which 
was  orlglnaUy  put  forward  by  Frank  Stan- 
ton. CBS.  Inc..  president,  is  to  give  networks 
and  statlona  an  opporttinity  to  cover  poUt- 
lcal developmente  of  both  major  parties 
wtthont  havtBg  to  give  equal  time  to  "^iltn- 
ter"  Intereste  or  so-called  frivolous  candi- 
dates. 

urging  the  change,  the  Febmary  90  issue 
of  BroadeaetUv  Trieeastlng  magsaine  said 
that  It  was  ImposdMe  for  broadcasters  to 
provide  adequate  news  and  dlseuasien  cov- 
erage of  the  two  major  oandldatw  for  Presi- 
dent in  iMa  beeause  "eatfi  tttaa  General 
lUiiiiTiiiwsr  or  Mr.  Stevenson  appeared, 
broadcarttrt  were  required  by  law  to  make 
tfiwwaf  arrangemente  available  to  \%  other 
candlrtstse  who  were  running— or  crawling. 
It  might  better  be  said— In  the  asase  race.- 
Parhapa  tha  biggest  smlgnmsnt  <rf  sU 
given  the  new  eight-man  select 

set  up  by  the  Senate  was  to  ' 
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on.  atrcBgtliatliic  of  the  ImffeettuJ  r«gul«- 
tloa  of  lobbying  Inoorpontad  In  tiM  IMS 
OongrMMknuLl  Reorgant— tlon  Act. 

Wwmt  line*  a  1M4  BupraoM  Court  deelalon. 
In  tb«  CMM  of  United  Stutm*  y.  Hmrrisa,  tba 
numbw  of  lobbylsta  registering  »t  th«  Cap- 
itol baa  bean  falling  off,  along  with  their 
reported  ezpendlturea,  despite  an  Indicated 
Increase  In  lobby  pressure.  The  decision 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  law's 
registration  provisions  but  narrowed  the  defi- 
nition of  lobbying.  As  a  result,  several 
organisations  changed  their  methods  of  re- 
porting expenditures. 

KsMinvT  Isn't  out  to  crack  down  on  lob- 
bying as  such,  for  a  precious  constitutional 
safeguard  Is  InTtrtved — the  right  of  petition. 
,  Vcr  year*  Jurists  have  been  struggling  to  de- 
fine the  term  "lobbyist."  Some  wiseacres 
have  called  blm  "the  fellow  who's  against  a 
btll  that  you  favor."  and  vice  versa.  But  the 
Iiroblem  of  professional  lobbying  Is  a  very 
special  one,  and  has  been  marked  by  Congress 
tor  special  treatment. 

Kbmwibt  statee  the  objective  this  way : 

"Oor  goal  should  be  to  preserve  intact  the 
right  of  the  public  to  petition  Congress  while 
at  the  same  time  requiring  professional  lob- 
byists to  supply  sufficient  information  so 
that  their  Identity  and  that  of  those  they 
represent  will  be  known  to  Congress  and  the 
people. 

"When  the  actlvltlee  of  thoee  who  vrould 
Influence  legislation  can  withstand  the 
bright  glare  of  pubUdty.  the  lobbying  prob- 
lem will  have  been  solved." 

But  Congress  and  State  legislatures  have 
grappled  with  the  problem  of  lobby  pres- 
suree  before,  with  a  surprisingly  lean  record 
of  riotng  anything  about  them.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bipartisan  investi- 
gation the  Senate  launched  last  week  will 
be  any  more  suoeeasful? 

In  his  book.  The  Leerlslatlve  Process  In 
Congress,  Dr.  Oeorge  B.  Oalloway,  senior 
specialist  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. Library  of  Congress,  notes  that  half  a 
dosen  major  Inveetlgatlons  of  lobbying  have 
been  cond\K:ted  in  the  past  SO  years. 

The  first  was  the  famous  190S  investiga- 
tion of  the  life  Insurance  lobby  in  New  York 
State,  conducted  by  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  New  York  Legislature.  It  was  conducted 
by  Charles  Kvans  Hughes.  Its  resulting  10- 
volume  report  laid  the  basis  tor  the  New  York 
State  law  regulating  lobbytxig. 

During  the  first  Wilson  administration,  the 
Garrett  committee  oClbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee  In  i  riiTlflsrsrf  jjw  mUlrTinir  activi- 
ties of  the  National  filiation  of  Manu- 
facturers. This  invest^stlon  produced  60 
volumes  of  testimony,  but  no  legislation. 

In  1937  the  Senate's  Caraway  committee 
Investigated  the  American  Legion  and  other 
lobblaa.  This  investlgaUon  led  to  a  bill  to 
regulate  lobbyists  which  passed  the  Senate 
but  died  In  a  House  committee  pigeonhole. 

In  July  1936,  the  Senate  created  a  special 
committee  headed  by  former  Senator  Hugo 
Black  (DOW  a  Supreme  Court  Justice)  to 
Inquire  Into  power  lobbying  activities.  This 
Investigation  was  touched  off  by  disclosures 
that  various  utility  companies  had  spent  vast 
sums  of  money  to  defeat  the  so-called  public 
utility  death-sentence  clavise  of  the  Wheeler- 
Rayburn  bUI. 

This  investigation  was  more  friiltful  than 
most,  as  It  made  inevitable  the  passage  of 
the  Holding  Company  Act  of  1936.  But  legis- 
lation to  require  lobbyists  to  regleter  and 
reveal  tba  source  of  their  Income  finally 
died  in  conference,  even  though  It  Initially 
pasasd  both  Houses  of  Congress.  (More  than 
a  decade  later,  a  joint  House-Senate  commit- 
tee embodied  some  of  these  reconunenda- 
tlons  In  the  Monroney-La  Follette  legislative 
streamlining  bill,  however.) 

The  most  recent  Investigation  of  lobbying 
was  conducted  by  a  select  House  committee 
headed   by   the   lata   RepreaaaUUve   rrank 


Buchanan.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  dur- 
ing the  8Ut  Congrees  (1949-50). 

Dr.  Oalloway  records  that  the  Buchanan 
committee  "made  an  Intensive  Investigation 
of  lobbying  by  varloxis  organised  interest 
groups,  foundations  and  Government  agen- 
cies Including  the  extent  of  their  activities, 
their  fund-raising  and  lobbying  techniques, 
grassroots  pressure,  and  the  causes  and  costs 
of  modern  lobbying." 

Incidentally,  the  Buchanan  committee  rec- 
ommended several  lmiMx>vements  in  the  1946 
statute.  Strangely,  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  them  since. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  INDIANS  IN 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Indian  Bureau  of  tlie  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  been  engaged  for  sev- 
eral years  in  a  relocation  program.  It 
involves  talcing  Indians  from  reserva- 
tions and  relocating  them  in  centers  of 
population,  where  they  may  find 
proper  employment.  The  program  has 
meant  the  opening  of  factories  at  Gallup, 
N.  Mex..  and  Winslow,  Ari2.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  program  has  been  due  largely 
to  a  man  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Carl  Beck. 

We  in  Arizona  are  very  proud  of  Mr. 
Beck  and  of  what  he  has  accomplished. 
He  Is  a  man  of  great  knowledge  of  the 
problem  of  the  Indians  and  of  wide 
association  with  them.  His  efforts  have 
resulted  in  the  betterment  of  the  life  of 
the  Indians. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Lewistown  Daily 
News  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
as  follows: 

OTHm  Emtobs  Sat  Indians  Wtu.  Woik — 
Tlirr   Paovs  at  Roixa 

Who  says* Indians  wont  work? 

It  Is  about  3  years  now  since  Bulova 
started  Ite  Jewel-bearing  plant  at  Rolla, 
N.  Dak.,  which  employs  about  80  Indians 
from  the  Turtle  Mountain   Reservation. 

As  for  absenteeism,  the  Rolla  plant  has 
the  lowest  rate  of  any  manufacturing  plant 
in  the  watch  Industry,  which  is  certainly 
overwhelming  evidence  thst  Indians  will 
work  and  work  regtUarly,  when  they  get  good 
Jobs. 

This  greatly  strengthens  the  hand  of  Carl 
Beck,  special  assistant  to  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
missioner Knunons,  who  is  working  bard  and 
effectively  on  a  program  to  bring  Industries 
to  reservations  where  they  can  create  Jobs 
for  Indians,  and  better  their  living  standards. 

Incidentally,  despite  the  comparative  short 
period  of  time  In  which  Beck  has  t>een  on 
the  program,  the  Indian  Bureau  has  already 
been  successful  in  the  securing  of  manu- 
facturers to  open  planu  a'.  Gallup,  N.  Max., 
and  Winslow.  Aria. 

The  program  made  quite  an  Impression  on 
people  In  Winner.  S.  Dak.,  when  Beck  was 
there  recently  with  the  hope  of  securing  some 
Industry  which  would  employ  Indians  from 
the  nearby  Rosebud  ReaervaUon.  "It  Is  the 
first  sensible  approach  the  Oovernment  has 
made  to  whip  the  problem,"  the  Winner 
Advocate  reported  people  there  as  saying. 

Beck  has  also  spent  much  time  In  Mon- 
tana talking  with  Indians,  and  with  people 
In  communities  adjacent  to  reservations. 

The  Indian  Bureau  official  Is  no  "pis  In  the 
sky  guy."  He  knows  something  of  the  hard- 
headed  factors  Involved  In  making  a  business 
pay  out,  knows  that  such  Industries  must 
succeed  If  they  are  to  perform  pernument 
service  to  the  Indians  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. 


AORICULTURAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently in  Phoenix,  Arts.,  the  Cotton 
Growers'  Association  of  Arlaona  held  a 
meeting  at  which  the  members  expressed 
great  ctmcem  over  the  pending  agrtcul-" 
tural  bill. 

I  should  like  to  read  one  paragraph 
from  a  letter  which  I  received  frcnn  the 
association  and  then  ask  that  the  whole 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

It  appears  to  me  that  S.  3183  and  other 
bills  Introduced  In  the  preeent  session  of 
Congress  are  based  on  political  expediency 
and  are  no  more  than  attempts  to  buy  the 
votes  of  Various  farm  groups.  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  statement  credited  to  any  Mem- 
tier  of  Congress  in  which  he  expressed  or 
Indicated  that  he  was  interested  In  what  was 
best  for  either  the  farmer  and/  or  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection.'  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 


AaaoMA  CorroN  Gaovrxas  Assocunoir. 

Phoenix.  Ariz..  Fetnuary  23,  195$. 
Senstor  Baxxt  Oolowatkx. 
Unitett  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sxmatob  Ooldwatcb  :  It  glvee  me  great 
pleasure  to  report  that  our  members,  st  their 
annual  meeting  on  February  21,  adopted 
a  resolution  which.  In  effect,  repudlstes  the 
present  program  oX  high-support  prices  for 
cotton. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  is  encloeed. 

You  will  note  that  It  covers  a  lot  of  terri- 
tory but  doee  approach  the  surplus  problem 
in  a  poalUve  way  and  offers  for  consideration 
a  stiggssted  solution  of  the  cotton  problem. 

This  reeolutlon  was  offered  before  thoee  in 
attendance  at  the  memt>ershlp  meeting  and 
was  fully  discussed.  However,  most  of  those 
taking  the  floor  were  Interested  In  getting  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  various  provisions 
of  the  resolution  and  In  trying  to  see  how 
It  would  work  under  various  hypothetical 
situations. 

Only  1  member  opposed  the  proposal  and, 
when  put  to  a  vote.  It  received  the  full  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  whole  group,  with 
only  1  "no"  vote  being  recorded. 

I  feel  that  adoption  of  this  reeolutlon 
marks  quite  a  change  in  the  thinking  of 
many  of  our  members  within  the  past  year 
or  so  and  gives  me  freedom  to  express  to  you 
some  of  my  personal  thoughts  in  regard  to 
farm  legislation  now  before  the  Congress. 

It  appears  to  me  that  S.  3183  and  other 
bills  Introduced  Into  the  present  session 
of  Congrsss  are  based  on  political  expediency 
and  are  no  more  than  attempts  to  buy  the 
votes  of  various  farm  groups.  I  havs  not 
seen  a  single  sUtemeut  credited  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  in  which  he  expreasad 
or  indicated  he  was  interested  In  what  was 
best  for  slther  the  farmer  and/or  the  United 
SUtea. 

Secretary  Benson  has  taksn  a  lot  of  abuse 
and  has  been  accused  of  doing  almost  every- 
thing, up  to  and  including  stealing  money 
from  the  pockeu  of  the  farmers.  But  it  is 
my  opinion  thst  Secretary  Benson  is  the  one 
man  who  Is  honest  enough  and  who  has  guts 
enough  to  see  what  is  best  for  the  farmers 
and  to  try  to  get  them  to  take  their  madlclna, 
even  though  it  is  unpalatable. 

A  year  ago  It  was  my  pleasure  to  hear 
Secretary  Benson  address  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Cotton  Council.  That 
group  presumably  included  many  people 
who  favored  rigid,  high  price  supporU  for 
cotton.  Yet  when  the  Secretary  finlshsd 
telling  them  the  facts  of  life  they  gave  him 
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the  greataal  ovation  that  netUfig  has  ever 
given  one  of  Itk  guest  speakers. 

At  the  reeent  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  CDtinell  the  voting  delegation 
approved  a  reaoltitton  putting  the  strength 
of  the  Council  behind  a  move  to  change  the 
basis  of  the  cotton  support  program  from 
seven-eighths  of  an  Inch  cotton  to  the  aver- 
ftge  grade  and  staple  of  the  crop.  They  did 
thU  with  full  raallaatlon  that  tt  SMant  a 
drop  in  price  of  arotmd  2  cents  a  pound  If 
no  other  change*  ware  niade  In  tba  support 
program. 

Naturally,  there  were  Indlvidnals  who  did 
not  approve  the  above  actkm  but  no  osm 
spoke  against  the  propoaal. 

I  would  say  that  the  general  feeling  among 
the  cotton  producers  and  others  attending 
the  Cotton  Council  meeting  last  month  was 
one  of  aeeaptanoe  of  the  fact  the  price  of 
cotton  mtist  be  reduced  If  we  are  to  maka 
cotton  attractive  to  the  mills  aa  compared 
to  synthetics,  and  also  In  order  to  dlsoourags 
further  axpanalon  at  foreign  plantings  which 
are  taking  our  world  markets. 

Kven  H.  L.  Wlngate,  of  Georgia,  who  has 
been  a  leader  of  the  rigid  90-percent  group 
supported  the  propoaal  to  change  the  loan 
basis. 

Yet.  In  tha  face  of  general  aeeeptanoe  by 
the  produoera  of  the  need  for  a  lower  price, 
we  find  their  repreeentatlves  In  Congress 
fighting  to  restore,  or  continue,  the  high 
support  program.  They  are  not  acting  In 
the  best  InteresU  of  their  people,  nor  are 
they  truly  representing  the  views  of  their 
constituents. 

We  are  aware  that  you  are  not  a  supporter 
of  the  rigid  high  support  program  but  we 
hope  that  now  that  our  aasociatlon  has 
adopted  the  taaolQtton  enclosed  that  you  will 
actively  use  your  very  considerable  Influence 
among  the  Republican  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  an  effort  to  influence  them  to  adopt 
a  program  that  will  make  American  cotton 
more  attractive  to  the  mills  snd  to  foreign 
buyers. 

Our  resolution,  of  course,  goes  beyond  the 
mere  repudiation  of  high  supjort  prices.  It 
offers  a  positive  program  for  getting  cotton 
Into  a  free  market  and  for  dL>poslug  of  the 
present  surplus.  We  hardly  expect  our  sug- 
gestloru  to  become  law,  at  least  now.  but  our 
members  adopted  the  proposftl  wholeheart- 
edly in  the  belief  that  if  It  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  cotton  program  that  It  would 
accomplish  the  objective  we  all  want — 
namely  allow  us  to  eventually  grow  more 
cotton  and  recapture  both  our  domestic  and 
foreign  markets. 

Farm  groups  have  always  tried  to  steer 
sway  from  direct  cash  payments  from  the 
Trearury  knowing  that  such  payments 
quickly  become  unpopular  and  can  be  cut 
off  much  more  easily  by  Congress  than  can 
the  Indirect  method  of  price  supporta. 

Yet  we  see  the  Prealdent  reoommcndlng 
and  the  Congress  seriously  considering  a 
soil-bank  program  which.  In  my  view.  Is 
nothing  but  a  nlce-eoundlng  way  of  paying 
farmers  around  a  billion  dollars  this  year — 
hopefully  most  of  It  before  elections. 

No  one  seems  to  have  any  Idea  how  the 
soil  bank  vrtn  vrork.  Bven  Secretary  Beneon 
in  his  appearance  before  tlie  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committee  was  might  vague.  It 
woiild  appear  It  was  forced  on  him  by  poll- 
Ucians  who  hoped  to  gain  a  vote  here  and 
there. 

It  seams  to  me  that  we  can  prophealae  that 
any  time  you  start  paying  anyone  not  to  do 
something  you  are  going  to  run  Into  trouble, 
whether  Itls  called  a  soU  bnnk  or  anything 
elre.  Our  reeolutlon  Includea  such  an  un- 
destrabla  propoaal.  too.  Btit  better  to  pay  a 
man  to  Juat  let  hia  land  stand  Idle  than  to  gai 
Into  anrtlnaa  argiunent  as  to  wbathar  or  nok 
he  planted  the  correct  soil  building  crop  or 
did.  or  did  not.  use  It  for  pasture.  I  can 
see  a  lot  of  trouble  ahead  If  the  aoU-bank 
Idea  Is  made  Into  law. 


At  the  moaient  ft  looks  Uke  the  Republi- 
cans have  better  than  an  even  chance  of 
wtamlng  tha  presidency  In  any  event.  Should 
Mr.  Biaanhower  be  the  candidate  H  wUl  not 
even  be  a  contest.  Why.  then,  let  your  as- 
soclatea  get  mixed  up  In  an  impracticable 
plan  that  will  not  be  good.  In  the  long  run. 
for  the  farmers,  the  Treasury  or  anyone  else? 

This  letter  Is  too  long  and  perhaps  con- 
tains some  statements  not  properly  a  part  of 
an  oOlelal  association  communication  but 
they  have  been  bubbling  In  me  for  sometime 
and  as  I  mentioned,  adoption  by  otir  mem- 
bers of  the  encloeed  resolution  gave  me  at 
least  some  lloense  to  express  them. 
Tour  very  truly. 

B.  S.  McSwmrr. 
Kxeeuttve  Secretary. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Arizona  Cot- 
ton Growers'  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  on  February  21,  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookb,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Arlsona  Cot- 
ton Growers  Association  at  their  annual 
meeting  on  February  21,  1056.  assembled  In 
open  eeeslon,  after  thorough  dlMUsslon  of 
the  cotton  problems  of  this  State  and  of  the 
United  States,  view  with  great  concern  the 
diminishing  portion  of  our  production  going 
Into  fennels  of  consumption,  and  the  In- 
crease of  COC  stocks;  realising  that  for  the 
third  time  In  approximately  IS  years  the 
cotton  stocks  In  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  have  become  weU  nigh  unmanageable, 
and  that  this  difficulty  In  1939  and  again  In 
1930  was  overcome  and  obscured  by  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war  and  the  after- 
math of  each.  respecUvely,  deplore  the 
thought  of  aver  looking  for  the  future  to 
provide  such  relief  again,  and  realizing  In 
fuU  their  responsibiUty  as  part  of  a  great 
Industry  to  assist  in  devising  ways  and  meana 
)fft>M»ig  toward  the  solution  of  this  other- 
wlEC  seemingly  unmanageable  problem,  and 
greaUy  concerned  with  their  responslbUlty 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  SUtes  as  a 
whole,  do  hereby 

Heaoloe,  That  It  is  their  Judgment  that 
whUe  the  acreage-allotment  program  should 
be  continued,  the  support  {Htigram  for  up- 
land cotton  should  be  forthwith  discontinued 
BO  that  current  production  of  all  upland 
cotton  may  sell  at  competitive  levels  for 
use  at  home  and  abroad;  with  the  under- 
standing that,  as  a  transltlonary  measure,  a 
compsnsatory  payment  be  mde  to  the  pro- 
ducers by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  and  parity  price  on  like 
qualities: 

Provided  further.  That  In  order  to  con- 
tribute as  far  as  possible  to  a  reduction  In 
the  supply  of  cotton  and  to  the  maintenance 
and  hoped-for  Improvement  in  the  market 
price  of  cotton,  there  be  authorleed  a  pay- 
ment to  the  farmer  for  each  acre  of  cotton 
allotment  not  planted  to  cotton,  a  payment 
of  «  cents  per  pound  of  the  8-year  average 
cotton  production  per  acre  on  a  given  farm, 
or  the  average  production  of  the  county 
in  which  sxKh  farm  Is  located,  whichever  Is 
the  higher 

Provided  fwrther.  In  order  to  encourage  a 
different  and  more  beneficial  use  of  sucb 
nonplanted  allotted  acres,  the  producer  shaU 
be  reimbursed  by  the  United  States  for  stieta 
costs  as  he  may  be  occasioned,  for  following 
for  S  years  on  cadi  acres  practices  accepted 
as  soil  building  by  the  local  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  or  AgHcultural  StablUsatkm 
Oommlttee: 

Provided  further,  Ttoat  In  order  to  main- 
tain an  equitable  balance  between  supply 
snd  demand,  whenever  production  for  tha 
current  year  Is  estimated  to  be  less  than 


the  sum  of  domestic  «*»'**««"»< ptinn  plus  ex- 
ports during  the  preceding  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  sell  In  an  orderly  manner  from  United 
States  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks,  for  ure  at  home  and  abroad,  a  quan- 
tity of  cotton  equal  to  190  percent  of  stich 
difference. 


THE  8TAMPMA8TER  POSTAL 
VENDING  MACHIME 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
undoubtedly  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  receii'ed  letters  from  their  con- 
stituents concerning  a  machine  called 
the  stampmaster  which  the  Post  Office 
Depcutment  has  put  into  use.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  machine, 
but  I  understand  that  a  purchaser  of 
stamps  from  th^^tnachlne  receives  with 
his  stamps  a  brtef  printed  statement  tell- 
ing the  purchaser  something  about  the 
stamca  or  extolling  the  postal  service. 

Because  I  have  received  numerous 
complaints  about  the  machine,  I  wrote 
to  the  Postmaster  General  regarding  it. 
As  usual,  when  anyone  writes  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  asking  fcr  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  I  received  numerous 
pieces  of  correspondence  from  the  De- 
partment. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letters  and  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Rbccro,  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  Qi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

FXEXUAXT  14.  1956. 
Bon.  Akthttx  SuMMxanxLo, 

Postmoiter  General,  Pott  Office  Depart- 
vient,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkax  Axt:  Following  my  letter  to  you  of 
February  7.  with  which  I  enclosed  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Burton  P.  ftelrelch,  of  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  relative  to  the  "Stampmaster"  postal 
vending  machine,  I  received  several  more 
communications  from  my  constituents  com- 
plaining vigorously  about  this  proposed  ex- 
penditure by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  Initial  reports  concerning  this  device 
were  considerably  dlstreasing  to  me,  and  I 
could  not  envision  any  practical  purpose  to 
be  served  by  the  appropriation  of  even  tha 
smallest  amount  of  money  In  euch  a  manner. 
It  was  my  hope,  however,  that  your  reply 
would  either  be  stifBclently  clarifying  to  es- 
tablish a  logical   Justification  for  this  ex- 
penditure, or  that  you  would  express  some 
Inclination  to  abandon  the  proposal.     Tha 
letter  which  I  received  from  your  Special  As- 
sistant. Mr.  L.  Rohe  Walter,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  Post  Ofllce  Department's  press  release, 
which  I  am  attaching  for  yotir  ready  refer- 
ence, ooneemlag  the  "Stampmaster."  faUed 
to  adhere  to  either  of  these  altemaUvea.  and 
leaves  me  further  confused  and  disappointed. 
Now.  of  course,  this  Is  a  rslatlvely  small 
matter  by  comparison  with  the  vast  sums 
and  projects  currently  being  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense,  but  I  think  that  you  wlU  agree  with 
me  that  It  was  Just  this  kind  of  "Uttle  thing" 
which,  when  multiplied  many  times,  created 
tha  kind  of  waste  and  extravagance  that  we 
BepubUcans  complained  so  bitterly  about  for 
so  many  years.    If  I  am  wrong  about  this,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  stand  corrected  and 
tnUg**^*"***      However,     tha     Information 
which  I  have  so  far  Is  wtMdIy  unsatisfactory. 
With  your  reply.  I  wish  you  would  answer 
these  questions  for  me: 

1.  Why  is  tt  naceaaary  tat  the  Po^  OOcm 
Department  to  apply  "Improved  modem 
BierdMBdlalng  praettoes"  as  would  be  cm- 
ployMl  by  commerelal  busliinssss  when 
there  Is  no  compeUtlon  for  the  sale  of  postage 
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■Umpa  voA  wiMn  luch  aalM  f  In  th«  n*t\ir« 
of  •  nioMrttj  of  Ufa? 

3.  AMKunlnc  that  It  la  a  eonvenlenea  to 
hava  such  a  "Stampmaatar"  capable  of  mak- 
Irf  ebanga  for  poatal  patrona.  why  U  It  nac- 
Maary  that  tba  wis*<^*»«"«  alao  talk,  and  what 
doaa  tt  mj  of  raally  naoaaMry  and  worth- 
whlla  Importance  In  the  "doaen  recorded 
iiiaaaacna  that  can  ba  chanted  easily"? 

In  eloaln«.  and  by  way  of  emphaala.  I  would 
»|yt  Ilka  to  take  exception  to  the  implication 
of  that  sentence  In  the  preaa  release  which 
says  that  "the  talking  feature  of  the  machine 
adda  osUy  about  tSO  to  the  coat."  This  kind 
of  statement  la  reminiscent  of  the  old  days 
tindar  the  Democrats,  when  the  only  kind  of 
eeonooiy  practices  was  not  that  which  elimi- 
nated expendlturee.  but  rathet  that  which 
Juatlfled  imneceesary  ezpendlturea  by  citing 
their  "bargain  featuree." 

I  am  going  to  await  your  response  to  this 
laUar  with  much  Interest,  and  I  hope  you  will 
regard  my  statements  herein  as  only  an  ef- 
fort to  obtain  some  constructive  perspective 
on  this  proposal,  (or  I  am  the  last  Individual 
who  would  ever  embark  upon  an  arbitrary 
criticism  of  the  practices  and  policies  of  the 
Post  OfBce  Department,  especially  when  that 
Department  Is  under  the  direction  of  such  an 
able  and  fine  friend  as  you. 
Sincerely. 

BaJUT  CkJLOWATSB. 

OmcB  or  TRs  PoaniAsm  Osimui.. 
Waahtngton.  D.  C,  February  13. 1959. 
Bon.  Basbt  OoLDWATxa. 
I/nited  States  Senate. 

Waahington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  SxitAToa  OoLowATn:  This  acknowl- 
tdfee  your  recent  letter  and  accompanying 
memorandum  attaching  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Burton  P.  Frelrelch  about  the  new  Stamp- 
master  machine. 

We    believe    your    constituent    will    better 
undaratand  the  advantages  of  this  improve- 
■  ment  after  he  has  read  the  complete  story  on 
the  attached  sheet. 

We  appreciate  ycur  Interest  and  are  ratitrn- 
Ing  Mr.  Frelrelch 's  correspondence  lor  your 
fllea. 

Cordially  yours. 

L.  RoHc  Waltbi. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster 
General. 

The  Poet  OfBce  Department  Is  following 
Improved  modern  merchandising  practices 
by  using  a  new.  experimental  Stampmaster 
changemaking  and  patron-operated  stamp- 
vending  machine  that  works  34  hours  a  day 
and  gives  information  on  bow  mall  users 
ran  help  themselvee  to  better  mall  service. 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  K.  Siunmerfleld 
has  announced. 

The  new  machine  was  first  Installed  at  a 
modem  post  office  at  McLean.  Va.  "It  doee 
more  than  merely  talk,"  Mr.  Summerfleld 
emphasised.  "Unfortunately."  be  added, 
"some  of  the  early  news  storlee  on  the  de- 
vice were  Incomplete  and  misleading. 

"Tha  early  stories  Indicated  that  about  tb« 
only  thing  It  does  Is  say  'Thank  you.'  Ac- 
tually, the  talking  feature,  consisting  of 
about  a  doaen  recorded  messages  that  can 
b«  changed  easily,  glvee  Important  messagee 
about  the  postal  service  to  the  postal  pa- 
trons. And  the  talking  feature  of  the  ma- 
chine adds  only  about  $30  to  the  coet. 

"Prototype  handmade  models  of  the 
Stampmaster  will  cost  about  M.OOO.  How- 
aver,  If  the  Post  OflBce  Department  should 
daalre  to  purchase  them  In  quantity,  after 
experimental  use  has  proved  their  value,  the 
coat  would  be  conaldarably  leaa." 

"The  Stampmaatar,"  Mr.  Summerfleld 
added,  "will  accept  one  of  a  variety  of  coins — 
for  example,  a  nickel,  dime,  or  quarter.  It  la 
operated  eaally.  The  patron  merely  dials, 
on  a  telephone-type  dial,  what  quantity  of 
aavaral  dUTarant  denominatUma  of   stampa 


ha  wlahca,  such  aa  3-cent,  S-«ant  or  tf-eant 
denomlnationa.  The  machine  dispanaes 
these  to  him  Immediately  and  glvaa  him 
whatever  change  ha  may  have  coming." 

Omcx  or  trx  PoaTMAsm  OcNxaAL, 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  IS,  195S. 
Bon.   BAaaT   OoLowATsa. 
United   States   Senate. 

DiAX  Babxt:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
February  14,  I  can  readily  understand  your 
concern  over  the  misconception  of  some 
well-meaning  citizens  about  tha  "Stamp- 
master"   vending   machine. 

Actually,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
thU  machine  Is  to  further  cut  our  operating 
costs,  and  at  the  same  time  Improve  the 
service  to  the  mall  patrons. 

The  new  experimental  changemaklng, 
patron -operated  stamp  vending  machine 
works  34  hours  a  day.  It  makee  possible 
around-the-clock  service  to  patrons  with- 
out the  necessity  of  human  attention,  which 
is  vastly  more  expensive. 

The  first  "Stampmaster"  was  Installed  In 
a  modern  post  office  at  McLean.  Va..  on  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1950.  In  the  first  80  minutes  use, 
you  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
machine  handled  133  transactions:  In  tha 
first  48  hours  (including  Sunday).  It  han- 
dled 699  transactions. 

Another  "Stampmaster"  waa  Installed 
yesterday  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Station. 

This  machine  does  far  more  than  merely 
eay  "thank  you"  as  reported  in  some  of  the 
early  news  stories  on  the  device,  which  were 
unfortunately  Incomplete  and  misleading. 
Actually,  the  talking  feature  consisting  of 
about  a  doaen  recorded  messagps  that  can 
be  changed  easily  gives  Important  facta 
about  the  postal  service  to  stamp  buyers. 
This  talking  device  was  not  In  the  original 
ppeclficatlons  but  w;is  added  without  coat 
to  the  Department  by  the  manufacturer. 
If  experiments  prove  that  thS"  patrons  like 
this  idea,  we  can  have  it  Installed  In  any 
new  vending  machine,  assuming  we  go  ahead 
with  their  purchaae,  for  a  vary  few  dollars 
each. 

The  "Stampmaster"  vending  machine  will 
accept  a  nickel,  dime,  or  quarter,  and  It 
operates  eaally.  The  patron  merely  dials, 
on  a  telephone-type  dial,  the  quantity  of 
stamps  be  wishes,  in  the  3-cent.  3-cent,  or 
6-cent  denomination.  The  machine  dis- 
penses these  to  him  immediately,  plus  wnat- 
ever  change  he  may  have  conilng. 

Its  use  enables  the  patrons  to  buy  stampa 
during  business  hours  without  waiting  in 
line  and  at  other  hours  of  the  day  or  night 
when  stamp  windows  are  cloeed.  It  will 
also  save  man-hours  for  clerks  and  could 
easily  pay  for  itself  in  a  chort  time. 

The  Post  Office  Department  believes  the 
proposed  use  of  this  "never  sleeps"  salesman 
is  in  accord  with  modern  merchandising 
practices.  If  we  find  that  our  patrons  llks 
the  idea — If  It  proves  helpful  to  them  as  a 
convenient  swvice — and  If  It  proves  to  be 
a  moneysaver.  we  shall  then  consider  Its 
adoption  and  use  in  post  office  lobbies  where 
around-the-clock  stamp  dispensing  service  la 
JusUflcd. 

PerhaiM  you  will  be  Interested  In  Con- 
gressman JoxL  T.  BaoTHTLL's  commcnts.  and 
I  quote;  "The  stamp  vending  machine  Is  not 
Just  a  cashier  that  says  'thank  you.'  It  has 
many  advantages,  including  the  making  of 
change  for  a  variety  of  monetary  denomina- 
tions. It  Is  a  fine  and  laborsavlng  device. 
I  have  examined  it  very  cloaely  and  \I  am 
Impressed  with  its  attributes  and  may  I  say 
that  the  good  citizens  of  McLean  are  likewise 
Impressed.  The  Poet  OfBce  Department  is  to 
be  commended  rather  than  condemned  for 
expediting  the  sale  of  stamps  to  the  public." 
Certainly  we  earnestly  dealre  to  Immedi- 
ately erase  the  bad  impreaslon  that  has  been 
made  on  some  of  our  citizens.  I  would  be 
delighted   to   have   you  paraonally   Inspect. 


with  ma.  tha  machine  In  operation,  at  your 
convenience. 
With  klndaat  personal  ragarda. 
Oordlally  and  faithfully. 


Tha  FostaMster  General. 


RECENT  STAT  :aifENTS  ABOUT  OUR 
PRBPARB>NEB8  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  spent  about  2  hours  listening  to 
television  and  radio  broadcasts  by  S 
statesmen  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  Their  discourses  concerned  our 
being  far  behind  Russia  in  our  prepara- 
tions for  defense. 

Of  course,  unless  someone  speaks  out 
and  attempts  to  give  the  correct  infor- 
mation, some  people  will  beUeve  the 
things  they  hear  from  such  persons. 

I  beUeve  we  have  the  best  defense  ma- 
chine that  we  have  ever  had  in  our  whole 
history.  I  believe  we  have  a  leadership 
that  is  competent  and  capable.  We 
elected  a  great  President,  largely  be- 
cause of  his  mllitliry  experience.  Cer- 
tainly he  knows  what  is  happening  in 
the  Defense  Department,  as  well  as  in 
all  of  its  branches. 

We  do  have  testimony  from  our  ex- 
perts on  what  the  facts  are  concerning 
our  defense.  , 

Some  people  have  the  quality  of  say- 
ing nothing  with  immense  seriousness.* 
Yesterday,  the  air  waves  were  thick  with 
accusations  about  the  deficiencies  of  our 
defense.  I  need  not  use  superlatives  or, 
indulge  In  spurious  conversation  to  make 
my  point.  There  has  not  baen  a  war  in 
this  century  under  a  Republican  admin- 
istration. 

President  Eisenhower  stopped  the  war 
In  Korea.  In  his  administration  he  has 
been  intent  in  keeping  us  out  of  war  by 
having  the  best  defen."e  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  I  do  iM>t  know  of  a  better 
deterrent  to  war  than  a  strong  defense. 
Without  fanfare,  without  blowing  of 
trumpets,  and  without  ostentation,  this 
administration  is  keeping  the  peace.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  everything  is  booming 
but  the  guns. 

Air  Porce  Secretary  Quarles  reassured 
the  Nation  February  18  on  this  Nation's 
defense  strength  after  scare  remarlcs  by 
certain ,  statesmen  relating  to  Soviet 
propaganda  boasts  of  superior  achieve- 
ments in  the  missiles  field. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Sut>committee  February  9  and 
10.  an  edited  version  of  which  was  re- 
leased February  18,  Mr.  Quarles  made 
these  points: 

First.  The  United  States  Is  probably 
well  ahead  of  Russia  in  the  guided  mis- 
sile race. 

Second.  A  missile  armed  with  a  nu- 
clear warhead  is  horrifjrlng.  iHit  "it  does 
not  kill  you  any  deader  than  a  bomber 
does  with  an  atomic  bomb." 

Third.  Long-range  twmtwrs  are  the 
best  way  of  reaching  targets  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  any  war  occurring  in 
the  n«kt  5  years. 

Fourth.  America  will  have  B-52  bomb* 
ers  which  can  do  a  better  Job  than  any- 
body with  missiles  for  some  time  to  come. 

Fifth.  Even  if  Russian  boasts  of  the 
development  of  a  1,500-mUe  missile  are 
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true.  It  would  not  materially  affect  the 
balance  of  arms  power. 

Sixth.  Retaliatory  bombing  power  la 
the  Nation's  best  defense. 

Without  mentioning  critics  by  name. 
Mr.  Quarles  told  the  House  subcommit- 
tee: 

I  regard  aa  highly  mlalaadlng.  and  highly 
damaging  to  our  whole  position  here,  tha 
whole  line  of  publicity  that  aays  "this  Is  an 
ultimate  weapon,  that  wa  bava  no  defense 
against  It.  that  tha  first  fellow  that  geta  It  la 
going  to  be  on  top  and  the  raat  might  aa 
weU  throw  up  their  handa." 

Earlier.  Mr.  Quarles  had  told  the  Air 
Force  Association: 

We  have  good  reason  to  expect  that  the 
air  power  I  we  have)  will  continue  to  be  an 
effectlva  deterrent  to  keep  an  enemy  from 
starting  a  war. 

At  the  same  time  be  said: 

I  am  confident  that  In  striking  power  this 
Air  Force  In  being  is  supeiic  r  to  that  of  any 
other  nation. 

That  the  attacks  were  Itased  on  some- 
thing less  than  solid  fact  was  strongly 
pointed  out  in  the  Evening  Star,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  editorial  on  Senator  Sym- 
ington enUUed  "How  Does  He  Know?" 

The  Star,  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  not  "trying  to 
make  a  partisan  issue  out  of  the  vital 
question  of  American  air  power."  admit- 
ted a  sense  of  bafflement  as  to  the  Sena- 
tor's source  of  Information.  Referring 
to  the  Senator's  televised  remark  that 
the  Russians  "are  ahead  of  us  in  ballistic 
missiles"  the  SUr  said: 

How  doea  he  know  thU"*  Doea  he  have 
exclusive  sources  of  Information,  or  la  the 
same  Information  on  which  he  rellea  avail- 
able to  the  Defense  Department  t 

And.  concludes  the  Star's  curiosity 
about  the  Senator  from  Missouri: 

We  do  not  see  how  any  worthwhile  na- 
tional decision  can  be  reached  on  the  basis 
of  undocumented  accusations  by  Senator 
Symington. 

President  Eisenhower  had  much  the 
same  reaction  to  sources  available  to  the 
two  Democrats  when  he  answered  a  re- 
porter: 

Well.  I  am  always  aatonlahad  at  the  amount 
of  Information  that  othert  get  that  I  dont. 

He  concluded  the  discussion  of  guided 
missiles  and  misguided  Senators  by 
saying: 

I  think  overall,  we  have  no  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  not  doing  everything  that 
hxmian  aclenoe  and  brains  and  reaources  can 
do  to  keep  our  poaltlon  in  a  proper  poature. 

Gen,  Nathan  F.  Twining.  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff.  foUowed  up  SecreUry 
Quarles'  House  testimony  with  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee February  21  that  the  United 
States  Air  Force  is  still  ahead  of  Russia 
In  top-quality  combat  airpower.  de- 
fenses, and  guided  missiles. 

The  missiles  stir  recalled  a  statement 

by  Adm.  Arthur  Radford,  Chairman  of 

t  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  Atlantic  aty. 

N.  J..  September  15, 1955.    The  admiral 

pointed  out: 

In  my  Judgment,  wa  have  an  indtistry- 
sclence-mUltary  taam  which  la  unbeatable. 
*  •  •  I  certainly  would  tM  imwilllng  to  trade 


thla  eomblnatfcm.  or  any  part  of  it.  for  that 
of  any  other  power. 

Thla  la  not  a  quantity  anna  race.  We 
have  long  ainoe  leveled  off  our  military 
atrangtha  for  tha  long  puU.  Wa  are  not  at- 
tempting to  match  any  nation  plane  for 
plana,  gun  for  gun.  bomb  for  bomb,  or  man 
for  man. 

But  wa  are  attempting  to  maintain  a  quall- 
tattva  suparlortty  in  men.  weapons,  and 
equipment  so  aa  to  diaoourage.  and.  If  need 
be.  destroy  an  aggreaaton  with  convincing 
forea. 

Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
told  by  a  reporter  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson]  had  implied 
there  might  be  need  of  a  crash  program 
for  guided  missiles,  replied: 

Well,  I  am  trying  to  aet  up  a  program  that 
wont  craah. 

Queatlon.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say 
that  we  are  doing  everything  we  poaslbly 
could  toward  speeding  the  development  of 
the  Intercontinental  ballistic  mlssUe  and  the 
Intermediate  range  ballistic  mIssUe? 

Answer.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  would 
be  "Tea."  Actually.  It's  a  UtUe  broader  than 
that. 

Army  Secretary  Wilber  M.  Brucker 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  February  20: 

The  Army  la  enthusiastic  about  ita  ability 
to  eope  with  any  military  problem  of  the 
atomic  age.  The  Army  la  modemlalng  every 
part  of  Its  equipment  and  weaponry  aa  weU 
aa  Ita  ooncepta  of  tactics,  atrategy.  and 
logUUoa. 

Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  answered  a  question  on  Commu- 
nist numerical  superiority,  that  "quality 
offsets  a  simple  headcount." 

On  February  21  the  House  Armed 
Services  Comimittee  approved  five  proj- 
ects aimed  at  accelerating  development 
of  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 
Four,  involving  land  required  for  missile 
testing,  were  blanketed  in  secrecy.  The 
fifth  was  a  $15.4  million  project  which 
included  the  construction  of  an  atmos- 
phere simulator  at  Ames  Aeronautical 
Laboratory  in  California. 


8.  1368,  and  &  1540,  all  of  whiofa  would 
consider  as  constructive  rceidenoe  for 
naturalisation  purposes,  ootain  tempo- 
rary absences  from  the  United  States  of 
the  beneficiaries.  CHi  February  7.  1956. 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
8.  97.  with  amoidments  to  include  the 
beneficiaries  of  S.  1368  and  8. 1540.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  new  policy  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Include  the  names 
of  several  beneficiaries  of  private  bills 
lnto.one  bill  and  to  shorten  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  consideration  of  private 
bills. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


BARBARA  D,  COLTHUR8T 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(8.  97)  for  the  relief  of  Barbara  D.  Col- 
thurst.  which  were,  after  line  8.  insert: 


S.  For  the  purpoaes  of  aeetlon  SIS 
(a)  of  tha  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Pedro  P.  Dagamao  ahall  be  held  and  conald- 
ered  to  have  been  physically  present  in.  and 
a  eontlnuoua  permanent  raaldent  of.  the 
United  BUtaa  during  tha  period  from  Feb- 
ruary 1940  untU  November  7.  1952,  while 
temporarily  abaent  from  the  United  Stataa 
In  tha  employment  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment. 

Sac.  8.  Notwlthatanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  NattonaUty  Act.  tha  pa- 
rloda  of  time  Bdlth  Kahler  has  resided  or  waa 
phyaleaUy  prsasnt  In  tha  United  Stataa  or 
any  BUU  since  December  11,  1947,  abaU  ba 
held  and  considered  aa  compUanoe  with  the 
realdenee  or  physical  praaenca  raqtUramenta 
of  aaetkm  S16  of  tba  aald  aet. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara  D.  Col- 
thurst,  Pedro  P.  Dagamar,  aad  Bdith 
Kahler." 

Mr.   EASTLAND.    Mr.  President,  on 


JANE     EDITH     THOB4AS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  of  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H,  R.  7588 >  for 
the  relief  of  Jane  Edith  Thomas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votea  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  tLe  Senate  to  the  bill  ( H.  B. 
7688)  for  the  reUef  of  Jane  Bdlth  Thomas, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  raapeetlve  Houaea  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Ita  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendmenta  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  aame  with  an  amendment  aa 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoaed  to  be  In- 
aerted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  tha 
following: 

"That  section  801  (a)  (7)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  shall  t>e  considered 
to  have  been  and  to  be  applicable  to  a  child 
bom  outelde  of  the  United  SUtaa  and  lU  out- 
lying  poaaeaalons  after  January  13,  1941.  and 
before  December  34,  1902.  of  parenU  one  of 
whom  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
haa  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Stetes  after  December  31.  1940.  and  before 
December  34.  1962,  and  whose  caae  does  nut 
come  within  the  provisions  of  section  301  (g) 
or  (I)  of  the  NatlonaUty  Act  of  1940." 

That  the  Bouse  reoedea  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amandihent  of  the  Senate  to  tha 
title  of  the  blU  and  agree  to  the  aame  with 
$jx  amendment  aa  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act 
granting  the  beneflte  of  section  301  (a)   (7r 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Aet  to 
certain  children  of  United  States  clticans." 
HSBLBT  M.  KxLOoas, 
Jaicas  O.  KA8TL*itB, 
Aacnan  V.  Wanuwa, 
Manager$  on  the  Part  of  the  genate. 

MXSACL  A.  FSMHAW, 

Fa&MK  Chklv, 
Bum  TBoicraoit. 
Mmnagen  on  the  Pmrt  of  the  Uo%$e. 

Tbie  FRXEODEHT  pro  tempore.  Is 
thete  objection  to  the  present  oooddera- 
tkm  of  the  report? 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


July  18,  1955.  the  Senate  passed  8.  97,    proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
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Mr.  BA8TLAMD.  As  pMMd  bf  the 
BouM.  the  bill  would  hftT*  nuule  the 
nayooallty  laws  presentlj  In  effect  sp- 
plVPftKhi  In  the  case  of  Jane  Edith 
Tbomas.  a  4-jear-old  child  who  was  bom 
In  Italy  in  1951  of  a  United  States  citiaen 
father  who  was  stationed  abroad  with 
our  Armed  Forces.  Her  mother  was  a 
national  of  Italy.  The  child  did  not 
aeqolre  clti«nafalp  at  birth  beeaoae  she 
was  bom  in  19S1  when  a  wartime  statute 
had  eaqsired.  Under  the  1952  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  Natkmality  Act.  the  child  would 
have  acqxilred  United  States  citizenship 
at  birth.  The  Soiate  amended  the  bill 
by  substituting  langnace  whteih  would 
grant  the  same  benefits,  not  only  to  Jane 
Edith  Thomas  but  to  all  children  bom 
abroad  of  a  citizen  parent,  who  served  in 
our  Armed  Forces  between  December  31. 
1946.  and  December  24.  1952.  and  an 
alien  parent. 

This  conference  report  adopts  the 
Senate  version,  whereby  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  would  extend  to  all  cases  in- 
volving children  bom  to  an  alien  parent 
and  to  a  parent  who  is  a  citizen  of  this 
country,  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  after  December  31.  19<«.  and  be- 
fore December  24.  1952.  Such  children 
would  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  Question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  the  Senator  speak- 
ing with  reference  to  a  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Tes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  it  a  conference  re- 
port which  was  held  over  from  last  year? 
My  reason  for  asking  is  that  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  8uk>- 
oommittee  on  Immigration,  and  I  had 
not  heard  of  any  conference  on  a  matter 
of  this  kind.  I  know  of  the  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  Is  referring,  I  understand 
what  it  purports  to  do.  and  I  am  favor- 
aUe  to  it;  but  I  wanted  to  have  the  rec- 
ord clear  as  to  what  is  taking  place  with 
reference  to  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  House  passed 
the  bill  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  session.  The  Senate  amended  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  signed  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  if  that  was  done  in  the  last  session. 
It  must  have  been  some  time  back.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  I  wanted  the 
record  to  be  clear  as  to  its  statiis.  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1955 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  fiirther  morning  business? 

If  not.  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Soiate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  prognuB. 


MULTILATERAL    AND    RECIPROCAL 
TARIFF  NEGOTIATIONS— THE 

AMERICAN  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  August  1.  1955.  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would 
participate  in  the  1956  multilateral  and 
reciprocal  tariff  negotiations  in  Geneva 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade — GATT.  Those  negotiations 
are  now  in  progress. 

The  list  of  products  up  for  possible 
negotiation  at  this  conference  numbers 
about  900  types  of  foreign  goods,  includ- 
ing a  few  in  cotton  manufactxires  and 
others  in  flax  and  hemp,  wool,  wool  man- 
ufactures, silk  manufactures,  and  manu- 
factures of  rayon  or  other  synthetic 
textiles. 

While  the  number  of  textile  products. 
partictilarly  in  cotton  manufactures,  up 
for  possible  negotiation  this  year  is  not 
so  large  as  last  year.  I  think  this  is  an 
opportune  time  to  once  again  call  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  our  domestic  textile 
industry  and  to  sound  a  note  of  caution 
in  regard  to  further  textile  tariff 
reductions. 

At  the  1955  GATT  meeting  in  Geneva, 
severe  cuts  were  made  in  a  very  wide 
range  of  textile  import  duties.  Since 
the  1955  reductions  took  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  there  has  been  a  sharp  In- 
crease in  textile  imports,  with  the  re- 
sult that  our  domesUc  Industry,  already 
siiffcring  from  depressed  conditions,  is 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  even  more 
serious  injury. 

It  would  not  be  accurate  to  contend 
that  imports  alone  account  for  the  diffi- 
cult cotiiditions  faced  by  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. The  fact  is  that  the  industry 
underwent  a  sharp  expansion  during 
World  War  II.  and  was  able  to  maintain 
its  capacity  in  the  following  years  be- 
cause of  high  civilian  demand  and  the 
Korean  war.  In  recent  years  the  in- 
evitable adjustment  has  taken  place,  re- 
sulting In  hundreds  of  mill  closinfrs  and 
many  thousands  of  our  citisens  losing 
Jobs.  The  problem  has  been  accentuated 
because  of  declining  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  textiles  an<i  because  of  the 
stiff  competition  which  synthetics  are 
giving  natural  fibers.  In  addition  mer- 
gers, industrial  migration  and  disastrous 
floods  have  particularly  affected  the  New 
England  States,  which  are  also  suffering 
the  general  economic  adjustments  com- 
mon to  older  economic  regions.  From 
1947  to  the  first  quarter  of  1955  em- 
ployment in  New  Ensland  textile  mills 
dropped  from  301,000  to  172,000.  or  43 
percent. 

The  position  of  the  textile  Industry 
generally  can  be  appreciated  more  fully 
by  a  comparison  of  certain  figures.  Since 
1947-49  prices  of  all  nonfarm  commodi- 
ties have  increased  by  15  percent,  but 
cotton  goods  prices  are  down  10  percent. 
Prices  of  all  coaunodities  are  up  by  10 
percent,  while  those  of  all  textile-mill 
prddncts  and  apparel  are  down  try  5  per- 
cent In  the  years  1952-55  returns  on 
sales  of  textile-mill  products  averaged 
less  than  one- half  the  returns  on  all 
manufacturing.    In  addition,  exports  are 


decUnlnf .  as  Is  total  investment  In  plant 
and  equipment  in  the  textile  Industry. 

Under  these  conditions  of  domestic  ad- 
justment, it  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
Just  to  ask  that  the  textile  Industry  carry 
too  great  an  import  burden. 

Japan,  of  course,  is  our  most  serious 
textile  competitor.  No  one  would  quarrel 
with  increashig  Japanese  imports  In  an 
expanding  domestic  market.  But  It 
must  be  remembered  that  our  domestic 
textile  market  is  contracting  in  many 
cases,  with  the  result  that  imports  may 
annihilate  some  manufacturing  firms, 
generally  the  smaller  ones  which  are  try- 
ing to  make  the  adjustments  being 
forced  upon  them  by  basic  economic 
changes  in  the  industry  itself. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  Japan 
has  made  a  remarkable  comeback  in 
textiles  and  has  now  regained  her  prewar 
title  of  the  leading  textile  exporter. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BiBLt 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  PAYNE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
noticed  that  the  Senator  said  Japan  has 
made  a  wonderful  comeback.  Has  not 
America  helped  her  a  little  bit  in  her 
comeback? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
As  a  result  of  the  money  we  sent  to 
Japan,  this  country  is  facing  increased 
competition  from  Japan  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  without  the  aid  which  America 
has  given  Japan,  she  would  not  have 
come  back  as  she  has  as  a  textile  ex- 
porter. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
She  would  not  have  made  such  a  come- 
back at  such  a  rapid  rate.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PAYNE.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  President,  in  1953  total  exports  of 
cotton  cloth  to  the  United  States  ran  be- 
tween 120  million  and  130  miUion  yards. 
This  is  double  the  1953  rate,  and  the  en- 
tire Increase  came  from  Japan.  The  in- 
flow of  wearing  apparel  from  Japan  is 
also  becoming  a  major  problem.  Such 
imports  were  at  a  very  low  level  in  1953. 
but  doubled  in  1954.  totaling  (3  miUion. 
In  1955  they  reached  about  $15  miUlon. 
The  thing  to  remember  about  these  fig- 
ures is  that  most  of  the  1955  gains  oc- 
curred under  the  old  and  much  higher 
tariff  which  existed  before  the  GATT  re- 
ductions became  effective  in  September. 

Fortunately,  the  Japanese  Govcrment 
has  in  recent  months  taken  steps  to  curb 
the  flow  of  textile  exports  to  the  United 
States.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
long -ranee  effect  of  this  voltmtary  action 
will  be.  but  I  Uiink  it  is  significant  that 
the  Japanese  Government  recognizes  the 
possible  dangers  to  its  own  trade  posed 
by  attempls  to  flood  the  American 
market. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  Japan  Is 
able  to  make  serious  inroads  in  our  do- 
mestic market  is  her  low-wage  situation. 
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Labor  Is  the  most  important  single  ele- 
ment in  textile  produettoa  accounting 
for  about  40  percent  of  unit  cost.  The 
Japanese  textile  worker  gets  only  ap- 
proximately 14  cents  an  hour,  while  his 
American  counterpart  receives  approxi- 
mately $1.36.  American  productivity  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Japanese,  but  we 
must  remember  that  Japan's  industry  is 
efficient  and  modernized.  Her  produc- 
tivity is  increasing  week  by  week,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our 
somewhat  greater  productivity  seldom 
makes  up  for  the  gaping  wage  differen- 
tial. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  strong  element 
of  unfair  competition  in  this  wage  situ- 
ation. According  to  the  staff  papers  of 
the  Randall  Commission,  on  page  433, 
the  test  of  imfair  wage  o<»npetltion  is 
whether  the  labor  force  involved  is  re- 
ceiving wages,  per  unit  of  output,  which 
are  substantially  lower  than  wages  re- 
ceived in  the  country  as  a  whole.  De- 
partment of  Labor  figures  show  that  the 
average  hourly  wage  in  all  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  industries  in  Japan  is 
24  cents,  while  Ui  textiles  it  Lb  only  14 
cents.  This  is  a  substantial  difference, 
indeed,  and  may  very  well  meet  the  test 
of  unfair  competition  set  up  by  the  Ran- 
dall Commission  staff. 

There  is  no  question  that  Japan  must 
trade  to  live.  In  recent  years,  as  Japan 
finds  some  of  her  traditional  Far  Eastern 
markets  closed  to  her.  or  more  competi- 
tive than  in  prewar  years,  the  United 
States  assumes  a  more  important  place 
as  a  market  for  her  products.  And  the 
United  States,  seeking  a  free  and  stable 
Japan,  wants  to  help.  That  was  one 
reason  why  we  made  such  generous  tariff 
cuts,  ranging  up  to  48  percent,  in  favor 
of  Japan  at  the  1955  GATT  meeting, 
cuts  which  were  extended  to  the  other 
contracUng  parties  of  GATT  on  a  most- 
favored-nation  basis.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  strengthening  Japan  through 
greater  trade  rests  not  only  with  the 
United  States,  however.  Some  14  na- 
tions, mostly  in  Europe,  have  become 
alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  flood  of 
Japanese  imports  into  their  home  mar- 
kets, and  have,  as  a  result  refused  to 
grant  trade  concessions  to  Japan. 

To  the  New  England  or  Southem  tex- 
tile worker  out  of  a  Job  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  he  alone  is  being  asked  to 
make  sacrifices,  while  many  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  protect  their 
workers  by  maintaining  barriers  against 
Japanese  trade. 

Last  summer  the  Senate  adopted  Sen- 
ate Resolution  121  directing  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  keep  informed  regarding 
the  import  of  textiles  and  texile  product 
imports  and  to  be  prepared  to  act 
promptly  on  any  request  for  an  escape- 
clause  Investigation  under  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951.  as  amended.  While  the  resolu- 
tion will  have  UtUe  practical  effect  in 
offering  greater  protection  to  the  domes- 
Uc  textile  industry,  it  did  represent  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of 
the  special  problems  of  the  industry. 

Also  introduced  by  63  Senators  last 
year,  and  now  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultiure  and  Forestry,  is 


a  bin  (8.  2702)  which  would  cnoourage 
the  sale  of  cotton  for  export,  and  would 
limit  Imports  of  manufactured  cotton 
products.  In  other  words,  amcmg  other 
things  this  bill  would  put  an  import 
quota  on  manuf  acting  cotton  products. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  realize 
full  well  the  serious  effects  such  legis- 
lation could  have  on  our  foreign-trade 
policy.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  co- 
sponsoring  Senators  would  agree  with 
me  that  we  should  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
Imposition  of  an  import  quota.  The 
United  States  today  does  not  have  one 
Import  quota  on  manufactured  products. 
On  the  other  hand.  if.  when  the  full 
effects  of  the  1955  tariff  reductions  are 
felt,  it  becomes  evident  that  serious  in- 
jury is  being  done  to  our  domestic  in- 
dustry, then  it  may  become  necessary, 
Mr.  President,  to  explore  completely  t:ie 
need  and  the  feasibility  of  an  import 
quota. 

The  textile  indtistry  is  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  important  in  this  country. 
Its  contributions  in  peace  and  in  war 
are  great.  Indeed.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  f oUy  for  us  to  take  action  which  would 
contribute  to  the  further  decline  of  this 
Industry.  Our  friends  abroad  fear  noth- 
ing more  than  economic  Instability  In 
this  country.  But  that  Is  exactly  the 
situation  we  encourage  by  weakenixig  one 
of  our  major  industries  which,  in  turn, 
is  vital  to  the  good  economic  health  of 
many  other  industries. 

The  textile  Industry  does  not  seek  spe- 
cial favors.  But  it.  does  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  additional  burden  of  ever- 
increasing  imports  not  be  added  to  its 
other  troubles.  The  industry  seeks  a 
chance  to  adjust,  to  work  out  its  prob- 
lems, so  that  once  again  it  can  stand 
strong  against  all  competiticn.  from 
whatever  source. 

Our  Government  should  explore  alter- 
native ways  of  dealing  with  the  Japa- 
nese problem.  In  addition,  we  must 
strongly  impress  upon  other  countries 
their  responsibilities  for  helping  to  solve 
that  problem.  In  trying  to  live  up  to 
our  own  heavy  world  responsibilities,  we 
must  be  careful,  Mr.  President,  not  to 
take  action  which  spells  serious  Injury 
to  an  important  industry  or  to  an  en- 
tire area  of  our  country,  for  such  action 
might  in  the  long  run  only  defeat  the 
cause  we  seek  to  promote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PAYNE.  I  am  very  happy  to  Shield. 
Mr.  ELI2NDER.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  made  a  very  good  suggestion, 
namely,  that  our  Government  make  at- 
attempts  in  other  ways  to  assist  the 
Japanese. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  great  diffi- 
culty is  being  encountered  in  developing 
trade  between  Japan  and  Korea,  which 
is  one  of  the  natural  markets  for  the 

Japanese. 

Mr.  PAYNE.    Yes. 

Mr.  BLIjENDER.    Serious  trouble  Is 

also  being  encountered  In  getting  the 

Japanese  to  trade  with  the  Pbilipptnes. 

Mr.  PAYNE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  EUiZNDBR.    And  likewise  with 


Mr.  PAYNE.  We  are  also  having  dUO- 
eulty  in  getting  some  of  the  other  coun- 
tries, which  should  be  standing  with  us 
in  encouraging  trade  which  will  help 
Japan  remain  firm  and  be  able  to  re- 
cover, likewise,  to  give  a  Uttle  aid.  In- 
stead of  asking  the  United  States  to 
give  all  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  In  my  mind 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  best 
way  to  help  Japan  is  to  peimlt  her  to 
expand  her  markets. 
Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  strikes  me  that 
our  Government  should  work  with  the 
Philippines  ahd  also  with  South  Korea 
in  attempting  to  help  Japan  expand  her 
trade  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  the  Jap- 
anese traded  during  the  pre-war  years. 
If  such  a  course  were  pursued,  then.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  the  Japanese 
would  not  be  so  anxious  to  dump  their 
gocds  on  our  market,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made  a 
very  clear  point;  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
recognized  that,  naturally,  the  Japanese 
would  prefer  to  do  business  close  to 
home,  in  their  own  natural  trade  area 
or  field,  rather  than  to  have  to  look  to 
markets  many  thousands  and  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  the  shores  of  Japan. 
But  until  that  objective  can  be  ex- 
plored, and  until  we  can  find  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  that  result,  of  course 
everyone  who  wishes  to  see  Japan  re- 
main strong  must  be  willing  to  give 
help.  However,  all  the  burden  should 
not  be  placed  ion  our  shoulders. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true;  but  It 
strikes  me  tliat  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  help  Japan  develop  markets  in  her 
historic  area,  since  the  Philippines  and 
South  Korea  and  Formosa  are  so  de- 
pendent upon  us  for  aid. 

I  made  that  suggestion  when  I  re- 
turned from  abroad,  last  year,  after  I 
had  visited  Formosa,  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  large  market  there 
can  be  developed  in  behalf  of  the  Japa- 
nese, so  that,  as  we  have  Just  indicated, 
they  will  have  adequate  markets  in  their 
own  area. 
Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  that  we 
stand  in  a  good  position  to  do  that. 

Recently  did  the  Japanese  not  enter 
Into  an  agreement  or  understanding 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  limit  to 
some  extent  their  ootton  textile  exports 
to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  tme.  Of 
eourse,  the  heads  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment recognize  that  the  United 
States  has  been  one  of  Japan's  fields  of 
trade,  one  of  the  areas  to  which  the 
Japanese  could  send  goods,  and  where 
they  coidd  trade.  The  Japahese  are 
quite  xealistic.  They  realize  that  if  a 
strong  storm  of  protest  arises  in  this 
country  because  of  the  danger  of  dam- 
age to  our  domestic  industries  as  a  re- 
sult of  Japanese  imports,  such  a  de- 
telopment  would  not  place  Japan  in  a 
tery  stzxmg  position.  So  I  think  they 
have  been  realistic  in  facing  the  situa- 
tion and  in  trying  to  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement which  can  be  of  mutual  help. 
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Mr.  BLLBNDOL  The  Stnator  from 
Maine  concedM  that  that  woold  be  a 
good  thtec  to  do.  does  be  noi? 

Mr.  PATlfE.    CmtatBij. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Soath  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  wiQ  tbe  Senator  from 
Maine  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PAYNE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  wiah  to  eommend  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  the  presentation  be  has  made. 
What  he  has  stated  Is  very  important. 

If  the  Japanese  were  allowed  to  flood 
the  United  States  with  coods  of  their 
BaBufMture.  I  believe  that  would 
create  many  headaches  and  consider- 
able unemployment  in  our  country — 
something  which  we  do  not  want  to 
occur.  Nerertheless,  it  is  likely  to  oc- 
cur if  there  are  considerable  Imports  of 
Japanese  goods,  becaiise  our  labor  can- 
not compete  with  Japanese  labor.  That 
Is  one  of  the  chief  troubles  we  are  fac- 
ing at  the  present  time. 

Inasmuch  as  salaries  and  wages  in 
Japan  are  probably  one-sixth  of  those 
in  the  United  States,  we  cannot  expect 
our  manufacturers  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  Japanese  manufacturers. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  In  fact.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  wages  and  salaries  in  Japan  are 
approximately  one-tenth  of  those  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Furthermore,  the  Japanese  buy  their 
cotton  for  less  than  our  manufacturers 
have  to  pay  for  the  cotton  they  buy  in 
the  United  States.  The  Japanese  buy 
cotton  on  the  wcrld  market:  and  the 
world  market  is  u.«ually  from  5  to  6  cents 
a  pound  lower  than  the  United  States 
market,  in  which  our  manufacturers 
purchase  the  cotton  they  use.  That  sit- 
uation makes  It  almost  imposritle  for 
American  manufacturers  to  meet  the 
competition  of  Japane:e  manxifacturers. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  all  we  can 
do  is  have  a  qiiota  which  will  protect 
American  manufacturers,  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  Japanese  to  trade  with 
the  countries  near  Japan,  and  thereby 
not  seriously  affect  our  market.  Of 
course,  such  trade  will  affect  our  market 
to  some  extent — but  perhaps  to  only  a 
mall  extent 

However,  as  I  understand,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Japanese  are  in  a  mood  to 
agree  with  us  along  those  lines,  or  at 
least  they  have  thrown  out  a  hint  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  think  they  are  realis- 
tic about  the  situation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
If  we  are  to  go  ahead  and  enter  into 
agreements  with  them  and  establish  a 
quota  on  Japanese  goods  to  be  brought 
mto  the  United  States.  I  think  we  had 
better  do  it  now.  rather  than  to  wait, 
because  they  might  change  their  minds 
later.  We  could  Impose  a  quota,  but  it 
would  be  much  better  to  do  it  by  agree- 
ment with  them,  rather  than  to  force  it 
on  them. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  agree  very  definitely 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  JoRNSTOH],  and  also  with  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  ELUKDol.  I  think  we  must  first 
make  sure  that  our  own  domestic  indus- 
try is  given  an  opportunity  to  continue. 


Tha  impact  la  felt,  not  only  in  the  so- 
called  yard-goods  industry,  as  relates  to 
textiles,  bat  it  orih  very  well  And  its  way 
into  the  apparM  manufacturing  end  of  ' 
the  btisiness.  as  well  as  the  textile  ma- 
chinery field.  The  effect  can  be  multi- 
plied over  and  over  again.  The  bobbin 
manufacturing  Industry,  and  all  other 
fields  related  to  textiles  are  affected. 
The  impact  could  be  very  serious,  result- 
ing In  a  tremendous  upset  of  the  eco- 
nomic stnictiire  of  the  textile  Industry. 

There  are  definitely  fields  in  which 
our  Oovemment.  through  its  proper 
agencies,  should  endeavor  to  help  the 
Japanese  to  develop  their  natural  trade 
areas,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  some 
of  the  Japanese  production.  It  Is  only 
commonsense  to  realize  that  Japan  must 
find  an  outlet  if  it  is  to  live  and  be  a 
strong  and  sound  nation. 

So  we  have  a  dual  purpose.  Plrst.  we 
must  put  on  realistic  glasses  and  look  at 
our  cwn  situation.  Then  we  must  look 
at  the  situation  of  the  Japanese,  and  see 
if  we  cannot  mutually  agree  upon  some- 
thing which  will  be  of  benefit  to  both 
countries. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  have  finally  arrived  at  a  uniform 
wage  to  be  paid  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PAYNE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
There  was  a  time  when  wages  paid  in 
the  South  were  much  less  than  those 
paid  in  the  New  England  States.  The 
effect  was  felt  by  the  New  England  States 
at  that  time.  During  recent  years  wages 
have  been  approximately  the  same  in 
both  areas.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  be- 
cause at  one  time  I  worked  at  a  cotton 
mill  in  the  South  for  25  cents  a  day— 
not  for  1  day,  but  for  months.  Later 
I  received  50  cents  a  day.  I  know  how 
the  various  areas  of  the  country  were 
arected.  Now  the  entire  United  States 
is  being  affected  by  what  is  taking  place 
in  Japan. 

Mr.  PAYNE.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  further 
questions.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wt!h  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  for  his  statement  and 
compliment  him  for  the  informatlcm  he 
has  brought  out  today.  I  also  wish  to 
congratulate  him  for  the  fine  coopera- 
tion he  gave  last  year  on  this  Important 
subject,  when  we  were  discussing  it  with 
Senators,  appearing  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  when  we  were  intro« 
ducing  legislation  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  This  subject  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  New  England  States 
and  to  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PAYNB.  While  bouquets  are  be- 
ing passed  around.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  the  great  amount  of 
work  he  has  done  on  this  very  Important 
subject.  He  recognizes  the  great  value 
of  the  textile  industry  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  to  particular  regions. 

I  have  been  most  happy  to  Join  with 
him  in  several  efforts,  along  with  others 
of  our  colleagues,  to  see  if  we  could  not 


arrive  at  some  realistic  approach  which 
would  tend  to  stabilize  and  save  an  indus- 
try which  is  continually  feeling  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  its  operations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  appreciate  the 
kind  words  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance to  the  economy  of  this  Nation  of 
the  (Treat  textile  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I.  too.  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  textile  situation  with 
regard  to  Imports  and  exports. 

In  1M7,  which  was  a  peak  year  for  cot- 
ton textile  exports  from  the  United 
States,  this  country  imported  only  3  2 
percent  as  much  cotton  textiles  as  it  ex- 
ported. ba.sed  on  dollar  value. 

In  1955  we  exported  $244,700,000  worth 
of  cotton  textile  products,  but  last  yesr 
textile  Imports  amounted  to  $120,900,000. 
This  means  that  imports  in  1955  were 
49  4  percent  as  great  as  our  exports  of 
cotton  textile  goods. 

T?M  signlflcant  point  In  these  flgures 
is  that  we  are  rapidly  losini?  our  export 
markets  for  cotton  textile  goods. 

This  means  trouble  for  the  cotton 
farmer  as  well  as  for  the  textile  man- 
ufacturer. 

In  1947  the  United  States  vn&n  export- 
ing thp  equivalent  of  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton  In  the  form  of  textile 
products.  But  in  1055  our  exports  of 
textile  products  amounted  only  to  about 
a  half  million  bales  of  cotton. 

Practically  all  of  oiir  cotton  textile  ex- 
ports are  in  the  form  of  srard  goods.  Our 
overseas  purchasers  buy  from  this  coun- 
try to  get  American  skill  In  designing  and 
styling  and  because  of  the  speed  with 
which  we  can  deliver  their  orders,  com- 
pared with  other  textile  manufacturing 
countries. 

Much  of  the  Imported  goods  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States  is  in  the  form 
of  made-up  goods,  such  as  shirts  and 
blouses.  A  comparison  of  yard  goods 
imported  aith  yard  goods  exported  does 
not  accurately  reflect  the  trend. 

About  50  percent  of  the  cotton  textile 
fabrics  imported  from  Japan  is  made-up 
goods.  I  am  Informed  that  in  December 
alone  21  million  yards  of  yard  goods  were 
shipped  from  Japan  to  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  reported  that 
Japan  shipped  15  million  cotton  blouses 
and  shirts  to  this  country  in  December. 
This  would  mean  another  18.750,000 
yards  of  cotton  goods  In  the  blouses  and 
shirts.  Other  products  totaling  two  or 
three  million  yards  of  made-up  goods 
abo  were  shipped  to  the  United  States 
in  December. 

This  would  mean  a  total  of  41  million 
jrards  of  cotton  textile  goods — made-up 
and  not  made-up — were  exported  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States  in  Decem- 
ber 1955. 

On  the  other  hand,  oiu-  exports  of  cot- 
ton textiles  are  ectimated  by  the  Efxport 
Association  as  amounting  to  only  39  mil- 
lion yards  of  goods  in  December. 

Thus,  based  on  these  flgures,  for  the 
first  time  In  history  the  month  of  De- 
cember saw  the  United  States  import 
more  cotton  textile  products  than  were 
exported  from  this  country  in  the  same 
month. 

The  United  States  Is  a  natural  textile- 
exporting  country,  because  we  have  the 


unrest  industry  In  the  world  and  offer 
more  diverstfled  goods.  Also  we  are  the 
largest  producer  of  raw  cotton. 

I  am  deei»ly  concerned  with  this  sltua- 
t  on  which  has  developed.  If  the  ad- 
ministraUon  does  not  Uke  administra- 
tive action  to  halt  this  dangerous  trend. 
I  hope  that  the  CongreCT  ^rtU  act. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  now  to  read  a 
letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles,  xxnder 
date  of  February  27,  19£8.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

FSBI'tTABT   17.    IWe. 

Bod  John  Fosttw  Drtt-ES. 

Secretmry  of  St**^  „...._        «  *. 

State  Drpartmrnt.  Waahtngton.  D.  C. 

Dkab  M«    Pccxttamt:   Because  ol  my  deep 

•  concern  on  behalf  of  the  moie  than  1  mllUon 

penonsof  thl*  NaUon«  textLe  Industry.  133.- 

000  of  whom  are  Ui  my  own  State  of  South 

CaroUna.  I  nm  writing  to  itak  you  to  con- 

Bttfer  approral  of   nefrotlatlijg  quota   agree- 

nienta   with    Japan    which    ha»   poured    an 

increasing  stream  of  cotton -teatUe  product* 

Into  thf  United  States.    Or  you  could  erer- 

ciM  authority  already  Teatec:  In  you  by  Uw, 

OoTemm«'nt  reporu  and  tri>de  reports  out 

of  Japan  «how  that  textile  ImporU  greatly 

increawd  dTxrtng  the  laat  months  of   1965. 

Based  on  the  sur^e  of  Imports  since  tbe  ne- 

KoUatkm  of  the  OATT  agreeroenU  started 

In  Geneva  laat  year.  I  believe  it  la  no  longer 

wlae  to  Judge  the  eCect  by  comparing  the 

'    total  oC   1956  teaUla  importa  with  the  1054 

total.     Even  that  comparison  ehowa  a  tre- 

mendoiu  Increase,  but  ;he  tiRta  of  the  recent 

months  should   be   recogn!»d   as   a  danger 

•l^nal. 

Our  domeetic  cotton  prodticera  and  our 
testlle  ffionufacturers  and  the  people  they 
employ  will  all  tvBtr  unlew  adequate  safe- 
guarda  are  astablUhod  to  protect  afatnst 
ImporUd  goods  manufaetared  from  cheap 
cotton  and  by  low-wage  Ubor  In  foreign 
countries. 

From  the  bape  periods  of  1»47  49.  tbe  cot- 
ton-f«tl!e  Industry  price  Index  has  decUned 
8  prrcent.  while  the  lnde.-«  of  other  Indus- 
tries has  rleen  IS  percent  on  an  average. 
CousumpUon  of  cotton  rr«>l^^:^**  •**•  **••" 
nearly  static  since  the  Irse  period  while 
consumption  of  all  other  Industrial  com- 
modities hr.s  Increased  at«ut  17  percent. 

If  penalties  such  as  the  aereementa  ne- 
gotiated for  the  reduction  of  textile  tarllfa 
last  year  are  to  be  Imposed  on  the  Industry. 
the  result  U  that  cotton  testUes  have  no 
prospect  of  progressing  like  other  industries. 
Unless  action  Is  taken  by  this  country,  we 
cannot  hope  for  Japan  tJ  continue  volun- 
tary control  of  their  exporU.  Only  by  self- 
protectlon.  or  at  leaat  by  negoUated  agree- 
menU  for  protection  of  our  lnterr>sts.  can  the 
United  SUtes  prevent  an  cventuaUy  disas- 
trous volume  of  textile  goods  from  being 
poTired  into  this  cotintry. 

I  tirge  yotir  ImmediaU  attention  to  this 
matter. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Eteom  THtnucom. 


STATEMENTS  BY  SECRETARY 
DULLES  ON  SOVIET  POLICY 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  my  remarks  may  be  considered  to  be 
critical  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  be- 
Ueve  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  so  that  he  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  provided  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor, 
cn- 


The  PRESIDIIia  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiANsracLO  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
Jecti(«.  It  Is  so  ordared. 

Ifb*.  ELIiENIXR.  I  suggest  the  ab« 
sence  of  a  qiumrum. 

The  PRBSTDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
I  think  a  Senator  who  is  about  to  address 
the  Senate  is  entitled  to  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
N^iftfA  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roU. 

IJr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  request  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out olitaaiisBrtMs  svcedered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  £>akota  for  withdrawing  his 
objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  invite  the  at- 
tentl(m  of  the  Senate  to  a  matter  which 
dwarfs  all  other  subjects  before  it.  To 
put  it  plainly,  it  is  this:  Will  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  tell  Ameiica  the 
truth  about  our  present  peril,  or  v.ill  he 
say  one  thing  publicly  and  the  opposite 
privately?  Will  he  give  us  a  fair  chance 
to  decide  for  ourselves,  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  what  efforts  we  shonld 
make  for  our  own  salvation,  or  will  he  lull 
us  to  sleep  in  an  hour  when  the  Soviet 
Union  has  launched  a  powerful  diplo- 
matic offensive  against  us?  Will  he  by 
his  candor  rally  the  free  world  to  a  trust 
in  American  leadership:  or,  from  an  ap- 
parent craving  for  popular  approval,  will 
he  endanger  the  mutual  trust  which  sup- 
ports the  association  of  free  peoples? 

In  putting  these  questions  before  the 
Senate,  let  me  make  one  tliinr  quite 
plain.  I  know  that  no  American  Secre- 
tary of  State  walks  an  easy  path.  His 
motives  may  be  pure,  his  patriotism  may 
be  firm,  his  acts  may  be  wise,  yet  tbe 
problems  that  crowd  upon  him  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  easy  answers.  Some 
of  the  problems  Ue  wholly  beyond  his 
controL  Some  have  beeo  gathering 
force  long  before  most  of  us  here  were 
bom.  and  no  one  among  us  can  dispose 
of  them  with  a  flick  of  the  wrist.  We 
may,  in  fact,  have  to  reconcUe  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  our  grandchildren  may 
be  wrestling  with  some  of  the  same  prob- 
lems that  plague  us  here  today. 

For  this  reason,  any  Secretary  of  State 
merits  and  should  receive  every  sym- 
pathy and  every  oimce  of  support  within 
our  power  to  give.  I.  for  one,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, recall  an  all  too  recent  chapter  in 
American  history,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  repeat  it.  I  have  no  desire  to  vilify 
a  Republican  Secretary  of  State,  as  a 
recent  Democratic  Secretary  of  State 
was  villfled  because  he  did  not  reverse 
every  worid  current  that  was  adverse  to 
America.  Apart  from  the  wrong  to  the 
person  involved,  we  have  seen  aU  too 


clearly  how  this  kind  of  parttonship 
makes  ttae  whtde  of  Amoiea  Ma  victim^ 
What  we  want  and  wliat  we  will  sop- 
port  Is  the  tmth.  however  unpleasant 
What  we  want  and  what  we  will  support 
is  a  Secretary  of  State  who  will  not  treat 
us  as  chiklroi  ready  to  clap  in  delight  at 
every  fairy  story,  however  faneifuL 
What  we  want  and  what  we  wiU  support 
is  a  Secretary  of  St»te  who  will  come  to 
us.  not  with  packaged  solutions  to  every 
ill  that  plagues  the  world:  but  who  will 
come  to  us.  instead,  with  a  statement  of 
facts  about  the  natuie  of  those  ills. 
Such  a  Secretary  of  SUte  would  win  our 
respect  for  his  courage,  and  for  the  re- 
spect he  himself  showed  the  truth. 

It  is  my  unpleasant  duty  to  say  Uiat  on 
Friday  of  last  week  in  the  Foreign  Rria- 
tions  Committee,  we  did  not  have  such 
a  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Secretary's  statement  about  Soviet 
policy  was  so  fantastic  that  a  leading  and 
respected  Joiumalist,  Mr.  Reston.  stated 
in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Sunday  that  Mr.  Dulles  does  not  himself  , 
believe  his  own  statement. 

What  cotild  possibly  induce  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  attempt  to  deceive  the, 
American  people  about  the  deadly  men- 
ace which  confronts  them? 

Why  did  he  offer  us  on  Friday  an  esti- 
mate of  the  world  situation  which  was 
more  like  a  midsummer  dream  than  any 
transaction  now  going  on  In  the  world  of 
real  things?    To  raise  tlie  question  Is  to 
state  the  exact  point  at  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  subverted  what  it  is  that 
makes   for   responsiWe  power.    For   If 
America  were   a  dictatorship  like   the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Dulles  would  be  at  lib- 
erty to  practice  the  Uttle  arts  where 
words  need  not  be  consistent  In  their 
meaning,    nor    represent    any    realities 
whatsoever.    Like  Mr.  Khrushchev  or 
Mr.  Bulganin  or  Mr.  Molotov,  he  could 
say  one  thing  on  Friday,  do  an  opposite 
thing  on  Saturday,  and  say  yet  a  differ- 
ent thing  on  Sunday.    He  could  proceed 
this  way  because  under  a  dictatorship 
public  opinion  does  not  have  to  be  con- 
sulted.   Whatever  the  people  think,  the 
means  for  executing  policy  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  y^em— if  necessary,  at  the 
point  of  a  bayonet. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  the  United 
SUtes.    The  fact  U  that  America  U  not 
the  Soviet  Union.    Nor  are  our  aUles 
satellites.    W2  and  our  allies  have  drawn 
together  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
serving systems  of  government  where  an 
informed   public   opinion   can   be   the 
source  of  public  policy,  the  guide  and  the 
controUing  force  over  public  poUcy.    But 
I  ask  the  Senate:   Are  these  systems  of 
government  well  served  when  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  misleads  pubUc  opinion, 
confuses  It.  feeds  it  pap,  tells  it  that  if 
It  will  suppress  the  proof  of  its  own 
senses,  it  wlU  see  that  Soviet  triumphs 
are  really  defeats,  and  Western  defeaU 
are  reaUy  triumphs?    WIU  such  a  public 
opinion  be  prepared  to  make  new  sacri- 
fices when  the  Secretary  of  Stote  Impues 
that  the  battle  against  the  Soviet  bid  for 
world  domtnKm  has  been  won? 

And  what  of  the  Members  of  the  ^- 
ate  when  we  return  to  our  people?  wra 
our  people  believe  us  when  we  aA  them 
to  approve  of  the  votes  we  may  have  to 
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CMt  for  new  outlays  related  to  our  for- 
eign affairs?  Have  not  the  people  been 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
a  reason  for  resisting  such  outlays— for 
resisting  them  on  the  ground  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  by  his  testimony,  said 
that  Soviet  designs  had  been  frustrated 
alzeadyT 

Consider  tn  closer  detail  what  Mr. 
Dulles  told  us  on  Friday.  Briefly,  he 
told  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  losing 
the  cold  war.  And  what  proof  did  he 
offer?    He  said: 

At  this  Tery  moment,  tn  Ifoacow.  they  are 
having  to  rcTlm  tbetr  whole  progr&m.  If  we 
hsd  to  go  through  auch  a  revUlon  and  change 
of  our  whole  program  as  they  are  undergoing. 
It  would  be  adverttaed  all  over  the  world  that 
w  had  faUad.  The  fact  ts.  they  have  faUed. 
and  they  have  got  to  devlae  new  policies. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  further  that  the  So- 
▼leU  were  not  making  progress  In  the 
Middle  East:  that  the  speeches  of 
Khrushchev  and  other  party  leaders  in 
Moscow  during  the  recent  Congress  in- 
(Qcated  a  failure  in  their  foreign  policy : 
and  that  as  a  result  of  this  failure  "they 
have  got  to  revamp  their  whole  creed, 
from  A  to  Z." 

In  addition,  he  said : 

But  one  thing  that  Is  abaolvtely  certain  la 
the  unity  and  firmness  and  resolution  of  the 
free  nations  during  the  past  few  years  have 
caused  the  Soviet  policy  to  fall,  and  today 
they  are  trying  to  figure  out  how  they  are 
going  to  get  a  better  one. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  delusion  which. 
If  it  pierces  the  human  mind,  does  so  be- 
cause of  a  small  truth  It  twists.  In  this 
light,  this  much  is  true  enough:  The 
imlty  of  the  free  world,  as  it  was  first 
forged  after  the  Second  World  War. 
checkmated  the  Soviet  policy  of  expan- 
sion as  it  was  pressed  along  rigid  Sta- 
linist lines.  Moreover,  by  our  program  of 
economic  aid.  technical  assistance  and 
cultural  exchanges  we  managed  to  brace 
countless  nations  against  the  shock  of 
subversion  from  within  their  own  bor- 
ders. Yet  the  success  we  achieved  dur- 
ing this  period  was  cue  in  large  measure 
to  two  circumstances:  First,  the  monop- 
oly of  nuclear  weapons;  second,  a  mo- 
nopoly over  the  capacity  to  export  capi- 
tal for  the  use  of  underdeveloped 
countries. 

In  recent  years,  however,  both  mo- 
nopolies have  been  broken  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  have  an  ever-increasing 
arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  an  ever- 
increasing  capacity  to  deliver  them  on 
to  their  targeta.  At  the  same  time, 
whether  by  squeezing  the  living  stand- 
ards of  their  own  people,  or  by  other  au- 
thoritarian means,  apparently  they  have 
arrived  at  a  position  where  they  can  of- 
fer underdeveloped  countries  capital  and 
technical  assistance  for  their  develop- 
ment. In  short,  they  now  appear  to  be 
able  to  Imitate  the  best  features  of  Amer- 
ican policy  and  are  pressing  ahead  with 
rigor  and  determination. 

By  no  streteh  of  the  Imagination  can 
these  developmente  mean  defeat  for  So- 
Tlet  policy.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
changes  In  the  Soviet  Union  have  led 
directly  to  a  podtlon  of  strength  which 
enables  the  new  leaders  to  press  on  with 
renewed  vigor  toward  the  old  aim  of 
world  dominion — and  to  do  this  by  more 


effective  means  than  by  following  the 
bluster,  threats,  and  blackmail  crudely 
employed  by  the  Stalinist  regime.  In 
Stalinist  dajrs.  America  and  Its  friends 
abroad  recognized  the  danger  of  overt 
aggression,  and  drew  together  to  meet 
force  with  force.  But  can  they  meet  the 
new  form  of  Soviet  challenge,  a  chal- 
lenge which  was  underway  long  before 
the  20th  congress  :n  Moscow?  Can  we 
meet  this  more  subtle,  more  astute  chal- 
lenge if  we  are  told  it  is  not  a  challenge, 
but  a  confession  of  failiu-e? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  in  all  candoi,  does 
the  skillful  way  the  Soviet  Union  has 
posed  as  the  champion  of  Asii  tic  peo- 
ples represent  a  triumph  for  Western 
diplomacy  as  Mr.  Dulles  suggests?  It 
does  not.  Does  the  sight  of  tens  of  mil- 
lion? of  people  cheering  Soviet  leaders  In 
India  and  Burma  represent  a  dismal  fail- 
ure of  Soviet  policy?  I  think  not.  Does 
the  dramatic  and  vigorous  entry  of  Rus- 
sia into  the  once  forbidden  zone  of  the 
Middle  East  represent  a  setback  for  the 
Kremlin?  It  does  not.  Is  the  shaky 
edifice  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  a  proof  that 
all  is  well  with  the  Western  cause  In  that 
part  of  the  world?  I  think  not.  Are 
the  cracks  in  Western  Europe,  the  citadel 
of  the  Western  Alliance,  a  reason  for  ap- 
plauding the  course  Amerloin  diplomacy 
has  recently  taken?     I  think  not. 

Indeed,  wherever  one  looks,  even  in  our 
own  Latin  American  neighborhood, 
there  is  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  march, 
confident,  even  cocky,  wearing  a  false 
mask  of  new  respectability,  talking 
treacherously  in  soft  words  that  are 
siiited  to  parliamentary  governments, 
and  losing  no  chance  to  preempt  the 
cause  of  peace  for  its  exploitation. 
Wherever  one  looks,  there  is  the  Soviet 
Union,  parading  itself  as  the  friend  of 
the  underdeveloped  peoples,  ready  to 
help  them  rai^e  their  mi<:erable  stand- 
ards of  life,  without  requiring  first  that 
they  enter  into  military  alliances. 

And  wherever  one  looks  there  Is  an 
Impression  of  America  that  Is  a  bitter 
caricature  of  what  America  really  is  and 
what  it  really  wants — but  caricature, 
nevertheless,  which  a  good  part  of  the 
world  takes  for  reality.  It  accepts  it. 
among  other  reasons,  for  causes  that  can 
be  laid  directly  at  the  door  of  the  present 
Secretory  of  State.  It  believes  that 
America  can  think  of  the  flglit  for  peace 
In  no  terms  except  that  of  military  alli- 
ances and  the  shipment  of  armi. 

We  in  America  know  that  Ihis  is  false. 
We  know  that  since  V-J  Day  we  have 
taxed  ourselves  to  the  tune  of  $55  biUlon 
to  aid  the  world's  economic  and  political 
recovery.  We  know  that  we  have  asked 
nothing  of  the  people  on  the  receiving 
end  of  this  aid  except  that  they  shall  re- 
main the  authors  of  their  own  history. 
and  shall  not  permit  themselves  to  be  one 
more  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  Com- 
munists shall  stamp  another  grim  chap- 
ter in  their  bid  for  world  dominion. 

The  new  strength  and  boldness  of  the 
Soviet  policy  should  not  be  the  occasion 
for  despair,  nor  should  it  be  misrepre- 
sented as  a  sign  of  failiu-e.  It  should 
cause  us  carefully  to  reassess  our  re- 
sources, reevaluate  our  policies,  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a  program  of  action 
designed  to  demonstrate  by  deeds,  and 
not  words,  the  superiority  of  our  system 


of  society.  We  are  deprived  of  any 
chance  to  make  the  right  decisions  to 
this  end  if  the  facts  which  confront  us 
are  misrepresented  by  those  who.  because 
of  their  official  position,  are  presumed  to 
know  the  truth.  If  our  commonsense 
can  be  fortified  by  the  truth.  I  believe 
that  human  liberty  can  still  prevail  over 
the  police  state  of  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Race  so  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
some  of  the  best  qualified  writers  In  this 
or  any  other  country  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations,  as  follows: 

An  article  entitled  "Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr. 
Kennan  On  Soviet  Policy,"  written  by 
James  Reston.  and  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  26,  1950. 

An  article  entitled  "Coue  and  Dulles." 
written  by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop. 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  of  February  27,  1956. 

An  article  entitled  "A  Revealing  Blun- 
der," written  by  Walter  Llppmann,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Poet  and 
Times  Herald  of  February  21.  1958. 

An  article  entitled  'Our  Time  Is  Rim- 
ning  Out  In  Southeast  Asia,"  written  by 
John  Cowles,  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  of  Febru- 
ary 26.  1956.  Mr.  Cowles  is  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and 
has  just  returned  from  Asia.  The  title 
of  his  article  is  a  coincidence. 

An  article  entitled  "Soviet  Poses  a  New 
and  Greater  Challenge — SUlin's  Stotlc 
Communi.nn  Is  Ended  as  New  Era  of 
Dynamism  Begins."  written  by  Harrison 
E.  Salisbury,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday.  February  26, 
1956. 

An  article  entitled  "Rus.«lans  Are  Scor- 
ing in  Asian  Propaganda. "  written  by 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  Febru- 
ary 26.  1956. 

I  consider  Mr.  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton to  be  authoriUes  in  this  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raccio. 
as  foUows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  February  36, 
10561 

Mm.  Dtnxss  amd  Mb.  Kixmam  om  Sovxtt  Pouct 

( By  Jamea  Reston) 

WASHntOTOM.  February  35. — Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  celebrated  his  CSth  blrthdny 
today  by  playing  hoet  to  President  Elsen- 
hower at  a  dinner  party  and  getting  himself 
involved  In  another  rousing  controversy. 

He  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatloxu  Com- 
mittee yesterday  that  the  new  Soviet  policy 
of  tolerating  Tltoist  tendencies  in  other  Com- 
munist parties  and  trying  to  destroy  Western 
Influence  in  Asia  and  Africa  by  economic 
and  political  offensives  was  not  a  sign  of 
Soviet  strength  but  of  Soviet  weskness. 

He  asserted  thst  the  Dnited  SUtes  was 
stronger  In  relstlon  to  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day than  It  was  a  year  ago.  that  the  SovleU 
were  not  making  progress  even  In  the  Middle 
last,  and  that  their  recent  moves  merely 
proved  the  wisdom  snd  dramattied  the  suc- 
cess of  our  own  policies. 

The  committee  was  sstontshed.  Ambas- 
sadors In  the  committee  room  from  friendly 
countries  with  long  experience  in  the  Soviet 
Union  were  dumbfounded. 

m.    KKMMAM^   WOW 

Mr.  OcoTge  F.  Kennan.  former  United 
SUtea  Ambassador  to  the  U.  8.  8.  B.  and 
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urobably  the  shrewdest  stuiJent  Ot  florlet 
poUcy  in  the  Western  world  today,  could 
hardly  believe  the  news  this  morning. 

•The  Soviet  threat."  he  said,  "ia  more  seri- 
ous today  than  at  any  time  aince  1947.  I 
do  not  recognlae  the  world  Mr.  DuUea  la 
talking  alxjut."  

Mr  Kennan  does  not  deny  that  the  organl- 
taUon  of  the  Western  nations  in  an  anti- 
Communist  ooaUUon  haa  creaUy  influenced 
Soviet  policy  and  encouraged  Rtissia  to 
change  from  a  poUcy  of  rigid  violence  to  a 
more  sutrtle  policy  of  economic  penetration 
and  political  subversion. 

What  he  denies  most  emphaUcally.  how- 
ever—and he  to  supported  in  this  by  almost 
every  Soviet  expert  in  the  Capital— la  that 
Soviet  policy  Is  being  changed,  as  Mr.  D\illes 
Bsld.  "from  A  to  Z."  and  that  it  U  not  making 

'"^  the  contrary,  he  thinks  Moscow's 
switch  to  a  more  lenient  policy  toward  the 
Communist  parUes  in  France.  Italy,  and 
other  countries,  and  its  economic  barter 
policy  in  AsU  and  Africa  Is  designed  to  de- 
tach the  Western  poirers  from  those  sreas 
and  is  much  more  likely  --o  do  so  than  the 
policies  followed  in  the  Stalinist  era. 

The  Communist  leader*.  In  their  party 
congress  In  Moscow  thU  week,  did  not.  as 
Mr.  Dulles  said,  "revamp  their  whole  creed." 
They  did  not  r\Ue  out  violence  as  an  instru- 
ment of  policy.  That  merely  said  that  there 
were  places  and  occaalons  where  their  objec- 
tives could  be  achieved  althout  violence. 

Stalin  did  not  feci  atrong  enough  to  per- 
mit deviations  among  the  other  Oommonist 
parties  from  the  rigid  Soviet  line.  Khru- 
shchev and  Bulganln.  In  Mr.  Kennan'a  view, 
are  more  flexible  and  confident.  They  are 
now  saying  to  the  Communist  leaders  In 
other  countries:  "Take  power  if  you  can,  by 
parliamentary  means  If  yDU  like,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  political  strjcture  of  your  par- 
ticular countries.  The  main  objective  is  to 
weaken  or  destroy  Amcrlcim  and  other  Weat- 
ern  influence  where  you  tin." 

Mr.  Dulles  took  the  position  that  the  new 
Soviet  emphasis  on  ecomimlc  aid  and  tech- 
nical asfclstance  to  neu-.ral  and  underde- 
veloped countries  was  mei-ely  proof  thst  they 
were  adopting  policies  favored  by  the  Weat- 
crn  Powers  for  many  years.  The  Soviet  ex- 
perts here  do  not  deny  this.  What  they  deny 
is  Mr.  Dulles'  InterpreUtlon  thst  thU  proves 
their  failure  and  their  weakneaa. 

On  the  basU  of  wha".  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  aald  yesterday,  the  Senate  Foreign  Be- 
laUona  Conunittee  and  the  Nation  would.be 
Justl&ed  In  ai^umlng  that  everything,  there- 
fore. U  aU  right.,  that  nhe  pollclea  of  the 
present  will  take  care  of  the  Soviet  offensive 
If  they  are  merely  aiodillod  a  little  and  made 
more  realllent. 

THK    OTHZa    DITLIXS 

ftdboOf  here  really  be.ievee  this,  and  the 
astonishing  but  comfoitlng  fact  is  thst 
neither  does  Mr.  Dulles.  He  U  not  a  new 
boy  In  town.  He  U  not  only  aware  of  the 
menace  of  the  new  Bo\iet  tactics,  but  he 
has  been  saying  privately  for  months  that 
the  more  resilient  and  imaginative  Savlet 
policy  of  Khrushchev  wis  In  nuiny  ways  a 
greater  menace  to  the  Weat  than  the  rigid 
policy  followed  by  Stalin. 

Mr.  DuUea  has  merely  got  caught  once 
more  In  the  increasingly  disturbing  ofBdal 
habit  In  this  city  of  giving  one  Impression  In 
public  and  another  In  private. 

The  Dulles  of  yestcrds)  waa  the  old  defenaa 
lawyer  •A>rlng  debating  points  In  a  poUtlcal 
atmoaphcre.  The  Democrats  were  after  him. 
so  he  went  over  to  the  offensive.  He  told 
the  truth  but  he  didn't  teU  the  whole  truth. 
He  noted  the  Soviet  chiinge  of  tacUca.  and 
claimed  that  It  was  a  JiUitlflcatlon  for  boast- 
ing, but  he  did  not  grapple  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  change. 

Now.  of  course,  he  will  have  to  grapple 
with  them.  His  statements  made  propa- 
ganda abroad  and  they  weren't  bad  poUtlcs 


at  hooM — particularly  with  an  electorate 
that  wants  to  be  told  comfortable  thlnga — 
but  he  wUl  now  have  to  get  appropriations 
for  foreign  aid  out  of  a  Congreee  that  has 
been  told  we  are  ahead  and  the  Sovleta  are 
making  "very  lltUe  progress,"  even  In  the 
Middle  East. 

(From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald  of  February  27,  IB&«1 

COTTX   AlfD   DOXLES 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 
In  his  appearance  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  has  now  elevated  the 
practice  of  Coueism  to  the  status  of  a  major 
technique   of   American   foreign   policy. 

For  thoee  whose  memories  do  not  go  back 
so  far.  Dr.  Emile  Coue  was  an  amiable, 
bearded  paeudo-phyeiclan  who  brought  a 
new  panacea  out  of  France  In  the  IMO's.  By 
taking  thought,  said  Coue.  you  could  cure 
yourself  of  anything  from  a  hernia  to  the 
blind  staggers.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to 
repeat  often  enough,  with  enough  loud  con- 
viction. "Every  day.  In  every  way,  everything 
la  getting  better  and  better." 

The  fad  caught  on  for  a'  whUe;  but  after 
a  bit  It  waa  observed  that  the  blind  staggers 
went  on  staggering  and  the  hernia  sufferers 
could  not  do  without  their  trusses.  Now. 
however,  the  Coue  cure-all  has  been  resur- 
rected from  obscurityrwlth  the  august  en- 
dorsement of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  Statea. 

What  Dulles  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lationa  Committee,  In  brief,  waa  that  the 
Soviet  Union  waa  now  losing  the  cold  war. 
"One  thing  is  certain."  be  declared  with 
exalted  conviction,  "the  unity  of  the  free 
world  has  caused  the  Soviet  policy  to  fall, 
and  right  today  they  are  trying  to  figure 
out  a  better  one  •  •  •  at  this  moment  In 
Moscow,  they  are  hsvlng  to  revise  their  whole 
program.  If  we  In  this  country  had  to  ad- 
mit that,  we  would  be  advertised  aU  over 
the  world  as  having  failed.  They  hav« 
failed." 

These  irtatements  are  truly  remarkable,  for 
several  rather  simple  reasons;  they  are  wholly 
unsupported  by  a  shred  of  Intelligence  data. 
They  are  not  believed  by  any  of  Dulles'  own 
ambassadors.  They  are  not  believed,  either, 
by  any  member  of  the  higher  staff  of  the 
State  Department,  with  the  poeslble  excep- 
tion cf  I  or  a  courtiers  who  have  a  knack  of 
believing  what  is  currenUy  expedient,  and 
they  are  not  believed,  finaUy.  by  any  leader 
among  our  major  allies. 

Except  for  Dulles,  expert  opinion  unani- 
mously atUlbutes  the  Important  changes  in 
the  Kremlin's  policy  line  to  a  new  self-con- 
fidence, derived  from  the  great  improvements 
in  Soviet  mllitsry  pobture  and  gains  in  heavy 
Industry  which  Dulles  himself  mentioned  to 
the  Senators. 

Before  he  became  a  minority  of  one,  even 
Dulles  \ised  to  hold  |^  same  view.  In 
earlier  briefings  of  the  press,  he  himself  has 
frankly  stated  that  the  Kremlin's  abandon- 
ment of  the  rigid  and  brutal  Stalinist  line 
In  favor  of  a  more  fiexlble  and  less  doctri- 
naire policy  has  greatly  Increased  the  dan- 
gers and  risks  of  the  free  world.  It  would 
be  Interesting,  then.  \  to  know  what  has 
changed  the  Secretary'! 

CerUlnly  the  hard  f 
tlon  do  not  offer  any 
Dulles  view  that  "eve 
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Israeli  war  as  about  50-60  either  way.  Bvm 
If  the  war  danger  la  surmotmted  this  year. 
moreover.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
new  Communist  political  offensive  In  the 
Middle  East  has  already  acored  brilliant  suc- 
cesses. It  is  also  becoming  clear  that  Com- 
munist Infiltration  In  certain  of  the  Arab 
States  is  now  very  far  advanced. 

Even  In  the  citadel  of  the  Western  alllanea. 
In  Western  Europe,  the  slttiatlon  shows  sign* 
of  grave  deterioration.  France  is  in  chaoa, 
and  wlU  hardly  emerge  from  chaos  without 
the  loss  of  the  position  in  North  Africa  that 
makes  France  a  major  power.  Britain,  too. 
Is  In  the  midst  of  an  acute  economic  crisis. 
Moreover,  far  Mistem  and  middle  eastern 
revenues  and  all  that  balance  Britain's  books, 
and  thus  the  Communist  presstire  In  these 
areas  now  threatens  Britain  with  Irretriev- 
able bankruptcy  of  a  sort  that  would  de- 
stroy Britain's  great-power  standing. 

Even  in  West  Germany.  American  policy 
rests  solely  on  the  frail  foundation  of  a  won- 
derfully brave  but  very  old  and  very  Ul  man. 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer.  The  future 
German  Army  Is  not  shaping  well.  And  al- 
most every  American  observer  on  the  spot 
agrees  that  If  anjrthlng  happens  to  Adenauer. 
Germany  wUl  move  rather  rapidly  toward  a 
neutralist  position,  probably  leaving  NATO 
to  buy  German  reunification. 

Altogether,  it  is  not  a  pretty  picture.  But 
perhaps  the  Coue  method  really  will  work 
in  foreign  policy,  although  It  waa  a  dud  In 
medicine. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet  and  Tlioes 
Herald  of  February  21, 19661 

A  RZVXALIMC  BLtmois 
(By  Walter  Llppmaim) 
The  affair  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  tanks  Is 
a  ludicrous  but  damaging  example  of  what 
can  happen  In  a  big  and  complicated  gov- 
ernment when  It  Is  not  clearly  led  and  firm- 
ly administered  from  the  top.    For  months 
this  Government  has  been  faced  with  the 
dangerous  problem  of   arms  shlpmenU  to 
the  Middle  East.    On  this  subject  there  has 
recently  been  a  conference  at  the  highest 
level  between  the  President  and  the  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister.    There  have  been  many 
pronouncements  about  arms  for  the  Mid- 
dle East.     How  then  could  It  happen  that 
the  State  Department  had  forgotten  about 
its  own  approval  of  the  sale  of  the  Saudi 
Arabian    tanks,   that    the    Defense    Depart- 
ment was  operating  without  realizing  what 
a  mess  the  shipment  of  these  arms  would 
now  cause,  once  the  facts  became  known? 
The   reason   for   this   incident   must   be 
that  there  U  no  high  policy  for  the  Middle 
East  which  comes  from  the  top  and  Is  ad- 
ministered all  the  way  down  the  line  from 
the  policymaking  ofllclaU  to  the  operating 
ofllclaU.     The  President  has  hot,  of  course, 
been  truly  In  command,  certainly  not  since 
hU  Illness,  In  fact  not  really  since  he  went  to 
Denver  last  August.    Yet  It  is  only  the  Presi- 
dent who  can  effectively  coordinate  two  great 
departments  like  State  and  Defense.    He  can 
coordinate  them  only  if  at  Cabinet  meetings 
and  elaewhere  he  makes  the  heads  of  these 
departmenU   tmderstand   clearly   what   the 
policy  ta.    It  Is  only  too  obvious  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  has  happened  dvirlng  the  past  6 
montlis,  or  could  have  happened. 

The  lack  of  a  high  commajid  has  been 
asKravated  by  the  way  Mr.  Dulles  conceives 
^  office  of  Secretary  of  SUte.  He  thinks 
of  hhnaeU  as  a  roving  negotiator,  who  rep- 
resenU  the  Presldent'a  consUtutlonal  au- 
thority to  conduct  foreign  affairs.  Ha  works 
out  high  problems  by  personal  negotiation, 
and  then  leaves  the  policies  to  be  admin- 
istered and  operated  in  his  absence  by  offl- 
fi>i«  who  do  not  know  at  first-hand  what 
they  are.  Mr.  Dulles  Is  not  In  Washington 
long  enoii^  or  eontlnnously  enougli  to  oom- 
mmnd  the  operations  of  his  Department.  The 
effect,  as  the  Saudi  AraUan  tanks  fUuBferat^ 
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to  to  toav*  the  l]nm«dUt«  busln«H  of  ih» 
aov«mm«it  to  be  operated  by  bureau  ebtef- 
ttdna  on  their  own  notions  wltbout  over- 
heed  directions  from  the  top. 

The  edmlnlfltratlve  confxislon  la  not  the 
only,  or  indeed  the  moet  aerloue.  coneequenee 
of  the  way  our  aifaln  have  been  conducted 
during  the  past  6  months.  There  has  been 
nobody  at  the  top  whoee  buslnees  It  has 
been,  or  who  Was  able,  to  face  up  to  the 
new  SoTlet  challenge  which  has  confronted 
us  since  the  first  Oeneva  meeting.  The 
President  has  been  too  HI  to  deal  with  It. 
and  Mr.  Dulles  has  been  too  preoccupied 
with  his  travels,  hla  negotiations,  and  his 
speeches.  In  these  past  6  months  we  have 
suffered  the  biggest  and  most  serious  set- 
back since  the  Communist  victory  in  China. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  setback  is 
tlwt  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  developing 
•  new  foreign  policy  since  Geneva  whereas 
we  have  remained  frozen  and  Inflexible  in 
the  policy  of  the  pre-Oeneva  period.  That  la 
why  there  is  scarcely  a  country  from  France 
axMl  Italy  and  Germany  and  Greece  to  India 
and  beyond  where  the  pro-Western  and  pro- 
American  parties  and  politicians  sre  not  in 
trouble.  With  nobody  at  the  top  in  Wash- 
ington who  can  and  will  take  new  decisions. 
our  dlploniacy  is  almost  everywhere  fighting 
unattractive  rear-guard  actions. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  who.  in 
the  high  places  where  decisions  can  be  taken, 
has  been  putting  bis  mind  on  the  speeches 
delivered  last  week  at  the  Communist  Party 
Congress  In  Moscow.  They  are  very  long 
speeches.  But  they  are  exceedingly  impor- 
tant. Their  common  theme  is  that  within 
the  Communist  world,  they  have  an  indus- 
trial system  which  is,  in  the  terms  of  national 
power,  not  only  in  arms  but  also  In  the 
means  of  capital  development,  already  reach- 
ing equality  with  the  West.  The  Soviet 
leaders  have  been  declaring  that  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  In  the  Solvet  Union  s\ir- 
passes  that  of  all  countries,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  will  become  a  more  and  more  for- 
midable competitor  In  the  economic  and 
political  markets  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  the  statistics 
that  were  put  out  last  week  are  correct.  But 
the  world  wUl  not  doubt  the  great  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  the  strongest  power 
In  Eurasia.  It  is  this  economic  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  extraordinary  tone  of  con- 
fidence that  pervaded  all  the  speeches  made 
In  Moacow  last  week.  It  also  explains  the 
Ideological  and  political  declarations  about 
how  Khrushchev  and  his  people  expect  to 
win  the  cold  war  without  revolutionary  vio- 
lence. They  believe  that  In  the  competi- 
tion with  us  for  Influence  In  the  uncom- 
mitted countries,  they  can  make  more  at- 
tractive offers  than  we  are  likely  to  make. 
■  Kven  If  they  cannot  offer  as  much  eco- 
nomic aid  as  we  could,  they  will  t>e  able  to 
offer  more  than  Congress  will  allow  us  to 
offer.  Moreover,  whatever  they  offer,  they 
can  offer  on  terms  which  are  politically  more 
attractive  than  the  terms  which  Congress 
Insists  that  we  should  impose. 

They  are  In  a  stronger  bargaining  position 
In  the  uncommitted  nations.  For  they  do 
not  ask,  they  do  not  need  to  ask,  for  mili- 
tary pacts  or  their  eqtilvalent.  They  are 
able  to  Identify  themselves  with  the  popular 
longing  to  remain  unentangled.  What  Is 
more.  In  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
which  are  by  definition  without  capital  re- 
sources, the  governments  must  necessarily 
play  the  principal  role  In  capital  formation. 
This  suits  the  socialist  Ideology  of  the  Rus- 
sians. It  runs  at  cross  purposes  with  our 
own  antlaoclallst  Ideology. 

The  new  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  la 
▼ery  formidable  Indeed.  If  we  are  to  meet 
It.  we  shall  have  to  reverse  ourselves  on  a 
number  of  things  which  are  strongly  believed 
In  liere.  We  shall  have  to  tw  willing  to  ex- 
port capital  on  a  considerable  scale.  We 
ahall  have  to  be  willing  to  do  that  without 
Insisting  on  military  terms,  without  penalis- 


ing political  neutrality,  and  without  expect- 
ing the  underdeveloped  but  old  and  crowded 
countrlee  to  adopt  all  the  principles  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  We  shall, 
m  other  words,  have  to  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute capital  to  countries  which,  as  neu- 
trals and  as  socialUU,  will  be  unlike  the 
\ United  States. 
The  alternative.  I  believe.  Is  to  go  on  losing 
our  Influence  In  the  uncommitted  world. 

[Prom    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald  of  February  M,  1950 1 

Om  Txicc  Is  RxTNNiMG  OtTr  nt  Southxast  Asu 

(By  John  Cowles) 

"Why."  I  asked  one  of  the  most  dlstln- 
guifhed  editors  in  India,  "sre  the  Indian 
people,  who  are  so  violently  opposed  to  colo- 
nialism in  Asia,  apparently  Indifferent  to 
Soviet  Russia's  colonialism  In  Sastam 
Burope?" 

"Because  Asians  think  of  colonialism  as 
being  the  rule  by  white  people  of  colored 
people."  the  editor  snswered.  "end  the  people 
who  live  in  Russia's  Suropean  satellltee  aren't 
colored." 

"But,  then,  why  don't  Indians  regard  Com- 
munist Russia's  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  as  being.  If  not  colonialism,  at 
least  imperislUm?"  I  asked. 

"Because  Russia  does  not  have  an  em- 
peror." was  the  reply.  *'To  Aslsns.  Imperial- 
ism means  exploitation  bv  a  foreign  country 
which  has  an  emperor.  Tou  will  recall  that 
the  British  formerly  called  their  King  the 
Emperor  of  India.  Russia  today  has  no  em- 
peror, no  czar.  The  CommunlsU  liquidated 
him.  Therefore,  what  Russia  may  be  doing 
In  Eastern  Europe  is  not  by  our  definition 
Imperialism." 

Americans  may  think  this  Is  a  silly,  hair- 
splitting exercise  In  semtintics.  but  a  few 
days  later,  after  another  distinguished  Indian 
editor  in  another  city  had  answered  my  same 
questions  in  almost  the  same  way,  I  began 
to  realize  why  many  of  our  propaganda 
broadcasts  and  appeals  to  Asia  apparently 
have  BO  little  effect. 

Some  of  the  Asian  leaders  are,  like  Prime 
Minister  Nehru,  pure  Aryan  in  their  racial 
ancestry,  but  the  b\ilk  of  the  people  of  Asia, 
constituting  more  than  hslf  of  the  total 
population  of  the  globe,  have  brown  or  yellow 
or  black  skins,  and  they  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  what  they  suspect  are  white  people's 
assumptions  of  racial  superiority. 

They,  the  peoples  of  Asis.  irrespective  of 
nationality,  have  many  things  in  common, 
which  we  must  understand  if  we  are  to  com- 
prehend why  they  act  and  react  ss  they  do. 
Most  of  them  have  Just  recently  won  their 
national  freedom  from  European  colonial 
powers,  and  have  what  one  might  call  a  psy- 
chosis on  the  subject  of  colonialism  and 
foreign  interference. 

They  all  want  their  dignity  as  free  and 
sovereign  nations  respected.  TTiey  all  want 
to  raise  their  standards  of  living.  They  all 
want  peace. 

Although  President  Elsenhower  has  enor- 
mous personal  prestige  in  Asia,  largely  be- 
cause of  his  emphasis  on  peace  at  the  Geneva 
summit  meeting.  Communist  propaganda  is 
nevertheless  highly  effective  in  presenting 
the  United  SUtes  as  a  Nation  which  wanU 
war  In  Asia  so  that  Americans  can  subse- 
quently exploit  the  Asians. 

Whenever  we  press  an  Asian  country  to 
sign  any  kind  of  a  military-assistance  agree- 
ment, or  even  indirectly  try  to  encourage 
Asian  nations  to  Join  such  things  as  the 
Baghdad  Pact,  of  which  Britain  rather  than 
the  United  States  is  the  nominal  sponsor,  we 
provide  the  Communists  with  rich  propa- 
ganda material.  One  ImporUnt  effect  la 
that  some  of  the  other  Asian  neutral  coun- 
trlee become  siupicioiu.  fantastic  as  we  may 
know  it  to  be,  of  our  motives. 

A  few  days  ago  some  7.000  American  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  descended 
on  Thailand  from  sea  and  air  to  demonstrate 


to  the  Thais  In  a  much  ballyhoocd  operation 
that  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organlaatlon 
has  real  teeth  in  it.  and  Is  not  Just  "a  paper 
tiger."  Undoubtedly  we  convinced  the  Thais 
that  American  armed  might  is  real,  but  tbe 
fact  of  highest  significance  Is  that  no  other 
Asisn  mainland  nation  participated  In  the 
military  nuineuvers. 

Philippine  military  forcee  tork  part,  but 
all  the  rest  were  white  non-Asians— Ameri- 
cans. British.  Australians,  and  New  Zealand- 
ers.  Even  the  Pakistanis,  with  whom  we  have 
a  military  pact  and  to  whom  we  have  given 
mu<^h  military  equipment,  were  conspicu- 
ously at>sent  This  was  despite  the  fact  that 
Pakistan  is  the  sole  Asisn  mainland  nation 
other  than  Thailand  which  Is  a  member  of 
6EATO. 

While  we  are  conducting  a  militsry  dem- 
onstration near  Bangkck  the  Russians  con- 
tinue such  things  as  operating  a  free  medical 
clinic  and  hospital  at  Tehran,  Iran.  Un- 
doubtedly this  clinic  is  also  a  center  for  Com- 
munist espionage,  but  it  Is  an  example  of 
how  clever  the  Russians  are  In  dressing  up 
their  activities  so  as  to  sppoal  to  the  Asians, 
while  we.  In  the  minds  of  the  neutralists, 
appear  to  be  concentrating  on  preparations 
for  war. 

Even  PaklsUn  Is  beginning  to  weigh  the 
relative  value  of  tu  military  pact  with  the 
United  States  in  comparison  with  the  bene- 
fits it  might  get  from  Russia  and  China  If  it 
terminated  its  agreement  with  us.  "went  neu- 
tral" and  signed  peace  and  good  will  treatlsa 
With  the  Communists. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan  volun- 
teered to  me  a  few  weeks  ago.  for  example, 
that  he  was  planning  a  "good  will  mission" 
to  Chins  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  8>c- 
retary  of  State  Dulles'  much  pubUclzed  visit 
to  Karachi  next  month. 

The  American  poettlon  Is  progressively  de- 
teriorating throughout  most  of  Asis.  If  we 
want  to  be  realistic,  we  must  recognize  that 
before  long  we  will  probably  face  one  of  t«o 
alternatives: 

I.  E.ther  the  free  world  must  be  prepsred 
to  accept  the  loss  to  the  Communist  orbit  of 
most  of  what  remains  of  free  Asia,  and  with 
It  the  tin.  and  tungsten,  and.  manganese,  end 
other  natural  resources  on  which  a  substan- 
tial part  of  our  own  national  security  de- 
pends: or 

a.  We  must  rapidly  adopt  a  bold,  Ima^na- 
tlve  and  appealing  policy  in  Asia. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me  what  otu 
policy  toward  southeast  Asia  should  be.  It  Is 
to  adopt  a  partnership  approach  toward  the 
800  million  people  In  the  10  new  ccuntrles 
there  which  have  won  their  independence 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  a  partnership 
in  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  freedom. 
They  have  much  to  give.  We  have  much 
to  give. 

Those  nations,  in  alphabetical  order,  are 
Burma.  Cambodia.  Ceylon.  India,  Indonesia. 
Laos,  PakUtan.  the  Philippines,  South  Korea, 
and  South  Vietnam.  Perhaps  Iran  should 
also  be  Included  in  this  group.  Perhaps  Iran 
should  be  part  of  another  program  for  the 
Middle  East  area. 

Most  of  these  countries  are  economically 
and  politically  extremely  weak,  but  most 
genuinely  went  to  establUh  themselves  as 
Independent,  free,  self-sufficient  democracies. 

The  United  Sutes,  incomparably  the 
strongest  and  richest  democracy  In  the  world, 
ought  to  regard  it  both  as  a  necessity  in 
connection  with  our  own  long-term  national 
security  and  as  a  tangible  affirmation  of  our 
own  basic  philosophical  faith  to  help  these 
struggling  nations  raise  their  living  sUnd- 
ards  and  nudntaln  their  liberties  from  totali- 
tarianism. 

These  nations  are  all  children  of  revolu- 
tion. So  Is  America.  They  all  want  to 
eacap*  war.  sUy  neutral,  and  avoid  en- 
tangling military  allUnces  )ust  as  George 
Waahlngton  In  his  farewell  address  urged  s 
then  weak  United  SUtes  to  do. 


Should  we  criticize  these  politically  Imma- 
ture and  unstable  countries  for  desiring  to 
remsln  neutral  as  between  the  tvro  colossal 
power  bloca.  the  Communist  world,  which 
abuU  many  of  them  on  the  north,  and  the 
free  world,  consisting  primarily  of  the  United 
sutes  snd  BriUln,  plus  a  part  of  north- 
wesurn  Europe,  which  Is  thousands  of  miles 

**Our  own  country  stayed  neutral  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  afur  lU  creation.  We 
have  learned  to  respect  and  esteem  other  na- 
tions which  also  have  wished  to  remain 
neutral.  Sweden  and  Swltaerland  are 
examples. 

Instesd  of  criticizing  these  new  southeast 
Asian  countries  for  their  wish  for  peace 
through  neutrslity.  we  should  give  them  un- 
derstanding encouragement  and  financial 
aid  not  solely  for  reasons  of  otir  own  na- 
tional security,  but  also  because  of  our 
honest  desire  to  see  them  succeed  as  Inde- 
pendent democracies,  and  because  of  our 
deep,  almost  religious.  American  conviction 
that  all  men  should  be  free. 

FortunsUly.  the  chance  Is  good  that  If 
we  set  promptly  snd  Imaginatively  and  sym- 
pstheUcally.  we  can  save  thl^  viUl  quarUr 
of  the  world's  populaUon  snd  probably  at 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  financial  cost  of 
our  Marshall  plan  aid  to  Wesum  Europe. 

But  Asia  is  overwhelmingly  worth  saving 
even  If  the  cost  should  prove  commensuraU 
with  that  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Our  own 
eventual  freedom  nxay  t>e  at  sUke.  Nor,  In 
Increasing  our  expenditures  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid.  should  we  reduce  our  expendi- 
tures to  InUnslfy  our  own  military  strength, 
particularly  In  the  field  of  slentlfic  research 
and  development. 

But  those  Americans  who  regard  foreign 
economic  aid  simply  as  giveaway  programs 
and  glibly  profess  ambitions  to  IlquldaU 
them,  should  be  wary  that  In  the  process 
they  do  not  IlquldaU  the  whole  free  world. 

[Prom  the  New  York  -nmes  of  February  26, 

105«] 
Sovirr  Posxs  a  Nrw  and  GaxATra  Challznoe — 
Stalin's  Ststic   Communism   Is  Ended  as 
New  Era  or  Dynamism  Begins 

(By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 
It  Is  too  much  to  say  that  Moscow  has  been 
-  going  through  a  second  revolution  In  the 
past  10  days. 

But  not  since  1817  have  changes  been 
recorded  In  Russia  that  appear  to  be  fraught 
with  greaUr  poUntlal  significance — and 
danger — for  the  democratic  Western  World, 
than  those  associated  with  the  Communist 
Party's  20th  Congress.  Just  closed. 
What  happened  Is  this : 
The  hollow  plasUr  Image  of  the  30-year 
Stalin  epoch  has  been  smashed  from  Ite  Iron 
pedesUl.  And  from  the  tremendous  dust 
cloud  and  drab  debris  has  emerged  the  glis- 
tening outline  of  a  new — and  far  more 
threatening — Communist  dynamic. 

The  threat  and  the  danger  lie  In  two  ma- 
jor factors:  The  style  of  the  new  Communist 
dynamic  Is  fresh,  self -confident,  and  original. 
And  the  content  of  the  dynamic  Is  pragmatic, 
supple,  and  designed  deliberately  to  appeal 
to  many  men  of  varied  political  convictions, 
social  status,  and  economic  situation. 
cwsi.LKifCK  TO  arauT 
Let  no  one  mistake  this— the  new  doctrine 
and  the  new  coxirse  the  Moacow  leaders  have 
unveiled  In  the  past  few  days  confront  the 
democratic  Western  World  with  an  awesome 
challenge. 

It  Is  not  a  challenge  that  democracy  cannot 
meet,  but  It  U  a  challenge  that  will  put  the 
West  on  lU  mettle  and  draw  upon  Ito  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  resoureea.  And  It  Is 
going  to  require  thinking  and  planning  ami 
Imagination  on  the  part  of  western  leaders. 

For  here  Is  no  mere  mlllUry  challenge— 
although  behind  It.  Marshal  Oeorgl  K.  Zhu- 
kov  afllrmed,  lies  the  fast  mounting  stockpUe 


of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet  de- 
velopment of  1,500-mlle  ballistic  missiles,  the 
glimmering  silhouette  of  Soviet  Intercon- 
tinental Jet  aircraft. 

Of  course  the  Soviet  regime  has  not  sud- 
denly reversed  the  world  balance  of  forces, 
or  cut  the  Gordlan  knoU  of  all  Its  basic 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems  at 
one  fell  swoop.  Vast  problems  He  ahead  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  and  the  Communist 
world. 

Nothing  that  was  done  In  Moscow  the  past 
10  days  proves  that  the  Communist  Party 
Secretary.  Nlklte  S.  Khrushchev,  and  his 
comrades  have  found  a  solution  to  Russia's 
chronic  problem  of  agricultural  underpro- 
duction. 

Nothing  that  has  been  done  demonstrates 
that  the  Soviet  Union  U  going  to  be  able  to 
eliminate  tbe  coercions  of  police  power  and 
stete-wielded  terror. 

Notlung  that  was  accomplished  by  the 
Communist  Congress  proved  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  would  be  able  to  abolish  the  kind 
of  Intrigue  and  ambition  which  led  to  the 
rise  of  Stalin. 

ASIAM   AMOVUKKT 

Nor  did  Moscow's  new  definition  of  alter- 
nate roaas  that  lead  to  communism  suggest 
that  Russia  and  Communist  China  may  not. 
ultimately,  fall  apart  In  an  argiunent  over 
who  shall  be  master  of  Asia. 

The  Russian  leaders  did  dot  suddenly  ac- 
quire the  technological  know-how  to  enable 
them  to  surpass  America's  Industrial  and 
economic  lead. 

In  all  these  respects — and  a  good  many 
other*— the  United  SUtes  and  lU  Western 
allies  maintain  enormous  advauUges  over 
Moscow  and  its  allies. 

But  tbe  decisions  and  tbe  speeches  of  Mos- 
cow put  the  Western  world  on  fair  warning: 
Russia  Is  not  going  to  stand  still  and  the  free 
world  cannot  expect  to  retain  iU  advantages 
by  a  policy  of  drift  and  Inaction. 

The  storm  signals  are  up  and  flying  plain 
for  all  to  see. 

The  essential  thing  that  has  emerged  from 
the  addresses  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  Premier 
Nikolai  A.  Bulganln,  Anastas  I.  Mikoyan.  and 
the  others  Is  that  Soviet  Russia  has  broken 
with  the  Ideological  and  political  cUchte  of 
tbe  SUlln  regime. 

Taking  a  realistic  look  at  the  world  around 
them  the  Soviet  leaders  have  set  full  sail  on 
a  new  cotirse  that  they  confidently  anticipate 
will  gain  world  leadership  and,  ultimately,  a 
Communist  wwld. 

MOaS  THAN  TACTICS 


It  Is  easy  to  shnig  off  the  Communist 
speeches  as  just  a  tactic  or  a  revision  of  the 
party  line.  They  are  both.  But  they  are 
considerably  more  than  mere  Uctlcs  and 
they  reflect  a  startling  Soviet  self-confidence. 

The  theoretical  basis  for  the  new  course 
proclaimed  In  Moscow  was  In  the  repudiation 
of  three  doctrinal  theses,  originally  pro- 
claimed by  Lcnln  but  reduced  to  a  catechism 
by  SUlln. 

The  repudiated  theses  were: 

1.  The  InevlUblUty  of  wars  so  long  as  cap- 
italism exlste  In  some  coimtrles. 

2.  The  ImposslbUlty  of  eeUbllshing  eom- 
munlsm  except  by  armed  revolution  and  civil 
war.  .    , 

8.  The  existence  <rf  "capitalist  encircle- 
ment" of  Rxissia  constituting  an  ever-present 
threat  to  Soviet  security. 

Tb»  new  Communist  platform  declare: 

That  war  is  no  longer  inevlUble  beeatise 
of  the  factual  balance  of  forces  between 
East  and  West;  that  there  are  many  routes 
to  communism  including  parliamentary 
pathways  (a  doctrine  that  sails  so  does  to 
the  Fabian  gradualist  socialism  that  tbe 
Moacow  orators  were  bard  put  to  ahow  how 
It  differed) ,  and  that  In  place  of  capitalist 
encirclement  there  are  now  S  world  sya- 
tems.  1  eapltaUst.  and  1  Commimlst. 

It  Is  the  new,  free-and-easy  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Marxist  dialectic  that  enal4ed 


Moscow  to  restore  relations  with  the  heretic 
regime  of  Marshal  Tito  in  Belgrade;  to  find 
conu-adeshlp  In  the  quasi-socialistic  na- 
tionalist movemente  of  India  and  Burma;  to 
reopen  the  long-barricaded  avenues  toward 
rapprochement  with  Socialist  and  left  wing" 
movemenU  everywhere. 

But  these  doctrinal  changes — revolution- 
ary as  they  are — are  only  surface  Indications 
of  the  deep  break  with  the  SUlln  regime. 

BHATTCaiNO  Or  BTAUK 

The  true  drama  of  the  past  10  days  has 
come  In  the  new  leaderships'  treatment  of 
images.  Not  only  has  the  sUtue  of  Stalin 
been  hurled  from  lU  fundament,  the  lead- 
ers have  danced  upon  the  fragmenU. 

Director  of  this  Bolshevik  ceremonial  was 
Mr.  Mikoyan,  one  of  Stalin's  earliest  pro- 
teges but  now  emerging  as  a  man  to  whom 
the  name  and  memory  of  SUlln  are  as  much 
anathema  as  that  of  Leon  Trotsky  was  to 
the  late  Generalissimo. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Mikoyan  speak  with  open 
contempt  for  the  economic  theses  of  Stalin; 
not  only  did  he  toss  aside  tbe  falsified  8U- 
Itnlst  history  of  the  Communist  movement; 
not  only  did  he  call  for  rehablllUtlon  of 
many  accused  victims  of  SUUn's  pufgies; 
not  only  did  he  strongly  IndlcaU  that  the 
absolute  anathema  on  Trotsky  himself  was  to 
be  lifted,  Mr.  Mikoyan  went  further. 

He  went  so  far  that  a  question  could  legiti- 
mately be  asked  as  to  what.  If  anything, 
the  new  leaders  propose  to  preserve  of  SU- 
Un's repuUtlon. 

What  Mr.  Mikoyan  did  was  to  sneer,  pub- 
licly, at  the  holiest  Ikon  In  the  SUlln  reli- 
quary— the  quasl-religlous,  semlmystic  oath 
to  Lenin  that  Stalin  took  at  Lenin's  ftmeral 
bier. 

Mr.  Mikoyan  coupled  his  sneer  about  those 
who  svrear  by  Lenin  with  an  equally  acid 
reference  to  one  of  Lenin's  most  famous 
documents — the  "will  and  testament"  left 
as  a  guidance  to  the  party. 
The  testament  was  suppressed  by  Stalin. 
(Lenin  spoke  of  SUlln 's  hastiness,  admin- 
istrative Impulsiveness,  spite,  rudeness,  lack 
of  patience,  loyalty  and  Impoliteness  and 
called  for  his  removal  as  party  secretary.) 

'    LXMnr's  voics 
Now,  It  U  apparent,  the  tesUment  will  be 
published,  as  well  as  a  wealth  of  antl-Stalln 
material  written  by  old  Bolsheviks  and  long 
concealed  in  the  party  archives. 

But  It  Is  not  only  to  the  past — their  own 
past — that  the  new  leaders  are  looking  with 
hard,  fresh  eyes.  They  are  looking  around 
themselves  at  the  world  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  bright  and  naive  wonder  of  men  who 
have  suddenly  cast  off  bandages  that  sput- 
tered their  view  for  many  years. 

They  do  not  appear  to  be  frightened  by 
what  they  see.  Thus,  an  address  by  Dlmltrl 
T.  Shepllov,  the  editor  of  Pravda  and  Com- 
munist Party  secreUry,  who  may  be  being 
groomed  to  replace  V.  M.  Molotov  In  the 
Foreign  Office,  takes  a  good,  hard  look  at 
propaganda  toward  the  United  SUtes— not  In 
the  cUch*s  of  Fascist  beasU  and  warmongers, 
but  In  terms  that  would  make  senac  on  Msdl- 
■on  Avenue. 

•CALxxKOV's  coimxztniON 
Thus,  when  former  Premier  Oeorgl  M. 
Malenkov,  now  Minister  of  Electrtc  Power 
Buttons,  discussed  Russta's  power  sltustlon 
he  cast  the  body  of  his  address  In  the  form 
of  a  discussion  of  the  American  power  In- 
dustry that  gives  some  credit  to  the  vlslbn 
of  American  electricity  magnates. 

This  new  free-wheeling  kind  of  commu- 
«it«m  once  again  compels  the  foreign  Com- 
munist parties  to  make  a  hairpin  turn  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  Some  of  ^^^^J^^ 
o^uinly  wlU  be  dumped  over  the  pree^oe. 
But  by  Junking  moet  d  ^^^'^^^^fj^^ 
except  the  concentration  on  hasse  neavy  m- 

aagtrr  and  Ho.  1  Pdort^T  *^  ^* 
In  the  Kronlln  nave  reUcv«d  *^ 
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ot  m  hMTy  burden  and  thus  mmOm  the  Soritt 
ebaneng*  to  tb*  West  mora  «ertou&  They 
bare  gotw  far  tn  what  from  a  moral  stand- 
point has  been  tbelr  prime  taak — to  restore 
to  conunvnlsm  some  of  tbe  vlaUUty  and 
dynamism  It  lost  la  tlw  long  ysars  of 
Stalinism. 

[rtam  the  New  Tork  Times  of  February  30. 
19MI 

RxTSsiANS  Am*  Scobiho  m  AaiAir  Psopa- 
OAifiM — TH«m  Tauc  or  An»  Wmetwr 
BiBonB  Has  Attxai.  nt  Poaicn  Ooloiviai. 
AsEAs   THnx   Aim   iw   AnicA — Bbbo«s   of 

XTIVTRD  ©TATIS  DlTLOlMCT 

(By  Tbomas  J.  Hamilton) 
Altboach  the  democratto  caviee  bas  lost 
ground  almost  evcrywbere  tai  the  last  few 
months,  the  Sortet  Union's  new  psycho- 
logical economic  offensive  has  Inflicted  par- 
ticularly heavy  losses  In  Asia.  John  Sher- 
man Cooper.  United  States  Amtmssador  In 
Ifsw  Delhi.  India,  has  fought  Tallnntly.  but 
he  has  had  to  concede  that  relations  be- 
tween the  United  SUtas  and  India  are 
deleikjiatlng. 

Paul  Hoirman  and  John  Cowles  are  even 
more  peestnUstle  at»ut  the  posltk>n  of  the 
Uhlted  Statca  throughorut  South  Asia.  Both 
are  urging  large  Increasee  In  our  program  of 
economic  assistance,  and  Mr.  Cowles  In  fact 
wants  the  United  States  to  lend  India  tt 
binion  m  the  next  5  years  without  taking 
Into  account  whatever  la  heeded  In  the  rert 
•C  Asia. 

A  billion  dollars  la.  at  course,  a  lot  of 
money.  But  It  Is  small  In  eomparlaon  with 
the  billions  that  the  United  Statee  spent  on 
the  Marshall  plan.  Official  figures  show.  In 
fact,  that  since  the  war.  and  Including  con- 
tributions to  International  relief  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  loans  and  granU  to  Indi- 
vidual countries,  the  United  States  has  pro> 
Tided  #55  billion  In  foreign  economic  asalst- 


aaconans  mam 

Thanks  In  large  part  to  the  help  that  both 
friend  and  foe  reeetred  from  the  United 
Statee.  the  war-derastated  countries  bare 
made  excellent  recoveries.  There  Is  no 
longer  much  danger  that  they  will  go  Com- 
munist: If  France  or  Italy  should  do  so  now. 
It  would  be  l)ecau»e  they  had  lost  the  art  of 
governing  themselves,  not  because  they  are 
poor. 

The  United  States  la  now  confronted  with 
a  different  problem,  the  demand  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  for  help  tn  raising 
their  standards  of  living. 

If  this  were  still  the  age  of  Victoria,  the 
countries  making  such  demands  would  be 
promptly  sent  about  their  business.  They 
would  be  told  that  they  had  a  chotce  between 
saving  their  mpney.  so  that  they  could  pay 
for  their  own  development,  or  of  allowing 
American  or  European  investor*  to  do  It  for 
them — of  course  at  a  suitable  rate  of  return. 

The  underdeveloped  countries,  whether 
they  are  In  Asia  or  Africa  or  Latin  America, 
are  In  no  mood  to  accept  such  an  answer. 
Their  very  low  per  capita  hicome  makes  It 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  pay 
for  hydroelectric  projects,  or  factories,  or 
malaria  control  out  of  savlngsw  And  the  few 
eountries  that  are  still  willing  to  allow  pri- 
vate Inveetor*  from  the  outside  to  step  in  are 
very  reluctant  to  permit  the  divldeada  neces- 
sary to  attract  risk  capital. 

Tbla  situation,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  meeting  between  Preaident  ■taenhower 
and  Marshal  Nikolai  A.  Bulg&nln  allayed 
many  fears  of  Soviet  aggression,  ^as  made 
to  order  for  the  resourceful  men  who  suc- 
ceeded Stalin.  I 

lUey  had  alrea4y  reversed  hla  refusal  to 
give  anybody  anything  and  had  contributed 
to  the  United  Mationa  technical  ft'^ttanr* 
program;  lyns  they  have  offered  ecoxMinic 
aaslstanoa  to  India,  Burma,  Indonesia.  Iran, 


and  Afghanistan,  to  Egypt.  Syria,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, and  Lebanon,  to  Liberia,  to  all  of  Latin 
America. 


lb  most  Instances  It  has  turned  otit  that 
this  help  was  to  be  In  the  form  of  a  loan 
or  trade.  But  since  the  Soviet  Union  was 
willing  to  accept  payment  In  Egyptian  cotton 
or  Burmese  rice,  which  the  owners  had  not 
been  able  to  sell  elsewhere,  this  crested  no 
difficulties:  the  countries  concerned  said 
that  they  would  rather  pey  In  this  way  than 
accept  the  strings  they  feel  are  tied  around 
the  gifts  proffered  by  the  United  Statee. 

The  Soviet  economic  program  has  been 
backed  up  by  a  propaganda  campaign  empha- 
sizing the  solidarity  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  Asian  and  African  countries  and  demand- 
ing the  end  of  colonialism.  Asian  friends  of 
the  United  States.  In  partlctilar  Oeneralls- 
slmo  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Or.  Syngman 
Rhee,  are  assailed  as  Imperialist  lackeys,  and 
Auertcal  responsibility  for  keeping  Commu- 
nist China  out  of  the  United  Nations  Is  sd- 
dueed  as  the  final  proof  that  the  United 
States  Is  on  the  side  of  colonialism. 

Most  damaging  of  all  are  the  claims  that 
the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  do  away  with  the 
atomic  bomb,  the  United  States  wants  to 
keep  It;  the  Povlet  Union  Is  not  trying  to 
oon>pel  anybody  to  Join  anything,  the  United 
States  will  1:iot  rest  untU  It  has  forred  the 
whole  world  to  ^in  an  anti-Soviet  alliance: 
the  Soviet  Union  wants  peace,  the  United 
States  wants  war. 

TBS  iNsiAst  nsw 

Public  opinion  polls  tn  India  show  an 
amazing  number  ckf  persona  who  believe  that 
it  is  the  United  States  that  threstcns  peace; 
the  number  who  hold  the  Soviet  Union 
guilty  Is  exUemely  small — so  small  that 
Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev,  in  bis  fpeech  at  the 
aoth  Communist  Party  Congress,  made  a 
special  appeal  to  the  leading  neutralist  coun- 
tries— India.  Burma.  Afghanistan.  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  champion  of  the  Arab  countries  against 
Israel,  including  the  sale  of  Czechoalovak 
planes  to  Egypt,  is  part  of  this  pattern. 

Aa  anybody  will  testify  who  has  spent  an 
afternoon  in  the  delegates'  lounge  of  the 
United  Nations,  this  propaganda  has  made 
headway  not  only  in  these  countries,  but  In 
othsr  Asian  and  African  nations.  It  has 
been  assisted  by  a  series  of  errors  In  United 
States  policy  statements:  outstanding  are 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles'  reference  to  Ooa 
as  a  Portviguese  province  and  his  brink  of  war 
claim,  the  confusion  over  the  Saudi  Arabian 
tanks,  and  the  confusion  aboat  the  Air  Force 
balloons. 


Since  Imitation  Is  the  slncerest  form  ot 
flattery,  the  United  States  now  knows  how 
well  Its  program  of  economic  aid  has  served 
the  cause  of  freedom.  However,  its  useful- 
ness has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  con- 
ditions sttacbed  to  the  assistance. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  much  more 
leeway.  Furthermore,  although  the  Soviet 
union  makes  quite  rare  that  its  good  works 
take  the  tangible  form  of  a  steel  mill,  many 
United  States  donations  have  been  hard  to 
Identify,  or  have  l;>een  commingled  with  proj- 
ects locally  financed.  Needless  to  say.  United 
States  farm  surpluses  are  so  mountainous 
that,  while  we  can  give  away  help,  we  can- 
not allow  anybody  to  pay  for  It  with  rice 
or  cotton. 

For  all  these  reaaons.  a  reappraisal  to  In 
order  of  the  methods  that  tbe  United  States 
has  used  to  combat  Soviet  subversion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  laying  the 
facts  of  life  as  they  are  on  the  table  for 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people  to 


see.  7  am  glad  the  Senator  has  seen  flt 
to  make  his  speech  this  afternoon,  be- 
cause I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  testi- 
mony given  on  last  Friday,  which  seemed 
•  to  iXMiicate.  so  far  as  our  relationship 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned, 
that  we  are  on  top  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  in  retreat. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  quite 
graphically  i>ointed  out  that  in  south 
central  Asia.  Bulganin  and  Khrushcher 
have  made  great  gains;  that  in  the  Near 
East  they  have  leap-frogged  the  waU  of 
containment:  that  in  Africa.  Western 
Europe.  South  America,  and  elscwber* 
they  are  on  the  march. 

I  think  the  record  win  bear  out  the 
Senator  that  since  Just  before  the  Gen- 
eva Conference,  the  summit  meetins  of 
last  July,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  on 
the  dipkxnatic  and  economic  offensive; 
and  I  am  afraid,  on  the  basis  of  recent 
evidmce  in  the  field  of  air  and  gtilded 
missiles,  they  not  only  are  on  the  march, 
but  are  ahead  of  us.  as  well. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  to  be 
commended  for  laying  the  facts  on  the 
table.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate,  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people  will  take 
cognteance  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  said  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
especially  because  there  is  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  or.  for  that  matter,  no  one  in 
tiie  country  who  has  given  more  serious 
and  persistent  attention  to  conditions  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  who  knows  more 
about  the  real  conditions  which  exist  In 
our  foreign  relations,  than  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
the  speech  he  has  made  on  American  lor- 
eign  policy.  It  is  a  speech  which  I  hope 
will  be  treated  as  the  opening  of  a  his- 
toric debate  on  that  subject  In  thai  de- 
bate every  single  facet  of  our  foreign 
policy  will  be  laid  before  the  American 
people,  because  they  are  entitled  to  know 
what  Is  taking  place  In  that  field.  They 
are  entitled  to  have  the  administration 
disclose  to  them  the  facts  about  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

This  afternoon  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  debate.  As  he  knows.  I  feel  that  the 
greatest  issue  which  faces  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  is  as 
to  public  disclosure.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  keeping  secret  from  the 
American  people  a  great  many  things 
which  they  are  enUtled  to  know.  It  Is 
the  American  people  who  will  die.  and 
will  die  by  the  miUions.  if  DuUes  stumbles 
oil  the  briiiic  I  have  no  confidence  in 
his  equllilirlum  or  footing.  I  am  satis- 
'  fled  that  if  the  American  people  do  not 
put  a  eheck  on  Mr.  Dulles.  If  we  do  not 
combat  the  kind  of  philosophy  which  he 
expressed  at  the  hearing  last  FMday.  he 
will  lead  us  off  the  brink. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Axicansas. 
80  far  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is 
concerned.  I  intend  to  discuss  foreign 
policy  In  the  months  ahead.  So  far  aa  I 
am  concerned,  there  is  not  going  to  b« 
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any  facet  of  the  subject  which  will  not 
be  subject  to  debate. 
Mr.   SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President. 

will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
last  Friday  during  the  hearings,  and  I 
read  his  speech  yesterday.  I  did  not 
understand  in  any  of  his  statements  on 
Friday  or  yesterday  that  he  said  he 
would  not  reassess  or  constantly  renew 
and  invigorate  American  foreign  policy. 
I  would  say  further  that  I  would  take  his 
statement  made  on  Friday  and  again  on 
yesterday  as  being  perhaps  optimistic — 
perhaps  too  optimistic — but  certainly  we 
cannot  proceed  on  a  basis  of  great  pessi- 
mism. I  see  nothing  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  in^ntional  misrepresentation 
of  any  facts.  The  statement  was  one. 
rather,  of  optimism  and  faith,  of  con- 
stantly looking  toward  how  the  policy 
could  be  reassessed  and  improved,  but 
not  remain  sUtic.  That  is  the  impres- 
sion I  received  from  the  hearing  of  last 
Friday.  That  is  the  way  I  read  his  state- 
ment of  yesterday. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Surely  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  not  deny— for 
the  record  Is  very  clear — that  I  remarked 
during  the  course  of  my  questioning  of 
the  Secretary  on  Friday  that,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Russians  appeared  to  be  mak- 
ing progress  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Secretaiy  of  State  categorically  denied 
that.  He  said  absolutely  they  were  not 
making  progress  at  all.  I  believe  he 
used  the  precise  words  "absolutely  not." 
He  said  further  that  these  changes  in 
Russia's  policy,  which  most  of  us  have 
interpreted  as  a  refinement,  not  a 
change,  in  poUcy,  are  an  indication  of 

It  is  true  that  In  this  field  there  Is 
bound  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion, 
but  I  submit  to  the  Senator,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  is  supposed  to  be  most 
familiar  with  matters  in  this  field,  is  the 
only  one,  so  far  as  I  have  noted,  among 
commentators  or  public  men,  who  has 
interpreted  Russia's  moves  in  that  way. 
I  think  one  has  to  reach  his  own  con- 
clusion as  to  why  the  Secretary  of  State 
takes  this  attitude.    I  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  that.    I  have  already  stated  how 
I  feel  about  it.    But  I  must  add  it  is  not 
a  question  of  being  pessimistic  or  opti- 
misUc:  it  is  a  question  of  trying  to  assess 
the  situation  as  it  really  is.    For  ex- 
ample, I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  disturl)ed 
about  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  that  he  beUeves  the  Russians  have 
made  great  progress  in  that  area  in  the 
la-st  year.    Specifically,  Russia's  dealings 
with  Egypt  and  her  offer  of  arms  to  other 
countries  in  the  area  of  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  acceptance  of  such  arms  by  those 
people,    certainly    have    been   tmprece- 
dented  in  modern  times. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  T  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  realistic  discu&sion  of  this  sit- 


uation. I  think  that  Is  exactly  what  it 
Is.  If  I  tmderstand  correctly  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  it 
is  that  we  ought  to  review  these  matters 
realistically,  neither  optimistically  nor 
pessimistically,  but  as  they  actually 
exist. 

Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  service 
which  can  be  rendered  the  American  peo- 
ple by  overplaying  optimism,  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  de- 
scribed it,  in  the  way  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  did  on  last  Fiiday  and 
on  other  occasions? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  I  know  that 
on  other  occasions,  including  executive 
sessions  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
minimized  the  seriousness  of  some  of  the 
acute  international  problems.    The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  asked  whether  a 
service  is  rendered  by  such  optimism. 
To«the  contrary,  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  overly  optimistic,  I  think  it  is  defi- 
nitely a  disservice,  for  we  are  then  not 
able  to  exercise  properly  our  functions 
in  the  Senate.    The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  I  give  the  best  attention  we 
can  to  these  matters,  but  we  are  limited 
in  our  sources  of  information.    We  are 
very  reluctant  under  the  circumstances 
to  take  issue  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
on  a  matter  of  fact.    But  when  every- 
thing we  know  and  everything  we  read 
about  our  international  relations  is  con- 
trary to  what  the  Secretary  of  State  told 
us  in  the  meeting  last  Friday,  it  is  time 
to  speak  out  and  demand  that  he  justify 
such  optimism.    I  do  not  think  he  can 
support  it.    But  the  harm  is  done  when 
people  hear  or  read  his  assertion  that 
conditions  are  better  and  that  we  are 
on  the  march,  and  the  Russians  have 
failed.    People  wish  to  believe  that  all 
is  well  in  the  world.    If  they  are  encour- 
aged to  believe  it  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  cur  function  as  a  Senate  is  made 
difficult,  because  we  have  to  be  supported 
by  enliehtened  public  opinion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Even  though  peo- 
ple like  to  believe  optimistic  statements, 
does  not  the  Senator  think  they  also 
would  want  to  accept  the  proof  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  correctly  advised  as 
to  what  the  true  situation  is  at  all  times? 
Mr.    FULBRIOHT.    I    certainly    do. 
Because  people  like  to  hear  such  opti- 
mistic reports,  it  makes  it  very  danger- 
ous.   We  have  to  be  careful  not  to  be 
overly  optimistic.    From  the  standpoint 
of  national  security,  it  is  safer  to  be 
pessimistic  than  to  be  overly  optimistic. 
It  is  natural  for  people  to  believe  we 
excel  not  only  in  this  field,  but  in  other 
fields  as  well.    So  there  Is  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  not  to  paint 
an  unjustifiably  rosy  picture.    To  do  so 
endangers  the  very  foundations  of  our 
national  security. 


offered  by  Mr.  ANcnsoN  for  himself  and 
other  Senators  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativx  Clkkk.  On  page  1. 
beginning  with  line  6,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  line  2  on  page  2.  as 
follows: 

PKICS   SUPVORT  UEVCLS — BASIC   COVlf  OOSmS 

Sac.  101.  Section  101  (d)  (6)  of  the  Agrl- 
culttiral  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(S)  except  as  provided  In  section  402.  the 
level  of  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price  for  the  1956  and 
1957  crops  of  any  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity other  than  wheat  if  producers  have 
not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  therefor." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  for  the^purpose 
of  making  the  question  of  90-percent 
support  prices  the  pending  business. 

I  desire  also  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  added  to  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  amendment  which  also  per- 
tains to  minimum  acreages  on  cotton. 
Because  we  have  had  a  discussion  of  that 
subject  previously,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  estimated  1957  State  allo- 
cations of  national  1  percent  reserve  for 
additional  acreage  for  minimum  farm 
allotments  pursuant  to  Senate  bill  3183. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Ettimated  1957  State  alloeationa  of  national 
1 -percent  reserve  for  additional  acreage  for 
minimum  farm  allotmenta  pursuant  to  5. 
3183 


State 


Alabama .... 

Aricona 

Arlcansaii 

California j.. 

Florida 

Oeor^ia ... 

IllinoiR . — 

Kansas .. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mi«si!!!rint>i 

Mlsaoiui 

Nevada ..- 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina. 

OlOationia 

Routh  CaroUoa. 

TeniteasM 

Texas... 

Vininis 


State  allo- 
cation from 
national 
reserve  ' 


Stale  eon- 

tribuiinn  to 

nulional 

reserve' 


rnited  SUtes. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  designated  as 
•*2-23-6»-4)." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  CMr.  Nwr- 
sncBR  in  the  chair).    Tbe  amendment 


27,  om 
ano 

9.900 

1.000 

S.400 

18,1(10 

lUO 

0 

aoo 

8,Mn 

21.400 

2,!i00 

fl 

800 

10.400 

6,000 

IS,  goo 

17,  an 
ao,«n 

l.iOO 


174,000 


10, 252 

8.436 

14. 24.S 

7,824 

S70 

0,032 

SI 

fl 

7H 

Muo 

1(1. 4M 

3,7H1 

2S 

1,7»4 

4.  MM 

a4sc 

7.m 

6,6S5 

74,100 

171 


i7a,ou 


1  Estimates  basted  on  additional  acreace  n«^,*»- 
vek>ped  for  similar  ixirposes  in  connection  with  IMfl 
acresie  allotmenU  on  U»e  assumption  of  (I)  apportion  nf 
100  perwnt  of  coontv  allotments  to  farms  and  <">crea*  "f 
fsnTallotmenU  to  t Ae  lancer trf 4 a*r« or  W^^f "^  "' "^ 
highest  planted  acr««e  for  the  3  y«*»,»»»  »?**;  ^ 
1065  and  (2)  a  1067  ostionai  acreace  aUotment  of  17^ 
miUion  acras.  oc  toe  same  oo  Uie  l»fi«  national  aoee^ 

""•T^^nt  of  Uie  \9!»  State  acreare  »"?*"«* -J** 
1996  aSotmeiits  used  here  for  pun«<^  °L^°°?1*!2^ 
$Set  W57  Stale  altotmenu  have  iwl  been  dctmaiBert. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  Praaktent.  win  Uw 

Senator  from  Mkmimtppk  yield  for  m 
perUaaenUuT  Inquiry? 

Mr.  XABHiAMD.    I  yield. 

The  FRSSXDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wUl  sUte  It. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Chair  If  the 
amenolmffnt  Just  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  la  the  pending  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.    That  is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  jrleld 
to  that  I  may  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimooa  consent  to  yield  to  the  dla- 
tingulahed  Senator  from  Msusachuaetts, 
without  loalng  my  right  to  tlie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-    Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  ia  so  ordered. 
•TAraauwz  am  »•-»•  tAw— casoo  ptcmsMca 

ACT 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  MlaalasippL 

Mr.  Praaldent,  I  should  like  to  bring 
briefly  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
aetloo  recently  taken  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
wMeh  I  beUere  may  well  hare  graire 
consequences  for  our  Nation,  particu- 
larly as  respects  our  merchant  marine. 
but  equally  as  it  affects  both  our  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  surplus  disposal 
and.  ultimately,  our  national  defend. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  action  of  the 
committee  In  approving  In  section  307 
of  8.  3183.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19M. 
the  exemptlcn  of  the  50-50  cargo  prefer- 
ence proTlslons  of  the  act  of  March  26, 
1934— Forty-eighth  Statute  at  Large, 
page  500 — as  amended  by  the  act  of 
June  29.  1936— Forty-ninth  Statute. 
page  1987.  and  the  act  of  August  26. 
1954— Sixty-eighth  Statute,  page  832. 

By  action  of  the  committee,  these  acts 
are  declared  not  to  apply  to  transactions 
xmder  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended.  In  other  words,  the  fair 
and  equal  treatment  represented  by  the 
50-50  shipping  law — Public  Law  664. 
August  26,  1954— is  being  destroyed,  and 
we  are  left  to  conclude  that  the  commit- 
tee has  oTerlooked  the  advantages — no. 
the  necessities — of  that  measure  which 
equally  divides  the  transport  of  farm 
stirplus  cargoes  between  American  and 
foreign  ships. 

It  has  been  clear  to  the  Congress  for 
many  years,  as  demonstrated  by  con- 
sistent congressional  action  in  the  past, 
that,  if  we  were  ever  to  be  without  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine,  for- 
eign maritime  powers  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  carry  out  goods  at  times  and 
from  ports  of  their  own  choosing  and  at 
whatever  prices  the  American  traffic 
could  be  forced  to  bear.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  a  United  States  flag  fleet  is 
our  protection  against  a  situation  which 
would  permit  such  arbitrary  and  costly 
action.  

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

The  PRKBIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  ylekl  to  the 
Senator  txom  Maryland? 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  have  the  floor :  the  Senator  from 


Mtaataatppi  [Mr.  EAatuurs]  baa  yielded 
tome. 

Mr.  AIKKN.  Mr.  Prcaldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  cooaent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maanchuaetta  may  be  permitted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  yield  for  too  long. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  wish  to  break  my  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  MlsslsstppL  I  told  him 
the  number  of  minutes  I  would  speak. 
However.  I  am  glad  to  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  £0 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUTLEIl.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  know 
that  this  matter  came  up  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  that  section  307  was  Inserted  In  the 
bin  without  hokiing  any  hearlnfs.  after 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  had 
promised  the  American  Legion,  the  Val- 
erana  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  other  iroopa 
Intereated  In  the  American  merchant 
marine  that  hearlnga  would  be  held  be- 
fore any  action  was  taken? 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  I  knew  there 
had  not  been  any  hearings;  and  later  In 
my  remarks  I  ahall  point  out  that  I  b?- 
liev?  this  matter  should  be  heard  before 
the  proper  committee  as  •  separate  mat- 
ter, and  not  included  In  the  agricultural 
bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Dies  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  also  know  that  the 
difference  between  the  world  price  per 
ton  and  the  American  price  per  ton  is 
only  approximately  25  cents? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALI..  I  am  gtad  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Maryland  tell  me 
that;  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  And  that  we  now  carry 
in  American  bottoms  only  approximately 
22  percent  of  our  total  commerce.  So 
the  50-I;0  cargoes  could  make  very  little 
dlfTercnce.  In  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  SALTQ:;stalL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  that  infor- 
mation. 

A  healthy  American  merchant  marine 
Insurco  stability  boLh  of  rate  and  of  serv- 
ice, and  the  merest  glance  over  our  his- 
tory reveals  painfully  clearly  that  when 
we  have  been  without  an  adequate  mer- 
chant fleet — invariably  at  times  when  we 
needed  it  most — the  consequences  for 
America  have  been  immediate  and  pain- 
ful, both  economically  and  as  regards  our 
national  defence.  Economically,  we 
have  always  paid  for  such  neglect  in  sky- 
rocketing freight  rates,  or  in  goods  piling 
up  in  our  warehouses  and  on  the  docks 
because  they  could  not  be  shipped  at  the 
prices  demanded. 

Public  Law  664.  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act.  more  familiarly  known  as  the  50-50 
Law.  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  legislation 
which  contribute  to  the  strength,  the 
health,  and  the  elTectlveness  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  with  consequent  wide- 
spread benefits  for  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
This  Is  one  of  the  simplest  pieces  of  legis- 
lation on  our  books.  It  provides  merely 
that  at  least  half  of  aU  overseas  cargo 
owned  by  our  Government  and  paid  for 
by  American  taxpayers  shall  be  carried  in 
United  States  merchant  ships,  provided 
they  are  available  at  reasonable  rates. 
On  nine  separate  occasions  since  1948^ 


Ooncraaa  haa  vrtttan  thia  MMM  pcovlalon 
into  various  aid  programs.  The  Cargo 
Preference  Act  of  Itself  made  it  unnecea- 
sary  to  repeat  that  procedure  each  time 
a  similar  prcgram  was  authortacd. 

The  Cargo  Preference  Act,  as  fair  and 
equitable  a  piece  of  legislation  aa  can  be 
recaUed.  has  done  several  worthwhile 
things: 

First.  It  has  expressed  the  wUl  of  the 
Congress  that  narrowly  conceived,  un- 
realistic demands  that  all  farm  surplus 
cargoes  be  mcved  in  United  States  ships 
manned  by  American  seamen  be  rejected 
as  Impractical  and  definitely  not  In  our 
country's  best  lntere::t. 

Second.  It  recognizes  the  two-way 
character  of  foreign  trade,  by  assuring 
that  foreign  nations  shaU  be  permitted 
to  earn  dollars  by  carryin:;  part  of  o\ur 
exports  and  Imports. 

Third.  By  a  Judicious  and  sensible  rec- 
ognition of  the  purposes  and  provl^ona 
of  Public  Law  460.  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  19M, 
in  effect  made  f  uU  and  equal  partaen  of 
American  agriculture  and  the  American 
merchant  marine  In  the  moat  extensive 
and  aoundly  progreaatva  program  of 
world  rehablllutlon  and  Intemaflonal 
good  win  that  hlatory  has  aver  seen. 

The  Impreselon  is  being  created  by 
foreign  marltUne  Intcreeta  that  our  bur- 
densome farm  surpluses  wlU  not  be  pur- 
chased abroad  unless  and  untU  the  M-ftO 
law  is  abandoned.  They  have  eatab- 
Ushed  as  their  Crst  beachhead  in  thla 
attack  title  I  of  Public  Law  400.  which 
we  know  more  familiarly  as  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act.  Under  this  title  food  surpluses  In 
excess  of  normal  exports  may  be  sold 
overseas  for  foreign  cuiTendes.  The 
50-50  principle  embodied  in  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  applies  to  cargoes  that 
move  under  this  program,  just  as  it  does 
to  all  cargoes  financed  by  our  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  of  course, 
why  any  thoughtful  farmer  or  turn  or- 
ganization  head  is  concerned  whenever 
there  is  the  slightest  suggestion  that  any- 
thing whatever  may  be  permitted  to  Im- 
pede our  farm  surplus  disposal  efforts. 

It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that 
charges  from  overseas  to  the  effect  that 
the  50-50  law  has  slowed  down  such  ship- 
ments of  surpluses  under  title  I  should 
be  thoroughly  explored. 

Such  an  exploration  of  the  facts,  how- 
ever, proves  clearly  that  these  charges 
arc  debatable,  and  that  our  surplus  dis- 
posal program,  in  aU  of  Its  aspects,  la 
making  encouraging  and  continuing 
progress.  Two- thirds  of  the  $700  million 
authorized  for  surplus  disposal  under  the 
3- year.  Public  Law  480  program  was  ex- 
hausted in  its  first  year,  and  the  author- 
isatlon  had  to  be  doubled  to  $15  billion. 
The  latest  report  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  that  33  agreements 
have  been  completed  with  22  countries 
for  the  disposal  of  $769  million  worth  of 
surpluses,  or  more  than  SO  percent  of 
the  3-year  authorization  under  title  I 
of  the  act 

All  in  all.  since  disposal  operations  be- 
gan 18  months  ago,  the  United  States 
has  programed  the  disposal  of  $1  692  - 
000.000  worth  of  food  surpluses  under 
this  act  and  other  authorizations. 


V 


It  would  be  an  extremely  dangerous 
precedent  for  the  United  States  to  aban- 
don Its  60-50  cargo  preference  policy 
merely  on  the  basU  of  the  application  of 
pressure  relative  to  the  disposal  of  our 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  If  for 
this  particular  purpose  we  permit  a  foot 
to  be  placed  In  the  door,  we  shall  be 
opening  the  door  wide  to  subsequent 
elimination  of  this  fair  and  equal  pro- 
vision for  all  purposes.  The  danger  to 
our  merchant  marine  and  to  our  econ- 
omy present  in  any  such  move  is  clear 
and  great. 

Moreover,  this  Is  not  even  good  bus- 
iness. No  reputable  company,  for  in- 
stance, would  permit  an  Isolated  group 
of  potential  customers  to  dictate  lU  reg- 
ular rales  poHdes  and  to  Interfere  with 
Its  Internal  management. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yickl  to  me 
at  thla  point? 

Mr.  8/XTON8TALL.  The  Senator 
from  Mlsalaslppl.l  Mr.  BAarLSKDl  haa  the 
floor.  Let  m*  ask  whether  ha  ia  wlUing 
to  have  me  yield  for  a  qucatlon. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yea. 
Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Very  weM;  X 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  not  the  correctness 
of  the  statement  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  Just  made  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  cargo  preference  Uw 
applies  only  to  Government-owned  and 
Govemment-flnani»d  cargoes,  and  that 
American  ships  need  not  be  used  unless 
they  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
price? 

Mr.  SALTONSTiUJi.  That  is  true,  al- 
though I  am  not  sure  abcnt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Senators  statement  in  re- 
gard to  "reasoimble  price." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  mean  If  they  are 
avaUable  at  the  going  price. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 
The  foreign  maritime  Interests  to 
which  I  refer,  and  about  whom  there  Is 
no  secret  whatever,  have  swelled  opposi- 
tion to  the  50-50  law  far  out  of  fair  and 
reasonable  propor';lon.  Understandably, 
foreign  shipowners  want  more  business, 
and  it  is  apparent  tliat.  by  placing  a 
heavy  hand  in  this  way  upon  our  sensi- 
tive surplus-dlspo'.al  program,  they  hope 
to  destroy  the  50-30  principle,  not  mere- 
ly for  their  immediate  purpose,  but 
permanency.  If  they  succeed  In  this, 
the  effect  upon  the  American  merchant 
marine  may  well  prove  disastrous. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastijind]  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Mis.sissippi  is  willing  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Very  weD;  then  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSCIf.  Is  It  not  true  that 
foreign-flag  shipfs  now  carry  almost  80 
percent  of  our  cargoes,  and  that  In  this 
case  we  are  dealing  with  only  the  remain- 
ing 20  percent? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  beUeve  that  is 
true. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Tes;  those  are  the 

facta. 

Mr.  BUTLBR.  I  believe  the  figures  are 
approximately  23  percent  and  78  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Approximately 
that:  yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
elimination  of  the  50-50  principle  now 
and  in  the  future  would  place  us  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  maritime  Interests  eco- 
nomically and  as  regards  our  ultimate 
national  seciurlty.  I  am  rehictant  to 
suggest  that  any  such  dominance  of 
world  trade  routes  by  foreign  shipping 
coidd  mean  the  withering  away  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Tills  would 
not  (miy  be  fatal  to  America  economi- 
cally, but  it  would  put  us  in  the  thor- 
oughly untenaUe  position  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  ships  and  shipping  facil- 
ities of  friendly  nations  in  time  of 
war.  a  dependence  whl^  might  well— 
despite  their  desire  to  join  in  the  eom- 
OMn  defense — leave  America  high  and 
dry,  without  having  any  ahipa  or  abip- 
ping  faciUtiea  available  anywhere. 

Ilia  aoluUon.  therefore,  seems  to  ma 
to  be  a  apeclflc  one.  I  know  that  in  op- 
posing the  commlttce'a  aetkm  in  writing 
aection  307  Into  8.  31t3,  X  am  expressing 
not  only  tlie  unanimoua  opinion  of  our 
people  in  Mareachusetts  and  the  people 
in  many  another  maritime  State,  aa 
well,  but  also  that  of  such  respected  and 
farflung  organizations  as  the  National 
Grange,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  and  the  Pacific  Supply  Coopera- 
tive—the latter  an  organization  which 
represents  70.000  fanners  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  checked  on  that  matter, 
Mr.  President:  and  I  believe  that  state- 
ment to  be  accurate.  To  all  of  us  it  is 
clear  that  the  50-50  provision  and  sur- 
plus disposal  are  not  incompatible  In 
any  way. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  Public  Law  480 
and  this  50-50  principle  represent  a 
sound  American  program,  one  of  basic 
and  continuing  Interest  and  value  to  our 
farmers,  to  maritime  labor  and  manage- 
ment, and  as  regards  our  Nation's  total 
defense.  Moreover,  it  represents,  as  Its 
popular  title  "50-50"  suggests,  a  solu- 
tion of  a  real  and  continuing  problem 
that  is  fair  and  equitable  to  us  and  to 
our  friends  abroad. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes :  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  willing  to  have 
me  do  sa 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  a  question. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  In  the  actual  practice 
of  the  50-50  formula,  when  American 
shipping  interests  cannot  actually  pro- 
vide the  ships  with  which  to  meet  the 
immediate  shipping  need,  then  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  goods  to  be  transported  in 
foreign  bottoms?  In  other  words,  I  re- 
caU  that  last  year  the  Stfiator  from 
Washington  joined  me  in  taking  action 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  apple  growers 


In  the  Northwest  to  sen  some  apples  to 
Bngland  and,  I  brieve,  to  one  of  the 
countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
However,  there  simply  were  not  available 
enough  American  refrigerator  ahlpa  to 
transport  the  i^iples.  but  some  foreign 
refrigerator  ships  which  could  transport 
them  were  available.  We  took  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  State  Department,  and. 
as  I  recall,  they  foUowed  the  policy  of 
making  an  exception  to  the  50-M  formu- 
la. It  is  only  when  American  bottoms 
cannot  be  supplied  that  the  formula 
applies. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  entirely  correct.  First, 
the  cargo  must  be  Government  property 
or  Government-financed  property.  Sec- 
ond, the  ships  and  space  must  be  avaU-  . 
able. 

Thla.  then,  la  the  problem.  Mr.  Pieal- 
dent.  By  way  of  solution  Z  ahoukl  Uka 
to  offer  certain  specific  anggcatkms  which 
I  hope  may  prove  of  help. 

First  may  Z  say  that  I  am  reliably  in*" 
formed  that  no  hearlnga  were  bdd  by 
the  committee  on  aection  907.  Thla  in 
itaelf  gtvea  ma  aome  eoneam.  inaamuch 
aa  the  HOUae  Merchant  Marina  and  Flab- 
eries  Committee  has  for  soma  time  now 
been  giving  detailed  and  comprehensive 
attention  to  the  Cargo  Pref  e^:enee  Act. 

I  am  told  that  several  witneaaes  have 
been  heard  on  the'  subject  and  that  these 
have  included  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Farm  Bureau,  and  Na- 
tional Grange  spokesmen,  represent- 
atives of  American  maritime  manage- 
ment and  labor,  and  representatives  of 
foreign  maritime  Interests  as  well. 

I  am  informed  finally  that  most  of 
these  witnesses  have  expressed  an  over- 
whelming support  of  the  50-50  principle 
and  that  lew  voices  indeed  have  been 
raised  in  opposition  to  it.  I  think  we 
can  all  agree  that  with  a  measure  of  such 
moment,  we  should  certainly  be  c(m- 
cerued  that  full  and  adequate  hearings 
be  held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  or— we  might  well 
decide — by  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  inas- 
much as  this  section  307  would  appear 
to  be  more  appropriately  a  transporta- 
tion measure  than  one  of  agricultural 
surplus  disposal  alone. 

Secondly,  we  are  all  aware  I  am  sure  of 
the  scope  and  significance  of  S.  3183  tar 
evejT  American.  We  are  aware  too  of  the 
honest  but  strong  differences  of  opinion 
that  have  already  arisen  regarding  major 
provisions  in  this  bill.  I  refer  of  cour«e 
to  the  question  of  price  supports  and  that 
of  the  soil-bank  plan. 

Given  such  differences  of  opinion  on 
major  provisions  of  this  biU  and  the 
Importance  of  resolving  such  differ- 
ences without  complicating  them  fur- 
ther by  other  controversial  matters,  may 
I  suggest  that  section  307  be  deleted  from 
8.  3183  and  that  It  be  considered  sepa- 
rately and  on  its  merits.  There  is  a  blU 
now  pending  to  do  Just  this— S.  2584. 

Finally,  Mr.  President  though  It  may 
appear  to  be  repetitious,  I  want  very 
much  to  emphasize  the  fart  that  thla 
Cargo  Preference  Act  embodying  the 
50-60  principle  as  it  does,  is  a  measure 
of  Interest  not  only  to  agriculture,  not 
alone  to  the  American  merchant  marine. 
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not  merely  to  mftnagement  and  to  labor 
In  those  businesses  and  industries  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  trade  and  markets 
abroad,  not  only  to  those  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  persons  employed  in  these 
and  related  activities,  but  to  all  of  them 
together,  since  all  benefit  from  or  suffer 
from  any  action  we  take  on  a  major 
economic  measure  of  this  kind.  Equally. 
our  national  security  is  affected  by  our 
maintenance  or  our  rejection  of  this 
50-50  principle,  representing  as  it  does  a 
major  factor  in  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  merchant  marine,  which  has  been 
often  but  very  trxily  called  our  "fourth 
arm  of  defense." 

In  the  interest  of  our  natioiial  eco- 
nomic health,  therefore,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  national  security  in  time  of 
emergency,  I  recommend  strongly.  Mr. 
President,  that  section  307  be  deleted 
from  8.  3183.  but.  in  order  that  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  it  refers  may  be  given  due 
and  full  consideration,  that  S.  2584  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  proper  com- 
mittee. 

Any  further  obstruction  to  our  Na- 
tion's maritime  progress  and  develop- 
ment may  have  costly  repercussions  for 
us  economically  and,  perhaps,  militarily. 
Anything  that  weakens  our  merchant 
marine  weakens  America  now  and  in 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  may 
yield. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  As  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  know,  I  expect  to  suggest 
an  amendment  designed  to  take  section 
307  from  the  bill,  and  to  bring  it  before 
our  maritime  subcommittee  for  hear- 
ings, so  that  everyone  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Pbrestry  will  agree  to  that  course.  I 
assure  the  members  of  that  committee 
here  and  now  that  we  will  hold  such 
hearings  and  will  consider  modifications. 
so  that  the  difllculty  can  be  entirely 
cleared  up.  I  am  sure  the  hearings  will 
develop  that  this  section  is  not  really 
Important  to  the  agricultural  bill.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  merchant 
marine.  I  think  we  can  arrive  at  an 
adjustment  under  which  neither  of  these 
two  great  segments  of  our  economy  will 
be  injured. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Washington  say 
that.  I  purposely  did  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  committee  specifically,  be- 
cause I  did  not  wish  to  become  involved 
In  any  possible  dispute  l>etween  two  com- 
mittees. Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forpjtiy.  whose  distin- 
guished chairman  is  present  in  the 
Chamber,  have  been  very  fair  about  this 
question.  We  have  informally  discussed 
It.  as  the  Senator  from  Maurland  knows. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
reach  an  agretment  along  the  lines 
sxiggeated. 

Mr.  BUTIAl.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  yield. 


Mr.  BUTLER.  In  1054.  when  this  act 
was  first  passed  by  the  Congress,  very 
extensive  hearings  were  held  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Of  course.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion whatsoever  to  further  consideration 
of  this  legislation.  I  am  confident  that 
the  result  of  such  further  consideration 
will  be  a  reaffirmation  of  the  50-50 
principle.  However,  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  section  307  be  strick- 
en from  the  agricultural  bill  at  this  time. 
If  that  is  not  done,  I  think  I  can  pre- 
dict that  it  will  require  the  transfer 
to  foreign  flags  of  the  majority  of  our 
tramp  fleet,  if  not  the  entire  tramp  fleet. 
We  cannot  operate  American  ships  with- 
out cargo,  and  we  cannot  get  cargo  in 
the  absence  of  the  50-50  principle.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to 
force  the  transfer  to  foreign  flags  of 
American  vessels,  and  put  American  la- 
bor on  the  beaches,  thus  forcing  us  to 
depend  almost  entirely  on  foreign  bot- 
toms for  the  carriage  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  merely  to  ameliorate  to  some 
small  extent  an  irritation,  at  the  most, 
which  now  exists. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
that  American  ships  do  not  have  to  be 
used  unless  they  are  readily  available 
at  the  going  prices,  and  the  fact  that 
the  act  applies  only  to  Oovemment- 
owned  cargo  or  Government-financed 
catgo.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  in  every 
respect.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  lessen  the  effectiveness  of 
that  law  without  a  hearing  of  the  fullest 
character. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  cannot  keep 
the  American  merchant  marine  in  moth- 
balls. In  the  first  place,  the  ships  de- 
teriorate; and.  second,  we  lose  the  crews. 
So  we  must  have  cargoes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Let  me  make  one  fur- 
ther observation.  I  think  it  is  the  wish 
of  our  foreign  friends  that  we  keep  our 
ships  in  mothballs.  They  will  readily 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  They  will  admit 
privately  that  without  a  strong  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  they  could 
not  have  survived  In  World  War  n. 
but  they  say  that  we  should  build 
our  ships  and  subsidize  them,  and 
then  tie  them  up  and  not  use  them. 
I  say  that  is  not  the  way  for  America 
to  transact  its  business,  especially  when 
the  cargoes  which  we  are  seeking  to 
have  carried  in  American  bottoms  are 
cargoes  which  the  people  of  America 
have  bought  and  paid  for,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent.  If  we  are  to  be  kind 
and  generous  and  make  these  gifts 
abroad,  I  think  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
insist  that  we  are  entitled  to  carry  at 
least  half  of  the  cargoes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  his  con- 
tribution: and  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Eastlahd). 

Mr.  BUTLER.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  courtesy, 
paoposxo  VMANiMous-coifaBirr  AcazxicsirT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  announce  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  agricultural  bill  the 
leadership  is  presently  considering  a 
unanimous-consent    agreement    which 


would  become  effective  on  Monday, 
March  5.  The  agreement,  if  entered  into 
by  the  Senate,  would  provide  2  hours  of 
debate  on  any  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  to  be  divided  equally  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  majority  leader,  and 
would  provide  4  houra  of  debate  on  the 
bill. 

It  Is  evident  that  It  will  be  impossible 
to  obtain  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment on  the  unfinished  business  so  as  to 
vote  on  the  bill  this  week;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  by  tomorrow  or  the  following  day 
it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  a  Vote  on  Monday  next,  in  which  event 
it  will  be  the  plan  of  the  leadership  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  convene  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

I  make  the  announcement  so  that  all 
Senators  may  be  Informed  of  the  pros- 
pects of  securing  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Does  the  Senator's 
statement  mean  there  will  not  be  any 
voting  of  any  kind  on  the  imflniahed 
business  this  week? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  It  does 
not  mean  that.  A  vote  can  be  had  at 
any  time  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  vote. 

A  unanimous-consent  agreement  has 
not  been  entered  into.  Such  proposal 
has  not  been  agreed  to.  for  instance,  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  But 
we  are  pursuing  our  conversations  to- 
ward securing  such  an  agreement,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  have  the 
Senate  agree  to  it.  In  the  event  the 
agreement  should  be  entered  into,  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  voting  will  take  place 
this  week.  However,  I  cannot  give  any 
assurance  and  the  Senate  cannot  give 
any  assurance  on  that  score. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Would  there  be  any 
voting  before  Monday?  I  have  been 
asked  that  question  several  times  by 
various  Senators,  who  would  like  to  re- 
ceive assurance  that  if  the  Senate  is  to 
begin  to  vote  on  Monday,  there  will  not 
be  any  voting  on  amendments  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, and  other  Senators  in  an  effort  to 
protect  Senators  who  may  not  be  here; 
but  unless  we  can  constitute  a  majority, 
we  can  never  give  such  assurance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  taken  up  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  the  question  of 
the  proposed  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment I  have  yet  to  find  any  objection 
to  the  proposal  of  setting  the  date  to 
begin  voting  as  Monday  next.  The  2- 
hour  limitation  on  each  amendment  ap- 
pears to  be  acceptable.  The  proposal  of 
4  hours  of  debate  on  the  bill  Itself  also  > 
seems  to  be  acceptable,  and  the  method 
of  controlling  the  time  seems  to  be  agree- 
able  to  everyone. 

However,  there  is  some  question  about 
the  proposal  that  when  the  action  on  the 
bill  has  finally  been  completed  by  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  should  then  proceed 
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to  consider  House  bUl  12.  and  that  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill  should  be 
substituted  for  the  langiiage  of  the  House 
bill.  I  think  perhaps  that  Is  slmidy  a 
matter  of  some  Senators  not  having 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  they 
might  wish  to  do  in  that  respect;  and 
therefore,  they  wlU  not  agree  at  thia 
time  to  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
deep  feeling  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  guided  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  hope  they 
will  carry  on  their  negotiations,  and  will 
reach  a  satisfactorj-  solution. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Apparently  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  feel  that  if  the  langu- 
age of  the  Senate  bill  were  substituted 
for  the  language  of  the  House  bill. 
H.  R  12.  then  only  the  House  members 
of  the  committee  of  conference  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  soil 
bank  and  certain  other  provisions  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  Senate  bill. 
However,  the  reluctance  at  this  time  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  does  not  mean 
that  there  will  not  be  eventually  full 
agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
intenti<m  even  to  propose  the  agreement 
today.  I  merely  want  each  Senator  to 
be  on  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  propose  the  agreemeot  tomor- 
row. At  that  time  Senators  can  raise 
such  questions  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  just  raised.     « 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  tiiink  it  is  highly  ad- 
visable in  the  interest  of  time  that  voting 
on  the  amendments  and  on  the  bill  itself, 
under  the  limiUtlon  of  time  in  an'agree- 
ment,  should  take  place. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement 
wiU  be  offered  to  the  Senate  tomorrow. 
The  majority  leaaer  has  no  preference 
concerning  the  second  page  of  the  agree- 
ment. Whatever  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  will  give  us  more 
time  in  which  to  consult. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  discussed 
with  the  Parliamentarian  this  morning 
the  matter  of  substituting  the  Senate 
language  for  the  language  In  the  House 
bill.  The  Parliamentarian  thought  that 
one  of  the  simplest  ways  to  handle  the 
matter  would  be  to  pass  the  Senate  bill, 
and  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  to  have 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  House 
bill,  and  to  substitute  the  language  of  the 
Senate  bill  for  tht  language  of  the  House 
bin. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  farm 
prosperity  is  basic  to  American  pros- 
perity. In  seeking  to  make  agriculture 
prosperous  we  promote  the  prosperity  of 
every  segment  of  the  American  people. 
Our  country  cannot  be  strong  unless  its 
basic  indiistry  is  strong  and  prosperous. 
The  question  bef(M-e  the  Senate  is,  Shall 
we  pursue  the  course  which  will  return 


Mr.  Presldeat,  we  esmiot  pidl  the  mg 
from  under  the  cotton  farmer.  We  must 
take  tbe  steps  whieik  wlB  be  neoeasary  to 
make  him  proaperous  and  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  strong  cotton-growing  economy. 
I  shall  discuss  these  principles  as  they 
apply  to  the  American  cotton  farmer. 
In  this  light  I  shall  discuss  the  pending 
amendment,  which  would  strike  from  the 
bill  the  provisions  for  mandatory  90  per- 
cent support  prices  for  the  years  1956 
and  1967. 

Consideration  of  price  alone  does  not 
omstitute  a  farm  program.  Because 
our  policies  have  been  based  solely  on 
price  the  cotton  farmer  is  now  in  depres- 
sion. The  pending  bill,  without  the  2 
3rear  mandatory  90  percent  support  price 
provision  and  with  the  administrative 
steps  which  will  be  taken,  will.  In  my 
judgment,  greatly  benefit  the  cotton 
grower.  In  fact,  it  will  save  the  cotton 
grower  from  destruction.  The  cotton 
growing  industry  of  the  United  States 
has  all  but  collapsed  because  cotton  has 
been  made  noncompetitive,  and  markets 
which  heretofore  have  been  enjoyed  by 
the  American  cotton  farmer  have  been 
taken  over  by  those  who  produce  its  com- 
petitors, rayon,  other  synthetic  fibers, 
and  by  foreign  cotton  producers. 

In  the  beginning  I  shall  describe  in 
general  terms  the  deplorable  conditions 
in  which  the  American  cotton  growing 
Industry  finds  itself.    A  prosperous  cot- 
ton  growing   economy  must   be   based 
upon  two  factors.    First,  the  consimip- 
Uon  of  more  than  9  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton domestically,  and  exports  of  around 
6  million  bales.    To  sustain  a  prosperous 
economy  it  will  take  an  acreage  large 
enough  to  produce  15  million  bales  of 
cotton  which  can  be  sold  at  prosperous 
prices.    Our  country  has  historically  ex- 
ported 6  million  bales  of  cotton,  and  has 
In  the  past  dominated  the  world  export 
cotton  business.    Because  we  dominated 
it  we  could  fix  the  world  price  of  cotton. 
Our  exports  in  the  past  years  normally 
averaged  60  percent  of  the  foreign  cot- 
ton export  market.    This  shrank  last 
year  to  29  percent  of  this  foreign  cotton 
market,  and  Is  now  ninning.  In  1956.  at 
less  than  20  percent.    In  fact,  we  have 
(mly  exported  around  800,000  bales  of 
cotton  since  last  August  1.    It  now  ap- 
pears that  our  exports  this  year  will  be 
the  lowest  in  100  years  except  during  the 
Civil  War,  World  War  II,  and  their  after- 
maths.   Oiu:  exports  now  should  easily 
be  in  excess  of  3  million  bales  for  the  cur- 
rent marketing  3rear. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  rayon  has  made 
tremendous  inroads  in  the  domestic  cot- 
Xoa  market.  It  has  made  these  inroads 
because  cotton  has  been  priced,  by  law, 
a  few  cents  a  pound  above  this  competi- 
tor. In  1955  the  increased  consumption 
of  synthetic  fibers  in  the  United  Stotes 
displaced  978,000  bales  of  cotton.  In 
1957  we  face  a  further  acreage  reduction 
of  1.549,730  acres.  It  is  very  significant, 
Mr.  President,  ttvat  the  acreage  reduc- 
tion which  we  face  approximates  the 
acreage  required  to  produce  the  in- 
creased rayon  consumption.    Beginning 


win  displace  in  the  domeatle  market  a 

large  part  of  the  9  million  bales  of  cotton 
which  are  now  consumed  in  this  coimtry. 
This  synthetic  fiber  expansion  must  be 
stopped.   In  addition,  if  our  cotton  pric- 
ing policies  are  not  changed,  the  acreage 
in  cotton  will  get  lower  and  lower  each 
year.    There  is  no  end  in  sight  for  acre- 
age reduction  under  our  present  policies. 
Today,  with  90  percent  support  prices 
and  the  acreage  reduetl(Mi  which  follows, 
the  farmer's  income  Ls  not  at  90  percent 
of  parity.    His  acreage  for  production 
has  been  cut  to  less  than  60  percent  of 
normal.    At  90  perpent  supports  this  will 
provide  him  with  only  53  percent  of  a 
parity  Inccme.    In  fact;  his  cotton  pari- 
ty income  today  stands  at  53  percent. 
It  will  sink  still  lower  In  the  future 
If  cottcm  acreage  allotments  are  per- 
mitted to  decrease.     Later.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  describe  in  detail  what  has 
happened  in  the  world  cotton-growing 
Industry,  and  show  its  terrible  effect 
upon  the  American  cotton  farmer.     I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  with  present 
acreage  allotments  and  normal  per  acre 
production,  most  of  the  cotton  farmis  in 
the  South  WlU  lose  money  on  this  year's 
operations.   Many  farmers  will  lose  thebr 
farms.    In  1955  it  took  an  abnormally 
favorable  growing  season  and  the  high- 
est per  acre  production  in  history,  some- 
thing that  is  extremely  rare,  to  enable 
most  of  the  cotton  farmers  to  make  their 
income  equal  their  cost.    As  cottcm  acre- 
age has  gone  down,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  not  declined.    The  total  cost 
has  remained  static,  but  has  Increased 
on  an  acreage  basis. 

Mr.  President,  my  judgment  is  that 
the  administration  has  a  program  for 
cotton.    It  is  my  honest  judgment  that 
this  program  will  materially  benefit  the 
cotton  grower.     If  90  percent  support 
prices  for  2  years  are  deleted  from  the 
bill,  if  the  soil  bank  in  enacted,  and  if  the 
parity  base  is  increased  from  %-inch 
staple  middling  cotton  to  the  average 
grade  and  staple  of  the  crop.  I  feel  imre 
that  steps  will  be  taken  which,  In  the 
kmg  nm,  will  greatly  benefit  the  millions 
of  cotton  growers  who  live  in  the  South. 
Southwest  and  ^stern  States.    I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  the  support 
price  for  1956  will  be  fixed  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  less  than  3  cents  a  pound. 
This  reduction  is  necessary  to  place  cot- 
ton in  a  better  competitive  position  with 
rayon. 

There  will  be  this  year  a  carryover  of 
more  than  14  million  bales  of  cotton,  the 
largest  in  history.  I  am  confident  that 
an  export  sales  program  for  all  qualities 
of  cotUm  will  be  announced,  whereby  our 
exports  in  the  long  run  will  be  built  up 
to  5  million  bales  of  cotton  or  greater 
yearly.  This  will  arrest  the  continxial 
expansion  of  cotttm  acreage  in  foreign 
lands. 

I  am  further  convinced,  Mr.  President, 
that  cotton  acreage  will  not  be  pennitted 
to  go  bdow  the  1956  figure  of  17.391.304 
acres.  It  is  my  judgment  that  for  1957 
and  1958  the  administration  will  seri- 
ously   coosider    and   probably   msvart 


In  1955  the  synthetic  industry  planned  kciialation  or  an  amendmentto  this  bUI 
wi  Mliinslon  program  for  a  ^-ymx  which  will  fix  the  mtaimum  cotton  aUot- 
period   in   which  $165  million  is  be- 


ment  for  tbese  years  at  l'',391.30«  SCTes. 
which  is  the  1956  allotmoit.    We  wiU 


we  pursue  the  course  which  will  return    ^ ,f^'' ^"^^^t^Z^ji^    ^^foTtJ^VS^^aWT floor  under 
the  greatest  net  income  to  the  farmer?    synthetic  fiber  plants.  Tliese  new  punts    tnus  lor  «i«e  y 
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cotton  acreftge  such  as  now  pr«TaiIs  for 
wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  was  that 
promise  with  respect  to  a  minimum  cot- 
ton acreage  allotment  made?  It  ia  news 
to  me. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  said  that  that  was 
my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  assurance  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  agree  to  maintain  a 
floor  with  respect  to  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  wiU  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  stand  on  the  stateihent  I 
made.    That  is  my  per^nal  opinion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  AssUminT  that  the 
Mil  as  now  drafted  is  pas84Hl/ihat  is.  with 
a  90  percent  of  paritjr  provision  included. 
is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  even  under 
a  flexible  price- support  program  the 
same  acreage  allotments  will  exist,  and 
the  same  machinery  will  be  used  to  desig- 
nate acreage  allotments,  as  under  a  90- 
percent  support  program? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  not  what  I 
said.  I  said  I  thought  legislation  would 
be  supported  by  the  administration  which 
would  do  that.  It  would  take  legislation 
to  do  it.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  90  percent  of  parity  support  provi- 
sion is  removed  from  the  bill,  as  the 
Senator  suggests.  Is  It  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  law,  with  respect  to  crop 
controls,- will  remain  unchanged,  that  is. 
precisely  as  it  is  now?  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  method  used  for  computing  acreage 
allotments  would  not  be  changed  one  iota 
if  the  90  percent  of  parity  support  level 
is  adopted?  The  law  as  to  determining 
acreage  remains  unchanged  in  either 
event.       

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Unless  it  is  amend- 
ed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  but  in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  acres  to  be  planted. 
In  the  event  the  flexible  price-suppmrt 
provision  should  remain  in  the  law.  the 
situation  would  be  unchanged.  With 
either  90  percent  of  parity,  or  a  flexible 
support  program,  the  acreage  allotments 
for  cotton  would  be  computed  in  the 
same  manner.  To  place  a  floor  under 
cotton  acreage  would  require  new  legis- 
lation: is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly.  I  said  it 
would  require  legislation  and  that  I 
thought  there  would  be  administration 
support  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  what  that  legislation  will  be? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  I  am  not  try- 
tog  to  commit  anyone  to  ansrthing.  I 
simply  gave  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Louisiana  my  personal  Judgment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  L^ave  been  hear- 
ing such  legislation  rumored  for  the  past 
2  or  3  weeks,  and  I  am  wondering  what 
is  its  purpose,  and  where  it  is.  I  have 
not  seen  it.  It  is  a  very  attractive  pro- 
posal, but  it  has  not  yet  materialized.  I 
am  wondering  if  it  will  be  submitted 
any  time  soon  or  if  it  will  remain  only  a 
rumor,  although  an  attractive  one. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  shall  stand  on  my 
statement. 


I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKXN.  I  should  say  that  the 
purpose  of  any  tentative  program  would 
be  to  put  cotton  on  the  market  and  get 
back  as  soon  as  may  be  possible  to  a 
situation  under  which  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer can  again  plant  a  decent  acreage 
and  be  assured  of  a  fair  Income  for  what 
he  produces.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with 
cotton  as  is  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  know  he  has  been  growing  it  all  his 
life.  I  think  he  has  had  a  very  happy 
experience  this  winter  in  seeing  a  million 
bales  of  the  lowest  grade  cotton  put  on 
the  world  market  and  disposed  of  much 
more  advantageously  and  much  more 
quickly  than  anyone  had  supposed  it 
could  be  disposed  of.  It  has  demon- 
strated, I  think,  conclusively,  that  it  is 
passible  to  recover  our  world  cotton 
market. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
It  was  thought  it  would  take  until  Au- 
gust 1  to  sell  a  million  bales  of  extra- 
short-staple  cotton.  From  January  1 
through  last  Tuesday  891,000  bales  have 
been  sold  and  the  program  will  be  fin- 
ished within  2  weeks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  will  be  sold  in  less 
than  10  weeks'  time  what  It  was  expected 
would  take  7  months  to  sell. 

Mr.   EASTLAND.     That   is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  has  been  so  encourag- 
ing that  it  has  demonstrated  that  if  we 
sell  cotton  competitively  on  the  world 
market,  in  competition  with  substitute 
textiles,  it  will  be  safe  to  approve  legis- 
lation which  will  assure  no  reduction  in 
cotton  acreage  next  year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     In  1957  and  1958. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  reasoning  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  this 
respect  Is  sound. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  further 
yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
not  know  that,  with  the  huge  surplus  we 
now  have  on  hand,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  to  administer  the  law  as  it 
Is  now  written,  whether  price  support  Is 
set  at  90  percent  of  parity  or  whether  it 
is  flexible,  there  is  no  possible  way  for  a 
floor  to  be  placed  beneath  cotton  acreage, 
short  of  enacting  new  legislation? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  during  the  debate  on  this  bill 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  or  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  carry  out  the 
proposal  to  place  a  floor  under  cotton 
acreage. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  going  to  stand 
on  the  statement  I  am  now  making. 

Under  the  formula  in  the  law  and 
under  the  present  market  and  supply 
conditions,  the  American  cotton  farmer, 
unless  legislation  is  approved,  faces  a  re. 
duction  in  acreage  for  1957  of  approxi- 
mately 1,550,000  acres.  This,  if  cor- 
rect, and  I  believe  It  is  correct,  will  make 
a  national  acreage  allotment  next  year 
of  only  15,841.000  acres,  which  Is  the 
smallest  acreage  planted  in  cotton  in  the 
United  States  since  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  an  acreage  re- 
duction next  year  of  8.9  percent 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  a  table  showing  the  probable 
acreage  reduction  by  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou,  as 
follows : 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  SUte  of  Mis- 
sissippi faces  an  11.4  percent  acreage 
reduction. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  faces  a  reduc- 
tion of  10.7  percent. 

The  State  of  North  CaroUna  faces  a 
reduction  of  11.5  percent. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  faces  a 
reduction  of  10.6  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  the 
economies  of  any  of  those  States  can 
stand  such  reductions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
concede  that  whether  we  have  flexible 
price  supports  or  rigid  price  supports 
the  same  acreage  allotments  will  pre- 
vail? Win  the  Senator  not  concede  that 
unless  new  legislation  is  enacted,  placing 
a  floor  under  cotton  acreage,  the  acre- 
age allotments  will  be  the  same,  whether 
the  support  level  is  determined  by  a 
flexible  formula  or  fixed  at  90  percent  of 
parity  for  the  next  2  years,  as  the  pend- 
ing bill  proposes?  / 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
propose  such  minimum  cotton  acreage 
legislation  to  us? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  said  I  was  going 
to  stand  on  the  statement  I  am  making 
here.  I  am  not  trying  to  convince  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  of  anything.  I 
think  an  amendment  will  be  offered,  and 
I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  support 
it. 

Bdr.  ELLENDER.  Why  was  not  such 
an  amendment  proposed  before  the 
committee  when  we  were  considering 
the  bill? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  was  not  proposed 
then,  because  we  did  not  know  how  this 
export  program  would  work.  It  has 
worked  out  so  well  that  the  export  pro- 
gram, plus  the  acreage  reserve  in  the 
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80il  bank.  wUl  work  off  the  surplus  In 
2»2  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  it  will  do  so  If 
we  provide  a  90  pei'cent  support  level, 
will  it  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Under  the  system, 
which  I  have  supported,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  have  the  lowest  cotton 
acreage  since  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  j^eld  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  suc- 
cessive reductions  in  acreage  and  what 
that  does  to  the  problem  of  the  individ- 
ual farmer  is  not  confined  to  the  cotton 
farmer.  When  we  have  successive  re- 
ductions of  10  or  12  or  13  percent  in 
acreage,  it  applies  to  the  small  farmer, 
and  we  are  reaching  a  point  where  the 
total  net  return  to  the  farmer  is  not 
sufficient  to  Justify  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Wheat  Is  in  a  pre- 
ferred position  over  cotton.  There  is  a 
vast  acreage  for  wheat. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  gen- 
eral, yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  not  as  to  -cotton. 
We  have  an  acreage  which  will  produce 
10  million  bales.  If  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  it  will  simply  give  cotton  the 
same  base  as  to  acreage  that  it  now  has. 
Remember,  as  acreage  is  decreased, 
the  cost  of  production  does  not  decre^e. 
but  it  increases  on  a  unit  or  acreage 
basis.  To  arrest  further  acreage  declines 
for  1957  and  1958  will  tremendously 
benefit  the  cotton-growing  areas  of  the 
country. 

I  desire  to  add  that  while  I  have  given 
the  figures  for  acreage  reduction  in  1957, 
they  will  be  much  more  drastic  in  1958. 
unless  legislation  is  enacted  to  place  a 
floor  on  cotton  acreage. 

Mr.  President,  our  present  cotton  poli- 
cies cannot  continue.  Their  continu- 
ance will  destroy  the  economies  of  those 
States  and  those  people  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  cotton  crop.  We  have 
lost  the  major  part  of  our  great  export 
market  to  new  cotton-producing  areas  in 
foreign  lands  and  to  foreign  rayon  pro- 
duction. We  are  losing  our  domestic 
market.  Must  we  sit  here  and  wait  and 
do  nothing  untU  the  remaining  great 
markets  which  we  have  are  lost  before 
'  we  take  steps  to  correct  it? 

Two  steps  must  be  taken  simultane- 
ously to  save  the  American  cotton  In- 
dustry. One  step  must  be  to  place  cot- 
ton in  a  better  competitive  position  with 
rayon  in  the  domestic  market,  and  the 
other  is  to  begin  to  liquidate  by  Oovem- 
ment  action  the  tremendous  stocks  of 
cotton  which  have  accumulated.  We 
must  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  cottongrower. 
These  steps,  I  am  confident,  the  admin- 
istration is  prepared  to  take  and.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  Senator  from  a  cotton 
.  State,  I  am  certainly  prepared  to  sup- 
port these  steps.  I  think  they  are  con- 
structive, and  I  knoiw  they'  will  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  the  cotton 
farmers. 

It  Is  proposed  to  liquidate  the  10-mfl- 
llon-bale  surplus  by  a  two-pronged 
attack.    First,  as  I  have  said,  is  for  the 


Ctmimodlty  Credit  Corporation  to  liqui- 
date its  stocks  at  compe^tive  world 
prices.  Second,  imder  the  soil  bank,  it 
is  proposed  to  reduce  the  present  allot- 
ments by  3  million  acres  and  to  pay  the 
farmer  who  voluntarily  reduces  his  al- 
lotments 15  cents  a  pound  based  on  his 
average  production  for  the  past  5  years. 
The  farmer  whose  production  averages  a 
bale  to  the  acre  will  receive  $75  an  acre 
not  to  plant  part  of  his  allotment  in  cot- 
ton. If  the  bill  shall  be  enacted  in  time 
to  become  effective  this  year.  this,  plus 
the  export  program,  should  liquidate 
the  surplus  in  3  years  of  operation,  and 
with  no  further  reduction  in  acreage 
allotments. 

In  addition,  this  provision  of  the  soil 
bank  will  add  to  farm  income  because 
the  pasrments  to  reduce  the  acreage  be- 
low the  allotments  will  be  greater  than 
the  net  income  if  the  acreage  is  actually 
planted  in  cotton.  Let  me  say  at  this 
point  that  the  figures  for  my  State  are 
$22  million.  I  say  from  experience  that 
a  f  armea  cannot  make  money  on  the  re- 
duced acreage  at  a  bale  to  the  acre  pro- 
duction.   This  is  the  break-off  point. 

The  American  cotton  farmer  is  in  a 
deplorable    condition.    Support    prices 
for  cotton  have  been  set  at  an  arbitrary 
figure  of  90  percent  of  parity  by  law 
without  regard  to  market  conditions  or 
world  price  levels.    The  farm  program, 
without  the  aid  of  an  export  sales  pro- 
gram, has  caused  the  accumulation  of 
excessive  stocks  of  American  cottqn  in 
the  hands  of.  and  under  the  support 
program  of.  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration.   The  problem  has  been  made 
more  complicated  and  acute  because  this 
agency  has  been  prevented  by  the  State 
Department    from    disposing    of    these 
stocks  at  competitive  world  prices,  and 
this    has    greatly    contributed    to    the 
shrinkage  of  American  exports.    How- 
ever, the  entire  system,  because  it  held 
American  cotton  prices  above  foreign 
prices    and    above    American-produced 
rayon,  resulted  in  a  drastic  shrinkage  of 
the  American  cotton  producers'  market, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.    The  present 
program  was  designed  and  made  opera- 
tive before   synthetics  became   a  real 
competitive  factor,  and  imless  changed 
will  continue  to  have  disastrous  effects 
upon     the     entire     American     cotton 
economy. 

The  fixed  support-price  program  of 
the  United  States  has  largely  fixed  the 
price  level  of  world  cotton.  It  has  guar- 
anteed that  there  would  be  no  drastic 
declines  in  world  cotton  prices.  Bank- 
ers have  t)een  secure  behind  this  price 
umbrella  to  finance  greatly  expuuled 
cotton  production  in  the  old  cotton- 
producing  countries,  and  it  has  caused 
the  creation  uul  development  of  new 
cotton  production  in  great  volume  in 
many  new  producing  areas  of  the  workL 
This  expanded  foreign  production,  and 
the  increased  production  of  synthetica, 
coupled  with  our  large  cotton  smplos 
finally  broke  through  this  floor  and  broke 
world  prices  6  to  8  cents  a  pound  for 
a  time.  This  market  break  of  their  own 
making  should  reduce  their  proflts  and 
scare  the  risk  capital  that  has  ftnanced 
this  production  to  some  extent  for  the 
future.   Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  more 


in  and  continue  to  discourage  their  fur- 
ther expansion.  In  fact,  we  can  stop  it 
by  making  it  unprofitalde.  However,  this 
foreign  acreage  continued  to  expand  and 
in  the  last  few  years  the  increase  in 
acreage  grew  to  nearly  IVii  times  the 
total  United  States  acreage  allotted  for 
1956.  MeanwhUe,  the  United  States 
producers  were  cut  from  1953  plantings 
by  21  percent  for  1954,  an  additional  15 
percent  for  1955.  4  percent  more  in  1956. 
and  face  another  S  percent  cut  in  1957. 
In  fact,  the  United  States  producer  has 
virtually  borne  the  entire  acreage  re- 
duction for  the  world.  As  he  has  re- 
duced his  acreage  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  abroad.  His  sacrifice 
has  maintained  the  world  price  at  a  high 
level,  and  encouraged  foreign  producers 
to  expand  acreage,  capture  historical 
American  markets,  and  enjoy  a  period 
of  unrivaled  prosperity  which  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  hds  created,  hUv  in  which 
he  has  been  denied  full  participation  be- 
cause of  his  curtailed  acreage. 

The  result  Is  that  markets  we  have 
been  generations  in  creating  have  been 
surrendered  to  foreign  producers  with- 
out firing  a  shot;  foreigners  have  placed 
their  cotton  prices  Just  under  ours  in 
order  to  get  this  export  business  and 
to  take  over  in  grave  proportions  the 
markets  for  American-grown  cotton. 

A  further  incentive  to  expanded  for- 
eign production  was  our  technical  and 
financial  assistance  programs  to  provide 
know-how,  equipment,  and  Irrigation 
projects  to  remove  the  production  risks 
and  create  new  production  areas.  Mr. 
President,  cotton  is  different  from  other 
farm  commodities.  Cotton  must  com- 
pete with  synthetic  fibers.  Cotton  mijpt 
compete  with  foreign-grown  cotton. 
The  domestic  market  will  not  sustain  the 
cotton  economy  of  our  country. 

The  90  percent  support-price  program, 
and  the  lack  of  an  export  sales  program, 
have  not  only  protected  the  domestic  and 
foreign  cotton  prices,  but  the  system  has 
also  protected  the  American  and  foreign 
synthetic  industries,  particularly  the 
rayon  industry,  which  have  placed  their 
prices  Just  under  the  price  of  cotton,  and 
as  a  result  have  made  great  inroads  into 
cotton  consumption  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  The  result  has  been 
to  further  decrease  the  consimiptlon  of 
American  cotton,  which  has  made  addi- 
tional contributions  to  the  present  low 
cotton-acreage  allotments.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  unless  changed,  the  present 
program  will  In  the  future  cause  further 
decreases  in  the  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  and  still  lower  acreage  allot- 
ments in  the  United  States.  Additional 
losses  in  the  domestic  market  to  syn- 
thetics and  the  loss  of  our  exports  to 
foreign  cotton  production  and  synthetics 
could  easily  cut  our  national  marketing 
quota,  under  existing  law,  well  below  10 
milUcm  bales;  and  this,  with  continued 
Increases  in  production  per  acre  in  the 
united  States,  would  necessiUte  addi- 
tiooal  cuts  in  acreage  allotments  that 
woold  be  stm  more  disastrous  to  Indl- 
vkloal  prodocen  axKl  areas  of  the  Cotton 


Mr.  President,  I  desire  at  tWs  time  to 
dteosB  tbe  domestic  tq^and-eotton  sttu- 
atioB. 
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Tbe  carnrovcr  of  11.1  mfflloM  bales  at 
•ottoB  on  Ancuit  1.  lfS5,  nad  a  prtxhie- 
tton  d  143  mUikm  hates  for  that  crop 
jaar  DBceiBttMtod  tb6  limwwUAon  oC 
■lilntciaf  and  meeooamle  acreage  con- 
trols for  tho  19M  crop  year  ander  the 
y«%tiwf  lev.  Ttaa  eairyover  and  the 
crop  pravktod  a  sopplj  la  excess  of  3&J 
PT«M*"««  taaka — an  aU-time  record  hich. 
under  the  BMrkctlnK  qnota  law.  the  lol- 
lovlBg  altoatlon  eaisU: 

B.  too.  000 


Lei  me  say  that  this  Is  a  half  millioo 
bales  too  high. 

■rtlai*t«tf    «aoMitte    eoM«ai^ 

.     S.  200. 000 


Kstlmated  dlsappearinee..  11.700.000 
Thlrty-perceut      allowance      for 

carrTOTwr S.  SIS.  000 


■rttnatad  nonnal  rapplf  _  U.  8104)00 

These  estimates  win  apparently  leave 
a  surplus  of  over  10  million  bales  above 
a  normal  supply,  and  a  carryover  on 
August  1.  lB5f.  of  14  million  bales.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  required 
under  the  law  to  imxiose  controls  for 
1956  in  the  amount  of  17J91.000  a^es. 
This  drastic  reduction  In  acreage  is  cre- 
ating extreme  hardships  on  producers. 
The  9  percent  additional  reducticn  in 
allotments  for  1957  under  the  law  win 
he  disastrous  to  cotton  producers. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  consider 
foreign  cotton  production  expanKion. 

The  fixed  price-support  pros  ram  and 
our  past  CCC  policy  with  respect  to  ex- 
port sales  have  furnished  an  umbrella 
under  which  foreign  production  has  ex- 
panded both  in  acreage  and  in  produc- 
tion per  acre  with  the  assurance  that  It 
could  capture  our  export  markets  at 
profitable  pricea  Our  Government  pol- 
icy has  been  to  force  the  United  States 
cotton  farmer  to  reduce  his  cotton  acre- 
age in  this  coimtry  to  bring  world  sup- 
ply into  balance  with  effective  world  de- 
mand. 

Foreign  countries,  with  suitable  cli- 
matic and  soils  conditions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  axxl  in  need  of  an  ex- 
portable commodity  to  provide  them  with 
needed  exchange  or  barter  in  world  mar- 
kets, turned  to  cottcn  as  a  sale  com- 
modity to  produce,  ttecause  our  fixed 
cotton-pricing  policy  guaranteed  them 
a  market  for  their  full  production  at 
profitable  prices.  In  several  instances 
part  of  the  expansion  has  been  car- 
ried out  with  private  American  capital, 
and  with  United  States  Government 
flnanoed  technical  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  technical  assistance,  the 
United  States  Government,  through 
Sifts,  grants,  and  loans,  for  economic 
developments,  including  irrigation  facil- 
ities, equipment,  and  so  forth,  has  ac- 
tively and  materially  assisted  the  expan- 
alon  of  existing  cotton-growing  areas, 
and  the  creation  of  new  such  areas  in 
foreign  lands.  In  fact,  our  Government 
la  largely  responsible  for  the  Increased 
foreign  production. 

I  am  of  tho  opinion  that,  if  It  were 
not  for  tiM  mandatory  90  percent  sup- 
port-price program  of  the  United  States 
OovanuMBt  and  the  lack  of  an  axport 
Jales  program,  which  has  maintained 
world  cotton  prices,  bankers  and  lend- 


inc  agendea  would  ncA  have  extended 
ttM  credit  to  expand  foreign  cotton  pro- 
dncOon.  and  a  large  part  of  these  new 
eottoa-crowing  areas  might  not  now  be 
In  existence. 

I  deslic  to  give  a  few  selected  Instances 
of  foreign  expansion  In  acreage,  and  the 
increase  la  prodoction  encouraged  t>y 
the  prtce-eupport  program,  COC  sales 
poUcy.  and  other  poUdes  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment. 

m  the  period  IGSO-^  Egypt  planted 
1S4  percent  of  her  1945-49  acreage:  Ar- 
gentina. 139  percent;  India,  146  per 
cent:  Mexico,  191  percent;  Turkey.  325 
percent;  Syria,  673  percent:  Nicaragua. 
936  percen*,.  This  acreage  resulted  In  an 
Increased  production  of  3.777,000  bales  in 
tlieae  countries  during  this  period.  This 
increase  in  production  was  sold  princi- 
pally at  the  expense  of  the  American 
oottonRTom  er's  market. 

Central  America  is  one  of  the  high- 
producing  areas  which  is  expanding  cot- 
ton production  most  rapidly.  Nicaragua, 
13  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  have  steadi- 
ly increased  from  50.0C0  bales  only  4 
years  ago  to  300.000  bales  last  year.  A 
further  increase  of  about  100.000  bales  is 
expected  for  1955-56.  and  potential  pro- 
duction estimates  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  specialists 
range  from  700  000  to  900.000  balrs  In 
the  next  few  years.  Mexico  has  dou- 
bled her  acreage  in  the  last  5  years.  In- 
dia increased  her  cotton  acreage  1.3  mil- 
lion acres  in  1955  and  she  plans  addi- 
tional lp.crea<;es  out  of  the  15  million 
acres  of  new  u-rlgation  from  the  Bhalcra- 
Nangal  multipurpose-dam  project.  In- 
dia's long-range  plan,  under  our  \mi- 
brella.  Is  to  Increase  cotton  production 
from  2  0  million  bales  in  1949-50  to  5  8 
million  bales  in  1961.  Pakistan  plans  a 
rapid  expansion  of  production  from  the 
1954-55  level  of  1.4  million  bales  to  2.5 
miilioB  in  the  near  future. 

Foreign  acreaire  Increased  from  an 
average  of  39.152.000  acres  for  the  period 
1945-49.  to  58.315.000  as  an  average  for 
the  period  1950-54.  or  an  increase  of  17.- 
IfS.OOO  ^res.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Increased  acreage  abroad  un- 
der our  price  umbrella,  from  1950  to  1954 
was  17  millirn  acres,  which  approxi- 
mates the  total  acreage  planted  In  cotton 
in  the  United  States. 

The  unsoundness  of  our  policy  is  fur- 
ther demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  our 
cotton  prodiicers  were  forced,  through 
controlled  acreage  for  1964.  to  reduce  al- 
lotments to  31.379.000  acre<!.  while  fur- 
eign  plantings  were  Increa-sed  In  the 
same  year— 1955 — to  60.483.000  acres,  or 
an  increase  of  31  million  acres. 

For  1966  the  United  States  farmers' 
aHotnent  Is  cut  to  17.391.304  acres,  which 
Is  a  slash  of  5.457.000  acres  from  the 
1950-M  average  planted  acreage.  Un- 
less we  can  apply  the  helpful  provisions 
of  this  bin.  cotton  farmers— as  I  have 
stated — face  another  9  percent  national 
reduction  in  acres  down  to  15.900.000.  or 
a  cut  of  over  1.5  minion  acres  more,  for 
19(7.  If  we  continue  with  our  present 
program,  our  acreage  allotments  will 
continually  decrease.  Meanwhile,  for- 
eign producers  will  continue  to  expand 
substantially  above  last  year  s  plantings, 
and  will  continue  to  capture  markets 


which  are  hteCorleally  those  of  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  farmers. 

Ai  a  consequence  of  the  policies 
demonstrated  above,  it  is  dear  that 
United  States  producers  have  become 
for  the  ftawt  time  in  history  the  residual 
suppliers  for  world  cotton  markets. 
Theae  policies  have  already  driven  thou- 
sands of  farmers  off  the  land.  and.  if 
eontinued.  will  bring  bankruptcy  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  cotton  farm- 
ers or  will  force  them  completely  off  the 
farm.  A  continuation  of  the;e  policies 
will  destroy  our  cottcn  economy  and  will 
undermine  our  entire  economic  strength. 
These  policies  have  deprived  thousands 
of  United  States  tenant  farm  families 
of  their  historical  means  of  livelihood  for 
the  crop  year  1955.  and  additional  thou- 
sands for  1956.  These  families  have  had 
to  move,  and  are  moving,  to  town,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  living  primarily 
on  welfare  allotments.  They  are  fur- 
ther adding  to  our  rolls  of  unemployed. 
while  they  are  .seeking  other  work.  Most 
of  these  people  are  not  adapted  to.  or 
capable  of.  efDcient  Industrial  produc- 
tion: and  they  are  creating  acute  social 
and  eeonomic  problems  in  the  areas  to 
which  they  have  moved.  Past  experi- 
ence indicates  that  many  of  theca  will 
never  return  to  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  for  a  minute 
at  the  world  export  picture  for  cotton. 
The  world  export  picture  indicates  a  con- 
tinuous loss  of  these  markets  tj  the 
United  States  cotton  producer  since  1929. 
In  the  5-year  pciicd  1925-29.  the  world 
export  market  consumed  an  average  of 
14.433.000  bflle--^.  of  which  foreign  pro- 
dricers  supplied  5.658.000  boles,  or  40  6 
percent,  and  the  United  States  supplied 
8.575.000  bales.  59  4  percent.  By  1953, 
our  share  of  this  market  had  dropped  to 
less  than  30  percent.  At  our  present  rate 
of  exports  for  this  year.  It  appears  that 
for  the  first  time  we  may  supply  lefs  than 
20  percent  of  this  market,  the  nnallest 
United  States  exports  in  100  years,  ex- 
cept for  war  years. 

The  m-orld  cotton  export  market  has 
not  expanded  since  1925.  in  spite  of  the 
Increase  in  per  capita  consumption,  the 
increase  In  world  population,  and  the  im- 
proved economic  conditions  of  its  peo-  /_ 
pie.  This  Is  due  to  the  inroads  of  the  ^ 
man-made  synthetics  on  the  fiber  mar- 
ket Our  share  of  this  relaUvely  sUble 
market,  however,  has  steadily  declined, 
except  for  the  fluctuations  brought 
about  by  World  War  n.  the  Korean  war, 
apd  their  aftermaths. 

The  limitation  by  our  Oovemment  on 
exports  in  1950-51  helped  to  raise  the  ' 
world  price  to  unrealistic  heights,  and 
stimulated  the  aforementioned  foreign 
acreage  expan«:ion.  This  gave  Impetus 
to  the  trend  In  increased  production 
abroad  which  constitutes  a  major  fea- 
ture of  our  present  cotton  problem  and  to 
expanded  synthetic  production  capacity. 

Much  of  the  cotton  that  we  havo 
moved  during  the  last  few  years  Into 
export  channels  which  has  sustained  tha 
Industry  has  been  moved  through  assist- 
ance programs.  In  other  words,  approx- 
imately 41  percent  of  the  pitifully  small 
amount  of  cotton  we  have  exported  In 
the  past  few  years  has  been  virtually 
given  away  under  the  export  programs. 


because  our  eotton  has  been  iMleed  out 
of  the  market  Prom  April  1948  to  Feb- 
ruary 1965  we  exported  over  28  million 
bales  of  cotton.  We  sold  for  dollars  68.8 
percent  of  this,  or  16.6  million  bales,  and 
we  financed  or  gave  away  through  EGA. 
MSA.  and  FOA  the  other  41,2  percent,  or 
approximately  12  million  bales.  These 
assistance  programs  are  helpful  in  dis- 
posing of  our  production.  They,  along 
with  the  short  crop  in  1950  and  the  Ko- 
rean war.  helped  to  prevent  a  situation 
similar  to  the  one  we  now  have  from 
developing  earlier.  These  programs,  as 
helpful  as  they  are.  are  not  the  answer 
to  our  long-time  problem.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  answer  is  markets. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  markets  in  any 
formula.  We  must  sell  what  we  produce. 
A  farm  program  which  surrenders  mar- 
kets is  doomed  to  failure.  A  farmer  who 
loses  his  markets.  Mr.  President,  loses 
his  farm.  We  can  by  law  influence  the 
price  of  cotton  for  a  limited  time,  but  we 
cannot  indefinitely  repeal  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  in  regard  to  price. 
Price  alone  is  no  solution.  Price  alone 
is  not  a  farm  program.  Oiur  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  finally  caught  up 
with  us.  as  is  clearly  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  our  carryover  will  be  the  larg- 
est on  record — 14.2  million  bales,  next 
August  1.  and  our  exports  win  be  the 
smallest  in  100  years,  except  for  war 
years  when  we  had  no  bottoms  in  which 
to  ship  the  cotton. 

We  have  sacrificed  markets  and  pro- 
duction in  an  effort  to  maintain  price. 
In  this  endeavor,  we  have  sacrificed  the 
domestic  market,  as  weU  as  the  exjwrt 
market.  We  have  reduced  our  acreage 
beyond  the  stage  cf  individual  hardship, 
to  the  point  of  cumulative  hardship  on 
every  producer,  small  or  large.  This  is 
due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
become  noncompetitive  in  price  by  our 
fixed  support-price  program  and  by  the 
export  sales  policies  of  the  CCC,  as  set 
up  by  the  State  Department. 

The  cottongrowers  of  the  United 
States,  as  Individuals,  without  the  aid  of 
their  Government,  are  at  an  impossible 
disadvantage  to  meet  competitive  export 
prices  which  are  subsidized  by  foreign 
governments  of  competing  countries. 
They  cannot  challenge  practices  by  these 
countries  which  bear  resemblances  to 
actual  dumping  of  cotton  on  the  world 
market.  These  pi  actices  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used  to  capture  the  markets  of 
the  American  cotton  farmer.  It  wiU 
lake  action  by  the  United  Stotes  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  these  conditions  which 
now  {Hvvail  in  the  world  cotton  trade. 
This  is  why  the  sale  by  the  CCC  of  its 
stocks  at  competitive  prices  is  of  such 
tremendous  impoitance  to  the  American 
cotton  farmer.  As  I  have  stated.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  annoimcement  In  this  con- 
nection is  imminent. 

The  American  cotton  farmer  should 
not  be  expected  or  required  to  compete 
Individually  with  the  treasuries  of  for- 
eign countries.  This  Is  especlaUy  true 
when  the  foreign  policy  of  his  own  coun- 
try has  materially  contributed  to  his 
predicament. 

Mr.  President,  another  situation  that 
throws  much  light  on  this  problem  and 
proves  that  otir  program  has  made  the 


American  eotton  producer  the  residual 
supplier  of  the  world  market  Is  the 
change  In  location  of  world  cotton  in- 
ventories. Ten  years  ago  the  United 
States  carried  over  45  percent  of  the 
free  world's  inventories  on .  August  1. 
while  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year 
of  1954  we  were  carrying  two-thirds  of 
these  inventories.  Not  only  have  we 
forced  the  American  cotton  producer  to 
provide  them  a  price  umbreUa  and  en- 
deavor to  maintain  the  world  supply  at 
normal,  but  he.  through  the  CCC,  carries 
most  of  the  raw  cotton  inventories  for 
both  foreign  and  domestic  miUs.  For- 
eign cotton  and  synthetic  producers  are 
supplying  the  export  fiber  market 

I  say  that  that  fact  speaks  eloquently 
on  the  point  that  something  is  gravely 
wrong  when  we  have  a  system  which  has 
buUt  up  in  the  United  States  the  greatest 
cotton  surplus  in  history.   It  has  resulted 
in  the  lowest  figure  for  exports  in  a  hun- 
dred years.    It  has  resulted  in  the  lowest 
cotton  acreage  since  1860.    There  has 
been  terrific  expansion  abroad,  and  there 
is  no  surplus  of  cotton  abroad.     The 
surplus  is   held   only   in   this  country. 
What  further  must  we  do  to  show  that 
there  is  something  gravely  wrong  with 
a  system  which  permits  such  conditions? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Is  it  the  Senator's 
opinion  that  the  cotton  growers  of  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  compete 
on  equal  term  with  the  peon  labor  of 
Mexico.    Peru.    BrazU,    Pakistan,    and 
other  countries  now  producing  cotton? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  wiU  give  the  Sen- 
ator what  I  think  is  a  complete  answer 
to  that  question.  For  50  years  the 
American  cotton  producer  has  success- 
f  uUy  competed  with  peon  labor  in  India, 
where  the  wage  scale  was  from  5  to  8 
cents  a  day. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
very  weU  that  India  produces  only  a  pit- 
tance of  cotton  above  her  own  needs. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  the  Senator  is 
mistaken. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  mean  beyond  her 
own  consiunptlon.  India  exported  very 
Uttle  cotton. 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.    India  exported  cot- 
ton. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    To  Asia. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  do  not  know  to 
where  it  was  exported.   I  think  we  could 
compete. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  what  price  wbtud 
the  American  farmer  have  to  produce 
cotton  in  the  United  States  to  be  able 
to  compete  on  the  world  market? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  would  depend, 
of  course,  on  what  the  world  maricet  was. 
Cotton  grown  in  Louisiana  and  cotton 
grown  In  my  State  are  highly  competi- 
tive with  eotton  grown  In  Mexico.  It  Is 
about  a  lVi«  Inch  sUple  cotton.  Tes;  I 
think  we  could  easily  compete  with 
Mexico.  ,    . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  what  price? 
What  would  be  the  price  range? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Last  faU  Mexico 
began  to  dump  her  eottim  because  she 
was  afraid  of  the  announcement  of  an 
export  sales  quota.  The  market  f  eO  to 
26  or  27  cents  for  a  few  weeks.  It  Is  now 
back  to  29  or  30  coits.     I  think  it 


would  move  at  from  SO  to  31  cents.  We 
have  some  advantage  over  the  Mexicans 
in  respect  to  quality. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator  argu- 
ing that  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  in 
Mexico  is  around  25  or  30  cents  a  pound? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  the  Mexican 
cotton  producers  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money  last  year.  My  information  is  that 
they  lose  a  great  deal  of  money  at  27  or 
28  cents  a  pound.  They  have  an  export 
tax  of  5  cents  a  pound  to  pay. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Could  the  govern- 
ment not  manipulate  that  tax?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  does  she  not  manipulate 
It  now?  Could  Mexico  not  make  it  half 
a  cent,  or  even  do  away  with  it  alto- 
gether?        

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  government 
could  manipulate  it.  However.  I  wiU 
state,  as  a  cotton  farmer,  that  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  could  very  successfully 
compete  with  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  does  it  cost 
American  cotton  farmers  to  produce  a 
pound  of  cotton? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  depends  eti- 
tlrely  on  the  production  per  acre.  If  a 
cotton  farmer  makes  three-quarters  of 
a  bale  to  an  acre,  it  costs  a  great  deaL 
If  he  makes  a  bale  and  a  half  to  the  acre, 
it  costs  much  less. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    In  order  to  Indicate 
that  we  now  have  a  huge  surplus,  the 
Senator  Is  taking  acreage  and  production 
figures  of  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
is  he  not?    It  is  my  recollection  that  last 
year  we  planted  over  2  million  acres  less 
than  we  did  in  1954,  and  produced  almost 
a  million  bales  more. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  year  was  un- 
precedented. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes.   So  why  argue? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  understand;  but  is 
the  Senator  not  using  production  figures 
of  that  character  to  depict  the  huge  sur- 
plus he  is  talking  about? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Oh.  no. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    What  figures  Is  the 
Senator  using? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  did  not  build  up 
the  surplus  In  one  year, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  re- 
members that  in  1950  we  had  an  em- 
bargo on  the  shipment  of  cotton. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly.  That 
was  in  1950. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  that  surplus  ac- 
cumulated when  controls  were  lifted,  and 
farmers  were  told  to  plant  all  the  cotton 
they  could,  because  of  the  Korean  war. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  90  percent  price 
supiwrt  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  said  that 
there  are  two  reasons  why  we  have  this 
surpltxs.  There  are  two  reasons  why  wo 
have  become  residual  cotton  suppliers. 
One  is  that  the  support  price  has  held 
the  price  of  our  product  above  that  of  the 
foreign  cotton  producer.  He  has  been 
able  to  market  his  product  Just  under  our 
support  price.  The  State  Department 
has  refused  to  permit  an  export  program 
which  would  enable  us  to  compete. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  assurance  has 
the  Senator  that  the  same  pobey  wlU  not 
be  continued  in  the  future? 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  think  there  Is  an- 
otherreason.    I  have  said  that  I  tboogbt 
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sn  mnouDcqncpt  wss  tamilnmt  with 
respect  to  an  export  sales  program. 

Mr.  ELL2NDKB.  Before  the  Tote  on 
the  bill? 

ICr.  EA8TIAND.  I  do  not  know 
whether  It  will  be  before  the  Tote  on 
the  bllL  I  hare  said  that  an  annoxmee- 
ment  Is  Imminent.  I  hope  It  ts  immi- 
nent. 

Mr.  BXENDER.  I  should  Uke  to 
know  If  the  Senator  has  any  inkling  as 
to  what  is  happening.  Has  the  admin- 
istration had  a  change  of  heart,  or  is 
It  throwing  out  azxy  baits  which  might 
attract  some  opposition  to  the  M-per- 
cent  price  support  Incorporated  in  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  of  no  baits. 
However,  as  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
Is  aware,  for  a  year  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  doing  everything 
within  its  power  to  get  an  export  sales 
program.    I  believe  It  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  Senator 
says  it  has  been  cleared,  does  he  mean 
It  has  been  cleared  by  the  State  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  All  I  can  say  is — 
and  this  is  what  I  stand  on — that  in  my 
Judgment  an  announcement  Is  imminent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  repeat.  I  presxmie 
the  announcement  will  be  made  before  a 
¥ote  on  the  bill  is  taken. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  want  to 
presimie  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  presume  It. 
Let  me  take  the  reapomibillty. 

Mr.  EASTLAND^  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  take  that  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  FIT  .TENDER.     Very  well. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Currently  there  are 
no  surpluses  in  foreign  countries  above 
seasonal  supplies.  The  only  sinrplus  is 
In  the  United  States  and  there  is  room 
for  part  of  It  now  in  that  market.  Yet. 
In  the  first  half  of  this  year  we  exported 
roughly  only  800.000  hales  of  cotton- 
less  than  half  of  last  year's  small  ex- 
ports because  the  foreign  mills  have  been 
waiting  on  us  to  adjust  our  price.  But 
the  experts  tell  us  now  that  foreign  cot- 
ton production  is  less  than  3  million  bales 
away  from  export  market  needs.  We 
must  do  something  now.  We  have  no 
more  time  to  wa^te  because  at  present 
trends  foreign  cotton  production  will 
equal  foreign  cotton  consumption  in  2 
years  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agrlcu'ture.  Their  point  there  Is 
quite  significant.  Foreign  prodiiction 
has  rl5en.  until  today  it  is  within  2  mil- 
lion bales  of  foreign  consumption. 
When  the  two  figures  meet,  that  Is. 
when  foreign  production  meets  foreign 
consumption.  United  States  cotton  will 
be  out  of  business  as  a  major  factor  in 
the  world  cotton  Industry.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  will  be  bankrupt 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  not  because 
we  cannot  produce  on  an  equal  cost 
basis  with  the  foreign  producers,  and 
because  we  do  not  subsidize  cotton  ex- 
ports? 

Mr.  EASTZ^MD.  OC  oourae  that  is 
notthercaaonl  The  CMiae  la  what  I  have 
been  saying  aO  af  tanoon.  It  is  because 
of  two  things.  First,  we  have  priced 
ourselves  out  of  the  market,  and,  second, 
we  have  not  had  an  export  sales  program 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  PreeMent.  win  the 
Senator  yMd? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
have  priced  ourselves  out  of  the  market 
through  gearing  our  cotton  support  pro- 
gram to  the  requirements  of  the  most 
uneconomic  producers? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. If  we  had  supplied  our  markets 
at  competitive  prices  and  retained  them 
we  would  not  now  face  the  uphill  fight 
to  regain  them  from  foreign  cotton  and 
synthetic  producers  who  have  geared 
their  prodxKtion  capacity  to  supply 
them.  Also.  Mr.  President,  we  mtist  dis- 
pose of  our  surpluses  while  together  we 
and  they  are  producing  in  excess  of  this 
current  market.  This  is  not  going  to  be 
an  easy  task.  The  producer  must  be 
permitted  by  the  Congress  to  assist  in 
this  struggle  for  markets. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  take  a  closer 
look  at  our  synthetic  competition. 

To  further  complicate  the  problem. 
Inroads  have  been  made  on  the  domestic 
and  world  cotton  markets  by  the  syn- 
thetic fibers.  Profitable  investmehts  in 
the  expansion  of  synthetic  production 
on  a  worldwide  basis  have  been  assured 
by  the  United  States  cotton  price  sup- 
port umbrella.  These  fibers  are  very 
competitive  in  u.se.  but  offer  little  Induce- 
ment on  a  consumer  preference  basis. 
They  have  been  able  to  capture  huge 
markets  formerly  enjoyed  by  United 
States  raw  cotton  mainly  on  the  basis  of 
price  because  a  mill  will  buy  and  spin 
what  it  makes  the  most  money  by 
spinning. 

Rayon  production  alone  has  Increased 
In  the  United  States  from  700,000  cotton 
bales  equivalent  in  1938  to  3.400.000  bales 
in  1954.  World  rayon  production  has  in- 
creased from  4.500.000  cotton  bales  equiv- 
alent to  16.800.000  in  the  same  period. 
On  the  domestic  scene,  rayon  in  1S54  dis- 
placed over  5'2  million  cotton  acres 
based  on  the  United  States  average  pro- 
duction per  acre  of  the  immediate  past 
5  years.  Our  1955  production  of  syn- 
thetics in  the  United  States  increased 
763,700  CDtton  bales  equivalent.  Our 
synthetic  Imports  doubled  for  the  year  to 
a  total  of  415.000  bales  equivalent.  Our 
United  States  total  Increase  for  1955  in 
the  consumption  of  man-made  fibers  was 
978,700  bales,  brinsing  our  consumption 
to  4.578,700  cotton  bales  equivalent. 
This  increase  in  synthetic  consumption 
in  1  year  displaces  another  1.5  million 
cotton  acres  production.  This  is  the 
amount  of  the  acreage  reduction  facing 
cotton  growers  for  the  1957  crop  below 
current  allotments.  The  cotton  farmers 
of  this  Nation  cannot  continue  to  cut 
cotton  acreage  1  to  2  million  acres  each 
year.  This  1955  United  States  consump- 
tion of  synthetics  now  displaces  nearly  7 
million  United  States  cotton  acres  an- 
nually. The  cotton  producer  must  be 
permitted  to  become  more  competitive 
in  the  market  On  the  same  basis  in  the 
world  picture,  rayon  now  displaces  over 
22  milUon  cotton  acres  on  the  world  aver- 
age production  per  acre.  Reliable  textile 
milling  interests  state  that  less  than  20 
percent  of  rayon  consumption  is  on  a 
consumer  preference  basis,  and  that  over 
80  percent  has  been  lost  purely  on  the 
price  factor. 


It  Is  thorooifily  alanBlng  that  the 
United  States  cotton  support  price  be- 
came the  stabi  Using  base  for  world  cot- 
ton and  ■TBthetlc  production,  and  thus 
ptovlded  an  InoenUve  for  expansion.  To 
carry  out  this  policy,  we  store  our  ooUon 
and  hold  it  off  the  world  market  until 
such  times  as  the  world  supply  is  ex- 
hausted. When  world  production  la  ex« 
cesalve.  our  domestic  productloa  remains 
off  the  world  market,  accumulates  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
and  forces  curtailment  of  United  States 
production  through  acreage  controls.  No 
other  cotton-produdng  nation  exercises 
any  control  over  cotton  production  as 
such,  so  that  presently  «-orid  production 
is  increasing  faster  than  United  States 
curtailment.  The  American  farmer 
should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  entire 
burden  and  pay  the  entire  cost  of  main- 
taining a  normal  world  supply  of  cotton, 
at  the  same  time  providing  both  price 
and  market  assiirance  for  world  rayon 
expansion. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out^ 
the  road  we  are  now  traveling  will  lagte-« 
late  the  cotton  farmer  out  of  business  in 
a  few  more  years.  Unless  we  adjust  the 
price  support  laws  and  permit  him  to 
compete,  there  is  no  end  in  sight  to  acre- 
age reduction.  AUotted  acres  will  get 
less  and  less,  and  acreage  reductions 
have  already  reached  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns.  We  have  lost  our  cotton 
export  markets  and  the  Government 
mast  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  help 
regain  them  beginning  now.  Will  we  also 
sit  here  and  continue  to  legislate  away 
what  Is  left  of  the  domestic  market  be- 
fore  we  attempt  to  save  it?  Can  we  jus- 
tify our  refusal  to  permit  the  eotton 
farmer  the  opportunity  to  meet  his  com- 
petition and  save  his  industry  with  our 
assistance? 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  a  program  un- 
der which  farmers  will  get  the  highest 
possible  price  for  what  they  produce,  the 
hii:hcst  possible  net  income,  and  which 
wUl  afford  them  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity. It  takes  two  things  for  a  iiros- 
perous  agriculture.  One  is  price  sup- 
port; the  other  is  volume,  or  an  acreage 
large  enough  to  give  them  volume  pro- 
duction. We  have  sacrificed  volume 
production  to  protect  price,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  American  cotton  indus- 
try IS  on  the  brink  of  collapse.  The  pro- 
posals in  this  bill,  coupled  with  admin- 
istrative action  which  I  believe  will  be 
taken  immediately,  and  which  I  have 
heretofore  outlined,  will  go  far  toward 
saving  the  American  cotton  producer.  I 
think  this  entire  plan  will  increase  the 
net  income  of  southern  cotton  farmers 
and  that  it  is  far  superior  to  what  we 
now  have.  The  provisions  of  the  soil 
bank  will  help  to  bridge  the  income  gap 
in  moving  the  cotton  surplus  into  con- 
sumption and  provide  a  better  produc- 
tion plant  to  enable  the  cotton  farmer 
to  meet  his  competition  when  supplies 
are  again  normal.  We,  of  course,  must 
have  support  prices  which  will  help  sta- 
bilize our  rural  economy,  enable  a  farmer 
to  secure  his  fair  share  of  the  national 
prosperity,  and  preserve  a  sound  W^'^ng 
strueture.  It  is  necessary  that  produc- 
tion move  into  consimiption.  The  ware- 
house is  no  substitute  for  a  market,  ani 
I  believe  that  the  cotton  program  as  out- 


lined will  plaee  the  Ancrican  ootlon  in- 
dustry back  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
Therefore,  I  shall  support  it 

Mr.  AIKBN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  MJaslsslppi  sdeld? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi on  his  very  comprehensive  and  In- 
telligent analysis  of  the  position  of  the 
cotton  grower  in  the  United  States  today. 
I  only  wish  that  every  cotton  grower  in 
the  country  eoold  have  heard  what  the 
Senator  has  had  to  say  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon,  because,  then.  I  am  sure  we 
would  not  continue  a  minute  longer  the 
discussion  as  to  whether  we  should  re- 
turn to  a  program  which  has  already  lost 
the  cotton  grower  of  America  most  of  his 
export  markets  and  a  good  share  of  the 
remaining  domestic  market.  There 
should  be  no  question  about  going  ahead 
with  a  program  which  would  restore  the 
cotton  industry  to  somewhere  near  Its 
former  proportions  and  restore  income 
to  the  cotton  producers  of  the  United 
States.  By  "Income.'*  I  mean  price  times 
volume  produced. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Vermont.  Does  the 
distinguished  Senator  not  think  that  this 
program  would  place  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  on  a  better 
economic  level? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  Congress  does  Its  part, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Department 
will  do  Its  part  to  restore  the  great  do- 
mestic cotton-producing  Industry  to  its 
former  status.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  on  very  sound  ground  when 
he  predicts  better  days  ahead  for  the 
cotton  growers  cf  America,  provided  the 
Congress  does  what  it  should  in  the  form 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yiekl. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.    I   think   my   good 
friend  from  Vermont  is  overoptimistic. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  have  reason  to  be. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    My    good    friend 
from  Mississippi  must  know  a  great  deal 
that  others  of  us  do  not  know  as  to  what 
is  in  contemplation  and  what  will  be 
announced  before  next  Monday. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  made  quite  a  study  of 
the  displacement  of  cotton  by  synthetic 
fibers.  Does  the  Senator  know  at  what 
price  cotton  should  sell  In  order  to  re- 
gain some  of  the  market  It  has  lost 
through  the  substitution  of  rayon  and 
other  synthetic  fibers? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  would  depend 
on  the  commodity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  talking  about 
cotton  now. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    At  what  price  cot- 
ton should  sen  to  displace  rayon? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 
Mr.   EASTLAND.    That  depends  on 
the  commodity. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.    The    Senator   has 

thoroughly  studied  this  problem 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  we  put  the  cotton 
price  down  to  22  cents,  it  would  move  in 
on  the  entire  cord  market.  No  ooe  fa- 
vors any  such  thing  as  that.  It  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  control.    The  point  I 


■MUng  was  that  beglnnlnK  on  Janu- 
ary L  1955,  thera  was  $15S  million  ear- 
marked for  sjmthetie  fiber  expansion  in 
the  United  States  over  a  3-year  period. 
We  have  got  to  cut  cotton  prices  from 
2Vi  to  3  cents  a  pound  to  stop  that 
expansion. 

Mr.   EIliENDER.    The   Senator  ex- 
pects to  acoompUah  that  through  the 
amendment  which  he  will  propose? 
Mr.    EASTLAND.    I    stated    that    I 

thought  if  it  is  not  done 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  eliminate  the 
seven-eighths  yardstick? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  would  be  only 
part  of  it.  I  said  I  thought  I  would  fix 
it' at  a  total  price  reduction  of  under  3 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  that  would  in- 
clude changing  from  the  seven-eighths 
basis,  and  what  else? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  it  would  be 
approximately  87  percent.  That  is 
merely  my  Judgment.  I  have  no  infor- 
mation that  my  friend  from  Iiouislana 
does  not  have. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  feel 
that  way. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  protect  the  cotton  industry  in 
which  my  State's  economy  is  primarily 
involved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  expect  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  the  cotton  industry  of 
Louisiana,  but  I  shall  travel  a  different 
road. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly.  I  am 
doing  what  I  think  is  right  and  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  is  doing  what  he 
thinks  is  right 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that,  as  he  undoubtedly  re- 
members, in  1950  there  were  18,629.0C3 
acres  of  cotton  planted,  with  a  produc- 
tion of  10.014,000  bales  of  cotton. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  remembers,  also, 
that  last  year,  with  17  million  acres 
planted  to  cotton.  14,600.000  bales  were 
produced. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  in  1951,  al- 
though there  were  28  million  acres 
planted  to  cotton  in  contrast  to  17  mil- 
lion acres  last  year,  the  difference  in 
production  was  less  than  a  million  bales. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  that  out  to  Indicate  to  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi  that  the  huge 
amount  of  cotton  which  we  now  have 
on  hand  can  be  attributed  to  the  high 
yields  per  acre  which  were  realised  in 
the  past  2  or  3  years  because  of  the 
wonderful  weather  our  farmers  were 
blessed  with. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  certainly  can- 
not be  correct,  when  normal  exports  of 
from  S  to  6  million  bales  a  year  fell  to 
SV4  million  bales  and  are  now  running 
at  a  point  where  we  win  do  well  If  we 
export  2  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENIffiR.  The  Senator  said 
himself  that  we  gave  away  the  cotton 
that  went  into  export. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that 

Mr.  EUiENDER.  The  Senator  said 
we  gave  away  40  percent  of  the  cotton 
exported. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.     Watt  a  monent 
Let  us  keep  the  record  straight. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Very  well. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  aaid  that  In  the 
6-year  period  I  named  after  1948  we  ex- 
ported 26  million  bales  of  cotton,  of 
which  12  million  bales  were  glvoi  away 
under  some  foreign-aid  program. 
Mr.  EtUENDER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    Our  exports  have 
been  running  3  million  bales,  ZV*  million 
bales,  2^  million  bales.  In  the  past  2  or 
3  years.     Approximately  half  of  that 
was  given  away.    But  when  I  mentioned 
these  pitiful  exports  I  also  mentioned 
that  half  of  it  was  given  away  because 
we  priced  It  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  ELLranSEIt.  The  Senator  can  see 
also,  I  presume,  that  if  the  plan  which 
he  envisions  or  which  he  thinks  win  be 
announced  to  the  Senate  is  foUowed. 
it  win  entail  a  loss  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  that 
at  aU. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  liCt  us  con^der  the 
million  bales  of  cotton  which  will  be  sold 
within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks.  Does  the 
Senator  know  how  much  loss  wiU  be 
sustained  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  very  short  cot- 
ton which  has  been  unreaUsticaUy 
priced.  The  seven-eighths  provision  is 
for  the  purpose  of  correctixig  that  sit- 
uation. 

The  Senator  has  said  there  would  be 
a  loss  to  the  Treasury.  The  Senator 
knows  that  when  we  have  a  stock  of  any 
commodity  in  the  hands  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  and  the  price 
of  that  commodity  falls,  the  Treasury 
takes  a  loss  in  its  inventory.  That  has 
happened  to  wheat  and  to  every  other 
commodity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  lo&.  which 
will  be  suffered  by  the  sale  of  the  miUicn 
bales  is  in  addition  to  aU  that.  My  in- 
formation is — ^if  I  am  incorrect  I  should 
like  to  be  corrected — that  the  la«s  win  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  from  $35  to  $45 
a  bale. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  la  cotton 
which  is  not  consumed  in  this  country. 
Mr.  EUjENDER.  I  understand. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  PractlcaUy  aU  the 
mills  in  the  world,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows,  want  to  spin  cotton 
haviiag  a  staple  length  of  from  1  inch  to 
one  and  one  thirty-sec<md  inches.  This 
win  run  to  about  80  percent  of  the 
world's  consumption.  When  we  begin  to 
offer  cotton  like  that  under  an  export 
program,  we  wiU  not  have  to  take  such 
terrific  losses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  means 
longer  staples,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 
VASX  nuMSAM  MUST  K  Mta  TO  ALL  VAaacnis 

ALUM 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  BCr.  President,  the 
questions  of  farm  policy  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  debating  are  among  the  most 
important  facing  our  Nation  this  year. 
They  involve  directly  the  livelihood  of 
millions  of  American  families,  and  indi- 
rectly the  prosperity  of  thousands  of 
commimities  throughout  the  country.  At 
a  t^"^  when  claims  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  are  made  for  much  of  our 
economy,  surely  the  agrtcuttoral  reces- 
sion of  the  last  3  or  4  years  is  one  of  our 
most  important  domestic  problems. 
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Certainly  no  ofbcr  arcA  of  domestie 
poUey  bM  bad  ao  much  attention  or  has 
been  ao  tboroochly  and  continuously  de- 
bated in  recent  times  as  our  programs 
for  agriculture.  The  economic  dlfflcul- 
ties  wblcb  bave  beset,  and  continue  to 
beset,  our  farm  families  have  been  grapb- 
ically  dAf^wwf"****  in  tbe  bearings  and 
reports  of  the  responsible  committees  of 
Congress.  No  time  or  effort  has  been 
spared  in  girlng  a  hearing  to  every  point 
of  view  while  considering  tbe  hotly  de- 
bated alternative  proposals  for  helping 
American  agrictilture  through  its  present 
difficult  period. 

The  other  evening.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  leaving  the  Senate  Office  Building 
at  8:30  o'clock,  and  I  thought  that  I  was 
probably  the  last  Senator  to  depart.  But 
at  the  entrance  I  met  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  who  were  ccnning  baclc  from 
dinner  for  another  night  of  hard  work. 
That  was  characteristic  of  the  unselfish 
effort  and  energy  which  have  gone  into 
the  preparation  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Unfortunately.  I  do  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Because  the  farm  bill  is  now  re- 
ceiving such  able  exposition  and  debate 
fnnn  the  distinguished  members  of  that 
committee,  who  have  far  more  experi- 
ence than  I  with  the  development  and 
the  record  of  our  agricultural  policies.  I 
do  not  presume  to  add  much  new  wisdom 
to  their  discussion,  and  I  shall  speak  only 
briefly  on  the  bilL 

There  is  much  in  the  bill  to  which  I 
subscribe,  and  some  things  which  I  deem 
inadequate. 

I  believe  the  committee  was  wise  to 
grant  a  trial  to  the  soil-bank  program — 
a  plan  with  origins  deep  in  Democratic 
farm  policies  and  now  fortunately  and 
wisely  endorsed  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  Secretary  Benson. 

I  believe  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
Institute  a  program  to  encourage  farm- 
^  ers  to  plant  grasses,  trees,  and  other  re- 
source-strengthening species,  in  the 
parts  of  their  acreage  taken  out  of  crop 
production. 

I  believe  the  committee  was  wise  in 
restoring  the  90  percent  of  parity  level 
for  price  supports  on  the  products  which 
qualify  for  it.  because  this  is  the  most 
immediate  way,  in  my  judgment,  of 
shoring  up  falling  farm  income  in  this 
particular  realm  of  agriculture. 


■nX  WOBTH   WKII.K.  >I7T  DO! 

ufovaH 


NOT  OO  FAS 


For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  com- 
mittee's bill.  My  disagreement  is  con- 
cerned with  areas  in  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  committee  did  not  act  boldly 
enough. 

For  one  thing.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  domestic  parity  certificate  plan  for 
wheat  certainly  merits  the  same  trial 
which  we  are  now  prepared  to  give  to 
the  soil  bank.  This  plan  offers  a  well- 
thought-out  method  of  protecting  the 
income  of  wheat  farmers  without  Gov- 
ernment purchase  and  accumulation  of 
wheat  surpluses,  and  it  encompasses 
provisions  to  protect  growers  of  price- 
supported  feed  grain  against  undue  com- 
petition from  lower-priced  wheat.  The 
time  has  eome  f  <»r  us  to  submit  this  plan 


to  the  test  (tf  experience,  and  it  deserves 
inclusion  in  the  farm  bill.  I  trust  the 
Senate  will  add  it  by  amendment  on  the 
floor. 

Secondly.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  perpetuates,  more  fundamen- 
tally, the  injustice  of  protecting  the  in- 
comes of  growers  of  some  crops  but  leav- 
ing the  majority  of  our  farmers  without 
any  protection  whatever. 

Why  should  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  support  the  prices  of  com. 
and  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  wheat,  and 
peanuts,  and  thereby  the  incomes  of 
those  who  raise  these  crops — and  do 
nothing  to  protect  the  incomes  of  farm- 
ers who  raise  cabbages,  or  apples,  or 
txirlceys? 

I  think  that  if  I  Uve  to  be  200  years 
old — although  I  have  no  expectation  of 
doing  so — I  shall  never  quite  see  the 
justification  of  such  .a  limited  farm 
policy. 

Perhaps  development  of  a  really  far- 
reaching  agricultural  policy — designed 
to  protect  the  diversified  family  farm 
against  the  economic  as  well  as  the 
natural  conditions  which  make  the 
farmer's  economic  position  a  peculiarly 
precarious  one — has  not  yet  been 
stressed  by  the  major  farm  organiza- 
tions. Pertiaps  these  organizations 
have  beon  principally  concerned  with 
maintainlni;  and  improving  the  Gov- 
ernment support  programs  for  the  great 
basic,  mass-produced  commodities.  But 
important  as  they  are.  these  support 
progranLs  reach  only  a  minority  of  (arm 
families.  In  my  State  of  Oregon,  only 
about  16  percent  of  cash  farm  receipts 
in  1953  came  from  basic  commodities. 
About  66  percent — two-thiids — of  cash 
farm  receipts  came  from  commodities 
with  no  supports  whatever.  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger's  family,  who  are  small  farmers, 
constantly  call  this  to  my  attention. 

IDurlng  the  4  months  I  spent  in  Ore- 
gon last  autumn.  I  met  with  himdreds 
of  individual  farm  operators  to  whom 
the  great  controversy  of  this  year,  over 
the  soil  bank  and  90  percent  or  sliding 
parity,  are  quite  comparatively  irrele- 
vant. Yet  these  farmers  are  suffering 
the  same  squeeze  as  the  producer  of 
basic  commodities  l>etween  rising  costs 
and  falling  receipts.  And  the  letters  I 
have  received  from  Oregon  farmers 
since  my  return  continue  to  bear  out 
this  obvious  fact  about  our  present  farm 
programs. 

For  instance.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  1956.  Mr.  Walker  Ellis,  of 
Milton-Preewater.  wrote  me.  in  i>art.  as 
follows : 

81nc«  at  no  time  In  1B65  did  the  prune 
frowen  reoetTe  anywhere  near  the  coet  of 
production,  we  feel  no  one  should  blame  us 
If  we  are  Indignant  that  all  propoaals  for 
"farm  problem  aolutlona"  are  concentrated 
on  aubstdized  crops.  In  Tlew  of  the  fact 
that  four-flftha  of  the  Natlon'a  food  crops 
are  nonsubsldlaed  we  feel  It  Is  Um«  some 
action  was  taken  In  behalf  of  these  fanners. 
This  portion  of  agriculture  Is  In  huge  ma- 
jority. In  number  of  farmers.  Tolume  of  pro- 
duction, and  acres  In  production,  yet  be- 
cause of  the  small  units  and  diversity  of 
Interests  Is  unable  to  organize  or  raise  huge 
sums  of  money  for  lobbies  to  promote  their 
Interests. 


Similarly.  I  received  this  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  O.  Faust,  of  Boring,  Oreg.,  dated 
January  16. 1956: 

We  beard  you  over  radio  last  erenlng  on 
the  President's  farm  program  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  stand  and  de- 
fense of  the  small  farmer.  Tou  are  right  in 
saying  that  they  should  participate  in  all 
help.  I  retired  from  a  college  professor- 
ship S  years  ago  and  came  to  a  small  ranch 
I  have  owned  a  long  time  and  have  14  acres 
of  berries  and  the  price  was  so  low  last  year 
that  we  had  to  take  a  terrible  beating  and  a 
sc4^e  freeze  got  most  of  them  In  November. 
If  tliere  is  not  a  change  (or  the  better  this 
year  the  berry  farming  U  well  on  its  way 
out  and  another  year  or  two  will  wind  it 
up  In  the  Oresham  area. 

The  small  farms  too  will  have  to  go  be- 
cause of  low  Income  and  increased  expenses. 
I  assure  you  that  anything  you  may  do  (or 
this  situation  wUl  be  appreciated  by  thou- 
sands of  small  farmers  around  the  Oresham 
area.  Thanks  for  your  monthly  letter  and 
report. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  a.  Pattst. 

I  also  ask  uiuinimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  E. 
Schedeen,  of  Oresham.  Oreg..  and  a  let- 
ter sent  on  January  5,  1956.  to  Secretary 
Benson  by  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Phetteplace.  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  me,  which 
make  the  same  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa. 
as  follows: 

ficHXOEKN  Baos.  Fasms, 
Grcsham.  Oreg..  February  6.  1958. 
Senator  RicaAXO  L.  ffzvnzmcn. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DsAB  Dick:  Thanks  for  tbe  letter  of  last 
December.  I  heartily  agree  with  you  that 
our  party's  present  subsidy  program  la  in- 
adequate. Not  only  is  it  inadequate  but  it 
la  unfair.  For  example,  farmera  In  the  lower 
Willamette  Valley  who  are  growers  of  mostly 
apeclalty  crops  not  only  do  not  receive  any 
benefits  from  the  program  but  acttaally  con- 
tribute to  It  In  the  way  of  taxes. 

In  considering  the  farm  problem,  great  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  present 'surpluses — too 
much  emphasis.  True,  on  some  coranMXli- 
tles.  such  as  wheat  they  are  a  real  burden. 
However,  most  commodities  are  not  saddled 
with  overabundance  yet  their  prices  are  at 
coet  of  production  and  below. 

As  far  back  as  last  spring,  before  planting 
time,  the  market  on  broccoli  waa  active  and 
the  demand  keen.  The  principal  buyer  in 
Oregon.  Blrdseye -Snider,  went  out  at  plant- 
ing time  and  attempted  to  increase  their 
acreage  contracU.  The  contract  price  was 
low.  about  1100  per  ton  field-run.  This  price 
I  have  found  from  experience  is  below  coat 
of  production.  I  have  been  producing  three 
to  five  hundred  tons  per  year.  The  broccoli 
market  has  remained  firm  throughout  and 
U  stUl  good  at  the  present  time. 

All  industry  is  experiencing  and  fighting 
tbe  cost  rise.  The  food  processors  alleviate 
this  particular  problem  by  the  simple  process 
of  whacking  the  price  they  pay  the  producers 
for  the  raw  product.  ThU  Illustration  holds 
true  in  a  great  many  other  commodities.  My 
point  Is  that  present  farm  surpluaes  are  not 
to  blame  for  our  troubles. 

From  what  I  can  see,  I  would  say  the 
fanner  Is  greaUy  to  blame  for  his  Uoublea. 
He  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  labor 
years  back.  The  farmer  must  organise  and 
tell  the  processor  what  the  price  wlU  be. 

The  sou  bank  proposal  I  believe  is  soimd 
and  basic.  It  could  remove  much  marginal 
land  from  production,  thousands  of  acres 
of  which  should  never  have  been  devoted  to 
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cultivated  crop*.  However.  I  doubt  that  < 
after  10  yeare  win  such  m  program  aOeet 
total  production.  But,  from  tb*  atandpotot 
of  conservation  the  program  oooM  havw  real 
Talue  to  ttie  future  economy  of  our  MattOB^ 
Benson  is  now  stoutly  defending  tiM  small 
farmer,  yet  from  the  tloM  be  took  oAoa.  H 
has  been  otivioai  from  his  aUltuda  tbat 
certain  operators,  and  be  ImpUed  the  onaU 
«ud  marginal  operators,  were  going  to  be 
forced  through  the  eeonomlc  wrtagar.  From 
strictly  an  eeonocnle  standpoint  this  may  be 
sound.  But  it  appears  to  ms  that  if  they 
must  go  and  adjust  into  a  new  life  that  some 
provision  be  made  which  wUl  allow  them 
to  make  the  change  without  suffering  the 
huniiUation  of  being  forced  from  their  small 
farms.  These  farmers  and  their  lamlUes  are 
fine  people  and  should  be  allowed  to  maln- 
tjOn  their  dignity  and  self-respect. 

More  and  more  small  fanners  In  this  area 
are  taking  (uU-tline  jobs  untU  at  the  present 
time  moat  of  the  farmers  in  Multnomah, 
Clackamas,  and  Washington  Counties  are 
what  we  call  part-time  farmers.  Living  close 
to  a  metropolitan  area  they  can  readily  make 
this  change,  but  throughout  our  country 
most  small  operators  do  not  enjoy  this  ad- 
vantage. Spending  their  time  and  energies 
away  from  their  farms  is  not  complementary 
to  their  farm  operations.  This  is  spparent 
to  one  who  will  drive  along  country  roads 
and  view  these  places.  Ho  doubt  production 
is  declining  on  theM  places  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  These  folks  are  simply  trying  to 
work  out  their  om-n  economic  problems. 

If  Congress  is  Roing  to  legislate  some  ac- 
tion in  behalf  of  agriculture  It  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a  baalc  and  permanent  program. 
Subsidy  programi  are  temporary  and  un- 
certain and  do  little  more  than  harm  the 
farmers'  public  relations  -vlth  the  general 
public.  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me  that 
their  status  Is  none  too  good  now. 

Could  you  post.lbly  send  me  some  of  the 
material  on  profXMed  legislation  from  time 
to  time — no  hurry. 

Say  "hello'  to  Mrs.  Weuberger.  Bast  of 
luck. 

Sincerely. 

R.   K.   SCHCOSBN. 

Thb  Dau.cs.  Oaso..  January  i.  l9St. 
Hon.  EzsA  T.  Bkneon. 

Secretary  o/  Aoriculture, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAR  Sim:  Some  time  ago  you  invited, 
through  the  newsprnper.  criticism  or  help 
from  the  farmers.  We  being  small  farmers 
owning  and  op<iratlng  30  acres  of  fruit 
(peaches,  aprlcott.  and  cherries)  and  leasing 
65  acres  of  wheat  and  Ecab  land,  have  found 
that  it  has  conu;  to  a  i>olnt  where  we  can 
no  longer  make  b  living  on  the  place.  It  Is 
necessary  for  my  wife  to  work  In  town. 

What  we  are  Interested  In  Is  the  fact 
that  wheat.  cottC'n.  and  peanuta  come  under 
a  heading  of  protected  yields  and  guaranteed 
payments.  We  beUeve  that  it  would  only 
be  fair  that  all  subsidies  be  reoMved  and  let 
growers  of  these  crops  be  obliged  to  make  a 
Uving  as  we  have  had  to  do  all  our  Uvea. 

There  haa  never  been  a  time  that  a  small 
rancher  depending  on  all  hU  own  efforts 
has  been  helped  by  the  Oovemment.  to  o\ir 
knowledge.  As  we  are  born  Amerkmns.  also 
our  grandparents,  we  think  that  we  are  as 
much  a  part  of  these  United  States  as  the 
large  wheat  grower  or  the  foreigner  whom 
we  attempt  to  appease  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  should  we  be  looked  upon  as  the 
third-class  passengers  were  on  the  Titanic. 
We  are  stUl  of  an  open  mind,  ready  to  be 
shown  by  any  Government  agent  who  is  wel- 
come to  come  to  oiu*  ranch  and  show  us  bow 
we  can  nuike  a  living  wlttaotrt  a  rataaldy. 
Tom*  truly. 


Mr.  NBUBgHUER.     Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  point  Is  valid.    We  will  aot 


have  a  really  adequate  agricultmral  pol- 
icy for  this  Natkm  until  all'fanners  are 
treated  fairly  and  with  the  same  recog- 
niUon  for  the  unique  problems  they  face. 
We  eannot  oonttnoe  forever  to  place 
some  farmers  mMler  the  umtyreDa  of 
price  supports  and  leave  an  other  farm 
families  expcsed  to  economic  bUnards. 

Recognitioa  of  this  condition  received 
at  least  lip-service  from  the  President 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  office  in 
1962.  la  his  well-known  speech  at  Kas- 
son,  Minn.,  on  September  6,  1952— a 
speech  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  have 
since  had  cause  to  recall— General 
Eisenhower  said : 

We  must  find  naethods  of  obtaining  greater 
protection  for  our  dlvcrslfled  farms,  our  pro- 
ducers of  perishable  foods.  They  yield  the 
rich  variety  of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  that  support  our  nutritious  na- 
tional diet.  As  provided  In  the  Republican 
platform,  the  nonperishable  crops  so  Impor- 
tant to  the  diversified  farmer — crops  such  as 
oats,  barley,  rye.  and  soybeans— should  be 
given  the  same  protectloa  as  available  to  the 
major  cash  cropa.  Tbe  Democrat  planners 
have  made  the  diversified  farmer  the  forgot- 
ten man  of  agriculture.  They  keep  saying. 
"There  Is  no  way  of  protecting  perishables 
except  through  the  Brannan  plan."  We  can 
and  will  find  a  sound  way  to  do  the  job  with- 
out indulging  In  the  moral  bankruptcy  of 
the  Brannan  plan. 

Perhaps  that  was  only  campaign  ora- 
tory— Just  as  probably  was  the  other  fa- 
mous promise  of  that  campaign  for  not 
merely  90  but  100  percent  of  parity  for 
farm  products.  But  while  the  perform- 
ance on  these  promises  has  been  nil  to 
date,  the  principle  of  a  farm  program  for 
the  small,  diversified,  or  specialty  pro- 
ducer is  right,  and  it  is  never  too  late  to 
redeem  the  promises. 
worrrr-Mtiiir  auyfoaTs  taamt»  wow  to 
HALT  sLmc  nf  v«m  uscoasa 

Actually,  of  course.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  failed  not  only  to 
extend  our  farm  program,  as  General 
Eisenhower  promiised.  to  new  categories 
of  farm  families,  but  it  has  not  even  suc- 
ceeded in  malnttOnlng  successful  pro- 
grams for  those  farmers  who  are  reached 
by  existing  policies. 

Let  me  read  another  letter  from  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Bowers,  of  Harrisburg.  Oreg.. 
dated  December  S.  1955.  which  Is  typical 
of  many: 

Is  there  anything  to  be  done  about  tbe 
preaent  farm  price  situation?  Today,  Bzra 
T.  Benson  in  a  radio  broadcast  stated  that 
the  farmers  were  acctntotned  to  tbe  high 
prices  brought  on  by  tbe  war  and  bad  to 
eome  down  to  reality.  The  facta  on  this 
untruth  speak  for  theraaeives;  the  farm  la- 
oome  Is  down  T  percent  from  a  year  ago,  as 
compared  to  a  rise  In  tbe  cort  of  maehinery, 
and  also  Inoreased  operattoa  eoet.  In  shaft, 
the  net  of  the  country  Is  operating  on  tafla- 
tloB  prices  whUe  the  farmer  Is  operating  on 
depression  prices. 

My  husband  and  I  haw  been  registered 
RepuUlcans  all  our  Uves  btit  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  the  farm  sttuatton  Is  an  outrage 
to  the  admlnlstratton. 

I  ask  onanlmoos  consent.  Ifr.  Presi- 
dent^ to  have  printed  in  tbe  Baoon  a 
letter  of  Fdmiaiy  1. 1966,  fran  Mr.  WQ- 
lard  M  Pdl.  of  Fendleton. 
consequences  of  Picatden 
IfMfifit^nr*!  an  flexihle  SiafOOiU. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsookd. 
as  follows: 

Pox's   ACBSS. 

Pendltton.  Oreg^  February  2.  I95g. 
The  HoxKOtible  Ricwaap  L.  Rcoal•Ga^ 
£eiuU*  OJtce  Building. 

WaakingUm,  D.C. 
Dkab  Stt:  Hy  only  means  of  raising  a  fam- 
ily la  In  growtag  and  aelUag  wtafsat. 

Our  farm  program  ot  ftasible  pitoe  supports 
coupled  with  acreage  aUotmeata  Is  a  aara  way 
of  driving  eompetsnt  amaU  farmers  Into 
eventual  bankruptcy,  or  giving  up  to  a  large 
operator.  The  pinch  la  felt  bow  and  under 
this  program  It  is  certain  strangulation. 

I  strongly  advocate  M  percent  of  parity 
with  a  Umit  of  $30,000  OOO  loan  to  any  one 
operator.  While  the  rest  cS  tbe  Nation's 
buslnesa  basks  In  proapertty,  we  farmera  ara 
getting  In  a  precarloitt  poaltton  undw  the 
preaent  farm  program. 

Time  Is  of  tbe  essence  to  pravent  a  rapetl- 
tlon  of  the  thlrUea. 

Very  truly  yourSi 

WnxASs  M.  PtxJL. 

Mr.  NEUBEUOER.  Mr.  President,  to 
my  mind  tlie  flexible-support  policy  is 
an  error,  because  its  major  premise  is  an 
error.  Critlcisra  of  99  percent  supports 
say  that  such  supports  encourage  over- 
production and  create  vast. and  unman- 
ageable surpluses.  Perhaps  so,  and  per- 
haps we  must  face  up  to  the  prol>laii  of 
surplus  production.  But  it  seems  Il- 
logical, and  in  defiance  of  the  simplest 
economics  and  htmian  nature,  to  say 
that  supports  lower  than  90  percent  en- 
courage lower  production.  Obviously, 
they  rather  encourage  even  more  forced 
production  on  the  permitted  acrenge,  so 
as  to  make  up  in  quantity  what  has  been 
taken  away  In  price  supports  per  bushel. 

The  real  cfTect  of  sliding  supports,  and 
probably  their  real  purpose,  is  to  reduce 
the  receipts  from  growing  the  supported 
commodities  to  such  a  point  that  many 
farms  win  simply  be  forced  out  of  pro- 
duction. If ,  as  I  say,  that  Is  the  purpose. 
It  Is  certainly  being  brought  rapidly 
toward  fruition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  appear  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  Sheridan  <Oreg.)  Sun 
of  February  16,  1956,  under  the  head- 
line "State's  Farm  Income  for  1956  Pre- 
dicted To  Be  Uttle  More  Than  Half  of 
1951,"  which  discusses  recent  trends  in 
Oregon's  farm  economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbooio. 
as  follows: 

STATirs  Fasx  Xjicoms  ros  1990  Pssbictcs  To 
Be  Lrms  Mon  Tiuh  Ralt  or  1901 

Another  rough  year  Is  looming  on  tbs 
Oregon  farm  front.  Average  net  income  for 
Oragoa  Carman  tltto  year  awy  be  IlUto  more 
than  half  of  what  tS  was  la  IMl.  beUevea 
M.  D.  Thomas,  Oregon  State  CoUegc  agricul- 
tural economist. 

Large  stocks  of  Cam  produeta  piled  up 
te  pas*  ywara  wm  boM  prtcas  down  ewn  if 
CoogicM  approved  tbe  so-called  "soU  bank" 
•wly  tbls  year,  says  Ttaooaa.  Major 
flto  from  tbe  aoU  bank  ara  "toog 
•tatas  tteaosMMiM.  wttk  liiwisillBt 
ftta  Ukdy  to  b*  felt  only  tg  Gngon 
otravs  who  would  paA  nptdir  expanded 
^Kltett  for  grass  and  Icgoow  seeds  to  plffit 
tbe  KatkmlB  soO 
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nil 
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The  •oil  bank  woaM  take  out  of  produetlrai  Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  article  sulMtantlany.     So  the  apparent  atabUlty  In 

10  to  ao  pwcent  of  the  Nation's  cropland  and  ^^^  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the  RXCOU,  ^*  "*'  °'  living  haa  been  due.  entirely  to 

••▼e  It  iintU  needed  in  emergency  sucb  aa  ^^  follow*'  *  decline  In  food  coeta. 

drought,  all-out  war.  or  by  our  future  popu-  _     _                            «_          .       «              ,             "^^   bualneaeman,    howeTer.    la   far   more 

latlon.  "O  IwyLATiow,  »ot  Pmcm  Au  Hionn— Ih-  concerned  with   the  wholeeale  price   Indes. 

If  the  acreage  takm  out  o*  cropa  brought  "™  lUowrra  BTABnxrr  Ontt  it  Via-nja  Thj,  ,,^  ^  compiled  by  the  Labor  Depart- 

eufllclent  production  cuts,  farmers'  Incomes  ^^^^  "*rCtl!^  Pbodocts— IwousraiAi,  ^.^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^_ 

would  ImproTs  after  a  while.  Thomas  ex-  ooona  Ria«--ov««ALi.  Balamc*  Thus  Hides  terlals  on  which  Industry  depends, 

plalna.      Farm    prices    would    probably    be  I^Sl?"**'  ^'"**-****  ^"**  ****  ^*""         What  has  happened  to  thU  Important  ba- 

enough    better    In    3    or    S    years    to    more  i^ou«l«           «,^»,.^  n„t*^\  rometer  over  the  last  18  months?    The  an- 

than  offset  the  decreased  production,  he  be-  iiiy  tucnara  Kuiier)  ^^^    again:    Apparent    stability.      Between 

llevea.    MeanwhUe.  substantial  Government  "This  may  not  be  tnnaUon  we're  having,  juiy  1964  and  December  1855  the  wholesale 

payments  would  be  nscsssary  to  keep  many  but  Its  a  pretty  good  facsimile."  price  Index  has  moved  up  Just  barely,  from 

farmna   going   whUe   the   "bank"    Is   being  That   view  was  expressed   the  other  day  ii0.4  to  lllJ  (with  l»47-«»  equaling  100). 

established.  fT  •  leading  economist      HU  remark   was         j^^  j,^  ^^^  ^^^  .j^p  in  farm  prices  has 

Already,  the  average  Oregon  farmer's  net  »5  <"r«:t  challenge  to  a  key  passage  In  the  ^^p^  ^^^  overall  Index  in  line.     Wholesale 

income    from   farming    has    dropped    below  Presidents  Economic   Report,  submitted   to  j^^m    prices    have   dipped    some    13    percent 

$3,000,  compared  to  $3,000  In  1951.    A  further  Congress  on  Tuesday.    That  message  stressed  ^unng  thU  period.    MeanwhUe.  metals,  rub- 

drop  in  19M  and  prospects  for  some  further  thst  the  record  boom  had  been  accomplished  ^er   lumber  and  other  products  far  removed 

decline  may   slash   farm  family   Income   by  wltnout  the  accompanying  specter  of  InfU-  j^om  the  agricultural  have  gone  up  steadily 

nearly  one-half  In  the  past  5  years.  *  b*  k  it  i»»  *'***  *°  some  cases  spectacularly  In  the  past 

The  average  net  would  be  down  even  more  ^"*     »    J  ,,      #       .».           *   ,                »w  y^*'  "^^^  ■  *»*''• 

If  the  number  of  farm  operators  In  the  State  ^/^™°''   <l»"y-   'o'   tbe  past  few  months.         ^  breakdown  of  the  wholesale  prtce  Index 

had  not  decreased,  says  Thomas.    The  census  "fr"  columns  hsve  carried  reports  of  slg-  ^^u,  jj^^  behind-the-scenes  story. 

SSri^'tTJni'S' iU'\^?  ^Toi'm  ?i;S?  mK  rb'LrindSlTal  ?ommS:         Since  July  iW54.  basic  industrial  material. 

compared   to   60,827   In    1950   and   63.136   In  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  consumer  Items  have  been  »»•*•  V>^  "P  ^°  P'^*  "  'o"ows: 

*  „'        ^                     „^  rt~.».«    t^,^m  •ffected.     Consider   this   sampUng  of   price                                                                         Percent 

liany  farms™  on   smallwOregan   farms  ^creases  so  far  thU  month:           *                                                                                             rise 

are  supplementing  their   Income   with   off-  umt^d    States    Steel    ralaed    charMe   for  Nonferrous  meUU 25.9 

farm   work.     The   economist   believes   such  .xt^!  or  sp^Tal  h^Unr^haS^'Tppl^^  Rubber  and  prod ucu 19.7 

families  win  seek  even  more  off-farm  work  ,ng  to  carb^pTst«   iZee^  JnSlSp     Ke  Metals  and  products 13.3 

to  19«»  with  job  prospects  and  salaries  now  .^^^^^^^  aiSoumeTS  a  5  to  6  Eercent  ^^   •«<»   't^* "• 

favorable.    Mill  and  factory  wage  rates  have  pnce  increase                    w  a  j  to  o  percent  Lximber 9.4 

risen  steadily  for  i«ver^  year,  and  now  aver-  The  American  Viscose  Corp..  the  Nation's  Construction  equipment 8.7 

•«e  one-third  higher  than  In  1949.  „^^^^  ^^^^^   producer.   Increased   prices  of  Petroleum  and  producU 6.8 

Mr.     NEUDEROER.       Mr.     President,  hlgh-tenaclty  yarns  by  3  to  5  cents  a  pound.  °'* *•  } 

perhaps  a  return  to  90  percent  supports  2?*  '"*'"'*'  '•  "«*<»  L°'w*^"  ""''*■     '^^'**  c^' a  i 

will  be  only  a  stopgap.     I  have  already  ;»y»*arer  American  Knka  Corp.  had  posted  Coa» «» 

said  that  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  chief  '*™^Y  w^  raised  half  a  e«>t  a  noumi  tn  k  ^"°**»«''  TV  to  measure  the  price  rise  of 

«.^.w«w<x4  ^^w^^wm^^^Mit^  tTfrinTi  In  mu  QfotA  --           ^^  rsiseo  nau  a  cent  a  pound  to  basic  msterlaU  Is  to  compare  the  quotations 

WpportedCOmnM)dity  grown  ^  my  Ste^^^  ,3y,   cenU.  quoted  at  East  at.  LouU.     The  in  the    "spot"  or  cash  miikeU.     cSmp.ralng 

I  favor  a  trial  of  the  domestic   parity  increase  followed  two  recent  half-cent  In-  mld-JuJy  1954.  with  mid-January  1956    thU 

certificate  plan.     But  I  am  supporting  90  creases  for  lead,  the  companion  meUl.  u  the  gap: 

percent  supports  now,  so  that  our  farm-  SUndard  ou  Co.    (Ohio)    raised  beating  ,         ••      «        ^        »   cn..i  ^  • 

ers  will  stUl  be  there,  on  the  farms,  by  »"<»  j»i««i  t^*^  0.3  cent  a  gallon.     Esse  ^\J^°-l  ^•'  "  "»"«»•»- 

the  time  a  long-range  program  for  basics  f,^Pl*''*„°*'  ^°   °i*f"*«f  "P  '"•'■»"*  d'«»«>        ,  T  ,ol!                                 .-^  ,. 

and  for  all   the  dllTerent  areas  of  our  '"*'  ^'^  "  ""*'  '  '^"*'-  ^^^  upward  sd-         Jul?  l»M $60.16 

ana   lOr   ail    ine   Oinerem   areas   or    our  ju,tments   in   other   grades.                                         January  1956 62  66 

agricultural  economy  has  been  worked  Pricee  of  Oouglas-ar  lumber  jumped  $5  to  8te«>  bllleU.  PltUburgh  (a  ton) : 

out.  $6  a  thousand  board-feet.                                             July   1954 64  00 

Mor  m  FABM  mcoa  stabtusbb  Faicx  lxtxlst  Price  rises  of  3  cenU  a  pound  we»e  put  Into         January  1956 68.  60 

in  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  want  l^l  »»'  ""J^'  »"«»«•"  <^  "'^"«  <"-  ^"^l^^l^l ^^^Jn*:  ^''*' 

to  refer  briefly  to  the  administration's  Dow  Chemical  Co.  added  is  cenu  a  pound       July  1964.... 83  00 

claim,  which  we  hear  so  aften  nowadays,  to  the  price  of  magnesliun  aUoy                              January  1956 67.00 

that  the  cost  of  Uving  has  been  stabilized  atrTiaa  vebstts  unnxxs  Ooppw.  electrolytic  domestic   (a 

by  the  wisdom  of  its  economic  policies.  r,^  .tecuUve.  are  more  on  top  of  the        Ju1?T9m:.. so 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  there  has  price  picture  than  the  members  of  the  Ns-         January  1966 ._.         .49 

been  no  rise  in  the  overall  cost  of  living,  tlonal    Association    of    Purchasing    AgenU.  Aluminum.  Ingou  (a  pound)":"'" 

However,   while   the   farm   bill   is   under  Buying  of  materials   is  their  daily  concern.         July    1954 .^l^ 

consideration  1«  an  appropriate  time  to  ?*f»^'"°'^tht^e  «"»<!•  g^oup  quizzes  lu  mem-       January   1956 .s«tto 

K_i~-  *v,*  »>»..»«  #<»  *Ki.  «>.,«  ♦*.-  .»»..~  «>ers  on  the  latest  economic  trend.    And  each  Lead  (a  pound) : 

bring  the  rwtson  for  this  to  the  atten-  month  since  September  1954  the  purchasing         July   1954......                                     M 

Uon  of  the  Senate.  agents  have  reported  higher  prices.                         January  1966 '.if 

The  celebrated  "stabilized  cost  of  liv-  How  does  this  jibe  with  the  Oovemment's  Zinc.  Bast  Louis  (a  pound)': 

tag"  is  being  taken  out  of  the  hide  of  >**<*  indexes,  which  indicate  the  cost  line         July  1964.. .11 

the  American  farmer  has  remained  sUble?                                                   January  1956 13^ 

An  article  bv  Mr    Richard  Riitt*i-  In  "^  P"'  "  bluntly,  these  sUtlsUcs  are— not  *""  (a  pound) : 

♦K-Q    \4       K     1                 .           .  .w   •T,    *^  intenuonally— muieadlng.    They  depict  onlv         July   1954. .$6% 

ttie  Sunday  business  secUon  of  the  New  the  surface  picture.  ^^                    ^         ^         January  1956 l  52 

York  Times  of  January  29.  1956.  demon-  noet  familiar  to  the  average  person  U  the  «"»>»>•«•.  No    1  smoked  sheets  (a 

Strates  that  "the  drop  in  farm  prices  has  consumer  price  index,  compiled  by  the  Bu-             pound )  : 

kept  the  overall  Index  ta  line."  reau  of  Labor  StatUtlcs.     it  is  usuaUy  re-        ''"'y  *^^ - -        •2S% 

WtaolsMUe  farm  prices  have  dipped  some  13  «•«»«»••  the  cost-of-living  barometer.     In  ^^^^^^^ *« 

pwoent  during  this  period  of  1964^66-  !?*„P^  "  °°°"**  ^"t^  ^'^  '*«^"  »>"  •«-  ^,i^,ii**'*°"*  ' 

—9          r~  tually  declined   from   115  3   In  July   1954  to         ^^^  *•** •  >• 

the  New  YOI^  Times  states.  lM-7  in  December  1955  ( 1947-49  equals  lOO).         J»nuary    1956 .  ig 

MwuiwhUe.  metal*.  rubb«-.  lumber,  and  J^f*  l^'i^MV*™'^?'  ^\^'  ""'  ^^^^        ^»'  ^°**  "  »"  •<»<»  «P  to?    A  major  price 

other  producta  far  removed  from  the  agrl-  ♦hf't.LJL    ^"^  tif"**  *°  percent  of  movement- upward.     If  not  actual  InllaUon 

eultural  field  have  gone  up  steadily  and  In  Sdex                                           consumer    price  (how  high  to  up?),  thto  shapes  up  as  an 

•am*  caaaa  soectacularlT  in  tha  laat  Tear  *f^l..ii  alarming  forerunner.    It  U  a  symptom — If 

and  a  hST  •****^'"*'''  m  Ui.  last  year  ,t  ^„  eome  as  no  i«jw  tidings  to  learn  not  a  wjoff-that  as  of  now  1966U  ItTiS 

^^  "»•  »^«'»8«'  "taU  prices  of  farm  prod-  nomlc  question  mark.     Strong  forces  areto 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presl-  ?**■  ,^"*  declined  some  10  percent  in  the  effect  th»t  may  well  speU  serious  trouble. 

dent  to  have  this  rev^lins  artirlp  tirtnt-  '  months.     Every  other  major  Item  In                 \ 

•Tta  toe  R^a^ITtSfSnt  m  mv  *»»•  <«•«-«'-"'»««  y*«»-t»ck-apparei,  hous-        Mr.    NEUBERGER.      Mr.    President, 

ea  m  the  rbcow  at  this  point  In  my  mg.  g.a  and  electricity,  medical  care,  trans-  while  food  co6t*-30  percent  of  the  aver- 

x«narks.  portation.  service.,  and  the  uke-has  rtoen  age  family's  budget^-have  gone  down. 
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the  Times  reports  that  every  other  major 
item  ta  the  cost  of  living  yardstick— ap- 
parel, housing,  utilities,  medical  care, 
transportation,  and  other  services — has 
risen  substantially. 

Perhaps  this  stabilizes  the  overall  na- 
tional cost-of-living  index  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  But  what  hap- 
pens to  the  cost-of-living  tadex  of  a  farm 
farmer's  family  when  the  steel  with 
which  his  machines  are  made,  the  rubber 
in  the  tires  of  his  tractor,  the  lumber 
with  which  he  repairs  his  bam.  the  fuel 
he  bums,  all  keep  going  up  and  up  while 
the  price  of  wheat  or  meat  or  butterfat 
drops? 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  because 
the  American  farmer  is  being  put 
through  an  economic  wrirver,  this  ad- 
ministration boasts  of  a  stabilized  cost 
of  living.  I  think  that  on  this  basis,  the 
administration's  pride  is  hardly  Justi- 
fied. When  we  have  inflation  in  our  in- 
dustrial prices  and  deflation  on  our 
farms,  we  have  little  cause  for  gloating 
or  for  pointing  with  pride.  , 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  we  shall 
enact  legislation  ta  this  Congress  to  re- 
verse the  unhealthy  and  dangerous 
trend  toward  a  farm  depression  of  the 
last  few  years.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
undo  overnight,  with  one  farm  bill,  the 
dislocations  and  hardships  which  have 
been  created  by  the  neglect  of  this  ad- 
miniitration  in  the  area  of  agricultural 
policy;  but  the  bill  which  the  able  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committee  have 
brought  to  the  floor  takes  some  essential 
immediate  steps,  and  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port its  major  provisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  letters 
from  Mr.  R.  W.  Schaad.  of  La  Grande, 
Oreg..  dated  January  2,  1955,  and  from 
Lester  H.  Abraham,  of  Halsey,  Greg.,  of 
December  16.  1955.  which  also  illustrate 
the  feeling  of  the  farmers  of  Oregon  that 
action  must  be  taken  soon,  and  their 
willingness  to  give  tadependent  thought 
and  imagination  to  the  kind  of  steps 
which,  they  believe,  deserve  study  as  pos- 
sible roads  to  progress  in  our  farm  poli- 
cies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  .to  be  prtated  ta  the  Rscoro 
as  follows: 

La  GasifOB,  Oaco..  January  2, 1956. 
Senator  Bichaso  L.  NKtrantoaa, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Mr.  NETTBCSGn:  I  appreciated  the 
letter  from  Mr.  John  O.  Jones,  dated  Decem- 
ber 8.  requesting  my  thoughts  and  opinions 
on  the  propoeed  soil-bank  program. 

I  have  given  thto  subject  much  thought 
and  have  also  visited  with  many  farmers  on 
the  subject.  Personally.  I  do  feel  that  some 
type  of  an  emergency  program  needs  to  be  put 
Into  effect  to  bring  the  Income  from  agricul- 
ture and  nonagrlcultural  groups  nearer 
parity.  I  am  not  too  sure,  however,  that  the 
soil-bank  program  will  be  the  ansvror.  Thto 
U  also  the  opinion  of  many  farmers  in  thto 
area.  Including  many  Farm  Bureau  members. 
It  appears  that  unless  the  Incentive  pay- 
mente  for  placing  farmland  into  a  soil  bank 
are  sufflclently  high  to  compensate  the  land- 
owner or  operator  for  thto  set-aside  acreage. 
It  win  be  one  of  the  quickest  methods  of 
bringing  disaster  (financially)  to  many 
farmers.  Thto  to  especially  true  of  the 
smaller  operators.  Most  of  the  smaller  op- 
erators can  hardly  make  a  go  of  it  with  the 


present  acreage  he  farms.  Ifuhlnery  must 
be  utlllaed  to  the  greatest  eflkelcncy  (labor 
and  capital  as  well)  In  order  to  provide  the 
overhead  of  operation  and  neoesaltles  of  life 
for  the  farm  family. 

The  general  opinion  concerning  the  use  of 
contracted  acreage,  should  thto  program  be 
placed  Into  effect,  to  that  absolutely  no  use 
except  pasturing  be  made  of  thto  land.  The 
reason  for  the  pasturing  privilege  to  that  It 
to  a  known  fact  by  general  farmer  and  live- 
stock men  alike,  that  pastures  as  a  whole  are 
sadly  depleted  and  overgrazed.  If  the  gen- 
eral Idea  to  to  reduce  cereal  production  and 
restore  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land. 
It  could  be  done  on  more  acreage  at  the  same 
time  by  lightening  the  burden  on  aU  pasture 
lands,  including  the  soU-bank  lands. 

We  further  suggest  that  the  soU-bank  land 
be  rotated  every  3  or  4  years  In  order  to 
Increase  the  fertUlty  of  a  larger  area  of  the 
farm  than  Just  a  designated  6  or  7  percent. 

In  order  to  be  a  democratic  program,  we 
feel  that  it  should  not  be  compulsory.  In- 
stead of  buying  surplus  commodities,  put  thto 
amount  of  money  Into  Incentive  payments. 
Thto  system  will  keep  the  Nation's  wealth  In 
circulation  Instead  of  storage  bins.  It  to  otu* 
opinion,  too,  that  a  compulsory  program  will 
require  too  much  admlntotratlve  cost  in  en- 
forcement. The  most  fanners  are  independ- 
ent enough  that  he  would  rather  do  some- 
thing voluntarily  rather  than  by  force. 
Sincerely. 

R.  W.  SCHAAB. 


Halsxt,  Oaco.,  December  16, 1955. 
Hon.  RicHAao  L.  NEObXRcxa, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAi  ScMATOB  NxuBCKon:  I  am  sorry  that 
I  couldnt  attend  the  Pendleton  hearing  on 
the  farm  sltustlon.  A  little  bit  about  my- 
self. I  am  a  member  of  the  Oregon  State 
Farmers  Union,  president  of  the  OakrlUe 
local,  and  a  member  of  the  Oregon  State 
Orange.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  only.  I 
own  a  140-acre  farm,  run  about  3,000  head 
of  poultry,  and  4  head  of  mUk  cows.  I  am 
39  years  old. 

In  1949,  I  did  a  gross  volume  of  $21,000. 
and  about  6  percent  of  that  was  net  profit. 
Today,  my  gross  volume  will  be  around 
•12,000  or  $13,000.  Last  yesr.  for  the  first 
time  in  17  years,  I  ended  up  in  the  red. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  been  putting  my  profit 
back  into  my  place  in  building  up  the  soil 
and  buUdlngs.  Two  years  ago  I  reached  that 
point,  but  I  had  to  mortgage  my  property  to 
do  that.  The  way  It  looks  todsy  I  am  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  I  am  going  to  meet  the 
financial  obliagtlons  that  are  rising  higher 
and  higher,  day  by  day.  I  think  that  It  to 
very  Important  that  you  know  the  plight 
of  the  family  farmer  of  today — the  backbone 
of  the  Nation.  It  must  be  reckoned  with 
that  the  farmer  who  to  40  years  old  today, 
and  younger,  to  the  one  who  to  in  the  most 
seriotu  trouble.  That  to,  the  majority  of 
them.  They  have  made  the  money,  but  they 
have  plowed  It  aU  back  In  to  raise  a  famUy 
and  buy   needed  equipment. 

The  majority  of  farmers  who  were  40  years 
old  12  years  ago,  and  who  Uved  under  the 
prosperous  era.  have  paid  up  their  mortgages 
and  obligations,  and  liave  money  In  the  bank. 

I  live  In  the  center  of  the  grass  seed  area 
In  Oregon.  Common  rye  grass  to  4  cento  a 
pound  today:  in  1963,  It  was  10  cents;  In  1B64. 
it  was  8  cente.  My  1955  crop  to  sUU  in  my 
own  vrarehouse  for  lack  of  finding  a  buyer. 
I  have  about  $40  per  acre  In  It.  figuring  tazaa. 
operating  eapsnees.  depreeUtion  on  the  plaee 
and  machinery.  It  aU  has  to  come  from  the 
soil  over  a  period  of  yeara. 

I  was  a  member  oC  *^^  farm  Irareaa  for 
S  years  when  I  dtoooveraJ  that  tbe 
tlon  was  not  talking  for  aU  tha 
but  for  tha  qpadal  Inl 


fanning  the  f  aniMia.  BualneaBmen  are  very 
hi^Oy  organlaatkm.  and  tobor  to  organised. 
We  farmers  ars  nothing  but  sitting  ducka 
waiting  to  be  pl^ed  off  because  we  are  un- 
organised. That  to  where  I  feel  the  Gov- 
ernment has  lU  reaponslhUlty  to  the  farmers, 
because  for  the  f armoa  it  to  financially  Im- 
possible for  them  to  organise  because  they 
do  not  have  the  capital  to  operate.  Some 
farmers  always  have  some  ohllgatlona  to 
meet  and  he  has  to  mtU  something  at  rock- 
bottom  price  to  meet  that  obligation.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  to  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  act  as  mediator  or  administrator 
to  attain  fairness  to  alL 

I  am  utterly  oppoeed  to  the  flexible  pro- 
gram because  it  tends  to  eliminate  small  or 
family  farmers,  and  It  also  fosters  an  auto- 
cratic type  of  farming.  We  have  enough  of 
that  In  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment today.  I  am  oppoeed  to  the  two-price 
plan  on  wheat  for  the  reason  that  the  pro- 
gram to  too  burdensome.  The  machinery  set 
up  to  operate  it  to  too  costly.  Besides,  why 
Just  support  wheat?  Why  not  write  a  farm 
program  for  all  farmers? 

I  question  the  acreage-reserve  plan  for  fear 
that  win  work  hardEhtps  on  family  farmers. 
But  I  trust  thst  you.  Mr.  Chainnan,  use  your 
good  Judgment  to  what  to  right.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  food-stamp  ptan,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  taking  our  surpluses  snd  dumping 
them  to  get  rid  of  them  when  there  are 
hungry  people  In  thto  world.  That  would  be 
a  very  poor  ChrUtlanlty. 

I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  a  program  for 
all  farmers  based  on  the  tow  of  supply  and 
demand,  with  90  to  100  percent  of  parity, 
that  support  and  subsidy  to  be  used  only  In 
cases  of  difficult  times,  much  preferring  pro- 
duction payments  over  supports  or  subsidy; 
and,  last,  that  each  farmer  be  put  on  1,800 
units  of  prod\ictlon,  which  will  cover  95  per- 
cent of  the  farmers.  These,  limits  are  very 
essential  in  controlling  surplus  on  the  farm 
level.  I  would  like  to  say  that  farmers  are 
Just  as  greedy  a  bunch  as  any  other  group 
of  business.  If  they  could  make  a  million  on 
an  acre,  they  would  holier  for  more.  TherS- 
fore.  these  limitations  are  very  important. 

The  present  program  we  have  today  to  like 
a  rope  around  our  neck,  and  we  are  being 
led  around  by  our  noses.. 

What  I  am  in  favor  of  to  nothing  but  the 
old  Brannan  program. 

My  reason  for  the  1,800  units  to  simply  let 
us  farmers  be  our  own  boes;  let  us  produce 
abundantly.  We  will  govern  our  production 
when  it  to  based  on  the  unit  system,  for  the 
tow  of  supply  and  demand  will  control  the 
overproduction.  Thto  program,  I  realize,  will 
cost  a  lot  of  money  to  start,  as  the  present 
admintotratlon  has  allowed  parity  to  drop  . 
so  far.  During  the  war  we  had  a  unit  system 
for  deferment.  One  cow  a  unit,  so  many 
hogs,  so  many  chickens  were  units.  Pay- 
ments for  milk  were  put  on  a  production 
basto. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  frankly  believe   that  If 
thto  program  had  been  in  effect  today  our 
farm  economy  would  not  be  sagging  as  it  to 
today.    I  also  feel  thst  our  surplus  food  today  * 
to  an  asset,  not  a  Uabllity. 
I  also  am  sending  copies  to  Senators  Mossa 
"and  ■llswdkb  and  to  Representative  OBsaM. 
Tours  truly, 

LssnaH.  AsaasAM. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be-  1^ 
half  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
aenior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Joiw- 
nom}.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HOMPBUTl.  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Totnro].  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  ChavizI,  I  send 
to  tbe  dsA  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
tag  bill,  a  31t3.  iriiicb  I  ask  to  taave 
pnnted  and  to  Ue  00  the  taUe  untU 
called  op  at  a  later  time. 
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TlM  PBSSnXNO  OVPICBR.  The 
ajnendmcnt  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DANIBL.  Mr.  Prceldent,  this  pro- 
paeal.  known  as  the  FlalnTlew  plan.  Is 
yerj  siinple.  It  would  estabH^  price 
supports  of  90  percent  of  parity  on 
barter,  oats.  rye.  and  grain  sorghums, 
provided  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
total  cultivated  acreage  on  each  farm  is 
taken  out  of  production,  over  and  above 
that  set  aside  under  the  acreage  reserve 
program  in  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  This  per- 
centage would  vary  each  year  according 
to  the  supply  of  feed  grains  (m  hand,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  15  percent,  except  that 
ao  percent  would  be  laid  out  the  first 


would  maintain  their  own 
stril-buOding  practices  on  the  layout 
land  without  direct  payment  for  that 
purpose.  Their  compensation  would 
come  as  a  result  of  the  90  percent  of 
parity  on  crops  actually  planted.  Com- 
pulsory rotation  of  layout  acreage 
would  be  required  so  the  least  productive 
land  could  not  be  devoted  to  this  purpose 
every  year.  Cross-compliance  as  to  the 
basic  allotments  would  be  required,  but 
no  marketing  quotas  or  acreage  allot- 
ments would  be  necessary  on  feed  grains. 

Farms  with  20  acres  or  less  of  crop- 
land would  receive  90  percent  of  parity 
without  cornicing  with  the  layout  re- 
quirements. The  amendment  would  be- 
come effective  upon  approval  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  of  feed  grains  in 
a  national  referendum. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  two 
principal  objectives  of  the  present  farm 
legislative  proposals  are.  (1)  to  relieve 
the  farmer  from  the  iHrice  squeeae  caused 
by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  gradual  lowering  of  the  price  of 
farm  commodities,  and  (2)  to  reduce  the 
surplus  with  its  depressing  effect  on  the 
market  for  all  agricultural  products. 
This  amendment  would  contribute  a 
great  deal  toward  both  goals. 

As  to  the  first,  with  the  support  levels 
recommended  in  the  pending  bill,  farm- 
ers will  be  able  to  derive  a  fair  return 
from  the  portion  of  their  farms  devoted 
to  the  basic  crops.  However,  nationwide 
and  on  the  average  farm,  the  basic  crops 
amount  to  only  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  cultivated  land.  On  the  remain- 
ing 00  percent,  the  farmer  is  either  los- 
ing money  or  is  making  such  a  small 
margin  of  profit  that  it  is  not  feasible  for 
him  to  continue.  What  the  farmer 
urgently  needs  is  aiwther  cash  crop  on 
which  to  realize  a  fair  return. 

This  amendment  would  not  only  put 
more  money  into  the  farmer's  pocket;  it 
would  also  give  him  something  to  show 
his  banker  or  his  local  representative  of 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  in 
applsrlng  for  a  loan.  In  many  areas,  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  such  a  loan  now 
because  of  the  severe  cutback  In  acreage 
allotments  of  the  basic  crops;  and  the 
lending  agency  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
chance  that  nonbasic  commodities  may 
be  worth  little  or  nothing  when  harvest 
time  roUs  around. 

With  reference  to  the  second  objective 
of  this  prcHPoaed  legislation — to  reduce 
the  surplus  ot  farm  commodities — the 
simple  answer,  of  eomrse.  would  be  for 
the  farmer  to  stop  producing  those  com- 


moditiea  in  excess  supiriy.  However, 
many  of  our  farmers  have  been  reduced 
in  their  basic  crops  to  the  point  where 
they  have  no  cash  and  no  credit  A 
farmer  in  financial  diCBculty  cannot  af- 
ford the  large  expenditures  for  new  ma* 
chinery  required  in  changing  from  one 
crop  to  another,  even  where  growing 
conditions  permit,  especially  when  the 
new  crop  may  itself  be  in  surplus  within 
a  year  or  two.  He  must  have  sufficient 
income  to  sustain  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily, ao  he  continues  to  grasp  for  a  straw. 
He  goes  on  planting  his  land,  hoping 
against  hope  that  by  harvest  time  the 
market  for  the  crops  he  has  planted  will 
have  strengthened. 

Some  of  this  land  has  been  put  Into 
vegetables,  hay,  and  permanent  pasture; 
but  by  far  the  major  part  of  it  has  gone 
into  the  production  of  feed  grains — bar- 
ley, oats.  rye.  and  grain  sorghums.  As 
a  result  of  the  large  production  of  these 
crops,  cattle  which  formerly  went  to 
feed  lots  in  the  Midwestern  States  are 
now  going  to  areas  which  produce  feed 
grains.  The  corn  farmer  is  being  hurt. 
and  the  feed-grain  farmer  is  going 
broke. 

Farmers  from  the  Panhandle  and 
south  plains  area  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Oklahoma  met  recently  in  Plain- 
view,  Tex.,  and  resolved  to  do  something 
about  this  situation,  or  at  least  to  ask 
Congress  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
plan  which  I  am  presenting  is  the  out- 
growth of  that  meeting.  While  they 
were  producers  of  grain  sourghums  and 
particularly  were  concerned  about  that 
commodity,  this  problem  is  shared  by 
all  feed  grain  farmers.  The  program 
they  have  recommended  now  includes 
barley,  oats,  and  rye  in  addition  to  grain 
sorghums. 

These  farmers  stand  ready  to  give  up 
a  percentage  of  their  land  without  rev- 
enue for  a  fair  and  equitable  price  on 
the  crops  raised  on  the  remaining  land. 
They  suggest  a  20  percent  reduction  In 
1956 — that  is,  over  and  above  all  soil- 
bank  or  reserve  acreage — because  the 
least  productive  land  will  natiirally  be 
taken  out  first,  and  a  maximum  of  15 
percent  thereafter.  However,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  this  percentage  is 
of  the  total  cultivated  acreage  on  each 
farm.  Since  few  farmers  have  over  50 
or  60  percent  of  their  land  in  feed  grains, 
the  reduction  in  feed  grain-acreage 
would  run  much  higher,  probably  30  to 
35  percent  the  first  year,  and  about  25 
percent  thereafter. 

Agriculture  Department  figures  show 
that  nearly  70  million  acres  were  planted 
to  feed  grains  in  the  United  States  last 
year.  Assuming  a  30  to  35  percent  re- 
duction in  1956.  somewhere  between  21 
million  and  25  million  acres  would  be  laid 
out  After  that,  the  layout  land  would 
run  approximately  15  million  acres  per 
year. 

On  their  70  million  acres  of  feed  grains, 
American  farmers  in  1955  harvested  ap- 
proximately 2,229  million  bushels  of 
these  commodities.  It  would  not  be  com- 
pletely aociurate  to  say  that  30  to  35 
percent  of  this  total  production  would  be 
eliminated,  because  the  farmer  would 
naturally  lay  out  his  poorest  land  the 
first  year.    However,  a  safe  prediction 


should  be  that  15  percent,  or  334.260.000 
bushels,  would  be  removed  from  the 
market  After  the  first  year,  the  per- 
centage reduction  should  be  about  the 
same  for  both  acreage  and  production. 

The  amendment  which  we  propose  will 
fit  perfectly  into  the  soil-bank  provision 
of  the  committee  bill  While  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  soil  bank  plan — at 
least,  the  acreage  reserve  portion  of  that 
proposal — is  to  reduce  acreage  planted 
to  basic  crops,  this  amendment  will  at- 
tack another  serious  problem — the  tre- 
mendous surplus  of  feed  grains.  Actu- 
ally, it  would  also  complete  the  job  of 
the  soil  bank  plan  by  taking  the  pressure 
of  excessive  competition  away  from  the 
basic  crops,  especially  corn. 

For  the  information  of  other  Sen- 
ators. I  ask  permission  to  have  included 
as  part  of  my  remarks  a  clipping  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  showing  the 
serious  nature  of  this  problem:  a  sum- 
mary of  Agriculture  Department  reports 
setting  out  feed  grain  acreage  and  pro- 
duction by  States:  and  a  sketch  of  how 
this  plan  would  operate  on  the  average 
farm,  in  relation  to  the  Soil  Bank  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Am- 
DusoM  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
summary,  and  statement  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

{Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  | 
SoaontrM  Glut  Spscrm  Rma  Wrbw  Wrbat. 

Cotton  Wkbx  Cut  Back — Kzpanocb  Plamt- 

INGS  Wru.  Get  Boost  P»om  New  Srzo  That 

Paoitiscs  CO  Pebcimt  Uuu  im  Yuxo 

( By  'jerry  Bishop ) 

Lubbock.  Tbc. — Here  on  Um  table-flat 
plBlns  of  Tezaa.  where  the  cotton  country 
meeta  the  wheat  country,  the  specter  of  a 
new  farm  surplus  la  rialng  to  plague  the 
agricultural  planner*. 

The  up-and-coming  promlaer  of  un- 
wanted plenty  ta  sorghum.  It's  a  plant  with 
a  stalk  that  resembles  that  of  com.  But  at 
Its  top.  Instead  of  a  tassel.  It  baa  a  head  of 
grain*. 

Of  all  the  burdens  borne  by  Uncle  Sam's 
prlce-(>ropping  Agriculture  Department, 
there  are  none  to  compare  with  wheat  and 
cotton.  Some  t4  billion  of  Federal  funds  U 
now  tied  up  In  Idle  heaps  of  the  graln-and- 
flber  pair.  And,  to  escape  the  wheat  and 
cotton  scourge,  the  Oovemment  baa.  In  the 
ptMt  few  years,  ordered  mighty  cuts  In  the 
acreage  pUuited  to  them.  Northward  from 
here  toward  Canada,  more  than  20  tnUM^ty 
acres  have  t>ecn  whacked  off  wheatflelds. 
Southward  another  10  mUllon  acres  have 
been  cut  from  cotton. 

A    WXAT   PIU   SBOWUCa 

But  farm  folica  In  these  parts  have  made 
an  interesting  discovery.  A  crop  of  sorghum 
just  does  fine  In  those  idled  acres.  And  the 
Government  price  props  sorghum  grain.  So 
the  farmers  are  now  growing  It  like  crasy. 
And,  since  they  are  producing  It  faster  than 
livestock  can  eat  It,  a  neat  pile  of  the  grain 
Is  already  beginning  to  form  In  the  lap  of 
Government  surplus  holders. 

A  final  note  of  Irony:  Plant  wizards  have 
just  com*  up  with  a  new  hybrid  sorghum 
seed  that  will  produce  20  percent  or  mora 
sorghiun  p>er  acre  than  seed  heretofore  used. 
The  De  Kalb  Hybrid  Seed  Co.,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  producers  of  hybrid-corn  seed. 
Is  now  busy  shoveling  out  some  10,000 
bushels  of  the  new  sorghum  seed  to  fanners 
In  Texas.  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  and  Nebraalui. 
Parroers  will  pop  it  Into  the  ground  this 
spring. 


» 


Agriculture  Department  production  figures 
bespeak  the  frensied  activity  in  sorghtim 
growing.  Prewar  1939  saw  fanners  produce 
only  63  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain. 
X^ut  year  they  liarvssted  a  thumping  282 
mllUon  bushels.  Now.  with  the  potent  new 
seed  to  help  out.  many  talk  freely  of  900- 
mllllon-bushel  crops  in  the  near  future. 

OlBclals  figures  also  deUneate  the  plle^p 
of  this  grain  in  Government  hands  that's 
now  being  noted  nervotisly  by  Federal  offl- 
clals.  Two  years  ago.  at  the  end  of  1953. 
Government  men  bad  an  undlstiu-blng  6.8 
million  pounds  of  sorghum  grain  in  their 
bins.  But  at  the  end  of  1964  they  had  over 
756  million  pounds.  And  as  1056  wound  up 
they  had  nearly  1.8  billion  pounds. 
oonoif  Lam,  waaav  lamb 

Here  in  thU  1  Texas  coxmty  (Lubbock 
County)  eome  170,000  acres  have  been  taken 
out  of  cotton  over  the  past  4  yetui — and 
Just  about  all  of  it  planted  in  sorghum. 

"We  don't  keep  records  of  sorghtmi  acre- 
age on  the  county  level."  say  Walter  Wells 
of  the  county's  agricultural  stabilization 
committee,  "but  It's  almost  a  sure  bet  that 
every  acre  that  was  taken  out  of  cotton  in 
this  country  went  into  sorghum."  A  single 
Lubbock  County   farmer.  T.  A.  Stevenson. 


switched  400  acres  tc  sorghum  Jtist  this 
past  year. 

Travel  north  from  here  into  the  wheat 
ommtry  and  you  hear  the  same  story.  Some 
200  miles  north  of  Dalhart,  Tex.,  where  farms 
are  really  man-sized,  farmer  Harold  Hogue. 
who  cultivates  about  12,000  acres,  put  4.600 
acres  of  ezwheat  land  in  sorghum  this  past 
year. 

To  some  It  is  disturbing  spectacle.  Hoi^- 
ard  8.  Whitney,  agrlculttiral  economist  at 
Texas  A.  ft  If.  College,  figures  that,  counting 
on  population  and  livestock  growth,  this  big 
sorghum  grain  productivity  will  be  fine,  say 
20  years  from  now.  But  for  the  near  future 
he  can't  see  how  it's  to  be  consvuned. 
"There's  just  so  much  and  no  more  that  can 
be  used."  he  says.     - 

AMOTHm  BASIC   CBOP 

Agrlc\ilture  Department  men  with  an  ear 
to  the  ground  may  well  reflect  uneasily  over 
murmurlngs  in  these  parts  to  the  effect  that 
sorghum  Is  getting  to  be  such  a  big  boy  that 
it  ought  to  be  considered  a  basic  crop  in  the 
price-support  machinery. 

The  basic  staples — now  com.  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  toliacco — get  better 
support  treatment.  The  minimum  at  which 
they  can  be  price-propped  now  la  75  percent 


of  parity— and  there's  a  bill  In  Congress 
aimed  at  making  90  percent  mandatary 
again.  Sorghum  at  {vesent  only  has  a  70 
percent  of  parity  support.  The  Agrtctdttire 
Secretary  ooiUd  abstain  trran  giving  it  any 
price  siq>port  at  aU  if  he  wanted  to. 

There's  no  big  clamor  yet  to  give  sorghum 
a  basic  status.  But  the  idea  has  Its  advo- 
cates. Such  a  one  Is  E.  B.  Lindsay,  farmer 
and  manager  of  a  grain  elevator  a  few  miles 
north  of  here  at  Abemathy.  Says  Mr.  Lind- 
say: "They  should  include  sorghum  with 
corn  in  the  support  program." 

He.  like  other  sorghum  farmers,  points  out 
that  these  two  crops  are  almost  identical  in 
chemistry  and  in  use.  Both  are  used  pri- 
marily as  livestock  feed.  (Basic  com  will  be 
price-propped  at  81  percent  of  parity  this 
year,  compared  to  sorghum's  70  percent.) 

There  is  no  precise  definition  of  just  what 
It  takes  to  make  a  crt^  basic  In  the  price 
supporting  world.  Btit  the  nearly  13  million 
acres  of  sorghimi  grain  harvested  last  year 
was  pretty  close  to  cotton's  16-mlllion-plus 
acres.  It  was  7  times  the  1.8  mlUion  acres 
harvested  in  basic  rice,  8  times  the  1.7  mil- 
lion acres  harvested  in  basic  peanuts,  and 
0  times  the  1.5  million  acres  harvested  in 
basic  tobacco. 


Acreage  and  production  of  feed  grains  in  the  United  States,  1955 
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AvxaAGB  FatM  or  125  Acbes 

(a)  Twenty-five  acres  of  submarginal  land 
leased  to  the  Oovemment  under  the  con- 
servation reserve  program. 

(b)  Forty  acres  basic  crop  aUotment;  10 
acres  of  this  taken  out  of  production  under 
acreage  reserve  program. 


(e)  Twenty  acres  of  layout  land  imder 
Plain  view  plan  (20  percent  of  ctiltlvated  land 
excluding  conservation  reserve) . 

(d)  Forty  acres  of  nonbasic  crops,  part  of 
all  of  which  would  be  feed  grains. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<»isent  to  have  the  text  of 


the  amendment  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Danixi.  (for  himself,  Mr.  Johnsoh  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Hcmphrxt,  Mr.  Youiro.  and 
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ill 


l£r.  Chavb)  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tiM  R>coM>,  fts  foUovs: 

On  pag*  3.  batwMD  lines  22  Mid  23,  Iniart 
ttM  following: 

**mcs  suppuKis — rKKD  oBAnra 

"Sac.  104.  Title  n  o<  th*  AgrlciUturml  Act 
of  IMS,  as  amendad,  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  and  ttaeraof  a  new  aeeUon  as  foUowa: 

"'Sac.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  ataall  make 
available  Uirougb  loans,  purctaaees.  or  other 
operations  price  support  at  a  lerel  of  not 
leas  tban  90  percent  of  tlielr  respective 
parity  prlcee  to  cocperators  for  any  crop  of 
barley,  oats.  rye.  and  grain  sorghums  with 
respect  to  which  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
of  such  conunodities  voting  In  a  referendum 
held  by  the  Secretary  for  such  purpoee  vote 
to  approve  the  prognun  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion. Such  referendvun  for  the  1956  crop 
ahall  be  held  not  later  than  May  1.  1956.  and 
for  any  aubaeqiient  crc^  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  year  in  which  such  crop  is 
planted. 

"'<b>  The  provtstons  of  subsection  fa> 
shall  net  apply  in  any  year  to  commodities 
produced  on  any  farm  on  which  the  culti- 
vated acreage  exeeedn  ao  aoree  unless— 

"'(l)  there  is  withheld  from  cultivation, 
grazing,  and  all  other  revenue-producing  uses 
au  amount  of  acreage  on  such  farm  ( In  addi- 
tion to  any  acreage  placed  in  the  acreage 
reserve  under  subtitle  A  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act)  — 

"'(a>  In  the  case  of  1*56  crops,  not  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  cultivated  acreage  on 
the  farm: 

"'(b)  in  the  case  of  1967  and  subsequent 
crops,  not  less  than  such  percentage  of  the 
cultivated  screage  on  the  farm  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  may  bs  so  withheld  without 
Impairing  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties needed  to  meet  domestic  and  export 
reqoiremnets; 

"'(2)  the  acreage  wUluirawn  from  use  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1)  has  not  been 
withdrawn  for  the  purpoee  of  such  para- 
graph in  any  prior  year,  until  all  other  acre- 
age on  such  farm  has  been  ao  withdrawn  for 
prior  years. 

In  determining,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  total  cultivated  acreag?  on  any  farm 
or  any  percentage  thereof,  there  shall  be 
Included  all  acreage  regularly  used  in  the 
production  of  crops  (including  crops  such 
as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do 
not  require  annual  tillage),  and  there  shall 
be  excluded  any  acreage  covered  by  a  con- 
tract entered  into  under  subtitle  B  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act.  The  percentage  proclaimed 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (I)  (b) 
ahall  not  be  more  than  15  percent,  and  ahall 
be  uniform  for  all  farms.  Such  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  prior  to  the  holding  of 
the  referendum  under  subsection  (a)."* 


INACCURATE  STATEMENTS  ATTRIB- 
UTED TO  CERTAIN  RKA  COOPERA- 
TIVE OFFICIALS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  to  refer  to  an  article  writ- 
ten under  the  byline  of  Nat  Caldwell  and 
published  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 
The  article  was  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  daily  Record  on  February  8.  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray].  The  ar- 
ticle includes  some  statements  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Ancher  Nelsen. 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  national  association,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to 
•tate  that  if  I  had  been  in  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  if  I  had  read  an  article  of  that 


sort,  and  if  I  had  been  chairman  of  the 
CoBunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  is  concerned  with  power  and 
similar  matters,  protaab'j  I  would  have 
called  attention  to  the  article,  too. 

However,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  state- 
ments quoted  in  the  article  and  attrib- 
uted to  cei-tain  officials  of  REA  coopera- 
tives in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  are 
untrue,  as  has  been  stated  to  me  by  sev- 
eral of  thoee  who  attended  the  session. 

I  wish  to  call  atten'  on  to  the  state- 
ments on  that  score,  and  I  desire  to  say 
something  about  Mr.  Ancher  Nelsen. 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  on  January  29, 
1956,  included,  among  other  things,  these 
paragraphs: 

TO  Sn-KNCS  ISSNACXB 

A  South  Dakota  coopemtive  president  said 
that  Nelsen  appeared  before  his  organiza- 
tion's beard  and  warned  them  to  alienee  its 
manager,  long  a  critic  of  Nelsen's  RSA  poli- 
cies. 

"Make  Virgil  Hanlon  keep  his  slingshot  In 
his  pocket.  If  you  want  any  help  from  rae.** 
the  president.  Alfred  J.  Pew,  Madison.  S. 
Dak.,  quoted  Nelsen. 

Hanlon.  manager  of  the  East  River  Bectlve 
Cooperative  Association,  has  been  active  on 
key  committees  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
trification Cooperative  Association.  He  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Colorado-Ute  reso- 
lution. 

The  articles  contain  this  further  para- 
graph. 

The  co-op  now  is  applying  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  for  an  additional  power  sup- 
ply from  Fort  Randall  Dam.  "Nelsen  said 
that  we  had  no  chance  with  the  Btireau  if  he 
refused  to  help  us  and  he  would  so  refuse, 
if  Hanlon  was  active."  Pew  said. 

It  happened  that  I  was  going  throutrh 
the  city  of  Madison.  S.  Dak.,  on  the  16th 
of  February  just  past.  That  is  the  resi- 
dence of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McNDTl.  I  Stopped  at  the  oflBce  of  the 
East  River  Electric  Cooperative  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  Mr.  Hanlon 
and  leaving  with  him  some  Information 
which  I  had  assembled  with  respect  to 
the  charges  for  power  from  tiie  Missouri 
River  Basin  projects.  I  found  that  the 
directors  of  the  East  River  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  were  in  session. 
They  invited  me  to  sit  with  them  for  a 
time,  both  before  and  after  Itmch. 

During  the  time  I  was  present  the 
matter  of  this  article  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion, and  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Pew,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  flatly  stated,  in 
my  presence,  and  to  the  group  there,  that 
Mr.  Nelsen  did  not  make  any  such  state- 
ment as  he.  Pew.  Is  quoted  in  the  article 
as  having  said  Mr.  Nelsen  made.  I  re- 
fer to  this  sentence: 

"Make  VirgU  Hanlon  keep  his  slingshot  In 
his  pocket.  If  you  want  any  help  from  me," 
the  president.  Alfred  J.  Pew.  Madlaon,  8.  Dak., 
quoted  Nelsen. 

I  refer  also  to  the  following  sentence: 

"Nelsen  said  that  we  had  no  chance  with 

the  Bureau  if  he  refused  to  help  us  and  he 

would  so  refuse.  If  Hanlon  was  active,"  Pew 

said. 

Both  those  quotations  attributed  to 
Mr.  Pew  were  referred  to  during  the  dis- 
cussion, while  I  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing.   Mr.  Pew  very  definitely  said  that 


he  made  no  such  statement.  That  is.  he 
did  not  quote  Mr.  Nelacn  aa  bavins  made 
any  such  statement. 

I  think  the  discussion  indicated  that, 
in  a  somewhat  jocular  vein.  Mr.  Nelaen 
did  refer  to  Mr.  Hanlon.  and  said.  "Vir- 
gil, keep  your  slingshot  in  your  pocket, 
and  let  us  get  down  to  business,"  or 
something  to  that  effect.  But  it  was  in 
a  jocular  vein,  and  the  import  of  the 
statement,  as  it  was  understood  at  the 
time,  was  that  they  should  address  them- 
selves to  the  matter  at  hand:  that  there 
was  no  threat:  and  that  there  was  no 
statement  to  the  directors  present  that 
they  should  "make  Virgil  Hanlon  keep 
his  slingshot  in  his  pocket." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Pew.  the  president, 
there  were  present  at  the  meeting  which 
I  attended  Mr.  Dwight  Dickason,  vice 
president  of  the  East  River  Cooperative, 
from  Castlewood.  8.  Dak.;  Mr.  William 
Raabe.  of  Tyndall.  S.  Dak.,  chairman  of 
the  Operations  Committee:  Ralph  Dra- 
nls.  one  of  the  directors,  from  Canova, 
S.  Dak.:  and  Mr.  Arthur  Jones,  secretary 
of  the  East  River  Cooperative,  whose 
home  Ls  at  Britton.  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Jones  was  the  only  one  of  the 
group  who  thought  to  read  into  any- 
thing Mr.  Nelsen  said  any  suggestion  of 
disfavor.  The  others  were  unequivocal 
in  saying  that  they  did  not  know  how 
this  article  came  to  be  written  in  that 
way.  Mr.  Pew  used  the  phrase  "I  do  not 
knpw  how  they  got  it  screwed  up  that 
way."  I  talked  with  Mr.  Pew  on  the 
telephone  the  other  day.  and  he  con- 
firmed what  I  have  said,  that  Mr.  Nelsen 
did  not  make  the  statements  attributed 
to  him. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  fh^t  of 
all,  I  am  vei-y  happy  that  my  colleague 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  East  River  Electric  Cooperative 
board  of  directors.  My  hometown  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  East  River  Co- 
operative. I  am  glad  that  my  colleague 
has  brouBht  to  the  Senate  this  direct 
information,  correcting  the  false  impres- 
sion which  was  conveyed  by  the  article  in 
the  Tennessee  newspaper. 

I  should  like  to  supplement  what  my 
collea^rue  has  said  by  saying  that  when 
•I  read  the  article  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  daily  Record  I  wrote  to  a  number  of 
friends  of  mine  in  the  REA  in  South 
Dakota,  inquiring  what  it  was  that  had 
given  rise  to  the  article,  and  what  all  the 
furor  was  about.  I  have  received  a  few 
letters  upon  which  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment briefly.  The  first  is  from  Mr. 
Harry  C.  Anderson,  of  Lily.  S.  Dak.  He 
is  vice  president  of  the  board  of  directors. 
He  attended  the  meeting  at  Madison,  to 
which  my  colleague  has  referred,  where 
this  subject  was  discussed  a  week  or  two 
ago.    In  reply  to  my  letter  he  says: 

Ln.T.  8.  Dak.,  rebruarf  15.  l$se. . 
Senator  "Kkkl  E.  Mundt. 

Dkas  Pkiend:  Several  letters  have  come  out 
of  your  office  In  regard  to  a  newspaper  article 
which  appeared  In  a  TenneEsee  paper  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  by 
a  Senator  from  Montana.  Apparently  you 
picked  the  East  River  Electric  Cooperative  di- 
rectors at  random  in  mailing  out  your  let- 
ter, as  several  of  us  did  not  receive  the 
letter.  However,  one  of  the  directors  who 
received  the  letter  showed  it  to  me  today. 
I  feel,  as  vice  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  chairman  of  the  joint  commit- 


tee, that  I  should  write  you  e(MM^eralBg  the 

matter  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

First,  let  me  say  Ancher  Nelsen  was  asked 
to  meet  with  us  in  8t.  Louis.  This  request 
came  from  the  East  River  board.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  in  the  hotel  and  I  was  present 
through  all  of  the  discussion.  After  Mr.  Mel- 
sen  was  briefed  on  the  dlOculty  we  are 
having  in  oomlng  up  with  a  master  eontract 
with  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Nelsen  offered  the  serv- 
ices of  his  assistsnt.  Ralph  Forman.  who 
was  present  at  this  meeting,  in  helping  us 
get  the  contract  \i\  a  final  and  an  accept- 
able  form. 

^n  leaving  the  room  Mr.  Nelaen  looked  to 
Mr.  Hanlon  and  ma<:le  some  remark  about  Mr. 
Hanlon  keeping  hin  slingshot  in  his  pocket. 
I  dont  think  anything  was  said  In  the  dis- 
cussion to  prompt  this  remark,  as  we  had  a 
very  friendly  discussion.  And  the  remark 
wss  made  In  a  joking  manner.  I  did  not 
take  it  very  serious  although  some  of  those 
present  take  a  different  attlttide,  but  that  la 
a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 

Ralph  Forman  was  In  Madison  today  at- 
tending a  special  board  meeting  carrying  out 
the  service  that  Ancher  Nelsen  said  he  would 
and  I  beUeve  that  oonslderable  progress  has 
been   made  on   the  master  contract. 

As  far  as  I  am  ccmccrned  the  newa  article 
carried  several  misstatements  as  well  as  being 
slanted. 

Now.  I  dont  have  your  letter  or' the  part 
of  the  Recobo  that  you  mailed  to  refer  to  at 
tills  time.  But  I  want  to  make  this  point 
clear,  that  as  far  aa  I  can  determine  the 
relationship  between  the  East  River  board 
and  Ancher  Nelsen  is  no  different  now  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  We  may  not  be  in 
full  agreement  on  everything,  but  I  am  stire 
we  respect  each  other  just  as  much  for  that. 

Tou  probably  will  receive  letters  from  some 
of  the  other  directors  too,  so  this  mstter 
gets  cleared  up  to  your  satisfaction. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interert 
and  I  hope  this  has  helped  straighten  out 
some  questions  you  asked. 

I  remain,  as  ever. 

Harbt  C.  ANonaoiv. 

Mr.  Anderson  describes  the  position 
Mr.  Jones  took  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  my  colleague  has  described  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
Jones  agreed  that  the  statement  was  not 
made  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  quoted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  additional  con- 
firmation as  to  the  reaction  of  those  who 
actually  heard  the  statement. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
here  is  a  man  who  heard  the  discussion, 
who  attended  the  meeting  in  St.  Louis, 
and  who  is  vice  president  of  the  East 
River  Electric  Cooperative  of  South  Da- 
kota.  He  says: 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  news  article 
carries  several  misstatements  as  well  as  being 
slanted. 

I  also  received  a  letter  from  another 
member  of  the  board,  Mr.  William  Raabe, 
of  Tydal,  S.  Dak.,  dated  February  10. 
1956.    He  says: 

Ttmdaix,  S.  Dak.,  Febrvory  19, 19SS, 
Senator  Kami.  Munut. 

Wathi.igton,  D.  C. 

DcAk  SsKSToa:  I  received  your  letter  and 
copy  of  the  Comgsissiomal  Rwxna  which  I 
was  glad  to  receive  but  was  sonMwhat 
shocked  when  I  read  some  of  the  statements 
made.  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  when 
Mr.  Nelsen  met  with  the  board  of  directors 
and  Manager  V.  T.  Hanlon,  of  East  River 
Power  Cooperative.  Inc. 

At  thU  meeting  we  talked  over  matters 
concerning  the  master  contract  that  Bast 
River  Power  Co-op  Is  entering  into  with  the 
C8BR  and  at  which  Ume  wie  asked  Mr.  Nel- 
sen for  some  help,  and  tt  was  at  this  time 


when  Mr.  K^aen  said  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  help  lu  and  also  offered  the  help  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Forman  to  get  matter  cleared  with 
nSBR  and  it  was  at  this  time  when  Mr. 
Nelsen  said  to  Manager  Hanlon  to  keep  his 
slingshot  in  his  pocket  till  we  see  what  we 
could  get  done,  but  my  thinking  was  that 
Mr.  Nelsen  said  this  in  a  pleasant,  joking 
way.  I  also  would  like  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Hankm  has  been  disappointed  with  the 
USBR  in  getting  things  done  and  I  am  sure 
he  has  the  backing  of  the  entire  board,  which 
feel  the  same  way. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Nelsen's  meeting  with 
the  resolution  conunittee,  I  have  no  com- 
ments to  offer  as  I  did  not  meet  with  this 
committee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  personal  regards,  I  remain,  ^ 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Wm.  Raabz, 
D. rector.  East  River  Electric  Power  Co-op. 

I  have  a  third  letter,  from  Mr.  Dwight 
Dickason,  of  Castlewood,  S.  Dak.,  an- 
other member  of  the  board.  He  writes 
along  the  same  line.   He  says : 

Castlxwood,  8.  Dak.,  February  IS.  1958. 
Senator  Kasl  Mxtkbt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dcar  Kakl:  It  ju£t  so  happened  that  your 
letter  came  just  ahead  of  a  special  board 
meeting  of  East  EUver,  and  this  incident 
described  in  the  Concuxssionai.  Recoso  was 
given  a  thorough  airing.  It  so  happened  that 
Senator  Casx  was  In  town  and  was  Invited 
to  sit  in. 

As  to  the  slingshot  Incident  just  as  Mr. 
Nelsen  was  leaving  the  room,  as  I  remember 
his  words  and  with  a  smile  on  his  face  the 
words  he  used  were  "See  that  VirgU  keeps  his 
slingshot  in  his  pocket."  However,  we  had 
not  been  discussing  bureau  power  allotments, 
we  had  been  discussing  o\ii  master  contract. 

In  the  diacxissions  that  ensued  yesterday 
both  Mr.  Pew  and  Mr.  Jones  denied  making 
such  BtatemenU.  As  to  what  happened  In 
regard  to  the  other  actlvitiea  mentioned  I 
would  not  know.  Tou  may  check  further 
with  Senator  Case  as  to  the  reactions  of  the 
board  when  this  incident  was  mentioned. 
RespectluIIy  yours. 

Dwight  Dickasom. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  clear  up 
this  matter,  because  I  do  not  know  where 
the  editor  of  the  Tennessee  newspaper 
got  his  information.  I  know  our  good 
friend  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  put 
the  editorial  into  the  Rscord  in  good 
faith,  because  he  saw  it  in  the  news- 
pap^  and  had  no  reason  to  dispute  its 
accuracy.  However,  it  ia  important  to 
correct  this  statement,  because  it  may  be 
designed  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
REA  co-ops  in  South  Dakota  and  the 
REA  Administration  in  Washington. 
Quite  the  contrary  from  the  implication 
m  the  article  is  true.  We  have  had  a 
most  successful  experience  with  REA  in 
South  Dakota  fnun  its  Inception.  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  for  example, 
that  REA  electric  loans  in  South  Dakota 
during  calendar  year  1955  reached  the 
hi^est  level  since  1950.  They  totaled 
S5.300.000.  This  was  $2  million  more 
than  had  been  made  in  either  of  the  last 
2  years  of  the  previous  administration. 

In  the  telephone  program,  the  REA 
record  in  South  Dakota  is  even  more 
impressive.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
since  the  present  adminlstrati<»i  took 
office,  telephone  loans  in  the  State  have 
Increased  S60  percent. 

Quite  obviou^.  with  a  record  like  that, 
no  right-thinking  official  of  RKA  in 
South  Dakota,  and  no  REA  (facial  in 


Wa^lngton  would  be  critical  of  Ancher 
Nelsen  or  the  administration  of  the  REA 
program. 

I  should  like  to  pcrint  out  further  that 
in  South  Dakota  there  are  34  borrowers 
cf  electric  loan  funds.  It  is  also  true 
that  at  this  time  there  is  only  one  South 
Dakota  borrower  who  has  an  application 
on  file  with  REA  to  borrow  additional 
money.  More  than  anything  else,  this 
indicates  the  good  service  and  prompt 
attention  REA  is  giving  the  needs  of  its 
borrowers.  It  also  indicates  the  success 
with  which  REA  is  being  operated  and 
administered  at  the  South  Dakota  end 
of  the  line. 

Adequate  funds  are  available  for  the 
rural  electric  systems  of  South  Dakota  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  extending  their 
lines  and  improving  their  service.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  a  total  of  $10 
million  in  unadvanced  loan  funds,  which 
they  may  draw  down  at  any  time  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Not  one  of  the  South  Dakota  borrowers 
is  delinquent  in  pajring  back  the  money 
borrowed  frwn  REA.  The  borrowers 
maintain  this  record  in  the  face  of 
mounting  debt  payments.  This  can  be 
attributed  to  the  administration's  policy 
of  selective  help  to  borrowers,  that  is, 
providing  help  where  it  is  needed.  It 
can  also  be  attributed  to  the  splendid, 
efficient  administration  of  Ancher 
Neken. 

The  REA  record  of  this  administration 
Is  one  of  acceleration.  Nowhere  is  there 
evidence  of  a  slow  down,  but  on  nearly 
every  front  there  is  evidence  of  speed  up 
and  of  close  attention  to  the  needs  of 
borrowers, 

I  believe  that  fact  needs  to  be  spread 
on  the  record,  so  that  those  who  might 
have  formed  a  false  impression  from  an 
inaccurate  statement  reported  in  a  Ten- 
nessee newspaper  can  have  the  facts  not 
only  from  the  record  of  performance  in 
South  Dakota,  and  from  direct  first- 
hand Information  given  men  and  my  col- 
league, when  my  colleague  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  East  River  Cooperative, 
but  also  from  the  letters  sent  to  me  by 
the  directors  of  cooperative  In.  South 
Dakota  who  attended  the  meeting  and 
who  heard  make  the  statement  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  West  we  have  the 
faculty  sometimes  of  saying  things  in 
je:t  or  with  a  smile  on  our  face  which, 
when  reduced  to  cold  print,  do  not  mean 
what  they  were  intended  to  mean  when 
they  were  said.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Han- 
lon and  Mr.  Neten  kidding  each  other 
a  great  deal,  and  that  is  quite  under- 
standable. Mr.  Nelsen  being  a  Republi- 
can, and  Mr.  Hanlon  being  a  Donocrat. 
Neither  one  of  them  was  engaged  in 
playing  politics.  When  they  kid  one 
another  it  is  all  done  In  good  fun  and 
with  a  smile  on  their  faces,  and  It  is  so 
understood  »by  all  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  them.  It  is  certainly  not 
cricket  to  put  down  in  cold  pilnt  a  state- 
ment taken  out  of  context,  devoid  of 
the  smile,  and  devoid  of  the  tone  of  voice, 
and  imply  that  REA  W  assiuning  a  dic- 
tatorial policy  in  South  Dakota,  because 
such  is  definitely  not  the  case. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  which  my  col- 
league has  made  to  the  debate  and  his 
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<  omments.  M  well  as  the  letters  which  he 
1  las  read  into  the  Rscoro. 

I  wish  to  say.  In  addition,  that  I  know 
that  Ancher  Nelsen  has  been  exerting 
( very  effort  he  appropriately  can  exert  to 
{  rrlve  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
(ontract  which  has  existed  between  the 
1  nst  River  Cooperative  and  the  Bureau 
(  f  R(>clamatioo,  which  is  the  agency  sell- 
i  ig  power  from  Um Jiilssouri  River  Basin 
( ams.  ^ 

I  know  that  IfeuKelsen  has  spoken  at 
parlous  times  wflllme  about  the  matter. 

e  had  his  reprvaentatives  at  Madison 
n  the  day  to  which  allusion  has  been 

adn.  To  the  extent  that  the  Rural 
lectriflcatlon  Administration  has  been 
Jble  to  help  the  East  River  Cooperative 
in  gettin.s;  the  contracts  approved  in  the 
uay  the  East  River  Cooperative  desired 
to  have  them  approved,  the  R£A  has 
( one  so. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
I  y  snying  that  I  appreciate  the  presence 
(  n  the  floor  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
Irom  Montana  (Mr.  MvaaATl.  I  bad 
t  old  him  X  i^oold  say  something  about  th« 
I  aatt4Br.  X  wlah  th^  Ricoao  to  be  per- 
Kctly  clear  that  I  know  he  inserted  the 
(dltorlala  la  the  Rscorb  in  good  faith. 
I  nd  had  no  knowledge  that  the  incident 
\  iM»  not  as  It  was  reported. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
he  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAjBI  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURllAY.  Of  course.  It  U  obvi- 
ous that  X  have  no  personal  knowledge 
(f  the  accuracy  or  Inaccuracy  of  the 
I  tatement  contained  in  the  newspaper, 
t  Is  a  nationally  known  journal,  and  I 
I  issttmed  that  It  printed  what  it  thoiight 
'  ras  the  truth.  I  shall  be  glad  to  call  to 
1  he  attention  of  the  editors  of  the  news- 
]  «per  tke  statements  the  Senators  from 
1  kouth  DaJcota  have  made  and  to  have  the 
I  ditors  determine  whether  they  will  ac- 
rept  the  correction. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  appre- 
( late  very  much  the  statement  by  the 
(  istinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  asking  per- 
1  nission  to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks extracts  from  an  address  by  Mr. 
felsen.  Administrator  of  the  REA,  as 
•rinted  in  the  February  1958  issue  of 
'.  lural  Electrification. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
1  rom  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
I  Tinted  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Today  In  the  year  1956,  I  am  sure  every  one 
rr  us  la  hopeful  that  the  next  20  years  will 
I  arallel  the  success  of  the  past.  Therefore.  I 
t  link  It  la  most  appropriate  that  we  now  look 
t )  1970. 

The  great  strength  of  our  country  was  de- 
T  sloped  by  cur  people.  They  weren't  looking 
f  >r  a  welfare  state.  They  were  looking  for 
t  le  opportunity  to  think  for  themselves  and 
t  >  do  things  for  themselves.  There  is  much 
t  >  help  guide  us  as  we  adjust  q\u  course  to- 
vard  197e. 

Today  we  sometlmea  see  signs  that  the  old- 
t  me  guiding  principles  are  being  forgotten. 
\Kt  these  principles  were  so  effective  for 
t:  toee  early  champions  of  democracy. 

But  consider,  for  example,  what  the  REA 
p-ogram  would  have  been  like  if  It  had  just 
b  >en  a  big  government  project.  If  It  had  not 
b  »en  built  upon  the  foundation  of  local  Inde- 
p  >ndence.  Suppose,  for  a  minute,  that  the 
HE^A  program  bad  been  a  power  program 
U  id  down  by  bureaucrats  from  Washington — 
aj  some  have  advocated.  Tour  Ideas,  your 
jvidgmeut.  and  your   independence  in   ttiac 


case  would  have  been  excess  baggage.  Un- 
wanted and  unused.  Do  you  think  you  would 
be  where  you  are  today  with  a  program  like 
that?  We  didn't  let  it  happen  and  we 
mustn't. 

During  1958  average  monthly  usage  per 
farm  served  by  REA  borrowers  was  245  kilo- 
watt-ho\irs.  This  means  that  farm  usage 
has  doubled  in  the  last  7  years.  We  have 
barely  made  a  start  at  what  can  be  accom- 
pushed  in  adapting  electricity  to  farm  pro- 
duction. 

In  face  of  the  increasing  consumption, 
what  should  be  our  attitude  toward  promot- 
ing greater  usage?  It  is,  of  course,  vitally 
Important  that  you  encourage  Increased 
usage  not  only  as  a  service  to  your  con- 
sumers but  also  as  a  means  of  balancing  your 
load  and  thus  improving  your  load  factor. 
This  is  a  sound  way  to  Increase  your  net 
revenues. 

Today  the  rural  electrification  plant  rcpre- 
sentlr.g  the  REA  program  is  relatively  new 
despite  the  20-year  age  of  the  program.  The 
average  age  for  electric  distribution  plant 
today  is  about  9  yearn.  Consequently,  wear 
and  tear  has  not  been  of  much  significance 
so  far.  You  have  hcd  to  spend  verv  little  for 
replacements  and  give  very  little  attention  to 
malntennnce.  Experience  with  outside  plant 
in  operation  for  9  years  has  been  that  tb« 
wearing  out  r»t«  Is  1ms  than  ons^ftftli  of 
1  percent. 

Ttats  brings  vm  to  the  point  that  U  of  con- 
cern to  you  as  you  look  toward  1970,  Tour 
plants  are  just  now  reaching  the  age  at 
which  tiM  wearing  out  Increases  sharp;y.  By 
1970  It  win  be  16  t:ni«s  the  present  rate. 

On  the  basis  of  the  loads  we  can  see  de- 
veloping In  the  next  20  years,  new  generation 
plants  and  related  trunsmlMion  will  have  to 
be  built  by  your  po%«er  wholesalers  In  ttos 
amount  of  an  estimated  SJ  billion. 

We  can  expect  that  only  a  part  of  this  new 
capacity  will  have  to  be  built  with  REA  fl- 
nanclng.  On  the  aseumptlon  that  the  gen- 
eration and  transmission  construction  within 
the  prw>gram  contlnucK  at  approximately  the 
present  rate,  you  are  likely  to  be  looking  for 
loans  approaching  a  btlUun  dollars. 

Now  then,  add  these  generation  and  trans- 
mission needs  to  the  distribution  needs  and 
you  have  about  %t  billion. 

In  other  words,  our  rough  calculation  Indi- 
cates that  your  systems  will  need  approxl- 
nuitely  twice  as  much  capital  in  the  next  20 
years  as  you  have  had  In  the  first  20. 

Lot  us  think  of  this  point  in  terms  of  the 
challenge  It  presents  to  you  for  the  next  20 
years.  In  many  respects  It  Is  a  greater  chal- 
lenge than  that  which  faced  us  two  decades 
ago.  If  It  took  good  farmer  commonsense 
to  get  our  program  started,  it  will  take  even 
more  of  that  same  good  commonsense  to 
carry  on  successfully. 

In  the  country  today  there  are  about 
300.000  unelectrified  farms.  Nearly  all  of 
these  can  be  electrified  In  the  next  5  years. 
But  it  is  up  to  you.  At  the  present  time, 
your  co-ops  are  connecting  8  out  of  every 
9  farms  beins;  connected. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  b«  a  few  farms 
which,  because  of  isolation  or  other  reasons, 
will  not  be  electrified,  but  these  ought  to  be 
mighty  few. 

Cost  of  power  is  a  highly  Important  factor 
In  our  financial  operationa.  And  as  we  look 
at  the  power-cost  picture  today,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  coet  of  the  essentials  to 
electric  power  production — materials,  sup- 
plies, labor,  taxes,  and  financing — has  risen 
sharply  during  the  last  10  years. 

What  effect  will  tills  have  upon  your 
operations? 

System  Improvements  are  going  to  require 
more  and  mure  of  your  attention  as  the  con- 
sumption we  spoke  of  a  few  minutes  ago 
continues  to  rise.  And  at  the  same  time, 
you  are  seeing  your  return  per  kilowatt-hour 
decreasing  as  consumers  through  their  In- 
creased usage  move  Into  lower  rate  blocks. 


Next,  let  us  take  the  matter  of  power  sup- 
ply and  procurement. 

Because  of  the  Importance  and  complexity 
of  power-supply  situations,  REA  concentrates 
more  attention  on  this  and  related  aspects 
than  any  other  one  thing.  Right  at  the  top 
of  our  electric  organization,  we  have  men 
assigned  to  do  nothing  but  follow  nuclear 
power  developments.'  for  example.  And  we 
have  made  It  a  specific  alignment  to  help 
borrowers  with  power  contracts. 

By  working  with  one  group  of  cooperatives, 
new  contracts  were  negotiated  that  will  save 
the  co-ops  SIOO.OOO  In  5  years.  Power  costs 
have  t>een  reduced  from  a  wholesale  cost  of 
1  cent  a  kllowa'tt-hour  In  1941  and  8  3  mills 
In  1951  to  the  flgtire  of  7.0  mills  for  1954  and 
down  to  7  4  for  1955.  Part  of  this  reduction 
is  due  to  Improved  load  factor,  but  part  of 
It  is  slso  due  to  Improved  wholesale  contracts. 

We  all  need  to  rememl>er  that  the  avail- 
ability of  low-cost  hydro  power  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  Is  limited. 

Atomic  energy  Is  a  new  and  exciting  pos- 
sibility for  rural  electrification.  But  many 
of  thoe*  who  are  authorities  In  the  nuclear 
power  field  t>ellevc  that  It  may  be  at  least  ft 
and  possibly  10  years  before  competitive  coat 
power  Is  produced  from  reactors. 

Nowhere  Is  commonsense  more  urgently 
needed  than  in  the  consideration  of  power 
supply.  There  ere  gr'-at  b«n»^n»s  springing 
from  the  ownership  of  a  generation  plant — 
adequste  supply.  Independence  of  operations, 
the  satisfaction  of  being  your  own  boas  which 
to  •  traditional  aim  of  all  good  Americans. 
But  In  the  consideration  of  powerplants,  we 
ne^  to  look  at  the  srt  Itself.  Nowhere  In 
the  act  Is  the  administrator  permitted  to  tus 
M  justlAcatlon.  pride  of  owner»hlp  or  preju- 
dice. We  rhsll.  however,  proceed  to  finance 
powerpl*nis  when  the  Interest  of  the  farmer 
can   better   be  served   by  so  doing. 

Let  us  now  take  the  matter  of  public  rela- 
tions. I  am  sure  all  agree  on  the  Importance 
of  tbto.  The  picture  others  have  of  your 
cooperative  and  IM  •ctlvltlas  will  play  a  big 
part  In  bow  you  fare  on  the  road  to  1970. 

Tou  have  often  heard  me  say  that  I  bellers 
one  of  the  greatest  thrests  to  this  program 
Is  the  politics  that  Is  sometimes  plsyed  with 
It. 

I  am  sure  we  have  nil  had  occasion  to  see 
co-ops.  now  and  then,  fall  victim  of  political 
Intrigue.  Partisan  advocates  can — and 
have — split  co-ops  wide  open.  I  know  of  one 
Instance  where  the  co-op — or  I  should  rather 
say  In  this  case,  the  farmers — stands  to 
lose  a  valuable  source  of  power  simply  be- 
cause somebody  tried  to  use  this  program  for 
political  advantage.  I  know  of  another  in- 
stance where  the  contribution  of  a  co-op 
mailing  list  to  one  political  faction,  but  not 
to  another,  cost  the  co-op  and  the  program 
public  support  that  was  badly  needed.  •  •  • 

Perhaps  ova  best  guide  In  public  relations 
Is  the  law  Itself  and  the  legislative  history 
that  accompanied  Its  enactment.  The  act 
calls  for  the  extension  of  rural  electrification 
and  telephone  service  to  our  rural  people. 
And  that  has  to  be  our  objective.  What's 
more.  It  is  commonsense  that  the  farmer  and 
the  general  public  can  understand  and  fully 
endorse.     It  is  your  soundest  course  to  1970. 

Applications  for  telephone  loans  are  com- 
ing In  this  year  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than 
for  any  year  In  the  program  to  date.  Our 
telephone  loans  are  up  and  our  backlog  Is 
the  lowest  It  has  ever  been.  We  have  made 
more  than  S40  million  In  loans  during  the 
last  8  months,  the  largest  smount  In  any 
similar  period  of  the  program. 

During  the  1950  fiscal  year,  we  expect  to 
reach  the  080  million  telephone  loan  program 
we  had  set  as  our  goal. 

Overall  processing  time  for  loans  Is  sbout 
half  of  what  It  was  a  couple  of  years  ago  and 
we  are  advancing  funds  at  nearly  double 
last  year's  rate.  That  means  telephone 
building  Is  proceeding  at  new  record  levels. 
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We  have  been  able  tc  cut  the  number  of 
delinqiient  telephone  borrowers  from  S3  at 
the  end  of  December  19£4  to  23,  even  thcAigh 
a  larger  number  of  borrowers  are  now  In  a 
debt -service  status. 

When  they  come  to  us  and  ask  for  REA 
loans  to  provide  modern  dial  service  to  the 
farmers  In  their  areas,  we  make  the  loans, 
provided  feaslblUty  and  the  requirements  of 
the'  act  are  met. 

Similarly,  when  a  cooperative  or  mutiuU 
can  do  the  job.  we  give  them  all  the  help 
we  can.  We  hope  tiiat  no  one  will  attempt 
to  pit  cooperatives  ag.ilnrt  Independents. 
This  win  tend  only  to  slow  down  expansion 
of  rural  telephony. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  yon  that  the 
President  In  his  recent  budget  meseege  In- 
dicated strong  and  vigoroua  support  for  the 
prcgrnm.  The  new  budget  provides  for  ap- 
proval of  loans  for  clectriacation  In  the 
amount  of  0185  million  In  1957.  which  Is  the 
same  as  that  fur  1950  and  $20  million  higher 
th.in  in  1938.  It  clro  provides  for  approml 
of  loans  for  rural  telephones  In  the  amount 
of  WO  million,  the  ar>m9  as  for  1950  whlcli 
to  0'i7  mUUon  higher  than  for  1966. 

The  Preetdrnt  said  tliat  we  are  going  to 
go  right  ahead  with  our  policy  of  meeilng 
the  farmers'  xmcUs  for  ckctrLOcatkin  an4 
telephones.  And  I  Kkewlsc  pledge  you  that 
our  efforts  of  the  pf>it  3  years  will  eontlnus 
and  thnt  we  will  work  without  fear  or  favor 
In  th«  Interest  of  the  American  farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1M« 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  <8.  3183)  tx>  proride  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  RUMPHRKY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pregldcnt.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Minr.esota  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield  for  that  purpose,  if  that  is  the  Sen- 
ator's wish. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
8Ug)?est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFPICER  (Mr.  Leh- 
man in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  on  the  farm  bill.  S.  3183. 
In  doing  so  I  wish  especially  to  commend 
and  to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  [Mr.  Ellekdf.r)  for  hia  stead- 
fastness to  the  duties  of  his  committee, 
for  his  diligence,  and  for  his  perservance. 
I  know  of  no  man  who  has  given  more 
time,  more  thought,  and  more  hard  work 
to  the  preparation  of  legislation  in  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  diCBcult  fields 
than  has  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  performed  its  task  of  seek- 
ing information  relating  to  the  problems 
affecting  our  farm  economy  with  the 
utmost  care  and  steadfastness  oi  pur- 
pose. 

As  the  Senate  knoirs,  the  committee 
has  conducted  hearings  in  many  States. 
For  weeks  and  weeks  hearings  were  held 
in  Washington.    There  were  many  hours 


of  executive  sessions.  There  have  been 
prokxiged  discussions  with  representa- 
tives of  the  major  farm  organizations  as 
well  as  with  official  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  farm  question  is  one  which  has  re- 
ceived more  public  attention  than  has 
almost  any  issue  which  has  been  before 
the  Congress. 

This  debate  may  well  be  one  of  the 
most  crucial  of  the  debates  of  this  session 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  another  milestone 
in  the  historic  struggle  of  American  ag- 
riculture for  equality  of  treatment  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President, 'I  intend  speaking  at 
considerable  length  during  this  debate. 
because  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  an 
urgent  necessity  to  clarify  the  atmos- 
phere and  to  correct  the  historic  record 
of  much  of  the  barrage  of  misinforma- 
tion, cakulated  or  through  sheer  lack  of 
knowledge,  which  has  distorted  in  the 
public  eye  the  position  of  the  American 
fanner  and  the  jut:tlce  of  bis  fight  for 
economic  equality. 

To  my  eoUeaguet  who  are  present  I 
may  aay  It  is  my  intention  not  only  to 
•peak  thU  afternoon,  but,  if  permitted, 
to  speak  tomorrow,  and  possibly  I  shall 
have  to  ask  to  speak  even  later  than 
that.  I  have  prepared  a  very  •ubstantial 
record  with  much  detailed  doctmienta- 
tlon.  This  record  runs  to  more  than  350 
pagea.  and  It  is  my  intention  to  present 
every  word  of  it. 

As  one  Senator,  I  hare  witnessed  a 
barrage  of  advertising,  propaganda,  and 
so-called  public  relations  on  the  farm 
question  which  is  without  precedent  in 
American  history.  This  propaganda, 
emanating  not  only  from  political  cir- 
cles, but  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  done  much  to  confuse  pub- 
lic thinking  on  the  vital  economic  and 
social  issue  of  agricultural  legislation. 

It  is  my  sole  purpose  in  the  opening 
stages  of  the  debate,  insofar  as  my  own 
participation  is  concerned,  to  set  the 
record  straight,  to  get  the  facts  before 
our  colleagues,  and,  hopefully,  to  get  the 
facts  before  the  American  people. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  using  this 
forum  to  expose  false  assumptions  which 
have  been  accepted  by  the  American 
press  as  fact,  primarily  because  of  the 
authorship  of  some  of  this  misinforma- 
tion coming  from  official  circles  in  the 
Government.  Yet,  I  feel  there  is  such 
a  necessity,  if  we  are  properly  to  un- 
derstand Just  what  is  really  at  stake  in 
our  forthcoming  vote. 

I  champion  American  agriculture 
upon  the  floor  today,  as  I  have  repeat- 
edly in  the  past  and  shall  continue  re- 
peatedly to  do  in  the  future,  because  it 
is  a  minority — an  economic  minority  and 
a  population  minority — a  mistreated  and 
neglected  minority.  It  is  a  minority  less 
organized  than  most,  with,  by  its  very 
nature,  less  opportunity  to  use  other 
means  of  protecting  the  inherent  rights 
of  those  engaged  in  fanning  to  share 
fully  in  the  privileges  of  oiu*  democratic 
society,  econcnnically  aa  well  as  socially. 

It  lacks  the  power  of  concentrated  big 
money  to  wield  Influence  in  its  behalf. 

It  lacks  the  powo*  of  organized  eco- 
nomic bargaining  to  protect  it  from  ex- 
ploitation in  the  marketplace. 


Yet  it  has  on  its  side  the  greatest 
power  of  all,  namely,  the  power  of  Jus- 
tice— of  common  American  Justice.  If 
the  American  people  can  but  know  the 
facts,  then  understanding  the  facts,  they 
can  translate  and  relate  their  views  to 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
justice  will  prevail 

Our  democracy's  blessings  are  intend- 
ed for  all  the  people.  For  a  democracy 
to  survive,  its  economic  c^portunities 
must  be  shared  by  an  the  people. 

My  concern  for  agriculture  is  basically 
justice  for  our  farm  families,  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  democracy  by  keep- 
ing the  balance  of  economic  opportunity 
from  being  tilted  too  far  in  any  one 
direction. 

I  digress  to  say  that  the  first  moral 
requirement  of  Government  Is  justice  to 
its  citizens— political  justice,  social  jus- 
tice, economic  justice.  The  facts  of  to- 
day can  lead  but  to  one  conclusion :  That 
the  American  farm  family  is  not  being 
given  economic  justice,  or  is  not  even 
being  afforded  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
economic  and  social  justice. 

My  concern  for  farmers  is  the  same 
concern  I  have  always  held  for  any  tm- 
derprivileged  group  needing  someone  to 
speak  cut  in  their  behalf.  It  Is  with  con- 
siderable regret,  therefore,  that  I  some- 
times note  a  lack  of  concern  for  the 
plight  of  farm  families  among  some  of 
my  good  friends  who  are  eagerly  cnu 
sading  for  justice  to  aU  minorities. 

It  is  with  even  deeper  regret  that  I  aee 
great  organs  of  the  American  press  taunt 
some  of  us  who  dare  champion  the 
farmer  as  mere  self-seeking  poUticiaas, 
capitalizing  upon  the  l>ad  odor  they 
themselves  have  created  in  the  public's 
mind  around  the  honorable  word  poll* 
tician. 

If  they  must  persist  in  refusing  to  give 
some  of  us  credit  for  deeply  held  convic- 
tions, let  them  at  least  examine  the  facts 
to  see  if  our  motivation  is  politics  alcne. 

Farmers  are  becoming  increasingly 
smaller  in  number  and  in  percentage  of 
our  population,  and  therefore  decreas- 
ingly  important  politically  if  that  is 
man's  only  concern  for  his  fellowman. 

Frankly,  it  is  merely  simple  arithmetic. 
There  are  not  as  many  people  on  the 
farms  today  as  there  were  a  few  years 
ago;  and  from  a  point  of  view  directly 
related  to  the  votes,  the  votes  are  not 
there.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent or  obvious  that  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  fair  play,  eqiutUty  of 
treatment,  and  economic  justice  for  each 
and  every  American;  and  in  this  par- 
ticular debate,  for  the  American  farmer. 

The  influence  of  the  American  farm 
population,  politically  and  economicaUy. 
is  but  a  shadow  of  that  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial giants  of  our  day,  or  even,  of 
the  vast  nimibers  of  our  working  men 
and  women  banded  togetherin  organized 
labor.  The  political  reward  for  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion is  even  less — unless  a  man  is  dedi- 
cated to  Justice  and  feels  compelled  to 
redton  with  his  own  conscience. 

Mr.  President,  in  past  years  I  have 
traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  visiting  himdreds  and  hundreds 
of  farm  homes.  I  have  traveled  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  State  of 
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Hi Innesota  as  much  as.  and  in  some  In- 
;  tances.  I  am  sure,  more  than,  most  of 
( »ur  citizens.  I  have  attended  the  family 
»lcnlc8.  community  picnics,  the  meetings 
)f  farm  bureaus.  Farmers'  Union  locals, 
he  Orange,  and  cooperatives.  I  think  I 
jiow  those  farm  people.  I  have  listened 
o  their  expressions  of  their  problems.  I 
lave  attended  their  community  gather- 
ngs.  I  have  spoken  at  their  REA  meet- 
ngs.  I  have  been  in  their  homes.  I  am 
lappy  to  say  that  my  wife  and  children 
aany  times  have  been  with  me. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  concen- 

rated  more  of  my  time  and  attention 

ipon  the  problems  of  agriculture  than 

ipon  any  other  single  aspect  or  area  of 

he   legislative   responsibility   which    is 

nine  in  Congress.    I  am  proud  to  be  a 

1  nember  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

1  ind  Forestry.    I  want  the  record  to  be 

'  lulte  clear  that  long  before  I  came  to 

he  Senate  I  was  deeply  concerned  about 

he  economic  and  social  challenges  and 

problems  which  faced  our  farm  famUies. 

am  very  proud  to  say  that  my  father 

tefore  me,  as  a  State  legislator,  a  city 

official,   and   a  merchant,   was   equally 

( bncemed. 

As  mayor  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 

t  was  my  privilege  on  several  occasions — 

:  es,  on  many  occasions — to  visit  with, 

alk  to.  and  participate  with  many  farm 

I  Toups  that  came  to  the  city  of  Minne- 

ipolis.     Furthermore,    I    would    travel 

rom  time  to  time  in  the  outlying  areas 

of  our  State,  representing  my  city  of 

tfinyeapolls   at   the  great   agricultural 

[athertngs. 

Therefore,  let  any  of  the  critics  and 

I  ynica  go  out  with  me  among  the  farm 
>eople  and  spend  as  much  time  as  I  have 

;  pent  with  them.  Let  the  critics  and 
he  jcynics  see  at  first  hand  the  basic 
vorth  of  the  farm  people  as  individuals; 
IS  human  beings  instead  of  statistics, 
let  them  come  to  know  the  sturdy  char- 
acter of  these  fine  Americans,  and  to 
aaow  of  their  devotion  to  farming  as 

II  way  of  life,  rather  than  simply  as  a 
i^ay  to  make  a  living. 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  would 

lave  attended  the  hearings  held  before 

he  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 

stry  would  have  been  proud  to  witness 

he  high  caliber  of  citizenship  and  the 

ntelhgent  participation  of  our  farmers 

s  they  came  to  give  their  testimony. 

t  gave  me  new  faith  in  American  de- 

inocracy.    It  made  me  undei  stand  more 

( learly   and   more   precisely   the   great 

!  ecret  power  of  this  country,  namely,  the 

maturity  of  Judgment,  the  good  com- 

1  nonsense,  the  sense  of  justice  and  fair 

I  lay.  which  exist  in  the  great  body  of 

i  American  citizenry. 

If  those  who  are  critical  or  cynical  will 
review  and  study  history,  in  our  own 
country  and  abroad,  they  will  gain  an 
I  nderstanding  of  what  a  stabiUzing 
f  Rctor  the  people  of  the  soil  and  a  sound 
a  griculture  have  proven  to  be  to  countries 
c  nd  governments.  Let  them  review  the 
«  ritings  and  reflect  on  the  vision  and 
f  jresight  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  oth- 
e  rs  of  our  early  founders,  who  recognized 
s>  well  the  vital  importance  of  farm 
f  unilies  to  the  preservation  of  the  kind 
cf  democracy  they  were  creating. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  no  society 
ever  was  destroyed  when  its  agriculture 


and  its  farm  families  were  given  an  equal 
opportimlty  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  their 
toil  and  in  the  benefits  of  organized  so- 
ciety; or,  conversely,  that  every  nation 
which  has  gone  down  the  pathway  of 
totalitarianism  or  tryranny,  or  every 
country  or  civilization  which  has  been 
destroyed,  has  first  witnessed  or  experi- 
enced the  exploitation  of  its  human  re- 
sources, and  then  of  its  great  natural 
or  physical  resources.  •: 

When  the  people  are  taken  care  of.  and 
when  the  people  and  their  governments 
will  manage  and  preserve  and  safeguard 
their  Ood-given  natural  resources,  we 
have  the  underpinnings  of  a  strong, 
sturdy,  and  wholesome  society. 

The  great  responsibility  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  ever  to  be  concerned  about 
our  people:  to  be  concerned  about  Justice 
and  fair  play  for  our  people.  Then  the 
Government  and  the  people,  working  to- 
gether, will  preserve,  conserve,  and  de- 
velop the  great  God-given  resources  of 
land,  water,  timber,  and  minerals  with 
which  this  country  is  so  abundantly 
blessed. 

And  then  let  those  who  are  critics  of 
our  farmers  or  those  who  attempt  to 
speak  up  for  our  farms  tell  me  that  farm 
people  are  not  supposed  to  share  equally 
in  our  economy,  that  they  are  supposed 
to  be  Just  "second-class  citizens."  Or  let 
them  review  the  blunt  record  of  facts 
and  figures  I  intend  to  present,  and  then 
tell  me  farm  people  are  sharing  equally 
in  our  economy. 

I  offer  these  Introductory  remarks 
merely  to  emphasize  how  deeply  signifi- 
cant the  issue  before  us  really  is. 

It  IS  more  than  an  economic  issue. 
It  is  an  issue  which  tests  the  whole 
moral  fiber  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  sense  of  fair  play  and  equal 
treatment  which  is  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  American  system. 

What  is  involved  is  far  more  than  a 
matter  of  who  is  going  to  get  farmers' 
votes  next  November,  and  who  is  not. 
No  man  can  predict  that.  Farmers, 
thank  God,  are  independent-minded 
people.  They  have  been  a  balance  wheel 
in  this  country  and  in  every  other  coun- 
try for  generations. 

It  is  far  more  than  asking  a  beneficent 
government  to  hand  out  a  relief  "dole" 
to  needy  farm  people.  It  is  really  a  mat- 
ter of  preserving  the  very  keystone  of 
our  democracy  by  proving  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world  that  American  de- 
mocracy offers  equal  opportunity  for 
rural  resident  and  city  resident  alike 
and  that  justice  does  not  stop  at  our 
metropolitan  boundaries. 

In  a  democracy,  economic  Justice  is  as 
vital  as  legal  Justice. 

We  who  are  fighting  for  justice  for 
agriculture  must  fight  an  uphill  battle 
against  growing  cynicism,  misrepresen- 
tation, and  regrettably,  at  times,  out- 
right exploitation. 

There  are  those  who  would  prefer,  for 
their  own  selfish  ends,  seeing  a  large 
segment  of  our  population  at  their  eco- 
nomic mercy. 

There  are  others  who  Just  do  not  care, 
as  long  as  they  are  doing  all  right  them- 
selves. At  least,  it  would  so  appear.  I 
hope  that  I  am  most  wrong. 

There  are  others  so  smugly  blind  that 
they  refuse  to  look  beyond  their  pre- 


conceived notions,  and  repeatedly  parrot 
unfounded  assumptions  and  generalities 
that  have  been  dangerously  harmful, 
not  only  to  agriculture  but  to  our  entire 
country's  economy. 

It  is  regrettable,  indeed,  that  in  • 
country  so  dependent  upon  agriculture 
as  a  basic  source  of  sustenance  and  raw 
material,  the  greatest  t>ody  of  the  opin- 
ion-influencing press  and  i>eriodicals  of 
this  country  have  let  themselves  fall 
into  one  or  the  other  of  those  three 
categories. 

Now  I  should  like  to  outline  the  alms 
of  this  debate  insofar  as  my  participation 
is  concerned. 

Perhaps  this  debate  should  be  regarded 
as  an  opportunity  to  educate  our  non- 
farming  people,  not  only  about  the  prob- 
lems of  farm  people,  but  of  their  own 
stake  in  those  problems.  There  really  is 
not  a  separate  farm  problem  in  America, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  a  national  problem, 
a  national  question.  Every  part  of  our 
economy  is  Interdependent.  We  all  rely 
on  one  another.  "This  groat  productive 
American  economy  cannot  long  endure 
if  it  flnds  Itself  out  of  balance,  with  cer- 
tain segments  on  the  ascendancy  and 
other  segments  moving  toward  recession 
and  depression. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect much  of  the  misinformation  which 
is  still  beini?  given  out  across  the  country- 
side. I  read  it  every  day.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  it  over 
television,  even  within  recent  days,  under 
official  auspices. 

In  any  event,  it  shall  be  my  intention 
during  my  participation  in  the  debate 
to  correct  the  mi5conceptions. 

My  remarks  will  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions  covering  where  we  really  stand  in 
American  agriculture  today,  how  we  got 
therp,  how  agriculture's  pUght  threatens 
the  rest  of  our  economy,  and  what  we 
can  and  should  do  about  it. 

In  discussing  these  topics,  I  hope  to 
explode  a  lot  of  myths — and.  may  I  say. 
very  cleverly  designed  myths  which  have 
been  foisted  upon  the  American  people 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year. 

I  intend  to  challenge  many  of  the  as- 
sumptions so  blindly  accepted  as  fact  to- 
day—usually by  people  who  are  more 
willing  to  echo  wisely  the  mouthings  of 
others  which  just  happen  to  readily  fit 
their  own  comfortable  little  niche  of  pre- 
conceived Impressions,  than  they  are 
willing  to  put  such  assumptions  to  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  test  against  facts  and 
experience. 

The  first  myth  which  has  gained  too 
much  acceptance  in  this  country  is  the 
idea  that  all  this  talk  of  farmers  suffer- 
ing economic  hardship  is  just  hogwash: 
that,  really,  farmers  are  mostly  riding 
aroimd  in  Cadillacs  and  puffing  50-cent 
cigars— the  kind  of  impression  Harper's 
magazine  recently  tried  to  create,  and 
others  have  contributed  to.  It  is  Just 
about  as  true  as  having  farmers  think 
everyone  in  New  York  lives  in  a  pent- 
house and  gads  around  nightclubs  all 
night.  Just  because  that  is  the  way  they 
see  it  in  some  movies. 

Next,  the  idea  that  90  percent  of  parity 

la  either  "rigid"  or  "high." 

'      Our  good  friends  in  the  working  press 

have  been  told  it  time  and  again,  and  I 

can  well  understand  why  on  occasion 
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they  have  had  to  accept,  as  fact,  the 
argument  that  90  percent  of  parity  is 
"high"  and   'rigid." 

If  newspapers  thin):  that,  they  can 
say  so  as  views  of  the  editors  In  the 
editorial  columns.  I  want  to  set  the 
record  straight,  so  far  as  news  columns 
are  concerned,  to  the  effect  that  90  per- 
cent is  neither  "high"  nor  "rigid,"  and  I 
shall  spend  some  time  in  that  discussion. 
It  is  Just  as  accurate  as  the  different 
media  of  coirmiunication — radio,  tele- 
vision, the  press,  and  periodicals — label- 
ing off-shore  oil  as  titlelands  when  we 
were  talking  about  something  miles  be- 
hind the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Yet 
when  we  discussed  the  off-shore  lands, 
the  word  "tidelands"  was  continually 
used,  even  though  it  was  not  a  subject  of 
debate. 

Yet  it  is  these  devastating  distortions 
which  have  helped  rob  the  American 
farmer  of  Justice  at  the  hands  of  his 
own  society.  I  have  yet  to  read  the 
newspaper  that  defines  FHA  housing 
loans  as  "high"  and  "rigid,"  simply  be- 
cause the  Goverrunent  guarantees  the 
banker  90  percent  of  such  loans.  Now, 
If  a  90-percent-crop  loan  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  farmer  is  "high"  and 
"rigid,"  then  why  is  not  a  90  percent 
guaranteed  mortgage  loan  to  the  bank- 
ers for  the  building  of  a  home  labeled 
"high"  and  "rigid"? 

Then  there  is  the  oft-repeated  as- 
sumption— another  mjrth,  by  the  way: 
and  this  one  is  really  a  lulu — that  all  of 
Secretary  Benson's  woes  came  from  an 
"inherited  mess" — and  I  use  the  phrase 
"inherited  mess"  with  quotation  marks 
at  each  end.  for  it  is  Mr.  Benson's  own 
special  phrase — of  surplus  commodi- 
ties, and  that  these  surpluses  are  the 
cause  of  the  present  farm  depression. 
It  is  about  time  some  skeptical  reporter 
asked  the  Secretary  for  facts,  instead  of 
talk.  I  intend  providing  such  facts.  I 
intend  to  disprove,  by  facts  from  our 
own  Governments  records,  the  re- 
peated misleading  assertions  of  both  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  regret- 
tably, our  President.  Those  facts  are 
available  to  the  White  House  and  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  fact, 
those  statistical  tables  and  facts  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  research  and 
statistical  divisions. 

I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture read  those  facts.  I  know  that 
apparently  he  did  not  read  the  article 
publish«Hl  in  Harper's  magazine;  and  I 
can  understand  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  been  busy.  He  has 
been  busy  traveling  all  over  the  country, 
making  political  speeches.  I  merely 
suggest  in  a  most  friendly  and  chari- 
table manner  that  he  stop  long  enough 
to  read  the  statistical  tables  and  factual 
sheets  of  his  own  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service,  of  his  own  research  divi- 
sion. Then,  after  reading  them,  he  can 
brief  them  for  the  President;  he  can  put 
them  on  one  sheet,  and  can  go  to  the 
White  House  and  present  them  to  the 
President. 

Apparently  the  President  knew  these 
facts  when  he  ran  for  office  in  1952,  be- 
cause in  1952  he  was  in  favor  of  a  farm 
program  that  I  support.  But  since  1952. 
apparently    the   facts   have   not   been 


reaching  the  White  House.  That  may 
be  due  to  the  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Of  course,  there  is  also  the  msrth  that 
lower  price  supports  curb  production. 
This  is  a  mjrth  which  has  been  widely 
developed.  It  has  had  the  full  empha- 
Us  and  weight  of  the  propaganda  and 
public  relations  machine  of  the  Repub- 
lican administration — the  myth  that 
lower  price-supports  will  curb  produc- 
tion, and — and  this  is  the  opposite  side 
of  that  coin — that  90  percent  supports 
will  simply  stimulate  more  surpluses. 
We"  read  that  every  day.  Scarcely  a 
day  passes  that  that  myth  is  not  dinned 
into  the  ears  and  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
those  who  bring  these  matters  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people, 
through  the  various  media  of  corrmiurii- 
cation.  have  not  even  seerped  to  bother 
quoting  anyone  as  saying  it;  they  simply 
assume  it  to  be  so. 

OEOCm  FO«  AOJOUKNMENT  UNTIL  TOM OKaOW  AND 
FOB  BXCOCNmON  OF  SSNATOK  UUMPHSET 
ATTB*    IfOKNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pot- 
ter in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Miruiesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  meets  tomorrow  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  be  recognized 
at  the  conclusion  of  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  plans  to  speak  for  an 
additional  10  or  15  minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  will, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  do  me  the  favor 
of  moving  that,  pursuant  to  the  order 
which  has  been  entered,  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjovuimient,  I  shall  appreci- 
ate it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Let  me  ask  whether  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
session  today,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
adjournment,  rather  than  in  recess. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  speaking  of  the 
myth  that  lower  price  supports  curb 
production,  and  that  90  percent  supports 
stimulate  more  stirpluses.  As  I  have 
said,  that  msrth  has  been  repeated  again 
arul  again,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that 
that  is  so.  I  challenge  anyone  to  prove 
it.  I  make  this  flat  statement  to  the 
Members  of  this  body:  I  will  take  on  all 


comers  who  may  disagree  with  what  I 
have  Just  said,  and  who  may  disagree 
with  the  argtmient  I  am  making.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  prove  the  validity  of 
the  statement  that  lower  price  supports 
have  curbed  production,  or  that  90  per- 
cent of  parity  supports  are  responsible 
for  creating  our  surpluses.  Those  who 
disagree  with  me  can  take  either  side  of 
that  coin.  I  shall  be  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  prepared  to  argue  and  de- 
bate, and  to  document  my  case  by  facts, 
that  that  myth  is  exactly  what  it  is 
termed— namely,  a  myth.  I  challenge 
anyone  to  disprove  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  the  facts  I  shall  present  to  burst 
the  balloon  of  this  huckstering  fallacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  waited  a  long 
time  for  this  opportunity.  I  have  been 
preparing  ior  four  years  for  it;  and,  as 
is  said  out  my  way.  I  am  "loaded  for 
bear"— wanting  to  go  to  the  mat  with 
any  and  all  comers.  These  great  issues 
relate  to  our  agricultural  policy;  these 
myths  affect  our  decisions  on  sound  agri- 
cultural policy. 

I  want  to  end,  once  and  for  all  time, 
the  oft-repeated  falsehood  that  the  only 
program  the  Democratic  Party  offers  for 
agriculture  is  90  percent  of  parity,  that 
all  we  want  to  do  is  to  turn  back  to  the 
past.  You  know,  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  the  press  or  cur  critics  just  say  these 
things,  does  not  make  them  so. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  Perhaps 
our  critics  do  not  bother  looking  at  the 
record.  For  that  reason,  I  intend  to 
remind  them,  again  and  again,  of  what 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Democratic 
Party  have  sought  for  agriculture,  what 
we  have  done  for  agriculture,  and  what 
we  propose  doing  for  agriculture. 

If  they  want  to  invite  a  test  compari- 
son as  to'which  party  has  held  an  open 
and  receptive  mind  to  new  ideas  and  new 
approaches,  and  which  has  had  the  im- 
agination and  foresight  to  come  forward 
with  such  ideas.  I  shall  welcome  it.  I 
assure  you  I  shall  not  lel^'ihe  record  of 
this  debate  close  without  providing,  for 
the  Record  and  those  willing  to  read  it. 
dociunentation  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
insistence  upon  a  broad,  over-all  ap- 
proach to  improving  conditions  in  agri- 
culture, rather  than  full  reliance  upon 
price-supports  alone. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  some  who 
may  say.  "Apparently  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  going  to  treat  this  subject 
in  a  partisan  maimer."  However,  Mr. 
President,  that  is  not  my  intention.  The 
chairman  of  our  Corrunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  admonished  every 
member  of  the  committee  that  we  were 
to  approach  this  problem  on  an  economic 
basis,  on  the  basis  of  what  we  deemed 
best  for  American  agriculture,  and  not 
in  a  partisan  marmer. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  fact  that  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  rurming  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  is  being  expended 
for  spot  announcements  on  practically 
every  radio  station  in  the  midwest,  and 
on  full-page  advertisements  in  leading 
newspapers,  and  Oh  half -page  advertise- 
ments in  country  newspapers — a  barrage 
of  propaganda  the  like  of  which  the 
American  people  have  never  witnessed  or 
ezperienoed  on  any  other  issue  before 
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the  Concress.  There  Is  talk  about  lobby- 
ng  In  connection  with  the  natural  gas 
)m.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  oil  and 
(as  Industry  will  not  feel  offended  when 
:  say  they  are  pikers,  they  are  really 
lecond-rate  lobbjrlsts.  compared  to  the 
cind  of  lobbying  that  has  been  going  on 
n  recent  days  to  get  through  what  some 
lersons  call  the  Eisenhower  farm  pro- 
(ram. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  no  Elsen- 
lower  farm  program  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  know  what  those  who  refer 
.o  such  a  program  expect  the  Senate  to 
rote  on.  because  the  program  before 
he  Senate  is  the  proposal  of  the  Senate 
I  ::ommittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
lice  little  half -page  advertisement  from 
he  Thorp  Courier,  of  Thorp.  Wis.  This 
idvertisement  is  typical  of  much  that 
s  being  published. 

It  says: 

Help  EUenbower  pass  the  new  farm  pro- 
Tftin. 

Eisenhower  does  not  even  have  a  vote 
the  Senate.    How  can  he  pass  a  farm 
program?    We    have   a   separation   of 
iwers  in  this  Government.    We  do  not 
ive  kings  and  monarchs — at  least.  I 
^ope  not.     The  Senate  and  the  House  of 
tepresentatives  will  pass  a  farm  pro- 
tram. 

Next  I  read   about  the  Eisenhower- 
tepublican   nine-point   farm    program, 
i  LS  we  go  down  the  list,  we  find  that  mast 

<  t  that  program,  including  the  soil  bank, 
has  already  been  offered  by  the  Demo- 

<  rats,  long  before.     I  shall  discuss  that 
t  ubject  later. 

Proposals  to  permit  faster  surplus  dis- 
josal  have  heretofore  been  offered  by 
]  [embers  of  Congress,  both  Democratic 
a  nd  Republican. 

Another  point  is  to  protect  the  famlly- 

t  irpe  farms  by  limiting  the  size  of  price 

s  iipport  loans.     The  j  unior  Senator  from 

Minnesota  has  been  a  sponsor  of  such  a 

I  rogram  for  more  than  a  year,  long  be- 

f  >re  the  President  got  it  in  his  message. 

I  think  the  record  should  be  clear,  that 

t  lere  is  no  Elsenhower  farm  program 

fc  efore  the  Senate.    There  is  a  program 

1  hlch  was  designed,  after  many  weelcs  of 

1;  earlngs.  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 

t  ire  and  Forestry,  and  brought  forward 

tar   the   Senator   from   Louisiana    (Mr. 

iLLXMsn].    If  the  Republicans  wished 

tt  >  publish  advertisements  calling  for  the 

si  ipport  of  the  Ellender  farm  program,  or 

Uie  program  supported  by  the  Demo- 

e:  atically  controlled  Committee  on  Agri- 

ciature  and  Forestry,   there   would   be 

M  me  legitimacy  to  such  advertisements. 

It  Is  others  who  have  held  closed  and 

sterile  minds  on  some  of  these  agricul« 

tiiral  questions.    It  is  others  who  have 

r<  fused  to  look  at  anything  new.    It  is 

o  hers  who  still  refuse  to  even  objec- 

ti  rely  consider  or  give  a  fair  analysis  to 

aiiy  new  approach  advanced  by  Demo- 

a  ats  In  om*  constant  efforts  to  improve 

aiid  extend  the  coverage  of  our  already 

b]  oad  scope  of  farm  legislation. 

The  fticts  are  on  our  side.  Tet  the 
a<  Jectlves  in  the  press  still  go  to  the  op- 
pcsltion.  This  administrmtlon  can  sug- 
g<8t  virtually  nothing,  and  overnight  it 
becomes  a  bold,  new,  sweeping,  many- 
si  led  approach  to  aldinc  agriculture. 


Well.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hold  the 
record  up  to  the  light  of  public  exposure, 
as  I  intend  to  do  in  the  course  of  this 
debate. 

There  are  many  more  myths  that  need 
exploding,  and  many  more  that  I  will 
explode. 

The  smug  generalities  in  the  minority 
report  on  this  bill  is  in  itself  an  indict- 
ment of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  huck- 
stering tactics  this  administration  has 
brought  into  our  legislative  processes — 
whereby  facts  are  unnecessary,  so  long 
as  something  Is  said  long  enough  and 
repeated  often  enough  so  that  people  be- 
lieve it  must  be  true.  This  propaganda 
line  is  as  old  as  man  himself.  I  have 
recounted  some  of  these  myths  I  Intend 
to  disprove  during  these  opening  re- 
marks of  this  farm  debate  to  serve  ad- 
vance notice  upon  the  press  and  the  ad- 
ministration alike.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fair  than  to  give  them  time  to 
muster  their  meager  forces  for  a  coun- 
terattack. Because  the  facts  are  on  my 
side.  I  expect  that  counterattack  will 
have  to  rely  en  new  misrepresentation, 
new  distortion,  new  hucksterism.  When 
all  the  shouting  is  over.  I  shall  invite 
the  press  to  carefully  compare  the  rec- 
ord— and  sift  for  themselves  the  fact 
from  the  fantasy. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  had  issued  a  press  release  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  myths  it  was  my 
intention  to  consider  and  discu-s  In  this 
debate.     I  have  outlined  some  of  -them. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  start  on  the  topic 
"Where  We  Are  Today  in  American 
Agricult>ire."  with  an  economic  analj'sis. 
so  far  as  official  records  permit,  of  pre- 
vailing economic  conditions  in  the  Amer- 
ican agricultural  economy,  including  not 
only  prices,  but  income,  as  well  as  pro- 
duction figures,  and  the  relative  position 
of  the  American  farm  family  in  the 
American  economy. 

I  wanted  my  colleagues  to  know  what 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  my  di.scussion  to- 
morrow. If  anyone  can  show  that  the 
American  farm  family  is  getting  along 
wonderfully.  I  should  like  to  receive  the 
good  news.  If.  between  now  and  to- 
morrow, anyone  can  present  documen- 
tary information  to  indicate  that  the 
administration  is  well  on  the  way  to 
bolstering  the  economy  of  our  farm 
families  through  effective  programs,  I 
should  like  to  receive  that  good  news. 
I  want  to  be  happy.  I  am.  in  general, 
an  optimist.  I  should  like  to  feel  that 
life  is  good.  It  is  my  feeling  that  after 
we  flni.sh  with  this  farm  debate  and  pass 
a  good  farm  bill,  llf e  wlU  be  better. 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HXn^PHREY.  Mr.  President. 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  February  28,  1956,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  27.  1956: 

Diplomatic  and  PoaoaN  Snvicvs 

Fletclier  Warren,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  tiie  class  of  career  minister,  to 
b«  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  tbe  United  States  of  America  to 
Turkey. 

Uwrra)  Statis  Dmtwct  Jtnws 

Paul  C.  Welck.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Dnited  SUtes 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio,  vice  Emerlch  B.  Preed.  deceased. 

In  thi  Am  PoBci 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  section  S04  of  the  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  IM7  to  be  assigned  to  posi- 
tions of  importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  under  subsection  (b) 
of  section  504.  In  rank  as  follows: 

Maj.  Oea.  Earl  Walter  Barnes.  67A.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. United  SUtes  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  Frederic  Harrison  Smith.  Jr., 
46IA.  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general.  United  States  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  person  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force.  In  the  grade  Indicated,  from  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  407.  Public  Law  351.  SUt 
Congress  (Career  Compensation  Act  of  1049) : 

To  bt  tirutenant  colonel 

William  O.  Miller.   aiSOA 

The  foUowinK-namcd  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades 
Indicated,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  AU  Force,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  506.  Public  Law 
381.  80th  Congress  (OaScer  Personnel  Act  of 
1947).  and  section  307  (b).  Public  Law  150, 
8ad  Congress  (Air  Force  Organization  Act  of 
1951).  with  a  view  to  designation  for  the 
performance  of  duUes  as  Indicated: 

To  he  captairu.  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 

James  M.  Bumgnrner.  AO«e6237. 

Richard  S  Casale.  A04 14295. 

Everett  G    Hupaon.  A01868565. 

Milton  R  Kosa.  A0957R83 

John  H.  Leonard.  AO3071S44. 

James  C  Moseley.  Jr..  AOe73254. 

To  be  flrat  Ueutenant*.  VSAF  (Judge  Advif 
cate) 

Carl  R.  Abrams.  A02347379. 
Michael  J.  Barrett.  Jr..  AO22&3303. 
WUllam  U.  Camataan.  A01861363. 
Prichard  E.  Oray,  AOG3«M50. 
Jamea  S.  Hucker.  AOl86534a. 
Robert  T.  Holt.  AO70412a. 
J.  T.  King.  A0165t»712. 
Henry  R.  Locklngton.  AO20e2eai. 
James  M    Nabers.  AOISCSOTO. 
Benjamin  H.  R<isker.  AO2'i0J179. 
WUllam  F   Rutherford.  AO2245950. 
To  be  first  lirutmants.  VSiF  [CHaplain) 
George  R.  Connelly.  AO2255047. 
Paul  S    Haney.  A02251316. 
Donald  J    Hass.  AO2230540. 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade 
Indicated,  with  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
under  the  prorlslon«  of  section  101  (c) .  Pub- 
lic Law  38.  80th  Congress  (Army-Navy  Nurse* 
Act  of  1947).  as  amended  by  section  6.  Public 
Law  514.  81st  Congress,  and  Public  Law  87. 
83d  Congress;  with  a  view  to  designation  lor 
the  performance  of  duties  as  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  307.  Public  Law  150. 
82d  Congress  (Air  Force  Organiaatlon  Act 
of  1951): 

To  be  flrst  lieutenant.  VSAF  (Nurse) 
JuanlU  Howie.  AN2a41848. 
The    officers    named    herein    for   appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the 
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'  United  SUtes  Air  Force  for  ■enrlce  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1953  and  the  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1954: 

To  be  major  general 

Col.  Francis  William  Billado,  A031156a, 
Vermont  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.   Lawrence    Haas    Bell,   Jr..   A0423819, 

Arizona  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Edsel  Olin  Clark,  AOi699452,  Ohio  Air 

National  Guard. 

Col  Homer  Reld  Flynn.  A01797983,  Georgia 

Air  National  Guard. 

Lt.  Col.  Jack  LaOrange.  Jr.,  A01551661, 
Nevada  Air  National  Guard. 

Ool.  John  Patrick  McFarland,  A02S8643, 
New  Mexico  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  John  Lawrence  Strauss,  A0328S25, 
Missouri  Air  National  Guard. 

Ik  tus  Maunk  Cokps  - 
Lt.  Oen.  Gerald  C.  Thomas.  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  to  hsve  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  on  the  retired  list  in  the  Marine 
Corps  effective  from  the  date  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

se         ^a^         se 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27, 195C 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  Eugene  I.  Van  Antwerp, 
8.  8.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

Lord  God  of  nations,  we  adore  Thee. 

And  since  "it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations 
to  implore  God's  protection  and  favor" 
(George  Washington)  we  ask  Thee  to 
bless  these  our  Representatives,  the 
"sentinels  of  our  freedom"  (Daniel  Web- 
ster). Give  them  the  knoaiedge  to  see 
and  the  courage  to  do  what  is  right  and 
Just,  that  they  may  use  their  talents. 
Intelligence  and  integrity  and  strength 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  all 
men.  made  in  the  image  of  their  God. 

And.  O  God  of  peace  and  strength,  who 
so  many  times  in  the  past  has  favored 
our  undertakings  in  this  home  of  free- 
dom, send  forth  Thy  grace,  and  crown 
Thy  great  gifts  with  peace.  Bring  peace 
between  nations,  between  races,  between 
factions,  between  all  elements  of  division, 
among  all  men,  among  all  the  children  of 
God. 

And  may  these  favored  men,  our  Rep- 
resentatives, be  Thy  ir^tniments  for 
good. forever. 

Through  Jesus  Christ.  Thy  Son,  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  23,  1956,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bUl  (H.  R.  1637)  enUUed  "An  act 
for  the  relief  of  Sam  H.  Ray"  disagreed  to 
by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  O'Mahomey,  Mr.  Johnston 


of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Watkins  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  alsq  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.  R. 
7588)  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Jane  Edith  Thomas." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

8.97.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara  D. 
Colthurst. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer,  pursuant  to  Thirty- 
fourth  United  States  Code,  page  1084, 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
Mr.  McClellan,  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
Mr.  DwoRSHAK,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  Mr.  Butleh,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy:  also  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Chavez,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  ^Ar.  Allott,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  Mrs.  Smith,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  tlie 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  joint  select  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in 
the  act  of  August  5, 1939,  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
records  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment," for  the  disposition  of  executive 
papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  numbered 
.66-7. 

PERMISSION    TO    SIT    DURING 
SESSIONS  OP  THE  HOUSE    - 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  be  privileged 
to  sit  during  general  debate  in  the  ses- 
sions of  the  House  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  be  privi- 
leged to  sit  during  general  debate  in  the 
sessions  of  the  House  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMTTTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  cargo  preference  and  its  relations 
to  the  farm  surplus  disposal  program. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? * 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  the  legislative  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  advise  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  additions  to  the  legisla- 
tive program  for  this  week. 

After  consideration  on  the  general 
Government  appropriation  bill  has  been 
completed,  the  bills  H.  R.  9428  and  H.  R. 
9429,  if  rules  are  granted,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  rules  will  be  granted,  will  be 
called  up  for  consideration  in  that  order 
on  Thursday  or  Friday,  H.  R.  9428  being 
a  bill  to  provide  for  procurement  of  med- 
ical and  dental  officers  for  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  H.  R.  9429  being  a  bill  to  provide 
medical  care  for  dependents  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands the  appropriation  bill  has  not  yet 
been  reported  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  true  and  it  may 
be  that  we  will  have  to  defer  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriation  bill,  but  the 
plan  now  is,  if  possible,  to  consider  the 
general  Government  appropriation  bill 
on  Thursday  and  to  follow  consideration 
of  that  bill  with  the  two  bills  I  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Tabeb]. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appro- 
priation bill  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  has  not  been  reported.  The  com- 
mittee voted  to  report  it  this  morning 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  reported  and  I 
do  not  know  when  it  is  going  to  Ije.  We. 
on  the  minority  side,  have  not  been  told 
when  it  was  going  to  be.  I  would  assume 
that  it  would  have  to  lay  over  some,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing controversial  in  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  bill  will  be  reported  in  a  short 
time  this  morning. 

Mr.  MARTIN.    Not  this  morning. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  WeU,  today,  within  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION  AWARD 
TO  JAMES  D.  CORRIELL 

Mr.  HIT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
22,  1956.  Mr.  James  D.  Oorriell.  an  edi- 
torial   writer    of    the    Boulder    Dally 
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Camera.  Boulder.  Colo.,  was  given  the  top 
national  award  by  Preedmns  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge.    I  wish  to  include 
that  article  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Th«    Right   To   Todl.   Swxat.    amo   Bb   Tuem 

On  the  anniversary  today  of  the  birth  of 
George  Wkshtngton.  Father  of  our  Country, 
it  might  not  be  out  of  order  to  review  one 
of  the  basic  principles  Washington  fought 
for.  lived  for,  and  helped  found  a  govero- 
ment  for. 

That  principle  U  liberty. 

Mot  that  we  Amolcana  have  any  leaa  de- 
sir*  for  liberty  today  than  the  revolutionary 
patriots  luMl.  but  our  desire  is  necessarily 
based  on  tradition,  while  theirs  was  based  on 
bitter  experience. 

We  know  the  definition  of  liberty.  They 
knew  its  meaning. 

Washington  and  the  men  of  his  time  who 
founded  our  Government  believed  In  the 
unalienable  rl«ht  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  and 
tlM  pursuit  of  happiness.  They  knew  what 
this  Idea  meant  because  they  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  without  it. 

We  moderns  have  always  had  this  right. 
We  take  It  for  granted.  And  we  fall  to  grasp 
the  deepest  meaning  of  it  because  we've  never 
been  without  it. 

This  Is  evident  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
all  but  lost  the  word  "pursuit"  from  that 
basic  outline  of  the  rights  of  man.  We  have 
tencfed  to  accept  the  good  things  we  enjoy 
under  the  wings  oX  liberty  as  a  gift,  rather 
than  a  reward  for  effort.  Kapplnesa  is  not 
guaranteed:  the  right  to  work  for  happiness 
U. 

The  very  basU  of  the  liberty  which  Wash- 
ington and  his  compatriots  fought  for  w.as 
responslbUity — it  was  the  freedom  to  assume 
the  responsibilltieii  and  duties  of  free  men  in 
pursuit  of  the  rewards  of  liberty. 

The  newspapers,  the  radio,  the  TV  chan- 
nels, the  lecturers — yes.  even  the  teachers — 
of  our  land  have  been  loud  In  their  proclama- 
tion of  the  rlghu  of  man.  but  they  have  been 
all  t<x>  silent  on  the  duties  of  man  in  acquir- 
ing And  maintaining  those  rights.  The  im- 
plication is  that  righu  are  gUts.  "Tbe  best 
thln^  in  life  are  free." 

How  Washington  would  have  cringed  at 
that. 

The  unalienable  right  he  fought  for  were 
the  right  of  men  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  their 
own  labor,  the  right  to  seek  and  work  for 
better  things,  the  right  to  be  responsible 
for  their  own  acts,  the  right  to  toil  and  sweat 
and  know  the  Inner  satisfaction  of  having 
earned  something  good. 

It  is  for  us  in  the  20th  century  to  remem- 
ber that  privilege  without  responsibility  was 
what  the  colonUta  had  before  the  Revolu- 
tion for  Independence.  So  Ions;  as  the  crown 
got  its  material  share  of  colonial  wealtli. 
colonists  needed  to  endure  no  other  respon- 
sibtlity  for  the  privileges  they  had. 

With  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Amrrlean  colonists  assumed  direct  respon- 
sibility for  every  act  tiiey  did.  It  was  this 
assumption  of  responsibility  that  Justified 
their  Independence  and  their  right  to  pur- 
sue freedom  and  happiness. 

Every  Individual  Uberty  we  have  has  Its 
counterpart  In  duty.  To  shun  this  duty  is 
to  forfeit  liberty. 


which  was  read  a  first  and  second  time, 
and.  with  the  acc<mipftnyro«  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FENTON  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bilL 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  SUNDRY  GENE31AL 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1957 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9536)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957,  and 
for   other  purposes    (Rept.   No.   1812). 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  , 

ADMINIS  TRATION 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  specific  provisions  of  the  bill 
introduced  today  by  my  fellow  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Mr.  WiDNAi  L.  which  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  strongly  Impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  our  colleagues  and  the  general 
public. 

Three  of  the  bills  provlsior\s  have  par- 
ticular application  to  my  State,  and 
should  l>e  of  assistance  to  its  citizens. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Golden  State  is 
the  mecca  for  tho.'^e  from  other  areas 
of  the  Nation  who  seek  in  their  later 
years  climate  and  environment  suitable 
for  greater  longevity  and  serenity  of 
being.  It  is  appropriate  therefore  that  I 
call  attention  to  the  propo.sed  chrxnpes 
in  legislation  which  will  permit  private 
enterprise,  through  the  insuring  services 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
to  provide  assistance  in  rental  or  sales 
housing  for  the  ehlerly. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
203  which  permits  borrowing  of  the 
downpayment  amount  by  persons  age  60 
or  over  will  permit  purchase  of  their  own 
homes  by  many  senior  citizens  hereto- 
fore not  able  to  meet  this  requirement. 
The  additional  p«nnisslon  by  FHA  to 
insure  mortgages  secured  by  the  credit 
of  a  cosigner  will  provide  even  greater 
impetus  to  home  ownership  by  the 
elderly.  I  fully  expect  the  enactment  of 
these  proposals  to  spur  the  already  ac- 
tive building  program  in  California  and 
to  attract  even  greater  nimibers  of  per- 
sons in  the  retirement  phase  of  life  to 
our  great  State. 

FHA  will  also,  under  *he  terms  of  this 
bill,  liberalize  its  iiisurance  provisions  in 
multifamily  housing  for  rent  where  the 
projects  are  parti&lly  or  totally  designed 
.'or  use  by  the  elderly. 

Mortgage  insurance  to  the  limit  of  90 
percent  of  appraised  value  iivstead  of  the 
present  80  percent  would  be  permitted 
where  occupancy  at  or  above  25  percent 
was  designed  and  reserved  for  the  el- 
derly. Additionally,  a  change  from  90 
p>ercent  of  value  to  90  percent  of  replace- 
ment cost  is  authorized  under  section 
207  where  sponsorship  of  multifamily 
rental  housing  is  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  occupancy  is  Intended  solely  by 
the  elderly. 

Some  portions  of  our  State  as  well  as 
those  to  the  north  were  severely  stricken 
late  last  year  and  through  the  early 
days  of  the  current  year  by  flood  dis« 
aster.  While  those  residing  in  my  own 
district  were  fortunate  to  escape  the  con- 


sequences of  disaster,  I  recognlre.  as  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  do.  that  disaster  knows 
no  boundaries,  geographical  or  political. 
Our  sjrmpathy  and  our  desire  to  help  Is 
restricted  by  no  material  dividing  line 
or  border. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  therefor  that  lib- 
eralization of  two  sections  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  is  recommended  In  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  There  should  be  no  serious 
objection  'to  the  inclusion  of  either  in 
the  measure  which  finally  comes  to  this 
House  for  its  consideration. 

7  lie  present  title  I.  FHA  home  repair 
and  modernization  program  is  intended 
to  provide  more  adequate  Insured  financ- 
ing for  this  purpose.  The  permanence 
of  the  program:  its  increase  in  amount 
from  $2,500  to  $3,500.  and  in  term  from 
3  to  5  years,  will  assist  in  obtaining 
flnnncint;  for  necessary  repairs  en  a  more 
equitable  repayment  basis.  This,  cou- 
pled with  deletion  of  the  6-month  occu- 
pancy requirement  in  disaster  areas  al- 
ready enacted  by  this  Ccngresi.  will  per- 
mit renovation  and  rehabilitation  of 
those  homes  damaged  by  recent  floods. 

In  the  urt>an  renewal  section  of  the 
proposed  housing  amendments  of  19.S6 
further  recognition  is  given  to  the  needs 
of  those  overcome  by  disaster. 

It  is  recommended  that  certain  stand- 
ard requirements  for  participation  In 
this  prograrn  be  waived  for  presldentially 
designated  'disaster  areas."  The  work- 
able procram  requirement  would  not  be 
a  prerequisite  to  urban  renewal  assist- 
ance, the  urban  renewal  plun  need  not 
conform  to  a  general  plan  of  the  com- 
raufilty.  public  hearings  would  be  waived 
in  such  cases,  and  thrrp  need  not  be  con- 
formity with  the  requirement  that  the 
area  be  predominantly  residential  In 
character. 

All  of  these  changes  will  make  pos- 
sible the  speedy  rehabilitation  of  areas 
hit  by  di.«5a.ster.  and  contribute  much  to 
the  upgrading  of  community  areas  de- 
spite the  devastation  wrought  by  flood 
or  other  disaster. 

I  commend  the  Hou«;lng  Administra- 
tor and  those  workmg  with  him  in  this 
administration  who  propose  such  meas- 
ures as  will  be  beneficial  to  our  citizens 
and  call  upon  this  Congress  to  act  ex- 
peditiously In  th^  consideration  of  these 
provisions. 

WILLIAM  MOORE,  CHICAGO  TRIB- 
UNES CORRESPONDENT  IN  MOS- 
COW 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  it  is  fltting  that  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Chicago 
Simday  Tribune  of  February  26,  1956. 
printed  on  the  first  page  and  under  an 
eight-column  headline  the  first  dispatch 
from  Moscow  of  William  Moore,  the 
Tribune's  new  correspondent  in  Moscow. 
It  Is  fltting.  Mr.  Speaker.  t)ecause  in  his 
20  years  of  service  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicaso  Tribune,  Bill  Moore  was  13  years 
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«  member  of  the  Washington  bureau 
staff  of  that  newspaper.  He  has  ee^^ered 
the  deliberaUons  of  this  body  and  of  the 
oUiM*  body  and  he  Is  unhrerMiUj  respect- 
ed and  beloved  by  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  We  wish 
him  w^  In  his  new  niche,  in  i^ilch  we 
are  sure  he  will  measure  up  to  the  high* 
est  tradlUonsoC  ABMtloaa  journalism. 

My  colleagues  will  be  Interested  to 
know  that  BUI  Moore  Is  accompanied  on 
this  most  Important  mission  by  his  wife, 
Elolse,  and  it  win  came  as  no  surprise  to 
us  who  know  brilliant  and  studious  Elolse 
to  learn  that  to  preparation  for  this  mis- 
sion of  Bill's  she  worked  and  studied  with 
such  determination  that  in  a  very  limited 
I)erlod  of  time  she  became  a  master  of 
the  Russian  language. 

Bill  teUs  us  in  his  first  dispatch  that 
when  he  arrived  at  Moscow  the  ther- 
mometer registered  19  below  zero,  which 
the  people  in  Moscow  told  him  was  a  bit 
of  a  heat  wave,  since  the  thermometer 
shortly  before  his  arrival  had  been  30* 
below  zero.  The  final  paragraph  of  the 
first  dispatch  from  Moscow  states: 

But  no  matter  how  cold  it  Is.  Moaoow  clt- 
taens  buy  tce-«ream  cones  at  sidewalk  ctanda 
%rut  mundi  them  m  they  aeutry. 

It  is  this  reflection  of  the  American 
sense  of  humor  that  I  am  sure  will  go  very 
far  in  bringing  the  people  of  Russia  into 
closer  understanding  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  We  arc  serious  when 
the  occasion  demands,  but  we  ease  off 
the  tensions  that  sometimes  develop  on 
less  serious  occasions  with  our  sense  of 
humor. 

Chicago  has  contributed  many  out- 
standing journalists  who  have  repre- 
sented American  newspapers  in  foreign 
lands.  I  predict  that  the  record  of  Bill 
Moore,  working  as  he  always  does  in  close 
teamwork  with  Elolse.  will  rate  with  the 
highest  achievements  In  American 
Journalism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  close  without 
putting  in  a  commercial  for  the  great 
Second  District  of  Illinois.  Bill  Moore  Is 
a  product  and  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.     So.  too.  is  Elolse. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
POR  AERONAUTICS 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  8675)  to  promote  the 
national  defen#e  by  authoriidng  the  con- 
struction of  aeronauUoal  research  facil- 
ities by  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  necessary  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  aeronautical  research. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  blU  H.  R.  8675.  with  Mr. 
MzTCALF  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bilL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bin  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  entered  into  on 
February  23.  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Durham!  will  be  recog- 
nlzed  for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 

cn- 


from  iOssourt  [Mr.  SBonl  will  be  recog- 
nised for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  caxaiiman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chahman,  this  bill  will  give  NACA 
authority  to  construct  items  totaling 
$15,444,000.  T%e  committee  ^^r**"**!^ 
Into  each  of  the  Items  and  was  ftilly  sat- 
isfied that  erery  one  of  them  was 
needed;  that  every  one  of  them  tied 
directly  into  the  maintenance  of  superi- 
ority in  air  power;  and  that  not  one  of 
them  was  unnecessary  ta^  reason  of 
similar  faeiliUes  existing  elsewhere. 

I  think  that  a  rundown  of  the  specific 
items  which  were  included  in  this  pro- 
gram would  be  helpful  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  bilL 

First,  at  the  Langley  Laboratory,  at 
Hampton.  Va.,  there  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

High-speed  leg  for  the  unitary 
plan  tunnel $8,509,000 

Data-proeMBing  ■ystcm  for  tiM 
high  tamperatura  Btmetural 
research    laboratory 414.000 

Modermaattoo  of  the  7-  by  10- 
foot  high  speed  tunnel M7, 000 

Power  supply  for  the  structurM 
reeeareh  laboratory...^ 715,000 

The  first  iton  menUcmed  above  pro- 
poses the  construction  of  a  continuous- 
flow  hypersonic  tunnel  with  a  range  of 
7  to  12  times  the  speed  of  sound.  Rocket 
propulsion  technology  has  now  reached 
the  stage  where  large  ballistic  guided 
missiles  of  several  thousand  miles  range 
are  technically  feasible.  Because  of  its 
ability  to  glide  to  a  normal  landing,  the 
winged  vehicle  offers  promise  in  future 
commercial  as  well  as  military  opera- 
tions. 

At  high  supersonic  speeds,  extremely 
high  temperatures  and  heat-transfer 
rates  offer  serious  problems. 

At  present,  the  NACA  has  no  facility 
that  Is  suitable  for  the  required  research 
and  development.  Enough  exploratory 
work  has  been  carried  out  in  existing 
facilities  to  outline  the  many  problems 
which  will  require  research  on  a  larger 
scale.  Existing  faciUtles  can  handle 
many  of  the  transient  problems  but  few 
of  the  steady-sute  problems.  A  large 
continuous -drive  tunnel  is  required  for 
work  in  this  high-speed  range. 

The  proposed  facility  will  serve  a  dual 
piui;x>se  in  that  it  will  extend  the  range 
of  the  unitary  plan  tunnel  system  and 
will  provide  an  adequate  continuous- 
drive  type  of  facility  for  basic  research. 

The  seoond  item  will  provide  NACA 
with  a  data-recording  system  capable  <rf 
recording  up  to  28,000  units  of  data  for 
a  single  test  run  of  less  than  3  minutes, 
and  promptly  compute  and  tabulate  the 
data  to  guide  the  conditions  for  the  next 
run.  This  item  will  save  we^s  of  com- 
puting time. 

The  third  item  will  modernize  the 
7-by- 10-foot  tunnel  to  provide  low  tran- 
sonic testing  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
determine  the  complete  static  and  dyna- 
mic stability  behavior  of  a  new  airplane 
shape  throughout  Its  ^peed  range  utiliz- 
ing only  one  modeL 

The  fourth  item  Increases  the  electric 
power-supply  ssrstem  to  provide  10,000 
kilowatts  at  2,300  volts  in  order  to  broad- 


en the  soope  Hi  test  oondittoBS  in  the 
structures  laboratory. 

At  the  Lewis  Laboratcwy.  the  bOl  would 
authorize  two  itons: 

Modifications  to  the  propulsion 

ayatans   laboratory $8,817,000 

DImoeal  system  Cor  ««^»m*«^rt»ffn 

waaU  products .. .        64t,M0 

New  ceneepts  dev^opcd  In-  reeenC 
months  reveal  the  possibility  and  meth- 
ods of  accomplishing~~night  at  very  high 
altitudes  over  long  ranges.  Increases  in 
flight  altitudes  of  a  very  substantial  na- 
ture above  present  limits  are  indicated 
for  both  fighter  and  bcxnber  aircraft. 
The  realization  of  these  goals  require  ex- 
perimental vnlfleation  of  several  impor- 
tant assumptions  and  the  investigation 
at  new  propulsion-syston  problons.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  these  modifications  to 
provide  the  research  faciUtles  necessary 
to  carry  out  these  investigations. 

The  second  Lewis  item  consists  of  the 
construction  of  a  special  system  for  han- 
dling hazardous  waste  products  gen- 
erated during  combustion  experiments. 

At  the  Ames  laboratory,  authoruatkun 
would  be  for: 

Alr*'Pnsoval  sysleiu  tot  tbw  S-l^-g* 

foot  transonic  tunnel $487,000 

Atmosphere-entry  almulator 460.000 

The  air-removal  project  win  remove 
the  boundary  layer  from  the  test  walls 
of  the  tunnel,  thereby  virtually  eliminat- 
ing interference  from  reflected  shock 
waves. 

As  the  committee  pointed  out  In  Its 
report,  the  atmosphere-entry  simulator, 
though  relatively  minor  in  cost,  repre- 
sents an  area  of  activity  which  is  of  par- 
tlctilar  interest  at  this  time  in  view  o£ 
the  urgency  of  this  Nation's  missile 
program. 

The  proposed  equipment  is  a  free- 
fUght  test  apparatus  which  will  be  used 
to  study  the  effects  of  aerodynamic  heat- 
ing on  ballistic  models  under  conditions 
simulating  those  encountered  by  high- 
speed, long-range  missiles  entering  the 
earth's  atmosphere  and  will  broaden  the 
scope  of  research  that  can  be  coiKlucted 
on  aerodyxuimic  heating  problems. 

That  is  one  of  our  worst  problems 
today — the  heating  problem,  going  from 
t^  speed  into  different  types  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

The  instrumentation  proposed  for  the 
simulator  will  provide  basic  research 
data  on  surface  temperature,  heat  trans- 
fer, loss  olsurfaee  material,  aod  snrfaoe 
burning.  The  flight  of  the  model 
through  the  simulator  will  be  photo« 
graphically  recorded  and  will  show 
whether  or  not  the  surface  has  been 
destroyed,  thereby  enabling  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  success  or  f ailiu-e  of  a  given 
design  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  a  full-scale  flight  test 

That  about  covers  the  items.  Your 
committee  went  over  these  items  very 
carefully.  We  have  felt  for  many  years 
that  this  agency  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, although  not  the  largest  agency 
of  the  Government;  but  it  does  the  finest 
research  w<«k.  of  any  agency  in  the 
world.  Its  primary  f  imctira  is  research 
In  connection  with  all  of  our  missOes 
tUMj  ainrianes  in  connection  with  our  na- 
tional d^fwisr  security  and  commexcial 
aviation. 
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Mr.  OROeS.  lir.  CThalrman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.    I  yield. 

Mr.  0R06S.  There  are  three  items  in 
this  bill:  one  for  $8^76,000:  another  for 
$906,000:  and  another  for  $5,962,000. 
That  totals  $15,444,000. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  think  those  figurea 
are  correct. 

Mr.  0R08S.  I  notice  this  language: 
"Any  of  the  approximate  costs  enumer- 
ated in  section  1  of  this  act  may.  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, be  varied  upward  5  percent  to 
meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the 
total  cost  of  all  work  so  enumerated 
Shall  not  exceed  $15,444,000." 

Where  would  the  money  be  obtained 
If  the  cost  should  be  5  percent  more  than 
the  above  figures? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  That  question  was 
raised  in  committee.  We  have  always 
had  that  provision  in  each  authoriza- 
tion of  bills.  Of  course,  few  of  these 
Items  are  completed  on  yearly  basis. 
They  take  a  year  or  more,  and  they  can 
come  back  and  get  that  5  percent,  if 
needed,  because  of  overrim  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  cost  exceeded  the 
estimate  by  5  percent,  you  would  have 
to  come  back  to  Congress  to  get  some 
more  money? 

Mr.  DURHAM.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  5-percent  provi- 
sion usual  in  all  contracts? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  do  not  know  whether 
It  is  usiial  in  all  authorizations,  but  we 
have  always  carried  It  in  the  aeronautics 
authorization  bill,  because  the  wind  tun- 
nels and  all  research  tools  are  very  dlfD- 
cult  to  be  exact  in  making  a  dollar  cost 
on  them  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  first  to  express 
my  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  DosHAM],  who  is  well  versed 
In  the  subject.     The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  not  only  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services,  but  most  of  us  know  that  he 
is  also  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.     I  consider 
that  he  is  one  of  the  best-versed  men  on 
the  subject  of  atomic  energy  and  power 
to  the  Congress,  and  I  know  that  he  is 
well  informed,  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  House  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  stockpiling  of  strategic  ma- 
terialsv    We  all  appreciate  the  valuable 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  delib- 
erations of  our  committee,  particularly 
on  a  difficult  subject  Uke  that  under 
consideration. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  bear  In  mind  that  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  Is 
an  Independent  agency  set  up  separately 
from  the  armed  services  40  years  ago. 
Most  of  its  work  has  been  in  pure  science 
*nd  to  some  extent  applied  science. 
When  war  came  finally  all  the  money 
that  we  had  tovcsted  In  this  agency  to 


explore  aerodynamics  and  problems  con- 
nected with  it  paid  off  in  rich  dividends. 
Without  its  research  we  oould  never 
have  built  up  a  mighty  Air  Force.  It  is 
just  like  having  a  great  growing  indus- 
try for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles 
and  trucks;  if  war  should  come  where 
in  the  world  would  we  be  unless  we  had 
this  industry  to  contribute  to  our  na- 
tional defense?  It  produced  the  tanks, 
artillery,  and  other  powerful  weapons  of 
war. 

Members  also  should  bear  In  mind  that 
today  while  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  was  more  or  less 
a  civilian  agency  working  only  in  the 
realm  of  science  to  meet  peacetime  de- 
mands, today  practically  all  of  its  effort 
and  output  is  for  the  military  in  this 
most  vital  field.  While  we  have  ap- 
propriated astronomical  sums,  hundreds 
of  millions,  and  even  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  promotion  and  improvement  of 
weapons  of  warfare,  yet  we  ought  to 
realize  the  absolute  necessity  for  it. 
Certainly  no  one  should  expect  the 
United  States  to  match  man  for  man 
the  teeming  manpower  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  Asiatic  continent.  Our  only 
hope  of  victory  or  chance  of  survival  in 
another  global  conflict  would  be  in  our 
superiority  of  weapons  and  in  the  su- 
perior skill  of  the  man  to  handle  those 
weapons. 

So  while  we  gambled  billions  of  dollars 
on  the  atomic  bomb — and  we  did  gamble 
about    $2    billion— it    Is    a    fascinating 
story.    I  listened  spellbound  2  or  3  days 
ago  as  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  told  other  members  of 
secret  nighttime  trips  to  the  PenUgon 
to  discuss  with  the  then  Secretary  of 
War.  Henry  Stimson,  the  progress  that 
was  being  made  on  this  mystery  weapon. 
After   sinking   one   and    three   quarter 
billions  of  dollars  on  the  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb  they  had  not  yet  solved 
the  problem  or  produced  the  weapon. 
But  with  the  expenditure  of  a  quarter 
billion  more  we  did  after  those  long 
months  of  hard  research  and  laborious 
experiment,  after  the  expenditure  of  $2 
billion,  we  did  produce  the  atomic  bomb. 
Now  we  are  spending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  this  particular  agency; 
we  are  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  development  of  the  guided 
missile,  the  intermediary  ballistic  mis- 
sile, the  Intercontinental  missile.    All  of 
us  hope  we  wlU  soon  be  able  to  develop  a 
missile  that  can  be  shot  a  distance  of 
perhaps  5,000  mpes  at  a  height  of  800 
miles  that  will  come  automatically  to 
rest  and  then  drop  perpendicularly  at 
the  rate  of  15,000  miles  an  hour,  not  pos- 
sible of  being  Intercepted  by  any  kind  of 
defense  weapon.    Of  course  we  shudder 
and  are  horrified  when  we  read  about 
this.    Nothing  Is  Impossible.    It  simply 
goes  to  show  how  important  It  is  that  we 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  that  we 
keep  ahead  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  expressing  again 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  DuxhamJ,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  a  member  of  the  minority 
on  that  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Blr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SRCmT.  I  yield  to  the  genUcman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  kind 
remarks  in  regard  to  me.  I  can  also 
return  the  compliment  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  who  over  the  years  since 
I  have  been  here  has  made  many  val- 
uable contributions  to  the  defense  of 
this  country.  May  I  make  reference  to 
one  thing  that  is  probably  not  known  by 
many  Members  of  the  House  when  we 
set  up  this  agency  under  its  new  author- 
ity which  heretofore  was  acting  under 
approximately  10  words  In  an  appro- 
priations act,  beginning  in  1950.  We 
broadened  the  plan  and  set  up  what  we 
call  a  unitary  plan  trying  to  bring  to- 
gether all  of  the  services  into  an  agency 
where  we  would  not  scatter  basic  re- 
search of  such  nature  all  over  the  world. 
That  is  one  thing  that  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Now.  speaking  of  atomic  weapons,  we 
do  have  atomic  weapons,  of  course,  we 
have  produced  them  and  we  have  done 
an  excellent  Job.  As  I  sUted.  we  do  have 
atomic  weapons,  but  you  have  to  have 
something  to  get  those  weapons  to  the 
point  of  delivery  if  you  expect  them  to 
be  worth  anything.  Therefore  this 
agency  has  a  most  important  part  in  the 
air.  both  by  plane  and  by  missile  or  any 
other  means  we  deliver  them  by. 

Mr.>  SHORT.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
and  may  I  say  that  never  do  I  feel  my 
profound  and  abysmal  ignorance  as 
much  as  when  I  visit  Langley  Field  down 
in  Virginia  and  listen  to  some  of  these 
scientists  explain  or  try  to  explain  to  us 
all  of  the  complexities  as  we  are  ushered 
through  those  wind  tunnels.  I  am  sim- 
ply lost  in  a  phantasmagoria  of  meta-  ; 
physical  complexities  that  defies  decrip- 
tion.  I  feel  less  and  worse  than  an 
acanthocephalan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  3rleld  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cun- 
ningham l. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  desire  to  concur  in  everything  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Short  1  has 
said  about  the  gentleman  from  North 
Caroling  ( Mr.  Durham  ] .  It  has  been  an 
education  to  me  as  well  as  a  Joy  and  a 
pleasure  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  is  chairman. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Congress.  January 
23.  transmitting  the  41st  annual  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hunsaker  looked 
back  upon  40  years  of  aeronautical  re- 
search accomplishment  since  establish- 
ment of  the  NACA  which  he  heads.  I 
was  very  much  struck  by  the  reason  he 
gave  for  attainment  by  the  United  States 
of  aeronautical  leadership. 

This  continuing  achleveiiMn^^' 

Dr.  Hunsaker  said — 
ha«  been  U>«  rMult  of  •  partntnhlp  In  which 
the  Congreas.  the  mlUtAry  air  Mtvloee.  the 
aircraft    Industrlee.    and    the    NACA    have 
Joined. 

Too  Often,  I  am  afraid,  the  fact  U  for- 
gotten in  the  excitement  of  achievement, 
that  it  takes  real  courage  and  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate the  large  sums  required  for  the 
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new  and  novel  research  facilities  which 
are  requested  by  an  agency  such  as 
NACA  to  be  used  to  ezj^rtog  the  un- 
known. 

And  so  It  was  gratlfsdng  to  note  the 
public  recognition  by  the  NACA  that,  to 
quote  Dr.  Hunsaker  agato: 

The  importance  of  aeronautics  and  what 
had  to  be  done  to  advance  it  was  recognised 
by  the  Congreas.  \ 

It  was  Just  10  years  ago  that  we  were 
asked  to  appropriate  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  deiign  and  construction  of  a 
whole  new  complex  of  very  large 
transonic  and  supersonic  wind  tunnels. 
The  NACA  people  were  very  careful,  in 
their  reqeust.  to  say  there  could  be  no 
guaranty  that  the  returns  to  Improved 
aircraft  performance  wotild  quickly 
Justify  the  great  expense  involved.  But 
they  were  able  to  convince  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  there  was  real  need  for 
the  new  wind  tunnels,  if  we  were  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  our  position  of  world  lead- 
ership in  aeronautics. 

It  was  almost  exactly  a  year  ago,  that 
the  Congress  was  told  of  the  dramatic 
improvement  In  performance  of  the 
Convair  F-102  as  a  result  of  work  ac- 
complished in  the  new  wind  tunnels. 
Late  last  year,  further  details  about  this 
major  breakthrough  In  aeronautics  were 
made  public.  An  area  rule,  developed 
by  a  young  aeronautical  research  scien- 
tist at  the  NACA's  Langley  Aeronautical 
Laboratory,  was  what  made  It  possible. 
The  area  rule  gave  ms  airplanes  that 
would  fly  faster,  or  farther,  without  to- 
crease  in  power. 

In  the  disclosure,  it  was  !;ald  that 
Whitcomb's  work  was  performed  in  one 
of  the  new  transonic  wind  tunnels — and 
that  for  technical  reasons,  except  for  this 
new  piece  of  research  equipment,  the 
area  rule  might  not  have  been  possible. 
One  dramatic  consequence  of  early 
application  of  the  area  rule  was  that  it 
assured  to  the  military  services  tactical 
airplanes  with  much  .mperior  supersonic 
capabilities.  Not  only  that,  but  it  made 
sure  that  the  airplanes,  for  which  the 
military  services  had  already  committed 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  con- 
tracts, were  what  was  wanted. 

The  area  rule.  I  am  reliably  told.  Is 
being  extended  in  \isefulness  well  toto 
the  supersonic  speed  range.  It  is  hard 
for  me.  or  any  other  nontechnical  per- 
son, to  realise  that  today  speeds  of  1.200 
miles  an  hour  or  more,  are  considered  in 
matter-of-fact  fashion  when  tactical 
airplane  requirements  are  disctissed. 
But  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  the  area 
rule,  in  large  part,  which  makes  this 
possible.  The  cost  of  the  new  wtod  tun- 
nels has  already  been  Justified,  and  much 
more. 

In  perhaps  no  field  is  the  axiom  so 
true,  that  progress  must  be  perpetual. 
At  a  time  wh«i  we  are  being  challenged 
inexorably  by  another  nation,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  relax  our  efforts.  I  am 
sure  that  now,  and  to  the  years  ahead. 
the  NACA  will  come  to  the  Congress 
again  and  again,  requesting  funds  for 
still  more  research  facilities,  so  new  and 
so  novel  as  to  be  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. 

On  the  basis  of  past  performanee.  I 
say  that  we  must  listen  carefully  to  what 


the  NACA  scientists  say  they  need.  On 
the  basis  of  past  perfmixiance.  I  say  we 
can  expect  they  will  use  their  new  re- 
search tools  to  provide  an  immensely 
valuable  service  to  aeronautics  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  you  back  some  15  years  when 
a  committee  of  this  Congress  was  holding 
hearings  on  the  first  proposal  to  lend- 
lease  money  to  countries  abroad.  I  went 
over  to  what  is  now  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  room  and  Ustened  to  some  of 
those  hearings.  I  recall  the  afternoon 
I  was  there  when  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
was  on  the  witness  stand  tesifylng.  and 
he  made  a  statement  that  has  assisted 
me  at  every  hearing  stoce  then  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servicec.  He  said  that  if  we  had  an  air- 
plane that  would  go  185  miles  an  hour 
and  our  enemy  produced  one  that  would 
go  195  miles  an  hour,  all  or  our  airplanes 
of  185  miles  an  hour  became  obsolete; 
we  would  immediately  have  to  catch  up 
that  difference  of  10  miles  an  hour.  I 
think  the  NACA  to  its  jwonderf  ul  work 
is  doing  Just  exactly  what  Charles  A. 
Undfiergh  advised  15  years  or  more  ago. 
Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dotls). 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
very  cordially  concur  to  the  commenda- 
tory remaiics  made  about  the  distto- 
guished  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Dur- 
ham. I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
of  being  a  member  of  his  subcommittee 
now  for  several  years.  It  is  not  only  a 
great  pleasure  to  those  of  us  who  have 
the  capacity  to  understand  the  technical 
phases  of  this  subject  but  we  are  always 
greatly  benefited  by  his  able,  devoted, 
and  thoroughgoing  leadership  on  that 
committee  and  his  understanding  of  the 
problems  tovolved. 

I  have  been  asked  this  morning  how 
the  NACA  is  constituted.   The  report  en 
pages  1  and  2  shows  that.    A  committee 
of  17  members  is  named  by  the  Pre^d«it 
of  the  United  States.    They  serve  with- 
out pay.    They  establish  policy  and  plan 
the  research  program  to  be  conducted. 
There  are  some  7,500  scientists,  engi- 
neers,   and    supporting    personnel.      I 
thtok  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  pleas- 
tog  policies  of  this  important  group  of 
expert  scientists  and  te<dmieians  is  the 
extent  to  which  they  use  the  educational 
institutions  of  our  great  Nation.    For  in- 
stance, to  the  year  1955,  on  pages  2  and  3 
jOf  our  report,  it  shows  that  more  than  25 
high  educaticmal  institutfons  to  our  great 
Nation  were  actively  participating  to  this 
program.    Some  of  these  are  the  Mas- 
sachusetbB  Institute  of  Technology,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  University  of  Mto- 
nesota.  University  of  Oklahoma,  Purdue, 
Syracuse  University,  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Stanford  University.  University 
of  Wlsconsto,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  ethers  of  like  rating  listed 
there. 

I  support  the  bill  and  its  worthy 
objectives. 

I  wish  to  caU  attention  to  some  facts 
e(mcemtog  the  Lewis  Flight  Propulsion 
Laboratory  located  at  the  Municipal  Air- 
port to  Cleveland. 


One  of  the  major  research  centers  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  is  located  at  the  edge  of  the 
municipal  airport  at  Cleveland.  As  its 
name,  the  Lewis  Right  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory, implies,  its  scientists  and  en- 
gineers concentrate  upon  powerplant 
problems. 

The  engineman  will  admit  that  it  is 
vitally  important  for  aerodynamic  ad- 
vances— ^like  the  NACA's  area  rule — ^to  be 
made.  At  the  sjune  time,  he  will  say 
that  the  heart  of  the  aiiplane  is  the 
engine,  and  that  if  we  are  going  to  oon- 
ttoue  to  fly  faster  and  farther  and  higher,- 
then  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  mwe 
powerful,  more  efficient  engines. 

Here  agato  the  situation  is  one  of 
partnership,  with  the  Congress,  the  mili- 
tary air  services,  the  manufacturers,  and 
the  NACA  working  as  a  team.  Somehow, 
ways  must  be  found  to  accelerate  the 
process  of  obtaining  new  ideas,  new 
knowledge,  and  then  transformtog  them 
toto  the  useful  engme  developments 
upon  which  our  country's  aeronautical 
progress  depends. 

In  the  past  decade  or  so  much  good 
work  has  beoi  done  at  the  Lewis  Labora- 
tory, especially  to  the  field  of  turbojet 
engines.  The  results  of  this  work  is  re- 
flected to  the  powerplants  which  are  to 
the  new  supersonic  £yghters  and  new 
near-supers(mic  bombers  which  the  air- 
craft industry  is  buildihg  today. 

I  am  told  much  more  remains  to  be 
done  if  we  are  to  have 'the  sufficiently 
powerful  ram-Jet  and  rocket  engines, 
which  will  be  required  to  propel  the  long- 
range  missiles  we  need  to  matotato  our 
leadership  to  the  air.  The  task  ahead 
of  developing  these  new  engines  is  very 
difficult.  It  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  talented 
workers  to  many  fields.  But,  though 
they  may  be  difdcult  to  reach,  the  goals 
are  to  clear  sight. 

Beyond  all  this  lies  the  possibllty  that- 
we,  ot  aoBot  other  natim,  can  success- 
fully harness  nuclear  energy  iat  the  pro- 
pulsion of  our  supersonic  aircraft.  The 
performance  capabilities  of  such  an  air- 
plane would  be  supersonic  flight  to  any 
potot  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
turn. From  the  practical  standpotot. 
range  will  be  extended  to  the  potot  where 
it  is  limited  only  by  human  desire  and 
human  endtu-ance. 

Even  with  so  large  a  gain,  it  is  essui- 
tial  that  vigorous,  sustained  attacks  be 
made  on  the  formidable  technical  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved.  In  this  ef- 
fort, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
also  a  member  of  the  team,  along  with 
the  Congress,  the  military  air  services, 
the  aircraft  industry,  and  the  NACA. 

For  obvious  security  reasons,  it  is  im- 
possiUe  to  say  to  any  specific  way  what 
the  scientists  and  engineers  of  the 
NACA's  engine  laboratory  at  Cleveland 
are  doing  on  this  problem.  I  will  note, 
however,  that  last  year,  the  Congress 
apqH'opriated  nearly  $5  millkm  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  reacttn*  to 
be  used  to  studying  problems  etmnected 
with  nuclear  powerplants  for  aviation. 
It  win  be  located  near  Sandudcy,  Ohio, 
Meantime.  <rf  course.  NACA  persoimel 
are  doing  muxAi  work  on  nuclear  prob- 
lems at  the  Lewis  Laboratory. 
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Our  national  welfare,  perhapa  even 
our  national  existence,  may  depend  en 
the  intenstty  of  our  effort  in  thia  direc- 
tion, and  the  competence  with  which  the 
basic  reaeareh  and  aubaequent  develop- 
ment are  carried  forward.  We  cannot 
aattle  for  half-hearted,  or  bustneaa-as- 
usual  efforts,  in  this  vital  area. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
visit  most  of  the  wind  txmnels  in  our 
great  Nation  and  most  of  these  great 
laboratories. 

At  least  once  a  year,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  and  benefit  to  sit  on  the  Durham 
subcommittee  and  listen  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  heads  of  the  NACA  and  some 
of  their  distinguished  technicians  in  the 
field  of  aeronautics  and  under  the  expert 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  DnsHAit.  of  North 
CSroUna.  I  believe  this  bill  presently  be- 
fore us  comes  in  full  merit  and  worthy 
of  your  unanimous  support. 

It  is  particularly  fascinating  and  in- 
spiring to  me  to  see  the  extent  to  which 
not  only  the  NACA  but  the  scientific  and 
technological  departments  of  our  great 
universities  and  other  great  institutions 
are  really  making  up  a  team,  a  great 
team,  a  team  which  is  making  great 
progress.  We  as  a  Congress  should  feel 
it  an  honor  and  good  Judgment  to  coop- 
erate with  them. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  I  am  about  to  yield 
time  has  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  DcaHAMl.  He  is  a 
former  flier  m  World  War  I.  I  am  happy 
now  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlenuui 
from  California  [Mr.  Johmson]. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  endorse  most  heartily  all  the 
nice  things  said  about  Casl  Dukbam.  It 
was  my  irieasure  to  serve  on  a  subcom- 
mittee with  him  known  as  the  Stock- 
piling Committee.  This  was  authorized 
by  Public  Law  520.  79th  Congress.  It 
provided  that  every  quarter  we  miist  re- 
view the  stockpiles.  The  report  given  us 
was  then  locked  in  the  safe  of  the  Armed 
Servioes  Committee  of  the  House.  In 
that  way  we  came  to  be  very  intimate 
friends.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  I 
like  better  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives than  Casl  DtniHAic  and  there  are 
many  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  I  admire  very  much. 

To  me  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that 
this  development  started  in  1915.  As  all 
of  you  will  remember,  the  Qermans 
started  the  war  in  1914  and  in  1915  the 
NACA  started  its  drive*  to  develop  proper 
airplanes.  Flying  was  then  in  Its  in- 
fancy. These  are  some  of  the  men  who 
were  Involved  in  that  commendable 
struggle:  Carl  Spaati.  who  was  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force:  General  Arnold; 
Billy  MltcheU;  Tom  Milling:  and  a  host 
of  others  who  had  learned  to  fly  way 
back  in  1912  were  getting  ready  for  the 
battle  that  was  looming  ahead,  so  if  our 
country  became  involved  and  we  could 
cope  with  aerial  warfare  and  come  out 
the  victor. 

The  eager-beaver  man  in  this  project 
was.  and  is.  John  Victory.  I  think  he 
has  been  with  the  organisation  almost 
since  its  Inception.  He  is  the  one  that 
master-minded  some  of  the  things  the 
Agency  was  doing  and  proposing. 


Also  I  want  to  point  out  that  one  of  oar 
Cahfomia  Congressmen  dM  a  lot  for 
aviation.  He  was  Clarence  Lea.  He  re- 
tired aeveral  years  ago  after  serving  in 
Congreas  for  32  years.  He  was  the  one 
that  was  indjuced  by  Mr.  Victory  to  pass 
the  necessary  laws  to  help  develop  the 
air  age.  He  was  the  author  of  almost 
all  of  them,  because  for  pretty  nearly 
all  that  time  he  was  chlUrman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

I  have  visited  Ames  Aeronautical  Lab- 
oratory. It  is  a  very  fascinating  place 
to  visit.  I  have  been  there  several  times. 
I  want  to  visit  some  of  the  other  labora- 
tories, also. 

As  I  see  it  today,  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Democratic  world  and 
the  Soviet  world.  We  are  waging  a 
worldwide  battle  of  scientists  and  re- 
search and  development  men  to  deter- 
mine who  can  develop  the  best  kind  of 
weapons. 

A  curious  situatimi  was  revealed  in 
1945  that  siuprised  and  shocked  us. 

I  remember  particularly  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hounxu)) 
was  on  that  trip  with  me.  We  went  into 
a  tunnel  that  appeared  to  be  nothing  but 
a  railroad  timnel  under  a  large  moun- 
tainlike hiU.  This  was  near  Nord- 
hausn.  a  horror  camp  of  Hitler's.  We 
went  into  the  tunnel  and  found  a  very 
large  development  plant  where  the  Ger- 
mans were  building  V-1  and  V-2  bombs 
which  were  to  be  launched  on  London 
from  Amsterdam.  A  few  of  them  were 
landed  on  London  and  struck  their 
targets. 

So  as  I  say.  this  is  a  battle  between  the 
scientists  to  see  who  can  develop  the  most 
powerful  weapons.  As  the  former  chair- 
man of  our  committee  mentioned,  it  is 
hideous  and  shocking  to  think  of  the 
civilized  world  as  engaged  in  a  battle 
where  one  or  the  other  may  exterminate 
the  other  half  of  the  world.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  through  our  strength  and 
operaUng  under  the  visible  strength  that 
we  have  not  only  in  our  Air  Force  but  our 
other  armed  forces,  particularly  the 
Navy,  and  also  with  our  allies,  we  can 
convince  those  that  would  destroy  us  that 
we  have  the  sclentiflc  research  and 
know-how  to  protect  ourselves.  Under 
the  visible  sign  of  that  strength,  espe- 
cially in  the  intemaUonal  armed  force 
that  is  now  over  in  Prance,  the  NATO 
group,  we  will  find  some  way  to  resolve 
our  differences  and  Uve  like  a  civilized 
world.  Also  that  we  may  have  the 
l(Miged-for  peace  that  we  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  for  almost  2,000  years,  and 
for  which  so  many  of  our  men  have 
fought  and  died. 

So  as  I  say.  it  is  very  interesting  to  look 
back  and  see  the  tremendous' develop- 
ment that  has  been  going  on  all  through 
the  years  since  1915  to  put  us  in  the  poei- 
Uon  in  which  we  are  today.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  our  scientific  battle  will 
be  vict<Mlous  and  bring  the  peace  which 
the  world  deserves. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vamik]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  subccmimittee  under 
its  distinguished  chairman  [Mr.  Dot- 
ham  J  on  its  farsightedness  with  respect 
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to  the  further  development  of  aeronau- 
tical research  facilities  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  of  Aeronautics. 
This  subcommittee  under  its  chairman 
has  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  naUonal  defense  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aeronautical  research  in  Amer- 
ica. 

As  a  RepreaenUtive  to  Congress  from 
the  Cleveland  area.  I  am  in  hearty  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide Modifications  to  the  Propulsion 
Systems  Laboratory  at  the  Lewis  Flight 
Propulsion  Laboratory  in  Cleveland. 

The  Lewis  Flight  Propulsion  labora- 
tory is  an  InsUtutlon  of  which  Cleveland 
is  Justifiably  proud.  Our  citizens  have 
great  satisfaction  in  the  achievements 
of  the  laboratory  and  Its  great  contri- 
bution to  the  national  defense  and  to 
aeronautical  progress.  The  develop- 
ments of  the  Laboratory  have  been  use- 
ful not  only  to  the  Nation  and  to  indus- 
try but  to  the  entire  economy  as  welL 

The  I^wls  Flight  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory is  also  a  good  neighbor  in  Cleve- 
land. Its  operations  are  conducted  at 
the  highest  standards  and  are  com- 
pletely compaUble  with  the  nature  of 
the  community  in  which  the  laboratory 
is  located.  The  laboratory  is  operated 
in  a  manner  employing  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  nuisance  control  which 
are  known.  Noise  Is  completely  abated. 
There  is  no  noticeable  emission  of  fume 
or  smoke.  The  construction  of  a  dis- 
posal system  for  combustion  waste  prod- 
ucts authorized  by  this  legislation  is 
completely  In  keeping  with  the  Lewis 
Flight  Propulsion  Laboratory  as  a  good 
neighbor  in  our  community.  The  ex- 
perience of  this  laboratory  in  the  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  nuisance  should 
be  made  available  to  all  industry,  par- 
ticularly the  heavy  industries  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River  Valley. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  C  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MitLca]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  Join  in  pajring  my 
compliments  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Honorable  Casl  Doiham 
and  to  its  ranking  member  the  Honor- 
able Diwrr  8ho«t  for  their  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  this  problem.  I 
would  like  also  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
California  in  recognizing  the  great  work 
that  Dr.  John  Victory,  secretary  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautics has  done  in  this  field. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  an 
acUvity  which  is  carried  on  at  Moffett 
Field  on  a  day-and-night  basis  which  U 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  this  NaUon.  I  doubt  whether 
many  of  the  residents  of  the  Peninsula 
area  where  Moffett  Field  is  located,  let 
alone  the  Nation  at  large.'  know  much 
about  the  Ames  Aeronautical  Labora- 
tory. 

It  is  a  comparatively  small  organiza- 
tion, fewer  than  1.500  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  supporting  personnel.  Estab- 
lished Just  before  World  War  H,  this  re- 
search center  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  has  made 
very  valuable  contributions  to  the  per- 
formance of  our  newest  aircraft.  At  the 
Ames  Laboratory,  the  mission  is  to  solve 
high-speed  aerodynamic  problems — and 


solve  them  as  they  are  doing.  In  many 
ways  the  scientists  and  engineers  at  the 
Ames  Laboratory  are  contributing  im- 
portantly to  the  improvement  of  our 
airplanes. 

But  today  I  wish  to  ctmcem  myself  di- 
rectly with  some  very  vital  work  that  is 
being  conducted  at  the  Ames  Laboratory 
on  the  basic  problems  which  must  be 
solved  if  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
develop  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile.  So  important  is  this  work  that 
Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  the  Director  of  the 
NACA,  who  is  an  extremely  modest  man, 
and  not  at  all  given  to  horn  blowing,  ad- 
mitted in  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  basic 
work  by  NACA  was  directly  Involved  in 
the  Rreat  efTort  being  made  to  design  and 
develop  the  Intercontinental  ballLstic 
missile.  I  am  sure,  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed, he  could  have  made  his  statement 
very  much  stronger. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  problems 
having  to  do  with  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile — which  often  is  called 
the  ultimate  weapon — are  threefold. 
First,  we  must  learn  how  to  develop  suf- 
ficiently powerful  rocket  engines  to  shoot 
the  missle  hundreds  of  hiles  high  and 
across  a  total  distance  of  5,000  miles  or 
more.  That,  unquestionably,  is  a  very 
difficult  problem,  but  I  am  told  that  es- 
sentially it  is  one  of  development  effort 
rather  than  one  where  first  basic  new 
knowledge  has  to  be  attained. 

Second,  is  the  problem  of  guidance. 
Here.  agam.  the  problem  Is  very  difficult 
because  all  the  guidance  that  can  be 
given  such  a  missile — which  travels  at 
speeds  up  to  15,000  miles  an  hour — comes 
in  the  first  20  to  50  miles  of  flight.  From 
then  on  the  missile  follows  the  same  sort 
of  course  as  a  cannon  shell  after  it  had 
left  the  barrel  or,  for  that  matter,  as  a 
rock  after  it  had  been  thrown. 

Inertial  guidance  is  one  way  of  ac- 
complishing this  direction.  The  prin- 
ciples of  inertial  guidance,  according  to 
the  information  given  me.lere  generally 
well  known.  I  recognize  the  difficulty  of 
the  work  ahead,  but  wish  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction that  with  respect  to  guidance, 
the  effort  must  be  largely  developmental, 
working  forward  from  established  bases 
of  knowledge. 

It  is  when  we  get  to  the  third  problem 
that  we  come  to  the  great  unknown.  Air 
friction  at  the  speeds  the  interconti- 
nental missile  will  be  required  to  travel 
becomes  so  fantastically  high  that  no 
material  known  to  man  can  withstand 
the  tremendous  heat — heat  which  is 
measured  in  thousands  and  thousands 
of  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

We  all  know  what  happens  to  a  meteor 
when  it  enters  the  earth's  atmosphere 
after  a  celestial  flight  at  speeds  hardly 
faster  than  the  intercontinental  missile 
will  be  traveling.  It  becomes  incandes- 
cent, and  most  of  the  meteors  are  com- 
pletely consumed  before  they  reach  the 
earth's  surface. 

When  the  intercontinental  missile  is 
shot  off  it  quickly  gathers  speed,  and  of 
course  this  air  friction  begins  to  appear 
at  once.  The  missile,  however,  is  climb- 
ing almost  straight  up  as  it  gathers  speed 
and  before  the  effects  of  what  the  scien- 
tists call  aerodynamic  heating  can  be- 
come too  critical,  the  missile  is  so  high. 


flying  above  the  thin  envelope  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  that  it  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  meteor  before  tt  bc^an  to 
bum  up. 

It  is  at  this  very  high  altitude  that  the 
missile  files  during  most  of  its  inter- 
continental Journey.  It  is  only  when  It 
begins  to  come  down  and  reenters  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  that  air  friction  be- 
comes so  terribly  important. 

I  have  been  informed  that  even  if  it 
were  traveling  at  only  7,000  miles  an 
hour — or  roughly  half  the  actual  speed 
which  Is  envisioned  for  such  a  missile — 
temperatures  up  to  8,000  degrees  Fahren- 
heit would  be  reached. 

How  to  keep  the  missile  from  burning 
up— the  engineers  would  probably  prefer 
that  I  use  the  technical  term  of  "sub- 
limate." which  means  disappear  com- 
pletely without  even  vaporizing  in  the 
process — is  the  big  problem,  the  one 
where  new  knowledge  must  be  secured 
on  the  frontiers  of  science. 

At  the  Ames  Laboratory  the  research 
people  have  had  to  devise  all  manner  of 
new  equipment  in  order  to  duplicate, 
under  the  precisely  controlled  conditions 
so  necessary,  the  tremendous  heats,  the 
conditions  of  rarefled  and  then  denser 
air.  and  finally  the  very,  very  high 
speeds.  NACA'«  Langley  Laboratory  is 
also  working  on  this  problem,  using  other 
approaches. 

At  the  Ames  Laboratory  they  have  one 
wind  tunnel  which  simulates  the  atmos- 
phere so  high  that,  as  one  scientist  put 
it.  stray  molecules  go  wandering  around 
inside,  occasionally  btmiplng  into  each 
other. 

Our  great  aviation  industry  is  mak- 
ing tremendous  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intercontinental  missile. 
The  future  welfare  of  the  United  States 
demands  that  they  succeed  in  this  giant 
effort.  If  they  are  to  succeed  they  must 
be  provided,  on  an  accelerated  basis,  with 
the  fundamental  new  knowledge  which 
the  NACA  scientists  at  the  Ames  and 
Langley  laboratories  are  providing.  I 
am  heartened  that  already  much  of  the 
necessary  new  information  has  been 
gained.  I  am  determined  that  what  re- 
mains to  be  done  shall  be  done,  and 
quickly. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
encourage  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
accept  invitations  that  are  extended  to 
you  by  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautics  to  visit  their  labora- 
tories. What  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  SHdRT]  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  JohmsonI  have 
told  you  about  the  work  which  you  will 
see  at  those  laboratories,  is  correct.  If 
you  go  I  know  that  you  will  come  away 
struck  by  the  flne  work  that  is  being 
done  by  dedicated  men.  The  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  at  those  lab- 
oratories are  for  the  most  part  yoimg 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  their 
Jobs.  You  will  come  away  filled  with 
reassm*ance  that  these  men  are  doing 
their  all  to  keep  this  country  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  race  for  air  supremacy. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  who  represents  the  Urthplace, 
the  cradle  of  aviation,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schxmcx],  to  close  this 
debate  on  oiu:  side. 


Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  fact  4hat  I  have  the 
great  privilege  and  honor  to  represent 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  CHiio. 
which  as  you  know  is  the  birthplace,  the 
cradle  of  aviation.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  know  the  Wright  brothers  personally. 
When  I  was  a  lad  I  used  to  take  my 
bicycle  to  their  shop  to  have  it  repaired. 

Mr.  BONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentlonan  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  am  siu-e  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  keep  the  record  correct, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  detract  in  any  way 
from  the  great  work  of  the  Wright 
brothers  whom  I  happen  to  have  known 
and  admired  greatly.  But  of  course,  the 
first  plane  ever  sustained  in  the  air  by 
power  was  flown  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  by 
the  Wright  brothers. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments,  and  I  agree  with 
him  that  the  first  plane  was  flown  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  but  only  after  it  was  de- 
signed and  developed  and  made  in-Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  BONNER.  All  the  experimental 
work  was  done  at  Kitty  Hawk. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  research,  not  only  in  the 
field  of  aviation  but  in  all  other  lines  of 
endeavor.  America  owes  much  of  its 
great  development  to  the  ability  and 
work  of  our  scientiflc  research  people 
and  to  their  everlasting  search  for  new 
products  and  new  methods.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  personal  commendation  to  the 
great  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Durham]  for  bringing  in  this 
legislation.  It  should  be  approved  unan- 
imously, and  we  should  encourage  re- 
search in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

We  should  also  encourage  the  educa- 
tion and  development  of  scientists  in  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  so  that 
we  may  continue  to  keep  the  place  of 
eminence  that  we  have  in  all  of  these 
scientiflc  flelds. 

So.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  again  urge  unani- 
mous approval  of  this  very  important 
and  worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolahdI^ 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEABZn.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join 
In  commending  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  bringing  this  report  to  the 
floor  today.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Durham], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Short]  .  and  their  committee  for  the  deep 
Interest  they  have  in  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics.  It  is 
particularly  significant  that  this  report 
comes  to  the  floor  within  a  few  days 
short  of  the  41st  anniversary  of  this 
agency.  The  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  was  established 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
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3. 1915.  Darta«  Its  41  yean.  !t  has  been 
one  of  the  most  effectlTe  aflreofCies  of  our 
Oovenunent  in  aercmautics  naearch. 
Many  great  problems  and  mysteries  of' 
llyinc  have  been  solved  by  dedicated 
men  in  the  NACA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  senre  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Independent  Offices  of  the 
Oommittee  on  Appropriattons.  This 
committee,  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
THOMAS  1.  deals  with  the  budget  requests 
of  the  NACA.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
have  the  officials  of  this  agency  appear 
before  our  committee  in  Justification  of 
its  expenditures.  No  one  who  listens  to 
the  testimony  could  but  be  Impressed 
with  the  great  and  significant  part  the 
MACA  plays  in  the  field  of  aerodynamics. 
I  would  like  to  quote  f  nun  a  letter  which 
accompanied  the  NACA's  41st  annual 
report: 

In  the  year*  that  followed  World  War  I. 
d«flnlt«  toadcrablp  In  aeronaatlca  waa  re- 
gatnad  by  the  United  Statea.  Thla  contin- 
uing achievement  has  been  the  result  of  a 
partnership  In  which  the  Ck>ngreas.  the  mil- 
itary air  serrlces.  the  aircraft  industries,  and 
the  NACA  hare  Joined.  As  Its  part,  the 
MACA  undertook  research  to  provide  basic 
information  which  talented  designers  In  in- 
dustry used  in  developing  superior  airplanes, 
both  dvU  and  military- 
How  successful  this  team  effort  has  been 
waa  emphasized  by  the  recent  public  disclo- 
sure of  the  disco v«7  and  experimental  veri- 
fication of  a  new  aerodynamic  concept  known 
as  the  "area  rule,"  and  of  its  prompt  use  by 
the  aircraft  industry.  It  Is  a  simple  method 
of  reducing  the  sharp  Increase  In  drag  here- 
tofore associated  with  transonic  filght.  and 
has  already  led  to  gains  in  speed  of  more 
than  1000  mile*  per  hoiu-  by  supersonic  air- 
planes. Richard  T.  Whitcomb.  aeronautical 
research  scientist  at  the  NACA  Langley 
Aeronautical  Laboratory,  has  Just  been 
awarded  the  Collier  trophy  for  discovery  and 
experimental  verification  of  the  area  rule, 
a  contribution  to  basic  knowledge  yielding 
significantly  higher  airplane  speed  and 
greater  range  with  same  power. 

ThU  accomplishment  was  the  result  of 
research  begun  In  1951  as  the  first  major 
project  made  possible  by  the  new  transonic 
wind  tunnels.  It  Is  important  to  recall  that 
when  the  NACA  requested  and  received  from 
the  Congress  in  IMS  funds  for  these  tran- 
sonic wind  tunnels,  there  could  be  no  guar- 
anty that  there  would  come  so  early  and  so 
large  a  gain  from  their  xise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  accomplishments 
reported  above  In  and  of  themselves  jus- 
tify the  expenditures  which  the  Congress 
has  approved  for  NACA.     I  take  par- 
ticular pride  in  the  fact  that  Bir.  Whit- 
comb. the  recipient  of  the  Collier  trophy, 
is  a  native  of  Massachusetts.     If  this 
Nation  is  to  maintain  its  position  in  the 
field  of  aerodynamics,  it  Is  absolutely 
essenUal  that  we  give  the  NACA  the  im- 
plements and  the  tools  with  which  to 
continue  its  vast  research  and  experi- 
mentation.    The  bill  before  us  today 
authorises  additional  construction  for 
facilities  and  installation  of  additional 
equipment  in  three  of  the  great  labora- 
tories in  which  the  NACA  does  much  of 
its  research.    The  money  which  will  be 
expended    for    these    improvements    is 
small  Indeed  compared  to  the  benefits 
that  will  accrue. 

Mr.  DURHAM.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Qerk  will  read. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B«  if  tnacted.  etc..  That,  pursuant  to  sub- 
■eetion  (b)  of  section  1  of  Public  Law  873. 
approved  Augtist  8.  1050  (60  U.  8.  C.  151b). 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics Is  authorised  to  undertake  additional 
construction  and  to  purchase  and  install  ad- 
ditional equipment  at  the  following  lo- 
cations: 

Langley  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Hamp- 
ton, Va.:  Hypersonic  tunnel,  data-proceesing 
system,  modernization  of  an  existing  tunnel, 
and  an  addition  to  the  electric  power  supply 
system.  •8,576.000. 

Ames  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  lioffett 
Field,  Calif.:  Improvements  to  an  existing 
transonic  tunnel  and  an  atmosphere-entry 
simulator.  8906.000. 

Lewis  Flight  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio:  Improvements  to  the  propulsion 
systems  laboratory  and  Installation  of  a  dis- 
posal sjrstem  for  combustion  waste  products. 
85.962,000. 

Sec.  2.  Any  of  the  approximate  coets  enu- 
merated In  section  1  of  this  act  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronsutlcs.  be  va- 
ried upward  6  percent  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  coat  of  aU  work  so 
enumerated  shall  not  exceed  815,444.000. 

Skc.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  815.444.000  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Mstcalf,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.  R.  8675)  to  promote  the 
national  defense  by  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  aeronautical  research  facil- 
ities by  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  neces.sary  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  aeronautical  research,  had 
directed  liim  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WCmU)  WAR  I  VrrERANS  ARE  THE 
POROOTTEN  VETERANS  OF  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  Nation  today  thousands 
of  veterans  of  World  War  I  are  focusing 
their  attention  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  it  considers  pen- 
sion leglslaUon  for  Workl  War  I  veterans 
baaed  on  service,  age.  and  disability. 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  for  the  past  several  years  , 


I  have  been  advocating  a  service  pension 
for  the  World  War  I  veteran  and  have 
qxmsored  various  bills  on  the  subject. 
This  morning  I  was  the  first  witness  to 
appear  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  at  which  time  I  made 
the  following  statement: 
Tbz  Vrrouit  or  Woau>  Wab  I,  trk  I^^tooT- 
TZM  VkrxaAM  or  nrs  Natioi*.  Is  EmrrLSD 
TO  A  Slavics  Pehbiom  Basxd  dm  DiSAHzjrr 

OS  AOB 

liCr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  am  privileged 
to  appear  before  your  committee  In  support 
of  leglsUUon  that  will  be  of  special  benefit  to 
the  veteran  of  World  War  I  who.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  the  forgotten  veteran  of  this  Nation. 
Time  and  time  sgaln  from  the  late  1920*1 
when  I  served  as  commander  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania department  of  the  VFW  and  later  la 
the  1930'B  as  commander  In  chief  of  tha 
VFW  for  3  consecutive  years,  and  sine*  1939 
as  a  Membei  of  Congress,  the  records  of  this 
oommittee  wUl  show  that  I  havs  been  a 
st.iunch  advocate  of  s  pension  for  the  veteran 
of  World  War  L 

While  serving  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
as  a  department  and  national  offlcer.  I  Joined 
with  other  veteran  leaders  in  this  country 
in  aiding  the  veteran  of  the  SpanUh- 
Amerlcan  War  to  get  an  Increase  In  his  pen- 
sion, which  was  granted  to  him  90  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war  and  which,  today. 
amounU  to  8101.59. 

My  support  of  the  SpanUh-Amerlcan  War 
pension  was  based  on  my  belief  in  the  trs- 
dltlonal  American  concept  of  giving  special 
grants  of  one  kind  or  another  to  tlioee  who 

have  performed  honorable  mUltary  service 

not  as  pay.  but  in  token  o*  their  feUow  dU- 
zens'  appreciation. 

This  traditional  poUcy  of  our  Government 
was  established  In  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  recognized  by  Congren  who 
granted  service  pensions  to  the  veterans  of 
all  wars  from  the  days  of  Valley  l^rge  to 
and  Including  the  Spanlsh-Amerlcan  War. 
It  was  not  untU  after  World  War  I  that 
Congress  deviated  from  thU  traditional  pol- 
icy of  a  service  pension  by  subsUtutlng  a 
schedule  of  non-service-connected  disability 
boneflts  with  Income  limitations. 

With  the  substitution  of  the  program  of 
non-servjce-connected  disability  benefits, 
there  wss  launched  a  general  attack  on  all 
veterans*  benefits  and.  especially,  against 
payment  of  s  service  pension  to  the  veteran 
of  World  War  I. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  have  heard 
the  oft-repeated  accusation  that  the  veteran 
of  World  War  I  was  s  *rreasury  raider,  bent 
on  wrecking  the  Treasury  and  thr.:  be  was 
not  enutled  to  be  recognised  as  being  any 
different  than  a  civilian. 

During  the  days  of  the  fight  for  the  World 
War  I  bonus— which  I  played  a  part  In  as 
commander  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars — we  were  told  bluntly  that  as  vet- 
erans we  ihould  not  expect  preferential 
treatment  from  our  Government  Just  because 
we  had  served  our  country  in  time  of  wsr. 
This  attack  on  World  War  I  veterans  has 
not  only  Increased  In  vlclousness  and  Intea- 
•Ity.  but  It  has  been  extended  to  veterans  " 
of  all  wars  from  the  time  of  the  In/p.moua 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Economy  Act  of  1933 
to  the  reports  of  the  Hoover  Commission  snd 
the  added  threat  of  tomorrow  from  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  Bradley  Commission. 

It  Is  interesting  to  observe  that  those  who 
•pooaored  the  Roosevelt  Economy  Act.  the 
Hoover  Commission,  and  the  Bradley  Com- 
mission, at  one  Ume  or  another  publicly  sup- 
ported the  traditional  policy  of  this  ooiutry 
that  our  veteran  population  Is  entitled  to 
preferential  treatment. 

For  example,  let  me  quote  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  In  1931  when  he  said  "veteran* 
In  need  are,  and  should  be.  a  preferred  class 
that  a  grateful  country  should  be  proi:d  to 
honor  with  its  support  •  •  •  the  principle 


that  the  Nation  should  give  generous  care  to 
those  veterans  who  are  ill,  disabled,  in  need, 
or  in  distress,  even  though  these  disabilities 
do  not  arise  from  the  war  has  been  fully  ac- 
cepted by  the  Nation."  This  opinion  voiced 
by  President  Hoover  has,  without  doubt,  the 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  here  this  morn- 
ing in  support  of  any  bill  that  you  have 
before  you  designed  to  provide  for  the  veteran 
of  World  War  I,  a  service  pension  based  on 
age  or  disability. 

*rhe  records  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion show  that  4,744.000  Americans  served 
In  World  War  I  and  today  the  a^-erage  age  of 
the  World  War  I  veteran  Is  about  63  years, 
with  an  average  death  rate  of  338  every  34 
hours. 

These  figures  reveal  that  World  War  I 
Tsteraxu  are  not  only  getting  old  but  of  the 
3.112,000  living  on  November  31,  1956,  over 
80  percent  of  them  are  married  or  have 
dependents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
that  the  average  age  of  the  World  War  I  vet- 
eran Is  83  years.  However,  whether  they  are 
82  years  of  age  or  over.  It  Is  a  well  known 
fact  that  many  veterans  of  World  War  I.  as 
they  advance  In  years,  are  faced  with  dla- 
ablllty,  unemployablllty,  or  economic  cir- 
cumstances which  make  It  Impossible  for 
them  to  provide  an  adequate  living  for  them- 
selves or  for  their  dependents. 

While  I  do  not  have  available  the  exact 
figures  of  the  number  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans over  age  65.  let  me  read  to  you  an 
interesting  newspaper  Item  carried  by  the 
Associated  Press  under  the  dste  line,  Jan- 
uary 9.  1956,  which  concerns  the  plight  of 
Americans  over  the  age  of  65: 

'*Nearly  three-fourths  of  Americans  over 
65  either  have  no  Income  or  less  than  81.000 
a  year,  according  to  a  study  released  today. 
The  report  was  issued  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  a  nonprofit  foundation  for 
economic  and  social  reaearch-and  education. 
The  study  reveals  thst  of  the  population  over 
85  years  old,  36  percent  have  no  income 
of  their  own;  38  percent  have  annual  Income 
under  $1,000;  11  r>ercent  have  between  81.000 
and  t3.000:  and  15  percent  ha>e  82.000  or 
more.** 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  average  age  of  the 
veteran  of  World  War  I  at  62  tcday.  In  the 
matter  of  a  few  years  all  World  War  I  vet- 
erans wlU  be  age  65  or  over.  Therefore,  I 
think  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund,  which  I  have  quoted, 
clearly  reveals  the  future  economic  status  of 
elderly  Americans  which  Includes  the  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I. 

In  revealing  the  economic  plight  of  World 
War  I  veterans  as  they  advance  In  years,  It 
should  be  recalled  that  upon  discharge  from 
military  service,  the  World  War  I  veteran 
received  160  as  a  separation  allowfrnce  which, 
at  that  time,  barely  covered  the  cost  of  a 
clvUlan  suit  of  clothes  or  an  overcoat  when 
he  reached  home. 

It  was  18  years  after  the  armistice  of  No- 
vember 11,  1918,  before  the  so-csUed  bonus 
waa  paid  to  the  veteran  of  World  War  I,  and 
which  was  designed  as  an  adjustment  of  the 
830  monthly  paid  to  the  American  doughboy 
for  military  service  in  1917-18. 

In  mentioning  the  860  separation  allow- 
ance and  the  so-called  bonus.  I  want  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  there  were  no  fringe 
benefits,  such  as  terminal-leave  pay.  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits,  or  OI  benefits 
In  general,  as  received  by  the  veteran  of 
World  War  H. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  several  bills  pending 
before  this  committee;  namely.  H.  B.  847, 
H.  R.  8406,  and  H.  R.  9361. 

H.  R.  347,  which  I  Introduced  January  5. 
1965,  was  introduced  by  me  in  previous  Con- 
gresses. This  bill  wUl  Increase  the  amount 
of  disability  pension  payable  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I  to  |75  monthly  or  to  890  If  the 


veteran  has  reached  the  age  of  65  or  has 
been  In  receipt  of  a  i>ension  for  10  years. 

H.  R.  8406,  which  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Legion,  amends 
part  in  of  Veterans  Begtilation  No.  1  (a)  to 
liberalize  the  basis  for,  and  increase  the 
monthly  rates  of,  dlsabUlty  pension  awards. 

H.  R.  9361  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  estab- 
lishes a  pension  program  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  of  these  bills  are  a  step 
In  the  right  direction  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  committee  will  perfect  and  send  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  a  blU  that  wUl  in- 
clude an  adequate  monthly  petulon  for  the 
veteran  of  World  War  I,  for  truly,  he  is  the 
forgotten  veteran. 

My  suggestions  regarding  the  amount  of  a 
World  War  I  service  pension  are  as  follows: 

1.  Seventy-five  dollars  monthly  If  the  vet- 
eran has  a  disability  or  disabUltles  rated  at 
70  percent  or  more,  regardless  of  age. 

2.  One  hundred  dollars  monthly  if  the  vet- 
eran has  attained  the  age  of  65  or  is  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled. 

3.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  monthly, 
regardless  of  age,  if  he  is  helpless  or  blind,  or 
so  nearly  helpless  and  blind  as  to  need  or 
require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person. 

In  addition,  I  think  the  bUl— which  I  hope 
you  will  perfect — should  provide  outpatient 
care  for  every  veteran  of  World  War  I,  who  Is 
in  need  of  medical  treatment  on  the  same 
basis  as  provided  the  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

In  regard  to  income  limitations,  I  think 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  public  senti- 
ment supports  the  view  that  World  War  I 
veterans  gainfully  employed  and  in  receipt  of 
a  reasonable  Income  should  not  object  to  an 
Income  limitation  of  $2,400  a  year  if  single, 
or  83,600  if  married  or  having  dependents. 

I  realize  that  the  Income  limitation  Is  a 
departure  from  the  accepted  principle  of  pay- 
ing a  service  pension  without  any  strings  at- 
tached. Nevertheless,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  precedent  has  been  established  of 
requiring  an  income  limitation  on  non-serv- 
ice-connected benefits  and  that  Congress  is 
reluctant  to  approve  any  pension  measure 
unless  it  contains  an  income-limitation 
clause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  am  certain 
that  It  is  understood  I  have  been  discussing 
a  service  pension  for  the  veteran  of  World 
War  I  based  on  age  and  disability  and  I  want 
it  understood  that  the  proposed  legislation 
has  no  relationship  to  compensation  or  other 
benefits  now  being  paid  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  or  the  Korean  war  for 
service-connected  disabilities.  I  wish  to 
make  It  clear  that  I  am  advocating  a  service 
pension  for  World  War  I  veterans  based  on 
age  and  disability. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II,  I  hope  that  my  fellow  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war  will  sup- 
port a  service-  pension  for  the  veteran  of 
World  War  I  because,  as  I  have  told  you  in 
all  sincerity,  he  is  truly  the  forgotten  veteran. 


AN  AMERICAN  AID  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  heretofore 
entered,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  ts  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submit- 
ting today  a  revision  of  the  President's 
budget  to  permit  a  modest  tax  reduction 
for  those  in  the  lower  income  brackets, 
a  sizable  reduction  in  the  public  debt, 
and  more  adequate  financing  of  several 
essential  Government  activities.  I  hope 
that  it  may  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 


I  feel  certain  that  these  are  objectives 
the  majority  of  the  people  win  endorse. 

Several  days  ago  I  congratulated  the 
President  upon  his  submission  of  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget.  All  of  us  know 
how  difficult  it  has  been  to  reverse  the 
trend  toward  more  and  more  Govern- 
ment spending.  The  President  has  ac- 
complished this  objective  and  deserves 
commendation. 

However,  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied. 

I  find  that  the  estimated  surplus  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  is  $400  million.  I 
think  it  should  be  larger. 

I  find  there  is  no  possibility  of  tax  relief 
unless  we  have  larger  reductions  in 
spending  or  an  unanticipated  increase  in 
revenue.  I  find  that  many  pressing  Gov- 
ernment obligations  oannct  be  fulfilled  as 
they  should  be.  Finally,  I  find  that  It 
is  proposed  to  devote  another  $5  billion 
to  foreign-aid  programs  of  various  kinds. 

Foreign  aid  is  an  issue  that  arouses  a 
great  deal  of  interest  all  over  the  Na- 
tion. In  the  heartland  of  America,  be- 
tween the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Rockies, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  stir  up  an  argu- 
ment than  to  mention  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  have  been  poured  out  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  There  was  consider- 
able support  10  years  ago  for  the  relief 
activities  with  which  our  Government 
endeavored  to  assist  both  former  ally 
and  vanquished  foe.  The  foreign-aid 
program  at  that  time  was,  in  fact,  a  true 
reflection  of  the  generosity  and  Christian 
concern  of  Americans  everywhere. 

There  is  still  support  for  humanitarian 
assistance.  The  success  of  the  CROP/ 
and  CARE  programs  is  proof  enough  oz 
that.  Almc^  everyone  urges  that  some 
of  our  surplus  food  and  fiber  be  given 
to  others  all  around  the  globe  who  are 
in  distress. 

But.  you  will  walk  many  a  mile,  and 
talk  to  many  a  citizen,  before  you  find 
one  who  is  willing  to  give  American  dol- 
lars to  any  foreign  nation  for  building 
its  armies  or  for  hydroelectric  dams, 
waterways,  hotels,  factories,  or  any  other 
kind  of  economic  aid.  Americans  know 
too  well  the  amazing  story  of  Europe's 
economic  recovery.  They  know  too  well 
that  their  tax  dollars  are  going  to  gov- 
ernments that  are  unable  or  afraid  to 
tax  their  own  people  at  ansrthing  like 
the  exorbitant  rates  we  pay.  They  know 
too  well,  and  the  recent  Frencli  elections 
proved  it  again,  that  all  of  our  dollars 
have  not  bought  friendship  nor  put  any 
backbone  into  wavering  continental 
allies. 

As  one  who  has  consistently  voted  to 
reduce  and  to  stop  forei^m-aid  authori- 
zations and  appropriations,  I  say  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  people  of 
America  are  determined  to  call  a  halt. 

Statesmen  may  know  some  reason  for 
foreign  aid.  They  may  have  some  justi- 
fication for  continuing  the  free-handed 
spending  that  has  cost  us  some  $60  bil- 
lion in  10  years.  But.  they  have  not 
convinced  the  people,  and  they  do  not 
represent  the  people. 

The  pe(H}le  have  had  enough. 

I  propose  to  refuse  any  further  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  for  foreign 
aid.  I  propose  to  require  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  to 
liquidate  its  operations.    I  propose  that 
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which  now  to- 
$0  bOIkm.  to  oMd  m 
M  nsxt  2«r  S  9Mra.  I 
wmat  to  gli«  aoUee  to  our  frtenili  sod 
ADkm  that  the  luhlw  coom  hM  ra- 
gmlaed  Its  a«M«  and  win  lay  no  more. 

I  can  hear  ahvadjr  the  eries  of  ontrace 
from  the  tmrj  towen  where  such  words 
aa  theee  are  the  rankest  kind  of  hercsay. 
I  can  vistiallze  the  statements  that  wUl 
be  iasued  by  thoae  who  hare  a  vested  In- 
terest In  this  International  giveaway 
program.  They  will  say  that  we  mtist 
not  affront  our  allies — we  must  not 
shake  world  eonfldenoe  in  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States  we  must  not  give 
Russia  a  propaganda  advantage — and 
so  on. 

We  have  heard  it  all  before.  I  am  less 
Impressed  each  time  I  hear  it.  Who  is 
It  we  fear  to  affront?  The  Oovemment 
of  France,  with  its  150  Communist  dep- 
uUes?  Marshal  Tito?  The  mobs  in 
Marseilles  who  stone  our  sailors?  The 
Egyptians  for  whom  we  are  preparing  to 
build  a  multimillion-dollar  water  proj- 
ect? 

I  doubt  that  we  will  affront  anyone. 
Rather,  I  think  they  will  rapidly  over- 
come their  disappointment  at  the  loss 
of  our  dollars  and  will  respect  us  more. 

Let  me  repeat  that  my  proposal  does 
not  end  the  program  abruptly.  While 
that  might  be  wise,  it  appears  to  be 
impossible.  I  propose  that  we  permit  the 
program  to  continue  with  the  (9  billion 
in  unexpended  funds  that  are  already 
available.  My  latest  report,  as  of  No- 
vember 30,  1955,  indicates  that  this  un- 
expended balance  included  $6,625,000,- 
000  in  military  assistance  money — $343 
million  for  direct  forces  support — and 
$2^43.000,000  for  other  assistance. 

Of  this  amount — again  as  of  Novem- 
ber 30.  1955 — I  am  informed  that  $2,- 
400,000,000  was  unobligated. 

At  the  rate  of  expenditure  indicated 
by  the  early  months  of  this  fiscal  year, 
these  funds  will  continue  to  operate  a 
program  of  foreign  assistance  for  2 — 
and  perhaps  3 — more  years. 

This  should  allow  ample  time  for  the 
recipients  of  American  assistance  to  ad- 
just their  budgetary  operations.  It  will 
allow  time  for  the  American  firms,  hold- 
ing foreign-aid  contracts,  to  build  up 
other  bminess.  In  this  regard,  the  large 
sums  of  money  that  will  become  avail- 
able in  our  own  country  should  assure 
that  there  will  be  ample  business  of  all 
kinds  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  pro- 
duction and  take  up  any  slack  that  may 
be  created  because  foreign  assistance 
has  ended. 

We  should  refuse  to  authorize  or  ap- 
propriate any  additional  funds  for  for- 
eign aid. 

This  simple  and  sensible  decision  will 
immediately  increase  our  anticipated 
budget  surplus  to  $5,200,000,000. 

Let  me  show  you  what  the  peoi^  of 
America  could  do  with  thla. 
Baer  imuultiow 

My  position  has  been  that  debt  reduc- 
tion should  be  the  first  reward  of  a  budget 
surplus.  We  are  pajrlng  about  $7  billion 
per  year  on  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
Most  of  this,  of  oourse.  is  money  we  bor- 
rowed to  give  away  to  foreign  nations. 
Interest  we  have  paid  ao  far  on  maner 


boerowed  for  foreign  aid  amounts  to  more 
than  $ia  hiUian.    Blnee  no  faraKn  gov- 

repayincnt  of  our 
in  most  cases  we  have 
1  iV-4t  seems  to  me  that 
we  shoold  begin  to  redooe  this  interest 
burden. 

If  we  eliminate  new  appropriations  and 
authorizations  for  foreign  aid.  ae  should 
devote  at  least  ozie-half  of  our  budget 
surplus  to  debt  reduction.  Although  the 
$2,600,000,000  would  amoimt  to  only 
about  1  percent  of  the  public  debt,  I 
think  It  would  be  a  very  important  and 
auspicious  beginning. 

As  the  President  has  said,  it  wiU  estab- 
lish our  financial  integrity. 

TAX  ■Koocnoif 

Having  applied  one-half  of  our  bal- 
ance to  the  retirement  of  debt,  I  believe 
we  must  also  give  consideration  to  tax 
reduction. 

Two  years  ago  we  reduced  taxes  by 
over  $7  billion.  That  was  the  largest  tax 
reduction  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

Even  so.  Americans  now  carry  a  heavier 
tax  burden  than  the  people  of  any  other 
nation  on  earth.  Including  all  of  those 
who  have  benefited  from  our  largesse. 

Our  Canadian  neighbors  have  enjoyed 
several  tax  reductions  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  If  we  were  to  adopt  Canadian 
tax  rates,  our  Federal  revenue  would  be 
reduced  by  18  billion.  Similarly,  our 
dollars  have  been  used  to  lighten  the 
btirden  of  taxpayers  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  time  that  we  had  additional 
tax  relief  ourselves. 

I  suggest  that  Congress  consider  a  $20 
tax  credit  to  each  individual  income-tax 
payer,  as  outlined  in  plan  No.  5  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  This  plan  would  reduce  Oov- 
emment revenues  by  $1,113,000,000.  pri- 
marily by  reducing  the  tax  payments  in 
the  lowest  income  brackets.  Some  3  mil- 
lion taxpayers  would  be  relieved  of  any 
Federal  income-tax  payment.  Eighty- 
three  percent  of  the  benefit  would  accrue 
to  those  with  incomes  under  $5,000. 

This  is  a  plan  that  could  be  put  into 
effect  almost  immediately.  It  would  put 
additional  cash  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  need  it  most.  It  would  take  care 
of  the  need  for  tax  relief  in  the  lower 
income  brackets  pending  a  general  over- 
haul of  the  Income-tax  structure,  which 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  undertake  in 
the  near  future. 

Like  the  wage  earner  in  the  lower  tax 
brackets,  the  small  businesses  of  this 
country  also  need  tax  relief.  I  suggest 
that  we  consider  a  proposal  to  reverse 
the  present  normal  and  surtax  rates  on 
corporate  income.  At  present,  as  we 
know,  the  normal  tax  on  the  first  $25,000 
of  corporate  Income  is  at  the  rate  of 
30  percent  and  the  siu-tax  Is  at  the  rate 
of  22  percent.  If  we  were  to  reverse  this 
structure  and  make  the  normal  rate  22 
percent  and  the  surtax  rate  30  percent, 
we  would  give  a  reduction  of  up  to  26 
percent  to  the  business  firm  in  the  lowest 
bracket  We  would  not  Increase  any 
corporation's  tax.  We  would  siiffer  a  re- 
duction of  revenue  estimated  at  three  to 
four  hundred  mUlion  dollars.  And  we 
would  stimulate  small  business  at  a  time 
when  it  badly  needs  lielp  if  it  is  to  survive. 


These  two  tax  programs  need  not  be 
pennanent.  As  I  have  indicated  with 
regard  to  perwtial  income  tax,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  strive  for  a  genoal 
overhaul  of  rates  tliat  would  be  more 
equitable  to  all. 

The  total  loss  of  revenue  for  1  year 
would  be  an  estimated  $1^  billion.  With 
the  elimination  of  new  foreign-aid  ap- 
propriations, we  can  afford  tills  tax  relief, 
as  well  as  the  $2,600,000,000  debt  reduc- 
tion already  mentioned. 

•OMasnc  oovnjfMswr 

Members  will  note  that  I  have  not 
accoimted  for  $1,100,000,000  of  the  sur- 
plus that  would  follow  umn  the  end  of 
the  foreign-aid  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriatkma 
Committee,  I  have  been  acutel^  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  slighting  our 
own  welfare  in  order  to  have  funds  avail- 
able for  foreign  purposes. 

Many  necessary  and  desirable  domes- 
tic programs  have  been  postponed  or 
Inadequately  financed  because  of  our 
large  foreign  and  military  commitments. 

All  of  \is  remember  how  the  Truman 
administration  refused  to  recommend 
new  starts  in  reclamation  and  fiood  con- 
trol work  because  It  was  said  we  could 
not  afford  them.  At  present  our  good 
friends  and  colleagues  from  the  Inter- 
mountain  West  are  waging  a  difllcult 
campaign  for  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  project— yet  we  find  that  the  for- 
eign-aid program  envisions  many  mil- 
lions for  a  similar  program  on  the  Nile 
River— and  there  Is  little  objection  to 
that.  I  have  not  yet  committed  myself 
on  the  Colorado  project,  but  I  will  say 
that  if  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  proposes  to  spend  a  billion  dol- 
lars—or any  part  of  it— on  water  proj- 
ects, I  am  for  spending  It  on  the  Colo- 
rado rather  than  the  Nile. 

This  Is  only  an  example  of  what  I  liave 
in  mind.  I  have  gone  through  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  carefully.  seekii\g  to  find 
those  programs  where  we  have  favored 
foreign  nations  while  neglecting  our  own 
institutions,  our  own  resource  develop- 
ment, and  our  own  people.  My  pro- 
posal to  stop  foreign  aid  will  make  It 
possible  to  give  adequate  financial  sup- 
port to  these  worthy  domestic  endeavors. 
I  am  submitting  a  chart  listing  some  of 
the  proposals  that  could  use — and  should 
have — better  support  I  would  like  to 
discuss  each  of  them  briefly. 

irew  mairwAT  lboislatiow 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  comes  to 
mind  is  the  proposed  new  highway  leg- 
islation. This  legislation  failed  to  pass 
the  Hoxise  last  year  because  controversy 
over  financing  arose.  Now,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  considering  a 
bill  that  would  increase  taxes  on  all 
highway  users  in  order  to  finance  the 
program.  Our  mail  is  heavy  with  com- 
plaints from  those  who  would  pay  the 
increased  taxes— and  we  are  urged  to 
exempt  one  group — lay  the  burden  on 
another— charge  the  truckers  more— ^ . 
and  so  on.  Indicating  there  is  consid- 
erable alarm  throughout  the  country  at 
the  prospect  of  additional  taxes  on  high- 
way iisers. 

A  large  part— and  perhaps  all— of  this 
anxiety  could  be  avoided  if  we  would 
resolve  to  stop  foreign  aid  and  devote 
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our  present  revenue  to  our  ova  pur- 
poses. 

Under  my  proposal,  up  to  $1  billion 
per  year — out  of  the  present  revenue — 
could  be  made  available  to  the  new  high- 
way program.  We  could  finance  the 
badly  needed  improvenents  in  Aawrioan 
highways  with  the  money  we  are  new 
giving  away  for  focelgn  aid.  We  would 
not  have  to  add  to  the  already  heavy 
burden  of  those  who  use  the  highways. 
In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  addi- 
tional taxes  on  truckers  eventually  win 
mean  lilgher  rates  for  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers  on  everjrthlng 
that  is  transported  by  trucks.  Like  the 
proposed  increase  in  rail  freight  rates, 
such  an  increase  would  mean  a  general 
Increase  in  the  costs  of  doing  business. 

I  strongly  urge  this  as  the  solution  to 
the  highway  finance  problem. 

DOKSSTtC    OOVBOfinDrT 

T  fhid  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  a  regulatory  agency  with 
a  considerable  harlrlog  of  work.  It  is 
entirely  proper  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  regulate  this  field.  Assimiing 
the  power  to  regulate  carries  with  it  an 
obligation  to  act  promptly  on  the  peti- 
tions and  applications  citizens  sxibmit. 

Failure  to  act  promptly  impedes  prog- 
ress and  is  costly  to  individuals  whose 
funds  are  thus  tied  up  for  long  periods 
of  time.  I  propose  an  increase  of  $100.- 
000  to  permit  the  FCC  to  enlarge  its  staff 
sufficiently  to  get  its  work  current. 
This  need  not  be  a  continuing  appro- 
priation. I  do  not  think  it  should  be- 
after  the  present  heavy  expansion  of 
the  industry  is  cared  for. 

Second.  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
storehouse  of  the  Nation's  historic,  scien- 
tific, and  natural  treasures,  is  not  able 
to  provide  the  kind  of  service  a  national 
museum  should  provide.  It  is  years  be- 
hind in  its  modernization  program.  I 
propose  that  we  use  a  part  of  our  sur- 
plus to  improve  this  service  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  have  set  down  the  tentative 
figure  of  $1  million  to  expedite  the  mod- 
ernization program. 

MjBuc  •uxLonto  mreovBMnm 

The  condition  of  our  public  buildings 
has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  alarm- 
ingly during  the  years  since  World  War 
n  began. 

We  tuive  devoted  so  much  of  our 
money  to  war  and  foreign  aid  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  make  any  tmt  the 
most  criyeaUjr  needed  repates  to  our 
puUic  buildings.  The  General  Services 
Administratton  la  now  embaridng  on  a 
10-year  program  to  eliminate  the  back- 
log of  repairs  and  improvements  that  oiu* 
buildings  need.  This  means  that  some 
Americans  will  have  10  years  to  wait  be- 
fore an  adequate  and  proper  post-oflice 
building  is  able  to  serve  their  needs.  It 
means  that  some  Government  workers 
must  labor  for  10  years  in  inadequate, 
pocn-ly  arranged,  and  poorly  lighted 
structures  where  it  is  well  known  that 
their  efficiency  and  the  service  they 
render  is  not  their  best.  I  propose  to 
make  available  out  of  the  suri^us  this 
year  an  additional  $56,700,000  to  remain 
available  until  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  completely  wiped  out 
its  backlog  of  needed  repairs.    Perhaps 


it  cannot  be  conideted  in  tlie  next  fiscal 
year,  but  it  should  be  done  as  swiftly  as 
poasitde.  It  is  an  expense  that  will  not 
recur  if  we  will  keep  this  work  current 
coirsatvATlow 

Agriculture  is  of  prime  Interest  to 
fOmoBt  every  one  of  us.  While  there  are 
some  necessary  and  worthwhile  Increases 
in  the  program  recommended  by  the 
President  I  feel  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  26-percent  in- 
crease in  agricQltmre  research,  to  be  de- 
voted especially  to  improved  marketing 
and  distribution  of  farm  products  and 
new  uses  for  fciod  and  fiber,  would  be  a 
wise  expenditure.  It  will  add.  as  the 
table  shows,  jiist  .$3  million  to  our  budget. 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest 
control  is  another  item  that  has  an  im- 
portant economic  bearing  en  the  welfare 
of  our  own  peoptle.  We  suffer  each  year 
a  terrific  economic  loss  through  disease 
and  pests.  It  reems  entirely  just  to  me 
to  propose  an  increase  of  $10  million 
which  will  enable  us  to  accelerate  all  of 
the  various  disease  and  pest-eradication 
programs,  with  resulting  benefits  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

A  good  example  <rf  a  progiam  that  re- 
quires greater  support  is  the  eradication 
of  the  gypsy  moth.  This  insect  threatens 
the  hardwood  forests  of  25  States,  in- 
cluding Ohio.  Yet,  only  $500,000  has 
been  requested  for  its  support.  I  think 
we  should  imdertake  a  vigorous  program 
to  control  the  gyp^  moth  where  it  is 
found  and  prevent  its  spread  into  ottier 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  neglected 
for  too  many  years. 

For  example — the  program  for  re- 
forestation in  national  forests  is  based 
upon  the  planting  of  20,000  acres  per 
year.  Four  million  acres  need  reforesta- 
tion. If  we  give  this  program  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  I  believe  we  should 
increase  it  tenfold. 

Also,  the  reseeding  of  national  forest 
lands  is  lagging  far  behind  what  wise 
conservation  practices  indicate.  It  Is 
based  upon  the  reseeding  of  only  60.000 
acres  per  year.  Again,  I  think  this  pro- 
gram could  well  be  increased  tenfold. 

The  President's  budget  includes 
$1,850,000  for  these  2  programs.  I  pro- 
pose that  it  be  increased  to  $18,500,000, 
which  would  take  only  $16,650,000  from 
Olu*  $5,200,000,000  surplus. 

The  soil-bank  programs  contemplate 
the  shift  of  many  milli<«is  of  acres  into 
forage  and  timber.  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
great  many  farmers  will  recognize  the 
wisdom  and  long-term  value  of  growing 
timber  on  these  acres.  Such  an  increase 
in  farm  woodlots  and  small-timber  areas 
will  require  additional  forest  research, 
however,  and  will  place  a  much  heavier 
burden  on  the  various  programs  under 
which  the  Forest  Service  and  the  State 
forestry  departments  cooperate.  I  ttiink 
that  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  soil- 
liank  program  is  a  modest  increase  in 
these  Forest  Service  activities. 

I  have  proposed  an  additional  $1,100.- 
000  for  forest  research  and  an  additional 
$4  million  for  cooperative  programs — ^the 
latter  to  be  made  available  only  as  next 
year's  State  legislative  sessions  provide 
their  proper  share  of  a  larger  program. 


With  so  much  emphasis  now  being 
plaoed  on  conservation,  I  do  not  lielieve 
that  we  should  permit  any  area  of  the 
Federal  Government's  land  resources  to 
fall  behind. 

Still  in  connection  with  the  soil-bank 
program  nnd  the  effort  to  reduce  crop 
acreage— I  suggest  that  we  consider  an 
Increased  rate  of  awptMtton  of  private 
lands  to  be  added  to  the  natioiml  for- 
ests under  the  Weeks  law.  I  am  dis- 
tressed to  note  that  there  is  no  provision 
for  this  program  in  the  budget  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  supported  to  the  extent 
of  $2  millkm,  and  the  National  Fcnrest 
Reservation  Commission  should  be  urged 
to  expedite  its  program — especially  in 
areas  where  desirable  acquisitions  are, 
or  have  been,  imder  cultivation. 

I  am  certain  all  of  us  will  recognize 
how  the  activities  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  fit  into  the  general  picture. 
I  believe  that  sizable  increases  are  war- 
ranted for  conservation  <q)erations,  wa- 
tershed protection,  and  flood  prevention. 

Turning  now  to  the  Commerbe  De- 
partment I  am  suggesting  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  fimds  for  the  Patent  Qfitee. 
Heretofore,  we  have  been  anxious  to  ez~ 
pedite  the  work  of  tliis  ofBce — but  we 
have  t)een  faced  with  a  budget  deficit 
that  prevented  additicmal  appropria- 
tions. 

With  the  end  of  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, this  consideration  no  longer  would 
apply.  We  could  give  the  Patent  Office 
sufficient  fimds  to  eliminate  its  iMu^og 
of  vrork  and  keep  futiue  work  current. 
This  is  a  service  our  Gtovemment  has 
agreed  to  perform  for  the  people.  Per- 
formance has  been  slow  smd  the  service 
inadequate.  Let  us  make  it  the  kind  of 
service  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
expect. 

Also  in  commerce,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  should  receive  funds 
for  a  greatly  increased  program  of  air 
safety. 

The  CAA  made  headlines  recently 
when  an  official  was  quoted  as  saying 
ttiat  there  were  at  least  four  narrow 
escapes  every  day  when  airliners  barely 
avoided  mid-air  collision.  The  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people  de- 
mand an  accelerated  air-safety  program. 

My  good  friends  from  California  have 
asked  for  a  modest  smn  of  money  to 
increase  research  on  earthquakes.  The 
sum  of  $700,000  appropriated  to  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  might  pro- 
vide extremely  valuable  knowledge,  and 
I  brieve  that  we  can  afford  such  an  ex- 
penditure if  we  eliminate  foreign  aid. 

Under  the  Defense  Departm«it,  I  have 
suggested  only  one  item — a  proposal  to 
reimburse  the  Musklngimi  Conservancy 
District  f  (Mr.  the  amount  owed  it  by  the 
Government.  The  Cmm  of  Engtaeers 
and  the  district  have  agreed  that  the 
debt  is  $535,000.  It  should  be  paid. 
AH  legitimate  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Govenmiait  diould  be  paid — and  paid 
promptly. 

The  Public  Health  Service  can  profita- 
My  use,  for  the  long-term  advantage  of 
the  Nation,  small  additional  amounts  for 
its  water-pollution  studies.  I  think 
these  are  of  vital  importance. 
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Also,  it  has  been  widely  fucgeeCed  th*t 
the  National  Heart  InstiUite  requires  a 
larier  procram.  and  I  have  imHXMed 
suCBclaiit  additional  M>propriations  to 
give  this  agency  $30  mllUon  in  the  next 
fleeal  year. 

Dental  research  may  also  merit  in- 
creased support. 

KATUBAL  saMuacaa 

The  Ulterior  Department  is  another 
eonservation  and  housekeeping  agency 
which  has  been  unable  to  do  a  proper 
Job  because  there  was  never  enough 
money  left  after  our  foreign  friends  re- 
ceived their  handouts. 

I  suggest  that  an  additional  $3  mil- 
lion be  appropriated  to  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, to  complete  mapping  and 
cadastral  surveys  here  in  the  United 
States.  Large  areas  of  our  own  Nation 
have  not  yet  been  surveyed.  The  work 
must  be  done  before  we  can  have  full 
knowledge  or  development  of  our  re- 
sources. I  think  that  this  Increase 
should  be  made  an  annual  appropriation 
until  the  basic  work  is  completed. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
also  in  need  of  an  increased  staff  to  re- 
duce a  terrlflc  backlog  of  oil  and  gas. 
and  other  applications.  There  should 
be  no  backlog.  We  should  be  able  to  ex- 
pect prompt  attention  to  our  applica- 
tions. I  suggest  an  added  $1  million  to 
enable  the  Bureau  to  bring  its  work  into 
current  conditions. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  can  and  stM>uld 
contribute  far  more  to  our  knowledge 
of  mineral  resources — and  how  they  may 
be  developed — than  its  former  budget 
permitted.  I  think  an  additional  five 
million,  primarily  for  research,  should  be 
made  available,  and  could  be  used  to 
our  everlasting  advantage  as  a  nation. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  We  now  have  before  us 
a  10-year  program  that  will  overcome 
the  accumulated  deficiencies  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  provide  the  necessary  accom- 
modations, protection,  and  facilities  for 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  visit  the 
parks  each  year.  The  first  year's  pro- 
gram for  this  purpose  will  cost  $66  mil- 
lion. I  propose  that  we  provide  the  full 
amount. 

Although  not  conversant  with  the  de- 
tails. I  believe  that  we  have  a  serious 
school  situation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mefnt.  with  the  surplus  indicated  by  the 
cessation  of  foreign  aid.  should  increase 
the  Federal  payment  to  the  district  in 
whatever  amount  is  required  to  provide 
a  inroper  school  system  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  should  think  that  $2  million 
would  be  adequate. 

There  may  be  many  other  programs 
of  the  kind  I  have  listed — programs  that 
are  necessary,  proper  functions  of  Fed- 
eral Government — programs  that  have 
been  neglected  during  the  years  of  our 
preoccupation  with  the  needs  of  other 
nations.  If  so.  I  think  there  is  room 
in  the  budget  for  them. 

All  of  the  Increases  I  have  proposed 
would  cost  only  $204,879,000.  Just  3 
percent  of  the  amount  saved  by  elim- 
inating the  new  request  for  foreign  aid. 


•UMMABT 

In  summary.  I  propose  to  eliminate 
all  new  appropriations  and  authorisa- 
tions for  foreign  aid.  This  will  save  us 
$4,800,000,000  proposed  by  the  President. 
Added  to  his  estimated  surplus  for  the 
next  fiscal  jrear,  we  will  have  $5,200.- 
000,000  to  devote  to  our  own  rather  than 
foreign  programs. 

I  propose  it  be  used  as  follows: 

For  debt  reduction 93.  600.  000. 000 

For  tax  relief  for  IndlTldunU.  1, 113. 000. 000 
For  t*z  reUef  for  snuUl  biul- 

ncM 400.000,000 

For  proper  lupport  of  dontM- 

tlc  agencies .  204.  «79.  000 

For  highways MO.  000.  000 

Total 5.317,679.000 

I  welcome  suggestions  and  comments 
on  this  program.  I  hope  that  many  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal.  If  we 
can  lift  the  burden  of  foreign  aid,  we 
can  do  all  of  these  things. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  high  time  w4  began 
to  take  care  of  Americans. 

Budgtt  increases  suggested  by  Mr.  Bow 
Independent  agencies: 

Federal      Communications 

Commission. SI 00.  000 

Smithsonian  Institution 1.000.000 

General  Services  Administra- 
tion —  Public       BuUdlngs 

Service 56.700.000 

Agricultural  Research  Senrlce: 

1.    Research 8.000.000 

a   Plant    and    animal    dlseas* 

and  pest  control 10.000.000 

Forest  service: 

1.  Resource    development .     16,650.000 

a.  Forest  research 1,100.000 

3.  State  and  private  forestry 
cooperation 4,  000.  COO 

4.  Acquisition  of  lands  tat  na- 

Uonal  forests  ( Weeks  Act) .       a,  000.  000 

Soil  Concervatlon  Service: 
1.   Conservation      operations. 

8C8 5.000.000 

a.  Watershed    protection a.  000.  000 

3.  Flood    prevention ,       3,000,000 

Commerce  Department: 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey 700.  000 

Patent  Office 3.000.000 

CAA.  air  safety 5,000,000 

Defense  Department:  CItU 
functions  (Ifuaklngum  dis- 
trict)    _ 535.000 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Water  pollution 1,000.000 

National  Heart  Instltut* .       7.  894.  000 

Interior  Department: 

Geological   Survey .       1,500.000 

Bureau  of  Land  Management.       a,  500.  000 

Bureau  Of  Mines 5,000,000 

National   Park  Service   "mls- 

•lon   66" 66,000.000 

District  of  Columbia:  An  addi- 
tional Federal  payment  suf- 
ficient to  complete  modernl- 
aatlon  of  school  facilities,  add 
new  facilities,  and  reduce 
teacher  load  to  acceptable 
l«^el 2,000.000 

204.  67©.  000 
For  new  legislation  f  Interstate 

highway  system,  first  year 900. 000. 000 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
X|rom  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Is  there  available 
a  Ust  of  the  obligated  and  the  unobli- 
gated funds,  showing  their  purpose? 


Mr.  BOW.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
In  the  foreign-aid  program? 

Mr.  NICHOUBON.   Yes. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  list  could  be  secured 
from  the  ICA. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  The  unobligated 
funds  are  about  how  much? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  unobligated  funds 
are  something  over  $2  billion. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  And  the  unex- 
pended fxmds  are  about  $7  billion? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  U  about  right  In 
other  words,  they  could  do  this.  They 
could  continue  the  present  program  for 
a  period  of  2  or  3  years  even  though 
we  appropriated  nothing  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  excellent  presenta- 
tion he  is  maldng  on  this  very  important 
subject.  I  trust  that  he  remembers 
that  not  so  very  many  months  ago. 
Dictator  Tito  in  Yugoslavia  gave  our 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  a  nice 
ride  in  a  speedboat,  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately announced  we  would  fork  over 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  a  super- 
highway in  Yugoslavia.  I  understand 
we  are  now  building  a  superhighway  in 
Jordan  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
begins  nowhere  and  ends  nowhere.  I 
understand  we  have  built  roads  in  the 
Belgian  Congo.  I  certainly  subscribe  to 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  we 
should  stop  any  appropriation  for  for- 
eign aid  this  year  and  use  the  money 
thus  withheld  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
America. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing an  interesting  statement,  of  course, 
but  I  assume  the  gentleman  noticed  in 
this  mornings  papers  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  indicated  that  we  need  a 
long-term  foreign-aid  program. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  statement  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  made  in  Philadelphia  when  it 
was  being  televised,  as  I  say.  with  in- 
terest, knowing  that  I  was  going  to  be 
on  the  floor  today,  and  knowing  that 
with  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
appropriated  and  that  now  is  in  the  for- 
eign-aid cash  register,  so  that  they  can 
continue  for  a  period  of  almost  3  years, 
we  should  begin  to  think  about  the  peo- 
ple at  home.  I  hope  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma  will  think,  too.  about 
some  of  his  people  out  there  and  some 
of  the  needs  that  they  have  in  Okla- 
homa, and  Join  with  us  in  an  attempt 
to  reestablish  these  things  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Again  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  concur  with 
him  heartily  in  his  proposal.  His  talk 
is  most  Umely  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  of  Italy  is  to  be  before  the 
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House  this  week,  apparently  seeking 
further  handouts  for  his  government. 

I  hope  that  when  the  President  of 
Italy  appears  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  will  at  least  make  it  plain 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  advocating 
United  Nation's  recognition  of  Red 
China. 

Mr.  BOW.   I  thank  the  geritleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  summary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  from  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUAN  PERON 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  TimuLTYl 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Bfr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  had  occasion  to  make  certain 
remarks  with  respect  to  an  imwelcome 
guest  which  this  Government  had  in 
the  person  of  one  Juan  Peron.  ex-Dic- 
tator of  Argentina,  who  wa^  overthrown 
by  the  people  of  Argentina  trnd  who  was 
residing  in  luxury  in  the  Hotel  Wash- 
ington, of  all  places,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Canal  Zone  Company,  which,  in  turn, 
is  owned  by  the  United  Stittes  Govern- 
ment 

For  some  months  Mr.  Peron.  after 
having  throttled  the  liberties  of  the 
Argentine  people,  has  been  enjoying  a 
holiday  that  would  be  out  of  the  realm 
of  financial  possibility  for  any  ordinary 
citizen  here  in  America. 

After  he  was  thrown  out  t>y  his  people 
he  made  his  way  through  various  Latin 
American  countries  and  wound  up  in 
Panama.  He  wound  up  in  the  Hotel  El 
Panama.  He  complaining  ot  the  prices 
decided  to  leave  there  and  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Washington  Hotel. 

I  complained  to  various  people  about 
the  propriety  of  his  staying  in  this 
Government-operated  hotel  where  he 
luxuriated.  But  nobody  wanted  to  em- 
barrass anyone,  so  nothing  was  said  for 
quite  some  time.  However,  once  a  dic- 
tator, always  a  dictator.  It  has  been  aell 
said  that  Baurbons  learn  nothing  and 
forget  nothing;  fo  Mr.  Peron,  this  un- 
welcome guest,  started  to  plan  from  the 
Hotel  Washington  his  return  over  a  sea 
of  blood  to  the  people  of  Argentina.  All 
this  time  he  was,  as  I  say.  residing  in 
property  owned  by  this  free  country. 

Last  week  I  suggested  that  the  United 
States  throw  him  out  of  the  hotel.  I 
saicLwe  should  very  bluntly  tell  him: 
"^itjthe  road,  bum."  And  after  that  I 
g^ta  call  from  the  State  Department, 
wnlCK..^ver  calls  me — I  have  never 
heard  frbm  them  except  the  first  days 
when  I  was  elected  to  Congress  when 
I  got  a  high-school  sophcmioric  lecture 
from  them  on  elemental  civics.  The 
representatives  of  the  State  Department 
chided  me  for  my  attitude.  I  told  them 
we  had  got  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Peron. 
The  representative  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  they  had  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
Peron  for  some  time  and  that  they  had 
tried  to  in  a  very  diplomatic  sort  of  way, 
but  thegr  were  makJag  stow  progress.    I 


told  them  we  should  be  vigorous  and  get 
him  out  of  there,  that  to  let  hUn  stay 
was  not  fair  to  decent  people  everywhere. 
At  about  this  time  statements  were  ap- 
pearing In  the  Herald  Tribune,  for  in- 
stance of  February  20  of  this  year,  in  an 
article  written  by  Joseph  Newman,  a 
correspondent  of  that  paper.  He  quoted 
Peron  as  saying:  "When  I  return  to 
Argentina  many  heads  will  roll,  it  will 
be  terrible,  perhaps  as  many  as  a  mil- 
lion will  be  killed."  An  this  taking  place 
in  a  hotel  which  we  own. 

Now.  some  of  the  poor  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  could  not  get  into 
that  hotel,  yet  here  was  this  20th  cen- 
tury Nero  conducting  himself  in  a  fash- 
Ion  that  if  you  and  I  had  conducted 
ourselves  in  a  Washington  hotel  we 
would  have  been  thrown  out 

He  brought  with  him.  I  understand, 
various  people  who  share  his  use  of  this 
hotel  and  who  make  his  life  more  lei- 
surely for  him  in  his  spare  moments,  by 
helping  him  in  his  plotting. 

At  any  rate  I  wa£  pleased  to  read  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department  over  the  weekend  have  at 
long  last  said  that  they  have  instructed 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  put 
him  out. 

Reading  from  the  New  York  Times  I 
understand  that  the  State  Department 
announced  on  February  25  that  it  had 
taken  steps  to  force  Juan  D.  Peron, 
former  Argentine  dictator,  to  leave  the 
Government-owned  Hotel  Washington  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  action  came  after  several  Con- 
gressmen had  protested.  I  am  the  "sev- 
eral Congressman"  who  protested.  Al- 
though some  consider  me  a  singular  per- 
son— the  plural  is  a  better  description. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  is  inaccurate  when 
he  says  several  Congressman,  but  I  am 
that  "group";  and  as  I  say  while  I  am 
not  "Congressmen"  in  the  plural,  none- 
theless. I  am  probably  the  size  of  two 
average  Congressmen,  at  least,  and  them 
with  their  briefcases  loaded  with  Ixx^ls 
thrown  in. 

But  the  papers  said  the  action  came 
after  several  Congressmen  had  pro- 
tested— and  again  I  say  I  am  the  "sev- 
eral"— against  permitting  the  ousted 
Argentine  president  to  live  in  the  hos- 
tehr. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  said 
that  the  decision  was  made  "some  weeks 
ago."  He  said  that  if  Senor  Peron  con- 
tinued to  stay  at  the  hotel  "it  could  be  in- 
correctly construed."  The  State  De- 
partment went  on  to  say  that  some  weeks 
ago  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense had  concluded  that  Mr.  Peron 
should  establish  a  domicile — how  very 
tender.  How  solicitous — a  domicile  out- 
side the  Washington  Hotel  in  Panama. 
He  said  that  it  was  a  transient  hotel.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  hotel  moved 
around  or  not,  but  he  said  it  was  a  tran- 
sient hotel  and  that  any  stay  giving  the 
appearance  of  permanent  residence  could 
be  incorrectly  constmed.  How  else 
could  it  be  construed? 

How  did  this  dictator,  this  despoiler 
of  all  that  democracy  stands  for,  get  to 
occupy  a  hotel  run  by  our  Government 
in  the  first  place.  Sin-ely  this  shocking 
laxity  should  be  investigated  by  some 


appropriate  congressional  committee. 
What  t3rpe  of  example  are  we  givli« 
to  the  free  world  when  we  set  ourselves 
up  as  the  harbor  for  stranded  dictators? 
It  has  been  said  that  old  soldiers  never 
die,  they  Just  fade  away.  Apparently  old 
dictators  never  die  but  go  on  a  luxiirious 
vacation  in  hotels  nm  by  the  United 
States  Government — ^if  this  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  typical  example  of  our  diplo- 
macy. I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Department 
have  acted,  even  though  belatedly. 

One  newspaper  says  that  Peron  wants 
this  notice  to  get  out  in  writing.  It  is 
remarkable  how  legalistic  dictators  get 
when  their  own  skins  are  involved.  The 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  take  him 
by  tlie  scruff  of  the  neck  and  heave  him 
out.  -  Get  2  good  marines  down  there  to 
do  It.  or  2  good  hotel  "bouncers." 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  has  rendered  a 
real  service  to  the  people  of  this  country 
so  far  as  demonstrating  to  our  friends  in 
South  America  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
the  proposition  of  our  Government  fur- 
nishing a  spa  to  deposed  dictators.  I 
was  wondering  al>out  this:  Most  hotels 
in  this  country  in  accordance  with  mu- 
nicipal regulations  are  required  to  keep 
registers  of  their  guests  and  are  required 
to  make  some  inquiry  priot  to  the  time 
they  receive  a  guest  The  thing  I  am 
wondering  about  is.  consistent  with  those 
rules  and  regulations,  how  did  this  de- 
posed dictator  gain  admission  into  the 
hotri  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  may  say  that 
is  the  $64,000  question. 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiH  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  I  am  trying  to  answer 
the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  may  appear  to  be  large 
enoufTh  to  answer  two  questions  at  once, 
but  I  have  not  mastered  that  as  yet. 

Mr.  MUMMA.  I  can  explain  something 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man to  explain  how  Peron  got  in  there 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  MUMMA.  I  am  not  defending  Mr. 
Peron  in  the  least,  but  may  I  say  that 
the  Washington  Hotel  is  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  but  it  is  nm 
by  a  concessionaire.  We  own  it  but  it 
is  leased  to  a  concessionaire.  I  do  not 
know  any  more  about  it  except  the  gen- 
tleman says  it  is  run  by  the  Government 

Mr.  TUMULTY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Technically  it  is  nm 
by  a  concessi(maire. 

Mr.  TUBIULTY.  Then  it  is  misnm  by 
the  concessionaire. 

Mr.  MURRAY  Of  lUinois.  Even 
though  it  might  be  nm  by  a  concession- 
aire, I  think  most  communities  have 
regulsittons  that  would  enaUe  the  hotel 
to  deny  access  to  it  of  nuisances.  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  regtilation 
to  deny  access  to  our  hotels  by  ttawe  who 
are  nuisances.  *' 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
^leaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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lir.  TUMULTT.  I  jleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennaylvmnla. 

Mr.  BTRNB  of  Pmnaylrmnla.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  the  hotel  was 
leased.  They  repaired  It.  painted  It.  and 
so  forth,  to  brighten  It  up.  They  did  not 
make  a  go  of  It  and  they  turned  It  back 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  It  Is 
run.  according  to  my  understanding,  by 
the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

Itr.  TUMULTY.  There  is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  but  what  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  runs  it.  The  Qoyemment  owns 
It  and  Is  running  it  now.  as  evidenced 
by  the  belated  action  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  £>efense  Depcu-tment 
that  they  can  get  l^ron  out.  They  could 
have  done  so  2  months  ago. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  an  Argentinian,  which  I  shall  read, 
however  I  am  not  going  to  reveal  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  sent  it.  for 
obvious  reasons. 

The  letter  says: 

Tou  complain,  and  qul««  justly,  about 
Paron't  recent  itatement  that  he  would  purge 
a  mUlton  ot  hla  enemies  IX  he  eTer  returns. 
The  statement  Is  stupid,  since  Mr.  Peron 
proved  to  be  a  yellow — 

And  then  he  caDs  Peron  a  name  that 
I  cannot  repeat  here  on  the  floor.  Con- 
tinuing— 

from  his  refuge  In  Panama.  ■  protected  by 
your  Oovernment.  does  not  stop  there.  I 
am  encloelng  four  pagee  of  today's  paper 
In  order  to  illustrate  you  about  the  acts  of 
sabotage  which  are  going  on  here,  ordered 
by  1ft-.  Peron  from  the  Washington  Hotel. 
There  la  proof,  which  you  wlU  surely  get  If 
you  do  some  reeearch.  that  the  former  dic- 
tator has  engraved  records  giving  sabotage 
Instructions  to  his  paid  murderers  here,  and 
haa  written  pamphlets,  dated  In  Panama,  to 
the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  brings  me  to  the 
second  portion  of  my  address. 

Recently  the  State  Department  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  in  It  it  is  proposed  that 
certain  land  and  property  be  transferred 
to  Panama.    Among  the  properties  to  be 
transferred  is  this  very  same  hotel,  the 
George  Washington.    Now.  so  far  no  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  to  effect  the 
transfer  of  this  hotel,  so  I  feel  that  if 
Mr.  Peron  is  still  in  Panama,  even  though 
he  may  be  out  of  the  hotel  while  this 
legislation  is  pending— and  I  speak  only 
for  myself— I  would  not  be  disposed  to 
vote  for  the  transfer  of  that  property 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama.     It  seems  to 
mo  that  the  presence  of  this  dictator,  this 
man  who  is  the  antithesis  of  everything 
the  United  States  of  America  believes  in. 
ought  not  to  be  condoned  by  our  sister 
Republic.    I  realize,  of  course,  that  Pan- 
ama has  to  run  her  internal  affairs  in 
her  own  way.  and  I  am  not  attempting 
to  interfere  in  any  way  except  when  it 
comes  to  voting  here  in  this  House  I  am 
going  to  be  voting  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  own  country.    I  do  not  know  how 
Mr.  Peron  got  into  the  hotel.     He  was 
there,  as  I  say,  from  November  through 
December.  January,  and  February.    He 
may  be  there  now.  for  all  I  know.    I  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  actually 
phsrslcally    put    him    out    or    not.    but 
whether  they  have  put  him  out  or  not 
I  would  be  very  much  interested  to  find 
out  how  he  got  in  there  in  the  first  place. 


how  It  was  this  came  about,  how  It  was 
that  no  one.  apparently,  in  our  Qovem- 
ment.  took  steps  to  put  him  out.  All  I 
know  Is  tliat  It  is  a  bad  place  for  him 
to  be;  It  Is  bad  for  our  Nation;  it  makes 
us  look  as  a  Nation  which  condoned 
what  this  man  did.  It  may  be  true  ia 
Latin  America  that  they  have  the  prin- 
ciple of  providing  asylum,  but  this  fel- 
low Is  different.  As  I  said  last  week, 
when  It  comes  to  a  showdown,  he  makes 
Frankenstein  and  Dracula  look  like  good 
citizens.  When  he  goes  swimming  the 
flsh  near  him  die  of  shame.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  throttled  to  death  liberty,  he 
is  a  man  who  has  made  democracy  his 
enetny.  and  he  is  a  man  who  openly  pro- 
claims he  is  going  to  murder  a  million 
people.  He  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of 
a  man  to  have  on  our  property.  It  is  a 
dubious  tribute  to  George  Washington 
to  have  a  hotel  named  after  him  suffer 
the  indignity  of  the  Peron  carcass  In  Its 
halls,  for  Peron  Is  a  man  who  stands 
opposed  to  all, of  Washington's  Ideals. 
So.  let  us  tack  up  on  that  hotel  not  that 
Washington  slept  here,  but  that  Peron 
was  kicked  out  of  here. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  another  letter 
from  Argentina  which  says  "Very  Im- 
portant."  The  author  of  this  letter  sug- 
gests that  I  limelight  the  sUtement  of 
Argentina's  provisional  President  who. 
when  asked  where  he  thought  Peron 
should  go,  said  "to  Russia,  which  is  a 
dictatorship  adequate  for  him. ' 

So.  I  would  like  to  bring  my  remarks 
to  a  close  by  at  least  saying  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  done  the  right  thing  at 
long  last  about  getting  him  out  of  the 
hotel.  I  wish  they  would  have  acted 
sooner.  I  call  upon  them  to  explain  as 
to  how  Peron  got  in  there  hi  the  first 
place.  At  any  rate,  let  us  get  him  out 
of  the  hotel,  and  I  hope  the  Republic  of 
Panama  will  get  him  out  of  Paiuima.  I 
know  where  he  should  go.  but  he  Is  not 
ready  for  it  yet.  The  Western  Hemi- 
sphere would  be  well  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BOYLE,  I  think  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  State  Department  that  they 
ought  to  think  in  terms  of  quit  sleeping 
with  any  dictator.  In  everything  that 
the  gentleman  has  said  it  applies  with 
strong  force  and  effect  to  Peron.  But.  I 
do  not  think  the  State  Department 
would  have  to  look  very  far  or  look  very 
arduously  to  see  a  lot  of  other  dictators 
that  have  holes  in  their  stockings  and 
who  probably  are  not  worthy  of  our 
tender  society  and  association  as  well. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  I  may  say  perhaps 
we  could  suggest  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment  that  instead  of  massive  retaliation 
their  motto  should  be  "massive  exas- 
peration." 

FLAMMABLE  FABRICS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  ChmwiKLa], 
is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
correspondence  I  have  received  from  the 


Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  and  a  New  York  importing  firm 
indicates  to  me  that  the  movement  is 
being  revived  to  weaken  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  by  exempting  Ughtwelght 
silk  scarves  from  Its  provisions. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  long 
taken  the  position  that  nothing  should 
be  done  to  weaken  this  act.  which  was 
developed  to  safeguard  the  public  and 
protect  persons  from  suffering  and  death 
by  fire.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  man- 
ufacturers, the  act  was  amended  by  th« 
83d  Congress  to  lower  somewhat  its 
standards,  but  even  with  this,  certain 
lightweight  silk  scarves  could  not  com- 
ply and  efforts  were  put  forward  last 
year  to  grant  them  outright  exemption. 

At  that  time  I  voiced  strong  objections 
to  any  further  emasculation  of  the  act. 
and  was  supported  by  textile  labor 
groups  and  certain  manufacturers.  We 
were  successful  in  defeating  this  move 
by  way  of  an  amendment  that  would 
have  exempted  such  scarves  from  iu 
provisions.  A  rule  to  bring  up  the  bill 
for  House  action  was  overwhelmingly 
rejected. 

TexUles  importers  and  distributors, 
moved  by  economic  considerations  are 
apparently  about  to  renew  their  fight, 
and  thus  free  for  sale  and  distribution 
in  this  country.  miUions  of  dollars  of  in- 
ventory in  stocks,  here  and  abroad,  that 
do  not  meet  the  act's  requirements. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  reasoning 
that  because  there  is  no  record  of  any- 
one having  been  burned  seriously  by 
having  one  of  these  scarves  ignite,  or 
that  a  scarf  knotted  about  the  neck 
could  be  easily  removed  should  such  an 
incident  occtir.  this  Is  sufficient  cause  to 
dilute  this  law.  enacted  only  after  years 
of  study  and  effort. 

The  time  to  act  is  before  tragedy 
strikes  and  lives  needlessly  lost.  Locking 
the  bam  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen 
may  prevent  similar  recurrences,  but  we 
have  m  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  the 
protection  to  prevent  tragedy.  Are  we 
then  going  to  throw  this  away  and  wait 
unUI  flame  searing  death  strikes  some 
child  or  woman,  and  moves  us  again  to 
clamor  for  the  protection  we  once  had 
and  wUlfully  relinquished? 

I  want  to  reiterate  here  and  now.  I 
will  never  withdraw  from  the  position 
that  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  must 
not  be  further  weakened,  that  no  item 
of  wearing  apparel,  and  a  scarf  knotted 
about  the  throat  assuredly  rests  in  that 
category,  shall  be  exempted  from  its  ' 
provisions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Japanese 
people  with  all  theh-  technical  skill,  their 
ingenuity  and  inventiveness,  cannot  de- 
velop processes  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  produce  a  lightweight 
scarf  that  would  meet  the  standards  of 
the  act.  But  until  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  Uke  this  step,  I  will  continue  to 
fight  for  the  scarves'  exclusion  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  products  of  any  man- 
ufacturers. domesUc  or  foreign,  wh^ch  do 
not  meet  its  standards;  to  safeguard  the 
lives  of  the  men.  women  and  children 
who  may  become  the  izmocent  victims  of 
human  negligence  and  greed. 
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CHARLBBTOWN  (MASS.)  BOYS' 
CLUB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  HouSe.  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  OIYkill] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  25 
years  ago  since  I  Joined  the  Boys'  Club 
of  Charlestown.  Mass.  I  ifemember  the 
dues — 1  cent  a  year,  the  greatest  bargain 
a  boy  could  get — swimming,  basketball, 
gym— everything  to  attract  and  brighten 
the  heart  of  a  growing  boy — Nate  Hur- 
witz.  a  great  athlete,  stem  disciplinarian, 
admired  and  respected  by  all  the  boys. 
Many  fine  men  were  molded  In  the 
Charlestown  Boys'  Club. 

In  the  February  issue  of  Reader's  Di- 
gest there  is  an  article  in  praise  of  boys' 
clubs.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
amount  of  good  boys'  clubs  do,  but  the 
article  indicts  the  citizens  of  Charles- 
town. many  of  whom  are  the  parents  of 
today's  members  of  that  boys'  club. 

Charlestown  is  a  small  community, 
historically  famous  and  a  part  of  Boston 
proper.  A  great  number  of  its  citizens 
earn  their  living  either  alt  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard,  or  on  the  waterfront. 
Hardworkiiig,  honest,  and  sincere,  the 
people  of  Charlestown  are  devout  in 
their  religion,  which  is  mostly  Catholic. 
Their  family  Ufe  is  clean  and  strong, 
built  on  a  love  of  God  and  country,  acd 
ever  respectful  of  the  laws  of  man. 

So  incensed  are  the  people  of  Charles- 
town at  the  unjust  criticism,  the  deliber- 
ate falsehoods,  and  the  in^iccurate  mis- 
statements, that  a  citizens'  meeting  was 
held  to  discuss  the  article,  and  to  urge 
the  editors  of  the  Reader's  Digest  to  print 
a  retraction.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
Join  with  them,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Reader's  Digest  will  si>eedlly  retract  the 
erroneous  statements  and  correct  the 
wrong  which  they  have  done.  The 
Reader's  Digest  has  not  told  the  truth 
to  its  readers.  It  has  printed  an  article 
using  manufactured  figures  to  color  a 
story  which  have  maligmed  the  good 
name  and  respect  of  all  pf  the  decent 
citizens  of  Charlestown.  The  American 
people  have  always  guarded  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  but  they  demand  that  we 
have  an  honest  press. 

I  am  enclosing  two  articles  from  the 
Boston  Pilot,  the  ofiBcial  newspaper  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Boston,  which  I  wish 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.         i 

The  articles  follow:         | 
(Prom  the  Boston  Pilot  of  Pebruary  18,  IBM] 
RKAoaa's  DiGKST  Has  "Clubbco"  Chabljstowm 
(By  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  T.  McColgan,  Ph.  D.) 

(The  author,  a  native  of  Charlestown  and 
presently  director  of  NaEareth,  Is  a  recog- 
nized scholar  who  haa  done  extenaive  re- 
search on  questions  of  social  science.) 

"Club"  is  variously  defined  by  Webster  as 
"a  weapon  for  delivering  rough  blows";  an 
association  of  persons  to  promote  a  common 
object."  In  the  title  "Boys'  Clubs  of  Boston" 
the  term  obviously  is  used  In  the  latter  sense. 
However,  without  any  publicly  noted  dissent 
on  the  part  of  this  association's  administra- 
tors, the  Boys'  Club  has  been  recently  used 
as  a  weapon  for  delivering  some  very  rough 
blows  at  at  least  two  sections  of  Beaton, 
namely.  South  Boston  and  Cbsrlestown. 

The  attack  was  launched  In  the  February 
1956  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  in  an  article  by 


roving  editor  WUllam  L.  Whit*.  Mr.  Whits 
begins  the  aaault  by  mentioning  South  Boa- 
ton,  "where  oopa  onee  went  in  pairs."  Aa  a 
secret  admirer  of  the  people  of  South  Boatoo. 
I  am  otttaln  that  their  stature  is  not  leaa 
noble,  their  virtues  not  leas  numerous  and 
rich  than  are  thoae  of  the  people  of  Charles- 
town. I  would  be  presumptuous,  perhapa,  to 
apeak  for  them,  but  I  am  a  native  and  life- 
long resident  of  Charlestown. 

Having  dealt  with  South  Boston.  Mr.  White 
tiu-ns  to  my  "home  town"  and  writes: 

The  nearby  Charlestown  district  Is  a  square 
mUe,  bounded  by  two  rivers  and  a  harbor, 
noted  for  ita  tough  characters.  Many  broken 
families  live  here,  and  It  has  the  fourth  high- 
est adult  crime  rate  In  the  State.  Tet.  be- 
cause It  also  (Blc)  has  a  Boys'  Club  it  Is  third 
from  the  bottom  In  JuvenUe  crime,  wldch 
last  year  dropped  ancth^  7  percent  whUe  lU 
adult  crime  rate  roee. 

The  Impressions  thus  conveyed  to  the 
reading  public  throughout  the  country  are 
crueUy  false.  The  evil  Is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  Reader's  Digest  policy  provides  no 
hope  of  retraction  nor  fair  opportunity  for 
retort.  In  the  hope  that  In  some  slight  way 
the  reputation  of  a  maligned  community 
may  be  repaired,  I  offer  this  document. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  while  I  dis- 
avow Mr.  White's  characterization  of  Charles- 
town and  lament  Mr.  Burger's  collaboration 
therein.  I  Join  both  of  them  with  alacrity  In 
acclaiming  the  easily  verified  achlevementa 
of  the  Boys'  Clubs  which  on  the  local  level 
were  launched  in  New  England  nearly  100 
years  ago.  and  whose  national  organization. 
The  Boys'  Club  of  America,  formed  In  1906, 
Is  celebrating  its  golden  Jubilee  this  year. 

It  is  Indeed  regrettable  that  an  article 
dedicated  to  the  laudable  task  of  publi- 
cizing the  work  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  should 
be  marred  by  gross  distortions  of  truth,  out- 
rageously Illogical  conclusions,  unwarranted 
alurs  and  gratuitous  assumptions. 

SAINTS   AND   SINNEHS 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deny  ttuit  Charles- 
town has  had  its  sinners.  However,  I  do 
believe  that  if  these  poor  souls  were  to 
crush  their  besetting  sin  by  becoming  totally 
abstinent  (and  I  don't  mean  from  chocolate), 
especially  if  their  good  resolutions  were  sec- 
onded by  local  tavern  keepers  who  coopera- 
tively might  close  their  emporla  and  depart 
to  other  pursuits  in  their  distant,  "dry," 
suburban  habitats,  then  Charlestown  would 
be  truly  the  land  oZ  saints.  Indeed,  It  has 
had  and  still  has  more  than  its  share  of 
them  in  spite  of  prevailing  temptations. 

Charlestown  family  life  has  traditionally 
been  strong,  pure,  fruitful  and  Integral. 
Crimes  of  a  sexual  nature  have  been  almost 
nonexistent.  Deliberate  crimes  of  violence 
have  been  remarkably  rare  among  her 
citizens. 

Surely  the  Reader's  Digest  would  not 
wish  to  ascribe  to  Charlestown  the  evUs,  and 
evUdoers,  at  the  State's  prison.  Surely  the 
denlsens  of  the  "clubs"  on  Chelsea  Street, 
Main  Street  and  Sullivan  Square  are  not  rep- 
resentative Charlestownlans.  These  institu- 
tions unfortunately  and  much  to  the  dismay 
of  Its  citizens  are  In  Charlestown,  they  are 
definitely 'not  of  It.  Charlestown  serves  as 
a  crossroads  leading  directly  from  the  heart 
of  Boston  to  the  north.  Dally  an  estimated 
quarter  million  travelers  use  .Its  streets. 
Surely,  the  moral  missteps  of  these  strangers 
should  not  be  cited  agalnt  the  reputation 
of  our  native  sons. 

When  one  thinks  of  Charlestown,  it  Is 
not  Images  of  the  delinquent  or  dissolute 
that  fiood  one's  mind.  One  recalls  hard- 
working men  who  earn  their  daily  bread  on 
the  docks.  In  the  Navy  Yard,  In  the  freight 
yards,  and  elsewhere  In  public  or  private  em- 
ployment. ThMc  men  are  faithful  to  their 
f  amlllea.  their  Ood  and  f  eUow  men.  A  sim- 
ple priest  walking  throuf^  the  streets  of 
Charlestown  finds  a  nonsalutlng  passerby  as 


rare  as  does  an  admiral  aboard  his  flagship. 
And  no  admiral  could  be  half  so  proud  to 
be  saluted  by  a  fellow  eervlceman  as  I  am 
to  be  greeted  with  a  "Oood  morning.  Tour 
Reverenoe,"  by  the  longshoreman  whose 
mammoth  left  hand  has  just  passed  over 
his  mouth  to  remove  a  favorite  corncob 
while  hU  right  hand  doOs  that  now  nire 
bit  of  masculine  attire,  a  hat  or  oap. 

The  wives  of  these  men  are  at  home 
"keeping  house"  and  rearing  the  prlesU. 
nuns,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  airmen,  businessmen,  and 
women  of  tomorrow. 

Tee.  there  Is  an  occaalonal  adult  and  Jwre- 
nUe  black  sheep.  That  thi^  are  not  more 
la  certainly  not  the  achievement  eolely  of 
the  boys'  club  as  the  Reader's  Digest  writers 
would  seem  to  allege. 

PARZNTS    ANO    PAXISHES 

That  Charlestown  Is  a  law-abiding  com- 
munity of  earnest  citizens  of  modest  means 
Is  due  mainly  to  the  good  fathers  and  moth- 
ers whose  name  Is  legion.  They  are  aided 
and  abetted  in  their  task  by  three  well-knit, 
finely  organized  parishes  served  by  a  dozen 
or  more  zealous  diocesan  priests  who  care 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  town.  You 
see,  Charlestown  is  predominantly  Catho- 
lic. For  Its  Protestant  brethren  there  are 
available  the  ministrations  of  several 
churches  and  devoted  clergymen.  There  are 
no  Jewish  religious  facilities. 

Nearly  60  nuns  staff  3  parochial  schools 
wherein  over  1.800  children  are  taught.  Ad- 
ditional hundreds  of  children  are  Instructed 
and  edified  by  scores  of  dedicated  and  tal- 
ented public-school  Instructors. 

Nine  Little  Sisters  of  the  Assumption  lit- 
erally fly  on  their  errands  of  mercy  ^to  the 
sick.  The  poor  in  worldly  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual goods  are  sponsored  and  succored  by 
fellow  laymen  In  conferences  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  men  and  women 
In  parish  units  of  the  Legion  of  Mary. 

"The  parochial  units  of  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  annually  boast  of  champions' 
In  swimming,  basketball,  baseball,  scouting, 
etc.,  but  they  are  prouder  still  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  saintly  lives  and  good  citi- 
zenship of  all  their  members. 

In  this  good  work  the  local  boys*  club 
plays  an  important  and  praiseworthy  role, 
but  it  is  not  a  preponderant  one.  Most  cer- 
tainly it  Is  not  the  sole  community  agency 
promoting  good  and  preventing  delinquent 
conduct.  Yes,  there  are  many  character 
building  agencies  laboring  hard  In  Charles- 
town.    These  include  the  boys'  club. 

CHABACTZa 

But  what  4s  this  entity  character  that 
they  are  helping  to  produce?  Mr.  Arthur 
Burger,  executive  director  of  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  Boston  is  quoted  by  Mr.  White  In  the 
Reader's  Digest  as  being  of  the  opinion 
that — 

"Character  Is  something  that  is  caught, 
not  taught.  If  a  boy  doesn't  catch  it  from 
his  parents,  it  rubs  off  on  him  from  other 
boys  and  club  leaders." 

Most  respectfully,  and  I  hope  not  pre- 
sumptuously, in  speaking  for  the  citizens 
of  Charlestown,  I  would  say  that  they  do  not 
think  of  character  as  an  acquired  veneer — 
certainly  it  is  not  caught  Uke  chalk  from  a 
billiard  stick.  Rather  do  they  think  of 
character  as  life  dominated  by  principles  as 
distinguished  from  life  dominated  by  Im- 
pulse from  within  and  our  circumstances 
from  without.  These  principles  are  concep- 
tions of  right  and  duty,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
mind,  branded  In  consciousness,  brooded 
over — elevated  into  standards  of  Judgment, 
taste,  feeling  and  action,  and  oonslstentiy 
applied  to  life. 

A  collection  of  principles  eorerlng  aU  de- 
partmenU  of  Ufe  constitutes  an  Ideal.  A 
man  of  principle  is.  therefore,  a  man  with  an 
IdeaL     The  people  of  Charlestown  bdlev* 
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tlMt  tlier*  eannot  be  lofty  ebanetar  irtfUou^ 
blgb  KtMls.  for  Ideala  m  Um  MucpiinU  ae- 
eoKllrif  to  whlcb  w*  build  our  eharvetor. 
To  be  oMctlv*  and  worOtwbil*.  tb«  Mcala 
a»u«C  b«  not  BMraly  pictured.  MlBlNd  and 
longed  for.  they  must  be  embodied  In  •  aet 
Of  deOnlte  prtnelple*  dotnlnatlnff  life  end 
reeulUBf  In  ehatBcter.  Aecordlngly  ae  Ibetr 
Ideale  and  prtnclplee  are  good  or  bad.  people 
have  g:ood  or  bad  character. 

The  people  of  Ctaarlaatown  consider  that 
tn  the  taek  of  character  formation,  the  two 
rich  raeourcee  are  the  family  and  religion. 
The  home  le  the  primeval  echool.  It  Is  the 
beet,  the  moet  hallowed,  and  the  moet  po- 
tential of  all  the  academies:  and  the  parent — 
•apccliUly  the  mother — Is  the  first,  the  most 
tnflnential.  and  the  aaost  cherished  of  aU 
teachers. 

Charlrstowulans  feel  that  the  most  whole- 
some and  the  most  lasting  Influence  Is  exer- 
cised on  children  by  parents  of  good  char- 
acter, for  where  precept  Is  supplemented  by 
personal  practice,  the  parental  e^cample  be- 
gets the  respect  and  lore  of  the  child  and 
remains  a  guide,  an  tnsptratlon.  a  protec- 
tion and  an  enobllng  Influence  amid  the 
dangers  and  pitfalls  of  life.  Parents  must 
be  strong,  alert  and  steady.  They  must  ap- 
preciate the  need  of  constant  personal  su- 
pervision and  care  of  their  children.  They 
must  be  ready  to  administer  discipline  and 
correction  where  neeeseary.  For  says  the 
wise  man  of  the  scripture: 

"Folly  ts  bound  up  In  the  heart  of  a  child, 
and  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  It  away." 
(Proverbs  szll:  \Z.) 

My  fellow  townsmen  feel  that  within  the 
borne  religion  should  be  a  gutdlng  force  la 
the  life  of  youth,  and  a  chief  asaet  In  that 
constructive  guidance  which  Is  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  delinquency.  There  Is  no  sub* 
atltutc  for  the  true  function  ol  religion  In 
supplying  ethical  and  religious  guidance  to 
youth.  Tber*  can  be  no  guartintead  security 
against  crime,  there  can  be  no  moral  security 
VBleai  there  Is  a  defl&lte.  vitalised,  mor^l 
aystem  rastlnf  on  the  solid  reck  of  religion. 
Bellgkm  fnmlahed  the  highest  ideals  of  ccn- 
duct  and  the  beet  motlvee  fur  following 
thoee  Ideals. 

I  believe  that  traditionally  the  home  and 
the  church  have  been  hard  at  work  tn 
CbarlestovQ  —  forming  consistently  good 
ebaracter. 

I  most  humbly,  sincerely,  and  aseuredly 
feel  that  their  efforts.  aiUcd  to  a  degree 
by  the  local  boys'  cub  have  been  uniformly 

A  great  man  once  said: 

"A  man  should  b3  proud  of  the  place  In 
which  he  lives,  and  live  so  that  the  place 
win  be  protid  of  him." 

There  are  many,  many  youths  in  Charles- 
town  who  feel  tbie  way.  And  a«  their  neigh- 
bor. I  wcnild  like  to  stand  and  be  counted 
With  them. 

'  Fob  CRAaLasTOWN 

The  Ebrroa  or  thx  Ph.ot: 

Tour  editorial  In  the  Fehraary  11  Issue 
Of  the  Pilot  captioned  "Causes  and  Conclu- 
sions." wiu  the  first  ray  of  hope  to  a  much 
maligned  citizenry  who  have  been  arraigned 
before  the  readers  of  the  national  publica- 
tion, the  Reader's  Digest,  as  citizens  of  a  town 
which  ranks  fourth  In  this  State  in  adult 
crime. 

It  la  easy  for  any  group  to  point  out  to 
the  world  the  work  which  they  do  and  It  la 
far  easier  to  claim  all  the  good  effects  of 
this  work  In  a  commimlty  while  completely 
hiding  the  bad  features  behind  a  shroud  of 
silence. 

The  decent  people  of  Charlestown  and  to 
me  that  means  all  the  people  In  Charles- 
town,  have  no  criticism  of  the  local  boys 
cluh.  they  have  done  and  are  doing  a  good 
Job.  but  for  the  people  In  charge  of  this 
club  to  claim  that  It  is  only  because  of  this 
club  that  the  Juvenile  dellncniency  rate  la 


CbasleeCowii  Is  among  tba  lowest,  ts  a  delib- 
erate falsahooJ.  and  thetr  statement  eannot 
be  proven  by  facts  or  ftgures. 
^We  bave  In  Charlestown.  S  Catholle  and  t 
Frotestant  ehuiehcs.  serving  the  reilgloue 
needs  of  our  people,  all  of  theee  parlshee 
Bave  programs  to  help  their  young  people. 
It  Is  true  that  none  of  theee  parishes  can 
aVord  to  have  a  swimming  pool  or  a  gymna- 
sium, neither  do  they  have  the  great  cushion 
of  the  Red  Feather  Community  Fund  aid. 
and  must  by  neceaalty  tlmlt  these  actlvltlee 
on  the  ability  of  their  partahloners  to  finance 
such  programs,  but  these  limited  acttvtues 
pay  off.  and  when  our  people  send  their 
children  to  the  boys'  club,  the  club  officials 
will  find  a  fairly  deeent  bey  to  deal  with, 
one  usually  w?'!!  versed  In  how  to  conduct 
himself  properly  and  honorably. 

We  have  Iri  Charieetown  S  parochial  and 
7  public  schools,  the  nuns  and  the  teachers 
In  these  echools  have  done  an  eaemplary 
Job  in  assisting  us  In  the  molding  of  the 
character  of  our  children,  these  sch<x>l8  are 
filled  with  good,  decent  and  honest  chil- 
dren, who  come  from  good  and  respectable 
homes,  which  are  presided  over  by  God- 
fearing. God-loving  and  law-ablfhni;  parents. 
parenU.  who.  althoutOi  they  respect  the  good 
work  accomplished  by  the  local  boys  club, 
yet  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  correctional 
institution,  nor  do  we  feel  that  they  have 
the  right  to  take  over  our  dutlea  as  good 
parents. 

It  waa.  It  U  and  It  ever  ahall  be  our  God 
given  right  to  bring  up  our  children  to  love 
and  respect  God  and  His  church,  to  love 
and  reepcct  their  percnu.  their  lirothers  and 
sisters  aiut  their  homen.  and  to  jirotect  and 
cherish  tUe  ri,:hu  oX  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  This  Is  o\ur  Charlestown  heritage. 
passed  down  from  geaeraUon  to  generatkm 
and  jealously  guarded  by  our  people. 

To  heap  coals  of  dertelon  on  such  a  people. 
because  of  a  few  IsoUteU  Inatancee.  by  such  a 
national  publication  as  the  Reader  •  Digest, 
and  whipped  up  to  a  song  of  hate  and  In- 
temperance by  lu  roving  reporter.  Is  a  rank 
ln.u.ttce.     It  Ihould  be  retracted. 

This  past  week  a  group  of  Charlestown 
eltlsens  met  to  dtscitss  this  article,  among 
this  KToup  were  priests,  ministers,  the  clerk 
and  the  probatl'->n  officer  of  the  local  court, 
the  captain  of  the  police  our  local  repreeen- 
tatlve.  and  a  croup  of  public  spirited  citizens. 
It  was  found  that  the  Ri  ader's  Digest  figures 
on  ad  alt  crime  in  our  town  were  completely 
false,  and  that  a  letter  ihall  be  sent  to  the 
Digest  requesting  them  to  send  thetr  roving 
reporter  to  us.  and  to  write  a  story  about 
the  good  people  In  CharU>«town.  We  feel  that 
one  monthly  edition  of  the  Dlgeet  would 
prove  Insufficient  to  record  our  good  deeds. 

The  Pilot  editorial  survfets  caution:  It  la 
sound  advice:  any  group  claiming  credit  for 
the  lack  of  Juvenile  delinquency  In  one  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  because  of  the  activity  In 
which  they  are  InteresUd.  should  be  ready 
to  aasimne  the  failure  of  their  activity  tn 
some  other  section  of  a  city  where  JuvenUe 
delinquency  and  also  adult  delinquency  are 
much  higher  than  In  poor  abuced  Charles- 
town. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  patience  and 
attention,  I  remain. 

JosarH  W.  McCaaTHT. 
CHAaLBsrrowN.  « 


THE     SMALL    BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from  West 

VirglnJa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BUTmSIDS.  Mr.  8p«tker.  X  want 
to  take  this  opportunMy  to  call  to  the 
attention  ol  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
a  letter  addressed  to  our  distincukhed 
eolleacue.  the  Honorable  Wrioht  Pat- 
man,  from  a  coosUtuent  of  mine.  The 
letter  is  well  written  and.  I  believe,  aelf- 
explanatory. 

FnavAAT  32. 1950. 
The  Honorable  Wwcht  Patman, 
House  of  Refrtsmtatir^a. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

IfT  DBAa  Ma.  Fatmam:  A  few  weeks  ago 
our  frland.  Congressman  Bosnsiob.  sent  us 
a  copy  of  the  CoNcaaa&ioMAL  Raooaa  of  Jan'- 
uary  18.  calimg  to  my  attention  your  address 
to  the  House  of  Reprezentatives  with  refer- 
ence to  matters  pertaining  to  small  business. 

Being  a  small  mannfacturer.  in  business 
for  the  past  10  years,  and  being  a  principal 
supplier  to  various  Government  agendea.  in- 
cluding Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  we  hava 
had  more  than  our  share  of  experiences  la 
the  manner  by  which  small  businees  la 
treated  by  these  various  organizations.  Ws 
have  had  some  very  pleasant  relations  with 
several  branches  of  the  Navy,  along  with 
Army  ordnance.  On  the  other  band,  ws 
have  had  some  very  disappointing  and  dta- 
gustlng  experiences  with  other  agencies 
along  with  the  SmaU  Business  Admlntotra- 
Uon. 

I  am  sure  rmall  manufacturers  through- 
out the  country  npprccUte  the  efTorts  of  yott 
and  your  associates  In  behalf  of  malnUlnlng 
free  enterprise  and  a  democratic  form  of 
businees.  I  alao  believe  the  amjorlty  at 
soaall  manufacturers  agree  there  la  a  deflnlts 
n'^d  in  thu  country  for  btg  industries  end 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will  dany  this 
fact;  however,  as  Mr.  Fair  less  ones  told  me^ 
the  backbone  oX  United  SUtas  Stssl's  busl- 
nevs  is  bared  on  support  they  have  gotten 
from  the  thousands  of  small  firms.  We  In 
small  businees  sincerely  hope  you  will  con- 
Unue  the  tia»  work  you  have  undertaken  and 
we  only  hope  this  pressure  will  not  be  lat  up 
until  yoxxr  objective  U  accomplUhed. 

In  reference  to  the  Small  Bustiiess  AdmlB- 
UUatlon.  I  havs  had  several  occasions  to  re- 
quest help  from  this  organization,  as  weU  as 
knowing  other  retponslble  firms  who  Uks- 
wlse  seeked  help,  in  every  Instance  we  were, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  turned  down. 
It  esrtalnly  u  disgusUng  to  ass  an  organisa- 
tion which  has  bean  set  up  by  Congreas  for 
tha  purpose  of  contributing  certain  banaflta 
to  smaU  buslners  not  fulfill  its  obUgaUon. 

I  am  more  than  convinced  that  Small 
Businees  Administration  la  the  most  useless 
of  all  agencies  f  ponsored  by  the  Government. 
This  organization  U  manned  by  broken  down 
**•"*•"  who  are  not  capable  of  earning  a 
llvelUiood  ouUlde  of  a  Government  agency, 
along  with  political  appointees  consisting  of 
^^y*n  and  so-called  professional  experts 
who  are  likewise  incompetent  and  unable 
to  earn  a  respectable  living  in  competition 
with  other  men  in  their  profetslon.  It  Is  too 
bad  that  more  of  your  aseoclates  In  the 
House,  aa  well  as  Senate,  do  not  take  tha 
time  to  really  investigate  that  hornet  s  nest. 

We   certainly   wish    you   every   success   in 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  smaJl  business  and 
U  we  can  be  of  help  at  any  time,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely. 

La  Jo^  MANuracTiraiNC  Co., 
Bam  PoLrrANo.  President. 


APPLAUSE  FOB  THE  HONORABLE  A. 
FKRN66-ISERN,  RESHJENT  COM- 
MI5SIONER.  COMMONWEALTH  OP 
PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  81EM1W8KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a?k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
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remarks,    and    to    Include    extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
these  few  minutes  to  applaud  the  Honor- 
able A.  FE«if6s-IsERi«,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

His  exposition  of  the  delicate  situation 
confronting  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico 
In  their  use  of  the  English  li^nguage  im- 
pressed me.  J 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  tn  the  House 
join  with  me  in  applauding  our  friend 
and  colleague,  the  doctor.  The  corre- 
spondence which  follows  discloses.  I  be- 
lieve, the  reason  for  my  enthusiasm: 

CoNoacss  or  thx  United  States, 

House  or  REPaesENTATivas, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  23,  1959. 
Hon.  ALraxo  D.  Sieminski, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAB  CoLLBACxrs !  Thank  you  for  your  warm 
and  friendly  postal  card  in  reply  to  my 
letter  of  February  18.  It  was  because  I  re- 
gard you  as  a  friend  that  I  felt  I  could  write 
you  with  such  frankness.  I  knew,  of  coiirse, 
that  there  must  be  a  mlsunderrtandlng  and 
your  message  in  reply  shows  that  most  cer- 
tainly there  was. 

Tou  have  been  to  Puerto  Rico  and  you 
have  observed  firsthand  our  attitudes  and 
how  close  we  feel  to  our  continental  brothers. 
Tou  have  always  exhibited  friendliness  to  us 
and  undersundlng  of  our  problems,  and  It  is 
in  this  spirit  I  feel  that  we  in  the  Congress 
can  work  together  toward  worthwhile  ob- 
jectives and  in  harmony  of  effort. 
Sincerely  always, 

A.  naiMda-IIssaif. 
Resident  Cornmitsioner. 

P.  B. — Tss;  I  see  now  the  other  pages  of 
the  REcoao.    No  disagreement. 

Thanks  again. 

FUN  6s. 

House  or  RcpBBsnrrATfna. 

UWITBD    STATas    Coi*OI 

rebruarm  16,  185«. 
Ron.  A.  FESitds-Israir,  ' 

Mesident  Commissioner, 

Commonicealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mt  Diab  DocToa,  Fkicno,  and  Coixbaotts: 
Patriot  that  you  are.  man  of  courage,  you  who 
know  your  Job  as  you  know  your  people  and 
your  beautiful  country  (over  much  of  which 
I  flew),  to  you,  who  looks  after  the  Interests 
of  your  people  and  your  country  as  you  did 
so  magnlflcently  in  your  brave  and  splendid 
letter  of  February  16.  195«.  what  more  could 
one  say  but  "Thanks,"  "Thanks  for  drawing 
our  hearts  and  our  minds  closer,  cloeer  to 
thoee  goals  each  of  us  must  travel  In  the 
future  we  vision  for  ourselves.'  May  Its 
brilliance  and  fullneas  bring  \u  Joy  and  glad 
tidings. 

Your  friend,  always.  I 

AlTSBO  D.   SlEMnvSKI. 

If  ember  of  Congress,  13th,  New  Jersey. 
P.  8. — Did  you  note  my  remarks  on  page 
460-461  of  the  hearings? 

A.  D.  8. 

CoNOBXss  or  THK  UNrm  Statks. 

House  or  RxPRESurrATTvas. 
Wtuhington,  D.  C,  February  16, 1956. 
Hon.  Ai.niB>  D.  Sikiiinski, 
IfOttM  o/  Jtepresenfatiper, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  DBAS  CoNoaassitAN  Siemiivskx:  My  at- 
tenUon  has  been  directed  to  your  statement 
concerning  Puerto  Rico,  which  appears  on 
page  362.  on  the  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


on  Monday,  January  28.  1956,  in  considering 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  related  agencies. 

I  regret  that  I  must  disagree  with  the  con- 
cepts of  your  statement.  I  am  sure  you 
would  welcome  further  information  to  sub- 
stantiate the  reasons  for  my  disagreement. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  self- 
governing  sovereign  community  within  the 
United  States  federative  political  system.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  compact,  and 
Samoa,  a  possession  of  the  United  States, 
have  such  different  political  status;  different 
social  conditions,  different  hUtorlcal  and 
cultural  backgrounds;  their  peoples  respec- 
tively are  so  widely  different,  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  establishing  a  parallel. 

As  you  may  have  noted,  during  the  entire 
hearings  on  the  Territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, not  a  single  item  was  presented  for  which 
appropriations  by  the  Federal  Government 
were  sought  specifically  for  Puerto  Rico. 
While  Federal  money  is  appropriated  for  the 
operation  of  the  local  governments  of  the 
Territories  and  possessions,  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  pay  the 
full  cost  of  their  Commonwealth  government 
with  their  own  taxes. 

Federal  monies  are  spent  in  Puerto  Rico, 
not  as  specific  appropriations  for  Puerto 
Rico,  but  rather  because  Puerto  Rloo  is  a 
participant  In  the  United  States  Federal 
system,  and  the  Federal  GovemoMnt  has 
certain  functions  in  Puerto  Rico  as  It  does 
in  continental  United  States.  Such  Federal 
expenses  may  be  classified  In  three  main 
groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Expenses  for  national  defense.  There 
are  strategic  United  States  mUltary  bases  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

3.  Kxpensss  for  Fsdsral  civilian  agendas 
operating  in  Puerto  Rico.  (As  to  these  ex- 
penses, I  know  there  is  a  strong  fsellng 
amongst  leaders  In  Ptierto  Rico,  that  when- 
ever a  reexamination  of  the  present  economic 
and  political  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rloo  may  ba  tm- 
dertaken,  Puerto  Rico  should  insist  upon  as-' 
sumlng  ss  many  of  these  obligations  as  in 
thetr  nattire  can  properly  be  assumed  and 
administered  by  the  Commonwealth  Oov' 
emmeht;  of  course,  without  in  any  way 
altering  the  fundamental  relationships  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  United  SUtes,  but 
with  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Federal 
Government  of  any  expense  in  Puerto  Rloo, 
which  Puerto  Rico  may  Itself  be  able  to 
carry.) 

3.  Federal  contributions  to  programs  car- 
ried out  under  grant-in-aid  laws,  which  of 
cotirse,  are  as  much  of  national  as  of  local 
Interest.  In  each  case,  Puerto  Rico  must 
pay  Its  share  at  least  by  the  same  proportion 
as  in  the  States.  (In  the  case  of  public  wel- 
fare assistance  and  the  school  lunch- 
program,  the  formula  applied  to  Puerto  Rico 
is  not  as  llt)eral  as  that  applied  to  the  mem- 
ber States  of  the  Union  or  to  the  Territories 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska.) 

There  Is  no  question  that  Puerto  Rico  de- 
rives great  benefits  from  its  status  as  a 
Commonwealth  within  the  United  States 
political  system,  and  from  the  relationships 
BO  created.  However,  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  did  not  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  benefits  of  our  noble  associ- 
ation are  reciprocal. 

We  are  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  residents  of 
New  Jersey  are  citizens  of  the  State  and  of 
the  UiUted  States.  As  United  States  citi- 
zens, we  are  under  the  same  obligation  to 
defend  the  Nation  as  are  the  citizens  of  a 
State.  And  we  have  always  answered  the  call 
without  equivocation.  The  record  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcana  in  the  recent  conflict  in  Ko- 
rea Is  second  to  none.  Puerto  Rico  Is  a 
hulwaiit  of  the  United  States  in  the  Carib- 
bean; for  the  Panama  Canal,  a  vital  spot  in 
our  defense. 


Puerto  Rico  is  one  of  the  best  overseas 
m^rkeU  of  the  United  States,  in  fact,  the 
sixth-best  in  the  New  World.  Our  annual 
ptirchases  from  the  United  States  have 
reached  over  half-a-blUlon  dollars,  while 
sales  bf  Puerto  Rico's  products  to  the  main- 
land are  well  below  that  figtire.  More  than 
90  percent  of  the  imports  of  Puerto  Rico  orig- 
inate In  the  United  States.  United  States 
goods  enjoy  the  fxUl  protection  of  the  United 
States  tariff  laws. 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  shining  example  to  the 
entire  world  of  how  peoples  of  Spanish  cul- 
ture, traditions,  and  origin  can  maintain  in 
this  new  world  of  ours  their  individualities. 
in  freedom  and  security,  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  free  peoples  of  the  United 
States  mainland. 

With  oiu-  self-imposed  taxes,  we  maintain 
our  own  school  system,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  malnUlns  iU  school 
system.  This  Is  a  tremendous  task  for  us. 
Our  proportionate  school-age  population  la 
much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  United 
States  community  of  compwrable  numbers. 
The  average  Income  In  Puerto  Rico  is  lower 
than  the  lowest  per  capita  Income  in  any 
State.  It  Is  only  about  50  percent  of  that  of 
Mississippi. 

No  Federal  money  Is  appropriated  to  main- 
tain  our  school  system.  However,  not  only 
have  we  endeavored  and  succeeded  to  a- very 
Impressive  extent  In  creating  a  school  system 
that  will  give  educational  opportunity  to  all 
our  children,  but  we  have  the  double  task  of 
teaching  them  the  normal  curriculum  of 
any  school  In  a  modem  country,  plus  a  lan- 
guage other  than  their  vernacular,  from  tha 
very  first  grade  on. 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity for  the  same  reason  New  Jersey,  yotir 
own  State,  is  an  English-speaking  commu- 
nity. The  reaaotu  are  cthtxologlcal  and  an- 
thropological. Tou  can  well  Imagine  what 
this  effort  wotUd  mean  if  New  Jersey  tried 
to  include  in  its  prssent  curriculum  the 
teaching  of  Spanish  in  addition  to  vernacu- 
lar English  and  endeavored  to  make  evetf 
one  of  its  citizens  bilingual  In  both  languages 
of  the  new  world.  We  do  this  of  otir  own 
volition  and  tn  great  eameet  becatiss  we  havs 
chosen  to  live  within  the  United  SUtes  po- 
litical system,  as  a  commonwealth.  Much 
as  we  cherish  our  cultural  traditions  as  a 
people,  we  understand  the  great  value  of  our 
people  becoming  bilingual.  Thus,  they  will 
be  able  to  communicate  freely  with  their 
fellow  citizens  of  the  mainland,  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  desired.  That  is  iffay 
English  is  taught  in  Puerto  Rlean  schools 
from  the  very  first  grade.  In  50  years  ws 
have  reduced  illiteracy  from  80  percent  to 
20  percent;  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
be  literate  in  two  languages.  We  have  been 
reasonably  successful  to  say  the  least. 

To  reconcile  the  foregoing  with  your  state- 
ment that  you  found  evidence  of  little  In- 
terest in  the  English  language  in  Puerto  Rloo, 
is  difficult  for  me.  The  information  given 
you  In  the  sense  that  there  were  115  cracker- 
Jack  instructors  In  Puerto  Rico  and  since 
1952  the  figure  has  fallen  to  around  15,  is  a 
colossal  misinformation.  With  116  instruc- 
tors— whether  they  be  crackerjack  or  not— 
it  would  be  absurd  to  try  to  teach  English  to 
our  present  school  enrollment  of  over  half 
a  million.  We  teach  English  In  Puerto  Rico 
with  the  teachers  we  have,  with  the  teachers 
we  can  afford  to  pay,  and  we  think  that 
Puerto  Rico  Should  be  commended  for  its 
efforts.  About  30  ]>ercent  of  our  budget  is 
dedicated  to  education.  (I  am  attaching  a 
very  interesting  clipping  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  October  19.  1955.  on  this 
matter.) 

-  Puerto  Rico's  Constitution  la  one  of  the 
most  modem  in  the  modem  world.  'tTpon 
its  adoption  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rioo. 
and  the  approval  of  Congress  It  hecame  ef- 
fective on  July  25.  1952.  It  guarantees  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  the  secret  ballot.  Wa 
have  peaceful  elections  every  4  years. 
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iPBUld  bt  by  tbdr 
t 

Th*  taftchlng  at  Bnyltoh  taaa  ti«ti»i«g  «o  do 
'wltti  tiM  •owimmtmtton  b«tiP— u  tlM  lead- 
en of  Um  p«opl«  and  Xtf  paoftlo  tlwim— It—. 
TlUa,  «t  aaMMlty.  araiC  be  eandae|«d  la  Um 
paopto  bwt  nadentaad.  If 
brtwaa  the  laadara  at  thlB 
aad  Ita  paopla  were  to  be  carrtod  In  a 
laaguac*  different  from  Ita  own.  eertatnly 
tba  people  eoold  not  uadefatand  what  tt  waa 
•U  about. 

Tliare  are  no  erlea  of  grlago  In  Paerto 
Kleo;  tbe  word  la  foreign  to  ua.  We  do  not 
ase  tt.  It  la  aot  reaUy  a  Spanish  word. 
It  la  a  Mrxlcaalem.  I  nercr  beard  It  until 
I  caaM  to  tbe  United  Statca.  We  never  call 
our  fellow  eftlaens  of  tbe  mainland  grlngoa. 
We  eonalder  tt  elurged  with  unoompUmen- 
tarr  orertooea.  Tou  nrast  have  heard  of 
it  somewh«re  elae  than  In  Puerto  Blco. 

Tbe  abootlnga  In  Congreaa  were  the  re- 
•tilt  of  tbe  machlnatlona  of  a  handful  of 
extremists  led  by  an  unbalanced,  fanatic 
leader  who  Is  In  prison  In  Puerto  Rico,  con- 
Tlcted  und«n'  Puerto  Rlcan  law  and  by  Puerto 
Rlcan  courts.  Their  Infernal  dolnga  were 
unanimously  eondenmcd  by  tbe  people  of 
Pusrto  Rleo.  To  try  to  establish  any  rela- 
tionship between  their  vltuperable  action 
and  the  present  leadership  of  Puerto  Rico 
la  an  offense  which  I.  In  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  must  detennlnedly 
reject. 

It  la  to  be  deplored  that  during  your  short 
•tay  in  Puerto  Rico  you  nxay  have  been 
ezpoeed  to  so  much  misinformation  as  It 
seems  you  were  given.  However.  I  realize 
that  In  any  community  there  may  always 
be  thoae  who  becauae  of  political  enmlUes 
do  not  seem  to  stop  at  anything  In  their 
eSorU  to  create  misunderstanding  which 
th«y  think  may  accrue  to  thelz  twneflt. 
We  have  them  In  Puerto  Rico,  of  course. 
But  It  la  deplorable  that  they  may  go  so 
tar.  aa  they  seem  to  have  done  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  as  to  try  to  create  misunderstand- 
ing and  distrust  between  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  their  fel- 
low dtiaens  of  the  mainland. 

Sincerely. 

A.  FuRfds-IszBir. 
Jf ember  of  Congreaa.  Resident  Com- 

miaaUmer  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

Puerto  Rico. 

On  page  361  of  the  bearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Represent- 
^aiives  relative  appropriations  for  1957 
for  the  Interior  Department  and  related 
agencies,  on  January  23.  1S>56.  as  previ- 
ously disclosed  in  the  letter  of  the  Hon- 
orable Dr.  A.  FfcHNbs-IsKRir.  my  Interest 
in  the  use  of  the  igngH.«ih  language  by 
citisens  and  nationals  whose  govern- 
ments have  adopted  our  currencgr,  devel- 
oped as  follows: 

Mr.  SnocnrsxT.  Mr.  Lausl,  yon  are  »«fc<T<g 
for  f24.Q28.000.  la  that  ooaectJ 

Mr.  Laiui.  Tea. 

Mr.  auMntami.  Can  yon  tall  aia.  oe  put  ia 
the  record.  wb»t  the  revenuaa  to  tba  Tteaa- 
ury  of  the  United  States  are.  or  havo  beMi. 
In  tbe  last  2  or  S  years  from  tba  tsRitortaa? 

Mr.  LaasL  Taa.  air:  we  wlU  suboalt  that. 

Mr.  HiBMiwi  I  tblnk  tt  la  rather  btiptal 
to  coaplo  Inetaao  with  ODtgoi  If  we  can  g«e 
that  It  mlgbt  enabla  Omgraaa  to  approprtot* 
for  very  worthwhile  propoaltlooa  with  f oUect 
conXldeaoak 
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We  wUl  aapply  th*  laDonaatlon 


Now.  eoBilag  back  to  yoo. 
pou  auks  mantloei  of  peeatlga  la 
ata  twnent.    Xa  wtoat  way  would  that  b« 
BMalfeat? 

X<ows.  We  are  tbe  only  Amfrtran 

TtaTltory  south  of  tha  Kiuator.    We  are  tiM 
only  one  In  the  South  Pacific. 

We  feel,  and  the  Departmeat  of  the  In- 
terior feels,  that  we  should  "i^'^t"'"  an  ad- 
Bilnlstratlon  In  American  Samoa  that  tbe 
United  States  Oovemmcnt  can  be  proud  of. 
and  that  will  hold  up  lu  head  aa  to  lu  abUlty 
to  operate  such  a  territory  aa  wall  as  the  peo- 
ple who  are  operaUng  tboee  terrltorlea 
around  us. 

Mr.  Smnnnu.  Is  that  protlg*  baaed  on 
sizzle,  raaamajazz.  and  display,  or  la  It  based 
on  beneflta  accruing  to  the  people  In  tenxM  of 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  other  stand- 
ards of  living? 

Governor  Lowb.  It  Is  prlndpally  based  on 
the  last  part  of  your  statement,  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  and  the  standards  at  liv- 
ing and  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  Sinsiivsia.  At  the  moment,  the  Dutch, 
the  Prench,  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Biigltsh 
and  tbe  Australlana  do  better  than  we  on 
that,  do  they? 

Governor  Lows.  Ko.  sir:  I  do  not  say  that. 
I  say  that  there  Is  prestige  at  stake  In  thia. 
aad  It  gets  Into  the  budget  question  on  the 
baals  of  adequate  financial  support  to  do  a 
good  job. 

Mr.  SmnitaKi.  Tou  would  not  say  tbat  the 
Dutch,  tbe  Prench,  the  British,  the  Mew  Zea- 
landers and  tbe  Australians  are  (tolag  better 
tlian  we  are? 

Governor  Lows.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  say  that. 
I  think  tbat  010*  administration  of  that  Ter- 
nt<X7  out  there,  once  we  got  away  from  that 
rapid  f  xchange  of  governore.  which  got  to  be 
kind  of  a  laughingstock  in  that  area,  once  we 
got  over  tbat.  and  we  got  where  one  man 
stayed  In  the  place  long  enough  to  do  an 
adequate  Job.  that  our  administration  has 
been  very  good. 

Mr.  SuMiMaai.  What  la  tbe  language  of 
Samoa? 

Governor  Lows.  Samona. 

Mr.  Si£MiN3Ki.  Is  any  effort  made  to  learn 
English  or  to  teach  it  in  the  schools? 

Governor  Lows.  Taa.  sir.  We  teach  Xng- 
lish  as  a  subject  in  all  of  the  achools.  from 
the  third  grade  on  up. 

However,  the  elementary  teachers  are  all 
Samoans  who  do  not  speak  English  very  well 
themselves.  In  the  five  Junior  high  schools 
they  are  all  Samoan  teachers,  but  they  at- 
tempt to  teach  in  BngJlih  In  the  Junior  high 
schools.  We  teach  ail  in  English  in  the  high 
schools. 

Mr.  SizacxMSKx.  What  Is  the  currency  in 
Samoa? 

Governor  Lows.  American  currency. 

Mr.  BauixsKi.  We  face  a  very  senslUve 
point  there.  We  are  dealing  with  something 
that  has  an  American  value,  and.  of  course, 
we  feel  that  we  have  to  maintain  the  local 
customs  and  traditions  In  Samoa.  I  Imagine 
as  education  Increases  more  and  more  they 
might  want  to  know  a  little  more  about  the 
country  whose  currency  is  uaed? 

Governor  Lows.  The  Impact  of  western 
civilisation  la  something  that  continues  to 
Increase.  We  have  owned  this  Territory  for 
65  years,  and  that  has  been  increasing. 

B«r.  SwMiwsia.  I  visited  Puerto  Rico  last 
fau.  and  I  was  told  that.  whUe  once  we  had 
aome  115  crackerjack  Instructors  there  In  the 
»igll8h  language,  since  1932  the  figure  has 
fallen  to  around  15.  One  seema  to  find  little 
interest  In  the  English  language  In  Puerto 
Rico  though  they  are  United  States  citlaena. 
Many  come  up  our  way.  Ttaie  and  money  la 
spent  on  tliem  to  help  fit  ttieni  into  the  cul- 
tunl  and  Induatrlal  pattern  of  the  commu- 
nity. They  use  our  money,  tlwy  need  tt,  and 
they  want  it.  and  yet.  with  the  higher-upe. 
the  extension  of  the  courtesy  cf  teaming  our 
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. aenaa  aot  to  ba  thara.    X  wonder 

where  wa  are  miMing  tbe  boat  In  that  coo- 
la  it  hacaaaa  w«  an  too  far  awayT  Or  la  it 
tbat  with  tha  fnteUlgentsta  alone  itnowlng 
■ngiiab.  they  better  control  tbe  people  and 
keep  them  suapoet  to  eoovenlaat  wiaa  o( 
grlago  tlaai  find  aj^raaaloa  wttlt  T'Tfirtlnga  la 
tbeCongraas. 

Oovcrnor  Lowa.  I  caaaot  apeak  c€  tboaa 
people,  but  It  la  recognized  by  tba  Samoan 
people  tlist  they  mtist  have  a  btUngual 
aodety. 

Mr.  BaaoMMKi.  Off  tbe  record. 

(DlaeaaBloo  off  the  (voord.) 

Mr.  SisaaNsxi.  Do  tbe  Dutch,  tiM  nearh. 
tha  Britlah.  the  New  Zealanders  and  the  Aus- 
tralians make  an  effort  in  the  schools  of  tha 
lilandB  tbat  they  administer,  or  help  to  ad- 
minister, to  ask  tlMt  tlieir  language  ba 
taught?    . 

Governor  Lows.  I  kaow  about  the  Mew 
2>alanders.  the  Australlana.  and  tba  Brlttoh. 
They  do  a  great  deal  of  teaching  of  their 
language.  I  do  not  know  bow  far  tbe  Dutch 
go  In  that  respect,  nor  do  I  know  bow  far 
the  French  go.  but  I  understand  In  Tahiti 
and  New  Caledonia  they  do  teach  Prench  la 
the  schools,  becauae  It  is  one  of  tba  Inter- 
national languages.  None  of  tha  llttla  Island 
languages  are  very  satisfactory  i»ngt^ag^ 
with  which  to  deal  with  outside  nationa.  X 
am  sure  they  all  make  rather  strenuous  ef- 
forts, at  least,  to  bring  some  of  tbam  up  to 
the  place  where  they  can  understand  Knglisb. 
Our  people  understand  tt  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Simufaiu.  It  m^ght  be  Interesting  to 
note  the  move  tliat  la  taking  placa  in  tba 
Caribbean. 

In  3  or  4  years  X  understaiul  that  ttia 
BrltUh  are  going  to  attempt  to  take  all  of 
their  poaseaslons  down  there,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  Bermuda,  and  Incorporate  them 
in  a  commonwealth  setup  and  send  an  am- 
bassador to  Washington  to  represent  them. 
That  means  that  they  will  have  unlimited 
right  of  entrance  to  the  Unlt«Hl  States,  that 
they  will  be  coming  up  here  and  find  ready 
work  on  our  farms.  In  oiu'  factories  and  in 
our  homes.  They  know  the  King's  English. 
and  speak  with  accents  like  Oxford  grad- 
uates. TTiey  will  be  taking  our  money  out, 
sending  it  to  British  pof^sesslons  in  the  Carib- 
bean. It  wUl  not  be  going  In  like  volume  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Cuba,  and  other  of  our  frtends. 
If  a  depreaslon  hits  Cuba  or  Puerto  Rico  their 
people  have,  as  they  do  now.  automatic  right 
to  migrate  here.  The  question  Is,  wtM>  will 
get  tbe  first  call  for  poslUons  on  the  farms 
of  America,  in  <tbe  homes,  snd  In  the  fac- 
tories? Natiu>ally,  it  would  appear  those 
who  speak  our  languege  and  who  know  our 
traditions.  So.  while  we.  on  the  one  hand, 
gladly  assist  thoae  people  with  funds,  those 
whom  we  do  not  assist  will  be  free  to  coma 
in  and  take  our  dollars  out.  take  them  back 
to  British  possessions:  that  appears  to  give 
something  to  think  about  on  two  fronts  at 
the  same  tlma. 

Governor  Lows.  The  people  of  Samoa,  aa 
Amertcan  nationals,  actually  do  migrate  to 
the  United  States.  Any  attempt  to  keep 
them  from  it  would  meet  with  considerable 
opposition.  They  are  very  proud  at  tbe  fact 
that  they  are  American  nauonala.  and  they 
are  very  loyal. 

Mr.  SiXMiNSKi.  X  am  aura  tbat  they  are, 
and  I  wish  them  tha  very  beat. 

In  the  same  hearings,  on  January  30, 
1956.  on  pages  460  and  461.  referred  to 
in  the  postscript  of  my  card  to  the  dcc- 
tor,  cited  above,  further  Interest  in  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  English  language 
to  those  who  live  with  our  money,  de- 
veloped aa  follows— from  our  Indian 
schoolchlklTen  to  dtiaens  of  Pnerto  Rico 
mlgrailag  to  the  United  States: 

Mr.  ftmnwaa.  One  obaarvatlon:  One  of 
tbe  rangers  In  one  of  the  national  parks 
last  sxmaner.  on  this  question  of  inf^i^n  edu- 
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cation,  mada  an  obaervattoa  and  I  wonder 
if  there  la  anything  to  it  and.  If  tlaare  is. 
what  can  ba  done  atxnit  tt.  He  said  tbat 
In  tlie  lower  gradaa  the  Indians  probably  are 
l>ettar  in  tike  grapbic  arta  on  tha  thiaga  ba 
eould  sae  and  toueb  tlian  tba  white  boy; 
but,  in  Itlgh  BdMX>l  whera  an  undccstaadiaf 
of  tba  Amerieaa  langaaga  and  tmagiaatimi 
and  a  sanae  at  craatlvencas  la  called  into  play, 
tbe  white  boy  paasea  tbe  Indian.  Whether 
that  is  true  or  not,  or  It  is  becauae  of  hla 
background  In  having  to  survive  under  eon- 
dltlona  of  nature,  I  do  not  know;  but  if  wo 
alumld  bava  to  Intagrats  tlMia  aaneday 
along  tbe  line  of  dalaying  ona'a  advanoament 
aa  against  tba  otbar.  what  would  happen? 
X  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  coumant  on 
tbat. 

acHncvsMSMT  or  nn»*»  ctnumtm 
Mrs.  TaoicrsoK.  Of  course  thara  are  many 
opiniona  about  tbe  acblcvetnent  of  T*Mltwn 
children  as  compared  to  other  children.  X 
do  not  believe  there  Is  any  factiwl  data  tbat 
would  indicate  there  is  any  dlirnrenee  In 
achievement  of  Indian  children  and  other 
children,  given  tbe  same  opportunities.  It 
la  true  tbat  many  Indian  children  come  from 
non-English -apaaking  homes;  therefore  tliey 
start  school  with  a  language  handicap  and 
that  language  handicap  must  be  overcome. 
In  those  lower  grades,  when  expresfing  their 
thougbta,  If  they  cannot  express  tht-m  In  the 
same  language,  they  ara  likely  to  expreaa 
tbem  ia  picturea. 

Mr.  SmoifSKX.  Tea:  aad  there  la  where 
they  saam  to  ablaa  over  tlie  witita  boya. 

Mrs.  TH0MP80M.  Ttiat  la  true.  Aad  tbat 
language  luindlcap.  unleaa  overcome,  and  lie 
makes  an  effort  to  overcome  it,  will  be 
refiectcd  In  his  achievement  In  the  upper 
gradea.  But.  starting  with  the  stime  lan- 
guage start  and  pro<n«ssing  through,  as  be- 
tween Indian  children  and  white  ciiUdren, 
I  do  not  think  we  can  find  the  one  Is  above 
the  other.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difference  between  them  In  achievement  in 
that  case. 

tXBS  or  BM6LI8H  UkStOVAOm 

Mr.  SixMiNSKi.  I  am  happy  to  have  that. 
X  am  very  interested  In  the  English  language 
being  taken  up  voluntarily  by  pec  pie  who 
are  not  born  speaking  it,  such  as  In  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Samoa,  and  else- 
where: yet.  In  asking  those  people  to  accept 
otir  language,  we  do  not  want  to  give  them 
the  Impression.  I  am  sure,  of  a  colonial  de- 
cree, so  to  speak;  but.  rather,  to  paint  the 
picture,  aa  we  are  trying  to  do  here  this 
morning,  showing  them,  as  you  have  said 
In  your  statement,  the  benefits  to  accrue  to 
them  by  getting  into  the  stream  of  opportu- 
nities that  the  English  language  opens  up 
to  them — the  beneflta  of  having  l>ecome 
Americans.  If  we  can  get  the  picture  aeroaa 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  that  they  are 
citizens,  and  when  they  come  up  into  my 
district  they  can  better  set  themselves  up 
and  get  located  and  adjusted  to  the  com- 
munity, we  are  not  trying,  as  I  aee  It,  to 
get  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo  to  talk  pur 
language  as  a  matter  of  neceaalty.  tut  aa  a 
matter  of  benefit;  ao  tbat  If  there  Is  a -de- 
pression In  Puerto  Rico  and  they  need  help 
and  want  to  avoid  bloodshed  In  Puerto  Rico, 
It  Is  a  help  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
well  aa  to  oxvselves  to  have  them  ep»k  the 
language. 

I  am  glad  you  gave  me  tbe  answer  you 
did.  becauae  you  most  astutely  avoid  tba 
issue  that  you  must  meet  later  on. 

Reference  the  Caribbean  Federation 
which  the  British  are  setting  up  among 
some  3  million  of  their  subjects,  men- 
tioned above,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the 
treatment  It  received  In  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  February  26, 
1956.  cited  now.  The  editorial,  of  course, 
does  not  dovetail  the  competition  for 
Jobs  in  the  United  States  this  new  setup 
en 21S  1 


will  give  our  dtiaen  Puerto  Ricans.  AbU- 
lty to  me  our  language  might  be  a  de<dd- 
Ing  faetor  in  a  race  for  less  menial  jobs. 
This  might  be  an  element  overloolEed  in 
another  article  In  the  same  issue— i%b- 
ruary  2&— of  the  New  York  Times 
wherein  it  kt  stated,  in  part: 

Puerto  Rleana  deserve  to  be  tzvated  aa 
part  at  tbe  American  labor  pool  and  aocorded 
ita  protactlona. 

The  editorial  and  the  news  article  on 
page  74  of  the  February  26.  1956.  tene 
of  the  New  York  Times  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  February  26, 
19S61 

A  new  natloB  la  taking  form  right  on  oar 
dootatep,  one  of  tbe  strangest  nations,  geo- 
graphically speaking.  In  tbe  world.  It  la  the 
West  Indies  Federation,  which  la  to  be 
created  out  of  tha  Britlah  ialanda  of  Jamaica, 
Ttlnldad.  Barbadoa,  and  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Ialanda.  Tbe  Bahamaa  are  excluded 
and  tbe  mainland  colonies  of  British  Oulana 
and  British  Honduras  and  the  British  Virgin 
Islands  are  still  holding  back.  They  may 
well  change  their  minds  some  dsy  If  the  high 
hopaa  held  for  the  new  federation  materialbta. 

The  West  Indies  colonlea  already  enjoy 
full  adult  suffrage  and  freely  elected  local 
govemmenta.  London'a  Colonial  Office  left 
it  to  tba  colonlea  to  decide  wtietbar  tbey 
wanted  federation  or  not.  Tba  long,  often 
arduous,  argumenta  bava  now  ended  with  an 
affirmative  answer.  It  will  be  a  federation  on 
the  Aiutrallan  model,  with  each  island  gov- 
ernment retaining  residual  powen  over  local 
affairs,  tmt  with  tbe  administration,  law- 
making, and  the  general  economy  of  the 
group  being  run  from  a  central  government 
in  a  capital  yet  to  be  chosen. 

It  will  be  a  remarkable  nation,  stretching 
over  1,000  miles  of  water,  which  is  the  dis- 
tance that  divides  the  two  main  units  of 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad.  Of  course,  the  East 
Indies  cover  a  greater  space  and  a  far  larger 
population,  but  there  is  no  true  comparison 
between  the  ancient  dvllixatlon  and  long 
history  of  the  Bastlndles  and  the  new,  main- 
ly Negro,  civilization  of  the  West  Indlea. 

The  advantages  of  a  central  government 
are  essentially  fiscal  and  economic.  Tile 
Islands  compete  against  each  other  with  the 
same  products — sugar,  rum,  bananaa,  citrus 
fruits,  tobacco,  and  spices.  Together  the 
8  million  people  of  these  lush  and  beautiful 
land's  will  make  a  formidable  trading  unit. 
Politically  they  will  undoubtedly  become  a 
part  of  the  worldwide  British  Commonwealtli, 
which  will  give  them  a  status  and  dignity  far 
beyond  what  they  now  have  as  individual 
colonlea.  And  they  will  be  sovereign  and 
Independent.  Thus,  the  British  can  chalk 
up  one  more  trlumi^  for  their  enlightened 
colonial  policy.  <^ 

(From  the  New  Tork  Tlmee  of  February  28, 
19S6] 

Stats  To  Give  An  to  Puisto  Ricairs — ^Haa- 
aiMAir  Sats  Acnrcixa  Abb  To  Coopxsatx  m 
PcoBLXM  or  AHsnrnjtTiow 


Tbe  Governor  sent  a  measage  to  the  eighth 
annual  convention  of  the  ^>anlsb-American 
Youth  Btireau.  He  said  that  State  agenciea 
"hope  to  assist  In  tbe  quick  acceptance  and 
fair  treatment  In  our  eonununltlea  of 
Americana  of  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Hispanic 
origin." 

Mr.  Harrlman  regretted  that  the  leglala- 
ture  had  failed  to  close  loopholes  in  the  rent 
control  law.  Re  contended  that  they  had  re- 
sulted In  exploitation,  particularly  of  newly 
arrived  clttzena. 

One  important  way  la  whldi  such  dtl- 
■ena  could  help  tbamaelvea  in  bettering  their 
eoonomie  eondiUona.  tbe  Governor  declared. 
was  throtagh  political  participation. 


The  Bleating  was  attended  by  man  than 
ISO  repreaantativea  at  private  and  pT*mq 
y™*—  wocking  with  ifpanlah -apaaking 
taaideata.  Tbey  sket  in  tbe  McBumay 
branch  of  the  Toung  Maali  <ihr*«*««n  Aaso> 
clattan.41S  Wak  SSd  Street. 

Chailea  Abeama.  etaainaan  of  the  Stata 
coaunlsBloa  against  dlacrtntfnaUon,  called 
tor  a  aatloawlde  program  to  help  aettla 
Puerto  Bicaa  iauaigranu  tluocvhont  tha 
country. 

"DlaerlmlaatlaB  agalaat  Puerto  &lcana, 
particularly  by  homaowners  and  local  ott- 
dala.  la  aaaking  it  diflteult  to  effect  a  dia- 
tributlon  to  other  induatrlal  eantaca,"  ho 
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Tucrto  Ricans  daaerve  to  ba  treated  as 
part  d  tbe  American  labor  pool  and  ae- 
eordad  ita  pcotacttasia.  Ttaqr  ahould  anloy 
equal  parttdpatlon  in  Industrial  employ- 
BMot  aad  at  leaat  eqiudity  with.  U  not  pref- 
erence over,  alien  labor  in  agrteulture." 

"Puerto  Rioan.  inuilgration  to  the  conti- 
nental United  Statea  may  be  expected  to 
continue  at  the  rata  of  36,000  to  60,000  an- 
nually." Mr.  Abrams  aald.  Be  added  that  tba 
solution  of  the  problem  Ilea  not  In  a  cur- 
tailment of  tbe  migration,  nor  entirely  ia 
tbe  improvement  of  tba  economic  situation 
in  Puerto  Rico,  but  ia  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  aettleaient. 

The  very  fine  article  of  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 18.  1955.  which  appeared  in  tha 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  referred  to  in 
the  letter  by  the  doctor,  now  follows: 

(From  the  Chrletian  Science  Monitor  of  Oc- 
tober 18,  1966) 

Pctrto  Rico:  LsABinxa  With  KaTBUsxAaic 
(By  Leonard  8.  Kenworthy) 

San  JtTAM,  PcrcBTo  Rioo. — Puerto  Ricaaa  ara 
Justifiably  proud  of  tbe  progreas  tbey  have 
naade  In  the  last  few  years  In  many  phases 
of  their  educational  program.  Probably  no 
place  in  the  world  has  made  so  many  gains 
in  so  short  a  time  as  has  this  Common- 
wealth of  the  United  States. 

Progress  has  been  ao  rapid  in  so  numy 
different  fields  that  Puerto  Rico  has  became 
a  meoca  for  trainees  in  the  point  4  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Ooyermnent  and 
in  the  technical  assistance  program  of  tbe 
Utxited  Nations.  In  the  pa8.t  few  years  mora 
than  1.000  such  trainees  have  visited  the  Is- 
land to  see  what  is  being  done  in  economic, 
social,  governmental,  and  educational  plan- 
ning. In  the  establishment  of  factories,  the 
building  of  roads,  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture and  the  Inqjurovement  of  pubUo 
health. 

In  education  they  have  followed  with  keen 
interest  the  meteoric  rise  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, the  slow  but  steady  work  In  com- 
munity education,  innovations  In  the  teach- 
ing of  English  as  a  second  language,  the  ex- 
tensive program  of  school  lunches  and  child- 
breakfast  centers,  the  attacks  on  Illiteracy, 
the  preparation  of  new  teaching  materials, 
and  other  aspects  of  Puerto  Rlcan  educa- 
tion. 

Puerto  Ricans  usually  employ  the  year 
1940  as  the  base  for  their  statistics.  Tliat 
date  Is  considered  by  them  the  beginning 
of  their  modem  era.  In  that  3rear  there 
were  803,000  children  In  school.  Today  there 
are  533,00a  In  1940  only  50  percent  of  the 
children  fr^m  6  to  18  years  of  age  ever  got 
to  acbool.  (Today  72  percent  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  boyS^  and  girls  of  that  age  grouip  are 
in  aehoot. 

19S0   GOAX.  AXJBAOT  ACHZXVXD 

Under  their  6-year  plan  a  goal  waa  aet  for 
1960  oC  91  percent  of  tbe  pni^ls  of  elementary 
mshtxA  age  in  schooL  Tbat  goal  has  already 
been  achieved. 

Even  more  inkportaat  la  the  iaereaaad  hold- 
ing power  of  tiae  adioola.    In  1948  about  60 
pwoent  at  tbe  diildren  tiad  OroppeA  out  by 
tba  end  ot  tbe  third  grade.    Today  most  pu«  . 
pile  atay  in  school  throui^  tbe  sixth  grada. 
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In  the  p««t  14  ywuw  flwn  haa  b««a  •  phe> 
Bomaxua  lncr«*a«  In  tb*  nxunbcr  of  blsh- 
Mtaool  pupUa.  In  that  yvar  there  were  only 
10.000  atudenta  In  hlgb  echoole.  Today  tbere 
•re  nan  than  40.000. 

Thla  alao  haa  meant  an  enormoue  Job  of 
finding  and  training  new  teachers.  In  1»40 
there  were  6.000  of  them  on  the  Island.  To- 
day there  are  double  that  number.  And 
today's  teachers  are  far  better  educated,  too, 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Buildings  had  to  be  enlarged  and  new  ones 
buUt.  Since  1040,  8300  new  classrooms  have 
been  added.  More  Important,  many  of  them 
have  been  built  by  parents  and  other  dtlaens. 
Partial  respmisibillty  haa  rested  with  the 
local  munlclpaUUee  through  the  years.  Now 
an  eapertment  has  been  started  for  19&6-50 
of  having  the  Department  of  Publlo  Works 
coostruct  the  foundations  and  put  up  the 
girders  and  roof,  with  the  parents  finishing 
the  structures.  Including  the  walls,  floors, 
and  windows.  Forty  classrooms  are  to  be 
built  this  year  in  this  way. 

Moet  biUldlngs  are  being  built  today  of 
concrete  rather  than  of  wood,  making  them 
more  durable  and  hurrlcaneproof.  Lunch- 
rooms are  an  essential  part  of  all  schools,  too. 
Literacy  has  Increased  from  09  percent  to 
78  percent  In  the  Intervening  years  since 
1940.  But  the  problem  of  increasing  It  still 
further  is  getting  larger  owing  to  lack  of 
reeourcee.  the  rapid  Increase  of  population. 
and  the  fact  that  those  who  wanted  to  learn 
moat  have  already  been  taken  care  of.  Un- 
der the  direction  o*  a  world-renowned  expert, 
I*.  Rodriguez  Boa,  a  strenuous  effort  is  be- 
ing made  now  to  reduce  illiteracy  10  percent 
more  by  1960.  And  by  illiteracy  Dr.  Boa 
means  the  equivalent  of  a  third-grade  educa- 
tion rather  than  merely  being  able  to  read 
and  write  one's  name. 

Spectacular  progress  has  been  made  In  vo- 
cational education,  an  essential  part  of  the 
industrialization  of  the  island.  In  1947-48 
there  were  around  8.000  persons  getting  some 
kind  of  vocational  training:  today  that  ngure 
has  soared  to  25.000.  There  are  now  11  high 
sohooU  with  vocational  programs.  In  them 
the  pupils  receive  3  hours  of  general  educa- 
tion and  3  hours  of  vocational  training. 

The  school  lunch  program  has  been  greatly 
aspanded.  too.  since  1948.  In  that  year 
there  were  181.000  children  provided  for 
Tbday  there  are  240.000  boys  and  girls  who 
receive  a  complete  meal  at  school.  The  re- 
sult has  been  improved  health  for  the  chil- 
dren, better  eating  habits  for  them  and 
their  families,  and  an  outlet  for  more  of  the 
Island's  products,  together  with  food  from 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  these  children.  21,000  non- 
■chool  children  from  2  to  10  years  also  re- 
ceive  breakfast  outside  the  schools. 

Instruction  in  the  elementary  grades  al- 
waya  has  been  In  Spanish  and  after  the 
Columbia  University  survey  of  1948.  Span- 
tab  became  the  lazigiuige  of  Instruction  In 
the  high  schools.  An  Intensive  effort  Is  be- 
ing made,  however,  to  develop  EnglUh  as  the 
Mcond  Unguage  of  all  school  pupils.  Oral 
Sngllah  U  started  In  the  first  grade  and 
written  English  Is  commenced  In  the  third 
and  fotirth  grades.  Some  articles  In  the  ele- 
mentary school  paper  "Escuela"  are  printed 
in  English.  Many  chUdren  listen  to  the 
radio  programs  In  English  or  hear  It  over  the 
TTV.  Newspapers  and  magazines  in  English 
are  now  much  more  widely  available,  and 
persons  from  the  mainland  who  speak  Eng- 
lish are  much  more  In  evidence.  Supple- 
menting these  motivations  Is  the  carefully 
constructed  program  of  the  schools,  with  a 
spaclal  series  of  books  developed  by  Dr. 
Charles  Fries,  expert  on  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

An  estenalve  program  of  publications  has 
baen  developed  for  the  schools;  360,000  copies 
of  tteuela  are  published  weekly  In  S  editions 
for  elemantary.  Junior  high,  and  senior  high 
schools  and  Is  distributed  free.    A  monthly 
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Joiimal  for  teachers,  Bducacl6n.  is  prepared 
and  printed.  Starting  this  fall,  a  newspaper 
with  a  general  cultural  orientation,  includ- 
ing many  plcttires.  Is  being  printed  In  an 
edlUon.of  230,000.  This  will  go  to  adulU 
on  the  island. 

Progress  can  also  be  noted  In  the  spread  of 
school  cooperatives.  In  the  Increase  in  ex- 
changes with  teachers  and  school  offlcials 
in  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  other  colleges,  in  the  establishment  of 
music  schools  for  the  gifted,  and  In  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  activity-month  scheme 
whereby  teachers  go  to  school,  work  In  the 
local  community,  or  do  some  equivalent 
work  1  month  In  the  year. 

Despite  the  tremendous  progress  In  the 
past  few  years,  many  problems  still  persist. 
Some  of  them  are  the  Inevitable  problems  of 
a  system  which  U  bursting  at  the  seams. 
Others  are  more  fundameotal  problems  of 
goals  and  methods  of  atuining  them. 

AlCXBICANIZATION    WXICHZD 

One  of  the  moet  basic  problems  Is  the 
extent  to  which  young  Puerto  Rlcans  should 
be  Americanized.  This  Is  a  question  of 
long-term  goals  which  will  have  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  general  populace  of  the  Island, 
but  a  question  on  which  the  educators 
should  have  much  to  say,  as  It  vitally  affects 
every  phase  of  education. 

With  close  economic  and  political  ties  with 
the  United  States,  with  rapid  tndtistrlalUa- 
tlon  and  urbanization,  and  a  growing  feel- 
ing of  kinship  to  the  States,  the  question 
of  how  much  of  their  Spanish  background 
can  be  retained  In  the  next  generation  con- 
tinues to  cause  controversy.  Certainly  older 
and  even  middle-aged  people  are  proud  of 
their  Spanish  cultural  heritage,  but  whether 
this  pride  can  be  developed  In  the  oncom- 
ing generation  Is  still  open  to  question.  Al- 
ready most  of  the  African  and  Indian  her- 
itage has  disappeared:  whether  the  same  will 
eventually  happen  to  tha  Spanish  heritage 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Some  educators  are  concerned  on  this 
point,  but  the  role  of  the  schooU  in  helping 
to  determine  goals  does  not  seem  too  clesr  at 
the  present  time.  Many  people  hope  that 
Puerto  Rico  can  develop  a  rich  croasroads 
culture,  molded  from  the  best  of  their  Euro- 
pean, North  American,  and  Latin  American 
traditions. 

Another  problem  seems  to  be  the  education 
and  supervuion  of  teachers.  A  problem 
everywhere,  this  U  especially  noticeable  in 
Puerto  Rico,  with  scorea  of  new  teachers  to 
be  trained  each  year  and  about  600  new 
teachers  needed  as  replacements  for  those 
who  drop  out  annually. 

All  thU  could  not  have  happened  without 
aid  from  four  sources.  One  Is  the  strong 
support  for  education  from  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  A  second  has  been  the  generous 
support  financially  from  the  legislature,  with 
about  30  percent  of  governmental  funds  de- 
voted to  public  education.  A  third  has  been 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Mariano 
Vlllaronga.  SecreUry  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  his  assistant.  Dr.  Craclsco  Collaao.  both 
Puerto  Rlcans  rather  than  continentals. 
Lastly,  but  certainly  not  least,  has  been  the 
devoted  efforts  of  the  teachers  of  the  Island 
who  have  much  of  the  enthusiasm  of  people 
all  over  the  world  who  have  begun  to  plan 
for  themselves  rather  than  carry  out  the 
projects  of  colonial  powers. 

Perhaps  that  Is  the  moet  Important  char- 
acteristic of  Puerto  Rican  educators  today: 
their  pride  In  making  Puerto  Rico  a  better 
place  for  all  people  to  Uve  through  education. 


HOUSINO  AB4ENDMENTS  OP  1956 
Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALIj.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  House 
today,  a  bill  which  is  intended  to  be  the 
housing  amendments  of  1956.  The  leg- 
islative proposals  contained  therein  are 
those  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
for  the  betterment  of  living  conditions 
for  the  American  people.  I  am  pleased 
to  take  the  initlaUve  in  this  regard  be- 
cause  this  legislation  is  forward-looking 
in  nature  and  conforms  to  the  oft-stated 
desire  of  the  President  to  be  "liberal  in 
the  matters  which  concern  the  welfarg 
of  our  people." 

The  proposals  which  are  advanced  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
under  the  capable  leadership  of  Albert 
M.  Cole,  a  former  Member  of  this  body, 
and  endorsed  by  the  President,  seek  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  citizens  who  are 
desirous  of  obUining  better  homes  while 
retaining  to  the  greatest  degree  possible, 
private  enterprise  initiative  in  the  hous- 
ing field.  I  will  cite  here  only  a  few  of 
the  major  provisions  of  thb»  bill — those 
which  I  believe  will  have  the  greatest  im- 
pact upon  our  national  economy. 

At  the  request  of  the  President.  Ad- 
ministrator Cole  has  proclaimed  1956  as 
Home  Improvement  Year.  Large  seg- 
ments of  our  business  economy  have  set 
forth  upon  a  program  knoan  as  Opera- 
tion Home  Improvement  to  augment 
this  proclamation.  It  is  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  the  administration  should  pro- 
pose that  title  I.  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  home  repair  and  im- 
provement program,  should  be  amended 
to  enable  those  who  are  individual  home- 
owners to  more  readily  obtain  the  fi- 
nancing necessary  to  undertake  im- 
provement and  rehabilitation  of  their 
dwelUngs.  My  biU  provides  for  a  perma-- 
nent  program  rather  than  one  whlcli 
requires  extension  by  Congress  from 
time  to  time,  an  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  loans  from  $2,500  to 
$3,500  on  single-family  structures,  and 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  structures  housing  two  or  more 
families.  Also,  authorization  for  the 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  term  of  such  locuis 
from  3  to  5  years. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encoun- 
tered has  l)een  in  the  provision  of  suit- 
able homes  for  those  displaced  by  gov- 
ernmental action.  This  is  particularly 
true  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  Congress  has  hereto- 
fore provided  for  low-cost  private  hous- 
ing, the  so-called  section  221  program, 
for  this  purpose.  It  haa  not  met  with 
success  to  date  and  the  administration 
now  recommends  to  the  Congress  that 
there  be  a  liberalization  in  allowable 
construction  cost  and  in  mortgage  ratio 
as  well  as  mortgage  term. 

My  bUl  provides  for  an  Increase  In  the 
maximum  amount  from  $7,600  to  $8,000 
per  dwelling  unit  and  from  $8,600  to  $10  - 
000  per  dwelling  unit  in  high-cost  areas. 
Also,  in  contrast  to  the  95  percent  mort- 
gage insurance  now  available,  the  Insured 
mortgage  could  equal  the  appraised  value 
of  the  property,  except  that  the  pur- 
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chaser  would  have  to  pay  $200  ki  cash  or 
Its  equivalent.  That  payment  could  In- 
elude  settlement  cost  and  initial  pay- 
ments for  other  prepaid  expensea.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  increasing  the  term 
of  the  mortgage  from  30  to  40  years. 

Recognizing  the  Increasing  housing 
needs  of  our  elderly  citizens,  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  In  this  biU,  several 
provisions  which  should  help  the  senior 
members  of  our  society  to  attain  for  their 
own  use,  homes  and  dwelling  facilities 
tailored  to  their  needs.  Under  the  pub- 
lic housing  provisions  of  this  proposal, 
single  persons  65  years  of  age  or  ovm*. 
who  are  otherwise  eligible,  shall  hence- 
forth be  permitted  to  occupy  low-rent 
puUic  housing  and  in  fact,  will  be  given 
preference  therefor.  Recognizing  that 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  extend  beyond 
tlie  limited  field  of  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing, it  is  proposed  that  the  regular  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  section  233, 
sales  housing  program,  be  amended  to 
permit  a  third  party  to  provide  the  down- 
paj-ment  for  the  purchase  of  a  home 
where  the  mortgagor  would  be  a  person 
60  years  of  age  or  over.  Also  provided  is 
permission  for  such  third  party  to  k)e  a 
cosign'r  of  the  mortgage  note  for  an 
elderly  person  lacking  adequate  credit. 

Tw  o  amendments  are  suggested  for  the 
section  207  rental  housing  program  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  as  welL 
One  would  liberalize  mortgage  insurance 
where  such  housing  would  be  occupied  to 
a  proportion  of  25  percent  or  greater  by 
elderly  persons  and  where  such  housing 
would  be  expressly  designed  for  that  use. 
An  increase  in  the  mortgage  to  a  value 
ratio  would  be  effected  to  90  percent 
where  the  mortgage  does  not  exceed  $7,- 
200  per  family  unit. 

The  second  recommendation  would 
change  the  application  cf  mortgage 
amount  to  90  percent  of  replacement 
cost  instead  of  90  percent  of  value,  up  to 
$8,100  per  dwelling  unit  where  nonprofit 
organisations  sponsor  multlfamily  proj- 
ects exclusively  for  the  ute  of  the  elderly. 

Being  convinced  that  private  enter- 
prise cannot  yet  care  for  the  total  hous- 
ing need  in  the  several  communities  of 
our  Nation,  and  recognizing  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  homes 
for  those  displaced  l>y  governmental  ac- 
tion, it  is  recommended  that  authoriza- 
tion for  70.000  units  of  low-rent  public 
housing  be  given  by  Congress  in  the  next 
2  fiscal  years.  Administrative  prefer- 
ence is  now  granted  to  families  displaced 
by  such  governmental  action.  The  au- 
thorization Is  intended  for  use  in  com- 
munities participating  In  an  Integrated 
attack  on  slums  and  blight.  We  cannot 
close  our  eyes  to  the  plight  of  those  who. 
by  necessity  rather  than  choice,  dwell  in 
the  least  desirable  homes  of  the  Nation. 
With  the  stimulus  to  slum  clearance 
being  given  by  the  urban-renewal  pro- 
gram, it  is  essential  that  we  not  create 
further  deterioration  by  forcing  families 
to  move  from  one  undesirable  dwelling 
in  a  project  area  to  another  Immediately 
outside  that  area.  For  those  who  have 
not  inoomee  sufflcient  to  support  proper 
private  housing  facilities,  it  la  intended 
that  the  Oovemment  contribute  Its 
share  to  see  that  these  people  do  have 


adequate  homes.    It  Is  primarily  for  this 
purpose  that  the  President  has  proposed ' 
and  this  bill  provides  for  a  sufflcient 
number  of  low-rent  public-housing  units 
to  meet  this  need. 

All  in  an.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which 
I  introduce  today  envisions  that  this  ad- 
ministration shall  continue  its  sympa- 
thetic approach  to  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion insofar  as  the  provision  of  good 
homes  is  concerned.  It  is  a  liberal  bill 
in  many  respects  because  we  believe  that 
this  Is  the  proper  approach  to  our  needs. 
It  is  nonetheless  a  bill  also  which  pro- 
vides proper  stimulus  to  private  enter- 
prise so  that  it  may  contribute  a  major 
share  to  meeting  this  great  need.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  in  the  last 
calendar  year  there  were  private  non- 
farm  housing  starts  greater  in  number 
than  1,300,000,  second  only  to  the  record 
year  in  our  history.  1950.  the  time  when 
we  were  first  able  to  meet  the  pent-up 
demands  for  housing  which  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  cutbacks  in  construction 
and  credit  during  and  immediately  after 
World  War  n. 

I  make  so  bold  as  to  state  today,  that 
1956  will  see  this  Nation  continuing  at  an 
unprecedented  level  of  prosperity  with 
our  people  obtaining  more  and  better 
homes  in  which  to  raise  their  families. 
The  bill  before  us,  which  I  hope  will  be 
granted  early  hearings  by  our  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  is  de- 
signed to  do  the  job  which  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  desire  to  do  and  that  is  to  continue 
the  prosperity  in  peace  which  has  been 
the  keynote  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  as  a  por- 
tion of  my  remarks,  a  brief  summary  of 
the  housing  amendments  of  1956  so  that 
all  of  our  colleagues  may  have  ready 
access  to  the  information  concerning 
this  proposal: 

Banr  SviucaaT,  Housufo  AatXNBMXMTS  or 
1936 
The  housing  amendments  of  1956  would 
provide  new  assistance  to  housing  for  the 
elderly  both  through  the  FHA  mortgage  In- 
surance programs  and  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program.  SufBcient  mortgage  In- 
surance authorisation  would  be  provided  for 
another  year  of  PHA  operations  and  the 
FHA  mUltary  hoiislng  program  would  be 
extended  on  a  permanent  basis.  An  addi- 
tional 70,000  units  of  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing, to  be  contracted  for  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod, wculd  be  authorized  for  communities 
which  wUl  participate  In  an  Integrated  at- 
tack on  slums  and  blight.  Urban  renewal 
wculd  be  given  new  assistance  through  the 
liberalization  of  FHA  Insurance  terms  for 
the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  housing  and 
the  provision  of  low-cost  housing  for  fami- 
lies displaced  by  tirban  renewal.  In  addi- 
tion, the  authorization  for  Federal  granta 
to  State  and  regional  pUnnIng  agenciea  to 
assist  urban  planning  would  be  doubled. 
The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association's 
secondary  mortgage  market  operations  would 
be  broadened.  The  authorization  for  col- 
lege housing  loans  would  be  Increased  and 
^>)ang^  made  In  the  program  to  encourage 
more  participation  by  private  lenders.  New 
provlalona  would  be  enacted  to  expedite  the 
disposal  of  the  remaining  defense  and  World 
War  II  housing  and  other  properties  still 
held  by  the  Housing  and  Hbme  Finance 
Ageney.  A  number  of  other  perfecting 
changes  would  be  made  In  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  programs  of  that  Agency. 


Following  Is  a  brief  eummary  d  the  pro- 
visions at  tee  hoiulng  amendmenta  of  1069 
In  the  order  In  which  they  appear  In  tb» 
bm:  / 

nXA    TITLX    X   BOMS    KEPAIE    AMD    XlCFtOVClittNT 
PKOCaAK 

That  FHA  title  I  home  repair  and  Improve- 
ment program  would  be  amended  to— 

(1)  rtlmlnate  the  expiration  data  of  th« 
program  (September  30.  1856)  and  o^iake  the 

program  permanent: 

(3)  Inoreaae  the  maximum  amounts  of  the 
loans  which  can  be  Insured  under  the  pro- 
gram from  S2.50a  to  (3,500  for  home  Im- 
provement and  nonresidential  loans,  and 
from  610,000  to  $15,000  for  loans  for  the  Im- 
provement of  structures  hotislng  two  or  more 
families;  and 

(3)  authorize  the  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner to  Increase  the  maxlmtmi  term  of 
home  Improvement  and  nonresidential  loans 
from  3  years  (the  present  limit)  up  to  5  years, 
if  he  determines  that  such  Increase  Is  In  the 
public  interest. 

HSKSan  IMSUBANCS  ON  rHA  SCQUnUBD  PROPESmS 

The  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  would 
be  authorized  to  establish  a  fire  and  hazard 
bMs  fund  to  provide  self -Insurance  coverage 
with  respect  to  real  property  acquired  by 
FHA  under  any  of  Its  programa. 

BOUSING  FOR  THE  ZLDEBLT — ^THA  UOKTQACS 

nrsusAMcx 

The  regular  FHA  section  203  sales  housing 
program  would  be  amended  to  permit  a  third 
party  to  provide  the  downpayment  required 
for  the  purchase  of  a  home  where  the  mort- 
gagor would  be  a  person  60  years  of  age  or 
older.  Combined  with  existing  authority,  the 
third  party  could  make  the  downpayment 
and  also  become  a  cosigner  of  the  mortgage 
note  for  an  elderly  person  lacking  adequate 
credit. 

The  FHA  section  207  rental  housing  pro- 
gram would  be  amended  to  provide  liberal 
mortgage  lns\irance  for  multlfamily  housing 
where  at  leact  25  percent  of  the  Units  in 
the  project  are  expressly  designed  for  the  vise 
of  the  elderly  and  a  priority  of  occupancy 
for  these  units  is  given  to  the  elderly 
throtighout  the  life  of  the  mortgage  Insiir- 
ance  contract.  The  maximum  amount  of  the 
mortgage  In  these  cases  would  be  90  percent 
of  value  where  the  mortgage  does  not  exceed 
67,200  per  family  unit  without  regard  to  the 
present  requirements  as  to  the  average  num- 
ber of  bedrooms. 

A  second  amendment  of  the  FHA  section 
907  rental  housing  program  would  provide 
more  liberal  mortgage  Insivance  for  multi- 
family  housing  designed  and  held  entirely 
for  elderly  persons  and  sponsored  by  non- 
profit organizations  i^iproved  by  the  FHA  as 
to  financial  responalbUi^.  The  maximum 
amount  of  the  mortgage  In  these  cases  would 
be  68.100  per  dwelling  unit  and  the  nKirtgage 
could  be  90  percent  of  replacement  coat  In- 
stead of  90  percent  of  value. 

CXNXXAL   rBA    MOBTCACK   IMSXniAMCS 
AtTTHOBIZATION 

The  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  authorisation 
would  be  increaaed  to  make  available  63  bU- 
llon  of  this  authorization  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  balance  of  the  present  auth<»iaa- 
tlon  wovild  be  Included  in  this  anxrant. 

tjBaui.iBATR>ir  or  stcnon  ssi  tow-corr 

BOTTSING  rOK  IXSPLACB)  FAWTIJ— 

The  FHA  section  221  program  for  the  hous- 
ing of  displaced  families  (for  both  single 
family  homes  and  for  multlfamily  housing  of 
nonprofit  corporations)  would  be  liberal- 
ized— 

( 1 )  by  Increasing  the  maximum  amount  of 
mortgages  which  can  be  Insured  from  67.600 
to  $BJ0OO  per  dwelling  unit  and  from  66,600 
to  610.000  per  dwcUlng  unit  la  hlgh-eoat 
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(a)  to  parmlt  th*  morttav*  to  miuaI  Um 
vmliM  (tf  Um  urmmty  canpc  that  tbc  mortca- 
gor.  In  the  cm*  of  •  alatl*  family  home, 
vould  be  requtrwl  to  make  an  Initial  pay- 
ment of  9300  in  eaeh  or  tta  eqtilTalent,  which 
amount  could  Include  aettlonent  costa  and 
Initial  paymenta  for  taxes,  haaud  Ineurance, 
jnortgaca  Ineurance  premium,  and  other  pre- 
paid czpenecs  (preeent  "«■»«»"""«  is  95  per- 
eent  ot  value  and  dovnpayment  of  5  percent 
off  eettmated  coat  on  atn^  family  homee); 


<S)  by  increasing  the  mazlmnm  maturity 
ef  the  mortcage  from  SO  years  to  40  years. 
wnotu,  cm  co9t  csmncAnoMs  mabc  mt ax. 

The  cost  certlfleatkm  of  a  mortgagor  vlth 
respect  to  a  multlfamlly  housing  project 
would  be  made  final  and  Incontestable  after 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  has  ap- 
proved the  certification,  except  where  there 
is  fraud  or  mlirepresentatlon  on  the  part  of 
the  mortgagor.  It  would  also  be  made  clear 
that  allocations  of  general  overhead  Items 
can  be  Incliided  as  part  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  project.  These  amendmenu  would  re- 
move doubts  nnd  fears  on  the  part  of  pros- 
pective sponsors  of  multlfamlly  housing  that 
their  cost  certifications  may  be  reexamined 
and  qtiestloncd  from  time  to  time  over  sn 
indefinite  period  of  years  and  as  to  what 
can  be  included  In  the  cost  of  a  project  for 
cost-certlflcation  piuposes. 

BXTBirslON    or   THS    CATCRART    MIUTAaT 
ROU^jIMO  PaOSSAM 

The  FRA  mortgage  Insurance  authority  for 
the  Capehart  military  housing  program 
would  be  extended  on  a  permanent  basis. 

FMMA  SXCOKDAXT  MOSTOAOZ  MAajCXT 

The  preeent  $15,000  limit  on  the  amoimt  of 
*n  IHA  or  VA  mortgage  which  can  be  pur- 
chased  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  would  be  removed  with  respect 
to  mortgages  purchased  by  FNlfA  In  its  sec- 
ondary market  operations.  The  $15,000  limit 
would  continue  to  be  applicable  to  mortgages 
offered  for  FKlfA  purchase  under  the  special 
assistance  functions  of  FNliA.  except  where 
the  mortgages  cover  property  located  In 
Alaska,  Guam,  or  Hawaii.  The  principal 
amount  of  any  mortgage  piirchased  by  FNMA 
In  Its  secondary  market  operations.  Including 
Alaska,  Ouam,  or  Hawaii  mortgages,  would. 
of  course,  be  limited  by  the  amount  per- 
mitted under  FHA  Insurance  or  VA  guaranty 
legislation. 

aaoucnow  iw  cAnrAi.  coirnuBonoN  to  ntau 

■T  MOBTOAOX  SXT.LCTS  MAOK  POSanLX 

Tha  preeent  requirement  that  mortgage 
sellers  must  subscribe  to  FNMA  common 
stock  In  an  amount  equal  to  3  percent  of 
the  unpaid  amount  of  the  mortgages,  or  such 
greater  percentages  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  determined  by  FNMA.  would  be  changed. 
The  amendment  would  provide  that  sellers 
of  mortgages  ta  FNMA  under  Its  secondary 
market  operations  would  be  required  to  make 
capital  contrlbuUons  to  FNMA  equal  to  a 
percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
mortgages  purchased  or  to  be  purchased  by 
the  association,  or  such  other  greater  or 
iMaer  percentage,  but  not  leas  than  1  percent, 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by 
the  association,  taking  into  consideration 
conditions  in  the  mortgage  market  and  the 
general  economy. 

ICOBTOAOX  rURCHASB  PBICXS  TO  iX  SSTABLISHXD 

wrrriuM  thx  bamgb  or  maskxt  fxicxs 
FNliA  would  be  authorised  to  establish  the 
prtoas  to  be  paid  for  mortgages  purchased 
In  lU  secondary  market  operations  within 
the  range  of  market  prices  for  the  particular 
class  of  mortgages  Involved  Instead  of  at  the 
market  price  as  presently  required. 


rai.  FLAHS 

An  unnaeesaary  requirement  would  be  re- 
movad  from  tha  preeent  law  under  which  an 
Idantlflabla  urban  redevelopment  plan  must 
be  part  of  an  urban  renewal  plan  U  rede- 


velopment of  part  ot  the  urban  renewal  area 
Is  planned  along  with  rehabilitation  and 
cooaervatlon  at  tba  halanca  of  the 

caAWOxa  nr  uaruiiiiuM  or  "tmaAM 
raojacT" 

The  definition  of  "urban  renewal  project" 
In  the  Housing  Act  of  1M9.  as  amended, 
would  be  amended  to  make  the  whole  xirban 
renewal  area  (Instead  of  merely  the  area  to 
be  cleared,  as  under  preeent  law)  subject  to 
the  predominantly  residential  requirement. 
Under  the  present  predominantly  residen- 
tial requirement  an  urban  redevelopment 
area  (1.  e.  the  area  to  be  cleared)  must,  with 
certain  exceptions,  either  be  predominantly 
residential  to  begin  with  or  else  be  rede- 
veloped for  predominantly  residential  uses. 
This  change  would  thiis  make  the  require- 
ment consistent  with  other  requirements  In 
UUe  I  which  spply  to  the  whole  urban 
renewal  area.  The  definition  would  also  be 
amended  to  consolidate  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment 
with  those  relating  to  rehabilitation  and 
conservation. 

LOSS   or   CXSTAXM  TAX    XXfUUia   AS   UBBAM   aX- 
NKWAI.  PaOJBCT  COST 

A  new  provision  would  permit  an  amount 
equal  to  the  ad  valorem  taxes  on  real  prop- 
erty acquired  by  a  local  public  agency  in  an 
lu-ban  renewal  project  to  be  Included  In  the 
groes  project  cost  if  the  local  public  agency 
has  not  paid  such  taxes  or  made  paymenu 
in  Ueu  of  taxes  diuing  the  time  the  real 
property  was  in  lu  possession.  ThU  would 
provide  for  equlUble  treatment  as  between 
communities  which  receive  tax  paymenu  on 
real  property  held  by  a  loci^  public  agency 
and  thoee  which  do  not. 

muAif  BDfswAL  m  MAJoa  nsAarsB  asxas 

The  Housing  Administrator  would  be 
authorized  to  extend  urban  renewal  assist- 
ance to  major  disaster  areas,  under  certain 
conditions,  without  regard  U)  requirements 
that  the  community  must  hiive  a  workable 
program  for  the  prevention  and  elimination 
of  slums,  that  the  urban  renewal  plan  must 
conform  to  a  general  plan  of  the  locality, 
requirements  of  public  hearings,  and  certain 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  predomi- 
nantly residential  character  or  blighted 
character  of  urban  renewal  areas. 

The  FHA  sections  220  and  221  urban  re- 
newal housing  programs  would  also  be 
amended  to  permit  temporary  waiver  of  the 
present  workable  program  requirement,  and 
tirban  planning  granu  would  be  permitted 
for  a  conununlty  affected  by  a  major  dis- 
aster without  regard  tc^  the  fact  that  the 
community's  population  Is  25.000  or  greater. 

vxBAjr  ruLvrrma  AtrrHoaoATioir  avcaxASso 

The  urban  planning  grant  authorization 
would  be  increased  from  $5  mUUon  to  $10 
million. 

sxvurrr  trottsams  AocmoiVAL  Low-axwr  rva- 
Lic  HonsiMo  umrs  AUTMoaxoD 
New  loan  and  annual  contributions  con- 
tracts would  be  authorized  for  not  more  than 
S5.0O0  additional  low-rent  public  housing 
units  after  July  31.  196«.  and  an  additional 
35.000  on  and  after  July  1.  1857.  Kach  35.000 
Increment  would  be  available  for  contracting 
until  a  years  after  it  first  becomes  available. 
woaKABi.!  paocRAM  RzqtnaEMKirr  axsroaxs  roa 

LOW -SENT  PtraLIC  HC  USING 

The  previous  requirement  that  the  locality 
must  have  a  workable  program  for  the  pre- 
vention and  elimination  of  slums  before  a 
contract  could  be  entered  Into  for  Federal 
assistance  to  low-rent  public  housing  (which 
was  dropped  by  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955)   would  be  restored  to  the  law. 

LOW-asMT  MTBLIC  HOTTSIMa  FOB  THX  kLDxaLT 

Single  persons  65  years  of  age  or  over  with 
low  incomes  would  be  made  eligible  for  low- 
rent  public  housing  units,  and  local  hotuing 
authorities  would  also  be  permitted  to  ex- 


tend a  prior  preference,  as  among  low-income 
families  which  are  eligible  applLcants  for 
occupancy  of  dwellings  of  given  slaes  and  at 
specified  rents,  to  elderly  families  (Including 
single  persons  68  years  of  age  or  over)  for 
any  low-rent  housing  designed  specially  for. 
or  suitable  to  the  needs  of.  such  elderly  fam- 
lilea.  As  among  applicants  eligible  for  this 
preference,  those  displaced  by  slum  clearance 
or  other  governmental  action  would  be  given 
a  first  preference.  The  limit  of  $1,750  per 
room  on  the  cost  of  low-rent  public  housing 
would  be  Increased  to  $2,250  per  room  where 
units  are  dsalgned  specifically  for  elderly 
famlllaa. 


TaAWsmi  or  pabm  labob  camvb 
The  Public  Housing  Administration  would 
be  directed  to  transfer  farm  labor  camps 
without  monetary  consideration  to  local  pub- 
lic hoxising  agencies  In  the  areas  of  the  campa 
if  requested  within  12  months  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  and  the  local  public  bousing 
agency  certifies  as  to  the  low-rent  need  for 
the  project  and  that  preferences  will  be 
given,  first,  to  low-Income  agricultural  work- 
ers and.  second,  to  other  iow-income  persons 
and  families. 

DispoeAL  or  orrcNsx  Housnva 
Provision  aould  be  made  for  the  disposal 
of  the  temporary  or  relocatable  Korean  de- 
fense housing  projects  still  held  by  tha 
Hoxising  Agency— about  10.000  uniu.  Forty- 
two  of  thcee  projects,  plus  3  World  War  U 
projects  (on  or  near  military  reservations), 
needed  for  continuing  use  by  military  per- 
sonnel would  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  effective  July  1.  195«.  Tha 
remainder  of  this  defense  housing  held  by 
the  Housing  Agency  would  be  sold  to  the 
hUhest  bidder  not  later  than  June  30,  1957 
(unless  previously  disposed  of  under  other 
provisions  of  law).  The  Tonomy  Hill  World 
War  II  project  at  Newport.  R.  I .  would  ba 
transferred  to  the  local  housing  authority. 
However,  a  first  preference  would  have  to  ba 
given  to  military  personnel  In  a  certain  ntim- 
her  of  uniu  in  that  project  for  3  years. 

MooiPiCATioir  or  wax  hottsino  balks  PBxr- 
bbbmcx  peoviaioMa 
A  new  provision  would  be  sdded  to  tha 
Lanham  Act  designed  to  accelerate  the  dis- 
position of  two  classes  of  permanent  war 
housing.  One  class  consists  of  housing  which 
Is  to  be  sold  for  removal  from  the  site.  The 
other  consists  of  projects  to  be  aold  onsita 
which  cannot  be  subdivided  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  offer  for  separate  sale  dwelling 
structures  designed  for  occupancy  by  not 
more  than  four  families.  In  the  first  clasa 
of  housing  the  existing  sales  preference  re. 
qulremenu  would  be  eliminated  effective  up. 
on  enactment  of  the  bill,  and  In  the  second 
class,  all  preference  requlremenU  would  be 
terminated  with  respect  to  the  onslte  sale  of 
the  nondlvlslble  projecU  which  the  Hous- 
ing Agency  holds  on  January  1.  1957.  as  of 
that  date.  All  housing  disposed  of  under  tha 
new  provUlon  must  be  dUposed  of  as  expedU 
tlously  as  possible  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
the  highest  responsible  bidder,  except  that 
the  Housing  Administrator  may  reject  any 
bid  which  he  determines  to  be  less  than 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  and 
may  thereafter  dispose  of  the  property  by 
negotlstlon. 

IMCBXABB     in     COLLBU     HOTTSnta     LOAN     rUNB 
AtTTROBOAnON 

The  college  housing  revolving  loan  fund 
authorization  would  be  Increased  from  $500 
million    to   $000   million. 


IN  INTOUVT  BATCB— COLLUX  ROXTSINa 
LOANS 

The  formula  In  the  present  law  with  respect 
to  the  Interest  rste  paid  by  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator on  funds  borrowed  from  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury  for  college  housing 
loans  would  be  changed  to  provide  that  such 
funds  shall  bear  inUreet  at  a  rate,  calculated 
each  calendar  quarter,  based  on  the  current 
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average  market  yield  on  all  oatitandtnc 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
having  a  remaining  maturity  of  15  or  more 
years.  This  formula  would  be  in  place  of  the 
formula  now  In  Vb»  law  which  bases  the  In- 
terest rate  on  the  average  rate  borne  by  all 
Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  irrespective  of  maturity,  as  computed 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  tVt 
percent,  whichever  Is  higher.  The  rate  pro. 
poeed  by  the  bill  would  ciirrently  result  tn 
the  Housing  Administrator  paying  3%  per- 
cent on  funds  borrowed  from  the  Treasury. 
Under  the  present  law.  the  rate  for  fiscal 
year  1950  Is  3^  percent. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  Housing 
Administrator,  in  making  college  hous- 
ing loans,  to  charge  a  rate  equal  to  that 
payable  by  him  to  the  Treasury  plus  one. 
fourth  of  I  percent.  The  present  law  pro. 
vldes  for  a  similar  spread,  except  that  if  the 
resulting  rste  Is  lees  than  a^  percent,  the 
higher  rate  must  be  charged.  Because  of 
the  different  base  to  which  the  one-fourth 
percent  differential  would  be  applied  under 
the  bill  as  compared  with  the  present  law.  the 
net  result  of  the  bill,  under  current  market 
conditions,  would  be  to  change  the  college 
housing  loan  Interest  rate  from  2^  percent  to 
t%  percent. 

These  changes  are  designed  to  increase 
participation  by  private  lenders  in  bond 
issues  sold  by  colleges  to  finance  college 
housing  construction. 

HOUSINO  DATA 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin. 
Istrator  would  be  authoriaed  to  undertake 
such  surveys,  studies,  and  compilations  and 
analyses  of  sUtlstlcal  daU  and  other  informa. 
tion  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  in  the 
exercise  of  his  responsibilities,  including  the 
formulation  and  carrying  out  of  national 
housing  policies  and  programs.  He  would 
uUllae  the  available  facilltlee  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  such  agencies  would 
be  required  to  confer  with  and  advise  the 
Administrator,  at  his  request,  on  improve- 
ments In  any  existing  or  proposed  systems 
and  techniques  for  gathering  and  reporting 
housing  and  relsted  dau. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  WAR  FOR  PEACE 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimotis  cement  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  rerise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include 
an  address  by  Mr.  J.  Addington  Wagner, 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  everyone  in  the  country 
will  read  the  sj)cech  by  Commander  J. 
Addington  Wagner,  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  given  at  a  din- 
ner  by  the  department  of  Massachu- 
setts in  his  honor  at  Boston.  Mass.,  on 
Saturday.  February  25. 1956,  The  theme 
of  the  speech  was  on  winning  the  flght 
for  men's  minds  and  he  made  very  fine 
suggestions  and  outlined  a  splendid  pro- 
gram, which  I  hope  may  be  carried  out. 
He  indicated  in  his  speech  that  he  feels 
that  we  are  losing  to  the  Russia  lis  the 
control  of  men's  minds  to  communism. 
You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  as  he 
spoke  and  when  he  finished  he  was  given 
a  standing  ovation.  I  have  endeavored 
for  a  number  of  years  to  secure  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  committee 
of  the  House  to  watch  over  our  informa- 
tional and  intelligence  service  abroad. 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  loatns,  as 
Commander  Wagner  cites,  the  battle  for 
men's  minds.  I  would  can  it  a  psycho- 
logical struggle  for  peace  rather  than 
psychological  warfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  fine  speech  made 
by  Commander  Wagner,  previously  re- 
ferred to,  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  tonight  and 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  good  MassachusetU  L^lonnalres  and 
Auxiliary  members. 

The  department  of  Uaasachusetts  has  long 
occupied  a  strategic  role  in  American  Legion 
affairs.  Tour  record  of  dedicated,  effective 
support  of  our  programs  of  service  for  God 
and  country  Is  unsurpassed  throughout  our 
organisation.  Whether  it  is  fighting  for  the 
seciirlty  of  our  country,  working  for  the 
welfare  of  our  children,  contributing  to  the 
strength  and  preservation  of  our  freedoms, 
or  helping  buddies  In  need,  you  devote 
yourselves  to  our  programs  so  completely 
and  so  successfully  that  it's  possible  for  us 
to  say  tonight:  It's  great  to  be  an  American 
Legionnaire. 

Here  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts and  In  your  historic  capital  city,  the 
American  Legion's  programs  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  the  freedoms  with  which  we 
have  been  blessed  take  on  a  special  mean- 
ing. The  names  of  Boston  and  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hill  will  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans  as  the  birthplace  of  liberty. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  American 
to  visit  Boston  and  to  see  such  historic  mon- 
uments to  freedom  as  the  old  North  Church 
without  having  a  renewed,  deepened  love  of 
America  and  all  that  It  means  to  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  Bay  State  Legionnaires 
and  your  fellow -citisens  could  never  fall  to 
be  inspired  and  strengthened  by  the  land- 
marks of  liberty  that  surround  you. 

I  know  that  my  heart  beats  faster  and  my 
pulse  more  strongly  as  I  stand  on  the  very 
ground  where  patriots  died  so  that  I  ml|^t 
live  in  freedom. 

Tet,  in  remembering  their  sacrifices,  In  re- 
living for  the  moment  the  drama  of  liberty 
enacted  on  this  historic  land  nearly  2  cen- 
txuies  ago.  I  have  tired  not  to  forget  that 
freedom  is  a  very  present  and  personal  thing. 

Freedom  is  not  something  that  can  be 
purchased  once  and  forever  secured.  It  must 
be  defended  by  every  generation.  It  is  true 
today  as  it  was  yesterday  and  as  it  wiU  ba 
tomorrow,  that  eternal  vlgUance  Is  the  price 
of  liberty. 

Are  we  vigilant  enough  today  to  protect 
our  freedoms?  Are  we  prepared  to  defend 
our  liberties  and  our  way  of  life  against  the 
Godless  tyranny  of  communism  •  •  •  the 
greatest  threat  to  freedom  the  world  has  ever 
known? 

In  seeking  the  answer  to  this  question, 
we  naturally  and  nccessarUy  think  in  terms 
of  military  preparedness.  We  question  ear- 
nestly and  honestly  whether  our  program  of 
national  security  will  enable  us  to  meet  the 
great  and  growing  mUltary  power  of  Russia 
and  her  Communist  satellites.  We  wonder 
whether  the  structure  of  collective  security 
built  by  the  free  nations  of  the  world  on  the 
fotmdation  of  America's  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength  can  withstand  the  tidal 
wave  of  Red  aggression  that  might  be  un- 
leashed against  It. 

The  American  Legion  has  not  been  satis- 
fied completely  with  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  We  have  recommended  certain 
essential  steps  which  should  be  undertaken 
immediately  to  accelerate  the  buildup  in 
our  Air  Force,  to  increase  the  fighting  power 
of  our  Navy  and  Army,  to  bring  into  being 
and  complete  readlneas  a  strong,  trained 
Reserve  force,  and  to  e]q>and  and  lmi»ove 
military  research  and  development. 

These  steps  and  measures  to  maintain  oar 
own  economic  strength  while  stfectlvely 
helping  to  Increase  the  financial  and  mlU- 


tary  power  of  other  free  nations  are  assen- 
tl*l.  They  are  imperaUve  if  we  are  to  re- 
main  strong  enough  to  deter  the  Communist 
aggressor  or  defeat  him  if  he  should  attack. 

But  tonight  I  must  tell  you  in  all  sin- 
oerlty  that  all  we  have  done  and  wUl  oon. 
tinue  to  do  militarily  and  economically  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  cannot  stop  tha 
spread  erf  communism. 

Ihdeed.  our  tremendous  Investment  in  the 
defense  of  America  and  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  Is  threatened  tonight 
because  we  have  been  losing  the  battle  for 
the  minds  of  men. 

The  Kremlin  has  outflanked  our  military, 
economic  defense  line  to  hit  and  hurt  us 
seriously  In  recent  weeks  with  weapons  of 
words. 

We  may  scornfully  condemn  these  Soviet 
words  as  lying  propaganda.  We  may  reeent 
bitterly  the  distortions  of  truth  coming 
from  Moscow.  But  unless  vre're  prepared  to 
stand  alone  as  freedom's  last  defender  in  a 
Kremlin-dominated  world  won  over  in  a 
bloodless  war  of  words,  it  is  time  we  woke  up 
to  reaUty. 

Tonight,  enslaved  millions  In  Communist- 
controlled  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  himdreds  of  millions  of  uncom- 
mltted  people  throughout  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  whose  constant  source  of  news 
bears  the  Kremlin  dateline,  are  reading 
headlines  like  this:  "United  States  says  it 
wanta  Middle  Bast  peace— Ships  18  tanks 
to  Saudi  Arabia  whUe  considering  ftuther 
arms  aid  to  Israel." 

In  previous  weeks  they  saw  pictures  of 
United  States  tjalloons  carrying  elaborate, 
high-altitude  camera  equipment,  which  had 
been  forced  down  above  Moscow  or  Lenin- 
grad  or  some  other  Russian  city.  The  stor. 
les  accompanying  these  pictures  told  of  how 
the  United  SUtes  tried  to  pretend  that  these 
balloons  were  solely  for  weather  obeervatlon 
purposes.  But  the  cameras  proved  other- 
wise, didn't  they? 

Moreover,  the  United  States  had  agreed  to 
stop  sending  theee  balloons  over  Riissia  and 
her  Communist  satellite  nations.  This  to 
them  was  an  admisFion  per  se  that  the 
United  States  was  guilty  as  charged  by  the 
Kremlin. 

llieee  stories  also  emphasized  the  hiiman- 
Interest  side  of  the  news. 

Not  only  were  these  balloons  a  threat  to 
the  military  secxirlty  of  the  Russian  and 
satellita  people,  they  endangered  aircraft 
fljring  in  Soviet-dominated  skies,  and  even 
caused  the  crash  of  a  civilian  airplane  with 
a  tragic  loss  of  life. 

Absurd?  From  our  standpoint  perhape. 
But  hardly  from  the  viewpoint  of  readers 
who  know  no  other  facts — who  have  had 
these  documented  illustrated  stories  fed  to 
them  day  after  day  after  day. 

How  do  you  suppoee  the  United  States 
looks  to  these  same  people  who  have  been 
reading  repeatedly  in  recent  weeks  that  otir 
country,  aftar  having  rejected  Moscow's  first 
proposal  for  peace,  has  yet  to  reply  to  the 
Kremlin's  second  offer? 

I'U  teU  you  what  they  think— what  they 
can't  help  but  think  becaxise  we  have  not 
given  them  the  truth. 

Millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
today  stand  ready  to  Join  forces  with  that 
ideology  and  that  way  of  life  which  they  be. 
Ueve  to  be  In  their  best  interests.  Rufsia 
Is  trying  to  propagandize  these  people  and 
the  millions  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  once  knew  freedom  rnd  the  power  of 
truth  into  believing  that  the  United  States 
has  no  intention  of  cooperating  in  any 
honest,  sincere  efforte  to  find  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace.  The  so-called  evidence  furnished 
by  the  Kremlin  is  designed  to  compel  the 
omcluslon  that  the  United  States  Is  actively 
preparing  for  war. 

TO  us.  of  course.  ttteSi  a  eonclnstoa  Is  an 
aliecduta  lie.  We  find  it  hard  to  beUeve  that 
anyone  could  faU  victim  to  pure  propaganda 
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•Bd  fcrgvt  nil  that  America  has  done  to  pror* 
Ua  dedleatloQ  to  Irewtom  and  to  the  eauM 
at  paaee. 

But  this  klad  of  thinking  has  led  na  to 
tba  brink  of  defeat  In  the  battle  for  the 
mlndi  d  men.  It  vlU  eontlnue  to  be  a  road- 
block to  netory  In  thla  rltal  atrunle  aa  long 
aa  we  permit  oaraelrea  the  luzviry  of  be> 
llering  that  all  men  reoognlae  communism 
for  what  la  really  la— that  all  men  aee 
threoBh  tha  llee  and  deceit  and  traachary 
oC  Oomm  unlet  propaganda. 

Vniaaa  and  untu  tha  United  Stataa  admiu 
that  to  date  we  bare  been  beaten  and  beaten 
badly  by  tha  Oofmnunlate  In  the  fight  for 
menli  mlnda.  we  will  not  taka  the  bold, 
draatle  action  nacemary  to  reorganise  and 
reinforce  our  defensea  on  this  vital  front. 

The  examplea  of  recent  Russian  propa- 
Canda  whlc^h  X  cited  a  moment  ago,  and  they 
are  only  three  of  many,  dramatically  demon- 
atrata  tha  shocking  weakncas  of  our  efforta 
to  Inform  the  world  about  America,  and 
about  our  pollolea.  our  programs,  and  our 
peopla. 

Let^B  be  honeat  about  it.  The  Riuaiana 
thraw  us  the  propaganda  ball  and  we  booted 
It  in  a  manner  not  befitting  our  claims  as 
tha  DKist  advertising -conscious.  piTMnotlon- 
mlndad  Nation  in  the  world. 

We  boast  about  being  able  to  sell  an  lea 
boa  to  an  BBkimo,  about  fashioning  a  self- 
generatlng  higher  standard  of  Uvlng  through 
advartlaln;; — advertising  which  creates  an 
evar-wld«Ding  circle .  of  more  customers 
caused  by  more  workers  to  build  more  prod- 
ucts for  customers  first  sold  through 
advertising. 

Tet  we  have  not  been  able  to  sell  competl- 
tlvaly  the  most  inspiring,  richly  rewarding, 
sought-after  product  ever  conceived  by  the 
God-given  mind  of  many — freedom.  Men 
hava  died  to  create  this  product.  Men  have 
died  in  ita  defense.  Tet.  we  have  not  been 
able  to  sell  freedom  In  competition  with 
communism — the  moet  godless,  degrading, 
analavlng  tyranny  that  ever  existed. 
Why? 

Because  we  havent  tried  to.  not  on  tha 
all-out  crarh  basis  that  Is  required  if  we  .Ma 
to  win  the  battle  for  the  minds  of  men. 

We've  got  the  product  and  we've  got  the 
talmit  In  America  to  put  it  acroea.  What  we 
lack  is  the  planning,  the  coordination,  and 
the  support  on  a  national  level  which  must 
be  brought  into  force. 

I  say  U»  you  tonight  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress,  worktni?  together  In  this 
urgent  caiLse.  to  reevalu.'\te  our  entire  infor- 
mation program.  A  single.  Federal  program 
must  be  evolved,  and  immediately,  to  revertie 
the  serloiu  defeats  we  have  suffered  in  recent 
months  alone  at  the  hands  of  Russian 
prcpagaadlsts. 

A  proper  evaluation  of  eTlstlng  Oovem- 
inent  information  programs  oversea*  can 
best  be  assured.  I  believe,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Presidential  Committee  composed 
of  recognized  n.'vtional  lenders  In  all  of  the 
Information  and  advertising  media  to  study 
preaent  Information  programs,  policies,  per- 
sonnel. faclUties.  and  budgets. 

This  committee  would  have  aa  Ita  objec- 
tive not  only  an  evaluation  of  existing  pro- 
grams, but  the  establtPhment  of  goals  and 
requlremerrts  reflecting  the  vital  importance 
of  winning  the  ttattle  for  the  minds  of  men. 
Aa  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  devote 
effort,  less  resources,  and  less  time  to 
thU  tirgent  task  than  do  the  Russians,  any 
more  than  we  can  afford  to  do  leaa  than  the 
enemy  In  the  field  of  national  defense.  For 
men  who  have  surrendered  to  Communist 
propaganda  are  no  more  free  than  those  who 
succumbed  to  Ccmmunist  aggreaiaon. 

Whatever  the  method  to  be  used  In  eetab- 
Ilahing  an  effective  United  States  Informa- 
tion program.  M  mia*  eertalnly  provide  the 
authority  and  the  eoordinatlng  machinery 
which  will  prevent  repetition  of  the  confused. 


oonfllctlng  handling  of  the  Buaalan  balloon« 
propaganda  chargaa. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
having  one  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  replying  to  such  charges  and  another 
later  telling  It  to  shut  up.  The  lack  of  na- 
tional policy  and  lack  of  coordination  which 
permitted  such  conflicting  statements  can- 
not continue  uncorrected. 

Whether  by  law  or  by  Presidential  direc- 
tive or  both,  action  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide effective,  speedy  machinery  by  which  a 
single  uncontradicted  national  policy  on  stich 
matters  can  be  determined  and  announced 
and  effectively  repeated  to  the  wco-ld. 

Finally,  the  Congresa  miuit  provide  the 
budgetary  support  needed  to  make  a  revital- 
ized and  dynamic  United  States  Information 
program  effective. 

Of  course,  the  question  will  be  asked.  Can 
we  afford  It? 

The  real  question,  however,  la.  Oui  we 
affc^d  not  to  afford  It? 

Obviously,  we  cannot. 

I  am  ceruin  that  you  Bay  State  Legion- 
naires and  Auxiliary  members  have  )}ecn  as 
disturbed  as  I  have  been  about  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  losing  the  battle  for 
the  minds  of  men.  Tou  recognize,  as  I  do, 
that  our  security  and  our  freedoms  win  be 
Jeopardized  as  seriously  by  this  loss  as  they 
would  be  by  Communist  mUltary  victories  on 
the  field  of  battle.  And  I'm  sure  you  share 
my  belief  that  America  can  win  this  battle. 
late  though  It  may  be.  If  we  but  put  our 
minds  to  It. 

Second  only  to  the  story  of  Christ,  we 
have  the  greateat  story  to  tell  that  man- 
kind has  ever  known — the  story  of  freedom — 
freedom  that  began  here.  We  have  the 
know-how  and  the  resources  to  make  this 
story  a  best  seller.  Let  i  begin  telling  our 
story  today  with  tradtUcnal  American  vigor 
and  dramatically  show  waiting  millions 
throughout  the  work!  that  freedom  under 
God  is  man's  greatest  hope  for  happiness 
and  lasting  peace. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  followins  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  wa.s  granted  to: 

Mr.  HorncAH  of  Midiigan.  for  15  min- 
utes, on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
this  week. 

Mr.  Mkaoir.  for  30  minutes  on 
Wednesday,  February  29.  and  that  the 
special  order  granted  him  for  today  may 
be  vacated. 

Mr.  ONejll.  for  10  minutes  today,  and 
to  Include  therein  two  newspaper 
articles. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the   CovcufssioitAL 
RicokD.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KiwG  of  California  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  DoTLx)  and  include  related  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  EJxNTON  and  include  a  statement 
he  made  today  before  the  Veterans" 
Committee. 

Mr.   OSXEKTAC. 

Mr.  HosMn  and  to  mclude  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  WoLVkkToif  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MiLLkK  of  Nebraska  and  to  Include 
charts. 

Mr.  Utt  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


Mr.  FLOOD  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Muim  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dawsow  of  Utah  said  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Kbatimo. 

Mr.  SmcncsKi  In  two  Instances  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Jenkins  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  BCastin)  ,  for  3  days  on  ac- 
count of  ofllcial  business. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BtJRLESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  23.  1956. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  f  oUowing 
titles: 

H  R  18C7  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Tal 
Au  Li  ((Tsl  Cziou  Lo): 

H.  R.  2430.  An  act  to  release  restrictions  on 
certain  real  property  heretofore  granted  to 
the  city  of  Charleston,  8.  C.  by  the  United 
SUtaa  of  America;  and 

H.  R.  tflOl.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Army  to  give  2&  World  War  n 
paintings  to  the  Oovenunent  of  Mew  Zealand. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  SIEMINSHI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.>  the 
House  adjotimed  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. February  28.  1956,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

157S  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
latlon  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  803 
of  the  Army  snd  Air  Force  Vltaltzatlon  and 
Retirement  Equalization  Act  of  IMS.  aa 
amenaed";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1574.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  records  proposed  for  dtspoeal  and  lists  or 
schedules  coverint?  records  pre  posed  for  dis- 
posal by  certain  Qovemment  agenclrs.  pur- 
suant to  the  act  sppmved  July  7.  1043  (57 
Stat.  380),  as  amended  by  the  act  approved 
July  S.  1945  ( 5»  Stat.  434  >;  to  the  Committee 
on  HcuiiB  Administration. 

1575.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  30.  1958.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  on  a  letter 
report  on  Dickinson  Bayou.  "Tex.,  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March 
3.  liH5;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 

1576.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  2S.  1»5«,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  aeeompanytng  papers,  on  a  letter 
report  on  Las  Chollas  Creek.  San  Diego 
Cctmty.  Calif.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
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trol  Act  approved  August  18,  1941;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1577.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  tha  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Departotent  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  30,  1960,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  on  a  letter 
report  on  Lake  IClnnetonka.  Minn.,  author- 
ized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
May  17.  I960:  to  the  CX>mmittee  on  Public 
Works. 

1578.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster 
General,  tranamittlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  enUtled  "A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18 
of  the  United  SUtcs  CX>de,  relating  to  the 
mailing  of  obscene  matter";  to  the 
tee  oa  the  Judiciary. 


pMnnUt- 


REPORTS      OP     COMMITTER      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUJlTONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  rejports  of 
committee  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ANDREWS:  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. H.  R.  9536^  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Executive  OtDc«  of  the 
President  and  sundry  general  Oo|emment 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1957,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  I  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1813).  RelTerred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiuje  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  | 

Mr.  BNOLE:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  5974.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
imburse owners  of  lands  acquired  under  the 
Federal  reclamaUon  laws  for  theit  moving 
expenses,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1818).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BNOLE:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  8226.  A  bUI  to 
amend  section  I  of  the  act  of  Marcjh  4,  1916, 
as  amended  (48  IJ.  8.  C.  sec.  353):  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1814).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Baiiklng  and 
Currency.  S.  1736.  An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 6146  of  the  Revieed  Statutes,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  qualifications  of 
directors  of  national  banking  associations; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1815).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  1188.  An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 6340  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  examination  of 
national  banks;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1816).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stste  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
n.  R.  6633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  1.  1963,  so  as  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  Interstate  compacts  relating  to 
muttial  mUltary  aid  In  an  emergency;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1817).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Ficheries.  A  report  on  cargo 
preference  and  its  relation  to  farm  surplus 
disposal  program  pursuant  to  section  136 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  601.  79th  Cong);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1818).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KNGLE:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  6488.  A  blU  to  au- 
thorlae  the  sale  of  certain  land  In  Alaska  to 
OUbert  Henkens.  Jr.,  star  route,  mile  17^, 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1811).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  to  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McOORMACK: 
H.  R.  9634.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compenaatlon  for  certain  losses  and 
damages  caused  by  United  SUtes  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  II,  and  making  ap- 
propriation therefor;  the  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.  R.  9535.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  certain  losses  and 
damages  caused  by  United  SUtes  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  II,  and  making  ap- 
propriation therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
H.  R.  9536.  A  biU  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  OOlce  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Oovemment  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957,  and  for  other 
ptu-poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
H.  R.  9537.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  Improvement  of 
housing  and  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  urban  communities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY : 
H.  R.  9638.  A  biU  to  ameiul  the  Railroad 
Retlrem<rnt  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUU  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.  R.  9539.  A  bill  to  amend,  with  respect 
to  basic  commodities,  the  parity  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural-  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.  R.  9640.  A  bill  to  extend  and  strengthen 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURNSIDE: 
H.  R.  9541.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
in  benefiU,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUU  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
H.  R.  9642.  A  blU  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
in  benefiU,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUU  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
H  R.  9M3.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  annual 
audit  of  the  acoounU  of  the  WhlU  County 
Bridge  Commission;  to  provide  a  new  method 
of  appointment  for  the  commissioners  and 
for  staggered  terms  of  office;  to  exempt  the 
income  of  the  commission  from  Federal  tax- 
ation; and  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
commission  to  transfer  all  iU  asseU  to  cer- 
tain public  agencies;  to  the  Committee  cm 
Public  Works. 

H.  R.  9544.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  White 
County  Bridge  Commission,  to  transfer  lU 
asseU,  lUbUitles,  fimctions.  and  authority 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Boads,  and 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  the  bridge  oper- 
ated by  the  commission  to  certain  SUte 
agenclea;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OUB8BB: 
H.  R.  9646.  A  bill  to  amend  section  318  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 


that  amotmts  paid  for  the  medical  and  dental 
care  at  children  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  6  shaU  be  deducUble  without  regard 
to  the  llmlUtlons  contained  In  such  section; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
ByMr.HAOBN: 

R.  R.  9646.  A  bm  te  provide  authoriaation  » 
for  emergency  flood-protection  projects  in 
arsas  of  the  United  SUtes  where  such  pro]- 
ecU  are  needed  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property:  te  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  HALE: 

H.  R.  9547.  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  snd  Cosmetic  Act  so 
as  to  simplify  the  procedtires  governing  the 
prescribing  of  regulations  imder  certain  pro- 
visions of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  IntersUU  and  Pyirelgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.  R  9648.  A  bUl  te  amend  section  409  of 
the  IntersUU  Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  te 
authorize  contracU  between  freight  forward- 
ers and  railroads  for  the  movement  of  trailers 
on  flatcars;  to  the  Committee  on  InUrstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATS  of  Arkansas: 

H.  R.  9649.  A  biU  to  amend  Public  Law  815. 
81st  Congress.  In  order  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent program  of  assistance  for  school  con- 
struction under  the  provisions  of  titles  III 
and  rv  of  such  law,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  9550.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  in  order  to  esUblUh  a  perma- 
nent program  of  financial  asslsUnce  for  local 
educational  agencies  under  the  provisions  of 
euch  law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  HYDE: 

H.R.9551.  A  bUl  to  transfer  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
Public  Employment  Service  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  CalifomU: 

H.  R.  9553.  A  biU  to  esUblUh  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  national  policy  with  respect 
to  the  development,  conservation  for  preser- 
vation, management,  and  use  of  fisheries  re- 
sources, to  create  and  prescribe  the  func- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  FUheries  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.  R.  9663.  A  biU  to  provide  a  program  of 
granU  and  scholarships  to  encoiuage  educa- 
tion and  training  in  the  field  of  nursing,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tersUU and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

R.  R.  9554.  A  bill  to  increase  and  make  cer- 
Uin  revisions  In  the  general  authorization 
for  smalll  flood-control  proJecU  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

H.R.9666.  A  bill  to  amend  section  306  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  to  Increass  and 
make  certain  revisions  in  the  general  author- 
ization for  small  flood-control  inY>JecU;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MASON: 

H.  R.  9556.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  tax  on 
admissions  shall  not  apply  to  moving-picture 
admissions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  MBTCALF: 
R.  R.  9557.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equaUty  of 
treatment  in  the  restoration  to  tribal  owner- 
ship of  surplus  lands,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.9668.  A  bill  to  allow  IndlviduaU  to 
deduct  for  Federal  Income-ux  ptnixiaes  not 
to  exceed  #100  each  year  of  poUtlcal  con- 
tributions made  to  cartdldates  for  elective 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways 
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A  MM  tl 
Ootm  of  1M4  to  pvo 
Bt  wttk  wp»c»  to  on.  gM.  or  prodnotlaa 
pftynMota  and  to  provkto  a  apeetel  ml*  for 
detcnnlnliiflr  an  oU  or  gas  propwtf;  to  tlia 
ComnUttee  on  Ways  and  M*»"t 

By  Mr.MDBBAT  otf  TansasMo: 
•m.WLWtm.  ▲  km  ft0  pEotDota  tlia 
of  ■■rkwwi  dafanaa  thwwith  tHa  ad 
of  tiM  ■■!«— ti^  and  iiinfaaaliMii 

aad  naialipiiiwil  ptuguuu  of  tfea  __. 

of  Dafenae.  to  ImproTc  the  management  and 
admlnlatratlon  of  the  acttrltlaa  of  such  de- 
PArtmant.  aad  for  otbar  purpoaaa;  to  ttaa 
'  CnanMttNo  ca  Ftia*  OSea  and  CItU  aarvlaa. 
H.  Bi.  tMl.  A  bUl  to  Incraaaa  tba  mtBiirwwi. 
ynttM  tmv^mm  depaatt.  and  for  otlMr  pur- 
poaaa:  to  tba  Ootnmlttaa  on  Poat  OSca  and 
Ctvuaawtoa. 

H.  R.  as«3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entttlad 
**An  act  to  relmburaa  th«  PoaC  OlBoa  Depart- 
m«nt  ftir  tbo  trawHaaion  at  oOlclal  OoTem- 
mant-auUl  aaatter."  approved  Aucoat  16.  196* 
(67  Stat.  614) ,  and  for  other  purpoaes:  to  the 
Conamlttee  on  Post  Ofllee  and  CItU  Senrlce. 
By  Mr.  liOLLOHAM: 
H.R.9M3.  A  bill  to  rsculata  tba  ftyaign 
commaroa  of  tba  Uattad  Btataa  by  aatabllab- 
lat  impart  qvotaa  under  ipadflad  eoodlUom 
and  for  oioar  purpoaaa;  to  tba  Ccaualttaa  xm 
Ways  and  Mean*. 

By  Mr.  POLK: 
H.  B.  8M4.  A  blU  to  amend  tba  BaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1837  to  provlda  Increases 
In  benafltu.  and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interetata  and  Foreign  Com- 
marca. 

By  Mr.  PRESTON: 
H.  R.  95es.  A  blU  eatabllshlng  Camp  Stew- 
art, Ga.,  as  a  permanent  military  installa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Armad  Services. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEOrGB: 
■-BMOT.  A    bin    to    readjust    stae    and 
we%ht    limitations   on   fourth-class    (parcel 
post)  mal.';  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oaca 
and  CItU  Serrlca. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  R.  9567.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approTal  of  Congress  to  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Interstate  Forest  Fire  Protection  Compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LATHAM: 
H.  J.  Rea.  558.  Joint   resolution    to   provide 
for  observing  certain   legal   public  holidays 
on  Monday;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  LANE: 
H.  Res.  407.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  a 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  influence  of 
profesalonai  gamblers  on  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional sports:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  claiise  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FORAND:  Memorial  of  tba  R»»d» 
laland  General  Assembly,  memorlallaing 
Congress  on  the  low-income  public-housing 
development  for  senior  dttzena;  to  the  Com- 
mlttaa  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HBSELTON:  Resolutions  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate,  urging  the  Con- 
grass  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
ci.  Dafenae  to  provide  Watartown  Arsenal 
with  work  in  the  guided-mlsslle  and  new 
waapona  Oaida;  to  tba  Coaunlttaa  en  Armad 
Services. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Colorado,  memorlalla- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  restore  to  the  citizens  their 
constitutional  rights  to  own.  hold,  and  pos- 
sess gold  and  to  buy  and  sell  gold  In  a  free 
market:  to  tba  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Also,  memorial  ot  tba  Leglslatnre  of  tba 
State  or  Kentucky,  memorialising  the  Presi- 
dent aad  tba  Congrsaa  oi  tba  United  Stataa 


to  apimaprlate  awHr.tart  fuada  to  purefaaaa 
a  tract  at  land  adjacent  to  tlM  Zaebary  7^- 
lor  National  Cemetery  to  be  included  as  part 
of  Zaebary  Taylor  National  Cemetery:  to  tba 
Coaunlttaa  on  Liiterlor  and  Insular  Affalra. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  memariaiizlng  the  Preai- 
dant  and  tba  Piiiniai  otf  tba  United  Stataa  to 
reduce  the  "rctircaaant  age,**  aa  daflaed  for 
eilgibiUty  for  tba  banatta  of  tba  Soetal  fla- 
curity  Act.  froM  «g  ymmn  to  m  yaara  of  age: 
to  tba  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  or  Kentucky,  memorlallatng  the  Praai- 
daat  and  Uia  Onmgrsaa  at  tba  UnUad  Stataa 
to  rediice  tba  age  ot  q^iallflcaaon  for  tba 
banaflts  of  the  old-age-assistanca  program 
from  65  years  to  m  years  of  age;  to  tba  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  at  tba  Legtslatora  at  tba 
Stata  of  Maaaaebusetts.  memortaUstng  ttaa 
Praaldent  and  tba  Oongrcaa  of  tba  United 
Statca  to  provide  Watartown  Arsenal  wltb 
work  In  the  fruided-miselle  and  new  weapons 
field;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  at  tba 
Stata  or  Sotrtb  Carolina,  mamcrlallslng  tba 
PreBtdsat  and  tba  Ctmgreaa  of  tba  Uattad 
Stataa  i  da  live  to  ooodamntng  aad  proteat* 
Ing  tba  uauipatlon  and  rncroaehment  on  ttaa 
reserved  powers  of  the  States  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtaa.  calling  upon  the 
Stataa  and  Congreaa  to  prevent  tbla  and 
other  encroachment  by  the  Central  Govern- 
mant  and  declaring  the  intention  of  Soutta 
Carolina  to  exardaa  aU  powera  raau>t,d  to  It. 
to  protect  Ita  sovereignty  and  the  rlgbu  at 
Ito  people;  to  tba  Committee  on  the  Jodl- 
clary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLDTIOIfB 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  JUUl.  prlvmta 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
aiMl  serenOIy  referred  as  foUo»»: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  California   (by  re- 
quest) : 
H  R.  9568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olacomo 
Joseph  Bertolone;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 
H.  R  9569.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Kurt 
Johan  Paro;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.  R.  9570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
A.   Heinae;    to  the   Coaunlttaa  on  tba  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.R.9571.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Peter 
Henry  Reich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
H.  R.  9572.  A   bill    for   the  relief  of  John 
8.  Ewing;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BNOLB: 
R.R.957S.  A   bill   for   tba   r^ef   at   Ifra. 
WllUe    Sober:    to    the    Committee    on    tba 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GATHINOS; 
H.  R.  9574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wtlltam 
R.  Overton;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Ifr.  HATS  of  Arkansas? 
H.  R.  9675.  A   blU  for  the  relief  of  Coop- 
eraUva  for  American  Remlttanoee  to  Kvery- 
wbara.  Inc.;   to  tba  Commlttaa  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KSARNET: 
H.  R.  9576.  A  bill  'or  the  relief  of  Harold 
John    Begley:    to    the    Committee    on    tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RABAUT: 
H.  R.  9577.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  LouU 
Hoekveld:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.  R.  9678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tba  con- 
veyance of  the  reversionary  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtea  In  and  to  cerUin  lands  In  Colo- 


rado:   to    tba  CatMirtttaa   on 
Oparationa. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
R.  R.  9679.  A  bin  for  tba  raUaf  of  Nicola 
MarcaUo:  to  tba  Commlttaa  on  tba  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
B.B.MM.  A  MU  for  tba  rallaf  o<  Angua 
Laarla;  to  tba  Comailttaa  am  tba  Judldarr. 
By  1ft-.  WCXjCOTT: 
H.B.»au.  A  blU  to  pravMa  (oc  tba  eoo. 
veyanea   oT   certain    raal    psufaiy    of   ttaa 
United  Statea  to  tbe  Good  News  Camp.  Port 
Hope.  Mich.;  to  tbe  Commlttaa  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operatlooa. 


PETmONS.  BTC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peilUona 
wad  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  deak 
and  referred  as  follows: 

S70.  By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  MaaaacbuaetU: 
Petition  of  the  City  CounoH  of  tbe  City  of 
Boston.  Mass..  relative  to  Israel's  apptieatioo 
for  arma;  to  tba  ComnUttca  on  r^Dreign 
Affabv. 

•71.  By  Mr.  BLUBWOBTR:  PatlUon  of  Mra. 
Claraaoa  Currlaa  and  2a  otbar  ettlaana  oC 
tba  etty  at  Boaaborg.  Greg.,  urging  enact- 
mant  of  leglalatlon  to  problblt  the  trana- 
portatlon  of  alcoholic  beverage  advertlalng 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  lu  broadcasting 
over  tba  air;  to  tba  Conunlttaa  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

672.  Also,  petition  oX  Zlna  If.  ranada  and 
34  otbar  dtlaena  at  Roeabmg.  Oreg..  urglns 
enactment  of  legislation  to  problblt  ttaa 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverage  adver- 
tising In  interstate  commerce,  and  Its  broad- 
casting over  tbe  air;  to  the  Committee  on 
Inters  uts  aad  foreign  Commeree. 

87J  By  Mr.  SHORT:  Petition  at  Rav.  H.  J. 
Marltt  and  other  cltlaena  of  Crane,  urging 
legislation  wblcb  would  problblt  tbe  adver- 
tising or  alcoholic  beveragea  on  radio  and 
teievlston:  to  the  Committee  on  lataratato 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

874.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Nora  J.  McNein 
and  other  cltiaens  of  D  Dorado  Springs,  pro- 
testing tbe  advertising  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion of  alcoholic  beverages:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

878.  By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE:  Resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Orange,  N.  T..  requesting  the  Congress  to 
study  and  take  appropriate  action  in  respect 
to  flood  damage  In  Orange  County;  to  tba 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 

676.  By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin:  Resolu- 
tion adopted  by  tbe  Frost  Federal  Labor 
Union  19988  at  Kenosha.  Wis.,  on  February 
24.  1956.  opposing  the  Weeks  committee  re- 
port for  financing  a  national  highway  pro- 
gram and  supporting  a  boJd.  long-range  pro- 
gram for  consUuctlon.  ths  cost  of  which 
to  be  equitably  distributed  among  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Public  Worka. 

677.  By  tba  SPKAKKR:  PeUtlon  of  tho 
president.  New  England  Conaervatory 
Alumni  ABaoclation.  Boston.  Mass..  petition- 
ing consideraUon  of  their  reaolution  wltb 
reference  to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Pines,  at 
Rlndge  in  tbe  SUta  of  New  Hampshire  ba 
designated  and  recojtnlred  aa  a  national 
shrine — an  altar  of  the  Nation — a  perpetual 
monument  In  otu"  beloved  country,  the 
United  Statea  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Internal  and  Insular  Affairs. 

578.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman.  Long 
Island  Chapter.  KnighU  of  Columbus.  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y..  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  expressing  their 
support  of  the  principles  of  the  proposed 
Bricker  amendment  to  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution; to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

679.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  secre- 
tary. Associated  Equipment  Distributors. 
Chicago,  m..  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  the  ax- 
tent  and  methods  of  financing  a  compre- 
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national  talgbway  program  and  enact 
legtalatloa  during  tbe  Sitb  Oongtasa  pro- 
vldlng  lor  tba  anttiarlaatkm  and  e«*iwrt».g 
of  such  a  program:  to  ttaa  Cnaailttea  on. 
Publlo  Worka. 

880.  Also,  patttlon  nt  the  oovnty  dark, 
eounty  at  Hawaii.  HUo.  T.  H.,  patttloninc 
ooaatdsratloa  at  tbatr  rsaotvttim  trltb  tefar- 


anea  to  requeettng  paaaaga  at  lagtalatkn  tat 
aa  TT|iiltaWtt  laaiiiwa II  inmsiii  oT  aMsnbar- 
atatp  la  tba  LagWatora  at  tba  Ttaxltory  at 
Hawaii;  to  ttaa  Coaunlttaa  on  latartar  aad 
Inaular  Affatia. 

Ml.  Alan,  patitlaa  of  ttaa  pmUant.  the 
Mrtnnlan  Wattonal  CoBomlttea  In  ttaa  Onltad 
Statea.  Maw  l^ork.  M.  T..  pattttonlng 


«*tton  of  thalr  raaolutlon  with  Tefarence 
teaomdlng  ttaa  alarm  to  ttaa  paoplea  yet  free 
Mgaidtng  ttaa  aqiaaalaa  or  iwnnmiiTilsm.  »»»<i 
ttaat  our  giaataat  tmat  Ilea  ta  ttaa  ganar- 
oalty  aad  eallgtatanad  aalf-taitereat  of  ttala 
fraa  aad  powerful  ooimtoy.  tba  Uattad  Stataa 
or  Amerlea:  to  tba  Commlttea  on  Forelga 
Affalia. 


AaaiTersary  e(  IndepeBd^oce  e( 
LidieaBia 


EXTENSION  OP  REIAUIKS 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL 


BUTLER 


XN  7'HB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  27,  19S6 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Presidsnt.  Febru- 
ary 16  was  the  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  I  askj  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Comcres- 
8IONAL  Record  a  statement  which  I  made 
in  observance  of  this  import^t  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoto,  as  follows: 

STATzacnrr  bt  Scnstob  qtrrLEa 

Throtighout  the  world  freedon^-loving  men 
paiisa  on  February  10  to  obaerte  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Independence  of  Lithuania. 
In  America  and  other  free  nations  there  will 
be  large  gatherings  to  mark  tils  occasion. 
But.  tbe  people  of  Lithuania  jean  at  best 
only  gather  In  small  groups  In  their  homes 
to  observe  their  Independency  Day.  The 
Communist  overloards  do  not  bermlt  them 
to  openly  celebrate  this  day  inltheir  native 
land.  Tet.  while  tbe  right  of  open  assembly 
can  be  denied  to  them,  no  poWer  on  earth 
can  wipe  the  glorious  past  of  this  brave  na- 
tion from  the  pages  of  history  nt>r  tear  from 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Lithuania  the 
ardor  and  devotion  for  freedonii  and  Inde- 
pendence. I 

For  centuries  the  Lithuanian  {people  have 
been  In  the  forefront  of  manll  continuing 
struggle  against  oppression.  Ovwr  900  years 
ago  tba  first  Independent  Lltbuanlan  state 
was  organized  and  through  the  centuries 
this  small  but  noble  country  developed  into 
a  leader  among  tbe  peace-loving  peoples  of 
Suropa. 

However,  a  strong  and  TicloiJM  neighbor, 
even  then  hungry  for  conquaat.  forcibly  an- 
nexed Lithuania  In  tba  18th  century  and  she 
disappeared  from  the  mapa  of  Europe  as  an 
Independent  state.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  I  Lithuania  regained  her  Independence 
and  became  a  model  republic,  only  to  be  en- 
gulfed In  the  Red  tide  of  expansionism  at 
the  start  of  the  global  confilct  in  1939. 

Tet.  tba  paof^  of  Litbiumla  are  neither 
broken  nor  discouraged  by  theae  stark  reali- 
ties. The  fever  of  liberty  and  freedom  Is 
belgbtanad.  not  diapeUad.  by  tbils  advaralty. 
Their  courage  and  indomitable  will  to  reaiat 
grows  stronger  with  every  outrage  committed 
against  them  by  those  who  seek  to  become 
Buaters  of  tbelr  aplrlte  as  well  aa  their  bodlea. 
We  In  Amerlea  and  her  oountlaaa  frlenda 
throughout  tbe  free  world  will  remain  true 
In  our  atruggle  to  free  Lithuania  from  tbe 
Communist  yoke.  We  shall  take  courage 
from  tbe  valor  of  tbe  Lithuanian  people.  We 
ahall  be  sustained  by  their  devotion  to  our 
oonunoa  cauaa.  Wa  abaU  continue  tbe 
struggle  with  evary  raaouroe  at  onr  onmmand 
to  overeonM  ttaa  aoourga — ttaat  godlsas  con- 
spiracy— which    would    analava   tbe   antira 


world,  and  which  now  has  gallant  Lithuania 
within  Its  grasp.  We  wUl  be  steadfaat  In  tba 
position  that  aU  peoples  can  Uve  In  peace 
and  harmony  and  that  man's  right  to  be  free 
la  not  only  inalienable,  but  unconquerable. 
With  tbe  strength  of  these  convictions  we 
have  on  our  aide  tbe  truly  ultimate  wei^xm 
of  tbe  atomic  era,  free  man'a  faith  In  Ood 
and  bia  own  destiny. 

People  of  Lithuania,  we  salute  you  on  your 
Independence  Day.  You  have  our  undying 
faith  and  respect,  and  we  reverently  pray 
that  God  wiu  continue  to  give  you  the 
strength  to  carry  on. 


Atomic  Power  Will  Obsolete  Upper  Cola- 
rado  PowerpUnts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAuroENiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27. 1956 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  propo- 
nents of  the  upper  Colorado  project  seek 
to  a  large  extent  to  Justify  the  huge 
expenditure  on  the  assumption  that  the 
sale  of  power  will  reimburse  the  Nation 
for  the  funds  advanced  with  interest. 

When  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
authorized  Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
River,  the  legislation  re<iuired  that  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  power  be  negotiated 
before  the  construction  began.  No  such 
protection  or  guarantee  is  included  in 
the  upper  Colorado  project  bill,  and  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  there  will  be  a 
market  for  anywhere  near  a  hundred 
years  for  power  produced  by  the  project. 

The  power  units  are  proposed  to  be 
located  in  a  region  which  has  almost 
boundless  oiergy  potential  in  the  great- 
est coal,  oil  shale,  and  uranium  deposits 
in  the  country.  When  it  is  considered 
that  atomic  electric  power  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  comparatively  near  future 
and  this,  combined  with  the  other  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  area,  will  make 
6-mill  power  competitively  obsolete  in  a 
few  years,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
reimbursement  to  the  Federal  treasury. 

We  know  that  whereas  15  years  ago 
nuclear  power  was  practically  unheard 
of.  today  commercial  nuclear  electric 
energy  generating  plants  ai«  actually 
being  constructed.  We  are  assured  that 
nuclear  electric  energy  will  be  produced 
much  cheaper  than  hsrdroelectric  energy 
and  the  time  when  this  will  be  a  fact 
Is  not  far  distant.  Yet  the  planning  fig- 
ures for  this  project  show  that  it  may 
take  Qp  to  a  hundred  years  to  pay  for 
them  out  of  the  revenues  produced  by 
hydroelectric  power.    In  fact,  it  is  ex- 


pected that  these  powerplants  will  pay 
not  only  for  the  cost  of  the  power  dams 
and  installations  but  also  88  percent  at 
the  cost  of  the  Irrigation  projects. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  in  having  such 
expectations  completely  Ignore  the  cost 
figures  prepared  by  James  A.  Lane  of 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  which 
show  that  while  the  cost  of  producing 
electricity  in  conventional  steamplants 
is  7  mills  per  kilowaU  hour,  the  coat  in 
a  nuclear  plant  would  be  6.7  mills.  The 
actual  production  of  power,  therefore,  is 
less  costly  than  by  steam  and  then  in 
addition,  plutonium  is  produced  as  a  by- 
product of  the  nuclear  electric  plant  and 
can  now  be  sold  for  approximately  $100 
a  gram.  Even  if  the  plutonium  price, 
were  to  drop  back  to  its  fuel  value  of 
about  $20  a  gram,  the  cost  of  producing 
power  by  atomic  energy  would  still  be  far 
less  than  any  other  method. 

Can  anyone  doubt,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  that  the  Colorado  River  project  is 
financially  unsound?  The  taxpayers  of 
our  Nation  should  not  be  forced  to  bear 
such  a  tremendous  burden.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  Join  with  me  in  defeating 
this  measure. 


Liacoh  Daf  Address  by  Haa.  Edward 

MartiB  of  PeBBsylvania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 


or  PKinwsiLVAWia 
XN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  27, 195f 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Conckxssional 
Rkcorb  an  address  which  I  delivered  at 
the  Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the  Upshur 
County  Republican  Executive  Commit- 
tee, at  Buckhannon.  W.  Va.,  on  February 
11.  1956. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBcoao, 
as  follows: 

Anoaxsa  bt  UKTm  States  Sknatob  Edwasb 

MABTOf  or  PSKMSTLVAKIA,  AT  TKX  LXMOOLH 

DAT  DnrwKB  or  tkx  UpaBua  CoTTwrr  Ra- 

PUBUCAM    EXXCOnVB    COMMITrBB    AT   BUCK- 
HAXHOM.  W.  Va..  FtoBUABT  11,  1056 

I  am  highly  bonorad  by  your  Invitation  to 
arfclnai  tbla  meeting  at  patrtotk:  Americana. 

I  slneerely  i4>preeUte  tba  privilege  at  jdn- 
Jng  with  you  la  tribute  to  tba  memory  of 
ona  of  tba  grasteat  at  aU  Amerteana,  Abra- 
bam  Lincoln. 

And  let  ma  aasurs  yon,  wltb  equal  aln- 
eerlty.  that  It  ia  always  a  plaaanre  to  ooma 
to  tba  great  aaountaln  Stata  of  Waat  Vir- 
ginia. 
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Tbrough  the  jMtft  X IMV*  anjoyvd  tb«  most 
i^r— hin  uKieUtlon  with  many  of  your  fine 
dtlama  In  buslnaw.  poUtlea.  mllltaiy  affaln. 
•nd  In  tiM  •ctlTltlM  of  goT«mm«nt.  There 
•re  eo  numj  wboae  friendahlps  I  treMure. 
tout  I  cannot  oc»ie  Into  West  Virginia  with- 
out —»^<"t  special  mention  of  my  long-time 
friend,  your  Republican  national  committee- 
man. Walter  8.  Hallanan. 

He  Is  a  real  American,  an  unselfish  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and  a  tower  of 
strength  In  support  of  good  government. 
Without  expecting  anything  for  himself  he 
glTee  generously  of  his  time,  his  means,  and 
his  enwgy  to  advance  the  welfare  of  his  SUte 
•nd  the  Nation. 

In  honoring  the  immortal  fame  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  we  recall  with  gratitude  his 
greateet  achievement,  the  preecrvatlon  of  the 
Union.  We  recall  with  pride  that  Weet  Vir- 
ginia. In  thoee  days  of  national  crisis,  gave 
the  world  an  example  of  loyalty  and  faith  In 
the  American  Republic. 

In  Lincoln's  time  the  Nation  was  torn 
asunder  by  a  great  Internal  upheaval.  Out 
of  the  turmoil  and  struggle  of  that  day  pa- 
triotic Americans  rallied  to  defend  the  Union 
•nd  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

They  formed  a  new  party — the  Republican 
Party— dedicated  to  the  principles  set  forth 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  first  Republican  President  of  the 
United  States  Lincoln  grows  In  stature  year 
after  year.  He  lived  by  high  Ideals  and  had 
the  courage  to  stand  by  them  In  the  face  of 
dtscouragment  and  dlsappolnment. 

We  must  have  the  same  courage  today  to  do 
our  full  duty  as  Americans.  The  future  of 
our  Nation  depends  upon  the  course  of  sc- 
tlon  we  take  and  the  outcome  of  our  fight  for 
the    principles    In    which    we    believe. 

As  Republicans  we  believe  In  freedom  of 
the  individual,  freedom  of  enterprise  and 
freedom  of  opportunity.  These  are  Amerl- 
ean  principles  which  have  come  down  to  us 
as  a  priceless  heritage.  They  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  are  the 
principles  of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

Three  years  of  clean,  decent  Government 
have  proven  that  the  Republican  Party  Is 
the  party  of  peace,  progress,  and  sound  pros- 
perity. There  has  never  been  an  adminis- 
tration with  such  a  brilliant  record  of 
achievement  In  so  short  a  time. 

We  can  be  proud  that  we  have  a  Repub- 
lican admlalstratlon  at  Waalilntgon  with- 
out favoritism,  without  corruption,  without 
extravagance  and  without  socialistic  regi- 
mentation. 

We  have  a  Republican  administration  that 
Is  sound,  trustworthy,  and  economical,  serv- 
ing no  special  Interests,  but  working  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

We  have  an  administration  that  believes 
la  the  CX^nstltutlon  of  the  United  States  and 
respects  Its  limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
Central  Government. 

We  have  an  administration  that  supports 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise  which 
means  unlimited  opportunity,  progress,  and 
prosperity. 

But  we  must  remember  that  this  year  of 
1956  la  one  of  tremendotis  Importance.  It  Is 
•  year  In  which  we  face  a  challenge  that 
calls  for  all  our  courage,  determination,  and 
loyalty. 

This  year  the  American  people  will  decide 
whether  we  will  go  forward  to  greater 
achievement  under  sound,  constructive  Re- 
publican leadership  or  whether  we  will  re- 
turn to  the  disastrous,  crasy-qullt  pattern  of 
corruption,  confusion,  and  Korea  of  the 
previous  Democratic  admlnlstraUona. 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  by  its  magnificent  rec- 
ord under  the  Inspired  leadership  of  our  great 
Preeldent.  Dwlght  Beenhower. 

I  cannot  tell  you  whether  he  will  be  • 
candidate  for  reelection  or  not.  but  I  am 


firmly  convinced  of  one  thing.  His  decision 
will  be  made  without  thovight  of  himself  but 
will  be  based  solely  on  whether  he  can  fully 
and  completely  serve  the  beat  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

Whatever  President  Elaenhower's  decision 
may  be.  we  can  go  Into  this  year's  national 
campaign  with  a  record  of  achievement  that 
reflects  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  the  principles  to  which  the 
Republican  Party  is  dedicated. 

Every  real  American,  regardless  of  his  poll- 
tics,  rejoices  that  we  have  gone  through  3 
years  of  the  greatest  proeperlty  we  have  ever 
known — prosperity  based  on  a  sound,  ex- 
panding economy — without  the  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears  of  war. 

In  the  heart  of  every  American  there  le 
gratitude  for  the  crowning  achievement  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  In  bringing 
to  an  end  the  death  and  destruction  of  Mr. 
Truman's  so-called  police  action  In  Korea. 

It  took  great  courage  for  Elsenhower  to  go 
over  to  Korea  In  fulfillment  of  his  campaign 
pledge  to  do  everything  within  his  power  to 
end  the  fighting.  But  no  one  has  ever  ques- 
tioned his  courage.  Less  than  6  months 
after  he  took  office  the  guns  were  silenced — 
the  casualty  lists  were  ended  and  no  more 
brave  American  boys  gave  their  livee  with- 
out hope  of  victory. 

If  the  Republican  Party  had  no  other 
claim  for  credit,  that  alone  would  shine 
forth  as  a  bright  beacon  of  honor  and  glory. 

It  took  great  courage  for  the  President  to 
stand  firm  for  a  balsnceii  budget  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt  before  a  further 
cut  in  taxes.  That  may  not  be  popular  with 
some  people,  but  It  Is  the  right  course  tor 
the  safety  and  security  of  our  Nation. 

Let  me  review  briefly  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments in  3  years  of  Republican  leader- 
ship: 

TaxcM  have  been  cut  within  the  margin 
of  safety.  The  Republican  83d  Congress  In 
1954  reduced  taxes  by  neurly  t7><j  billion,  the 
largest  tax  cut  ever  made  in  a  single  year. 

Government  spending  has  been  brought 
under  control.  The  cost  of  government  has 
been  reduced  by  910  billion  below  the  latest 
budget  proposed  by  President  Truman.  We 
will  have  a  balanced  budget  this  year  and 
next. 

In  3  years  there  has  been  no  significant  loas 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  lu- 
flatlon   has  been  checked. 

The  personal  Income  of  the  American 
people  Is  at  an  all-time  high. 

More  than  65  million  working  men  and 
women  are  employed  at  higher  wages  and 
salaries  than  ever  before. 

Unfair  restrictions  on  business  and  labor 
have  been  eliminated. 

The  30-year  trend  toward  centralization  of 
Government  in  the  soclalUtlc  pattern  has 
been  reversed. 

Communists,  fellow-travelers,  and  other 
disloyal  subversives  have  been  weeded  out  of 
the  Government  service 

Social  security  haa  been  exp<mded  and  Its 
benefits  Increased. 

We  have  built  a  balanced  military  defense, 
the  strongest  In  the  history  ot  our  Nation. 

We  now  have  a  firm,  strong,  dynamic  for- 
eign policy  that  has  lessened  world  tension 
and  has  brightened  our  hope  for  peace. 

These  are  Just  a  few  highlights.  There  are 
many  more  I  could  enumerate.  Not  the  least 
of  these  are  the  high  moral  and  spiritual 
values  which  guide  President  Elsenhower  and 
which  have  restored  honesty  and  decency  to 
our  National  Government. 

We  believe  with  President  Elsenhower  that 
to  serve  the  cause  of  world  progress  we  must 
first  protect  the  liberties  of  our  own  citizens. 
To  go  forward  In  leadership  for  freedom. 
Justice,  and  peace  we  must  preserve  the 
American  system  of  government. 
-  Therefore,  the  Republican  Party  seeks  no 
alliance  with  thoee  who  would  socialize  our 
country.  The  Republican  Party  rejects  the 
support  of  those  who  think  the  American 


form  of  government  has  outlived  Its  useful- 
ness. We  ask  no  help  from  those  who  would 
distort  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  to 
serve  their  selfish  purposes. 

In  the  great  crusade  which  reeulted  In 
Republican  victory  and  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  we  did  not  promise  an  easy 
way  of  life.  We  did  not  prooxise  security 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  without  effort 
and  without  cost. 

We  did  not  seek  to  create  disunity.  We 
did  not  array  one  class  against  another  or 
stir  up  sectional  hatreds. 

But  we  did  make  a  solemn  pledge  to  the 
American  people  that  their  liberties  would 
be  protected  by  a  finanlcally  sound  Govern- 
ment structure,  based  on  sound  fiscal  pollclee 
and  rigid  economy. 

We  promised  to  protect  American  free- 
dom from  the  dangers  of  socialistic  sxpcrl- 
mentatlon  which  would  concentrate  all 
authority  In  the  Central  Government. 

We  promised  that  unwarranted  peacetime 
controls  thst  shackled  the  expansion  of  pro- 
ductive enterprise  would  be  removed.  We 
pledged  the  Republlcsn  Party  to  create  sn 
atmosphere  that  would  once  more  provide 
Incentives  for  free  enterprise  to  function  for 
the  maximvim  benefit  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  works  for  a  living. 

Thoee  pledges  have  been  fulfilled.  The 
Republican  Party  has  been  faithful  to  Its 
campaign  promises. 

The  memorable  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
have  come  down  to  us  for  Inspiration  and 
guidance. 

When  the  Republican  Party  was  being  or* 
ganlzed  100  years  ago  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Let  us.  in  building  our  new  party,  plant 
otirselves  on  the  rock  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  gstes  of  hell  shall  not 
be  able  to  prevail  against  us." 

The  political  wisdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
grows  more  Impressive  with  the  passing  years. 
It  calls  upon  us  In  our  day  to  reaffirm  our 
allegiance  to  the  heritage  passed  on  to  us 
by  the  Pounding  Pathers.  preserved  for  us  by 
the  first  Republican  President  and  strength- 
ened by  the  high  spiritual  concept  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  our  great  President, 
Dwlght   Elsenhower,   Is  dedlcsted. 

Let  us  go  out  from  thU  dinner  with  re- 
newed determination  to  face  the  challenge 
of  1956. 

America  miut  not  turn  back. 

With  the  honored  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  Inspire  us  we  can  go  forward  to 
victory— victory  for  the  Republican  Party—, 
victory  for  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 


No  Floon  b  Tbcir  Giorcliet  ea  Trinidad, 
British  West  Udies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  Nxw  jcsarr 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  February  27. 1956 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  % 
Baptist  sect  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 
British  West  Indies,  has  no  floors  In  its 
churches.  A  chauffeur  on  Trinidad  de- 
veloped the  story  In  this  way: 

"There  are  many  religions  here.  A 
Baptist  group  does  not  have  any  floors 
in  its  churches. 

*Why  not? 

"They  love  Mother  Earth.  beUeve  it 
the  supplier  of  strength  and  inspiratioiu 
It  grows  our  food,  nourishes  our  anl« 
mals  and  gives  us  water  to  drink.   These 
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Baptists  go  on  retreats  lybif  tn  the 
ground,  burled  up  to  their  chins.  Fdr 
o^er  20  days,  they  drink  only  fluids. 
They  believe  in  this  state,  mother  earth 
will  give  them  visions  and  inspiration 
enough  to  carry  them  over  until  their 
next  retreat.  6o  they  are  most  at  home 
when  they  worship  in  their  churches 
standing  on  the  KTOund." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  related  this  story 
to  Congressman  Bodicx,  of  North  Da- 
kota, a  Baptist,  he  said:         | 

Wen.  dont  you  know,  tn  polities,  we  say 
that  a  man  with  his  feet  on  the  ground 
can't  be  beat. 


Colorado  River  Storafs  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  DAWSON 

or  trrau 
2M  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTA'nVBS 

Monday.  February  27. 1956 

Mr,  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  southern  California  spokesmen  to 
attempt  to  convince  other  Members  of 
Congress  that  without  the  use  of  the 
Colorado  River  the  State  will  die  of 
thirst.  This  is  simply  not  true.  South- 
em  California  does  not  need  to  take 
Colorado  River  water  belonging  to  the 
upper  basin  States  in  order  u>  meet  her 
own  water  needs. 

Inform«>d  California  officials  are  on 
record  to  the  effect  that  California  has 
enough  water  within  Its  borders  to  meet 
Its  own  requirements  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Excerpt  from  Preliminary  Report  on 
the  Major  Peatures  of  the  California 
Water  Plan  In  the  North  Coastal  Area, 
dated  January  3.  1956: 

The  data  developed  In  State  Water  Re- 
sources  Board  Bulletins  Nos.  1  and  2  dem- 
onstrate the  basic  geographic&l  water  prob- 
lem of  California,  and  also  Indicate  tlie  so- 
lution to  that  problem.  From  tlie  abundant 
water  supplies  of  the  ncrlh  coastal  area  and 
the  Sacramento  River  Basin,  an  average  of 
approximately  23  million  acre-feet  of  water 
per  season  will  ultimately  have  to  be  de- 
veloped and  exported  to  the  remaining  in- 
herently water-deficient  areas  cf  the  State. 
These  exports  will  be  surplus  waters,  over  and 
above  the  waters  needed  in  the  north  coastal 
area  and  the  Sacramento  River  Basin  for 
ultimate  local  use.  With  the  full  practicable 
development  of  local  water  resources  In  all 
areas  of  the  State  for  local  lue.  and  with 
the  water  available  under  California's  rights 
In  and  to  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River, 
these  exports  from  the  north  will  satisfy 
the  probably  ultimate  requirements  for  water 
In  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Excerpts  from  an  article  by  J.  J.  Deuel, 
director,  California  Farm  Bureau  Public 
Utilities  Department  and  Water  Prob- 
lems Department,  entitled  "California's 
Water  Program."  which  appeared  in  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Monthly  of 
January  1956: 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  present  annual 
use  of  water  In  California  is  aj^proximately 
ai  mlUlon  acre-feet;  that  61  n|ilIllon  acre- 
feet  will  support  a  population  Ih  California 
of  40  million  people,  and  that  the  total 
amount  ot  water  available  each  year  to  ap- 


proslmataiy  70  mUIion  men-tmt. 

**»•  abow  flguraa.  which  are  supported  by 
•KteoalM  MknOim  oaade  by  the  State  cngt- 
OMT.  It  la  apfiarciit  that  there  to  ■offldent 
water  available  to  mppty  tbm  aeede  oC  CaU- 
tomla  tnto  the  fv  «Ustant  future.  The 
pr^tam  la  one  ot  ctopplng  tlie  aorplus  water 
fram  wasting  tnto  the  ocean  and  wrMtiriwg  i% 
available  where  needed  for  domestic,  agri- 
cultural, and  Inductrlal  ttaee.  Tlia  ftatber 
River  project  has  an  Important  plaoc  In  the 
plan  to  bring  that  about. 

Quotation.  Engineering  News-Record. 
February  9, 1956: 

Spokecman  for  the  ICetropoUtan  Water 
Dlstrlet  of  Southern  California.  C.  C.  Elder, 
held  that  while  eewerage  reclamation  Is  the 
district's  most  Important  reserve,  with  its 
Colorado  River  aquediKt  operating  at  only 
88  percent  of  capacity  the  district  oouldnt 
aee  asking  taxpayuv  to  pay  for  waste  water 
reclamation  when  the  aqueduct  wont  reach 
full  capacity  tor  another  20  years. 


Fchraary  Is  Catliolk  Press  Month 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOmsS  OF  RBPRB8ENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  February  28.  1956 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary is  being  commemorated  all  over 
this  Nation  as  Catholic  Press  Month.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute 
today  to  those  publications  which  faith- 
fully report  on  events  of  significant  and 
special  Interest  to  Catholic  readers. 

The  Catholic  press  of  the  United 
States  Is  fllling  a  definite  need.  It  is 
primarily  concerned  with  giving  a  more 
detailed  report  on  Catholic  events  than 
do  secular  papers  and  evaluating  the 
changing  times  in  which  we  live.  The 
high  quality  and  unifoiin  excellence  of 
our  Catholic  press  is  confirmed  by  the 
high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  all  its 
readers.  They  look  to  It  for  the  guid- 
ance and  interpretation  so  badly  needed 
by  all  of  us  today. 

The  paper  with  which  I  happen  to  be 
most  familiar,  and  which  I  salute  also 
today,  is  the  Catholic  Courier  Journal, 
which  Is  the  official  newsmper  of  the 
diocese  of  Rochester.  Its  circulation  is 
over  53.0C0.  Its  coverage  of  the  news  is 
complete,  timely,  and  well  written.  By 
means  of  wire  services  from  all  over  the 
world,  the  Cornier  Journal  is  able  to  sup- 
ply its  readers  with  the  latest.  ia>-to-the- 
minute  happenings  soon  after  they  take 
place  This  fine  paper  also  carries  accu- 
rate accounts  at  important  Catholic 
events  and  is  noted  for  its  complete 
coverage  of  significant  Catholic  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Catholic  Courier 
Journal  of  my  city  is  Just  one  of  many 
fine  Catholic  newspapers  of  this  country. 
It  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  netwwk  of 
diocesan  papers  which,  though  restricted 
in  its  readership  and  area  of  coverage, 
is  a  most  effective  and  good  influence  <m 
our  public  life. 

The  Catholic  press  Is  serving  its  ends 
welL  It  Is  a  ^ong  and  enhghtening 
influence  In  the  homes  of  all  who  read  it. 


As  Catholic  Press  Month  difvtn  to  a 
close,  I  salute  these  publications  for  their 
past  accomplishments  and  wish  them 
continued  success  in  the  years  ahead. 


Takisff  From  Peter  to  Pay  Pnl 


'     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEGL  R.  KING 

or  caupoama 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  27. 1956 

Mr.  B:ing  of  California.  Mr.  I^>ea]cer, 
we  are  faced  with  subsidies  for  takiiig 
land  out  of  production  and  with  sub- 
sidies for  putting  land  tnto  production 
at  the  same  time. 

This  Is  the  anomaly  that  is  iM'esented 
to  the  House  in  its  consideration  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  project. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Rbcord  the  letter 
I  have  directed  to  each  Monber  of  the 
House,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  "ex- 
pert testimony"  of  the  distinguished  for- 
mer Governor  of  Nebraska,  Robert  LeRoy 
Cochran,  who  is  eminenUy  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject: 

Comntzss  or  thx  VfrmD  Statcs. 

HoTTSK  or  Repkesemtativkb, 
WaahiTigton,  D.  C,  February  23,  1956. 

Dkab  Coixxacttx:  Encloeed  Is  a  reprint  of 
a  recent  interview  in  Newsweek  magadne 
with  Robert  L.  Cochran,  relating  to  the  up- 
per Colorado  River  project. 

Mr.  Cochran  recently  retired  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  where 
lie  served  more  than  10  yean  as  an  expert 
on  the  financial  and  engineering .  aspects  ot 
Federal  water-conservation  projects.  His 
dlstingul£hed  career  dates  back  to  1915  when 
he  entered  the  offlce  of  the  State  engineer  of 
Netoaska.  He  also  served  an  unprecedented 
three  consecutive  terms  as  the  Governor  of 
that  State.  ^ 

Now  free  to  speak  publiely,  Mr.  Cochran 
points  out  the  economic  folly  of  authorizing 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project  and  also 
points  out  that  the  power  features  of  the 
project,  which  are  supposed  to  help  pay  the 
co£ts,  may  arell  be  obsolete  before  the  repay- 
ment period  begins. 

He  ftirther  states  that  90  percent  ot  the 
Irrigation  costs  would  be  Federal  subsidy  and 
that  with  the  pending  soil-bank  proposaL 
Congress  is  faced  with  subsidies  for  taking 
land  out  of  production  and  with  subsidies 
for  putting  land  Into  production  at  the  same 
time. 

I  hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to  take  the 
time  to  read  Mr.  Cochran's  statenvents  prior 
to  action  by  the  House  on  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Cxcn.  a.  Knfo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

ExrxKT  TtanuoNT 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 
On  January  31  Robert  LeRoy  Cochran  re- 
tired from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  where  he  served  more  than  10  years 
as  an  expert  on  the  financial  and  engineer- 
ing aspects  of  Federal  water-cooserratlon 
projects.  His  distinguished  career  suggests 
that  there  Is  no  man  In  the  United  States 
better  qualified  to  advise  in  that  field  at 
Inderal  activity.  Beginning  In  1916,  he  spent 
20  years  in  the  office  of  the  State  engineer 
of  Nebraska,  during  13  of  which  he  was  head 
of  that  deptirtment.  In  1984  be  was  elected 
on  the  Democratle  ticket  Ck>vemor  ot  hte 
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R  la  eallad  tha  Oollbnn  fonral*. 
.  .  that  tha  power  fMtoraa  ba  paid 
first,  with  intaraat.  from  the  ravanum 
tha  aala  «t  «laetrtelty.  Aftw  thoaa 
I  Jlquldstad.  whleh  It  la  aatl- 
wtu  taka  ahoot  ao  yaan.  tha  poww 
pnflta  would  ba  naad  to  pay  off  tha  ooata 
of  the  IrrtpitlaB  aapaeta  of  tha  plan.  8ueh 
tf  avar  mada.  wouM  taka  oon- 
than  aaothar  half  century. 
What  la  your  opialan  about  the 
of  repaymantr 
_  to  the  elalma  of  tha 
of  Beclamatlon  and  the  eangr«a« 
.ponaors  of  the  project,  the  cash  bozaa 
tram  which  moat  of  tha  repayment  muat 
coaaa  are  power  InataUatlona,  the  larfwt  of 
whhth  la  Olan  Oaayon  near  the  Utab-Arlaoiia 
boHlv.  On  the  baala  of  the  flcurm  auh- 
mlttod.  only  Olaii  Canyon  could  be  jiMtUled 
aa  flaandally  feaallite.  Sren  if  the  rarenuaa 
jtsom,  that  one  dam  wart  aa  good  aa  antld- 
palad.  they  would  ba  enttraly  eonaumad  In 
Mflaff  the  deflciu  on  the  other  power  danM. 
1%*&  «a«M  leave  nothing,  at  aU  for  th«  re- 
payment of  the  Irrigation  ooata  during  the 
flrat  8&-year  period. 
The  analyals  preeented  by  the  department 
'••  baaed  upon  a  BO-year  period,  generally 
cooBldared  to  be  tha  useful  life  of  a  project. 
Kieh  a  period  may  be  too  long  In  the  light 
of  the  future  potentials  of  power  prodttctlon 
tram  atomic  energy  and  other  aonraaa. 

Qnaafton.  Bow  than  co\ild  the  coata  (tf  tha 
Irrigation  •mptcta  of  tha  upper  Oblorado 
project  be  paid  back  to  the  Padwal  Oovam- 
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projecti  tndlflataa  that  aflv  M 
or  ao  tt  li  naoamary  la  a 
number  at  caam  to 

ThlB   IB 

la  alee  the  fast  that  theaa  to 
In  Owiweea  a  propoaal  to 
cf  land  now 
tlon.  We  are  faced  with  aubaldlae  for  tak- 
ing land  out  of  production  and  with  aubaldlae 
for  putting  land  Into  production  at  the 
aame  time. 

Question.  But  proponenta  of  the  upper 
Oolcrado  atcraga  project.  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  In  humid  or  ttm'humid  ae»  tliaia  of 
the  country  there  are  »»iM««iT  of  ^ 
which  might  with  rriaUvely  amaU  coat 
prepared  for  eulUvatkm.  any  that  na« 
rlgated  land  wlU  be  nnoasary  by  H7S 
cause  of  the  rapidly  Increaalng  populatltm 
In  the  united  Stetea.  What  about  that 
argument  for  bringing  new  Irrigated  land 
Into  cultivation? 

Answer.  Such  a  claim  muat  be  balanced 
against  the  fact  that  through  technology 
Increaaed  production  can  be  and  Is  being  ob- 
tained from  fewer  acres.  It  wUl  be  very 
many  years.  If  ever,  before  such  land  as  la 
propoaed  tn  thla  project  eouM  ba  needed. 

I  would  conclude  that  If  Oongreee  prinwiass 
to  pay  thla  Immense  aubaldy  to  taring  this 
arid  land' Into  prodtjctlon.  it  should  be  done 
In  the  open.  Aa  It  Is.  the  sutaaldy  Is  pretty 
weU  eoneealed  by  meana  of  a  repayment 
formula  which  la  abaotutelr  without  validity. 


I  would  Uko  to  Join  his  many  frtente 
MMl  adBtrnrs  In  wishing  Oantor  Boro- 
with  manj  man  yean  of  strvlot  to  big 


bMgwgllsB  Day  S^mU  Bt  a  Ugal 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 
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EXTENSION  OP  RBfARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  rwjiaiLVAjnA 

m  im  HousB  OP  rxpbbbxntativbs 
Monday,  Febmary  27.  i95S 

Mr.  FUX)b.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attenUon  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representattres  the 
outstanding  record  that  has  been 
aefaiered  by  one  of  my  constituents. 
Cantor  Aaron  Horowltx.  of  Congregation 
B-nai  Jacob.  In  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

This  line  spintoal  leader  has  serred 
for  the  past  60  years,  without  interrup- 
tion, as  a  cantor  in  orthodox  Judaism, 
a  record  of  longerlty  that  perhaps  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  cantor  in  the 
united  States. 

Be  has  asnred  weU  the  spiritual  needs 
of  his  eeogregatlon.  B'nai  Jacob,  for  33 
years,  and  still  sennas  the  congregation 
fully  and  actiyely. 

During  bis  M  years  of  cantorial  serr- 
ice.  Cantor  Horowits  has  participated 
in  apptwdmately  44.000  daily  synagogue 
•rrtoea.  That  figure  perhaps  also  es- 
tahHshos  a  reoord  In  this  country. 

CbBtor  Horowits.  in  addlticm  to  his 
•Mo^^Ushments  in  orthodox  Judaism. 
Is  a  wilendki  musician  and  composer  as 
weU  as  a  Biblical  and  Tahnudlc  scholar. 
Thersfore,  Mr.  I^peaker.  you  can  read- 
ily see  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  fine, 
wefl-halanced  and  outstanding  IndiTld- 
ual— a  man  oC  great  q>irltual  strength 
and  dignity. 

As  befitting  a  man  of  such  stature,  his 
congregation  tendered  to  him  and  his 
wife  a  testimonial  dinner  on  Sunday. 
FBbniaiT  26.  1966.  ~^. 


Monday.  rOfruary  27. 1959 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  foUowlng  sUtement  whleh  I  sub- 
mitted on  Pebruary  24. 1956.  to  the  House 
Cmnmittee  on  the  Judiciaiy  during  its 
hearing  on  bills  prorlding  for  a  legal 
holiday  on  Inauguration  Day: 

ifr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  apprecUte  the  opportunity  you 
have  given  me  to  preeent  a  atatement  In 
aupport  of  the  reeoluUon.  House  Joint  Beao- 
lutlon  19.  whleh  I  Introduced  on  January  •. 
1965.  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a  legal 
holiday  on  January  ao,  1957.  and  on  the  day 
In  every  fourth  year  thereafter  which  la 
celebrated  and  known  aa  Inauguration  day. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  had  the  privilege 
to  appear  before  your  eoramlttae  In  behalf 
of  a  similar  reeolutlon  on  June  17.  19SS.  In 
that  SUtement  I  stressed  the  Importeaoe  of 
the  event  and  the  fact  that.  In  practice.  aU 
over  the  country  the  national  ■wnr^nmip  ufa^ 
public  and  private,  comee  to  a  stamtatUl. 

We  aU  reoognlas  Inauguration  day  aa  a  alg- 
nlflcant  event  In  the  public  and  private  Ufa 
of  our  great  country.  On  that  day  tha  at- 
tention of  all  persons  Is  unremittingly  flsed 
on  the  suspiciousness  of  the  occasion. 
Tlirough  the  media  of  radio  and  talevlalon 
our  countoy  and.  Indeed,  the  entire  world, 
participate  In  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
and  In  the  festlTltles  of  the  day. 

In  this  statement  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
unique  moral  and  Ideological  Importance 
connected  with  this  vital  quadrennial  oc- 
cQrrence  In  our  national  life.  Oenerally 
holidays  are  directed  to  the  memory  of  a  past 
event,  and  In  their  commemoration  the  event 
becomee  a  eymbolle  example  and  a  guiding 
pattern  for  our  future  life.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  past  and.  Implicitly,  we  promise  to 
make  our  future  life  more  and  more  worthy 
of  thoee  sacred  Ideals. 

InauguraUon  day  U  the  day  which  cele- 
brates the  moat  outstanding  unasesluu  of 
the  will  of  our  people  and  alevatas  H  as  a 
eymbol  of  the  wUl  of  our  Nation.  On  this 
day  the  Nation  more  than  ever  Is  one  and 
united:  on  thie  day  we  look  with  new  conl- 
tfenoe.  assurance,  and  faith  towaid  tha  fu- 
ture. In  the  eaaolng  4  yean  the  pOhtteal. 
economic,  cultural,  and  moral  life  of  our 
people  will  eetabtlah  new  landmarks. 

Why  do  we  allow  free  time  for  our  people 
to  vote  If  we  do  not  permit  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  celebrate  natlonaUy  tha  direct  re- 
sult of  their  voting.  We  k>ok  upon  the  right 
to  vote  as  the  bleeslng  beetowed  upon  us  by 
a  true  demoeraUc  way  of  life.  If  we  eeteem 
«  as  a  transcendent  prlvtlaga  for  tha  cdd  and 
young,  for  all  elassee.  raeea.  and  craada. 
should  we  not  aCbrd  our  countrymen  tha  op- 
portunity to  celebrate  in  their  political 
choice — the  Anal  outcome  and  espreaalon  of 
their  wlU. 

On  Inauguration  day  we  do  not  rajolce  la 
a  single  man.  In  a  certain  ahme,  In  a  par- 
ticular poUUoal  leader.  On  that  day  we>e- 
our  faith  la  and  our  ^^^^g^tut  ta  a 


src2r*of*'?!!SS!SrZ*S^^  2!S12S1S22^JS5^  oo..  «BM«Tia.if.  y..  h- ri«  rimed  • 

upon  whleh  our  jOonsUtatlen  Is  peMrvod.  StLS^JTSSSzS  W?**!l.  ""^  eontrgei  with  Hs  emifloyeei  M  wbUU 

protected,  and  dafbndad.              "^  *»«  ItoOi  an  Inyestment  In  ABieriea.  OoodPHdaytedesl^atedasapKldhi^ 

-IS!LSrtI^iS2!^2^v^2Lr"^  y°y  ,«>*friicwoa  apyoprtofoas  to  date.  1p  <i«r.  ttiaoks  to  large  meiWTO  to  the  In- 

^^^^i.^JfVT^LT'^.^^iV'  '"■  , '*^'J^r^'>*  <^on>*  of  Engtkeen  eMi.  terert  and  eSorts  of  the  works  manager 

Sl!2^*22?J^JSilT2Sr/2SJL'2:  "^^rrotnm.tmeMtmffamngUdwortu  of  the  plant.  Mk>.  Robert  L.  BmBT  t 

tiooai  bSday  oil  Ai!m  to.  laSTt?^^  ^SST"""'— — -~~— "      ^.'ti^'^  JJ*"*;  direetor  of  Oeneeee  Qmnty.  10^ 

nial  annHanary  of  the  taaoguratkm  of  our     cSuoni^' "" — A-^'fS^'JSi  ""*«>'<*»•**«• 

first  Praaidant.    It  providad:                            oateSo- Z?'!?!'^  Regardlees  of  one"*  faith,  the  tacteas- 

«Z5!*J"«srSL2SLS!.^i!?^^"  c5oaaact*eii::~j::'jr:z:    lllSiS  5Li??&^  **^  mdustry  of  the 

SI^«ft£rSS2f?l2Sl**<£!i?ir2r    !««»«•-— SZZr.:       ^ntS  JPWtuaUlgBlflcaaceofGoodFrtaayun- 

SISI  -STiTSSl  22SJSS2  T^    "«*<•• —. — :: ite^mooo  <»«»«»«  the  fact  that  tMs  is  mdead 

SnrAh^-^efTSrSrbSE  ar--— — --       ^^t-ti  -.«on.andera«,,lhdly«ble. 

tase.laharabydaelarodtahaanattoaalhel.     SSSteT " ""'""*       «£'!!!' SS?  ' 

iday  thraatfiout  tha  Unltad  atataa.    Aad  la     ^S"" ^'JSJ'SS  " 

further    ooouaamorattoa    of    thla    hlatorta     SS^ ——..--         j;'2*«2  ■»    ..     -       »       «   .«    . 

event,  the  two  Booeea  of  Oongraaa  ahaU  aa-     E^"^ ^-— "T"-       ,!!•!?^2?  WllMntia,  T— ,  Btui  IBs  $9tmi  Tt 

a«nble  In  ^g«M  °t^t^  go^ee  of  Kapraawt-     SSJi;"! SfSfSS  H«Jlh  PraUem 

atlvea  on  tha  aaoood  Wadasaday  of  Decani-  """•'■**y— — — — — — •       **e»ew>,wwi  b^^m*"  sv^vi^^, 

her.  anno  Domini  ISM.  whan  aultabla  oeta-     JSl!?*'' *?S'2f'S?  ~ 

.■Tss?ss;i'«r«^SifitTjr.c2  ^^^-™~-   s^Si  =m«8ioH  of  Mic»aKs 

B  sS^Sv\«^S  JSS5SS;-:EE:::-i    'sii  «»■  charles  a.  wdivertob; 

Houeee.   And  aald  Joint  mmmltt^ia  shaU  have     iS!!!!^?**'" 2*'  SS*  55*  orimw  jaaaar 

power  to  sit  during  the  reeeee  of  Congreea;      IS???!!" ' ??M?J'222  ™  '*■  HOOTB  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVKS 

andltshaUbeltadutytomakaarrangamenta     JSS2^ J2SS2S2  Momdjit,  r,a»r,u^  97  lOKit 

for  the  celabratloa  In  tha  HaU  of  the  Bouae     StST* '        **•'  "*•  *^  Monday,  F^frnanf  27. 195€ 

2 SS^^^S'^^-l^^'il^r^!!  5I5aiiiiiii;~™:::r        isssiooS  Mr.  WOLVKBTON.   Mr.  speaker,  the 

«t'^SS2r.^oiSir?£r?n£?£S;  Newjer..r~:-r:.:~::r.    S:"s:SS  y-^.^*,^?^*  ^^!S^^  '^^- 

Sd^TS  wepJetKTsuua^of^S^    Mew  itodco 18.068.000  bower  intends  to  be  a  candidate  for  ra- 

and  ( thrSmhSTsIa^Jvtrf                         New  York 288.100.000  «lectkm  continues  tolae  the  aU-absortUng 

aentativeaofforalgngovenunenta.  iheoonr-     ""^  c»«»«n* 61.831.000  subject  whenever  any  two  persons  meet 

mittae  ehau  Invito  the  Chief  Jvatioa  of  tha     "o**^  Dakota 988. 886. 000  in  cmtversatien.    It  win  conttnue  to  be 

United  sutea  to  dauver  a  aultabla  addieaa  on     S!^Z 158,887.000  ao  until  ttie  Prealdeni  makes  an  an- 

tbe  ooeaakm.**                                                       OMahotna 164,888.000  houneement. 

Varioua  public  gionpa  have  given  their  aup.     SSSi;;:;^: ' S*S'5S  In  writing  upon  the  subjeet  In  my 

port  to  the  numaee  of  ti>i«  i»animma  i^riaiA.  ■wnnsy»vania_«..»..^-««._»«.        837.078,000  .  .    i^     ».     *?"     .^^  omwj^vw  «u   uaj' 

Kl    «  ta'^SESTiSSrSJ?^?^    »»»«>•  i«»««i 6.885.000  week^  Wi-hkigton  In  Review,  on  Janu- 

buatnaaaaa  eocaa  to  a  sta&iMUlUiat  day!^    South  Carolina 80.788.000  aiy  12.  last.  I  said: 

In  view  of  an  tha  above  factcra.  I  do  hope     "o**^  Dakota S67. 688.000  -  y  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Praaldant^ 

the  pfopoeed  laglaUtlon  wUl  receive  thaOa-     S??°***** 1*^«  SM.OOO  health,  under  certain  eondlttona.  might  have 

vorable  conalderatlon  of  thla  committee  In     ^"'*** —        393,580,000  a  beaHng  In  determining  hla  final  anawer. 

order  that  aU  our  countrymen  may  partld-     ^***' — 708,000  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  tt  would  nec- 

pate  to  the  fulleat  extant  In  the  Importance     ▼*r*Mmt ^ .           8,388,000  eaaarUy  be  a  eontrolUng  reaeon.    I  have  a 

of  Inauguration  Day.                                           Virginia ^ — ...        100.328,000  atrong  feeling  that  fear  that  It  might  be 

Waahlngton 481,383,000  detrlmemtal  to  hU  health  or  even  mean  hla 

— ^....__                           Wast  Virginia 130,861,000  poasUile  death  for  him  to  continue  the  heavy 

Wleconsln .. . 18, 386, 000  reqtonalbiUtlee  of  Vb»  Prealdancy  wovdd  not. 

<«»iM  lk«  «•..•»  r«rf  ^  n^^J  r^Lt^'t         Wyoaalng : — . — :»              800.000  standing  alone,  determine  him  to  anawer 

Oian  9f  9018  cost  at  riOOd  LoMral         Dlstrtct  of  Columbia 4. 518^Jp0  Tfo;  I  will  not  be  a  candidate."    We  all  weU 

'  .—— — Z___  know  that  at  no  time  during  his  aarvtoe  In 

EXTENSION  OP  uffMABg?                            ^^'*' ^...i:^' 8. 888. 668. 000  the  Army  of  hla  country  would  any  poasl- 

gf  *  Includea  maintenance  of  the  Mlealaslppl  blUty  cf  death  deter  him  from  the  fuU  per- 

,,_-,     .     ,     «.«.._».  ^^  alluvial  valley  project  prior  to  fiscal  formanee  of  his  patrlotle  duty,  whatever  It 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER  T**^   **^    ■*"**    l>**^    conatmetlan    and  might  be. 

or  ■■».,■,  maintananoe  funda  were  combined  in  annual  nius.  It  Is  my  thought  that  If  the  Preel- 

TC.  ..«.  „^„,.                                 approprtotioos  In  Um  early  yaara  ol  tha  dent  should  feel  that  the  world  altuatlon  Is 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RKPaBBCNTATlVBtt  project  and  are  Inaeparable.  audi  that  continued  peaoe  would  be  tm- 

Monday  Febmary  If  IMSd  periled  by  hla  rellnqutohment  of  the  oOee 

• -«v*  I  ■    111         I   ■  '  of  riealdent,  that  then  In  audi  eaaa  he  would 

Mr.      MTTJiER      of      Nebraska. '^ Mr.  fert  aa  oWlgatlon  to  eontlnoe  mgaidleea  of 

Speaker,  I  Insert  to  the  CoivaansiovAi,  C^^mm  ll^a^dam  ****  P""^*''^  physical  conaequencea  to  hun- 

RBC088  a  report  on  the  total  construe-  *■  »"■'■■■■■  mu.    I  am  atrongiy  of  the  opinion  that  feat 

tion  apptopfiatiop  to  date  hv  States,  for              "~~~"  <*'  death  or  idtyalcal  hann  would  no  mora 

activa  Octm  y^^rtr^'ra^rt^^^^  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  determine htaa  to  avoid  reaponatUHty  in  tUtaa 

«X^Jw^^J2.^*^i-r!S!l?*"  <m  of  peaee  than  tt  WOUM  in  tttoTofwrnr.   Prea« 

mTS^^^SL^^^JS^^  uam  UABAin  r  ntmrkr  "*»*  "-n*-^  »•  *«>  p«trt«>tic  and  hia 

MX.  weaker,  generally  speaking,  flood  NlMl.  HAKULD  C.  U51»TAu  love  of  country  la  too  strong  to  permit  him 

eontrol  is  a  direct  appropriation  to  the  „  wcw  roex  ^  "^''^  ***^  deelaion  other  ttian  what  he 

States  and  eommunldes.    Neither  prln-  _  ___  „«_~-  ^_  — «.— ««i*.*-™—  thought  naceaeary  for  the  beet  intarsate  of  Wa 

eipal  nor  toteieat  Is  repaid  to  the  Treas-  ""  '^™"  HOUSt  of  BXPKKUanATlvn  country,  regardleea  of  any  paraonai  physical 

ury.  Jrondag.  Fdnnary  27,  If Sf  aonifdsratiraa. 

?f?l5?^^"^  ^'^^^  Amounts  to  $6359.-  eently  called  the  attehtlon  of  the  Boa«e  to  be  baaed  prbniffUy  en  wwid  wnditiona, 

888,000.  Is  about  3  Umes  the  amount  to  the  fact  that  Autman  Eodak  Oo.  has  and.  if  they  beemeh  aa  to  e«ae  um  to  feel 

spent  oo  redamatlon  projects.    Reela-  formaBy  vwwywifw*  Oood  Vtlday  as  a  that  hla  continuattoa  in  the  ooce  of  Preai- 

■latlon  projects  pay  ba^  the  prisetpal.  day  of  deen  uplrltnal  mranlng  to  ttie  ^"Bt  is  atttier  musasaij  or  advisabia,  that 

and  they  bring  «  new  80«ree  of  wealth  Christian  wwM.  and  has  deslgBsted  tt  ^  **Jr!'??lirS2i2rliS|?^^ 

And  security  to  the  communities  of  the  as  a  pgM  hdBday.  £S!u  a^^uSfSSf  T^vStMHiS^ 

^'^  West.  .  iii^  attention  has  sinee  been  drawn  to  Ability  m  a  «««««  of  national  lannaiiiii 

I  am  hopefol.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  flie  the  fact  that  another  large  wmpany  In  powii^  eat  «f  a  war  that  ra«aived  sta 

States  that  have  profited  so  much  from  my  district,  the  Massey-Bairls  Ferguson 
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On  Wednesday.  February  22,  1956,  the 
Courier-Post  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  carried 
an  editorial  entitled  "Washington.  Too. 
Had  His  Second-Term  Health  Problem. " 
It  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  article, 
particularly  because  oX  the  fact  that 
President  George  Washington  had  a 
similar  question  of  health  facing  him. 
before  deciding  to  be  a  candidate  for  a 
second  term,  as  now  confronts  President 
Eisenhower. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred 
reads  as  follows: 

Washington.    Too,    Had    His    Secomo-Tcsm 
Health  Psobli:^ 

As  President  Blsenhower  poncters  hla  great 
decision.  It  Is  Interesting  to  recall  that 
George  Washington  would  have  preferred  not 
to  run  for  a  second  term  because  of  his 
health. 

Though  the  first  President  was  a  strong, 
powerful  man.  the  rigors  of  the  Revolution 
dtnd  hla  earlier  campaigns  and  travels  had 
left  their  mark  on  him  when,  at  the  age  of 
61,  be  came  to  the  end  of  his  first  term. 

To  Thomas  Jefferson.  Washington  wrote 
that  he  felt  himself  "growing  old,"  that  his 
memory  was  "becoming  worse"  and  his 
health  "less  firm."  He  prepared  a  farewell 
address,  but  it  was  only  delivered.  In 
amended  form,  at  the  end  of  his  second 
term  Instead  of  the  first.    In  it  he  said: 

"I  constantly  hoped  that  It  would  have 
been  much  ekrller  In  my  power  •  •  •  to  re- 
turn to  that  retirement  from  which  I  had 
been  reluctantly  drawn.  •  •  •  But  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplex:?d  and  critical 
posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations 
and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  en- 
titled to  my  confidence  lm;,elled  me  to  aban- 
don the  Idea." 

The  troubled  foreign  affairs  to  which  Wash- 
ington referred  arose  primarily  from  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  en- 
•umg  war  between  France  and  England,  with 
the  strong  sympathy  felt  for  France  by  many 
of  Britain's  recent  colonists,  especially  the 
JetTersontans,  which  was  fanned  by  the 
machinations  of  the  French  envoy  to  this 
country.  Citizen  Csnct. 

Washington  was  determined  that  the  In- 
fant Nation  would  not  Imperil  Its  precarious 
existence  by  taking  sides  In  the  European 
conflict.  So  to  tr^ilic  sure  of  that,  he  sub- 
ordinated h'a  per.  jnal  Inolinatloas  to  the 
country's  welfare  and  accepted  a  second  term. 

During  this  term  the  excesses  of  the  French 
revoluaon  made  bis  neutrality  policy  popular 
Instead  of  unpopular,  and  there  were  notaole 
achievements  In  several  fields. 

Threats  from  hostile  Indians  were  lessened. 
Open  resistance  to  excise  ta.x  collections  was 
put  down.  Access  to  the  M.ssisaippl  was  as- 
sTired.  The  national  credit  was  mnde  firm. 
The  Nation's  international  standing  was 
strengthened. 

It  was  fortunate  for  tlio  United  States  that 
heulUi  which  %iis  less  rob\ist  at  the  e.id  of 
hid  first  term  than  It  was  at  the  beginning 
did  not  deter  Washington  from  a  second 
one.  The  second  term  added  greatly  to  his 
luster.  Without  It  he  might  not  have  been 
called  first  In  peace  as  well  a.s  first  In  war 
and  first  In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

There  are  certain  striking  paralleU  between 
Wa.-hington  and  Bisenhcwer,  though  It 
would  be  foolich  to  stretch  them  too  far. 
But  one  of  ihcm  la  the  perplexed  and  crit- 
ical posture  of  oair  affairs  wlih  foreign  na- 
tions that  existed  in  1793  and  exisu  acain  In 
1958. 

It  would  be  a  strange  working  of  fate,  but 
entirely  conceivable.  If  the  34th  President 
should  decide  for  the  same  reasons  as  the 
first  to  forego  hla  own  personal  desires  and 
serve  a  second  term. 


Mr.  Speaker,  thus,  it  will  be  seen  there 
are  certain  striking  parallels  between 
Presidents  Washington  and  Eisenhower 
in  this  matter  of  health.  As  President 
Washington  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  a  second  term  because  of  the  per- 
plexed and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs 
with  foreign  nations  that  existed  in  1792. 
so  it  can  be  hoped  that  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1956  will  also  accept  the  respon-. 
sibility  of  a  second  term  because,  as 
stated  in  my  news  release,  "the  world 
situation  is  such  that  continued  peace 
would  be  Imperiled  by  his  relinquishment 
of  the  office  of  President." 

We  need  President  Eisenhower  today 
for  the  same  reasons  that  Uie  world  con- 
ditions in  1792  created  a  need  for.Pxcsi- 
dent  Washington  at  that  time. 


Febniary  27 

Eifhtecnth  District  Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  CF  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  27. 1956 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  mailed  16  questions  to  the  homes  of 
the  18th  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. The  response  was  widespread.  I 
beheve  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  the  views  expressed  by  this  larpe 
group  of  Americans  as  shown  in  the 
following  tabulation: 


hub  District  otUDion  poO 

■  — ■ ■ — — * 

1.  "What  VK  aUl'T  « 

2.  "Where '»(•■  arf'r  ' 

3.  Finance  ni-w  hichwiiys  frmn  inrrp  hichwajr  Ua«a  UMtraii  pf  RPiMTml  rcvrBuw?"! 

4.  KfJiMv  niitj'  n;U  debt  IW.  re  mitinc  ji^rvnal  tncunae  taws? 

5.  Ki  rcipn  ;iii!  i.s  a  rw»<lr«l  wrnpon  f^r  wiiinlnK  the  o  W  •arT.. ......... .......I.^II 

*.  Ki'ix^l  Mo('arr.in-Wt»;t«T  uiiiiiitn'uti'.n  U»w? ...............I.I.II" 

7.  KaiM  l.Ht  chi-w  |M«ital  ratt-s  to  l.elp  rut  pust-cffice  <leflcrta?..__. ..."I"!"" 

8.  K»>i!i'r.»l  ;ii(i  fi.r  .-rh«»il  niititrurttunT . .......1""I 

9.  Ki'dtTal  "rftn.'iirunc*"  of  priviirr  healtli  kmirancr  piarct? ' IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

10.  "Soil  tnnk'  irid  lVM)>le  <<upi'<>ri8  tarttadalrlRM  farm  »upports?".""I"!I"" 

11.  nejx-.lTaft-lIirlKy  U»:  .  '"...... 

U.  >'i><liTal  wator-jM>wer  projeiwi  only  wbarc  private  nnancinR  unov8l!ahle?."IIIlII 

orno:«At  qtistto!** 

A.  Po  jrou  thttilt  Prcsidrnt  KIscnhnwtT  will  nin  fc>r  a  <«r<>n<1  terra* 

B.  l>o  y.iu  thinli  ttie  (ioveninn-iit  i>«  Kiviiiir  :iw:iy  nur  iisliiral  resotirc**? '..'.'.'.'.'. 

C.  L>o  yi  u  Ihiiilt  llie  net  vClnt  of  "Liu  t  u.-iiie»"  b  giMxt  rather  than  r>a«i  fr*  the 

country* 

D.  I>o  you  think  the.  uet  ellactuX  Um  ClU-AVL  nien»r  « ill  be  guud  rather  Umui  ImmI 

fcr  the  eiiuntry'.'.. 
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Pensiens  for  World  War  I  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  27.  1956 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 5  of  last  year  I  introduced  H.  R  656, 
which  provides  that  World  War  I  veter- 
ans shall  receive  substantially  the  J,ame 
pension  benefits  as  those  received  by  the 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
The  raLes  are  set  forth  in  the  bill,  but  in 
brief,  a  World  War  I  veteran  at  the  aire 
of  62  would  receive  $101.59  a  month, 
without  a  means  test. 

World  War  I  entled  more  than  37  years 
ae:o.  Thirty-five  years  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  the  veterans  of 
that  war  were  piven  a  pension  on  the 
basis  of  -service  a'.one.  Similar  pen.«ions 
were  bestowed  by  a  prrateful  Nation  39 
years  from  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War. 
and  ju.st  24  yeai's  after  the  Civil  War  was 
over  the  veterans  of  that  conflict  were 
granted  pensions  as  a  matter  of  rieht. 

Only  18  years  elapsed  before  a  system 
of  general  pensions  was  set  up  for  the 
Spanish-American  War  veterans.  But 
in  the  period  more  than  twice  that  long. 
Since  the  Armistice  of  1918.  no  such  bene- 


fits have  yet  been  provided  for  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  both  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  Durins  World  War 
I,  I  was  in  a  branch  of  service  which  we 
In  that  first  Air  Corps  considered  haz- 
ardous. During  World  War  II,  I  was  a 
"retread,  ■  performiny  office  work,  and 
was  as  sr^fe  a.s  if  I  had  been  at  homo  in 
bed  Neverthelr.ss,  I  am  very  proud  cf 
my  World  V.nr  II  .service. 

I  entered  the  Array  in  that  war  when 
I  was  46  years  of  a^e.  To  have  taken 
pie'.iminaiT  training  at  an  Army  school 
at  that  age,  together  with  the  financial 
sacrifices  I  made,  gives  me  much  pride 
in  my  World  War  II  service,  and.  for  that 
reason,  I  genrrally  wear  the  "ruptured 
duck"  service  emblem  in  my  lapel. 
However.  I  cannot  help  but  contrast  the 
difference  in  tl.c  way  the  veterans  of  the 
two  world  wars  were  treated  at  the  clo.  e 
of  each  conflict. 

When  their  service  was  ended,  the 
World  War  II  veterans  were  each  erlven 
mustering-out  pay  of  $203  to  $300,  which 
cost  the  Government  approximately  $4 
billion,  without  a  qu?.stion.  Vcteianr,  of 
World  War  I  were  ruen  muitering-out 
pay  of  only  $60  apiece  in  1918  and  1919. 
At  tliat  time.  $60  would  not  purcliase  a 
suit  of  clothes. 

A  man  who  enters  the  military  service 
In  wartime  must  give  up  his  Job  or  posi- 
tion, and  when  that  service  ends  Uiere 
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generally  follows  a  period  of  hardship 
during  which  he  must  find  employment 
and  readjust  himself  to  civilian  life.  The 
Government  did  very  httle  to  help  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I  tide  themselves 
over  this  period.  Even  men  released 
from  prison  are  given  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  travel  fare  home.  They  are  treated 
with  more  consideration  than  was  ac- 
corded the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

And  then  came  the  long  struggle  to 
right  that  wrong.  First,  the  Govern- 
ment gave  World  War  I  veterans  the 
so-called  "adjusted-service  certificates." 
The  Government  ascertained  the  amount 
of  mu.stering-out  pay  that  it  should  have 
paid  to  these  veterans  at  the  time  of  their 
di.scharge.  An  increment  was  added  to 
make  up  for  delay  in  payment.  There 
was  determined  how  much  paid-up  In- 
surance due  in  20  years  could  be  bought 
with  each  veteran's  "adjusted-service 
credits,"  and  each  veteran  was  given  a 
certificate  for  that  amount  of  paid-up 
in.surance,  due  in  20  years. 

At  first,  the  veterans  were  permitted 
to  borrow  on  10  percent  of  the  face 
amount  of  these  certificates:  then  legis- 
lation was  passed  permitting  them  to 
borrow  on  50  percent;  and.  finally,  in 
1936.  a  law  was  passed  over  a  Presidential 
veto  to  pay  the  veterans  of  Wotjd  War  I 
the  full  amount  of  their  "adjust^-*erv- 
ice  certificates" — or  mustering-out  pay. 
Three  similar  bills  had  been  vetoed  by 
other  Presidents. 

So.  18  years  after  they  were  dis- 
charged. World  War  I  veterans  got  their 
due  mustering-out  pay.  The  amount 
they  received,  under  the  forced -invest- 
ment or  insurance  idea  of  the  adjusted- 
service  certificates,  was  $3  8  billion.  The 
expenditure  involved  would  have  been 
much  less — only  about  $1.5  billion — if 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  had  been 
paid  this  money  due  them  when  they 
were  mustered  out  of  service,  as  were  the 
veterans  of  World  War  11. 

In  addition  to  mustering-out  pay, 
since  World  War  11,  veterans  have  been 
given  terminal-leave  pay  which  cost  the 
Government  $3.1  billion,  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  which  cost  the 
Government  $3.8  billion.  They  have 
been  given  social-security  credits  for 
the  time  they  spent  In  military  serv- 
ice. Complete  figures  as  to  the  cost  of 
these  are  not  available,  but  it  will 
amount  to  something  over  $600  million. 
None  of  these  benefits  were  given  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I. 

The  veterans  of  World  War  11  were 
also  given  the  "GI  Bill  of  Rights."  Under 
this  program,  they  received  on-the-job 
training  and  academic  education.  To 
date,  these  benefits  have  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment approximately  $15  billion. 
These  veterans  also  were  given  the  bene- 
fit of  guaranteed  loans  to  purchase 
homes,  to  go  into  business,  or  to  start 
farming.  Loans  for  veterans'  homes. 
alone,  have  toUled  $30  billion,  and  $16 
billion  of  this  sum  has  been  guaranteed 
by  the  Government. 

Similar  benefits  were  granted  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Korean  confiict,  al- 
though in  some  instances  they  were  not 
so  great  as  those  granted  World  War  U 
veterans. 
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Excluding  disability  pensions— which 
are  available  to  veterans  of  both  World 
Wars — and  aside  from  the  housing-loan 
program,  which  has  cost  relatively  Uttle 
but  provided  an  enormous  benefit.  World 
War  II  and  Korea  veterans  have  re- 
ceived benefits  at  a  direct  cost  of  about 
$26.5  billion.  This  figure  will  ahnost 
certainly  exceed  $30  biUion  within  10 
years  from  now. 

That  sum  is  20  times  the  amount  given 
World  War  I  veterans  as  "adjusted-serv- 
ice credits."  before  the  increment  made 
because  of  delay  in  payment.  Twenty 
million  World  War  U  and  Korea  vet- 
erans will  have  received  20  times  the 
benefits  which  were  begrudgingly  grant- 
ed the  4.6  million  veterans  who  survived 
World  War  I.  That  is  a  benefits  ratio 
of  more  than  4  to  1  against  World  War 

I  veterans. 

Now  World  War  II  and  Korea  veterans 
have  received  these  benefits  because  of 
the  activity  and  work  that  World  War  I 
veterans  unselfishly  gave  in  support  of 
the  "GI  Bill"  proposal.  The  veterans'  or- 
ganizations were  very  active  in  Initiating 
this  program,  and.  In  1943.  a  group  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  had  served  in 
the  First  World  War  met  and  decided  on 
a  course  of  action  to  obtain  for  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  the  benefits  which 
those  Members  thought  should  have  been 
provided  after  World  War  I.  And  that 
movement  was,  of  course,  successful. 

These  benefits  which  World  War  II 
veterans  have  received  have  been  money 
well  spent.  Any  benefits  of  any  kind 
that  we  might  now  provide  World  War  I 
veterans  would  come  to  them  late  in  life 
when  their  days  of  opportunity  are,  for 
the  most  part,  long  past.  It  was  a  price- 
less advantage  to  veterans  of  World  War 

II  to  have  their  education  and  readjust- 
ment benefits  when  most  of  them  were 
young  and  their  days  of  opportunity  were 
just  dawning. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  a  Census 
Bureau  expert  that  the- sum  of  (9,000 
invested  in  college  education  for  a  young 
man  will  increase  his  lifetime  earning 
capacity  by  $103,000.  That  is  a  return, 
or  a  benefit,  of  more  than  11  times  the 
investment.  Multiply  the  World  War  II 
veterans'  education-benefits  payment  of 
$15  billion  by  11;  the  product  is  S165 
billion  in  final  economic  benefits  to  those 
veterans.  And  the  benefits  of  the  hous- 
ing-loan program  are  countless  and  be- 
yond all  calculation. 

The  educational  provisions,  alone,  of 
the  "GI  Bill  of  Rights "  have  added  ma- 
terially to  the  wealth  of  America  by  pro- 
viding us  with  trained  scientists,  engi- 
neers, doctors,  lawyers,  businessmen, 
farmers,  skilled  laborers,  and  followers 
of  many  other  useful  occupations.  This 
is  a  wise  program  and  America  is  much 
richer  for  it. 

But  don't  forget,  it  was  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  whose  support  assured  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II  of  these  bene- 
fits. And  don't  forget,  either,  that  World 
War  I  veterans  got  no  such  benefits — 
either  in  terms  of  first  cost  or  final  result. 

Many  veterans  of  World  War  II  have 
said  to  me  that  they  appreciate  greatly 
what  has  been  done  in  their  behalf  by 
the  World  War  I  veterans  who  supported 
the  "GI  BilL"    They  said  that,  without 


this  support,  they  would  never  have  re- 
ceived these  benefits.  And  they  sav.  too, 
that  they  would  like  to  see  World  War  I 
veterans  treated  with  the  same  fairness 
as  were  veterans  of  other  wars. 

Whenever  it  has  been  proposed  to 
do  anything  for  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  someone  has  always  stated  that 
the  cost  will  be  prohibitive — that  general 
pensions  for  them  would  drive  the  Gov- 
ernment bankrupt.  These  opponents  of 
such  a  program  launch  into  a  flight  of 
astronomical  figures  which  might  over- 
awe and  frighten  off  people  who  have  not 
taken  a  look  at  our  budget  history. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  in  the  year 
1910.  That  was  the  45th  year  after  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  by  which  time  all 
who  fought  in  that  war  could  have  qual- 
ified for  a  service  pension.  That  year, 
we  paid  Civil  War  veterans  pensions 
totaling  $105,399,354.  The  total  of  all 
Federal  expenditures  for  that  year  was 
$693.6  million. 

Thus  we  see  that.  In  1910,  the  Govern- 
ment spent  15.2  percent  of  the  total 
budget  on  Civil  War  veterans'  pensions. 
I  think  everyone  will  agree  that  the 
country  did  not  go  bankrupt  then  (and 
I  might  mention,  incidentally,  that  the 
Treasury  ran  a  deficit  of  $18  million  that 
year » . 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  my  bill,  H.  R, 
656,  had  already  been  enacted  and  were 
in  effect  during  this  year,  1956.  Approx- 
imately 1,272,000  World  War  I  veterans 
now  at  least  62  years  old  could  qualify. 
And  assume  that  everyone  of  those  vet-- 
erans  did  apply  for  a  pension,  and  did 
qualify.  And  suppose  those  in  good 
health  got  $101  a  month,  and  those  who 
are  invahds  got  $135  a  month— resulting, 
for  the  whole  number,  in  an  average 
monthly  payment  of  perhaps  $120  apiece. 
On  that  basis,  the  total  cost  for  this  year. 
1956,  would  be  $1.8  billion.  That  cost 
would  be  2.8  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
expenditmes  estimated  for  the  current 
year. 

These  flguresjl  have  mentioned  are 
without  reference  to  the  sum  which  will 
be  paid  out  this  ^ar  under  the  currently 
existing,  but  inadequate.  World  War  I 
pension  program.  That  sum  is  approxi- 
mately $480  million  for  veterans'  pen- 
sions. (Both  as  to  Civil  War  pensions 
and  as  to  World  War  I  pensions.  I  have 
excluded  any  reference  to  sums  paid  as 
dependents'  pensions,  for  convenience 
of  discussion  and  comparison.)  If  you 
consider  the  $480-million  sum  already 
due  to  be  paid,  my  bill  would  add  $1.3 
billion  to  the  current  annual  cost — an 
increase  of  2.1  percent  over  present  total 
expenditures. 

So,  if  paying  Civil  War  veterans'  pen- 
sions amounting  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  budget  did  not  break  up  the  Treas- 
ury and  di-ive  the  country  to  disaster 
in  1910.  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
World  War  I  veterans'  pensions  of  2 
to  3  percent  of  the  national  budget  would 
bankrupt  us  in  1956?  I  don't  believe 
that  it  is. 

Now.  someone  may  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  a  far  different  thing  today 
from  what  it  was  in  1910,  and  that  the 
Government  has  taken  On  new  and  cost- 
lier responsibilities.  Granted,  it  may 
have.    So,  let  us  just  make  a  comparison 
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of  pension  costs  with  the  natlona]  In- 
come, then  and  now. 

The  national  Income  In  1910  was  $25.S 
billion.  The  sum  of  $105  million  paid  as 
pensions  to  Civil  War  veterans  that  year 
amounted  to  approximately  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  national  income.  And 
to  pay  World  War  I  veterans  the  pension 
I  propose — $1.8  billion  for  the  year 
1936 — would  take  from  the  estimated  na- 
tional income  of  $340  billion  a  portion 
no  greater  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 
By  1963.  when  the  budget  cost  of  H.  R. 
656  probably  would  reach  its  peak,  it  is 
hi^iily  unlikely  that  this  cost  would  ever 
have  reached  1  percent  of  the  national 
Income,  even  if  the  national  income  does 
not  increase  at  all — and  we  have  assur- 
ances on  every  hand  that  our  national 
income  will  increase,  substantially. 

Someone  may  say:  "But  look  at  the 
burden  the  Government  now  has  to  bear 
In  paying  pensions  to  other  veterans — 
those  of  the  Indian  wars  and  the  Span- 
ish-American War."  And  I  say:  So 
was  there  a  burden  in  1910  of  pajring  pen- 
sions not  only  to  Civil  War  veterans,  but 
also  to  the  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  war  with  Mexico,  as  well  as  the 
Indian  wars.  A  total  of  23  percent  of 
the  Federal  expenditures  that  year  went 
for  veterans'  pensions  of  various  tjrpes. 
Today,  we  set  aside  only  7.4  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  for  veterans'  benefits 
of  every  description. 

Maybe  someone  else  wil!  say:  "But  in 
this  modem  age  we  fight  'total'  wars, 
when  every  fit  person  of  military  age 
must  serve  without  expectation  of  com- 
pensation in  money."  My  answer  to  this 
Is.  that,  happily,  we  have  not  yet  had  to 
fight  such  a  "total"  war.  But  some  of  the 
wars  we  have  fousht  have  been  more 
nearly  "total"  than  others.  And  World 
War  I  wa5.  fortunately  for  the  United 
States,  one  of  the?  least  "total"  of  all. 

Thi»  country  has  fought  In  6  really 
major  conflicts,  and  more  of  the  popula- 
tion stayed  safely  at  home  In  their  ordi- 
nary pursuits  during  World  War  I  than 
In  any  of  the  other  5.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  14.2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation saw  military  service;  7.4  percent 
served  in  the  War  of  1812;  9.7  percent  of 
the  available  population  performed  Fed- 
eral service  during  the  Civil  War:  11  per- 
cent served  in  World  War  II;  4.4  percent 
served  in  the  Korean  conflict;  while  only 
4  E>ercent  of  the  population  was  called 
up  for  service  in  World  War  I.  Rela- 
tively speaking,  those  who  senred  hi 
World  War  I  Tn-ere  but  a  few  selected 
from  among  the  many. 

I  believe  that  the  figures  I  have  pre- 
sented here  should  convince  any  reason- 
able person  that  this  country  can  afford 
to  pay  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  the 
pension  I  have  proposed  in  H.  R.  656. 
with  certainly  no  more — and  probably 
less — strain  than  was  imposed  by  Civil 
War  veterans'  pensions  in  1910.  The 
Government  affords  a  great  many  more 
things  today  in  the  cau.se  of  ordinary 
human  justice  than  was  thought  It  could 
afford  45  years  ago.  and.  to  my  mind,  we 
have  already  delayed  long  enough,  now. 
In  affording  ordinary  human  Justice  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  L  It  Is  time 
some  action  was  taken. 


For  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  the 
sands  in  the  hourglass  of  time  are  run- 
ning low.  Today,  their  average  life  ex- 
pectancy is  only  15  years.  Of  the  4.6 
million  who  came  home  when  the  fight- 
ing in  France  was  done,  barely  3  million 
remain.  "Taps"  has  already  sounded 
for  more  than  one-third  of  the  "Dough- 
boys" of  1918.  Every  passing  day.  235  of 
them  die.  Tomorrow,  235  of  them  whom 
we  could  have  pensioned  today  will  be 
dead.  A  year  from  now  90.000  more  of 
the  boys  who  faced  shot,  shell,  and  gas  In 
the  trenches  will  have  Kone  to  Eternity — 
unpensioned  and  very  nearly  forgotten. 

I  think  there  is  a  Jast  cause  in  the  ar- 
gument for  World  War  I  service  pen- 
sions. And  I  know  that  when  the  case 
for  them  is  put  squarely  to  those  who 
oppose  these  pensions,  some  of  tliese 
opponents  become  sheepish,  and  their 
arguments  weaken  and  falter.  Their 
last  resort  of  opposition  is  that  these 
pensions  would  cost  too  much  at  present. 
To  me.  that  is  an  admission  that  we  have 
not  done  right  by  our  World  War  I  veter- 
ans, and  that  a  .service  pension  for  them 
would  be  only  Just  and  proper,  'but  for 
the  cost." 

Surely  no  one  would  want  to  say  that, 
while  these  veterans  in  all  fairness  are 
deserving  of  the.se  benefits,  we  had  better 
wait  until  death  has  thinned  their  num- 
ber still  more,  and  start  paying  them 
pensions  when  it  can  be  done  more 
cheaply.  Surely  no  one  would  want  to 
play  such  a  cold-blooded  waiting  game  as 
that. 

I  prefer  to  believe  that  all  of  us  will 
recognize  now  the  Justice  in  the  propocal 
to  pen«iion  those  veterans,  and  that  we 
will  take  steps  now  to  do  now  what  ought 
to  te  done.  And  there  are  bills  now 
pending  on  which  action  can  be  taken  to 
produce  the  appropriate  re.«<ult. 

I  have  no  extreme  pride  of  author-^htp 
In  H.  R.  656.  There  are  other  good  bill? 
mhlch  are  similar  to  mine.  Among  them 
I  would  mention  H,  R,  170,  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alab.ima  I  Mr.  RmnsI,  H.  R. 
551,  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Lane  I.  and  H.  R.  4264.  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Find  I. 

Let  me  urge  that  favorable  action  be 
taken  on  some  one  of  these  bills.  Let 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  be  treated 
with  the  same  consideration  as  those  of 
the  other  wars  In  which  our  Nation  ha? 
fought.  Let  there  be  no  generation  of 
forgotten  men  among  America's  veter- 
ansl 


Applicatioa  of  Federal  Tax  Laws  ia  tkt 
Possessions  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  Nrw  jntscT 

IN  THE  QOUSX  OP  BEPRBSENTATTVE3 
Monday.  February  27. 195$ 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  cite  a  study  prepared  for  me  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  applica- 
tion of  our  Federal  tax  laws  in  the  pos- 


sessions of  the  United  States.     I  think 
it  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  House. 

The  study  follows: 
ArrucATTOM    or   Pedoul   Tax   Laws   tk   the 
PossBsnoKa  or  thk  UNrrsD  States 

There  Is  acme  vartaUon  In  the  application 
of  Federal  Internal  revenue  taws  In  the  Ter- 
ritories and  poasesBions  of  the  United  States. 
The  tax  relatlonatilps  between  this  country 
and  some  of  Its  mure  Impxjrtant  posfiesfeluns 
are  briefly  described  below: 

Pt;UTO    RICO 

In  general,  the  Internal  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  Stntes  do  not  apply  In  Puerto 
Rico.  This  principle  was  orl^lniUly  set  f'jrth 
In  the  Foraker  Act  (the  Organic  Act  cf 
1900)  '  and  the  Organic  Act  of  1917»  The 
law  today  provides  that  Puerto  RIcans  are 
exempt  from  Federal  income  taxes.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  Is  that  Income 
received  from  the  United  States,  such  as 
that  rccelvpd  as  an  employee  o(  the  Federal 
Cuverununt,  Is  subject  to  Federal  taxation.' 
Puerto  Rlcun  products  shipped  to  the  main* 
land  cf  the  United  States  are  taxed  In  the 
same  way  as  products  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture, but  the  revenue  derived  from  thU 
source  Is  turned  over  to  the  treasury  of 
Puerto  Rico.« 

VntCIN    ISLANDS 

The  Income  tnx  laws  in  force  in  the  United 
States  apply  also  to  citizens  of  tlie  Virgin 
Islands.  The  proceeds  from  such  tvxes. 
however,  are  paid  Into  the  treasury  of  the 
Virgin  IsKinds.-  As  In  Puerto  Rico,  articles 
shipped  to  the  United  States  are  subject  to 
taxation,  but  these  receipts  are  also  turned 
over  to  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Inlands.* 
Othrr  t'xes  levied  In  the  Islands  by  the 
United  States  Government,  such  as  qiioran- 
tine,  naturallzallon.  ImmlHrntl.^n.  end  pass- 
port fees,  are  also  rcs«.rvcd  fur  the  local 
treasury.' 

CDMtf 

rnder  the  provisions  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  enact'^d  In  1950,  rerld-nts  of  Guam 
are  subject  to  Federal  Income  taxes.*  ARSln. 
the  revenues  from  Income  tnxcs.  curt^>ms 
duties  levied  on  articles  t  hipped  U)  the 
Lnltrd  Hiaten  and  from  quarantine,  par^ptnt, 
Inimlgrution.  and  naturulizatlon  {ecs  are  re- 
turned to  the  treasury  of  Guam.* 

HAWAII    AND   ALASKA 

The  Territories  of  Alofka  and  Hnwsll  are 
treated  somewhat  dtlTc-rently  »lth  rcf|.cct  to 
Federal  Uuiatiun.  They  are  »ubjrct  to  the 
tame  Internal  revenue  laws  os  are  any  of 
the  48  St.ites.'*  Unlike  Puerto  Rtco.  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Cluim.  the  amount  collected 
und'v  these  la«s  Is  not  returned  to  the  Ter- 
rltorlsl  treasuries,  but  Is  paid  directly  into 
the  Frdersl  Treasury.  In  the  Ofcal  year  J«'4.S, 
the  Federal  G  nernment  received  |t4.537.LOO 
from  Alaska  and  S126.3 10.000  from  Hawaii  la 
internal-revenue  collections. 

The  principle  of  "no  trxntlon  without  rep- 
reientallon"  has  been  advanced  by  eome  as 
the  reason  for  the  prtirtlce  of  returning  taxes 
collected  to  the  local  treasuries  of  Puerto 
Rico.'  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  OUam.     ThU 


•Act  of  Apr.  12.  1900  (31  Stat.  78.  ch.  191. 
MC.  4). 

•Act  of  Uar.  2.  1917  (39  8Ut.  BS4.  ch.  145. 
sec.  9). 

'Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (sec  9''3 
(D). 

♦Ibid.  (see.  7652  (1)   and  (3)). 

•48  U   S   C    1397. 

•Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (sec  7652 
(b)  (1)  and  (3) ). 

•48  U  S  C.  1398. 

M8U   S  C.  1421  1. 

•48  U.  S.  S.  1421  h. 

'"  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (sec.  7701 
(9)). 
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principle,  however,  does  not  fully  explain  the 
tax  advantage  enjoyed  by  these  three  poeses- 
hions  over  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  It  Is  true 
that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  do  en'joy  greater  rep- 
recentatlon  than  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
C.i'  im  in  that  they  are  represented  In  the 
t  nlted  States  Congress  by  a  Delegate. 
I'uerto  Rico,  however,  which  pays  no  Ped- 
rr.'il  tnxes.  Is  also  represented  In  Conpress 
by  a  Resident  Commissioner  While  these 
ttiree  representatives  may  intrpduce  bills  and 
participate  in  committee  and  House  debates, 
they  do  not  exercise  sny  vote,  either  In  the 
committees  or  on  the  Hour>e  lloor. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  t^.at  the  Federal 
Goveniment  does  return  a  jxjrticn  of  Federal 
t-ixes  received  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  In  the 
form  of  various  fn'ants-ln-nld.  However, 
while  Guam  receives  no  grants-'.n-aid  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  receive  a  very  small 
amount,  Puerto  Rico  receives  more  than  all 
of  the  Territories  and  po«set>8tons  combined. 
This  is  txjrne  out  bv  the  following  statistics 
for  the  fljcsl  year  1954:" 

GrantS'\n-aid  rrceired 


Puerto  Rico 

Hiiwall 

Alaska 

Virgin  Islands — .... . 


•55.  018,  868 
i..      29.  038.  862 
..     11,232.846 
793,  0«1 


A  more  significant  reason  fpr  the  more  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment  record^  Pufrto  RIoo. 
the  Virgin  Inlands,  and  Guam  \n  that  return- 
ing these  revenues  rrpresentis  an  effort  to 
improve  the  general  econmnlir  well-bring  of 
these  possessions.  While  re  rent  ectTnomle 
data  are  relatively  scarce,  sorr  e  Idea  of  their 
comparative  economic  cond^ion  moy  be 
given  from  the  following  Ktaiiatics  on  median 
Income  of  persons  receiving  income  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  lor  1950: 

Median  incomt 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands  (St.  John  Islan^  cnly) . 
Guam 


>  Not  reported. 


$2,072 

2.728 

378 

679 

(') 


It  Is  Time  We  Woke  Up  avd  Recoffaixcd 
Um  NecesMljr  of  Having  Traiacd  Sci* 
en  lists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  w6lVERT0N 

or  NEW  jea&s^ 
IM  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RZPRE^ENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2|7,  tSSP 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  W  Speaker,  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  It  is  necessary  for 
a  chancre  of  policy  in  administering  our 
Selective  Service  System.  Today  It 
would  seem  that  at  leasjt  local  draft 
boards  and  some  State  boards  are  oblivi- 
ous of  the  need  of  trained  scientists  to 
maintain  our  national  security,  by  pro- 
viding advanced  types  of  jweapons  that 
will  exceed  in  effectiveness  those  that 
are  the  result  of  advanced  scientific  de- 
velopment In  nations  that  are  unfriendly 
to  our  way  of  hfe. 

Today  there  is  pending  before  MaJ. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  a  case  that  I  have 

"U.  S.  Treasury  Department  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
State  of  the  Plnancea.  1954.  Washington. 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  oace,  1956,  p.  702. 
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brought  to  his  attention  where  local  and 
appeal  boards,  in  New  Jersey,  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  request  that  would 
F>ermit  a  student  in  advanced  science  to 
complete  his  course  at  a  State  univer- 
sity. Tlie  young  man  is  a  graduate  of 
colle.ae  and  has  now  almost  completed 
his  advaiKed  scientific  course  in  pursuit 
of  a  doctors  de.Tree.  His  studies  up  to 
this  time  have  followed  a  course  that 
is  most  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  other  nations  in  such  mat- 
ters. I  have  purposely  withheld  details 
of  his  name,  the  name  of  the  college  at 
which  he  received  his  original  degree, 
and  the  university  he  is  now  attending 
to  attain  his  higher  deetree  of  doctor  in 
his  chosen  scientific  course.  This  boy 
is  no  slacker.  He  stands  ready  and  will- 
ing to  serve  his  time  in  the  Army.  He 
and  his  father,  a  distinguished  Legion- 
naire of  New  Jersey,  only  ask  that  he  be 
permitted  to  finish  his  final  course  that 
will  take  only  a  comparatively  few  more 
months  of  time.  June  1957. 

It  is  more  important  to  our  future  se- 
curity that  this  young  man  be  permitted 
to  finish  his  course  of  advanced  scientific 
study,  or.  be  sent  into  the  Army  at  this 
time  for  Uie  usual  training  process,  that 
can  include  some  duties  not  too  impor- 
tant. That  is  the  question  that  must  be 
decided  in  this  particular  case. 

During  a  visit  to  Soviet  Russia  and 
several  of  its  satellite  countries  last  fall 
I  was  astounded  to  learn  of  the  extent 
to  which  Russia  is  preparing  its  students 
for  scientific  usefulness.  Today,  it  is  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  respect.  Tomorrow, 
it  will  be  so  far  ahead  that  it  will  create 
a  situation  that  can  be  serious.  This  is 
a  fast-moving  world  in  the  study  of  pure 
science  as  well  as  applied  science.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lag  behind.^ 

In  confirmation  of  this  thought  which 
I  have  expressed.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  collea4<ucs  In  the  Congress,  and  all 
who  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  Selective 
Service  System,  to  an  article  that  ap- 
pears in  the  February  27.  1956.  issue  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  by  Marquis 
Childs  In  the  form  of  an  interview  with 
former  United  States  Senator  William 
Benton,  entitled  "Soviets  Train  Scien- 
tists To  Win  Cold  War."  I  commend  It 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who 
think  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  people.  It  reads  as  follows: 
FoastEX  teNAToa  Warns — Sovikts  Txaim 
SciximsTS  To  Win  Colo  Was 

fBy  Marquis  Childs) 

Washinctov,  D.  C— A  report  based  on 
firsthand  observation  adds  another  note  of 
warning  that  education  In  tbe  Soviet  Union 
is  far  outstripping  education  In  the  United 
States. 

The  massive  educational  program  still  ex- 
panding In  Russia,  under  which  today  nearly 
twice  as  many  students  are  enrolled  above 
the  high-school  level  as  In  this  country,  is 
one  reason  for  the  extraordinary  confidence 
expressed  by  Soviet  leaders  at  the  recent 
20th  congress  of  the  Communist  Party. 

For  as  the  latest  warning,  from  former 
Senator  William  Benton,  of  Connecticut, 
makes  clear,  the  Soviet  educational  system  U 
geared  to  win  the  cold  war. 


mxnin.ua  of  btc 

Benton,  wtio  made  an  intensive  study  at 

Soviet  education  and  propaganda  last  year. 


saya  that  system  ia  producing  a  surplus  oC 
engineers  and  technicians  who  will  be  as- 
signed to  carry  out  technical  assistance  In 
every  unconunitted  country  of  the  world. 
While  getting  their  scientific  tralnUig,  they 
are  thoroughly  indoctrinated  In  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  line. 

There  are  schools — and  this  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  even  specialists 
whose  business  is  to  know  whst  ia  going  on 
in  Russia — in  which  all  the  training  from 
the  first  grade  on  la  in  SngUsh.  French,  or 
German.  Graduates  of  these  schools  have  a 
fluent  working  knowledge  of  the  language 
they  will  need  when  they  are  sent  abroad  to 
do  a  technical — and  propaganda — Job. 

BAPH)  E-^raWSlON 

In  a  lengthy  article  for  the  Britanntca 
Yearbook,  of  which  he  If?  publisher.  Benton 
writes: 

"The  Soviets  are  now  challen^ng  us 
frontally  at  what  have  historically  been  two 
of  our  strongest  points,  technology  and 
mnss  education. 

'In  less  than  so/years  the  Soviets  have 
created  a  prlmaiV^  school  system  rivaling 
our  own  in  untvM^allty,  with  nearly  100  per- 
cent enrollmet^.  Their  secondary  school 
system  Is  mushrooming  amazingly.  By  1960 
every  Russian  youngster  is  to  be  given  an 
education  at  least  comparable  to  a  better 
high  school  diploma." 

WAOiriNG  BT  STaACSS 

Late  last  year.  Admiral  Lewis  L.,  Strauss, 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, said  It  was  evident  the  United  States 
w.-^  rapidly  falling  behind  Soviet  Russia 
In  the  training  of  scientists  and  technicians 
with  the  "certainty  that  we  are  turning  out 
less  than  one-balf  the  number  of  scientists 
and  engineers  we  require." 

The  deficiency  begins,  according  to 
Strauss.  In  the  high  echools  where  science 
training  has  long  been  Inadequate  and 
standards  at  science  teaching  dropping 
rapidly. 

He  cited  the  fact  more  than  half  of  nil 
American  high  schools  fail  to  teach  physics 
or  chemistry. 

In  contrast,  Benton  points  out  that  In 
tlie  last  years  of  secondary  school.  Soviet 
students  mu't  take  4  years  of  mathemntlcs. 
Including  algebra,  geometry,  and  trlgr>nom- 
etry. 

FEW  Bt'BCTnVBi 

Since  the  K^^vlet  Union  Is  a  totalitarian 
state,  the  student  has  little  choice  onr.e 
he  has  selected  a  speclaltjt,  Electlves  ar» 
few  and  lar  between.  Ho-\calied  culluriU 
courses  arc  held  to  a  minimum. 

The  objective.  It  Is  hardly  neceseary  to 
add.  Is  a  Communist  education — that  Is,  first- 
rate  technical  training  buttressed  by  com- 
plete Indoctrination  In  Communist  dogma. 

It  is  the  combination  of  indoctrinated 
zeal  with  technical  proficiency  that  la  so 
ominous  for  the  West.     ^ 

Others  say  that  while  the  threat  of  massive 
technical  training  is  a  real  one.  the  very 
fact  of  advanced  education  in  the  scientific 
spirit  will  raise  troubling  doubts  that  will 
in  turn,  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  support 
lor  the  sUte.  If  this  could  happen,  then 
an  evolution  away  from  totalitarianism  and 
toward  a  genuine  acceptance  of  peaceful  co- 
existence might  be  possible. 

SPGCIAL   ACADEMIEI 

In  a  recent  speech.  Benton  proposed  the 
creation  ^f  technical  assistance  academies 
similar  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis  where 
young  men  of  superior  Intelligence  would  be 
trained  as  engineers  and  technicians  In  every 
field.  In  return  for  their  free  education. 
young  men  would  agree  to  sign  up  for  » 
certain  ntunbet  of  years  oS  service  la  Amer- 
ica's technical  assistance  program  overseas. 


Jt^ 
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abort  of  Mm*  poiltr?*.  eonatnwtlT*  st^p 
■ueh  M  tbls.  th«  (Mft  will  eontlniM.  And 
U  Mttuwtaa  of  Soviet  progri—  ara  VTcn  ap- 
prodmataly  right,  the  gap  will  widen  and 
AnMTlca  will  fall  Incrwwlngly  behind. 

To  permit  this  to  bappen  la  bardly  leaa 
than  an  admission  of  defeat.  For  If  we  have 
learned  nothing  else  In  the  atomic-electronic 
age.  It  la  that  the  engineers  and  scientists  oC 
today  win  the  battles  of  tomorrow. 


Kakiplc  Pwp«tM  of  Colorado  RiTcr 
Slorafft  Projtct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or   OTAH 

Of  THS  SENATK  OF  THX  UNTITD  STATB9 

Monday,  February  27. 1956 

Ifr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  now  be- 
fore Congress,  makes  a  very  positive, 
persuasive  case,  if  people  will  take  a  few 
minutes  to  consider  the  multiple  pur- 
^"iKMes  of  the  project  and  the  many  rea- 
■  sons  Justifying  it  as  a  sound  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  undertaking  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  recently  was  my  honor  to  be  chosen 
to  represent  the  proponents  of  this  proj- 
ect by  presenting  the  positive  side  in  a 
pro-and-con  analysis  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  published  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Association.  The  two  oppos- 
ing views  of  this  legislative  proposal. 
Raymond  Moley  having  stated  the  nega- 
tive side,  were  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Association  as  a  public 
Information  service.  Copies  of  this  pub- 
lication can  be  obtained  from  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  ofQce  of  the  association  at 
1012  14th  Street  NW. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
views  on  this  matter,  as  reflected  in  the 
American  EInterprise  Association  publi- 
cation be  printed  in  the  Congressional 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
oiD.  as  follows: 

Tarn  Casb  fob  thc  Colorado  Rrvm  Storack 
Pbojbct 

(By  Senator  AaTHxni  V.  Watkims.  Republican, 
of   Utah) 

I.  nmooucnoN 

The  Colorado  River  storage  project  Is  nec- 
essary to  regulate,  control,  and  convey  the 
waters  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  for  and 
to  thoae  areas  entitled  to  its  use  under  the 
terms  of  the  Colorado  River  compact  and 
upper  Colorado  River  compact. 

It  la  a  well-planned,  economically  sound, 
completely  self-liquidating,  long-range  proj- 
ect designed  to  provide  for  the  conservation 
and  development  of  a  vitally  needed  water 
supply  for  a  four-State  semidesert  area  larger 
than  New  England. 

No  other  comparable  river  development 
program  has  ever  been  presented  to  Congress 
for  authorization  backed  by  the  detailed  en- 
gineering and  economic  studies  and  inter- 
state cooperation  in  its  planning  reflected 
In  this  bill.  This  project  has  been  under 
detailed  study  and  Investigation  for  more 
than  30  years,  during  which  time  there  have 
been  expended,  from  State  funds  and  power 
veventies  aUoeated  to  these  Investigations 
from  the  Hoover  Dam,  approximately  $10 
million. 


Tbe  Colorado  Rlvsr  storage  project  is  the 
culmination  of  an  overall  baalnwtde  pro- 
gram for  the  total  consumptive  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  provided  for  in 
the  Colorado  River  Compact  signed  by  the 
seven  States  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  first  unlta 
of  this  baslnwlde  plan,  beginning  with  the 
Hoover  Dam.  all  in  tbe  lower  basin,  have 
now  been  completed  largely  with  Federal 
financial  aid. 

The  Colorado  River  Compact  was  agreed  to 
by  the  7  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  in- 
sure an  equitable  division  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Colorado  among  the  several 
States,  regardless  of  the  time  of  development. 
It  was  recognised  that  the  lower  basin  would 
develop  first  because  of  the  greater  ease  of 
control  and  diversion  of  the  water,  the  need 
for  flood  control  in  the  lower  basin,  the  need 
for  an  All-American  Canal  to  serve  the  Im- 
perial VaUey.  and  the  proximity  of  large 
centers  of  population  In  California.  During 
the  last  33  yearn,  the  lower  basin,  with  the 
help  of  Federal  funds  and  the  support  of  the 
upper  basin  States,  has  enjoyed  practlcaUy 
full  development. 

It  was  also  recognized  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  compact  that  the  upper  basin, 
because  of  its  difflcult  topography,  relative 
Inaccessibility,  and  the  necessity  for  major 
storage  for  regulation,  would  develop  much 
more  slowly.  The  signers  of  the  compact  in 
the  lower  basin,  however,  pledged  their  sup- 
port to  upper  basin  development  when  such 
development  was  ready  for  construction. 
That  time  is  now. 

Why.  then,  has  so  much  misinformation 
been  spread  about  this  program  and  why  has 
opposition  to  the  upper  basin  development 
been  generated,  largely  by  southern  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  lower  basin? 

The  explanaUon  Is  simple,  but  first  one 
must  get  a  true  picture  of  the  sltuaUon. 

(a)  The  Colorado  River  Basin  is  an  arid 
region.  The  total  flow  of  the  river  la  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the 
area.  This  fact  was  recognized  early  and 
prompted  the  Colorado  River  Compact  which 
divided  the  waters  of  the  river  among  the 
States  before  It  was  put  to  use. 

(b)  The  Colorado  River  is  the  last  major 
source  of  water  available  to  the  upper  basin 
States  (Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah.  Wyo- 
ming). 

(c)  More  than  90  percent  of  the  water  in 
the  Colorado  River  system  originates  in  the 
upper  basin  States.  No  water  originates  in 
California. 

The  flow  of  the  river  varies  widely  from 
year  to  year  and  season  to  season.  For  ex- 
ample, the  flow  at  Lee  Ferry  may  be  as  low 
.^  4  million  acre-feet  in  1  year,  and  as  much 
as  25  million  acre-feet  in  another  year.  The 
flow  at  Tuma.  Aria.,  may  be  as  low  as  3,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  during  the  dry  season, 
and  as  much  as  300.000  acre-feet  during  the 
season  ot  flood  flows. 

To  utilize  the  entire  flow  of  the  river,  the 
flow  at  the  points  of  diversion  must  be  made 
to  coincide  with  the  demand,  both  with  re- 
spect to  aznount  and  time.  To  meet  this  re- 
quirement the  river  has  to  be  regulated, 
that  is,  storage  must  be  provided  which  will 
make  It  possible  to  hold  the  water  dviring 
wet  seasons  and  release  it  during  the  dry 
seasons.  Long-time  hold-over  storage  for 
river  regulation  is  necessary  on  the  Colorado 
River  because  of  the  wide  fluctuatioiu  In  Its 
flow.  Wherever  the  term  regulation  Is  used 
in  this  discussion  it  means  artificial  storage 
to  make  the  flow  of  the  river  coincide  with 
the  demand  tcx  water  tiae. 

(d)  The  Hoover  Dam  fully  regulates  the 
flow  of  the  lower  river.  A  fully  regulated, 
■afe  supply  Is  available  to  all  water  users 
below  the  dam. 

(e)  In  the  lower  basin  there  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  for  which  there 
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Is  no  water  within  the  allocation  made  to  tb« 
lower  basin  by  the  compact. 

<f)  Water  runs  downhill.  Tbe  value  of 
this  water  resource  to  the  upper  baaln  la 
beyond  measurement  because  It  Is  renewable. 
Water  Is  liquid  gold. 

(b)  So  long  as  the  upper  basin  States  can 
be  prevented  from  using  their  watar,  the 
lower  baatn  users,  who  are  prlnclpeJIy  In 
California  and  Mexico,  will  enjoy  the  bene- 
flto  from  the  up|>er  baaln's  share  of  tbe 
Colorado  River. 

Therefore,  the  issue  Is  clear.  Tbe  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  upper  basin  States  to  use  their 
aUocated  share  of  the  Colorado  River.  So 
long  as  this  project  Is  not  built,  tbe  lower 
basin  users,  principally  in  California  and 
Mexico,  will  be  the  twneflclarlee  of  this  great 
resource  In  terms  of  water  and  hydropower. 

Kach  year  that  the  present  unused  portion 
of  the  Colprado  River  water  allocated  the 
upper-basin  States  is  allowed  to  flow  Into  the 
lower  basin.  It  means  a  windfall  of  roughly 
$4  million  a  year  to  southern  California  power 
users,  and  It  gives  southern  California  and 
Mexico  an  opportunity  to  utilize  consump- 
tively the  waters  belonging  to  tbe  upper- 
basin  States. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  description  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  project  and  sound 
poaitive  reasons  why  people  interested  In 
economy  and  sound  flrcal  governmental  pol- 
icies— a  group  in  which  I  claim  member- 
ship— can  support  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

n.  paiNctPAi.  rxATURss 

1.  The  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  projecta  Is  a  baslnwlde  pro- 
posal which,  when  carried  out,  will  provide 
the  facilities  neceasary  for  the  upper-basin 
States  to  use  their  share  of  the  Colorado 
River  water.  The  proposed  basin  develop- 
ment is  unique  and  difficult  because  of  topog- 
raphy, distances  to  be  covered,  storage  to  be 
prqvlded.  water  exchanges  to  be  made,  and 
power  to  be  developed.  It  must  be  planned 
and  buUt  as  a  baslnwlde  project.  This  ac- 
counta  for  the  large  authorization  requested, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  will  take 
30  to  40  years  to  completa  the  works  Included 
in  this  project. 

a.  The  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  projects  provides  for  regulation 
of  the  river — storage  of  seasonal  floodwaters 
to  make  the  rivers  water  available  for  use 
year  round  In  the  upper-basin  States  where 
«0  percent  of  the  river's  water  originates. 

3.  The  Colorado  River  storage  project  pro- 
vides water  for  consumptive  use  by  direct 
diversion  or  by  exchange,  both  within  and 
ouUide  the  Colorado  River  Baaln. 

4.  The  Colorado  River  storage  project  pro- 
vides power  as  a  byproduct,  the  net  revenues 
from  which  will  be  used  to  help  pay  the  costs 
of  the  project. 

5.  The  Colorado  River  storage  project  pro- 
vides regulating  and  control  works  and  con- 
veyance channels  to  convey  the  watar  to  the 
land,  to  munlclpallUes.  and  other  polnta  of 
use. 

6.  The  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Bill. 
H.  R.  3383,  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
4  storage  dams,  3  allied  hydro-power  plants 
and  11  participating  projecta  to  deliver  water 
for  use  In  each  of  the  4  States.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  these  unlta  is  about  $760  mil- 
lion and  the  construction  period  approxl- 
mataly  30  years. 

7.  The  Colorado  River  atorage  project  la 
self-liquidating.  The  cost  of  the  power  and 
municipal  watar  features  will  be  repaid  with 
Intarest.  The  cost  of  the  irrigation  features 
allocated  to  the  water  users  will  be  paid  back 
In  60  years,  plus  a  lO-year  development  pe- 
riod, without  Intarest.  The  balance  of  the 
cost  allocated  to  IrrlgaUon  will  be  paid  back 
from  power  revenues,  all  within  50  years. 
The  cost  of  the  Intarest  on  the  Irrigation 
features  during  the  payout  period  will  be 
exceeded  many   times   by   the   new   Income 
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taxes  wbtcb  will  poor  tnto  tha  Traaaory  from 
the  new  wealth  created  aa  a  result  of  tb» 
construction  of  the  project.  After  the  proj- 
ect costa  are  repaid,  the  project  power  planta 
will  continue  to  poUr  into  the  United  State* 
Treasury  many  millions  of  dollara  per  year. 

8.  Historical  summary  of  the  development 
of  the  Colorsdo  River.  1870-1954: 

1870-1923:  Isolated,  limited  small  projecta 
on  trlbutarlea.  along  banks  of  main  stream 
and  In  Imperial  Valley  of  California  and 
Mexico — limited  by  uncontrolled  lata  season 
flow  and  subject  to  frequent  floods  which 
would  wash  awsy  the  diversion  works.  Water 
rlghta  acquired  xmder  doctrine  of  appropri- 
ation— I.  e..  "First  In  time  Is  first  In  right." 

1922:  The  Colorado  River  compact  was 
drawn  to  divide  the  water  resource  of  the 
river,  prior  to  Ita  being  put  to  uae.  The 
compact  provided  for  total  ultimata  con- 
sumptive use  of  tbe  water  resource,  and 
equitable  division  of  such  use  among  upper 
and  lower  basin  States  and  Mexico. 

Total  consumptive  use  of  the  water  re- 
source depends  upon: 

(1)  Complete  rei^ulatlon  of  flow,  with 
long-time  holdover  storage.  Necessary  to 
carry  watar  available  during  wet  years  over 
to  dry  jivars  and  provides  for: 

(2)  Storage  of  water  for  consumptive  use. 

(3)  Power,  the  net  revenues  from  which 
would  help  pay  for  the  project. 

1922-54  (lower  basin)  : 

( 1 )  Construction  of  Hoover.  Parker.  Im- 
perial Dams,  and  All-Amerlcan  Canal  under 
reclamation  law.  Davis  Dam  under  Mexican 
Treaty. 

(2)  These  provide  (a>  storage  for  regula- 
tion and  power  and  watar  flor  consumptive 
use:  (b)  power  revenues  pay  entire  coat  of 
storage  for  regulation  and  power,  and  help 
pay  cost  of  Irrigation  features. 

(1)  Investigations  to  establish  plan  for 
development. 

(2)  Investigation  completed  In  1950.  A 
feasible  project  was  reported  by  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamntton.  and  favorably 
recommended  by  the  Secre^ry  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
President  in  1954.  ! 

(3)  Construction  In  the  upper  basin  dur- 
ing the  33  years  has  been  limited  to  the 
Colorado-Big  TTiompson  project  and  a  few 
very  small,  mlscellanemis  projecta. 

(4)  Authorizing  le^slaticn  has  passed  the 
Senate  (  S  500)  and  is  now  before  the  House 
fH.  R.  3383).  This  legislation  provides  for 
4  dams  and  reservoirs  to  provide  for  river 
regulation,  holdover  storage  and  water  for 
consumptive  use,  and  3  allied  hydropower 
planta  for  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
energy.  It  also  provides  for  11  participating 
projects,  to  convey  water  from  polnta  of 
origin  to  polnta  of  use. 

And  now  may  I  point  o\it  some  of  the 
reasons  why  this  project  should  be  authorized 
and  built. 

nr.  J  usi'iric'ATioM 

1.  The  project  will  provide  water  for  mu- 
nicipal.  Industrial,   and   agricultural  needs. 

2.  The  project  will  end  a  deplorable  waste 
ol  fresh  water  Into  the  fex 

3.  The  project  will  provide  for  holdover 
storage. 

4.  The  project  la  well  planned,  based  on 
sound  engineering  design,  and  the  cost  es- 
timates and  estimates  of  net  power  revenues 
are  conservative. 

5.  The  project  Is  a  true  partnership  entar- 
prlse. 

8.  The  project  U  a  multiple -purpose  devel- 
opment. 

7.  The  project  produces  power  as  a  by- 
product. 

8.  The  project  will  provide  water  and  pow- 
er for  the  industrial  development  of  the  area. 

•.  The  project  la  vital  to  naUonal  defense. 

10.  The  project  la  an  InvcRtment  of  recog- 
nized Federal  Interest. 

11.  Tbe  project  uaers  pi^  aju  oparatlon  and 
D  aintenance  costa. . 


19.  Tba  projBc*  wlU  benefit  every  section 
at  tba  nation. 

IS.  The  project  wlU  stebmae  the  river  and 
protect  downstream  fadUttos. 

14.  Tbe  project  will  start  the  Navaho  Tribe 
on  the  road  to  Independence  and  self -suffi- 
ciency. 

15.  The  project  does  not  Involve  tbe  public 
verstu  private  power  controversy. 

le.  The  relmbiuvable  project  costs — 99  per- 
cent of  the  total^ — win  be  repaid  by  the  users 
of  the  water  and  power. 

17.  The  reclamation  fund  provides  ready 
cash  In  the  Treasury  to  finance  reclamation 
projecta. 

18.  The  project  creates  a  new  source  of 
Income  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  not  a  tax 
burden  on  each  State. 

19.  Water  rlghta  are  eatabliahad  by  com- 
pact. 

20.  The  project  construction  period  will  be 
at  least  25  years. 

21.  The  project  costs  are  reasonable. 

23.  The  project  does  not  add  to  the  agri- 
cultural surplus. 

23.  A  discussion  of  southern  California's 
proposals  for  altamate  reclamation  in  non- 
arid  areas. 

24.  The  contemplated  futtire  firm  power 
production  at  Hoover  Dam  would  not  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

25.  The  real  Issue — who  geta  the  water  and 
power? 

26.  Partnership  In  reclamation, 

IV.  THE  WATER  PROJECT  IS  JtTSTtriED 

1.  The  project  will  provide  water  for  mu- 
nicipal.  Industrial,  and  agricultural   needs. 

The  climate  of  the  Colorado  River  basin 
Is  semlarld  to  arid.  The  river  Is  snow  fed. 
It  runs  high  during  the  snow-melting  period, 
and  low  in  the  late  summer  and  winter. 
This  project  will  store  the  water  during  wet 
years  and  wet  seasons,  and  make  It  avail- 
able during  the  dry  years  and  seasons  for 
all  consumptive  uses.  The  project  will  ex- 
tend and  stabilize  the  water  supply  and 
provide  water  for  the  maximum  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  municipal  development. 

2.  The  project  will  end  a  deplorable  waste 
of  precious  fresh  water  into  the  sea. 

The  upper-basin  States  are  now  using  less 
than  2i'a  million  out  of  71/3  million  acre- 
feet  sqsportloned  to  them  by  the  Colorado 
River  compact.  From  4  to  5  million  acre- 
feet  annually  are  being  wasted  Into  the  sea. 
or  are  being  diverted  Illegally  by  lower  bttsln 
or  Mrxican  water  users.  This  water  flows 
through  the  turbines  at  Hoover.  Parker,  and 
Davis  Dams,  after  which  It  wastes  Into  the 
Gulf  of  Lower  California.  Tbe  Colorado 
River  comi>act  providea  for  total  consump- 
tive use,  and  after  full  development  there 
ahould  be  no  watar  reach  the  sea. 

3.  The  Colorado  River  storage  project  will 
provide  holdover  storage  for  regulation  of  a 
wild  and  unruly  river.  Such  storage,  above 
Hoover  Dam.  also  will  Improve  the  opera- 
tion characteristics  of  LrJce  Mead,  and  pro- 
vide increased  firm  power  generation  at  any 
dam  which  may  be  built  between  Hoover 
and  Glen  Canyon.  More  Important,  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  will  extend  the  life  of  Lake 
Mead  indefinitely,  because  much  of  the  silt 
now  building  up  in  Lake  Mead  will  be 
trapped  In  the  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir.  Tbe 
holdover  storage  In  the  upper  baaln  also 
will  guarantee  annual  delivery  to  the  lower 
basin  and  Mexico  of  the  waters  to  wblcb 
they  are  entitled  under  tbe  compact  and 
tbe  Mexican  Water  Treaity. 

4.  The  Colorado  River  atocage  project  is 
well  planned,  based  on  sound  engineering 
design,  and  tbe  eoet  estlmatea  and  estiaaates 
of  net  power  revenues  are  conservative.  More 
tban  30  yeara  tlm*  and  $10  million  have  been 
expended  In  engineering  and  economic 
atudlea.  Tbase  atudles  were  iinade  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  cooperation  wltb 
tbe  respective  States,  and  took  into  consid- 
eration tbe  total  potential  baslnwlde  devel- 
opment. 


8.  The  CelDrado  Mver  steraf*  prolect  la 
a  true  partnership  enterprise. 

The  iK-i^osed  development  will  be  carried 
out  under  the  terms  of  the  uppo-  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact,  an  Interstate  -agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  States  of  Colorado. 
New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  The  Irri- 
gation water  lisers  will  repay  the  Irrigation 
costa  up  to  the  limit  of  the  land  and  water 
capability,  without  Interest.  The  municipal 
water  ucers  will  repay  the  full  cost  of  the 
municipal  water  features.-  with  interest. 
The  power  facilities  will  be  repaid,  with  In- 
terest, from  power  revenues.  The  costa  al- 
located to  irrigation,  above  the  ablUty  of  the 
Irrigators  to  pay.  will  be  paid  back  out  of 
power  revenues.  Thus  all  water  and  power 
users  in  the  area  concerned  wiU  participate 
in  the  repayment  of  the  project  costa. 

Public  benefite  of  great  magnitude  will  re- 
ault  from  this  project.  Recognition  of  these 
public  beneflta  by  the  Federal  Government 
Is  reflected  In  the  provision  of  Interest-free 
money  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  con- 
struction costs  allocated  to  Irrigation.  Save 
for  contributing  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  cost  for  such  nonreimbursable  bene- 
fita  as  flood  control,  the  Federal  Government 
makes  no  other  direct  contribution,  even 
though  the  States  Involved  are  more  than 
50  percent  federally  owned. 

The  States  contributed  liberally  to  the 
costa  of  planning.  The  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Compact  Commission  has  cooperated 
in  the  planning  of  the  project  and  furnished 
information  relating  to  it.  The  project  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  fovir  upjier 
basin  States,  on  a  biputisan  basis. 

6.  The  Colorado  River  storage  project  Is  a 
multiple-purpose  development. 

It  provides  water  for  municipal,  agricul- 
tural, and  Industrial  purposes,  and  power  aa 
a  byproduct.  It  will  greatly  improve  the 
recreational  and  wildlife  facilitlos  of  the 
area.  It  will  provide  for  flood  control  By 
regulation  and  use  of  the  water.  All  water 
uses  developed  In  this  project  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  respective  State  water  laws  gov- 
erning appropriation  and  use. 

Although  the  Initial  use  of  the  water  may 
be  agricultural.  In  this  area  of  limited  water 
supplies  uses  may  change,  with  agriculture 
yielding  to  municipal  or  industrial  demands 
under  long-established  legal  pricorltles.  The 
economy  of  the  area  Is  so  closely  tied  together 
that  the  water  and  power  users  are  essen- 
tially the  same  people.  Therefore,  there  Is  no 
objection  from  the  power  users  to  paying 
an  extra  price  for  their  power,  whenltbey 
know  It  Is  going  to  help  pay  for  the  co^t  of 
water,  which  in  turn,  ben^ta  agriculture, 
municipalities,  and  industry,  and  contributes 
to  general  ecoiuimic  progress  in  the  area. 

7.  The  Colorado  River  storage  project  pro- 
duces power  as  a  b^i^roduct. 

Falling  water  representa  energy.  This  en- 
ergy, when  converted  into  useful  forma,  be- 
comes very  valuable  to  man.  Water  Is  one 
of  the  few  renewable  resources.  Therefore, 
power  created  from  tbe  energy  of  falling 
water  is  in  great  demand,  because  there  is 
no  recurring  cost  for  fuel. 

Hydropower  is  premium  power,  because  ot 
the  ease  of  making  the  power  output  coin- 
cide with  the  demand  for  power.  When  the 
load  goes  off,  the  turbine  gates  close,  and 
the  water  Is  put  In  storage.  When  the  load 
comes  on.  the  urbine  gates  open,  and  the 
water  is  drawn  from  storage.  Such  an  oper- 
ation is  impossible  with  either  thermal  or 
nuclear  power.  Hydropower  will  never  be 
put  out  of  busiiMss  by  other  forms  of  power, 
becaiise  of  Ita  value  for  peaking  purposes. 

The  project  storage  dams  are  Ideal  sites  for 
hydropower  planta.  These  dams  are  neces- 
sary to  tbe  storage  of  water  and  the  regula- 
tion of  river  flow.  It  U  good  business  to 
utilise  them  also  to  convert  tbe  energy  of 
falling  watar  to  power.  This  power,  when 
sold  at  competitive  rates  In  tbe  Intermoun- 
taln  area,  will  produce  net  revenues  which 
will  be  used  to  help  pay  the  cost  U  tbe 
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Irrigation  featurea  and  thus  make  th«  entire 
project  eeU-llquUtatlng.  After  all  ooata  have 
been  repaid,  theae  plants  will  ctlll  be  produc- 
ing power,  the  revenues  from  which  will  flow 
Into  the  public  treasury. 

8.  The  Colorado  River  storage  project  will 
provide  water  and  power  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  area. 

The  upper  Colorado  Basin  States  are  store- 
houses of  raw  materials.  Oreat  quantities 
of  coal,  oil.  gas.  oU  shale,  strategic  minerals. 
nonferrous  and  ferrous  metals,  hydrocarbons. 
and  other  minerals  and  chemicals  are  found 
In  the  area.  All  the  raw  materials  for 
chemical  and  fertilizer  Industries  abound  In 
the  area.  To  develop  these  materials,  water 
and  power  are  required.  Both  will  be  avail- 
able from  this  project. 

It  Is  estimated  that  500.000  acre-feet  of 
water  will  be  required  to  meet  the  Industrial 
needs  of  the  area  in  the  next  25  years.  It 
will  take  at  least  25  years  to  develop  this 
water  resource. 

9.  The  Colorado  River  storage  project  Is 
vital   to  national  defense. 

In  this  age  of  the  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs,  most  of  our  centralised  vital  indus- 
tries are  "sitting  ducks."  Many  could  be 
wiped  out  In  a  single  aerial  bombing  or  mis- 
sile strike.  Such  industries  should  be  dis- 
persed. 

New  defense  plants  should  not  be  con- 
structed alongside  old  ones.  When  new 
plants  to  make  steel.  sclentlAc  Instruments, 
machine  tools,  processing  plants  for  vital 
materials,  heavy  equipment  and  armaments. 
are  built,  they  should  be  widely  dispersed, 
and  some  of  them  located  in  the  mountains 
where  they  would  be  hard  to  find  and  hit. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  provide  such  pro- 
tected sites,  but  water  and  power  are  need- 
ed to  make  the  sites  useful.  Early  construc- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
to  provide  water  and  power  for  such  Indus- 
tries. Is  amply  Justified  oa  the  grounds  of 
national  defense. 

10.  The  project  Is  an  Invsstment  of  recog- 
nised   Federal    Interest. 

Approximately  two-tblrds  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  is  to 
be  repaid  with  revenues  from  power  and 
municipal  water  features.  These  costs  are 
fully  reimbursable,  with  Interest:  hence,  for 
this  portion  of  the  project  there  Is  no  cost  to 
the   taxpayers. 

The  irrigation  features  of  this  project  wlU 
eost  approximately  one-third  of  the  total. 
The  costs  of  these  featvires  are  fully  reim- 
bursable, but  without  interest.  The  esti- 
mated average  annual  cost  of  these  features 
of  the  project  is  tlO  million. 

The  reclamaUon  fund,  a  revolving  fund 
tised  to  finance  reclamation  projects,  is  made 
up  of  Income  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  nat- 
tu-al  resources  on  the  Federal  lands  In  the 
public  land  States,  including  power  revenues 
and  other  miscellaneous  receipts.  By  June 
30,  1954.  thU  fund  totaled  •048.149.945.  plus 
an  unappropriated  balance  of  $88,033,070. 
This  fund  is  so  large  that  currently  more 
than  half  the  total  appropriations  to  recla- 
mation, and  more  than  all  the  appropriations 
to  the  Irrigation  featiires.  come  from  this 
fund.  In  1955  more  than  tao  million  from 
tha  natural  resources  In  the  upper  basin 
States  (Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming)  were  added  to  this  fund. 

So  long  as  the  average  annual  appropria- 
tion to  build  the  irrigation  features  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  annual  contribution  to  the  recla- 
mation fund  from  the  upper  basin  States,  the 
construction  cost  of  this  project  repreeents 
an  Investment  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  upper 
basin's  share  of  the  revolving  fund  which  Is 
already  in  the  revolving  fund  bank.  Such 
construction,  therefore,  would  take  no  tax 
money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  As  far 
as  the  inigatloB  featiires  are  concerned,  this 
project  pays  Its  way  with  direct  Income  from 
water  users  and  the  upper  basin  States  and 
the  contribution  to  the  reclamation  fund. 


which  Is  made  up  In  major  part  from  the  sale 
or  lease  of  natural  resources  held  in  trust  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  said  States. 
The  other  features  of  the  project  are  built  all 
or  In  part  with  borrowed  money  for  which 
Interest  is  paid. 

11.  The  project  water  users  pay  operation 
and  maintenance  costs. 

Almost  all  of  the  river  and  harbor  and  flood 
control  projects  are  not  only  largely  non- 
reimbursable, but  the  Federal  Government 
also  assumes  most  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  Diiring  the  next  10  years,  the 
Federal  Government  will  spend  more  on  op- 
erating and  maintaining  these  water  resoxirce 
projects  than  will  be  required  to  finance  the 
capital  construction  costs  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  a  completely  reim- 
bursable project  that  will  require  an  esti- 
mated 30  years  to  complete.  In  the  case  of 
this  Colorado  River  project,  as  with  all  other 
reclamation  projects,  the  direct  beneficiaries 
(water  and  power  users)  pay  the  capital  costs 
and  also  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs. 

This  point  Is  not  made  In  criticism  of  the 
flood-control  and  rlver-and-harbor  programs, 
as  such.  I  believe  that  sound  projects  under 
these  two  great  programs  are  Just  as  much 
an  Investment  in  national  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  as  the  comparable  reclamation 
projects.  But  in  supporting  theae  other  pro- 
grams and  appreciating  their  value,  I  have 
been  impressed  that  most  water -resource 
studies  have  recommended  that  all  other 
water-resource  development  progranu  be 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  54-year-old 
reclamation  program,  insofar  as  cost  sharing 
by  beneficiaries  and  payment  of  operation 
and  maintenance  are  concerned. 

In  this  connection.  I  also  have  been  Im- 
pressed that  the  major  economic  arguments 
against  the  Colorado  River  project  have  come 
from  California,  which  not  only  has  received 
the  lions  share  of  the  reclamation  appro- 
priations, but  has  also  received  -fnore  appro- 
priations under  the  general  flood-control 
program  than  any  other  State. 

12.  The  project  will  beneflt  every  secUon 
of  the  NaUon. 

Bvery  State  in  the  NaUon  will  beneflt  from 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project.  Theae 
benefits  are  tangible  and  can  be  measured. 
They  come  in  different  ways,  but  the  end 
result  is  the  same — beneflt  for  every  area. 

Expansion  of  trade  area:  Products  pro- 
duced in  a  reclamation  area  create  new  trade 
through  transportaUon.  processing,  manu- 
facturing, wholesaling,  flnancing.  retailing. 
and  all  other  processes  between  production 
and  the  ultimate  consumer,  whether  the 
products  be  uranium  or  apricots. 

New  markets  New  Income  resulting  from 
reclamation  projects  is  the  source  of  new 
buying  power  for  goods  produced  In  other 
areas  of  the  United  SUtes.  A  cass  study  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  in  California  pro- 
vides an  excellent  example  of  the  Influence 
of  resource  development  on  retail  sales.  This 
project  alone  resulted  in  a  new  market  for 
a  million  pair  of  shoes  each  year,  parts  of 
which  will  be  made  In  Massachusetts.  New 
Tork.  Pennsylvania,  and  Mlssoxui;  for  $10 
million  worth  of  tobacco  products,  which  will 
come  largely  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia. 
Kentucky.  Florida,  and  Pennsylvania:  for 
8.000  vacuum  cleaners.  8.000  refrigerators. 
8.000  washing  machines.  8.000  radiqs  and  TV 
sets  which  will  come  from  many  States  but 
largely  from  Ohio.  Michigan.  Illinois.  Con- 
necticut. New  Jersey.  New  Tork.  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Increased  purchasing  power  of  thta 
one  project  translates  into  an  annual  mar- 
ket for  15.000  new  cars,  some  from  Detroit, 
and  South  Bend  and  other  cities,  but  many 
assembled  In  California  from  parts  manu- 
factured In  Michigan.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin:  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  textiles  from  New  Eng- 
land  and   South   AUantlc   SUtes:    and   for 


thousands  of  tires,  accessories,  home  appli- 
ances, office  machines,  and  all  the  assorted 
products  of  the  day  produced  In  all  corners 
of  the  country. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  construction 
costs  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
will  be  spent  In  markets  outside  the  Upper 
Colorado  Basin,  for  the  labor  and  materials 
with  which  to  build  the  project.  This  means 
that  practically  every  State  in  the  Union  will 
beneflt  from  expenditures  resulting  from 
such  construction. 

13.  The  project  will  stablUlse  the  river  and 
protect   downstream    facilities. 

The  Colorado  River  carries  a  heavy  silt  load 
which  is  now  being  deposited  behind  Hoover  ^ 
Dam.  These  silt  deposiu  will  ultimately 
flU  up  Lake  Mead.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
life  of  Hoover  Dam.  without  upstream  stor- 
age, will  be  less  than  300  years.  The  con- 
struction of  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  which  pro- 
vides for  23  million  acre-feet  of  slit  storage, 
above  Lee  Ferry,  will  make  the  life  of  Hoover 
Dam  Indeflnttely  greater,  and  will  also  pro- 
tect subsequent  developments  planned  be- 
tween Hoover  Dam  and  Glen  Canyon.  The 
storage  in  Glen  Canyon  will  make  feasible, 
power  developments  In  the  canyon  between 
Olen  Canyon  and  Hoover  Dam.  Olsn  Can- 
yon, therefore,  will  provide  the  regulation 
for  future  flrm  power  generation,  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  lower  basin  power  users.  It 
will,  in  fact,  be  a  free  contribution  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Extensive  headwater  holdover  storafs 
provided  by  the  Colorado  RIvar  storage  proj- 
ect will  add  stability  to  the  water  supply  for 
the  lower  basin  during  extreme  drought,  be- 
cause such  holdover  storage  will  make  It 
possible  for  the  upper  basin  States  to  meet 
the  required  delivery  at  Lee  Ferry  of  75 
million  acre-feet  each  consecutive  10  years  In 
spite  of  recurring  dry  years,  when  the  flow 
at  Lee  Ferry  drops  below  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  per  year. 

14.  The  project  will  start  the  Navaho  Triba 
on  the  road  to  Independence  and  seU-suA- 
ofency. 

The  Colorado  River  storage  project  Is  tha 
Navaho's  major  hope  for  the  future — their 
opportunity  to  become  self-supporting. 

The  Navahoe  make  good  farmers — when 
they  have  water.  There  never  has  been  a 
food  surplus  in  the  Navaho  Nation,  but  al- 
ways a  shortage  of  food.  Hunger  and  pov- 
erty are  constant  specters  among  ths  Nava- 
hos.  The  proposed  development  will  provide 
food  to  eat.  economic  stability  and  oppor- 
tunity for  progress. 

The  Navahos  do  not  ask  for  charity,  but  by 
authorising  the  project,  the  pecple  of  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  keep  some  of 
the  promises  made  to  the  Navahos  in  tha 
Treaty  of  1H88. 

The  average  caAh  Income  of  the  Navahoa 
today  Is  about  $150  per  person  per  year. 
The  project  will  raise  the  Navaho  standard 
of  living  and  provide  opportunities  for  tha 
Navahos  to  earn  their  own  way. 

The  project  will  accelerate  the  educational 
program  by  providing  a  basis  for  a  more  con- 
centrated   population. 

The  project  U  the  least  expensive  way  to 
provide  for  long-range  rehabilitation  of  a 
proud  and  deserving  people. 

15.  The  project  does  not  Involve  a  public 
versus  private  power  controversy. 

Ten  private  power  companlaa  aarrtng  tha 
upper  basin  area  appeared  before  the  con- 
gressional committees  In  support  of  this 
project.  The  National  Association  of  RKA 
Cooperatives  has  endorsed  the  project.  The 
power  from  the  project  powerplanU  wlU  ba 
sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reclama- 
tion law,  which  Includes  the  preference 
clause.  There  Is  no  Federal  subsidy  to  power 
In  this  project.  The  entire  cost  of  the  power 
features  wUl  be  repaid  with  Interest.  The 
power  will  be  sold  at  competitive  ratas,  ex- 
pected to  be  about  6  mills  per  kllowatt-hour 
at  the  load  centers.  This  means  that  the 
users  of  power  In   the  area,  who  are  also 
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the  water  users,  will  help  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  project. 

16.  All  reimbursable  coets  will  be  repaid 
by  the  users  of  water  and  power. 

The  Federal  Ctovernment.  throughout  Its 
history,  has  provided  financial  aid  to  public 
works,  where  such  public  works  would  re- 
sult In  public  benefits.  The  earliest  aid  was 
given  In  the  Improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, ship  canals,  and  roads.  Later,  such  aid 
was  extended  to  flood  control,  railroads,  high- 
ways, shipping,  airlines,  and  critical  indus- 
tries. In  most  of  these  uses,  the  first  costs 
were  never  repaid  and  frequently  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  were  also  as- 
sumed by  the  Federal  Government.  Ciu"- 
rently  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
billions  on  water  resource  projects  (rivers  and 
harbors  and  flood  control),  little  of  which 
win  be  repaid  and  upon  which  no  interest  is 
charged. 

In  spite  of  the  erroneous  and  misleading 
propaganda  which  has  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated, the  construction  coets  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  project  will  be  99  percent  relm-^'- 
bureed  by  the  water-  and  power-tisers  of  the 
area  served.  The  nonreimbursable  1  percent 
represents  a  very  modest  appraisal  of  other 
values,  such  as  flood  control  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  protection. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  represent  the  Investment  In 
power  and  municipal  water  features.  These 
costs  win  be  repaid  with  Intlerest.  The  one- 
third  allocated  to  Irrigation  will  be  repaid, 
without  Interest.  This  is  in  harmony  with 
national  policy  which  has  been  In  effect  for 
more  than  50  years,  because  the  value  of  the 
interest  is  the  Federal  Government's  contri- 
bution toward  the  coet  of  the  public  benefits 
which  are  many,  and  recognition  of  the  large 
percentage  of  public  laud  in  the  reclamation 
States. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
in  1902.  a  revolving  fund,  called  the  recla- 
mation fund,  was  established  to  finance 
reclamation  projects.  The  major  source  of 
this  revolving  fund  has  been  and  still  is  the 
Income  from  the  sale  of  timber,  public  lands, 
and  oil.  gas  and  mineral  leases  and  power 
revenues  In  the  public  land  States.  This 
fund  has  been  built  up  to  nearly  $1  billion, 
and  Its  annual  accruals  arc  now  sufflcient  to 
finance  reclamation  investigations  and  over- 
head, and  to  provide  more  than  one-half  the 
construction  appropriations  for  reclamation. 

Considering  the  multipurpose  character  of 
reclamation  projects,  and  the  fact  that  the 
power  and  municipal  features  of  these  proj- 
ects draw  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  construction  costs.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
interest-free  money  outside  that  in  the  re- 
volving fund  required  to  finance  the  irriga- 
tion features  of  the  reclamation  program  Is 
very  small.  The  charges  that  the  Colorado 
storage  project  will  place  a  heavy  tax  burden 
on  other  States  are  therefore  completely 
erroneous. 

17.  The  project  creates  a  new  sotu-ce  of 
Income  to  the  Federal  Treastiry,  not  a  tax 
burden  upon  each  State. 

The  widely  disseminated  charge  that  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  sdll  be  paid 
for  by  States  outside  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Is  pure  fiction. 

The  provision  of  Interest-free  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  Irrigation  features 
of  reclamation  projects  has  been  national 
policy  for  more  than  60  years.  This  is  not  a 
subsldv.  It  Is  a  form  of  payment  for  in- 
direct beneflts  received  by  the  public  from 
the  results  of  reclamation.  These  beneflts 
are  tangible  and  can  be  evaluated.  During 
the  payout  period  of  a  reclamation  project, 
the  value  of  these  beneflts  greatly  exceeds 
the  cost  of  Interest  on  the  cost  of  the  Irriga- 
tion features. 

Put  In  a  more  recognizable  form,  let's  look 
at  the  Income-tax  situation  alone,  because 
thU  revenue  goes  directly  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury. 


First  of  all,  the  expenditures  for  construc- 
tion become  Income,  which  is  Immediately 
taxable.  H.  R.  3383  provides  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $760  million.  Assume  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Illustration,  that  the  construction 
Is  completed  in  10  years  at  $76  million  per 
year.  This  expenditure,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, beCames  taxable  Income.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  estimates  20  percent  is  about 
an  average  income-tax  rate.  Twenty  percent 
of  $76,000,000  equals  $15,200,000.  Out  of  the 
$760  million  expended  for  construction, 
therefore,  $162  million  goes  back  directly  into 
the  Treasury  as  a  new  source  of  Income  to 
the  Treasury,  which  would  not  exist  If  the 
project  were  not  built. 

A  part  of  this  new  Income  would  offset  the 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  during  the 
construction  period.  The  offset  would  be 
current,  so  only  simple  Interest  would  be 
Involved.  The  net  new  income  Into  the 
Treasury  during  the  assumed  construction 
period,  therefore,  would  equal  $106,752,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  development 
period,  the  farm  Income  would  start  to  in- 
crease. This  new  farm  Income,  which  did 
not  exist  before  the  project  was  built,  is  tax- 
able. 

The  new  Income  taxes  resulting  from  In- 
creased farm  Income,  increase  from  0  at  the 
beginning  of  the  development  period  to  an 
estimated  $4,947,000  annually  at  the  end  of 
the  development  period,  and  are  assumed  to 
remain  constant  during  the  50-year  repay- 
ment period.  For  a  period  of  24  years  this 
new  Income  to  the  Treasury  annually  will 
total  less  than  the  simple  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance,  but  beginning  with  the  2Sth 
year  after  full  development  is  reached,  the 
total  new  Income  to  the  Treasury  would  ex- 
ceed total  simple  Interest,  if  applied  to  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  construction  costs.  At 
the  end  of  the  payout  period  for  the  last  unit 
of  the  Irrigation  features,  the  cumulative 
ne*  income  to  the  Treasury  from  Increased 
Income  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  total  value 
of  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
construction  costs  by  $131,811,000. 

In  this  analysis,  no  credit  is  given  for  In- 
creased State  income  or  ad  valorem  taxes 
resulting  from  project  construction,  even 
though   they   would    be   considerable. 

This  claim  for  new  Federal  revenue  from 
reclamation  projects  Is  not  a  theoretical  as- 
sumption. The  facts  have  been  borne  out 
In  50  years  of  reclamation  activities.  Typical 
of  economic  returns,  exclusive  of  direct  crop 
values,  from  reclamation  projects  are  these 
from  a  sampling  of  long-established  recla- 
mation projects: 

Salt  River  Valley,  Ariz.:  Total  cost  of  proj- 
ect. $24,631,302;  cumulative  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues attributable  to  project — $310.700,(X)0 
on  individual  Incomes,  and  $253,100,000  cor- 
poration income-tax  receipts. 

Takima  project.  Washington:  Total  cost 
of  project,  $40,593,890:  cumulative  Federal 
tax  revenues  attributed  to  project  on  indi- 
vidual incomes,  $239,6G0,(X)0,  and  corporation 
Income,  $101,800,000. 

Strawberry  project,  Utah :  Coet,  $3,348,684; 
current  annual   tax  revenues  attributed   to 
project,  $1,797,960  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  $4,432,800  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

New  Income  to  the  United  States  Treasxury, 
regardless  of  the  source,  reduces  propor- 
tionately the  Income  taxes  required  or  it 
provides  additional  revenue  for  new  expend- 
itures. 

Providing  Interest-free  Federal  money  for 
reclamation  Is  not  a  subsidy  (nor  a  taxpay- 
er's burden)   for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  No  Interest  should  be  charged  because 
the  money  for  the  Irrigation  costs  would 
come  out  of  the  reclamation  fund,  which 
comes  from  the  States  Involved. 

(2)  The  project  creates  new  we«dtb  from 
which  new  Income  taxes.  In  excess  of  tha 
Talue  of  Interest,  are  paid. 

(3)  The  value  of  Interest  may  be  ecmsld- 
ered  as  payment  for  public  benefits. 


18.  Water  rights  as  between  the  upper  and 
lower  basins  are  established  by  compact. 
Nothing  in  the  pending  legislation  will  im- 
pair these  rights. 

The  upper  basin  States  are  required  not 
to  deplete  the  river  at  Lee  Perry  below  75 
million  acre-feet  each  consecutive  10-year 
period,  and,  in  addition,  the  upper  basin 
States  must  carry  one-half  the  Mexican  re- 
quirements in  case  of  short  water  supply. 
The  bill  affirms  these  compacts  as  the  law  of 
the  river. 

19.  The  project  construction  period  will  be 
at  least  25  years. 

If  the  project  were  authorized  tomorrow. 
It  would  take  2  years  to  produce  planned  re- 
ports and  contract  documents.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  to  construct  Olen  Canyon,  Flam> 
ing  Gorge,  Currecanti  and  Navaho  Dams,  will 
take  more  than  10  years,  and  that  at  least 
15  years  will  be  required  to  fill  the  reservoirs. 

The  participating  projects  will  start  to 
deliver  water  at  about  the  eighth  year  after 
authorization,  and  their  construction  will 
string  along  for  about  17  years,  even  without 
the  customary  delays  In  appropriations. 
The  flow  of  appropriations  will  govern,  but 
it  Is  doubtful  that  vaore  than  $30  million  per. 
pear,  on  an  average,  will  be  available  for 
construction,  which  suggests  25  years  as  the 
minimum  construction  period. 

20.  The  project  costs  are  reasonable. 

The  Colorado  River  storage  project  Is  ex- 
pensive, but  so  is  virtually  all  water  develop- 
ment these  days.  The  Colorado  project's 
costs  are  Increased  by  the  rough  topography, 
large  holdover  storage  requirements,  long 
distances  to  the  points  of  consumptive  use. 
and  the  scattered  arable  land  areas  involved. 
The  costs,  however,  are  not  excessive,  becatiae 
this  iroject  provides  water  for  present  and 
future  municipal  and  indtistrial  uses,  as  well 
as  for  agricultural  uses.  In  addition,  the 
reservoirs  and  dams  which  are  necessary  for 
river  regulation  and  holdover  storage  are  also 
valuable  as  efficient  power  sites. 

The  generation  of  electric  power  from  the 
energy  of  the  falling  water  as  a  bjrproduct  of 
the  Irrigation  project  provides  revenues 
which  can  be  used  to  help  pay  the  coet  of  the 
irrigation  features  of  the  project.  This 
unique  situation  places  the  burden  of  repay- 
ment upon  both  the  watecand  power  users  of 
the  area,  and  no  portion  of  the  cost  is  passed 
on  to  those  outside  the  area,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  do  receive  benefits. 

The  per-acre  costs  on  the  11  participating 
projects  vary  from  $210  on  the  LaBarge 
project  In  Wyoming  to  $794  on  the  central 
Utah  project  In  Utah.  These  costs  are  spread 
over  a  60- year  period,  after  a  10-year  develop- 
ment period,  making  the  annual  costs  per 
acre  vary  from  $4.20  to  $16,  a  rather  modest 
annual  cost  for  a  long-term  water  supply. 

The  costs  are  reasonable  and  well  within 
the  limits  of  net  increased  returns  per  acre, 
after  water  is  made  available.  Fifty  years 
experience  on  reclamation  projects  show  that 
the  coet  of  supplying  water  to  the  land  has 
averaged  from  2  to  3  times  the  market  value 
of  the  land  and  water  at  the  beginning  of 
the  payout  period.  At  the  end  of  the  payout 
period,  however,  the  market  value  of  the  land 
Is  3  to  4  times  the  coet  of  supplying  the 
water.  Every  acre  of  land  proposed  to  be 
Irrigated  under  this  project  will  show  an 
Increased  net  prodxKtion,  after  water  Is  made 
available,  greater  than  the  annual  repayment 
plus  the  cost  of  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement.  The  propaganda  arguments 
against  the  per-acre  cost  on  this  i»x>ject  are 
pure  fiction. 

Nonagricultural  beneflts  from  reclamation 
projects  were  cited  in  the  recent  Hoover 
Commission  Task  Force  Report  on  Waber  and 
X^^wer  (vol.  1,  p.  44)  as  follows: 

"The  Justification  for  Federal  Interest  In 
Irrigation  Is  not  solely  to  provide  land  for 
farmers  or  to  increase  food  supply.  These 
new  farm  areas  Inevitably  create  villages  and 
towns  whose  populations  thrive  from  ftir- 
nisbing  supplies  to  the  farmer,  marketing 
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Ml  crops,  and  from  the  faMfustrln  which 
grow  around  these  areas.  "Hie  economy  of 
■eren  Important  dttes  of  the  West  had  Its 
base  In  Irrigation — Denver.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Phoenix.  Spokane.  Boise,  El  Paso.  Fresno,  and 
Taklma.  Indeed  these  new  centers  of  pro- 
ductlrlty  send  waves  of  economic  Improve- 
ment to  the  far  borders.  like  a  pebble  thrown 
Into  a  pond.  Through  Irrigation,  man  has 
been  able  to  build  a  stable  civilization  In  an 
area  that  might  otherwise  have  been  open 
only  to  Intermittent  exploitation." 

ai.  The  authorisation  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  current  agricultural  surpluses  for  the 
following  reasons: 

The  basic  crops  which  are  tinder  manda- 
tory price  support  or  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  our  surpluses  are:  wheat,  cotton, 
com.  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts.  None  of  these 
crops,  except  wheat  and  com  Is  grown  In  the 
upper  basin  States.  Very  little  wheat  Is 
grown  on  land  to  be  supplied  with  wnter  and 
moet  of  this  on  nonlrrlgated  land,  which, 
when  water  becomes  available.  wUl  be  di- 
verted Into  specialty  crops  or  alfalfa  and 
forage,  and  thus  reduce  the  wheat  acreage 
and  production.  In  Dtah — and  this  la  typi- 
cal of  the  other  upper  basin  States — less  than 
7  percent  of  farm  income  is  derived  from  the 
basic  crops  wtUcb  are  now  under  mandatory 
prlc<!  supports.  The  principal  crops  to  be 
grown  on  this  new  Irrigated  land  will  be 
fruits,  vegetables,  alfalfa,  and  forage.  None 
of  these  crops  is  In  surplus,  or  under  manda- 
tory pries  Eupports. 

The  total  acreage  of  new  land  that  wlU 
come  into  production  as  a  result  of  the  proj- 
ect win  be  small  (132.360  acres),  and  the 
timetable  of  construction  so  long,  that  the 
surpluses  will  have  vanlshetl  before  the  area 
comes  Into  production.  For  example,  elapsed 
time  between  beginning  and  end  of  con- 
■trxictlon  will  be  at  least  30  years. 

It  Is  estimated  that  10  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  construct  the  major  storage  and 
control  works  and  the  conveyance  channels 
to  the  participating  pro.Ject8.  An  additional 
10  to  15  years  or  more  will  be  required  to  fill 
the  storage  dams  and  to  build  the  participat- 
ing projects.  Experience  has  shown  that  It 
takes  about  10  years  to  fully  develop  the  Irri- 
gation practices  after  water  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  area.  Therefore,  although  a  few 
acres  will  be  irrigated  annually  after  about 
the  10th  year  after  authorization,  the  proj- 
ect cannot  possibly  be  In  full  production  be- 
fore about  30  years  after  authorization. 

The  principal  crops  grown  in  the  upper 
hasin  States  are  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
other  specialty  crops  so  important  to  the 
American  diet  (75  percent  of  the  present 
production  comes  from  Irrigated  lands  in  the 
17  Western  States),  and  alfalfa  and  forage. 

The  upper  basin  States  are  deficit  areas 
In  the  production  of  livestock  fecd3.  Most 
of  the  Nation's  feeder  cattle  are  produced  in 
%he  Mountain  States.  To  maintain  the  sup- 
ply of  feeder  cattle  needed  to  fill  the  feed 
lota  of  the  Midwest,  sufllcient  alfalfa  and 
forage  must  be  produced  to  carry  the  Inter- 
mountain  area  livestock  through  the  winter. 
As  of  December  7,  1955,  17  counties  in  Utah 
and  Wyoming  were  on  drought  relief.  The 
upper  basin  States  will  remain  deficit  feed 
areas  until  water  Is  made  available  so  that 
more  alfalfa  and  forage  can  be  produced. 
The  United  Statea  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  that  drought  assistance  and 
relief  through  the  loan  and  feed  programs 
amounted  to  over  $20  million  In  1963-64  and 
over  914  million  in  1964-65. 

Population  is  growing  at  a  staggering  rate. 
Sstlmates  for  1975  population  vary  from  200 
to  250  million  people  in  the  United  States. 
The  Fraaldent's  Matertala  Policy  Commission 
report  In  June  1862  says  that  tha  United 
States  will  need  40  percent  more  ag;rieultural 
production  la  1075  tbaa  In  1960.  Tha  com- 
modity sstlmatad  to  ba  in  greateat  demand 
by  1975  Is  UTWtock— •  40.4-pOTcant  increasa 


In  total  consumption  of  meat  Is  forecast,  and 
a  41.9-percent  Increase  In  beef.  Ueestoek 
feed  and  feeder  cattle  win  eontrol  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  new  demand  will  be  batlt  op 
before  the  Colorado  River  project  can  be  ptrt 
Into  production.  A  e-percent  Increase  hi 
vegetables  for  processing  Is  forecnst,  and  a 
37a-percent  Increase  In  fruits  other  than 
citrus.  The  total  demand  for  cereal  crops 
also  will  be  up — wheat  only  23  percent — but 
not  to  the  same  degree. 

The  demands  for  food  and  fiber  projected 
by  the  USDA  and  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Cbmmlsslon  cannot  be  met  In  the 
next  20  years.  For  example,  the  USD.\  says 
we  will  need  35  million  new  acres  by  1903  to 
produce  the  feed  necessary  to  maintain  the 
current  per  capita  meat  consumption  of  156 
pounds.  About  17  million  of  this  can  be 
obtained  by  shifting  acreage  from  wheat  and 
cotton  to  livestock  feed.  A  part  of  the  bal- 
ance can  be  obtained  from  Increased  per- 
acre  production,  but  such  Increases  are  defi- 
nitely leveling  off.  Projecting  the  period  to 
1975,  wl^n  the  population  will  be  in  excess 
of  200  million,  we  will  need  In  excess  of  100 
million  acres  of  new  land  In  production. 
Actually,  the  acreage  requireraeut  by  1975 
will  be  greater  than  100  mUllon.  because 
each  year  approximately  1  million  acres  of 
farmland  Is  taken  out  of  production  for 
highways,  airports,  urban  develcpment.  mil- 
itary or  public  buildings.  Tbla  will  amount 
to  20  mllUon  acres  by  1973.  Erosion  and 
alkali  will  take  out  additional  acres. 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  by 
1970,  when  the  bulk  of  the  land  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  starts  to  come 
into  production,  that  this  country  will  need 
the  equivalent  of  100  mllUofi  acres  of  new 
land.  The  USDA  estimates  probably  20  mil- 
lion could  be  obtained  by  draining  and  clear- 
ing land  in  the  humid  and  subhumld  areas: 
hence  10  million  additional  acres  will  have 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Thia  Is  about  the 
equivalent  of  6  million  acrea  ot  irrigated 
land,  and  that  Is  about  all  the  irrigable  land 
left  in  the  17  Western  Statea. 

The  Colorado  River  storage  project,  as 
proposed  In  H.  R.  3383.  will  bring  Into  pro- 
duction 132.360  acres  by  1980.  The  need  by 
then  will  be  6  million  irrigated  acres. 
Therefore,  the  land  brought  into  production 
by  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  can 
have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  current 
agricultural  surplus.  The  total  new  area  to 
be  irrigated  would  be  only  0.027  of  1  percent 
of  th9  total  cropped  land  In  the  United 
States  and  would  be  used  primarily  to  grow 
fruit,  vegetables,  alfalfa  and  forage  crops, 
all  of  which  will  be  In  great  demand  by 
1975. 

The  Colorado  River  compact  apportioned, 
for  beneficial  consumptive  use.  7.500.000 
acre-feet  of  water  per  year  to  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin.  Of  this  more  than 
5  million  acre-feet  per  year  are  now  unused 
In  the  upper  basin  and  without  holdover 
storage  in  the  upper  basin  these  waters  flow 
downhill  to  become  available  to  the  lower 
basin  and  Mexico.  In  both  these  lower 
basin  areas  the  physical  facllltiea  are  avail- 
able for  the  control,  diveralon  and  .use  of  the 
entire  flow  of  the  river.  Failure  to  use  the 
5  million  acre-feet  In  the  upper  basin  makes 
It  available  to  the  lower  basin  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  wtUch  is  now  In  surplus. 
Cotton  acreage  In  the  lower  basin  and 
Mexico  has  Increased  greatly,  because  of  the 
availability  to  these  areas  of  unused  upper 
basin  water.  Here  is  what  has  happened 
during  the  past  year.  1955.  Cotton  quota* 
were  reduced  in  California.  Cotton  grow- 
ers moved  over  Into  Mexico,  and.  uslnR  upper 
basin  water,  produced  In  1965  nearly  SOOXXW 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  acreage  In  Callfomla  taken  otrt  of 
cotton  was  used  to  grow  alfalfa  seed,  which 
soon  flooded  the  market  and  threatens  the 
demeaUc  alfalfa  seed  Industry.  Wster  be- 
longing  to  the  upper  basin  8Utea  and  xkot 


used  now  In  the  uppw  baaln  la  being  uti- 
lized to  produce  crops  which  laersaaa  ilia 
crop  suirpluses. 

The  Colorado  River  itoraff*  project  wUI 
make  water  and  power  available  tor  indus- 
trial and  municipal  development  as  well  aa 
for  agriculture.  The  Colorado  River  baaln 
la  a  storehouse  of  raw  materials.  Develop- 
ment of  these  reaotiroes  will  provide  Jobs, 
home*,  create  new  wealth  and  add  new  in- 
come-tax pipelines  to  the  Treasury.  It  la 
not  uiuvaaonable  to  believe  that  the  in- 
creased population  resulting  from  this  proJ> 
act  wlU  consume  more  agricultural  crops 
than  tt  produces  and  this  will  creaU  new 
markeu  for  such  crv)ps  from  other  areas. 

The  farm  surplus  Is  a  current  and  tem- 
porary slttiatlon.  This  country  will  soon 
outirmw  it.  It  U  Inevitable  with  tlie  rapidly 
growing  population.  This  country  must 
project  Its  food  and  fiber  needs  In  to  th* 
future.  It  cannot  afford  to  live  only  In  the 
preaent  with  no  concern  for  the  future,  when 
It  takes  so  loiig  to  develop  a  dependable  food 
and  fiber  supply.  A  few  years  ago.  during 
the  war.  there  was  a  shortage  of  food,  every- 
one remembers  It.  The  people  In  the  West 
reroen^ber  the  drought  of  1934.  Another  year 
Uke  1934  would  wipe  out  the  present  food 
surplus. 

The  United  States  has  become  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth  bccauiic  it  Invested  in  th* 
future — In  the  promotion  of  transportation, 
communication,  agriculture,  industry,  even 
to  the  extent  of  providing  caah  grants.  It 
planned  for  the  future.  We  muat  oontlnu* 
to  look  ahead,  and  25  years  Is  not  too  long 
a  forward  look.  In, 26  years  we  will  need  all 
the  food  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
can  produce,  and  It  will  take  about  that  long 
to  bring  the  land  Into  production.  The 
project  must  be  built  beginning  now.  It 
cannot  possibly  add  to  the  current  surplus. 
It  is  even  doubtful  that  It  can  meet  the  In- 
creased food  dem.and  by  th*  Urn*  It  Is  in  full 
production. 

22.  The  reclamation  fund :  With  the  pass- 
age of  the  ReclamaUon  Act  In  1902.  a  revolv- 
ing  fund  was  esUbliahed  to  finance  th* 
reclamation  projecu.  This  fund  is  known 
as  the  reclamntlon  fund.  This  fund  is  sup- 
ported by  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  and  timber,  and  was  later  augmented 
by  a  perceuuge  of  the  oil.  gas.  and  mineral 
leases  and  revenues  from  the  repayment  of 
construction  costs  of  projects  to  develop  th* 
natural  resoiuces  of  the  public-landa  States. 

The  Hayden-O'Mahoney  amendment  to  th* 
reclamation  law  in  1938  provided  that  all 
revenues  from  reclamation  projects  should 
be  deposited  In  the  reclamation  fund,  an  ear- 
marked fund  In  the  Treasury.  In  fiscal  year 
1955.  more  than  one-half  the  total  money 
appropriated  for  reclamation  proJecU  (irri- 
gation and  power)  came  from  the  reclama- 
tion fund. 

Up  to  June  30.  1964.  $936,183,015  had  be«n 
paid  Into  the  reclamation  fund.  Of  tikis 
total.  $848,149,945  had  been  expended  on 
reclamation  projects.  leaving  a  balance  la 
the  fund  of  $88,033,070  on  Jime  30,  1954. 

Up  to  June  30.  1954.  the  Sutes  of  Wyo- 
ming. Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  had 
put  into  the  reclamation  fund  $178,466,067. 

During  1954.  these  same  States,  out  of  pub- 
lic land  resources,  put  into  the  reclamation 
fund  approximately  $20  million.  This  Is 
more  than  enough  to  have  paid  Interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  irriga- 
tion features  of  all  reclamation  projects  in 
those  States.  Including  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  if  lu  construction  had  been 
initiated  during  that  year. 

When  all  SUtea.  except  the  public  land 
Statea  of  th*  West,  were  admitted  to  th* 
Union,  they  reUined  all  their  land  and  min- 
eral resotirces.  These  resources  were  de- 
Telopcd  as  taxable  private  enterprises,  or  as 
sources  of  State  revenue.  In  the  Western 
reclamation  States,  more  than  half  the  land 
and  most  of  the  oil  and  mineral  resources 
on  it  were  kept  by  the  Federal  GoTemment. 
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Under  the**  conditions  it  Is  no  more  than 
right  that  the  proceeds  from  these  Federal 
resources  in  the  upper  basin  States  should 
be  used  to  offset  the  Interest  on  the  money 
advanced  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
build  the  irrigation  featurea  of  reclamation 
projects. 

23.  A  discussion  of  the  southern  Callfomla 
proposals  for  alternate  land  reclamation  in 
nonarld  areas: 

Wet  lands  of  South.  East,  and  Midwest  can 
be  drained  and  cleared.  It  is  estimated  that 
perhaps  as  much  as  21  million  acres  might 
be  reclaimed  by  such  action. 

The  soils  for  tbe  most  part  are  shallow 
and  infertile  from  centuries  of  leaching  by 
heavy  rains.  Heavy  applications  of  ferti- 
lisers will  be  required  annually.  Tliese  an- 
nual costs  plus  the  first  cost  of  reclamation 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  reclamation  by 
irrigation.  * 

Except  for  limited  areas,  the  cropping  pat- 
tern will  be  limited  to  a  few  crops,  most  of 
which  are  In  surplus. 

If  these  lands  had  been  attractive  for  rec- 
lamation at  the  very  low  costs  as  claimed 
by  the  southern  California  groups  opposing 
upper  Colorado  River  development,  why 
havent  they  been  reclaimed  before,  during 
the  period  of  agricultural  shortages  and  high 
prices  for  agricultural  products? 

Within  15  years  this  country  will  need  to 
have  every  available  acre  of  productive  agri- 
cultural land  In  production  Including  the 
total  Irrigable  area  In  the  17  Western  States. 

Every  year  the  highway,  airfield  and  urban 
expansion  Is  taking  out  of  production  more 
available  land  than  is  being  brought  into 
production.  It  Is  reported  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  that  these  wlthdrawala 
amount  to  more  than  1  million  acres  per 
year.  In  the  four  upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
States.  160,000  acres  of  cropland  are  diverted 
to  other  uses  every  year. 

24.  Current  power  production  at  Hoover 
Dam: 

The  contracts  for  power  were  bssed  on 
a  rate  sufficient  to  repay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  dam  and  power  facilities  In  60  years. 
Power  which  was  considered  to  be  firm  and 
available  at  all  times,  regardless  of  develop- 
ment In  the  upper  basin.  Is  under  contract 
at  the  rate  of  1.34  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 
Power,  which  is  to  be  available  only  so  long 
aa  upper  basin  is  not  using  its  water,  la 
secondary  or  dump  power,  and  the  rate  for 
this  power  is  .33  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

So  long  as  the  upper  basin  is  kept  from 
using  Its  water,  the  secondary  power  at 
Hoover  is  Just  as  good  as  firm  power,  and 


the  southern  Callfomla  users  get  It  for  the 
secondary  rate  and  sell  it  as  though  It  were 
firm  power.  The  value  of  this  power,  being 
made  with  water  ^portioned  to  the  upper 
basin  States,  amounts  to  approximately  $4 
million  per  year.  ThU  U  an  outright  gift 
to  the  southern  California  power  users  at 
the  expense  of  the  upp>er  basin  States. 

From  5  to  10  million  acre-feet  of  water 
per  year  U  now  going  into  the  sea  from  the 
Colorado  River.  This  water  Is  being  used 
to  generate  power  for  the  primary  benefit 
of  Callfomla. 

With  the  completion  of  construction  of 
Glen  Canyon  and  Flaming  Gorge  Dams,  this 
water  which  is  now  wasting  Into  the  sea 
will  be  used  to  fill  those  reservoirs,  and  later 
for  consumptive  uses  In  the  upper  basin. 

The  loss  of  this  power  source  Is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  California's  opposition  to 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  California  signed  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  and  agreed  to  a  division 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Planned  reductions  of  firm  power  to  the  low- 
er basin  as  a  result  of  expected  upper  basin 
water  diversions  are  plainly  provided  for  In 
Hoover  Dam  power  contracts. 

25.  The  real  issue — ^who  gets  the  water  and 
the  power. 

There  is  not  sufficient  water  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  supply  all  the  agricultural, 
Industrial  and  domestic  needs  of  the  area. 

After  all  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
Is  consumptively  tised,  there  will  still  be 
thousands  of  acres  of  thirsty  lands,  raw  ma- 
terials undeveloped  and  living  space  unoc- 
cupied by  people  because  of  lack  of  water. 

To  provide  for  an  equitable  division  of 
this  water  resource  among  the  States  of  the 
basin,  a  compact,  dividing  the  use  of  the 
water  among  them,  was  drawn,  signed  by 
each  State  and  the  United  States. 

This  compact  divided  the  use  of  the  water 
between  the  upper  and  lower  basin,  the  first 
16  million  acre-feet  equally. 

The  lower  basin  (Callfomla.  Arizona,  and 
Nevada)  developed  first  with  the  support  of 
the  other  States  and  the  use  of  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Storage  reservoirs,  powerplants,  control 
structures  and  conveyance  channels  have 
now  been  built,  largely  under  the  reclama- 
tion law.  Bufllcient  to  control,  divert  and  con- 
vey all  the  water  of  the  river. 

There  are  more  than  2  million  dry  acres  In 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  of  Mexico  and  500,- 
000  acres  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California 
waiting  for  water  to  make  them  productive. 


It  would  take  more  water  to  Irrigate  these 
lands  than  the  entire  allotment  to  the 
upper  basin. 

An  Insatiable  power  market  exists  in  the 
southern  California  area  sufficient  to  use  all 
the  power  that  can  be  generated  with  all  the 
water  in  the  Colorado  River  system. 

The  lower  river  is  completely  regulated  bf 
the  Hoover  Dam. 

Water  runs  downhill.  If  by  any  means 
the  upper  basin  States  can  be  kept  from 
using  their  vaster,  this  water  will  run  down- 
hill and  southern  California  and  Mexico  will 
get  it. 

This  water  resource  Is  literally  worth  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  southern  California  opposition 
Is  willing  to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  keep  the  people  In  tbe  upp>er  baslh 
from  utilizing  their  allocated  water. 

There  Is  only  one  issue  to  this  contro- 
versy— who  gets  the  water  and  the  power  al- 
located by  comp€u:t  to  the  upper  baaln 
States? 

Failure  to  authorize  this  project  by  this 
Congress  will  lend  the  support  of  this  body 
to  the  consummation  of  the  "steal  of  the 
century,"  whereby  one  Commonwealth,  which 
has  become  prosperous  and  powerful  as  a 
result  of  water  and  power  made  available 
through  Federal  aid  from  a  common  river 
source  which  was  divided  by  compact,  now 
uses  that  strength  and  economic  wealth  to 
take,  by  indirection,  that  portion  of  the  river 
resource  apportioned  to  the  upper  basin  by 
a  valid  contract  which  that  Commonwealth 
signed. 

26.  Partnership  in  reclamation: 

The  reclamation  partnership  program  Joina 
good  land  and  good  water  with  good  people. 
This  combination  creates  new  fertile  acres, 
new  wealth  which  will  produce  food  and 
fiber  in  perpetuity.  In  one  sense,  a  nation  is 
only  as  strong  and  enduring  as  its  food  sup- 
ply. In  another  and  more  Important  sense, 
no  nation  can  be  strong  unless  there  exists 
a  deep  spirituality  among  its  citizens. 

Fulfilling  the  commandment  God  gave  In 
the  beginning,  "to  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it,"  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  develop  those  spiritual  forces  every 
nation  must  have  to  endure.  The  good  earth 
is  man's  best  friend.  In  Proverbs  it  is  de- 
clared. "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish."  The  subdtiing  of  the  earth  requires 
imagination — vision.  Let  us  have  that  same 
vision  that  inspired  the  Dutch,  who  reclaim 
land  from  the  ocean  Itself,  to  live  their  creed 
that  "A  '  nation  that  lives  btillds  for  the 
future." 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  Febri'ary  28, 1956 

Rev.  Andrew  K.  Rule,  professor  of 
church  history  and  apologetics,  Louis- 
ville Presbyterian  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  In  Thy  mysterious 
providence,  hast  laid  upon  us  responsi- 
bilities of  unimaginable  proportions,  far 
surpfisslng  in  their  demands  the  limits 
of  human  knowledge  and  wisdom,  grant 
us  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit,  who  knows 
the  end  from  the  beginning;  and  make 
us  sensitively  responsive  to  His  gentle 
leading;  that  what  we  shall  do  together 
this  day  may  be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight 
and  beneficial  to  all  mankind. 

With  sorrow,  but  in  faith,  we  bow  be- 
fore Thy  inscrutable  will,  thanking  Thee 
for  the  rich  blessings  that  came  to  us  and 
to  our  country  through  the  life  and  serv- 


ice of  our  friend.  Senator  Kilgore;  pray- 
ing that  the  consolations  of  Th:  gospel 
may  be  richly  ministered  to  his  bereaved 
family;  and  that  Thou  wilt  raise  up 
others  to  fill  this  great  gap  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  serve.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  February  27,  1956,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

UmrxD  Statxs  Sxnats, 
PaxsroENT  pao  tkmfork, 
Waahinffton,  D.  C.  February  28. 1956. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I  appoint  Hon.  John  O.  Pastobx,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  Rhode  laland.  to  perform 

the  duties  of  ths  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Waltb  F.  Gbobgs. 

Freaident  pro  temporm, 

Mr.   PASTORE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT^ 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  c(mmiu- 
nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  aimounced  that 
on  February  25.  1956.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  180)  to 
authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  coDstmct.  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Washita  River  Basin  reclamation  proj- 
ect. Oklahoma. 
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TVS  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

Ab  In  Mtecutive  session, 

llie  ACrmO  FRSBIDKIIT  i>ro  teni« 
poro  Iftid  before  the  Snuite  messA^es 
from  the  President  of  the  XTnlted  States 
sulunitUng  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

<Por  nominations  this  day  receiyed, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  CH.  R.  8875)  to  promote 
the  national  defense  by  authorizing  the 
construction  of  aeronautical  research 
facilities  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  necessary  to  the 
effective  prosecution  of  aeronautical  re- 
search, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
curr^ice  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  97)  for 
the  relief  of  Barbara  D  Colthurst.  Pedro 
P.  Dagamac.  and  Edith  Kahler.  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

HOUSH:  BILL  REFERRED 

The  hill  (H.  R.  8675)  to  promote  the 
national  defense  by  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  aeronautical  research  fa- 
cilities by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  necessary  to  the 
effective  prosecution  of  aeronautical  re- 
search, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  KILGORE  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
melancholy  duty  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  earlier  today  our  distinguished,  be- 
loved colleague.  Harley  M.  Kilcore. 
passed  into  the  silent  land  from  which 
no  traveler  ever  returns. 

Later  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to  des- 
ignate a  day  on  which  to  commemorate 
this  great  patriot,  statesman,  and  friend. 
I  present  a  resolution  and  request  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  221),  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senat«  has  heard  with 
profoimd  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Honorable  Har- 
ley M.  Kllgore.  lat«  a  Senator  from  the  Stat* 
of  West  Virginia. 

Xesolved,  That  a  eommltts*  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be 
a  member  of  said  committee,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Senator. 

JUaol9ed,  That  the  Secretary  eommunlcat* 
these  resoluUons  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceMed. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  nark  of  re> 
spcct  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 


Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  buslnesB  to- 
day, do  adjourn. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  coDsulttng  with  the  minority 
leader,  I  should  like  to  announce  that  an 
appropriate  day  will  be  set  aside  when 
tributes  may  be  paid  to  our  lats  beloved 
colleague,  Hajilxy  Kilgom. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  tuief  statement. 
It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  shock  that  I 
heard  this  morning  of  the  passing  of 
Senator  Kjlcors.  The  attending  phjrsi- 
cian  at  the  Capitol  told  me  yesterday 
that  Harlxt  Kilgork  was  in  serious  con- 
dition. But  it  was  a  little  dJBcult  for  me 
to  realize  Just  how  serious  the  situation 
was. 

Haxlky  Kjlcork  was  a  kindly  man. 
Haklxt  Kn.cORx  was  a  gentle  man.  He 
was  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  his 
friends  were  many. 

He  dedicated  his  abilities  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  people  of  his  State,  and  they 
reciprocated  by  honoring  him  and  by 
electing  him  to  serve  in  this  body. 

We  all  mourn  his  passing.  Our  hearts 
are  with  his  loved  ones,  and  our  prayers 
are  dedicated  to  bringing  them  solace 
and  comfort  in  this  trying  hour. 

The  working  people  of  this  coxmtry. 
Mr.  President,  have  lost  one  of  the  best 
friends  they  ever  had,  and  we  have  lost 
one  of  our  most  loyal  colleagues. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority,  I  wish  to  join 
in  the  expressions  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  to  concur  m  stating  that. 
after  a  conference  with  the  members  of 
the  family  of  our  late  colleague,  at  a 
later  time  a  day  will  be  set  aside  when 
eulogies*  may  be  delivered  by  his  col- 
learucs  on  the  life  and  public  services 
of  the  late  Senator  Kilcore. 

All  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  al^le  heard 
with  profound  rejret  of  the  passing  of 
our  late  colleague,  and  we  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  along  with  his  colleacues  on 
the  other  side.  Join  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of  our 
late  colleague,  and  to  the  people  of  his 
State,  whom  he  served  for  so  many  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  NixlyI. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  committee  provided  for  in 
the  resolution  will  be  appointed  later. 


letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 


UMTTATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  there  be  a  limita- 
tion on  statements  of  not  to  exceed  2 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


KmCUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 


Codnrrraiiai  or  CaaxAiM  Uuras  to  tub 

THurroBT  or  Aiiays 
A  letter  fra«n  the  Assistant  Secretary  at 

the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  ot  pro- 
poeed  legislation  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  certain  lands  In  the  city  at  Mtka. 
known  as  Baranof  Castle  site  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  rorcstry. 

Rsroar  or  NvMsn  or  Orricxas  on  Drrrr 
With  Dipabtuemt  or  the  Aaair  and  Akmt 
Okmesai.  Statt 

A  letter  from  the  S'<cretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  number  of  ofBccrs  on  duty  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  Oen- 
eral  staff,  on  Dec;<mber  31,  195S  <wlth  an 
accumpanylng  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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RxpoBT   ow   OrcmATToiTS   TTv 
AnroBT  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transoUttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  as 
amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 
1055  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Publications  or  Peoxbal  Powss  Commusion 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Washington.  D.  C. 
transmitting,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  the  following  publications:  A  48. 
Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure.  June  I, 
1955:  A  49.  R^gulntlons  Under  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  September  1.  1955;  R  61.  Typical 
Residential  Electric  Bills,  January  1,  1955; 
P-29.  btimated  Future  Power  Requirements 
of  the  United  States  by  Regions.  1954-80: 
S-llfl.  SUttsUcs  of  Natural  Gas  Companies. 
1954:  8-117.  Steam-EIcctrlc  Plant  Construc- 
tion Cost  and  Annual  Production  Experses, 
1954;  8-118.  Production  of  Electric  Elnergy 
and  Capacity  of  Generating  P'.anU.  19 i4; 
S-119.  Consumption  of  Fuel  for  Production 
of  Electric  Energy,  1954;  M  45,  Major  Nat- 
ural Gas  Pipe  Lines,  December  81,  1955 
<with  accompanying  documenU);  to  tha 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,   were  laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By     the     ACTINO     PRESIDENT     pro 

tempore: 

The  petition  of  Oulntah  Starr,  of  Lansing. 
Mith  .  relating  to  the  bill  (S.  183«)  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  humane  methods  In  the 
slaughter  of  livestock  and  poultry  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Plor.ecr  W;;tcr  Co..  Tulare 
County,  Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  funds  for  the  conrtnic- 
tlon  of  the  Success  Dam  on  Tule  River, 
Calif.:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tarrant 
County.  Tex..  Medical  Society,  commending 
Senator  DAJfno.  for  his  stand  against  further 
economic  aid  to  foreign  naUons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  Edward  Relnhart.  of  Ban 
Diego.  Calif  ,  praying  for  a  redrees  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Rockaway  Coun- 
cil. No.  2872.  Knights  of  Columbus.  Ro<A- 
away  Beach,  Long  Island.  N.  T..  favoring  the 
enactment  of  the  so-called  Brlcker  amend- 


ment, relating  to  the  treatymatinf 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jndlctary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  admlnlstrattve 
conunlttee  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Wis- 
consin, at  Madison.  Wis.,  favoring  an  Inves- 
tigation of  all  activities  of  the  gas  and  oU 
lobby;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
S  3299.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lewis 
de  HusaoTsMiy:  to  the  Oommlttee  oa  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  3300.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Curko. 
slso   known    as   Ivan   Sam    Curko   or  John 
Curko:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BBALL: 
S  3301.  A    bm    for    the   relief    of    Joeefa 
Kuslak:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAPBHART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spaskicam)   (by  request): 
S.  SS03.  A  bin  to  evtcnd  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  prortslon  and  Improvement 
of  housing  and  the  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  urtmn  communities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Curreney. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr.  CAPinArr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S  3303.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ooavcy- 
ance  of  the  revarslooary  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  certain  lands  In 
Colorado:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

S  3304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Satenlk 
Damlama; 

S.  3305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uvlo  Cland; 
and 

8  3308  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Serglus 
Kusmln  and  his  wife,  Irene  Kusmln;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3307.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  (d)  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  to  authorize  JurlsdlcUon  In  the  Federal 
courts  In  certain  reemployment  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarlts  of  Mr.  Aixott  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-menUoned  bUl. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Knowlano,  Mr.  Clxmentb, 
Mr.  BaiDoea,  Mr.  Hatdsn,  Mr.  Mans- 
mu>.    Mr.    BCoBsx.    Mr.    Scott.    Mr. 
DnKSEN.  Mr.  Bmtrtaxr,  Mr.  Ansb- 
soN.  Mr.  Spaskman,  Mr.  Macnxtsoh, 
Mr.  Fm.BRicKT.  Mr.  Nexlt.  Mr.  Ksxa, 
Mr.    O'Maromkt.    Mr.    Danhx.    Mr. 
Casusom.  Mr.  Kxhhcbt,  Mr.  Oskbic. 
Mr.  BmLa.  Mr.  McaaAT.  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son )  : 
S.  3308.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  to  prevent  corrupt   practices  In 
Federal  elections,  to  permit  deduction  for 
Federal  Income-tax  purposes  of  certain  po- 
litical contributions,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 
Uon. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 


RESOLUTION 

The   following    resolution    was   sub- 
mitted, considered,  and  agreed  to: 
By  Mr.  NEELY: 

S.  Res.  221.  Resolution  pertaining  to  the 
death  of  the  late  Senator  BAaLST  M.  Kn.- 
ooea. 

(See  resolution  printed  In  fuU  when  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Nxilt.  wlilch  appears  In  his 
remarks  tmder  a  separate  heading.) 


FEDERAL  ELECTICMfB  ACT  OF  IfM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TexM.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, oa  behalf  of  myself,  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator /rom  California  [Mr. 
Kmowlano].  the  majority  whip,  the  Sen- 
ator Irwn  Kentucky  [Mr.  CimniTsl. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bbiik:b8],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
HatdemJ.  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
(Mr.  Mamsfulo],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Moasi ) .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Sconl.  the  SenatcH-  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DnKsml.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htticphkey].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Awau- 
scKl.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkmam],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Macnttsom],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FuLaaicirr].  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  NuxyI,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Knsl. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
OMAHONTf].  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Daniil].  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  FMr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  e:i»- 
ndt],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  QaKKvl.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.,  BiBLs),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  RtBARl,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
TMr.  MuaRATl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  designed 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  our  citizens 
in  honest  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sf^nt  that  the  bill  may  be  kept  on  the 
desk  until  Monday  next,  in  order  that  any 
Senator  who  may  care  to  associate  him- 
self as  a  sponsor  may  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr."  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  measure  has  been  carefully 
drawn,  in  consultation  with  some  very 
able  lawyers  from  the  drafting  service, 
lawyers  with  the  policy  committee,  and 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  bipartisan  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  believe 
no  election  biSl  can  be  successful  unless 
it  has  the  sympathetic  understanding  of 
Members  of  both  parties.  i 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  bill  is  that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  all  the  relevant 
facts  Isef ore  they  select  their  puUie  offi- 
cials. The  sponsors  of  the  measure  have 
tried  to  insure  that  those  facts  will  be 
presented. 

Our  bill  would  require  a  complete  ac- 
counting by  Federal  candidates  of  their 
campaign  contributions  and  their 
spending. 

Our  bill  would  set  realistic  spending 
limits — limits  that  will  not  invite  evasion 
of  the  law. 

Our  bill  would  require  the  big  cam- 
paign contributors  to  make  an  accu- 
rate—and a  complete — report  of  their 
contributions. 

Our  bill  would  permit  the  granting  of 
free  and  equal  time  to  Presidential  can- 
didates of  the  major  parties. 

Our  bill  wotdd  eocourage  the  amaU 
campaign  contributor  by  grantiag  hdm  » 
tax  deduction  up  to  $100  for  his  political 
contributioBs. 


Mr.  President.  I  a^  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Recou 
at  this  point  in  my  remains  a  concise 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscout,  as  follows: 

BLScnoM  Bha 
A.  irrut  x^-coaauPT  p«Acnc*s 
t.  RedeAnea  candidate  to  Include  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vloe  President 

2.  RedeOnes  political  conunlttee  to  Inclvde 
aU  committees  receiving  ooatrttiutloas  or 
making  expenditures  In  exoess  of  $100  la 
oonnection  with  Federal  general  elections. 
Exteting  law  covers  only  Intostate  conunlt- 


3.  Prohibits  committees  from  receiving 
contributions  or  making  expenditures  on  be- 
half of  a  candidate  unless  speeifloaUy  au- 
thorized In  writing  to  do  so.  Permits  with- 
drawal, of  such  authorisation  by  candidates. 
Makes  candidates  liable  for  violations  by  au- 
thorised political  committees. 

4.  Reduces  the  number  of  repwts  to  be 
filed  by  political  commltteee  and  changea  the 
method  at  reporting  to  Insure  a  fuller  dls- 
closiue  of  all  nuiterial  Information. 

6.  Requires  all  expenditures  by  persons 
other  than  poUUcal  committees  In  exceas  of 
$100  to  be  publicly  reported  In  the  same 
manner  as  political  committees  report.  Also 
wUl  require  consoUdated  reporU  from  in- 
dividual contributors  of  more  than  $5,000. 

8.  Requires  candidates  to  report  twice  on 
each  election,  aU  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Houee 
and  district  courts  of  their  residence,  and 
Senators  and  presidential  candidates  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  In  the  same  manner 
aa  polUleal  oomBoltteee  are  rsquhred  to  re- 

POTt. 

7.  Requires  candidates  for  nomination  or 
election  to  the  House  and  Senate  to  file  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  certified  true  copies  of  campaign 
sUtements  required  to  be  filed  by  state  law 
in  their  States. 

8.  Spedfles  obligations  of  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  and  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  Improve  reporting  systems  under 
the  law,  compile  and  disseminate  the  infor- 
mation In  the  reports,  Insure  and  Improve 
enforcement  of  the  law.  and  make  recom- 
mendations  for   Improvements. 

9.  Changes  of  the  existing  limitations  on 
campaign  expenditures  in  the  following 
manner: 

Senators  (and  rt press ntatlvee-at- large) : 

Kxisting  law  (applies  only  to  candidates)  — 
1 10.000.  or  3  cenU  per  vote  cast  In  the  last 
general  election,  but  not  to  exceed  826,000. 

Proposed  (applies  In  aggregate  to  candi- 
dates and  all  committees) — 876,000.  or  30 
cents  per  vote  oast  In  any  State  election  held 
In  preceding  4  years,  whichever  Is  higher. 

Representatives,  Delegates,  or  Resident 
Commissioner: 

Existing  law — 83.500,  or  8  cents  per  vote 
cast  In  the  last  general  election,  but  not  to 
exceed  $5,000. 

Proposed — $15,000.  or  30  cents  per  vote  cast 
In  any  election  for  such  ofBce  in  preced- 
ing 4  years,  whichever  Is  higher. 

Specifically  provides  that  candidates  may 
not  spend  more  than  their  State  law  permits, 
regardless  of  these  provisions. 

10.  Amends  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
with  respect  to  the  limitations  on  individual 
contributions  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  them  consistent  with  the  other 
changes  tn  the  Mil. 

11.  BepeaU  the  existing  88  mllUon  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  by  national  pcdlUcal 
rommittons  and  estaWlehes  f«r  all  poitttral 
comialtrsse  a  new  eeUIng  of  80  eeDts  par  vo4e 
cast  In  any  of  the  last  three  PresldeBtial  elec- 
tions. This  would  amount  to  over  $12  mil- 
lion for  the  present.    While  this  seieaas  hlgSft 
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tor  State  and  local  committees.  It  must  be     jeetion,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the     peudltures  on  behalf  of  the  candidate  unless 
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toK  BXaX»  and  local  ccunmlttces.  It  must  be 
raBMntMrMl  that  eiUtlng  law  MtabUabad  ao 
llmlta  for  them. 


ft 


a.   TRLS    IX — mCOMS    TAX 

FOLincAi.  coimuBxmoNs 
1.  Permits  Indlvlduala  to  deduct  In  any 
taxable  year  not  to  exceed  9100  for  political 
contributions.     This  would  allow  $30p  de- 
ductions on  Joint  returns. 

C.   TITLX    in VOUnCAI,    BaOAOCASTS 

1.  Amsnds  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  allow  radio  and  TV  licensees  to 
grant  free  equal  time  to  any  Presidential  or 
Vice  Presidential  candidate  whose  party's 
candidate  In  the  preceding  Presidential  elec- 
tion received  not  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
total  popular  votes  cast  or  who  is  supported 
through  his  political  party  by  petitions 
signed  by  no  leas  than  the  number  of  valid 
signatures  which  aggregate  not  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total  pop\Uar  Tote  cast  in  the 
last  Presidential  election. 

a.  Provides  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commlsaion  shall  establish  appropriate 
rules  and  regulations  for  Implementing  this 
statute  and  shall,  upon  the  request  of  a 
licensee,  declare  the  eligibility  of  any  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency  for 
equal  free  radio  and  TV  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  believe. 
Mr.  President,  that  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  anrree  with  me  that  the 
present  election  laws  are  obsolete.  They 
were  passed  at  a  time  when  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  considerably 
smaller,  and  the  expenses  of  campaign- 
ing were  relatively  modest. 

The  result  of  such  laws  in  a  Jet  age 
can  only  be  confusion.  Our  people  are 
entitled  to  procedures  which  give  them 
accurate  and  complete  accounting — ac- 
counting that  is  understandable  to  all. 

The  sponsors  of  this  measure  do  not 
pretend  that  it  is  the  answer  to  all  the 
intricate  problems  of  modem-day  cam- 
paiffning.  We  do  not  have  enough  in- 
formation to  present  all  the  answers  or 
'  even  to  try  to  present  all  the  answers. 

We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  have  an 
honest  election  bill  to  cover  the  election 
In  1956.  and  we  indeed  look  forward  to 
the  complete  recommendations  in  the 
report  which  will  be  submitted  by  the 
blue  ribbon  special  committee  named  by 
the  Vice  President.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
possible  to  enact  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive and  extensive  bill  when  their 
final  report  is  available. 

All  of  us  must  admit  that,  as  we  go 
alonnr.  it  is  probable  that  further  legisla- 
tion will  be  necessary.  For  example,  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  us  really  know 
how  much  a  campaign  costs,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  even  find  out  in  the 
absence  of  such  legislation  as  I  am  pro- 
posing today. 

We  believe  that,  by  and  large,  this 
legislation  will  be  a  good  beginning. 
We  believe  it  will  be  a  long  step  forward 
in  the  establishment  of  procedures 
which  will  protect  the  most  basic  right 
of  the  people  in  a  great  democracy — 
the  right  to  know  all  the  facts  about 
their  public  senrants. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  which  I  have  Just  introduced  be 
minted  in  the  body  of  the  Bmcokd.  to 
•eeompany  my  remarks. 

The  ACmfO  PRB8IDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
proprlateljr  referred;  and.  without  ob- 


jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

The  bill  (S.  3308)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  to  permit  de- 
ductions for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses of  certain  political  contributions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  JoHNsoK  of  Texas  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  or- 
dered"  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal  ElecUons  Act  of  1958." 

rrrui  i— coaaurr  paAcncxs 

SacnoN  101.  (a)  Section  303  (b)  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  in- 
dividual whose  name  Is  presented  at  an  elec- 
tion for  President  or  Vice  President,  or  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  sitch  in- 
dividual U  elected:". 

(b)  Section  30a  (c)  of  such  act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"(c)  The  term  'political  committee'  in- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  or  organ- 
ization which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  tn  an  aggregate  amount  exceed- 
ing HOC  in  any  calendar  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  InOuenclng  or  attempting  to  InHu- 
ence  in  any  manner  whatsoever  the  election 
of  candidates  or  Presidential  or  Vice  Presi- 
dential electors;"'. 

(c)  Section  303  (d)  of  such  act,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  subvention,  advance, 
or  deposit,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value, 
and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable, 
to  make  a  contribution;". 

(d )  SecUon  302  (e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  subvention,  ad- 
vsnce.  deposit,  or  gift,  of  money  or  anything 
of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or 
agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforce- 
able, to  make  an  expenditure;". 

SEC.  ICJ.  Section  303  (c)  Of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  keeping  of  receipted  bllU  for 
expenditures  by  political  committees)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$10 "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "9100". 

SEC.  103.  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  No  contribuUon  shall  be  accepted 
and  DO  expenditure  made,  by  or  on  behalf  of 
a  political  committee  (other  than  a  politi- 
cal conunlttee  which  is  a  branch,  substdtary. 
or  affiliate  of  a  political  party  legally  existent 
under  the  laws  of  the  SUte  within  which  it 
Is  located)  until  the  candidate  (or  a  repre- 
senUtlve  designated  by  him  In  writing)  has 
authorized  In  writing  the  political  committee 
to  support  hl8  candidacy  and  has  Hied  a  copy 
of  such  authorization  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  case  of 
political  committees  supporting  a  candidate 
for  President,  Vice  President,  or  Senator, 
such  authorissation  shall  also  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  by  a  candidate  of  a 
withdrawal  of  authorization  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (and.  In  the 
case  of  candidates  for  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  Senator,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate),  and  upon  the  receipt  of  notice  of 
withdrawal  of  authorlaaUon  by  the  treasurer 
of  a  poUtical  committee,  the  political  com- 
mittee shall  be  prohibited  from  receiving 
further  contributions  or  making  further  ex- 


penditures on  behalf  of  the  candidate  unless 
a  nsw  authorization  Is  filed." 

Sac.  104.  Section  305  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  statements  to  be  filed  by  political  com- 
mittees Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sac.  305.  (a)  The  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  shall  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  a  form  to  be 
prescribed  by  him.  between  the  first  and  fifth 
days  of  July  in  each  year,  and  also  on  the 
fifth  day  next  preceding  the  date  on  which 
an  election  is  to  be  held,  with  respect  to 
which  contributions  were  received  or  ex- 
penditures made  by  such  committee,  and 
also  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  a  statement 
containing,  complete  as  of  the  fifth  day  next 
preceding  the  date  of  fUlng — 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for 
■uch  committee  in  one  or  more  Items  of 
the  aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the 
calendar  year,  of  9100  or  more,  together  with 
the  amount  and  date  of  such  contribution, 
and  the  names  of  the  contributors  shall  be 
arranged  alphabetically  within  each  cate- 
gory, according  to  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tion as  follows:  9100  to  9499;  9500  to  9909: 
and  91,000  and  over; 

"(3)  the  total  sum  of  the  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year  and  not  stated  imder  para- 
graph (1); 

"(3)  the  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year; 

"(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  In  one  or  more 
Items  of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value, 
within  the  calendar  year,  of  9100  or  more 
has  been  made  by  such  committee,  and  the 
amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  such  expendi- 
ture; 

"(S)  the  total  sum  of  all  expenditures 
made  by  such  committee  during  the  calendar 
year  and  not  stated  under  paragraph  (4); 
and 

"(0)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  during  the  calendar  year. 

"(b)  (1)  Each  Item  of  expenditure  shall 
be  described  In  sufficient  detail  to  accurately 
Identify  it.  Including,  in  the  case  of  printed 
cards,  pamphlets,  circulars,  posters,  dodgers, 
booklets,  or  other  such  advertisements,  writ- 
ings, or  other  statements  (such  as  reprints 
from  periodicals,  books,  newspapers,  or  other 
publlcaUons),  the  Utle  and  number  of  each; 
in  the  case  of  newspaper  advertisements,  the 
names  of  the  newspapers;  and  In  the  case  of 
radio  and  television  time,  the  names  of  the 
sutlons.  In  the  case  of  political  committees 
supporting  more  than  one  candidate  (Includ- 
ing State  and  local  candidates),  the  amount 
of  the  toui  expenditures  allocable  to  each 
candidate  shall  be  In  the  same  ratio  as  spe- 
cific expenditures  on  behalf  of  each  candi- 
date (Including  State  and  local  candidates) 
for  printing  and  advertlalng,  radio  time,  and 
television  time  bears  to  the  total  of  such 
expenditures. 

"(2)  Each  expendltiue  shall  also  be  de- 
scribed by  general  category.  Including  (I) 
personal  services  and  reimbursed  expenses 
(salaries,  commissions,  fees,  travsllng.  and 
subsUtence).  (U)  printing  and  advertUing 
other  than  radio  and  televialon,  (ill)  radio, 
(Iv)  television,  (v)  office  overhead,  (vl)  sub- 
vention or  trsnsfer  to  other  political  com- 
mittee or  csndldaU,  ( vll )  miscellaneoxu.  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  each  such  category 
shall  be  listed. 

"(c)  The  sUtementa  required  to  be  filed 
by  subdlvUlon  (s)  shall  be  cumulative  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate, 
but  where  there  has  been  no  change  in  an 
Item  reported  In  a  previous  statement  only 
the  amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

"(d)  The  statement  fUed  on  the  5th  day 
of  January  shall  cover  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 

"(e)  In  the  care  of  political  committees 
supporting   candidates   for    Prssldent,    Vice 
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President,  or  Senator,  a  copy  of  the  statement 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  subsection  (a)  ahaU  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Sec.  105.  Section  306  of  such  act  (relating 
to  Blatements  to  be  filed  by  persons  other 
than.  tx>Utlcal  committees)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  Every  person  (other  than  a 
political  committee)  who  makes  an  expendi- 
ture in  one  or  more  lt«-ms,  aggregating  9100 
or  more  within  a  calendar  year,  other  than 
by  contribution  to  a  candidate  or  political 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  election  of  candidates,  shall  file  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
Itemized  detailed  statement  of  each  expendi- 
ture In  the  same  manner  as  required  of  the 
treasurer  of  a  political  committee  by  section 
305.  and  in  the  case  of  any  expenditure  in 
support  of  a  candidate  for  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Senator  shall  file  a  copy  of  the 
statement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  Every  individual  who  makes  contri- 
butions and/or  expenditures  in  one  or  more 
Items  aggregating  more  than  $5,000  within  a 
calendar  year  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
the  election  of  candidates  In  any  and  all 
Federal  elections,  shall  file  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  consoli- 
dated statement  showing  all  such  contribu- 
tions and  or  expenditures,  described  in 
sufficient  detail  to  accurately  Identify  them. 
Including  the  amount  of  each  Item,  the  date 
when  made,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  made." 

SEC.  106.  Section  307  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  ctatemcnts  to  be  filed  by  candidates)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Src.  307.  (a)  Every  candidate  shall  file 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  fifth  day  before,  and  also  within 
thirty  days  after,  the  date  on  which  an  elec- 
tion is  to  be  held — 

"(1)  a  correct  and  Itemized  detailed  state- 
ment of  contribution  received  by  him  and 
expenditures  made  by  him  in  aid  or  support 
of  his  candidacy  for  election,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Infiuenclng  the  result  of  the  election. 
In  the  same  manner  as  required  of  the  treas- 
urer of  a  political  committee  by  section  305, 
Including,  in  the  case  of  contributions, 
amounU  expended  from  his  own  funds;  and 

"(3)  a  statement  of  every  promise  or  pledge 
made  by  him  or  by  any  person  for  him  with 
his  consent,  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  polls 
on  the  day  of  the  election,  relative  to  the 
appointment  or  recommendation  for  ap- 
pointment of  any  person  to  any  public  or 
private  position  or  empl03irment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  support  In  his  candidacy, 
and  the  name,  address,  and  occupation  of 
every  person  to  whom  any  such  promise  or 
pledge  has  been  made,  together  with  the  de- 
scription of  any  such  |X)sltlon.  If  no  such 
promise  or  pledge  has  been  made,  that  fact 
shall  be  specifically  st:ited. 

"(b)  The  statements  required  to  be  filed 
by  subdivision  (a)  (1)  shall  be  cumulative, 
but  where  there  has  b«:en  no  change  in  an 
Item  reported  In  a  previous  statement  only 
the  amount  need  be  carried  forward.  The 
statement  to  be  filed  on  the  fifth  day  pre- 
ceding an  election  shall  be  complete  as  of 
the  fifth  day  next  prieceding  the  date  of 
filing,  and  the  statement  to  be  filed  within 
thirty  days  after  an  election  shall  be  a  final 
and  complete  statement. 

"(c)  Bvery  candidate  shall  enclose  with 
his  first  statement  a  report,  based  upon  the 
records  of  the  proper  State  official,  stating 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  elec- 
tion required  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
compuutlon  under  section  309  (b)  (3)  or 
(3). 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  further  Inform- 
ing the  Congress  and  public,  every  candi- 
date for  nomination  or  election  to  the  8en- 
.  ate  or  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  shall 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hous^,  respectively,  wlthlix 


thirty  days  f<Mowlng  an  election  a  certified 
true  copy  of  any  statement  or  statements  of 
canxpaign  contributions  and  expenditures  re- 
quired to  be  filed  by  him  In  his  State  by 
the  laws  thereof,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively, 
shall  determine  only  that  such  statements 
are  in  fact  true  copies  of  the  reports  filed 
In  the  particular  States. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  Sen- 
ator, a  copy  of  the  statement  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate." 

Sec.  107.  Section  308  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  (taragraph: 

"A  copy  of  every  statement  required  to 
be  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
(except  statements  filed  under  section  307 
(d))  shaU  also  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  United  States  district  court  In  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
political  committee  is  located,  in  the  case 
of  statements  by  political  committees;  In 
the  district  in  which  the  candidate  resides. 
In  the  case  of  statements  by  candidates: 
and  in  the  district  in  which  contributions 
are  received  and  expenditures  made,  in  the 
case  of  statements  by  others." 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Subsection  <b)  of  section  309 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  limitations  on 
amount  of  expenditures  by  candidates),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Unless  the  laws  of  his  State  prescribe 
a  less  amount  as  the  maximum  limit  of  cam- 
paign expenditures,  a  candidate,  in  his  cam- 
paign for  reelection,  may  make  expendltiures 
up  to— 

"  ( 1 )  the  sum  of  $75,000  If  a  candidate  for 
Senator  or  Represeutative  at  Large,  or  the 
siun  of  915.000  if  a  candidate  for  Repre- 
sentative, Delegate,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner; or 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  Senator 
or  Representative  at  Large,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying  20 
cents  by  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  In 
any  electien  held  in  the  State  in  the  preced- 
ing 4  years:  or 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  Repre- 
sentative. Delegate  or  Resident  CcMnmis- 
sloner.  an  amovmt  equal  to  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  20  cents  by  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  tn  any  election  held  in 
the  State  in  the  preceding  four  years  for  all 
candidates  for  the  office  which  the  candidate 
seeks." 

(b)  Section  309  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  thf  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  the  limitation 
prescribe  In  subsection  (b)  there  shall  be 
included  in  the  total  of  expenditures  made 
by  a  candidate  the  expenditures  made  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  by  all  committees 
except  those  not  authorized  to  support  his 
candidacy.  In  the  case  of  political  com- 
mittees supporting  more  than  one  candidate 
(Including  State  and  local  candidates),  the 
amount  of  the  total  expenditures  allocable 
to  each  candidate  shall  be  in  the  same  ratio 
as  specific  expenditures  on  behalf  of  each 
candidate  (including  State  and  local  candi- 
dates) for  printing  and  advertising,  radio 
time,  and  television  time  bears  to  the  total 
of  such  expendltiu'es." 

Sec.  109.  Section  314  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subeectlons: 

"(c)  Any  candidate  who  knowingly  con- 
sents to  any  violation  of  this  title  by  an  au- 
thorized political  committee  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  910.000  and  imprisoned  not 
more  than  3  years. 

"(d)  To  assist  the  C<ingress  in  appraldnc 
the  administration  of  this  act  and  in  develop- 
ing sach  aosendments  or  legislation  related 
thereto  as  It  may  deem  necessary,  the  appro- 


priate committees  of  the  Senate,  In  the  case 
of  candidates  for  President,  Vice  President,  or 
Senator,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  political 
committees  supporting  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  such  offices,  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  case  of  candidates  for  Representative. 
Delegate,  or  Resident  Conunissioner,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  political  committees  sup- 
porting candidates  for  election  to  such  offices, 
shall  exercise  continuous  watchfulness  of  the 
administration  of  this  act  by  the  agencies 
concerned.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  these 
committees — 

"(1)  to  study  all  pertinent  reports  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  such 
other  materials  as  may  be  necessary: 

"(3)  to  ascartain  whether  candidates,  po- 
litical committees,  or  others  have  failed  to 
file  statements  as  required  by  this  8M:t  or  have 
filed  defective  statements; 

"(3)  to  report  violations  of  this  act  to  the 
appropriate  law-enforcing  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  to  review  such  reports  at 
regular  intervals  to  ascertain  the  action  taken 
by  those  agencies.  Any  department,  official, 
or  agency  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  such  commit- 
tee, consult  with  the  committee, /from  time 
to  time,  with  respect  to  their  activities  under 
this  act; 

"(4)  to  take  such  other  action  as  shall  be 
necesrary  and  proper  to  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act;  and 

"(5)  to  report  to  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  respectively,  from  time  to 
time,  on  their  activities  under  this  Act. 

"(e)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  (A)  to  develop  tmi- 
form  methods  and  forms  for  the  making  of 
reports  required  under  this  title;  (B)  to  pro- 
vide for  making  the  statements  filed  under 
this  title  available  for  public  Inspection;  (C) 
to  ascertain,  when  practicable,  whether  can- 
didates, political  committees,  or  others  have 
failed  to  file  statements  or  have  filed  defec- 
tive statements  and  to  give  notice  to  delin- 
quents directing  them  to  file  such  state- 
ments or  to  correct  defective  statements: 
(D)  to  provide  for  the  preparation  and 
periodic  publication  of  compilations  con- 
taining summaries  indicating  the  total  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  and  the  total 
for  each  category  of  expenditure  in  each 
statement  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  name  and  address  of,  and 
the  amount  contributed  by.  each  contributor 
shown  by  any  such  statement  to  have  con- 
tributed the  sum  of  9500  or  more. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  the  summaries  prepared  by  him 
under  this  section,  and  the  notices  of  delin- 
quency dispatched  by  him  to  delinquent  can- 
didates, committees  or  others,  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  the  summaries  pre- 
pared by  him  under  this  section,  and  the 
notices  of  delinquency  dispatched  by  blm  to 
delinquent  candidates,  committees  or  others, 
to  the  appropriate  conunittoes  of  the  House 
of  Representatives." 

Sac.  110.  So  much  of  section  591  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  as  defines  the 
terms  "candidate",  "political  committee", 
"contribution",  and  "expenditure"  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'candidate'  means  an  individual 
whose  name  is  prewnted  at  an  election  for 
Presldmt  or  Vice  President,  or  Senator  or 
Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  such  individual  Is 
elected; 

*The  term  'political  committee'  includes 
any  committee,  association,  or  organization 
which  aooepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding 
9100  in  any  calendar  year  for  the  purpoee  of 
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tafluOTMlaff  or  fttUmpUaff  to  tnflmn—  la  soy 
p.»i>«^  wluit*o«T«r  th»  clMtlon  of  eMidl« 
d«tM  or  PrMktoattal  or  Vie*  PrMldMitUl 
ol— tori; 

"TtM  urm  'oontrttmtkm'  Inelndo*  •  gift, 
•ubaerlptlon.  loon,  mibvontlon.  •droaeo,  or 
doposlt.  of  monoy.  or  knytblnc  of  v»lo«.  and 
ineludM  •  eontract,  promlM,  or  •crooinoiit. 
wbotbOT  or  not  UfAlly  MiforcoAbl*.  to  nuUM 
•  eontrlbutlon: 

"Tho  term  'tspondlturt'  InehidM  •  p«7> 
mtnt.  distribution ,  loan,  •ubventlon,  m1- 
▼MMo,  deposit,  or  gift,  of  money  or  Bnythlng 
of  vBlua.  and  IncludM  •  contract,  promiao.  or 
affraaoMnt.  whather  or  not  lagally  enforce* 
able,  to  make  an  expenditure: ". 

8bc.  111.  The  aecond  paragraph  of  section 
006  (a)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "This  sub- 
aaetlon  shall  not  apply  to  contrlbutloaa  made 
by  a  political  committee." 

Sac.  lia.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  609 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  political 
committee  shall  receive  contributions  or 
maJie  expenditures  during  any  calendar  year 
in  amounts  greater  than  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  20  cents  by  the  total 
number  of  voters  casting  votes  for  candl- 
datea  for  the  office  of  Presidential  elector  in 
any  one  of  the  last  three  elections  for  that 
oOtea." 

TTTLB  n ntCOMS  TAX  DOnCTION  FOB 

pOLmcAi.  coirraiBUTioNs 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  deduc- 
tlona  for  Individuals)  Is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  217  as  218.  and  by  inserting 
after  section  210  the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  217.  Contributions   to  candidates   for 
elective  Federal  office. 

*(a)  Allowance  of  deduction:  In  the  easa 
of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction  any  political  contribution  (as 
defined  In  subaection  (e)  )  payment  of  which 
la  made  within  the  taxable  year.  A  political 
contribution  shall  be  allowable  aa  a  deduc- 
tion only  If  verified  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

**(b)  Limitation:  The  deduction  under 
aubaection  (a)  ahaU  not  ascaed  tlOO  for  any 
taxable  year. 

"(c)  Definition  of  Political  Contribution; 
For  piirpqaea  of  this  section,  the  term  •po- 
litical contribution'  means  a  contribution  or 
gift  to — 

"(1)  an  Individual  whose  name  la  pre- 
aantcd  for  election  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
an  elector  for  President  or  Vice  Preaident  of 
the  United  States,  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
oe  a  Member  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives 
(including  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves)  in  a  general  or  special  election. 
In  a  primary  election,  or  In  a  convention  of  a 
political  party,  for  use  by  such  individual  to 
further  his  candidacy  for  any  such  office;  or 

"(2)  a  committee  acting  in  behalf  of  an 
Individual  deacrlbed  in  paragraph  (1>.  for 
uaa  by  such  committee  to  further  the  can- 
didacy of  such  individual.'* 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  to  part  VII  of 
aubchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  la  amended  by  striking 
out 
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217.  Cross  References." 
and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sac.  317.  Contributions   to   candidate*  for 

elactlve  Federal  ofllce. 
•"Sac.  aia.  Croaa  Referencea.'* 

Sac.  203.  The  amendments  made  by  thta 
•ct  shall  apply  only  to  taxable  years  ending 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  but  only  with  respect  to  contributions 
or  gifts  made  on  or  after  such  data. 


Ml.  Saetlon  SIS  of  tlia  Communlea- 
tlona  Act  of  1M4  (47  U.  f.  C.  SI*)  U  amandad 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"Bme.  815.  (a)  If  any  lleanaaa  shall  pannlt 
any  person  who  la  a  lagaUy  qtialtflad  and 
Dominatad  candidate  for  the  office  of  Praat- 
dant  or  Vice  Praaldant  of  the  United  Stataa 
to  use  a  broadcasting  sUtlon.  he  shall  afford 
equal  opportunity  in  the  use  of  such  broad- 
casting station  to  every  ottwr  stich  candi- 
date for  such  ofllce — 

"(1)  who  is  the  nominee  of  a  political 
party  whoee  candidate  for  that  office  in  the 
preceding  presidential  election  was  supported 
by  not  (ewer  than  4  per  centum  of  the  total 
popular  votea  caat;  or 

"(3)  whoee  candidacy  la  supported  by  pe- 
titions filed  under  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  which  In  the  aggregate  twar  a  num- 
ber of  signatures  equal  to  at  least  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  popular  votes  cast  In  the 
preceding  presidential  election  and  which 
signatures  are  valid  under  the  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  they  are  filed. 

"(b)  If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any  per- 
son who  Is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
any  other  public  office  to  use  a  broadcasting 
cratlon.  he  shall  afford  equal  opportunities 
to  all  other  such  candldatea  for  that  oOce 
In  the  use  of  such  broadcasting  station. 

"(c)  No  licensee  shall  have  any  power 
of  censorship  over  the  material  broadcast  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  sub- 
section ( b) .  No  obligation  Is  hereby  Impoeed 
upon  any  licensee  to  allow  the  use  of  Its 
station  by  any  tuch  candidate. 

"(d)  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  for  any  of  the  purpoeea 
ret  forth  in  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  charges  made  for  comparable  use  of  such 
station  for  other  purpoeea. 

"(e)   The  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  prescribe  appropriate  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,   and 

"(3)  determine,  and  upon  request  of  any 
licensee  notify  such  licensee  concerning,  the 
eligibility  of  each  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  receive  equal  opportufTlty  under 
subsection  (a)  in  the  lise  of  any  broad- 
C'isting  station." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  News,  and  an  article  written 
by  the  very  able  reporter  of  the  United 
Press.  John  A.  Ctoldsmith.  which  I  re- 
gard as  an  accurate  sxunmary  of  my 
views  on  this  general  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post  and  Tlmca 
Herald  of  February  28.  1958 1 

Rxpoanwo  CoMxa  Fnar 
The  amount  of  support  Majority  Leader 
Johnson  and  Minority  Leader  Knowlano 
are  mustering  in  their  bipartisan  efforts  to 
obtain  a  practical  electoral  reform  law  is 
very  encouraging.  One  IndlcaUon  of  the 
breadth  of  the  support  Is  the  bill  Introduced 
yesterday  by  Representative  Woaus  MiLxa 
to  grant  a  $100  Income  tax  deduction  on 
poliUcal  contributions.  This  U  essentially 
the  same  proposal  already  made  by  Senator 
HxNNiNca  and  Representative  Udau..  and 
lu  enactment  should  help  stimulate  small 
contributions  at  a  time  when  expendlturea 
are  being  brought  under  better  control. 
Since  tax  measures  must  originate  In  the 
House,  additional  sponsorship  by  one  of  the 
ranking  members  of  the  Ways  and  lieana 


Oonunlttaa  matartally  laeraaaaa  tba  ehanea 
of  action. 

In  Ugbt  of  tba  prograaa  of  tba  raform  Mil 
It  la  unfortunata  tiMt  a  atatamant  laauad 
by.tanator  HswifiMoa'  oaea  baa  attackad  the 
Jobnaon-Knowland  draft  for  lU  failure  to 
In4uda  pnmarlaa.  Wa  agree  that  It  would 
be  daalrabia  to  have  a  new  law  on  campaign 
axpandlturaa  Include  primaries,  which  ara 
the  meaningful  elections  In  perhapa  one- 
third  of  tba  BUtaa.  There  waa  such  a  pro- 
Tlalon  In  the  original  Hennlngs  bill,  and  It 
Is  useful  to  have  the  principle  raatatad. 
Boundlnga  on  Capitol  Hill  have  Indicated! 
however,  that  becauae  of  controversy  over 
I^Bderal  powers  a  bill  covering  primarloa 
would  face  many  dlfficultlea. 

Senator  JoHNaoN  haa  Indicated  that  ha 
does  not  rule  out  the  reporting  of  expendi- 
tures In  primaries,  and  we  hope  that  he  and 
Mr.  Knowlano  will  find  an  acceptable  for- 
mula. Perhaps  the  answer  lies  In  the  pro- 
posal of  Senator  Mundt  to  require  candidates 
to  file  In  Washington  duplicate  coplea  of 
their  reporta  to  the  SUtes  on  campaign 
contrlbutlona  and  expenditures.  In  any 
event,  our  own  feeling  U  that  It  would  be 
t)etter  to  concentrate  on  a  general  bill  cover- 
ing the  reporting  of  contrlbutlona  and  ex- 
penditures, even  though  It  might  fall  short 
of  the  Ideal,  than  to  permit  a  fight  over 
primary  coverage  to  snag  the  whole  effort. 

The  compelling  need  Is  to  obtain  full  re- 
porting of  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures In  general  electlona.  with  realla- 
tic  overall  llmlU  and  with  Identification  of 
the  original  source  of  funds.  That  la  tha 
approach  which  the  Johnson-Knowland  ef- 
fort appears  to  Uke.  and  It  U  aimed  at  cor- 
recting the  major  evil  which  concerns  Mr. 
HxNNiNos— namely,  the  dependence  on  and 
Influence  of  undisclosed  funds.  The  pro- 
posed plan  also  would  Include  the  5100 
Income-Ux  deduction  and  a  provlalon  ena- 
bling television  and  radio  statlona  to  grant 
free  time  to  major  presidential  contestants. 
The  ImporUnt  thing.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  to 
get  behind  this  plan  which  would  correct  the 
big  defecU  and  has  a  reasonable  chance  of 
paasage.  and  to  leave  the  more  conUoverslal 
qualifications  for  later  action  If  naccasary 
after  the  reform  becomes  law. 

fFrom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 28.  19581 

TuvLMmt  or  FtnxasT 

Senator  Ltndom  Johnson  says  Congreea 
will  be  pressed  at  this  senslon  to  p«M  a  law 
which  will  encourage  the  "fullest  publte 
participation  and  the  fullest  public  review" 
of  all  elections. 

That  Is  an  apt  deecrtptlon  of  the  prlnrlpt* 
on  which  the  proposed  law  ahould  be  writ- 
ten. 

How  to  write  an  enforceable  law  which 
Will  be  reaiutlcally  effective  U  another  mat- 
ter. 

This  Is  where  the  new  lobby-campaign 
fund  Investigation  comes  In. 

There  Isn  t  any  reaaon.  as  Senators  Johh- 
SON  and  KMOWI.AMD  suggest.  Congreaa  cant 
pass  *  new  election-money  law  at  thia  ses- 
sion, even  If  the  Investigation  la  Incomplete. 
There  are  ample  defecu  In  the  preaent  law 
which  are  obvious  to  any  practical  observer. 

But  before  It  U  ended  the  Senate  probe 
otight  to  give  the  lawmakers  an  abundance 
of  uaeful  guides  on  tightening  up  the  law. 
Certainly,  that  will  be  the  result  If  the  com- 
mittee runs  a  hard-hitting  inquiry,  aa 
promised. 

A  foremoet  purpose  of  thla  Inveetlgatlon 
la  to  give  the  public  a  full  review  of  how 
campaign  futuU  are  raised,  how  they  are 
accounted  for.  or  not  accounted  for.  and 
what  Influences  they  exert  on  the  candldatea 
who  benefit  from  them. 
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Public  opinion  oftan  naada  to  ba  backad 
up  by  a  stiff  law.  to  make  Itaalf  truly  affec- 
tive. But  the  public  Iteelf  can  ba  a  daclalva 
Influence  on  public  policies,  once  It  baa  aa 
opfwrtunlty   to  make   lU  vlawa  known. 

IFrom    tba    Waahlngton    Poat    and    TlOMi 

Herald  of  February  3d,  19581 

STiArrjACKST  PaEoicm>  roa  Imwwzhc* 

PBDOLxaa 

(By  John  A.  Ooldamltb) 

Senate  Democratic  leader  Ltnooit  B. 
JoHMaoM.  of  Texas,  predicted  yesterday  the 
impending  Senate  Investigation  of  lobbying 
will  result  in  a  law  that  will  put  the  influ- 
ence peddler  in  a  straltjacket. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the  law  will 
fully  protect  each  citizen's  constitutional 
right  of  petition. 

Johnson  made  his  prophecy  In  a  discus- 
sion of  the  lobbying  Inquiry  to  be  started 
soon  by  a  select  eight-man  bipartisan  Senate 
committee  created  earlier  this  week.  The 
committee  was  set  up  as  an  outgrowth  of  an 
oil  lobbyist's  52.S(X)  election  campaign  con- 
tribution which  Senator  Pbancis  Case,  Re- 
publican, of  South  Dakota,  rejected. 

Johnson  said  the  Investigation  will  not  be 
confined  to  attempta  to  Influence  legislative 
action.  He  pointed  out  that  the  authorizing 
resolution  also  applies  to  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Government. 

"I  would  think  that  everybody  In  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  would  want  to  be  ready 
to  fully  disclose  or  explain  any  Improper 
Influences  they  may  have  any  information 
on."  Johnson  told  newsmen. 

Speaking  for  the  Senate's  Democratic 
leadership,  he  urged  anyone  anywhere  who 
has  such  information  to  come  forward  with 
it. 

"I  predict  that  well  come  out  of  this  whole 
thing  with  an  up-to-date  lobbying  act.  a 
comprehensive  law  which  will  protect  a  citi- 
zen's right  of  petition  and.  at  the  same  time, 
put  the  Influence  peddler  in  a  straltjacket," 
he  said. 

But  he  cautioned  that  a  modernized  lobby- 
ing act  will  become  a  reality  only  after  hear- 
ings by  the  new  committee,  and  a  subsequent 
study  by  the  Oovernment  Operations  Com- 
mittee which  is  the  regular  Senate  commit- 
tee with  jurisdiction.  There  is  a  real  prob- 
lem, he  aald.  in  determining  where  free 
speech  ends  and  lobbying  begina. 

Johnson  said  the  committee  will  hold  an 
organization  meeting  Tuesday.  He  declined 
to  speculate  on  who  will  be  the  chairman, 
but  it  is  expected  to  be  Senator  ALaxar  Gcaz. 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee. 

JoHNsoN'a  statement  came  Juat  34  hours 
after  he  disclosed  that  the  Senate  leaders  in 
both  parties  are  trying  to  draft  a  new  elec- 
tlona law  In  time  lot  thla  year's  elections. 

(Representative  WiL*ua  Mnxa.  Democrat 
of  Arkansas,  was  expected  to  Introduce  in  the 
House  this  week  a  bill  to  permit  Income-tax 
deductions  for  political  contributions  of  up 
to  tlOO.  a  plan  advocated  by  Senator  John- 
aoN.  Mnxa  Is  a  high-ranking  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Meana  Committee. 

(The  exemption  for  political  contrlbutlona 
haa  been  urged  to  encourage  wider  participa- 
tion In  politics  and  reduce  the  Importance 
of  large  gifta  from  a  few  sources. 

(Senator  Kaxl  E.  Mmnrr.  Republican. 
South  Dakota,  meanwhile  put  forward  a  plan 
under  which  he  said  an  "honest  elections" 
bill  might  Indirectly  cover  primaries.  Hla 
propoaal  would  require  candidates  to  file  In 
Washington  duplicates  of  their  accounting  of 
contrlbutlona  and  expenaea  aa  required  by 
SUte  Uws.] 

TWO  THoxrsaMD  nvs  HxnnNtBD  doluui 

aOOMBUUfO 

Demands  for  action  on  lobbjrlnc  and  cam- 
paign spending  followed  Caax'a  disclosure 
that  an  oil  company  attorney,  John  M.  Nefl. 


Mabraaka  lobbyist  for  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Loa 
Angalaa,  had  left  a  •3,5(X)  contribution  for 
hla  campaign  after  seeking  out  Cam's  views 
on  tba  natural  gas  bill. 

Tba  apacUl  foiu-man  commlttaa,  formed 
to  look  Into  tba  Cam  Incident,  yeaterday 
called  Neff's  Lexington  (Neb.)  law  partner 
for  testimony.  The  group  sent  a  subpena 
to  Paul  J,  Oerdea  to  testify  Tuesday  when 
Chairman  WaLTxa  F.  Oxoaox,  Democrat. 
Georgia,  hopes  to  win4  up  the  committee's 
hearings. 

(The  Associated  Press  reported  that  Robert 
J.  Brlsson,  a  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  telephone 
company  official,  was  subpenaed  yesterday 
to  appear  before  Ocoboe'b  committee.  Brls- 
son, local  manager  for  the  Northwestern 
Bell  Co.,  waa  ordered  to  produce  all  toll  tick- 
ets, records  or  other  documents  pertaining 
to  calls  made  to  Washington  from  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader  or  the  home  of  E.  J.  Kah- 
ler.  the  newspaper's  business  manager,  be- 
tween January  13  and  28.  Kahler  recently 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  a  grand 
jury  investigating  the  Case  incident.  Kahler 
received  the  conUibution  which  Senator  Cabs 
later  rejected. 

( It  was  also  reported  from  Pierre,  the  State 
capital,  that  Oeraldlne  Ostroot,  South  Da- 
kota's secretary  of  state,  had  been  instructed 
to  submit  to  the  George  committee  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  all  campaign  contributions  made 
to  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
since  1940.  ( 

Informed  sources  said  that  Oerdes,  as 
Neff's  partner,  has  some  records  and  Infor- 
mation which  bear  on  Neff's  gift  of  $2,500  to 
the  Nebraska  State  GOP  Committee.  Neff 
made  that  gift,  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
make  another,  after  learning  that  Nebraska's 
two  Republican  Senators  were  not  Interested 
In  $5,000  which  he  had  been  authorized  by 
the  Interests  controlling  Superior  to  give 
them. 

George  had  previously  announced  that  the 
Tuesday  hearing  will  feature  more  testimony 
by  Neff,  Elmer  Patman.  the  Superior  Oil  Co. 
attorney  who  hired  Neff.  and  perhaps  Howard 
B.  Keck,  Superior  president  whose  "per- 
sonal" funds  were  the  source  of  the  money 
rejected  by  Case. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  again  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  the 
honest-election  bill  which  I  introduced 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader,  and  the  majority  whip 
will  be  at  the  desk,  imder  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  until  next  Mon- 
day. I  am  hopeful  that  every  Member 
on  the  minority  side  as  well  as  on  the 
majority  side,  who  desires  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  proposed  legislation,  will 
so  inform  the  clerk. 


HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1956 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  SpakkmanJ  by  request.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  is  proposed  to  be  the  "Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1956."  and  which  is 
the  legislation  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  administration. 

Having  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  Senate,  and  being  presently  rank- 
ing member  of  that  committee  and  its 
Housing  Subcommittee,  I  take  pride  in 
sponsoring  the  artmlnistrtition  bill  at  this 
time. 

I  desire  that  the  UH.  and  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  its  provisions,  follow  my  state- 
ment in  the  Racou).  so  that  they  will  be 


AVftllable  to  those  Senators  who  wish  to 
have  ready  access  to  them. 

There  have  been  several  WIU  intro- 
duced in  this  session  purporting  to  repre- 
sent the  needs  of  our  people  for  houslnir 
legislation.  Many  of  them  are  so  broad 
In  scope  that  they  would  ultimately  lead 
to  a  complete  socialization  of  housing 
and  housing  credit. 

In  contrast,  the  bill  I  Introduce  today 
takes  into  account  the  need  for  liberali- 
zation of  some  programs  heretofore  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  continues  qthers 
in  present  form,  and  generally  stabilizes 
the  housing  economy,  second  only  to 
agriculture  in  its  economic  impact  upon 
the  Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  enactment  of  the 
administration  proposals  as  carried  out 
in  the  Capehart  bill  will  enable  private 
enterprise  to  meet  substantially  the 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  provided  in  this  bill  the  au- 
thorization for  the  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing to  the  amount  of  35,000  units  per 
year  during  fiscal  1957  and  1958.  This  Is 
the  number  I  supported  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  need  for  adequate  housing  to 
place  those  removed  by  governmental 
action  from  less  desirable  housing. 

As  a  co-sponsor  of  proposed  legislation 
already  introduced  to  assist  the  elderly 
in  their  quest  for  better  housing.- 1  am 
happy  to  endorse  also  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  assist  in  this  endeavor. 
The  facilities  of  both  private  and  public 
housing  assistance  are  made  available 
under  its  terms. 

The  general  authorization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  is  con- 
tinued, and  terms  and  amounts  of  title  I 
are  extended  in  scope,  the  college  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  programs  are 
provided  for.  FNMA  secondary  market 
operations  would  be  broadened,  and  dis- 
position of  defense  and  World  War  II 
housing  would  be  effected. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  recommends  continuation  of  the 
so-called  Capehart  amendment  under 
title  Vm.  which  subject  will  be  covered 
more  fully  by  the  Defense  Department  in 
appearances  before  the  committee.  I 
expect  to  devote  considerably  more  time 
to  the  subject  of  military  housing  oa 
some  other  occasion. 

We  are.  Mr.  President.  In  an  economy 
where  the  well-being  of  our  people  is 
being  preserved  and  strengthened; 
where  the  best  brains  of  our  Nation  are 
being  utilized  to  bring  to  Americans  a 
more  abundant  life  in  a  peaceful  exist- 
ence. The  aims  of  this  administration 
and  the  Republican  Party,  of  which  it  is 
representative,  are  well-defined  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  throughout  the  land. 
There  shall  be  peace.  There  shall  be 
prosperity.  They  shaU  exist  together, 
one  with  the  other. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  conforms 
with  those  aims;  it  is  legislation  looking 
to  a  peaceful  future  and  based  upon  the 
needs  of  our  people  in  a  large  and  im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  aod  ap- 
pn^riately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  summary  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rsoois. 
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■me  trill  (S.  3302)  to  extend  axid  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  prorlaton  and  im- 
prorement  of  bousins  and  the  conser^ 
vation  and  derelociment  of  urban  com* 
munlties.  Introduced  by  Ifr.  Capxhabt 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  SpAaxxAN)  (by  re- 
quert).  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
inrinted  in  the  Rxcou),  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enmeted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  Iw 
ett«d  aa  tba  "Houalng  Amendments  of  1050." 

TtTLM'  I — PRA  IifsxraaifCB  PaocHAim 

raoraTT  ucpbovemxnt  loams 

ame.  101.  (a)  Section  a  (a)  or  the  NaUonal 

noiulng  Act,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended 

by  striking  out  "and  prior  to  September  30. 

isse-,". 

(b)  Section  3  (b)  of  said  act.  as  amended. 
Is  hereby  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  CTut  "made  for  the  purpoee  of 
financing  the  tilteratlon.  repair,  or  tmproTe- 
ment  of  existing  structures  exceeds  $3,300, 
or  for  the  piupose  of  financing  the  con- 
struction of  new  structures  exceeds  93.000" 
and  Inserting  "exceeds  fS.SOO"; 

(3)  BtrlklnK  out  "except  that"  la  clause 
(3)  and  Inserting  "except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  Increase  such  maximum 
limitation  to  5  years  and  33  days  If  he  de- 
termines such  Increace  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest  aftci^, giving  consideration  to  the 
general  effec^'nf  such  increase  upon  bor- 
rowers, the  building  Industry,  and  the  gen- 
eral economy,  and";  and 

(S)  striking  out  "$10,000-  In  the  first  pro- 
Tlao  and  Inserting  "$15,000  nor  an  average 
•mount  of  $3,500  per  family  unit." 


be  may  further  proTlde  for  reinsurance  of 
any  risk  assumerl  by  the  PIre  and  iUaanl 
Fund.- 


INSUBAItca    Olf 

PKOPXXTIES 


FHA    aCQUIXXD 


8ac.  103.  Title  I  of  said  act.  as  amended, 
la  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Vision  of  law,  the  Commissioner  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  establish  a  Fire  and  Hazard 
Loss  Fund  which  shall  be  available  to  pro- 
Tide  such  fire  and  hazard  risk  corerage  as 
the   Commissioner,   hi   his   discretion,   may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  with  respect  to 
real    property    acquired    and    held    by    him 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.    For  the 
purpose  of  operating  such  fund,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorised  In  the  name  of  the 
fund  to  transfer  moneys  and  require  pay- 
ment of  premiums  or  charges  from  any  one 
or    more    of    the    several    insurance    funds 
established  by  this  act  and  from  the  account 
established  piireuant  to  section  3  <f )  of  this 
act.  in  such  amounts  and  In  such  manner. 
Including   repayments  of  such   moneys,   as 
the   ConunlsBloner,   in   his  discretion,   shall 
determine.     In   carrying  out  the  authority 
created   by   this  section,   the   Commissioner 
and  the  Fire  and  Hazard  Loss  P*und  shall  be 
exempt     from     all     taxation,     assessments, 
levies  or  license  fees  now  or  hereafter  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States,  by  any  Territory 
or    poeeeselon    thereof,    or    by    any    State. 
county,   municipality,   or    local   taxing   au- 
thority.    Moneys   in   the   Fire  and   Haaard 
loea   Fund   not    needed   for  current   opera- 
tions of  the  fund  shall   be  deposited   with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund  or  Invested  in  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of,  or  In  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by,  the  United  States  or  In  bonds  or 
other  obligations  which  are  lawful  invest- 
ments for  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds 
ctf  the  united  States. 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  thia 
section,  the  Cotnmlsaloner  is  autliorlsed  to 
purchase  such  other  Ituurance  protection  as 
he  may,  la  hit  dlacretloa.  datennlne,  »tm) 


RocBiKo  roe  ms  sLBna-T 

Sir.  109.  Section  203  (b)  (3)  of  said  act. 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  sut>- 
stltutlng  a  comma  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that  with  respect  to  a  mortgage  executed 
by  a  mortgagor  who  Is  60  years  of  age  or  older, 
as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  endorsed  for 
Insurance,  the  mort|;agor'8  payment  required 
by  this  proviso  may  be  paid  by  a  corporation 
or  person  other  than  the  mortgagor  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Oommis- 
sioner  may  prescribe." 

Sic.  104.  (a)  Section  307  (b)  of  said  act, 
as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by — 

(1)  strikln;;  out  "to  take"  In  the  fifth 
sentence  and  inserting  "(except  provisions 
relating  to  housing  for  elderly  persons)  to 
take":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "hereunder"  In  the  sixth 
sentence  and  Inserting;  "hereunder  (except 
with  respect  to  housing  designed  for  elderly 
persons,  with  occupancy  preference  there- 
for, as  herein  provided ) ." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3C7 
(c>  of  said  act,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "two  per  family  unit." 
and  Inserting  "two  per  family  unit,  or  if  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  family  units  are  de- 
signed for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  elderly 
persons  in  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Cbmmlssloner  and  If  the  num- 
ber of  bedrooms  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  two 
per  family  unit  for  such  units  as  are  not 
specially  designed  for  the  use  of  elderly  per- 
sons."; and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  colon  and  the  following 
provisos  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of: "Provided.  That  U  the  entire  property 
or  project  is  specially  designed  for  the  use 
and  occupancy, of  elderly  persons  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  established  by  the  Com- 
mis.sloner  and  the  mortgagor  Is  a  financially 
qualified  nonprofit  organization  acceptable 
to  the  Commissioner,  the  mortgage  may  in- 
volve a  principal  obligation  not  In  excess  of 
•8.100  per  family  unit  for  stich  part  of  such 
property  as  may  be  attributable  to  dwelling 
use  and  not  In  excess  of  90  percent  of  the 
amount  which  the  Commissioner  estimates 
will  be  the  replacement  cost  of  such  property 
or  project  when  the  proposed  physical  im- 
provements are  completed:  And  provjded  fur- 
ther. That  the  Commissioner  shallprescrtbe 
such  procedures  as  In  his  Judgment  are  nec- 
essary to  secure  to  elderly  persons  priorities 
In  occupancy  of  tlie  units  designed  for  their 
use." 

OKMntAI.    MOarCACK   INSTTftAirCS    AtTTSOUZATIOIf 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  217  of  said  act.  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "July  1.  1955"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  "July  1,  1956"; 

(2)  striking  out  "$4,000  000,000"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  "$3,000,000,000":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "section  2"  In  the  first  and 
second  sentences  and  Inserting  "section  3  and 
section  803." 

(b)  Section  803  (a)  of  said  act.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after 
"title"  in  the  first  proviso  the  following: 
"(except  mortgages  lns\ired  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  thU  title  In  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Hn<is1nt  amendmenU  of 
1986),- 

LOW-COST     ROtTSINQ     rOE     OtSPLACXD     TAUajEm 

Sac.  loe.  Section  231  (d)  of  said  act.  m 
amended,  is  liereby  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "$7,600"  in  clauses  (3)  and 
(3)  and  inserting  "$8,000"; 

(3)  striking  out  "$8,600"  In  clauses  (3)  and 
(3)  and  Inserting  "$10,000"; 

(8)  striking  out  "95  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  (as  of  the  date  the  mortgage 
is  accepted  for  Insurance)  of  a  property,  upon 


which  there  Is  located  a  dwelUng  designed 
prlnclpeiiy  for  a  alngle-famlly  residence: 
Provided.  That  the  mort^ragor  shall  be  the 
owner  and  occupant  of  the  property  at  the 
time  at  Ute  insurance  and  sikall  Ikave  paid 
on  account  of  the  property  at  least  5  percent 
of  the  commissioner's  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  acquisition  In  cash  or  its  equivalent"  in 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  "the  appraised  value 
(as  of  the  date  the  nK>rt«;Ac;e  Is  accepted 
for  Insurance)  of  a  property,  upon  which 
there  is  located  a  dwelling  designed  princi- 
pally for  a  single-family  residence,  less  such 
amount  as  may  be  neccasary  to  comply  with 
the  succeeding  proviso:  Provided,  That  the 
mortgagor  shall  be  the  owner  and  occupant 
of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  Insur- 
ance and  shall  have  paid  on  account  of  the 
property  at  least  $200  In  cash  or  Its  equivalent 
(which  amount  may  Include  amounts  to 
cover  settlement  coets  and  Inltlnl  payments 
for  taxes,  hazard  insurance,  mortgage  insur- 
ance premium,  and  other  prepaid  expenses) "; 

(4)  striking  out  "95  percent  of  In  clause 
(3):  and 

(5)  striking  out  "thirty"  In  clause  (4)  and 
Inserting  "forty." 

AFraOV4I.  or  COST  CKBTUICATIONS 

Sac.  i07.  Section  337  of  said  act.  as  amend- 
ed, is  hereby  amended  by — 

(1)  InserUng  the  following  new  sentence 
between  the  first  and  second  sentences: 
"Upon  the  Commlsaioner's  approval  of  tl»e 
mortgagors  certification  as  required  here- 
under such  certification  shall  be  final  and 
IncontesUble.  except  for  fraud  or  mtsrcpre- 
sentatiun  on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor.":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "legal  expenses."  In 
clauses  (It  and  (11)  In  paragraph  (c)  and  In- 
serUng "legal  expenses,  such  allocations  of 
general  overhead  items  as  are  acceptable  to 
the  Commissioner,". 

Mn.rrAiv  rovsino 
Sxc.  108.  Section  803   (a)    of  said  act,  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  the 
last  proviso  and  the  colon  which  precedes  It. 

TtTLX  12 SSCONOAXT  MOXTCACX  ISaMXXT 

Sxc  301.  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  303  at 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  amended  by — 

(1)  strUlng  out  ";  and  (3)"  and  Insert* 
Ing  ",  (2)"; 

(3)  striking  out  If  (I)"  and  Inserting 
"If":  and 

(8)  striking  out  "or  (11)  the  original  prin- 
cipal oblliratlon  thereof  exceeds  or  exceeded 
$15,000  for  each  family  residence  or  dwelling 
unit  covered  by  the  mortgage"  and  Inserting 
",  and  (3)  except  with  respect  to  mortgagee 
covering  property  l«>cated  in  AUska.  Guam, 
or  Hawaii,  the  Association  may  not  purchase 
any  mort^sf^e  offered  for  purchase  under  sec- 
tion 305  ir  the  original  principal  obUgatlon 
thereof  exceeds  or  exceeded  $16,000  for  each 
fanuiy  residence  or  dwelling  unit." 

Sec.  303.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  803  of 
said  act.  as  amended.  U  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing: "The  AssocUUon  shall  accumulate 
funds  for  Its  capiul  surplus  account  from 
private  sources  by  re<iulring  each  mongtifit 
seller  to  make  payments  of  nonrefundable 
capital  contributions  equal  to  3  percent  ot 
the  unpaid  principal  amounts  of  mortgagee 
purchased  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  Asso- 
ciation from  such  seller  or  equal  to  such  other 
greater  or  lesser  percentage,  but  not  less  than 
1  percent  thereof,  as  the  Association  may 
determine  from  time  to  time,  taking  into 
conalderaUon  conditions  in  the  su>rtgage 
market  and  the  general  economy." 

Sec.  303.  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  304  of 
said  act.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "at  the  market  prlee"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  "within  the 
range  at  market  prices.  ** 

toe.  304.  Subeectlon  (c)  of  section  908 
of  said  act.  as  amended,  le  hereby  amended 
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by  BUbetltuting  "purchasee"  for  "purchas- 
ers" In  the  clause  preceding  the  proviso. 

Sac.  305.  Section  306  of  said  act,  as  amend- 
ed, is  hereby  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section"  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(c»:  and 

(3)  repealing  subsection  (e). 

TrrLS  in — Ubban  Rbnswai. 

CENEaAL 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  105  (a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "(including  any 
redevelopment  plan  constituting  a  part 
thereof*." 

(b)  Section  110  (b)  of  said  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (3)  and 
the  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"  which 
Immediately  precede  salid  clause  and  by  In- 
serting the  word  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  clause  (1). 

Skc.  303.  (a)  Section  no  (c)  of  said  act 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  'Urban  renewal  project"  or  'project* 
may  Include  undertakings  and  activities  of 
a  local  public  agency  in  an  urban  renewal 
area  for  the  elimination  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  development  or  spread  of  slums 
and  blight,  and  may  involve  alimi  clearance 
and  redevelopment  in  an  urban  renewal  area, 
or  rehabilitation  or  conservation  In  an  urban 
renewal  area,  or  any  combination  or  part 
thereof,  in  accordance  w^lth  such  urban  re- 
newal plan.  '  Such  undertakings  and  activi- 
ties may  Include: 

"(1)  Acquisition  of  (I)  a  slum  area  or  a 
deteriorated  or  deteriorating  area,  or  (II) 
land  which  Is  predominantly  open  and  which 
t>ecause  of  obsolete  platting,  diversity  of 
ownership,  deterioration  of  structures  or  of 
site  Improvements,  or  otherwise,  substantial- 
ly Impairs  or  arrests  the  sound  growth  of  the 
community,  or  (111)  open  land  necessary  for 
sound  commiuilty  growth  which  Is  to  be 
developed  for  predominantly  residential 
uses:  Provided.  That  the  requirement  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  that  the  area 
to  be  a  slum  area  or  a  blt^ted,  deteriorated 
or  deteriorating  area  shall  not  be  applicable 
In  the  case  of  an  open  land  project; 

"(3)  Demolition  and  removal  of  buildings 
and  Improvements; 

"(3)  Installation,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  streets,  utilities,  parks,  play- 
grounds and  Other  Improvements  necessary 
for  carrying  out  In  the  urban  renewal  area 
the  urban  renewal  objectives  of  this  title  In 
accordance  with  the  urban  renewal  plan; 

"(4)  Disposition  of  any  property  acquired 
In  the  urban  renewal  area  (including  sale. 
Initial  leasing  or  retention  by  the  local  pub- 
lic agency  Itself)  at  lU  fair  value  for  uses 
In  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal  plan; 

"(6)  Carrying  out  plans  for  a  program  of 
voluntary  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  build- 
ings or  other  Improvements  In  accordance 
with  the  urban  renewal  plan;  and 

"(6)  Acquisition  of  any  other  real  prop- 
erty In  the  urban  renewal  area  where  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  unhealthful.  Insanitary  or 
unsafe  condltloiu.  lessen  density  (including 
measures  designed  to  reduce  the  vulner- 
ability of  metropolitan  target  zones  from 
enemy  attack),  eliminate  obsolete  or  other 
uses  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare,  or 
otherwise  to  remove  or  prevent  the  spread 
of  blight  or  deterioration,  or  to  provide  land 
for  needed  public  facilities. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
•project'  shall  not  Include  the  construction 
or  Improvement  of  any  building,  and  the 
term  'redevelopment'  and  derivatives  thereof 
shall  mean  development  as  well  as  redevelop- 
ment. For  any  of  the  purposes  of  section 
109  hereof,  the  term  'project'  shaU  not  In- 
t.  elude  any  donations  or  provisions  made  as 
local  granu-ln-ald  and  eligible  as  such  pur- 
suant to  clauses  (3)  and  (3)  of  section  110 
(d)  hereof.  i 
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"Financial  assistance  shall  not  be  extended 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  any  urban 
renewal  area  which  Is  not  clearly  predomi- 
nantly residential  in  character  unless  such 
area  will  be  a  predominantly  residential  area 
under  the  urban  renewal  plan  therefor: 
Provided.  That,  where  such  an  area  which 
is  not  clearly  predominantly  residential  In 
character  contains  a  substantial  number  of 
Blum,  blighted,  deteriorated  or  deteriorating 
dwellings  or  other  living  accommodations, 
the  elimination  of  which  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare 
in  the  locality  Involved  and  such  area  Is  not 
appropriate  for  predominantly  residential 
uses,  the  Administrator  may  extend  financial 
assistance  for  such  a  project,  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  capital  grants  made  pursuant 
to  this  title  with  respect  to  such  projects 
shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  capiui  grants  authorized  by  this 
title. 

"In  addition  to  all  other  powers  hereunder 
vested,  where  land  within  the  purview  of 
clause  (1)  (II)  or  (1)  (ill)  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  subsection  (whether  It  be  pre- 
dominantly residential  or  nonresidential  In 
character)  Is  to  be  redeveloped  for  predomi- 
nantly nonresidential  uses,  loans  and  ad- 
vances under  thU  title  may  be  extended 
therefor  if  the  governing  body  of  the  local 
public  agency  determines  that  such  redevel- 
opment for  predominantly  nonresidential 
uses  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  facilitate 
the  proper  growth  and  development  of  the 
community  in  accordance  with  sound  plan- 
ning standards  and  local  community  objec- 
tives and  to  afford  maximiun  opportunity 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  project  area  by 
private  enterprise:  Provided.  That  loans  and 
outstanding  advances  to  any  local  public 
agency  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  this 
sentence  shall  not  exceed  3«4  percent  of 
the  estimated  gross  project  costs  of  the  proj- 
ects undertaken  under  other  contracts  with 
such  local  public  agency  pursuant  to  this 
title." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  110  (d) 
of  said  act  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "either  the  second  or  third  sen- 
tence" -  In  clause  (3)  and  Inserting  "the 
second  sentence." 

Skc.  303.  The  first  sentence  of  section  110 
(d)  of  said  act  Is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  phrase  ",  public  facilities  fi- 
nanced by  special  assessments  against  land 
in  the  project  area,"  In  clause  (3)  and  adding 
the  following  proviso  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence:  ":  And  provided 
further.  That  In  any  case  where  a  public 
facility  furnished  as  a  local  grant-in-aid  is 
financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by  sp>eclal  assess- 
ments against  real  property  in  the  project 
area  acquired  by  the  local  public  agency  as 
part  of  the  project,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  special  assessments  against  such  real 
property  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  computation 
pursuant  to  the  proviso  Immediately  pre- 
ceding, the  estimated  amount  of  such  total 
special  assessments)  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  cost  of  such  facility  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  amount  of  the  local  grants- 
In-sld  for  the  project." 

Sec.  804.  Section  110  (e)  of  said  act  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  "Where  real  property  in 
the  project  area  is  acquired  and  Is  owned 
as  {MU't  of  the  project  by  the  local  public 
agency  and  such  property  Is  not  subject  to 
ad  valorem  taxes  by  reason  of  its  owner- 
ship by  the  local  public  agency  and  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes  are  not  made  on  ac- 
count of  such  property,  there  may  (with  re- 
6F>ect  to  any  project  for  which  a  contract 
of  Federal  assistance  under  this  title  is  in 
force  or  Is  hereafter  executed)  be  Included, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  in 
gross  project  cost  an  amount  equal  to  the 
ad  valorem  taxes  which  would  have  been 
levied  upon  such  property  if  it  bad  been 


subject  to  ad  valorem^taxes,  but  In  all  cases 
prorated  for  the  period  during  which  such 
property  Is  owned  by  the  local  public  agency 
as  part  of  the  project,  and  such  amoimt 
shaU  also,  be  considered  a  cash  local  grant- 
in-aid  within  the  piu'view  of  section  110  (d) 
hereof.  Such  amount,  and  the  amount  of 
taxes  or  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  Included 
in  gross  project  cost,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator  and  such 
rules,  regulations,  limitations,  and  condi-^ 
tions  as  he  may  prescribe." 

DISASTES   ABBA 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Add  the  following  new  head- 
ing and  section  at  the  end  of  title  I  of 
said  act: 

"DISASTXa  ABBAS 

"Sec.  111.  Where  the  local  governing  body 
certifies,  and  the  Administrator  finds,  that 
an  urban  area  Is  In  need  of  redevelopment 
or  rehabilitation  as  a  result  of  a  flood,  fire, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  storm,  or  other  catas- 
trophe which  the  President,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  (a)  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  in  major  disasters  and  for 
other  purposes'  (Public  Law  875.  81st  Cong., 
approved  September  30,  1950),  as  amended, 
has  determined  to  be  a  major  disaster,  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  extend  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title  for  an  urban 
renewal  project  with  respect  to  such  area 
without  regard  to  the  following: 

"(1)  The  'workable  program'  requirement 
In  section  101  (c).  except  that  any  contract 
for  temporary  loan  or  capital  grant  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  obligate  the  local  public 
agency  to  comply  with  the  'workable  pro- 
gram' requirement  in  section  101  (c)  by  a 
future  date  determined  to  be  reasonable'  by 
the  Administrator  and  specified  In  such  con- 
tract; 

"(3)  The  requirements  In  section  105  (a) 
(111)  and  section  110  (b)  (1)  that  the  tirban 
renewal  plan  conform  to  a  general  plan  of 
the  locality  as  a  whole  and  to  the  workable 
program  referred  to  in  section  101  (c); 

"(3)  The  'relocation'  requirements  in  sec- 
tion 105  (c) :  Provided,  That  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  the  local  public  agency  has 
presented  a  plan  for  the  encouragement,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  of  the  pro- 
vision of  dwellings  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  families  displaced  by  the  catastrophe  or 
by  redevelopment  or  rehabilitation  activities; 

"(4)  The  'public  hearing'  requirement  In 
section  105  (d); 

"(6)  The  requirements  In  sections  102  and 
110  that  the  \irban  renewal  area  be  a  slum 
area  or  a  blighted,  deteriorated,  or  deteri- 
orating area;  and 

"(6)  The  requirements  In  section  llO' 
with  respect  to  the  predominantly  residential 
character  or  reuse  of  urban  renewal  areas. 

"In  the  preparation  of  the  urban  renewal 
plan  with  respect  to  a  project  aided  under 
this  section,  the  local  public  agency  shall  give 
due  regard  to  the  removal  or  relocation  of 
dwellings  from  the  site  of  recurring  floods  or 
other  recurring  catastrophes  in  the  project 
area." 

(b)  Claxise  (d)  (1)  (A)  of  section  330  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  ameiuled  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  be  located  in  (1)  the  area  of  a  slum 
clearance  and  urban  redevelopment  project 
covered  by  a  Federal-aid  contract  executed, 
or  a  prior  approval  granted,  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  or  (11)  an  urban  renewal 
area  (as  defined  in  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended)  in  a  community  re- 
specting which  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  has  made  the  cer- 
tification to  the  Commissioner  provided  for 
by  subsection  101  (c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended,  or  (111)  the  area  of  an 
ivban  renewal  project  assisted  under  sec- 
Uon  111   of   the  Housing  Act   of    1949,   as 
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•metutod;  Providtd,  That,  la  tlM  e«M  of  ka  may  to  raterad  Into  ta«>«aiuler:  Pmoidtd,  taooatng  agmcy  wImm  are*  ctf  operation  In- 
araa  within  the  puittew  of  elaiia*  (1)  or  (11)  That  tha  autbca>tty  to  enter  Into  n«w  oon-  cludea  ttie  project,  upon  a  finding  and  ocr« 
at  tbte  aentenee.  a  raderelopment  plan  or  an  traeta  (or  annual  contributions  wltb  rc>  tUleatlon  by  the  publle-houalng  agency 
urban  renewal  plan  (aa  deOaed  In  title  I  at  spect  to  each  nich  8£.000  additional  dwell*  (which  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the  Au> 
the  HooBlng  Act  of  1M»,  as  amended),  as  tng  units  shall  terminate  3  years  after  the  thorlty)  that  the  project  is  needed  to  house 
the  ease  may  be,  has  been  approved  tot  such  first  date  on  which  such  authority  may  be  persons  and  famUtes  of  low  Income  and  that 
area  by  the  governing  body  of  the  locality  exercised  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  preference  for  occupancy  In  the  project  will 
Involved  and  by  the  Housing  and  Home  this  subeectlon :  Provided  further.  That  ho  be  gtven  first  to  low-Income  agricultural 
Finance  Administrator,  and  said  Admlnts-  such  new  contract  for  annual  contributions  workers  and  their  families  and  second  to 
trator  has  certified  to  the  Oommlslsoner  that  for  additional  unit  shall  be  entered  Into  ex>  other  low-income  persons  and  their  families, 
•uch  plan  conforms  to  a  general  plan  for  the  cept  with  respect  to  low-rent  housing  for  a  Upon  the  relinquishment  and  transfer  of 
locality  as  a  whole  and  that  there  exist  the  locality  respecting  which  the  Bousing  and  any  such  project  It  shall  cease  to  be  a  low- 
necessary  authority  and  financial  capacity  Home  Finance  Administrator  has  made  the  rent  project  within  the  meaning  of  this 
to  assure  the  completion  of  such  redevelop-  determination  and  certification  relating  to  a  act.  and  the  Authority  sh^ll  have  no  further 
ment  or  urban  renewal  plan:  And  provided  workable  program  as  prescribed  In  section  Jurisdiction  over  the  same,  except  that  In  any 
further.  That,  In  the  case  of  an  area  within  101  (c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1M9.  as  conveyance  hereunder  the  Authority  may  ra- 
the purview  of  clause  (111)  of  this  sentence,  amended:  And  provided /urtAcr.  That  no  new  serve  to  the  United  States  of  America  any 
an  urban  renewal  plan  (as  required  for  proj-  ccntracts  for  loans  and  annual  contrtbu-  mineral  rights  of  whatsoever  nature  upon, 
ecta  assisted  under  said  section  111)  has  tlons  for  additional  dwelling  units  In  ex-  In.  or  under  the  property.  Including  the  right 
been  approved  for  such  area  by  the  said  gov-  cess  of  the  number  authorized  In  this  sen-  of  access  to  snd  the  lise  of  such  parts  of 
ernlng  body  and  by  the  said  Administrator,  tence  shall  be  entered  Into  unless  author-  the  surface  of  the  property  as  may  be  neces- 
and  the  said  Administrator  has  certified  to  Ized  by  the  Congress."  »ary  for  mining  and  saving  the  minerals, 
the  Commissioner  that  such  plan  conforms  (b)  Clause  (a)  of  the  third  proviso  ap-  Any  project  or  part  thereof  not  relinquished 
to  definite  local  objectives  resjwctlng  appro-  pe.-u-tng  in  that  part  of  the  Independent  or  conveyed  or  under  a  contract  for  disposal 
prlate  land  uses.  Improved  traffic,  public  Offices  Appropriation  Act.  1653.  which  Is  cap-  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  dlspoeed 
transportation,  public  utilities,  recreational  tloned  "Annual  contributions:"  under  the  of  by  the  Authority  pursuant  to  subaectloa 
and  community  facilities,  and  other  public  heading  "Public  HotLUng  Admlnlstratloa"  Is  (e)  of  section  13  of  this  act.  notwlthstand- 
tmprovemcnts.  and  that  there  exist  the  neces-  hereby  repealed.  Ing  the  parenthetical  clause  In  said  subeec- 
sary  authority  and  financial  capacity  to  asiire         Bec.  403.  Section  101  (c)  of  title  I  of  the  tlon." 

the  completion  of  such  urban  renewal  plan.  Housing  Act  of  ltK».  aa  amended.  U  hereby  DiSFOamoif  or  Acnnsx  novsmo 

*"**"•  amended    by    Inserting    the    followlnir    after  e-^    ^nm    /    «   «t  »    ..w  .      ^.        .^           _. 

(c)  Section  221  (a)  of  the  National  Hous-  the  first  comma  therein:  "or  for  annual  ,^*^-  t^*  **'  Notw  thsUndlng  the  provl- 
Ing  Act.  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  contributions  or  capital  grants  pursuant  to  •»'^"«  of  any  other  law  there  are  hereby 
by-  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of   1937    as  ^"J?*'*"^*  ,*?v.',^*  Jurisdiction   of   the   De- 

(1)  adding  immediately  before  the  period  amended,  for  any  project  or  projects  not  P^J?*!."*  °',^''"'';  f'^'*^"''?  ^^^^.^'  *•*"• 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  words  constructed  or  covered  by  a  contract  for  ^  *"  Interest.  Including  con- 
dor (3)  there  Is  being  carried  out  an  urban  annual  contributions  prior  to  AuKiiSt  1  "actual  rights  and  obligations  and  any  re- 
renewal  project   assisted  under  section    111      195fl."  verslonary  Interest,  held  by  the  Federal  Gov- 

o,  u>.  Ho^^  .«  o.  >«.;  -  ...,„.«.•:  ^- - -^- --^-noV  L'  EE?  ™  ~-'^°''°'^'''^"'^"' 

(3)   striking  out  "clause  (2)"  In  the  places  amended.  U  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  '*°""'"K  projects. 

It  appears  in  the  last  proviso  and  substl-  the  figure  "10"  In  Iwth  places  It  sppears  and  Project  No.;                          Location 

tutlng  "clause  (2)  or  (3)."  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "15."  Ala^lDl Ozark,  Ala. 

(d)  The   second   sentence  of  section   731  Ala-1D3 O jar k.  Ala. 

of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  housing  fob  thx  xldkxlt  .\la-aDl Foley,  Ala. 

hereby  amended   to   read   as   follows:    "The  Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  2  of  said  act  U  here-  Ala-aoa. Foley.  Ala. 

Administrator  is  further  authorized  to  make  ^^  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  Arla-lDl Yuma.  Aria. 

planning  granU  for  similar  planning  wbrk:  •"<*  o'  subsection    (2)    thereof:    "The   term  Arlz-102 Yuma.  Ar.z. 

(1)    In  metropollUn   and   regional   areas  to  "'anillles'  OMans  families  consUtln?  of  two  Arlz-3D1 Flagstaff.  Arlx. 

oflklal  State,  metropolitan,  or  regional  plan-  °'  ""O"  persons,  a  single  person  65  years  of  Cal-301 Oce&nslde.  Calif . 

nlng   agencies   empowered    under   State    or  *«®  °'  °^*''-  °r  t^«  remaining  member  of  a         Cal-3I>a Oceanslde.  CallX. 

local  laws  to  perform  such  planning;   (2)  to  *«"»"*  family.     The  term  'elderly   famlUes"  Cal-iOl Mlramar. Calif . 

clUes.    other    munlclpallUes.    and    counties  ™eans   famUles   the   head   of   which   or  his  Cal-8D1 San  Ysldro.  Calif. 

having  a  popuUtlon  of  25.000  or  more  ac-  ^pouae  Is  65  years  of  age  or  over."  Cal-7Da Barstow.  Calif. 

cording  to  the  latest  decennial  cei^us  which  '*>)  Section  10  of  said  act  Is  hereby  amend-  Cal-9D1 Barstow,  CallX. 

have  suffered  substantial  damage  as  a  result  ***  ^y  adding  the  following  new  subsection  Cal-9Dj Barstow.  Calif . 

of  a  flood,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm.  **  t^*  *°**  thereof:  Cal-lODl Twenty-nine  Palms.  Calif. 

or  other   catastrophe   which   the   President.  "(m)    For  the  purpose  of  Increasing   the  Colo-lDl Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

pursuant  to  section  2  (a)  of  the  set  entitled  supply  of  low-rent  housing  lor  elderly  fam-  Fla-2D1 Green  Cove  Springs.  Fla 

•An  act   to  authorize  Federal   assistance   to  Hies,  the  Authority  may  assist  the  construe-  Fla-4D1 MU ton.  Fla. 

States  and  local  governments  in  major  dis-  tlon  of  new  housing  or   the  remodeling  of  F'.a-80e2 Pensacola.  Fla. 

asters  and  for  other  piuixwes'  (Public  Law  existing  housing  In  order  to  provide  accom-  Fla-eC84 Pensacola.  Fla. 

876.    81st    Cong.,    approved    September    30.  modaUons    designed    speclflcaUy    for    such  Ga-lDl Rlnesvllle.  Oa. 

1960).  as  amended,  has  determined  to  be  a  fanUilea.     NotwlthsUndlng  the  provisions  of         Kan-301 Hutchinson.  Kan». 

major  disaster;   and   (3)    to  State  planning  subsection     10      (g).     any     public-housing  Me-401 Brunswick.  Maine 

agencies  for  the  provision  of  planning  as-  agency.  In  re^Mct  to  dweUlng  unlU  suitable  Md-lDl.. Balnbrldge,  Md. 

slstance  to  such  cities,  other  municipalities.  ^  t*»«  ie«ds  of  elderly  families  may  extend  Mo-lDl _  Waynisvllle.  Mo. 

and    counties    referred    to    In    clause     (2)  »  prior  preference  to  such  families:  Procided.  Mo-2Dl WayncsvlUe  Mo 

hereof."  That  as  among  such  families,  the  First  pref-  Mo-4Dl Waynesvllle!  Mo. 

pLAJTsima  AtrrHouzATioir  erence  In  subsection  lO  (g)  shall  apply.  Mo-5Dl Waynesvllle!  Mo! 

Sxc.  306.  The  last  sentence  of  said  section  <<^'   Section  15  of  said  act  Is  hereby  amend-  Nev-2D1 Fallon.  Nev.' 

TOl    Is    hereby    amended    by    striking    out  ***  ^  Inaertlng  after  the  word  "Alaska"  in  NC-lDl Camp  LeJeune.  H.  C. 

-•8  mllUon"  and  Inaertlng  "810  mUnon."  subparagraph  (5)  thereof,  the  following:  "or  NC-3D1 _.  Camp  LeJeune,  N.  C. 

__ _  82.260  in   the  case  of   accommodaUons  de-  NC-4D1 Elizabeth  Cltv  N  C 

TtTLX  IV-PuBLic  HoTTSwo  ,ign«j  speciilcally  for  elderly  famUlea."  Pa-3«011 Philadelphia.  Pa. 

lOW-Bxarr  housing  »a«i€-LA»o«  cauts  Pa-3e012 PhUadelphia.  Pa. 

8>c.  401.  (a)  SubeecUon  (I)  of  section  10         Szc   40S    Section  12  of  said  act  Is  hereby         2J"o«J Portsmouth.  R.  I. 

of  the  United  State.  Housing  Act  of  1937.  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlnrat  the  end         i^~^*; Portsmouth.  R.  I. 

as  amended.  U  hereby  amended  as  of  Au-  of  subsection  (f)  thereof:  "Notwithstanding         ^"i^! KlngtviUe.  Tex. 

guat  1.  1958.  to  re«l  a.  foUows:  .ny  other  provlrion.  of  law.  upon  the  fiUnI         l"'l°\ 5°"^°'  ^"• 

-(1)  Notwithstanding  «ny  other  provisions  of  a  request  therefor  within  12  months  after         4!'*".^ Beesvllle.  Tex. 

of  law  the  authority  may  enter   Into  new  the  effective  date  of  this  sentence    the  Au-  4!"~i^' BeesvUle.  Tex. 

contracts  for  loans  and  annual  contrlbmions  thorlty  shall  relinquish,  transfer    and  con-         7"^* Mission.  Tex. 

after  July  31.  1968,  for  not  more  than  Z6J0O0  vey,  without  monetary  consideration    all  of  *»-«Dl Quantlco,  Va. 

additional    dwelling    units,    which    amount  Its  rights,   title,   and   Interest   In   and    with  Ja-lODl Yorktown.Va. 

ahaU  be  Inoreaaed  by  S64M)0  additional  dweU-  respect    to    any    such    project    or    any    oart  ▼•-12D1 Yorktown.Va. 

Ing  units  on  July  1.  1967,  and  may  enter  thereof    (Including  such   land   as  U  deter-         V*-13D1 WUllamsburg.  Va. 

Into  only  such   new  contract*  for  prellmi-  mined   by  the  Authority   to   be   reasonahiv  Th«  nrnvi.in...  «#  ♦i»i^  tt^     m  ^^     -«-- 

nary  loans  In  respect  thereto  -  are  con-  iH^esear/to  the  operation  of  «,S^j^?  SisSlSl  Si^^Stv  Sc.nt.iJt  ?i!^ 

ststent  with  the  number  of  dwelling  units  and  contractual  rights  to  levenueTrM^v^  wi^  ^f   ,^Jf™"°*''  PacUiUee  and  Serv- 

f or  which  coatracu  for  annual  conUlbuUon.  and  other  proceeds'there^roTr^Tn/^bL?:  lS:V  entJue'd  ''^  aa  "^S  «%'dl  "thf  p^ 
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vision  of  housing  In  eonnectloB  with  na- 
tional defeaae.  and  for  other  purpoaas."  ap- 
proved October  14.  1940.  as  ■"«»~*^.  shall 
not  apply  to  any  property  tranafcrerd  here- 
under and.  eaeept  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  the  law*  relating  to  similar  prop- 
srty  of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
sppiicable  to  the  property  transferred. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
or  any  other  law.  any  housing  constructed 
or  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  title 
m  of  the  Defense  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Facilities  and  Services  Act  ot  1951.  •■ 
amended,  which  Is  not  transferred  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  hereof  ahall.  as 
expeditiously  aa  possible,  but  not  later  than 
June  SO.  1957.  be  disposed  of  on  a  com- 
petltlve-bld  basis  to  the  highest  responsible 
bidder  upon  such  terms  and  after  such  pub- 
lic advertisement  as  the  Hcu&liig  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  may  deem  in  the 
public  interest;  except  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may  reject  any  bid  which  he  deems 
less  than  the  fair-market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty and  may  thereafter  dispose  of  the  prop- 
erty by  negotiation:  Provided,  That  project 
No.  IDA-2D1  at  Colbalt.  Idaho,  shall  be  aold 
only  for  tise  on  the  site. 

(c)  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator Is  hereby  directed  to  convey 
housing  project  No.  RK-37013  to  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  the  City  of  Newport.  R.  I., 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  808 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  expedite  the 
provision  of  housing  In  connection  with  na- 
tional defense,  and  for  other  purposes."  ap- 
proved October  14.  1940.  as  amended:  Pro- 
vided. That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  that  section  or  of  any  other  law.  the 
agreement  required  by  that  section  shall 
permit  the  use  of  the  project  In  whole  or 
In  part  for  the  housing  of  military  per- 
sonnel without  regard  to  their  Income,  and 
shall  require  the  authority.  In  selecting 
tenants,  to  give  a  first  preference  In  respect 
to  360  dwelling  units  to  such  military  per- 
sonnel as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  prescribes  for  3  years  after  the  date 
of  conveyance  and  to  give  30  days'  advance 
notice  of  available  vacancies  to  such  des- 
ignee. 

8kc.  407.  The  act  entitled  "Ac  act  to  expe- 
dite the  provision  of  housing  in  connection 
with  national  defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses'." approved  October  14.  1940.  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 
614: 

"Szc.  614  (a)  NotwlthsUndlng  the  provi- 
sions of  this  or  any  other  law,  ( 1 )  any  houa- 
ing  to  be  sold  onslte  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  permanent,  located  on 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  and  under 
the  JurlEdlction  of  the  Administrator,  which 
Is  not  relinquished,  transferred,  under  con- 
tract of  sale,  sold  or  otherwise  dlepoced  of  by 
the  Administrator  under  other  provisions  of 
this  act  or  under  the  provisions  of  other  law 
by  January  1.  1967.  except  housing  which  la 
determined  by  the  Administrator  by  that 
date  to  be  suitable  for  rale  In  aooordance 
With  section  807  (b)  of  thU  set:  and  (3)  any 
permanent  hoiislng  to  be  sold  offslte  which 
Is  not  relinquished,  transferred,  under  con- 
tract of  sale,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall  be  disposed  of,  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, on  a  competitive  basis  to  the  highest 
responsible  bidder  upon  such  terms  and  after 
such  public  advertisement  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  deem  in  the  public  interest;  ex- 
cept that  the  Administrator  may  reject  any 
bid  which  he  deems  less  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  and  may  thereafter 
dispose  of  the  property  by  negotiation. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  law,  all  contract*  entered 
Into  after  the  enactment  of  this  section  for 
the  sale,  transfer,  or  other  disposal  of  hous- 
ing (other  than  housing  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  607  (b)  of  this  act)  deter- 
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mined  t>y  the  Admlnlrtratw  to  be  perma- 
nent, except  contract*  entered  into  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  hereof.  tfiaU  require  that 
If  title  does  not  paas  to  the  purchaser  by 
AprU  1,  1967  (or  within  80  days  thereafter 
if  stich  time  Is  necessary  to  cure  defects  in 
tlUe  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  contract),  the  rights  of  the  purchaser 
shall  terminate  and  thereafter  the  housing 
ahall  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  hereof.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  Utle  shall  be  considered  to 
have  passed  upon  the  execuUou  of  a  condi- 
tional sales  contract. 

"(c)  The  dates  set  forth  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  8\ib- 
Ject  to  change  by  virtue  of  the  prolvslons  of 
section  611  of  this  act.". 

Tnxz  V — CoixBos  Honstira 

Sac.  601.  Subsection  (d)  of  secUon  401  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1960.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "$500,000.- 
000"  and  Inserting  "8600.000.000." 

6zc.  603.  Subsection  (c)  of  said  section 
401  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  A  loan  to  an  educational  institution 
may  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
total  development  cost  of  the  facility,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator;  shall  be 
secured  in  such  manner  and  be  repaid  within 
such  period,  not  exceeding  50  years,  as  may 
be  determined  by  him;  and  with  respect  to 
loan  contracts  entered  into  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1956  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  total  of  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
per  annum  added  to  the  rate  ol  Interest  then 
chargeable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TJ-easury 
as  provided  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sxc.  603.  Subsection  (e)  of  said  section 
401  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  the  second 
sentence  and  substituting  the  following; 
"Such  notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  to 
obtain  funds  for  loan  contracts  entered  into 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1956  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  shall  be  not  more  than  the 
annual  rate  for  each  calendar  quarter  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  estimaUng  the  average  yield  to  maturity, 
on  the  basis  of  daily  closing  market  bid 
quotations  or  prices  during  the  month  of 
Febrxzary  or  May  or  August  ot  November, 
as  the  case  may  be,  next  preceding  each  such 
calendar  quarter,  on  all  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  a  maturity  date  of  16  or  more  years 
from  the  first  day  of  such  noonth  of  Febru- 
ary or  May  or  August  or  November,  and  by 
adjusting  such  estimated  average  annual 
yield  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent." 

Tttlz  VI — MiscxLLAirzoxrs 

HOUSIN^  DATA 

Szc.  601.  The  Houaing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  Is  hereby  specifically  author- 
ised to  undertake  such  surveys,  studies,  and 
compilations  and  analyses  of  statistical  data 
and  other  Information  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  in  the  exercise  of  his  respon- 
sibilities. Including  the  formulation  and  car- 
rying out  of  national  housing  policies  and 
programs.  In  discharging  this  responsibil- 
ity, the  Administrator  may  utilize  the  avail- 
able facilities  of  other  departments.  Inde- 
pendent establishments,  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  such  departments, 
establiahments.  snd  agencies  shall  confer 
with  snd  advise  the  Administrator,  at  his 
request,  on  improvements  in  any  existing  or 
jM-opossd  systems  and  techniques  for  gather- 
ing and  reporting  housing  and  related  data. 
The  Administrator  may  disseminate  (with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  39  United 
States  Code  S21n)  any  data  or  Information. 
aoqutrsd  or  brid  under  this  section.  In  such 
form  as  be  shall  determine  to  be  most  useful 
to  departments.  estabUshments.  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  State  or 


loctf  govenunents.  to  Industry,  and  to  the 
general  public.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  limit  any  authority  of  the 
Administrator  under  title  in  of  the  Housing 
Act  flf  1948,  as  ■mended,  or  any  other  pro- 
▼Ision  of  law. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Capk- 
HAST  is  as  follows: 

StntitAaT — HouBOfO  AnwDiczirrs  or  1958 

The  housing  amendments  of  1958  would 
provide  new  asaisUnce  to  housing  for  the 
elderly  both  through  the  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance programs  and  the  low-rent  public- 
housing  program.  Sufficient  mortgage  Insur- 
ance authorization  would  be  provided  for 
another  year  of  FHA  operations  and  the  FHA 
military  housing  program  would  be  extended 
on  a  permanent  basis.  An  addiUonal  70.000 
units  of  low-rent  public  housing,  to  be  con- 
tracted for  over  a  2-year  period,  would  be 
authorized  for  communities  which  will  par- 
ticipate In  an  Integrated  attack  on  slums 
and  blight.  Urban  renewal  would  be  given 
new  assistance  through  the  liberalization  of 
FHA  Insurance  terms  for  the  repair  and  reha- 
bilitation of  housing  and  the  provlaion  of 
low-cost  bousing  for  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal.  In  addition,  the  authoriza- 
tion for  Federal  granU  to  State  and  regional 
planning  agencies  to  assist  urban  planning 
would  be  doubled.  The  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association's  secondary  mortgage 
market  operations  would  be  broadened.  The 
authorization  for  college  housing  loans  would 
be  increased  and  changes  made  in  the  pro- 
gram to  encourage  more  participation  by  im-I- 
vate  lenders.  New  provisions  would  be  en- 
acted to  expedite  the  disposal  of  the  remain- 
ing defense  and  World  War  n  housing  and 
other  properties  stUl  held  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  A  nximber  of 
other  perfecting  changes  would  be  made  In 
the  laws  governing  the  programs  of  that 
agency. 

Fallowing  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  housing  amendment*  of  1958 
in  the  order  In  which  they  appear  In  the  bill: 

FHA    TtTLB    I    ROUZ    KEPAIX    AND    ZICPSOVZMEKT 
PKOGKAM 

The  FHA  title  I  home  repair  and  Improve- 
ment program  would  be  amended  to — 

1.  Eliminate  the  expiration  date  of  the 
program  (September  30.  1956)  and  make  the 
program  permanent; 

3.  Increase  the  maximum  amoiints  of  the 
loans  which  can  be  insured  under  the  pro- 
gram from  12,500  to  $3,500  for  home  improve- 
ment and  nonresidential  loans,  and  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  for  loans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  structures  housing  two  or  more  fam- 
ilies; and 

3.  Authorize  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner to  increase  the  maximum  term  of 
home  improvement  and  nonresidential  loans 
from  3  years  (the  present  limit)  up  to  5 
years.  If  he  determines  that  such  increase 
la  In  the  pubUc  interest. 

RASAKD  nraUSAIVCE  ON  FHA  ACQUIXXO 
PXOPZRTIES 

The  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  would 
be  authorized  to  e&tabllsh  a  fire  and  hazard 
loss  fund  to  provide  self -Insurance  coverage 
with  respect  to  real  property  acquired  by  FHA 
under  any  of  Its  programs. 

HOUSING  FOR  THX  ELOKXLT — FHA  MOaTOAeS 

INSUaANCB 

The  regular  FHA  section  203  sales  housing 
program  would  be  amended  to  permit  a  third 
party  to  provide  the  downpayment  required 
for  the  purchase  of  a  home  where  the  mort- 
gagor would  be  a  person  90  years  of  age  or 
older.  Combined  with  existing  authority, 
the  third  party  could  make  the  downpay- 
ment and  also  become  a  cosigner  of  the 
mortgage  note  for  an  elderly  person  lacking  . 
adeqtiste  credit. 

The  FHA  section  307  rental  housing  pro- 
gram would  be  amended  to  provide  liberal 
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mortgag*  Insunnc*  for  multlfamily  boualng 
wber«  at  leaat  26  percent  of  the  unlta  In  the 
project  are  ezpreaaly  designed  for  tbe  use  of 
the  elderly  and  a  priority  of  occupancy  for 
theae  unlta  is  given  to  the  elderly  throughout 
the  life  of  the  mortgage  Insurance  contract. 
The  maximum  amount  of  the  mortgage  In 
theae  caaea  would  be  90  percent  of  value 
where  the  mortgage  does  not  exceed  97.200 
per  family  unit  without  regard  to  the  prea- 
ent  requlrementa  aa  to  the  average  number 
of  bedrooms. 

A  second  amendment  of  the  FHA  section 
907  rental  housing  program  would  provide 
more  liberal  mortgage  Insurance  for  multi- 
family  hoxising  designed  and  held  entirely 
for  elderly  persona  and  sponsored  by  non- 
profit organizations  approved  by  the  FHA  as 
to  financial  responsibility.  The  maximum 
Amount  of  the  mortgage  in  these  cases  would 
b«  98.100  per  dwelling  unit  and  the  mort- 
gage  could  be  90  percent  of  replacement  cost 
Iwatoad  of  90  percent  of  value. 

enrxBAi.  fha  mobtoaos  ihsubancb 
AxrrHoaiZATioN 
Tlie  FHA  mortgage  instirance  authoriza- 
tion would  be  increased  to  make  available 
•3  billion  of  this  authorization  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  balance  of  the  present  au- 
thorization would  be  included  in  this 
•mount. 

I.IMWal.THATtOK  or  SZCnoif  321  L0W-C06T  hous- 

nto  roB  DispuiCKD  rAJcnjxs 
The  FHA  section  221  program  for  the  hous- 
ing  of   displaced   families    (for   both   single 
family  homes,  and  for  multifamlly  hoxising 
of  nonprofit  corporations)   would  be  Uberal- 


1.  By  increasing  the  maximum  amount 
of  mortgages  which  can  be  insured  from 
97.600  to  98.000  per  dwelling  unit  and  from 
98.800  to  910.000  per  dwelling  \mit  in  hlgh- 
ooat  areas; 
I  2.  To  permit  the  mortgage  to  equal  the 
J  TAlue  of  the  property  except  that  the  mort- 
gagor, in  the  case  of  a  single-family  home, 
would  be  required  to  make  an  Initial  pay- 
ment of  9200  In  cash  or  lU  equivalent,  which 
amount  could  Include  settlement  costs  and 
Initial  payments  for  taxes,  hazard  Insurance, 
mortgage  Insurance  premium,  and  other  pre- 
paid expenses  (present  maximum  is  95  i>er- 
eent  of  value  and  downp>a3rment  of  5  percent 
of  eatlmated  cost  on  single-family  homea); 
and 

3.  By  Increasing  the  maximum  matiirlty  of 
the  mortgage  from  30  years  to  40  years. 
ArraovAi.  or  coax  czsTiriCATioNs  maok  riNAL 

The  coet  certification  of  a  mortgagor  with 
respect  to  a  multifamlly  hoxising  project 
would  be  made  final  and  Incontestable  after 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  had  ap- 
proved the  certification,  except  where  there 
la  fraud  or  miarepresentatlon  on  the  part  of 
the  mortgagor.  It  would  also  be  made  clear 
that  allocations  of  general  overhead  items 
can  be  Included  as  part  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  project.  These  amendments  would  re- 
move doubta  and  fears  on  the  part  of  pros- 
pective sponsors  of  multifamlly  housing  that 
their  cost  certifications  may  be  reexamined 
fcnd  questioned  from  time  to  time  over  an 
Indefinite  period  of  years  and  as  to  what  can 
be  Included  In  the  coet  of  a  project  for  coat- 
certlficatlon  purpoaea. 

BcrxNsioir  or  mz  catkhabt  mxutabt 

ROVSIMO    PBOGBAIC 

The  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  authoritjkfor 
the  Capehart  military  housing  program 
would  be  extended  on  a  permanent  biuis. 

FMMA     aZCOmtAZT     MOZTOAGZ     wa»»^t 

The  present  915.000  limit  on  the  amount 
of  an  FHA  or  VA  mortgage  which  can  be 
purchased  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  would  be  removed  with  respect 
to  mortgages  purchased  by  FKMA  in  iu  sec- 
ondary   market    operationa.     The    916.000 


limit  would  continue  to  be  applicable  to 
mortgages  offered  by  FNMA  purchase  under 
the  special  assistance  functions  of  FNMA. 
except  where  the  mortgagee  cover  property 
located  in  Alaska.  Guam,  or  Hawaii.  The 
principal  amount  of  any  mortgage  pxirchased 
by  FNMA  in  its  secondary  market  operations, 
including  Alaska.  Guam,  or  Hawaii  mcot- 
gagee.  would  of  course  be  limited  by  the 
amount  permitted  under  FHA  insurance  or 
VA  guaranty  legislation. 

KKDUCnON  IN  CAPrTAL  COITTBIBUTION  TO  rNMA 
BT  MOBTOAGZ  SZXXXBa  MAOB  POSSIBLZ 

The  present  requirement  that  mortgage 
sellers  must  subscribe  to  FNMA  common 
stock  In  an  amount  equal  to  3  percent  of  the 
unpaid  amount  of  the  mortgages,  or  such 
greater  percentages  aa  may  from  time  to  time 
be  determined  by  FNMA,  would  be  changed. 
The  amendment  would  provide  that  sellers 
of  mortgages  to  FNMA  under  Its  secondary 
market  operations  would  be  required  to  make 
capital  contributions  to  FNMA  equal  to  2 
percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
mortgages  purchased  or  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Association,  or  such  other  greater  or 
lesser  percentac^e.  but  not  less  than  1  per- 
cent, as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Association,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration conditions  In  the  mortgage  market 
and  the  general  economy. 

MOBTGAGK  PXTBCHASX  PBICZS  TO  BK  KSTABLISHZO 
WrrHIN    THK    BANCZ    Or    ICABKrr    PBICZS 

FNMA  would  be  authorized  to  establish  the 
prices  to  be  paid  for  mortgages  purchased  In 
Its  secondary  market  operations  within  the 
range  of  market  prices  for  the  particular 
class  of  mortgages  Involved  Instead  of  at  the 
market  price  as  presently  required. 

VBBAN   BZNXWAL    PLANS 

An  unnecessary  requirement  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  present  law  under  which  an 
identifiable  urban  redevelopment  plan  must 
be  part  of  an  urban  renewal  plan  if  redevel- 
opment of  part  of  the  urban  renewal  area  la 
planned  along  with  rehabilitation  and  con- 
servation of  the  balance  of  the  area. 

CHANcxa  IN  ozriNmoN  or  ttbban  bznzwal 

PBOJKCT 

The  definition  of  xirban  renewal  project 
In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
would  be  amended  to  make  the  whole  urban 
renewal  areas  (Instead  of  merely  the  area  to 
be  cleared,  as  under  present  law)  subject  to 
the  predominantly  residential  requirement. 
Under  the  present  predominantly  residential 
requirement,  an  urban  redevelopment  area 
(1.  e.,  the  area  to  be  cleared)  must,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  either  be  predominantly 
residential  to  begin  with  or  else  be  redevel- 
oped for  predominantly  residential  uses. 
This  change  would  thus  make  the  require- 
ment consistent  with  other  requirements  in 
title  I  which  apply  to  the  whole  urban  re- 
newal area.  The  definition  would  also  be 
amended  to  consolidate  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment 
with  those  relaUng  to  rehabilitation  and 
conservation. 

LOSS  or  czzTAnr  tax  bzvznuks  as  thuan 

BZNXWAL   PBOJZCT   COST 

A  new  provision  would  permit  an  amount 
equal  to  the  ad  valorem  taxes  on  real  prop- 
erty acquired  by  a  local  public  agency  in  an 
tirban  renewal  project  to  be  included  in  the 
groea  project  cost  if  the  local  public  agency 
has  not  paid  such  taxes  or  made  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  during  the  time  the  real  prop- 
erty waa  in  its  possession.  This  would  pro- 
vide for  equlUble  treatment  as  between  com- 
munities which  receive  tax  payments  on  real 
property  held  by  a  local  pubUc  agency  and 
those  which  do  not. 

tlBBAN   BZNZWAL  XN   MAJOB   DISASTZB   *»T^g 

The  Housing  Administrator  would  be  au- 
thorized to  extend  urban  renewal  assistance 


to  major  disaster  areas,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, without  regard  to  requirements  that 
the  community  must  have  a  workable  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  elimination  of 
alums,  that  the  urban  renewal  plan  must 
conform  to  a  general  plan  of  the  locality,  re- 
quirements of  public  hearings,  and  certain 
requlrementa  with  respect  to  the  predomi- 
nantly residential  character  or  blighted  char- 
acter of  urban  renewal  areas. 

The  FHA  sections  320  and  221  urban  re- 
newal housing  programs  would  also  be 
amended  to  permit  temporary  waiver  of  the 
present  workable  program  requirement,  and 
urban  planning  grants  would  hv  permitted 
for  a  community  affected  by  a  major  disaster 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  commu- 
nity's population  is  25,000  or  greater. 

XmBAN    PLANNING    AUTHOBIZATIOIf    INCBZASIB 

The  urban  planning  grant  authorization 
would  be  increased  from  95  mlllloa  to  910 
million. 

SBTZNTT       TROUSANO       AOOmOMAL       LOW-KSMT 
PtTBUC    HOUSING    UNITS    AUTHOBIZZD 

New  loan  and  annual  contrlbutlona  con- 
tracu  would  be  authorized  for  not  more 
than  35.000  additional  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing units  after  July  31.  1958.  and  an  addi- 
tional 35.000  on  and  after  July  1,  1957.  Each 
35,000  increment  would  be  available  for  con- 
tracting until  2  years  after  it  first  becomes 
available. 

WOBKABLZ      PBOCBAM      BCOTTIBZICKNT      BESTOBZD 

roa  Low-BZMT  Pinnjc  hovsimo 
The  previous  requirement  that  the  local- 
ity must  have  a  workable  program  for  the 
prevention  and  elimination  of  slums  before 
a  contract  could  be  entered  Into  for  Federal 
assistance  to  low-rent  public  hou.slng  ( which 
was  dropped  by  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955)  would  be  restored  to  the  law. 

LOW-BZNT    PUBLIC    HOtTSINO    POB    TItZ    KLMBLT 

Single  persons  65  years  of  age  or  over  with 
low  Incomes  would  be  made  eligible  for  low- 
rent  public  housing  units,  and  local  hous- 
ing authorities  would  also  be  permitted  to 
extend  a  prior  preference,  as  among  low- 
income  families  which  are  eligible  appli- 
cants for  occupancy  of  dwellings  of  given 
aiaes  and  at  specified  rents,  to  elderly  fara- 
Ules  (Including  single  persons  85  years  of 
age  or  over)  for  any  low-rent  housing  de- 
signed specially  for.  or  sulUble  to  the  needs 
of.  such  elderly  families.  As  among  appli- 
cants eligible  for  this  preference,  those  dis- 
placed by  slum  clearance  or  other  govern- 
mental action  would  be  given  a  tlrst  prefer- 
ence. The  limit  of  91,750  per  room  on  the 
coet  of  low-rent  public  housing  would  be 
increased  to  92,250  per  room  where  xmits  are 
designed  specifically  for  elderly  families. 

TXANSrZB    or    rABM    LABOa    CAMPS 

The  Public  Housing  Administration  would 
be  directed  to  Uansfer  farm  labor  camps 
without  monetary  consideration  to  local 
public  housing  agencies  In  the  areas  of  the 
camps  if  requested  within  12  months  after 
enactment  of  the  bill  and  the  local  public 
housing  agency  certifies  as  to  the  low-rent 
need  for  the  project  and  that  preferences 
win  be  given,  first,  to  low-income  agricul- 
tural workers  and,  second,  to  other  low-In- 
come persons  and  families. 

DISPOSAL    OP    DZrZNSZ    HOUSINO 

Provision  would  be  made  for  the  disposal 
of  the  temporary  or  relocaUble  Korean  de- 
fense housing  projects  stUl  held  by  the  hous- 
ing agency— about  10,000  units.  Forty-two 
of  these  projects,  plus  three  World  War  n 
projects  (on  or  near  mUltary  reservations), 
needed  for  continuing  use  by  military  per- 
sonnel would  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  effective  July  1.  1958.  The 
remainder  of  this  defense  housing  held  by 
the  housing  agency  would  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  not  later  than  June  30,  1957 
(unless  previously  disposed  of  under  other 
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proTialons  of  law).  Tbe  T^nomy  Hill  World 
War  II  project  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  would  be 
transferred  to  the  local  housing  authority. 
However,  a  first  preference  would  have  to  be 
given  to  military  personnel  In  a  certain  num- 
ber of  xmits  in  that  project  for  3  years. 

MOOmCATIOM  or  WAB   UOUBINC  BALZS  PEZTSa- 
KMCZ    PBOVISION8 

A  new  provision  woxild  be  added  to  the 
Lanham  Act  designed  to  accelerate  the  dis- 
position of  two  classes  of  permanent  war 
housing.  One  class  consists  of  housing 
which  is  to  be  sold  for  removal  from  the 
site.  The  other  consists  of  projects  to  be 
sold  onalte  which  cannot  be  subdivided 
In  such  a  manner  aa  to  offer  for  separate  sale 
dwelling  strvtctxires  designed  for  occupancy 
by  not  more  than  foxir  families.  In  the  first 
class  of  hoxising  the  exi&tlng  sales  preference 
requirements  would  be  eliminated  effective 
upwn  enactment  of  the  bill,  and  In  the 
second  class,  all  preference  requirements 
would  be  terminated  ulth  respect  to  the  on- 
site  sale  of  the  nondirlsible  projects  which 
the  Uourlng  Agency  holds  on  Janxiary  1. 
1957,  as  of  that  date.  All  housing  disposed 
of  under  the  new  provision  must  be  disposed 
of  as  expeditiously  as  possible  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  highest  responsible 
bidder,  except  that  the  Housing  Admin- 
istrator may  reject  any  bid  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  less  than  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  and  nr.ay  UicreaXier  dispose 
of  the  property  by  negotiation. 

INCZZAZS  IN  COTirr.Z  HOL'SING  LOAN  PUNB 
AimfOKIZATION 

The  college  housing  revolving  loan  fund 
authorisation  would  be  increased  from  9500 
mUlion  to  9600  miUion. 

XNCXEASZ    IN    INTZBZST    RATES— COLLSSZ    ROUS- 
INS    LOANS 

The  formula  in  the  present  law  with  re- 
rpect  to  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the  Hoxis- 
ing Administrator  on  funds  borrowed  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  college  hoxis- 
ing loaixs  would  be  changed  to  provide  that 
such  funds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate, 
calculated  each  calendar  qxiarter,  based  on 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  all  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  a  remaining  maturity 
of  15  or  more  years.  This  formula  would  be 
in  place  of  the  formula  now  in  the  law  which 
bases  the  Intere&t  rate  on  the  average  rate 
borne  by  all  interest-tearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  irrespective  of  maturity, 
as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  or  24  percent,  whichever  is 
higher.  The  rate  i>ropoeed  by  the  bill  woxild 
currently  result  in  the  Housing  Admin- 
istrator paying  2},  percent  on  funds  bor- 
rowed from  the  Treasury.  Under  the  pres- 
ent  law.  the  rate  for  fiscal  year  1958  is  2«i 
percent. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  Housing 
Administrator,  In  making  college  housing 
loans,  to  charge  a  rate  equal  to  that  payable 
by  him  to  the  Treasury  plus  one-fourth  of 
1  percent.  The  present  law  provides  for  a 
similar  spread,  exeept  that  if  the  resulUng 
rate  is  less  than  2*4  percent,  the  higher  rate 
must  be  charged.  Because  of  the  different 
base  to  which  the  one-fourth  percent  differ- 
ential would  be  applied  under  the  bill  as 
compared  with  the  present  law.  the  net  re- 
sult of  the  bill,  under  current  market  con- 
ditions, would  be  to  change  the  college  hous- 
ing loan  Interest  rate  from  2^  percent  to 
3^  percent. 

There  changes  are  designed  to  Increase 
participation  by  private  lenders  in  bond 
Issues  sold  by  colleges  to  finance  college 
hoxising  construction. 

BOUSINa  DAT* 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator would  be  authorized  to  undertake 
such  surreys,  studies,  and  compilations  and 
analyses  of  sUtistlcal  daU  and  other  in- 


formation as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 

in  the  exercise  of  his  responelbUltles,  includ- 
ing the  formulation  and  carrying  out  of  na- 
tional housing  poUcles  and  programs.  He 
would  utilise  the  available  facilities  of  other 
Government  agencies,  and  such  agencies 
would  be  required  to  confer  with  and  advise 
the  Administrator,  at  his  request,  on  Im- 
provemenu  in  any  existing  or  proposed  sys- 
tems and  techniques  for  gathering  and  re- 
porting housing  and  related  data. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNIVERSAL  MILI- 
TARY TRAININO  AND  SERVICE 
ACT,  RELATING  TO  JURISDICTION 
IN  CERTAIN  REEMPLOYMENT 
CASES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  9  (d)  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  to 
authorize  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
courts  in  certain  reemployment  cases. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  clarify  and  con- 
firm the  Jurisdiction  with  which  the 
Federal  courts  are  vested  to  enforce  the 
reemployment  rights  granted  by  section 
9  (g)  (3>  of  the  Universal  MiUtary  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act— title  50.  United 
States  Code,  Appendix,  section  451  and 
the  following — to  certain  reservists  and 
persons  who  have  been  rejected  for  mili- 
tary service. 

TTie  Federal  district  cotirt  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colorado,  in  the  case  of  Christner 
v.  Poudre  Valley  Cooperative  (134  F. 
Supp.  115) ,  decided  on  July  13. 1955,  that 
the  court  is  without  jurisdiction  to  en- 
force section  9  (g)  (3)  which,  unlike 
sections  9  (g)  (1)  and  9  (g)  (2)  does  not 
specifically  refer  to  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits provided  by  section  9  generally. 

The  statute  provides  that  employees 
covered  by  the  section — in  the  main,  re- 
servists called  up  for  training  duty 
only — shall  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
by  their  employers  for  the  purpose  of 
being  inducted  Into,  entering,  determin- 
ing physical  fitness  to  enter  or  perform- 
ing training  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Upon  their  release  from  training  duty  or 
rejection,  and  after  making  proper  appli- 
cation, these  employees  are  entitled  to  be 
reinstated  in  their  positions. 

While  comparatively  few  cases  under 
section  9  (g)  (3)  have  been  presented  for 
litigation,  the  existence  of  a  clearly  rec- 
ognized remedy  in  the  Federal  courts 
under  reemployment  legislation  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  vital  importance  in  mini- 
mizing litigation  and  facilitating  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
phase  of  the  act. 

Section  9  (d)  of  the  act,  as  originally 
enacted  in  1948,  conferred  Jurisdiction 
upon  Federal  courts  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  secUons  9 
(b)  and  9  (c)  (1)  of  the  act.  The  act, 
as  it  now  stands,  also  includes  three  other 
sections— 9  (g)  (1),  9  (g)  (2),  and  9  (g) 
( 3 )  — granting  and  defining  rights.  None 
of  these  sections  specifically  authorizes 
the  Federal  courts  to  enforce  the  rights 
It  describes.  However,  sections  9  (g)  (1) 
and  9  (g)  (2) — ^vhich  embrace  induc- 
tees, enlistees,  and  reservists  on  active 
dutj — provide  that  the  peraons  affected 
shall  be  entitled  to  aU  reemployiBent 
rights  and  other  benefits  provided  for 


by  section  9  of  the  act  for  persons  In- 
ducted under  the  sectioa  This  refer- 
ence would,  of  course,  include  enforce- 
ment rights  under  section  9   (d). 

An  appeal  from  the  Christener  decision 
has  been  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  is  now  pending  In  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit.  How- 
ever, tlie  matter  may  net  be  finally  re- 
solved by  this  appellate  court  for  many 
months.  In  the  interim,  as  long  as  the 
decision  of  the  district  court  stands,  re- 
servists and  rejectees  covered  by  section 
9  (g)  (3)  of  the  act  may.  in  many  in- 
stances, find  reemployment  delayed  or 
denied  upon  their  return  from  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  other  jurisdictions,  employers 
and  the  courts  might  tend  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  precedent  of  the  Christener 
case.  The  reversal  of  the  district  court 
would  still  leave  a  situation  in  which  the 
question  of  Jurisdiction  can  be  raised  in 
each  of  the  other  nine  circuits.  Thus, 
the  thousands  of  reservists  who  ai'e 
called  up  periodically  to  serve  short  pe- 
riods of  training  duty,  or  merely  for  the 
determination  of  tlieir  physical  fitness, 
may  be  confronted  with  obstacles  which 
Congress  sought  to  eliminate  in  facilitat- 
ing their  orderly  return  to  civilian  em- 
ployment. This  result  would  be  disrup- 
tive of  tlie  reemployment  pattern  which 
is  so  important  a  feature  of  the  act. 

To  prevent  hardship  to  trainees  and 
rejectees  who  may  be  denied  rights  be- 
cause of  the  Christener  decision  and  to 
guide  employers  who  might  incur  lia- 
bility through  following  that  decision,  I 
am  introducing  this  bill  in  the  hope  that 
this  correction  will  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
which  is  very  brief,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Recosd. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received,  and  ap- 
propriately refened;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

The  bill  (S.  3307)  to  amend  section 
9  (d)  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  to  authorize  Jurisdiction 
in  the  Federal  courts  in  certain  reem- 
ployment cases,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Allott,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  9  (d)  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act.  as  aooended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (b)  or  sukisecUon  (c)  (1)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "thU  section." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
sectioa  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
June  19.  1951. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RUBBER  PRODUC- 
ING FACIUTIES  DISPOSAL  ACT  OF 
1953— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BEAUj  submitted  an  amendment, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
biU  (8.  3091)  to  amend  the  Rubber  Pro- 
ducing FaciUttes  Disposal  Act  of  1953. 
UM  heretofore  amended,  ao  as  to  permit 
the  d1iqy)isal  thereunder  of  Plancor  No. 
1207  at  LouisTiUe,  Ky..  which  was  re- 
ferred (o  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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NOTICE  OF  CONSIDERATION  OP 
NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  received  today  a  list  of  86  per- 
sons for  appointment,  promotion,  and 
designation  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States.  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  these  nominations  will  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
at  the  expiration  of  6  days. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  ON  TO- 
MORROW OF  SENATOR  SMITH  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  my  intention  today  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, in  reply  to  the  speech  made  yester- 
day of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuiBRiGHT  I .  attacking  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles.  However,  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  tragic  death  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Harlet  Kilgore,  and  after  con- 
sulting with  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader.  I  have  decided  to  post- 
pone my  remarks  imtil  tomorrow.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow  I 
be  given  the  floor  for  15  minutes,  after 
the  close  of  the  morning  business. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  consulted  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  concur  in  his  request.  I 
want  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  realize  that  the  Senator 
trom  Minnesota  (Mr.  HuhphreyI  holds 
the  floor,  after  the  morning  hour;  and 
It  is  possible  that  he  will  still  be  speak- 
ing on  tomorrow.  But  I  think  I  am  at 
liberty  to  say  that  I  believe  he  will  have 
no  objection  to  the  allowance  of  15  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  will  be  granted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  MAJ.  GEN. 
I  DENNIS  A.  NOLAN 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  today  in  Arlington  Cemetery 
there  was  laid  to  rest  a  great  American 
soldier  and  patriot — Bdaj.  Gen.  Dennis 
A.  Nolan. 

During  his  long  and  brilliant  military 
career.  General  Nolan  saw  service  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  In  World  War 
I.  he  was  chief  of  military  Intelligence 
under  General  Pershing. 

In  October  1918.  General  Nolan  was 
In  command  of  the  55th  Infantry  Bri- 
gade of  the  28th  Division,  the  renowned 
Iron  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard,  in  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  commanding  a  regiment.  At  that 
time  the  Germans  were  mairing  des- 
perate tf orts  to  repulse  the  fresh  ad- 
Tancea  of  our  troops  in  their  march  to 
victory  In  the  Meuse-Argonne  campaign. 
In  that  terrific  struggle  General  Nolan 


demonstrated  his  genius  as  a  military 
tactician.  In  addition,  he  exhibited 
bravery  of  an  exemplary  character.  He 
was  literally  on  the  front  line  at  all  times, 
and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  extraordinary  heroism 
in  personally  directing  the  movements  of 
his  tanks  under  machinegun  and  artil- 
lery fire. 

General  Nolan  was  an  inspiring  leader 
and  an  outstanding  American. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  biographical 
sketch  outlining  General  Nolan's  dis- 
tinguished military  and  civic  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oen.  Dennis  A.  Nolan  was  bom  In  Akron. 
N.  T.,  on  April  22.  1872.  At  West  Point  be 
distinguished  himself  aa  an  All-Am«rlcan 
end  on  the  football  team  aixl  aa  left-flelder 
on  the  baseball  team. 

Two  years  after  hla  graduation  from  the 
military  academy  In  1896.  he  was  Oghtlng 
agialnst  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba  and  won  the 
Silver  Star  for  bravery.  The  next  year,  be 
commanded  a  cavalry  squadron  In  the 
Philippine  In.surrectlon. 

He  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  De- 
cember 4,  1898:  to  captain  July  8.  1901:  to 
major  July  1,  1016:  to  lieutenant  colonel  Jan- 
uary 1,  1920,  and  to  brigadier  general  July 
3,  1920.  but  this  wtu  a  recess  appointment 
and  expired  March  4,  1931.  While  servlnif 
In  Prance  he  had  the  temporary  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  He  was  reappointed  brig- 
adier general  April  37.  1921.  and  was  made 
a  major  general  January  18.  1925. 

He  was  on  duty  with  the  War  Department 
In  April  1917.  when  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I.  The  next  month  he 
sailed  for  Prance  with  General  Pershing,  and 
organized  the  military  Intelligence  unit  for 
the  American  Expeditionary  Porces. 

General  Nolan's  work  as  Intelligence  chief 
won  him  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
Prance  gave  him  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
Britain  made  him  a  Commander  of  the  Bath. 
Other  decorations  were  conferred  upon  him 
by  Italy,  Belgium  and  the  Republic  ol 
Panama. 

After  the  war.  General  Nolan  served  on  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Peace  Conference 
drafting  details  of  German  disarmament.  In 
1938  and  1937.  he  was  deputy  chief  of  staff 
and  served  on  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Commission  on  Reduction  of  Armaments 
at  Geneva. 

Prom  1927  to  1931,  General  Nolan  com- 
manded the  Plfth  Corps  Area  with  head- 
quarters at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Prom  1931  un- 
til his  retirement  In  1936.  at  the  age  of  65, 
he  commanded  the  Second  Corps  Area  with 
headquarters  on  Governors  Island.  N.  T. 

After  retirement.  General  Nolan  turned  to 
civic  activities  and  directed  his  efforts  toward 
building  the  defensive  strength  of  America 
on  every  front.  Por  7  years  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Citizens  Budget  Commission 
of  New  York,  working  for  budget  reductions 
and  economy  In  city,  SUte.  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


THE  TERRIBLE  TOLL  OF  ACCIDENTS 
IN  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
our  Nation  suffers  a  severe  and  largely 
avoidable  toll  because  of  accidents.  One 
such  sphere  of  accidents  is  regrettably  in 
American  industry. 

The  latest  estimates  are  that  In  1955, 
almost  2  million  American  workers  were' 
disabled,  and  in  14.200  instances  were 


killed,  by  on-the-job  injuries.  1.8  mil- 
lion  employees  siiflered  injuries  which 
disabled  them  at  least  a  full  day.  76.800 
suffered  permanent  physical  impair- 
ments. 

This.  Mr.  President.  Is  a  shocking  toll. 
Of  course,  American  Industry  is  on  the 
lookout  toward  reducing  this  toll  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  United  States 
management  has  installed  all  sorts  of 
safety  devices,  and  procedures  have  been 
adopted  for  the  widest  range  of  precau- 
tions. However,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
is  still  abundant  room  for  further  eflorts 
to  cut  down  the  accident  toll. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  text  of  an  article 
published  in  the  Thursday,  February  23 
issue  of  the  newspaper  Labor's  Daily.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DZATR,    ACCIDKNT   RaTC   ON   JO*   HiGH    Df    19S5 

Washington.— Nearly  3  mUllon  workers 
were  killed  or  disabled  by  on-the-job  Injuries 
during  1955,  according  to  survey  estimates 
by  the  LatKur  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor 
StatUtlcs. 

The  approximate  estimate  was  1.930.000  of 
whom  14.200  or  more  were  killed  and  76.800 
suffered  permanent  physical  Impalrmenu 
ranking  from  an  amputation  of  a  finger  to 
complete  and  permanent  disability. 

The  other  1.839,000  received  Injuries  which 
disabled  them  at  least  a  full  day;  the  average 
disability  was  about  17  days. 

The  total  loss  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
Injured  workers  In  production  time  during 
the  year  was  some  39  million  man-days. 
(This  was  about  a  third  more  than  the  time 
loss  through  strikes  and  lockouu.) 

And  an  estimate  of  the  total  loss  over  fu- 
ture potential  productive  years,  when  the 
deaths  and  permanent  disabilities  are  figured 
In.  is  some  193  million  man-days. 

The  ngures  were  higher  than  those  of  the 
previous  year,  nuilnly  because  of  a  higher  rate 
of  employment  and  slightly  longer  hours 
of  work,  the  bureau  said. 

Only  a  few  thousand  more  Americans  were 
killed  during  the  entire  Korean  war. 

The  most  dangerous  occupations  are  farm- 
ing, mining,  and  logging. 

The  latter  traditionally  has  the  highest 
rate  of  disability  per  man-hours  worked 
while  mining  has  the  highest  rate  of  deaths 
per  man-hour  worked. 

There  were  413  coel  miners  kUled  during 
the  year,  and  sctne  19.710  badly  Injured.  By 
far  the  largest  segment  of  the  deaths  was 
caused  by  roof  falls. 

Eitimates  of  deaths  by  Industry: 

Agriculture.  3.700;  contract  construction. 
3.400;  Government  service  and  miscellaneous. 
3.300;  manufacturing.  3,100;  trade.  1,400; 
transportation.  1.300;  mining,  800;  publlo 
utilities.  300. 

The  agriculture  figures  are  an  abeolute 
minimum,  since  Injuries  and  deaths  received 
doing  dally  chores  were  not  counted. 

Here  are  the  occupations  which  are  moet 
dangerous,  according  to  the  rate  of  disabling 
work  injuries  per  man-hours  worked.  In  order 
of  frequency;  logging.  Iron  mining,  coal  min- 
ing, lumber  working,  garbage  collecting, 
trucking  and  warehoiulng,  fire  fighting, 
police  Jobs,  special  trade  construction,  heavy 
construction  (not  highway),  water  supply 
Jobs,  lumber  trades,  dairy  trades. 

The  safest  Jobs  are  In  telephone  com- 
munications, banks  and  Insurance  work,  ra- 
dio, and  telecasting,  apparel  trades,  general 
merchandising  and  manufacturing  of  elec- 
trical machinery  and  InstrumenU.  In  that 
order. 
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DEMOCRATIC    CRITICISM    OP   THE 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
listened  in  this  Chamber  yesterday  to 
an  unfortunate  speech  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Arkajisas  [Mr.  FulbrichtI 
and  to  supporting  statements  by  four  of 
his  Democratic  colleagues.  The  speech 
and  statements  were,  in  my  opinion,  an 
unwarranted  partisan  attack  upon  our 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  foreign  poli- 
cies so  ably  carried  on  by  him. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  heard  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  that  commit- 
tee on  last  Friday.  Under  the  sharpest 
kind  of  partisan  questioning,  the  whole 
of  the  Secretary's  testimony  was  distort- 
ed for  purposes  of  a  partisan  attack.  On 
Sunday,  the  Secretary  of  State  In  a  pre- 
pared speech  amplified  and  stated  with 
admirable  clarity  the  very  policies  which 
were  under  attack  on  the  Senate  floor 
yesterday.  Yet  none  of  his  attackers 
saw  fit  even  to  refer  to  that  speech,  but 
they  contented  themselves  with  attacks 
on  a  few  words  taken  out  of  context, 
rather  than  the  whole  of  what  he  has 
said  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  inject  a 
partisan  note  into  these  proceedings.  It 
is  my  purpose  only  to  serve  notice  that 
I  shall  at  the  next  session  of  this  body 
undertake  to  demonstrate  that  yester- 
day's attacks  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  been  motivated  by  partisanship  and 
are  based  on  a  deliberate  distortion  of 
the  Secretary's  own  policies. 

I  can  understand  why  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues feel  that  the  success  of  Secretary 
Dulles'  policies  are  bad  campaign  poli- 
tics for  their  party.  But  I  regret  their 
making  that  success  a  partisan  issue.  I 
am  certain  that  the  Amercan  people  will 
regard  his  successes  as  good  news  for  the 
country. 


HIGH  COST  POWER  MEANS  END  OF 
NORTHWEST  INDUSTRIAL  DEVEL- 
CM>MENT 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  the 
water  which  courses  down  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries  is  the  most  valu- 
able natural  asset  of  the  Paciflc  North- 
west States.  The  extent  to  which  it  is 
developed  and  utilized  by  man  is  the 
yardstick  by  which  the  region's  material 
progress  can  be  measured.  Throughout 
our  region's  history  the  Columbia  has 
been  our  major  transportation  artery. 
Along  its  banks,  our  cities  have  risen  and 
farms  have  spread.  But  the  Columbia 
also  has  great  impact  on  the  lives  of 
people  in  an  industrial  economy.  The 
Columbia  and  ita  tributary  streams  are 
the  region's  only  source  of  energy  to 
drive  factory  wheels,  smelt  aluminum,  or 
do  the  thousand-and-one  other  chores 
of  a  mechanized  age. 

Last  fall  I  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  value  of  our  vast  supply  of  fall- 
ing water  in  a  series  of  "partnership"  de- 
bates in  the  eastern  section  of  Oregon. 
I  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  our  regicm 
could  never  become  an  industrial  empire 
if  It  sacrificed  the  prevailing  Bonneville 
rate  for  industries  of  2.2  mills  a  kilowatt- 


hour  in  favor  the  the  average  Pacific 
Power  k  light  Co.  industrial  rate  of  8.2 
mills.  Ix)w-co6t  power  is  the  key  to 
achieving  full  econ(»nic  maturity  in  the 
Paciflc  Northwest.  When  such  a  huge 
potential  exists  for  low-cost  power,  the 
imposing  of  high  electric  rates  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  our  region  as  if 
the  growth  of  a  child  were  stopped  at  the 
age  of  12. 

My  warning,  of  course,  has  been  dis- 
regarded at  Hells  Canyon,  where  Idaho 
Power  Co..  with  the  highest  rates  of  any 
major  utility  in  the  Northwest,  is  taking 
over  the  magniflcent  Hells  Canyon  high 
dam  site.  Hells  Canyon  should  have  be- 
come part  of  the  2.2-mill  Bonneville 
power  system. 

Now  comes  ominous  news  for  the  Pa- 
ciflc Northwest. 

The  Kaiser  Aluminum  k  Chemical 
Corp.  and  the  Olin-Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp.  have  annoimced  that  they  can  buy 
power  from  improved  new  steam  plants 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  for  4  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the 
thought  that  regions  with  great  coal- 
bearing  bodies  should  not  be  permitted 
to  reach  their  full  economic  potential. 
But.  this  development  has  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  Pacific  Northwest  States. 

It  is  an  announcement  of  grim  fore- 
boding for  Oregon  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  particularly  since  the  pol- 
icies of  Interior  Secretary  McKay  has 
doomed  new  Federal  starts  like  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  for  the  Bonneville  power 
network. 

D.  A.  Rhoades,  Kaiser  general  man- 
ager, made  this  disturbing  statement: 

The  real  significance  lies  In  the  fact  that 
the  aluminum  Industry  is  no  longer  depend- 
ent upon  locations  close  to  large  hydro- 
electric Installations  which  are  remote  from 
Industrial  markets.  We  are  convinced  that 
It  Is  a  turning  point  for  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing aluminum  industry. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  turn- 
ing point  for  the  Pacific  Northwest — 
downward.  Steam  power  at  4  mills  in 
the  Ohio  Valley,  plus  favoritism  in  the 
Northwest  to  the  private  utilities  with 
their  8.2-mill  industrial  rates,  can  only 
result  in  the  drying  up  of  our  region's 
one  brightest  hope  for  a  source  of  new 
payrolls  to  absorb  the  employment  slack 
taking  place  in  lumber. 

I  have  quoted  many  times  from  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  report, 
which  announced  that  aluminum  had 
brought  85.000  new  Jobs  to  our  North- 
west— needed  Jobs  and  permanent  pay- 
rolls. But  this  expansicHi  slackened  as 
we  ran  out  of  new  generators  to  come 
onto  Uie  line.  With  the  dams  started 
by  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
being  finished  and  their  capacity  gob- 
bled up,  what  would  our  region  do  for 
low-cost  power? 

Secrets^  McKay  choked  off  new  Fed- 
eral starts  so  the  private  utilities  could 
preempt  such  choice  sites  as  Hells  Can- 
yon and  John  Day.  either  through  "part- 
nership" or  outright  surrender. 

Now  the  chickens  have  come  home  to 
roost,  so  soon.  We  are  running  out  of 
additional  supplies  of  2.2-mill  Bonneville 
kilowatt-hours  for  Industry.  The  ad- 
ministration holds  that  the  only  possible 
replacements  are  kilowatt-hours  of  the 
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Pacific  Power  k  Light  variety,  at  an  aver- 
age industrial  price  of  8.2  mills.  But 
Kaiser  and  Olin  Mathieson  can  buy 
steam  energy  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  right 
at  the  back  door  of  the  consuming  cen- 
ters of  America,  for  4  miUs. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  conclude  and 
mourn  that  the  harm  that  Douglas 
McKay  has  done  to  the  once-glowing 
future  of  his  own  native  region  will  live 
on  and  cause  economic  hardship  long 
after  he  has  left  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Simday 
February  26.  1956.  by  Mr.  Gene  Smith, 
with  regard  to  the  competition  between 
Ohio  Valley  power  and  that  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Coal  Catches  Up  to  Wat3xpoweb — Advances 

Mean  Ohio  Vallet  Elzctsicitt  Cah  Com- 

rm  With  Nokthwzst's 

(By  Gene  Smith) 

King  Coal  wont  take  a  back  seat  to  atomic 
energy  or  Northwest  water  resources  foe  elec- 
tric-power generation. 

That  Is  the  significance  to  the  electric  utili- 
ties of  recent  aruiouncements  of  major  alu- 
minum-production projects  in  the  Ohio  River 
Valley. 

Basically,  power-producing  technology  has 
reached  the  point  where  utilities  can  offer 
potential  heavy  electric  users  power  at  about 
4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  In  the  Industrial  Ohio 
River  Valley.  Hydroelectric  power  at  3.2 
mUls  from  Federal  dates  In  the  Northwest 
no  longer  enjoys  Its  competitive  advantage 
when  the  cost  of  transporting  finished  items 
to  the  East  is  included. 

Technical  efficiencies  realized  last  year,  for 
example,  resulted  In  a  3-percent  drop  from 
the  1954  level  In  the  rate  fca-  electricity  pro- 
duced with  coal.  This  meant  that  It  took 
only  0.96  pound  of  coal  to  generate  1  kilo- 
watt-hour of  electricity.  The  1954  figure  was 
0.99  pound  and  compared  with  1.29  pounds 
in  1946  and  1.38  pounds  In  1939. 

kaisxs  led  movx 

The  Kaises  Aluminum  ft  Chemical  Corp. 
led  the  Uek  to  the  Ohio  Valley  In  early  De- 
cember when  It  announced  plans  for  a  $120- 
mUlion  altuninum  reduction  plant  to  be  built 
at  Ravenswood,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Less  than  a  month  later  the  Olin  Mathie- 
son Chemical  Corp.  confirmed  its  plans  for 
an  aluminum  plant  on  the  Ohio  near  Claring- 
ton,  Ohio.    It,  too,  will  cost  $120  milion. 

Behind  the  two  projects — and  the  expected 
announcement  of  a  third  major  alimiiniun 
plant  in  the  area — was  a  6-year  study  of  the 
power  supply  problem  by  the  Ohio  Power 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Oas  &  Elec- 
tric Co. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicated  that 
gas  as  a  fuel  for  driving  turbines  was  due  to 
go  up  In  price  and  that  most  of  the  eco- 
nomically feasible  hydroelectric  sites  already 
had  been  developed. 

"This  brings  coal  and  coal-baaed  genera- 
tion sharply  into  the  picture,"  according  to 
Philip  Spom,  president  of  American  Oas.  a 
utility  holding  company.  "Where  this  coel 
lies  on  navigable  water,  and  this  Is  true  In  a 
large  section  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  It  offers  to- 
day an  ideal  combination  of  favorable  eco- 
nomic factors  for  the  development  of  large- 
acale  economical  coal  supplies  required  in 
large  aluminum  reduction  operations." 

Both  aluminum  plants  will  be  situated  at 
sites  where  coal  reserves  of  60  to  100  years 
have  been  made  avaUable,  thus  assuring  un- 
interrupted  power,   a  major   complaint   of 
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aluminum  operators  dependent  on  tbe  whlma 
or  hydroelectric  power. 

Kaiser's  contract  with  Ohio  Power  calls 
for  the  availability  of  450.000  kilowatts  for 
40  years.  OUn*!  contract  emphasizes  even 
more  the  coal  tie  because  It  Involves  opera- 
tion of  a  major  deep-rim  coal  mine  at  the 
power  site,  plus  construction  of  a  coal  car- 
bcmlzatlon  plant  that  wUl  provide  a  more 
economical  boiler  fuel  known  as  char.  This 
ccikellke  residue  from  the  distillation  of  coal 
will  be  fed  directly  to  the  boUett  by  conveyor 
belt,  a  further  example  of  n«w  technologies 
In   power   production. 

The  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal  Co.. 
which  will  own  and  operate  the  mill  and 
mine,  plans  an  Initial  capacity  of  2  million 
tons  of  coal  a  year,  rising  to  three  times  that 
figure   later. 

WARRWATS  AM    IfKAK 

D.  A.  Rhoades.  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Kaiser,  explained  that  the  near- 
ness of  navigable  waterways  also  meant  that 
the  mill  would  be  connected  with  Its  alu- 
mina plants  and  Jamaica.  British  West 
Indies,  bauxite  mines  by  economical  ship- 
ping. 

Explaining  his  company's  shift  from  the 
Northwest,  Mr.  Rhoades  said:  "The  real  sig- 
nificance of  this  combination  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  aluminum  Industry  Is  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  locations  close  to  large  hydro- 
electric installations  which  are  remote  from 
industrial  markets.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  development  will  greatly  influence  and 
benefit  the  domestic  aluminum  production 
pattern  of  the  future.  We  believe  that  It  Is 
•  turning  point  for  the  rapidly  expanding 
Aluminum  industry." 

American  Oas  &  Electric  further  empha- 
sized its  belief  in  the  futive  of  coal  by  an- 
nouncing 3  days  after  the  Olln  plans  had 
been  dlscloMd  that  the  Appalachian  Electric 
P<rw«r  Co.,  another  operating  subsidiary, 
winild  build  a  t^  million  steam-electric 
plant  at  Carbo,  Vs.  ThU  also  will  be  situ- 
ated on  property  owned  by  a  coal  ccmpany, 
Cllnchfleld  Coal  Corp,  CI  inch  field  has  set 
Mid*  40  million  tons  of  coal  turn  iU  adja- 
cent  rmMtrn  to  supply  the  powerplant. 

"There  U  every  reason  to  believe  that  th« 
two  aluminum  projects  will  be  followed  by 
still  further  developments  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
in  aluminum  and  other  chemical,  electro- 
cliemicftl,  and  electrometallur^.ical  opeia- 
tlons  which  require  large  quantities  of  pow- 
er," Mr.  bpura  predicted. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA  AND 
HAWAU 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
Justice  and  freedom  of  political  sov- 
ereignty demand  that  both  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  be  admitted  to  the  Union.  A 
most  cogent  and  effective  editorial  urg- 
ing such  a  step  appeared  in  the  Ore- 
gonian,  of  Portland,  Greg.,  for  February 
24,  1956.  In  my  opinion,  the  editorial 
is  particularly  significant  because,  in  the 
past,  the  Gregonian  has  not  been  espe- 
cially friendly  to  statehood  for  Alaska. 
Yet  it  is  the  case  for  Alaska  which  is 
emphasized  in  the  Gregonian  s  presenta- 
tion of  the  problem. 

The  editorial  concludes: 

with  the  major  objections  removed.  It 
serms  clear  to  us  that  statehood  would  con- 
fer a  boon  on  Alaskans  and  consequently  on 
those  States,  like  Oregon,  which  are  In  close 
communication  with  Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Alaska,  Hawaii  Both 
Ready  for  Elevation  to  Statehood,"  be 
included  in  the  body  of  tte  Rxcoho. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoRO, 
as  follows: 

Alaska.  Hawao  Both  Rzadt  rot  CiJETATioif 
TO  Statehood 

It  has  been  the  view  of  the  Oregonlan  that, 
because  of  its  relatively  greater  development. 
Hawaii  should  precede  Alaska  into  statehood. 
This  page  has  also  advocated  independent 
consideration  of  the  two  statehood  proposals 
because  of  the  patently  different  considera- 
tions Involved.  Those  convictions  remain 
unchanged.  But  the  time  has  come  for  this 
important  qualification:  Alaska  is  ready  for 
statehood,  and  should  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  follow  Hawaii  into  that  higher 
estate. 

In  the  past  we  have  urged  deliberation  in 
acting  on  Alaskan  statehood,  primarily  for 
two  good  reasons:  (1)  The  Territory.  99  per- 
cent of  whose  area  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  lacks  in  Its  own  right  the  re- 
sources to  support  itself  as  an  Independent 
State:  (2)  there  h.is  t>een  a  question  of  the 
possibly  adverse  effect  of  statehood  on  the 
Nation's  defense  outpoets  in  Alaska. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  these  objections 
are  no  longer  overriding,  that  the  pending 
statehood  legislation,  as  it  pertains  to  Alaska, 
provides  substantl.iUy  for  all  essentials  to 
qualify  the  Territory  for  a  place  in  the  Union. 

Consider  first  the  ability  of  the  State  of 
Alaslca,  as  projected,  to  pay  its  way: 

The  current  annual  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  administering  the  Territory  through 
the  Department  oi  the  Interior  is  approxi- 
mately $28,500,000.  Just  slightly  more  than 
AlasTra's  own  Territorial  budget.  But  only 
about  a  third  of  this  amount  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  responitblllty  of  the  new  State. 
The  remainder  Is  cmposed  of  appropriations 
for  activities  such  cui  are  carried  on  a  Federal 
expense  in  other  Western  States. 

The  bulk  of  the  burden  to  be  tr«n«ferred 
to  the  State  stems  from  the  highway  pro- 
gram. Interior  la  spending  99M0.0O0  on 
Alaskan  highways  this  year.  The  statebcod 
bill,  however,  makrs  allowance  for  gradual 
assumption  of  the  highway  chore  by  the 
State;  and.  In  the  first  fiscal  year  after  ad- 
mission, the  Federal  contribution  would  l>e 
•20  million,  more  thnn  twice  the  current 
level.  This  figure  w'uaiu  decline  to  91  million 
in  the  16th  year,  tlte  last  of  the  special  Fed- 
eral suijsldy. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that,  as  a 
state.  Alaska  would  qualify  for  Federal  high- 
way aid,  which  it  does  not  receive  as  a  Ter- 
ritory although  its  citizens  pay  all  Federal 
taxes  including  gasoline  tax.  Since  the  total 
acreage  of  Federal  holdings  in  Alaska  U  so 
tremendous,  the  State  would  have  a  com- 
paratively favorable  matching  formula. 
Construction  costs  would  be  borne  86.34  \yeT- 
cent  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  13.M 
percent  by  the  State. 

The  State  government  would  also  assume 
costs  of  the  governor's  ofllce  ($95,000  annu- 
ally) and  legUlatl\e  expenses  ($48,000  every 
other  year).  The  only  other  major  new  ex- 
penditure for  the  State  would  be  for  the  hos- 
pitalization of  the  Insane.  Transfer  of  this 
responsibility  is  already  projected  in  a  bill 
that  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
January  18.  The  legislation  provides  for 
Federal  grants  totaling  $12  million  for  a 
transition  period  of  10  years.  This  would 
be  ample  to  cover  all  anticipated  coets  in 
that  time. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
CoDunittee  has  calculated  that,  with  the  in- 
terim Federal  assistance  provided  by  state- 
hood legislation,  Alaska,  as  a  State,  would 
Intlally  have  a  budget  of  only  about  $2  mil- 
lion a  year  higher  than  Its  1955  total  of  $28.- 
484.917.  This  would  not  b«  Intolerable. 
especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Ter- 
ritory had  a  surplus  of  $6  million  at  the  k>e- 
glnnlng  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 


Moreorer,  pending  legislation  makes  gen- 
erous provision  for  land  grants  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  new  State.  The  Federal 
Government  would  make  available  to  Alaska 
a  total  of  103,360,000  acres,  or  approximately 
30  percent  of  all  land  area.  The  Swte  gov- 
ernment would  have  wide  discretion  to  se- 
lect land  in  the  following  categories:  800.000 
acres  from  national  forest  and  other  public 
lands  adjacent  to  established  communities 
(for  urban  expansion):  2.550.000  acres  for 
specific  purposes,  such  as  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  public  Institutions:  100  million 
acres  to  be  used  as  the  State  may  elect  for 
lease  or  sale  to  private  owners  for  develop- 
ment of  resources  and  other  economic  poten- 
tialities. In  the  last-named  category  would 
..be  mineral-bearing  lands.  Including  thoM 
under  lease  for  oil  exploration. 

Now  to  the  military  objection. 

The  Pentagon's  mlsglvlnBrs  were  expressed 
before  a  Senate  committee  by  James  H. 
Douglas.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
"I  think  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Secretary 
(Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson)  has 
expressed  reluctance  to  lose  some  degree  of 
fiexiblUty  and  freedom  of  action."  Mr.  Doug- 
las said.  "The  Secretary  is  not  saying  that 
the  defense  program  will  be  seriously  dam- 
aged in  the  event  of  Alaskan  statehood.  He 
is  saying  that  there  are  very  unusual  prob- 
lems, that  we  would  for  the  present  like  to 
continue  to  operate  in  the  existing  environ- 
ment to  which  we  have  become  accustomed." 

liavlng  read  all  the  testimony,  we  cannot 
tuke  the  military  objections  serloiuly.  They 
appear  to  be  based  on  convenience,  not  neces- 
sity. The  Pentagon  prefers  not  to  be  both- 
ered by  an  Ala»ka'n  congressional  delegation 
or  a  State  government  in  iU  operation  of 
3  major  air  bases,  several  interceptor  stations, 
2  naval  bases,  and  a  number  of  radar  warn- 
ing irutttlLitions.  Logic  cannot  be  bent  to 
the  (upport  of  the  Pentagon's  position  that 
Alaska  is  stronger  as  a  Territory  than  it 
would  be  as  a  State.  If  It  could,  then  the 
surgested  course  would  be  to  return  to  tern- 
t<4'lal  status  sMch  vulnerable  frontier 
States  as  Or*%<m.  Washington,  and  California. 

Upmet  does  not  permit  the  diUiltng  of  the 
many  advant^iges  of  st.itchood— the  applica- 
tion of  self-government,  the  etiminaiion  of 
the  remote  control  over  ftthertes,  and  the 
monopoly. encoura;fing  restrictions  under  the 
Maritime  Act  of  1930. 

With  the  major  objections  removed.  It 
seems  clear  to  xu  that  statehood  would  con- 
fer a  boon  on  Alaskans  and  consequently  on 
those  States,  like  Oregon,  which  are  In  close 
communication  with  Alaska,  btatehotxl  can 
be  achieved,  we  believe,  if  Congress  will  dis- 
joint the  Hawaii-Alaska  issues  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  combination  of  the  opponents  of 
each. 

Alaska's  best  bet  is  to  put  all  of  its  In- 
fluence behind  Hawaiian  statehood.  Once 
that  Is  gained,  the  &0th  star  will  be  within 
Alaska's  reach. 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OP 
JURISTS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  rel- 
ative to  a  recent  meeting  held  by  the 
Jnter-Americcui  Council  of  Jurists,  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  inter-American  states. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicotD.  as  follows: 

The  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists  is 
a  specialized  body  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  It  is  composed  of  special- 
ists In  international  law  and  has  the  fiuic- 
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tion  of  advising  the  OAS  on  technical  phases 
of  the  Interpretation  of  International  law  as 
It  bears  on  the  relations  between  the  Repub- 
lics of  the  Americas. 

'  The  council  met  in  Mexico  City  late  In 
January  of  this  3rear.  On  Its  agenda  was  the 
Item :  "System  of  Territorial  Waters  and  Re- 
lated Questions:  Preparatory  Study  for  the 
Specialized  Inter-American  Conference  Pro- 
vided for  in  resolution  LXXIV  of  the  Caracas 
Conference." 

The  council  did  not  make  such  a  study,  A 
group  of  delegates  had  gotten  together  prior 
to  the  meeting  and  devised  a  resolution 
which  served  their  narrowly  conceived  na- 
tionalistic alms.  Reports  reaching  me  indi- 
cate that  they  rammed  the  resolution 
through  the  council  to  adoption  by  delib- 
erately choking  off  discussion  and  debate. 
The  distinguished  and  able  delegate  of  the 
United  States.  Counselor  of  Embassy  William 
Sanders,  could  do  no  more  than  file  the  fol- 
lowlrig  declaration  and  reservation  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

"DCCLABATION  AKD  aXaZaVATION  OF  THE  UNrm) 
8TATX8   or   AMEXICA    OM    THK    aEaOLOTlON    ON 

TxaarrouAL  wATsxa  and  xklatxd  qitkbtions 

"For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  United 
States  representative  during  the  sessions  of 
committee  I.  the  United  States  voted  against 
and  records  its  opposition  to  the  resolution 
on  territorial  waters  and  related  questions. 
Among  the  reasons  Indicated  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"That  the  Int«r-Am«rtean  Council  of  Ju- 
rists has  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  neoeseeiry 
preparatory  studies  on  tbe  part  of  Its  perma- 
nent committee  which  it  haa  cotieltently 
recognized  as  Indispeiuable  to  the  formula- 
tion of  sound  conclusions  on  the  subject; 

"That  at  this  meeting  of  the  council  of  Ju- 
rists, apart  from  a  series  of  general  state- 
ments by  representatUe^  of  various  coun- 
tries, there  has  l>een  virtually  no  study,  anal- 
ysis, or  discussion  of  tbe  subeuntive  aspects 
of  the  resolution; 

"That  the  resolution  contains  pronounce- 
ment* baaed  on  economic  and  scientific  ••• 
sumptl<ms  for  which  no  support  has  l>een  of- 
fered and  which  are  deltauble  and  which.  In 
any  event,  cover  matter*  within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  ftpedalUsed  Conference  called  for 
under  resfilution  LXXIV  of  tbe  lOtb  Inter- 
American  Confereiice; 

"That  much  of  the  resolution  la  contrary  to 
Interruitionai  law; 

"That  tbe  resolution  Is  completely  obllv- 
loua  of  the  Interests  and  rlghu  of  state* 
other  than  the  adjacent  coastal  states  In  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  marine  re- 
sources and  of  the  recofnized  need  for  inter- 
national cooperation  for  the  effective  accom- 
plishment of  that  common  objective:  and 

"That  the  resolution  is  clearly  designed  to 
serve  political  purposes  and  therefore  exceeds 
the  competence  of  council  of  Jurists  as  a 
technical  Juridical  body. 

"In  addition,  the  United  States  delegation 
wishes  to  record  the  fact  that  when  the 
resolution.  In  the  drafting  of  which  the 
United  States  had  no  part,  was  submitted 
to  committee  I.  despite  fundamental  con- 
siderations raised  by  the  United  States  and 
other  delegations  against  the  resolution, 
there  was  no  discussion  of  those  considerar 
tions  at  the  one  and  only  session  of  the 
committee  held  to  debiite  the  document." 

Among  other  things  the  resolution  "de- 
clares that  the  acceptance  of  these  principles 
does  not  imply  and  shall  not  have  tbe  effect 
of  renouncing  or  weakening  the  position 
maintained  by  the  various  countries  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  question  of  how  far  territorial 
waters  should  extend. 

"nuirroKiAL  WATxaa 

"1.  The  distance  of  3  miles  as  the  limit  of 

territorial  waters  U  Insufficient,  and  does  not 

constitute   a  rule   of   general   International 

law.    Therefore,    tbe    enlargement    of    the 


sone  of  the  aea  traditionally  called  'territorial 
watera'  Is  Justifiable. 

"2.  Each  SUte  Is  competent  to  establish 
Its  territorial  waters  within  reasonable  lim- 
it*, taking  Into  account  geographical,  geo- 
logical, and  biological  factors,  as  well  as  the 
economic  needs  of  Its  population,  and  It*  se- 
curity and  defense." 

It  aids  In  the  understanding  of  what 
la  meant  by  the  world  "reasonable"  In  the 
above  paragraph  to  know  that  3  of  the 
countries  whose  delegates  sponsored  this 
resolution  have  proclaimed  sovereignty  to 
a  band  of  ocean  extending  to  a  minimum 
distance  of  200  marine  miles  off  their  coasts, 
and  a  fourth  has  proclaimed  sovereignty 
over  an  area  of  high  aea*  adjacent  to  its 
shores  which  Is  In  some  places  nearly  500 
miles  wide. 

I  need  hardly  review  for  the  Members  the 
vital  nature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  sea  and  its  companion  doctrine  of  a 
narrow  territorial  sea  to  the  life  of  these 
United  States  and  of  western  civilization. 
The  free  fiow  of  commerce  by  air  and  by  sea 
between  nations  is  a  necessity  of  modern 
life.  The  unimpeded  use  of  the  highways 
of  the  air  and  sea  for  quick  and  certain  mili- 
tary communication  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  these  troubled  times  If  the  free  world  Is  to 
be  successfully  defended. 

To  keep  tbe  seas  open  for  the  unimpeded 
use  of  our  citizens  and  our  Armed  Force* 
wa*  one  of  the  reasons  that  tbe  colonies  en- 
gaged in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars;  it 
formed  one  of  the  basic  causes  for  the  Revo- 
lutionary War;  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
we  engaged  in  the  war  with  the  Barbary 
pirates;  the  War  of  1812  was  fought  chlefiy 
on  this  point:  it  was  to  protect  this  right 
that  we  entered  the  First  World  War;  It  wa* 
by  eetablUhing  command  over  the  air  and 
*e*  th*t  we  and  our  allle*  were  able  to  bring 
to  a  successful  conclusion  tbe  Second  World 
War  and  particularly  the  war  In  the  Pacific. 
Today  we  are  approprlatlong  ten*  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  our  defense  MtaMlahnient* 
to  enable  u*  and  our  *lll«*  to  k«*p  tto«  •*• 
and  air  free  for  our  ti**. 

Why  h*v*  we  Bdopt«d  sttch  a  policy  and 
pursued  It  so  unawervlngly  tbrougb  our 
history? 

Wby  b«v«  tbe  otb«r  nwrlttm*  eountrl** 
done  tbe  Mun*7  Tb«  reaaon*  ar*  quiu 
*lmple. 

Th*  growing  human  population  of  tb« 
world  has  required  the  efficient  use  of  the 
world's  resources  to  keep  it  alive.  Centers 
of  population  grow  In  Indiutrlallzed  area* 
which  are  too  dense  to  even  be  fed  on  local 
resources.  The  product  of  their  manufac- 
tures must  be  able  to  fiow  to  market*  all 
over  the  world.  Centers  of  food  production 
arise  where  more  food  can  be  grown  than 
can  be  eaten  by  the  local  population.  The 
excess  of  the  harvest  must  be  able  to  fiow 
to  market  In  centers  of  Industry  all  over  the 
world.  The  complicated  economic  web  of 
exchange  of  goods  between  areas  of  special- 
ized ability  to  produce  Is  the  veiy  basis  upon 
which  our  civilization  has  been  able  to  grow. 
In  this  postwar  period  the  United  SUtea 
alone  has  expended  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  to  bolster  the  economies  of  Its  friends 
and  allies.  To  the  extent  that  impediment* 
are  placed  In  the  way  of  the  free  fiow  of 
goods  by  air  and  sea  between  centers  of 
varied  production  In  the  free  world,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  free  world  to  prosper,  to  thrive, 
to  keep  strong  and  vital,  and  to  be  able  to 
defend  Itself  by  economic  means  shrinks. 

In  the  proclamations  adverted  to  above  by 
which  aeversd  nations  have  sought  to  estab- 
lish their  sovereignty  over  broad  stretches  of 
the  high  seas  and  the  air  spaces  above  this 
vital  point  has  been  noted  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  meet  it  by  an  accompanying 
declaration  that  would  grant  permission  to 
vessels  and  aircraft  of  foreign  nationality  to 
pass  through  such  purported  area*  of  sover- 


eignty.   Tbl*  does  not.  and  cannot,  meet  tbe 
point. 

The  nationals  of  the  world  now  use  these 
•ealanes  and  alrlanes  of  the  world  under 
rights  that  pertain  to  them  under  interna- 
tional law  as  free  and  independent  sover- 
eigns. They  need  no  permissive  grant  from 
another  sovereign  for  that  use.  Any  peimls- 
slon  that  one  sovereign  is  able  to  grant  to 
another  to  pass  through  Its  territory  it  la 
also  able  to  withdraw  or  to  modify  at  a  later 
date.  In  time  of  p>eace  it  could  control  traffic 
through  Its  territory  or  charge  fees  for  It; 
In  time  of  war  it  could  proclaim  neutrality 
and  exclude  such  traffic. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  and  the 
other  maritime  nationa  of  the  world  have 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  and  the  air  spaces  above  and  have 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  a  narrow  terri- 
torial sea.  This  has  been  done  no  more  for 
their  benefit  than  for  the  benefit  of  smaller, 
less  developed  nations.  To  the  extent  that 
a  small,  underdeveloped  country  Is  Impeded 
In  getting  its  produce  to  market  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  that  coun- 
try Is  slowed  down.  To  the  extent  that  a 
small  and  militarily  weak  country  is  sep- 
arated by  unnecessary  and  new  barriers  from 
Its  defenders  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  that  country  Is  placed  in  Jeopardy. 

We  realize  that  the  use  of  common  places 
and  common  resources  by  different  entitles 
brings  problems  whether  it  is  individuals 
using  the  same  driveway  to  their  homes  or 
whether  It  Is  sovereign  nations  using  com- 
mon sealanes  and  alrlanes.  It  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  that  greatest  common  of  all,  the 
high  seas  which  cover  nearly  three  quarters 
of  the  globe  and  are  used  by  nearly  every 
nation,  will  generate  great  problem*. 

The  United  Nation*  1*  at  the  present  ttm* 
Intenalveiy  studying  this  whole  subject. 
La*t  year  the  Unlt«d  Nation*  called  together 
•  special  International  Technical  Confer- 
ence on  the  Conaervatlon  of  tb«  Urlng  Re- 
•ourc**  of  tbe  Sea  In  which  M  nation*  of 
th«  world  participated.  Acting  upon  th*  re- 
port adopted  by  that  meeting  and  tbe  r**ulu 
of  other  multilateral  conference*  on  otber 
branches  of  thi*  complex  *ubject,  the  Inter- 
national Law  Comml**lon  devoted  nearly  the 
whole  of  It*  1966  •***lon*  to  working  out 
recommendation*  on  the  twin  subjecte  of 
Regime  of  the  High  Sea*,  and  Regime  of 
the  Territorial  Sea.  It*  recommendatlona 
have  been  submitted  for  study  and  comment 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nation*. 
The  International  Law  Comml**lon  will  once 
more  devote  nearly  It*  whole  session  this 
year  to  revising  Its  reconunendations  on  there 
subjects  in  tbe  light  of  comment*  It  has 
received  during  the  year  from  the  member 
nations.  Its  finalized  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  this  fall,  and 
the  subject  1*  already  on  the  General  As- 
sembly's calendar  for  consideration  this  year. 
There  It  will  go  to  committee  for  study,  dis- 
cussion, and  possible  alteration  before  it 
finally  comes  to^he  floor  of  General  Assem- 
bly for  debate.    ■ 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  normal  ways 
by  which  independent  and  free  peoples  work 
out  problems  of  relations  among  themselves 
and  mutually  reach  conclusions  that  are 
mutually  agreeable  and  practical  In  opera- 
tion. 

This  Is  not.  however,  the  way  the  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Jurists  has  acted  on 
this  subject  which  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  and  to  the  world. 
The  Council,  under  the  charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  1*  supposed 
to  work  as  a  serious,  technical  body.  Tet  it 
adopted  a  resolution  advancing  far-reaching 
legal  pronouncementa  on  vital  social,  eco- 
nomic, scientific  and  defense  Interests  of 
nations,  upon  which  as  legally  trained  per- 
son* the  del^ates  were  not  even  qualified  to 
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•pMk.  with  TtrtwOly  no  analyaU.  no  study 
and  no  dlacuiakm. 

Th«  United  States  and  other  delegatlona 
ralMd  baalc  questions  regarding  the  contents 
of  the  resolution,  but  Its  proponents  chosa 
not  to  reply  to  those  points  or  otherwlae  Jus- 
tify their  proposals. 

The  resolution  was  drafted  to  support  the 
thesis  of  a  few  Latin  American  countries 
which  have  evidenced  a  desire  to  claim  large 
areas  of  the  high  seas  as  part  of  their  sov- 
ereign territory.  Such  claims  are  without 
precedent  In  International  law  since  the  17th 
century. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  protested 
these  claims  and  actions  under  them  as 
clearly  outside  the  bounds  of  international 
law.  These  countries  have  rejected  our  otfer 
to  take  the  Issues  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  snd  are  now  trylxxg  to  Impose  upon 
the  United  States  new  rules  of  law  which  will 
back  up  their  extravagant  claims  of  300  mllss 
or  more. 

There  was  not  even  any  suggestion  In  the 
resolution  that  the  rights  of  other  nations 
under  long-established  principles  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  must  be  respected.  The 
application  of  this  Idea  would  result  In  chaos 
In  such  areas  as  the  Caribbean,  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Qulf  of  Panama,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  North  Sea.  the  seas  off  southeast 
Asia,  and  other  areas  of  the  world  where  pro- 
jections of  territorial  boundaries  might  over- 
lap. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  profoundly  disturbed 
not  only  by  the  substance  of  this  resolution 
but  by  the  log-rolling  tactics  which  were 
used  to  put  It  across.  It  disturbs  our  very 
faith  In  the  long-established  precedents  of 
relations  among  the  Republics  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  must  only  hope  that  the  parent 
organization  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  will  take  such  actions  as  are  re- 
quired to  correct  the  behavior  of  Its  tech- 
nical agency  In  order  that  faith  In  the  OA3 
Itself  will  not  be  further  shaken. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  February  28.  1956.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  97)  for  the 
relief  of  Barbara  D.  Colthurst.  Pedro  P. 
Dagamac.  and  Edith  Kahler. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  are  no  further  statements 
Senators  may  wish  to  make  at  this  time. 
I  desire  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  But  before  I  do  so.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  all  Sen- 
ators may  be  on  notice. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  we  are  now  working  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  what  we  have  come  to  call  the 
farm  problem.  The  administration,  un- 
derstandably, does  not  exactly  put  it 


that  way.  The  President  instead  says 
that  our  farmers  are  not  now  sharing 
In  the  general  prosperity. 

Some  of  my  Texas  farm  friends  put 
It  more  directly:  They  say  they  have 
been  "Bensonized." 

Whatever  it  is  called.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  there  and  it  is  unmistakable.  Since 
January  1953.  farm  prices  have  fallen 
from  94  percent  of  parity  to  82  percent 
of  parity.  Prices  received  for  crops  and 
livestock  have  dropped  14  percent.  Net 
income  of  farmers  has  fallen  from  S14 
billion  in  1952  to  $10.3  biUioo  in  1955. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
acted characteristically  to  these  facts. 
At  first  it  was  denied  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  farm  problem.  It  was 
said  those  who  talk  of  a  farm  depression 
are  misinformed.  Then,  after  acknowl- 
edgment that  such  a  situation  exists,  the 
trouble  was  said  to  have  been  inherited 
from  the  previous  administration.  Then 
it  was  blamed  on  surplus,  on  incentives, 
on  labor  unions,  and  then,  incredibly, 
on  the  farmers  themselves. 

It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  there 
are  just  too  many  small  fanners,  that 
many  of  them  are  simply  not  operating 
eflttciently.  This.  then,  was  the  theory 
of  natural  selection — a  sort  of  survival  of 
the  fittest  code. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  plenty  of  "fit- 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  Texas,  and 
many  of  them  are  just  barely  surviving. 
A  friend  of  mine  writes  from  south  Texas 
that  80  percent  of  the  ranch  people  are 
not  making  operating  expenses — that  all 
hog  raisers  lost  money  in  1955. 

My  friend  in  south  Texas  sends  along 
these  lines  which  are  currently  going 
the  rounds  of  tlie  country  stores  aud 
gatepost  sessions.  They  say  of  the  Ben- 
son farm  program: 

A  fake  and  a  phoney, 
A  failure  and  a  fuss. 
A  fraud  on  the  farmer. 
And  flexes  only  one  way. 

And  that  one  way.  Mr.  President,  is 
down. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  a 
farm  bill,  which  has  been  disciissed  for 
several  days.  Many  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  anxious  to  vote  on  the  bilL 
Some  are  ready  to  vote  today,  while  oth- 
ers are  not  ready  to  vote  this  week. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  vote  on  next  Monday.  I  have 
been  informed  that  consent  will  not  be 
given  to  vote  on  Monday  or  on  Tuesday. 
However,  I  believe  the  record  should 
show  that  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
minority  leader  I  am  submittitig  a  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  effective  on  Monday.  March  5.  the 
limitations  on  debate  shall  start  to  run. 
Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
minority  leader  I  submit  a  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  I 
ask  that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to 
read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  u  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered,  That,  sffectlvt  on  Monday.  March 

5.  1956.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
btisiness,  during  the  further  consideration 


of  th*  bill  (S.  S18S)  to  provide  an  Improved 
farm  program,  debate  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be 
squally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader:  Frovided,  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amoidment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him:  ProvidrA  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  ths 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  when  no  further 
amendment  Is  to  be  proposed,  the  amend- 
ments adopted  shall  be  deemed  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  read  the  third  time; 
that  a  motion  shsll  then  be  In  order  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Hou?e  bill  12,  an  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1M9,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  price  supports  for  basic  commodities  and 
milk,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  which  mo- 
tion the  same  limitation  of  debate  shall 
apply  as  In  the  ca;e  of  any  other  motion 
or  amendment:  tliat  In  the  event  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  House  bill  Is  agreed  to.  It 
shall  then  be  deemed  to  be  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clauss 
and  m  lieu  thereof  Inserting  the  provUlons 
of  Senate  blU  3183  as  amended;  that  the 
smendment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  engrossed 
and  the  House  bill  as  amended  read  the  third 
time. 

Ordered  further.  That  In  the  event  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  blU  Is  not  agreed  to,  the  Senate 
shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  Anal  passage  of  the  Senat« 
bill:  otherwise  It  shall  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  House  bill,  debate  on  either  of 
which  shall  be  Hmlted  to  4  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  ma^ 
Jority  and  minority  leaders,  respectively: 
Provided.  That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  psAsage  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Hotise  bill,  as  the  case  may  be,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  or  Senators  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal  with  respect  to  the  Senate 
bill. 

Ordered  further.  That  In  the  event  of  the 
passage  of  the  House  bill  as  amended.  Sen- 
site  bill  8183  shall  be  deemed  to  be  post- 
poned Indefinitely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-coi\sent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
think  anything  In  the  way  of  legislation 
is  more  important  than  Is  the  farm  bilL 

1  have  consulted  with  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators in  regard  to  the  debate  to  take  place 
on  this  issue,  and  I  know  it  ia  physically 
impossible  to  complete  the  debate  by  next 
Monday  and  agree  to  any  such  unani- 
mous-consent request  as  the  one  pro- 
posed. 

Fm-  example.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
discussion  of  one  topic  in  connection  with 
the  bill,  namely,  the  problems  of  the 
wheat  farmer,  will  take  probably  all  of 

2  days,  because  there  happens  to  be  a 
group  of  us  who  intend  to  make  a  very 
detailed  record  in  regard  to  the  plight 
of  the  wheat  farmers.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  if  a  two-price  plan  is  sound 
for  some  commodities  it  is  particularly 
sound  for  wheat.  We  believe  it  offers 
the  wheat  farmers  the  best  hope,  if  not 
the  only  hope,  of  remaining  economically 
solvent  in  the  period  immediately  ahead. 
I  think,  important  as  it  is.  we  should 
have  as  early  a  vote  as  a  complete  record 
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will  permit,  bat  a^eeing  on  next  Mon- 
day as  the  day  for  voting  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  great  tragedy  which  has  struck  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  today,  and  be- 
cause of  which  we  all  grieve,  makes  it 
necessary  for  us  to  rearrange  our  sched- 
ule somewhat,  llierefore,  I  reluctantly 
feel  it  necessary  to  object  to  the  sug- 
gested early  date  for  a  vote.  I  would 
accept  a  unanimous-concent  agreement 
to  vote  on  next  Wecnesday^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  willing  to  strike  out  Monday 
and  insert  Wednesday.  March  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  uiumimous-consent  re- 
quest as  modified? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry  to  projx)und^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Setiator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yesterday  I  submitted  an 
amendment  which  it  designed  to  prevent 
any  increase  in  the  price  of  power  by 
any  governmental  a»:ency  over  the  prices 
now  in  effect,  for  a  period  of  18  months 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
What  I  should  like  to  ask  is  whether  there 
is  any  provision  in  the  unanimous-con- 
sent asreement  that  would  prevent  my 
amendment  being  in  order  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  ask  tlie  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand,  the  Senator's 
amendment  deals  with  REA  projects; 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  deals  with  the  price  of 
electric  power  to  the  REA  cooperatives. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
sufBciently  informed  on  all  the  details  to 
know  whether  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklal-ioma  would  be  ger- 
mane. Would  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  care  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  germane  to  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  doubt  that  tt 
would  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  So  far  as 
the  majority  leader  is  concerned,  and,  I 
hope,  the  minority  leader,  I  should  be 
Willing  to  modify  the  asreement  to  except 
specifically  this  one  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  greatly  appreci- 
ate that,  and  on  that  basis  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  raise  a  question  on  that  point.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator's  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  be 
germane.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  him 
that  during  the  cotisideration  of  the  im- 
portant legislative  proposal  now  before 
the  Senate  there  is  no  desire  to  prevent 
any  amendment  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter,  but  the  provision  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  relative  to  ger- 
maneness Is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  wide-open  field  day  after 
the  agreement  has  been  entered  into. 


I  wonder,  in  view  of  those  circum- 
stances, if  the  Senator  would  not  feel  that 
It  would  be  better  iu>t  to  have  obviously 
nongermane  amendments  excepted. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  best  way  to  ascer- 
tain whether  It  is  a  germane  amendment 
Is.  first,  to  get  the  advice  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, because  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  other  side  of  the  question.  We 
are  dealing  with  economic  problems  of 
American  farmers,  and  vital  to  their 
problems  is  not  only  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity, but  the  assurance  that  REA's  are 
going  to  be  able  to  expand  and  grow 
because  of  having  reasonably  cheap 
power.  I  take  the  position  that  when 
we  are  dealing  with  a  farm  bill  which 
has  to  do  with  economic  problems  of  the 
farmers,  the  Kerr  amendment  is  ger- 
mane, because  what  happens  to  the 
REA's  will  infiuence  greatly  the  economic 
standards  of  our  farmers. 

Before  we  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  amendment  is  nongermane.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  Parliamentarian  thinks  about  it,  be- 
cause I  respectfully  submit  that  an 
amendment  which  deals  with  electric 
rates  which  the  REA's  will  have  to  pay 
for  power  ts  germane  to  a  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  exception  would  be 
proper  as  suggested.  However,  the  Chair 
holds  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  not  germane. 
Mr.  KERR.  I  respectfully  ask  the 
sponsors  of  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  exempt  my  amend- 
ment from  exclusion.  I  do  not  seek  to 
ask  them  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
simply  do  not  wish  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  one  day.  and  then,  under  the 
terms  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment entered  on  the  next  day.  to  have 
consideration  of  the  amendment  ex- 
cluded. 

Mr.  ELLENtJER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  prevent  for  a  period  of 
18  months  any  increase  by  any  govern- 
mental agency  in  existing  rates  or 
charges  which  are  made  for  power  sold 
or  delivered  to  rural-electric  coopera- 
tives. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  could  not  this 
matter  be  handled  in  the  regular  way? 
This  is  a  subject  which  normally  would 
be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  That  committee 
has  not  heard  any  evidence  on  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
introduce  a  bill  designed  to  correct  what- 
ever evil  he  thinks  exists,  I  will,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  give  him  assur- 
ance that  I  shall  proceed  to  hold  hear- 
ings as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  do  that.  The  situation 
developed  in  this  manner.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  advised  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  that  the  Department 
was  about  to  file  a  request  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  for  the  cfmfirma- 
tlon  of  an  increase  of  about  40  percent 
in  the  rates  charged  to  rural  electric 
cooperatives    in    the    Southwest    area. 


Joint  hearings  on ;  the  subject  are  now 
in  progress  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Coounittee  On  Public  Works  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  of  the  two  similar 
committees  of  the  House. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  after  the 
hearings  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
eventually  will  aeree  to  permit  Congress 
to  have  enough  time  in  which  to  study 
the  matter  adequately  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  action  which  would 
forestall  the  increase.  But  as  to  the 
amendment,  the  Department  has  agreed 
only  t3  a  postponement  of  about  6  weeks 
from  this  date. 

All  the  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  set  a  date  and  provide  that  while  the 
hearings  were  being  held  and  the  pro- 
F>osed  legislation  was  being  considered  by 
the  committee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  increase  in  rates 
would  not  be  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible for  a  bill  embodying  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  be 
considered  and  passed  within  6  weeks' 
time? 

Mr.. KERR.  I  have  grave  doubt  that 
such  action  could  be  obtained  in  6  weelis' 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  give  assur- 
ance that  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  report  a  bill 
within  the  next  2  weeks,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident the  House  committee  could  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  object  to  the  consideration  of 
my  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  objecting ;  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  issues  covered  by  the  pend- 
ing bill.  I  fear  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  might 
complicate  matters  on  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill;  the  farm  problem  is  urgent 
and  our  farmers  need  immediate  reUef. 
The  Agriculture  Committee  does  not 
have  much  information  about  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  seeks  to  do. 
The  committee  does  not  know  all  the 
issues  involved.  The  committee  has  not 
had  any  hearings  on  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal. I  feel  it  would  be  i>est  to  let  the 
Senate  consider  the  matter  in  the  form 
of  separate  legislation  on  which  hearings 
had  been  held. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  Chair  has  ruled  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then,  upon  the  assur- 
ance of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that  if  the 
matter  shall  be  introduced  as  a  bill,  its 
consideration  will  be  expedited  in  his 
committee,  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  tmanimous- 
consent  agreement  as  modified? 

Mr.  MAGl^USON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  several  Senators  who  are  vi- 
tally interested,  not  only  in  the  passage 
of  the  bill  as  such,  but  especially  in  a 
section  of  the  bill,  namely,  section  307, 
which  deals  with  maritime  tnatters  and 
would  effect  the  virtual  repeal  of  a  mari- 
time law  which  requires,  on  government - 
financed  cargoes,  that  at  least  50  percent 
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of  the  cargoes  shall  be  shipped  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms. 

This  section,  as  I  understand,  was 
placed  in  the  bill  without  hearings  hav- 
ing been  held  on  it.  It  Is  a  maritime 
matter.  The  section  would  exempt  from 
the  application  of  Public  Law  664,  83d 
Congress.  2d  session,  shipments  of 
agricultural  products  financed  by  the 
taxpayers  and  thus  would  vitally  affect 
the  American  merchant  marine.  It  may 
have  some  importance  in  the  bill,  but  is 
of  minor  importance  to  agriculture  com- 
pared to  the  importance  it  bears  to  the 
entire  American  merchant  marine. 

Much  has  been  said  about  germane- 
ness. This  is  a  subject  which  affects  the 
entire  American  merchant  marine. 
Hearings  should  be  held  upon  it.  It  is 
true  that  a  similar  provision  was  in- 
cluded on  the  floor  in  foreign  aid  bills 
on  several  occasions,  but  hearings  had 
been  held  on  the  50-50  provision  when 
it  was  made  permanent.  I  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  many  occasions  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter. 

I  do  not  think  the  provision  belongs 
In  the  farm  bill.  It  is  a  matter  which 
is  very  important  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  to  those  of  us  who 
have  a  deep  Interest  In  the  maintenance 
of  the  American  flag  on  the  seas.  We 
are  having  enough  trouble  keeping  our 
flag  on  the  seas  now. 

Many  Senators  will  want  to  talk  at 
some  length  on  this  subject.  I  know  I 
would.  I  would  not  want  to  be  limited 
by  such  a  restriction  as  the  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement  sets 
forth.  I  had  hoped  we  might  come  to 
some  agreement  on  the  matter,  because 
I  too  am  interested  in  the  agricultural 
bill:  but  an  amendment  which  I  would 
propose  would  permit  the  question  in- 
volved in  section  307  to  be  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  rightfully  should  con- 
sider it.  That  committee  would  hold 
hearings  and  let  all  who  are  interested 
appear  before  the  committee,  so  that 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  again  to 
determine  and  reevaluate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter  to  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  also  to  ascertain 
whether  it  affects  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem at  all. 

I  assiu-e  the  Senate — and  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  other  members 
of  the  committee — that  hearings  would 
be  held  very  promptly.  A  bill  dealing 
especially  with  maritime  problems  could 
then  be  reported  to  the  Senate.  Some 
modlflcatlons  of  the  present  law  might 
be  needed. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  subject. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  American 
exports  today  are  carried  In  ships  flying 
foreign  flags.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
less  than  20  percent  of  our  cargoes,  only 
that  portion  of  them,  which  are  Oovem- 
ment-flnanced. 

This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  our 
merchant  marine.  Two  nations  in 
Europe  in  particular  are  maritime  coun- 
tries. That  is  flne.  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  seeking  our  commerce,  but  they  have 
been  using  the  50-50  law  as  a  lever  to 
promote  their  own  intel-ests. 

This  cargo  preference  provision  Is  not 
mandatory;  it  is  flexible.    No  one  has 


said  it  should  be  enforced  on  a  ship-by- 
shlp  or  month-by-month  basis.  We 
have  merely  said  that  every  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  to  achieve  the  50-50 
balance:  otherwise  the  American  flag 
will  disappear  from  the  seas.  Today  we 
are  doing  relatively  little  to  keep  our 
merchant  marine  alive.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  subsidize  it.  The 
more  cargo  that  is  taken  away,  the  more 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Oovcriunent 
to  subsidize  to  keep  our  merchant  marine 
from  disaster. 

EKiring  World  War  IT,  the  American 
merchant  marine  hauled  overseas  95.6 
percent  of  all  military  cargoes.  The 
merchant  marine  is  actually  our  fourth 
arm  of  defense.  It  is  Just  as  important 
as  any  other  service.  But  to  Include 
section  307  In  the  bill  would  be  to  cripple 
our  merchant  marine  while  we  were  en- 
gaged in  an  honest  effort  to  solve  our 
agricultural  problem.  I  think  the  hear- 
ings will  show  that  this  provision  will  not 
help  the  agricultural  problem.  But  all 
we  seek  is  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  question  again.  Perhaps  It  would 
be  desirable  to  modify  the  provision  to 
some  extent. 

In  my  State,  the  British  saw  fit  to 
apply  the  law  to  reefer  ships  and  to  per- 
ishable commodities.  Some  fruit  Is  ex- 
ported from  our  State.  The  American 
merchant  marine  does  not  have  reefer 
ships  which  call  at  Pacific  coast  ports. 
The  law  should  not  have  applied  at  all. 
Perhaps  It  should  be  amended  to  take 
care  of  perishables,  or  to  provide  that 
in  the  case  of  strategic  materials  from  all 
over  the  world  inbound  cargoes  shall  be 
hauled,  in  some  fixed  proportion,  in 
American  bottoms.  But  those  are  ques- 
tions which  should  be  explored  by  those 
who  have  experience  in  merchant- 
marine  matters.  Of  course,  we  are  In- 
terested In  agricultural  problems,  but 
no  hearings  were  held  on  this  phase  of 
the  bill.  The  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  bill  toward  the  end  of  Its  considera- 
tion, when  the  bill  was  being  marked 
up.  I  think  It  is  a  subject  which  should 
be  examined. 

I  am  sure  many  S?nators — I  person- 
ally know  of  15  or  20  Senators — would 
want  to  know  something  about  what 
would  happen  If  section  307  should  be 
kept  m  the  bill. 

So.  unless  we  can  agree  on  this  matter 
in  some  respect.  I  am  sure  I  shall  have 
to  object  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  1  have  not  con- 
ferred with  other  Senators  as  to  how 
much  time  they  may  want,  but  after  I 
do,  perhaps  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  can  be  modified. 
We  think  .section  307  is  a  very,  very  im- 
portant provision. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  remind  my  distinguished  and  be- 
loved friend  from  Washington  that  It  is 
proposed  to  provide  4  hours'  debate  on 
the  bill.  All  of  those  4  hours  could  be 
yielded.  Usually,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
time  Is  yielded  back.  All  of  the  time 
could  be  yielded  on  any  amendment  at 
any  time. 

So  far  as  the  majority  leader  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  be  glad  to  bear  In  mind 


the  Senator's  need  for  extra  time,  and 
to  agree  here  and  now  to  yield  him  a 
portion  of  the  2  hours  the  majority 
leader  would  control  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  for  use  on  an 
amendment.  In  addition  to  that,  I 
know  the  Seruitor  is  very  reasonable  and 
fair,  and  I  know  he  has  not  had  time  to 
confer  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  did  not  know 
this  provision  was  in  the  bill  until  the 
last  minute,  or  we  would  have  appeared 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
blaming  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  is  perfectly  will- 
ing, if  It  Is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  to  provide  3  hours  on  this 
particular  amendment — If  our  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  California,  would  go 
along  with  the  suggestion — in  addition 
to  yielding  a  portion  of  the  4  hours  on 
the  bill. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  If  this  provision  la 
kept  In  the  bill.  I  shall  speak  at  some 
length  on  the  subject.  I  shall  review 
the  history  of  the  merchant  marine,  be- 
cause the  provision  would  be  a  great 
blow  to  the  American  merchant  marine. 
I  should  like  to  help  in  dealing  with  the 
agricultural  problem,  but  I  think  we  can 
do  it  m  a  different  way.  All  that  Is  nec- 
essary Is  to  agree  to  let  the  matter  be 
considered.  We  would  bring  back  a  bill 
on  the  subject  after  hearings.  Perhaps 
there  Is  a  need  to  modify  the  law. 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  desired  to  a.<dc  the 
Senator  froin  Washincton  .f  he  remem- 
bered that  .«ome  time  last  July,  the  1st 
or  2d  day  following  the  Illness  of  the 
able  majority  leader,  a  bill  affecting  the 
merchant  marine  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wanted  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  the  cargo  preference  pro- 
vision. Everyone  was  advising  me  not 
to  offer  such  an  amendment  from  the 
floor.  Although  con.'-iderable  embarrass- 
ment was  caused  to  those  who  felt  the 
amendment  should  be  presented,  it  was 
not  offered  because  it  was  felt  agricul- 
ture oukht  to  have  a  chance.  Nothing 
happened.  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  Case  I  joined  in  a  bill  which 
would  do  what  was  contemplated  by 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  secUon  307  is 
deleted  from  the  bill,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  can 
take  up  the  subject  and  hold  hearings  on 
that  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Nothing  was  said 
until  the  provision  went  into  the  agri- 
cultural bill,  and  It  went  into  the  bill 
by  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
There  is  a  limit  as  to  how  far  we  can  go 
to  help  the  American  merchant  marine. 
I  think  it  Is  right  to  help  It.  I  have 
voted  to  help  It  time  after  time,  but  when 
it  gets  to  the  point  where  assisting  it 
cripples  the  agricultural  program,  that  is 
going  too  far. 

As  I  recall,  restriction  contained  in  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  went  Into  the  act  by  a 
floor  amendment.  The  S -nator  from 
Washington   proposed   a   floor   amend- 
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ment  without  any  hearings  being  heW. 
We  propose  the  same  thing,  in  return. 
What  is  wrong  with  that?  The  Lord 
giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  ripht. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
wrong.  We  did  not  get  a  chance  to  pro- 
test an  amendment  tliat  was  proposed 
from  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  flrst  aid  measure  amendments  were 
proposed  from  the  floor,  because  of  the 
plight  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  I  had  appeared  before  the 
committee.  Senator  Tom  Connally 
said.  "We  will  let  you  offer  the  amend- 
-ftncnt  on  the  floor  and  we  will  accept  it." 
Amendments  were  usually  accepted  by 
him  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. \nhcn  the  early  bills  on  the  sub- 
ject were  considered.  Amendments 
were  added  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
that  manner.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  BuTLEBl  later  Introduced  a 
bill  to  make  Uic  law  permanent.  We 
had  long  hearings.  The  propoEal  was 
approved  unanimously  by  our  commit- 
tee, and  the  law  was  made  permanent. 

Section  307  of  the  pending  bill  would 
virtually  repeal  the  permanent  law.  It 
docs  not  repeal  the  riders  put  Into  the 
law  by  amendments  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  look  at  the  provision.  I  do  not 
think  it  repeals  the  permanent  law. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 
Mr.  ANDEP.SON.  It  repeals  It  as  to 
certain  atrricultural  commodities,  and 
they  are  very  limited. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  However,  it 
is  directed  to  the  peimanent  law.  which 
was  enacted  after  hearings.  We  think 
that  if  a  permanent  law  Is  to  be  modi- 
fled  or  changed,  after  long  hearings 
had  preceded  Its  enactment,  we  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  have  hearings  to  look 
into  the  question. 

Mr.  ANDEFtSON.  I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  If  he  could  see  his  way  clear  to  ac- 
cept the  proposal  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  it  could  be  that  there 
would  not  be  as  much  opposition  as  the 
Senator  mi(;ht  think  to  striking  out  the 
section  and  holding  hearings.  But  I  do 
not  believe  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment should  be  held  up  on  that  basis 
alone.  I  think  we  should  go  along  and 
trust  our  majority  and  minority  leaders. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  desire  to  make  my 
position  clear.  I  am  just  as  much  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  as  is  any  other  Sena- 
tor, but  many  Senators  are  also  Inter- 
ested In  the  American  merchant  marine. 
I  do  not  want  to  hold  up  anything.  I 
ask  the  simple  Justice  of  having  hearings 
on  so  imix>rtant  a  matter. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  point  of  view  that  this  partic- 
ular section  should  not  be  in  the  bill 
without  hearings  having  been  held,  but 
I  hope  the  Senator  wiU  not  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  as  pro- 
posed. As  the  Senator  knows,  if  he  felt 
himself  pressed  for  time  and  found  he 


could  not  complete  his  remarks,  he 
would  have  an  opportunity,  tmder  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  to  offer 
an  additional  amendment  to  take  care 
of  any  time  he  needed.  I  do  not  think 
the  matter  will  require  as  much  discus- 
sion as  perhaps  the  Senator  is  fearful  it 
will  take. 

If  the  Senator  would  be  happier  to 
have  3  hours  instead  of  2  hours  pro- 
vided on  this  particular  amendment, 
perhaps  that  could  be  done,  although  I 
should  disUke  to  see  us  begin  to  modify 
the  proposed  agreement  by  e.xcepting 
various  amendments.  We  are  in  a 
pcsition  where  obviously  the  Senr\tor  is 
entirely  within  his  rights  in  making  his 
objection. 

I  believe  the  Senator,  who  has  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  the  subject,  could 
present  his  facts  and  be  more  successful 
in  making  friend.s  for  his  proposal 
within  a  2-hour  period,  with  such  time 
adjustments  as  could  be  made,  than  he 
could  as  a  result  of  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion. I  say  that  as  one  who  happens  to 
believe  this  paiticular  section  should 
not  CO  In  the  bill  without  adequate 
hearings  being  held  before  the  proper 
committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  alone  in 
the  viev.'  I  take.  I  speak  for  myself  and 
other  Senators  who  are  not  now  present 
on  the  floor,  but  who  happen  to  think 
this  is  a  vital  matter.  I  refer  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  from  California, 
and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  on  numerous  occasions 
the  50  percent  proposal  has  gone  into 
the  law  by  a  very  substantial  majority. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  other  Senators  interested  in  the 
matter  would  wish  to  speak.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  think  I  could  present 
my  statemerit  In  a  couple  of  hours,  be- 
cause when  the  Senate  is  informed.  I 
believe  it  will  see  what  a  serious  effect 
section  307  would  have  on  the  American 
merchant  marine.  It  may  be  the  hear- 
ings will  show  that  this  section  will  help 
agriculture.  But  when  we  weigh  the 
two  in  the  balance,  I  do  not  think  any 
fair-minded  person  would  favor  such 
treatment  of  our  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Washington  will  yield 
to  me.  I  may  also  point  out  that  the 
proposed  limitation  of  debate  will  not 
begin  to  run  until  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  was  the  point. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Therefore,  the 
able  Senator  from  Washington  and 
other  Senators  to  whMn  he  has  re- 
ferred will  have  ample  time  between 
tomorrow  and  next  Wednesday  to  make 
adequately  plain  the  great  dangers,  as 
he  and  other  Senators  may  see  them, 
in  connection  with  having  a  provision 
of  this  kind  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  OI/LAHOKEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  O'hLABOKEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  add  a  statement  at  fact  which 
I  think  possibly  may  change  the  situa- 
tion. F^or  myself.  I  feel  that  we  should 
not  now  enter  into  an  agreement  to  limit 


debate.  This  morning — and  at  the  first 
opportunity,  I  may  say — the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu-e  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report. 
He  was  accompanied  by  members  of  his 
staff.  He  testified  in  a  very  interesting 
and  informative  manner  in  re.^pcct  to  the 
problems  of  agriculture. 

During  the  discussion  there,  I  ad- 
dressed several  questions  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  and  I  as^Ltd  him  to 
prepare  some  amendments  to  this  bill. 
One  of  the  questions  I  addressed  to  him 
was  based  upon  tiie  fact  that  President 
Eisenhower,  in  his  mej>sage  on  agricul- 
ture to  the  United  States  Congress,  had 
specifically  asked  for  repeal  of  the  pro- 
vision of  PubUe  Law  48Q  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress which  confines  the  sale  of  surplus 
commodities  to  friendly  countries. 

Senators  who  may  have  liad  the  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  Secretary  Dulles 
when  he  participated  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  program  of  last  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  who  may  since  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  his  speech,  may  re- 
call that  he  said  that  in  Russia,  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had 
told  the  Soviet  gathering  of  the  other 
day  that  in  Russia  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  foodstuffs  and,  I  think,  of  fiber.  The 
Secretary  quoted  at  great  length  the 
language  used  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  re- 
ferring to  the  shortage  of  food  supplies 
in  RiLssia.  If  the  Secretary  of  State 
finds  that  to  be  a  fact,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  found  It  wise 
to  insert  in  his  message  to  Congress  a 
request  for  repeal  of  this  section,  which 
confines  such  trade  to  friendly  countries, 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
laid  Ijefore  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Therefore.  I  requested  Secretary  Ben- 
son to  have  prepared  an  amendment 
which  would  prevent  abuse  of  the  sale  of 
our  surplus  food  commodities  in  Russia, 
although  at  the  moment  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  think  of  a  method  by  which  such 
sales  could  be  made  a  matter  of  abuse. 
The  President  sent  to  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage reriarding  ways  of  building  peace 
with  atomic  energy.  I  think  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  not  now 
undertake  to  study  any  amendment 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
might  send  here  at  my  request. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  add  that  the 
amendment  was  included  In  Senate  bill 
2949  v.'hen  it  was  introduced  approxi- 
mately 6  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    That  Is  correct; 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  so  stated. 
Mr.    AIKEN.    It   was   a   very   short 
amendment,  and  was  included  in  that 
bilL    However,  it  was  stricken  out  in  the 
committee. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  understand. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.  President,  mill 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  s^eld  to  me? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAm).    I  think  that  in  its 
consideration  of  this  matter,  the  Senate 
must  remember  that  18  years  ago.  when 
Adolf   Hitler   was  preparing  Germany 
for  its  aggressive  operations,  be  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  the  German  peo- 
ple had  to  choose  between  guns  and 
batter;  and  he  stressed  the  importance, 
for  their  pmpose,  of  obtaining  guns. 
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If  the  same  doctrine  is  followed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  I  think  we  miist  be  care- 
ful to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  fur- 
nishing the  Russians  with  the  butter 
while  they  are  making  the  guns — that  is 
to  say.  various  types  of  armaments — 
for  such  a  course  would  enable  them  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  preparations 
to  destroy  the  free  world,  while  we  were 
busy  supplying  them  and  other  coun- 
tries with  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  completely 
agree.  Nevertheless.  I  think  we  should 
look  Into  the  matter,  particularly  since 
the  amendment — which  In  my  judg- 
ment should  be  offered — should  contain 
a  provision  to  make  certain  that  there 
would  not  be  a  substitution  of  guns  for 
butter,  but.  Instead,  that  there  would  be 
a  substitution  of  butter  for  guns. 

But  I  must  point  out  that  it  was  re- 
Tealed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  (Mr. 
McClellan  ) ,  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
last  week,  that  some  of  our  allies  are  now 
shipping  copper  wire  and  other  strategic 
materials  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  are 
refusing  to  tell  the  United  States  what 
they  are  doing,  basing  their  refusal  on 
the  ground  that  such  disclosure  would  be 
against  public  Interest,  although  the 
facts  in  regard  to  such  shipments  of 
strategic  metals  by  Britain  and  perhaps 
other  nations  have  been  freely  published 
in  the  trade  papers  of  Enjland.  and  thus 
we  obtain  our  information  circuitously. 
while  the  State  Department,  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  Jr.,  has  refused  to 
supply  the  Senate  committee  with  the 
information. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  further 
tome? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  my  understanding 
is.  not  that  the  State  Department  refused 
to  furnish  certain  information  to  the 
committee,  but  that  the  matter  at  issue 
related  to  the  working  papers.  I  think 
there  has  been  testimony  as  to  the 
amount  of  copper  wire  so  shipiped.  I 
can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  it  has  not  made  sense  to  me  to  have 
copper  wire,  which  could  readily  be 
changed  into  shell  casings,  soing  into  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  quantities  in  which 
it  apparently  has  been  going  there,  when 
our  Government  Itself  does  not  permit 
such  shipments  of  copper  to  be  made. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  My  point  now  is 
simply  that  the  question  is  of  such  mo- 
mentous importance  that  we  should  look 
into  it.  The  President  recommended 
such  a  provision,  and  it  was  included  in 
the  bill  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
suggested.  It  has  been  stricken  from 
the  bill  by  the  committee.  So  far  as 
I  know,  there  have  been  no  minority 
views  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
committee  in  regard  to  the  provision;  in 
other  words.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  it. 

But  now  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  said  publicly,  by  referring  to  the 
quotation  from  Mr.  Khrushchev,  that  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  there  is  a  short- 
age of  food,  let  us  find  out  about  it.  and 
see  whether  there  ia  a  practicable 
method  of  using  for  peaceful  purposes 
the  bread  and  the  beef  and  the  butter 


which  we  can  produce  in  such  abundant 
quantities. 

Mr.  KNOWLwAND.    If  such  commerce 
can  be  kept  on  a  peaceful  basis. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Oh.  yes;  of  course. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  And  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  going  to  use  in  heavy  in- 
dustries, for  the  making  of  guided  mis- 
siles, guns,  planes,  tanks,  and  other 
armaments  to  be  used  to  destroy  the  free 
world,  the  workers  who,  except  for  such 
shipments  of  food  to  Russia,  would  have 
to  be  used  in  the  production  of  such 
food. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Of  course.  I  com- 
pletely agree. 

The  other  question  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  was  this:  Ina.^much 
as  the  President  has  expressed  sympathy 
toward  the  family-sized  farm.  wo\ild  the 
Secretary  consider  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  provide  that  the  full 
90-percent  supports  would  be  extended 
to  the  production  from  family-sized 
farms,  farms  operated  by  families,  and 
that  the  flexible  supports  should  be  con- 
fined solely  to  corporate  farms  and  farms 
of  a  thousand  acres  or  more? 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THYE.  I  offered  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Kraduatinu  the  supports  from 
the  small  family  type  farm  to  the  larger 
farms,  providing  that  in  the  case  of  a 
commodity  loan  application  involving 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,  100  percent  sup- 
ports would  be  granted:  and  that  in  the 
case  of  the  lar^e  operators,  making  ap- 
pUcations  for  commodity  loans  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  supix>rts  possibly  not 
in  excess  of  70  percent  of  parity  would 
be  applied.  In  that  manner  we  would 
make  certain  that  the  Treasury  would 
not  underwrite  the  operations  of  some- 
one who  found  it  desirable  to  employ  his 
invested  dollar  in  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  competition 
with  what  are  normally  regarded  sis  the 
small,  family  type  farm. 

If  such  an  amendment  were  studied 
and  considered,  we  might  well  preserve 
and  protect  the  family  type  farm,  and 
not  make  the  Treasury  the  underwriter 
for  the  man  who  wishes  to  use  his  dollars 
in  the  development  and  production  of  an 
agricultural  commodity  of  which  we 
have  a  surplus,  in  direct  com(>etition 
with  the  small  family  type  farm,  oper- 
ated by  a  family  who  are  making  farm- 
ing an  existence,  a  way  of  life.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  was  aware  that 
the  Senator  had  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
imwise  to  limit  debate  at  this  moment, 
while  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
said  he  would  do  certain  things,  is  work- 
ing upon  the  proposed  amendments.  I 
exp)ect  to  receive  some  suggestions  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  debate  shut  off. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  realizes  the 
reason  why  agricultural  legislation 
should  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment:  does  he  not? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  do. 


Mr.  AIKEN.    In  order  that  farm  peo^ 

pie  may  begin  to  receive  the  increaseii 

benefits  which  would  be  derived  from  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,   I  think  that  is  very 

important. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  we  delay,  such  bene- 
fits may  be  lost. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     As  I  understand 
the  request,  it  is  that  the  limitation  on 
debate  begin  next  Wednesday. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     All  I  am  saying 
is  that  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  such 
an  agreement  today.     I  wish  to  see  the 
amendments  from   the  Department  of 
Agriculture  l)efore  I  agree  to  limit  debate. 
Mr.  EI  LENDER.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    When  does  the  Sen- 
ator  expect  'to   receive    those    amend- 
ments? * 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  expect  to  receive 
them  as  soon  as  they  can  be  pre- 
pared. I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  wlio  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  that 
I  will  telephone  the  Secretary's  office 
again  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  state  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, that  the  committee  gave  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  the  proposal  which  he 
is  now  discu«;.sjnR. 

Mr.  O  MAIIONEY.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it. 

Mr.  FIJ.fNDER.  And  the  committee 
voted  it  down.  In  fact,  several  such  pro- 
posals were  made. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  The  committee 
may  have  been  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  we  were.  I 
can  cite  one  reason  why  I  think  we  were 

right 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  I  may  vote  with 
the  Senator.  However,  I  have  not  seen 
the  new  proposals  which  the  Secretary 
has  promised  to  prepare  for  us.  If  he 
does  not  prepare  them,  that  will*be  an- 
other matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  for  consideration, 
I  had  a  time-table  in  mind  which  con- 
templated completion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  this  week.  Now,  because  there  is 
objection  to  limiting  debate,  we  are  being 
asked  to  postpone  action  until  Wednes- 
day of  next  week.  That  means  it  will  be 
a  week  from  tomorrow  before  we  begin 
voting. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  WUl  the  Senate  be 
In  session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Certainly. 
Mr.  OMAHONEY.    Then  the  Senator 
can  raise  the  question  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  made  the  re- 
quest yesterday,  in  the  hope  that  it  could 
b""  agreed  upon  today. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  only  saying 
that  I  hope  we  will  not  limit  debate  until 
we  find  out  the  significance  of  what 
Khrushchev  said,  what  Dulles  said,  and 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said, 
all  o'  which  are  new  developments  since 
the  committee  held  its  meeting. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  were  not  new 
developments.  We  passed  on  those  is- 
sues in  committee.    They  are  not  new. 
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They  have  already  been  presented  to  us 
and  they  were  rejected. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Khrushchev  spoke 
only  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  talking  about 
making  food  available  to  Russia. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEry.  The  Secretary  of 
State  spoke  only  last  Sunday.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  spoke  this  morning 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  speaking  of 
making  food  available  to  Russia. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  know. 

Mr.  ELLE3«IDER.  That  is  the  problem 
the  Senator  presents. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  know,  but  there 
may  be  some  new  aspects  to  the  question 
since  the  Secretary  of  State  made  his 
suggestion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  must  real- 
ize that  if  Russia  wishes  to  buy  food,  she 
can  buy  food  today. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Let  us  look  into 
the  question.  Then  we  shall  know 
whether  we  are  to  continue  to  hold  back 
development  of  arms  in  this  country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  been  digging  up  some  red 
herrings.    Russia  can  buy  food  today. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  so  far  from  the  red-herring  grounds 
that  I  would  not  know  a  red  herring  if 
I  were  to  meet  one.  I  will  take  the  advice 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  on  red 
herring. 

I  am  merely  saying  that  I  shall  object 
to  any  unanimous-consent  agreement 
today. 

STATEMENT  IT  THE  SECmETAUT  OF  AOKICTTLTTmE 
BEFOBE  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC   EEPOET 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a 
statement  made  this  morning,  February 
28,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Most  people  In  the  Nation  are  enjoying 
unprecedented  prosperity.  Unfortunately, 
thU  Is  not  Bo  for  all  farmers  and  farm  peo- 
ple. The  President's  Economic  Report  states : 
"The  first  and  most  pressing  problem  re- 
quiring the  attention  of  the  Congress  is 
the  continued  decline  of  agricultural  in- 
comes." Since  1961,  farm  Income  has  re- 
ceded while  new  hl^ha  have  been  esUb- 
llshed  In  the  nonfarm  economy.  For  sound 
economic  growth,  the  fruits  of  our  amaz- 
ing productivity  must  be  widely  shared.  The 
President's  program  for  a(?rlculture.  If  adopt- 
ed shortly,  will  substantially  strengthen  the 
opportunities  for  our  farm  people  to  share  In 
the  ever-rising  standard  of  living  which  our 
national  capabilities  provide.  It  will  help 
add  new  vigor  to  sound  economic  growth. 

THE  CT7EKENT  ACalCtTLTTTaAL  BTrUATION 

Heavy  supplies  depress  farm  prices 
The  huge  surplus  and  our  high  level  of 
output  levy  a  heavy  and  growing  burden  on 
our  farm  and  ranch  people.  Our  economists 
estimate  that  the  huge  surplxises  reduced 
farm  Income  In  1965  by  the  staggering  sum 
of  more  than  92  blUlon.  This  la  nearly  20 
percent  of  net  farm  Income. 


Most  ot  agriculture  Is  staggering  under 
the  accumulation  of  the  greatest  surplus  of 
farm  commodities  in  the  Nation's  history. 
Further,  the  current  level  of  production  of 
some  commodities  Is  outrunning  our  markets 
at  this  time  even  at  prices  distinctly  unsatis- 
factory to  farmers.  The  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  this  vast  supply  burden  are 
well  knot(n:  Wartime  price  support  produc- 
tion patterns  maintained  too  long  for  a 
peacetime  economy;  the  explosive  Impact  of 
rapid  technological  changes  on  farm  produc- 
tion: and  the  rising  agricultural  output  In 
other  countries  which  has  limited  our  out- 
lets for' commodities  In  greatest  supply. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  market- 
ing year  last  July.  CCC  Investment  In  farm 
commodities  exceeded  ST  billion — the  equiva- 
lent of  more  than  a  fifth  of  total  farm  mar- 
ketings In  a  year.  On  top  of  record  stocks, 
carried  over  from  previous  years,  farm  out- 
put In  1955  reached  a  new  high,  some  3  per- 
cent larger  than  In  1954.  Crop  yields  rose 
9  percent  from  the  previous  record — a  gain 
In  1  year  equal  to  the  total  gain  of  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years.  In  addition,  the  hog  and 
cattle  cycles  were  concurrently  reaching  their 
peaks  with  record  or  near-record  rates  of 
slaughter.  During  the  first  half  of  I95S, 
prices  received  by  farmers  had  been  fairly 
stable.  The  average  of  all  farm  prices  In 
June  1965  was  at  the  same  level  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  But  under  the  Im- 
pact of  record  output,  the  price  decline, 
which  had  been  under  way  since  1951,  was 
renewed.  Between  June  and  December, 
prices  received  by  farmers  moved  down  8 
percent  on  the  average.  The  sharpest  drop 
came  In  hogs. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  downtrend  in  prices 
has  been  arrested.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment's latest  report  on  agricultural  prices, 
prices  received  by  farmers  In  mid-January 
averaged  slightly  higher  than  In  December. 
The  hog  market,  although  still  low,  has  made 
a  considerable  recovery,  especially  since  mid- 
January. 

High  cost  structure  also  contributes  to  lower 
farm  income 
The  farmer,  with  declining  prices  for  the 
products  he  sells,  faces  a  high  and  un3rleld- 
Ing  cost  structure.     Prices  paid  by  farmers 
In  mid-January  averaged  almost  as  high  as 
a    year    earlier    while    prices    received    were 
down  7  percent.    Further,  this  apparent  sta- 
bility In  farm  costs  Is  misleading.     It  bal- 
ances out  substantial  declines  In  prices  paid 
for  feed  and  feeder  livestock — In  many  In- 
stances purchasi^  by  one  farmer  from  an- 
other— with  widespread  price  Increases  for 
products  purchased  from  Industry,  notably 
motor  vehicles,  farm  machinery  and  building 
materials.    Even  for  food,  the  persistent  In- 
creases in  marketing  costs  have  kept  farm- 
ers, as  well  as  other  consumers,  from  realiz- 
ing much  relief  In  their  food  bills  despite 
declines  In  prices  of  farm  products. 

The  net  result  of  the  tightened  cost-price 
squeeze  in  agriculture  was  a  drop  of  about 
10  percent  In  farm  operators'  total  net  In- 
come in  1955.  Tills  Is  the  aggregate  for  the 
Nation.  In  some  regions,  particularly  the 
Northeast  and  the  Pacific  States,  farm  oper- 
ators' net  Income  was  much  the  same  In 
1955  as  In  1954.  In  large  parts  of  the  South, 
Incomes  were  Improved  In  1955.  The  major 
impact  of  declining  farm  Incomes  came  In 
the  North  Central  and  Mountain  regions. 

On  a  per  capita  basis.  Including  the  In- 
come of  farm  people  from  nonfarm  sources 
as  well  as  farm  Income,  the  decline  from 
1964  to  1966  was  6  percent.  These  reductions 
In  Incomes  of  farmers  and  farm  people  In 
the  past  year  come  on  top  of  other  reductions 
suffered  In  every  year  but  one  since  1947. 
That  one  year  was  1951.  at  the  helfi^t  of  tb* 
Korean  war. 

Agriculture  Is  not  proetrate  and  we  should 
not  forget  that  we  have  had  large  declines 
in  the  past.    For  example.  In  one  year.  1949, 


per  capita  Income  of  farm  people  dropped 
20  percent.  The  total  decline  per  capita 
since  1961  has  been  12  percent.  Further,  de- 
spite this  reduction,  the  average  farm  person 
In  1955  was  about  as  well  off  in  terms  of 
purchasing  power  as  in  1949.  We  can  point 
to  other  Indicators — the  low  rate  of  farm 
foreclosures  In  1955,  the  strong  farm  finan- 
cial position,  the  rising  trend  In  land  values 
to  record  highs — to  show  that  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  stability  remaining  In  agricul- 
ture. But  farm  prices  and  farm  Incomes 
are  too  low.  and  we  must  see  to  It  that 
significant  Improvement  In  the  farmers'  eco- 
nomic position  Is  brought  about  promptly. 
Wartime  Incentives  were  continued  In 
peacetime  with  the  apparent  hope  that  they 
would  protect  farm  Incomes.  Whatever  the 
purpose,  they  have  obviously  failed.  The 
decline  In  farm  Income  from  1951  until  the 
harvest  of  the  1955  crops  occurred  under  the 
old  law.  In  fact,  realized  net  farm  income 
has  declined  every  year  but  one  from  1947  to 
1954.  all  under  the  old  law.  That  one  year 
was  1951.  during  the  Korean  war.  Only  dur- 
ing recent  months  has  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954  begun  to  be  operative. 

Consumption  increasing  steadily,  but  stocks 
continue  to  rise 

The  present  agricultural  situation,  while 
one  of  deep  concern,  has  some  favorable  as- 
pects. The  broad  base  of  consumption  of 
farm  products  has  expanded.  Not  only  Is 
our  population  Increasing  rapidly,  but  food 
consumption  per  person  has  also  shown  a 
significant  Increase  since  1951.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  are  consuming  over  10  percent  more 
food  than  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war. 
This  Is  real  progress  In  developing  peace- 
time uses  for  wartime  production  levels. 
Further,  export  volume  of  United  States  farm 
products,  while  still  unsatisfactory  In  ref- 
lation to  our  potential  In  world  markets,  has 
been  improved  materially  In  the  last  3  years. 
The  volume  of  agricultural  exports  dropped 
almost  30  percent  from  the  fiscal  year  1952  to 
the  fiscal  year  1953.  Since  then  about  half 
of  the  decline  In  export  volume  has  been  re- 
gained. In  the  current  fiscal  year,  even  with 
reduced  demand  from  abroad  for  United 
States  cotton,  we  expect  an  export  volume  In 
total   about   the  same   as   last   year. 

To  a  substantial  extent,  these  gains  In 
expanding  markets,  particularly  foreign  mar- 
kets, refiect  vigorous  programs  of  surplus 
disposal.  In  fiscal  1955  the  CCC  disposed 
of  over  t2  billion  of  price-support  commod- 
ities compared  with  a  half  billion  In  fiscal 
1953.  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  expect 
to  dispose  of  (2.5  blUlon  of  surplus  com- 
modities. 

Despite  aggressive  surplus  disposal  and 
growing  coiisumptlon  of  farm  products,  pro- 
•i^uctlon  of  some  crops  has  continued  out 
of  balance  with  peacetime  needs.  For  each 
bushel  equivalent  sold  out  of  CCC  stocks, 
approximately  one  and  a  half  have  replaced 
It.  The  CCC  Investment  In  Inventory  and  In 
piice-support  operations  by  the  end  of  De- 
cember has  risen  to  $8.7  billion  and  It  may 
well  be  that  the  statutory  authority  of  $12 
bmion  win  need  to  be  raised  during  th« 
current  session  of  Congress. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  marketing  year, 
carryover  stocks  of  wheat  are  expected  to 
exceed  1  billion  bushels.  While  this  Is 
slightly  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  It  Is  still  more  than  enough  to  meet 
prospective  requirements  for  our  product  In 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  a  full 
year.  We  expect  ttiat  the  cotton  carryover 
at  the  end  of  this  season  will  approximate 
14  mUllon  bales,  a  new  high  and  also  more 
than  enough  for  a  ftill  year's  domestic  and 
export  requirements.  The  com  carryover 
wUl  likely  also  exceed  1  blUlon  bushels,  and 
the  carryover  of  other  feed  grains  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  record  high.  Rice  stocks  ar« 
also  at  record  high  leveU  and  Increasing. 
Most  of  these  stocks  wlU  be  held  by  or  under 
loan  to  the  CCC.    The  exception  to  the  rule 
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at  Booanttng  auipluMB  la  that  vtecks  of  food 
tats  and  oils  by  next  fail  will  be  laaa  than 
ball  tboaa  of  3  Tears  prerlous,  reflecting  * 
better  balance  In  butter  production  and  In- 
creaned  dlspcstUon  at  other  (ata  and  olla  tik 
foreign  markets. 

The  President's  farm  pro-am 

It  Is  clear  tliat  the  onrxisb  of  technology 
and  the  productive  potential  of  our  agricul- 
tural community  have  outrun  the  capacity 
of  e::lstlng  farm  programs  to  decisively  and 
realistically  adjust  production  to  present 
market  potentials.  Moreover,  the  svirplus 
problem  has  been  aggravated  to  the  extent 
that  It  wUl  remain  a  barrier  to  price  and 
Income  Improvement  and  the  effective  work- 
ing of  present  programs  until  significant  re- 
ductions are  in  view.  The  President's  pro- 
gram amounts  to  a  massive  attack  to  attain 
the  objectives  of  adjusting  production  so  as 
to  reduce  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  vast  sur- 
pluses and  to  insure  that  such  unwieldy 
stocks  are  not  built  up  again  in  the  future. 

The  soil  bank 

The  heart  of  the  President's  program  to 
adjust  production  and  reduce  stocks  Is  the 
soil- bank  proposal.  The  establishment  of  a 
soil  bank  would  be  In  two  parts.  One  part — 
the  acreage  reserve — is  specifically  directed 
at  the  siirplus  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn, 
and  rice.  The  target  for  this  proposal  is  to 
bring  about  the  reduction  of  excecsive  carry- 
overs for  these  crops  to  normal  levels  In 
3  or  4  years.  Farmers  would  voluntarily  re- 
duce their  averages  of  these  crops  below  their 
allotments.  They  would  place  specific  acres 
into  the  reserve,  receiving  In  return  as  com- 
pensation certificates  which  would  be  re- 
deemable by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. The  total  acreage  involved  in  this  pro- 
posal might  be  from  20  million  to  23  million 
acres  below  1956  allotments.  For  the  next 
several  years  production  would  be  reduced 
below  consumption  rates.  Commodities  now 
In  Government  hands  could  move  to  mar- 
ket. This  Is  a  temporary  program  to  end  as 
soon  as  siirpluses  are  brought  down  to  the 
size  of  normal  carryover  stocks. 

Thla  !•  a  voluntary  program.  We  have 
studies  underway  to  determine  the  rate  of 
comi>ensation  to  farmers  necessary  to  insure 
their  participation  in  the  acreage  reserve. 
The  payment  will  be  generous  enough  to 
assiu-e  broad  participation  and  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

The  other  phase  of  the  soil  bank  Is  the 
conservation  reserve.  This  is  a  long-range 
pragram.  Also  voluntary.  It  wcuIU  be  open 
to  all  farmers  regardless  of  the  crops  they 
grow.  The  objective  Is  to  shift  about  25  mil- 
llOB  acres  from  cropland  to  forage,  trees,  or 
water  storage.  It  is  desit^ned  to  take  some  of 
our  less  productive  lands  out  of  current  use 
and  to  Improve  them  for  long-range  needs. 
In  addition,  some  of  the  acres  which  have 
been  diverted  out  of  wheat  and  cotton  Into 
feed  grains  would  be  affected.  Thus  we  will 
be  moving  in  on  the  stn-plus  problem  of  feed 
graitis  caused  by  the  acreages  diverted  from 
other  surplus  crops.  For  this  part  of  the 
program  the  Goverment  would  bear  a  fair 
share  of  the  coat  Involved  In  establishing 
suitable  cover,  up  to  a  maximum  amount, 
that  would  vary  by  regions.  Further,  as  the 
farmer  reorganizes  his  farm  along  these  soil 
conserving  lines,  the  Government  would  pro- 
vide certain  annual  payments  for  a  period  of 
years  related  to  the  length  of  time  needed  to 
establish  a  new  use  of  the  land. 

Let  me  point  out  that  both  the  acreage  re- 
serve and  conservation  reserve  have  a  strong 
feature  of  Income  Insurance,  since  these  pay- 
ments would  be  made  regardless  of  crop 
yields.  Also  historic  acreage  allotments 
would  be  protected. 

Thus  the  soil-bank  program  could  take  out 
a  total  of  45  to  50  million  acres  of  presently 
UoCd  cropland.  There  would  be  no  grazing 
on  the  acreage  reserve.     Grazing  would  b« 


prohtbltMl  on  the  eonMrratlon  reserve  for  a 
spedfled  period.  We  wotild  be  taking  out  a* 
moch  as  one-eighth  of  our  total  cropland 
ftom  current  use.  We  would  expect  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  crop  output  In  1956, 
especially  output  of  surplus  commodities.  If 
the  tools  this  program  provides  are  avail- 
able soon. 

Let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  the  1957 
budget  expenditure  estimates  included  In 
the  President's  budget  message.  You  will 
note  that  the  total  budget  expenditures  for 
agriculture  in  fiscal  1957  are  estimated  at 
about  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  1956  despite 
the  incltislon  of  9400  million  to  be  expended 
for  the  contervatlon  reserve  of  the  soil  bank. 
You  will  also  note  that  the  principal  off- 
setting factor  is  the  reduced  estimate  of  ex- 
penditures under  price-support  programs. 
While  the  CCC  budget  estimates  were  for- 
mulated before  the  soil  bank  proposals  were 
made  by  the  President,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  Include  sufficient  to  cover  the  cash  out- 
lays under  the  acreage  reserve  program.  This 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  acreage  re- 
serve payments  will  amount  to  somewhat 
less  than  the  amount  of  price-support  loans 
that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  made  on 
production  from  the^e  same  acres.  I  should 
mention  that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
price-support  programs  can  be  only  a  rough 
approximation  at  this  time  depending  on  the 
yields  and  market-  conditions  that  are  real- 
ized dvirlns  fl£cal  1957.  Under  conditions  of 
further  acreage  restrictions  and  the  p'jssl- 
biilty  that  yields  this  year  will  not  be  as 
high  as  the  very  hl^h  yields  of  1955,  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  price-support  expendi- 
tures would  have  'oeea  anticipated  in  any 
event. 

1  his  program  Is  designed  to  Increase  farm- 
ers' net  Income  in  1056  both  directly  In  terms 
of  payments  to  farmers  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  indirectly  through  the  easing  of 
supply  pressures  on  prices. 

Other  parts  of  the  program  , 

The  President's  program  conslrts  of  9 
points.  I  have  dlscusred  the  soil  bank  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  vital  of  all.  I  will  men- 
tion the  o'.hcrs  briefly. 

The  President  has  proposed  measures 
wh.;ch  will  widen  and  improve  surplus  dis- 
posal, p>u^tlcularly  barter  opportunities  and 
removal  of  restrictions  on  surplus  move- 
ments to  the  Communist  bloc.  This  will  htlp 
move  CCC  sstccks  out  of  the  front  door  while 
the  soil  bank  reduces  what  comes  in  the 
back  door. 

Commodity  programs  will  be  strengthened 
to  improve  price-fcupport  operations  for  In- 
dividu:il  products,  Including,  among  other 
actioru.  higher  price  supports  for  19c 6  crop 
soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  flaxseed,  and  an 
expanded  school-milk  program. 

The  Preeldent  proposed  that.  If  the  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  enact  it,  a  dollar  limit  OD 
price  surports  should  be  established  which 
will  enable  cur  family  farms  better  to  com- 
pete With  huge  corporation-type  units. 

The  rural-development  program  already 
underway  should  be  enlarged.  It  will  open 
wider  the  doors  of  opportunity  for  both 
farm  and  nonfarm  activities,  especially  f<jr 
a  million  and  one-half  farm  families  with 
Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  In  brief. 
this  program,  which  Is  cooperative  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  many  of  the 
States,  involves  research,  education,  credit, 
technical  assistance,  employment  informa- 
tion, and  vocational  training. 

The  Great  Plains  program  will  help  pro- 
mote a  more  stable  agriculture  in  an  area 
where  the  risks  of  farming  are  great. 

The  President  proposed  increases  in  re- 
search which  will  help  us  find  new  crops, 
new  market,  and  new  uses  for  our  agricul- 
tural abundance.  A  strengthened  program 
of  research  and  education  will  Insure  con- 
tinued healthy  progress  In  our  agriculture 
and  result  In  new  horlzoiis  for  our  future. 


Credit    facilities    win    be    expanded    and 

strengthened  to  aid  in  the  period  of  adjtut- 
ment. 

The  gasoline  tax,  now  paid  by  fanners  to 
the  Federal  Government,  would  be  refunded 
for  purchases  of  gasoline  used  on  farms. 

This  program,  therefore.  Is  many  sided.  It 
attacks  not  only  the  supply  side  of  the  farm 
problem  but  also  expands  market  outlet* 
and  eases  the  cost-price  burden  In  agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  cost-price  squeeze 
will  continue  until  and  unless  we  can  dispose 
of  the  surpluses  which  smother  farm  prices. 
But  how  dispose  ot  them? 

Number  one  way  Is  to  sell  them  at  hom»— 
move  the  produce  somehow  Into  the  domes- 
tic market  in  competition  with  current  pro- 
duction. We  know  what  this  would  do  to 
farm  prices. 

The  number  two  way  of  getting  rid  of  sur- 
pluses Is  to  sell  them  abroad.  That  can  be 
done  to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  have  been 
doing  It.  But  to  force  our  surpluses  on 
markets  abroad  In  excessive  quantities  brings 
Justifiable  objections  from  our  allies  over- 
seas. To  upset  world  markets  and  depress 
world  prices  stimulates  restrictive  laws  and 
retaliatory  measures  against  tu  that  hurt 
American  farmers. 

Number  three  way  to  get  rid  of  our  sur- 
pluses is  deliberately  to  destroy  them.  This 
cannot  be  tolerated;  the  public  will  not 
apnrove  such  waste. 

There  Is  one  other  way.  the  only  sound 
way  yet  devised,  to  get  out  from  under  the 
surplus  burden  and  that  is  to  cut  down  the 
flow  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  Into  Govern- 
ment hands.     This  must  be  done — soon. 

What  the  Preslt^nt  proposed  Is  a  direct 
and  effective  attack  on  the  surpluses  them- 
selves, an  all-out  operation  which  we  should 
not  ask  the  Nation  to  undertake  more  than 
once.  In  this  respect  It  is  not  a  new  farm 
program:  It  Is  a  means  of  clearing  away  the 
debris  of  our  past  programs  so  that  our  pres- 
ent program  can  go  forward.  This  is  not  a 
program  to  empty  warehouses  so  they  might 
be  filled  again. 

The  Senate  is  now  debiting  8.  3183.  This 
bill  would  In  general  implement  the  admin- 
istration's soil  bank  proposals.  It  would, 
however,  aUo  provide  for  a  return  to  hii-h 
rl-'ld  price  supports  for  the  basic  commodi- 
ties at  90  percent  of  parity,  which  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  for  many  Important 
reasons.     Mandatory  90  percent  of  parity — 

Piles  up  surpluses,  which  then  depress 
farm  prices  and  farm  Incomes. 

Falls  to  protect  75  percent  of  our  farm 
production. 

Stimulates  unneeded  otitput. 

Retards  wise  farm  management. 

Discourages  sound  coll  conserving  prac- 
tices. 

Results  in  strict  production  controls. 

Shlfu  problems  to  other  conunodlties 
through  the  diverted  acres  route. 

Distorts  price  relationships  among  farm 
products. 

Throttles  consumption. 

Dlsturba  foreign  trade. 

Causes  government  to  replace  the  prlvat* 
trade  in  the  noarkcting  of  farm  products. 

Increases  the  cost  of  farm  programs. 

Gives  lea£.t  help  to  the  small  operators,  who 
need  help  most. 

Ignores  the  fact  that  volume  la  important, 
along  with  price. 

If  90  percent  of  parity  were  the  answer  to 
our  farm  problems  we  would  have  no  farm 
problems.  Rli^ld  price  supports  at  DO  percent 
of  parity  have  been  in  effect  on  every  ba.'-lc 
commodity  from  the  year  1947 — which  was 
the  high  benchmark  ot  farm  Income — until 
this  fall's  harvest.  Except  for  the  last  few 
months,  the  declines  In  farm  prices  and 
farm  Income  have  taken  place  while  90  per- 
cent of  parity  was  in  effect. 

With  the  sou  bank.  S.  3ir3  would  strive 
to   reduce   our   surplus.     With   rigid    pric* 
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supports  at  90  percent  of  parity,  the  bill 
would  provide  the  Incentive  for  Increased 
production  and  growing  surplus.  Both  pro- 
grams are  costly  and,  so  far  as  the  effect  on 
surplus  Is  concerned,  directly  opposed  to  one 
another.  It  Is  time  to  decide  whether  we 
wish  to  move  toward  still  greater  surplus 
or  toward  a  better  balance  of  supplies  and 
markets.  This  is  the  real  Issue  as  the  Senate 
debates  this  bill. 

S.  3183  would  return  us  to  the  use  for  four 
commodities,  of  old  or  new  parity,  whichever 
Is  higher.  This  feature  cannot  be  supported 
on  a  basis  of  equity  or  economics.  Of  the 
159  farm  products  on  which  parity  prices 
are  computed,  4  would  get  this  special  treat- 
ment. These  4  are  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and 
peanuts.  In  terms  of  up-to-date  supply 
and  demand  conditions  (that  Is,  modernized 
parity)  the  support  levels  provided  by  8. 
3183  would  be:  peanuts.  107  percent:  wheat, 
103  percent;  corn.  100  percent;  cotton,  Bl 
percent. 

Other  features  of  8.  3183  are  objectionable, 
and  should  be  deleted.  One  Is  a  provision 
which  would  Increase  the  level  of  price  sup- 
ports for  dairy  products.  The  dairy  business 
Is  making  a  commendable  recovery  from  the 
dark  days  of  1954.  when  huge  stocks  of  but- 
ter filled  Government  warehouses.  Con- 
sumption Is  up.  Government  stocks  are 
down,  and  the  dairy  Industry  has  launched 
an  effective  sales  and  promotion  program. 
To  require  an  Increase  In  the  level  of  price 
support  would  return  the  dairy  industry  to 
the  very  dlfllcultles  from  which  It  is  now 
escaping.  i 

There  Is  an  opportunity]  to  get  construc- 
tive legislation  for  agriculture,  this  year.  If 
a  number  of  the  more  objectionable  features 
of  8.  3183  can  be  deleted.  Luckily  this  bill 
is  so  drawn  that  the  needful  amputations 
can  be  achieved  without  Impairing  the  con- 
structive parts  of  the  bill.  The  big  task,  of 
coume.  Is  to  persuade  the  patient  to  undergo 
surgery. 

How  much  the  administration's  proposals 
will  affect  farm  Income  In  1956  Is  hard  to 
judge.  We  have  reaped  the  consequences 
of  years  of  unfortunate  policies  In  agricul- 
ture. We  cannot  correct  the  situation  over- 
night. We  should  keep  firmly  in  mind  that 
this  program  Is  not  a  tem|x>rary  alleviation 
nf  the  distress  In  agriculture.  It  corrects 
the  basic  ills,  and  lu  benefits  are  cumula- 
tive. The  program  provides  a  long-range 
solution  to  one  of  the  moet  pressing  prob- 
lems our  economy  faces. 

Let  us  realize  also  that  In  developing  a 
solution  for  the  economic  forces  that  beset 
the  farmer  in  the  market  place,  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  low-Income  farmer  who 
produces  little  for  these  markets  should  not 
lag  behind.  If  we  are  to  solve  the  whole 
agricultural  problem,  we  must  also  proceed 
vigorously  in  the  President's  program  to  help 
the  low-Income  farmer  who  has  been  so  long 
disadvantaged  in  participating  In  the  Na- , 
t ion's  progress. 

It  Is  no  less  important.  In  this  period  of 
adjustment  In  agriculture,  that  we  do  what 
we  can  to  ease  the  burden  of  high  costs  In 
agriculture.  Rigidities  In  the  price  structilre 
of  the  nonfarm  economy  have  Increased  the 
cost  of  Items  which  the  farmer  must  pur- 
chase and  reduced  the  share  he  receives  of 
the  consumer's  food  dollar.  In  a  period  of 
declining  farm  prices,  I  cannot  be  sympa- 
thetic with  Increases  in  prices  of  Items  such 
as  steel  and  of  farm  machinery  which  have 
occurred  in  recent  months.  Nor  can  I  view 
with  detachment  the  current  request  of  the 
railroads  for  a  further  Increase  in  freight 
rates  which  will  aggravate  the  cost-price 
squeeze.  The  economic  farces  and  policies 
that  are  contributing  to  a  higher  cost  struc- 
ture in  agriculture,  and  in  the  economy  at 
large,  are  not  only  a  distinct  threat  to  the 
well-being  of  agriculture,  but  perhaps  also 
to  the  stabllltj  of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 


Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  1 
have  Just  been  attending  hearings  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report.  I  listened  to  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Benson  on  the  currently  pro- 
posed agricultural  legislation,  I  find 
this  testimony  of  the  Secretary  to  be  so 
factual,  so  clear,  and  so  rational,  that  I 
believe  it  should  be  made  available  to 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Senate  as 
a  part  of  the  discussion  now  in  progress 
with  regard  to  the  agricultural  bill.  So 
I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Golowater]  has  had 
it  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
Had  he  not  done  so.  I  would  have  made 
the  request. 

Mr.  OTktAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  glad  there  is  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  statement 
made  earlier  today  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Benson  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report.  I 
would  have  offered  it  for  printing  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  if  it  had  not  been 
previously  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater],  and 
again  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Flanders! . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  I  reserved  the  right  to  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  and 
then  yielded  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  made  the  ob- 
jection? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
O'MahoneyI  objects. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  was  very  sorry,  indeed, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  begin 
voting  on  the  farm  bill.  With  respect  to 
the  item  which  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macnuson]  and  other  Sena- 
tors discussed  a  few  moments  ago,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  section  307  in  the 
bill  merely  provides  that  the  cargo  pref- 
erence acts  shall  not  apply  to  transac- 
tions under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  title  I 
refers  to  sales  for  foreign  currency.  We 
are  providing  in  the  bill  that  sales  can 
be  made  to  foreign  governments,  which 
they  will  pay  for  with  their  own  currency, 
but  we  then  tell  them  that  they  must  ship 
the  goods  in  American  bottoms. 

Mr.  President,  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  annoyance.  It  does  not  necessarily 
cause  any  great  financial  loss  to  the  for- 
eign countries  to  make  them  comply  with 
such  a  provision,  but  people  just  do  not 
like  to  be  told  that  when  they  buy  some- 
thing with  their  own  money  they  must 
comply  with  our  directions  as  to  how 
they  shall  transport  the  goods  to  their 
countries. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  by  unanimous  vote,  thought 
that  such  a  provision  was  not  proper.  It 
thought  the  provision  was  impeding  the 
agricultural  development  of  this  coimtry, 
and  particularly  that  it  was  doing  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to^the  agricultural  com- 
modities  producea   in   the   area   from 


which   the   Senator   from   Washington 
comes  and  which  he  well  knows. 

If  there  is  objection  to  section  307  of 
the  pending  bill  today  I  merely  say  that 
the  bill  has  been  on  the  floor  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  it  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  after  a  marathon  session  which 
lasted  14  hours  of  almost  continuous 
meeting  by  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  To  say 
now  that  such  a  provision  should  be 
taken  back  to  committee  and  reconsid- 
ered seems  pretty  hard  to  some  of  us. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  if  we 
do  not  begin  voting  on  the  bill  soon  we 
will  succeed  in  making  its  provisions  in- 
applicable to  1956.  That  can  readily 
happen,  because  in  a  very  short  time  the 
farmers  will  start  planting  crops  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

While  I  do  not  like  the  provisions 
which  the  able  majority  leader  and  the 
able  minority  leader  have  agreed  upon. 
I  say  very  frankly  that  I  am  willing  to 
forget  that  and  am  willing  to  go  on  and 
debate  the  bill  under  the  limitations 
proposed. 

There  was  a  reference  In  the  first  pro- 
posal to  substituting  House  bill  12  for 
the  Senate  bill.  I  do  not  like  House  bill 
12  at  all.  It  merely  provides  for  90  per- 
cent price  supports,  and  my  position  on 
that  provision  is  well  known.  However, 
the  leaders  on  both  side%  have  agreed  on 
something  which  they  believe  Is  sensi- 
ble, and  I  am  certainly  not  going  to 
object  to  that  sort  of  program. 

I  express  the  hope  that  an  agreement 
to  vote  will  Anally  be  reached,  so  that 
we  can  start  to  vote  on  the  bill  at  an 
early  date.  After  the  farm  bill  is  passed 
by  the  Senate,  if  it  is  finally  passed,  it 
must  go  to  conference.  A  great  many 
Senators,  I  am  sure,  remember  how 
tough  some  of  the  conferences  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  been  on 
agricultural  bills. 

I  sat  in  the  conference  on  the  farm 
bill  of  1949  almost  by  special  courtesy, 
because  my  name  had  been  attached  to 
the  Senate  bill.  I  did  not  have  suflBcient 
seniority  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  to  be  there,  yet  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  gracious 
enough  to  permit  me  to  be  present.  We 
remained  deadlocked  for  days.  Finally, 
it  became  quite  apparent  that  we  were 
not  going  to  reach  any  agreement,  and 
I  made  a  motion  that  the  conferees 
break  up  in  disagreement  and  report  dis- 
agreement to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House.  That  motion  carried.  The  ac- 
tion subsequently  was  reversed — I  never 
knew  exactly  how — and  we  took  another 
vote  the  next  day,  when  we  were  not  so 
tired,  and  did  submit  a  conference  re- 
port. But  we  were  literally  days  and 
days  in  steady  session.  On  this  occasion, 
we  are  going  to  have  pretty  much  the 
same  problems  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

The  House,  in  1949,  passed  a  90  per- 
cent price-support  bill,  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  flexible  price-support  bill  with 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  on  it. 

In  1949  we  had  the  same  story.  The 
so-called  Brannan  plan  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  the 
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House  of  lUvnamUUvm.  A  then  Rep- 
resenUtlve.  now  %  Member  ot  the  Senate. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ^Mr.  Oo«b>  . 
strongly  opposed  it  as  It  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  and  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Committee  bill  that  90 
percent  price  supports  on  basics  be  con- 
tinued for  the  year  1950.  His  motion 
prevailed  and  the  Gore  substitute  pctssed 
the  House,  but  the  Senate  passed  the 
flexible  price  support  bill  to  which  my 
name  was  attached.  Again  we  spent 
many  days  in  conference. 

We  may  sgain  fUid  ourselves  in  the 
same  sort  of  a  wrangle.  The  House  may 
pass  the  90  percent  bill.  I  trust  the 
House  will  pass  something  different  than 
that,  but  a  conference  agreement  will  not 
be  quickly  reached. 

The  House  has  now  passed  a  90  per- 
cent support  hiU.  I  trust  the  Senate  will 
pass,  something  different  from  that. 

S.5me  day  I  hope  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  can  have  IcKialation 
passed  before  half  of  the  planting  season 
Is  over. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whenever  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  can  find  some  basis 
of  agreement.  I  think  we  should  start  to 
vote,  because  I  shall  take  whatever  they 
present. 

SHIPMENT  OF  COPPER  AND  OTHER 
STRATEGIC  MATERIALS  TO  RUS- 
SIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
shipments  of  copper  were  mentioned  on 
the  floor  this  morning.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  also  this  morning  there  was 
reported  In  the  press  an  interview  with 
Sir  Roger  Making,  Briti.'.h  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  who  appeared  as  a 
guest  on  Reporter's  Roundup  yesterday. 
February  27,  regarding  United  Kingdom 
shipments  of  copper  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  wish  to  submit  a  few  observations. 

Sir  Roger  Makins  was  asked  some 
questions  regarding  the  study  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, of  which  I  am  a  member,  is 
now  making  of  East-West  trade.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  going  to  be  some  mlsun- 
den.tandlnc«  coming  out  of  Sir  Roger 
Makins'  Interview  which  X  thotight  It 
would  be  well  to  try  to  clarify  as  soon 
Aft  possible, 

Thtn  WM  fooM  eontroverty  in  thlc 
broadcftst  with  respect  to  copper. 

Mr,  President,  there  was  testimony  be- 
fore our  subeommlttee  that  more  than 
2M  million  pound*  of  copper  product* 
tiave  been  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  sinee 
copper  wae  removed  from  the  embargo 
list  in  August  1964.  Over  79  million 
pounds  ot  this  was  sent  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  it  is  my  underst«ndlng  that 
licenses  have  been  received  for  the  sale 
ot  many  more  minions  of  pounds  of 
copper  wire  during  19M.  Perhaps  Sir 
Roger  Makins  would  Inform  us  ss  to  the 
number  of  llcenfes  that  have  been 
granted  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
shipment  of  copper  wire  during  this 
year. 

I  might  say  here,  Mr.  President,  that 
as  the  Senator  froB  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clbxw I.  chairman  of  the  LovestlgatioDS 
Sabcommittee,  reported  in  a  speech  to 
the  Senate  last  Thursday,  Congress  was 


ofBcially  Informed  on  December  23,  that 
copper  remained  un<ter  embargo.  The 
Senator  from  Arkaiisaa  stated,  this  was 
a  gross  misstatement  of  a  material  fact. 
It  served  to  mislead  Congress  and  the  ' 
people. " 

Sir  Roger  Makins  was  questioned  about 
the  horizonUl  borin«  machine  and  its 
strategic  value,  and  whether  any  of  these 
types  of  machines  have  been  sent  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  by  Great  BriUin.  The  Am- 
bassador stated  he  did  not  know  about 
such  a  machine. 

In  view  of  this  I  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  to  place  some  facts  in  the  Rbcoko. 
First,  the  horizontal  boi  Ing  machine  in 
question  costs  between  $200,000  and 
$500,000.  Second,  it  was  testified  before 
our  subcommittee  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment experts,  that  this  machine  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  manufacture  of  tanks, 
heavy  artillery  weapons,  aircraft,  ship 
transmission  parts,  and  catapult  parts  on 
aircraft  carriers. 

These  huge  machines  take  approxi- 
mately If  months  to  manufacture.  Sir 
Roger  Makins  said  he  did  not  know  of 
any  of  these  machines  being  sent  to  the 
Soviet  bloc.  But  the  record  shov/s  one 
and  possibly  2  of  these  machines  have 
been  sent,  and  that  4  more  are  to  be 
sent  by  a  British  manufacturer. 

It  might  be  well,  Mr  President,  to  in- 
sert in  the  Rscohb  some  figures  on  the 
United  Kingdom's  exports  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  since  the  relaxation  of  controls  In 
August  1954.  In  1953  the  United  King- 
dom exported  $92  7  millions  worth  of 
goods  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  of  which  $34.3 
millions  was  to  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
In  1955,  6  months  after  trade  restrictions 
had  been  relaxed  with  the  concurrence  of 
this  Government,  the  United  Kingdom 
exported  $164  4  millions  worth  to  the  So- 
viet bloc  of  which  $89.4  million  was  to 
Russia. 

During  that  period  of  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  an  increase  of  about  80 
percent  in  the  United  Kingdom  exports 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  and  almost  150  percent 
Increase  In  Great  Britain's  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  althotigh  the  complete 
statistics  are  not  available  for  1959  as  to 
the  type  of  goods  sent  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  Oreat  Britain,  there  are  some  sta- 
tistics available  for  the  flrst  6  months  of 
that  year.  The  Soviet  bloc  furnished  to 
Orest  Britain  In  retgrn  for  these 
machine  tools,  machinery,  metals,  and 
transportation  equipment,  iao  million  of 
wood  and  wood  pulp,  $\i  million  of  cot- 
ton, 913  minion  of  meat.  910  million  of 
coal,  974  million  of  fur  skins,  94 •>  mil- 
lion of  eggs,  94  million  of  pig  iron,  99 
million  of  com,  99  million  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  93  V^  million  of  manganese, 
anil  C-  million  of  feeding  staffs,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr,  President,  there  was  also  another 
exchange  with  Sir  Roger  Makins  on  Re- 
porter's Roundup  regarding  the  United 
Kingdom's  shipments  of  rubber  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  which  I  think  should  be  eUri- 
fled.  So  that  there  can  be  no  dispute 
about  it.  I  should  like  to  read  the  ques- 
tions and  answers. 

WiLsow.  Wen,  Bob,  X.  as  a  good  Middle 
Wmtem  Amertean,  eant  let  the  opportunity 
pan  wholly  to  MIm  Montgomery  to  twlat  th« 
lion's  tall  as  we  call  it.    So,  may  I  aek  you. 


Mr.  Ambueadar.  le  there  beixkg  thlpped  ba- 
hlod  the  Red  Curtain  or  tlie  Bamboo  Cur- 
tain any  rubber  wblcb  la  witiiln  the  control 
ot  Her  Majesty's  Ooverninent? 

Makims.  Not  from  the — not  from  United 
Kingdom  eoorcee.  Or  oolonlal — or  Brltlab 
colonial  terrltorlee— that  U  prohibited.  It  is 
being  shipped  from  other  counUles. 

WtLsoM  But  not  within  the  orbit  of  Gov- 
crnment  of  the  United  Kingdom? 

Maxims.  No. 

Wu.aoM.  But  from  somewhere  in  the  south 
of — southeast  Pacinc  probably.  la  tlkat 
right?     Southwest? 

Makims.  Weil,  there  are  countries  that  are 
shipping,  that  are  sending  rubber  to  China 
because  they  have  very  strong,  in  fact,  Ui- 
vtnclble,  almost  economic  arguments  for 
doUig  so. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  record.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  that  In  1955  the 
United  Kingdom  shipped  25.371  tons  of 
rubber  and  rubber  products  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Compare  this  to  1954  when  there 
were  429  tons  exported  by  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  all 
are  well  aware  of  the  strategic  value  of 
natural  rubber. 

What  worries  us  on  the  committee  Is 
that  all  this  information  Is  kept  from 
the  American  people 

The  executive  branch  classliWs  this 
Information  in  this  country:  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  public  record  abroad. 

I  submit  all  this  information  in  order 
to  clarify  the  record. 


ADJOURNMTNT 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoRsi  in  the  chair).  In  accordance  with 
the  last  resolving  clause  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 221,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  senior  Senator 
from  West  Vircinia.  the  Senate  will  now 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  and  44  min- 
utes p.  m  ,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator 
Haslkt  M.  KiLOoas.  of  West  Virginia, 
the  Senate  adjourned,  the  adjournment 
being  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Senate  Resolution  221,  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  February  39.  1899.  at  13 
o'clock  meridian. 


KOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  th$ 
Senate  Ptbnutry  39, 1959: 

DirLOMATic  AN»  FoarMw 


The  following -named  rorrign  Servtee  of* 
flcrr*  Uf  promotimi  from  the  class  ot  career 
mlnieter  to  the  class  ot  eurt^r  Ambassador ; 

JaoiM  Cteoient  Duno.  ot  Hew  Tofk. 
Lojr  W.  Henderson,  of  Colorado. 
M.  Freeman  Mattiiews.  of  Uae  DtoUIci  of 
CotumMa. 
Kobert  D.  Murpbf .  of  Wlaeonsta. 

The  following -named  Foreign  gerv1«e  of- 
eera  for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  elass 
of  career  minister : 

Don  C.  num.  ot  Weir  Jereey. 

Jemee  C  H.  Bonbrtght.  of  New  Tork. 

Philip  W.  Botual.  of  the  Dtstrlct  of  Oo- 
limbta. 

Hugh  8.  Ciunmlng,  Jr  ,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  C.  Dowttng,  of  Georgia. 

Cecil  B.  Lyon,  of  New  RampcMre. 

Jamee  S.  Mooee,  Jr.,  of  Arkanaas. 

William  J.  Sebeld.  of  the  DUtrtet  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  offlcers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  Statee  of  America: 

Robert  O.  Miner,  of  New  York. 

Barr  V.  Washburn,  of  Utah. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  cOlcers  of  class  2, 
consuls,    and    secreturlea    in    the    diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  ol  America: 
William  H.  Bray.  Jr.,  of  MlssourL 
Harry  H.  Schwartz,  of  OhloJ 
Paul  C.  Hutton,  of  Colorddo.  now  a  For- 
eign Service  ofHccr  of  class  9  and  a  secretary 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a  consul 
general  of  Uie  United  Statee  b(  America. 

The  following-named  pers<>n8  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign   Service  ofScers  of  class  3. 
conEuls.   and   secretaries   In  |  the   diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  <if  America: 
Benjamin  Bock,  of  Texas. 
Frank  M.  Bryan,  of  Wr.ehln^ton. 
John  Pryor  FXirman.  of  Virginia. 
George  6.  Gray,  of  New  Mexico. 
George  R.  Jscobs.  of  IlUnoli. 
Edward  R  Kelley.  of  New  Ybrk. 
Robert  Klabcr.  of  Maryland. 
Ouy  A  Uee,  of  Indiana.        J 
Donald  H  Nichols,  of  New  Mexico. 
R  DouRlas  Smith,  of  Virginia. 
Ml.>a  Rebecca  G.  WelUngton.  of  the  District 
Of  Columbia. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  8::rvlce  oAcers  of  class  4. 
consuls,   and    secretaries   in   the   diplomalic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Joseph  A.  Angottl,  of  West  Virginia. 
Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Balmer.  Of  Massochuselts. 
CllHord  O.  Barker,  of  Virginia. 
Raymond  B   Cht.pnan.  cf  Michigan. 
Frank  A   E:ker.  of  Man'l^nd. 
John  L.  Hagan.  of  V.rglnli.. 
Earl  T.  Hart,  of  NJrth  Caiolina. 
Mrs.  Mary  S  Johnston,  cf  Ma&sachuaetts. 
Dallas  li^Jones,  Jr..  of  Louisiana. 
Charles  J.  Kolinr.kl,  of  WUConsln. 
Miss  Llllle  Levlne.  rf  Iowa(. 
Floyd  W.  McCoy,  of  Ohtol 
Vernon  L.  Merrill,  of  West)  Virginia 
Walter  L.  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin. 
Douglas  B.  O'Connell,  of  New  York. 
W.  Angle  Smith  III.  of  Tdxas. 
Bldridge  A.  Snlght,  of  Vlrgttnla. 
Richard  Straus,  of  Maryland. 
Casimtr  L.  Sutula,  of  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Clifton  TayOor,  of  Washing- 
ton. I 
Kan  F.  Wrygand,  of  Massachuaetta. 

The  followlng-nnmed  per^ions  for  sppolnt- 
aient  as  Foreign  Service  oflfloers  of  class  9, 
vice  eooauU  of  ciireor,  and  secretaries  in  ihs 
tfllHonMtlc  service  of  the  t'nlUd  Statas  of 
America: 

Raymond  BMilAnelto,  of  Texas, 

Mue  Vlreinia  WUltAeld  Collins,  of  Florida. 

William  J.  Drew,  uf  Ma«sachusetU. 

Il<.>bcrt  D.  Hodgson,  uf  Michigan. 

William  C.  KUiaay,  of  Virginia. 

Waldemar  A.  Olaon,  of  Wisconsin. 

Joel  Orlen,  of  Maaaachttselta. 

Muneo  Sakaue.  of  CalKorala. 

r»t«r  Mmon,  of  Mew  Tork, 

Thomas  B.  Talt,  of  Mew  Jersey. 

MUs  Marios  U.  Wtoinery.  tH  Caltforsla. 

The  followlnc'Hamed  persons  for  appolni- 
ment  as  rorelgn  Sarvtca  oOonrs  of  daas  d,  vice 
consuls  of  career,  and  secret  arlcs  la  th«  dlpUv 
matic  asrvtee  oi  the  United  0Utes  ot 
America : 

Paul  J.  Aylward.  Jr,  of  Kansaa. 

Curtis  B  Brooke,  of  Vermont. 
Don  T.  Chrlstensen,  of  California. 
Robert  8.  Dillon,  of  Virginia. 
Guldo  C.  Fenal.  of  California. 
Myles  Ik  Greene,  of  Florida. 
Harry  W.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky. 
James  A.  Klemstine,  of  Pennsylvania. 


AlbeK  A.  Lakeland,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Jay  R.  NusslMum,  of  New  York. 
Gerald  A.  Pinsky,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Roughan.  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward  H.  Springer,  of  Oregon. 
Richard  L.  Springer,  of  Ohio. 
Charles  R.  Stout,  of  California. 
Frank  G.  Trlnka,  of  New  Jersey. 
Prank  M.  Tucker,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Frontis  B.  Wiggins,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  staff 
oRlcers  to  l^e  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Miss  Alice  C.  Maboncy,  of  Arizona. 

E^igeBe  D.  Sawyer,  of  New  York. 

Eciinund  R.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  offlcer.  to  be  a  consul  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Harold  G.  Williams,  of  Washington,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  consul 
and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Th9  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  Anverlca: 

Dean  J.  Almy,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  R.  Craig,  Jr.,  cf  West  Virginia. 

Wesley  L.  Laybourne.  of  Virginia. 

Frederick  U.  Wells,  of  Maryland. 

Intebstatk  Commesce  Commission 
Laurence  Wnlrath,  of  Florida,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  tlic  Jterm  expiring  December 
31.  1956,  vice  Martin  Kelso  Elliott,  resigned. 
Donnld  P.  MrPherson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for 
the  rowainder  of  the  tfrm  expiring  December 
31.  19f;2,  vice  John  Monroe  Johnson,  term 
expired. 


*■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TrESD.vY,  Flbriwry  28, 1956 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  R.  Dono.ld  Williamson,  First  Bap- 
tist Church.  Tully,  N.  Y..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  God  our  Father,  we  pause 
humbly  before  Thee. 

In  a  world  seeking  brotherhood  Thou 
art  the  father  of  all  mankind. 

In  a  world  weak  through  Ita  own  tins 
Thou  art  a  Ood  of  power. 

In  A  world  where  despair  rules  In  the 
heart*  of  men  Thou  art  a  Ood  of  hope. 

In  a  world  where  the  hearts  of  men 
are  gripped  by  the  fear  of  war  Thou  art 
A  Ood  of  peace. 

Look  down  up^n  tit  thl«  mominff  and 
bring  to  us  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
Where  there  1«  weakness,  bring  us 
strength.  Where  there  Is  despair,  bring 
us  hope  and  bring  to  the  peoplet  of  the 
world  the  peace  of  Ood  that  paaseth  M 
vnderatandlnff  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  ot  yfti- 
terday  wa«  read  and  approved. 


MEBSAOB  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr, 
Carrell.  one  of  ito  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  rescdution 
of  the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  J.  Rea.  150.  Joint  resolution  antborMng 
the  printing  and  binding  of  an  edition  of 
Senate  Procedure  and  providing  the  same 
•hall  be  aubjeet  to  copyright  by  the  authors. 


IMPORT  TAX  ON  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  has  as  its 
purpose  the  imposition  of  an  import  ex- 
cise tax  of  10  cents  i>er  thousand  cubic 
feet  on  all  natural  gas  imported  into  the 
United  States.    The  object  of  my  bill  is 
to   afford   much   needed    protection    to 
American  interests  as  they  may  be  affect- 
ed by  the  many  proposals  to  import  nat- 
ural gas  from  Canada  and  Mexico.    I  am 
advised  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion is  currently  considering  a  number 
of  applications  seeking  authority  to  im- 
port gas  from  Canada  to  serve  communi- 
ties adjacent  to  the  northern  borders  of 
the  United  States  and  that  an  applica- 
tion is  pending  which  proposes  to  sei-ve 
the  midwestern  and  eastern  ijarts  of  the 
United  States  with  Mexican  natural  gas. 
There  may  be  some  who  will  contend 
that  an  import  excise  tax  upon  natural 
gas  is  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  free 
trade  between  the  United   States   and 
Canada  and  Mexico.    However,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  there  is  at  present  in  effect 
in  Canada  an  import  excise  tax  upon 
American  natui-al  gas  crossing  the  bor- 
ders  into   our   good   neighbor  country.  ' 
Since  I  represent  a  State  which  is  noted 
for  its  production  of  bituminous  coal,  it 
seems  appropriate  also  to  point  out  that 
the  Canadians  tax   all  American  coal 
coming  into  Canada  at  the  rate  of  50 
cents  per  ton.     The  Canadians  cannot, 
therefore,   seriously  object  to  the  im- 
position of  an  import  tax  on  such  nat- 
ural gas  as  may  be  authorized  to  be 
brought  into  the  United  States. 

It  is  necessary  to  preserve  and  protect 
our  own  fuel  resource  industries  from 
damare  and  destruction  which  can  result 
from  the  introduction  of  foreign  natural 
gas  Into  the  United  States.    Such  gas 
can  be  brought  In  on  a  basis  that  will 
catMe  economic  dislocation,  impair  capi- 
tal Investments,  and  create  needless  un- 
employment tmless  some  form  of  a  bal- 
ancing excise  tax  is  applied  to  this  for- 
eign competition.    It  has  not  yet  been 
determined  the  extent  which  the  Cana- 
dian Ooremroent  or  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces, or  both,  will  finance  and  otherwise 
subsidize   the   proposed   trans<^anad» 
natural-ga«  pipeline.    Present  indica- 
tion* are  that  it  cannot  be  built  without 
substantial  subsidy  from  the  Canadian 
Oovemment.  Yet  Tennessee  Oas  Trana- 
miMion  Co.  and  Mldweatem  Oaa  Trana- 
miseion  Co.  are  asking  the  United  SUtea 
yederal  Power  Commission  to  approve 
applications  to  bring  natural  gas  into  the 
United  eutes  and  to  service  areas  in 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  MlnnesoU, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.    The  point  ia 
that  the  FPC  is  being  asked  to  approve 
the  impmtation  of  natural  gas  without 
first  knowing  the  extent  to  which  Ameri- 
can competing  fuel  Industries  will  be 
asked  to  compete  against  a  Canadian 
subsidized    gas   Industry.    Such    subsi- 
dized competition  would  represent  a  dis- 
ruptive and  destructive  force  looaed  upon 
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the  competing  American  fuel  indus- 
tries— natural  gas,  oil,  and  bituminous 
coal. 

It  is  only  the  exercise  of  commonsense 
to  act  now  to  protect  our  own  best  in- 
terests in  this  manner  by  writing  into  the 
law  an  import  excise  tax  as  I  have  pro- 
posed. I  repeat,  that  we  are  only  doing 
here  that  which  has  already  been  done 
by  the  Canadian  Government  since  they 
have  imposed  a  tax  upon  American  nat- 
ural gas  and  coal  that  crosses  the  Cana- 
dian border  into  Canada.  I  am  intro- 
ducing my  bill  today  in  the  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  act  favorably  on  it  and 
recognize  the  need  for  such  legislation  in 
order  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  in  maintaining  our  self-suffi- 
ciency in  the  all-important  field  of  en- 
ergy production  in  the  United  States.  I 
will  give  the  Congress  additional  facts 
and  figures  at  a  later  date  to  show  that 
legislation  of  this  character  is  necessary. 


DISASTER  INSURANCE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houie 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requcot  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  in 
the  House  know,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  SpenciI,  has  been 
conducting  hearings  on  proposals  to  es- 
tablish a  Government  system  of  disaster 
insurance.  On  the  Senate  side  as  well, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  been  taking  expert  testimony  on  the 
deficiencies  in  commercial  insurance 
policies  involving  loss  and  damage  by 
natural  disasters  such  a.s  hurricanes, 
tidal  waves,  floods,  and  tornadoes. 

Last  week  in  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  the  24th  District 
of  Illinois,  the  twisting  winds  of  a  tornado 
struck  with  devastating  force.  Tliere 
was  literally  millions  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  buy  commercial 
Insurance  against  some  of  the  losses  that 
may  result  from  a  tornado.  But  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  citizen  to  cover  himself 
with  commercial  Insurance  from  all  the 
losses  that  may  result. 

For  example,  if  a  person  carries  tor- 
nado insurance  with  a  reliable  commer- 
cial company,  he  will  be  reimbursed  if  a 
shingle  is  blown  off  the  roof  of  his  home 
or  his  barn  or  if  the  barn  blows  down. 
But  he  will  not  be  reimbur.«;ed  for  dam- 
age to  his  crops.  He  will  not  be  reim- 
bursed for  water  damage  arising  from 
the  flooded  creeks  and  streams  that  fre- 
quently accompany  tornadoes.  The 
windstorm  may  pass  him  by  and  yet  he 
may  suffer  great  loss  from  the  flood 
damage  that  occurs  a  little  later — and 
for  the  loss  occasioned  by  this  flood  dam- 
age he  is  completely  unprotected.  It  is 
possible.  I  am  told,  for  a  farmer  to  buy 
crop  insurance — at  a  very  high  rate — 
from  Lloyds  of  London.  But  the  rate  is 
so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive  for  ordinary 
people.  American  commercial  com- 
panies simply  do  not  offer,  as  a  general 
thing,  insurance  against  loss  of  crops 


due  to  tornadoes  and  their  side  effects, 
any  more  than  they  offer  policies  cover- 
ing a  farmer  against  such  natural  disas- 
ters as  drought.  The  small  businessman 
can  buy  a  policy  protecting  him  against 
windstorm  damage  to  plate-glass  win- 
dows and  the  merchandise  he  has 
stocked.  But  he  cannot  buy  a  commer- 
cial policy  protecting  him  from  flood 
damage  attributable  to  the  tornado  or 
other  windstorm. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  deficiency  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  weakness  in  our  com- 
mercial insurance  system  that  tan  be 
met  only  by  Government  action. 

The  resources  of  the  commercial  com- 
panies are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
need.  No  one  can  accurately  predict 
where  a  tornado  or  hurricane  or  flood 
will  strike.  It  is  popularly  supposed,  for 
example,  that  tornadoes  usually  occur  in 
the  Midwest  and  the  South.  Yet  in  June 
of  1953  a  tornado  of  devastating  force 
hit  the  city  of  Worcester.  Mass.  The 
hurricanes,  tidal  waves  and  floods  re- 
sulting from  hurricanes  used  to  punish 
the  State  of  Florida:  in  recent  years  they 
have  been  striking  the  Carolinas.  Vir- 
ginia, New  England,  and  the  reaches  of 
Canada. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tees acknowledges.  I  believe,  that  in  set- 
ting up  a  sy.stem  of  Government-inspired 
insurance  against  the  loss  arising  from 
natural  disasters  it  is  necessary  to  move 
with  caution.  No  one  knows  exactly  how 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  the  system.  No 
one  knows  precisely  what  types  of  natu- 
ral disaster  should  be  included  in  the 
system  when  it  is  inaugurated.  The  Con- 
gress needs  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
experts,  even  though  the  statistics  avail- 
able to  these  experts  are  not  all  inclusive. 

Certain  facts,  however,  are  inescapa- 
ble. First,  as  our  population  grows  and 
as  investment  expands,  the  potential 
damage  from  natural  disaster  obviou-sly 
increases.  Second,  there  are  great  gaps 
in  the  system  of  commercial  insurance 
now  available.  Third,  certain  types  of 
loss — such  as  loss  from  damage  to  crops 
and  loss  resulting  from  floods  and  rising 
water  are  not  now  covered  by  American 
commercial  companies  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  covered  by  private  companies  in 
the  future.  Fourth,  the  generosity  of 
the  American  people  and  the  emergency 
relief  offered  by  such  fine  organizations 
as  the  Red  Cross  are  no  longer  adequate 
to  meet  the  serious  economic  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  this  body  and  the  Senate 
are  exploring  a  field  of  great  importance 
in  holding  hearings  on  measures  to  estab- 
lish a  Government  system  of  natural- 
disaster  insurance.  I  would  urge  them 
to  consider  earnestly  the  importance  of 
action  and  the  importance  of  includin;,'. 
if  possible.  insurj\nce  against  loss  from 
damage  to  growing  crops  as  well  as  dam- 
a!7e  of  other  kinds  from  floods  and  tor- 
nado-caused ground  water. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Government  system  of  insurance. 
Some  40  such  measures  already  have 
been  cffered.  and  I  am  aware  that  the 
distinguished  committee  has  already 
conducted  some  3  weeks  of  hearings 
on  the  proposals.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  I  Mr. 
SpemceI  may  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe 


for  resuming  consideraticAi  of  the  pro- 
posals, if  in  his  Judgment  that  is  wise, 
and  that  the  committee  may  decide  that 
it  is  possible  to  report  a  bill  for  consider- 
ation by  the  House  itself.  I  have  done 
all  Uiat  I  could  to  help  set  in  motion  the 
appropriate  processes  now  available  for 
help  to  the  hard-hit  citizens  of  the  2d 
District,  but  I  am  aware — as  all  of  us 
are.  I  think — that  what  is  now  available 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  need  when 
an  area  and  its  people  are  struck  by 
unforeseeable  natural  disaster.  A  care- 
fully planned  system  of  Government- 
encouraged  or  GoveiTiment-guided  insur- 
ance would  come  much  closer  to  meetins 
the  need. 

RAILROAD   ACCIDENTS   IN   MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  a«!k  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachu-'ictts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  again 
today  we  have  had  more  railroad  acci- 
dents. I  am  advised  that  in  Swampscott, 
Ma.'s.,  this  morning  there  was  a  seriou.s 
railroad  accident  causing  the  death  of 
16  persons  and  injuiing  hundreds  o[  pas- 
sengers. I  am  informed  that  a  seven- 
car  stainless  steel  train  en  route  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H..  to  Boston.  Ma.ss.. 
plowed  into  the  rear  of  a  four-car  Budd 
train  that  was  stopped  at  the  time  dur- 
ing a  heavy  snowstorm.  It  is  very  ap- 
parent to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
railroad  accidents  are  becoming  more 
and  more  frequent.  We  had  our  trou- 
bles sometime  ago  with  the  New  Haven 
Itailroad.  And  now  these  accidents  are 
on  the  Baston  and  Maine  Railroad,  l.a-^^^t 
Friday  night  in  the  Cambridge-Boston 
district,  a  number  were  injured  when  an 
accident  happened  in  that  area.  The 
rea.son  given  by  them  was  that  somebody 
had  pulled  the  emergency  stop  signal. 
As  a  result  of  that  accident,  a  numt>er  of 
people  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  for  immediate  at- 
tention. Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  rides 
frequently  on  the  railroad,  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  believe  that  anybody  would  pull 
'a  slop  emergency  signal  and  cause  sucli 
an  accident.  It  is  very  apparent  to  me 
that  many  of  these  unfortunate  acci- 
dents to  these  railroad  riders  come  about 
as  a  result  of  the  railroad  curtailing  on 
the  help  from  time  to  time  and  also  as 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  equipment 
is  not  in  proper  condition.  For  that 
reason  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  filing 
a  resolution  which  I  am  including  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  will  investigate  these  acci- 
dents not  alone  in  my  own  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts but  in  New  England  generally. 
House  Resolution  412 

Rr<^o}vfd.  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
Btate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  ts  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  tn- 
vebtiitatton  and  study  of  the  factors  cnn- 
Uibutlng  to  railroad  accldenu  In  the  United 
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SUtes.  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
railroad  accidents  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  the  New  England  area,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  best  available 
methods  for  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
sl.nillar  accidents  In  the  future. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  In  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its 
InvestlgatU^n  and  study,  together  with  such 
rerommondatlons   as    It   deems   advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  lU  Territories,  and  pos- 
sesMions.  whether  the  House  is  in  session, 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjournetl  and  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  records,  correspondence,  memo- 
randa, papers,  and  documenti!.  as  It  deems 
nicessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  ciialrman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  msy  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  ruch  chalrmon  or 
member. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Mc- 
CorM\rK>.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 


RAH-ROAD  ACCIDENTS  IN 
MASSACHUSETl-S 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today, 
like  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr.  Lane  I .  introducing  a  resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Congress 
Investigate  the  accidents  which  appear 
to  be  occurring  almost  weekly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
4  days  there  have  been  4  accidents  on 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  which  goes 
through  my  district  as  well  as  the  dis- 
trict of  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  LaneI.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can.  at  this  particular  stage, 
fix  the  blame,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  was 
a  very  bad  sno'..'Storm  going  on  in  Mas- 
sachusetts when  the  accident  occurred 
this  morning,  but  I,  like  my  colleague 
I  Mr.  Lane  I,  have  been  deeply  concerned 
over  the  lack  of  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment on  some  of  these  roads.  Something 
must  be  done. 

I  called  the  White  House  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  and  asked  them  down  there 
to  exercise  all  the  authority  at  their 
disposal  to  take  action  in  this  regard  so 
that  we  can  prevent  as  far  as  humanly 
possible  these  recurring  accidents. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ccunmerce 
Committee.  I,  too,  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  prompt  investigation  to  establish 
the  facts  in  regard  to  these  very  im- 
fortunate  accidents. 

I  hope  also  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  its  own  initiative 


will  start  an  investigation  to  determine 
these  facts  as  quickly  as  possible.  Those 
who  have  served  with  the  Boston  <i 
Maine  Railroad  and  all  the  other  great 
railroads  are  entitled  to  the  full  facts 
now. 
Mr.  BATES.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


EMPLOYMENT   IN   SHIPYARDS   AND 
NUCLEAR  POWER 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEUiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is 
not  far  off  when  all  ships.  lx)th  naval 
and  private,  will  be  propelled  by  atomic 
power.  The  first  surface  ship,  a  light 
cruiser,  is  included  in  the  fiscal  1957  con- 
struction program. 

Obviously,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
trained  personnel  in  all  shipyards  to  in- 
stall and  service  this  new  type  of  power. 
A  knowledge  of  nuclear  reactors  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  acquired  only  by  ad- 
vance study  and  training.  In  my  own 
district  in  the  State  of  Washington,  I 
have  been  gratified  to  find  that  recently 
4  workers  were  nominated  for  a  1- 
year  course  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Oak  Ridge  School  of  Reactor 
Technology.  Also,  I  am  Informed  that 
certain  other  engineers  will  attend 
classes  in  the  navy  yard  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  nucleus  of  trained  person- 
nel to  teach  this  important  subject  to 
other  skilled  vrorkers  and,  finally.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  University  of 
Washington  will  establish  classes  for 
those  who  desire  study  in  this  new  field. 
Because  our  first  use  of  atomic  pro- 
pulsion will  be  in  combat  vessels,  it  does 
not  follow  that  only  the  workers  in  pub- 
lic yards  should  have  training  available 
to  them.  I  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  on  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees will  see  to  it  that  equal  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  the  personnel  of 
private  shipyards  for  schooling  in  the 
adaptation  of  nuclear  reactors  for  ma- 
rine propulsion. 

Along  this  line,  I  might  mention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  recently  private  industry 
hired  away  from  the  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard  two  men  who  are  skilled  in  the 
atomic  field.  These  men  may  still  be 
available  for  Government  worlc.  but  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  Members  of 
Congress  should  see  to  it  thiat  incentive 
in  the  way  of  pay  and  retirement  in 
Government  service  is  comparable  to 
private  industry  so  that  we  can  retain 
engineers  and  skilled  workers  who  are 
necessary  to  install  and  maintain  the 
reactors  for  our  Navy. 

President  Eisenhower  has  said  the 
United  States  is  making  available  for 
sale  or  lease  88, COO  poimds  of  uranium 
235— $1  billion  worth — for  power  pro- 
ductlcm.  one-half  in  this  country  and 
one-half  for  foreign  use.  not  including, 
of  course,  the  Soviet  bloc.  We  are  truly 
waging  peace  by  emphasizing  and  pro- 
moting the  peaceftil  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. It  would  seem  to  me,  howierer. 
that  more  know-how  among  American 


technicians  and  workers  is  needed.  Are 
we  going  to  have  the  skilled  workers  to 
install,  maintain,  and  operate  atomic 
powerplants  and  utilize  this  uianium 
235? 

Often  one  hears  it  said  we  have  a  cloak 
of  unnecessary  secrecy  over  much 
atomic  information.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  workers  of  America  are  not  being 
overlooked.  Opportunities  to  progress 
are  their  right,  just  as  it  is  the  right  of 
America  to  have  a  slcilled  work  force 
trained  to  make  the  most  of  this  atomic 
age.  Know-how  can  be  our  greatest 
resource. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  DEPENDENTS 
OP  MEMBERS  OF  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  DELANEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  408,  Rept.  No. 
1823).  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9429)  to  provide  medical  care  fur  dependents 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  t>e  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5 -minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  tha 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  □M>tiOB 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE 
PROJECT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  311  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
3383)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  partici- 
pating projecu,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority meml>er  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  tbe  &-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  sbaU 
rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  prei-lons  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bl!l  and  amendmenu 
thereto  to  final  passage  ^thout  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  reooaunit. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
immes: 

|RoU  No.  9] 

Barden  Gamble  Mumma 

Bell  Oarmatz  Osmera 

Bentley  Gavin  Poage 

Boland  Hays.  Ohio  Powelt 

Bonner  Horan  Priest 

Bowler  James  Prouty 

Boykln  Jenkln.s  Rabaut 

Carrigg  King.  Pa.  Rains 

Celler  McCulloch  Simpson.  Pa. 

Chatham  McDowell  ToLefson 

Denton  Mclntlre  Van  Zandt 

Eberharter  Macdonald  Watts 

Edmondson  Marrow  Wharton 

Fascell  Metcaif  Williams,  Mlsa. 

Fogarty  Mollohaa  Zelenko 

Fountain  Morgan 

Pulton  Morrison 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  348  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION  OP  PATENT  RIGHTS  TO 
CERTAIN  WARTIME  INVENTIONS 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  409,  Rept.  No.  1824>, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(0.  ^.  3128)  to  authorize  the  extension  of 
patents  covering  inventions  whose  practice 
was  prevented  or  curtailed  during  certain 
emergency  periods  by  service  of  the  patent 
owner  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  by  productloii 
control"*.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  2  hotirs.  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


PROCUREMENT  OP  CERTAIN  MEDI- 
CAL  AND   DENTAL    OFFICERS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mad- 
den), from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  re- 
ported the  following  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  410.  Rept.  No.  1825),  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  ordnr  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9428) 
to  provide  for  the  procurement  of  medical 
and  dental  ofBcera  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Public  Health  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally 


divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE 
PROJECT 

Thp  SPEAKER  prd  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
CoLMER  I   is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ellsworth), 
and  pending  thatr  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

McCORMACK  I . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  not  only  enable  the  needs  of 
America  of  today,  and  of  10  years  or 
more,  to  be  met.  we  must  plan  and  build 
now. 

As  we  view  the  world  of  today  and  look 
into  the  future,  as  far  as  we  can  with 
reasonable  certainty,  we  see  a  nation  in 
the  next  12  years  with  a  population  of 
200  millions  of  persons,  and  in  a  few 
generations,  with  a  population  in  excess 
of  300  million.  At  the  present  time,  the 
increase  in  our  population  is  at  the  rate 
of  about  3  million  persons  a  year. 

With  this  increased  population  will 
come  increased  demands  for  services  and 
essentials  of  life  and  of  industry  and  of 
national  character.  This  will  be  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  field  of  waler  re- 
sources. 

America  is  blessed  with  great  natural 
resources,  and  among  them  are  our  great 
rivers,  the  resources  of  which  are  now. 
in  the  main,  goinc  to  waste.  If  these 
resources  are  marshaled  and  utilized, 
and  capable  of  the  great  use  not  only  now 
but  in  the  future,  it  will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  people  and  our  country. 
In  order  to  meet  the  demands  that  exist 
now,  and  which  will  rapidly  Increase,  as 
we  can  foresee,  we  should  act  now  to 
stop  the  wasting  of  our  great  resources. 
In  doing  this,  we  are  building  for  the 
luture. 

In  the  pending  bill,  we  are  making  an 
investment  which  in  terms  of  money  will 
be  returned  manifold,  but  greater,  in 
terms  of  happiness,  to  countless  of  Amer- 
ican families  will  be  of  inestimable  value: 
and  in  terms  of  benefit  to  our  country, 
will  be  unlimited. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  organic 
reclamation  legislation  goes  back  to  1902. 
For  it  was  during  the  administration  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  that  the  National 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  was  enacted 
into  law.  It  was  nurtured  under  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman  it  blos- 
somed into  nationwide  action  and  bene- 
fits. And  the  projects  built  and  com- 
pleted during  the  past  50  years  have  been 
an  investment  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
area  served,  but  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.    For  an   important   element   in 


the  growth  of  our  country  Is  reclama- 
tion and  water-resources  development. 

In  terms  alone  of  conserving  our 
water  for  personal  ube,  our  country  now 
has  a  challenge  in  various  sections;  and 
in  the  near  future,  it  will  be  a  national 
challenge. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  live  In  a  section 
of  the  country  removed  from  the  wide 
section  that  this  great  project  will  im- 
mediately serve,  and  because  of  geo- 
graphical residence  alone,  as  a  result  of 
which  we  have  no  immediate  or  special 
interest,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  vote 
against  this  or  any  other  worthwhile 
project.  We  should  not  view  projects 
of  this  kind  from  a  sectional  angle.  We 
should  view  them  from  a  national  angle 
and  the  national  interests. 

The  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
now  before  us.  while  somewhat  different 
from  the  Senate  bill,  calls  for  an  inte- 
grated system  of  dams  and  storage  res- 
ervoirs to  regulate  and  control  the  waters 
of  the  upper  Colorado  Basin  covering 
major  parts  of  four  of  our  great  States — 
Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Wyoming,  and 
Utah.  In  this  great  area,  water  alone  is 
of  vital  Importance. 

In  the  immediate  Intermountain  re- 
gion, the  Colorado  River  with  its  tribu- 
taries constitutes  the  greatest  source  cf 
water.  From  its  source,  the  Colorado 
River  and  its  tributaries  flow  into  the 
Gulf  of  California.  It  is  a  great  project 
for  a  great  country,  the  authorization 
and  completion  of  which  will  make  a 
great  contribution  to  the  future  growth 
and  we' fare  of  our  country.  Involved  ls 
not  only  the  question  of  water  for  per- 
sonal use.  but  also  reclamation  and  power 
and  other  favorable  results  that  will  be 
of  great  benefit,  not  only  in  the  area 
.•served,  but  nationwide.  The  completion 
of  this  project  will,  through  its  controlled 
features,  preserve  millions  of  acre-feet  of 
water  now  permitted  to  escape  in  eroding 
fury  durin??  wet  years.  It  will  assure  the 
lower  basin  States  of  a  constant  and  de- 
pendable source  of  water  for  the  indef- 
inite future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  connec- 
tion with  this  project,  that  although  larce 
quantities  of  electric  power  will  be  gen- 
erated if  the  dams  are  built,  the  power 
aspect  is  considered  a  byproduct  of  the 
dam's  purpase. 

In  past  years  we  have  witnessed  great 
fights  in  this  body  to  have  enacted  into 
law  and  to  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  of  great 
projects  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. We  know  as  we  look  back  thPt  each 
and  everyone  of  them  have  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  America.  This  great 
project  IS  another  step,  another  contri- 
bution to  the  progress  of  our  country. 

After  many  years  of  legislative  effort 
and  struggle,  this  project  Is  before  the 
Congress  in  its  final  legislative  stages. 
Without  regard  to  what  section  of  the 
country  we  live  in.  let  us  view  this  proj- 
ect with  vision  and  with  courage,  recog- 
nizing its  needs  not  only  for  the  immedi- 
ate future,  but  the  great  benefits  that 
will  come  to  our  country  In  the  decades 
that  lie  ahead. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagiies  to  vote 
for  the  rule  and  to  voie  for  the  substitute 
bill  that  will  be  offered  by  the  commit- 
tee and  upon  final  passage  to  vote  for 
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the  bill,  for  authorizing  projects  of  this 
kind  today  means  a  stronger  America  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  that  before  he 
left  Washington  I  spoke  with  Speaker 
Rayburn  about  this  matter.  He  is  away 
on  a  very  unfortunate  journey.  We  hope 
and  pray,  all  of  the  Members,  for  the 
quick  recovery  of  his  loved  one.  Speaker 
RwBtJRN  told  me  that  he  strongly  sup- 
ports the  pai^sage  of  the  substitute  bill, 
as  I  do.  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
committee  to  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  13  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
sought  this  time  in  order  to  say  that  I 
shall  support  this  rule  and  shall  support 
the  bill,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
rule  will  be  adopted  and  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed.  As  I  am  quite  sure  at 
least  most  of  you  know  a  measure  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  has  already 
pas.sed  the  other  body,  and  that  by  a 
substantial  vote.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  measure  as  it  pa.sscd  the 
other  body  in  many  respects  pees  much 
farther  than  the  bill  that  is  presently 
before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  matter  has 
been  long  under  con5ideration.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  great  controversy. 
It  has  been  debated  in  Congresses  in  the 
pa.st.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
time  has  come  to  resolve  the  matter  and 
to  go  ahead  with  the  enactment  of  this 
measure,  which.  I  am  sure,  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

Now.  as  everjone  knows.  I  come  from 
the  State  of  Indiana.  My  district  is  not 
in  the  area  directly  affected  by  this  proj- 
ect, so  I  have  no  direct  sectional  interest 
in  it.  But.  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  who  just 
preceded  me,  I  think  this  is  one  of  those 
measures  where  we  are  called  upon  to 
look  at  the  broad  national  interest  and 
what  is  best  for  our  country  rather  than 
in  any  sectional  interest.  And  that  is 
not  to  say  that  in  the  passage  of  this 
measure  can  I  find  anything  of  adverse 
effect  to  my  particular  section. 

I  have  given  the  whole  matter  such 
study  as  I  could.  I  have  tried  to  become 
informed  about  it.  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
too  well  advised  about  all  of  the  intricate 
details  that  are  involved  in  the  legisla- 
tion. But,  having  weighed  the  matter  as 
best  I  can  and  knowing  also  that  there 
are  many  conflicting  views — and  cer- 
tainly those  in  opposition  have  my  ut- 
most respect — I  am  convinced  that  this 
bill  should  be  passed. 

Let  me  say  here  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  inject  at  this  point  or  at  any 
point  any  politics  in  this  measure,  be- 
cause there  should  be  no  politics  in  the 
consideration  of  such  a  measure  as  this, 
but  there  have  been  some  charges  at 
times  that  those  of  us  who  sit  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  are  unmindful  of  the  neces- 
sities for  programs  of  reclamation  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  Now,  I 
think  the  record  clearly  discloses  that 
any  such  charge  as  that  is  far  from  the 
truth.  I  well  recall  that  as  the  majority 
leader  in  the  SOtlv  Congress  I  did  my 
•  part  in  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
reclamation  that  I  think  exceeded  in 


their  total  any  such  sums  theretofore 
appropriated  by  any  Congress.  I  well  re- 
call that  in  the  83d  Congress,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  scheduled  for  action  a 
project  somewhat  similar  to  this  known 
as  the  Arkansas-Pryingpan  project.  I 
did  what  I  could  to  bring  that  measure 
to  successful  passage,  and  in  that  effort 
I  was  supported  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  on  our  side.  But, 
as  you  know,  history  has  it  that  that 
measure  was  defeated.  Also,  in  that  83d 
Congress,  I  was  happy  to  do  my  part  in 
scheduling  for  action  and  bringing  to 
passage  the  Trinity  River  project.  Of 
course,  in  this  Congress  we  have  already 
passed  measures  for  the  Washita  and 
Ventura  projects. 

In  order  that  the  matter  may  be  per- 
fectly clear — and  possibly  I  should  ad- 
dress these  remarks  primarily  to  my  col- 
leagues on  my  side  of  the^  aisle — I  well 
recall  that  back  in  1950  we  Republicans 
in  the  Congress  undertook  to  draft  a 
statement  of  principles  and  policies.  It 
was  my  responsibility  to  take  a  primary 
part  in  that  because  I  was  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  of  three  on  the 
drafting  of  that  statement.  The  com- 
mittee of  three  Republicans  from  the 
other  body  was  headed  by  the  late  great 
Senator,  Bob  Taft.  In  that  statement 
we  said  that  we  supported  "continued 
development  and  restoration  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources  through  soil  con- 
servation and  reclamation." 

Then  in  the  1952  platform  of  our 
party,  having  to  do  with  Public  Works 
and  Water  Policy  we  said  this: 

The  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  governments  should  continuously  plan 
programs  of  economically  justifiable  public 
works.  We  favor  continuous  and  compre- 
hensive Investigations  of  our  w.iter  resources 
and  orderly  execution  of  programs  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

Then  we  come  on  down  to  the  1955 
state  of  the  Union  message,  and  amplify 
it  further,  when  President  Eisenhower 
said  this: 

The  Federal  Government  must  shoulder 
Its  own  partnership  obligations  by  under- 
taking proJecU  of  such  complexity  and  size 
that  their  success  requires  Federal  develop- 
ment. In  keeping  with  this  principle.  I 
again  urge  the  Conrrress  to  approve  the 
development  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  to  conserve  and  assure  better  use  of 
precious  water  essential  to  the  future  of 
the  West. 

I  am  also  permitted  to  say  that  In 
recent  weeks  and  months  the  President 
has  again  stressed  the  sincere  conviction 
on  his  part  that  this  measure  is  in  the 
national  interest;  that  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  and  should  be  passed.  As 
a  mater  of  fact,  it  was  no  longer  ago 
than  this  morning  at  the  White  House,  at 
our  leadership  meeting,  that  the  Presi- 
dent again  urged  us  to  do  everything  we 
could  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  this 
measure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  problem 
of  water  conservation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  tl)ings  before  the  country.  In 
many  places,  on  occasion,  we  have  too 
much  water.  On  occasion,  water  can  be 
like  Are.  Fire  is  good  at  the  right  place, 
but  if  it  gets  out  of  hand,  it  can  be  very 
bad,  very  destructive.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  water. 


At  the  moment,  today,  there  is  goin? 
on  out  in  my  district  a  hearing  having 
to  do  with  flood  control.  I  would  be 
there  as  would  my  adjoining  colleague, 
Mr.  Madden  of  Indiana,  but  for  our  legis- 
lative responsibilities  here.  There  are 
other  times  when  we  do  not  have  enough 
water  and  the  problem  then  is  how  shall 
we  undertake  to  control  this  matter  of 
our  water  resources. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  out  in  my 
section  of  the  country,  this  problem  of 
the  conservation  of  our  water  resources 
for  the  uses  that  are  necessary  is  not 
confined  alone  to  the  intermountain 
country,  or  the  West,  or  the  arid  areas. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  I  had  occa- 
sion to  be  in  a  discussion  with  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  biggest  industries  in 
the  Middle  West,  the  headquarters  of 
that  company  being  in  Cincinnati.  We 
got  to  talking  about  the  availability  of 
water  for  industrial  and  other  uses  and 
he  said  that  while  on  occasion  the  Ohio 
gets  up  to  flood  stage,  there  come  times 
in  the  season  when  water  is  at  the  low- 
est point.  He  predicted  that  in  20  years 
Cincinnati  would  experience  diflBculty 
because  of  a  shortage  of  water  for  indus- 
trial purposes. 

So,  while  at  the  moment  I  suppose  the 
matter  of  water  is  of  much  greater  in- 
terest to  the  people  in  the  western  arid 
and  semiarid  areas,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  time  may  well  come  when  these  same 
problems  will  be  besetting  us. 

The  upper  Colorado  project  provides 
for  storage  and  for  the  conservation  of 
water  for  use.  I  am  quite  sure  that  much 
of  the  water  that  would  be  saved  for 
beneficial  use.  if  this  measure  is  passed 
and  these  projects  are  carried  out,  would 
be  of  tremendous  value  not  only  to  that 
section  of  the  country  but  other  sections 
as  well,  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
instead  of  going  to  waste  as  it  does  now 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  flowing 
into  the  ocean. 

The  upper  Colorado  project  was  pro- 
posed   after    decades    of    negotiations, 
agreements,  and  research.    Perhaps  the 
most  significant  event  leading  up  to  the 
present  project  was  the  formulation  in 
1922,  34  years  ago,  of  a  unique  and  com- 
prehensive document  known  as  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact.    This  compact  was 
approved  by  the  seven  States  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  and  is  recognized  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  President  as  the  law  of  the  river. 
This  docimient  is  unique  in  that  it 
divided  the  waters  of  the  river  on  a  basis 
of  equity  before  any  major  development 
was    undertaken.    It    was    recognized 
early  that  there  was  not  enough  water 
there  for  all  of  the  use  that  might  be 
developed,  so  the  compact  prepared  the 
■  way  for  the  development  of  the  area 
known  as  the  lower  basin  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  including  principally  Cali- 
fornia,   Nevada,    and    Arizona.    Such 
magnificant  structures  as  Hoover  Dam. 
Davis  Dam.  Parker  Dam,  and  the  All 
American  Canal  followed  this  compact, 
with  benefit  to  the  lower  basm.    The 
upper  basin  States,  where  90  percent  of 
the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  orig- 
inates, are  now  ready  to  proceed  with  a 
siimlar  development.    This  program  has 
taken  years  to  plan,  years  to  prepare  for 
your  consideration  today.    It  has  been 
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finrised  by  ihe  Bureau  of  Beclaisation. 
taor  Ibe  ScsuUe.  by  Hook  cozamiUees. 
acipravcd  by  the  Bureau  of  Uie  Budget, 
aod  ii  haus  received.  a»  I  have  said  be- 
lare.  the  wbolebcaxled  eodoraement  and 
suppoiri  of  the  President  ol  \Jcyt  Uuktcd 
StatciL 

Tbe  total  depletkMi  of  water  Irom  the 
river  in  Uve  upper  basia.  inrhiding  ail 
present  projects,  will  be  approximatf  ly  4 
Bullion  acre-feet  annuaUy.  Thia.  I  am 
kxfoi-med,  is  well  witluu  tiie  7^  miilif.n 
acre-feet  allocated  to  the  upper  bat>n  by 
the  cocopact. 

Tbia,  then,  as  I  see  it.  is  a  project 
iHanned  in  accord  with  a  compact  and 
meeting  the  terns  of  that  cooipact.  On 
moral  and  legal  grounds  I  say  it  is  ri^L 
It  gives  to  the  lour  States  in  th?  upper 
basin  what  so  far  as  I  aok  concerxked  waa 
dearly  contempiatcd  when  the  compact 
was  ctrawn. 

From  tin:  stazKlpoint  of  benefits  to 
the  Nation  tt  also  :&  ri^t.  I;  will  create 
new  aAarkets  for  goods  manufactured  in 
other  parts  at  tbe  Nation.  It  wiTl  pro- 
vide for  developsacnt  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  other  natural  resourcea  in 
an  area  that  has  become  known  as  the 
mineral  treasure  chest  of  the  Naticn. 
It  is  advantagreous  to  national  defence. 
It  will  streagihen  a  large  area,  and  when 
any  region  i&  stiengthened  our  Nation 
trofws  neater.  Th^  ha&  been  tl^  his- 
tory of  the  past  and  it  will  be  the  history 
of  the  futuie  as  Ions  as  we  se^  and 
9iMMk  for  pi'oxxe^. 

I  think  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
tliat  one  obetacle  to  the  enactment  of 
this  kgislatir.n  la^t  year  has  been  re- 
moved, and  that  is  the  Echo  Park  Dam. 
that  met  with  the  &tion£  opposition  of 
conservationists  all  over  the  country. 
That  has  been  removed. 

So  I  uige  your  suppojrt  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  because  it  meets 
the  provisions  of  an  honoiahle  compact, 
because  it  has  firm  justification  in  bene- 
fits that  will  accrue  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  because  it  wiU  aid  national  de- 
fense, and  because  it  »ill  be  another 
siep  forward  for  our  Nation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  resources. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosiujil. 

Mr.  HOoMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
this  matter  be  di.<:po&ed  of  on  the  rule,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  disposing  of  mcney 
at  the  rate  of  $33  million  a  minute  wiien 
you  consider  the  ca<:t  of  this  project. 
I  think  this  Coniiress  would  hardly  want 
to  handle  such  a  dilScult,  ccmfcJex.  and 
expensive  problem  in  that  cursory  fash- 
icn.  Therefore.  aIthoui;h  I  shall  prob- 
ably vote  against  the  rule  for  tlve  purpose 
of  intHcatin;;  my  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation I  do  feel  it  deseirves  a  great  deal  • 
of  considt. ration,  moie  than  can  be  given 
in  the  short  hour  provided  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  aiy  coileacne  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  EMr.  DcROcmavj  far  a  uisn- 
imous-consent  request. 

Mr  DEROUNLAN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask 
vnanimofua  ccrsent  that  oar  ceUeaguc 
the  gdHiaiian  from  New  Tor  It  (Mr. 
Bccxn]  and  I  may  extend  oar  remarks 
at  this  point 


Tbe  SFEAKER.  pro  tempote.    Without 

objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECXaL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bare 
today  introduced  tw«  taiDak  H.  B.  t6aa 

and  H.  R.  9SM.  to  antend  and  supple- 
ment tbe  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  bnilrtinK  what  is  known  as  the 
Interstate  SiystesL  Tbe  purpoee  cf  m- 
tmducinff  these  bills  is  ta  provide  the 
funds  to  reimbune  tbe  varioos  St  rues  for 
highways  already  tomlt  or  urKicr  con- 
stiuction  that  will  be  de.ufniated  as  port 
of  tbe  Interstate  SiystcirL  Takimc  my 
ovn  State  of  New  York,  In  wtaicta  I  am 
very  much  inrrrrrted.  we  reahzed  a  mnn- 
ber  of  years  a?o  tic  ?rsat  neccacity  and 
the  importance  of  buikhrur  bishwaya. 
JoBt  as  rapitUy  ai  passiMe.  we  have 
Btoived  ahead  to  tbe  end  that  nan  we 
are  coc^pietinc  what  i>  known  ai  the 
New  York  State  Thmway.  part  of  tbe 
Interstate  S^  sum.  which  runs  trora  Ncir 
York  State  to  Buffalo  and  beyond  tliat 
point,  a  total  of  almost  6€0  miles  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  SSOO  milbrm. 

Under  the  pre  cnt  PaUon  bUl.  II  R 
•336.  on  which  hearvnxs  are  bctow  held 
before-  the  SBbeoaunttter  on  Roads  at 
the  Hcu(  e  Pobfac  Works  Cowiautter. 
credits  are  provided,  biit  bo  fwnds  or 
foraoM  for  paying,'  the  credits.  The 
bills  I  have  introduced  provide  two 
methods.  One  XaU  provides  that  the  re- 
>mbi2r  emcnt  money  n?ce."«sary  be  de- 
ducted over  a  pericd  of  years  froaa  tbe 
toUI  sua  of  S24aO0.(y:oaoo  authcrt/ed 
inthebtIL  Tl^e  reccaui  bill  mcxca  c.  the 
mo.ney  authorized  to  S27  800  GOt.003  to 
provide  t}\e  reuniour-ement  money  nec- 
eaeary  under  the  credits  provided. 

Kew  York  State,  anrf  .■wrrr^l  oth*T 
States,  t.h«t  have  mrrpd  ahecd  to  meet 
th?ir  cblr^atrons  of  both  their  economy 
nnd  nnt'onal  dcferue  and  have  built 
their  highway.-;  in  accordance  with  Fcd- 
cn»l  rperrOrzitir-n^  wooW  fce  peiwhTci 
unless  tbe  provisions  of  these  bills  are 
enacted. 

I  miorht  point  nut  thnt  New  Y<wk  ?t-<t« 
is  not  ontjr  penaJard  m  this  instance  be- 
cause it  is  and  has  befw  pro^re^tve  tn 
buildjnt;  necrasnry  facilities.  The  sam; 
thins  applies  to  school  Ie?!5!aUon  and 
otfc?r  types  of  Federil  aid  because,  while 
funds  arc  voted  by  Uie  Coi^rebs  to  a^atst 
various  States  in  tbe  Union  that  have 
not  kept  ap  witli  tbe  times.  New  York 
will  provide  a  preat  deal  of  the  tax 
money  necessary  to  assist  in  meptuv  the 
cui-rent  and  future  d*:inand&  But  there 
is  never  provision  in  IcKi&Iation  to  reim- 
burse New  York  and  the  several  otiier 
SUtes  for  fiacilities  built  and  for  wh  ch 
tbe  taxpayers  of  tbe  State  wiU  be  payins 
off  tbe  bonds  for  many  years  to  eosie. 
This  to  me  is  unfair  and  snju::^  I  am 
>oriied  in  this  feelinir  by  my  Republican 
ctrilearues  from  the  State  of  Nrw  York 
I  nirbt  further  add  that  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  has  sent  letters 
to  all  of  tbe  members  of  the  Ne\v  Toik 
eoniri'VSBiana)  dekration  re?niesfinff  the 
reimbor«emcnt  fentnres  embodterf  in 
these  bills.  The  chahman  of  the  New 
York  State  RrpobHran  Ccmnitttec  has 
also  taken  this  position  and  has  gone 
on  record  supporting  these  reimburse- 
ment featorn.  I  offw  these  b  lis  as 
amendments  to  present  b;Ks  bcins  dts- 


cossed   to  provide  the  money  tbat  is 
necessary. 

I  have  also  embodied  in  these  bills  a 
section  providing  that,  under  all  the 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  th^se 
byh«  ay  projects  in  the  national  system, 
the  contractors  and  subcontractors  pay 
to  all  kiborers  and  mechanics  wa<(e.<i  at 
rate^  not  k^  than  those  prevailinc  on 
suaJ.ur  consUucimn  in  the  kiunediate 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accofdiUtce  wUh  t.^e  act  of 
AcgUht  30.  19;^  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act— 40  Unit 'd  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 276-a.  La-st  year  I  supported  tbis 
provision  in  tlie  lull  that  was  defeated, 
end  aeain  I  support  it  as  a  matter  that 
is  juf't  and  fair  to  the  laborers  and  me- 
chunics  thiow'Jiout  our  country. 

I  ihmR  beni  cvei-y  efXort  and  seek  tbe 
suppoit  of  the  Mcn^bers  of  the  House 
that  Lbe  piovisioa  for  leimbur-emcnt  as 
well  as  the  pievailii\^  waiie  sec' inns  be 
injected  into  any  highway  teaisJatioa 
that  coaxes  before  this  House  and  la 
acted  upon  by  tlie  membership.  Ui^h- 
w'.tys  s:e  i>oi\-ly  needed  thxouKl)out  our 
counUy.  I  support  this  to  the  fullest 
extent,  but  I  am  also  cornizant  of  the 
fact  and  have  been  for  many  years  that, 
uhile  a  nrcut  portion  of  tlie  taxti-s  paid 
mto  the  Pedeial  Oovcrrunent  and  ex- 
pended foe  relief  and  aid  to  many  parts 
oX  our  coui^try  comes  (roBt  New  York 
EtjU\  very  little  rUtcT;.  back  to  tbe  Ux- 
vayers  of  the  State  of  I4ew  York.  and. 
when  i  ref vr  to  the  Slate  of  New  York.  I 
also  have  in  aaind  other  Sutes.  sucb  as 
Peni^ Ivania.  New  Jerry,  Otiio.  CakXor- 
r.:a,  and  several  others. 


jvseics  vsam  rmwuu.  foantvt  am 

»Tr.  DFROtTNlAV  Mr  Spwiker.  my 
colleainje  ;imj  nenrhbor  in  Nassau  Cownty 
rMr.  Bm<ntl  ha^  today  fntrodured 
jc+ntly  with  my  coflnt'Jmc  fMr.  PillkowI 
rrn  b^Jln  whirh  serk  to  all^vtate.  by 
arT-nMm«?m.  some  of  the  fnerrntttrs  of 
n.  R.  833tS.  A.S  a  member  of  the  New 
TotJc  State  deferratlon,  I  am  continaooafy 
aware  of  the  trrmt  bm^lpn  throim  upon 
th?  t.TTppTPrs  of  my  State,  fn  sTi;)port  of 
Prdernl  projects,  and  I  comtneml  my  two 
cofJearues  for  their  timely  action. 

The.«e  two  btTIs  provide  for  appro  fir  tate 
repsymmt  and  nctbts  far  interstate 
road.i  alrendy  const.-ucted,  not  merefj 
by  tntnrt.  bat  speriflcally.  and  proTlrfe 
for  recocnlfion  of  thr  Emris-Bacon  Act 
In  the  employrartu  of  laborers  and  me- 
chanics on  tn!tia?  construction  work.  In 
order  to  de^gn  a  hiphxay  bfTI  whfch 
win  in  reaMty  aid  our  €9  States  In  tht 
constnurton  of  thfir  reads,  it  Is  (^rrcn- 
tial  that  they  Iw  indadcd  in  any  measuie 
upon  which  we  are  a.^ed  to  vote. 

The  present  highway  bill  wHl  be  much 
l.'re  tietter  if  the  aforerncntioned  amend- 
ments ar?  ndnptfd. 

Mr.  EU^SWCMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yjrld  5  mlnmes  to  the  rentleman  from 
ITtah  (Mr  DAWr:rwK 

Mr.  DAWFOIt  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  nm  del: "Ji ted  that  my  friend  from 
southern  California  has  tncflcatcd  there 
win  be  no  attempt  to  defeat  the  rule  on 
this  mea.rarc.  I  afare  with  htm  that  it 
would  be  Impo-ssible  in  the  short  tfm^ 
that  we  hare  to  attempt  to  dispel  the  fog 
or.  I  should  .my.  smo;;:.  with  an  deference 
to  my  friend  fr^m  scuthern  CiOforuia, 
that  has  been  cast  over  this  measure. 
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I  think  our  minority  leader  properly 
advised  you  when  he  said  that  this  meas- 
ure has  t)een  under  consideration  for  a 
pood  many,  many  years,  not  the  exact 
measure  before  you  today,  but  the  gen- 
eral investigation  of  this  project. 

During  the  last  7  years  more  than  $10 
million  has  been  spent  In  engineering 
investigations  alone  on  the  feasibility  of 
this  project.  Some  of  the  greatest  engi- 
neers in  this  land  have  been  at  work  on 
it.  the  same  engineers  who  designed  and  - 
helped  construct  the  Hoover  Dam. 
Shasta.  Parker.  Davis  Dam.  Hungry 
Horse,  and  other  great  dams  in  this 
country. 

This  matter  has  also  been  considered 
about  as  thoroughly,  or  more  thoroughly* 
by  the  committees  of  this  Congress  than 
any  measure — at  least  any  measure  that 
has  been  before  our  House  Interior  Com-  , 
miitee. 

The  other  body  considered  the  matter 
for  a  good  many,  many  weeks ;  it  came  up 
for  consideration  in  the  Senate  and  was 
pa.ssed  by  a  vote  of  58  to  22. 

When  the  matter  was  considered  be- 
fore your  House  committee  in  1954  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  for 
action  before  adjournment.  It  was  also 
considered  for  a  good  many  weeks  last 
year;  and.  of  course,  this  year  also.  I 
believe  there  have  been  more  weeks  of 
hearings  on  this  measure  than  any  meas- 
ure before  the  committee. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  of  committee 
by  a  vote  of  20  to  6.  Of  course,  it  has 
passed  the  Rules  Committee,  and  it  is 
now  Ijefore  you. 

I  simply  call  these  matters  to  your  at- 
tention to  indicate  that  we  are  not  com- 
ing before  you  with  a  hastily  drawn  or 
ill-conceived  measure. 

Since  as  far  back  i  :  1922  when  these 
waters  were  divided  between  the  lower 
basin  States  and  the  upper  basin  States, 
tht*^  have  been  continuous  investiga- 
tions. I  might  also  state  that  in  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Act  a  provision  was  in- 
cluded that  part  of  the  revenue  from  the 
Hoover  Dam  was  to  go  into  investigations 
of  projects  in  the  upper  basin  States  so 
they  could  go  ahead  and  develop  their 
projects.  Tliis  money,  together  with 
money  put  up  by  the  States  themselves, 
has  gone  into  these  investigations.  To 
us  in  the  arid  States  where  we  have  less 
than  12  inches  of  rainfall  a  year,  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  this  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

Mr.  COLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COLE.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana suggested  a  thought  which  to  me 
is  rather  persuasive  in  reaching  a  dect- 
sion  on  this  issue,  and  that  is  that  it  Is 
presently  proposed  to  extend  to  the 
upper  Colorado  Basin  the  same  extent  of 
Federal  aid  or  Federal  participation  that 
has  previously  been  given  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lower  Colorado. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  The  gentle- 
man Is  absolutely  correct;  and  I  may  also 
state  the  total  amount  of  expenditures 
made  in  the  lower  basin  States  taking 
into  consideraton  reclamation,  flood 
control,  power,  and  so  forth  Is  tremen- 
dous.  The  amount  of  reclamation  money 


that  has  been  spent  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia IS  al)solutely  fabulous. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr,  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  must  refuse 
to  yield.  I  have  only  a  short  time  and 
wLsh  to  complete  my  statement. 

I  would  simply  like  to  remind  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  the  Hoover  Dam  was 
constructed,  as  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana said,  it  was  provided,  and  the  State 
of  California  was  required  to  and  did 
enter  into  a  limitation  agreement  pro- 
viding that  they  would  not  take  any  more 
water  than  was  provided  in  the  limita- 
tion act;  and  the  Colorado  compact  di- 
vided the  waters  half  to  the  lower  basin 
and  half  to  the  upper  basin. 

We  have  been  all  these  years  trying 
to  get  our  water  divided  among  ourselves, 
and  our  projects  developed.  Now  we 
come  before  the  Congress  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  permit  us  to  go  ahead 
with  the  development. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  you  that 
99  percent  of  this  money  will  be  paid 
back,  the  major  portion  of  it  with  inter- 
est. We  are  taxing  our  lands  and  pur- 
chasing the  water  and  power  to  help 
pay  for  it.  The  power  that  is  to  be  gen- 
erated will  be  sold  in  our  own  area.  All 
we  are  asking  is  for  an  advance  of  these 
funds,  the  major  portion  of  which  is  go- 
ing to  come  out  of  the  reclamation  fund 
made  up  of  moneys  collected  from  our 
own  States,  in  my  State  of  Utah  73  per- 
cent of  all  the  land  is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Government  re- 
ceives oil  and  gas  revenues  from  my 
State  which  go  into  the  reclamation 
fund.  We  feel  it  is  our  own  money.  We 
are  asking  for  the  right  to  use  it  and  the 
Reclamation  Act  provides  it  cannot  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  con- 
struct reclamation  projects. 

All  we  are  asking  is  for  our  own  money 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  out  our  own 
destiny. 

Mr,  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Miller  J, 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  pa.ss 
the  rule  which  will  give  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  listen  to  4  hours  of  hon- 
est, sincere  debate  on  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  project.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  hear  the  debate,  perchance,  you 
might  read  the  arguments,  pro  and  con, 
in  the  quiet  of  your  oflBce  or  of  your 
study.  But.  because  of  the  importance 
of  this  legislation  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  both  sides  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  It  was  reported  by  the 
Interior  Committee  by  a  20-to-6  vote 
with  3  not  voting. 

We  are  not  dealing,  in  this  legislation, 
with  a  matter  that  can  be  resolved  in 
terms  of  hours,  days,  or  years.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  States,  areas,  or  localities, 
but  of  all  the  United  States.  We  are 
dealing  more  specifically  with  a  matter 
that  will  find  its  place  in  the  future  of 
every  man,  of  every  woman,  and  every 
child  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  future  generations  to  come. 

I  want  to  say,  in  all  frankness,  that 
with  the  adoption  of  this  rule  we  will 
be  able  to  show  that  it  has  the  support 
of  this  administration  and  complete  bi- 
partisan supiwrt  of  the  Congress.    We 


will  show  that  it  is  economically  feasible; 
we  will  show  that  its  engineering  is  cor- 
rect, that  it  will  pay  liack  to  the  Treas- 
ury the  money  that  is  invested  Ih  the 
development  of  this  resource.  We  will 
show  that  southern  California  will  not 
lose  one  drop  of  water  guaranteed  them 
under  the  compact  of  1922.  We  will 
demonstrate  and  show,  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  bill  obes  not  cost  $4  billion 
or  untold  millions,  to  every  State  in  the 
Union.  We  will  show  that  the  land  to 
be  irrigated  eventually  under  this  de- 
velopment is  only  about  132.000  new 
acres,  not  586.000  acres  as  the  opponents 
would  have  you  believe.  We  will  show 
that  it  will  help  the  Navaho  Indians  and 
the  good  people  of  this  tribe. 

When  the  Colorado  River  compact  was 
entered  into  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  California,  and  lower  basin 
States,  under  this  compact  were  allo- 
cated 7 ',2  million  acre-feet  of  water  each 
year.  The  same  amount  was  allocated 
to  the  four  upper  States.  Water  was 
also  promised  to  Mexico. 

Southern  California,  under  the  Colo- 
rado compact  made  in  1922,  approved 
and  signed  in  1928  the  building  of 
Hoover,  Davis.  Parker,  and  Imperial 
Dams,  and  also  the  Palo  Verde  weir. 
Much  of  this  construction  was  under 
the  guise  of  flood  control  and  did  not 
cost  .southern  California  one  thin  dime. 
Southern  California  has  prospered  fab- 
ulously under  the  wise  use  of  this  stored 
water.  They  have  had  a  tremendous 
economic  growth  because  of  the  elec- 
tricity produced  at  the  several  dams. 
The  city  of  Los  Angeles  could  not  exist 
without  the  long  canal  giving  water 
from  the  dams  to  the  city.  I  am  glad 
they  have  had  that  growth.  It  Is  part 
ot  a  growing,  dynamic  America. 

In  my  judgment,  the  key  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  West  rests  in  the  ability  of 
its  people  to  control  two  of  their  great 
natural  resources — land  and  water. 
Without  the  electric  power  generated 
from  the  Hoover  Dam,  the  industrial 
cities  of  southern  California  would  not 
exist.  The  great  Northwest  has  had  its 
remerkable  development  becau.se  of  the 
projects  on  the  Columbia  River.  There 
would  be  no  Los  Angeles,  no  Spokane, 
Seattle,  or  Long  Beach,  as  we  know  them 
today,  if  it  were  not  for  the  men  in 
Congre.ss,  in  the  Government,  and  in  all 
walks  of  life  who  had  the  vision  and  the 
courage  to  build  these  projects. 

The  upper  States  in  the  Colorado  River , 
project  now  are  asking  for  their  7 '2  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water.  They  are  ask- 
ing that  it  be  stored  in  reservoirs  and 
that  eventually  about  132  million  acres 
of  land  will  receive  water.  They  are  ask- 
ing that  electric  energy  be  developed, 
and,  indeed,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
money  for  this  project  is  for  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  energy  and  will  be  repaid 
to  the  Federal  Trea.sury  with  interest. 

The  great  growth  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia can  be  attributed  to  the  wise  use 
of  water  and  electric  energy.  The  same 
stability  and  growth  of  communities  in 
the  upper  basin  States  will  laecome  a 
reality  when  this  project  is  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

The  upper  Colorado  project  has  been 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  more  strenuous 
public  campaigns  in  many  years.    Your 
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has  been  flpodrd  with  prxypacBnda 
from    the   Coiorado    Rrrer   Aaaociayon, 

with  offlees  at  3M  West  Third  Street. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  Before  the  debate  is 
ended.  I  am  sore  that  many  of  yon  will 
realize  that  much  of  this  proparanda 
has  DO  basis  in  fact.  Propacasda  that 
this  would  cost  other  States  niHions  of 
dollars  has  no  basis  of  fact.  The  en^- 
neering  fpsslbiUty  has  been  established. 
AU  these  facts  wiD  be  established. 

The  project  has  tern  conceived  and 
dt?8iKned  by  some  o*  the  moet  sincere  and 
capable  experts  who  have  had  the  benefit 
and  experience  datin«f  beck  to  the  de- 
signing and  constnKtion  of  the  Hoower 
Dam.  I  am  sure  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress must  be  confused  because  of  the 
statements  and  cotmter^tatements  rela- 
tlre  to  this  project.  The  only  way  these 
misunderstandini?s  and  confusiofis  can 
be  resolved  is  to  listen  to  or  read  the 
debate  which  will  follow  on  the  passage 
of  this  rule. 

What  ti-e  are  considering  in  this  blU 
Is  a  matter  of  extreme  national  interest. 
It  will  permit  the  people  in  the  upper 
States  to  utilize  the  water  guaranteed 
them  by  the  solemn  compact  with  the 
States  in  the  lower  basin,  and  it  will 
permit  another  forward  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  resources  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

A  rule  has  been  granted  that  will 
permit  discussion  on  this  legislation 
which  is  so  important  to  our  welfare. 
The  rule  recognizes  that  amendments 
might  be  necessary  to  malce  this  a  better 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  1 
have  no  personal  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion. My  State  will  receive  no  water 
and  not  one  kilowatt  of  electricity  will 
be  delivered  in  Nebraska  from  any  of 
this  project.  I  am  interested  because  I 
believe  the  project  to  be  a  vital  part  in 
the  future  of  a  growing,  dynamic  Amer- 
ica. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  rule. 

You  may  not  agree  with  the  proponents 
or  opponents,  but  I  trust  you  will  permit 
the  Congress  to  work  its  will  by  free  and 
open  discussion  on  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  the  Rscoao  to  show  that 
the  7'^  million  acre-feet  under  the 
Sante  Pe  compact  goes  to  all  the  lower 
basin  States.  I  do  iu>t  want  the  gentle- 
man to  give  away  all  of  Arizona's  water 
in  such  a  cavalier  manner.  Aiizona  is 
a  State  in  the  lower  basin  and  certainly 
expects  to  share  in  that  7 '2  uoillion  acre- 
feet.  California  has.  by  her  own  act. 
limited  herself  to  4.4  million  acre-feet 
of  water  from,  tlie  Colorado  River. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
correct;  thank  you. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  at  this  point  that  there  are  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  4  4  million  acre-feet  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  other  water  to  the  lower 


basin  is  imperiled  by  tlais  psajaet.  and 

I  shall  discuss  it  fortives. 

Mr  linXBR  of  Nebraska.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will.  In  Mat  juditaeut  of 
OHuoiy.  Califomia'a  water  will  not  be 
affected. 

Mr.  COUiEiL  kfe.  Spaaker.  I  yleU 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
forma  IMr.  Holdoslo). 

Mr.  HOLinELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfaa 
Congress  is  faced  today  with  probably 
one  of  the  most  cocnplieated  measm-es 
which  we  hare  iiad  to  eossider  in  this 
84th  Congress.  The  time  of  4  hours. 
I  am  sure,  will  be  used  to  the  fuU  by 
those  who  sre  for  and  against  th>s  mcas 
ure.  It  IS  my  hope  that  durinc  the  tmie 
of  that  4 -hour  debate  many  of  aa  wtio 
bettere  this  bill  should  be  defeated  can 
appeal  to  the  reason  snd  good  judgaaexit 
of  the  Members  of  ttua  House  to  \)yt 
point  where  this  bill  can  be  defeated. 
The  Members  from  southern  California. 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisie.  may  be  placed 
by  the  proponems  of  this  biU  in  a  fa!se 
position.  They  say  that  we  are  water 
hotrs.  that  we  want  all  the  water  in  the 
river,  and  all  that  sort  of  thict<.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  compact  has  been  in 
controversy  for  more  than  23  years. 
Over  20  interstate  commissions  iiave 
tried  to  ?Pt  to^' ether  to  determine  what 
is  the  meanin?  of  the  Ctdorado  River 
compact.  At  this  very  tmie.  as  a  result 
of  a  suit  by  the  State  of  An7ona  auainat 
the  State  of  California,  the  mailer  is  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Coort  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  meaning  of  the  compact. 

There  are  at  least  12  different  paints 
that  the  people  in  southern  California 
honestly  and  sincerely  feel  should  be 
clarified.  The  only  place  we  can  get 
that  clarii^cation.  interstate  conferences 
having  failed,  is  before  the  Supi-cme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes. 

We  hare  rested  our  case  before  the 
Supreme  Coort  and  we  are  ready  and 
willin?!  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  when  it  comes,  whatever 
that  opinion  may  be.  It  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  belief  of  southern  Cahfomia. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  support  acme 
of  our  beliefs  as  to  what  the  ccmpact 
mecns.  But  we  honestly  and  sincerely 
believe  that  this  tremendous  and  com- 
plicnted  piece  of  lei^islation  should  not 
be  passed  while  there  ia  pendmg  in  the 
Supreme  Co«rt  a  snit  between  States  of 
the  compact,  which  will  affect  an  of  the 
States  within  the  compact:  the  riarifl- 
cation  of  which  will  affect  the  riRhts  of 
the  separate  States,  including  that  of 
southern  California.  We  feel  our  con- 
tractual rights  are  in  jeopardy.  We 
know  of  no  other  way  to  find  out  than  to 
seek  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  do  not  want  any  ill  feelinp  betwe'-ii 
neighboring  States.  The  Members  from 
California  have  stood  aside  on  10  differ- 
ent occasions  when  legislation  confer- 
ring benefits  upon  the  upper  basin  States 
hag  been  offered.  We  supported  the 
compact  for  the  upper  basin  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  contract  by  the  Congress. 
We  have  been  willing  that  money  that 
comes  from  Hoover  Dam  go  to  the  upper 
basin  States  for  engineering  projects 
over  the  years.  We  are  not  a  dog  in  the 
manger  on  this  protect.  We  merely  seek 
to  protect  our  rights. 


We  have  •  millten  people  in  southern 
Calilornia  that  arc  depen<iua«i  upoA  Uie 
water  from  tlie  Colorado^  Aud  I  ibhculd 
like  to  say  lliat  the  maniic^paUUes  and 
the  irricatien  districts  and  water  dis- 
tricts of  Cakforrkia  have  expended  over 
$700  million  iu  aqueducts,  irrigation 
ditches,  and  trauunission  lines  from 
Hoover  Dam. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gcn- 
Uenum  yield? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DIES.  If  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  in  favor  of  soutiiexn 
California,  what  effect  would  that  have 
upon  the  Eu-oiect  OiS  it  is  presented  to  the 
House?  

Mr  HOUFIELD  In  my  opinion.  If 
the  Supreme  Qjurl  should  recommend 
in  favor  of  southern  California's  inter- 
pretation of  the  compact.  It  would  pro- 
tect our  rifthts  uixlcr  the  compact.  But 
if  it  should  rule  against  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  compact,  we  fear  we  would 
la^e  some  of  that  protection. 

Mr.  DIES.  That  Is  not  quite  the  ques- 
tion. What  I  want  to  know  is,  if 
southern  California  won  the  case  would 
that  change  the  nature  and  eflect  of  the 
project;  would  it  destroy  the  project? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  DIES.  Or  have  any  effect  upon 
It?  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No,  as  far  a^  I 
know ;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  DIE.".  Then  what  has  the  case 
got  to  do  with  the  project? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  It  might  modify 
the  contract  to  give  protection  to 
southern  California  for  water  rights 
which  if  it  wrre  decided  against  us 
would  make  some  of  our  present  con- 
tracts null  and  void. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem'^n  ri^ld? 

Mr.  HCLIFIEIX)  I  yieW  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Al5o  in  the  ease  be- 
fore t'r.e  SiJr>reme  Court  is  the  definition 
of  beneficial  consumi>tr\'e  use  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  compact. 

Mr.  HOLTFIELD.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  makes  a  tre- 
n»rndous  difference  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, because  that  definition  makes  a 
difference  between  the  upper  ba.«in  and 
the  lower  basin  as  to  what  net  water  is 
available  for  use;  and  also  there  is  the 
matter  of  something  in  excess  of  2  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  claimed  by  the 
Indians  that  might  have  to  be  subtracted 
frcm  the  water  available  between  the 
lower  and  the  upper  ba.<<ins. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  McDoNoucHl. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
take  this  time  merely  to  clarify  a  point 
that  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  following  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
fMr.  Hallkck).  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  project  came  into  the  same 
category  as  far  as  etiual  benefits  are  con- 
cerned as  the  lower  Colorado  develop- 
ment and  the  Hoover  Dam. 

It  does  not  by  any  means,  because  be- 
fore a  steam  shovel  was  turned  for  the 
b^iiWing  of  the  Hoover  Dam.  and  that 
was  after  years  and  years  of  enguieenng 
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and  investigation  as  to  the  best  location, 
before  a  steam  shovel  was  turned  there 
was  a  firm  contract  agreed  to  by  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Federal  Government  that 
California  would  pay  for  the  cost  of 
Hoover  Dam  by  consuming  the  power  de- 
veloped at  the  dam.  It  was  written 
down  and  signed  and  agreed,  and  that 
has  been  lived  up  to. 

This  project  does  not  equal  that  in  any 
sense  whatsoever.  This  project  is  seek- 
ing to  obtain  all  of  the  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  without  any  assurance 
of  any  return  except  from  the  result  of 
the  sale  of  the  power  and  the  reclamation 
of  the  land  eventually.  That  is  paying 
beforehand,  while  we  in  California  gave 
every  assurance  and  guaranty  of  the 
payment  of  it  before  the  project  was 
started. 

Another  thing,  so  far  as  the  jeopardy 
of  the  lower  Colorado  River  water  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  there  is  in  the  minority 
reixjrt  a  reliable  and  a  very  dependable 
statement  made  by^  Raymond  Hill  and 
several  other  engineers.  I  quote  Mr. 
Hill  because  I  know  him  personally.  I 
have  had  personal  contact  with  him.  I 
know  his  reputation.  He  was  retained 
Bs  a  consulting  engineer  by  the  State  of 
Colorado.  He  gave  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado this  statement  as  a  result  of  his 
survey : 

When  the  upp«>r  Colorado  River  storage 
project  la  constructed  and  In  operation, 
there  will  not  be  a  suCkclent  flow  in  tiie  river 
below  Lee  Perry— 

That  is  the  dividing  point — 

to  supply  tlie  full  right  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District,  namely,  1.212.000  acre-feet 
per  annum.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Cow  will  not  taKe  care  of  more  than  about 
one-half  of  the  full  right. 

Here  is  an  engineer's  report  that  that 
river  compact  is  going  to  be  violated  if 
these  projects  are  put  into  effect. 

Tlie  report  coes  on  further  to  say  that 
tne  building  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
projects  will  be  disastrous  to  the  lower 
river  States'  water  supply. 

I  recommend  that  the  rule  be  defeated, 
/  because  I  do  not  think  tills  project  is  in 
a  form  in  which  it  should  be  debated  at 
this  time.  It  should  be  recommitted  to 
the  committee.  More  study  should  be 
made  of  it.  It  is  not  in  a  shape  in  which 
we  should  consider  it  at  this  time.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  rule  just  as  I 
voted  against  the  rule  the  first  time  it 
was  on  the  floor,  when  this  House  de- 
feated the  rule  the  first  time  this  proj- 
ect was  offered  to  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  COL&^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ASPlNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Coloradb. 

Mr.  ASPlNALL.  Has  this  project 
ever  been  before  this  body  before? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  proj- 
ect has  never  been  before  this  body 
before. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  The  rule  was 
defeated. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon,  the  rule  was  not. 


/ 


The  only  reason  I  take  a  little  time 
here  is  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  so- 
called  lawsuit  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  That  is  just 
another  method  that  those  in  southern 
California  are  using  in  an  attempt  to 
defeat  this  bill. 

May  I  outline  to  you  that  the  people 
of  southern  California  and  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States 
agreed  on  a  compact,  providing  for  a 
division  of  the  water  between  the  upper 
basin  States  and  the  lower  basin  States. 
The  southern  Californians  insLst  that  we 
should  deliver  to  them  an  average  of  75 
million  acre-feet  over  a  10-year  period. 
In  order  to  get  the  Boulder  Canyon  proj- 
ect approved  the  State  of  California  by 
its  legislature,  adopted  a  bill  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  -States  directed 
them  to  do  imder  no  circumstances  and 
under  no  condition  were  they  to  use  or 
attempt  to  ascert  any  right  in  excess  of 
4.400  million  acre-feet  plus  one-half  of 
the  surplus  thereof.  That  was  in  the 
original  Boulder  Dam  Project  Act  ap- 
proved December  21,  1928  (45  Stat. 
1057).  Not  until  this  bill  began  to  see 
the  light  of  day  did  you  ever  have  south- 
em  California  or  anywhere  else,  any- 
body question  that  compact  at  alL  The 
southern  Californians  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and 
did  their  best  to  get  the  sovereign  States 
of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  then 
coming  before  the  Congress  sajring,  "You 
cannot  pass  it  because  it  is  now  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
"^-turned  down  the  request  of  southern 
California  and  said  that  this  compact 
as  it  deals  with  the  upper  basin  Slates 
and  this  compact  and  this  bill,  as  we  ex- 
pect to  pass  it,  did  not  in  «iny  manner, 
and  would  not  in  any  manner  affect  this 
bill  nor  would  we  be  engaged  in  any  liti- 
gation whatsoever. 

It  is  my  thought,  and  I  think  the  rec- 
ord will  bear  it  out,  that  southern  Cali- 
fornia at  the  time  the  Hoover  Dam  was 
built,  agreed,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  said  a  moment  ago,  to  repay 
by  paying  for  the  energy  and  for  the 
water.  But  what  did  they  do?  They 
came  to  this  Congress  in  1940,  after  that 
contract  was  entered  into  wherein  they 
agreed  to  pay  approximately  5.6  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  the  electric  energy 
they  wanted  at  Hoover  Dam,  and  asked 
this  Congress  for  permission  to  rewrite 
that  contract.  That  contract  is  rewrit- 
ten and  today  they  are  getting  that  ener- 
gy for  2V4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  they  are  fighting  it 
for  because  they  know  their  obligation  to 
pay  it. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  9 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 

[Mr.   ASPINALL]. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPlNALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  So  that  I  will  not 
interrupt  the  gentleman  at  the  high 
point  of  his  speech,  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  tell  the  House  how  many 
acres  of  new  land  will  be  put  Into  culti- 
vation If  this  legislation  passes  the 
House? 


Mr.  ASPlNALL.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  will  all  be  brought 
out  in  debate,  however,  I  will  answer 
it  now  and  say  approximately  135,000 
acres  of  new  land. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  first  may  I  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Col- 
mer]  for  permitting  me  to  have  this 
much  of  his  all  too  limited  time,  and  also 
I  wish  to  thank  my  very  fine  and  help- 
ful friends,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  of 
this  body,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCcRMACK]  and  the  for- 
mer floor  leader  of  the  House  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Halleck]  for  the  fine  state- 
ments that  they  made  in  support  of  the 
rule.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  hers 
during  the  last  half  hour,  of  course,  has 
its  place  in  the  debate.  My  purpose  here 
is  to  use  the  time  which  I  have  been  given 
to  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  this  leg- 
islation is  of  sufficient  significance  and 
Importance  to  have  the  rule  adopted  and 
to  proceed  to  debate. 

Naturally,  as  sponsor  of  the  bill,  H.  R. 
3333,  I  support  House  Resolution  311 
now  under  consideration,  and  sincerely 
trust  that  the  Members  of  this  honor- 
able body  will  approve  such  resolution 
and  make  possible  full  debate  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  project  legisla- 
tion— legislation  about  which  much  has 
been  said  and  publicized,  and  of  which 
a  great  part  has  been  Misleading. 

My  residence  in  the  area  to  be  directly 
served  by  the  project,  whigh  will  be  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  under  approval  of 
House  Resolution  311,  began  as  a  boy 
in  1904.  It  has  been  continuous  since 
then.  Although  I  retain  a  great  warmth 
of  affection  for  the  place  of  my  nativity, 
the  district  so  ably  represented  by  our 
good  friend  and  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown! ,  never- 
theless, I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  that 
my  parents  found  the  needed  haven  in 
western  Colorado  when  my  mother's 
health  made  it  imperative  for  us  to  find 
a  new  home. 

My  forebears  helped  pioneer  and  set- 
tle many  areas  of  the  East.  I  am  happy 
that  the  same  fate  fell  to  me  as  far  as 
a  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  is 
concerned.  The  place  where  my  home 
has  been  for  a  half  century  was  out  from 
under  Indian  rule  only  20  years  when 
I  moved  there.  I  am  the  only  Member 
of  this  great  body  who  is  an  actual  resi- 
dent of  the  upper  Colorado  River  basin, 
an  area  larger  than  the  whole  of  New 
England.  I  believe  that  I  am  qualified 
to  tell  you  of  the  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  the  people  of  that  imdeveloped  store- 
house of  a  large  quantity  of  our  coun- 
try's natural-resource  values.  Here  is 
an  area  with  It^  people  Just  waiting  for 
the  opportunity  to  make  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  advancement  and 
welfare  of  our  great  Nation.  The  upper 
basin  area  of  the  Colorado  Is  a  land  of 
great  promise.  Its  agricultural  resources 
now  limited  by  the  topography  of  the 
area  can  be  developed  further.  Its  min- 
eral resources  are  virtually  untapped.  I 
do  not  need  to  advise  this  body  that  the 
upper  basin  contains  the  greatest  ura- 
nium-producing area  in  this  countrj-  and 
perbaijs   in   the   Western   Hemisphere. 
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Just  a  few  miles  from  my  home  lie 
mountams  of  oil  shale,  vast  beds  of 
coal  and  mountains  of  phosphates — to 
mention  a  few  of  the  items  comprising 
the  mineral  wealth  of  my  area.  The 
saOie.  of  course,  is  true  of  New  Mexico. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  These  tremendous 
mineral  deposits  with  their  vast  poten- 
tial benefits  for  the  people  of  our  land, 
wait  only  for  the  availability  of  power 
at  reasonable  rates  and  the  availability 
of  sure  supplies  of  domestic  and  indus- 
trial water.  The  downrush  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  will  provide  the  boot- 
strap by  which  this  area  can  pull  itself 
up.  paying  its  own  way  as  it  goes,  and 
giving  incalculable  values  to  the  Nation 
generally. 

I  stand  here  in  the  well  of  the  House 
with  a  feeling  of  great  hope  that  this 
day  will  see  a  generation-old  dream 
come  true — a  dream  of  the  people  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  area  for  a 
rather  limited  number  of  new  farms,  a 
somewhat  greater  number  of  old  farms 
with  a  sure  supply  of  vital  water  at  some 
period  in  the  future  beginning  not  earlier 
than  1964.  a  limited  amount  of  municipal 
water  development,  and  electric  power  as 
an  incidental  feature  to  bring  new  mines, 
mills,  and  factories  to  develop  our  abun- 
dant resources.  If  indeed  industrialism 
proceeds  as  visualiZid  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural water  will  be  taken  for  cities. 
In  it  also  is  the  first  necessary  step  in  a 
long-range  program  to  aid  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  Navaho  Indians. 

We  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
have  been  working  toward  this  sound 
development  for  the  better  part  of  this 
century.  Bills  to  aciiieve  it.  following 
upon  negotiation,  planning  and  inter- 
state agreement,  have  been  before  the 
Congress  for  several  years.  Now  the 
great  effort  is  at  a  time  of  decision — the 
bill  is  ready  for  House  action.  We  of 
the  upper  Colorado  Ba»in  area  and 
States  directly  interested  'therein  stand 
ready  to  justify  the  Nation's  faith  in  our 
plan  with  our  assurances  for  repayment 
of  the  financial  credit  we  here  seek. 
There  is  no  better  demonstration  of  our 
faith  in  this  project. 

I  cannot  here  add  dramatic  new  testi- 
monials to  the  soundness  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  not.  if  I  were  able  to  do  so. 
guild  it  as  the  lily,  but  I  know  it  to  be 
fundamentally  .<;ound  and  worthwhile — 
worthwhile  to  the  underdeveloped  area 
through  which  the  Colorado  River  now 
flows  as  an  erratic  and  wasting  asset, 
and  equally  worthwhile  to  the  Nation  as 
well. 

This  Nation  was  built  by.  and  has 
always  profited  from,  the  development 
of  its  resources.  Bonneville.  Coulee.  Cen- 
tral California.  Boulder — all  these  stand 
as  monuments  to  the  gain  for  the  Nation 
to  be  achieved  by  initial  advances  from 
the  Government. 

I  have  not  time  now  to  refute  each  dra- 
matic thrust  that  has  been  made  against 
this  legislation — thrusts  made  by  skill- 
ful and  well-financed  opposition.  Such 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  us  with 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  under  consid- 
eration. It  is  my  hope  that  the  facts 
will  be  the  basis  of  decision  in  your  case, 
as  it  has  been  in  mine.  These  speak 
for  themselves  and  speak  in  solid  sup- 


port for  this  Federal  resource  Invest- 
ment. 

These  facts  have  grown  out  of  exten- 
sive hearings.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  held  these  hearings.  I  made 
sure  that  each  point  of  view  was  fully, 
even  redundantly,  heard  and  considered, 
whether  fact  or  folly.  We  did  not  pro- 
ceed as  partisans  or  as  wastrels,  but 
rather  as  men  seeking  to  bring  to  frui- 
tion the  type  of  development  which  has 
proven  to  be  so  valuable  in  other  areas, 
and  to  the  Nation  generally.  ETvldence 
of  this  careful  consideration  can  be 
found  in  the  newly  adopted  provisions 
of  the  bill  excluding  and  protecting  na- 
tional park  and  monument  areas — which 
legislative  protection  was  sought  by  con- 
servation-minded, groups.  Further  evi- 
dence is  found  in  our  limit  on  the  total 
appropriation  to  an  amount  consider- 
ably below  the  figure  approved  by  the 
other  body,  but  a  figure  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  adequate  to  do  the  job. 

This  is  now  being  submitted  to  you 
from  the  Hou?e  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  your  judgment. 
In  the  reports  we  have  offered  facts  to 
undergird  the  conclu£ioi)s  which  resulted 
from  our  extensive  consideration. 

Beyond  this,  to  each  of  you  who  have 
had  a  question  to  ask  of  me.  I  have  given 
a  plain  and  forthright  answer — as  your 
questions  deserved.  I  have  not.  nor  will 
I  now.  paint  this  logical  program  a.s  a 
guttering  package  of  indescribable  and 
limitless  value,  but  my  colleagues  and  I 
.«hall  do  our  liest  to  present  to  you  ^ts 
worth  and  po.ssibilities  to  the  area  and 
Nation.  It  will  "provide  the  economic 
stimulus  for  a  now  underdeveloped  area 
which  will  enable  it  to  build  new  farms, 
new  cities,  new  factories,  and  create 
other  income  and  tax-gathering  facili- 
ties out  of  which  repayment  can  l)e  made. 
It  is  not  something  new.  and  for  a  testi- 
monial of  its  economic  worth  and  value, 
just  turn  your  ear  to  the  concerted  oppo- 
sition rising  up  from  southern  California 
which  would  like  to  profit  from  the  u.se 
of  the  same  water  even  though  they 
signed  solemn  agreements  that  it  was 
not  theirs. 

I  know  only  too  well  that  all  of  you 
have  teen  treated  to  carefully  calculated 
points  of  opposition  ranging  from  pur- 
ported statistical  data  to  side-show 
routines  about  rock  that  dissolves  in 
water.  To  those  of  you  on  my  right  con- 
vinced that  you  do  not  favor  this  legis- 
lation. I  offer  this  last  chance  to  join 
in  a  new  and  challenging  adventure.  To 
those  of  you  on  my  left  in  this  same 
situation  I  offer  the  reminder  that  this 
is  favored  by  past  and  present  leaders 
and  spokesmen  of  your  great  party  and 
has  an  honorable  history  back  to  the 
administration  of  the  able  and  dynamic 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is  not  a  partisan 
matter  at  all. 

What  is  it  that  we  propose?  We  pro- 
pose at  last  to  control  the  upper  half  of 
the  turbulent  Colorado  River,  much  as 
it  has  been  controlled  by  Federal  help 
in  its  southern  reaches.  To  do  so,  we 
need  a  giant  dam,  not  as  high  as  Hoover, 
but  more  expensive,  to  tame  the  erratic 
flow.  This  dam.  Olen  Canyon,  and  the 
falling  water  from  it  converted  to  elec- 
trical energy,  will  enable  us  to  put  water 


to  use  in  development  elsewhere  for 
farms,  cities  and  people:  for  mine  and 
mill  and  factory.  These  economic  crea- 
tions will  generate  the  new  ipcome  nec- 
essary to  repay  the  advances  made  dur- 
ing construction.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it.  True,  the  $760  million  figure  is  a 
considerable  sum.  but  recall  only  that 
the  repayment  to  the  Ckjvemment.  in 
that  it  involves  interest  on  two-thirds  of 
the  features,  will  be  even  larger.  It  is 
not.  unfortunately,  enough  of  a  return 
to  attract  private  industry,  but  it  is 
enough  to  bring  wealth,  net  new  wealth, 
new  income,  new  taxes,  new  markets,  to 
the  Nation.  That  is  the  criteria  upon 
which  I  .support  this  legislation.  It  will 
provide  the  necessary  development  of 
now  underdeveloped  resources  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  return  the  advance.  Is  it 
not  good  enough  for  you  as  well? 

Just  to  save  a  lot  of  time.  I  should  like 
to  cover  in  pointed  terms  what  this  bill 
does  not  contain.  I  realize  that  this  is 
perhaps  not  the  best  way  to  approach 
the  virtues  of  any  legislation,  but  until 
we  clear  the  tangled  underbrush  of  cal- 
culated confu.-^ion.  we  cannot  see  the 
trees.  There  are  many  interests  and 
groupM  who  fear  to  have  the  trees  seen 
lest  they  be  appreciated  and  approved. 
Accordingly,  they  take  the  devious  path 
of  confusion.  The  upper  Colorado  stor- 
age and  development  project  is  not 
.'•omething  new.  something  recently  con- 
cocted by  a  bunch  of  'harebrained  plan- 
ners bent  on  development  at  any  co.«t. 
The  history  of  this  proposal,  rather,  goes 
back  befoie  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
farseeing  men  l>egan  the  development 
of  the  arid  West  by  means  of  irrigation. 
This  development  was  a  key  point  in 
the  necessity  which  moved  the  States 
along  the  Colorado  to  come  to  binding 
a.frcement  on  the  divi.«;ion  of  its  waters 
which  culminated  in  the  Santa  Fe  com- 
pact in  1922  This  development  wa.s 
foreseen,  supported,  and  advanced  by 
such  farseeing  political  leaders  of  our 
country  as  Herbert  Hoover.  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  GifTord  Pinchot.  Calvin 
Coolidge.  and  a  list  of  highly  respected 
conservationists  too  long  to  include  here. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  very  dams  proposed 
as  a  part  of  this  upper  basin  develop- 
ment were  surveyed  and  contemplated 
for  construction  by  the  lower  basin  be- 
fore they  settled  on  a  high  dam  in  Black 
Canyon,  since  known  as  the  Hoover  Dam. 
This  development  merely  provides  for 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  this  has  been  contemplated, 
planned,  supported,  and  advanced  by 
each  negotiation,  legislative  enactment, 
compact,  and  proposal  since  the  early 
settlers  were  able  to  see  that  water  was 
life  in  the  West.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
all  has  ever  been  harmonious  or  unani- 
mous. Water  is  the  lifeblood  of  the 
West,  and  if  I  seem  repetitious,  let  it 
merely  indicate  a  measure  of  the  conflict 
that  has  occurred  over  its  control  and 
use.  I  wish  each  of  you  had  time  to  go 
over  the  history  of  the  development  of 
this  great  region  stretching  from  the 
Rockies  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  I  wish 
you  could  go  back  with  me  over  the  long 
negotiations,  battles,  and  final  agree- 
ments affecting  this  river.  It  is  a  fas- 
cinating story  with  able  and  energetic 
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characters,  a  worthwhile  plot,  and  more 
than  adequate  drama.  It  has  many  au- 
thors— men  now  forgotten,  men  once 
famous  but  now  passed  into  memory,  and 
men  who  were  there  and  are  still  avail- 
able to  recount  the  rtory  in  personal 
terms  even  though  time  is  taking  its 
toll.  It  has  many  side  plots  and  plots 
within  plots,  yet  it  is  all  a  consistent  part 
of  the  whole  drama  of  development  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin — and  how  gen- 
eral development  is  tied  irrevocably  to 
the  waters  of  this  great  stream. 

The  bill,  consideration  of  which  would 
be  in  order  upon  the  approval  of  the 
resolution  now  before  us.  doe.s  not  au- 
thorize, or  even  contemplate,  the  con- 
struction of  any  facility  havint?  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  any  area  reserved  as  a 
national  park  or  national  monument. 
3n  the  other  hand,  the  legislation  as  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  specifically  pro- 
vides for  the  protection  of  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  National  Monument  should  it  be 
;ndan«cred  by  the  construction  of  the 
31en  Canyon  unit.  It  goes  even  further 
ind  provides  that  it  is  the  iniention  of 
Congress  that  no  dam  or  reservoir  con- 
structed under  the  authorization  of  this 
act  shall  be  in  any  national  park  or  mon- 
ument. 

The  suggested  legislation  do«^s  not  au- 
thorize or  of  neces-sity  contemplate  any 
oillion  dollar  boondoggle  to  siphon  away 
funds  from  the  National  Treasury  or 
economy.  In  fact,  the  nonreimbursable 
:ost  allocations  in  this  legislation  are 
very  small  with  99  percent  of  all  the 
funds  advanced  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  repaid  in  full  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  those  costs  allocated  to 
power,  and  municipal  water  repayable 
with  interest. 

The  bill  does  not  Involve,  either  as  now 
presented   or   originally   proposed,   any 
multibillion  dollar  subsidy  to  this  area 
of  the  West.    In  fact,  the  IcRislation  con- 
tains no  authorization  for  sub.sidy  as  the 
word  is  so  often  misused  these  days.    Evi- 
dence will  be  presented  by  the  proponents 
of  the  legislation  to  show  that  the  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  of  this  particular  project 
is  most  favorable  to  the  Nation  generally. 
The  plan  to  be  considered  by  this  body 
docs  not  involve  or  even  contemplate  any 
use  of  water  which   will  have  adverse 
effect  upon  present  legitimate  and  legal 
uses  based  upon  the  law  of  the  river  at 
any  place  along  the  river.  In  its  basin  or 
in  areas  now  served  by  waters  from  the 
river.    In  fact,  the  proponents  will  show 
that  provisions  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  legislation  to  cause  the  law  of  the 
river  to  apply  in  every  possible  instance. 
The  bill  does  not  involve  or  even  contem- 
plate any  sudden  or  eventual  use  of  the 
Colorado  River  water  not  known  to  any 
informed  person  of  the  whole  area  for 
the  last  three  decades,  nor  does  it  involve 
any  theory,  proposal,  or  Federal  aid  not 
equally  well  known  and  previously  sup- 
poi  ted  by  several  States  and  legal  entities 
of  the  area  now  supporting  or  opposing 
the  present  program  to  be  authorized 
by  the  legislation  to  be  considered.    la 
fact,  it  conforms,  and  in  some  respects 
more  conservatively,  to  the  established 
procedures,   rules,   and   regulations   for 
reclamation     developments     heretofore 

authorized  by  this  body. 


The  bill  does  not  require  vast  sums  of 
money  from  other  States  of  the  Union 
to  their  damage  and  hurt.  In  fact,  it  re- 
quires only  a  limited  amount  of  aid  over 
the  necessary  construction  period  from 
funds  other  than  those  available  in  the 
revolving  reclamation  fund.  Well- 
grounded  estimates  show  that  in  no  year 
during  the  construction  ijeriod  would  the 
Federal  Government  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  from  the  General  Treasury  more 
than  $18  million  a  year,  practically  all  of 
which  would  be  repayable. 

The  bill  does  not  involve  or  even  con- 
template power  costs  in  excess  of  that 
presently  charged  or  available  in  the 
foreseeable  future  for  the  area  to  be 
served;  nor  does  it  contemplate  hydro 
power  development  adversely  affecting 
our  diminishing  resources  of  hydro- 
carlxins;  nor  does  it  contemplate  any 
program  that  would  adversely  affect  our 
nuclear  power  reactor  projects.  In  fact, 
the  development  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project  would  aid  the  development 
of  tlie  other  programs  and  the  power  pro- 
duced would  be  furnished  at  a  rate  bene- 
fiting the  users. 

The  bill  does  not  involve  or  even  con- 
template the  culture  of  any  esoteric  food 
or  any  crop  now  in  great  surplus  or  In 
competition  with  those  produced  in  any 
other  area.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  land 
to  be  developed  under  the  project  is  con- 
siderably less  in  acreage  than  the  amount 
now  being  withdrawn  from  agricultural 
production  for  military,  municipal,  high- 
way, and  other  uses  made  necessary  by 
an  increasing  population,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  our  economy. 

The  bill  does  not  involve  any  flimsy 
program  hastily  thrown  together  without 
a  thouRht  as  to  its  integration  to  the 
needs  of  the  whole  area  or  the  Nation. 
In  fact,  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  well 
thought  out  and  well  planned  project 
carried  as  far  along  in  concrete  plans  and 
specifications  as  funds  available  have 
permitted.  Of  course,  there  is  consider- 
able engineering  work  to  be  done  yet  to 
insure  that  the  vaiious  faciUties  of  the 
project  can  be  constructed  effectively, 
safely,  and  economically. 

The  bill  does  not.  of  necessity.  Involve 
the  appropriation  of  money  at  a  time 
when  the  budget  may  not  be  exactly  bal- 
anced. However,  with  the  approachment 
of  the  time  when  the  budget  is  balanced, 
the  much -publicized  phony  interest  and 
nimble  numbers  charges  would  assume 
their  proper  perspective  and  relation- 
ship. In  fact,  the  national  benefits 
which  would  be  possible  under  the  au- 
thorization after  it  comes  into  operation 
would  aid  and  further  our  national  wel- 
fare to  a  material  degree. 

The  sponsors  of  H.  R.  3383  and  com- 
panion bills,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
will  present  in  an  orderly,  and  we  trust, 
effective  manner  the  facts  and  proce- 
dures pertinent  to  the  legislation.  We 
r  respectfully  ask  for  your  favorable  sup- 
port of  the  rule  and  close  attention  to  the 
matters  which  are  factually  involved. 

I  wish  to  suggest  to  my  good  colleagues 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Hosmer]  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]  that  it  is  a  rather 
pleasing  experience  for  me  to  come  this 
far  along  in  the  consideration  of  this 


legislation  and  find  ourselves  in  mutual 
agreement  at  least  on  one  thing  and  that 
is  that  this  legislation  is  sufQciently  im- 
portant to  be  considered  by  the  House. 
May  I  advise  of  the  amoimt  of  consid- 
eration that  has  t>een  given  to  this  bill? 
More  than  125  hours  were  devoted  to  the 
taking  of  testimony  by  committees  in 
the  83d  and  84th  Congresses,  and  to  care- 
ful and  close  consideration  of  th6  matter. 
Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  DAWSCN  of  Utah.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  the  committee  how  that  time 
was  divided? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  With  the  exception 
of  about  6  hours  which  were  given  to 
departmental  witnesses  to  present  their 
case,  the  time  was  divided  50-50,  50  per- 
cent of  the  time  to  the  proponents  and 
50  percent  of  the  time  to  the  opponents. 
More  than  2.800  pages  of  printed  testi- 
mony are  available  for  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  study  If  they  see  fit. 

Of  those  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  during  the  84th  Con- 
gress, 38  were  basin  proponents,  1  was 
an  REA  spokesman  supporting  the  bill; 
3  were  Indian  representatives  supporting 
the  legislation;  2  were  private-utility 
spokesmen  supporting  the  legislation;  11 
were  conservationists  who  were  opposed 
to  the  legislation  at  that  time;  2  were 
in  general  support;  15  southern  Califor- 
nia witnesses  appeared  in  opposition, 
and  only  1  witness  other  than  this  group 
from  southern  California  appeared  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation. 

When  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor  1,  sug- 
gests that  we  are  bringing  to  this  body 
•an  entirely  different  piece  of  legislation 
than  that  originally  put  before  the 
House,  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  mis- 
taken. The  germaneness  of  what  is 
proposed  in  the  amendment  has  been 
passed  upon  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  parliamentary  practice  before  this 
body. 

We  have  stated  we  would  not  attempt 
to  bypass  the  important  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  any  particular  whatsoever. 

One  of  the  most  important  amend- 
ments that  has  been  placed  in  the  sub- 
stitute is  to  the  effect  that  no  national 
park  or  monument  area  shall  be  tres- 
passed upon  in  the  construction  of  this 
project. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
all  of  the  so-called  conservation  contro- 
versies have  been  resolved?  Is  the  con- 
servation group  satisfied  with  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  All  of  the  conserva- 
tion opposition  that  was  formerly  placed 
before  our  committee  to  my  knowledge 
has  been  withdrawn.  Some  of  them  not 
only  have  withdrawn  their  opposition, 
but  they  now  support  this  legislation 
wholeheartedly,  as  is  shown  in  the  re- 
port. „^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  That 
includes  the  Sierra  Club  of  California? 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  includes  the 
Sierra  Club  of  California,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Brower. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  May  I  make  a  correc- 
tion? Mr.  Brower  has  contacted  me 
within  the  past  few  days,  continuing  to 
voice  his  opposition  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  into  any  argument  on  that.  I  have 
•tatcd  what  is  my  opinion. 

W«  have  made  one  change  In  the  sub- 
•tltute  which  goca  to  the  fomula  for  re- 
payment. We  have  done  iY\\*.  as  yoa  will 
ba  advlaad.  In  order  to  see  to  It  that  the 
watera  aHoeated  to  the  upper  baem 
throuah  the  Colorado  River  compact  of 
im  and  the  upper  Colorado  River  cam' 
paet  of  l#4f  ar'*  properly  alloeatod  to 
brtnc  alwut  the  u«e  of  such  alloeatlom 
heretofore  made  to  the  various  State*. 
Br  direction  we  have  attempted  to  do 
what  the  former  bill  did  by  indirection. 
It  is  the  feelinK  of  the  committee  that 
this  amendment  is  germane. 

Mr  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  The  gentleman  has 
just  referred  to  a  list  of  interests  that 
have  approved  the  bill.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman care  to  inform  the  House  wheth- 
er or  not  the  private  power  companies 
of  Utah.  Colorado,  and  Arizona  approve 
this  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  shall  advise  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  there  ap- 
Ijeared  before  our  committee  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  power  utilities 
In  that  area,  stating  that  they  represent- 
ed some  10  prtvate  utilities.  They  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
tributing the  power  that  was  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  REA. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  The  answer  of  the 
gentleman  then  is  that  this  bill  is  all 
right  with  the  private  power  utilities  of 
that  area:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  that  part  of  the 
area  we  have  had  friendly  operations. 
They  have  come  into  the  picture  and 
suggested  to  us  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept this  responsibility. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.     So  that  this  is  one 
piece  of  public  power  legislation  in  the 
..West  that  the  private  power  companies 
do  not  oppose:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  let  the  gentle- 
man answer  his  own  question. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man care  to  inform  the  House  as  to  what 
knowledge  he  has  as  to  why  the  private 
power  utilities  concur  in  this  bill? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  question  has  been 
raised  here  during  debate  upon  the  rule 
as  to  the  propriety  of  certain  actions 
that  will  be  taken.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  commitee  proposes  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  its  bill  in  the  form  of 
a  substitute.    I  take  it  if  the  substitute 


Is  germane  It  may  be  offered.  If  It  is 
not  germane  an  objection  would  stop  it. 
Therefore.  I  see  nothing  irregular  about 
this  procedure.     It  is  perfectly  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  personally  am 
constrained  to  oppose  this  bill  and  vote 
against  it.  it  is  of  sufDcient  importance 
that  the  rule  should  be  adopted  and  full 
discussion  had  as  is  provided  under  the 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
ha.«»  expired. 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  wae  ordered. 

The  SFCAKCR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  le  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CMOLK.  Mr.  Mpaaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeae  and  naiv. 

The  yea*  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  otiestlon  wae  taken;  and  there 
•'«'•— y**».  UA.  nays  U,  noi  votln«  tfi. 
as  follows; 
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Abbitt 
Abvrurthr 
Adair 
Addon  l2lo 

Albrrt 
Alrxitndrr 
Alijer 

Allen.  Call/. 
Alien.  \\\. 
Andersen. 

H  Carl 
Andreiien. 

AuffU!tt  H. 
Anfuso 
A-xhley 
Aj^timore 
Asplnall 
Auctimcloca 
Avery 
Avres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrett    . 
Bass.  N.  H. 
Ba-ss.  Tenn. 
Bates 
Bnumhart 
Beamer 
Becker 
Bennett.  Fla. 


Chudoff 
Churcb 
Clark 
Clevenfer 

cole 

Coimer 

Cooley 

Coon 

Cooper 

Corbett 

Coudert 

Cramer 

Cretella 

Crumpacker 

Cunningham 

Curtu.  Miitta. 

Curtiti,  Mo. 

Dttftue 

Davidson 

Davl*.  Venn. 

DavU.  Wl.<!. 

Dawson.  111. 

Dawson,  Utah 

Deane 

Delaney 

Dempney 

Derounian 

Devereux 

Die* 

DlgK* 


Bennett,  Mich.    Dingell 


Berry 

Bftts 
Blatnik 

Boland 
Botltn< 
Bolton. 

Frances  I*. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bosch 
Bow 
Bowler 
Bovle 
Bray 

Brooks.  t4i. 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Brown,  Oa. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brownson 
BroyhiU 
Buckley 
BudKe 
Burdlck 
Burleson 
Bu»h 
Byrd 

Byrne.  Pi». 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Canneld 
Cannon 
Carnnhan 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chase 
Chelf 
Cbenoweth 


Dtxun 

Dodd 

Dol  linger 

DoUlver 

Donovan 

Dorn.  N.  Y. 

Dorn.  8.  C. 

Dowdy 

Doyle 

Durham 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Engle 

Evins 

Fiillon 

Fnscell 

Pelghan 

Fen ton 

^emandea 

Fino 

Ftaher 

FJare 

Flood 

Pogarty 

For and 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frazler 


Oreen.  Oreg, 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Oregory 

Onietba 

Or 

Out 

Uwlna 

Hagen 

Hale 

Halleck 

Hand 

Harden 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harri.Hon.  Nebr. 

Harrliion,  Va. 

Harvey 

Ha  vs.  Ark. 

Hnywortb 

Healey 

Hrbert  ) 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Heselton 

Hesa 

Hleatand 

Hill 

HInshaw 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  111. 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Holland 

Holmes 

Holtzman 

Hope 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hyde 

Ikard 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johanaen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

JohnMin,  Wis. 

Jonas 

JoneH,  Ala. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kean 

Kearney 

Ken  ma 

Keating 

Ke« 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Kelly.  N.  Y. 

Keogh 

Kilbum 

Klldav 

ICUgore 


Prellnghuysen    Klrwan 
Frtedel  Kluczynakl 


Gary 

Gathlnga 

Gentry 

George 

Gordon 

Grant 

Cray 


Knox 

Knutaon 

Krueger 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lanbam 


Lankford 

Pattenoa 

Smith.  WIS. 

Latham 

Pelly 

Bpenc« 

LeCompte 

Perkins 

Springer 

Lesinaki 

Pfost 

Stagger* 

Lon»t 

Philbln 

Steed 

Lovre 

Poff 

Sullivan 

McCarthy 

Polk 

Taber 

McConnell 

Pre«ton 

Tall« 

McCormack 

Price 

Taylor 

McDowell 

Prouty 

Teague.  Calif. 

McGreKor 

Radwao 

Teague,  Tex. 

McMillan 

Ray 

Thomaa 

McVey 

Reece.  Tenn. 

ThompM>n,  La. 

Marhrowica 

Reea,  Kana. 

Thompson. 

Mack,  III. 

Keusa 

Mtch. 

Mack.  Wavh. 

Rhode*.  Aril. 

Thompwon,  R  J 

M<«dden 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Thnmpmon.  Tex, 

Magniwon 

Rlehlman 

Thomjwn.  Wfo. 

Mahon 

Rlrera 

Thorn  bat  ry 

Mallllard 

Roberte 

Trimbl* 

Marwhall 

Tuek 

MatttMTwa 

Ht^tfum.  Kf 

Tumulty 

M#seM 

Un6\no 

Vdsll 

M#u«r 

lUimm.  CMo, 

VsntK 

Mllt^r  r%U1, 

%*t9Mm,f\» 

Van  P#J« 

utiut.  Me. 

R/tgrf*.  Muse, 

v«te« 

UttUff.  M«ar. 

n^ni^:  J**. 

Vttmm 

uvkun.n.K. 

tfn/ttff 

Vof»s 

Mlll« 

K<«<h#rfar4 

Vun^n 

MinalMtl 

a«tflak 

Wainwrtclit 

Moranw 

at  0«of«> 

Wslurr 

MMia 

Bartor 

Waa<r«r 

M<mld«r 

mrHnut 

WeMland 

UttlUt 

MrH^mr 

Whltt«n 

Mumma 

Mcbweuget 

Wick«mliam 

Murrar.  HI. 

Koott 

Wldnall 

Murray.  Tenn 

arrivD«r 

WlKgle*«orth 

Natrher 

He udder 

Wll'Ums.  N.J. 

Nelaon 

Seely-Brown 

Williams,  N.T. 

Nicholson 

S*lden 

Willis 

Norblad 

Kherhan 

Wlnntead 

Worrell 

8helley 

WIthrow 

OBrien.  Fl. 

Short 

Wolcott 

O  Brien.  N.  T. 

SlemlnskI 

Wolverton 

OTIara.  HI 

Sikes 

Wright 

O'Hara.  Minn. 

Slier 

Ystes 

ONelll 

Bisk 

Young 

Ontertag 

Smith,  Va. 

Younger 

PasKnian 

Smith.  Kans. 

Zablockl 

Patman 

Smith,  Miss. 
NATS— 2« 

Blltch 

Jackson 

Poage 

Carlyle 

Jones.  N  C 

Rooaeve't 

Davis,  Oa. 

King.  Calif. 

Sheppard 

Flynt 

Lipacomb 

Shuford 

Haley 

McDouough 

SimpaOn,  III. 

Hillings 

Miinon 

Utt 

Holineld 

OK  mskl 

Wilson.  Caltf. 

Holt 

Phillipa 

WUson,  Ind. 

Hoamer 

Pinion 

NOT   VOTING- 

-53 

Andrews 

GarmaU 

Pticher 

Arends 

Gavin 

Powell 

Barden 

Oranahsn 

Priest 

Be'cher 

Hays.  Ohio 

Quigley 

Bell 

James 

Rabaut 

Bentley 

Jenklna 

Rams 

BoTkIn 

Jones.  Mo. 

Reed.  N  Y. 

Burnside 

King.  Pa. 

Rlcharda 

CarnitK 

Klein 

Riley 

Chatham 

Mcculloch 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Chiperneld 

Mclntlre 

Tollefaon 

Denton 

Macdonald 

Van  Zandt 

Dondero 

Martin 

WatU 

Donohue 

Merrow 

Wharton 

Eberharter 

Mollohan 

Wler 

^untaln 

Morgan 

Wiiiisms,  Mian. 

Pulton 

Morrison 

Zelenko 

Gamble 

Oamers 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Boykin  for.  with  Mr    RlJey  against. 
Mr.  Arenda  for.  with  Mr.  Oamers  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr  Bell  with  Mr  Martin. 
Mr  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Gavli\. 
Mr  Klein  with  Mr  Bentley. 
Mr  Powell  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 
Mr  Zelenko  with  Mr.  SlmpMin  of  Pennsyl 
▼ania. 

Mr.  Richards  with  Mr.  Chlperfleld. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr  Eberharter  with  Mr  F^llton. 
Mr  Granahan  with  Mr  Carrlgg. 
Mr  Morrison  with  Mr.  McCullocb. 
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Mr.  Molloban  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Dondero. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Quigley  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Jenklna. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Chatham  with  Mr.  King  of  Pennsyl- 
vnnla.  ] 

Mr.  Williams  of  MlasUslppt  with  Mr.  aam< 
ble. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PEIWONAL  PRIVILEOC 

Mr.HOfiMKtl,  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  per^^mal  privilege. 

Th#  UPKAKKR  pro  Utnpmit,  The 
retitkman  will  state  hl«  point  of  per* 
tonal  privilege. 

Mr  HOftMRR  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
here  an  editorial  from  the  Deneret  News 
and  Halt  Lake  Televram,  a  recent  U*ue 
which  u  entitled  "Colorado  Moves  On." 

In  speaking  of  the  fate  of  the  bill  the 
editorial  says: 

It  appears  the  project  can  be  brought  to 
the  House  for  floor  debate  lat«  thia  month, 
leaving  no  excuse  for  falling  to  give  It  care- 
ful consideration  and  a  culm  vut«. 

One  may  suggest  that  aside  frorn  the 
Nation's  welfare,  no  time  should  be  lost  for 
the  sake  of  Congressman  Hosmer  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  he  Is  given  many  more  weeks  In 
which  to  dream  up  a  bigger  falsehood  than 
those  he  has  already  presented,  the  conse- 
quences can't  be  foreseen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  reflects 
upon  my  integrity  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  send  the  editorial  to  the 
Chair? 

Mr.  HOSMER.     I  will. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thinks  the  gentleman  raises  a 
question  of  personal  privileRe. 

The  gentleman  from  California  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  including  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial being  couched  in  the  terms  it  is 
leaves  a  question  on  everything  that 
I  have  ever  said  about  this  project  over 
several  long  years  of  effort.  I  am  going 
to  itemize  these  to  you  and  ask  you: 
True  or  false?  And  leave  it  to  your 
opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  that  I  op- 
posed this  project  because  it  tramples 
the  water  rights  of  California  both  as 
to  quantity  and  to  quality.  True  or 
false? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stated,  under  date  of 
March  16.  the  reason  for  my  opposition 
to  the  upper  Colorado  basin  project  be- 
cause as  proposed  it  would  qualify  Cali- 
fornia's right  to  waters  of  the  river 
established  by  compact,  contract,  and 


approprlatioa 
ment: 


This  is  my  full  state- 


Southern  California  Congreaamen  have 
been  receiving  numerous  letters  from  home 
urging  us  to  oppose  the  upper  ColOTado  Basin 
storage  project. 

For  myself,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
holding  hearings  on  It.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  have  devoted  the  majority  of  my  time  to 
this  great  battle  on  behalf  of  the  6  million 
southern  Californlans  vitally  dependent  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  lawful 
share  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River. 
We  vitally  need  it  for  our  homes,  otir  farms, 
and  our  job-glving  Industries, 

If  the  day  should  ever  come  that  Colorado 
River  water  failed  to  fUrw  Into  our  area,  on 
that  day  «>-/utitern  Caltfomls  would  be 
changed  from  an  trtmln  to  a  de«#rt.  On  that 
day.  tri>0ty  soitthtrn  CnUttrrMun  wfyiild  Untt 
tl>«  valtte  of  bM  tumm  uMi  «virrytb»r>g  etae 
be  imtyt  that  vtAtUi  not  be  traMported  w 
utvfituff  part  «f  the  e^/untfy. 

In  tuUiiiuni,  w«  mu*t  priA*ei  the  stmoiit 
thrMT'f'ttrth*  htUimi  o^iurs  we  bsve  invtwted 
In  aunt*.  ean*\»,  tra(ti>mi«*i'm  Unmt,  and 
otturr  farilitiM  cimnuxtcttd  to  msk«  xutt  ot 
our  share  of  ttte  maVtt. 

All  southern  California  Congressmen  have 
participated  wholeheartedly  In  this  nonpar, 
tisan  battle  for  southern  California's  vital 
Interests. 

The  reason  we  oppose  the  upper  Colorado 
Basin  storage  project  Is  ttuit,  as  proposed, 
It  would  violate  California's  rights  to  waters 
of  the  river  established  by  compact,  con- 
tract, and  appropriation. 

It  Is  a  strange,  but  true,  fact  that  develop- 
ments on  the  upper  Colorado  can  proceed 
without  Interfering  with  California's  rights. 

Thus,  our  flght  Is  not  blindly  directed 
against  upper  Colorado  Basin  developments 
in  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. Rather  It  Is  against  carrying  them  on 
In  such  a  way  as  to  trample  our  water 
rights. 

Whenever  these  States  are  willing.  In 
building  and  operating  their  projects,  to 
recognize  and  respect  our  rights.  I  believe 
California's  opposition  will  vanish  like  a 
snowball  in  the  hot  sun. 

We.  in  the  arid  West;  are  all  Interested  In 
seeing  that  every  possible  use  Is  made  of 
what  water  we  have.  But  we  will  forever 
"stand  on  our  ditch"  and  protect  what  is 
rightfully  ours. 

Southern  Californlans  can  become  "water 
vigilantes"  and  help  In  this  battle.  They 
should  write  their  friends  and  relatives  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  contact  their 
own  Congressmen  and  Senators  urging  oppo- 
sition to  the  upper  Colorado  project  until 
the  legislation  contains  provisions  guarantee- 
ing California's  existing  water  rights. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  decline  to  yield.  I 
wish  to  make  my  statement.  If  any  time 
is  left  I  will  be  plad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The 
gentleman  from  California  is  not  speak- 
ing to  the  question  of  personal  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
question  of  personal  privilege  is  one  of 
rather  broad  latitude. 

The  gentleman  from  California  will 
proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  for 
that  purpose? 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  at  this  point. 

I  state  further  that  whenever  these 
States  are  able  to  build  and  operate  their 
own  projects.  I  believe  California's  oppo- 
sition will  vanish. 

Again,  on  April  28, 1955, 1  made  a  simi- 
lar statement  and  concluded  it  must  be 
revamped  and  redesigned,  referring  to 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project,  so  that 
ultimately  it  will  produce  results,  not  just 
consequences.  True  or  false?  This  la 
the  text  of  the  statement: 

Strong  opposition  to  the  proposed  upp^ 
Colorado  Basin  storage  project  has  been 
voleed  to  the  House  initirUrr  Crmimiitee  con- 
•tderinr  it  by  amittMrrn  CallfornU's  congrev 
•kmsl  0«l«i*tlmt. 

Aetltif  M  tpokeMiisn  lor  the  wrrmp,  1Ufpr0' 
•enutlve  Cuaio  IHmum.  RepuMi^an,  Ltrnn 
Ses«h,  presented  the  eommttte*  with  m  n\- 
ptm»  »lMt*mtttil  fii$mm»nxiui(  4>hi*n:ium»  and 
supporting  tlM^m  v/Mb  detalted  tcotuftnie, 
engineering,  and  other  d«u. 

The  HourtufT  ataument  Included  the  faU 
lowing  pcAuU; 

The  project  would  »<»rlmi»ly  cut  down  the 
amount  of  wat«r  the  Golden  StaU  cotild  ex* 
pect  from  ttie  Colorado  River. 

llie  quality  of  that  water  would  be  seri- 
ously impaired  by  a  higher  concentration  of 
salts  and  alkalis. 

Power  generated  at  Hoover  Dam  would  be 
reduced  by  water  shortages  and  to  replace  It, 
southland  home  and  Industrial  consumers 
would  have  to  pay  over  $2  million  a  year  more 
for  power. 

Going  on  to  general  objections  to  the 
project  shared  by  citizens  of  all  the  48  States, 
HosMER  said: 

Lost  power  revenues  during  the  life  of  the 
present  Hoover  Dam  contracts  would  cost 
United  States  taxpayers  at  least  $187  million. 

The  ultimate  direct  and  hidden  costs  of  the 
project  would  cost  United  States  taxpayers 
an  additional  $4  billion,  and  $372,800,000  of 
that  amount  would  be  borne  by  California 
taxpayers. 

The  project  $4  billion  cost  means  that  the 
price  tag  to  irrigate  each  acre  in  the  600 
square  miles  of  farmland  Involved  will  be 
$5,000.  Its  products  would  Involve  taxpayers 
in  further  expenses  when  purchased  as  sur- 
plus under  price-support  programs.  There 
Is  that  much  land  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try that  can  be  brought  into  cultivation  later. 
If  needed,  at  a  significantly  smaller  cost. 

The  project's  vast  hydroelectric  production 
facilities  must  sell  power  at  6  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour for  the  next  100  years  to  pay  for 
themselves.  This  will  be  Impossible  because 
of  lower  cost  power  developing  from  nuclear 
fuels  and  the  facilities  will  be  left  on  the 
taxpayers'  backs  as  the  most  monumental 
white  elephant  In  history. 

The  project's  Echo  Park  Dam  will  invade 
scenic  Dinosaur  National  Monument  with 
unsightly  power  facilities. 

Utah's  famed  Rainbow  Bridge,  the  world's 
largest  and  most  magnificent  natural  struc- 
ture of  its  kind,  wUl  be  endangered  by  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  project's  Glen 
Canyon  power  reservoir. 

The  project  will  saddle  a  limited  agricul- 
ture economy  on  the  upper  basin  States  of 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico 
whereas  they  have  unlimited  possibilities  for 
the  future  if  left  free  to  develop  an  Indus- 
trial economy. 

In  urging  defeat  of  the  project  Hosmeb 
concluded,  "it  must  be  revamped  and  re- 
designed so  It  ultimately  will  produce  results. 
not  Just  consequences." 

Southern  California  Congressmen  joining 
HosMEB's  general  opposition  to  the  project, 
without  specifically  committing  themselves 
to  any  of  the  particular  arguments  against  it. 
were:    Representative   Donau)   h.   Jackson, 
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Bepubllcan;  Representative  Gokdon  Mc- 
DoNOL'CH,  Republican:  Representative  Cxcn. 
Kino.  Democrat:  Representative  Chxt  Holi- 
niLD.  Democrat;  Representative  Cari.  Hin- 
SHAW.  Republican:  Representative  Edgar  W. 
HiESTAND.  Republican:  Representative  Jo« 
Holt.  Republican;  Representative  Cltdb 
DoTLR,  Democrat;  Representative  James 
RoosivELT,  Democrat:  Representative  Pat 
HiLUNQS.  Republican;  Representative  Glxn- 
kMa  P.  Lipscomb.  Republican;  Representative 
Earxt  Skeppako.  Democrat;  Representative 
James  Utt.  Republican;  Representative  John 
Pmix-lips.  Republican,  and  Representative 
BoBXST  Wilson,  Republican. 

I  have  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Cali- 
fornia is  not  opposed  to  this  project  on 
the  basis  of  any  loss  of  low-ccst  power. 
I  have  merely  taken  the  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  will  lose  some  S187  million  In 
revenues  from  the  Jloover  Dam  if  this 
project  is  built.  I  have  not  opposed  It 
because  it  will  cost  some  $2  millicn  more 
a  year  in  power  costs  to  southern  Califor- 
nia power  users.  That  amounts  to  about 
$2  a  family,  and  we  can  afford  it.  That 
argument  is  specious. 

I  have  {•'•RMed  that  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  water  that  California 
gets  vdll  be  interrupted,  interfered  with, 
ani  deteriorated  because  the  overall 
project  will  stciQ  48  million  acre-feet  of 
water.  48  million  acre-feet  of  water  that 
will  never  pass  through  Lee  Ferry  to  go 
to  southern  California  to  serve  that  area, 
and  another  10  million  acre-feet  that 
will  disappear  by  means  of  evaporation. 
Water  is  one  of  cur  mrst  precious  com- 
modities: we  cannot  afford  such  waste. 

The  Bureau  has  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee in  this  connection  that  the  upper- 
basin  States  can  store  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  it  50  years  hence  and  keep 
It  from  those  who  want  to  use  it  now 
In  the  lower  baj-in.  that  su"h  is  a  proper 
interpretation  of  the  compact.  That  is 
an  interpretation  of  the  compact  which 
la  entirely  strained  and  erroneous. 

Whether  you  believe  my  statement  Is 
true  or  false  as  to  the  deterioration  of 
California's  water  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. I  want  you  to  evaluate  this  on  the 
statement  made  by  Gov.  Ed  C.  Johnson, 
who  prabably  knows  more  about  the  Col- 
orado project  than  anv  other  individual. 
He  served  in  the  other  body  for  a  number 
of  years  and  Is  presently  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Colorado.  I  refer  to  his 
statement  issued  in  December  1954  in 
which  Governor  Johnson,  among  other 
things,  quoted  ex-President  Hoover,  who 
was  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  Commission  back  in 
1922.  He  quoted  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  "The  lower  basin  will  re- 
ceive the  entire  flow  of  the  river,  less  only 
the  amount  consumptively  used  in  the 
upper  basin  for  aiiricultural  purposes." 

Governor  Johnson  further  stated : 

I  am  compelled  to  keep  emphasizing  that 
whatever  water  la  stored  In  Glen  Canyon 
and  Echo  Park  Reservoirs  will  be  surplus 
to  the  agricultural  and  domestic  needs  of  the 
upper  baain  and  must  be  delivered  to  the 
lower  basin. 

There  are  serious  misconceptions 
abroad  concerning  the  terms  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  according  to 
Governor  Johnson. 

He  says  it  imposes  restriction  on  the 
upper  basin  wliich  must  be  understood. 


as  they  are  basic  to  any  plan  of  develop- 
ment in  the  upper  basin. 

Those  basic  questions  are,  according 
to  Johnson: 

First.  Does  the  compact  deny  the 
upper  basin  the  right  to  withhold  water 
it  cannot  use  for  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural purposes? 

Second.  Does  it  deny  the  upper  basin 
the  right  to  withhold  water  to  develop 
power? 

The  answers  he  gives  are  these: 

Article  II  <h)  of  the  compact  defines 
"domestic  use"  as  for  household,  stock, 
municipal,  milling  and  miUing.  indus- 
tiial.  and  like  purposes,  excluding  power 
generation. 

Article  HI  (e)  says  the  upper-basin 
States  shall  not  withhold  water  and 
the  lower-basin  State*  >hall  not  require 
dehvery  of  water  which  cannot  reason- 
ably be  applied  for  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural uses. 

Herbert  Hoover  was  chairman  of  the 
Commi-ssion  that  drafted  and  signed  the 
compact.  He  interpnted  these  provi- 
sions at  the  request  of  Representative 
Hayden.  of  Arizona,  on  Januar>-  27.  1923. 
before  any  State  ratified  the  compact. 

Asked  if  article  III  <d)  meant  that 
upper  basin  could  withhold  all  except 
75  m.llion  acre-feet  within  consecutive 
10-year  periods  and  thus  secure  not  only 
ni  (a)  water  but  the  entire  imappor- 
ticned  surplus.  Hoover  replied: 

No.  Article  III  (a)  gives  the  upper  barln 
7.5  million  acre-feet  per  annum.  Ill  (e) 
says  t»ie  upper-basin  Sta'cs  cannot  withhold 
water  th.it  cannot  t)e  bcnehclallj  used. 
Ill  (f)  and  III  (g)  specifically  leave  to  fur- 
tlicr  apportionment  wa;er  now  unappor- 
portioncd.  So  tliere  Is  ni  poesiblllty  of  con- 
struing III   (d)    as  suggested. 

According  to  Governor  Johnson,  when 
aoked  why  article  IV  ib>  made  impovu^d- 
ing  of  water  for  power  purposes  sub- 
servient to  its  use  and  consumption  for 
apricultural  and  domestic  purposes. 
Hoover  said: 

(a)  Because  that  conforms  to  established 
law  In  most  seml-and  Slatjs. 

(b)  Because  cultivation  of  land  outranks 
In  imijortancc  generation  of  power. 

(c)  Because  there  was  a  general  agree- 
ment by  all  parties  appearing  before  the 
commission  that  such  preference  was  proper. 

Asked  if  such  subordination  of  hydro- 
electric power  to  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural uses  would  destroy  Arizona's 
claimed  ability  to  develop  3  million 
hor.sepower  if  the  river  continued  to  flow 
undiminished  into  Arizona.  Hoover  an- 
swered, according  to  Governor  Johnson  s 
statement : 

since  the  compact  sUtes  that  no  water  U 
'to  be  withheld  above  that  cannot  be  ured 
for  agriculture,  the  lower  basin  will  thu» 
receive  the  entire  flow  of  the  river,  less  only 
the  amount  consumptively  used  In  the  upper 
basin  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Governor  Johnson  then  quoted  Delph 
E.  Carpenter.  Colorado's  compact  com- 
missioner who  reported  to  the  Governor 
of  Colorado  on  December  15,  1922: 

Power  c:alms  will  always  be  limited  by  the 
quantity  of  water  necessary  for  domestic  and 
agricultural  purposes  •  •  •  power  is  •  •  • 
subservient  to  the  preferred  and  dominant 
uses  and  shaU  not  interfere  with  Junior 
preferred  uses  in  eltlier  basin. 


On  March  20,  1923.  Carpenter,  in  a 
letter  to  a  Colorado  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman, reiterated: 

All  power  uses  In  both  basins  are  made 
subservient  to  •  •  •  rgrlculture  and  do- 
mestic •  •  •  and  shall  not  Interfere  with  or 
prevent  us*  for  such  dommant  purposes. 

Further  explaining  the  point.  Gover- 
nor Johnson  kaid  that  an  interpretation 
of  the  compact  pubh.hed  January  15, 
1923,  W.  S.  Norvicl,  Arizona's  commis- 
sion said: 

The  fifth  principle  (establUhed  by  the 
compact,  is  that  the  upper  States  shall  not 
«itlihc!d  water  that  cannot-  be  reasonably 
applied  for  agricultural  uses. 

In  response  to  written  questloTis,  Seni- 
tor  HwDCN.  of  Arizona,  en  January  20. 
1923.  elicited  the  following  statement 
fiom  A.  P.  Davlo.  then  Director  cf  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service,  ac- 
cording to  Colorado's  governor: 

The  Colorado  River  cr.mpact  provides  thst 
the  lower  basin  shall  be  guaranteed  an  a\er- 
•ge  of  7  5  million  tcre-fcet  of  water  an- 
nually from  the  upper  bn'Sln  and  alt  the  yield 
of  the  lower  basin,  and  that  water  nf-t  bene- 
ficially used  for  agricultural  and  domestic 
uses  shall  Uhe\»lse  be  allowed  to  run  down 
tor  u»e   below. 

I  quote  Govei-nor  Johnson  directly  as 
follows: 

The  foresolng  oSHclal  Interpretations  were 
m.ide  before  the  cuiniwict  wa«  ratified  and 
were  not  disputed.  Must  certainly  we  are 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  them. 

Johnson  added  that  the  compact  fore- 
saw a  subsequent  treaty  with  Mexico  as 
to  that  country's  rlqht  to  Colorado  River 
water  and  spelled  out  jiwt  how  that 
burden  should  fall  en  the  upper  and 
lowtr  basins.  Article  III  <c»  provided 
that  it  was  to  come  out  of  surplus  to 
tlie  extent  possible,  and  the  balance  of 
the  burden  would  be  shared  equally  by 
each  basin. 

Then  Governor  Johnson  made  this 
admiftsion : 

K  the  upper  basin  States  build  storage 
reservoirs  at  the  Olen  Canyon  and  Echo 
Park  sites  as  Is  now  conttinplutcd.  the  water 
withheld  thereby  will,  of  nececsity.  be  sur- 
plus water  since  the  upper  States  cannot 
use  It  for  agricultural  or  domestic  purposes, 
and  the  upper  Slates,  therefore,  must  de- 
liver such  water  to  Mexico  as  is  allocated 
to  her  under  the  provision  of  the  Seven 
SUte  Compi'.ct. 

Senator  Hayden's  question  No.  15  to 
Hoover  on  this  point  brought  the  reply: 

The  upper  Stales  shall  add  their  share  of 
the  Mcxlcari  burden  to  delivery  to  be  made 
at  Lee  Ferry.  ArUcle  111  (c)  requires  that 
amount  to  be  deUvcred  In  addition  to  the 
75  million  acre-feet  othcrwLse  provided  for 
•  •  •  the  upper  basin  must  furiUsh  lU  baU 
of  any  deficiency. 

Carpenter's  report  to  the  then  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado  contained  a  similar 
statement. 

Governor  Johnson  then  adds,  that  If 
Carpenter  had  thought  about  it.  he  also 
would  have  said: 

Water  held  In  the  upper  basin  to  generate 
power  and  which  for  physical  reasons  could 
not  be  used  by  the  upper  basin  for  agricul- 
tural or  dome:tlc  purpi>ses  la  surplus  water 
to  the  upper  bain. 
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Governor  Johnson  clinches  it  with  this 
statement: 

Such  an  interpretation  must  t>e  crystal 
clear  to  any  student  to  the  seven-State  com- 
pact and  the  official  Interpretations  of  lu 
provisions. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  summarize  what 
the  compact  does  as  follows : 

TTie  upper  and  lower  basins  were  each  ap- 
portioned •  •  •  the  exclusive  t>eneflclal  con- 
sumptive use  of  7.5  mlUlon  acre-feet  of 
water  per  annum,  and  In  addition  the  lower 
basin  was  given  permission  to  increase  its 
beneficial  consumptive  use  of  an  additional 
1  million  acre-feet  per  annum  of  surplus  wa- 
ter (art.  Ill  (bt).  However,  the  75  million 
,  acre-feet  awarded  the  lower  States  had  a 
very  clear  priority  over  the  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  awarded  the  upper  States.  In  reality, 
the  compact  gave  the  lower  Ststes  7.5  million 
acre-feet  of  water  per  annum  and  the  upper 
States  that  much  water  If  there  should  be 
any  water  left  In  the  river,  provided  the 
upper  States  used  that  water  only  for  do- 
mestic or  agricultural  purposes. 

As  to  the  article  HI  (b>  entitlement 
of  lower-basin  States  to  make  t)eneflcial 
use  of  an  additional  million  acre-feet  of 
water.  Governor  Johnson  said  this  is  to 
be  met  out  of  surplus  water  over  and 
above  article  III  ta)  water,  provided  the 
upper  States  are  usin;;  their  7  5  million 
acre-feet  for  apricultural  and  domestic 
purposes.  Even  if  the  upper  basin  stores 
for  power,  at  least  1  million  acre-feet  per 
annum  must  ro  to  satisfy  this  article 
III  ib>  demand. 

Haydkn  questioned  Hoover  on  this 
point,  according  to  Governor  John.son, 
and  he  answered  that  the  article  III  'b) 
water  was  not  just  to  come  out  of  tribu- 
tary sources  in  Arizona,  but  was  to  come 
from  the  main  river  or  from  any  of  .its 
tributaries. 

So.  Governor  John.son  stated :  i 

I  am  compelled  to  keep  emphasizing  that 
whatever  water  Is  stored  In  Glen  Canyon 
and  Echo  Park  reservoirs  will  be  surplus  to 
the  agricultural  and  domestic  needs  of  the 
upper  basin  and  must  be  delivered  to  the 
lower  basin  to  satisfy  the  award  of  1.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  to  Mexico  and  the  1  million 
acre-feet  (of  article  III  (b)  water)  to  the 
lower  basin;  further,  should  the  lower  basin 
require  an  additional  supply  of  water  for  ag- 
ricultural and  domestic  purposes,  the  water 
stored  In  these  reservoirs  must  be  released. 

Governor  Johnson  adds,  the  upper 
States  must  deliver  75  million  acre-feet 
during  each  10-year  period  plus  7'i 
million  acre-feet  to  Mexico,  total  82 'i 
million  acre-feet,  before  they  can  use 
any  water  beyond  that  used  before  the 
compact  was  ratified. 

In  the  current  10-year  period  that 
would  leave  SU  million  acre-feet.  In 
the  previous  10-year  p>eriod  it  would 
have  been  4.150.000  acre-feet.  In  1902 
upper  basin  would  not  have  had  any- 
thing under  this  formula. 

Eight  hundred  eighty  thousand  acre- 
feet  would  be  lost  per  year  in  evapora- 
tion. Colorado  would  be  charged  with 
400.000  acre-feet  of  that  loss,  yet 
would  not  get  one  drop  of  water  out  of 
the  storage  dams.  Colorado  is  too  close 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water  barrel  and 
cannot  afford  that  loss,  so  must  Insist 
on  storage  projects  in  Colorado,  accord- 
ing to  Johnson. 


The  Hill  report,  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  SUte  of  Colorado,  indicated 
about  1  million  acre-feet  of  unappro- 
priated water  in  Colorado.  But  it  did 
not  charge  Colorado  with  the  Mexican 
burden  of  at  least  375.000  acre-feet 
which  will  jump  to  750.000  acre-feet  if 
the  dams  are  built  for  storage.  Tl;iis 
plus  evaporation  would  leave  the  State 
without  any  unappropriated  water  at  all. 

In  connection  witli  the  statement  true 
or  false  as  to  the  reduction  in  California's 
rightful  share  of  water.  I  quote  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Pat  Brown,  who  states  I  am 
correct. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 24.  1956: 

Uppek    Colobaoo    Bill's    Dkteat    Urged    bt 

Brown — Attornft    General    Calls    Phoj- 

rrr  UNNcrot-D  and  Threat  to  California's 

Water  Rights 

California's  Democratic  attorney  general 
(poke  out  decisively  yesterday  against  the 
bllllon-dollar  upper  Colorado  River  project 
bill  now  nearlng  a  vote  In  the  House  in 
Washington. 

The  long  struggle  over  the  controversial 
measure  has  been  moving  toward  a  climax. 

Attorney  General  Brown's  statement  sum- 
med up  the  California  position  and  explained 
the  opposition  of  this  State  to  the  measure. 

"In  the  Interest  of  sound  reclamation  and 
sound  national  economy,  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project  bill  ought  to  be  decisively  de- 
feated." Brown  said.  "I  understand  that  It 
is  scheduled  to  come  up  for  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  week  of 
February  26. " 

adverse  to  state 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project  bill  as  it  Is  being  presented 
to  CongreRs  will  adversely  affect  California's 
vitally  Important  water  rights  on  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

"The  office  of  the  attorney  general  now  Is 
engaged  In  defending  California's  water 
rights  on  tJie  Colorado  River  In  a  suit  pend- 
I  lug  before  the  Supreme  Court.  With  this 
suit  In  progress,  certainly  every  other  pre- 
caution also  must  be  taken  to  protect  Cali- 
fornia's rights  on  the  Colorado  River  from 
harmful  IcRlslatlve  measures.  I  believe  the 
upper  Colorada  River  project  bill  constitutes 
such  a  threat." 

other     BA.SIC     REASONS 

"There  are  other  basic  reasons  why  the 
bill  should  not  be  adopted.  CerUlnly  It  Is 
inconsistent  for  our  good  nelRhbors  In  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  to  press  for  a 
bill  that  would  bring  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  new  land  into  crop  production 
III  a  time  when  Congress  Is  faced  with  the 
plan  to  pay  farmers  billions  of  dollars  to 
withdraw  some  40  million  acres  of  farmland 
from  crop  production. 

"I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  passage  of  the  upper  Colorado 
project  bill,  at  this  session  of  Congress." 

Now.  if  that  is  not  enough.  I  want  to 
tell  you  this  statement  that  Governor 
Johnson  made  in  cormection  with  the 
Colorado  River  controversy  I  just  quoted 
is  based  on  the  report  of  Raymond  C.  Hill 
and  Associates,  an  engineering  firm  who 
was  sufficiently  able  to  be  hired  and  paid 
for  by  the  State  of  Colorado  to  report  on 
their  water  resources.  This  very  serious 
statement  made  by  Governor  Johnson  I 
have  mentioned  is  based  on  that  reports 

Mr.  Hill  was  also  employed  by  the  San 
Diego  County  Water  Authority  to  maie 
a  survey  of  its  water  resources,   Tix  San 


Diego  County  Water  Authority  Is  one  of 
some  67  southern  California  agencies, 
cities,  towns,  and  groups  that  are  in  tlie 
metropolitan  water  district  that  vitally 
depend  upon  the  Colorado  River  for  Its 
water  supply.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hill  told 
the  San  Diego  County  Water  Autliority: 

When  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  is  constructed  and  lu  operation  there 
will  not  be  a  sufficient  flow  In  the  river  below 
Lee  Perry  to  supply  Uic  full  right  of  the  MWD 
(metropolitan  water  district).  namely. 
1.212.000  acre-feet  per  annum.  It  Is  quite 
probable  that  the  flow  will  not  take  care  of 
more  than  about  one-half  of  the  full  / 
right.  •   •    • 

Any  reduction  in  the  Colorado  River  aque- 
duct diversions  will  mean  a  proportionate 
decrease  In  the  amount  of  water  available  to 
the  San  Diego  County  Water  Authority 
throui^h  the  exlstinfc  aqueduct.  Its  effect  on 
the  authority  would  be  disastrous. 

Of  cour.se.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  affects 
one  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  disastrously  affects  all  members 
disastrously.  All  67  cities  and  authori- 
ties in  southern  California  would  be  so 
affected — 6  million  people,  a  tremendous 
part  of  the  economy  of  our  country. 

If  I  did  less  than  to  use  every  best 
effort  that  I  have  to  oppose  this  project 
on  the  basis  that  I  have  ju.st  read  to  you. 
I  would  do  that  much  less  than  my  oath 
of  office  and  my  duty  to  the  people  of 
southern  California  would  require. 

I  set  forth  California's  rca.sons  for  op- 
posing the  upper  Colorado  project  in  a 
speech  found  in  the  Congressional  Rrc- 
ORD,  volume  101.  part  9.  page  11412. 
During  1956.  I  made  remarks  entitled. 
"State  of  California  Officially  Opposes 
Upper  Colorado — A  Resolution  of  tho 
State  Legislature" — and  "California's 
Opposition  Based  on  Protection  of  Her 
Water  Rights." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  speaking  on  his  queKtlon 
of  personal  privilege,  but  is  Kpcaklng  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  prevloiwly  stated  that  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  answering  the 
charge  of  falsehood  In  the  editorial,  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  have 
rather  a  broad  field  to  dl.scu.s.s  hl.s  reaaonji 
for  defending  himsi'lf.  The  Chair  calls 
attention  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  there  are  limits  to  the  lib- 
erality extended  in  this  connection  and 
suggests  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman w'ill  state  it. 

Mr.  MILIAR  of  Nebraska.  I  under- 
stand this  editorial  Ls  several  wfrekA  or 
months  old.  Does  the  age  of  thf;  edi- 
torial make  any  difference  with  the 
Chair  in  that  it  should  have  been  an- 
swered more  promptly  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman should  tiave  been  more  re<y>urce- 
ful  than  to  tise  this  particular  time  in 
dealing  with  the  editorial? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  feels  that  that  qtiesuon  has  no 
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purpose  at  all  In  the  present  problem. 
The  gentleman  from  California  will  pro- 
ceed in  order^ 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
said  that  the  $1.5  billion  upper  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  hs  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  an  oetenslbly  similar 
House  bill  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
True  or  false? 

In  actuality,  the  project  Is  the  non- 
divisible  $1'2  billion  entity  described  in 
House  Etocument  364  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress. Only  segments  of  that  entity 
are  contained  in  the  House  bill.  Al- 
though such  expensive  and  controversial 
integral  parts  of  the  whole  project  as 
Echo  Parle  have  been  deleted  from  the 
House  bill  to  make  it  app>ear  palatable. 


they  cannot  be  deleted  from  the  project. 
Authorization  of  the  initial  segments  will 
make  mandatory  later  authorization  of 
the  remainder  so  that  power  revenues 
can  be  obtained  to  help  repay  the  Invest- 
ment. 

Like  an  Iceber?r,  the  House  bill  dis- 
plays only  part  of  its  mass  to  view,  but 
the  remaining  bulk  nevertheless  exists 
and  must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  rom- 
mittee  is  S.  500  with  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  stricken  and  the  body  of  H.  R. 
3383,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
substituted.  We  thus  have  two  versions 
of  S.  500.  The  projects  they  provide 
for  are  as  follows  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  chart  I  have  here: 


Power  and  storage  dams 

Partlr+pottnp  trrieattoa  pri)Jcc!3 
iau(tM>rUcU). 


rirtlclpnflnir  hripatlon  projccta 
(coii'litinnnUy  authurizc  i). 
Hy  f:«-ii!it<«.  21. 
Uy  House,  24. 


S.  300  (Sen.'itp) 


8.  an  (ITotLV)  MVl  H.  R.  3383 

(:>ub~titutej 


GU>n  Canyon,  Erho  I'ltrk,  K'laniin«: 
(JorjTf".  (  unH^ntl,  Junit»T.  Nav.ijo. 

Central  Ttah,  Kmery  Cotinfy,  Klor- 
lila.  CuKj.^'lM-rry,  Hammond,  La 
B:inre.  I,>-Tri:in,  Pnniiia,  I"in*  Kiver 
cxtoniiiua,  Scetlskailfv,  ^ilt,  ."^miih 
Fork. 

San  Ju".n-Chama,  Kavajo,  Par<«hal], 
TrouWesoa.p,  KuhMt  K:ir,  KaL-le 
l>tM«le,  Woo«ly  Cnvlc.  W  <•«  in. 
vii'.f,  Blufstoni',  liiittk-nioiit  Nlt-.su, 
Tmnlchi  Crwk,  E  i-t  Rlvir,  ohli 
Croi'k.  FrultUnd  .M.-^,  B«xtwip|i 
Park,  (irand  Mesa,  DulLia  Creek, 
f*fivery-P<'t  U"^k,  DvjUmi-*,  >ruii 
Growers  extemioa,  SubU-ttc. 


Qkn  Canyon,  I  UiniiuK  Ciorge,  Cure- 
cant  1.  \uv  ijo. 

Central  Ctah,  F.m^ry  Coimf y,  FlorMa, 
Hammond,  La  BariT,  Lyman, 
PiMinLi.  Hme  Hiver  exlt-nsiun.  Seed- 
skadif,  .<ilt,  .-■ii;itli  Fork. 

Ooosotn'rry,  ^an  Jiian-Cljama,  Vavajo, 
Parshall,  'rroiibk>!«onie,  Rahhit  Kiir, 
V.:%eW'  l<ivldp.  Sun  .Micuel,  Wi-^t 
l>i»  lilt",  IMiH.-iiune.  Battl(.-iiu-:ii  Mi-.<a. 
Tomi.-hl  Cnvk,  F  i.«t  Ri\<T,  Ohio 
<'re«-k,  FruiiLind  Me<:T.  D<><tv«ick 
Park,  <lr«nd  Me<a.  Didlns  Crrek. 
.'*ttvery-l't>i  llouk,  Dolores,  fruit 
(ir.)VM-rM>\l<-ii-ion,SuM«llc,.Knima»- 
La  Pitta,  Yellow  Jacket. 


Prom  the  foregoing  tabulation  it  may 
be  seen  that  as  to  projects  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  bills  is  this :  the  Sen- 
ate authorizes  the  Echo  Park  and  Juniper 
Dams  now.  as  well  as  Crooseberry  project, 
while  the  House  version  neglects  to  men- 
tion Echo  Park  and  Juniper  although  it 
conditionally  authorizes  Gooseberry, 
substitutes  San  Miguel  for  Woody  Creek, 
and  adds  Animas  La  Plata  and  Yellow 
Jacket. 

Although  the  bills  differ  in  detail,  they 
«re  essentially  the  same  in  objective,  and 
in  projects  contemplated  for  develop- 
ment of  water  and  power  in  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin.  Both  bills  must 
be  considered  together  and  treated  as 
one  bill.  Shoiild  the  House  pa.«s  the 
measure  before  it,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
principal  matter  for  the  conferees  to  dis- 
cuss would  be  the  treatment  of  these 
small  differences  about  which  projects 
to  authorize  now  and  which  to  come  back 
for  later. 

Should  the  House  act  favorably  on  the 
pending  bill,  it  is  likely  that  the  project 
authorizations  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  will  be  added  to  the  House 
bill  in  conference. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  For  the 
last  5  minutes  the  gentleman  has  made 
no  reference  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  charge  that  he  raised  under  his 
question  of  personal  privilege.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  placed  before  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  chart,  and  from  that 
he  now  proceeds  to  discuss  the  bill.  It 
has  no  relation  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  charge.  The  gentleman  has  refused 
to  permit  anyone  to  ask  him  any  ques- 


tions and  proceeds  to  discuss  this  bill, 
so  that  it  does  not  ccme  within  the 
definition  of  personal  privilege,  on  which 
grounds  he  sought  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  might  state  that  he  feels  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  very  close 
to  the  line  where  the  Chair  may  sustain 
a  point  of  order.  As  the  Chair  under- 
stands it,  the  gentleman  has  the  right 
to  discuss  the  facts  involved  in  the  pend- 
ing blD  Insofar  as  that  is  necessary  in 
order  for  the  gentleman  to  express  his 
views  with  reference  to  the  charge  of 
falsehood  contained  in  the  editorial,  and 
to  answer  that  charge,  and  make  his 
record  in  that  respect.  The  Chair  acain 
suggests  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, having  in  mind  the  observations 
of  the  Chair,  particularb'  those  just 
made,  that  he  proceed  in  order  and  con- 
fine his  discussion  of  the  bill  at  this 
time  only  to  that  which  is  necessary  to 
challenge  the  charge  of  falsehood  con- 
tained in  the  editorial. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
a  difficult  pKJsition,  becau.se  the  editorial 
states  merely  that,  "He  would  dream  up  a 
bigger  falsehood  than  those  he  has  al- 
ready presented,"  and  I  can  only  say 
what  I  have  said  about  the  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  challenging  that  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  not  stopped  the  gentleman 
to  date  but  has  suggested  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  is  getting  very  close  to  the 
borderhne  where  the  Chair  reluctantly 
may  be  constrained  to  sustain  a  point  of 
order.  I  might  say  the  Chair  has  been 
very  liberal  and  hopes  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  wiU  not  present 
arguments  on  the  merits  of  the  bill 
which  arc  not  related  to  meeting  the 
charge  of  falsehood  contained  in  the  edi- 


torial, to  a  point  where  the  Chair  will 
feel  constrained  to  sustain  a  point  of 
order. 

The  gentleman  will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  proceed 
now  to  the  point  whether  it  is  true  or 
false,  the  statement  that  I  have  made 
that  these  various  versions  of  the  bill 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  that  it  is 
actually  a  $1»2  biUion  entity.  I  have 
shown  you  the  various  participating 
projects,  and  have  explained  to  you  the 
very  minute  difference  in  the  authoriza- 
tions sought  in  similar  projects. 

I  now  want  to  explain  my  allegation  is 
supported  by  statements  contained  in 
the  majority  report.  If  the  Members 
will  turn  to  the  report,  they  will  find  on 
page  6  the  statement: 

The  legislation  recognizes  that  the  unit* 
and  projects  authorized  and  the  additional 
projecu  named  for  planning  constitute  only 
an  Initial  phase  of  a  comprehensive  plaa 
for  development  of  the  water  resources  ap- 
portioned to  the  upper  ba.<5ln  and  that  the 
legt.slation  is  not  intended  to  limit  or  pre- 
clude, in  the  future,  as  additicnal  needs  tre 
indicated,  authorization  by  the  Congress  of 
other  projects  for  the  uce  of  waters  appor- 
tioned to  the  upper  basin  States  under  the 
Colorado  River  compact. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  this  is  Just 
the  initial  foot  in  the  door,  camels  nose 
under  the  tent,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  $l';j  billion  entity  here  labeled  as  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project; 
and  that  once  we  mire  ourselves  down 
in  the  beginning  of  it,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  expenditures  that  will  have  to  be 
made. 

I  have  said  that  the  ultimate  cost  of 
this  piece  of  legislation  before  the  House 
will  be  $5  billion.  Why  have  I  said  that? 
Is  it  true  or  is  it  false? 

In  order  to  answer  that  question  and 
in  order  for  you  to  evaluate  the  accuracy 
of  it,  I  must  say  this :  In  connection  w  ith 
reclamanon  projects  in  general,  the  por- 
tion of  the  funds  that  goes  to  construct 
the  irrigation  phace,  as  distinguished 
from  the  power  phfuses  of  the  project,  are 
reimbursable  to  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment, but  reimbursable  without 
interest. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  the 
interest  that  accumulates  on  the  money 
that  the  Federal  Treasury  borrows  and 
has  to  contintje  borrowing  during  the 
whole  period  that  a  project  pays  out. 
That  bears  directly  on  whether  or  not 
this  is  a  $5  billion  entity  or  not. 

Just  take  the  projects  alone  that  are 
in  our  bill,  or  take  the  Senate  bill,  v.hich 
is  practically  the  same,  insofar  as  those 
projects  on  which  this  t>T>e  of  nonreim- 
bursable interest  would  accumulate  are 
concerned,  not  for  10  years,  not  for  20, 
years,  not  for  30,  not  for  40,  but  for  70, 
80,  or  up  to  100  years,  we  do  not  know, 
at  2'i  percent  for  10  years  you  accumu- 
late an  interest  charge  of  a  quarter  of 
the  principal  amount  borrowed.  In  40 
years  you  have  acciunulated  an  amount 
equal  to  100  percent.  In  80  years  you 
have  accumulated  an  amount  equal  to 
200  percent  of^the  original  investment, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  this  type  of 
legislation  involves  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  in  such  tremendous  costs. 
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Just  on  those  projects  that  we  have  in 
the  bill,  and  although  they  are  listed  at 
S7G0  million  in  the  authorization,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  told  us  they 
will  cost  $933  million,  on  the  projects 
alone  substantially,  according  to  the  cal- 
culations on  the  paybacks  and  the  time 
they  will  take,  and,  parenthetically,  you 
notice  that  portions  of  the  bill  talk  about 
up  to  100  years  and  other  portions  talk 
about  up  to  50  years,  to  pay  back  the  ac- 
cumulated interest  would  be  $1,428  mil- 
lion, on  a  probable  direct  project  cost,  of 
more  like  $1,093  million:  that  would 
make  its  total  cost  $2,521  million.  Give 
or  take  half  a  billioh  on  that  to  accom- 
modate it  to  the  $933  million  price  tag 
on  this  bill  and  you  still  have  a  $2  bU- 
lion  project. 


That  is  why  I  say  that  this  initial 
phase  is  so  extensive.  If  you  do  the 
same  type  of  calculation  for  those  proj- 
ects which  are  listed  for  study  and  later 
authorization,  you  will  find  that  the  bill 
adds  up  to  $5  billion.  You  get  back 
your  original  investment  in  power,  you 
get  t>ack  your  original  investment  in  ir- 
rigation, if  the  thing  pays  out,  but  you 
are  still  out  those  tremendous  suins  in 
the  payment  of  interest.  Proponents  will 
be  coming  back  in  later  years  to  get  the 
additional  projects  listed  for  study  by 
the  bill.  That  Is  why  I  say  this  will  end 
up  as  a  $5  billion  project.  I  refer  you  to 
the  following  chart  prepared  at  a  time 
when  the  projects  in  the  bill  totaled 
$1,093  million,  as  illustrative  of  the  hid- 
den interest  burden,  together  with  how  it 
is  distributed  among  the  States: 


Perwnt  of 

UiXiA  liomo 

States 


Actually  authorized 


Autliorizod  and  oon- 
U'mplat«d 


Cost  of 
proKirt  con- 
st nictiuD 


Al.d>.^ia..... ........ .._....... 

AriKMia . — 

Ark.in-a«..- .. ... 

Cililtiriiia......,..^ — ...._„ 

CohinKio  . .. 

Conm-ctKUt .......—...„„.. 

l>i'Uware .... ......... 

Florida 

(ioorcui . ...„ 

Id.li.. 

lll:ituis. ........... 

IndiiMtt 

Iowa — ....... .......... .. 

KuiuuM  ... . . . 

KrnniHty 

Ixiuisi'in* 

Mainr ....■ .—....... 

Maryiand 

MasMdutsetts 

MirhiEan 

A!inti<s<iti  

Mi«iisM|>pi 

.M  i.i«)iiri 

Montana..... . .. .. 

N»-hf.-\«ka 

Nevada . . 

Ni-«  Ilanipsbire 

Nt'w  J«-i««'> 

Ne»'  Mi'Xioo 

New  ^ork 

N"rth  Carclina , 

N««-th  Dakota 

Ohio  

OkLtlioiua .... . . 

<»re;on 

l'i-nn<ylv.iiiiii 

I{lio<lc  Kl.llld  

Soiitli  Carolin!» 

.•villi Ij  l>aliota . ....... _.. 

ToiitM  Sfiec .................... . 

Trvis 

Clah 

Vermont... ................... 

Viri'inia ....._....._... 

>\  avt'iTi-jton 

West  Virtinia 

Wi.sroii.'Jin 

^^  yornin^. .  . 

DUtrirt  of  ColiimbiA,  Hawaii.  Ala>ka,  etc 

Total 


0.93 
.41 
.48 

■  i.oi 

1.88 

.M 
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l.» 
.M 
7.M 
I  .V. 
1.21 

.«: 

1  01 

i.m 

1  9.5 

s.a 

0.78 

a.«w 

.4fi 

2  48 
.il 
.73 
.Iff 
i27 

.•.'A 

14.75 

1.38 

.22 
«.» 

.U9 

.<♦.■> 
7  ."O 

.u 

IB 
.24 
1.17 

ir>5 

.31 

.Ifi 
1.4)1 
1..S7 

.71 
ZU". 

.1i 
1.41 


tin.  iM.  gno 

4.4Hl,:t.iO 
f>.  24ft.  V*) 

inn.  774,  UK) 
ii.in<>.aio 

ai..S4«.  4')'i 

r>.  4^.^.  nno 

IR.067.  I(«l 
14,  aw.  (Ml 

•ct.  ,vi.->.  ail) 

T7.  871.  .'<« 

i.i.ra.sno 
10.  An:,  ini 
li.ON.jni 

ll,'.*i:f.  7(t»> 
4.  iS3.4nn 

21.313  «« 
K.  3ia.  wn 
63.  I7.'>.  4«0 
l».3<i2.4Ut 

s.  oiT.  son 

27.  inr,.  4nr» 

3.3Mh.31W 

7.9r»>.W10 

1.74S.  WKt 

2. '.i.'.i.  iim 

3u.  sm.  tw) 

3.s>«,3no 

I6i.;<i7..'ai 

J.S.(JKt.400 
2.  4<>4.  rfta 

«».M2.?no 
la  Nan.  AM 
ic.  3-.3,  .vm 
to.  :^<v. »« 

fi.6Wt.aiM) 

2.  *srt  2nn 

V.\  7S>>.  KKI 

44,  -MtK  ao) 
3,7I(i.;nO 
].74X.mO 

Iti,  l7^4«^ 

17.  1"^,  1(10 
7.  7WI.  3l» 

22.4nri.  jou 

1,  VifA.  HU 
1.V4I1..**) 


Cort  or  In- 

trrcKt  on 
con  =t  run  ion 
allor.iiad  to 

irrigaiion 


(13. 2fm.  4(« 

5,  ^'.i.  -«« 
B.H.M.4lrt 

U}.r*'\.«i() 

14.422.  "ilO 
afi.Ht.,4<IO 

7.  i4n.0(n 
an.  iwi .  AM 

IH.  W4.  (XlO 

3.712.  *« 

109."SW.  2(»l 

3»"..414.(«)0 

17, 27R.  **n 

13.  h.";!,  0(10 
14, 422,  0<  10 

i,"..  ."■"."^  aii«i 

8. 42r>  4(»> 

r,M.".0(i() 

4fi,  i:m,4iio 

t>2.  .'>38,4(lil 
23. 000.  4<iO 

6,  .V*.  8(10 
3V414,4nn 

4. 12b,  M) 
m,  424,  400 

2.  2S4.WW1 

3.  KVj.  fidO 
&l,6<<3.<iU0 

4.  42f..  WO 
210,«>.«,(i(« 

lU.  i(JI).  40(1 

3,141  Ufl 

«1. 240,  2(10 

14.  137,  kUO 

i;<,  .scr,  000 

107.  .12»<.  400 

7,  42j,  00(1 
V,  2S2.  (XK! 

3.  427.  20(1 
16.  707, 000 
£7,  tk34.  'lUI 

4.  Hr>.\  200 
2.2M.M)0 

2l,134.4<IO 

r,  4iy.  r<io 
10.  j.ts.  on) 

2».274.O0O 

2. 14.'.  000 

20.  134.  WO 


Cort  Of 

project  con- 
6Uuction 


$15,354,300 
(i.  7ij«,  100 
7,  924,«I0 

v>2.xa.itto 

16.  »>7.S.  1(10 
31.03s.  MM 
K.  2:>5. 000 
24.  2(iU,  Tito 
21.4f>3.000 

4.  2K2.  «KJ 
12ii.  136,  «<(i 

ii.  100.  oOO 
1W.U77.100 
l)i.  014.700 
l(i.  (>75. 100 
17.(Ktfi.tno 
e.273.XOO 
32.IM..VI0 
53.327.3U0 
»5.  4r ,  NOO 
27.  73C.  800 

7.  .VM,  fiOO 
40.<M4.WO 

5.  lis,  100 
12.0.')2.3(W 

2,fill.fin0 

4.  4.17. 700 
au,  Ttili.  2U0 

5,  ll*,  10(1 
243,522.500 

22,7M,Nin 

3.  r:i2. 200 
in5. 4W.  wo 

Iti.  314,  MM) 

li.  f*4,  .'00 

124.  .Wi.  .too 

8,  .585,  '.00 
10.731,500 

3. 9:2: 400 

19.316,700 
en  6(i5.  .500 

2.fiU.ono 

24. 434.  HOO 

2.\  <'20,  7i») 
11.722.  100 
33.  84.').  MO 
2,  47»i..'i«) 
23.279.100 


Cost  Of  !n- 
■  terest  on 

con..uuct  ion 

allocated  to 

irri^tioa 


100.00  .I.OO.O.OUJ.onO  il.42K0ua0U0 
2,.'i2I,000,000 


»31.W»9.7a) 
14.0.'iK,000 
ic..4.'»,200 

316.  \Ki.  HnO 
34.  fB2.  WW 
M.  4<».  200 
17.  U.VOOO 
M.  406. 3IO 
44.577.000 
>i.U15,4O0 

ani.»7.s.(ino 
87. 4*t.  mo 

41.4«lO,g0O 

3.3,ard,300 

34,<a2.«j0 
37. 37r..  too 
13,  030.  200 
Ui.  WvS.  .^«0 
110,7.Vi.70!) 
19S.  I'jfi.  200 

57.  fi07,  aoo 

1,5,773.400 
85, 039. 200 
10.629,Wn 
25,Cai,700 
5. 4Hr..  400 
5t,  2.58. 300 

124,129,800 
10.629.900 

505.777,500 

47, 320. 200 

7.  .543.  WW 

219.11.3.100 
33.  947.  UU 
32.  .575.  .500 

25«,  2ai  TOO 
17,830.800 
22,  2>sS,  .500 

8, 2»,  ura 

40.119.300 

13\  874,  SOO 

ll.f).';«,fi00 

.5,  iVy  400 

fiO,  749. 200 

5.1,  X15.  300 

24.34S9nO 

70,  294.  .500 

5,  i  '.3, 500 

48.  348, 900 


!  1,651, 000.000     3.439.000,000 
5,080,000,000 


More  than  that,  the  secondary  phases 
of  the  central  Utah  project,  and  only  the 
initial  phases  are  provided  for  here,  are 
such  that  in  the  Rules  Committee  one 
of  the  project's  opponents  admitted  that 
the  direct  cost  of  that  without  interest 
would  probably  be  in  excess  of  $3  billion. 

If  you  think  that  this  is  a  falsehood 
with  respect  to  the  interest  and  its  ac- 
cumulated cost,  the  compound  interest 
on  the  money  that  is  borrowed,  just  let 
me  quote  to  you  from  a  letter  dated 
March  17,  1955,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
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Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  other  body  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  signed  by  a  man 
named  Crosthwait,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
project  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
would  involve  a  total  interest  cost  of 
$1,153,000,000.  That  is  a  lot  of  money, 
and  that  is  why  I  make  these  charges. 
Here  is  the  pertinent  paragraph  of  the 
letter: 

The  project  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary would  involve  an  Interest  cost  to  the 


Federal  OoTemnjent  discounted  to  year  1957 
of  about  9175  million  baaca  on  the  allocation 
to  power  being  repaid  in  year  2002  and  $ldO 
million  based  on  the  final  payment  from  the 
irrigation  water  xisers  In  year  2032.  Studies 
show  (1)  that  compound  Interest  at  2.5  per- 
cent on  the  conetructlon  costs  would  be  In 
the  magnitude  of  $550  minion  which  amount 
less  credits  of  $15  miUion  for  Interest  on  pay- 
ments by  the  irrigation  users  would  result 
in  an  interest  cost  in  the  order  of  $535  mil- 
lion, and  (2)  that  the  interest  cost  incurred 
through  year  2032  and  interest  from  year 
2003  to  year  2032  on  the  remalnliig  balance 
would  amount  to  abotrt  $1,200,000,000  which, 
less  credits  of  $47  mUlion  for  interest  on  pay- 
ments of  the  water  users,  would  result  in  a 
total  Interest  cost  of  $1,153,000,000  In  year 
2032. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  question  as 
to  how  I  arrived  at  the  $933  million  di- 
rect cost  of  the  project  referred  to  a  few 
moments  ago,  let  me  put  it  this  way. 

Section  l2  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  contains  an  appropriation 
authorization  of  "such  sums  as  may  be 
required  tp  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act  but  not  to  exceed  $760  million." 
This  implies  that  such  sum  is  sufficient 
to  construct  the  projects  authorized  by 
the  act.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Rec- 
lamation Bureau  figures  contained  in 
the  hearings,  an  additional  $173,468,300 
would  be  retruired  to  construct  the  au- 
thorized features,  bringing  the  total  sum 
to  $933,468,000. 

In  view  of  the  notoriously  inadequate 
estimates  made  in  the  past  by  the  Bu- 
reau, it  is  a  very  good  possibility  that 
ultimate  costs  for  these  features  alone 
will  be  well  over  $1  billion. 

In  any  event  it  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  figure  used  in  the 
bill  will  not,  according  to  Bureau  esti- 
mates, construct  this  project.  Instead 
of  $760  million  the  actual  figure  is  $933 
million,  or,  if  a  lower  Curecanti  should  bS 
constructed  (either  is  authorize,ji  by  the 
bill)  the  cost  ^ould  be  $894  million. 
Here  are  the  figures  taken  from  those 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  at  pages  64-67 
of  the  hearings.  The  projects  here  ac- 
coimted  for  are  only  those  named  as  au- 
thorized in  section  1  of  the  bill : 
11    participating 

projects $304,356,300      .  / 

Glen  Canyon 

Dam 421,270.000 

Flaming  Gorge..       82,942,000 
Navaho         (dam 

and     reservoir 

only) 49,305,000 

Curecanti    (940,- 

000  acre-feet ) .   49 ,  305 ,  000 


$894,  273,  300 


Curecanti  (modified  plan) . 


68.600,000 


933, 468, 300 

Actually,  the  project  development 
sought  to  be  authorized  by  the  bill  is 
just  the  starter  for  some  34  or  more 
storage  and  reclataation  projects  specifi- 
cally named,  contemplated,  and  desig- 
nated in  House  Document  364  as  the 
upper  Coloi-ado  River  storage  project,  in- 
volving a  construction  cost  of  $1.6  biUion 
at  least,  or  over  twice  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  set  forth  in  the  House  bill. 
The  figure  of  $760  million  in  the  House 
bill  is  an  attempt  to  hide  from  Congress 
the  true  cost  of  the  developnaent. 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  the 
$760  million  appropriation  figure  in  the 
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bill  should  not  mislead  you  when  It  comes 
to  determining  whether  or  not  what  I 
say  about  the  cost  of  this  bill  is  true. 

Now  that  cost  even  at  that  is  prob- 
ably a  very  low  one  because  I  have  taken 
the  precaution,  as  I  have  in  all  my  state- 
ments, to  have  the  docimientation  nec- 
essary to  back  them  up.  I  obtained  from 
the  second  Hoover  Commission  a  full  list 
of  the  projects  that  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation — what 
the  Congress  brought  the  hammer  down 
on  them  for — what  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation told  the  Congress  they  would 
cost — and  what  the  Congress  actually 
ended  up  appropriating  for  them.  It  is 
a  long  list  but  you  may  be  interested  in 
Just  a  few  excerpts.  One  Colorado  proj- 
ect was  sold  to  the  Congress  for  $1,300,- 
000  and  ended  up  costing  $8.9  million. 

A  New  Mexico  project  was  supposed 
to  cost  $2.3  million  and  Congress  ended 
up  appropriating  $27  million.  These  are 
direct  construction  costs. 

A  Wyoming  project  was  supposed  to 
cost  $9.4  million  and  the  Congress  ended 
up  appropriating  $26.6  million. 

A  Utah  project  started  out  at  $9.9  mil- 
lion and  ended  up  costing  the  taxpayers 
$33.4  million. 

Here  is  the  complete  chart: 


Projwt 


Pat* 
f>f  su- 
thorl- 
tatloii 


E.xtlmated 

total  cost 

at  time  of 

aiithort- 

satuin 


E''tlmnt(vl 

tot.il  rost, 

Juiif  M>, 


192H 

IttM 
1035 


■  S3.W.  nn)> 

l.IMN).  iNin 
1.2.M).IIIII) 
2,  .Mf>,  fXiO 

2.  Miai.  (Kill 

1.:mi)i.  mill 
2,  KJO.  OW) 

l.jnn.noni 

2,  til  ii).  (mil 

I  7.  s2^,  nmi 

:t.  i»»i.  Kill 

'  111.  >■..'.  IN«I 

1  <vHS.t»»h 

WD).  OK) 

'  4,  4711,  i«»i 
444,  KKi 


5,2S\£i<i 

223.423 

■Tfiil.  219 
4.3,  70K.  (W 

23,  «7:v  'wa 
S.  xim.  74;« 

««i,:«7 !.'.»;« 

5,  s(m.  i\s.t 

3.14,  t75 

1 .  .'■' -.J.  1  Mt 

Ir  ■>71.J22 


Homlo   V.  Mpt 1903       "CW.nnt)        1071. 7SH 

Milk  Rlvfr.  Mont 1S03       l.i»i«.(mo     »,><si,774 

Nfwhuitis,  \ev lfli»3       1.2.Mt,(lii<»     7.  Hiw.  47!* 

North  Platte,  Nebr 19(«       2,  MH.fxio    ?7 '»:«'    ^  i 

Salt  Riwr.  Ariz IWU       2.>**t.t»»>    J',    'ii 

Vnroinf)t»hifri',  Colo 1WK1 

Bvll  Koiirche,  .s.  I>tik..  .  MW4 
Burorii-Trt'nton,  N.  L)ak. 

(ol'l) 1904 

Lower     Ypllowstone, 

Mmit -\.  Dak 19fM 

MiiiMoka.  I<l.ih<v-Wyo....  VMH 

Shojthonp.  Wvo.-Mont....  VMH 

Yuma.  .\rl7.-CaW 1«M 

BouH'.  Muho . 1905 

Carlxhail,  N.  .M«x IttW 

Clar.len  City,  Kana 190.S 

lluittlfv.  .M<mt 19IW 

Klamath.  <>r.-«.-Caltf 1«<)5 

Okanottan.  Wash 1903 

Klo    Orande,    N.    Mri.- 

Tex... ISa? 

RtrawNrrv  \alk.«y,  Vtah.  1905 

I  matilla.  Onu 1905 

Yakima.  Wash 19W5 

Hun  H Ivor.  Mont 1W«       7,372.000 

Willlston.  .V.  Dak 190B  (>) 

Orlan<l.  C.*!!/ 1907         »fi»l7,noo| 

<}ran.l  Vi»U«>v.  Colo 1911     "  3,f.2l,f.«.;i| 

Klnif  Hill,  I.laho 1917  527.  230) 

Yuma  auxiliary,  Arixona.  1917  0) 

Klv.rton.  Wyo 19a) 

()wvh.M.  OrvK.-Idaho 1»3« 

Vale,  (►rte 193e       3,59l».<IIIO 

Weber  Kiver.  I'tah 1927       3,UU0^0IH» 

All   .\merican   Canal, 

Aril. -Calif 1028     38,500,000 

Boulder   Canyon.    Ariz.- 

Nev.  (Hoover  i>am and 

power|>lant> 

Bitter  HiHit.  Mont 

Baker.  Drejf... 

Burnt  River,  Orwt 

Central  Valley.  Calif 

Colorado  Ka.iin.  Wash 

Frenclifown.  .Mont 1!«« 

Ihimboldt.  Nev 1935 

nvrum.  llah 1935 

Kendrlck.  Wyo 1985 

Moon  I.ake.  Ctah \Vi!i 

OgiWn  Kiver,  Itah lUSS 

I'aiker  I>aro.  Aru.-Cailf. 

(power) I93.'S 

l-rovo  River.  Itikh 1935' 

Sunpete.  Utah 1935 

'  E.^timafwi  in   FT.    Doc.  12fi2.  filst  Conf.,  9d  sen.. 
Fund  for  Reclamatton  of  Arid  Land.i    1911. 

•  Combined   ci>8t   of   Willi:(ton   and   Bufurd-Trenton 
Mtimaletl  in  1911  at  $1,195.0110. 

*  Included  in  iwlunate  of  Yuma  project. 
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10,(XI<I.(I0I)    no,  3.V>,92S 

io.(«!i.oi;i 

409, 095 
2.  »V4,  519 

•>.  'M.  rxj 

1.9H7.  S.14 
iafifi.4J«7 
B.  4«iA.n00t  2K.K3ll.(lilO 
17.  71.1.(H»li    l».y9KT44 


4.9»>2;«W7 
67, 6H  753 


laBi  .100,  noo  172,070.(100 

7.10.(10111     1.(137.  IIK7 
300.  (100  >l.  .v«<« 

.Vi«),  mio!       fill).  ii-jD 

170.  tlOO,(l(«  737.774,(100 
1935    4B7,  (W).  7>  754.  *7'>,  IKIO 


220,  (I00| 
2,(100.  (lOOl 

tfio,  (lool 

30,  (KM,  (100 
1,  .K«l.  (IKK 
3,500,0001 


2Wt,  7',»7 

1. 21 ».  c.n 

tt.").'!.  H.>t 

37, 73)*,  :jh.i 

1.  1(«.  .IVJ 
4.735,  284 


21.7fi7,n00i  24.201,  <(0« 

9.  974.  (100[  33,  4.12.  19»» 

375.  UOOi        374.  540 


Project 

Pate 

of  au- 
thori- 
zation 

Rstlmate<l 
total  cost 
at  time  of 
authori- 
zation 

K  St  1  mated 

total  cost, 

June  30, 

1953 

Truck**  .storage,  N'evatla- 

Callfomia   

1035 

$1,000,000 

$1,002,421 

Buffalo  Rapid.".  >font 

1937 

3,aM,U0O 

6.669,330 

Colorado-Big  Thompson- 

Colo  

1937 
1937 

31.702.772 

ail,  («<ii.  laai 

iM.  ni.noo 

Colorado  River.  T*l 

2:t.  Wil.794 

Deschutes,  Oref 

1937 

s,iioo.iaiii 

12,  \HJ.  (aal 

(!ila.  Arir   

1937 

1«,  474.(IUI 

•,'ii.(»i;).  still 

I'ine  River.  Colo..: 

1937 

3,  24<'.  (»*' 

3. 171.  4.r7 

Tucumcari.  .N.  .Mex 

1937 

h,  27H,  («10 

'  1.1.  .no. (Ill 

Austin.  W.  C.  Okla...  .. 

1938 

3,600,000 

12,  .Ota,  lUi 

fort     Peck.      .Mont.-N. 

J)ak.,      (exchfive      of 

powerplant  and  dam)  . 
Fruittrniwers  Dam,  C\>\o. 

1938 

25, 400,  nnn 

1938 

""job.' 006 

300,309 

Buford-Trenton,  N. 

Dak.  ( wet) 

193Q 

1,  .TOO,  000 

I.  2*».  14«^ 

Paoni,  Colo 

19.<9 

3,  030.  000 

6, 72:).  .«»* 

Rapid  Valley,  S.  Dak 

1939 

1,  11»,0W) 

927,413 

Colorado     Rirer.     .\ri«.- 

Calif  -Nev  vfront  work- 

levees)  

I940- 

f^ 

•12. 100.  noo 

Eden.  Wyo 

1940 

Z  44.1.  flOO 

•>.  I.liiaai 

.Manit)ii.  Colo  

I'MO 
BHO 

1;47.1.(»<I 
2„1«0,0iai 

3.'r.1..(aa> 

Minee  FUts.  N'ebr 

3.  JNi  .IHH 

.Newton,  I'tah  .  

1940 

595,  OUl 

712..WI 

San    l.uit    Valley,  Cok). 

(l«t  unit) 

IMO 

17.4«S,0IW 

5«.  230. 577 

Davw  Dam,  Ner.-Aris.- 

Cahf  

1041 
ItMl 

H«92.<»> 

IK  902,  aw 

rulfade.-i.  Idaho-Wyo 

7».«0l.i»at 

K-ofl-hl.  rtah   

1943 

M«.OI*>l 

w;i,  HK« 

Ilalinorhea.  Tex 

1944 

347,000 

429,  5&4 

Hunwry     IIorM.     Mont. 

(|io«er> 

1044 

48. 319. 000 

102. 900,  noo 

Intake,  Mont  

1944 

ftZiaai 

Mil  .VKl 

ML-vsoub  Valley.  Mont  .. 

1944 

Zvi.  (xat 

27H.  7H2 

Rath<lrum  I'rairie,  Idaho 

1>H4 

3111.  uai 

4H2.  :i>at 

I.ew  i.Hton  Orrhards,  Idaho 

l»|t( 

1,  4iM.  (Ill) 

2,4>iH.  laai 

Arnold   Dreir  

1947 

230.  (nai 

311.1.  .\i.1 

Cachiima.  Calif 

1W4H 

32..(|o.(aai 

36.  M',7.  laai 

Ocho«-«».  Oreg 

1<HH 

1,  .'oi  iaa< 

<M<«.  <Jil 

PreHtoii  Bench.  IdlUlO.... 

IIHM 

4'..1,  !<»■ 

4-»'<.  \'-t 

Solano.  Calif 

I04H 

4.1.  ■■77  I" «1 

47.  Ill.iaai 

Fort  .«*«imner,  N    M«x 

!»«« 

I,  79K.(«"I 

Z  Ml.  257 

flr.int*  Tavt.  Ores 

IMO 

IKt.  laai 

liai.  lail 

Welier  Ba.->in.  I  lah  

1940 

69,  5*1.  laat 

711,  ;iv").  laai 

Canadian  Kiver,  Tex 

19.111 

!»;.  ii7(«.  iiBi 

V  kill  ma   Ahfka       

1»J0 

30.  StKl,  4<ai 

33,  SOO,(a»l 

Middle  Rio  Orande.  N. 

M.x    .. 

I«i0 

30.  170,  (aiO 

2U.  MIA,  (100 

Vermf>>,  N.  Mex......... 

low 

Z679.Uiai 

2.9lt«.  illl 

CuUbran,  Colo........... 

itu 
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•  Exchi.Hive  of  rnntem|>late<l  allocutiiNi  of  ^1..^53..1«.1  of 
cost  of  Iiii(M-rial  Uum  bt-nsm  include*!  in  .\ll  .\mericaa 
Canal  proj<Tt. 

'  Kxchisive  of  cost  of  storwe  works  (Conchas  Dam) 
Constnicte<l  by  Corps  (|^itgui«vr». 

•  $100,000  [H-r  year.     ^ 

As  I  have  indicated  on  the  hidden  in- 
terest chart  I  referred  to  previously,  if 
you  total  these  direct  costs  and  ex- 
tremely extravagant  hidden  interest 
costs  and  apply  the  percentages  that 
each  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
contribute  in  taxes  to  support  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  you  can  find  out  how 
much  your  own  State  would  pay. 

It  is  true.  I  have  said,  that  while  this 
river  is  running  through  four  States,  it 
will  drain  44  States,  and  from  these 
charts  I  think  you  can  see  well  why ;  and 
well  see  why  I  have  consistently  termed 
this  piece  of  legislation  the  solid  gold 
reclamation  project:  and  have  asked 
would  it  not  be  just  as  sensible  for  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  to  grow 
bananas  on  Pikes  Peak  as  it  would  be 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  upper  Colo- 
rado project? 

It  is  because  I  believe  that  this  proj- 
ect is  not  sound  that  I  am  opposing  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
two  points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  them. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
point  of  order  is  that  the  gentleman  is 
not  permitted  under  the  rules  to  refer  to 
something  said  by  a  Member  of  the  other 


body  in  that  body,  and  secondly,  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  not  re- 
ferring to  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the 
allegations  in  the  editorial  when  he  is 
quoting  some  person  such  as  a  Member 
of  the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
sounds  correct.  Reference  cannot  be 
made  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
other  body.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia made  such  reference  previously, 
but  no  point  of  order  was  made.  The 
Chair  has  been  very  liberal  in  permittlnK 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  retain 
the  floor  because  if  the  Chair  sustains 
th?  point  of  order,  the  gentleman  would 
lose  the  floor  and  the  Chair  hesitates  to 
go  that  far  with  reference  to  ahy  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  has  the  floor  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege.  The  Chair 
suggests  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia cooperate  with  the  Chair  in  try- 
ing to  enable  the  gentleman  frpm  Cali- 
fornia to  retain  the  floor  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time.  The  gentleman 
from  California  may  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
another  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chair  having  sustained  the  point  of  or- 
der, which  has  just  been  made,  must 
now  declare  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  lost  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  what  the  gentle- 
man said  in  raising  the  point  of  order 
was  sound,  but  that  the  Chair  has  not 
yet  passed  on  that  point  of  order,  and 
has  recognized  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia to  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  HOSMER.     I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  certainly  attempt 
to  proceed  in  order  and  will  expunge  the 
remarks  with  reference  to  a  Meml>t>r  of 
the  other  body  from  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  that  the  proj- 
ect is  not  self -liquidating— true  or  false? 
Start  with  the  $933  million  which  the 
Bureau  states  it  will  cost. 

The  Bureau  presents  this  as  being  a 
self-liquidating  project.  Plain  arith- 
metic  shows  that  it  would  not  be.  Sim- 
ple interest  alone,  even  at  2 '2  percent  on 
$993  million  of  original  investment  for 
the  smaller  project  proposed  is  $23,323.- 
000  per  year;  for  the  larger  $1.6  billion 
development  proposed  is  $40  million  per 
year.  Total  net  revenues,  as  estimated 
.  by  the  Bureau  for  the  smaller  or  larger 
developments,  would  average  less  than 
these  amounts.  At  page  12  of  its  report 
the  Interior  committee  estimates  for  the 
first  50  years  of  the  project,  power  rev- 
enues of  $1,075,000,000  and  water  rev- 
enues of  $36,600,000.  Total  $1,111,600.- 
000.  or  revenues  of  $22,230,000  a  year  on 
the  average.  Obviously  this  is  a  smaller 
sum  than  the  $23,325,000  annual  Interest. 
Equally  obvious  is  that  the  project  is 
bankrupt  before  it  even  starts. 

As  the  project  could  not  pay  simple  In- 
terest on  the  investments,  its  revenues 
could  never  retire  the  capital  cost.  The 
Nation's  taxpayers  would  have  to  do  that. 
Or  if  revenues  were  earmarked  to  retire 
the  capital,  the  taxpayers  would  have  to 
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pay  about  all  of  the  Interest.  In  any 
event,  the  net  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
would  be  more  than  $1  billion  for  the 
smaller  development  and  $4  billion  for 
the  larger  development,  by  the  end  of  the 
proposed  repayment  period.  The  ac- 
cumulated debt  would  keep  on  increasing 
until  paid  off  by  general  taxation  since  it 
could  never  be  repaid  from  project  rev- 
enues. 

These  figures  I  think  show  us  that  the 
project  is  obviously  not  sclf-liqoidatLue 
as  claimed  by  Ibe  Bureau  of  Reclamalioo. 

Now.  I  next  have  said  that  the  finan- 
cial scheme  is  unsound  and  will  burden 
the  taxpayers  for  generations  and  gen- 
erations to  come.     Is  this  true  or  false? 

I  have  made  certain  charpes  under- 
lying and  supporting  this.  I  want  you 
to  determine  whether  they  are  true  or 
false.  I  have  said  the  initiation  proj- 
ects are  financially  infeasiblc.  requiring 
au  avci-age  subsidy  of  85  percent  of  the 
cost.  True  or  false?  Here  are  tlie 
faots: 

None  of  the  reclamation  componrnts 
of  the  project  would  b3  financially 
sound  themselves.  The  original  direct 
irrij^ntlcn  invertmcnts  on  the  11  pro.'ects 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  ran^e 
f rem  $200  to  nearly  $C03  per  acre  for  th» 
central  Utah  project — initial  phase.  Por 
the  Navaho  project  authorized  by  the 
Senate-approved  bill,  the  original  in- 
vestment would  \x  over  $1,500  per  acre. 
Including  the  cost  of  the  storage  units 
allocated  to  irrigation,  the  average  direct 
Inve.'Jtment — construction  cost — disre- 
gard;nT  hidden  interest,  would  be  $750 
to  $900  per  acre.  VTirjin^  \\1th  the  num- 
ber of  projects  included. 

As  compared  to  these  costs,  the  aver- 
age value  of  already  irri?nted  farmlands 
In  the  project  area  is  about  $150  per 
acre.  Thus,  the  average  Investment 
propiosed  by  the  project  would  be  5  to 
G  times  the  average  value  of  the  land 
after  irrigation. 

Of  the  total  irrigation  investment,  the 
irrit'ation  water  u<^ers  on  the  average 
would  be  able  to  repay  about  15  percent. 
Con.'^fquently.  these  Irrigation  projects 
must  be  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  about 
85  percent  either  by  power  revenues  or 
directly  from  the  Federal  Treasury  by 
such  devices  as  allocations  for  a£.sumed 
flood-control  benefits,  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits,  and  so  fortii. 

I  have  said  project  repajinent  pro- 
visions are  unrealistic  and  economically 
indefensible.  True  or  false?  Hvre  are 
the  facts:  The  proposed  repayment  plan 
for  the  project  would  be  to  pay  off  the 
entire  irrigation  investment  in  50  years 
by  applying  all  power  and  inigation  rev- 
enues toward  that  end.  Thereafter,  the 
huge  power  investment  would  be  paid  off 
in  not  to  exceed  100  years. 

The  record  reveals  that  such  a  plan 
misht  work  la  the  case  of  a  development 
comprising  the  Glen  Canj-oa  and  Echo 
Park  storage  units  and  the  11  participat- 
in?  reclamation  projects  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but 
would  fail  with  additional  projects  added. 

At  the  House  hearings,  a  Bureau  wit- 
ness. E.  O.  Larson,  stated,  page  215. 
House  hearings  on  H.  R.  3383: 

with  11  participating  project*  paid  out 
coucurreutly,  you  could  do  that  and  pay  olt 


power  In  less  than  lOO  years.  But  1  dl.<md- 
vantage  of  that  plan  Is  that  you  cannot  take 
on  more  than  the  11  projects  without  rais- 
ing the  power  rate.  If  additional  projects  are 
dereloped  while  the  power  Is  taking  100 
years  to  pay  out,  the  higher  you  have  to 
raise  the  power  rates. 

Studies  indicate  that  the  minimum 
number  of  projects  specified  for  author- 
ization m  the  House  bill  might  pay  out 
under  the  repayment  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  that  it  would  take  90  to  95  years 
to  repay  the  power  investment  with  pow- 
er sold  at  6  mills  per  kilowatt -hour.  But 
with  additional  projects  added,  either 
storage  units  or  ii  rigation  projects,  either 
the  power  rate  would  have  to  be  mate- 
rially increased  to  get  within  the  100- 
ycar  payment  period  for  power,  or  the 
period  of  repayment  would  be  far  greater 
than  100  years. 

The  $1.6  billion  overall  project  would 
have  no  possibility  of  payout  with  6-mill 
power  under  the  repayment  provisions 
of  the  House  till.  In  fact,  it  could  never 
pay  out  under  such  a  financial  program. 

Moreover,  to  predicate  a  repayment 
plan  on  continoing  revenues  from  hydro- 
electric power  development  for  100  years 
in  the  future  is  unrealistic  and  unsound, 
in  view  of  possible  changes  in  economic 
conditions,  obsole^^cence  and  compctins 
sources  of  power,  including  atomic 
energy. 

I  have  said  the  project's  financial 
scheme  is  based  on  the  impossible  as- 
sumption that  6-mlll  power  will  be  mar- 
ketable for  the  next  100  years. 

If  my  statement  is  to  be  determined 
true  or  false,  we  will  have  to  see  what  the 
prospects  for  the  power  revenues  are. 
Every  single  estimate  and  calculation 
that  has  been  made  as  to  paying  off 
tills  project  from  ix)wer  have  been  based 
on  seluns  6-mill  power  for  the  next  100 
years.    Here  aie  the  facts: 

Six  mills  or  more,  the  price  to  be 
charged  for  power  generated  by  the 
hydroelectric  plants  in  this  project,  is  an 
extremely  high  rate  for  public  power. 
There  is  no  guaranty  that  the  power  can 
be  sold  at  that  rate.  The  bill  does  not 
requlie  that  contracts  for  the  sale  of  Uie 
power  be  negotiated  before  construction 
begins,  such  as  was  required  under  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  which 
authorized  Hoover  Dam. 

It  is  especially  doubtful  that  a  market 
for  6-mill  power  will  continue  for  100 
years — a  full  century — as  contemplated 
by  the  bill.  These  power  units  will  be 
located  in  a  region  having  boundless 
energy'  potential  in  the  greatest  coal,  oil 
shale,  and  uranium  deposits  in  the  coun- 
try. These  resources,  combined  with 
the  approaching  availability  of  atomic 
electric  power,  will  make  6-mill  power 
competitively  obsolete  in  the  near  future. 
and  the  project  will  not  be  able  to  repay 
the  Federal  Treasury  as  scheduled,  or, 
perhaps,  at  all. 

We  are  being  asked  to  look  100  years 
into  the  futiu'e  by  this  newspaper  that 
accuses  me  of  falsehood.  To  consider 
the  future,  let  us  look  back  100  years. 
TTie  Civil  War  had  not  even  been  fought; 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  was  9  years  old;  and 
electricity  had  not  even  come  into  use 
for  any  purpose  other  than  an  occasional 
bolt  of  lightning.  . 


One  hundred  years  in  the  future  is  a 
tremendous  interval,  especially  in  the 
light  of  present  atomic  development. 
Can  you  imagine  how  it  will  develop? 
Can  you  compare  hydroelectric  power 
with  atomic  generated  power?  Is  it 
feasible  to  expect  these  revenues  to  come 
In  to  make  the  project  feasible  and  pay 
out  having  to  sell  hi'diopower  against 
atomic -developed  power  duiing  the  next 
100  years?  Tliat  is  why  I  ask  you  to 
evaluate  my  statement  as  to  the  proj- 
ect's scheme  of  financing  being  wholly 
tmsound. 

Let  us  get  into  these  nuclear  develop- 
ments. Today  Congress  has  seriously 
before  it  a  bill  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  ColeI.  and 
others,  to  provide  actual  atomic  heating 
and  lighting  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States.  The  Shoreham  Hotel  dormtown 
is  determining  whether  or  not  it  will  in- 
stall an  atomic  plant.  So  you  see  these 
developments  aie  not  speculative,  they 
are  not  100  years  ahead  of  us.  they  are 
here  today.  When  these  installations 
have  been  made  what  is  to  become  of 
them?  Hydroelectric  power  can  in  no 
wsy  be  modernized  and  be  made  com- 
petitive as  these  developments  unfold. 

This  project  is  not  financially  sound. 
If  you  took  out  the  hydro  part  and  put 
in  nuclear  power,  yes,  it  could  be  mod- 
ernized and  made  competitive,  but  you 
cannot  make  hydropower  competitive 
with  atomic  power.  That  is  why  I  say 
tlie  project's  financial  scheme  is  not  fea- 
sible or  workable.  That  is  why  I  made 
the  following  statement  on  tlie  subject 
on  March  6.  1955 : 

The  age  of  nuclear  power  has  arrived  and 
electric  power  companies  are  now  building 
at  their  own  expense  new  plants  which  will 
supply  electricity  produced  by  atomic  fls- 
Bion. 

What  does  this  mean  to  conscientious  leg- 
islators who  must  evaluate  proposals  to  In- 
vest large  sums  cf  money  In  ne«'  Federal 
hydroelectric   projects? 

Simply  that  they  must  look  at  them,  not 
only  In  the  light  of  all  factors  heretofore 
considered,  but  with  this  additional  ques- 
tion In  mind:  WlU  nuclear  power  be  trans- 
formed Into  electric  energy  at  cheaper  rates 
than  electric  energy  can  be  obtained  from 
water  power  In  the  foreseeable  future? 

If  the  answer  Is  "Tes."  then  our  vast 
hydroelectric  plants  may  become  obsolete 
white  elephants,  giving  way  to  more  efficient 
nuclear-electric  plants  Just  as  the  horse  and 
buzgy  gave  way  to  the  more  efficient  auto- 
mobile. If  this  should  happen,  the  Ped^l 
Treasury  would  never  recover  the  milUons 
it  might  pour  Into  hydroelectric  and  i%- 
lated  developments. 

With  millions,  and  possibly  billions  at 
stake,  consideration  of  this  possibility  Is 
absolutely  essential  If  CJongress  Is  to  act  with 
responsibility  in  this  day  of  swiftly  moving 
scientific   progress. 

The  proposed  multibillion  dollar  upper 
Colorado  storage  project  is  a  specific  In- 
stance. 

Bills  now  before  the  Congress  caU  for  a 
spending  authorization  ranging  from  $1  bil- 
Uon  to  $1.8  billion  on  the  Upper  Colorado 
River.  They  would  construct  numerous  ir- 
rigation prajects.  the  revenues  from  which 
could  repay  only  7  percent  of  their  cost. 
Tied  In  with  the  bills  are  expensive  hydro- 
electric projects,  the  power  revenues  from 
which  would  be  expected  to  repay  not  only 
the  cost  of  the  power  dams  and  Installations, 
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but  also  93  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  irriga- 
tion projects. 

Planning  figures  show  that  It  may  take 
up  to  100  years  to  pay  for  these  projects 
out  of  the  hydroelectric  power  "cash  regis- 
ter- 
Thus,  for  financial  success,  nuclear-elec- 
tric energy  must  not  be  produced  more 
cheaply  than  hydroelectric  energy  for  at  least 
100  years. 

What  are  the  prospects  In  this  regard? 
Simply,  that  not  in  100  years,  not  in  50 
years,  but  In  a  much  shorter  time  nuclear- 
electric     energnr     will     be     produced     much 
cheaper  than  hydroelectric  energy. 

Remember.  Just  15  years  ago.  In  1940  nu- 
clear power  was  practically  unheard  of.  By 
1945.  5  short  years  later,  the  first  A-bomb 
had  exploded  over  Hiroshima.  Research  for 
peacetime  use  was  so  concentrated  during 
the  subsequent  10  years  that  today  com- 
merlcal  nuclear-electric  energy  generating 
plants  are  being  constructed. 

The  British  Government  announced  a  10- 
year  program  for  building  12  atomic  power 
stations  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $840,000,000. 
The  British  say  these  plants  will  produce 
electricity  at  a  cost  of  6  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  In  comparison  with  their  present  con- 
ventional  generating  cost  of  7.2   mills. 

United  States  cost  figures  prepared  by 
James  A.  Lane,  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory, show  the  average  figure  In  this  coun- 
try for  producing  electricity  In  conventional 
steam  plants  Is  7  mills  per  kilowatt-hour, 
while  the  cost  In  a  nuclear  plant  would  be  6.7 
mills. 

That  Is  without  considering  that  nuclear- 
electric  plants  can  actually  produce  pluto- 
nluni  as  a  byproduct  which  can  be  sold  (or 
a  high  price,  In  the  neighborhood  of  $100 
a  gram. 

If  this  be  done,  there  is  little  cost  left  for 
power  generation  to  bear,  and  a  reactor  plant 
could  put  on  the  transmission  line  1  or  2 
mill  cxirrent  instead  of  6.7  mill  current. 
Even  If  the  military  demands  become  satis- 
fled  and  the  price  of  plutoniura  eases  back 
to  Its  fiUl  value  of  about  920  a  gram,  the 
■ale  of  byproduct  plutonlum  can  be  a  sub- 
ftantlal  source  of  operating  revenue. 

That  la  why  Representative  Ca«l  T.  Dur- 
RAM,  of  North  Carolina,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Ho\ue-6enate  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee, just  a  few  days  ago  predicted  that 
atomic  experts  will  develop  a  reactor  in  the 
next  a  years  that  will  produce  power  aa 
cheaply  as  oil.  coal,  or  water. 

Within  5  jears,  he  said,  atomic  power- 
plants  should  be  commercially  competitive 
with  present  tower  cost  sourcee  of  power. 
Which,  of  course  are  the  hydroelectric  plants. 
During  a  •|>eech  in  Loe  Antfetee  on  Feb- 
ruary lA,  Floyd  B.  Odium,  financier  and 
president  of  Atlas  Corp  .  predicted  that  by 
197A  all  •lectrlcity  In  the  Unltad  State*  will 
b«  generated  by  uranium -basad  powerplants. 
Me,  too,  said  that  even  at  present  atomic 
energy  to  pra<-tlcally  competitive  with  other 
lueto  for  the  generation  of  electric  power. 

Using  a  cubic-Inch  block  of  wood  •«  a 
•ymbol  representing  a  similar  block  of  ura- 
nium-235.  Odium  said  that  20  such  little 
blocks  of  U-235  would  supply  enough  energy 
to  provide  New  York  City  with  all  lu  elec- 
trical needs  for  a  24-hour  period. 

Of  course,  there  are  numerous  technical 
dlfllcultlee  yet  to  be  overcome  In  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  electricity.  But  the  fact 
is  they  are  being  overcome  and  sometimes  in 
the  very  process  of  building  nuclear-electric 
facilities. 

Consolidated  Edison  of  New  Tork,  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  power  producers,  boldly 
announced  only  a  month  ago  that  It  will 
soon  build  a  nuclear-electric  generating 
plant  to  add  to  its  system. 

Thus  the  problem  is  facing  mm  squarely, 
and  we  cannot  dodge  it  in  connection  with 


the  upper  Colorado  proposal.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Congress  must  have 
their  eyes  open  to  these  facts  of  modern-day 
life.  There  must  be  a  clear-cut  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  nuclear-electric 
energy  developments  will  turn  this  pro- 
posed multlbllUon  dollar  expendltiu-e  Into  a 
dead  loss.  We  cannot  Inflict  such  an  enor- 
moiis  new  burden  on  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
for  several  generations  to  come. 

Therefore,  Congress  must  held  thorough 
hearings  on  this  point.  It  miut  even  delay 
consideration  of  the  legislation  for  a  year 
or  two,  if  need  be,  so  that  the  legislation 
may  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  results  of 
nuclear-electric  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment now  under  way. 

So  that  the  Congress  may  be  further  In- 
formed I  am  backing  up  this  plea  with  adiii- 
tlonal  Information  I  have  collected  over  the 
past  few  weeks. 

That  is  why  I  made  another  statement 
on  this  subject  on  February  21.  1956,  as 
follows : 

Production  of  electric  power  by  atomic  en- 
ergy Is  not  a  dream  of  the  future.  The  age 
of  nuclear  power  Is  here. 

Today  the  United  States  is  engaged  In  a 
vital  contest  with  the  Soviets  to  maintain 
Its  nuclear  leadership  not  only  in  weapons, 
but  equally  In  economic  uses  of  the  atom's 
secreU.  If  we  fall  In  this,  then  we  will  fall 
to  stem  the  tide  of  ruthless,  aggressive,  dicta- 
torial communism.  Such  a  failure  would  not 
be  America's  alone,  but  would  be  shared  by 
people  everywhere  who  look  to  us  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  maintain  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  mankind. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  deadly  struggle. 
Congress  Is  being  asked  to  waste  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  our  resources 
to  build  hydroelectric  plants  as  "cash  reg- 
isters" for  Irrigating  arid  land  at  high  alti- 
tudes In  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Wyoming, 
and  Utah.  This  Is  a  project  so  infeaslble 
that  Its  water  revenues  could  repay  less  than 
15  percent  of  its  cost.  It  Is  a  project  that 
could  only  add  to  the  Nation's  bulging  agrl- 
cultural  surpluses. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  "solid  gold  Cadil- 
lac." a  multlbiUion  dollar  upper  Colorado 
River  storage   boondoggle. 

If  political  pressures  arc  so  great  in  an 
election  year  that  Congress  cannot  resist  this 
greatest  hoax  since  P.  T.  Barnum  Invented 
the  "efrese,"  at  least  It  should  be  carried  off 
In  a  manner  minimlzmg  its  dsag  on  the  Na- 
tion's vital  strength  In  the  great  battle 
against  the  CommunUt  evil. 

If  Congress  should  insist  on  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  put  arid  new  land  under 
cultivation  and  st  the  same  time  enact  a 
•  1  billion  a  year  proip-am  to  deposit  40  mil- 
lion  acres  of  farmland  in  soil  banks,  then 
at  least  in  tha  process  It  should  provida 
something  of  national  benefit  to  salve  the 
welts  on  United  btatee  taxpayer's  backs. 

This  can  be  done  If  Congress  firmly  and 
eourageoiuly  yanks  out  of  the  bill  every 
cent  of  the  •504.212.000  provided  for  "horse 
and  buggy"  hydroelectric  plants  and  directs 
this  amount  of  money  be  used  to  build 
nuclear-electric  facilities. 

Such  a  substitution  has  a  greater  value 
merely  than  giving  the  United  States 
nuclear-electric  program  a  half-blllion- 
dollar  shot  in  the  arm  to  spur  it  toward 
supremacy  over  the  Reds.  The  Idea  may  well 
save  from  ruin  the  already  shaky  financial 
structure  of  the  upper  Colorado  scheme.  It 
is  presently  based  on  selling  6-mlll  power  for 
the  next  hundred  years.  Obviously,  6-mlll 
power  will  t)e  rendered  competitively  obso- 
lete In  a  fraction  of  that  time  by  nuclear- 
electric  developments.  Starting  out  with 
nuclear  power  plants,  they  could  from  time 
to  time  be  modernized  and  bring  power  pro- 


duction costs  down.  Starting  out  with 
hydro  plants,  nothing  could  be  done  to  stop 
them  from  being  turned  Into  history's  most 
monumental  white  elephants  by  swiftly 
unfolding  technological  developments. 

In  short,  not  only  do  common  sense  tac- 
tics vls-a-vls  Soviet  developments  '*emand 
this  nuclear  for  hydroelectric  substitu- 
tion, but  dollars  and  horsesense  as  well 
demands  It. 

This  Is  particularly  true  because  there  Is 
no  need  for  water  storage  behind  power 
dams  to  enable  the  upper  basin  to  make 
the  new  uses  of  600.000  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  contemplated  In  the  bill.  Over  a 
million  acre-feet  of  new  uses  can  be  made 
without  such  storage.  The  unnecessary 
storage  provided  for  hydroelectric  uses 
would  permit  evaporation  from  extensive 
lake  surfaces  of  over  800.000  acre-feet  of 
precious  water  annually — 125  percent  of 
the  amount  put  to  beneficial  use. 

In  the  water-short  West  this  Is  an  addi- 
tional and  compelling  reason  to  pull  out  the 
hydro  plants  and  put  In  nuclear  ones. 

There  la  no  Justification  for  building  great 
hydroelectric  dams  when  atomic  power  can 
be  more  effectively  utilized. 

I  have  also  pointed  to  the  Infeasibility 
of  the  financial  scheme  of  the  project 
by  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  another  swift-moving 
development  that  has  occurred  within 
the  past  few  months.  That  Is  exempli- 
fied by  the  reix)rt  of  the  Presidents  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Weather.  It  is  a 
report  that  shows  rain  making  is  here 
today  and  that  at  a  cost  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year  Uiesc  four  States — Wyom- 
ing, Utah.  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico — 
can  pet  more  water  than  they  need.  Yet 
the  financing  of  this  scheme  calls  for 
no  recognition  of  that,  no  competition 
with  that  kind  of  a  financial  threat  to 
the  finances  of  the  United  Slates  Treas- 
ury. The  following  is  the  text  of  my 
recent  statement  on  this  subject: 
UrrtM  CoLoa«Do  Rivca  Paojtcr— WcATMn 
CoN-raoL  Makes  It  a  White  Elephant 

There  has  been  an  Important  scientific 
development  since  the  upper  Colorado  RIvtr 
project  was  conceived  which  makes  such 
project.  If  possible,  even  less  eronumie  and 
more  infeaslble  than  ever  YyeUnt. 

The  d«*velnpment  Is  weather  modification 
or  control,  commonly  known  as  ralnmaklng. 

The  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Weather  Control  has  Just  made  lu  report 
to  the  President.  Additional  precipitation 
of  water  through  cUnid  seeding  and  similar 
weather  modincation  methr>ds  has  been 
proven,  and  acceptable  methods  of  meas- 
urement of  the  degree  of  success  of  ob- 
taining precipitation  over  normal  have  been 
found. 

The  President's  Advisory  Committee  has 
studied  the  possibilities  of  additional  water 
for  the  Colorado  River  through  weather- 
control  operations  In  the  upper  Colorado 
watershed  and  has  stated  that  If  the  pre- 
cipitation can  be  brought  to  20  percent  above 
the  normal— that  Is.  what  It  would  be  for 
a  given  year  without  such  weather  control — 
the  upper  river  basin  runoff  for  dry  years 
would  be  Increased  by  approximately  3  mil- 
lion acre-feet:  for  normal  years  by  approxi- 
mately 4.500.000  acre-feet;  and  for  wet  years 
by  approximately   5.700.000  acre-feet. 

Dr.  Irving  Krlck.  meteorologist,  of  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  who  has  carried  out  many  such 
weather  modification  projects  Including 
studies  and  test  work  in  the  upper  Colorado 
watershed,  states  that  a  20-percent  Increase 
In  precipitation  Is  an  exceedingly  conserva- 
tive estimate  and  that  the  average  increase 
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of  precipitation  over  normal  in  other  proj- 
ects has  approximately  50  percent.  If  the 
50-percent  figure  were  used  for  the  upper 
Colorado  basin,  the  additional  runoff  In  dry 
seasons  would  be  about  7  million  acre-feet 
and  for  normal  seasons  would  be  more  than 
11  million  acre-feet. 

The  upper  Colorado  River  project  now 
before  Congress  creates  no  additional  water. 
It  merely  Impwunds  water  that  is  in  the 
river  anyway.  It  actually  causes  the  avail- 
able water  to  be  decreased  because  it  is 
admitted  even  by  the  proponents  of  the 
project  that  close  to  1  million  acre-feet  would 
be  evaporated  Into  the  air  annually  from 
the  proposed  reservoirs. 

The  water  that  would  be  brought  to  the 
Colorado  River  by  weather  control — raln- 
maklng— in  the  upper  Colorado  River  water- 
shed IS  more  than  the  needs  of  the  upper 
basin  area.  It  can  be  used  on  its  way  down 
to  the  main  river  from  the  snowpacks,  rain- 
falls, and  so  forth,  to  give  moisture  to  pasture 
lands  It  can  be  impounded  here  and  there 
near  Its  sources  In  small  reservoirs  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  present  or  proposed 
Irrigation  projects  In  the  upper  basin  and 
then  It  can  go  down  to  the  river  (or  use 
below  Lees  Perry. 

The  cost  of  such  small  Impounding  dams 
above  various  points  of  um  would  be  small 
compared  with  the  nearly  11  billion  for  the 
project  as  proposed  In  the  bill. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  this  added  runoff 
would  approximate — according  to  the  Presi- 
dent °s  Advisory  Committee — less  than  50 
cents  per  acre-foot  or  atx>ut  $1  million  per 
year.  On  Dr.  Krlck's  estimate  of  a  greater 
precipitation  the'  annual  coft  per  acre-foot 
would  be  much  less  than  SO  cents. 

This  added  water,  as  It  passes  Into  Lake 
Mead  and  through  the  Hoover  power  plant, 
woild  be  worth  at  least  50  cents  per  acre- 
foot  (or  electric  generation  alone.  But  It 
then  goes  down  the  river  where  it  can  be  used 
by  various  Irrigation  districts  and  water 
dlstrlcu  such  as  the  Imperial  and  Coachella 
irrigation  districts  and  tne  Metropolitan  and 
San  Diego  water  districts.  The  water  (or 
thebe  purposes  is  worth  more  than  92  per 
acre -foot. 

Thus,  on  a  more  than  celf -sustaining  basia 
from  the  start  and  with  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $1  million  per  year,  all  the 
non|x>wer  objectives  of  the  upper  Colorado 
Klver  project  are  met  without  the  expendi- 
ture o(  nearly  a  billion  dollars. 

Furthernfwjre,  this  Increased  precipitation 
Will  cause  the  water  as  It  reaches  iMlnts  of 
use  In  the  I  wer  Colorado  area*  to  have  lass 
salt  content,  whereas  the  evaporation  of  1 
million  cubic  (eet  a  year  resulting  from 
tha  carrying  through  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project  would  admltted:y  cause  ttia 
salt  content  of  the  water  to  Increasa  ma- 
terially. .  The  water  already  carries  about  a 
Um  o(  salt  per  acre-(oot  o(  water.  Any  In- 
crease o(  this  salt  content  would  require  more 
water  by  the  lrrtgau>r  for  leeching  purposes 
and  If  the  salt  content  Increases  greatly  It 
would  render  such  Irrigator's  soil  worthleaa 
(or  purposes  (or  which  now  used. 

Weather  modification  in  the  upper  Colo- 
rado Basin.  In  view  o(  the  findings  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee,  should  be 
tested  for  a  few  years  before  commitment 
is  made  for  a  billion-dollar  project.  The 
billion-dollar  project  will  merely  Impound 
water  already  In  the  river  and  destroy  part 
of  Its  usefulness  through  evaporation. 
Weather  modification  at  almost  insignificant 
expense — which  will  be  self-sustaining  from 
the  start — will  create  additional  available 
water  through  Increased  precipitation  and 
increased  runoff. 

The  potential  deficit  of  water  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  U  indicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  to  be  9  or  10 
million  acre-feet  per  year.    TlUs  cannot  l)e 


produced  by  the  project  covered  by  the  bill 
because  no  water  is  created.  It  can  be  pro- 
duced without  such  project  by  simple  and 
inexpensive  weather  control  by  cloud  seed- 
ing, and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Krlck  has  Indicated  bis  willingness  to 
undertake  such  weather  modification  at 
actual  out-of-pocket  cost  estimated  at  not 
to  exceed  %\  million  per  year  and  to  take  his 
fee  for  services  on  a  contingent  basis  at  the 
rate  of  a  certain  number  of  cents  per  acre- 
foot  of  water  produced  over  normal  for  the 
year  In  question. 

Prom  the  above  it  Is  clear,  based  on  the 
findings  of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Colorado  River  project  can- 
not be  Justified  from  the  standpoint  of  irri- 
gation and  domestic  needs  In  either  the  up- 
per or  lower  river  baslris. 

Few  who  have  considered  in  Congress  the 
bin  for  the  upper  Colorado  River  project 
have  known  much  about  weather  modifica- 
tion— ralnmaklng— and  Its  possibilities  In 
the  upper  Colorado  basin.  What  has  been 
accomplished  In  this  new  field  has  been 
known  only  by  a  few.  But  the  recent  find- 
ings of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
change  all  this. 

The  upper  Colorado  River  project  bill 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  carefully  restudied  In  the  light  of 
this  new  development.  It  points  the  way  to 
greater  l>enefits  for  the  areas  and  popula- 
tions Involved  at  far  less  cost. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  financial 
scheme  of  the  project  is  urisound.  and  I 
a.sk  you  whether  it  is  true  or  false  when 
I  also  said  that  the  very  water  rights 
upon  which  the  project  depends  to  pro- 
duce its  power  revenues  are  in  litigation 
now  and  may  never  be  available  for  use 
by  the  power  dams  in  this  project.  Why 
do  I  say  that?  Because  the  whole  finan- 
cial structure  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  depends  upon  power  produc- 
tion at  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  and  this  in 
turn  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  up- 
per basin  States,  under  the  Colorado 
River  compact,  have  a  right,  as  against 
the  lower  basin  States  of  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada,  to  accumulate  and 
withhold  water  at  Olen  Canyon  for 
power  generation  If  it  Is  needed  for  do- 
meatlc  and  agricultural  u^es  in  the  lower 
basin.  The  upper-basin  spokesmen  are 
in  disagreement  among  themselves  on 
thU  point.  Governor  Johnson,  of  Colo- 
rado, submitted  a  prepared  statement  in 
the  Senate  hearings  In  which  he  said: 

I  am  compelled  to  keep  emphasleinf  thet 
whatever  water  is  stored  In  the  Glen  Canyon 
and  Echo  Park  Raservoirs  will  be  surplus  to 
the  agricultural  and  domestic  needs  i>(  the 
upper  boaln,  and  must  be  delivered  to  the 
lower  basin  to  satisfy  the  award  of  1.500.000 
acre-feet  to  Mexico  and  1  million  acre-feet 
to  the  lower  basin. 

Furthermore,  should  the  lower  basin  re- 
quire an  additional  supply  of  water  for  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  ptupooet,  the  water 
stored  in  these  reservoirs  must  be  released. 

Under  the  7-State  compact  the  upper 
States  must  deliver  at  Lee  Ferry  In  each  10- 
year  period  75  million  acre-feet  to  the  lower 
States  and  7>2  million  acre-feet  to  Mexico 
before  they  can  use  1  drop  of  water  them- 
selves beyond  what  they  used  before  the 
7-State  compact  was  ratified. 

In  the  current  10-year  period  that  will 
leave  only  3,250,000  acre-feet  per  year  for 
their  total  use.  In  the  previous  10-year 
period  they  would  have  had  4,150.000  acre- 
feet  a  year.  In  1902  the  upper  basin  States 
under  this  formula  would  have  bad  no  water 
at  alL 


Governor  Johason  bases  his  conten- 
tion on  articles  m  (e)  and  IV  (b)  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  which  provide : 

Aar.  HI  (e).  The  States  of  the  upper  divi- 
sion shall  not  withhold  water,  and  the  States 
of  the  lower  division  shall  not  require  the 
delivery  of  water,  which  cannot  reasonably  be 
applied  to  domestic  and  agricultural  uses. 

AST.  rv  (b).  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  compact,  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
Fystem  may  be  Impounded  and  used  for  the 
generation  of  electrical  power,  but  such  Im- 
pounding and  use  shall  be  subservient  to 
the  use  and  consumption  of  such  water  for 
agricultural  and  domestic  purposes  and  shall 
not  Interfere  with  or  prevent  use  for  such 
dominant  purposes. 

If  Governor  Johnson  Is  right,  all  the 
estimates  of  power  revenues  at  Glen 
Canyoh  are  wrong,  because  they  are 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  if  the 
upper-basin  States  release  to  the  lower 
basin  75  million  acre-feet  In  each  10 
years — the  minimum  required  by  article 
III  (d)  of  the  compact — they  may  keep 
everything  else.  Even  at  that.  It  would 
take  25  years  to  fill  Glen  Canyon  Dam  If 
the  next  quarter  century  Is  as  dry  as  the 
last  25  years. 

These  questions  of  Interpretation  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact  are  now  at 
Issue  In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
In  the  case  of  Arizona  against  California, 
et  al.  Whether  or  not  the  upper  States, 
who  have  been  Impleaded  by  California, 
become  parties  to  that  case,  the  Court 
cannot  divide  the  water  In,  the  Colorado 
River  among  Arizona.  California,  and 
Nevada,  without  ascertaining  how  much 
water  these  States  have  a  right  to  receive 
from  the  four  upper  States  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  It  Is 
foolhardy  to  Invest  hundreds  of  millions 
in  Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  compact  which 
Is  challenged  by  the  Governor  of  Colo- 
rado, and  may  be  set  aside  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  an  action  which  Is 
already  pending  in  that  Court.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  should  await  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Also  in  that  court  dispute  Is  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  some  millions  of 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  of  Indian 
claims  to  water  are  available. 

Of  course,  when  I  mentioned  Oovcmor 
Johnson's  statement  a  while  ago  saying 
that  the  water  bad  to  be  let  down,  then  I 
mentioned  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion said  "No,"  it  could  be  stored.  Who 
can  say  that  an  additional  court  case  go- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  have 
to  be  fought  over  this  water,  which  could 
be  lost,  and  which,  therefore,  has  a  bear- 
ing on  whether  or  not  the  financial 
scheme  of  this  project  is  unsound?  True 
or  false? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  made  several 
statements  with  respect  to  the  project 
being  dangerous  to  agriculture  in  this 
country.  I  have  said  that  the  project 
would  grow  crops  already  In  surplus. 
True  or  false? 

I  have  the  word  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation on  that  and  they  have  listed 
the  crops  that  will  be  grown  on  the  vari- 
ous projects  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
surplus.  Prom  Reclamation  Biireau  re- 
ports a  table  has  been  compiled  showing 
every    type    of    crop   which    would    be 
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grown  on  each  of  the  33  proposed  proj- 
ects, and  whether  or  not  they  are  sup- 
ported crops.    Here  is  the  table: 


Ntune  o(  project 


la  Barfs. 


S*r«)»kade«. 


Lyman.. 


Stlt. 


Smith  Fork. 


ruool*. 


narhto.. 


Pine  RiT«r. 


KnMTT  County.. 


ContnlCtab... 


IT  amnond . . .. . . 


Ooofleberry. 


Naraho. 


^an  Jaan-Cfaama 


Rubbit  Ear.. 


Troublesome... 


VX  Divide.... 


•SaTKTy-Pa*  Hook 


DokM-M. 


A(TM  to 
be  irri- 
gated 


Crops  to  be 
growu 


Crops 

SUfV 

ported 


7.970 
60,720 
«).flOO 

7,300 

laoo 

17,040 
18,050 
UtlM 

HOW 
eaiaw 

8,  wo 

1«,400 

137,240 

229,000 
ia,190 

13,640 

M,610 

91.610 
61k  000 


FTav 

Small  Krains 

Yea. 

Failure 

Dairy  cows 

Yes. 

Shrpp 

Yes. 

I>;»lry  Riws 

Yea. 

Siteep . 

Yes. 

Iluy 

Pasture 

Smull  grains... _ 

Yes. 

Hay 

Pasture  

Small  Kralns 

Ye,. 

l»uiry  ci'Wi 

Yes. 

Hoof  0!itt!e 

Alfa-'fa       

rimall  KraiB* 

Ym. 

Sui;ur  be«ts 

Yea. 

Pi  tatnee 

Dikiry  cows...... 

Yes. 

Hcef  cattle 

Shf*p 

Yes. 

Hay 

Small  gmim 

Yes. 

Pasture  .   

Dairy  ciws 

Y«. 

Be«'f  i-aitle 

f'truln  

Yes. 

Pruit 

t)airy  cnws 

Yea. 

B«ef  cattle 

I'Hiiry  cows. .... 

Yea. 

Heef  rattle 

Small  p-uinai.... 

Yea. 

Alfalfa        

Dairy  cnw» 

Yea. 

Beef  cattle 

Hav         

Small  grains 

Yea. 

AHalfa  

(iraiiis  

Yes. 

Be^f  rattle 

I'airy  oiw» 

Yea. 

PruH 

Sheep 

Yea. 

Alfalfa 

(irain . .. 

Y«u 

Fruit 

Sitrar  beets 

Yen. 

Dairy  enws 

Yea. 

Beffcattla 

Sheep 

Y«». 

Alfalfa. 

UraiiM 

Yea. 

Be»«is 

Y«. 

Fruit 

l>iiiry  cows 

Yea. 

Sheep 

Yes. 

Alfalfa 

P:wtnre 

•  tram 

Yea. 

Dairv  er>ws 

Yes. 

H«?f  eattlB 

She«i>... 

Yea. 

Alfalfa  

(iraiiLH. 

Yea. 

Pasture 

Pruit       

VeretaMes 

Dairy  cows 

Yes. 

Shtvp 

^cs. 

Alfalfa 

•  '.rains 

Yea. 

Pasture. 

Diiry  cows 

Yes. 

Shwp 

Yea. 

Hav 

PiVture     

Small  pTsins 

Yea. 

R.>.'f  cattle 

.■'hi'cp 

Yes. 

rv.Ury  eows 

Yes. 

Hiv 

Pa.sture 

Stii;iI1  triins 

Yes. 

Bcff  cattle 

She«^ 

Yea. 

Dairv  cows 

Yes. 

Alfalfa            .  . 

Small  ffrains. 

Yea. 

Pivsture  

Br.f  rattle 

Sheep 

Yes. 

I>»iry  cows 

Yes. 

Alfalfa 

Small  erUBS 

Yes. 

Pasture 

Dairy  cows 

Yes. 

ShP,D 

Yes. 

AUftlla 

Small  grains..... 

Yea. 

Pasture 

lleans 

Yea. 

Dairy  rows 

Yes. 

Uti^r  cuttle 

Name  of  project 

Acres  to 
beirri- 
gated 

Crops  to  ba 
grown 

Cropa 

sup- 
ported 

Sublette 

84.000 

3,  MO 

6^870 
31.940 

• 

2.750 
lfl^40U 

1\300 

27,  SW 

6^830 

I0.87& 

10.879 

r,5«) 

X96i 

Hay .- 

Pasture  

Fruitgrowers 

Small  iT'atns 

R»>ef  cuttle 

Shr«-p 

.Mfilfa 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(irain 

Yes. 

Kruit            

Bostwlck  r^k 

Dairy  cows 

B<>ef  cattle 

Hay    

Yes. 

Pasture        

IWIcatlk 

.Sheep        

Yes. 

Dall^  Creek 

Alfallh      

Small  grains 

Piisture 

Yea. 

n«<ef  r.iltle 

Dairy  cows 

Sheep    .... 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Fjist  River  .    . 

H  ly 

px-'ture 

Beet  cattle 

l>iilry  cows 

Shet'p 

Yes. 
Ym. 

Fraitland  Mesa  . 

Hay 

Pajilun*   . ... 

Small  rratrw 

H«vf(iUlle 

Sheep    ..... 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Grand  Mesn 

Dairy  jows 

Alfalfa     

Small  gnUns 

Pasture.. 

Yea. 
Yes. 

- 

Kruit       

I>airy  ii»wf 

Bfvf  mttle 

Slivep 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Ohio  Creek 

Hav         

pMture  

Small  ^'ntins 

Beef  cattle 

Sh«!ep ...... 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Tomlchl  Creek... 
Battlement  Meaa. 

Hay 

Pa>ftir^ 

SmiJlerains 

Ht'Wriltle 

Shi-ep ,. 

Dairy  cows 

Hay       

Yea. 

Y.«. 
Yes. 

i'aaturo 

SmaH  Krains 

Beetcittle 

.Sheep.   .  

Yes. 
Yes. 

Bluestone........ 

Dairy  i?ow» 

4lUlh 

Yes. 

Eacle  Divi«te 

tJrajn 

Vi>r<-tabfcsl.;.... 

Vm\t       

Surar  ^wrts 

Hf.fc.itW 

Shrep            

Dairy  cows 

lUy     

Yea. 

Yrt. 

Ye«. 
Yea. 

ParsbaH  

P.isture     

Small  izraina 

HeHr.*t!e 

Sliivp     ..    

D.iiry  cows 

Hay      

Pasture     

Small  ;mins 

Beef  cattle  .1. 

Sl»r»!p      

Dairy  cows 

Hay 

PMtiire    

Yea. 

Yes. 
.Yes. 

Woody  Creek.... 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

riuinll  jroins 

Beet  Cattle 

Sh'en       

Dairy  cows 

Yea. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  what  the 
table  says  and  to  the  lar;?e  number  of 
products  now  in  surplus  that  would  be 
produced  if  this  project  is  allowed  to 
pass  this  House. 

Further,  in  evaluating  whether  or  not 
the  statement  I  made  that  this  is  dan- 
gerous to  agriculture  is  true  or  false. 
I  have  pointed  out  that  for  the  most  part, 
only  marginal  agricultural  lands  would' 
be  serviced  by  the  project.  That  comes 
directly  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
itself.  Remember  I  said  only  marginal 
agricultural  lands  would  be  serviced  by 
this  project.    True  or  false? 

Only  20  percent  of  the  lands  serviced 
by  the  project  are  classified  by  the  Bu- 
reau as  class  1.    The  lands  are  at  high 


elevations — as  high  as  7,000  feet.  The 
growing  season  on  this  high  mountain 
plateau  is  very  short.  On  some  of  the 
lands  there  is  frost  every  month  of  the 
year.  Low -value  feed  crops  will  be  the 
principal  products. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  these 
lands,  even  when  fully  developed  under 
this  bill,  will  be  worth  on  tlje  average 
only  about  $150  per  acre.  Yet  the  cost 
to  the  Nation's  taxpayers  to  develop 
them  will  average  $3,000  to  $5,000  per 
acre  on  the  Bureau's  figures.  Such  a 
result  cannot  be  justified  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $100 
per  acre  fertile  lands  in  the  East.  Middle 
West,  and  South  could  be  irrigated,  thus 
bringing  heavier  yields  than  ever  from 
the  best  agricultural  land  in  the  Nation. 

I  have  also  said  that  there  already 
exists  20  million  acres  of  land  in  this 
country  that  could  be  put  into  produc- 
tion at  considerably  less  than  the  cost 
of  this  project  will  require.  I  have  said 
that.  What  are  the  facts?  Is  what  I 
said  true  or  false? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  settled 
that  one  when  they  submitted  a  tabula- 
tion showing  there  were  20  million  acres 
of  land  in  the  humid  areas  of  tlii.s  coun-  • 
try  that  could  be  put  into  production  at 
a  cost  of  from  $60  to  $100  an  acre  com- 
pared with  the  cost  this  project  involves 
for  its  land. 

As  an  example,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture lists  acreage  available  for  low- 
cost  development  in  these  21  States,  as 
follows : 

Act** 

Alabr^ma 683.  000 

Arkansas 1.  865.  000 

Florida „ 1.970,000 

Georgia. 1,  721.  000 

IlllnoU .         69.  000 

Indiana • 135.  000 

Kentucky 170.  OOO 

LouUlan* 2,  769.  000 

Mlchittnn . .... 690.  000 

Minnesota 874.  OOO 

Mississippi 1.  272.  000 

Ml«K)url 323.  OOO 

New  York 100.  000 

North  Carolina 1,  157.000 

Ohio-- 95.  OOO 

Pennsylvania .         90.  000 

South  Carolina 996.  000 

Tennessee 242.  000 

Texas 3.  928.  000 

Virginia 614.  000 

Wisconsin 316.000 

I  said  also  that  in  addition  to  these 
20  million  acres  there  exist  21  milLon 
additional  acres  of  land  that  have  been 
in  asncultural  production  heretofore 
that  is  not  today  and  could  be  put  back 
into  production.  Is  that  true  or  is  it 
false? 

Well.  I  got  these  figures  by  having  a 
man  go  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
itself.  True,  the  raw  figures  upon  the 
books  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
were  those  taken  through  a  survey  in 
1944.  but  consistently  the  keepers  of  the 
'  books  said  this,  that  there  has  been  some 
In  and  some  out.  But.  land  in  and  land 
out  just  about  balance  each  other  out. 
So  my  figures  are  substantially  correct, 
and  as  correct  as  anybody  can  get.  They 
total  up  to  almost  21  million  acres  of  idle 
land.  So,  let  me  say  this:  We  have  heard 
that  new  agricultural  land  is  needed,  and 
I  have  said  that  this  project  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it.    True  or  false? 
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For  your  Information,  the  statement  I 
made  on  this  subject  was  as  follows: 

WE  ALKEAOT  HAVE  AN  lUMENSE  SOIL  BANK 

The  President  has  made  a  very  commend- 
able propofcal  to  relieve  the  farm  problem 
by  use  of  soil  banks.  Few  people  know  that 
the  deposits  he  envisions  will  be  additional 
to  nearly  21  million  acres  of  fine  farmland 
In  19  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Midwestern 
States  already  in  the  bank. 

I'liese  21  million  acres  are  good  cropland 
now  lylnf;  Idle  In  the  farms  of  these  19 
States— States  and  acreage  amounts  tabu- 
lated below.  They  are  not  woodland  or 
paatureland.  They  are  gtxxl.  unused  farm- 
lanci  In  soil  classes  I.  II.  and  III. 

The  Interest  the  Nation  will  l}e  paid  by  the 
existence  of  these  two  soil  banks  should  not 
be  diminished  by  Inconsistent  reclam'ition 
programs,  such  as  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project,  which  would  bring  large  amounts  of 
new  land  Into  production. 

If  40  million  acres  are  to  be  taken  out  of 
production,  as  proposed  by  the  President, 
»nd  placed  In  a  soil  bank  and  reserve  for 
future  use.  then  these  Idle  21  mllllnn  acres 
must  l>e  added  to  the  total.  Thus,  the  pro- 
posed soil  bank  would  have  deposited  In  It 
a  total  of  more  than  CO  million  acres. 

E^rly  last  fall  I  began  a  study  to  determine 
the  amount  of  Idle  cropland  in  certain  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

Specifically,  the  question  I  wanted  an- 
swered was  this:  Hnw  much  good  asrlcul- 
turnl  land  Is  unused  In  farms  in  the  humid 
sectloiiis  of  the  United  States? 

I  PUBPOSX    or    SUtVEY 

F\-ldehce  has  Indicated  to  me  that  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  good  land  In  eastern, 
souttiern.  and  mldwestern  farms  that  was 
not  producing  crops. 

How  much? 

In  line  with  mv  opjxKltion  to  the  pronosed 
Tnultl-bllllon  d  jllnr  upper  C.l  iriido  River 
project,  I  considered  this  a  matter  of  great 
significance. 

The  upjjer  Colorado  River  protect  would 
bring  Into  prrxluctlon  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland,  the  major  part  of 
which  would  prociuce  crops  of  the  kind 
already  In  great  cur))lus  and  heavily  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers. 

In  the  present  session  of  the  Congre.-;s, 
the  problem  of  our  mounting  surpluses  has 
priority  on  the  legislative  calendar.  Con- 
gress win  consider  a  plan  for  decreasing  the 
number  of  acres  producing  crops  In  surplus. 

Yet.  while  Congress  Is  struggling  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  acres  now  pro<luclng 
agricultural  products,  it  Is  being  asked  to 
approve  a  gigantic  Irrigation  project  that 
would  bring  more  acreage  Into  production 
at  extremely  high  cost. 

Data  before  me  nt  the  time  Congre.ss  ad- 
journed last  year  showed  that  large  amounts 
of  the  acreage  contained  In  farms  w:is  lit- 
erally soil  In  the  bank.  That  Is,  we  already 
had  a  large  soil  reserve  that  might  be 
brought  Into  productt^on  when  and  If  this 
country  needed  It  to  produce  food  and  fiber. 

My  observations  were  begun  before  any 
specific  soil-bank  program  was  officially 
tendered  the  Congress  for  consideration. 
Now  that  has  been  done.  However.  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  present  legislation  designed 
to  curtail  our  agricultural  production  and 
decrease  the  enormous  load  of  surpluses. 

I  shall  report  on  the  findings  of  my  study 
of  Idle  land  In  farms.  These  findings  show 
us  that  all  during  the  time  we  have  been 
burdened  with  the  dilemma  of  a  mounting 
agricultural  surplus,  we  already  had  an 
enormous  amount  of  otir  best  farmland  lying 
completely  unused. 

Here,  on  the  one  hand,  are  millions  of  acres 
of  first-class  agricultural  land  lying  Idle  in 
areas  of  adequate  rainfall.  On  the  other 
hand,  legislation  before  Congress  proposes  to 
spend  enormous  amounts  of  public  money 
to  bring  more  acreage  into  production  In 


such  developments  as  the  upi>er  Colorado 
River  project.  In  addition,  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  Is  proposing  an  extensive  program 
*or  developing  hundreds  of  other  proJecU, 
all  designed  to  Increase  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction with  money  from  the  same  taxpayers 
who  are  paying  heavily  to  support  crops  and 
store  them. 

IDLE    LAND    SmtWT    riNDINGS 

My  stirvey  of  Idle  land  In  farms  showed 
there  are  nearly  21  million  acres  of  fine 
farmlands  now  lying  idle  in  19  Eastern. 
Southern,  and  Midwestern  States. 

In  determining  this  total — precisely  20.- 
937.153  acres — only  agricultural  lands  In 
classes  I.  II.  and  III.  the  best  farmland,  was 
included  in  the  survey. 

Tlie  acreage  tabxilated  was  contained  In 
privately  owned  farms. 

Woodlands,  pasture  or  lands  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  municipalities,  or 
school  districts  was  not  considered. 

Some  of  the  land  tabulated  had  a  history 
of  agricultural  usage,  but  was  idle  in  aU 
rcfpects,  according  to  the  latest  data  avail- 
able 

Official  records  of  the  United  States  Soil 
Conservation  Service  were  the  basic  source 
of  the  information  obtained.  Permission  to 
examine  records  and  to  confer  with  field 
officials  was  obtained  from  Soil  Conservation 
Service  headquarters. 

A  trained  researcher  visited  each  of  the  19 
States  in  which  the  survey  was  conducted, 
and  at  State  headquarters  of  the  Soil  Con- 
ser\atlon  Service  conferred  with  soil  sclen- 
tiiits  and  engineers. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  most 
factual  data,  and  no  Information  was  in- 
cluded that  was  not  approved  by  the  Service 
ufflclals. 

THE   STATES    StrKVEYED 

The  StJ^tes  In  which  my  survey  was  con- 
ducted all  He  In  the  humid  section  of  the 
country,  where  crops  depend  upon  rainfall, 
and  where  Irrigation,  If  used.  Is  supplemen- 
tal. It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  even  In 
these  sections  of  more  or  less  dependable 
rainfall,  supplemental  Irrigation  is  being 
used  increasingly  to  assure  annual  produc- 
tion. Thus,  In  the  Eastern,  Southern,  and 
Midwestern  areas  of  the  Nation,  supplemen- 
tal Irrigation  is  helping  to  Increase  produc- 
tion and  contributing  to  the  prevention  of 
crop  failures. 

The  States  relected  for  my  study  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  geographic  eec- 
tions. 

Midwestern  States:  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri. 

Southern  States:  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,   Tennessee,   Kentucky. 

Southeastern  States:  Florida,  Oeorgla. 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia. 

Tabulation  0/  idle  farmland,  in  classes  I,  II, 
and  III  only,  in  the  South,  Southeast,  and 
Midwest  as  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Soil 
Constrvation  Service 

SOUTH 

State :  i4ere5 

Alabama 823,  664 

Arkansas 2,  723,  647 

Kentucky ^ 671,  673 

Louisiana 2,  487,  300 

Mississippi 1,  270,  691 

Tennessee _ 279,563 


Total 8,  266,  338 


SOUTHEAST     ' 

State: 

Florida _ -     2.037.392 


Georgia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 
Virginia 


Total 


972,  748 

4. 264,  763 

492.308 

919.307 


8.686.519 


Tabulation  of  idle  farmland,  in  classes  I.  II, 
and  III  only,  in  the  South,  Southeast,  and 
Midwest  as  obtained  from  the  V.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  Scrutce— Continued 

MIDWEST 

State:  Acres 

Illinois 627,  I8.5 

Indiana l 231,  780 

Michigan 1,761,390 


Minnesota. 

Ohio 

Wisconsin. 

Iowa 

Missouri  _. 


564 

702 

491. 

098 

124 

133 

50. 

759 

143 

349 

ToUl.. 


.....     3.994.296 


Grand  total 20.937,153 

roNCLt;sioNs 

Here  is  evidence  to  show  that  while  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  approve  enormous 
costly  new  irrigation  projects,  at  least 
20.937.153  acres  of  the  best  American  crop- 
land are  unused  for  any  purpose. 

Right  now  we  have  before  us  in  Congress 
the  gigantic  upper  Colorado  River  project. 
Unquestionably  the  most  expensive  and  un- 
sound scheme  yet  devised,  it  alone  would 
bring  Into  production  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion acres  in  high  barren,  remote  areas  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 

With  millions  of  acres  of  the  best  farm- 
land awaiting  the  plow  in  areas  where  the 
rainfall  Is  heavy  and  the  growing  season 
long.  It  Is  proposed  to  force  this  great  new 
burden  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  project 
on  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  consider  the  findings  of  this  survey  noth- 
ing short  of  amazing.  In  addition  to  the 
21  million  acres  of  the  best  farmland  that  Is 
now  Idle  In  19  States  there  are  millions  of 
other  acres  In  lower  soil  classes  and  In  other 
States  that  are  Idle  In  the  humid  area  of  the 
Nation.  Much  of  this  Idle  lower  cla-ss  land 
could  be  Improved  with  little  cost  and  de- 
veloped Into  pa-sture. 

These  millions  of  idle  acres  of  the  best 
lands  are  close  to  m.irket^.  to  population 
centers,  with  roads  and  trnnKportatlon  run- 
ning through  them,  and  with  schools  and 
municipal  governments  established. 

Where  the  multl-bllUon  dollar  upp«r  Colo- 
rado River  project  would  be  built,  there  Is 
little  population,  few  roads,  no  metropolitan 
markets,  few  towns.  The  enormous  cost  of 
establishing  municipal  governments,  police 
forces,  schools,  building  of  hit^hwayn  and  new 
towns  mu!<t  be  added  to  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing the  arid  lands. 

It  is  an  unbelievable  proposal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  growing  more  farm  products- of  the 
kinds  already  In  great  surplus  while  there  are 
these  millions  of  acres  of  good  idle  land  In 
the  Midwest.  South,  and  East. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  have  us 
believe  that  we  must  spend  billions  to  de- 
velop projects  like  the  upper  Colorado  In 
order  to  provide  food  and  fiber  for  our  grow- 
ing population. 

That  simply  is  not  true.  On  the  presently 
producing  farmlands  we  are  growing  so  much 
food  and  fiber  that  we  cannot  find  adequate 
space  to  store  it.  The  President  has  aslced 
that  40  million  acres  of  our  presently  pro- 
duclng  lands  be  placed  in  a  soli  bank. 

Each  year  new  methods  are  reported  for 
increasing  per  acre  yields. 

Yet  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  have 
Congress  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  for 
such  unnecessary  and  wasteful  projects  as 
that  proposed  in  the  upp>er  Colorado  Basin. 
This  project  alone  would  saddle  a  new  14 
billion  tajt  loss  on  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 
The  four  States  benefiting  would  pay  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  cost.  Taxpayers  of 
the  other  44  States  would  have  to  pay  the 
balance. 

The  cost  of  bringing  the  millions  of  acres 
of  good  farmland  now  idle  into  full  produc- 
tion would  run  from  only  $15  to  8150  an 
acre — when  and  if  they  are  needed. 
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Compare  that  with  the  tS.OOO  an  acre  cost 
of  building  the  upper  Colorado  project  and 
you  see  how  Inconceivable  the  scheme  U. 
Bringing  Into  production  the  good  lands  now 
Idle  In  the  East.  Midwest,  and  South  would 
coflt  the  taxpayers  nothing.  In  the  upper 
Colorado  project  the  taxpayers  would  have 
to  (my  not  only  the  excessive  cost  of  build- 
ing the  Irrigation  projects,  the  roads,  schools, 
and  other  necessary  community  projects,  but 
then  the  taxpayers  would  have  to  subsidize 
the  crops  that  would  be  grown,  such  as  dairy 
products,  grains  and  wool.  The  whole  thing 
Is  nothing  short  of  economic  Idiocy. 

Well,  of  coxirse,  this  is  the  fact.  The 
fact  Is  that  with  the  20  million  acres 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
are  available  and  with  the  21  million 
acres  of  idle  land,  that  is  41  million. 
The  estimates  are  that  by  1975  tiie  addi- 
tional needs  of  the  country's  increased 
population  will  be  100  million  more  acres 
and  that  70  million  of  those  acres  will 
come  from  land  capable  of  production, 
which  leaves  30  million  to  go.  Well,  we 
have  41  million  right  here,  so  certainly 
my  statement  with  respect  to  the  agri- 
cultural effect  of  this  project  should  be 
true. 

I  most  urgently  commend  to  your  at- 
tention Adm.  Ben  Moreell's  recent  re- 
marks on  water  policy  in  regard  to  what 
I  have  just  said  on  tl^e  agricultural  prob- 
lem.   Here  are  extracts: 

ExTBACT  Prom  Spzecr  bt  Aom.  Ben  Mokktu., 
National  Watkb  Polict  CoNrcRKNCx.  St. 
LoxTis.  195A 

Federal  wtter  resource  policy  ehould  be 
related  to  national  policy  In  the  determina- 
tion of  priorities  for  the  uses  of  water.  In 
particular.  Federal  policy  shovild  not  en- 
courage or  condone  the  commitment  of 
scarce  water  to  meet  needs  of  marginal 
utility  or  for  uneconomic  purposes. 

A  notable  example  of  confusion  tn  policy 
Is  our  handling  of  croplands.  We  have  a 
total  of  350  miUlon  acres  now  being  har- 
vested. Anotlier  134  million  acres  are  avail- 
able on  existing  farms  but  are  not  being 
hiu-vested.  although  about  half  are  uaed  for 
pasture. 

Irrigated  lands  In  c\iltlvatlon  total  36  mil- 
lion acres.  But  of  these,  less  than  7  million 
acres  are  on  Federal  projects,  the  remamder. 
19  million  acres,  having  been  developed  by 
private  enicrprise.  While  the  ciurent  Fed- 
eral progritin  provides  for  bringing  nusre  land 
under  Irrigation  at  costs  ranging  up  to 
•  1.500  per  acre,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  that  21  million  acres  of  good 
cropland  can  be  obtained  by  clearing  and 
drainage  works  which  would  cost  only  9175 
aa  acre.  Ihiring  the  3  years  1983.  11)64.  and 
IMS.  the  Federal  Government,  under  mar- 
keting quotas,  removed  31  million  acres  from 
cultivation.  And  recently,  we  have  learned 
that  40  mlllloQ  additional  acres  would  be 
taken  out  of  cultivation  under  the  Presi- 
dent's sotl-kMtnlc  plan. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government  com- 
mit large  quantities  of  precious  water  to 
provide  Increases  of  cropland  acreage  while. 
at  the  same  time,  it  Is  forcing  large-scale 
withdrawals  of  good  lands  from  cultivf.tlon? 
lUoglcal  allocations  of  water  to  agriculture. 
which  is  already  burdened  by  oppressive  sur- 
plus problems,  will  stiJle  industrial  and 
urban  development  and  will  result  In  profli- 
gate waste.  The  spending  of  huge  sums  to 
bring  more  land  under  cultivation  while 
the  Government  la  paying  even  more  money 
to  take  land' out  of  cultivation  la  hiexpUca- 
bto— unless,  of  course,  the  primary  piu-pose 
Is  to  get  rid  of  the  money. 

Now.  I  have  also  made  several  points 
with  respect  to  the  geology  of  this  proj- 
ect, and  you  have  all  beard  that.    I  said 


that  this  project  should  be  delayed  until 
these  geological  questions  are  settled. 
True  or  false? 

Well.  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  and  speculation,  and  you  cannot 
say  whether  that  statement  of  opinion 
is  true  or  false.  I  do  not  thiiUc  that  is 
what  the  Salt  L^e  paper  is  talking 
about,  but  I  do  think  they  are  talking 
about  a  statement  that  I  made  that  there 
could  well  be  landslides  of  gigantic  or 
earthquake  proportions  occur  in  the 
reservoir  area  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
and  thereby  imperil  the  financial  ability 
of  this  project  to  pay  back. 

A  number  of  you  have  seen  this  chinle 
shale  that  I  sent  to  you  and  h.'we 
watched  it  disintegrate,  and  I  have 
pointed  out  that  that  would  be  a  danger. 
True  or  false? 

WeU,  there  Is  approximately  50  miles 
of  it.  47  miles  to  be  exact,  in  the  Qlen 
Canyon  reservoir  area.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  admits  to  knowing  only 
about  14  miles  in  this  entire  area.  It  Is 
usually  found  in  areas  where  it  is  formed 
in  cliffs  400  feet  high,  overlain  by  mas- 
sive sandstone  rock  formation,  which, 
when  undermined  by  disintegration  of 
the  chinle.  would  crash  down  and  ^11  up 
the  reservoir.  This  picture  I  have  here 
^ows  some  of  that  type  of  disintegra- 
tion, and  I  just  want  to  read  you  an  ex- 
tract In  determining  whether  what  I 
nave  said  is  true  or  not.  an  extract  from 
forgotten  pamphlets  down  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  by  a  man  who  investi- 
gated the  area  for  the  Geological  Survey 
back  in  1931.  Prof.  Herbert  E.  Gregory. 
He  wrote: 

1  Extracts  from  U.  S.  Oeologlcal  Survey  pub- 
lications describing  Chinle  | 

Thb  KAiPAxowrrs  Rxcion 

(U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  Oeo- 
loglcal Survey  Professional  Paper  164 
(1931).  by  Herbert  K.  Gregory  and  Ray- 
mond C.  Moore) 

The  Chinle  formation  Includes  the  group 
of  shales,  -marls."  thin,  soft  sandstones,  and 
limestone  conglomerates  lying  between  the 
Shlnarump  conglomerate  and  the  Wlugate 
sandstone.   •    •   • 

Records  show  that  the  Chinle  la  thickest  In 
northeastern  Ariaona  and  southwestern 
Utah  •  •  •  320  to  303  feet  In  upper  Glen 
Canyon,  and  830  feet  in  the  San  Juan  Can- 
yon (p.  53). 

A  fragment  of  fresh  rock  Immersed  In  water 
swells  to  nearly  twice  lU  bulk,  and  after  dry- 
ing is  nothing  more  than  a  pUe  of  discon- 
nected. Irregular  grains:  alternate  drying  and 
wetting  produces  a  substance  part  of  which 
passes  throntjh  Alter  paper.  Under  the 
mlcro.««cope,  most  of  the  material  appears  to 
be  colloidal  ip.  57). 

When  the  Chinle  marls  and  shales  on  steep 
slopes  are  saturated  they  seem  to  more  by 
their  own  weight,  carrying  their  broken 
strata  and  talus  blocks  to  lower  levels.  At 
the  south  base  of  the  Parla  Plateau  slides  In 
the  Chinle  have  spilled  over  the  Shlnarump 
conglomerate  and  ttowa  the  Moenkopt  cliffs 
to  the  Kalb»b  below,  and  at  a  place  about  14 
miles  south  of  the  Burr  trail  the  Chinle  beds 
have  lost  their  hold  and  have  slid,  accom- 
panied by  hu^e  fragoMnta.  over  the  up- 
turned beds  of  Navaho  sandstone,  down  the 
west  side  of  the  Halls  Creek  Vatley  fn  a  jum- 
bled mass  that  is  rowfhly  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  wide.  1^^  mile*  long,  and  80  feet  deep 
IP  144). 

As  viewed  from  the  rlra  of  the  Katparowlts 
Plateau  at  Flftymlle  Point  the  landslides  are 
impressive.  The  slopes  below  the  c.irplng 
Cretaceous  sandstone  constitute  a  field  about 


a  miles  wide  and  10  miles  long,  everywhere 
strewn  with  |>oulders,  the  largest  of  which 
are  square  blocks  of  sandstone  40  feet  thick. 
Successive  slides  have  banked  the  materials 
In  huge  ridges  like  a  series  of  terminal  and 
lateral  moraines. 

E.xcept  In  areas  of  Chinle  and  Tropic  shales 
landslides  were  not  obscr\'ed.  The  steep 
slopes  of  other  formations  are  bare  or  coated 
with  only  ribbons  and  scattered  patches  at 
debris  (p.  146). 

Thk  San  Juan  Rugion 
(U.    8.    Department    of    the    Interior    Geo- 
logical    Survey     Professional     Paper     188 
( 1938) .  by  Herbert  K.  Gregory) 

The  position  of  the  relatively  soft  Chinle 
between  two  cliff  makers  accounts  for  its 
preservation  in  a  region  where  erosion  is 
vigorous  (p.  49 ) . 

In  the  Chinle  formation  the  conditions  for 
producing  slides  are  exceptionally  favorable. 
The  thin  sandstone  beds  readily  break  Into 
tulus  fra(;ments.  and  the  m.irl  beds  when 
saturated  seem  to  move  by  their  own 
weight.  •  •  •  Instability  Is  further  shown 
by  mud  flows  that  after  heavy  rainfall  issue 
from  the  base  of  slides.  In  places  recurrent 
movement  Is  Indicated  by  the  arrangement 
of  material  tn  parallel  ridges  on  Clilnle  slopes 
and  by  unconformities  in  the  piles  of  debris 
successively  pushed  over  cliffs  (p.  103). 

Note  particularly  Profes.sor  Orerrory's 
description  of  a  Chinle  land>ide  2  miles 
wide  and  10  miles  long.  Well.  10  miles 
of  land  sliding  down  into  a  narrow 
rerervoir  is  to  my  mind  a  landslide  of 
earthquake  proportions.  The  following 
is  the  statement  I  made  respecting  the 
Chinle  question: 

CixN  Canton  Resxavon  PniLxo  wt  CHnvu 

Formations 

Gigantic  landslides  were  pictured  as  pos- 
sibly devasUtlng  the  M21  million  Glen 
Canyon  dam  and  reservoir,  key  unit  of  the 
proposed  multlbllllon  dollar  upper  Colorado 
River  project,  by  Representative  Craio 
UcxsMxa.  Republican,  of  California,  today. 

Fifty  miles  of  the  immense  walls  of  the 
long,  narrow  reservoir  site  are  comprised  of 
r<jck  so  soft  that  it  swells  to  nearly  twice 
its  size  and  dl.slntegrates  when  touched  by 
w^ater,  Hosuex  declared.  The  reservoir  would 
extend  186  miles  along  the  Colorado  River 
and  70  miles  along  the  San  Juan  River. 

The  soft  rock— known  as  Chinle  shale — 
forms  Immense  cliffs  In  niunerous  areas  that 
would  be  covered  by  water  Impounded  by  the 
proposed  700-foot  high  Glcn  Canyon  dam. 
The  dam.  known  as  the  "caih  register"  of 
the  upper  Colorado  project  now  before  Con- 
gress, was  designed  to  produce  power  reve- 
nues to  pay  off  some  30  other  units  of  the 
project  that  cannot  pay  for  themselves. 

Hosmkr  stated  that  he  had  been  advUed 
by  Independent  geologists  that  the  reser- 
voirs water  wotild  swiftly  disintegrate  the 
Chinle  shale,  and  it  would  flow  downslope 
Into  the  reservoir.  M  >re  Importantly.  It 
would  undermine  and  cause  collapse  of  all 
overlying  cllff-formlng  rocks.  HosMxa  said. 
All  of  the  broken  debris,  the  Congressman 
explained.  Including  blocks  of  sandstone  as 
big  as  houses,  would  move  downslope  and 
partially  or  completely  nil  the  proposed 
reservoir  In  the  extensive  areas  of  Cblnl* 
shale. 

"If  this  Is  permitted  to  happen,"  said 
HosMEx,  ~the  finances  of  the  entire  upper 
Colorado  River  project  would  collapse  with 

•The  Nation's  Uxpayers  would  be  left  with 
a  bllllon-doUar  mud  puddle. 

"Congress  should  withhold  any  consider- 
ation of  the  legislation  pending  a  full  and 
complete  geological  survey  and  report  of 
the  site." 

HoBMxat  sensaUonal  charges  were  based 
on  a  personal  Investigation  he  made  of  the 
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t\a  area  last  Decenstar  In  Use  eoi 
at  two  lB<le)>endeikt  eanstsltln|{  geotaglata. 
Tba  expeditloa  was  raacte  hy  baUBopter  tia 
ramote  Eeetkma  of  the  reservctr  stts  la.  acrttv- 
ern  Arizona  and  soutlttra  Utah.  Sevwcat 
hundrad  poundk  of  taie  Chlnis  shale  were 
gathered  and  Sown,  oat  for  lalaaaHwry  tests. 

Using  samples  of  the  Cblole  rock  h«  ols- 
tatned  In  Clen  Canyon,  Ro.ixsh  tfenonr- 
stratetf  the  rapidity  wlt&  which.  It  tionw  to 
m.ud  when  placed  in  on  ashtray  aoacalnia^ 
a  small  amount  of  water. 

"I  am  presenting  to  Congresa  rvpcrts  of 
the  distinguished  geoloeista  who-  accora^ 
panted  ma  to  CUcn  Canyon."  HtjeMm  said. 
"Theae  reports  show  that  If  this  Chinle  shafv 
Ik  Ix-ought  in  contlnuava  contact  wtta  water 
from  the  prt>{>o«ed  reservoir  It  wvuUi  tmmedt- 
ately  disiBte,:r»tc  and  IVuw  down  aiupe  into 
the  reservoir. 

"Obviously,  with  evidence  such  as  this, 
obtained  from  unln);^achat>re  sources,  tlia 
leait  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  arc  sound 
reasons  why  Congrc&s  shou'.d  not  approve 
this  Immense  Investment  of  pubUc  money." 

HnsMEX  said  that  the  geoloslcal  lnvestU;a- 
tion  and  the  coIlectUn  of  rock  samples  was 
done  by  Hare  Id  W.  Hoots.  Ph.  D.,  and  Peter 
U.   Gardett.   consulting   geologists. 

He  stated  that  landslides  which  could 
occur  would  be  of  unbelievable  size  to  any- 
one except  a  geologist.  Much  of  the  Chinla 
shale,  now  dry.  supports  several  hundred 
feet  of  overlying  \Vm:;ata  and  Navaho  sand- 
stone which  would  colla|ise  Into  the  reservolE 
when   the   Chinle   dlauiLegsated   in   water. 

"The  size  of  the  lanilsHdes  which  could 
occur  may  be  pictured  by  con£ld£rua4  the 
fact  that  the  Chinle  Itself  has  a  thickness  of 
800  to  1.000  feet  la  the  dralnase  area  of  the 
San  Juan  River,  for  inutance.  On  top  of  tha 
Chinle  are  the  great  clliT- forming  sondatuues. 

"The  whole  upper  Colorado  River  project 
aould  cost  the  taxpayers  mute  tlian  $4  Uil- 
liun.  and  it  aould  be  entirely  unworkable 
without  Glen  Canyon  lu  produce  puwer  rev- 
euiiM."  UusM^a  ^aid. 

Mr.  RWODPS  of  ArteOTWi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  centlcman  yield  for  a 
parliamentary'  hiquirj? 

l/iv.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Ariaona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  pafliaaaenlary  inquiry  is 
this.  I  want  to  know  if  tlie  provisions  of 
thia  bin  are  broad  enomh  to  provide 
that  rvery  citizen  of  ^owthern  California 
miqht  have  a  handful  of  rainmakins 
pellets.  In  soatbcm  C&nioniia  you  have 
a  situotion  where  there  are  more  clouds 
for  rainmaking  and  they  are  confined 
closer  than  any  pla«e  in  the  country. 
It  is  the  eaiy  place  I  knew  of  where  with 
a  handful  of  peHets  you  can  sew  clouds 
at  arm's  length  and  can.^  it  to  rain  on 
your  feet  while  your  head  remains  per- 
fectly dry. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  auich  oL  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
but  I  hope  the  gentlemaA  is  happy  that 
he  haa  made  some  kind  of  a  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Who 
answered  that  paiUamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  vithxlraw  the  parliaountary 
inf^uiry. 

Mr.  HOSMEa.  I  have  also  said  that 
there  is  a  gresbt  poasitaitlty  that  this  (^en 
Canyoa  Reservoir  woold  never  hold 
water  eves  if  the  dan  were  built.  True 
or  false?  Again,  that  is  a  statement  of 
•ptnion.  btxt  let  us  se«  whether  the  facts 
1  have  stated  with  repard  to  It  are  true 
or  false. 

I  have  said  that  there  exist  in  the  area 
of  the  reservoir  gigantic  geological  down^ 


wai-p».  These  are  sfmply  the  ground 
!■§■  iliiiiai  swiacjng  down  into  UiUe  val- 
leys and  eoing  underground. 

r^^rrr  saftf  that  this  area  Is  Ifavaho 
strntfetone.  r  dto  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  that.  I  point  to  the  ex- 
istence of  these  downwarps.  I  have  had 
the  Gcoloeical  Survey  draw  a  map  show- 
insr  thcffi  so  there  would  aot  be  any  ques- 
ticn  about  their  existence,  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  believe  the  Geolotrtcal  Survey. 

I  have  also  said  that  this  Navaho 
sandstone  has  a  porosity  of  22  percent. 
That  was  admitted  at  the  hearing. 

I  have  aka  said  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible thait  tke::e  tremendous  downwarps 
which  h*T3  such  a  vast  capacity  might  be 
dry  and  therefore  drain  off  any  water 
that  started  to  be  impounded  behind  the 
reservoir.  The  following  is  the  complete 
text  of  ray  statement  on  this  subject: 

GacAOBaT  EMoiSBBaMa  Blundbk  in  Oint 

HlSTOBT 

n^-prercRtalive  Chaic  Hcfmkr.  Republican, 
of  Culiromla,  said  today  that  gigantic  Glen 
Canyoa  Dam,  9421  nuUion  main  unit  of  the 
proposed  upper  Colorado  River  project,  could 
become'  the  "greatest  engineering  blunder 
in  ova  htetory,"  because  water  for  the  project 
would  pour  Into  two  enormous  subterranean 
sieve- like  bnslns,  Instead  of  flowing  through 
the  dam  to  make  hydroelectric  power. 

"ADonfrstde  of  the  proposed  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  and  Reservoir  axe  two  underground 
basins  of  alhiost  unbelievable  size.  Once 
the  700-foot  high  dam  \^as  built  across  the 
Colorado  River,  the  flow  of  water  could  back 
up  and  pour  Into  these  hnmcnse  sle%'e8." 
nowata  stated. 

'One  of  these  great  subbasementa  of  the 
earth  Ib  known  aa  the  Katparowlts  Basin. 
It  would  hold  at  least  250  million  acre-feet 
of  wat£r.  Xlie  other  is  Uie  U«nry  Mountains 
Basin,  and  It  would  hold  100  million  acre- 
feat  of  Elver  water.  (Note:  An  acre-foot  of 
w^oter  la  enough  watar  to  cover  1  acre  of 
ground  a  foot  deep.) 

"ThoX  Is  350  million  acre-feet  ot  water. 
or  at  least  26  years'  flaw  of  the  whole  Colo- 
tiAa  River  at  this  point. 

"If  adequate  power  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  dam  to  pay  \xm  cost.  It  hardly  seema 
reasonable  to  build  It  and  force  this  great 
new  loss  on  tlia  taxpay^-j  of  tha  Nation." 

KojMBB.  said  that  scientific  data  la  hla 
hands  make  U  doubtful  that  GLen  Canyon 
Kescrvoir  cauld  be  filled  "in  cue  lifetime." 
and  doubtful  as  well  that  adeqaata  powcs 
could  be  produced  by  the  dam. 

"Tills  matter  demands  an  exhaustive  In- 
vestigation by  independent  geologists  and 
engineers  who  have  no  personal  Intierest  In. 
the  project."  Hosmsx  declared. 

The  Kalparowits  and  Henry  Mountalna 
basins  would  hold  enaugli  water  to  cover  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  a  depth;  of  8,000  feet. 

That  is  enough  water  to  serve  the  people 
of  New  York  City  for  98,000  days,  or  268 
years. 

"Htere.  based  on  sotinif  geological  reports, 
w*  have  the  frightening  spectacle  of  the 
whale  Colorado  River  flowing  foe  years  into 
gigantic    underground    sponges,"   said   Hos- 

MEB. 

"The  gzeat  dam  that  Is  proposed  here 
would  stand  as  a  towering  laanament  to  en- 
gineering folly  and  a  memorial  to  the  wan- 
ton waata  of  all  these  ratutons. 

"These  endlesB  cellare  are  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  reservoir  site  and  are  3,000  feet 
In  depth  below  the  river.  There  are  miles 
and  miles  of  rock  of  great  porosity  through 
which  the  river  water  wonld  flow  away,  to 
be  forever  lost  to  use  la  the  cavernous  depths 
of  the  earth. 

"Thto  rT>cft  ai  taacked  by  entmnonB  cracks 
and  fissures  which  I  hava  observed  myseS 
as  l&te  as  last  December.    Water  backed  up 


feefalnct  GEkk  Csayon  Shn  CHTdcf  have  free 
flowing  pmma^  lato  tBeaa  and  ln«o  the  srresC 
basin  through,  them.  UndtaAtedly  many  at 
these  cracks  and  fiBswes  wecui'ied  during* 
tlM  gigantic  gsDlaglB  eartk  m0vemen«B  that 
CEcated  these  tremendous  down w<m  jis. 

"Such  a  loss  would  be  a  major  tragedy. " 
Tn  addition  to  the  great  money  loss  to  all 
tsTpaytTs,  the  entire  eeowomy  of  rao8«  of  th«« 
West  would  bs  IrrsparalMy  'fgnegiif'     Tht* 
tax  turn  wouUk  eflBct  ths-  welfare  oC  the  en-  ' 
tire  Nation." 

HosMxa  aakl  that  Ust  DecanUMr,  In  th« 
company  of  gcxUoglsts  Harold  W.  Hoots,  Ph. 
D.,  and  Peter  H.  Gardett.  be  made  an  exami- 
nation of  tlic  C.vw  Canyon  Dnm  and  reservoir 
area  m  northern  Arlacna  and  southern  Utah. 
The  eo\uitvy  ODBtalna  no  mada,  and  the  trip 
«as  made  by  heUcaptsr,  8ampla  of  Kavaha 
sandstone  and  Chinle  shale  rock  were 
brought  out  f^om.  the  reservoir  site. 

HosMER  quoted  ftom  a  report  submitted  to 
him  by  Dr.  IToots  as  follow*: 

"The  Navaho  sandstone  clearly  Is  suffi- 
ciently porous  aaif  permeabb  to  contain 
large  quanttiles  of  water,  an*  to  permit 
movement  of  tliia  water  from  the  proposed 
reservoir  Into  and  through  the  sandstons 
walls  to  areas  of  lower  hydrostatic  pressure." 
Ho&MSR  euu^hasiaed  that  the  Bureau  ot 
Zleclamatloa  has.  reported  lavorahly  xin  the 
proposed  upper  Colorado  River  m^ject  and 
lU  chleC  unit..  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  without 
adequate  information  aa  to  the  practicabUlty 
of  the  project,  without  proper  engineering 
studies,  and  without  determining  the  Im- 
mensity of  Walter  Io?s»?s  that  wrmlrf  occur. 

In  Hnoas  Doeiunait  Nbi  3S4  of  the  83d 
Congress,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  ex- 
planatloa  ot  the  project,  a  startling  admis- 
sion is  Butde  as  tn  water  losses  of  an  unex- 
plained nature  In  the  San  Junn  Basin,  into 
which  the  racervoir's  waters  would  extend 
and  which"  is  crossed  by  the  Henry  Mountalna 
downwarp. 

HosMER  quoted  the  following  from  the  doe- 
vuneut  (p.  1801  : 

"Unexplained  losses  of  water  have  been 
reported  also  in  the  San  Juan  River  Baain. 
The  pcoposed  study  \ix  the  vicinity  of  the 
Navaho  Sasecvolr  is  for  the  purpose  of  evalu- 
ating this  loss,  and  determining  the  quanti- 
ties that  are  lost  by  evaporaUou  and  tran- 
spiration." 

In  connection  with  these  structural  basins. 
House  Document  No.  364  adds  (pp.  180-181 1  : 
"There  fc  a!^o  the  question  whether  the 
Kaiparowlts  and  Henry  Mountains  struc- 
tural basins  contain  sljmlflcant  amounts  of 
unsaturated  elra«a  in  positions  where  they 
might  draw  water  from,  the  Glen  Canyon 
R'.'servolr. 

"Several  wens  drilled  In  the  region  for 
all  Indicate  that  the  regional  water  table  is 
at  great  depth  below  the  plateaus.  In  the 
Blt?xlcan  Hat  field  along  the  San  Juan  River, 
small  quantities  of  oil  were  encountered  in 
a  synclinal  stnicture,  an  exceptional  occur- 
rence which  has  been  explained  as  dioe  tp 
the  lack  of  ground  water  in  the  area. 
Ground-water  studies  are  proposed  for  the 
ptirpose  of  determining  the  position  of  the 
regional  water  table.  There  Is  also  the  que8<- 
tlon  whether  the  Kaiparowlts  and  Henry 
Mountains  structural  basins  contain  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  unsaturated  strata  in 
poalticns  where  they  might  draw  water  from 
the  Glen  Canyon  Reaerrotr." 

HoaMEB  ^ated:  "I  most  emphatic  ally 
agree  with  Dr.  Hoots  and  oihst  eminent 
geologists  aiul  engineers  that  the  den 
Canyon  reservoir  project  has  been  prc^josed 
and  recommended  without  benefit  of  a  vast 
amount  of  Information  essential  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  practicability  and  future 
success  of  this  project.  This  is  evident  from 
statements  made  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  that  much  of  this  eseentlal 
tnfonnatlon  is  not  svailable. 

"Orderly  consideration  aT  thfe  project 
should  some  onl-f  after  the  Ger^rorlcal  9ur- 
say  baa  had  sn  oppsrtuolty  t»  eomplete  the 
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topographic  and  geologic  mapping  of  the 
entire  proposeil  reservoir  area.  Inreatlgate 
underground  water  condltlona.  soil  and 
erosion  hazards,  and  appraise  and  make 
available  to  all  concerned  the  results  of 
these  studies." 

I  have  not  just  dreamed  up  those  fig- 
ures, taken  them  out  of  the  thin  air  and 
as  to  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  I 
want  you  to  look  at  the  record  that  I  am 
going  to  Include  with  my  remarks.  This 
is  in  a  report  of  a  Ph.  D.  geologist  who 
probably  knows  more  about  rocks  and 
downwarps  and  leakage  than  any  of  us 
here  do.  He  says  that  it  will  go  In  there, 
if  those  things  are  not  now  full  of  water. 
This  is  Hoots'  statement: 

MmOKANOVM  ON  OSOLOGICAL  A&PKCTS  OT  TMK 

PmoposEO  Glsn  Cawton  Dam  Snr  ahd  Rbs- 
nvoia  Arka  in  Northebn  Ajiizona  and 
SotrrHBASTzaN  Utah 

«By  Harold  W.  Hoots,  consulting  geologist. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  December  29.  1935) 
The  writer  was  requested  by  Hon.  Ckaio 
HosMca  to  undertake  a  geological  Investiga- 
tion of  the  proposed  Glen  Canyon  dam  site 
at  Mile  15  on  the  Colorado  River  In  northern 
Arlxona.  and  the  proposed  reservoir  area  lo- 
cated principally  In  southeastern  Utah  and 
extending  18<J  river  miles  up  the  Colorado 
River  from  Mile  15.  and  71  miles  up  the  San 
Juan  River. 

ruBPosK  or  this  invxsticatiom 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was 
threefold,  namely: 

(1)  To  Inspect  In  the  n?ld  critical  geologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  proposed  Glen  Canyon  dam 
site  and  reservoir  area,  and  to  collect  rock 
samples  considered  essential  to  this  Investi- 
gation; 

(3)  To  review:  (a)  existing  concliwlons 
and  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
posed dam  site;  and  (b)  published  geologi- 
cal data  pertinent  to  the  proponed  dam  site 
and  reservoir  area,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
prai.nlng  the  adequacy  of  geological  investiga- 
tions that  preceded  the  recommendation  of 
this  construction  project;   and 

<3)  To  ascertain  from  tests  by  qualified 
engineering  laboratories  certain  critical 
physical  properties  of  rocks  exposed  at  the 
proposed  Olen  Canyon  dam  site  and  in  the 
reservoir  area. 

mocxouax 

Field  work 

The  geological  Investigation  and  collection 
of  rrKk  samples  In  the  fleld  was  done  by 
Harold  W  Hoots  and  Peter  H.  Cardett.  con- 
sulting geologists.  December  12-14.  1955. 
Transportation  by  helicopter  made  It  poMlbl* 
not  only  to  Inspect  the  geology  of  the  pro- 
posed Olen  Canyon  Dam  site  and  reservoir 
area  from  the  air.  but  also  to  land  at  strategic 
localities  for  the  examination  of  rock  out- 
crops and  the  collection  of  rock  samples 
along  both  the  Colorado  River  and  the  San 
Juan  River. 

Several  hundred  pounds  of  rock  samples 
were  collected,  flown  out  by  helicopter,  and 
shipped  for  laboratory  determination  of  cer- 
tain physical  properties  of  the  Navaho  sand- 
stone and  the  Chlnle  shale.  Samples  of  wa- 
ter from  the  Colorado  River  and  the  San 
Juan  River  also  were  collected  for  use  In 
conducting  laboratory  tests  on  rock  samples 
under  conditions  that  would  approach  actual 
fleld  conditions  within  the  proposed  reser- 
voir area. 

Photographs  were  taken  to  Illustrate  the 
eroalonal  characteristics  of  rock  formations 
critical  to  the  proposed  reservoir  area,  and 
to  emphasize  the  dUHculty  and  tremendous 
expense  involved  In  constructing  a  dam  that 
would  adequately  protect  Rainbow  Bridge 
from  destruction  by  the  proposed  reservoir. 


Laboratory  teats  of  rock  samples 
The  more  important  of  the  laboratory  tests 
were  directed  toward: 

( 1 )  Determination  of  the  permeability  and 
porosity  of  the  Navaho  sandstone  which 
fornu  the  walls  of  the  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  at  the  proposed  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  site  and  along  moet  of  the  186  river 
miles  of  the  proposed  reservoir  area. 

These  tests  were  made  with  water  from  the 
Colorado  and  San  Juan  Rivers,  and  were  de- 
slt^ned  to  duplicate,  insofar  as  possible,  con- 
ditions that  would  exist  within  the  proposed 
reservoir.  Their  purpose  was  to  determine: 
(a)  the  ability  of  this  Navaho  sandstone  to 
absorb  water  from  the  reservoir;  (bi  the 
capacity  of  the  pore-spaces  within  a  unit 
volume  of  this  sandstone:  (c)  the  total 
quantity  of  reservoir  that  could  be  lost  by 
leakage  through  the  sandstone  walls  of  tlM 
proposed  reservoir,  and  thence  by  natural 
gravity  drainage  Into  the  large  structural 
basins  known  to  extend  from  the  Colorado 
River  for  many  miles  to  the  north;  (d)  the 
magnitude  of  the  leakage  that  might  occur 
around  the  abutments  of  the  proposed  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  at  mile  14;  and  (et  whether 
Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument  can  b* 
protected  from  flooding  by  a  dam  built  In 
this  sandstone. 

(2)  Determination  of  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  Chlnle  shale  which  outcrops, 
and  would  be  covered  by  water,  along  50  river 
miles  of  the  proposed  reservoir  area. 

The  purpose  at  these  tests  was  to  deter- 
mine the  ability  of  the  Chlnle  shale  to  main- 
tain its  poaltiun  and  physical  strength  when 
saturated  with  water,  and.  under  tnese  con- 
dltt<}ns.  to  support  the  load  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  overlying  clliT-formlrg  Wingats 
and  Navaho  sandstone,  and  to  thus  prevent 
the  ultimate  loss  of  much  of  the  calculated 
capacity  of  the  proposed  reservoir. 

Office  studies  and  preparation  of  this 
memorandum 

Critical  review  of  available  Information 
bearing  directly  on  Investigations  of.  and 
recommendations  made  for.  the  proposed 
Olen  Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  was  essen- 
tial to  this  Investigation  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  memorandum.  Particular  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  (1 )  published  and 
mimeographed  reports  by  the  Unlteu  Slates 
Bureau  ol  Reclamation  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  on  the  geology  and  ground 
water  of  the  area  containing  the  proposed 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  area;  (2i  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  investigations  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  Navaho  sondstone  at  the 
proposed  Olen  Canyon  Dam  site,  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  Chlnle  shale  In  the  reservoir 
area  will  Increase  sedimentation  and  reduce 
the  storage  capacity  and  usefulness  of  the 
reservoir;  and  ( 3 1  the  problems  and  expense 
involved  In  the  construction  of  a  dam  de- 
signed to  protect  thsi  Batabow  Bridge,  and  the 
uncertainty  that  such  a  4am  would  actually 
provide  this  protection. 

rumanm 

The  Savaho  Sandstone 

The  canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  at  the 
proposed  Glen  Canyon  Dam  site  and  along 
moet  of  the  ITC  river  miles  of  the  proposed 
reservoir  Is  composed  entirely  of  Navaho 
sandstone.  This  sandstone,  as  It  occurs  In 
this  region.  Is  described  by  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Gregory  and  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Moore »  as 
follows : 

••The  Navaho  sandstone  Is  essentially  an 
aggregate  of  white,  crystal-clear  quartz  grains, 
loosely  held  together  with  cement.  •  •  •  in 
general  the  cement  U  weak.  Even  where 
Iron  oxide  forms  the  bond.  It  la  not  easy 
to  obtain  a  well-trimmed  hand  specimen, 
and    much    of    the    rock    exposed    at    the 


•The  Kalparowlts  Petflon,  U  8  Geological 
Survey  Prof  essioual  Paper  164.  pp.  65  and  66, 
1931. 


surface  Is  so  friable  that  It  cruahes  under 
the  foot,  and  a  alngle  blow  of  the  hammer 
may  reduce  a  block  of  sandstone  to  a  mass 
of  dust.  Blasting  this  rock  with  powder 
presenu  special   dltBcultles." 

J.  W.  Harshbarger.  C.  A.  Repennlng.  and 
J.  T.  Callahan  '  of  the  United  SUtes  Geo- 
logical Survey,  make  the  following  statement 
regarding   the   Navaho  sandstone: 

"One  striking  feature  of  this  sandstone  la 
Its  great  permeability  and  capacity  to  ab- 
rorb.  immediately,  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  light  precipitation.  Bvldence  of  this 
rapid  absorption  Is  the  extremely  small 
amount  of  runoff  from  the  area  of  out- 
crop. •  •  •  Undoubtedly  the  Navaho  sand- 
stone transmits  water  more  freely  than  any 
other  water  bearer  In  the  region." 

Laboratory  tests  of  porosity  and  permeability 

Samples  of  Navaho  sandstone  collected 
from  the  lower  port  of  the  canyon  wall  at 
the  site  of  the  proposed  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
were  determined  to  have  a  porosity  varying 
from  24  3  percent  to  25  5  percent,  and  an 
average  porosity  of  25  percent.  One  acre- 
foot  of  this  sandstone  thus  has  sufficient 
porosity  to  contain  one-fourth  of  one  acre 
foot  of  water. 

The  permeabilities  of  these  samples  of 
Navaho  sandstone  to  alr.jkere  found  to  be 
uniformly  high,  to  vary  from  4.020  to  5.180 
mlllldarcys.  and  to  average  5.060  mlllldarcys. 
Their  permeabilities  to  Colorado  River  water 
iinder  normal  vertical  hydrostatic  gradient 
for  ICO  hours  averaged,  at  the  end  of  this  100- 
hour  period.  1.130  mlllldarcys.  Permeabil- 
ities of  this  magnitude  permit  comparatively 
mpld  movement  of  water  into  and  through 
the  Navaho  sandstone. 

Slgnlflcance  of  established  porosity  and 
permeability:  The  Navaho  sandstone  clearly 
Is  sufficiently  porous  and  permeable  to  con- 
tain large  qtinntltles  of  water,  and  to  permit 
movement  of  this  water  from  the  proposed 
reservoir  Into  and  throtigh  the  sandstone 
walls  t3  areaa  of  lower  hydrostatic  pressure. 
Several  ruvh  areas  of  lower  pressure  rtdjntn 
the  proposed  reservoir  and  are  Uibulated 
below: 

1.  The  sandstone  walls  of  the  csnyon  ad- 
jacent to  the  proposed  dam  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  pmp-ised  reservoir:  Average  per- 
menbtlity  of  this  sandstone  Indicates  that 
In  excess  of  IS  million  gallons  of  wotor  m.iy 
leak  around  the  abutmenu  of  the  proposed 
dam  every  day. 

2.  The  KaiparowlU  downwarp  or  structural 
bnsln:  This  geologic  feature,  one  of  the 
major  structural  tMulns  of  thU  region,  ex- 
tends from  the  lower  part  of  the  proposed 
reservoir  northwestward  for  70  mile*.  (See 
accompanying  map  of  A  A.  Baker  of  United 
States  Geological  Survey).  It  Is  a  mngnlfl- 
cent  natural  t>asln  for  containing  water  In 
volume  many  times  that  calculated  for  the 
proposed  Olen  C.inyon  Reservoir. 

Arcpss  of  wster  to  this  basin  from  the  pro- 
posed reservoir  is  provided  by  porous  snd 
pirmiable  Nnvaho  saiMMone  walU  along  SO 
river  miles  of  the  propoeed  reservoir  immedi- 
ately above  the  proposed  dam.  This  basin 
covers  over  1.700  square  miles  and  has  the 
capacity,  within  the  Navaho  sandstone 
alone,  to  hold  an  estimated  250  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  when  the  proposed  Glen 
Canyon  Reservoir  Is  full.  Since  this  capacity 
Is  about  10  times  that  calculated  for  storage 
In  the  proposed  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir.  It  Is 
essential  to  determine  how  much  of  this 
capacity  is  empty  and  Is  thus  free  to  drain 
water  from  the  proposed  reservoir. 

3.  The  Henry  Mountains  fcasln:  Thin 
geologic  feature  crosses  the  Colorado  River 
about  45  river  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 


'The  Navaho  Country.  Arizona-Utah -New 
Mexico.  Included  In  the  Physical  and  Bco- 
nomlc  Foundation  of  Natural  Resources,  p. 
121.  by  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  U.  S.  Con- 
gress, 1953. 
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Ban  J-man  Rkvcr.  It  U  uimmsm  to  the 
Kalparowlts  ba.<:|n  In  Its  geologic  cfearactev 
and  aMlHy  to  drada  water  from  the  peoposed 
te«rv<.ur.  It  has  ready  access  to  tbs  reser- 
voir tlwtugk  permaabls  Mavalio  sandstone 
w*.:*  alung  many  river  miles  aC  the  proposed 
reservoir,  ttnd  It  has  tiie  f-aji artty.  wtthto  the 
Navikl-.o  saiidct^oe  aioae.  to  hoUl  an  esti- 
t&ated  lOO  mlUlcn  acrc^feet  of  water  wliea 
U^s  proposed  GJen  Canyon  rcaervo^  Is  fall. 
It  la  cs'-.SBUal  to  determine  how  muck  ot  this 
ositocity  Is  empty  and  la  thtu  free  to  drala 
WMlcr  from  Uie  proposed  tescrvolr. 

4.  TlM  Rainbow  BrUge  Natlon.ol  Monu- 
Direut:  This  area.  It  l«  proposed,  is  to  be 
protected  frooa  aoodln<;  b>-  a  dam  bvilt  la 
ths  ptjvoos  and  penneaklc  Navaho  sand- 
stoo*.  test  regardless  of  the  cost  expended 
this  low  tea.  will  be  suhjeeted  to  aooding 
by  acetiage  of  water  fmn  the  proposed  reser- 
voir through  the  Navaho  sandstone. 

The  Chinle  shale 
The  rhlnTe  shale  Is  exposed  alone  the  cao- 
ym  walls  of  the  Colorado  and  San  juan 
Rtrers  for  an  segregate  distance  of  about  50 
river  miles  within  the  proposed  reservoir 
area.  Ks  fmportance  to  the  proposed  reser- 
voir area  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  Immcdlate'y 
trnderfles  the  canyon-forming  Wlngate  aud 
Navaho  tandstones  and.  in  crcas  of  exposure 
of  this  shale,  provtdes  the  only  fouudaLlou 
f-upport  for  these  OTerlyIng  cUZ-forming 
rnclR.    • 

The  Chlnte  shale  Is  a  flne-tpxt\ircd.  bento- 
nltlc-type  rock  that  varies  In  color  from 
gr.iy  to  blue.  red.  and  purple.  When  ex- 
porrd  to  the  elements  It  has  little  tsslsiaces 
to  erorlon.  and  when  broU4,ht  in.  contact 
with  water  It  expands  and  rapidly  dk.it.ts- 
gratcs  to  a  shapelccs  m.i.>s  of  mud. 

If  brotigbt  In  contiiiuous  contact  with 
Witcr  frcm  fl.e  proposed  rcEervolr  ihUClUnls 
shnle.  which  now  is  partiaUy  protected  ia 
canj-on  walls  above  the  river  level,  would 
immcdiatety  disintegrate  and  Qr^w  dowaslopc 
Into  the  reservoir.  Mote  Inq^ortautly.  it 
wtnrld  ondermlnc  and  cau£e  cuU&pse  oX  all 
overlying  clirr-formlng  rocks  In  exteiuai^ 
are.Ts  l>nrdertng  the  proposed  reservoir.  All 
of  the  broken  debris  resulting  Uuai  th^  col- 
lapse would  nuive  dcrKnalopc  and  wot.iUl  par- 
tti»lly  or  cnmplctely  fill  tlie  proposed  re.er- 
vrlr  In  these  cxtcmive  &rca&  ol  Ciiinle  cut- 
crop. 

F.etd  and  lab:^.itory  Invcstlsations  of  the 
rharsrter.  dbtrlbutluii.  thiduitts.  sad  geo- 
logical relaUons  of  the  Chlnle 'shale  strongly 
tncfleate  thnt  this  farmatioa,  if  brought  la 
conuct  with  water  In  the  proposed  rciuivolr, 
WDuId  contribute  materially  to  rap'.d  CMn- 
fnutlon  of  the  capacity  anA  uasfalness  of 
the  rfservolr  for  watci  storage. 

The  Chlnle  thale  Is  not  Uain.  Aecordlng 
to  R.  D  M..rer  '  this  formation  IkMs  a  thickness 
of  8CQ  to  l.OCO  feet  In  the  dr^i  a«e  area  of 
the  San  JUan  River.  Its  thickness  in  at  leact 
»ome  of  the  critical  areas  of  exposure  along 
the  nearby  Colorado  fiiver  appcasa  to  be 
•imllar. 

LArK    OP    ADCarATX    IWTOaaCATION 

Tt  Is  risen tial  that  the  expendtture  of 
Tannty  rrf|Mlred  for  the  proposed  Glen 
Canyoa  Oman  project  be  snpported  and  Jus- 
tine I  by  adequate  d.^ta.  and  expert  appraisal 
•ad  InterpretatloR  of  these  data.  PubUrhed 
KtttemcnCA  by  the  Unttcd  States  OecIoglccJ 
•Survey  emphaslxe  the  fact  thnt  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  d.Tia  essential  to  a  technical  evalua- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  this  project  has 
not  been  ol>tai'ned. 

Tfce  foilowtng  qnotatlons  of  statements 
by  the  United  States  Geologic^  Survey  are 
taken  from  pages  178  182  of  House  Docu- 
nicnt  No.  3W,  83d  Ctjngrcss,  2d  session,  en- 
titled "Colorado  Stora^p:  Project." 


'The  San  Juan  Canyon.  U  8.  Oeologlcal 
Survey  water  avf^pHy  P«per  508,  Ag.  2,  p.  M, 
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P*«»  TT9,  second  para^aph:  "Althougft 
mweh  hifurraatfon  on  water  resonrces  of  the 
UW«1  Colora<lo  Kiver  basin  already  has  been 
conected.  arvaUoMe  records  fall  far  short  of 
presenting  tke  complete  understanding  of 
water  resoorces  which  wHl  be  needed  for 
purposes  of  the  storacre  plan  outlined  In 
t^la  report,  and  for  full  utiliaatlon  of  the 
waters  aHoeated  to  the  respective  States  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
basin  compact.  Detailed  geologic  maps  and 
darta  for  the  upper  Colorado  River  haaln  are 
Inadequate,  and  ia  large  areas  they  are  en- 
tirely iackln'j.  The  topographic  mapping  es- 
sential for  inventory  of  both  water  resources 
and  mineral  resources  Is  llkewke  f*r  from 
adequate.  Only  11  percent  of  the  basin  Is 
adrt^joatelv  Bs.-ippcd.  and  mapping  Is  In  prog- 
rt.'s  tn  an  additlor^l  2  percent  of  the  area." 

SpedaJ  erosion  axul  sedimentation,  studies, 
pa^i  179.  first  and  second  para^aphs)  : 

"Th*  Colorado  River  has  alurays  been  out- 
atanAng  in  sediment  transportation,  and 
CMr,  been  ettcd  as  a  horrible  example  of  land 
-roEion  and  soil  wastage  by  many  writers. 
n»  sediment  has  been  a  vexing  problem  In 
C**e  preparallOB  of  the  stnracje  project."  •  •  • 

"•  •  •  Par  ra<ire  research  is  needed  be- 
fore reH.iblc  predictions  can  be  made  as  to 
fledhuentatioa  tn  Gie  future,  and  before  eval- 
uatlcn  am  be  oir'de  of  proposed  preventive 
cseasurvs.  •  •  •  A  complete  analysis  of  the 
problem  wtll  htvolve  Etudy  also  of  mcteor- 
oAogtcal  aspects,  as  well  as  soils  and  vege- 
"stive  cover — that  Is.  coaedmatlon  of  effort 
among  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Weather 
Purcau,  and  agencies  of  the  Di-partment  of 
A:Triculture." 

S.'CKrlat  water-loss  studies — page  179,  last 
p:iragrapb:  "In  the  case  of  Olen  Canyon.  It 
has  been  ecttmated  that  evaporation  losses 
woTrtd  awTf i»e  about  63  Inches  annually,  of 
which  S4  inches  would  be  chargeable  to  the 
basin.  These  eptfnvates  are  based  on  very 
moagfr  data  as  to  evaporation  from  free 
waier  sorfaees.  and  transfers  of  data  from 
remote  M-cas  in  the  esse  of  natural  losses 
from  the  stream.  Detailed  InvcstlPatlons 
have  not  been  ra3''.e  of  evaporation  from 
streams  In  the  bisln  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  tTir<3-alerce.  or  of  c\'apotranspiratlon 
from  rtwarlan  verjetatlon  or  from  flood  plains 
Bfrderti:g  the  streams." 

earn  Canyon  Re-ervolr  and  vldnlty,  Ari- 
zrsna  and  Utah,  page  ISO.  last  paragraphs 
and  page  181.  first  a.nd  second  parap*aphs: 

"T'jpographlc  mapping  of  more  thxin  2.6C0 
equiire  miles  has  a  high  priority  for  the  Glen 
Canyon  project.  Geologic  mapping  of  a 
slightly  pmflller  area  alon^  the  Colorado  and 
San  Jtmn  Rivers  is  projxjsed.  The  rocks 
empphig  out  in  the  reservoir  area  are  pre- 
dominantly sandstone,  as  shown  by  geologic 
reconnnlwance.  It  is  known  that  structural 
basins  lie  northwest  of  the  reservoir  site 
nnder  the  Kalparowitz  Plateau  and  also  un- 
der the  Henry  Mountains.  Ground-water 
studies  are  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  position  of  the  regional  water 
t'^b^e.  There  is  also  the  question  whether 
the  Kalparowitz  ard  Henry  Mountains  struc- 
tural basins  contain  significant  amounts  of 
unsaturated  strata  In  positions  where  they 
might  draw  water  from  the  Olen  Canyon 
Reservoir; 

"aeverar  welft  drilled  In  the  region  for  oil 
Indicate  t?rat  the  regional  water  table  Is  at 
great  depth  below  the  plateaus.  In  the 
Mexican  Rat  fleld  along  the  San  Juan  ELiver, 
small  quantities  of  oil  were  encountered  In 
a  synclinal  structure,  an  exceptional  occur- 
rence which  has  been  explained,  as  due  to 
the  lack  of  ground  water  In  the  area. 
Ground-water  studies  are  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  position  of  the 
reglmral  water  table.  There  Is  also  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Kalparowitz  and  Henry 
Bfovntalns  strnctural  basins  contain  signifi- 
cant amouTTt  of  unsaturated  strata  In  posi- 
tions wfcere  they  might  draw  water  from  the 
Olen  canyon  Kfeservolr.  •  •  • 


"The  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  will  extend 
upstream  Into  Cataract  Canyon,  where  gyp- 
sum and  salt  of  the  Paradox  formation  crop 
out  near  tl^  river  level  in  several  places. 
The  po6si£)le  effect  of  these  rocks  upon  the 
quality  of  w^ater  In  the  reservoir  should  be 
Investigated." 

Cliwsiacatlon  of  Federal  Lands  for  Watsr 
Development,  page  183,  first  para^aph:  "Tlie 
Geological  Survey  Is  responsible  for  classl- 
ftcation  of  Federal  lands  as  to  their  water- 
storage  and  water-power  valuer.  These  val- 
ues are  dependent  iu  part  upon  the  upper 
ba&in's  ability  to  furni£h  water  to  the  lower 
basin  as  required  by  compact,  and  dependent 
therefore  upon  the  Colorado  Elver  storage 
project.  Many  of  the  streams  In  the  basin 
are  not  adequately  mapped,  and  geological 
Investigations  of  possible  dam  sites  must 
precede  any  ciaBslficatton  as  to  their  water- 
power  or  water -storage  value." 

CQSci.n.sioBrs 

The  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  proj-ct  has 
been  proposed  and  reconamended  without 
benefit  of  a  vast  lunount  of  information  es- 
sential to  a  determination  of  the  practica- 
bility and  future  success  of  this  project.  It 
Is  evident  from  the  above  quoted  statements 
by  the  UVilted  States  Geological  Siirvey  that 
much  of  this  essential  Information  Is  not 
avail.Tble. 

Orderly  consideration  of  this  project 
fhould  ct«ne  only  after  the  Gsotogicil  Sur- 
vey has  had  an  opportunity  to  complete  tlie 
topographic  and  geolcgic  mapping  of  the  en- 
tire proposed  reservoir  area.  Investigate  un- 
derground water  conditions,  soil  and  erosion 
hazards,  and  appral'^e  and  make  available 
to  a'l  concerned  the  rssults  of  these  studies. 

Of  particular  Importance  is  the  determi- 
nation of  ( 1 )  the  mrignltude  arul  rapidity  of 
water-loss  that  can  be  expected  from  the 
proposed  reservoir  into  the  large  Kalparo- 
wlts and  Henry  Mountains'  Basins;  (2)  the 
extent  to  which  the  disintegration  of  water- 
soaked  Ch*nle  sha!e  and  other  similar  for- 
mations will  reduce  the  capacity  and  use- 
fulness of  the  proposed  re.>^ervolr;  and  (3) 
how  the  dam  suggested  for  the  protection  of 
the  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument  can 
be  built  In  the  Impassable  terrain  surround- 
ing this  area,  and  how  any  dam.  regardless 
of  its  construction,  can  protect  this  National 
Monvm:ient  from  flooding. 

H/recuT  W.  Hoots, 
Consulting  Geologist. 

Anti  if  ycu  go  to  Hotcse  Document  Na 
364,  which  is  the  basic  docvmient  en 
this  matter,  yon  will  find  that  the  Bu- 
reau itself  admitted  that  they  did  not 
know  whether  these  downwarps  are  dry, 
wet.  or  in  what  state  they  were.  My 
statement  above  contains  excerpts  from 
tills  document. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman j'ield? 

Mr.  HOSMrn.  T  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
hig^h  regard. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texits  for  an  in- 
quiry on  the  question  of  per.sonel  privi- 
lege? The  Chair  will  state  that  the  in- 
quiry has  to  be  confined  to  the  question 
of  personal  privilege.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Texas  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thought  I  was  yield- 
ing for  a  question.  I  do  not  wish  to 
yieW  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  ISTSAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  the  gentleman  asks  must  relate 
to  the  question  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  yery 
difficuJt  for  me  to  frani£  a  question  under 
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that  definition.  I  shall  be  glad  to  ask 
ray  question  and  If  the  Chair  thinks 
it  Is  not  pertinent,  I  shall  withdraw  it. 

The  gentleman  has  made  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  this  project  and  he  has 
given  us  some  valuable  information.  I 
wanted  simply  to  ask  whether  in  the 
course  of  his  investigation  he  has  found 
anything  good  in  the  project.  I  ask  that 
seriously.  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind. 
I  want  to  hear  both  sides.  I  have  no 
interest  in  this  measure  but  almost 
everything  has  somethinq;  ?ood  in  it  and 
I  want  to  find  out  frankly  from  the  gen- 
tleman if  there  was  any  phase  of  this 
project  that  had  any  merit,  in  his  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  may 
I  answer  that  question  and  still  be  in 
order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  use  his  own  judsrment 
and  the  Chair  will  pass  on  the  question, 
if  the  gentleman  answers  it.  as  to 
w^ether  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  shall  merely  say  yes. 
that  I  have.  Because  I  have  also  said 
about  the  project  that  there  Is  a  great 
amount  of  uranium  it  will  cover  up  and 
that  will  be  in  it,  and  we  will  be  losinsj 
a  valuable  resource,  a  great  amount  of 
uranium  deposits.    True  or  false? 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  geological 
consultant,  not  from  Los  Angeles,  not 
from  Riverside,  Pasadena,  or  Cuca- 
monga.  but  from  the  heart  of  Utah,  a 
town  named  Moab.  In  evaluating 
whether  or  not  my  .^^tatement  is  true  or 
fak>e,  I  want  you  to  hear  what  he  says: 

I  Geological  Consultant  SEmvics, 

Moab.  Utah.  February  1.  1959. 
Hon.  Craig  Hosmkk. 

United  States  Representative.  California. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAR  Sik:  After  reading  your  protest  of  the 
construction  of  the  dam  under  the  proposed 
G'.en  Canyon  unit.  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  in  the  Salt  Lake  Trlbvine  dated  Jan- 
us^ry  31.  I  would  like  to  commend  you  on 
your  stand. 

However,  as  a  geolo-'ical  consultant  with 
over  3  years"  experience  In  uranium,  and  asso- 
ciated minerals,  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  in 
general  and  with  the  Glen  Canyon  area  in 
I  articular:  perhaps  you  have  overlooked  a 
most  vital  reason  for  objecting  to  the  Glen 
Canyon  unit.  Colorado  River  storage  project. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  uranium 
deposits,  now  so  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  national  economy,  which  would  be 
buried  under  millions  of  tona  of  water  and 
Which  could  never  be  recovered  If  the  Glen 
Canyon  area  was  flooded  by  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project. 

I  have  recently  completed  a  comprehensive 
geological  examination  and  report  on  the 
Glen  Canyon  area  for  several  large  uranium 
companies.  This  examination  required  ap- 
proximately 4  months  of  detailed  field  study 
of  the  area  in  question,  and  consisted  of 
both  aerial  reconnaissance  and  exhaustive 
field  investigations.  During  this  time  I 
flew  Glen  Canyon  and  the  canyons  of  the 
San  Juan  In  a  chartered  super  cub  for  the 
purpose  of  mapping  detailed  structiu-al  and 
sedimentary  geology.  I  flew  in  and  along 
the  canyons  for  a  distance  of  approximately 
lOO  miles.  Outcrops  of  considerable  im- 
portance were  noted  on  the  map  and  were 
subsequently  re-visited  by  use  of  a  Jeep  and 
by  foot.  l>uring  this  period  I  flew  for  3  days 
giving  adequate  time  for  this  examination. 
Several  trips  into  the  area  required  camp- 
ing and  long  stays  as  it  Is  quite  far  from  the 
nearest  setUemeuta.    During   theee   trip*  I 


examined  numerous  Chlnle-Shinarump 
sandstone  lenses  and  paleo-stream  channels 
which  a/e  one  of  the  most  important  guides 
to  the  discovery  of  uranium  deposits  on  the 
Colorado  Plateau.  Enclosed  you  will  find 
several  pictures  taken  during  the  examina- 
tion, containing  notes  on  the  reverse  side, 
regarding  their  Importance  and  location.  If 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  is  com- 
pleted and  a  dam  constructed,  it  is  probable 
that  all  of  the  pictured  area,  in  addition  to 
a  great  proportion  of  the  area  examined,  will 
be  Inundated  and  rendered  useless  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  Whllwtnd  Mine  located 
In  section  2,  T  41  8,  R  13  E,  has  produced 
over  1.000  tons  of  uranium  ores.  It  is  prob- 
able the  waters  backed  up  by  the  dam  will 
flood  the  Whilwlnd  property  and  parts  of 
Copper  Canyon,  Nokal  Canyon,  and  most  Im. 
portant  Oljetoh  Wash,  wherel.i  is  located 
some  of  the  best  uranium  mines  on  the 
Colorado  Plauteau.  Also.  Industriol  IJrantum 
Corp.  has  Just  recently  blocked  out  an 
estimated  135.000  tons  of  uranium  ore. 
Other  major  dcpoJlts  situated  in  01)etoh 
Wash  are  the  Mitten-Skyline,  Koley-Black. 
and  several  other  interests  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  Chinle  formation  In  the  area  which 
probably  would  be  covered  by  water  possesses 
a  great  potential  of  uranium  reserves,  and 
that  any  destruction  will  be  of  considerable 
detriment  to  our  national  defense  and  econ- 
omy; therefore.  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Nation  I  would  like  to  voice  my  support  in 
your  stand. 

Sincerely, 

GcoRcr  R  ORANOnouciiE. 

Geological  Consultant. 

Mr  DIES.  That  answers  my  question, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  KOSMER.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  has  been  a  persistent  difficulty  m 
gettiriK  gcolo^'ical  information  out  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  concerning  thw 
project. 

Secretary  McKay  himself  exuded 
doubts  about  the  geologic  capability  of 
Glon  Canyon  to  support  a  700-foot  dam; 
doubts  which  I  have  expressed  and  to 
which  the  Salt  Lake  paper  may  have 
been  referring.  Here  is  the  statement 
I  made  on  the  subject: 

Plavs   for    Huge    Upper   Cotxiraoo   Dam 
Uncertain,   Sats   Skcretart   McKat 

Proponents  of  the  upper  Colorado  storage 
project  are  asking  Congress  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  MZl  million  for  a  gl^;j«niic 
power  dam  at  Glen  Canyon.  Ariz  .  without 
knowing  whether  the  roclt  foundations  at 
the  site  would  support  the  immense  struc- 
ture as  It  would  have  to  be  built  to  integrate 
with  other  overall  features  of  the  project. 

This  amazing  fact  was  disclosed  in  a  letter 
written  November  30,  1954,  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Douglas  McKay  to  Duvld  R. 
Brower.  executive  secretary  of  the  Sierra 
Club. 

Glen  Canyon  is  on  the  Colorado  River,  and 
the  proposed  dam  would  be  a  key  structure 
designed  to  raise  power  revenues  to  help  pay 
for  the  multlbllllon  dollar  upper  Colorado 
River  project  (H.  R.  270)  now  before  Con- 
gress. 

In  his  letter.  Secretary  McKay  stated  that 
the  materials  on  which  the  dam  would  stand 
are  "poorly  cemented  and  relatively  weak 
•  •  •  in  comparison  with  the  foundations 
common  to  most  high  dams."  Ihe  Secre- 
tary also  revealed  that  'experiments  to  Im- 
prove the  strength  of  the  foundation  through 
a  chemical  grouting  process  were  unsuc- 
cessful." 

Further,  although  the  Bureau  has  pre- 
sented preliminary  plans  for  a  700-foot  dam. 
it  does  not  intend  to  present  final  specifica- 
tions for  it  until  after  Congress  has  ap- 
proved the  present  vague  project. 


On  this  subject.  Secretary  McKay  wrote 
Brower: 

•Pollowtng  congressional  authorization, 
more  Intensive  studies  will  be  made  of  the 
foundation  conditions  and  of  the  Bureau's 
preliminary  design  to  secure  Information  for 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 
for  construction  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
If  such  Intensive  studies  Indicate  the  ad- 
vlsablllty  of  modifying  the  present  selected 
height  of  dam,  appropriate  changes  will  be 
made  In  the  designs  prior  to  construction." 

Despite  this  situation,  great  pressure  is  on 
Congress  to  approve  the  project.  After  that 
is  done  the  Reclamation  Bureau  would  con- 
duct studies  to  determine  what  size  and 
type  of  dam  can  be  built.  In  other  words. 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  approve  spend- 
ing this  great  sum  of  Federal  money  when 
Reclamation  Bureau  engineers  themselves 
d(in't  know  what  the  final  plans  and  designs 
may  be,  how  big  the  Uam  would  be,  bow 
much  it  would  cost,  how  much  power  rev- 
enues It  would  bring,  and  when  there  are 
Ktave  doubts  that  such  a  structure  would 
be  secure. 

Thus.  Congress  U  being  asked  to  buy  a 
-pig  »n  a  poke." 

The  Secretary's  dlaolosures  refute  a  1950 
report  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  which 
stated  that  the  rock  at  the  dam  site  "u  re- 
markably free  of  structural  defects." 

This  10.SO  report  alto  said:  "The  Glen 
Canyon  site  Is  geologically  favorable  for  a 
hlvh  concrete  dam." 

Secretary  McKay  told  Brower: 
subsequent  to  writing  the  1950  report  on 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  the  Bu- 
reau conducted  grouting  tests  In  the  drift 
tunnels  driven  50  or  more  feet  into  each 
canyon  wall  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  site. 
Also,  special  bearing  tests  of  C-lnch  cores 
and  large  fragments  of  the  foundation  ma- 
terials were  made  in  the  Bureau's  Denver 
laboratory  The  pocrly  cemented  and  rela- 
tively weak  condition  of  the  materials  In 
conip.^rlson  with  the  foundatloiis  common 
to  most  high  dams  has  given  the  engineers 
who  prepared  the  preliminary  designs  of  the 
dam  .'ome  concern  as  to  the  competency  of 
the  foundation  to  support  any  structure 
hl^jher  than  700  feet.  Experlmenu  to  im- 
prove the  strength  of  the  foundation 
through  a  chemical  grouting  process  were 
unsuccessful.  There  are  the  gev^loglcal  rea- 
sons why  Commissioner  W.  A.  Dexhelmer 
made  his  statement  in  Denver  about  the 
limitation  on  the  height  of  the  proposed 
Glen  Canyon  Dam." 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  to  secure  authorization  of  a  project 
based  on  a  cost  estimate  which  they  assure 
Congress  will  be  ample.  However,  it  Is 
rarely  found  that  these  cost  estimates  prove 
sufflclent.  Actual  cnsts  of  projects  usually 
have  been  50  to  loo  percent  greater  than 
the  estimates  made  at  the  time  of  author- 
ization. 

The  obvloiis  result  has  been  that  the  Bu- 
reau s  assurances  <.f  economic  and  financial 
fea»lbillty  have  collapsed. 

The  financial  plan  for  the  whole  upper 
Colorado  Rivei-  project  sets  up  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  as  the  "cash  register"  for  the  develop- 
ment. 

Yet.  the  Reclamation  Bureau  apparently 
does  not  yet  know  how  much  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  would  cost  or  how  much  revenue  It 
can  be  expected  to  produce. 

In  the  face  of  these  uncertainties  Congress 
should  not  approve  thU  project. 

The  full  text  of  Secretary  McKay's  letter 
follows: 
"Mr.  DAvn  R.  BROwn. 

"Executive  Director.  Sierra  Club, 
"San  Francisco,  Calif. 

n«T  DiAR  Mr.  Brower:  On  October  21. 
1954,  you  were  informed  that  further  reply 
would  be  made  to  your  inquiries  of  Septem- 
ber 28,  1954.  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation, concerning  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
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Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  upon  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  National  Monument.  We  now  have 
the  necessary  Information  from  the  field  to 
complete  that  reply. 

"It  Is  our  Intention  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  Rainbow  Bridge 
National  Monument  from  waters  of  the  pro- 
posed Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  and  to  ask 
Congress  to  provide  for  such  protection  In 
the  authorising  legislation.  Cooperative 
studies  are  underway  by  the  field  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  National 
Park  Service  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
providing  this  protection,  and  to  date  these 
studies  have  revealed  no  unsurmountable 
problems.  The  topography  of  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  monument  Indicates  that  a 
barrier  dam  1  mile  below  the  natural  arch 
and  outside  the  monument  would  provide 
adequate  protection.  Details  of  such  a  plan 
will  require  extensive  study  and  are  not 
available  at  this  time. 

"On  the  basis  of  data  available  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  1950  report  on  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ecu,  a  700-foot  dam  (580  feet  above  stream 
level)  at  Glen  Canyon  was  the  maximum 
height  which  met  the  criteria  of  economy, 
safety  of  the  structure,  and  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  Ralnlxjw  Natural  Bridge.  Sub- 
sequent to  writing  the  1950  report  on  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  the  Bureau 
conducted  grouting  tests  In  the  drift  tunnels 
driven  50  or  more  feet  into  each  canyon 
wall  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  site.  Also, 
special  bearing  tests  of  6-1  nch  cores  and 
large  fragments  of  the  foundation  materials 
were  made  In  the  Bureau's  Denver  laboratory. 
The  poorly  cemented  and  relatively  weak 
condition  of  the  materials  In  comparison 
with  the  foundations  common  to  most  high 
dams  has  given  the  engineers  who  prepared 
the  preliminary  designs  of  the  dam  some 
concern  as  to  the  competency  of  the  foun- 
dation to  support  any  structure  higher  than 
700  feet.  E«perlments  to  Improve  the 
strength  of  the  foundation  through  a  chem- 
ical grouting  process  were  unsuccessful. 
These  are  the  geological  reasons  why  Com- 
missioner W.  A.  Dexhelmer  made  his  state- 
ment In  Denver  about  the  limitation  on  the 
height  of  the  proposed  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 

'  Following  Congressional  authorization, 
more  Intensive  studies  will  be  made  of  the 
foundation  conditions  and  of  the  Bureau's 
preliminary  design  to  secure  information  for 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 
for  construction  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
If  such  Intensive  studies  indicate  the  ad- 
visability of  modifying  the  present  selected 
hel^'ht  of  dam,  appropriate  changes  will  be 
made  In  the  designs  prior  to  construction. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"DODOLAS  McKat, 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

After  hearing  the  following  testimony 
during  subcommittee  hearings: 

FJtTRACTS  or  Pace  246,  Part  I,  Colorado  RrvER 
.  Storage  Project,  Hearinos  Buore  Irrica- 

TlOM       AND       RECLAUATION        SUBCOMMITTEE, 

Hou.se  Interior  Committee,  March  10,  1955 

Mr.  HosMER.  Have  you  done  any  work  up- 
siream  from  this  site?  (Glen  Canyon  Dam 
site  ) 

Mr.  Dexheimer  (Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion). Nothing  bui  geological  exploration,  of 
course,  sir. 

Mr.  HosMER.  What  Is  that — surface  ex- 
ploration? 

Mr.  Dexheimer.  Largely. 

Mr.  HosMER.  And  how  far  back  up  the 
stream  from  the  proposed  dam  site  would 
the  reservoir  extend? 

Mr.  Larson.  186  miles  up  the  Colorado  and 
71  miles  up  the  San  Juan.  I  mentioned  It  In 
my  statement. 

Mr.  HosMER.  Then  you  have  taken  visual 
surface  geology  In  those  extensive  areas  only? 

Mr.  Dexheimer.  Yes.  I  am  sure  that  our 
geologists  have  covered  that  reservoir  area. 

Mr.    HosMFR.  Well,    surface    geology? 

Mr.  Dexheimer.  Tea. 


Mr.  HosMER.  You  were  In  the  office  6  years. 
Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  results  of  that 
work? 

Mr.  Dexheimer.  It  has  been  some  time 
since  I  went  over  the  geologist's  reports,  and 
I  am  not  familiar  enough  now  to  say  that 
I  remember  Just  what  they  were.  But  those 
reports,  of  course,  were  fundamenUl  to  the 
selection  of  this  site  and  the  reservoir  area. 

Mr.  HosMER.  You  cannot  tell  us  what  Is  In 
them  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.    Dexheimer.  No,    I   cannot. 

I  wrote  the  subcommittee  chairman  as 
follows: 

Congress  op  the  United  States. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  12,  19Z5. 
Re    Upper    Colorado    Basin    storage    project 

hearings 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Chairman,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
Subcommitee,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear    Chairman    Aspinall:     During    the 
questioning    of    Interior    Department    wit- 
nesses on  March  10  It  became  apparent  that 
those  present  had  no  geological  information 
of  pertinence  to  the  subcommittee  in  eval- 
uating the  proposed  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and 
Its  accompanying  reservoir.     In  re.sponse  to 
my  questions  It  was  admitted  that  such  In- 
formation   was    In    the    possession    of    the 
Denver  offlce  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Commissioner      Dexhelmer      nevertheless 
testified  In  his  opening  statement  (on  p.  2) 
that  the  geology  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  site 
would  be  a  matter  of  discussion. 

It  is  therefore  re'-pectfuUy  requested  that 
when  the  Bureau  witnesses  return  for  fur- 
ther questioning  that  they  be  accompanied 
by  someone  fully  conversant  with  the 
geology  at  the  proposed  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
site  and  reservoir  site  s^o  that  questioning 
with  respect  to  same  may  be  carried  on. 

If  this  be  impractical  from  any  stand- 
point. Including  the  fact  that  such  ques- 
tioning may  Involve  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  subcommittee's  time,  then  alterna- 
tively It  Is  requested  that  specially  desig- 
nated members,  Including  myself,  be  author- 
ized to  hold  special  hearings  in  Denver  on 
the  question  at  a  mutually  convenient  time. 
The  reason  for  this  request  Is  that  doubts 
have  been  expressed  as  to  the  suitability  of 
geological  formations  at  the  proposed  loca- 
tion for  the  intended  purposes.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  prrpjsed  investment  of  public 
funds  thereat  would  seem  to  make  it  man- 
datory that  these  doubts  be  resolved. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Craio  Hosmer. 
Member  of  Congress, 
18th  District,  California. 
(Copies  to  Dougl&s  McKay.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  W.  A.  Dexhelmer,  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation.) 

A  geologist  was  produced  subsequently 
who  testified,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Extracts  or  Page  362.  Part  I.  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Hearings  Before  Irriga- 
tion AND  Reclamation  Subcommittee, 
House  Interior  Committee,  April  22.  1955 

Mr.  Hosmer.  Now.  I  believe  the  proposed 
lake  would  extend  about  190  miles  up  the 
Colorado  River. 

Mr.  MtTRDOCK  (J.  Nell  Murdock,  regional 
geologist.  Bureau  of  Reclamation).  Approxi- 
mately that.    River  miles. 

Mr.  HosMER.  And  how  far  up  the  other 
river? 

Mr.  Murdock.  Sixty-one  miles,  approxi- 
mately. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  Is  that  the  San  Juan  River? 

Mr.  Murdock.  The  San  Juan  River. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  During  all  this  time,  are  you 
In  the  Navaho  sandstone  formation? 

Mr.  MtTRDOCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  What  else  do  you  get  Into? 


Mr.  Murdock.  Well,  you  go  up  the  Colorado 
River  and  you  get  Into  the  older  shales,  TTlas- 
slc  shales,  and  into  the  limestones. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  Is  that  the  Kayenta  forma- 
tion? 

Mr.  MtTRDOCK.  Yes;  you  get  Into  the  Kay- 
enta formation  and  the  Trlasslc  formations, 
too. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  What  is  the  Kayenta  forma- 
tion? 

Mr.  Murdock.  It  is  a  shale  and  sandstone. 

Mr.  Hosier.  It  is  more  permeable  than  the 
Navaho  sandstone;  is  It? 

Mr.  Murdock.  No;  all  the  formations  are 
more  permeable  In  that  area  than  the  Na- 
vaho. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  It  Is  a  less  homogeneous  for- 
mation than  the  Navaho:  is  It  not? 

Mr.  MtTRDOCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  It  contains  some  sand  and 
some  gravel? 

Mr.  Murdock.  Well,  shale  and  sandstone. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  What  is  the  permeability  of 
this  formation?  • 

Mr.  Murdock.  Very  low.  We  did  not  make 
any  tests  on  It.    But  It  Is  very  tight. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  Do  you  have  any  figures 
whatsoever? 

Mr.  Murdock.  No. 

Mr.  H0.3MER.  Do  you  have  any  figures  for 
the  Trlasslc  ( which  includes  Chinle )  ? 

Mr.  Murdock.  No  laboratory  figures,  but 
shale  formations  are  recognized  as  Imperme- 
able. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  That  Is  not  altogether  true.  Is 
It,  Mr.  Murdock? 

Mr.  Murdock.  Well,  you  might  find  excep- 
tions, but  in  the  oil  business  they  utilize 
this,  because  the  shales  are  Impermeable  and 
they  trap  the  oil  In  the  sands. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  That  Is  true  with  a  subsur- 
face formation,  but  I  am  talking  about  a 
formation  that  is  fairly  close  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  MupDOCK.  Surface  formation  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  permeability  of  the  sha'e. 
It  breaks  down  into  a  clay,  which  again  is 
impermeable. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  Depending  upon  Its  extent  of 
saturation  at  the  time  you  measured  It;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MusDccK.  No;  I  don't  think  saturation 
has  anything  to  do  with  permeability. 

That  Triassic  about  which  he  testified, 
including  as  it  does  the  Chinle  shale, 
which  most  of  you  saw  disintegrate  in 
water  before  your  eyes,  I  believe  lend.s 
credence  to  what  I  may  say  about  the 
geology  of  the  project  which  may  be  in 
conflict  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's statements  upon  which  the  Salt 
Lake  paper  appears  to  rely. 

I  have  also  said  Rainbow  Bridge  could 
be  endangered  by  the  project.  True  or 
false?  Here  are  the  facts  taken  from  a 
statement,  in  part,  by  Harold  W.  Hoots. 
Ph.  D..  consulting  geologist  made  Decem- 
ber 29.  1855: 

Orderly  consideration  of  this  project 
should  come  only  after  the  Geological  Survey 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  complete  the 
topographic  and  geologic  mapping  of  the 
entire  proposed  reservoir  area.  Investigate 
underground  water  conditions,  soil  and  ero- 
sion hazards,  and  appraise  and  make  avail- 
able to  all  concerned  the  results  of  tbebe 
studies. 

Of  particular  importance  Is  the  determina- 
tion of:  •  •  •  how  the  dam  suggested  tor 
the  protection  of  the  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional Monument  can  be  built  In  the  Impas- 
sible terrain  surrounding  this  area,  and  how 
any  dam.  regardless  of  Its  construction,  can 
protect  this  national  monument  from  flood- 
ing. 

I  want  you  to  determine  whether  thfs 
is  true  or  false.  I  have  said  that  you 
can  no  more  take  this  Echo  Park  Dam 
out  of  the  upper  Colorado  projects  than 
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you  can  abolish  history  by  tearing  out 
the  page  in  the  book  that  it  is  written 
upon. 

I  have  carefully  documented  that  al- 
legation in  a  statement  I  released  on 
February  15  of  this  year  citing  17  in- 
stances in  the  record  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee  on  this  bill,  the  first 
of  which  was  by  Mr.  Ralph  Tudor,  then 
an  ofBcial;  I  think  he  was  Reclamation 
Commissioner.  When  asked  about  tak- 
ing out  Echo  Park  he  said: 

X  might  say  It  would  be  like  taking  the 
ptstona  out  of  an  engine.  We  feel  definitely 
that  the  feasibility  of  the  entire  project 
would  be  placed  In  hazard  If  Echo  Park  were 
left   out   and   some   alternative   substituted. 

Here  U  my  full  statement: 
To    Satx    Dinosaur    National    Monument 

Bouas  or  Rkprozntativbs  Afusr  Kill  Kn- 

Tiaa  VrrwM  Colokaoo  Rivn  Piojxct 

Representative  Ciiaio  HosMFm  said  today  he 
was  informed  that  supporters  of  Echo  Park 
Dam  In  Dinosaur  National  Monument  were 
planning  to  take  the  dam  •temporarily  out  oi 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project  bill  as  a 
subterfuge  to  secure  approval  of  the  contro- 
versial project  by  the  House." 

"Probably  never  before  In  our  history  has 
■uch  a  storm  of  public  protest  been  created 
against  a  power  project  as  that  which  U 
now  raging  against  the  plan  to  build  a  large 
dam  and  reservoir  at  Echo  Park  In  Dlnoaavur 
National  Monument."  Hosmxb  said. 

"So  Intensive  has  been  the  opposition  to 
It  from  every  port  of  the  Nation  that  I 
understand  the  project's  proponents  are 
contemplating  arrangements  tuder  which 
they  would  app?ar  to  be  removing  Echo 
Park  Dam  from  the  bill."  be  added. 

Tb«  dam  Is  a  key  unit  of  the  proposed 
multlblUlon  dollar  upper  Colorado  River 
projMt  In  Utab,  N«w  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming. 

"On  January  18.  lOSt.  Ralph  A.  Tudor, 
lh«n  VnAn  geeretary  of  the  Interior,  te^tt* 
AM  bffinrff  th«  Moua*  Intvrtor  Commw— 
thai  Bctio  Park  In  •  n«<*MMry  psrt  of  the 
upper  Ootortido  pro)Mt."  Romtm  afstad  Mr, 
TtKl^r  WM  quaetWnMd  bjr  Repralaotatlve 
OLAm  Bkols  a«  fulluws: 

"Mr,  ■MALI  In  {ird«r  to  g«t  toflMthlng 
•onstruetiv*  dun«  for  the  upver  basin,  It 
mlgtit  he  more  Intelligent  to  tike  teho  Park 
out  and  proceed  with  less  controversial  fee* 
tures,  and  perhaps  e«pt'>re  Echo  Park  and 
Us  alt«mat(*s  a  little  further.  That  Is  why 
I  aek  U  taking  Echo  Park  out  would  be  like 
taking  the  engine  out  of  an  autom>jblle, 

"Mr.  TiTDoa.  We  think  Echo  Park  U  a 
Beceisary  part  of  the  project,  sir. 

"Mr  Emole  You  think  It  would  be  Itke 
tflklng  the  engine  out  ot  an  automobile, 
then? 

"Mr.  ToDOk.  X  might  eay,  like  taking  the 
pistone  out  •  •  • 

"Mr.  TVBoa  (later).  We  d''flnltety  feel  that 
the  feasibility  of  the  entire  project  would 
be  placed  In  hssnrd  If  Echo  Park  were  left 
out  and  aome  alternative  substituted." 

MocMts  declared; 

"Removal  of  Echo  Park  Oam  from  the  Mil 
ttnder  eueh  elrrumetaneea  would  be  at  the 
most  a  titMerfuge,  The  action  would  do 
net  more  than  accomplish  the  temporary  de^ 
letton  of  the  national  monument  dum  (rum 
(toe  project  meacure. 

"The  only  result  would  be  that  If  the  bill 
went  to  conference,  even  next  year  or  later, 
the  project's  proponents  would  come  back 
and  say:  Olve  ua  the  pistons  for  our  en« 
glne  •  •  •  give  us  Echo  Park  •  •  •  the 
thing  will  not  work  without  It. 

"Reaeons  for  the  Echo  Park  removal  strat- 
egy are  plain. 

"The  upper  Colorado  River  project  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate  In  S.  500.  Echo 
Park  Dam  is  in  that  bill.  An  amendment  to 
remove  It  was  defeated  on  the  Senate  floor. 


"Ttit  vigorous  efTorts  of  opponents  of  the 
project,  who  fear  that  the  Invasion  of  Dino- 
saur National  Monument  would  open  the 
door  to  further  intrusion  upon  the  sanctity 
of  our  national  parks,  fell  before  the  strength 
of  Senators  from  the  States  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  •  •  •  Colorado,  Utah. 
Wyoming.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona." 

HosMEX  pointed  out  that  the  supporters 
of  the  upper  Colorado  project  "realize  thnt 
strong  opposition  to  Echo  Park  D(un  would 
come  from  many  Members  of  the  House, 
should  the  bill  reach  the  floor." 

HosMxa  added: 

"Thus,  the  project's  advocates  have  formu- 
lated strategy  under  which  they  would  re- 
move Echo  Park  Dam  temporarily  from  the 
bill  while  it  Is  In  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. This  would  be  done  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  bill  •  •  •  minus  Echo 
Park  •  •  •  before  the  whole  House.  With 
the  controversial  dam  temporarily  out  of  the 
bill,  the  proponents  feel  they  have  a  better 
chance  of  securing  passage  by  the  House." 

HosMKH  asked: 

"What  would  happen  If  that  occurred? 

"The  Senate  and  House  bills  would  be 
sent  to  a  conference  conunlttee  assigned  to 
reconcile  differences  and  submit  to  both 
bodies  a  conference  report. 

"It  would  be  naive  to  presume  that  the 
Senate,  In  the  face  of  the  previous  powerful 
sTipport  for  the  project  containing  Echo 
Park  Dam.  would  reverse  Itrelf  and  accept  a 
bill  with  Echo  Park  removed. 

"It  would  be  as  naive  to  presume  that  a 
bin  without  Echo  Park  Dam  In  It  would  be 
reported  by  the  conference  committee 

"Should  Echo  Park  Dam  t>e  removed  by 
t^e  Ylouse  Interior  Committee,  and  should 
such  a  bill  pais  the  Route,  It  Is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  conference  conunlttee 
would  restore  Echo  Park." 

Striking  the  printed  words  "Echo  Park 
Dam"  from  the  bill  cannot  strike  Echo  Park 
Dom  nut  of  the  project  nny  more  than  "tear- 
ing a  page  out  of  a  hlttory  book  can  abolish 
the  history  thai  was  recorded  there." 
lIosMEa  said. 

"But  this  le  the  strategy  of  illusion  which 

Cop^nvnte  of  the  project  are  now  Unmu- 
ting  in  the  hope  of  circumventing  the 
vigorous  oppi>«itk>n  which  has  been  en* 
gendered  by  Americans  wlv>  w»»h  to  prevent 
spututlun  14  our  national  playgrtfunde," 
lloaMca  continued. 

He  decUred  there  were  good  reasons  to 
fear  that  the  building  of  Echo  P.irk  Dam 
would  create  a  precedent,  and  there  were 
many  other  good  reasons  fu^  opposing  ilie 
dam. 

'In  addition  to  the  objectionable  site. 
Echo  P.irk  Dam  Is  an  unu>und  project." 
HosuKa  staled.  "The  flnnnclal  structure  on 
which  It  Is  prop6eed  is  so  weak  that  It  could 
not  stand  alone.  In  order  to  repay  Its  cost, 
the  dam  miuit  be  supported  by  revenues 
from  another  power  dam  at  Olen  Canyon. 
Neither  Olrn  Canyon  nor  Echo  Park  Dams 
store  water  which  would  be  used  for  Irrlga- 
turn  In  the  upper  biidn.  They  4re  decigned 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  power 
which  would  be  f<>!d,  perhap«,  to  pey  fi>r  the 
redamatUm  uniu  of  the  project  The  Utter 
couUl  not  pay  for  them  elves.  Without 
heavy  subeldizatlon  they  cnild  not  be  con- 
structed. The  power  r4»es  at  Ix^th  tc\\n 
Park  and  Olen  Canyon  Dams  have  been  set 
at  wri  iflclal  levels.  ai<d  there  are  grave  d<nibts 
that  this  p'mer  could  be  purchased  by  con- 
sumers because  of  thU  high  price. 

"Echo  Park  I>ani  would  ruin  Dlnoaaur 
National  Monument.  It  would  flood  some 
of  the  deepest,  most  spectacular  and  color- 
ful canyons  In  the  country.  Well  may  the 
question  be  asked :  If  the  boundaries  of  one 
national  monument  can  be  opened  to  the 
Bureau  of  ReclamaUon  for  power  dams  and 
immense  reservoirs,  why  couldn't  all  na- 
tional monuments  be  opened?  There  are 
statutes  to  prevent  sii'^h  a  thing,  but  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  Reclamation  Bureau  does 


not  choose  to  abide  by  the  statutes  In  the 
case  of  Dinosaur  National  Monument." 

He  charged  that  there  have  been  prevloiia 
efforts  to  Invade  our  national  parks  and 
monuments,  and  said  there  are  excellent 
power  sites  In  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  and 
many  other  sanctuaries  set  aside  for  the 
enjoyment  and  edlflcation  of  this  and  luture 
generations. 

"The  effort  to  build  Echo  Park  Dam  might 
well  be  looked  upon  as  a  dinosaur-foot-ln- 
the-door  move."  he  declared,  adding: 

"You  may  be  certain  that  as  of  the  very 
moment  the  upper  Colorado  River  project 
might  be  authorized  without  Echo  Park 
Dam,  the  project's  proponents  would  start 
their  program  of  nibbling  to  get  It  back. 

"If  they  did  not  succeed  in  reatorlng  It 
In  conference,  time  would  build  continu- 
ously stronger  arguments  for  the^r  cause. 

"You  can  almost  hear  them  saying:  Bil- 
lions of  the  taxpayers'  money  have  been 
spent  to  build  the  upper  Colorado  project. 
The  only  way  to  get  the  money  back  Is  to 
build  Echo  Piu-k  D:un.  Give  us  the  pistons 
for  our  engine.  That  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
make  it  work  financially. 

''l  suggest  to  my  colleagues  and  to  all 
others  who  are  opposed  to  EcIk>  Park  Dam. 
either  for  reason*  of  economics  or  con- 
servation, that  its  removal  from  the  bill  un- 
der present  coudltlons  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  subterfuge  to  secure  Its  ulti- 
mate approval  by  Congress. 

"To  stop  the  building  o(  Echo  Park  Dam 
It  is  necessary  to  klU  the  entire  upper  Colo- 
rado River  project." 

I  also  made  a  statement  on  the  came 
subject  June  6,  1D55.  as  follows: 

Aw  Enoikk  WrTMotrr  Prirrowa 

(News    release    from    Representative    Caaio 

IIOSMKS) 

The  supporter*  of  the  gigantic  upper  Colo- 
rado  River  project  admit  that  in  lu  present 
form  It  le  "an  engine  without  putons  " 

Tet  they  are  asking  ConirreM  to  pass  thle 
Ineredtbte  bill,  and  f'lrce  the  NatM>n  •  tax- 
payers to  suaer  a  loaa  of  more  than  M 
billion. 

The  "pletoae"  of  th«  upper  Colorado  proj- 
ect was  Echo  Park  Dam  C<mservatlonltts 
throughout  the  country  frAti(ht  B^ho  psrk 
Dam  because  it.  would  fl'iod  a  part  of  Oln^i- 
•aur  National  M  'tiument 

Pa<.-lng  certain  d>'feat.  the  btH's  supporter! 
Anally  lnfi>rmed  the  c<mservatlonlste  that 
Echo  Park  Dam  would  be  taken  out  Tlie 
cunservatlonuu  accepted  thU  promise  and 
withdrew  their  opposition. 

It  U  apparent  from  the  record  that  the  con« 
•ervatlonist*  hnve  walked  Into  a  trap. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  numerous  Indi- 
viduals have  testtfled  rcpcaU<!ly  that  Echo 
Park  Dam  U  nbrnlutely  vital  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  upper  Colorado  River  project. 

Por  Instnnce.  en  January  Ig.  19&4,  Under 
Secretary  of  Interior  Ralph  A.  Tudor,  t«stl- 
ned  before  the  Hrnwe  lourtor  Committee  ae 
follows: 

"Irfr  TmKw  We  think  Icbo  Park  le  a  nee- 
etsary  part  of  the  |>roject,  yes,  eir, 

"Mr  Emole.  Y'<u  titink  It  would  be  like 
tsMng  the  engine  out  of  the  automobile, 
then/ 

Mr  TuBoa  I  might  ssy  It  mit^lit  be  l|Ve 
taking  the  pi*t.>t)a  out  We  feel  drnmic'/ 
that  the  feasibility  of  the  entire  pro-ret 
would  be  p:sc:d  In  hazard  If  Echo  Park 
were  left  out  and  some  alUrnatlve  substi- 
tuted." 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  world  to  prevent 
Congress  from  returning  Echo  Park  Dum  to 
the  bill.  If  the  bHI  can  be  p.-issed  without 
Its  pihtons,  obviously  It  will  not  work,  and 
the  pistons  will  have  to  be  put  Into  the 
engine. 

By  withdrawing  their  opposition  to  the 
bin.  the  conser^-ntlonlEts  a-e  permlttlrg 
tbemcelvea  to  be  deceived.     lh;y  i.re  being 
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lulled  to  sleep,  and  they  will  wake  up  some 
morning  to  find  that  Echo  Park  Dam  Is  to  be 
built  in  Dlnoaaur  National  Monument. 

The  record  before  Congresa  Is  replete  with 
unqualified  statements  by  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau officials  and  others  that  Echo  Park  mu°t 
be  in  the  project  or  the  project  will  not  work, 
cannot  pay  out,  and  would  fall  to  provide 
the  development  desired. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  that  record: 

Mr.  Aandahl.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  "1.  With  respect  to  the  need  for 
the  Echo  Park  Reservoir,  our  recommenda- 
tions remain  unchanged.  We  still  recom- 
mend the  construction  of  the  Echo  Park 
Dam  and  Reservoir." 

Mrs.  ProsT:  "2.  In  your  opinion,  are  there 
other  sites  that  would  be  as  t>eneficlal  to 
the  project  as  Echo  Park?  i 

Mr.  Aandahl:  "No;  1  think  Echo  Park  Is 
way  out  ahead' 

Mrs.  Proar:  "Tliere  Is  no  ether  substitute?" 

Mr.  Aandahl :  "It  Is  way  out  ahead  of  al- 
ternates that  might  he  proposed." 

Mr.  W.  A.  Dexhelmer,  Commissioner.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation:  "3.  TTie  proposed  use  of 
the  canyon  sections  of  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  for  water  and  power  develop- 
ments was  contemplated  long  before  the  orig- 
inal 80-acre  area  was  enlarged  to  Its  present 
size  of  over  200.000  acres  In  1938.  A  number 
of  powerslte  withdrawals  prior  to  that  year 
are  evidence  of  this  fact  RecoBnltion  of 
the  Importance  of  these  pctenlial  power  de- 
velopmenU  was  given  In  the  President's 
proclamation  enlarging  the  80-acre  monu- 
ment. The  supervision  of  the  area  by  the 
National  PnrK  Service  under  this  proclama- 
tion was  not  to  affect  the  operntlon  of  the 
Pederal  Water  Power  Act  of  June  10.  1920, 
as  amended,  and  administration  of  the  mon- 
ument was  subject  to  the  reclamation  with- 
drawal of  October  17.  1004. 

"The  plan  before  you  for  coordinating  the 
development  of  the  water  and  power  re- 
sources of  Green  and  Yamim  River  Canyons 
ai'ing  with  their  scenic  and  recreation  values 
Is  therefore  consistent  with  the  lnr)gunKe 
and  spirit  of  the  pr'>rtamNtlon  The  De- 
psrtmrnt  hs«  no  doubts  as  to  the  appto- 
prisieness  of  rreatlng  an  srllflrlNl  lake  and 
adj'Mnlitg  fsriliiiM  wittiln  the  bounds  of  this 
particular  nallutial  mondmeiit,  It  would 
not  create  a  frreredeni  fi»r  inva*k/n  of  other 
parks  The  pracedent,  If  any,  wae  created 
In  \Vi9  when  ttie  btmndailes  were  exunded 
Ui  the  canyon  areas  with  a  clear  unde<-«':>nd- 
Ing  that  water  conservation  and  ftower  de- 
velopment had  prior  right  to  the  use  of 
those  areas." 

Mrs.  Froer:  "i.  Mr.  Con-'mlssloner,  if  Echo 
Pstrk  essential  to  the  economic  teaslbtUty  of 
the  upper  Colorado  project?" 

Mr  Dexhelmer:  "Yes.  Although,  by  elimi- 
nation of  paru  of  the  project,  the  economic 
feasibility  might  be  established  for  sf>me- 
thing  less.  But  It  would  not  be.  we  think, 
the  proper  way  to  meet  the  ultimate  or  even 
the  present  needs  of  the  upper  batdn." 

Mr,  Dexhelmer:  "A.  It  lEcho  ParkI  Is  ee- 
•eiitlal  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  area,  and 
without  It  we  would  be  unable  to  make  the 
full  development  anticipated  and  would 
probably  have  to  leave  out  even  some  of  the 
pMrtlclpiating  projects  whl<;h  are  rec/>mmend- 
ed  at  the  preeent  time,  or  some  of  the  uniM 
In  participating  projerna,  and  It  would 
Kreatly  decrease  the  flnaiiclal  feaelblllty  of 
the  overall  plan." 

Mr.  E.  O,  Larson,  reprlonal  director,  region 
4.  Bureau  of  Rerlsmaflon;  "0.  Here  are  the 
principal  advantages  of  Including  Echo  Park 
Dam  and  Reservoir  In  the  Colorado  storage 
project  plan: 

"1.  With  respect  to  storage  capacity  and 
power  generation.  Echo  Park  would  be  sec- 
ond In  size  to  Olen  Canj-on  in  the  reservoir 
system  planned  for  the  upper  basin. 

"2.  Evaporation  losses  per  acre-foot  of 
water  stored  in  Echo  Park  would  be  less  than 
any  other  major  storage  site  In  the  upper 
basin. 


"3.  Construction  of  Echo  Park  Reservoir  In 
place  of  Elewey  Reservoir,  the  best  alternative 
outside  of  a  national  monument,  would  save 
an  estimated  200,000  acre-feet  of  evaporation 
losses  annually,  a  significant  quantity  of 
water  in  the  arid  West. 

"4.  Echo  Park  Reservoir,  located  Just  below 
the  Junction  of  the  Green  ond  Yampa  Rivers, 
wou:d  be  Integrated  with  the  upstream 
Flaming  Gorge  and  Cross  Mountain  Reser- 
voirs in  regulating  the  flows  of  the  rivers, 
that  Is,  when  they  are  constructed.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  contribute  materially  to  the 
feasibility  of  rcEervoirs  at  Split  Mountain 
and  Gray  Canyon  sites  downstream  on  the 
Green  River.  This  is  why  Under  Secretary 
Tudor  mentioned  that  Echo  Park  was  the 
wheelhorse  in  the  upper  basin. 

"5.  The  use  of  the  Echo  Park  site  Is  the  key 
to  the  economical  development  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  The 
site  is  strategically  located  with  respect  to 
upstream  power  markets  of  the  proposed 
system  of  dams  and  powerplants  and  the 
basin's  many  resources  awaiting  develop- 
ment, such  as  phosphate  rock  for  fertilizer, 
chemicals,  oil  shale,  coal,  natural  sodium 
carbonate,  and  many  other  important 
minerals." 

Mr  Sisk:  "7.  Could  I  ask  you  this  question. 
Mr.  Merriell :  Do  you  feel  that  Echo  Park 
represents  a  more  important  feature  of  this 
project,  let  us  say,  than  Olen  Canyon,  assum- 
ing that  only  a  portion  of  the  project  could 
be  built?" 

Mr  Prank  C.  Merriell.  chief  engineer  of  the 
Colorado  River  Water  Conservation  District: 
"In  some  ways  it  does.  In  the  firpt  place, 
where  this  proiect  will  sell  power,  the  first 
places  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  and 
of  Denver,  and  the  most  direct  transmission 
that  can  be  devised  In  the  project  Is  from 
Ei'ho  Pbrk  to  each  of  those  places.  Now, 
that  Is  the  principal  reason,  and  there  are 
other  collateral  reasons.  There  Is  a  poss'bll- 
Ity  of  a  very  grest  lodustrial  use  rmht  close 
to  l:ho  Pr>rk  In  the  phoophate  beds  of  the 
Uinta  M(njntaln«.  and  other  postlbtllttes  In 
the  Uinta  Mountains,  In  the  Grand  Valley, 
In  lndu«triMl  use,  whereas  Oien  Csnyon  le  a 
long  ways  from  there," 

Driant  If  Mtrlngham,  Vernal,  Vtxh;  "».  Op- 
p<ments  of  the  project,  mmt  of  whom  are 
w«-ll  Int^titloitfd  .t'llticens,  bitse  th^lr  chief 
argument  tm  the  lalee  premise  that  the 
building  of  Kcho  Park  Dam  within  the  Dlno- 
kNur  National  Mi'iiumenf  will  set  a  precedent 
for  the  commeflal  Invuslon  of  all  pi-rks  atid 
monuments.  ThU  argument  is  not  based  on 
fncts  as  the  following  official  documents  will 
show.  These  Instruments  also  prove  that  It 
was  definitely  understood  by  officials  and  the 
people  at  the  time  the  monument  was  en- 
larged that  power  and  reclamation  projects 
were  to  be  constructed  Inside  the  monument 
at  some  future  time,  and  that  the  area  would 
be  subject  to  several  other  existing  rights, 

"On  June  10.  1920,  the  Pederal  Water  Vvmtr 
Act  was  pN««4d  creating  the  Pederal  Power 
Commission,  Thle  CommiMtlon  was  given 
authority  to  grant  licenses  to  construct  dame 
In  national  monuments  according  to  the 
opinion  given  by  Councilor  Abbott  represent- 
ing the  Mouse  Subrommittee  on  Reclamation 
and  Irrigation,  However,  on  March  3,  1921, 
the  Congress  amended  the  Pederal  Water 
Power  Act  taking  from  the  Power  Commls- 
aton  and  giving  to  the  Congress  authority  to 
grant  licenses  to  construct  dams  within 
parks  and  monumenu,  but  In  doing  so,  the 
Congress  added  these  significant  amend- 
menu:  'As  now  constituted  or  existing,' 
thus  leaving  the  authority  In  the  Pederal 
Power  Commission  to  grant  licenses  for  con- 
struction of  power  dams  In  newly  created 
monuments  such  as  Dinosaur.  President 
Roosevelt  recognized  this  fact  In  his  procla- 
mation enlarging  the  monument." 

Mr.  Oeorge  D.  Clyde,  commissioner  of  In- 
terstate streams  for  Utah:  9.  "Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  the  Echo  Park  Dam  is  absolutely  nec- 


eesary  to  this  project.  The  Echo  Park  Dam. 
In  my  c^lnlon,  occupies  the  same  position 
that  I  would,  for  example.  I  am  pretty  good 
with  both  arms  and  both  legs.  You  can  cut 
one  arm  off  and  I  can  still  live,  and  you  can 
cut  two  arms  off  and  I  can  still  live,  and  you 
can  cut  both  legs  off  and  I  can  still  live,  but 
I  am  not  much  good.  And  Echo  Park  Dam 
Is  an  essential  unit  In  this  thing  because  It 
Is  a  basinwlde  project,  and  It  must  be  con- 
sidered In  terms  of  the  series  of  storage  dams, 
their  oi>eration  to  provide  for  water  for  con- 
sumptive use,  provide  the  water  to  meet  the 
obligation  to  the  lower  basin,  and  to  provide 
for  power  generation.  All  of  those  three  are 
Inextricably  tied  together." 

Mr.  Dixon:  "10.  You  concur  In  his  testi- 
mony that  there  Is  no  substitute  equal  to 
Echo  Park  as  a  dam  site." 

Mr.  Clyde:  "Yes.  sir;  I  am  convinced  in  my 
Independent  analysis  as  well  as  review  of 
many,  many  reports,  that  there  is  no  subsU- 
tute  for  Echo  Park." 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney.  a  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyoming: 

"11.  So  I  say  without  any  he^tation  or 
equivocation  that  the  creation  of  the  ex- 
panded Dinosaur  National  Monument  In  1938 
on  the  14th  of  July  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  preservation  of  any  historical  site  or  the 
preservation  of  any  scientiflc  area.  On  the 
contrary.  It  was  an  attempt  to  use  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  for  development  purposes, 
water  that  had  previously  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  sources  of  waterpower  In  the 
United   States." 

Milward  L.  Simpi«on,  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming: "12.  Echo  and  Glen  Canyon  Dams  are 
vital  elements  In  the  development  of  the 
upper   banin   States." 

H.  T.  Pemn.  dean  of  engineering.  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.:  "13.  In 
regard  to  Echo  Park  Reservoir — this  unit  Is 
one  of  the  very  Importnnt  unite  In  the  team 
of  storage  unltf  necessary  for  the  fullcxt 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  tite 
upper  bas'n.  Its  strategic  location  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Green  and  Yampa  Rivers, 
lis  I'/w  evaporation  loAses  and  Its  contribu- 
tion Ui  maximum  power  production  mat  ^s  It 
an  I'MwntiHl  unit  in  the  upptr  basin  develop- 
ment, TIte  grxndi'ur,  the  splrltUNl  attd  es- 
thetic values  lit  the  canyons  of  the  Echo  Dam 
*ll«  ere  ackntyw  lodged,  The  Echo  Park  IUk- 
ervolf  will  not  destroy  these  values,  Kctv> 
Pciik  will  eliminate  some  oectlosM  of  river 
rapids-  but  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
river  rapids  in  the  vaet  areas  of  the  uf>per 
Colorado  River  basin.  Echo  Park  Reservoir 
will  make  the  recreational  values  of  this  vaM 
area  available  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  every  year — rather  than  to  jurt  these 
few  hundred  daredevil  river  runners  who  no* 
have  that  opportunity.  Echo  Park  Reser- 
voir Is  In  the  Dlnoaaur  National  Monument. 
However,  the  evidence  is  document.iry  and 
clear,  that  the  people  of  the  area  were  yWrn 
assurance  In  1938  wh?n  Dlnfr»aur  Monutnent 
was  extendwl  to  Include  the  Echo  Park  area, 
that  establUhment  of  the  extensive  nvmti- 
ment  would  not  Interfere  with  the  u<ie  of 
the  area  for  grazing,  or  with  the  development 
of  the  wal*r  re«ourccs  of  the  area," 

O,  E.  Untermaon,  director,  Utah  Pletd 
House  of  Natural  History,  Vernal,  Ut«h;  "14, 
Much  (/f  the  opposition  of  rabid  coiuerva- 
tion  group*  to  a  proposed  dam  In  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  Is  baeeless  and  uitreal- 
isUc," 

Herbert  P.  Smart,  Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh: 
"15.  Conservationists  opposed  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  dam  say  there  is  a  princi- 
ple involved.  Yet  actually  the  only  principle 
Involved  U  one  of  the  integrity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people,  including  conserva- 
tionists. In  keeping  promises  and  assurances, 
and  abiding  by  conditions  Incident  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Dinosaur  National  Mon- 
ument. The  question  of  the  Inviolability  of 
a  national  monument  Is  not  at  Issue  here. 
The  question  of  the  Inviolability  of  promises 
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Incident  to  the  ealAr^ment  of  the  boond- 
aries  Is  involved.  The  Integrity  of  oiu  na- 
tional park  system  is  predicated  upon  good 
taitti,  and  conservationists  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  inviolability  of  ovir  national  park 
system  should  be  the  first  to  recognise  and. 
in  good  faith,  insist  upon  compliance  with 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Dinosaur 
Monument  boundaries  were  extended,  zuune- 
ly.  subject  to  power  and  reclamation  with- 
drawals. 

"To  many  of  us  who  have  been  a  part  of 
the  conservation  movement  In  the  West,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  motives  of 
conservationists  opposing  a  project  which 
will  result  in  such  a  material  gain  to  conser- 
vation objectives  and  principles.  In  the  best 
tradition  of  Otfford  Pinchot.  the  passage  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  will  mean 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  for 
tbe  longest  period  of  time." 

Angus  McDonald.  legislative  asslsUnt.  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union:  10.  Sites  other 
than  those  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  have  been  suggested  because  It 
was  contended  that  the  building  of  a  dam 
at  the  Echo  Parte  site  would  be  an  invasion 
of  the  national  park  system  and  would  for- 
ever mar  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area. 
The  record  will  show  that  the  original  mon- 
ument created  by  President  Wilson  con- 
sisted of  80  acres  which  would  not  Include 
Echo  Park  and  when  President  Roosevelt 
expanded  the  monument  by  Executive  Order 
In  1938.  that  he  |K-ovided  that  expansion  of 
the  monument  should  not  bar  the  building 
of  power  projects.  In  other  words,  the  Echo 
Park  site  has  never  been  part  of  the  national 
park  system.  The  mere  fact  that  it  was 
called  a  park  did  not  make  it  a  national  park. 
It  is  also  contended  that  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  upper  Colorado  and 
the  Echo  Park  site  would  impair  it  as  a 
recreational  center  and  that  In  some  way  It 
would  dlsrtipt  the  Dlnoscur  Monument. 
Geography  indicates  that  the  bones  of  the 
dlnosaiu-s.  If  any.  would  not  be  disturbed 
because  the  dinosaur  graveyard  Is  down  the 
river  from  the  Echo  Park  site.  Impounding 
water  behind  the  Echo  Park  would  not  sub- 
merge a  single  dinosaur  bone.  On  the  con- 
trary the  proponents  of  the  project  tell  us 
that  the  creation  of  a  hu<ie  lake  behind  the 
Echo  Park  would  enhance  the  recreational 
opportunities  and  that  roads  would  be  built 
Into  the  area  so  that  many  more  thousands 
ol  people  could  enjoy  recreational  activities. 
whereas  at  the  present  time,  the  area  is  rela- 
tively inaccessible." 

Hon.  AxTHTTB  V.  Watkins.  a  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah:  "17.  This 
puts  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  It  Is  not 
a  national  monument  that  Is  being  In- 
vaded— It  Is  a  matter  of  some  misled  or  mis- 
informed conservationists  who  are  trying  to 
urge  that  Uncle  Sam  violate  his  Integrity 
and  treat  as  mere  scraps  of  paper  solemn 
reservations  In  the  public  Interest  In  the 
Dinosaur  Monument  area  that  precede  the 
limited  monument  proclamation  by  17  to 
34  years.  It  111-bebooves  honest  conserva- 
tionists to  take  such  an  untenable  position. 
because  we  who  love  our  parks  and  monu- 
ments should  strive  to  preserve  as  honorable 
and  legal  commitments  the  reservations  of 
public  lands  for  such  a  noble  and  worthy 
use  as  parks  and  monuments.  Therefore, 
how  can  we.  In  the  same  breath,  ask  that 
equally  binding  and  legal  reservations  for 
water  development,  be  Invaded,  especially 
when  the  monument  proclamation  Itself 
recognizes  and  exempts  from  the  Dinosaur 
Monument  land  reaervatlon  these  previous 
withdrawals  for  water  reaourc«  develop- 
ment?" 

•srxaKNcx  oioxx  to  qvotxd  statkmzmts 
Colorado  River  storage  project:  Bearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tive*. 84  th  Congress.  Ist  session  on  H.  R.  270. 


H.  ^  aSSe.  H.  R.  3383,  H  R  3384.  and  H  R. 
4488  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  partici- 
pating projecu.  and  for  other  purpoees. 
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Now,  true  or  false,  vrhat  I  say  about 
Echo  Park  still  being  in  the  bill.  If  you 
do  not  put  It  in  they  are  going  to  have 
to  come  back  and  ask  for  it  later.  The 
project  is  not  going  to  be  financially 
feasible  without  it,  so  if  the  project  is 
not  financially  fea.sible  without  Echo  it 
certainly  must  still  be  in  it.  sooner  or 
later,  so  the  issue  is  actually  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  now, 
whether  we  Lke  it  or  not. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  in  that  regard 
by  quoting  the  same  newspaper  that 
wrote  the  editorial  about  me.  Last  year 
wh?n  the  Echo  Park  Dam  wa.s  taken  out 
of  the  project  by  the  House  they  said: 

It  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  upper  basin 
States'  strategy  to  delete  the  Echo  Park  Dam 
in  the  House  bill  on  the  hope  It  will  be  re- 
stored. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  restored  by  the 
other  body,  durin<»  conference  this  year, 
if  we  pass  the  bill,  but  I  do  believe  it  will 
be  restored  as  time  goes  on  and  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  the  project  cannot 
work  without  it. 

I  want  you  now  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  Is  true  or  false;  I  have  said 
that  the  assistance  to  the  Navahos  in  the 
bill  is  negligible.  I  think  that  even  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Miller] 
will  agree  with  me  on  that,  because  he 
said  that  was  true  when  the  bill  waa 
being  discussed  by  the  Republican  policy 
committee.  The  bill  would  only  build 
a  Navaho  dam  and  reservoir.  It  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  concrete 
in  the  middle  of  a  river,  and  when  built 
It  would  be  an  item  to  point  out  and  say, 
"Now.  give  us  the  money  to  do  the  resi 
of  the  job." 

What  is  the  rest  of  the  job?  The  rest 
of  the  job  Is  to  build  the  project  down  to 
the  Navaho  Indians,  which  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  admitted  would 
cost  $200,000  each  for  1,100  Indian  farms. 

The  assistance  to  Navaho  Indians  in 
the  bill  is  negligible;  cost  of  project's 
benefits  is  $200,000  for  each  and  every 
Navaho  farm:  the  assistance  to  the 
Navaho  Indians  in  the  bill  would  be  neg- 
ligible without  the  addition  of  the  co&tlj 
Navaho  reclamation  projecL 


The  bill  would  authorize  the  Navaho 
Dam  and  Reservoir  only  and  this  does 
not  Irrigate  any  Navaho  lands.  The 
water  stored  in  the  reservoir  could  not  be 
used  for  irrigation  of  Indian  lands  unless 
and  until  canals  and  other  facilities  of 
an  additional  reclamation  project  are 
authorized  and  built.  Involving  a  con- 
struction cost  of  $175  million  or  more. 

According  to  testimony  presented  at 
the  hearings,  the  Indian  Bureau  con- 
templates that  the  additional  reclama- 
tion project  would  provide  for  1.100 
Navaho  Indian  family  farms.  The  cost 
per  family  farm  would  be  about  $200,000. 
Indian  Bureau  witnes.ses  estimate  the 
grass  income  per  family  farm  would  be 
$5,000  a  year.  In  comparison,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  $200,000  of  capital  pro- 
posed to  be  expended  per  family  farm 
would,  if  Invested  at  5  percent  interest, 
yield  an  Income  of  twice  the  estimated 
gross  farm  income. 

In  view  of  these  factr.  consideration 
might  well  be  given  to  some  different 
program  for  use  of  Federal  funds  to  re- 
habilitate the  Navaho  Indians  that  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  them  and  more 
practicable  and  effective  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Federal  Government  than 
the  costly  irrigation  project  as  projwsed. 
In  this  connection,  the  record  indicates 
that  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Navaho 
Indians  either  want  to  farm  irrigated 
lands,  or  would  succeed  as  Irrigation 
farmers. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IIOSMER.    I  will  not  yield. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  A  point  of  order. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  The  gentleman  U 
taking  this  time  as  a  subterfuge  to  dis- 
cuss the  bill.  When  he  asked  us  to  de- 
termine whether  something  was  true  or 
false  I  asked  him  to  yield  so  I  could  show 
him  it  was  false,  and  he  declined  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  feels  that  the  gentleman  has  for 
the  last  few  minutes  been  proceeding  in 
order.  The  gentleman  is  recognized  to 
proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  HOSMER.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

I  want  to  return  now  to  a  matter  that 
I  asked  you  to  determine  in  your  own 
minds  whether  my  statement  is  true  or 
false,  and  that  was  the  statement  that 
I  made  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
would  take  away  water  to  which  Cali- 
fornia has  existing  richts  by  contract, 
by  compact,  and  by  appropriation.  True 
or  false? 

A  football  field  Is  slightly  more  than 
an  acre  of  ground.  Cover  it  a  foot  deep 
with  water  and  you  would  have  about  an 
acre-foot  of  water.  Cover  It  with  a 
tower  of  water  11,000  miles  high,  and 
you  have  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  water 
parched  southern  California  will  lose  if 
the  upper  Colorado  Basin  storage  proj- 
ect is  built  as  now  planned. 

Imagine  a  canal  wide  enough  and  deep 
enouRh  to  float  the  world's  biggest  ship, 
the  Navy's  new  aircraft  carrier  Forrestal. 
Imagine  that  canal  stretching  from  New 
York  City  to  Los  Angeles.  During  Just 
one  year,  enough  of  the  Colorado  River's 
water  to  fill  it  could  be  stopped  from 
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flowing  downstream  at  the  project's  gi- 
gantic Glen  Canyon  Dam. 

That  is  water  that  could  not  be  used 
by  southern  California,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada  because  it  would  be  withheld  up- 
stream in  violation  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact  and  never  reach  them. 

All  this  is  true  because  the  overall 
multi-billion-dollar  project  is  designed 
to  put  approximately  48  million  acre-feet 
of  water  in  storage  liehind  dams  in  Colo- 
rado. Utah.  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico. 
Another  10  million  acre-feet  of  water 
would  be  dissipated  into  thin  air  by 
evaporation  during  storase. 

In  all.  58  million  acre-feet  of  water 
would  not  flow  down  the  Colorado  River 
from  the  upper-basin  States  of  Wyoming, 
Utah.  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado  to  the 
lower-basin  States  of  Anzona.  Nevada, 
and  Cahfornia. 

Yet  so  vital  is  this  water  in  the  lower 
ba^in  that  even  today  arid  Arizona  and 
California  are  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  litigatini;  their  rights 
to  it. 

California  agrees  that  the  upper  basin 
is  enlitlcd  to  use  .some  of  that  58  million 
acre-feet,  but  contends  that  her  share  of 
it  must  be  left  flowing  down  to  the  lower 
basin  under  provisions  of  a  solemn  con- 
tract entered  into  by  these  7  folates 
in  1922  known  as  the  Colorado  River 
comt}act. 

California's  ba.sic  position  is  that  she 
conforms  to  the  compact  and  must  iiisist 
tliat  the  States  of  the  upper  basin  and 
the  Pedeial  Govtrnmeiit  do  likewi.se  in 
the  planning  and  admin^t ration  of  the 
storage  pioject.  Calilornia  thiis  is  fight- 
ing only  to  preseive  rights  to  water  she' 
alieady  has  and  not  for  any  new  and 
additional  water  rights. 

Relying  on  these  existing  rishts,  Cali- 
fornia carefully  iiivcsted  t>etwren  one- 
half  and  three-quarter  tiUion  dollars  cf 
local  money,  net  Federal  mcncy,  for 
water  projects  calculated  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  her  share  of  the  Colorado 
River.  Thereby,  southern  California 
was  tranEfcimcd  from  a  semidesert  into 
an  oasis  constituting  one  of  the  Nation's 
key  economic  and  agricultural  regions, 
supporting  millions  who  migrated  to  her 
borders  from  less  h^^pitablc  climates. 

As  southern  California  continues  to 
grow,  her  need  for  water  becomes 
greater,  not  less.  Should  the  bleak  day 
ever  come  when  her  Colorado  River 
water  supply  is  cut  off,  on  that  day  the 
jobs  of  the  million.s  she  supports  will 
vanish  and  the  value  of  everything  they 
own  that  cannot  be  transported  to  an- 
other part  of  the  country  will  be  lost 
completely  and  forever. 

That  is  why  Califomians  in  Congress 
arc  flshting  so  hard  to  prevent  spending 
billions  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  build  the  upper  Colorado  project  in 
such  a  manner  as  merely  to  transport  the 
oasis  of  southern  California  to  Wyoming, 
Colorado.  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  In 
the  process,  financial  ruin  would  be  im- 
posed on  almost  6  million  southern  Cali- 
fomians. These  States  can  plan  their 
projects  without  this  disastrous  result 
and  California  demands  that  they  do  so. 
The  reason  they  have  failed  so  far  to 
do  it  is  clear.  To  find  a  common  ground 
for  agreement  amongst  themselves,  each 
of  the  upper-basin  States  had  to  accept 


every  project,  good.  bad.  or  indifferent, 
any  of  the  others  asked  for.  They  ended 
up  with  a  monstrosity  that  did  not  fit  the 
interpretations  and  meaning  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact.  Rather  than  re- 
cede, they  adopted  a  technique  of  twist- 
ing, straining,  and  distorting  the  com- 
pact in  an  attempt  to  stretch  it  over  the 
monstrous  package  to  which  they  have 
affixed  the  euphonious  label,  upper  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project. 

The  reason  they  have  adopted  this 
technique  is  not  so  clear.  To  under- 
stand it  requires  some  knowledge  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact  and  the  situ- 
ation that  produced  it. 

Early  in  this  century  southern  Cali- 
fornia already  had  begun  its  miraculous 
expansion  in  population,  agriculture,  and 
industry.  A  water  shortage  was  faced, 
and  Los  Angeles  began  reaching  up  into 
the  Ov.erLs  Valley  for  water  to  be  trans- 
ported through  an  aqueduct  over  100 
miles  long.  Even  then,  men  of  vision 
foresaw  water  needs  beyond  these  sa- 
tiable from  the  Owens  Valley  and  began 
talk  of  more  ambitious  plans.  Plans 
which  one  day  would  result  in  such  great 
worlw  as  Hoover  Dam,  Davis  and  Parker 
Dams,  the  Ail-American  Canal,  and  the 
metropolitan  water  district's  vast  Colo- 
rado River  aqueduct,  with  its  extensions 
reaching  even  as  far  as  San  Diego. 

Meanwhile,  the  upper-basin  States 
were  expeiiencing  little  growth  or  prog- 
i-ess.  A  Supreme  Court  decision  had  laid 
down  a  rule  of  law  respecting  use  of  river 
waters  which  said  that  whoever  first 
begins  using  them  obtains  a  right  to 
continued  use  that  cannot  be  taken  away 
by  someone  who  later  wants  to  use  the 
.same  water.  The  upper  States  foresaw 
burgeoning  southern  California  acquir- 
ing first  rights  to  almost  all  the  river's 
water  befoie  they  were  able  to  appro- 
priate uses  themselves. 

In  this  circumstance,  according  to  the 
language  of  Delph  Carpenter,  Colorado's 
negotiator  of  the  compact: 

The  upper  Slates  had  but  one  alternative, 
that  of  using  every  means  to  retard  develop- 
ment in  the  lower  States  until  the  uses 
Within  the  upper  States  have  reached  their 
maximum. 

And  that  exactly  Is  what  they  did. 
The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  au- 
thorizing Hoover  Dam  was  stalled  in 
Congress  for  almost  10  years  by  the  ob- 
structive tactics  of  upper  basin  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  It  was  passed  only 
after  tribute  had  been  extracted  from 
California  and  the  lower  basin  in  the 
following  manner: 

First,  imposing  the  Colorado  River 
compact  which  removed  at  least  IVz 
million  acre-feet  of  water  from  appro- 
priation by  them;  and 

Second,  requiring  the  California  Leg- 
islature to  pass  a  law  further  limiting 
the  amount  of  water  to  which  the  State 
could  acquire  first  rights. 

The  net  effect  was  to  place  on  Cali- 
fornia a  limit  of  slightly  less  than  S'/a 
million  acre-feet  of  water  per  year  that 
she  could  use.  Thus  limited,  the  State 
had  to  jettison  many  desirable  projects. 
Nevertheless.  California  went  to  work 
and  tailored  her  developments  on  the 
river  strictly  to  the  limitations  and  to 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact.    Even  with  only  a  por- 


tion of  the  great  dreamed  of  projects  • 
built,  no  place  in  time  or  history  has 
experienced  developments  of  water  re- 
sources comparable  in  scop>e  and  mag- 
nificence to  those  of  southern  California. 
It  is  the  water  rights  which  underlie 
those  developments  that  Californians 
seek  to  protect  when  they  oppose  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
charge  that  it  tramples  these  rights. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  ask  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  For  the  purpose  of 
restating  the  position  which  the  gentle- 
man says  the  Governor  of  Colorado  took. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  I  decline  to  yield  at 
this  time.  If  I  have  a  little  time  later 
on.  I  will  yield. 

The  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  now  before  Congress  seeks  the 
construction  of  11  irrigation  projects  in 
the  so-called  upper  basin  States  of  Wy- 
oming, Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado. 
These  would  irrigate  about  200  square 
miles  of  new  land  and  supply  supple- 
mental water  to  about  400  square 
miles  of  land  irrigated  inadequately  at 
present.  They  are  known  as  participat- 
ing projects. 

Placed  in  the  best  light,  according  to 
Government  experts,  they  would  cost 
about  $300  million,  and  that  amount 
would  be  repaid  to  the  United  Siates 
without  interest  over  a  50-year  period. 

The  participating  projects  would  use 
an  estimated  400,000  acre  feet  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  a  year  for  irrigation, 
domestic  and  industrial  purposes.  This 
amount  is  well  within  what  the  upper 
basin  is  entitled  to  use  and  California 
cannot  object  on  that  score. 

There  is,  however,  a  "but"  to  the  pro- 
posal and  it  is  a  big  one.  It  is  that  reve- 
nues from  the  sale  of  water  from  the  11 
participating  projects  during  the.  50 
years  would  bring  in  only  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  money  needed  to  repay  the 
Government  for  its  investment. 

As  a  consequence  the  proponents  of  the 
projects  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  revenue  to  pay  the  re- 
maining 85  percent  of  the  price  tag  with- 
in the  time  limit.  They  seized  on  the 
idea  of  building  vast  power  dams  and 
utilizing  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
power  for  this  purpose.  In  the  proposals 
before  Congress,  these  are  called  storage 
projects  to  obscure  their  true  cash  reg- 
ister nature. 

As  a  starter  two  power  projects  are 
proposed — one  at  Glen  Canyon  and  one 
at  Fleming;  another,  conditionally  at 
Curecanti.  Other  power  projects  would 
follow  later. 

The  Glen  Canyon  and  other  power 
projects  are  tmrelated  in  any  way  to  the 
11  participating  projects,  except  as  cash 
registers.  The  latter  could  function  to 
supply  water  entirely  without  them.  Yet 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  spend  about 
$500  million  additional  for  the  power  fea- 
tures for  the  sole  pui-pose  of  paying  the 
$300  million  participating  projects'  cost. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  alert  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation,  concerned  over 
the  Federal  debt  and  high  taxes,  have 
voiced  opposition  to  the  scheme.  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  would  be  better  off  if  Con- 
gress makes  an  outright  gift  of  the  11 
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participating  projects  to  the  upper  basin 
States  and  forgets  the  power  features 
completely. 

It  is  with  these  power  features  that 
Califomians  have  also  a  special  con- 
cern. They  would  hold  back,  for  power 
use,  most  of  the  48  million  acre-feet 
of  water  to  be  stored  by  the  project.  In 
the  storage  process,  another  10  million 
acre-feet  of  water  would  disappear  by 
evaporation.  Thereafter,  they  would 
evaporate  another  600.000  acre-feet  of 
water  per  year,  enough  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  city  of  3  million  people.  The 
magnitude  of  the  evaporation  is  appar- 
ent when  compared  with  the  400.000 
acre-feet  figure  that  is  to  be  put  to  bene- 
ficial use  by  all  11  participating  projects. 

That  is  mostly  water  that  thirsty 
southern  Califomians  claim  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  flow  downstream  to  their 
State  and  which  cannot  legally  be  with- 
held from  them  because  of  their  prior 
right  to  it  established  by  contract,  ap- 
propriation, and  the  Colorado  River 
compact. 

The  Colorado  River  compact  was  ne- 
gotiated at  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex..  in  1922 
by  the  seven  States  bordering  on  the 
river.  It  is  a  contract  between  these 
States  and  authority  for  such  interstate 
agreements  is  found  in  the  United  States 
Con-stitution.  Herbert  Hoover,  then 
winding  up  his  affairs  as  World  War  I 
Food  Administrator  for  starving  Europe, 
acted  as  chairman  during  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  compact  did  not  attempt  to  di- 
vide up  water  in  the  river  as  such,  nor 
did  it  make  any  specific  allocations  of 
water  as  such  to  the  States  involved. 
Rather,  it  proceeded  by  regarding  the 
xiver  as  consisting  of  three  parts: 

First,  the  upper  basin :  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  Utah; 

Second,  the  lower  basin:  California, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada:  and 

Third,  that  part  of^the  River  which 
crosses  the  international  boundary  and 
flows  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  upper 
and  lower  basins  was  fixed  at  a  point 
called  Lee  Perry  in  northernmost  Ari- 
zona, near  the  Utah  border. 

Thereupon  the  negotiators  proceeded 
to  apportion  beneficial  consumptive  use 
of  the  river's  waters  between  the  basins. 
The  compact  nowhere  defines  "benefi- 
cial consumptive  use."  and  its  meaning 
Is  one  of  the  issues  in  the  pending  Su- 
preme Court  suit  by  Arizona  against 
California.  In  general,  it  amounts  to 
use  of  water  for  irrigation,  industrial,  or 
domestic  purposes. 

That  kind  of  use  of  water  In  the 
amount  of  7*2  million  acre-feet  yearly 
was  apportioned  to  each  basin  by  the 
compact's  article  III  (a> .  This  totals  15 
million  acre-feet,  and  since  that  was  not 
all  the  water  the  negotiators  believed 
available,  by  article  III  t  b )  they  permit- 
ted the  lower  basin  to  make  use  of  an 
additional  1  million  acre-feet  of  surplus 
water. 

Having  no  authority  to  cut  Mexico  out 
of  water  to  which  she  might  legally  be 
entitled,  they  wrote  article  III  (c)  say- 
ing Mexico  was  to  have  whatever  might 
be  determined  by  a  later  treaty.  This, 
again,  was  to  come  out  of  surplus,  but  if 
need  be.  equally  out  of  each  basin's  III 


^a>  apportionment.  A  subsequent  treaty 
fixed  Mexico's  entitlement  at  1^2  million 
acre-feet  a  year. 

At  this  point  the  negotiators  had  dis- 
posed of  17 '2  million  acre-feet  of  water 
a  year,  but  they  thought  there  was  even 
more  in  the  river  so  in  article  III  (f )  they 
set  up  machinery  for  *a  further  equi- 
table apportionment"  of  remaining  wa- 
ter at  a  later  date.  Subsequent  experi- 
ence with  the  river  has  shown  nov  only 
that  this  additional  water  is  nonexistent, 
but  also  that  part  of  the  apportioned 
water  likewise  is  nonexistent.  The  river. 
in  fact,  averages  a  critical  deficiency  of 
almost  2  >  2  million  acre-feet  a  year. 

Unless  she  desires  to  enter  into  a  one- 
party  suicide  pact  California  must  resist 
to  the  utmost  the  upper  basin's  bold  at- 
tempt, by  means  of  the  upper  Colorado 
Basin  storage  project  as  now  planned,  to 
charge  almost  all  this  deficiency  against 
California's  preexisting  water  rights. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  only  one  of  many 
ingenious  ways  in  which  the  attempted 
invasion  of  California's  water  rights  is 
bein?  conducted.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  other  provisions  in  the  compact  on 
which  upper  basin  proponents  are  plac- 
ing weird  interpretations  trying  to  deny 
California  and  the  lower  basin  even  more 
water.  Illustrative  is  the  dispute  involv- 
inR  article  III  (d> . 

Since  the  flow  of  the  river  varies  widely 
from  year  to  year,  loner  basin  negotia- 
tor insisted  on  guaranties  preventing 
the  upper  basin  from  manipulating  its 
uses  between  wet  and  dry  years  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  lower  basin.  This 
turned  up  as  article  HI  (d>  prohibiting 
the  upper  basin  from  depleting  the 
amount  of  water  flowing  past  Lee  Ferry 
below  a  total  of  75  million  acre-feet  in 
any  period  of  10  consecutive  years. 

In  their  desperate  water  grab,  project 
proponents  now  contend  this  proviso, 
rather  than  amounting  to  a  minimum 
guaranty  to  the  lower  basin,  amounts  to 
the  maximum  amount  of  water  they  are 
required  to  turn  down  the  river.  They 
say  they  can  keep  everything  in  excess, 
storing  it  for  power  purposes  or  making 
any  other  use  or  nonuse  they  desire. 

They  persist  in  this  contention  even  in 
the  face  of  an  interpretation  of  the  com- 
pact made  by  Herbert  Hoover  at  the  time 
it  was  negotiated  in  his  words  as  follows: 

The  compact  provides  that  no  water  is  to 
be  withheld  above  what  cannot  be  used  for 
purposes  of  agriculture.  The  lower  basin 
will  therefore  receive  the  entire  ITow  of  the 
river,  less  only  the  amount  consumptively 
used  In  the  upper  States  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

In  the  pcust,  California  has  not  opposed 
upper  basin  developments.  Many  proj- 
ects in  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado  have  passed  Congress  with- 
out an  objection  from  the  Golden  State. 
But  when  schemes  are  proposed  such  as 
this  that  cut  deeply  into  the  vital  water 
supply,  like  a  man  attacked  in  his  own 
home.  Califomians  must  command  their 
every  means  and  skill  for  self-preserva- 
tion. 

That  the  proposed  upper  Colorado 
Basin  storage  project  would  euchre  Cali- 
fornia out  of  vast  quantities  of  Colorado 
River  water  to  which  she  is  legally  en- 
titled should  be  well  known  and  under- 
stood. 


An  additional  specific  objection  to 
the  project  must  not  k)c  ignored  by  Con- 
gress: 

It  threatens  seriously  to  impair  the 
quahty  of  water,  if  any,  southern  Cali- 
fornia might  receive  from  the  river  after 
project  construction. 

No  one  contends  the  quality  of  the 
water  even  now  received  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  approaches  excellence.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  puri- 
fying devices  to  remove  hardening  alka- 
lies and  salts  before  use  in  homes  and 
factories.  Yet  witnesses  for  the  Bureau 
of  R-eclamation  have  told  Congress  they 
neither  concern  themselves  with  water 
quality  nor  recognize  any  responsibility 
whatever  to  operate  the  proposed  project 
with  regard  to  this  vital  subject. 

Only  after  searching  cross-examina- 
tion would  they  admit  that  their  files 
contained  no  more  than  the  most  sketchy 
information  on  the  subject.  Based  on  it 
they  reluctantly  confessed  even  the  ini- 
tial features  of  the  overall  project  would 
rai.se  these  impurities  by  a  thumping  12 
F>ercent  when  the  water  reaches  Califor- 
nia. 

That  figure  would  jump  to  54  percent 
if  additional  projects  now  in  the  plan- 
ning stage  are  added  to  those  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  reasons  why  southern  California's 
water  quality  would  suffer  are  simple: 
T\rsX.  water  returning  to  the  river  after 
new  upstream  irrigation  uses  would  con- 
tain added  impurities  dissolved  from 
the  soil.  Second,  pure  upstream  water 
diverted  in  large  amounts  through 
mountains  and  out  of  the  river  system 
forever  would  not  be  available  to  dilute 
concentrated  impurities  further  down- 
stream. Third,  water  withheld  in  up- 
stream storage  reservoirs  would  likewise 
be  for  dilution  purposes. 

Competent  engineers  estimate  1.2  tons 
of  alkali  and  salt  would  be  added  to 
every  acre-foot  of  water  available  for 
us?  in  southern  California. 

Irrigators  use  at  least  3  acre-feet  of 
water  per  acre  in  a  year  to  grow  their 
crops.  That  would  deposit  3.6  tons  a 
year  of  such  impurities  on  every  acre. 
Just  how  long  soil  could  continue  grow- 
ing crops  in  face  of  this  is  speculative. 

The  effect  would  be  similpr  in  home 
and  industrial  water  systems,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  already  irritated  diges- 
tive tracts  of  almost  6  million  southern 
Califomians. 

At  the  same  time,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing life  of  the  power  contracts  at  Hoover 
Dam— until  1987— the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  and  thus  the  United  States  tax- 
payers, would  lose  a  total  of  $187  million 
in  revenue  from  power  not  sold  because 
there  was  no  water  to  generate  it. 

This  $187  million  loss  to  taxpayers 
illustrates  that  there  are  substantial 
reasons  not  to  build  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project  in  addition  to 
those  local  to  California.  These  rea- 
sons, shared  by  the  citizens  of  all  the  48 
States,  are  varied  and  compelling. 

Many  people  throughout  the  country 
find  the  project  objectionable  because 
Echo  Park,  one  of  the  major  power  fea-  ' 
tures  of  the  overall  development,  lies  in 
the  boundaries  of  Dinosaur  National 
Monument.  They  point  out  that  a  prec- 
edent would  be  set  for  the  invasion  of 
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any  and  all  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments by  un.sightly  power  facilities  in 
disregard  of  the  trust  imposed  on  each 
generation  of  Americans  to  preserve 
these  public  shrines  unviolated  for  future 
generations. 

Naturalists  also  point  to  the  possible 
destruction  of,  or  at  least  damage  to, 
Utah's  famed  Rainbow  Natural  Bridge 
during  construction  and  operations  at 
the  Glen  Canyon  power  site. 

In  their  turn,  taxpayers  groups  and 
economists  attack  the  project's  effect  on 
Federal  finances  from  .several  fronts. 

Raymond  Moley,  one  of  ex-Pre.'ldent 
Roo.'evelt's  brain  trust,  has  stated  that 
by  the  time  compound  interest  for  50 
to  100  years  is  paid  on  the  $1  billion  the 
United  States  must  borrow  to  construct 
the  project,  costs  will  run  to  not  less 
than  $4  billion.  Even  simple  interest  at 
2'2  percent  amounts  in  10  years  to  25 
percent  of  the  money  borrowed;  in  40 
years  to  100  percent:  and  In  80  years  to 
200  percent. 

Moley's  figures  indicate  the  total  cost 
would  amount  to  more  than  $5,000  per 
irrigated  acre.  So  poor  is  most  of  the 
land,  located  as  it  is  at  high  elevations 
where  growing  reasons  are  short,  that 
even  after  irrigation  its  value  will  aver- 
ape  only  about  $150  an  acre. 

In  all.  about  600  square  miles  would  be 
Irrigated  to  produce  surplus  crops  in- 
volving further  lo';ses  to  taxpayers  when 
purchased  under  price-support  pro- 
grams. Even  if  needed,  certainly  there 
lies  somewhere  within  the  borders  of  the 
entire  United  States  another  600  square 
miles  of  land  that  could  be  brought 
under  cultivation  at  a  cost  significantly 
less  than  $4  billion. 

Pi'oject  proponents  point  out  that  the 
Governmrnt  can  expect  to  recoup  part 
of  its  outlay  by  selling  electricity  from 
power  features.  However,  their  calcula- 
tions are  based  on  sellins  power  for  6 
mills  per  kilcv.att  hour  for  the  next  75 
or  more  years.  This  anticipation  Is 
y  utterly  unrealistic  because  production 
cost  of  electricity  from  b3th  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  fuels  Is  plummitlng. 
Wilh  these  costs  at  far  below  6  mills  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  the  net  effect  wiH 
be  to  leave  the  project's  vast  hydroelec- 
tric facility  on  the  backs  of  Federal  tax- 
payers as  the  most  monumental  white 
elephant  in  history. 

There  is  a  further  fundamental  con- 
cern pointed  to  by  economists  which 
must  be  faced  both  by  the  Nation  and 
the  people  living  in  the  upper  basin  who 
are  even  more  directly  involved.  It  is 
that  the  rec:ion  is  un'Delievably  rich  in 
natural  resources:  coal.  oil.  natural  gas. 
oil  shale,  uranium,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  phos- 
phate, and  many  other  minerals. 

The  resources  utilized  toward  develop- 
ment of  an  unlimited  induotrial  econ- 
omy, not  a  limited  farm  economy,  are 
the  real  keys  to  the  area's  future  and  to 
its  full  contribution  to  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Water  resources  in  the  area  are  of 
measurable  quantity  and  their  potential 
benefits  in  an  agricultural  economy  not 
great.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits 
which  they  can  bring  in  a  program  of 
industrial  expansion  are  immeasurable. 


Should  not  this  region,  and  must  not 
the  Nation,  insist  that  the  course  of 
development  be  pursued  which  is  to  the 
greatest  good  of  all? 

It  is  clear  that  Califomians  must  op- 
pose the  upper  basin  storage  project  to 
protect  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
Colorado  River  water  supply  and  to  pro- 
tect an  important  source  of  their  elec- 
tric power. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  all  other  Amer- 
icans should  join  in  this  opposition  for 
protection  of  the  Nation's  finances  and 
in  pursuance  of  a  sound  national  policy 
to  develop  each  pdrt  of  our  homeland  to 
its  own,  and  to  the  country's  highest 
good. 

The  whole  upper  Colorado  project 
must  be  revamped  to  the  end  that  it  ulti- 
mately will  produce  results  instead  of 
merely  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  extend  in  my  re- 
marks additional  material  and  try,  as  I 
was  not  able  to  do  today,  to  place  these 
remarks  in  a  more  orderly  fashion,  but 
in  stating  them  and  in  reading  them  I 
will  say  what  I  have  said,  and  I  will  say 
why  I  have  said  what  I  have  said,  and 
I  will  leave  it  up  to  you  as  to  whether 
0iy  statements  are  true  or  false. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  The  gen- 
tleman has  not  had  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  I  am  rather  prone 
to  object  to  his  extending  his  remarks 
unless  he  has  already  obtained  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  have  already  ob- 
tained that  permission. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  This  is 
material  he  desires  to  place  in  tlie  Record 
that  has  not  been  spoken  in  his  presen- 
tation of  the  question  of  personal  priv- 
ilege explaining  the  position  he  has 
taken.  It  would  seem  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  ounht  to  have  the  right 
to  know  something  about  the  extent  of 
It. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell 
the  gentleman  what  I  am  going  to  put  in 
by  way  of  extension.  The  only  reason 
I  am  not  talking  about  it  now,  of  course, 
is  that  my  time  has  almost  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Does  it 
represent  the  pile  of  papers  the  gentle- 
man has  before  him  on  the  desk? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  will  include  many  of 
the  things  in  these  papers  before  me. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Has  it  al- 
ready been  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  KOSMER.  No;  if  tlie  gentleman 
will  permit  I  will  tell  him  what  some  of 
this  material  I  have  here  is,  or  so  much 
as  time  allows. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would. 

Mr.  HOSMER.    I  am  going  to  put  in 
further  material  as  to  the  costliness  of 
\  this  project,  material  further  substan- 
tiating the  statement  I  have  made  in  that 
regard. 

I  am  going  to  put  in  substantiating 
material  showing  that  the  cost  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  backstopped  by  the  state- 
ment in  the  appropriation  authorization 
in  the  bill  of  only  $760  milLoa  is  mis- 
leading. 

I  am  going  to  put  in  a  table  showing 
the  distribution  of  costs  amcngft  the 


48  States,  and  also  as  to  the  true  cost  of 
the  tremendous  interest  that  will  have  to 
be  paid. 

I  am  going  to  extend  and  show  why  I 
have  said  that  the  huge  hidden  subsidy 
to  these  four  States  is  unwarranted  and 
unconscionable. 

I  am  going  to  put  in  additional  ma- 
terial to  prove  my  allegation  that  the 
project  is  not  self-liquidating  as  claimed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Recl:.mation. 

I  am  going  to  put  in  additional  ma- 
terial to  backstop  my  allegation  that 
the  financial  scheme  of  the  project  is 
wholly  unsound,  that  the  project  pay- 
ment provisions  are  um-ealistic,  uneco- 
nomical, and  unfeasible. 

I  am  going  to  extend  additional  ma- 
terial with  respect  to  the  impossibility 
of  selling  power  at  6  mills  for  the  next 
100  years. 

I  am  going  to  put  in  additional  ma- 
terial to  show  why  I  mnke  the  statement 
that  the  dams  are  nothing  but  subsi- 
dized irrigation  projects  and  are  not  for 
power. 

I  am  going  to  put  in  a  rather  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  statement  that  low-cost 
nuclear  electric  power  development  po- 
tentialities have  been  disregarded  and 
neglected  in  connection  with  this  piece 
of  legislation;  and  in  that  connection  I 
am  going  to  quote  W.  Kenneth  Davis, 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Reactor 
Development  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  who  in  the 
presentation  to  the  United  Nation,  10th 
anniversary  celebration  m  San  Fran- 
cisco last  June  stated  that  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  considering  this  ques- 
tion is  that  we  have  a  changed  situation 
in  the  matter  of  power  development; 
that  any  answer  which  may  be  given  to- 
day will  almost  surely  be  changed  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  pro-^'re^s  that  is  beins 
made  in  this  new  field.  This  is  Mr. 
Davis'  statement: 
Ex-«i\CT  From  Rf.marks  PnEPARW)  bt  W.  1CRI» 

NETH  DAVn.  DiRECTOB.  DiVIBlOH  OF  RTACTOR 
DEVLLOrMKNTS,       UNITKD       STATES       ATOMTO 

Energy  Commission,  fob  PRrneNTATioM  at 
THE    United    Nations    10th    ANNivt.a>AKr 

COMMEVORATIVE    WEKK    ACTIVITIES    fiTMPO- 
STUM   ON   ATOMI(r^PK.«.Cr-t-HoniZON   OT'  HOTK. 

June  24,  1955.  San  Francisco,  Camf. 

Where  do  we  rtand  todry  m  the  technlcul 
development  of  nuclear  jjowcr  fur  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  or  for  other  power  un.  ? 

A  moct  important  point  tn  coiratderlni; 
this  question  i«  the  rapid  ohtinge  uf  tli*  rit* 
uatlon  with  time.  An  answer  wlilch  cap  b« 
given  today  will  almo»t  8ur«sly  b*  out  ol  Uul# 
a  year  or  two  from  now  because  of  tiic  rap;d 
progress. 

Mr.  FSPNANDEZ.    Mr.  Speaker-' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^-mpore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  frosa 
New  Mexico  rise? 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  gen- 
tleman now  clearly  shows  that  he  is  pro- 
posing to  put  in  the  RtcoRD  not  mati.er 
on  the  question  of  personal  privilese. 
but  merely  del>ate  en  this  bill,  and  that 
he  is  taking  advantage  of  the  commit- 
tee by  subterfuge. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  is  answering 
a  Q'jestion  propounded  by  th»  gentlemm 
from  Nebraska.  Whether  or  not  he  puu 
it  in  ts  a  matter  for  the  'EcKise  tto  deter- 
mioe.   His  hann^  already  oacaittiffd  son- 
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sent  to  his  request  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
gentleman  as  a  Member  to  consider. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  will  state  it. 
Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  The  gentleman's 
request  was  to  extend  his  remarks  deal- 
ing with  the  substance  of  his  discussion 
of  the  question  of  personal  privilege. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is  now 
offering  to  put  in  the  Record  things  that 
are  entirely  not  in  order  but  which  con- 
stitute debate  on  the  bill.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  has  already  obtained  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
Chair  assumes  the  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  trespass  upon  the  juderment  or 
the  conscience  of  any  other  Member. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
••aid  the  project  would  forever  tie  the 
future  of  the  intermountain  West  to  a 
horse-and-buggy  farm  economy  and 
forestall  development  of  its  rich  indus- 
trial potential.  True  or  false.  Here  are 
the  facts: 

The  region  in  which  the  project  would 
be  constructed  is  unbelievably  rich  in 
natural  resources.  These  are  the  meas- 
ures of  its  future  potential. 

The  water  resources  of  the  area  are  of 
measurable  quantity,  and  their  poten- 
tial benefits  to  agriculture  would  be 
small.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits 
which  these  limited  water  supplies  could 
bring  to  a  program  of  industrial  expan- 
sion are  immeasurable  and  of  unlimited 
value. 

Irrigation  is  a  very  uneconomic  user 
of  water.  The  value  of  crops  grown 
under  western  inigation  is  equal  to  about 
10  cents  for  each  1.000  gallons  of  water 
withdrawn.  The  value  of  manufactured 
products  amount  to  about  $5  for  each 
1,000  gallons  withdrawn. 

The  potential  thermal  power  resources 
of  the  project  area  are  beyond  compre- 
hension. In  the  heart  of  this  land,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  proposing  a 
horse-and-buggy  economy  that  would 
cripple  forever  opportunities  to  create  a 
profitable  and  unlimited  industrial  econ- 
omy. 

Steam  or  nuclear  plants  to  provide 
electrical  energy  in  these  States  could  be 
built  by  private  capital,  with  no  Fed- 
eral subsidy  involved.  They  would  cre- 
ate new  employment  in  the  coalfields 
and  in  the  industries  that  would  build 
to  take  advantage  of  the  available  pow- 
er. Thus  a  sound  stone  would  be  placed 
In  the  area's  economy  by  each  plant  and 
each  job  created,  and  the  plants,  the 
new  industries,  and  those  employed  by 
them,  would  pay  taxes  to  the  local.  State, 

and  Federal  Governments.        

Agricultural  development  will  serious- 
ly injure,  if  not  kill,  all  opportunities  to 
build  such  a  sound  economy  There  is 
only  so  much  water,  and  the  most  waste- 
ful way  to  use  it  would  be  by  subsidizing 
unneeded,  extravagant,  and  wasteful  ir- 
rigation projects.  The  hope  of  the  area 
lies  in  a  modern-age  industrial  program, 
not  a  surplus- ridden  farm  economy. 

I  have  said  the  benefit-cost  ratio  has 
been  distorted  contrary  to  reclamation 
law  In  an  attempt  to  justify  the  proj- 


ect's unsound  economics.    True  or  false? 
Here  are  the  facts: 

The  bill  would,  in  effect,  approve  the 
use  of  the  so-called  benefit-cost  ratio  for 
testing  the  economic  justification  of 
Irrigation  projects.  This  has  never  l)een 
authorized  by  law.  The  testimony 
shows  that,  as  now  practiced,  the  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  is  simply  a  device  used  in 
attempting  to  justify  projects,  which  are 
both  economically  and  financially  in- 
feasible;  first,  by  use  of  fictitious  and 
unrealistic  values  to  inflate  the  benefits; 
while,  second,  at  the  same  time  over- 
looking factors  of  cost  to  the  Nation 
which  would  result  from  the  project. 

Example  No.  1:  on  one  participating 
project — the  Hammond — the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  would  collect  from  the 
farmers  only  $2.02  per  acre  per  year, 
but  says  the  direct  benefits  are  $41  50  per 
acre  per  year,  or  2.000  percent  of  the 
amount  it  would  require  the  farmer  to 
pay.  This  contrast  in  benefits  and  re- 
payment ability  is  simply  not  believable. 
Any  formula  achieving  such  a  result 
obviously  needs  a  drastic  overhauling. 

Example  No.  2:  The  Government's 
revenues  from  firm  power  production  at 
Hoover.  Davis,  and  Parker  Dams  would 
be  decreased  as  much  as  25  percent  dur- 
ing the  time — which  may  be  as  long  as 
25  years — the  storage  dams  of  the  pro- 
posed project  are  filling.  This  loss  has 
been  ignored  by  the  Bureau. 

In  view  of  these  major  discrepancies, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
projects  named  In  the  bill  have  a  mar- 
ginal benefit-cost  ratio  under  the  Bu- 
reaus own  figures,  there  should  be  an 
independent  review  of  the  Bureau's  com- 
putations by  a  group  of  impartial  ex- 
pert economists.  On  the  Seedskadee 
project,  for  instance,  the  Bureau  had  to 
find  $633,500  of  indirect  benefits  and 
$313,100  of  public  benefits  to  add  to 
the  finding  of  $614,500  in  direct  bene- 
fits— all  items  over  a  100-year  period— 
to  arrive  at  a  final  ratio  of  only  1.46  to  1 
The  indirect  benefits  category  includes 
such  neoulous  factors  as  the  increase 
in  profits  of  all  business  enterprises  han- 
dling, processing,  and  marketing  prod- 
ucts from  the  project  and  profits  of  all 
enterprises  supplying  goods  and  services 
to  the  project  farmers,  while  the  public 
benefits  category  is  even  more  specula- 
tive, including  dollar  figures  for  Bureau 
guesses  as  to  the  increase  or  Improve- 
ment m  settlement  and  investment  op- 
portunities, community  facilities,  and 
ser\ices  and  stabilization  of  the  local 
and  regional  economy. 

The  only  true  criterion  of  economic 
justification  of  reclamation  is  reimburs- 
ability  which  has  been  the  required  basis 
of  findings  of  feasibihty  since  the  in- 
ception of  Federal  reclamation  in  1902 
It  shouI4  be  maintained  In  the  law  with- 
out change.  This  the  project  utterly 
fails  to  do. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  what  has 
been  said  about  this  cost-benefit  ratio  by 
Adm.  Ben  Moreell  as  follows: 
Extracts  Fiom  Speech  bt  Adm  Ben  Mo«nTL 

National   Watdi  Pouct   CoNrzxzMcx    Sr 

Louis.  1950  ^ 

A  third  area  of  divergence  covers  the 
requirements  and  criteria  for  determining 
economic  justincatlon  and  nnandal  feaai- 
bUUy   oX   projecu.   including   tbe  kioda   oX 


benefits  and  costs  to  be  considered.  Under 
present  law.  economic  criteria  are  few  and 
indefinitely  described.  There  are  nu  defini- 
tions of  "benefits"  and  the  Interpretation 
of  what  constitutes  "costs"  varies  fr  m 
agency  to  agency.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, for  example,  has  even  prescribed  a 
factor  to  apply  to  attendance  at  the  movies 
as  A  measure  of  project  t>eneflts.  Such 
painful  cfTorts  to  justify  projects  of  dubious 
worth  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  there 
has  developed  in  this  country  a  conviction 
that  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  tu 
promote  the  Interests  of  a  particular  ar'ea. 
or  of  a  particular  group.  Is  warranted  pro- 
vided It  can  t>e  shown  that  the  prrjbable 
resulting  benefits  to  that  area  or  groups  may 
exceed  the  out-of-pocket  cosu  which  are 
paid  for  by  the  general  taxpayers.  It  Is  al- 
most traditional  that  t>eneflts  are  overestl- 
inated  and  costs  underestimated.  The 
question  whether  this  Is  the  l)est  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  In  the  Interest  of  all 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  who  pay  the 
bill,  has  been  given  little  consideration. 

I  have  said  that  50  years  of  reclama- 
tion law,  precedent,  and  experience  are 
jettisoned  by  the  project.  True  or  false  .> 
Here  are  the  facts: 

Example  1:  Present  law  requires  re- 
payment within  40  years,  with  respect  ta 
power  and  municipal  water,  and  40  years 
plus  a  development  period  of  not  to 
exceed  10  years  with  respect  to  irrigation. 

Under  this  bill:  «a)  The  power  alloca- 
tion is  permitted  to  be  repaid  in  103 
years;  ib)  the  municipal  water  alloca- 
tion is  permitted  to  be  repaid  in  50  years 
from  the  date  of  completion  of  each  unit; 
<c»  the  irrigation  allocation  Is  permitted 
to  be  repaid  in  50  years  in  addition  to  any 
development  period  authorized  by  law. 
Thus,  the  repayment  period  for  power  is 
extended  60  years,  municipal  water  10 
years,  and  irrigation  10  years  plus  an 
undetermined  period,  over  existing  law. 

Example  2:  Present  law  requires  that 
no  contract  relating  to  power  or  munici- 
pal water  be  made  unless  it  will  not  im- 
pair the  project  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Under  the  bill,  contracts  relating  to  mu- 
nicipal water  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  this  section.  Although  this  may 
not  be  a  bad  result,  it  is  another  symp- 
tom of  eroding  the  reclamation  law  by 
individual  pieces  of  leaislation  instead  of 
considering  such  matters  in  the  context 
of  a  national  water  policy  bill. 

Example  3:  Present  law  requires  in- 
terest at  "not  less  than  "  3  percent  per 
annum  on  the  power  investment.  Under 
this  bill,  interest  would  be  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  United  Sutes,  or  about  2',a 
percent  per  annum. 

Example  4:  Present  law  requires  a 
finding  of  engineering  and  financial 
fea.'^ibility.  the  latter  to  be  in  terms  of 
the  40-year  repayment  ability.  Under 
this  bill,  the  so-called  benefit-cost  ratio 
has  been  substituted  for  financial  feasi- 
bility in  order  to  come  up  with  an  eco- 
nomic feasibility  based  on  fantastic  na- 
tional benefits  supposedly  to  be  realized. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
breaches  of  present  law  and  leaves  Con- 
gress with  no  well-defined  standards  of 
feasibility  whatsoever. 

I  have  .said  the  project  wholly  ignores 
the  Hoover  Commission  report.  True  or 
false?    Here  are  the  facts: 

The  Hoover  Commission  report  has 
Just  been  released.  The  bill  ignores  any 
of  the  counsel  to  be  gained  from  the 
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labors  of  the  Commission,  which  has 
completed  a  detailed  study  of  this  entire 
complex  field.  In  fact,  the  proponents 
of  this  gigantic  scheme  tried  to  get  it 
through  Congress  before  the  Hoover 
Commission  made  its  report,  so  blind 
have  they  been  to  the  true  national  wel- 
fare in  connection  with  water  resources. 

However,  one  may  disagree  with  some 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  task  force,  your  minority 
submits  that  the  members  of  this  group 
should  be  heard  before  Congress  com- 
mits itself  to  the  billion-dollar  prece- 
dents of  this  bill.  It  should  not  he  for- 
gotten that  this  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  report  to  Congress 
so  that  Congress  might  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  legislation  to  Implement 
some  if  not  all  of  the  Commission  rec- 
ommendations. Regardless  of  the  jeers 
heard  from  spokesmen  for  special  inter- 
ests, your  minority  considers  that  the 
people  of  this  country  respect  the  indus- 
try and  the  sincerity  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission inquiries. 

Your  minority  believes  that  the  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  and  will  demand  a 
thorough  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
.sion  reports  in  every  field.  For  example, 
in  the  water-resources  field,  the  Com- 
mis.^ion  report  relates  five  conditions 
which  the  task  force  found  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects : 

First.  They  must  have  technical  fea- 
sibility. 

Second.  They  must  be  sound  finan- 
cially. 

Third.  They  must  have  fertile  soil 
capable  of  agricultural  production  over 
lonp  |)eriod.s  of  years. 

Fourth.  They  mu.st  have  adequate  and 
suitable  water  supply. 

Fifth.  There  must  be  farmers  avail- 
able who  are  interested  in  and  enthu- 
sia.stic  for  irrigation  agriculture. 

Relating  these  to  the  project  before 
Congress,  the  record  shows  there  Is  ques- 
tion as  to  the  technical  feasibility  of  the 
proposed  700-foot  Glen  Canyon  Dam; 
the  financing  is  wholly  unsound;  the 
soil  by  and  large  is  of  dubious  quality; 
and  the  water  supply  is  actively  in  ligi- 
lation  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Commi-ssion  further  found  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  farmers  alone  can- 
not bear  the  whole  cost  of  irrigation 
projects.  Conceding  this,  would  it  not 
be  a  proper  inquiry  for  Congress  to  de- 
termine what  the  farmers  should  pay? 
Should  they  pay  only  12  percent,  as  this 
bill  allows?  If  so.  who  should  bear  the 
balance  of  the  cost,  local  area  re.sidents 
or  the  taxpayer  in  every  corner  of  this 
Nation? 

The  Hoover  Commission  makes  a  per- 
tinent suggestion  on  this  score — that  the 
beneficiaries — including  States — con- 
tribute at  least  50  percent — which  may 
well  be  forgotten  if  the  hydroheaded 
monster  now  before  Congress  becomes 
law. 

I  have  said  the  project  should  not  be 
authorized  at  this  time  because  the  eco- 
nomic, engineering,  and  financial  survey 
prerequisite  to  its  proper  evaluation  are 
still  inadequate  and  incomplete.  True 
or  false?     Here  are  the  facts: 

The  official  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  testimony  of  Bu- 


reau witnesses  clearly  show  that  the  in- 
vestigations, surveys,  and  studies  In 
regard  to  engineering  and  the  economic 
and  financial  aspects  of  the  projjosed 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  par- 
ticipating projects  are  Incomplete  and 
Inadequate. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  itself, 
which  require  further  studies  and  report 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  eco- 
nomic feasibility  and  financial  reim- 
bursability  of  the  11  participating  proj- 
ects previously  recommended  by  the 
Secretary,  demonstrate  that  reliable  in- 
formation is  not  now  available  even  on 
those  projects  that  the  Bureau  has  al- 
ready reported  on.  The  House  bill  seeks 
to  cover  up  this  deficiency  even  In  the 
face  of  the  clear  recommendation  of  the 
administration  that  these  projects  be  re- 
evaluated before  authorization. 

The  Senate  bill  with  which  the  House 
bill  might  go  to  conference  includes  au- 
thorization of  scores  of  projects  on  which 
no  reports  have  as  yet  been  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  many 
of  which  only  the  barest  reconnaissance 
data  are  now  available. 

The  record  reveals  the  need  for  much 
more  thorough  investigations  and  stud- 
ies of  the  propo-sed  storage  units.  Even 
as  to  the  Glen  Canyon  storage  unit,  the 
Interior  Department  officials  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  adequacy  of  the 
foundations  and  have  stated  that  deci- 
sions as  to  final  plans  would  not  be  made 
until  further  studies  are  completed  after 
authorization.  Plans  for  the  other  stor- 
age dams  are  even  less  decisive.  Thus 
there  Is  grave  question  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  cost  estimates  and  the  finan- 
cial feasibility  of  the  storage  features  of 
the  project. 

In  addition.  It  is  clear  from  the  record 
of  the  hearings  that  the  proposed  stor- 
age units  of  the  project  will  not  supply 
any  water  to  the  reclamation  compo- 
nents now  proposed  and  are  not  needed 
to  enable  these  projects  to  obtain  and 
use  the  amount  of  water  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  to  be  required.  Yet  under 
the  House  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  spend 
about  $600  million,  and  under  the  Senate 
bill  about  $750  million,  for  storage  units 
that  are  not  to  be  needed  to  meet  basic 
water-supply  requirements  for  at  least 
25  years  and  probably  more. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  action  on  the 
project  at  this  time  would  be  premature 
and  without  justification. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.] 
Ninety-four  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  11] 

Andrew!  Burdlck  Dondero 

Barrett  Bush  Kberharter 

Bell  Carrlgg  Fountain 

Bolltng  Celler  Fulton 

Boykin  Chatham  Gamble 


Garmat* 

Macdonald 

Reed 

Gavin 

Machrowicz 

St.   George 

Harris 

Merrow 

Shelley 

Hays.  Ark. 

Mollohan 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Morgan 

Tollefson 

Hyde 

Muninia 

Van  Zandt 

James 

0«mers 

Vursell 

Jenkins 

Powell 

Wharton 

Kee 

Priest 

Williams,  Miss 

Kllbura 

Prouty 

Young 

King.  Pa. 

Rabaut 

Zelenko 

McCulloch 

Rains 

McDowell 

Reece,  Tenn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Hos- 
MER]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  njiere- 
ly  want  to  take  a  moment  to  thank  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  by  and 
large  received  my  remarks  with  very 
great  courtesy  and  attention.  I  know 
they  realize  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  when  every  statement  one  has 
made  up»on  a  particular  Issue  over  the 
past  several  years  has  been  challenged, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  cover  it  as  it  should 
be  covered;  nevertheless.  I  much  appre- 
ciate their  courtesy  in  listening  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE 
PROJECT 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  3383)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to., 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  3383,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.    ASPINALL.      Mr.    Chairman,    I. 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California     [Mr.     EngleI.    the    distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  sup- 
porting the  pending  bill  and  this  project. 
I  regret  to  find  myself  m  disagreement 
with  some  of  my  friends  from  southern 
California.  If  I  thought  that  this  proj- 
ect would  cost  California  one  bucket- 
ful of  water  to  which  California  is  en- 
titled from  the  Colorado  River  system, 
I  would  not  be  for  this  bill.  Last  Thurs- 
day I  Inserted  in  the  Record  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  8,000  words  my  analysis  of 
the  legal  situation  with  reference  to  the 
water  rights  of  California  on  the  Colo- 
rado, and  because  I  regard  that  matter 
as  a  sectional  matter  and  one  which  we 
Calif omians  ought  to  settle  among  our- 
selves— but  which  unfortunately  we  have 
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not  been  able  to  settle  among  ourselves — 
I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  time  ol  the 
committee  or  of  the  House  in  dealing 
with  that  particular  aspect  of  the  case. 
I  may  say  before  I  start  my  discussion 
that  we  have  tried  to  divido  the  time  in 
this  debate  fairly.  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  the  ranking  Reiniblican  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  is  supporting  this 
bill,  as  is  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
who  is  handling  the  time  on  the  Di^mo- 
cratic  side.  The  gentleman  from  Ne- 
bi-aska  has.  as  I  understand,  agreed  to 
yield  approximately  one-hail  of  his  time 
to  those  who  want  to  speak  in  oppositicn 
and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has 
taken  the  same  position  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  are  somewhat  limited  with 
reference  to  time  because  this  is  a  long. 
di£Qcult,  and  complicated  matter. 

I  want  to  devote  my  time  to  giving,  to 
you  the  legislative  history  of  this  project, 
comment  upon  the  economics  of  the 
project  which  have  been  challenged  and 
make  some  reference  to  the  relationship 
of  this  project  to  the  farm  surplus  prob- 
lem. If  I  can  get  over  those  3  items 
briefly  in  the  next  15  minutes  and  have 
some  time  left,  I  will  be  df. lighted  to  yield 
to  Members  on  the  floor.  If  not.  per- 
haps at  some  later  time  if  inquiiT  is  made 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

I  want  to  go  into  the  legislative  his- 
tory to  some  extent  because  I  know  it  is 
not  passible  for  every  Member  of  this 
House  to  be  an  expert  on  every  piece  of 
legislation  that  comes  before  it.  You 
simply  have  not  the  time,  any  more  than 
I  do,  to  study  the  whole  record  on  each 
bill.  You  have  to  take  someone  s  judg- 
ment for  what  is  right  with  reference  to 
some  of  tiicse  bills.  So  it  is  impoitant  to 
me.  I  know,  when  I  sit  out  here  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  listen  as  a  juro;-  to 
those  who  are  acting  as  advocates  of  par- 
ticular Icr^islatien  to  be  informed  as  to 
who  has  passed  on  the  legislation  and 
who  have  found  it  to  be  soiind  and  who 
have  found  It  to  be  unsound.  Therefore, 
I  want  to  run  throush  this  very  bnefiy 
for  the  purpose  of  demon'^tratin!»  to  y  ju 
that  every  executive  agency  that  has 
examined  this  project  hns  approved  It 
and  every  time  this  project  has  appeared 
before  a  ler^iislative  body  of  this  Congress 
it  has  pasf;c>d. 

A  report  on  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  was  completed  and  the  project 
was  approved  by  the  regional  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  December 
15.  1950.  That  was  during  a  Democratic 
adrajnistration.  The  project  was  ap- 
proved by  the  former  Commiss^ioner  of 
Reclamation,  Mr.  Mich.iel  W.  Straus,  on 
December  22.  1930.  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  January  28, 1951.  That 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  a  Demo- 
cratic Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr. 
Oscar  Chapman.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  Mr.  Dex- 
heimer,  on  November  13,  19j3.  m  a  Re- 
publican administration  and  by  Secre- 
tary McKay  on  December  10.  1953. 
Therefore  it  is  correct  to  say  that  this 
legislation  has  had  tlie  bipartisan  ap- 
proval of  Uic  Interior  Department  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  tinder  the 
command  of  the  Democrats  when  they 
were  m  power,  and  since  tiien  under  the 
command  oX  the  Republicans.    This  is 


not  a  Republican  project  in  any  s^pse 
of  the  word.  This  project  was  initiated 
k>ack  in  1936  under  a  study  which  con- 
tinued until  the  first  report  was  sub- 
mitted in  1950. 

Now.  in  response  to  an  ofDcial  request 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intonor  for  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the 
States  affected,  Wyoming  approved  the 
project  in  March  1951  and  a^ain  in  De- 
cember 1953.  The  rea.son  each  State  ap- 
proved it  twice  is  because  when  the 
Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Interior  got 
the  report  he  sent  It  to  all  the  States. 
When  the  Republican  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  got  into  office,  he  sent  It  to  all 
the  States.  As  a  con.seqtience  Wyoming 
approved  It  twice.  Utah  approved  it 
twice.  New  Mexico  approved  it  twice. 
Arizona  approved  the  project  in  June 
rJ51  and  again  in  January  1954,  and 
Nevada  approved  the  project  in  Novem- 
ber 1951.  The  SUte  of  California  ap- 
proved the  project  on  June  14,  1951.  but 
on  February  15,  1954.  restricted  its  ap- 
proval to  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir and  the  principal  features  of  the 
project. 

The  Federal  Power  Commi.«ion  ap- 
proved the  project  on  February  2G,  1954. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  approved  Uie  project  on 
April  5.  1954.  The  Department  of  At»rl- 
culture  approved  the  project  on  March 
23.  1954.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  ap- 
proved the  project  on  February  4,  1954. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  .sharpe.st  outfit  around 
here  v.ith  a  pencil,  especially  under  a  Re- 
pubhcan  administration,  approved  the 
project  on  March  18. 1954.  and  the  Presi- 
dent approved  the  project  and  is.supd  a 
statement  therein  on  March  20.  1954. 

No^v.  I  emphasize  these  executive  ap- 
provals because  they  indicate  that  prob- 
ably as  many  a.s  1.000  top  men  who  are 
experts  in  the  water  and  power  field 
have  given  examination  to  this  project 
and  not  one  single  one  of  those  agencies 
has  ever  disapproved  it.  If  this  project 
is  as  far  out  of  line  and  as  fantastic  as 
•some  people  would  try  to  make  you  l)o- 
lievp.  then  I  say  there  are  a  lot  cf  men 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, both  in  this  administration  and  in 
the  past,  who  ought  to  have  their  headc 
examined. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs:  Committee  fa- 
vorably reported  this  bill  by  a  vote  in  the 
last  session  of  11  to  1,  and  the  Sn.ate 
itself  in  April  of  1953  paiscd  the  project 
58  to  23.  You  have  already  heard  that 
our  committee  api'roved  this  project  by 
a  vote  of  20  to  6.  In  other  words,  this 
project  has  on  three  occa.sions  gone  be- 
fore legislative  bodies  of  this  Congre:  s, 
and  in  one  instance  carried  by  11  to  1.  in 
another  instance  carried  by  more  than 
2  to  1,  and  before  our  own  committee 
carried  by  better  than  3  to  1.  So  this 
project  has  been  approved  every  time  it 
has  been  put  to  the  test.  Now.  I  grant 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  all  of  you  to 
make  the  careful  amalysia  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  these  people  have  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and 
those  who  serve  upon  these  committees, 
but  I  think  I  should  say  this,  that  when- 
ever you  get  that  kind  of  favorable  re- 
acticn  to  legislation  by  those  who  have 


studied  it.  then  you  have  a  right  to  say 
that  you  can  place  some  confidence  m 
the  correctness  of  that  Judgment.  I 
know  you  are  not  going  to  dig  throui;h 
the  delu.'e  and  the  barr^e  of  contradic- 
tory iUitements  in  regard  to  the  facts 
with  reference  to  tins  legLslation,  but 
here  are  the  men.  the  agencies,  and  the 
legislative  bodies  that  have  approvtd 
what  we  are  saying  are  the  facts  with 
reference  to  thvs  le«ii.lation.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  ho  many 
occasions  that  I  will  not  mention  them 
ail.  has  urged  this  le  ^islation. 

V/c  have  a  little  di'Ierent  bill  before 
you  than  tlie  one  which  was  voted  out  by 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  bill  was  a  great 
deal  laiger.  Our  Hoa-e  committee  cut 
it  in  half  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Tlieir  bill  was  $1,658  OC 0.000.  As  I  .said, 
it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  better 
than  2  to  1  even  in  that  shape.  V/c  cut 
it  in  half.  We  took  out  the  controversial 
Echo  Park  feature  and  thereby  secured 
the  :>upport  of  muny  of  the  conservation 
people  ihrouphout  the  country. 

We  have  adopted  some  amendments 
since  this  bill  was  votetl  out  of  car  com- 
mittee in  the  last  8es.sion  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  consid- 
eration on  the  floor.  The  amendments 
all  fall  within  and  are  consistent  with  the 
repayment  plan  proposed  in  H.  R.  3383 
as  initially  reported. 

Essentially,  these  amendments  do  two 
thin,'s.  First,  the  amendments  which 
ha\e  licen  added  make  the  I'v;  lation  ac- 
ceptable, as  I  have  said,  to  the  coaserva- 
tion  groups  and  as  indicated  in  the  sup- 
plemental report,  all  of  those  group*  now 
favor  the  legi.slation.  Secondly,  the 
amendments  carry  out  the  unanimous 
agreement  recently  reached  among  the 
upper  b.r,in  States  relative  to  spelling 
out  in  greater  detail  the  accounting  ard 
funding'  reauirements  to  be  made  appli-. 
cable  to  the  basin  fond.  That  is  a  book- 
keeping matter. 

That  is  the  bill  that  Ls  before  you  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  the  b:ll  initially 
voted  out  as  amended  and  brou  ht  l)efore 
you  as  set  cut  in  the  supplemental  report. 
So.  when  you  want  to  ..ec  what  the  bill  is. 
read  the  supplemental  report  which  con- 
tains \ho  bill  ^  v.e  voted  it  out  with  the 
amendments  in  itahcs.  That  covers  ths 
legislative  history  of  this  bill. 

I  have  referred  tj  th?  approvals  which 
this  IcsisIaUon  has  had  becau.se  I  want 
to  .-^peak  briehy  of  the  economics  of  this 
project  and  its  repayment.  The  fact  is. 
as  stated  on  p.ise  12  of  our  committee 
report  tliat  m  50  years  following  the  la^t 
power  installation,  the  project  revenues 
Will  amount  to  »1 ,075.000.000.  This  will 
be  ."^uificicnt  to  repay  <  1  •  the  power  in- 
vestment with  interect.  and  i2)  the  re- 
quired irrigation  assistance  of  $246  mil- 
hon,  and  <3 >  leave  a  surplus  at  the  end  of 
that  time  of  $86  miUlun.  That  is  the 
cash  money  that  will  be  m  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Ti:eso  tuo  charts  which  I  have  here 
Rive  a  breakdown  of  the  fiTures  and  give 
the  allocations  to  each  of  the  elements 
in  the  project  and  the  total  revenues  tliat 
will  be  secured.  These  are  the  charts 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Th'^y  have 
the  approval  of  all  of  these  executive 
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agencies  toSuhich  I  have  referred,  in- 
cluding the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

We  w  ill  see  some  other  figures  around 
here,  but  these  are  the  figures  that  have 
come  up  from  downtown,  in  two  admin- 
istrations. The  chart  which  is  shown  in 
color  is  one  which  gives  a  quantitative 
display  of  the  cost  of  the  project  and  the 
repayment.  You  will  see  that  the  repay- 
ment quantitatively  is  just  a  little  more 
than  twice  the  total  cash  cost  of  the 
proiect. 

There  is  one  thing,  I  think,  I  should 
point  out  to  you.  because  I  should  like 
to  say  that  this  project  is  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  Central  Valley  project  in 
California  so  far  as  repayment  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned — and 
the  Central  Valley  project  in  California 
is  the  most  famous  irrigation  and  re- 
clamation project  in  the  world.  This 
project  pays  out  Just  as  that  project 
does — the  Federal  Government  gets  its 
money  back.  The  difference  is  this,  that 
the  irrigators  do  not  pay  so  much.  You 
have  heard  of  the  high  cost  per  acre. 
1  he  people  In  the  area  are  going  to  pay 
that.  The  irrigators  do  not  pay  very 
much.  If  you  look  at  this  small  red  slip, 
that  represents  about  15  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  irrigation  works.  So 
the  irrigators  do  not  pay  very  much. 
Ihey  pay  all  that  they  can  pay,  but  the 
power  users  step  in  and  pick  up  the  rest 
of  it.  All  of  the  money  comes  out  of 
those  four  great  States,  out  of  their  con- 
.sumers.  out  of  their  resources,  and  out  of 
their  people. 

How  does  it  make  any  difference  to  the 
Federal  taxpayer  whether  a  piower  con- 
sumer who  turns  on  a  light  helps  pay 
back  this  bill  or  an  irrigator  pays  it  back? 
Let  us  assume  that  the  irrigators  are 
going  to  pay  half  of  it.  Under  reclama- 
tion law,  all  we  do  is  reduce  the  power 
rate.  Tlie  power  rate  in  this  instance 
to  carry  this  load  has  to  be  6  mills.  The 
power  rate  in  this  Nation  has  never  gone 
down  in  all  history.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  the  power  con- 
sumer pays  it,  living  out  on  his  ranch, 
running  a  pump  and  lighting  his  hou^e, 
and  the  little  communities  that  this 
project  feeds  and  sustains,  or  the  irri- 
gator. In  the  Central  Valley  project 
the  irrigators  will  pay  back  alxjut  66  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  and  power  one-third. 
The  power  rate  in  the  Central  Valley 
project  of  California  is  4  mills.  If  these 
irrigators  could  pay  more  we  would  just 
reduce  the  ix)wer  rate.  In  any  case,  the 
Federal  Government  gets  its  money 
back.  It  would  get  the  money  back  on 
the  Flower  investment.  It  will  be  the 
investment  in  the  power  plus  the  inter- 
est, the  investment  in  municipal  water 
plus  the  interest,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  get  the  irrigation  invest- 
ment back  without  interest,  which  is 
traditional  under  50  years  of  reclama- 
tion law. 

I  assert  that  this  project  Is  just  as  good 
on  its  economics  as  any  of  them.  The 
people  I  have  mentioned  who  have  rec- 
ommended this  project  will  say  to  you 
that  it  is  engineeringly  sound,  that  it  is 
economically  justified,  and  that  it  is 
financially  feasible. 

In  addition — and  this  should  be  pointed 
out — becau.«:e  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
with  respect  to  the  allocation  among  the 


States,  there  is  sufficient  money  now  in 
the  national  reclamation  fund  to  put  up 
over  half — 55  percent —  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  will  go  into  this  project. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  money  that 
will  come  out  of  the  general  revenues 
of  the  Treasury  to  finance  this  project 
will  be  less  than  $18  million  a  year. 

I  have  seen  the  tax  chart  sent  around 
purporting  to  show  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  each  State.  I  wrote  Mr.  Dex- 
heimer.  the  Reclamation  Commissioner, 
and  I  asked  him  akK)ut  that.  This  is 
what  he  said.  He  said  that  recent  arti- 
cles in  the  Congressional  Record  and  in 
the  public  press  contain  erroneous  and 
misleading  data  on  proposals  foi'  author- 
izing   additional    reclamation    projects. 

Allegations  are  made  that  the  cost  of  these 
projects  would  be  proportionately  assessed 
against  the  States  of  the  tJnlon  according  to 
the  States  tax  burden.  For  the  upper  Colo- 
rado project,  for  Instance,  it  is  mentioned 
at  (4  billion. 

He  says  the.se  statements  are  not  In 
accord  with  the  facts.  The  facts  are 
that  the  reclamation  fund,  which  will  be 
discus.sed  later  in  some  detail  by  my  col- 
leagues, is  made  up  out  of  money  that 
comes  from  reclamation  projects,  out  of 
oil  and  gas  lease  revenues,  and  out  of 
public  land  sales  in  the  West,  which  will 
con.stitute  over  55  percent  of  the  money 
going  into  this  project. 

The  actual  as.sessment,  Mr.  Dex- 
heimer  states,  against  the  average  tax- 
payer throughout  the  United  States  will 
be  less  than  $18  million  a  year  through- 
out the  period  of  the  construction  of  this 
project.  That  is  not  equal  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  go  into  the 
power-producing  features  of  this  project. 
The  interest-free  features  which,  as  you 
will  see  here,  cost  some  $287  million,  vill 
come  out  of  the  reclamation  fund  and 
will  not  come  out  of  the  general  ..ax  fund, 
will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
anything  whatsoever  out  of  the  general 
tax  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
investment  in  the  power  features  of  this 
project  will  pay  the  Federal  Government 
back  all  of  the  principal  and  the  interest. 

I  want  to  say  something  with  refer- 
ence to  the  farm  surpluses,  because  it  is 
contended  that  there  is  a  basic  incon- 
sistency between  authorizing  this  project 
and  on  the  other  hand  setting  up  a  soil 
bank.  I  a.ssert  that  delivering  water  to 
these  lands  will  move  in  the  direction 
away  from  those  surpluses  which  have 
troubled  our  Treasury  and  our  Nation. 
There  are  only  two  of  them  that  will  be 
raised  of  any  consequence  in  this  area. 
They  are  wheat  and  corn.  Experience 
has  shown  that  when  dry  land  produc- 
ing wheat  is  irrigated,  the  land  for  the 
most  part  is  diverted  to  other  crops. 

Here  is  an  example.  On  the  Columbia 
basin  project  where  500.000  acres  have 
been  brought  under  irrigation  to  date  the 
wheat  acreage  has  been  cut  by  90  per- 
cent and  the  production  of  wheat  cut  by 
2 '2  million  bushels  a  year.  As  the  tre- 
mendous growth  in  the  Columbia  basin 
Increases,  there  will  be  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  production  of  wheat  and  it 
is  estimated  that  by  the  time  the  project 
is  completed,  there  will  be  a  reduction 
of  5  million  bushels  of  wheat  per  year. 
In  short,  the  irrigation  of  these  areas 
leads  precisely  away  and  in  the  opposite 


direction  from  these  supported  crops, 
and  as  a  consequence  it  is  not  an  addi- 
tion to  the  surpluses  of  this  Nation. 
What  we  are  creating  here  is  a  water 
bank  and  not  a  soil  bank — a  water  bank 
for  future  progress,  development  and 
living  in  that  great  area. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  legislative  history 
of  this  bill  shows  it  has  been  approved 
by  every  executive  agency  and  by  every 
legislative  group  which  has  given  it  a 
hearing  up  to  this  time.  It  will  not  add 
to  the  surpluses  of  this  Nation.  The 
figures  show  that  this  project  is  engi- 
neeringly sound,  economically  justified, 
and  financially  feasible.  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  finest  engineers  in  bot^ 
this  administration  and  in  the  past  ad- 
ministration. I  trust.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  this  bill  goes  to  a  vote  in  the 
final  test  that  it  has  here  before  this 
legislative  body,  the  record  will  be  made 
100  percent  in  the  approval  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  basin  project  by  every 
executive  agency  and  legislative  body 
before  which  it  has  been  put  to  a,  test. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  EncleI  has  made  a 
very  fine  statement  of  the  economics 
of  the  project  and  its  effect  ur>on 
reclamation  in  the  West  and  in  the 
Nation  generally.  In  the  few  minutes 
I  have  at  my  disposal,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
you  a  picture  of  the  physical  area  con- 
cerned and  also  a  very  short  statement 
of  the  legislation  itself.  The  area  of  the 
Colorado  River  reaches  from  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Wyoming,  the  northern 
parts  of  Colorado  and  Utah  to  the  Gulf 
of  Cahfornia.  Because  of  differences 
had  during  the  early  part  of  this  century 
over  the  use  of  the  water  and  the  p>ossible 
future  uses  of  the  water,  a  compact  was 
entered  into  by  representatives  of  the 
seven  States  concerned.  The  compact 
provided  that  the  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  or  rather  the  use  of  the  water  of 
the  Colorado  River  would  be  divided  at 
Lee's  Ferry  as  far  as  the  quotas  between 
the  two  areas  were  concerned.  Lee's 
Ferry  is  just  south  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Arizona  and  Utah.  Too,  the  lower 
basin  was  guaranteed  the  first  7 ',2  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water.  The  upper 
basin  was  guaranteed  the  second  half — 
whatever  that  migftt  be.  and  if  the  water 
was  not  there,  the  upper  basin  would  be 
the  one  that  would  be  short.  Also,  the 
lower  basin  was  allotted  an  extra  million 
acre-feet  of  water  which  either  rises 
within  the  bed  of  the  river  itself  or  rises 
from  tributaries  below  Lee's  Ferry. 
That  was  the  Colorado  compact — 
solemnly  entered  into  by  the  States  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1923. 

I  can  advise  my  colleagues  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  legis- 
lation proposed  in  H.  R.  3383  is  in  com- 
pU'ance  with  the  Colorado  River  compact 
and  the  other  compacts  and  agreements 
which  go  to  make  up  the  "law  of  the 
river." 

Already  since  1930  some  $400  million  of 
Federal  moneys  have  l>een  spent  to  de- 
velop the  area  south  of  Lee's  F^rry. 
mostly  in  southern  Cahfornia  or  along 
the  river  itself.     Since  1939  and  1940. 
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moneys  have  been  given  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  expenditure  in  the 
upper  basin  to  Investigate,  and  sui-vey, 
and  make  reports  on  projects  which 
would  do  for  the  upper  basin  what  has 
'"  been  done  for  the  lower  basin. 

The  rea.son  the  mork  has  not  pro- 
ceeded faster  is  t)ecause  the  contribution 
from  the  Boulder  Canyon  fund  is  only 
$500,000  a  year,  and  the  amount  appro- 
priated  by  Congress  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  firm  up  a  fa.^ter  Job.  But  an  the 
gentlemnn  from  California  I  Mr.  EncieI, 
has  .nald.  in  1946  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  flled  with  the  Congrer^  Its  flrsl 
rri>ort.  It  flled  with  the  Congress  Jti 
»iefond  report  on  the  Colorado  River  In 
1B47,  with  the  flt«t«nieiit  of  the  various 
BUXm,  ftll  of  th«m  favorsbto,  8inc«  thi»i 
(JIM  Wf  h^v«  br«ni  buxy  trying  to  draft 
iMtlMlntlmi  t4  bring  htUtrti  thr  Con)^r««i 
to  «i4rt  lh#»  (l4ryrlopnwtt)t  of  r9*triri'f%, 
fiUMtly  w«t4rr  fMourcM,  but  Ath«r  4^«U 
opnumt^i  uto  th*t  n«cMMinl/  fo  ftkmtf 
with  It  In  iht  upper  ba^ln. 

The  bill  now  before  thki  Commltte* 
rroride*  tm  4  major  itnitK,  3  of  whirti  are 
power  producing  uniig  and  1  of  which 
M  regulatory  in  streamflow  only.  X  will 
name  them. 

The  Olen  Canyon  Dam  with  which  I 
think  you  are  familiar.  I  think  you  are 
also  familiar  with  the  Flaming  Oonce 
Diim;  and  may  I  suggest  that  there  are 
those  of  MS  who  still  think  the  Echo  Park 
site  was  more  to  be  desired  than  PUming 
Gorge,  but  we  have  been  defeated  in  our 
purpose  and  we  are  wil'.inj?  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  and  have 
taken  Flaming  Gorr^e  In  the  northern 
part  of  Utah  in  place  of  Echo  Par'.:. 
While  doing  this  we  have  entered  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  conservationLsts 
to  the  effect  that  we  would  not  trespass 
upon  any  national  park  or  national  mon- 
j  umcnt  area  In  the  construction  or  proj- 
l'  ects  authorized  under  the  provisions  of 
;  this  bill.  I  mention  this  because  of  a 
/  colloquy  had  during  the  discussion  had 
I  on  the  mle  between  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmer  I  and  myself  rel- 
ative to  the  position  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
Since  that  time  I  have  talked  to  Mr. 
Brower.  the  director  of  the  club,  and  he 
hr.s  assured  me  within  the  last  20  min- 
utrs  that  their  opposition  is  withdrawn 
provided  we  place  and  keep  within  this 
bill  the  provisions  thnt  we  will  not  tres- 
pass upon  the  national  park  or  naticn4''.l 
monument  areas. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
m.in.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  BcnUe- 
man  from  Utah. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Because  seme 
of  the  Members  were  not  here  at  the  time 
the  colloquy  took  place,  vould  the  gentle- 
man mind  explaining  what  was  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  frcm  Calilor- 
nia? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  made  the  statement  that  the 
Sierra  Club  had  withdrawn  its  opposi- 
tion, that  they  were  now  not  opposiiv;  it 
as  they  had  in  the  first  place.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  HosmzrI 
took  issue  with  me  and  stated  that  within 
the  last  few  days  he  had  conversed  with 
Mr.  Brower  and  that  that  was  not  their 
position.  So  I  immediately  went  to  Mr. 
Brower,  who  I  knew  was  in  the  gallery. 


and  asked  him.  He  said  that  I  might 
advise  you  that  they  have  withdrawn 
their  opposition  to  this  leg isl.it ion  pro- 
vided we  have  within  the  bill  the  provi- 
sions to  which  1  have  just  referred. 

In  addition  to  the  two  authorizations 
just  referred  to  there  is  a  conditional 
authorization  for  Curecanti.  if  and  when 
the  Secretary  has  found  It  feasible. 

Also,  there  is  an  authorization  at  this 
time  for  Navaho  as  a  regulatory  dam. 
In  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Navaho  Indlan<<.  there  Is  no  possible  u.«e 
by  them  of  the  wat^  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  treaty  rights  unless  we 
start  with  the  construction  of  the 
Navaho  Dam  or  a  similar  facility. 

Then,  In  addition  to  th^iM*  4  ma  lor 
protects  ther*  «rt  11  participating  proj- 
ect.* which  srt  AUthoriited  by  thiti  kglA- 
liitlon. 

The  partlrlpatm-.'  prnjrcta,  with  the 
exceptUm  of  lh«  €er>trat  Utah  project, 
•ft  MiMll  Irriuailon  project*  uhlrh  attf 
neceMary  to  put  the  wetrr  to  um  In  tl." 
uitpir  beam  primarily  for  aftrUrulturpI 
purpos  e.  The  central  Utah  project  l« 
a  large  lirojeet,  It  produce*  po«er.  and  it 
also  i>rovUle»  water  for  munlrtpul  u^se  in 
the  Utah  area.  Ak  I  say,  It  is  a  \tLrrt 
one.  The  partlclpatini  projects  are  the 
only  way  by  which  benefits  can  be 
secured  to  any  part  of  the  area  as  far 
as  irrigat.on  is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  this  niithorlratlcn.  the 
bill  names  some  24  projects  of  some 
nebulous  value  In  the  upper  basin  to  be 
studied  further  by  the  Bureau  of  Rcc- 
l.-^mation  to  see  whether  or  not  they  do 
present  any  economic  value  which  can 
be  given  to  the  area  and  to  the  Nat»on 
in  the  future  providing  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  authorize  them.  The  reason  for 
this,  of  course.  Is  quite  apparent  to  those 
of  you  who  have  studied  th"  legislation. 
Undir  this  bill,  the  State  of  Colorado, 
which  fumlsh-3  70  plus  percent  of  the 
total  floT  of  the  river  and  Is  entitl-d  to 
^  SI. 75  percent  of  the  upper-basin  alloca- 
tion, gets  only  5  small  projects,  the  costs 
cf  which  are  in  apprcxlmately  $22  mil- 
lion. Thc-e  projects  do  not  provide  fcr 
the  conumptive  use  by  the  State  of 
Colorado  of  the  water  to  which  it  Is  en- 
titled under  its  allocation.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  firm  up  pos«;ible  development  in 
the  upper  basin,  cip'^cially  in  Colorado, 
these  projects  are  named  for  further 
study.  If  they  are  economically  and 
physically  feasible,  why.  of  course,  they 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress for  future  action.  * 

The  authorization  for  this  project  is 
$7C0  million.  The  members  of  the  Hou'-e 
committee  can  advise  ycu  that  they  in- 
tend to  stay  as  near  that  fiirure  as  they 
possibly  can  provided  we  go  to  confer- 
ence. The  value  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
lower-basin  contritutlons  already  marie 
is  considerably  over  $400  milhoa.  Of 
course,  this  bill  has  a  statement  of  in- 
tent to  the  effect  that  this  is  not  to  be 
the  final  development  in  the  upper  basin. 

In  the  West  we  have,  as  many  of  you 
know,  different  water  law  than  the  rcot 
of  the  Nation,  l^imply  stated,  it  holds 
that  h3  who  first  puts  water  to  a  bene- 
ficial use  acquires  a  perpetual  right  to 
that  use,  a  right  which  no  man  and  no 
legal  entity  can  impair.  So  long  as  the 
volume  cf  water  available  for  irrigation. 


power,  and  domestic  and  industrial  ase 
exceeded  the  demand,  there  was  no  prob- 
lem. Then  with  increasing  settlement 
came  increasing  df^mand.  and  the  waters 
of  western  streams  for  irrigation  and 
other  uses  l>ecame  very  valuable  and  an 
Item  of  controversy  not  only  amon'-T  in- 
dividuals but  more  importantly  among 
States.  The  question  of  control  or 
owner.shlp  was  uncertain.  Some  held 
that  the  State  of  origin  had  complete 
control  ev»  n  to  the  point  of  stnppinK  the 
entire  flow  of  the  river  at  the  Btate  lin?. 
Others  held  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
meat  had  control  of  riven  In  Interstate 
concourse.  Out  of  this  controversy  be* 
iwern  muivUiual*  Hiatcs,  ami  the  fed- 
eral (iovr'-nm'-ni  tt)rr«»  »lo»ly  evolved  A 
body  of  le  !al  opinion  that  vvmed  to  9<m' 
Arm  i^ie  supreme  rirxhl  of  ti>e  flr^it  Mtcr 
irrrsp'-stive  of  pr>int  of  orif'in  of  the 
waUrr,  pUice  li  U've,  or  Mt«(<7  Une 

IhM  iippereni  UimX  d^urminatlon 
brought  to  «  heed  «  ifrov.ma  rontro* 
vi»r»y  over  the  wat^s  itt  the  Cn\nrn6o 
liwtr.  Ak  you  know,  s^'titem/^t  in  tho 
Houthv  est.  Cijminif  up  frcm  Mexico,  pre- 
eedtod  that  In  lite  Itocky  Mountain  West. 
Addi  lionally.  XA»i  of  the  land  alonr  the 
lowtr  teaches  of  the  Colorado  was  flat, 
ha<l  a  long  growing  Ma&on.  and  easily 
dovelopid  for  a  .'rtcuHural  use.  Thle 
tended  to  mean  Uiat  unle.<;s  some  divi- 
sion waA  mrule  of  the  Colorado,  flist  u.^c 
In  the  lower  basin  would  forever  pre- 
clude any  development  in  the  upstream 
Stales  where  over  99  percent  of  the  wa- 
tjr  supply  originated.  The  major  draw- 
back to  development  In  the  lower-basin 
area  was  the  erratic  f  ow  of  the  turbu- 
lent river.  In  the  spring  it  was  a  raglnf; 
monster,  yet  by  late  summ'^r  a  danger- 
ously low  trickle.  So  far  as  s-juthern 
Calif cmia  was  concerned,  the  ever-pres- 
ent problem  was  just  this.  The  Imperial 
Valley  mhcre  the  water  wrs  U5ej  lies 
below  sea  levt  I  and  below  the  bed  of  the 
Colorado.  This  created  a  gieat  danger 
that,  the  Coloi atlo  would  turn  to  this 
►  rcat  Rink— and.  indeed.  It  did  In  1905 — 
and  rum  all  that  had  been  built.  Hiht- 
ing  the  annual  flood  br.ttle  was  a  coct'y 
and  uncertain  preposition.  Ihon  laie  in 
the  .«^ummer  the  low  trickle  was  Inade- 
qi;ate  for  vitj'l  water  needed  in  t'^c  late- 
Krowing  .Ta.scn.  Beyond  this,  the  then 
supply  canal  lay  in  part  In  Mexico  ani 
this  mad^  upk'.ep  and  flood  prevention 
more  diflQcult.  These  circumstances  led 
very  early  to  a  determination  in  this  area 
that  flood  control  was  m inflatory  and 
so  was  an  all-American  canal  for  wa- 
ter delivery,  storage  was  also  impor- 
tant. Ju.st  a  little  latAr.  the  metropoli- 
tan area  fore.-aw  an  end  to  local  or  native 
siiop'v  of  domrstic  water  and  their  eyes 
turned  to  the  far-away  Colorado.  Eco- 
nomics was  the  bfg  stumbling  block  to 
the  achlevemf^nt  of  this  complicated  di- 
version since  It  required  great  pumping 
operations  and  cboap  electric  power  to 
operate  them  Out  of  this.  In  time, 
evolved  a  piogram  which  wo'ild  achieve 
all  these  ends  and  other  Important  proj- 
ects In  southern  California.  What  vns 
required  was  flood  control,  river  re^rula- 
tlon.  an  all-Americnn  canal,  and  storatre 
and  power  on  tlie  river  to  make  feasible 
this  ambitious  undertaklns. 

In  early  form,  the  flood  control  could 
have  been  mcst  easily  and  cheaply  taken 
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care  of  by  a  relatively  small  dam  as  far 
down  the  river  as  possible,  but  this 
would  have  done  nothing  for  either 
pc'.ver.  adequate  holdover  storage,  or 
water  regulation  or  for  municipal  water. 
,  Storage  in  the  early  stages  appeared  most 
favorable  In  dams  as  far  up  the  river 
as  possible,  but  it  was  questionable 
whether  this  was  legal  for  the  dams 
of  necessity  would  have  been  In  another 
State.  Tliese  upstream  dams  would 
have  taken  care  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
Irri'^atlon  and  perhaps  the  all-American 
cnnal,  but  again  have  left  out  municipal 
water  for  want  of  cheap  and  accessible 
power  in  adequate  amounts. 

'I  htis  It  was  that  the  Inv  rr  banln  «re» 
iouKht  •  prrcram  to  ochKn^e  all  the^e 
end*  In  an  economic  form  «lnce  none 
but  fiord  control  nnd  t^tim*  Irrlcratlon 
could  Aland  alone,  In  time— and  wMh 
pftturr*>n  in  dam  i^/inr^rin'r  -cam*  the 
tfoiveiii  of  ft  hu«?r  d»m  ai>d  i<'itr->vo»r 
•t  the  t>olnt  cloeeet  to  ttir  m^'troixilltan 
ef*  *o  that  lt«  power  would  be  mnrket- 
able  in  the  d<-mand  area,  In  thl«  plan 
ell  needs  could  be  met— 1  he  huge  drvm 
would  provide  both  flood  control  annu- 
ally any  cyclical  water  regulation  and 
control  for  both  lrrl"atlon  end  munic- 
ipal ufce.  The  huge  power  output  could 
be  utilized  to  pay  for  the  dam  structure 
and  povier  features,  provide  cheap  pump- 
ing power  for  the  municipal  water  canal 
and  also  control  the  lower  river  so  that 
lower  power  dams  and  diversion  points 
for  the  municipal  and  irrigation  water 
would  be  practical. 

Now  you  will  note,  and  the  record  is 
clear,  thnt  each  separate  desire  had  ini- 
tially a  separate  solution  of  which  only 
flood  control  was  certain  both  as  to  eco- 
nomics and  legality.  You  will  also  note 
that  the  kej'  to  unlock  this  dilemma  was 
power,  power  in  such  amounts,  at  such 
cost,  and  in  such  location,  that  it  would 
be  salable  in  the  power-market  area. 
w  ould  be  close  enough  for  the  municipal 
pumping  and  still  provide  a  means  of 
repajTnent  for  the  only  feature  not  di- 
rectly related  to  either  reclamation,  mu- 
nicipal water  supply,  or  flood  control 
which  were  the  only  sure  legal  methods 
then  existing  undtr  law.  I  say  to  you 
then  that  Hoover  Dam  and  its  blessing- 
bestowing  power  plant  was  not  an  inci- 
dental part  of  the  legal  flood  control, 
reclamallon,  or  municipal  water  supply, 
but  rather  the  only  thing  that  made  the 
whole  program  even  remotely  feasible. 
And  now  souUiern  California  has  the 
gall  to  come  in  and  complain  about  the 
'cash  register"  dams  of  the  Colorado 
storage  project,  and  they  at  least  are 
charged  in  part  to  irrigation  while  not 
one  cent  of  Hoover  Dam  was  ever 
charged  to  irrigation,  which  it  made  pos- 
sible; municipal  water,  which  it  made 
possible;  and  the  flood-control  allocation 
was  a  minor  part  of  the  whole  program. 
I  am  not  speaking  idly  when  I  say  that 
my  face  would  be  crimson  should  I  so 
switch  my  position  in  just  one  gener- 
ation. 
But  on  to  the  water-use  problem.  Un- 
'  less  and  until  the  lower-basin  area,  es- 
pecially southern  California,  could  in- 
sure its  complete  right  to  a  minimum 
of  water,  this  ambitious  project,  even  if 
broken  down  Into  parts,  was  impossible. 
Up  until  this  time,  that  is  1320,  no  final 


legal  determination  had  been  made  or 
was  even  sure  of  achievement.  Water 
right  depended  upon  use  and  here  use 
was  impossible  without  a  sine  right. 

Do  not  let  me  seem  to  imply  that  the 
upper-basin  area  stood  by  idly  through 
this  period.  I  have  pride  rather  in  say- 
ing that  forward-looking  men  there  were 
men  who  were  also  trying  to  find  means 
to  develop  their  resources  through  wa- 
ter use.  With  the  uncertain  status  of 
water  right,  they  feared  that  the  lower- 
basin  program  would  estop  upper-area 
development  and  they  accordingly  gave 
logical  opposition  to  such  program  oeek- 
Irg  instead  a  uniform  development  along 
the  river. 

Into  this  t^er  hotter  Usue  stepped  the 
calm  flguie  of  an  eminent  Colorado  wa- 
t4'r  ppcclattst  to  %MVi"f.%\.  «  diilMon  of  th« 
w»t,^r  of  ihp  Cf»iot  rtdo  by  lf«  aty  or  a^rci- 
tHWX  ft*  b^twH^  i)%t!  UXmicn  dr;;)rlng  lt# 
uiMt.  'IhiA  mpn,  fVlph  Carpenter,  i\%m 
fwcftmc  vtrtuftlly  the  fattier  of  a  treaty 
dlvuion  Hhich  w(i)i  flnnily  ^\\\9VflA  In 
l&anLa  Fc,  N.  Mc-x ,  lute  m  1022,  The 
Umer-ba.m  area,  include nii  southern 
Cahfomift,  welcomed  thU  propoMtion  to 
establifeh  sure  rights  so  that  their  devel- 
opment and  their  construction  could 
proceed.  Out  of  earlier  mcDtin;;*  among 
Uie  States  involved,  thus  came  a  Colo- 
rado River  Cotnmi.'osion  wiih  two  mem- 
bers appointed  in  official  action  by  the 
Governor  of  each  State — Aiizona,  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  W.voming.  In  that  concur- 
rence of  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  was  necessary — and  indeed 
required  by  the  Constitution — for  such 
muIU- State  agreement,  a  Federal  repre- 
sentative was  appointed,  Herljert  Hoov- 
er, then  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Hoover,  incidentally,  was  elected  by 
the  commissioners  as  chairman  of  the 
interstate  group. 

Many  meetings  were  held  as  this  group 
attempted  to  divide  the  Colorado  River 
water  so  much  to  each  of  the  seven 
States.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  this 
was  impossible.  But  in  that  there  was 
a  natural  division  into  an  upper  basin 
area  and  a  lower  basin  area,  it  was  de- 
termined to  divide  the  use  between  the 
two  natural  bar^ins.  In  addition,  a  deci- 
sion was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  first  user  of  water  had  the  supe- 
rior right,  irrespective  of  State  line — 
Wyoming  against  Colorado — in  the  sum- 
mer of  1922,  and  this  provided  tlie  final 
push  to  find  an  agreement.  When  worked 
out.  that  unanimous  agreement  was  to 
divide  the  water  in  perpetuity  between 
the  two  natural  areas,  tlie  upper  basin, 
or  highland  area,  from  which  the  water 
came,  and  the  lower,  or  sea-level  area. 
The  only  reason  that  the  wording  did 
not  read  as  a  straight  division  was  that 
Mr.  Hoover,  in  proper  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral interest,  could  not  then  accede  to 
a  final  ownership  or  control  of  interstate 
water  by  the  States.  Nonetheless,  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  commission  and  the 
compact  it  drafted  was  to  divide  the 
water  and  its  attendant  use. 

IH.   Doc.   717.   80th   Ctong..   2d   sess..   Report 
by   Hon.   Herbert  Hoover,   Representative 
of  the  United  States   (H.  Doc.  605.  67tli 
Cong..  4th  sess.)  p.  Aa4) 
Frequently    In    the   past    just    such    very 

serious  conflicts  have  arisen  on  intecstat* 


streams  rT>8ulting  in  prolonged  and  expensive 
litigation  and  causing  long  delays  in  develop- 
ment. This  compact,  when  approved,  will  be 
a  settlement  of  impending  interstate  con- 
troversies and  an  adjudication  of  rights  to 
the  use  of  the  water  In  advance  of  construc- 
tion, thus  eliminating  litigation  and  laying 
the  groundwork  for  the  orderly  development 
of  a  vast  area  of  desert  land,  estimated  at 
some  4  million  acres;  the  utilization  of  river 
flow  now  unuted  in  the  generation  of  hydro- 
electric energy,  the  possibilities  of  which  are 
ettlmated  at  6  million  horsepower;  the  con- 
struction of  dams  for  the  control  of  floods 
which  nnntiaJly  threaten  communlttefl  in 
which  over  7fi,000  American  citizens  now  re- 
side, with  property  worth  more  than  9100 
million;  the  ectnbltshmcnt  of  new  hornet  and 
new  communiues  and  the  creiitlon  of  a  veeb 
Hmount  of  new  wealth. 

The  pfimjiry  \i\itp<Jtii  of  the  Crtnpiwtls  to 
make  All  equhl  (lifMttn  nnd  npp<>tn(tuiMt,t 
«ti  tlMi  wnifu  iii  ihp  f>v*T  Vitf  \h\n  pUffv>Mr 
1H#  flvff  nynitm  )m  divided  inut  un  upper  *»d 

Tl»#  mni<tr  fmrpotfn  nt  thl*  iftmpnei  »f$  to 
pritvUU'  Utt  the  tnmiit)n\*  diviftu»t  and  *p« 

^iu\ur^^  fiwtir  t>yk,\sm,  ut  MUi^lut)  il»«  r«l«* 
tlve  ImiK^rtAiice  ut  aiffertut  b«ti«a4l»t  u«e* 
of  w*ter;  to  promote  Interstate  comity;  to 
remove  causes  of  present  and  fuMire  eontro« 
ver«les;  and  to  secure  the  expeditious  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  development  of  the 
Colorado  River  Bacln.  the  storage  of  Its 
waters,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  floods.  To  these  ends  the  Colorado 
River  Baiiin  is  divided  into  two  basins,  and  an 
apixirtlonment  of  the  use  of  part  of  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  system  Is  mads 
to  each  of  them  with  the  provision  that 
further  equitable  apportionments  may  be 
made.  (Article  1  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact negotiated  and  signed  by  the  States  of 
Arizona.  California.  Colorado.  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Ratified  by  all 
States  except  Arizona,  including  a  self  limi- 
tation requirement  for  California,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  Boulder  Canyon  proj- 
ect and  proclaimed  by  President  Hoover, 
June  25.  1929.) 

This  they  achieved  by  "apportioning: 
In  perpetuity"— in  article  III  (a)— "the 
exclusive  beneficial  consumptive  use  of 
7,500.000  acre-feet  of  water  pfer  an- 
num" •  to  each  basin  with  each  State 
to  .obtain  its  share — by  later  in  basin 
agreement  they  thought — from  its  own 
basin.  This  apportionment  was  designed 
to  and  did  exclude  the  doctrine  of  aroro- 
priation  as  to  use  between  the  two  areas. 
Thus,  the  early  right  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  attached  only  to  lower  basin  water 
and  not  to  any  upper  basin  water  up  to 
Its  legal  apportionment — section  VIII, 
Colorado  River  compact. 

Unfortunately,  even  after  the  adoption 
of  the  compact  in  1922,  controversy  still 
continued.  This  was  not,  however,  be- 
tw-een'the  States  of  the  upper  basin  and 
southern  California.  Rather,  the  upper 
basin  States  were  happy  to  then  add  their 
weight  to  the  passage  of  the  act  to  build 
the  Hoover  Dam  and  its  appurtenant 
structures  and  thereby  set  in  motion  the 
full  development  of  southern  California, 
for  had  they  not  just  come  to  agreement 
that  each  area  would  have  a  firm  and 
fixed  share  of  water  and  firm  and  fixed 
right  to  its  use?  They  also  lent  their  sup- 
port to  other  lower  basin  development 
imder  the  same  thinking.  ^Arizona,  the 
other  major  lower  basin  qjser.  has  been 
unable  to  achieve  its  hope 'of  a  major 
and  long-planned  development,  but  we 
have  supported  them.    I  he  opposition  to 
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that  pro,'«et  tiao  centered  in  toutbera 
Caiifomia. 

How*ver.  over  th*  next  f<rw  jezn.  It 
vaA  with  ry>t  only  eooperatum  but  active 
M'pport  from  the  ut>per  ttuia  are*,  chat 
the  nonrecUmaCion  area  objection  to 
the  Hoover  Dam  program  waa  Anally 
overcome.  May  I  «ay  to  you  that  the 
«eif.«ame  arvximenti  presently  bein« 
uAe«l  a«ain«t  the  Colorado  it/)ra«*  pro]«ct 
were  uxed  a;(ain<t  Hoov^  Dam  and  lu 
related  woriu— «.ze.  complex. ',y.  lack  of 
power  market  for  that  eoet  of  power, 
crowing  of  alr<»ady  turpius  cropc.  pubUc- 
power  oppoAktion.  cost,  and  ]ust  plam 
inertia  Each  of  thcs*  artcumenta  has 
b^en  doubly  duKounted  by  the  pa  wage  of 
tune  and  the  luecesA  of  these  projects 
The  mwrhty  Hoover  Dam  broke  the  back 
of  the  turbulent  Colorado  and  made  the 
lower  bASln  flow  useful  and  profitable. 
The  cessation  of  the  flood  m^rnace.  the 
stora«e  and  the  all-Amencan  canal  fixed 
things  up  fine  for  the  Imperial  Valley. 
The  river  control  made  poMible  the  In- 
ttallatlon  cf  lower  power  dam.5  and  di- 
version pointA  for  other  uses,  irurludm? 
the  metropolitan  water  diversion.  The 
Rreat  storage  made  possibl?  a  firm  aiul 
fixed  supply  of  water  for  all  periods  of 
the  growing  season  and  municipal  sup- 
ply. Best  of  all.  the  cheap  power  made 
the  metropolitan  water  pumping  fea.;ib!e 
and  provided  the  cash  register  to  repa7. 
with  interest,  the  cost  of  the  dam  and 
the  Jjenerating  works.  By  so  paying  for 
these,  the  other  canals,  diversions  and 
lises  could  pay  for  their  part  of  the  over- 
all facilities. 

Mr.  DwoKSHAK.  In  other  word*.  If  pcwer 
were  not  assuming  a  large  proportion  of  the 
original  cnet  of  Boulder  Dam.  It  would  be 
quite  dltBcult  for  flood  control  or  reclama- 
tion and  other  uses,  river  regulation,  to  re- 
pay the  Government  for  ihe  original  Invest- 
ment 

Mr  flcATTixcooD  (chief  electrical  engineer 
and  Keneral  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Power 
and  LiKht  of  the  Department  of  Water  and 
Power  of  the  City  of  Lou  Ans^elcs) .  It  woulj 
be  utterly  impossible,  because  reclamation 
could  not  stand  any  such  cost  or  f\rn  a 
reasonable  share  of  that  cost.  (Hearlnirs  be- 
fore Committee  on  Irrlgratlon  and  Reclama- 
tion. House  of  Representatives.  7Gtii  Cong., 
Jst  SM*..  on  H.  R.  6639.  1&39.) 

As  a  matter  of  further  fact,  the  Si- 
pcrior  Court  of  California  held  that  tlie 
Boulder  Canyon  project  was  not  even  an 
Irrigation  project  and  that  requirement -i 
of  .section  4  of  the  Reclamation  Act  had 
no  application — Evan  T.  Hewes.  su'osti- 
tuted  for  John  L.  DuBois.  et  al..  against 
All  Persons  et  al  .  see  page  52,  Federal 
Reclamation  law.s.  annotated. 

Further  reference  could  be  made  to 
the  committee  hearings  on  H.  R.  9093  in 
the  3d  .session  of  the  76th  Congres.s, 
pages  118  through  123,  or  to  pages  535. 
536  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Hoover 
Dam  documents  by  Wilbur  and  Ely,  ani 
it  must  be  the  first  edition  for  this 
material  does  not  appear  in  the  later  edi- 
tion except  as  a  reference  to  see  appen- 
dix such  and  such  In  the  first  edition. 

Here  recorded  is  a  letter  from  John  B. 
Miller,  then  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Southern  Edison  Co..  written  to  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Wilbur  which  reads; 

Aa  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  th» 
Boulder  project  la  chiefly  a  water  project 
)«na  our  Interest  In  that  project  Is  simply  se- 


euruvc  for  the  ccmmumty  wtxich  w«  tarTe 
ta«  aatnrvicm  a«  &->  a&  sdiditiooal  supply  of 
water  w^lch  the  commiinlty  baUrvM  It  wUl 
require. 

So  far  M  pemm  Is  sumaima.  If  Is  SMfw 
eoeriy  uadar  o*  «mame%  priee  prapoasil 
'h*n  ^irtut  wh.ch  we  are  secur.nf  frcm  ta« 
aii«r&*t«  source  <A  steam  p;ar.u. 

Even  though  the  Black  Canyon  «tt« 
so  ^pprc^riAUii—^tui  I  use  the  word 
"appropriated  '  since  private  group*  had 
filed  on  the  «ite  before  the  whole  canyon 
area  %-x^  withdrawn  by  the  Federal  Cov- 
er r.mer.t — waa  the  best  on  the  river  and 
even  though  the  lowlands  are  the  best  of 
the  area  for  tm«ation.  the  examtfle  of 
this  huge  proirram  not  only  paying  its 
way  but  creating  va«t  new  wealth,  is 
ample  demonstration  that  the  Colorado 
storage  project — to  utilize  water  appor- 
tioned may  back  in  1922 — will  da  the 
same  m  the  upper  basm  area.  As  the 
lower  basin  development  could  follow 
only  th*  achievement  of  a-^reement 
among  the  States  as  to  water  use  and 
the  cooperation  of  at  least  6  Sutes  in 
passa;^e  of  the  leetslation  for  constpjc- 
tion.  it  follows  that  the  same  ."iituation 
should  obtain  for  the  upper  basin.  As 
the  Hoover  I>am  and  related  works  was 
the  program  to  allow  the  lower  basm  the 
use  of  it!!  apportioned  share  of  this  vital 
water,  so  is  the  Colorado  ^tora^e  project 
the  long  delayed  but  long  platmed  and 
expected  program  for  use  by  the  uppwr 
ba.sin  of  Its  share  of  the  water.  We  fail 
to  understand  why  what  was  sauce  for 
.southern  California  is  not  now  sauce  for 
the  upper  basin.  Yet.  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  trying  to  cook  our  goose.  We 
must  have  a  program  similar  in  magni- 
tude and  concept  to  this  if  we  are  to  u.se 
our  letjal  allotment  cf  water,  and  the 
upper  basin  Stales  got  totrether  not  long 
ago  and  peacefully  divided  their  upper 
ba.sin  area  share  In  the  lower  basin. 
California  has  Arizona  in  the  courts  and 
tried  to  drag  us  in.  Just  as  the  late  fiow 
was  inadequate  for  safe  use  for  irrigation 
in  the  Imperial  Valley — before  any  met- 
ropolital  diversion  above  it — before  .stor- 
age WO.S  provided,  so  is  any  safe  use  in 
the  upper  basin  impo.si.ible  in  low-water 
years  without  compensatory  storage  in 
and  for  the  upper  ba.sin.  Such  holdover 
storage  will  in.sure  that  the  upper  basin 
can  use  its  legal  share  of  the  erratic  fiow 
and  still  deliver  the  apportioned  sum  to 
the  lower  basin  and  Mexico  annually. 

This  need  stems  all  the  more  force- 
fully from  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the 
avera?''  flow  of  the  Colorado.  In  1922 
when  the  compact  was  hammered  out. 
the  river  was  thought  to  flow  in  excess 
of  16  million  acre-feet.  The  average 
now  is  down  to  about  12  million  acre- 
feet,  or  less  by  far  than  the  legal  divi- 
sion of  7 '2  million  acre-feet  to  each 
basin  plus  l'^  million  acre-feet  for 
Mexico.  Divide  it  how  you  will,  you 
cannot  get  16 'j  million  acre-feet  from 
14  million,  especially  when  the  bulk  of 
the  total  flow  runs  down  the  river  at 
flood  crest  when  the  snow  melts  in  the 
spring.  Holdover  storage  in  the  upper 
basin  is  required  to  regulate  seasonal 
flow  and  also  to  save  wet  year  water  for 
dry  year  dehvery  downstream.  Only  a 
bit  over  half  of  our  legal  allotment  can 
be  used  as  a  safe  supply  without  such 
comjpensatory  storage.    Efforts   to   use 


more  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  all 
users  all  along  the  river  m  low  flow  years. 
At  the  time  of  the  compact  negotiations. 
An/ona  wanted  the  upper  basin  to  bu<ld 
storage  reservoirs  similar  to  those  now 
propoaad  to  insure  firm  dowiutream  de- 
livery. 80  far  as  I  can  aacertam.  Call- 
fomia  had  no  such  interest  for  she  knew 
thai  stora«<  m  her  own  area  was  neces- 
fary  for  the  projects  she  so  much  wanted. 
Now  the  wheel  has  turr*ed.  Arizotia 
fupporta  thiS  storage,  but  California,  in 
the  form  of  southern  California  objec- 
tion, seeks  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  storage  other  than  her  own.  X  say 
a^ain.  she  so  well  knows  the  value  of 
the  power  that  she  wants  no  other  to 
cotain  it.  As  It  now  suuuls.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  u  able  to  utilize  all  of  the 
unused  flow  of  the  CoU>rado  when  it 
does  come  by— and  ihe  can  catch  it  m 
storage — and  u.ilize  ii  for  the  genera- 
tion cf  d'omp  power  at  Hoover  Dam. 
Why.  they  say  to  themselves,  should  we 
lose  th:s  Virtually  firm  but  actually  cheap 
dump  power?  The  only  reason  is  that 
the  whole  legal  structure  of  power  pro- 
duction at  Hoover  resu  upon  the  firm 
supply  of  only  the  7',;  million  acre-feet 
cf  lower  basm  flow  rights — plus  Mexico— 
and  all  contracts  for  power  have  always 
recosojted  th;^  fact  and  the  corollary 
th&:  development  contemplated  and 
planned  for  m  tlie  upper  baom  would  re- 
duce the  power  head  to  this  legally  de- 
fined minimum  flow.  £0  much  for  that. 
CALirotNU   riCHTs   To   Kar  CtUAt  Pown. 

HCASINC     RCVCAU 

'By  George  8    Holmes) 

WA5itiNCTo>i  — Th*  cat  Is  out  of  the  t>ag  " 
Califumias  testimony  bef'jre  the  Senate  In- 
terior subcommittee,  opposing  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
thows  that  what  she  fears  most  is  Iocs  of  the 
rh«ap  dump,  or  secondary  electric  power 
wh:ch  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  now  buying 
from  Hoover  Dam. 

The  hidden  feline  was  let  loose  by  Otlmore 
TKiman.  as»utant  city  attorney  of  Los  An- 
geles and  attorney  for  the  department  of 
water  and  power,  who  confined  all  bis  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  Los  Angeles  believes  the 
storage  project  will  have  upon  Its  contracu 
for  power  from  downstream  projects. 

His  views  were  later  corroborated  bv  North- 
cutt  Ely.  special  counsel  for  the  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California  and  an  assistant 
til  the  attorney  general  m  California,  when 
he  made  bu  preaenia-.ioa  before  the  com- 
mittee 

Mr.  Tillman's  testimony  disclosed  that  for 
years  the  c:ty  of  Loe  Angeles  has  been  reap- 
ing a  b-inanza  in  cheap  electric  secondary 
power  from  Hoover  Dam.  but  now  that  the 
flung  of  the  proposed  new  dams  In  the 
storage  project  might  cut  off  thU  so-called 
dump  power.  It  ci^n  no  longer  rely  upon  It 
for  their  customers  and  their  rates  would 
have   to   be   increased. 

This  excess  of  dump  power,  was  acquired 
by  Los  Angeles  as  a  happy  circumstance  of 
the  inability  of  the  upper  basin  Sutes  to 
develop  their  share  of  the  resources  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

Now  that  the  latter  have  banded  together 
to  obtain  storage  dams  and  participating 
projecu  for  their  own  advantage,  using  only 
their  own  legal  share  of  the  water.  Los  An- 
geles has  become  excited,  as  revealed  by  Mr. 
Tillman's  argumenu.  over  the  loss  of  power 
on  which  they  had  no  claim  in  the  first  place 
and  on  which  they  have  no  claim  now. 

It  was  Just  the  good  luck  of  Los  Angeles 
that  it  could  buy  and  use  thU  excess  power 
at  bargain  rates.  Now.  the  big  town  comes 
out  into  the  open  at  last  and  is  flsi^ting 
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against  losing  something  that  never  actually 
belonged  to  her. 

The  latter  point  1m  admitted  by  Mr.  Till- 
man in  his  brief,  in  which  he  tatd.  In  dis- 
cussing the  amounts  of  energy  involved: 

"I  wish  to  emphoHl^e  that  I  do  not  contend 
or  aven  auRcrest  that  any  of  these  esitmntcs 
or  asAumpiluna  by  the  Oovemment  constl- 
lute  guarantlM.  Ttvey  are  necrssitrlly  based 
oti  two  factors  which  cannot  be  anticipated 
with  certainty — the  actual  runoff  of  tti« 
Colorado  River  and  the  time  uf  the  develop- 
ment of  upetream  dlverslotis  authorized  by 
the  Colorado  River  compact. 

"If.  In  experience,  either  uf  these  two  fac- 
tors deviates  from  tiie  original  estimate  or 
assumption,  and  this  deviation  rct^uits  In  a 
dimuiiltlon  uf  secondary  or  even  firm  power, 
as  c-iimated,  we  tiave  ou  groutid  fur  cum- 
plalnt. 

"On  the  other  hand.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
the  United  States  hns  no  right  willfully  and 
voluntarily  to  divert  to  come  other  purpose 
of  Its  own.  water  witich  would  otherwise  be 
avalLiblc  for  the  generation  of  firm  and  sec- 
ondary energy  at  Hoover  Dam. 

"Upon  this  ground,  as  a  representative 
of  a  public  a';ency  threatened  with  serious 
Injury,  I  object  to  the  contlructlon  of  the 
storage  units  propo.scd  In  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  this  committee  (S.  800)  and  their 
<jperatlon  in  the  manner  contemplated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  cvldenctd 
hv  House  Document  364  and  by  testimony 
Introduced  before  t)iU  committee." 

Thus,  afi  this  reporter  views  his  testimony. 
Los  Ancreles  Is  now  making  claim  to  some- 
thing which  the  city's  own  attorney  says  It 
has  no  rlphl  to  claim. 

Du.np-power  has  always  been  sold  wher- 
ever available,  at  cheaper  rates  than  firm 
power,  becati&e  the  supply  Is  neither  stable 
nor  predictable. 

It  Is  purchased  <it  a  risk  and  therefore 
commaiidfi  a  cheaper  price. 

The  only  power  guaranteed  Los  Angeles 
at  H<X)ver  Dam  Is  the  firm  power  acquired 
under  the  contract.  All  else  Is  gravy.  It 
Is  this  grtiVy  Los  Angeles  Is  now  seeking  to 
hang  on  to.  even  If  meant  that  Colorado  and 
the  upper  b.nsin  StJiies  cnuld  never  develop 
their  own  resources  la  accordance  with  the 
river  compacts. 

Depriviii?  Los  Anjeles  of  this  nonguar- 
antced  and  fluctuating  excess  electric  power, 
because  the  upper  basin  States  will  have 
some  life-i:avlag,  rlvcr-regulating  reservoirs 
to  fill,  now  bccf-mcH  an  Invasion  and  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  city  of  Los  Angehrs, 
according  to  Mr.  Tillman. 

The  Los  Angeles  le«?al  representative  cities 
the  amount  of  money  the  city  has  exj^nded 
in  transmission  lln<«  from  Hoover  Dam  and 
how  much  it  Is  now  going  to  cost  the  city 
to  buy  fuel  oil  in  case  It  cannot  enjoy  the 
use  of  the  dump  pjwer  It  has  been  getting 
all  these  }-ears  at  a  low  rate. 

"I"  an  average  year,"  complained  Mr.  Till- 
man to  the  crmmlitee.  "the  water  thus  di- 
verted (for  filling  the  propo.»ed  reservoirs) 
ncce.«:fiarily  will  be  replaced  by  750.000  bar- 
rels of  fuel  oil.  At  ft  price  of  91.80  per  barrel, 
the  oil  thus  substituted  for  falling  water 
would  coet  (1.3CO.0C0." 

Dlscusi-lng  It  In  further  det.-\il.  Tillmun 
says  the  total  extra  net  cost  for  replacement 
fuel  for  all  secondary  energy,  would  be  ap- 
proximately S2. 152.000  In  a  normal  year. 

Thus  Los  Angeles  Is  now  promoting  a 
v«ifited  Interest  in  a  benefit  from  the  river 
to  which  she  admits  having  no  guaranty. 
I.a  fact,  Mr.  Tlllmcn  spelled  out  the  demands 
r.f  Lue  Angeles  as  follows: 

"In    order    to    fulfill    Its    obligations    and 
-hoalntaln  the   integrity  of  its  existing  con> 
tracts,  the  United  States  must: 

"1.  Deliver  at  Hoover  Dam.  for  the  gen- 
eration of  firm  and  secondary  energy,  the 
full  run  of  the  rlvc:'.  less  aU  upstream  diver- 
rions  for  domestic  or  agricultural  piur- 
poses;  or 


"2.  During  the  filling  period  of  the  pro- 
posed storage  uniu,  deliver  to  the  Hoover 
Dam  power  contractora.  at  tha  applicable 
contract  firm  or  secondary  rale,  energy 
which  In  quantity  and  In  time  and  place  of 
delivery  Is  equivalent  to  that  which  would 
hava  been  getterated  at  Hoover  Dam  bad  no 
water  been  diverted  to  this  upfcUeam  stor- 
age; or 

"3.  Durlnf  the  flUinff  period  of  the  pro* 
poaed  at«>raca  uniu,  make  full  financial 
reparation  to  tlie  Hoover  Dam  power  con- 
tractora for  the  costs  to  them  (Including 
capital  costs,  where  appropriate)  of  tlie  re- 
placement of  all  "firm"  or  "secondary"  ener- 
gy which  would  have  been  generated  at 
Hoover  Dam  had  no  water  been  diverted  to 
this  up-stream  st  jrage." 

The  legalities  of  the  situation.  It  may  be 
noted,  revolve  around  the  questions  raised 
by  Governor  Johnson,  as  to  whether  or  not 
waters  Impounded  by  the  upper  basin  for 
power  generation.  In  order  to  regulate  the 
river  and  provide  power  revenues  for  build- 
ing the  participating  unit*  can  be  witheld 
for  those  purposes  or  must  l>e  Interpreted  as 
surplus  waters  which  must  be  released  to  the 
lower  basin  for  beneficial  consumptive  use. 

Quoting  Governor  Johnson  on  this  matter 
by  calling  It  a  very  fair  assumption.  North- 
cut  t  Ely,  of  Ely  and  McCarty,  legal  repre- 
sentatives here  of  the  Colorado  River  Board 
of  California,  supports  the  position  of  Mr. 
Tillman  and  told  the  committee  that  water 
appropriated  In  the  lower  basin,  even  though 
excess  or  surplus  waters,  may  not  be  with- 
held from  use.  for  the  generation  of  power. 
Mr.  Ely  asserted  that  If  the  upper  basin 
States  could  curtail  water  during  the  filling 
period,  legally,  they  could  also  do  it  lawfully 
at  any  other  time. 

"Is  it  your  contention,"  asked  Elmer  Ben- 
nett, congressional  liaison  representative  of 
the  Interior  Department,  at  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, "that  the  generation  of  power  in  the 
lower  basin  has  a  priority  or  preference 
somehow,  under  the  compact,  over  power 
generation  In  the  upper  ba&ln,  assuming  the 
right  to  ure  were  on  a  par  otherwise?" 

"We  say."  replied  Ely,  "That  the  rights 
established  under  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act.  and  the  power  contracts  made  there- 
un(1?r,  cannot  lawfully  be  interfered  with 
by  the  withboldlug  of  water  at  Glen  Canyon 
or  other  upstream  dams  solely  for  power 
gencraiiou." 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  legal  prob- 
lem, accentuated  by  Governor  Johnson's  tes- 
timony and  statements.  It  demonstrates  the 
dng-ln-the-manger  policy  of  California 
charged  by  members  from  the  upi>er  basin 
States  and  that  its  real  fear  Is  the  loss  of  its 
cl^eap  "dump  power'  from  Hoover  Dam. 

Do  not  think  either  that  the  passage 
of  the  Hoover  E>am  legislation  was  the 
last  example  of  upijer  basin  support  for 
lower  basin  development.  After  Hoover 
was  built  and  in  operation,  it  was  found 
by  southei-n  California  that  the  program 
they  had  calculated  would  not  work  as 
they  had  planned  or  as  they  had  said 
it  would  when  obtaining  agreement  for 
support  frcm  the  other  States.  Accord- 
ingly, they  wished  to  have  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  revised.  This  led  to 
a  series  of  events  culminating  in  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act. 
This  too  is  a  great  story  if  time  per- 
mitted its  telling,  but  I  shall  have  to 
cover  it  rapidly  and  insert  material  to 
cover  the  parts  which  might  l>e  useful 
for  reference. 

I  mentioned  before  that  the  record 
shows  that  all  hands  were  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  power  at  Hoover  Dam 
was  not  an  incidental  to  the  develop- 
ment but  rather  the  very  key.  Of  the 
$173  million  cost  of  Hoover.  100  percent 


was  to  be  recovered  from  power.  It  may 
be  that  the  now  dcferered  $25  million 
flood  control  allocation  will  not  be  re- 
paid, but  all  repayment  come*  from 
power  alone.  It  was  also  known  by  many 
that  contracts  to  take  Hoover  power  were 
signed  even  though  the  allotUe  knew 
that  the  hydropower  cost  was  in  excess 
of  then  existing  alternate  gcneratina  fa- 
clllticf.  Southern  California  had  as- 
sured  all  questioners  that  the  power 
would  be  taken  at  its  cost,  and  so  dem- 
onstrated in  a  show  of  remarkable  faith 
by  signing  such  contracts.  Then,  by  the 
time  power  came  on  the  line  in  1937, 
events  external  to  the  Colorado  liad  also 
altered  the  situation.  Interest  was  down 
from  4  to  less  than  3  percent.  Steam 
or  other  generation  had  increased  in 
efficiency  and  decreased  in  cost — also  due 
to  depression  prices — and  the  Federal 
Government  had  built  such  power  proj- 
ects as  TV  A,  Bonneville,  and  initiated 
such  projects  as  Fort  Peck  on  the  Mis- 
souri, where  power  rates  were  not  on  a 
competitive  basis  as  for  Hoover  but 
rather  on  an  amortizing  basis  at  less 
cost.  Such  concept  was  written  into  the 
reclamation  law  in  1939  and  represented 
a  material  advancement  in  resource  de- 
velopment. 

Naturally  power  us«rs  on  the  Hoover 
line  wanted  an  adjustment  in  charges 
more  in  conformity  with  life.  Under  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Act.  such  readjustments 
could  have  been  made  in  1945,  but  mil- 
lions in  extra  cost  would  be  charged  prior 
to  that  time.  The  other  Colorado  River 
States  interposed  objection — not  to  the 
readjustment  but  to  potential  changes  in 
the  original  act  applicable  to  them.  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada  had  each  been  guaran- 
teed a  payment  of  IS^:,  percent  of  sur- 
plus revenues  beyond  the  amount  needed 
for  repayment — the  balance,  or  62 '1;  per- 
cent, of  surplus  revenue  being  allocated 
to  repayment  of  flood-control  features. 
And  I  may  interpose  the  thought  that 
this  charge  for  fiood  control  should  never 
have  been  necessary,  but  this  extra  bur- 
den was  accepted  in  order  to  get  water 
and  meet  ill-conceived  opposition.  If 
the  proposed  rate  adjustment  were  to 
provide  solely  for  an  amortizing  basis, 
then  these  in  lieu  of  tax  payments  to 
Arizona  and  Nevada  would  have  been 
abrogated,  and.  in  addition,  the  proposal 
to  defer  repayment  of  the  flood-control 
allocation  until  after  the  repayment  of 
all  other  costs  would  have  postponed  al- 
most indefinitely  the  agreed  payment 
into  a  special  fund  to  provide  for  further 
study  and  development  along  the  Colo- 
rado. This  fund  was  to  survey  develop- 
ment all  along  the  river,  but  its  greatest 
value  would  have  been  to  the  upper 
basin  area. 

So  it  was  that  the  interested  States 
again  undertook  to  negotiate  their  de- 
sires into  an  agreement.  Accordingly 
each  of  the  Governors  appointed  2  mem- 
bers to  a  committee  which,  when  2  power 
allottees  v.ere  added,  become  known  as 
the  conunittee  of  16.  This  committee, 
when  agreement  was  unanimously 
achieved,  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
to  draft  the  actual  adjustment  bill  and 
present  it  to  the  Congress  with  proper 
notation  of  the  unanimotis  agrewnent. 
One  of  the  committee  of  three,  and  the 
one  who  carried  the  ball  in  the  Senat* 
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hearings,  was  the  late  Judge  Clifford 
Stone,  of  Colorado.  His  contribution  all 
the  way  through  this  matter  was  of  con- 
siderable and  then  appreciated  value. 
The  appreciation  did  not  last  very  long, 
but  Judge  Stone  did  live  long  enough  to 
see  the  program  report  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  basin  and  of  Colorado, 
which  report  he  understood  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Boulder  Adjustment 
Act. 

The  unanimous  agreement  reached  by 
the  7  States  and  power  allotees  was 
briefly:  That  interest  charges  be  re- 
duced from  4  to  3  percent:  that  rates 
be  established  not  on  a  competitive  but 
on  an  amortizing  basis:  that  to  replace 
the  18%  percent  promise  to  each  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  $300,000  would  be  made;  that 
the  repayment  of  the  flood  control  cost 
be  postponed  at  least  until  all  other  fea- 
tures were  repaid:  and.  finally,  to  insure 
the  future  development  along  the  Colo- 
rado that  $500,000  annually  be  paid  into 
the  Colorado  River  development  fund 
lor  investigation  and  construction  sub- 
ject to  appropriation  by  Congress. 
These  concepts  were  adopted,  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  upper  basin 
Representatives  as  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Adjustment  Act.  Should  it  seem  that 
much  was  given  for  little,  let  the  record 
also  show  that  competent  estimates  at 
that  time  were  that  these  adjustments 
would  save  southern  California  some 
SlOO  million,  while  the  other  changes 
were  merely  to  insure  certain  payment 
of  amounts  stated  in  the  original  act 
since  these  payments  would  have  been 
wiped  out  by  California's  suggestions  for 
adjustment. 

This  adjustment  act  was  passed  In 
the  summer  of  1940 — not  long  ago.  Up 
until  that  time,  cooperation  and  mutual 
support  was  a  great  thing  according  to 
southern  California.  However,  when 
the  plan  of  development  for  the  upper 
basin  was  worked  out  from  the  money 
provided,  as  I  mentioned,  in  the  adjust- 
ment act.  and  from  earlier  studies, 
southern  California  decided  that  coop- 
eration had  lost  all  its  purpose — all  this 
In  just  a  few  years  between  1940  and 
1950.  What  was  useful  in  1940  to  ob- 
tain a  desired  end.  suddenly  died  in 
1950  when  others  came  forward  with 
long-awaited  plans  of  development. 
Since  1950.  expensive  opposition  from 
southern  California  has  l>ecome  increas- 
ingly frantic  and  the  last  14  months  have 
brought  an  ever-increasin?  flood  on 
antiupper  Colorado  storage  project 
propaganda  pouring  from  this  well- 
organized  and  well-financed  Rroup — and 
you  have  seen  this  in  the  Ricord  and 
elsewhere. 

The  program  spelled  out  In  this  pro- 
posal is  the  outgrowth  of  negotiations 
and  conferences  of  water  leaders  in  the 
West  going  all  the  way  back  to  1900 — or 
over  50  years.  After  these  long  negotia- 
tions and  conferences  of  the  interested 
States  and  Federal  agencies,  it  was  Colo- 
rado's thought  that  the  water  had  been 
divided  and  its  full  use  in  each  basin 
spelled  out  and  provided  for  and  use  by 
States  in  the  upper  ba.sin.  Accordingly, 
Colorado  has  given  its  full  and  often 
crucial  support  to  the  great  programs 
and  projects  which  allowed  southern  Cal- 


ifornia to  develop  for  use  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  lower  t>asin  share 
of  crater.  It  was  understood  that  such 
mutual  cooperation  and  support  would 
continue,  even  though  all  agreed  that  the 
lower  basin  projects  were  least  expensive 
and  easiest  to  build. 

In  hours  of  need,  as  In  the  necessary 
adjustment  of  the  original  Boulder  Can- 
yon Act.  and  indeed  in  its  very  passage. 
Colorado  has  been  pleased  to  help  her 
neighbor.  She  has  also  acquiesced  to 
use  by  other  States  of  great  volumes  of 
water  from  the  Colorado  even  though  she 
alone  supphcs  Uiree-fourths  of  its  total 
flow. 

Now  the  hour  has  finally  come  for  the 
development  of  her  share.  The  very  suc- 
cess of  development,  primarily  in  south- 
ern California,  on  the  lower  Colorado 
proves  that  this  program  is  valuable  and 
economically  worthwhile  to  the  Nation. 
We  cannot  understand  southern  Cali- 
fornia's opposition  in  any  terms  other 
than  that  she.  in  view  of  such  values. 
wi.shes  to  have  them  all  for  herself. 

Acting  in  conformity  with  section  15 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 
passed  in  1928.  and  section  2  of  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act, 
passed  in  1940.  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion carried  on  extensive  studies  and 
investigations  on  the  Colorado  River. 
These  investigations  and  thf  formation 
of  a  report  were  intensified  in  the  years 
1940  to  1945  and  the  forepart  of  1946. 
On  June  7.  1946.  a  departmental  report  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  is-, 
sued.  This  followed  and  was  based  upon 
a  report  and  recommendations,  dated 
March  22.  1948.  by  the  directors  of  re- 
gions 3  and  4.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  19 16  report  stated  that  there  was  not 
enough  water  available  in  Xhe  Colorado 
River  system  for  full  expansion  of  exist- 
ing and  authorized  projects  and  for  all 
potential  project.s  referred  to  in  the  re- 
port. The  report  stated  further  that 
there  was  a  pressing  need  Tor  a  deter- 
mination of  the  rights  of  the  respective 
States  to  deplete  the  flow  of  the  Colorado 
River  consistent  with  the  Colorado  R.ver 
compact  and  its  associated  documents 
and  recommended  that  the  States  deter- 
mine their  respective  rights  in  such  mat- 
ter. The  report  was  submitted,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  to  the  affected  States  for 
their  respective  views.  Colorado  sub- 
mitted its  comments  and  criticisms,  and 
concurred  in  the  conclusion  that  there 
should  be  an  apportionment  of  water 
among  the  States  of  the  upper  basin. 
In  his  report  to  Congress  on  July  24.  1947. 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  recommended 
among  other  things  "that  the  States  of 
the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin  and 
States  of  the  lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  expe- 
ditiously to  determine  their  respective 
rights  to  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
consistent  with  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact." 

Actii>g  In  conformity  with  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  1947  report  the 
upper  basin  States  negotiated  and  signed 
the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact 
which  compact  was  approved  by  Congress 
April  6.  1949.  The  upper  Colorado  River 
compact  is  subject  to  the  provisions  and 
limitations  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 


pact of  1922.  It  apportions  the  consump- 
tive use  of  upper  basin  waters  to  the  up- 
per l>asin  States  as  follows: 

Arizona.  50,000  acre-feet. 

Colorado.  51.75  percent  of  balance. 

New  Mexico.  11  25  percent  of  balance. 

Utah.  23  percent  of  balance. 

Wyoming.  14  percent  of  balance. 

It  provides  further  for  the  creation  of 
an  Interstate  administrative  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission.  Other  important  provi- 
.sions  are :  First,  that  States  of  the  upper 
basin  must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
la^^es  of  water  occurring  as  the  result  of 
the  storage  of  water  in  reservoirs  con- 
structed in  the  upper  basin:  and  second, 
that  consumptive  uses  of  water  by  In- 
dians shall  be  charged  to  the  State  in 
which  the  use  is  made. 

These  acts  then  are  the  law  of  the 
river: 

<a»  The  Coli^rado  River  compact. 

<b»  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 

•  c»  The  CaUfornia  Limitation  Act. 
<d>  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Ad- 
justment Act 

<e>  The  Treaty  with  Mexico. 

•  f»  Tlie  upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact 

The  legi.«lation  now  before  this  com- 
mittee provides  that  whatever  authoriza- 
tion is  approved  by  Congress  in  this  re- 
spect, the  administration  of  such  must 
comply  with  the    law  of  the  river." 

With  the  signing  and  approval  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact,  the 
States  of  the  area  were  in  po.silion  to  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  it  file  Its  nnal  reports  with  Congress 
on  those  projects  ready  for  consideration 
by  ConTres".  The  States  of  the  upper 
basin  then  proceeded  to  draft  the  neces- 
sary legislation.  The  first  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  prosi^ective  sponsors  was  for- 
warded from  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Commission,  with  offices  in  Grand  Junc- 
tion. Colo  .  on  October  10. 1951.  The  sub- 
stitute bill  now  before  the  committee  is 
a  greatly  modified  and  reduced  bill  from 
the  one  originally  reccmmrnded  by  the 
commission.  The  bill  presently  before  us 
is  also  greatly  reduced  from  the  proposal 
as  originally  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment. It  is.  however,  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  that  the  legislation 
now  recommended  is  sufficient  in  author- 
ity, and  size  for  the  purpases  intended. 

When  the  upper  Colorado  River  devel- 
opment report  was  approved  by  formed 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Chapman,  he 
said: 

The  comprehensive  pliin  for  the  upper 
Colorado  RUer  DAsln  provides  •  blueprint 
tor  one  of  the  few  remalntng  great  basin 
areas  of  the  West  which  are  not  already  well 
on  the  way  to  full  use  of  their  water  re- 
•ourres.  The  4«  5  mlUlon  acre-feet  of  ttnr- 
age  space  provided  for  In  the  plan  compares 
with  present  available  reAervclr  stnrn^e  cf 
less  than  2  million  acre-feet.  The  hydro<?lec- 
trlc  capacity  of  1.633.000  kllowatu  compr^res 
with  less  than  las.OOO  kllowatu  of  existing 
capacity  In  the  upper  basin,  including  inter- 
nal combustion  and  steam  plants  as  well  as 
hydroelectric  plants. 

Now  that  the  upper  basin  compact,  which 
apportions  the  available  water  among  the 
States.  Is  In  force,  urgently  needed  Irrigation 
projects  may  be  undertaicen  to  turn  dry  land 
into  productive  farms  and  to  supplement  th- 
meager    water   supply   on    severiil    hundred 
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thousand  acres  of  presently  Irrigated  land. 
An  urgent  need  also  exists  for  the  hydroelec- 
tric power  made  post^lble  by  the  storage  reser- 
voirs to  permit  utilization  of  the  upper 
basin's  natural  rescurces,  including  timber 
and  vMt  deposits  of  coal,  petroleum,  oU 
shale,  phosphate,  and  other  minerals. 

This  statement  was  accompanied  by 
one  from  the  then  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation,  Goodrich  Lineweaver, 
when  he  said: 

The  States  of  the  upper  basin  can  realize 
the  use  of  their  apportioned  water  only  when 
extensive  river  re^^ulation  is  provided  to 
nrslst  them  In  meeting  the  downstream  de- 
livery of  75  million  acre-feet  in  a  10-year 
period  as  provided  by  the  Colorado  River 
Compact.  Tills  regulation  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  large  reservoirs  holding 
over  great  quantities  of  water  from  years  of 
high  runoff  to  years  of  low  runoff.  Judging 
from  past  records,  these  cycles  might  be  as 
long  as  20  to  25  years.  Therefore  these  reser- 
voirs must  be  ready  to  store  water  many 
years  ahead  of  the  actual  time  of  need  for 
Irrigation  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  existing  national  emergency, 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
saitablllty  of  the  power  features  of  the  stor- 
age project  as  they  relate  to  the  uatioual 
defense. 

Bills  authorizin;i  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project  have  been  thoroughly  and 
minutely  considered  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  a  ad  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  of  the  House. 
Over  100  hours  have  been  spent  in  taking 
testimony  during  the  last  two  Congresses. 
Approximately  25  hours  of  marking  up 
procedures  have  been  siient  in  consider- 
ing the  legislation;  2.886  pages  of  testi- 
mony have  been  taken.  In  fact,  the  leg- 
islation has  been  most  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. Although  there  is  a  minority 
report  it  is  only  fair  to  advise  this  com- 
mittee that  the  legislation  now  recom- 
mended has  been  reported  to  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  better  than  3  to  1  in  the 
Committee  on  Int«?rior. 

H.  R.  3383.  as  amended  by  the  substi- 
tute here  recommended,  provides  for  ir- 
rigation, flood  control,  hydroelectric 
IJower.  municipal  water,  recreation,  and 
f.sh  and  wildlife  benefits. 

Two  kinds  of  project  installations  are 
provided :  First,  the  first  category  known 
as  project  units  consisting  of  four  major 
dams;  and  second,  the  second  category 
known  as  pariicipating  projects  consist- 
ing of  11  auxiliary  or  subsidiary  smaller 
projects  made  up  of  smaller  dams,  divi- 
sion works  and  canals  and  laterals. 
Three  of  the  larger  units  and  one  of  the 
participating  projects  have  hydroelec- 
tric facilities  included  in  their  construc- 
tion and  operation. 

The  pertinent  facts  of  the  major  units 
which  are  to  be  used  for  the  regulation 
of  the  river,  storage  of  water  to  guaran- 
tee mutually  agreed  upon  deliveries  to 
the  lower  basin,  and  the  production  of 
needed  electric  power  are: 

Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  be  located  on  the 
Colorado  River  in  northern  Arizona 
about  13  miles  downstream  from  the 
Utah-Arizona  State  line  and  13  miles 
upstream  from  Lee  Ferry,  the  dividing 
point  between  the  upper  and  lower 
basins.  The  dam  would  be  a  concrete, 
curved,  gravity-type  structure  rising  700 
feet  from  bedrock.  The  reservoir,  which 
would  be  the  final  regulating  storage 
point  for  deUveries  to  fulfill  lower  basin 


commitments  under  the  compact,  would 
have  capacity  of  26  million  acre-feet  in- 
cluding 20  million  acre-feet  of  active 
capacity.  The  reservoir,  when  filled, 
would  have  a  maximum  water  surface  of 
153,000  acres  and  would  extend  about 
186  river  miles  up  the  Colorado,  nearly 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Green  River,  and  71 
river  miles  up  the  San  Juan.  The  reser- 
voir would  be  the  principal  sediment  re- 
pository in  the  upper  basin.  In  200 
years,  at  present  rate  of  sediment  flow 
in  the  river,  silt  deposits  would  fill  all  in- 
active storage  space  and  reduce  the  ac- 
tive storage  space  by  half.  The  powei 
plant  would  be  located  near  the  toe  of 
the  dam  and  would  consist  of  seven  gen- 
erating units  with  a  total  installed 
capacity  of  800.000  kilowatts.  The  plant 
would  have  a  mean  power  head  of  480 
feet.  Total  cost  is  estimated  at  $379,- 
143.000. 

Flaming  Gorge  unit  Includes  the  Ash- 
ley Dam  which  would  be  located  on  the 
Green  River  32  air  miles  north  of  Vernal. 
Utah,  and  the  ."^ame  distance  downstream 
from  the  Utah-Wyoming  border.  Ash- 
ley Dam  would  be  a  concrete,  gravity- 
type  structure  rising  491  feet  from  bed- 
rock. Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir,  created 
by  the  dam,  would  have  total  storage 
capacity  of  3.940,000  acre-feet  including 
active  capacity  of  2.950,000  acre-feet. 
When  filled,  the  reservoir  would  have  a 
water  surface  area  of  40,800  acres  and 
would  extend  91  miles  upstream,  to  with- 
in 3  or  4  miles  of  the  town  of  Green 
River.  _Wyo.  The  powerplant  would  con- 
sist of  3  units  with  a  total  installed  ca- 
pacity of  72,000  kilowatts  operating  un- 
der a  mean  head  of  395  feet.  Estimated 
cost  of  construction  is  $74,648,000. 

Navaho  Dam  site  is  on  the  San  Juan 
River  in  northwestern  New  Mexico,  about 
19.5  river  miles  upstream  from  Blanco 
and  34  miles  east  of  Farmington.  N.  Mex. 
It  is  3.5  miles  downstream  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Pine  and  San  Juan  Rivers. 
The  dam  would  be  an  earth-fill  structure 
360  feet  high  and  the  reservoir  would 
have  a  total  capacity  of  1,200.000  in- 
cluding an  active  capacity  of  1,050,000 
acre-feet.  When  filled  to  capacity,  the 
reservoir  would  have  a  water  surface  of 
10,800  acres  and  would  extend  33  miles 
up  the  San  Juan  River  to  3.5  miles  be- 
yond the  town  of  Arboles,  Colo.  The 
powerplant  would  have  3  units  with  in- 
stalled capacity  of  30,000  kilowatts  and 
operate  under  a  mean  head  of  275  feet. 
Total  cost  is  estimated  at  $32,933,000. 

Curecanti  unit  includes  a  concrete, 
gravity  structure  rising  510  feet  from 
bedrock  and  located  a  few  miles  down- 
stream from  Sapinero,  Colo.,  on  the  Gun- 
nison River.  The  capacity  of  the  Cure- 
canti Reservoir  would  be  940,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  with  as  yet  an  undeter- 
mined amount  of  hydroelectric  power. 
In  addition  to  the  major  dam  it  is  con- 
templated that  there  shall  be  three 
smaller  power-producing  dam  installa- 
tions a  short  distance  down  the  river 
from  the  major  dam  itself. 

The  participating  projects  with  perti- 
nent facts  for  each  one  are: 

Central  Utah  project.  Utah:  The  com- 
prehensive Central  Utah  project,  a  large 
multiple-purpose  development,  is  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  has  been  planned  in 
two  parts — the  initial  phase,  a  unified 


portion  that  could  operate"  independent- 
ly, arid  the  ultimate  phase.  Only  the 
initial  phase  is  included  in  the  group  rec- 
ommended for  initial  participation  in  th« 
upper  Colorado  River  account. 

The  initial  phase  would  intercept  the 
flow  of  streams  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Uinta  Mountains  as  far  east  as  Rock 
Creek  and  would  convey  the  water  west- 
ward by  gravity  flow  for  use  in  the 
Bonneville  Basin.  Water  for  replace- 
ment and  expanded  irrigation  in  the 
Uinta  Basin  would  be  provided  by  stor- 
age on  local  streams.  Several  regula- 
tory reservoirs  would  be  required  in  both 
the  Bonneville  and  Uinta  Basins,  the 
principal  one  being  the  enlarged  Straw- 
berry Reservoir  on  the  Strawberry  River. 
By  construction  of  Soldier  Creek  Dam 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  would  be 
increased  from  283,000  acre-feet  to 
1.370,000  acre-feet.  The  initial  phase 
would  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  29.600 
acres  of  new  land  and  165,800  acres  now 
irrigated  but  in  need  of  more  water  or 
improved  water  regulation.  It  would  also 
provide  48,800  acre-feet  of  water  annu- 
ally for  municipal,  industrial  and  re- 
lated uses.  It  would  generate  each  year 
approximately  359,100,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  firm  energy  and  3,400.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  secondary  energy. 

Emery  County  project,  Utah:  Irriga- 
tion water  would  be  furnished  24,080 
acres  of  land  under  existing  canals  di- 
verting water  from  Cottonwood  Creek 
to  Huntington  Creek  in  east-central 
Utah  near  Castle  Dale.  Supplemental 
water  would  be  provided  for  20,450  acres 
of  the  land  and  a  full  new  supply  would 
be  provided  for  3,630  acres.  The  irriga- 
tion water  would  be  made  available 
through  storage  of  surplus  spring  runoff 
at  a  57,000  acre-foot  reservoir  at  the  Jots 
Valley  site  on  Cottonwood  Creek.  Water 
for  lands  in  the  Huntington  Creek  area 
would  be  conveyed  by  canal  from  Cotton- 
wood Creek. 

Florida  project,  Colorado :  Lemon  Res- 
ervoir, with  a  capacity  of  23.309  acre- 
feet,  would  be  formed  by  the  Lemon  Dam 
on  the  Florida  River  in  southwestern 
Colorado,  southeast  of  Durango.  This 
reservoir  would  regulate  the  Florida 
River  runoff  to  provide  an  irrigation 
water  supply  for  18,950  acres,  including 
12.650  acres  now  irrigated  with  only  a 
partial  supply  and  6,300  acres  not  now 
irrigated.  Approximately  1,000  acres  of 
the  land  in  the  project  area  are  Indian 
owned.  The  regulatory  storage  provided 
for  irrigation  would  reduce  floods  which 
nearly  every  year  cause  extensive  damage 
along  the  river  course. 

Hammond  project.  New  Mexico:  The 
Hammond  project  would  divert  natural 
flow  of  the  San  Juan  River  to  provide  an 
irrigation  supply  for  3.670  acres  of  pres- 
ently unirrigated  land  along  the  south 
side  of  the  river  near  Bloomfield,  N.  Mex. 
The  water  would  be  diverted  from  the 
river  by  a  low  diversion  dam  and  con- 
veyed to  the  project  land  by  a  gravity 
canal.  A  pumping  imit  would  be  in- 
stalled to  lift  water  49  feet  from  the 
gravity  canal  to  two  highline  laterals 
that  would  serve  about  1,100  acres  of  the 
project  land. 

La  Barge  pro.lect.  Wyoming:  Unregu- 
lated natural  flow  of  the  Green  River 
would  be  diverted  for  the  irrigauon  of 
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T.970  acres  of  land  located  west  of  the 
river  between  Bi?  Piney  and  La  Barge  in 

southwestern  V/yomin?.  Only  300  acres 
oX  the  land  are  cultivated  and  partially 
irrigated  at  present.  The  principal  con- 
struction feature  would  be  a  canal  38 
miles  long,  mostly  of  earth  section. 

Lyman  project.  Wyominc:  Water 
would  be  stored  in  an  offstream  reservoir 
of  43,000  acre-foot  capacity  at  the 
Bridper  site  on  Willow  Creek  to  fumLsh 
supplemental  irrigation  water  for  40.600 
acres  of  land  along  Black  Fork  near  the 
town  of  Lyman  in  southwestern  Wyo- 
ming. The  reservoir  would  be  fed  by 
canals  from  Black  Pork  and  West  Fork 
of  Smiths  Fork. 

Pine  River  project  extension.  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico:  The  extension  is 
planned  to  enlarge  and  lengthen  dis- 
tribution works  in  order  that  storage 
water  already  available  in  Vallecito  Res- 
ervoir of  the  Pine  River  project  might  be 
furnisiied  to  some  of  the  arable  project 
laiHl  still  unirrigated  in  southwestern 
Colorado  and  ncrthweslern  New  Mexico. 
The  extcnijion  would  serve  15.150  acres  of 
land,  including  1,540  acres  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Ssedskadee  project.  Wyomins:  This 
project  would  irri:?ate  60.720  acres  of 
presently  unsettled  land  located  along 
both  sides  of  the  Green  River  in  south- 
western Wyoming,  about  35  miles  east  of 
Keramerer.  The  land  would  be  irri-rated 
by  gravity  diversions  from  the  Green 
River.  Two  drops  in  distribution  canals 
would  drive  turbines  to  lift  water  to 
higher  land.  No  reservoir  storage  would 
be  required. 

Silt  project.  Colorado:  A  reservoir  of 
10,000  acre-fset  capacity  would  be  con- 
structed on  Rifle  Creek  in  west-central 
Colorado  near  Rifle.  Most  of  the  reser- 
voir water  would  be  released  to  water 
users  downstream,  replacing  part  of  the 
natural  flow  heretofore  used.  In  ex- 
change for  the  storajre  water  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  natural-flow  water  would 
be  diverted  from  Ea^t  Rifli  Creek  above 
the  reservoir  and  conveyed  to  project 
land  in  Dry  Elk  Valley  and  on  Harvey 
Mesa.  Water  would  also  be  conveyed 
fro.Ti  the  re.servoir  to  land  under  the 
Davie  ditch  in  Rifle  Creek  VaLey.  Dur- 
ing the  low  stages  of  tlie  reservoir 
pumping  would  be  required.  In  all,  5.030 
acres  of  land  would  be  provided  a  sup- 
plemental water  supply  and  1.790  acres 
would  be  provided  a  full  new  supply. 

Smith  Fork  project.  Colorado:  Surplus 
runoff  of  Smith  Fork  and  Iron  Creek 
would  be  regulated  in  a  reservoir  of 
14.000  acre-foot  capacity  at  the  Cra.v- 
ford  site  on  Iron  Creek  in  west-central 
Colorado  near  Crawford.  Water  from 
Smith  Fork  would  be  diverted  to  the  res- 
ervoir by  feeder  canal.  The  stored  water 
would  be  conveyed  by  canal  to  land  on 
Grand  View  Mesa  and  land  adjacent  to 
Cottonwood  Creek.  Part  of  the  released 
storage  water  would  replace  natural  flow 
on  this  land,  pei-mitting  additional  di- 
versions of  natural  flow  to  ?and  above  the 
reservoir  in  the  upper  Smith  Fork  Basin. 
A  total  of  9,800  acres  would  be  benefited. 
Including  7.670  acres  now  inadequately 
irrigated  and  2,130  acres  of  dry  land. 

Paonla  project.  Colorado:  The  Paonla 
project  provides  for  construction  of  a 
dam  at  Spring  Creek  "B"  site  on  Muddy 
Creel:,  a  tributary  of  the  north  fork  of 


the  Gunnison  River.  The  dam  will  form 
a  reservoir  of  18.000  acre-foot  capacity 
in  the  west-centi-al  Colorado  near  Paonia. 
The  reservoir  will  provide  supplemental 
water  for  14.830  acres  now  irrigated  with 
only  a  partial  water  supply  and  a  full 
supply  for  2,210  acres  not  heretofore 
irrigated.  Work  is  nearin"?  completion 
on  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  the 
Fire  Moxmtain  Canal  which  will  distrib- 
ute project  water.  Land  served  from  the 
extension  will  include  land  now  irrigated 
from  Minnesota  Creek  and  land  on 
Rogers  Mesa  now  Irrigated  from  Leroux 
Creek.  Leroux  Creek  water  will  then  be 
diverted  hiizher  upG'.ream  and  used  for 
irrigation  on  Redlands  Mesa. 

Some  24  probable  participating  proj- 
ects are  listed  in  section  2  of  the  lecisla- 
ticn  for  further  study  and  determination 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  authorization  of  these 
projects  in  this  bill — only  a  direction  for 
their  further  survey.  Ef.ch  ont?  if  found 
to  have  merit  and  feasibility  must  bo 
brought  back  to  Concrcss  for  study  and 
final  legislation. 

The  legislation  now  before  this  com- 
mittee does  not  contain  the  controversial 
Echo  Park  unit.  The  substitute  le:4i.sla- 
tion  proposed  by  the  committee  goes 
much  further  in  that  it  provides  "that  as 
part  of  the  Glen  Canyon  unit,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  sh.iU  take  adequate 
protective  measures  to  preclude  impair- 
ment of  the  Rainbow  Bridge  National 
Monument";  and.  further,  •it  Is  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  that  no  dam  or  reser- 
voii*  constructed  under  the  authorization 
of  this  act  shall  be  within  any  nntional 
park  or  monument."  And  may  I  here 
and  now  advise  this  committee  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  promise  and 
agree  with  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  they  shall  keep  their  agreement 
with  the  conservationists  of  the  Nation 
in  this  particular. 

The  bill  as  now  recommended  to  the 
House  complies  with  all  important  and 
pertincmt  provisions  of  the  national 
reclamation  law  of  1902  and  acts  amend- 
atory thereto.  The  repayme.it  features. 
althoui;h  somewhat  technical,  are  in  vir- 
tual conformity  with  all  reclamation- 
law  requirements.  In  some  particulars 
tl.ere  is  a  closer  conformity  to  such  re- 
quirements than  in  like-size  projects 
heretofore  authorized,  many  of  which 
are  aheady  constructed,  and  others  now 
in  the  process  of  construction.  The  rec- 
ommended legislation  provides  for  the 
construction  and  Federal  ccntiol  of  nec- 
essary transmission  lines  and  the  sale  of 
electric  power  to  preferential  customers 
as  provided  in  general  reclamation  law. 

The  160-acreage  limitation  provision 
of  reclamation  law  is  applicable.  The 
small  amount  of  facilities  required  for 
pubUc  recreation  and  propagation  of  fish 
and  wildlife  values  must  be  constructed 
and  operated  in  accordance  with  recla- 
mation law. 

By  the  expressed  terms  of  the  bill  any 
and  all  construction  is  entirely  deiiend- 
ent  upon  budgetary  requirements  and 
the  economic  needs  of  the  Nation — Con- 
gress and  its  pertinent  committees  hav- 
ing absolute  control  in  this  respect. 

Planning  for  development  shall  have 
regard  for  the  achievement  in  each  State 
of  the  fullest  consumptive  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  sya- 


tem.  consistent  with  the  apportionment 
thereof  among  txtth  States.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  comply 
with  tlie  law  of  the  river  in  the  storage 
and  release  of  waters  impounded  by  the 
facilities  to  be  constructed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  In  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  comply  any  State  of 
the  Colorado  River  basin  is  authorized 
to  maintain  an  action  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
c  Dmpllance. 

The  amount  of  the  authorization  Is 
$760  million  and  tlie  ccm;nittee  is  ol  the 
opiniim  that  the  co^^t  of  the  work  author- 
ized by  the  bill  can  be  kept  well  wiiiun 
this  figure.  This  total  amount  is  Indeed  a 
large  sum.  However,  it  is  to  be  expended 
over  a  period  of  approximately — if  times 
continue  to  be  fairly  good — 25  years. 
The  amount  of  moneys  needed  In  any 
1  year  will  never  amoimt  to  more  tlian 
S40  million.  This  mc.ins  IhPt  in  no  year 
durinjT  its  entire  construction  will  the 
general  treasury  of  the  United  States  be 
asked  for  more  than  $18  million.  In  fact, 
at  the  end  of  the  con.struclion  period  Uie 
arain  on  the  general  trea.su ly  will  be  far 
less — this  because  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
reclamation  fund  itself  will  be  able  to 
fuiTii^h  75  percent  of  all  moneys  needed. 
The  amount  of  the  total  authorization 
compaics  favorobly  with  Central  Valley 
of  California  up  to  now:  far  le.ss  than  the 
authorization  for  the  Missouii  River 
Ba.sin.  which  l.s  proving  so  beneficial  to 
the  ba.sin  specifically  and  to  the  Nation 
generally:  and  about  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  needed  for  the  financing 
of  the  Aswan  Dam  in  E?:ypt.  in  which 
project  our  country  has  asrecd  to  fur- 
ni-^h  a  rather  major  part. 

The  need  is  immediate  for  getting 
started  on  the  actual  construction  of 
this  project.  We  have  reached  the  point 
in  Colorado.  Now  Mexico.  Utp.h,  and  Wy- 
oming where  we  cannot  con'<ider  any 
substantial  further  develppment  of  the 
waters  cf  the  jCclorado  River  until  we 
have  achieved  a  measure  of  regulation 
of  the  erratic  flow  of  the  river.  By  regu- 
lations, of  course.  I  mean  that  approach 
to  equalization  of  florv  of  the  river  s\;;- 
tcm.  which  can  be  achieved  only  by 
stora-re.  This  stora-'c  must  be  of  such 
capacity  that  flows  in  wet  years  can  be 
caught  and  hf^ld  for  release  in  dry  years 
to  meet  our  commitment  to  the  lower 
basin.  Without  such  equalizing  storage 
any  full  development  in  the  upper  ba-^in 
would  have  di.-^a.strous  effects  on  both 
basins  in  low  water  years.  Without  the 
benefits  of  cj-clical  storage  we  can  only 
sit  and  jiatch  the  v.aters  run  downhlil. 

Immediately  following  the  decision  of 
the  sponsors  of  H.  R.  3383  to  not  brinj 
it  up  for  Hou^e  consideration  during  the 
closing  days  cf  the  1st  session  of  the 
84th  Congress,  a  further  study  of  some 
of  tlie  provisions  of  the  bill  was  made 
by  various  representatives  of  the  upper 
basin  States.  After  many  conferences 
It  was  decided  that  the  legislation  would 
be  more  equitable  to  all  of  the  States 
directly  concerned  in  the  upper  basin  if 
further  provisions  were  incorporated  in 
the  bill  to  guarantee  to  each  of  the  upper 
basin  States  possible  water  resource  de- 
velopment so  each  of  said  States  would 
be  able  to  put  to  coiiiumptive  lise  the 
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w  aters  allocated  to  It  by  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  basin  compact.  Accordingly, 
there  have  been  incorporated  in  section 
5  of  the  bill,  that  section  having  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  the  basin 
fund  and  the  bookkeeping  procedures 
relative  thereto,  provisions  which  after 
certain  general  repayment  obligations 
would  divide  the  excess  net  revenues  ac- 
cruing from  the  storage  facility  projects 
equitably  among  the  States. 

Before  final  recommendation  to  the 
House  of  the.«e  new  suggestions,  the 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Interior  was 
requested  to  review  the  repayment  analy- 
sis of  various  projects  of  the  bill,  espe- 
cially the  central  Utah  project,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  could  comply  with  the 
new  suRgestions  and  successfully  admin- 
ister the  legislation. 

Their  reply  was  forwarded  to  the  com- 
mittee under  date  of  February  6,  this 
year,  and  is  as  follows: 

DllPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTEKI0«, 

BumcAC  or  Rf.clamatioh, 
Wai^hitigton.  D.  C.  February  6.  1956. 
Hon.  Watne  N.  Asp.nall. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Aspinaix:  During  an  Informal 
conlerence  In  yuur  office  on  February  1.  1956, 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
were  asked  to  review  \he  repayment  .'>nalysi8- 
of  tiie  central  Utah  project  (initial-phase 
development)  In  view  of  certain  amend- 
ments now  under  consideration  concerning 
procedures  set  out  in  H.  R.  3383.  a  bill  for 
authorization  of  the  Cjlorado  River  storage 
project  and  participating  projects. 

We  are  ple:.scd  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest and  submit  the  results  of  our  review 
based  on  the  following  assumed  general 
criteria: 

1.  Each  participating  project  niust  repay 
its  own  annual  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  costs. 

2.  Net  revenues  (revenues  In  excess  of  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  replacement 
costs)  from  each  participating  project  are 
to  be  used  in  repaying  its  remaining  reim- 
bursable costs  as  follows: 

(a)  Total  power  costs  are  to  be  repaid 
within  a  period  of  100  years  with  interest 
{2' i  percent  per  annum)  being  a  first  charge. 

(b)  Total  municipal  water  costs  are  to  be 
repaid  within  a  period  not  exceeding  50  years 
with  Interest  (2',,  percent  per  annum)  being 
a  first  charge. 

(c)  Irrigation  costs  are  to  be  repaid  up 
to  the  ability  of  the  irrigator  to  repay  over 
a  contract  period  not  to  exceed  50  years 
exclusive  of  a  development  period  except  for 
Paonia  and  Eden  projecta  whose  contract 
periods  are  fixed  by  law. 

3.  Net  power  revenues  from  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  are  to  be  used  to  repay 
irrigation  costs  of  each  participating  proj- 
ect or  separable  features  thereof  in  excess 
of  the  ability  of  the  Irrigator  to  repay  during 
his  contract  period. 

These  power  revenues,  when  augmented 
by  the  Irrigator's  payments,  are  to  retire  the 
irrigation  cost  of  each  participating  proj- 
ect In  equal  annual  Installments  during  the 
irrigator's  contract  period. 

4.  The  storage -project  revenues  are  to  as- 
sist the  participating  projects  through  es- 
tabli.shment  of  credits  In  a  basin  fund. 
Credits  are  to  be  allotted  46  percent  to  Colo- 
rado. 21.5  percent  to  Utah.  15.5  percent  to 
Wyoming,  and  17  percent  to  New  Mexico. 

Is.  Credits  are  to  be  established  In  the 
basin  fund  from  revenues  from  units  of  the 
storage  project  remaining  after  payment  of — 

(a)  Operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment costs; 

(b)  Interest  on  power  Investments; 


(c)  Equal  payments  (50  In  total  number) 
toward  the  storage  project  cost  allocated  to 
Irrigation; 

(d)  Amounts  sufficient  to  retire  the  power 
investment  in  a  period  not  to  exceed  100 
years. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments of  H.  R.  3383  a  basin  fund  could  be 
established  providing  the  Utah  projects  the 
necessary  credits  within  its  percentage  allot- 
ment of  21.5  percent.  In  doing  so.  total 
credits  in  the  basin  fund  would  be  governed 
by  the  requirements  of  Utah's  participating 
projects  because  of  their  magnitude.  Credits 
in  the  basin  fund  would  more  than  satisfy 
the  requlrcmentB  of  the  other  participating 
projects  .proposed  In  H.  R.  3383.  In  fact 
only  one-third  of  these  credits  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  repayment  of  all  the 
projects  proposed  in  H.  R.  3383,  namely,  cen- 
tral Utah  and  Emery  County  projects  In 
Utah;  Silt.  Smith  Pork.  Paonia,  and  Florida 
projects  in  Colorado;  the  Pine  River  exten- 
sion project  In  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
the  Hammond  project  in  New  Mexico,  the 
Scedtikadee.  La  Barge,  and  Lyman  projects  In 
Wyoming,  and  the  presently  authorized  Eden 
project  In  Wyoming. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  A.  Dexheimek, 

Commissioner. 

Immediately  thereafter  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  de- 
livered to  me  a  statement  of  the  Bu- 
reau's repayment  summary,  together 
with  a  statement  of  its  analysis.  I  in- 
clude both  at  this  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  committee.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Bureau's  letter, 
summary,  and  analysis  amount  in  fact 
to  a  statement  by  them  that  they  are 
able  and  willing  to  conform  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  wishes  as  expressed  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Repayment  Summary— Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  and  Participating  Projects,  in 
Accordance  WrrH  H.  R.  3383  Dated  Febro- 
ary  8.  1956 

This  repayment  summary  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects has  been  prepared  to  demonstrate  how 
repayment  of  the  project  could  be  accom- 
plished as  required  by  H.  R.  3383  dated 
February  8.  195G. 

Storage  units  consisting  of  Glen  Canyon. 
Flaming  Gorge,  and  Navaho  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir and  participating  projects  consisting  of 
l^a  Barpe.  Seedskadee,  Lyman.  Eden.  Silt, 
Smith  Fork,  Paonla.  Florida,  Pine  River  ex- 
tension, Emery  County,  central  Utah  (Initial 
phase)  and  Hammond  have  l)een  included  In 
this  analysis  with  construction  costs  limited 
to  approximately  $760  million  as  prescribed 
by  H.  R.  3383. 

This  analysis  has  been  accomplished  based 
on  the  following  assumed  general  criteria: 

1.  Each  participating  project  must  repay 
Its  own  annual  operation,  maintenance  and 
replacement  costs. 

2.  Net  revenues  (revenues  In  excess  of 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement 
cosU)  from  each  participating  project  are  to 
be  used  In  repaying  its  remaining  reimburs- 
able costs  as  follows: 

(a)  Total  power  costs  are  to  be  repaid 
within  a  period  of  100  years  with  Interest 
(2*2  percent  per  annum)  being  a  first  charge. 

(b)  Total  municipal  water  costs  are  to  be 
repaid  within  a  period  not  exceeding  50  years 
with  Interest  (2V2  percent  per  anniun)  being 
a  first  charge. 

(c)  Irrigation  costs  are  to  be  repaid  up  to 
the  ability  of  the  irrigator  to  repay  over  a 
contract  period  not  to  exceed  50  years  exclu- 
sive of  a  development  period  except  for 
Paonla  and  Eden  projects  whose  contract  pe- 
riods are  fixed  by  law. 


3.  Net  power  revenues  from  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  are  to  l>e  used  to  repay 
irrigation  costs  of  each  participating  proj- 
ect or  separable  features  thereof  In  excess 
of  the  ability  of  the  Irrigator  to  repay  during 
his  contract  period.  These  power  revenues, 
when  augmented  by  the  Irrigator's  payments, 
are  to  retire  the  Irrigation  cost  of  each  par- 
ticipating project  In  equal  annual  Install- 
ments during  the  irrigator's  contract  period. 

4.  The  storage  project  revenues  are  to  as- 
sist the  participating  projects  through  estab- 
lishment of  credits  in  a  basin  fund.  Credits 
are  to  be  allotted  46  percent  to  Colorado,  21.5 
percent  to  Utah,  15.5  percent  to  Wyoming, 
and  17  percent  to  New  Mexico. 

5.  Credits  are  to  be  established  In  the  basin 
fund  from  revenues  from  units  of  the  storage 
project  remaining  after  payment  of: 

(a)  Operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment costs. 

(b)  Interest  on  power  Investments. 

(c)  Equal  payments  (50  in  total  number) 
toward  the  storage  project  cost  allocated  to 
Irrigation.  ' 

( d )  Amounts  sufficient  to  retire  the  power 
Investment  in  a  period  not  to  exceed  100 
years. 

Net  revenues  from  the  units  of  the  storage 
project  and  from  the  participating  projects 
approximating  $1,800  million  would  be  ade- 
quate to  repay  all  the  costs  of  the  project 
under  the  terms  or  conditions  established  In 
H.  R.  3383  and  In  addition  would  provide  a 
surplus  In  the  basin  fund  of  some  $480  mil- 
lion e^pn  with  power  costs  being  repaid  with 
Interest  in  82  years  following  Installation  of 
the  last  power  unit,  a  considerably  shorter 
time  than  permitted  by  H.  R.  3383. 

A  brief  tabular  summary  and  a  detailed 
payout  schedule  are  attached.  Under  H.  R. 
3383  some  flexibility  Is  Inherent  In  the  re- 
payment of  the  project  power  costSj,  Should 
the  Curecantl  unit  be  included  In  the  im- 
mediate future  ther"e  would  be  a  sornewhat 
greater  surplus  in  the  basin  fund.  Also,  the 
bajsln  fund  could  be  increased  somewhat  by 
extending  the  construction  schedule  of  ma- 
jor participating  projects. 
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//.  R.  33SS,  Feb.  8,  1956 
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/  (/>  Cotnrado  Rinr  ntnrnrtr  project  and  paith-ipating  proirrtn—FiMnncifil  rrpofttnmt  /.rhnhih-  i»  arronfnvrc  trith  rrpatmirnt  Cftndi- 
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»  Inclu'l(»  $1,001,000  In  jeur  89  and  fl,7I9,()00  e.vh  year  tUerea/ler  of  ex(jess  power  reveu'.ic  from  centrul  I  tali  i>i<>je<t. 


Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commrnd  the  gentleman 
from  Cclorado  for  his  fine  speech,  and 
for  the  outstanding  job  he  has  done  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
this  leeislation.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  witnessed  a  finer  demon.''tration  of 
patience,  fairness,  and  lepislr.tive  gen- 
erabhip,  thon  has  been  displayed  by 
Colorado's  distinguished  representative, 
Wayne  Asfinall,  during  the  long  and  ' 
tiring  course  of  committee  hearincs  and 
consideration  of  this  bill.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  f;er^'e  on  a  .subcommittee  with 
such  a  chairman,  and  the  House  may 
rest  assured  that  the  legislation  before 
it  today  has  rec^'ived  committee  con.sid- 
eration  in  the  highest  and  most  careful 
sen.se  of  the  term. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  I  yield  my$elf  25  minutes. 

I  have  no  personal  ax  to  grind  on 
this  bill.  No  water  or  power  would  come 
into  Nebraska;  however,  benefits  would 
exte:id  to  the  entire  Nation — all  48  Stales 
would  be  more  prosperous  because  new 
wealth  is  created — new  industries  spring 
up.  rew  wealth  will  need  many  things 
from  the  industrial  East.  It  will  mean 
new  markets,  new  jobs,  a  stronger  na- 
tional economy.  I  believe  in  this  project 
as  an  investmer^t  in  America.  A  grow- 
'i^S,  dynamic  America  needs  to  move 
ah»^ad  and  prep(ire  for  the  future. 

I  cannot,  in  my  13  years  in  Congress, 
recall  a  campaign  more  vigorous  or 
more  vocal  thar^  the  one  that  has  been 
^  aged  by  the  Members  of  Congress,  the 
associations,  anfi  the  "lobbies,"  if  you 
please,  who  havle  seen  fit,  in  theii-  wis- 
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dom,  to  express  the  fears  that  the  upper 
Colorado  project  was  a  'give  away,"  a 
water  steal,  that  it  would  bankrupt  citi- 
zen.s  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  that  the 
dams  would  not  hold  water,  that  the 
rc:;ervoir.3  would  soon  fill  wiih  silt,  and 
that  the  crops  grown  under  th3se  proj- 
ect lands  would  add  to  the  agricultural 
crops  now  in  surplus  and  that  the  proj- 
ect is  not  feasible  and  would  cost  other 
States  untold  millions  of  dollars.  These 
statements  are  false,  and  Uiey  will  be 
exposed. 

Most  of  this  misinformation  comes 
from  the  Colorado  River  Association  and 
you  atk,  "Who  is  this  association?"  The 
description  of  this  ci-ganization  as  writ- 
ten in  the  quarterlv  Lobbying  Report 
tc  Congress  is  as  follows: 

Colorado  River  A.'EOclp.tion.  306  West  Third 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  Citizens'  organ- 
ization fur  presenting  information  concern- 
ing Colorado  River  water  matters.  Opposes 
any  legislation  Jeopardizing  Calirornia  water 
rlglits  on  the  Coiorado  River. 

This  organization  has  had  unlimited 
funds  for  propaganda  purposes. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  lobbying 
report  of  the  Colorado  River  Association: 

TOT.IL     Al«NtI.*L     ReCTIPTS     AMD     EXPENDrTTJHES 

Reported  Undek  the  Federal  Lobbting  Act 

BY    NORTHCUTT    ELY     (OR    ELY,     McCaP.TT    ii 

Duncan  ) ,  the  Coloraco  Rives  Association. 
AND  THE  Six  Agency  CoiiMrrrEE,  1961-55 
Northcutt  Ely  (Including  law  offices  of 
Northcutt  Ely  and — during  the  two  reported 
periods  for  1955 — Ely,  McCirty  &  Duncan). 
(Totals  listed  cover  only  the  following  or- 
ganizations as  employers:  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District.  Imperial 
Irrigation  District.  Six  Agency  Committee 
and    Colorado    River    Board    oif    CaliXomU, 


Water  Prcjact  Authority  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Water  Resources  Board  of 
California  ) 

1.  Receipts  Including  contributions  and 
loans.  Tiie  term  "contribution"  includes 
anything  of  value  such  as  a  gilt,  subscription, 
lean,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  any- 
thing of  v.'.Uie  amcT.nt  received  for  services 
(e.  g..  salary,  fee.  etc.).  and  Includes  a  con- 
tract, promise,  or  agreement,  wliethpr  or  not 
legally  enforciblc,  to  malce  a  contribution: 

A.  T951 _.- fi9,  176.C4 

B.  1952 60.520.26 

C.  ie:.3 . 66.  727  42 

D.  1954 69.  118.29 

E.  1955 63,218.16 

2.  Expenditures  (the  terra  "txpcndilure" 
Includes  a  payment,  dittribiitlon.  loan,  ad- 
vance, depot<it.  or  gilt  of  money  or  anything 
of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise, 
or  agieement.  whether  or  not  legally  en- 
forceable, to  ma!:e  an  cXi)enUiture)  : 

A.  1051 $2,349  37 

B.  1952 _  :i.  4,56  31 

C.  1953 1,357.42 

D.  1954 ._.    774.75 

E.  1955 524.21 

Co;<>r2do  R!v3r  As.^ciatlon  (where  llsfd 
as  organization  fi:lng;  does  not  Include 
where  listed  as  employer  cf  any  individual 
filing ) . 

1.  R'ceints  (totals  listed  cover  contribu- 
tions of  S'OO  or  more),  including  contribu- 
tions and  loaiw  (the  term  "contribution"  in- 
cludes anything  of  ralue  Eucb  as  a  gift,  sub- 
scription, loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money, 
or  anything  cf  \uiue,  amount  received  for 
services  (e.  g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.),  and  Includes 
a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  con- 
tribution ) : 

A    1951      - tl09.  400  48 

B.  1952. _ 140.  606  00 

C.  1953 5©  680.  00 

D.  1954 ^ I3e.  102.  fA 

E    195i -, i*j.  760.00 
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2.  Expenditures   (the  terra  "expenditure"  often    than    not,    reclamation    projects  plus  empty  stomachs  had  all  the  food 

Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad-  j^ave  been  singled  out  as  the  villain.    But.  they  need  there  would  be  no  surplus  of 

Zr«;nl'^nH  ^nrnJil,  .."^nntr.^' ^'t^^lrf  gentlemen,    nothing    could    be    further  crops  today. 

of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise.      T     *.i_     1     n.       x?     i  »•  jj 

or   agreement,   whether  or   not   legally   en-  "°^  *^^  truth.     Reclamation  adds  no  valtji:  or  ikkicattom 

forceabie,  to  make  an  expenditure) :  more  to  the  surplus  than  a  cap  gun  does  y^  ^Y\e  House  of  Representatives  begins 

A.  1951 $92.  622.  70  ^°  ^  shooting  War.  j^  debate  on  the  upper  Colorado  River 

B.  1952 111.538.15  The  Opponents  of  reclamation  would  development.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my 

c.  1953 50. 595. 81  have  you  believe  that  the  great  Federal  colleagues  will  want  information  about 

D.  1954 25. 288. 17  irrigation  projects   are  causing   a   ter-  ^^^e  value  of  irrigation.    It  is  right  and 

^-  ^^^^ - --    "■  ^"^  ^^  rible  economic  crisis  among  the  farmers  p^^p^^  that  questions  be  asked,  such  as. 

six  Agency  Committee  (where  listed  as  or-  that  will  lead  to  their  bankruptcy.    But  why  brinn  more  land  under  production 

ganization  fliing;   does  not  Include  where  they  do  not  cite  you  to  any  facts  and  ^.^en  we  have  a  surplus  of  crops  today: 

R^.fn"^r?tnLu  r;ii"oovr^Lt  rn",  •  ^^T'  ^  '^°h  ^^'  ^°T  "^^^^^f  ^^'^  or,  how  much  is  this  country  investing 

1.  Receipts    (totals   listed  cover  contrlbu-  surplus   is   produced  on   irrigated   lands.  ,_     irrieatinn     noupr     nroipcLs'     Wh«>r<. 

tlons  of  $500  or  more).  Including  contrlbu-  There  is  a  verv  cood  reason  for  that  I^    irrigation    power    projects'     wnere 

tlon,  and  loans  (the  term  -contribution-  In-  ^aie  excent^n  t^m^of  eeneraliU^  ^°^^  ^^^  ""^^^^  *'°"'^  ''■°'"-     "°*'  "'"'=*' 

eludes  anything  of  value  such  as  a  gift,  sub-  J^^"^®  except  in  terms  Of  generahtics.  money  has  been  paid   back?    In  fact, 

Bcrlption.  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  ^"^  argument  laiis  very  Hat.  ^^^  irrigation  pay— is  it  necessary? 

or  anything  of  value,  amount  received  for  In  1954.  only  0.35  percent  of  the  3  bil-  j  know  some  of  you  will  say    '"Con- 

services  (e.  g..  salary,  fee.  etc.) .  and  Include.  Hon  bushels  of  corn,  and  only  1.7  percent  pressman  Miller,  we  will  meet  thkt  crisis 

or  S"eeairrnforce°ab?e^'rmake^^^  ?/  'I'L^l'l  °?'"'°"  ''"'^/^  of  wheat  in  the  ^.^en  we  come  to  it."     I  say.  -We  cannot 

uibutLn)         *"^°"*'"''«'-  ^  '"*''•  »  ^o'^-  United  States,  came  from  lands  served  ^jt   back   and   wait."    We    better   start 

.    ,0M                                                 aiT^  by  federally  irrigated  projects.    A  great  crossing  the  bridRe  now  and  the  bridge 

B   llll - •il-  JS  part  of  these  surplus  grains  were  grown  qj  jj^^re  production  in  this  case  is  recla- 

c.  1953'::::":: Z 20000  o^  dryland  farms  m  areas  Wessed  with  mation  and  irrigation.    In  order  to  cross 

D.  1954 _.::::::::    20.000  adequate  ramfaU.     They  did  not  come  j^at  productive  bridge  later,  we  must 

E.  1955 _ 30.000  from  Irrigated   lands.     Three  States—  proceed  to  develop  millions  of  additional 

a.  Expenditures   (the  term  "expenditure"  J^rt'of^Z*';n*rn'*«niTh*?v'a;7^n^?rrT*  *"^^  ^^'"'"''^  irrigation.     The  problem 

includera  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad-  "™f  ^.°'  ^^^    ? , ?,         w    7  f^^  "°'  ^'^^T  °^  Producing  food  and  fiber  are  growing 

vance.  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  Bated,    very   little   Wheat    Is    Irrigated,  side  by  side  With  the  expapdlni?  popula- 

of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  Corn  raised  on  irrigation  projects  is  gen-  tion     The  arid  West  needs  to  stabilize 

or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  en-  erally  fed  to  hvcstock.  ^heir  economy  and  minimize  the  shock 

forceabie,  to  make  an  expenditure) :  The  irrigated  West  produces  almost  all  that  comes  with  crop  failure.     The  peo- 

A.  1951 _ $26,280.72  of  the  Nations  apricots,  almonds,  wal-  pie  m  the  arid  West  realize  that  they 

^   J®^2 ?^-2®??!  ^^^'   ^^^^5-   lemons,   figs,   prunes,   and  must  make  good  use  of  their  water  sup- 

D  IBM i7Qifli^  olives.    It  grows  95  percent  of  the  grapes,  pijes.    They  realize  that  water  on  good 

E  1955 " 32  231  3«  ^2  P^^^cs^t  of  the  lettuce,  75  percent  of  lands  brings  new  wealth  and  a  security 

„     ^^ '  '"P    avocados,    pears,    and    cantaloupe.  ^    necessary    to    a    prowing.    dynamic 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  an  engineer  Indeed,  it  would  be  unusual  to  have  am-  America.  To  me  it  is  utterly  foolish  that 
and  I  will  have  to  leave  the  feasibility  or  pie  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables  this  Nation,  facing  agricultural  short- 
infeasibility  of  the  Rreat  project  struc-  without  the  great  production  from  the  ages  would  sit  back  idly  on  a  river  or 
tures  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  qualified  irrigated  West.  creek  bank  and  watch  the  water  run  to 
by  years  of  training  and  experience  to  sihut-uses  or  today  mat  bc  sHoaxACEs  or  the  sea.  when  it  should  be  used  for  irri- 
evaluate  these  technical  factors.  They  tomouow  pation  and  power.  Remember  it  takes 
have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  when  we  think  of  surplus  crops,  we  years  to  develop  raw  land  with  good  Irri- 
the  project  is,  from  an  engineering  should  aLso  remember  that  it  takes  about  gation  projects.  Some  lands  under  the 
standpoint,  sound.  Neither  am  I  a  geolo-  jq  years  to  develop  a  good  reclamation  Colorado  River  project  will  take  30  years 
gist,  so  I  cannot  testify  as  to  the  rock  district.  We  should  also  remember  that  to  bring  into  production, 
and  soil  formations  that  will  be  encoun-  o^r  population  will  increase  about  3  mil-  It  should  also  be  realized  that  during 
tered.  I  do  not  know  where  the  oppo-  lion  yearly.  These  people  will  require  the  last  15  years,  croplands  have  disap- 
nents  of  this  project  came  by  their  beak-  ,ood.  Indeed,  the  diet  of  the  American  peared,  some  through  erosion,  and  being 
ers  of  so-called  Chinle.  and  until  these  people  m  the  world  has  changed  a  great  taken  out  of  production  by  the  Federal 
opponents  started  castmg  their  straws  in  deal  In  the  last  25  years.  The  average  Government  for  building  military  plants. 
.^.llLl'^',"^-  ^  «™  ^ure  many  people  thought  person  in  the  United  States  ,1s  eating  About  15  million  acres  of  tillable  land  was 
Chinle  was  the  name  of  a  well-known  more  of  a  variety  of  fresh  fruits  and  taken  out  of  production  because  it  was 
distributor  of  a  product  medically  known  vegetables  than  ever  before.  It  is  esti-  swallowed  up  by  expanding  cities,  build- 
as  spiruus  rrumenti.  But  this  is  all  mated  that  more  than  200  different  farm  Ing  of  new  plants,  new  highways,  parks. 
a  part  of  our  educational  process,  and  commodities  are   in   active  use  on   the  and  airports. 

JLlf.'°°'f '"'^^tv,''^''''^^'"'^  i°  ^^^  ^^^^^  American  table.     Many  are  ample  be-  whx«  does  the  mokxt  com.  mow  re 

things  out  in  .the  open  where  we  can  cause  of   Irrigation.     We   are   eating   3  iSJi^^S^ionT 

look  at  them  m  the  Interest  of  good  times  as  much  citrus  fruit  as  we  did  20  Ti/w.i«m«tinn     r»m*     .n»«     .*.«»»«.• 

legislation.    The  economic  report  shows  years  aco  and  4  times  as  manv  rarrnt*  Keclamation     came     Into     existence 

the  project  sound-ove;-  60  percent  of  ^^^rhil^Vnt^nLTuZ^U^^^^  "^'^^^    Theodore    Roosevelt    signed    the 

the  entire  cost  will  be  paid  back  with  talW  than  thPv  u-lrf  2S  vLrl^f.^^  ^^*  '"  ^^'-  *^*^^  Provided  establish- 

interest  from  the  production  of  electrical  J^laust  of  an  7mni.  H,Pt  rn^Z!:?^;  ?  "^"'  °'  *  ^"'"^^^  °^  Reclamation  and 

energy  becau.se  of  an  ample  diet  rontaimng  all  included  a  provision  for  financing  Fed- 

ol  the  vitamins  for  good  health.  eral  undertakings  through  a  revolving 

WILL  THx  PxcxrccT  ADO  TO  TH.  PA.M  suaPLtTsxs.  Agrlcultural  experts  predict  that  In  10  fund  to  be  established  wiSVln  the  Treas- 

I  am  prepared,  however,  to  testify  on  years  we  will  need  an  additional  35  mil-  ury  of  the  United  States    to  be  known 

the  two  fundamental  problems  involved  lion  acres  of  land  upon  which  to  grow  as  the  reclamation  fund 

In   the   upper  Colorado   project.     First,  the  meat   that   we   presently  consume.  in  the  beginning    the  fund  was  sup- 

the  problem  of  farm  surpluses,  and.  sec-  The  American  people  should  face  reality  ported  by  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 

ond.  the  problem  of  money.  or  we  will  not  escape  the  horrible  night-  public  lands.    It  was  later  augmented  by 

In  the  past  months  we  have  become  mare  of  a  shortage  of  food  in  the  very  a  percentage  of  the  royalties  from  oil 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  detrimental  near  future.  holdings  and  of  certain  minerals  In  the 
effect  of  surplus  crops  on  the  national  It  was  only  11  years  ago  that  the  United  States.  It  was  intended  that 
farm  Income.  The  Government  owns  or  House  of  Representatives  had  a  commit-  revenues  from  these  sources  plus  rev- 
Is  the  first  mortgagee  on  crops  worth  tee  Investigating  the  shortage  of  food,  enues  derived  from  repayment  of  project 
more  than  $8  billion,  and  every  indi-  There  v/as  a  shortage  of  njeat.  poultry,  construction  costs,  would  provide  sufTl- 
vidual  In  Government  Is  looking  around  wheat,  and  the  things  American  people  dent  funds  to  continue  construction  of 
for  someone  or  something  at  which  to  enjoy  having  on  their  tables.  That  new  projects  However  it  became  evl- 
point  an  accusing  finger  of  blame.    More  could  happen  again.     Indeed,  If  sur-  dent  that  the  fund  was  not  adequate  to 
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undertake. ma jqr  construction  projects, 
and  since  1930  appreciable  appropria- 
tions have  been  inade  from  general  funds 
of  the  Treasurjf,  In  addition  to  appro- 
priations from  i  the  reclamation  fund. 
Income  to  the  flund  Is  derived  from  ac- 
cretions and  collections.  Accretions  to 
the  reclamation  fund  include  96  percent 
of  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  52  'i  percent  cf  the  revenues  from 
oil  leases.  52 li  percent  of  the  revenues 
from  royalties  and  rentals  from  potas- 
£ii;m  leases,  and  50  percent  of  the  rcv- 
enjes  from  FFtC  waterpower  licenses. 
The  income  to:  the  reclamation  fund 
from  coUectlon.<4  results  from  construc- 
tion an  1  oi>eratibn  and  maintenance  re- 
payments on  reclamation  projects.  To 
date,  over  $1.0061,530,000  has  been  appro- 
priated from  the  reclamation  fund.  For 
f..scal  year  1956.  the  amount  of  $89,510,0C0 
out  of  a  total  of  $170,791,000  appropri- 
ated for  the  reclamation  program  will 
come  from  the  Reclamation  fund. 

It  ij;  estimated  that  In  another  10  years 
all  the  funds  for  reclamation  will  come 
from  tlie  revolvjn'-j  fund  which  is  made 
up  of  revenue  i'rom  the  sale  of  public 
landij.  oil  leases,  and  to  forth. 

uoNST  arrtJB.vED  to  the  txeasukt 

Up  to  iR'^t  year.  Reclamation  had  re- 
paid over  $500  tnillion  to  the  recl«ima- 
tion  fund  and  durinc;  the  present  fi.scal 
year  approxima^jely  $60  million  more  will 
be  returned  to  tpe  Government  from  the 
contracts  enterfd  Into  by  water  users. 

Since  1SC2.  abput  $2  8  billion  has  been 
allocated  to  rcrl^mation  nnd  power  proj- 
ects. Irri?p.t:nnl  has  u^ed  S1.3  billion; 
Industrial  and  Jnuniclpal  power  $1,130 
million:  fiood  cobtrol  S207  million.  You 
v.i!!  note  that  ofith?  total  amount,  about 
ore-half  is  chary^d  to  irrigation.  All 
of  the  money  isi  returnci  to  the  Treas- 
ury except  that  [attributed  to  flood  con- 
trol's $207  millitjn. 

It  is  intere.«5liintj  to  not?  that  flood- 
control  prefects!  hr»ve  received  about  3 
times  the  amoijint  of  money  that  has 
cme  to  reclamation.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  and  nearly  evpry  community  has 
had  some  benefit  from  flood-control 
moneys.  These  fnonej  s  pay  back  not  one 
cent  to  the  Fet^eral  Treasury  in  either 
Interest  or  principal.  The  reclam?ticn 
moneys  pay  b?dk  the  princ^oal.  Money 
allocated  to  power  projects  pay  back 
both  interest  arid  principal. 

WAT1X    IN     STOnACE 

The  reservoir! capacities  In  our  recla- 
maiion  dams  vould  store  9  2  million 
acrc-fcet  of  water.  This  orrount  Is  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  State  ol  Maryland 
\^ith  about  13  feet  of  water  or  Pennsji- 
vania  v.ith  3  feet  of  water.  This  watjr 
is  used  on  about  70  projects  to  produce 
crops,  generate  power,  and  take  care  of 
municipal  and  industrial  water  needs. 
The  reclamation  dams  oroduce  hydro- 
electric capacities  suHicient  to  serve  a 
nonindustrial  cjty  of  almo.st  9  million 
people.  ! 

nrrm^N  from  Powrs 

The  net  power  revenue  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1955  from  34  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation powerplants,  after  deductions  for 
annual  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placement, totaled  $31.3  million.  Tol-.l 
net  power  revenue  returns  to  the  Treas- 
ury through  June  30,  1955,  amounted  to 


$237.2  million.  Crops  produced  in  1954 
from  69  projects  was  valued  at  $865  mil- 
lion and  the  total  value  from  the  begin- 
ninc:  of  irrigation  now  totals  $10.6  bllhon. 

The  Federal  tax  revenue  since  1916 
from  reclamation  areas  which  can  be 
attributed  to  Federal  reclamation  devel- 
opments is  estimated  to  total  about  $4.5 
billion.  This  land,  my  friends,  would  be 
almost  worthless  without  good  water  and 
without  the  people  working  the  land. 

Tlie  retail  sales  in  the  17  Western 
States  tfAals  more  than  $43  billion  in 
1954.  Much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to 
the  income  from  the  soil. 

XKKIGATION — NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR.,  PROJECT 

I  want  to  point  cut.  particularly,  one 
irrigation  project  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted.'  The  North  Platte  project 
In  Wyoming  and  Nebraska.  Here  is  a 
report  on  an  area  that  would  be  practi- 
cally worthless  without  water  being 
placed  upon  the  land: 

1.  Irrigi^ud  laud  outproduces  comparable 
dry-faraied  land  13  times.  Approximately  68 
percent  of  total  cropland  in  the  dry-land 
rrea  Ij  used  to  produce  wheat  as  compared 
to  Ic-s  than  one-half  of  1  percent  In  the 
lrrl;r.te<i  area. 

2.  The  Irrlgr.ted  area  comprking  10  percsnt 
of  a  4-cov.n'>,y  area  produces  91  percent  of 
the  Income. 

3.  Land  values  in  the  Irrigated  area  are  7 
times  gre;itcr  than  adjacent  dry  land. 

4.  The  Irrigated  area  £Upr,ort3  27  times 
more  people  nnd  provides  40  times  more  in- 
come as  adjrxent  dry  areas  of  equivalent  size. 

5.  With  Irrigation  the  property  tax  revenuss 
have  grou-n  twentyfold. 

6.  Federal  tax  revenues  per  acre  In  the 
Irrigated  area,  in  1953  wers  33  times  greater 
than  f'jf  the  adjacent  dry-land  area.  Fed- 
eral taxes  which  arise  out  of  the  irrigated 
nrea  and  lis  towns  total  about  $16  million 
anrually  or  more  than  two-thirds  the  cost  or 
buildinc;  the  picject. 

7.  Adjacent  prairie  areas  lost  12  ppreent 
and  the  irrigated  area  p  ;ined  18  percent  In 
population  during  the  drought  and  depres- 
sion yoars  If  30-40. 

8.  The  irrigation  farmers  spend  about  $50 
million  annually  for  malerial.^  fuel,  and  ma- 
c:uncry  which  conie  from  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

8.  Ar  proximo. te!y  72  petccr.t  of  all  rclm- 
bMr^nblc  project  corts  have  been  returned  to 
tV.e  Federal  Trearury.  Repayments  are  being 
made  on  schedule. 

10.  Project  farms  have  producwl  crops 
worth  10  times  the  cost  of  building  the 
project. 

NEW  WEALTH   PRODUCED 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  of 
this  production  from  federally  operated 
reclamation  projects  calls  for  the  ship- 
ment of  crops  and  livestock  which  cre- 
ates an  income  for  transportation;  proc- 
es.=;ing;  miilin?:  manufacturing;  whole- 
saling and  all  of  the  processes  between 
the  farm  and  the  consumer.  The  steer 
that  is  produced  and  fed  on  an  irrigated 
farm  in  the  North  Platte  Valley  might  Ik 
finished  in  the  feed-lots  of  Iowa,  butch- 
ered and  processed  in  Chica'TO  and  fed  to 
the  people  of  New  York  City.,  It  is  all  a 
way  of  creating  wealth,  of  creating  jobs. 
It  means  purchase  power  for  farmers 
and  others  whose  livelihood  depends  on 
production.  New  wealth  means  those 
who  produce  and  process  the  food  from 
the  farm  to  the  table  can  buy  shoes; 
vacuum  cleaners;  refrigerators;  washing 
machines,  radios  and  a  million  items 
manufactured  and  produced  in  the  in- 


du-strial  East.  I  say  this,  my  colleagues, 
because  you  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  should  derive  a  great  benefit 
from  the  new  wealth  created  from  irri- 
gation projects.  Water  is  the  life  blood 
of  the  arid  West.  Water  placed  on  good 
soil  at  the  proper  time  brings  a  feeling  of 
security,  confidence,  and  new  wealth  to 
a  community. 

ENDOESED  ET  PAST  PREEIDENTS 

President  Hoover  had  this  to  say  about 
the  justiucation  of  irrigation: 

The  Justincatlon  for  Federal  Interest  in 
Irrlgatiou  Is  not  solely  to  provide  land  for 
farmers  or  to  increase  food  supply.  These 
new  'a  m  areas  inevitably  create  villages  and 
towns  whose  populations  thrive  from  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  the  farmer,  marketing 
his  crops,  and  from  the  industries  which  grow 
around  these  areas.  The  economy  of  seven 
Important  cities  of  the  West  had  Its  base  in 
Irrigation — Denver.  Salt  Lake  City.  Phoenix. 
Six>kane,  Eolse.  El  Paso,  Fresno,  and  Yakima. 
Indeed  these  new  centers  of  productivity 
send  waves  of  economic  improvement  to  the 
far  borders,  like  a  pebble  thrown  into  a  pond. 
Through  irrigation,  man  has  been  able  to 
bul!d  a  stable  civllir'ation  In  an  area  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  open  only  to 
intermittent  exploitation. 

Tlie  development  of  reclamation  and 
power  projects  has  been  in  the  platform 
of  the  major  political  parties  for  many 
years.  President  Truman  and  President 
Eisenhower  have  endorsed  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  It  is  a 
bipartisan  matter. 

TEARS  TO  DEVELOP 

In  the  development  of  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  Ba.sin.  two-thirds  of  the 
money  is  allocated  to  power.  Evci-y  cent 
of  this  will  b?  repaid  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  interest.  The  part  ear- 
mrrkcl  for  irrigation  is  important.  It 
will  take  10.  20.  or  maybe  30  years  to 
develop  some  of  these  projects.  We 
should  plan  today,  not  for  your  benefit 
or  mine,  but  for  the  benefit  cf  future 
generations.  Water  is  becoming  a  iriore 
and  more  valuable  resource.  It  should 
not  be  permitted  to  run  to  the  ocean 
without  first  being  used. 

WATER    IS    K  CEDED    IN    TITE    WEST 

Water  is  the  hfeblood  of  the  arid 
West.  Water  placed  on  cood  soil  at  the 
proper  time,  can  bring  a  feelinr:  of  secu- 
rity, confidence  and  new  wealth  to  a 
community.  If  we  are  to  eat  in  the 
future,  we  will  need  to  produce  more 
crops. 

Before  the  upper  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect can  be  completed,  we  will  have  more 
than  250  million  people  living  in  the 
United  States.  These  people  will  need 
jobs,  they  will  need  food,  they  will  be  a 
part  of  a  growing,  dynamic  America. 
Unless  you  and  I  h^ave  some  vision  today, 
these  people  may  not  be  doing  so  well  50 
years  from  now. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  inscription 
cut  in  stone  over  the  Speaker's  table. 
Have  a  look  at  this  quotation  carved  in 
stone; 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
caU  forth  its  power,  build  up  its  institutions, 
promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation, 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered.     (Daniel  Webster.) 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  I  fail  to  find  in 
either  of  the  two  reports  issued  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, that  Is.  the  one  issued  last  year 
when  this  bill  was  reported  first  and  the 
supplemental  report  Issued  on  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  ^he  House  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  I  fall  to  find  the 
opinion  and  the  criticism  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget. 

I  do  find  the  Budget  Director's  opin- 
ion of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  report. 
The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
Is  dated  March  17.  1955.  Is  it  true,  and 
I  presume  it  is  true,  that  the  House 
Interior  Committee  had  before  it  the 
same  Budget  Director's  report  as  the 
Senate  committee  had? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  think 
that  is  true.  These  are  words  that 
should  be  burned  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Individual  who  sometimes  feels  that 
Irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  do 
not  pay.  We  should  not  be  short- 
sighted and  think  just  of  today.  We 
have  to  think  of  tomorrow  and  the 
future.  What  are  you  going  to  do  to 
take  care  of  future  generations? 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Having  established 
the  fact  that  the  Budget  Director  s  re- 
port does  not  appear  in  either  of  the 
House  committee  reports  on  this  bill, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  it  is 
true  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Budget  Director  of  March  17,  1955.  that 
in  the  absence  of  detailed  planning  re- 
ports for  certain  projects  now  contained 
In  this  bill 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Is  that  the 
report  of  the  other  body? 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  I  am  reading  the 
Budget  Directors  report  to  the  Senate 
side.  Is  it  true  that  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor says  or  reported  that  for  certain 
reasons  the  Budget  Director  believes  that 
the  authorizations  for  Flaming  Gorge, 
in  this  bill.  Curecanti,  in  this  bill,  Na- 
vaho.  in  this  bill — Gooseberry.  San  Juan- 
Chama  and  Navalio  participating  proj- 
ects, all  in  this  bill,  should  be  deferred 
until  the  necessary  information  as  to 
their  feasibility  justifying  their  presence 
in  this  bill  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, to  answer  that. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. The  language  just  read  is  in  the 
letter  to  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  makes  reference.  Also,  in  that 
letter  is  the  statement,  the  one.  perhaps, 
which  found  in  favor  of  Echo  Park  in- 
stead of  the  Flaming  Gorge  units.  May 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  this  bill  gives  a  conditional  authori- 
zation to  Curecanti  and.  therefore,  Cure- 
canti is  still  in  accordance  with  the 
budget  message.  This  bill  does  not  add 
anything  for  Navaho  participating  proj- 
ects except  to  state  that  it  is  one  of  the 
projects  to  be  planned  and  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  reported  back.  This  bill  does 
provide  that  Navaho  Dam.  as  such,  which 
is  not  the  facility  referred  to  by  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  will  be  authorized 
and  built  and  paid  for  out  of  surplus 
new  power  revenues  in  the  upper  basin. 
In  other  words,  the  only  project  in  this 
bill  which  seems  to  go  counter  in  any 
.way  at  all  to  what  the  gentleman  has 
referred  to  is  that  of  Flaming  Gorge,  and 
since  that  report  has  been  written,  we 
have  been  advised,  and  I  understand  the 
advice  will  come  to  us  later,  that  the  ad- 
mini.stration.  which  speaks  higher  than 
the  budget,  is  in  favor  of  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  1,'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  The  proponents 
of  the  proposed  legislation  are  insisting 
that  the  approval  of  this  measure  will 
not  create  competition  with,  or  increase, 
the  surpluses  on  hand.  What  in  the 
world  are  they  going  to  grow  out  there 
if  they  do  not  grow  products  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  today  in  surplus,  or 
may  help  to  create  surpluses  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra!=ka.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  find  that  alfalfa  and 
a  good  many  of  the  feed  crops  are  not 
in  surplus.  We  are  willing  to  accept  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  your  col- 
league from  Kama-s  in  which  that  is 
rather  clearly  spelled  out. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
my  colleague  wilj  yield  further,  it  so 
happens  that  there  will  be  no  partici- 
pating projects  other  than,  perhaps,  the 
Paonia  project,  which  can  be  brought 
anywhere  near  production  within  the 
10-year  period.  If  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  development  that  means 
there  will  not  be  any  of  these  projects 
which  will  be  in  violation  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  suggested. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Are  we  as- 
sured then  that  as  far  as  wheat  and 
other  basic  crops  are  concerned  that  this 
project  will  not  compete  with  those 
crops?  I  understand  the  projects  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  are  not  specifically  for 
the  production  of  power.  As  I  under- 
stand the  measure  it  provides  a  little 
more  than  two-thirds,  powpr  and  a  lit- 
tle less  than  one-third  for  irrigation.  I 
want  to  make  sure  none  of  this  expen- 
diture is  charged  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me — and  I  am  reading  the 
actual  language  of  the  Budget  Director 
and  -the  only  evidence  of  a  position  by 
the  Budget  Director  on  this  bill,  language 
from  the  report  of  March  17.  1955: 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  Cross  Mountain,  Flam- 
ing Gorge.  Curecanti.  and  Navaho  units,  and 
the  Gooseberry,  San  Juan-Chama  and  the 
Navaho  partlclpatlnf  programs  should  be  de- 
ferred until  the  necessary  Information  Jus- 
tifying such  action  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress  and  the  budget. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  think 
that  is  an  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Mills.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  tH.  R.  3383 »  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  and  partici- 
pating projects,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FLOOD  THREAT  SEEN  NEXT  SPRING 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  recent  press  report  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  the  New 
England  division  engineer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  conditions  in  my  district.  State, 
and  area  arising  from  the  devastating 
floods  of  last  summer  and  fall.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  re'.:ard- 
ing  rehabilitation  and  protection,  which 
will  require  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  Congress  has  already  acted  in  order 
that  a  sound  bci^inning  may  be  made  on 
programs  desi^'ned  to  this  end. 

General  Fleming  is  an  authority  on 
floods  and  flood-control  work  and  his 
warning  expressed  in  the  article  clearly 
indicates  that  New  England  Is  m  a  pre- 
carious situation  and,  if  any  further 
flood.s  should  occur  before  protective 
measures  have  been  completed,  addi- 
tional, enormous  damage  will  be  done. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been 
urging  the  utmost  speed  in  carrying  out 
flood-control  projects  necessary  to  con- 
trol raging  waU.rs  of  seasonal  storms 
and  spring  freshets. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
views  expressed  by  General  Flemin^  and 
believe  that  they  will  be  informative  to 
Members  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  use- 
ful in  enabling  all  of  us  to  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  danger,  which 
only  prompt  action  by  the  Congress, 
lookin,'  toward  the  completion  of  neces- 
sary flood  protection,  can  avert. 

I  From  the  Hartford  Courant  of  November  IB, 
19551 

Ntw  Flood  Thbcat  Szzm  Next  Spbino 
BoaToM,  Mass..  November  18. — Flood- 
scarred  New  England  will  tie  in  for  more 
t.'ouble  In  the  spring  If  any  early  hard 
winter  frceaes  waters  at  their  present  level, 
the  Chief  of  Army  engineers  In  the  region 
said  today. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Fleming.  Jr.,  spoke  at 
a  meeting  on  flood  control  problems  during 
the  closing  day  of  the  3l3t  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  New  England  Council  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  here.  He  said:  "I  don't  want  to 
be  an  alarmist,  but.  If  we  get  an  early  freeze 
before  a  substantial  amount  of  water  has 
a  chance  to  run  off,  and  If  we  get  Just  a  nor- 
mal snow  cover  this  winter.  I  think  we're  In 
for  trouble  in  the  spring." 

STKIAMS  CLOCGIO 

General  Fleming  told  the  flood  control 
meeting  that  New  England  streams  and 
ponds  are  clogged  and   the  region's  water 
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table  Is  extremely  high  due  to  the  heavy 
"T-alns  of  this  fall. 

General  Fleming  said  that  upstream  res- 
ervoirs and  channel  Improvements  are  the 
only  two  feasible  weapons  against  floods  in 
New  England.  Two  other  devices — protec- 
tive dikes  such  as  those  at  Hartford  and 
selective  flooding  permitting  unvaluable 
areas  to  flood  to  itave  other  sections — have 
little  usefulness  in  auch  a  highly  developed 
region,  he  said. 

The  General  maintained  that  flood  con- 
trol dams  In  New  England  should  be  for  that 
purpose  only,  and  he  criticized  proposals 
which  have  been  made  In  recent  months 
that  the  power  poi^lbilltles  of  such  dams  be 
exploited. 

•Power  and  flood  control  In  New  England," 
he  said,  "are  like  oil  and  water — they  Ju&t 
don't  mix." 

General  Fleming;  explained  that  a  flood 
control  dam  to  be  eflectlve  muEt  be  kept 
empty,  and  that  a  power  dam.  If  It  Is  to  pro- 
duce power,  must  be  kept  full.  So-called 
multi-purpose  dams  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  he  said,  are  actually  a  series  of  res- 
ervoirs In  one  dam.  He  said  New  England 
(ffers  "only  two  possibilities"  for  multi- 
purpose dams  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view,  and  "none  from  an  economic  point  of 
view."  He  did  not  specify  the  two  possi- 
bilities. 


COP  HARMING  JKES  ROAD 
PROGRAM 

Mr  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
rwnarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  February  23.  1956, 
issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
entitled  "GOP  Harming  Ike's  Read  Pro- 
gram": 

GOP  Harming  Ike's  Road  Program 

President  Elsenhower's  highway  program 
In  Washlngt!)n  Is  suffering  today  from  foot- 
dragging  and  satMtage  from  members  of  his 
own  Cabinet. 

Whether  accidentally  or  by  design,  the 
performances  of  S^retary  of  the  Treasury 
Humphrey  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks 
as  witnesses  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Commitee  definitely  lessened  the 
chances  of  passage  of  a  hik^hway  bill  that 
win  carry  out  the  President's  program. 

The  position  taken  by  Humphrey  perhaps 
can  be  rationalized  to  be  that  simply  of  a 
treasurer  desiring  to  balance  his  books 
whether  any  roads  are  built  or  not. 

The  position  of  Secretary  Weeks  was  Just 
plain  baffling. 

The  coilnmlttee  heard  Weeks  because  he 
has  supervision  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads. 

Weekp  read  a  long  prepared  statement 
praising  those  sections  of  the  highway  bill 
with  which  the  committee  has  no  responsi- 
bility and   very   little  concern. 

He  was  then  questioned  on  the  tax  features 
of  the  bill,  which  are  totally  the  concern 
of  the  committee  and  were  presumably  the 
reason   for  Weeks'   appearance. 

The  Secretary  bad  no  advice  and  no 
counsel. 

He  was  unable  to  answer  questions  that 
almost  everybody  In  the  room.  Including  the 
spectators,  could  have  answered  readily. 

Not  only  did  he  not  know  the  answers,  he 
refused  to  let  two  cfflclals  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public   Roads   give   the   answers  themselves. 

It  was  more  than  sheer  ignorance. 


It  was  obvious  to  everyone  present  that 
,  Weeks  was  not  going  to  help  the  Democrats 
write  a  tax  bill  to  finance  the  Eisenhower 
highway    program. 

If  the  Elsenhower  program  Is  voted  down 
in  the  House  because  of  lack  of  Republican 
support,  the  blame  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  attitude  shown  by  Humphrey  and 
Weeks. 

TTiey  were  negative  witnesses. 

Apparently  the  President  will  have  to 
state  his  position  again. 

He  will  have  to  state  It  bluntly  and  specif- 
ically so  that  no  one  will  confuse  his  posi- 
tion with  that  taken  by  his  two  Cabinet 
members. 

He  has  raid  already  that  he  will  support  a 
highway  bill  financed  by  higher  taxes,  and 
In  saying  so  he  attempted  to  make  the  bill 
bipartisan. 

At  least  that  Is  the  way  everybody  but 
Humphrey   and  Weeks  saw   It. 

Their  actions  have  served  only  to  confuse 
thoF«  Republicans  who  will  have  to  vote  on 
the  bill. 

They  are  wondering  which  administration 
position  Is  the  official  one. 

The  Weeks'  performance  looked  particu- 
larly bad  because  he  was  preceded  as  a  wit-- 
ne<-s  by  a  Republican  who  Intelligently  and 
enthusiastically  supported  the  highway  bill 
and  Its  tax  schedule. 

He  was  Charles  P.  Taft,  mayor  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  a  brother  of  the  late  United  States 
Senator  Robert  Taft. 

Taft  disagreed  with  previous  testimony 
given  by  Humphrey  and  certainly  will  dis- 
agree wtlh  the  position  taken  by  Weeks. 

The  facts  are  that  a  Renubllcan  Ohio 
mayor  did  more  to  advance  the  Elsenhower 
highway  program,  for  which  he  has  no  re- 
sponsibility, than  the  two  responsible  Cab- 
inet officers   put   together. 

The  Sun-Telegraph  and  the  other  Hearst 
Newspapers  regard  It  as  of  vital  Importance 
that  the  President  again  make  his  position 
clear  and  undo  the  damage  done  to  a  project 
In  which  he  has  a  deep  personal  Interest. 


THE  SHRIMP  FISHERY  OP  THE  GULF 
OP  MEXICO 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  fish- 
ing for  shrimp  has  become  one  of  the 
major  industries  of  Florida  in  recent 
years.  Several  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens who  live  in  nearly  every  seaboard 
city  in  the  State  are  engaged  the  year 
around  in  manning  the  vessels  that 
catch  the  shrimp,  in  processing  them 
for  market,  in  distributing  them  to  mar- 
kets all  over  the  country,  and  in  sup- 
plying needed  materials  to  the  vessels 
and  plants. 

The  fishery  is  an  old  one  on  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  sides  of 
the  State  but  it  received  a  great  impetus 
directly  after  the  war  when  it  was  found 
that  the  so-called  brown  or  pink  shrimp 
which  occasionally  were  found  in  the 
catches  were  abundant  in  deeper  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  than  had  there- 
tofore been  fished  commercially.  Not 
only  were  they  abundant  in  these  deeper 
waters  but  they  were  delicious  and  they 
found  a  quick  and  ready  market  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
impetus  of  this  discovery   the  shrimp 


fishery  has  grown  to  be  the  most  val- 
uable sea  fishery  that  the  United  States 
has,  surpassing  salmon  some  years  ago 
and  even  becoming  greater  than  tuna 
in  the  value  of  its  landings  last  year. 

To  fish  in  these  deeper  waters  whole 
new  fieets  of  larger  modern  trawling 
vessels  had  to  be  built  and  financed  from 
the  catch.  Their  activities  quickly 
spread  out  all  over  the  high  seas  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  wherever  the  bottom 
and  water  conditions  were  suitable  for 
fishing  and  for  supporting  the  shrimp 
they  sought.  Rather  quickly  it  was 
found  that  some  of  the  best  shrimping 
grounds  were  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  gulf  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  in  the 
Campeche.  Tampico.  and  adjacent  areas 
of  the  high  seas.  These  were  seas  well 
known  to  Florida  fishermen  who  had 
fished  for  red  snapper  in  that  area  for 
several  generations,  and  still  do. 

While  it  was  American  fishermen  from 
Florida,  Georgia.  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas  who  discovered 
and  proved  up  these  shrimp  fisheries  of 
the  southern  gulf  it  was  not  long  before 
Mexican  fishermen  began  to  participate 
in  these  offshore  fisheries  too.  as  often 
as  not  with  vessels,  capital,  and  business 
experience  provided  by  American  part- 
ners. Since  there  was  little  or  no  mar- 
ket at  the  time  for  shrimp  in  that  part 
of  Mexico  most  of  the  Mexican-caught 
shrimp  was  exported  to  markets  in  the 
United  States  as  it  still  is. 

The  Mexican  fishery  in  the  area  de- 
veloped rapidly  as  did  the  American 
fishery  and  as  they  developed  side  by 
side  friction  grew,  as  it  often  does  in 
such  circumstances.  Part  of  this  was 
due  to  normal  competition  on  the  fishing 
grounds  and  in  the  market.  It  was  a 
new.  dynamic,  pioneer  fishery  and  ex- 
cesses of  exuberant  spirits  were  present 
on  both  sides.  Smouldering  in  the  back- 
ground was  the  century-old  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  as 
to  where  the  territorial  sea  left  off  and 
the  free  high  seas  began.  Mexico  and 
the  Gulf  States  claimed  that  the  terri- 
torial sea  in  the  gulf  was  9  marine 
miles  in  breadth;  the  Department  of 
State  replied  as  vigorously  that  the  ter- 
ritorial seas  of  all  parties  in  the  gulf 
were  3  marine  miles  in  breadth.  Aiding 
and  confusing  such  friction  as  arose 
over  this  issue  were  claims  made  by 
Argentina.  Chile,  and  Peru  to  total  sov- 
ereignty over  200  miles  or  more  of  ocean 
off  their  coasts.  If  they  could  make 
such  extravagant  claims  why  could  not 
Mexico  do  so  too  and  drive  the  Ameri- 
cans completely  out  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  south  of  the  Rio  Grande? 

There  was  continued  friction  on  the 
fishing  grounds,  heated  articles  in  the 
Mexican  newspapers  and,  finally,  sei- 
zure of  American  vessels  which  drew 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  State.  It  also 
called  for  quick  reaction  from  the  Ameri- 
can shrimpers  themselves.  If  Ameri- 
can fishei'men  were  going  to  be  forced 
out  of  the  fishery  they  had  developed 
they  would  seek  to  close  this  American 
market  to  the  Mexican  product.  It 
would  be  tit  for  tat.  In  early  1950.  when 
the  serious  problems  began  to  flare,  bills 
were  introduced  into  the  Congress  for 
that  purpose. 
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But  as  quickly  as  the  serious  trouble 
flared  It  began  to  die  down.  There  were 
wise  heads  in  the  industry  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  and  in  the  spring  of  1950 
they  decided  to  get  their  heads  together 
and  devise  ways  and  means  to  all  stay 
in  business  profitably.  There  were 
shrimp  enough  for  both  groups  of  fish- 
ermen in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  if  some 
patience  could  be  found.  There  was 
market  enough  in  the  United  States  to 
absorb  the  catches  of  both  if  they  worked 
at  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  discussions 
did  not  get  very  far  before  it  was  found 
that  they  had  more  serious  interests  in 
common  than  they  had  disputes.  There 
was  need  for  a  better  merchandizing  pro- 
gram to  build  up  the  market  in  the 
United  States.  There  was  need  for  both 
sides  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
products  and  this  was  a  joint  problem 
because  they  were  in  the  same  market. 
There  was  need  for  biological  and  ocea- 
nographic  research  to  learn  more  about 
the  resources  itself,  so  that  overfishing 
could  be  avoided. 

Prom  this  original  meeting  grew  an 
organization  which  I  think  is  without 
parallel  in  American  relations  and  which 
deserves  the  plaudits  of  the  public  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  On  the  spot 
was  formed  the  Shrimp  Association  of 
the  Americas.  The  governing  board  of 
the  organization  was  divided  half  and 
half  between  American  and  Mexican 
citizens  in  the  shrimp  business.  Dues 
and  assessments  were  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted, whether  by  a  Mexican  or  an  Amer- 
ican firm.  Projects  of  mutual  interest 
were  to  be  undertaken. 

To  begin  with  the  bills  to  bar  shrimp 
imports  from  the  American  market  were 
dropped  and  the  hue  and  cry  to  drive 
the  Americans  out  of  the  high  seas  off 
Mexico  began  to  die  down.  Quality  con- 
trol projects  were  begun  and  have  been 
carried  on  continuously  since.  Jointly 
sponsored  advertising  projects  were  de- 
vised and  carried  out.  As  time  went  on 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  was  persuaded  to  extend  their 
biological  and  oceanoeraphic  research  on 
shrimp  in  the  entire  gulf,  and  the  Mexi- 
can Department  of  Fisheries  helped  as 
it  could.  Both  sides  pressed  their  gov- 
ernments to  negotiate  a  conservation 
treaty  of  the  sort  that  has  been  so  use- 
fully employed  in  the  halibut,  salmon, 
tuna,  fur-seal,  whale,  and  New  England 
fisheries,  and  progress  along  this  line 
is  being  made.  Agents  were  hired  by 
the  association  in  Mexican  ports  so  that 
vessels  in  distress  or  with  injured  crew- 
men could  enter  these  ports  without 
governmental  friction.  Work  is  under 
way  to  provide  better  storm  and  weather 
predictions. 

In  short  the  Shrimp  Association  of  the 
Americas  as  composed  exclusively  of 
Mexican  and  American  businessmen  in 
the  shrimp  industry  has  in  6  short  years 
shown  more  of  the  traditional  spirit  of 
inter-American  cooperation  and  friend- 
ship and  what  can  be  accomplished  on 
practical  levels  of  human  relationships 
than  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected by  anyone  in  that  short  period  of 
t^me,  or  than  anybody  on  either  side  of 


the  border  would  have  guessed  in  the 
tense  spring  of  1950.  True,  problems 
keep  coming  up  and  friction  still  rises 
at  times,  but  little  of  this  has  come  from 
within  the  ranks  of  the  industry  on 
either  side  of  the  border,  and  in  each 
case  the  Shrimp  Association  of  the  Amer- 
icas has  been  able  to  meet  the  problem 
and  reLeve  the  friction. 

But  businessmen  are  businessmen 
whichever  side  of  the  border  you  are  on. 
and  diplomats  are  diplomats  the  world 
over.  One  is  interested  primarily  in 
practice  and  the  job  of  making  income 
pay  the  bills,  and  the  other  is  often  more 
involved  in  policy  and  principle.  Some- 
times these  paths  lead  in  different  di- 
rections and  that  appears  to  be  the  sit- 
uation just  now. 

The  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists 
concluded  a  meeting  in  Mexico  City  on 
the  5th  of  February  just  past.  The 
council  is  made  up  of  specialists  in  in- 
ternational law  from  each  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics.  Under  the  charter  of  the 
organization  of  American  States  it  is 
supposed  to  work  as  a  serious,  technical 
body.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  the 
delegates  know  much  about  the  shrimp 
business,  the  Shrimp  Association  of  the 
Americas,  or  how  their  deliberations  over 
international  law,  or  the  lack  thereof, 
could  knock  into  a  cocked  hat  the  hard- 
won  diplomatic  victories  of  a  group  of 
hard-headed  shrimp  fishermen  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  the  concluding  session  of  the  coun- 
cil's meeting  a  resolution  was  railroaded 
through  with  virtually  no  analysis,  no 
study  and  no  discussing.  The  United 
States  and  other  delegations  raised  basic 
questions  regarding  the  contents  of  the 
resolution  but  debate  was  choked  off  and 
no  replies  were  made  by  the  proponents. 
It  was  just  voted,  and  the  votes  were 
counted  before  they  were  cast.  The 
United  States  representative,  the  able 
William  E.  Sanders,  had  nothing  he 
could  do  except  file  a  strong  reserrr.tlon 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  l)oth  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  resolution  and 
the  high-handed  methods  u."«ed  to  put  it 
across.  I  attach  hereto  copies  bc^h  of 
the  resolution  and  of  the  reservation 
filed  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  alive  to  the  great 
Issues  of  defense,  security,  and  commerce 
which  this  action  in  Mexico  City  raises, 
and  the  difBcultics  that  it  throws  in  the 
way  of  a  program  of  genuine  inter- 
American  cooperation  in  economic, 
social,  diplomatic,  and  legal  fields  of  our 
relations  with  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
south.  But  I  must  confess  that  at  the 
moment  I  am  more  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  of  this  action 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  splendid 
diplomatic  accomplishments  of  these 
shrimp-fiihing  private  citizens  of  both 
Mexico  and  the  Umted  States. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  this  makes  much 
difference  to  people  outside  the  Gulf 
States,  nor  do  I  suspect  that  it  weighs 
heavily  in  great  affairs  of  state.  But  I 
do  hope  that  these  diplomats  will  find 
some  way  to  work  out  their  grave  prob- 
lems without  further  upsetting  my 
shrimp  fishermen,  or  causing  them  any 
more  trouble  than  they  deserve. 


DrCLARATIOJf  AND  RESIKVATIOH  OF  THE  UNITED 

States  or  America  on  the  Resolution  ok 
TiRRiTomiAL  Wateks  and  Related  Ques- 
tions. Organization  or  American  States, 
Inter-American  Council  or  Jurists. 
Third  Meetinc,  Mexico  City.  Janua«y- 
februart  1056 

For  the  reasons  stated  by  «»•  United 
States  repre-sentatlvcs  during  the  sessions  of 
committee  I,  the  United  States  voted  against 
and  records  Its  opposition  to  the  Resolution 
on  Territorial  Waters  and  Related  Questions. 
Among  the  reasons  Indicated  were  the  fol- 
Icwlng: 

That  the  Inter -American  Council  of  Jurists 
has  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  necessary 
preparatory  studies  vn  the  part  of  Its  perma- 
nent committee  wh.ch  It  has  consistently 
recognized  as  Indispensable  to  the  formula- 
tion of  sound  conclusions  on  the  subject; 
That  at  this  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Jurists,  apart  from  a  series  of  general  state- 
ments by  representatives  of  various  coun- 
tries, there  has  been  virtually  no  study,  anal- 
ysis, or  dlscurslon  of  the  substantive  aspecU 
of  the  ^-esolutlon:  ' 

That  the  resolution  contains  pronounce- 
ments based  on  economic  and  sclentinc  as- 
sumptions for  which  no  support  has  been 
offered  and  which  are  debatable  and  which. 
In  any  event,  cover  matters  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  specialized  conference  cal'ed 
for  undef  resolution  LXXXIV  of  the  Tenth 
Intfr-Amerloan  Confcrer.ce: 

That  much  of  the  resolution  Is  contrary 
to   inlernat.onnl   law: 

Tliat  the  resolution  Is  completely  oblivious 
of  the  interests  and  rights  of  States  other 
tluiD  the  adjacent  coastal  States  In  the  con- 
servation and  utilization  of  marine  resources 
a'.:d  of  the  recognized  need  for  International 
cooperation  for  the  effective  accomplishment 
of  that  common  objective;  and 

That  the  resolution  Is  clearly  designed  to 
serve  political  purFO^os  and  therefore  exceeds 
the  competence  of  the  Council  of  Juruts  as 
a  technical -juridical  body. 

lu  aUclillon.  the  United  States  delceatlon 
w;&hcs  to  record  the  fr.ct  that  when  the 
re.»o!utlcn.  In  the  drafting  of  which  the 
United  States  had  no  part,  was  submitted  to 
committee  I.  de"-.plte  fundamental  considera- 
tions raised  by  the  United  States  and  other 
delegations  agiUni.t  the  rc^olutlcn.  there  was 
no  discu-sion  of  thot^  considerations  at  the 
one  and  only  session  of  the  committee  held 
to  debate  the  document. 

Resolution    XIV,    Ststems   or    Territorial 
Waters  and  Rflateo  Qustmionb.  Organi- 
zation or  Amceicam  States.  Inter-Ameri- 
can Council  or  JtmisTS,  Ihird  MErr.iNo, 
Mexico  Cttt.  Januart- F^bruart    1956 
The  Inter-American  Cr\incll  of  Jurists  8U«r- 
ge.'^fs  to  the  Council  of  the  Oreanlzatlon  of 
American    States    that    It    transmit    to    the 
specialized  conference  provided  for  In  Rcso- 
lutlo.i  LXXXIV  of  the  Caracas  Conference 
the  resolution  entitled  "Prlnclpltii  of  Mexico 
en  the  Juridical  Regime  of   the  8e«s"   np- 
proved   by   this  Council,  together  with   ths 
minuses  of  the  meetings  In  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  considered  durln<»  the   third 
meeting,  wUh  the  character  of  the  prepara- 
tory   study    called    for   in    topic    I-a    of    Its 
agenda.   "Sy-tem  of  Territorial   Waters  and 
Related  Que-^tlons." 

( Approved  at  the  fourth  plenary  session, 
February  3,  1956  ) 

Rz^of.LTTTON  XIII.  Principlxs  or  Mexico  om 
THE  Juridical  Recime  or  the  Se.«s,  Organ- 
ization or  American  States.  Inteh-Amer- 
iCAif  Council  or  Jvnisrrs,  Third  ■  Mcftimo, 
Mexico  Crrr,  Januart-Februart  1956 

Whereas  the  topic  System  of  Territorial 
Waters  and  Related  Questions:  Preparatory 
Study    for    the    BpcciaUzed    Inter-Amerlcaa 
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Conference  Provided  for  in  Resolution 
LXXXIV  of  the  Caracas  Conference  was  In- 
cluded by  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  in  the  agenda  of  this 
third  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Coun- 
cil of  Jurists:  and 

Its  conclusions  on  the  subject  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  8f>eclallzed  conference 
roon  to  be  held,  the  Inter-American  Council 
of  Jurisls  recognizes  as  the  expression  of  the 
Juridical  conscience  of  the  continent,  and 
as  applicable  between  the  American  States, 
the  following  rules,  among  others:  and  de- 
clares that  the  acceptance  uf  these  principles 
does  not  Imply  and  shall  not  have  the  effect 
of  renouncing  or  weakening  the  position 
maintained  by  the  various  countries  of 
America  on  the  question  of  how  far  terri- 
torial waters  should  extend. 

A.  territorial   waters 

1.  The  distance  of  3  miles  as  the  limit  of 
territorial  waters  Is  ln6Ufficlent.  and  does  not 
constitute  a  rule  of  general  International 
law.  Therefore,  the  enlargement  of  the  zone 
of  the  sea  traditionally  called  "territorial 
waters"  is  Justifiable. 

2.  Each  State  is  competent  to  establish  Its 
territorial  waters  within  reasc^nable  limits, 
taking  Into  account  geographical,  geological, 
and  biological  factors,  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  Its  population,  and  Its  se- 
curity and  defense. 

B.  continental   shelf 

The  rights  of  the  coastal  S'.ate  with  re- 
spect to  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  extend  also  to  the  natural  re- 
8f>urces  found  there,  such  as  petroleum, 
hydrocarbons,  mineral  substances,  and  all 
murine,  animals,  and  vegetable  species  that 
live  m  a  constant  physical  and  biological  re- 
lationship with  the  shelf,  not  excluding  the 
benthonlc  species. 

C.    CONSERVATION   Or   LtVINC   RESOURCES  Or  T^E 

high  seas 

1.  Coastal  States,  following  sclentinc  and 
technical  principles,  have  the  right  to  adopt 
measures  of  conservation  and  supervision 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  sea  contiguous  to  their 
coasu.  beyond  the  territorial  waters.  Meas- 
ures that  may  be  taken  by  a  coastal  State 
in  .such  case  shall  not  prejudice  rights  de- 
rived from  International  agreements  to 
which  It  Is  a  party,  nor  shall  they  discrimi- 
nate against  foreign  fishermen. 

2.  Coastal  SUtes  have.  In  addition,  the 
right  of  exclusive  exploitation  of  species 
closely  related  to  the  coast,  the  life  of  the 
country,  or  the  needs  of  the  coastal  popula- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  species  that  develop 
In  territorial  waters  and  subsequently  mi- 
grate to  the  high  seas,  or  when  the  existence 
of  certain  species  has  an  Important  relation 
with  an  Industry  or  activity  essential  to  the 
coastal  country,  or  when  the  latter  is  carry- 
ing out  Important  works  that  will  result  In 
Uie  conservation  or  Increase  of  the  species. 

D.    BASE   LINES 

1.  The  breadth  of  territorial  waters  shall 
be  measured,  in  principle,  from  the  low- 
water  line  along  the  coast,  as  marked  on 
large-scale  marine  charts,  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  coastal  SUte. 

2.  Coastal  States  may  draw  straight  base 
lines  that  do  not  follow  the  low-water  line 
when  circumstances  require  this  method 
because  the  coast  Is  deeply  Indented  or  cut 
Into,  or  t>ecause  there  are  Islands  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  or  when  such  a  method 
is  Justified  by  the  existence  of  economic  In- 
terests peculiar  to  a  region  of  the  coastal 
State.  In  any  of  these  cases  the  method  may 
be  employed  of  drawing  a  straight  line  con- 
necting the  outermost  polnu  of  the  coast. 
Islands,  Islets,  keys,  or  reefs.  The  drawing 
of  such  base  lines  must  not  depart  to  any 
appreciable  extent  from  the  general  direction 


of  the  coast,  and  the  sea  areas  lying  within 
these  lines  must  be  sufficiently  linked  to  the 
land  domain. 

3.  Waters  located  within  the  base  line 
shall  be  subject  to  the  regime  of  Internal 
waters. 

4.  The  coastal  State  shall  give  due  pub- 
licity to  the  straight  base  lines. 

E.    BATS 

1.  A  bay  Is  a  well-marked  Indentation 
whose  penetration  inland  In  proportion  to 
the  width  of  Its  mouth  Is  such  that  Its  waters 
are  Inter  fauces  terrae  and  constitute  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  curvature  of  the 
coast.  I 

2.  The  line  that  encloses  a  bay  shall  be 
drawn  between  Its  natural  geographlcfll  en- 
trance points  where  the  Indentation  begins 
to  have  the  configuration  of  a  bay. 

3.  Waters  comprised  within  a  bay  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Juridical  regime  of  Internal 
waters  if  the  surface  thereof  Is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  of  a  semicircle  drawn  by 
using  the  mouth  of  the  bay  as  a  diameter. 

4.  If  a  bay  has  more  than  one  entrance, 
tills  semicircle  shall  be  drawn  on  a  line  as 
long  as  the  sum  total  of  the  length  of  the 
different  entrances.  The  area  of  the  islands 
located  within  a  bay  shall  be  Included  In  the 
total  area  of  the  bay. 

5.  So-called  historical  bays  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  regime  of  internal  waters  of  the 
coastal  State  or  States. 

(Approved  at  the  fourth  plenary  session, 
February  3,  1966.) 


RESERVED  POWERS  OF  THE  STATES 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  a  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  joint  res- 
olution passed  unanimoasly  by  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  and  signed 
by  the  Governor.  This  joint  resolution 
condemns  and  protests  the  usurpation 
and  encroachment  on  the  reserved  pow- 
ers of  the  States  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  calling  upon  the  States 
and  Congress  to  prevent  this  and  other 
encroachment  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment and  declaring  the  intention  of 
South  Carolina  to  exercise  all  powers  re- 
served to  it  to  protect  its  sovereignty  and 
the  rights  of  its  people. 

The  joint  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  condemning  and  protest- 
ing the  usurpation  and  encroachment  on 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  call- 
ing upon  the  States  and  Congress  to  pre- 
vent this  and  other  encroachment  by  the 
Central  Government  and  declaring  the  in- 
tention of  South  Carolina  to  exercise  all 
powers  reserved  to  it,  to  protect  Its  sov- 
ereignty and  the  rights  of  Its  people 

Mindful  of  its  responsibilities  to  Its  own 
citizens  and  of  Its  obligations  to  the  other 
States,  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina adopts  this  resolution  In  condemnation 
of  and  protest  against  the  Illegal  encroach- 
ment by  the  Central  Government  into  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  States  and  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  against  the  grave  threat 
to  constitutional  government  implicit  In 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  for  these  reasons: 

1.  The  genius  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion lies  in  two  provisions.    It  establishes 


a  clear  division  between  the  powers  delegated 
by  the  States  to  the  Central  Government 
and  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to 
the  people.  As  a  prerequisite  to  any  lawful 
redistribution  of  these  powers,  it  establishes 
as  a  part  of  the  process  for  Its  amendment 
the  requirement  of  approval  by  the  States. 

The  division  of  these  powers  Is  reaffirmed 
In  the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
in  these  words:  "The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Long  Judicial  precedent  also  clearly  reaf- 
firms that  Central  Government  is  one  of 
delegated  powers,  specifically  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution,  and  that  all  other  powers 
of  Government,  not  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people. 

The  power  to  propose  changes  and  the 
power  to  approve  changes  in  the  basic  law 
is  specifically  stated  by  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  in  these  words:  "The  Congress, 
whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Hotises  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments 
to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments,  which,  in  either  case, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  St.ites,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress." 

Lincoln,  in  his  first  Inaugural,  recognized 
these  constitutional  principles  in  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "Tlie  maintenance  invio- 
late to  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  espe- 
cially the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and 
control  its  own  domestic  institutions,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  Judgment  exclusively,  is  ecsen- 
tial  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the 
perfection  and  endiuance  of  our  political 
fabric  depend." 

2.  Neither  the  judicial  power  delegated  to 
the  Supreme  Court  In  article  in  of  the  Con- 
stitution nor  such  appellate  Jurisdiction  as 
the  article  authorizes  the  Congress  to  confer 
upon  the  Court,  makes  the  Court  the  su- 
preme arbiter  of  the  rights  of  the  States 
under  the  compact. 

3.  The  right  of  each  of  the  States  to  main- 
tain at  Its  own  expense  racially  separate  pub- 
lic schools  for  the  children  of  its  citizens 
and  other  racially  separate  public  facilities 
is  not  forbidden  or  limited  by  the  language 
or  the  intent  of  the  14th  amendment.  This 
meaning  of  the  14th  amendment  was  estab- 
lished beyond  reasonable  question  by  the 
action  of  the  Congress  in  providing  for  ra- 
cially segregated  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  legislation  contemporaneous 
with  the  submission  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  States  In  1866.  and  by  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  States  in  the  Union  at 
that  time  recognized  that  segregation  in 
public  facilities  bed  not  been  abolished  by 
this  amendment.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
Constitution,  in  the  amendments,  or  in  any 
contemporary  document  that  the  States  in- 
tended to  give  to  the  Central  Government 
the  right  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  the  homes 
of  America  and  deny  to  responsible  parents 
a  meaningful  voice  in  the  training  of  their 
children  or  in  the  selection  of  associates  for 
them. 

4.  For  almost  60  years,  beginning  in  1896, 
an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  of  the  Court 
interpreted  the  14th  amendment  as  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  the  States  to  maintain 
racially  separate  public  facilities  for  their 
people.  If  the  Court  In  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  is  to  depart  from  the 
sanctity  of  past  decisions  and  to  rely  on  the 
current  political  and  social  philosophy  of  its 
members  to  unsettle  the  great  constitutional 
principles  so  clearly  established,  the  rlghu 
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of  Individuals  m  not  aecurc  and  Gorern- 
ment  under  a  written  Constitution  has  no 
stabUlty. 

5.  Disregarding  the  plain  language  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Ignoring  the  conclusive 
character  of  the  contemporary  actions  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  State  legislatures,  over- 
ruling Its  own  decisions  to  the  contrary,  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States  on  May 
17.  1954.  relying  on  Its  own  views  of  sociology 
and  psychology,  for  the  f^rst  time  held  that 
the  14th  amendment  prohibited  the  States 
from  maintaining  racially  separate  public 
achocls  and  since  then  the  Court  has  en- 
larged this  to  include  other  public  facilities. 
In  so  doing  the  Court,  under  the  guise  of  in- 
terpretation, amended  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  thus  usurping  the  power 
of  Congress  to  submit,  and  that  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  approve,  constitutional 
changes.  This  action  of  tl:e  Court  ignored 
the  principle  that  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution (ind  of  \\.s  amendments  does  not 
chan^.  It  Is  a  written  instrument  That 
which  the  14th  amendment  meant  when 
adopted  it  means  now  i South  Carolina  v. 
United  State*.  193  U   3   437.  449). 

6  The  educational  opportunities  of  white 
and  colored  children  In  the  public  ."srhools 
of  South  Carolina  have  been  substr.ntlally 
Improved  during  recent  years  and  highly  sat- 
isfactory results  are  beir.g  obtained  in  our 
segregated  schocls.  If  enforced,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  will  seriously  Irrp^ir  and 
retard  the  education  of  the  children  of  both 
races,  wlil  nullify  these  recent  advances  and 
win  cause  untold  friction  between  the  races. 

7.  Tragic  as  are  the  conscquoiicec  of  this 
decision  to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
both  races  in  U^e  Southern  States,  the  usur- 
pation of  constitutional  puwcr  by  the  Court 
tranrcends  the  problems  of  rcgrcgntion  in 
education.  The  Court  holds  that  regardless 
of  the  meaning  of  a  conf-titutional  provision 
when  adopted,  and  In  the  language  of  the 
1955  Report  of  the  Gray  Commis-sion  to  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  "irrespective  of  prec- 
•dent.  long  acquiesced  In.  the  Covirt  can  and 
will  change  Its  interpret?  tion  of  the  Consti- 
tution at  Its  pleasure.  disreg..rdlng  the  or- 
derly procesres  for  Its  amenument  set  forth 
In  article  V  thereof.  It  means  that  the  most 
fundamental  of  the  rights  cf  the  States  or 
of  their  Citizens  exist  by  the  Coiufs  suffer- 
ance and  thit  the  law  of  the  land  Is  what- 
ever the  Court  may  determine  It  to  be." 
Thus  the  Supreme  Court,  created  to  preserve 
the  Conititutlon.  has  planted  the  seed  for 
the  destruction  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

8.  Because  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  the  States  Is  ai  much  within  the  design 
and  care  of  the  Constitution  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  National  Government,  since  "the 
Constitution,  in  all  of  its  provLstons.  looks  to 
an  Indestructible  Union,  composed  of  inde- 
structible States'  {Texas  v.  White  ((1869). 
7  Wallace  700.  723)  ).  and  since  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  rlr;hlc  reserved  to  the  States  Is  by 
the  Judicial  branch  cf  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, the  issues  raised  by  this  decision  are  of 
such  grave  Import  as  to  require  this  sovereign 
State  to  Judge  for  Itself  of  the  Infraction  of 
the  Constitution. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Soutli  Carolina: 

Si:c-rioN  1.  That  the  States  have  never  dele- 
gated to  tiie  Central  Government  the  p-jwer 
to  change  the  Constitution  nor  have  they 
surrendered  to  the  Central  Government  the 
power  to  prohibit  to  the  Sates  the  right  to 
maintain  racially  separate  but  equal  public 
facilities  or  the  right  to  determine  when 
■uoh  facilities  are  in  the  best  interest  of  their 
citizens. 

S£C.  a.  That  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  constitutes  a  de- 
liberate, palpable,  and  dangerous  attempt  to 
change  the  true  Intent  and  meaning  of  the 
iCon-otitution.  It  Is  in  dt^ro^ation  of  the 
I  power  oX  Congress  to  propose,  and  that  of  the 


States  to  approve,  constitutional  changes. 
It  thereby  establishes  a  Judicial  precedent.  If 
allowed  to  .stand,  for  the  ultimate  destructloa 
of  constitutional  government. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
condemns  and  protests  against  the  illegal  en- 
croachment by  the  Central  Government  Into 
the  reserved  powers  cf  the  States  and  the 
ri^rhts  of  the  people  and  against  the  grave 
tiireat  to  the  constitutional  government  im- 
plicit In  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

ST.C.  4.  That  the  States  and  the  Congress 
do  take  appropriate  legal  steps  to  prevent, 
now  and  In  the  future,  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  encroach- 
ment by  the  Central  Government  Into  the  re- 
served powers  of  the  States  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  to  the  end  that  our  American 
system  of  constitutional  government  may  l>e 
preserved. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  meantime,  the  State  or  3.nith 
Carolina  as  a  loyal  and  sovereign  State  of  the 
Union  will  exercise  the  powers  reserved  to  it 
under  the  Con.'^titutlon  to  Jud^e  for  It' elf 
of  the  Infractions  and  to  take  such  other  I^^al 
measiues  as  It  may  deem  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect Its  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  Its 
people. 

Src.  8.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  governor  and  legislature  of  e.ich 
of  the  other  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Untted  S':ates,  to  each  of  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, to  South  Carolina's  Representatives 
and  Senators  In  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  fur  its 
Information. 

Sic.  7.  This  act  shall  t.nke  effect  upon  its 
approval  by  the  Governor. 

In  the  senate  hoiise  the  14th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  19S«. 

EnNCST  F.  HOLLINCS. 

Pre.iident  of  the  Senate. 
Solomon  Blatt, 
Speaker  o/  the  Houae  of  Rrpreaentatires. 
Approved  the  14th  day  of  February  1959. 

GCOROi:    BSLI.    TIMMCSM.\N.    Jr  . 

Go  I'rr  nor. 


CIVIL  AVIATION 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houi^e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Ihere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
a?o  a  DC-3  took  off  at  Lons?  Beach.  Cahf .. 
wiih  22  pnssensers  for  New  York.  This 
flight,  unheralded  at  the  time,  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  significant  trall- 
blazlng  episodes  In  postwar  commercial 
aviation.  That  was  the  inauguration  of 
air  cor.ch.  The  yoimg  war  veterans  who 
operated  that  flight  developed  North 
American  Airlines,  the  independent  en- 
terprise which  has  had  such  great  im- 
pact on  the  alr-trancportatjcn  industry 
in  the  past  decade. 

I  salute  the  imagination  and  persever- 
ance of  these  younrr  men.  Tnanks  to 
their  willingness  to  face  innumerable 
obstacles  they  have  not  only  built  a  suc- 
cessful and  important  company,  but  they 
have  made  a  vital  contribution  to  all 
commercial  aviation — and  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  American  public.  For  them 
to  have  survived  for  10  years  in  a  field  as 
difficult  and  as  full  of  handicaps  testifies 
both  as  to  the  ability  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican organization,  and  to  the  demand  of 
the  traveling  public  which  insisted  upon 
low-cost  service  and  supported  it.  de- 


spite elaborate  efforts  to  dissuade  anyone 
from  u.sing  the  independents. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  sing  the  praises 
of  any  one  airline  or  criticize  or  condemn 
any  carrier. 

What  concerns  me  is  our  public  policy. 
How  wise,  how  practical,  has  our  public 
policy  been  in  regard  to  civil  aviation? 
Has  the  Government  shown  foresight 
and  prudence  and  real  courage? 

Ever>one  is  aware  of  the  difflcult  task 
Conjress  has  always  faced  rmarding 
the  aviation  subsidy.  It  is  a  problem 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been 
faced  With  in  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  w!ll  not  burden  you  with  tech- 
nical details,  only  these  few  simple 
flsures:  that  in  the  6  years  following 
the  war  the  Federal  Treasury  pave,  to 
the  aii lines  in  the  form  of  direct  and 
indirect  suk>sidy.  an  avera^re  of  almost 
one  hundred  million  dollars  each  year. 
This  substantial  figure  did  not  solve  the 
Industry's  pioLlcms.  Durini?  a  period 
when  other  bu-sinesses  were  booming, 
the  certificated  airlines  suffered  from  a 
recession  all  their  own.  In  1946.  the  in- 
dustry lost  $3,367,000;  in  1947,  S14.256.- 
000:  and  in  19<8  lost  S12.204.000.  The 
ma'or  airlinco.  at  that  time,  orercd  no 
low-cost,  popular  type  of  service.  On 
the  contrary,  they  ha  J  various  super- 
deluxe  flights  at  special  premium  fares 
v.hich  put  added  burdens  on  the  Treas- 
ury. Their  only  answer  to  the  problem 
was  to  come  before  ConPTes5  and  request 
additional  sub5idy.  In  1949  one  airline 
pre"^idcnt  called  for  $90  million  in  the 
form  of  increased  mail  pay.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  .Mr  Transport  Association 
Slated  before  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in  1949: 

The  fact  remr.lns.  however,  that  the  long- 
ntac*  growth  in  domestic  airline  passenger 
traOe  bsltcd  (at  least  for  the  time  being) 
abruptly  and  unexpectedly. 

The  Indu-^try  took  the  po.«:ltlon  that 
aviation  markets  were  drying  up  and 
only  Government  subsidy  could  keep 
them  flying. 

At  this  very  time,  the  independent  in- 
dustry, led  by  the  North  American  man- 
a::ement.  was  growing  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  growiniT  without^  cent  of  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  Tliey  were  earning  sub- 
stantial profit.«;  and  plowing  these  profits 
tack  Into  CQUipment  and  expansion. 
They  were  accused  of  skimmins;  the 
cream,  but  survey  after  survey  showed 
that  they  had  discovered  a  vast  new  mar- 
ket by  ignoring  the  cream  and  develop- 
ing the  skim  milk— the  middle-income 
group.  Thus  they  created  a  real  mass 
market. 

But  we  must  not  lo5e  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  CAB.  the  regulatory  agency,  did 
not  direct  or  lead  or  shape  the  new  devel- 
opment. The  Board  remained  lacgard 
and  was  only  impelled  to  move  when  air 
coach  was  an  accomplished  fact.  Then 
the  CAB  was  confronted  v.ith  the  appli- 
cation to  grant  certification  to  the  only 
operators  of  air  coach — the  independent. 
The  Board  did  not  grant  such  certifica- 
tion, denying  It  In  the  Transcontinental 
Coach  case.  This  refusal  was  roundly 
castigated  In  an  historic  dissent  by 
member  Adams  who  wrote  that  the 
Boards  action  was  "merely  further  evi- 
dence of  the  refusal  of  the  majority  to 
recognize  and  satisfy  a  public  need,  now. 
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which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
facts  and  record  in  this  case."  But  the 
Board  could  not  deny  or  ignore  the 
prov  en  success  of  air  coach.  The  public 
demand  was  clear.  So,  after  a  private 
conference  with  the  CAB,  the  major  air- 
lines offered  a  few  coach  (lights  on  the 
traascontlnental  run  late  in  1951. 

Success  was  Instantaneous.  The  in- 
crca5e  In  coach  trafflc  has  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  all  other  phases  of 
traffic.  Piofits  have  been  substantiaL 
Today  we  must  pay  special  tribute  to 
North  American  and  tiie  other  pioneers 
of  the  low-cost  field,  because  they 
showed  how  to  wean  the  industry  off  of 
sutjsidy.  Thio  achievement  has  saved 
the  Government  millions  of  dollars  and 
has  brought  additional  service  to  mil- 
lions of  passengers.  Aviation  has  be- 
come tlie  fastest  growing  industry — and 
this  year  almost  half  the  traffic  will  be 
air  coach. 

North  American  has  virtually  been  the 
yardstick,  establish InR  the  rate  criteria 
for  all  air  coach.  In  1953  North  Ameri- 
can reduced  its  transcontinental  fares 
from  %Dd  to  $80.  L.a:3t  fall  the  certifi- 
cated carriers  adopted  Identical  rtitei, 
for  a  6-month  period.  It  is  inlci-estinf;  to 
note  their  experience.  I  quote  from  Avi- 
ation i:>ally: 

TWA  Says  Ccach  Etcthsion  Fa«k 
CAniu^ti  On 

Trans  World  Airllnea'  transcontinental 
tourifet  truUSc  has  increased  nearly  60  per- 
cent since  innurruritlon  of  the  tSO  miiiwork 
ex^-urslon  ooach  fare."  according  to  TWA 
Sales  Vice  President  B.  O.  Cocke.  Actual  gain 
for  the  fourth  quixtcr  of  1955.  Ctrke  eaid. 
wns  .S8  9  percent  over  the  same  1954  jicrlod. 
"FreiinUitary  figures  f.jr  December."  he  add- 
ed. "Indicate  the  gain  In  volume  *  *  •  is 
directly  attributable  t?  tlie  new  excursion 
fare  Inaugurated  by  TWA  on  be{ytember  12." 
Special  fare  applies  Miuday  throu^rb  Tbn.s- 
tiuj  each  week  for  ruuud  trips  completed 
Within  30  dajs. 

I  repeat,  my  Interest  is  directed  toward 
examining  our  |<ublic  poi^cy.  Did  the 
CAB  follow  .'^ovmd  doctrines  or  did  it  not 
in  administering  the  mandate  of  Cofi- 
frrss? 

We  cannot  firid  that  the  Eor\rd  v.-as 
perceptive  or  aleft  to  the  alrcoacli  possi- 
bilities. Moreover.  wh'Ui  we  look  behind 
this  we  find  an  even  more  serious  thiuT. 
thai  tiie  CAB  was  ei^aged  in  formulat- 
ing a  deliberate  policy  to  eliminate  the 
very  people  who  were  developing  air- 
coach — the  very  people  whose  ingenuity 
was  respon.'^ible  for  ecttinc  the  Industry 
off  of  subsidy. 

I  am  referring  to  a  memorandum  dated 
September  16.  1948.  prepared  by  the 
Chief  of  the  CAB'S  B'tireau  of  Economic 
Re!-;ulatlons.  This  document  cets  forth 
in  the  most  csnlcal  lantruage  how  the 
Independent  carriers  could  be  eliminated 
without  laying  ti.e  Board  "open  to  criti- 
cism of  stamping  out.  without  due  proc- 
e.<=s.  these  cari-iers  which  they  have  per- 
mitted to  come  into  being."  The  memo- 
randum sets  up  a  choice  whereby  the 
independent  is  trapped,  and  ultimately 
put  out  of  business,  either  by  economic 
strangulation  or  by  regulatory  execution. 

This  document,  the  so-called  Goodkind 
memorandum,  first  came  to  light  before 
Senator  Thvi's  Select  Small  Business 
Committee  in  1953.    To  date  there  has 


been  no  thorough  inquest  into  exactly 
what  has  been  going  on  inside  the  CAB 
during  this  period  and  how  such  a  memo- 
randum became  the  blueprint  for  CAB 
policy. 

Properly,  these  are  questions  which  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  Small  Business  Committee. 
and  the  Anti  monopoly  Subcommittee 
miaht  be  concerned  with. 

Each  j'ear  the  CAB  appears  before  us 
seeking  cubsidy.  As  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  am  keenly 
interested.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
goes  on  in  the  mind  of  a  Government 
agency  when  it  attempts  to  kill  those 
enterprises  In  an  industry  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  eliminating  the  subsidy, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  agency  ap- 
pears before  Congress  defending  and 
urging  subsidy. 

I  repeat,  in  closing,  that  I  salute  North 
American  Airlines  on  the  historic  anni- 
versary of  the  inauguration  of  air  coach, 
and  I  devoutly  trust  that  we,  in  Congress, 
will  take  such  action  in  our  respective 
committees  to  insure  that  the  innovators, 
the  pioneers,  the  men  who  ri.sk  and  suc- 
ceed will  at  leest  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  fruits  of  their 
labors. 

FATHER  JAMES  G.  JOYCE:  MARTYR 
AND  PATRIOT 

The  SPEAKE:^  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Piiil- 
BIN1  is  recocnlzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-^enl  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  uiclude  newspaper 
articles. 

The  SI  EAKER.  Is  thei-e  objection  to 
the  reo.uest  cf  the  gentleman  from 
Mp-ssachu«etts? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Xj-.  FIIILBIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 11,  19C5.  at  the  tov.nhall  in  my 
hometown  of  Clinton.  Biass.,  a  huge  civic 
welcome  heme  reception  was  tendered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of 
Co'urabus  to  our  distingui.^hed  fellow 
town  man,  piie:.t,  martyr,  and  patriot, 
Rev.  James  G.  Joyce.  O.  P.,  who  but  a 
short  lime  before  had  been  i-eleased  fi'on 
an  extended  period  of  imprisonment  by 
the  Chinese  Reds.  At  this  very  impres- 
sive reception  which  was  largely  at- 
tended by  friends  and  admirei-s  of 
Father  Joyce,  there  were  movin?  rcenes 
of  rejoicing  and  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almighty  lor  his  libcratiou  and  sale  re- 
turn home. 

Patlier  Joyce  is  a  member  of  the  famed 
and  ancient  Dominican  Order,  and  prior 
to  his  imprisonment  by  the  un-speakable 
Chinese  Reds  had  been  a  missionary  in 
China  for  over  20  years.  After  the 
fashicn  of  tlie  Communist  police  sU;te 
which  represses  every  semblance  of 
human  liberty  and  exerts  particular 
enmity  toward  religion  and  the  rehgious. 
Father  Joyce  w  as  arbitrarily  seized  while 
devoutly  ministering  his  priestly  duties, 
was  placed  under  arrest  and  confine- 
ment for  over  2  years. 

During  that  time,  he  was  held  In- 
communicado and  was  not  privileged  to 
talk  with  anyone,  not  even  to  his  guaids, 
and  then  only  when  he  was  spoken  to. 


He  was  not  permitted  to  w^ritc  letters, 
was  furnished  only  enough  food  for  bare 
subsistence  and  was  visited  with  many 
indignities  to  his  high  calling  and  per- 
son. 

Pursuant  to  the  usual  base,  degenerate 
practices  of  the  Communists,  he  was 
shamefully  mistreated  and  brainwashed 
day  after  day — unjustly  accused  of 
espionage  and  plotting  against  the  so- 
called  People's  Government  in  China 
wiUi  a  persistency,  force,  and  violence 
calculated  to  break  down  his  resistance 
and  designed  finally  to  induce  him  to 
sit^^n  incriminating  statements  against 
himself  and  his  religious  colleagues. 

Of  course,  anyone  knowing  Father 
Joyce  would  immediately  understand 
that  these  efforts  to  break  his  iron  will 
and  indomitable  spirit  were  doomed  to 
failure  before  they  began.  V/lth  char- 
acteristic zeal  and  gallantry,  with  a  God- 
given  fortitude  and  courage  that  pos- 
sibly could  not  be  excelled.  Father  Joyce 
stanchly  and  successfully  resisted  all  the 
threats,  violence,  intimidation,  and  pun- 
ishment which  the  dastardly  Red  forces 
inflicted  upon  him.  In  the  same  daunt- 
less way  his  colleagues.  Father  Hyde  and 
Father  Gordon,  who  were  confined  with 
him  refused  to  yield  to  Red  domination, 
and  together  with  Father  Joyce  they 
thus  followed  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
dedicated  religious  of  their  faith  and  ad- 
hered to  the  highest  and  most  exacting 
standards  of  American  patriotism. 

Father  Joyce  and  his  colleagues 
proved  something  to  the  Chinese  Reds 
which  force  of  arms  has  as  yet  failed  to 
do,  and  that  is,  that  tliere  is  a  greater 
force  in  this  v.orld  than  the  physic?  1 — a 
force  capable  of  standing  up  again'^t 
greatest  odds,  capable  of  enduring  tor- 
ture and  punishment  beycnd  d3scrip- 
ticn  in  order  to  prove  true,  loyal,  and 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  God  and  country. 
That  is  the  invincitle  force  of  the  spirit 
that  comes. oiily  from  profound  belief 
and  faith  m  God. 

His  and  theirs  was  a  great  victory  over 
insidious  godless  elements  who  renounce 
all  leligicus  belief  and  who  ai'e  the 
sworn  enemies  of  freedom.  It  was  a  tri- 
umph of  moral  and  spiritual  courage 
over  physical  force  and  violence.  It 
conclusively  demonstrated  to  the  Reds 
and  to  the  world  that  while  they  nisy 
vilify  and  denounce,  WTongfully  accuse, 
impiis&n.  and  cruelly  torture  their  in- 
nocent, helpless  victims,  that  tlierc  a:3 
individuals  associated  with  tlie  free 
world  who  are  so  strong  in  their  beUsfs, 
so  inflc'xible  in  thflir  puipoce.  and  so  in- 
domitable in  the^r  fai'th  tl^^at  their  spirit 
can  never  be  broken.  That  is  the  im- 
mortal saga  of  Father  Joyce  and  his 
datmtless  colleagues. 

The  to'Rn  of  Clinton  where  Father 
Joyce  was  bom  and  reared  is  to  a  man. 
woman,  and  child  inexpressibly  proud  of 
the  inspiring  example  of  Father  Joyce. 
His  family,  friends,  order,  and  country 
are  very  proud  of  him.  But  there  is  in- 
deed a  far  gi-eater  significance  to  liis  ex- 
periences and  his  contributions.  He 
stands  before  the  Nation  and  the  world 
as  a  peerless  sj-mbol  of  personal  bravery, 
unfaltering  loyalty  and  superlative  faith. 
He  is,  in  ti'uth.  an  in.':piration  to  all  those 
who  cherL«:h  freedom  and  mean  to  pre- 
serve  it,   if   necessary   witli   their   own 
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lives.  And  the  same  Is  true,  of  course, 
of  his  colleagues. 

The  community  that  can  claim  Pather 
Joyce,  and  the  other  men  with  him.  as 
Its  own  is  fortunate  and  proud  indeed. 
The  Nation  which  claims  him  and  them 
has  a  priceless  possession  of  loyalty  and 
stalwart  patriotism  which  will  fire  and 
strengthen  the  national  purpose  of 
standing  up  courageously  against  the 
threats  and  blandishments  of  evil  con- 
spirators who  would  reduce  the  free 
world  to  serfdom  and  destroy  the  pre- 
cious institutions  of  freedom  and  justice 
upon  which  our  Nation  is  founded. 

This  episode  of  Father  Joyce  and  his 
colleagues  should  prove  to  Communist 
leadership  that  there  are  forces  In  this 
Nation  and  in  the  free  world  which  will 
never  surrender  their  heritage  of  free- 
dom, and  will  never,  for  any  reason,  give 
up  its  hard-won  liberties. 

It  will  indeed  be  the  spirit,  the  courage 
and  fortitude  of  Father  Joyce,  and  men 
like  him.  which  will.  In  the  end,  put 
tyranny  and  oppression  to  rout,  and 
pre-serve  our  free  way  of  life  against 
brutal  and  ruthless  enemies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  several  excerpts  and  newspaper 
articles  throwing  further  light  upon  the 
great  sacrifices,  strength  of  character, 
nobility  of  purpose,  gentility  of  spirit, 
profound  reliance  in  the  living  Ood.  and 
unsurpassed  gallantry  and  patriotism  of 
Father  James  Joyce  and  his  colleagues. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  to  note  here 
that  while  some  of  our  own  military  per- 
sonnel, well  trained  and  especially  doc- 
trinated  in  Americanism  cracked  under 
terrible  Communist  mistreatment  and 
torture  that  Father  Joyce  and  his  group 
stood  firm,  steadfast  and  unyielding  in 
the  face  of  harsh  cruelty  and  brutality, 
and  thus  exemplified  a  most  glorious 
page  in  American  history  as  well  as  in 
the  great  religious  order  to  which  they 
have  the  honor  to  belong,  and  wlvich 
they  themselves  so  di.-itinctly  honor. 

(From   the   Worcester    (M.iss  )    Telegram   of 
December  12.  1955) 

P.1IEST  Welcomes  Home  Pkom  Red  China 
PmisoN 

Clinton. — More  than  500  townspeople  ex- 
pressed feelings  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving 
to  welcome  home  one  of  their  priests  from 
Communist  imprisonment  at  a  reception  at 
Fallon  Auditorium  Sunday  night. 

Rev.  James  O.  Joyce.  O.  P..  told  the  well- 
wishers  their  prayers  helped  to  sustain  him 
during  his  solitary  confinement  in  China. 
He  described  his  imprisonment  and  thanked 
the  townspeople  for  their  faith. 

Girrs    PRESENTED 

Representatives  of  the  clergy,  town,  and 
national  governments  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  which  sponsored  the  reception. 
filled  the  stage  with  the  white-robed  priest. 
Speakers  expressed  the  thanlu  of  the  towns- 
people at  his  safe  return  and  praised  his 
fortitude  under  the  torture  devised  by  hla 
captors. 

A  challoe  inscribed  with  a  Celtic  cross  and 
a  check  to  aid  him  on  hla  expressed  desire 
to  visit  Ireland  were  presented  to  Father 
Joyce  by  Austin  F.  Sheridan,  chairman  of 
the  reception.  The  gifts  resulted  from  do- 
nations of  townspeople  collected  by  the 
K.  of  C.  since  hla  release  In  Hong  Kong  In 
Septemt>er. 

Father  Joyce  described  the  arrest  In  Au- 
gust 1953.  whlcb  began  his  solitary  conOne- 


ment  In  a  lO-foot-square  room  where  he  was 
to  spend  J5  months  Locked  In  separata 
rooms  in  the  same  house  were  two  other 
priests  of  bis  order  who  were  later  fr««d  with 
him. 

TORTXnil   DESCanEO 

Efforts  of  the  Communists  to  break  the 
will  of  the  priests  and  force  them  to  confess 
to  spying  for  the  United  States  Government 
were  also  described  with  feeling  by  the  mis- 
sionary. 

"Those  2.5  months  sound  bad  and  they  were 
bad."  he  said.  "'But  for  men  of  Cod.  It  was  a 
wonderful  experience. 

'"It  was  wonderful  to  be  so  close  to  Him. 
We  could  almost  see  the  Holy  Family  in  there 
with  us.  and  after  all  they  had  little  better 
than  we  had.  at  Nazareth.  The  religious 
and  spiritual  ex;)erlence  was  wonderful."' 

BPnmjAL   LIFE   ENEICHCD 

Their  spiritual  life  was  enriched,  he  said, 
by  reciting  parts  of  the  mass  they  could  re- 
mcmb?r.  their  rosaries,  and  their  breviaries. 

Rev  Leon  D.  McGraw.  pastor  of  St.  John"s 
Church,  expressed  the  greetings  of  the  mis- 
sionary's home  parish.  ""He  did  It  for  the 
love  of  OcKl  and  he  was  rendy  to  suffer  more 
to  bring  Clirlst  to  the  people  of  China.  We 
are  grateful  to  Almighty  God  that  be  has 
been  spared  and  returned  to  us." 

Paul  P.  Lavelle.  chairman  of  selectmen, 
told  the  audience  that  Father  Joyce's  ex- 
perience shows  the  nearness  of  world  events 
to  the  peon'e  of  Clinton. 

United  States  Representative  Phtlif  J. 
Philbin  called  Father  Joyces  ex[>erience  an 
Inspiration  for  the  Nation.  He  decried  what 
he  raid  was  a  move  amoni;  some  governments 
t«j  admit  the  Fed  Chinese  to  the  United  Na- 
tions de<tpite  treatment  given  to  such  as 
Father  Joyce. 

Praise  for  his  Christian  fortitude  was  given 
the  missionary  by  Rev  Frances  J.  Carroll, 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  parish. 
"We  are  prr.ud  of  the  Christian  steadfastness 
you  have  shown."'  he  ssld. 

Other  speakers  Introduced  by  Austin  J. 
Kitlredge.  master  of  ceremonies,  were  Rev. 
Jnmes  McLjirney.  of  the  Dominican  province 
of  St  Joseph:  Judge  William  P.  Constantino, 
and  Rev.  Aloysius  OMillry,  C  P  ,  vice  rector 
of  Holy  Family  Monastery  of  West  Hartford. 
Conn  ,  and  a  native  of  Clinton. 

Music  was  played  by  an  orchestra  assem- 
bled by  John  H.  Flannagan  and  vocal  selec- 
tions were  given  by  St.  John's  Church  choir 
under  direction  of  M^8  T.  Francis  McDonald. 
Francis  C.  McDonald,  grand  knl<?ht  of  Clin- 
ton Council.  K.  of  C  .  opened  the  ceremonies. 

(From    the    Worce.ster    (Mass  i     Gazette    of 
December  12.  l9o5| 

CLINTON  a  FA-rHEa  Jorn  Rbcovnts  His  FArrH. 
AcAiNsiT  Res  Slaps 

Clinton.  December  12.— This  town  paid 
trltute  to  a  courageous  native  son  with  a 
Joyous  testimonial  to  Rev.  James  G.  Joyce 
In  Fullon  Auditorium  Sunday  night. 

More  than  500  townspeople  Joined  with 
clergy.  Government  ofDclals  and  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  to  express  their  thanksgiving 
for  the  return  of  the  Dominican  missionary. 

Father  Joyce  was  released  from  nearly  5 
years'  imprisonment  In  Communist  China 
In  September.    He  returned  here  last  month. 

A  check  to  aid  the  priest  fulfill  a  desire  to 
visit  Ireland  and  a  challoe  lnscrll>ed  with  a 
Celtic  cross  were  presented  to  the  Clinton 
missionary  by  the  Clinton  CouncU.  Knights 
of  Columbus,  which  sponsored  the  reception. 
The  gifts  were  raised  from  donations  oX 
townspeople. 

Father  Joyce,  wearing  the  white  robes  at 
his  order,  thanked  the  audience  for  their 
prayers  which  he  said  helped  to  sustain  him 
during  29  months'  solitary  confinement.  He 
also  told  the  assembly  the  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  hi;«  Communist  captors  was  a  won- 
derful experience  for  a  man  of  God. 
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Despite  the  seriousness  of  his  testimony, 
the  priest  often  broke  the  audience  Into 
laughter  with   his  good-natured  witticisms. 

His  solitary  confinement  t>egan.  he  told  the 
audience.  In  Augxist  1953  when  he  and  two 
other  Dominican  missionaries  were  locked 
in  separate  lO-foot-square  rooms  In  a  small 
hou:e.  He  descrll>ed  efforts  of  their  captors 
to  break  the  will  of  the  priests  and  force 
them  to  confess  to  spying  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  Communists  would  list  a  lot  of  charges 
against  him.  Father  Joyce  said,  and  when  he 
said  they  were  false  they  would  slap  his  face. 

"They  said  they  offered  us  a  road  to  peace 
and  freedom  or  a  road  to  our  little  rooms." 
he  said.  "We  would  tell  them  they  were 
giving  us  the  road  to  Hell." 

When  his  captors  threatened  to  take  him 
out  and  shoot  him  the  priest  told  them  to 
go  ahead,  he  said. 

"Those  35  months  sound  had  and  they  were 
bad.""  the  missionary  said  with  sincerity. 
'"But  for  men  of  Ood  It  was  a  wonderful 
experience. 

"close  to  him" 

"It  was  wonderful  to  be  so  close  to  Him. 
We  could  almost  sec  the  holy  family  in 
there  with  us.  and  after  all  they  hud  little 
better  at  Nazareth  than  we  had.  The  relig- 
ious and  spiritual  experience  was  wonder- 
ful." he  said. 

During  their  confinement  the  mission- 
arle».  each  In  his  separate  cell,  enriched  their 
spiritual  life  by  reciting  portions  of  the 
mass,  the  rosary,  and  their  breviaries,  be 
e.xptalned. 

"'All  of  these  were  helpful,  along  with 
your  prayers,  in  keeping  us  sane."  he  said, 
addln<;  with  characteristic  good  humor, 
•"Thnt  la  if  I  am  sane."' 

The  missionaries  thought  they  were  on 
their  way  to  execution,  he  raid,  when  they 
were  brought  before  the  Judge  who  ordered 
them  expelled  from  China. 

With  a  voice  that  began  to  grow  husky 
towarj  the  end  of  his  off-the-cuff  talk,  the 
missionary  exriressed  confidence  In  the  vigor 
of  Chinese  cathollcUm. 

"Their  faith  grows  stronger  and  stronger 
ail  the  time,"  be  said.  "China  U  a  sanctified 
country."' 

First  of  the  speakers  to  express  his  thanks 
at  the  homecomlnj;  was  R-v  Leon  D  Mc- 
Graw, pastor  of  St  Johns  Church,  the  mis- 
sionary's  home   parish. 

"He  did  It  for  the  love  of  Ood  and  he  was 
ready  to  suffer  more  to  bring  Chrlrt  to  the 
F?ople  of  China.  We  are  grateful  to  Al- 
mighty God  that  be  has  been  spared  and 
returned  to  iw."  he  said. 

Paul   B.   Lavelle.  chairman  of  selectmen 
said  the  priest  s  experiences  "show  how  the 
events  of  the  world  have  a  personal  effect 
on  our  lives." 

United  States  Representstlve  Philip  J. 
Philbin  called  Father  Joyce  "one  of  the 
most  distinguished  native  sons  Ui  come  from 
this  town  as  well  as  an  International  and 
national   hero." 

Other  speakers  Introduced  by  Austin  J. 
Klttredgc.  master  of  ceremonies,  were  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Carroll,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Holy  Rosary  Parish;  Rev.  James  Mc- 
Larney.  of  the  Dominican  Province  of  St. 
Joseph;  Judge  William  P.  ConsUntlno;  and 
Rev.  Aloysius  0-M.-illey.  C.  P  .  vice  rector  of 
Holy  Family  Monastery,  of  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  a  native  of  Clinton. 

(From   the   Clinton    (Mass)    Dally  Item  of 
December  12.  1955 1 

FATHEa  JOTCS  HONOaKD  AT  RCCETTION  Olf 

Sunday 
"Our  faith  became  stronger  as  our  persecu- 
tion continued."  Rev.  James  O.  Joyce.  O.  P., 
told  a  large  gathering  of  townspeople,  dls- 
tlnguLshed  clergymen,  town  ofBclnls,  and  na- 
Uoual  flgiues.  at  the  Joyful  welcome  home 
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celebration  held  In  bis  honor  at  Fallon  Me- 
morial Audituiium  on  Bunds y  night. 

The  beloved  DomliUcan  missionary  and 
native  Clintor.lan.  who  had  been  held  cap- 
tive by  the  Chinese  Communists  for  25 
ir.onths.  expressed  Lis  deep  regard  for  the 
people  of  Clinton,  and  for  all  his  other 
friends,  whose  cortrtatit  prayers  during  his 
Incsrcer.ttlon.  were  reepoaslble  he  claimed 
for  his  freed' m  today. 

i>r«7«rBEs  iMmisoNM!:f*T 
Father  Joyce  described  his  Imprisonment 
ard  soUt-T}'  confl:iement  and  the  constant 
attempts  of  his  captors  t>  mnke  him  o^nfc.  s 
to  trumped  up  charges  of  spying.  *"M°e  hsve 
a  bullet  reserved  for  you."  they  told  him. 
"but  If  you  coulees  we  will  give  you  your 
freedom  " 

He  descrtljed  his  confinement  with  two 
other  missionaries,  of  the  same  order,  in  sep- 
arate small  roc<ms.  never  allowed  to  speak, 
only  to  answer  lo  endless  Interrogciions 
which  were  aooooipanied  by  slaps  ecross  the 
face.  J 

"It  sounds  bnd.'j  he  snld.  and  "It  was  bad. 
bill  for  a  man  of'  C'Xl  it  was  a  wo!idcrful 
experience  to  be  so  ck>se  to  I'lm.  The 
eplrltusl  part  was  Wonderful"  he  continued. 
'  t  >  have  t^e  love.i  grace,  and  peace  of  God 
lu  our  hearts." 

KNTCHTS    PL/>W    PUCdlAM 

The  celcbrat!  n  Was  planned  by  the  mem- 
bers oX  the  Fathcjr  Jjyce  Class  of  Clinton 
Council.  K.  of  C.I  assisted  by  Uic  K.  of  C. 
members  and  lobal  uJTl'.iatas  rf  Bishop 
O'RciUy  Assembly  Fourth  Degree  KnighU  of 
Columbus.  I 

Among  those  sreted  on  the  stage  with 
Fatikcr  Joyce,  uho  was  drused  in  his  white 
IXmlnlcitU  robes,  v  ere  Rev.  Leon  D.  McCraw, 
p.-»jtor  of  St  Johi  "s  Church.  Rev.  Geoffrey 
B.  Huph?5.  Rev.  I  r bain  J.  Cion^t.  curatos 
tf  St.  John"8  parliJ.  Rev.  Francis  J.  Carroll. 
paster  of  the  Clu  rch  of  Our  L.ndy  of  the 
Rosary.  Rev.  ThoDias  J.  Tuunoy,  p.-i',t'>r  of 
St.  Richard's  Cluin  h.  Sterling.  Rev.  Edmund 
B.  H.iddad.  adm  nlrtia'.or  of  St.  I  mncls 
Xavler  Clrirch.  Bo!  ton.  Rev.  Leo  A.  Battlsta, 
ai.slstr.nt  director  cf  Catholic  Chnrl'cs.  W.or- 
cestcr,  Mr?r.  Fra  ids  L.  Keon.-.n  of  St. 
Michael's  Church,  [Lowell.  Rev.  Aloysius  O'- 
Mallf  V.  C.  P .  Vic*  rector  of  Holy  F?.mlly 
Monastery.  Wer,t  Hartford.  Cr.n.,  Rev. 
James  McLarncT  o^  St.  Mary's  Priory.  Do\er. 
Concressman  PiMijp  J.  Pnnn'N.  Paul  P.  La- 
velle. chairman  the  the  b.  ard  of  selectmen, 
Francis  C  McDonajd.  Grand  Knl?ht  of  Clln- 
tr.n  Council  K.  of  C.,  Judge  Wtiliam  P.  Con- 
rt-jntlno.  At:?tln  F.  Sheridan.  chnlrrr>f<n  of 
th«  committee.  an<|  Af.r^rney  Austin  J.  Klt- 
tredgc. ma5t  ol  ce^cmoikies. 

"PRoij-D  or  HIU" 
Att'-rrey  Kittredpe  told  the  nudler.ce  (h:tt 
no  previous  occasion  when  he  was  called 
upon  as  master  of  ceremonies,  gave  him 
such  a  feeling  of  ela.tlon  or  pleaure  as  to 
welcome  home  Father  Joyce.  '"We  are  proud 
of  htm.  glad  that  he  has  returned  f.afely  and 
we  acloomc  him  btick  to  Clinton,"  he  said. 

EXTENDS    FjAKISH    GSCETINGS 

^ther  McG'-aw.i  In  cxtcndmg  greetings 
from  St.  John's  said,  ""the  privation  aud  EUt- 
fenng  he  endured^  he  did  for  the  love  of 
God  and  was  reauy  to  suffer  even  more  to 
brlr.g  the  name  of  Chrlrt  to  the  poor  people 
of  China.  Ke  Is  br.ck  from  a  living  death 
and  it  Is  time  for  reJoiclrf».  We  are  grateful 
to  Ood  he  has  been  spared  and  may  the 
lcn<rth  of  hie  days  be  stren-nhcned  to  carry 
on  the  work  to  «htch  he  has  dedicated  his 
life."' 

WBLCOMB   rOB   TOWN 

Paul  p.  Lavelle.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen,  reprecentlng  the  toauspeople, 
tcld  the  audience  tiiat  Father  Jjyce's  ex- 
perience made  us  realize  the  Joy  and  happi- 
ness of  living  In  a  Email  towa. 


He  s.^ld.  "We  have  emerged  from  a  season 
of  thanksgiving  and  are  entering  the  holy 
season  of  rejoicing  and  good  will.  In  this 
atmosphere  I  bring  the  warm  greetings  of 
the  community  to  you.  your  family  and 
your  friends.  Your  experience  has  made  us 
more  keenly  aware  that  matters  of  inter- 
national treachery  are  not  remote." 

"This  occasion,"  he  concluded,  "brings  to 
mind  the  words  of  the  h.ppy  song.  "So  It's 
Home  Agnm.  Home  Again.  America  for  Me." 
Welcome  home  Father  Joyce." 

CBEirrTNa  or  pakish  I 

Father  Cr.rnill  speaking  for  his  parish- 
loners  eaid,  "Tliere  is  no  du>tribut*.un  of 
p:s\sh  lines  in  Cliiiloa.  I've  noted  when  it 
comes  to  honoring  someone  Xtr  whom  ths 
town  can  be  proud  or  who  has  achle^ed 
fame."' 

"We  »ere  Jurt  as  Interested  In  Father 
Joyces  welfare,  we  prayed  as  hard  and  It 
was  with  happiness  and  Joy  we  received  the 
nev.s  of  his  freedom  from  martyrdom."'  he 
added. 

"Father  Joyce  has  msde  the  name  of  the 
crmmunity  and  church  noteworthy 
tlirouihout  the  Christian  World,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

nrriEN  noNAL  hixo 

Conin'csfman  Philbin  told  the  audience. 
•"We  r.ie  here  to  welcome  home  an  inter- 
national hero.  No  one  could  have  served 
w.lh  more  zeal  or  faith  despite  tlie  Indigni- 
ties and  privations  ii^flicted  by  the  arspic- 
ab!e  ciiemle.-;  who  incacerated  our  priests." 

"They  are  liars,  sridlsts,  and  murderers 
mho  defy  God  and  man,"  he  continued,  "but 
In  spite  of  their  treachery  they  could  not 
shake  his  shining  faith  and  his  love  lor  his 
God  and  his  country."' 

JOT   AND  CL.ADNESS 

Father  McLarnen  expresed  preat  joy  and 
gladness  for  the  return  of  Father  Joyce  to 
the  safety  and  security  of  America  and 
pointed  out  that  his  return  is  a  great  lesson 
to  us  who  did  not  realize  the  tryanny  and 
crudity  of  people  who  do  nut  know  God. 

WARNS  OF  FNEI:T 

Jud?e  Con.«t  amino  stressed  the  Importance 
of  visilar.ce  at  all  times  aud  an  awareness 
of  recognizing  communism  for  what  It  Is. 
"We  are  happy  that  we  rtlU  hare  Father 
Joyce  and  may  he  enjoy  yrar::  of  good  health 
In  the  scrvic?  of  God."  he  said. 

PRESENTED  CHALICE 

Austin  F.  Sheridan,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mUtce,  presented  Fatlier  Joyce  a  beautiful 
chalice  enscribfd  with  a  Celtic  Cross  and  a 
check   In   bchilf  of  the   townspeople. 

"Because  of  your  pride  In  your  Irish  an- 
cestry we  have  enscribed  tlie  chalice  with  a 
Celtic  Cross."  Mr  Shoridf.n  explained  in  pre- 
senting; the  gift.  He  told  Father  Joyce  the 
check  could  be  used  to  aid  in  his  expressed 
desire  to  vliit  Ireland. 

Messages  of  regret  at  being  unable  to  r.t- 
tend  were  sent  by  Rt.  Rev.  Mit^r.  James  S. 
Barry.  D.  D..  p.i«'tor  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Worcester;  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Struczko.  pastor 
of  St  Marys  Chuich:  and  Congressman 
James  G.  Donovcn.  of  New  York,  ail  of  whom 
extonded  their  best  wishes  to  tiie  guest  of 
honor  and  the  hope  that  he  would  be  spared 
for  many  years  to  carry  on  his  missionary 
duties. 

MUSICAL  PROGRAM 

During  the  evening,  an  Inspiring  musical 
prOtTram  was  presented  by  John  H.  Flanagan, 
violinist,  and  an  assembled  orchestra  with 
Tocal  selections  by  St.  John"8  senior  choir 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  T.  Frank  Mc- 
Donald. The  choir  was  heard  In  two  beau- 
tiful renditions.  Thanks  Be  to  God,  and 
Juravlt. 

The  Impressive  program  was  concluded 
with  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Aloysius  O'Malley,  of 
the  PassionlEt  Order  and  native  Cliutonian. 


MORE  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH TO  SAVE  OUR  TLETH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  pievlcus  ortJer  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  LaneI 
is  recoBTiizcd  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Spcr.ke^.  what  is  the 
most  prevalent  disease  In  the  United 
State=;? 

Tooth  decay. 

Almost  all  persons  suffer  from  oral 
disease  at  some  time  during  tlieir  lives. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  people  who 
lose  teetJi.  lose  them  because  of  pyorrhea. 

Half  of  the  adiUt  population  is  wear- 
inc  1  or  2  full  dentures,  or  plates,  as  a 
i-esult  of  previous  dental  diseases. 

Apart  from  all  the  pain  and  suffering 
tliat  people  endure  because  less  than 
one-half  the  pc.p-iilation  receives  ade- 
quate dental  care,  the  financial  cost  to 
the  Nation  is  huj-e.  The  civilian  dental 
bill  is  $11^  billion.  In  addition,  the 
Armed  Forces  require  the  services  of 
6000  dcniist.s.  and  the  Department  of 
Defence  spends  $100  million  a  year  for 
dental  health  care  for  the  militaiy.  Be- 
tween 1948  and  1S53.  the  Vetemns"  Ad- 
mnictration  spent  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  for  the  dental  care  cf  men  end 
women  who  had  once  served  in  the  uni- 
form of  their  country.  Not  to  mention 
the  larre  sums  bein??  spent  for  dental 
care  by  State  and  local  governmental 
apencics  and  institutions.  The  manu- 
fact'ore  of  toothpaste  and  toothpowder 
is  big  business  in  the  United  States. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  all  this  money  and 
effort,  we  are  IcsinfT  our  natural  teeth, 
are  suffering  from  various  oral  infec- 
tions, ard.  in  general,  are  fi-hting  a 
defensive  battle  agahist  tooth  decay. 

Ihc  reason? 

V/e  are  not  spendin?  enouph  money  in 
research  to  pet  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 

The  discovery  that  the  fluoridation  of 
dcme.'-tic  water  supplies  would  reduce  tlie 
incidence  of  dental  decay  by  about  two- 
tliirds,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  con- 
tributions of  dental  research. 

Can  some  similar  preventive  procedure 
be  found  to  slow  the  rising  toll  of  peri- 
odontal diica^e? 

Will  there  ever  be  a  truly  thcrapeut'c 
dentifrice  instead  of  those  now  beins 
prematurely  advertised? 

Can  the  incidence  of  dental  di.seare 
be  reduced  ?o  that  dental  health  care 
can  be  realistically  included  in  liealtli- 
insurance  prot;rams  similar  to  B.ue 
Shield  and  Blue  Cross? 

The  answers  depend  upon  basic  scien- 
tific rc-iearch  and  the  money  to  support 
such  re.'^earch. 

The  American  Dentai  A.ssociaticn. 
with  85.000  memLcis  of  the  100.000- 
stron??  dental  profession,  is  currently 
spending  almost  one-quarter  million 
dollars  in  direct  research  efforts. 

The  43  dental  schools  and  7  dental 
research  centers  have  all  they  can  do 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  facilities 
and  staff  needed  to  train  dentists  and 
dental  hygienists  tax  their  resources  to 
the  limit.  The  financing  of  adequate 
research  Is  beyond  their  powers. 

It  was  not  until  1948  that  the  prob- 
lem was  recognized,  and  the  National 
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Institute  of  Dental  Research  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States. 

During  the  current  year,  fiscal  1956. 
the  total  appropriation  for  the  Institute 
is  only  $2,214,000,  or  the  smallest  budget 
of  the  seven  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Of  this  sum.  only  $421  000  Is  available 
for  dental  research  projects,  principally 
in  schools.  It  is  being  spread  thin  to 
support  45  different  projects.  Since  most 
of  these  require  from  2  to  3  years  to 
complete,  the  Institute  can  accept  only 
about  15  to  20  new  projects  a  year  under 
the  present  budget.  Actually,  the 
schools  and  research  centers  have  be- 
come so  discouraged  as  a  result  of  hav- 
ing their  applications  rejected  time  after 
time  becau.se  of  insufficient  funds  that 
they  hesitate  to  spend  the  time  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  detailed  type  of 
application  required. 

Where  else  can  the  public  look  for  ade- 
quate support  of  dental  research  but  to 
the  Federal  Goverrunent? 

For  the  year  beginning  July  1.  the 
American  Dental  Association  is  recom- 
mending an  increase  to  $3,026,000  in  the 
amount  set  aside  for  dental  research. 

This  for  the  sake  of  national  health 
and  not  to  promote  any  individual's 
wealth. 

To  finance  265  additional  projects, 
through  grants  to  dental  schools  and 
other  nongovernmental  research  centers. 

However,  under  appropriations  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1957.  only  $16  000  vill  be 
available  for  each  of  the  Nation's  43 
dental  schools  and  7  private  research 
centers,  for  this  purpose. 

This  ne'jlect  of  dental  research  is 
fharply  defined  by  the  following  com- 
parison. In  1954.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  research  grants  to  each  of 
the  Nation's  medical  ."^chools.  averaging 
$392,000  for  eacli  school. 

Not  realizing  the  damaging  effects  of 
dental  disease  upon  each  person's  general 
health. 

One  hundred  thousand  American  den- 
tists ask  for  a  concerted  attack  up>on 
this  problem  through  the  medium  of 
Federal  grants  to  promote  dental  re- 
search. 

They  are  backed  by  every  American 
who  is  subject  to  oral  disease. 

That  includes  practically  ever>-one. 

Six  million  dollars  a  year  is  so  little 
to  ask  for  research  that  will  lead  to  the 
control  and  prevention  of  a  common 
misery. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  PekkinsJ  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  permission  to  speak  briefly  in 
behalf  of  the  schoolchildren  of  the 
United  States,  and.  more  especially, 
those  who  are  forced  to  attend  school 
in  crowded,  inadequate,  unsafe  class- 
rooms. There  are  nearly  900.000  chil- 
dren going  to  school  in  shifts  because 
of  teacher  and  classroom  shortages.    I 


am  speakin?  of  the  elementary  class- 
room shorUge.  'yhere  are  2,385.000  ele- 
mentary and  high-school  pupils  above 
the  normal  capacity  of  the  buildings  oc- 
cupied. Schoolchildren  in  this  country 
desex-ve  more  consideration.  There  are 
30 'i  million  pupils  enrolled  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  this 
school  year,  and  within  the  next  5  years 
this  total  figure  will  be  more  than  45 
million.  The  $400  million  proposed  to 
be  spent  in  direct  aid  a  year  for  4  years 
to  help  the  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  construction  of  more  ade- 
quate classrooms  is  actually  only  equal 
to  the  cost  of  operating  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  2  weeks.  Clearly,  the 
school  classroom  shortage  is  becoming 
so  great  that  it  is  now  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  aid  the  States  and  localities. 

T  he  facts  about  school  building  Inade- 
quaciis  and  other  serious  problems  of  ed- 
ucation were  reported  and  discussed  at 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion last  November.  Delegates  attend- 
ing this  meeting  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try agreed — 2  to  1 — that  the  Federal 
Government  should  aid  our  public 
schools.  A  large  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates also  favored  more  Federal  funds 
for  school  construction.  The  whole 
meeting  proved  to  me  that  the  truth 
about  the  Nation's  school  problems  is 
wanted.  When  the  facts  and  figures  are 
clearly  presented  and  bear  evidence  that 
emerpiency  action  is  needed,  the  people 
usually  respond  because  they  know  what 
they  want.  There  is  no  longer  a  question 
whether  Federal  aid  is  necessary — this 
has  been  answered.  We  know,  and  the 
Nation  knows,  that  the  rate  of  school 
construction  must  be  increased.  I  feel 
that  Xhe  House  Rules  Committee  will  give 
the  House  cf  Representatives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  school  construction  at 
an  early  date.  Many  people  ask  me. 
'When  will  the  Rules  Committee  give 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
school  legislation?"  In  view  of  the 
great  need  for  this  legislation  throu;  h- 
out  the  country  tcday.  I  wish  to  make  an 
urgent  plea  to  each  member  of  that 
committee  to  brin.g  this  legislation  before 
the  House  a.s  quicUly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Powell  amendment  has  not  become  the 
tail  that  wai.'s  the  6x)<x.  Additional  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  not  appropriate  to  this 
issue.  It  would  be  completely  unneces- 
sary because  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion has  declared  the  law  of  the  land  on 
this  subject.  The  Court  has  also  recog- 
nized the  complications  surrounding  in- 
tegration. So  with  deep  insit',ht  into 
how  long  it  would  take  this  social  prob- 
lem to  be  worked  out.  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  provided  that  the  Federal  court 
system  should  oversee  the  process. 
Federal  aid  for  school  construction  is  of 
paramount  importance  if  we  are  to  give 
children  an  equal  opportunity  in  the 
years  ahead.  "The  approval  of  this  pro- 
gram would  be  a  major  step  in  provid- 
ing the  scientists  and  technicians  that 
we  must  have  in  the  future  for  our  de- 
fenses. As  it  has  often  been  said,  segre- 
gation cannot  be  abolished  in  schools 
that  do  not  exist.  Personally,  I  have 
confidence  In  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion.   Schoolchildren  all  over  the  Na- 


tion are  In  need  of  adequate  places  In 
which  to  go  to  school.  We  should  not 
further  complicate  this  problem  and 
hinder  their  futures. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor authorized  the  expenditure  of  money 
to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  school- 
building  needs  in  the  United  States  in 
1930.  Pursuant  to  that  survey  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  pub- 
lished a  report  in  December  1953  which 
revealed  the  following: 

In  1953  we  hud  k  million  classrooms  In 
use.  but  we  needed  312,000  additional  cla.ss- 
rooms  to  house  8  881000  children.  Half  of 
there  children  were  going  to  school  in  ob- 
solete buildings.  A  third  of  them  were  In 
overcrowded  classrooms ,  (taking  30  pupils 
to  a  room  as  a  reasonable  standard ) .  The 
remainder  represented  the  enrollment  In- 
crease between  1051  and  1952. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  children  enrolled  In 
1052-53  were  affected  by  the  classroom 
deficit. 

The  national  school  facilities  survey  also 
disclosed  fome  of  the  following  unfavorable 
conditions  under  which  American  children 
were  attendlnc;  school.    Thus.  In  1952: 

More  than  half  of  o<ir  classrooms  were 
overcrowded  (providing  less  than  30  square 
feet  per  elementary  pupil  and  25  square  feet 
per  htgh-school  pupil  i. 

Fourteen  percent  of  our  clnwrooms  pro- 
vided less  th.in  15  rqunre  feet  per  pupU — 
a  Foace  5  by  3  feet  per  child. 

Two  clofsrooms  out  of  five  had  more  than 
30  pupils  In  them.  Nearly  1  In  10  had  more 
than  40  pupils. 

Nearly  half  of  all  the  school  buildings  sur- 
veyed   (47  percent)    were  built   before   1922. 

M  >re  than  1  building  In  5  was  over  50 
years  old.  In  the  mld-2Cth  century.  1  child 
In  10  was  going  to  school  In  a  lOlb  century 
building.  Two  children  out  of  Ave  were  In 
building  that  did  not  meet  minimum  fire 
safety  requirements. 

According  to  ratings  by  State  and  loc^I 
stirvey  teamii.  1  out  of  5  pupils  in  1952  53 
was  housed  In  school  plants  ready  to  be 
abanUoned  and  replaced:  2  out  of  5  were 
housed  In  bul!dl:ti;3  which  needed  to  be 
inoderulzed  and  rehabilitated:  only  2  out  of 
5  were  In  satisfactory  school  buildings. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  children  were  on 
double  sessions:  1>2  million  were  going  to 
class  In  rented  buildings  or  In  buildings  not 
dcslj-ned  for  school  use.  (The  figures  above 
are  derived  frcrtn  the  December  1953  Report 
of  the  Status  Phase  of  the  Scnool  Facilities 
Survey  published  by  the  United  States 
'  OfBce  of  Educat;on.) 

We  must  fulfill  the  Fi^deral  Govern- 
ment's respon<:ibility  to  the  children  of 
this  Nation.  OJr  schools  can  no  longer 
be  neglected.  There  are  enough  glar- 
•  ing  examples  of  inadequate  schools 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land  to  empha.size  the  need  for  more 
adequate  financing  to  alleviate  an  im- 
pending disaster.  Accepting  this  emer- 
gency as  first  in  national  importance. 
Congress  Is  called  upon  to  ertact  legis- 
lation marking  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  of  better  understanding  that  our 
Federal  system  is  one  of  partnership 
based  upon  a  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
mea-surinrr  up  to  national  problems  af- 
fecting all  the  people.  Together  we  ac- 
cept the  truths  that  the  American 
schools  are  in  serious  trouble  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  worked  for  months  on 
thi.s  legislation  last  year.  Again  I  urge 
that  Congress  be  given  a  chance  to  act 
Immediately. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  placed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  daily  Cokcressiokal  Record  on 
this  date  a  story  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "Reds  Gear  Schools 
To  Win  Cold  War"  by  Marquis  Childs. 
I  feel  that  the  membership  of  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Childs*  column 
on  the  subject  of  .schools.  This  Congress 
must  act  on  this  vital  issue. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  HoLiriELD,  that  the  special  order 
granted  him  for  today  may  be  vacated 
and  that  he  may  have  a  special  order 
for  tomorrow  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Philbin.  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Lane,  for  15  minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Record,  or  to  re- 
vise and  extend  remarks,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  A.spiNALL  and  to  include  in  his  re- 
marks of  today  and  tomorrow  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  in  the  debate  on 
H  R.  3383  certain  pertinent  material,  in- 
cluding sections  6f  statutes,  statements 
of  witnesses,  newspaper  articles,  sum- 
maries, graphs,  tables,  and  various 
papers,  each  germane  to  the  legislation 
to  be  considered. 

Mrs.  GRirriTHS  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material,     i 

Mr,  ASHLFY.         I 

Mr.  Dague  and  Include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska  to  revi.se  and 
extend  the  remarks  he  makes  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  to  in- 
clude therein  certain  charts.  j 

Mr.  Cole. 

Mr.  YoxTNC  fat  the  request  of  Mr.  H.al- 
LECK»  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Thomp.son  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Asjpinald. 

Mr.  FIcGhegor.  [ 

Mr.  Shepparo  «iat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt). 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Ey  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence vas  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wharton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck»,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Tollefson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pelly),  for  3  weeks,  on  account  of 
health.  i 

Mr.  FotmTAiN  (alt  request  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander > ,  tor  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOHmCN     RE- 
FERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  150.  Joli;it  resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  and  binding  of  an  edition  of 
Senate  Procedure  a|nd  providing  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  authors; 
to  the  Committee  oh  House  Administration. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.  97.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara  D. 
Colthurst,    Pedro    P.    Dagamac.    and    Edith 


Kahler. 


HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
V/est  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  profound  sense  of  regret  that  I  an- 
nounce to  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
the  death  of  our  senior  United  States 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  Hon- 
orable Harley  Martin  Kilcore.  who  died 
early  today  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Be- 
thesda.  Md.  The  63-year-old  West  Vir- 
ginia Democrat,  serving  his  third  term  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  succumbed  at 
2:  23  a.  m.  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  in- 
cident to  high  blood  pressure. 

Senator  Kilcore.  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  made 
an  intensive  inspection  tour  of  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  last  fall.  He  be- 
came ill  in  Madrid  and  was  hospitalized 
for  high  blood  pressure.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  V/ashington  he  went  to  Key 
West.  Fla.,  for  a  rest. 

The  Senator  returned  to  his  duties  2 
weeks  aco.  Following  a  slight  stroke  he 
was  again  hospitalized  at  the  naval  hos- 
pital where  early  repHjrts  were  he  was 
improving.  But  on  last  Saturday  he 
suffered  a  relapse  and  passed  av.'ay  this 
morning  from  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Senator  Harley  M.  Kilcore  was  born 
in  Brown,  Harrison  County,  W.  Va..  Jan- 
uary 11.  1893.  the  son  of  Quimby  Hugh 
Kilgore  and  Laura  Jo  Martin  Kilgore. 
His  father  was  an  oil-well  driller  and 
contractor.  lie  was  a  descendant  of  the 
pioneer  John  Kilgore,  who  settled  in 
Chester  County.  Pa.,  in  1730. 

He  attended  West  Virginia  public 
schools  and  received  his  LL.  B.  from 
Vv'est  Virginia  University  in  1914.  He 
taught  public  school  in  Hancock,  W.  Va., 
in  1914-15,  and  in  1915  organized  the 
first  high  school  in  Raleigh  County,  W. 
Va.,  serving  for  a  year  as  its  principal. 
He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  in  1916. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
First  World  War,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army, 
serving  from  1917  to  1920,  successively 
as  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant, 
and  captain.  In  1921  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  West  Virginia  National  Guard, 
was  commander  of  its  2d  Battalion  from 
1922  to  1932  and  was  long  active  in  its 
judge  advocate  general's  department. 
He  retired  in  1953  as  a  colonel. 

He  continued  the  practice  of  law  until 
1933,  when  he  became  judge  of  the  crim- 
inal court  of  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va. 
He  was  reelected  to  the  judgeship  in 
1938,  and  served  until  his  election  to  the 
United  States  Sejnate.  As  a  judge  he 
won  a  statewide  reputation  for  his  con- 
cern with  the  problems  of  young  of- 
fenders, and  he  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  Mountaineer  Boy's  State. 

He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  doing 
something  about  the  matter  of  our  juve- 
nile delinquency.    He  was  one  of  the 


founders  of  the  Second  Boys  State  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States  at  Jackson 
Mill  m  West  Virginia. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1940,  defeating  Senator 
Rush  Holt  in  the  Democratic  primary 
and  the  Republican  candidate,  Thomas 
Sweeney,  in  the  general  election.  He 
was  reelected  in  1946.  in  a  year  when 
there  were  widespread  Republican  gains 
in  other  States,  again  defeating  Thomas 
Sweeney.  He  was  reelected  in  1952.  de- 
feating former  Senator  Chapman  Rever- 
comb.  the  Republican  candidate,  becom- 
ing the  first  person, ever  elected  by  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  to  three  succes- 
sive terms  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Senator  Kilgore  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  and  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee^  on  the 
State  and  Justice  Departments. 

During  his  years  in  the  Senate  he  also 
served  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  the  former  Senate  Committees  on 
Privileges  and  Elections.  Mines  and  Min- 
ing, Military  Affairs,  Claims,  and  the 
special  Truman  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate the  National  Defense  Program. 

Senator  Kilgore  early  won  a  national 
reputation  as  a  liberal  Democrat.  He 
sponsored  and  vigorously  supported  leg- 
islation in  a  number  of  fields,  for  better 
mine  safety  laws,  more  adequate  social 
security  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, fair  labor  legislation,  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  combat  adult  illiteracy,  veterans 
legislation,  small  business  and  anti- 
monopoly  legislation  and  rural  electrifi- 
cation; and  in  foreign  affairs  he  was  an 
initial  supporter  of  the  Democratic  pro- 
grams to  combat  communism.  Including 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  Greek-Turkey  aid 
program,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, and  point  4. 

Senator  Kilcore  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee when  the  Democrats  took  con- 
trol of  the  81th  Congress.  He  was  a 
liberal  and  had  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal. 

Senator  Kilcore  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Lois  Kilgore.  two  children, 
Mrs.  Albert  T.  Yoimg,  Jr.,  of  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  and  Robert  Martin  Kilgore. 
of  Washington;  a  sister,  Mrs.  C.  Russell 
Turner,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  five 
grandchildren,  Albert.  Helen,  and  Bonnie 
Young,  and  Scott  and  Candace  Kilgore; 
an  aunt,  Mrs.  Alva  Echols,  of  Greenville, 
Pa.,  an  uncle,  Foster  Martin,  of  Clarks- 
burg; and  a  cousin,  Wayne  Martin,  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  In  this  hour  of 
their  bereavement  take  this  opporttmity 
to  express  to  Mrs.  Kilgore  and  to  her 
excellent  son  and  daughter  the  heart- 
felt sjrmpathies  of  myself  and.  I  am  sure, 
the  heartfelt  sympathies  of  practically 
every  West  Virginian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!. 

Mr.  STAGGEIEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  mourn  the  loss  of  a  friend,  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  bows  its  colors  in  silent 
gratitude  to  Senator  Harley  M.  Kilgore, 
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whose  love  of  his  fellow  man  and  duty 
to  country  has  made  him  a  leader  among 
leaders. 

Thia  is  one  of  the  saddest  days  of  my 
life  for  death  has  taken  from  me  a  close 
and  loyal  friend.  I  think  back  to  days 
gone  by  when  the  Senator's  family  and 
my  own  were  neighbors  in  the  hills  of 
Monongalia  County.  W.  Va.— when  our 
families  were  mountain-folk  neighbors, 
working  and  planning  together,  grieving 
and  merrymaking  together.  The  friend- 
ship between  my  father  and  the  elder 
Kilgore  was  so  sincere  that  when  I  was 
born  my  father  declared.  "Your  name 
shall  be  Harley." 

So  life  progressed  through  the  years 
and  each  of  us  followed  various  paths. 
but  always  there  were  contacts  which 
in  a  large  measure  influenced  my  life, 
spiritually  as  well  as  politically.  To  me. 
Harley  Kilgore  has  been  an  ideal,  a 
teacher,  a  protector. 

But  the  Nation  has  lost  so  much  more 
than  I.  It  has  lost  a  servant,  tried  and 
tested  and  proven  worthy.  He  has  been 
the  staff  of  Presidents,  and  the  counselor 
of  the  workingman.  the  teacher,  the 
farmer.  He  has  put  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
above  self.  Even  vmtil  almost  the  hour 
of  his  death  he  was  studying  and  plan- 
ning and  solving  problems  that  face  this 
Nation  and  the  world. 

What  makes  a  man  frreat?  Surely,  it 
Is  not  the  kind  remarks,  expressions  of 
sympathy,  or  wordy  eulosrles  in  his  be- 
half made  after  his  death.  No.  I  feel 
a  man  Is  great  who  has  so  built  his  record 
during  his  lifetime — in  his  txiyhood, 
youth,  and  manhood — by  his  good  deeds 
done  for  his  fellow  men. 

Senator  Kilgore  wus  a  good  mr.n.  a 
kind  man.  a  Christian,  a  family  man. 
and  a  statesman.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  will  go  down  in  the  annals 
of  history  as  a  great  man. 

Yes,  I  have  lost  a  benefactor:  the  Na- 
tion has  \o^  a  leader;  but  our  loss  Is 
God  s  will  and  we  must  accept  Ills 
wisdom. 

My  heart  goes  cut  to  Mrs,  Kilgore. 
their  son.  Bob.  and  daughter.  Eleanor. 
They  have  lost  a  good  husband  and  kind 
father. 

The  untimely  death  of  Senator  Kn.- 
core  is  a  loss  almost  too  much  for  the 
human  heart  to  endure,  yet  there  is 
much  solace  and  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
ed;je  that  his  years  on  this  earth  were 
spent  in  service  for  his  fellow  men,  and 
to  the  members  of  his  family  I  say.  may 
the  Good  Lord  console  you  with  his 
nearness. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Burn- 
side  I. 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  a  deep  and  personal  feeling  of 
bereavement  that  I  rise  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  mourning  the  passing  of  Sen- 
ator Harley  M.  Kilgore.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Senator  Kilgore.  who  died  last 
ni;;ht.  was  more  than  a  distinguished 
Senator  and  an  outstanding  West  Vir- 
ginian. He  was  a  great  American  who, 
throufth  his  memorable  career  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  has  con- 


tributed to  the  Nation  a  vast  number  of 
public  accomplishments  which  will  serve 
well  our  generation  and  those  who  will 
follow  us. 

Senator  Kilcore's  presence  among 
those  who  guide  the  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try will  be  sorely  missed.  The  loss  will 
not  be  felt  in  West  Virginia  alone.  Com- 
mon people  over  all  the  United  States 
have  lost  a  great  friend,  for  Senator 
KiLcoRX,  throughout  his  career  in  the 
Senate,  dating  back  to  1941,  distin- 
guished himself  by  never  losing  his 
faith  in  the  ordinary  citizen.  His  sole 
guide  in  reaching  a  deciMon  on  any  pub- 
lic matter  was  ineviUbly  the  Interest  of 
that  great  body  of  men  who  have  so  few 
powerful  voices  to  speak  for  them  in 
Washington— the  avera^^e  American  citi- 
zen. 

Senator  Kilgoke  had  a  keen  analytical 
mind.  He  was  an  avid  rcder  with  a 
broad  knowledge  of  history  and  Govern- 
ment. He  could  understand  and  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  complex  na- 
tional problems.  Yet  he  never  lost  his  re- 
gard and  respect  for  the  private  indi- 
vidual. Despite  his  knowledge  and  his 
hirrh  office  he  possessed  true  humility. 
V.hether  on  a  trip  through  West  Vir- 
ginia or  at  his  office  in  Washington  he 
was  ever  ready  to  discuss  a  personal 
problem,  however  small,  with  any  of  his 
constituents.  His  door  was  always  open 
to  anyone;  the  Senator's  advice  was 
available  to  all  who  sought  counsel  with 
him.  He.  therefore,  leaves  behind  him 
a  host  01  people  in  every  walk  of  life  who 
were  privile'^ed  to  meet  him  and  receive 
his  personal  help. 

The  achievements  of  Senator  Kilgore 
have  been  so  numerous  and  so  imposing 
that  but  to  review  thpm  is  to  wondrr  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  spirit  which  evoked 
them.  I  shall  not  presume  to  set  them 
out  here  today  completely.  Nor  can  I 
presimie  to  relate  here  the  hishli^hts  of 
his  career.  Irom  a  series  cf  grept  ac- 
complishments, v.ho  can  profess  to  desi'?- 
nate  the  greatest.  Senator  Kilgore  re- 
tained a  hre'ong  interest  in  advancing 
legislation  in  the  field  of  humnn  licihts. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  fight  for  better 
social  security,  rural  electrification,  and 
unemployment  compensation.  He  main- 
tained a  vigorous  interest  in  our  foreign 
affairs.  He  supported  the  Marshall  plan, 
tlie  Greek-Turkey  aid  proL'tam.  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and 
the  point  4  program. 

In  the  Senate  he  sei-ved  with  distine- 
tlon  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
soundness  of  our  law  through  his  work 
on  this  committee. 

During  World  War  II  he  cooperated 
with  former  President  Truman  on  the 
special  Committee  To  Investigate  the 
National  Defense  Program.  We  all  know 
the  accomplishments  of  this  committee 
headed  by  then  Senator  Truman.  To 
these  accomplishments  Senator  Kilgore 
contributed  immeasurably. 

Although  the  man  \^  no  longer  with  \m, 
the  very  programs  with  which  he  was  as- 
sociated will  be  Judged  by  the  historians 
of  the  future  as  beacons  of  progress  in 
our  Nation's  development,  and  the  name 


of  Senator  Harley  M.  Kilgore  will  live 
m  the  continued  expansion  of  the  work 
he  leaves  behind  him. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  tlie  Sixth  West  Vir- 
ginia District  I  Mr.  Byro). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  to  a  distinguished  public 
servant.  Senator  Kilgore  was  my 
friend,  a  friend  of  the  kind  we  find  only 
once  in  a  while  on  earth.  I  might  say 
that  he  was  my  neighbor,  too.  l>ecause  he 
came  from  my  own  Raleigh  County. 
The  people  of  my  county  and  State  loved 
and  respected  Senator  Kilgore.  They 
respected  him  because  he  was  brilliant; 
they  loved  him  because  he  was  humble. 
They  mourn  his  passing,  not  alone  for 
what  they  have  lost  but  also  for  the  great 
man  which  our  Nation  has  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  privilege  of 
every  man  to  build  for  him-^elf  a  great 
shaft  of  granite  or  to  engrave  his  name 
upon  a  plate  of  bronze.  It  is.  however, 
within  the  power  of  every  human  being 
to  so  live  as  to  plant  an  ever-growing 
flower  of  love  within  the  tx>£oms  of  all 
whom  he  meets.  Senator  Kilcori 
planted  this  flower,  and  it  will  never 
cense  to  ^shed  its  fragrance  in  the  lives 
of  those  'who  knew  him. 

I  know  that  words  can  do  little  to  re- 
lieve the  sorrow  which  has  come  to  Sen- 
ator Kilcore's  family.  Words  cannot 
remove  tiie  vacant  chair  or  h'*al  the 
wounded  heart.  My  sympathy  goes  out 
to  his  companion  and  to  those  whom  he 
left  t)ehind  when  he  embarked  upon  the 
voyage  to  that  bourn  from  which  there  is 
no  return.  They  will  mi^s  him.  We 
will  miss  him.  But  there  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  painful  question 
asked  centuries  ago  by  Job.  'If  a  man 
die.  shall  he  Uve  attain?  '  was  answered 
by  the  Man  of  Galilee: 

I  am  the  resurrection,  nnd  the  life;  he  th.it 
belleveth  In  Me.  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
Bliall  be  hve:  And  whosoever  Uveth  and  be- 
lleveth In  Me  fthall  never  die. 

This  is  the  hope  that  leads  us  on  In 
the  day  of  trial",  the  hope  that  enables  us 
to  believe  that  .some  day.  somewhere,  we 
sl^nll .  ee  our  friend  again. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a5;k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  West  Virginia  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Ivecokd. 

Ihf  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wost 
Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KEE  Mr  Speaker,  this  Ls.  in- 
deed, a  sad  day  for  me.  This  is  a  sad 
day  for  V/est  Virginia  and  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  News  came  over 
the  radio  this  morning  of  tlie  passini;  of 
my  very  dear  friend,  the  Honorable 
Hahley  M  Kilgore.  a  beloved  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  from  West 
Vir?!mia. 

Senator  Kilgore  was  truly  an  out- 
standing We.st  Virginia  son.  He  was  a 
wise  man.  an  able  lawyer,  a  soldier  of 
respect,  a  Judse  of  note,  a  legislator  \n 
the  truest  tense  of  the  word.  All  V/cst 
ViTMiniaiu  were  grati^d  to  see  him  sei  ve 
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as  chairman  of  th^  respected  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

He  was  a  fine  husband,  a  considerate 
father,  an  excellent  citizen.  In  fact, 
earlier  this  month,  Senator  Kilgore  had 
been  unanimously  .selected  as  West  Vir- 
ginias  Son  of  the  Year  for  1956.  This 
is  an  award  given  to  West  Virginia's  out- 
standing son. 

Today,  my  memory  goes  back  to  my 
own  late  husband.  During  our  years  to- 
gether here  in  Washington  we  both  treas- 
ured our  friendship  and  association  with 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Kilgore.  Especially 
after  the  pa.ssing  of  my  own  husband  did 
I  appreciate  the  wise  counsel  and  true 
friendship  so  generously  and  graciously 
extended  by  Harley  Kilgore. 

A  wise  and  steady  voice  in  the  guid- 
ance of  the  affairs  of  state  has  been 
silenced — a  great  loss  to  our  Nation. 
However.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  we 
are — as  a  Nation  and  as  individuals — 
better  off  because  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Harley  Kilgose.  He  was  truly  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  gave  freely  of 
his  energy  and  ability.  He  respected 
human  rights.  As  a  true  friend  of  the 
workingman,  he  .served  all  of  the  people 
faithfully  and  well.  We  are  grateful  to 
this  great  statesman. 

To  his  loyal  and  wonderful  wife.  Lois, 
and  to  his  two  children  and  his  grand- 
children. I  extend  my  sincere  and  heart- 
felt sympathy,  and  reafUrm  our  close  and 
binding  friendship. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yie'd  to 
my  collea'^ue.  the  pentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  SteminskiI. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
at  this  moment  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  memory  of.  and  to  express  my  regret 
at  the  parsing  of.  Senator  Kii.gore. 

It  was  when  I  was  in  North  Korea  In 
December.  1950.  that  I  received  from  my 
wift  a  newspaper  clipping  from  the 
Newark  News  .showint?  Senator  Kil- 
coRE  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  addressing  a  State 
democratic  group  at  a  banquet.  Part 
of  the  mission  of  the  banquet  was  to 
elect.  I  later  discovered,  my.seif.  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  St.ntes.  So.  In 
absentia.  Senator  Kiigore  did  much  for 
me  in  hclpinu  to  bring  me  to  the  Con- 
gress. How  then  can  one  forget  such  a 
man?  It  was  natural  when  I  arrived  in 
Wa.«hinston  to  look  the  Senator  up;  I 
expressed  my  thanks  to  him  and  with 
those  thanks  there  was  a  reciprocity  of 
feeling  that  prevails  even  to  this  vei-y 
moment;  a  great  warmth  existed  be- 
tween Senator  Kilgore  and  myself. 

I  suppose  if  in  certain  religious  faiths 
it  is  permissible  to  say,  "The  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  when  we  pay 
our  respects  to  the  One,  so  too,  I  wonder 
if  we  can.  in  speaking  of  our  fellow 
man.  say  that  each  of  us  is  three  peo- 
ple— the  person  we  know  ourselves  to 
be,  the  person  that  others  believe  we  are. 
and  that  person  that  each  of  us  strives 
to  be  in  that  little  window  of  the  mind. 

I  k>elieve  I  knew  Senator  Kilgore  as 
he  knew  himself.  I  knew  him  as  I  saw 
him  in  action,  and  I  think  I  knew  him  in 
that  little  wmdow  of  the  mind  that 
brings  us  all  here  to  the  Nation's  Capitol 
to  legislate  what  Is  best  for  the  future  of 
America  while  shepherduig  its  present. 


He  was  a  student  who  liked  to  evaluate 
the  present  and  point  for  the  future  by 
revelations  of  the  past.  For  instance,  it 
was  news  to  me  that  as  early  as  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  in  1904  and  1905, 
there  was  a  plan  by  certain  Americans 
to  girdle  the  globe  with  a  railroad  from 
Alaska  to  London  across  the  Bering  Sea 
through  northern  Russia  to  Scandinavia 
thence  south  to  Calais  and  under  the 
English  Channel  to  Dover  thence  •  to 
London. 

That  plan  was  stymied  by  certain  in- 
terests headed  by  Prince  Ito  in  Japan 
who  .sought  as  a  condition  a  priori  from 
Russia  for  the  peace  that  ensued  at 
Portsmouth  that  America  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  ahead  with  its  railroad 
around  the  world.  Senator  Kilgore 
said  that  had  we  had  that  railroad  and 
had  Pearl  Harbor  been  more  destruc- 
tive than  it  was  to  our  fleet  and  had  we 
met  more  substantial  opposition  from  the 
submarines  of  the  enemy,  and  had  we 
been  paralyzed  on  the  water,  this  Amer- 
ican dream  of  the  early  1900's  of  the 
railroad  around  the  world  running  as 
It  would  have  through  the  lands  of  our 
allies,  could  have  and  would  have  saved 
us.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  force  that  tacit  Russo-Japanese 
agreement  has  today.  Senator  Kil- 
gore, to  me,  was  always  thinking  of 
alternatives,  always  thinking  of  what 
America  could  do.  should  do  in  the  face 
of  any  sudden  danger  that  could  come 
upon  It.  Your  measure  as  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  service  of  your  fellow  man. 
it  seemed  to  him.  was  your  ability  to 
come  up  with  an  alternative  which 
would  .spell  safety  and  happiness  in  the 
face  of  disaster  or  p>eril. 

I  think  the  aforementioned  discloses, 
perhaps,  that  the  Senator  was  a  deep 
student  of  history.  He  liked  to  weigh 
his  opinions  with  an  evaluation  of  the 
pa.st  so  that  you  could  understand  why 
conditions  were  as  they  were  today  with- 
out your  taking  the  meat  axe  out  and 
hitting  over  the  head  the  man  who  might 
be  in  opposition  to  you  because  his 
appreciation  of  a  predicament  Ls  based 
on  his  understanding  of  facts  as  seen 
through  his  window,  not  yours. 

Situations  that  one  often  confronts 
here  in  the  Congress,  according  to  Sena- 
tor Kilgore  in  my  discussions  with  him. 
come  about  because  of  crosscurrents  of 
thought,  of  movements,  opinions,  and 
facts  that  are  available  to  p>eople  when 
they  act  as  they  do.  He  once  said :  "Do 
not  ever  make  a  conclusion  unless  you 
understand  why  any  man  does  as  he  does. 
Even  though  you  think  you  are  right, 
allow  that  man  his  say.  his  opinion,  with 
you.  not  just  in  court  but  in  conversation 
and  debate." 

We  traveled  together  in  November  of 
1951.  It  was  there,  on  that  trip  to 
Europe  which  carried  us  as  far  as  Athens 
where  I  met  his  charming  wife,  Mrs. 
Kilgore.  In  Geneva  at  breakfast  one 
morning  we  discussed  many  thmgs  con- 
fronting the  world.  Always  Senator 
Kilgore  came  up  with  the  human  eqtia- 
tion.  The  mterest  of  man  was  the  prac- 
tical Interest.  Always  you  could  see  man 
seainst  the  silhouette  of  the  sxm.  The 
shadows  that  were  cast  by  man  be  said 


oftentimes    were    shadows    of    sorrow 
brought  about  by  the  ills  of  other  people. 

He  was  aever  afraid  of  a  combination 
of  men  or  organized  groups  against  him; 
rather  did  he  say:  "So  long  as  I  know 
that  what  I  am  doing  can  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual,  and  mul- 
tiply that  man  by  the  many  miUions 
which  go  to  make  up  the  United  States, 
then  do  I  know  that  I  am  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  But 
for  me  to  simply  disregard  people  and 
say  that  I  stand  for  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  without  a  regard  for 
the  one  man  we  should  preserve,  and  that 
is  the  citizen  and  his  integrity,  would 
make  me  false."  After  all.  our  great 
reservoir  is  in  Christendom:  in  the  spirit 
of  the  life  of  Christ  to  support  mortal 
man:  and  yet,  what  is  the  lesson  of 
Christianity?  Lay  hands  on  Christ  and 
you  crucify  Him  as  they  did  in  those  days 
of  old — one  man  who  was  just  another 
person — and  they  did  not  give  him  the 
time  of  day.  And  his  defen.se?  Study 
the  trial  of  Christ  and  see  how  unjqst 
It  was.  That  was  Senator  Kilcore's 
philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  tolerance 
and  understanding.  How  different  from 
worldly  judgment;  if  you  say  you  are  a 
Christian,  you  give  a  person  every  con- 
sideration; you  dare  not  move  one  false 
.step  in  his  direction  without  being  guilty 
in  your  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
We  are  all  Gods  children.  Such  a  pro- 
found man  was  Senator  Kilgore.  Many 
people  look  at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
as  an  i.sclated,  historical  thing  that  took 
place  2.000  years  ago.  It  is  repeated 
every  day  when  we  move  falsely  against 
man^  In  this  Senator's  judgment  we 
should  be  guided  by  the  simple  spirit  of 
the  Christ  tow-ard  the  millions  of  our 
fellow  men. 

In  closing.  I  wish  for  Mrs.  Kilgore  and 
the  family  of  the  Senator  every  happi- 
ness that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  muster 
in  this  moment  of  their  bereavement, 
happiness  that  will  live  with  them  from 
here  on  out  in  knowing  that  there  are 
others  in  the  land  who  will  carry  on  tlie 
inspiration  of  the  Senator  they  cherish. 
1  shall  try  as  long  as  I  can. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  on  the  life  and  public  serv- 
ice of  Senator  Kilgore. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  shocked  this  morning  when  I 
heard  the  sad  news  of  the  passin-;  of 
Senator  Harley  M.  Kilgore,  of  West 
Virginia.  While  I  was  aware  of  his  illne.ss 
and  confinement  to  the  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital.  I  gathered  from  the  public  press 
during  the  past  few  days  that  he  was 
much  improved  and  was  about  to  return 
to  his  home. 

I  knew  the  distinguished  Senator  quite 
well  and  considered  him  a  close  and  loyal 
friend.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  I>epartments  of  State.  Jusiice. 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies.    As  I 
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hold  similsr  status  hi  the  House.  T  natu- 
rally had  occasion  to  sec  and  talk  with 
him  from  time  to  time  and  of  course  we 
served  together  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  annual  ap- 
proprlatioivs  for  the  Departments  of 
S^ate,  Justice.  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Judiciary  Ccmimttee. 

I  have  always  found  Hakley  Kilgore 
Intensely  loyal  and  sincere.  He  had  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  his  feUowmen. 
During  his  service  in  the  United  States 
Senate  he  made  a  great  contribution  to 
good  government  and  his  passing  is  a 
tragic  less  to  his  State  and  country. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  hts 
lovely  wife  and  son  and  daughter  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  BAILP:Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cffer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  411). 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profund  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon  Hablet 
M.  KiLGOKE.  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
Irom  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
thM0  resolutlona  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved.  That  a  commfttce  of  seven  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
Of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  following  as  members 
of  the  funeral  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Messrs.  Bailey,  St.\ccers. 
Mrs.  Kei.  Messrs.  Byhd.  MoLtOHAN. 
BuFNsiDE.  and  Silei. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of 
the  resolution. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  dccoased  the  Uoua«  do 
new  adjcurn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOUR^TMENT 

Accordingly  tat  5  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  February  29.  1956.  at  12 
O'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'7.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1579.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  known 
as  the  Life  Insurance  Act,  approved  June  19, 
1954.  and  the  Fire  and  Casualty  A  ^  approved 
October  9.  1940":  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1580.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  A«?rlculture  to  convey  to 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  certain  lands  In  the 
city  of  Sitka,  known  as  Baranof  Castle  site"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 

1581.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  General  Staff  as  of 
December  31.  1955.  pursuant  to  section  201 
(c)  of  Public  Law  581.  81st  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1582.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmuting  the  10th  annual  report 


d«scrtblng  the  operations  of  the  Departaaent 

of  Commerce  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
as  amended,  fcr  the  Qacal  year  1955,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fureign  Com- 
merce. 

1583  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th« 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  24.  1956.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  on  a  letter 
report  on  Sprltigsteel  Island.  Mln^.,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
Jnly  24,  1946:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1584.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  N.ttlcnal 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  transmitting 
a  report  of  Its  activities  during  the  year  1955. 
pursuant  to  the  charter  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Art6  bnd  Letters;  to  the  Cv>ounitte« 
on  Hjuse  Administration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ea^GLE:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R  8635.  A  btll  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  4.  1955.  relatini;  to  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  distribution  syslems; 
with  anMndment  (Rept.  No.  1822  >.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANET:  Committee  on  Rules. 
H^use  Resolution  408.  Resolution  for  con- 
sldTat'on  of  H  R  9129.  a  bill  to  provide 
medical  care  for  dependents  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
po5Cs:  w.tiH)Ut  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1823). 
Referred  to  tb«  House  Calendar. 

Mr  O'NEILL  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  400.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.  R.  2128.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  extension 
of  patents  covering  inventions  whose  practice 
was  prevented  or  curtailed  during  ccrt..ln 
emergency  periods  by  service  of  the  patent 
owner  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  by  prixluctlon 
controls:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1824).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  un  Rules.  House 
Resolution  410.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.  R.  9428,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  medical  and  dental  oOlcers  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Public  Health 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1825).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FRAZIER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Joint  Resolution  443.  Joint 
resolution  to  Increase  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Centen- 
nial Celebration  Commission:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  1826) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  FRAZIKR;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Joint  Resolution  444.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the  Pres- 
ident to  Issue  a  proclamation  In  connection 
with  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Wrxxlrow 
WlKson:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1827).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRAZIER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  9257.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  assist  in 
the  attempted  escape  of  persons  In  Federal 
custody:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1828) .     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BnJ.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  633.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  facilitate  the  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  certain  aliens:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1819).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  534.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  waive  certain  provLilons  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  In  t>ehalf  of 
certain  aliens:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1820) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Huiiite  Joint  Resolution  536.  Joint 
resolution  for  the  relief  oX  certain  aliens; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No  1821).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  thj  Whole  House. 

Mr  BOYLE,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  402  Resolution  providing 
for  sendmg  the  bill  H  R.  5913  and  accom- 
panying papers  to  the  United  States  Court 
uf  Claims:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1820).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Uou.<w. 

Mr  DtmoICK:  Committee  on  the  Judl-  • 
clary  House  Resolutii.n  406  Resolution 
providing  that  the  bill.  H  R.  7176.  and  nil 
acn>mpanying  papers  sh.-xll  be  referred  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims:  without 
amendment  (a«pt  No  1JB30).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BURDICK;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R  22C7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
M'lrton  J.  Kr.ikt)w.  uith  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1831).  Rricrred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Wh-^lc  H  )U»e. 

Mr.  rUKDICK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, H  R  2900  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Frank  E  G.\llaghrr.  Jr :  with  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1C32).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  o:  the  Whole  Hou-^e. 

Kir.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  5JdO.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juaniu 
G.ilx'on  Lewis:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1833).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

M'  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  7074  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Page:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1834) .  Rdcrred  to  the  Commute* 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BURDICK:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R  7075  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Bunge  Corp.:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
183.)).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whc^le  House. 

Mr.  BURDICK:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.  R.  7377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Donald  W.  Baker;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1E36).  Referred  to  the  Commltte* 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BURDICK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  7703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dora  Thelma  Andree;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1837).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  ce  Concur- 
rent resolution  favoring  the  suspension  of 
deportation  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens; 
without  amendment  (RepV  No.  1838).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67. 
Concurrent  resolution  favoring  the  suspen- 
aloQ  of  deportation  In  the  rases  of  certain 
aliens;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1839). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Rouse. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  68.  Concur- 
rent resolution  favoring  the  suspension  of 
deportation  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens: 
with  amendment  (Rept  Nn.  1{140).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 

H  R  9582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
layed reporting  of  births  within  the  District 
of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  DU- 
trlct  of   Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H  R  9583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  luid  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    ASHLKT: 

H  R  9584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  certain  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission at  locations  convenient  to  clalm- 
aiiu:  to  provide  that  claimants  shall  be 
afforded  the  right  to  cxamrtne  evidence  In  the 
possession  of  the  Commission,  and  to  ex- 
amine and  cross-examine  witnesses;  to  pro- 
\-lde  Judicial  review  of  certain  actions  of  the 
Commission:  and  for  othe-  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  imd  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr    BAILEY: 

H  R  9585  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  mpose  an  Import 
tax  on  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and    Means 

By   Mr.   BAKER: 

H  R  9586.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a)  to  liberalize 
the  basis  for.  and  Increase  the  monthly  rates 
of  disability  pension  awards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  9507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
in  benefits,  and  lor  otlier  purorres;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interst.ite  and  Foielgn  Com- 
merce 

Bv  Mr    BECKER; 

H  R  9588  A  bill  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  approved 
July  11.^1916  (39  Stat.  355),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  continuing  the  construction  of 
highways,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R  9589  A  bill  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  approved 
July  11.  1916  (39  Stat.  355).  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  to  autliorize  appropriations 
for  continuing  the  construction  of  highways, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    BERRY: 

R  R  9590    A  bill  to  amend  section  317  (a) 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 

R  R  9591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  31,  1054  (68  Stat.  1037),  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  non-Federal  land  within 
the  existing  boundaries  of  any  national  park, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARLYLB: 

R  R.  9592.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403  (b) 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  so  as  to 
permit  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  grant  re- 
duced-rate trans4K>rtation  to  ministers  of  re- 
ligion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  Hllnols: 

R.  R  9593.  A  bill   to   simplify  accounting, 
facilitate  the  payment  of  obligations,   and 
for  other   purposes;    to  the  Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
H.  R.  9594.  A  bill  declaring  Good  Friday  in 
each  year  to  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ENGLE: 

H.  R.  9595.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  works  for  flood  control  and 


other  purpoaea  on  the  Sacramento  River  in 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

H.  R.  9506.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroed 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  9597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  Of  Oregon: 

H  R.  9598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
in  benefits,  and  for. other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs    GRIFFITHS: 

n.  R.  9599  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
lu  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    HERLONG: 

H.  R.  9600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  amorti- 
zation deductions  with  respect  to  housing 
facilities  for  farmworkers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9601.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
voluntary  employees'  beneficiary  associations 
shall  be  exempt  from  Income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  c:i  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  9602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   HIESTAND: 

H.  R.  9303.  A  bill  to  require  the  use  of 
humane  methods  In  the  slaughter  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   HOEVEN: 

H  R.  9604.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Interior  shall  lnve8tl:?ate  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress  as  to  the  advisability  of 
establishing  the  Sergeant  Floyd  Monument 
as  a  national  monument:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    HULL: 

H.  R.  9(>05.  A  bill  to  readjust  size  and 
weight  limits  on  fourth-class  (parcel  post) 
mall  matter  at  the  post  offices  at  St.  Joseph 
and  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.  R.  9606.  A  bin  to  amend  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.  R.  9607.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  national  policy  with  respect 
to  the  development,  conservation  for  preser- 
vation, nuinagement  and  use  of  fisheries  re- 
sources, to  create  and  prescribe  the  functions 
of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 

H.  R.  9608.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  works  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  on  the  Sacramento  River  in 
CaliXornia;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By   Mr.   O'BRIEN   of   New   York    (by 
request)  : 

H.R. 9609.  A   bUl    relating    to    the    com- 
pensation and  term  of  office  of  the  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  Guam:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OUARA  of  Minnesota: 

R.  R.  9610.  A  bill  to  authorJie  certain  Im- 
provement of  the  Mianesoi*  River  for  fV^od 
control  and  allied  p'orposes  in  U^e  vico^iy  oX 


Mankato  and  North  Mankato.  Minn.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr.  OKONSKI: 

H.R.  9611.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PILLION: 

H.  R.  9612.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  approved 
July  11.  1916  (39  SUt.  355),  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  continuing  the  construction  of  high- 
ways, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  9613.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  approved 
July  11.  1916  (39  Stat.  355).  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  continuing  the  construction  of  high- 
ways, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R  9614.  A  bill  to  provide  Insurance 
agalnEt  flood  damage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  RADWAN: 

H.  R.  9615.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  percentage 
depletion  for  oil  and  gas  wells;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   REUSS: 

H.R.  9616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.  R.  9617.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 

laws  relating  to  Immigration,  naturalization, 

nationaUty,  and   citizenship,   and   for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky: 

H.  R.  9618.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify 
section  9  (d)  of  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  to  confirm  Jurisdiction 
In  the  Federal  courts  to  enforce  section  9  (g) 
(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.  R.  9619.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  individuals  by  establishing  a  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  a  Civil  Rights  Division  In 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  to 
strengthen  the  criminal  laws  protecting  the 
civil  rights  of  individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.  R.  9620.  A  bill  creating  the  MuscaUne 
Bridge  Commission  and  authorizing  said 
commission  and  Its  successors  to  acquire  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  and  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  or  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the 
city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  the  town  of 
Drury,  111.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By   Mr.   8HEILEY: 

H.R.  9621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  9622.  A  biU  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
certain  sales  of  antique  weapons  from  tax 
under  section  4181  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SILER: 

H.  R.  9623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mlssirflppl : 

H.  R.  9624.  A  bill  to  amerul  tne  RailrtxMl 
R°:.renient  Act  of  1937  to  prcv.d*  i:irrei.«<* 
m  be::efics,  aiid  iot  oiher  pu.-i30*iii,    w  Lii* 
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CommittM  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H  R.  9625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  WAINWRIGHT: 
H.  R.  9626.  A  bill  to  establish  standards  for 
hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  work  done  under 
contract  for.  or  with  the  financial  aid  of,  the 
United  States,  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey ; 
H.  R.  9627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H  R.  9628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rallropd 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purfXJses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
H.  J.  Res.  559.  Joint    resolution    propostno; 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of   the 
United   States   to  prevent   Interference   with 
the  police  powers  of  the  States  and  to  pre- 
vent Interference  with  the  power  to  regulate 
health,     morals,    education,    marriage,     and 
general  welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
H.  J.  Res.  560.  Joint  resolution   to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  be 
known  as   the  Joint  Committee  on   United 
States    International    Exchange    of    Persons 
Programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  FINO: 
H.  J.  Res.  561.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December   1.    1956.  as  Civil  Air  Patrol  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.  J.  Res.   562.  Joint  resolution   to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  congressional  committee   to   be 
known  as  the   Joint   Committee  on    I'lilted 
States    International    E.xchanore    of    Persons 
Programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  RUTHERFORD: 
H.  J  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  construction  of  certain  water  conserva- 
tion projects  to  provide  for  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  Irrigation  purposes  in  the 
Pecos  River  Basin.  N    Mex.  and  Tex  :   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.  Con  Res.  218.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  frlend.ohlp  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  people  of  Italy  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  Italy  will  remain  one 
of   the  free   and  democratic   nations  of  the 
world:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  LANE: 
H  Res.  412.  Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  Investigate  and  study  railroad  ac- 
cidents in  the  United  States,  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  accidents  recently  occurring 
in  New  England:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H  Res  413    Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Committee  en  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce    to    Investigate    and     study    railroad 
accidents  in  the  United  States,  giving  par- 
ticular  attention   to   the   accidents   recently 
occurring  in  New  England;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr  PATMAN: 
n.  Res.  414.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  11,  a  bill  to  reaffirm  the 
national  public  policy  and  purpose  of  Con- 
gress In  the  laws  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  ou  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Colorado,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  providing 
grants-in-aid  to  Sute  agencies  for  the  pro- 
motion and  enforcement  of  safety  In  Indus- 
try: to  the  Conuntttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


PRR'ATE  BILLS  AND  RES0LUT10P{S 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANFUSO: 
H  R  9629    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Eva 
Magathaes  y  Agulrre  alias  E^•a  Pugliese;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H  R  9630    A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Anna 
Rossettl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   BARTLETF: 
H  R  9631.  A  bill  to  ratify  and  confirm  the 
sale  of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States:    to    the   Committee    on   Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr   PRIEDEL  (by  request) : 
H  R  9632    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Clarabelle  Greene;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    GAMBLE: 
H  R  9633    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Paul 
CUnrord  Wilkinson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   GREEV  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  9634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Mary 
Wadlow:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HO  EVEN: 
H  R  9635    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Ser- 
geant Bluff  Consolidated  School  District;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HOLTZMAN   (by  request): 
H  R  9636    A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Chi-Tsu 
Tsang;    his  wife,  Yuni?-tslng  Hwang  Tsang: 
and    their   children.   Arlene   Bal-Hwa  Tsang. 
Betty  Lai-Hwa  Tsang.  Carl  Yang-Hwa  Tsang. 
Doris  .Tiau-Hwa    Tsang    and    Diane    Si-Hwa 
Tsang:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H  R  9637.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Kwen 
Fang  Sun.  his  wife,  and   his  minor  son;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    OSMBRS: 
H  R  9638    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  C^stas 
George  V'ernadakls;  to  the  Comniittee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    PHILIJPS: 
H  R  9639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Refugio 
Guerrero-Morije;    to  the  Committee  ou   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H.'R.  9540.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  certain  restrictions 
on  the  real  property  hertofore  conveyed  to  the 
West  Marks  Baptist  Church  of  Quitman 
County.  Miss.;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
H  R.  9641.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  cfoldmbia  Historical 
Society  in  the  District  of  Columbia:   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By   Mr.   UTT: 
H  R  9642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Santana  Llamas;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    ZABLOCKI: 
H  R.  9643.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Josefa  Kujawa;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    REUSS: 
H.  J.  Res.  564.  Joint    resolution    authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  Issue  posthumously  to 
the  late  Col.  William  Mitchell  a  commission 
u  a  major  general.  United  States  Army,  and 


for  other  purpoees;    to  the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.  J.  Res.  565.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  J  Res.  566  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a(  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  In  behalf 
of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  Rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

682  By  Mr  BRAY:  Petition  of  107  persons 
of  Monroe  County.  Ind.,  In  support  of  H.  R. 
4627.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in  Interstate 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

583  Also,  petition  of  47  persons  of  Mon- 
roe County.  Ind..  In  support  of  H.  R.  4627. 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  alco- 
holic beverage  advertising  In  Interstate 
commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

584  By  Mr  BUSH  Petition  of  citizens  of 
Siyre  and  Bradford  County.  Pa.,  urging  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation of  alcoholic  beverage  advertising 
In  Interstate  commerce  and  its  broadcast- 
Ine  over  the  air;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Cf)mmerce. 

535  By  Mrs  CHURCH:  Resolution 
adopted  February  21.  1956.  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
tnlon  League  Club  of  Chicago,  approving 
the  recommendations  of  tfte  Hoover  Com- 
mission lns<if!tr  as  they  pertain  to  the 
achievement  of  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy m  the  Federal  G<jvernment.  and  pled-j- 
Ing  Its  support  In  behalf  of  the  study  and 
adoption  of  fcald  recommenda'.ions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operation.*. 

586  By  Mrs  GRIFFITHS  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Percy  C  Whiting,  and  477  others  from  the 
Detroit.  Mich.,  area  urging  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  the  transportation  of  obscence  and 
Immoral  literature  In  Interstate  commerce 
and  the  necessary  legislation  to  prohibit 
any  such  transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

587  By  Mr  McGREGOR  Petition  of  Asso- 
ciated Farmers  of  Richland  County  citing 
their  opposition  to  social  security  and  also 
petition  of  the  same  group  setting  forth 
their  op|X)sitlon  to  controls;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

588  5y  Mr.  SHORT;  Petition  of  Mrs  Pearl 
Jones  Gales  and  other  citizens  of  Aurora. 
Mo.,  protecting  alcoholic-beverage  advertis- 
ing on  radio  and  television:  to  tlie  Commit- 
tee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 

589.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  sec- 
retary. Pioneer  Water  Co..  Portcrvllle.  Calif..  ' 
urging  the  immediate  appropriation  of  the 
Initial  funds  necessary  for  the  immediate 
commencement  of  construction  of  Succews 
Dam.  etc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

590  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman.  Long 
Island  Chapter.  KnlghU  of  Columbus. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  expressing  their  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  309  (S.  J.  Res.  94 >; 
the  objective  of  which  is  to  restore  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Federal  Constitution  to  the 
fundamental  rights  of  United  States  citi- 
zens serving  abroad  as  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  etc  ;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Foreign  Affairs. 

591.  ALso.  petition  of  the  secretary-treas- 
urer. Weather  Control  Research  Association. 
Bishop.  Calif  .  requesting  that  the  life  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Weather 
Control  be  extended  as  proposed  In  Senate 
bill  2913:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


The  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area  Secretary  Dalles  and  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  CUFTON  (CLIFF)  YOUNG       HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 


OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  28.  1956 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  people  who  would  not  agree  that 
the  Arizona  Highways  magazine,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Arizona  Highway 
Department  is  one  of  the  finest  publi- 
cations of  its  type  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Particularly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  comhiend  the  State  of  Arizona  on  the 
excellent  work  contained  in  the  March 
1956  i.sf^ue  of  Arizona  Highways,  which 
i.s  devoted  to  the  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area,  part  of  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  State  of  Nevada.  This  area 
comprises  2  655  square  miles  of  federally 
owned  land  and  joins  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monument  on  the  east  and  fol- 
lows the  cour.e  of  the  Colorado  River 
for  approximately  185  miles,  extending 
a^  far  south  as  Bullhead  City,  Ariz. 
Within  this  va5t  acreage  are  to  be  found 
two  sizable  and  scenic  manmade  lakes. 
One  of  the  e  is  Lake  Mead,  which  is 
formed  by  the  water  impounded  by 
Hoover  Dam,  which  is  the  larrxest  man- 
made  lake  in  the  world,  and  v.  hich  with 
550  miles  of  shoreline  offers  countless 
panoramas  of  rugged,  beautiful  country. 

Below  Lake  Mead  and  formed  by  the 
water  impounded  by  Davis  Dam  is 
found  Lake  Mojave.  some  67  miles  of 
rugrrcd  canyons  and  attractive  mountain 
scenery. 

To  this  recreation  area  last  year  came 
nearly  2'^  million  visitors  who  were 
thrilled  by  the  scenic  and  geologic  sights 
and  scientiflc  developments  to  be  seen 
there.  One  of  the  best  known  visitors 
last  fall  came  fiom  as  far  as  England. 
He  was  Sir  David  Campl)ell,  and  on  the 
placid  waters  of  Lake  Mead  he  set  a 
new  world's  .«^peed  record  for  hydro- 
planes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  all  of  the  181  areas 
in  the  National  Park  Service,  there  is 
much  additional  work  to  be  done  here. 
Potentially  the  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area  is  one  of  the  largest 
playgroimds  in  the  Nation,  although  up 
to  the  present  but  a  small  portion  of  its 
potential  has  been  tapped. 

Even  without  further  development.  I 
am  sure  that  those  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  visit  this  area  will 
agree  that  their  efforts  were  very  worth- 
while, and  the  Arizona  Highways  maga- 
zme  has  done  a  commendable  job  in  por- 
traying it.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  March 
i.^sue  will  further  kindle  intere.st  in  the 
development  of  our  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
from  Arizona  join  me  in  extending  a 
cordial  invitation  to  all  who  might  be 
interested  in  seeing  some  of  the  out- 
standing scenery  of  the  West  to  visit  the 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area. 


OF    NEW    JEaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  28,  1956 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  most  Americans  who  have 
become  uneasy  of  late  about  the  un- 
steadiness of  our  leadership  in  the  realm 
of  foreign  policy,  I  read  with  consider- 
able curiosity  the  speech  delivered  Feb- 
ruary 26  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  is  stimulating  to  have  Mr. 
Dulles  with  us  frcma  time  to  time  to 
.speak  for  the  administration,  because  the 
dramatic  changes  in  Communist  strategy 
which  have  been  building  up  in  Moscow 
for  the  past  year  require  a  thoughtful 
re.-^ponse  from  our  Government.  Mr. 
Dulles'  speech  seems  to  qualify  as 
thoughtful,  although  it  is  not  always  his 
prepared  utterances  which  make  the 
happiest  impact  on  his  public.  One  looks 
in  vain,  however)  for  new  ideas  to  match 
the  new  departures  of,  the  Communist 
high  command.  We  can  only  hope  that 
this  does  not  signify  that  Mr.  Dulles 
really  believes  what  he  suggested  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  ComnMttee  2 
days  earlier — that  the  Russians  were 
only  at  that  very  moment  revising  their 
whole  program  because  of  cumulative 
failures.  Any  newspaper  reader  realizes 
that  the  revision  of  the  Communists'  ap- 
proach to  the  world  has  been  in  effect 
most  drastically  for  many  months. 

Yet  even  though  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  no  really  new  proposals  in  his  ad- 
dress, I  fear  that  the  re^^pon^e  of  his 
party  followers  in  Congress  will  be  some- 
thing new.  Ordinarily  an  administra- 
tion spokesman  can  expect  the  Members 
of  his  own  party  in  Congress  to  applaud 
and  support  his  recommendations. 

This  should  be  particularly  true  in 
matters  which  truly  embrace  the  na- 
tional interest,  as  do  our  relations  with 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 
If  a  Secretary  of  State,  himself,  cannot 
command  such  allegiance,  surely  his 
President  should  be  able  to  find  friendly 
voices  among  his  own  party  in  Congress 
to  speak  up  in  favor  of  his  recommen- 
dations. Yet  the  one  idea  in  Mr.  Dulles' 
address  which  evidences  any  degree  of 
freshness  is  one  that  has  been  met  by 
silence  within  his  own  party— a  silence 
made  all  the  more  humiliating  by  the 
fact  that  a  band  of  Dtemocratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  publicly  an- 
nounced themselves  in  favor  of  the 
proposal. 

I.  refer.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  request 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  in 'his 
state  of  the  Union  address  that  he  be 
given  authority  to  commit  this  country 
to  support  a  limited  number  of  economic 
and  technical  assistance  projects  for  a 
period  of  time  sufiBcient  to  insure  their 
completion.  This  authority  is  deemed 
necessary    by    the    administration    to 


strengthen  our  policy  of  positive  contrl-  ^ 
butions  toward  creating  a  better  life 
among  the  newly  enfranchised  peoples 
of  the  world  whose  struggle  for  democ- 
racy is  so  vitally  important  to  the  free 
nations.  Secretary  Dulles  reiterated  this 
proposal,  Sunday.  The  acceptance  of 
this  idea  by  myself  and  16  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  was  publicly  announced 
on  January  22.  The  President  and  Mr. 
Dulles  must  long  for  a  similar  profes- 
sion of  agreement  from  their  own  side 
of  the  aisle.  The  idea  of  advance  com- 
mitment of  aid  funds  is  somewhat  new, 
to  be  sure,  although  Congress  has  cer- 
tainly indulged  in  implied  commitments 
in  undertaking  previous  large-scale  aid 
programs  even  on  a  yearly  appropria- 
tions basis.  Yet,  at  a  time  that  cries 
out  for  original  responses  to  the  chang- 
ing situation  which  confronts  us,  it  must 
be  disheartening  to  the  Secretary  to  find 
Members  outside  his  own  party  taking 
the  lead  in  seconding  this  modest  new 
suggestion,  while  his  own  party  col- 
leagues remain  eloquently  silent. 

As  a  signer  of  the  letter  of  the  17 
House  Democrats  on  January  22,  I  am 
happy  to  renew  my  support  of  the 
Eisenhower-Dulles  proposal  for  limited 
authority  to  commit  this  country  to  aid 
important  foreign  development  projects 
until  their  completion.  It  is  regrettable, 
we  feel,  that  Members  of  the  President's 
own  party  have  not  given  him  and  his 
scmetimes  harassed  Secretary  of  State 
a  similar  expression  of  approval. 


Rabant  Receives  Hishett  DAR  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  February  28,  1956 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  honor  be- 
stowed by  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  upon  my  colleague  and 
fellow  Michigander,  Congressman  Louis 
C.  Rabaut.  The  Daughters  presented  Mr. 
Rabaut  with  their  highest  tribute— the 
award  of  merit — for  his  efforts  in  having 
the  words  "under  God"  inserted  in  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  This 
ceremony  was  most  fitting,  as  Mr.  Rabaut 
has  worked  long  and  hard  to  remind  the 
American  people  that  all  we  are  or  ever 
will  be  is  a  direct  result  of  divine  protec- 
tion. 

I  am  happy  to  append  the  presentation 
speech  of  Mrs.  T.  O.  Timberlake,  regent 
of  the  Continental  Dames,  District  of 
Columbia  DAR,  and  the  acceptance 
statement  of  Congressman  Rabaut: 
Address  by  Mhs.  T.  O.  T^mbeklake,  Recent, 

Continental  Dabies  Chaptke,  District  of 

Columbia  DAR 

This  great  Nation  was  born  of  an  intense 
and  burning  desire  for  freedom — to  live,  to 
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work,  and  to  worship  God.  The  ancestors  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
sacrificed  their  all  for  these  Ideals.  They 
fought  with  every  tangible  odds  against  them, 
except  their  burning  zeal  and  their  supreme 
faith  in  Ood.  Everything  they  did  was  done 
in  faith  and  the  knowledge  that  God  was 
with  them.  In  every  deliberation  and  every 
meeting  or  battle — in  their  homes — they 
asked  God's  blessing  and  His  guidance.  They 
•ufTered  hardship  and  privation,  they  fought 
and  died  in  the  bitter  cold  and  snow  with 
prayers  on  their  lips  and  they  sat  down  to 
write  the  greatest  documents  ever  written, 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  only 
after  Invoking  God's  blessing  and  guidance. 
And  America  grew   and  prospered. 

Somehow,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  God — 
we  have  forgotten  that  He  Is  still  and  will 
always  be  our  only  hope  and  refuge  and  that 
It  is  we  who  have  separated  ourselves  from 
Him.  and  not  He  from  us. 

You.  Congressman  Rabatt,  have  done  a 
beautiful  and  a  far-reaching  service  to  your 
country  and  to  the  American  people  by  In- 
troducing and  engineering  the  passage  of  a 
bill  in  Congress  to  Insert  the  words  "under 
Ood"  In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag — thereby  bringing  constantly  to  our 
thoughts  the  fact  that  this  Nation  Is  under 
God. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
strive  constantly  to  preserve  the  American 
way  of  life — to  keep  ever  sacred  the  ideals 
of  our  Founding  Fathers,  and  because  what 
you  have  done  is  so  definitely  consistent  with 
our  purposes.  Continental  Dames  Chapter  of 
the  District  of  Columt.a.  DAR,  has  em- 
powered me,  their  resent,  to  present  to  you 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Award  of  Merit  for  1956 — the  highest  honor 
within  our  power  to  bestow. 

Address  bt  Congressman  Lons  C.  Rabaut 
It  is  a  great  plea.'5ure  to  have  an  endeavor 
of  mine  honored  by  such  a  distinguished 
group  as  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Your  organization  long  ago  be- 
came synonymous  with  patriotism,  devotion 
to  duty,  and  moral  strength. 

I  want  to  thank  especially  Mrs.  Timber- 
lake  and  the  Continental  Dames  Chapter  for 
the  kind  invitation  to  come  here  today  and 
receive  your  coveted  award  of  merit. 

Perhaps  you  have  wondered  what  set  of 
circumstances  combined  to  bring  about  this 
historic  change  in  the  wording  of  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  fiag 


appreciate  you  contacting  member  friends 
throughout  this  country  and  urge  them  to 
write  their  Senators  in  support  of  my  action. 
I  feel  that  mail  going  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  bearing  the  words.  '"Pray 
for  peace,"  cannot  help  but  turn  mens 
minds  toward  the  only  One  who  can  really 
give  us  the  peace  so  urgentiy  sought  in 
these  troubled  times. 

How  proper  it  is  that  we.  as  the  first  of 
the  sister  nations  of  the  earth,  proclaim  to 
the  whole  world,  as  did  our  Founding 
Fathers,  our  praise  and  dependence  upon 
Almighty  Ood. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  again 
for  Inviting  me  here  today.  You  are  a  most 
gracious  group  of  ladies.  I  will  always  re- 
member this  day  and  cherish  this  high  honor 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me. 


February  28 


Politics  and  Parity;  Sanity  and  Supports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  28.  1956 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
now  under  debate  in  the  other  body  one 
of  the  mo.«-t  unsound,  unreah.stic.  and 
\v holly  demagogic  bills  that  has  ever 
been  presented  to  any  Congress.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  pending  farm  bill 
•vhich  undertakes  to  combine  the  ad- 
ministration's soil  bank  plan  with  a  res- 
toration of  90  percent  supports. 

The  proponents  of  this  outlandish 
combination  ignore  completely  the  es- 
tablished fact  that  farm  prices  hit  the 
toboggan  while  high  rigid  supports  were 
:n  full  force  and  CiTect,  and  it  is  with- 
out all  logic  and  contrary  to  common- 
sense  to  now  turn  to  a  device  under 
which  the  farmer  has  taken  his  worst 
licking  as  a  means  of  re.storing  him  to 
economic  parity  with  the  rest  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  soil  bank  plan  Is  designed  pri- 
marily to  eliminate  the  agricultural  sur- 
pluses which  have  acted  as  a  price-de- 


I  certainly  would  never  infer  that   I  was      ,,rp«inf     otiH    «.o    ««...„  i«i 
the   first  to  strive  for  a  recognition  of  the  -!";i^.'*"^.-_^"**  .*^,  certainly    meet    our 


Almighty  in  our  national  affairs.  On  the 
contrary,  many  organizations  and  individ- 
uals have  sought  to  accomplish  this  worthy 
end.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the 
American  Legion  had  unofficially  incor- 
porated the  meaningful  words  in  their  pledge 
recitation  prior  to  my  bill.  The  first  sug- 
gestion for  appropriate  legislation  came  to 
me  from  a  private  citizen,  a  Mr.  Mahoney  of 
Brooklyn.  Also,  the  Reverend  Doctor  George 
M.  Docherty.  pastor  of  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  Washington,  in  a 
sermon  with  the  President  in  attendance, 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  and  urged  that  the  phrase  "under 
God"  be  added  to  the  pledge  of  allegiance. 
I  am  happy  and  proud  that  I  was  able  to  be 
the  Instrument  of  change. 

In  addition  to  my  Under  God  bill.  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  provide  a  mail  cancellation  die 
t>earing  the  words,  "In  God  We  Trust." 

When  the  3-cent  and  8-cent  stamps  were 
Issued  bearing  this  motto.  I  did  not  press 
for  further  action  on  my  bill,  but  later  In- 
troduced a  bin  of  similar  Importance,  using 
instead  the  words  "Pray  for  peace."  This 
bill.  H.  R.  692,  was  passed  in  the  House  last 
year  and  it  is  now  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on   Post  Office   and   ClvU   Service.     1   would 


selves  coming  back  when  we  reinstitute 
high  supports  which  can  only  serve  to 
accelerate  production  and  start  the  extra 
crops,  for  which  there  is  no  market, 
again  rolling  into  Government  storage 
bins. 

The  proponents  of  this  legl-slative 
throwback,  motivated  solely  by  the 
concern  for  the  farm  vote,  are  charging 
the  administration — and  Secretary  Ben- 
son—with dragging  their  heels  in 
attempting  to  dispose  of  the  enormous 
pile  of  food  and  fiber  now  in  Govern- 
ment hands,  whereas  the  record  is  quite 
clear  that  with  90  percent  supports  we 
have  priced  ourselves  completely  out  of 
the  foreign  market.  The  Secretary  is 
striving  with  might  and  main  to  dispose 
of  this  albatrosslike  burden  from 
around  the  Departments  neck,  but  the 
best  he  has  been  able  to  do  is  to  sell  his 
goods  at  cutrate  prices  or  for  counter- 
part funds,  either  of  which  means  a 
staggering  loss  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Those  who  are  now  bleeding  so  pro- 
fusely   for    the   farmer— while    all    the 


while  they  are  concerned  only  with  his 
vote — should  come  forth  honestly  and 
advocate  a  straight  cash  subsidy  to  take 
care  of  the  differential  between  farm 
income  and  farm  costs.  I  would,  of 
course,  vote  against  such  handouts  just 
as  I  have  always  opiX)sed  high  rigid  sup- 
ports, although  I  must  concede  that 
such  a  plan  would  be  marked  by  an  hon- 
esty which  is  wholly  absent  from  the 
current  legislative  monstrosity  now 
pending  in  the  other  body. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  taken 
from*  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  wherein  the  finger  is  put 
directly  on  the  inconsistencies  embodied 
in  this  current  hybrid — which  In  com- 
mon with  its  kind  can  only  prove  to  be 
sterile: 

Get  Potmcs  Our  or  Farm  Support  Bill 
Just  about  the  most  freakish — and  most 
unsound- legislation     ever     attempted     on 
America's  Kirm  problems  Is  the  hybrid   bill 
now  before  Congress. 

It  is  an  election-year  mon.^trosity  In  which 
Democrats,  for  jx'rfectly  obvious  political 
reasons,  are  linked  with  some  farm  Slate 
Republicans  to  force  a  return  to  the  high 
rigid  farm  price-supjxjrt  system.  In  this 
move  the  high,  unalterable,  and  artificial 
support  plan  is  Jammed  on  top  of  the  aU- 
nilnlstration's  "soil  bank"  proposal. 

That  would  make  the  measure,  by  which 
the  administration  aimed  to  reduce  excess 
acreage  ;tnd  thereby  to  hold  down  huge,  un- 
iiianngrable  farm  crop  surpluses,  worthless. 
Is  this  pr)lltically  motivated  scheme  headed 
toward  greater  prosperity  for  farmers?  Sen- 
ator George  D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  declared 
In  a  speech  yesterday.  "High  rigid  price  sup- 
ports never  have  brought  prosperity  to  the 
American  farmer  and  never  will" 

But  they  have  brought  the  dead  weight 
of  vast.  unuDable,  unsalable  accumulations 
>>f  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  peanuts.  We 
think  Secretary  of  Agriculture  F-rra  Taft 
Benson  called  the  turn  In  his  television  ap- 
pearance Thursday  night  when  he  declared, 
"Surpluses  are  smothering  farm  prices  and 
Income." 

They  can't  be  sold  to  any  worthwhile  ex- 
tent; cant  even  be  given  away.  But  they 
hang  like  a  vast  pall  over  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States:  always  a  threat  to  existing 
prices:  always  a  brake  on  better  prices. 

Senator  Aiken  showed  yesterday  how  the 
real  nnsurpe  of  farm  prosperity  came  fr<.m 
the  Second  World  War;  then  from  the  Korean 
conffict.  Farm  prfces.  he  said,  skidded  be- 
tween tho.se  two  outbreaks:  then  took  an- 
other downward  turn  starting  In  1952. 

Congress  gave  President  Elsenhower  a 
mandatory  directive  to  continue  the  high 
price  supports— the  90  percent  of  parity  sys- 
tems—for 2  years,  the  Senator  said.  And 
what  happened?  It  filled  the  Government 
and  other  warehouses  to  overflowing  again. 
It  rtade  farmers — to  be  paid  with  t.«x 
money-plough  and  row  acreage  far  above 
requirements  to  produce  Immense  crops  that 
had  no  place  to  go  except  those  warehouses. 
Mr.  Benson  has  fought  valiantly,  and  con- 
tinues to  fight,  for  a  formula  that  will  rut 
down  unneeded  crop  acreage,  and  unusable 
crops,  and  In  time  reduce  the  need  for  all 
this  storage  of  crops  nobody  wants.  Senator 
ArxEN  to<.k  a  significant  Jab  on  the  latter 
point  In  his  speech  when  he  referred  to  some 
championa  of  high-level  supports  aa  people 
"making  fortunes  out  of  storage  of  Govern- 
ment surpluses  "  Few,  If  any,  of  those  en- 
gaged in  crop  storage  are  farmers. 

The  Important  thing  Senator  Aiken  did 
yesterday,  .is  Mc.  Benson  has  been  doing  all 
along,  is  to  shed  a  clear  light  on  the  hard 
facts  about  high  farm  price  supports:  That 
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they  dldnt  solve  farm  problems  and  won't 
solve  them  if  tried  again. 

The  administration  bill  seeks,  by  reduc- 
ing acreage — for  which  farmers  would  re- 
cei%e  a  subsidy,  and  a  realistic  application 
of  flexible  farnri  price  supports — to  create 
barriers  against  greater  und  greater  sur- 
pluses. 

But  the  farm-bloc  ttmendmente.  for  the 
90-percent-of-parlty  supp^^rts,  would  wipe 
out  the  soll-t>ank  plan.  It's  plain  enough 
the  soil  bank  would  work  to  reduce  farm  crop 
surpluses:  the  high-level  supports  would 
make  certain  that  more  surpluses  would 
occur.  That  shows  how  charged  with  poll- 
tics  the  farm  bloc's  90-percent-of-parlty 
revival  is. 

For  the  farmers,  and  the  Nation,  It  would 
be  a  backward  step  to  coiiltnue  the  sarrie 
faulty  attempt  to  meet  farm  problems  that 
have  failed  in  the  past.  No  sound,  perma- 
nent solutions  of  those  problems  can  be 
worked  out  by  p>ollticlans  ror  political  rea- 
sons. The  Eisenhower-Benson  program  seeks 
real  and*  la.stlng  solutiorj.  Without  the 
crippling  partisan  amendments  that  have 
been  loaded  on  to  it,  that  program  should 
have  the  full  support  of  farmers  and  all  other 
citizens  of  the  Nation. 


The  Upper  Colorado  River  Storafe  Project 
Threatens  California's  Water  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

•    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'klVES 
Tuesday.  February  28,  1956 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
statement  introduced  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Congressman  Engle  has 
alleged  that  the  testimony  of  California 
witnesses  proves  that  the  Colorado  River 
project  will  not  threaten  California's 
water  rights.  To  icach  this  position, 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
conclusions  reached  by  these  witnesses. 
Congres.«man  Encle  on  the  one  hand 
ha.s  relied  upon  quotations  taken  out  of 
context,  while  on  the  other  he  has  ig- 
nored tho.'^c  parts  of  the  testimony  which 
point  out  the  serious  danger  in  the  upper 
ba'Jin  project  to  the  States  water  rights. 
Not  only  are  Mr.  Encle's  conclusions 
at  odds  with  tho.se  of  the  legal  and  engi- 
neering experts  upon  whom  he  seeks  to 
rely,  but  they  are  directly  contrary  to 
the  official  position  of  the  Legislature  of 
California,  the  State's  attorney  general, 
and  t<ie  Colorado  River  Board. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  37.  enacted 
by  the  California  State  Legislature  last 
May.  is  as  follows: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  37 
Joint    resolution    relative    to    memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  rela- 
tion  to   pending   legislation   affecting   the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
Whereas  more  than  6  million  people  of  this 
State  depend  upon  the  Colorado  River  as  an 
Important    sovirce    of    water    for    Irrigation, 
domestic  and  Industrial  needs:  and 

Whereas  the  metropolitan  area  of  southern 
California,  including  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego, 
and  some  60  other  cities  depend  on  th« 
C(jlf,rado  River  for  water  and  hydroelectric 
power;  and 

Whereas  the  Colorado  River  Is  the  sole 
source  of  water  to  Irrigate  over  1  million 
acres  of  land  in  this  State;  and 


Whereas  legislation  Is  now  pending  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  two  major  power  and 
Irrigation  projects  In  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Colorado  River  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
approximating  •1,750.000.000;    and 

Whereas  one  of  these  projects  as  contem- 
plated by  S.  500,  H.  R.  270.  and  companion 
bills,  known  as  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project.  Includes  (1)  the  construction  of  6 
large  dams  creating  reservoirs  with  an  ag- 
gregate storage  capacity  of  44  million  acre- 
feet,  and  (2)  the  construction  of  14  or  more 
Irrigation  projects  known  as  participating 
projects;  and 

Whereas  these  storage  dams  are  not  re- 
quired to  serve  the  proposed  irrigation  proj- 
ects but  would  store  wat«r  for  power  pur- 
poses under  Interpretations  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact  now  being  defended  against 
by  California  In  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  Arizona  v.  California  ct  al.;  and 

Whereas  the  major  irrigation  participat- 
ing projects  are  very  costly  transmountaln 
diversion  projects  to  take  large  amounts  of 
the  highest  quality  water  out  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  to  other  river  basins:  and 

Whereas  the  other  project,  as  contem- 
plated by  S.  300  and  H.  R.  412.  and  known 
as  the  Fryinppan-Arkansas  project.  Is  also 
a  very  costly  transmountaln  diversion  proj- 
ect to  take  the  best  quality  water  out  of 
the  Colomdo  River  basin  to  the  Arkansas 
Ri\er  basin,  and  Is  the  initial  phase  of  a 
project  to  divert  900.000  acre-feet  of  water 
per  annum  out  of  the  Colorado  River  Basiii; 
and 

Whereas  both  of  these  projects  are  based 
upon  Interpretations  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact  which  are  now  at  Issue  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  the 
case  of  Arizona  v.  California  et  al.:  and 

Whereas  these  projects.  If  constructed 
under  those  interpretations,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
water  to  which  California  has  rights  long 
established  by  prior  appropriation  as  well 
as  by  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  projects  now  constructed;   and 

Whereas  both  proposed  projects  are  based 
upon  questionable  standards  of  financial 
fea'-ibllity  and  if  constructed  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  our  Nation  several  billion  dol- 
lars In  the  form  of  a  subsidy  to  the  lands 
which  would  be  irrigated:  and 

Whereas  California  Is  the  second  largest 
taxp.iylng  State  in  the  Nation,  and  would 
therefore  be  doubly  Injured  if  these  proJecU 
were  authorized  both  by  the  Impairment  of 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  water  to  whieh 
existing  California  projects  have  established 
rights,  and  by  the  burden  of  a  tremendous 
taxload:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the- 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It  Is 
hereby  respectfully  memorialized  and  urged 
to  suspend  further  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Colorado  storage  proj- 
ect and  participating  projects,  and  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Fryingpan-Arkan.sas 
project  until  the  Supreme  Court  decides  the 
_case  now  before  it;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  State's  attorney  general,  Hon. 
Edmund  G.  <Pat»  Brown,  stated  as  fol- 
lows on  February  24.  1956: 

In  the  interest  of  sound  reclamation  and 
sound  national  economy,  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project  bill  ought  to  be  decisively  de- 
feated. I  understand  that  it  Is  scheduled 
to  come  up  for  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  during  the  weei  of  February  26. 


I  am  convinced  that  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project  bill  as  it  Is  being  presented  to 
Congress  will  adversely  affect  Callfornia'a 
vitaily  important  water  rights  on  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

The  ofBce  of  the  attorney  general  now  is 
engaged  In  defending  California's  water 
rights  on  the  Colorado  River  In  a  suit  pend- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court.  With  this 
suit  In  progress,  certainly  every  other  pre- 
caution alsti  must  be  taken  to  protect  Cali- 
fornia's rights  on  the  Colorado  River  from 
harmful  legislative  measures.  I  believe  the 
upper  Colorado  Kiver  project  bill  constitutes 
such  a  threat. 

There  are  other  basic  reasons  why  the  bill 
should  not  be  adopted.  Cert^tinly  it  is  Incon- 
sistent for  our  Boi>d  neighbors  in  the  tipper 
Colorado  River  Basin  to  press  for  a  bill  that 
would  bring  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  Into  crop  production  at  a  time  when 
Congress  Is  faced  with  the  plan  to»pay  farm- 
ers billions  of  dollars  to  withdraw  some  40 
million  acres  of  farmland  from  crop  produc- 
tion. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  no  jiistiflca- 
tlon  for  the  passage  of  the  uppi-r  Colorado 
River  project  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  argument  advanced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California'  I  Mr.  EjvcleI  in  ra- 
tionalization of  his  own  position  is  not  a 
new  one.  He  first  advanced  it  in  March 
1955.  during  the  Hou.se  Interior  Com- 
mittee hearings  upon  the  Colorado  River 
storaf,'e  project  on  cross-examination  of 
the  California  witnesses.  It  was  fully 
and  effectively  answered  at  that  time — 
see  House  hearings  on  H.  R.  3383,  pages 
977-992. 

The  following  colloquies  are  illustra- 
tive.   At  page  982 : 

Mr.  Engi.e.  If  I  correctly  Interpret  that 
statement.  It  means  that  this  Congress  could 
authorize,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
could  build,  all  of  these  participating  project* 
without  the  Impairing  by  as  much  as  one 
bucketful  the  water  to  which  California  is 
entitled  under  the  Colorado  River  project. 

Mr.  Ely.  Subject  to  two  qualincatlons: 
First.  If  they  were  built  without  the  con- 
struction of  storage  works  which  would  In- 
tercept our  water  supply;  second,  to  the  de- 
gree that  they  do  not  Involve  transmountaln 
diversions  which  would  Impair  the  quality 
of  water. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Et-t.  Bear  In  mind  two  things.  Mr. 
Engi.e:  First,  quality  of  water,  which  we  re- 
serve at  all  times  under  article  8  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact;  and,  second.  In  all  of 
my  answers  to  you,  you  and  I  are  both  deal- 
ing In  complete  Ignfirance  of  the  claims  of 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  Indians  and 
as  to  whether  they  would  be  adjudicated  to  b« 
ahead  of  the  ompact  and  outside  of  the  com- 
pact. If  they  are,  then  no  answer  I  give  you 
can  have  any  validity  whatever  because  ntme 
of  us  know  how  much  water  the  upper  basin 
or  lower  basin  would  have  coming  to  them 
after  the  satisfaction  of  those  rights. 

At  page  989: 

Mr.  Encle.  All  I  am  a.<iklng  Is,  Do  I  Inter- 
pret that  statement  correctly,  that  the  State 
of  California  and  the  Colorado  R.ver  B'^ard 
regard  Glen  Canyon,  standing  by  Itself,  as 
a  sotind  project? 

Mr.  Elt.  Not  as  proposed:  no,  sir.  May  I 
explain? 

Mr.  Enclx.  Yea,  If  you  can  explain  that; 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ei-T.  In  Olen  Canyon,  as  proposed,  the 
financial  setup  la  t>&sed  upon  the  a«.«minptlon 
there  may  be  withheld  from  the  lower  baain 
and  acctimulated  in  storage  for  power  g<in- 
eration  at  Glen  Canyon,  water  which  may 
not  lawfully  be  held  tiiere  under  :h«  Colorado 
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River  compact.  Such  water  must  be  released 
to  the  lower  basin  and  U  not  available  for 
power  generation  at  Olen  Canyon.  Tbat  la 
point  1.  Point  2:  The  6-mUl  rate  proposed 
here  is  not  realistic.  This  project  Is  not 
■ound  economically. 

At  page  991: 

Mr.  Ely.  The  storage  project  would  be  con- 
•tructed.  operated,  and  fllled  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  upper  basin  may  retain  In  stor- 
age during  the  filling  period,  which  Is  about 
30  years,  some  two  to  three  million  acre-feet 
per  year  that  we  say  the  lower  basin  Is  en- 
titled to  receive.  It  withholds  that  from  ut. 
That  Is  the  consequence  diirlng  the  filling 
period.  Tliere  would  be  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion In  the  quantity  of  water  available  for 
consumptive  use  In  the  lower  basin  In  viola- 
tion of  the  power  contracts.  I  titn  sttU  speak- 
ing of  the  filling  period.  After  the  reservoirs 
are  filled,  then  the  consequences  depend 
upon  the  rate  of  developmctit  of  the  con- 
sumptive use  In  the  upper  basin. 

The  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
contained  in  Bouse  Document  364  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  ultimate  con- 
sumptlve  use  planned  by  section  2  of  the 
bill  will  be  at  the  rate  of  9,500.000  acre-feet 
In  extreme  years  and  will  average  7'i  mil- 
lion and  be  calculated  upon  depletion  In- 
stead of  consumption  at  the  site  of  use. 
That  mrans  a  permanent  deprivation  of 
water  from  the  lower  basin  of  about  2  mil- 
lion acre-feet,  taking  Into  account  the  fur- 
ther  consequences   of    the   Mexican    Treaty. 

So  ray  answer  to  yju  Is.  sir,  that  the  effect 
of  this  project  Is  Immediate  in  withholding 
from  the  lower  basin  2  million  acre-fcct  or 
more  per  year  to  which  W3  are  entitled  as 
soon  as  the  gates  are  clcsj^d  at  Glcu  Canyon. 
That  slttntlon  will  prevail  during  the  entire 
filling  period.  It  will  recur  thereafter  to  the 
extent  that  the  upper  basin  is  develop  d  In 
accordance  with  the  plans  precentcd  In  the 
project  before  you. 

The  burden  of  the  reports  of  the  St^te 
engineer  and  of  the  statements  of  Cali- 
fornia witnesres  was  that  the  reports  on 
which  the  upper  basin  project  were 
planned  gave  no  proper  or  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  interest  of  the  lower 
basin  States,  and  that  the  project  was 
planned  on  erroneous  interpretations  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact,  all  of  which 
cut  California's  rights  seriously,  and  that 
the  project  should  proceed  only,  first,  if 
there  were  assurances  that  these  rights 
were  not  impaired,  and  second,  if  the 
project  could  qualify  under  proE>er  cri- 
teria of  feasibility  and  repayment.  The 
project  fails  in  both  respects. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  the  abso- 
lute responsibility  of  the  representatives 
of  the  State  and  the  agencies  affected 
to  point  out  the'e  grave  failures  to  the 
committee.  This  was  done  by  Pred 
Simp.^on.  chairman  of  the  Colorado  River 
Board  of  California:  by  board  members 
Evan  T.  Kev.cs  and  Samuel  B.  Morris; 
by  Goneral  Coun  el  James  H.  Howard 
for  the  Metropolitan  WRt3r  District  who 
elso  repres>ented  Joseph  Jensen,  member 
of  the  Colorado  River  Board:  by  Ben 
GriClth.  pre.sldent  of  the  Board  of  Water 
nnd  Power  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Los  An^reles  and  Oilmore  Tillman  as 
counrel  for  the  city:  as  well  as  by  Ray- 
mond Matthew  and  Northcutt  Ely.  en- 
gineer and  counsel  for  the  board  respec- 
tively, the  two  persons  whom  Mr.  Exi^ie 
singles  out  in  his  attack. 

To  bear  out  the  concern  and  objec- 
tions voiced  by  these  representatives. 
there  Is  now  at  hand  an  independent 


engineering  report  on  lower  basin  water 
supply  entitled  "Report  on  Water  Supply 
for  Probable  F\iture  Developments  in 
the  San  Diego  County  Water  Authority, 
September  1955."  One  of  the  engineers 
who  made  this  report  is  Raymond  A. 
Hill,  who  completed  a  report  on  Colo- 
rado River  waters  for  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado in  1053 — ree  Senate  Document  No. 
23,  84th  Conj^ress.  first  session.  The  San 
Diego  report  concludes  that  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project  will  have 
a  dicastrous  effect  on  the  water  supply 
of  the  densely  populated  coastal  cities 
of  southern  Cahfornia.    It  states  that: 

16.  When  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  Is  constructed  and  In  operation, 
there  will  not  be  a  svifflclent  flow  In  the 
river  below  Lee  Ferry  ti  supply  the  full 
right  of  the  metropolitan  water  district. 
namely.  1.213.000  acre-feet  per  annum.  It 
Is  quite  probable  that  the  flow  will  not  take 
care  of  more  than  about  one-half  of  the 
full  rl;;ht. 

17.  In  order  to  obtain  Its  full  right  In 
the  Colorado  of  1.212.000  acre-feet  per  an- 
num. It  will  be  necessary  to  make  other 
arrangements  to  replace  the  deficiency  re- 
sulting from  tlie  construction  of  the  upper 
Ci  lorado  River  storage  project. 

13.  Any  reduction  In  the  Colorado  River 
aqueduct  diversions  will  mean  a  proportion- 
ate decrease  In  the  amount  of  water  avail- 
able to  the  San  Die  go  Coimty  Water  Author. 
Ity  through  the  existing  aqueduct.  Its 
effect  on  the  authority  would  be  disas- 
trous. 

See  report,  parrc  20. 

How.  In  the  face  of  this  report,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  te.stimony  made  in  good 
faith  by  CalirornJa  repre.sentatives.  can 
the  gentleman  fiom  California  I  Mr. 
Enclc  1  support  this  project,  and  still  say. 
as  he  does,  '{jhould  authorization  of  the 
project  prejudice  California's  le?al  rirhts 
to  water  of  th*  Colorado  R.ver.  my  duty 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  every  o»hf  r  person 
charced  with  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
senting; California  in  or  before  Con-rc's 
V.  ould  be  to  oppose  the  letliiation  witii 
all  possible  vu,or  ? 
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HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  onto 
IN  TI:B  house  of  RCrRE-SENTAnvrS 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1956 

Mr  McOREOOn.  Mr  Speaker.  urd.T 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  beg  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  today  I  presented  to 
the  Congress  a  resolution  on  pending 
farm  legislation  that  v.  as  .lent  me  by  the 
Associated  Farmers  of  Richland  County. 
Inc  .  of  Maa^neld.  Ohio.  It  sets  forth 
their  oppositicn  to  any  form  of  Federal 
control  or  subsidies. 

I  also  have  presented  to  the  Congress 
a  resolution  on  social  security  by  the 
AssociaUd  Farmers  of  Richland  County 
over  the  signatuic  of  its  chairman,  John 
O.  Woods. 

I  respectfully  ask  the  membership  of 
this  body  to  analyse  carefully  these  reso- 
lutions. 


Compaltory  Licensing — The  Path  to 
CrcaHvc  Atrophy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE      . 

or    NEW    TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1956 

Mr.  COLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  regarding; 
compulsory  licensing  of  patents  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1C54. 
published  in  the  Febnnry  27.  1956.  issue 
of  Wa-hinrtcn  Atomic  Energy  Report: 

CoMrVL£OiT  Licensing — Tite  Path  to 
CacATivc  AraoPHT 

(By  W.  Sterling  Cole) 

Tlie  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054  provides 
advanced  legislative  prlnc'plea.and  standards 
to  guide  a  rapidly  expanding  *(ndustrial.  scl- 
e.tific.  International,  nnd  military  program. 
It  cortalns  progressive  prlnc'ples  and  Is  a 
»■  urid  liiw.  except  for  the  so-calied  compul- 
Eory  licensln ;  provisions.  > 

A  ccmpuLro.'y  llccnre  to  a  paf'nt  Is  a  ^v- 
ernmental  crder  which  authorizes  persons 
ether  than  the  pntent  holder  to  use  and 
t  oneflt  fr(,m  his  discovery.  I  consider  such 
a  provision  In  any  lew  unconstitutional,  un- 
rc.:onab!e,  and  r. n  invasion  of  personal  and 
pro-^rty  r:g:v.s  for  no  g'x;d  p'iip>se. 

Froponcats  of  compulsory  licensing  of 
ttJmtc  energy  patents  ar^:ucd  that  the  Fed- 
eral ajv.rnnient  had  upent  some  913  billion 
developing  the  atomic  energy  art;  and  tbat 
the  orpordtiuns  w:io  we;e  contractors  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  C)mmUslnn  would  cap- 
ture Important  patents,  conceived  while  a 
contractor,  to  the  exeli*3iun  of  ompanies 
with  no  prl-r  AKC  relatior.fihlp.  I  sympa- 
thLxd  with  this  concern.  However,  cum- 
I-ulsory  licencing  Is  not  nec:s'ary  to  prevent 
this  happening  1  believe  in  a  different  oo- 
proach.  one  winch  looks  to  the  problem  Itself. 
I  w..u'd  dcnv  a  patetit  in  any  c.-.te  wh're  the 
Invention  or  Idea  rtglitfully  belor.ged  to  the 
G  jvcrnm*nt. 

The  frnmcra  of  the  Constitution  provided 
In  t-rticle  1.  section  8.  clause  8  that  Congress 
Would  h:;ve  the  power  "to  promote  the  prcp- 
ress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing 
for  limited  tim?*  to  auihnra  and  Invtulors 
the  cxritulvc  right  to  their  respc<uve  writ- 
ings and  dlsrovrrles."  The  Const:mtlon  does 
not  rtler  to  patents  as  such  but  rather  to 
thoawlusive  right  of  authors  and  Inventors. 
I  e::amlned  Uie  avnllnble  b!storlc.-\l  records 
of  the  Const. tutlonni  Convention  and  found 
that  the  word  -pntint"  was  considered  by  the 
fr.imers  but  the  words  "exclusive  right"  were 
chosen  instead.  I  believe  this  was  purpose- 
ful- to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  gr.-«nt— 
to  pre\cnt  fuch  things  as  the  compulsory 
licr^ise. 

Tlie  Flirt  C->nrrrr«  created  »  patent  rys- 
tem.  uiing  tlie  words  "scle  and  rxcla<ive 
fight"  In  th*  flmt  patent  statute  to  dencrlb? 
a  patent.  Wiih  thu  the  concept  of  rx-'iu- 
alvcnCM  was  foruded.  The  patent  st-iiuies 
provided  the  bv.e  upon  wh.ch  Indiutr'.il 
Amer.CB  g»ew.  The  ptitent  gave  a  tempotary 
monopoly  ti  one  Ind. vidua!  or  company;  yet 
the  system  was  such  tbat  the  concepts  em- 
lxxi;ed  In  the  ducovtry  were  published  for 
the  world  to  see.  The  competitor  or  p.it- 
entce  then  set  to  work  to  Improve  upon  the 
Invention  to  insure  that  once  again  he  could 
compete  In  the  national  market  place.  This 
guaranteed  a  pyr.imid  of  development  and 
gave  birth  to  an  Industrial  giant. 

Congress,  in  acting  later  to  curb  combina- 
tions In  restraint  of  trade,  pa.<i8ed  the  anti- 
trust lawi— but  tiicse  laws  left  Intact  the 
patent  moi;3^c.y.    In  recent  years  there  have 
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been  proposals  calling  for  a  compulsory  li- 
censing system  because  of  alleged  monopo- 
llsilc  practices  Involving  patents.  Such  pro- 
posals have  failed  when  faced  with  the  con- 
tention that  the  patent  monopoly  was  a 
fleeting  one — one  that  passed  with  the  next 
slgnlflcant  Improvement. 

The  compulsory  licensing  features  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  are  the  first  of  their  kind. 
They  defy  the  Constitution  because  the 
power  of  Congress  Is  llmitc<)  to  granting  the 
"exclusive  right."  This  patent  with  a  cloudy 
title  Is  not  exclusive — It  is  public  and  open 
to  Invasion.  Tlius,  section  153  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  does  violence  to  the  patent  sys- 
tem and  established  a  dangerous  precedent. 

The  greater  reapf^n  for  having  a  normal 
patent  system  In  the  atomic  energy  field 
exists  In  the  express  desire  of  our  Oovern- 
ment  to  quickly  bring  the  benefits  of  atomic 
energy  development  to  our  people.  Compul- 
sory licensing  will  only  le.nd  to  the  creative 
atrophy  of  the  Socialist  state.  Why  Fhould 
one  improve  u|X)n  the  patent  of  his  competi- 
tor If  the  Government  will  give  him  ready 
access  to  the  existing  Invention? 

During  the  debate  on  the  1954  act.  the 
House  at  first  rejected  comjiulsory  licensing 
and  sul>«tltuted  an  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed. This  Is  now  section  152  of  the  act. 
This  aectlon  provides  thrit  any  Invention  or 
discovery  In  the  nunnUlitary  atomic  field 
conceived  during  a  relatlon:-hlp  with  the  AEG 
would«-be  deemed  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Commission  but  the  Commission  can  w.jlve 
this  right.  The  IIouFe  rejected  compukory 
licensln";,  but  It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
as  section  133  of  the  act.  As  enacted,  the 
law  retained  both  sections.    ' 

In  this  Congre.'^?,  1  have  ihtroduced  H.  R. 
5167  which  would  aboll.'--h  compul.^ory  licens- 
ing anp  aire  modify  section  152.  The  amend- 
ment would  continue  to  preclude  8|)eclal 
patent  advantages  to  contractors — but  where 
section  152  now  refers  to  most  any  relation- 
ship with  the  AEC,  my  proposed  amendment 
refers  only  to  those  relationships  with  the 
Commission  which  were  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Commission.  (The  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Enertry  will  hold  hearings  on  the  Cole 
bill  In  March.)  It  has  l>cen  the  practice  of 
the  AEC  of  late  to  enter  Into  varirjus  con- 
tractual relatlo:is  which  are  not  specifically 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
Commission.  An  example  of  such  a  contract 
Is  the  so-called  access  agreement.  In  Fuch 
an  agreement  the  Coniniiesion  contracts  to 
make  available  to  an  Industrial  corporation 
certain  classified  Information  to  assist  that 
company  In  the  development  of  the  peace- 
time applications  of  atomic  energy.  The 
company  agrees  In  return  to  protect  this  In- 
formation. A  later  Idea  or  discovery  pro- 
duced by  this  company  would  not  rightfully 
belong  to  the  Government.  H.  R.  5167  would 
therefore  amend  section  152  so  that  It  wouVd 
only  relate  to  those  contract*  which  were  ex- 
pressly for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  or 
the  Commission. 

Progress  In  the  United  States  Is  based  upon 
Incentive.  This  Incentive  Is  not  only  mate- 
rial but  has  lu  rooU  In  the  tatUfactlons  of 
accomplishment.  I  am  striving  to  preserve 
thU. 


A  Bill  for  the  ProtectioB  of  Ex-Korean 
PrisoDcri  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or         j 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1956 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  which  I 


hoF>e  will  correct  flagrant  abuses  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
in  the  administration  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  which  provides 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  to  ex- 
prisoners  of  war  for  treatment  they 
received  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1929. 

The  law  voting  these  benefits  con- 
tained a  provision  defining  a  prisoner  of 
war  as  one  who  did  not  "voluntarily, 
knowinrly.  and  without  duress"  give  aid 
to  or  collaborate  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
also  neces.«;ary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
law  requires  each  claimant  to  satisfy 
the  Commission  as  to  the  exact  number 
of  days  he  received  insufflcient  food — for 
which  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  day — or  was  subject  to 
inliumane  treatment — for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  an  additional  $1.50  per  day. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Poreipn 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  in  the 
case  of  all  Korean  prisoners  of  war 
against  whom  no  allcRations  of  collabo- 
ration have  been  broupht.  to  presume 
that  the  claimants  were  insufficiently  fed 
and  inhumanely  treate^l  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  their  captivity.  Gi^nerally 
speakiHR,  these  claims  have  been  paid 
promptly  and  in  full. 

Unfortunately,  a  very  different  situa- 
tion exists  with  respect  to  the  processing 
of  claims  of  pri-soners  of  war  acainst 
v.hom  derogatory  information  has  been 
received  by  the  Commission.  In  these 
ca.sps.  thp  Department  of  the  Army  has 
furnished  the  Commission  with  .secret 
and  unsubstantiated  alletrations  relating 
to  the  activity,  treatment,  and  attitude 
of  certain  POW's  during  their  captivity. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  secret  and  often 
hearsay  information  apainst  a  claimant, 
the  presumption  that  he  received  sub- 
standard food  and  inhumane  treatment 
has  immediately  been  "suspended"  and 
the  claimant  has  thereupon  been  re- 
quested to  establish  his  eligibility  by 
affirmative  proof.  In  other  words,  the 
claim  has  been  disallowed  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commi.ssion  and  the 
claimant  has  then  had  the  burden  of 
proof  of  establishing  either  that  he  was 
not  a  collaborator  or  that  he,  in  fact, 
actually  received  substandard  food  and 
inhumane  treatment  during  each  day  of 
his  imprisonment. 

Claimants  who  have  requested  a  hear- 
ing after  having  their  claim  disallowed 
on  primary  examination  have  been  fur- 
nished a  summary  of  information  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  been  identical  for 
each  claimant.  In  each  case,  it  reads 
as  follows: 

A,  Assisted  the  Communist  propaganda 
by: 

1.  Writing  and  circulating  peace  petitions 
promoting  Communist  causes. 

2.  Writing  and  publishing  articles  con- 
taining information  adverse  and  Inimical  to 
the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Drawing  cartoons  which  promoted  com- 
munism and  reflected  adversely  on  the 
United  "States. 

4.  Participating  In  the  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  front  line  surrender  leaf- 
lets. 

5.  Attempting  to  influence  prisoners  of 
war  to  accept  communism. 

6.  Participating  in  the  publication  called 
New  Life. 

7.  Actively  participating  In  a  group  called 
Tcn-So-Yen      (workers)      whose     apparent 


mission  was  to  Interrogate  and  indoctrinate 
newly  captured  prisoners  of  war. 

8.  Serving  as  cLalrman  of  the  camp  peace 
committee. 

B.  Received  the  following  preferential 
treatment  from  the  hostile  forces: 

1.  Better  medical  care  than  the  other 
prisoners  of  war. 

2.  Better  food  and  better  clothing. 

3.  Easier  Jobs. 

C.  Cultivated  the  friendship  of  and  were 
overly  friendly  with  the  hostile  forces. 

D.  Frequently  visited  the  Chinese  officliUs 
of  the  prisoner  of  war  camp  by  Invitation  and 
voluntarily  both  by  day  and  night. 

E.  Were  selected  and  apjiroved  by  the  hos- 
tile forces  for  special  Jc  bs  such  ns  squad 
leader  nnd  chairman  of  the  peace  appeal 
committees. 

These  are  th?  general  charges.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  each  ex-Korean  prisoner 
of  war  must  rebut  if  secret  and  unsub- 
stantiated allegations  asainst  him  have 
been  received  by  the  Commission. 

Actually,  however,  a  claimant  has  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  he  must  afflima- 
tively  prove  that  he  was  badly  treated  or 
whether  he  must  prove  that  he  was  not 
a  collaborator  witli  the  enemy — or 
whether  he  must  prove  both.  In  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  collat>oration.  the  ix)licy 
of  the  Commission  is  to  be  found  in  a 
memorandum  from  the  general  counsel 
to  tlie  members  of  tlie  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission: 

It  Is  sugrested  that  In  the  disallowance  of 
claims  under  section  6  (e)  of  the  act  In 
which  cnllaboratlon  Is  an  Issue,  the  decision 
be  based  ujxm  the  finding  that  the  evidence 
Is  Insufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  cliilmant.  while  Imprisoned,  was  not  fed 
or  treated  as  provided  In  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  July  27,  1929.  No  reference,  ex- 
pressed or  Implied,  need  be  made  therein  to 
any  official  document  or  report?  which  the 
Commission  may  have  considered. 

What  the  counsel's  memorandum  says 
is  that  the  Commission  may  come  to  its 
conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the  issue  of 
collaboration,  and  then  write  up  its  de- 
cision, in  the  .same  ca.se,  on  the  basis  of 
another  entirely  different  is.sue.  This 
amazing  document  also  contains  the  tacit 
admi.ssion  that  unovaluated,  derogatory 
information,  u.sed  by  the  Commission  in 
reaching  its  deci.sion,  is  then  hidden  from 
the  claimant  under  the  pretext  that  the 
information  never  entered  the  decision. 
In  short,  these  hapless  veterans  find 
themselves  deprived  of  their  benefits  and 
given  a  false  reason,  to  boot. 

I  think  you  can  sre.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
closely  thi.s  appalling  procedure  re.sem- 
bles  the  well  known  shell  game.  And  I 
am  sure  you  also  see  how  far  afield  thl.s 
procedure  is  from  the  accepted  traditions 
of  American  ju.stice. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  seeks  to  correct  this  deliber-: 
ate  and  systematic  injustice  by  requiring 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion to  specifically  inform  a  claimant  of 
the  reasons  for  disapproving  hLs  claim 
either  in  part  or  in  full.  It  gives  the 
claimant  or  his  attorney  the  right  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence  which  is  the  basi-s  of 
the  Commission's  determinations,  and  it 
prohibits  the  Ccmmission  from  consid- 
ering evidence  which  cannot  be  examoied 
by  the  claimant. 

Beca'jse  many  veterans  have  not  been 
In  a  financial  position  to  cozie  to  Wa^h- 
in^tcn  to  appear  before  ite  Ozrr.rr.-.sfir.ix 
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the  resolution  Introduced  today  provides 
that  hearings  shall  be  held  at  a  location 
not  further  from  the  claimant's  residence 
than  the  capital  city  of  the  State  in  which 
he  resides.  The  measure  also  gives  each 
claimant  the  specific  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  to  have  compulsory 
process  to  require  witnesses  to  appear, 
and  to  cross-examine  all  witnesses  on 
whose  evidence  the  Commission  has  re- 
lied in  denying  his  claim  or  in  disap- 
proving it  in  part.  Evidence  given  by  any 
witness  on  whose  evidence  the  Commis- 
sion has  so  relied,  and  who  is  not  avail- 
able for  cross-examination  by  the  claim- 
ant, must  be  disregarded  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  reaching  its  decision. 

In  order  that  past  abuses  n»ay  be  cor- 
rected. Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which 
I  have  been  discussing  allows  claimants 
to  reapply  to  the  Commisison  for  rede- 
termination of  their  claims  if.  in  the 


past,  the  claims  were  denied  or  approved 
for  less  than  the  full  allowable  amount. 
on  the  direct  or  indirect  ground  that  the 
claimant  collaborated  with  any  hostile 
force  or  enemy  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  measure  establishes  the 
right  of  claimants,  against  whom  adverse 
decisions  have  been  handed  down  by 
the  Commission,  to  institute  proccedlnps 
for  the  review  of  such  decision  by  filing 
a  written  petition  in  our  Federal  district 
courts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
careful  and  immediate  attention  of  each 
Member  of  this  House  to  the  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  today.  The 
time  has  come  to  cut  throu<ih  the  maze 
of  fraud  and  hypocrisy  which  surrounds 
the  proceedings  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  In  a  letter  to 
me  dated  January  10.  1956,  Mr.  Whitney 
Gillilland.  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 


piously  declared  that  "in  the  administra- 
tion'of  this  type  of  legi.slation  there  is  no 
adversary  asp>ect.  No  one  prefers 
charces  or  makes  accusations.  The  leg- 
islation is  of  a  beneficial  nature  and  the 
determinations  of  the  Commission  are 
based  solely  on  whether  or  not  a  claim- 
ant factually  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements." I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  claimant  upon  whom  has  been 
placed  the  burden  of  proof  to  establi*;h 
that  he  did  not  collaborate  with  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  finds  the 
proceedinrrs  to  be  adversary  In  every 
aspect.  And  I  Hnd  it  more  than  diOicuIt 
to  understand  how  Mr.  Gillilland  can 
say  that  "no  one  prefers  charges  or 
makes  accusations  '  when  he  himself  has 
signed  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  let- 
ters containing  the  summarj'  of  infor- 
mation against  claimants  relating  di- 
rectly to  the  issue  of  collaboration. 


SENATE 

Wedne.sday,  Ffiuu  ary  29,  10r)G 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  beyond  the  circle  of 
whose  all-embracin'?  love  we  cannot 
drift,  turning  from  traditions  which 
separate  us  and  write  our  names  in  dif- 
ferent camps  of  thought  and  conviction. 
we  pause  now  for  the  upward  look  which 
makes  us  one  in  solemn  yet  glad  com- 
munion with  Thee.  Thou  God  and  Father 
of  all  mankind.  The  heartless  cruelty 
that  sweeps  the  earth  often  appalls  us; 
but  in  this  hallowed  moment  we  are 
strengthened  by  the  assurance  that  when 
willful  man  has  done  his  \iorst  he  must 
still  reckon  with  Thee. 

Another  empty  chair  In  this  body  re- 
minds each  of  us  that  swift  to  its  clo^e 
ebbs  out  life's  little  day.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  service  tliat  one  whose  face  we 
will  see  here  no  more  rendered  with 
ability  and  devotion,  and  for  the  legion 
of  friends  his  genial  nature  bound  to  him 
in  a  loyalty  strong  as  steel.  Grant  the 
consolations  of  Thy  grace  to  the  dear 
ones  who  mcurn  his  passing. 

And  now.  as  today  we  salute  the  Pres- 
ident of  a  Nation  whose  long  struggles 
for  freedom  boast  the  names  of  great 
emancipators  and  whose  history  goes 
back  to  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,  we 
pray  that  Italy,  escaping  the  wiles  of 
those  who  play  on  her  human  problems 
tempting!  her  to  barter  her  liberty  and 
her  very  soul  for  specious  promises,  may 
recognize  her  true  friends  and  tie  her 
future  to  liberty,  rather  than  tyranny, 
and  to  truth,  and  not  falsehood,  thus 
espousing  the  things  that  belong  to  her 
peace.  We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Clements,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  28, 1956,  was  dispensed  with. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UtfiTFD  Statts  Sfnat*. 

President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  29.  1956. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hun.  Theoookc  F.  GRi.£N.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  Slate  of  R^iode  Island,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Walter  P.  George. 
President    pro   tempore. 

Mr.  GREEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   F  RESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Miller,  dne  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACmNG  PRE.SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messa«?es 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

<  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  communicated  to  the  Senate  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  adopted  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  Harley 
M.  Kilgore.  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  West  Virginia. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  meets  today  following  an  ad- 
journment, under  the  rule,  there  will  be 
the  usual  morning  hour  for  the  presenta- 


tion of  petition^  and  memorials,  the  in- 
troduction of  bills,  and  the  transaction 
of  other  routine  business.  I  a.sk  unanl- 
movis  consent  that  any  statement  made 
In  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  2 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE  TO  ATTEND  FUNERAL 
OP  THE  LATE  SENATOR  HARLEY 
M.  KILGORE.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
221.  acreed  to  yesterday,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces as  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  th*?  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Senator  Harley  M.  Kilgore,  of 
Woi;t  Virginia,  the  following: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Nllly  I.  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Murray  I.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez  1.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastla.vd!.  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  KkowlanoI.  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson  I. 
the  Senator  from  Inctiana  IMr.  Jennet  I, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  PrearI, 
the  Senator  fiom  Idalio  IMr. 
DwonsHAKl.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  WflkepI.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  OMahoneyI.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  McNamaraI.  and 
tlic  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  I . 


EXPENSES  OF  FUNERAL  OF  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  KILGORE,  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  resolution  and  request  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  222)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  arran<re  for  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  Hon.  Harley  M.  Kllgore, 
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laU  a  Senator  from  tbe  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  %-ouchers  to  be  appfxived  by  tb« 
rhalnnan  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdintnUtratloa. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  222)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.    

REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  LIQUI- 
DATION OF  RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE  CORPORATION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
tran.smitting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  liquidation  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  as  of 
December  31.  1955.  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  l>efore  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore ; 

Tl»e  petition  of  Pearl  Shucker.  Chicago. 
Ill  .  relating  to  the  lowering  from  65  to  63. 
the  age  at  which  women  could  begin  col- 
lecting social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Long  Island 
Chapter.  KnlghU  of  Columbus.  Brooklyn. 
N.  T..  favoring  the  enactment  of  the  joint 
resolution  (S  J  Res.  94)  U>  provide  for  a 
revision  of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  Associated 
Eriulpment  Distributors,  Chicago.  lU.,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  Imple- 
ment the  Hoover  Commission  report  on  the 
use  and  dUposal  of  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
James  Real  B.rd,  Vice  Chairman.  Crow 
Tribal  Council.  Crow  Agency.  Montana, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  an 
emergency  councU  called  by  the  Crow  In- 
dian tribe  and  held  February  24.  1956.  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of  certain  Indian  lands 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


HOUSING   FOR   AMERICA'S   AGED- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion welcomes  the  Increasing  signs  that 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress,  legisla- 
tion to  provide  specialized  low-rent 
housing  for  aged  Americans  will  be 
enacted. 

Already,  proposed  legislation  for  this 
purpose  has  been  introduced  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 

Moreover,  the  Eisenhov/er  administra- 
tion indicates  that  it.  too.  has  this  ob- 
jective very  definitely  in  mind. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  receive 
from  Harry  G.  Slater,  first  assistant  city 
attorney  of  Milwaukee,  and  from  Rich- 
ard W.  Perrin,  executive  director  of  the 
housing  authority,  a  resolution,  which 


had  been  approved  by  the  Common 
Council  of  Milwaukee,  fully  supporting; 
this  objective. 

I,  for  one,  pledge  my  own  efforts  to 
make  sure  that  ample  provision  for 
America  s  old  folks  is  written  into  new 
housing  amendments. 

Of  course,  to  fulfill  adequately  the 
needs  of  our  14  million  elderly  people 
over  65.  uill  require  basically  the  action 
of  the  great  private  housing  industry, 
rather  than  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government:  but  to  the  extent  that  the 
Government  can  encourage  such  action, 
it  should  do  so. 

I  present  the  resolution  from  Milwau- 
kee, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Recobd.  and  be  there- 
after appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Relating  to  Urcinc  CoNoarss  to 

lNCLin>E  IN  PUBUC  HOUSING  LEGISLATION  TOM, 

Adequate    Low    Rent    Housing    poa    Aceo 
Persons 

Whereas  there  Is  a  definite  and  growing 
need  for  low  rent  housing  fiw  a(?ed  people, 
•o  that  such  persons  may  find  comfortable 
and  adequate  housing  at  rentals  which  they 
can  alTord  to  pay;  and 

Whereas  present  housing  programs  do  not 
adequately  reflect  the  needs  of  such  aged 
people  to  secure  convenient  and  comfortable 
housing;  and 

Whereas  Congress  should  be  urged  to  spe- 
cifically provide  adequate  housing  for  aged 
people  by  Including  In  Federal  housing  pro- 
gri  ns  now  being  planned  or  which  may  be 
planned,  plana  directed  toward  providing 
adequate  housing  for  aged  people  at  adequate 
rentals:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,  and  it'  hereby  declares 
its  policy  to  be.  That  adequate  housing  for 
aged  persons  be  provided  at  reasonable  rental 
rules;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  requested  to  In- 
clude as  a  part  of  its  Federal  housing  pro- 
gram a  plan  of  providing  adequate  and  com- 
foilable  houjiing  for  aged  persons  at  reason- 
able rentals,  either  as  to  single  persons  who 
are  aged  or  as  to  aged  persons  forming  a 
family  unit;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution urging  such  a  program  be  forwarded 
to  each  representative  from  this  State  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  two  Wis- 
consin United  States  Senators;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  the  housing  authority  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  city  attorney's  office, 
and  such  alderman  or  aldermen  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  president  of  the  common 
council  be  authorized  and  requested  to  con- 
fer with  Members  of  Congress  and  housing 
oSlclals  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  a  housing  program  for  aged 
persons,  as  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  this  res- 
olution, and  that  they  be  further  authorized 
and  requested  to  appear  at  congressional 
bearings  of  either  the  House  or  Senate  com- 
mittees dealing  with  legislation  pertaining 
to  housing,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
position  of  the  city  of  MUwaulcee  and  for 
recommending  a  program  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  resolution;  and  be  It  f urtber 

Resolved.  That  the  persons  herein  author- 
ized so  to  do  take  whatever  steps  may  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  urge  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enact  appropriate  legialation  whlcb 
would  permit  the  local  housing  authority  to 
make  available  its  present  bousing  to  aged 
persons,  either  slng:e  or  in  familT  units,  on 
a  prelerential  basis. 


DISASTER  INSURANCE— RESOLU- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  from  the  American  Municipal 
Association,  an  organization  which  re- 
flects the  views  of  the  mayors  of  12.000 
American  cities,  a  letter  enclosing  a  res- 
oluUon  adopted  by  that  association  at 
Its  32d  annual  congress  recently  held  in 
Miami.  Flu. 

This  resolution  deals  with  disaster  in- 
surance and  urges  the  pa.ssagp  of  appro- 
priate legislation  on  this  subject.  Tlie 
letter  from  Patrick  Healy.  Jr..  executive 
director  of  the  association,  indicates 
special  interest  in  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy 1  and  I  have  introduced  and  which 
is  pending  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  (8.  3137  >  to  provide  in- 
surance against  flood  damage,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Healy,  and  the  resolution, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Municipal  AssocUtion.  ' 
Washington.  D.  C.  February  23,  IS^tS. 
The  Honorable  Heruekt  LkHMAN. 
United  States  Senate. 

Wa.ihington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Lciiman:  The  American 
Municipal  AFsoclatlon  at  the  32d  annual 
American  Municipal  Congresa  at  Mlnnil. 
Fla..  unanimously  adopted  the  enrl<>:td 
nntliinal  ixjllcy  statement  on  disaster  Intur- 
ance.  The  statement  which  calls  u|Hin  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  develop  a 
plan  for  natural  disaster  litsurance  rcnrcts 
the  thinking  of  the  mayors  of  the  13.000 
cities  who  arc  members  of  our  association. 

As  you  probably  already  know,  a  mayor  and 
another  city  official  testinad  on  l>ehall  of  this 
legislation  before  the  House  Banking  aiul 
Currency  Committee.  Written  supiKirt  of 
this  pf)llcy  statement  was  aUo  prenented  to 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee for  lncor|X)ratlon  In  the  hearing  record. 

In  view  of  your  keen  Interent  in  thin  mut- 
ter, you  may  with  to  have  our  national  iMillcy 
statement  Incrjrporaled  in  tlie  CONuarN- 
SIonal  Record.  Vou  may  Ije  ofHurt-d  of  the 
supixjrt  of  this  awioclatlon  for  the  bill  which 
you  have  Introduced  or  for  any  otiter  Heiiat« 
bill  which  will  accom|)ll»h  the  |)ur|»oHP  of 
protecting  municipally  owned  pn^perty  (rotn 
loFii  through  natural  dtnajiti-r. 

Thank  you  for  your  co<jperatlnn. 

Sincerely  yours.  , 

Patrick  IIcalt.  Jr.. 

Executive  Dirrrtnr. 

RxBOLimoN  B 

Floods  of  unprecedented  magnitude  have 
struck  our  cities  the  past  year.  Tiierte  riu- 
asters  have  come  without  warning  and  have 
left  In  their  wake  a  wide  path  of  death,  dr-. 
struction.  and  sxifferlng.  Cities  arc  unable 
financially  to  l>ear  the  tremend'.ius  ctjmtM  'it 
replacing  municipal  property  that  U  de- 
stroyed. 

The  principle  of  dlstrlbutlrm  of  rl'-k 
throtigb  tbe  medium  of  Insurance  is  if..'jri<i:y 
established  in  this  country.  However,  there 
U  no  insurance  available  v/hUrh  will  c>v«t 
kxces  to  our  cities  from  natural  disa*t«T: 
Therefore  be  it 

R*x>lved.  That  the  Axnerlcaj!  M'jhl<r!pa.| 
AstTjci&UffD  calU  upca  the  a-imtz-U •..'»•.. -vn 
and   tbe    Ccctgreas    to   <i*ntl'j^   a   p>^    fvr 
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natural  disaster  Insurance  which  will  ade- 
quately protect  our  cities  and  which  will 
allow  for  the  maximum  participation  of 
private  business. 


SnJ.S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 
S.  3309.  A  bin  to  extend  and  enlarge  the 
authority  to  provide  housing  for  servicemen 
through  the  use  of  mortgage  financing,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Capeh.\«t  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  McNAMARA: 
S.  3310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide greater  coverage  for  employees  of  food 
Indtistrles  whose  activities  affect  interstate 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Latxir  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks^of  Mr.  McNamara  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap{>ear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
S.  3311.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  site  and  the  erection  ther<;on  of  a 
permanent   museum   building   to   house   the 
relics  and  other  Items  of  historical  value  of 
the  Fort  Berthold  Indians;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    EASTLAND: 
S.  3312.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
conveyance  of  certain  tracts  of  land  in  the 
State   of   Mississippi    to   Richard   C.   French. 
Lewis  M.  French,  and  Ruth  French  Hershey; 
and 

S  3313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  Carter 
Falrley;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request): 
S  3314.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 
S.  3315.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29.  1930. 
as    amended;     to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 
S.  3316.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
property  which  has  been  declared  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  to  the  city 
of  Roseburg.  Oreg ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Neubebcex  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  FREAR  (for  himself.  Mr  An- 
derson. Mr.  BcALL.  Mr  Bender, 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Biblx.  Mr. 
Bkickxr.  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr  BUTLKR.  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr  C.\SE 
of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Flanders. 
Mr.  GoLOWATER,  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Hennincs.  Mr  HiCKENLOOPER.  Mr. 
Hnx.  Mr.  Ives.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Malone. 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr. 
Payne.  Mr.  Purtell.  Mr  Robertson. 
Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  WiLET.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
YoUNC.  Mr.  DwoRsHAK.  Mr.  Neelt, 
Mr.  MURRAT.  Mr.  Welker.  Mr  Bar- 
rett. Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
MoNRONEY,  and  Mr.  Allott)  : 
S  J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  December  1  of  each 


year  as  National  Civil  Air  Patrol  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  FftZAa  when  ha 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

The  following  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted, considered,  and  agreed  to: 

By  Mr.  NEELY: 

S.  Res.  222.  Resolution  to  pay  certain  fu- 
neral expenses  of  the  late  Senator  Kilgore, 
of   West  Virginia. 

(See  resolution  printed  In  full  when  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Neelt.  which  appears  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  HOUS- 
ING ACT.  RELATING  TO  HOUSING 
FOR  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  and  enlarge  the  authority  to 
provide  housing  for  servicemen  through 
the  use  of  mortgage  financing,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  a  sec- 
tional analy.sis,  prepared  by  me,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  sectional  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  ts.  3309)  to  extend  and  en- 
large the  authority  to  provide  housing 
for  servicemen  through  the  use  of  mort- 
ga??e  financingr,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Capehart.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  section  801  (g) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  term  State'  Includes  the  several 
States,  and  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Midway  Island." 

SEC.  2.  Section  803  (a)  of  said  act.  "as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
proviso  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  the 
following:  "Provided.  That  the  aggregate 
amount  of  principal  obligations  of  all  mort- 
gages Insured  under  this  title  (except  mort- 
gages Insured  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955)  shall  not 
exceed  $3  billion."         . 

Sec.  3.  Section  803  (a)  of  said  act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
proviso  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Clause  (B)  of  section  803  (b)  (3)  of 
said  act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  not  to  exceed  with  respect 'to  any 
project  an  average  of  llfi.SOO  per  family  unit, 
and  with  respect  to  all  projects  for  anyone 
of  the  armed  services  an  average  of  915.000 
per  family  unit,  for  such  part  of  the  property 
(including  ranges,  refrigerators,  shades, 
screens,  and  fixtures i  as  may  l>e  attributable 
to  dwelling  use:  Provided.  That  .such  amounts 
shall  t)e  reduced  by  the  average  amount  per 
family  unit  of  the  replacement  cost,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner,  of  all  usable 
utilities  which  are  owned  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  are  not  provided  for  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage,  and  are 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  property  or 
project;  and." 


SBC.  5.  Section  404  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  404.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  deems  It  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  he  may  acquire  by 
purchase,  donation,  or  other  means  of  trans- 
fer, any  land  or  (with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner)  any  housing 
financed  with  mortgages  Insured  under  the 
provlsljpns  of  title  Vin  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955.  The  pur- 
chase price  of  any  such  housing  shall  not 
exceed  the  actual  cost  (as  that  term  Is  defined 
In  sec.  227  (o  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
with  respect  to  new  construction)  of  the 
housing  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
less  depreciation  thereon  at  a  rate  of  2  per- 
cent per  annum,  less  the  amount  of  accu-  '' 
mutated  unexpended  reserves  for  replace- 
ment, and  less  the  principal  amount  and 
accrued  Interest  under  any  mortgage  or  other 
Indebtedness  outstanding  thereon  and  as- 
sumed by  the  Government.  Property  ac- 
quired under  this  section  may  be  occupied, 
used,  and  Improved  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  prior  to  the  approval  of  title  by  the 
Attorney  General,  as  required  by  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended.  The 
authority  so  to  require  housing  may  be  exer- 
cised by  acquhlng  the  capital  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration owning  and  operating  housing 
financed  with  mortgages  Insured  under  the 
provisions  of  title  VIII  of  the  National  Hous- 
inn  Act  as  In  effort  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Huu.slng  Amendments  of  1955.  but 
without  deduction  for  such  reserves  for  re- 
placement as  are  held  by  the  corporation  Ht 
the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital  stock 
to  the  Government  " 

Sec.  6  Section  405  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  ts  amended  by  striking  out 
•ii9. 000.000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
••18.000.000" 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  803  (b)  (3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tions 403  (a)  and  403  (b)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  term  "eligible  builder"  wherever 
ap{>earlng  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  the 
term  "eligible  bidder  " 

(  b  t  Section  40:J  ( a )  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  term  "the  builder"  wherever  appearing 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  the  term  "the 
mortuagor  " 

(c)  Section  403  (a)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  term  "with  any  builder"  appearing 
therein. 

Set  8.  Section  407  of  the  HouslnK  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  subsection  (o  : 

••(c)  Any  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
authorized  to  be  expended  by  a  military  de- 
partment for  military  construction  or  by  the 
Coast  Guard  for  acquisition,  construction, 
and  Improvements  may.  within  the  purposes 
specified  in  subsectloniai  above.  t>e  used  for 
capital  expenditures  other  than  the  amor- 
tization of  outstanding  mortgages." 

SBC.  9  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

••Sec.  410.  (a)  In  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing under  the  authority  of  this  title  and  title 
VIII  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, the  following  are  the  maximum  limita- 
tions on  net  floor  area  for  each  unit: 

"  ( 1 )  Fbr  flag  oOlceri  and  general  officers. 
2.100  square   feet 

"(2)  For  captains  In  the  Navy  and  colo- 
nels.  1.675  square  feet. 

•■(3)  For  commanders  and  lieutenant  com- 
manders and  for  lieutenant  colonels  and 
majors.  1.400  square  feet. 

"(4)  For  Omcers  below  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  or  major,  1.250  square 
feet. 

"(5)  For  enlUUd  members,  1,080  tquare 
Xeet. 
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"In  this  section  'net  floor  area'  means  the 
space  inside  the  exterior  walls,  excluding 
b.isement,  service  space  Instead  of  base- 
ment, attic,  garage,  and  porches. 

"(b)  The  maximum  UmltaUons  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a)  are  Increased— 

••»1)  10  percent  for  quarters  outside  the 
United  States  and  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

"(2)  10  percent  for  quarters  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a:iy  station,  base  or  other 
InEtallatlon,  based  ou  the  grade  authorized 
for  that  position." 

Sec.  10.  Section  106  (a)  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1D51,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
deleting  paragraph   (9)    thereof. 

The  sectional  analysis,  presented  by 
Mr.  Capehart,  is  as  follows: 
Sectional  Analtsu 

Section  1  would  redefine  the  term  "State" 
so  as  to  remove  an  Impediment  to  the  pos- 
sible use  of  the  title  VIII  authority  in  Mid- 
way Island  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Section  2  would  Increase  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  to  Insure 
mortgages  under  the  new  title  VIII  of  the 
National  Hou.-^lng  Act  (Capehart  Act)  fro.-n 
$1,363,500,000  to  e 3. 000 .000. 000  so  as  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  housing  units  to  be 
covered  thereby  from  100.000  (plus  1.000  for 
the  Coast  Guard)  to  200.000  (Including  1.1X)0 
for  the  Coast  Guard).  At  the  same  time.  It 
would  clearly  exclude  from  this  limitation 
the  n.ortgngea  luEurcd  under  the  old  title 
VTII  (Wherry  Act).  This  increase  pirPilc:s 
the  ircreaic  In  coft  limitations  that  would 
be  etTtcted  by  section  4. 

Section  3  would  remove  the  time  limita- 
tion (now  fixed  at  September  30.  1956)  on 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner to  Itxsure  mortRages  under  the  new 
title  VIII  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  The 
removal  of  the  customary  short-time  limita- 
tion on  the  Insuring  authority  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  Is  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  such  Insuring  authority  la 
merely  Incidental  to  the  principal  objective 
of  title  VIII  of  providing  a  long-range  au- 
thority In  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
housing  for  servicemen  to  be  used  In  the 
place  of  authority  to  construct  such  hous- 
ing under  a  military  public  works  bill.  A 
limited  life  for  the  title  VIII  authority  Is  In- 
consistent with  that  objective  and  Is  a  de- 
terrent to  orderly  planning,  which  covers  a 
period  of  a  least  4  years. 

Section  4  wou  d  Increase  the  statutory 
limitation  on  hou.shig  constructed  under 
title  VIII  from  tl3,£00  to  »15,C00  and,  at 
the  same  time.  Include  In  the  $15,000  limita- 
tion the  cost  of  ranges,  refrigerators,  shades, 
screens,  fixtures,  and  on-site  utilities.  This 
cost  limitation  Is  not  directly  comparable  to 
the  cost  limitation  on  appropriated  fund 
hou.<;lng.  which  does  not  Include  work  or 
equipment  outside  of  the  house.  Tills 
amendment  would  apply  815,000  limitation 
on  an  overall  service  basis  but  would  per- 
mit within  that  overall  limitation  a  10-per- 
cent Increase  to  $16,500  for  particular  In- 
stallations. This  would  Insure  sufficient 
firx'bility  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
various  Installations,  which  vary  with  the  ap- 
plicable cost  factor  and  personnel  comple- 
ment. This  amendment  would  also  clarify 
the  meaning  of  clause  (B)  of  section  803  (b) 
(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  by  reword- 
ing the  proviso  so  as  to  make  It  a  direct 
limitation  on  the  dollar  amount  specified  In 
the  clause  rather  than  a  limitation  on  the 
C  )mmlssloner'8  estimate  of  replacement  cost, 
which  ia  a  matter  that  Is  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately In  the  preceding  clause  (A). 

Section  5  would  provide  a  realistic  cost 
basis  for  the  purchase  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  old  title  VIII  (Wherry  Act)  hous- 
ing. That  basis  would  be  the  actual  cost 
as  defined  In  connection  with  a  builder's 
cost  certification  under  section  227  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (which  includes  a  rea- 


sonable allowance  for  builder's  profit)  and 
would  Include  an  allowance  for  depreciation 
on  a  life  basis  equal  to  the  usual  leasehold 
term.  The  lair  market  value  basis  for 
compensation  Is  Inappropriate  In  the  case 
of  such  a  purchase  inasmuch  as  the  deter- 
mination thereof  Involves  the  valuation  of 
an  Intangible  leasehold  Interest  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
operation  of  the  project.  The  use  of  such 
method  In  these  cases  would  Involve  the 
capitalization  of  prospective  profits.  The 
danger  of  windfalls  under  such  a  speculative 
valuation  is  very  great.  The  amendment 
would  provide  a  more  equitable  basis  for 
evaluation. 

Section  6  would  raise  the  limitation  on  the 
total  expenditures  for  principal.  Interest,  and 
other  obligations,  except  those  of  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  of  the  mortgagor  cor- 
poration. This  Increase  would  be  commen- 
surate with  the  Increase  In  the  authority  of 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner  to  Insure  the 
new  title  VIII  mortgages. 

Section  7  Is  a  clarifying  amendment  and 
would  provide  for  a  greater  uniformity  of 
terminology  In  title  IV  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955.  It  would  Insure,  for 
example,  that  section  403  (a)  of  that  title 
Is  not  Intended  to  require  the  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  corporation  described  In  section  403 
(b)  as  being  qualified,  among  other  tilings, 
to  construct  housing  of  the  type  covered  by 
that  act.  but  rather  that  It  Is  intended  to 
cover  a  new  corporation  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  executing   the   mortgage. 

Section  8  would  make  construction  funds 
available  In  connection  with  capital  expend- 
itures that  do  not  Immediately  result  In 
equivalent  savings  In  appropriations  for 
quarters  allowances  and  hence  are  not  prop- 
erly chargeable  thereto.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  acquiring  land  or  housing  under 
section  404  should  be  charged  against  ap- 
propriations for  construction  rather  than 
appropriations  for  quarters  allowances.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  amortizing  the 
principal  and  Interest  of  mortgages  on  hous- 
ing projects  would  continue  to  be  charged 
against  appropriations  for  quarters  allow- 
ances inasmuch  as  those  appropriatloiis 
would  directly  benefit  by  the  withholding 
of  quarters  allowances  from  personnel  oc- 
cupying those  housing  projects.  The  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  those  housing  proj- 
ects would,  of  course,  be  charged  to  appro- 
priations  for  that  purpose. 

Section  9  would  apply  to  title  Vni  housing 
the  Fame  square  footage  limitations  that 
are  applicable  to  appropriated  fund  hous- 
ing for  military  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Section  10  would  Insure  that  construction 
contracts  entered  Into  under  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Anrendments  of  1955  are  not  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation.  The  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951,  like  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1944,  exempts  from  renegotiation  those  con- 
struction contracts  that  are  entered  into  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  bids.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  why  con- 
struction contracts  entered  into  under  this 
act  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids  should 
not  be  similarly  exempted  from  renegotia- 
tion. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1938 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Latwr  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
greater  coverage  for  employees  of  food 
industries  whose  activities  affect  inter- 
state commerce,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lull 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobo. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ai>- 
propriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3310)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  greater  coverage  for 
employees  of  food  indtistrics  whose  ac- 
tivities affect  interstate  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McNamara,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  en 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  •'Food  Industries  Amendments  of 
1956  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
as  amended." 

FINDING  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICT 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  (a)  of  the  Fair  L.-ibor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Act") ,  Is  amended  to 
read  a& follows: 

••«a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
existence.  In  Industries  engaged  In  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  or 
In  activities  affecting  commerce,  of  labor  con- 
ditions detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  healthy,  efficiency,  and  gener.il  well-being 
of  workers  ( 1 )  causes  commerce  and  the 
channels  and  instrumentalities  of  commerce 
to  be  used  to  spread  and  perpetuate  such 
labor  conditions  among  the  workers  of  the 
several  States;  (2)  burdens  and  affects  com- 
merce and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  com- 
merce; (3)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of 
competition  In  commerce;  (4)  leads  to  labor 
disputes  burdening  and  obstructing  com- 
merce and  the  free  flow  of  goods  In  com- 
merce; and  (5)  Interferes  with  the  orderly 
and  fair  marketing  of  goods  in  commerce.^' 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3  (J)  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  In  any  closely 
related  process  or  occupation  directly  essen- 
tial to  the  production  thereof"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ucu  thereof  "or  In  any  process  or  oc- 
cupation necessary  to  the  production  there- 
of,". 

(b)  Ssctlon  3  of  such  act  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(p)  'Activity  affecting  commerce'  In- 
cludes any  activity  In  commerce  necessary  to 
commerce  or  competing  with  any  activity  In 
commerce,  or  where  the  payment  of  wages  at 
rates  below  those  prescribed  by  this  act 
would  burden  or  obstruct  or  tend  to  burden 
or  obstruct  commerce  or  the  free  fljw  of 
commerce." 

MINIMUM    WAGES 

Sec.  4.  fa)  That  part  of  section  6  of  such 
act,  which  Immediately  precedes  subpara- 
graph ( 1 )  of  such  section  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Src.  6.  (a)  Every  employer  shall  pay  Vn 
each  of  his  employees  who  is  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, and  every  employer  who  Is  engaged  In 
any  activity  affecting  commerce  shall  pay  to 
each  of  his  employees  employed  In  or  about 
or  In  connection  with  any  enterprise  where 
he  Is  so  engaged,  wages  at  the  following 
rates:". 

MAZIMtrX    BOURS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  7  (a)  of  such  act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  no  employer  shall  employ  any  of  hia 
employees  who  is  engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  and  no 
employer  who  is  engaged  in  any  activity  af- 
fecting commerce  shall  employ  any  of  hia 
employees  employed  in  or  about  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  enterprise  where  he  ts  so 
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engaged,  for  ■  workweek  longfer  than  40  hours, 
or  a  workday  longer  than  8  hours,  unless  such 
employee  receives  compensation  for  his  em- 
ployment In  excess  of  the  hours  above  specl- 
ned  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  be  Is  em- 
ployed." 

(b)  Section  7  (b)  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  3  thereof. 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  act  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (ci  and  renum- 
bering the  subsections  accordingly. 

CHILD    LABOR 

8tc.  6.  Subsection  (ci  of  section  12  of  such 
act  la  amended  by  In^rtlng  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "ahd  no  employer  who  Is 
engaged  In  any  activity  alTecting  commerce 
shall  employ  any  oppressive  child  labor  In 
or  about  or  in  connection  with  any  enter- 
prise where  he  Is  so  engaged." 

EXEMPTIONS 

Skc.  7.  (a)  Section  13  (a)  (1)  and  section 
13  (at  (2)  of  such  act  are  amended  to  read 
an  follows: 

"S«c.  13.  (a)  the  provisions  of  sections  6 
and  7  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  ( 1 ) 
any  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide  execu- 
tive, administrative,  ur  professional  capacity, 
(IIS  such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited  by 
regulations  of  the  Administrator):  or  (2) 
any  employee  employed  in  any  retail  estab- 
lishment by  an  employer  not  having  more 
than  5  such  establishments  and  having  a 
total  annual  volume  of  sales  of  not  more 
than  $500.000. •• 

(b»  Section  13  (a)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  cut  subparagraph  (4),  Including  the 
proviso  of  such  subparagraph  and  renum- 
bering accordingly 

(c)  Section  13  (a)  of  such  act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  5  and 
renumbering  accordingly. 

(d)  Section  13  la)  of  such  act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subp;\ragraph  10 
and  renumbering  accordingly 

(e)  Section  13  (b)  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subparagraph  4. 

(f)  Section  13  (b)  Is  further  amended  by 
•triklng  out  subparagraph  5. 

pmoHiBrrEO  acts:  prima  rAcic  BviDXNre 
Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  15  la)  (I)  of  such  act 
1.S  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "sell 
in  commerce",  the  words  "or  in  any  activity 
■ffectint;  commerce",  and  alter  the  words 
"sale  thereof  in  commerce",  the  words  "or 
la  any  activity  affecting  commerce." 

(bi  Section  15  tbi  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  words  "sold  In  com- 
merce", the  words  "or  In  any  activity  affect- 
ing commerce."' 

EPTECTIVE    DATE 

Tec  9  The  amendments  made  by  this  net 
•hall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  120 
days  from  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY TO  CITY  OP  ROSEBURG. 
OREO. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Roseburg.  Oreg .  certain  property 
which  ha.s  t)een  declared  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill,  together 
with  a  statement,  prepared  by  me.  re- 
lating to  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 


The  bill  (S.  331«)  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  con- 
vey certain  property  which  has  l)een 
declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  Roseburp. 
Oreg.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nettbxrger.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, altd  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  la  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  without 
consideration,  to  the  city  of  Ro.'^eburg.  Oreg  . 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  ( 1 )  that  [>arcel  of  land,  to- 
gether with  any  improvements  thereon, 
which  comprises  a  part  of  the  properly  com- 
monly known  as  tiie  Llllle  Lela  Moore  estate, 
and  which  is  dercrtbed  as  lots  5.  6.  and  7, 
block  29.  Douglas  County.  Roseburg.  Oreg., 
and  (2)  that  part  of  such  estate  consisting 
of  furniture,  personal  effects,  and  Jewelry 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  said  Ad- 
ministrator as  lot  A,  peraonalty.  such  prop- 
erty having  been  devised  to  the  United  Stutes 
by  Llllle  Lela  M(X)re  under  the  provisions  of 
her  will  probated  In  1940.  and  which  has 
since  been  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  United  States. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Nrxr- 
bercer  is  as  follows: 

The  growing  Interest  In  our  own  history 
Is  a  frequent  theme  of  book  reviewers  writ- 
ing with  approving  amazement  of  the  his- 
torical volumes  regularly  found  In  the  best 
seller  lists.  There  are  many  other  Indica- 
tions that  we  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
scious of  our  history  One  of  the  most  en- 
couraging indications  Is  the  tremendous  at- 
tention given  to  local  history.  It  is  mani- 
fested In  the  infinite  number  of  county  his- 
torical societies  that  have  been  formed,  in 
the  number  of  bronze  commemorative  plates 
that  adorn  the  homes  where  the  famous  lived 
and  died,  in  the  thousands  of  markers  on 
streets  and  lanes  that  list  both  the  nuidern 
Identifications  and  the  original  name.  De- 
serted courthouses,  schools,  and  churches, 
from  coast  to  coast  and  border  to  border, 
are  saved  from  wrecking  crews  when  the 
emblazoned  sign    museum"  goes  up. 

In  Roeqburg.  Oreg..  the  DougUs  County 
Histoncaf"  Society,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  president,  lira.  V.  J.  Micelll,  has  evi- 
denced the  Interest,  perception,  and  Qdellty 
that  makes  the  society's  contribution  of 
major  importance  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
county.  The  devotion  and  dedication  so 
characteristic  of  the  leaders  of  organizations 
like  the  Douglas  County  Historical  Society 
may  nut  bring  rewards  of  ringing  praise, 
public  acclaim,  or  particularly  wide  recogni- 
tion. They  brink;  a  rich  reward,  however. 
In  the  knowledge  that  generations  to  come 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  life 
and  times  of  those  who  preceded  them.  I 
recall  that  a  few  years  ago  the  can  of  the 
last  narrow  gage  railroad  to  operate  In  the 
State  of  Oregon  were  hauled  quietly  and 
unceremoniously  from  the  State.  The  trans- 
action brought  no  more  notice  than  the  sale 
of  a  used  car.  An  alert  historical  organiza- 
tion c&tf  stop  these  raids  on  the  very  sub- 
stance of  regional  and  local  history.  The 
ever-watchful  eye  of  such  organizations  can 
prevent  the  irremediable  loss  and  dispersal  of 
the  indigenous  monuments  to  progress  found 
In  every  community.  Mrs.  Micelll  and  the 
city  manager  of  Roseburg.  George  W.  Farrell, 
have  provided  me  with  information  and  facu 
that  show  the  Douglas,  County  Historical 
Society  is  alert  and  Is  serving  faithfully  the 
trust  reposed  on  them  by  yet  unborn  gen- 
erations. 

There  Is  an  old  house  In  Roseburg.  re- 
ferred to  locally  as  the  Llllle  Moore  home. 
vblcb    was   built   a  century   ago   by   LlUie 


Moore's  father  for  his  young  bride.  Alice 
Gaylord.  The  home  was  representative  of 
that  stability  and  permanence  befitting  a 
ct>mmunlty  conscloxis  of  Its  sudden  transi- 
tion from  the  frontier  days  and  Its  pioneer 
origins.  It  was  proudly  graced  with  many  of 
the  refinements  of  mld-Vlctorlans  living 
shipped  around  the  Horn  by  order  of  the 
youi.g  griK)m.  Mr  Mo<^re.  I  have  been  told 
how  the  daughter.  Llllle  Moore,  who  passed 
on  at  an  advanced  age.  recognized  that  her 
chlldhcxxl  home  had  historical  significance 
and  should  be  preserved  as  a  historical 
museum.  This  home  has  no  electric  lights, 
no  modern  heating  or  other  features  com- 
mon to  our  day.  but  It  Is  completely  repre- 
sentative of  a  prosperous,  middle-class  home 
of  the  1850  s. 

I  have  been  told  how  Miss  Llllle  Moore  sat 
with  her  neighbors  and  enumerated  pieces 
of  furniture  within  her  home  that  should  be 
Included  In  any  local  historical  exhibit. 
Her  will,  made  In  1927.  they  tell  me.  evi- 
denced her  Intent  of  a  bequest  for  educa- 
tional and  public  purposes.  Llllle  M  lore 
was  the  last  of  her  line  The  family  had  Its 
beginnings  In  the  New  England  States,  com- 
ing to  Oregon  In  early  pioneer  days. 

On  her  death  the  property  was  left  to  the 
United  States  Government  In  the  will  pro- 
bated In  1940.  and  following  a  period  of  liti- 
gation. It  was  given  to  the  Government  in 
1952.  I  am  Informed  that  the  United  States 
has  had  cash  returns  to  date  of  $104.630  44 
from  this  bequest. 

There  remain  in  the  pouession  of  the 
^United  States  three  lots,  the  old  home,  and 
the  contents  of  the  home.  Of  minor  value 
In  comparison  to  that  part  of  the  bequest 
which  has  been  sold,  that  which  remains  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  mu- 
seum in  a  City  of  over  12.000.  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  Douglas  County  Historical  So- 
ciety and  by  the  otncials  of  the  city  of  Rose- 
burg to  Introduce  a  bill  which  would  convey 
to  the  city  this  remaining  property  to  b« 
used  as  a  historical  museum. 

The  United  States  has  profited  hand.tomely 
from  the  bequest  of  Llllle  Moore  In  keep- 
ing with  her  memory,  in  the  Interest  of  the 
community  where  she  lived  and  died,  and 
In  keeping  with  the  basic  Intent  of  her  ex- 
pressed desire  In  her  later  yeare.  It  would 
appear  that  the  earliest  possible  conveyance 
of  this  property  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  city  of  Roseburg  would  be 
an  act  of  justice  and  the  recognition  of  a 
moral  resp'tnsibtlity  to  the  local  community, 
which  shared  in  her  love  and  Interest. 


NATIONAL  CIVIL  AIR  PATROL  DAY 

Mr  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  42  of  my  colleagues, 
namely.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Beall.  Mr. 
Benoer.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr, 
Bricker.  Mr.  Bridce.s,  Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Bnx- 
LER.  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Case  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Flanders,  Mr.  Goldwatir.  Mr, 
Green,  Mr  .Hennincs,  Mr.  Hickenlooper. 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ives.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  MtmcT.  Mr, 
Payne.  Mr  Pxjrtell.  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr. 
Smathers.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Sparkman.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Wit  ev, 
Mr.  WiiiiAMs.  Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Dworsh.\k. 
Mr.  Neely.  Mr.  Mubray,  Mr.  Welkcr, 
Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Allott,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim December  1  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Civil  Air  Patrol  Day.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  resolution  ^ 
may  be  kept  on  the  desk  until  Monday 
next,  in  order  that  any  Senator  viho 
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may  care  to  associate  himself  as  a  spon- 
sor, may  have  that  opportunity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  E>ela- 
ware. 

The  joint  resolution  ^S,  J,  Res.  151) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
December  1  of  each  year  as  National 
Civil  Air  Patrol  Day.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Frear  <fqr  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  195fr— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  <S.  3183)  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  propram.  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Neu- 
BERGER.  Mr.  Magnuson.  and  Mr.  Murray) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate 
bill  3183,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


FEDERAL  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  RELIEVE  OFFICEHOLD- 
ERS OF  PRIVATE  OBLIGATIONS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  February  20,  1956, 

Tthe  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Lancer  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr,  Humphrey]  were 
added'as  cosponsors  to  the  bill  (S.  3242) 
to  provide  for  Federal  contribution  to 
the  election  campaigns  of  major  political 
parties,  to  reduce  the  importance  of  cam- 
pa  icn  contributions  in  Federal  elections, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Neuberger  *for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  February  20,  1956. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials.!  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  \x\  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania: 

Address  entitled  "EconomJc  Justice,"  de- 
livered by  Senator  Brickeb  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers'  Association  meeting 
at  Philadelphia.  February  28,  1956. 


NOTICE  OP  CONSIDERATION  OP 
NOMINATION  OP  ROBERT  C.  HILL, 
OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  received  today  the  nomination  of 
Robert  C.  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
an   Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice 


Thruston  B.  Morton,  resigned.  I  give 
notice  that  this  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  the  expiration  of  6  days. 


ANALYSIS  OF  GIVEAWAY  CHARGES 
MADE  AGAINST  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  remarks  I  am  about  to  make 
regarding  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Secretary  McKay,  and  certain 
charges  which  have  been  made,  I  should 
like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  certain  other  charges  and 
allegations  made  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
which  purported  to  go  into  the  giveaway 
charges  made  against  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

My  staflf  and  I  have  gone  through  this 
series  of  nine  articles  which  appeared 
beginning  on  January  8  through  Janu- 
ary 16  of  this  year,  and  the  analysis 
which  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  points 
up  the  one-sided  aspect  of  these  articles, 
and,  in  general,  the  misinformation 
which  has  been  characteristic  of  these 
so-called  giveaway  charges. 

The  analysis,  which  covers  the  major 
allegations  made  in  this  series  of  articles, 
shows  once  again  how  some  facts  have 
been  twisted  and  other  facts  totally 
Ignored.  It  also  lends  strength  to  my 
remarks  of  January  19,  in  which  I  pointed 
out  that  a  newspaper  which  has  loudly 
championed  freedom  of  the  press,  had 
best  begin  to  practice  the  responsibility 
of  factuality  that  the  public  accepts  as 
a  duty  of  the  press.  The  most  rigid  and 
the  most  demanding  of  these  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  freedom  of  which  we  speak 
is  that  reporting  be  honestly  and  objec- 
tively accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  a  reading 
of  the  analysis  shows  that  not  only  did 
the  articles  not  follow  the  course  de- 
manded by  a  free  press — fact  and  objec- 
tivity— but  that  the  irresponsible,  polit- 
ically inspired  charges  which  have  been 
made  under  the  general  category  of  give- 
av.ay  are  without  factual  basis. 

The  truth  is  that  Secretary  McKay 
and  this  administration  have  upheld  the 
highest  principles  of  conservation  of  our 
great  natural  resources,  and  that  if  any 
giveaway  did  occur,  it  occurred  due  to 
laws  which  were  on  the  books  when  this 
administration  and  Secretary  McKay 
came  into  office.  The  responsibility  for 
any  giveaway  must  be  placed  at  the  doors 
of  those  who  failed  to  provide  remedial 
legislation,  rather  than  those  who  ad- 
ministered the  law  of  the  land  fairly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  analysis  of  which  I  have 
spoken  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  have  been  for  more  than 
9  years,  but  I  can  Join  wholeheartedly 
in  support  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior,  under 
the  direction  of  Douglas  McKay,  has 


been  operated  In  accordance  with  law, 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  there  has  not  been 
one  single  instance  in  which  anything 
has  been  given  away. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  for  his  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chronological  StTMMATioN  or  Intervttws 
AND  Data  FtntNiSHED  Warren  Unna.  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  Staff 
WarTER,  IN  Connection  With  Recent  Give- 
away Series 

november  2s.  10  a.  m. 

Mr.  Unna  interviewed  the  Director.  Earl 
Thomas.  Assistant  to  the  Director;  Michael 
GlUer.  Minerals  Officer;  Mack  Corbett,  In- 
formation Officer;  were  also  In  attendance. 
Mr.  Unna  Indicated  he  was  seeking  Informa- 
tion for  use  in  a  series  of  articles  and  sub- 
mitted queries  based  on  Information  he  had 
previously  received  elsewhere  on  practically 
all  of  the  charges  made  by  conservationists 
in  his  series  of  articles.  It  was  in  this  Inter- 
view he  took  the  quote  attributed  to  Mr. 
Giller  on  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  oil 
leasing.  The  quote.  "It's  debatable  whether 
It's  a  giveaway  to  have  a  competitive  lease 
or  a  noncompetitive  lease."  was  taken  out 
of  context  and  leaves  an  unfair  impression  of 
what  Mr.  Giller  really  said.  The  remainder 
of  that  particular  quote  was:  "By  that  I 
mean  it  Is  debatable  whether  the  Govern- 
ment always  gains  any  advantage  by  com- 
petitive leasing." 

Then  Mr.  Giller  went  on  to  explain  that 
the  regulations  are  designed  to  bring  maxi- 
mum rates  to  the  Government  by  having 
competitive  leasing  where  It  Is  warranted 
and  noncompetitive  leasing  where  It  Is  war- 
ranted, namely.  In  wlldcattlng  or  unknown 
geologic  areas  for  oil  and  gas.  Certain  facts 
were  given  Mr.  Unna  on  the  Wind  RJver  oil 
leasing  at  this  time.  Mr.  Unna's  statement, 
as  always,  carefully  attributed  to  "critics  of 
the  administration's  program,"  rather  than 
to  himself,  that  the  private  oil  companies 
now  lease  for  20  cents  an  acre  with  no  need 
for  bonus  payments,  is  an  oversimplification 
of  the  facts  that  were  given  him.  namely: 
Department  regulations  call  for  payment  of 
rental  as  follows:  50  cents  per  acre  for  the 
first  lease  year,  no  rental  for  the  second  and 
third  lease  years.  25  cents  for  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years,  and  50  cents  for  the  sixth  and 
succeeding  years. 

NOVEMBER    25,    NOOIT 

Mr.  Corbett,  subsequent  to  Mr.  Unna's 
Interview  with  the  Director,  gave  Mr.  Unna 
a  large  photostat  prepared  by  the  Dep.^rt- 
mental  Information  Office  of  Oregon  news- 
paper clips  giving  both  sides  of  the  Al  Sarena 
question.  Including  Secretary  McKay's  state- 
ment, charges  of  Drew  Pearson,  the  refuta- 
tions made  by  both  Oregon  daily  newspapers, 
and  a  favorable  analysis  by  former  Governor 
Sprague  of  Oregon. 

about    DECEMBER    7 

Karl  Landstrom  of  the  Lands  Staff,  was 
contacted  by  Mr.  Unna  over  the  telephone,  as 
result  of  which  he  prepared  a  table  of  data  on 
withdrawals,  restorations,  and  disposals, 
showing  that  approximately  700,000  acres 
had  been  disposed  of  since  January  1,  1953. 
as  compared  with  approximately  918.000 
acres  from  1945  through  1952.  The  trend 
figures  on  withdrawals  and  restorations 
showed  that  withdrawals  exceeded  restora- 
tions In  1955  and  1954  for  the  first  time  In 
several  years. 

The  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Landstrom 
.are  attached. 
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Mr.  Unna  contacted  Ifr.  Corbett  by  tele- 
phone, requesting  flg\ire«  on  acreages  under 
mineral  lease  or  permit  by  International 
Nickel.  Inc..  M.  A.  Hanna.  and  Kennecott 
Corp..  In  BClnnesota.  After  a  careful  check 
of  Geological  Survey  and  ELM  records.  Mr. 
Corbett  telephoned  Mr.  Unna  the  foUowlni; 
day  to  give  him  these  data:  No  lenses  to  any 
of  the  three  concerns;  no  knowledge  of  any 
50-year  leases  pending  or  granted  to  Inter- 
national Nickel  Co.  which  Mr.  Unna  seemed 
to  have  inside  knowledge  from  other  sources: 
6  permits  to  International  Nickel  for  3.587  47 
acres,  and  5  permit  applications  pending  for 
an  additional  4.820  acres.  One  permit  is- 
sued M.  A.  Hanna  for  741.03  acres  and  1  ap- 
plication pending  for  approximately  10.230 
acres;  no  permits  on  record  for  Kennecott 
Corp.  The  original  hand  draft  listing  every 
mineral  permit  on  record  for  Minnes'jia.  and 
on  which  Mr.  Corbett  prepared  the  informa- 
tion given  Mr.  Unna.  Is  attached. 

AaCOT  DECCMBEX    la 

Mr.  Unna  telephoned  Mr.  Corbett  seeking 
to  verify  the  width  of  rl(;lit-of-way  granted 
to  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  by  Congress  near 
Barstuw.  Calif.,  for  a  natural-gas  pipeline. 
Mr.  Corbett  advised  Mr.  Unna  the  next  dny 
that  a  check  of  the  records,  in  the  short  time 
allowe  I.  did  not  disclose  any  actual  right- 
of-way  agreement  indicating  the  size  of  the 
right-of-way.  but  that  all  right-of-way 
grants  are  either  40  feet  from  the  ccnterllne 
or  50  feet  from  the  centerline:  there f'  re.  it 
mt^ht  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  rl^ht- 
of-wny  was  an  80-foot  right-of-way.  since 
Mr.  Unna's  other  informants  had  described 
It  as  being  40  rather  than  50  feet. 

ASOVT   DCCZMBEX    14 

Mr.  Unna  contacted  Lewis  E.  HofTman. 
minerals  staff  ofaccr.  re'jarding  a  50-ycar 
recorded  advance  form  of  lease  for  Interna- 
tional Nickel  Co..  M.  A.  Hanna  Co..  and  Ken- 
necott Copf)er  Co.  Mi  Hoffman  told  him  his 
clDoe  had  no  record  of  such  proposed  leases 
and  that  if  any  of  these  companies  had  con- 
ferred with  the  A5;sistant  Secretary  he  did 
cot  know  about  it. 

In  addition  to  this  chronoIo;;ical  summa- 
tion, these  Interior  D:?partment  ofHclals  also 
talked  with  Mr.  Unna  in  connection  with 
the  series  of  articles  which  he  wrote: 

Lee  Muck.  Staff  Asiilstant.  DOice  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Land  Manft:;e- 
ment.  Mr.  Muck  has  since  retired  from  the 
Dejmrtment. 

Conrad  Wirth,  Director  of  tlie  National 
Parks  Service. 

,lohn  L.  Farley.  Director  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Clark  Salyer.  Chief  of  the  Refuge  Dlvlalon. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Allstalr  McBaln.  Chief  of  Information,  Plah 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

Turn  Ai.   S.\£CNA   Cask 

Charger  The  one  big  giveaway  care  !n  the 
timber  business  •  •  •  concerns  Ai  Sarena 
Mines.  Inc.  It  is  extremely  difBcult  to  ob- 
tain tlmberland  in  the  National  Forest  but 
one  way  is  to  obtain  the  lumber  as  a  mere 
byproduct  to  claims  for  mineral  deposits 
beneath  the  soil.  In  the  past.  Interior  has 
been  exceedingly  tough  on  such  claims  be- 
cause the  timber  byproduct  being  more 
valuable  Is  usually  the  real  Incentive  be- 
hind the  claim  for  a  mineral  deposit. 

Fact:  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Clar- 
ence Davis  has  made  it  clear  that  the  decision 
he  made  to  grant  patents  In  the  AI  Sarena 
cfise  was  dictated  by  the  law.  rather  than 
by  an  unjustified  usurpation  by  an  execu- 
tive agency  of  the  powers  rightly  vested  In 
Congress.  Here  Is  a  quotation  from  his  re- 
cent testimony  on  this  point: 

"Under  the  mlnlug  laws,  which  had  not 
been  changed  since  1872.  until  last  yef«r.  a 
ziilner  who  stakes  out  his  claim  on  public 


lands  and  fllea  on  It.  spends  9500  In  the  de- 
velopment of  it.  and  proves  that  he  has  a 
valid  discovery  of  minerals.  Is  entitled  to  a 
patent  *  •  •.  There  is  no  reference  to  tim- 
ber In  the  mining  laws:  whether  there  Is 
much,  little,  or  no  Umber  make  no  difference 
whatever  as  a  matter  of  law.  •  •  • 

"Nevertheless,  a  few  years  ago.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  attempted  to  Inject  Into 
the  mlnlns;  la\".8  a  st.indnrd  of  discovery 
which  required  prontable  r.p>eratlon  ard  a 
showing  that  the  mineral  deposits  had  the 
greater  comparative  value  than  other  uses. 
This  is  not  the  standard  set  up  by  law  *   *    *. 

"To  allow  mining  claims  to  bt  located  and 
then  to  Jud^e  them  on  standards  other  than 
those  set  up  by  the  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  rdmlntstratlve  legislation. 

"If  we  are  to  adopt  the  phllocophy  that 
any  Department  of  Government  Is  vested 
with  stich  vast  powers,  then  It  should  b« 
done  by  an  act  of  Congress  and  not  by  ad- 
ministrative decision.  •   •   • 

"The  wise  ubi?  of  our  great  national  for- 
esXs  la  a  progr:im  supported  by  all  of  us. 
However  meritorious  that  objct'.lve.  I  trust 
you  will  agree  that  we  should  never  distort 
the  law  In  order  to  attain  It  " 

Charge:  The  standing  timber  on  the  AI 
Sarena  claims,  even  before  cutting  Is  worth 
some  9038,000— an  8  000  percent  return  on 
the  company's  Investment. 

Fact:  The  facts  regarding  the  timber 
vahies  have  been  set  forth  by  Under  Secre- 
tary D-avls  as  ff)llow8: 

"I  must  recmphasize  at  all  times  that  the 
value  of  t'mber  on  mining  claims  Is  not  ma- 
terial; that  tne  Congress  has  never  passed 
Icgislution  whlcti  denies  mining  claims  mere- 
ly because  there  is  timber  on  them;  but  there 
has  been  comment  in  the  press  and  I  be- 
lieve from  seme  of  the  members  of  your  sub- 
committees to  tlie  effect  that  these  claims 
constitute  a  t'mber  grab.  Let  me  point 
out: 

"1.  At  the  time  these  claims  were  filed  on 
as  mining  claims,  thtre  can  be  no  dibpute 
th;;t  simllp.r  timber  C'::uld  have  been  pur- 
chased in  Oregon  for  as  low  as  t2  and  %3  an 
acre.  The  fact  that  nil  the  claims  were 
staked  b'  tween  1807  and  1039  wuuld  demon- 
strate conclusively  that  at  least  In  the  be- 
ginning there  c;iuld  have  been  no  thought 
of  any  profits  out  of  the  timber. 

"2.  The  only  testimony  in  the  record  at 
the  time  I  passed  on  the  case  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  O  Robert  Leavengood  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  His  testimony 
la:  'The  value  of  the  timber  which  we  would 
cut  now  runs  about  977.000  on  the  con- 
tested claims.' 

"Ad-THitedly.  timber  has  Increased  In  va'.u; 
since  this  rec.jnl  wns  made  up  In  1950.  bxit 
I  have  difficulty  in  believing  that  It  has  In- 
creased as  fanu'tlcally  as  some  of  the  flgiirea 
which  have  been  so  freely  used. 

"3.  If  the  mine  had  been  developed,  even 
without  the  issuance  of  any  patent,  the 
timber  would  have  been  available  for  the 
purposes  of  timbering  the  mine  If  under- 
ground workings  were  pursued  and  would 
have  been  largely  lost  to  the  Government. " 

Charge:  Senator  W.  Kekk  Scott,  Democrat, 
of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Joint  In- 
vestlKSting  committee.  flneLi  the  AI  Saren.a 
case  smacks  of  "kottom  of  the  deck"  dealing 
by  "high  levels'  within  McKay's  Depart- 
ment. 

Pact:  Here  Is  the  reply  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Davis  to  this  charge: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  languape  has  been 
used  that  there  wn.s  some  kind  cf  'hi;,h  level 
interference'  In  this  case.  I  nm  a  little 
puzzled  as  to  what  Is  meant  by  that 
term.   •   •    • 

•If  you  mean  by  'Interference*  that  the 
Secretary  has  overruled  the  decl.slons  of  one 
of  the  numerous  bureaus,  then  I  must  pro- 
test the  use  of  the  language. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  by  dele- 
gation   In    this    case,    the   solicitor.    Is    the 


final  Judge  of  the  decisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment. All  of  the  actions  of  this  vast  army 
of  50.000  people  employed  by  the  Interior 
Department  can  be  appealed  ultimately  to 
the  Secretary  for  decision.  •   •   • 

"To  say  that  the  Secretary  should  not 
reverse  field  decisions  or  decisions  of  the 
bureaus  Is  simply  to  argue  that  the  decisions 
of  field  offices  or  bureaus  should  be  final, 
and  that  we  should  have  government  by 
bureaucracy  without  Interference  from  the 
elected  executive  branch.  I  hope  It  wa« 
not  meant  to  Imply  that  I  Am  In  error  mere'.y 
because  I  reverse  the  decision  of  some  bu- 
reau. If  so.  then  there  Is  no  need  for  a 
Solicitor,  there  is  no  need  for  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, and  there  is  little  need  fur  a  Sec- 
retary himself." 

Facts  om  Allec^ttons  Comcoinino  WATta 
AND  Powta  REsoi-acrc  DKVEi.opMrNT  iv 
S-aics  or  ABTicLr.a  PvousHro  in  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Timu  Hesalo  Bkcimnimo 
jAirt7AaT  8.  1956 

Charge :  Not  one  new  start  has  been  made 
on  a  large  Federal  multipurpose  dam  (like 
Hungry  Hor&e  D.im  in  Montana)  since  the 
Lisciihuwer  HUmtnl&tratlon  took  office. 

Fact:  It  Is  tecl  nic.^.lly  correct  that  no 
new  dam  "similar "  to  Hungry  Korse  In  con- 
struct!'n  or  In  power  capacity  hr.s  betn 
authorized  or  construction  started.  How- 
ever. Clendo  Dam  on  the  North  Platte  River 
In  Wyoming  and  the  Trinity  River  develop- 
mrnt  in  Cullfornia  are  new  hydroelectric 
projects  on  which  construction  has  been 
Inltli.tcU  In  fiical  year  1950.  The  Glendo 
Dnm  will  h.ive  '24.00O  kllowatu  rapacity  and 
t;>.e  Trinity  River  project  233.000  kilowatts. 
The  adminlstnitloii  has  supjtorted  Llbby 
Dam  In  Montana,  the  upper  Colorado  Rlv^r 
stjrago  project,  and  the  FrylnRpan-Arkansns 
project  In  Colorado.  All  three  would  ha-.e 
majjr  hydroelectric  power  production  ss 
part  of  their  multiple-purpose  functions. 
Brvoral  lesser  hydrtelcctrlc  plants  have  teen 
started  at  part  of  existing  reclamation  prcj- 
cctr. 

Charge:  Eecrftary  of  the  Interior  McK.oy 
fitllcd  In  his  responsibility  to  press  fur  a 
Federal  high  dum  at  Hells  Canyon. 

Fact:  The  position  cf  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  that  Con~re»s  has  refused  to 
aiiihorlre  Federal  conrtructlon  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  plainly  p'ared  rcyponslblllf  y 
for  decision  on  the  llcen<!e  application  by  the 
Idaho  Pomcr  Cj.  In  the  Federal  Power  Ccm- 
mlMlon. 

Ciiargc:  This  adminktration  has  aban- 
cluned  dam  sites  such  as  Nez  Perec  on  the 
Narihweifs  Snake  KSvcr. 

F.tct:  The  Ncz  Perce  site  was  abandoned 
In  the  prc\K)us  Democratic  adminUlration 
on  the  Insl.iience  of  flthery  Interests. 

Charge:  The  D'partment  of  the  Interior 
has  abrogated  the  traditional  "wheeling" 
regulation. 

Pact:  The  Department  continues  to  ne- 
gotiate wheeling  agreements  with  private 
power  companies  fur  delivery  of  Federal 
piwrr   to  preference  customers. 

Ch.irge:  The  D-partment  has  attempted  to 
abolish  preference  customers  altogether. 

F.ict:  No  cx.imple  exltts  of  any  abolish- 
ment of  preference  rights  of  customers  pur- 
chasing energy  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 

Ch.»rqc:  The  D?pnrtmcnfs  new  mar'icetlns 
criteria  is  an  attempt  to  force  rural  electric 
cooperatives  cut  of  cxl.stencc. 

F.ict:  The  Mlr?ourl  BaEin  marketlnpr  cri- 
teria was  announced  merely  as  a' notice  to 
adUse  the  Missouri  River  Basin  power  sup- 
pliers, publicly  and  privately  owned  alike, 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  not  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  area 
supplied  with  power  and  that  some  long- 
range  planning  arrangemenU  were  neces- 
sary so  that  the  suppliers  could  schedule 
con£tructicn  of  their  own  gcneratUig  ca- 
pacity. 
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In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  policy  of  long-range 
commitments  was  considered  for  adoption  on 
the  same  basis  as  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin: 
that  is.  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  take  the  responsibility  for  supplying 
power  for  any  particular  area  other  than 
that  developed  as  a  byproduct  of  multiple- 
purpose  river  development  facilities. 

Charge:  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  allowed  private  utilities  to  enjoy  "dump 
rates"  for  an  Indefinite  period. 

Fact:  With  resjject  to  Canyon  Perry  Dam. 
a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  structure  In  Mon- 
t.-tna.  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  Is  enjoying  a  benefit  from 
Canyon  Ferry  power  at  dump  rates.  The 
final  determination  on  construction  of  trans- 
mlMlon  lines,  which  would  make  possible 
delivery  of  power  to  other  customers,  rests 
«lth  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress. 

Charge:  The  administration  has  proposed 
a  downstream  benefiu  bill,  which  would 
permit  agencies  with  upstream  private  dams 
to  charge  the  Government  for  storage  of 
wster. 

Fact :  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  down- 
stream benefits  are  computed  and  charged 
m  operation  of  Federal  dams.  Simple  fair- 
ness requires  that  private  facilities  receive 
the   same    treatment. 

Charge:  TTie  administration  Is  considering 
cutting  the  Pacific  Gas  A  Electric  Co.  Into 
California's  publicly  owned  Central  Valley 
project,  by  way  of  faclllUes  of  the  Trinity 
River   division. 

Fact:  This  was  a  congressional  action  In 
the  Trinity  River  authorizing  legislation, 
which  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Conrress  on 
the  Pacific  Gas  ic  Electric  and  other  pos- 
sible partnership  proposaU  for  development 
of  power  facilities. 

Charge:  The  admlnl.stratlon.  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has  generally  discour- 
aged Federal  power  projects. 

Pact:  WhUe  critics  say  there  has  been  a 
general  lack  of  enthusiasm  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  In  authorizing  new  projects. 
evidenced  by  outright  stop  orders  or  behind 
the  scenes  "Dutch  uncle"  talks  which  keep 
Interior  agencies  from  ever  requesting  funds. 
a  Utile  investigation  would  disclose  that  the 
same  situation  has  existed  for  several  years 
back  during  the  Democrat  administration 
In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Facts  and  Allegations  Concerning  Minerals 

Charge:  The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is 
about  to  give  away  minerals  on  12.000  acres 
of  Superior  National  Forest,  through  a  50- 
year  lease  option  to  International  Nickel  Co. 

Pact :  While  International  Nickel  has  been 
a  pro.spectlng  permit  applicant  since  1951  and 
does  in  fact  hold  5  such  permits  covering  an 
»;Tgregate  of  3.588.47  acres,  no  lease  has  as 
yet  been  granted. 

International  Nickel  quite  recently  Indi- 
cated It  plans  to  request  tvyo  leases  covering 
u  total  of  4.038.77  acres.  Involved  In  the  two 
areas  are  one  of  International  Nickel's  own 
permits  and  one  tract  for  which  the  company 
had  applied  for  a  permit  not  yet  Issued.  The 
remaining  acreage — about  half  the  toUl — 
Includes  lands  covered  by  other  permlU  and 
permit  applications  upon  which  Interna- 
tional Nickel  holds  options. 

In  view  of  the  extremely  low  grade  mar- 
ginal copper  and  much  lower  content  of 
nickel  believed  by  experts  to  be  present  In 
the  deposit,  and  the  necessity  for  large  In- 
vestment to  make  production  possible.  It  was 
found  advisable  to  make  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  a  long-term  lease  which  might  be 
Issued  if  and  when  It  was  shown  that  an  ade- 
quate mineral  deposit  was  present  and  could 
be  developed.  ^ 

The  schedule  of  rentals  and  royalties  pro- 
posed under  any  lease,  when  and  if  Issued, 


would  be  higher  after  the  first  25  years  than 
the  ternu  of  the  average  hard  mineral  lease 
Issued  by  the  Department  on  known  com- 
mercial deposits,  and  the  terms  for  the  initial 
25  years  would  be  comparable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  marginal  nature  of  the  deposit  in 
this  instance. 

The  act  of  requesting  that  a  lease  be  issued. 
as  InternaUonal  Nickel  has  Indicated  it  will 
in  the  near  future,  does  not  mean  that  the 
lease  will  be  issued  immediately,  nor  di-^es 
such  request  assure  that  any  lease  ever  will 
be  Issued.  In  making  its  request,  the  com- 
pany will  submit  what  it  considers  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  copper  and  nickel  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  and  of  satisfactory  quality  to 
render  mining  operation  feasible,  and  Justi- 
fying the  larije  Investment  which  would  l>e 
necessary  to  the  operation. 

Charge:  The  Department  told  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Co.  to  draft  the  kind  of  lease 
It  wanted  and  "we'll  be  glad  to  look  It  over." 

Pact :  In  considering  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  a  long-term-lease  form,  con- 
ferences were  held  for  a  period  of  more  than 
a  year.  Forest  Service  requirements  for  sur- 
face use  of  the  lands,  the  marginal  nature  of 
the  deposit,  and  the  large  operation  handling 
a  large  dally  tonnage  which  would  be  neces- 
sary In  the  area  were  among  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  determination  that  a  long- 
term  lease  would  be  needed  If  development  of 
the  mineral  deposit  were  to  be  achieved. 

The  lease  form  finally  agreed  upon  em- 
bodied terms  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  Geological  Survey,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  International  Nickel  Co. 

Charge:  Under  previous  administrations, 
the  company  got  nowhere  In  pressing  for  a 
99-year  lease,  but  once  the  administration 
changed  It  confronted  the  Forest  Service  with 
a  letter  from  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion declaring  the  national  welfare  woxild  be 
endangered  If  the  Forest  Service  did  not  per- 
mit the  mining. 

Fact:  The  copper  and  nickel  deposit  fn 
Superior  National  Forest  was  of  sufficient  In- 
terest to  the  ODM  and  other  defense  minerals 
agencies  in  1952  that  a  representative  of 
ODM  called  a  meeting  on  July  17  of  that  year 
with  the  apparent  Intent  of  showing  the 
need  for  Immediate  development  of  the  de- 
posit and  to  promote  the  Issuance  of  pros- 
pecting permits. 

Represented  at  this  meeting  on  July  17. 
1952.  in  addition  to  ODM.  were  the  Office  of 
Defense  Materials  Procurement,  Defense  Min- 
erals Exploration  Administration.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Geological  Survey.  Forest  Service,  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

During  this  meeting,  maps  of  the  deposit 
were  examined  and  the  nature  of  the  deposit 
was  discussed.  It  was  considered  to  be 
highly  marginal  if  commercial  at  all.  Tlie 
necessity  for  Government  subsidy  of  any 
productive  operation  was  foreseen  as  a 
strong  possibility. 

Defense  minerals  agencies  Indicated  that 
('  vclopment  was  important.  In  view  of  the 
c  .isting  scarcities  particularly  of  nickel,  and 
posslbllilies  were  explored  for  early  Issuance 
of  prospecting  permits.  At  that  time  two 
permits  had  been  issued,  and  following  the 
July  17  meeting  work  was  begun  on  other 
applications  so  that  by  January  1,  1953.  five 
permits  had  been  issued.  This  number  had 
been  increased  to  13  by  February  1,  1953. 

The  act  of  June  30.  1950.  81st  Congress, 
opens  Superior  and  all  other  national  forests 
In  Minnesota  to  mineral  leasing.  This  is  a 
special  act  applying  only  to  that  one  State. 

Pacts  cm   Allegations   Concerning   Indun 
ArrAixs   in   the  Series  of  Articles  Pttb- 
lisheo    bt    the    Washington    Post    and 
Times  Herald  Beginning  jAKtiABT  8.  1956 
Charge:  In    a   memorandum    of    May    16, 
1955  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  made 
It  possible  for  individual  Indians  to  with- 
draw their  share  of  the  reservation  or  tribal 
land. 


Pact :  The  May  16  memwandum  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  tribal  land  which  is 
the  common  property  of  all  the  meml>ers  of 
a  particular  trlt>al  group.  It  was  concerned 
solely  with  allotted  land  which  Is  the  prop- 
erty of  individual  Indians.  In  essence,  the 
memorandum  provides  that  if  the  Indian 
owner  of  an  allotment  seeks  a  fee  patent  (or 
unrestricted  title)  and  can  demonstrate  his 
competence,  the  patent  shall  not  t)e  with- 
held merely  because  the  land  happens  to  t>© 
located  in  a  timber  or  grazing  unit.  In  all 
cases  where  the  sale  of  such  patented  al- 
lotments creates  problems  for  the  owners  of 
Indian  lands  remaining  in  Uust,  the  Indian 
Bureau  will  consult  and  cooperate  actively 
with  these  owners  in  working  out  fair  and 
equitable  solutions.  No  problems  have  so 
far  arisen  under  the  May  16  memorandum 
which  proved  Incapable  of  such  solution  and 
none  is  anticipated. 

Charge:  The  Interior  Department  spon- 
sored 1954  congressional  bills  removing  from 
Federal  protection  a  million  acres  of  timber- 
land  on  the  Klamath  Reservation  In  Oregon 
and  200.000  acres  of  tlmberland  on  the 
Menominee  Reservation  In  Wisconsin. 

Fact:  Both  the  Klamath  and  Menominee 
Tribes  were  Included  In  a  list  of  tribes  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee In  February  194*7  by  the  then  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  with  the 
statement  that  they  "could  be  denied  Fed- 
eral services  Imraecilately  or  In  the  future, 
whichever  the  Congress  should  decide."  Both 
tribes  were  also  Included  In  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  108  which  was  adopted 
by  both  branches  of  Congress  In  the  summer 
of  1953  without  a  dissenting  vote.  This  reso- 
luctlon  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  submit  proposed  legislation  which 
would  terminate  Federal  supervision,  over 
the  property  and  affairs  of  the  tribes  named 
therein.  In  compliance  with  this  mandate, 
such  proposals  were  submitted  covering  the 
Klamath  and  Menominee  Tribes,  among 
others,  in  the  forepart  of  1954.  After  ftill 
hearings  in  which  representatives  of  both 
tribes  participated  actively,  laws  providing 
for  termination  of  Federal  supervision  over 
a  period  of  approximately  4  years  were  en- 
acted for  both.  Representatives  of  both 
tribes  Indicated  approval  of  the  legislation 
as  finally  enacted. 

Charge:  The  Indian  Bureau  has  given  away 
property  belonging  to  the  Nez  Peree  Indians 
by  authorizing  the  transfer  of  19  acres  of  land 
and  the  several  school  buildings  on  It  to 
Public  School  Disuict  No.  341.  at  Lapwai. 
Idaho. 

Pact:  For  a  period  dating  back  10  years  uo 
to  1949.  some  150  Nez  Perce  Indian  children 
have  attended  the  public  school  at  Lapwai. 
In  1949,  that  elementary  school  burned  down; 
and  the  Government  allowed  the  school  dis- 
trict to  use  the  buildings  which  had  been 
the  former  Indian  school.  The  State  of 
Idaho  needs  long-term  tenure  to  the  prop- 
erty before  It  can  make  extensive  repairs 
and  heating  equipment  replacement. 

There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Government  and  the  tribe  as  to  the  own- 
ership of  the  land  Involved.  That  difference 
Is  now  before  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  settlement. 

The  Department's  objective  Is  to  make  the 
property  available  to  the  school  district  eo 
that  some  300  children  (about  half  of  them 
Indian)  will  hSve  a  place  to  go  to  echcMl. 
Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  accomplish 
this  objective. 

Charge:  The  Department  released  Wind 
River  Reservation  oil  rights  on  161.000  acres 
of  the  Riverton  reclamation  withdrawal  area 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Indians. 

Pact:  The  pattern  of  administration  of 
oil  and  gas  development  within  the  Riverton 
reclamation  withdrawal  was  establlEbed  not 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  but  by 
congress jonal  leplslauon — Public  Law  294, 
of  the  83d   Cozigress.     This  legu>laxion  was 
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Bupported  prior  to  eDaettnent,  by  the  Joint 
tribal  council  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion In  a  resolution  of  January  27.  1953.  and 
by  tribal  attorneys  and  delegates  at  the  Sen- 
ate conomittee  hearing. 

Charge:  The  Department  tried  to  shut 
down  a  garment  factory  In  Flandreau.  S.  Dak., 
which,  since  1935.  has  been  adding  $28,000  a 
year  in  earnings  to  the  "submarglnal  exist- 
ence of  a  group  of  150  Indians."  South  Da- 
kota's two  Senators  intervened  and  kept  the 
factory  open. 

Pact:  The  Flandreau  garment  factory  was 
established  In  1934  to  provide  employment 
for  Indian  women  of  the  local  community 
during  the  depression  period.  After  a  few 
years  of  producing  dresses  only  for  the 
Flandreau  Indian  school,  the  operations  were 
later  expanded  through  the  acquisition  of 
high -speed  power  machines  to  Include  the 
manufacture  of  30  different  articles  of  cloth- 
ing which  have  been  widely  iised  In  schools 
»nd  hospitals  throughout  the  Indian  Service. 

In  1951  an  Intensive  study  of  the  factory's 
operations  was  made  by  a  special  survey  com- 
mittee of  Bureau  personnel.  Thla  study  re- 
pealed ( 1 )  that  the  factory  was  not  an  eco- 
nomically sound  enterprise  (a  loss  of  $7.- 
656.70  was  suffered  in  fiscal  1950:  $6,863  62  In 
fiscal  1951).  and  (2)  that  closing  the  fac- 
tory would  not  Involve  serious  social  or  eco- 
nomic readjustment  (19  of  the  24  women 
then  regularly  employed  were  married  and 
Lring  with  their  husbands:  current  employ- 
ment opportunities  were  available  locally  for 
17  of  the  husbands  while  the  other  two  were 
presumably  eligible  for  old-age  assistance; 
tae  5  single  wumen  could  obtain  employ- 
ment locally  or  in  off-reservation  garment 
centers).  The  committee  recognized  that 
tiie  factory  had  served  its  original  purpose 
but  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  Justincatlon 
Xor  continuing  It  as  a  Federal  operation. 

After  dUcuasions  with  the  Indians  about 
the  possibility  of  their  taking  over  the  fac- 
tory as  a  tribal  enterprise  failed  to  produce 
a  favorable  response,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  factory  be  closed  on  June 
30.  1953. 

The  closing  date,  however,  wan  later  post- 
poned to  March  1.  1954.  in  order  to  allow 
ample  time  for  the  factory  employees  to  make 
personal  readjustments.  Before  this  date 
was  reached  a  further  examination  of  the 
factory  operation  showed  evidence  of  ccn- 
aiderably  improved  prospects  and  an  addi- 
tional extension  was  granted  to  March  1955. 

la  August  1954.  however,  the  picture  was 
changed  greatly  when  Congress  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  568.  providing  for  a  corrnlete  tr«»ns- 
fer  of  all  Federal  Indian  hospitals  and  other 
Indian  health  operations  to  the  Unltsd 
States  Public  Hea'th  Service  by  July  1.  1955. 
Since  the  Public  Health  Service  operates  Its 
own  supply  depot.  It  was  obvious  at  once  that 
a  major  market  for  the  products  of  the 
Flandreau  garment  factory  would  be  elim- 
inated. In  fact,  during  fiscal  year  1955  sales 
of  the  Flandreau  garments  to  Indian  hos- 
pitals and  health  facilities  totaled  $49,935  P3. 
as  compared  with  $34,257.73  In  sales  to  In- 
dian schools. 

In  discussions  leading  up  to  the  artual 
transfer  of  Indian  health  responsibilities. 
Public  Health  Service  ofllclals  clearly  stated 
that  It  would  not  be  feasible  for  that  agency 
to  continue  purchasing  Flandreau  garments 
Indefinitely.  In  response  to  urging  bv  the 
Indian  Bureau  and  South  Dakota  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  however,  they  did  agree 
to  carry  on  the  purchases  for  1  fiscal  year, 
so  that  every  opportunity  would  be  provided 
for  making  necessary  adjustments  and  for 
exploring  the  possibility  of  having  the  fac- 
tory taken  over  as  a  nongovernmental  opera- 
tion. 'Such  explorations  have  be^n  carried 
on  but  have  thus  far  produced  no  tangible 
results.  The  factory  is  now  scheduled  to 
close  by  the  end  of  the  1956  fiscal  year. 

Currently  there  are  15  workers  employed 
by  the  factory.     All  of  them  have  been  of- 


fered full  Bureau  assistance  In  finding  other 
employment  opportunities. 

Charge:  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
showed  impropriety  In  awarding  a  food  con- 
tract to  an  unpaid  Bureau  consultant. 

Fact:  The  Burenu  awarded  a  contract  to 
supply  food  for  five  schools  on  tlie  Cherokee 
Reservation  In  North  Carolina  for  half  a 
school  year  on  a  fact-finding  basis  to  B«e  If 
contract  feeding  would  provide  a  better  grade 
of  food  at  less  money  than  Oovernment- 
cperated  kitchens  The  short-term  contract, 
which  was  limited  to  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  Bureau's  feeding  operations,  was  awarded 
not  to  an  "unpaid  consultant "  but  to  an  ex- 
perienced food  service  organization  which 
had  an  excellent  reputation  for  satisfactory 
performance  on  contracts  of  this  general 
type.  The  final  report  of  the  operation, 
which  ran  from  January  to  June  of  1955, 
showed  that  the  children  got  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  more  nutritious  and  more  palatable 
food  from  the  private  contractor  than  they 
did  from  Oovemment-operallon— and  at  less 
cost.  Governmen:  prepared  meals  averaged 
488  cents  per  meal;  the  contractor  fur- 
nished better  food  at  an  average  cost  of 
47  C8  cents;  and  that  average  included  some 
expensive  cooking  equipment  which  had  to 
be  Installed,  and  which  will  last  a  numbar 
of  years.  After  finding  that  a  private  con- 
tract was  desirable,  the  Bureau  Invited  bid- 
ding on  a  longer  term  contract  to  provide 
food  service  at  the  Cherokee  schools.  Tr.e 
competitive  bidding  resulted  in  the  award- 
ing of  the  contract  to  a  company  that  had 
played  no  part  la  the  carefully  documented 
experiment;  the  contract  was  awarded  to  a 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  concern  «blch  guaranteed 
the  meals  at  41  cents  each — a  saving  of  al- 
most 5  cents  per  meal  to  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Charge:  Ihe  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ne- 
gotiated a  "rigged  contract  to  rent  automo- 
biles Instead  of  buying  them  and  then  aban- 
doned the  plan  be: au.be  of  a  threatened  Con- 
gressional   Investit^atlon. 

Fact:  The  Bureau  did  rent  33  automobiles 
from  a  renUl  firm,  after  carciul  investiga- 
tion of  the  company's  rental  plan  and  the 
plans  cf  other  national  rental  agencies  The 
contract  was  let  as  a  "feeler"  to  find  out  if 
renting  would  be  preferable  and  more  eco- 
nomical than  outright  Government  owner- 
ship. At  the  t»me  of  the  contract,  one  of 
the  Bureau's  biggest  problems  In  its  opera- 
tion of  a  fleet  of  5.133  cars,  trucks  and  bu.sres 
was  the  cost  o^  keeping  them  In  running 
condition.  The  use  of  Bureau  cars  for  a 
minimum  of  six  years  or  60.000  miles  In 
remote  areas  and  over  bad  roads  made  the 
maintenance  problem  one  of  serious  pro- 
portions. The  charge  that  the  contract  was 
"ripped"  is  entirely  without  foundation.  It 
was  an  Investigatory  contract,  let  on  what 
was  the  most  feasible  basis  at  the  time.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
subcommittee  Invest'g.^ting  this  matter 
publicly  stated  during  the  hearing  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  would  Impugn  the  hon- 
esty or  integrity  of  Bureau  staff  members  in 
any  way.  The  contract  was  not  abandoned 
because  cf  a  threatened  investigation,  but 
was  cancelled  by  action  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  entered  into  without  competitive 
bidding. 

Facts  and  AT.i.rcA-noNs  Concfrninc  Plants 
For  PaoDucmc  Synthetic  Fuel,  Oil  Shale 
rrc. 

Charge:  The  Department  has  given  away 
plants  for  protlucing  synthetic  fuel,  oil  shale, 
zirconium,  titanium  and  helium. 

Fact:  The  synthetic  liquid  fuels  demon- 
stration plants  at  Louisiana.  Mo.,  converted 
from  the  Mlssohrl  ordnance  works,  were 
closed  In  the  summer  of  1953.  The  portion 
of  the  plants  made  up  from  the  Ordnance 
works'  original  InstTllntlon  were  turned  over 
to  the  Army  later  in  1933  under  terms  of  a 


congreMlonal  act  dated  September  13.  1951. 
Tlie  remaining  structures  were  transferred 
to  General  Services  Administration,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  OSA.  In  turn,  transferred 
custody  to  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  entered  into 
no  agreements  or  negotiation*  In  the  ulti- 
mate sale  of  the  plants  to  private  parties. 

Fact:  The  oil  shale  retorting  and  refining 
Installations  at  Rifle.  Colo.,  have  been  placid 
In  Standby  condition  and  still  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Government.  Some  of  the  shops 
and  other  facilities  arc  being  u&ed  in  con- 
nection with  a  Bureau  of  Mines  research 
program  In  mining  shale  and  some  of  the 
dwellings  are  occupied  by  Bureau  employees 
assigned  to  the  e.xperimental  mining  pro- 
gram which  Involves  an  expenditure  of  $1 
million  in  fiscal  1956. 

No  equipment,  ctl^cr  than  that  dam^iged 
extensively  by  a  roof  fall  at  the  experimental 
mine,  has  been  aold. 

Fact:  Zirconlum-productlcn  facilities  of 
the  Bureau  uf  Mines  at  Albany.  Oreg..  remain 
Intact  as  property  of  the  Government.  No 
equipment  hns  been  sold.  In  fact,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment have  an  agreement  that  the  zirconium 
plant  is  to  be  maintained  in  such  condition 
that  It  can  be  put  Into  full-scale  operation 
on  3  months'  notice  by  AEC.  Some  of  the 
equipment  Is  being  used  by  mines  for  spe- 
ciul  metallurgical  research  Jobs.  Most  of  the 
cost  of  building  and  equi.nping  the  zirconium 
plant  was  financed  by  AEC. 

Fact:  As  a  pioneer  In  titanium  re«earch. 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  requested  by  the 
Army  Ordnance  Corps  to  enlarge  its  facllitiea 
at  Boulder  City,  Nev.,  In  order  to  test  Im- 
proved equipment  and  techniques  for  recov- 
ering superior-quality  metal  to  be  used  In 
special  Army  ordnance  mllllary  applica- 
tions. This  exp.nnslon  was  accomplished  In 
1952.  All  metal  produced  in  research  was 
used  either  by  the  Corps  or  for  further  ex- 
pcriment.-\l  wh  rk  at  Boulder  City.  Although 
some  commercial  production  was  underway 
among  several  companies,  the  Defense  Ma- 
terials Procurement  Administration  decided 
output  w:is  not  adequate  and  so  requested 
the  Bureau  to  step  up  Itr,  output  at  Boulder 
City.  Between  April  30.  1953,  and  September 
7,  1954.  the  Boulder  City  pilot  plant  pro- 
duced 246  tons  of  titanium,  all  of  which 
went  to  the  General  Services  Administration. 
This  production  supplemented  but  did  not 
compete  with  private  incl.uitry. 

As  Indiistnal  output  gained,  tlie  Bureau 
ce.'ised  lari;e-»C4iie  output  and  now  uses  the 
Boulder  City  facilities  in  rese.irch  aimed  at 
Improving  metallur>;lcal  methods.  Thla 
work  is  being  done  under  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  an  industrial  firm  which  con- 
tributes funds  to  defray  costs  and  agrees 
that  any  resulting  patents  shall  be  assigned 
the  Government  and  made  avall.ible  to  In- 
dustry as  a  whole.  No  part«  of  the  tltcnlum 
production  f;iriiiiies  at  Boulder  City  have 
been  sold  or  given  to  private  Industry. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Mines  laboratories,  work 
continues  on  the  Improvement  of  present 
Industrial  processes  and  on  development  of 
new  and  Improved  methods  for  recovering 
superior  quality  titanium  metal. 

Fact:  Helium  production:  No  helium 
plr.nts  have  been  closed  under  tills  admin- 
istration; In  fact,  the  Department  has  au- 
thorized an  additional  plant  for  1956.  No 
hcllum-produclng  equlprn,ent  his  been  sold 
or  given  away.  The  Department's  Bureau  of 
Mines  remains  the  sole  producer  of  helUtm 
on  a  commercial  scale  in.  the  United  States. 

Charge:  Coal-mine  safety  regulations  have 
been  given  away  to  the  States  for  supervi- 
sion. 

Fact:  The  Federal  Co^il  Mine  Safety  Act, 
as  approved  by  the  Congress  in  1952.  has 
been  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of 
the  Department  in  strict  accordance  with 
that  law.     No  provisions  of  the  Federal  law 
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have  been  turned  over  to  ahy  State  for  en- 
forcement. No  State  inspection  has  replaced 
Federal  Inspection  of  any  coal  mine.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  survey  team  recommended 
a  suonger  safety  training  program  by  the 
r.ureau.  That  suggestion  has  been  put  Into 
e:i>ct.  The  survey  team  recommended 
strengthening  of  health  and  safety  activities 
and  separating  them  from  the  Bureau's  re- 
gional setup  so  Federal  Inspection  and  re- 
Litcd  work  would  be  strengthened.  That 
recommendation  was  adopted.  The  team 
suggested  a  24-hour  advance  notice  of  the 
Federal  inspection  of  a  mine.  That  propo- 
sal was  rejected  by  the  Department, 

Charge:  The  Governments  t35-ml!lion 
Louisiana.  Mo.,  synthetic  fuels  plant  was  sold 
for  $5  million  to  private  Interests — a  return 
cf  25  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Fact:  The  Bxireau  of  Mines  of  the  Depart- 
ment, as  authorized  by  the  Congress.  Invested 
$14,852,130.76  in  the  two  coal-to-oll  demon- 
stration plants  at  Louisiana.  Mo.  The  coal 
hydrogenatton  plant  ($10,438,880.76)  began 
operating  first  and  proved  the  feasibility  of 
l.irge-foale  production  of  synthetic  gaeollne 
and  other  valuable  products  from  represen- 
tative American  cor.ls.  Tlie  gas-^ynthcsls 
plant  ($4,413,250).  Incorporating  many  re- 
tinoments  over  processes  developed  by  the 
Germans,  made  several  successful  runs.  At 
lilts  point,  the  Department  felt  that  the  nec- 
essary information  that  cuuld  be  gained 
from  the  Installation;^  had  been  obtained  and 
that  the  benefits  of  further  operations  would 
not  be  commensurate  with  the  $10.000-a-day 
operating  costs  at  Louisiana,  Mo.  Lees  cost- 
ly research  on  specific  phase.s  of  the  various 
steps  in  synthetic  liquid  fuels  studies  were 
asfcigned  to  laboratories  at  Morgantown,  W. 
Va..  and  Bruceton,  Pa. 

In  taking  over  the  former  Missouri  Ord- 
nance Works  from  the  Army,  the  Department 
got  a  head  start  In  that,  without  exchange 
of  funds,  it  obtained  many  basic  facilities. 
Including  roads,  buildings,  compressors,  and 
a  tremendous  array  of  machinery.  When  It 
left  Louisiana.  Mo.,  those  facilities  were  sev- 
eral years  older  and  consequently  less  val- 
ua*3le.  Tlie  demonstration  plants  also  were 
In  used  condition  and  many  of  the  devices 
were  custom-made  for  making  synthetic 
fuels  and  nothing  else.  These  facts  not- 
withstanding, the  Department  entered  Into 
no  negotiations  whatsoever  In  connection 
with  the  ultimate  sale  of  th4!  various  facili- 
ties to  private  industry. 

Charge:  The  Government's  $16  million 
Ivlfle.  Colo.,  oil-shale  plant  has  been  shut 
down  as  not  feasible  on  a  commercial  scale, 
although  It  had  worked  Its  cost  of  produc- 
ing gasoline  down  to  13  cents  a  gallon 
(against  an  11-cent  price  at  a  petroleum  re- 
finery), and  only  a  token  amount  of  work 
on  mining  techniques  coi  tinues.  MeanV 
while  Union  Oil  Co..  of  California,  is  spend- 
ing large  sums  on  Its  own  oil-shale  process. 

Fact:  Tlie  oil-shnle  plant  at  Rifle  was  shut 
down  after  a  roof  fall  In  the  experimental 
oil-shale  mine  February  28.  1955.  cut  off  the 
supply  of  oil  shale  and  showed  that  the 
mining  method  then  used  needs  revision. 
The  investment  In  equipment.  Installation 
costs,  and  real  estate  to  June  30,  1955.  was 
about  $6  million.  The  plant  was  put  In 
rtandby  condition  when  the  Congress 
trimmed  the  Department's  request  for  funds 
for  Rifle  from  $1.25  million  to  $1  million 
and  restricted  work  to  be  done  there  during 
fiscal  year  1956  to  mining  studies.  The  esti- 
mate of  a  2-cent  cost  spread  between  gaso- 
line from  shale  oil  and  that  from  petroleum 
was  based  on  extremely  low  mining  costs, 
which  could  be  attained  In  commercial  op- 
erations by  the  method  used  before  the  roof 
fall.  As  mining  the  shale  makes  up  at>out 
one-third  the  cost  of  crude  shale  oil,  de- 
velopment of  a  revised  mlnhig  system  that 
will  be  safe  and  about  as  Inexpensive  as 
that  formerly  ured  is  the  key  to  early  com- 
mercial production  of  shale-oil  producU. 
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The  Department  Is  pressing  vigorously  Its 
studies  designed  to  develop  such  a  revised 
system. 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California,  which 
owns  large  oil-shale  deposits  near  Grand 
Valley,  Colo.,  reportedly  is  confining  its  stud- 
ies to  retorting  oil  shale  and  refining  shale 
oil.  It  Intends  to  mine  enough  shale  for 
Its  experimental  work  by  open-cut  methods, 
but  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  Nation's — 
or  that  company's— oil-shale  reserves  can  be 
mined  by  such  methods.  When  an  oil-shnle 
industry  is  established,  virtually  all  of  the 
shale  used  must  come  from  underground 
mines. 

None  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  retorting 
equipment  at  Rifle  has  been  sold.  Some 
mining  equipment,  badly  damaged  by  the 
rcK>f  full  in  tlie  exiierimental  mine,  is  being 
sold  and  new  mining  machinery  is  being 
purchased. 

Charge:  The  Government's  multi-mlllion- 
dollar  zirconium-producing  plant  at  Albany, 
Oreg..  was  shut  down  last  June.  dUmaiUled, 
and  put  In  standby  condition. 

Fact:  At  the  request  of  the  AEC.  the  zir- 
conium plant  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was 
put  in  standby  condition  last  summer.  Purt 
of  the  equipmeiit  was  dlsa.'^srmbled  for 
clenning  and  was  put  In  mothballs  to  pre- 
vent deterioration.  However,  the  Bureau  has 
agreed  with  AEC  to  maintain  the  plant  in 
such  condition  that  it  can  be  reactivated  on 
short  notice.  Tiic  United  States  has  only 
one  large  commercial  producer  of  reactor- 
grade  zirconium  (a  special  type  of  zirco< 
nium),  but  there  are  several  producers  of 
lesser-grade  zirconium.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  existing  commercial  facilities  for 
making  reactor-grade  zirconium  will  be  able 
to  meet  coming  demands.  In  that  case,  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  or  the  AEC  probably  will 
ask  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  go  back  into 
production. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  h&r  not  given  or  sold 
to  private  industry  any  of  its  zirconium 
equipment.  It  has  made  available  to  indus- 
try valuable  technical  fiicts  regarding  the 
making  of  zirconium.  When  the  zirconium 
plnnt  at  Albany  went  into  standby  condl- 
tlon,  about  70  Bureau  of  Mines  employees 
were  laid  off.  It  can  be  assumed  that  some 
of  them  did  obtain  positions  with  com- 
mercial zirconium  producers. 

Charge:  Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  created  a  new  office  of  education  to 
help  States  get  back  to  doing  their  coal-mine 
inspecting. 

Fact:  Educational  activities  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  have  been  strengthened  in 
recent  months,  but  net  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  Federal  Inspections  of  coal 
mines  to  the  States.  A  revitalized  safety 
program  Includes  accident-prevention  classes 
conducted  among  workers  and  supervisors. 
It  Is  intensification  of  work  that  began  in 
1947.  Thus  far,  about  150.000  employees 
have  completed  the  accident-prevention 
course.-  Some  140  mines  have  completed  100- 
percent  training.  This  means  that  every 
employee  and  every  supervisor  at  nearly  150 
mines  has  completed  the  Government's  acci- 
dent-prevention courses. 

Charge:  The  Bureau  of  Mines  stirvey  team 
recommended  that  the  Government  get  out 
of  the  helium-production  business. 

Fact:  This  is  true,  but  the  suggestion  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Department.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  May  10.  1955,  Secretary  McKay  wrote 
the  Honorable  WnxiAU  L.  Dawson,  chairman. 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions: 

"The  Department  was  hesitant  to  divest 
Itself  of  the  helium  activity  without  giving 
intensive  consideration  to  this  subject;  to 
assist  It  in  reaching  sound  conclusions  on  so 
important  an  issue,  the  Department  ar- 
ranged for  an  Independent  study  of  the  wfccle 
helium  program  and  cperaticc^  thereunder. 


The  study  was  made  under  contract  with 
Stone  and  Webster  Engineering  Corp.  •  •  • 
"As  a  result  of  otu-  own  deliberation  and 
the  findings  of  the  Stone  and  Webster  report, 
we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  should  continue  its  helium, 
production  program.  Tliereforc,  and  since 
it  was  well  established  that  current  helium 
production  was  InsufQclent  to  meet  prospec- 
tive defense  demands,  the  Department  sought 
and  obtained  an  appropriation  of  $6  million 
for  additional  helium-product  Ion  capacity. 
Construction  of  adUltiomU  facilities  is  now 
well  under  way." 

Facts  and  Allegations  CoNczaNiNo  Hcliom 

Charge:  That  Republican  Congressmen 
HorrMAN  and  McCarthy  introduced— pre- 
sumably at  the  administration's  behetst — 
Identical  bills  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Uie 
Interior  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  Govern- 
menls   helium   pro^^iertles. 

Pact:  These  bills  were  Introduced,  st  the 
Interior  Department's  request,  to  restore 
powers  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 
possessed  for  more  than  25  years  under  the 
original  Helium  Act  of  1925.  A  clause  In 
this  act  gave  tlie  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  the 
right  to  dls;xv6e  of  wells,  lands,  or  InteresU 
therein  "not  valuable  for  helium  produc- 
tion" and  to  dispose  of  oil.  gas.  and  bypnxl- 
ucts  of  helium  operations  "not  needed  for 
Government  use." 

This  clause  was  removed  from  the  Helium 
Act  In  1951.  when  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion (Public  Law  247.  82d  Cong.),  aimed 
at  repealing  Government  proiierty  laws  that 
seemed  to  conflict  with  the  Federal  Property 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (I>ubllc 
Law  152.  8lFt  Cong.),  which  placed  au- 
thorltv  to  dUpnse  of  all  Government  surplus 
property  within  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Interior  Depnrtment  found  that  tlila 
action  crippled  U  In  performing  Its  duties 
under  the  Helium  Act,  because: 

1.  Helium  production  fuclllties  and  other 
property  utilized  In  the  helium  operation 
are  not  surplus  within  the  meaning  of  Pub- 
lic Law  152.  They  ere  essential  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  in  Its  Integrated  progr;mi  for 
conserving,  producing,  and  selling  helium 
gas. 

2.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Mines  recehes  no  funds 
directly  from  Congress  for  niulntaliiin;:  and 
operating  helium  plants.  The  entire  activity 
of  producing  or  purcha.slng  hellum-beiirlng 
natural  gas.  delivering  It  to  the  plantn.  ex- 
tracting the  helium,  and  dlstxislng  of  residue 
gases  niuiit  be  financed  from  money  received 
as  payments  for  helium,  related  services,  and 
other  products  of  the  operation. 

Recognizing  this,  the  orlKlnal  Helium  Act 
provided  that  such  money  should  be  credited 
to  a  hellum-productlon  fund.  Tliia  fund  is 
used  to  finance  the  cnzt  of  producing  helium. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  Is  dl.spoding  of  the 
condensate,  similar  to  a  light  <ill,  which  Is 
produced  during  the  processing  of  helium- 
bearing  natural  gas  at  the  Navnjo,  Ariz, 
helium  plant.  Removal  of  this  condcnnate 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  fouling  of  plant 
equipment. 

However,  removing  the  condensate  and 
preparing  It  for  sale  entail  considerable  ex- 
pense and  trouble.  The  condensate  Itself 
is  not  needed  by  the  Bureau,  but  the  money 
received  from  Its  sale  is  needed  to  offset  the 
cost  of  producing  it  as  an  Incidental  part  of 
the  helium  ojieratlon.  Under  the  Helium 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  sell 
the  condensate  and  turn  the  money  received 
into  the  helium-production  fund. 

Amendment  cf  the  Helium  Act  by  Public 
Law  247  remcved  fee  Secretary's  authority  to 
sell  such  byproducts .  Therefore,  the  Bu- 
reau would  ha',  e  to  charge  Its  loss  in  produc- 
ing these  products  to  the  oc«t  cf  producing 
heU',im. 
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When  the  Interior  Department  explained 
Ita  reasons  for  wishing  the  disposal  clause 
restored,  OSA  offlclals  agreed,  but  requested 
that  the  phrases  "not  valuable  (or  helium 
production"  and  "not  needed  for  Oovemment 
use"  be  omitted  since  they  might  be  con« 
strued  to  mean  that  property  so  described 
was  surplus  and  as  such  should  be  disposed 
of  by  OSA. 

Although  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
had  no  objection  to  this  request,  Congress 
InslJted  that  the  clause  be  restored  In  lu 
original   language. 

On.  AND  Oa8  Leasing  in  Wiun-m  RcrccES 
On  December  2,  1955.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Douglas  McKay  announced  new 
regulations  governing  oil  and  gas  leasing 
on  wildlife  refuges.  These  regulations  give 
a  great  deal  more  protection  to  the  propa- 
gation of  wildlife  than  thoce  formerly  in 
force. 

The  new  regulations  have  been  misinter- 
preted. The  facts  regarding  the  most  serious 
of  these  misinterpretations  are  set  forth 
below: 

1.  Do  the  new  regulations  permit  oil  and 
gas  leasing  on  naUoual  wildlife  refuges  for 
the  Qrst  time? 

Lands  within  national  wildlife  refuges 
have  been  subject  to  oU  and  gas  leasing  since 
the  passage  of  the  original  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  25.  1920  (41  Stat.  437 ».  The 
authority  for  such  leasing  was  reaCirnied  by 
the  act  of  August  8.  1946  (60  SUt.  950). 
which  amended  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920.  In  1947  Department  of  the  Interior 
regulations  were  Issued  which  defined  condi- 
tions under  which  the  leasing  would  be  per- 
mitted, on  and  gas  leases  embracing  lands 
located  In  several  national  wildlife  refuges 
were  issued  under  the  authority  of  these 
clearly  defined  laws  and  ret;ulatious  prior 
to  1953. 

Htwever,  within  a  few  months  after  Mr. 
McK.iy  t>ecame  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he 
deckled  that  existing  regulations  did  not 
provide  adequate  safeguards  for  the  refuges. 
On  August  31.  1953.  he  suspended  the  old 
regulations  until  such  time  as  bis  Depart- 
ment could  formulate  new  rules  which  wculd 
fuarnntee  maximum  protection  for  wildlife 
values.  While  the  old  regulations  were  sus- 
pended no  leasing  was  permitted  except  In 
cases  where  It  was  necessary  for  the  Go\ern- 
ment  to  protect  Itself  from  oil  drainage  or 
where  possible  damage  to  wildlife  vnlues  was 
not  Involved.  An  example  of  the  latter 
category  is  the  Railroad  Valley  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Nevada  where  only  a 
small  percent.ige  of  the  140.000-acre  refuge 
is  used  exclusively  In  the  protection  and 
propagation  of  wild  wa'erfowl. 

During  the  more  than  2  years  between 
August  31.  1953.  and  December  2.  1955.  the 
old  regulations  were  given  a  thorough  review 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  special- 
ists from  Its  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Its  Solicitor, 
and  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Conservation.  The  new  regulations  embody 
the  corrective  measures  that  were  recom- 
mended and  agreed  upon  as  a  result  of  this 
study. 

The  most  noteworthy  provision  In  the  new 
regulations  Is  one  which  gives  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  Its  career  technicians 
•beolute  authority  over  where,  when,  how, 
and  by  whom  drilling  will  be  permitted  on 
the   refuges. 

Another  significant  revision  makes  refuges 
which  provide  habitat  for  rare  and  endan- 
gered species  absolutely  inviolate  for  the 
first  time  In  history. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  new  regu- 
lations provide  much  more  stringent  limita- 
tions than  the  regulations  In  existence  when 
this  administration  took  office. 

2.  What  Is  the  legal  authority  for  the 
leasing? 


The  legal  authority  for  the  Issuance  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  on  national  wildlife  refuges 
is  set  forth  In  detail  In  the  laws  cited  above. 
The  confusion  surrounding  this  aspect  of 
the  new  regulations  has  been  generated  by 
those  who  have  mistakenly  contended  that 
the  same  laws  which  apply  to  prospecting 
permits  for  fissionable  materials  also  apply 
to  oil  and  gas.     This  Is  not  the  case. 

3.  Do  the  regulations  provide  adequate 
safeguards  for  wildlife  values? 

As  stated  above,  the  purpose  of  Secretary 
McKay's  1953  stop  order  was  to  arrest  a  situ- 
ation that  obviously  was  Inimical  to  the 
primary  purpose  of  refuges — the  protection 
and  propagation  of  wildlife.  The  new  regu- 
lations correct  these  deficiencies  Inherent  In 
the  old  regulations  by  carefully  spelling  out 
the  conditions,  and  on  what  refuges,  oil  and 
gas  leasing  Is  permitted. 

It  Is  significant  that  these  regulations 
have  the  wholehearted  endorsement  of 
career  specialists  In  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Conservation.  Those 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  protection  of 
our  wildlife  feel  that  the  new  regulations 
are  the  means  by  which  that  protection  can 
be  ln.sured. 

4.  Are  the  regulations  In  accord  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress? 

The  assertion  that  oil  and  gas  leasing  on 
the  national  wildlife  refuges  Is  a  violation 
of  the  Intent  of  Con^^ress  Is  an  error  In  fact. 
The  laws  mentioned  ut>ove.  which  were  en- 
acted by  Conj^ress.  are  irrefutable  proof  that 
It  has  been  the  sense  of  Congress  that  these 
refuge  lands  should  be  subject  to  multiple 
use.  Including  oil  and  gas  leasing.  The 
Department  of  the  Ititertor  Is  bound  by  the 
law.  Any  argument  about  the  philosophy 
of  permuting  oU  and  gas  drilling  on  the 
refuges  Is  Irrelevant.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  no  alternative  but  to  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  that  apply  to  the 
functions  of  Oovernnient  under  his  Juris- 
diction. The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
make  the  regulations  Implementing  these 
laws  as  8trln(;ent  as  (>r>«slble.  Thu  has  been 
done  by  Secretary  McKay. 

5.  Have  leases  Issued  under  the  regula- 
tions returned  the  full  amount  due  the 
Government  In  royalties  and  rental  fees? 

Only  those  persons  who  ore  unfamiliar 
with  the  law  will  argue  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  not  getting  l-s  Just  rental  and  roy- 
alty fees  from  the  lenses  Issued  under  the 
revised  code.  Because  these  leases  were 
Issued  on  lands  defined  by  the  Ceolnglcnl 
Survey  as  not  being  on  a  known  structure 
of  a  gas  and  oil  field,  they  had  to  be  granted 
on  a  noncompetltve  basis.  The  act  of 
August  7.  1947  (61  Stat.  913)  Is  explicit  on 
this  matter.  This  act  also  prescribes  the 
royalty  to  be  charged  In  noncompetitive 
leases:  to  wit.  12 'j  percent,  the  amount 
stipulated  In  the  so-called  Frankfort  leases. 
The  rentiil  fees  of  50  cenU  per  acre  are  also 
set  by  the*  law. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER  OP  HIS  AVAILABIL- 
ITY FOR  SECOND  TERM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  in  between  subcommittee 
meetings.  I  was  pleased  to  tune  in  for 
a  few  moments  and  hear  on  the  radio 
the  announcement  which  the  entire  Na- 
tion has  been  eagerly  awaiting.  It  was 
the  announcement  that  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  our  country  is  willinR  to  run 
again  for  the  highest  offlce  of  the  land. 
If  his  party  and  his  Nation  desire  that 
he  do  so. 

The  response  of  America  and' of  his 
party  is,  I  know,  instantaneous.    The 


Republican  Party  wants  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  for  a  second  term,  and  the 
Nation  wants  him  for  a  second  term. 

Every  public-opinion  poll  shows  that 
President  Eisenhower  has  achieved  the 
almost  impossible  feat  of  remaining  at 
peak  levels  of  popularity— this  despite 
ofttimes  bitter  partisan  attacks  against 
him.  and  despite  his  unfortunate  set- 
back* last  September. 

The  Presidents  announcement  was 
presented  in  a  way  that  we  have  come 
to  expect  of  him.  He  offered  his  serv- 
ices once  more  to  the  Nation,  if  the  Na- 
tion desires  him.  knowing,  as  it  does,  the 
full  facts  concerning  his  health.  His 
announcement,  therefore,  is  one  of  hon- 
est humility  and  yet  complete  frankness. 
It  is  another  page  in  the  chapter  of  glow- 
ing sincerity  which  he  has  written,  and 
which  accounts  for  the  great  hold  which 
he  has  on  the  affection  of  the  American 
people. 

Beyond  any  question,  he  will  now  run 
for  a  second  term  and  be  elected  for  a 
second  term.  To  -do  so  will  be  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  of  a  good  .soldier  carry- 
ing out  the  mandate  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  To  do  so,  moreover,  will 
be  an  inspiring  example  to  the  people 
of  the  world  of  the  power  of  a  man's 
spirit  to  come  back,  the  power  of  a  man's 
mind  to  conquer  any  thouijht  of  inade- 
quacy, of  limitation.  It  will  be  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  power  of  spirit  tri- 
umphant, spirit  which  molds  one's  body, 
spirit  which  restores  powers  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost,  spirit  which 
conquers  any  fear  of  handicap  or  lim- 
itation. 

More  and  more  modern  science  con- 
firms the  supreme  power  of  men's  think- 
ing, men's  courage,  and  mens  faith.  Be- 
cause of  such  thinking,  courage,  and 
faith,  and  because  of  our  understanding 
of  their  power,  we  realize  today  that  the 
heart  or  any  other  organ  can  be  healed 
and  healed  completely. 

There  are  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  some  impairment  or  other,  but  thfy 
will  see  in  the  President's  offering  of  his 
services  a  thrilling  confirmation  that 
their  own  future  can  be  just  as  full,  just 
as  bright  and  abundant  as  it  might  have 
been  before  their  impairment — indeed, 
far  more  so.  becau.-^e  of  the  sensible  at- 
titude of  care  and  moderation  which 
they  will  exercise. 

I  rejoice  in  the  President's  decision, 
and  I  particularly  commend  him  for  the 
way  in  which  he  announced  it.  and  the 
way  In  which  he  will  present  it  to  the 
Nation  by  his  nationwide  address  to- 
night. The  American  people  will  take 
his  announcement  to  their  hearts  be- 
cause of  the  substance  of  the  decision 
and  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
submitted  tjo  them— not  as  a  commander, 
but  as  an  Sumble  servant:  not  on  the 
basis  of  carefully  selected  facts,  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  people's  understanding 
of  all  the  facts  reuarding  the  President's 
health  and  the  problems  of  his  oCBce. 

On  the  world  5cene.  the  President's 
announcement  will  be  a  great  shot-ln- 
the-arm  for  the  cause  of  freemen  every- 
where. It  will  be  welcomed  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  as  well,  because,  despite 
occasional  Soviet  attempts  at  vUifica- 
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tion.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  average  man  and  the  average 
woman  in  the  satellite  countries  and  in 
Soviet  Russia  itself  see  in  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  an  honest,  effective,  humble 
champion  of  peace,  a  man  who  has  tried 
at  the  summit,  and  in  every  other  way, 
to  avoid  war,  and  who  will  continue  to 
try  to  avoid,  as  it  mu.it  be  avoided,  an- 
other world  conflict.  The  President's 
continuation  in  o£Qce  will  a:>sure  Amer- 
ica s  success  in  the  competitive  coexist- 
ence race.  It  Is  the  best  possible  answer 
to  the  recent  policy  decisions  made  at 
the  20th  Communist  Party  Congress  in 
Moscow,  at  which  the  Soviet  leaders  in- 
dicated their  continued  cunning  efforts 
to  subvert  the  world  through  peaceful 
means  in  some  places,  and  tarough  vio- 
lence in  other  places. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  morning,  upon  receiving  the 
wonderful  news  about  President  EL-ien- 
hower.  I  released  the  foUo'ving  state- 
ment to  the  press: 

The  announcement  from  Preildent  Elsen- 
hower Is  the  greatest  good  news.  The  Preil- 
dent l<>  a  symbol  to  all  mank:nd  of  peace 
and  good  will.  His  recovery  U  God's  gift  to 
America  and  to  the  world.  We  can  all  be 
reverently  thankful. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  which  I  issued  this 
morning  conceiTiing  the  announcement 
by  President  Eisenhower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recopd,  as  follows: 
BtsTTurm  BT  Senator  Patke  i<H  Pbesioent 

ElSCNHOWnt'S   AMNOtJNCXUENT 

President  Elsenhower's  decision  to  Pgain 
be  the  Republican  candidate  f«»r  the  Pre«l- 
dency  Is  of  momentous  lmpf>rtance  to  the 
people  of  tl:e  United  States  an  1  the  world. 
I  am  dollf^hted  with  the  Prcrldenfs  an- 
nouTicement.  In  1952.  I  was  one  of  the 
original  supporters  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  It  was  my 
privilege,  as  Governor  of  Maine,  to  head  the 
Ei.'enhower  campaign  f(.r  delegates  In  our 
State  and  to  actlve;y  work  for  his  nomina- 
tion and  election.  The  outftardlng  lesder- 
fhjp  he  has  demonstrated  as  President  In 
the  part  3  years  has  more  than  Justified  my 
faith  In  him.  I  know  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  share  my  appreciation  of 
President  Eisenhower's  long  and  earnest  re- 
flection oa  the  decli>lon  be  has  nnncunccd 
today.  We  may  all  be  ccitaln  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  Is  a  candidate  only  l)ecaure 
he  considers  It  to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  American  people  that  the  principles  of 
sound  goverrftnent  at  home  and  strong 
leadership  abroad,  for  which  he  standi,  be 
continued.  The  President's  announcement 
Is  In  line  with  my  repeated  predictions  that 
he  «-ould  be  a  cuudidate  for  reelection. 


WELCOMING  NEW  INDUSTRIES  TO 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  ttt-o 
occasions  I  have  been  pleased  to  invite 
attention  on  the  Senate  floor  to  the  fine 
facilities  offered  to  new  industries  by  my 
State,  the  Badger  State.  They  include 
facilities  In  the  form  of  wholesome, 
established,  forward-looking  communi- 
ties; skilled  labor;  honest.  cfTicIent  gov- 
ernment  at   State,    county    and    local 


levels;  as  well  as  fine,  leisure  time,  vaca- 
tion-land attractions  nearby;  together 
with  many  other  worthwhile  induce- 
ments. 

I  am  glad  to  call  attention  to  still 
another  attractive  feature  of  the  Bad^r- 
er  State.  It  Is  the  Wisconsin  Develop- 
ment Credit  Corp..  an  almost  unique  in- 
stitution in  the  Nation,  designed  by  for- 
ward-looking Wisconsin  public  officials 
and  private  citizens,  to  help  on  a  volun- 
tary, permissive  basis  to  fill  a  credit 
vacuum,  and  thereby  to  help  launch 
new  industries  or  help  expand  old  ones. 

The  Development  Credit  Corp.  pro- 
vides simply  a  "credit  pool"  for  sound 
lines  of  credit  to  be  made  available  by 
the  free  enterprise  system  for  an  ex- 
panding free-enterprise  system.  It  is 
typical  of  the  self-reliant  philosophy  of 
Wisconsin,  relying  on  private  initiative 
and  on  substantial  action,  not  on  special 
lures  or  one-time  gimmicks.  This  is 
the  type  of  State  self-reliance  which,  it 
seems  to  me.  should  be  encouraged  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  text  of  an  edi- 
torial from  last  Sunday's  issue  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  describing  this  rel- 
atively novel  approach  to  expanding 
private  business  horizons.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
pririted  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Filling  a  Credit  VACUt7M  To  Help  Industeies 
Get  SrABTLO 

■.7l6c  insln's  new  awareness  that  It  mu-t 
have  e  consciou:;  policy  of  stimulating  Indus- 
trial development  Is  Qnding  czpresi>lon. 
ar.ung  otiier  Wi-ys.  In  the  field  of  credit^ 
helping  Indu'-tries  meet  the  cost  of  getting 
started  or  expanding. 

But  there  Is  no  subfldy  Involved,  no  wel- 
fare statism.  The  only  Sta'.e  action  was  to 
J.U-  some  "do  it  yourself"  legislaiion  on 
the  books  last  year.  Conservatism  of  the 
approach  Is  attested  by  the  fact  that  It  was 
pioneered  by  the  Btr.te  of  Maine.  Milne, 
ln(I??d.  threw  in  a  little  tax  money  to  get 
a  private  development  credit  corporation 
started.  The  Wisconsin  law  Is  purely  per- 
missive and  regulatory. 

The  parpose  of  Euch  a  corporation  is  to 
fill  the  credit  vacuum,  particularly  for 
smaller  Industries  In  smaller  communities, 
where  the  local  bank  may  be  unwilling  or 
unable  to  carry  ty  itcelf  a  single  loan  in 
the  amount  required  by  a  firm  that  wants 
to  locr.te  or  expand. 

For  such  cases  the  corporation  will  offer 
a  credit  pool.  It  will  have  major  lending  In- 
stitutions throughout  the  State  as  Its  mem- 
bers, and  they  will  asoign  lines  of  credit  to 
the  corpjration.  It  will  then  prorate  ap- 
proved loans  among  these  members.  Tliis 
Is  purely  private  enterprise  and  entitled  to 
profit. 

The  Marshfleld  banker.  John  L.  St.nubcr. 
was  a  prime  mover  in  obtaining  the  legis- 
lation, and  he  and  others,  through  the  Wis- 
consin Bankers'  Association,  are  going  ahead 
promptly  with  organizing  and  capitalizing 
the  Wisconsin  Development  Credit  Corp.,  one 
of  the  few  of  its  kind  In  the  Nation. 

Obviously.  In  view  of  the  tponscrship. 
this  Is  not  to  compete  with  present  lending 
institutions.  The  law  specifies  that  pooled 
loans  shall  be  made  "only  when  credit  Is  not 
otherwise  readily  available."  But  equally 
obvious  Is  the  implied  recognition,  by 
bankers  themselves,  that  a  credit  vacuum 
does  exist  and  needs  filling. 


Some  few  States  let  municipalities  buy 
Industrial  sites  and  build  factories  for  lease, 
as  a  special  lure  to  new  Industry.  A  score 
of  States  make  direct  tax  concessions  of 
one  kind  or  another,  such  as  waiving  or 
reducing  property  taxes  on  new  plants  for 
a  period  of  years. 

But  industry  Is  learning  to  look  this  kind 
of  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  Firms  that  have 
taken  such  lures  blindly  have  sometimes 
had  the  tax  boom  lowered  on  them  later, 
or  found  themselves  otherwise  disadvan- 
taged. The  subsidy  to  them  often  means 
cheapening  of  other  public  services,  and 
unfair  burden  on  other  taxpayers.  Thought- 
ful industrial  leadership  Is  willing  to  pay 
the  fair  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  kind  of  effort  to  win  and  hold  Indus- 
try that  is  reflected  In  the  Wisconsin  credit 
corporation  law — enabling  the  business  com- 
munity Itself  to  furnish  stimulus  and  aid 
lu  a  busineEsUke  way — Is  in  a  sounder  tradi- 
tion, and  should  be  better  received  In  the 
long  run. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  KEFAU- 
VER  ON  PAPJkJERS'  COSTS 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  speech  made  in  Iowa  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauverI, 
who  Is  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
President  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
speech  made  on  that  occasion  by  the 
Senator  from  Tcnnesi^ee  is  described  in 
part  as  follows  in  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  yesterday: 

The  admlnistri.tlon  "bemoans"  Increased 
prices  the  farmers  must  pay  for  the  things 
they  huy.  Senator  Ketauvek  said,  but  higher 
Interests  rrites  are  "the  biggest  Increase  in 
the  expense  of  your  farms." 

Tlie  Increase  in  Interest  rates  was  a  mat- 
ter of  deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
adn.inistration,  he  said. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  farmer  who  really 
farms,  and  who  pays  the  bills  each  day 
and  deposits  the  checks  and  knows  ex- 
actly what  is  going  on  on  his  farm,  and 
has  done  so  for  many,  many  years,  I  am 
amazed  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  any  other  public  official  would  make 
any  such  statement  as  the  one  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  namely, 
that  higher  interest  rates  are  "the  hin- 
gest  increase  in  the  expense  on  your 
farms." 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand such  in-e.'^pon.^ible  statements;  and 
I  cannot  let  pass  such  a  .statement  as 
the  one  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
without  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  because  it  simply  cannot  be 
true. 

I  do  not  know  what  set  of  facts  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  may  have 
used  in  arriving  at  that  conclusion,  but 
I  simply  cannot  conceive  that  anyone 
would  make  the  statement  that  increased 
interest  rates  are  the  principal  cau.'e  of 
the  increased  costs  of  production  on 
farms.  I  simply  cannot  understand  such 
a  statement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  TENLEY 
ALBRIGHT 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  Saturday  the  city  in  which  I  Lved  for 
so  many  rears — the  city  of  Ne-artcn^-cel- 
ebra:ed  the  Olrnipic  charripioasfcip  In 
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skatlnif.  which  was  won  b^Mias  Tenley 
Albright. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Massachusetts  set 
great  store  by  character  and  hard  work. 
It  is  heartening,  therefore,  to  observe  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  Miss 
Tenley  Albright,  the  remarkable  young 
lady  from  Newton  Center,  whose  achieve- 
ments as  a  champion  figure  skater  so 
cleary  reflect  her  conscientiousness  and 
determination. 

Tenley  Albright,  who  is  now  20.  startM 
her  skating  career  as  a  little  girl  of  9. 
Her  father,  a  Boston  sxa-geon.  recognized 
her  talent,  and  encouraged  her  ambitions 
in  every  way  possible. 

Tenley's  climb  to  the  heights  of  world 
fame  has  not  been  easy.  There  have 
been  discouragements  and  disappoint- 
ments severe  enough  to  defeat  less  hardy 
spirits.  At  age  11  Tenley  suffered  an  at- 
tack of  polio.  She  fought  back  coura- 
geously, and  4  months  after  her  struggle 
with  polio  she  won  the  American  juve- 
nile figure-skating  championship.  At  14 
she  became  the  United  States  junior 
champion.  At  16  she  won  a  place  on  the 
United  States  Olympic  team  and  finished 
second.  In  the  following  year.  1953,  she 
became  the  first  American  to  win  the 
women's  world  figure-skating  champion- 
ship. She  repeated  the  performance  in 
1955.  This  year,  in  Olympic  competition, 
Tenley  achieved  her  greatest  ambition 
by  winning;  a  first-prize  gold  medal  for 
the  United  States. 

Hard  work  is  certainly  one  of  the  foun- 
dations of  this  young  lady's  spectacular 
success.  But  courage,  too,  has  played  an 
important  part.  In  the  recent  Olympics 
Tenley  performed  the  most  exacting,  in- 
tricate, and  dangerous  figures  while  suf- 
fering from  a  painful  gash  in  her  ankle. 
In  spite  of  thi.s  Tenley's  performance  was 
acclaimed  as  almost  flawless. 

Undoubtedly  Miss  Albright  could  go  on 
to  fame  and  fortune  as  a  professional 
skater.  Instead,  she  plans  to  become  a 
doctor.  She  has  chosen  a  highly  de- 
manding profession,  but  Tenley  Albright 
has  demonstrated  in  her  skating  career 
qualities  which  will  carry  her  far  in  the 
medical  profession. 

Tenley  Albright  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  world. 

Massachusetts  is  very  proud  of  her  and. 
I  may  say.  expects  to  hear  a  great  deal 
more  from  her  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL]  with  regard  to  the  pride  which  all 
of  us  in  Massachusetts  share  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  Miss  Tenley  Albright, 
who  carried  the  torch  for  the  United 
States  so  ably  in  the  Olympic  games  last 
month. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  ITALY 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing a  quorum  call,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess,  so  that  it  may  go  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
hear,  along  with  the  Members  of  the 
House,  an  address  to  be  deUvered  by  the 
President  of  Italy. 


I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  constant  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess, 
to  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  hear  an  address  to 
be  delivered  by  the  President  of  Italy, 
the  Senate  to  reconvene  upon  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  12 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.  m.>  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  the  Secretary, 
Felton  M.  Johnston;  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  Joseph  C.  Duke;  and  the  Vice 
President,  proceedeu  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  greet  and  to 
listen  to  the  address  to  be  delivered  by 
His  Excellency  Giovanni  Gronchl.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Italy. 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  Italy,  .see  House  proceedings  in 
today  s  Record.  ) 

At  1  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.  m..  the 
Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber,  and  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


QUESTIONNAIRES  FROM  OFFICE  OP 
SENATOR  YOUNG  TO  RESIDENTS 
OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr.  President.  I  bs^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  which  I  sent  to  approxi- 
mately 20.000  citizens  of  North  Dakota. 
The  returns  are  from  the  second  most 
Republican  State  in  the  elections  of  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  results  thereof  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  qiies- 
tlonnalres  sent  to  about  20000  North  Da- 
kota people.  This  tabulation  la  on  the  basis 
of  Incomplete  returns  totaling  4383 — 2.817 
being  from  fanners  and  1.568  from  non- 
farmers.  All  but  a  few  of  these  returns  were 
signed.  A  few  were  critical  of  the  Idea  of 
sending  out  questionnaires.  The  vast  ma- 
jority, however,  looked  upon  them  as  a  good 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  various 
Important  Issues.  Reading  the  many,  many 
comments  on  these  questionnaires  was  about 
like  vL-sltlng  with  nearly  4.500  people  in 
North  Dakota. 

1.  If  you  plan  to  vote  Republican  this  year, 
which  of  the  following  would  you  prefer  to 
see  as  candidate  for  President?  Elsenhower. 
1.802:  Nixon  83;  Knowland.  171;  Warren.  639. 

2. 'If  you  plan  to  vote  Democrat  this  year, 
which  of  the  following  would  you  prefer  to 
see  as  candidate  for  President?  Lausche.  137; 
Stevenson,  883;  Kefauver.  1,343;  Harrlman, 
210. 

3.  If  the  following  were  the  Republican 
and  Democrat  nominees  for  President,  which 
one  in  each  group  would  you  vote  for? 
Elsenhower:  Farmers.  922;  nonfarmers,  971; 
total,  1893.    Stevenson:  Farmers,  1005;  non- 


farmers.  338:  total.  1343.  Nixon:  Farmers, 
436;  nonfarmers.  517:  total.  953.  Kefauver: 
Farmers.  1457;  nonfarmers.  579;  total.  2036. 
Stevenson:  Farmers.  1135:  nonfarmers,  475; 
total.  1610.  Nixon:  Farmers.  564;  nonfarm- 
ers. 603;  total.  1167.  Stevenson:  Farmers. 
958;  nonfarmers.  344;  total.  1302.  Warren: 
Farmers.  902:  nonfarmers.  710;  total.  1612. 

4.  Do  you  think  Ezra  Taft  Benson  has  done 
a  good  job  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture?  Yes: 
Farmers.  338;  nonfarmers.  627;  total.  965. 
No:  Farmers.  2.331;  nonfarmers.  781;  total, 
3.112.  No  opinion:  Farmers.  99;  nonfarmers, 
114;  toUl.  213. 

h  What  do  you  think  of  the  followlnt;  new 
major  Elsenhower-Benson  farm  proposals? 

A.  Conservation  Reserve  (soil  banktf 
Good.  1.051;  fair.  1.431;  poor.  1.406:  no  opin- 
ion. 335.  ( Nonfarmers  were  slightly  stronger 
In  favor  of  sell  bank  than  fanners  i 

B.  Acreage  Reserve?  Good.  1.039;  fair. 
1.440;  poor.  1.238.  no  opinion.  267. 

C  Stepped-up  program  to  dispose  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses?  Good.  2.492;  fair.  748; 
poor.  435;   no  opinion.  249. 

D.  PropoMtl  to  limit  amount  of  price  sup- 
ports any  1  farmer  can  receive  to  t25.000  la 
any  1  year?  Approved,  3,421;  disapproved, 
518;   no  opinion,  192. 

E.  Proposal  to  Increase  support  levels  of 
soy  beans  and  flaxseed?  Approved.  2.763: 
disapproved.  669;  no  opinion.  421. 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  these  Eisenhower- 
Ben«on  proposals,  coupled  with  the  present 
flexible  price-support  proin'atn  will  have 
much  effect  In  improving  farm  prices  la 
19.S6?  Yes:  Farmers.  249.  nonfarmers.  465: 
total,  714.  No:  Farmers.  2.297:  nonfarmers. 
870;  total  3.167.  No  opinion:  Farmers,  121; 
nonfarmers.  174:  total,  295. 

7.  Do  you  believe  90-percent  supports  for 
basic  farm  commodities  should  be  reinstated? 
Tes:  Farmers.  2.441;  nonfarmers.  948;  total. 
3.389.  No:  Farmers.  281;  nonfarmers.  501; 
total.  782  No  opinion:  Farmers,  51;  non- 
farmers,  85;  tiitRl,  136 

8  Do  you  believe  price  supports  for  other 
small  grains  such  as  oats,  barley,  and  rye 
should  be  Increased?  Yes,  3.050;  no.  960;  no 
opinion.  301. 

9.  In  general,  do  you  think  President 
Elsenhower  has  done  a  good  job  of  handling 
International  relatloiu?  Yes.  2.703;  no,  976; 
uo  opinion,  545. 

10.  Do  you  approve  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles'  projxwal  to  Increase  appropriations 
for  foreign  assUtance  by  about  82  billion? 
Yes.  673;   no.  2.699;    no  opinion.  840. 

11.  Do  you  approve  of  President  Eisen- 
howers super-lntersute-hlghway  program? 
Yes.  2.423;  no.  1.C91;  no  opinion.  704. 

12.  What,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the 
major  issues  In  the  next  presidential  election? 
(1)  Farm  prcgram.  3.146;  (2)  foreign  poUcy 
and  peace.  1.122;   (3)   taxes.  162. 


CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES AND  HELLS  CANYON  DAM 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  leading  conservationists  of  America 
have  become  aroused  over  one  of  the 
gravest  emergencies  ever  to  confront 
their  cause.  They  are  aware  that  the 
deci-slon  of  Secretary  McKay  to  abandon 
the  magnificent  power  site  at  Hells  Can- 
yon poses  a  terrible  threat  to  the  fish- 
eries, wildlife,  and  outdoor  grandeur  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

These  are  men  and  women  who  have 
tried  to  stay  out  of  the  fight  between 
public  power  and  private  power.  They 
are  interested  primarily  not  in  any 
ideological  or  political  struggle,  but  In 
protecting  the  scenic  and  recreational 
resources  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
their  mission. 
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And  they  have  decided  that  the  sur- 
render of  Hells  Canyon  is  a  peril  to  what 
they  stand  for.  fight  for.  and  work  for. 

This  is  an  epochal  development  in  the 
long  struRBle  by  a  few  of  us  tc  save  the 
Hells  Canyon  hydroelectric-power  site 
for  the  public,  and  to  prevent,  its  pre- 
emption by  private  greed  and  exploita- 
tion. I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  a  turning  point  in  that  struggle.  It 
is  a  determining  event  in  alerting  the 
American  j)cople  to  the  disastrous  im- 
plications of  Secretary  McKay's  abject 
giveaway  of  a  priceless  resource. 

On  June  1.  1955.  in  the  Senate.  I 
warned  that  the  surrender  of  Hells  Can- 
yon inevitably  would  lead  to  pressures 
for  the  building  of  dams  on  the  great 
Salmon  and  Clearwater  Rivers,  which 
.should  be  saved  for  mieratory  fish 
spawning,  for  wildlife,  and  for  outdoor 
recreation. 

In  January  of  1956.  the  administration 
submitted  its  budget  recommending 
Bruces  Eddy  Dam  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  Clearwater  River.  My  warning  had 
come  true,  with  a  vengeance. 

And  on  February  28.  1956.  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  issued 
a  major  .statement  of  policy,  asking  for 
a  complete  reappraisal  of  the  Hells  Can- 
yon decision  becau.se  of  the  danger  to 
sites  in  the  Northwest  where  wildlife 
values  are  at  slake. 

FAMOm     BIOLOGIST    SEFS     HFLLS    CANTON    SVR- 
RFNOtR    AS    PtRII.   TO   CLEARWATEm 

Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson.  distinguished 
bioloKist  and  chairman  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  an- 
nounced: 

^  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  battle 
between  public  versus  private-power  Inter- 
est!*. But  It  Is  apparent  that  reduction  in 
reservoir  caiiaclty  at  the  Hells  Canyon  site 
Is  forcing  power  and  water  Interests  to  advo- 

,cate  hlph  dams  on  the  Clearwater  River, 
whore  a  disastrous  effect  on  fish  and 'Wildlife 
resources  of  national  importance  will  need- 
lessly result. 

Dr.  Gabrielson.  who  served  for  many 
years  as  Director  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  added  that 
•big  dams  on  either  the  Clearwater  or 
the  Salmon  Rivers  would  wipe  out  im- 
portant fish-spawning  grounds,  inundate 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  land, 
and.  in  addition,  destroy  critical  winter 
ranee  for  some  of  the  country's  finest  elk 
and  deer  herds.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
reduce  drastically  the  amount  of  water 
storage  at  Hells  Canyon,  where  no  im- 
portant wildlife  or  .«cenic  values  are  at 
stake,  if  this  means  destruction  of  scenic 
and  wildlife  resources  that  the  Nation 
could  otherwi.se  save  for  the  enjoyment 
of  present  and  future  generations. ' 

After  all.  Mr.  President,  we  are  losing 

3  million  acre-feet  of  water  storage  at 

Hells  Canyon  by  letting  the  Idaho  Power 

Co.  proceed  with  its  piecemeal  and  pigmy 

,   plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  this  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  1,  1955: 

Conservationists  also  pointed  out  that  one 
river  had  to  be  kept  forever  free  of  man- 
made  obstructions  if  the  Chinook  salmon 
runs  were  to  survive.  This,  of  course,  was 
the  Salmon  River  of  Id.nho.  where  not  less 
than  30  percent — and  perhaps  as  much  as 


50  percent — of  the  extremely  valuable  spring 
Chinook  salmon  runs  migrate  and  then 
spawn  the  next  generation  and  cycle  of  fish. 

On  top  of  all  this.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
river  which,  next  to  the  Salmon,  had  to  l>e 
kept  clear  of  new  dams  as  long  as  possible 
was  the  Clearwater  River,  at  the  source  of 
which  foam  and  champ  the  two  most  ma- 
jestic wilderness  streams  of  the  Northwest, 
the  Selway  and  the  Lochsa. 

So  this  was  the  schedule  of  the  conserva- 
tionists: 

First.  The  best  dam  for  not  destroying 
scenic  and  wildlife  values  was  Hells  Canyon 
on  the  Snake. 

Second.  Tlie  river  never,  never  to  be 
dammed  was  the  Salmon. 

TTilrd.  The  river  never  to  be  dammed 
further.  If  possible,  was  the  Clearwater. 

I  do  not  pose  as  a  prophet.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  it  is  said  that  only  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  can 
prophesy.  Furthermore.  I  have  been  as 
wrong  as  the  next  per.son  on  many  ques- 
tions. But.  in  this  particular  instance. 
I  was  right.  The  warning  was  fulfilled 
that  the  abandonment  of  Hells  Canyon 
would  definitely  result  in  an  attempt  to 
construct  dams  which  would  blockade 
fish  runs,  drown  out  wildlife  habitat 
and  generally  ruin  and  destroy  irreplace- 
able realms  of  scenic  majesty  and  out- 
door enjoyment. 

The  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, under  Dr.  Gabrielson.  which  has 
reached  a  verdict  to  try  to  save  Hells 
Canyon,  is  not  any  fly-by-niKht  group. 
It  includes  men  and  women  whose  names 
are  legendary  and  impressive  in  the 
modern  history  of  American  conserva- 
tion— people  like  Howard  Zahniser  of 
the  Wilderness  Society;  Dewey  Anderson 
of  the  Public  Affairs  Institute:  C.  R. 
Gutermuth  of  the  Wildlife  Manaprement 
Institute;  Joseph  Penfold  and  William 
Voigt  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League;  Ex- 
Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States  Lyle 
F.  Watts;  Alfred  A.  Knopf  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Advisory  Board; 
David  R.  Brower  of  the  Sierra  Club; 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III.  and  many  others. 

CONSERVATIONISTS    FAVOR    HIGH    DAM    AT    HELLS 
CANTON    ON    SNAKE   RIVER 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources makes  it  more  evident  than  ever 
that  Secretary  McKay  has  failed  as  head 
of  the  Government  Department  charged 
with  custodian.ship  over  our  natural  re- 
sources. He  should  resign.  Instead  of 
safeguarding  resources  from  exploita- 
tion, he  has  hastened  their  looting.  In- 
stead of  being  a  protectionist,  he  has  de- 
faulted his  great  responsibilities.  In- 
deed, he  has  brought  about  the  very 
thing  he  presumably  sought  to  ^void. 
He  has  forced  into  a  stand  favoring  a 
high  Federal  dam  at  Hells  Canyon  the 
conservationists  of  the  Nation,  who  al- 
ways had  avoided  taking  sides  in  the 
power  issue. 

But,  as  the  gifted  poet  Lowell  wrote 
long  ago,  "new  occasions  teach  new 
duties,  time  makes  ancient  good  un- 
couth." When  they  realized  what  the 
abandonment  of  Hells  Canyon  meant  in 
terms  of  pressure  on  the  Clearuater  and 
Salmon  River  sanctuaries,  the  conser- 
vationists acted  unhesitatingly.  They 
got  into  action  on  the  side  of  Hells 
Canyon  high  dam — public  power  or  no 


public  power.  With  them,  it  was  wild- 
life and  recreation  first.  And  to  put  first 
things  first,  they  had  to  save  Hells 
Canyon  before  the  north  fork  of  tlie 
Cleai-Mater.  and,  later,  the  Clean^ater's 
main  middle  fork,  were  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  as  vast  wilderness  re- 
serves. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  will  know  the  stand  of 
our  conservation  leaders  with  respect  to 
the  high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon,  a  stand 
made  necessary  by  compelling  exigencies. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, signed  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Spencer  M.  Smith,  and  also  the  state- 
ment announcing  the  organization's 
position,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Ira  N. 
Gabrielson. 

I  also  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  an  analy.sis  of  the  efforts  under 
way  to  block  off  the  Clearwater  River 
and  its  picturesque  forks,  as  prepared  by 
Morton  R.  Brii-Tham.  secretary  of  the 
Idaho  Wildlife  Federation  Committee  to 
save  the  Clearwater  elk. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the 
Record  include  an  article  by  Mr.  A. 
Robert  Smith  from  the  Pendleton  East- 
Oregonian  of  January  26.  1956.  entitled 
•Bruce's  Eddy  Dam  Too  Hot  for  Politi- 
cians." 

There  beinrr  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

CmzENs  CoMMrrrTE  ow 

Natural  Resources. 
Waxhingtnn.  D.  C.  February  28.  1956. 
To  Mcmbcr.s  of  the  Senate  and  {lie  House  of 
Reprcsentatwes: 

Just  as  soon  as  we  have  the  Echo  Park  con- 
troversy settled,  the  ndmlnistratiojj  appears 
bent  upon  starting  another  one  like  It.  But 
if  they  Insist  on  bulldinR  dams  on  the  Clear- 
water River  they  will  certainly  have  the  con- 
servationists up  In  arms  aRaln. 

Conservationists  have  been  often  accused 
of  unreasonable  opposition  to  power  and 
reclamaWon  projects,  when  In  fact,  conserva- 
tionists have  urged  alternative  sites  or  proj. 
ects  to  protect  the  nonrestorable  benefits  of 
nature.  The  Instant  case  Is  a  classic  demon- 
stration of  what  conservationists  have  been 
urging  a^iiin  and  ogain. 

The  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  would  fully 
develop  a  place  Ideal  for  power,  water  storage, 
etc, — a  piace  that  does  not  Invade  or  destroy 
wilderness  areas,  parks,  nor  wildlife  habitat. 
Ihe  administration  has  rejected  this  project. 
In  Its  place  Is  recommended  a  project,  ad- 
mittedly inadequate  bec.nise  r>r  this  undcr- 
Utilization.  that  would  make  other  pmjecxs 
necessary,  which  In  turn  would  damage 
severely  wildlife  and  scenic  beauty. 

Ju.«;t  prior  to  leaving  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Conference  In  New  OrleariH,  Dr. 
Ira  N.  Gabrielson  gave  an  explanation  of  the 
conservationists'  position,  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached. 

Sincerely, 

Spencer  M   SMrrn, 

Secretary. 

Clearwater  Dam  Threat  Forces  Conserva- 
tionists  TO   High    Hells   Canyon    Dam 

A  major  threat  to  Important  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  of  Idaho's  Clearwater  River, 
big  tributary  to  the  Snake  Ri'.'er.  has  forced 
conservation  leaders  to  ask  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  role  of  the  controversial  Hells  Canyon 
dam  site.  This  developmen:  w^s  announced 
tod:iy  by  Dr.  Ira  N.   Gabriel&rn.  O^&irman 
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of  the  ClUaens  Committee  on  NaturaU  Re- 
sources, a  national  conservation  organiza- 
tion with  headquarters  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

"We  are  not  concerned  with  the  battle  be- 
tween public  versus  private  power  Interests." 
Dr  Gabrlelson  stated.  "But  It  Is  apparent 
that  reduction  In  reservoir  capacity  at  the 
Hells  Canyon  site  la  forcing  power  and  water 
Interests  to  advocate  high  dams  on  the  Clear- 
water River,  where  a  disastrous  eflect  on  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  of  national  Importance 
will   needlessly  result." 

The  President's  budget  provides  for  a  huge 
dam  at  Bruces  Eddy,  on  the  Clearwater, 
which  Joins  the  Snake  River  downstream 
from  the  Hells  Canyon  site.  Dr.  Gabrlelson 
pointed  out.  An  additional  Clearwater  dam 
U  planned  at  Penny  Cliffs,  with  subsequent 
construction  planned  for  the  Salmon  River, 
which  joins  the  Snake  between  the  Hells 
Canyon  site  and  the  Clearwriter. 

"Big  dams  on  either  the  Clearwater  or  the 
Salmon."  Dr.  Gabrlelson  added,  "would  wipe 
out  Important  fish  spawning  grounds.  Inun- 
date many  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  land, 
and  In  addition  destroy  critical  winter  range 
for  some  of  the  country's  finest  elk  and  deer 
herds.  It  makes  little  sense  to  reduce  dras- 
tically the  amount  of  water  storage  at  Hells 
Canyon,  where  no  Important  wildlife  or 
scenic  values  are  at  stake,  if  this  means  the 
destruction  of  scenic  and  wildlife  resources 
that  the  Nation  could  otherwise  save  for  the 
enjoyment  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions." 

Dr.  Gabrlelson  •»  statement  continues: 
"The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Interior 
Department,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion have  all  made  statements  urging  water 
development  on  the  Clearwater,  and  plans 
are  well  advanced.  With  the  Echo  Park  con- 
troversy out  of  the  way.  conservationists  are 
now  turning  to  protect  natural  resources 
from  this  new  threat.  They  will  need  to  act 
swiftly  to  block  the  Bruces  Eddy  Dam  in  the. 
present  session  of  Congress. 

"Let  me  stress  that  this  Is  not  part  of 
the  public  versus  private  power  controversy, 
nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  prevent  necessary 
flood  control  or  power  development.  These 
needs  can  l>e  met  without  Jeopardy  to  im- 
portant public  values  by  intelllRent  use  of 
other  dam  sites  in  the  Columbia  Basin.  The 
kind  of  short-sighted  planning  that  would 
allow  the  Clearwater  and  Salmon  Rivers 
dams  to  be  built  can  also  lead  to  the  build- 
ing of  Glacier  View  Etam,  which  would  In- 
undate an  Important  part  of  Glacier  National 
Park. 

"No  matter  who  builds  on  the  acceptable 
sites,  whether  public  or  private  agencies  or 
a  combination  of  both,  these  sites  should  ba 
fully  utilized.  It  Is  up  to  the  Nation's  citi- 
zens to  see  that  they  are.  and  to  require  proof 
that  there  are  no  alternatives  before  con- 
sidering Irrevocable  damage  to  our  best 
•cenlc  and  wildlife  resources." 

A    Revww    of    THi:    Piiofosals    ro«    Bbttcc's 

Edot  A^^>  Pinny  CLmrs  Dams 
(By    Morton    R.    Brlgham.    secretary.    Idaho 

Wildlife    Federation    Committee    To    Save 

the  Clearwater  Elk) 

The  Clearwater  Dam  battle  began  In  1953 
when  Senator  Dwo.^shak.  of  Idaho,  obtained 
an  appropriation  of  $140,000  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  spend  in  finding  substitutes 
for  a  high  Federal  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  Fol- 
lowing a  hurried  survey,  the  Corps  in  Novem- 
ber 1963  revealed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
public  hearing  in  Orofino.  Idaho,  its  plans 
to  construct  2  nearly  600  foot  dams  on  the 
North  and  Middle  Pbrks  of  the  Clearwater 
River.  Federal  and  State  ofDclals.  charged 
with  the  administration  of  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  sportsmen's  groups  found  them- 
selves opposing  a  thoroughly  organized  pro- 
motion as  they  struggled  at  the  hearing  to 
marshall  objections. 


The  Corpa  of  Engineers  had  not  provided 
the  agencies  or  the  conservation  groups  with 
either  specifications  or  locations  of  the  danu 
that  were  proposed  for  construction. 

Most  of  the  opinions  expressed  at  the  hear- 
ing favored  Bruces  Eddy  and  Penny  Cliffs 
Dams,  but  a  review  of  the  hearing  record 
shows  that  many  of  the  proponents  of  the 
projects  suffered  as  much  from  the  lack  of 
Information  as  the  opponents.  Four  nearby 
communities  pilesented  statements  favoring 

3  dams  Instead  of  2.  and  another  omitted 
reference  to  any  particular  dam.  Seven  or- 
ganizations   presented    statements    favoring 

4  dams  Instead  of  2.  Regional  Forester,  Pete 
Hanson  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
Missoula,  Mont.,  asked  the  corps  to  "sit 
down  and  discuss  "  its  plans  with  the  Forest 
Service.  Of  53  statements  presented  at  the 
hearing,  only  11  were  related  directly  to  the 
2  projects — Bruce's  Eddy  and  Penny  Cliffs — 
which  the  cor[>s  proposed  for  construction. 

The  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Department. 
Oregon  Game  Commission.  Oregon  Fish 
Commission,  and  the  United  States  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  presented  statements  out- 
lining the  serious  effect  that  the  proposed 
structures  would  have  on  fish,  big  game,  and 
other  resources.  These  showed  that  the 
Bruces  Eddy  and  Penny  Cliffs  Dams  would 
flood  winter  game  and  seasonal  migration 
routes  of  tremendous  elK  and  deer  herds  at 
the  project  sites,  and  would  eliminate  most 
of  the  steelhrad  and  salmon  spawning  wa- 
ters of  the  Clearwater  River  to  cause  a  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  fbiheries  of  the  Snake  aud 
Columbia  Rivers. 

On  January  24.  1954.  the  Pacific  North- 
west Powef  Co.  applied  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  a  preliminary  pcrnait  to  in- 
vestigate the  two  Clearwat<T  sites.  Although 
this  was  protested  by  conservationists  from 
Idaho  and  over  the  country,  the  permit  was 
granted  by  the  Commission  at  the  end  of 
the  1954  congressional  session.  This  action 
was  taken  by  the  Commission  following  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  obtain  authorization  for  H.  R. 
8081.  s  bill  authorizing  construction  of 
Bruce's  Eddy  and  Penny  Cliffs  Dams,  which 
was  Introduced,  by  Representative  Angell,  of 
Oregon.    The  bill  never  got  out  of  conunlttee. 

In  November  1954.  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Co.  announced  that  It  had  no  fur- 
ther interest  In  the  Penny  Cliffs  site  and 
applied  for  deletion  of  this  project  from  its 
preliminary  permit  (No.  2147).  In  Its  ap- 
plication the  company  stated  that  other  sites 
showed  greater  potentialities  for  power  pro- 
duction than  Penny  Cliffs.  K.  M.  Robinson. 
Spokane,  company  president,  stated  publicly 
that  his  company  had  no  Interest  in  devel- 
oping this  site  at  any  time  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

After  completing  test  drilling  of  the 
Bruce's  Eddy  site  In  December  1954.  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co..  moved  Its  drill- 
ing machine  to  the  Pleasant  Valley  and 
Mountain  Sheep  sites  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River.  Legislation  to  provide  Federal  pay- 
ment for  downstream  b 'ueflts  from  storage 
at  upstream  sites  was  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress la  1955  but  failed  to  gain  support  and 
died  in  committee.  Such  legislation  la 
thought  to  be  necessary  to  make  Bruces 
Eddy  Dam  economically  feasible  for  a  private 
company.  The  company's  Interest  In  Bruce's 
Eddy  appears  to  have  been  replaced  by  that 
In  the  two  Snake  River  sites,  which  are 
economically  feasible  under  existing  laws. 
Recently  the  company  applied  for  construc- 
tion permits  on  the  two  Snake  River  sites. 
Conservation  problems  related  to  these  sites 
are  of  a  minor  nature  and  losses  to  gam« 
and  fish  are  believed  to  be  negligible. 

In  1955  Senator  Dwokshak  obtained  an 
appropriation  of  978.000  for  biological  studlea 
In  the  Middle  Snake  River  Basin  to  be  con- 
ducted by  two  United  S'ates  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  biologists.    Studies  of  the  Clear- 


water River's  big  game  resource  were  begun 
In  September.  Continuation  of  this  work, 
which  Is  being  Integrated  with  a  crew  of 
three  biologists  of  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game 
Department  will  be  dependent  or  additional 
appropriations.  The  Idaho  Game  Depart- 
ment plans  to  add  a  fourth  biologist  to  the 
work,  making  a  force  of  six  biologists  who 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Investigations  of  the 
Clearwater's  rich  resources. 

Studies  to  evaluate  fisheries  resources  of 
the  Clearwater  also  got  under  way  In  1956. 
When  fisheries  biologists  of  the  Idaho  Fish 
aud  Game  Department  tiegan  work  on  creel 
censuses,  migration  studies  and  the  collec- 
tion of  other  basic  data  on  the  Clearwater's 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources.  During  the 
year  ending  In  July  1955  the  Clearwater 
steelhead  count  at  the  Lewlston  Dam  showed 
a  sizable  Increase  over  any  previous  year  on 
record.  Approximately  14,000  adults  were 
counted  at  the  fish  ladders.  Tills  repre- 
sents an  Increase  from  about  3.500  In  1950. 
u'hlch  was  the  first  year  a  count  was  taken 
following  the  tn.<:tanatlon  of  fish  passage 
facilities  at  the  dam. 

After  obtaining  funds  for  FMeral  survey 
on  Clearwater  resources.  Senator  Dwobshak 
added  an  amendment  to  H  R.  6706,  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  bill,  which  pro- 
vided 1100,000  for  "detailed  plans"  of  the 
Bruce's  Eddy  project  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. A  telegram  was  sent  to  Idaho's 
Senator  Wnjcni  asking  for  an  amendment 
fin  the  Senate  floor  lo  remove  the  appropria- 
tion. Senator  Welkeb  replied  that  the  funds 
were  t>clleved  necessary  to  "develop  addi- 
tional facts."  A  glance  at  the  Dworshak 
amendment  reveals  that  the  "additional 
facts"  brought  out  by  the  appropriation 
probably  would  have  produced  final  plans 
for  construction  of  the  dam  which  has  yet 
been  unauthorized  by  Congress.  The  amend- 
ment was  deleted  in  conference.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Corps  of  Engineers  still  lacks  both 
tne  amhortzatlon  and  appropriations  for  the 
project  and  a  stay  of  execution  has  been 
granted  to  the  fish,  wildlife,  aud  other  re- 
sources of  the  North  Fork. 

A  review  of  the  official  position  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  relative  to  damming  the 
Clearwater  Is  Interesting.  Senator  Dwok- 
shak Is  probably  the  most  effective  pro- 
ponent of  the  Clearwater  projects.  Senator 
Weuces  has  tried  mightily  to  stay  neutral, 
but  deserted  con.'^ervatlonlsts  in  their  hour 
cf  need  when  the  appropriation  for  Bruce's 
Eddy  Dam  passed  the  Senate  In  1955.  Repre- 
sentatives ProsT  and  Bvdck  glw  no  clue  as 
to  their  intentions.  Idaho's  Governor  Smylle 
followed  strict  neutrality  prior  to  becoming 
elected  and  carefully  evaded  any  Inquiry  aa 
to  his  position,  but  he  has  consistently  fa- 
vored a  dam  on  the  Clearwater  Instead  of  a 
high  Federal  dam  at  Hells  Canyon  during 
hearings  held  In  1955  Oregon's  Governor 
Patterson  and  Washington's  Governor  Lang- 
lie  Joined  Governor  Smylle.  of  Idaho.  In 
supporting  dams  on  the  Clearwater  Instead 
of  a  high  Federal  storoge  dam  at  Holla 
Canyon.  Secretary  of  Interior  Douglas  Mc- 
Kay long  ago  expres.scd  preference  for  dama 
on  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Rivers  by 
withdrawing  opposition  to  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  propofdls  which  conflict  with  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  Len  Jor- 
dan, fonner  Governor  of  Idaho  and  now 
chairman  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mUslon,  favored  the  Clearwater  proposals 
by  filing  a  statement  10  days  after  the  so- 
cnlled  hearing  held  by  the  Corpa  of  En- 
gineers In  November  1953.  And  In  July 
1954.  while  Governor  of  Idaho,  he  transmitted 
h*s  official  blessing  for  both  Bruce's  Eddy  and 
Penny  Cliffs  projects,  dams,  to  the  Corpa 
of  Engineers  by  requesting  their  construc- 
tion. '^ 

Lined  up  in  opposition  to  dama  on  the 
Clearwater  are  many  conservation  groups. 
Including  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Oregon.    Washington,    and    Idaho    Wildlife 
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Federations,  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Izaak 
Walu>n  League  of  America.  Sport  Fishing 
|^.^tltute.  Outdo<ir  Writers  Association. 
Sierra  Cl'ab.  the  National  Parks  Association, 
and  the  Natural  Resources  Division  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Senators  Nel-bekccb  and  Moasz.  of  Oregon 
have  spearheaded  opposition  to  the  Clear- 
water projecu. 

Tlie  Penny  Cliffs  dam  would  cause  the 
flooding  ot  46  miles  of  the  completed  Lewis 
Clark  Highway  up  the  Middle  Fork  and 
LcM-hsa  Rivers.  Its  penetration  of  the 
Selway-Bitterroot  wilderness  area  has  caused 
It  to  los=e  public  support  and  leaves  the 
Bruces  Eddy- project  as  the  more  Imminent 
threat  to  the  resources  of  the  Clearwater. 
"Ihls  project  would  cause  jjermaneni  ruin  to 
some  of  the  most  popular  and  most  accessible 
fi.<-hlng  streams  in  the  State 

During  the  last  decade  the  lower  North 
Fork  adjacent  to  the  proposed  Bruces  Eddy 
reservoir  has  had  a  great  lncrea.«e  In  num- 
bers of  elk.  Large  numbers  of  whltetall 
and  mule  deer  also  occupy  this  range  Sev- 
eral years  ago  It  became  apparent  that  a 
pame  population  problem  was  becoming 
acute  on  winter  ranges  of  this  area  and  a 
larger  harvest  was  thought  desirable  The 
October  1  opening  date  was  advanced  to 
September  15  In  a  large  area  adjacent  to  the 
Canyon  Ranger  Station  but  pt>or  roads  and 
trails  still  kept  out  most  of  the  hunters  and 
commercial  packers.  The  o|)enlng  date  was 
advanced  tt^  Sf'ptember  1  and  the  area  en- 
larged to  further  encourage  harvest  of  the 
surplus  animals.  Rejxirts  from  hunters 
forest  service  personnel  and  outfitters  Indi- 
cate excellent  hunting  for  elk.  deer,  and 
bear  In  the  area. 

.Studies  In  similar  areas  In  Irlalio  Indicate 
that  whitetail  deer  w<  uld  be  seriously 
affected  by  Bruces  Eddy  dam  because  of  the 
traditional  dependence  of  the  species  on 
bottomland  fcr  winter  range.  The  damage 
that  the  dam  would  cause  to  the  estimated 
10. POO  elk  In  the  drainage  can  only  be  de- 
termined after  exhaustive  surveys  and  field 
observations  have  been  completed  by  com- 
|)etent  ecologists  v.ho  are  familiar  with 
game-survival   problems. 

No  reliable  count  of  game  anlm;ils  has  ever 
been  taken  In  the  Bruce's  Eddy  area  Only 
very  limited  Information  Is  available  on  snow 
depths,  seasonal  migration  routes,  and  win- 
ter browse  utilization,  big  game  throughout 
the  proposed  pool  area  Observations  to  date 
indicate  that  a  huge  elk  and  deer  population 
may  be  dependent  on  winter  range  that 
would  be  flooded.  Preliminary  studies  by 
biologists  show  that  the  area  surr<}undlng 
the  proposed  Bruce's  Eddy  Impoundment 
contains  a  large  population  of  elk  and  deer 
which  are  underharvestcd.  Winter  range  In 
this  area  Is  superior  to  many  of  the  similar 
ranges  on  the  Selway  and  Lochsa  and  farther 
up  the  North  Fork  because  It  has  not  been 
subjected  to  as  heavy  use  for  as  long  a  period 
by  big  game  herds.  In  short,  the  Bruce's  Ed- 
dy Impoundment  would  probably  flr  od  some 
of  the  best  and  most  critical  winter  range 
in  the  Clearwater  drainage. 

Mule  deer,  which  are  scarce  today  In  com- 
parison to  their  former  numbers  on  the  Sel- 
way areas,  are  still  abundant  In  the  North 
Fork. 

Surveys  to  determine  the  effect  of  dams 
on  the  resources  of  the  Clearwater  will  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  3  years.  If  a  heavy 
winter  with  deep  snows  does  not  occur  dur- 
ing this  period,  additional  time  mi>y  be  re- 
quired. 

As  stated  previously,  authorlzlnt:  legisla- 
tion for  Federal  dams  on  the  Clearwater  may 
be  introduced  In  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.  plans  for 
the  Bruce's  Eddy  dam  are  not  known.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  company  may  apply  for  a 
license  to  build  Bruce's  Eddy  before  Us  pre- 


liminary permit  expires  In  January  1956. 
Protests  against  this  dam  mailed  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  would  give  addi- 
tional insurance  against  such  an  occurrence. 

Much  of  the  critical  winter  range  land 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  Bruce's  Eddy  site 
IS  privately  owned.  At  present  it  is  avail- 
able to  game  herds  during  the  winter  and 
spring  montns.  Slackwater  transportation. 
11  made  possible  by  the  Bruce's  Eddy  Im- 
poundment, would  render  the  land  acces- 
sible. In  this  event,  critical  winter  range 
would  be  subject  to  heavy  use  by  llvestix-k 
and  could  be  used  for  other  agricultural 
purposes  which  conflict  with  the  require- 
ments of  big  game. 

In  summary,  the  "abundant  wildlife  re- 
sources of  the  North  Fork  are  In  a  precarious 
position,  and  most  careful  management  will 
be  required  to  maintain  the  present  level 
of  abundance.  Bruce's  Eddy  dam  would 
cause  heavy  Inroads  on  the  big  game  re- 
source and   certi\ln  disaster  to  sea   run   fish. 


I  Prom  the  Pendleton  Ea.st-Oregonlan  of 

January  26.  1956 1 

Bruces  Eddy  Dam  Too  Hot  for  PoLmcuNs 

(By  Robert  Smith) 

Washington  —The  Elsenhower  admlnls- 
trHtioii  lias  run  Into  unexpected  difficulties 
111  a  proposed  partnership  arrangement  be- 
tween private  utilities  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  construction  of  Bruces  Eddy 
Darn  on  Idaho's  Clearwater  River. 

So  far.  the  administration  has  been  un- 
able to  find  a  member  of  Congress  who  will 
sponsor,  such  a  bill. 

Moreover,  conservation  groups  have  banded 
together  to  take  a  stronij  stand  agaln.st 
building  dams  on  the  Clearwater  or  Salmon 
rivers,  where  they  claim  damage  would  be 
Inflicted  on  migratory  fish  and  wildlife  in  the 
area. 

STORY   BEGAN   IN    1954 

President  Elsenhower  said  In  his  budget 
message  last  week  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  recommend  a  big  chunk  of  construction 
funds  to  start  the  Bruces  Eddy  project,  if 
Congress  wotild  authorize  it  as  a  partner- 
ship dam.  This  would  mean,  generally 
speaking,  that  local  utilities  would  put  up 
some  of  the  costs,  the  Government  would 
put  up  the  balance,  and  the  utilities  would 
get  the  240.000  kilowatu  of  power  which 
tills  dam  would  generate. 

The  story  began  back  In  August  19.'>4.  when 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Issued  a  pre- 
liminary permit  for  Bruces  Eddy  explora- 
tions to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co., 
a  combine  of  utilities — Pacific  Power  ft  Light, 
Washington  Water  Power,  Portland  General 
Electric  &  Montana  Power. 

By  last  spring,  the  utilities  had  asked  the 
administration  for  a  partnership  agree- 
ment by  which  the  Government  would  put 
up  some  of  the  dam's  estimated  tl22.935.000 
cost.  The  administration  agreed  and  went 
to  work  on  It. 

The  draftsmen  of  the  bill  thought  It  should 
be  patterned  after  other  partnership  bills 
previously  Introduced  In  Congress  for  Cougar 
and  Green  Peter  Dams  In  the  Willamette 
Valley.  This  would  mean  the  utilities  would 
put  up  the  costs  allocated  to  power,  while 
the  Government  paid  what  was  allocated 
to  fiood  control  and  other  nonrelmbursables. 

The  administration  asked  Senator  Hekrt 
DwoRSHAK.  Republican,  of  Idaho,  to  sponsor 
the  Bruces  Eddy  partnership  bill — but 
Dworshak  wouldn't  touch  it.  Usually  one  to 
play  the  power  issue  with  great  caution, 
Dworshak  thought  it  would  not  be  a  par- 
ticularly popular  move  to  sponsor  the  utili- 
ties' proposal. 

The  Representative  of  the  congressional 
district  in  which  the  dam  would  b«  built  is 
Congresswoman  Gracti  Ptost.  a  Democrat 
who  has  sponsored  the  high  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  project  and  been  highly  crlucal  of  the 


administration  for  Its  power  policy.  She  was 
no  help  to  the  administrallon  In  getting  r 
sponsor  for  the  bill.  More  than  likely,  she 
would  oppi^se  it. 

Many  persons  ln\Tilved  In  the  preparation 
of  the  bin  thought  It  to  be  virtually  a  dead 
Isstie  until  the  President's  budget  me.ssage 
last  week  revived  Interest  and  discussion  of 
It. 

Among  those  to  bring  It  up  were  repre- 
sentatives of  nwst  of  the  major  national 
conservation  groups,  who  met  here  last  week 
and  adopted  a  vow  to  fight  Bruces  Eddy  and 
other  propt-ised  dams  In  the  Clearwater  and 
Salmon  River  area.  They  t»xik  the  position 
that  while  these  projects  have  been  repre- 
sented as  gwKl  sites  at  which  to  make  up 
the  water  storage  and  power  that  would  be 
lost  by  not  building  the  high  Hells  Canyon 
Dam.  they  would  be  Injurious  to  fi.sh  iind 
wildlife  In  that  region-  but  Holis  Canyon 
would  not  be  harmful  from  a  conservationist 
standpoint. 

Under  these  conditions".  It  is  considered 
doubtful  that  any  action  can  be  exiH»ctod 
«>n  a  Bruces  Eddy  "partnership"  propiMsal  lu 
the  near  future.  « 


THE  NEED  FOR  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

Ml'.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  receive  ununimou.s 
ron.sent  to  Insert  in  the  Congre.smonal 
Record  fQMbine  1.  1955.  a  .signiilcant 
iiddre.s.s  oflVfhe  Need  for  Wilderne.ss 
Area.s.  by  Mr.  Howard  Zahniser.  execu- 
tive .seci'etary  of  the  Wilderness  Society, 
and  editor  of  the  Living  Wilderne.ss.  Mr. 
Zahni.ser  had  delivered  his  address  at  tlie 
National  Citizen's  Planning  Confeiencc 
on  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  for  the  Amer- 
ican People,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
May  24,  1955. 

In.  asking  for  this  consent,  I  said: 
Mr.  Zahniser  not  only  pointed  out  the 
practical  needs  for  areas  of  wilderness  tor 
recreational  a;id  other  purposes;  he  almi 
discussed  the  underlying  philosophy,  and 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  national 
wilderness    preservation    system. 

Such  a  .system,  it  was  suugested,  would 
be  made  up  of  areas  already  within  our 
Federal  estate  that  are  appropriate  for 
the  puipo.se.  No  chances  in  Jurl.sdiction 
would  be  involved.  No  new  land-admin- 
istering agency  would  be  cieated.  Area.s 
within  the  system — areas  already  under 
some  kind  of  Federal  administration  and 
still  wilderness  In  character — would  be 
deslpnated.  with  congicsslonal  approval, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  by  Execu- 
tive order,  with  the  provision  that  re- 
moval of  an  area  from  the  system  would 
be  effected  by  Congress.  The  agency 
administering  an  area  designated  as  a 
unit  in  the  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation system  would  simply  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  preserving  its 
wilderness  character. 

The  wilderne.s.ses  in  the  national  for- 
ests, for  example,  would  continue  under 
the  protection  of  the  Forest  Service  but 
with  the  guaranty  of  perpetuity  that 
Congress  can  give.  National  park  and 
monument  areas  would  continue  under 
the  National  Park  Service.  National 
wildlife  refuges  to  be  iiicluded  would 
continue  to  be  administered  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  as  wildlife  refuges, 
but  without  the  developments  and  in- 
stallations that  destroy  wildernesses.  So 
it  would  be  with  any  other  kinds  of  land 
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in  our  proposed  wilderness  system.  Each 
area  would  continue  to  serve  its  pecu- 
liar purpose  in  the  program  of  its  par- 
ticular administering  agency,  but  every 
agency  would  be  charged  with  the'  re- 
sponsibility of  preserving  the  wilderness 
character  of  any  such  area  in  its  cus- 
tody. 

A  Wilderness  Preservation  Commis- 
sion modeled  in  part  after  our  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  would 
assist  in  the  establishment  and  admin- 
istration of  the  system  and  in  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion for  the  public,  coordinating  the 
common  interests  and  activities  of  the 
various  agencies.  With  a  minimum  of 
administrative  time  and  expense  and 
with  only  slight  modification  of  our 
present  land-management  policies  we 
would  thus  see  affirmed  our  national 
policy  to  preserve  for  all  time  some  areas 
of  our  pristine  American  wilderness. 

The  interest  and  response  to  this  pro- 
posal from  every  part  of  the  country 
have  been  remarkable.  Few  seem  to 
doubt  the  underlying  philosophy,  or  to 
dispute  the  practical  need.  Letters  have 
been  received  from  people  in  all  walks  of 
life — lay  people  and  professional  people, 
educators,  physicians,  scientists,  con- 
servationists— people  with  a  deep  con- 
cern to  preserve  their  heritage  of  the 
maRnificent.  almost  untouched,  natural 
areiis  in  our  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, our  national  forests  and  wildlife 
refuges. 

Mr.  President,  excerpts  from  letters 
resi>onding  to  this  wilderness  proposal 
have  been  collected  by  the  Council  of 
Conservationists.  Conscious  of  the  spe- 
cial interest  which  I  know  this  subject 
has  for  many  Members  of  the  Congress, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  col- 
lected excerpts  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cobd, 
as  follows: 

The  foUowlng  are  excerpts  from  letter* 
which  have  been  addressed  In  the  paat  8 
months  to  Members  of  Congres*.  to  well- 
known  conservatlonUts.  and  to  conservation 
and  civic  organizations,  copies  of  which  were 
furnished  to  the  WUderness  Society  by  the 
writers  ot  the  irntm*  or  their  reclplenu.  It 
is  rlgniacant  that  |)cople  of  widely  diverse 
backgrounds,  from  urban  as  well  as  rural 
areas,  should  have  responded  with  such  a 
unanimity  of  appreciation  of  the  wilderness 
and  Its  benefits  to  mental  and  bodily  health, 
as  well  as  for  its  recreational.  estheUc.  his- 
toric, and  educational  appeal. 

Elizabeth  B.  White.  M.  O..  of  Spokan*. 
Wash.,  writs*: 

"As  a  physician  I  see  the  need  for  people 
to  get  out  *  •  *  commune  with  nature. 
A  great  many  of  my  patlenu  are  improved 
In  mind  and  spirit  after  spending  •  •  •  a 
vacation  In  one  of  our  vacation  spots  here  In 
(the  State  of)  Washington.  They  seem  to 
gain  a  perspective  that  is  not  obtainable  in 
the  rush  and  humdrum  cf  a  business 
world.  •  •  *  We  need  wilderness  areas. 
Let's  establish  a  system  whereby  they  will 
always  be  preserved  and  properly  controlled." 

Conservation  of  the  humun  being  Is  one 
of  the  prime  objectives  to  be  obtained  In 
the  conservation  of  wilderness-— a  conviction 
expressed  by  a  research  worker.  Burgess  W. 
Heacox.  of  Essex.  Calif.     Mr.  Heacox  writes: 

"1  have  come  to  realize  the  significance  of 
conservation  practices  and  their  Importance 
tur    our   continued    welXure.     T^uugh   my 


present  work  I  am  beginning  to  realize  the 
Importance  of  another  aspect  of  conserva- 
tion— conservation  of  the  human  being. 
This  may  sound  a  bit  nebulo'js,  but  of  what 
Importance  Is  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  without  a  comprehensive  program 
aimed  at  providing  miui  with  outdoor  recre- 
ational opportunities.  The  Of  portunlty  to 
lose  himself  In  a  relaxing  and  peaceful  en- 
vironment, to  reestablish  his  relationship 
with  ail  the  world  of  nature,  perhaps  even 
to  Instill  a  little  humility  as  he  realizes 
his  comparative  InslRnlflcance.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  this  expressed  more  adequately 
than  In  the  paper  by  Howard  ZUihnlser.  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  The  Wilderness  Society, 
titled  The  Need  for  Wilderness  Areas'  as 
Inserted  by  Hon.  Hubcxt  H.  Humphrkt.  of 
ftllnnesota.  in  the  Congrzssional  Rzcoao, 
84th  Congress.  1st  session',  on  June  1.  19&5. 

"Speaking  for  my.self  and  friends."  Mr 
Heacox  continues,  "we  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse Mr.  Zahniser's  positive  program  (p.  7. 
The  Need  for  Wilderness  Areas  >  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  wilderness  as  a  national  pol- 
icy— within  the  framework  ana  Jurisdiction 
of  existing  agencies." 

These  wilderness  areas  are  essential  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  In  the  opinion  of 
another  research  leader.  John  J.  Craighead, 
of  the  cooperative  wildlife  research  unit  at 
the  University  of  Montana.  Mr.  Craighead 
writes  as  follows: 

"More  and  more  we  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  need  fcr  preserving  large  areas 
of  wild  lands  for  recreational  and  esthetic 
purposes.  As  you  uell  know,  we  have  In 
the  Northwest  some  of  the  finest  and  largest 
of  these  so-called  wild  areas  (wilderness 
and  primitive  areat;).  As  the  population 
density  In  the  Northwest  continues  to  grow, 
decisions  eventually  wUl  have  to  be  made  as 
to  the  t>est  use  of  these  lands  In  the  general 
economy  of  the  ret^lon.  Many  of  as  believe 
that  these  wild  lands  are  essential  to  the 
American  way  of  UTe.  and  In  fact  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  necessary  as  population 
density  and  Its  accompanying  tensions  build 
up. 

"I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  a  bill  to 
establish  a  natloniU  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system  that  would  affirm  a  national 
policy  to  preserve  such  lands. '  Mr.  Craig- 
head continues.  "Should  such  a  system  be 
established  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
land  administering  agencies  and  conserva- 
tion organizations,  a  provision  that  the  re- 
moval of  an  area  from  the  system  can  be 
effected  only  by  Ccmgresa  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous step  forward." 

The  desire  for  the  consummation  of  na- 
tional wilderness  protection,  with  a  recog- 
nition for  the  healing  qualities  of  large  wild 
areas,  transcends  political  subdivisions. 
K.  W.  Hodgdon.  assistant  chief  of  the  8ut« 
game  division.  Aug^ista.  Maine,  writes: 

"While  w*  In  M.«lne  have  several  large 
tracts  of  relative  wilderness  areas  and  are 
fortunate  In  having  been  given  the  Baxter 
State  Park  area.  I  can  well  understand  the 
concern  of  other  States  for  the  preservation 
of  certain  areas  m  wilderness  areas  to  be 
sat  aside  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  future 
generation.  I  t>ellrve  that  we  should  not 
be  blinded  by  our  good  fortune,  and  there- 
fore should  help  in  any  way  possible  to 
establish  a  policy  which  would  provide  for 
such  areas  throughout  the  Nation  which 
could  t>e  preserved  against  future  exploita- 
tion. In  the  rush  of  today's  business  mat- 
ters, such  areas  provide  a  mental  relief  as 
well  as  much  enjoyment  to  those  who  have 
access  to  them.  They  could  very  well  play 
an  Important  role  In  the  physical  well- 
being  of  our  peoplr  " 

Another  citizen.  Paul  J.  Llnsley.  of  Whlt- 
tler.  Calif.,  speaks  for  the  serene  Influences 
of  wild  nature  "as  a  most  vital  essential  In 
this  era  of  restlessness  approaching  hysteria." 
"Such  a  bin  If  passed."  writes  John  C  As- 
bury.   D>>nlphan.   Mo.,   "would    be   of   great 


benefit  to  the  general  public  as  a  whole,  pro- 
viding relaxation  and  recreational  values  for 
the  present  and  future  generations  of  our 
people." 

The  ministry  of  wild  nature  in  Its  far 
reaches,  to  the  soul.  Is  touched  upon  by  the 
eminent  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  McConnell  Hatch,  who  writes: 

"We  have  made  an  excellent  start  toward 
preserving  a  portion  of  our  natural  heritage 
for  the  recreational  and  spiritual  benefit  of 
our  future  citizenry.  More  needs  to  be  done. 
In  order  to  safeguard  permanently  certain 
of  our  remaining  wild  aiMl  primitive  areas 
In  a  world  that  is  becoming  Increasingly 
mechanized  " 

Again  Bishop  Hatch  writes:  "I  hope  that 
this  program  can  be  enacted  before  It  is  too 
late.  *  ■  *  It  is  both  practical  and  positive. 
and  It  contains  the  best  hope  that  I  know 
of  for  preserving  our  remaining  wilderness." 

"I  pray. "  Bishop  Hatch  writes,  "that  Con- 
gress will  act  on  your  proposals." 

The  spiritual  need  Is  recognized  also  by 
Mrs.  Helen  M   Hiller.  MatUpolsett.  Mass  : 

"These  unspoiled  place.s  are  of  historical, 
scientific,  and  educational  value  but  most 
of  all  spiritual.  There  Is  peace  and  relaxa- 
tion. As  Lois  Crlsler  says  In  the  Christian 
Century,  no  one  can  walk  In  the  forest  with- 
out a  feeling  of  awe  and  pleasure  This  Is 
what  saved  Leo  Tolstoy  In  his  generation 
and  ours. 

"We  have  lost  much  of  our  virgin  forests." 
Mrs.  Hiller  continues.  "In  1907  there  were 
469  million  acres.  The  annua'  burn  has 
been  20  to  30  million  acres,  much  of  It  the 
result  of  logging  operations  Now  there  are 
44.600.(X)0  acres.  The  logging  iuteresU  are 
determined  to  get  mure.  They  are  working 
especially  hard  Just  now  on  the  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park.  They  want  225.000  acres.  They 
have  lengthy  articles  with  many  pictures  In 
big  magazines  trying  to  win  the  public.  We 
want  the  wilderness  areas  preserved  for  fu- 
ture generations  by  the  maximum  pr>sslble 
degree  of  security  but  is  there  any  guaran- 
teed security?  The  Indians  thought  they 
were  safe  when  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  was  passed  In  1934.  Now  It  has  been 
violated  by  an  emancipation  law  and  they 
may  lose  everything  Any  law  can  be  re- 
pealed or  bypassed" 

The  intangible  need  Is  expressed  also  in 
a  letter  from  Dave  Oasklll.  of  Albuquerque. 
N    Mex.: 

"I  felt  a  deep  kinship  with  your  presenta- 
tion; a  difficult  subject  at  best,  dealing  in 
large  part  with  Intangibles— Intrinsic  quali- 
ties that  are  generally  out  of  the  realm  of 
majority  experience— and  often.  1  think,  not 
well  understood  or  even  perceived  In  the 
sense  desired  Wilderness  values  are  some- 
thing we  must  experience  for  ourselves.  It 
Is  Indeed  sad  that  such  universal  values  are 
so  frequently  unrecognized  or  overshadowed 
by  practical,  transitory  demands. 

"In  particular.  I  am  reminded  of  Euro- 
peans (mountaineers  and  such)  whom  I 
have  met  In  our  western  high  country  and 
canyon  lands,  who.  above  all  else,  are  deeply 
stirred  by  thU  quality  of  wlldness.  some- 
thing fresh  and  delightfully  new  to  their 
senses." 

On  this  aspect  I  shall  quote  from  another 
letter.  It  w.i8  written  to  Mr  Zihnl^er  by 
Laurie  Whlllock.  of  Arlington  Heights.  Mass  . 
who  said: 

"Tour  address  entitled  "The  Need  for 
Wilderness  Areas'  which  was  reprinted  In 
the  CuNcsEssioNAi.  Rccoeo.  touched  me 
deeply  as  I  know  It  must  have  touched  thou- 
sands of  others. 

"You  spoke  so  directly  and  challenglngly 
to  the  very  finest  of  Innate  hiunan  under- 
standing.  •   •   • 

"Would  that  It  had  been  reprinted  In  every 
newspaper  in  the  country." 

Next  a  scientist  comments: 

"As  a  professional  mycologist  and  plant 
pathologist.  I  recognize  especially  the  sclen- 
liOc    values    that    wLU    accrue    IX    Congress 
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brings  Into  existence  such  a  system."  writes 
Francis  W.  Holmes,  of  Amherst.  Mass.  Of 
the  recreational  values,  he  writes: 

"These  values  far  transcend  tlie  commer- 
cialized view  of  nature  that  is  often  all  that 
remains  in  developed  natural  areas.  Fur 
from  threatening  our  national  ))ark  system 
with  Invasions  and  bloodletting;,  we  should 
be  bolstering  and  enlarging  It  fcr  our  larger 
popufation  and  also  creating  a  parallel  na- 
tional wilderness  system." 

John  F.  Wanamaker.  assistant  professor  of 
biology,  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  in 
Eisah.  111.,  writes: 

"I  took  steps  as  soon  as  I  rea<l  the  report 
to  write  my  Congressman." 

The  need  for  permanent  wUdenicss  preser- 
vation as  a  national  policy,  persists  through- 
out all  of  these  letters  that  were  received 
from  correspondents  who  wen;  moved  to 
write  by  Mr.  Zahniser's  address. 

A  scientist,  philosopher,  artist,  writer,  and 
biologist  of  note,  the  distinguished  president 
and  director  of  The  Wilderness  Society.  Dr. 
Olaus  J.  Murle.  wntck  as  a  pr.vate  citizen 
frum  Moose.  Wyo.:  '' 

"Mr.  Zahnlscr  does  not  advocate  a  new  de- 
partment, but  suggests  that  acmlnlstration 
of  these  various  areas  remain  In  the  care  of 
the  agencies  in  which  they  now  reside.  •  •  • 
Wf  here  In  Wyoming  are  proud  of  the  beauty 
of  these  recreational  areas,  and  they  mean 
a  lot  to  us  as  people,  but  also.  I  would  add. 
economically.  Anything  thPt  yju  can  do  In 
Congress  to  further  these  ends  I  fern  sure  will 
be  acclaimed  by  the  people  of  this  btate  as 
well  as  by  con6er\atlonlsts  throughout  the 
United  Slates." 

The  president  of  Philadelphia  Conserra- 
tlontsts.  Inc..  Allston  Jenkins,  of  Philadel- 
phia, writes  on  behalf  of  his  or^^anizatlon : 

"I  heartily  endorse  the  Idea  of  a  national 
policy  of  wilderness  preservation.  Coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  are  vitally  ersential  In 
saving  our  wUd  natural  areas  from  misuse. 
At  present  there  are  often  conflicting  policies 
between  various  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. Federal  legislation  to  correct  this 
deplorable  situation  Is  badly  needed. 

"We  have  a  prlcelets  asset  In  our  wilder- 
ness lands.  They  have  cost  us  nothing.  The 
value  of  what  they  give  us  ca mot  be  reck- 
oned. We  should  Immediately  tr-ke  steps  to 
recognize  their  worth  by  a  strung  national 
policy  of  preservation." 

"With  the  rapidly  Increasing  papulation  In 
the  United  States  and  the  greotly  Increarlng 
appreciation  and  need  of  natural  areas." 
writes  Mrs.  A.  R.  Lafkey.  fr^m  Narhvllle. 
Tenn..  "we  need  protection  for  our  national 
parks,  national  monuments,  and  wildlife 
refuges  from  Infringement  on  their  bound- 
aries and   natural  grandeur." 

Miss  Ada  Puller  Crowley.  Eng!ewood,  N.  J., 
writes: 

"Some  definite  national  policy  must  be 
set  up." 

"As  lifelong  users  of  the  wllderners  area«." 
writes  Miss  Evelyn  B.  Bull.  Prsadena,  Calif., 
"we  strongly  recommend  the  preservation  of 
Wilderness  as  a  national  policy,  using  exist- 
ing agencies." 

T.  N.  Anderson,  of  Eustls.  Fla.,  editor  of 
Fun.  FacU.  'n'  Fishing.'  writes: 

'Every  year  ve  who  are  Interested  in  con- 
•trvatlun  fight  a  losing  battle  against  com- 
mercial interests  who  wish  tc  capitalize  on 
al!  or  parts  of  our  now  existing  State  and  na- 
tional forest  lands.  A  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion Commission  would  possibly  help  us  to 
Of ::ure  the  future  of  land  being  left  in  a  wild 
state." 

Wilderness  areas  must  lie  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  changes  that  would  damage 
the  characteristics  which  muke  wUderreas 
the  prized  resource  it  Is — a  prized  possession 
of  all  the  people.  This  Is  a  thought  that 
many  of  tiiese  correspondents  stress.  Don 
Bleltz.  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  writes,  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  has  "for  many  years  been  an 
auvocate  of  and  an  ardent  supporter  for  the 


Inclusion  of  additional  wilderness  areas  In 
various  sections  of  the  United  States."  and 
he  emphasizes  the  need  for  "wilderness  areas, 
to  be  left  exactly  as  they  are  now.  without 
additional  roads  nor  any  Improvements 
whatever  except  maintenance  of  trails,  etc." 
Mr.  Bleltz  adds:  "If,  during  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  legislation  is  InUoduced  to  form 
additional  areas  I  should  like  to  urge  your 
support  of  such  legislation." 

When  the  destruction  of  a  wilderness  be- 
gins, irrevocable  change  also  begins.  Its 
value  historically  as  a  living  museum,  as  a 
'  source  of  continuity  from  our  past,  through 
the  present,  to  the  future,  is  extinguished 
by  man-made  alterations. 

H.  M.  B.  Weiclcsel,  Renovo.  Pa.,  writes: 

"Because  I  live  In  a  small  town  in  the  mid- 
dle of  one  of  the  largest  areas  of  wild  land 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  I  can  see  some  of  the 
,  desirable  features  of  providirg  for  the  future 
seme  unspoiled  tracts. 

"Man  has  put  his  stamp  on  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  outdoors,  and  all  too  often  it 
has  resulted  In  anything  but  beauty. 

"It  Is  quite  likely  that  many  of  our  citi- 
zens will  be  unable  to  appreciate  unspoiled 
nature.  Many  will  see  only  lumber  In  a  tree 
or  potential  electric  power  In  a  stream  and 
will  picture  to  themselves  the  wealth  In 
mineral  resources  lying  beneath  the  surface. 

"We  apparently  were  not  satisfied  until 
v.e  had  destroyed  the  heath  hen.  the  gray- 
ling, the  eastern  buffalo,  and  elk.  We  have 
Jui>t  alxiut  done  the  same  fo;*  the  plains 
buffalo,  the  whooping  crane,  and  the  trum- 
peter swan.  Must  we  add  to  the  sordid  rec- 
ord the  last  of  the  unspoiled  wilderness? 

"Not  far  from  my  home  considerable  areas 
have  been  ripped  up  by  strip  miners  In  pur- 
euit  of  comparatively  cheap  coal  and  clay 
while  thousands  of  deep  miners  are  out  of 
work.  >Vhat  were  once  productive  farms  or 
timberlands  are  now  desolate  wastes.  Farms 
that  might  have  produced  for  centuries  are 
ruined  for  a  few  thousand  quick  dollars! 

"The  same  thing  can  conceivably  hcppen 
to  our  last  remaining  wilderness  areas.  If 
for  no  other  recuou  than  sentiment  let's  use 
every  effort  to  preserve  them  as  nature  made 
them." 

Douglas  E.  Wade,  editor  and  educational 
dlrect.ir  with  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  Columbia,  S.  C,  com- 
ments: 

"It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  receive  from 
you  a  copy  of  Howard  Zahniser's  wonderful 
essay.  The  Need  for  Wllduerness  Areas,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Concres.sional  Rexord. 

"Believe  me  when  I  say  that  it-glvcs  one 
a  good  feeling  to  realize  that  some  of  you 
folks  In  Congress  see  clearly  in  this  matter 
of  wilderness  preservation.  Personally  I 
consider  an  understanding  of  the  wilder- 
ness problem  basic  to  an  understanding  of 
the  entire  conservation  picture.  In  your 
own  State  the  Quetlco-Superior  country  is 
macb  to  the  point.  I-  have  been  in  that- 
part  of  our  State.  My  home  State  is  Wis- 
consin." 

Tlie  "proposal  to  secure  congressional  rec- 
ognition for  such  areas  is  very  significant  and 
should  hjive  the  backing  of  various  conserva- 
tion organizations  throughout  the  country," 
writes  Paul  W.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Natural  Areas  Council,  Birming- 
ham. Mich. 

A  private  citizen,  Miss  Irene  Koslan,  Bronx, 
N.  Y..  writes: 

"It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  read 
this  paper.  •  •  •  it  •  •  •  presents  the  prob- 
lem from  every  vital  point  of  view  •  •  •  its 
philosophy  (Is)  of  such  basic  importance  to 
the  people  of  our  land." 

How  universal  Is  this  sense,  this  need  for 
wilderness  preservation.  Mrs.  Robert  R. 
Usher,  of  Tully.  N.  Y..  relates  this  to  experi- 
ence  nearer  home. 

"At  present  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion In  various  parts  of  the  country — includ- 
ing our  own  New  York  State — over  preserva- 


tion of  national  wilderness  areas,  parks,  etc. 
I  have  Just  read  from  the  Conchessional 
Record.  The  Need  for  Wilderness  Areas,  re- 
marks of  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humpiiret  quot- 
ing an  address  by  Howard  Zahnlser,  the  exec- 
utive secretary  of  The  Wilderness  Society. 

"We  hope  that  a  bill  may  soon  be  drawn 
up  to  establish  a  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation system,  with  the  Joint  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  land -administering  agencies  and 
conservation  organizations. 

"We  would  like  to  see  the  bill  Include  cer- 
tain important  provisions,  such  as:  It  should 
affirm  the  national  policy  to  preserve  such  a 
wilderness  system. 

"It  should  define  the  proper  uses  of  areas 
within  the  system  and  provide  protection 
from  misuse. 

"The  bill  should  list  areas  Included  and 
provide  for  additions  by  executive  order  or 
as  recommended  by  Secretary  of  Agrlcultuie 
or  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  also  provide 
that  no  area  could  be  removed  without  ap- 
proval by  Congrtes." 

On  the  edltoifln  pcge  of  the  C^hrlstlan  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  Issue  of  November  3,  1955.  In  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  Rose  K.  GidJey,  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  discusses  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  wilderness,  and  stresces  wh.at 
the  wilderness  does  for  mankind  individ- 
ually and,  so,  collectively.  She  writes  as 
follows : 

"To  quote  Robert  Marshall,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  conservationists,  'it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  the  importance  adven- 
ture assumes  in  the  longings  of  innumerable 
vigorous  people.  Lack  of  opportunity  to  sat- 
isfy such  longings  undoubtedly  Is  responsible 
for  much  unhappiness.  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  crime  which  is  so  often  com- 
mitted as  a  means  of  self-expression, 
and  •  •  •  even  for  war.'  He  (Robert  Mar- 
shell)  also  continues  to  point  out  that  the 
demand  of  the  wilderness  brings  out  a  per- 
son's resourcefulncfs,  is  Ideal  relaxation,  and 
stimulates  esthetically  all  the  senses  which 
a  man  has.  Ptirther  he  points  out  that  the 
wilderness  brings  'to  many  human  beings 
the  most  perfect  experience  of  all  the  earth.' 

"Are  these  not  more  important  thr.n  all 
the  political  maneuverin^s  and  axe-grindinss 
that  seem  to  accompany  the  so-called  devel- 
opment of  the  wilderness?  " 

William  Musslg.  of  Lapeer.  Mich.,  writes: 

"I  enjoyed  reading  Mr.  Howard  Zahniser's 
paper,  particularly  the  chapter  The  Wilder- 
ness and  Human  Realities.  Tlie  whole  text 
Illustrated  explicitly  the  finest  resort  one  can 
turn  to  in  his  most  despondent  and  hope- 
less hour,  for  solitude  and  comfort,  and  to 
regain  composure. 

"It  was  my  fate  to  experience  the  agitated 
harshness  of  a  big  city  when  inflictsd  early 
in  youth  with  an  eye  injury  and  later  on 
severe  eyestrain  because  of  occupation,  with 
frightful  consequences  of  becoming  a  total 
nervous  wreck  and  nuiking  life  an  enduring 
misery.  It  was  when  I  bought  some  wilder- 
ness land  (it  was  wilderness  to  me— a  mere 
scrub  farm  where  I  was  prepared  to  grub  for 
a  living  as  a  last  resort)  that  I  discovered 
the  healing  pwwers  of  nature — ever  so  slow  ^ 
but  sure.  Tliat  was  16  years  ago  and  now  at 
49  I  poeeese  perfect  health  except  for  lim- 
ited occular  capacity. 

"Duxing  those  years  It  grew  upon  me  to 
devote  all  my  energy  and  time  to  preserve 
and  develop  this  beautiful  wooded  lake  farm 
for  those  who  seek  sanctuary.  It  is  not  wild- 
erness by  exact  description,  but  enough  for 
those  with  a  sense  of  appreciation  and  Imagi- 
nation. 

"It  Is  gratifying  to  know  this  cause  Is  to- 
ward a  national  policy.  With  an  already 
over-lndustrlallzed  Nation  and  all  forms  of 
business  merging  into  colossal  pyramids,  cold 
and  calculating,  characteristically  dwarfing 
more  and  more  insignificant  man.  Is  It  not 
possible  for  man  to  counteract  these  smoth- 
ering forces  to  ground  himself  by  the  many 
natural    resource    organizations     and     start 
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climbing  thCM  eolomal  gr»nlt«  atnjctures  like 
»  clinging  vine  to  give  It  UXe  and  beauty? 
Imaginative  aa  It  la,  there  la  room  for  Indl- 
vldualiam  to  make  the  most  of  this  oppor- 
timlty  In  promoting  natural  resource  conaer- 
vatlon  by  constructive  objectlven." 

Mrs.  Eddie  W.  Wllaon.  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
writes: 

"As  a  citizen  deeply  concerned  regarding 
the  preservation  of  our  wllderneaa  areas — 
national  parks  and  forests.  State  parks  and 
forests,  and  our  other  heritages  of  the  out- 
of-doors — and  realizing  the  recreational,  edu- 
cational, historical,  scientific,  and  inspira- 
tional values  of  these  areas.  I  wish  to  tell 
you  how  greatly  pleased  I  am  with  the  paper 
presented  by  Howard  Zahnlser.  May  24.  1955. 
I  rejoice  that  this  paper  is  now  a  part  of  the 
CoNcasssioNAL  REcoao. 

"I  feel  that  Mr  Zahnlser's  statements  on 
the  need  for  wilderness  areas  and  his  as- 
sertion that  wilderness  needs  are  interrelated 
are  true,  indeed.  And.  finally.  I  feel  that  his 
detailed  proposal  for  a  national  preservation 
system  housed  in  a  bill  which  thus  provides 
for  the  Joint  cooperation  of  the  Federal  land- 
administering  agencies  and  conservation  or- 
gsntzations  is  very  necessary  and  worthy  of 
passage  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

"Here  I  am  reminded  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt's  plea  at  the  Orund 
Canyon.  Ariz.,  on  May  6,  1903:  'Leave  it  (the 
canyon) ,'  he  urged,  as  it  Is.  You  cannot  im- 
prove on  it.  What  you  can  do  is  to  keep  it  for 
your  children,  your  children's  children,  and 
for  all   who   come   after   you.' 

"May  necessary  and  immedtnte  action  be 
taken  to  keep  our  wonderful  wilderness  areas 
exactly   as   they   are." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say.  in  concludina;  my  remarks  on 
the  subject  today,  that  in  the  very  near 
future  I  hope  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
will  establish  a  wilderness-preservation 
system,  thus  embodying  in  legislative 
form  this  imaginative  proposal  which  has 
already  attracted  such  widespread  sup- 
port. 


EAST-WEST  TRAD2 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday.  February  23. 1  discussed  brief- 
ly on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  results 
of  the  Investigation  by  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Investi«ating  Subcommittee  into 
East-West  trade,  or  trade  between  our 
•IJies  and  the  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  .since 
the  meeting  of  the  COCOM— Cooidinat- 
iii,'  Committee— in  Paris  in  July  1954. 
considerable  trade  had  occurred  between 
our  Western  Allies  and  Communist  bloc 
countries  in  some  very  strategic  mate- 
rtnl».  machine  tools,  and  other  items 
which  are  vital  to  a  war  effort. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  following  day 
Great  Brltoln  admitted  that  It  had 
doubled  Its  trade  with  the  CommunUt 
countries  since  the  COCOM  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  thU  point,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  a  news  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  World  Telegram 
and  Sun  of  Friday.  Pebrtiary  24.  1956. 
The  artlcto.  which  wa«  written  by  R.  H. 
Shackford.  U  entitled  "Britain  AdmlU 
Doubling  Red  Trade." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

BsrrAiM  AoMm  Doum.iifa  Rcd  Tbam 
Washington.   February  34 — Great   Britain 
disclueed  today  tbat  tUe  19M  reiajutlou  uf 


export  controls  on  trade  with  Communist 
countries  allowed  her  sales  to  Soviet  Russia 
to  more  than  double — from  MLS  to  989.3 
million  in  1955. 

The  sale  of  copper  wire  to  RuMla  by  Brit- 
ain Jumped  from  7.500  tons  In  1954  to  33.300 
tons   in    1955 — more   than   four   times. 

Copper  wire  is  one  of  the  100  items  which 
Harold  Stassen.  former  administrator  of  the 
Battle  Act.  agreed  In  1954  to  let  14  allies 
take  off  the  embargo  list. 

SXNATOa'S    KSNTS 

The  1955  British  figures  were  made  avall- 
abe  here  by  the  British  Information  Service. 
Chairman  John  L.  McCleixan.  Democrat. 
Arkansas,  of  the  Senate  permanent  subcom- 
mittee on  inveotig.itloiu  accused  the  admin- 
istration of: 

Making  "astounding  seciet  concessions  to 
our  allle!«  whose  merchants  want  bu^neas 
as  usual  with  the  Soviet  UQlon." 

Concealing  the  facu  about  this  action  and 
doing  "everything  to  hamper  and  hinder 
the  subcommittee  s  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
facts  ' 

Misleading  Conrress  and  misrepresenting 
the  facta  about  Mr.  StaMcn's  li)64  negotia- 
tions. 

Tlie  Senator  urg'-d.that  Congress  withhold 
action  on  the  administration's  request  for 
•4  billion  in  new  foreign  aid  money  until 
hU  (Ubcommlttee  Rets  the  evidence. 

Senator  McCi.xt.i  an  s  outburst  In  the  Sen- 
ate ycMterduy  was  f.he  culmination  of  weeks 
of  unnucces^fvil  effort  by  the  committee  to 
get  the  executive  departments  Involved  In 
trade  controls  to  aiitrcc  to  publish  the  f.^ctj. 

In  Its  survey  of  Fast-West  trade,  the  Brit- 
ish Information  Service  disclosed  that,  de- 
spite extraordinary  efforts  In  the  last  couple 
of  years.  Britain  had  succeeded  only  In 
Increasing  lu  exports  to  Communist  China 
from  919  3  million  In  1954  to  933  1  million 
in  1955. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have. 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  .■  part  of  my 
remark.s.  a  syndicated  article  by  David 
Lawrence,  published  in  many  newspa- 
pers throughout  the  country,  including 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  It  is  en- 
titled "Strategic  Materials  List.*  and 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  February  27,  1956. 

There  being  n'»  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pvinted  in  the  Ricoiid. 
as  follows: 
Stsatkoic    MATniAT.fl    List:    Two   THotmAMo 

Fnrr  HuNPatD   I>>'~LAas  OfTEa  To  StNAtoa 

OvEasHAihtwrD     Kevclations     on     Bankco 

COUDS   ALLISS   SHlfPZO  TO   SOVUTt 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
WASMtNOTow.  February  37  —Sometimes  Xh» 
most  sensational  news  la  overlouked  In  the 
hurry  of  mod-rn  nfws  gatherln<;  and  mavbe 
It's  because  the  suhjects  themselves  are  not 
easily  grasped.  Thus  a  9'J.500  contributUm 
to  a  campaign  fund  makes  headlines  be< 
rauae  It  Is  easily  understood  (tr  la  announced 
under  dramatic  circumstances.  Bat  one 
would  think  that  the  revelation  of  a  scandal 
In  which  the  Allies  of  the  United  States  ob> 
tain  American  money  and  then  proceed  to 
help  to  arm  and  InduetrUllse  Soviet  Russia 
might  also  get  full  coverage  In  the  press. 
But  la  received  scant  mention. 

•mSATIOWAL   SrCETH 

On  Thursday  of  last  week.  Senator  Uc- 
CI.CLLAM.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcum- 
mittee  on  Fermamifnt  Investigations,  made 
a  sensational  speech  on  the  ffoor  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  was  recorded  verbatim  In  the 
CoNcsKsaioMAL  Re(  obo.  He  spoke  of  the 
most  astounding  se.-ret  concessions  made  by 
our  Government  In  a  conference  with  its  Al- 
lies.    He    gave   Insuuce   after    Instance    of 


stratecte  materials  released  which  will  help 
the  Soviet  Union  to  build  an  armament  ma- 
chine that  some  day  c  in  be  used  to  kill 
American  soldiers  and  to  devaaute  American 
cities. 

Senator  Rtrsanx.  of  Georgia.  Democrat, 
chairman  of  the  alllmportant  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  Senate,  rose  after- 
ward to  characterise  It  a  most  startling  state 
of  affairs.  Three  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  Joined  to  de- 
plore a  scandal  that  shocked  them.  It  «aa 
dl.<«cloocd  that  Defense  Department  experu 
h.)d  protested  In  vain. 

Senator  McCi  cllan  reported  to  the  Senate 
th.nt  his  Investigating  committee  had  con- 
ducted hearings  to  try  to  find  out  how  and  to 
what  extent  the  United  States  Government 
had  agreed  to  allow  Its  Allies  to  arm  Soviet 
Russia.  After  reading  the  Arkansas  Sena- 
tor's speech  one  wonders  whether  the  Amer- 
ican Government  In  refiutng  to  let  Israel 
have  arms  or  In  letting  tanks  go  to  Saudi 
Arabia  Isn  t  straining  at  a  gnat  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  while  swallowing  a  camel  In  Central 
Europe 

For  Senator  McClkilan  said  that  In  Au- 
gust 1954  at  a  secret  meeting  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  200  of  the  450  I'ems  pre- 
viously under  embargo  to  the  Soviet  Union 
were  released.  The  8  )Viets  know  what  the 
Items  are  because  they  are  buying  them,  but 
to  this  day  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment here  refuses  to  disclose  to  Congress 
Just  what  the  Items  arc  that  have  been  re- 
leased, though  they  have  been  publLshed  In 
technical  prrtodlcala  abroad  and  In  an  offlclnl 
Journal  of  the  British  Government's  trade 
bureau. 

•  Here  are  4  ronsplctious  extmplet  of  the  200 
articles  released  to  the  Ru.^Mans: 

1.  Boring  mills  essential  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  tanks,  artillery,  aircraft,  and  atomic 
reactors  used  In  submarines. 

2.  Vertical  boring  mllU  eaeentlal  to  the 
muiufacture  of  Jet  engines. 

3.  D;-namlc  balance  machines  used  for  b.-il- 
anclng  shafts  on  engines  for  Jet  airplanes 
and  guided  nilsslles. 

4  External  cylindrical  grinding  machines 
which  a  Defense  Department  ex[iert  testified 
are  essential  In  making  engine  parts,  guided 
missiles,  and  rndar. 

"It  was  emphatically  stated."  says  the 
Arkansas  Senator  In  dcfcribtng  the  testimony 
of  a  Defense  Department  expert  on  machine 
tools,  "that  It  would  be  better  to  permit 
shelU.  guns,  or  guided  missiles  to  be  dlsem- 
hargoed  and  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
they  could  be  used  against  tis  only  once  while 
these  machine  tools  w.Il  be  used  to  make 
armaments  of  war  which  could  kM  \iscd 
against  us  manv  times." 

Senator  McClkllam  and  other  Senators 
served  notice  In  the  snme  debate  that  they 
Wouldn't  vote  for  the  9*000.000.000  askrd  by 
the  administration  for  aid  to  our  allies  unless 
the  Whole  matter  was  satufactorily  cleared 
up.  W.  McClbllam  said  to  the  BrnaU: 
TUMs  roLttmm  tNcowat^rvNT 

"If  we  are  providing  theae  funds  to  our 
allies  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  to  de- 
velop their  military  fKiwer  and  strength  as 
a  defense  against  communUm.  then  bow  In- 
consistent Is  It  for  the  same  allies,  for  the 
sake  of  trade  and  profit,  to  place  In  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  bloc,  the  michlnes.  mau- 
rials,  and  other  essentials  of  the  war  poten- 
tial In  •  war  eff'^rt?  Is  not  the  advantage  we 
are  tr>lng  to  gain,  and  for  whirh  we  are  try- 
ing Ui  pro\ide.  being  offset  by  the  making  of 
stich  ma.-hmes.  to., is.  and  materials  available 
to  a  potential  enemy?" 

Plainly  the  administration  la  In  for  trouble 
In  the  Senate  on  the  whole  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram because  of  what  has  been  done  secretly 
and  Injudlcloiuly  to  satUfy  allied  prevure 
for  more  trade  with  the  enemy. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
also   afik   unanimous  consent   to   have 
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printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a 
part  of  my  remark.s,  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Standard -Times  of  New 
B<?dford.  Mass.,  on  February  27,  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BEHIND  CLOSED  DOORS 

In  August  1954.  a  15-natlon  group.  Includ- 
ing United  States  representatives,  agreed  to 
ease  trade  embargos  which  prevented  West- 
ern nations  from  shipping  strategic  materials 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Counsel  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  of  the  Senate  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  says  the  number  of  embar- 
g<Kd  Items  was  reduced  from  460  to  ap- 
proximately 250. 

Included  among  the  items  decontrolled  or 
downgraded  were  marhlnes  essential  In  mak- 
ln3  heavy  artillery,  guided  missiles.  Jet  en- 
gines parts,  and  tanks,  as  well  as  materials 
required  for  the  production  of  ammunition 
and  weapons  parts.  Rail  e<iulpment  vital 
to  the  movement  of  tanks  an-l  oil  also  was 
Included,  as  waa  beryllium,  a  metal  used  In 
atomic  reactors. 

Defense  Department  repretentatlves.  tes- 
tll.vlng  before  the  subcommittee,  have  said 
they  opposed  downgrading  and  would  be 
against  further  decontrol,  because  such 
m^ves  aid  the  Soviet  war  potential. 

Unfortunately,  however,  their  testimony 
h.'.s  been  limited  by  the  same  offlrlal  stum- 
bling-block that  has  hamstrung  the  sub- 
committee for  2  years.  It  still  Is  unable  to 
pet  a  lUt  of  the  Items  that  were  downgraded 
in  19J4;  offlclals  appearing  belore  the  Inves- 
ll:?atlng  committee  have  cited  President 
Eisenhower  *  letter  Ij  Dcrense  Secretary  Wil- 
son on  M..y  17.  1954.  as  authority  for  not 
replying  to  cert;.ln  quesllons. 

Mr.  Kennedy  believes  protection  behind 
the  May  17  executive  order  hM  b?en  sought 
to  a  point  wh»re  It  could  be  used  by  a  future 
tyrant  In  the  White  House  to  cover  up  mal- 
feafance.  corruptlcn.  and  even  tre.ison. 
Chcirmrn  McCifllan.  Democrat.  ArkaiiEas. 
of  the  Senate  tubcommlltee  tays  tiie  United 
States  has  made  aslcunduic  secret  conces- 
sions to  aUles  whofc  merchants  want  to  trade 
with  Rursla.  He  has  rhnr-xcd  thit  the  f;icts 
behind  relaxation  of  free- world  trade  em- 
bargoes on  strategic  Items  have  been  con- 
cealed and  hidden  from  C  n.srrcss  and  the 
public,  and  that  d^cum-nts  have  been  cen- 
sored and  cla5SiOcd  to  hide  the  errors.  In- 
emciency.  and  poor  Judgment  of  certain 
ofndule. 

These  are  serious  charees :  they  are  doubly 
fcrious  because.  In  the  wake  of  Prime  M'n- 
Kter  Ed»n's  recent  vi!«lt  to  the  United  States. 
Amerlran  ofRc'als  now  are  dlsrurslng  liberal- 
izing free-world  trade  by  relaxed  policies 
Involving  Rrd  China  and  the  European 
Soviet  bloc. 

Moreo'.er.  if  sntlsfactory  explanation  Is 
riot  given  to  Congrcbr.  as  to  why  Eiist-WeRt 
trade  data  Is  teing  withheld.  tliU  policy  may. 
In  the  words  of  E2nntor  Jackson.  Democrat. 
Washington.  "Invite  comple'e  Jeopardy  of 
the  forelrn-ald  prozrnm."  Crngrefe  deserves 
to  know  what  agreements  ha^e  been  made  In 
this  field,  and  what  move*  are  contemplated; 
•  matter  so  ckisely  akin  to  national  and  free- 
world  security  thould  be  iru'^Ject  to  the  moet 
careful  Bn.-«Iysls. 

The  administration  ou?ht  to  effect  Imme- 
«*l.-iteiy  the  revocation  or  modlftcatlon  of  the 
President's  1954  letter,  whlrti  prolongs  the 
unwarranted  and  undesirable  curbs  on  In- 
formation Imposed  by  former  President  Tru- 
man, and  which  already  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  criticism. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Rr'oriD  at  this  point,  as  a 
purl  of  my  remarks,  an  editorial  pub- 


lished In  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
Leader  of  February  25, 1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Teade  WrrH  Soviet  Bloc 

Senator  John  McClellan  Is  fully  Justified 
in  his  demand  for  public  hearings  on  East- 
West  trade  by  his  Senate  investigating  sub- 
committee. Senator  McCLrLLAW  says  that 
America's  allies  are  selling  war  goods  to  the 
Communist  nations,  and  if  that  Is  so.  the 
fact  shoud  be  made  known  to  the  American 
people. 

He  maintains  also  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  Prime  Minister  Anthony  Eden's  visit  to 
Washington  is  to  obtain  further  relaxation 
on  Western  restrictions  on  trade  uith  the 
Soviet  bloc,  particularly  Red  China.  Brit- 
ain's trade  v.ith  Red  China  is  an  estab- 
lished fact. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Western  Povers 
relaxed  export  controls  againrt  Communist 
countries  at  the  conference  in  Paris  in  Augtist 
1954.  Harold  Stassen  represented  the  United 
States  at  that  conference,  and  he  has  declared 
that  the  changes  made  at  Paris  were  approved 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration.  It  is  un- 
derrtood  that  many  items  of  a  strateslc  na- 
ture were  Included  In  the  list  on  which  ex- 
port controls  were  removed. 

If  this  Is  so.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
why  President  Eisenhower  gave  his  approval. 
S:aE£3n  has  m.-iintained  that  such  a  relaxa- 
tion of  trade  with  the  Communists  was  for 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  But 
to  furnish  strategic  materials  to  a  govern- 
ment unquestionntly  devoted  to  a  program 
of  aggression  agalnct  the  free  world,  with 
major  emphasis  on  the  United  States,  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  people. 

This  situation  presents  a  subject  for  thor- 
ough examination,  and  Senator  McClellan  is 
fully  justified  in  planning  a  careful  study  by 
his  Senate  Investigating  Committee.  Many 
Items  of  a  strategic  nature  are  undoubtedly 
being  sent  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  it  Is  hard 
to  understand  why  our  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  State,  and  even  the  President,  should 
approve  this  procedure.  The  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  security 
of  the  free  world,  demands  that  the  situation 
should  be  looked  Into  thoroughly. 


MR.  DLTLLE3  AND  SOVIET  POLICY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  written  by 
Margueritr;  Kiggins  entitled  "Mr.  D'jUes 
and  Soviet  Policy."  The  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Monday.  February  27,  19C6, 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.?: 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  is 
unquestionably  a  brilliant,  highly  motivated 
nuin  with  an  Immcnce  scholarly  background 
In  foreign  affairs.  But.  strange  as  it  seems, 
there  arc  an  impotunt  number  of  his  asso- 
ciates who  wish  the  Secretary  were  not  quite 
so  scholarly,  not  quite  so  sure  of  blmself. 
because.  If  this  were  so.  he  might  consult 
moie  often  with  his  own  experts  In  feucb  fields 
as  Soviet  affairs  and.  In  the  opinion  of  some, 
save  himself  from  some  errors.  For  while 
these  experu  may  not  have  as  Impressive  a 
scholarly  background  as  Mr.  Dulles,  they  do 
have  more  time  to  keep  abreast  of  changing 
developments. 

And  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Government  cfflclaU  versed  In 
Soviet  alTalrs  do  not  by  any  means  agree  with 
Secret.iry  Dulles'  statement  Friday  before  the 
Scuate  Furci^n  Ilelations  Coiumltlce  that  the 


Russians  have  failed  and  that  this  accounts 
for  their  revisions  of  Communist  doctrine. 
So  deep  Is  the  disagreement  that  one  official 
after  reading  the  Dulles  testimony  sighed 
ruefully  and  said.  "Sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  the  Secretary  ever  read  telegrams 
from  our  Embassy  in  Moscow." 

It  may  even  be  that  In  the  ^eat  of  sena- 
torial cross-examination.  Secretary  Dulles 
went  farther  than  he  had  Intended.  For  it 
can  be  authoritatively  revealed  that  shifting 
Soviet  tactics  and  impact  they  have  already 
had  not  only  in  neutralist  nations  but  among 
our  allies,  have  already  caused  In  the  State 
Department  and  in  the  executive  Ix-anch  of 
the  Government  a  major  reexamination  of 
our  policies.  And  it  can  also  be  stated  with 
equal  authority  that  as  a  result  Important 
policy  changes  are  In  the  offing.  These  In- 
clude, speciflcally.  those  areas  in  which  the 
United  States  has  seemfd  to  condone  colo- 
nialism and  oppose  nationalism,  by  keeping 
silent  out  of  deference  to  one  or  another  of 
our  European  allies. 

Instead  of  being  the  result  of  failure,  the 
present  Soviet  tactics  are  viewed  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  specialists  In  Russian 
affairs  as  being  a  sign  of  new  economic  and 
military  strength  and  a  new  Soviet  self- 
confidence.  Tactics  have  been  changed  be- 
cause Russia's  new  economic  and  technical 
strength  (more  engineers  graduated  yearly, 
for  Instance,  than  in  the  United  States),  as 
well  as  big  backlogs  of  military  hardware 
give  Soviet  leaders  In  the  nuclear  age  an 
opportunity  to  use  less  risky  methods  of 
trade  and  technical  assistance  to  attract  na- 
tions If  not  into  the  Communist  orbit  at 
leaot  out  of  the  Western  orbit. 

Being  a  dictatorship,  the  Russians  can 
afford  to  sacrifice  their  own  people's  standard 
of  living  to  wage  a  politically  motivated  trade 
olTeusive.  Moscow's  recent  and  highly  quali- 
fied renunciation  of  violence  is  a  technique 
to  Eoftan  fears  of  the  target  nations  and 
make  tlfcm  more  amenable  to  political  and 
economic  penetration.  And  the  Russians 
also  possess  today  what  they  did  not  have 
only  a  year  ago — the  threat  of  fear  Implicit 
in  their  new  capacity  for  mass  delivery  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  bomber,  rocket^  and 
guided  missiles. 

What  is  the  Communist  record?  Here  are 
seme  of  the  high  points. 

Between  1945  and  1950  the  Communist 
empire  expanded  at  the  rate  of  50  to  60  square 
miles  an  hour:  all  of  East  Europe.  East  Ger- 
many, Ciiina,  North  Korea,  Tibet,  Outer  Mon- 
golia, parts  of  northern  Indochina. 

During  the  war  in  Korea  the  United  States 
had  to  face  the  fact  that  the  Russians  were 
mass-producing  far  more  modern  f.ghter 
planes  (such  as  the  Jet  MIG  15  and  Jet  MIG 
17)  than  we  were  and  were  able  to  give  far 
more  to  its  Far  Eastern  allies  than  we  could 
to  ours.  The  Chinese  built  up,  thanks  to 
the  Russians,  a  2.000-plane  force  In  slightly 
more  than  2  years,  but  we  were  saved  In 
Korea  by  quality  performance  of  our  pilots. 

Bctwf-en  194S  and  1955  Soviet  steel  pro- 
duction more  than  trebled. 

The  Russians  exploded  an  atomic  bomb 
2  years  earlier  than  we  said  they  could;  they 
recently  exploded  a  hydrogen  bomb.  They 
put  formations  of  Soviet  Intercontinental  Jet 
bombers  into  the  air  before  our  own  long- 
distance bomber  counterparts  were  opera- 
tional. 

With  the  truces  In  Korea  and  Indochlrui 
(which  the  Communists  claimed  as  smash- 
ing victories  for  their  side  and  proof  that  the 
United  6tat<«  was  a  paper  t  ger)  the  only 
major  Communist  threat  of  force  has  bee;i 
In  Formosa. 

By  1954.  the  Communists,  who  had  ex- 
ploded their  own  nuclear  weapons  and 
graaped  their  destructive  power,  looked 
around  for  methods  of  expanding  Soviet 
power  without  rUkIng  Communist  real  estate. 
A  rather  vacillating  New  Look  policy  was 
born. 
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But  it  has  reaped  rewards  (Austrian  neu- 
trality, for  Instance)  and  the  realists  In  the 
State  Department  believe  that  the  American 
people  should  be  braced  to  expect  further 
Ccnununlst  progress  resulting  from  the  hard 
(act  of  Tlslbly  growing  Soviet  nuclear  and 
Industrial  power. 

And  certainly  one  of  the  vital  International 
results  of  the  New  Look  Is  the  discovery  by 
many  nations  of  the  proHt  to  be  had  In  flirt- 
ing with  the  Communists,  now  that  they  do 
not  (outwardly)  seem  so  menacing. 

Eg3rpt  led  the  way.  She  traded  some  cot- 
ton for  Communist-made  jet  planes  and 
thereby  galvanized  the  United  States  Into 
extending  credit  and  assistance  for  building 
the  giant  Aswan  Dam — a  project  previously 
under  discussion  for  2  years. 

This  example  has  not  been  lost  on  such 
countries  as  Saudi  Arabia  which  have  been 
dropping  hints  that  there  are  certain  things 
they  have  long  been  wanting  to  get  from 
the  west  and  might,  reluctantly  of  course, 
have  to  get  from  the  Communist  world.  It's 
an  example  that  hasn't  even  been  lost  on  our 
stanchest  friends  and  allies  such  as  Turkey 
and  Pakistan  where  voices  are  being  raised 
to  say  that  the  way  to  lower  your  priority 
with  the  United  States  Is  to  allow  yourself 
to  be  taken  for  grunted. 

And  who  would  have  thought  only  2 
years  ago — when  the  New  Look  wiis  Just  be- 
ginning to  emerge — that  atheistic  engineers 
of  Communist  Poland  would  be  surveying  the 
historic  and  holy  pilgrim's  railroad  In  the 
Arabic  world  with  a  view  toward  Us  recon- 
struction? 

Or  that  Lebanon  would  be  strongly  tempted 
by  Soviet  offers  to  give  technical  assistiince 
and  credit  In  return  lor  accepting  Lebanese 
products,  such  as  fruit,  which  tUe  country 
is  having  a  bard  time  selling? 

Or  that  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the 
Prtmler  of  Cambodia,  who  2  years  ago  told 
this  correspondent  that  the  Irlendship  and 
assistance  of  the  United  States  was  the  crux 
of  that  country's  future,  would  be  making  a 
trip  to  Communist  Peking  and  negotiating 
there  a  treaty  of  friendship? 

Certainly  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be 
panicked  oy  the  prospect  of  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thi.^  Nation  is  starting 
In  a  position  of  vast  surpluses.  Rus&la  Is  a 
nation  of  enforced  scarcities.  It's  true  that 
such  a  Communist-type  dictatorship  can 
offer  amazing  financial  terms  without  fear  of 
public  criticism  at  home.  But  If  the  United 
States  handles  matters  coolly  and  flexibly — 
with  maximum  attention  to  promoting  the 
Independence  and  freedom  of  the  nation  In- 
volved— our  rich  and  prosperous  country  has 
every  advantage.  But  It's  no  use  pretending 
that  the  Soviet  offensive  Is  a  sign  of  weakness. 
To  do  so  Is  to  encourage  people  to  think  It 
will  fall  and  cause  popular  disillusionment 
when — as  is  Inevitable  In  the  nature  of 
things — the  Soviets  do  have  occasional  suc- 
cesses. The  new  Soviet  tactics.  Including  the 
trade  offensive,  have  been  adopted  because 
In  the  nuclear  age  they  best  seem  to  serve  the 
age-old  Communist  purposes.  And  they  will 
b«  carried  out  with  the  same  determined — 
and  deadly— earnestness  as  the  tactics  of 
eld. 


PRISON   CAMP  VETERANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  telegram  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Vincent  A.  Harrold,  com- 
mander. American  Prisoners  of  War. 
Inc..  155  Richard  Road.  Braintree. 
Mass.,  together  with  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to  in  the  telegram  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Post  on  February 
28.  1956. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  editorial  were  orc^ered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bkaintiiei:.  Mass..  February  29,  19i€. 
Senator  John   P.   Kcnncot, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 

Request  you  Insert  In  CoNoakssioNAi. 
Record  Boston  Post  editorial  of  this  date 
entitled  "Heroes  or  Chickenhearts?""  This 
editorial  completely  expresses  the  feeling  of 
this  organization  for  prlscn-camp  veterans. 
MnJ.  William  E.  Mayer's  statement,  "And,  all 
too  often,  the  prisoner  lost  even  his  will  to 
live.  He  would  crawl  off  In  a  corner,  refuse 
to  eat.  and — without  having  any  dUease 
whatever — simply  die"  Is  vicious  beyond  all 
understanding.  Whnt  a  tribute  to  American 
servicemen  who  died  for  their  country. 
What  a  consolation  to  their  families.  What 
a  reflection  on  America's  gratitude.  Since 
repatriation  from  Communist  dungeons 
American  GI's  have  been  the  target  of  false 
accusation  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  This  organization  has  and  will 
continue  to  lead  their  defense.  Hardened 
from  experience  of  dealing  with  charges 
made  against  survivors  of  captivity,  we  are 
shocked  l)eyond  belief  that  even  the  dead  are 
now  to  be  Included  in  this  torrent  of  slander 
and  abuse. 

ViNCINT  A.   Hairolo, 
Commander.  American  Prisoners  of 
War,  Inc. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Post  of  February  28,  1956 1 
Heroes  or  Chickenhearts? 

One  of  the  dreadful  legacies  of  the  Korean 
war — the  first  of  th>»  Nation's  wars  In  which 
we  were  not  victorious — Is  the  Insistent  at- 
tacks upon  the  Ijehavlor  of  the  AmerlCHn 
soldiers  while  captives  of  the  Communl.-«t 
enemy. 

Red  Chinese  have  given  wide  currency  to 
the  contemptous  view  that  American  soldiers 
were  men  who.  if  deprived  of  material  sources 
of  support,  proved  Insecure,  easily  manipu- 
lated and  controlled,  lacking  real  loyalty  or 
conviction  either  to  country  or  to  comrades. 

Several  hundred  Turkish  POW's  In  Korea 
survived  almost  to  a  man  becau>e  they  held 
to  military  dlsclplli^e  and  comradeship,  it  Is 
claimed  by  Army  psychiatrists. 

Are  these  low  estimates  of  soldierly  char- 
acter in  Americans  true,  or  unfair  distor- 
tions? One-third  of  the  American  prisoners 
died  in  Communist  prison  camps.  Did  they 
die  because  ot  a  basic  defect  of  character,  as 
psychiatrists  would  have  us  believe,  or  be- 
cause they  were  special  targets  of  ft  ruthless 
camp.ilgn  to  discredit  all  things  American? 

Braln-washlng  techniques  used  by  the 
Communists  in  Korea  on  American  prisoners 
were  successful  In  one-third  of  the  four- 
thousand-odd  Americans  who  returned 
home,  according  to  MaJ.  William  E.  Mayer,  an 
Army  psychiatrist. 

He  bases  his  astounding  claim  on  1.000 
case  histories  of  released  Americans.  In  view 
of  the  latest  Red  claim  that  4.'>0  missing 
Americans  cannot  be  accounted  for  Major 
Mayer's  conclusions  concerning  "chlcken- 
heartedness"  of  Americans  should  be  Investi- 
gated. How  can  he  reach  this  conclusion  on 
the  basis  of  testimony  of  men  who  have  been 
brain  washed? 

Asked  If  brain  washing  turned  many 
American  prisoners  Into  Communists,  he  re- 
plied: "Brain  washing  did  not  turn  a  soldier 
Into  a  Communist.  But  It  often  did  weaken 
him  as  a  loyal  American.  It  extracted  from 
him  astounding  amounts  of  military  Infor- 
mation, and  a  great  deal  of  useful.  l>elievable 
propaganda  material.  It  achieved  wide- 
spread collaboration.  It  created  a  substan- 
tial loss  of  confidence,  among  prisoners.  In 
the  American  system,  raising  doubts  and  con- 
tusion In  the  prisoners'  minds  about  them- 


selves and  their  country,  and  It  turned  the 
American  prisoners  into  the  most  docile  uni- 
formed men  we  have  ever  seen. 

"Bri^n-washed  prisoners  rarely  tried  to 
run  away,  never  organized  any  effective  re- 
sistance to  their  captors.  They  apparently 
learned  nothing  from  the  Communists  that 
would  be  of  tactical  or  strategic  value  to  the 
United  States. 

"And,  all  too  often,  the  prisoner  lost  even 
his  will  to  live.  He  would  crawl  off  In  a  cor- 
ner, refuse  to  eat.  and — without  having  any 
disease   whatever — simply  die." 

What  proportion  of  the  450  imnrcounted 
for  crawled  off  In  a  corner  and  died? 

The  code  of  behavior  set  up  for  American 
peisonnel  In  the  event  of  capture  Is  either 
too  easy,  or  completely  Ineffectual  In  deal- 
Ing  with  a  fundamental  Insecurity.  We  had 
better  find  out  which  and  atop  pussyfooting 
around  the  problem. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION INVESTIGATION  OF  B03TON 
k  MAINE  RAILROAD 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  evei-y  Member  of  the  Senate 
was  shocked  and  grieved  to  read  last 
night  of  the  heavy  fatalities  and  in- 
juries .suffered  as  the  result  of  a  collusion 
between  two  Boston  L  Maine  Railroad 
pa.sseni'er  traiii.s  near  Swampscott. 
Mass.  Many  citizens  of  Massachu.setts 
and  New  Encland  have  long  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  growing  numt>er  of  acci- 
dents, mi.shaps,  and  mechanical  failures 
which  have  plagued  New  Ennland  rail- 
roads in  recent  years  and  endangered  the 
lives  of  their  passenscrs. 

Particularly  dLsturbing  are  the  reports 
that  many  of  these  incidents  are  due  to 
inadequate  expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance and  safety.  In  reCent  years,  bcth 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  t-nd  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  ti  Hartford  Rail- 
road have  been  taken  over  by  interests 
with  financial  ambitions  more  highly  dc- 
velo|)ed  than  thoir  concern  for  their  pas- 
sengers or  the  area  they  serve.  Since 
that  time,  both  events  and  the  official 
fi;,'ures  on  file  with  the  ICC  have  been 
cause  for  alarm.  In  1955,  for  example, 
total  caih  expenditures  for  maintenance 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad — during 
its  first  year  under  new  management — 
showed  a  drop  of  20  percent  below  the 
previous  2  years.  Most  of  this  decrea.-^e 
came  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  installation  of  the  new  man- 
agement, despite  the  heavy  expendi- 
tures required  as  the  result  of  last  falls 
floods 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  high  time  for  the 
ICC  to  investigate  fully  the  condition  of 
the.se  railroads  and  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  New  England  on 
what  steps  may  be  taken  promptly  to 
prevent  further  accidents  and  fatalities. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  obtained  the  • 
floor. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  so  that  I 
may  su^crest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roli 
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Mr  PAYNE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


JOHN  POSTER  DULLES.  SECRETARY 
OP  STATE 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, by  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  l.  who  has 
the  floor,  it  was  arranged  yesterday 
throuch  the  majority  and  niinonty  lead- 
ers that  I  mitjht  be  recogn  zed  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  today  to  reply  to  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr  FULBKicHT  I  on  Monday  concerning 
the  Secretary  of  State 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
recopnized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  I  request, 
then.  Mr  President,  that  I  not  be  inter- 
rupted during  the  presentation  of  my 
statement.  After  that.  I  sliall  be  happy 
to  answer  any  que-stions  which  may  be 
asked  of  me. 

Mr.  President,  last  Monday  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  tlie  distinuuished  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FULnPionT  I 
made  a  sharp  attack  on  ihe  Secretary 
of  State.  I  repret  that  because  of  con- 
flicting enuauements  I  was  not  on  the 
floor  at  the  lime,  but  the  matter  was 
called  to  my  attention  Monday  evi-ninu 
and  I  read  the  full  text  of  the  speech. 

In  his  openin'4  remarks  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  said: 

Will  Secretary  of  St:ite  Dulles  tell  America 
the  truth  about  our  preseiit  |.Wrll.  or  will  he 
sny  one  thlUK  publicly  and  an  opposite  thing 
privately?  Will  he  give  us  a  fair  clianre 
to  decide  for  ourselves  with  full  knowledce 
of  the  facts,  what  etlorts  wr  should  make 
for  (lur  own  salvation,  ur  will  he  lull  us  to 
sleep  In  an  hour  when  the  Soviet  Union  has 
launrhed  a  powerful  diplomatic  otienslve 
acaln.st  us?  Will  he  by  his  candor  rally  the 
free  world  to  a  tru^t  In  American  leader- 
ship: or.  from  an  apparent  craving  lor  jKjpu- 
lar  approval,  will  he  endangi'r  the  nuitiial 
trust  which  supports  the  asscjclation  of  free 
peoples? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.sas  ba.sed  his  attack  on  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  Dulles  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  afternoon 
of  Friday.  February  24.  The  appearance 
of  the  Secretary  was  primarily  to  an- 
swer questions  with  regard  to  the  tense 
situation  in  the  Middle  Eas^t.  and  it  was 
not  intended  at  that  open  hearing  to  go 
into  questions  afl&ctiiij  our  foreign  af- 
fairs generally.  In  fact,  during  the  hear- 
ing Mr.  Dulles  stated  that  he  was  mak- 
ing a  speech  in  Philadelphia  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  before  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  Forum,  discussing  more  fully  the 
general  world  situation. 

On  last  Monday  before  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  spoke,  I  inserted  the 
Philadelphia  speech  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

In  attempting  to  make  a  reply  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, I  feel  myself  personally  in  a  diffi- 
cult position  because  of  my  personal  re- 
lationship with  tlic  distinjiuished  Sen- 


ator. He  and  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
together  since  the  elections  in  1944.  a 
period  of  over  11  years,  and  although 
we  belong  to  different  parties,  we  have 
l)een  close  collaborators  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  foreign  affairs.  I  have 
particularly  valued  tlie  Senators  world 
vision  and  his  interest,  which  is  miiie 
also,  in  such  important  subjt^ts  as  the 
exchan*:e  of  students,  technical  assist- 
ance, and.  in  general,  our  so-called  part- 
nership relations  with  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  the  world.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  I  have  served 
on  the  Foieis:n  Relations  Committee  for 
9  years,  and  we  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, been  in  full  accord  with  the  overall 
objectives  of  developing  a  truly  bipar- 
tisan foreicn  policy. 

I  was  deeply  shocked,  therefore,  when 
the  Senator  attacked  our  Secretary  of 
Slate  because  of  certain  off-the-cuff 
statements  which  the  Srcretary  made 
rt  the  Fiiday  heariiw.  and  completely 
ipnored  the  mrre  complete  statement 
that  the  Secretary  made  in  the  Phila- 
delphia speech.  I  would  not  have  been 
shocked  if  the  S.Miator  fiom  Arkan.sas 
had  differed  in  the  appraisal  of  world 
facts  from  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary—that would  be  a  perfectly  proper 
position — but  to  charge  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
had  actually  misrepresented  the  facts  o 
the  American  people,  and  to  charue  that 
he  would  say  one  ihinn  publicly,  and 
an  opposite  thinw  privately,  is  to  me 
completely   indefensible. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.^ey.  I  should 
prefer  not  to  yield  until  1  have  rini.-hed 
my  speech:  then  I  shall  be  ulad  to  an- 
swer any  qucf^tions  the  Senator  from 
Arkan."-as  may  desire  to  ask  me. 

I  feel  strongly  that  such  an  unfair  rep- 
resentation by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas must  be  answered  by  tliose  of  us 
who  were  present  on  these  various  {x:ca- 
sions.  who  have  known  and  woiked  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  realize 
that  thccarefUiJy  prepared  Philadel|)hi:i 
statement  was  the  complete  pi^e.scntation 
of  the  Secretary's  position. 

He  was  not  endeavorin»?  at  the  Friday 
meetin.'T  to  cover  completely  the  whole 
field,  as  he  did  on  .Sunday. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  feeling  at  the 
hearing  on  Friday  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  did  all  he  could  In  questioning 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  put  the  admin- 
istration's policies  in  a  bad  light,  and  to 
imply  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
Secretary  was  calculated  '■;)  give  to  the 
American  people  a  false  impression  of 
success  in  our  policies. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  exact  language  of 
the  Philadelphia  address  .so  that  *e  may 
attempt  to  find  where  the  Secretary  is 
guilty  of  misrepresentation. 

When,  on  Sunday,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Secretary,  in  referring  to  the  Communist 
Congress,  said.  "We  cannot  fully  appraise 
what  has  hapf>ened."  did  he  misrepresent 
the  fact<:?     I  think  not. 

When  the  Secretary  on  Stmday  in 
Philadelphia  stated  that  these  pwliciea 
of  the  Russians  are  being  revised  "be- 
cause they  have  been  thwarted  by  the 
free  world,"  was  he  m:irepre;ec:in.6  tie 


facts"  I  think  not.  and.  once  more,  the 
Senator  fix>m  Arkans;\s  appan-ntly 
thinks  not.  tix».  In  his  Monday  s^HHyh 
the  Senator  fivm  Arkansas  said: 

"Die  unry  of  the  free  world,  as  it  y*s 
first  ivvgeti  ntter  Ihe  S«s-oiul  World  \V*r. 
chtH-kmuteil  thr  Sinict  p»>lu-y  ot  rxpnnition 
«vs  it  wtw.v^ressTil  uK>ng  rigid  Stallnisf  linos. 

That,  as  I  understand,  is  vMvclsely  the 
point  the  8t»cretary  was  makiim  Hav- 
UVA  been  checkmated,  the  Con.muntsts 
are  now  tryiuj:  a  new  and  iqually  dan- 
gerous and  perhaps  more  insidiovis  meth- 
txi  of  achieving  their  objtH-tives— which 
have  not  chanmnl  one  lota  — namely,  tlio 
domination  of  the  entiie  world. 

When  the  Secietaiy  st.ated  on  Sunday 
in  Philadelplua  that  the.se  leceiit  Soviet 
moves  have  come  about  "not  through 
change  of  heart,  but  because  old  metluHls 
had  failed."  I  do  not  .see  luiw  lie  wiis  say- 
ing anything  more  than  wlial  the  .»<eM- 
ator  from  Arkansas  .said  when  he  dls- 
eusMHi  on  Monday  the  new  and  1  quote 
the  Senator— •more  effective  m«'ans  iJiJiii 
the  bluster,  threats,  and  blaekinail 
crudely  employed  by  the  Stallni.st 
rcjiime." 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  di.sagree- 
ment  between  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
.ind  the  Serietary  wiUi  remird  to  tlie 
l,iiluie  of  the  old.  riKid.  blustery  Stalin 
methods,  which  caused  the  free  world 
lo  unite.  Surely  that  Stalin  iHillry  did 
not  work  out  its  planned.  That  Is  wliy 
we  are  now  faced  Willi  a  lu-w  method 
of  Communist  subversion  which  we  must, 
meet  head  on  and  with  imagination  and 
coorafU". 

Wlien  tlie  Secretary  statiHl  on  Sun- 
day in  Philadelplua  with  leKiud  to  St)- 
viet  moves  last  summer  that  "We  could 
(;nly  .safely  a.ssume  that  new  tactics  jvere 
c!esi»',ned  as  a  means  of  conquest."  wheie 
.lid  he  misrepresent  the  facts  to  the 
American  people? 

What  misrepiesentatlon  was  thcie  In 
tiie  Si'cietaiy's  forthrir.ht  comment  with 
rer.aid  to  the  meetlni:  at  the  Suininlt. 
when  he  stated  .Sunday  In  Phlhulilphia 
that  "We  cannot  yit  lell  tlie  full  rlTfcL 
ot   that  confi'ience"? 

SiK'akini;  of  the  new  Soviet  poiniCHl 
economic  and  trade  offi-n.'.iv*-.  tin-  .Sec- 
retary said  that  "We  mu.st  a.vume  that 
the  intent  behind  the  Soviet  ecoiiomir 
campaign  is  to  subvert  and  commiiiil/«! 
the  nations   that  are  Its  tari^eUi" 

Where  Is  the  mi.srcpresentutlon  here? 
I  find  none. 

I  call  Kpeclril  attention  to  the  fon»»w- 
Jng  statement  in  I'hlludelphlu  by  Mr. 
Dulles: 

But  we  murt  alwnyii  recojrnlze  that  thi» 
S'jvlft  C'jmnuinli.l  «-xjKrrlrn«"rit  tinn  won  for 
Itself  a  rormlrt»-rrif>l»-  (KifiUlar  iirfnUif'-  In  Iii«t 
IfkK  develop'.-d   c/uiitrlen. 

Ls  this  not  a  «tat^;ment  of  the  fact".' 
Where  are  the  di.stortion  of  lh«:  tiuth 
and   the   misrepresentation? 

Thi-s  last  problem  of  Communli»t  pre^.- 
tiee.  which  Mr.  Dullr-s  haA  frankly 
noted,  Ls  a  senoai  one  to  which  *♦;  all 
mu5l  5?ive  crjn*:derable  thot«?ht.  I  am 
sure  the  .Senator  from  ArkanAai!  ha.i  don*; 
so.  i  certainly  have.  I  htrpe  he  and 
I  can  work  together  to  «*^  if  ire  cannot 
help  the  .S*.a'.^  De;:srimeT:*.  arid  Con^frese; 
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questions  raised  by  recent  Comunist 
moves. 

The  Secretary  stated  on  Sunday  In 
Philadelphia  that  important  as  these 
Soviet  moves  are,  nevertheless  "We  need 
not  be  panicked  by  the  new  Soviet  eco- 
nomic pwlicy." 

Of  course,  that  Is  an  optimistic  touch. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  said  in 
part: 

Th«  new  strength  and  boldness  of  the  So- 
viet policy  sliould  not  be  the  occasion  for 
despair. 

That  is  a  note  of  optimism  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  which  I 
am  delighted  to  observe. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  so  far  from  the  position  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  any  case, 
surely  here  is  no  misrepresentation  or 
attempt  to  mi-slead  our  people. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say  in  his 
Philadelphia  speech : 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  threat  of  the 
Bjvlet  "new  lock."  of  which  the  economic 
campaign  Is  a  part. 

I  would  ask.  Is  this  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts?  Does  this  .sound  like  a  man 
attempting;  to  "deceive  the  American 
people  about  the  deadly  menace  which 
confronts  them."  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.'-as  has  stated?  Or  does  it  sound 
like  a  man  who  is  trying  to  "lull  us  to 
sleep."  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
charged  in  his  speech  on  Monday? 

The  Secretary  on  Sunday  in  Philadel- 
phia went  on  to  say : 

Meanwhile  we  have  new  problems.  These 
win  require  new  efforts,  without  relaxation 
of  the  old  cohesion,  resolution,  vigilance,  and 
strength. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  his  colleagues  will  join  us  in  sup- 
porting these  new  efforts. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
Is  aware  of  my  deep  interest  and  concern 
with  regard  to  a.ssisting  the  underdevel- 
oped nations.  I  have  spoken  on  that  sub- 
ject frequently  and  at  lent;th.  Just  a 
year  ago  next  month  I  made  an  extended 
speech  on  the  subject  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  / 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  now  in  his 
PlUladelphia  speech  again  urged  support 
for  a  new  and  more  flejfible  policy  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  these  same  areas,  a  policy 
which  will  have  more  continuity  and  I 
hope  even  more  suce.ss. 

I  urgently  hope  that  all  Senators  will 
Join  in  supporting  this  .^^ound  and  vital 
request,  originally  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

The  challenge  of  the  new  Soviet  policy 
seems  to  me  to  be  clear. 

As  Mr.  Dulles  said  on  Sunday  in 
Philadelphia: 

If  our  Nation  and  the  other  free  nations 
play  their  proper  part,  we  can  face  the  future 
not  with  complacency — that  would  be  disas- 
trous— but  with  confidence. 

The  President  has  also  asked  for  in- 
creased funds  for  the  USIA  and  for  stu- 
dent exchange.  These  are  vitally  impor- 
tant parts  of  our  answer  to  the  Commu- 
nist challenge. 


I  know  perfectly  well  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  continue  to  work  with 
us  in  supporting  these  urgently  needed 
requests. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  Senator  from"  Arkansas, 
for  whom  I  hold  such  high  esteem  and 
deep  affection,  saw  fit  to  castigate  pub- 
licly on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  for 
the  American  people  to  hear,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  ad  lib  statements 
he  made  on  the  general  subject  of  world 
policy  in  a  meeting  which  was  called  to 
consider  specifically  the  tense  situation 
in  the  Middle  East. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
not  continue  to  insist  upon  charging  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  various  misrep- 
resentations of  the  facts  to  the  American 
people.  By  all  means  let  us  have  our 
debates  on  the  hiuh  plane  of  discussion 
of  principles,  let  us  always  continue  to 
review  here  at  home  matters  of  our  for- 
eign policies,  but  let  me  suggest  that, 
in  the  future,  attacks  on  the  Secretary 
and  our  leaders  be  based  on  the  full  facts 
and  complete  statements  of  policy,  such 
as  were  presented  on  Sunday  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Secretary  in  his  speech 
there. 

Let  us  in  a  bipartisan  way  review  to- 
gether, work  together,  discuss  together, 
our  foreign  policies.  In  this  way  we  will 
provide  a  real  service  to  Congress,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

If  we  work  together,  criticize  construc- 
tively, and  do  not  in  the  future  permit 
ourselves  in  this  election  year  to  slip  into 
mere  acrimony  and  personal  political  at- 
tacks over  foreign  policy,  we  will.  God 
willing,  meet  the  serious  world  problems 
of  today  and  tomorrow  with  confidence 
and  success. 

Mr.  President,  finally  I  desire  to  close 
my  remarks  with  a  personal  reference 
to  my  relationship  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  have  known  the  Secretary  for 
many  years,  and  have  observed  wrth 
pride  his  growth  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, foreign  affairs,  and  his  real  leader- 
ship in  the  cause  of  world  peace,  which 
he  has  so  successfully  advanced  during 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
with  him  in  Japan  in  connection  with 
the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  in  the 
Par  East  in  connection  with  the  South- 
east Asian  Defense  Pact.  We  may  not 
always  agree  in  all  details  with  Secre- 
tary Dulles'  approach  to  some  of  the.se 
problems,  but  we  can  all  agree  that  there 
never  has  been  a  Secretary  of  State  of 
higher  integrity,  or  a  Secretary  more 
anxious  to  discover  the  facts  and  dis- 
close all  the  facts  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, whom  he  is  serving  so  effectively. 
I  cannot  permit  the  record  of  Congress 
to  show  that  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Dulles 
was  questioned  without  a  strong  protest 
from  one  who  knows  him  personally  as 
an  individual,  as  a  valued  friend,  and 
as  a  great  American  statesman. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Fin.BRJCHT  I . 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  is  the  bill  <S.  3183 »  to  pro- 
vide an  improved  farm  program. 


JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES.  SECRETARY 

OF  STATE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  have  additional  time  in  order  that 
Senators  who  wi.sh  to  ask  questions,  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pul- 
brichtI.  whom  I  have  criticized,  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  make  a  request  for  a  definite 
period  of  time,  say  5  or  10  minutes? 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  should 
think  5  minutes  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr  KERR.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
if  the  Senator  finds  he  does  not  have 
suflBcient  time,  he  may  make  a  request 
for  additional  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  desire  of  the  acting  majority  leader? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  given  a 
specific  number  of  minutes  of  additional 
time. 

Mt.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  addi- 
tional time  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  so 
that  Senators  who  have  heard  me  may 
ask  me  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-coni;ent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.sas. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  nothing  personal  either  between 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  myself, 
or  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
myself,  which  influences  the  discussion 
of  foreign  policy.  I  do  not  believe  I  said 
anything  in  my  speech  on  Monday,  or  in 
the  exammation  on  Friday,  which  would 
justify  any  inference  that  my  remarks 
about  the  Secretary  of  State  were  based 
upon  any  personal  feelings  about  him. 

If  the  Senator  alludes  to  my  reference 
to  the  New  York  Times  item  which  said 
that  Mr.  Dulles  did  not  believe  what  he 
said.  I  was  quoting  the  New  York  Times. 
Of  course.  I  think  that  is  a  statement 
which  would  leave  the  impression  that 
the  Secretary  did  know  what  he  said 
was  not  true,  but  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
merely  stated  it  as  an  example  of  the 
extremity  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  gone  in  his  statement  be- 
fore the  committee. 

If  I  may  make  1  or  2  preliminary  ob- 
servations preparatory  to  the  askmg  of 
questions,  the  Senator  has  said  the  re- 
marks of  the  Secretary  of  State  betcn 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  w  ere 
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off-the-cuff  statements.  I  do  not  know 
what  impression  the  Senator  seeks  to 
leave.  It  was  a  very  formal  meeting 
with  all  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Every  member 
was  present  except  one.  There  were  also 
present  a  large  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors. There  were  far  more  Senators  be- 
fore that  committee  than  there  were  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  than  are  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  moment. 

The  Secretary's  statement  was  a  very 
formal  part  of  our  procedure  of  legislat- 
ing and  considering  American  foreign 
policy.  The  Senator  well  knows  that  the 
caucus  room  was  full  to  overflowing. 
There  were  present  a  half  dozen  tele- 
vision cameras.  Radio  representatives 
were  present,  as  were  representatives  of 
the  pre.ss.  To  try  to  leave  the  impression 
that  this  was  a  private  curbstone  opin- 
ion is  not  accurate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield, 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  remember  that  .some 
di.«cu.«sion  took  place  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  Mr.  Dulles. 
Mr.  Dulles  asked.  "Is  this  to  be  a  di.*-cus- 
sion  on  the  Middle  Ea.st  situition.  or  am 
I  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  of  foreiu-n  policy?  I  am  going 
to  give  a  full-dress  speech  in  Philadel- 
phia on  general  matters  of  foreign 
policy." 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  say  repardins:  his  refer- 
ence to  whether  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment would  cover  the  Middle  East  rather 
than  foreign  policy  generally,  of  cour.se 
we  presume  the  Secretary  of  State 
knows  something  about  the  whole  foreign 
policy  situation  and  not  merely  about 
the  Middle  Ea.st.  although  meeting  arose 
as  a  re.*-ult  of  events  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  IS  difficult  to  put  a  particular  geo- 
graphical area  into  a  watertight  com- 
partment in  a  discu.ssion  of  foreign 
policy,  because  all  areas  are  interwoven 
into  the  policy.  But  this  was  not  a  meet- 
ing in  which  one  casu?lly  bumped  into 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  he  made  a 
statement.  It  was  an  extremely  impor- 
tant formal  meeting;  it  was  not  casual 
in  any  respect.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.«ey.  I  agree 
with  that,  but  the  Secretary  had  said  at 
least  once  that  he  was  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  Philadelphia  on  the  overall  for- 
eign policy,  and  the  particular  statement 
of  Friday  was  on  the  Middle  Ea.st.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  Philadelphia 
statement  was  not  considered  by  the 
Senator  in  making  his  remarks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  took  place  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday  and  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  on  Friday  evening,  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  I  had  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day to  think  about  it.  and  I  wrote  my 
speech  on  Sunday.  I  could  not  both 
write  it  and  look  at  television.  My  re- 
marks were  based  on  the  Secretary's 
testimony  before  the  committee,  where 
the  Secretary  was  exposed  to  questions. 

Under  our  system,  the  process  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  is  considered  to  be  an 


acceptable  way  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
or  at  least  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  what 
a  man  says  and  does.  That  is  the  tra- 
ditional way  it  is  done  in  our  courts  of 
law.  If  a  witness  is  not  exposed  to  cross- 
examination,  it  is  thought  that  a  witness 
may  sometimes  misrepresent  facts. 

All  my  speech  w  as  based  on  the  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  Dulles  on  Fri- 
day. I  f^lt  compelled  to  confine  my 
speech  to  that  statement.  I  did  not  look 
up  his  statements  to  see  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  said  last  week,  or  the  year 
before,  or  subsequently.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
criticism  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
that  he  will  make  one  statement  on  Fri- 
day, a  different  one  on  Saturday,  and 
another  different  one  on  Sunday.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  .so  many  of  us  are 
critical  of  him.  I  know  I,  as  one  Sena- 
tor, and  I  think  it  is  true  of  others  on 
our  committee  and  in  the  country,  would 
like  to  see  the  Secretary  develop  a  policy 
which  he  could  consistently  describe,  or 
describe  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
day  after  day. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  Is  saying 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  said  some- 
thing different  on  Sunday  from  that 
which  he  said  on  Friday  seems  to  me  not 
to  be  relevant  to  a  discussion  of  what  he 
said  on  Friday. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  did  not  say  anything 
different  on  Sunday,  but  he  had  an- 
nounced on  Friday  that  he  was  going  to 
make  a  carefully  prepared  statement  on 
Sunday  dealing  with  these  matters  and 
elaborating  on  tne  general  policy  state- 
mp'its  he  made  on  Friday. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Senator  insists  on  putting  together  what 
the  Secretary  said  on  Friday  and  what 
he  said  on  Sunday,  when  I  was  talking 
about  what  he  said  on  Friday.  I  was 
writing  the  speech  on  Sunday.  The 
Secretary  was  not  put  under  cross- 
examination  in  Philadelphia  on  Sunday. 
He  was  not  subjected  to  any  question- 
ing. He  made  a  statement  before  tele- 
vision, and  that  was  that.  The  Friday 
before,  he  made  a  statement  before  all 
the  members  of  the  committee.  We 
could  all  ask  him  questions.  The  Secre- 
tary is  an  accomplished  lawyer  from 
New  York  City.  He  has  made  a  great 
success  in  the  field  of  law.  I  hope  the 
Senator  is  not  trying  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  Secretary  Dulles  cannot  take 
care  of  himself  in  questions  and  answers. 

Mr.  Reston.  head  of  the  New  York 
Times  Bureau  in  Washington,  is  the  one 
who  made  the  statement  I  quoted  in  my 
speech.  I  will  quote  it  again.  He  is  the 
one  who  said  the  Secretary  of  State — 
at  least,  in  his  opinion — did  not  believe 
what  he  said  on  Friday.  I  consider  that 
a  rather  serious  indictment.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Secretary  believes.  I 
have  no  idea  what  he  believes.  I  am 
completely  confused  as  to  what  the  Sec- 
retiary  does  believe.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  it  was  a  great  disservice  to  say 
what  he  did  say  to  the  committee  on  last 
Friday. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  it  is  interesting  that  the  President 
of  Italy,  who  just  spoke  to  us  in  the 
House  Chamber  a  few  minutes  ago.  said 
this,  which  is  almost  directly  contrary 
to  what  Mr.  Dulles  said. 

I  do  not  wish  to  implicate  the  President 
of  Italy.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  know  what 
Mr.  Dulles  said.  But.  for  the  record,  I 
wish  to  quote  what  the  President  of  Italy 
said  when  he  addres.sed  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  today.  As  shown  on  the  first 
page  of  the  draft  I  hold  in  my  hand — 
and  a  few  minutes  ago  all  of  us  heard 
the  address  delivered  by  the  President 
of  Italy — the  President  of  Italy  said: 

It  should  be  recognized  that,  despite  hot><«s 
and  patient  and  generous  endeavors,  the 
world  is  not  more  secure  today  that  It  wus 
1  or  2  years  ago. 

That  statement  is  almost  dii-ectly  con- 
trary to,  and  the  opposite  of.  what  our 
Secretary  of  State  said  on  last  Friday. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  read  the  speech 
Mr.  Dulles  made  in  Philadelphia  on  Sun- 
day? It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  fair  ques. 
tion  for  me  to  ask,  in  view  of  the  criti- 
cism the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
making. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  observation  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Secretary 
of  State  said  in  his  appearance  before 
our  committee,  where  he  was  answerable 
for  what  he  .said.  The  fact  that  he  said 
something  different  when  he  spoke  in 
Philadelphia  on  Sunday,  seems  to  me 
to  be,  not  an  excuse,  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  more  inexcu.sable. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.sey.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  did  not  say  anything  dif- 
ferent when  he  spoke  on  Sunday;  he 
simply  amplified  on  the  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  read  fur- 
ther what  President  Gronchi.  of  Italy, 
said  today  in  addressing  the  Congress: 

In  fact,  we  are  going  tliroui-h  a  dlRquletliit* 
pha.se  of  confvislon  of  ideas  and  j)i)lltlc:>l 
orientation,  and  consequenily  of  greater  po- 
tential danger. 

Mr.  .SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Secretory  Dulles  has  never  denied 
that  we  are  in  danger. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  what  Mr.  Dulles  actually  said  in 
his  appearance  before  our  committee — 
something  he  did  not  say  in  the  .speech 
he  made  in  Philadelphia.  Let  me  say 
that  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  ofHcial  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  on  February 
24  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  tran.script  was 
made  by  Ward  k  Paul,  and  I  shall  read 
from  page  35. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  has  said 
that  Mr.  Dulles  came  prepared  to  speak 
about  the  Middle  East  and.  apparently, 
nothing  else — although  I  do  not  accept 
such  a  restriction.  I  think  he  should 
have  been  prepared  to  make  at  least 
general  observations  about  our  situation 
generally,  when  he  addresses  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

But  the  observation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  which  I  took  as  much  exception 
as  I  did  to  any  other  obsenaUon  he  made 
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was  this — and  I  read  from  page  35  of  the 
report  on  the  proceedingf: 
Senator  Pm^KiGar.  Unfortunately,  they — 

I  was  referring  to  the  Russians — 
■eera  to  be  making  progress,  and  especially 
la  tbe  Middle  East;  do  they  not? 

I  referred  especially  to  the  Middle 
East. 

Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  made  very 
Uttle  pro«reas  In  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
proof  of  tt  is  that  at  this  very  moment,  in 
Moecow,^  they  are  having  to  revise  their 
whole  program.  If  we  had  to  go  through 
such  a  revision  and  change  of  our  whole  pro- 
gram as  they  are  undergoing,  it  would  be  ad- 
vertised all  over  the  world  that  we  had 
failed. 

The  fact  Is.  they  have  failed,  and  they  have 
got  to  devise  new  policies. 

I  submit  that  that  was  a  statement 
about  the  Middle  East:  and  the  origin  of 
that  answer  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  my  question  which  included  the 
words  "and  especially  in  the  Middle 
East."  That  was  the  question  I  asked — 
although  there  were  some  following 
parts,  with  which  I  shall  not  delay  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  or  burden  the 
Record,  because  I  have  dealt  with  that 
before. 

But  that  was  the  core  of  my  question 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  because  in  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  person  the  state- 
ment he  made  leaves  the  impression  that 
things  are  fine  and  that  the  Russians 
have  made  no  progress.  I  believe  such 
a  statement  completely  ignores  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  developments  in  E^ypt 
and  the  riots  in  Jordan  and  the  dlfBcul- 
Ues  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  and 
lo  forth.  I  submit  that  the  statement 
he  made  was  about  the  Middle  East :  and 
I  submit  that  the  objection  about  bring- 
ing in  some  extraneous  matters  is  not 
supported  by  the  record. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  think  that  is  mis- 
representation, or  does  he  think  perhaps 
it  is  an  optimistic  statement? 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  Coiiciis- 
noMAL  RxcoBD  for  last  Monday,  when  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Saltonstall]  : 

Mr.  PULBUCHT.  Surely  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  not  deny — for  the  record 
la  very  clear — that  I  remarked  during  the 
eourae  of  my  questioning  of  the  Secretary 
on  Friday  that,  unfortunately,  the  Russians 
appeared  to  be  making  progress  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  Secretary  of  State  categori- 
cally denied  that. 

But  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
eategorically  deny  it.  He  did  not  say 
"absolutely  not."  Instead,  he  said,  "I 
do  not  think  so." 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  hear  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  saj^ng. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiBLi  In  the  chair).  Let  the  Senate 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
been  quoting  from  the  remarks  made  on 
Monday  by  the  Senator  frcxn  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FUI^RIOHT.  From  what  page 
has  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  been 
reading. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
been  reading  from  page  3375  of  the  Con- 
gressional RicoRO  for  February  27,  at 
the  center  of  the  first  column  on  that 
page. 

I  shall  read  it  again : 

Mr.  FuLaaioHT  Surely  the  Senator  from 
MassachusetU  will  not  deny— for  the  record 
Is  very  clear — that  I  remarked  during  the 
course  of  my  questioning  of  the  Secretary 
on  Friday  that,  unfortunately,  the  Russians 
appeared  to  be  making  progress  In  the  Middle 
Bast.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  categorically 
denied  that.  He  said  absolutely  they  were 
not  making  progress  at  all.  I  believe  he 
used  the  precise  words  "absolutely  not." 

And  so  on.  On  the  contrary,  the 
actual  words  used  on  Friday  by  Secretary 
Dulles,  in  reply  to  the  Senators  ques- 
tion, were: 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  are  making 
very  Uttle  progress. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
himself  went  a  little  overboard  in  trying 
to  interpret  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  on  Friday;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
entire  statement  or  speech  made  by  the 
Secretai7  of  State,  on  Sunday  indicated 
that  he  was  overly  optimistic.  In  fact, 
the  Secretary  indicated  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  made  sdme  progress.  So  it  is 
a  matter  of  interpretation. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  making  any  point 
about  the  Secretary's  use  of  the  word 
"absolutely."  I  point  out  that  the  word 
was  used  as  a  part  of  the  exchafige  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself. 
I  have  already  read  from  page  36  of  the 
report  of  the  hearing  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  I  shall  read  from 
the  report  again,  for  this  part  of  the  ex- 
change takes  only  a  few  lines  in  the 
report. 

Following  the  statement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  "the  fact  is,  they  have 
failed,  and  they  have  got  to  devise  new 
policies." 

The  next  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
hearing  is  this: 

Senator  PtTLBaicirr.  That  Is  a  very  Inter- 
esting demonstration. 

I  was  referring  to  the  applause  which 
followed  that  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  State:  I  was  not  referring  to  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  said. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.    Yea. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     And  then  I  said: 

Tou  consider  that  an  approval,  of  course, 
of  the  accuracy  of  your  statements. 

Do  you  think  this  last  meeting  which  Just 
ended.  I  believe,  would  Indicate,  or  that  the 
speeches  of  Khrushchev  and  the  other  lead- 
ers In  the  Russian  Government  would  In- 
dicate, a  faUure  In  their  foreign  policy. 

Secretary  Dtjujcs.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  a 
totally  different  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  totally 
different;  it  is  a  part  of  the  questioning 
as  to  whether  the  Russians  are  failing. 
and  are  not  making  progress,  and  so 
forth.  I  think  that  is  a  legitimate  inter- 
pretation of  that  passage.  In  one  case 
the  Secretary  of  State  said.  "I  think 
not":  but  in  the  other  instance  he  said, 
"absolutely  it  is  a  fallacy." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  a 
matter  of  interpretation  of  the  facts;  but 
I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 


not  correct  In  saying  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  made  misrepresentations  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  an  additional 
10  minutes  be  allowed  for  this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President  I  did 
say  personally  that  Secretary  Dulles  did 
not  believe  what  he  said  wa«  true.  I 
quoted  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Times:  and  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  the  language 
used — which,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  my 
language. 

But  the  question  of  motives  and  of 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  intended  is 
a  difficult  one.  Either  he  intended  to 
misrepresent,  or  else  he  is  so  badly  in- 
formed tiiat  he  knows  little  about  the 
facts.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  may  take 
his  choice.  Personally.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  position  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  dofs  not  understand  the  plain  de- 
velopments that  everyone  else  seems  to 
understand.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
person  who  knows  anything  about  for- 
eign relations  who  agrees  with  him.  I 
have  just  read  what  the  President  of 
Italy  said  today.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  recall  that  on  yesterday  there 
was  a  report  of  what  happened  in  the 
British  Farhament.  It  was  said  that 
there  was  "stunned  disbelief"  when  they 
heard  what  Secretary  Dulles  had  said. 

Many  outstanding  journalists,  such 
as  the  head  of  the  New  York  Times  bu- 
reau. Mr.  Reston;  Mr.  Salisbury,  also 
of  the  Times,  who  is  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged authorities;  and  others  take  the 
position  I  have  stated.  I  shall  not  repeat 
my  speech:  but  I  repeat  that  we  have 
been  losing  strength  in  the  Middle  East 
and  we  are  still  losing  strength  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  am  not  blaming  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  difficulties.  But  I  blame 
him  for  not  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  especially  for  not  telling  our 
committee  what  everyone  else  believes 
and  what  I  believe  is  the  truth. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  says 
SecreUry  Dulles  did  not  know  better, 
then  either  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey accu5es  Secretary  Dulles  of  being 
uninformed — much  more  uninformed 
than  a  Secretary  of  SUte  should  be— 
or  else  it  mu.st  be  that  the  SecreUry 
was  trying  to  deceive  the  people  of  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  says  SecreUry  Dulles 
did  not  tell  the  truth  about  our  present 
peril.  If  that  is  not  accusing  the  Sec- 
retary of  misrepresentation.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

But  Mr.  Dulles,  himself,  admits  the 
peril.  In  his  speech  at  Philadelphia, 
he  said: 

But  we  must  always  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  Communist  experiment  has  won  for 
itself  a  considerable  popular  prestige  in  the 
less  developed  countries. 

He  has  not  missed  realizing  the  danger 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to 
have  him  tell  us  the  truth.  I  did  not 
say  what  his  motive  was  in  not  telling 


the  truth.  He  could  do  It  from  Igno- 
rance, in  which  case  he  did  not  delib- 
erately misrepresent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  main- 
tain  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
mainUin  that  the  Secretary  is  an  hon- 
est man.  but  does  not  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  main- 
tain no  such  thinr.  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  does 
not  believe  that  we  have  net  lost  ground 
in  the  Middle  East  in  the  past  year, 
does  he? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course 
not:  and  the  Secretary  so  indicates.  He 
says  that  we  must  realize  that  "the  So- 
viet-Communist experiment  has  won  for 
itself  considerable  popular  prestige  in 
the  less-developed  countries."  That 
tneans.  of  courte.  that  we  have  lost 
ground  in  certain  areas.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  have  not  lost 
pround  anywhere.  He  undersUnds  what 
the  danners  ore.  and  he  warns  us  con- 
stantly of  those  dangers.  He  keeps  tell- 
ing us  to  be  alert,  and  not  to  let  down 
our  puard. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Secretary  did  not  tell  us  on 
Friday.  He  did  not  tell  us  to  be  alert, 
and  that  we  are  in  danger.  On  the  con- 
trarj',  he  said  that  the  RusMan  policy 
was  a  failure.  I  ai^ked  him  If  the  recent 
congress  would  indicate  that  it  was  a 
failure.     He  replied: 

Absolutely,  sir.     It  Is  a  failure. 

The  whole  purport  of  his  testimony 
was  that  the  Russian  policy  has  failed, 
and  that  we  are  much  .rtrcnger  than  we 
were  before.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aike:;I  a'ked  him: 

Are  we  stronger  tod.-ty  than  we  were  a  y^ar 
agu7 

t;  ■ 

The  SecreUry  replied : 
Yes,  sir. 

What  does  that  mean?  Perhaps  I  do 
not  undersund  language. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  appraisal  of  all  the  facts,  and 
of  both  statements  by  the  SecreUry.  on 
Friday  and  on  Sunday.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  Uke  one  view  and 
the  Secretary  may  take  another.  What 
I  am  objecting  to  is  the  charge  that 
the  SecreUry  misrepresented  the  facU. 
I  am  objecting  because  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  did  not  read  the  entire 
Philadelphia  statement,  which  was  made 
in  cormection  with  the  other  one,  before 
he  made  his  atUck.  It  is  not  fair  to 
castigate  the  Secretary  of  State  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  misrepresenting 
the  facts  to  the  American  people,  when 
there  was  no  misrepresentation  of  facts. 
All  the  facts  are  clear. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  he  mis- 
represented them.  I  will  not  assert  for 
what  reason,  whether  it  was  because  he 
did  not  know  any  better,  or  whether  he 
did  know  better,  and  did  it  for  some 
ulterior  political  reason,  which  was  not 
the  enlightenment  of  the  committee. 
In  that  connection  I  state  no  opinion.  I 
do  not  say  now  that  he  did  it  for  this  or 
that  reason.    What  I  ss^y  is  that  what 
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he  told  us  was  completely  contrary  to 
the  facts. 

I  do  not  wish  to  en!?age  in  a  long  ex- 
change with  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. However,  I  should  like  to  make  one 
final  observation. 

There  is  one  program  which  has  been 
very  dear  to  my  heart,  and  which  I  think 
has  much  merit.  It  is  a  program  in 
which  I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
Jensey  is  as  much  interested  as  I  am. 

On  page  6  of  the  Senator's  prepared 
statement  appears  the  following: 

The  President  has  also  arked  for  Increased 
fluids  for  the  USIA  ar.d  for  student  ex- 
change. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  during  all  the 
time  I  have  followed  the  student  ex- 
change program,  this  year  is  the  first 
time  a  budget  request  has  come  to  the 
Congress  wliich  was  less  than  the  re- 
quest the  year  before. 

I/ist  year  the  budget  authorized  a  re- 
quest by  the  State  Department  of  $22 
million  for  the  student  exchange  pro- 
Rram.  This  year  the  budget  would  au- 
thorize only  $20  million.  Last  year, 
after  a  very  difficult  struggle  with  the 
House,  we  got  $18  million.  The  Senate 
pranted  the  full  $22  million,  while  the 
House  fi;?uie  was  $12  million.  We  com- 
promised at  $18  million.  To  mainUin 
that  either  the  Secretai-y  of  State  or  the 
President  has  given  tlie  support  which  I 
think  they  should  to  this  program  leaves 
a  false  impression.  I  was  very  disap- 
pointed, and  still  am.  I  think  it  shows 
extremely  poor  judgment  to  fail  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  for  the  student 
exchange  proprram.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Exchange  advocated  and 
formally  recommended  $31  million  for 
this  program.  However,  in  the  face  of 
all  that,  the  budget,  which  we  all  know 
is  controlled  directly  t)y  the  White  House 
and  not  by  the  Congress,  would  permit 
the  Department  to  ask  for  only  $20 
million. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  Senator  on  that  point, 
as  he  knows.  I  was  in  favor  of  the 
larger  request,  and  I  still  am  very  critical 
of  the  amount  arrived  at  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  student  exchange  program. 
I  think  a  mistake  was  made  in  not  mak- 
ing the  amotmt  larger. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  a 
serious  misUke.  It  indicates  a  lack  of 
discrimination  as  to  what  is  important 
and  effective  in  this  field.  When  we 
build  up  the  MiliUry  EsUblishment,  and 
constantly  emphasize  it.  and  deem- 
phasize  a  thing  like  the  student  exchange 
program,  it  does  not  increase  my  con- 
fidence m  the  capacity  of  the  admin- 
istration to  administer  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen- 
ator and  I  are  entirely  in  agreement  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  in  agreement  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  in 
agreement  on  that  point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  morning  business  has 
been  concluded,  and  that  there  has  been 
an  extension  of  time  for  other  matters? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  EARL  OF 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  MinnesoU  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  to  yield  to  the 
Senator    from    Oldahoma    I  Mr.    Mon- 

RONEYl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  for  allowing  me  to  in- 
troduce a  very  distinguished  visitor  from 
one  of  our  sister  legislative  bodies. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasvire  to  introduce 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  one  of  the  Deputy 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
British  Parliament.  I  Applause,  Sena- 
tors rising.] 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program. 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  TUNA 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  MinnesoU  resumes  his 
speech  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  California, 
provided  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Senator  from  MiimesoU  in 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion to  address  the  Senate  on  a  subject 
quite  foreign  to  the  pending  agricultural 
bill.  I  had  prepared  an  address  on  the 
conservation  of  tuna  resources,  which  is 
of  very  great  interest  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors who  represent  that  State  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  However,  I  do 
not  wish  to  interrupt  the  comments  of 
my  friend  from  MinnesoU  on  the  pend- 
ing business.  For  that  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  address 
which  I  had  prepared  to  deliver  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Kuchel  on  the 

CONSEXVATION   OF   TUNA   RESOXTRCBB 

The  tuna  fisheries  supjxjrt  one  of  the  large 
industries  of  my  State.  Somewhat  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  tuna  caught  by  United 
States  citizens  is  caught  by  California  fisher- 
men. Several  thousand  Callfornlans  man 
the  far-reaching  vessels  of  the  tuna  fleets. 
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other  thousands  cin  and  distribute  the  prod- 
uct when  It  is  brought  ashore,  and  many 
Industries,  large  and  small,  both  In  Califor- 
nia and  In  other  States  profit  substantially 
by  supplying  the  vessels  and  other  compo- 
nents of  the  Industry  with  needful  Items. 
A  substantial  portion  of  the  economy  of  San 
Diego  and  San  Pedro  Is  dependent  upon  the 
Ulna  fisheries. 

In   the  normal   course  of  events  about  5 
percent  or  less  of  the  tuna  catch  consists  of 
bluefin  tuna  which  occurs  close  by  southern 
California   and    the   adjacent    high   seas   ofT 
northern  Mexico.     Another  fifteen-odd  per- 
cent of   the  catch   consists  of   Hlbacore.   the 
tuna  of   temperate  waters,   which   is   mostly 
caught  also  off  southern  California  and  ad- 
jacent northern  Mexico,  but  Is  also  caught 
commercially  on  north  to  British  Colombia. 
and  at  various  places  In  the  North  Pacific 
straight  across  to  the  main  Islands  of  Japan. 
The  other  eighty-odd  percent  of  the  catch 
Is    about    equally    divided    between    the    2 
tropical  tunas — yellowfln  tuna  and  skipjack 
tuna.     These   2   types  of   tuna   do   not.   and 
never  have,  regularly  occurred  In  commercial 
quantities  In  the  waters  of  California  or  the 
high  seas  off  our  coast.     In  the  fall  months 
of   some   years   both   sorts  of   tropical    tuna 
may  be  found  In  the  channel  Islands  area  cfT 
southern  California  In  varying  quantities  and 
for   varying   periods   of    Ume   depending   on 
temporary   and   shifting   movements   of    the 
warmer  ocean  currents  to  the  northward,  but 
In  the  normal  course  of  events  the  commer- 
cial fishery  for  yellowfin  and  skipjack  tunas 
has  Its  northern  limit  In  the  seas  about  200 
miles  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States.     From  there  It  continues  all 
along  the  coasts  of   the  Americas  down   to 
central  Peru  and  even,  on  occasions  a  little 
farther  south  yet. 

Around  the  outlying  islands  that  rise 
steeply  from  the  ocetn  fioor.  such  as  the 
ReuUla-Oigodo's.  Cllpperton.  Cocoa,  the  Gala- 
pagos, and  Marquesas  the  fishing  may  be 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach,  but 
•long  the  mainland  coast  the  fishing  Is  ordi- 
narily done  out  of  sight  of  land.  and.  in 
some  places  and  times,  several  hundred  miles 
from  land.  The  tropical  tunas  are  truly 
pelagic  fish.  They  are  borne,  they  develop, 
live.  feed,  and  breed  and  die  In  the  open 
waters  of  the  high  seas.  Where  they  come 
In  over  the  shallow  waters  over  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  it  is  ordinarily  at  the  edge  and 
they  practically  never  come  into  the  shoal 
waters  near  the  mainland.  They  stay,  for 
the  most  part,  out  over  the  ocean  deeps  and 
that  Is  where  the  fishery  for  them  Is  piled. 

The  fishery  for  tuna  In  southern  Califor- 
nia began  toward  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  It  developed  rapidly  during  the  1920s 
and  grew  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  alba- 
core  which  were  closest  at  hand.  After  1926 
the  albacore  virtually  disappeared,  suddenly 
from  the  Inshore  waters  off  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  did  not  return  for  some  years. 
The  shifting  ocean  currents  had  diverted 
them  to  the  northward  and  to  sea  beyond 
the  range  of  the  small  vessels  that  were  then 
employed  In  the  fishery. 

The  market  demand  for  canned  tuna  con- 
tinued   to   Increase   sharply   as    It    has   con- 
tinued to  do  up  to  this  date,  and  the  ftshery 
shifted  from  albacore  to  the  tropical  yellow- 
fln and  skipjack  tuna  which  were  abundant 
and   unused,   in   the  offshore  waters   to  the 
south  off  Baja  California.     To  get  at  these 
more    distant    resources    larger    and    better 
equipped   vessels   were   required.     The  large 
vftsels  had  to  operate  longer  periods  of  the 
year  as   they   Increased   In  size   In   order  to 
keep  the  cost  per   ton  of  production  down 
to   a   level    which   would   permit   constuners 
to   buy  canned   tuna      By   the   time  of   the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  the  small, 
local  summer  fishery  had  grown  Into  a  year- 
round  flahery  which  customarily  covered  an 
area   of  ocean   larger   than   the   continental 
United  SUtes. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific  war  the 
United  States  Navy  drafted  Into  war  all  of 
the  large  vessels  of  the  fleet,  and  this  type 
of  vessel  proved  to  be  so  useful  to  it  In  the 
central  Pacific  that  the  Navy  constructed  a 
substantial  fleet  of  th»m  for  its  own  war- 
time use.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Navy 
returned  to  their  former  owners  such  of  the 
tuna  clippers  as  had  not  been  sunk,  and  sold 
Its  own  fleet  of  YPs  one  by  one  to  tuna 
flahermen.  In  the  postwar  hunger  for  pro- 
tein food  the  landings  of  the  augmented 
California  fleet  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  market  absorbed  all  that  could  be 
produced. 

Prior  to  thl.s  time  the  Pish  and  Game 
Commission  of  the  State  of  California  had 
conducted  scientlflc  research  on  the  tunas, 
practically  from  the  inception  of  the  fishery! 
There  had  been  no  need  for  conservation 
regulations  because  the  fishery  had  been  so 
small  when  compared  to  the  size  of  the  re- 
source. Only  maximum-  and  mlnimum-slze 
regulations  had  been  instituted  by  the  State 
of  California. 

But  the  tuna  fl.<hermen  had  well  In  mind 
the  experiences  of  the  halibut  fishermen  in 
the  northern  Paclflc  and  the  salmon  fisher- 
men In  that  same  area.  In  those  fisheries  the 
resource  had  been  overfished,  the  fishery  re- 
duced in  productivity,  and  many  fishermen 
had  gone  broke.  Then.  In  both  instances, 
treaties  with  Canada  had  been  formed  estab- 
lishing International  Fisheries  Commissions 
which  were  empowered  to  make  proper  sci- 
entific studies,  formulate  and  apply  adequate 
regulations,  and  enforce  those  regulation*. 
In  each  case,  after  a  period  of  research,  the 
resource  had  been  restored  to  full  productiv- 
ity and  the  indtistrles  dependent  upon  them 
had  returned  to  economic  prosperity. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tuna  fishery 
was    Increasing    so    rapidly    in    the    postwar 
period,  and  with  the  prior  halibut  and  sal- 
mon experience  before  them,  the  tuna  fisher- 
men of  California  took  the  sound  precaution 
of  asking  their  Government  to  take  up  with 
Mexico  the  possibility  of  a  flshery  conserva- 
tion treaty  similar  to  those  that  existed   to 
the  north  with  Canada  In  order  that  ade- 
quate research  could  be  done  on  the  tuna 
stock,  regulations  prepared  against  the  day 
that  they  would  be  needed.     They  sought  tu 
avoid  the  period  of  overfl.hing  and  economic 
distress  through  which  the  halibut  and  sal- 
mon fisheries  had  pa.ssed  by  being  forearmed 
with  adequate  sclentinc  Information  so  that 
resul.itlons    suitable    for    preventing    over- 
fishing  could    be    made   ready    and    applied 
when  the  time  carT\e  that  they  were  needed. 
The  United  States  did  engage  in  .-^uch  con- 
versations with  Mexico  and  in  1948  an  ade- 
quate   treaty    for    this    purpose    was    signed 
with  Mexico  and  ratified  by  both  countries. 
It  established  the  International  Commission 
for    the    Scientlflc    Investigation    of    Tuna. 
The   United    States   appointed    Its   Commis- 
sioners, but  Mexico  has  not  yet  done  so.  and 
thus  the  International  Commission  for  the 
Scientlflc   Investigation   of  Tuna   has   never 
been  able  to  meet  and  begin  Its  work. 

Meantime,  however,  actions  had  begun  In 
another    section    of    the    world    which    were 
profoundly  to  affect  the  tuna  flshery  of  Cali- 
fornia but  which  none  of  us  recognized  as 
having  any  connection  with  It  at  the  time 
In  1946  the  Argentina  Republic  proclaimed 
its  sovereignty  over  the  Continental  Shelf 
the  islands  rising  from  It  and  the  sea  above 
It  off  the  Argentine  coast.     The  Continental 
Shelf  off  Argentina  Is  wide,  extending  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  sea  In  Its  southern  parts. 
There  was  no  foreign  fishing  off  Argentina. 
Presumably    the    only    practical    reason    for 
the  claim  was  an  effort  to  perfect    a    claim 
over  the  Falkland  Islands  which  rise  from 
the  Continental  Shelf,  which  for  generations 
had    been    occupied    by    England,    and    over 
which  Argentina  had  been  in  dispute  with 
England  for  some  years. 


Same  8  months  later,  on  June  23.  1947, 
Chile  Issued  a  similar  proclamation.  But 
Chile,  practically  speaking,  had  no  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  The  mountains  shelve  off 
abruptly  into  the  ocean  depths.  So  Chile 
proclaimed  Its  sovereignty  to  a  belt  of  sea 
extending  200  marine  miles  from  lU  coast 
Nobody  fished  off  Chile  s  coast,  except  an  oc- 
casional European  whaler,  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Chileans  themselves  did  very  Uttle 
fishing  despite  the  large  fishery  resources  of 
the  area.  So  far  as  could  be  determined 
the  reasons  for  Chile's  proclamation  were 
not  much  more  complex  than  the  thought 
that  If  Argentina  was  goini?  to  expand  Its 
territory  out  to  sea.  then  Chile  had  better 
do  likewise. 

Later  In  1947  Peru  Issued  a  proclamation 
almost  Identical  with  that  of  Chile,  pro- 
cUlmlni?  Its  sovereignty  over  200  marine 
mile^  of  sea.  and  Incorporating  It  Into  lu 
territory.  This  also  had  no  e'ffect  on  the 
tuna  fishery  because  In  that  time  no  foreign 
tuna  vessels  flshed  off  Peru.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  United  States  Government  at  that 
very  time  was  Riving  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  Peru  to  aid  the  Peruvians  In 
establishing  a  fish  canning  Industry  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rich  resources  off  lU  shares. 
But  In  1948  Cosu  Rica  published  a  200- 
mlle  claim  also.  Costa  Rica  was  In  the  center 
of  the  srea  fished  by  the  California  fl-et. 
Cocos  Island,  which  belonged  to  Costa  Rica 
lay  about  350  miles  off  lu  coast. 

Thus  Costa  Rica  aimed  to  establish  a  band 
of   territory  extending   500   and   more   miles 
out  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  lay  athwart 
the  navigation  routes  to  the  valuable  fishing 
areas  in  the  high  sea  off  Panama.  Colombia, 
and    Ecuador.      Also   they   gave   as   a   reasf>n 
for  their  action  that  the  tuna  resources  off 
their  coast,  although  they  did  not  use  them, 
were  being  destroyed  by  American  fishermen. 
This  api>eared  to  the  California  tuna  fish- 
ermen  to  be  Just  the  opportunity  to  which 
they  were   looking  forward.     They  Immedi- 
ately solicited  the  United  States  Government 
to  negotiate  a  conservation  treaty  with  Crista 
Rica,  and  this  time  make  It  open-ended  so 
that  any  other  country  with  similar  worries 
could  also  Join  In  the  work  later  by  simple 
adherence    to    the    treaty       CosU    Rica    was 
pleased   to  do  this.      Iji    1948  such  a   treaty 
was  concluded  and  hi  the  following  year  the 
Inter-Amrrlcan    Tropical    Tuna    Commission 
bet:an  Its  scientlflc  Investigations.     The  Su- 
prem*  Court  of  CosU  Rica  subsequently  de- 
clared   Its    200-mlle    proclamation    to    have 
been  unconstitutional. 

At  this  point  the  conservation  and  diplo- 
matic histories  of  the  tuna  fisheries  tor<k 
separat-  paths  for  a  time.  The  scientlflc 
research  of  the  Commission  went  on  apace 
aided  bv  the  California  Sute  Fish  and  Game 
CommUslon.  the  Scrlpps  Institution  of 
Oceanography  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Offlce  of  Naval  Research,  and  the 
tuna  fleets  themselves.  Panama  adhered  to 
the  treaty  and  began  to  participate  fully  In 
the  Commission's  work. 

By  the  end  of  1955  the  Commission  had 
enough  research  Information  to  be  able  to 
make  some  conclusions.  Put  In  simple  form 
they  were  these:    , 

1.  The  stocks  of  yellowfln  and  skipjack 
tuna  were  quite  different  as  to  volume  and 
their  reaction  to  the  fishery,  and  they  re- 
quired to  be  treated  separately. 

2.  The  Intensity  of  flshery  on  yellowfln  had 
grown  to  the  point  that  In  1951  It  had  been 
close  to  the  maximum  sustainable  productive 
level  that  the  stocks  were  capable  of.  Had 
the  flshery  continued  to  grow  It  would  have 
been  necessary  to  apply  conservation  regula- 
tions In  It.  Because  of  economic  circum- 
stances however,  the  flshery  had  shrunk  after 
that  time  Instead  of  growing  and  no  regula- 
tions were  required  at  thU  time.  In  view  of 
the  uncertainties  of  the  economic  situation 
however,  the  fishery  might  again  take  an 
upturn.    Therefore,  a  careful  watch  was  bc- 
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Ing  maintained  upon  It  and  a  proper  form 
of  regulation  was  being  worked  out  which 
could  be  applied  when  needed. 

3.  The  skipjack  tuna  stocks  were  so  large 
m  comparison  with  the  flshery  upon  them 
that  not  only  were  no  regulations  required 
at  this  time  but  there  could  not  be  detected 
any  effect  of  the  fishery  upon  the  stocks. 

4.  The  tuna  bait  stocks  In  Inshore  waters 
w^ere  all  ample  and  were  not  In  Immediate 
danger  of  overfishing;  and 

5.  The  anchevette  stock  Iti  the  Gulf  of 
Nlcoya  (Costa  Rica)  had  been  completely 
killed  off  by  natural  causes  (red  tide),  had 
been  restocked  by  the  Commission  by  trans- 
plantations from  Panama,  and  the  new  stock 
appeared  to  be  thriving. 

In  the  meantime,  the  diplomatic  develop- 
ments had  continued  to  come  along  their 
separate  way.  To  each  such  claim  to  ex- 
tended territoriality  the  United  States  filed 
a  reservation  stating  that  It  would  not  rec- 
ognize the  Jurisdiction  of  any  country  over 
vessels  wearing  its  flag  at  greater  distance 
from  shore  than  3  marine  miles. 

In  1952  Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  signed  a 
treaty  which,  among  other  things,  purported 
to  establish  "the  exclusive  s<i)\'ercignty  and 
Jurisdiction  coiref ponding  to  each  of  them 
over  the  ocean  adjiiccnt  to  the  coasts  of  their 
respective  countries  up  to  a  minimum  dis- 
tance of  200  marine  m'.l»*s  from  said  coasts." 
Since  that  time  these  three  countries  have 
acted  as  a  unit  on  this  subject  In  the  United 
Nations  and  In  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  The  United  States  tiled  reserva- 
t.ons  to  this  Joint  claim,  too. 

Their  next  move  was  to  drlvjs  a  "draft  con- 
vention on  territorial  waters  and  related 
questions"  through  the  Iiitcr-Amerlcan  Ju- 
ridical Committee  meeting  In  Rio  de  Janeiro 
by  a  4-to-3  vote  over  vjgorotis  objection  of 
the  three  outvoted  members,  among  which 
was  the  United  Slates  membe^.  This  was  in 
July  1932.  This  treaty  would  have  given 
the  sanction  of  the  Amerlcaki  republics  to 
these  extravagant  claims. 

Later  In  1032  the  Intcr-Amerlcan  Council 
of  Jurist.'',  of  which  tlie  Juridical  Committee 
Is  a  permanent  standing  body  of  technicians. 
met  In  Buenos  Aires.  The  lACJ  pointed  out 
that  the  Juridical  Commute^  had  exceeded 
Its  authority  and  returned  the  whole  sub- 
ject back  to  the  committee  for  the  study  It 
had  been  requested  to  make  In  the  first  place, 
and  \\hlch  It  has  not  done  to  |lhis  day.  This 
was  the  last  of  the  subject  In  the  diplomatic 
field  until  the  lOih  Intcr-Amerlcan  Confer- 
ence met  In  Caracas  In  Marchjof  1954. 

At  the  Crirncas  meeting  Ecuador,  with  the 
support  of  Chile  and  Peru,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution, one  p.j-t  of  which  read:  "The  10th 
Inter-American  Conference  retuTirms  thai  the 
sovereignty  and  Jurisalction  of  each  of  the 
Americnn  riparian  Stales  •  'I*  shall  Include 
an  area  of  200  marine  miles.! reckoned  from 
the  outermost  points  of  the  (toa.^t." 

By  exceedingly  skillful  cllplhmatlc  work  by 
the  delegates  of  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and 
Uruguay,  a  vote  on  this  issue'  was  prevented, 
and  instead  a  resolution  waS  passed  calling 
for  a  "specialized  coiiference'i  by  the  Organ- 
lialion  of  American  Statos  to|  study  the  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
CDntlnentnl  Shelf  and  the  wrters  above  It. 

Subsequent  to  this  Caracas  meeting  In 
1934  the  Congre.'s  took  heed  cf  this  situation 
and  that  Its  shrimp  and  tuna  flshermen  were 
being  subjected  to  hardship;  and  economic 
loss  through  seizures  upon  What  the  United 
S'.ates  claimed  was  the  high]  seas,  and  told 
them  they  had  a  ri.:ht  to  tiajvel  freely  upon 
them  and  under  the  American  flag.  The 
Congress  parsed  what  the  President  signed 
as  Public  »jiw  630.  83d  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion. The  principal  provision  of  this  act 
was  that  If  a  United  States  ves-sel  was  seized 
by  a  foreign  country  under  claims  of  rights 
not  reco?;nl7cd  by  the  United  States  and  was 
forced  to  pay  a  fine  lu  order  to  escape,  the 


amount  of  the  fine  was  to  be  repaid  the 
fisherman  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  Etepartment  of  State  then  moved  on 
the  question  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  fall  1954  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  two  resolutions  were 
passed,  one  Instructing  the  International 
Law  Commission  to  undertake  a  review  of 
the  total  subjects  Regime  of  the  High  Seas, 
and  Regime  of  the  Territorial  Sea.  and  re- 
port back  to  the  General  Assembly  on  it  with 
recommendations  on  the  subject  In  the  fall 
of  1956.  The  second  resolution  Instructed 
the  Secretary -General  to  convene  a  special- 
ized technical  conference  on  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea  In 
Rome  In  April  In  time  so  that  the  results  and 
recommendations  of  the  technical  conference 
could  be  of  use  to  the  International  Law 
Commission  in  Its  meeting  in  June  at 
Geneva. 

The  International  Technical  Conference 
did  convene  In  Rome  as  scheduled.  Forty- 
five  countries  sent  accredited  representatives, 
and  another  six  sent  observers.  After  more 
than  3  weeks  of  study  and  dellb3ratlons.  the 
conference  adopted  a  report  which  defined 
the  objectives  of  fishery  conservation,  cited 
the  types  of  Eclentlflc  information  required 
for  a  flshery  conservation  program,  listed  the 
types  of  conservation  measures  applicable  In 
a  conservation  program,  described  the  prin- 
cipal specific  International  fishery  conser- 
vation problems  of  the  world  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  which  International  measures  and 
procedures  have  been  instituted  (including 
the  tuiia  fishery),  analyzed  the  appllcabUlty 
of  existing  types  of  international  conserva- 
tion measures  and  procedures  to  problems, 
and  arrived  nt  a  set  of  general  conclusions: 

In  the  course  of  Its  report  the  conference 
said  "The  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission,  already  referred  to.  Is  an  in- 
stance where  an  International  conservation 
policy  has  already  been  formulated  for  the 
exploitation  of  a  fishery  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  Such  early  action,  however, 
has  been  exceptional." 

Of  all  the  nritions  of  the  Americas.  Africa. 
Europe,  and  Asia  gathered  at  this  conference 
only  the  delegations  of  Chile.  Peru,  and 
Ecuador  filed  reservations  to  the  report. 

On  the  basis  of  the  report  of  this  con- 
ference and  other  considerations,  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  prepared  its  rec- 
ommendations on  the  Regime  of  the  Eigh 
Sear,  and  the  Regime  of  the  Territorial  Sea. 
In  the  first  section  It  set  forth  a  com- 
mendable and  generally  accepted  set  of  arti- 
cles under  which  nations  could  practically, 
by  Joint  and  peaceful  means,  undertake  and 
Insure  the  conservation  of  living  resources 
of  the  sea.  In  Its  second  section  it  said  this 
about  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea: 

"1.  The  Commission  recognizes  that  inter- 
national practice  Is  not  uniform  as  regju-ds 
the  traditional  limitation  of  the  territorial 
sea  to  3  miles. 

"2.  The  Commission  considers  that  In- 
ternational law  dues  not  Justify  an  extension 
of  the  territorial  sea  beyond  12  miles. 

"3.  The  Commission,  without  taking  any 
decision  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea  within  that  limit,  considers  that  Inter- 
national law  does  not  require  States  to  rec- 
ognize a  breadth  beyond  3  miles." 

Both  of  these  United  Nations  meetings 
during  the  first  half  of  1953  resulted  In  sharp 
defeats  for  the  200-mlle  countries,  and  Im- 
proved the  position  of  that  great  majority 
of  nations  who  hold  that  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  shall  be  narrow,  and  that  the 
high  seas  shall  be  free  for  the  use  of  all. 
subject  to  appropriate  conservation,  regula- 
tions, applicable  equally  to  all.  In  fisheries 
that  have  reached  the  stage  of  development 
where  regulations  are  required.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  tuna  flshery  of  the  eastern  Pa- 
clflc. specifically.  It  had  been  demonstiated 
that  a  high -seas  fishery  could  be  prevented 
from  overfishing  a  resource  by  peaceful  inter- 


national cooperation  and  without  the  exten. 
slon  of  territorial  sovereignty  into  the  high 
seas. 

In  the  spring  of  1955  Ecuador  seized,  again, 
two  vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high 
seas  off  her  coast  and.  In  the  course  of  this 
seiztu-e,  an  American  seaman  was  seriously 
wounded  by  gunfire.  One  of  these  vessels 
was  a  tuna  purse  seiner  from  Monterey,  Calif, 
and  the  other  was  a  large  refrigeration  ship 
from  Seattle.  Wash.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  held  executive  sessions 
at  which  ofiSclals  of  our  State  Department 
were  heard,  and  for  which  our  Ambassador 
to  Ecuador  was  recalled. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  activity  was  a  re- 
quest by  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  Governments  of  Ecuador.  Peru,  and 
Chile,  Jointly  and  severally  to  take  this  dis- 
pute to  the  International  Coiurt  of  Justice 
for  settlement,  to  sign  a  treaty  providing  for 
Joint  action  to  protect  the  ocean  resources 
from  over-fishing,  and  to  stop  seizing  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  while  the  case  was  under 
adjudication. 

The  three  countries  quite  firmly  refused  to 
submit  the  case  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  Their  reasons,  of  course  weire 
obvious.  They  would  lose,  becaues  their 
actions  were  contrary  to  international  law. 

It  was  only  after  the  most  severe  pressure 
was  exerted  by  the  United  States  that  they 
agreed  to  a  conference  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
under  which  the  countries  could  Jointly  pro- 
tect the  fish  resources  off  their  coasts. 
Finally  on  September  14.  1955  such  a  negotia- 
tion wus  begun  in  Santiago.  Chile.  The 
negotiations  finally  broke  down  completely 
on  October  5.  The  Department  of  State  has 
published  the  full  documentation  of  the  con- 
ference. At  the  end  of  its  report  the  De- 
partment says: 

"In  the  course  of  the  Santiago  negotiations 
the  United  States  made  every  effort  to  in- 
clude In  its  prop>osals  for  a  conservation 
agreement  measures  and  procediu'es  adequate 
for  the  cooperative  activities  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  continued  productivity  of  the  stocks 
of  fish  in  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean  of  in- 
terest to  four  countries.  Such  an  agreement 
would  make  the  participating  countries  full 
partners  in  a  conservation  program  InvWving 
effective  research,  recommendations  for  con- 
servation based  on  scientiflc  data,  and  en- 
forcement of  necessary  measures.  However. 
It  was  not  possible  to  conclude  such  an  agree- 
ment owing  to  the  inability  of  the  delecta- 
tions of  Chile.  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  without 
further  consultation  with  their  respective 
Governments,  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
which  did  not  Include  provisions  in  effect 
giving  recognition  to  their  claims  to  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  large  areas  of  the  hgh  seas 
off  their  coasts." 

Thus  it  turns  out  that  Ecuador,  Chile,  and 
Peru  were  not.  In  fact.  Interested  primarily  In 
the  welfare  of  the  tuna  stocks  off  their  coasts, 
which  is  the  only  one  fished  by  the  United 
States.  Obviously,  they  were  not  Interested 
In  competition  between  the  United  Statas 
fithermen  and  their  own  fishermen  either, 
because  the  native  fishermen  of  nil  three 
couHvries  combined  catch  nominal  quantities 
of  tuna. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  they  are  driving 
at  now  with  respect  to  the  tuna  fishery,  aside 
from  saving  of  pride.  Is  somewhat  obscure. 
Surely  they  should  understand  by  this  time 
that  the  United  States  Governmefit  Is  not 
going  to  pay  tribute  to  tiiem  for  pprmfsSion 
for  its  vessels  to  pcss  l.y  their  coasts  or  to 
fish  in  the  high  seas  off  their  coasts.  At  leact 
this  has  been  told  to  them  bluntly  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  our  Ambassadors  both  informally 
and  in  writing.  Tlie  Congress,  in  passing 
Public  Law  680,  83d  Congress.  2d  session, 
confirmed  and  strengthened  the  actions  of 
the  Executive.  The  International  Law  Com- 
mission has  refused  to  consider  favorably 
their  petitions.     Forty-two  nations  at  Rome 
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refused  to  act  In  •  way  favorable  to  them. 
By  refusing  to  Join  the  United  States  In  sub- 
mitting the  dispute  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  they  have  as  much  as  ad- 
mitted that  their  claims  are  beyond  the  pale 
ol  International  law. 

Yet  they  persist  and  that  is  my  reason  for 
speaking  at  this  time.  The  head  of  the 
Ecuadoran  Navy  has  Informed  our  fishermen 
that  no  matter  what  the  Ecuadoran  Foreign 
Office  says,  he  Is  going  to  enforce  the  200-mUe 
limits  off  Ecuador.  Within  the  past  month 
his  vessels  have  overhauled  four  of  our  tuna 
vessels  off  his  coast.  All  were  on  the  iilgh 
seas.  One  he  seized  and  tojtc  Into  port.  It 
was  released  without  fine  upon  direct  repre- 
sentation by  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  through 
him  to  the  head  of  the  navy.  The  other 
three  had  their  papers  seized  only,  and  were 
released  because  It  was  found  that  although 
they  had  been  fishing  off  Peru  all  three  had 
had  proper  licenses  to  flsh  In  Ecuadoran  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

Now  we  come  to  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Jurists  held  at  Mexico 
City  between  January  15  and  February  «. 
1950.  There  we  find  the  meeting  rig-jed 
against  the  United  States  in  advance  by  the 
broad  territorial  sea  countries — Ecuad<ir. 
Chile,  and  Peru.  They  had  In  secret  pre- 
pared a  resolution  designed  to  appeal  to 
nationalistic  feellnes  of  the  de'egates.  This 
was  hurried  through  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session  without  study,  without  dlsctission. 
and  without  time  for  consideration.  The 
only  thing  that  our  distinguished  delegate. 
Mr.  William  Sanders,  could  do  was  file  the 
following  declaration  and  reservation  of  the 
United  States,  which  eloquently  states  the 
situation : 
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there  was  no  discussion  of  those  considera- 
tions at  the  one  and  only  session  of  the 
Committee  held  to  debate  the  document." 

I  submit  that  these  are  not  tactics  and 
procedures  which  free  and  friendly  nations 
should  use  In  dealing  with  each  other.  For 
a  body  which  is  supposed  to  be  technically 
qualified  only  In  international  law.  which 
under  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  states  is  supposed  to  work  as  a 
serious,  technical  b<xly.  to  adopt  such  a  reso- 
lution affecting  vital  legal,  defense,  social, 
economic,  and  security  interesU  of  all  na- 
tions with  virtually  no  study,  no  analysis, 
and  no  discussioYi  is  amazing.  It  shakes 
one's  faith  in  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Organization  of  the  American  States. 

Certainly  we  are  glad  to  work  out  in  the 
traditional  spirit  of  inter-American  coopera- 
tion and  frlendshii)  the  complex  problems 
of  the  high  seas.  But  actions  such  as  that 
taken  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Jurists  will  only  create 
difficulties  for  a  program  of  genuine  inter- 
American  cooperation.  It  is  not  too  much 
for  us  to  ardently  hope,  indeed,  to  ask  that 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
states  will  take  such  actions  as  it  may  re- 
quire to  correct  this  ill-advised  action  of 
the  Council  of  Jurists  and  reestablish  faith 
In  the  normal  processes  of  inter-American 
cooperation. 


"DECLAKATION  AND  RESFKVATION  OF  THE  CNrrTO 
STATIS    or    AMERICA    ON    TIIF    SrSoLUTION    ON 

TiaaiToaiAL  waters  and  related  qusstions 
"For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  United 
States  representative  during  tiie  sessions  of 
committee  I.  the  United  States  voted  against 
and  records  lu  opposition  to  the  resolution 
on  territorial  waters  and  related  questions. 
Among  the  reasons  Indicated  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"That  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Ju- 
rlsU  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  necessary 
preparatory  studies  on  the  part  of  its  per- 
manent committee  which  it  has  consistently 
recognized  as  Indispensable  to  tl^e  formula- 
tion of  sound  conclusions  on  the  subject- 
"That  at  this  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Jurists,  apart  from  a  series  of  general  state- 
ments by  representatives  of  various  coun- 
tries, there  has  been  virtually  no  study,  anal- 
ysis, or  discussion  of  the  substantive  aspects 
of  the  resolution; 

••That  the  resolution  contains  pronounce- 
ments based  on  economic  and  scientific  as- 
sumptions for  which  no  support  has  been 
offered  and  which  are  debatable  and  which 
in  any  event,  cover  matters  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  specialized  conference  called 
for  under  resolution  LXXXIV  of  the  10th 
Inter- American  Conference: 

"That  much  of  the  resolution  is  contrary 
to  international  law: 

•'That  the  resolution  is  completely  obliv- 
ious of  the  interests  and  rights  of  states 
other  than  the  adjacent  coastal  states  In  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  marine  re- 
sources and  of  the  recognized  need  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  for  the  effective  ac- 
complishment or  that  common  objective 
and 

•That  the  resolution  Is  clearly  designed  to 
serve  political  purposes  and  therefore  ex- 
ceeds the  competence  of  the  Council  of 
Jurists  as  a  technical  Juridical  body. 

'In  addition,  the  United  States  delega- 
tion wishes  to  record  the  fact  that  when  the 
rewjlutlon.  in  the  drafting  of  which  the 
United  SUtes  had  no  part,  was  submitted 
to  CommlttM  I,  despite  fundamental  con- 
siderations raised  by  ths  United  Sf»t*s  and 
ottott    detegaUous    against    tb«    resoluUuu. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1936 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3183 »  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me 
for  a  few  observations  on  the  pending 
bill' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  whatever 
time  is  necessary  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  wi.shes  to  speak  on  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Michisan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distin^^uished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
I  would  not  make  the  request,  except  that 
I  shall  be  absent  tomorrow  attending  the 
funeral  of  our  late  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Kilgore. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  bu.siness  pendinc;  before 
the  Senate,  the  proposed  Ayncultural  Act 
of  1956. 

Our  time  is  short.  I  am  sure  we  would 
all  like  to  have  this  bill  voted  on  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  must  have  a  new  farm 
law  quickly,  so  that  our  hard-pressed 
farmers  may  receive  at  least  some  benefit 
during  the  current  crop  year.  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  something  I  hold 
essential  to  this  legislation,  namely.  90 
percent  parity,  at  least  on  basic  com- 
modities. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  on  the 
plight  of  our  faimers.  The  statistics 
are  on  record  showing  how  the  fanners 
are  caught  in  a  price  squeeze  which  is 
growing  worse  by  the  day.  Even  the 
Eisenhower  administration  admits  that 
the  great  prosperity  of  which  it  boasts 
somehow  does  not  include  the  farmers. 

I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent 
the  State  of  Michigan.  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  wherever  I  go  people  refer 
to  my  SUte  as  the  home  of  the  automo- 
bile. It  is  a  great  industrial  State.  I 
am  proud  of  the  maiiy  thousands  of  mcu 


and  women  who  have  made  this  poj^sible. 
But  I  am  also  proud  of  many  Michigan 
men  of  whom  we  have  heard  much  less, 
namely.  Michigan  farmers. 

The  farmers  of  Michigan  are  good, 
hard-working,  solid  citizens.  They, 
along  with  all  other  faimers,  have  been 
hurt. 

The  parity  ratio,  that  measure  of  jus- 
tice which  describes  in  unmistakable 
terms  the  relation  between  prices  paid 
by  the  farmers  for  industrial  products 
they  use  and  the  prices  they  receive  for 
their  owii  products,  was  at  80  percci:t 
of  the  national  average  last  January  15. 
That  was  very  low.  indeed,  but  the  .'•ame 
parity  ratio  for  the  farmers  of  Michigan 
was  even  less,  only  79  percent. 

When  farm  parity  is  down  to  CO  per- 
cent. 1  percent  here  or  there  does  not 
make  much  difference.  I  merely  wish 
to  -show  that  our  Michigan  farmers  are 
no  better  oil  than  their  brothers  across 
the  Nation. 

Whenever  our  Nation  faces  a  great 
crisis— for  example.  World  War  II.  or 
the  Korean  conflict — our  farmers  are 
urged  to  increase  their  production  to 
meet  the  expanded  need  for  food.  They 
have  always  responded  with  zeal  by  in- 
creasing production,  often  going  into 
debt.  Did  they  not  know,  when  the 
fighting  stopped,  they  would  be  left  with 
an  expanded  agricultural  system  pro- 
ducing far  more  than  necessary  to  nus- 
tain  a  peacetime  economy?  Certainly 
they  knew.  But  they  a5sumed.  in  good 
faith— and  tliey  had  every  reason(^o  do 
so— that  when  the  last  shots  were  fired, 
when  the  nrim  reality  of  overproduction 
was  staring  at  them,  the  United  States 
Government— the  very  Government  that 
had  asked  them  to  work  hard  and  pro- 
duce more— would  .«;tand  behind  them. 
Tliey  felt  that  while  a  period  of  read- 
justment was  taking  place,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  would  share  the 
common  burden.  That  is  what  did  hap- 
pen after  World  War  II. 

But  what  happened  in  1952?    Tlie  bi? 
business,    hard-money    hucksters    per- 
suaded the  people  to  accept  a  Repub- 
lican administration.    As  a  sort  of  bona«; 
the  farmers  got  Mr   Ben>on.     Let  loote 
on  the  sensitive  field  of  agriculture  Mr 
Benson  did  his  best  to  prove  again  an 
old  fact,  that  the  Republican  Party  is 
more   interested    in    the   profits   of    big 
business  than  the  needs  of  the  farmers. 
After  working   hard   for   3   years   to 
Ignore  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulation. Mr.  Benson  and  the  Eisenhower 
administration  are  suddenly  Interested 
in  doing  something  for  the  farmers— 
so  interested,  in  fact,  that  they  forced 
themselves  to  borrow  ideas  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  urging  day  in  and  day 
out:   but  the  Republicans  were  late   as 
usual.     We  could  ask.  What  is  the  hurry  -> 
Why  the  urgency  after  3  years  of  inac- 
tion'   Could  it  possibly  be  the  heat  of 
the  pending  election? 

Someday,  we  may  see  a  magazine 
article  telling  In  pralseful  terms  how 
Mr.  Benson  drove  the  farmers  to  the 
brink  of  disaster  Just  as  his  Republican 
colleague  in  the  Presidents  Cabinet 
brags  of  dangling  the  Nation  on  the  brink 
of  war  three  times.  But  Mr  Benson  may 
not  be  as  adroit  as  Mr.  Dulles  claims  to 
have  been.   Too  man^-  oX  our  farmers  not 
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to  raise 
But  then  he 
will  counter- 


only  have  been  dragged  to  the  brink — 
they  have  toppled  over.  And  Mr.  Ben- 
son's only  solution  is  a  soil-bank  mat- 
trr.ss  at  the  bottom.  I 

What  we  need,  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  is  a 
fence — a  high,  rigid  fcnde  of  not  less 
tlian  90  p>ercent  of  parity — to  help  the 
farmers,  at  least  until  the  full  effects 
of  the  soil-bank  program  can  be  felt. 

But  Mr.  Benson  says  that  90  percent 
parity  on  basic  commodities  will  defeat 
the  pui  poses  of  the  soil  bfnk.  He  says 
the  soil  bank  is  designed]  to  cut  down 
production  and.  ultimately, 
prices.  So  far  .so  good, 
says  that  90  percent  parity 
act  this  by  inducing  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce more. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  Is  a 
fundamental  error  in  the  Secretary's 
thinking.  Indeed,  recent  developments 
have  brought  out  that  his  argument  has 
no  ba.sls  in  fact. 

If  the  volumes  of  statist  cs  prove  any- 
thing, they  prove  that  we  have  hardly 
ever  last  any  sizable  sums  of  money  on 
crop>s  which  were  supportjed  at  a  rela- 
tively high  level.  On  the  contrary,  most 
of  the  lo.":sos  came  on  comnioditi'^s  which 
were  supported  by  a  .sliding  scale, 

I  think,  also,  that  Mr.  B?n.son's  .state- 
ments show  something  else,  namely,  a 
basic  distrust  of  the  farmer.  Would  the 
farmer  overproduce  if  h's  acreage 
should  be  cut  by  the  soil  bank  aiid  he 
had  90  percent  parity?  I  am  not  a 
farmer,  Mr.  President,  but  I  know  the 
farmers  of  Michigan  andl  the  kind  of 


people  they  are.     And  I 
think    like    a    majority 
farmers.    The  farmer,  I  be 
at  it  this  way:  He  knows 


\m  sure  they 
of  American 
ieve,  will  look 
that  faiming 


is  in  great  trou'ole,  and  that  this  trou 


ble     is     overproduction, 
promised  90  percent  parity 


be  entirely  happy,  because  90  percent 


is  only  90  percent,  and  no 


But  he  is  realistic  and  reasonable. 


,  He  is  willing  to  shoulder 


Now     he     is 
He  may  not 


;  100  percent. 


his  fair  share 


of  the  burden  of  readjustment,  if  he  is 
given  a  decent  break.  He  knows  he  will 
not  get  rich,  but  he  will  g|;t  along  until 

will  not  feel 

to  defeat  the 

And  when 


better  times  come.    So  ht 

forced,  or  even  inclined 

progi-am  by  overproduclioh 

we  ask  him  to  put  some  df  his  acreage 

into  the  .soil  bank,  he  will  cooperate. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  farmers  a 
pretty  low  score  for  intelligence — and 
honor — Mr.  Ben.son  also 
another     time-dishonorec 
stratagem.     I  refer  to  his 
signed  to  drive  a  wedge 
farmers  and  the  industria 
placing  the  blame  for  the 
dicament    on     industrial 


is  attempting 
Republican 
remarks  de- 
between  the 
workers.  By 
farmers'  pre- 
wage  levels 
rather  than  on  inept  Republican  policy, 
he  hopes  to  turn  these  two  mighty 
groups  a«<aiiist  each  other 

But  he  cannot  do  it.  Mr.  President. 
The  farmer  and  the  industrial  worker 
need  each  other,  and  Aimerica  needs 
both.  They  will  live  and  work  and  pros- 
per together,  if  we  help  them  and  if  we 
ignore  the  crippling  attempts  of  Mr. 
Benson  and  others  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

All  we  are  asking,  Mr.  President,  Is 
Justice— Justice  for  the  farmers— to  en- 
able them  to  gain  their  rightful  share 
of  the  Nation's  economy. 


There  Is  talk  that  passage  of  the 
pending  bill,  containing  90  percent  par- 
ity provision,  will  meet  with  a  veto.  Mr. 
President,  the  Republican  conscience — 
if  there  is  such  a  thing — already  has  to 
put  up  with  quite  a  burden,  but  a  veto 
of  such  a  bill  would  not  be  merely  the 
rejection  of  a  piece  of  legislation,  it 
would  be  a  rejection  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Again  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  my  statement  for  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late and  commend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  the  statement,  and  for  his 
expression  of  conviction  on  the  subject 
of  the  agricultural  program.  The  Sena- 
tor represents  in  part  a  gieat  agricul- 
tural State,  and  he  is  doing  it  exceed- 
ingly well.  We  welcome  the  support  and 
guidance  he  is  giving  us  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HUIvIPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Ea.stl.\nd]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair*.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounce an  export-sales  program  on  cot- 
ton. The  New  York  Times  today  carries 
a  statement  from  a  spoke.sman  of  the 
Egyptian  Emba.s.sy.  which  states  that  his 
Government  was  most  unhappy  about 
the  American  decision.  He  said,  "We 
consider  it  a  very  unfortunate  step  at 
this  time." 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  in  supporting  the 
prices  of  farm  products,  and  then  selling 
them  at  a  cheaper  price  in  the  world 
market,  is  exactly  what  Egypt  has  been 
doing.  The  Egyptian  Government,  un- 
til 2  .vears  ago,  had  in  effect  a  form  of 
export  subsidy.  Then  it  also  indulged 
in  currency  manipulations.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  using  trade  practices  of 
that  kind  in  order  to  take  the  markets  of 
the  American  cotton  farmer. 

What  the  United  States  is  doing  is 
meeting  unfair  competition. 

Most  of  the  Southern  delegation  In 
Congress  have  worked  for  several  years 
to  get  an  export-sales  program  adopted 
by  the  Government.  I  think  it  meaixs 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  for 
the  American  cotton  industry. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a 
year  now  has  been  pressing  to  secure  that 
kind  of  program,  because  Its  officials 
have  realized  that  it  is  right  and  just, 
but  their  efforts  have  been  blocked  by 
the  State  Department. 

I  congratulate  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  officials  of  his  Depart- 
ment on  the  announcement  and  on  the 
imminent  institution  of  that  program.  I 
did  not  know  the  anrvouncement  would 
come  so  quickly,  and  I  had  no  inside 
information  about  the  terms  of  the  an- 
nouncement. However.  I  am  very 
highly  pleased  with  its  terms,  and  I  am 
sure  that  what  will  happen  will  be  of 


great  benefit  to  the  cotton  growers  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  yielded  the  floor  on  Monday,  I  in- 
dicated that  my  next  discussion  of  the 
farm  bill  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
review  of  the  position  the  agricultural 
economy  occupies  today  in  relationship 
to  the  other  segments  of  the  American 
economy,  and,  also,  that  I  would  cite 
for  the  Record  some  of  the  developments 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  past  3 
years  in  the  agricultural  areas  which 
should  long  ago  have  commanded  our 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  go  into  that,  on 
this  particular  subject,  I  should  like  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
matter  of  rather  grave  concern  to  me, 
and,  I  hope,  of  rather  grave  concern  to 
my  colleagues. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  on  Monday  I 
cited  the  propaganda  and  advertising 
program  which  was  going  on  throughout 
the  country  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  an  ef- 
fort to  persuade  the  farmers  of  America 
to  vote  for  the  Eisenhower  fann  pro- 
gram. I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  that 
program  will  be  offered  by  someone,  so 
that  we  can  vote  on  it,  because  if  it  is 
offered,  it  will  be  defeated.  Of  all  the 
misrepresentations  any  man  ever  heard 
of.  or  to  which  this  countiy  has  ever 
been  subjected,  the  advertising  program 
that  is  going  on  at  the  present  time 
is  the  supreme  and  extreme  example. 

I  have  been  receiving  a  few  letters. 
In  fact.  Mr.  President,  I  sat  in  my  office 
last  night  until  after  2  o'clock  signing 
mail  in  response  to  letters  which  I  had 
received  from  farm  families  in  Minne- 
sota. I  picked  cut  a  few  of  them.  We 
have  two  or  three  thousand  of  them,  yet 
unanswered,  I  must  confess,  even  though 
I  signed  more  than  700  last  night.  I 
added  some  personal  note  in  an  effort 
to  keep  our  farm  p>eople  apprised  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Senate  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  agricultural  bill.  But  some 
of  those  letters  referred  to  the  E;isen- 
hower  farm  program,  and  I  received  a 
few  of  the  coupons — a  good  old  advertis- 
ing technique:  "Send  in  a  box  top  and 
get  a  farm  program." 

The  trouble  is.  Mr.  President,  that 
some  farmers  have  sent  in  the  box  tops, 
but  the  instructions  on  the  box  tops  re- 
lated to  nothing  which  is  before  the 
Senate.  The  farm  program  which  is 
before  the  Senate  was  written  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
It  is  true  that  a  few  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram were  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message — a  message  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  That  was  a  very  interesting 
message.  Many  of  the  other  points  in 
that  message  had  been  scorned  and 
scoffed  at  by  the  same  administration 
only  a  year  before — the  soil  bank,  for 
example.  Apparently  someone  reached 
the  President's  ear  and  told  him  that  the 
soil  bank  was  popular.  Anyone  who 
traveled  with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  when  it  was 
holding  hearings  would  know  that  many 
farmers  were  interested  in  some  kind  of 
a  soil  bank. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  the 
record  to  be  accurate  and  clear  that  the 
soil-bank  proposal  is  not  new.    We  have 
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had  the  soil-bank  propasal  In  Congrc^ 
since  1933.  Several  Members  of  the 
other  House  presented  bills  providing  for 
a  soil  bank,  but  all  such  bills  were  re- 
jected by  this  administration. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  a  bill 
on  the  soil  bank  almo.':t  identical  with 
the  conservation  reserve  section  in  the 
pending  bill.  As  late  as  September  30. 
1955.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budr-et  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  said  that  the 
program  which  Hubert  Humphrey  sug- 
gested was  unworlcable.  too  costly,  un- 
desirable, in  addition  to  several  ether 
adjectives  by  which  it  was  described. 
Thnt  was  on  September  30.  1955. 

But  then  came  the  President's  mes-n?;e 
on  aj;riculture.  A  few  stories  appeared 
in  .such  outstanding  farm  journals  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  indicated  tnat 
tJie  administration  was  going  to  urge  a 
soil-bank  propo.sal:  and  all  at  once  the 
soil  bank  became  a  «»reat  miracle  formula 
for  solvin?  all  our  farm  problems.  It  is 
around  this  concept  of  the  snil  bank  that 
the  newspaper  advertising,  the  spot  an- 
nouncements, and  the  radio  advertising 
•are  going  on — the  Eisenhower  9-point 
farm  program. 

Some  of  my  Republican  collenguei 
want  to  vote  for  it.  I  hope  someone  will 
offer  the  whole  9-pDint  program,  and  we 
shall  .«ce  how  many  votes  it  can  receive  in 
the  Senate  as  a  substitute  for  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Presid.-»nt.  I  may  jay 
that  some  of  us  will  offer  1  or  2  amend- 
ments coverint?  portions  of  that  9-pcint 
program,  such  as  limitation  on  crop 
loans  for  price-support  purpo.-^e.s.  I  had 
such  a  bill  pending  for  several  months;, 
but  the  administration  was  opposed  to  it 
when  a  Democrat  Introduced  the  bill. 
Yes.  I  had  a  proposal  to  cut  off  and  to 
limit  crop  loans  for  price-support  pur- 
poses along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
President  in  his  messasre.  but  his  own 
Department  of  Agriculture  said,  last 
July,  that  it  was  unworkable,  adminis- 
traUvely  diiacult.  unde3irable.  and  used 
a  few  other  de^^criptive  phra.'^es. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  the  American 
farmers  to  know  that  if  they  can  get 
someone  to  offer  the  Eisenhower  farm 
program  they  mi?ht  have  more  chance 
to  collect  on  all  the  box  tops  which  have 
teen  sent  in. 

But  I  am  happy  to  know  that  the 
farmers  of  my  State  are  alert,  as  they 
have  always  been.  They  are  pood,  solid 
farm  folk.  At  some  time  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  I  intend  to  read  quite  a 
few  of  the  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  them.  There  is  one  at  hand  which 
I  think  is  rather  interesting.  I  picked 
it  off  the  top  of  the  pile.     It  says: 

T>^^*  SKNAToa:  I  Just  flnLshed  reading  the 
Republican  ads  regarding  Elsenhower'B  nine- 
point  plan  and  how  we  should  write  Imme- 
diately to  our  Senator.  Thla  Is  not  the  kind 
or  letter  they  have  In  mind.  Nor  was  it 
the  kind  of  letter  Benson  had  in  mind  in 
his  hysterical  tirade  In  St,  Paul  the  other 
night.  I  am  the  lady  who  recently  grave 
you  the  housewifely  example  on  the  price 
tqueeze. 

She  goes  on  to  tell  about  the  prices 
the  farmers  are  paying,  and  then  she 
says: 

Another  point  that  frightena  me— and 
threaten*  what  you  are  fighting  for— Is  the 
veto    or    SM)   percent    of   parity.      We    small 


farmers  are  competing  with  the  big  farmer 
now.  Then  we  small  ones  will  be  iquecicd 
between  Uncle  Sam  and  tbe  big  farmer. 

She  goes  on  further  In  her  letter  and 
says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Benson: 

He  mentioned  your  sad  comment  that  the 
aamlnlstr:\tlun  Is  trying  to  wipe  out  all 
parts  of  the  farm  plan  that  will  bring  an 
Insured  income  to  the  farmer.  In  Injured 
aguny  he  shuute*!.  "How  dare  HcMriiacT 
make  a  political  ts^ue  of  the  farm  situation?" 
(He  neglected  to  mention  the  Republicans 
wUl  spend  •aAO.OOO  to  advertise  their  plan, 
assuring  us  we  can  charge  our  necessities. 
If  In^te-id  If  they,  like  you.  would  try  to 
assure  us  an  lncon«e.  we  could  buy  our 
overshoes  next  year.  U)o.) 

You  don't  have  to  aiuwer  me.  but  Just 
keep  your  8llnc;sh'^t  handy  and  pln^  away 
at  Benson.     Ping   him  a  good  one   for  mc. 

She  is  a  lovely  lady  and  shows  good 
judgment. 

Mr.  President,  there  arc  many  letters 
which  I  could  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

As  I  said  in  a  reply  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, I  would  be  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Eisenhower 
farm  program.  Of  cour.ve.  I  would  vote 
aG;ain:;t  it.  But  the  only  place  where 
I  have  seen  the  program  mentioned  is 
in  the  newspapers.  While  there  are  de- 
partments of  the  Government  which 
hand  out  statemenls  cf  their  policies 
to  periodicals— selected  pericdicals.  of 
course— generally.  Cont;iess  dues  not 
ba.se  its  votes  on  newspaper  stories;  we 
generally  vote— and  I  know  of  no  ex- 
ceptions— en  bills  which  are  before  us 
Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.    U  the  Seiiator  familiar 
in  a  fairly  complete  way  with  the  nine- 
point  Ei.senhower  farm  program ■> 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  am  reason- 
ably familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  KLRR.  Did  the  Scriator  find  in 
the  entire  nine  points  any  provision 
which  indicated  an  additional  dollar 
would  be  put  into  the  pocket  of  either 
a  Minnesota  or  an  Oklahoma  farmer  in 
the  calendar  year  1956' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  say  that 
after  careful  examination  I  not  only 
found  that  there  would  be  no  additional 
income;  but  if  the  program  as  it  was 
presented  to  our  committee,  in  the  terms 
of  the  ad-niinistrat^on  bill,  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  the  prices  of 
farm  commodities  would  have  gone 
down,  down,  and  down. 

I  exposed  the  joker  in  the  administra- 
tion b.ll  under  which  the  administration 
was  to  have  a  sleight-of-hand  perform- 
ance to  pay  for  the  program.  It  is  intor- 
eitins  to  note  that  there  was  nothing 
included  in  the  budijet  for  the  new  soil 
bank  program.  It  was  to  have  been  paid 
for  by  selling  surplus  commodities  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  into 
the  domestic  market  at  any  price  which 
could  have  been  obtained  for  them. 

When  my  cblleagues  learned  that  such 
a  provision  had  been  placed  in  the  bill 
they  abandoned  the  biU  as  fast  as  it  was 
humanly  possible  for  them  to  leave  it. 
Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  any  Republican 
now  living  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that 
he  understands  dennitely  every  one  of 
the  nine  points  in  the  Eisenhower  farm 
program? 


Mr.  HlTMPHTvEY.  1  have  not  found 
one.  I  might  say  that  If  we  continue 
to  look,  there  is  a  possibility  one  will 
crop  up. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yitld'> 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  yle'.d. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  earlier  mentioned  something 
about  election  year  programs.  To  what 
was  he  referring? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  was  referring  to 

the  most  recent  election  year  promise 

the  1956  variety.  The  old  promise  of 
1952  is  still  existent:  it  is  untouched, 
unused.  It  apparently  ha.s  been  en- 
cased in  some  kind  of  political  mothball 
preparation.  But  there  is  a  brand  new 
one  out. 

Mr.  MArsnELD.  Was  the  old  prom- 
ise honored? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.,  The  old  promise 
was  not  honored.  Apparently  the  old 
promise  was  a  part  of  the  storage  pro- 
gram.   It  has  been  stored  away. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  was  the  old 
promise? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  old  promise 
was  repeated  often.  Many  of  tlie  letters 
I  have  befoi  e  me  refer  to  that  old  prom- 
ise. It  was  the  golden  promise  in  Min- 
nesota. The  little  town  of  Kasson  has 
attained  international  fame  because  it 
Is  the  place  where  the  promise  was  made, 
but  it  was  never  redeemed  by  the  Re- 
publican politicians. 

At  Kasson.  in  Dodge  County,  one  of  the 
finest  areas  of  our  State,  the  President, 
who  was  then  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publiran  Party,  promi.scd  90  percent  of 
parity;  and  he  became  so  enthusiastic 
tliat  he  even  put  the  amount  up  10  more 
points,  to  100  percent  of  parity.  He  went 
up  to  100  percent.  It  paralleled  the  re- 
action of  the  stock  market  after  Eisen- 
hower speaks:  it  goes  up  10  points. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  the  promise 
made  oi>!y  in  Kasson? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  Candidate 
Eisenhower  went  to  Brookings.  S.  Dak  , 
to  Fargo,  N.  Dak  .  and  to  Omaha.  Nebr. 
He  was  sort  of  making  the  rounds  of  the 
Midwest  With  his  promise.  It  got  better 
as  time  went  on;  it  was  a  promise,  with- 
out any  ifs.  ands.  buts.  or  ors.  that  there 
would  be  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
paiity. 

Mr.  Benson  ha%  commented  about  the 
mess  which  the  Republicans  inherited, 
and  about  the  terrible  a.spects,  as  he 
points  out.  or  paints  it.  of  90  percent  of 
parity.  But  all  of  that  was  known  to  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1952  He  knew  what  90  percent 
of  parity  meant.  .  I  trust  he  did. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  not  the  Senator  In- 
dulging in  a  pretty  violent  assumption 
to  state  categorically  that  the  Republi- 
can candidate  In  1952  knew  what  he  was 
saying? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  am  of  a  chari- 
table nature  today,  and  of  a  charitable 
mind.  I 

Mr.  KERR.  Then.  If  the  Senator 
speaks  through  charity.  I  can  Hud  no 
fault. 
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Mt.  President,  will 

I  shield. 

I  take  it  that  Gen- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.  I  am  happy  to  yi^ld  to  my  char* 
itable  friends. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 

Mr  MANSFIELD, 
eral  Eisenhower,  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  office  In  1952,  knew  that  the 
Republican  farm  program  was  for  at 
least  90  percent  of  parity,  and  eventu- 
ally for  full  parity,  with  ino  ifs,  ands,  or 
buts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  Cahdidate  Eisen- 
hower went  even  further  by  promising 
90  percent  of  parity  not  only  for  storage 
commodities — the  basic  commodities — 
but  for  F>erishable  comtrodities  as  well. 
Our  hog  farmers,  who  are  getting  about 
60  percent  of  parity,  are  booking  for  the 
other  30  percent.  One  pf  the  greatest 
hunts  is  now  going  on  in  jour  part  of  the 
country.  The  hog  farmers  arc  looking 
for  the  other  30  percenlj  from  the  Re- 
publican parity.  ; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  itake  It,  then, 
now  that  we  have  laid  tljie  groundwork, 
that  what  the  Senator  re*lly  is  referring 
to  is  what  is  supposed  to,  be  the  present 
ELsenhower  farm  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  X^s;  the  one 
which  is  appearing  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  one  which  is 
petting  the  half  page  advertisements  for 
which  the  Republican  .-senatorial  and 
Hou.se  campaign  commitlpes  are  putting 
up  $250,003  to  popularise  the  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  country.  Is  that 
the  program? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     That  is  the  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Where  is  that 
program?  | 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thje  only  place  I 
have  been  able  to  find  it|is  In  my  mall. 
It  is  not  on  the  Sena^  calendar,  I 
assure  the  Senator.  It  lis  not  before 
any  committee.  I  imagine  there  is  a 
copy  of  it  at  the  Whitd  House,  and  I 
assume  there  is  a  copy  Inj  the  possession 
of  the  public  relations  n^  in  Chicago, 
about  which  I  shall  have  somfLhing  to 
say  before  the  debate  IS  finished. 

Here  Is  a  copy  of  It.  [I  always  keep 
one  handy.  This  Is  one  of  the  half- 
page  adverti.«:ements. 


am     getting 


Mr.     MANSFIELD.     I 
them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  interesting 
thing  Is  that  there  is  not  an  upper  Mid- 
west Republican  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive who  wants  to  endorse  It;  yet  It  Is 
being  published  in  their  areas  so  as  to 
help  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thiat  Is  true;  but 
It  does  carry  the  name  of  a  Republican 
Senator  and  a  Republican  Representa- 
Uve. 

Mr.  JIUMPHREY.  Tliat  Is  what 
could  be  called  service  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  Those  men  should  be  honored 
for  that,  rather  than  to  be  chastised. 
I  know  the  Senator  meant  his  remark 
only  in  the  sense  that  those  Members 
of  Congress  are  doing  political  work 
and  pohtlcal  duty. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  Indicates 
that  this  is  a  part  of  what  seems  to  be 
a  $250,000  advertising  campaign. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  price 
which  is  stated.  That  is  probably 
conservative. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  any  statement 
in  the  advertisement  as  to  where  the 
funds  came  from  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  ad? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  it  says:  "Paid 
for  by  National  Republican  Senatorial 
and  Congressional  Committees." 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  that  a  farm  organ- 
ization? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  doubt  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  senatorial  campaign 
committee,  our  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  GoLDWATER],  has  resigned, 
just  as  the  sponsors  of  the  administra- 
tion's farm  bill  withdrew  when  they 
learned  what  the  administration  had 
placed  in  the  bill. 

I  feel  sorry  for  my  colleagues  if  they 
were  led  to  believe  that  something  else 
would  be  in  the  bill.  It  is  necessary  to 
read  through  the  fine  print.  There  is  a 
lot  of  fine  print. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is,  in  the  advertise- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  very  little 
heavy  print.  It  is  the  fine  print  which 
really  should  be  noted. 

No;  if  this  is  a  farm  organization,  it 
is  a  new  one.  But  I  doubt  if  we  could 
really  call  the  National  Republican  Sen- 
atorial and  Congressional  Committees  an 
agricultural  organization. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  advertisement  does 
not  contain  a  list  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, does  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
printed  at  this  pwint  in  my  remarks  the 
release  entitled  "The  Joker  in  Ike's  Farm 
Bill."  It  explains  what  was  in  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Jokeb  in  Ike's  Farm  Bill 

Tlicre  is  a  Joker  in  the  deck  of  the  admin- 
istration's widely  publicized  new  program 
for  solving  tlie  fanner's  plight.  Senator  Hu- 
BFRT  H.  HuMPHRET,  Democrat  of  Minnesota, 
charged  today. 

"Instead  of  helping  to  holster  farm  income 
and  farm  prices,  all  it  is  designed  to  do  is  to 
unload  Government  holdings  of  farm  com- 
modities at  distressed  prices  on  the  domestic 
market  In  direct  competition  with  the  farmer 
already  struggling  for  a  better  break  on  that 
market."  Senator  Humphret  said. 

"Because  they  have  run  Into  too  many  ob- 
stacles against  disrupting  foreign  markets 
b>  dumping  these  products  abroad,  they  now 
propose  dumping  them  at  home — under- 
selling other  products  farmers  have  to  sell, 
and  underselling  their  own  support  program. 

"The  entire  farce  Is  exposed  in  language 
of  the  administration's  own  farm  bill  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  yesterday — the  fine 
print  In  the  insurance  p>ollcy  that  belles  all 
the  glowing  promises  made  by  the  salesmen 
in  the  President's  farm  message  and  In  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  testimony  before 
the  Agricultural  Committee. 

"It  Is  a  provision  permitting  the  Govern- 
ment to  sell  surplus  commodities  into  our 
domestic  markets  at  the  market  price,  re- 
gardless of  support  levels,  to  pay  off  the  cer- 
tificates given  farmers  in  return  for  volun- 
tarily cutting  back  their  production  beyond 


the   allotmenU    to    which    they   would    be 
entitled  under  law. 

"Neither  the  President's  message  nor  the 
Secretary's  testimony  revealed  this  fact. 
Both  indicated  that  the  program  would  be 
financed  out  of  the  existing  stocks,  but 
neither  revealed  that  their  intent  was  to 
dump  these  commodities  at  any  prices  they 
would  bring  regardless  of  how  much  they 
depressed  the  existing  market. 

"It  becomes  apparent  that  they  are  more 
concerned  about  getting  rid  of  Government 
holdings  than  they  are  about  what  happens 
to  the  farmer. 

"Anybody  in  the  commodity  trade  will  tell 
you  that  this  single  action  will  be  the 
greatest  price  depressant  for  prices  of  basic 
farm  commodities  yet  Invented.  If  such  a 
measure  is  pressed  further  and  enacted,  you 
can  expect  sharply  lower  prices  for  major 
grains. 

"The  sad  part  about  it  is  that  this  ad- 
ministration brainchild  would  in  the  long 
run  increase  rather  than  decrease  Govern- 
ment holdings. 

"If  the  Government  Intends  to  sell  Its 
present  holdings  at  lower  than  support 
prices,  it  only  means  that  it  will  capture 
all  the  market  from  farmers  and  in  turn 
have  to  take  possession  of  all  the  farmers' 
commodities  placed  under  loan  at  higher 
levels.  It  would  Just  be  a  vicious  circle, 
of  everything  having  to  go  through  Govern- 
ment hands  to  be  sold  bapk'  cheaper  to  the 
trade.  I  doubt  very  mudfrif  any  buyer  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  buy  at  higher  prices 
from  the  farmer  if  he  knows  he  only  has  to 
wait  to  get  the  same  commodities  at  the 
administration's  fire-sale  bargain  counter." 

Senator  Humphrey  explained  that  the 
present  law  prevents  th^  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  selling  its  stocks  at  less 
than  6  percent  above  the  support  level,  plus 
interest,  unless  they  are  in  danger  of  deteri- 
orating. The  administration  bill  provides 
for  removing  that  5-percent  restriction,  but 
then  goes  even  further  to  exempt  from  any 
limitation  the  sale  of  any  amount  of  com- 
modities necessary  to  pay  off  the  soil-bank 
certificates,  he  added.  It  Is  the  latter  pro- 
posal that  Senator  Humphrey  vigorously 
protested  as  sabotage  of  the  entire  farm  pro- 
gram price-support  loan  concept. 

"Every  action  this  administration  has 
taken  since  it  has  been  in  office  has  tended 
to  depress  farm  prices,  and  thereby  drive 
more  stocks  into  Grovernment  hands.  It  was 
too  good  to  believe  that  the  bold,  new  pro- 
gram would  be  any  different — and  now  the 
truth  is'  exposed.  Once  again,  the  adminls- 
tration  is  embarked  on  driving  farm  prices 
still  further  downward.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  former  objective  was  supposed  to 
have  been  to  force  some  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness. New,  the  objective  is  Just  getting 
rid  of  stocks  in  the  Government's  hands — 
regardless  of  the  consequences  upon  farmers. 

"Strangely  enough,  it  is  entirely  contrary 
to  everything  this  administration  has 
preached  about  100  percent  of  parity  in  the 
market  place.  Now,  apparently,  they  want 
to  determine  themselves  Just  what  the  farm- 
er should  get  in  administered  prices  and 
drive  the  market  place  down  still  further. 

"When  they  talk  so  glibly  about  paying 
for  removing  the  surplus  with  the  surplus 
itself,  what  they  are  really  saying  Is  that 
they  want  to  pay  for  it  out  of  the  pockets  of 
farmers — out  of  their  already  depressed  in- 
come, by  driving  it  down  still  further. 

"After  having  lowered  farm  prices,  In- 
creased surpluses,  and  driven  thousands  of 
farmers  off  the  land,  the  administration  now 
proposes  that  the  farmers  still  remaining 
pay  the  bill  for  the  failure  of  its  farm  pro- 
gram and  its  administrative  bungling. 

"This  new  formula  will  result  in  crippling 
the  free  market,  lowering  farm  prices,  and 
lowering  the  boom  on  the  Nation's  farmers," 
Senator  Humphrey  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Record  to  be  clear.    So  far  as 
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the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  can 
recall — and  I  will  keep  the  Record  open 
for  any  corrections — all  the  Senators 
who  introduced  the  administration  farm 
bill  repudiated  that  particular  section 
when  they  found  out  what  kind  of  a 
piovision  had  been  placed  in  the  bill 
for  financing  the  soil  bank.  That  was  an 
act  of  honor  and  intelligence  on  their 
part.  I  commend  them  for  thinking  in 
tenns  of  the  public  interest,  rather  than 
being  victimized,  so  to  speak,  by  a  meas- 
ure which  did  not  carry  out  what  they 
thought  was  in  it. 


February  29 


Mr.  r^ANSFIELD. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD. 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  mentioned  something  about 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  soing 
around  the  country  talking  about  the 
mess  which  he  inherited.  Can  the  dis- 
tinguislied  Senator  tell  the  Senate  and 
the  country  how  much  farm  prices  have 
declined  i;i  more  than  3  years  under  thiS 
administration,  and  how  much,  in  com- 
|>arison.  farm  costs  have  risen? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  that  on  page 
21.  I  have  a  long  speech  to  make.  I 
intend  to  document  the  farm  ca.se.  It 
will  take  a  little  time  to  do  so.  becau&e 
there  has  been  so  much  misinformation 
that  even  when  one  has  the  truth  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  little  time  to  study  it. 
The  total  net  farm  income  has  de- 
clined 29  percent.  The  increase  in  the 
cost  of  farm  operations  I  shall  get  to  ia 
more  detail,  but  answering  the  question 
broadly  now,  most  of  the  manufycturei 
goods  faimers  use  have  risen  4  or  5 
percent  in  price.  That  docs  not  include 
the  increases  in  taxrs  and  interest,  and 
the  largest  single  increas.'  is  in  interest. 
E>o  my  colleagues  remember  the  day 
Ezra  Taft  Benscn  raised  iiAeieit  rats  on 

emergency  disaster  loans?    Interest 

this  administration  has  had  a  price-sup- 
port program  for  bond  brokers  and  bank- 
ers ever  since  it  has  been  in  o.ffice.  The 
first  thing  it  did  was  to  raise  interest 
rates.  Interest  rates  have  not  flexed  one 
bit;  the  administration  wanted  them 
high,  and  rig;d. 

jr  Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  President,  will    the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.     Will  the  faenator  not  in- 
clude power  triisto  as  a  group  for  whom 
the  admiiiistration  has  had  a  program? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Ye.s.     I  could  ex- 
pand the  area  of  friendship  and  affinity 
of  interest  to  many  groups. 

Mr  Kt,RR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when 
the  President  directed  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  the  Dixt.n- Yates  con- 
ti-act.  he  proved  he  not  only  was  in  favor 
of  fixed  price  supports,  but  wus  in  favor 
of  at  least  125  percent  of  parity,  provided 
it  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  select  few 
rather  ^han  for  the  farm  families? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Is  so  right  that  there  is  not  a 
nan  alive  who  would  even  think  of  dis- 
Juting  what  he  has  said,  because  the 
•ecord  is  replete  with  the  very  unfortu- 
mtc  and  unhappy  facts  of  the  Dixon- 
fates  fiasco. 

Mr.  KERR.     Therefore  we  can  fully 
assume,  at  the  beginning  of  the  discus- 
ion,   that   the   admlnlslration    is    not 
( igainat  fixed  price  supports  and  is  not 


apainst  1C3  percent  of  parity  or  more, 
provided  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  desig- 
nated few  who  are  the  especially  fa- 
voi-ed  of  tlie  administi-aticn.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUTVIPIIREY.  The  Senator  is  so 
right.  I  should  say  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, there  Is  an  exclusive  c'.ass  in 
the  group  of  the  favored  ftw  wherein 
Uie  farmer  is  not  to  be  found. 

I  have  another  matter  I  should  like  to 
ca?l  to  the  attention  of  my  collea'^ues. 
The  New  York  Times  of  this  morning 
carried  a  very  interesting  news  story,  to 
which  seme  reference  v. -as  made  earlier 
today.  The  news  rLo'y  is  by  one  of  the 
most  able,  noted,  and  distinguished  re- 
porters, Mr.  William  M.  Blair.  The  date 
line  is  Washington.  February  28.  I  shall 
read  parts  of  the  news  item: 

WAsiiiNCTcif.  February  28.-E-^rn  Taft  Den- 
son  announced  tod-y  that  the  Government 
would  put  Bll  Fed?raI-owneU  surplus  cot' on 
on  the  world  aucl.on  l>iock.  effective  Au- 
^ist  I. 

The  Secretary  of  Asrrloilture  said  lilso  that 
he  had  oJered  souihern  Democratic  Senators 
a  higher  support  price  for  cotton  In  rciurn 
r-r  their  support  cf  the  ad.-r;lnls.ratioiis 
tlXible  prlce-suppcrt  syslcm 


A  liit'e  further  dowa  in  the  column,  the 
following  appears: 

Bjth  action.s  by  Mr.  Benron  were  expected 
tj  have  explosive  tflecta.  His  recital  cf 
dealings  with  southern  Democrat.i  appeared 
ctru.u  to  set  off  new  political  treworks 
as  the  Senate  moved  toAaid  a  showaov.n 
vote   on   the   bitterly   contested   farm   issue. 

I  would  not  want  to  say  that  what 
I  am  engaging  in  now  is  fireworks,  but  I 
intend  to  light  a  match  and  throw  a  little 
li^'ht  en  the  subject. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Eenatjr  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KCRii.  Might  it  not  be  an  en- 
tirely worthy  a.«-piration  tiiat  it  develop 
into  firowoiki  inj(  tar  as  tiie  continuity 
of  the  present  administraUon  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Indeed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Tiie  Senator  would  not 
te  averse  to  buildng  a  little  fire  under 
th?  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  v.ould  he' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Nat  now  or  in  the 
future.  Let  me  zay  I  would  not  i:e  averse 
to  having  a  fiiewoika  di.  play  now.  al- 
though I  usually  wait  until  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

Mr  KERR.    Nor  would  the  Senator  be 

averse  to  adding  a  httle  fuel  to  the  r.re 

which  he  believes  is  buminrr.  would  he' 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     I   should   like   to 

add  the  fuel  of  facts. 

Mr.  President.  I  a;k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  to  wiiich  I  have  made  reference 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Rtcono. 

There  being  no  objection,  thp  artic'e 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRo 
as  follows: 

Benson  To  Otttb  Simpers  Corrc*  it*  World 
Tk\de  —  FoRXiGN  PaoTESTs  Extn-xrxTD  — 
HicH'-a  Psors  PaopoiKo  roa  South  fob 
Farm  Bill  Aid 

(By  William  M  Blair) 
WASHiNCTOif.  February  21  —Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son announced  today  that  the  Government 
would  put  all  Pederal-owned  su  plus  cotton 
on  the  world  auction  block,  effective  Au- 
gust 1. 


Th?  Sreretary  of  Agrlculttir*  said  aUo  that 
he  had  offered  scuihern  DemocraUc  Senators 
a  hl>:her  suppcrt  price  for  cotton  in  return 
for  their  support  of  the  admlntstratlan'a 
doxlble  price-support  s)stem. 

I  Reports  of  the  surplus-d.spoaal  plan  sent 
cotun  futures  tumbhiiR  as  much  as  $3  a  bnle 
In  heavy  selling  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex. 
Change.  In  Liverpool,  some  futures  dropped 
the  tlaily  limit  permitted  by  market  rules. | 

A  protect  was  registered  Immediately  by 
Egypt,  one  of  the  worlds  leading  cotton  pro- 
buctrs.  A  spckesnuju  at  the  Egyptian  Em- 
bassy said  his  government  was  most  unhappy 
about  the  acitTil-il^itrntion  derUlon.  "We  con- 
sider It  a  very  unfort  luate  step  at  thU  time." 

Mr.  Brnson  said  the  new  program  would 
seek  to  recapture  "our  share"  of  tlie  cotton 
niar;;jt  through  sales  of  surplus  cotton  at 
world  conpet:t!ve  prices.  TliU  Is  a  step 
I'.n^  !>.;ui;ht  by  many  southern  Members  of 
Coi  jfe::s  and  s.-nie  cott.m  Interesu. 
D"MnNO   IS   DtNiro 

Both  actions  by  Mr.  B.Mitcn  were  expected 


to  have  cxpU:slve  effects.  His  recital  of  deal- 
lr?s  with  tout.hern  Democrats  appeared  cer- 
tain to  set  off  new  political  fireworks  as  the 
Senate  moved  t9ward  a  showdown  vote  on 
the  bllicily  contested  farm  Isstie. 

The  competitive  sale  of" all  surplus  cotton 
was  regarded  a«  likely  to  cauAe  worldwide 
repercussions  among  countries  that  already 
have  prctDttcd  stronaly  the  administrations 
surplus  dlsporal  methods. 

Mr.  B.-n-on  decrl'-d  Intentions  of  dumping 
cotton  or  other  prclurts  to  force  down  world 
prices.  But.  he  said,  the  new  cotton  pro- 
gram U  -noace  to  the  world  that  were  not 
golrg  to  continue  to  hold  an  tunbrella  over 
world  m.irkets." 

Kc  re'rred  to  the  Federal  price  support 
program  th.^t  has  held  American  cotton  prices 
above  world  levels.  He  set  an  export  goal  of 
"somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  5  million 
h.^Ics  a  year  as  our  ihcre  of  the  w..rld 
market." 

Exoorts  tot-Tlcd  3  .'ioO.OCO  bales  for  the  fiscal 
year  that  ended  lasi  July  1.  Exports  for  the 
current  ye.ir  have  been  eslimatid  at  less 
than  2.533.000  bales. 

Nearly  12  million  bales  of  cotton  valued  at 
more  than  92.100  milUon  are  tied  up  unc'er 
icUtral  price  ..up;;orcs.  Under  a  special  pro- 
^rain.  cotton  Is  belns;  sold  abroad  at  6  to 
10  cents  a  pound  below  domestic  maikct 
levels.  This  program  «us  suited  with  an 
off-r  on  Jaima'y  i  to  seM  at  competitive 
prices  1  million  bal-n  of  low-grade  cotton 
More   than  C9«,C0O  bales  have  been  sold  to 

In  InMitu'ln?  the  spec'..-\l  program,  the 
united  h^Htf^  promised  ether  countries  it 
would  not  cell  moro  than  the  1  miUlon  bales 
betv.etn  J.nnuary  l  and  August  1. 

Thrre  m.^.Jor  f.irm  front  developments  mere 
accnupr  nied  hy  a  rclterut.on  fnm  President 
Elsenhower  t<.day  that  he  would  not  com- 
piomlse  on  the  flcRii^c  >ersus  rigid  price  bud- 
port  Issue  In  thts  election  year 

Senator  Wtllum  F.  Knovla.vd.  of  Califor- 
nia. Senate  Republican  leader,  said  the  Presi- 
dent h-'d  •mr.cle  clear*  that  he  stood  solidly 
behind  the  flexible  system  at  a  White  Houie 
conference  w.ih  Republican  congrewlonal 
leaders. 

sotrrmaNErs  not  named 
Mr.  Denscn  declined  at  his  prers  confer- 
ence, the  fim  in  several  weeks  with  Wash- 
ington newsmen,  to  name  Uie  southern 
Democrnt.s  or  other  Members  cf  Congress 
with  Whom  he  h.-^d  t:.!ked.  But  he  named 
inree  Democrats  about  whom,  he  said  "It 
was  rumored  •  that  they  might  switch  from 
rigid  to  fj.xible  supports.  All  are  from  ma- 
jor cotton-producing  Slates.  Their  names 
had  been  put  forward  previously  as  possible 
switches-  by  farm  oiganlzatlon  loLbyUU  on 

They  were  Senator  Johw  C.  SiTNifn.  of 
Mlrslt^ipjl.  and  Strat  .rs  John  J  McCi  ellan 
and  J,  Wuxi.-.M  Fo^ia.uur,  of  Aik-n»as. 
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Mr.  Benson's  statement  was  elicited  by  a 
reporter's  question  on  whether  he  had  made 
any  commitments,  oral  or  written,  to  any 
Members  of  Congress  In  return  for  their  sup- 
port of  flexible  price  supports.    He  answered: 

'I  have  had  some  very  flrank  dlscu^ions 
with  some  of  them  but  so  far  as  making  firm 
commitments,  there  hadn't  been  a  word  writ- 
ten. We  have  Just  talked  and  I  have  talked 
very  pla.n  and  very  frank  as  to  what  I 
thought  was  needed,  partlci^orly  In  the  case 
of  cotton."  [ 

Pressed  for  a  definite  answer  as  to  whether 
he  had  made  any  commitments  "oral  or 
otherwise,"  he  replied.  "We».  I  dont  know." 

He  then  said  he  had  told  the  southerners 
of  the  need  for  "flexibility  In  the  cotton  sup- 
port prOj;ram"  and  "what  we  would  be  willing 
to  do  In  this  Department"  If  flexibility  was 
obtained. 

He  said,  "we  would  be  willing  to  move  the 
adjufctlng  support  level"  by  a  smaller  amount 
If  he  obtained  adjustments  In  the  price  and 
In  the  staple  length  upon  ^blch  price  sup- 
ports were  based. 

"And  we  have  even  talked  in  terms  of  what 
amounts."  Mr.  Benson  added  In  referring 
to  what  the  support  level  would  be  If  the 
Southerners  were  willing  to  grant  conces- 
sions. 

Senator  James  O  Eastland  gave  a  clue  to 
the  rituatlon  only  yesterday  In  a  speech  In 
the  Senate  floor.  He  said  be  believed  that 
the  support  rate  on  cotton  for  this  year  "will 
be  fixed  at  a  reduction  In  price  of  less  than 
3  cenu  a  pound."  This  reduction  was  neces- 
sary, he  said,  to  place  "cotton  In  a  better 
competitive  position  '  with  synthetic  fibers. 

He  coupled  this  statement  with  a  convic- 
tion that  the  administration  probably  would 
support  lef^lslat^nn  to  fix  a  m.nlmum  cotton 
Bcreaw  allotment  for  1957  to  1958  to  prevent 
a  1.500.000-acTe  cut  next  year.  He  thouirht 
the  floor  und-r  cotton  would  be  17.331,000 
acres,   the  national  allotment  for  this  year. 

Mr  Benson  sa'd  the  price  sup;x)rt  of  parity 
mentioned  by  Senator  Eastland  was  a  Uttle 
high  Mr.  Benson  said  86  percent  of  parity 
might  be  a  better  Qpure.  Cotton  was  hold  at 
90  percent  last  year,  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion for  flexible  supports. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  flexible  supports. 
90  percent  of  parity  was  mandatory  for  cot- 
ton, corn,  mheut.  rice,  and  peanuts.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  would  restore  this  fixed  level  to  these 
so-called   basic  crops. 

Parity  Is  a  Federal  standard  designed  to 
arsure  farmers  a  fair  return  for  their  prod- 
ucts In  relation  to  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  parts  of  the  article: 

Mr.  Benson  declined  at  his  press  confer- 
ence, the  first  In  several  weeks  with  Wash- 
ington newsmen — 

He  has  been  away  from  Washington. 
He  has  been  having  conferences  at  Des 
Moines,  St.  Paul.  San  Francisco,  and 
other  places.  He  has  been  out  of  the 
city,  explaining  the  farm  program,  so  he 
has  not  been  here  to  have  these  confer- 
ences. 

Mr.  Benson  declined  at  his  press  confer- 
ence, the  first  In  several  weeks  with  Wash- 
ington newsmen,  to  name  the  Southern 
Democrats  or  other  members  of  Congress 
with  whom  he  had  talked.  But  he  named 
three  Democrats  about  whom,  be  said,  "It 
was  rumored"  that  they  might  switch  from 
rigid  to  flexible  bupports.  All  are  from  major 
cotton-producing  States.  Their  names  had 
been  put  forward  previously  as  possible 
swltchee  by  farm  organization  lobbyists  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  name  our  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  DANIEL.  Neither  Senator  from 
Texas  Is  included? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  No.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  not  included. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Neither  Senator  from 
Texas  is  included. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Neither  Senator. 
I  protest  Mr.  Benson's  indicating  that 
he  can  make  any  kind  of  ofifer  which 
will  in  any  way  change  the  vote  of  any 
of  our  colleagues.  I  think  what  he  was 
trying  to  say  was  that  he  had  such  a 
woiulerful  policy  and  program  to  offer 
that  he  switched  their  votes. 

I  happen  to  know  that  one  of  those 
Senators  had  his  mind  made  up  a  loniz 
time.  In  fact,  I  know  of  two  of  them, 
and  I  am  sure  the  third  is  going  to 
stand  with  us  on  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  any  other  oflBcial  of 
the  Government  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  administration  which  seems  to  think 
there  are  arrogant  lobbyists  running 
around.  My  colleagues  may  remember 
that  in  the  President's  veto  message  of 
the  gas  bill  he  mentioned  the  arrogance 
of  certain  interests,  and  the  administra- 
tion suggested  that  there  are  lobbying 
activities  which  should  be  investit^ated. 
There  are  1  or  2  lobbies  which  they  might 
investigate  in  their  own  shop,  such  as 
Executive  lobbies. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  United  States 
Code,  under  title  18.  section  1913.  there 
is  a  section  under  the  heading  "Lobby- 
ing With  Appropriated  Moneys,"  which 
reads: 

Ko  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall,  In  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service  •  •  •  telephone  •  •  •  or  other  de- 
vice, intended  or  desic^ned  to  influence  in  any 
manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor  or 
oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legislation 
or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whetlier  before 
or  after  the  Introduction  of  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution proposing  such  legislation  or  appro- 
priation; but  this  shall  not  prevent  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  or  of  Its  de- 
partments or  agencies  from  communicating 
to  Members  of  Congress  on  the  request  of  any 
Member  or  to  Congress,  throtigh  the  proper 
official  channels,  requests  for  legislation  or 
appropriations  which  they  deem  necessary 
for  the  eiBcient  conduct  of  the  public 
bu.<^iness. 

Whoever,  being  an  officer — of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  department — thereof,  vio- 
lates or  attempts  to  violate  this  section,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both;  and  after  no- 
tice and  hearing  by  the  superior  officer  vested 
with  the  power  of  i^movlng  him,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  office  or  employment. 

There  have  been  many  Members  of 
Congre.'^s  who  have  been  quite  disturbed 
by  what  they  consider  to  be  the  lobbying 
activities  of  the  present  administration. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  On  the  basis  of  what  he 
knows  to  be  the  facts,  with  reference  to 
vigorous  lobbying  by  certain  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  the  Senator  think  that 
when  the  President  uses  the  term  "arro- 
gant" with  reference  to  lobbyists,  his  ap- 
plication of  it  is  based  solely  on  whether 
or  not  the  lobbying  coincides  with  his 


viewpoint  or  can  be  found  in  his  official 
family? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  seems  to  be 
a  good  deal  to  show  that  is  true.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that,  as  I  said  earlier, 
Mr.  Benson,  in  his  press  conference, 
makes  quite  clear  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 
He  is  trying  to  split  up  the  votes  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  want  my  friends  from  any 
section  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
from  the  South,  to  know  that  one  of  the 
ties  which  has  bound  together  the  North 
and  the  South,  particularly  the  Midwest 
and  the  South,  is  our  great  agricultural 
economy.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
identity  of  interests.  The  Secretary  is 
moving  in.  He  is  offering  a  special  corn 
program  deal,  a  special  cotton  deal,  and 
other  suggestions  here  and  there — any- 
thing to  break  down  the  provision  before 
the  Senate  for  90  percent  of  parity. 

I  shall  in  a  moment  read  from  the  re- 
port of  his  news  conference.  I  think 
what  I  am  saying  is  most  moderate,  and 
temperfite.  I  wish  to  say  again  that  I 
refuse  to  beUeve  that  the  votes  of  any 
of  my  colleagues  are  for  sale  or  barter  to 
this  administration  or  anj'one  else.  I 
think  It  is  about  time  we  hamnscred  that 
home.  I  do  noi,  think  that  minimizes 
the  reflection  Secretary  Benson  has  cast 
upon  some  of  our  colleagues  by  naming 
them  and  stating  that  he  expected  them 
to  switch  their  votes  as  a  result  of  his 
attempts  to  influence  them. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  perfectly  and 
dramatically  apparent  that  he  is  trying 
to  divide  and  conquer? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  took 
the  words  right  out  of  my  mouth.  I  was 
about  to  say  it  is  part  of  Benson's  tactics 
to  divide  and  conquer.  He  has  been  try- 
ing to  use  Senator  against  Senator.  For 
a  long  time  the  laboring  man  was  used 
against  the  farmer  and  the  farmer 
against  the  laboring  man.  Now  we  see 
the  tactics  of  arraying  farmer  against 
farmer. 

I  read  from  the  Secretary's  press  con- 
ference of  February  28,  which  was  re- 
ported stenographically  by  the  Federal 
Reporting  Service,  in  reply  to  questions 
as  to  whether  he  had  made  any  kind 
of  commitments  on  any  commodity  to 
any  Members  of  Congress:  , 

I  have  had  some  very  frank  discussions 
with  some  of  them  but  so  far  as  making  firm 
commitments,  there  hasn't  been  a  word 
written.     We  have  Just  talked — 

Mr.  President,  the  written  word  seldom 
appears  if  we  are  trying  to  get  at  lobby- 
ing.    1  Laughter.] 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  entirely  possible 
that  the  facts  the  Senator  is  now  laying 
before  the  Senate  would  form  a  basis 
for  indicating  at  least  the  possibility 
that  the  special  committee  which  was 
recently  selected  by  the  Senate  might 
look  into  the  actions  and  statements  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  going  to  put 
a  statement  in  the  Record.  I  was  about 
to  say  that  repoi-ts  of  what  Secretary 
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Benson  has  said  he  has  done  or  at- 
tempted to  do  come  mighty  close  to  in- 
dicating infringement  of  at  least  the 
spirit  of  the  statute  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  namely,  title  18.  section  1913. 
lobbying  with  appropriated  moneys — 
close  enough  to  make  it  appear  neces- 
sary to  let  our  new  Special  Committee  on 
Lobbying  look  into  it  closely. 

I  wish  to  continue  reading  from  the 
transcript.    The  Secretary  said: 

W«  bare  Just  Ulked— 

Speaking  of  visiting  with  Members  of 
Congress — 

and  I  have  talked  very  plain  and  very  frank 
as  to  what  I  tbought  waa  needed,  parUcu- 
larly  In  the  caae  of  cotton. 

In  answer  to  another  question  the  Sec- 
retary said: 

Well,  I  don't  know.  We  have  gone  quite  a 
ways.  In  which  I  pointed  out  what  I  thought 
was  neceaaary,  and  expressed  the  hope  they 
would  go  along  with  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram. Including  getting  some  flexibility  in 
the  cotton -support  program. 

Asked  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had 
made  any  Arm  commitment,  he  said: 

Well.  I  have  made  no  firm  commitment. 
You  can  put  It  that  way.  I  have  discussed 
possibilities,  and  what  I  thought  would  be  a 
reasonable  thing  to  do,  and  what  we  would 
be  willing  to  do  In  this  Department. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be 
the  Attorney  General.  This  is  lawyers 
language.  He  says  "what  we  would  be 
willing  to  do  in  this  Department." 

That  is  not  a  commitment.  It  Is  what 
he  is  willing  to  do,  which  means,  "Per- 
haps you  can  push  me  up  a  little  more." 

We  would  be  willing  to  move  In  this  direc- 
tion IX  we  could  get  some  adjustments  In 
price  supports  and  staple  length. 

What  the  Secretary  is  saving,  in  sub- 
stance, is.  "We  would  be  willing  to  move 
up  the  price  supports  on  cotton  a.s  close 
to  90  percant  as  you  can  pet  it,  so  long 
as  you  do  not  say  'SO  percent.'  " 

Then  he  says: 

We  are  going  to  discu's  the  staple  length. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DaniklI  that  this  has  quite  an  ef- 
fect on  Texas.  It  has  quite  an  effect  on 
Oklahoma.  It  has  quite  an  effect  on 
Arkansas.  We  do  not  raise  cotton  in 
Minnesota,  but  I  do  not  Intend  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  divide  me  and  the  peo- 
ple I  represent  in  the  Senate  from  our 
friends  in  the  great  agricultural  areas 
of  the  Southwest  and  the  South.  The 
moment  we  start  to  pit  cotton  against 
wheat,  beef  against  soybeans  or  flax- 
seed, or  dairy  products  against  some 
other  products,  we  become  divided,  and 
we  have  no  farm  program. 

This  administration  has  not  believed 
In  an  effective  price-support  program. 
I  have  said  publicly,  and  in  the  conflnes 
of  our  committee,  that  responsible  offi- 
cials in  the  £)epartment  of  Agriculture 
have  said  openly  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  price  supports.  Those  who  are 
administering  this  program  do  not  be- 
lieve in  price  supports.  I  regret  to  have 
to  say  this,  but  even  If  we  write  the 
best  law  the  human  mind  can  conceive, 
if  this  administration  remains  in  power 
and  Secretary  Benson  remains  on  the 
Job,  it  wlU  be  so  poorly  administered  that 


it  will  be  ineffective.  No  law  Is  any 
better  than  its  administration.  We  may 
have  all  the  laws  necessary  on  the  books 
to  prevent  crime,  but  unless  there  is  a 
good  enforcement  officer,  a  good  chief 
of  police,  crime  will  be  rampant.  We 
may  have  a  weak  law  on  the  books,  but 
if  we  have  a  diligent,  persevering  ad- 
ministrator, good  results  will  be  ob- 
tained. There  is  much  power  in  the 
present  law  which  has  not  been  used. 
There  has  not  been  the  will  to  use  it. 

Listen  further  to  what  the  Secretary 
said  in  his  press  conference: 

We  would  be  willing  to  move  the  adjusting 
support  level  at  a  smaller  amount  than 
though  we  didn't  get  those  things — 

That  is  not  a  very  clear  sentence,  but 
I  think  we  can  get  the  idea — 

We  would  be  willing  to  move  the  adjusting 
support  level  at  a  smaller  amount  than 
though  we  didn't  get  those  things:  and  we 
have  even  talked  In  terms  of  what  amount. 

What  the  Secretary  is  saying  there  is 
that  if  he  gets  what  he  wants,  he  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  move  the  price  supports 
up  Just  a  little  more,  so  that  they  will 
be  palatable. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  who  are 
here  representing  their  areas  and  their 
States,  that  they  should  do  the  best  they 
can.  as  they  see  it,  for  their  respective 
States.  They  have  problems.  There  are 
many  problems  in  the  cotton  industry. 
But  it  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  create  an  air  of 
doubt  over  what  we,  as  Senators,  are 
going  to  do  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Secretary  had  any 
proposals  with  respect  to  any  particular 
commodity,  he,  or  his  representatives, 
should  have  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
If  they  had  anything  in  particular  they 
wanted  to  say,  15  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  sitting  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  to  hear  from  them.  Is 
it  not  interesting  that  this  proposal  is 
made  only  a  few  days  before  we  vote  on 
the  farm  bill?  Mr.  Benson  is  not  much 
of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  I  take 
off  my  hat  to  him ;  he  is  some  politician. 
He  plajrs  rough. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned something  about  Mr.  Benson  try- 
ing to  divide  Senators  from  the  South 
and  West — a  very  reprehensible  act  on 
his  part.  I  wish  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  say  that  I.  for  one,  will 
not  be  taken  in  by  that  kind  of  strategy. 

The  Senator  has  also  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Benson  has  tried  to  assign,  as  the 
cause  for  the  farmers'  plight  at  present, 
the  fact  that  workers  are  getting  in- 
creased wages.  I  point  out  that  in  New 
Orleans  last  September.  Mr  Benson  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  reason  for  the 
plight  in  which  the  farmer  found  himself 
was  the  fact  that  Industry  was  making 
too  much  in  the  way  of  profits.  How  thin 
can  he  slice  it?  How  much  can  he  get 
away  with?  I  think  we  should  go  into 
this  question  very  thoroughly,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
do — and  no  one  is  better  prepared  to  do 
so — and  bring  out  the  facts. 


Let  us  bring  out  a  few  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  parity,  high  rigid  price  sup- 
ports of  90  or  100  percent. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  administra- 
tion— and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  I  voted  for  it  because  we  believed  in 
it — reintroduced  the  Brannan  plan  so 
that  the  woolgrowers  of  this  country 
could  get  106  percent  of  parity  at  the 
present  time,  and  k>e  entitled  to  as  much 
as  120  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  substance  that 
is  correct.  The  principle  of  compensa- 
tory payments,  which  was  the  economic 
principle  of  the  Brannan  plan,  is  in  the 
wool  plan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Parity  for  wool  U 
106  percent  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  go  up  to 
120  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 
Why  not  put  that  principle  into  effect, 
so  that  it  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  all 
other  farmers? 

We  all  know  that  parity  means  sub- 
sidy. If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  a 
subsidy  to  the  farmers,  why  not  lay  all 
the  subsidy  cards  on  the  tabic  and  talk 
about  subsidies  to  railroads,  steamship 
companies,  and  airlines?  Why  not  dis- 
cuss the  tariff,  a  form  of  subsidy  which 
has  been  In  operation  for  more  than 
150  years  in  the  interest  of  businessmen? 
Why  not  talk  about  all  these  things?  In 
effect,  we  are  discussing  the  same  sub- 
ject. Why  pick  on  the  farmer,  who.  in 
the  entire  concept  of  our  economic  life, 
Is  the  only  se^nnent  whose  income  is  go- 
ing down  and  down?  This  administra- 
tion, ih  the  person  of  Secretary  Benson, 
has  said  that  the  farmer  can  expect  a 
further  6-  to  10-percent  decline  this  year. 
Why  not  do  something  to  help  the 
farmer,  instead  of  using  him  as  a  scape- 
goat, instead  of  browbeating  him  and 
putting  out  propaganda  publicity  for  the 
purpose  of  beating  down  the  farmer  and 
placing  him  in  a  bad  light? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
placed  his  finger  on  something  which 
should  be  discussed,  and  which  we  in- 
tend to  discuss. 

The  American  farmer  has  been  far 
from  the  only  recipient  of  beneficial  pro- 
grams on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
I  have  before  me  a  report  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  subsidy  pay- 
ments by  the  United  SUtes  Government 
smce  1940.  pertaining  to  the  Post  Office 
Department,  amons  others.  More  sub- 
sidy wa.s  paid  on  second-class  mail  last 
year  than  was  paid  out  at  any  time,  in 
any  one  year,  in  all  the  dairy  program, 
to  all  our  dairy  farmers. 

One  would  require  a  pretty  good  diges- 
tive apparatus  to  be  able  to  eat  a  copy  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  and  get  much  nutri- 
tion from  it.  However,  one  can  eat  but- 
ter and  drink  milk. 

The  Reader's  Digest  is  a  fine  magazine. 
I  am  not  complaining .  about  the  fact 
that  three  copies  of  this  magazine  can 
be  sent  through  the  mail  at  a  lower  rate 
than  is  charged  on  a  letter  which  I  write 
to  my  mother.  I  do  not  write  to  my 
mother  as  often  as  I  should,  perhaps,  but 
she  has  never  asked  that  the  letters  be 
longer. 
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In  the  February  1956,  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  is  an  article  entitled 
"What  To  Do  About  the  'Farm  Parity* 
Fiasco,"  written  by  Henry  Hazlitt.  and 
condensed  from  Newsweek.  Mr.  Haz- 
litt says: 

The  myth  of  a  farm  crisis  haa  been  built 
up  by  the  farm  bloc  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Hazlitt.  I  hope  you  are  here.  If 
you  want  to  find  out  about  the  farm 
crisis,  take  a  little  trip  with  me  to  Min- 
nesota. First,  you  will  see  some  beauti- 
ful scenery.  Second,  you  will  get  some 
straight  economic  facts  which  you  do 
not  pet  out  of  an  office,  or  out  of  your 
prejudice. 

To  put  It  frankly,  this  kind  of  article 
bums  me  up,  Mr.  Hazlitt  goes  on  to  say 
that— 

Certain  farm  groups,  such  as  hog  raisers, 
face  special  difficulties. 

What  delightful  language  that  is.  We 
can  all  understand,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Hazlitt  does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  hog  and  a  corncob,  or  he  would 
hot  make  the  kind  of  statements  made 
in  this  article.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
French  poodle,  because  there  seems  to  be 
some  similarity  there. 

Then  he  writes: 

But  gross  farm  income  was  running  In  the 
first  half  of  1955  at  the  annual  rate  of  $33.7 
billion,  compared  with  an  average  annual 
income  of  Si3.8  billion  in  the  preceding  9 
years. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  should  know  that  gross 
income  is  one  thing,  and  net  income 
quite  another.  In  the  preceding  9  years 
the  prices  that  farmers  had  to  pay  for 
what  they  had  to  buy  were  very  much 
less.  Therefore,  gross  income  gave  a  net 
profit.  In  the  first  half  of  1955,  the  net 
profit  was  slim,  indeed. 

The  tragedy  of  Mr.  Ha/litfs  article  is 
that  it  was  written  by  an  economist.  It 
is  a  good  thing  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  did  not 
go  to  the  same  school  I  attended,  or  he 
would  have  fiunked  the  course.  That 
is  no  way  for  an  economist  to  write.  If  a 
Broadway  actor  wants  to  say  something 
like  that,  that  is  all  ri^ht,  because  he  is 
used  to  exaggerating  and  to  overdrama- 
ti7.:ng.  However,  an  economist  knows 
better  than  to  talk  about  gross  income  in 
the  first  half  of  1955  as  compared  with 
gross  income  for  the  preceding  9  years. 
One  can  lose  his  shirt  on  gross  incjme. 
What  should  be  considered  is  net  income. 
That  is  what  is  u'^ed  to  pay  bills  and  it  is 
what  profits  rcprese.it. 

After  the  first  prejudiced  paragraph, 
the  article  continues  to  expand  and  en- 
lai-ge  upon  that  general  assumption. 
That  is  the  kind  of  propaganda  which 
has  been  broadcast  over  America.  But. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  subsidized  propa- 
ganda. It  is  subsidized  distortion.  It 
is  subsidized  misrepresentation. 

I  challenge  any  Senator  on  the  floor 
today  to  defend  that  paragraph  I  have 
read  from  the  article.  The  Government 
is  paying  the  bill  to  send  that  kind  of 
material  through  the  mail.  It  is  paying 
the  bill  for  telling  the  American  people 
a  pack  of  lies,  a  pack  of  distortions. 
That  kind  of  article  puts  farmer  against 
city  man.  and  city  man  against  farming 
man. 

When  a  person  is  riding  in  an  air- 
plane, and  is  being  bumped  around  in 


rough  weather,  and  is  tnring  to  hold 
on  to  his  seat  and  read  that  article  by 
Henry  Hazlitt,  and  what  Mr.  Hazlitt  has 
to  say  about  the  American  farmers,  he 
is  angry  in  the  first  place  for  having 
taken  the  ride  in  the  airplane,  and  then, 
as  he  reads  the  article,  and  tries  to  give 
the  impression  that  he  is  not  scared, 
he  becomes  even  angrier  when  he  reads 
about  Senators  trying  to  give  a  handout 
to  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  handout  in- 
volved is  the  subsidy  to  a  magazine 
which  carries  that  kind  of  article. 

I  have  asked  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  give  me  the  latest  figures  on  sub- 
sidies. In  1952  the  subsidy  for  such  mail 
was  more  than  $200  million.  That  is 
according  to  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  I  want  the 
latest  figures.  Mr.  President. 

No  segment  of  our  farm  economy  re- 
ceives an  outright  subsidy  of  $200  mil- 
lion. Not  one  segment  of  our  farm 
economy  receives  that  kind  of  subsidy. 
If  we  include  all  the  commodities,  that 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  the  case  if 
we  take  one  segment,  and  I  am  speaking 
of  only  one. 

That  is  the  kind  of  trouble  we  face. 
Mr.  President.  It  is  that  kind  of  an  argu- 
ment we  face,  as  we  argue  the  case  for 
agriculture. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  to  whom 
will  the  magazine  publishers  sell  their 
magazines  if  people  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  pay  for  them?  Farm  people 
Uke  magazines.  There  are  a  great  many 
farm  people  in  my  area  of  the  country, 
and  they  like  to  read  magazines.  We 
have  a  great  many  other  ijeople  who 
read  magazines  and  who  do  business 
with  our  farm  population.  When  the 
people  living  on  the  farms  are  prosper- 
ous, the  others  are  prosperous.  When 
farm  pecple  have  trouble,  the  others  find 
themselves  in  difficulty.  When  farmers 
have  good  times,  the  other  segments  of 
the  population  have  good  times.  All  are 
in  the  same  beat.  Therefore  we  should 
not  talk  about  a  farm  program  or  a  farm 
problem,  but.  rather,  about  a  national 
program  and  a  national  problem. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  friend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mansfield  1  that  the  other  day  I 
said  I  was  going  to  expose  certain 
myths.  For  example,  there  is  the  myth 
of  90  percent  high  rigid  price  supports. 
Some  people  have  taken  90  percent  and 
have  almost  succeeded  in  making  it  a 
nasty  phrase.  V/e  hear  about  a  90-per- 
cent mortpage  guaranty  on  a  house,  and 
about  a  90-percent  guaranty  on  a  loan. 
Oh.  that  is  all  right.  That  is  wonder- 
ful. That  Is  free  enterprise.  That  is 
delightful.  Then  we  hear  about  a  90- 
pcrcent  credit  loan  on  a  commodity  to 
the  American  farmers.  Oh.  that  is  ter- 
rible. That  is  socialism.  That  is  de- 
stroying the  farmer's  fiber,  and  It  is 
bankrupting  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  have  someone  tell  me 
the  difference  between  a  90-percent 
guaranteed  loan  on  a  house  and  a  90- 
percent  loan  on  a  commodity.  Someone 
may  say,  "Oh,  but  farmers  do  not  always 
pay  back  their  loans."  Well,  that  is  not 
unique  with  farmers.  A  great  many 
people  have  not  paid  their  loans.  They 
failed  to  pay  their  loans  not  because 


they  did  not  want  to  pay  them,  but  be- 
cause they  could  not  pay  them.  Farm- 
ers will  pay  off  their  loans  if  they  make 
a  profit.  However,  no  living  soul  can 
pay  off  a  debt  if  he  does  not  make  enough 
money  with  which  to  pay  it  off. 

What  happens  when  a  man  does  not 
pay  off  a  loan  on  his  house?  The  per- 
son who  loaned  the  money  gets  the  prop- 
erty. That  is  exactly  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  the  farmer's  crops. 

Someone  will  say.  "Oh,  yes.  but  in  the 
case  of  a  price-support  loan,  if  the  farmer 
can  get  more  than  90  percent  for  his 
grain,  he  can  sell  the  grain.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  gets  less  than  90  percent 
of  parity  for  his  grain  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, he  can  let  the  Government  take  it." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  when  a  man  bor- 
rows money  imder  a  mortgage  guaranty, 
in  order  to  buy  a  $15,000  house,  if  he  can 
sell  the  house  for  $20,000,  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  say,  "Oh,  no;  you  carmot 
sell  it,  because  you  have  a  mortgage  for 
90  percent."  The  Government,  of  course, 
says,  "Go  ahead,  sell  your  house  if  you 
have  a  chance  to  make  money  on  the 
sale."  If  the  man  cannot  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  what  happens?  The  lender 
gets  the  hotise. 

Mr.  President,  that  practice  is  as  old 
as  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  It  is  thor- 
oughly American.  It  has  been  going  on 
for  years.  The  only  difference  is  that 
some  people  have  taken  the  farm  picture 
and  have  made  it  stand  out  as  though  it 
were  a  grotesque  monster. 

Since  when  do  we  consider  90  percent^ 
to  be  high  when  100  percent  is  supposed 
to  be  level?  Apparently  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  working  from 
the  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea.  According  to 
that  kind  of  philosophy,  100  percent  is 
fair  and  level. 

Let  us  consider  industry,  labor,  and 
farming.  So  far  as  industry  and  labor 
are  concerned,  100  percent  is  all  right 
for  them.  However,  when  we  come  to 
the  farmer,  we  say  to  him.  "You  get  90 
percent.  If  you  can  climb  up  the  other 
10  percent,  that  is  well  and  good.  How- 
ever, we  will  not  help  you  by  giving  you 
100  percent.  We  will  give  you  90  per- 
cent. When  prices  drop,  we  do  not  want 
you  to  drop  into  the  pit,  and  therefore 
we  will  give  you  90  percent,  and  you  can 
scramble  up." 

That  is  90  percent.  What  is  high  about 
that?  There  is  nothing  high  about  it. 
unless  we  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  little 
higher  than  75  percent.  What  is  fixed 
about  90  percent?  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  fixed  price  at  75  percent  of 
parity  and  a  fixed  price  at  90  percent  of 
parity?  They  are  both  fixed.  They  are 
both  set  for  a  full  crop  year,  and  the  par- 
ity is  set  every  year. 

What  is  more  rigid? 

I  wish  someone  would  use  a  measuring 
device  which  would  show  which  is  more 
rigid.  90  percent  or  80  percent. 

What  is  so  rigid  about  90  percent  that 
is  not  rigid  about  80  percent?  What  is  so 
rigid  about  90  percent  that  is  not  rigid 
about  60  percent?  One  is  Just  as  rigid  as 
the  other. 

The  truth  Is  that  parity  itself  is  flexi- 
ble. The  parity  is  adjusted  all  the  time. 
It  is  like  a  gyroscope.  It  is  a  balance 
wheel.  It  adjusts  itself  all  the  time. 
Parity  is  just  another  word  for  equity. 
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Parity  Is  merely  another  descriptive  term 
for  the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  what 
he  sella,  as  compared  with  the  price  he 
pays  for  what  he  buys.  That  Is  all  It  Is. 
The  railroads  are  given  parity  rates  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Macazlnes  get  parity  postal  rates  from 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Air  lines 
get  parity  rates.  Bankers  get  bank  par- 
ity rates  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Trade  laws  govern  Independent 
businesses.  Wage  laws  are  In  effect  for 
workers.  We  have  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  on  the  statute  books.  We 
have  fair  labor  standards  acts,  Walsh - 
Healey  Acts.  Davis-Bacon  Acts.  We  have 
every  kind  of  act  we  can  think  of.  What 
is  the  punxMe  of  all  those  acts?  The 
purpose  Is  to  accord  equity,  to  provide 
balance,  and  to  assure  stability  in  our 
economy.  However,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  when  a  Republican  administra- 
tion comes  into  power,  it  cannot  stand  to 
have  the  same  principle  apply  to  farm- 
ers. That  is  the  record.  That  is  the 
sorry,  full  record. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  that  Is  not  the 
record  of  all  my  Republican  senatorial 
colleagues.  I  want  that  to  be  made  crys- 
tal clear  in  the  Record.  Some  of  them 
have  stood  the  test.  Some  of  them  have 
fouKht  hard  for  their  people.  They  have 
put  their  country  above  their  party. 

However,  that  principle  does  not  seem 
to  work  so  far  as  the  top  command  Is 
concerned.  I  said  the  other  day.  and  I 
will  repeat  it  over  and  over  aqaln.  that 
every  time  the  Republican  Party  is  in 
power,  at  least  in  the  begining  of  lU  term, 
the  New  York  stock  market  goes  up.  and 
the  grain  and  hog  and  livestock  markets 
go  down. 

A  person  could  be  asleep  for  20  years. 
If  he  awakened  after  20  years,  even  with- 
out reading  the  newspapers,  but  merely 
by  looking  at  the  grain  market  and  the 
New  York  stock  market,  he  could  tell 
which  party  was  in  power.  If  the  New 
York  stock  market  was  up  and  the  grain 
market  was  down,  he  would  know  that 
the  Republican  Party  was  in  power.  He 
would  not  have  to  go  to  school  to  find 
that  out.  or  make  any  extensive  studies. 
He  would  Just  know  that  to  be  the  fact. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  New  York 
stock  market  going  up.  That  is  fine. 
That  is  a  part  of  our  American  enterprise 
system.  However.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
other  markets  go  up  a  little,  too. 

What  seems  to  have  been  the  philoso- 
phy of  late,  as  Mr.  Benson  explained  It, 
Is  that  one  of  the  problems  of  American 
farmers  today  is  the  labor  cost.    What  he 
Is  apparently  suggesting  to  the  American 
farmer  Is.   in   effect,   "Mr.    Parmer,   we 
have  you  down  in  the  ditch.    We  realize 
that   you   are    getting   lonesome   down 
there.    Therefore  we  will  get  somebody 
down  there  with  you.    We  will  give  you 
labor  to  keep  you  company.    So  we  will 
put  labor  In  the  ditch  with  you."    I  sug- 
gest it  Is  better  to  have  everyone  out  of 
the  ditch  and  up  on  the  grand  highway 
of    American    abundance,    equity,    fair 
play,  and  plenty.    Instead  of  pushing  one 
down  and  then  looking  for  someone  else 
to  put  down  with  him.  because  misery 
loves  company,  we  should  get  the  first 
one  out  of  the  ditch,  and  keep  both  out 
of  the  ditch. 


It  Is  not  because  the  cost  of  operation 
has  gone  up  too  much  that  farmers  are 
In  trouble.  It  Is  not  because  some  people 
are  getting  too  much.  The  problem  is 
that  some  people  are  getting  too  little, 
and  those  people  are  the  farmers. 

A  few  years  ago  I  pointed  out  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  agriculture.  I  said  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  I  made 
my  daily  5-minute  remarks  during  the 
morning  hour  In  1953.  I  said  then  what 
would  happen  to  agriculture.  Look  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  President,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  predicted  what  would  hap- 
pen, and  it  has  happened.  ETvery  time 
Mr.  Benson  made  a  speech  he  said  things 
were  now  stabilized,  but  agricultural 
prices  went  down  the  next  day.  I  have  a 
full  tabulation  on  that  point.  I  shall  not 
burden  the  Record  with  It.  but  it  is  here 
and  available  to  any  newspaper  reporter 
or  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  see  it. 
Every  time  ihe  Secretary  said  the  adjust- 
ment period  was  over  and  the  decline  had 
been  stopped,  prices  went  down  the 
next  day. 

I  recall.  Mr  President,  that  there  were 
those  who  scoffed  when  we  talked  about 
the  possibilities  of  a  farm  decline  and 
s.    farm    depression.     We    were    called 
prophets  of  dcom  and  gloom.    I  remem- 
ber that  three  of  us  were  selected  for 
treatment  on  that  subject,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas  I.  who  took 
most   of   the  abua^  the  Senator   from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Knial.  and  myself.    We 
were  called  prophets  of  doom  and  gloom, 
because  we  were  pointing  out  what  we 
thought  might  happen.    Time  after  time 
I  warned  that  when  a  farmer  goes  broke 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  he  is 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  he  is  Just 
plain   broke.     He  can  have  a   paid-up 
membership  in  a  local  county  Republi- 
can  club,   but  when   he   goes   into   the 
bank  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
club  Is  not  going  to  say.  "I  tove  you  so 
much  that  I  am  going  to  make  you  a 
loan."    He  will  find  out  how  much  col- 
lateral the  farmer  has.     A  farmer  can 
be  a  good  Democrat,  but  If  he  Is  broke 
and  goes  to  the  local  bank  to  ask  for 
a  loan,  he  will  be  asked.    What  is  your 
collateral?     What  do  you  have  that  is 
worth  while?- 

So.  Mr.  President.  T  only  point  out 
that  when  prices  start  to  go  down  and 
income  starts  to  fall,  there  is  no  party 
label  upon  the  consequences. 

So,  Mr.  President.  It  Is  not  partisan 
politics  we  need  to  talk  about  In  point- 
ing to  1956  as  a  year  of  decision.  It 
Is  legitimate  farm  poIlU<^  I  am  Ulk- 
ing  about,  the  fight  of  American  agri- 
culture for  survival,  through  the  proc- 
esses provided  in  our  democracy  for 
translating  the  will  of  the  people  into 
action,  here  in  this  legislative  Chamber. 
It  Is  the  insistence  by  farmers  to  be 
heard  in  this  Chamber,  and  at  the  ballot 
box,  if  they  cannot  be  heard  anywhere 
else. 

Mr.  President,  I  predicted  that  Mr. 
Elsenhower  would  veto  the  natural  gas 
bill.  I  thought  he  would  run  for  re- 
election. I  am  predicting  now  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  if  this  Congress  does  not  do  some- 
thine  to  restore  our  farm  economy,  there 


will  be,  come  November,  the  vreatest 
switch  of  votes  at  the  ballot  box  this 
country  has  ever  known.  Farmers  are 
not  Republicans  or  Democrats ;  t|>ey  are 
producers,  and  they  will  think  M  their 
own  Interest,  as  they  should,  aad  they 
will  keep  books  on  some  of  la.  They 
will  see  how  much  we  think  of  them, 
where  we  stand,  and  how  muebwe  are 
willing  to  fight  for  them. 

I  told  my  constituents  what  I  was 
here  to  do  for  them,  and  I  have  been 
iryinr  to  keep  my  promise  every  day. 
My  distinguished  opponent  used  to  say 
he  wanted  to  go  to  Washington  to  help 
Ike. 

I  used  to  say.  "Help  Dee  do  what?- 

He  used  to  say,  "I  want  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington to  help  Ike  finish  tlie  Job." 

I  said.  "On  whom?" 

I  said.  "If  you  want  to  send  somebody 
to  Washington  to  lower  your  farm  prices, 
he  is  the  man." 

These  people  kept  their  faith  and  trust 
In  me.  and  I  am  keeping  my  faith  and 
trust  in  them. 

The  welfare  and  economic  well-being 
of  our  agricultural  economy  Is  so  vital  to 
the  long  range  prosperity  and  progress 
of  this  Nation,  and  the  abihty  and  ca- 
pacity of  our  country  to  give  effective 
international  leadership,  that  this  issue 
can  no  longer  be  Ignored  or  dealt  with 
in  Indecisive  or  uncerUin  terms  or 
policies. 

We  would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  forget 
the  lessons  of  our  history. 

American  agriculture  still  maintains  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  total  national  econ- 
omy. It  is  the  keystone  of  our  economic 
structure. 

That  keystone  Is  crumbling,  while  men 
in  high  places  in  Washinijton  utter  pious 
phraees  and  slogans  to  hide  their  in- 
adequacy or  their  stubborn  unwilling- 
ness to  meet  the  realistic  needs  of  our 
time. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  wrong,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  is  worse  to  be  righteously 
wrong.  There  are  people  who  are  Just 
plain  righteously  wrong. 

Let  us  squarely  face  the  cold,  harsh 
facta  of  our  farm  economy. 

Farmers'  total  net  income  Is  down 
nearly  one-third  since  1952.  Family 
farm  purchasing  power  Is  down  at  least 
25  percent  since  1952.  Farm  population 
has  been  squeezed  down  9  percent  since 
1952.  The  number  of  farms  has  been 
forced  down  7  percent.  Yet,  the  average- 
per- person  Income  from  farming,  in  our 
population,  is  down  19  percent. 

What  is  worse.  Mr  President,  is  that 
the  young  people  are  being  forced  off  the 
land,  the  young  GI  veterans,  the  Korean 
veterans.  They  cannot  stay  on  the  land. 
I  have  an  office  full  of  mall  from  young 
men  who  have  tried  to  farm,  young  men 
with  college  educations,  trained  at  our 
best  agricultural  colleges.  But  they  have 
had  the  price  squeeze  put  upon  them  so 
hard  that  they  cannot  make  It. 

The  farm  population  is  growing  older 
every  single  year.  I  think  the  average 
age  is  now  approximately  57  years. 
Why?  Because  young  men  and  young 
women  in  this  day  and  age  are  not  going 
to  stay  on  the  farm  and  be  treated  un- 
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fairly.  They  are  going  to  go  to  the  towns 
where  they  think  there  is  a  better  chance, 
and  where  they  may  better  their  eco- 
nomic condition. 

After  years  of  struggle,  farmers  got 
REA  so  that  some  of  the  blessings  of 
modern  life  could  be  brought  to  the  farm 
homes.  But.  Mr.  President,  as  I  go  along, 
I  shall  show  the  lack  of  modern  facilities 
In  some  of  our  farm  homes.  When  a 
young  man  finds  that  he  has  to  buy  high- 
priced  machinery',  high-priced  land,  and 
hiph-pricod  buildin^^s  at  fairly  high  in- 
terest rates  on  long-term  commitments, 
and  then  the  price  of  his  products  drops 
out  from  under  him,  he  is  done.  We  are 
permitting  them  to  be  driven  off  the 
farms  by  sheer  economic  attrition. 

That  is  the  greatest  single  tragedy  of 
the  farm  depression,  namely,  what  has 
happened  to  the  young  men  and  their 
young  wives  and  their  young  families. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says, 
when  he  is  on  TV  or  at  other  places, 
that  farm  land  values  have  not  gone 
down.  That  is  correct.  Why?  First  of 
all,  land  values  around  i.he  cities  for 
the  new  suburban  developments  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  part  land  of  the  general 
farming  area.  Such  land,  which  was 
about  $100  an  acre  then  becomes  $2,000 
an  acre.  It  Is  all  averaged  in  v/ith  sales 
of  agricultural  land. 

Furthermore,  many  a  fanner,  when  he 
saw  what  was  happening  to  him,  decided 
to  expand  his  operations  in  the  hope  that 
if  he  could  produce  more  he  could  save 
himself.  I  am  going  to  show  a  little 
later  that  that  is  what  farmers  have  been 
doing. 

The  administration  said  it  was  going 
to  use  the  miracle  formula,  namely,  flex- 
ible price  supports,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  supply  and  demand.  It  did  not  come 
anywhere  near  it.  The  supply  is  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

The  flexible  price-support  program  has 
not  worked,  and  the  price  situation  is 
becoming  increasingHy  bad.  Farm  in- 
come and  farm  prices  are  still  going 
down.  This  is  the  t-ay  of  hope  to  the 
young  farmer:  The  prophecy  for  next 
year  Is  that  the  situation  will  be  about 
6  percent  worse  thai)  it  is  this  year. 

Then  the  administration  wonders  why 
farmers  are  up  in  aifms.  Imagine  what 
would  happen  if  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce said  to  the  businessmen,  "I  am 
sorry  for  all  you  businessmen,  but  the 
situation  is  going  to  be  10  percent  worse 
next  year."  He  would  not  be  liked  any 
too  well.  I  am  quite  sure  we  would  hear 
at  least  some  Senators  saying,  "We  have 
got  to  have  a  change  in  policy  to  prevent 
this  thing  from  happening." 

That  is  what  we  ^n  the  Congress  are 
now  faced  with — the  responsibility  of 
changing  the  direction  of  the  course  of 
agriculture  so  that  |we  can  move  it  up 
to  its  proper  position^ 

Mr.  President,  ho^  prices  at  the  year 
end  were  only  50  percent  of  parity,  and 
the  recovery  flurry  wits  short  lived.  They 
are  headed  downward  again. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  said  they  were  having  some 
difficulty.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
wishes  to  call  It  dlflculty  or  not,  but  if 
someone  should  cut  my  Income  in  half. 
I  would  call  it  a  maHor  disaster. 


There  Is  not  a  Senator  here  from  an 
agricultural  State  who  has  not  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  hog  farmers 
telling  them  of  the  very  dire  circum- 
stances they  face. 

Cattle  prices  continue  at  a  level  below 
60  percent  of  parity,  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

Grain  sorghums,  oats,  com,  rye,  bar- 
ley, cottonseed,  and  many  other  farm 
commodities  hover  at  only  60  percent  of 
a  fair  price. 

Our  parity  index — the  accepted  stand- 
ard of  fairness  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween prices  farmers  received  and  the 
prices  farmers  must  pay — was  down  to 
80  on  January  15^the  last  report  avail- 
able. 

Yet  It  was  at  100,  when  the  elections 
were  held  in  November  of  1952,  and  this 
country  learned  it  was  in  changed  hands. 

In  the  face  of  this  drastic  and  con- 
tinued decline,  Republican  spokesmen 
have  the  effrontery  even  today  of  trying 
to  point  back  before  they  assumed  the 
helm  of  our  Government  and  say  much 
of  the  decline  in  farm  prices  came  be- 
fore they  took  office. 

Perhaps  such  phrases  sound  good  In 
Lincoln  Day  speeches  to  city  folks,  but 
they  do  not  sound  good  to  farmers. 
They  would  like  to  see  Secretary  Benson 
worrying  more  about  conditions  today 
than  about  conditions  3  years  ago. 

They  know  he  got  A  in  ancient  his- 
tory. They  realize  that.  They  would 
like  to  have  him  take  a  course  in  con- 
temporary economics  and  see  how  he 
comes  out. 

Becaiise  it  is  their  own  pocketbooks 
which  are  hit,  farmers  know  there  is 
quite  a  difference  between  farm  prices 
declining  to  100  percent  of  parity,  and 
declining  far  down  under  100  percent  of 
parity. 

What  a  peculiar  comparison  the  ad- 
ministration officials  like  to  make.  The 
Republicans  say  things  were  beginning 
to  get  bad  even  before  they  came  in.  It 
got  so  bad  the  farmer  was  getting  100 
percent  of  parity.  Would  that  we  could 
be  restored  to  such  hard  times  again. 
Would  that  something  would  happen  to 
get  the  American  farmer  back  to  100 
percent  of  parity. 

The  outlook  is  for  more  of  the  same  for 
1956 — another  5,  6,  or  7  percent  decline. 
This  Is  not  merely  my  opinion;  It  Is  the 
official  forecast  from  the  annual  outlook 
conference  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 

Farm  prices  are  going  to  be  still  lower, 
it  Is  said.  Farm  income  is  to  drop  even 
further. 

In  the  midst  of  widespread  national 
prosperity  to  which  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  point  with  pride, 
farm  families  are  having  forced  upon 
them  the  heavy  hand  of  poverty. 

While  farmers  total  net  income  de- 
clined 29  percent,  corporation  profits 
after  taxes  went  up  33  percent,  dividends 
went  up  19  percent,  and  interest  ii^- 
creased  28  percent. 

This  is  what  some  Republican  econo- 
mists and  orators  call  the  50-50  treat- 
ment— 1  horse  to  1  rabbit — the  farmers 
getting  the  rabbit. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  of  how  farmers  are 
doing,  compared  with  other  persons,  as 
compiled  from  Economic  Indicators, 
published  by  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Hou)  farmers  are  doing  (compared  uHth 
others) 

(Billion  dollar*] 


1952 

1955 

Peroent 
change 

Corporation  profits: 

IJpfore  taxes 

35.9 
iri.l 

9.0 
12.3 

9.9 

25.7 
190 

<n 

14.9 

'44.0 
'21.9 
■11.0 
'l.'i.g 
'  10.6 

'27.8 
*21» 

'78 
'10.6 

+25 

+36 

+3 

+28 

+« 

+8 

+  15 

+14 
-29 

Aft<T  taxes 

Pividmds 

Inten'st 

Kontal  lncr>me 

Business  and  i>rDfp<isional  pro- 
prietors     

roniiK'nsaiion  employros 

Wwkly   earnings   manufactur- 
tne  workers  (dollars^       

Farmers'  total  net  Inoume 

Farmers'    total    net    In- 
ooroo . 

'  I«.7 
2,806 
fi.4 

'10.6 

%iao 

fi.0 

—17 

Per  fnmily  (IS.M  dollars) 

Number  of  farms  (millions) 

-24 
-9 

'  3d  quarter  annual  rate,  seasonally  adjustMi. 
'  September  1956. 

Source:  Economic    Indicators,    published    by    Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  is  from  official  figures  available  to 
the  White  House.  It  is  on  one  page. 
It  can  be  read  by  everyone.  It  tells  the 
sad  economic  story  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  agriculture, 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  so  much 
said  about  preferential  treatment  of 
farm  people  as  compared  with  city 
people  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  tabulation  comparing  the  earnings  of 
farm  (lepple  with  those  of  nonfarm 
people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do  farm  families  get  parity  income?     Aver- 
age per  family  income  from  all  sources 


Farm  operator  families. 
Nonfarm  families. 


1950 


$3,382 
5,232 


1951 


$3.9.59 
5,721 


1953 


$3.4.M) 

ti,  :iu3 


Source:  Sur\(y  of  Current  Business  (March  1955>, 
published  by  Department  of  Commerce. 

Middle  family  income '  of  farm  families 
compared  with  other  families,  19S2 

(Fifnires  from    Bureau   of  Census;   In    1954  StatLslIra 
At«triict  of  United  States] 

City  families $3,678 

Kural  town  and  villajje.. „..„„..,.. .„.„„...    3.  M<» 
Farm  families . 2.0M 

'  Half  of  families  in  group  got  more;  half  less  than 
figure  shown. 


Income  from  all  sources 


Income  per  person  of  people  on 
farms 

Income  per  person  of  nonfarm 
people 


19.55' 


$896 
1,960 


«  Preliminary. 

Source:  Farm  Income  Situation  0.'ovember  19.5.5, 
nublLshed  by  Afrricultural  Markftiog  Service.  U.  B. 
l>eparUDeDt  of  Agriculture. 


i|F 


i 


P 
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Middle    family    income »    of    farm    families 
compared   with   other  families,   1952 — Con. 


Tarm  people  were... 
.AnU  r«Gelv«<l....M.. 


1«S3 


15.S  peitrnt  of 
natlonaJ  pop- 
uJatlon. 

8.7  prrtvnt  of 
national  ■  In- 
come. 


1»U> 


13.4  prirvnt  of 
nath>nul  pop- 
ulation. 

8.1  prrrrnt  of 
Datk>n«l  ii^ 
come. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
oto.  aa  follows: 

Family-farm  purchasing  power  dovn 
25  percent  since  1952 


Family    farm    net    income   and    pvrctiasing 
power  down  12  percent  from  faut  year 


■  PrpUntlnary  baaed  on  3d  quarter  IMA  annual  rata 

•rawikuUy  a<lju5ti-<l. 

Source:  Firm  Inrome  ."^Ituatioa,  pabllsbcd  by  U.  S. 
I>epartiuent  of  .\grh.-uiture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Income  per  capita  of  those  on  farms  has 
been  falling,  while  the  income  per  capita 
of  nonfarm  people  has  been  rising. 
These  figures  are  from  "Farm  Income 
Situation."  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  show  that  the  in- 
come per  capita  of  people  on  farms  has 
been  going  down  since  1952.  while  the 
Income  per  capita  of  nonfarm  people 
has  Kone  up  about  tlie  same  proportion 
as  the  amount  of  the  drop  for  farm 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoKo  two  tables  ba.scd  on  data  from 
Economic  Indicators,  published  by  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
vlcers,  showing  that  farm  family  pur- 
chasing power  has  gone  down  23  percent 
•tne*  1932.  and  down  12  percent  last 
year  Alone. 


Farm  operators'  rrom  tncome: 

Kvlualinf  uiveiil<>ry  diunm*  . 

DicluiliiiK  iiivfiilury  chance.. 

Farm  in-ixliirtioti  i-x|ieiMea 

Farm  c)(i»r,it<ir'*'  nt  t  income; 

Kicliiilui/  invi'ii  ory  chanw-. 

Inc>ii<lin)i  inventory  clian(e.. 

I'rr  bum: 

Current  doQars ..«_.. 

MMdoUara 

NoBbcr  of  hriM  (tboonnd*) . . 
AveniKe  per-penon  income  (^om 
all  wMirPTs: 

Farm  |i<)(iuiation 

Pern-nt  of  nonlaria  avi 

N'onriirm  popuJatlMi 
Averam  pcr-ptcaa 

(urnitos:  Wunt  mi«lilli> 

Avcmy  pw-pefaon  hrame  trom 

■MitaiMii:  Nonlva  poiial»> 

tlon 

People  on  kiwi  Or Ifl'toni'*' '"", 
Kemknm  popoktton  (roilUoiw) . 


10S3 

IftU' 

Pef^ 
cent 

chonic* 
In  3 

yaan 

BUUon  dollars 

•3&» 

$:c.r 
tzi.u 

S3313 

I3a.^ 
*:i.v 

-14 

-4 

$14.1 

tias 

tMtft 

-?7 

ttTTS 

t?.  I3D 

man 

i.0 

-as 

-7 

U.8 
1.W 

m.9 

""+7 

It8» 

SMS 

-W 

I1.K12    tl.KM 

74. 3     aa.  1 

US.7      t4JL  1 

+7 
-9 

Farm  operaf  nr*'  rrtief  ineome: 

Kirlixliric  iiiTentory  rhanffe. . 

lnrlu<lln(  iiivrntory  chance... 

Farm  |>rii<tii(-iiiin  cxprnae* 

farm  uporati»:i°  net  Uxome: 

K  vtadlai  tanroMory  HMwre . . . 

InrindlaR  tet^oatory  ckaiwe... . 
rer  fttrm: 

Current  doQara 

lW4d41«n „..; 

Number  uf  famit  (nlllioB*) 

l^-{iiT«)fi  t'Kmne.poqplFOBl 

F^lm  U'tnam 

Fnnn  all  Monw... 
Nonf.irm  pe«f>le-  .All  -■^-.■^ 
Farm  p«|>ul;)ti«n  (mlUlona).... 
Nou/:trui  pupuiUMm  (mlllioaa} 


1954 

I98S  ' 

BUllon  dollar* 

IM.0 

tart 

134.4 

932.  i 

tn.7 

121. » 

til  • 

91<I  3 

$12.3 

iia« 

tt.413 

t3.I3f> 

«i.41.li 

$3.l2n 

&I 

i.0 

•R.V; 

IV* 

9VIJ, 

f«m 

n.«37l 

?1.«U» 

71.9 

32.1 

140.5 

143.1 

-5 

-• 
-J 

-IS 
-14 

-la 

-2 

-13 
—  2 

+7 
+  1 
+2 


*  Third  rjoarter,  itnnnal  rale  •niMnany  arf)ii»tr<l. 

^wiree;   Fennofnio  Indle-ilfln,   ptiMleh«.J   by   Treei. 
dent'*  Coafidl  of  rcoaamlc  AdvlMTi^ 


■  Third  (luarter.  amual  rate,  waonmlly  adjusted. 

Sourre    Economic    Indleators.    pabllafaed    by    Tresl- 
denfs  CuunctI  of  KoononiK-  A'lvk<er«. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
farm  income  cannot  be  separated  from 
farm  prices.  Family  fann  income  will 
not  go  up  while  prices  are  still  going 
down.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  three  tables  showing  the  trends 
In  farm  prices  on  individual  commodi- 
ties, with  the  source  of  the  flcuree  tised 
in  each  table  designated  thereon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tnblet 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgc- 
o«o,  as  follows: 


Friee$  reeeitrd  by  farmrrt  wittily  down  from  pre-Korra  bair  ptrioii 
iriiurv*  rr<;tn  .iircuittjral  Murketlnt  Hervlw,  ruDAI 


"ft- 


^*»*9*00mm0»m00e»mss»0e»0em0S0mm» 
'000»mS0 0  0 0000 0000000m  a •000000  »m0 
■0  00000m00»m0*m000m000*m»\M-...- 
•  0»0000m0000a000»mm*0»m0*W^^\f^\^9\if^)%%     , 

■  *ma«0»mm»0S0msm»00»000  00» ......  iNMh^. , 

tt^ft^f         ^■>  >^»»00*sm0S00S0000^. .  .     4    n"*-** 

flHn  •"FfflfP^^  s  0  0^0 00  00000 ^^w9t$Ht 9 f9ff  Wf'Ufr^w  .  * 

ij*?:""'  — •^" 

k'tf^uff,     ...visr^ 


»SB9att»JI»l.tttllt 

"ItffSntttMimtit.ti. 
•imiiinitittiiiii 

iiuittiii    htihih*  »#/■♦! 

1 1 1 i  r  $ttit  t$t  1 1 

ItlllltnUfUlfim:   h'*tl*tft^0l't§ht: 


I  'itHfi 


l«<7  49 

•vrrafe 


nii 
l.aa 
I.N 

*;'* 

,  •'-I 

«^ 

nm 

mm 


tvu 


tt.H 
»»» 
f  l« 


f  tm 

if 

ur 


fercMIt 


jmi+*. 

tlMra(-) 


C'lmmoiliiy 


ro<»e« 


•0000*0 0  0 0000* 00000*00  a* 


fjaiu htiidjSSSui 

L^^^^    /'_i' •'»•••**** 000 0  00' •■■WWP'Iyl'Vnl   . 


0000004 . 
00000** 

»  »t0*  *  ' 


')»e40lN. 

f-M««M 

A*tfya0f40ilhfmH'i>mu  mt'ltti.. ......... 

•MjJMfJMM/ 

000  f0finn0w  *m0t^ft  90tttr 


,4IHIHtt'tt 


t«47  49 
•♦«*■«• 


U  m» 

¥0 
W  m 
l«l 
4  41 

,W4 
.¥0 


OH.  Ift. 


M  VI 
Ma 

V  4ft 
t  44 
4  *i 


-2 


I'rf»*ifi| 

rh*'>e#, 
4o0n(-) 


-94 

-yi 
-f 


Priut  r$etUtJ  by  furmif  maelly  duttn  tintt  105$  kuni»i  tfOMH 


CummttMiHf 


y^  •»*•*. iNMheL 

Ijye do  .. 

Com — ..„. do  .. 

Kk-e „ Iwniwilwtaht. 

i»i»t!« boshcl. 

r*arlejr . (]o 

<irain  sorrthum .....huodredwcutht.. 

BaljMl  hay  ton.. 

Buttcrfut,  in  cream .............    ponnd 

Cu"""     do...! 

Cottoiis4t><l ..... ton.. 

Soy  bBaiw............... ..,..„.„.  bushel 

Flax*H>d ■    do. ." 

reunut.1 pound 

BeiMi.0.  dry  edible hnndretlweieht. . 

ri)t(»toe« bu.'^hcl.. 


OH  l\  Vje/tOti  IM9M 


prlcN 


yittm 


12.07 

11  04 

1.74 

.trjA 

1.  M 

1.14 

5.7ti 

4.«0 

.H3 

.sw 

1   4-' 

.'.«» 

2.87 

1  (3 

23. «» 

2D.M 

.r-as 

.U« 

.  :»T03 

..■Wi 

70.70 

4.1. .'.« 

2.71 

2:(M 

S.7.t 

Z7« 

.111 

.118 

8.48 

7.W 

2.11 

.723 

down(-) 


-47 
-J8 
-20 
-29 
-»■> 

-30  \i 

-23 

-12 

-39 

-33 

-» 

■H 

-17 

-tS6 


CummtMiitf 


OH  IM«2 
iwko 


u^^.C: bundri-dwelrhl. 

•}*r"*»" do... 

Calvea . rf- 

J'°*'J- T pound 

I.amb« bundrodweisbt. 

«>»«*lpot»to«a. bushel 

All  milk,  wholewto hnndredweiitht 

An  ehickeiu.  live pound 

E«fs  .- dotcni 

Average  of  oil  fu-m  products  (indei)  ' 

Food  rrains  (iiidei) '/.'^ 

Feed  Krains  and  hay  (intkij   

.MI  crupe  (index)  '.'.V.  *" 

Meat  animuki  (index) '.,1  "'"' 

i>airy  pr.K|iuts  (indci).  ..""""""IIII 
All  livestock,  aud  products  (ln«lt*x)"."~". 


•18.  «W 

22  (1) 

23  Ml 
.'it 

22.au 

1»4 
8.30 
.242 
.HH 
»2 
240 
219 

am 

328 
316 

aoi 


Oc<.  IS,  ISM 


•14  M 
15.  .W 

10.  NO 

.•»a 

17.40 
1.44 
4.«4 
.atM 
.429 
230 
230 
1«>7 
224 
340 
354 
23H 


I'erreiH 

Hiu$W0 

UIM-fl. 

dova(-) 


-28 
-31 

-30 
•fJ4 
-22 
-51 
-M 
-17 
-14 
-19 
-9 
-34 
-14 
-27 
-17 
-22 
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Conmodity  ^d  unit 


Wheat doUar«.. 

Kye do... 

nice  (rouch) do... 

C"om ,—.........— -do... 

Oat* .- — - — ..........do... 

Harley do... 

Sorfhum do... 

lla%-.  all  haled do... 

Coi'ton.  .\merlran  upland. oents. 

Cotinii.  .4ui«rlcan-K«yptlin do... 

Ti>t>ucco,  typef  11-37 do... 

Cotton.<H-<-d dollara. 

t><iy(><>atis . . do — 

I'eanuls ...............  ..............do... 

Flaxru'<>d.. ...... ..........  ........ do... 

rolatoes ...............do... 

Sw(<«-t|intatoe4.    ..........  ...............do... 

Beans,  dry  edible.... ..............do... 


Dec.  15, 
1954 


13 
14 
63 
39 

7B7 

09 

23 


23.30 
32  «7 
A3.  3 
fiO  0 
59.  fiO 
2.57 
12  5 
3  04 
1  f»5 
2.54 
6.34 


Nov.  15, 
1955 


1.94 

.H97 
4.(U 
1.09 

.fin.s 

.919 
l.fi7 
20.  MO 
32  <2 
5.T9 
52.5 
44.30 
2.06 
11.7 
2.80 
.K29 

i.m 

6.96 


Dec.  15, 
1955 


1.9.S 

.944 

4.62 

1.15 

.62 

.»ao 

1.72 
21.30 
31.  19 
U.3 
67.2 
4.V00 

2.11 
11.9 

2.«4 
.817 

2.03 

6.80 


Commodity  and  unit 


Hop 

Bwf  cattle 

Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

B'Jtterfit,  In  cream... 

All  milk,  wholesale 

All  chickens,  live 

Furrn  chickens,  live 

Commercial  broilers,  live... 

Turkeys,  live 

Kjtps 

Wool 

Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation: 

Butlcrfat,  In  cream 

All  milk,  wholesale... 

Eggs 


..dollars. 
....do... 
.—do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...cents. 
..dollars. 
...do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
do... 


►Source:  ABrlcultural  Prices  (Dec.  *).  l^.W)  publUhed  by  USD.A. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  my  colleagues  would  be  Interested 
if  I  noted  for  the  Record  a  few  of  the 
commodities.  For  example,  take  the 
1947-49  average  as  compared  with  the 
October  1955,  prices. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  corn.  Com 
has  dropped  30  percent.  Rye  has 
dropped  49  percent.  Wheat  is  down  9 
percent.  Flaxseed  Is  down  51  percent. 
Soybeans  are  down  27  percent.  Cotton- 
seed, per  ton.  Is  down  39  percent.  All 
chickens,  live,  are  down  30  percent.  All 
butterfat  In  cream,  per  pound,  is  down  20 
percent.  Grain  sofghums  are  down  36 
percent. 

The  great  State  of  Texas  produces  a, 
large  amount  of  grain  sorghums.  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  In  the  offering  of 
an  amendment  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Daniel  I  and  other  Sen- 
ators, including  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Jomn^omI.  which  will  do 
much  for  the  feed  grain  producers.  That 
amendment  will  be  called  up  at  the 
proper  time.  It  wiould  restore  some  of 
the  balance  in  the  feed  grain  price  sit* 
nation,  , 

Mr.  President,  H  In  not  pleaiant  tor 
My  Hptmitn  to  wtibee*  a  drop  of  44  per « 
cent  in  ih«  price  of  any  Mn«lc  com' 
ffk^lty  trt  U\n  MUitci  Ot  (nn$rt9>  9«f»a(«fc 
t0priiii0niim  iHci^  cofMiiiticncl«i  w)U 
Irani  Uf  H4t  someiMn«  atMWt  thut  icndi' 
flMi/  f  h«pf  tlicrc  will  toe  0nmttin  M»P' 
pm  m  fmv§  ihc  Mi^mfmcni  pfMctf  in 
IHc  Mf,  Wf  nmt^trv  ctMc  u>  Mtopilfw 
M  in  ifut  vmmiiiM',  In  fact,  if  the 
•m«n4meni  m  the  committee  ba4  been 
prepAfcd  then  a«  e*refuUy  acihe  amcml- 
ment  which  the  junior  senator  from 
Texac  (Mr,  Dam»iI.I  Anally  prepared  It, 
X  am  certain  It  would  have  been  adopted 
In  the  committee. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Damxkl  in  the  cha^r).  The  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  appreciates  the  kind 
words  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, and  sincei]ely  hopes  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  amendment  we  have  spon- 
sored. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  <^m  sure  that  if 
logic  and  reason  shall  prevail,  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

While  farm  prices  have  been  tumbling, 
prices  paid  by  farmers  have  still  been 
going  up. 

We  have  heard  a  great  outcry  f  rwn  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  lately,  about  the 


cost  side  of  the  farm  cost-price  squeeze. 
Yet  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  cofts 
have  not  risen  anywhere  near  the  per- 
centage income  and  prices  to  farmers 
have  fallen. 

It  would  appear  wiser  for  the  Secre- 
tary, of  Agriculture  to  concentrate  more 
on  boosting  farm  prices  and  income  to 
meet  current  costs,  instead  of  trying  to 
bring  the  rest  of  the  economy  down  to 
the  farmer's  depressed  level. 

And  of  all  the  coete  confronting  the 
farmer,  those  rising  the  most  have  been 
interest  rates  and  taxes.  Between  Octo- 
ber IS  of  1952  and  October  15  of  1955.  for 
example,  the  index  of  interest  paid  by 
farmers  went  up  27  percent. 

During  the  same  period  the  Index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmeri  for  farm  ma- 
chinery went  up  only  4  percent. 

If  Mr.  Benson  Is  so  worried  about 
farm  costs,  perhaps  he  had  better  start 
at  the  point  where  costs  are  the  f  reatect 
burden— dind  where  Ooremment  policy 
can  either  ease  or  contribute  to  that 
burden.  1  am  referring  to  Intereet 
rates.  All  I  can  recall  Secretary  Wn- 
Non  doing  about  Intereet  rate*  le  to  ralet 
tnem< 

TheM  IniefMi  rai#f  M9  Mtablln^hfd 
in  Wa«hlfNft«n  by  th«  DeiwriffMfit  9i 
the  Tff cMtry  mm  itoc  Fudirraf  iUmtrvf 
%M^f4,  f  M  bMk  Ut  MUM  9i  th«  Mdr 
d«y«  «f  tlil«  «4mlnMffttlM/  Om  9( 
the  AfH  thln«/i  ilonc  by  i*i#  Witmihowtf 
futminUiifMUm  wm  t«  r •!«•  the  Intereet 
fiit#ii,  which  Arc  prtc*  mtppartM  for 
money.  The  administration  rulMd  th§ 
Intereet  ratee  In  or<i0r  to  tl«ht«n  credit. 
After  the  Interest  rate*  had  been  raleed 
to  the  stratosphere,  the  admlntetratlon 
a«ld,  "Now  let  us  looeen  up  on  the  credit. 
Now  that  we  have  raised  the  Interest 
rates,  let  the  folks  borrow  all  the  money 
they  want  at  the  new  high  rates." 

That  is  why  the  profits  of  the  invest- 
ment and  commercial  banks  have  been 
unprecedented  under  this  administra- 
tion. If  any  one  of  those  fine  institu- 
tions does  not  support  this  administra- 
tion, it  is  an  ingrate.  Of  course,  such 
institutions  ought  to  support  the  ad- 
ministratiotL  Prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  they 
were  doing  well;  they  were  getting  rich. 
Now  they  are  doing  extra  well  and  get- 
ting rich  twice  as  fast.  They,  of  course, 
ought  to  support  this  administration. 
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I  myself  would  not  accept  their  sup- 
port. I  am  against  their  high  Interest 
rate  policy.  I  would  do  anything  I 
could  to  cut  it  down.  This  is  no  secret; 
I  have  said  so  privately  and  publicly 
many,  many  times. 

All  I  can  recall  Secretary  Benson's 
doing  about  interest  rates  is  that  he 
raised  them.  But  he  is  the  same  man 
who  said  that  the  farmer  was  in  a  price- 
cost  squeeze.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
the  cost  of  farm  operations  has  gone  up 
U  that  interest  rates  to  the  farmera 
have  risen  27  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccord,  at 
this  point,  a  tabulation  of  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers,  taken  from 
Agricultural  Prices  distributed  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the 
United  Statec  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

There  being  no  objection  the  teblo 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoie, 
a«  foUowc; 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
tabiilation  I  have  placed  In  the  Rccoro 
Is  official  Government  information.  Mr. 
Benson  knew  what  these  tables  showed 
when  he  started  to  make  speeches  in 
which  he  tried  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
farm  problem  on  the  wrong  people.  He 
could  have  stated,  for  example,  what  his 
own  departmental  figures  revealed. 

The  price  of  farm  machinery  has  risen 
4  percent  since  1952.     The  cost  of  auto- 


mobiles has  risen  4  percent:  clothing,  3 
percent.  The  price  of  fertilizer  has 
fallen  3  percent.  Supplies  are  up  4  per- 
cent; interest  up  27  percent;  taxes  up  16 
percent.  Those  are  the  taxes  which 
farmers  paid  for  putting  in  new  roads 
and  building  new  schools  in  the  consoli- 
dated school  areas. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the 
speech  writers  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture ever  get  together  on  statistics 

AFerage  mnrket  price  received  by  far  mere 


with  the  statisticians  or  the  economic 
advisers. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  to  give  us  a  better  pic- 
ture of  farm  price  trends  over  the  years. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recofd  a  tabulation 
tracing  the  average  market  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  various  commodi- 
ties back  to  1929. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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•  September  IV  Ifl-^S 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  table  includes  commodity  prices  up 
to  September  15,  1955;  and  a  most  re- 
vealing document  it  is,  too.  Hog  prices 
are  lower  this  year  than  they  were  at 
any  time  since  the  period  of  the  1940  s. 

I  could  go  on  reviewing  such  depres- 
sing statistics  for  the  next  hour,  and 
filling  the  record  wii.h  supporting  evi- 
dence. There  are  plenty  more  of  them, 
and  they  are  all  bad. 

I  have  made  certain  charges  on  the 
floor  about  the  economic  situation  of 
those  encaged  in  acriculture.  I  have 
supported  my  charges  by  statistics  taken 
from  official  Government  records.  They 
are  not  merely  my  ficures.  They  are 
the  official  statistics  of  the  agricultural 
marketing  service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  are  taken  from  Eco- 
nomic Indicators.  publ!5hed  by  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. They  have  been  made  available 
for  Ezra  Taft  Ben."on  to  read  and  study. 
Just  as  much  as  they  are  available  to  me 
or  to  anyone  else. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  every  valid 
economic  indicator  confirms  the  fact 
that  agriculture  is  in  trouble— serious 
trouble.  I  know  I  need  not  prove  this  to 
our  farmers  in  Minnesota,  or  the  farmers 
In  your  home  States.  They  know  all 
too  well,  from  personal  experience. 
Their  own  bankbooks  and  farm  records 
provide  all  the  depressing  statistics  they 
need. 

Yet,  I  am  recounting  them  for  the 
record  for  the  sake  of  those  skeptics 
who  have  stubbornly  refused  to  demon- 
strate any  concern  as  to  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  foundation  of  our  economy — 
the  very  bloodstream  of  our  economic 


•  No!  avnilahlr. 

life  out  in  the  great  Midwest,  the  Far 
West,  and  the  South. 

When  some  of  us  tried  to  warn  the 
country  2  years  aso  where  agriculture 
was  headed,  we  were  openly  scolled  at. 
We  were  called  "prophets  of  doom."  We 
were  assured  everything  was  all  right: 
it  was  just  a  *'temi?orary  adjustment," 
they  kept  saying. 

That  was  done  with  regard  to  our 
foreign  policy,  too.  This  administration 
says,  'Hear  no  evil,  see  no  evil,  speak  no 
evil.  Just  put  on  rosy  glasses.  Just 
smile.  These  things  are  not  really  hap- 
pening," so  the  administration  says. 
Everything  is  really  going  to  be  simply 
wonderful. 

Well,  the  facts  are  to  the  contrary,  and 
one  does  not  have  to  be  a  pessimi-st  to 
face  the  facts;  he  merely  has  to  be  a 
realist. 

When  propaganda  machines  are 
grinding  out  favorable  comments  about 
the  administration  and  the  President, 
setting  forth  how  wonderful  everything 
is,  and  how  wonderful  everythins  will  be. 
I  know  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say.  'But  look 
what  is  happening  to  agriculture." 

The  easiest  answer  is  to  say.  "It  isn't 
so,"  and  then  have  publications  like  the 
Readers  Digest  carry  thousands  of  copies 
of  distorted  misinformation.  There 
have  been  such  articles  in  similar  publi- 
cations. The  articles  simply  say  it  is 
not  true. 

After  all,  only  about  13  or  14  percent 
of  the  people  are  now  living  on  farms, 
so  if  one  desires,  if  it  is  his  will,  he  can 
ignore  what  farm  people  are  saying  and 
believe  only  what  they  want  to  believe. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  JVlbrichtJ  was  talking  about 
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earlier  today  with  rc^^rd  to  our  foreign 
policy.  We  are  told  that  world  condi- 
tions are  much  better,  that  they  arc  all 
right,  and  we  are  told  that  continually 
except  that  all  the  specific  Information 
leads  us  to  believe  conditions  are  not  so 
good.  Then  when  perso.ns  say  they  are 
not  so  good,  they  are  to'.d  that  they  have 
no  faith,  that  they  have  no  confidence, 
that  they  are  pessimists.  Well,  there 
is  a  difference  between  being  a  pes.«imist 
and  being  a  fool.  It  is  all  right  for  peo- 
ple to  face  facts  and  then  be  a  httlc  pes- 
simistic, but  the  man  who  refuses  to 
face  the  facts  is  a  plain  fool. 

The  temporary  adjustment  to  which 
I  was  referring  is  still  adjusting,  ap- 
parently— and  always  downward. 

When  we  became  even  mor2  concerned 
over  trends  a  year  ag3.  som.e  people  in 
high  places  still  scoffed.  We  wore  al- 
ready at  the  bottom  of  the  decline,  they 
said;  everything  was  going  to  be  rosy 
from  here  en  out.  It  was  all  just  poli- 
tics, according  to  them— just  an  attempt 
to  create  a  statistical  depression.  It 
was  net  supposed  to  be  real. 

Well,  I  ask  my  colleagues  today:  Have 
you  asked  the  farmer  in  your  State 
whether  his  loss  of  income  during  the 
past  year  has  been  real,  or  have  you  triei 
to  convince  him  his  shrinking  buying 
power  is  just  statistical? 

That  kind  of  fancy  talk  may  be  all 
right  for  appointive  officers  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  but  I  doubt  if 
many  Senators  can  get  by  with  it  out 
among  their  farmer  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  some  time 
ago  that  I  had  some  quoUtions  from 
statements  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture when  he  was  painting  a  rosy  pic- 
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ture.  The  first  meeting  at  which  he 
spoke  was  in  St.  Paul,  on  February  11. 
1953.    He  said: 

A  drastic  drop  In  cattle  prices  was  In  prog- 
ress as  we  came  Into  office.  We  hope  you 
approved  of  the  steps  taken  to  stabilize  the 
cattle  markets. 

Ten  days  later  he  said : 

Markets  have  stabilized.  People  are 
again  eating  beef.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture expects  no  maJtH'  price  changes  for 
the  next  several  montiis. 

Of  course,  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
that  each  week  conditions  became 
worse. 

On  April  7,  1953,  j  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Denver.  Colo.,  the  Secre- 
tary .said: 

Our  analysts  anticipate  that  prices  of  farm 
products  during  the  rprlng  and  summer  will 
be  steady. 

He  ran  out  of  paper.  He  should  have 
said.  "Will  steadily  decline."  Then  he 
would  have  been  more  accurate. 

Then  the  Secretary  said  on  October 
21,  1953.  at  the  National  Retail  Farm 
Equipment  As.sociation  in  Chicago: 

There  are  soft  spots  In  the  agricultural 
economy.    They  are  bqlng  finned  up. 

Then  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Grange  in  jBjrlington,  Vt..  the 
Secretary  said: 

This  has  been  a  dlitlclult  year.  But  I  firmly 
believe  that  most  of  t;he  price  adjiutnoenu 
have  now  been  made.  The  situation  has  be- 
come fairly  stabilized.  |  The  otjticok  for  next 
year  Is  for  continued  stability. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  statement 
was  made,  farm  income  has  dropt>ed 
about  18  or  20  percent.  I  think  I  men- 
tioned the  date  of  that  la.st  speech.  It 
was  in  November  1953.  In  November 
1953.  parity  was  90  percer...  and  the  Sec- 
retary said  that  the  outlook  for  the  next 
year  was  for  continued  stability.  A  year 
later  parity  was  87.  Stabihty  sort  of 
leaned  to  the  port  side,  Mr.  President. 

A  little  later  the  Secretary  said: 

I  beileve  1953  has  marked  the  turning 
point  in  the  right  direction. 

That  was  December  16. 
At  the  National  Farm  Bureau,  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  he  said: 

Nineteen  hundred  land  fifty-three  has 
marked  the  turning  point  In  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I  do  nut  want  to  indicate  tl.at  Mr.  Ben- 
son thinks  lower  farm  income  is  the 
right  direction,  but  he  was  really  quite 
a  prophet  at  that  point,  in  terms  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  farm  economy 
was  moving. 

Mr.  President,  uhen  we  have  a  Secre- 
tary who  thinks  evei-ything  is  rosy  and 
jim  dandy,  he  is  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing. I  have  three  pages  of  clippings 
from  the  Secretary's  speeches,  from  1953 
through  the  middle  of  1955.  Every  time 
he  spoke  he  said.  "It  is  just  wonderful. 
It  has  been  getting  better.  It  has  been 
stabilized.  We  are  over  the  worst.  The 
adjustment  has  been  made." 

I  was  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  the 
latter  part  of  October.  The  front-page 
story  in  that  city  was  "Secretary  Ben- 
son Says  Price  E>ecline  Stopped." 
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Poor  fellow.  The  next  2  days  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
that  there  had  been  another  2  point 
drop  in  the  parity  ratio. 

I  want  to  make  a  friendly  sugges- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Why  do  not  the  speech  writers  get  to- 
gether with  the  economists  and  the  stat- 
isticians? I  think  there  was  a  disserv- 
ice done  to  the  Secretary.  Those  who 
help  write  the  addresses  never  check 
with  the  research  division,  and  that  puts 
the  Secretary  in  a  rather  untenable  po- 
sition. He  finds  himself  time  after  time 
predicting  that  everything  will  be  well, 
and,  of  course,  it  turns  out  a  few  days 
later  that  the  situation  is  a  little  worse 
than  anybody  anticipated. 

For  example.  True  D.  Morse.  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1954.  at  the  conference  of 
bank  correspondents  at  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  said: 

Adjustment  problems  of  farmers  will  be 
less  severe  In  1955  and  for  the  years  ahead. 

Well,  1955  was  about  the  roughest 
year  farmers  ever  had.  I  hope  Mr. 
Morse  never  goes  into  the  prognostica- 
tion business.  Those  bankers  must  have 
been  pretty  unhappy  with  him.  That 
would  have  been  a  better  speech  to  have 
been  m-.de  to  people  who  are  a  little  more 
willing  to  have  some  Inaccuracy  govern 
their  lives. 

Ihcn  we  note  that  on  February  1, 1955, 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  True  D. 
Morse,  speaking  at  Lexington.  Ky..  said: 

The  most  drastic  adjustments  are  over. 

That  is  not  the  way  the  cattle  and  hog 
farmers  of  my  State  feel.  Hog  prices  in 
February,  1955,  were  fairly  good.  The 
cattle  £nd  hog  producers  started  to  be 
hurt  about  the  summer  and  fall  of  1955. 

The  I0.SS  has  teen  real  enough  for  the 
thousands  of  farmers  who  have  been 
forced  to  the  wall. 

It  is  real  enough,  too,  for  the  small 
town  businessman  who  has  felt  the  de- 
cline of  farm  purchasing  power. 

And.  at  long  last,  it  appears  real 
enough  to  scare  some  previously  uncon- 
cerned public  figures  who  now  see  an- 
other election  around  the  comer. 

But  all  these  cliarts  I  have  submitted 
for  evidence  are  just  statistics,  and  na- 
tional averaires,  one  may  say.  Perhaps 
they  present  a  distorted  picture. 

Out  our  way,  we  were  nat  satisfied 
with  just  looking  at  USDA  statistics,  par- 
ticularly when  officials  of  even  the  USDA 
did  not  believe  them  enough  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Farmprs  are  people,  with  the  same  de- 
sires, aspirations,  and  problems  as  any- 
one else.  They  work  hard,  earn  as  much 
as  they  can,  do  their  best  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  bills  they  have  to  pay,  and  Ijope 
to  have  something  left  over  to  send  their 
children  to  college  or  provide  some  of 
the  normal  comforts  of  modern  living 
accepted  as  commonplace  elsewhere  in 
our  country. 

One  of  the  great  Midwest  cooperatives. 
Itself  making  a  constructive  contribution 
to  farm-family  living  by  sound  group 
marketing,  set  out  to  find  out  just  how 
our  farm  families  were  getting  aloni?. 

I  am  referring  to  the  GTA  family- 
farm  survey,  conducted  by  the  Farmers 


Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  of  St. 
Paul,  with  which  I  am  sure  at  least  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  familiar. 

It  was  a  unique  adventure  on  the  part 
of  a  farmers'  cooperative  to  get  an  ac- 
tual audit  of  a  cross  section  of  family 
farms,  as  a  basis  for  reexamining  and  re- 
forming: farm  policy. 

The  main  body  of  this  report  consists 
of  the  findings  of  a  confidential  and  very 
careful  survey  of  4,321  farm  operations. 
The  survey  avoided  estimates  in  regard 
to  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  farm 
business.  Instead,  it  makes  use  of  the 
very  same  data  that  farmers  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

It  has  required  a  full  year  to  make  and 
present  this  farm  survey  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public. 

In  my  opinion,  the  survey  fills  a  big 
gap  in  the  Nation's  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, and  should  be  of  tremendous  value 
in  shaping  the  necessary  legislation  to 
protect  Americas  historic  family-type 
agriculture. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  GTA  survey 
was  to  find  out  how  the  typical  family- 
operated  farms  have  fared  in  five  Mid- 
western States,  namely,  the  States  of 
Montana,  Minnesota.  "Wisconsin,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  during  the 
5  years  from  1950  through  1954. 

The  findings  primarily  throw  light  on 
the  trends  in  gross  income,  casts  and 
net  returns  of  the  grain,  livestock,  and 
dairy  farmers  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

As  M.  W.  Thatcher,  general  manager 
of  the  GTA,  explains  in  his  introductory- 
remarks  to  the  .study  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  A^rriculture  and  Forestry: 

These  findings  help  explain  why.  In  the 
fcce  of  unprecedented  national  prosperity. 
we  are  witnessing  the  most  rapid  annual  de- 
cline In  farm  population  and  In  the  number 
Of  famJly-opcrJted  farms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  body  of  tlie 
Record  at  this  point  some  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Thatcher's  introductory  remarks  for 
this  survey,  followed  by  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  why  the  GTA  survey  was  con- 
ducted, how  ^  it  was  conducted,  and  a 
summary  of  the  facts  revealed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

EXCTRFTS  FR-.M  iNTrODTJCTTCN  ET  M.  W. 
THj^TCHER,  GtNERAL  MANAGER,  GRAIN  TER- 
MINAL Association 

"This  rr.pid  decline  Is  the  inevitable  cons». 
quence  of  two  powerful  forces:  (1)  declining 
groFs  farm  receipts  produced  in  large  meas- 
ure by  the  policy  of  lowering  price  supports, 
and  (2)  a  persistent  advance  in  coetfi  of 
farm  production. 

"The  administration's  farm  policy,  delib- 
erately sold  to  the  consumer  as  being  in  his 
interest,  has  forced  farm  prices  down.  Par- 
ity prices  for  many  Important  farm  products 
have  been  'modernizea'  downward,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  in  virtually 
every  discretionary  action  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Congress  lowered  price  supports. 

"In  large  measure,  you  can  trace  the 
trouble  In  dairying.  livestock  production  and 
grain  farming  to  this  price  support  cutting. 
This  administration's  program  of  flexible 
prices  (always  flexible  downward)  has  low- 
ered Income  wherever  applied.  It  has  taken 
income    away    from    dairy    farmers.      It   has 
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taken  Income  away  from  bog  and  cattle  pro- 
ducers who  were  Induced  by  downward- 
flexed  feed  prices  to  produce  beyond  market 
requirements,  tumbling  real  prices  of  live- 
stock to  the  lowest  levels  In  20  years. 

"The  persistent  advance  In  farm  costs  Is 
due  to  the  ever-expanding  power  of  business, 
manufacturing,  finance,  transportation,  and 
labor  over  the  prices  of  their  products,  aided 
by  State  and  Federal  legislation  as  well  as 
by  their  own  powerful  organizations.  There 
la  no  foreseeable  hope  whatever  that  this 
trend  will  be  reversed.  Every  official  fore- 
cast is  for  further  increases  in  the  price 
farmers  must  pay  for  nonfarm  goods  and 
services. 

"The  OTA  stirvey  findings  for  the  years 
1950-54.  Inclusive,  verify  our  fears  for  the 
survival  of  family-type  farming  as  we  now 
understand  It.  And  it  appears,  that,  when 
we  complete  tabulations  of  1955  farm  cost 
and  Income  records,  the  results  will  show  a 
further  setback  for  farmers.  Furthermore, 
based  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
own  estimates,  the  situation  will  be  even 
worse  in  1956. 

"As  you  review  the  material  and  graphs 
relating  to  these  findings,  you  will  find  that 
the  stated  objective  of  Congress — to  provide 
parity  Income  for  farmers — has  not  been 
realized.  On  the  farms  in  this  five-State 
area  there  is  clearly  a  farm  recession,  and  a 
state  of  anxiety  approaching  that  of  the 
thirties. 

"Based  on  the  survey,  the  farm  families 
of  this  area  are  In  economic  danger.  Oxir 
findings  lead  us  to  believe  that — 

"Only  the  largest  family  farms  can  survive 
under  today's  prices  and  even  these  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  their  farms  and  homes 
as  they  have  been. 

"Medium  and  small  family  farms  will 
either  be  heavily  mortgaged  or  lost  to  ble 
operators. 

"Only  a  few  more  years  like  the  present 
Will  eliminate  many  of  the  younger  farmers, 
many  of  whom  are  OI's  trying  to  make  a 
home  for  their  growing  families. 

"Congress  must  act  quickly  or  we  shall 
see  a  further  substantial  decline  In  the  num- 
ber of  farm  families  and  a  further  rise  in 
large-scale  farming.  We  believe  this  would 
not  be  in  the  best  national  Interest." 

WHT    THK    GTA    SUXVXT    WAS    CONDUCTTO 

CJTA  is  dedicated  to  serving  farm  families. 
That  Is  Its  only  reason  for  being.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  always  worked  for  national 
policies  to  enhance  the  take-home  pay  of 
the  family-operated  farm. 

GTA.  In  carrying  out  its  obligations  to  lU 
patrons,  speaks  out  aggressively  on  legisla- 
tion affecting  farmers  There  has  been  and 
Is  a  lack  of  Information  on  the  financial 
situation  of  family-type  farming.  To  meet 
this  need.  GTA  conducted  an  intensive  sur- 
vey to  find  out  how  the  average  farm  family 
In  tbe  Northwest  is  doing.  These  findings 
are  now  available  to  the  public  and  to  Con- 
gress, an  essential  information  in  consider- 
ing what  should  be  written  Into  the  farm 
policy  of  this  Nation. 

The  findings  of  this  survey  make  up  the 
body  of  this  report.  Here  is  information 
long  needed.  The  survey  answers  such  ques- 
tions as  these: 

1.  What  has  been  happening  to  gross-farm 
receipts  on  farms  in  the  Dakotas.  Minnesota 
Montana,  and  WUconsln  since  1950? 

a.  What  has  happened  to  farm  costs  of 
production  and  why? 

3.  What  has  the  typical  family-operated 
farm  been  earning  on  the  capital  it  has  in- 
Tested  in  the  farm  plant  and  on  the  labor 
put  In  by  the  farmer  and  his  family? 

4.  How  do  these  earnings  compare  with 
rewards  for  capital,  labor,  and  management 
In  other  occupations? 

8.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  accelerated 
decline  in  number  of  family  farms  and  the 
continuing  rise  of  large-scale  farming? 
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6.  To  what  extent  are  farmers  living  on 
.their  depreciation  allowances? 

7.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  farmers' 
ability  to  hold  on  to  their  farms  If  the  level 
of  farm  prices  Is  pushed  down  still  more? 

8.  What  has  happened  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  farmers'  take-home  pay? 

9.  What  do  farmers  have  In  the  way  of 
home  facilities  and  how  does  their  standard 
of  living  compare  with  that  of  city  people? 

10.  What  do  farmers  need  in  the  way  of 
farm  improvements,  repairs,  and  equipment 
as  a  potential  market  for  Industrial  produc- 
tion? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  questions 
are  contained  in  the  findings  of  this  survey. 
They  show  the  precarloiis  condition  of  the 
typical  family-operated  farm  in  these  States 
producing  grain,  livestock,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  results  of  the  study  enable  us  to 
Judge  the  economic  and  social  Impact  of 
current  national  policy  aimed  at  bringing 
down  the  level  of  farm  prices  still  further. 

HOW  THX  GTA  SUKVKT  WAS  CONDUCTED 

From  the  outset,  the  board  of  directors 
and  management  of  OTA  were  determined 
that  the  survey  be  expertly  planned  and  con- 
ducted to  get  the  real  facts  as  to  what  was 
happening  to  the  family-operated  farm.  It 
was  a  painstaking  task  In  which  guesses  as  to 
farm  receipts,  expenses,  and  net  Income  had 
no  place. 

GTA  dedicated  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  make  possible  a  careful  Job.  To 
draw  up  the  questionnaire  (a  copy  of  which 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  book),  great 
care  was  taken.  Economists  from  several 
State  agricultural  colleges  and  elsewhere,  ex- 
perienced accountants  and  survey  specialists 
discussed  and  decided  upon  the  questions  to 
be  asked. 

To  direct  the  assembling  of  the  Informa- 
tion, a  well-known  firm  of  certified  public 
accountants.  Strand  &  Roe.  of  Minneapolis, 
was  retained. 

It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  right  out  into  the  field  and  talk  to 
farmers,  face-to-face,  about  their  farming 
business.  It  was  decided,  too.  that  the  Fed- 
eral income-tax  reports  filed  by  farmers 
would  be  the  bMlc  source  of  Information  as 
to  how  the  farm  family  was  getting  along, 
the  first  time  this  has  ever  been  done. 

The  tax  returns  provide  data  as  to  money 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  farm  products,  even 
greater  detail  as  to  actual  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses, and  the  reserve  set  aside  for  depre- 
ciation. This  material,  obtained  from  the 
tax  return,  is  the  hard,  factual  core  of  the 
survey. 

The  field  auditors,  oh  the  average,  spend 
about  a  half  day  with  each  farm  family, 
usually  going  over  records  right  at  the 
kitchen  table.  Th»  four-page  questionnaire 
also  secured  additional  facts  on  the  farm 
family's  investments,  debts,  inventories, 
facilities,  hours  worked,  ages  of  members, 
and  other  social  data. 

These  auditors  were  farmers  carefully  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  ability.  They  were 
given  intensive  training  to  assure  accuracy 
In  obtaining  the  needed  Information.  At  th« 
close  of  each  day's  work,  the  Interviewer  for- 
warded his  completed  questionnaires  for  the 
day  to  the  GTA  home  offices  in  St.  Paul. 
Name  sheets  were  removed,  and  each  ques- 
tionnaire given  a  number  so  as  to  respect  the 
confidential  character  of  the  information. 
Electronic  tabulating  equipment  was  used  to 
speed  the  compiling  of  accurate  tabulations 
of  findings. 

In  order  to  obtain  typical  family  farms 
that  would  be  representative.  It  was  decided 
to  conduct  the  survey  in  6  counties  In  each 
of  the  4  States.  Minnesota.  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana.  In  Wisconsin,  five 
counties  were  covered.  Small-sized  farms 
of  30  acres  or  less  were  not  included. 

Care  was  taken  to  choose  counties  that 
would  best  give  information  on  typical  fam- 


ily operated  farms  and  an  accurate  portrayal 
of  average  condltlona  for  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  counties  In  4  of  the  States,  coopera- 
tion of  ab«ut  11  percent  of  the  farms  waa 
secured.  (Montana.  12  1  percent;  North  Da- 
koU.  11.6  percent;  South  Dakota.  11.3  per- 
cent; Minnesota.  8  4  percent.)  In  Wiscon- 
sin, where  farms  are  more  numerous,  a  4  5 
percent  representation  In  5  counties  was  ob- 
tained. All  counties  had  larger  samples  than 
are  usually  statistically  required  for  ade- 
quate representation. 

A  8UMMABT  OF  THX  rAKM  SUXTCT 

This  survey  was  made  during  the  first  half 
of  1955.  Very  detailed  reports  lor  the  5  years 
1950  54  were  made  for  4.321  farms  in  Wis- 
consin. Minnesota,  the  Dakotas.  and  Mon- 
tana. This  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  best  farm- 
ing areas,  with  a  large  part  of  the  national 
production  of  livestock,  dairy  producu.  and 
grains.  Only  family  operated  farms  were 
selected,  and  they  were  larger  than  average  In 
the  29  counties  sampled.  The  sample  rep- 
resenu  10  percent  of  the  farms  In  the  selected 
counties. 

1.  For  1954  these  typical  better-than- 
average  family  farms  had  well  under  half  of 
parity  returns  as  compared  with  returns  to 
city  labor  and  city  businesses  of  similar  skill 
or  Investments.  Long  hours  of  labor  by  wives 
and  children  are  being  donated  without  pay. 
and  capital  amounting  to  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  going  unrewarded.  The  re- 
turns for  1955  win  undoubtedly  be  lower, 
and  for  1956  still  lower  yet. 

2.  Income  from  1954  operations  (Includ- 
ing food  raised  for  home  and  before  paying 
any  Income  tax  duel  was  only  82.531.  about 
$200  per  month,  or  §50  per  week. 

3.  This  Income  came  from  some  •8.4(X) 
from  sales  and  home  use  of  farm  products, 
less  $4,600  operating  expenses  and  $1,300  de- 
preciation charge  to  maintain  farm  equip- 
ment. 

4.  Tbe  average  Investment  required  to 
farm  was  $42,000  including  a  farm  home  with 
Insurable  value  of  $5,000  and  some  $14,000  of 
equipment  and  stock.  In  early  1955  debts 
of  scjme  $4,000  stood  against  this  average 
farm.  The  Investment  varied  from  an  aver- 
age of  $26,000  In  the  lowest  counties  to  $115.- 
OOO  In  the  county  having  the  highest  average. 

5  The  farmer,  his  wife,  and  children  from 
the  age  8  up.  reported  work  bn  farm  pro- 
duction totaling  over  5.000  hours  during 
1954.  Reducing  the  labor  required  to  the 
barest  minimum  for  efficient,  able-bodied 
men.  the  farm  family  put  in  the  equal  of 
3.300  man-hours,  with  much  more  on  dairy 
farnu.  This  Is  at  least  75  percent  more  than 
the  standard  city  work  year  of  2.000  minus 
sick  time  and  holidays  other  than  2  weeks 
vacation. 

6.  Income  for  1954  would  return  only  77 
cents  per  man-hour  with  no  return  for  m 
$42,000  investment  This  U  well  under  half 
the  average  factory  wage  In  thu  area  of 
$1  70  per  hour.  Or  if  only  S  percent  Is  al- 
lowed as  a  fair  return  on  Investment,  then 
on»y  $449  remained  as  pay  for  labor  per- 
formed, or  14  cents  per  man-hour.  Returns 
from  city  bustneaaes  are  yielding  over  two 
times  as  much  on  a  similar  Investment. 
Neither  estimate  of  farm  returns  Includes 
anything  for  highly-skilled  management  o* 
businesses  with  asseu  ranging  from  around 
$20,000  to  over  $150,000  apiece.  Private  farm 
management  services  for  thU  purpose  would 
cost  from  $500  to  $1,500  depending  on  slz* 
of  farm. 

7.  The  returns  for  195054  show  depressed 
conditions  throughout  the  entire  period  ex- 
cept for  limited  areas  In  years  of  excep- 
tional yield.  Prices  received  by  farmers  have 
gone  down  while  everything  they  miut  buy 
has  gone  up.  Farmers  have  increased  pro- 
duction to  attempt  to  make  ends  meet, 
thereby  driving  prices  still  lower.  1954  re- 
tuma    wer*   about   25    percent    lower    than 
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1950.  Itself  a  badly  depressed  year  for  farm- 
ers. Further  price  declines  In  1955  and  Indi- 
cfited  for  1956  will  make  these  Income  figures 
still  smaller,  and  raise  the  size  of  mortgages. 

8.  As  of  the  time  cf  survey,  farmers  re- 
ported they  needed  an  average  of  about 
f5.(X)0  per  farm  for  repairs,  new  equipment 
and  liew  buildings  netded  for  farming. 

9.  Many  farm  homes  were  lacking  some  of 
the  most  essential  fa'llitles.  such  as  run- 
ning water  or  central  heating,  which  have 
been  enjoyed  by  city  people  for  a  genera- 
tion or  longer.  Insurable  valuation  of  farm 
homes  Indicates  many  new  homes  are  needed 
and  very  few  have  been  built  since  1923. 
Average  needs  for  housing  and  home  equip- 
ment are  2  or  3  times  what  is  needed  lor 
farm  production. 

10.  If  farmers  were  making  fair  income, 
they  would  provide  a  tremendous  market  for 
capital  goods,  estimated  to  be  at  least  $5 
billion  Just  in  these  5  S:.ates. 

11.  The  low  Incomes  brought  about  by 
low  prices,  as  revealed  by  this  survey,  go  far 
to  explain  tbe  startling  loss  of  farm  homes 
now  shown  by  the  195i  United  States  census. 
In  thcEC  5  States,  between  January  19.30 
and  the  fall  of  1934.  38.000  farm  homes 
have  disappeared.  That  means  one  family 
In  13  gave  up  trying  to  live  the  life  of  their 
training  and  choice.  In  1955  more  farm 
homes  have  disappeared,  and  the  prospect 
f^r  19.'>6  is  bleak.  Our  figures  show  thr.t 
even  the  bl^eer-than-average  fatnily  farms 
are  In  diflficultles. 

12.  Nearly  half  of  the  farms  had  been 
taken  over  since  the  war  by  their  present 
operator.-.  N'>w.  many  o'.der  men  are  near 
retirement.  With  present  depressed  condi- 
tions, their  farms  will  go  to  the  biggest 
operators  Instead  of  to  younger  men.  Mnny 
more  farm  homes  Will  be  Wipx^d  cut  unless 
drastic  steps  are  Uken  to  aid  family  farms. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  asked  and  received  consent  to 
have  the  descriptive  material  relating 
to  the  GTA  survey  placed  in  the  Record. 
That  Includes  a  summary  of.  the  farm 
survey,  a  description  of  how  the  sui-vey 
was  conducted,  and  a  section  relating 
to  the  introductory  remarks  of  Mr.  M. 
\V.  Thatcher,  general  manager  of  the 
Grain  Terminal  Ai.socialion.  I  have  the 
survey  in  my  hand.  It  is  an  excellent 
document.  It  Is  authentic.  The  de- 
scription of  how  thf  survey  was  con- 
ducted Will  reveal  that  a  substantial 
sum  of  money  was  expended  to  hire 
certified  public  accountants  to  make  an 
analysis  of  the  income  tax  returns  from 
1950  thiough  1934.  and  some  in  1955,  so 
that  the  accurate  economic  picture  could 
be  developed. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  entire 
survey  to  my  coileagues  for  careful 
study.  I  understand  copies  have  been 
made  available  to  each  Senator.  Others 
can  be  provided  to  those  interested  in 
knowing  Just  *hat  is  happening  to  our 
farm  families  in  these  five  Midwestern 
States. 

The  summary  already  placed  in  the 
Record  shows  that  the  average  invest- 
ment of  the  4,321  farms  studied  was 
$42.C00.  with  an  average  of  3.303  man- 
hours  of  labor  put  in  annually  on  each 
by  the  farm  family. 

Yet  the  income  from  1954  operations, 
Including  food  raised  for  home  and  be- 
fore paying;  any  Income  tax  due.  was 
only  $2.531— about  $200  per  month,  or 
$50  per  week. 

That  seems  to  me  not  to  be  a  very 
adequate  profit.  How  many  Senators 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  return 


on  a  $42,000  investment,  plus  3,300  man- 
hours  of  work? 

I  wish  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt,  or  anyone 
else  who  has  made  snide,  half-truth 
comments  about  American  agriculture 
and  its  economic  difficulties,  would  look 
over  this  document. 

To  doublecheck  this  study  and  deter- 
mine if  it  is  really  typical  of  our  mid- 
western  farms,  the  repre.sentative  char- 
acter of  the  selected  counties  and  the 
GTA's  distribution  of  farms  surveyed,  by 
size  of  acreage,  was  compared  with  1954 
census  figures. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  place  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  table  showing 
that  comparison. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Comparison   icith   census  for  countries, 

distribution  of  farms  by  size 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  figures  which  were  developed 
in  the  GTA  survey  were  all  on  the  con- 
servative side,  as  compared  with  the 
Census  Bureau  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

That  table  reflects  fairly  close  agree- 
ment as  to  distribution  of  farms,  ac- 
cording to  size.  In  each  of  the  States 
surveyed.  Another  comparison  use- 
fully made  was  between  the  average 
value  of  land  and  buildings  as  given  by 
the  census,  and  the  averages  obtained 
In  the  GTA  survey  for  the  selected  coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  at  this  point  in  the 
Reco.id  a  brief  table  showing  that  com- 
parison, and  a  third  comparison  between 
the  census  and  GTA  survey  distribu- 
tion of  farms  according  to  the  value  of 
products  sold  in  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Average  value,  land  and  buildings,  1954 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  final  compari- 
son was  made  between  census  data  and 
the  GTA  average  expenditures  listed,  for 
gasoline  and  oil.  for  feed,  for  equipment, 
and  for  rental,  for  the  surveyed  coimties. 
Because  these  comparisons  emphasize 
the  validity  of  the  sampling  for  the  rest 
of  the  GTA,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  other  compara- 
tive table  appear  at  tliis  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Average  expenditures,  gasoline  and  oil.  1954 
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Average  expenditures  for  feed  and  equiprrunt 
rental,  1954 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  purpose 
of  the  tables  is  to  ascertain  the  validity 
and  accuracy  of  the  statistical  infor- 
mation which  is  now  presented  in  the 
GTA  family-farm  survey  for  the  years 
from  1950  through  1954. 

While  the  income  and  expense  figures 
revealed  by  this  GTA  survey  are  signifi- 
cant enough.  I  want  to  emphasize.  Mr. 
President,  that  they  are  based  ott  1954 
earnings. 

Every  indicator  we  have  shows  that 
these  farm  people  were  hit  even  harder 
during  1955. 

Among  the  many  fundamental  facts 
about  family -operated  farms  emphasized 
in  this  comprehensive  survey  was  the 
large  Investment  required  in  land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  inventory  in  crops 
and  livestock. 
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The  minimum  investment  required  for 
farming  today  is  large  compared  to  what 
is  required  for  substantial  city  businesses 
which  support  their  owners  on  a  level 
far  above  any  to  be  found  on  the  farm. 

Just  as  families  cannot  farm  without 

an  investment,  so  they  cannot  stand  this 

.increased  overhead  when  prices  are  by 

design  forced  to  drift  or  drop  to  lower 

levels. 

The  heavy  investment  required  In 
modern  farming  presents  the  typical 
family-operated  farm  with  the  kind  of 
problem  many  faced  in  the  early  1920's 
and  early  1930s.  In  those  decades,  many 
farms  were  heavily  mortgaged  and  then 
went  bankrupt,  pulling  banks  and  other 
businesses  down  with  them  when  prices 
were  allowed  to  collapse. 

The  necessarily  heavy  investment  In 
farming  today  holds  an  even  greater 
threat  in  a  period  of  declining  prices  than 
did  the  heavy  mortgages  in  the  192D's 
and  1930s.  Farmers  can  go  broke  much 
faster  today  than  ever  before. 

Another  significant  fact  was  developed 
by  this  study,  regarding  the  length  of 
time  the  farm- family  operator  has  been 
on  the  farm  being  surveyed. 

They  found  that  as  of  the  first  part  of 
1955.  65  percent  of  the  farms  surveyed 
were  taken  over  since  1940.  By  now.  this 
percentage  is  above  two-thirds.  About 
20  percent  of  the  farms  had  been  occu- 
pied since  1940-44.  and  45  percent  dur- 
ing the  10-year  period.  1945-54.  As  the 
survey  itself  comments: 

Thus,  many  of  tiie  typical  family  farms  are 
committed  to  Investments  made  during  the 
Ikat  10  years  of  high  land  values  and  high 
caplUl  costs.  A  sustained  higher  price  level 
la  as  vital  to  these  and  all  farmers  as  a 
sustained  wage  level  Is  to  Industrial  workers 
and  a  sustained  consumer  Income  level  Is  to 
business  In  general. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo.  as  follows: 

When  farmers  occupied  present  /arms 
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I  think  this  is  a  very  important  fact 
and  it  should  be  well  understood.    It  is 
not  fair  to  compare  the  drop  in  farm 
Income  today  with  the  drop  in  farm  in- 
come in  any  other  period,  primarily  be- 
cause the  investment  involved  in  a  farm- 
ing  operation   today   is   an   investment 
which    was    accumulated    during    high 
cost   periods.     Therefore,   if  prices  are 
not  a  fairly  high  level,  there  is  no  chance 
In  the  world  for  the  farmer  to  survive. 
It  used  to  be  that  a  young  man  could 
enter  upon  farming  in  Minnesota,  back 
In  the  1930's.  for  $2,000  or  $3,000  work- 
ing capital.     No  young  man  or  young 
woman  would  think  of  going  into  farm- 
ing  today  without  a  minimum  Invest- 
ment of  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.     We 
figure,  on  the  average,  that  a  reason- 
ably good  amount  of  capital  with  which 
to  start  a  farm  in  our  State  today  is 
$20,000.     The   farmer  must   buy  high- 
priced  equipment.     He  cannot  pasture 
his  tractor.     He  must  have  gasoline  or 
fuel  oil.    So  any  drop  in  farm  prices  and 
farm  Income  can  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoias  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  a  tabulaUon  showing  when 
farmers  occupied  present  farms  in  the 
Ave  States  covered  by  the  survey. 


Mr.  HUTIPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
OTA  survey  also  shows  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  young  people  to  start  In 
farming,  and  the  resultant  Increasing 
percentage  of  older  farmers. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  at  this  point  a 
portion  of  the  survey  entitled  "Family 
Type  Farming  Declines." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Family  Trrt  Farming  DscLiifis 
The  widening  gap  t)etween  farm  and  non- 
farm  Income,  the  inadequate  returns  for 
capital  and  lubor.  as  shown  on  the  farms 
surveyed  by  the  OTA.  throw  much  light  on 
certain  revelations  of  the  1954  agricultural 
census,  particularly  those  relative  to  the 
decline  In  the  number  of  family-operated 
farms.  Those  Americans  concerned  with 
preserving  the  family  farm  as  a  necessary 
basis  of  American  life,  have  had  their  fears 
greatly  heightened  by  the  more-than -usual 
decline  In  farm  population  since  1950.  and 
the  continued  rise  In  large-scale  farming. 
The  failure  of  the  family  farm  to  hold  Us 
own  In  the  face  of  sagging  prices',  rising 
coets.  and  limited  acreage,  clearly  spells  a 
decline  In  the  number  and  position  of 
owner-operated  family  farms.  This  is  al- 
ways  the  re.«!ult  when  the  cost-price  squeeze 
In  agriculture  makes  It  more  dlfHcult  or 
Impossible  for  farmers  to  hold  on. 

Farm  population  Is  shrinking  much  faster 
than  ever  before.  It  has  always  done  so 
relatively,  but  in  recent  years  there  baa 
been  an  absolute  decline  of  startling  phi- 
portlons.  Between  the  depressions  of  1921 
and  1930.  farm  population  declined  from 
32.123.000  to  30.529,000.  or  at  the  rate  of 
150.000  per  year  Between  the  depressions 
of  1932.  and  1942.  farm  population  declined 
from  32.393.000  to  29.234.000.  or  at  the  rate 
of  316.000  per  year.  The  first  2  years  of 
our  participation  In  World  War  n  took 
nearly  4  million  people  out  of  agriculture 
or  at  the  rate  of  2  million  per  year  Be- 
tween 1949  and  1954.  the  farm  population 
has  declined  from  25.954.000  to  21.890  000  or 
at  the  rate  of  813.000  per  year.  This  Is  a 
sharper  decline  than  In  any  peacetime 
period. 

In  the  Ave  States  surveyed  by  the  OTA  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  this  decline  In  farm  popu- 
lation shows  up  also  In  a  decline  In  the  num- 
ber of  farms.  Wlscohsln  shows  a  drop  of  9 
percent  In  the  5  years.  1949-54:  South  Da- 
kota a  drop  of  6  percent;  Minnesota  a  drop 
of  a  percent:  North  Dakota,  a  drop  of  5  per- 
cent: and  Montana,  a  drop  of  6  percent. 

This  shrinkage  In  the  number  of  farms  has 
resulted  In  an  increase  In  the  size  of  farms 
particularly  among  the  larger  farms  In 
Montana,  where  1.000  acres  U  not  a  large 
farm  on  dry  land,  .the  number  of  farms  with 
1.000  acres  or  more  has  now  risen  to  about 
40  percent,  compared  with  34  percent  10  years 
ago.  In  North  Dakota,  the  proportion  of 
farms  of  600  acres  or  more  has  risen  from 


45  percent  In  1945.  to  51  percent,  and  In 
South  Dakou  the  proportion  has  risen  from 
30  percent  to  34  percent. 

Undoubtedly,  family-operated  farms,  m 
well  as  others,  have  Increased  their  holdings 
In  recent  years,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent.  Judging,  however,  from  the  dUtn- 
butlon  of  farms  by  size  of  income,  we  infer 
that  most  of  the  Increase  in  large-sized  farms 
U  not  typically  family  operated. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  1954  census  shows  3  7 
percent  of  all  farms  with  groM  receipts  over 
•25  000.  compared  with  only  0  7  percent  In 
1949.  Minnesota  shows  an  Increase  from  I  3 
percent  to  3  5  percent,  in  North  Dakota  the 
percentage  rose  from  2.3  percent  to  2  9  per- 
cent, and  in  Montana,  from  8.8  percent  to 
10  6  percent. 

The  OTA  survey  shows  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunlty  for  the  young  people  to  start  farming 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Increase  in 
size  Of  farms  With  very  low  returns  and 
high  Investment  needed,  only  establuhed 
farmers  can  take  over  available  land.  The 
OTA  8ur\ey  found  only  l  or  2  farms  per  100 
operated  by  farmers  under  25  years  of  age 
and  only  14  percent  to  21  percent  under  35 
years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand.  18  percent 
to  21  percent  were  between  55  and  64  years 
old.  and  6  percent  to  12  percent  over  65. 
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Soon,  most  of  the  farm  operators  over  es 
ye^s  of  age  will  be  retiring  on  such  savings 
as  they  may  have  and  on  social  security  in 
5  years  perhaps  as  many  as  one-sixth  of  all 
fnrms  will  be  taken  over  either  by  a  new 
farmer  or  one  already  larmlng.  If  present 
cond  tlons  are  not  greatly  Improved,  young 
people  are  not  going  into  farming,  so  this 
Urge  acreage  win  go  to  others  already  farm- 
Ing  to  enlarge  their  holdings.  If  present 
trends  continue,  most  of  this  land  will  go 
to  the  biggest  operators  to  make  them  stlU 
bi?ger,  thereby  further  weakening  the  posl- 
tlon  of  family  farms.  *^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
commend  the  reading  of  the  survey  to 
my  colleagues,  because  it  shows  what  Is 
happening  to  the  family-type  farms  of 
America.  I  should  like  to  quote  one  sen- 
tence from  the  survey,  as  follows: 

S<^n.  most  of  the  farm  operators  over  65 
years  of  age  will  be  retiring  on  such  savings 
as  they  have  and  on  social  security,  in  6 
years  perhaps  as  many  as  one-sixth  of  all 
farms  will  be  Uken  over  either  by  .  new 
farmer,  or  one  already  farming.  If  present 
conditions  are  not  greatly  Improved,  young 
people  are  not  going  into  farming,  so  this 
Urge  acreage  will  go  to  others  already  farm- 
Ing  to  enlarge  their  holdings,  if  present 
trends  continue,  most  of  this  land  will  go  to 
the  biggest  operators  to  make  them  still 
bigger,  thereby  further  weakening  the  posi- 
tion of  family  farms. 

Mr  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  family  farms.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose anyone  can  say  how  many  acres 
comprise  the  average  family-size  farm 
The  best  way  we  can  identify  a  family 
farm  Is  to  say  that  that  kind  of  farm  is 
nin  by  a  family,  that  a  family  operates 
it  and  Ulls  the  soil.    Perhaps  it  is  done 
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womanhood — will   be   finished.     It  will 
mean  a  greater  concentration  of4>opu- 


wlth  the  help  of  one  hired  man.  That  is 
a  family  farm.  That  family  farm  has 
been  the  backbone  of  rural  America.  It 
has  been  the  backbone  of  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Do  Senators  know  what  Is  going  to 
happen  to  the  country  if  the  number 
of  family-size  farms  continues  to  di- 
minish? It  will  mean  that  the  small 
towns — where  boys  and  girls  have  an 
opportunity  to  grow  into  manhood  and 

lation  in  metropolitan  centers,  with  all 
the  problems  which  come  with  metro- 
politan living.  It  will  mean  that  the 
little  church  one  sees  on  the  crossroads 
will  be  just  a  shell  of  a  building,  with 
no  congregation.  It  will  mean  that  the 
local  government  institutions — the  small 
township  governments  that  have  been 
so  important  to  the  whole  experience  of 
democracy — will  be  obsolete  and  will 
no  longer  form  an  institution  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  will  mean  that  the  good,  wholesome, 
challenging  experience  of  living  in  the 
rural  areas  of  America  will  be  done  away 
with. 

I  have  been  srimewhat  perplexed  by 
our  Government's  policies  relating  to 
agriculture  and  to  foreign  relations. 
Many  Senators  heard  President  Gron- 
chi.  of  Italy,  speak  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Hou^e  and  the  Senate  today. 
The  President  of  Italy  pointed  out  that 
the  Italian  people  have  made  consider- 
able progress  in  their  land-reform  pro- 
gram. 

What  did  he  mean  by  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
denf  He  meant  that  in  Italy,  in  order 
for  free  government  to  survive,  they 
have  pot  to  go  back  to  the  family  type 
of  farm :  have  got  to  get  away  from  the 
big  feudal  estates,  the  big  plantations. 
AH  over  the  world  where  democracy  has 
been  extinguished  or  real  freedom  never 
lived,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a 
land  pattern  which  approximates  the  old 
feudal  baronies  of  the  middle  ages. 
Wherever  there  is  a  country  which  is 
trj'ing  to  become  free  and  democratic, 
one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  govern- 
ment Is  to  break  up  the  landed  estates. 
General  MacArthur  did  a  magnificent 
job  of  that  in  Japan.  That  was  the 
first  task  to  which  he  set  himself. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  are  having  some 
of  the  best  experts  of  this  Government 
breaking  up  the  land  holdings,  that  the 
French  colonial  system  had.  as  a  pat- 
tern of  agricultural  activities. 

Every  country  that  is  in  trouble,  or 
every  country  where  freedom  does  not 
live,  has  a  land  pattern  of  large  land 
accumulations,  small  baronies,  so  to 
speak,  and  huge  estates.  In  some  places 
they  are  privately  owned. 

In  Russia  they  are  owned  by  the  State. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
it  is  state  collectivism  or  private  col- 
lectivism, it  is  still  collectivism. 

The  only  difference  is  that  when  it  Is 
state  collectivism,  the  government  col- 
lectivizes it.  and  when  it  is  private  col- 
lectivism it  means  that  some  economic 
lord  collectivizes  It  This  Government 
ir>  spending  many  millions  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  establish  family  farm- 


ing all  over  the  world,  taking  dollars 
away  from  our  own  fanners  to  send 
experts  all  over  the  world,  to  make  loans 
and  grants  to  get  family  farming.  Right 
here  in  the  United  States  the  same  Gov- 
ernment, by  its  policies,  is  destroying 
family  farming.  The  same  Government, 
by  Its  policies,  is  aggravating  the  collec- 
tion of  land  into  larger  and  larger  units, 
driving  the  young  people  elsewhere,  mak- 
ing it  unprofitable  for  young  men  and 
young  women  to  live  on  our  farms. 

Ask  a  member  of  the  Stat?  Depart- 
ment or  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  why  we  are  spending 
money  and  sending  people  to  country 
after  country  to  divide  up  the  land  to 
have  land  reform,  and  he  will  say  It 
is  because  it  is  sound  political  and  social 
practice  for  those  countries. 

Ask  this  question:  "Now.  Mr.  State 
Department,  maybe  those  folks  over  in 
Italy  could  operate  more  efficiently  at 
lower  costs  per  unit  of  production  if  they 
had  trigger  land  holdings." 

What  will  the  answer  be?  The  answer 
win  be.  "That  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
more  important  that  people  live  on 
the  land  and  own  the  land  on  which 
they  live  than  it  is  to  have  cheap  pro- 
duction or  efficient  production." 

Yet  the  same  Government.  In  another 
department,  will  go  out  into  the  country- 
side and  say  that  farming  is  big  business. 
That  is  what  one  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries said.  He  said,  "We  have  to  face 
up  to  It.  It  Is  big  business."  Very 
frankly  stating  that  the  family  farm 
is  on  its  way  out. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  are  going  around  the  world  and 
telling  people.  "What  you  need  to  do  Is 
to  have  family  farms.  We  will  help 
buy  them.  We  will  send  people  to  show 
you  how  to  get  them." 

Perhaps  those  are  some  of  the  people 
that  the  same  Government  has  driven 
off  the  farms  in  the  United  States  who 
are  being  sent  overseas. 

If  anyone  can  make  any  sense  out  of 
this  jumbled  mess,  I  wish  he  would  give 
us  a  logical  statement  as  to  our  policies. 

Of  course,  It  can  be  pointed  out  that 
It  may  be  more  efficient  to  have  a  2,000- 
acrc  farm  with  huge  machines  and  hired 
help,  frequently  hired  Mexicans,  Jamai- 
cans, imported  labor;  all  too  frequently. 
We  can  produce  commodities  at  a  lower 
unit  cost,  but  what  do  we  do  to  people? 
What  kind  of  a  country  are  we  going 
to  have  If  this  is  the  way  we  are  going  to 
act,  if  this  is  the  policy  we  are  going  to 
pursue? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  defended 
the  family  farm  on  the  basis  that  it  can 
produce  a  commodity  at  less  cost  than 
can  a  big  operation.  I  am  not  interested 
in  cheapness.  I  do  not  want  cheap  agri- 
culture, cheap  people,  or  a  cheap  coun- 
try. There  is  something  else  In  life  than 
being  efficient.  We  can  look  through  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament, 
Mr.  President,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments;  we  can 
look  through  every  book  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, or  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
or  John  Locke;  we  can  go  back  to  the 
writings  of  Socrates  and  Cicero,  and 
come  down  through  the  Declaration  of 


Independence,  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  will  never  find  the 
word  "efficiency."  That  word  has  been 
made  "holier  than  thou"  by  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee. 

I  want  all  students  of  Holy  Scripture 
to  show  me  one  word  In  the  Bible  about 
efficiency.  There  Is  a  great  deal  about 
justice  and  love;  there  are  words  about 
compassion  and  charity.  There  are 
words  about  evil  and  good.  But  the 
word  "efficiency"?  No.  That  Is  not 
there,  because  efficiency  Is  a  byproduct. 
We  do  net  seek  that  as  our  main  goal. 
We  seek  the  good  life;  we  seek  a  sound 
social  structure  and  a  good  social  order. 

Mr.  President,  if  some  of  the  policies 
now  being  pursued  are  continued,  we  will 
drive  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
off  the  land  in  the  States  cf  Mississippi. 
Minnesota,  and  others  of  our  States. 

Where  will  those  i>er£ons  go?  There 
are  already  serious  social  problems  and 
economic  problems  in  many  of  those 
areas.  The  cities  are  already  over- 
crowded. Where  is  the  tenant  farmer 
going  to  go.  whether  he  be  white  or 
black?  Where  will  he  make  a  living? 
He  does  not  want  to  go  on  relief.  But  If 
we  continue  the  present  kind  of  program 
and  policy  now  being  pursued,  he  will 
have  to  go  on  relief.  He  will  be  in  the 
cities,  living  in  hovels  in  the  slums. 

A  man  can  live  on  a  little  farm.  He 
may  not  make  too  much  money,  but  he 
can  breathe  fresh  air.  He  can  bring  up 
his  family  imder  good,  wholesome  con- 
ditions. He  can  go  fishing  and  not  have 
to  fish  in  a  polluted  stream.  He  can 
have  a  place  for  his  children  to  work 
rather  than  to  loiter  on  the  streets. 
Family  farming  has  something  to  it  be- 
sides dollars.  It  is  a  way  of  life.  It  is 
important  to  have  enough  dollars  to  sus- 
tain the  farm  and  to  provide  some  of 
the  necessities  and  a  modicum  of  the 
luxuries  of  life. 

This  Senator  has  always  worked  on 
the  theory  that  if  some  people  are  en- 
titled to  2  months  in  Florida  or  in  the 
Caribbean,  or  somewhere  on  a  yacht, 
then  evei-yone  is  entitled  to  2  weeks  in  a 
rowt)oat.  Up  my  way  we  like  to  go 
canoeing.  If  men  are  willing  to  work — 
and  if  there  Is  any  group  of  people  who 
work  hard  It  Is  our  farm  people,  who 
work  hard  and  long — I  happen  to  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  at  least  a  fair  shake, 
that  the  cards  ought  not  to  be  stacked 
against  them,  and  that  one  thing  they 
should  have  a  right  to  expect  is  a  spokes- 
man in  this  Government  for  their  in- 
terest. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  speakln? 
today,  Mr.  President,  is  because  there 
are  people  in  Minnesota  who  believe  in 
me,  and  I  will  not  let  them  down.  I 
receive  letters  by  the  himdreds.  Here 
is  one  which  I  picked  up  at  random, 
which  says,  among  other  things: 

We  have  heard  plenty  of  speaking  over 
TV  by  Benson  giving  his  side  of  the  story, 
favoring  flexible  support.  Now  let's  hear 
the  other  side. 

Would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  give  a 
talk  on  90-perccnt  supports  and  a  general 
discussion   of   agriculture.      We   beard   you 
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talk  at  Albert  Lea  and  again  at  Waseca.  We 
feel  that  you  are  one  of  the  best  speakers  to 
do  this. 

Sincerely. 

HufST  WALsm, 
Minnesota  Lake,  Minn. 

I  have  thousands  of  letters.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  serve  notice  on  editors,  pub- 
lishers, and  commentators  that  when 
they  start  picking  on  those  people  they 
have  got  a  bear  by  the  tail,  namely. 
Hubert  HuMPHaxY.  because  I  intend  to 
fight  for  their  interests.  I  know  those 
people.  They  have  never  asked  for  a 
free  ride  in  their  lives,  and  they  have 
never  received  one.  But  they  are  not 
asking  to  have  the  train  derailed  half 
way  down  the  track,  either,  and  have  to 
get  out  of  the  debris  of  the  wreck. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  re- 
port from  Buckeye.  Hardin  County. 
Iowa,  stating  that  they  went  on  record 
last  week  as  favoring  9(M}ercent  price 
supports  and  compensatory  pajTnents 
on  perishable  commodities.  There  are 
132  farmers  in  Buckeye  Township,  and 
of  that  number  118  signed  the  petition. 

These  are  folks  who  get  together  and 
talk  over  their  problems.  They  are  peo- 
ple who  know  their  land.  Most  likely 
they  have  a  mortgage  on  it,  too,  but  they 
are  working  the  land  and  ^re  trying  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage.  They  are  people 
who  are  doing  their  own  talking.  They 
did  not  have  to  read  that  two-bit  ad.  Of 
course,  it  cost  a  lot  more;  I  was  only 
giving  its  qualitative  worth.  Those  peo- 
ple did  not  have  to  read  that  ad  about 
Ike's  nine-point  farm  program.  They 
had  10  points  before  Ike  ever  thought 
about  a  farm  program.  These  farmers 
have  been  farming  the  land  in  the  Mid- 
west for  generation  after  generation. 

If  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Benson 
could  see  the  mail  I  am  getting,  believe 
me.  Mr.  President,  they  would  know  there 
was  something  afoot  in  that  section  of 
the  coimtry.  I  cannot  read  some  of  the 
mail  into  the  Record,  because  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  prohibit  my  doing  so. 
These  are  mcdest,  temperate  persons,  but 
they  have  a  full  head  of  steam  on  right 
now. 

One  farmer  sent  me  a  three -point  pro- 
gram, and  started  out  by  telling  me  he 
had  always  been  a  Republican,  but  he 
now  had  three  points  for  a  farm  pro- 
gram: Vote  Democratic,  restore  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  and  fire  Benson.  I  agree 
with  all  three  points.  That  is  a  very  good 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  document  pre- 
pared by  the  118  farmers  of  Hardin 
County.  Buckeye  Township,  Iowa,  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Buckets.  Iowa. — While  the  debate  In  Con- 
gress rnjjes  over  "flexible  versus  rigid"  when 
It  comes  to  price  supports.  9  out  of  10  farm 
operators  In  Buclceye  Township.  Hardin 
County.  Iowa,  went  on  record  last  week  as 
favoring: 

1.  Ninety  percent  price  supi)ort  on  storable 
ccmmodlties. 

2.  Compensatory  payments  on  perishable 
commodities. 

3  Whatever  production  controls  would  be 
necessary  to  achieve  the  first  two  objectives. 
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There  are  13a  farmers  operating  farmland  One  farmer  commented  that  he  "wouldn't 
In  Buckeye  Township.  Of  that  number,  118  Join  the  Farm  Bureau  because  ttexlble  price 
signed  a  petition  addressed  to  their  con-  supports  wouldn't  work  and  90  percent  of 
gresslonal  representatives  endorsing  those  parity  would  cost  too  much." 
3  major  objectives.  The  percentage  Is  89.4  This  Is  a  breadown  of  the  poU  by  each  of 
In  favor  of  the  petition.  the  nine  school  districts  In  Buckeye  town- 
Five  farm  operators  out  of  the  132  refused  '  ship: 
to  sign  the  petition  because  they  felt  that 
the  90-percent  supports  were  too  high.  Eight 
did  not  sign  because  they  were  either  unde- 
cided or  bad  no  opinion.  Three  signed  but 
said  90-percent  supports  were  too  low.  One 
did  not  sign  for  "other  reasons."  Only  3 
farm  operators  In  the  township  were  not 
contacted;  1  of  these  was  out  of  the  State 
when  the  poll  was  taken  on  February  22  and 
23.  Some  operators  living  outside  the  town- 
ship but  farming  land  within  the  townchlp 
were  included  in  the  survey. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  teams  of  3 
farmers  In  each  of  the  9  school  districts  In 
the  township. 

Leonard  E.  Hoffman.  Ellis  Township  farmer 
and  seed  grower,  flew  into  Washington,  D.  C. 
on  Sunday  nigbt  where  he  is  presenting  the 
results  of  the  survey  to  various  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  where  proposed  agri- 
cultural legislation  is  now  being  debated. 

The  idea  to  poll   Buckeye  township  grew  1^*  farmers  who  conducted  the  poll  were 

out  of  a  "cracker  barrel"  discussion  among  Dale  Kellogg.  Bennie  K.  Hall,  V.  R.  Blome, 

farmers    congregated     in    the    combination  **.  E   Hyland.  Gus  Lettow.  Henry  Daum.  Jr.. 

Buckeye  post-office  and  drug  store.    The  poll  Myron  L.  Thorns,  Orville  Knutson.  CecU  O. 

was  not   sponsored   by  any   particular   farm  En>jelson.  G.  C   Kinney.  Carl  Brockett.  Dnrrcl 

organization  and  Fanners  Union.  Farm  Bu-  Sicl.nfT.  Kenneth  Berndt,  Robert  Hoffman,  and 

reau.    and    NFO    members    all    participated.  ^-S  Haisve. 

th^^^m^l'irruvTrVn^'^ur^.T' •''If ''''''  Mr-   HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.   If 

not  b5rrJ°merbei?°"  '*^'"*^  ''''  ^"^  *""  ^^  *>'  «>  City  friends  think  the  farmers 

Buckeye  township  has  never  been  a  strong  ^^^  "**'  ''"°*  "^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  talking  about. 

Farm  Bureau  township.     wayTie  Haistead.  1^'  them  take  time  to  read  the  resolution 

Farm  Bureau  fleldman.  said  that  there  are  43  of  these  farm  families.     They  khOW  what 

Farm  Bureau  memberships  in  the  township  is  going  on.     They  know  what  they  are 

at  the  present  time  and  there  would  be  more  talking  about.     There  may  be  a  lot  of 

before  the  drive  was  completed.     Last  year  support  for  flexible  price  supports   but  it 

HnfrlYn    w>,«  I.  ^^   ♦»,     c.  .     ,..  is  not  in  that  area. 

HoIIman,    who    Is    on    the    State    Farmers  t  .x.i^i.  .^......w  «.»  w^; wi     4  * 

Union   committee,   said   that   there   were   65  ^  J  P"^*"*  myself  on  being  able  to  count. 

Farmers  Union  memberships  in  the  township  *■  "*^^  °**"  *"  ^^^  IMTOX  areas.      I  can  go 

at    the    present    time.      Otis    Llittschwager,  'o^  mile  after  mile  in  State  after  State 

Buckeye  township  farmer  and  former  mem-  and  know  that  the  overwhelming  major- 

ber  of  State  PMA  committee,  served  as  chair-  ity  of  the  farm  families  are  for  90  percent 

man  of  the  informal  meeting  which  was  held  of    parity.     They    are    willing    to   accept 

as  M?mM  '^*  ****"■    *'^™°  Ttoon>»»  ••rved  control  if  only  they  can  make  an  honest 

At   a   folljwup  meeting.   It   was   voted   by  t  „-l*  -  ui     u                   ^     m                 .  ^^ 

the  farmers  attending  to  have  Hcffman  pre-  ^  ^^^  *  ^^^  bounce  out  of  some  of  the 

sent  the  results  of  the  poll  to  congressional  Surveys  which  are  taken  on  flexible  price 

Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  supports.     The  interviewers  will  go  to  a 

and  presidential  assistant  Sherman  Adams.  beauty  parlor  and  ask  the  operator.  '"Are 

The  petition  circulated  re.id  as  follows:  yoU  for  flexible  price  support,  or  not?" 

"We  the  undersigned.  aU  qaalined  farm  op-  One   would   expect   the   bcauty   parlor 

erators  in  Buckeye  township.  Hardin  County,  operator,  who  constanUy  has  to  face  the 

Congress  who  are  concerned  with  agricultur-  "*'''  *^®  ^^^^  y^^^'  ^  ^  ^or  a  flexible 

al  welfare  thoughtfully  consider  the  follow-  Pnce-support  program, 

ing  petition  for  the  good  of  both  producer  Th^  Interviewers  then  ask  an  insur- 

and  consumer:  ance  salesman  if  he  is  for  flexible  price 

1.  That  90  percent  parity  price  supports  supports.  The  insurance  man  has  read 
be  restored  to  all  storable  commodities.  the  Reader's  Digest.  Harpers  Weekly   or 

2.  That  there  be  enacted  into  law  a  pro-  Life  magazine  editorials.    He  bascs  his 

fsrbirc=^rerLffiratV^'thLn^^^  i;fv:7n°mrfL'"'°^'^*^ff"^'^r°?-  ^ 

percent  of  parity,  similar  to  that  already  ha  II  ^^,  *"  .""^  '°^'^^'^  ^"^^  editorials  from 

effect  for  wool  and  sugar.  '"^  leading  newspapers  in  the  State  of 

3.  That  since  the  above  proposals  cannot  ^^innesota.  I  have  a  number  of  them, 
be  effectively  administered  without  both  Th^V  are  all  for  the  Benson  farm  pro- 
production  controls  and  a  sound  long-range  Bram.  The  editorial  comment  of  the 
sou-conservation  program  that  will  assure  Minneapolis  Star,  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
a  continued  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  we  une  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dis- 

tt^!u^^  *}^P^'^  '^f^'^^  controls  and  con-  patch  a^e  all  for  the  Benson  fann  pro- 

servatlon   program.     A   good   many   farmers  gram                                              «.«*!**  j^ii/- 

made  some  additional  comment  when  sign-  -.j'^     ,   ,        .. 

Ing  the  petition     One  remarked  that  "in  ad-  -    i^ltorlal  writers  know  about  as  much 

dition  to  controls  some  sort  of  cross  compli-  "^^  ^  operate  farms  as  farmers  know 

ance  would  be  necessary."  how  to  operate  newspapers.    Let  anyone 

One.  not  signed,  said  that  "90  percent  Is  KO  into  the  country  and  get  a  farmer  to 

too  high;  It  wiU  hamper  our  foreign  trade."  write  a  gOod  editorial  on  how  to  operate 

One  farmer  said  that  "I  am  not  In  favor  a  newspaper.     It  will  be  just  about  as 

of  90  percent  supports,  but  I  do  favor  the  successful  as  the  editorials  are  on  how 

soil  bank  100  percent."  to  operate  farms. 
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The  people  of  Minnesota  have  not  been 
listening  to  the  editorial  comments  of 
these  newspapers — and  they  are  fine 
newspapers.  If  the  people  had  been 
paying  attention  to  the  editorial  com- 
ments of  those  newspapers,  I  would  not 
be  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
people  had  believed  the  editorial  com- 
ment of  the  newspapers,  they  would 
really  have  expected  Eisienhower  and 
Benson  to  give  them  100  percent  of  par- 
ity, because  that  is  what  those  news- 
papers said  in  1952  would  happen. 

But  I  welcome  the  opposition  of  the 
press.  When  they  start  supporting  the 
program  which  I  favor,  I  shall  begin  to 
reexamine  the  program  I  am  supporting. 
I  would  rather  have  one  letter  from  a 
small  farmer  at  home  in  Minnesota  than 
10  of  these  editorials.  I  have  before  me 
on  the  desk  many  nice  letters.  They 
really  make  me  feel  good.  One  letter 
says: 

Please  stick  to  the  farm  program  you  have 
now  before  the  Senate.  The  President's  and 
Benson's  plan  is  not  helping  us  small  farm- 
ers. We  have  a  120-acre  farm,  surted  alter 
the  war  as  a  GI. 
Tours  truly, 

LSONARD    SHEKMAN. 

Leonard,  you  can  rest  assured  that  I 
will  stand  by  the  90-percent  price- 
support  program. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Lakefleld,  Minn.: 

DcAsSu:  The  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee turned  out  a  good  farm  bill.  It  should 
be  passed  by  a  large  majority.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  corn  kept  as  basic,  and  pre- 
mium payments  on  hogs  under  200  pounds  up 
to  13  a  hundred.  I  farm  in  Jackson  County. 
Minn. 

CtAKENCE  K.  TaLLMAN. 

That  county  is  on  the  Iowa  border. 
It  used  to  be  hard  t6  And  there  anybody 
who  would  vote  on  my  side  of  the  fence. 
It  is  not  hard  now,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  flne  group  of  friends  tliere.  I  intend 
to  be  there,  by  the  way,  the  coming  week- 
end, in  the  vicinity  of  Albert  Lea,  in 
Jackson  County. 

Here  is  a  letter  fi-om  Walnut  Grove, 
Minn.,  a  loyely  area  of  the  SUte.  It  is 
an  intriguing  name.  A  lovely  walnut 
glove  is  exactly  what  used  to  be  there. 
The  letter,  addressed  to  me,  says: 

I  am  strongly  against  flexible  price  sup- 
ports, which  Is  endorsed  by  the  Eisenhower 
adminUtration.  This  program  will  create 
more  surpluses  and  will  lower  our  income. 

I  digress  to  say  that  that  letter  con- 
tains more  sense  than  I  have  heard  from 
five  universities  on  the  subject.  I  con- 
tinue: 

The  Eisenhower  9-i>olnt  program  Is  all 
right  (omitting  flexible  supports)  for  a 
long-range  program,  but  wUl  not  help  the 
fam^er  now  when  he  needs  It. 

I  am  for  the  old  parity  formula,  which 
will  give  us  90  percent  of  parity,  as  the  old 
law  states — not  the  new  parity  formula. 

I  would  appreciate  your  voting  for  90  per- 
cent parity  and  the  soli  bank  program,  pro- 
viding that  it  will  pay  enough  so  we  can  take 
our  acres  out  of  production. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  truly. 

Don  E.  ANDntsoN. 

Walnttt  Grovx,  Minm. 

Listen  to  this  letter  from  Paynesville, 
Minn.  Paynesville  Is  on  the  highway, 
off  from  St.  Cloud,  in  west  central  Min- 
nesota.   It  is  a  fine  community  and  has 


one  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  State. 
The  letter,  signed  by  Lionel  Q.  Reeck, 
says: 

The  soli  bank  is  of  little  value  In  keeping 
me  on  the  farm  unless  I  get  parity  for  corn, 
dairy  products,  chickens,  hogs,  feed  grains, 
and  beef.  This  I  do  so  hope  you  will  Inform 
other  Senators  from  other  States  about. 

Mr.  Reeck,  that  is  what  I  am  doing. 
There  are  not  many  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  to  listen,  but  Mr.  Reeck's 
statement  will  be  in  the  Record.  I  con- 
tinue : 

Basic  commodities  must  be  supported  at 
p«u-lty.  Including  com.  according  to  the  old 
parity  formula,  and  production  payments  di- 
rect to  the  farmer,  not  the  packer  or  chain 
store  for  perishables.  I  know  you  are  fight- 
ing for  us.  and  after  Worthlngton,  I've  re- 
peatedly told  farmers  that  we  can  be  ever 
so  glad  and  thankful  we  have  a  Senator 
HuMpmrr  with  us.     Keep  It  up. 

Mr.  President,  that  makes  me  feel 
good.  I  receive  a  great  many  letters  like 
that.  This  man  attended  the  farm  hear- 
ings at  Worthlngton. 

This  is  a  letter  from  Francis  Senden, 
of  Marshall,  Minn.: 

Deax  Sematok  Humphrey:  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  fine  job  you  are  doing,  according 
to  price  supports,  and  the  farmer  as  a  whole. 
But  as  Secretary  Benson  has  the  farm  situ- 
ation all  messed  up,  I  am  sure  many  of  our 
farmers  will  have  to  quit  and  sell  out,  in- 
cluding myself.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a 
farm  auction  sale  where  the  young  man  bad 
to  sell  out.  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  up 
the  good  work  and  fight  for  the  90  percent 
on  basics. 

Mr.  Senden,  you  can  rest  assured  that 
I  will  keep  up  the  fight. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Pred  Wyells,  of 
Marshall,  Minn.: 

I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life,  and  In 
the  years  before  we  had  price  supports,  about 
the  time  a  farmer  was  getting  along  pretty 
well  financially,  the  speculators  and  big  busi- 
ness would  cause  a  crash,  and  we  would  have 
to  start  over  again.  I  know  with  high  sup- 
port prices  we  are  protected  against  such 
wide  fluctuations.  ^ 

You  know  how  a  farmer's  income  is  drop- 
ping: and  if  something  isn't  done  soon,  we 
will  undoubtedly  have  one  of  the  worst  de- 
pressions we  ever  had. 

Hoping  you  will  vote  for  high  support 
prices. 

Sincerely, 

Fked  Wtklls. 

Fred,  you  can  be  assured  that  that  is 
what  your  Senator  will  do. 

Marshall,  Minn.,  is  in  Lyon  County, 
one  of  the  finest  farming  areas  in  the 
United  States.  If  Senators  ever  have  oc- 
casion to  go  to  Marshall.  Mirui..  they  will 
see  one  of  the  finest,  most  up-to-date 
modern  towns  they  have  ever  laid  eyes 
on.  There  is  a  good  baseball  team  there, 
toe. 

This  letter  Is  from  Victor  Schilling, 
also  of  Marshall.  Minn.    He  says: 

Dear  Senator  Humphret:  I  am  writing 
to  thank  you  for  the  flne  way  you  have  been 
representing  the  farmer  all  along,  and  to  say 
I  believe  It  Imperative  that  we  have  rigid 
supports  returned  If  we  are  going  to  avert 
a  national  financial  catastrophe. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  it  is  a  national  dis- 
grace to  allow  many  of  our  OI's  to  be  sold 
down  the  river  as  farmers,  after  the  sacrifice 
they  made  during  the  war. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Victor  ScBiu.iifa.  ^ 


Here  is  a  letter  from  Mahnomen. 
Minn.: 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  a  letter  to  let  you  know 
how  much  many,  many  farmers  around  Mah- 
nomen and  also  the  business  people  appre- 
ciate all  you  are  doing  for  them.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  this  farm  blU  wUl  be  passed 
with  at  least  90  percent  of  the  old  parity 
formula. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  LocKWOOD. 
Mahnomen,  Minn. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Mahno- 
men. Minn. : 

Dear  Senator:  Would  like  to  add  our 
voices  to  encourage  you  In  your  efforU  on 
behalf  of  the  bard-pressed  farmers  of  this 
country. 

We  believe  In,  advocate,  and  desire  90  per- 
cent (at  least)  support  prices  on  all  com- 
modities, the  old  system  of  figuring  parity 
on  the  basics,  a  ban  on  Imports  of  commodi- 
ties now  In  surplus. 

From  a  gathering  of  some  300  last  night, 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  people  will 
write  to  express  themselves,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  sentiment  for  these  provi- 
sions In  a  farm  bill  was  almost  unanimous. 

Be  of  good  cheer — we're  behind  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  8am  PASKEwirz. 

I  am  of  good  cheer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pas- 
kewitz. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  an- 
other letter  from  Martin  County,  at  Gre- 
nada. Martin  County  is  in  southern 
Minnesota.  I  have  been  in  Martin 
County.  I  have  visited  the  county  fair. 
I  have  stood  in  the  fairgrounds  and  have 
shaken  hands  with  the  farm  people  and 
visited  with  them.  I  think  I  know  a  little 
bit  about  the  county. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  it  will  not  sound 
too  immodest  if  I  say  that  I  have  trav- 
eled every  highway  and  byway,  and 
every  country  road  in  Minnesota.  If  the 
folks  would  not  come  to  listen  to  me.  I 
would  go  out  to  talk  to  them. 

Many  times  I  have  stopped  my  car, 
crawled  over  a  fence,  gone  into  the  field, 
and  talked  to  farmers.  I  do  not  have  to 
get  my  agricultural  information  from 
the  Reader's  Digest. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Gre- 
nada. Minn.,  in  Martin  County,  which 
reads : 

Dear  Mr.  Humphrey:  I  want  to  compli- 
ment you  on  the  fight  you  are  putting  up 
for  the  farm  program. 

I  am  Inclosing  figures  on  my  corn  allotment 
for  19S5  and  1956  on  my  80  acres.  If  you 
can  use  them  to  any  advantage,  you  are  wel- 
come to  do  so. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  everything. 
Yours  sincerely, 

R.  8.  Holland. 

I  am  asked  questions  about  the  soil 
bank  and  what  benefits  the  farmer  will 
receive.  I  mention  a  few  of  these  letters 
because  every  one  of  them  receives  a 
personal  answer.  If  I  have  to  stay  up 
every  night  until  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  shall  answer  letters.  I  pride  myself 
on  answering  my  mail.  I  do  not  give 
my  constituents  a  blanket  reply;  they 
get  personal  answers.  When  they  write 
to  me  and  ask  me  a  question,  I  try  to 
find  the  answer.  Sometimes  I  have  a 
little  trouble  getting  service  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  the 
service  has  picked  up  after  I  have  had  to 
use  some  harsh  words  on  this  floor  about 
the  lack  of  replies  by  the  Department  of 
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Agrtcultiure  to  Senatorial  maU.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  of  late  I  hare  been 
receiving  replies. 

(At  this  point  llr.  HxniTHxrr  jrielded 
to  Mr.  Momtomnr  to  introduce  a  bill 
amending  the  Civil  Senrice  Retirement 
Act  and  to  make  brief  remarks  on  the 
blU. 

(Mr.  MoNKOitrr's  remarks  appear  else- 
where in  today's  Rccord  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  had  a  free  moment.  I  went 
through  some  of  these  letters.  They  are 
all  very  much  alike.  The  count  in  my 
ofBce  on  farm  mail  is  about  7  percent  for 
the  Eisenhower  farm  program,  as  an- 
nounced in  newspaper  ads.  and  about  93 
percent  for  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  conmiittee  bill  before  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time. 

I  may  point  out  that  the  mail  comes 
from  all  sections  of  my  State,  and  from 
people  dealing  with  different  farm  or- 
ganizations. 

As  I  should  have  mentioned  when  I 
was  discussing  the  Hardin  County  re- 
port. Iowa,  the  118  farmers  mentioned 
in  that  report  belonged  to  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, the  Farmers  Union,  and  other  farm 
organizations,  about  evenly  divided. 

I  picked  out  at  random  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Philip  E.  Boxrud.  of  Madelia.  Minn., 
which  reads: 

Obab  Szmatcmi  Humphbkt:  I  trust  you  11 
b«  abl*  to  read  this  letter  [lersionnily  as  I  am 
a  commoa  dirt  farn^r  cuncerned  over  the 
welfare  of  agriculture.  I  admit  to  following 
the  Republican  policies  of  the  past  but  am 
hearing  the  boiling  point  (as  are  many  of 
my  neighbors). 

Hav*  Just  finished  listening  to  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's speech  and  could  personally  tear  It  all 
to  pieces.  Farmers  are  not  lethargic.  Mr. 
Senator,  they'll  not  stand  flowering  phrases. 
ludicrous  stories,  and  eupbemUm.  "Lets 
bare  a  little  more  light  and  a  Uttle  less 
notse."     Wafcnt  It  Ironical? 

The  true  facts  of  the  situation  were  not 
revealed.  Lets  face  up  to  It.  the  Republicans 
want  to  stabilize  the  dollar  and  the  farmer 
la  the  only  group  they  can  squeeze,  by.  as 
you  say.  "lip  service,"  and  doing  nothing. 
They  cannot  control  labor  nor  can  they  con- 
trol big  business  but  they  can  play  coy  with 
the  farmer  and  sabsequently  achieve  their 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  man  is  a  really 
smart  man.  This  is  the  way  the  Re- 
publicans have  stabilized  the  cost  of 
living.  Other  costs  have  gone  up.  Farm 
prices  have  gone  down.  The  Republi- 
cans say.  "Look,  we  have  stabilized  the 
cost  of  living.  We  have  stopped  infla- 
tion." They  have  stopped  inflation  by 
letting  some  people  be  inflated  and  some 
deflated. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 

I'm  downright  mad,  Mr.  Senator,  as  I'm 
young  and  want  to  stay  in  fanning,  but  what 
chance  does  an  honest  man  have? 

I  want  to  pay  off  my  blll»  and  obliga- 
tions but  unfortunately  I'm  too  small  as 
against  the  huge  farming  corporations  and 
the  likes  of  Plllsbury  Mills.  Thlrty-fcur 
Indictments  for  mixing  Canadian  wheat 
with  American  wheat  for  export.  Under 
the  present  crisis  farmers  are  experiencing, 
I  call  It  sabotage. 

There  are  people  In  this  country  that  are 
not  buying  the  protein  foods  beoatwe  they 
cannot  afford  them. 

And  so  forth.  That  Is  good,  sound, 
basic  thinking. 


Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  go  through 
all  the  letters  I  have  received.  They 
come  from  Clarissa.  Sleepy  Eye.  Olivia. 
Lake  Lillian.  Mountain  Lake,  and  other 
places. 

I  should  Uke  to  read  this  one  letter  I 
have  picked  up: 

Dkax  Senatok:  I  heard  over  the  noontime 
news  we  are  supposed  to  write  to  our  Sena- 
tor right  away  about  the  90-percent  parity. 
Oh  my  yes.  we  all  want  the  program  at 
90-percent  parity.  That  Is  the  only  thing, 
so  we  dont  have  to  slave  the  way  we  do 
for  nothing.  Can't  have  any  enjoyment  for 
otirsclves.  only  put  every  cent  for  debts. 
If  we  can't  get  90  percent  we  will  quit,  and 
I  am  not  the  only  one.  There  are  many  like 
i».  We  have  to  work  hard  and  sUU  get 
nothing.  We  might  as  well  slop  working. 
We  will  have  the  same  because  with  times 
like  now  we  h.tve  to  sell  every tlUng  to  make 
ends  meet.  We  can't  even  eat.  It  takes 
everythlnK  to  keep  going  and  stUl  we  go  In 
debt.  What  a  living.  We  might  as  well 
give  the  land  back  to  the  Indians  and  let 
them  feed  and  clothe  us.  So  we  need  90- 
percent  parity  and  that  la  all  that  will  help 
us  now.  But  there  will  have  to  be  •  way 
to  stop. 

This  lady  goes  on  for  two  pages,  stat- 
ing that  she  wants  90  percent  of  parity 
support  prices.  I  want  to  say  to  this 
lady.  wha«^e  rome  i.s  Mrs.  Frank  War- 
zecka.  of  Wertport.  Minn.,  that  is  the 
way  I  shall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  the  plush  life  our  farmers  are  hv- 
ing.  in  such  periodicals  as  Harper's,  that 
I  want  the  Rscoro  to  show  the  true  and 
typical  picture  of  midwestem  farming. 

The  survey  I  have  mentioned  shows  it 
most  dramatically,  breaking  it  down 
county  by  county.  State  by  SUte.  with 
scientifically  balanced  sampling  and  a 
larger  sampling  than  usually  statistically 
required  for  fair  and  accurate  represen- 
tation. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  GTA  farm 
family  survey.  The  cross  check  with 
census  figures  provides  ample  evidence  of 
the  fairness  of  the  samplinK  distribution. 
So  that  my  colleagues  from  the  Mid- 
west may  know,  I  should  like  to  c^U  at- 
tention to  some  more  of  the  survey's 
findings.  After  all,  we  in  the  Midwest 
are  proud  of  our  great  agricultural  area. 
We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  finest  In  the 
United  States.  So  If  farmers  in  our  re- 
gion can  do  no  better  economically  than 
these  figures  show,  agricultures  picture 
is  far  from  rosy. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota.  Minnesota  Is  considered  to 
be  rather  prosperous.  In  comparison  with 
other  States.  Audita  were  made  of  1,319 
farms  in  6  tsrpical  coimtles — 8.4  pendent 
of  the  farms  in  those  counties. 

The  average  Minnesota  farm,  as  de- 
picted by  the  survey,  had  248  acres,  with 
a  total  investment  of  $38,596.  Gross  re- 
ceipts for  1954  were  $7,577.  with  total 
farm  expenses  of  $5,752.  That  left  an 
Income  before  taxes  of  $1,825.  Addmg 
$350  as  the  estimated  value  of  food  fur- 
nished by  the  farm  for  the  farm  family, 
boosts  the  total  income  from  the  farm 
before  income  taxes,  to  $2,175. 
If  we  deducted  a  5-percent  return  to 

the  farmer  for  his  cash  investment 

a  reasonable  retium  by  business  stand- 
ards— it  would  leave  only  $245  as  a  re- 
turn for  labor  and  management  by  the 
farm  operator  and  his  family. 


Mr.  Presklent,  General  Motors  Corp. 
made  a  return  of  approximately  20  per- 
cent on  its  investment.  I  am  speaking 
about  a  return  of  only  5  percent  on  the 
farmer's  Investment. 

As  I  have  said,  if  we  deducted  a  5-per- 
cent return  to  the  farmer  for  his  cash 
investment  it  would  leave  only  $245  as  a 
return  for  the  labor  and  management 
by  the  farm  operator  and  his  family. 
That  does  not  look  as  if  too  many  Minne- 
sota farmers  are  buying  Cadillacs. 

In  fact,  the  survey  took  a  look  at 
farmer-owned  automobiles. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  on  that 
.subject  that  the  press  may  be  mterested 
in  the  actual  facts: 

Out  of  those  farmers  owning  automo- 
biles in  Minnesota.  39.5  percent  had  1949 
or  older  models,  and  another  49.3  percent 
owned  1950  to  1953  models.  Only  11.3 
percent  had  1954  or  1955  models. 

Out  of  those  cars.  83  1  percent  were 
in  the  low-price  range.  13  1  percent  were 
in  the  medium -price  range,  and  only  3.8      '' 
percent  owned  cars   in  the  high-price 
range. 

Only  47  percent  of  the  farms  surveyed 
had  bathroom  facilities,  and  only  55  per- 
cent had  hot  running  water.  Believe  it 
or  not.  in  spite  of  the  heavy  investment 
in  these  farms,  only  63  percent  had  even 
cold  rimning  water. 

As  evidence  of  what  can  happen  when 
our  Government  provides  the  means  and 
methods  whereby  farmers  can  advance  • 
their  living  standards,  quite  a  corollary 
to  the  above  facts  is  presented  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  electrical  appliances. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  farms  had 
high-line  electricity  and  97  percent  had 
power  wa.shers. 

Mr  President,  when  the  REA  was  es- 
tablished, farmers  began  to  live;  and 
when  the  REA  esUblished  lines  to  local 
cooperatives,  farmers  started  buying 
electrical  appliances  In  the  case  of  the 
farms  in  some  of  the  best  counties  in 
Minnesota,  where  the  land  is  good,  only 
47  percent  of  the  farms  suncyed  had 
bathroom  facihtles,  only  55  percent  had 
hot  running  water,  only  63  percent  had 
even  cold  running  water.  98  percent  had 
high-line  electricity,  and  97  percent  had 
power  washers,  or  electric  washing  ma- 
chines. Why?  Because  they  had  elec- 
tricity. Mr.  President.  I  cannot  help 
wondering  how  the  washing  machine  in- 
dustry would  have  survived  if  the  REA 
had  not  been  establLshed. 

A  tremendous  potent.al  market  for 
other  needed  materials  and  facilities  ex- 
ists on  tliese  farms.  If  the  farmers  had 
adequate  income  with  which  to  pay  for 
them. 

For  example,  for  farm  production 
alone,  not  including  farm  home  needs, 
the  average  farm  survej-ed  in  Minnesota 
needed  expenditures  of  $663  for  repairs 
and  palnUng,  $1,749  for  new  farm  build- 
ings, and  $1,713  for  new  farm  equipment. 
These  amounts  are  necessary  for  their 
immediate  needs.  That  is  a  total  of 
$4,125  in  immediate  needs,  expenditures 
that  would  be  fiowing  into  our  stream  of 
economy  if  these  farmers  were  getting 
anywhere  near  parity  of  income. 

What  is  true  of  Minnesota  Is  true  of  our 
surrounding  States  and  all  farm  SUtes. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  It  Is  reasonably 
fair  to  say  that  the  farm  situation  m  my 
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state  is  not  as  bad  as  that  in  many  other 
'  areas,  llie  farms  in  Minnesota  are  a  lit- 
t!e  larger  than  the  farms  in  some  other 
sections.  In  Minnesota  we  have  good 
land,  and  there  has  been  reasonably 
good  production. 

The  GTA  survey  In  five  States  alone 
5howed  a  great  potential  market  for 
American  industry.  Farmers  were  asked 
what  they  needed  to  spend  for  repairs 
and  paint,  for  new  buildings,  and  for  new 
equipment.  The  needed  expenditures 
tctalled  from  $4,030  to  $G.5C0  per  farm. 
The  very  large  outlet  for  capital  goods  in 
these  five  States  alone  could  amount  to 
$2  billion  for  Just  farm  needs,  aside  from 
household  needs,  if  farmers  had  the  in- 
come with  which  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove their  farms. 

The  potential  is  equally  great  for  farm 
home  improvements. 

The  data  compiled  in  this  survey  fails 
to  bear  out  tlie  notion  prevalent  among 
many  city  people  tliat  farmers  are  en- 
joying an  abnormally  high  standard  of 
living.  Instead  21  percent  to  44  per- 
cent of  farms  in  the  entire  5-Siate 
area  are  without  cold  running  waterj  28 
to  56  pel^ent  are  uithout  hot  running 
water;  telephones  are  still  lacking  in  24 
to  66  percent,  and  bathroom  facilities  are 
lacking  in  36  to  58  percent. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  from  South 
Dakota.  North  Dakota.  Montana,  and 
Wisconsin  will  be  Interested  in  seeing 
the  corresponding  facts  and  figures  for 
Uieir  States. 

Mr.  President,  high  policy  makers  have 
been  telling  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
Congress  tliat  what  the  country  needs  is 
foreign  trade.  I  am  in  favor  of  foieifcn 
trade.  I  have  always  voted  for  the 
reciprocal  trade  p!X)gram.  and  I  have 
Vuted  again>jt  any  crippling  amendments. 
But  we  are  having  trouble  gelling  for- 
eign trade,  because  ue  are  always  in  con- 
flict with  some  friend  of  curs.  We  al- 
ways have  to  te  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  Gre.^t  Britain.  Prance,  Belgium. 
Holland,  the  Scandinavian  couutrie.i, 
Italy,  or  otlier  coui^Uies  tlaat  need  for- 
ei^,'n  trade,  if  they:  a^e  to  Uve.  They 
cannot  even  exi^t  without  foreign  trade; 
foreign  trade  is  their  market  and  the.r 
livelihood. 

Then  there  are  t.he  problems  of  tarilTs 
and  Uie  problems  olf  exchange— for  in- 
stance, the  problems  which  arise  because 
of  different  currencies.  In  addition, 
there  are  language  barriers.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  problems.  However,  our 
Government  relentlessly  pursues  foreign 
trade,  and  we  justify  the  making  cf  many 
hundreds  of  imllions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  appropriations  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
trade.  That  is  well  and  good,  and  what/ 
I  am  saying  is  not  to  discount  at  all  the 
importance  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  im- 
portant. 

But.  Mr.  President,  if  we  would  spend 
on  getting  increased  domestic  trade.  10 
percent  of  the  effort  we  spend  on  getting 
additional  foreign  trade,  we  would  be 
better  off.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  unlimited  markets.  One  out  of  evei-y 
six  families  in  the  United  States  is  living 
on  a  very  low  subsistence  level.  The 
best  market  for  American  production  Is 
In  America.  The  best  market  for  bath- 
room fixtures  Is  In  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  five  States  I  have  just  been 


talking  about;  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Stetes  will  be  willing  to  buy  bath- 
room fixtures  long  before  persons  living 
In  Burma  will  be  willing  to  buy  them. 
The  best  market  for  additional  electricai 
equipment  and  the  best  market  for  ma- 
chinery and  the  best  market  for  repair 
parts  and  for  paint  and  wallpaper  and 
for  repairs  to  homes  and  buildings  is  in 
the  great  hinterland  of  America.  On 
the  basis  of  plain,  sensible  economics,  a 
farm  program  that  will  increase  farm 
income  is  good  for  business. 

Many  of  our  farm  families  were  hop- 
ing they  would  get  some  major  tax  re- 
duction. I  went  home  to  Minnesota  and 
said.  "Fellow  Minnesotans.  your  taxes 
are  going  to  be  reduced.  This  Republi- 
can administration  has  a  tax-reduction 
program.  It  has  a  system.  It  reduces 
your  income,  and  that  reduces  your 
taxes." 

That  is  exactly  what  happened. 
Farm  income  has  gone  down  and  Fed- 
eral revenues  from  income  taxes  from 
farm  families  has  gone  down. 

Any  program  that  is  directed  toward 
lifting  the  income  levels  of  the  farm 
family  will  hf t  the  levels  of  every  single 
businessman,  factory  worker,  producer, 
and  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 
The  great  untapped  market  m  America 
is  out  in  the  countryside— to  be  sure,  in 
our  cities,  too.  I  have  noticed  that  some 
of  our  big  industrialists  are  very  much 
interested  in  foreign  trade.  They  Uke 
foreign  trade,  because  sometimes  they 
c&n  build  their  factories  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, hiie  labor  ciieaper,  and  make  more 
money. 

I  call  upon  industry  In  this  country 
to  be  interested  in  dome  tic  trade,  with 
our  own  American  families,  insofar  as 
humanly  possible,  with  the  view  of  al- 
lowing those  families  to  obtain  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  fair  living. 

The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
business  was  when  a  workingman  re- 
ceived a  good  wage.  We  coxiid  always 
notice  the  difference  in  our  cash  reg- 
ister when  the  men  out  at  the  packing 
plant  received  a  raise  in  pay.  Every 
time  the  employees  of  the  Armour  Pack- 
ing Co.  received  an  increase  in  pay. 
Humphrey's  drugstore  got  a  little  in- 
crease in  business.  We  did  not  have  to 
netrotiate  a  contract.  But  the  salary 
of  the  manager  of  the  plant  could  have 
been  Increased  by  100  percent  and  it 
wouM  not  hJive  helped  our  business. 
When  the  1,200  or  1.400  v.-orkers  in  that 
plant  got  another  $5  In  their  pay  en- 
velope.s.  they  were  downtown  spending 
it  for  imluISIIed  needs. 


I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  a  small-business  man,  or  any  other 
businessman,  little  or  big.  should  resist 
so  vigorously  programs  of  economic  jus- 
tice and  progress  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  people.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
rather  shortsighted  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
condensed  portion  of  the  report  entitled 
"Survey  Shows  Great  Potential  Mar'<et." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

Farmers  were  asked  what  they  needed  to 
spend  for  repairs  and  paint,  for  new  bul'.d- 
Insrs  and  for  new  equipment.  This  Is  what 
we  found: 

Capital  expenditures  needed  per  farm 
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The   needed   expenditures  total   $4,000   to 

$6,500  per  farm.  In  the  care  of  new  equip- 
ment, these  needed  expenditures  would  add 
about  15  percent  to  present  equipment  in- 
ventory for  Montana  family  operated  farms, 
about  a  fourth  for  those  In  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota,  and  about  a  third  for  those 
In  North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin.  These  larg- 
CEt  percentnges  of  needed  additions  and 
equipment  show  up  among  farmers  in  the 
two  States  having  the  smallest  average  grors 
Income,  namely.  North  Dakota  and  Wlr- 
consln,  whereas  the  smallest  percentage  was 
reported  by  farmers  in  Montana,  the  SUte 
with  the  largest  average  gross  Income. 

The  very  substantial  expenditures  %V>t<t  the 
typical  family  operated  furm  needs  to  make 
could  mean  nr.uch  to  industries  sellhig  to 
the  farm  market.  This  very  large  outlet  for 
capital  goods  in  these  five  States  alone  could 
amount  to  »2  billion  If  farmers  had  the  in- 
come with  which  to  maintain  and  toprove 
their  farms.  This  is  suggestive  of  the  large 
potential  market  for  Industrial  products,  net 
only  In  these  five  Northwest  States  but  also 
In  the  many  other  rural  regions  of  the 
country. 

The  GTA  survey  did  not  secure' estimates 
of  needed  expenditures  Ur  the  Iftrm  home 
Eimllar  to  the  estimates  of  capital  expendi- 
tures needed  for  production.  But  the  pa^js 
and  deficiencies  in  the  farmers'  living  stand- 
ards and  the  potential  maikct  for  liiductiial 
prcducts  for  use  in  farm  homes  is  clear;  y 
shown  by  the  proportion  of  f»rms  that  etill 
do  not  have  certain  home  facilities  that  are 
generally  taken  for  granted  in  city  communi- 
ties. Further,  the  Insurable  value  of  farm 
homes  in  the  purvey  averagrd  only  tS.COO. 
Indlcatirg  many  very  old  and  inadequate 
houses.  Certainly  many  of  these  need 
replacing. 


Afeaeiires  of  farm  licing  standnnia 
[In  pcre«"iitl 
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facta  do  not  baar  out  tha  notion 
pravalant  among  many  city  paopla  that 
(armara  ara  anjoylng  an  abnormally  high 
atandard  of  living.  The  fact  la.  today  very 
many  farmara  still  do  not  bava  some  of  tha 
elenaantartea  of  everyday  living — 31  to  44  per- 
cent without  cold  running  water,  and  38  to 
56  percent  without  hot  running  water. 
Telephones  are  still  lacking  In  34  to  00  per- 
cent of  the  surveyed  famvs.  and  many  of 
tha  phonea  In  use  date  back  to  before  World 
War  I.  Deep  freezes  were  lacking  In  34  to 
50  percent  of  the  farms  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  deep  frecsea  ara  of  greateat  benefit  to 
farm  families. 

Moat   farms  do   not   have   television   even 

X  though  they  are  In  areas  receiving  service. 

r  Bathroom   facilities  are  still   lacking  on  30 

to  58  percent  of  the  farms,  and  38  to  03  per- 
cent do  not  have  central  heating. 

The  total  required  to  replace  or  modernize 
the  farm  homes  in  Just  these  five  States 
must  be  at  least  twice  aa  much  as  most 
farmers  reported  they  needed  for  farm  cap- 
ital expenditures.  This  would  Indicate  a 
minimum  of  84  billions  for  housings,  with 
corresponding  totals  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  knd  a  grand  total  of  farm  needs  of 
five  or  slz  billion  dollars  for  these  five  States 
alone. 

We  do  not  need  to  look  only  to  foreign 
underdeveloped  countries  as  potential  addi- 
tional markets  for  our  indxutrlal  products. 
Millions  of  our  own  farm  families,  west, 
south,  east,  and  north  need  billions  of  new 
capital  expenditures  to  cloae  the  gap  between 
rural  and  urban  living  standarda. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Th?  survey  I  have 
discussed  brings  out  alarming  facts  on 
the  situation  of  the  average  family -op- 
erated farm  the  five-State  area  covered 
No  longer  is  this  matter  a  subject  of 
speculation  and  guesswork,  for  contained 
in  the  report  I  have  reviewed  is  the  fac- 
tual material  that  tells  the  story  of  what 
is  happening  to  typical  farm  families. 

The  farm  family  is  in  serious  trouble, 
and  heading  into  deeper  trouble,  unless 
action  is  taken  to  reverse  the  trend. 
It  should  now  be  obvious  to  all  that 
'rmie.farm  family  is  not  receiving  parity 
With  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is.  like- 
wise, apparent  that  the  farm  family  is 
losing  still  more  ground  from  the  goal  of 
a  fair  standard  of  hving.  in  return  for  its 
contributions  not  only  of  providing  the 
Nation's  food  and  fiber  but  also  of  being 
a  major  user  of  industrial  products. 

The  farm  family  is  being  forced  to  use 
money  for  living  expenses,  that,  in  keep- 
ing with  sound  business  practice,  ought 
to  be  set  aside  for  depreciation — to  re- 
place wornout  machinery  and  other 
equipment,  and  to  maintain  the  farm 
plant  in  good  condition. 

It  should  be  apparent  for  all  to  see 
that  farm  families  put  in  long  hours  to 
keep  the  farm  going,  and,  in  return,  their 
take-home  pay— what  Is  left  for  their 
living — has  l)een  shockingly  Inadequate 
and  is  shrinking  still  more. 

It  Is  this  lack  of  income,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  for  income,  that  Congress 
must  be  concerned  with  now  if  we  hope 
to  restore  balance  to  our  economy. 

Perhaps  this  review  of  where  our  farm- 
ers stand  today  will  help  set  the  stage 
for  this  Congress  seeing  that  justice  is 
done  to  the  farmer  when  we  vote  on  the 
new  farm  bill. 

In  any  event.  It  sets  the  record  straight 
about  typical  farm  income,  and  typical 
farm  living  standards  and  needs. 


It  18  Just  a  start  of  what  needs  to  be 
said,  to  complete  setting  the  record 
straight. 

Before  going  Into  details  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  me.  it  is  my  intention,  as  I 
mentioned  at  the  outset,  to  next  review 
how  agriculture  got  plunged  into  its 
present  predicament. 

For  that  purpose  I  shall  continue  this 
discussion  this  evening. 

HOW  AoaicrLTtrBX  got  im  m  raxsKXr  fix 

I  wish  to  speak  now  on  the  subject 
of  How  Agriculture  Got  in  Its  Present 
Fix.  Perhaps  I  should  say  "How  the 
Present  Fix  Got  on  Agriculture."* 

If  we  concede  that  American  agricul- 
ture is  in  economic  trouble  today,  it  is 
only  fair  to  look  at  the  cause  of  its 
troubles  before  proceeding  with  the  rem- 
edies needed. 

How  did  we  get  Into  this  fix? 

How  did  the  Republican  administra- 
tion let  agriculture  drift  aimlessly  into 
depression  while  the  rest  of  the  economy 
wa.s  booming? 

Oh.  I  know  our  Republican  friends 
have  conducted  quite  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  divert  attention  from  their  own 
failures,  by  putting  all  the  blame  on  so- 
called  surpluses. 

I  chalience  them  to  back  up  their  prop- 
aganda with  facts. 

Contrary  to  the  basic  philosophy  be- 
hind President  Eisenhowers  farm  plan 
recommendations,  surpluses  are  not  the 
cause  of  present  low  farm  prices. 

Low  farm  prices  have  been  caused  by 
mismanagement  of  the  price-.support 
programs,  in  two  principal  re-spects. 
First,  supports  have  been  cut  under  the 
sliding  scale  policy,  thus  directly  drivlns 
market  prices  down;  second,  the  markets 
have  been  demoralized  by  threats  that 
Government-owned  commodities  will  be 
dumped,  contrary  to  long-standing  legal 
provisions  for  sale  only  at  105  percent 
of  the  support  price  plus  carrying  charse. 

Those  are  two  rather  serious  charges, 
and  I  intend  to  document  them.  I 
charge  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  being  grossly  inefficient.  One  can 
charge  the  Republican  administration 
with  almost  any  crime  except  inefn- 
ciency.  It  flinches  at  the  very  thought 
of  such  a  charge.  I  charge  them  with 
gross  inefficiency,  inefficiency  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  mismanagement.  I  not 
only  charge  them  with  it;  I  Intend  to 
prove  it.  Not  only  is  the  Department 
inefficient,  but  the  administration  has 
so  messed  up  the  farmer-committee  pro- 
gram that  today  it  is  practically  a  sham- 
bles. The  letters  which  pour  into  my 
office  dealing  with  the  farmer-committee 
system  are  really  very  touching.  They 
are  very  pathetic.  Farmers  who  served 
for  years  were  pushed  out.  for  sheer 
pohtical  purposes.  Today,  as  many  a 
farmer  says,  they  do  not  like  to  go  into 
an  office  and  ask  a  clerk,  a  young  girl 
just  out  of  high  school,  or  a  young  boy 
just  out  of  a  short  course  in  agriculture, 
how  to  do  their  farming,  or  what  the 
farm  program  is  about. 

I  say  that  low  farm  prices  have  been 
caused  In  part  by  mismanagement  of  the 
price-support  program ;  and  I  have  listed 
the  two  principal  areas  of  mismanage- 
ment. 


Partial  responsibility  must  also  be 
shared  by  the  fact  that  existing  and 
even  previous  farm  programs  are  not 
fully  adequate— but  the  administration 
has  only  acted  and  proposed  to  further 
weaken  them,  not  strengthen  them. 

More  than  legislation  alone  is  involved 
In  the  skids  that  have  t)een  put  under 
American  agriculture.  Basic  attitudes 
are  involved. 

The  attitude  of  this  administration 
with  respect  to  agriculture  is  indefensi- 
ble. Those  who  operate  the  program  do 
not  believe  In  it. 

Too  many  people  in  Washington 
turned  their  backs  on  "the  f  undamenUl 
Importance  of  agriculture  to  our  ecoil- 
omy. 

Too  many  people  in  Washington — and. 
yes.  even  too  many  people  out  on  the 
farms — were  deceived  into  rejecting 
sound,  time-tested  agricultural  poli- 
cies— policies  and  programs  that  helped 
bring  American  agriculture  out  of  the 
depths  of  depression,  strengthen  its 
economy  to  where  it  withstood  every 
challenge  of  World  War  II.  the  readjust- 
ment afterwards,  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  farm  program  we 
have.  It  was  strong  enough  to  get  us 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  depression  and 
strengthen  our  economy  to  the  point 
where  It  withstood  the  challenge  and 
responsibilities  of  World  War  II.  the  fol- 
lowin;^  readjustment,  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  It  required  a  pretty  good  pro- 
gram to  do  that. 

Too  little  concern  wa."?  shown  when  our 
highest  public  officials  relegated  agricul- 
ture to  a  minor  role  of  importance  In 
their  considerations  and  counsels.  Too 
many  people  let  themselves  be  brain- 
washed by  propaganda  and  slogans 
designed  to  conceal  a  deliberate  intent 
to  reverse  agriculture's  progress  toward 
full  and  just  ec^uallty  in  our  economy. 

If  only  half  the  energy  and  effort  used 
by  those  in  high  places  in  our  Govern- 
ment to  distort  historical  facts — as  part 
of  a  brazen,  partisan,  p>olitical  attempt 
to  divert  responsibility  for  the  fix  we  are 
in  today — had  been  devoted  to  aggres- 
sive, constructive  attempts  to  stem  the 
tide  of  agricultural  reces.sion,  American 
agriculture  would  be  in  a  far  better  con- 
dition today  regardless  of  any  laws  on 
the  statute  t)ooks. 

Of  course,  we  are  more  Interested  in 
the  present,  and  the  future,  than  the 
past. 

I  would  rather  talk  about  what  can  be 
done  now.  than  argue  over  what  was 
done  in  years  gone  by— and  I  Intend  do- 
ing so  before  I  conclude.  It  would  be 
far  better  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  do  the  same. 

But  Secretary  Benson  has  so  distorted 
history  in  his  stubborn  partisanship  that 
it  is  time  to  call  him  to  account,  before 
his  unfounded  dogma  is  preached  fur- 
ther as  fact  by  great  .segments  of  the  mis- 
guided press  in  this  country. 

Let  us  set  the  record  straight  today, 
once  and  for  all. 

Where  did  our  temporary  surplus  of 
food  and  fiber  come  from? 

Were  price-.support  loans  at  00  percent 
of  parity  really  responsible  for  the  exces* 
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abundance  that  has  created  much  con- 
cern? 

Were  surplus  the  result  of  wartime 
policies  "too  long  continued."  as  the 
President  has  charged  in  his  message  to 
this  CongreFS,  and  his  supporters  are 
echoing  across  the  land? 

Tho.«e  are  the  charges.  Let  us  look 
at  the  answers. 

Turn  back,  for  a  moment,  to  19:0. 
We.  as  a  nation,  became  involved  in  a 
deadly  serious  attempt  to  halt  Commu- 
nist agrrression  In  Korea,  with  grave 
fears  that  world  war  III  might  result. 

Even  though  we  have  spent  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  for  defense,  I 
charge  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  our  GovemnKnt  has  no  policy 
whatever  for  food  and  fiber  in  case  of 
war. 

When  representatives  from  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y 
they  had  not  even  thought  about  a  stra- 
tegic reserve  of  food  and  fioer  in  case 
our  country  became  involved  in  a  war. 

Our  State  Department  does  not  even 

think  about  how  to  use  food  and  fiber  as 

'  a  supplement  to  our  foreign  policy  when 

it  presents  to  us  programs  on  foreign 

economic  aid.  i 

We  talk  about  a  lack  of  planning.  Mr. 
President,  better  plannin-i  could  be  done 
in  a  madhouse.  I  charge  that  there  is  no 
planning  in  our  Government  on  the  use 
of  fcod  and  fiber  (or  our  internal ion:xl 
responsibilities  or  fcr  a  program  of  na- 
tional security. 

The  planning  that  is  going  on  is  to 
eMidemn  surplu.>^es.  to  cry  to  hiPh  heaven 
•bout  surplu.^es  and  to  cry  about  the 
mess  some  officials  of  the  adminislration 
say  they  have  inherited. 

Mr.  President,  the  outfit  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  sterile  when  it 
comes  to  imagination.  It  has  no  plan. 
It  has  no  program.  It  is  without  any 
Imagination  whatever  as  to  what  should 
he  done  with  the  gieat  stocks  of  food 
and  fiber  we  have  on  hand. 

What  do  Senators  think  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev or  Mr.  Bultranin  would  do  if 
they  had  the  .supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
that  we  have  on  hand?  They  would 
make  a  Fuller  brush  man  look  like  a  man 
with  rheumatism  and  arthritis  as  they 
went  around  the  world.  They  would  go 
around  the  world  with  that  food  and 
fiber  and  make  one  friend  after  another 
and  one  deal  after  another.  What  do  we 
do?  We  stand  around  like  a  stunned  ox, 
saying  it  is  a  problem. 

I  have  said  it  many  times,  and  I  say  it 
apain.  that  If  the  biggest  problem  we 
have  to  face  is  the  problem  of  what  we 
are  to  do  with  our  God-given  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber,  then  indeed  we  have 
been  very  well  treated  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence. If  the  administration  cannot  de- 
termine what  they  can  do  constructive- 
Iv  with  the  food  and  fiber  of  our  coun- 
try, they  will  never  be  able  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  about  Russia. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Humphrey  yielded 
to  Mr.  Clements  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  proposal  and  the  ensuing  colloquy 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  today's 


Record  following  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
HtrMPHREY's  remarks  for  the  day.) 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  wish  to  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  having 
yielded  to  me  so  that  I  might  Introduce 
a  bill  of  importance  to  my  State. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  on  the  leader- 
ship he  is  showing  in  the  effort  to  work 
out  a  fair  farm  program.  I  happened  to 
be  occupying  the  chair  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  when  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota referred  to  the  promises  made  by  a 
certain  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
the  1952  campaign.  As  I  recall,  there 
was  one  set  of  promises  made  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  not  re- 
ferred in  his  very  able  address. 

Am  I  not  correct  in  recalling  that  the 
distinguished  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Prosidcncy  said  that  a  program  would 
be  evolved  which  would  provide  some 
form  of  Government  help  to  producers 
of  the  various  perishable  commodities  as 
veil  as  to  certain  feed  grains  which 
were  not  included  among  the  so-called 
basics? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  very  defi- 
nitely true.  If  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  refer  to  the  speech  of  candi- 
date Eisenhower  at  Kasson.  Minn.,  he 
will  find  a  very  special  and  important 
section  in  the  sf>eech  which  was  critical 
of  the  previous  administration's  farm 
ijrogram  with  respect  to  its  failure  to 
liave  an  effective  price  suppwrt  program 
for  perishable  commodities.  "The  Re- 
publican candidate  pledged  that  his  ad- 
ministration would  come  forward  with  a 
program  which  would  give  to  perishable, 
commodities  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
tection and  support  as  it  would  give  to 
the  so-called  storable  commodities. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  a 
colloquy  is  in  progress  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  but  we  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  are  unable  to  hear  it.  If  the 
Senators  desire  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  hear  what  they  are  saying, 
may  I  suggest  that  they  spetik  a  little 
louder? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  wish  to  share  my  words  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  is  the  acting  minority 
leader. 

The  question  was  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  as  to  whether  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  in  1952, 
General  Eisenhower,  had  announced  or 
described  a  program  for  the  support  of 
perishable  farm  commodities. 

I  replied  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  speech  at  Kas- 
son, Minn. — and  possibly  in  other 
speeches;  I  am  not  certain  of  that — 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency said  that  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  previous  administration's  agricul- 
tural program  was  its  failure  to  do  any- 
thing effectively  for  perishable  commod- 
ities. He  pledged  that  his  administra- 
tion would  develop  a  program  for  per- 
ishable commodities  which  would  give 


them  the  same  kind  of  treatment  and 
help  as  had  been  given  the  storable  com- 
modities, such  as  grains.  I  have  not 
his  exact  words  before  me,  but  I  am 
sure  that  in  substance  I  have  given  an 
accurate  description  of  that  portion  of 
the  speech.  It  made  a  very  powerful 
impression  at  the  time. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  reason  I 
asked  my  question  was  that  I  happen 
to  represent,  in  part,  a  State  which  has 
thousands  of  farm  families,  many  of 
whom  live  on  very  small  farms  and 
raise  perishable  commodities,  including 
vegetables  and  fruits.  They  have  or- 
chards, and  they  raise  row  crops. 

In  the  4  months  that  I  v.as  in  Oregcn 
recently,  I  visited  many  farm  families. 
Mrs.  Neuberger  and  I  stayed  overnight 
with  some  of  them  in  their  farm  houses. 
They  are  receiving  no  Government  sup- 
port whatsoever. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  if  there  has  been  any 
attempt,  to  his  knowledge — I  know  he 
is  very  familiar  with  the  farm  program — 
to  carry  out  that  campaign  premise  to 
do  something  for  the  people  who  raise 
or  produce  perishables. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  all  honesty.  I 
must  say  that  the  administration  new 
has  a  program  for  the  purchase  of  pork 
products,  but  it  has  been  relatively  in- 
effective, even  according  to  the  wcrds  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  administration  has  a  program  for 
milk,  which  we  in  Congress  have  author- 
ized. It  has  a  special  school-milk  pro- 
gram, which  was  not  recommended  by 
this  administration,  but  which  came 
from  Congress.  There  is  a  school-lunch 
program  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
the  past  15  years  or  so.  Those  are  the 
essential  purcha.se  programs  which  the 
Government  has  operated.  Frankly, 
those  purchase  programs  are  not  very 
effective  unless  they  are  timely.  That  is. 
if  they  are  used  at  an  early  time  after 
the  market  begins  to  slump,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  they  will  be  helpful.  But  so 
far  as  a  kind  cf  overall  program  of  as- 
sistance to  perishable  commodities  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  such  program. 
What  is  more,  the  administration  has 
not  shown  any  desire  to  develop  such  a 
program  or  to  present  one  to  Congress. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Undoubtedly  the 
Senator  has  seen  the  reports  in  the  press 
to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
been  stabilized  under  the  prerent  admin- 
istration. There  has  been  much  brag- 
ging and  boasting  about  that.  The  ad- 
ministration has  expressed  much  satis- 
faction over  the  so-called  stabilization 
of  the  cost  of  living. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  stabilizing  of 
overall  price  levels  has  been  largely  at 
th6  expense  of  the  farm  population, 
whether  they  have  been  raising  livestock, 
grain,  cotton,  orchard  fruits,  or  row 
crops? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  While  the  cost  of  living  has 
leveled  off,  according  to  the  price  index, 
the  main  reason  for  its  having  leveled 
off  is  that  there  has  been  a  drop  in  the 
farm  price  index,  which  has  been  taken 
off  the  increase  in  the  other  price  in- 
dexes. 
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Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Should  it  not  be 
emphasized  to  the  American  people  that, 
although  the  cost  of  living  has  begun  to 
stabilize  to  some  extent  in  the  past  2 
years,  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  sac- 
rifices on  the  part  of  the  American 
farmers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  While  such  prod- 
ucts as  steel,  lumber,  aluminum,  and 
rayon,  which  are  produced  in  the  Sena- 
tor's State  as  well  as  my  own.  have  gone 
up  substantially  in  price,  the  cost  of  farm 
products  has  gone  down,  and  the  cost  of 
food  is  about  30  or  40  percent  of  the 
budget  of  the  average  family.  The  ad- 
ministration can  say  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  stabilized,  inasmuch  as  the 
farmer  is  being  sacrificed  for  the  in- 
creased profits  being  reaped  by  industry. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senators  an- 
alysis is  directly  to  the  point.  The  argu- 
ment should  be  made  again  and  again  to 
correct  the  false  impression  which  has 
gained  such  wide  acceptance  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  ask  one  mere  question,  I 
shall  not  interrupt  him  further. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  not 
Interrupting  me;  he  is  contributing  to 
the  debate. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thanlc  the  Sen- 
ator. Is  it  not  particularly  unfair  and 
unjust  to  the  farmer  that  the  price  of 
his  products  should  be  going  down  at  a 
time  when  the  cost  of  nearly  everything 
else  in  our  economy  is  going  up?  It 
would  be  bad  enough  to  have  the  farmer's 
prices  go  down  in  a  general  decline,  but 
at  least  then  he  would  be  perhaps  bene- 
fiting to  a  limited  extent  from  the  fact 
that  the  things  which  he  himself  and  his 
family  would  have  to  buy  would  be  get- 
ting less  costly.  But  is  it  not  particularly 
unfair  to  the  farmers  to  have  the  price 
of  farm  produce  going  down  at  a  time 
when  automobiles,  farm  equipment, 
clothing,  medical  care,  transportation, 
end  other  items  which  they  need  are 
going  up  in  direct  contrast  to  what  has 
happened  to  the  farm  economy? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  The  squeeze  on  the  farmer 
under  these  conditions  is  getting  to  be 
unbearable.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that.  A  farm  price  decline  which 
goes  to  a  point  below  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion, while  higher  costs  continue  could 
be  disastrous.  Such  a  condition  is 
rapidly  approaching  in  some  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  other  words, 
the  farmer  is  isolated.  He  is  in  a  sort 
of  large  island  of  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions, while  all  around  him  is  the  great 
sea  of  prosperity.  He  has  to  buck  ad- 
verse conditions,  while  many  others  in 
the  economy  are  prospering  immedi- 
ately. It  seems  to  me  this  contrast  is 
especially  inequitable  so  far  as  the  farm 
population  j-  concerned. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  efforts,  both  on  the  floor  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  to  prepare  a  bill 
which  will  attempt  to  reverse  the  present 
very  destructive  drop  in  farm  income. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator.    He  has  been  very  helpful,  and 


his  observations  are  surely  pertinent. 
They  are  explanatory  of  what  some  of 
this  problem  is  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
NeelyI.  Then  I  shall  end  my  remarks 
for  this  evening,  since  I  understand  the 
Senate  is  about  to  recess  or  adjourn. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  Just  handed  me 
a  note  saying  the  headlines  in  the  papers 
now  read  "Ike  Decides  to  Run. "  The 
body  of  the  story  under  the  headline, 
which  I  gather  is  not  printed,  but  which 
should  be  printed,  should  read:  "Found 
he  cannot  afford  to  retire  on  Gettysburg 
farm  while  Benson  is  still  Secretary  of 
Agriculture."     ( Laughter.! 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER  OP  HIS  AVAILABIL- 
ITY FOR  SECOND  TERM 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
hope  of  maintaining  at  least  a  semblance 
of  political  equipoise  in  the  history  of 
todays  proceedings  in  this  body,  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  following  telegram 
which  was  sent  by  President  Eisenhower 
on  the  19th  of  January  1956  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state  of  New  Hampshire: 

It  would  be  Idle  to  pretend  that  my  health 
can  be  wholly  restored  to  the  excetlent  state 
In  which  the  doctors  believed  It  to  be  In  mid- 
September.  •  •  •  My  future  life  must  be 
carefully  regulated  to  avoid  excessive  fatigue. 

Today  Mr.  Paul  Butler,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  is- 
sued a  press  release  relative  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Paul  M.  Butler,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  said  today  "the 
American  people  will  never  elect  a  President 
who.  at  65,  has  had  a  serious  heart  attack 
and  who  u  unable  to  be  a  full-time  Chief 
Executive." 

In  response  to  requests  for  comment  on 
Mr.  Elsenhower's  decision,  Mr.  Butler  also 
said: 

■•Republican  leaders  have  high-pressured 
Mr.  Eisenhower  Into  this  decision  wiUiout 
regard  for  the  possible  consequences  to  him, 
his  family,  or  the  public.  But  the  American 
people  will  never  go  along  with  it. 

"I  personally  had  not  thought  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower would  permit  himself  to  be  put  In 
this  position,  not  only  because  of  the  pri- 
vate and  public  hazards  Involved,  but  be- 
cause  his  action  establishes  an  unfortunate 
precedent. 

"The  uncertainties  of  hla  future  health 
are  bound  to  affect  the  Interest  of  our  coun- 
try and  Its  citizens  and.  therefore,  will  be 
Involved  In  the  coming  campaign  even 
though  the  question  of  the  President's  health 
Is  not  formally  raised  as  a  campaign  Issue 
by  the  Democrats.  I  fear  that  It  will  dom- 
inate the  campaign  and  tend  to  obliterate 
discussion  and  consideration  of  the  great 
Issues  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

"Mr.  Elsenhower's  decision  does  not  alter 
the  campaign  plans  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Whether  he  or  someone  else  is  the  Republi- 
can nominee,  we  will  stUl  be  running  against 
the  record  of  failures  and  shortcoming  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

"Any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  American 
political  scene  shows  that  the  Democratic 
Party  will  win  against  any  Republican  can- 
didate.    The  great  Democratic  Uend  of  the 


last  3  yean  has  swept  eTerything  before  It. 
Including  8  governorship  victories  for  Dem- 
ocrats against  no  losses  to  Republicans. 

"The  people  of  this  country  may  like  Mr. 
Elsenhower  and  appreciate  his  military  con- 
tributions, but  they  have  learned  that  as  • 
President  he  has  neither  the  will  nor  the 
energy  to  exert  real  leadership  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people. 

"The  times  call  for  more  than  a  part-time 
President.  The  Communist  menace  is  not  a 
p.irt-tlme  menace.  The  farm  depression  la 
not  a  part-time  depression.  The  dangerous 
Ia((  In  our  guided  missile  program  U  not  a 
part-time  lag. 

"Our  country  needs  a  full-time  President 
with  the  energy  and  vigor  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  drift  and  confusion  and  bombast  In  our 
State  Department  and  to  assume  the  role  of 
leader  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

"Our  country  needs  a  full-time  President 
with  the  time  and  inclination  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  plight  of  the  farmer  and 
to  draft  a  prcgram  that  wUl  bring  back 
prosperity  to  that  vital  aegment  of  our 
economy. 

"Our  country  needs  a  full-time  President 
who  will  personally  see  to  It  that  our  mili- 
tary strength  Is  restored  to  the  p>oint  wher* 
It  will  be  a  safe  deterrent  to  aggres.'^lon. 

"Our  country  needs  a  full-time  President 
who  is  alert  to  corruption  and  who  does  not 
permit  the  TPlbotts  and  Strobels  to  leave  the 
Government  with  a  warm  letter  and  a  pat 
on  the  back. 

"Tliese  are  not  times  in  which  our  country 
can  afford  four  years  of  government  by  a 
shadowy  regency  acting  in  the  President's 
name. 

•  In  the  crucial  4  years  which  He  ahead, 
the  people  of  this  country  will  not  settle  for 
anything  lesa  than  a  vigorous,  aggressive, 
full-tune  President.' 


AfJENDMENT  TO  SECTION  5  OF  CIVIL 
SERVICE  FwETlRE?-IENT  ACT.  A3 
AMENDED 

During  the  course  of  Mr.  Humphrey's 

speech. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minne.sota.  yield? 

Mr.  IIUMPIirvEY  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  cour- 
teous treatment  which  I  always  receive 
from  him. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  order.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
amending  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,  together  with  a  statement  prepared 
by  me,  relating  to  the  bill,  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  statement  explains  the  purposes  of 
^he  bill,  which  is  to  protect  civil  service 
workers  who  have  long  periods  of  service 
in  Government,  and  who  then  leave  the 
Government  for  a  period  and  come  back. 
Under  the  law  as  it  now  Exists,  such  em- 
ployees would  not  be  entitled  to  any  sur- 
vivorship benefits  unless  they  had  been 
back  in  Government  service  for  a  year 
or  more. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  death  of 
our  very  able  chief  counsel  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Frank  Pellegrini,  who  had 
16  years  and  7  months  service  with  the 
Government,  was  out  of  Government 
for  a  time,  and  then  returned.  He  died 
11  months  and  6  days  after  his  return 
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to  Government  service,  and  therefore  his 
return  was  24  days  short  of  entitling 
him  to  survivorship  benefits  for  his  twin 
sons  and  his  wife,  which  benefits  they 
otherwise  would  have  received. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  that  others 
in  Government  service  shall  not  have 
rights  to  survivorship  benefits  denied 
them  when  they  return  to  service,  such 
as  happened  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Such  employees  should  en- 
joy the  same  protection  that  oUier  civil- 
service  workers  have. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3315)  to  amend  section  5 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
May  29,  1930,  as  amended,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Monroney,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  first  sentence 
of  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
May  29,  1930,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  "sepHrated  "  the  fol- 
lowing: "has  been  separated  by  death  or." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
Bhall  tak<?  effect  as  of  Au?\ist  31.  1954.  but 
no  annuity  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  such 
amendment  (ai  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  or  (b)  unless 
the  amount  of  any  lump  sum  death  benefit 
heretofore  paid  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  of  May  29,  1030,  as  amended, 
U  redepoBited  In  the  civU  Mrvice  retirement 
and  disability  fund. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roney is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Monronet 

The  interstate  and  foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
a  member,  was  saddened  and  shocked  by  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  its  Chief 
Counsel.  Mr.  Frank  Pellegrini,  on  January 
14.  1950. 

On  January  18,  I  Inform-d  the  Senate  of 
his  untimely  passing  and  extended  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  every  member  of  the 
committee  to  his  surviving  widow  and  twin 
sons.  I  paid  tribute  to  his  many  years  of 
faithful  and  efflcient  service  to  the  Senate 
and  to  his  country.  It  is  not  my  present 
purpose  to  review  the  sentiments  I  at- 
tempted to  e:.pres8  on  that  occasion.  It  is 
my  duty,  however,  to  inform  the  Senate  of 
an  unjvist  mUfortune  that  will  befall  the 
surviving  family  of  Mr.  Pellegrini  and  per- 
haps others  in  similar  circumstances  under 
the  present  civil  service  retirement  law. 

Under  the  present  law.  if  an  employee 
with  5,  10  or  15  years  of  ccTitfnuous  service 
dies,  his  surviving  widow  nnd  children  re- 
ceive an  annuity.  However,  if  the  same  em- 
ployee should  leave  the  Federal  service  for 
a  period  of  time,  he  would  have  to  be  re- 
employed 1  full  year  after  his  return  before 
his  surviving  widow  and  children  receive 
an  annuity. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Pellegrini 
had  a  total  of  18  years  and  7  months  of  Fed- 
eral service.  However,  he  was  out  of  the 
Federal  service  for  a  time  and  his  most  re- 
cent period  of  employment  commenced  on 
February  9,  1958.  Therefore,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  his  ctirrent  period  of  employ- 
ment was  11  months  and  6  days,  which  falls 
some  24  days  short  of  meeting  the  1  year 
reemplojrment  requirement.  The  result  Is 
that  under  present  law,  hU  widow  and  twin 
sons  are  not  entitled  to  an  annuity,  but  had 


he   lived   for   another  24  days,  they  would 
be  entitled  to  such  an  annuity. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  1  year  reem- 
ployment requirement  generally.  I  think 
It  Is  a  necessary  and  proper  restriction  where 
employees  themselves  control  their  careers 
and  decide  whether  they  wish  to  leave  or 
remain  In  the  Federal  service.  However,  I 
think  it  should  not  apply  when  an  employee 
is  prevented  from  fulfilling  the  requirement 
by  reason  of  death  or  disability.  These  are 
matters  over  which  the  employee  has  no 
control. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  He  always  does  the 
same  for  me. 


FEDERAL  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS BILL— ADDITION  OP  SENA- 
TOR HUMPHREY  AS  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  NeubergerI 
is  about  to  leave.  Before  he  does  so.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  whether  the  elec- 
tion financing  bill  which  he  introduced 
has  been  closed  for  the  adding  of  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  It  has  not  yet  been 
closed;  has  it? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  believe  the  bill 
is  still  at  the  desk,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
I  cannot  say  definitely  that  it  is,  but  I 
think  there  is  still  opportunity  for  co-" 
sponsors,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Presiding  Officer  if  that  is  the 
case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  still 
is  possible  to  add  additional  cosponsors. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  have  my 
name  added  as  a  cosponsor.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  been  very  helpful  in 
explaining;  to  me  his  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  its  sponsorship. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  We  are  very  hon- 
ored to  have  the  support  and  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  Senator  if rom  Minnesota. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
was  about  ready  to  recess  or  adjourn, 
but  I  have  been  told  there  is  another 
matter  which  may  be  brought  to  the 
Senate,  so  I  shall  contmue  with  my 
statement. 

Just  a  few  moments  ago  I  was  saying 
that  I  would  much  rather  talk  about 
what  should  be  done  in  the  future,  which 
it  is  my  intention  to  do,  rather  than 
discuss  the  past,  but  I  cannot  help  but 
reiterate  that  the  arguments  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  spokesmen  for  agriculture 
in  the  administration  have  been  so  mis- 
leading and  have  tended  so  to  misguide 
public  opinion  that  it  is  Important  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

Where  do  the  temporary  surpluses  of 
food  and  fiber  come  from?  The  argu- 
ment is  made  that  they  are  the  result 
of  wartime  policies,  as  the  President 
said,  "too  long  continued,"  and,  of  course, 
due  to  90-percent  parity  supports. 


If  we  turn  back  to  1950.  we  will  re- 
call that  as  a  Nation  we  became  involved 
in  a  deadly  serious  attempt  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Korea,  with  grave 
fears  that  world  war  III  might  result. 

We  had  learned  a  lesson  from  World 
War  n,  a  lesson  that  could  not  be  for- 
gotten. Pood  and  fiber  are  urgently 
needed  to  win  a  war,  and  a  greatly  ex- 
panded supply  of  food  and  fiber. 

Our  top  policymakers  of  Government, 
charged  with  the  Nation's  security,  de- 
termined the  goals  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction that  had  to  be  met  for  the  Na- 
tion's safety. 

I  want  to  underscore  that  statement, 
because  the  decision  as  to  production 
quotas  was  taken  after  much  thought 
and  consideration  by  the  top  policy 
makers — not  merely  by  political  leaders, 
but  by  men  who  had  been  brought  in 
from  industry  and  agriculture.  Agri- 
cultural goals  were  set  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  economy  to  give  us  the 
necessary  food  and  fiber  reserves  or 
stocks  which  would  be  necessary  in  a 
period  of  war. 

They  were  not  goals  determined  for 
the  sake  of  the  farmer.  They  were  goals 
determined  for  the  protection  of  all  our 
people.  They  were  not  the  product  of 
any  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  guess 
alone.  They  were  the  studied  needs  out- 
lined by  our  defense  officials,  our  muni- 
tions board,  our  State  Department,  and 
our  Security  Council. 

During  1950,  1951,  and  1952,  we  con- 
sumed, as  feed,  more  feed  grain  than  we 
produced. 

We  were  running  into  a  deficit,  draw- 
ing on  what  limited  small  reserves  we 
had. 

Despite  expanded  production — this 
was  only  a  few  few  years  ago — 4  years 
ago.  3  years  ago — we  were  living  off  our 
reserves,  and  not  from  current  produc- 
tion. Fortunately,  we  provided  those 
reserves. 

One  would  think  we  would  remember 
that  now,  Mr.  President,  but  it  is  like 
living  out  of  one's  savings  instead  of 
one's  earnings.  In  time,  one  will  run 
out  of  money  and  face  trouble. 

Looking  ahead,  the  only  safe  answer 
was  to  increase  production — or  risk  a 
shortage  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
asked,  in  the  Nation's  interest,  to  call 
upon  America's  farmers  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains,  of  cotton,  and 
of  other  commodities  for  which  poten- 
tial demand  was  soaring. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  was 
called  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  spring  of  1952,  to  be 
questioned  about  whether  these  national 
security  goals  could  be  met. 

No  one  then.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
challenged  the  need  for  such  increased 
production. 

All  one  has  to  do  Is  get  those  hearings. 

Not  a  voice  was  raised  against  the 
goals.  The  only  question  was  whether 
90-percent  price  supports  were  high 
enough  to  get  the  production  we  needed. 

Secretary  Brannan  promised  the  Sen- 
ate an  all-out  campaign  to  achieve  the 
production  needed,  regardless  of  price. 

He  had  faith  In  America's  farmers — 
faith  they  would  respond  to  the  Nation's 
needs.    However,  he  expressed  a  hope 
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farmer*  could,  in  return,  have  faith  in 
their  Oovernment  not  to  let  them  down 
afterward  IX  they  produced  more  than 
was  needed. 

This  Is  all  a  matter  of  official  record. 
His  faith  in  America's  fanners  was  justi- 
fied. His  hope  that  farmers  could  have 
the  same  kind  of  faith  in  their  Govern- 
ment apparently  was  not. 

America's  farmers  responded  to  the 
Nation's  need,  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  respond. 

I  digress  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration committees — they  were  called 
PlifA  committees — went  over  the  coun- 
trsrside  and  encouraged  farmers  to  ex- 
pand their  production  to  meet  the  na- 
tional goals,  just  as  the  needs  for  the 
draft  are  met  by  selective  service.  So 
many  bushels  and  pounds  were  to  be 
produced. 

Ninety  percent  of  parity  was  not  what 
got  the  farmers  to  produce.  What  got 
them  to  produce  was  the  concentrated 
campaign  by  the  Government,  which 
called  upon  the  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision to  ask  the  farmers  to  produce. 
In  North  Dakota  the  wheat  farmers  were 
appealed  to.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  YoukgI — who 
Is  a  true  friend  of  the  farmers,  if  there 
ever  was  one — recalls  how  the  Govern- 
ment asked  the  wheat  farmers  of  North 
Dakota  to  expand  their  production  of 
wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nro- 
BKHcn  in  the  chair  > .    Does  the  Senator 
from   Minnesota   yield   to   the   Senator 
.from  North  Dakota? 
^     Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  First.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  my  colleague's  state- 
ment about  my  eHorts  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers. 

Let  me  say  that  at  that  tim?.  Congress 
provided  greatly  increased  funds  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  use  in  in- 
forming the  farmers  of  the  plan  for  in- 
creased agricultural  production.  As  a 
result  of  those  appropriations,  meetings 
were  held  throughout  the  Nation  in  an 
effort  to  urge  every  farmer  in  the  coun- 
try to  increa.se  production. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  absolutely  correct. 

At  that  time  I  was  privilet^ed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  A  few  months 
later  in  1953. 1  was  not  on  the  committee: 
and.  as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
wm  recall,  later  in  1953  I  returned  to 
membership  on  the  committee.  I  at- 
tended the  hearings.  I  remember  the 
great  concern  then  as  to  whether  the 
farmer  would  be  scolded— scolded  as  he 
is  bcini;  scolded  now — for  increasing  his 
production.  I  recall  that  the  Senator 
from  North  DakoU  (Mr.  Young  1  was  one 
of  those  who  were  much  concerned  on 
that  point  At  that  time  the  farmer  was 
beinjT  given  a  considerable  working  over; 
his  patrioti&m  was  appealed  to.  and  he 
was  requested  to  expand  greatly  and  to 
increase  his  production  of  agricultural 
commodities.  I  recall  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  was  among  those  of 
u.>  who  wondered  what  would  happen 


when  the  war  came  to  an  end.  We  won- 
dered whether  at  that  time  the  farmer 
would  be  blamed  because  he  had  done 
his  job.  because  he  had  responded  to  the 
appeals  to  his  patriotism.  At  that  time 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Bran- 
nan,  assured  us  that,  of  course,  everyone 
would  wish  to  keep  faith  with  the  farmer. 

Mr  YOUNG.  That  is  correct.  As  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  knows,  at  that 
time  every  member  of  the  committee 
expressed  concern  about  what  would 
happen,  and  whether  the  Government 
would  keep  faith  with  the  farmer  if.  for 
war  purposes,  he  expanded  his  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  a  resiilt  of  those 
appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the  farmer, 
he  increased  his  production.  That  was 
done  because  of  the  appeals  made  to 
him:  it  was  not  done  because  of  90  per- 
cent of  parity  price-supports.  In  order 
to  persuade  the  farmer  to  comply  with 
that  program,  a  great  campaign  was 
made.  As  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota has  said.  Congress  made  large 
appropriations  for  that  purpose.  An 
organized  appeal  was  made  to  the  patri- 
otic devotion  of  farm  people  to  their 
country. 

Mass  meetings  were  held  all  over  the 
country,  calling  on  fanners  to  produce 
more,  with  less  manpower  to  help  them, 
less  machinery  to  work  with.  Our  great 
farmer-elected  committee  system  in 
every  rural  township  of  every  rural 
county  proved  its  worth.  In  carrying  the 
appeal  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
representatives  of  the  press,  who  now 
are  in  the  press  gallery— and  I  say  it 

with  all  the  sincerity  at  my  command 

that  in  1952.  when  our  farmers  v.ere 
called  upon  to  increase  their  production 
in  1953  and  1953.  the  decision  to  make 
that  request  of  the  farmers  was  a  Gov- 
ernment decision  to  which  there  was  no 
dissent.  As  a  result,  the  farmers  in- 
creased their  production.  They  did  not 
do  so  because  they  were  receiving  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  They  received  90  pf  rcent 
of  parity  in  1948.  1949.  and  1951.  In  1951 
and  1952  we  did  not  have  any  great 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities.  In- 
stead, in  1952.  we  were  running  short: 
we  were  reaching  a  dangerously  low  level 
of  reserves.  I  a.sk  any  repre.sentative  of 
the  pre.ss  or  any  representative  of  the 
radio— those  who  carry  this  message  to 
the  American  people^— to  check  the  facts, 
instead  of  accepting  the  gobbledygook 
which  is  x\xx\  off  the  mimeograph  ma- 
chines in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  appeal  to  the  farmers  as 
patrioUc  citizens— as  they  are— to  plant 
more  crops,  to  increase  the  production  of 
cotton,  wheat,  corn.  fats,  and  oils.  The 
farmers  planted  more.  They  got  bumper 
crops.  But  ever  since  that  day  some 
persons  have  been" attempting  to  whip 
the  farmers  over  the  back  because  they 
did  what  their  Government  asked  them 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  ashamed  to  treat 
its  citizens  in  that  way.  What  is  more, 
those  who  cMitinue  to  misrepresent  that 
case  should  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  recall  that  in  July  1952.  we 
were  at  war:  and  at  that  time  our  carry- 
over of  wheat  was  only  255  million  bush- 
els— an  extremely  small  amount  for  a 
war  period. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes:  and  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  recall, 
at  that  time  we  were  running  short  of 
fats  and  oils. 

Mr.  YOUNG.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  we  were  using 
up  our  feed  grains  faster  than  we  were 
getting  them  In  the  pipeline.  In  1952.  we 
had  a  ban  on  exports  of  cotton.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  did  not  know  but  that  world 
war  III  might  almost  be  upon  us.  One 
section  of  the  populace  that  was  ready 
to  do  its  work  was  the  farmers.  We  had 
the  ever-normal  granary  plan,  so  that 
sufficient  stocks  would  be  on  hand.  I 
cannot  see  why  our  Government  reRard.i 
it  as  ht  and  proper  to  store  food  and 
clothing  for  the  Navy  Department  and 
to  have  on  hand  a  20-year  or  30-year 
supply  of  hamburgers,  hats,  canteens, 
rifles,  and  other  items  of  equipment  for 
the  Armed  Forces — and,  of  course,  it 
costs  money  to  store  those  items^ 
whereas  if  anyone  su*:gests  that  we  have 
a  little  reserve— half  a  years  rererve  or 
a  years  reserve— of  essential  food  and 
fiber.  It  is  said.  "It  Is  gross  waste  to  have 
such  sUggeringly  large,  monstrous  sur- 
pluses." 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  an  Ameri- 
can would  we  think  a  person  was  if  he 
went  around  the  country  sayinp.  "I  hear 
that  the  Government  has  a  year's  supply 
of  155  millimeter  shells.  That  is  an 
awful  wane."  What  do  you  think  would 
happen  then.  Mr.  President?  Such  a 
person  would  be  called  before  a  congres- 
sional committpe.  and  would  be  ashed. 
"What  kind  of  a  subversive  are  you?" 

Mr.  President,  does  anyone  think  It 
does  not  cost  anything  to  store  the  nec- 
essary reserves  of  hells,  bombs,  planes, 
and  tanks?  Why  does  not  someone  write 
an  article  about  the  storage  costs  in  the 
ca?e  of  munitions?  V/hy  dees  not  some- 
one write  an  article  rejarding  the  cost 
of  inventOi  ics — a  cost  which  is  passed  on 
to  the  consumers?  Today,  most  of  Uie 
inventory  m  agricultural  commodities  is 
of  course,  in  the  pipe  line  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corpomtlon.  because  of 
the  support  program,  in  order  that  the 
farmer  will  have  orderly  marketing 
Does  anyone  who  is  in  his  ri-^ht  mind 
think  a  private  indu.stry  does  not  charge 
as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct, the  cost  of  maintalmng  an  Inven- 
tory? A  busines.<^man  would  have  to 
have  holes  in  his  head  if  he  did  not  do 
that.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  a 
great  deal  about  bu&iness,  but  we  have  a 
rather  large  inventory  in  the  small  bu.si. 
ness  I  am  in.  Does  anyone  think  that 
the  cost  of  that  inventory  is  not  fl<;ured 
into  the  cost  of  the  items  we  sell  to  our 
customers?    Of  course  it  Is. 

Does  anyone  think  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  dees  not  in- 
clude  the  cost  of   mainuuuing   its  in- 
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ventory  In  the  cost  of  the  articles  It  sells? 
Of  course  it  does. 

The  record  of  agriculture's  response 
Is  a  glorious  one  in  our  Nation's  history. 
It  is  a  disgrace,  now,  to  tarnish  that  rec- 
ord by  belatedly  scolding  farmers  for 
producing  what  the  Nation  required  of 
them. 

Did  we  berate  munitions  makers  for 
producing  shells  that  were  not  needed? 
Or  were  we  thankful  they  were  not 
needed,  and  did  we  provide  public  funds 
to  help  the  manufacturer  convert  to 
other  items  without  any  financial  loss? 
Did  we  berate  munition  and  plane  man- 
ufacturers for  producing  shells  and 
planes  that  were  not  needed,  or  were  we 
thankful  that  they  were  not  needed? 
Did  we  tell  them  It  was  their  tough 
luck  that  Uncle  Sam  was  going  out  of 
the  munitions-buying  business,  or  did 
we  use  public  funds  to  settle  their  con- 
tracts and  provide  help  for  them  to  con- 
vert to  other  items  without  any  financial 
loss? 

We  said  to  the  big  companies.  "You 
are  so  patriotic.  Of  course,  you  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  you 
have  tax  write-offs.  Now  that  the  war 
is  over,  we  are  cutting  down  on  defense 
orders,  so  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
help  you  sliif  t  your  production  or  change- 
over." 

However,  Mr.  President,  what  did  we 
provide  for  the  farmer?  We  gave  him 
only  criticism  and  complaint. 

Mr.  President,  on  tomorrow  I  shall  re- 
sume this  debate.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  outrages  my  sense  of  fair  play,  it  is 
that  there  has  been  no  more  unfairly 
criticized  group  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  than  the  farmers  who,  at  the  re- 
quest of  their  Government,  increased 
agricultural  production.  That  is  partic- 
ularly true,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  so.  of  the  com  grower,  the  wheat 
farmer  and  the  cotton  farmer.  The  Gov- 
ernment begged  for  those  commodities. 
They  were  commodities  which  every  of- 
ficial of  the  Government,  Democrat  or 
Republican,  demanded  that  the  farmer 
produce.  The  farmer  was  told,  "Plow 
up  your  fields.  Forget  about  con.serva- 
tion.  Plant  and  harvest,  plant  and  har- 
vest.  We  will  see  that  nothing  happens." 

Up  in  the  Red  River  Valley  in  Minne- 
sota our  farmers  went  ahead  and  plant- 
ed wheat.  Down  in  southern  Minnesota, 
our  farmers  went  ahead  and  planted 
com.  They  did  their  Job.  Ever  since 
then  they  have  been  booted  around  as 
though  they  were  foreign  subversives.  I 
am  fed  up  with  It.  I  do  not  think  very 
much  of  an  oQcial  in  Government  who 
has  such  a  short  memory  and  such  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  this  problem  that  he 
cannot  take  into  consideration  the  facts 
which  I  have  recited. 

This  is  a  free  and  open  forum,  for 
anyone  who  wishes  a  good  fight  or  a  good 
debate.  I  am  prepared,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  to  take  on  all  comers  on 
this  issue.  I  want  to  hear  some  member 
of  the  administration,  or  some  of  its 
sympathizers  attempt  to  prove  to  the 
contrary  of  what  I  have  said  tonight.  I 
want  Mr.  Benson  to  have  one  of  his  sup- 
porters, with  whom  he  can  talk  and  make 
special  side  deals,  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  point  out  to  me  tliat  the 


farmer  was  not  literally  enticed  Into  ex- 
panding his  production. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ought 
to  be  thanking  the  American  farmers  for 
what  they  did  to  fulfill  their  production 
goals,  with  no  strings,  no  rapid  tax 
writeoffs,  no  tax  concessions,  no  27 '2 
percent  depletion  allowances.  They  did 
not  get  any  braid  or  stars.  They  did 
not  get  their  pictures  in  the  newspapers. 
They  did  not  receive  any  awards.  All 
they  got  was  a  bawling  out.  They  have 
become  the  targets  of  those  who  seek  to 
show  how  mismanaged  the  program  was, 
when.  In  fact,  it  was  managed  so  well 
that  this  country  is  the  best  fed  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Pood  com- 
modities are  cheaper  In  this  country 
than  they  are  in  any  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  only 
country  In  the  world  where  one  can  go 
on  a  diet  voluntarily.  In  most  other 
countries  one  must  diet  of  necessity. 

VNANIMOUS-CONSENT   ACKEKMENT 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's speech, 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  so 
that  I  may  propose  a  imanimous- 
consent  agreement,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
request  and  colloquy  which  may  ensue 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  which  I  offer  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  read 
the  proposed  imanimous -consent  agree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  proposed 
agreement,  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  AGREniEirr 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Thursday, 
Mitrcb  8.  1056.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an 
Improved  farm  program,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  to  l>e  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  mo- 
tion and  the  majority  leader :  Provided,  That 
la  the  event  the  majority  leader  is  In  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  when  no  further 
amendment  is  to  t>e  proposed,  the  amend- 
ments adopted  shall  be  deemed  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  read  the  third  time; 
that  a  motion  shall  then  be  in  order  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  bill  12,  an  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1049,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  price  supports  for  basic  conimodltles  and 
milk,  and  for  other  purpoees.  to  which  mo- 
tion the  same  limitation  of  det>ate  shall 
apply  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  motion  or 
amendment;  that  in  the  event  the  motion 


to  take  up  the  House  bUl  is  agreed  to.  It 
shall  then  be  deemed  to  be  amended  by 
strilEing  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  In  lieu  thereof  Inserting  the  provisions 
of  Senate  bill  3183.  as  amended;  that  the 
amendment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  engrossed 
and  the  House  bill  as  amended  read  the  third 
time. 

Ordered  further.  That  in  the  event  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  bill  Is  not  agreed  to.  the  Senate 
shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  final  passage  of  the  Senate 
bill;  otherwise  it  shall  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  House  bill,  debate  on  either  of 
which  shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  respectively: 
Provided,  That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them.  may.  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  bUl,  as  the  case  may  be.  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  or  Senators  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal  with  respect  to  the  Senate 
bill. 

Ordered  further,  That  in  the  event  of  the 
passage  of  the  House  bill  as  amended.  Sen- 
ate bill  3183  shall  be  deemed  to  be  post- 
poned Indefinitely. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  hoped  that  we  might  begin  voting 
on  the  pending  bill  this  week.  I  realize, 
of  course,  that  there  are  reasons  why 
that  cannot  be  done.  I  had  been  very 
hopeful  that  we  could  at  least  begin 
voting  on  the  bill  by  Monday  of  next 
week,  or  by  Tuesday,  or  certainly  by 
Wednesday  of  next  week.  Objections 
were  made  to  beginning  the  voting  on 
the  pending  bill  on  those  days. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  can  now  reach 
an  agreement  to  begin  voting  on  the  bill 
on  Thursday  of  next  week.  The  pending 
measure  comprises  very  Important  legis- 
lation. Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  recognize  that  fact.  After  the 
pending  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate,  if 
it  is  passed,  fmther  action  will  still  be 
necessary  In  conference  with  the  House. 
Therefore,  If  we  are  to  give  assistance 
to  the  American  farmer,  and  bring  legis- 
lation into  being,  it  is  important  that 
we  begin  voting  soon. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  The  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
EllenderI  and  the  acting  majority 
leader  last  week  made  it  very  clear  that 
the  acting  majority  leader  was  hopeful 
that  on  Monday'  we  might  agree  to  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote 
later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  means 
last  week,  of  course. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Last  week.  I  was 
hopeful  that  we  would  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  last  Monday  to  begin 
voting  sometime  later  this  week. 

However,  as  is  often  the  case  when  an 
Important  legislative  measure  Is  before 
the  SMiate,  particularly  when  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  expressing  themselves  on  it. 
sometimes  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  reach 
an  agreement. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment. I  believe  it  gives  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selv^  and  to  be  heard  on  this  very  Im- 
portant legislation. 
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Mr.  ELLEHDKR.  Mr.  Presidcot  I 
would  be  dellshted  Indeed  if  no  objec- 
tloQ  wer«  raised  to  Che  propoeed  unani<- 
mous  consent  agreement.  However,  as 
has  been  stated  by  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  had  hoped  that  we  would  vote 
this  week.  That  is  entirely  imposs.ble 
now.  I  express  the  hope.  howcTer.  that 
when  we  start  to  vote  on  next  Thursday. 
the  majority  leader  wlU  ask  the  Senate 
to  meet  early  on  Thursday,  perhaps  at 
10  o'clock,  and  request  that  the  Senate 
stay  in  session  a  little  later,  so  that  we 
may  dispose  of  the  bill  certainly  not 
Iftter  than  by  Saturday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  say  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
that  although  I  cannot  look  into  a  crys- 
tal ball  and  determine  what  the  pn;^ 
tram  will  be  on  Thursday.  Friday,  and 
Saturday.  I  can  assure  him  that  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  may  complete  action 
on  the  bill  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Certainly,  the  bill  offers  something  to 
the  American  farmer  that  he  is  not  re- 
ceiTlnff  under  the  present  law  and  under 
the  present  administration  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  Bad  as  the  legislation  which  is 
on  the  books  at  this  time  may  t)e.  it 
could  do  much  more  for  the  farmer  if 
it  had  sympathetic  administration.  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  that  there  will 
be  no  delay  on  my  part  to  bring  the  bill 
to  an  early  vote. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  43  amendments  have  been 
sut>mitted  heretofore,  and  2  more  were 
submitted  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr  CLEMENTS.  1  will  say  that  there 
have  been  thr:*e  more  submitted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  all  the  time  al- 
lotted to  these  amendments  is  utilized. 
we  may  be  working  on  the  bill  until  week 
after  next.  But  if  we  can  start  voting 
on  Thursday.  be*^inninK  at  10  o'clock, 
and  sit  late  In  the  evening.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  do  so.  Let  us  have  it 
understood  that  if  we  cannot  complete 
action  on  the  bill  on  Friday  there  will 
be  a  session  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  not  in  position 
to  commit  the  leadership  to  a  schedule 
of  that  kind.  I  think  my  friend  under- 
stands fully  why  I  would  not  want  to 
do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that 
amendments  may  be  offered  at  any  time 
up  to  the  time  voting  starts. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, but  I  should  like  to  have  a 
ruling  from  the  Chair  on  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any 
amendment  which  Is  considered  germane 
can  be  offered  and  discussed  up  to  the 
time  of  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Also,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  at  lea.st.  no  vote  will  be  taken 
on  any  amendment  imtil  the  time  the 
Senate  meets  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  ample  speak- 
ers to  consume  the  time  between  now 
and  the  time  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  will  go  into  effect.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  understanding  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  that  there  will  be  no 
amendment  voted  upon  until  after  the 


momlnc  boar  on  ThuradAy.  provided 
the  unanimoa-i  consent  agreement  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Th*t  is  my  understand- 
ing, but  I  wished  to  have  it  spelled  out 
m  the  Ricoao. 

Mr  ELLSNDTR.  \lr  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  CLEMK.NTS.     I  yield. 

i:r  LLLLKDER.  That  is  the  under- 
stAndmg  I  have,  and  I  have  suied  it  to 
qUit*  a  number  of  Senators.  It  la  my 
hope  that  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments to  propose  may  in  the  meantune 
offer  and  discuss  them. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  The  agreement 
would  not  tiar  discuaaion  of  such  amend- 
ments. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  had  hoped  we  might  con- 
elude  acuon  on  the  bill  this  week,  but 
if  we  cannot  do  it  until  next  week  it  will 
be  better  than  not  to  conclude  action  at 
all. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  was  on  the  floor  la;t  week 
when  the  collcqjy  between  the  Senator 
from  Loui.^'iana  and  the  acting  majority 
leader  took  place.  I  was  hopeful  that 
we  would  get  an  agreement  as  of  Men- 
day  of  this  week,  but  1  think  the  Senator 
understands  tl  e  operations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  he  aho  recognizes  the  very 
great  Importance  of  this  measure  and 
the  desire  cf  many  Members  of  thl.s  body 
tc  erprcr^s  themselves  upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand,  and  I  shall 
be  reasonably  <atkfled  if  we  can  adopt 
the  agreement  which  the  acting  majority 
leader  has  requested. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  think  It  Is  a  very 
reasonable  request,  and  I  think,  if  it  is 
adopted,  it  will  give  all  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  ample  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  on  the  ijilL  On  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  if  it  looks  as 
if  there  would  not  be  sufBcient  time, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Senate  could 
not  sit  longer  hours. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  Pre^dent. 
will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  jrield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  my  understanding,  from  Mstening 
to  the  acting  majority  leadet.  that  there 
will  l>e  no  voting  prior  to  Thursday. 
March  8.  and  that  it  is  the  understand- 
ing of  tiie  acting  majority  leader  that 
the  time  of  the  sessions  and  whether 
there  will  be  a  Saturday  session  is  not 
being  considered  at  this  time.  I  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  a  regular  session 
on  Thursday,  which  may  start  as  early 
as  10  o'clock,  and  possibly  the  same  on 
Friday,  but  there  is  no  understanding 
that  there  will  be  a  Saturday  session. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.     That  is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
agreement  is  entered  into. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  AND 
FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HUMPHREY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


ate eompleiee  iU  labors  today  it  stand 

adjourned  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  Of'FICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  X 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  follow in« 
the  momins  hour  tomorrow,  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Minnesota  IMr.  HcM^MstYl. 
who  will  not  conclude  his  statement  on 
the  bill  toniFht.  be  entitled  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlCfJl  With- 
out objection,  that  will  be  U\t  order 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr  President.  In 
order  that  the  record  may  be  clear,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  agreed  to 
yield  time  foUowma  the  morninx  hour, 
after  he  is  reco«mied.  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  a  statement  on  Uie 
bill  which  he  desires  to  make. 


THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM 

During    the    delivery    of    Mr.    Huii- 
PHsrvs  speech. 
Mr     MALONE.     Mr.    President.    wiU 

tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  diScuss  another 
subject? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor  and  that 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoaa  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr  President,  some- 
times the  day  is  brightened  by  a  little 
water  falling  on  the  wheel  that  one  has 
been  turning  almost  by  oneself  for  a 
decade. 

The  American  system  Includes  re- 
turning to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
the  re^nilation  of  foreign  trade  and  the 
national  economy. 

The  American  system  Includes  de- 
fending the  area  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  defend  for  our  ultimate  security 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  principle 
and  retaining  the  sole  right  to  decide 
when  and  at  what  point  our  safety  is 
threatened. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  at 
this  point  an  article  entitled  "The  Flint 
the  Senate  Need.*;,"  written  by  Richard 
L.  Jones  and  published  in  the  Tuka 
Tribune  of  October  29,  1955. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKo,  as  follows: 

What  w«  know  about  Ruwla  U  very  little. 
Two  American  newspapermen  were  recently 
given  visas  which  admitted  them  Into  the 
Soviet  capiui  to  «ee  what  they  were  allowed 
to  see.  which  wasn't  much. 

The  nearest  report  we  have  seen  that 
reveals  even  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  Soviet  em- 
pire comes  to  us  Irom  Okorck  Malonb.  the 
IJnlted  States  Senator  Irom  Nevada. 

Nevada  U  a  rugged  State.  It  U  the  home 
ot  nigged  men.  Uaume  Is  •  mining  engi- 
neer. By  education  and  vocation  he  Is 
trained  to  deal  with  flinty  facU. 

Among  the  Waslilngton  correspondents 
there  Is  not  one  who  has  seen  more  and 
knows  more  about  life  abroad  and  at  home 
than  John  OTtonnell.  the  Washington  corre- 
^>ondent  of  the  New  York  Dally  News. 
O'Donnell  is  a  reporter  who  Is  as  factual'.y 
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flinty  as  the  mining  engineer  Senator  from 
Nevada.     They  are  friends. 

Senator  Malons  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
student  of  world  diplomacy,  but  he  puts  his 
flnircr  on  what  seems  to  be  a  slgnlflcant  fact. 
He  reports.  "IThe  Russians  are  thinking  and 
building  in  tennt  of  centurlas  while  we  are 
thinking  In  terms  of  years.  This  Is  not  a 
hiitxtred-yard  ditsh:  we  are  in  a  miu-athon 
rure  " 

Hundreds  of  Senators.  Congressmen,  news- 
men, and  other  American  tourut  observers 
have  visited  Soviet  Rusula  hut.  Mr  0'I>}nnell 
tells  ua.  '*The  moxt  dedicated  anU-Oommu- 
nlst  who  has  visited  Ru.«la  without  any 
question  Is  tiM  tough  Senator  MatuNE  of 
Nevadn  " 

••rurthermore."  writes  Mr.  ODonnell. 
"Senator  Malonb  stayed  louder,  saw  more, 
traveled  farther  in  Ru>«la  than  any  American 
we  know  of  alnce  the  start  of  th*  bl|  diplo- 
matic freeie  " 

Continuing.  Mr.  ODonnMl  says.  "Reports 
started  coming  bark  from  Moscow  quoting 
MAtANB*!  opinion  at>out  the  political  aecurlty 
of  the  Communist  regime  and  th/tiT  economic 
touRhncss.  This  caused  some  high  brow- 
nilBlnR  In  Washington  among  those  who  re- 
meml>ered  that  Malone.  h;s  fellow  Republi- 
can McCarthy,  and  the  lat**  Democratic  Sen- 
ator P:»t  McCarran  were  the  toughest  of  the 
antl-Communlst  bloc." 

The  propaganda  stories  that  pictured  the 
flinty  Senator  from  flinty  Nevada  as  having 
been  softened  by  the  Communists  caused 
most  Washington  wrlierr.  including  Malo/ne's 
good  friend,  to  winder  U  ihe  Russians  had  a 
way  with  them  that  afrectc|d  the  clear  think- 
ing of  those  who  had  opposed  their  brutali- 
ties and  dictatorial  powers. 

Llndberfsh.  It  Is  recalled,  was  reprimanded. 
Indeed  repudiated  becaure  he  told  the  truth 
about  the  military  ml<»ht  of  the  Germans. 
Mai.one  Is  reported  to  have  eoftened  up  be- 
cause he  assures  that  the  Russians  have  no 
long-term  peaceful  Intent.  He.  as  Lindbergh 
once  did.  urges  us  to  get  our  own  house  In 
order.  In  a  personal  letter  to  his  friend,  the 
distinguished  Capital  writer.  John  O'Donnell, 
Malone  wrote  a  month  ago: 

"Dear  John  :  I  am  Indebted  to  the  Septem- 
ber 19  Atln  -.tic  edition  of  Time  majjnzme  for 
the  Information  that  you  had  mentioned  me 
In  one  of  your  columns.  Tiifne  wrote  Its  usual 
garbled  story  when  they  d«  not  a-rree — 

"My  work  here  is  as  complete  as  I  can  make 
it.  Have  been  here  a  month — August  29  to 
September  28 — tomorrow.  Have  covered  the 
nation  from  Kiev  on  the  west  to  Novoelbrlsk 
In  the  east  in  Siberia  and  from  the  Georgian 
Republic  In  the  south  (Tlflls)  to  Leningrad 
In  the  north.  Traveled  about  14.000  miles  In 
Russia,  Inspected  steel  plants,  aluminum 
planta.  mining  machinery  in  the  Urals;  agri- 
cultural machinery  at  Rubtsovsk.  tractor 
plants,  'gang'  plow  plants  all  the  way  to 
central  Asia  at  Tashkent  and  Plergandy  Val- 
ley, where  they  are  irrigating  900,000  hec- 
tares— about  2,250.000  acres — from  their 
rivers.     (All  In  the  heartland  of  Asia.) 

"Well.  John.  I  have  the  feeling  after  cov- 
ering the  Balkan  countries — Czechoslovakia. 
Austria.  Yugoslavia.  Hungary.  Romania,  and 
Bulgaria  and  14.000  miles  In  this  country — 
that  the  area  under  Russian  control  can  b« 
made  self-sutBclent  in  everything  they  need 
for  war  or  peace.  And  I  also  believe  that 
there  is  no  sign  of  revolt  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  They  talk  in  centuries  in  Europe 
and  Asia.     We  talk  in  years. 

"I  went  to  Bulgaria  because  I  had  reason 
to  l>elleve  that  they  had  uranium  and  other 
flsslonable  materials  there,  and  my  hunch 
was  verified. 

"John — if  my  feeling  is  correct  that  the 
Communist  countries  can  become  self-suffl- 
clent  in  the  things  they  need  for  war  and 
peace  and  that  there  is  no  sign  of  a  revolt — 
then  It  behooves  us  to  make  our  system  work. 
And  one  way  to  do  this  is  certainly  not  to 
raise  our  national  debt  limit  every  year  to  pay 
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the  $7  billion  Interest  on  our  national  debt. 
W*  bttt«r  cut  off  the  foreign  'star  boarders.' 
lower  our  debt,  cut  our  taxes,  and  tiegin  to 
put  the  emphasis  on  the  things  that  will  be 
ussd  la  any  third  world  war — such  as  guided 
missiles,  atomic  energy  submarines,  eonio 
speed  lone  range  l>ombers,  etc.  Foot  sol- 
diers, as  you  and  I  knew  them,  will  be  as  ob- 
solete In  the  next  war  as  a  Civil  War  musket. 

"Let's  quit  making  a  lot  of  obrolete  equip- 
ment and  sending  It  tu  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
We  are  not  fooling  anybody,  We  can  build 
up  the  modern  rqulpntent  cheaper  than  the 
•32  billion  per  year  we  are  now  spending  on 
our  war  economy. 

"The  time  to  ha\*e  a  bustneM  conference 
is  Jtist  after  you  have  paid  a  dividend— not 
when  you  owe  the  phone  bill.  The  time  to 
have  a  peace  conference  is  when  you  can  whip 
anybody. 

"We  all  rememlier  the  Kellogg  pact  to 
outlaw  World  War  II,  the  Dawes  plan,  and 
the  6-6-3  N.Tvy  dlrarmnment  program  when 
Britain  destroyed  the  blueprints.  Japan 
built  some  battle<hli)8  and  we  sank  our 
battleships  and  then  sold  scrap  iron  and 
petroleum  to  Japan.  The  program  of  selling 
everything  to  a  potential  enemy  except  what 
some  joker  classifies  as  strategic  material  is 
cockeyed  because  rhlrt  buttons  are  strategic 
material  when  you  are  getting  ready  to  fl^ht 
a  war.  So  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
whether  to  trade  or  not  to  trade.  We  are 
now  trading  through  third  nations  and  it 
does  not  make  sense. 

'We  have  to  quit  following  those  foreign 
nations  whose  policy  is  based  upon  ulterior 
motives — such  as  holding  territory  in  colo- 
nial slavery  four  or  five  thousand  miles  from 
their  mother  country.  That  sytt;m  is  dead, 
John,  and  even  we  Americans,  with  all  our 
power,  can't  hold  it  together. 
"S.incerely, 

"George." 

Malonf  fpent  10  weeks  tcrurlng  RuEsia  and 
her  satellites.  He  comes  back  with  facts 
and  figures.  And  he  asks  his  colleagues, 
"What  are  we  elected  for?  To  take  the  State 
Department's  word  for  everything?" 

The  flinty  Senator  from  Nevada  assures  us 
that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  whether 
to  conduct  unrestrained  trade  across  the 
Iron  Curtain  or  stop  all  commerce  with  the 
Soviet  zone  and  quit  supporting  allies  who 
deal  with  the  Reds.  That  is  the  kind  of 
flint  we  need  in  our  Senate  now.  Don't  for- 
get the  scrap  iron  we  sent  to  Japan  which 
was  forged  into  weapons  that  were  hurled 
against  o\ir  sons. 

Malonb  makes  the  Senators  who  punished 
McCarthy  look  like  the  saps  they  are.  It  is 
the  Senate  itself  that  has  gone  soft,  not 
Malone. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coment  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Territorial  Enterprise  and  Virginia  City 
News,  of  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  of  February 
24.  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Malone  Makes  Sense 

The  proposal  by  Nevada's  Senator  George 
Malomb  that  the  United  States  withdraw  all 
and  every  military  establishment  from  for- 
eign soil  and  base  its  world  military  policy 
entirely  in  continental  North  America  has. 
of  course,  been  greeted  with  piercing  bleats 
from  the  one  worlders,  the  bleeding  hearts, 
and  the  miscellany  of  emotional  trash  left 
over  from  the  infamy  of  policy  evolved  to 
ruin  the  United  States  by  Roosevelt,  Hopkins, 
and  all  the  other  mushheads  of  a  now  dis- 
credited administration. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  lawmakers  in 
Washington  will  not  see  eye  to  Jaundiced  eye 
with  Senator  Malonx.  but  bis  pioposal  will 


ser%e  notice  on  the  adminUtration  that  a 
resolute  and  ponderable  portion  of  the' 
American  taxpayers  want  out,  but  com- 
pletely. Anally,  and  irrevocably,  out  of  all 
the  rathoie  delusions  of  saTtng  the  entire 
world  by  bankrupting  America  throujth  cease- 
lees  handouts  and  everlasting  pulling  out  of 
the  Are  of  other  people's  chestinits.  If  we 
got  so  mtich  as  a  thank  you  for  balling  folks 
out  it  might  be  different,  but  France  In- 
sists on  coming  apart  at  the  seams  at  our 
expense.  England,  rolling  in  American  dol- 
lars so  that  lu  economy  ^aa  reached  on  all- 
time  high  and  London  to  once  more  the 
luxury  capital  of  the  world,  wants  to  do  bust- 
new  with  the  Chinese  Communist  enemlee 
of  mankind  and  In  Israel,  a  fanclfxil  project 
floated  on  American  currency,  the  happy 
populace  Is  busy  stoning  the  American  con- 
sulate because  we  won't  go  to  war  for  them 
against  the  A'tilas. 

Neither  collectively  nor  singly  does  the 
United  SUtes  need  Its  alleged  "allies"  as 
much  as  they  need  America.  We  can  get 
along,  and  elegantly,  without  all  or  any 
of  them.  They  are  a  poor  risk  militarily  and 
the  rankest  sort  of  dead  beats  flnanclally. 
Except  for  such  isolated  eccentrics  as  the 
Finns  who  believe  In  paying  their  debts  and 
the  Greeks  who  said  thank  you  In  cordial 
terms  for  our  helping  to  defend  Uiem  from 
Communist  aggression  by  the  Russian 
oran<;utangB,  none  of  them  have  so  much 
as  tipped  their  hats  in  the  direction  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  Not  only  is  the  rest  of 
the  world  busy  looting  the  United  States 
but  it  is  kicking  Uncle  Sap  in  the  pantaloons 
while  doing  It. 

Senator  Malone  voices  the  sentiments  of 
a  number  of  Americans  who,  if  they  were 
stood  up  and  counted,  would  frighten  the 
bejezus  out  of  the  professional  wasters  and 
spendthrifts  in  Washington.  Our  poor  re- 
lations overseas  would  do  well  to  consult 
Emily  Poet  on  acquiring  at  least  a  mini- 
mum of  manners  if  they  can  expect  the 
golden  rain  to  fall  incessantly  or  at  least 
until  such  time  as  the  United  SUtes  is 
flat  stonebroke,  which  may  not  be  too  far  in 
the  future. 

Mr  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  a'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  editorial  published  by  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of  January 
31,  1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Proof 

It  is  tridltlonal,  and  undersUndable.  that 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  has 
always  had — as  the  saying  goes  here  on  the 
west  coast — "one  foot  in  Europe." 

It  ha.s  b»en  equally  traditional — although 
not  understandable  at  all — that  we  on  the 
west  coast  have,  by  and  large,  left  the  Far 
East  tc  experts  who  also  stem  from  the  east- 
ern seaboard  or  the  Continent  or  Great 
Britain. 

We  who  should  have  tried  most  of  all  to 
understand  the  Far  East  have  done  this.  It 
is  our  shame  and  we  must  bear  it. 

And  as  far  as  Central  and  South  America. 
are  concerned  we  have  nearly  forgotten  them 
entirely  over  the  years. 

It  has  t>een  a  long  time  now  since  ex-Pres- 
ident Herbert  Hoover  suggested  that  this 
hemisphere  of  ours,  that  North  and  South 
America  together,  could — In  time  of  final 
stress — t>e  a  strong  fortress  unto  itself. 

He  was  scoffed  at,  no  new  role  for  this 
great  man. 

But  now  comes  the  proof. 

There  is,  as  you  may  know,  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Until  oxir  Oregon  neighlx>rs  let  him  down 
last  Novrmber  It  was  chairmanned  by  Sen- 
ator Gut  Cordon. 
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This  committee  has  a  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels.  And  Its 
chairman  is  Senator  Cxobce  W.  Malonk.  of 
Nevada. 

It  has  now  Issued  its  report — No.  1627 — 
called  Accessibility  of  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materia.8  to  the  United  States  in  Time  of 
War  and  (or  Our  Expanding  Economy. 

We  have  read  this  report  and  can  assure 
you  that  it  blasts  into  smithereens  poppy- 
cock that  somehow  the  nations  of  this  West- 
ern Hemisphere  have  become  "have  not" 
nations  in  critical  materials. 

If  the  showdown  comes — as  of  course  at 
•ome  future  time  the  showdown  must — 
this  hemisphere,  from  Canada  down  through 
Central  America  to  Cape  Horn,  has  what  It 
takes  and  what  it  needs. 

Out  of  his  experience,  his  engineering. 
and  this  great  wisdom.  Herbert  Hoover  knew 
this  when  he  made  his  statement  suggest- 
ing that,  first  of  all.  the  Western  Hemi!>phere 
get  together— and  very  solidly. 

Now.  thanks  to  Senator  M.«lonc  and  ex- 
Senator  Cordon  we  have  the  proof. 

And  it  is  good  to  have  this  proof.  For  when 
the  experimenters  have  run  their  course, 
and  the  dreamers  have  dreamed  all  their 
dreams,  and  the  chips  are  down  t>etween  a 
free  world  and  a  godless  one.  it  will  be  good 
to  know  that  we  can  make  our  stand. 

If.  God  forbid,  we  must. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  by  Jerry  Greene, 
of  the  New  York  News — the  Washing- 
ton bureau.  February  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MovK  On  To  Bxing  Home  Bulk  or  GI's 
(By  Jerry  Greene) 

Washington.  February  27 — Several  na- 
tionally known  figures  around  town,  some 
of  them  in  the  Pentagon,  are  nursing  a  pro- 
posal to  quickly  bring  home  most  of  the 
American  soldiers  now  stationed  abroad. 
They  havent  yet  figured  how  to  spring  it 
publicly.  Anyhow,  they  are  fearful  of  a  fast 
throwdown  from  the  White  House  for  diplo- 
matic— not  military — purposes. 

But  the  plan  is  receiving  serious  considera- 
tion, both  in  the  Pentagon  and  in  Congress. 
It  would  save  billions  in  the  budget  and 
might  well  cause  Russia  to  make  an  "agoniz- 
ing reappraisal"  of  global  strategy. 

There  is  serious  discussion  going  on  in 
high  places  of  a  suggestion  to  withdraw  the 
bulk  of  our  occupation  forces  in  Japan  and 
Germany  and  to  eliminate  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble the  use  of  American  bases  on  foreign 
soil. 

The  men  working  on  this  project  are  by 
no  means  Isolationists,  far  from  It.  They 
have  a  gimmick  which  they  firmly  t>elleve  Is 
a  near-ideal  solutiun  to  the  problem  of  run- 
ning the  cold  war  on  a  reasonable  and  eco- 
nomic basis. 

THEY    DONT    buy    TATLOR'S    ST0«T 

They  take  vigorous  exception  to  the  recent 
testimony  of  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  that  the  free  world  could 
come  up  with  enough  manpower  to  match, 
and  stop,  the  ground  forces  of  the  Kremlin. 
They  point  out  that  Russia  has  its  175  or 
more  divisions  ready  for  action — and  It  takes 
a  year  or  18  months  or  more  to  get  a  fresh 
division  ready  for  combat. 

Right  now  the  United  States  has  five-plus 
divisions  in  Europe,  all  good  troops,  but 
spread  very  thin  and  actually  not  much  more 
of  an  obstacle  to  Russia's  armor  and  Infantry 
than  a  chicken-wire  fence  would  afford  a 
mosquito. 

The  feeling  around  the  Capital  Is  that  our 
forces  overseas,  certainly  our  ground  forces, 
are  scarcely  more  than  a  token,  an  indica- 


tion to  our  allies  that  if  they  get  pushed 
around,  the  United  States  would  certainly 
move  at  top  speed  to  help  them. 

Well,  the  troops  overseas  are  an  expen« 
sive  token.  The  Pentagon  tells  us  that  there 
are  400.000  Army  troops.  400.000  sailors,  and 
260.000  Air  Force  personnel  on  foreign  duty. 
In  the  case  of  the  Navy  the  figure  includes 
all  those  on  sea  duty. 

WIVIS  AND  CHILDREN   RUN  rp  THE  EXPENSE 

These  figures  however,  tell  only  part  of 
the  story  in  expenses  for  maintenance  and 
upkeep.  The  last  available  Pentagon  count 
reveals  that  the  Army  alone  has  175.000 
wives  and  children  overseas,  and  there  were 
more  than  116.000  civilians  on  the  foreign 
Defense   Department    payroll. 

To  complicate  matters  further,  the  Army 
was  running  m<re  than  140  elementary  and 
high  schools  overseas,  with  an  estimated 
60.000  pupils  all  children  of  servicemen. 

One  source — not  a  general— told  us  that 
should  war  break  out  with  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, some  20.000  service  troops  would  be 
needed  merely  to  attemit  to. evacuate  fam- 
ilies of  GIs. 

Now  comes  the  proposect  solution,  in  the 
words  of  a  top  military  figure  who  doesn't 
want  his  name  used  l^ecause  he  understand- 
ably doesn't  want  his  ears  slapped  off: 
"Its  about  time  we  t^jk  a  realistic  view 
of  cur  commitments  and  did  something 
about  it.  We  might  save  4  or  5  billions  a 
year  now  and  a  lot  more  in  the  long  run." 

BALLISTIC   WEAPONS  OUTMODt   OUR    BASES 

"Obviously,  it  won't  be  long  before  the 
Russians  have  ballistic  missiles  which  could 
make  our  overseas  air  bases  untenable.  We 
have  sunk  and  are  sinking  billions  to  build 
and  maintain  these  bases.  Becau.'^e  of  the 
Pentagon's  bookkeeping  system  and  the  ro- 
tation program  only  God  knows  what  it  i.s 
costing  us  to  keep  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  on  our  far-Bung  bases. 

"What  we  have  in  mind,  and  what  makes 
sense,  is  this.  Bring  the  boys  and  their 
families  and  the  kids  and  the  school  teach- 
ers and  the  supply  and  support  forces  back 
home.     Now.     This  year  and  next. 

"We  do  not  violate  any  of  our  commit- 
ments, any  of  our  treaties  and  we  stick  with 
our  allies. 

"We  simply  set  up  little  outposts  in  each 
of  the  treaty  countries.  We  leave  a  bat- 
talion in  Germany,  one  in  France,  one  in 
Italy,  one  In  Belgium  if  they  want  it.  and 
perhaps  for  a  while  a  few  troops  in  Eng- 
land to  service  the  aircraft.  Say  a  rein- 
forced battalion  of  about  1.000  men." 

SMALLER  FORCES  MIGHT  EILL  THE  BILL 

"These  battalions  would  be  combat  units, 
ready  for  action  They  would  have  no  de- 
pendents with  them,  and  they  could  be  ro- 
tated with  no  trouble. 

"They  would  set  up  their  camps,  or  forts, 
or  whatever  you  Want  to  call  them,  raise  the 
American  flag  at  sunrise,  lower  it  at  sunset 
and  remain  ever  on  guard.  The  United 
States  Government  would  simply  announce 
to  the  world  that  the  instant  these  Ameri- 
can forces  were  fired  upon,  or  overrun,  or 
what  not.  the  United  States  would  throw  its 
full  might  against  the  aggressor  That  would 
mean  hydrogen  bombs,  cairied  by  B-52'8  or 
ballistic  missiles  or  by  donkey  pack  train 
if  necessary. 

"All  we  need  Is  guts  and  the  realization 
that  one  battalion  ready  to  fight,  with  one 
American  flag,  is  as  f^ood  as  a  too-thin  divi- 
sion which  would  be  sacrificed  anyhow,  along 
with  women  and  children." 

Several  Members  of  Congress,  expressing 
Interest  in  the  idea,  were  a  little  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  allies  we 
are  urging  to  increase  their  own  security 
precautions. 

NO  COMMTTMENTS  TOM.  LARGE  FORCES 

The  project  proponents  note  that  we  have 
no  NATO   treaty   commitmenu   for   specific 


niunbers  of  troops  on  the  scene,  and  insist 
that  the  presence  of  any  of  them — backed 
by  the  full  might  of  this  country  and  a  really 
strong,  mobile  striking  force  based  in  the 
United  States — would  be  an  ample  deterrent. 

This  thinking  has  been  developing  for 
several  years  and  there  have  l>een  repeated 
public  warnings  that  the  United  States  ought 
not  try  to  hold  or  defend  territory  unless 
the  Nation  intends  to  go  all  the  way. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  back  in  June 
1954.  Gen  Carl  Spaatz.  former  Air  Chief  of 
Staff,  said:  "It  is  possible  that  the  area  you 
think  you  can  defend  may  not  be  available 
to  you  as  the  war  progresses.  'Vou  may  be 
forced  to  your  own  confines.  ' 

"Would  that  be  the  Western  Hemisphere?" 
asked  Senator  George  Malonr.  Republican. 
Nevada. 

"That  might  well  be  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. "  the  Ktiieral  replied. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  a«k 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  and 
resolution  sent  to  me  by  the  Homer 
LauKhlin  China  Co  .  of  Newell.  W.  Va., 
dated  December  30.  1955. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  re.'^olution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

Thf  Homer  Lauchlin  China  Co  , 

SeucllW    Va  .  December  30.  1955. 
Hon    George  W    M\lone. 
Senate  O/Jire  Budding. 

Waxtiingtnn.  D  C 
Dear  George  In  compliance  with  your 
request  of  December  28.  I  am  delighted  to 
enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
which  was  passed  by  our  United  States  Pot- 
ters Association. 

I  have  been  aFsured  by  the  prerident  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
Potters.  Vkhich  is  the  pfHtery  workers'  union, 
that  at  the  next  meeting  of  their  executive 
bo.ird.  they  will  approve  the  same  resolu- 
tion. 

Very   truly   yours. 
The  Homer  Lauchlin  China  Co., 
J   M   WC.XS. 

Resolution 
Whereas  the  promotion  of  world  trade 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable 
competition  and  must  be  done  within  the 
principle  long  maintained,  that  foreign  prod- 
ucts of  underpaid  foreign  labor  shall  not 
be  admitted  to  the  country  on  terms  whlth 
endanger  the  living  standards  of  the  Amer- 
ican workingmen  or  the  American  farmer, 
or  threaten  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  in- 
dustry;  and 

Whereas  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  pay 
and  collect  duties.  Imposts  and  excises  (tar- 
iffs or  import  fees)  and  to  regulate  fore.gn 
commerce;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  transferred  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  regulate  foreign 
trade  to  the  executive  branch  through  the 
J934  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  extended 
from  time  to  time:  Therefore  be  it 

Ht-iolved.  That  the  United  States  Congress 
Is  hereby  urged  to  resume  iu  constitutional 
responsibility  of  regulating  foreign  com- 
merce and  the  national  economy  through 
the  adjustment  of  duties,  Imposu  and  ex- 
cises, through  its  agent,  the  Tariff  CommU- 
sion.  and  to  repeal  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  which  transferred  such  responsi- 
bility to  the  President. 

The  United  States  Potters  Association, 
W.  A    Brtz.  Executive  Secretary. 

Mr  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coment  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  and 
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resolution  sent  to  me  by'  the  Reno  Musi- 
cians Protective  Union,  dated  December 
8.  1955. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Reno  Musicians  PaoTEctnE  Union. 

Reno,  Nev.,  Dt'ccmber  8.  1955. 
lion.  George  W.   (Mollt)    ^lone. 
Senator  Jrom  Nevada.  ' 

Reno.  Tfev. 
Dear  Moi.lt:  Thank  you  jfor  your  very  fine 
letter  of  Novemljer  28.  relaUve  to  the  repeal 
of  the^O  percent  amusemeTit  lax.     I  appre- 
ciate it  very  much. 

Am  enclosing  a  copy  of  i  the  resolution  I 
had  introduced  at  the  Reno  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  on  foreign  trade,  and  It 
w.i.<i  accepted  and  approved. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Very   sincerely   yoursl 

^AtJLA   Day. 
Secretary,  Local  No.  368. 

1 
Wliereas  the  promotion  I  of  world  trade 
should  be  on  the  ba.sis  of  fair  and  reasonable 
competition  and  must  be  done  within  the 
principle,  long  maint.ilned.  that  foreign 
jTToducts  of  underpaid  forlclgn  labor  shall 
not  be  admitted  'to  the  country  on  terms 
which  endanger  the  living  Istandards  of  the 
American  workingman  at  the  American 
fiirmer.  or  threaten  serious;  injury  to  a  do- 
mestic  industry;    and 

Wliercas  article  I.  sectlnfi  «  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stajes  provides  that 
"the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  •  •  •  duties,  imports  and  excises" 
( tariffs  or  import  fees)  andl.  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce;  and  ' 

Whereas,  the  Congress  trahsf erred  the  con- 
stltvitlonal  reyponslbillty  toi  regulate  foreign 
trntle  to  the  executive  branch  through  the 
1934  Trade  AgrcemenU  Act  as  extended  Irom 
time  to  time:  Therefore  be  it 

Rcsolred.  That  the  United  States  Con- 
gress is  hereby  urged  to  resume  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  of  rogulating  foreign 
commerce  and  the  national  ^onomy  through 
the  adjustment  of  duties,  imposts  and  ex- 
cl.ses.  through  Its  agent  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  to  repeal  the  1034  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  which  transferred  such  rcspun&l- 
biUty  to  the  President. 

PAtruk  DAT, 
Tommt  Bleeke, 
Loo   LeVitt, 
'    C.  L.  Btrd.  -' 

Louis   CWase, 
Uusicianx   fAtcal   No    368. 

Frank  Wickinson. 
MachinM   tocal   No.  801. 

HaRRT    HtrCHEER, 

Culinary    Union.   No.   45. 

Mr  MALONE.  Mr.  picsidont.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  organi- 
zations which  have  adopted  resolutions 
similar  to  the  ones  adopted  by  the  Homer 
LauRhlin  China  Co.  and  the  Reno  Mu- 
sicians' Protective  Union. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

America  n  Mining  Congress,  Daughters  of 
American  Revolution,  Nevada  State  Legis- 
lature. Nevada-Idaho  Legislatures  (Joined). 
Idaho  State  Legislature,  Nevada  Republican 
Party  (State  convention).  Silver, State  Re- 
publican Women's  Club  of  Washoe  County, 
Nevada  Youn^  Republicans.  California  State 
Legislature,  Utah  State  Legislature.  Advisory 
Mining  Board  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  Nevada 
Mining  Aseociation.  American  Legion  of 
Nevada,  Utah  Mining  Congress.  Ploche. 
Nevada  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  National  So- 


ciety of  Women  Descendants  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Co. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  arti- 
cle 1,  section  8,  of  the  Con.stitution  places 
the  responsibility  in  Congress  to  regulate 
foreign  trade  and  the  national  economy 
through  the  adjustment  of  duties  and 
tariffs,  not  in  the  President  and  certainly 
not  in  the  custody  of  an  international 
organization  known  as  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  3,000 
miles  away  in  Geneva,  which  authority 
was  included  in  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

The  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere must  be  defended  from  North 
America.  It  must  be  done  by  long- 
ranf;e  sonic-^peed  bombers,  fighter 
planes,  interceptors,  guided-missile  bases 
around  North  America,  atomic-energy 
submarines,  and  a  complete  radar  warn- 
ing system.  If  this  is  done,  as  much  as 
$10  billion  can  be  saved  annually  to 
apply  on  the  national  debt  and  to  lower 
taxes. 

Let  us  quit  signing  pacts  to  feed  and 
protect  almost  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world — which  cannot  be  carried  through. 

The  editorials  and  material  which  I 
have  today  submitted  for  the  Record 
show  that  the  investors  and  working- 
men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  taxpayers, 
of  the  Nation,  have  begun  to  wake  up 
after  24  years  of  international  socialism, 
as  opposed  to  the  American  system. 


M.  VAUCHER  and  COL.  WILLARD  F. 
ROCKWELI^-WATCHES 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Maurice  Vaucher.  president,  Swiss  Fed- 
eration of  Watch  Manufacturers. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Translation] 

Federation  Suisse  des  Associa- 
tions DE  Fabricants  D'Hoblocehie. 
Washington.  D  C.  February  21,  1956. 
The  Honorable  Georgk  W.  Malone, 
UuUcd   Slates   Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Malone:  My  attention  has 
Just  been  called  to  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  of  January  19.  page  514  of  the  Appen- 
dix, wherein  the  a.ssoclation  of  which  I  am 
president,  the  Swiss  Federation  of  Watch 
Manufacturers,  was  subjected  to  charges 
which  are  unfair,  unfounded,  and  utterly 
contrary   to  fact. 

T'he  material  whoce  appearance  I  am  pro- 
testing appeared  In  your  Insertion  of  a  speech 
by  Col.  Willard  F.  Rockwell,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  I  fully  appreciate  that  since  it  was 
done  as  an  act  of  courtesy  to  Colonel  Rock- 
well you  would  not  be  expected  to  suttstan- 
tlate  or  verily  all  the  claims  made  in  the 
^eecb.  However,  because  of  my  acquain- 
tance with  your  dlstinsulshcd  record  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  felt  free  to 
¥^■^6  you  on  the  matter  because  I  believe 
that  you  would  not.  even  indirectly,  want  to 
be  responsible  for  such  harsh  and  unfair 
charges. 

In  the  portion  of  the  Record  about  which 
I  am  writing,  the  following  appears: 

"When  our  State  Dep>artment  compUilned 
recently  to  the  Swiss  Federation  of  Watch- 
makers that  a  million  watch  movements 
are  being  smuggled  into  the  United  States 
annually,  we  were  told  that  smuggling  can- 
not, or  will  not.  be  stopped  until  our  tariffs 
are   radically  reduced." 


In  full  and  direct  rebuttal  to  this  I  shall 
*sk  you  to  please  accept  the  following  as 
facts   which   can    be   readily   verified: 

First.  At  no  time  has  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  complained  to  the 
Swiss  Federation  of  Watch  Manufacturers 
concerning  the  extent  of  watch  smuggling 
into  the  United  States. 

Second.  As  long  ago  as  January  1936.  in 
the  "Trade  Agreement  Between  United 
States  and  Switzerland."  specific  measures 
against  watch  smuggling  were  Incorporated. 
These  measures  were  subsequently  trans- 
lated Into  legl.«latlon  by  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment, have  become  the  national  law  of 
Switzerland,  and  are  therefore  rigidly  en- 
forced both  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
all  organizations  of  the  Swiss  watch  indus- 
try. 

Third.  The  Swiss  Federation  of  Watch 
Manufacturers  has  never  said,  or  Implied, 
that  our  rigid  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
smutrsUng  mea.<;ures  is  conditional  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  reduce 
tariffs. 

I  ask  you  to  accept  as  a  plain  statement 
of  principle  the  fact  that  the  Swti«  Federa- 
tion of  Watch  Manufacturers  has  always 
been  opposed  to  smuggling  activity.  From 
a  strictly  commercial  viewpoint,  you  may 
appreciate  that  smuggling  of  watches  can 
only  be  extremely  damaging  to  our  trade 
relations  jlnce  it  could  only  adversely  af- 
fect the  affairs  of  the  m.".ny  highly  respected, 
long-established  companies  in  the  United 
States  which  assemble  and  distribute  Swiss 
watch  products. 

Our  own  investigations  have  shown  that 
where  actual  smuggling  exists,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  originates  In  countries  out- 
side of  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  and  is 
therefore  completely  beyond  our  control. 
We  know.  also,  that  w.itch  smuggling  Is 
conducted  by  individuals  who  are  con- 
stantly elfecting  new  methods  to  elude  even 
the  most  careful  and  stringent  policing. 
The  prime  deterrent  to  smuggling,  of  course. 
Is  vigilant  action  by  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms and  Treasury  ofBclals.  and  the  Swl.ss 
Federation  of  Watch  Manufacturers  has 
always  given,  prompt  and  sincere  ci>opera- 
tion  whenever  it  is  requested  by  United 
States  officials  working  on  this  problem. 

From  a  realistic  viewpoint,  however,  one 
must  rtcognl?*,  as  do  the  United  Stales 
CusUims  ofBcinls.  the  fact  that  smuggling 
has  significantly  increased  within  the  past 
ye.'ir  and  a  half.  This,  we  believe,  occtirred 
primarily  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  increase 
in  watch  tariffs  which  stimulated  smuggling 
activity  because  it  increased  the  opportuni- 
ties for  illicit  gain  for  people  who  are  by 
nature  Inclined  to  take  advantage  of  such 
opportunities. 

Please  believe  that  I  have  attempted  to 
treat  this  problem  with  the  utmost  candor 
in  this  letter  to  you.  I  close  this  note  by 
reafllrmlng  our  expression  of  continuing 
esteem  for  yoti.  and  with  the  sincere  hope 
that  you  will  see  fit  to  tiike  npprnpriate 
measures  to  correct  the  record  in  our 
behalf. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Maurice   Vauchrr. 

President. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
communication  was  the  result  of  an  in- 
sertion in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record  by  me  on  January  19,  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Col.  Willard  P.  Rockwell,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  manufacturer  of  steel 
and  steel  products.  The  exception  by 
President  Vaucher  to  a  statement  by 
Colonel  Rockwell  that  "when  our  State 
Department  complained  recently  to  the 
Swiss  Federation  of  Watchmakers  that  a 
million  watch  movements  are  bting 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  annu- 
ally, we  were  told  that  smut;  ^ ling  cannot. 
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or  will  not.  be  stopped  until  our  tariffs 
sre  radically  reduced."  is  denied  by  Mr. 
Vauclier.  Mr.  Vaucher  goes  on  to  say. 
"from  a  realistic  viewpoint,  however,  one 
must  recognize,  as  do  the  United  States 
Customs  officials,  the  fact  that  smugglinK 
has  significantly  increased  within  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  This,  we  believe, 
occurred  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
sharp  increase  in  watch  tariffs  which 
stimulated  smuggling  activity  because  it 
increased  the  opportunities  for  illicit 
gain  for  people  who  are  by  nature  in- 
clined to  take  advantaKe  of  such  oppor- 
tunities." but  denies  that  the  "United 
States  Department  of  State  complained 
of  the  Swiss  Federation  of  Watch  Manu- 
Xicturcrs  concerning  the  extent  of 
watch  itmuuglinu  into  the  United  States." 
and  also  nuyn,  the  Swiss  Federation  of 
Watch  Manufacturers  has  never  said, 
or  implied,  that  our  rluld  enforcement 
of  the  anttsmutfultnu  measure*  is  condt* 
tlonal  upon  the  wititnunf««»  of  the  United 
»t«t«N  to  reduce  tariffs,"  Mr,  Vaucher 
«o«s  on  to  wky  that  "a  larue  proportion 
of  it  orlulnates  tn  countries  out^ld•  of 
the  borders  of  Switzerland,  and  is  there- 
lore  completely  beyond  our  control." 

Mr.  President.  It  is  recouni/ed  that 
the^ watches  do  reach  the  United  Slates 
via  the  smuggling  route,  and  it  makes 
little  difference  to  the  workingmen  and 
Investors  of  the  United  States  w  ho  bungs 
tliem. 

The  raise  in  the  tariff  on  Swiss 
watches  was  not  accomplished  on  any 
principle  whatever.  It  was  an  arbitrary 
decision. 

I  quote  recommendation  No.  2.  from 
page  3  of  Senate  Report  No.  1627,  filed 
with  the  Senate  on  July  9.  1954: 

2.  We  recommend  that  Congress  Insure 
that  the  regulation  of  foreign  trade  coxi- 
forms  to  the  principles  thus  laid  down  in 
article  I.  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  thus 
.  assuring  the  American  workers  and  inves- 
tors equal  access  to  American  marlcets. 

The  committee  was  convinced  tliat  we 
should  revert  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  article  1.  section  8,  in  the 
regulation  of  foreign  trade  and  the  na- 
tional economy  which  states  that  Con- 
gress and  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  at  Geneva,  shall  set 
the  duties  or  tariffs  and  shall  regulate 
foreign  trade  and  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress,  for  al- 
most a  century  of  time,  has  regulated  the 
foreign  trade  and  the  national  economy 
and  created  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  in  1916  to  do  the  job  on  a 
basis  of  fair  and  reasonable  competition, 
the  flexible  duty  or  tariff  representinij 
the  difference  between  the  effective  wage 
standard  of  living  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  the  24- 
year  period  of  Jusfcling  by  the  executive 
department  of  the  duties  or  tariffs  in  the 
regulation  of  foreign  trade  and  the  na- 
tional economy  has  destroyed  the  "in- 
ve<itment  climate"  in  the  United  States 
except  in  the  public  utilltle<i.  which  enjoy 
a  rrKulatcd  monopoly  in  indu»(ry  where 
taxpayers  money  i«  advanced  in  the  form 
of  actual  Sifts  or  loan^  or  short  amortlxa- 
tlon  t)t^\o6n.  m  a  uumrmnUftd  unit  pfkr#, 
or  in  indUAtriM  virtually  comrolkd  by 
tnu»mmtUfm  or  urtrnpn  lara^  «nMMti  and 
of  MMh  a  nattir«  that  itwy  can  put  iUmt 


production  plants  behind  the  low-wage 
curtain  and  furnish  the  low-wage  stand- 
ard-of-living  countries  of  the  world,  and 
import  the  product  into  the  United 
States  under  free  trade  or  a  very  low  duty 
to  sell  in  conjunction  with  their  domestic 
product. 

ADJOURNMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  ii 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.  m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  iidjournment  beinu,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow, Thur*>day,  March  1.  IMtf,  at 
13  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  raceived  by  th« 
Senate  February  30.  1960; 

Dkfaktmcnt  op  arATV 

Robert  C.  Hlli.  of  New  Hrnnpchlr*.  to  b« 
nn  AsaUtitiU  Secretary  nf  State,  vie*  'Hiru*- 
toil  B   Morton,  rt-tigned. 

Co  AST    AND    OEOOmC     StTKVCT 

Subject  to  quiillflcatlona  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  indicuteU  lu  the  Cuaat  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To   be  commisiaoned   ensign 
Albert  Larsen.  Jr  .  eftective  March  1.  195«. 
Charles   I     Harding. 
Lerv)y   W    Heilmann. 
Oliver  J    Weber. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vi:i)NKS|)AV,  Fl-IIHIAHV  20,  1<).')G 

The  Hou.«;e  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  whose  blessings  are 
countless,  may  we  dally  enter  with  Thee 
into  an  intimate  fellowship  and  have  a 
vivid  experience  of  Thy  love  and  peace. 

May  we  remember  Thy  mercies  and 
be  thankful;  may  we  be  mindful  of  our 
failures  and  weaknesses  and  be  humble : 
may  we  be  conscious  of  Thy  grace  and 
goodne.ss  and  be  hop>eful. 

Inspire  us  to  meet  our  tasks  and  re- 
sponsibilities, our  trials  and  tribulations, 
calmly  and  confidently.  as.sured  of  Thy 
presence  to  direct  and  strengthen  us  in 
the  ways  of  righteousne.ss. 

Grant  that  in  all  our  human  relation- 
ships we  may  manifest  a  .spirit  that  is 
gracious  and  gentle,  kind  and  consider- 
ate, eager  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
others  and  to  help  them  bear  their 
burdens. 

Hear  us  In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

Tha  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
jraaterday  waa  rtad  and  approved. 


MCMAOe  FROM  THE  IIKWATV 
A  m0n0»it0  ittm  the  Mm«u,  tff  Mr.  A*t, 
ona  Of  lu  €Utrk»,  announcad  that  tha 


Senate  bad  passed  the  folowlng  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  221: 

Rftdird.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Honorable  Har- 
LCY  M  KiLcoRE.  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

Rrsolved.  That  ■  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be 
a  member  of  said  committee,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Senator. 

RexoUed.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
tl)c»e  refM)luttous  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  tbe  deceased. 

Rriolrrd.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  uf  lu  bustneiie 
todiiy.  do  adjourn. 


RECESS 

The  nPCAKCR  pro  tempore,  Tl»a 
Clmlr  wishes  to  antiounca  at  this  tima 
that  uniinimous'consrnt  requests  will 
not  be  enieriuined  until  after  the  joint 
meitinu  In  toiuluded,  at  which  time  tlie 
Chair  Hill  lecvtw  uiiunimuus-cohscui 
requeNts. 

7  he  House  stands  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  <at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.  m.  •  the  House  stood  in  rece&s 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

During  the  recess  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred: 

JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATK 
TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
GIOVANNI  CRONCHI.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC   or   ITALY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  presided. 
At  12:25  o  clock  p.  m.  the  Doorkeeper 
announced  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Vice  President  tak- 
ing the  chair  at  the  rii;hf  of  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  the 
part  of  the  House,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  membeis  of  the  committee  to  escort 
His  E.xcellcncy  the  President  of  Italy  into 
the  Chamber  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Albert,  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr.  Martin,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Chiperfielo. 

Th-^  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Mr  Clements. 
the  Senator  from  California.  Mr.  Know- 
land,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
Mr  Pastore.  and  the  Senator  from  Wks- 
consin.  Mr.  Wiley. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  fol- 
lowing guest.i.  who  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Represenutives,  and  took 
the  "leats  re«»rrved  for  them: 

The  smbnAsadors.  minlster.o.  and 
charges  d  affaires  of  foreign  govern' 
meni*. 

Th«  members  of  th«  Prasldant'a  Cab- 
Inat. 

At  12  n'eUtek  and  M  mlnutaa  p  m  tha 
r>oorlte#rprr  mntumtW04  His  fwrJlmcr 
auf¥nnm  OfuncUi,  >»ra<»td«nt  of  tha  lU. 
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His  Excellency  the  President  of  Italy, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising.! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  it  is  my  great  privi- 
lege and  I  deem  it  a  high  honor  and 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  His  Excellency 
Giovanni  Gronchi.  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy.  I  Applause,  the  Members 
rising]  I 

ADDRcnii  or  HIS  rxcr-txtNCT  OIDVANNI  OaONCHI, 
mcniDtNT  or  tiic  rcpubI.ic  or  italy 

His  Excellency,  the  PRESIDENT  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy,  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Speaker,  honorable  Mtl-mbers  of  Con- 
grcM.  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  cordial 
welcome  and  I  thank  you  /or  the  oppor- 
tunity you  hava  givrn  to  ma  of  extending 
^ere  to  the  American  i>eople,  to  Coniirrss, 
and  Ui  the  United  Stales  Ucivernment  tha 
messago  of  cieetinus  and  good  wlshea 
from  the  Italian  people  which  I  have  al- 
ready conveyed  to  President  Elsenhower. 

I'hls  meNsaue  l.'i  an  exprcNMion  of  the 
deep  friendship  which  exUis  between  our 
two  iKoples.  and  which  has  Its  roots,  over 
and  beyond  all  treaties  a^d  diplomatic 
agreemenu,  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
civilization  and  of  common  democratic 
ideals,  and  in  the  kinship  of  a  not  incon- 
siderable segment  of  your  great  Nation 
for  the  large  number  of  Italians  who 
made  their  new  home  hera. 

My  greeting  is  also  a  sincere  expres- 
sion of  the  gratitude  of  the  Italian  peo-  ■ 
pie  for  the  striking  proofs  of  solidarity 
which  you  gave  us,  at  considerable  sacri- 
fice for  all  sections  of  your  people,  when, 
after  the  war,  Italy  had  to  rebuild  from 
the  ashes  of  a  painful  pas^  her  political, 
economic,  and  social  life.  ;  This  bond  of 
gratitude  cannot  be  forgdtten.  and  my 
visit  is  meant  as  a  icafBrmation  of  it. 
(Applause.) 

But  a  friendship  between  two  nations, 
as  that  between  two  persons,  ctnnot  be 
nurtured  with  sentiments  and  remem- 
brances only.  To  keep  it  alive  and  vital, 
such  friend.ship  must  draw  nourishment 
from  an  intimate  mutual  knowledge  and 
a  steady  cooperation  of  purpose  and 
action. 

Consequently.  I  shall  attempt  to  focus 
your  attention,  albeit  briefly,  on  the  pres- 
ent position  of  Italy,  her  major  problems, 
and  on  the  evaluation  that  we  in  Italy 
make  of  current  international  develop- 
ments. If  I  shall  succeed  in  this  task, 
the  purpose  of  my  visit  will  be,  in  my 
opinion,  fully  accomplished. 

It  should  be  recognized  that,  despite 
hopes  and  patient  and  generous  en- 
deavors, the  world  is  not  more  secure  to- 
day than  it  was  1  or  2  years  ago.  In 
fact,  we  are  going  through  a  disquieting 
phase  of  confusion  in  ideas  and  political 
orientations,  and  coasequently  of  greater 
potential  danger.  It  is  sufllclent  In  this 
context  to  look  at  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  to  listen  perceptively 
to  the  rttmblings  which  come  from  tha 
ramalnder  of  Asia. 

U  Is  trua  that,  ft  would  appear,  wa 
bata  motad  from  a  war,  a  rotd  war  but 
atill  a  war,  to  a  mort  paaaaf  ul  eompatt' 
ium.  which  impirw9H  Hrotu(\f  uptm  tha 
apacifk  Intara^ta  of  each  fMf<n^la,  *>tieh  as 
tlia  davalopmaot  of  natk/tial  iodapattd' 


ence  and  the  adjustment  of  the  social 
structure.  By  becoming:  tinged  with 
these  features,  such  competition  encom- 
passes wider  horizons  and  acquires  every 
day  a  deeper  meaning.  Two  basic  con- 
ceptions face  each  other  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world.  Will  it  be  the 
principle  of  government  for  the  people,  or 
of  the  people  subject  to  the  government? 
Will  it  be  the  western  brand  of  democ- 
racy^emocracy  through  freedom— or 
the  so-called  people's  democracy,  that  Is 
Marxist-Leninist?  The  latter  Ideology, 
while  organically  repugnant  to  our  own, 
also  as  a  moral  and  social  conception,  has 
In  Itself  a  great  power  of  expansion,  since 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  political  and 
fioclal  system  capable  of  brinKlng  free- 
dom from  poverty  and  from  th^-lr  nennt 
of  Inferiority  to  tha  undcrprlvilctfed 
clfl*ses, 

But  this  power  of  expansion  must  ba 
viewed  with  alarm  by  people,  such  as  us, 
of  diderent  traditions  nnd  buck^iound, 
and  make  coexistence  diflicult  nincc  that 
IdeoloKy  Is  embodied  In  a  watertight  po- 
lltlcnl  and  economic  system,  and  con- 
sequently HU))tuliied  by  all  the  powers  of 
a  government,  which  include  not  only 
the  weapom  of  propaganda  and  of  the 
media  of  mass  communication,  but  also 
more  powerful  and  frightful  weapons, 
conventional  and  nuclear. 

History  knows  only  one  example  of 
peaceful  ideological  expansion,  the  ex- 
pansion of  Christianity  against  the 
pagan  world.  It  was  a  peaceful  one  since 
it  taught  to  men  not  to  kill  but  to  die  for 
their  faith.     (Applause. I 

Against  this  feitnent  which  is  spread- 
ing among  the  people  of  all  continents, 
we  can  safeguard  our  ancient  civilization 
only  through  an  effort  that  will  unfold 
and  display  its  fuller  meaning.  We  have 
to  make  our  democratic  system  more  and 
more  capable  of  accomplishing  an  effec- 
tive reconciliation  between  the  authority 
of  the  state  and  individual  freedom.  We 
have  to  reinforce  the  solidarity  of  the 
people  who  share  those  ideals  and  are 
striving  to  fulfill  their  ends.  This  soli- 
darity exists,  since  the  day  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Atlantic  Pact  among  many 
Wiestern  nations,  including  the  United 
states  and  Canada. 

The  Atlantic  Pact,  as  conceived  and 
operated  thus  far,  was  appropriate  and 
sufficient  so  long  as  there  was  the  fear 
of  imminent  armed  aggression,  intensi- 
fied by  an  imbalance  of  strength  between 
the  two  sides.  It  is  a  historical  truth 
that  the  pact  removed  that  danger  and 
created  the  possibility  of  experimenting 
with  attempts  at  .solutions  very  different 
from  those  of  the  past.  However,  it 
should  be  brought  into  line  with  today's 
realities,  when  the  military  Imbalance 
has  been  reduced  and  there  have  been  so 
many  changes  of  situation  In  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

Military  cooperation  continues  to  be 
very  Important  today,  but  It  should  ba 
supplemented  with  new  and  Imaglnatlva 
forms  of  cooperation,  This  la  neeesaary 
not  only  to  move  away  from  a  cUmata 
of  Murittenef  maaaura*  and  to  antar  into 
a  phaaa  eharaetarixad  toy  mora  eomplax 
Mtui  panminani  afratNtamanta,  tout  ahiafly 
toaeausa  wa  aU  rfniUut  thai  nd  paraon, 
nation,  or  armip  of  fiationa  am  MtwUktr 
without  ftfutiaty  and  aosuMi  tha  pro*' 


pects  of  A  world  where  peace  is  baaed 
solely  on  military  strength  or  on  limited 
political  alinements.  Today  especially 
when  nuclear  weapons  have  reached  such 
fearful  developments,  which  will  be  in- 
tensified in  the  future,  it  is  essential  that 
while  an  efldcient  military  strength  Is 
maintained,  every  effort  be  made  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  war,  so  that  gradually 
the  employment  of  force  may  be  no 
longer  required. 

It  has  been  said  authoritatively,  and 
truthfully,  that  even  an  adequate  col- 
lective defense  system  does  not  consti- 
tute a  final  solution,  but  can  only  serve 
as  a  stage  to  go  beyond  the  dangers  of 
a  balance-of -power  approach,  and  to  glva 
a  better  foundation  to  pcaca.  (Ap- 
plause, t 

In  thla  brief  survey  which  ii  mada 
possible  by  my  address  to  you,  X  do  not 
wish  to  outline  or  dlaeuaa  spaclfle  pro- 
posals. It  would  not  ba  my  ta*k.  any- 
how, V 

One  miKht  consider  a  better  coordina- 
tion of  tha  exikting  oruanizatlons,  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation, European  Steel  and  Coal  Com- 
munity, Western  Europe  Union,  tha 
Council  of  Europe,  because  the  new 
methods  of  a  more  organic  cooperation 
should  range  from  the  political  to  the 
social  and  economic  areas. 

One  might  consider  with  more  atten- 
tion a  better  integrated  functioning  of 
NATO,  involving  a  wider  and  more  fre- 
quent use  of  the  Atlantic  Council. 

In  this  way  we  would  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  making  more  fruitful  and 
timely  the  exchanges,  of  views  between 
the  various  members,  giving  to  them  a 
fuller  sense  of  responsibihty  and  at  the 
same  time  a  recognition  of  the  value  of 
their  contribution  to  the  common  cause. 

Within  the  ff&mework  of  *the  NATO 
pact  one  might  consider,  dispassionately, 
the  possibility  of  bringing  at  last  life* 
into  the  spirit  of  article  2,  which  right 
from  the  beginning  was  meant  to  give 
to  the  military  pact  the  wider  and  deeper 
connotation  of  a  community  of  peoples. 

I  cannot  fail  to  my  duty  of  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  reorganization  of  the  West- 
ern World  is  the  central  problem  of  the 
day,  which  should  be  faced  without 
delay.     [Applause.] 

It  is  clear  that  the  solution  of  these 
problems  is  not  only  an  American  re- 
fcponsibility. 

The  European  nations  of  Strasbourg      ' 
must  contribute  their  .share,  by  setting 
into  motion  the  process  of  integration. 

Our  old  and  restless  Europe  must  find 
the  way  to  her  spiritual  and  political 
unity  and  must  pool  together  her  re- 
sources if  she  wants  to  take  up  again 
her  mission  of  civilization,  which  is  true 
to  her  traditions  and  her  history. 

The  United  Nations,  with  their  great 
organization,  ought  to  give  a  more  effec- 
tive, continuous,  Impartial,  and  harmo- 
nious content  to  their  task,  which  la 
charged  with  so  great  political  and 
human  significance, 

I  am  eonvincad  that  in  the  new  com' 
patition  of  idaolof!ias  and  aconomic  as- 
aiatanaa  wa  carm«rt  tufp«  tm  tha  ftw/tpfm 
ttt  owt  damoarati^  e<rtK^fpu«n  urii^m  thia 
tiif*n  eoncr9t€  and  faat«fai  ^fkt^nu  ot 
iu  mtpttri^nty  \*y  tfrityeitui  to  baar  tha 
wiUpowar  and  tiia  m^t^tut  which,  thrMitf  h 
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appropriate  action,  can  remove  injus- 
tice and  positions  of  inferiority  within 
each  national  structure  and  interna- 
tionally.    I  Applause.  I 

Italy  wants  to  participate — within  the 
limitations  set  by  her  resources  and  to 
the  full  extent  of  her  commitments — to 
this  work  of  redemption. 

Italy  has  already  contributed  with  full 
loyalty  to  the  common  cause.  Italy  asks 
that  her  contribution  should  not  be  ap- 
praised only  with  reference  to  her  par- 
ticipation in  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  to  the 
financial  effort  accomplished,  with  the 
friendly  help  of  the  American  adminis- 
tration and  Congress,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge faithfully  the  commitments  de- 
riving from  NATO. 

I  know  that  our  financial  effort  has 
appeared  to  some  observers  as  insuffi- 
cient or  lukewarm,  or  imperfectly 
planned  at  the  technical  level. 

Permit  me.  however,  to  point  out  that  in 
this  subject  one  relies  too  frequently  on 
hasty  reactions.  Actually  there  is  little 
Justiflcation  for  some  of  the  comments 
which  are  made  occasionally  and  which 
would  seem  to  throw  an  adverse  light 
upon  our  determination  to  maintain  our 
armed  forces  at  the  highest  level  of 
strength  and  efficiency  consistent  with 
our  resources.  For  instance,  there  is  lit- 
tle meaning  in  a  mere  comparison  of 
the  percentages  of  gross  national  income 
allocated  to  defense  in  the  various  coun- 
tries: 11  percent  in  the  United  States. 
10  percent  in  the  United  Kingdom.  8 
percent  in  France,  against  5  percent  in 
Italy. 

Such  comparison  does  not  take  into 
account  the  differences  in  total  and  per 
capita  national  income  in  each  coun- 
try, and  actually  distorts  the  facts,  as  it 
can  be  seen  when  one  considers  that  the 
income  of  an  American  famHy.  in  real, 
actual  terms,  represents  the  income  of  5 
or  perhaps  6  Italian  families.  Because 
of  their  low  level  of  income,  our  people 
have  to  cut  deeply  into  their  resources, 
foregoing  essential  needs,  in  order  to 
bear  the  financial  burden  of  defense. 
I  Applause.) 

But  the  most  sisnificant  and  sub- 
stantive Italian  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon cause  IS  that  of  having  strengthened 
Its  internal  structure,  having  restored 
democratic  Institutions  and.  with  them. 
the  authority  of  the  state,  having  over- 
come the  disruptive  economic  and  social 
effects  that  are  typical  of  all  postwar  pe- 
riods, having  increased  all-round  pro- 
duction, and  having  improved  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  working  classes, 
especially  in  southern  Italy.  Owing  to 
the  depresred  conditions  of  many  areas 
of  the  Italian  economy,  this  effort  has 
been,  as  it  had  to  be.  much  more  con- 
siderable than  the  one  accompli.- hed  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  defensive  mili- 
tary posture  within  NATO.  Your  ad- 
ministration and  you.  gentlemen  of  the 
Congress,  have  given  us  invaluable  help 
in  this  reconstruction,  with  wisdom. 
Imagination,  and  great  generosity,  de- 
spite the  great  sacrifices  entailed  for 
the  American  taxpayer.  No  one  in  Italy 
w:ll  ever  for^iet  this  solidarity,  which  we 
appreciated  also  for  its  idealistic  sig- 
nificance. 

I   know    that    from    certa'n   quarters 
there  has  been  some  criticism  because 


of  alleged  waste  or  faulty  utilization 
of  the  aid  received.  There  may  have 
been  mistakes.  But  is  there  any  respon- 
sible person  in  this  country,  so  imbued 
with  practical  sense  and  experience,  who 
can  say  that  there  is  anywhere  in  the 
world  a  gbvemment  or  agency  whose 
management  is  free  from  error? 

In  the  overall  picture  of  a  national 
economy  the  important  thing  is  not 
whether  an  individual  item  of  account- 
ing closes  in  the  black  or  in  the  red, 
but  whether  the  whole  operation  closes 
with  a  surplus  or  a  deficit. 

The  10-year  pericd  which  has  Just 
ended  for  the  Italian  economy  c!o.'--ed  with 
a  large  plus  balance.  Consequently  this 
Congress  can  tell  the  American  people 
with  satisfaction  that  the  aid  given  to 
Italy  was  not  an  unproductive  expendi- 
ture.    [Applause.) 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  bother  you 
with  figures:  yet  a  few  of  them  may  be 
quoted  to  substantiate  my  statements. 

•  a)  Industrial  production  inciQased 
five  times  since  1945.  while  agricultural 
production  doubled. 

(b»  Pro-capital  income  and  consump- 
tion increased  by  more  than  50  percent 
with  respect  to  1947. 

(c)  The  productive  capacity  of  Ital- 
ian industi-y  doubled  since  1947.  De- 
fense production  is  now  every  close  to 
the  levels  required  by  NATO. 

Therefore  my  country-  has  made  gre.it 
strides,  and  if  one  looks  back  this  is 
not  to  indulge  in  pride  and  self-satis- 
faction for  what  has  been  accomplished 
but  to  survey  the  long  road  which  is  still 
aher.d  of  us.  and  what  remains  to  be 
accomplished. 

All  of  us  in  Italy,  government,  the  ma- 
jor parties  and  all  responsible  persons 
know,  as  you  know,  that  we  have  still  a 
large  pool  of  chronic  unemployment, 
as  it  tran.spires  from  the  statistics.  We 
know  that  much  has  been  done  for  south- 
ern Italy  but  that  there  is  s:ill  an  un- 
fair and  excessive  pap  in  individual  in- 
come between  north  and  south.  We 
know  that  we  must  complete  the  land 
reform  undertaken  with  notable  success, 
and  which  has  also  a  function  of  moral, 
social,  and  consequently  poiilical  reha- 
bilitation. 

We  are  aware  cf  the  fact  that  our  hous- 
ing problem,  while  of  varymii  dimension.s 
in  different  regions  and  cities,  is  still 
serious,  also  because  of  its  human  and 
pohtical  implications. 

I  am  not  telling  you  this  to  ask  your 
help  or  to  suggest  that  you  continue  a 
policy  of  aid  which  we  consider  rightly 
closed  by  you. 

Italy  can  be  compared  to  a  working 
concern,  well  under  way.  which,  how- 
ever, has  inadequate  capital  resources, 
falling  short  of  what  would  be  required 
to  expand  its  physical  plant  and  to  im- 
prove Its  organization  and  its  equip- 
ment. 

Consequently.  Italy  does  not  hope  and 
does  not  ask  sacriflces  from  others  and 
free  advantages  for  her.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  is  anxious  to  be  considered  in 
the  same  hght  of  a  customer  of  good 
moral  and  financial  standing  who  gets 
in  touch  with  a  bank,  applying  for  loans 
at  favorable  terms,  or  approaching  a 
financial  institution  in  order  to  enlist  Its 


interest  In  profitable  and  secure  Joint 
ventures  or  other  participations.  (Ap- 
plause ).  In  many  countries  and  prob- 
ably also  in  yours,  there  are  people  who 
have  a  conventional  picture  of  the  Italian 
economy,  based  on  stereotypes  such  as 
the  hopeless  lack  of  natural  resources, 
the  inability  of  the  Government  to  col- 
lect taxes  from  its  citi;:ens  and  to  man- 
age its  financial  affairs  competently,  the 
alleged  deficiencies  of  its  vocational  edu- 
cation. This  picture  is  either  inaccurate 
or  obsolete.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  people,  well  meaning  and  well 
disposed,  but  with  only  a  'ew  days  on 
their  hands,  are  attempting  to  do  in  2 
or  3  days  what,  even  for  the  study  cf  a 
single  firm  or  plant,  would  require  wejka 
of  work  by  an  expert  American  auditor 
interested  in  scratching  below  the  sur- 
face of  thinj;s. 

Our  natural  resources  are  growing. 
The  discovery  of  large  amounts  of  nat- 
ural gas  has  permitted  extensive  prac- 
tical applications  to  industry  and  science. 
Pretty  soon  oil  will  become  one  of  our 
most  important  productive  resources. 

Taxes  ab&orb  a  very  high  percentage 
of  cur  national  Income,  especially  if  one 
considers  that  the  a\  erage  income  is  very 
low. 

Vocational  schools,  which  are  being  ex- 
panded and  better  organized,  are  in- 
creasing and  improving  the  productivity 
of  our  labcr.  Ycu  can  draw  yourselves  a 
picture  of  this  change  by  comparijig  the 
skills  of  earlier  Italian  Immigrants  with 
those  of  the  more  recent  ones,  who  are 
better  quali/icd  and  prepared. 

In  conclusion  we  have  in  luly  the  es- 
sential prerequisites  for  a  steady  and  bal- 
anced devel<  pment  of  our  economy.  The 
piouram  outlined  by  the  late  lamented 
Minister  Ezio  Vanoni  aimed  at  that  pur- 
pose, and  it  remains  valid  also  today, 
with  some  corrections  suggested  by  ex- 
perience. It.\l>s  great  need  is  tliat, 
through  mutual  agreements  at  the  inter- 
national level,  closer  ecanoftiic  coopera- 
tion be  removed  fiom  the  stratosphere  cf 
science  and  high  pruKiple.'s,  and  trcught 
down  to  earth. 

Economic  cooperation.  In  an  age  like 
ours,  is  not  a  burden  or  a  mere  act  of 
renercsity  from  one  country  to  another. 
It  is  a  policy  consonant  with  the  interest 
of  each  and  all  concerned. 

A  poor  country  or  a  counti  y  beset  with 
with  difficulties  and  uncertainties  is  a 
danger  to  all  others,  on  both  counts,  that 
is  domestic  weakness  and  inability  to  pro- 
tect Itself  aR.iinst  external  dangers.  I 
can  say  thai  no  people,  even  the  richct 
In  resources  and  creative  power,  can  Lc 
durably  prosperous  if  there  are  many  na- 
tions which  are  unhappy  and  restless  be- 
cause of  the  hardships  of  poverty  and 
starvation,  of  the  burc'ea  of  injustice,  and 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  tiieir  im- 
mediate future. 

The  wonderful  development  of  the 
United  States,  at  which  the  world  locks 
w.ih  admiration  and  astonishment,  has 
become  even  greater  since  this  country 
discarded  its  isolationist  state  of  mind. 
From  that  point  on,  you  have  placed 
yourselves  in  the  very  heart  of  world 
events,  and  have  become  the  determining 
factor  of  world  history. 

It  is  therefore  in  the  name  of  a  mutual 
Interest  that  I  appeal  here  to  you  fcr 
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closer  and  uninterrupted  cooperation, 
carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  trust  and 
faith. 

Spirit  of  faith  Is  the  basic  element 
which  I  would  like  to  mention  in  closing 
these  words  of  mine.  Without  faith, 
there  could  be  no  meetings  of  the  mind 
and  no  true  cooperation. 

Italy  can  be  trusted,  because  of  thp 
capacity  and  willingness  to  work  of  their 
managers,  technicians,  and  labor,  and 
also  because  of  her  faithfulness  to  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  firm  determination  to 
defend  and  expand  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

Our  destiny  as  Individuals,  in  our  fam- 
ily, social  or  political  life,  is  safe  and  free 
only  in  a  democracy  which  draws  Its 
principles  from  the  Christian  tradition. 

After  the  historical  experiences  of 
Eastern  Europ>e,  what  would  be  our  anx- 
iety if  this  type  of  democracy  should  dis- 
appear or  even  should  yield  to  some  de- 
gree. We  all  are  firmly  convincttl  of 
this  fact,  and  I  am  the  first  to  believe  it. 

In  spite  of  uncertainties  which  are 
natural,  given  also  certain  dispositions  of 
a  Latin  people,  democratic  stability  in 
Italy  is  not  in  danger,  and  the  demo- 
cratic political  parties  together  with  the 
great  majority  of  public  opinion  are  fully 
conscious  of  their  responsibility  for 
maintaining  and  strengthening  the  in- 
stitutions which  the  Italian  people  freely 
accepted  through  their  constitution. 

My  people  know  that  freedom  be- 
comes a  sham  and  a  privileee  for  those 
who  are  already  strong,  unless  it  means 
to  every  man  and  woman  freedom  from 
the  hardships  of  poverty  and  starvation. 

My  people  want  to  succeed.  throuc;h 
an  action  based  on  progress  and  justice, 
in  bringing  about  a  friendly  disjx>sition 
toward  the  authority  of  the  state  on 
the  part  of  certain  large  segments  of 
our  people  who  are  still  diffident  or  hos- 
tile to  it.  In  this  way  the  authority  of 
the  state  will  be  strengthened  through 
the  self-discipline  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  gentlemen 
of  the  Congress,  this  is  the  Italy  which 
today  is  before  you.  as  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  great  family  of  the 
western  democracies.  1  Applause,  the 
Members  rising.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.  m..  His 
Excellency  the  Pre.'iident  of  Italy,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Chamber. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  Invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Amba.<:sadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  having  been  accom- 
plished, the  Joint  meeting  is  hereby  dis- 
solved. 

Thereupon  fat  1  o'clock  and  25  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  joint  meeting  was  dis- 
solved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  at  2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m. 


PROCEEDINGS  HAD  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  MJBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  of  the  House  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  GRONCHI  OF  ITALY 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
visit  of  the  President  of  Italy,  Giovanni 
Gronchi,  to  the  United  States  is  a  gesture 
which  solidifies  the  solid  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  the  peoples  of  these  two 
great  republics. 

Through  our  common  heritage  and 
ties  of  ancestry  with  Italy,  that  country 
has  shown  in  the  face  of  political  dis- 
sention  and  world  embroilment  her  fer- 
vent desires  to  stand  as  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
freedom  of  peoples.  There  should  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Members  of 
this  august  body,  nor  in  tho.se  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  Italy 
remains  a  stanch  ally  of  the  western 
coalition  in  spite  of  her  men  being  invol- 
untarily drawn  into  the  infamous  and 
unholy  Axis  alliance  during  World  War 
II  by  the  fanatic  dictator  Mussolini,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Italy  today  as  the 
United  States,  has  become  a  target  for 
sinister  Communist  infiltration  and  agi- 
tation in  vital  sections  of  her  govern- 
ment and  economy. 

It  is  fortunate  indeed  for  Italy  and 
her  population  that  she  has  as  her  Presi- 
dent such  a  capable  and  wise  man  in 
Giovanni  Gronchi.  Since  his  8  months 
in  office  he  has  made  notable  progress  in 
making  the  office  of  President  more  than 
the  traditional  ceremonial  one  and  has, 
through  action  and  keen  oratory,  taken 
active  part  and  leadership  in  influencing 
the  operation  of  the  Government.  Pres- 
ident Gronchi  has  taken  good  advantage 
of  the  full  powers  of  his  position  and 
can  sp>eak  authoritatively  on  subjects 
ranging  from  civil  rights  to  foreign  pol- 
icy. In  short,  he  has  made  his  office 
count  for  more  in  Italian  national  life. 

President  Gronchi's  experience  in 
goverrunent  and  state  matters  make  him 
eminently  qualified  for  the  high  and  re- 
spected position  he  now  holds.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  Parliament,  a  partisan  leader  during 
German  occupation.  Minister  of  Indus- 
try under  De  Gasperi,  and  more  lately  as 
Speaker  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  warm  reception 
given  by  the  people  of  America  and 
Members  of  our  Congress  to  Mr.  Gronchi, 
the  first  Italian  President  to  visit  the 
United  States.  He  has  helped  us  to  nur- 
ture the  strong  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  is  providing 
Italy  with  the  forthright  leadership  she 
needs  in  these  times  which  constantly 
are  periled  by  the  threat  of  totalitarian 
dictators. 


DECISION    OP    PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  decision  of  President 
Elsenhower.  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  everyone  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  House. 

It  had  been  my  belief  from  the  very 
first  that  if  he  fully  regained  his  health, 
he  would  agree  to  accept  a  second  term, 
if  the  people  so  desired.  My  belief  was 
prompted  by  a  full  realization  of  the 
critical  days  ahead  for  the  world.  I 
knew  it  would  be  apparent  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  was  the  one  man  to  whom 
the  world  could  look  with  full  confidence 
and  that  he  was  the  strongest  force  for 
world  peace.  Therefore,  with  the  fine 
certificate  of  health  given  him  by  his 
physicians,  he  could  not  refuse.  No 
patriotic  American,  who  loved  his  coun- 
ti-y,  could  do  so.  America  and  the 
world  will  breathe  easier  with  his  an- 
nouncement. 


THE  LATE  HOWARD  ALDRIDGE 
COFFIN 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michic^an  I  Mr.  WolcottI,  the 
dean  of  the  Michigan  delegation,  it  be- 
comes my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  passing  of  a  former  Member 
of  this  body,  the  Honorable  Howard  Al- 
dridge  Coffin,  from  Michigan,  who  died 
last  night.  Mr.  Coffin  was  a  very  active 
citizen  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  He  took 
part  in  most  civic  affairs  in  that  metro- 
politan area,  and  in  movements  that 
were  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  people. 

Mr.  Coffin  was  born  on  June  11, 1877,  In 
Middleboro,  Mass.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University  in  1901.  He  was  a 
business  executive.  And,  to  show  the 
amount  of  Interest  that  he  took  in  public 
and  civic  affairs,  here  is  a  short  list  of 
the  things  that  he  was  engaged  in  and 
did  active  work  in : 

He  was  comptroller  of  the  Warren  Mo- 
tor Car  Co.,  of  Detroit,  from  1911  to  1913; 

Manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  from  1913  to  1918; 

Secretary  of  the  Detroit  Pressed  Steel 
Corp.,  from  1918  to  1921; 

Assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Cadil- 
lac Motor  Car  Co.  from  1921  to  1925; 

President  of  the  White  Star  Refining 
Co.  from  1925  to  1933; 

Greneral  manager  of  the  Socony- Vacu- 
um Oil  Co.,  Michigan-Ohio  division,  from 
1933  to  1947; 
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Vice  chairman  of  Appeal  Board  No  1. 
Selective  Service,  for  the  entire  State  of 
Michigan  ; 

Trustee  of  the  First  Liquidating  Corp. 
of  Detroit; 

Trustee  of  Grace  Hospital,  Detroit, 
Brown  University,  and  E>etroit  College  of 
Law; 

President  of  the  Detroit  Community 
Fund,  and  I  understand  that  he  held  that 
position  for  approximately  10  years; 

President  of  the  Detroit  YMCA;  na- 
tional council  of  the  YMCA : 

Member  of  the  international  board  of 
the  YMCA; 

Then,  of  course,  a  member  of  various 
clubs  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

He  also  served  in  the  80th  Conjjress 
from  1947  to  1948. 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  CoflBn  I  have  lost 
ft  personal  friend  and  this  Nation  has  lost 
a  very  useful,  a  very  prominent,  and  a 
very  illustrious  man.  We  extend,  and  I 
•m  sure  the  Members  of  the  House  join 
me.  in  extending  to  his  widow  and  the 
members  of  his  family  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  the  hour  of  their  sorrow.  May 
•n  unfaltering  faith  sustain  them  as  it 
must  sustain  all  of  us  some  day  when 
the  shadows  fall  across  the  pathway  of 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  so  desire  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Coffin  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Xrom  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Donderos  announcement 
a  few  moments  ago  that  Howard  Coffin 
is  dead  caused  me  to  experience  a  real 
and  deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 

Throughout  the  80th  Congress. 
Howard  Coffin  and  I  sat  next  to  one 
another  on  the  important  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  came  to  know 
him  well  and  the  better  I  knew  him  the 
better  I  liked  him  and  the  more  I  came 
to  appreciate  his  sterling  qualities  of 
mind  and  character. 

Howard  Coffin's  sense  of  humor  was 
immense  and  charming,  but  also  he  had 
a  keen,  analytical,  practical  mind  that 
bit  through  to  the  heart  of  every  prob- 
lem. He  made  you  laugh  and  at  the 
same  time  he  made  you  think,  too. 

Howard  Coffin's  long  business  experi- 
ence and  fine  mind  made  him  a  great 
asset  to  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress.  He  con- 
tributed much  during  his  2  years  in  Con- 
gress to  almost  every  piece  of  legislation 
that  came  before  him  for  study. 

Howard  Coffin  will  be  missed  by  all 
who  had  the  happy  experience  of  know- 
ing him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting men  I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Congressman  Howard  A.  Coffin  was  Rep- 
resentative of  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  during  1947  and 
1948.  As  the  present  Representative  of 
that  district.  I  know  that  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  community  and  our  State 
feel  a  deep  and  personal  sense  of  loss  in 
his  passing.    The  Honorable  Mr.  Coffin 


was  as  unfaltering  and  devoted  in  his 
service  to  the  people  of  his  city.  State, 
and  Nation  out  of  the  halls  of  Congress 
as  he  was  in  them.  His  influence  has 
been  an  Integral  part  of  the  life  of  De- 
troit and  Michigan.  It  has  been  felt  in 
all  its  vigor  and  integrity  in  the  auto- 
motive industry,  the  local  branches  and 
the  international  council  of  the  YMCA, 
and  through  many  of  the  social  atrencles 
of  the  city  of  Detroit.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Detroit  Community  Chest 
for  10  years,  a  trustee  of  Grace  Hospital, 
which  lies  within  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan,  and  vice  chairman 
of  Appeal  Board  No.  1  of  the  Michigan 
Selective  Service.  He  was,  as  well,  a 
respected  and  an  astute  Republican 
leader  and  I  am  sure  that  his  dedication 
to  his  country,  party,  and  its  principles 
was  a  deep  source  of  inspiration  to  his 
wife,  who  is  now  a  Republican  National 
Committeewoman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  To  Mrs.  Coffin  and  to  the 
family  the  Honorable  Mr.  Coffin  leaves 
behind,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thies. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  Howard 
A.  Coffin,  leaves  us  shocked  and  saddened 
k)eyond  expression.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  Howard 
Coffin.  His  courage  was  unquestioned, 
his  integrity  was  unassailable,  and  his 
energy  was  amazing.  Greed  for  power 
never  goaded  him  and  there  was  no 
scheming  and  no  conniving  in  his  make- 
up. He  would  not  compromise  with 
wrong  nor  waiver  on  a  principle. 

To  his  wife  and  family  we  extend  our 
sincere  condolences.  They  have  lost  a 
loving  husband  and  father,  the  country 
has  lost  a  great  American  and  I  have 
lost  a  true  and  loyal  friend. 


INCREASE  THE  AMOUNTS  PAID  TO 
THOSE  RECEIVING  OLD-AGE  AS- 
SISTANCE 

Mr.  ROOSE'VELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase 
the  amount  payable  thereunder  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  States  having 
approved  plans  for  old-age  assistance. 
My  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  the  fact  that  an  amendment  to 
H.  R.  7225  has  been  coauthored  by  45 
United  States  Senators.  If  adopted,  the 
conferees  would  have  this  proposal  to 
decide.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  many 
Members  will  approve  this  desirable 
amendment  and  at  the  proper  time  com- 
municate their  feelings  to  the  House 
conferees. 

In  brief,  my  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  Federal  matching  for  old-age 
assistance  would  be  increased  by  provid- 
ing $25  of  Federal  funds  to  match  the 


first  |5  of  State  contribution.  There- 
after, the  Federal  Government  would 
match  State  governments  on  a  50-50 
basis  to  a  maximum  payment  of  $65  per 
recipient.  For  example,  a  State  contri- 
bution of  $22  50  would  be  matched  by 
$47.50  of  Federal  funds.  On  the  basis 
of  figures  available  for  September  1955, 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  amendment 
would  be  $184,459,372.  A  total  of  2.552.- 
596  aped  person.s  would  be  benefited  and 
the  average  welfare  payment  to  aged 
persons  would  be  mcrcased  from  $52.50 
to  around  $58. 

It  is  hoped  that  States  where  the  need 
is  greatest  may  be  able  to  uncover  addi- 
tional revenues  which  mill  provide  more 
substantial  aid  for  those  aged  needy  per- 
sons who  are  today  practically  without 
any  assistance.  Certainly  a  nation  that 
can  afford  to  spend  more  than  $5  billion 
each  year  in  aiding  the  development  of 
foreign  nations,  and  raising  the  standard 
of  living  throui;hout  the  world,  can  afford 
to  take  care  of  its  own.  Furthermore, 
I  feel  that  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  good  government,  good  eco- 
nomics and  humane  justice  to  that  seg- 
ment of  our  population  which  has  bene- 
fited least  in  a  monetary  way  from  the 
tremendous  growth  and  increase  of 
wealth  that  have  occurred  in  our  great 
Nation. 


A  BIPARTISAN  PROGRAM  TO  MOD- 
ERNIZE OUR  OBSOLETE  ELECTION 
CODE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gcnlleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  our  fast  ■ 
moving  society  what  could  symbolize  the 
out-of-date  more  than,  say,  a  1925  model 
automobile? 

Yet.  astounding  as  it  may  seem,  the 
law  regulating  the  election  of  Members 
of  Conpress  predates  the  radio-television 
era  and  has  not  been  altered  since  It 
was  enacted  in  1925. 

Indeed,  our  1925  model  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  features  the  absurd  provision 
that  a  candidate  for  United  States  Rep-  - 
resentative  may  not  spend  more  than 
$5,000  in  a  campaign.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  candidates  resort  to  the  special 
committee  device  to  legally  evade  this 
ridiculous  requirement?  Or  that  publ  c 
confidence  in  politicians  and  our  Ameri- 
can political  system  falters  at  times? 

I  am  convinced  that  both  of  our  po- 
litical parties  stand  to  gain  from  legisla- 
tion guaranteeing  open  and  fair  elec- 
tions. 

This  Is  a  time  In  our  history  when 
holders  of  public  office  need  a  maximum 
of  public  respect,  and  nothing  would 
better  serve  this  cause  and  bring  new 
integrity  to  our  pollUcal  life  than  laws 
designed  to  make  our  election  campaign- 
ing responsible  and  thoroughly  honest. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress realistic  election  code  bills  were 
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Introduced — on  the  Senate  side  by  Sena- 
tor HcNNiNcs,  of  Missouri,  S.  636,  and 
by  myself  In  this  body,  H.  R.  3139.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  on  these  bills, 
and  under  the  forceful  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Hcnnincs, 
S  636  was  reported  to  the  Senate  for 
action. 

Last  week.  In  the  wake  of  the  Keck- 
Neff  disclosures,  the  party  leaders  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Knowland, 
somewhat  belatedly  recognized  the  great 
need  for  such  reform  legislation,  and 
they  have  now  prepared  and  Introduced 
a  bipartisan  bill.  S.  3308.  which  contains 
most  of  the  worthwhile  features  of  Sen- 
ator Hennincs  bill.  This  measure  al- 
ready has  20  cosponsors  in  the  Senate — 
le  Democrats  and  4  Republicans — and 
prompt  action  seems  likely  in  that  body. 

The  majority  leader.  Mr.  Johnson. 
shrewdly  observed  yesterday  that  "no 
election  bill  can  be  succes.«:ful  unless  it 
has  the  sjrmpathetic  understanding  of 
members  of  both  parties." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  todar  introduced 
a  bill  identical  with  S.  3308.  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  the  details  of  this  legis- 
lation, but  it  embodies  the  pith  and  sub- 
stance of  H.  R.  3139  which  has  already 
been  considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elections  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  and  I  believe  that  this 
committee  should  give  immediate  scru- 
tiny to  this  promising  bipartisan 
measure. 

I  hope  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
ai.sle  will  join  with  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  urgently  needed  legislation  so  that 
the  House  will  not  lag  behind  in  this 
important  project. 

And  as  food  for  thought.  I  present 
an  excellent  editorial  di.^cussing  the  bi- 
partisan approach  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
this  morning: 

Limited  Campaign  Spenoino 
The  emphasis  on  full  reporting  of  political 
contributions  In  the  Johnson-Knowlnnd 
honest  elections  bill  introduced  yesterday  !■ 
unquestionably  a  major  step  forward. 
Truthful  accounting  lor  campaign  receipts 
and  expenditures  is  the  largest  single  need  in 
exposing  and  eliminating  unsavory  Influence. 
This  salutary  eflort,  and  the  provisions  cov- 
ering broadcast  time  for  maJDr  candidates  • 
and  permitting  Income-tax  deduction  of 
political  contributions  up  to  9100.  far  out- 
weigh the  minor  defecU  in  the  bill. 

Among  the  questions  of  detcU  likely  to  be 
raised  la  whether  the  proposed  limitations  on 
campaign  spending  are  themselves  realistic. 
By  comparison  with  the  obsolete  limits  In 
the  present  law  the  new  figures  are  un- 
doubtedly generous.  To  some  they  may 
seem  excessive.  But  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  present  law  has  never  been  effective. 
It  has  restricted  the  spending  of  each  can- 
didate and  political  committee  without  any 
control  whatever  over  the  number  of  such 
committees  that  may  be  set  uo  In  behalf  of  a 
single  candidate.  The  new  bill  is  an  attempt 
to  close  this  loophole,  to  require  the  report- 
ing of  all  contributions  for  each  candidate 
by  a  single  agency.  If  It  works  out  that  way, 
some  of  the  limits  It  would  impose  may  prove 
to  be  too  low  rather  than  too  high. 

The  present  limit  on  spending  by  sena- 
torial candidates  ranges  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000.  the  basic  measuring  stick  being  S 
cents  per  vote.  Under  the  Johnson -Know- 
land  bill  the  minimum  limit  imposed  on 
candidates  In  the  smaller  States  Is  $75,000. 


with  a  20-cents-per-vote  escalator  which,  In 
the  case  of  New  York,  would  permit  the 
BT^endlng  of  ahout  $1,300,000.  For  candi- 
dates for  tlie  House  the  limit  would  be 
boosted  from  $2,500  or  3  cents  a  vote  to 
$15,000  or  20  cents  a  vote.  While  these 
changes  appear  to  aUow  drastic  loosening  of 
controls,  the  new  figures  must  be  compared 
to  what  candidates  have  actually  spent  In 
recent  years  and  not  to  the  fiction  recorded 
in  the  statute  books. 

At  first  it  appeared  that  the  20-cents-per- 
vote  formula  would  impose  a  crippling  limi- 
tation upon  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
National  Committees.  This  formula  would* 
allow  each  to  spend  about  $12  million  In  a 
presidential  campaign.  But  State  and  local 
committees  could  also  spend  up  to  $12  mil- 
lion, which  means  that  no  effective  limit 
would  be  Imposed  on  the  national  parties  so 
long  as  they  operated  in  large  part  through 
State  and  local  committees. 

One  especially  significant  provision  would 
rcqiilre  all  donors  of  more  than  a  total  of 
$5,000  to  make  consolidated  returns  showing 
who  got  their  gifts.  That  should  provide  a 
reedy  index  to  any  major  effort  to  influence 
votes  throvgh  the  lavish  distribution  of  cam- 
paign contributions.  Yesterday's  evidence 
before  the  George  committee  to  the  effect 
that  Lobbyist  Neff  attempted  to  reach  the 
Senators  of  5  States  in  connection  with 
the  natural  gas  bill  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of 
this  provision.  By  contrast,  contributions 
of  $100  or  less  wou'.d  not  need  to  be  reported. 
Some  provisions  of  the  new  bill  are  ad- 
mittedly experimental,  but  with  Its  stress 
on  accurate  and  comprehensive  reporting,  it 
offers  enormous  advantages  over  the  present 
law. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  HOLITIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
I  have  for  today  may  be  vacated  and  that 
I  be  granted  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  60  minutes  on  tomorrow,  fol- 
lowing the  legislative  program  and  any 
special  orders  heretofore  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


h.  r.  2878:  admission  of  needy 
Single  persons  to  federally 
assisted  low-rent  housing 
projects 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  will  soon  act  favorably 
on  H.  R.  2878,  introduced  by  me  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  84th  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  1955. 

H.  R.  2878  is  solid  legislation.  The 
need  for  it  Is  great.  It  authorizes  the 
Public  Housing  Commissioner  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  local  public  hous- 
ing authorities  for  the  admission  of 
single  persons,  in  hardship  cases,  to  fed- 
erally assisted  low-rent  housing  projects. 

H.  R.  2878  will  do  much  to  accommo- 
date the  aged.    It  will  make  their  pen- 


sions and  pittances  go  further  while  giv- 
ing them  bright,  cheerful,  modern  living 
Quarters.  Loneliness  is  the  bane  of  the 
aged :  children  grow  up,  marry  and  settle 
on  their  own.  Mom  and  pop  remain. 
Then  one  goes.  The  other  ofttimes 
rattles  around  in  a  big  house  with 
mounting  maintenance  costs  that  eat  in- 
to pension  and  pittance.  The  hotise  is 
sold  or  the  apartment  once  shared  given 
up.  A  sunless,  cold-water  walk  up 
beckons,  a  lonely  end,  brightened,  per- 
haps, by  memories  of  warmer,  fuller, 
gayer  laughing  days.  What  a  reward 
for  rearing  a  family — burying  your 
mate,  faced  with  the  choice  of  going 
back  to  your  children  or  to  go  on  living 
on  your  own.  Many  take  the  easier  way. 
Still  more  take  the  road  to  loneliness, 
giving  to  their  children  the  right  to  rear 
their  families  unfettered.  To  these 
noble  souls,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  of 
my  bill,  H.  R.  2878  are  directed. 

H.  R.  2878  makes  available,  as  men- 
tioned above,  modem,  cheerful,  single 
unit  quarters  for  the  lonely  and  the 
needy.  Heaven,  we  are  told,  is  a  bit  slow 
in  coming  to  some,  especially  to  those 
who  live  into  their  seventies,  eighties, 
and  nineties.  H.  R.  2878. 1  believe,  gives 
them  sooner  a  little  of  that  heaven  on 
earth. 

Then  there  are  the  young  and  the 
middle  aged,  single,  who,  for  reasons 
beyond  their  control,  will  stay  single 
and  in  need  the  balance  of  their  lives. 
This  bill  seeks  to  accommodate  them  too. 
In  each  case,  the  need  must  be  evident. 
This  is  not  a  bill  to  promote  celibacy 
with  a  freer  ride  to  those  of  able  bodies 
and  sound  minds  in  less  expensive  living 
quarters.  There  must  be  a  need,  Mr. 
Speaker  and  it  must  be  judged  a  need 
for  one  to  qualify  for  accommodation 
under  H.  R.  2878. 

A  survey  of  the  problem  this  bill 
H.  R.  2878  confronts  has  been  made 
in  four  States,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Connecticut.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
now  background  data  culled  from  the 
surveys  of  the  four  States  and  a  copy  of 
the  bill.  H.  R.  2878,  for  the  Record: 

Mayor's  Repoht  on  Sttr\i:t  To  Detkhminb 
Need  for  Amending  Federal  Fttblic  Hntrs- 
ING  Legislation  To  Benefit  Single  Elo- 
erlt  Senior  Citizens 

The  present  public  housing  law  specifies 
that  only  "families  composed  of  two  or  more 
persons  related  by  blood,  marriage  or  adop- 
tion" may  be  admitted  for  occupancy  In  pub- 
lic housing  projects.  It  wUl  be  noted  that 
if  a  family  is  reduced  to  a  single  person  by 
reason  of  death  or  marriage  that  persons 
cannot  be  evicted  under  the  law.  Accord- 
ingly, many  housing  pa-ojects  are  in  the 
unique  situation  where  many  persons  reside 
In  Federal-aided  public  housing  alone,  while 
single  persons  are  denied  admission  at  Ini- 
tial occupancy.  Needless  to  say,  this  con- 
dition causes  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  but  the  law  itself,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Imposes  a  hardship  on  many  otherwise 
qualified  single  citizens  who.  In  most  cases^ 
tu-e  in  the  economic  category  for  which  public 
housing  was  primarily  built. 

Naticmwide  concern  has  been  expressed  for 
the  future  of  our  single  citizens  and  there 
has  been  much  discussion  throughout  our 
country  over  their  plight  with  regard  to 
employment  and  housing.  In  Jersey  City 
api  roximately  35,000  persons  or  12  percent 
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of  the  entire  population  U  over  60  years  of 
•ge  (according  to  the  1950  United  States 
census).  Social  security  officials  estimate 
-that  this  figure  will  rise  to  approximately 
17  percent  by  1960  based  on  population 
trends  and  longevity  tables.  I  feel  it  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  this  same  situation 
will  be  paralleled  by  most  other  communi- 
ties In  our  country. 
I  Concern    over    this    problem,    particularly 

In  the  field  of  housing.  ha«  led  me  to  cause 
an  Investigation  by  the  city  welfare  depart- 
ment and  by  the  Hudson  County  Welfare 
Board. 

Vincent  McDermott.  acting  director  of  the 
Jersey  City  Welfare  Department,  reports  385 
single  elderly  persons  on  Its  rolls  who  would 
be  Interested  in  and  qualined  for  public 
housing.  The  Hudson  County  Welfare 
Board,  through  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Mlchalskl. 
director,  reports  approximately  900  cases  of 
persons  residing  alone  In  the  old-age  bracket 
and  another  400  persons  in  the  disabled 
category  who  would  be  eligible  for  public 
bousing  if  the  law  were  amended. 

Both  welfare  agencies  indicate  that  a 
detlntte  advantage  would  r»'««Jlt  in  the  hous- 
ing of  their  clients  in  public  housing.  Jersey 
City  Housing  Authority  statistics  indicate 
that  the  average  rent  collected  for  a  welfare 
client  is  $27  per  month  Including  utilities 
and  refrigeration.  The  amounts  that  these 
welfare  agencies  pay  to  private  landlords  In 
sometimes  substandard  housing  units  far 
surpasses  the  $27  figure  In  addition  Items 
such  as  ice.  coal,  and  utilities  must  also  t>e 
provided  for. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  there  was  executed 
by  Joseph  S.  Waters,  executive  director, 
a»d  Conrad  J.  Vuoculo.  tenant  relations 
director,  both  of  the  Jersey  City  Housing 
Authority,  a  survey  on  this  single  elderly 
per?on  occupancy  problem  in  the  housing 
authorities  of  four  States — New  York.  New 
Jersey.   Connecticut,   and  Pennsylvania. 

Housing  authorities  In  these  States  were 
•sked  the  following  questions: 

1.  Dues  the  authority  receive  many  re- 
quests from  old  persons,  residing  alone,  for 
dwelling  unit«? 

2.  Does  the  authority  have  information  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  wou!d  ba 
eligible  and  interested  in  low-income  hous- 
ing? 

3.  Does  the  authority  believe  that  chang- 
ing the  law  permitting  single  elderly  persons 
at  initial  occupancy  if  otherwise  qualified 
will  mutually  benefit  the  community  and  the 
applicants? 

Since  I  feel  the  results  of  this  s\irvey  In 
which  housing  officials  almost  unanimously 
indicated  the  need  for  amendment  to  the 
Federal  law  in  favor  of  our  single  elderly 
citizens  would  be  of  great  Interest  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  this  problem.  I  am  ap- 
pending a  tabulation  of  the  survey  as  part 
of  this  report.  I  personally  feel  it  Is  In- 
human to  ignore  the  plight  of  these  elderly 
citizens  any  longer  and  urge  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  help  them  gain  ad- 
mission to  suitable  housing  In  their  twilight 
years. 

Bkmnard  J   BntRT. 
Mayor  oj  Jerxfy  City. 
I      rcnrART  23.  1956. 

8t7»vrT  or  Hottsing  AUTHoairiEs  in  Nrw  Jr«- 
.       SKY.    New    York.    Connecticut.    Pinnstl- 
I       Vania.     Concerning     Problem     or    Single 
Elderly  Public  Housing  Occupancy 
Survey    conducted    by    Joseph    S.    Waters, 
executive  director:    Conrad  J.  Vuocolo,  ten- 
ant relations  director.  Jersey   City  Housing 
Authority. 

Question  1 :  -Does  authority  receive  re- 
quest from  single  elderly  persons  for  dwell- 
ing units?" 

Question  2:  "Does  authority  have  Infor- 
mation on  number  of  such  persons  who 
would  be  eligible  and  Interested?" 

Qviestlon  3:  -I.-*  authority  in  favor  of 
ameitding  the  law?" 
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Pertinent  Comments  Contained  in  Housing 

ALTHORITY    RE!>l>ONbI.!> 

new  jersxt 

••I  believe  very  strongly  that  changing  the 
law  permuting  sinsle  elderly  persons  into 
low-rent  housing  projects,  if  qualified.  »ill 
be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  community  and 
to  applicants.  •  •  •  Provisions  should  be 
made  for  the  elderly  person  to  be  separate 
and  apart  from  the  other  tenants." — Guy  A. 
D^Muro.  executive  director.  Passaic  Housing 
Authority. 

"We  do  have  a  number  of  separate  elderly 
persons  as  tenants  who  are  residual  mem- 
bers of  two-person  families  on  admittance 
•  •  •  definitely  a  need  for  providing  hous- 
ing elderly  single  persons  of  low  Income." — 
John  E  Schulz.  executive  director.  Long 
Branch  Housing  Authority. 

"Single  elderly  persons  would  probably 
rate  minimum  rents  and  our  percentage  of 
such  would  preclude  any  further  admit- 
tance. "—L.  O.  Stratton.  executive  director, 
Beverly  Housing  Authority. 

We  have  found  in  most  ca.ses  where  the 
older  persons  have  applied  that  they  are 
receiving  social-security  benefits  which  are 
Insufficient  to  meet  expenses.  In  most  cases 
due  to  the  exorbitant  renu  they  are  paying 
it  Is  necessary  for  them  to  receive  additional 
subsistence  either  from  county  welfare  or 
city  welfare  "—Joseph  C  Bar.salona  execu- 
tive director.  Hackensacit  Housing  Authority. 
"We  must  recognize  this  will  become  a 
frowlng  problem.  We  feel  that  the  provision 
of  such  housing  would  dettnltely  benefit  the 
community  and  the  applicanu."— Robert  A 


Watson,    executive    director.    Atlantic    City 
Housing  Authority. 

"Usually  an  old  person,  living  alone,  has 
an  Income  consisting  only  of  social  secu- 
rity which  makes  It  difficult  •  •  •  to  pay 
for  a  3-  or  4-room  apartment.  The  only 
other  alternative  Is  a  furnished  room.  Cer- 
tainly they  need  assistance,  specially  since 
most  of  them,  to  our  knowledge,  are  women 
and  unable  to  find  work  because  of  their 
»g«"— Harry  Pello.  secreUry-treasurer,  Gar- 
field Housing  Authority. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to 
provide  low -rent  housing  for  families.  Aged, 
single  persons  can  always  manage  to  live 
comfortably  somewhere  and  I  sincerely  can- 
not see  where  the  community  or  the  Individ- 
ual will  be  l>eneflted  by  allowing  them  to 
occupy  public  housing  —Harry  J.  Callaghan 
executive  director.  Orange  Housing  Authority! 
Changing  the  law  •  •  •  would  be  a  very 
definite  mutual  benefit  to  the  community 
and  these  applicants  •  •  •  our  current  files 
show  approximately  650  such  applications  of 
persons  who  had  to  be  refused  public-hous- 
ing accommodations  "—Samuel  Warrence 
tenancy  dtreitor.  Newark  Housing  Authority. 

NEW    YORK 

"We  now  have  on  hand  approximately  4.000 
applications  for  apartments  from  single  eld- 
erly persons  whom  we  have  been  unable  to  ac- 
commodate in  projects.  In  addition,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  additional  1.000  single  persons 
will  be  displaced  by  clearance  activities  with- 
in the  next  2  years  and  will  require  rehous- 
ing (Since  1947  State-aided  and  city-aided 
projects  have  included  2  to  3  percent  of 
apartments  for  single  elderly  persons  i  We 
believe  that  the  regulations,  and  If  neces- 
sary, the  law.  should  be  changed  •  •  •  we 
have  made  a  formal  request  that  this  change 
be  made  "—Warren  Moscow,  executive  direc- 
tor. New  York  City  Hou.«lng  Authority 

"We  know  that  almost  1  200  of  these  pri- 
mary Individuals,  maintaining  their  own 
households,  live  in  substandard  housing 
A  change  In  the  Ihw  •  •  •  would  be  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  in  that  it  would  provide 
persons  with  low  Incomes  an  opportunity  for 
decent  houslnc  which  they  have  been  here- 
tofore denied  —Mary  K  Nemmo.  Research 
Director.  Buffalo  Hou.sing  Authority. 

"Yes  (Change  of  law  desirable  »  We  are 
convinced  of  this  providing  certain  obvious 
problems  sre  prepared  for  in  advance  '•— 
William  L.  McGarry.  Executive  Director. 
Syracuse  Housing  /-ithorlty. 

"Yes.  very  much  so  (change  In  law)  shotild 
single  male  be  classified  same  as  single  fe- 
male?"—Kmmett  Burke.  Secretary-Director. 
Yonkers  Housing  Authority. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

•The  Health  and  Welfare  Council  In  Phlla- 
delphia  has  completed  a  study  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  In  this  community  and  has 
suggested  that  housing  for  this  group  be 
Increase*  — Ephfalm  Glass.  Chief.  Rental 
and  Occupancy  PhUadelphia  Housing  Au- 
thority. 

"Public  sentiment  has  been  turned  against 
us  because  of  our  turning  down  anplica- 
tions  from  such  single  persons  and  the 
pathetic  circumstances  under  which  so  many 
of  them  live— whether  it  be  In  rooms  of  their 
own  or  unwanted  guests  of  relatives,  stirs 
the  sympathy  of  those  with  a  true  knowledge 
of  their  situation  —Richard  fl  Coyle.  Ten- 
ant Selection  Supervisor.  Reading  Housing 
Authority.  • 

We  receive  enough  applications  from  sin- 
gle aged  persons  to  make  It  Imperative  that 
the  low-rent  program  should  provide  for 
their  placement  at  renu  they  can  afford. 
•  •  •  We  also  believe  that  If  permission  is 
ultimately  given  to  authorities  to  accept 
these  applicants  they  should  provide  con- 
veniences within  the  structures  and.  through 
(Community  facilities,  also  benefit  these  per- 
sons "-Ralph  J.  Bartholomew,  execuiiva 
director,  Bethlehem  Housing  Authority. 
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"Have  advocated  at  different  conferences 
with  PHA  that  the  law  be  charged." — Joseph 
A.  McNulty.  executive  director,  Scranton 
Housing  Authority. 

CONNECTICUT  -     ' 

"We  would  feel  that  we  can  perform  ajiub- 
11c  scrrtce  by  making  one-bedroom  units 
available  to  elderly  lone  persons.  Since 
younger  couples  outgrow  these  units  quickly, 
making  them  available  to  older  persons  would 
contribute  to  the  growing  problem  of  provid- 
ing housing  for  the  aging  and  also  help  re- 
duce vacancy  loss  now  experienced  at  times 
uhen  we  do  not  have  eligible  applicants  on 
hand  for  vacant  one-bedroom  units." — D.  G. 
Lyons,  executive  director.  Hartford  Housing 
Authority. 

"We  believe  that  some  legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  provide  housing  for  people  of 
advanced  years  •  •  •  any  proposed  housing 
should  provide  some  supervision  as  to  dally 
checks  In  rooms,  dormitories,  or  other- 
wise."— John  J.  Kennedy,  executive  director. 
Stratford  Housing  Authority. 


H  R  2878 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Public  Housing  Com- 
missioner to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
local  public  bousing  authorities  for  the 
admission  of  single  persons,  in  hardship 
cases,  to  federally  assisted  low-rent  bous- 
ing projects 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  15  of  the 
United  Slates  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.  S  C. 
sec.  1415)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subhection: 

"(10)  The  Commissioner  f.hall  include 
such  provisions  In  contracts  made  pursuant 
to  this  act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  and  be  shall  negotiate  with 
the  public  housing  agencies  Involved  such 
modifications  of  previously  existing  contracts. 
as  may  be  necessary  <A)  to  }>ermit  single 
persons  whose  Incomes  do  not  exceed  appli- 
cable maximum  Income  limits  to  be  admitted 
to  any  low-rent  housing  project  In  any  case 
where  a  duly  authorlEed  official  of  the  public 
housing  agency  Involved  determines  that  ex- 
rcptioual  circumstances  exist  which  «tirrant 
such  admission  and  that  such  adnilseton  will 
not  prevent  or  delay  the  admission  of  any 
eligible  family  to  the  project,  and  (B)  to 
provide,  for  persons  so  admitted,  the  same 
conditions  for  continued  occupancy  as  apply 
with  respect  to  family  tenants." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  of  rollcall  No.  10  on  yesterday.  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1956.  on  House  Resolution  311. 
planting  a  rule  on  the  so-called  Colorado 
River  project.  I  was  at  the  Pentagon 
BuikUng  with  some  indu.strialists  of 
Evansville.  Ind.,  who  were  anxious  to 
procure  contracts  for  Government  de- 
fense work.  There  is  a  serious  unem- 
ployment situation  in  Evansville  and  I 
was  trying  to  assist  them  in  order  to 
relieve  the  unemployment  situation 
there.  As  soon  as  the  rollcall  started,  I 
left  the  Pentagon  and  attempted  to  reach 
the  Hou.se  in  time  to  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion. However,  the  traffic  was  such  that 
I  was  unable  to  reach  the  House  in  time 
to  vote. 

If  I  had  been  present  at  the  time.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


CLEARWATER  DAM  THREAT 

FORCES    CONSERVATIONISTS    TO 
HIGH  HELLS  CANYON  DAM 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a&k  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Orecon? 

There  was  no  objection. " 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  a  letter  from  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 
and  a  statement  from  that  committee 
entitled  "Clearwater  Dam  Threat  Forces 
Conservationists  to  High  Hells  Canyon 
Dam." 

Today  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  considering  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project  it  seems  a  fitting  time  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  importance  of  other  multipurpose 
projects. 

Citizens  Committee  on 

Natxjbal  Resources. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Febriiary  28.  1956. 

To  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Just  as  soon  as  we  have  the  Echo  Park  con- 
troversy settled,  the  administration  appears 
bent  upon  starting  another  one  like  it.  But 
if  they  Insist  on  building  dams  on  the  Clear- 
water River  they  will  certainly  have  the  con- 
servationists up  in  arms  again. 

Conservationists  have  been  often  accused 
of  unreasonable  opposition  to  ix>wer  and 
reclamation  projects,  when  In  fact,  conser- 
vationists have  urged  alternative  sites  or 
projects  to  protect  the  nonrestorable  benefits 
of  nature.  The  Instant  case  Is  a  classic  dem- 
onstration of  what  conservationists  have 
been  urging  again  and  again. 

The  High  Hells  Canyon  Dam  would  fully 
develop  a  place  Ideal  for  power,  water  storage, 
etc.:  a  place  that  does  not  invade  or  destroy 
wilderness  areas,  parks,  nor  wildlife  habitat. 
The  administration  has  rejected  this  project. 
In  its  place  Is  reconunended  a  project,  ad- 
mittedly inadequate  because  of  this  under- 
utillzatlon.  that  would  make  other  projects 
necessary,  which  in  turn  would  damage  se- 
verely wildlife  and  scenic  beauty. 

Just  prior  to  leaving  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Conference  In  New  Orleans.  Dr. 
Ira  N.  Gabrielson  gave  an  explanation  of  the 
conservationists'  position,  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached. 

Sincerely, 

Spencer  M.  Smith, 

Secretary. 

Clearwater  Dam  Threat  Forces  Conserva- 
tionists TO  High  Hells  Canton  Dam 

A  major  threat  to  important  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  of  Idaho's  Clearwater  River, 
big  tributary  to  the  Snake  River,  has  forced 
conservation  leaders  to  ask  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  role  of  the  controversial  Hells  Canyon 
dam  site.  This  development  was  announced 
today  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson.  chairman  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, a  national  conservation  organization 
with  headquarters  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

"We  are  not  concerned  with  the  battle 
between  public  versus  private  power  Inter- 
ests," Dr.  Gabrielson  stated.  "But  It  is  ap- 
parent that  reduction  In  reservoir  capacity 
at  the  Hells  Canyon  site  Is  forcing  power  and 
water  interests  to  advocate  high  dams  on 
the  Clearwater  River,  where  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect on  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  national 
Importance  will  needlessly  result." 

The  President's  budget  provides  for  a  huge 
dam  at  Bruces  Eddy,  on  the  Clearwater,  which 
Joins  the  Snake  River  downstream  from  the 
Hells  Canyon  site.  Dr.  Gabrielson  pointed  out. 
An  additional  Clearwater  dam  is  planned  at 
Penny  Cliffs  u-lth  subsequent  construction 
planned  for  the  Salmon  River,  which  joins 


the  Snake  between  the  Hells  Canyon  site  and 
the  Clearwater. 

"Big  daims  on  either  the  Clearwater  or  the 
Salmon,"  Dr.  Gabrielson  added,  "would  wipe 
out  Important  fish  spawning  grounds,  inun- 
date many  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  land, 
and  in  addition  destroy  critical  winter  range 
for  some  of  the  country's  finest  elk  and  deer 
herds.  It  make  little  sense  to  redjuce  dras- 
tically the  amount  of  water  storage  at  Hells 
Canyon,  where  no  Important  wildlife  or 
scenic  values  are  at  stake,  If  this  means  the 
destruction  of  scenic  and  wildlife  resources 
that  the  Nation  could  otherwise  save  for 
the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations." 

Dr.  Gabrielson's  statement  continues:  "The 
Arniy  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion have  all  made  statements  urging  water 
development  on  the  Clearwater,  and  plans 
are  well  advanced.  With  the  Echo  Park  con- 
troversy out  of  the  way,  conservationists  are 
now  turning  to  protect  natural  resources 
from  this  new  threat.  They  will  need  to  act 
swiftly  to  block  the  Bruces  Eddy  Dam  in  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

"Let  me  stress  that  this  Is  not  part  of  the 
public  versus  private  power  controversy,  nor 
is  It  an  attempt  to  prevent  necessary  flood 
control  or  power  development.  These  needs 
can  be  met  without  Jeopardy  to  ijiportant 
public  values  by  Intelligent  use  of  other  dam 
sites  in  the  Columbia  Basin.  The  kind  of 
short-sighted  planning  that  would  allow  the 
Clearwater  and  Salmon  River  Dams  to  be 
built  can  also  lead  to  the  building  of  Glacier 
View  Dam,  which  would  inundate  an  Im- 
portant part  of  Glacier  National  Park. 

"No  matter  who  builds  on  the  acceptable 
sites,  whether  public  or  private  agencies  or  a 
combination  of  both,  these  sites  should  be 
fully  utilized.  It  is  up  to  the  Nation's  citi- 
zens to  see  that  they  are.  and  to  require  proof 
that  there  are  no  alternatives  before  con- 
sidering irrevocable  damage  to  our  best 
scenic  and  wildlife  resources." 


KICK  THE  BUM  OUT 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand that  last  night  one  of  our  major 
television  systems  gave  a  program  which 
was  a  farewell  to  ex-Dictator  Peron.  who 
left  the  United  States-owned  Washing- 
ton Hotel  in  Panama,  where  he  had  had 
a  three-room  suite. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  which  carries  a  picture  of  his 
palatial  residence,  for  him  and  his  body- 
guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  felt  that  my  honor  was 
at  stake.  They  referred  to  me  anony- 
mously, and  said  I  was  "one  United 
States  Congressman."  I  am  here  to  re- 
assert my  honor.  I  feel  I  should  more 
properly  be  referred  to  in  the  plural  and 
I  am  going  to  serve  notice  on  the  TV 
network  that  I  demand  equal  time,  or  in 
fact  double  time  over  their  network; 
because  if  a  dictator  can  get  any  of  their 
time,  a  free  citizen  is  entitled  to  twice 
as  much  time  to  give  a  freeman's  version 
of  why  a  dictator  should  have  been 
thrown  out  and  should  have  been  kept 
out.  I  hope  the  Republic  of  Panama 
will  see  that  he  gets  out  of  there.    There 
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should  be  no  place  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere for  deposed  dictators,  who  are 
asplrlnj?  to  get  back  to  power. 

I  said.  "Throw  the  bum  out."    I  say 
now.  "Keep  the  bum  out." 


February  29 


WISCONSIN  CHEESE  WEEK 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemMi  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
a  century,  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  been  known,  amonk'  other  things. 
for  the  unequaled  excellence  of  its  dairy 
products. 

The  fame  of  Wisconsin  milk,  cheese, 
and  butter  has  spread  throughout  our 
Nation,  and  even  reached  foreign  lands. 
I  am  Indeed  proud  and  happy  to  note 
that  the  story  of  America's  Dairyland 
will  be  presented  vividly  m  our  Nation  s 
Capital  during  this  week.  It  is  thus 
week  that  our  State's  dairy  promotion 
campaign  has  reached  Washington.  It 
will  move  into  Washington  s  retail  and 
wholesale  outlets,  and  endeavor  to  reach 
all  of  the  local  residents  through  the 
media  of  newspapers,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision. 

I  understand  that  the  campaign  will 
be  waged  even  on  Capitol  Hill,  where 
our  distinotuished  colleagues  will  be  i^iven 
a  treat  consisting  of  Wisconsin  cheese. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  chief  rea- 
sons why  I  am  particularly  delighted 
about  this  promotional  campaign.  In 
the  first  place,  because  it  will  make  many 
people  happy  by  bringing  delicious  Wis- 
consin products  to  their  notice;  and.  sec- 
ondly, because  it  will,  in  the  long  run. 
help  to  provide  a  broader  market  for 
Wisconsin  dairy  product.s.  thereby  help- 
ing to  sustain  our  Wisconsin  dairy  farm- 
er's Income. 

I  hope  that  the  Wi.-^consin  Cheese 
Week,  which  opened  yesterday,  will  en- 
Joy  every  success. 


dividual.  We  should  get  bu«y  and  get  on  to 
It.  There  waa  one  feature  of  It  that  waa 
originally  controversial  because  of  the  be- 
lief on  the  part  of  some  conservatlonlats  we 
would  destroy  wildlife  In  one  section  of  the 
area.  That  dam.  Kcho  Park  Oam.  baa  been 
eliminated. 

I  think  their  feara  were  xroundlexa  but  It 
has  been  eliminated  and  removed,  that  par- 
ticular bone  of  contention.  So  again  I  hope 
that  we  can  have  positive  action  on  that 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(The  above  Is  unedited  and  was  dictated 
over  phone  by  press  section  at  the  White 
House.) 


renewal  thank  God  for  his  selfless  readi- 
ness to  carry  the  burdens  of  his  great 
office  for  yet  another  term. 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  very  happy  day  for  the  American 
people.  They  have  every  good  cause  to 
rejoice  not  only  because  President  Eisen- 
hower IS  willmg  to  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection  but  because  they  know  that 
his  decision  is  bn.sed  upon  his  own  sin- 
cere conviction  that  he  can  do  so  with- 
out undue  n.sk  to  his  health.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  millions  of  Americans,  as  well 
as  millions  more  in  the  free  world,  feel 
confident  that  their  prayers  for  his  re- 
covery have  been  answered.  I  am 
equally  certain  that  they  now  look  for- 
ward with  renewed  hope  and  confidence 
as  to  the  future  of  this  country  and  of 
free  men  and  women  everywhere  under 
the  inspired  leadership  of  one  of  our 
greatest  Presidents. 


A  REPUBLICAN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  will 
make  it  short.  Mr.  Speaker  So  many 
have  referred  to  the  Presidents  an- 
nouncement but  they  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  President  also 
.said  that  he  wants  a  Republican  Con- 
gres.-*.  As  a  candidate.  I  am  heartily  in 
accord  uith  that. 


COLORADO  RIVER   STORAGE 
PROJECT 

Mr  KNGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.  R  3383  •  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construction,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISEN- 
HOWER    ON     COLORADO     RIVER 
STORAGE  PROJECT 
Mr.      MILLER     of     Nebraska.        Mr. 
Speaker.   I   ask   unanimous   consent   to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  the  following 
statement  was  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower at  his  press  conference,  on  the 
Colorado  River  project  This  is  un- 
edited but  essentially  is  what  he  said: 

The  other  item  of  legislation  which  I  am 
very  deeply  concerne<<  about  now  is  the 
upper  Colorado  Basin. 

I  have  more  than  once  expres.sed  my  con- 
viction before,  that  I  believe  water  Is  rap- 
Idly  becoming  our  most  valuable  natural 
resource,  and  here  is  an  opportunity,  at 
last,  to  treat  this  whole  great  mighty  Colo- 
rado River  as  a  single  entity,  to  treat  It  on 
a  baaiu  basla  Instead  of  merely  local  and  lu- 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 
Mrs.    FRANCES    P     BOLTON.      Mr. 
Speaker.    I   ask   unanimous   consent    to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RCCORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P  BOLTON  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  who  know  Dwu'ht  D  Eisen- 
hower as  both  President  and  friend  have 
been  concerned,  above  all.  with  his  re- 
covery. We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  able  to  continue  in  the  most  demand- 
ing assignment  in  all  the  world. 

As  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Eisenhower  has  given  new  force  and 
leadership  to  the  principles  of  our  way 
of  life.  His  first  concern  always  has 
been  to  advance  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
individual  and  to  make  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  ever  more  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  people.  We  in  Amer- 
ica, and  freemen  throughout  the  world, 
can  take  heart  that  this  man  is  willing 
to  continue  to  lead  lis  on  to  ever  greater 
achievements. 

It  IS  his  rare  quality  of  complete  frank- 
ness that  endears  him  to  us  all  which 
is  evidencing  itself  in  his  determination 
to  have  the  people  of  this  great  country 
know  not  only  the  facts  about  his  re- 
covery but  also  his  thinking.  Certainly 
no  man  in  our  history  has  so  bared  his 
soul.    Let  us  who  have  prayed  for  his 


CALL  OP  THE   HOUSE 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  Hou.<(e. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  th» 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll  No   12 1 

Andrews  Oair  Reere.  Tenn. 

Ayr..  Oeorue  Rirharda 

g*"  Hay«.  Ohio  8<-rivnrr 

Boy  kin  Hope  Btielleir 

I^yo  Jrnkina  Spenee 

C'""''  Knut«on  Btaner^ 

Chatham  Lankford  Teague.  Te«. 

Y^^  „  ^  McDowell  Toilefsoo 

r>irn.  .S  C  Madden  WatU 

rberhi.rtrr  Ojmora  Wharton 

FuM-e.l  P«wHl  William*.  Misa. 

Fountain  Phf.t  Youn. 

Oamble  Ralna 

The  .«JPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  400  Members  have  answered  to 
their  n^mes:  a  quorum  is  present. 

Without  objection  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

M'  ENGLE.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  nsk 
unanimous  consent  tJiat  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservin? 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  why  we 
are  a.^^ked  to  come  In  at  II  o'clock  in 
the  morning? 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Because  we  are  trying 
to  finish  this  bill  this  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  It  will  take  from  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  through  tomorrow 
and  Friday? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  will  take  until  6 
o'clock  tonight  just  to  finish  general 
debate.  I  believe  there  are  3  hours  and 
3  minutes  left  of  general  debate.  Then 
the  bill  must  be  read  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  may  state  for  the  information  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  GrossI 
that  after  the  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, there  will  be  an  appropriation  bill; 
and  there  are  two  other  bills  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  All  those 
come  under  the  program  for  this  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
whether  it  is  proposed  to  meet  on  Fri- 
day? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unless 
this  legislation  and  the  other  referred  to 
are  dispo.'^ed  of;  the  appropriation  bill 
and  the  two  bills  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  House  should  not  meet 
on  Friday.    I  object. 


COLORADO    RIVER   STORAGE 
PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  EncleI  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill.  H.  R.  3383. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther con.sideratlon  of  the  bill.  H.  R.  3383, 
with  Mr.  MiLts  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  AspinallI  had  1 
hour  and  28  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebra.ska  I  Mr.  Miller] 
had  1  hour  and  38  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Pennsylvania    I  Mr.   Say- 

LORl. 

Mr.  ShYUOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  task  that  I  have  to  disa- 
gree with  such  eminent  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  (Mr.  EncleI  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  resi>ect  and  admira- 
tion. I  have  had  a  great  many  friendly 
contacts  with  the  ranking  Member  on 
the  Democratic  side,  my  good  friend 
Wayne  Aspikall,  and  I  regret  that  I  find 
my.self  in  disagreement  with  him.  I  also 
have.  I  hope,  on  the  Republican  side  a 
number  of  good  friends,  including  the 
ranking  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebra.ska  ( Mr.  Miller  1 .  and  I  regret  that 
I  find  it  necessary  to  disagree  with  him. 

No  later  than  an  hour  ago  you  heard 
read  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
statement    that    the    President   of    the 


United  States  is  also  in  favor  of  this 
project.  Despite  this  fact,  I  must  oppose 
this  project  and  all  that  it  represents,  be- 
cause I  honestly  and  sincerely  believe 
that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
of  the  people  of  our  country.  I  hope 
that  I  have  approached  this  project  not 
from  a  partisan  standpoint,  nor  a  local 
viewpoint,  but  rather  from  a  broad  na- 
tional scope. 

The  upper  basin  States  should  be  al- 
lowed to  put  the  water  allotted  to  them 
under  the  Colorado  River  compact  to 
beneficial  consumptive  use  in  a  feasible 
project.  Therefore  in  view  of  my 
beliefs  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make 
I  know  should  startle  you,  but  I  say  to  you 
In  all  sincerity  that  it  is  true.  There  is 
not  a  word  of  testimony  in  all  the  pages 
that  have  been  taken  before  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  or  the  Senate  that  says 
that  the  bill  before  you,  and  upon  which 
you  are  going  to  be  asked  to  vote,  is  a 
feasible  project.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  all  of  the  testimony  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
in  direct  contradiction  of  this  project's 
feasibility  and  therefore  I  ask  you  to  vote 
against  it. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  from 
all  sections  of  every  Congressional  Dis- 
trict you  were  besieged  by  letters  from 
people  who  were  worried  because  it  was 
planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  invade  a  national  monument  in  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  and  par- 
ticipating projects.  You  have  now  been 
told  by  the  proponents  ot  this  present 
measure  and  others  who  have  sixtken  in 
favor  of  the  bill  presently  before  you 
that  the  inva.sion  of  Echo  Park  has  been 
eliminated  and.  therefore,  you  should 
vote  for  the  bill.  But  if  you  are  to  vote 
for  a  bill,  you  should  vote  for  one  that 
has  the  economically  feasible  factors 
that  would  make  it  pay  out.  With  the 
elimination  ot  Echo  Park  and  Split 
Mountain  Dams  from  the  project  and 
the  failure  to  substitute  an  alternate  site 
or  sites  this  project  cannot  earn  suffi- 
cient funds.  The  uncontroverted  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Tudor,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  1954  before  the  House 
committee,  is  as  follows: 

If  Echo  Park  is  eliminated  it  would  cer- 
tainly put  the  project  in  hazard.  •  •  •  The 
alternative  would  l>e  to  Increase  the  rate  for 
power,  and  we  are  getting  up  pretty  high 
as  it  is.  so  that  power  It  not  competitive  with 
any  other  means. 

The  Interior  Department  has  not  told 
any  committee  that  they  have  refigured 
the  project  to  substitute  an  alternate  site 
or  to  increase  the  rates  for  power.  The 
proponents  have  told  you  they  have  taken 
out  Echo  Park.  However  they  have  not 
informed  you  of  any  alternate  site  or 
Increased  power  rates.  They  have  taken 
out  the  only  thing  that  will  make  this 
project  self-sustaining — under  the  fan- 
tastic provisions  which  are  included  in 
the  bill,  and  therefore  I  charge  that  when 
you  vote  for  this  bill  under  these  cir- 
cumstances you  are  voting  to  invade  our 
national  parks  and  monuments. 

Mr.  Tudor's  statement  has  not  been 
contradicted.  There  has  never  been  a 
witness  to  appear  before  any  Congres- 
sional committee  who  has  challenged 
the  correctness  of  his  statement  or  said 


that  Mr.  Tudor  was  wrong.  There  has 
never  been  a  man  up  here  representing 
any  branch  of  the  Government,  before 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  who  has 
come  up  and  said  to  any  committee  that 
this  project  caij  work  if  the  Echo  Park 
Dam  iS  taken  out  of  the  bill.  Yet,  the 
proponents  of  this  piece  of  legislation 
have  now  come  to  you  with  the  fantastic 
proposition  that  it  can  pay  for  itself. 

When  bur  committee  reported  this 
bill  out  last  "year  it  was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent bill.  It  could  have  been  defended. 
However,  after  this  session  started  we 
had  a  meeting  of  the  committee  and 
there  was  offered  the  bill  that  is  pres- 
ently before  you.  It  received  no  hear- 
ings, no  official  report  from  any  depart- 
ment, nor  was  any  reason  for  the 
changes  given. 

This  is  the  bill  that  you  will  be  asked 
to  vote  upon.  The  committee  met  for 
2  hours  and  we  heard  the  matter  dis- 
cussed by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AspiNALL]  but  he  had  absolutely  no 
evidence  to  substantiate  it  other  than  the 
statements  which  he  made.  As  I  stated 
in  the  beginning — I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  Mr.  Aspinall's  integrity,  but 
after  all,  he  comes  from  the  area.  He 
has  a  very  personal  interest  in  this.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  me  as 
far  as  my  area  is  concerned,  except  that 
I  do  not  want  to  burden  my  constituents 
with  needless  taxes  to  support  a  project 
that  will  not  work.  I  am  not  personally 
interested  in  the  Colorado  River  either 
upstream  or  downstream.  But  as  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica, one  who  is  interested  in  developing 
all  sections  of  our  counti-y  by  sound 
means  and  methods,  as  a  true  friend  of 
reclamation  I  warn  you  that  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  present  project  and  pass 
this  bill,  you  will  be  voting  in  favor  of  a 
project  which  from  the  testimony  of  all 
departments,  will  not  work. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  bring  out 
is  the  project,  as  presently  planned,  does 
not  comply  with  the  general  reclamation 
law.  The  present  law  requires  repay- 
ment within  40  years  with  respect  to 
power  and  municipal  water  plus  a  de- 
velopment period  not  to  exceed  10  years 
with  respect  to  irrigation.  Under  this 
bill,  the  power  allocation  is  permitted  to 
be  repaid  within  100  years.  No  other 
project  has  ever  been  presented  to  this 
Congress  or  any  other  Congress  has  had 
that  kind  of  provision  in  it.  This  pro- 
vision exceeds  by  50  years  the  pattern 
used  in  all  other  power  repayment  con- 
tracts and  is  not  in  accord  with  good 
engineering  practices.  The  municipal 
water  allocation  is  permitted  to  be  re- 
paid in  50  years  from  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  each  unit.  The  irrigation 
allocation  is  ijermitted  to  be  repaid 
within  50  years  in  addition  to  any  de- 
velopment period  authorized  by  law. 
Thus,  the  repayment  period  for  power 
produced  by  this  project  is  extended  60 
years;  the  repayment  period  for  munici- 
pal water  is  extended  10  years;  and  the 
irrigation  repayment  will  be  extended  at 
least  10  years,  plus  an  undetermined 
p>eriod  over  existing  law  .because  of  the 
changes  being  made.  Present  reclama- 
tion law  requires  interest  at  "not  less 
than  3  percent  per  annum  on  the  iwwer 
investment.    Under    this    bill    interest 
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would  be  the  cost  of  money  to  the  United 
States,  or  about  2 '2  percent  per  annum. 

1/  you  believe  that  this  statement  is  an 
exaggeration  let  me  quote  from  an  inter- 
view with  Robert  LeRoy  Cochran,  who 
recently  retired  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the-  Pudget.  after  long  and 
honorable  service  as  an  expert  on  finan- 
cial and  engineering  aspects  of  Federal 
water  conservation  projects: 

Question.  Governor  Cochran,  since  the 
great  nroJorUy  of  the  readers  of  this  article 
are  Interested  In  the  Colorndo  River  storage 
project  as  taxpayers  rather  than  as  bene- 
ficiaries. I  believe  they  would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  concernini?  the  possibility  of 
repayment  to  the  Treasury  of  the  money 
•pent  for  pKJwer  and  Irrigation.  What  Is  the 
formula  proposed  by  the  Interior  Department 
for  repayment? 

Answer:  It  Is  called  the  Collbran  formula. 
It  proposes  that  the  power  features  be  paid 
off  nrst.  with  Interest,  from  the  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  electricity.  After  theme  ex- 
penditures are  liquidated,  which  It  Is  esti- 
mated will  take  about  80  years,  the  power 
pro  flu  would  be  used  to  pay  off  the  costs  of 
IrrtKatlun  aspects  of  the  plan.  Such  repay- 
ment. If  ever  made,  would  take  conaldcrably 
more  than  another  half  century. 

Question.  What  la  your  opinion  about  tht 
practical  prospect*  of  repayment? 

Answer  Accordtnf;  to  the  ctilms  of  the  Bu- 
fenu  of  RtctimnMnn  and  the  onnirreiwii'.nnl 
sponMors  of  the  project,  the  C4«ih»v;»#s  from 
which  mo»t  of  the  ret>aymrnt  mu»t  cnme  ara 
p"wef  \mu\\»\uina,  thw  lar;.r«t  t-f  which  is 
OUn  Canyon,  near  tJia  Utnh'Arl/^na  tHfrOt. 
On  the  ba*l«  of  th«  Otrurea  siitymttud,  oiil/ 
01#n  Canyt.n  em'd  b«  Ju«tin«d  as  nnin«lally 
tfar^ihia  K/an  If  the  revcnuas  fr<  m  that  ona 
dam  were  aa  grvd  ««  anticipated,  tHey  w  njJd 
ba  entirely  onmimed  In  payinc  tha  deficits 
on  tha  other  powar  d^ns.  Thut  would  leave 
nothinn  at  all  Un  tha  repaymant  of  the  irri- 
gation eosu  during  it»a  first  80-year  prrlcd. 

The  analycU  presented  by  tlta  Department 
was  based  uixjn  a  80-year  period,  generally 
con*!ltl?red  to  be  the  useful  life  of  a  project. 
«uch  a  perl  ;d  may  be  too  Ijng  la  the  light 
cf  the  future  potentials  of  power  production 
from  atomic  energy  and  other  sources. 

Queetlon.  How  then  could  the  costs  of  the 
Irrtgatlon  asjjecU  of  the  uppt-r  Colorado 
project  be  paid  back  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Answer.  A  small  proportion  (about  15  per- 
cent) of  the  construction  costs  alone  would 
be   repaid   by    the   farmers   during    the   fl.at 
Interest-free  50  years.     While  it  is  propotcd 
that  the  balance  (85  percent)    be  paid  bac^c 
out   of   the   revenues   of   the   power   asr^ecta 
of  the  plan,  we  have  already  seen  that  there 
la  no  validity  In  that  claim.     Payment  from 
that  source  would  not   begin  anyhow  until 
after    about    50    years.      By    that    time,    the 
power  features  mltrht   well   be  obsolete.     It 
should  be  emphasized  that  there  appears  to 
be  a  very  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  any 
power  revenues  would  ever  be  applied  to  the 
payment    of    Irrigation    costs    In    the    upper 
Colorado  Basin.    1  submit  that  a  proposal  to 
start  payment  after  50  years  on  a  debt  for 
any    purpose   Is   not   worth    the   paper   It   la 
written  on. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  the  high  construc- 
tion costs  per  acre  of  the  irrigation  works 
and  the  accumulating  unpaid  Interest,  the 
Federal  subsidy  would  be  enormou.s.  Under 
the  ultraliberal  construction  of  the  recla- 
mation law  by  the  Department,  freedom 
from  Interest  e.xtends  not  only  through  the 
40  or  50  years  beyond  a  development  period 
but  Indefinitely  into  the  future. 

Something  like  90  percent  of  the  Irriga- 
tion costs  (Including  interest)  would  be 
Federal  subsidy.  Besides,  experience  with 
reclamation  projects  indicates  that  after  SO 
years  or  so  it  is  necessary  In  a  considerable 


number  of  cases  to  spend  further  money  on 
rehabilitation.  This  Is  another  large  Item  of 
expense  for  the  Federal  Government.  There 
Is  also  the  fact  that  there  Is  pending  in 
Congress  a  proposal  to  sulwldlze  a  soil  bank 
of  land  now  under  production.  We  are 
faced  with  subsidies  for  Uking  land  out  of 
production  and  with  subsidies  for  putting 
land  Into  production  at  the  same  time. 

Question.  But  proponents  of  the  upper 
Colorado  stor.ige  project.  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  in  humid  or  semihumid  sections  of  the 
country  there  are  millions  of  acres  which 
might  with  relatively  small  coat  be  prepared 
for  cultivation,  say  that  new  Irrigated  land 
will  be  necessary  by  1975  because  of  th^ 
rapidly  increasing  population  In  the  United 
States.  What  about  that  argument  for 
bringing  new  Irrigated  land  Into  cultivation? 

Answer.  Such  a  claim  must  be  balanced 
against  the  fact  that  through  technoluKy 
Increased  production  can  be  and  Is  being 
obtained  Irom  fewer  acres.  It  will  be  very 
many  y^ars.  If  ever,  before  such  land  as  la 
proposed  In  this  project  cou!d  be  needed. 

I  would  conclude  that  if  Congresa  pro» 
poses  to  pay  thla  Immense  subsidy  to  brtn? 
this  arid  land  Into  production.  It  should 
be  done  In  the  open.  As  it  U.  the  a\ibsidy 
la  pretty  well  coitcealed  by  means  of  a  re- 
payment formula  which  la  absolutely  wttti- 
out   validity. 

The  Members  who  have  .•poken  to  you 
In  favor  of  thi*  bill  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  the  varloui  a::enctc.<  and  bu- 
reatM  of  the  Government  who  have  ex- 
amined It  have  approved  U.  The  Rcntle- 
man  from  New  York  I  f4r.  Dokovaii  I  yes- 
terday endeavored  to  have  hu  queaiiotu 
anawercd.  and  it  wat  only  with  a  wreat 
deal  of  dilBculty  and  with  torn'?  relue- 
tiince  on  behalf  of  the  proponenu  that 
he  «aa  able  to  pet  any  answer*  to  hl» 
Hu^ilMtu.  But  I  can  «ay  to  you  that  the 
bill  which  haa  poaaed  the  other  body,  and 
the  bill  that  wa«  reported  out  of  cur 
committee  to  the  House  and  upon  which 
you  are  now  being  asked  to  vote,  has 
never  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Bud.j^et.  The  administration  recom- 
mended two  storage  units  at  Glen  Can- 
yon and  Echo  Park,  and  11  participating 
projects  at  an  actual  estimated  cost  of 
$930  million.  1  he  Houfe  bill  authorizes 
four  storage  units— Glen  Canyon.  Flam- 
ing Gorge.  Curecanti  and  the  Navajo  11 
participating  projects  recommended  by 
Uie  Secretary,  it  also  has  a  section 
which  I  say  is  tantamount  to  advance 
commitment  by  Congress,  for  23  addi- 
tional reclamation  units  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  same  bill  which  pasted  the  Senate 
S.  SCO. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  definitely 
recommended  against  the  authorization 
at  this  time  of  the  storare  units  Flaming 
Gorge.  Curecanti,  and  Navaho.    In  addi- 
tion, the  letter  which  was  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stating  the  ad- 
ministration's views,  recommended  that 
the    legislation    provide    authorization 
of  the  11  participating  projects  be  con- 
ditional and  only  authorized  on  a  new 
finding  of  favorable  economic  justifica- 
tion and  of  financial  feasibility  under 
specified  financial  requirements  with  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  Congress  on  each 
project,   and   with   the   new  studies  of 
direct  agricultural  benefits  made  jointly 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  other  words,  even  the  study  of  di- 
rect benefits  about  which  you  have 
heard  so  much  ^ould  be  made  jointly 
not  by  just  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior but  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

This  bill  upon  which  you  are  goln? 
to  be  a.'^ked  to  vote  favorably  has  three 
of  the  storage  proJecLs.  namely  Flam- 
ing Gorge.  CurccanU  and  Navaho  which 
have  been  definitely  recommended 
as:ainat,  and  the  11  participating,'  proj- 
ects which  are  included  are  authorized 
completely.  You  will  never  have  an- 
other chance  to  come  back  and  take  a 
look  at  them  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  asked:  and  I  can  say  to  you  that 
despite  what  some  of  the  advocates  of 
this  bill  5ay.  some  of  you  Members  will 
have  it  come  back  to  haunt  you  because 
the  23  other  participating  projects  which 
are  conditionally  authorized  will  be  au- 
thorized In  the  final  version  and  you 
will  never  have  a  chance  to  get  another 
look  at  them. 

Another  phase  of  this  bill  that  I  would 
like  to  have  you  con.«ldcr  Is  that  of 
bringing  a  hnlf  million  acre.?  of  land 
under  cultivation  to  produce  crops  al- 
ready In  surplus. 

I  have  heard  some  Member.i  who  are 
In  favor  of  thl.s  bill  nay  that  It  will  not 
come  Into  production  for  a  lon'j  time 
that  It  win  perhaps  b^  as  much  as  27 
years  before  these  projccu  come  Into 
production.    The  advocate*  of  thla  pioj- 
c-t  hid  belter  get  together  with  some 
of  the  hlrmbrmot  the  Senate  who  have 
alreudy  voted  upon  this,    X  do  not  know 
Whether  thry  felt  that  the  people  who 
were  over  on  ihia  smc  were  not  Inter- 
ested in  what  was  placed  In  the  Cotf- 
okkhkiomal  nccosD  or  ahether  or  not  we 
do  not  care,  or   would   swallow   what 
somebody  told  to  u*.    I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Senator  Irom  Ntw  Mex- 
ico, the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  AROcaacff.  and  I  have  not  heard  any- 
body say  tluit  the  fciatement  which  he 
put  in  the  Congressional  Reord  was 
inaccurate.    You  w lil  find  that  he  placed 
in  the  CcNcnEssioNAL  Record  a  list  of 
the  33  projects  which  will  be  aui!iorize1 
under  the  Senate  bill  .8.  SCO  .  and  here 
is  what  his  own  flKurcs  show:  That  23 
out  of  the  33  projects  will  come  into  pro- 
duction anywhere  from  3  to  10  years; 
2  will  come  into  production  in  11  years. 
1  in  12:   1  in  13:  1  in  14:  1  in  IS;  1  in  17; 
1  in  2G:  and  1  in  27  years. 

There  is  no  duplication  in  the  par- 
ticipatinf:  projects  which  are  included 
in  the  bill  you  are  presently  consider- 
ing except  that  they  are  divided  into  two 
sections  of  this  bill.  Of  the  11  that  are 
included  in  one  scct;on  of  this  bt'.l  3 
v.ill  come  into  production  in  8  yar*  *> 
:n  9:  2  in  10:  1  in  11:  1  in  13;  1  in  17: 
and  the  last  in  26  years.  Of  the  22  proj- 
ects. Included  in  the  other  section  15  will 
com.e  into  production  in  3  to  10  years: 
1  in  11  years:  1  in  12  years;  2  in  14  years; 
1  in  15  years:  and  1  in  27  years. 

And  then  this  remarkable  factor  that 
you  have  been  told  about  by  those  in 
fp.vor  of  this  bill,  the  prcat  diversifica- 
tion cf  agriculture  and  how  all  thc^e 
crops  are  going  to  be  grown  without  cre- 
ating any  surplus,  that  it  will  be  devcted 
to  small  crops,  row  crops,  fruits  vege- 
tables, and  things  of  that  character. 
The  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  put 
in  a  statement  of  just  what  is  going  to 
happen.    Kc  says  there  will  bo  placed 
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Into  production  In  new  acreage  270,000 
acres  of  land  under  that  bill.  The  re- 
maining land  is  already  being  dry 
farmed,  but  will  he  put  under  irrigation 
and  its  crop  production  boosted  sky- 
ward. He  asked  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  give  him  a  rei>ort  on  what 
could  be  grown  if  this  actually  comes 
under  cultivation  and  this  is  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported  to 
him:  50.000  acres  will  be  put  in  oats, 
60.000  acres  will  be  put  in  barley.  105.- 

000  acres  will  be  placed  in  alfalfa  and 
G5.000  acres  will  be  placed  in  irrigated 
pasture.  Now.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
body contradict  the  former  Secretary  of 
A«riculture.  a  great  propon<;nt  of  this 
piece  of  legislation.  It  api)ears  from 
H'hat    the    gentleman    from    California 

1  Mr.  HosmcrI  said  and  what  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  have  maintained  that  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  talk  out  of  both 
sides  of  their  mouth.  They  try  to  tell 
you  on  the  one  hand  it  will  not'  create 
fiurplu.ses.  then  In  fine  print  in  the  CoK- 
CRESSioNAL  RECORD  they  put  In  what  will 
be  grown  and  they  clearly  show  that 
uhat  will  be  grown  is  now  in  surplus  will 
continue  to  be  In  surplus. 

In  a  recent  article,  Raymond  Moley, 
a  real  siud(  nt  of  this  problem,  in  moht 
riear  and  Interesting  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Moley's  article  is  as  follows; 

In  tha  Frrsldent's  »«a«a  of  the  Union  m#«- 
«aK«>,  aafMrstrd  by  otily  a  («-w  nttuipuc^n  ara 
iW'f  rM.'<'mmeiidMtt<<tui;  "I  «h»ll  uf^f  Mtiilx/r* 
tzatk>n  of  a  iMyll«bai)k  prrrgram  to  allavlata 
tlw  problem  of  divertad  acre*  and  sn  over- 
e«und/>d  ngriculturnl  plant"  and  "t  strongly 
rec/mmend  thot  action  be  taken  at  thla  ses- 
sion on  such  wholly  Federol  projerts  as  tha 
Coli^ttdo  Klver  stornxe  project  tmd  the  Fry- 
luKpuri-Arkadsas  project."  * 

Ihis  means  that  the  President  is  asking 
Coi.gress  to  take  out  of  cultivation  an  Im- 
metuie  number  ot  acres  at  a  lar<,;c  cost  per 
acre  to  the  taxpayers,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  bring  Into  cultivation  or  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  over  a  million  acres  at  a  cost 
in  the  upijer  Colorado  project  of  as  high  aa 
§5.000  an  acre  and  In  the  Pryingpan-Arkansas 
project  of  about  1 1.400  an  acre. 

This  continues  the  mad  cycle  which  has 
been  going  on  for  years:  Tlie  Agrlcvilture  De- 
partment lab<3rlng  to  curb  pnxluctlon,  and 
the  Interior  Department  Just  as  zealously 
trying  to  increase  production.  Of  course, 
this  makes  no  sense.  But  lots  of  things  In 
politics  make  no  sense  and  are  paid  out  of 
the  sweat  of  the  taxpa>er's  brovf. 

Nearly  2  years  a(;o.  when  the  gigantic 
upp>er  Colorado  project  was  presented  to 
Congress  by  the  adminlstratlbn  and  the 
Hoover  Commission  was  settinfi:  to  work  to 
look  into  all  and  sundry  water-conservation 
projects,  the  President  appointed  a  commit- 
tee on  the  i;eneral  subject,  composed  of  Sec- 
retary McKay.  Chairman,  and  the  Secretaries 
Benson  and  Wilson.  This  committee  has 
Just  submitted  its  report. 

In  the  first  place,  the  report  recommends 
that  State  and  local  governments  should 
share  the  cost  of  water  projects.  But  the 
President  In  his  message  recommends  that 
the  two  projects  named  above  be  wholly 
Federal. 

Next,  the  committee  recommends  that 
there  be  set  up  an  Independent  Board  of 
Review  •  •  •  to  analj-ze  the  engineering  and 
economic  feasibility  of  projects  and  report  to 
the  President.  If  any  such  board  were  to 
report  Independently  and  factually  on  these 
two  projects.  It  can  be  taken  for  granted 
that  no  President  would  dream  of  recom- 
mending them.  As  it  happened,  the  pres- 
sure for  these  projects  came  from  interested 


Members  of  Congress  and  bureaucrats  anx- 
ious to  spend  more  and  more  tax  dollars. 
The  congressional  committees  that  consid- 
ered them  are  stacked  with  members  from 
beneficiary  States.  In  the  case  of  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year  (S.  600), 
only  one  member  came  from  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  he  represents  a  State  paying  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  taxes  in- 
volved. One  might  as  well  have  a  plaintiff 
pick  the  Jury  wliich  would  pass  upon  his 
claim. 

The  other  notable  recommendation  Is  that 
while  the  old  practice  of  charging  water 
users  on  Irrigation  projects  no  interest  on 
the  money  advanced  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  continued,  nevertheless  in- 
terest should  be  shown  clearly  as  a  Federal 
cost.  This  means  that  when  a  project  Is 
presented  to  Congress,  all  the  cards  would 
be  laid  on  the  table.  Hitherto  the  Interest 
charge  has  been  one  of  those  things  that  the 
Interested  parties  never  chose  to  mention. 
Only  occasionally  a  stalwart  champion  of 
economy  ha.s  pried  that  cost  out  of  the  Bu- 
reau  of  Reclamation. 

That  Interest  charge  is  very  Important. 
Since  no  project  except  1  or  2  has  been  paid 
for  by  the  water  users  within  the  53  years 
since  Federal  Irrigation  began,  the  interest 
charge  runs  to  twice  to  three  times  the 
original  c^t. 

Immediately  after  the  President  made  tha 
ffpc^rt  public,  a  C<ngreMiman  from  Colorado, 
WAYNr  N,  AsMNAiL,  shouted  his  disapproval 
und  In  oo  doing  let  a  cat  as  btg  a<*  n  mountain 
puma  out  of  the  bag.  He  said  thst  "if  they 
did  not  inviir  the  ritmlndtlon  of  tha  lnt«ra*t 
charga  immediat^'ly  aft*r  adding  it  to  ih« 
c<At  of  e<m»tt\ututt\.  thrra  wouldn't  ba  a 
raclatnatlon  project  in  tha  Vntt4Ml  iltatas  tlMt 
wnild  be  ecotiotnlcally  poMlble/' 

lit  *bort.  If  tha  real  e^>»t  pltis  Interast  w<>ra 
coitNld^^d,  iiona  of  tha  presantiy  proixmed 
Irrigation  |»foJecta  would  stand  Mrutlny, 

Thnt  is  exactly  what  I  have  baen  saying  In 
this  space  for  2  years, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  of  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  stated  there  would  only  be 
120,000  acres  brought  in  production. 
Another  one  said  140,000  acres  would  be 
brought  into  production.  Evidently 
there  is  twice  that  much  will  be  brought 
in. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No  one  has  challenged 
Senator  Anderson's  statement  showing 
there  will  be  brought  into  production 
new  land  to  the  extent  of  270.000  acres. 
They  have  not  tried  to  challenge  it  be- 
cause they  know  it  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  has 
talked  about  what  is  going  to  happen  out 
here.  Was  the  gentleman  present  at  a 
committee  hearing  when  Mr.  J.  Lee 
Rankin.  Assistant  Attorney  General,  tes- 
tified that  we  have  built  projects  out 
there  in  the  West  costing  $150  million 
and  did  not  have  any  water  to  put  behind 
those  dams? 

Mr.  SA"YLOR.    That  is  correct, 

Mr.  HALEY.  Will  the  gentleman  also 
inform  the  House  whether  or  not  he  also 
testified  that  he  and  his  department 
were  then  defending  approximately  40  or 
50  suits  in  other  parts  of  the  Western 
States? 


Mr.  SA'YLOR.  That  is  correct,  de- 
fending suits  for  water  and  there  is  no 
water  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call 
one  other  factor  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  That  is,  the 
slightly  inconsistent  position  which  the 
various  Departments  of  Government 
have  taken.  We  are  now  being  asked  to 
vote  upon  a  bill  which  will  bring  into 
production  according  to  the  figures  given 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  at  least  270,000  acres  of  new 
land.  The  cost  will  be  approximately 
$5,000  an  acre. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  with- 
in a  week  or  so  will  come  up  here  ask- 
ing us  to  vote  for  a  soil  bank  to  take  land 
out  of  production. 

The  President  just  a  few  years  ago  ap- 
pointed a  Water  Policy  Board  consisting 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Those  three  men  presented 
to  the  American  public  a  new  water  pol- 
icy. It  is  strange  to  relate  this  present 
project,  which  will  be  the  biggest  project 
this  administration  or  any  other  admin- 
istration can  ever  ask  you  to  pass  upon, 
was  not  Included.  This  does  not  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  President'* 
W^ter  Policy  Board. 

If  ever  a  piece  of  water-resources  leff- 
Islation  cried  for  processing  under  the 
procedures  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  recommends,  this  is  It.  Ihls 
would  Involve  an  application  of  benefit- 
cofrt  principles  which  would  uive  a  more 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  benefits  and 
detriments  of  this  project;  and  ultimate 
review  by  an  independent  board  of  re- 
view which  should  give  the  Congress  a 
correct  picture  of  the  highly  contro- 
verted engineering  and  financial  details 
of  the  proposal. 

Compare  just  two  of  the  statements 
of  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
with  the  facts  of  this  project: 

(1)   U6e  of  excess  revenues: 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Committee  believes  that  such  a  use 
of  excess  revenue  from  Federal  power  sales 
to  repay  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  other  types 
of  projects  is  a  Justifiable  procedure  pro- 
vided the  project  to  which  such  revenues 
are  applied  is  a  part  of  the  area  from  which 
such  excess  revenues  are  derived.  However, 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  utilization 
of  excess  revenue  to  aid  projects  which  are 
In  no  way  related  to  the  facility  producing 
the  excess  revenues  amounts  in  reality  to 
the  operation  of  a  Government  facility  to 
obtain  a  profit  to  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
and  there  are  obvious  limits  beyond  which 
such  a  policy  cannot  be  justified  (Rept.  pp. 
33-34). 

The  participating  projects  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  anticipated  power  revenues 
are  connected  in  no  other  way  with  the 
power  dams.  Each  one  of  these  irriga- 
tion ventures  could  be  constructed  with- 
out the  storage  dams.  No  water  im- 
pounded by  these  dams  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  land.  Yet,  88  percent  of  the  cost 
of  these  irrigation  projects  is  expected 
to  be  repaid  from  power  revenues.  If 
such  a  percentage  does  not  exceed  obvi- 
ous limits,  what  would?  The  precedent 
in  this  bill  would  be  so  enormous  for 
this  type  of  subsidy  that  we  may  as  well 
forget  a  national  water  policy  on  thiS 
score. 
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The  Committee  recommends  that  as  • 
general  poUcy  Interest  be  paid  on  all  Federal 
Investment  subject  to  repayment.  In  mak- 
ing this  recommendation,  the  Committee 
recognizes  that  the  provision  or  Interest- 
free  Federal  funds  for  Irrigation  does  not 
conform  to  this  policy.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves, however,  that  this  provision  should 
not  be  eliminated  but  rather  that  Interest 
should  be  shown  clearly  as  a  Federal  cost,  as 
should  all  nonreimbursable  Items  In  all  proj- 
ects (report,  p.  34). 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  ad- 
mitted that  the  project  recommended 
by  the  Secretary— Glen  Canyon  and 
Echo  Park  Dams  and  11  participating 
projects — would  result  In  a  total  interest 
cost  of  $1,153  million  in  the  year  2032. 

This  staggering  figure  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  by  other  sources  to  run 
as  high  as  $4  billion,  depending  on  which 
of  the  many  overall  project  plans  may  be 
under  consideration.  In  any  event,  con- 
sider the  Bureau  figure  as  a  minimum. 
This  is  not  included  as  a  project  cost  as 
the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
now  recommends.  It  was  brought  out 
only  by  determined  questioning.  It  gives 
some  idea  of  the  true  cost  of  the  project 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in 
view  of  my  statement  and  that  of  other 
sincere  opponents  of  this  bill  you  will, 
when  the  time  comes,  recommit  it  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  further  study. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  17  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Dawson  1. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  testimony  which 
was  just  piven  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor  J  was  to  Sen- 
ate bill  500,  was  it  not' 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.     Yes;  it  was 
Mr.  ASPINALL.     It  was  not  to  the  bill 
before  this  body. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  The  gentle- 
man Is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  for  the  so-called  natural 
resources  features  in  this  bill.  I  had  a 
bill  to  make  the  Dinosaur  National  Mon- 
ument made  into  a  national  park  in  the 
83d  Congress.  I  would  hke  to  present 
another  such  bill  so  that  for  all  time 
this  ground  would  be  a  national  park 
which  could  only  be  changed  or  extin- 
guished by  an  act  of  Congress  and  the 
President's  approval. 

Further,  I  consider  as  an  important 
contribution  of  the  substitute  bill  the 
amendments  providing  protection  for  the 
national  parks  and  monuments.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion can  work  out  acceptable  ways  of 
developing  water  for  the  States  of  the 
upper  basin  without  trespassing  upon 
any   national   park  or  monument. 

I  am  also  now  introducing  the  bill  I 
formerly  submitted  to  make  the  Dino- 
saur National  Monument  a  national 
park. 


Now  I  wish  to  submit  some  remarks  on 
the  bill  as  a  whole  and  point  out  what  I 
consider  conspicuous  weaknesses  and 
fallacies  in  comments  on  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

We  in  northern  California  fully  realize 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  recla- 
mation program.  Also  we  do  not  be- 
grudge sharing  its  benefits  with  other 
States. 

In  our  own  area  we  have  seen  semi- 
desert  areas  blossom  after  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  Central  Valley  project. 
We  expect  to  see  still  more  of  these  areas 
become  fruitful  after  the  completion  of 
Trinity  and  the  Sacramento  Canals. 

F^'om  our  own  experience  we  know 
these  costs  have  been  worthwhile,  and 
that,  because  of  these  Federal  invest- 
ments in  large  part,  California  can  sup- 
port its  ever-increasing  population  in  the 
national  interest. 

We  have  also  seen  how  the  power  and 
water  users  together  can  repay  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  its  capital  invest- 
ment. These  same  principles  are  con- 
tained in  the  bill  we  are  considering. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  variable  cost  figures  used  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  project.  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  these  figures. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  testi- 
fied that  the  costs  of  the  11  participating 
projects  would  range  from  $210  per  acre 
for  the  La  Barge  project  in  Wyoming  to 
$794  per  acre  for  the  central  Utah 
project. 

These  figures  represent  a  cost  of  $4.20 
to  $16  per  acre  each  year  for  an  assured 
water  supply.  To  me  these  costs  are 
moderate.  About  2  weeks  ago  we  ap- 
proved a  bill  authorizing  the  Ventura 
project  at  a  cost  of  $1,800  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  Bureaus  figures.  I 
did  not  hear  a  word  of  i)ro,test  at  that 
time. 

The  figures  used  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  bill 
leave  me  both  puzzled  and  confused  I 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  Einstein,  but  I 
can  do  ordinary  arithmetic. 

On  page  30  of  the  original  minority 
report,  the  opponents  say  the  project 
costs  will  be  $3,000  to  $-).000  per  acre. 

On  page  31.  the  average  construction 
cost  is  given  as  $750  to  $900  per  acre. 

On  page  35,  the  concealed  subsidy  Is 
first  given  as  $3,150  per  acre.  Later  on 
the  same  page  Federal  subsidies  are  said 
to  amount  to  $3,000  to  $5,000  per  acre. 

On  page  36,  the  direct  irrigation  in- 
vestment is  first  given  as  $200  to  nearly 
$800.  Then  later  on  the  same  page  the 
average  direct  investment  is  said  to  be 
$750  to  $900. 

On  page  50.  the  figure  Is  given  cor- 
rectly at  last— $210  to  $794  per  acre. 

The  opponents'  supplemental  minority 
report  is  no  more  reliable.  On  pace  16 
the  hidden  subsidy  is  said  to  be  $5,000 
per  acre.  Yet  on  the  same  page  the 
Irrigation  investment  is  stated  to  be  $750 
to  $900. 

Frankly.  I  just  cannot  make  sen.se  out 
of  the  opponents'  figures.  I  do  not  see 
any  alternative  to  accepting  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau's  figures,  which  were 
good  enough  to  authorize  the  Ventura 
project  and  the  Trinity  project  during 
this  Congress. 


It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  the  oppo- 
nent* of  this  bill  like  to  charge  all  the 
costs  of  the  storage  dams  to  the  irriga- 
tion project  when  it  suits  their  purpose, 
then  add  some  Houdini  compound  in- 
terest figures  to  that. 

The  Colorado  River  compact  appor- 
tions water  to  all  the  people  of  the  four 
upper  Strites.  They  cannot  use  their 
water  without  regulation  to  satisfy  their 
obligations  to  the  people  of  the  lower 
basin. 

These  storage  dams  will  make  that 
regulation  pos.sible.  It  would  be  most 
unfair  to  charge  these  storage  costs  to 
the  11  irrigation  projects  In  this  biil. 
These  dams  will  make  it  passible  for  all 
the  upper  basin  towns,  industries,  and 
farmers  to  use  the  upper  basins  share  of 
the  river  without  encroaching  on  the 
lower  basin.  These  regulatory  dams  are 
for  the  peneral  benefit  of  all  the  SUtes 
of  the  basin,  even  if  no  additional  irriga- 
tion project  were  ever  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

I  consider  this  project  to  be  a  worth- 
while addition  to  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion program. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  10  minutes'  time  obviously  I 
will  not  be  able  to  answer  all  of  the 
statements  made  by  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SaylorI 
but  very  briefly  I  would  hke  to  call 
1  or  2  matters  to  his  attentiort.  He  has 
talked  alx)ut  people  speaking  out  of  both 
sides  of  their  mouths  before  our  com- 
mittee and  that  there  has  been  no  one 
before  our  committee  who  would  go  for 
this  project,  any  so-called  expert,  with 
Echo  Park  Dam  out. 

•  Now,  for  the  gentleman's  Information. 
I  have  the  statement  here  of  an  expert 
that  he  might  be  interested  in.  This  is 
taken  from  the  committee  hearings  in 
1954.  on  pa'.ie  780.  quoting  the  gentleman 
from  Pcimsylvania.  and  here  is  what  he 
says: 

I  certainly  hope  to  live  to  see  the  time 
when  tlie  upper  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect Will  be  built  up  outside  of  Echo  Park 
and  Split  Mountain. 


In  other  words,  the  gentleman  was  for 
the  project  if  we  would  take  these  two 
dams  out;  so  I  submit  that  for  the 
Record. 

Now,  another  matter  before  I  get  into 
my  main  talk,  and  I  want  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  items  that  were  in.serted  in 
the  Record  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HosmcrI,  in  which 
a  list  of  names  was  .submitted  of  organ- 
izations who  oppose  this  project.    Among 
the  various  organizations  as  shown  in 
the  Congressional  Record  were  a  num- 
ber of  railroad  brotherhoods.     In  fact, 
there  were  some  150  organizations,  most 
of  whom  were  from  southern  California, 
with  the  exception  of  these  few  that  were 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  lL<tt.    Now.  I  took 
occasion  yesterday  to  send  wires  to  these 
union  organizations  who  are  listed,  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman,  as  opposing 
the  upper  Colorado  project,  and  I  have 
In  my  hand  replies  from  the.se  various 
organizations.    Out   of   9   brotherhoods 
that  were  reported  as  being  opposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Record  of  yesterday.  I 
have  wires  back  from  7  of  them,  and 
you  might  be  interested  in  them. 
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The  first  is  from  the  Brotherhod  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  and 
they  state: 

Your  wire  28th:  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Xiiglnemen  has  not  taken 
a  stand  on  upper  Colorado  siorage  project. 

That  was  signed  by  H.  E.  Gilbert, 
national  president,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  gentleman  also  says  that  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  is 
opposed  to  the  upper  Colorado  project. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  wire  whiich  arrived 
this  morning  from  W.  P.  Kennedy,  na- 
tional president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  and  he  states: 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on  rec- 
ord supporting  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

I  also  have  in  my  hand  a  report  from 
the  conductors  and  brakemeii's  organi- 
zation »ho  are  listed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  as  opposing  this  project, 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Johnson,  vice  president, 
states  in  this  wire: 

Your  telegram  of  February  28  to  Mr.  I.  O. 
Hughes,  president.  Order  of  Rallw.^y  Conduc- 
tors and  Braliemen.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  re- 
ferred to  me  for  reply.  This  to  advise  our 
order  has  remained  neutral  In  connection 
vltb  upper  Colorado  River  storege  project. 

TTie  same  applies  to  the  representative 
of  the  Brotheihood  of  Railway  Clerks 
who  are  listed  as  opposing  the  project. 
They  state  in  the  wire  which  arrived  to- 
day: 

Our  organization  has  never  taken  any 
position  on  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  now  before  Congress. 

The  gentleman  also  says  that  the 
Brotlierhood  of  Railway  Carmen  is  op- 
posed to  this,  and  I  have  a  wire  from  the 
president  of  the  carmen's  organization: 

In  reply  to  your  liiQulry  regarding  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America 
has  aken  no  stand  nationally  and  neither 
favors  nor  opposes  this  legislation. 

The  same  applies  to  the  railroad  teleg- 
raphers who  say  th^  have  taken  no  po- 
sition on  tins  project,  and  the  same  ap- 
plies to  the  Brotherhood  of  Signilmen. 

I  refer  you  to  the  Concression.\l  Rec- 
ord of  yesterday  in  which  all  of  these 
organizations  are  Usted  as  having  op- 
posed this  project,  and  we  have  these 
wires  saying  they  .support  it  or  have 
taken  no  stand.  At  this  point  I  desire  to 
submit  thj  wires  for  the  Record: 

CLrvxLAND,  Ohio,  FetHuary  28,  1956. 
The  Honorable  William  A.  EUwsom. 
Member  o/  Congress. 

New  House  Office  ButUttnff, 
Wastiington,  D.  C: 
Tour  wire  28th:   Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Enginemen  has  not  taken 
•   stand   on    upper    Colorado   River    storage 
project. 

H.  E.  Gilbert, 
national  President. 

Clstklano.  Ohio.  February  29.  1956. 
The  Honorable  Wuxiaic  A.  Dawson, 
Member  of  Congresx. 

New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Reurtel    28th:    Brotherhood    of    Railroad 
Trainmen  on  record  supporting  upper  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project. 

W.  P.  Kenn«dt, 
National  President. 
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Washington.  D.  C,  February  29.  19S€. 
Hon.  WnxMM  A.  Dawson, 

New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Tour  telegram  of  February  28  to  Mr.  R.  O. 
Hughes,    president.    Order   of   Railway    Con- 
ductors and  Brakemen.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa, 
referred  to  me  for  reply.    This  to  advise  our 
order   has   remained   neutral   in   connection 
with  upper  Colorado  River  storage  project. 
W.  D.  Johnson, 

Vice  President. 

Washington.  D.  C,  February  29,  1956. 
Hon.  Willi.* M  A.  Dawson. 

New  House  Office  Building: 
Retel   2Sth:    Our  organization   has   never 
taken  any  position  on  the  upper  Colorado 
B:ver  storage  project  now  before  Congre^. 
Hartman  Barber. 
General  Representative. 
Brotherhood  o)  Railway  Clerks. 

Washington,  D.  C.  February  29.  1956. 
Congressman  Dawson  of  Utah, 
House  Office  Building: 
In    reply    to    your    inquiry    regarding    the 
upper   Colorado   River   storage   project,   the 
Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  America  has 
taken  no  stand  nationally  and  neither  favors 
nor  opposes  this  legislation. 

Ik\-in  L.  Barnet. 
The  National  Legislative  Representative. 


St.  Louis.  Mo..  February  29,  1956. 
Hon.  Willum  A.  Dawson. 

New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Wire  28th:   The  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
rnphers    has    taken    no    position    on    upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project. 

G.  E.  Leightt. 

Chicago.  III.,  February  28.  1956. 
William  A.  Dawson, 

Member  of  Covgress. 

New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Retel    today:  Our    organization    has    not 
taken  a  stand  nationally  on  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project. 

JEITE  Clark. 
President,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signal  Men  of  America.    / 

I  leave  it  to  you,  my  colleagues,  to  de- 
termine who  is  giving  you  the  facts  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  I  wish  I  had  more 
time  to  go  in  detail  into  the  matters 
raised  by  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
but  I  simply  remind  you  that  when  he 
saj's  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
not  given  approval  to  this  project,  you 
should  be  reminded  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  directly  under  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  no  more  than  4  hours  ago,  made 
the  statement  that  he  approved  this 
project  and  urged  the  Congress  to  pass 
this  measure.  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 
We  do  not  need  to  go  much  beyond  that. 

I  would  like.  In  the  short  time  that  re- 
mains, to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
reasons  why  this  project  is  so  important 
not  only  to  the  West  but  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  Almighty  has  blessed  our  land 
with  rich,  natural  resources.  But  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  our  people 
and  the  stature,  strength,  and  wealth  of 
our  Nation  all  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
use  and  development  of  those  resources. 
That  this  Nation  stands  first  in  the 
world  Is  not  due  to  the  chance  develop- 
ment of  an  atomic  or  nuclear  bomb,  the 
superiority  of  our  aircraft  engineers,  or 
the  richness  our  deep,  black  soil.    We  ai'e 


first  because  men  of  vision  have  scanned 
and  built  for  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 
We  are  great  because  this  type  of  man 
has  anticipated  our  needs  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  devloping  our  natural  resources 
to  an  extent — and  with  a  speed — un- 
equaled  in  any  place  else  in  the  world. 

A  vast  amotmt  of  this  development 
came  about  through  the  initiative  of  men 
operating  within  the  framework  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  An  equally  large 
amount  of  our  Nation's  development, 
however,  was  either  done  in  partnerships 
with  the  Government  or  by  the  Federal 
Government  alone.  The  transconti- 
nental railroad  which  held  a  then-scat- 
tered Nation  together  with  bands  of  steel 
was  a  joint  ventuie  made  possible  only 
through  the  grants  to  the  railroads  of 
large  segments  of  the  public  domain. 
Highways  which  have  cemented  the 
States  into  a  Union  were  Government 
developments.  So  was  the  Panama 
Canal  and  other  major  dredging  opera- 
tions that  made  our  rivers  highways  of 
commerce.  More  recently  our  Govern- 
ment recognized  in  uncaptured  falling 
water  a  resource — a  renewable  re- 
source— of  extreme  value  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Hoover  Dam,  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  and  hundreds  of  lesser  structures 
stand  as  sound,  self-liquidating  monu- 
ments to  the  men  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment who  recognized  this  resource  and 
conserved  It  for  the  betterment  of  the 
people. 

But  we  should  be  reminded  that  this 
Nation  has  not  made  these  great  achieve- 
ments through  the  accomplishments  of 
our  engineers  and  scientists  alone,  great 
as  they  may  be.  The  planes  that  won 
World  War  n  were  built  from  aluminum 
rePzied  with  power  from  Grand  Coulee 
and  assembled  in  southern  California  by 
power  from  Hoover  Dam  and  similar 
dams  on  the  Colorado  River.  Yet  when 
these  dams  came  up  for  authorization 
before  Congress,  opponents  claimed 
there  would  never  be  a  market  for  the 
power  they  would  produce.  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  was  labeled  by  its  oppo- 
nents "The  white  elephant  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,"  and  yet  today  after  these 
great  projects  have  been  placed  in  opera- 
tion, the  Pacific  Northwest  is  already 
suffering  from  power  shortages. 

The  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  is  now  before  you.  This  project 
has  been  the  object  of  one  of  the  heaviest 
financed — and  I  say,  most  distorted — 
attacks  ever  leveled  at  any  single  piece 
of  legislation.  I  do  not  Intend  at  this 
time  to  go  into  the  reasons  for  southern 
California's  opposition  to  this  vital,  na- 
tional development.  Nor  do  I  intend — 
at  this  time — to  answer  all  of  their  ridic- 
ulous charges.  Let  me  say  at  this  time, 
however,  that  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project  is  not  being  sponsored 
by  all  Members  of  Congress  from  four 
rich  but  arid  States  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  landowners  on  Pike's  Peak  in  the 
banana-raising  business. 

This  project  is  more  than  the  usual 
reclamation  project.  It  is  a  long-range, 
multipurpose,  self-liquidating  develop- 
ment of  an  entire  river  basin — a  river 
basin  that  drains  one-twelfth  of  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  mineral  and  metal  wealth, 
the  richest  area  in  the  Nation. 
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The  project  will  store  up  the  water 
now  needed  for  municipal  pur[>oses  and 
now  going  to  waste  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  will  store  up  industrial  water 
needed  for  development  of  the  area's 
raw  materials.  The  water  now  goes  to 
waste  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
project  will  generate  power  for  use  of 
the  area's  expanding  industries — power 
now  lost  to  the  Nation  in  the  present 
undeveloped  stage.  In  all  instances,  the 
cost  of  municipal,  industrial  water  and 
power  production  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Federal  Government  with  interest. 

What  do  these  four  States  now  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  and 
what  additional  resources  can  they  con- 
tribute with  the  power  and  water  fur- 
nished by  this  development? 

Utah.  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado, 
along  with  Arizona  and  Nevada,  pro- 
duced in  1954  86.6  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's newly  mined  copper.  This  cop- 
per—having the  value  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  per  year— is  the  raw  material 
from  which  payrolls  are  made  in  our 
eastern  and  midwestern  industrial  areas. 
Continued  development  of  our  copper  re- 
sources depends  upon  an  expanding  wa- 
ter supply. 

The  four  upper  basin  States  and  Ari- 
zona produce  nearly  100  percent  of  the 
Nations  uranium  ore.  Continued  ex- 
pansion of  uranium  mining  and  milling 
facilities  depends  upon  more  water. 

Oil-shale  deposits  cover  more  than  4 
million  acres  in  4  States  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin.  One  formation 
alone  has  enough  oil  shale  to  produce  100 
billion  barrels  of  oil— more  than  twice  as 
much  as  has  been  produced  from  wells  to 
date  In  this  Nation.  Part  of  these  valu- 
able shales  have  been  reserved  for  the 
future  needs  of  the  Navy.  Water  and 
power  from  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project  are  necessary  if  these  reserves 
are  ever  to  be  used. 

The  worlds  largest  known  deposits  of 
phosphate  are  found  in  Utah.  Wyoming. 
Colorado,  and  Idaho.  Water  and  power 
from  the  Colorado  River  are  needed  if 
these  national  resouices  are  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

All  but  a  few  of  the  basic  materials 
required  for  a  chemical  industry  are 
found  in  the  four  States  of  the  upper 
basin.  With  these  basic  raw  materials 
and  with  water  and  power,  this  Nation 
can  maintain  chemical  independence. 
The  development  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project  will  provide  the  necessary 
water  and  power  and  the  States  now 
have  the  raw  materials. 

The  presence  of  these  and  other  min- 
eral  resources   in   the  four   States   has 
brought  about  a  rapid  development  of 
new  industries.    These  industries  are  not 
developed  at  the  expense  of  established 
Industries  elsewhere.    They  are  new  be- 
cause the  products  manufactured  or  re- 
fined are  new.     The  construction  of  a 
cobalt  fefining  plant  in  Utah,  for  exam- 
ple, does  not  hurt  industries  elsewhere. 
It  aids  them  as  it  adds  its  output  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation.    The  cobalt  plant 
was  built  because  a  domestic  supply  of 
cobalt  was  found  and  developed  in  the 
area. 

Each  of  the  four  States  has  a  limit  of 
development  beyond  which  it  cannot  go. 
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This  limit  is  set  by  the  amount  of  water 
it  can  store  and  use.  The  area  has  an 
annual  average  rainfall  of  less  than  12 
inches  per  year.  Everything  that 
grows — lawns,  crops,  flowers,  vegeta- 
bles— must  be  artificially  watered  by 
man.  Our  last  remaining  source  of  water 
is  that  now  flowing  to  waste  in  the  Gulf 
of  California.  This  wasted  water  of  the 
Colorado  River  was  allocated  by  compact 
to  us  nearly  35  years  ago. 

Last  and  greatest,  we  have  human  re- 
sources. Population  in  these  four  States 
is  growing  at  twice  the  rate  of  our  na- 
tional population  growth.  More  young 
men  and  women  are  graduating  from  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  and  the  rate 
will  continue  to  increase.  The  avail- 
ability of  employment  in  the  area  for 
these  people  depends  upon  new  industry, 
which  in  turn  depends  ui)on  more  water. 

We  people  of  these  four  States  are 
eager  to  unlock  this  treasure  chest  of 
mineral  wealth  and  share  its  richness 
with  the  Nation.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
must  capture  and  ase  our  water  which  is 
now  wasting  into  the  sea.  The  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project  is  the 
key  to  the  chest. 

I  mentioned  before  the  opposition  to 
the  project  from  southern  California— 
and  that  is  the  source  of  the  opposition. 
I  know  there  have  been  occasional  news- 
paper editorials  against  the  project  in 
some  smaller  newspapers  throughout 
the  Nation.  These  editorials  have  been 
based  on  false  information  and  in  check- 
ing we  always  find  that  the  infurmation 
has  been  distributed  by  southern  Cah- 
fornia  spokesmen.  Southern  Californ;a 
wants  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The 
campaign  against  this  project  shows  how 
far  they  will  go  to  prevent  our  four 
States  from  ever  using  our  water  and 
power  resources. 

What  is  the  status  quo?    And  why  is 
southern      California      opposing      any 
chanse?     Members  of  this  body  today 
are  a^ked  to  choose  between  developing 
a  four-State  area  or  letting  things  go 
along  ai  they  are  now.    Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  a  selfish  reason  to  oppose  this 
legislation.     Southern     California     now 
benefits  from  power  produced  by  water 
allocated    to    the    upper    basin    States. 
This  power  is  sold  at  dump-power  rates. 
After  generating  power,  our  water  either 
flows   to   the   sea   or   l.«! — in   increasing 
amounts— u.sed   by  Mexico   to   increase 
her  cotton  production.     JJoes  Congress 
want  to  put  the  lid  on  the  growth  of  four 
States  in  order  to  continue  to  subsidize 
power  rates  to  a  few  dump-load  custom- 
ers in  southern  Cahfornia,  like  the  Cali- 
fornia-Edi.son  Co.  and  permit  our  water 
to  flow  on  to  the  sea  or  to  Mexico?     Will 
the  ever-increasing  cotton  production  in 
Mexico  bring  more  long-range  benefits 
to  this  Nation  that  the  development  of 
this  vast  and  rich  four-State  area  in  our 
own  land? 

In  the  beginning,  I  said  that  a  nation's 
strength  depends  upon  the  use  it  makes 
of  its  resources.  The  United  States  is 
first  in  the  world  because  it  has  since 
its  beginning  developed  its  natural  re- 
sources wisely  and  rapidly  to  meet  its 
needs. 

We  hear  a  lot,  these  days,  about  Inter- 
continental missiles.    We  compare  our 


progress  in  nuclear  weapons  with  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  wonder  if  we  are 
keeping  abreast  of  the  Communists  In 
development  of  strategic  bombers.  We 
should,  of  course.  Our  safety  depends 
upon  it. 

But  the  manufactured  weapons  of  war 
and  defense,  in  quality  and  amount,  de- 
pends upon  the  development  and  wise 
use  of  the  Nation's  resources.  We  con- 
tinually receive  reports  on  the  progress 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  harnes.sing 
nuclear  power.  How  is  our  Interna- 
tional rival  progressing  in  development 
of  its  national  resources — particularly 
its  renewable  resources  such  as  falling 
water?  Prom  the  best  information 
available  to  hs.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  making  giant  strides  in 
harnessing  its  rivers  and  streams  for  the 
generation  of  hydroelectric  power.  Let 
me  quote  from  an  article  by  Paul  Wohl 
on  Soviet  development,  which  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1956. 

Referring  to  U.  S.  S.  R.s  current  5- 
year  plan  and  its  goals.  Mr.  Wohl  writes: 
One  of  the  biR  tasks  of  the  current  plan  Is 
to  provide  for  the  equipment  and  the  power 
to  utilize  thla  mineral  wealth.  With  this 
purpose  In  mind  giant  machines  of  all  kinds 
are  to  be  built,  among  them  heavy  presse« 
which  can  turn  out  parts  for  cyclotrons  as 
well  as  armament  and  are  said  to  be  capable 
of  pressing  »  whole  wing  of  «  ttghter  plane 
In  a  single  operation:  excuvator  dredges  lar«e 
enough  to  load  2  large  American-size  freight 
cars  with  1  shovel  fuJI.  and  machines  for 
dltruslon  tnst.tllatlons  and  for  the  turbines 
and  boilers  of  pr<>pected  thermo-power  gen- 
erating stations  operating  at  a  uteam  pres- 
sure up  to  300  atmospheres  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  1.20O  . 

These  extremely  efflrlent  m.ichlnes.  which 
take  about  3  ye.-us  to  build,  represent  an  In- 
vestment of  billions  of  rubles,  Some  of  them 
are  unequalled  even  in  the  United  States. 

POWCa    ARBAT 

They  will  be  served  by  an  extraordinary 
array  of  power  stations.  Including  3  sta- 
ll ms  of  3.200.0UO  kll(;w.itts  CHpaclty  each.  I 
on  the  Angara  and  the  other  on  the  Yenlssel 
River  (Grand  Coulee,  up  to  now  the  world's 
largest  station  has  a  capacity  short  of  2  mil- 
lion   kilowatts). 

The  power  Kiant  on  the  Angara  River  near 
Lake  Baikal  is  to  be  partly  completed  and  la 
to  begin  to  ojierate  Ijefore  December  lOflO; 
the  other  one  pear  Krasnoyarsk  In  west  SI- 
berln  will  be  In  construction  at  the  end  of 
the  current  plan. 

Aito^jether  the  Soviets  Intend  to  Uke  Into 
operation  during  the  current  5-year  period 
waterpower  capacity  equal  to  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  United  States  waierpower  capac.tr 
cxutlng  In  19M.  f       J 


At  my  request,  the  Library  of  Congress 
searched  Soviet  publications  in  order  to 
gti  some  picture  of  the  progress  of  the 
Communists  in  construction  of  hydro- 
electric generating  facilities  since  the 
war.  The  survey  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  K.  Rose,  senior  .specialist  in  natural 
resources,  and  Sergius  Yakobson,  senior 
speciahst  in  international  affairs.  It 
too,  reveals  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
adopted  a  crash  program  of  harnessing 
its  rivers. 

I  herewith  submit  a  tabulation  of  hy- 
droelectric projects  constructed  or  under 
construction  in  the  Soviet  Union  since 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  In  all 
probability,  this  tabulation  is  incom- 
plete.  The  installed  generating  capacity 
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for  which  we  have  definite  figures  in 
kilowatts  totals  8.217.000  kilowatts.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  capacity  of 
tho.se  undisclosed — but  larfre.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  description  of  these  projects 


would  indicate  that  an  additional  4  mil- 
lion killowatts  is  under  construction  in 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  bringing  its  total  new  hydro- 
generating  capacity  to  more  than  12  mil- 
lion since  World  War  II. 


F.otiet  Union  Kytlroeltclric  project*  complekd  or  under  eonstrudion  since  World  War  II 
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-  In  order  to  compare  our  proTre^^s  in 
thih  field  with  that  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.. 
I  have  had  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion tabulate  the  hydroelectric  projects 
con5tructed  or  expanded  in  the  United 
States  since  1945.  The  installed  i;enerat- 
ing  capacity  totals  13.176.780  kilowatts. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  figure  includes  hydroelectric  capac- 
ity that  was  installed  in  Hoover  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams  before  the  war  and 
since  expanded. 

Vnitrd  Statra  publicly  otr-jcd   hi/iroclectric 
pJanft.  1915-55 
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These  two  surveys  give  clear  indica- 
tion that  this  is  no  time  for  us  to  rest 
on  our  oars.  We  must  go  forward  in 
developing  and  con.serving  our  resources 
if  we  are  to  remain  strong  and  if  we 
are  to  afford  our  increasing  population 
the  benefits  of  an  expanding  economy. 
The  upper  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect— in  the  last  remaining  undeveloped 
mr.jor  river  basin  in  the  Nation — is  cry- 
ing for  development.  Its  vast  resources 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  favor  of  the 
status  quo. 

I  s,m  herewith  submitting  a  series  of 
descriptive  articles  on  the  various  new 
projects  in  Soviet  Russia  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  A  glance  at  the  tre- 
mendous amovmt  of  construction  in- 
volved gives  a  good  pictiu-e  of  the  pro- 
gram of  development  now  going  for- 
ward behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  ar- 
ticles were  furnished  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 


Mr.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  from  the  State  of  Utah,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  the  House  how  many  souls 
live  in  that  part  of  Utah  tiiat  can  be 
reached  by  irrigation  and  power  from 
these  projects  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  would  say  we 
have  perhaps  3  million  souls  in  the  upper 
basin  area,  and  we  are  choking  to  death 
for  water.  Water  is  our  lifeblood,  with- 
out it  we  cannot  exist.  I  further  advise 
tlie  gentleman  that  if  we  do  not  develop 
our  power  resources  and  the  falling  water 
in  this  country,  the  day  is  going  to  come 
when  we  shall  regret  it.  You  talk  about 
atomic  power.  That  day  is  coming  when 
we  shall  have  atomic  power,  but  that 
does  not  give  us  the  excuse  for  wasting 
our  hydroelectric  potential.  This  is  a 
resource  that  does  not  wear  out.  It  can 
produce  energy  and  still  be  used  for  other 
purposes,  whereas  someday  our  uranium 
resources  may  be  exhausted.  You  should 
also  remember  that  90  percent  of  the 
uranium  produced  in  this  country  comes 
from  this  very  area.  We  would  not  liave 
atomic  power  in  this  country  if  we  did 
not  have  those  uranium-producing  areas, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  continue  our 
development  unless  we  are  able  to  get 
the  water  to  bring  these  resources  into 
production. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Yes;  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  seme  reluctance  that  I 
take  tlie  ficor  to  discuss  a  rather  sensitive 
matter  in  connection  with  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  The 
words  I  am  about  to  speak,  I  hope  will 
not  be  taken  as  a  reflection  upon  any  of 
my  colleagues.  I  do  want  to  deal  with 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  fake  propaganda, 
masquerading  as  infoi-mation  on  the  bill 
we  are  presently  considering. 

There  came  to  my  desk  this  morning 
a  so-called  tax  map,  which  as  you  will 
see  in  the  red  headlines  states,  "New  $4 
Billion  Tax  Burden  Threatens  You."  It 
further  states: 

The  tax  map  below  shows  you  how  much 
the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  now 
before  Congress,  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
each  State  in  the  Nation. 

In  smaller  print  you  find  these  words: 
Costs  to  states  are  based  on  the  percentage 
of  Federal  taxes  paid  by  each  State,  as  com- 
puted by  the  Tax  Foundation,  New  York  City 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  own  State,  Nebraska,  has  a  green 
circle  around  $34  million,  as  a  tax  to  the 
State  because  of  this  project.  The 
fotmtainhead  of  this  propaganda  and 
big  lie  technique  comes  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  Association  with  an  address 
of  306  West  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles  13» 
Calif.  It  has  fooled  a  lot  of  people.  It 
fooled  newspapers  all  over  the  country. 

The  Jerome  North  Side  Kevrs.  of 
Jerome,    Idaho,    on    August    11,    1955, 
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carried  the  following  editorial,  showing 
they  were  misled  by  the  information: 

DvPKO  BT  Calitornia  Watu-Lobbt 
MisxxPBiisurrATiONS 
During  May  the  News  published  a  sketch 
Illustrating  the  coat  to  Idaho  of  $13,600,000 
In  new  taxes  for  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Baaln  project.  The  sketch  lUted  the  tax 
which  each  State  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
Into  the  Federal  Treasury  to  finance  Its  share 
of  this  huge  project.  An  explanation  under 
the  sketch  explained  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  was  $4  billion,  and  this  amount 
would  be  charged  to  each  State  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  New  York  was  highest,  with 
nearly  a  half  billion  in  added  taxes. 

We  find  now  thrt  the  publication  of  this 
•ketch,  with  the  supplemented  information. 
was  erroneous.  We  were  duped.  A  so-called 
tax  foundation  with  addresses  in  New  York 
City  and  Washington.  D.  C.  provided  the 
Information,  according  to  the  picture  ex- 
planation. We  were  duped  and  have  found 
out  that  the  sketch  with  the  erroneous  in- 
formation and  statistics  waa  compiled  by  the 
water  lobby  for  the  State  of  California.  The 
upper  Colorado  bill  authorizing  the  project 
In  Its  entirety  calta  for  an  appropriation  from 
Congress  of  only  $760  million,  which  la  a  far 
cry  from  $4  billion. 

Also,  as  in  the  case  In  most  combln.Ttlon 
Irrigation  and  power  projects,  the  lands  to 
be  irrigated  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  pay  off  the  cost  of  the  construction 
eventually.  Just  as  was  the  case  in  Idaho  on 
several  Federal  and  private  projects,  such  as 
American  Palls  Dam.  Owyhee  Dam,  etc. 

The  upper  Colorado  project  is  not  an  ex- 
elusive  power  undertaking  such  as  Hells  Can- 
yon.    It  provides  for  expansion  of  Irrigation 
In   Colorado,   New   Mexico,    Utah,   and   Wyo- 
ming, along  with  the  many  ramifications  of 
the  proposed  project.     It  provides  for  a  pay- 
ment of  2'^   percent  Interest  on  all  monevs 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  its  construction. 
Such    a    program    would    not    cost    Idaho 
•  13.600,000  in  added  taxes.     But  California  is 
confusing    the    issues    intentionally   so    that 
the  upper  river  States   will   be  deprived  of 
their  waters  and   these  waters   in   turn  will 
revert  to  California.     A  few  years  ago  Cali- 
fornia had  a  plan  to  appropriate  waters  from 
the  Snake   In   Idaho,   as   farfetched   as   that 
may  seem,  but  it  was  a  plan.     Idaho  should 
certainly  stand  by  the  other  Mountain  States 
to  preserve  these  water  rights  for  the  bene- 
flctal    development   of    the   States   in    which 
they    originate.     We    have    never    heard    of 
California   sharing    with   other   States    such 
rights   as   oil   rights,   fishing   rights,   or   any 
other    natural    resources    which    that    great 
State    possesses    In    Its    natural    boundaries. 
And  it  is  not  logical  or  consistent  that  the 
neighboring  states  of  the  West  should  give  up 
such   cherished   rights  in   water   which   they 
might   hold   or  should   serve   to  develop  for 
their  own  use. 
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spectability  of  the  nationally  known  tax 
research  group. 

On  July  11.  1955,  after  these  tax  maps 
had  been  printed  by  a  number  of  good 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  the 
editorial  director  of  the  Tax  Foundation 
found  it  necessary  to  mail  out  letters 
denying  any  connection  with  that  propa- 
ganda effort.    Here  is  the  letter: 

JuLT  11.  1935. 
Mr.  H.  ALLrN  Paint™, 

Editor.  Hackettatourn  Gazette, 
Hackcttstown.  N.  J. 
DcAx  Mr.  Paintu:  Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  editorial  appearing  in  your 
newspaper  on  May  12  entitled,  "One  Hundred 
Forty-four  Million  Dollars  for  New  Jersey  To 
Pay."  This  editorial  was  reprinted  in  the 
daily  Appendix  of  the  ConuRcssional  Record 
of  June  24,  1955.  The  editorial  says  the  Tax 
Foundation  mailed  to_  your  paper  a  map 
showing  what  It  would  cost  the  varloxis 
States  if  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  is  approved. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  simply  to  set  the 
record  straight  in  regard  to  the  map  sent 
you.  The  map  was  not  sent  by  the  Tax 
Foundation,  which  Is  a  private,  nonprofit 
research  or<?anlzatlon.  We  have  seen  copies 
of  this  map  In  other  newspapers.  It  wa^ 
prepared  by  the  Colorado  River  Association, 
with  which  the  Tax  Foundation  has  no  con- 
nection. Apparently,  the  Colorado  Associ- 
ation adapted  a  formula  the  Tax  Foundattr)n 
devised  to  apportion  the  tax  burden  among 
the  various  States,  applied  this  to  the  cost 
of  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin  project, 
and  credited  the  Tax  Foundation  with  the 
resulting  figures.  The  Foundation  did  nnt 
prepare  these  figures,  which  were  published 
without  our  knowledge  or  consent. 

For  your  Information.  I  am  enclosing  the 
Mny  1954  issue  of  1  of  our  monthly  pub- 
lications. Tax  Outlook,  which  carries  on  page 
12  an  article  (A  Better  Yardstick)  describ- 
ing the  formula  we  developed  for  allocating 
the  tax  burden. 

Sincerely  yours, 

VlNC«NT   D.   M^RTTRC. 

Editorial  Director. 
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Let  us  take  the  so-called  tax  map 
which  was  a  direct  application  of  the  big 
lie  technique  of  propaganda.  A  number 
of  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
used  the  tax  map  because  it  appeared  on 
its  face  to  come  from  a  reputable  tax 
research  organization.  It  even  fooled 
the  minority  members  of  our  committee 
because  they  say  in  their  minority  re- 
port, and  I  quote: 

The  percent  of  the  Federal  tax  burden 
by  States  as  computed  by  the  tax  foundation 
shows  that  less  than  2  percent  of  this  re- 
quired Federal  subsidy  would  be  borne  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  States  of  Colorado.  New 
Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries oX  the  project. 

This  tax  map  was  deliberately  pre- 
pared by  the  southern  California  lobby 
to  clock  their  propaganda  with  the  re- 


The  Colorado  River  As.sociation  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foundation's  letter  is  a 
registered  lobby  which  has  reported  re- 
ceipts in  1955  of  $195,700  00. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  body  has  a 
committee  investigating  lobby  activities. 
A  careful,  microscopic  examination 
might  find  some  overripe  fruit  in  the 
activities  of  the  Colorado  River  Associa- 
tion. This  same  organization  has  turned 
its  unrestrained  propagandists  loose  in 
other  areas  of  public  misrepresentation. 
Not  being  satisfied  with  a  false  map  of 
taxes,  they  now  have  other  maps  rela- 
tive to  rich  farmlands  in  other  States 
that  should  be  placed  under  cultivation 
in  lieu  of  a  long-range  project  to  develop 
badly  needed  water  for  a  four-State 
semidesert  area  larger  than  New  Eng- 
land. 

This  lobby  tries  to  use  the  prestige  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  just  as 
they  tried  to  represent  that  the  source 
of  the  tax  map  was  the  Tax  Foundation. 
A  southern  California  lobbyist  distorts 
the  facts  relative  to  the  cost  of  the  self- 
liquidating  Colorado  River  project,  say- 
ing it  will  mean  $4  billion  in  added  taxes. 
They  misrepresent  the  facts,  saying  the 
project  will  bring  in  580  million  new 
acres  of  arid  mountain  land.  The  truth 
is  the  units  proposed  for  authorization 
will  add  about  132.000  acres  of  new  land 
over  an  estimated  30-year  construction 
period.. 


This  southern  California  lobby  has 
also  attempted  to  discredit  the  engi- 
neering studies  at  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed Glen  Canyon  Dam.  The  same 
engineers  who  had  a  big  hand  in  build- 
ing the  Hoover.  Grand  Coulee,  the  David 
and  the  Parkers  Dams  had  a  big  part  in 
planning,  after  many  years  of  technical 
research,  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  storage  project. 

The  geology  of  the  Glen  Canyon  site 
was  thoroughly  explored  in  congressional 
hearings.  The  selection  of  that  site  was 
approved  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees. 
Mr.  Dexhelmer.  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, testified  as  follows: 

1  personally  h.ive  been  In  on  the  original 
exploration  and  construction  of  the  H<x>ver 
and  the  Shasta  Dams  and  many  others  In 
days  before  they  were  conceived.  I  have 
Investigated  this  site  and  gone  through  the 
geokgy.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  more 
investigating  on  Olen  Canyon  than  we  have 
on  Hoover  or  the  others.  We  have  no  doubt 
at  all  but  what  a  dnm  700  feet  high  at 
tm  Olen  Canyon  site  is  entirely  practical, 
feasible,  and  economical  and  would  be  safe 
Iron-  the  engineering  standpoint. 

Later  in  the  hearincs  he  wa.s  asked  if 
these  conclusions  were  tentative.  Mr 
Dexhelmer  replied: 

No.  sir.  They  are  firm  conclusion  for  • 
structure  up  to  700  feet.  There  u  no  que*, 
tlon  In  our  minds. 

It  Is  clear  that  pood,  competent  en- 
gineers have  made  positive  evaluations 
approving  the  Glen  Canyon  site.  Only 
the  southern  California  lobby  will  con- 
tribute to  the  coming  unwarranted  and 
irresponsible  attacks  on  the  Glen  Can- 
yon Damteneineers.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  not  be  taken  in  or  misled 
by  some  of  their  propaganda. 

The  only  major  opposition  comes  from 
the  southern  California  water  lobby 
which  stands  to  profit  by  millions  of 
dollars  if  they  can  succeed  m  delaying 
or  defeating  development,  but  the  four 
upper-basin  States  have  water  allocated 
to  them  in  a  solemn,  interstate  compact 
siqned  in  1928.  If  they  can  defeat  this 
project,  they  will  have  the  unvi.sed  water 
going  downstream  where  their  hydro- 
power  turbines  utilize  the  water  The 
rest  of  the  unu.sed  water  will  either  be 
used  in  California  or  New  Mexico  or  flow 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.     I  yield 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  The  gentleman 
spoke  a  few  moments  ago  about  the  de- 
velopment of  uranium  resources  in  the 
area.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  nlleRed 
that  the  floodi  ig  of  this  area  to  capture 
the  water  resources  would  destroy  the 
possibility  of  developing  the  uranium  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  ratsed  that  question,  and  I 
would  like  to  answer  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Members  heard  it,  but  the 
gentleman  says  it  has  been  alleged  by 
the  construction  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam,  if  we  flood  some  of  this  area,  it 
could  flood  some  valuable  uranium  re- 
sources. I  think  the  best  information 
we  can  get  on  that  subject  would  be  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  That  is 
the  best  source  of  information  I  know  of. 


I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the  Atomic 
E-iergy  Commission,  dated  February  14, 
1956,  directed  to  Senator  Anderson,  in 
which  this  statement,  among  others,  is 
made: 

Based    upon    present    knowledge,     no     ap- 
preciable     amount     of     commercial      grade 
uranium    or    other    radioactive    ore    would 
be  inundated  by  the  reservoir  to  be  formed 
by  the  proposed  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
Jesse  C.  Johnson, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Raw  Ma- 
teriah.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

I  hope  that  answers  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  The  gentleman 
claimed  that  there  was  a  great  potential 
development  of  uranium  in  the  area. 
Where  will  this  uranium  be  found,  if  the 
.statement  the  gentleman  just  read  is 
true? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  May  I  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  only  area 
covered  by  this  reservoir  is  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  We  have  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  out  there,  all  around 
the  area,  which  is  uranium  country,  and 
so  this  is  a  veiy  small  spot,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Atomic  Enei-gy  Commission 
they  know  of  no  considerable  amount  of 
uranium  in  the  bed  of  that  .stream.  Of 
course,  it  takes  water  to  conduct  these 
milling  operations  out  there,  and  it  takes 
water  for  the  F>eople  to  live  there  to  de- 
velop them.  I  with  I  had  the  time  to 
develop  this  further,  but  in  the  intere.'<t 
of  time  I  am  going  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord, under  pi-rmi-ssion  previously  granted 
to  me,  the  details  I  have  referred  to.  I 
hope  the  Members  will  take  tlie  time 
tomorrow  to  read  it  in  the  Record  and 
examine  it  in  some  detail. 

Project;  Tsimlvanskata  Dam 

Location:  The  Tsimlyanskaya  hydro  power 
development,  an  essenlial  pari  of  the  Volga- 
Don  waterway  system.  Is  located  near  the 
new  Tsimlyanskaya  Slanitsa  in  Rostovskaya 
Oblast'.  The  powerplanl  is  on  the  left  bank 
ol  the  Don  River. 

Brief  history:  The  development  was  built 
brtween  1949  and  1952.  The  power  station 
generated  its  first  indu.strinl  current  in  June 
1952.  Navigation  from  the  Sea  of  Azov  to 
the  reservoir  began  in  April  1953.  The 
Donskoy  main  Irrigation  canal  was  filled  with 
water  from  the  reservoir  in  April   1953. 

Brief  description :  The  dam  has  the  func- 
tions of  navigation.  Irrigation,  and  water 
supply  as  well  as  of  power  production.  The 
major  feature  is  a  concrete  gravity  spillway 
dam  495  5  meters  long  and  CO  meters  wide  at 
crest,  with  spillway  crest  19  meters  above 
the  tall  race  level.  Earih  dams  totaling  12.8 
kilometers  in  length  and  with  a  ba.se  300 
meters  wide  Include  99  kilometers  of  hy- 
draulic fill  with  a  maximum  height  of  35 
meters,  and  2  9  kilometers  of  rolled-fill  with 
a  maximum  height  uX  118  meters.  The  run- 
of-the-river  hydroelectric  power  station  is 
equipped  with  four  vertical  6-blade.  150-ton 
Kaplan  turbines,  coupled  directly  with  four 
40.000  kilowatts  vertical  umbrella  type  gen- 
erators. There  are  two  navigation  locks,  a 
river  harbor,  a  railroad  and  highway  across 
the  dam,  a  fish-lock  elevator  and  uncom- 
pleted installations  to  supply  irrigation 
water  to  750.000  hectares  and  water  supply 
to  an  area  of  2  million  hectares.  The  water 
di.^tributing  system  will  include  the  190  kilo- 
meters long  Donskoy  main  irrigation  canal 
extending  from  the  reservoir,  other  dis- 
tributing canals  totaling  568  kilometers  In 
length  and  about  140  pumping  stations. 

Capacity:  The  reservoir,  with  a  maximum 
width  of  38  kilometers  and  an  average  depth 


8.4  meters  raises  the  elevation  of  the  river 
as  far  as  350  to  360  kilometers.  The  area  at 
normal  elevation  is  2,700  square  kilometers 
and  total  capacity  is  24.000.000,000  cubic 
meters  with  an  effective  capacity  of  12,600,- 
000.000  cubic   meters. 

Electric  capacity  (kllovolt-amp>ere) :  In- 
stalled:   160.000  kilowatts   (1953). 

Electric  output  (kilowatt-hour  year)  :  Pro- 
posed: 500  million  kilowatt-hours  to  650 
million  kilowatt-hours    (1962). 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost:  Earth  work 
amounted  to  some  76.400.000  cubic  meters, 
of  which  29.500.000  cubic  meters  were  ob- 
tained by  the  hydraulic-fill  method.  Con- 
crete and  reinforced  concrete  amounted  to 
1.900.000  cubic  meters,  of  which  1.213.700 
cubic  meters  were  used  on  the  spillway, 
powerhouse,  fish-lock  elevator,  etc. 

Selected  references:  Razin.  N.  V.,  Peryfh- 
kin,  G.  A..  Smirnov.  K.  I.  Tsimlyanskiy 
Gidrouzel,  Gidrotekhnicheskoye  Stroitel'stvo 
(Moscow),  No.  12.  December  1952.  pages  6-11: 
V  SOvete  Minislrov  S.  S.  S.  R.  Ostroitel'stve 
Volgo-Doiifikogo  Sudokhodnogo  Kanala  I 
Oroshenil  Zemer  V  Rostovskoy  I  Stalin- 
gradskoy    Oblastyakh.    Gidrotekhnicheskoye. 

Stroitelsivo  (Moscow),  No.  1,  January  1951, 
pages  1-3. 

Prdject:    Svir'  Upper  Dau 

Location:  On  the  Svir'  River,  near  Pod- 
porozhye  village,  some  96  kilometers  down- 
stream from  Lake  Onega.  The  dam  with  Its 
lock,  will  be  a  part  of  the  Mariinsky  Inland 
waterway  system  which  connects  the  Baltic 
Sea.  the  Volga  River  Basin  and  the  Northern 
White  Sea  waterway  system. 

Biicl  history:  Construction  began  In  1936; 
opening  was  proposed  for  1938.  then  post- 
poned to  1942.  There  were  interruptions  and 
flooding  during  the  war  years.  Work  was 
underway  again  by  1946  but  the  dam  was 
still  under  construction  in  1952. 

Brief  description:  The  concrete  dam  Is 
thought  to  be  at)out  26  meters  high  and  of 
the  gravity  type  Little  information  is  avail- 
able on  the  earth  dam  other  than  that  it  is 
of  the  embankment  type. 

A  one  chamber  lock  of  reinforced  concrete 
Is  indicated  for  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
with  a  capacity  estimated  at  about  28  ships 
per  24  hours.  The  powerhouse  is  planned  for 
location  between  the  spillway  section  and 
tlie  lock.  Proposed  installations  would  In- 
clude 4  Kaplan-type  vertical  turbines  of  37,- 
.SOO  horsepower  rating  and  4  generators  of  25.- 
000  kllovolt-ampere  rating.  There  will  be 
Interconnection  with  the  Lower  Svir'  plant 
for  transmitting  enerpy  to  Leningrad. 

Capacity:  Tliere  will  be  no  reservoir,  the 
plant  will  be  of  the  run-of-the-river  type 
with  pondage  formed  by  the  dam. 

Electric  capacity  (kilovolt-amperes)":  Pro- 
jected 144.000  kilowatts  (1937>;  projected 
160.000  kilowatts  (1939). 

Electric  output  (kllowatt-hours/year)  :  700 
million  kilowatt-hours  estimated  (1937). 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost:  By  1939  the 
following  work  had  been  completed :  653.000 
cubic  meters  of  concrete  used:  2.651.500 
cubic  meters  of  earth  used  for  embankment; 
4,317.000  cubic  meters  of  earth  excavated; 
200.000  cubic  meters  of  wood  piling  used; 
1.204  meters  of  steel  cut-off  piling  used. 

By  April  1948.  615.000  cubic  meters  of 
earthwork  and  18,000  cubic  meters  of  con- 
crete work  were  reported  as  comjjleted. 
There  are  Indications  that  nearly  265,000 
cubic  meters  of  excavation  work  may  have 
been  carried  out  during  1949  and  1950. 

Selected  references:  Svir'stroy  (Lenin- 
grad), issues  3,  5.  and  6,  1935,  pa(;es  3-87; 
Kud>T8kiy.  A.  R.  Osrovniye  Polozhenlya 
Tekhnicheskogo  Proyerta  Elektromekhanich- 
eskoy  Chastl  Gidrostantsii,  Svir"  II,  Svir'stroy 
(Leningrad),  No.  12,  1937,' pages  158-181. 

Project:  StJKHUMi  Dam 
Location:  The  main  dam  Is  located  on  the 
East  Gumlsta  River,  between  Andreyfevskoye 


and  Mikhaylovskoye  villages,  about  32  kilo- 
meters northeast  of  Sukhumi,  in  the  Abkhaz- 
skaya  A.  S.  S.  R.  An  auxiliary  dam  on  the 
Tsumur  River,  together  with  the  above,  sup- 
ply water  to  the  powerhouse,  which  Is  lo- 
cated on  the  West  Gumista  River. 

Brief  history:  Work  began  In  1933  and  was 
completed  in  1948. 

Brief  description:  The  rivers  being  non- 
navigable,  this  project  serves  for  power  pro- 
duction purposes  only.  The  main  dam  on 
the  East  Gumista  is  indicated  as  a  concrete 
spillway  dam  with  crest  gate  more  than  28 
meters  above  its  foundation  in  height  and 
h.is  a  10-meter  spillway.  The  auxiliary  dam 
of  concrete  on  the  Tsumur  Is  of  spillway 
type  with  sluice  gate  5  meters  high  and  14 
meters  wide  at  the  crest.  A  327-meter  tun- 
nel connects  this  part  of  the  project  with  the 
E.ist  Gumista.  The  generated  power  is  in- 
dicated as  supplied  to  the  town  of  Sukhumi 
and  perhaps  to  a  section  of  the  Black  Sea 
Railroad. 

Capacity:  No  reservoir  is  formed  by  either 
dam. 

Electric  capacity  (kilovolt-amperes)  :  Pro- 
posed. 20.000  kilowatts  (1937). 

Electric  output  (kilowatt-hour.'year) : 
Proposed   100  million  kilowatt -hours  ,(1937). 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost  (materials 
used )  : 

The  volume  of  work  on  the  East  Gumista 
River: 

E.irthwork.  1.120  cubic  meters. 

Rockwork.  26.418  cubic  meters. 

Concrete.  11.060  cubic  meters. 

Reinforced  concrete.  3.427  cubic  meters. 

Rock  fill.  5.840  cubic  meters. 

Granite  facing.  490  cubic  meters. 

Volume  of  work  on  the  Tsumur  headworks: 

Eirthwork,  1.334  cubic  meters. 

Rockwork.  7.000  cubic  meters. 

Concrete.  4.500  cubic  meters. 

Reinforced  conciete,  53  cubic  meters. 

Granite  facing.  406  cubic  meters. 

Work  on  presfure  tunnel: 

Rockwork.  16.925  cubic  meters. 

Concrete.  13,263  cubic  meters. 

Reinforcement.  349  tons. 

Work  on  powerhouse: 

Earthwork.  17.100  cubic  meters. 

Rockwork.  51.789  cubic  meters. 

Concrete.  11.284  cubic  meters. 

Reinforced  concrete.  4.529  cubic  meters. 

Stone  laying.  3.697  cubic  meters. 

Selected  references:  Rutkovskly,  S.  G.  Gld- 
rotekhnicheskaya  Ustanovka  NA  R.  Oumistc- 
Sukhumges.  Gidrotekhnicheskoye  Slroltel- 
stvo  (Moscow),  No.  7,  1937,  page  34. 


Project:  Stalingrad 

Location':  On  the  Volga  at  its  confluence 
Willi  the  Aktuba,  on  the  northern  outskirUs 
of  Stalingrad,  Stalingradskaya,  Oblaht 
RSFSR. 

Brief  history:  Organizational  and  prepar- 
atory work  began  in  1950:  actual  construc- 
tion work  on  the  foundation  pit  for  the  dam 
and  powerhouse  was  to  begin  in  the  second 
half  ol  1951.  The  first  concrete  was  poured 
for,  the  powerhouse  on  September  5.  19r)4. 
The  spillway  dam  construction  pit  was 
drained,  commencing  on  June  27,  1955,  pre- 
paratory to  further  excavation  and  eventual 
construction.  The  project  was  Initially 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1955.  or  before 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  considerably  de- 
layed, with  one  statement  being  to  the  ef- 
fect that  five  times  as  much  rock  and  gravel 
would  be  required  in  1956  as  in  1955. 

Brief  description:  It  is  claimed  by  the  So- 
viets that  it  will  be  the  largest  construction 
project  on  the  Volga.  The  dam,  largely  of 
earthen  construction,  will  be  over  5  kilo- 
meters in  total  length  and  high  enough  to 
raise  the  water  level  26  meters.  The  dam 
itself  will  be  up  to  45  meters  high.  It  will 
be  of  the  nonoverflow  ty^,  with  the  earth 
portions  connecting  the  s*plH»ay.  P^"-  »»d 
lock  portions  to  the  banks.  The  right  bank 
earth  dam  will  be  1.300  to  1.400  meters  long, 
whereas    the    left    bank   earth   dam    will    bo 
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2.300  meters  In  length.  Th*  foundation  pit 
for  power  plant  tn  some  places  exceeds  30 
meters  m  depth  and  Is  75  hectares  in  area. 

Directly  related  Is  the  construction  of  the 
gravlty-now  Volga-Ural  Can^l.  about  650 
kilometers  long,  which  has  been  Indicated 
for  completion  In  1956.  Work  (e.xcavatlon) 
was  Indicated  as  about  to  staift  In  1952.  Also 
a  bypass  canal.  6  kilometers  long,  was  being 
dug  In  1954  for  ships  to  pass  around  the 
dam  and  powerhouse,  apparently  a  tempo- 
rary diversion  until  the  project.  Including 
locks,  should  be  completed. 

The  400  kllovolt  transmission  line  from 
Stalingrad-Moscow  will  be  atiout  1.100  kilo- 
meters long.  It  Is  Indicated  that  the  energy 
produced  will  be  distributed  approximately 
as  follows:  4  billion  kilowatt-hours  to  Mos- 
cow; 1.200.000.000  kilowatt-hours  to  central 
areas:  2.B00.0O0.000  kilowatt-hours  to  Sara- 
tov. Stalingrad  and  Astrakhan  areas:  2  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  for  irrigation  and  water 
supply  In  the  trans-Volga  and  Caspian  low- 
land areas. 

Sofne  1.500.000.000  hectares  of  land  will  be 
Irrigated  due  to  the  electric  energy  produced 
by  the  Stalingrad  Power  Plant  and  11.500.- 
000.000  hcctiires  will  thereby  be  enabled  to 
have  a  sufficient  water  supply. 

Included  will  be  turbines  and  generators 
of  the  same  type  as  at  Kuybyshev  but  per- 
haps only  17  instead  of  20  of  them. 

Capacity:  It  is  estimated  that  the  reservoir, 
about  650  kilometers  long  and  30  kilometers 
wide,  will  cover  4.500  square  kilometers, 
much  of  It  good  farm  land. 

Electric  capacity  (kilovolt-ampere)  :  from 
a  low  of  1. 300.000  kilowatts  to  1.700.000 
kilowatts  (Usual)  to  2.310.000  kilowatt  (re- 
cent high  estimate  > . 

Electric  output  ( kilowatt -hour-year ) : 
about  10  billion  kilowatt -hours  (estimated 
for  average  year ( . 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost:  75  million 
cubic  meters  of  earth  work  are  reported  as 
having  been  completed.  Including  62  million 
by  hydraulic  All.  The  total  amount  of  earth 
to  be  moved  is  indicated  as  150  mUUon  cubic 
meters,  or.  including  the  canal.  In  excess  of 
500  million  cubic  meters.  At  least  7  million 
cubic  meters  of  concrete  will  be  poured. 
About  400.000  cubic  meters  of  concrete  have 
beeii  poured,  with  the  amount  to  Increase 
to  1.500.000  cubic  meters  in  1956  and  3  mil- 
lion cubic  meters  per  year  eventually,  for  a 
period  not  indicated. 

Selected  references:  The  Current  Digest  of 
the  Soviet  Press,  volume  vU,  No.  35.  October 
12.  1956.  pages  17-18.  which  carries  a  long 
Item  fiom  Pravda:  Lcginov,  F  At  the  Con- 
struction Site  of  the  Stalingrad  Hydroelectric 
Power  Plant.  Pravda.  October  25.  1954.  page  2- 
Davydov.  Eng.  M.  The  Giant  Power  DeveU 
opment  in  StaUnsrad,  Kurturno-Probve- 
titel'nava  rabota.  1952. 

PaojECT:  Shchekbakov  D.m« 
Ix>cation:  This  mo».t  northeasterly  project 
Of  the  ui-per  Vol^'a  power  development 
(which  Includes  Ugilch  and  Tvan^kovo  as 
well )  is  near  the  conHuence  of  the  Volga 
and  Sheksna.  a  left  tributary.  Shcherbakov 
l8  the  nearest  large  town. 

Brief  history:  Work  began  In  the  winter 
Of  1935  33.  The  first  unit  was  Installed  In 
November  1941.  development  being  continued 
during  the  war  in  order  to  supply  electric 
power  to  Moscow.  A  second  unit  was  in- 
stalled in  January  1942.  a  third  In  September 
1945  and  a  fifth  In  1949. 

Brier  description:  The  Installations  on  the 
Volga  consist  of  a  concrete  gravity  spillway 
Uum  a  little  more  than  30  meters  In  height 
above  the  river  bed  and  foundations,  and 
about  100  meters  m  length  at  crown,  with 
8  sluices,  each  8  5  meters  wide  and  5  meters 
high.  There  are  embankments  on  both 
banks,  •  twin  lock  at  the  left  and  a  right- 
bank  earth  dam. 

The  development  on  the  Sheksna  RJr^ 
Includea   embankmenu   on   tooth   banks,    a 


powerhouse  on  the  right  bank  and  a  non- 
overflow  earth  dam  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  33.4  meters  above  river  bed  and  founda- 
tions, and  Is  0.5  kilometers  wide  at  the  base 
and  700  meters  tn  length  at  crown.  The 
right-bank  embankment  Is  3  4  kilometers 
long.  16  meters  high,  has  a  2.200.000  cubic 
meter  volume  and  was  built  by  the  hydrau- 
llc-011  method.  The  smaller  left-bank  em- 
bankment, built  by  the  same  method.  Is  only 
230.000  cubic  meters  In  volume,  is  500  meters 
long  and  has  a  mftxlnrum  height  of  15  meters. 

The  lock  on  the  Volga  makes  possible  nav- 
igation control  from  Oor'kly  to  Ugilch.  Five 
Kaplan  55.000-kllowatt  turbines  are  In- 
cluded In  the  power  Installations,  which 
belongs  to  the  Moscow  f)C)wer  system  and 
supplies  power  to  the  capital. 

Capacity:  The  reservoir  has  an  area  of  4.700 
square  kilometers,  the  largest  man-made  res- 
ervoir In  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  It  is  over  100  kilome- 
ters long  and  50  to  60  kilometers  wide:  depth 
Is  as  much  as  26  meters  tn  places.  Maxi- 
mum capacity  is  given  as  11  billion  cubic  me- 
ters and  effective  dapaclty  &^  7.6  billion  cubic 
meters. 

Electric  capacity  (kllovolt -am p>eres)  pro- 
posed: 220.000  kilowatts  (19:i6).  330.000  kilo- 
watts (1938);  Installed:  2i0.000  kllowatu 
(1949). 

Electric  output  (kllowatt-hoim  per  year) 
proposed:  1  blUiou  kilowatt-hours  (1036). 
1  billion  kilowatt  hours  (1939);  achieved: 
92  m  Mod  kilowatt -hours  (1946). 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost:  The  amount  of 
work  needed  was  luUicated: 

Earth  work.  30  million  cubic  meters. 

Concrete.  1.400.000  cubic  meters. 

Equipment.  7.800  tons. 

Metal  structures,  21.000  tons. 

Brick  laying.  7  million  pieces. 

Rock  work.  270.000  square  meters.  ' 

Hydraullc-eU,  10.800,000  cubic  meters. 

Selected  references:  ArngrW'd.  Verkhnev- 
olzhsklye  Gldroustanovkl.  O  Idrrtekh  niches - 
koye  Stroltel-stvo  (Moecow),  No  1,  1936.  page 
43:  Vyaasmskiy  o,  V.  and  Veselov.  V.  V, 
Gidroetantslya  S  Nlzkim  Mashinnym  Zalom  I 
Vneshnlm  Raspolozhenlyem  Ma<>hnlnnykh 
Kranov:  Gidrotekhnicheskoye  Stroltel'stvo 
(Mascow).  No.  1   2.  1944,  pag,e  16. 

PaojxcT :  Ust'-Kamenocorsk  Dam '^ 
Location:  On  the  Irtysh  River,  a  left  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ob"  River,  at  the  village  of 
.Abiaketka.  above. the  confluence  of  the  Abla- 
kctka  and  Irtysh  Rivers,  about  12  km.  from 
the  town  of  Ust-Kamenogorsic  in  Vostochno- 
Kazukhstanekaya  oblast',  Kazakh  SSR. 

Brief  history:  Preparatory  work  com- 
menced In  1938  and  actual  work,  started  In 
1944.  The  first  concrete  was  poured  In  1948. 
The  second  unit  was  Installed  in  August  1952. 
The  third  unit  was  Installed  in  December 
1952. 

Brief  description:  This  Is  the  first  com- 
pleted project  of  3  planned  since  1938  on 
the  Irtysh  River.  It  will  be  the  second  up- 
ttream  dam  when  the  entire  system  Is  built. 
Tnere  are  more  than  the  usual  uncertain- 
ties as  to  details,  two  full  plans  having 
been  prepared,  with,  as  yet  no  dtflnlte  In- 
f>rmation  as  to  which  was  carried  out.  The 
dam  Is  Indicated  as  45  meters  thick  at  the 
base.  67.2  meters  in  maximum  height,  and 
perhaps  as  much  as  421.7  meters  In  length 
at  the  crown.  The  maximum  head  would 
be  about  40-41  meters.  The  spillway  would 
be  122  meters,  the  nonoverflow  section  at  the 
left  bank  120  meters  and  the  nonoverflow 
section  between  lock  and  right  bank  70 
meters.  A  1 -chamber  lock  180  meters  long 
serves  navigation.  A  6  unit  powerhouse 
was  planned  for  Francis,  40.000  kllo«-atts. 
125  revolutions  per  minute  turbines  and 
generators  of  Uic  umbrella  type.  The  plant 
Is  Interconnected  with  the  Alt.iy  Power  Sys- 
tem. 

Cnpacitf :  The  dam  raise*  the  water  level 
In  the  rtver  for  80  kilometer*. 


Electric  capacity  (kUovolt-amperes) :  240,- 
000  kilowatts  (proposed  in  1939). 

Sjme  lacu  related  to  cost:  600.000  cubic 
meters  of  concrete  was  used  for  the  dam. 

Selected  references:  Ust'-Kamenogorskaya 
Gidroelektrostantsiya.  Gidrotekhnicheskoye 
Stroltel'stvo  (Moscow)  No.  6.  1947.  page  27; 
Korolev,  A.  A..  Ust'-Kameno  gorskaya  Gidro- 
elektrlcheskaya  Stantslya  Na  Reke  Irtyshe, 
Gidrotekhnicheskoye  Stroltel'stvo  (Moscow i' 
No.  6,  page  1. 

Project:   Naiva 

Location:  Slightly  below  the  famous  falls, 
near  Narva.  Leningrad  Oblast'.  R£F8R. 

Brief  history:  Final  tests  on  the  flrst  tur- 
bine under  pressure  were  being  made  in  lute 
September  1C56  and  there  was  a  pledge  to 
finish  the  plant  In  1955. 

Brief  description:  The  dam.  of  the  rein- 
forced concrete  spillway  type,  will  not  be 
high  and  will  form  only  a  small  head.  There 
will  be  earth  dams  on  both  the  right  and  left 
of  the  splUway  dam.  The  powerhouse  is  be- 
low and  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  served 
by  a  diversion  canal  2  kilometers  long. 

Capacity:  The  reservoir  will  have  an  area 
of  20.000  hectares,  otherwise  mentioned  as 
200  square  kilometers.  There  is  mention  of 
two  turbines  and  120. (H)0  kilowatt  capacity. 

Some  facu  relating  to  cost:  About  2  mil- 
lion cubic  meters  of  earth  and  500.000  cubic 
meters  of  rock  were  excavated. 

Selected  reference:  A  A  Belyakov,  At  the 
Narva  Waterfalls.  Nuuka  I  ZUizn'  No  8  19i4. 
pp    3  5. 

PaojEc-r:  MiMCECHAtni  Dam 
Location:  This  dam  on  the  Kura  River  is 
located  near  the  toa'n  of  Mingechaur  (and 
the  railroad  station  of  the  same  name)  In 
the  Khaldanskiy  Rayon,  Aztrbaldzhan  SSR. 
Brief  history:  Earth  works  were  first 
started  In  early  1945.  In  June  1947  work 
was  started  on  the  foundation  pit.  In  1851 
work  was  started  on  the  hydraulic  fill  dam. 
In  1953  the  Mingechaur  Sea  appeared  on  the 
map.  As  of  Janu.iry  1954,  basic  work  at 
Mingechaur  was  completed.  At  that  time 
the  water  Intake  was  built,  as  well  as  th* 
flrot  stage  of  the  p'  werhous'e  for  three  gen- 
erating units,  the  outdoor  step-up  substa- 
tion and  the  step-down  receiving  substation, 
etc.  On  January  10,  1954,  the  two  first  gen- 
erating units  were  put  In  operation.  In  July 
1954.  the  fourth  unit  was  put  In  operation. 
Brief  description :  The  basic  purpose  of  this 
development  is  the  repu'.atlon  of  the  flow  of 
the  Kura  River,  net  only  for  power  produ?- 
tlon  but  for  Irrigation  and  Improvement  of 
navigation  between  the  town  of  Yevlakh  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  There  Is.  however,  no  navi- 
gation lock. 

The  dam.  an  earth  dam  of  hydrauHc-flll 
type,  built  In  the  shape  of  a  deep  arch  is 
1.540  meters  In  total  lercth.  520  meters  thick 
at  the  base  and  has  a  maximum  height  above 
foundations  of  87.5  meters.  Various  rein- 
forced concrete  structures,  intakes,  spillway 
and  discharge  sluices,  are  built  into  the  earth 
dam.  The  powerhouse,  located  at  the  tall 
race  slope  of  the  dam.  Included  Installations 
of  4  vertical  Francis  turbines  and  4  vertical 
50.000  kilowatts  grnerators  as  of  July  1954. 
with  Installation  of  2  more  units  anticipated! 
Four  main  irrigation  canals  are  fed  from  the 
reservoir  to  Irrigate  about  1,500,000  hectares 
of  Kura  and  Araks  lowland. 

Capacity:  The  reservoir  U  about  75  kilo- 
meters in  length,  13  kilometers  In  width,  has 
an  area  of  630  square  kilometers  end  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  17  cubic  meters. 

Electric  capacity  (kilowatt-amperes):  pro- 
posed, 300.000  kilowatts  (1918  and  later);  In- 
■talled.  200000  klUwatU   (a*  of  July  lOM). 

It  was  anticipated  that  all  jilx  generating 
tinlts  would  be  In  operation  at  full  rnpnrity 
at  the  end  of  19S4.  giving  an  installed  ca- 
pacity of  300.000  kllowatu. 
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Electric  output  (kilowatt  hours/year)  :  No 
information  available  except  what  may  be 
derived  by  computation  from  above. 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost:  The  total 
volume  of  the  earth  dam  Is  about  30  million 
cubic  meters.  It  was  necessary  to  excavate 
about  9  million  cubic  meters  of  earth  for  the 
foundation  of  the  dam  and  other  structures. 
The  total  volume  of  reinforced  concrete 
structures  In  the  development  Is  about  1 
million  cubic  meters. 

Selected  references:  Veytkov,  P.  L.  Ut- 
verzhdenlye  Tekhnlcheskogo  Proyekta  Min- 
gechaurskogo  Oldrouzla.  Gidrote.ihnlches- 
koye  Stroltel'stvo  (Moscow).  1947.  No  8,  page 
28:  Domanskly,  V.  E.  Opyt  Vozeedenlya  Krup- 
noy  Namyvnoy  Plotiny,  Gldrotkhnicheskoye 
Stroltel'stvo  (Moscow).  1954.  No.  1.  pages 
10  13. 

PaoJBcr:  Kuz  minskata  Dam 

Location:  It  Is  located  on  the  Oka  River, 
a  right  tributary  of  the  Volga,  near  Kuz'mln- 
skaya  Village,  vipstream  Irom  the  town  of 
Ryazan'.  Ryabanskaya  Oblast. 

Brief  history:  The  dam  was  completed  by 
the  end  of  1946  and  put  in  operation  in  194B. 

Brief  description:  No  details  are  available 
but  this  apparently  Is  a  low  dam  on  a  rather 
small  river.  The  river  varies  from  140  to  430 
meters  In  width  and  the  depth  near  Ryazan' 
varies  from  2  to  5  meters  with  an  extreme 
of  10  meters.  The  lock  in  the  dam  contrib- 
utes to  control  of  navigation  on  the  river. 
The  power  Is  apparently  largely  utilized  by 
nearby  collective  farms. 

Capacity:  The  river  serves  as  a  reservoir. 

Electric  capacity  (kllovolt-amperes)  :  In- 
stalled capacity  1.000  kilowatts. 

Electric  output  ( kilowatt-hours 'year)  : 
123.000  kilowatt-hours   (1953). 

Some  facts  relating  to  costs:  10,090  cubic 
meters  of  earth  excavated;  4.500  cubic  meters 
of  concrete  work  done;  5.000  cubic  meters  of 
lumber  used;  625  tons  of  Iron  used  and  1,500 
tons  of  cenieiTt  used. 

Selected  references:  Azmechatel'nyye  Pe- 
remeny,  Nauka  I  Zhlzn'  (Moscow),  No.  1, 
1953.  pp.  30  32:  Basseyn  Verkhney  Volgl 
U  Okl.  Spravochnlk  Po  Vodnym  Rcsursnm 
SSSR  (Moscow>J,  1936,  vol.  3.  p*..  2,  pp.  130- 
131. 


Project:    Kuybyshev 

Location:  Near  Zhlgulevsk  on  the  Samara 
bend  of  the  lower  Volga.  Kuybyshevskaya 
Oblast'.   RSFSR. 

Brief  history:  Work  was  reported  as  well 
advanced  in  1952  and  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  1955  or  shortly  thereafter.  The  flrst 
hydrogenerator  was  rejiorted  as  completed 
early  In  19.54.  The  lower  navigation  lock, 
said  to  have  been  built  In  less  than  4  years, 
w.is  reported  as  opened  on  July  31.  1955. 
Eight  turbines  were  reported  as  having  been 
delivered  in  March  1955. 

Brief  description:  The  dnm  Is  largely  of 
earth  conbtructlon.  about  3.9  kilometers  In 
length.  36  meters  wide,  and  rises  to  a  height 
of  36  meters.  Initial  construction  efforts  in- 
volved a  huge  coffer  dam  4.5  kilometers  long 
and  18  meters  high  at  some  points.  A  third 
coffer  dam.  to  go  around  the  ferroconcrete 
spillway  dam  excavation,  was  8  kilometers 
long.  Four  large  concrete  constructions  are 
Included — the  spillway  dam,  the  powerhouse, 
and  upper  and  lower  locks.  The  spillway 
dam  Is  1,200  meters  long.  Shlplocks  will 
consist  of  2  sets  of  locks  on  2  levels  and  a 
3-kilometer  sector  between  wh.re  winter 
anchorage  and  shipyard  will  be.  Railway 
lines  were  built  to  the  project  at  both  banks 
of  the  Ttvn.  some  162  kilometers  In  total. 
An  overhead  cableway  to  transport  materials 
to  concrete  plants  was  erected. 

It  was  reported  that  10  plants  with  a  total 
output  of  4.600.000  cubic  meters  of  concrete 
per  year  were  built  for  the  construction  of 
the  development.  About  500  million  kilo- 
watt'hour*  per  year  will  be  devoted  to  irri- 


gation pumping  for  1  million  hectares  of 
land  In  the  trans-Volga  area. 

There  will  be  17  to  20  adjustable  blade 
hydroturbines  rated  at  126.000  kilowatts  each 
for  normal  head  and  sometimes  estimated  as 
low  as  105,000  kilowatts  for  minimum  head, 
each  to  weigh  1,600  tons.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  Soviets  that  the  generators  are  the 
largest  ever  assembled.  They  will  be  40 
meters  tall,  equivalent  to  an  8  or  9  story 
building  In  height.  Each  hour  a  mass  of 
water  equal  to  1,800.000  cubic  meters,  a  lake 
1  kilometer  square  and  2  meters  deep,  will 
flow  through  the  turbine.  The  foundation 
pit  of  the  spillway  section  will  be  1,200  meters 
long,  450  meters  wide,  and  20  meters  deep — 
that  for  the  powerplant  will  be  3(K)  meters 
long  and  45  to  50  meters  deep.  Many  wells 
and  pumping  are  required  to  control  seep- 
age. 

The  transmission  will  Involve  new  design 
to  transmit  alternating  3-phaEe  at  400  kilo- 
volts.  More  than  900  kilometers  of  trans- 
mission line  will  be  Involved  and  50.000  tons 
of  steel  will  be  used  in  the  erection,  along 
with  700,000  cubic  meters  of  earthwork  and 
200,000  cubic  meters  of  concrete  work.  The 
conductor  will  be  aluminum  over  a  steel 
core:  some  20.000  kilometers  of  cable  and 
600.000  insulators  will  be  Involved.  Towers, 
about  half  a  kilometer  apart,  will  weigh  7  to 
18  tons  and  be  as  tall  as  a  7  story  building. 
Split  conductors  will  be  used — 3  conductors 
for  each  phase  of  alternating  current,  or  9 
conductors  for  the  3-phase  transmission. 
Uncommon  use  will  be  made  of  condensers. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  about  6  billion  icllo- 
watt-hours  per  year  will  be  transmitted  to 
Moscow,  but  to  utilize  this  power  It  will 
be  necessary  to  reorganize  the  power  system 
of  Moscow,  especially  to  reconstruct  its 
underground  cable  network. 

Capacity:  The  Kuybyshev  Sea  will  stretch 
580  kilometers  along  the  Volga,  300  kilo- 
meters along  the  Kama,  will  have  a  maxi- 
mum width  of  40  kilometers,  cover  an  area  of 
more  that  5.500  square  kilometers,  and  have 
a  capacity  of   19.500.000.000  cubic  meters. 

Electric  capacity  (kUovolt-amperes): 
1.700.000  kilowatts  (lower  estimate),  2  mil- 
lion kilowatts  (usual  estimate) ,  and  2,100,000 
kilowatts    (higher  estimate). 

Electric  output  (kilowatt-hours 'year) :  11 
billion  kilowatt-hours  (estimated  annual 
average) . 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost:  It  perhaps 
should  be  noted  that  this  development,  much 
more  than  most,  was  to  a  comparatively  high 
degree  mechanized  and  employed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  what  we  may  call  for  want  of 
a  l)etter  term,  automation.  A  very  early 
estimate  (1936)  was  that  206.000,000  cubic 
meters  of  earth  and  rock  would  be  excavated 
and  over  3  million  cubic  meters  of  concrete 
would  be  poured.  Some  12  billion  cubic 
meters  were  removed  from  the  foundation 
pit  for  the  powerhouse.  The  two  lower  lock 
chambers  were  reported  as  requiring  630.000 
cubic  meters  of  concrete,  more  than  5  million 
cubic  meters  of  earth  were  moyed  and  placed, 
35.000  tons  of  structures  installed.  More 
than  30.000  tons  ot  piling  were  driven.  For 
the  main  structures  it  Is  estimated  that 
160  million  cubic  meters  of  earthwork  are 
required,  8  million  cubic  meters  of  concrete 
and  reinforced  concrete  and  almost  100,000 
tons  of  metal  constructions  assembled. 

Selected  references:  Electrification  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  U.  S.  S.  R.  Information  Bulletin, 
December  31. 1951.  p.  763.  Venlkov.  V.  A..  400 
kllovolt  Transmission  Line  Nauka  1  Zhlzn', 
No.  4,  April  1953.  pages  6-12;  Razln,  N.  V. 
Mekhanlzatslya  Zemlyanykh  Rabot  Na  Kuy- 
byshevgldrostroye  (Mechanization  of  Earth- 
work at  Kuybyshev  Hydro  Power  Construc- 
tion Project)  Gidrotekhnicheskoye  Stroltel'a 
•tvo.  No.  1,  1954,  page*  5-10;  Kronzln  I., 
Kuybyshev  OB8  Must  be  Put  Into  Opera- 
tion In  1965.  Pravda,  November  26,  1954,  page 
3:  Decisive  Phase  at  the  Oreat  Construction, 
Pravda,  March  7,  1956,  page  2. 


Project:  Kntazrata  GtTBA 

Location :  Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  on  the 
Kovda  River,  where  It  empties  into  Kanda- 
laksha Bay  of  the  White  Sea,  Murmansk 
Province. 

Brief  history:  After  exploratory  work,  ac- 
tual work  on  the  station  began  In  early  1952. 
The  first  unit  of  the  station  was  put  in  op- 
eration In  October  1955. 

Brief  description:  The  river  and  lake 
(Kovdozero)  exits  were  blocked,  and  water 
sent  from  the  elevated  lake  across  a  narrow 
isthmus  to  the  sea,  utilizing  the  total  drop 
of  about  53  meters.  The  blocking  dam  of 
earth  is  900  meters  long.  Longer  dikes  were 
built  at  low  points  in  the  ridge.  The  station 
is  said  to  be  completely  automatic. 

Capacity:  Reservoir  has  a  usable  volume 
of  almost  2  billion  cubic  meters. 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost:  In  this  pre- 
viously unsettled  area  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  settlement  as  well  as  the  project, 
6,200.000  cubic  meters  of  earth  and  rock  were 
moved,  115.000  cubic  meters  of  concrete 
poured  and  1.300  tons  of  steel  used,  as  well 
as  roads,  powerllnes  and  telephone  lines 
built. 

Selected  references:  Especially  Izvestla  and 
Pravda  for  October  21,  1955,  as  reported  by 
the  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol. 
vii.  No.  42,  November  30,   1955,  p.  15  et  seq. 

Project:  Khrami  Dam 

Location:  On  the  Khrami  River  near  Its 
confluence  with  the  Agrl-Chay  River,  near 
the  village  of  Barmakslz  in  Tsalkinskiy 
Rayon,  Georgian  S.  S.  R. 

Brief  history:  Construction  started  in 
1935;  one  tunnel  was  completed  in  1939. 
Construction  was  Interrupted  by  the  war 
but  there  Is  no  Information  on  damage. 
Work  progressed  and  the  reservoir  was  filled 
In  1946.  The  first  generating  unit  was  put 
into  operation  late  in  December  1947. 

Brief  description:  The  full  development 
Includes  dam  works,  diversion  and  power 
station.  Tlie  headworks  consists  of  the  dam, 
the  overflow  saddle  spillway,  and  a  221  meters 
long  bypass  tunnel  discharge  conduit.  The 
darh  Is  of  the  rock-fill  type  with  a  stainless 
steel  facing  on  the  headrace  side,  a  channel 
discharge  spillway  on  the  left  side  and  a  by- 
pass discharge  tunnel  on  the  right  side.  The 
maximum  height  of  the  dam  above  founda- 
tions Is  30  meters.  The  length  at  crown  is 
113.5   meters. 

Capacity:  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  Is 
variously  estimated  as  230  million  cubic 
meters  to  about  350  million  cubic  meters. 

The  power  station  Is  operated  as  an  inter- 
connected peakload  plant  to  cover  deficien- 
cies in  power  supply  during  dry  months  when 
other  Georgian  power  stations  have  a  de- 
cline In  production.  Installations  include  3 
30,000-kilowatt  generators. 

Electric  capacity  (kilovolt-amperes)  :  pro- 
posed 90.000  kilowatts  (1937,  1939);  Installed. 
90.000  kilowatts  ( 1951 ) . 

Electric  output  ( kilowatt-hour /year )  :  pro- 
posed 27  million  kilowatt-hours  (1937). 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost: 

Total  volume  of  earth  and  rock  work  on 
dam,  1  million  cubic  meters. 

Total  concrete  work,  200,000  cubic  meters. 

Metal  structures  and  reinforcements. 
25.000  tons. 

Selected  references:  Erlstov.  V.  S.  Plotlna 
Iz  Kamennoy  Nabroskl,  Gidrotekhniches- 
koye Stroltel'stvo  (Moscow),  1945,  No.  4  5, 
pp.  3-7;  No.  6.  pp.  1-7;  Sooruzhenlye  Napor- 
nogo  Tunnelya  Vysokonapomoy  Regullruy- 
ushchey  Oes  Bol'shoy  Moshchnostl,  Gidrote- 
khnicheskoye Stroltel'stvo  (Moscow),  1948, 
No.  11,  pp.  16-19  and  No.  12,  pp.  17-23, 

PaojBcr:  Kama  Dam 
Location:  On  the  Kama  River,  a  left  tribu- 
tary of  the  Volga,  In  the  We«t  Ural  Moun- 
Uln  section  of  the  V.  ».  S.  U.,  Z  kllon>eur* 
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downstream  from  th«  Ctmsorajrm-Knna  eon 
fluencM  and  Immediately  nortli  of  tbe  towi^ 
of  BtolotoT.  It  la  tbe  first  large  hydropowef 
development  In  tbe  Dral  Moimtatna  region. 
Brief  hlBtory:  Preliminary  surveys  wera 
made  In  1936.  Construction  was  Intemiptefl 
by  World  War  U  but  resiuned  In  1947.  Tbe 
first  generating  unit  was  put  In  onsc&hon 
In  September  1954  and  at  lefut  ^'^mOTe 
units  were  Installed  and  Interconnected  wltb 
tbe  system  soon  tbereaXter.  Development, 
however.  Is  not  yet  completed. 

Brief  description:  Tbe  development  In- 
cludes a  nonoverflow  eartb  dam  1.250  meters 
In  lengtb  of  wblcb  655  meters  la  in  tbe  river 
bed,  and  the  remainder  across  tbe  marsb- 
land  of  the  left  bank.  There  Is  a  concrete 
spillway  dam  386  meters  in  length  with  com- 
bined built-in  generating  units.  This  la 
noteworthy  as  the  first  structure  of  Its  kind 
In  the  U.  3.  8  R.— tbe  generaUng  units  being 
Installed  under  the  spUlway  ojaenlngs.  inside 
tbe  dam,  between  the  piers.  There  are  24 
spillway  openings.  Turbines  are  of  a  medium 
capacity  (21.000  kllowatut.  Six  were  In- 
ataUed  In  1954  and  the  plan  includes  six 
more  to  be  Installed  by  the  end  of  1955. 
Wltb  34  as  the  ultimate  goal.  The  pUnt  will 
provide  power  fur  the  Molotov,  Sverdlovsk 
and  Chelyabinsk  regions.  A  six-chamber 
twin  navigation  lock  Is  under  construction 
through  which  it  is  anticipated  considerable 
amounts  of  ores  and  grains,  and  large 
amounts  of  timber  will  move. 

Capacity:  The  dam  Is  expected  to  create 
a  reservoir  covertn:::  200.000  hectare  with  a 
volume  of  lo  cubic  kllompters.  It  will  raise 
the  water  level  for  a  distance  of  330  kilo- 
meters on  the  Kama  River  and  170  kilo- 
meters on  the  Chusovaya  River.  The  reser- 
voir will  be  35  to  30  kilometers  wide  In 
places  and  the  water  level  wUl  be  raided  31 
meters. 

Electric  capacity  (kilowatt-amperes)  :  3^0.- 
000  kilowatts  (proposed  In  1035);  120  000 
kilowatts  (Installed  In  1954);  504.000  kilo- 
watts  ( ultimate  proposed  ( . 

Electric  output  (kilowatt-hoxirs  year)  ■  No 
information  other  than  what  may  be  derived 
by  computation  from  the  above. 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost:  The  following 
•mounts  of  materials  were  indicated  as 
used: 

Excavation  work.  6.900.000  cubic  meters 

Rock  work.  520.000  cubic  meters 

Hydraulic  fill,  14  200  000  cubic  meters. 

Concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  970  000 
cubic  meters. 

Steel  structures  and  brtdges.  25.800  tons. 

Steel  piling.  22.500  tons. 

Selected  references:  Vasiryev.  A.  F..  Per- 
ekrytlye  Rekl  Pri  Strolterstve  Krupnoy  Oes 
Oldrotekhnlcheskoye  Strnltelstvo  (Moscow). 
1954.  No.  2.  page  1;  Zngorodnlkov,  B  I.. 
Kamskaya  Oldroelektrlcheskaya  Stantslya 
Gldrotekhnlcheskoye  Stroltelstvo  (Moscow) 
1948.  No.  13.  page  30:  Uspenskly.  B  S  ' 
O  Vybore  Tlpa  OWroelektrostantsly  Oldro^ 
tekhntcheskove  Stroit«l'stvo  (Moscow),  1948 
No   3.  page  19. 
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Phoject:  Kakhovka 

Location:  Just  below  Kakhovka  and  near 
Kaaatakoye  Village  on  tbe  lower  Onepr  Kber- 
•onskaya  Oblasf,  Ukraine. 

Brief  history:  Construction  began  about 
1950.  Navigation  lock-  were  used  beginning 
In  June  1955.  The  first  turbine  unit  was  put 
In  producuon  in  Octobeir  1955  and  tbe  second 
on  November  23.  1955. 

Brief  description:  A  hydraulic-fill  dam 
cuts  across  the  river  to  a  reinforced  concrete 
dam  about  450  meters  long  with  28  spillways. 
Then  comes  tbe  powerhouse,  with  6  turbines 
weighing  about  2.000  tons  each,  next  to 
which  is  tbe  lock,  at  tbe  entrance  of  which 
stands  the  Intake  structure.  The  hydrauUc- 
nil  dam  continues  to  the  outskirts  of  Novaya 
Kakhovka:  beyond  which  starts  the  Krasno». 
namenskly  Irr  g  .tion  eanal.  to  serve  2.400.- 
000  acres  of  semiarld  steppe.    The  eartb  dam 


total  3  S  to  SO  kilometers.  Additionally, 
It  u  necessary  to  protect  2  Important  places 
with  dikes;  Marganets  will  t>e  protected  by 
dikes  7.5  kilometers  long,  11  meters  high, 
and  containing  4.000.000  cubic  meters  of  hy- 
draulic fill.  Nikopol'  will  be  protected  by  a 
dike  19  meters  high  which  already  contains 
150.000  tons  of  granite  and  UOO.OOO  cubic 
meters  of  fill.  Even  so.  It  was  reported  neces- 
sary to  move  from  tbe  Inundated  area  orer 
250  kilometers  of  railroad  and  automobile 
highways  and  thousands  of  homes. 

Apparently  peak  power  will  be  available  In 
spring  and  summer,  at  which  time  this  de- 
velopment will  be  the  main  source  of  power 
to  Donbasa  and  Rostov. 

Capacity:  The  level  of  the  Kakhovka  Sea 
will  rise  8  meters,  it  will  extend  for  200  kilo- 
meters, and  will  be  20  to  25  kilometers  wide. 
will  cover  2.000  square  kilometers;  the  ca- 
pacity win  be  as  much  as  19  bllUon  cubic 
meters. 

Electric  capacity  (kilowatt-amperes) :  330.- 
000  kllowatu  (as  initially  planned). 

Electric  output  (kilowatt-hours  year) : 
1.400  million  kilowatt-hours  (estimated  an- 
nual average).  Another  estimate  puu  the 
average  as  low  as  1,200  mUUon  kilowatt- 
hours. 

Some  facts  relating  to  coat :  More  than  27 
million  cubic  meters  of  earth  were  moved, 
or  to  be  moved.  Some  U50.000  cubic  meters 
of  concrete  were  poured;  1 20.000  tons  of  steel 
structure,  reinforcements,  und  equipment 
were  assembled,  and  30.000  tona  of  piling 
were  driven. 

Selected  references:  Pravda.  October  19. 
1955.  pnge  2.  as  carried  by  the  Current  Digest 
of  the  Soviet  Press,  volume  vU.  No  42.  No- 
vember 30.  1955.  page  14;  the  -Pet"  Child  of 
the  Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Slavyan. 
No  6.  June  1954.  pages  42-4«.  Andrianov.  S. 
Kakhovka  Hydroelectric  Power  Plant  WIU 
Start  Generating  Power  for  the  Country 
Ahead  of  Schedule,  Pravda.  July  29,  1955. 
page  2. 
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PaoJicT:  Otumttsh  Dam 
Location:  The  powerhouse  Is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Razdan  River,  about  06  kilo- 
meters from  the  village  of  Gyumuah.  Ar- 
menian. S.  8  R.  The  dam  lUelf  Is  near  the 
village  of  Agp«tfa.  about  35  kilometers  from 
Lake  Sevan.  ThU  project  belons^s  to  the 
Lake  Sevan-Razdan  River  hydropower  de- 
velopment, for  which  eight  powerplants  were 
proposed  for  construction  on  the  Raadan 
River. 

Brief  history:  The  start  of  construction 
was  planned  for  1936  with  operation  to  begin 
at  the  end  of  1939  However.  In  1948  aux- 
iliary structures  were  being  constructed  and 
a  major  part  of  the  excavation  work  was 
apparently  done  In  1946  47  At  the  end  of 
1952.  construction  work  was  indicated  as 
nearlng  completion,  but  the  power  staUoa 
was  still  under  construction. 

Brief  description     The  river  Is  not  naviga- 
ble— so  the  dam  serves  only  for  production  of 
power.     The  headworks  consists  of  a  rock- 
fill   dam    having   a   maximum    height   above 
riverbed     and     above     foundation^     of     15  5 
meters,  a  length  of  163  meters  of  which  105 
meters  Is  length  at  crown.     An  earth  dam 
of  maximum  height  of  5  5  meters  and   164 
meters  lencrth  Is  Involved  as  is  a  water  In- 
take. 30  meters  wide,  with  an  automatic  spill- 
way.    Tbe  diversion  canal  U  18  4  kilometers 
long,  of  which   about   7  kilometers  U  open 
canals  and  aqueducts  and  113  kilometer*  of 
tunnels.     The  capacity  U  60  cubic  meters  per 
second.     Ttie  power  Installations  do.  or  will 
Include    6    vertical.    45.000-kilowatt    Francis 
turbines   coupled   with   43.000-l(llowatt   gen- 
erators.    An   auxiliary   circuit   conslsu  of  a 
generator  driven  by  a  Pelton  turbine.     The 
power   will   be   fed    Into   tbe   Armenian   and 
Trans-Caucasian  networks. 

Capacity:  Lake  Sevan,  Into  Irhlch  27  rivers 
and  streams  How.  but  only  the  Raxdan  River 
flows  out,  serves  as  a  natural  rt-servyir. 


Eectrte  capacity  (ktloTott-amperes) :  Pro- 
po.'^ed  260.000  kilowatts  (1936);  proposed 
214.000  kilowatts   (1947).  t~— « 

E'.ectrlJ  output  (kllowatt-hour/year)  pro- 
posed: 861  million  kllowatt-houTs  (1936)  for 
average  year;  1  billion  kilowatt-hours  ( 1936) 
in  dry  years  to  cover  shortages  elscwbere- 
930  million  kilowatt-hours  ( 1947) . 

Some  facU  relating  to  cost:  Materials  used: 

The  estimated  volume  of  work  Is: 

Rock  and  earth  work.  93.600000  cubic 
meters. 

Tunnel  excavation.  480  000  cubic  meters. 

Concrete  work.  650.000  cubic  meters. 

Metal   suuctures    (headworks   dam   only) 
290  cubic .  meters. 

Selected  references:  Meyer,  R.  A.,  Oyu- 
mushrkaya  Oldroetantslya  Sevano-Zangln- 
akogo  Kaskada,  Gldrotekhnlcheskoye  Strol- 
telstvo  (Moscow).  1936.  No.  10. 'pages  30-35; 
Kecbek.  K  .  Kanaklrskaya  Oes,  Gldrotekhnl- 
cheskoye Stroltelstvo  (Moscow).  19J4,  No.  9 
pages  35-33. 

PaojECT:  Fabkhad  Dam 
Location:  On  the  Syr-Dsr'ya  River,  at  the 
Begovat  Raplda.  In  the  Fergana  Valley,  near 
Khllkovo  Railroad  station  and  14  kilometers 
upstream  and  east  of  the  town  of  Begovat. 
160  kilometers  southeast  of  Tashkent  on  the 
border  of  Uzbek  and  the  Tadzhik  8SR 

Brief  hUtory  Work  began  In  1942  and 
the  first  stage  of  the  power  plant  sUrted 
operations  In  1947.  In  1948  the  second  gen- 
erating unit  was  not  yet  Ir   operation. 

Brief  description  A  concrete  spillway  dam 
with  8  stony  gates  rises  36  to  28  meters 
In  height  above  the  river  bed  and  founda- 
tions. It  Is  100  meters  along  the  spillway 
The  spillway  part  of  the  dam  Is  connected 
with  a  410-meter  long  and  38  meter  non- 
overflow  earth  dam  which  becomes  an  em- 
bankment on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
There  are  no  locks.  The  Intake  U  80  meters 
long  and  leads  Into  a  diversion  canal  13  8 
kilometers  long.  40  meters  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom. 97  meters  wide  at  the  top  and  13  meters 
deep  which  leads  to  the  powerhouse  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  13  8  kilometers  from 
the  dam  and  In  or  near  the  town  of  Bego- 
vat Installations  Include  4  unlU  rated 
for  a  32 -meter  head  An  Irrigation  canal 
carries  the  water  further  into  the  southern 
part  of  the  Oolodnaya  Step'. 

Capacity:  The  reservoir  U  00  kilometers 
long,  reaching  the  town  of  Lcnlnabad  It 
has  a  capacity  of  380  mt!tion  cubic  meters. 

Electric  capacity:  120.000  kilowatts  (pro- 
posed m   1946). 

Electric  output  No  Inform.ition  available 
except  as  may  be  derived  by  computation 
based  on  the  above. 

8^me  facts  relating  to  cost:  The  first  stage 
of  the  construction  was  to  Involve: 

E.irth  excavation.  14  300.000  cubic  meters 

Eirth  nil.  3.200.000  cubic  meters. 

Rock  work.  360.000  cubic  meters. 

Concrete  and  reinforced  concrete.  Includ- 
ing 3.500  tons  of  steel  paru,  288.000  cubic 
meters. 

The  earth  dam  with  a  600.000  cubic-meter 
volume  was  built  by  the  hydraulic-fill 
method  The  concrete  part  of  the  di  m 
was    112.000  cubic-meter  volume. 

Selected  references:  Poslavskly.  V.  V  Poy- 
arkov.  V  F .  Slmonov,  V.  M.,  Pregraxhdenlye 
Rusla  Rekl  Syr-Daryl  Na  Oolovnom  Uzle 
Sooruzhenly  Farkhadakoy  Gldrostantsll  Gl- 
drotekhnlcheskoye Strollterstov  (Moscow), 
No  3.  1945.  pages  4  7;  Farkhadstruy.  Gldro- 
tekhnlcheskoye Strollelslyrvo  (Moscow  No. 
13.   1946.   page  23. 

Pbojsct:  Dmcfb  Dam 
Location:  The  dam  U  Immediately  up- 
stream from  KhortlUs  Island  In  the  Dnepr 
River,  below  lu  confluence  with  the  Samara 
River  and  about  10  kilometers  below  the  for- 
mer rapids  In  this  river  It  Is  south  of  the 
Kichkus  Settlement  and  near  the  city  of  Zap- 
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oroeh'ye.     Zaporozhskaya    Oblast'.     Ukrain- 
ian 6SR. 

Brief  history :  The  first  construction  start- 
ed In  1027  and  was  completed  in  1932.  Por- 
tions of  It  were  subsUntlally  demolished  In 
1943.  Reconstruction  was  started  in  1944 
and  was  completed  in  1949. 

Brief  description:  This  development  Is  the 
larcest  hydroelectric  power  plant  In  the 
U  8  S.  R.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  larger  projected 
Dnepr  River  development  which.  wh»-n  com- 
pleted, win  Include  also  Kakhovka  Dam  and 
possibly  Nikopol'  Dam.  The  dam  la  a  rein- 
forced concrete  gravity-arched  type  with  47 
spillway  gates.  Thickness  of  the  dam  at  the 
base  Is  about  40  meters.  The  piers  are  62 
meters  above  the  riverbed  snd  Uie  founda- 
tion, the  spillway  44  meters  high.  The  length 
of  the  spillway  section  Is  611  meters,  that  of 
the  nonoverflow  section  250  meters.  A  three- 
chamb«!r  lock  with  an  estlnuited  freight  ca- 
pacity of  2  million  tons  per  year  Is  located  at 
the  left  bank;  It  eliminates  the  rnplds  and 
makes  navigation  possible.  The  forebay  is 
partly  formed  by  the  powerhouse  intake  dam. 
which  Is  230  meters  long  and  55.8  meters 
high.  Tlie  powerhouse.  Immediately  below 
the  Intake  dam  on  the  right  bank.  Includes 
Installations  of  9  vertical  Francis  type  tur- 
bines rated  at  106.000  horsepower.  3  of  them 
manufactured  In  Newport  News.  Va  Tliere 
are  nine  90.000  ktlovolt- amperes,  72.000  kilo- 
watts, 83.3  revolutions  per  minute  generators. 
3  of  them  manufactured  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  Tlie  plant  Is  Interconnected  with 
the  Dnepr  and  Donba&s  power  networks. 

Capacity:  The  est. mated  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  Is  3  billion  cubic  meters.  It  extends 
150  kilometers  up  the  Dnepr  River  and  100 
kilometers  up  the  Samara  River.  At  Dnepro- 
petrovsk, about  70  kilometers  upstream,  the 
water  level  Is  raised  4  meters. 

Electric  capacity  (kilovolt-ampercs) : 
558.000  kllowatu  (1039);  630.000  kilowatts 
(penk  load);  648.0C0  kilowatts  (planned  In 
1947);  648.000  kllowntts  (achieved  In  1949). 

Electric  output  (kilowatt  hours  per  year) : 
2.058  000  000  kilowatt  hours  (1939);  3.221.- 
000.000  kilowatt  hours  (1949);  3.371,000,000 
kilowatt    hours    (estimated    1946). 

Tbe  powerplant  Is  expected  to  work  5,000 
hours  a  year  providing  the  fcrebay  level  Is 
at  53  meters  elevation  and  the  flow  Is  200 
cubic  meters  per  second. 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost:  For  the  dam, 
3.800.000  cubic  meters  of  rock  and  earth 
were  used  or  excavated  and  1. 200.000  cubic 
meters  of  concrete  were  laid.  For  the  lock, 
2.050.000  cubic  meters  of  earth  and  reck 
were  used  or  exr.Tvated  and  150.000  cubic 
meters  of  concrete  laid.  For  the  powerhouse 
the  figures  were  1.500.000  cubic  meters  of 
earth  and  li)00.000  cubic  meters  of  rock. 

Selected  references:  Rudenko.  A.  A..  Mer- 
oprlyatlya  Po  Voeatanovleniyu  Plotlny. 
Gldrotekhnlcheskoye  Stroltel'stvo  (Moscow), 
1946.  No.  3,  page  20;  Intsertov.  D.  D.  Raz- 
rushcnlye  I  Sostuyaniye  Utselevshlkh  Kon- 
struktsly  GldrostanUll.  GldrutekhnlcheEkoye 
Sirolterstvo  (Moscow),  1946.  No.  3.  page  24; 
Kandalov,  I.  I.,  Dnepro^troy  V  1940  O.. 
Gldrotekhnlcheskoye  Stroltel'stvo  (Moscow) 
No.  3,  1947,  page  6;  Cherncgubozskly.  Z.  P. 
Vobstanovlenlye  Elektrlcheskoy  Chastl  Dne- 
provskoy  Oidroelektrostantsll  Imenl  Lenlna. 
Elektrlcbestxo  (Moscow) .  1947,  No.  1.  page  35. 


Pxojbct:  Bckhtaxua 

Location;  On  the  Irtysh  River,  near  Ust'- 
Bukhtnrma  slightly  below  the  confluence 
with  the  Bukbtarma.  lu  the  eastern  part  of 
Kazakhstan. 

Brief  history :  Reported  as  under  construc- 
tion In  1955.  BasichydrauUc  work  was  re- 
ported OS  begun  In  1954. 

Brief  description:  The  concrete  dam  Is  to 
be  nearly  100  meters  high.  Another  Soviet 
report  says  the  dam  will  be  the  world's  tallest. 

Capacity:  The  prospective  reservoir  has 
been  reported  by  Soviet  sources  sia  the 
world's  largest,  some  500  kilometers  in  lengtb 


Including  Zaysan  Lake,  wltb  one  estimate 
of  30  billion  cubic  meters. 

It  U  said  that  It  will  supply  twice  as  much 
power  as  the  Ust'-Kamenogorsk  plant.  Es- 
timates range  from  a  high  of  520.000  kllo- 
watu to  a  minimum  of  283.000  kllowatU 
capacity  and  an  estimated  output  of  3,450, 
000.000  kilowatt -hours  per  year. 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost:  It  is  reported 
that  the  cofferdam  will  be  600  meters  long 
and  12  to  15  meters  high.  Some  3,000  tons 
of  steel  win  be  used  for  cutoffs  and  more 
than  150.000  cubic  meters  of  earth  and 
brick  win  be  placed. 

Selected  references:  Krutikov,  I,  On  the 
Upper  Irtysh,  Pravda.  June  23,  1954.  page  2. 

PaojECr:   Angara 

Location:  In  the  region  of  the  so-called 
dip.  where  the  difference  of  about  30  meters 
extste  between  the  upper  and  lower  levels  of 
the  Angara  River,  some  10  kilometers  from 
the  city  of  IrkuUk.  Irkutekaya,  Oblast' 
RSFSR. 

Brief  history:  The  Angarstroy  project  of 
1936  considered  the  construction,  on  the  An- 
gara River  alone,  of  6  large  hydro  projects 
with  a  total  capacity  of  9  minion  kilowatts 
and  an  annual  output  of  61.300.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours. With  7  additional  proJecU  on 
tributaries  the  planned  capacity  would  be 
Increased  to  12  million  kilowatts.  It  was 
planned  to  build  the  first  hydroelectric  plant 
at  the  outflow  of  Angara  from  Baykal. 

The  war  years  halted  whatever  work  had 
been  started.  The  postwar  plans  Involved 
some  modification  and  instead  of  2  upper 
projecu.  1  hydroelectric  power  station  is  be- 
ing built,  the  first  of  several.  Work,  prelim- 
inary or  ot.^ierwlBC.  was  resumed  in  1949  and 
this  first  plant  is  now  under  construction. 

Brief  description :  According  to  Incomplete 
data  the  development  will  utilize  an  earth- 
gravel  fill  dam  of  over  10  mUlion  cubic 
meter  volume.  Another  Soviet  source  indi- 
cates that  it  will  be  65  to  80  Tect  above  tbe 
river  and  wUI  require  more  than  350  million 
cubic  feet  of  fill.  There  will  be  no  spillway 
dam — surplus  water  will  be  discharged 
through  an  aperture  made  inside  the  rein- 
forced concrete  powerhouse.  A  navigation 
lock  will  be  included.  Much  mention  Is 
made  of  the  low  temperatures  of  winter,  up 
to  40*. 

Capacity:  The  reservoir  behind  the  dam 
will  reach  Lake  Baykal,  which  in  iUclf  has 
a  surface  area  of  33.000  square  kilometers. 
The  level  of  Baykal  will.  It  is  reported,  be 
raised  by  1.5  meters.  Dmltrlyevskly  In  an 
early  report  Indicates  that  the  initial  capac- 
ity of  the  plant  is  determined  at  435,000  kllo- 
watu and  the  multlannual  average  of  yearly 
output  at  3.800.000,000  kilowatt-hours.  A 
more  recent  ofllclal  statement  is  that  it  will 
produce  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
energy  generated  at  the  Dnepr  which  is  vari- 
ously Indicated  between  558.000  and  648,000 
kllowatu. 

Some  facU  relating  to  cost:  What  must 
have  been  a  very  preliminary  1937  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Angara 
(Baykalskayii)  hydro  installation  was  given 
by  Dmltrlyevskly  as  follows: 

Dam,  215  million  rubles. 

Powerhouse,  62,200.000  rubles. 

Navigation  locks,  64.2C0.000  rubles. 

Electricnl  equipment.  132  million  rubles. 

Construction  cost  total,  822  million  rubles. 

"Excluding  the  Items,  amortization  of 
which  will  not  be  covered  by  power  delivered, 
the  replacement  cost  of  installations  is  esti- 
mated at  632,300.000  rubles.  On  the  basis  of 
this  amount,  capital  investment  per  1  kilo- 
watt of  insUlled  capacity  is  estimated  at 
1,054  rubles  or  16.6  kopecks  per  1  kllowatt- 
bour  of  generated  power. 

"In  calculating  the  production  cost  of 
power,  total  amount  of  annual  operational 
expenses  is  estimated  at  16.700.000  rubles; 
assuming  the  annual  production  of  the 
powerplant  at  3.8  billion  kilowatt-hours,  tbe 


cost  of  1  kilowatt-hotir  at  the  btxebars  of  the 
step-up   substation   win   be   0.44   kopecks."  > 

It  perhaps  sbould  be  noted  that  In  1955  it 
was  complained  (see  Batencbuk  in  sources) 
that  mainly  because  of  trouble  with  regard 
to  spare  parts:  "•  •  •  the  operations  of 
earth  excavators  and  cranes  cost  the  con- 
struction last  year  1,600.000  rubles  more  than 
was  foreseen  by  the  plan." 

Selected  references:  Lebed',  A.  and  Takov- 
lev,  B..  Angarstroy,  chap.  VIII.  pages  140-144, 
In  Transportnoye  Znacheniye  Gidrotekh- 
nlcbeEkllLh  Sooruzhenly.  series  1,  No.  4.  In- 
stitut  Po  Izucheniyu  Istorii  I  Kul'tury  SSSR. 
Munich,  1944:  Batenchuk,  Ye.,  Obstacles  to 
a  Complete  Utilization  of  Technical  Equip- 
ment at  the  Angaragesstroy.  Pravda,  April  3, 
1955.  page  2;  Dmltrlyevskly,  P.  M.,  Baykal'- 
skaya  Hydraulic  Installation  on  Angara 
River.  Gldrotekhnlcheskoye  Stroitel'stvo.- 
October  1937,  No.  10,  pages  27-32. 

Pxoject:  Votkinsk 

Location:  On  the  Kama  River  near  Vot- 
kinsk,  Udraurskaya  ASSR,  RSFSR. 

Brief  history:  The  building  of  embank- 
menu  was  reported  as  rapidly  progressing 
in  October  1954. 

Brief  description:  The  spillway  dam  wUl 
raise  the  water  level  24  meters.  There  are 
also  two  large  earth  dams,  a  powerhouse  and 
two  reinforced  concrete  two-chamber  shin 
locks. 

Capacity:  The  reservoir  is  indicated  as  a 
large  one,  several  times  the  size  of  the  Moskva 
Sea. 

The  power  plant  is  claimed  by  the  SovieU 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  being  buUt  In  the 
country. 

Some  facts  related  to  cost :  20  million  cubic 
meters  of  soil  will  be  dug  from  the  river  and 
dams  ftUed  with  16  miUicn  cubic  meters  of 
dirt.  Some  7,850.000  cubic  meters  of  con- 
crete wUl  be  needed  for  tbe  .piUway  dam  and 
ship  lock. 

Selected  references:  At  the  Construction 
of  the  Votkinsk  Hydroelectric  Power  Plant, 
Pravda,  August  16,  1954,  page  1. 

Project:    Shdiokovskata  Dam 

Location:  This^am  is  located  on  the  Kos'- 
va  River,  a  left-bank  tributary  of  the  Kama 
River,  about  20  kUometers  upstream  and 
soiubeast  of  the  town  of  Gubakba  in  the 
Molotovskaya  Oblast. 

Brief  history:  Work  on  this  dam  started 
in  1942.  with  the  building  of  a  cofferdam. 
The  foundation  pit  was  excavated  in  1943. 
The  underwater  concrete  parU  of  the  dam 
were  built  In  1944.  In  1945  or  1946  the  rock- 
fill  dam  was  built  and  the  reinforced  concrete 
structures  were  completed.  The  first  gener- 
ating unit  was  put  Into  operation  in  1946  or 
1947. 

Brief  description:  The  dam  consisU  of 
four  interrelated  parte.  There  is  a  right- 
bank,  rock-fill  dam.  about  40  meters  high, 
which  is  81.5  meters  thick  at  the  base  and 
280  meters  In  length  at  the  crown.  The 
spillway  dam.  37  meters  thick  at  the  base 
and  40  meters  in  length,  is  29  meters  above 
the  river  bed  and  35  meters  above  the  foun- 
dation. It  is  of  buttress  type  made  of  rein- 
forced concrete  shell  and  filled  with  rubble 
snd  gravel.  There  is  a  powerhouse  dam, 
partly  of  the  gravity  tjrpe,  26.4  meters  In 
length  and  47  meters  in  height  above  the 
foundation.  A  left-bank  nonoverflow  dam 
81.5  meters  in  length  varies  between  17  and 
27  meters  in  height  above  foundation. 
There  are  no  navigation  locks.  Two  verti- 
cal Francis  turbines  are  coupled  with  gener- 
ators. The  station  Is  connected  with  the 
MoIotoT  power  system  which  supplies  the 
northwestern  region  of  Uralenergo. 

Capacity:  Total  capacity  of  the  reservoir 
Is  526  million  cubic  meters  with  an  available 
draft  of  350  million  cubic  meters,  which  is 
•bout  15  percent  of  the  yearly  flow. 


>From  Dmltrlyevskly.  see  sources  llated. 
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Klectric  eapAclty  (klloyolt-unperc)  pro- 
pcMMl:    No  Lnformatlon  available. 

Blectrlo  output  (kUowatt-houra/yean) 
prupoMd:  130  million  kllowatt-boun  for  an 
average  year  waa  propoeed  In  1SM5. 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost: 

Total  volume  of  excavation  and  construc- 
tion work  Included: 

Earth  and  rock  excavations.  195.000  cubic 
meters. 

nuing  and  fliers.  103,000  cubic  meters. 

Loam  layers,  18.000  cubic  meters. 

Rock-ail  and  rock-layers.  215.000  cubic 
meters. 

Dry  rubble  and  wet  rubble  masonry,  34.000 
cubic  meters. 

Concrete,  rubble  stone  concrete  and  rein- 
forced concrete,  86.000  cubic  meters. 

Facings  and  aprons.  17.600  square  meters. 

Mechanisms  and  steel  reinforcements. 
1.630  tons. 

Selected  references:  Lavrlshchev.  A  N, 
Ekonomllca  Urala  I  Strottel'stvo  Malykh  1 
Srednlkh  Gldrostantsly  (Moscow).  Gospla- 
nlzdat  1945.  pages  36-38;  Razln.  N.  V..  Cldro- 
stantslya  8  Kamenno-Nabrosnoy  Plotlnoy. 
Otdrotekhnlcheskove  Stroltel'stvo  (Moscow). 
1950.  No.  7,  pages  9-15. 

Projkct:   Novosibirsk 

Location:  On  the  Ob'  River  30  kilometers 
south  of  Novosibirsk  In  Western  Siberia. 
Hamlets  of  Verkhnlye  atid  Nlzhnlye  Chemy 
and  Ogurtsovo  are  nearby. 

Brief  history ;  In  August  1955  the  cofferdam 
Wits  already  built  and  some  of  the  reinforcing 
frames  erected  and  concrete  poured  for  the 
foundation. 

Brief  description:  A  S-kllometer  earth  dam 
Is  Involved,  built  In  large  part,  apparently  by 
hydraulic  All.  The  short  reinforced  concrete 
spillway  dam.  about  160  meters  long,  will 
have  8  spillway  spans. 

A  three-chamber  lock  and  navigation 
canal  will  be  Included. 

Capacity;    The  Ob'  Sea  will   be  about  340 
kilometers  long  and  20  to  22  kilometers  In 
width  and  will  cover  1.300  square  kilometers 
displacing  many  people. 

Electric  capacity  (kllovolt  -  amperes)  : 
Large. 

Some  facts  related  to  cost:  About  8  million 
cubic  meters  of  earth  will  be  involved  In  the 
dam:  In  all  more  than  11  million  cubic 
meters  of  earth  will  be  moved:  125.000  cubic 
meters  of  concrete  will  be  Involved  In  the 
jx>werhouse  and  locks.  Some  7.500  tons  of 
metal  piling  will  be  driven. 

Selected  references:  Us^renlnov.  N.,  First 
Hydroelectric  Power  Plant  on  the  Ob'  River 
Strotelnava  Gazeta.  October  22.  1954.  page  I 


February  29 


1936 


4  Tertlcal  Francts  turbines  and  4  generators. 
The  plant  will  apparently  supply  a  variety  of 
local  consumers  and  will  be  Interconnected 
with  the  Nlva  II  and  Tulomi  Hyroelectrlc 
power  planu.     There  are  no  locks. 

Capacity:   There  U  no  artlflclal  reservoir. 

Electric  capacity  (kllovolt-amperes)  : 
Planned.  120.000  kllowatu  (1936);  planned. 
150.000  kilowatts  11939). 

Electric  output  (kllowatt-bours'']rear) : 
Estimated.  750  million  kllowatt-bour  (1935). 

Some  factors  relating  to  cost:  Work  and 
materials  Involved  Include  the  following: 

Earth  and  rock  used  for  embankment.  318.- 
000  cubic  meters. 

Moralnlc  soil  excavated.  553.000  cubic 
meters. 

Rock  excavated.  419.000  cubic  meters 

Rock  excuvated  from  tunnels.  57d.OOO  cubic 
meters. 

Concrete  and  relnfbrced  concrete  work 
186.000  cubic  meters. 

Crib  cofferdam  work,  46.000  cubic  meters. 

Steel  construction  work.  2.400  tons. 

Selected  references:  Oldroelektroetantslya 
Nlva  in,  Oldrotekhnlchesknye  Stroltel'  sivo 
(Moscow).  1947.  No.  1,  page  29;  Vasllvev. 
A.  P..  Iz  Opyta  Stroltel'stva  Tunneley  Nlvskoy 
Oldroelektroetantsll.  Oldroteknlcheskuye 

Stroltel'stvo  (Moscow),  1948.  No.  8.  Danes 
20-24.  ^ 
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production  prooMaw.  M  percent  of  the  earth- 
work and  100  percent  of  the  concrete  work 
Selected  references:  Orlov.  P.  p..  Near  the 
City  of  Cor  kly.  Nauka  I  Zhlzn.  No.  6  June 
1954.  pages  4-6;  Yurlnov.  D.,  Tear  of  Decision 
for  the  Construction  Project.  PravtU  No  au 
April  9. 1954.  page  2.  '  * 


'  Paojccr:  Niva  III 

Location :  In  the  Arctic  region  of  Murman- 
skaya  Oblast.  RSFSR,  on  the  Nlva  River  be- 
tween Lake  Plesozero  and  Kandalaksha  Bay 
about  13  kilometers  from  the  mouth  of  the 
nver. 

Brief  history :  Con.structlon  of  the  dam  was 
started  In  1937:  work  was  Interrupted  by  the 
war;  reconstruction  work  started  In  1945  the 
plant  was  put  In  operation  sometime  between 
1946  and  1950. 

Brief  description:  The  main  and  only 
function  of  the  dam  U  to  form  a  head  and 
pondage  for  Its  powerplant.  There  Is  no 
artlflclal  reservoir.  The  main  storage  res- 
ervoir for  the  Nlva  River  regulation  Is  formed 
by  Lake  Imandra. 

The  dam  Is  a  nonoverflow,  crib-earth  dam 
with  a  concrete  spillway,  and  diversion  In- 
stallations. The  maximum  height  of  the 
dam  U  19  meters  and  length  of  the  earth 
dam  at  crown  Is  263  meters.  The  length  of 
the  spillway  Is  50  meters.  It  Is  rated  for  150 
cubic  meters  per  second  flow  and  has  two 
control  gates  12  by  8  meters.  A  headrace 
ntake.  a  headrace  upper  flume  110  meters 
long,  a  headrace  tunnel  2.600  meters  long 
and  a  headrace  lower  flume  1.173  meters  long" 
are    Involved.    Power    InstaUation    Includes 


Paojxct:  Goa  KIT 
Location:  At  Vasllevo  Village,  near  the 
town  of  Oorodets.  44  kilometers  from 
Btlalchna  and  about  50  kilometers  above 
Gor'kly  on  the  Volga  River  In  Gor'kouskaya 
Oblast'.  RSFSR. 

Brief  history.  This  project  began  In  1933 
and  under  original  plans  was  to  be  completed 
In  193»-39.  It  was  Indicated  as  under  con- 
struction, perhaps  only  started.  In  1948.  It 
was  for  some  unascertained  reason  reported 
as  near  completion  In  mid- 1952.  As  of  early 
1955  It  was  reported  that  the  main  earth 
excavation  work  had  been  completed  and 
that  more  than  half  of  steel  structures  and 
buUt-ln  parts  bad  been  Installed.  The  prcj- 
ect  was  about  to  enter  the  preoperational 
period.  As  late  aa  April  It  was  »tlll  esti- 
mated that  live  generating  units  would  be 
put  m  operation  In  1&55,  but  one  hod  been 
reported  as  manufactured  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber 1952. 

Brief  description:  It  will  comprise  a  con- 
creie  spillway  dam  about  336  meiers  long  an 
earth  dam  erected  by  the  hydrauhc-flU 
method  of  approximately  1.200  meiers  length 
embankments  with  a  total  length  of  at  least 
11  kilometers,  even  a  toUl  of  18  kilometers 
of  earth  dams  according  to  one  source 
There  are  to  be  two  lines  of  navigation  locks 
to  make  simultaneous  movement  upstream 
and  downstream  .possible  without  Interrup- 
tion, also  a  3-«quare  kilometer  basin  for  re- 
pair and  winter  anchorage.  There  wiU  be  a 
docking  area. 

Capacity:  The  reservoir  will  be  5  times 
larger  than  the  Moscow  Sea  and  cover  at 
least  150.000  hectares,  perhaps  179.000  hec- 
tares. It  win  raise  the  water  all  the  way  to 
Shcherbakov.  a  distance  of  350  kilometers 
Water  level  In  the  Volga  will  be  raised  by  8 
to  10  meders.  according  to  most  sources,  but 
according  to  one.  by  18  meters.  Over  10.000 
rural  anc^  town  buildings,  many  Industrial 
enterprises,  hundreds  of  kilometers  of  high- 
ways and'communlcatlon  lines  have  been  or 
are  being  translocated. 

Some  facts  relating  to  cost:  Exc/;vatlng  or 
filling  required  more  than  30  million  cubic 
meters  of  earth  (50  million  cubic  meters  were 
mentioned  by  one  source) ,  twice  the  amount 
of  earthwork  undertaken  at  Dnepr.  Con- 
crete in  the  amount  of  1.300,000  cubic  meters 
win  be  required  by  the  powerhouse  dam  and 
lock  along  with  100.000  tons  of  reinforce- 
ment. About  17.000  tons  of  metal  struc- 
tures  were  required.  The  construction  has 
been  Indicated  by  the  Soviet  sources  as 
highly  mechanized;    I.  e..  90   percent  of  aU 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ttme  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Jackson  J  to  extend  hia 
remarks. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  Chairman  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JACKSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  "pie 
In  the  sky"  has  been  defined  as  a  theo- 
retical reward  at  some  future  Umc  for 
an  elTort  expended  now.     The  ethereal 
benefits  are  lll-desiKiied  and   incapable 
of  definition.     The  sponsors  and  advo- 
cates   of    the    Colorado    River    storage 
project,  unable  to  contradict  the  plain 
arithmetic  Involved  in  the  calculations 
for   repayment,   have   tortured   "pie   in 
the  sky"  with  such  a  complex  arithmetic 
and   such   a  devious  rationalization  of 
likely  benefits,  that  It   Is  lmpas.sible  to 
extract  from  this  political  hocus-pocus 
the  relevant  facts  related  to  what  are 
called  Indirect  benefits.    Our  forefathers 
simple  and  direct  as  they  were,  early* 
realized   that   an   expenditure   of   com- 
munity funds  must  be  related  to  direct 
returns  which  would  be  readily  observed 
During  the  1938s  the  theory  of  indirect 
benefits   was  superimposed   upon   what 
had  previously  been  a  clear  and  under- 
standable economic  theory.    Out  of  this 
new  concept  of  "pie  In  the  sky  "  there 
emerj-ed  what  came  to  be  kficwn  as  the 
so-called   benefit-cost   ratio.     Although 
bcneJlt-ccst  ratio  has  no  standing  in  the 
law.  it  has  been  the  lever  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  since  the  1930s 
in  claiming   economic  as  distlnKui.'hed 
from  financial  justification  of  projects. 
"Benefit-cost  ratio"  means  in  simple 
terms  a  ratio  between  the  various  eco- 
nomic benefits  alleged  to  stem  from  a 
project  and  the  cast  of  that  project  In 
actual  dollars  and  cents.     Obviously    if 
the  ratio  is  to  mean  anything,  the  two 
items  must   in  some  manner   be  com- 
parable.   There  must  be  .some  common 
yardstick  which  can  be  placed  on  both 
the  alleged  financially  usive  benefits  and 
also  upon  the  known  cost  in  taxpayers' 
dollars.    The  sponsors  and  advocates  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  have 
not  attempted  to  relate  the  two  in  any 
understandable  manner,  but  have  meas- 
ured each  factor  of  the  ratio  by  entirely 
different   criteria      It  follows  that  the 
ratio  obtained  is  completely  meaningless 
and  misleading. 

The  penesis  of  the  "pie  in  the  sky" 
social  and  economic  philosophy  on  which 
this  comparison  of  the  incomparable  is 
based,  has  never  been  more  brazenly 
stated  than  In  a  report  of  President 
Trumans  Water  Resources  Pohcy  Com- 
mission  in  1950.  and  I  quote: 

Plnanclal  feasibility  is  not  the  same  as 
economic  feasibility.  •  •  •  For  this  reason 
ine  CommiMlon  U  recommending  that  Con- 


gress eliminate  the  requirement  that  irriga- 
tion projecu  Lbow  financial  feasibility  •  •  • 
the  principle  of  full  reimbursement  has 
ceased  to  be  useful  or  neceaaary.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an 
agency  for  social  and  economic  action  which 
need  nut  follow  the  rules  of  the  private 
ctpiUl  market  •  •  •  social  benefits  and 
national  interests  should  be  clearly  differ- 
entiated from  those  for  which  reimburse- 
ment should  be  required.  •  •  •  Where  the 
public  Interest  Is  clearly  established,  public 
expenditures  to  promote  It  cannot  properly 
be  regarded  as  subsidies.  •  •  •  The  justifi- 
cation fur  public  Investment  In  irrigation  is 
that  there  are  public  ends  to  be  attained 
which  the  commercial  price  system  cannot 
reflect." 

Such  terms  as  "social  benefits."  "public 
ends."  and  "national  interests."  have  no 
more  determination  in  financial  terms 
than  would  the  terms  "private  ends"  and 
"family  interests."  when  used  by  a  pri- 
vate individual  in  attempting  to  obtain 
a  personal  loan.  The  projection  of  such 
terms  in  calculations  of  reimbuisability 
raise  the  obvious  question  of  vho  is  cO 
determine  their  value.  Upon  whom  is  to 
rest  the  responsibility  of  translating 
\af;ue  uncertainties  into  realistic  terms? 
In  the  present  Instance  it  would  not  be 
elected  public  servants  of  the  people  who 
are  directly  responsible  to  those  whom 
they  represent  for  the  careful  husbandry 
of  public  funds.  To  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  tlie  bureaucrats  who  love  dearly 
to  spend  more  and  more  public  money 
under  almost  unlimited  terms  of  discre- 
tion, and  who  havi  never  demonstrated  a 
dedication  to  careful  fiscal  scrutiny  or 
rigid  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic moneys.  Together  with  the  agencies 
and  bureaus,  representatives  of  the  t>ene- 
ficiary  States  themselves  would  comprise 
the  formal  court  of  rev  ew  and  the 
agency  for  the  interpretation  ar.d  trans- 
lation of  benefit-cost.  These  would  be 
in  every  scn^^e  of  the  words,  ex  parte 
jud),'mcnts  fiom  which  there  would  be 
no  court  of  appeal  and  no  review.  The 
presumptions  already  adopted  in  this 
connection  are  so  great  that  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  sponsors  of  the  act  telling 
taxpayers  in  States  far  from  tlu  scene 
of  the  project  what  they  themselves 
stand  to  gain  in  sellini?  more  automobiles, 
c:<rpct  sweeper,  and  baby  carrlap.es  to 
families  sub5idized  at  the  rate  of  $5,000 
an  acre. 

The  Engineers'  Joint  Council,  a  group 
Including  representatives  of  five  of  the 
great  engineering  societies  ol  the  Nation, 
had  this  to  say  of  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
in  a  statement — Principles  of  a  Sound 
National  Water  Policy— issued  in  1951: 

Incretti>es  In  trade  and  commerce  have  usu- 
ally been  computed  on  tlie  gross  volume  of 
new  business  without  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  Is  no  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  mere  circulation  of  money.  Actually, 
for  such  beneflu  to  accrue,  there  must  be 
tangible  gains  to  those  who  transport,  proc- 
ess, and  distribute  goods  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  all  without  Increased  cost  to  him. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Engineers'  Joint 
Council,  it  would  seem,  must  be  the  con- 
census of  all  people  who  beheve  in 
honest  and  understandable  public  ac- 
counting: 

Dlrpct  benefits  should  be  limited  to  those 
n'^w  and  jncren.sed  values  which  are  defi- 
nllely     measurable.     Such     tangible    offsets 


to  cost,  imder  ordinary  business  standards, 
would  be  limited  to  the  capitalized  value  or 
present  worth  of  future  net  revenues  to  be 
derived  from  operation  of  the  works  con- 
structed. 

The  estimates  of  agricultural  benefits 
have  been  challenged  from  many  sources 
and  one  of  the  strong  dissents  was  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
review  of  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project.  Also  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  in  reporting  on  the  initial  proj- 
ect recommended  by  Secretary  McKay, 
specified  that  the  economic  justification 
of  all  of  the  11  reclamation  projects 
should  be  reexamined  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

One  example  of  the  abuse  of  the  beneflt- 
co.^t  ratio  Is  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
estimates  for  the  Secdskadee  project.  It  Is 
Claimed  that  there  are  Indirect  benefits  of 
$638,500.  public  benefits  of  8313,100.  and  di- 
rect benefiU  of  $614,500.  When  all  these  are 
added  and  compared  with  the  cost  In  real 
dullars  of  expenditure,  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  I  46  to  1  is  reached.  Thus  it  Is  easy  to 
see  that  if  only  direct  benefiu  were  consid- 
ered, the  ratio  would  betray  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  project.  Now  let  us  see  what 
tliese  so-called  Indirect  and  public  benefiu 
are.  Indirect  benefits  are  "the  Increase  In 
profits  of  all  bu&lness  enterprises  handling, 
processing,  and  marketing  products  from  the 
project,  aiid  profits  of  all  enterprises  supply- 
ing goods  and  services  to  the  project  farm- 
ers." Public  benefits  are  "increaee  or  Im- 
provement In  settlement  and  Investment 
opportunities,  community  facilities,  and 
stabilization  of  the  local  and  regional 
economy." 

It  is  difEcult  to  find  a  proper  charac- 
terization for  an  agency  employed  by  the 
Government  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  which  could  seriously  place  a 
monetary  estimate  upon  such  a  jumble  of 
indeterminatcs  as  this. 

The  Bureau's  estimate  on  the  Ham- 
mond project  is  a  benefit  of  $41.50  per 
acre  per  year.  The  Bureau  also  esti- 
mates that  the  irrigation  farmers  on  the 
project  will  be  able  to  pay  only  $2.02 
per  acre  per  year  for  water.  Thus  the 
direct  t>enefits  would  seem  tc  be  20  times 
the  farmers'  ability  to  pay. 

It  should  te  noted  that  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  President's  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  Policy,  which 
the  President  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  17,  1956,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  only  direct  or  primary 
benefits  be  used  in  the  calculation  of 
benefit-cost  ratios  and  that  the  evalua- 
tion period  be  limited  to  50  years,  in 
contrast,  the  Reclamation  Bureau  has 
included  large  indirect  or  secondary 
benefits  evaluated  over  a  lOD-year  period. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  aiinutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
DawscnI  in  his  remarks  demonstrated, 
I  think,  something  that  would  justify  in 
my  opinion  the  recommittal  of  this  bill 
at  the  proper  time  to  the  committee  for 
further  study.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  that  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  confusion  and  apparently  in  the 
last  few  months  or  the  last  2  or  3  years 
we  now  have  some  experts  on  most  every- 
thing that  could  happen  in  this  great 
cart  of  the  country.    It  seems  however. 


that  even  the  experts  become  confused 
about  tlie  true  situation. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  for  me  to 
stand  here  and  oppose  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  EncleI.  a  very  fine  man. 
a  very  fair  chairman.  I  might  say  the 
same  thing  for  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  »hen  he  was  the 
chairman  of  this  great  commitiee. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  from 
the  experts  here.  I  would  Uke  to  just 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  some 
of  the  little  fundamental  things — mayiie 
they  do  not  mean  a  w  hole  lot,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  might  have  a  consider- 
able bearing  on  this  project  and  its 
feasibility. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
I  do  not  think  this  is  a  feasible  project. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  a  substance  that  is  found  in  the 
canyon  walls  where  you  are  going  to 
store  up  tliis  water;  I  oelieve  it  is  called 
Chinle  shale.  I  think  everybody  recog- 
nizes the  presence  of  it.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  how  many  miles  of  it  aie  in 
the  river  banks  of  the  aiea  tliat  is  going 
to  te  the  reservoir,  if  you  please. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  here  first  a  report 
from  a  man  who  allegedly  is  an  expert 
on  these  matters.  I  also  have  some  cf 
the  shale  that  came  from  the  part  of 
the  river  that  was  examined  by  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

As  I  hold  it  up  for  you  to  look  at  it 
seems  like  pretty  solid  material,  but  let 
us  see  what  happens  to  it  when  you  put 
a  little  bit  of  it  in  water  as  I  do  now 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HALEY.     Not  at  this  time. 
Let  us  see  what  the  expert  says  about 
this  shale: 

The  Chlnle  shale  is  exposed  along  the 
canyon  walls  of  the  Colorado  and  San  Juan 
Rivers  for  an  aggregate  distance  of  about  50 
river  miles  within  the  proposed  reservoir 
area.  Its  Importance  to  the  proposed  res- 
ervoir area  Ues  In  the  fact  that  It  Imme- 
diately underlies  the  canyon-forming  Win- 
gate  and  Navajo  sandstones  and,  In  areas 
of  exposure  of  this  shale,  provides  the  only 
foundation  support  for  these  overlying 
cliff-forming  rocks. 

If  brought  in  contlnuoixs  contact  with 
water  from  the  proposed  reservoir  this 
Chlnle  shale,  which  now  is  partiaUy  pro- 
tected In  canyon  walls  above  the  river  le/el. 
would  Immediately  disintegrate  and  ficw 
downslope  Into  the  reservoir.  More  Im- 
portantly, It  would  undermine  and  cause 
collapse  of  all  overlying  cllff-formlng  rocks 
In  extensive  areas  bordering  the  proposed 
reservoir.  All  of  the  broken  debris  resulting 
from  this  collapse  would  move  downslope 
and  would  partially  or  completely  fill  the 
proposed  reservoir  in  these  extensive  areas 
of   Chlnle   outcrop. 

Chlnle   shale    Is    not    thin.     According   to 
H.  D.  Miser- 
He  is  quoting  from  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  Water  Supply  Paper 
No.  538— 

this  formation  has  a  thickness  of  800  to  1.000 
feet  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  San  Juan 
River.  Its  thickness  In  at  least  some  of  the 
critical  areas  of  exposure  along  the  nearby 
Colorado  River   appears   to   be   similar. 

Mr.  UDALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HALEY.    I  yield  for  a  question. 
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Mr.  17DALL.  The  little  nugsrets  of 
shale  that  the  gentleman  put  in  the 
water  there,  I  am  sure,  are  going  to  dis- 
solve because  I  come  from  a  Chinle  shale 
district.  Does  the  gentleman  know  that 
geologists  state  without  contradiction 
that  beds  of  Chinle  shale  are  not  per- 
meable, that  water  cannot  penetrate 
such  beds? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Probably  the  gentleman 
Is  an  expert.  I  do  not  know.  However, 
the  document  I  have  been  reading  from 
was  written  by  a  man  who  supposedly 
is  an  authority  on  the  matter.  I  am  a 
layman  as  you  gentleman  are  and  I.  as 
you,  must  depend  on  the  experts  and 
authorities  for  scientific  information. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  what  Is  left  in  this 
experiment.  Here  is  what  will  be  left 
when  the  water  permeates  the  shale — 
mud.  I  say  you  will  get  that  in  the 
reservoir  or  the  river,  and  even^  Mis- 
souri River  catfish  cannot  live  Ak  that- 
mud.  ^-^ 

I  Mr.  Chairman,  Echo  Park  was  origi- 
nally in  this  bill  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  now  it  is  out.  I  say  it  is  not  out 
and  if  it  is  out  then  you  do  not  have  a 
feasible  project. 

I  I  would  like  to  read  from  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  serial  No.  11,  page  24,  wherein 
Mr.  Tudor,  who  was  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  was  testifying.  In  response 
to  the  following  question  from  Mr.  Encle, 
Mr.  Tudor  said : 

We  think  Echo  Park  1b  a  necessary  part  of 
the   project,   yea,   sir. 

Mr.  Bnglk.  You  think  It  would  be  like  tak- 
ing the  engine  out  of  the  automobile  then? 

Mr.  TuDoa.  I  might  say  it  might  be  like 
.    taking  the  pistons  out. 

So,  if  Echo  Park  is  no  longer  a  part 
of  this  project,  then  it.  the  project,  is  not 
a  feasible  project.  The  statements  I 
have  read  are  statements  made  by  your 
expert  who  came  here  to  testify  for  the 
project.  All  that  you  have  before  you 
is  the  testimony  of  these  men.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  feasibility  of  this  project, 
Mr.  Tudor,  who  was  then  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  said  that  with- 
out Echo  Park  the  project  is  not  a  feasi- 
ble project. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Chairman 
MiLLiR.  he  said : 

Mr.  TtJDoa.  We  feel  dettnltely  that  the 
feasibility  of  the  entire  project  would  be 
placed  In  a  hazard  if  Echo  Park  were  left 
out  and  some  alternative  submitted. 

So  have  we  got  a  feasible  project?  I 
say  that  we  have  not. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  they  say  they  are 
going  to  grow  on  these  lands  and  what  it 
is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayer.  They  say 
it  is  going  to  be  paid  back.  When?  Not 
during  your  or  my  lifetime.  You  heard 
the  projects  read  off  here,  and  some  of 
them  are  going  to  be  26  years  in  the 
building.  So.  you  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  this  project  so  far  as  you  or  I  are 
concerned;  they  are  not  going  to  be  paid 
back  even  during  your  children's  life- 
time, and  they  know  it. 

Let  us  see  what  they  are  going  to  raise 
on  these  acres,  on  these  projects  that 
they  are  building  now.  Oh,  yes,  they  are 
looking  way  into  the  future,  but  we  have 
in  this  country  better  than  20  million 


acres  of  land  that  could  be  brought  Into 
production  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
this  land.  According  to  the  testimony 
before  our  committee,  we  have  approxi- 
mately 20  million  acres  of  land  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  that 
could  be  brought  into  production.  So 
why  go  out  there?  The  gentleman  said 
something  about  not  raising  bananas  on 
Pikes  Peak.  Well,  with  the  amount  of 
money  that  you  are  spending  out  there, 
you  ought  to  raise  something  other  than 
what  they  are  going  to  produce. 

Let  us  see  what  these  acres  of  land 
that  are  going  to  cost  you  from  $1500  to 
$3000  per  acre  will  produce.  Mr.  Cheno- 
wtTH— and  he  qualified  his  witness— in 
a.sking  this  question  of  Mr.  Clyde,  made 
the  following  statement: 

Mr  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  wish 
to  compliment  Mr.  Clyde  and  Mr.  Strlngham 
on  their  very  fine  statements. 

Mr  Clyde,  you  are  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority on  reclamation.  1  am  interested  In 
the  cost  per  acre  that  Mr.  Pillio.w  asked  you 
about.  It  seems  that  opponents  of  reclama- 
tion are  using  the  cost  per  acre  as  one  of 
their  principal  weapons  in  their  efforts  to 
defeat  the  authorization  of  all  reclamation 
projects.  What  is  your  theory  in  figuring  the 
cost  per  acre?  Should  our  thinking  be  re- 
vised? Is  there  some  loophole  here'  Are 
the  costs  actual  and  factual,  and  can  they 
be  defended? 

Mr.  Clyde  Congressman  Chenowtth.  the 
costs  are  high,  that  u  a  part  of  the  prlc« 
we  have  to  pay. 

Let  us  see  how  much  or  how  costly 
these  acres  are.  Mr.  Chenoweth  goes  on 
and  says: 

What  could  we  do  to  change  that  formula? 

He  is  talkintr  about  the  formula  on 
which  reclamation  projects,  I  presume 
are  built. 

Mr.  Clyde.  I  think  we  cannot  change  th« 
formula.  I  think  we  have  to  admit  that 
there  are  indirect  benefits  which  are  not 
mea.sured  In  the  dollar  cost. 

You  take,  for  example,  central  Utah.  If 
you  take  the  cost  of  that  project  of  »127 
million,  as  I  remember  the  figures,  and 
divide  It  by  some  240.000  acres  which  in- 
cludes the  Indian  lands,  you  get  a  figure 
of  $624  an  acre. 

Mr.    Chenoweth.  You    show    $627? 

Mr.  Clyde.  $627.  thank  you. 

Now.  that  $627  Is  the  figure  you  get  by 
dividing  that  $127  million  by  that  number 
of  acres. 

Mr.    Chenoweth.  That    does   not    Include 

interest? 

Mr.  Clyde.  That  does  not  Include  Interest. 
But  look  at  the  benefits  coming  to  the  com- 
munity, the  State,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
result  of  that.". 

Now  Mr.  Dawson  of  UUh,  tried  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  per  acre  from  Mr.  Matthew, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Colorado  River  Board: 

Mr.  Dawson.  Are  you  opposed  to  using 
power  revenues  to  help  defray  the  cost  of 
irrls:ation  projects? 

Mr.  Matthew.  No,  sir,  not  If  It  Is  set  up  In 
the  proper  way. 

Mr.  Dawson.  So  It  Is  Just  simply  a  matter 
of  degree.  You  think  In  thU  particular  case 
they  are  probably  going  a  lutle  too  far-  u 
that  It? 

Mr.  Matthew.  Well,  It  Is  quite  a  way.  yes. 

Mr.  Dawson.  So  you  feel  $2,500  an  acre 
subsidy  U  a  fair  figure,  too,  do  you? 

Mr.  Matthew.  Yes.  I  think  It  would  b« 
more  than  that.  Incidentally,  I  think  that 
In  answer  to  a  question  propounded  by  Sen- 
ator KucHEL  at  the  Senate  hearings  the 
Bureau  oX  Reclamation  has  already  reported 


that  the  accumulated  debt  for  the  projects 
recommended  by  the  Secretary,  that  is.  2 
storage  units  and  11  participating  proJecU, 
would  be  over  a  billion  dollars  over  the  re- 
payment period.  If  you  divide  that  by 
366.000  acres  that  would  be  benefited.  It 
would  be  over  $3,000  an  acre.  So  the  $3,500 
figure  an  acre  Is  conservative. 

Now,  on  this  high-price  land,  bear  In 
mind  that  the  President  has  asked  the 
Congress  to  pass  a  soil-bank  program. 
So  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  p^t  his- 
tory  of    the    production   of    the    lands 
brought  into  use  by  other  projects  that 
have  been  initiated  and  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.    I  think  that  no 
one  can  question  that  we  will  have  sim- 
ilar production  of  commodities  In  this 
proposed  project  and  reading  from  the 
1953   crop   summary   and    related   data 
from  the  table  on  pa.se  26  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  report  as  to  commodities 
produced,  many  of  which  are  now  in  sur- 
plus.   So  we  now  have  this  kind  of  a  sit- 
uation where  there  has  been  requested 
that  we  retire  approximately  40  million 
acres  of  land  in  order  to  diminish  the 
surplus  commodities.     We  find  this  sit- 
uation in  the  re{X)rt.    There  arc  approxi- 
mately 66  million  bushels  of  corn,  barley, 
oats,   rye,   wheat,   sorghum,   and   other 
crops  produced.    We  find  that  for  pas- 
ture hay.  fodder,  and  similar  crops  the 
report  shows  that  approximately  12  mil- 
lion tons  were  produced  in  1953.    We  also 
find  in  the  .same  report  that  cotton  is 
produced  to  the  extent  of  980.000  tons. 
The  same  report  indicates  that  approxi- 
mately 42  million  bags  of  100  pounds  of 
potatoes  were  produced.     Citrus,  which 
we  have  an  abundance  of  in  this  country 
at  the  moment,  weie  produced  in  the 
amount  of  8'4   million  hundredweight 
So  the  statement  that  thi.s  land  will  not 
produce    anything    substantial    that    Is 
not  now  in  surplus  is  incorrect. 

Does  it  make  sen.se  to  continue  to  bring 
land  Into  cultivation  to  produce  crops 
which  are  now  In  surplus  and  for  which 
at  the  moment  at  least  carinot  be  u.sed 
and  merely  means  that  the  .surpluses 
that  wc^now  have  cannot  be  dispo.sed  of 
on  the  market  of  our  country  or  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

One  of  the  justifications  of  this  project 
has  been  that  the  Navaho  Indians  will  be 
benefitted  by  its  construction.  On  page 
562  of  the  hearings,  identified  as  part  II 
it  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  following 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  that  in  order 
to  assist  the  Navaho  Indians  the  tax- 
payers are  called  upon  to  sponsor  a  proj- 
ect which  would  cost  $200,000  per  In- 
dian family.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
remarks  by  Mr.  Clyde  and  Mr.  Piluow 
appearing  on  page  562: 

Mr.  Clyde.  Yes;  I  still  think  It  would  be  a 
very  marked  fabrication. 

Mr.  Pu,uoN.  But  you  do  not  say  that  the 
figures  submitted  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  which  he  estimated  the  cost 
of  that  project  at  $211  million  to  resettle 
or  to  Irrigate  farms  to  Uke  care  of  the  1,100 
families,  you  would  not  say  that  that  was  a 
fabrication;  would  you? 

Mr.  Clyde.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  fig- 
ures there.  Mr.  Pillion.  I  do  know  that  it  Is 
an  expensive  project. 

Mr  Pillion  At  $200,000  per  family  It  U  • 
rather  expensive  project;  Is  It  not? 
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Mr.  Clyde.  I  would  not  wish  to  substanti- 
ate that  In  my  testimony.  1  would  like  to 
figure  it  first. 

I.  too.  am  concerned  about  the  status 
of  our  Indian  population,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  large  expenditure  of 
money  would  assist  the  Navaho  Indians. 
As  a  matter  of  economy  if  this  amount 
was  necessary  per  family,  why  not  de- 
posit the  money  in  the  bank  where  It 
would  draw  4'2  or  5  percent  interest, 
therefore  giving  to  each  Navaho  family 
an  income  of  approximately  $10,000  a 
year  and  allow  them  to  buy  with  such  in- 
come many  of  the  things  that  are  in 
surplus  crops? 

There  Is  no  justification  for  this  proj- 
ect insofar  as  the  Nftvahos  are  concerned 
on  this  kind  of  basis.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  allow  the  Navaho  Indian  to 
draw  his  Government-issue  blanket 
around  him  and  sit  on  it  than  to  try  to 
assist  him  in  this  manner. 

The  entire  Colorado  River  storage 
project  should  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  further  study  until  such  time 
ai>  a  determination  can  be  made  as  to  its 
feasibility  both  from  an  engineering  and 
economic  standpoint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  IMr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dem- 
onstration you  Ijave  just  seen  here  in- 
volved some  rock  nu^yets  of  Chinle  shale 
which  come  from  my  con'^ressional  dis- 
tr.ict.  I  was  born  and  giew  up  in  the 
Chinle  shale  country,  and  I  will  have  a 
bit  to  say  about  that  subject  later. 

However,  at  this  point,  since  they  want 
opinion  of  expert  geologists,  I  am  going 
to  insert  following  these  remarks  a  state- 
ment by  a  geologist  from  the  University 
of  Arizona  who  just  completed  a  mas- 
ter's thesis  on  Chinle  .shale,  and  a  state- 
ment by  the  regional  geologist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Mr.  J.  Neil  Mur- 
dock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  get  peimission  to  in.sert  some- 
one elses  remarks  when  the  Committee 
rises. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Very  well;  I  shall  do  so. 
In  any  event.  I  will  have  a  good  deal  to 
say,  and  if  the  gentleman  will  let  me  use 
his  equipment,  I  have  a  piece  of  Chinle 
shale  that  was  not  picked  up  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  but  is  a  core  from  a 
diamond  drill  at  the  actual  site  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam.  and  after  my  demonstra- 
tion I  will  drink  whatever  remains  of  the 
water  after  I  finish  my  speech.  So,  I 
think  we  can  satisfy  the  Members  on  this 
Chinle  shale  proposition. 

Tucson.  Ariz.,  February  5,  1956. 
Hon.  Senator  Watkins. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Upon  returning  to  town.  I  read 
two  articles  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which 
distressed  me  very  much.  They  were  in  re- 
gard to  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  site.  Copies 
of  these  articles  are  enclosed  with  my  let- 
ter 

I  was  astounded  to  hear  that  the  Chinle 
clays  were  detrimental  to  the  Olen  Canyon 
project.  I  have  recently  completifd  a  2-year 
ttudy  on  the  Chinle  formation  in  northeast- 
ern Arizona  as  a  the&ls  problem  lor  my  doc- 


tor of  philosophy  degree  In  geology  at  the 
University,  of  Arizona.  It  is  true  that  the 
beds  containing  bentonltlc  clay  will  disinte- 
grate when  placed  In  water — but  the  pene- 
tration of  water  into  these  beds  Is  practically 
nil.  Unless  a  current  is  present  to  remove 
the  finely  divided  wet  clay  the  penetration 
of  the  water  will  be  on  the  order  of  2  to  3 
feet.  Some  slumping  will  take  place  along 
steep  cliffs.  In  my  study  of  the  Chinle  In 
the  Navaho  Reservation.  It  was  shown  that 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  beds  contained 
sufficient  l>entonitic  clay  to  cause  prominent 
disintegration.  There  Is  no  Chinle  close 
enough  to  the  dam  site  to  Interfere  in  any 
way  with  construction  or  operation.  My  con- 
clusion to  Representative  Hosmer's  state- 
ments as  reported  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
is  that  he  has  absolutely  no  basis  for  any 
crltlcUm  in  regard  to  the  Chinle  formation. 

You  should  have  Representative  Hosmer 
tell  about  the  uranium  deposits  which  will 
be  covered  by  the  lake.  I  believe  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  entire  Chinle  outcrop  will 
be  submei-ged. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  have  written  this 
letter  so  hurriedly.  Since  I  was  one  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  geologists  who  did 
the  field  work  on  the  Glen  Canyon  project, 
I  feel  that  Representative  Hosmek's  state- 
ments are  an  attack  on  my  professional  repu- 
tation and  on  the  reputations  of  two  of  the 
best  engineering  geologists  in  this  country 
or  the  world  for  that  matter — Roger  Rhoades, 
who  reviewed  the  work,  and  Glen  Lasson.  who 
supervised  the  work.  Since  I  am  no  longer 
in  the  Government  service,  I  feel  free  to 
.speak  out  against  those  who  put  their  per- 
sonal desires  above  the  truth.  I  admire  the 
work  you  have  done  in  trying  to  straighten 
out  some  of  the  inaccuracies  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

If  there  IS  anything  I  can  do  to  help  pro- 
duce a  factual  picture  of  the  geologic  condi- 
tions on  the  Glen  Canyon  project.  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  so.  I  can  be  contacted  at  17053 
Upland  Avenue.  Fontana.  Calif.;  phone  Val- 
ley 2  61C2  for  the  next  2  months. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  L.  Wilson, 
Geological  Engineer. 

Statemfnt  by  Geoloclst  J.  Neil  Murdock. 
Regional  Geologist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  on  Landslides  and  the 
Chinle  Shale 

I  feel  it  Is  entirely  possible  some  land- 
slides will  develop  in  the  Glen  Canyon  Res- 
ervoir but  these  should  in  no  way  impair  the 
operation  of  the  project.  These  would  be 
very  minor  and  could  only  occur  in  the  up- 
stream reach  of  tlie  reservoir,  as  it  Is  40 
airline  miles  (70  river  miles)  from  the  dam 
to  the  first  shale  formations. 

Landslides  Into  reservoirs  are  a  common 
occurrence.  They  have  occurred  countless 
times  in  many  operating  projects.  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  is  a  good  example.  Even  during 
the  construction  of  the  dam  a  clay  deposit  on 
one  abutment  had  to  be  stabilized  by  freez- 
ing to  permit  construction  to  proceed.  A 
long  stretch  of  highway  had  to  be  relocated 
because  landslides  into  the  reservoir  took  it 
out  Out  of  75  miles  of  highway,  landslides 
partly  or  wholly  destroyed  13  miles.'  Yet  the 
reservoir  has  operated  continuously  and  with 
no  impairment  to  its  elBciency. 

Geologic  conditions  at  Coulee  are  more  un- 
favorable than  the  Chinle  formation  at  Glen 
Canyon.  The  sediments  at  Grand  Coulee 
are  unconsolidated  clay  and  silt  of  glacial 
origin,  rhey  are  highly  plastic  and  flow 
readily  wnen  saturated.  This  is  In  contrast 
to    the    Chinle    shale    which    supports    high 


'  Report  by  Fred  O.  Jones.  Geologist.  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  landslide  conditions 
along  the  Ferry  County  Highway  paralleling 
Lake  Roosevelt  from  Kettle  Falls  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Spokane  River,  Wash.  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  files. 


sandstone  cliffs  even  when  subjected  to  the 
erosive  action  of  fast  running  water. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ShufordI. 

Mr.  SHUPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  considering  H.  R.  3383,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  par- 
ticipating projects.  This  bill  was  favor- 
ably reported  with  amendments  on  July 
8,  1955.  by  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  and  a  rule  was 
thereafter  granted  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. However,  the  bill  did  not  come  on 
for  consideration  by  the  House  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  84th  Congress.  The 
committee's  explanation  of  that  bill  and 
the  committee's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations are  embodied  in  House  Re- 
port No.  1087.  Three  separate  minority 
reports  opposing  the  measure  were  filed 
to  accompany  the  report  on  H.  R.  3383: 

On  February  8  of  this  year,  some  7 
months  after  a  rule  had  been  obtained  on 
H.  R.  3383.  a  majority  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
considered  and  approved  amendments  to 
that  bill.  These  amendments  in  effect 
constitute  a  new  biU.  We  are  asked  that 
the  same  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the 
original  bill. 

The  proponents  of  the  Colorado  River 
project  must  have  realized  the  deficiency 
of  H.  R.  3383  and  felt  that  it  needed 
strengthening.  One  of  the  amendments 
and  changes  in  the  original  bill  is  to 
make  more  positive  the  elimination  of 
Echo  Park  Dam.  There  was  language  in 
the  original  bill  to  that  effect,  neverthe- 
less, that  language  apparently  was  not 
deemed  sufficient  by  those  who  objected 
to  an  invasion  of  one  of  our  great  na- 
tional monuments  and  the  establishment 
by  such  action  of  a  dangerous  precedent. 

It  is  correctly  stated  in  the  minority 
views  in  the  supplementary  report  that 
this  Congress  cannot  bind  a  future  Con- 
gress. The  correcting  sentence  added  to 
section  3  of  the  bill  may  be  all  that  the 
committee  can  do  legislatively,  but  it  is 
not  all  that  the  committee  can  do  under 
its  power  of  inquiry.  Based  upon  testi- 
mony at  the  committee  hearings.  Echo 
Park  Dam  and  Resei-voir  will  have  to  he 
included  in  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project  at  some  subsequent  date  in  order, 
even  on  paper,  to  make  the  project 
feasible. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ralph 
A.  Tudor  testified  before  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
during  the  83d  Congress  in  reference  to 
Echo  Park  Dam.  He  said  that  takint: 
the  Echo  Park  Dam  out  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  project  would  be  like  tak- 
ing the  pistons  out  of  the  engine  of  an 
automobile. 

F\)urteen  months  later  Reclamation 
Bureau  Commissioner  Wilbur  A.  E>ex- 
heimer,  when  asked :  "Mr.  Commissioner, 
is  Echo  Park  essential  to  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project?"  answered: 

Yes.  Although  by  elimination  of  parts 
of  the  project  the  economic  feasibility  might 
be  established  for  something  less.  But  it 
would  not  be.  we  think,  the  proper  way  to 
meet  the  ultimate  or  even  the  present  needs 
of  the  upper  basin. 
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And  later  Commissioner  Dexheimer 
.  stated: 

It- 
Echo  Park — 

to  essentia)  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  area, 
and  without  It  we  would  be  unable  to  make 
the  full  development  anticipated  and  would 
probably  have  to  leave  out  even  some  of  the 
participating  projects  which  are  recom- 
mended at  the  present  time,  or  some  of  the 
units  in  participating  projects,  and  it  would 
greatly  decrease  the  financiai  feasibility  of 
the  overall  plan. 

Prom  testimony  such  as  this  one  can- 
not help  but  conclude  that  the  Echo  Park 
Dam  and  Reservoir  will  some  day  be  in- 
cluded in  the  project  unless  further  study 
Is  had  upon  the  bill  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  an  alternate  site  for  Echo  Park 
'  Dam  is  possible.  The  committee  was  ad- 
Ttsed  that  there  are  such  alternate  sites 
even  better  than  the  Echo  Park  site.  The 
proponents  of  these  alternate  sites  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  recommendation  of 
the  same.  We,  likewise,  had  advice  that 
there  were  no  alternate  sites  for  the  Echo 
Park  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  that  ulti- 
mately it  must  be  constructed  and  made 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  project  as  es- 
sential to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  area. 
The  construction  of  the  Echo  Park 
E>am  is  highly  controversial.  Since  some 
of  the  proponents  of  the  Colorado  River 
project  feel  that  It  should  be  included.  I 
think  this  bill  should  be  recommitted  for 
further  study,  to  the  end  that  that  ques- 
tion could  be  finally  resolved.  By  so 
dolnR  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  our  fore- 
*»Kht  is  better  than  our  hindsight. 

The  bill  contemplates  the  u'^e  of  water 
for  municipalities,  and  thou^^h  that  ap- 
pears to  t)e  a  reimbursable  item,  never- 
theless, such  a  provision  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  inequitable  advanta«?e  to  the  four 
States  here  involved.  I  do  not  feel  that 
these  States  .should  receive  such  a  bene- 
fit for  purely  municipal  purposes  over 
and  above  that  allowed  or  permitted  in 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  outside  of 
the  reclamation  area.  In  nearly  every 
State  municipalities  are  required  to  fi- 
nance their  water  supply  on  less  favor- 
able te:ms  than  frranted  In  this  bill. 
There  is  no  provy-ion  of  law  of  which  I 
am  aware  that  will  aid  the  other  States 
to  secure  municipal  water  at  Govern- 
ment expense  to  be  repaid  on  such  favor- 
able terms  as  pranted  in  this  bill. 

Great  stress  is  made  by  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  of  the  need  of  electric  power 
for  the  future  development  of  the  States 
involved.  Granting  that  to  be  true,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  neverthele.ss  it 
appears  from  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  the  future  needs  of  the 
area  for  electrical  power  have  been  and 
Will  be  provided. 

Several  private  utility  companies  who 
now  furnish  power  for  the  four  par- 
ticipating States  filed  a  statement  with 
the  committee  in  which  the  following 
appears : 

Furthermore,  ever-growing  needs  for  elec- 
tric power  in  each  of  our  States  will  provide 
a  market  for  the  power  which  the  project  will 
produce,  provided  the  new  generating  facili- 
ties are  put  into  production  on  a  schedule  In 
consonance  with  the  growing  demands  for 
power.  We  have  consistently  kept  abreast 
cf  these  growing  needs  through  the  construc- 
tion of   additional   generating  capacity   and 


the  extension  of  our  transmission  systems. 
Otir  plans  for  the  future  necessarily  entail 
continuous  additions  to  our  generating  and 
transmission  capacity  so  that  we  shall  always 
be  In  a  position  to  fill  growing  needs.  To 
the  extent  to  which  project  power  becomes 
available  to  us  at  costs  reasonably  competi- 
tive with  present  or  future  generating  costs, 
we  would  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing an  equivalent  amount  of  generating 
capacity  and  might  be  relieved  from  operat- 
ing (except  for  peak  and  reserve  generation) 
some  of  the  older  and  higher  cost  generating 
plants  on  owe  own  systems. 

In  other  words  the  project  will  shift 
to  the  taxpayers  throughout  the  United 
States  the  burden  of  cost  now  planned 
and  contemplated  by  private  utilities 
who  frankly  .say  they  are  presently  gen- 
erating a  sufficient  amount  of  power  for 
the  needs  of  the  area  and  will  meet  the 
future  needs  as  they  arise. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  thought  it 
was  ready  for  passage  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  84th  Congress,  but  during  the  re- 
cess between  the  1st  and  2d  sessions 
of  that  Congress  they  found  reason  to 
make  additional  changes  which  they  say 
improves  the  bill.  The  changes  are  im- 
poitant  and  far  reaching.  If  the  bill 
was  improved  by  the  study  made  of  it 
in  7  months.  I  am  satisfied  it  can  be 
further  improved  by  additional  study 
and  consideration  at  a  later  date. 

The  present  bill  proposed  to  supply 
supplemental  water  for  243.000  acres  of 
land  presently  in  cultivation,  and  to 
irripate  143.000  acres  of  new  land 
at  a  total  cost  of  $320  million.  It  »as 
stressed  in  the  committee  that  this 
land  is  vitally  needed  for  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  It  seems  stran-^e, 
indeed,  that  on  the  one  hand  one  de- 
partment of  our  Government  should  rec- 
ommend a  soil  bank  for  the  withdrawal 
of  acreac'e  from  production  and  the 
spending  of  large  sums  of  money  for 
that  purpose,  and  on  the  other  hand  an- 
other department  of  our  Government 
should  recommend  a  project  which  would 
bring  into  cultivation  additional  lands 
which  certainly  are  not  needed  and  at 
such  a  terrific  cost  as  herein  specified. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  presented 
to  the  committee  cost  figures  for  the  ini- 
tial participating  projects.  As  far  as 
I  can  find  out.  the  cost  allocated  to  irri- 
gation in  thi.s  project  varied  from  $210 
to  $794  per  acre,  or  an  average  of  over 
$400  per  acre.  We  were  informed  that 
little  of  this  land,  even  with  sufficient 
water,  would  command  a  fair  market 
value  as  high  as  this.  Costs  estimated 
for  5ome  22  other  possible  participating 
projects,  on  the  bails  of  only  partial  in- 
vestigation, runs  as  high  or  higher,  and 
up  to  $1  530  per  acre  in  one  instance. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
there  are  more  than  20  million  acres  of 
undeveloped  fertile  land  in  the  humid 
areas  of  the  United  States  which  can  be 
developed  for  a  low  of  $50  per  acre  and 
a  high  not  in  excess  of  $150  per  acre. 
According  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice there  are  2.636.518  acres  of  good  idle 
land  in  farms  of  the  five  States  of  Flor- 
ida. Georgia.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Many  other  mil- 
lions of  acres  are  available  in  other  sec- 
tion. In  my  own  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina figures  obtained  from  the  same 
source  shows  there  are  4.264,763  acres  of 


good  idle  cropland  in  its  farms.  This  Is 
fine  land  in  classes  1.  2.  and  3  only.  The 
total  does  not  include  woodlands,  pas- 
tures, or  Government  lands. 

We  are  told  that  the  land  to  be  brought 
into  productivity  by  this  project  will  not 
increase  our  surpluses  for  that  none  of 
the  basic  crops  under  supixirt  will  be 
rai.^ed  thereon.  The  bill  makes  no  pro- 
vision In  this  regard.  I  understand, 
however,  it  is  proposed  to  make  use  of 
the  land  for  the  raising  of  alfalfa,  and 
other  hay  crops,  and  a  small  amount  of 
corn,  all  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
feed  for  livestock,  which  Is  about  the 
mo  t  unprofit.ible  use  which  could  l>e 
made  of  irrigated  land  In  my  opinion, 
such  u.«=e  of  the  land  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  dairy-  and  beef -cat- 
tle industry  which  Is  sufTcring  sorely  at 
the  pre'^ent 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  undertaken 
to  discuss  here  all  the  objections  I  have 
to  the  bill.  It  is  not  necessary.  I  have 
only  sought  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  bodv  a  few  rea."?on5  for  my  objection. 
It  .seems  unreal  to  obligate  the  tax- 
payers of  this  great  country  of  ours  in 
the  manner  proposed  In  this  legi.slation. 
I  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project,  but  taking  Into  con.<«ideration 
our  obligations  and  commitments  I  do 
not  think  that  this  bill  should  pa.ss. 

The  cost  of  this  project  has  l)een  esti- 
mated in  various  amounts.  The  bill 
carries  an  authorization  of  $760  millinn. 
Based  on  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  es- 
timates, the  estimated  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect would  amount  to  $933  468.300.  and 
the  construction  costs  of  all  the  projects 
covered  by  the  bill  would  amount  to 
approximately  $1,600,000,000  No  pro- 
vision is  made  in  these  figures  of  hidden 
interest  sut>5idies  which  must  be  borne 
by  the  taxpayers. 

As  stated  in  one  of  the  minority  re- 
ports. I  think  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  as  here  proposed,  is  one  which 
is  uneconomical  and  unnecessary,  and 
will  not  contribute  to  our  national  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  on  the  contrary  will 
con«;titute  a  handicap  and  a  drain  on 
the  Nation's  purse.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
bill  will  I  be  recommitted  for  further 
study. 

Mr.  MILLFR  of  Nebraska  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Urrl. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  shall  be 
my  purpo.«e  in  the  few  minutes  allotted 
to  me  to  di.scuss  briefly  some  of  the  legal 
problems  which  must  be  resolved  before 
further  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  cnn.struction  of  dams  Ana  reservoirs 
for  the  permanent  diversion  of  addi- 
tional waters  from  the  Colorado  River. 

This  is  a  phase  that  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 
They  have  chosen  to  ignore  it  mainly 
because  it  is  devastating  and  it  would 
defeat  the  bill. 

The  State  of  Arizona  filed  a  suit 
against  the  State  of  California  for  the 
purpose  of  quieting  title  to  certain  wa- 
ters to  which  the  State  of  Arizona  lays 
claim.  The  State  of  Nevada  intervoied 
as  an  interested  party  and  so  did  the 
United  States  Government,  both  assert- 
ing claims  inconsistent  with  those  of 
both  Arizona  and  California.    Some  of 
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the  Issues  which  must  be  resolved  in  this 
controversy  will  include: 

First,  full  interpretation  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact:  second,  the  mean- 
ing and  the  effect  of  the  compact  be- 
tween the  State  of  California  and  the 
United  States  in  which  Arizona  and  Ne- 
vada are  third  party  beneficiaries;  third, 
and  this  is  perhaps  of  tantamount  im- 
portance— the  quantity  of  the  water 
which  is  legally  and  physically  available 
for  l)eneficial  consumptive  use  in  the 
lower  basin.  This  will  involve  questions 
of  fact  and  questions  of  law  which  will 
also  involve  the  burden  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  water 
available  in  the  lower  basin  comes  from 
the  upper  basin,  the  Gila  River,  lying 
wholly  within  the  lower  basin,  must  be 
considered  as  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  waters  taken  from  the  Gila 
River  for  use  in  Arizona  must  l>e  charge- 
able to  Arizona's  entitlement  from  the 
whole  system.  It  is  true  that  much  more 
is  used  by  Arizona  from  the  Gila  River 
than  normally  reaches  the  main  stream 
of  the  river  in  its  native  .state.  The 
court  must  determine  whether  the  7,500,- 
000  acre-feet  per  annum  .made  available 
under  article  3A  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  to  the  lower  basin  is  exclusive 
of  all  waters  generated  in  the  tributa- 
ries flowing  into  the  main  stream  below 
Lee's  Ferry  or  whether  they  are  inclu- 
sive. If  the  court  holds  that  they  are 
Inclusive,  then  the  water  of  the  Gila 
River,  now  completely  u.sed  by  Arizona 
must  be  chargeable  against  the  Arizona 
entitlement  under  the  compact.  Actu- 
ally, Arizona  is  not  a  member  of  the 
compact. 

The  pendlnp  suit  must  determine 
whether  consumptive  use  of  water  is  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  the  quantity 
consumed  in  the  growing  of  crops  and  by 
domestic  use  or  whether  it  is  to  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  resulting  depletion 
of  the  virgin  flow  of  the  main  stream. 
The  United  States  Government  in  its 
Intervenor  is  claiming  a  paramount  right 
to  water  from  the  Colorado  River  for  the 
Indians.  It  must  be  admitted  by  all  par- 
lies that  the  Federal  Government  did  not 
relinquish  its  Indian  claims  at  the  time 
the  Colorado  River  compact  was  ap- 
proved. The  question  to  be  resolved  is 
the  quantity  of  water  the  Court  will  allot 
to  the  Indians  in  the  lower  basin.  The 
Federal  Government  is  claiming  that  it 
must  have  more  than  13  million  acre-feet 
available  in  the  lower  basin  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  First,  1.700,000  acre- 
feet  for  the  use  of  Indians  in  the  lower 
basin:  second,  1.5C0.000  acre-feet  to  take 
care  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty; 
third.  700,000  acre-feet  for  evaporation 
on  Lake  Mead:  fourth,  8.500.000  acre- 
feet  to  fulfill  its  contract  obligations  to 
California.  Arizona,  and  Nevada:  fifth, 
an  undetermined  amount  for  public  do- 
main, flsh  and  wildlife.  National  Park 
Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Forest  Service,  etc. 

This  amounts  to  12,400.000  acre-feet 
exclusive  of  the  undetermined  claims  of 
the  Federal  Government,  which  could 
well  exceed  another  million  acre-feet. 
This  total  figure  exceeds  the  average 
flow   below   Lees  Ferry.     The   Federal 


Government  has  contracts  to  deliver 
5.362.000  acre-feet  annually  to  the  State 
of  California.  300.000  acre-feet  annually 
to  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  2,800,000 
acre-feet  annually  to  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  that  in  the 
operation  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  the 
upper  basin  States  are  obligated  to  re- 
lease 75  million  acre-feet  in  each  10-year 
period  or  an  average  of  7,500,000  acre- 
feet  a  year.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
the  Federal  Government  would  find  itself 
short  50  million  acre-feet  of  water  in 
each  10-year  period  or  an  average  of  5 
million  acre-feet  a  year,  short  of  fulfill- 
ing the  Federal  obligations. 

The  Federal  Government  claims  that 
in  spite  of  congressional  approval  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact  it  has  never  re- 
linquished the  water  rights.  If  the  State 
of  Arizona  and  the  Federal  Government 
are  succes.sf ul  in  their  claims.  California's 
entitlement  would  be  reduced  by  over 
1 ,500,000  acre-feet.  The  coastal  area  em- 
braced by  the  metropolitan  water  dis- 
trict has  an  entitlement  of  1.212,0(^0 
acre-feet  a  year  which  could  be  com- 
pletely wiped  out  by  the  pending  court 
action  provided  the  upper  basin  States  - 
were  not  compelled  to  release  at  least 
12.500,000  acre-feet  to  flow  by  Lees 
Ferry.  The  upper  basin  States  are  not 
a  party  to  the  suit  and  would  not  be 
bound  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
and  if  the  Supreme  Court  holds  in  the 
present  case  that  12,500.000  acre-feet 
mu.st  flow  past  Lee's  Ferry  they  would 
have  to  file  a  suit  against  the  upper  basin 
States  to  enforce  its  decree  and  if  en- 
forced, there  would  not  be  one  drop  of 
water  available  for  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  and  reservoir,  and  you  would  have  a 
600-foot  pile  of  concrete  standing  as  a 
monument  to  the  folly  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Government's 
position  in  the  matter  or  say  that  I  would 
not  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion: I  say  only  that  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  litigation  should  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  then  is  the  legal  state  in  whpich 
we  flnd  ourselves.  To  reduce  it  to  sim- 
plicity, let  me  say  that  no  man  among 
you  would  consider  building  a  13 -story 
building  with  his  own  money  upon  a  par- 
cel of  land,  the  title  to  which  was  under 
attack  in  the  court,  for  you  might  very 
well  find  that  after  you  had  built  the 
building  the  court  would  say  that  it  was 
constructed  on  land  that  did  not  belong 
to  you  and  your  entire  investment  would 
be  lost.  Why  then  should  you  deal  with 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  any  other  way 
than  you  would  your  own? 

So  I  want  again  to  Call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  whole  thing  is  in 
dispute  in  the  courts,  and  it  would  be 
mere  folly  if  we  were  to  go  ahead  and 
complete  the  project  at  the  present  time 
even  though  the  administration  favors 
this  bill.  Maybe  one  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration favors  it,  but  another,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  on  the  nther  hand, 
is  saying  here.  "We  want  12  million  acre- 
feet  of  the  water  from  the  upper  basin"; 
and  if  that  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case 
there  will  be  no  water  for  Glen  Canyon 
or  for  any  other  proposition.  So  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  a  luiit  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  DempseyJ. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  go  into  all  these  questions 
raised  or  answer  the  propaganda  litera- 
ture that  has  come  out:  there  is  just  too 
much  of  it. 

Back  in  1922  the  seven  States  at  a 
meeting  at  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.,  signed  a 
compact  providing  for  the  distribution 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 

The  State  of  Colorado  produces  72  per- 
cent of  all  the  water  of  that  river.  Not- 
withstanding that,  the  three  lower  basin 
States.  California.  Arizona,  and  Nevada, 
were  allocated  half  of  the  water,  which 
was  estimated  to  be  15  million  acre-feet 
annually.  Sd  the  lower  basin  States  got 
7,500,000  acre-feet  a  year.  As  early  as 
possible  they  got  into  construction  and 
developed  Boulder  Dam  and  many  other 
projects. 

We  of  the  upper  basin  States.  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  had 
difficulty  allocating  our  half  of  the  water. 
Eventually  we  reached  a  decision.  In  the 
meantime  California  not  only  used  the 
water  allocated  to  it  but,  because  none  of 
the  upper  basin  States  had  a  way  to  im- 
pound the  water,  California  used  that  for 
the  generation  of  power  and  sold  it  at  a 
very  low  figure  to  the  power  companies 
in  Los  Angeles.  As  I  recall  the  last  fig- 
ures, the  amount  paid  was  around  $50 
million.  TTiat  was  money  that  the  upper 
basin  States  were  entitled  to  because  the 
water  was  that  of  the  upper  basin  States. 

There  has  been  all  kinds  of  opposition 
to  this  bill,  and  I  mean  that  part  giving 
anything  at  all  to  the  upper  basin  States. 
But  it  has  been  approved  by  everybody  in 
authority.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  assume  after  consulting  with 
officials  who  knew  the  conditions,  recom- 
mended on  3  or  4  occasions,  the  last  time 
this  morning,  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  Colorado  River  development  proj- 
ect bill,  like  most  other  forward  looking 
legislation  which  has  come  before  the 
Congress  since  the  days  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  is  encountering  bitter  opposi- 
tion based  upon  selfishness,  greed,  and 
lack  of  understanding.  Its  opponents 
have  attacked  it  in  much  the  same  lan- 
guage as  was  used  by  the  opposition  to 
soil  conservation,  rural  electrification, 
and  other  similar  programs  which  have 
contributed  so  vitally  to  our  country's 
enormous  economic  upsurge.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  penetrate  this  camouflage 
of  propaganda  with  which  the  opponents 
of  this  bill  have  sought  to  becloud  it,  in 
the  hope  of  blocking  its  enactment.  For- 
tunately the  propaganda  has  been  so 
tran.sparent,  groundless,  and  at  times  so 
absurd  as  to  defeat  their  purpose. 

The  height  of  absurdity  was  reached 
in  desperation  by  the  opposition  when 
one  of  its  southern  California  ix)wer  in- 
terests spokesmen  proposed  that  we 
should  resort  to  the  services  of  so-called 
rainmakers  in  the  upper  basin  States 
and  abandon  any  plan  for  utilization  and 
conservation  of  the  Colorado  River  wa- 
ters. I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  further 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Members 
of  this  honorable  body  by  making  a  de- 
tailed reply  to  such  a  weird  proposal. 
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We  in  the  fk)uthwest  have  had  experi- 
ence— disillusioning  and  unsatisfac- 
tory experience — with  rainmakers.  Our 
drought-plagued  fanners  and  ranchers 
have  paid  them  thousands  of  dollars. 
Ask  thase  ranchers  and  farmers  about 
rainxnaking.  Their  answers  may  not  be 
polite,  but  they  will  be  forceful. 

Incidentally,  the  upper  basin  States 
are  not  seeking  for  more  water  through 
this  legislation.  They  merely  want  to 
conserve  and  utilize  the  water  which 
rightfully  is  theirs  and  which  is  now 
flowing  down  the  Colorado  River  to  gen- 
erate electricity  for  southern  California 
power  interests,  over  and  above  the 
amount  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  proceed  with  construction  of 
facilities  on  the  upper  Colorado  River 
that  will  permit  beneficial  use  of  the 
water.  This  utilization  would  consist  of 
generation  of  electrical  energy,  irriga- 
tion of  lands,  and  even  more  important, 
making  water  suppUes  available  for  mu- 
nicipalities and  industries  in  an  area 
where  economic  progress  has  been  seri- 
ously hampered  by  shortage  of  water 
and  power. 

The  first  requirement  for  legislation  of 
this  type  must  be  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest.  That  should  be  the  require- 
ment for  any  sound  legislation.  When  I 
speak  of  public  interest  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  should  benefit  1  group  of  people 
or  1  area  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but 
that  we  must  measure  such  proposals  as 
this  with  a  nationwide  yardstick.  The 
primary  question,  then,  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  whether  all  of  the  American 
people  will  be  benefited  by  the  develop- 
ment of  this  upper  Colorado  River.  Let 
us  consider  that. 

The  upper  Colorado  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries traverse  what  is  known  as  the 
Colorado    Plateau.     That    is    the    only 
source  of  water  supply  for  this  area  of 
100.000  square  miles  of  which  24.000  are 
In  Colorado.  31  000  in  Utah.  27.000   in 
Arizona  and  19.000  in  New  Mexico,  ac- 
cording  to   the  records  of   the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.     The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  the  nearly  65 
million  acres  in  the  Colorado  Plateau  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.    In  other  words  three-fourths 
of  this  land  belongs  directly  to  all  the 
American  people— not  just  to  those  of 
the  individual  SUtes  where  the  lands  are 
located.     The    principal    income    from 
those  65  million  acres  and  the  resources 
on  or  under  them,  therefore,  goes  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation's  taxpayers.    That  is  not  an 
unusual  condition  in   the  public   lands 
States  of  the  West. 

In  regard  to  the  Colorado  Plateau, 
however,  it  becomes  particularly  signifi- 
cant when  we  consider  the  fact  that  from 
this  area  comes  virtually  all  of  the  do- 
mestic supply  of  uranium  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  our  atomic-energy 
program,  in  which  the  citizens  of  this 
country  have  invested  nearly  $15  billion 
since  Its  inception.  Domestic  sources  of 
uranium  outside  of  the  Colorado  Plateau, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  discovered  to- 
day, are  negligible.  Without  Colorado 
Plateau  uranium  we  would  be  entirely 


dependent  upon  Imports  In  event  of  war 
or  other  emergency,  at  a  time  when  our 
foreign  supply  of  uranium  would  be  radi- 
cally reduced  or  entirely  cut  off.  The 
$15  billion  Investment  of  the  American 
people  thus  would  be  rendered  virtually 
ineffective  for  our  defense,  or  the  con- 
tinued economic  development  of  our  Na- 
tion. In  this  atomic  age  that  would 
mean  disaster,  probably  the  most  wide- 
spread and  complete  that  has  ever  con- 
fronted us.  It  could  spell  total  defeat 
for  us. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  AEC 
uranium  production  and  processing,  vir- 
tually all  in  the  Colorado  Plateau  area, 
has  passed  the  $100  million-a-year  scale 
of  operations.  It  probably  is  nearer  dou- 
ble that  today.  For  security  reasons  we 
cannot  say  what  this  means  in  terms  of 
the  overall  atomic  energy  program.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  that  we  have  about 
reached  the  maximum  uranium  produc- 
tion and  processins  possible  in  this  area 
until  additional  and  more  constant  water 
and  power  resources  are  made  available. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  can 
be  done  and  that  is  by  construction  of 
the  projects  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion. Let  me  repeat  that  this  is  the  only 
water  resource  in  that  vital  area.  lo 
other  words,  our  atomic  energy  eggs  are 
all  in  this  one  basket. 

Any  man  with  a  modicum  of  business 
sense  would  agree.  I  am  sure,  that  rea- 
sonable investment  k>y  the  American  peo- 
ple to  protect,  expand  and  assure  future 
success  of  a  $15  billion  atomic  enegry 
program  would  be  fully  justified.  Most 
certainly  a  plan  for  financing  that  de- 
velopment which  provides  for  an  original 
Government  investment  of  $760  million, 
of  which  more  than  $752  million  is  self- 
liquidating,  much  of  it  with  Interest, 
must  be  recognized  as  good  business. 
There  is  no  giveaway  of  the  peoples 
money  involved.  All  this  talk  about  a 
cost  of  billions  to  the  taxpayers  is  as 
false  as  it  is  foolish.  No  one  knows  that 
better  than  those  who  are  doing  the 
talking. 

Simple  arithmetic  blows  their  fake  ar- 
gument sky  high.  This  bill  authorizes  a 
construction  program  investment  of 
$760  million  over  a  period  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  approxi- 
mating 25  years.  That  means  an  aver- 
age investment  of  about  $30  million  a 
year.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
servatively estimates  that  an  average  of 
60  percent  of  this  amount  will  come  from 
the  reclamation  fund,  which  Is  derived 
in  considerable  degree  from  production 
of  minerals  and  oil  on  the  public  lands 
and  from  the  sale  of  those  public  lands. 
A  good  percentage  of  that  fund  comes 
from  the  four  upper  basin  States  them- 
selves, all  of  them  key  public  kinds 
States. 

That  means  that  $18  million  of  the 
annual  requirements  will  come  from  the 
reclamation  fund  and  only  $12  million 
out  of  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury, 
virtually  all  of  it  reimbursable.  Thus 
that  claim  is  an  unjustified  burden  on 
the  Nation's  taxpayers  evaporates  into 
smog-free  air. 

Those  taxpayers  are  not  as  fortunate 
however,  when  they  are  forced  to  pay 
$348  million  for  a  flood  control  project 
that  protects  only  Los  An^ieles.    Piease 


bear  in  mind  that  none  of  this  money  is 
reimbursable.  It  is  an  outright  give- 
away to  southern  California's  metropolis. 
It  all  comes  out  of  the  people  s  pockets. 
I  do  not  mean  to  unply  I  am  opposed  to 
flood  control  projects.  I  vote  for  every 
meritorious  project  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Flood  Control  Subcommit- 
tee But  I  do  object  most  strenuously  to 
southern  California  s  willingness  to  ac- 
cept this  gift  from  the  NaUon  with  one 
hand  and  knife  the  upper  basin  States 
development  project  with  the  other. 

If  the  Colorado  plateau  promised  noth- 
ing further  than  the  development  of  its 
rich  uranium  resources,  which  geologihts 
generally  arrree  may  easily  be  the  world's 
greatest,  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  not  only  be  justified  but  manda- 
tory. The  100.000  square  miles  also  have 
a  vast  potential  in  production  of  oil  and 
gas.  coal,  oilshale.  lead.  zinc,  copper,  and 
many  other  minerals  that  have  brought 
from  many  expert  sources,  both  Govern- 
ment and  private,  a  conservative  ap- 
prai'^al  of  its  economic  value  running 
high  into  the  billions  of  dollars.  It  Is 
often  characterized  as  nature's  most 
valuable  storehouse  of  resources  in  the 
United  Statrs  Production  of  oil  and  gas. 
for  instance,  cannot  be  definitely  esti- 
mated for  the  entire  area,  but  the  par- 
tially developed  oil  and  gas  resources  in 
northwestern  New  Mexico  may  be  rca- 
.sonably  accepted  as  a  ba.'-is  for  calcula- 
tion. That  one  small  part  of  the  Colo- 
rado Plateau  has  a  reserve  of  1 1  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  In  that  field  alone 
151  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  was 
produced  in  1954.  with  a  value  at  the 
well  of  6.1  cents  per  thousand  cubic  ten. 
Oil  production  averages  about  95,000  bar- 
rels of  crude  per  month  with  a  current 
value  of  about  S2  50  per  barrel.  The  an-  f 
nual  value  of  the  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion from  this  one  field  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  $12  million. 

In  this  same  area  the  United  States 
Government  ha.5  a  helium-gas  plant 
which  makes  an  important  contribution 
to  this  Nations  supply  of  that  rare  and 
most  valuable  stratcRic  commodity  so 
e.ssential  to  our  defense  program  Other 
oil  and  gas  discoveries  are  constantly 
being  made  in  Utah  and  Colorado  which 
bear  out  the  opinion  of  geologists  that 
the  Colorado  Plateau  eventually  will  be 
one  of  the  Nation  s  greatest  sources  of 
those  products.  That  development  will 
be  Impossible  without  adequate  water 
supply. 

"The  return  to  the  American  people- 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
lighten  the  tax  burden  of  the  Nation— 
from  the  development  of  this  vast  poten- 
tial is  almost  incalculable.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  State  of  New  Mexico  would 
be  delighted  to  finance  its  share  of  the 
proposed  upper  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment, if  the  Congress  would  approve 
legislation  turning  over  to  the  upper 
basin  States  the  rich  Federal  holdings  in 
the  Colorado  Platej.u  and  the  full  in- 
come from  them  I  am  equally  sure 
that  every  other  upper  basin  State  would 
be  willing  to  do  the  same.  We  could 
build  a  dozen  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment projects  and  stiU  turn  a  surplus  of 
mUhons  every  year  into  our  Stote  treas- 
uries. Yet.  we  encounter  bitter  and  un- 
reasoning oppoiiUou  to  this  ItyiilaUon, 
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which  will  give  our  States  but  a  fraction 
of  the  benefits  that  all  of  the  American 
people  will  derive  from  the  resulting  de- 
velopment. 

I  can  understand  why  southern  Cali- 
fornia power  interests,  for  instance,  are 
resorting  to  every  trick,  fair  or  foul.  In 
the  legislative  l)ook  to  defeat  this  bill, 
ror  many  years  they  have  waxed  fat 
from  electrical  energy  derived  from  the 
waters  belonging  to  the  upper  basin 
States  that  fiow  down  the  Colorado  River 
throuch  Hoover  Dam  outlets.  Excess 
profits  from  energy  developed  by  this 
upper  basin  water  over  the  7,500,000 
acre-feet  annually  allotted  to  the  lower 
basin  States  under  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  which  the  power  interests  have 
obtained  at  a  so-called  dump  rate,  has 
given  them  a  windfall  of  at  least  $U 
million — undoubtedly  much  more — in 
addition  to  the  many  other  millions  they 
make  from  primary  contract  enerpy. 
Naturally  they  do  not  want  to  lose  this 
bonanza,  regardless  of  the  hardship  it 
works  on  their  neighbors  along  Uie  Colo- 
rado River  and  on  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Worst  of  all.  fully  half  of  this  water, 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  the  upper 
basin  States  Is  flowing  eventually  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  after  it  has  turned  the 
turbines  at  Hoover  Dam.  This  waste  of 
our  water  resources  has  been  goin?  on 
for  three  decades.  To  the  water-starved 
and  droui^ht-strickcn  Slates  in  the  up- 
per Colorado  Basin,  now  helpless  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  this  can  be  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  an  outrage.  Southern 
California  vested  po-er  interests  are 
reaching  into  the  pccket  of  every  tax- 
payer in  the  Nation  when  they  seek  to 
further  deprive  ttie  Colorado  Plateau  of 
the  water  which  it  must  have  to  continue 
its  development.  The  American  people 
are  being  defrauded.  Only  the  proper 
conservation  and  utilization  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  waters  in  the  upper  basin  can 
properly  protect  their  interests.  It  is 
manifestly  the  obliga  ion  of  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  legislation  in  further- 
ance of  the  public  interest. 

A  few  minutes  aso  I  heard  one  of  our 
delightful  Members  say  that  there  were 
many  millions  of  acres  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  why  not  develop  them?  I 
will  tell  you  one  reason  why  some  of  the 
people  in  the  northern  basin  should  have 
some  water. 

About' 1862  or  1863  when  the  Navaho 
Indians  were  having  difllcully  getting 
food  because  strani'e  faces  had  come  into 
that  area  and  killed  off  that  which  they 
had  for  food  prior  thereto,  they  got 
rather  upset  about  it  and  killed  some  of 
the  whites.  After  years  they  were 
rounded  up.  They  were  not  from  New 
Mexico.  They  were  the  nomads  of  the 
West,  from  California.  Nevada,  and  all 
the  States  west.  What  did  they  do  with 
them?  They  put  them  in  a  stockade  at 
Fort  Sumner.  N.  Mox..  and  after  some 
years  moved  them  to  the  location  they 
are  occupying  now.  part  in  Arizona  and 
the  other  part  in  New  Mexico.  We  have 
at  least  60,000  Indians  in  that  area. 

They  say:  "Well,  you  do  not  need 
water  that  comes  by  the  hand  of  God. 
Get  it  from  rainmakers." 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  are  asking  here 
is  what  we  are  entitled  to  and  nothing 
more. 


Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  May  I  say  that 
the  Navaho  Indians  were  confined  in  a 
concentration  camp  at  Fort  Sumner  for 
5  years. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  situation  in  my  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  other  States  concerned 
is  about  the  same.  The  richest  area  of 
the  world  is  what  I  am  speaking  about 
now.  the  upper  northwest  corner  of  New 
Mexico  where  it  joins  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  uranium  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  approaching  very  close  to  the 
$200  million  figure  and  that  the  whole 
industry'  is  based  upon  the  production  of 
raw  uranium  ore  very  near  90  percent 
of  which  is  taken  from  this  very  area? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  That  is  true.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  we  could  supply  the  ether 
5  or  10  percent,  because  we  have  suffi- 
cient ore  in  McKinley,  San  Juan,  and 
neighboring  counties  in  New  Mexico  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
whether  they  be  in  war  or  in  peace  or 
both. 

Now.  I  am  not  a  chemist.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  through  any  chemistry 
demonstration  with  you  or  attempt  to 
test  out  anything,  but  I  do  know  what  is 
required  by  way  of  water  to  process  1 
ton  of  uranium  ore.  It  needs  up  to  4 
tons  of  water.  We  have  one  processing 
plant  in  McKinlej'  County.  New  Mexico, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  another,  but 
we  do  not  have  the  water  to  treat  the 
uranium. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  this 
Congress? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
And  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  that  the 
most  important,  the  most  valuable  lab- 
oratory in  the  world  is  at  Los  Alamos, 
N.  Mex.  That  is  where  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  assembled.  We  have  $15 
billion  of  the  people's  money  invested  in 
atomic  energy  and  hydrogen  energy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  the  greatest  distance  uranium  ore 
is  being  hauled  today  for  processing? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Well.  I  will  say  prob- 
ably 150  miles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  150  miles  is  the  greatest 
distance? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.    I  mean  by  truck. 

Mr.  GROSS.     By  truck? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    By  train  how  far  is  it? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  I  would  not  know, 
but  very  little  in  New  Mexico  is  hauled 
by  train. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  the  uranium 
now  being  mined  in  the  Rocky  Moim- 
tain  area  being  processed? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  It  is  being  processed 
near  Grants,  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  uranium 
ore  is  broken  down  into  concentrates. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  And  they  are  shipped 
out,  for  instance,  from  Grand  Junction. 
Colo.,  being  the  supply  center,  by  rail- 
road. 

Mr  DEMPSEY.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  asking  me  about  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wondered  how  far  it  is 
being  hauled  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  We  will  get  to  that. 
I  cannot  yield  any  further.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  I  am  thinking  of, 
you  might  ship  some  into  Iowa.  We 
would  like  to  have  some  industry  in 
Iowa  as  well  as  New  Mexico  or  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  We  will  soon  give 
away  a  billion  dollars  worth  to  foreign 
countries  of  some  of  the  uranium  that 
we  get  from  New  Mexico.  I  assume  that 
is  important,  or  it  would  not  be  done. 
But.  we  have  invested  $15  billion,  and 
what  did  it  do?  Well,  before  the  atom 
was  split,  before  the  know-how  existed 
to  make  a  bomb  out  of  uranium,  I  sup- 
pose we  thought  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  national  debt  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  about  $280  billion  now.  But 
it  did  not  take  that  much.  Biit  it  does 
take  money. 

Now,  we  have  the  Navaho  Indians  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizooa.  We  need  water 
in  the  development  of  home  building. 
They  builfl  400  hou^^  at  a  time  for  a  lot 
of  p>eople  coming  in  to  work  in  these 
uranium  fields.  And  we  have  not  a  lot 
of  land  to  put  into  cultivation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.^ka.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado   I  Mr. 

CHENO  WETH 1 . 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin  embi-aces 
an  area  of  approximately  110,000  square 
miles,  and  consists  of  mountains,  deserts 
and  valleys,  as  well  as  many  Important 
cities  and  towns.  This  area  is  contained 
in  five  States,  which  are  commonly 
known  as  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  States.  They  are  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Wyorning,  and  Utah, 
although  Arizona  is  usually  regarded  as 
a  lower-basin  State. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  is  the 
result  of  long,  tedious  study  and  pro- 
longed negotiations  between  the  water 
leaders  of  the  upper-basin  States.  It  was 
natural  to  expect  a  divergence  of  views 
and  opinions,  with  each  State  anxious  to 
protect  and  preserve  its  water  rights. 

There  have  been  many  differences  of 
opinion,  and  even  disunity  at  times,  with 
respect  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
developing  the  resources  of  this  great 
river.  It  has  taken  a  long  period  of  years 
to  resolve  these  differences  and  to  agree 
upon  upper  river  basin  development  pro- 
gram which  would  insure  the  maximum 
benefits  for  the  largest  number  of  people. 
Great  credit  is  due  all  of  those  wiio  par- 
ticipated in  these  negotiations.    Except 
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for  their  patience  and  expert  knowledge 
of  water  problems,  and  a  willingness  to 
make  concessions,  there  would  be  no  bill 
before  us  today. 

I  might  state  that  there  has  always 
been  complete  unity  on  the  necessity  and 
Importance  of  developing  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin.  The  divisions 
which  have  occurred  have  involved  de- 
tails, and  not  basic  principles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  state 
to  the  Committee  today  that  this  is  a 
bill  having  the  full  support  of  the  four 
upper-basin  States.  Colorado.  New  Mex- 
ico, Utah,  and  Wyoming.  These  States 
are  completely  and  unequivocably  be- 
hind this  measure — H.  R.  3383 — intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AspinallI,  and 
which  authorizes  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  and  participating  proj- 
ects. 

As  evidence  of  the  unity  which  exists 
on  this  project,  I  wish  to  read  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  the  gover- 
nors of  these  four  States.    These  letters 
contain  the  reasons  why  these- States  are 
supporting  the  present  bill.    It  gives  me 
great  pleasure   to  present  letters  from 
Hon.  Ed.  C.  Johnson,  Governor  of  Colo- 
rado, Hon.  J.  Bracken  Lee,  Governor  of 
Utah,  Hon.  John  P.  Sims,  Governor  of 
New  Mexico,  and  Hon.  Milward  L.  Simp- 
son. Governor  of  Wyoming.     These  let- 
ters are  the  best  proof  of  the  intense  in- 
terest in  this  project  in  these  four  States. 
Each  governor  gives  this  project  his  en- 
thusiastic support  and  I  am  sure  in  do- 
ing so  reflects  the  general  sentiment  to 
be  found  in  all  of  the  upper-basin  States. 
I  wish  to  first  read  the  letter  from 
Govenior  Johnson,  of  Colorado: 
State  or  CoLoaAOO. 
Executive  Chambers, 
Denver.  February  21.  1956. 
The  Honorable  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and   the  Honorable  Membern  of 
the  Hou.'^e  of  Representatives,  Washing, 
ton.  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Thirty-flve  years  ago  Califor- 
nia,  searching   for   an    additional    irrigation 
and   domestic   supply    of   water    and    hydro- 
electric power,  undertooli  the  promotion  of 
a    Federal    project    on    the    Colorado    River. 
California  contributed   practically   no  water 
to  this  stream,  yet  through  transmountaln 
diversion  she  planned  to  put  many  million 
acre-feet  of  its  water  to  beneficial  use. 

The  semlarid  States  of  Utah.  Wyomlnif. 
New  Mexico,  and  Colorado,  who  produced 
this  water,  were  willing  this  be  done  pro- 
vided first  a  compact  among  all  the  States 
of  this  river  system  be  ratified  by  them- 
selves and  Congress,  allocating  to  each  State 
Incliiding  California  a  specified  and  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  system.  Otherwise,  the  water  laws  of 
this  whole  area  based  as  they  are  on  the 
water  doctrine  of  first  in  time,  first  in  right 
would  prevail  and  California  having  the  fU-st 
construction  and  use  would  have  the  first 
priority  to  all  the  water  in  this  river.  Cali- 
fornia, realizing  that  there  could  be  no  de- 
velopment of  the  river  without  the  consent 
of  all  the  States  in  its  system,  became  the 
moving  spirit  and  the  foremost  advocate  of 
such  a  compact. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver, acted  as  chairman  and  under  his  direc- 
tion a  seven-State  compact  was  negotiated 
and  afterward  ratified  by  all  the  States  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  There- 
upon Hoover  Dam  was  constructed  with  Fed- 
eral funds  and  California  began  receiving  her 
portion  of  the  water  of  this  river  and  also 
the  power  generated  at  Hoover  Dam. 
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Among  Its  many  other  provisions,  the  com- 
pact required  the  upper-basin  States  to  de- 
liver at  Lee's  Ferry  75  million  acre-feet  of 
water  in  each  lO-year  period,  plus  sufflclent 
water  to  supply  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

These  required  deliveries  by  the  compact 
gave  California  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
a  priority  to  use  of  thU  specific  water  over 
all  new  uses  of  water  in  the  river  system. 

Before  Utah.  Wyoming.  New  Mexico,  and 
Colorado  can  u."(e  additional  water  out  of  the 
Colorado  River  system,  water  which  they 
themselves  produce,  they  must  first  have 
storage  facilities  above  Lees  Ferry  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  meet  the  burden  of  water 
delivery  to  the  lower  states  which  Congress 
placed  on  them  when  it  ratified  the  seven- 
State  compact.  When  Hoover  Dam  was  built 
it  was  understood  by  everyone.  Including 
California  and  the  Congress,  that  storage  fa- 
cilities would  be  necessary  above  Lee's  Ferry 
if  the  upper  States  supplying  the  water  were 
ever  to  put  their  water  to  use.  Since  the 
first  concrete  financed  by  Congress  was 
poured  in  Hoover  Dam.  the  upper  States  have 
acted  in  good  faith  and  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  Congress  and  all  concerned 
would  act  in  good  faith.  We  still  believe 
that  our  confidence  in  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  on  this  matter 
has  never  wavered. 

The  Colorado  River,  draining  a  vast  semi- 
arid  region,  is  very  erratic  in  water  produc- 
tion. It  Has  a  water  production  varying  from 
4  million  acre-feet  annually  to  more  than 
20  million  arre-feet.  The  streams  feeding 
this  system  deliver  80  percent  of  their  water 
in  a  4-month  sprmg  fiood  period.  The  only 
way  such  a  river  system  can  be  brought 
under  orderly  control  and  the  only  way  the 
upper  States  can  meet  their  obligation  to  the 
lower  States  is  through  the  construction  of 
huge  storage  reservoirs  above  Lees  Ferry 
and  only  the  Federal  Treasury  can  finance 
such  gigantic  undertakings. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  construction  of 
storage  facilities  above  Lees  Ferry  at  Glen 
Canyon  and  elsewhere  if  there  is  to  be  any 
further  development  of  this  river  Unless 
and  until  this  is  done,  the  upper  States  are 
left  high  and  dry  and  helpless  by  the  very 
compact  which  was  ratlfi?d  by  them  and  the 
Congress  in  good  faith  and  which  they  had 
presumed  would  give  them  full  and  com- 
plete protection  in  the  full  development  of 
the  whole  Colorado  River  Basin. 

When  Congress  built  Hoover  Dam'  It  as- 
sumed as  a  matter  of  equity  the  obligation 
to  build  storage  facilities  above  Lees  Ferry 
To  have  built  the  one  without  the  other 
would  be  the  rankest  kind  of  gross  favoritism 
and  injustice.  Congress  is  known  all  over 
the  world  for  its  fairness  and  for  meeting 
iU  responsibilities  in  full. 

Water  is  mankind  s  most  valuable  natural 
resource  and  all  of  it  everywhere  must  be 
conserved.  If  it  is  not  used  for  crop  pro- 
duction immediately  the  time  will  come  when 
it  must  be  so  used.  As  a  practical  matter  the 
legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  author- 
izing storage  facilities  will  not  put  new  land 
into  agrcultural  production  tor  at  least  20 
years.  H.  R.  3383  should  be  enacted  into  law 
now.  I  hope  most  earnestly  you  vote  for  It. 
Sincerely. 

Ed  C  Johnson. 
Governor  of  Colorado. 


I  now  read  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
of  Utah.  Hon.  J.  Bracken  Lee : 


State  or  Utah. 
OrncE  or  the  Governor, 
Salt  Lake  City.  February  21.  19Sg 
The  Honorable  Members  of  the  United  State.t 
Senate  and  the  Honorable  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C 
Gentlxmen:  One  of  the  Important  meas- 

«  o  ooo^  ^w"  "'"  "^^  ^  considering  la 
H.  R^  3383  which  authorizes  the  development 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  In- 
•amuch  as  I  am  well  aware  of  how  difflcult 


it  is  for  you  to  keep  thoroughly  Informed 
on  every  bill  that  cornea  up  before  Congress 
I  thought  I  would  give  you  Information 
about  the  aforementioned  bill  as  it  aRecta 
the  great  Rocky  Mountain  empire. 
.  I  am  certain  you  are  aware  that  President 
Elsenhower  has  endorsed  the  Colorado  River 
sujrage  project.  This  project  also  U  en- 
dorsed and  supported  by  the  Oovernora  and 
tne  people  of  the  affected  Sutes;  namely. 
Utah.  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico 
Our  very  future  In  the  West  depends  upon 
this  measure  since  any  further  growth  and 
expansion  of  these  four  States  is  tied  Inevi- 
tably  t4>  the  development  of  this  last  great 
water  resource  of  the  Rockies.  ' 

The  Colorado  River  storage  project   as  it 
has    been    planned    will    pay    for    itself    and 
thus,  will  not  be  an  expense  for  the  Nation  s 

«!!."X?*'".''"'  *'"  ^  ""  investment.  In 
add  tion    It  Will  bring  untold  benefit  to  the 

fl^wm   I;  r""!^  *^'  "'*  economic  resources 

t   win   help  develop.     Ox.r  primary   interest 

in  this  project,  however.  Is  simply  u>  secure 

whi.rf  /"^V"  «^°*'''  »»^»»  °"«  '"«urce 
Which  is  in  short  supply  in  the  West— wat-r 

QiJ,  7***'  '"^*'  opposition  to  the  H.  r' 
3383  originates  in  southern  California  it 
seems  to  be  the  feeling  in  that  area  that  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  win  deprive 
southern  California  of  its  .hare  of  river 
water.  On  the  contrary,  this  bill  will  not 
Sr.T^'^""  California  of  a  dro*  of  Its 
but  In  !  ""  "'  '^^  Colorado  River  water 
but  «tll  insure  a  regular  and  regulated  fiow 
Of  w-ater  to  meet  the  lower  bas^in  require! 
ments.  as  outlined  In  the  Colorado  RKer 
compact  of   1922.  "»^er 

It  seems  there  Is  every  Important  reason 
to  sanction  this  project  and  very  few  rTa" 
easons  for  opposing  it  We  sincerely  ho^ 
therefore,  that  you  will  study  H  R  3-5^ 
rareruny  and  will  keep  in  m'ind  lu  Mtal 
irnp<,rtance  to  this  area  and  the  Nation 
uhen  the  measure  is  brought  to  a  vote 
Sincerely  yours. 

J   Bracken  Ler. 
Governor   of    Utah. 
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S.mm?^^'''*  ^  '^"^^  "°°^  "°"    John  F. 

Simms,  Governor  of  New  Mexico: 

State  or  New  Mexico. 

Executive  Office. 
M         .   ^  Sfltnfa  Fe.  February  7/    ios* 

Hon    J   Edgar  Chenoweth. 

Representative  in  Congress 
House  Office  Building.  ' 

Washington.  D    C 
DEAR  CoNCHEssMAN  Chenoweth  :  I  am  sure 
hat  y,  u  either  have,  or  are  about  to.  welRh 

Le  tT;  rn^i  ".  ""2^^  ^^'^^^  ''""'^  «"thor 
ize  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 

reu'er'/^^r?  T"^*""  '^'^*  l^^U^ot  thlt 
letter  is  to  let  you  know,  before  you  decide 
finally  what  your  vote  will  be.  that  -^pprova! 
o  this  bill  is  Of  the  utmost  importaifce  not 
oiily  to  every  person  in  my  State  of  New 
Mexico,  but  also  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

As  you  know,  water  is  our  lifeblood  A 
Ihi.K^iJ'""  w''^  *^*  Colorado  River  water  to 
Which  New  Mexico  and  our  sister  States  of 

«nL*l?  •.  ^^^-  '"'*  Wyoming  are  entitled 
undeT  existing  treaties,  is  fiowing  now  to 
southern  California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
We  clesperately  need  this  water  for  our  tre- 
mendous defense  establishments— such  as 
the  Los  Alamos  Atomic  Laboratory  and  8hn- 
dla  Special  Weapons  Center-for  Irrigathm 
projecu  which  will  not  contribute  to  pres- 
ent  food  surpluses,  for  Navaho  Irrigation 
lands,  for  development  of  the  San  Juan 
Basin,  for  hydroelectric  power,  for  domestic 
and  industrial  use.  •"«^»wi. 

Opposition  to  H  R  3383  springs  from  the 
understandable  desire  of  California  to  keep 
and  use  all  of  the  Colorado  River  water  which 
It  can  get. 

oolo  "  '"''  ''"P*  ^^*'  **»•"  yo"  »ote  on  H.  R. 
3383  you  will  keep  in  mind  these  things: 

1.  Simple  Justice  demands  a  favorable 
vote. 


2.  The  projects  will  t)e  self-liquidating. 

3.  Urgent  defense  requirementa  will  be 
met. 

4.  The  Navaho  Tribe  wHl  be  given  an  op- 
portunity (or  agricultural  rebabilltntlon. 

All  of  us  here  In  New  Mexico  will  deeply 
and  sincerely  appreciate  your  help  and  your 
affirmative  vote. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Simms. 

Got'crnor, 

The  last  letter  I  wish  to  read  Is  from 
the  Governor  of  Wyoming.  Hon.  Milward 
L.  Simpson: 

Wtoming  ExBctnTVE  Department. 

Cheyenne,  February  14,  19S6. 
The  Honorable  Members  of  the  United  States 
senate  and  the  Honorable  Members  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Importance  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storaige  project  and  participating 
projects  to  my  State  of  Wyoming  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

The  upper  Colorado  River  development 
program  is  vital  If  v.e  in  Wyoming  are  to 
utilize  the  water  to  which  we  are  entitled 
under  the  1922  Colorado  River  compact  and 
the  1948  upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact. This  water  is  essential  to  allow  the 
agricultural,  m-unicipal.  and  industrial  de- 
velopment lor  which  we  have  such  a  great 
potential. 

Irrl^nted  land  In  Wyoming  does  npt  pro- 
duce crops  that  add  to  the  surplus  problem. 
IrrlRatlon  Is  needed  to  stabilize  our  agricul- 
tural economy  and  prevent  the  necessity  of 
Federal  Government  drought  relief,  upon 
which  we  have  had  to  rely  in  the  past. 

Our  vast  storehouse  of  natural  resources 
has  barely  been  touched.  The  Colorado 
River  storage  project  would  provide  the 
key  to  a  great  future  for  Wyoming.  We 
could  take  our  rightful  place  in  the  family 
of  States  industriaUvise — not  by  taking  any- 
thing away  from  other  areas,  but  by  becom- 
ing an  area  for  supply- 

I  assure  you  that  the  entire  State  of  Wyo- 
ming is  enthupiastlcally  fupporting  the  Col- 
orado River  storage  project  and  participating 
projects — a  vitally  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Milward  L.  Sntpsoif, 

Governor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  taken  30  yeai-s 
of  intensive  study  and  repeated  confer- 
ences on  the  part  of  the  water  leaders 
of  these  4  States  to  briivj  about  this 
agreemem  and  unanimity  of  purpose. 
Many  water  leaders  from  State  and  local 
governmental  aj^encies  have  also  partic- 
ipated in  these  ne^rotiations  over  the 
years,  as  well  as  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  It  is  indeed  a  tribute 
to  this  entire  group  that  their  efforts 
have  succeeded  and  that  we  are  now  con- 
siderinf?  a  bill  which  has  the  unqualified 
support  of  each  State  in  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin. 

Immediately  after  the  approval  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact  in  1922.  which 
divided  the  Colorado  River  Basin  into 
two  parts,  the  upper  basin  and  the  lower 
basin,  the  States  of  the  upper  basin  be- 
gan working  on  plans  to  develop  the 
water  which  had  been  apportioned  to 
them  under  the  compact,  amounting  to 
7.500,000  acre-feet  per  year.  It  was  soon 
discovered  however  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  formulate  a  satisfactory 
basinwide  development  plan  until  the 
water  apportioned  to  the  upper-basin 
States  was  allocated  among  the  four 
States  involved.  It  had  been  previously 
determined  that  a  basinwide  plan  was 


the  only  practicable  type  of  development 
because  of  the  physical  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  interrelationship  of  one 
project  with  another. 

After  many  meetings  and  long  periods 
of  negotiation,  the  Commissioners  rep- 
resenting Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, reached  an  agreement  in  1948, 
which  is  known  as  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact.  This  compact 
resolved  all  of  the  ba.slc  differences  be- 
tween the  States  on  the  division  of  the 
water  allocated  to  the  upper-basin 
States,  and  divided  this  water  among 
these  States  on  the  following  percentage 
basis  : 

Arizona,  50,000  acre-feet. 

Colorado.  51.75  percent  of  the  balance. 

Utah.  23  percent  of  the  balance. 

Wyoming.  14  percent  of  the  balance. 

New  Mexico,  11.25  percent  of  the  bal- 
ance. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day, H.  R.  3383.  is  based  upon  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  compact,  as  well  as 
all  of  the  other  agreements  and  docu- 
ments which  constitute  the  ba.'^ic  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  Colorado  River. 

There  is  no  basis  whatever  to  the 
charge  that  the  lawsuit  between  Arizona 
and  California,  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  shows  a  lack  of  unity  among  the 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  or 
in  any  way  affects  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering.  This  lawsuit  relates  only 
to  the  water  in  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Colorado  River.  It  involves  water  that 
has  been  allocated  and  apportioned  to 
the  lower-basin  States  under  the  1922 
Colorado  River  compact.  The  upper 
basin  States  have  no  interest  in  this  suit. 
They  recognize  they  are  bound  by  the 
compact  and  fully  intend  to  comply  with 
its  terms. 

On  several  occasions  water  fnterests 
of  southern  California  have  endeavored 
in  vain  to  force  the  upper  Colorado 
States  into  this  lower  basin  controversy 
between  Arizona  and  California.  The 
upper  basin  States,  by  a  united  effort 
have  successfully  resisted  such  attempts 
which  have  been  pursued  for  dilatory 
purposes  in  order  to  delay  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  twice  in  re- 
cent months,  upheld  and  sustained  the 
position  of  the  upper  basin  States.  On 
July  25,  1954.  California  filed  a  motion 
with  the  Supreme  Court  as  parties  to 
the  suit,  the  States  of  Colorado.  New 
Mexico,  Wyoming,  and  Utah.  A  hearing 
was  held  before  the  Court  on  this  mo- 
tion on  December  6. 1955.  On  December 
12,  1955.  the  motion  was  denied — Three 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  United  States  Re- 
ports, page  114.  In  denying  the  motion 
the  Supreme  Court  said: 

The  motion  of  California  to  Join  the  States 
of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  as  parties  to  this 
cause  is  denied.  The  motion  to  Join  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  as  parties  Is  granted  only 
to  the  extent  of  their  Interest  In  lower  basin 
waters. 

On  January  3,  1956,  California  made 
another  attempt  to  delay  action  on  this 
legislation  by  filing  a  petition  for  a  re- 
hearing on  this  motion.  The  Supreme 
Court  on  January  24.  1956.  denied  the 
motion  for  a  rehearing.    The  Supreme 


Court,  by  these  decisions,  has  determined 
the  four  upper  basin  States  are  not  nec- 
essary parties  to  the  pending  litigation 
between  Arizona  and  California. 

The  Navaho  Indians  are  also  very 
much  interested  in  this  legislation,  and 
have  given  this  project  their  enthusiastic 
support.  The  Navahos  comprise  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  of  the  States 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  water 
which  will  be  made  available  when  this 
project  is  completed  will  bring  new  life 
and  hope  to  them.  By  using  this  water 
on  their  parched  land  they  will  be  able 
to  grew  many  agricultural  products, 
which  would  materially  raise  their  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  obvious  to  any 
fair-minded  person  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  that 
now  is  the  time  to  initiate  construction 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
and  participating  projects.  Further  de- 
lays are  completely  unjustified.  I  hope 
that  the  substitute  bill  will  be  passed,  so 
that  construction  of  this  important  proj- 
ect can  be  started  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado   I  Mr.    Hill]    for    a    unanimous- 
consent  request. 
WHT  the  opposmci*  to  the  coi.orado  river 

STORAGE  PnOJKCT  AND  THE  STIIANGC  REASONINO 
BFHIND   THEIR   OPPOSITTON 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
this  legislation  and  trust  we  will  pass  it. 

For  months  I  have  been  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  pieces  of  literature  poured  out 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  The  Congressional 
Record  has  been  full  of  it,  pamphlets, 
brochures,  and  what  have  you.  have 
deluged  our  mailboxes,  and  it  is  about 
time  this  House  imderstands  the  reason- 
ing behind  such  unreal,  distorted,  and 
actual  misinformation  being  put  out 
through  this  excessive  publicity. 

In  fact,  the  arguments  have  degen- 
erated into  a  brawl  between  a  well-heeled 
southern  California  lobby  and  the  five 
States,  Arizona,  New  Mexico.  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, and  Wyoming,  all  of  these  States 
situated  in  or  partially  within  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River. 

We  wonder  sometimes  where  the 
southern  California  interests  received  all 
their  money  to  so  lavishly  build  up  their 
opposition  of  publicity.  Could  it  be  be- 
cause for  many  years  they  have  had  ac- 
cess to  the  use  of  water  and  the  millions 
of  dollars'  woi-th  of  power  revenues  that 
have  been  originating  through  the  upper 
basin  States,  thereby  actually  formins 
the  basis  for  the  wonderful  economic 
progress  southern  California  has  made 
the  pasi  two  decades? 

It  must  appear  to  the  most  casual 
thinker  that  the  very  fact  that  the  up- 
per basin  States  have  provided  water  for 
the  use  of  southern  California  for  so 
many  years,  with  the  unused  part  of  it 
running  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  used 
by  Mexico,  or  wasted  into  the  Salton  Sea. 
has  so  confused  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
as  to  our  rights  that  they  positively  can- 
not see  the  forest  for  the  underbrush. 
Their  rights  have  been  protected,  and  it 
certainly  is  surprising  that  they  should 
be  so  distorted  in  their  thinking  that 
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they  want  to  refuse  the  use  cf  the  surplus 
water  to  the  States  to  which  the  water 
belongs.  It  is  not  their  water  and  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  they 
claim  it. 

Those  who  oppose  H.  R.  3383  have  got- 
ten themselves  so  far  out  on  a  limb  in 
their  opposition  and  their  attacks  have 
been  so  distorted  that  I  cannot  see  how 
any  fairminded  Congressman  can  accept 
the  truth  even  when  accidentally  ex- 
pressed by  these  exaggerating  heroes  who 
propose  to  save  water  for  southern  Cali- 
fornia— water   to   which   they   have   no 
right  whatsoever — while  they  act  like  a 
dog  in  a  manger  and  refuse  to  let  the 
rightful  owners  put  it  tp. useful  purposes. 
The  attacks  by  the  opposition  have 
Rone  through  several  distinct  stages  of 
variable   and   questionable   approaches. 
Most  of  them  disgusting,  to  say  the  least. 
To  mention  a  few — the   big   breeze   in 
opposition    to    the    Echo    Park    storatje 
unit — the    wild,    weird,    and    absolutely 
false   statements,    contrariwise    to    the 
thinking  of  every  engineer  of  any  status, 
that  much  of  the  soil  bordering  the  edge 
of  these  reservoirs  would  be  composed 
of  such  a  type  of  soil  that  it  would  dis- 
integrate and  run  into  the  lake  by  its 
own  pressure.     How  silly  can  the  pub- 
licity purveyors  of  false  ideas  get?     So 
far  out  of  line  has  the  opposition  to  this 
legislation    finally    directed    themselves 
that  they  are  actually  opposing  or  di- 
rectly attackmg  the  principles  of  rec- 
clamation  itself,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  reclamation  that  has  been 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  all  southern  California. 

I  venture  a  statement  that  in  a  few 
years  to  come  southern  California  and 
its  fine  people  will  wonder  what  type 
and  kind  of  leadership  they  were  fol- 
lowing when  they  opposed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project. 

The  reclamation  law  that  has  for 
many  years  been  the  basis  for  the  many 
great  projects  developed  in  the  West 
seems  to  me  to  be  above  reproach, 
especially  from  sections  of  the  country 
that  have  received  its  greatest  benefits. 

I  think  I  should  quote  from  an  ad- 
dress made  February  26  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  a  California  Congress- 
man, my  colleague  Clair  Engle.  He  said 
and  I  quote: 

The  CallfornJans  who  object  to  the  project 
on  grounds  of  subsidy  do  so  In  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  major  subsidy  to  the 
reclamation  projects  comes  not  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  but  from  the  power  users 
In  accordance  with  regular  principles.  The 
Federal  subsidy  amounts  to  only  tsa  mil- 
lion and  that  for  features  which  are  recog- 
nized as  Federal  expense.<<.  Constrast  that 
subsidy  with  the  estimated  nonreimbursable 
Federal  cost  of  $348  million  for  only  1 
flood-cantrol  project  In  southern  California, 
namely  the  Los  Angeles  County  drainage 
wea — excluding  the  Whlttler  Narrows  Reser- 
voir— and  you  can  get  some  Idea  of  the 
reaction  of  upper  basin  spokesmen  to  chal- 
lenges to  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
based  on  economics  by  the  California  op- 
position. Thus  a  single  Hood-control  proj- 
ect which  benefits  l  area  In  California 
carries  a  nonreimbursable  Federal  grant 
which  Is  over  43  times  the  subsidy  to  the 
Colorado  storage  project  In  which  4  States 
benefit.  If  It  Is  considered  appropriate  to 
take  into  account  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government    baaed    ua    the    uon-interest- 


bearlng  irrigation  investment,  those  features 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  projects  would 
cost  the'  United  States  some  $285  million 
in  Interest  over  the  60-year  amortization 
term.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  all  Fed- 
eral costs  will  have  been  repaid.  The  non- 
reimbursable Federal  grant  for  the  Los 
Angeles  County  drainage  area,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  over  the  same  length  of  lime  cost 
the  United  States  $570  million  In  Interest 
alone  and  this  Interest  cost  will  continue  to 
mount  Indeflnltely.  After  100  years.  It  will 
amount  to  $870  milllou. 

It  Is  interesting  to  read  from  the  tes- 
timony of  a  certain  engineer  by  the 
name  of  Ely  for  thr  State  of  California. 
He  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  ag':reKate  consumptive  use  of  these 
projects  is  said  to  range  from  about  a  half 
mlUlon  to  atMut  l',  million  acre-feet. 
These  quantities  when  added  to  at>out  2,500.- 
CCO  acre-feet  said  to  be  required  by  projects 
already  constructed  or  authorized,  would 
represent  a  total  u^e  of  say  3  million  or  4 
million  acre-teet  In  the  upper  basin.  The 
larger  of  these  figures  U  still  within  the 
quantity  of  7.500.000  acre-.'eet  per  annum, 
the  use  of  which  is  apportioned  to  the  upper 
basin  by  article  3  (aj  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact. 

In  short,  southern  Califomians  have 
never  stood  up  and  honestly  admitted 
what  they  are  trjing  to  do.  Actually, 
they  are  trying  to  protect  the  greatest 
water  and  power  steal  of  the  century  by 
preventinij  those  really  entitled  to  the 
water  from  using  it.  And  they  are  do- 
ing this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they 
themselves  are  sii^ners  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact  which  was  formulated 
to  protect  upstream  interests  of  Ari- 
zona. Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Wyoming, 
and  Utah,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
lower  basin  power  contracts  are  predi- 
cated upon  a  consumptive  u.se  of  water 
in  the  upper  basin  and  a  diminishing 
water  supply  at  Hoover  Dam. 

Just  how  large  is  this  windfall  that 
southern  California  is  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  either  morally  or  legally  en- 
titled to  and  which  she  is  frantically  try- 
ing to  prevent  being  utilized  by  those 
rightfully  entitled  to  use  it?  In\a  letter 
dated  June  10.  1935,  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Dawson  of  Utah.  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation,  Mr.  E.  O.  Nielsen, 
has  laid  the  answer  on  the  line,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Bureau  studies  anticipated  a  decrease 
In  the  annual  water  supply  av.-»ilable  to  Lake 
Mead  of  3.949.000  acre-feet  between  1938  and 
1988.  because  of  Increased  upstream  uses, 
which  Is  an  average  of  79.000  acre-feet  de- 
crease per  year.  However,  the  best  Infor- 
mation avall.ibie  at  the  present  time  Indi- 
cates no  slgniflcant  decrease  In  water  supply 
available  to  lake  Mead,  because  of  Increased 
upstieam  use.  Thus,  the  amount  of  water 
available  to  Lnke  Mead  during  the  1938-54 
perKxl  hns  been  substantially  higher  than 
would  have  been  the  case  If  the  Increases  In 
up.stream  use  anticipated  at  the  time  of  nego- 
tiation of  the  power  contract  had  actually 
materialized. 

While  depletion  estimates  cannot  be  made 
with  an  extremely  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
If  It  Is  assumed  that  upstream  depletions 
have  been  maintained  at  a  constant  level 
from  1938  through  1954,  as  appears  to  be 
the  best  estimate  that  can  be  obtained,  the 
additional  water  available  at  Hoover  Dam  be- 
cause of  Inability  to  increase  upstream  use 
has  been  about  11  million  acre-feet  for  the 
1938-54  period.  This  additional  water  la 
equivalent  to  about  4  5  billion  kllowatt- 
boura    of    electrical    energy    generated    at 


Hoover  Dam  powerplant.  all  of  which  has 
been  secondary  energy,  on  which  the^harue 
to  the  allottees  has  been  about  1.30  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  (falling  water  charge  of  about 
045  mm  and  generating  charge  of  about 
0.85  mlin.  The  value  of  this  power  as  fuel 
replacement  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  Is  un- 
derstood to  be  about  4  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  The  Indicated  saving  of  2.7  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  was  reul.zed  without  addi- 
tional Investment,  and  with  only  minor 
transmission  losses.  The  saving  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia allottees  of  Hoover  secondary  eneruy 
over  the  period  1938  to  date,  then  approaches 
$12  nullion. 

ir  upstream  use  Is  held  at  the  present  level 
throughout  the  remaining  years  of  the  power 
contracts,  until  1988.  the  additional  water 
available  to  Lake  Mead  for  the  entire  1938-85 
period  will  h.ue  mounted  to  a  total  of  about 
100  million  acre-feet.  This  Is  equivalent  to 
about  43  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  secondary 
eneriiy  Irom  Ho<jvcr  powerplant.  and  on  the 
same  basis  as  atK>ve  will  result  In  a  saving 
to  power  allottees  approaching  $115  mUlloo 
during    their   contract    period. 

Lower  basin  devotees  have  on  occasion 
expieucd  fears  that  the  Colorado  River 
fitoraire  project,  when  constructed,  will 
adversely  affect  the  revenues  and  payout 
of  Hoover,  Davis,  and  Parker  power- 
plants.  While  we  are  at  it,  let  us  lay  this 
i;host,  loo.  General  re{;ulaticns  for  gen- 
eration and  sale  of  power  in  accordance 
With  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment 
Act.  to  which  are  made  subject  the  power 
contracts  for  power  generated  at  Hoover 
Dam,  contain  the  following  provision: 

The  nmf)unt  of  firm  enerey  for  the  first 
ye.Tr  of  operation  (June  1,  1937,  to  May  31. 
1938.  Inclusive)  Is  defined  as  4.330.C0O.OO0 
kilowatt-hours  delivered  at  transmission 
voltage.  For  every  subsequent  year  the 
amount  defined  as  firm  energy  will  be  de- 
cre.nsed  by  8.7C0  000  kilowatt-hours  from  that 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  term  'secondary  energy"  wherever 
used  herein  means  all  electrical  energy  avail- 
able m  any  year  of  operation  In  excei*  of  the 
amount  of  firm  energy  a*  hereinabove 
defined. 

ThAs.  it  is  glaringly  obvious  that  what 
southern  California  has  really  been  belly- 
aching about  is  the  possibility  that  she 
may  lose  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of 
firm  power  at  dump-power  rates.  It 
should  be  made  clear,  however,  that  an- 
ticipated revenues  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  from  the  Hoover.  Davis,  and 
Parker  powerplants  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  plan  for  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project.  Rate  and  repayment 
schedules  for  Hoover,  effective  since  1937. 
contemplate  full  repayment  of  reimburs- 
able cosLs,  with  nothing  added,  under  the 
condition  of  a  diminishing  water  supply 
over  the  contract  period  which  ends  in 
1987.  In  conformity  with  the  decreasing 
available  water  supply  is  the  firm  energy 
production  schedule,  which  decreases 
each  year  by  1.000  kilowatts  or  8,760,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

Provisions  for  periodic  adjustment  of 
rates  assure  repayment  of  all  amounu 
which  will  come  due  during  the  life  of 
the  contract.  The  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act.  the  Boulder  Canyon  Pioject 
Adjustment  Act,  all  contracts  for  Hoover 
electrical  energy  recognize  the  effect  of 
the  increasing  use  of  water  in  the  upper 
basin. 

In  a  similar  manner,  rate  and  repay- 
ment schedules  for  the  Parker  and  Davis 
powerplanu  anticipate  a  lessening  water 
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supply.  The  assumed  rate  of  decrease  is 
more  severe  than  contemplated  by  the 
plan  for  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect. Contracts  for  energy  from  Parker 
and  Davis  Dams  are  relatively  short- 
term  as  contrasted  with  those  at  Hoover. 
Current  rates  should  fully  amortize  all 
reimbursable  costs.  If  not,  the  rates  will 
be  periodically  adjusted. 

Because  the  plan  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage  pioject  and  participating 
projects  contemplates  storage  and  con- 
sumptive uses  of  water  less  severe  than 
the  a.ssumed  rates  of  diminished  flows 
upon  which  is  based  the  schedule  of  firm 
energy  production  at  Hoover,  Davis,  and 
Parker  powerplants.  the  proposed  uses 
of  water  in  the  upper  basin  will  not  cur- 
tail the  firm  energy  production  at  the 
downstream  powerplants.  The  lower 
basin  power  users,  therefore,  at  the  time 
they  signed  contracts  for  power  contem- 
plated a  decreasing  generation  of  secon- 
dary energy  due  to  upstream  uses  in  the 
upper  basin. 

Now.  at  further  "be-smogging"  the 
Issue,  southern  Californift  finds  herself 
knocked  out  of  the  rin*.  Why?  Be- 
cause, gentlemen,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
real  issue  is  to  be  found  \n  the  que.stion. 
Who  .'^hould  get  the  use  of  the  water  and 
power  now  used  by  the  lower  basin,  but  to 
/  which  she  is  not.  entitled:  Those  to 
whom  they  both  morally  and  lesally  be- 
long in  the  States  of  Arizona.  Colorado, 
New  Mexico.  Wyomin;;,  and  Utah  by  the 
authorization  of  H.  R.  3383  which  is  be- 
fore you:  or  those  in  southern  California 
who.  after  having  the  benefits  of  using 
them  for  20  years  desire  to  continue  at 
the  expense  of  the  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  economic  development  of  the 
upper  basin  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  which  will  also  receive  benefits? 

I  mi^'ht  add.  that  if  southern  Califor- 
nia is  .so  anxious  to  have  others  wait  for 
the  medicine  man  to  make  it  rain  she 
has  plenty  of  clouds  mixed  with  fertiliz- 
ing i.'a.ses  to  which  could  be  api>lied  rain- 
making  techniques. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  arguments 
u.sed  by  southern  California  in  opposing 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes!. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  I  heard  my  good  colleague 
from  California  a  while  ago  talking 
about  the  legalities  of  this  situation.  I 
wondered  if  I  was  in  the  wrong  place 
and  we  were  talking  about  an  Arizona 
bill.  Actually,  of  cours^  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  give  you  the  Arizona  version  of 
this  lawsuit,  but  5  minutes  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  do  so.  But  I  should  like  to 
dispo.se  of  this  legal  situation,  if  I  may, 
by  stating  one  very  important  fact.  That 
fact  is  that  in  the  case  of  Arizona  against 
California,  the  State  of  California  moved 
to  join  all  of  the  States  of  the  upper 
basin  as  parties.  The  master  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  court  found 
against  the  motion  and  thereupon  the 
State  of  California  askecjL  for  oral  argu- 
ments t>efore  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  question  was  thoroughly  briefed 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  after  oral  argu- 
ment, found  that  there  was  no  issue  in 
the  case  of  Arizona  against  California 
which  could  have  any  effect  whatsoever 


upon  the  rights  of  the  States  of  the  upper 
basin.  So  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody 
here,  on  this  point,  wants  to  second- 
guess  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  case  of  Arizona  against  Cali- 
fornia is  important  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill.     It  is  not. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  ytah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Ye.sterday  the 
question  was  asked,  I  believe  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  I  Mr.  Dies  1  whether 
if  the  decision  in  the  California-Arizona 
case  went  in  favor  of  California  it  would 
make  any  difference  in  this  project,  the 
upper  Colorado  River  project.  Can  the 
gentleman  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  answer  it,  but  I  do  not 
have  to  an.swer  it  from  my  own  mind. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  already  an- 
swered it.  If  I  interpret  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court  correctly,  the  an- 
swer is  "No."  No  matter  what  the  de- 
cision may  be  in  that  case,  it  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  rights  of  the  States 
of  the  upper  basin  to  divert  water. 
Further  to  answer  that  question  I  should 
like  to  quote  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
connection  with  this  particular  bill.  At 
this  time  I  was  conducting  a  colloquy 
with  Mr.  Northcutt  Ely,  chief  counsel 
of  the  State  of  California,  in  the  case 
of  Arizona  against  California  and  also 
the  chief  witness  in  behalf  of  the  State 
of  California  against  this  bill.  'We  were 
talking  about  the  question  of  trans- 
mountain  diversion,  whether  or  not  it 
would  harm  the  quality  of  the  water 
coming  down  into  the  lower  basin  if 
there  were  transmountain  diversions  to 
the  areas  of  Colorado  and  Utah  across- 
the  moimtains.    I  asked  this  question: 

So  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount 
which  can  be  eventually  put  to  beneficial 
consumptive  use  In  the  upper  basin.  It  is 
still  your  understanding  and  your  belief 
that  7'2  million  acre-leet  can  be  bene- 
ficially used  In  the  upper  basin  without 
violating  the  rights  of  the  lower  basin? 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Ely  said: 

Up  to  that  In  any  one  year,  subject  to  the 
qualification  that  we  want  an  adequate 
study  of  the  eHect  of  transmountain  diver- 
sions. 

With  this  in  the  Record.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  possible  at  this  point  to  say,  as 
we  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  result  in  thirst  in  south- 
ern California,  that  it  will  dry  up  south- 
ern California  and  that  all  sorts  of  un- 
desirable things  will  happen  if  this  proj- 
ect is  constructed. 

How  much  water  will  this  use?  The 
best  estimate  we  have  is  that  it  will  ac- 
tually use  in  beneficial  consumptive  use 
900.000  acre-feet  of  water.  There  will 
still  be  all  of  the  water  coming  down  the 
river  which  now  comes  down  the  river 
with  the  exception  of  900.000  acre-feet 
of  water.  That  does  not  sound  like  very 
much  to  me  when  you  talk  about  7V^ 
million  acre-feet  of  water.  Actually,  as 
a  lower  basin  State,  the  State  of  Arizona 
should  be  interested  in  having  the  water 
come  down  the  river.  We  are  interested. 
We  are  interested  in  having  7^2  million 
acre -feet  come  down  that  river  plus  tlie 


surplus  water  to  which  the  lower  basin 
is  entitled  as  set  forth  by  the  Santa  Fe 
Compact  of  1922.    No  more,  no  less. 

If  you  take  the  arguments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  on  this  matter, 
then  you  would  be,  in  effect,  abroagting 
the  Santa  Fe  Compact,  If  you  defeat  this 
bill  for  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
gentlemen  from  California  you  woulu  be 
depriving  the  States  of  the  upper  basin 
of  the  right  to  use  water  apportioned  to 
them  by  that  very  solemn  compact  be- 
tween all  of  the  States  of  the  Colorado 
Basin. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  California   I  Mr. 

McDkjNOUGH  ] . 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
many  logical  and  sensible  reasons  have 
been  advanced  why  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project.  H.  R.  3383.  should  be  de- 
feated. I  submit  herewith  20  pertinent 
and  sound  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
not  be  passed: 

First.  TTie  upper  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect would  bring  580,000  acres  of  new  land 
into  production  while  at  the  same  time 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  approve  leg- 
islation which  would  remove  more  than 
40  million  acres  from  production.  This 
does  not  make  sense. 

Second.  The  project  would  saddle  an 
enormous  new  tax  burden  of  more  than 
$4  billion  on  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 
The  four  States  benefiting  would  pay 
less  than  2  iJercent  of  this  added  tax 
burden. 

Third.  The  bill  proposes  that  the  cost 
of  the  power  features  of  the  project  be 
repaid  in  100  years.  With  cheap  nuclear 
power  just  around  the  corner  these 
gigantic  hydroelectric  dams  would  be  ob- 
solete by  the  time  they  were  built. 

Fourth.  There  is  no  power  shortage  in 
the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  When 
increased  industry  creates  a  need  for 
more  power,  steam  plants  can  be  built 
to  supply  it  at  a  much  cheaper  cost  than 
the  proposed  hyroelectric  plants.  The 
largest  coal  reserves  in  the  world  are 
located  in  the  upper  basin  States. 

Fifth.  A  1955  survey  shows  that  in  19 
Midwestern  and  Southern  States  there 
are  nearly  21  million  acres  of  land  now 
lying  idle  in  farms.  This  is  all  first- 
class  agricultural  land  and  could  be 
brought  into  production  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project. 

Sixth.  The  project  would  cost  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  $5,000  an  acre  to  put 
water  on  land  to  grow  more  surplus 
crops,  already  the  Nation's  biggest  head- 
ache. 

Seventh.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  said  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. : 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  place  a  big  new 
block  of  land  In  production. 

Eighth.  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir, key  unit  of  the  proposed  project, 
may  not  hold  water  or  produce  power  be- 
cause of  physical  and  geological  difB- 
culties  which  cast  doubt  on  its  engineer- 
ing and  financial  feasibility. 

Ninth.  The  projxjsed  dams,  which  are 
not  needed,  would  cause  enormous  losses 
of  irreplaceable  water  through  evapora- 
tion from  the  gigantic  reservoirs  behind 
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them,  estimated  by  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau at  more  than  800.000  acre-feet  per 

annum. 

Tenth.  The  true  cost  of  the  proposed 
project  is  concealed  from  Congress.  The 
ultimate  direct  and  hidden  costs  of  the 
project  total  at  least  $4  billion.  Recla- 
mation Bureau  cost  estimates  have  al- 
ways been  notoriously  low.  as  is  revealed 
by  the  record. 

Eleventh.  The  project's  flnancinal 
scheme  is  wholly  unsound. 

Twelfth.  Central  Utah— iniUal  phase— 
the  projects  largest  irrigation  segment, 
is  the  most  infeasible  of  all. 

Thirteenth.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  has 
been  distorted  contrary  to  reclamation 
law  in  an  attempt  to  justify  the  project's 
unsound  economics. 

Fourteenth.  Fifty  years  of  reclamation 
law.  precedent,  and  experience  are  jetti- 
soned by  the  project. 

Fifteenth.  The  project  would  forever 
tie  the  future  of  the  intermountain 
West  to  a  horse-and-buRgy  farm  econ- 
omy acd  forestall  development  of  its 
rich  industrial  potential. 

Sixteenth.  Echo  Park  Dam  Is  not  re- 
moved from  the  project.  Supporters  of 
the  project  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
the  removal  of  Echo  Park  would  be 
tantamount  to  "removing  the  pistons 
from  an  engine." 

Seventeeth.  The  construction  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  will  endanger  Rainbow 
Natural  Bridge. 

Eighteenth.  The  bill  is  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Water  Resomces  Policy  of  December  22. 
1955. 

Nineteenth.  The  project  would  seri- 
ously impair  water  rights  in  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Twentieth.  This  bill  would  not  assist 
the  Navaho  Indians. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
vote  against  this  fantastic  project. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  VeldeI. 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
speaking  in  behalf  of  H.  R.  3383.  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  bill. 

I  think  I  have  certain  special  qualifi- 
cations that  enable  me  to  speak  objec- 
tively on  this  project.  I  am  from  an  en- 
tirely different  section  of  the  country. 
That  means  I  have  no  poscible  sectional 
Interest. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  visited  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  country,  the 
area  mo^t  directly  concerned  in  this  proj- 
ect. My  visit  just  this  past  summer 
enabled  me  to  observe  and  study  con- 
ditions in  that  area.  I  can  speak,  there- 
fore, with  some  direct  and  personal 
knowledge,  and  do  not  have  to  depend 
on  what  I  am  told  by  people  who  a:e 
either  proponents  or  opponents  of  the 
project. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  project 
lor  a  number  of  reasons: 

First  of  all,  I  know  from  a  lifetime 
of  observation  and  from  >i  study  of  his- 
tory that  sound  investment  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  this  Nation,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  located,  brings  returns 
to  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Just  as  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board grew  and  prospered  as  a  result  of 


the  opening  up  of  fertile  land  behind 
the  Appalachians,  including  my  own 
great  State  of  Illinois.  Just  as  we  of  the 
Midwest  and  older  States  of  the  East 
grew  and  prospered  through  the  expan- 
sion farther  westward  to  open  up  the 
treasures  of  the  Far  West,  so  will  the 
economy  of  every  corner  of  this  Nation 
prosper  when  we  develop  the  treasure- 
houses  of  resources  in  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin. 

I  have  seen  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment in  uranium  and  other  strategic 
metals  and  minerals  in  the  upper  Colo- 
rado Basin.  I  know  that  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Nation  will  be  promoted  if 
the  necessary  water  and  power  are  pro- 
vided in  the  upper  basin  to  Insure  rapid 
and  complete  development  of  the«;e  stra- 
tegic resources.  I  know  the  ent're  Na- 
tion will  suffer  proportionately  If  this  is 
not  done. 

I  have  seen  the  crops  that  are  grown  In 
the  upper  Colorado  Basin  and  I  know 
they  are  not  the  crops  that  are  now  In 
surplus.  Grains  grown  there  are  pri- 
marily fed  to  livestock  and  poultry,  and 
virtually  none  of  them  have  been  placed 
under  price  support-- — only  one  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent  of  the  corn 
grown  there  In  1954  went  under  price 
support,  for  ex.-'.mple.  What  they  grow 
are  fruits  and  vegetables,  specialty  crop.'?, 
and  feed  for  hvestock — nonsurplus  crops 
even  today. 

A  very  important  point  to  consider  is 
this;  this  project  if  approved,  will  open 
va.st  areas  of  tremendously  rich  mineral 
and  oil  lands  to  development.  With  tfiC 
present  surplus  of  arrricultural  products, 
the  opening  up%f  additional  hind  to  cul- 
tivation does  seem  at  this  time  to  bo  in- 
opportune. However.  It  is  estimated  that 
It  will  iaY.e  from  25  to  30  years  to  com- 
plete this  project,  at  which  time  it  is 
estimated  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  mill  be  in  excess  of  200 
million  pejple.  There  may  be  a  dire 
need  for  this  additional  agricultural  pro- 
duction at  that  future  tim^.  Building 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  will 
not  in  any  way  add  to  the  farm  surplus 
problem. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  state  that  the 
project  will  cost  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  at  least  S5  billion  before  It  Ls  com- 
pleted. The  bill  we  arc  discus.sing  today 
will  cost  approximately  $760  million. 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  this  project 
would  cost  $5  billion,  as  some  opponents 
h.ive  claimed,  and  the  actual  cost  will  be 
only  about  one-sixth  that  amount — we 
could  better  spend  the  $5  billion  on  our 
own  undeveloped  lands  for  the  good  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  rather  than 
spend  it  on  undeveloped  foreign  coun- 
tries who  might  some  day  be  our  enemi'"s 
In  case  of  war.  and  our  competitors  in 
world  markets  in  peacetime. 

As  a  Representative  from  Illinois.  I 
have  in  the  past  expressed  opposition  to 
this  project.  This  was  due  at  that  time 
to  the  Inclusion  of  Echo  Park  Dam.  as 
well  as  other  possible  projects  which 
would  invade  and  destroy  some  of  the 
natural  beauties  to  be  found  in  our  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments.  Any  ob- 
jection I  misht  have  had  at  that  time 
has  now  been  eliminated  by  the  removal 
of  Echo  Park  Dam  from  this  project,  and 
a  personal  assurance  to  me  by  the  pro- 


ponents of  this  bill  that  such  a  project 
will  never  agam  be  included  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  project. 

As  a  resident  of  Illinois.  I  have  no  di- 
rect interest  in  the  building  of  this  great 
reclamation  project.  But  as  a  resident 
of  Illinois  I  know  that  I  will  benefit  from 
the  development  of  this  area  of  rich 
natural  resources— ju.st  as  will  the  resi- 
dents of  Alabama  and  Washington,  of 
Maine  and  Indiana,  of  Texas  and  every 
other  State.  The  entire  Nation  will,  I 
am  convinced,  gain  by  the  buildin:;  of 
this  project — and  the  entire  Nation.  I 
am  equally  convinced,  will  lose  if  we  re- 
fuse to  make  this  investment  m  Amer- 
ica's future. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  this  House  to 
approve  the  legislation  now  before  us. 

Mr.  AfiPlNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcm 
California   I  Mr.  Roosevelt). 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
Is  entirely  understandable  why  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  .<eek  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  Me mbrrs  of  Congress  away  from  the 
real  issues  involved  and  attempt  to  play 
up  the  whole  argument  as  a  controversy 
over  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River, 
labeling  California  as  an  opponent  of 
the  project  because  shj  wants  all  the 
water  for  power  generation  or  for  uses 
beyond  those  permitted  her  by  law  and 
contracts. 

The  water  controversy  Is  at  the  core 
of  California  oppo.sitlon.  Most  people 
probably  feel  It  has  little  to  do  with  the 
economic  merits  of  this  pending  legis- 
lation. The  States  out'^ide  the  Coloi-ado 
Piver  Basin  feel  they  are  not  directly 
concerned  and  In  general  have  little  if 
any  interest  In  this  water  controversy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  44  States  which 
are  not  in  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
are  vitally  concerned  in  the  basic  merits 
of  this  legislation  which  the  proponents 
seek  to  glass  over  by  their  charges 
r gainst  California.  Is  the  project  Jus- 
t  ned  for  authorization  in  the  light  of 
the  excessive  cost  of  the  undTtakin.?. 
the  fact  that  it  is  financfalJy  unsound 
and  of  highly  questionable  economic  Jus- 
tification  and  wuuJd  require  a  huge  hid- 
den Federal  subsidy  In  the  amount  of 
at  least  $5,000  an  acre,  which  wcu'd 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers—93  percent  of  the  total  subridy 
by  the  44  States  not  directly  benefited 
by  the  project— and  the  further  fact  that 
It  would  bring  into  production  at  least 
270  9C0  neres  of  new  lands  vhile  at  the 
same  time  a  soil  bank  program  is  pro- 
posed to  take  out  of  production  some 
40  million  acres  of  producing  farmlands 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  rur- 
1^1  us  crops. 

The  charge  made  by  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  Is  a  deliberate  misrepre.'-enta- 
tion  of  California's  position.  Califor- 
nla's  primary  objection  to  the  propo.'Cd 
upper  basin  storaije  project  Is  that  under 
the  storage  plans  contemplated,  as  re- 
vealed In  the  official  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  at  the  hearings.  California  s 
rights  to  the  use  of  Colorado  River  water 
for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes  In 
southern  California  would  be  tragically 
affected.     A  recent  report  made  by  a 
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board  of  consulting  engineers  to  the  San 
Diego  Water  County  Authority  concludes 
that  If  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  Is  built  as  planned.  It  would  re- 
sult In  the  loss  of  at  least  half  of  the 
water  supply  from  the  Colorado  River  for 
the  coastal  plain.  It  is  this  real  invasion 
of  water  rights  necessary  to  support  a 
growing  civilization  now  numbering  over 
6  million  people  which  we  cannot  coun- 
tenance. California's  legal  rights  un- 
der the  Colorado  River  compact  and  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  to  the  con- 
sumptive u.se  of  Colorado  River  water  for 
agricultural  and  domestic  uses  are  at  the 
heart  of  California's  opposition  to  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project  as 
proposed  In  the  pending  bill. 

You  have  heard,  or  will  hear,  that  the 
generation  of  power  at  Hoover  Dam,  In 
which  Incidentally  Arizona  and  Nevada 
are  sub.'^tantially  Interested  as  well  as 
California,  is  the  real  basis  for  California 
objections.    This  is  false. 

1  he  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  under 
the  plans  for  the  upper  basin  storage 
project,  it  is  proposed  to  store  and  with- 
hold water  In  the  huge  storage  reservoirs 
solely  for  the  generation  of  power,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  and  In  total  disregard  of  rights 
in  the  lower  basin. 

The  Colorado  River  compact — article 
III  <e) — provides  as  follows: 

The  stairs  of  the  upper  division  shall  not 
wlttihuld  WBter.  and  the  States  of  the  lower 
division  shall  not  require  the  delivery  of 
water,  which  cannot  reasonably  l)e  applied 
to  domestic  and  agricultural  uses. 

It  further  provides — article  IV  (b) : 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  compact, 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  system  may  be 
Impounded  and  used  for  the  generation  of 
electrical  power,  but  such  Impounding  and 
use  sitall  be  subservient  to  the  use  and  con- 
sumption of  such  water  for  agricultural  and 
domestic  purposes  and  shall  not  interfere 
with  or  prevent  use  for  such  dominant  pur- 
poses. 

The  record  Is  clear  that  the  upper 
basin  storage  project  proposes  to  store 
and  use  water  in  these  huge  storage  res- 
ervoirs with  the  capacity  of  30  million 
acre-feet  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gener- 
ating power  and  of  securing  power  reve- 
nues to  finance  irrigation  undertakings. 
The  record  is  clear  that  the  huge  reser- 
voirs proposed  such  as  Glen  Canyon  are 
not  needed  in  connection  with  any  con- 
sumptive use  on  the  irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation projects  named  in  the  pending 
bin.  These  reservoirs  will  not  be  used 
to  put  water  on  the  land.  This  was 
admitted  by  Bureau  witnesses.  At  the 
same  time  these  huge  reservoirs  would 
result  In  a  very  substantial  loss  of  water 
by  evaporation  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
600.000  acre-feet  or  more  annually, 
which  my  good  friend  from  Arizona  just 
completely  forgot  about  a  few  minutes 
ago  when  he  was  telling  you  how  all 
this  water  would  not  be  used.  Since 
these  huge  storage  reservoirs  would  not 
be  needed  in  connection  with  actual  con- 
sumptive use  of  water  for  any  of  the  33 
participating  projects  named  In  the  bill, 
the  building  of  them  now  for  power 
generation  and  the  squandering  of  half 
of  the  entitlement  of  the  coastal  plain  of 
California  by  evaporation  into  thin  air. 
is  indefensible. 


For  your  complete  Information  I  would 
like  to  give  you  the  true  picture  on  the 
lower  basin  power  contracts,  about  which 
our  opponents  make  so  much.  If  all  of 
the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  over  and 
at>ove  the  amount  required  for  consump- 
tive use  In  the  upper  basin  in  accordance 
with  its  entitlement  under  the  compact, 
is  permitted  to  flow  to  the  lower  basin, 
which  is  clearly  required  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  compact  which  I  have  cited, 
the  incidental  production  of  power  at 
Hoover  Dam  will  take  place  in  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  power  contracts  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  Ari- 
zona. California,  and  Nevada. 

The  Hoover  Dam  power  contracts  are 
predicated  on  the  expectation  of  Recla- 
mation Bureau  estimates  of  available 
water  supply  and  power  production  over 
the  50-year  contract  period  or  until  1987. 
The  esitmates  made  In  1941  by  the  Bu- 
reau were  based  upon  the  anticipation 
that  the  available  water  supply  at  Hoo- 
ver Dam  would  be  reduced  progressively 
over  the  50 -year  period  by  increased  con- 
sumptive use  in  the  upper  basin.  Firm 
power  was  estimated  and  defined  to  be 
4,330.000,000  kilowatt-hours  starting 
with  the  first  year  of  operation  in  1937, 
diminished  thereafter  by  8,760.000  kilo- 
watt-hours each  year  by  reason  of  up- 
per basin  uses.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Bureau  estimated  that  even  with  con- 
templated increased  consumptive  use  in 
the  upper  basin  there  would  be  available 
some  40  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  second- 
ary energy  in  total  over  the  50 -year  pe- 
riod at  Hoover  Dam.  This,  of  course,  is 
over  and  above  the  firm  energy  which  I 
have  mentioned  and  which  the  lower 
basin  contractors  have  a  right  to  expect 
unless  natural  causes  Intervene. 

The  estimates  of  power  output  at  Hoo- 
ver were  understood  from  the  outset  to 
be  subject  to  the  actual  stream  flow 
which  depends  upon  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather,  and  also  on  the  actual  amount 
of  water  diverted  for  consumptive  use  in 
the  upper  basin  under  the  provisions  of 
the  compact.  Therefore  it  was  recog- 
nized at  the  outset,  and  still  is  recog- 
nized, that  there  Is  and  cannot  be  any 
guaranty  on  the  amount  of  p>ower  out- 
put at  Hoover,  which  might  be  affected 
by  these  factors.  At  this  moment  and 
for  many  months  past,  firm  power  output 
at  Hoover,  to  say  nothing  of  secondary, 
has  been  cut  over  25  percent  because 
Lake  Mead  behind  Hoover  Dam  is  only 
one-third  full — the  lowest  the  reservoir 
has  been  since  the  project  first  filled. 
This  is  because  stream  flow  has  been 
dreadfully  low  In  recent  years  so  that 
the  water  must  be  conserved  for  domestic 
and  agricultural  uses.  As  it  is,  the  pres- 
ent supply  at  Hoover  Dam  is  enough  only 
to  support  these  life-giving  uses  in  the 
lower  basin  for  about  18  months. 

No  wonder  we  are  concerned  by  this 
upper-basin  monster.  Forget  about  the 
power  and  consider  that  this  project 
will  take  water  guaranteed  to  us  by  Fed- 
eral contracts  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
for  use  In  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
area  homes,  farms,  and  factories.  When 
we  consider  that  it  will  take  It  not  for 
consumptive  use  but  to  create  gigantic 
lakes  behind  power  dams  for  the  gen- 
eration of  power  in  the  effort  to  make 
these    so-called    participating    projects 


look  financially  feasible,  we  are  out- 
raged. We  ought  to  be.  The  provisions 
of  the  compact  of  1922.  which  I  have 
read,  a  compact  signed  by  all  of  these 
upper-basin  States,  says  that  power  gen- 
eration "shall  be  subservient  to  the  use 
and  consumption  of  such  water  for  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  purposes  and  shall 
not  interfere  with  or  prevent  use  for  such 
dominant  purposes." 

It  Is  no  solace  to  tell  us  this  bill  gives 
us  the  right  to  sue  if  we  are  hurt.  It 
should  be  even  less  solace  to  all  of  the 
44  States  whose  taxpayers  will  feel  the 
burden  of  the  hidden  subsidy  in  this  bill. 
Whatever  semblance  of  financial  sanity 
there  may  be  in  this  bill — the  New  York 
Times  said  in  an  editorial  that  "no  part- 
nership is  Involved  here,  presumably  be- 
cause no  businessman  in  his  right  mind 
would  invest  in  it" — Is  keyed  Into  the 
power  revenues  the  upper  basin  hopes 
to  get.  If  a  future  Court  action  decides 
the  upper  basin  must  let  this  water  down 
Instead  of  impounding  It  for  a  maximum 
power  head,  then  the  whole  shaky  house 
of  cards  collapses  and  the  entire  proj- 
ect will  be  up  for  writeoff  at  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

This  Congress  should  not  be  party  to  a 
bill  of  this  magnitude  which  will  violate 
the  rights  to  use  water  needed  now  for 
consumptive  use  in  the  lower  basin. 
California  has  not  objected  to  and  has 
supported  some  10  projects  in  the  last 
decade  in  the  upper  basin.  We  will  con- 
tinue that  support  where  our  rights  are 
not  cut  In  half.  This  Is  not  one  proj- 
ect— it  is  several  dozen  In  one  bill.  We 
must  oppose  it  and  we  urge  you  in  jiistice 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  HinshawI. 

(Mr.  HINSHAW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  w^ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  there  has  been  any 
showing  here  that  this  project  will  be 
different  from  the  other  reclamation 
projects  of  the  West,  and  that  they  will 
not  produce  crops  that  are  now  in  sur- 
plus? For  instance,  I  have  the  1953 
summary  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion which  shows  that  during  that  year 
com,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  so  forth, 
were  produced  on  reclamation  projects 
to  the  extent  of  65  million  bushels;  hay, 
alfalfa,  and  other  things,  approximately 
12  million  tons  and  42  million  bags  of 
potatoes.  Is  there  any  difference  in  this 
project  and  those? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  No;  I  cannot  see 
any.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amend- 
ment that  Is  supposed  to  be  honey  to  the 
Midwest  people  who  do  not  want  addi- 
tional land  put  into  production  is  said 
to  provide  that  they  are  going  to  take  10 
years  moratorium  on  those  crops.  They 
cannot  produce  anything  on  this  land 
for  10  years  that  will  be  a  crop  in  sur- 
plus. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  cannot 
bring  the  land  into  being  or  into  pro- 
duction in  10  years.    So  that  is  a  phony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  yesterday  attempted  to  point 
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out  that  eome  terrible  organization 
ealled  the  Colorado  River  Association 
had  been  spending  some  money  to  oppose 
thi3  project.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  little 
clipping  from  the  Desert  News  and  Tele- 
gram of  Salt  Lake  City,  dated  January 
18.  1956.  in  which  it  is  steted: 

The  Utah  Water  Po^er  Board  reported 
Wednesday  It  had  collected  921,044  so  far  as 
the  State  a  share  of  the  cost  of  promoting 
the  proposed  Colorado  River  itorage  project. 

Further  along  it  states: 

The  total  collected  included  $20,744  for  13 
Counties. 

It  is  further  stated: 

The  Board  said  an  araessment  of  978.713 
had  yet  to  b«  collected  from  the  other  coun- 
ties as  their  share  of  promoting  the  prOjCct. 

Under  unanimous-consent  authority. 
the  full  editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake. 
Utah,  paper  called  Uie  Deseret  News  and 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  issue  of  January  13. 
1936.  is  as  follows  : 

Utah  Coixacrs  $21,044  Fob  Rivca  Project 
Fight 

The  Utah  Water  and  Power  Board  reported 
Wednesday  It  had  collected  $21,044  so  far 
tkE  the  State's  share  of  the  cost  of  promoting 
the  proposed  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

The  money  will  t)e  forwarded  to  the  Aqua- 
lantes  for  use  In  gaining;  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  bllhon-d^illar  project. 

The  total  collected  IncluOed  $20,744  for 
13  counties  plus  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
•3C0  from  the  Utah  Association  of  County 
Officials. 

The  board  said  an  assessment  of  $78,712 
bad  yet  to  be  collected  from  the  other  c  lun- 
ti«a  as  the.r  share  of  promoting  the  project. 

Assessments  are  bared  on  the  counties' 
property  valuation  for  19c5.  The  21  Utah 
•ouniies  most  affected  by  the  project  were 
asaeesed  one-tenth  of  one  miil  of  their  prop- 
erty valuation,  while  the  rcmalnmg  counties 
were  assessed  one-twenticlh  of  one  m^U. 

Salt  Lake  County  drew  the  largest  assers- 
mcnt.  $J6.933.  fonowerl  by  Ltah  County.  $10,- 
787:  Iron  County.  $4,202;  Weber  County, 
$4,018;  Carbon  County.  $3,147.  ai.d  Too«;e 
County.  $2,120. 

The  smallest  assessment  to  help  promote 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project  was  |6J  for 
tiny  Daggett  County. 

Counties  which  had  paid  their  a.'sessmints 
were  Box  Elder,  Garfield.  Grand.  Juab,  Piute. 
Rich.  San  Juan.  Sinpete,  Sevier.  Uintah. 
Utah.  Wasatch,  and  Warhlngton. 

Salt  Lake  City  Corp.  had  paid  an  addi- 
tional $1,500. 

Water  and  power  board  oiTlcials  said  they 
expected  litt'.e  difficulty  In  collecting  the  re- 
mainder of  the  assessments. 

If  Utah  had  collected  S21.044  at  the 
time  the  article  was  written  and  had  $78,- 
712  more  to  collect,  that  totals  $99,758 
for  Utah  alone  to  pour  into  '"the  cost  of 
promotin?:  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project."' 

Under  the  upper  basin  compact  for- 
mula. Utah  gets  21.5  percent  of  the  up- 
per basins  .share  of  the  Colorado  River 
water.  If  funds  are  being  collected  on 
the  basis  of  this  water  allocation,  then 
the  total  being  raised  by  all  four  upper 
basin  States  would  be  $463  900.  a  rather 
sizable  sum  indeed. 

I  would  like  you  to  consider  that  figure 
!n  relation  to  any  remarks  made  about 
California's  urgent  efTort  to  prevent  loss 
of  a  .substantial  share  of  the  water  to 
Vhich  she  is  legally  entitled. 


Now.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  will  agree  with 
me  that  if  all  of  this  money  is  bemg 
put  in  by  one  side  or  the  other  on  this 
program,  the  President  might  very  well 
treat  this  bill  as  he  treated  the  gas  bill 
recently  and  veto  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  RcnUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
statement  on  lobbying,  the  receipts  from 
the  Colorado  Water  U.<^ers  Association 
amount  to  over  a  half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  That  is  in  5  years, 
the  gentleman  will  note,  and  it  appears 
on  page  3513  of  the  Concre-S.sion.\l 
RiccRO  in  case  anybody  wants  to  look  at 
the  statement  made  by  my  friend  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Phiiut'sI. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Jurt  on  that  I  want  to 
point  out  thrt  the  last  report  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  Grassroots'  Association, 
which  is  lobbying  for  the  project,  report- 
edly spent  S44.8J3.82  in  the  first  two 
quartc.s  of  19j5.  I  checked  the  files  on 
them  for  any  subsequent  reports  as  re- 
quired by  law.  and  apparently  they  have 
rot  filed  such  subeequent  reports,  so  that 
the  c  jlleciions  reported  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  HinshawI  are 
perhaps  as  current  as  can  be  made. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
dist.iniiuished  visitor  from  Italy  today 
used  a  phrase  which  has  been  cclioin':; 
in  my  mind  ever  since.  lie  spcke  of  the 
"disquieting  phase  of  confiisicn."  and  I 
think  he  chose  a  very  appropriate  day 
and  a  very  appropri?»te  place  to  use  thr.t 
expression.  It  should  be  apparent  to 
everyone  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the 
Congress  that  we  have  a  confusing  sub- 
ject, highly  technical,  and  that  there  is 
confusion  even  among  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  upon  some  of  the 
matters  that  have  come  before  us. 
Basically,  the  situation  stems  to  me  to 
be  unchanged. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  upon  this 
floor  by  other  Mcmbt-rs  who  have  ra.sed 
the  basic  questions  as  to  whether  there 
is  enough  water  and  whether  it  is  worth 
the  amount  of  money  Involved.  I  think 
it  is  apparent  when  tiie  vote  comes  that 
the  majority  of  the  Members  cf  the 
California  delegation  will  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill:  that  an  equal  number 
of  Members  of  Congress  from  the  other 
Western  States  will  vote  for  it:  and  that, 
therefore,  the  deciding  vote  and  the  re- 
sponsibility must  rest  with  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  come  from  the  Ei.st  and 
from  the  Middle  West.  I  see  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Utt) 
sitting  there.  He  and  I  entered  public 
life,  a  httle  over  23  years  ago.  at  the  same 
moment,  in  the  same  room,  in  California, 
and  we  very  shortly  learned  an  axiom 
that  may  be  applied  here.  That  axiom 
is.  When  in  doubt,  a  good  vote  is  •No," 


Mr.  MULER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  GwtwnI. 

Mr.  OWINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come 
from  that  part  of  the  counti->-  that  pro- 
duced for  you  in  the  four  States  involved 
in  this  debate  on  the  north  Colorado 
River  project  a  great  many  of  your 
citizens.  We  went  out  there  in  my 
fathers'  time.  Some  cf  my  children 
went.  I  could  not  get  them  back  heme 
apain.  Evei-y  one  of  thom,  thouch.  when 
they  went,  knew  that  there  was  no  water 
out  there.  Still,  they  hked  the  dry  coun- 
try, the  mountain  air  and  the  desert. 

Before  they  went,  they  never  dreamed 
of  ?oinq  around  the  community  and  tak- 
ing by  force  $23  from  each  family  for 
ev?ry  billion  dollars  worth  of  water  they 
wanted  to  provide  for  thcmr elves. 

You  have  already  taken  by  force  cf 
ta.xaticn  $6  billion  or  $150  per  family  on 
the  average  for  reclamation  projects, 
from  every  family  in  my  district.  And 
we  have  not  pot  back  a  plugged  nickel 
of  that.  Our  families  do  not  believe  you 
are  ever  going  to  pay  back  any  of  this 
money.  In  53  years,  not  one  cf  the  proj- 
ects has  actu..Hy  paid  out.  We  can  say 
that  the  Imperir.l  Valley  project  I-  about 
to  pay  out.  But  it  has  not  j'et.  Fur- 
thermore, when  and  if  they  ever  pay 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  has  the  law 
all  ri:i:,ed  up  to  keep  it  In  a  revolving 
fund  to  build  more  unnceded  Govern- 
ment projects. 

Mr  RHODES  cf  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  penlleman  yieM? 

Mr  GWINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ar.zona. 

Mr.  RHODES  cf  Arizona.  "Hie  Salt 
River  project  cf  Arizona  paid  out  Its  last 
cent  on  the  oiininal  l-^an  to  build  Roose- 
velt Dam  in  Drcembcr  cf  1355. 

Mr.  CWINN.  That  dees  not  tet^m 
to  be  of  record  yet.  That  is  the  only 
one.  Ls  it  not? 

Mr  RHODES  cf  Arl7cna.  I  do  net 
knuw  as  to  c.hers.  tut  I  am  sure  there 
mu.-t  te  othei^. 

Mr  GWINN.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Moley  in  h  s  study  of  the  subject 
.shocked  us  with  these  f.ict«!.  He  .sho-vcd 
that  thc'c  projects  do  not  pay  out. 
They  simply  postpone  the  day  cf  pay- 
ment. Here  we  ha'c  one  that  will  t??ke 
100  yca$s.  What  will  hnppen  in  ICO 
years? 

Ths  whole  busine';s  of  crmfng  into 
our  area  and  taking  oiir  private  prop- 
erty to  turn  it  into  GovemmoTt-o\mcd 
6r  rrmmunanzrd  property  is  immcrr.l 
under  the  American  cor.ccpt  of  freedom. 
It  would  have  been  immoral  for  the  set- 
tlers going  west  to  tal;c  peoples  prryi- 
erty.  It  Is  no  different  to  take  a  vot3 
and  do  the  .same  thing  by  group  assault 
en  us.  That  concept  of  immoral  con- 
duct is  becoming  unbearable.  Why?- 
Because  we  are  so  burdened  down  by 
the.;e  enforced  taxes  to  set  up  special 
Government  projects  that  the  rest  of  us 
who  never  get  any  returns  are  forced 
into  socialism  by  the  very  force  of  Gov- 
ernment itself.  In  my  State  we  are  cry- 
ing out  now  for  the  Government  to 
come  into  our  midst  to  heal  our  sick, 
care  for  the  aged  and  educate  our  chil- 
dren. We  Flerd  for  Wa-hinjrtcn  to 
bring  back  s^tce  of  what  was  om-s  ia 
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the  first  place.  We  plead  against  our 
wills  to  continue  this  socializing  proc- 
e?^s  in  all  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close 
this  by  saying  that  I  do  not  believe,  if 
we  were  all  free  to  vote  as  our -judgment 
dictates,  that  this  bill  would  have  no 
better  chance  than  the  proverbial  snow- 
ball. But  we  Congressmen  are  not  free. 
Some  mysterious,  persistent  corrupting 
force  puts  fear  into  us.  We  have 
thounht  control  from  many  directions, 
fc'o  I  would  like  to  sutjtjest  to  the  other 
body  that  is  now  investigating  lobbies, 
that  its  investigating  committees  en- 
large their  sphere  of  action.  It  should 
include  fint  of  all  tlie  most  powerful, 
the  most  numerous,  the  best  financed, 
the  oldest,  and  I  believe  the  most  cor- 
rupt lobbies  of  all.  That  is  some  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Government  itself,  for 
example,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  collateral  forces  it  commands  to 
influence  the  enactment  of  legijjlation 
.such  as  this.  It  may  be  we  will  find  that 
the  private  lobbies,  even  the  rejected 
$2  500  oil  money  for  campaign  purposes 
is  mere  chicken  feed  compared  to  the 
big  money,  the  people's  money,  the  bu- 
reaus olfer  for  votes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  subject  of 
lobbying,  about  the  amount  of  lobby- 
ing. I  placed  in  the  Record  yesterday 
the  amount  of  money  the  Colorado 
River  Association  has  had,  $1,086,000  in 
5  years.  Connre.'^s  has  been  in  session 
only  about  180  days  out  of  the  year. 
That  fiKures  $1,200  for  every  day  that 
Conpress  was  in  sc.-sion.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  slsn  of  the  amount  of 
money  there  was  to  use  for  the  purpose 
of  lobbying.  The  Colorado  River  Assd- 
ciation  and  the  other  two  organizations 
have  spent  this  average  of  SI, 200  a  day. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Rentieman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  I  had  tiie  floor.  Now  will 
the  f;entleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  My  time 
is  pone. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  The  gentleman  has 
control  of  the  time.  He  can  yield  him- 
self a  minute. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  rentieman  from 
California  (Mr.  HomfieldI 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Briefly. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Very  briefly.  May  I 
point  out  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  that  California  is 
fighting  a  ease  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  has  been  for  all 
these  years,  and  has  a  right  to  bring  into 
that  money  from  the  public  treasury  of 
California  to  spend  on  its  case. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  hope  I  am  not 
asked  to  yield  further  in  the  10  minutes 
I  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will 
cotmt. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  re- 
sumed the  chair.  Mr.  Mills,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
.sideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  3383)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  par- 
ticipating projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


WE3TINGHOUSE   STRIKE  MUST  BE 
SETTLED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Holland]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
ir.  the  136th  day  of  the  strike  by  the 
International  Union  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers. AFL-CIO.  against  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  The  company's  largest 
plant  is  located  in  east  Pittsburgh — 
which  is  part  of  the  30th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvarxia,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent. 

For  this  reason.  I  should  hke  to  review 
the  facts  of  this  nationwide  work  stop- 
page which  has  caused  so  much  misery 
for  so  many  months. 

The  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  has  had  a 
contract  with  Westinghouse  since  1950. 
lUE  represents  about  31  individual  bar- 
gaining units  in  Westinghouse. 

The  units  are  scattered  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  California  and  cover  more 
than  50.000  employees. 

Most  of  the  employees  working  in  these 
plants  are  production  and  maintenance 
workers  and  a  number  of  salaried  office 
workers. 

lUE  is  one  of  the  most  mihtantly  anti- 
Ccmmunist  unions  in  the  country. 

It  came  into  being  in  1949  following  the 
expulsion  of  the  United  Electrical  Work- 
ers from  the  CIO  on  the  groimds  that  it 
was  Communist-dominated. 

The  1954  contract  'vas  the  first  2-year 
agreement  signed  by  lUE  and  Westing- 
house. 

The  union  wanted  only  a  1-year  re- 
newal of  its  national  agreement. 

Westinghouse  insisted  on  a  two-year 
contract  before  it  would  agree  to  a  modi- 
fied wage  adjustment  asked  by  the  union. 

Early  in  August  1955.  a  stoppage  of 
work  occurred  in  the  east  Pittsburgh 
plant,  provoked  by  management's  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  new  time  study  pro- 
gram on  day  workers.  The  union  felt 
that  this  act  by  the  company  initiated 
without  consulting  or  advising  the  union, 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  contract. 

On  September  12,  1955,  the  stoppage 
of  work  broadened  into  a  national  walk- 
out. 

Three  days  later  the  company  and  the 
union  came  to  an  agreement  that  time 
study  would  be  considered  with  wages  as 


a  subject  for  negotiations  during  the 
reopening  of  the  contract  and  the  men 
agreed  to  go  back  to  work.  ■' 

Negotiations  were  renewed  and  al- 
though Westinghouse  agreed  to  discu.ss 
these  2  issues  they  demanded  an  entirely 
new  5-year  contract  and  that  the  present 
contract  with  1  more  year  to  go  be 
junked. 

In  the  Westinghouse  industrial  dispute 
the  capitalistic  system  is  on  trial.  We 
in  the  United  States  have  accepted  cer- 
tain procedures  that  are  followed  to  solve 
our  collective-bargaining  differences  to 
assure  our  system  will  work. 

Collective  bargaining  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  employers  of  America. 

When  negotiations  bog  down  there  are 
always  available  State  and  Federal  medi- 
ation and  conciliation  services  or  impar- 
tial arbitration. 

In  the  Westinghouse  dispute  the  pom- 
pany  has  refused  to  arbitrate. 

This  procedure  has  been  successfully 
used  to  settle  countless  industrial  dis- 
putes not  only  In  the  electrical  manu- 
facturing industry  but  in  all  the  other 
manufacturing  industries. 

This  is  the  enlightened  way  used  in  our 
highly  industrialized  society. 

This  avoids  turning  back  to  the  dark 
days  when  the  law  of  the  jimgle  governed 
industrial  disputes. 

In  my  district — Homestead — the  scene 
of  the  savage  and  brutal  strike  of  1892 
occurred. 

I  rejoice  today  to  see  the  great  steel 
companies  of  Homestead  settle  their 
grievances  around  the  bargaining  table 
instead  of  with  guns  and  clutis  in  the 
streets  of  Homestead. 

Any  strike  which  involves  so  many 
people,  lasts  so  long,  and  covers  so  many 
communities  brings  misery  to  the 
country. 

The  average  workingman  has  little  or 
no  cash  reserve  for  use  when  disaster 
strikes. 

In  this  case  there  has  been  widespread 
suffering  among  the  striking  workers 
and  their  families — in  spite  of  the  union's 
efforts  to  help  the  desperate  cases. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  strike 
were  not  long  in  hitting  the  merchants 
in  communities  where  Westinghouse 
plants  are  located. 

The  food  stores,  the  drug  stores,  the 
stores  where  workers  were  buying  neces- 
sary articles  of  furniture  and  equipment 
for  their  homes,  have  all  felt  the  impact 
of  the  strike. 

In  many  cases  they  are  ^mall  store- 
keepers, operating  on  little  capital,  and 
they  are  seldom  able  to  extend  credit 
over  long  periods  of  time  without  bank- 
rupting themselves. 

Westinghouse  stockholders  will  feel 
the  pinch.  While  the  last  regular  quar- 
terly dividend  was  paid  on  time,  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  stockholders  will 
receive  an  equal  amount  for  the  fliot 
quarter  of  this  year. 

The  company  itself  has  lost  business 
it  can  never  hop)e  to  recover. 

According  to  Business  Week,  and  I 
quote: 

For  Westinghouse  customers,  as  well  as  for 
the  company  Itself,  time  is  running  out. 

Dealers  and  manufacturers  are  getting  only 
a    trickle    of    appliances   and    small    capital 
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foods  from  Westlnghouse.  Cancellatlonii  by 
Inductrlal  customers  have  reached  serious 
proportluns  only  In  the  last  month  but  this 
li  Increasing  every  day  the  strike  continues. 

The  loss  of  potential  business  is  tre- 
mendous. 

Already  Westinghouse  inability  to  de- 
liver essential  goods  under  Government 
contract  has  reached  the  staRe  where  it 
might  be  called  treason  to  award  them 
further  contracts. 

The  date  for  delivery  of  $22  million  of 
radar  equipment  has  already  passed. 

Westinghouse  excuses  their  nonper- 
formance by  calling  the  strike  an  act  of 
Ood.  Is  this  an  act  of  God.  or  is  this  an 
act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany? 

This  strike  can  be  over  tomorrow. 

Have  Mr.  Gwilym  Price,  president  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co..  and  Mr. 
James  B.  Carey,  president  of  the  lUE, 
APL-CIO.  sit  down  at  a  meeting  in 
honest  negotiation. 

Use  the  representatives  of  the  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Services. 

Use  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Cole,  chasen 
by  the  governors  of  the  States  in  which 
plants  of  the  Westinghouse  are  located. 

Use  every  honorable  means  available 
to  end  this  disastrous  strike,  but  by  all 
means  end  it. 

If  this  is  done  the  men  will  soon  be 
back  to  work. 

Immediately  after  this  .speech,  I  am 
sending  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Carey  and 
Mr.  Price,  with  the  request  as  the  elected 
representative  of  this  district,  this  be 
done  at  once. 


RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  there  other  special  orders? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
are  no  further  special  orders  for  today. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker.    I    ask    unanimous   consent    to 
.proceed  for  2  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  there  were  two  ex- 
tremely serious  railroad  accidents  in 
Massachusetts.  In  one  accident  13  lives 
were  lost  and  many  were  injured — over 
a  hundred  cars  were  demolished. 
There  was  another  train  accident  in- 
volving a  so-called  Budd  Liner  train  run- 
ning to  Boston  and  20  or  more  were  in- 
jured. An  open  hearing  wiL  be  held 
at  the  courthouse  in  Boston  on  March  6 
at  2  o'clock,  to  determine  why  this  ac- 
cident occurred,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  informs  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  haste,  in 
an  endeavor  to  have  faster  transporta- 
tion, it  is  time  that  we  consider  the 
safety  element.  In  considering  economy, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  not  economize  at 
the  expense  of  human  life  and  limb.  It 
is  brutal  to  do  otherwise. 

I  understand  some  of  these  cars  have 
been  recently  manufactured  with  a  view 


toward  economy  and  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  fewer  people.  If  more  people 
were  employed  to  man  these  trains,  I 
am  sure  these  accidents  might  not  have 
occurred.  And  if  stronger  steel  had 
been  used  in  construction  of  the  cars 
the  damage  might  have  been  much  less. 

I  came  very  near  being  on  the  Am- 
bassador that  was  wrecked  not  far  from 
Port  Meade  last  Thursday.  I  was  8 
hours  late  in  getting  to  Boston  atwut  2 
weeks  ago  because  a  freight  tram  had 
been  derailed  just  ahead  of  us.  I  have 
repeatedly  asked  that  the  possibility  of 
sabotage  be  investigated. 

TTiese  accidents  are  occurring  too  fre- 
quently and  should  be  stopped.  These 
railroads  are  public  carriers  furnishing 
public  transportation  and  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  see  that  our  people  are 
transported  safely.  We  must  keep  hu- 
man life  above  material  values. 

Thirteen  Are  Dead.  100  Hu«t  iw  3  Raii, 
Wrecks — Boston  Train  Rams  Another  in 
Sturm — Survivors  Injuexo  im  Second 
Crash 

SwAMPsroTT.  Mas.1  ,  February  28 — A  Bos- 
ton 9c  Maine  Rnllroad  passenger  train  sped 
through  2  snow-obscured  warning  signals 
today,  and  knifed  Into  the  rear  of  another 
train,  killing  13  persons  and  Injuring  mure 
than  a  hundred. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  said  a  Budd  train 
passed  through  a  yellow  caution  signal  13 
miles  from  the  halted  train  and  ran  by  a  red 
stop  signal  3.200  feet  from  the  scene  or  the 
wreck  in  a  blinding  snowstorm. 

The  railroad  said  the  signals  were  tested 
after  the  wreck  and  •found  to  be  In  perfect 
working  order."  although  obscured  by  snow 
and  Ice.  The  Boston  &  Maine  said  the  engi- 
neer, Ernest  T(Jurtellotte,  55.  of  Winchester, 
who  died  In  the  crash,  violated  operating 
rules.  Fireman  Raymond  F.  Jones,  of  Lynn, 
also  was  killed. 

SECOND    WRECK    IS    SI.MIl.AR 

A  short  time  later,  another  Bc>ston  &  Maine 
train  rammed  a  halted  train  In  nearby  Re- 
vere. Injuring  20  persons.  The  railroad  said 
that  mishap  happened  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Some  of  the  Injured  were  In  both  wrecks. 

■waping  from  the  fatal  crash  of  the  Dan- 
vers-Bostun  train,  they  boarded  a  Marble- 
head-Boston  train  at  Swampscott  staUon  to 
continue  on  their  way  It  collided  with  an 
earlier  tram  which  had  halted  while  lu  crew 
checked  a  signal. 

The  first  wreck  occurred  In  Swampscott. 
ab<jut  12  miles  northeast  of  Boston.  The 
four-car.  self-propelled  Onnvers  train  struck 
a  Portsmouth.  N.  H.-Bo«ton  train  which  bad 
halted  for  a  signal. 

The  Boston  ft  Maine  said  that  the  train 
In  addition  to  overrunning  the  signals, 
passed  a  flagman  protecting  the  rear  of  the 
Portsmouth  train.    The  statement  added: 

An  engineer,  according  to  the  operating 
rules  of  the  railroad.  Is  required  to  make  a 
full  stop  at  any  signal  which  Is  not  giving 
him  a  proceed  Indication. 

-The  lead  car  of  the  four-car  train  went 
under  the  end  of  a  heavier  stalled  coach. 
Its  steel  roof  and  one  side  were  ripped  away. 

ABOUT    l.OOO    ON    TWAINS 

The  two  trains  carried  about  1,000  passen- 
gers. Most  were  bound  for  business  in  Boa- 
ton.  Many  were  studenu  attending  schools 
In  the  metropolitan  area. 

Among  tbe  dead  was  Mlas  Ruth  Bean,  SS. 
of  Salem,  executive  secretary  of  the  Masaa- 
chiuctu    League    of    Women    Votera.      Her 


mother,  Mra.  Harold  C.  Bean,  was  the  admit- 
tance nurse  on  duty  today  at  the  Salem 
Hospital  and  Identified  the  body  of  her 
daughter.  The  young  woman,  a  Simmons 
College  graduate,  had  spent  B  years  with  the 
State  Department,  largely  In  the  Orient. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  were  granted  to: 

Mr.  Holland,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mi'RRAY  of  Illinois,  for  15  minutes 
on  Thursday,  March  1. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  for  1  hour 
on  Tuesday  next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albert  and  to  include  remarks  of 
the  distinguLshed  acting  Speaker.  Mr. 
McCoRMAcK,  upon  the  announcement  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  Christopher  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiLs  matter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MiMER  of  Nebraska,  his  remarks 
In  tieneral  debate,  and  to  include  letters 
and  charts. 

Mr.  Bosch  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  DiNCELL  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  EMciE  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ' 

Mr.  Philbin  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anfuso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ROGER.S  of  Colorado)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Fountain  tat 
the  request  of  Mr.  Alexander  » .  for  today, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  Uie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  5  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.  m.»  the 
House  adjourned  untl  tomorrow. Thurs- 
day. March  1,  1956,  at  12  oclock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC, 

1585.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  quarterly  re- 
port on  the  liquidation  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  for  the 
period  to  December  31,  1955.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  163,  83d  Congress  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker  s  table  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILU8  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  6635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joy  Kulto 
and  Janet  Arllne  Kulla:  with  amendment 
iRcpt.  No.  1841).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ASPINALL: 

H.  R  9644.  A  bill  to  Incre.ise  the  equip- 
ment maintenance  allowance  payable  to  ru- 
ral c.irrlers;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflice 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    BAILEY: 

H.  R  9645  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    BERRY:  | 

H  R  9646.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Agrlcul-  ' 
tural  Act  of  1949  to  restrict  the  categories  of 
persons  who  may  receive  price  supports;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr    BOYLE: 

H  R  0647  A  bin  to  provide  that  aban- 
doned deposits  In  certain  banks  shall  escheat 
to  the  respective  states  In  which  svicb  banks 
are  located:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr   CELLER: 

H  R  i)648  A  bill  U)  nmend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  tlie  mailing 
of  obscene  matter:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   COOLEY: 

H  R  9649  A  bill  u>  amend  section  313  (g) 
of  the  Aifrlcultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  excess  acreage; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R  9650    A  bill  to  provide  that  producers 
may  relinquish  their  Interest  lu  agricultural 
commodities  held  as  collateral  for  price  sup- 
port loans;  to  the  CommlttM  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    PLYNT: 

H.  R  9651.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  Georgia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  under  the 
conditions  which  obtained  before  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  352,  84th  Cuugress;  to 
the  Committee  on  AKriculiure. 
By  Mr.  GRANAHAN: 

H  R.  9C52.  A  bill  to  n>vl8e  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  9653.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  Vet- 
erans' Regulation  No.  1  (a)  to  provide  a  pre- 
sumption of  aervlre-connection  In  certain 
CHsrs  Involving  Idiopathic  convulsive  seiz- 
ures; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOPE: 

H.  R.  9654.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  investigate  and 
report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  advisability 
of  establishing  Cimarron  Crossing  as  a  na- 
tional monument  and  historic  shrine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KELLEY  pf  Pennsylvania: 

H  R.  06hi.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   MOLLOHAN: 

H  R  9656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  beneQta,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   OUARA  of  Minnesota: 

H.  R.  9667.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 


Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Ihcreasea 
In  benefita,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.  R.  0658.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  to 
enable  needy  and  scholastically  qualifled  stu- 
dent* to  continue  post-high-school  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.  R.  9659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retlicment  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   ROBESON  of  Virginia: 

H.  R.  9660  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  or  his  designee  to  convey  an 
11 '4 -acre  tract  of  land  situated  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Williamsburg.  Va..  to  the  State  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    ROOSEVELT: 

H  R  9G6I.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amounts 
payable  thereunder  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  States  having  approved  plans  for 
old-age  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

H  R.  9662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  ourposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

R  R.  9G63.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benelits.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Ut.  TRIMBLE: 

H  R.9664.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  charged 

to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives  for  electric 

power  generated  at  Federal  projects;   to  the 

Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr    WICKERSHAM: 

H  R.  9665  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  a  certain  tract  of  land,  being  a  portion 
of  the  Wichita  MDuntalns  Wildlife  Refuge, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  use  as  a  part 
of  the  Fort  Sill  Military  Reseivatlon.  Fort 
Sill.  Okla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr    WINSTEAD: 

H  R.  9666  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  puri>08es:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr    ELI^WCRTH: 

H  R.  9667    A  bill   to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance  of   certain    properly   of    the   United 
States  to  the  city  of  Raseburg.  Oreg.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ouvernment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.  R.  9668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1925;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr    GRANAHAN: 

H  J  Res  667.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  beginning  April  22,  1956.  and  end- 
ing April  28.  1956.  as  National  Industrial 
Health  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CRETEXLA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  219.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  friendship  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  people  of  Italy  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  Italy  will  remain 
one  of  the  free  and  democratic  nations  of 
the  world;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  on 
the  major  indtistrles  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  California: 

H.  R.  9C69    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aure!lo 

Pernio;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9670    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 

Jeannine  P.  Downs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.  R.9G71.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of   certain   property  of   the   United 
States  to  the  village  of  Carey.  Ohio;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
H.  R.  9672.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Franz 
Krudewig:    to    the    Committee    on  the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    GORDON: 
H  R  9673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hlroko 
Uesugi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.  R.  9674.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rosa 
Santa  Bavaro,  Domenlca  Bavaro,  and  Anna 
Bavaro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.  R.  9675.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jan 
Kryla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MOLLOHAN: 
H.  R.  9676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chl- 
soon  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

592  By  Mrs.  CHURCH:  The  Uthuanlan 
American  Community  of  the  USA.  Inc..  of 
North  Chicago.  111.,  gathered  on  February  12. 
1956,  to  commemorate  Lithuania's  38th  an- 
niversary of  Independence,  expreesed  sincere 
tJianks  for  the  help  given  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  urged  the  continuation 
of  the  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  enslaved 
nations  and  for  world  peace;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

693.  By  Mrs.  HARDEN:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Ray  Kinzer  and  26  other  residents  of  Ham- 
ilton County.  Ind..  urging  enactment  of  legis- 
I'ltlon  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  alco- 
holic beverage  advertising  In  Interstate 
commerce  and  its  broadcasting  over  the  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

694.  By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota:  Peti- 
tion of  Mrs.  Amund  Nelson,  of  Blue  Eiirth, 
Minn.,  and  28  other  signers,  protesting  the 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  over  radio, 
television,  newspapers,  and  magazines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

695.  By  Mrs.  SADLAK:  Petition  of  Roman 
Romanyshyn,  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  Hartford 
branch,  relative  to  the  religious  persecution 
In  the  Ukraine;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

606.  Also,  resolution  of  John  J.  Fox,  presi- 
dent. New  Haven  Jewish  Community  Coun- 
cil, New  Haven.  Conn.  In  re:  Middle  East 
situation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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597.  By  Ur.  SHORT:  Petition  of  R«v. 
Francla  Henderson  and  other  citizens  of 
T»ney  County.  Mo.,  urging  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  alcoholic  beverage  adver- 
tising on  radio  and  television;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

598.  By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin:  Resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors,  Wisconsin 
section  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, on  February  32.  1954.  urging  con- 
sideration be  given  to  need  for  an  adequate 
and  Improved  Federal  highway  program  and 
legislation  enacted  with  sufficient  funds  to 


develop  an  extensive  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem and  the  continuance  of  substantial  aids 
for  the  existing  established  Federal  highway 
systems  in  both  urban  and  rural  areaa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

599.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  L.  O. 
Dawson.  Thornton.  Calif.,  requesting  that 
the  name  "San  Joaquin  Housing  Authority" 
be  deleted  from  H.  R.  4211  and  Senate  bill 
1536  now  pending  before  the  Congress,  and 
that  the  ntune  "The  New  Hope  School  Dis- 
trict" be  inserted  in  place  thereof,  etc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


eoo.  Also,  petition  of  the  vice  chairman. 
Crow  Tribal  Council.  Crow  Agency.  Mont.. 
relatlT*  to  certain  resolutions  passed  at  a 
council  meeting  held  February  18.  1956.  call- 
Ing  for  outright  sale  of  tribal  lands,  etc  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

801.  Also,  petition  of  Anna  C.  Murray. 
Fort  Edward.  N.  T..  relative  to  a  grievance 
against  the  United  States  Government  for 
loss  of  Job  In  the  post  office  at  Fort  Edward, 
N.  T.;   to  tha  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Address  by  President  Groncki  of  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  29,  1956 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  privileged  to  hear  the  very  fine  ad- 
dress by  the  President  of  Italy.  His  Ex- 
cellency Giovanni  Gronchi.  this  after- 
noon. It  was  a  message  of  sincere  friend- 
ship from  the  people  of  Italy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  It  was  also  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  gratitude  from  tl-.e  Italian 
people  for  the  aid  given  them  in  the  re- 
habUitation  of  their  country  after  World 
War  II. 

President  Gronchi  gave  us  an  honest 
and  forthright  account  of  one  of  our 
•tanchest  allies  in  Europe,  Italy.  He 
acquainted  us  with  its  accomplishments 
in  the  past  decade  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  its  present  conditions  and  major 
problems,  and  its  current  mternational 
position  and  outlook.  It  was  an  en- 
couraging picture  coming  at  a  time  when 
many  nations  of  the  free  world  are  beset 
with  all  sorts  of  difficult  problems.  It  is 
particularly  encouraging  because  the 
leader  of  a  great  European  country  ap- 
peals to  us  "for  closer  pnd  uninterrupted 
cooperation,  carried  on  in  £  spirit  of 
mutual  trust  and  faith.' 

Of  particular  interest  also  is  President 
Gronchi's  view  that  a  "better  integrated 
functioning  of  NATO"  is  needed. 

His  views  and  comments  will  surely 
•rouse  much  interest  in  Washington  and 
abroad  and  will  stimulate  some  fruitful 
thinking  and  planning  for  the  future. 
His  visit  has  already  borne  results  for  the 
good  in  the  relationship  k>etween  our  two 
countries  and  for  the  benefit  of  world 
peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  reason  I  urge 
Congress  to  take  immediate  action  in 
approving  the  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  9.  1956.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  213,  expressing  the 
friendship  of  the  American  people  for  the 
people  of  Italy  and  voicing  our  hope  that 
Italy  will  remain  one  of  the  leading 
democratic  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Similar  resolutions  have  been  introduced 
by  my  colleagues  Hugh  J.  Addonizio  and 
P»m«  W.  RooiNo,  J«..  of  New  Jersey: 
Paul  A.  Find,  of  New  York:  Dante  B. 
Fascill.  of  Florida;  and  Albert  W.  Cre- 


TXLLA.  of  Connecticut.  I  urge  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  report  out 
the  resolution  in  the  very  near  future. 


Power  of  Confress  To  Rcfulatc  Foreign 
Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHVSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  29.  1956 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent State  Department  pamphlet  on 
OTC  tends.  I  think,  to  minimize  the 
power  proposed  to  be  lodged  in  this  or- 
ganization designed  to  control  interna- 
tional commerce. 

The  question,  however,  this  Congress 
must  decide  is  whether  it  proposes  to  sur- 
render its  control  over  the  regulation  of 
foreign  commerce  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  an  international  body.  Under 
present  articles  of  the  OTC  agreement, 
it  appears  that  this  organization  is  set  up 
to  exercise  definite  control  and  regula- 
tion over  the  flow  of  international  trade 
and  would  give  the  State  Department 
rather  than  Congress  the  power  to  agree 
to  any  new  obligations  sought  to  bt  im- 
posed upon  us  restricting  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  regulate  our 
trade. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  ujx)n  ap- 
proval by  Congress  the  OTC  would  thus 
be  empowered  to  exercise  regulatory 
powers  over  our  tariffs  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  Congress  in  that  event  will 
have  surrendered  one  of  its  fundamental 
constitutional  prerogatives  and  obliga- 
tions. 

The  State  Department  has  already 
agreed  in  the  GATT  convention  to  elim- 
inate certain  import  quotas  and  not  to 
establish  others. 

It  has  also  made  agreements  concern- 
ing tariff  rates  at  specified  levels  and  to 
maintain  certain  items  on  the  free  list. 

By  this  action  the  State  Department 
l.s  in  effect  exercising  specific  constitu- 
tional powtTs  and  duties  of  the  Congress. 
If  congressional  powers  are  exercised  by 
Congress  in  the  future  in  the  face  of 
agreements  already  entered  into  by  this 
Government.  It  will  lay  the  Congress 
open  to  charges  of  breaking  internation- 


al agreements.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  Congress  should  carefully  scan  our 
entire  foreign-trade  relations  with  a  view 
to  retaining  its  historic  control  of  foreign 
trade  and  commerce.  Congress,  not  the 
State  Department  or  any  othei*  agency. 
should  continue  to  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional power  and  duty  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States. 


Statement  of  Hod.  John  W.  McCormacIc, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Announce- 
ment of  the  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  29.  1956 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  of 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack: 

My  guess  fur  the  past  few  months  has  been 
that  the  President  would. be  a  candidate.  It 
he  Is  a  candidate,  there  Is  a  deep  obligation 
to  our  country  that  the  people  must  con- 
sider. Even  under  conditions  of  peace,  the 
work  of  the  President  is  most  trying  In 
these  days  of  emergency,  his  responsibilities 
are  magnined  many  times.  One  uf  the  obll- 
gatlnus  of  the  people  Is  to  recognize  thst 
ours  Is  a  constitutional  form  of  government, 
not  a  parliamentary  or  managerial  one:  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  leadership  of 
the  President,  particularly  In  the  f\eld  of  for- 
eign aflHlrs:  that  It  is  a  24-hour  Job  nnd  not 
a  part  time  or  limited  or  semlrecreatlonal 
one.  While  my  guess  has  been  that  he  would 
be  a  candidate,  my  Individual  opinion  is  thai 
any  man  in  hla  position,  without  regard  U» 
party,  would  exercise  wise  Judgment  In  not 
being  a  candidate.  For  over  and  above  the 
benefits  to  some  members  of  his  party  In 
their  campaigns  for  reelection,  or  even  the 
Republican  Party  remaining  In  control  of 
our  Government.  Is  a  question  of  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  our  country.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  If  the  President  rum  and  U 
elected,  that  the  responsible  authorities  of 
other  free  government  will  enter  Into  any 
agreements  In  the  field  of  International 
affairs  that  would  be  other  than  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  from  day  to  day  or  week  to 
week.  I  doubt  if  they  would  enter  Into  any 
long-term  agreement.  I  reallEe  he  bad  a 
hard  decision  to  make  with  the  political  and 
business  pressures  upon  him,  and  while  I  re- 
spect  hU   decision,   nevertheless.   Irom    the 
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angle  of  the  country,  I  think  his  wise  deci- 
sion would  have  been  not  to  be  a  candidate. 
Even  as  a  candidate,  and  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  to  the  Republican  Party, 
I  think  he  will  not  have  more  than  a  50-50 
chance  of  winning. 


The  Soil-Bank  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  CHRISTOPHER 

or    MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  February  29.  1956 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Senate  is  prcsenib  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tended debate  on  the  farm  bill,  S.  3183. 
This  bill  was  recently  reported  to  the 
floor  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Fore.stry,  of  whom  Senator  Ellender 
is  chairman.  Many  amendments  will  be 
offered  to  this  bill  on  the  floor,  and  no 
one  can  say  definitely  at  this  time  just 
what  the  bill  will  look  like  w  hen  the  Sen- 
ate has  finished  its  deliberations. 

The  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
committee  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  bill  which  contaihed  nothing  but  the 
soil-bank  provisioasj,  because  S.  3183 
provides  for  price  supports  at  90  percent 
of  parity  for  ba.sic  commodities  during 
1956  nnd  1957.  And  Jin  addition,  it  gives 
a  little  much-needed  relief  to  the  hard- 
pie.s&ed  dairy  farmer  of  this  country  by 
raising  the  .supjwrt  level  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  the  presejit  75  percent  com- 
puted under  the  new  formula  to  80  per- 
cent computed  undflr  the  old  formula. 
Even  the.se  improve  rrtents  leave  much  to 
be  desired  because  the  bill  provides  no 
relief  whaU-oever  to  the  producers  of 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  f^-uit.  and  vegetables. 
Any  sound  legislatioh  which  will  result 
In  lifting  agriculture!  out  of  the  present 
depression  and  give  [farmers  an  income 
permitting  them  to  pay  their  Intf-rest. 
taxes,  operating  cosLs).  and  still  have  any- 
thing approaching  an  American  stand- 
ard of  living,  must  include  an  equaliza- 
tion payment  direct  to  the  producer,  cov- 
ering the  difference  between  the  price  for 
which  non.siorable  commodities  sell  on 
the  open  market  and  90  percent  of  par- 
ity. Anylhinf?  less  than  the  above  is  not 
approaching  the  problem  in  a  realistic 
manner  and  will  only  result  in  failure  to 
cure  agricultures  greatest  illness.  There 
Is  no  way  to  avoid  the  problem.  Prices 
of  farm  products  are  too  low.  The  farm- 
er's share  of  the  national  income  is  too 
little.  His  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
Is  now  less  than  40  eents.  Nothing  but 
price  supports  will  cure  this  situaUon. 

The  .so-called  soil  bank  has  some  merit 
as  a  conservation  n>easure.  but  it  will 
prove  ab.solutely  Inadequate  as  a  measure 
for  restoring  income  and  purchasing 
power  to  agriculture.  The  soil-bank 
measure,  without  adequate  price  sup- 
ports, is  much  like  a  house  without  a 
foundation  or  a  tractor  without  a  motor. 

The  soil-bank  plan  is  in  two  sections. 
The  first  section  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  soil  bank  which  must 
be  taken  out  of  allotments;  this  is  the 


acreage  that  will  be  retired  for  pay.  The 
farmer  will  be  required  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary  covering,  not 
less  than  a  3-year  period  and  he  will  be 
required  to  establish  the  fact  that  he 
will  be  in  control  of  this  land  for  the 
duration  of  this  contract.  Most  tenants 
ojjerate  under  a  year  to  year  tenure,  so 
this  provision  would  make  ineligible  a 
tenant  with  only  a  1-year  lease,  and 
might  easily  lead  to  the  landlord  push- 
ing his  tenants  off  the  land  and  leasing 
to  the  Government  whatever  allotments 
he  had.  The  ceiling  on  payments,  as 
established  in  this  bill,  is  $750  million 
per  year,  with  5  million  farms  in  the 
United  States,  this  would  give  an  aver- 
age payment  of  $150  per  farm.  It  is 
true  many  farmers  would  get  more  than 
the  $150  average — but  that  would  also 
mean  that  many  farmers  would  get 
much  less  than  $150.  ^ 

The  soil  bank  would  not  release  fann- 
ers from  complying  with  their  allotments 
because  it  is  stated  on  page  7,  beginning 
with  line  15: 

To  be  eligible  for  such  compensation,  the 
producer  shall  reduce  his  acreage  of  the  com- 
modity below  his  farm  acreage  allotments 
within  such  limits  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Again  on  page  21,  beginning  with  line 
14: 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  payments 
of  compensation  under  this  act  with  respect 
to  any  farm  for  any  year,  in  which  the  acre- 
age of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  ex- 
ceeds the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  that 
commodity  under  title  3,  of  the  Agrlcultvu-al 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

So  it  is  evident  that  the  soil  bank  must 
be  established  out  of  allotments  that  are 
already  so  tight  that  it  pinches.  This 
provision  is  the  same  as  the  Holland 
amendment  which  Congress  repealed 
la.st  year;  which  simply  means,  if  this 
bill  is  enacted  as  written,  no  farmer  will 
be  eligible  for  a  payment  under  its  pro- 
visions in  any  way — if  he  happens  to 
overplant  the  acreage  allotment  on  any 
crop. 

The  No.  2  soil  bank  provided  for  in  this 
bill  and  referred  to  on  page  16,  as  "Con- 
servation reserve  goal"  is  an  acreage  to 
be  set  aside  and  taken  out  of  production 
by  the  farmer  in  addition  to  the  soil 
bank  which  comes  out  of  the  farm  al- 
lotments. The  acreage  taken  out  of  his 
allotments,  as  well  as  the  general  acre- 
age retired  under  the  con«ervation  goal, 
cannot  be  used  during  the  life  of  the 
contract  for  any  productive  use  whatso- 
ever. The  legislation  provides  that  un- 
less put  under  water — that  means  under 
dams,  or  set  out  in  forest  trees;  it  must 
have  a  cover  of  grass,  and/or  legumes 
established  and  maintained  on  this  re- 
served acreage.  Weeds  must  be  kept 
mowed  and  brush  controlled.  No  use 
can  be  made  of  the  forage  crop.  It  can 
neither  be  grazed,  mowed  for  hay,  nor 
can  grass  or  legume  seed  be  harvested 
from  it.  In  most  cases,  it  will  need  to 
be  fenced  to  prevent  grazing  and  the 
term  of  the  contract  proposed  In  the 
bill  cannot  be  less — but  may  be  more — 
than  3  years.  The  payment  for  this 
conservation  acreage  is  limited  to  an 
average  of  $70  per  farm  per  year,  and 


must  include  the  acreage  assistance  the 
Secretary  would  provide  toward  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  cover  on 
this  land — the  expense  of  fencing  it,  and 
so  forth. 

How  long  would  a  family-type  farm 
survive  on  a  little  soil-bank  payment  if 
its  operator  must  continue  to  sell  the 
products  of  that  farm  at  from  50  to  70 
percent  of  parity,  as  he  is  doing  in  many 
cases  today?  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  first  year  in  which  this  admin- 
istration and  Secretary  Benson  began  to 
administer  agricultural  programs,  name- 
ly 1953,  was  the  first  time  in  11  years 
that  the  average  price  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducer for  all  food  and  fiber  produceji  on 
American  farms  was  less  than  lOO'per- 
cent  of  parity.  Our  old  farm  programs, 
properly  administered,  held  the  price  of 
farm  products  at  or  above  parity  for  11 
years — but  the  sliding  scale  farm  pro- 
gram adopted  by  this  administration 
and  its  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  reduced 
the  American  farmer  to  his  present 
plight  in  a  3-year  period.  The  Secretary 
is  still  fighting  every  proposal  which 
would  raise  the  farmer's  income  and  re- 
store his  purchasing  power. 

What  diversified  farmer  has  any  con- 
siderable acreage  he  can  financially  af- 
ford to  take  out  of  his  present  allotment 
for  rent  to  the  Federal  Government? 
I  am  appending  to  these  remarks  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Ozarks  Mountaineer.  This  article 
was  w  ritten  by  Fred  V.  Heinkel,  president 
of  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association, 
stating  his  views  on  the  agricultural  sit- 
uation. I  commend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  reading  and  study. 
It  follows: 

Farm  Program  No  Help  to  Region 

(By  Fred  V.  Heinkel.  president  of  Missouri 
Farmers  Association) 

It  is  a  far  more  simple  matter  to  put  ships 
in  mothballs  than  it  is  farms. 

The  President  has  recommended  a  two- 
point  soil-bank  program.  The  first  part  is 
designed  to  take  cropland  out  of  production 
with  the  idea  that  our  grain  surpluses  mlaht 
disap{>ear.  The  second  part  is  aimed  at  tak- 
ing marginal  land  out  of  production,  and  Is 
a  long-haul  proposition.  It  would  plant 
these  1  "larginal  acres  in  trees  or  subject  them 
to  other  conservation  practices. 

The  President's  message  is  encouraging  in 
that  he  shows  be  realizes  there  Is  a  farm 
depression  and  that  the  farmer's  problems 
can  be  best  solved  by  Government  action. 
He  stressed  that  Government  should  accept 
the  responsibility. 

The  primary  fault  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  its  failure  to  recognize  the  real  farm 
problem.  That  problem  is  low  income — not 
surpluses.  By  law  the  surpluses  are  insu- 
lated from  the  market  and  cannot  be  sold 
In  this  country  for  less  than  105  percent  of 
the  support  price  plus  storage  charges. 

The  idea  that  If  support  prices  are  aban- 
doned, the  surplus  will  vanish,  has  found 
its  way  Into  the  thinking  of  persons  who 
have  not  checked  the  records. 

During  the  twenties  when  general  pros- 
perity was  at  a  high  level,  farm  products 
brought  less  than  a  living  wage  to  their 
producers.  There  were  no  support  prices 
then,  yet  the  ruinous  prices  were  attributed 
to  overproduction. 

Sliding  supports  have  aggravated  the  sit- 
uation. In  a  desperate  effort  to  meet  in- 
creased expenses,  farmers  have  worked  harder 
and  produced  more.  You  never  did  hear  of 
a  farmer  not  planting  his  full  quota  of  wheat 
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put  becauM  support  prices  hsd  dropped  and 

bis  wheat  was  wortb  less  tban  before. 

The  Sallna  (Kans.)  Juurnal  In  an  editorial 
stated;  "In  proposing  the  soil-bank  program. 
the  admUatatratlon  In  effect  has  scuttled  the 
flexible-support  scheme — although  It  may 
not  want  to  admit  It.  It  the  flexible  scheme 
to  not  to  be  relied  upon  to  reduce  produc- 
tion, then  the  reason  for  lowering  the  loan 
price  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  Immedlata 
question  Is  a  subsidy  for  ailing  agriculture. 
Considering  the  need,  the  subsidy  might  a« 
well  be  adequate." 

THE  nzaioztrr'a  soil-bank  runt  oobsm't  hixp 

THE  OZAKKS 

Is  the  soil-bank  proposal  adequate  to  help 
Ozark  farmers?  A  reduction  In  grain  acres 
certainly  will  not  help  milk  prices. 

Our  Oeark  farms  are  not  much  of  a  factor 
In  creating  the  grain  stirpluses.  About  all 
the  grain  that  !s  grown  In  this  area  U  fed 
to  livestock— In  fact.  It  Is  necessary  to  ship 
In  additional  grain  each  year  fur  feed  pur- 
poses. 

Instead  of  selling  cash  grain,  most  Ozark 
farmers  market  their  row  crops  when  they 
■ell  their  hog«.  milk,  butterfat.  beef  cattle, 
poultry,  egj;^.  lambs,  and  wool.  The  live- 
stock farmer  U  -left  out"  so  far  as  the  soU- 
bank  proposal  la  concerned.  In  Missouri  be- 
tween 70  and  7j  percent  of  Income  from  farm 
marketing  Is  from  livestock. 

Most  Ozark  farms  are  famlly-aize  opera- 
tions. If  these  small  farmers  are  compelled 
to  reduce  present  crop  acres,  they  will  not 
be  able  fully  to  utlll/e  their  time  or  their 
equipment.  Both  the  farmer  and  his  equip- 
ment will  become  partially  unemployed. 

Many  young  men  get  started  In  farming  by 
the  renter  route.  They  purcha.se  machinery 
and  rent  additional  land  until  they  can  save 
enough  money  to  purclipxe  more  acres.  It 
Is  likely  that  100  percent  of  the  Government 
soil-bank  payment  would  be  more  attractive 
to  the  landlord  than  50  percent  of  the  crop 
he  would  receive  as  rent.  What  will  happen 
to  our  young  people?  We  don  t  want  them 
all  to  move  lo  the  cities. 

Most  of  our  surplus  grain  In  Missouri  la 
grown  In  the  river  and  creek  bottoms.  If 
this  land  la  allowed  to  go  unattended,  the 
Willows  and  cottonwoods  will  soon  take  over. 
In  the  Ozi:rks  brush  w)uld  be  a  problem. 
The  land  would  have  to  be  reclaimed  before 
It  could  ever  again  be  planted  In  crops  You 
cannot  put  farmland  In  mothballs,  like  you 
do  tanks  and  battleships. 

We  agree  with  the  President  that  the  prob- 
lems of  our  farmers  are  "of  the  utmost 
urgency."  Drought  conditions  of  the  hist 
few  years  have  left  few  Ozark  farmers  In 
financial  shape  to  face  the  decline  In  farm 
prices.  This  winter  has  been  drier  than 
1930,  1934.  and  1P36— the  years  we  associate 
with  the  Dust  Bowl.  It  Is  time  to  get  some 
cash  In  the  hands  of  these  people. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  farmer  be 
paid  In  certificates  good  for  grain  now  in 
storage  to  compensate  him  for  keeping  acres 
out  of  production.  This  would  not  cut  down 
on  the  amount  of  grain  on  the  market.  It 
would  not  help  the  price  of  wheat.  Tlie 
Government  would  dump  some  grain,  but  It 
would  not  help  farm  Income. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  long-term  con- 
servation feature  of  the  proposal  has  merit.  * 
But  the  marginal  acres  proposed  to  be  taken 
out  of  production  under  this  section  are  not 
much  of  a  factor  In  creating  our  siupluses. 
Most  farmers  do  have  some  land  that  would 
be  suited  for  trees.  Unfortunately,  however, 
due  to  the  advanced  age  of  most  of  our 
farmers,  they  will  never  see  trees  they  plant 
converted  to  timber.  It  might  be  better  for 
the  Government  to  purchase  some  of  these 
marginal  acres  and  place  them  under  the 
management  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service.  I  believe.- however,  that  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  pulp  mills  will  be  built 
in  the  Ozarks,  which  will  utilize  the  lower 
grades  ol  timber  in  this  area. 


The  main  point  Is  that  ths  program  does 
not  meet  the  basic  problem  of  Ozarks 
farmers — low  Income.  If  the  farmer  received 
parity  prices  for  his  milk.  beef.  hogs.  wool, 
and  grain  crops,  there  would  l>e  little  need 
for  any  of  these  nlns  proposals  advocated 
by  the  President. 


Prajrer  fer  Feace  MoTcaeal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MAS.S.«CHUSCTrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  29,  19SS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prayer-for-peace  movement  Inaugurated 
several  years  ago  by  Hon.  Herre  J. 
LTIeureux.  outstanding  member  of  the 
United  States  ForelKn  Service  and  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II.  continues  to  grow 
and  to  spread  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  b&sed  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer  In 
solving  current  inteiTiational  problems 
and  would  establish  an  international 
custom  whereby  all  men.  women,  and 
children  who  believe  in  Ood  would 
pause  for  1  minute  in  the  midst  of  their 
daily  tasks,  at  12  o'clock  noon  each  day 
and.  raising  their  hearts  and  mind.s  to- 
ward God.  ask  him  to  help  us  adjust  cur 
international  differences  to  enable  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  secure  an  equi- 
table and  abiding  peace. 

Since  it  was  established  in  1948  this 
movement  has  made  very  impressive 
progress  in  many  nations.  Unique  in 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  embrace  any 
organizational  form  but  merely  promotes 
and  urges  Universal  prayer,  it  is  fully 
understandable  thnt  it  should  compel 
the  interest  and  acceptance  of  very  large 
numbers  of  people  of  ah  denominations 
who  have  basic  faith  in  the  Prince  of 
Pe.-ice.  The  movement  i.*:  all-embracinsr 
as  to  believers  in  the  Almighty  and  is  not 
connned  to  any  sect,  denomination,  na- 
tion, or  race. 

Having  served  loyally  and  faithfully  in 
our  armed  services,  and  so  ably  and  effi- 
ciently in  our  Foreign  Service.  Mr. 
LHeureux  possesses  a  wealth  of  ability, 
knowledgi',  and  experience  to  conduct 
this^ovement.  All  lovers  of  peace,  and 
all  believers  in  God.  applaud  him  for  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  best  ideals  of 
religion  and  democracy.  That  he.  above 
all  others,  should  have  had  the  inspira- 
tion, the  zeal,  the  idealism,  and  selfless- 
ness to  join  with  his  service  comrades  to 
Initiate  Prayers  for  Peace,  compels  our 
admiration  and  our  own  prayerful  asso- 
ciations 

The  lines  are  drawn  In  the  fearful 
struggle  btJtween  East  and  West,  between 
atheism  and  faith  in  God.  between  des- 
potism and  freedom,  between  Red  im- 
perialism and  democracy.  For  reasons 
that  are  inherent  in  the  philosophy  and 
strategy  of  Marxist  commimism  the 
world  is  racing  madly  toward  another 
welter  of  blood  and  destruction  that 
threatens  civilization.  Up  to  this  time 
the  instruments  of  enlightened  man- 
kind, argument,  persuasion,  diplomacy 
have  failed  to  check  this  ghastly  race 
It  may  wcU  be.  as  has  often  been  the 


ca»  In  hUtory.  that  prayer,  faith, 
brotherhood,  and  good  works  may  accom- 
plish what  statesmanship  has  failed  to 
achieve. 

If  people  everywhere,  individually  and 
collectively,  could  be  persuaded  to  turn 
away  from  materialistic  concepts  and 
practices  which  have  taken  hold  of  much 
of  the  world  and  return  to  their  basic 
belief  in  the  omnipotence,  goodness,  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  the  great  problems 
which  now  confu.se  and  enthrall  most  of 
mankind  mi^ht  be  solved. 

There  is  more  than  a  ray  of  hope  In 
the  current  world  situation.  Despite  the 
ruthless  Communist  conspiracy,  many 
good,  sincere,  devout  people  throuKhout 
this  Nation  and  the  world,  still  are  pos- 
sessed of  religious  faith  and  belief,  still 
worship  the  Almighty  and  repose  confi- 
dence in  Him.  Even  In  the  great  Soviet 
Empire,  notwith.staiiding  the  antirelig- 
icn  and  persecution  practiced  by  Marx. 
Ism.  millions  and  millions  of  people  still 
hold  firm  to  their  religious  beliefs  and 
challenge  the  infamous  doctrine  that  re- 
ligion is  merely  an  opiate. 

If  prayers  for  peace  could  be  spread 
throut?hout  the  world  to  reach  into  the 
heaits  and  minds  of  believers,  a  great 
chorus  of  prayers  for  peace  would  echo 
through  the  world  and,  in  time,  would 
soften  and  chasten  those  now  engaged  in 
spreading  International  hatred,  promot- 
ing; the  flies  of  rcvolutiGii  and  war. 

Mr.  L'Heureux  and  his  group  are  mak- 
ing a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
re.spect.  the  gratitude,  the  encourage- 
ment, and  support  of  all  who  earnestly 
seek  peace,  believe  in  the  power  of  the 
living  God.  and  hold  fast  to  the  ideal  of 
human  freedom.  If  this  movement  con- 
tinues, it  could  well  bring  mankind  to- 
gether in  a  great  unity  of  faiih.  and  open 
the  door  to  universal  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  for  the  world. 


How  Wo«ld  You  Vote? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

or    MKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPR«SE^^^ATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1956 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  In- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
questionnaire  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
registered  voters  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York: 

How  Wotnj)  Tou  Von? 

Dt*m  Votes:  This  questionnaire  Is  an  en- 
deavor to  obtain  the  frank  opinions  of  the 
constituents  In  my  congressional  district. 
I  should  like  you  to  carefully  consider  the 
propounded  questions  and  to  then  exercise 
your  freedom  of  expresaion  as  though  you 
were  the  Congressman.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  one  way  in  which  you,  the  people, 
can  make  known  your  feeling  on  these  na- 
tional and  international  problems. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  Interest  and  con- 
sideration which  you  evidence  in  responding 
to  these  v^ious  questions  of  public  interest. 
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rORDCM    AFTAiaS 

1.  Should  economic  aid  to  Europe  be  In- 
creased? ......  Decreased? .  Discon- 
tinued?   . 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  repeal  of  the  status- 
of-forces  agreement  which  makes  American 
servicemen  subject  to  foreign  laws? 
Yes No i. 

3.  Do  you  favor  thie  Bosch  bill  to  establish 
a  Foreign  Service  Academy  to  train  per- 
sonnel for  future  diplomatic  service? 
Yes No U 

CX>M^nKISM 

4.  Do  you  favor  admission  of  Communist 

China  lo  the  United  Nations?     Yes 

No 

5.  Do  you  believe  Russia  will  make  a  mili- 
tary attack  on  the  Ui^lted  States?    Yes 

No 

a.  Do  you  believe  J.hat  active  con^munlsm 
within  the  United  States  today  is  a  real  live 

threat   to    American    freedom?     Y^es    . 

No 

MIMTAKT 

7.  (a)  Do  you  favor  continued  military 
aid  to  Europe?    Yes No 

(b)  Do  you  favor  military  aid  to  Israel? 
Yes No „. 

(c)  Do  you  favor  mlliUry  aid  to  the 
Arabs?     Yes No 

8.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  handling  of 
our  military  delenses  under  the  present  ad- 
mlnlauatlon?     Yes  .1 No . 

DOMESTIC 

9.  Do  you  favor  the  plan  of  Congressman 
Latham  lo  eliminate  overl.ipplng  and  dup- 
lication of  taxes  bi  Federal  Government, 
States,  and  cities  (1.  e.  gasoline,  tobacco. 
Income)?     Yes |.     No 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  objectives  of  the 
Bricker  amendment  providing  in  substance 
thnt  the  provlMons  of  a  treaty  which  conflict 
with  any  pnnlston  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  l>e  of  no  force  and  effect? 
Yes No i. 

11.  (a)  Would  you  |llke  to  see  the  adminis- 
tration more  Itbcral'j    Yes No 

(b(  Would  you  like  to  sec  the  administra- 
tion more  conservntlve?    Yes No 

(c>  Do  you  approve  of  Elsenhower's  con- 
duct of  the  Presldrnrj?    Yes No 

(di  Do  you  approve  of  Nixon's  conduct  of 
the  Vice  Presidency?    Yes No 

(e)    If    you    don't  .like    Elsenhower,    what 

opposing  candidate  would  you  prefer? . 

. 1 

12.  Do  you  favor  ^he  Bosch  bills  to  pre- 
scribe greater  mlnlmlum  visibility  for  land- 
ings and  takeolTs  fof  aircraft  and  the  pro- 
hibition HgHlnst  Jet  planes  at  our  New  York 
airports?     Yes j     No 

13.  Do  you  favor  tfie  bill  of  Congressman 
Latham  providing  that  the  sale  of  narcotic 
drugs  to  a  minor  «h;^ll  be  a  criminal  offense 
punishable  by  death?!    Yes No 

14.  Do  you  favor  development  of  Niagara 

waterpower  by  private  capital?     Yes 

No    New    York    State?     Yes    

No Federal  Government?    Yes . 

No- 

15.  Do  you  favor  an  Increase  In  postal 
rates   to   meet    the   Post   Office   Department 

deficit?      Yes    No    If    not, 

should  this  be  paid  out  of  general  United 
States  Treasury  funds?    Yes No 

SOCIAL    SECURlTT.    HEALTH.    AND    WELrAR  ; 

16.  Do  you  favor  any  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation?   Yes No 

(a)  If  so.  do  you  favor  such  aid  for  chil- 
dren attending  nonpublic  schools  where  the 
laws  of  the  States  of  residence  permit? 
Yes No 

(b)  If  so.  should  such  aid  be  denied  to 
States  refusing  to  Integrate  their  student 
bodies?    Yes No 

17.  Do  you  favor  the  Bosch  bill  providing 
for  an  increase  In  the  minimum  benefit  pay- 
able under  social  security  to  175  per  month, 
reducing  the  age  to  60  years,  and  eliminating 


the  limitation  on  outside  earnings  after  60 
years  of  age?    Yes No 

18.  Do  you  favor  a  national  compulsory 
health  Insurance  plan  supported  by  addi- 
tional payroll  taxes?    Yes ,   No 

19.  Do  you  favor  more  federally  subsidized. 

tax-exempt    public    housing?      Yes    

No 

AGKICtTLTUXC 

20.  Do  you  favor  elimination  of  the  price- 
support   program    for   farmers?     Yes 

No 

VETERANS 

21.  Do  you  favor  pension  of  $100  per 
month  for  veterans  of  World  War  I? 
Yes No 

22.  Should  present  veterans'  benefits  be 
further  expanded?    Yes No . 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

23.  Do  you  favor  Federal  laws  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  or  color?    Yes No 

24.  Do  you  favor  Federal  laws  to  prevent 
discrimination  In  employment  of  those  over 
45  years  of  age?    Yes No  _.: 

IMMIGRATION 

25.  (a)  Should  the  McCarran-Walter  Im- 
migration    Act     be     repealed?     Yes    

No 

<b)  Do  you  approve  the  transfer  of  un- 
used Immigration  quotas  to  countries  whose 

quotas     are     uverbubscribed?       Yea     

No 

(c)  Do  you  favor  the  elimination  of  pres- 
ent restrictions  on  Immigration  which  pro- 
vide percentage  quotas  on  the  various  na- 
tional groLips.  in  accordance  with  the  census 
of  1920?     Yes _     No 

GENERAL 

26.  Should  18-year-olds  be  given  the  right 
to  vcte?     Yes No 

27.  Which  of  the  major  political  party 
policies    most    nearly    meet    with    your   own 

views?    Republican Democrat 

Liberal American  Labor . 

Sign  this,  or  not.  as  you  wish.  Please  re- 
turn to  Congressman  Albert  H.  Bosch.  Room 
1115  House  Office  Building.  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Feel  free  to  use  reverse  side  lor  com- 
ments and  remarks. 

Name . 

Street  address.. 

Post  oOice Zone  _. . 


Economic  Jastice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  29,  1956 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  able  address  entitled  "Economic 
Justice"  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Bricker]  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion held  at  Philadelphia  on  February  28, 
1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  address  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Economic  Justice 

(Address  by  Senator  John  W.  Bricker  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Philadelphia,  February  28,  1956) 
"Justice,"  said  Disraeli,  "is  truth   in   ac- 
tion."    Justice — rendering  to  a  p>erson  that 
which  is  rightfully  his — is  mankind's  noblest 


ideal.  As  the  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag  make  clear.  Justice  is  the  core  of  our 
political  creed. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  Justice — economic  Justice. 
What  Is  it?  How  Is  It  endangered?  How 
can  businessmen  help  to  preserve  it? 

Of  all  the  facets  of  Justice,  the  economic 
Bide  of  It  has  suffered  the  greatest  distor- 
tion. Concepts  of  legal  and  social  Justice 
seem  to  l>e  more  widely  and  better  under- 
stood. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  a  top  economic  plan- 
ner In  the  Truman  administration  proudly 
announced  that  the  Government  was  giving 
the  people  $19  billion  more,  after  taxes,  than 
the  year  l>efore.  That  was  a  most  revealing 
statement.  It  reflected  a  belief,  perhaps 
subconscious,  that  the  Government  has  some 
paramount  right  to  100  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income.  The  producers  of  that  Income 
were  expected  to  thank  the  Government  for 
Its  generosity  In  dlstrlbutlnR  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  A  greater  inversion  of  economic 
Justice  is  hard  to  Imagine. 

In  a  similar  vein.  President  Truman  said 
in  campaign  speeches  In  1952  that  farmers 
and  wage  earners  would  be  ungrateful  if 
they  did  not  vote  to  keep  the  Democrat  Party 
In  power.  A  majority  of  voters  refused  to 
swallow  this  theory.  They  were  swayed  by 
nonmaterlal  considerations:  A  bloody,  stale- 
mated war  In  Korea;  softness  toward  com- 
munism In  the  top  echelons  of  Government: 
bungling  In  foreign  affairs;  and  corruption 
spreading  like  cancer  throughout  the  execu. 
live  branch.  The  majority  of  voters  were 
Influenced,  too,  by  the  administration's 
perverted  sense  of  economic  Justice,  the  most 
dramatic  revelation  of  which  was  the  seizure 
of  the  steel  Industry. 

Today  the  political  situation  Is  reversed. 
We  have  a  changed  administration.  We  must 
stand  on  our  record.  I  hope  that  no  Repub- 
lican, by  exaggerating  the  economic  achieve- 
ments of  this  administration,  will  subvert 
tlie  Ideal  of  economic  Justice. 

Even  labor  bosses  concede,  albeit  grudg- 
ingly, that  America  Is  enjoying  an  era  of  un- 
paralleled prosjierlty.  These  are  the  Incon- 
testable facts  supporting  that  conclusion: 

Gro.ss  national  product  approaching  (400 
billion. 

Personal  income  of  $306  billion. 

New  construction  at  the  annual  rate  of 
$41.8  billion. 

Slxty-flve  million  Americans  gainfully  em- 
ployed. 

These  are  all-time  economic  records.  For 
this  economic  progress  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration may  claim  some  credit.  How- 
ever. I  hope  that  Republicans  will  not  try 
lo  claim  sole  credit  for  these  economic  gains. 
I  hope  that  no  Republican  candidate  will 
claim  that  his  party  created  65  million  Jobs: 
or  that  It  Is  giving  the  people  personal  In- 
come, after  taxes.  In  the  amount  of  $273 
billion.  What  better  way  to  promote  Com- 
munist and  socialist  ends  than  by  asserting 
that  our  Jobs  and  our  earnings  spring  from 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Government? 

Economic  Justice  Is  merely  the  policy  of 
recognizing  that  every  man  Is  entitled  to  the 
things  that  are  his  own — freedom  to  do  the 
work  for  which  he  is  best  suited;  compensa- 
tion commensurate  with  his  talents  and  con- 
tributions to  society;  and  unmolested  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  his  Industry,  provided, 
of  course,  that  he  does  not  trespass  upon  the 
economic  rights  of  others.  Since  men  are 
not  equal  In  energy.  Intelligence,  and  fru- 
gality. It  necessarily  follows  that  Identical 
economic  rewards  to  all  would  be  unjust. 
Shakespeare  knew  the  tragic  consequences 
of  obliterating  rational  distinctions  among 
men: 

"O,  when  degree  is  shak'd, 
Which   is   the   ladder   to   all   high   designs, 
llien  enterprise  Is- sick! 
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"Take  but  degree  away,  untune  Mi*t  strln*. 
AxMl  hark  what  dlocord  follows  I 

•  •  ■  •  • 

"Force  should  be  right;  or  rather,  right  and 

wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  Jar  justice  resides) 
Should   lose   their   names,   and   so   should 

Justice  too. 
Then  everything  Includes   Itself  In  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  pc<rer. 
£Iust  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 
And  last  eat  up  himself." 

— Troilui  and  Cressida,  act  I.  scene  3. 

Althouifh  this  administration  cannot 
honestly  file  a  ptolttlcal  patent  on  our  cur- 
rent prosperity,  it  can  point  with  pride  to 
fostering  economic  Justice.  By  promoting 
economic  Justice,  this  adnUnlstratlon 
created  the  favorable  climate  in  which  the 
energies  and  ingenuity  of  ralllicns  of  Ameri- 
can farmers,  businessmen,  and  workers  in 
Industry  were  released.  They,  not  the  pub- 
lic officials  In  Washington,  rewrote  the  eco- 
nomic record  books.  However,  a  Republican 
administration,  with  the  aid  of  conservative 
Democrats  in  Congress,  helped  materially  by 
eliminating  or  alleviating  economic  injus- 
tice. These  were  the  major  examples  of  eco- 
nome  Injustice  existiug  Just  prior  to  the 
•lection  of  President  Eisenhower: 

Federal  taxes  at  confiscatory  levels. 

Deficit  spending  at  the  rate  of  tlO  billion 
a  year. 

Stifling  wage  and  prica  controla  on  the 
economy. 

CaUoping  inflation  at  the  rate  of  «  per- 
cent a  year. 

Growing  Government  competition  with 
private  business. 

In  just  3  short  years  this  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration and  a  cooperative  Conjrress 
have  achieved  : 

Taxes  have  be^n  CTit.  A  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has 
encouraged  risk-taking  In  Job-creating  ven- 
tures. I  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  possible, 
and  without  impairing  the  national  defense 
effort,  to  make  a  further  reduction  In  taxes. 
We  have  a  balanced  budget.  The  Pre?!- 
dent  has  submitted  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  next  fisf-al  year  as  well.  Only  once  dur- 
ing 20  yeors  of  Democratic  rule  was  a  bol- 
•ncec*   budget   achievcU. 

Iiifl.ition  h.is  been  hUlcd.  A  dollar  saved 
In  January  19a3  is  worth  a  dollar  today.  A 
dollar  saved  In  1D42  was  worth  only  61  cents 
10  years  later. 

Nothing,    however,    is    more    unjust    than 
Oovcrnment  interference  with  the  tree  mar- 
ket economy.     Such   interference  may   take 
the    form    of    direct    economic    controls    cr 
CJovernment  competition  with  private  busi- 
ness enterprises.     Even  after  direct  controls 
were  ended.    12  of   the    15  Senators   on   the 
Banking   and    Currency    Committee,    myself 
not  included,  were  anxious  to  give  tlie  Presi- 
dent   standby    price   and    wage    control    au- 
thority.     President    Eisenhower   threw    cold 
*ater  on   thte   idea.     For   the  first  time   In 
many  years  a  Presldant  spurned  a  proposed 
grant  of  power.    By  way  of  eliminating  un- 
f.-iir   Ooveinment    competition   with   private 
business.    24    synthetic    rubber    plants    have 
been  sold;    the   Inland   Waterways  Corpora- 
t.on  has  been  sold;  and  the  Defeiise  Depart- 
ment has  withdrawn  from  such  commerclixl 
activities  as  coffee  roasting,  ice-cream  mak- 
ing, tree  growing,  and  rope  manufacturing. 
On  the  question  of  a  free  and  competitive 
market  economy,  no  compromise  u  possible 
Of   course,   there    must   be   some   degree   of 
Government  regulaUon.  as  for  example    to 
prevent    fraud.      In    addition,    the    Federal 
Governments  purchasing  programs  and  Its 
mojietary.    credit,    and    fiscal    policies    must 
necessarily   exert   considerable  Influence   on 
the  market.    The  crucial  question,  however. 
Is  who  makes  the  mpjor  economic  decisions: 
all  the  people  la  their  capacity  as  couaumers 


or  a  bureaucratic  clique?  In  my  judgment. 
Max  Eastman  did  not  exaggerate  when  he 
wrote  In  his  book.  Reflections  on  the  Failure 
of  Social  Um: 

"Mankind  is  eon  fronted  with  a  choice  be- 
tween a  and  only  2  bu.slness  systems — a 
ehoiee  which  Involves  the  fate  of  democratic 
civilization.  We  can  choose  a  system  In 
which  the  amount  and  kind  cf  goods  pro- 
duced Is  determined  by  the  Impersonal 
mechanism  of  the  market.  Issuing  its  decrees 
in  the  form  of  fluctuating  prices.  Or  we  can 
chcoae  a  system  in  which  this  is  determined 
by  commands  issuing  from  a  personal  au- 
thority backed  by  armed  force." 

"We  have  to  choose."  Eastman  says,  "and 
the  choice  is  t>etwecn  freedom  and  tyranny." 

Such  a  choice  will  be  presented  to  the 
American  people  in  the  next  election.  In 
two  of  his  most  recent  speeches.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 

"The  choice  U  not  between  the  Elsenhower 
program  and  8ouielhl:ig  more  conservative, 
but  between  the  Elsenhower  program  and 
something  far  more  radiciU." 

The  Vice  President  U  right. 

How  radical  u  the  alternative  program  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Nixon?  Let  us  call  as  a  wit- 
ness Senator  Hl-dert  Hi7mpiire.t.  The  Sen- 
ators liberal  credentials,  at  least  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  that  much-abused  word,  are 
unlmp!»achable.  He  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  AD.^:  an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son; and  an  able  and  articulate  spokesman 
for  the  groups  whlc.^  dominate  the  Demo- 
crat Party.  Here  is  what  Senator  RtrMPHKXT 
wrote  in  an  article  published  In  the  autumn 
1955  issue  of  the  American  Scholar: 

"The  one  dl  tinctive  aim  (of  liberalism) 
was  the  liberation  of  man  from  traditional 
restraints." 

Let  m»  say  at  this  point  that  th?  ConsUtu- 
t!on  of  the  Unlt?d  Stites  Is  a  traditional  re- 
straint. The  Constitution  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  powerful  temporal  restraint  on  tyranni- 
cal acton  by  government  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  If  vr.^n  In  power  are  evsr  "liber- 
ated" from  the  restraining  infiuence  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  economic  Justice  will  cease 
to  exist. 

Senator  HnMpmKT  alw)  said  in  his  reveal- 
ing article  on  Liberalism; 

•Llber.alt.-m  may  one  day  challenge  and 
another  day  cherHh  the  church;  in  one  age 
It  may  seek  leM  Government  Intervention  In 
economic  affairs,  and  tn  another  age.  more; 
It  may  at  one  time  be  hof pStablc  to  the  spel 
ciflc  interests  of  the  business  community  and 
at  another  time  be  ho.-tile. 

Let  me  Interject  here  that  mf-dern  liberals 
are  not  usually  so  fr.^nk  In  stating  their  de- 
mands for  ai>6olute  freedom  of  action.  Per- 
sonally. I  have  no  desire  to  live  under  an 
adniinlatration  which  might  be  hostile  to 
the  church,  economic  freedom,  and  the 
business  community. 

Cjutlnuinc  the  quotaUon  from  the  Sen- 
ator's article: 

"The  liberal  approach  must .  be  expert- 
mental,  the  solution  tentaUve.  the  test  prag- 
matl'-.  Believing,  that  no  particular  manl- 
festaUon  of  our  basic  social  Institutions  U 
sacrosanct  or  immutable.'  there  should  be 
wUUngness  to  reexamine  and  reconstruct  In- 
stituUons  in  the  light  of  new  need.s. " 

Just  compare  that  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment with  the  "dynamic  co  scrvatlsm "  of 
President  Eisenhower.  The  difference  Is  one 
of  flrst  prmclples.  How  absurd  to  say  that 
the  American  people  are  limited  to  a  choice 
next  November  between  twecdledee  and 
tweedledum. 

Other  forces  are  hacking  awny  at  the  con- 
cept of  economic  Justice.  First,  there  are 
the  spiritual  descendanu  of  Karl  Murx  only 
a  small  fraction  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  the 
Communist  Party.  Marx,  you  will  recall 
wrote:  "In  order  to  create  equality,  we  must 
first  create  Inequality."  Men  of  superior 
ability  were  deliberately  penalized  tmder  the 
rule:  "Prcm  each  according  to  his  ability  to 
each  according  to  his  needs."    if  we  have 


learned  anything  frcm  history.  It  should  be 
that  communism  and  aoclallan  create  vast 
InequaliUea.  but  that  the  only  equality  pro- 
duced Is  In  misery  and  death,  still,  there 
are  many  people  who  naively  t>elleve  that  the 
price  of  pork  chops  can  l)e  permanently  con- 
trolled without  the  Government  moving  in 
the  direction  of  hanging  the  butcher. 

The  Ideal  of  economic  jusUce  comes  under 
heavy  attack  from  the  economic  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations.  A  score  of  spending 
programs  are  based  cm  tiie  false  assumption 
that  a  global  redkstrlbutlon  of  wealth  would 
be  Just.  The  basic  tenet  of  Marxism  is  given 
an  International  twist:  "From  each  nation 
according  to  Its  ability,  to  each  nation  ac- 
cording to  \u  needs." 

On  the  International  scene  as  on  the  do- 
mestic, men  afflicted  with  planners"  Itch  seek  ' 
to  control  the  production,  distribution,  aid 
price  of  basic  commodities.  Their  goal  is 
total  regimentation  of  International  trade. 
Friends  of  the  free  market  economy  drew 
flrjt  blood  when  the  U.  N.s  International 
Trade  Organizations  collapsed  U.t  want  of 
United  States  support.  But  when  this  mas- 
ter plan  aborted,  the  global  planners  formu- 
lated lnt»rnatlonal  agreements  for  particu- 
lar commodities— wheat,  oil.  tin.  sugar  rub- 
ber, etc.  The  U  H.  has  even  called  a  con- 
ference to  draft  plans  for  an  International 
agency  to  support  the  price  of  olive  oil.  The 
proposed  agency  would  be  ofllclally  known 
as  the  Oiive  Oil  Pjnd;  uncHclally  as  OOF. 
OOF  would  need  to  start  with  a  fund  of  $20 
million.  You  know  who  would  foot  the  bill 
Then  we  have  the  U.  N.s  International 
Labor  Organization  and  Human  Rlghu  Com- 
mission which  ore  attempting,  by  treaty  law. 
to  re;ulate  tiie  economic  righu  and  duties 
of  people  all  over  the  wofld.  I  do  not  ha\e 
time  to  dlECOis  these  socialistic  propotals 
In  detail.  In  this  connecUon.  however,  t^ce 
facts  deserve  attention: 

Flrn.  Uie  exiravAs.mt  economic  promises 
srt  f.rth  In  U  N  and  ILO  treat.es  cannot 
be  fulfilled  without  the  ln.poeiiion  of  unju*t 
economic  duties. 

Second,  a  former  Chairman  of  the  D  N. 
Human  Rights  C.jmmls*ion,  Dr  Cl.aries 
Malik  of  Leb&non.  commerUd  as  follovis 
on  the  U.  N.  draft  Cw.ver.ant  on  Economic 
and  Social  Rights: 

•  I  thinlc  a  study  of  our  proceedings  will 
reveal  that  the  amendments  we  adopted  to 
the  old  texts  under  ex:iminatlon  responded 
for  the  most  part  more  to  Soviet  tliau  to 
Western  pm;npiinus." 

TlUrd.  the  U.  N.  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  voted  overwhelmingly  on  several 
occasions  agilust  reco<;nl;!ng  the  right  to 
own  pr  .perty  as  a  fundamental  human  right. 
What  can  businestmen  do  to  defend  the 
UadiUonnl  concepts  of  economic  Jiutlcc? 
For  one  thlnp.  they  can  stop  supporting 
those  U.  N.  a-cncles  and  commissions  which 
devote  their  enorgte,  m  Uie  main  to  the 
proniotlnn  of  socialistic  causes.  It  is  Incom- 
prchcnsible  to  me  why  some  American  butl- 
nessmen  fight  even  the  mildest  forms  ol  eco- 
nomic Intervention  at  home,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  finance  org^inizations  whlc> 
spread  the  U.  N  s  brand  of  sociaUrm. 

Next,  buslnes.rmen  can  stop  financing  pub 
llcatlons.  organizations,  and  educational  in- 
st.iutions  which  are  hostUe  toward  the  ideal 
of  econojiic  Justice.  Many  worthy  conser- 
vative causes  have  folded  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate financial  stipport.  A  whole  book  could 
be  written  on  the  subject  of  bu.slness  con- 
tributions to  those  who  would  destroy  pri- 
vate business  enterprise. 

And  flnnlly,  buslner^smen  can  stop  being 
smug— smug  in  the  sense  of  regarding  tech- 
nological and  economic  achievements  as  the 
end-all  and  be-all  of  lUe.  The  time  In  which 
we  live  forbids  hysterical  optimism.  The 
fact  that  responsible  men.  in  the  age  of 
thermonuclear  weapons  and  the  Commu- 
nist menace,  c.in  assert  that  this  Is  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  Indicates  a  sc- 
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vere  loss  of  perspective.  Even  without  the 
overhanging  threat  of  commtuilsm,  our  un- 
precedented material  prosperity  would  not 
necessarily  prove  that  every  day  In  every 
way  life  Is  getting  better  and  better.  Un- 
less a  veritable  orgy  of  consumption  is  the 
object  of  life,  a  high  level  of  prosperity  offers 
merely  a  better  chance  for  men  to  achieve 
the  higher  ends  of  life.  The  purpose  of  life 
18  to  Uve  It  with  the  greatest  possible  fidelity 
to  such  nonmaterial  values  as  truth.  Justice, 
fraternity,  and  loyalty.  These  are  the  values 
which  most  Americans  recognize  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  God's  will. 

The  future  of  America  depends  today,  as 
as  it  always  has.  on  the  indispensable  sup- 
ports of  morality  and  religion. 


Hill  Report  Does  Not  Claim  California 
Will  Receive  Leis  Water  Thao  Due 
Under  Compact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  CUIR  ENGLE  , 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT.  EC 

Wednesday.  February  29.  1956 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  en  the  upper  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect yesterday  and  today,  reference  has 
been  made  to  a  report  entitled  "Report 
on  Water  Supply  for  Probable  Faiuie 
Developments  in  the  San  Diego  County 
Water  Authority"  by  a  board  of  engi- 
neers comprislnK  Raymond  A.  Hill,  John 
S  Longwell.  and  Carl  R.  Rankin.  This 
report  is  cited  a.s  the  basis  for  the  claim 
that  scuthern  California's  water  righu 
Mill  be  jeopardized  by  the  upper  Colo- 
rado basin  project. 

Tliis  report  docs  not  assert  that  soi:th- 
ern  California  will  lo.'e  water  to  which 
it  is  entitled  under  the  compact.  It  says 
e.xactly  the  opposite  because  the  reixirt 
is  ba.^ed  on  compliance  with  the  com- 
pact. It  docs  say  that  there  may  be  less 
water  than  wns  ori'jinally  thought,  and 
therefore  not  enough  to  go  around. 

It  mu.st  be  remembered  that  Call- 
foinia.  under  its  ov.n  limitation  act.  Is 
entitled  to  4.4  million  acre-feet,  plus  half 
of  any  surplus;  but  if  the  water  in  the 
river  is  short  there  may  be  no  surplus 
to  divide.  That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Hill 
and  his  associates  are  saying.  In  other 
words,  under  conditions  of  maximum  u.se 
In  the  upper  basin,  plus  short  water- 
years,  there  may  be  no  .surplus,  and 
therefore  no  surplus  to  divide.  But,  this 
Is  no  fault  of  the  upper  basin  in  the  ex- 
eri  ise  of  its  rights  to  take  the  water  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  And  California  can- 
not complain  that  the  amount  of  water 
available  in  the  river  does  not  meet  its 
expocUtions,  provided  that  the  water 
which  is  in  the  river  is  divided  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  compact — which  is 
presupposed  in  the  report  o:  Mr.  Hill,  as 
well  as  in  the  legislation  before  us. 

Moreover,  the  conditions  of  maximum 
u.se  in  the  upper  basin  which  Mr.  Hill  and 
his  associates  use  as  the  basis  for  their 
conclusions  do  not  apply  under  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  us.  That  Is  true 
because  the  maximum  amount  of  water 
which  the  upper  basin  will  use  In  the 
projects  under  this  bill  amount  to  less 


than  2  million  acre-feet  The  water  al- 
ready in  use  in  the  upper  basin  is  less 
than  2ii  million  acre-feet.  Therefore, 
the  total  uses  when  this  project  is  in  full 
operation  28  years  hence  will  be  less 
than  4Vi  million  acre-feet— which  is  3 
million  acre -feet  less  than  the  total 
amount  to  which  the  upper  basin  is  en- 
titled under  the  terms  of  the  compact. 
Couseqi:ently.  there  is  at  least  3  million 
acre-feet  of  slack  available  before  the 
conditions  of  maximum  use  on  which  Mr. 
Hill  and  his  associates  predicate  their 
prophesies  of  short  water. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  check- 
ing the  matter  through  the  Hill  repoit, 
I  would  like  to  call  Uieir  attention  to  the 
following  quotations  frcm  that  report. 

The  Hill  report  is  based  on  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  in  compliance  with 
the  Colorado  River  compact.  I  quote  as 
follows  from  page  12: 

The  Colorado  River  compact,  among  other 
things,  provides  that  "the  States  of  the  up- 
per division  will  not  cause  the  flow  of  the 
river  at  Lee  Perry  to  be  depicted  below  an 
aggregate  of  75  million  acre-feet  for  any 
period  of  10  consecutive  years,  reckoned  In 
continuing  progressive  series  t>eginning  with 
the  first  day  of  October  next  succeeding  rati- 
flcatlon  of  this  contract." 

It  now  ap{>ears.  however,  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  releases  past  Lee  Ferry  mny 
be  lncr«.-ised  by  an  amount  equal  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing Items: 

Acre-feet 
per  annum 
One-half  of  required  treaty  delivery 

to  Mexico  I  •  2  X  1.500,000). 750,000 

One-hair     of     estimated     operating 

wiistes     past     the     international 

boundary  ('^x 200,000) 100.000 

Total 850.  000 

If  such  an  Increase  Is  agreed  upon,  the 
average  annual  flow  parsing  Lee  Ferry  after 
consUuctinn  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  related  works  would  be- 
come 7.5C0.000  »  830.000  -_  8,350.000  acre-feet 
per  annum.  7iiis  may  be  taken  as  the  prob- 
able maximum  future  flow  past  Lee  Ferry. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  on  the  basis 
of  ti:e  above  language,  that  the  study 
by  this  board  of  engineers  is  based  on  re- 
leases at  Lee  Ferry  of  not  only  an  aver- 
age of  7' 2  million  acre-feet  per  year,  or 
75  million  in  each  consecutive  10  years, 
but  releases  of  an  additional  850.000 
acre-feet,  making  the  total  releases  at 
Lee  Ferry  available  to  the  lower  basin 
amount  to  8.350.000  acre-feet  per  .vear. 
The  study  goes  on  to  sliow  thet  with  de- 
pletions of  6  million  acre-feet  between 
Lc:;  Ferry  and  the  international  bound- 
ary— the  6  million  acre-feet  being  the 
depletion  for  the  year  1953-54  of  the 
maximum  of  record — plus  1,500,000  acre- 
feet  for  Mexico,  plus  200,CC0  acre-feet  to 
meet  half  the  operating  waste  past  the 
International  boimdary,  it  will  still  be 
pc:sible  to  increase  diversions  between 
Lee  Ferry  and  the  international  bound- 
ary by  650,000  acre-feet.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  increase  is  above  the 
highest  year  of  record,  and  I  quote  from 
the  report: 

The  data  presented  In  table  4  and  In  the 
previous  paragraphs  clearly  shows  that  when 
the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  project  la 
constructed  and  the  flows  at  Lee  Ferry  are 
regulated  to  comply  with  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  with  possible  additions  as  referred 


to  In  table  4,  compliance  with  the  Mexican 
Treaty  and  with  allowance  for  reasonable 
waste  past  the  international  boundary  which, 
from  a  practical  operating  standpoint,  can- 
cot  be  avoided.  It  will  be  possible  to  divert 
only  650,000  acre-feet  per  annum  from  the 
river  between  Lee  Ferry  and  the  interna- 
tional boundary  In  addition  to  that  actually 
used  during  1953-54. 

Now  to  go  just  briefly  to  the  quotations 
which  have  been  made  from  this  report 
with  respect  to  CaUfornia's  water  rights 
being  threatened.  The  metropolitan 
water  district  has  no  right  to  1.212.000 
acre-feet  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River.  Even  the  report  refers  to  this  as 
a  "claimed  right."  as  indicated  by  the 
following  from  page  14  of  the  report: 

Plate  B  shows  that  very  little  surplus  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct  of  the 
metropollUu  water  district  will  be  available 
to  the  authority  under  the  assumed  condi- 
tion providing  the  diversion  from  the  Colo- 
rado of  the  metropolitan  water  district 
claimed  right  of  1,212,000  acre-feet  per 
annum. 

The  claim  of  the  San  Diego  County 
Water  Authority  to  112  000  acre-feet  is 
based  upon  the  metropolitan  water  dis- 
trict's claim  to  1,212.000  acre-feet — so 
that  if  the  metropolitan  water  district's 
right  under  the  compact  is  only  half  the 
amount  claimed  then,  of  course,  the 
amount  for  the  San  Diego  Cotmty  Water 
Authority  would  be  also  cut  in  half,  and 
this  is  just  the  conclusion  reached  by  Uiis 
board  of  engineers. 


Strength :  The  American  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATHTS 

Wednesday.  February  29.  1956 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent statement  of  Syngman  Rhee  brings 
impressively  before  us  the  anomalous 
and  ridiculous  situation  now  obtaining  in 
Korea. 

As  President  Rhee  points  out,  the  Ko- 
rean truce  was  no  sooner  made  than  it 
was  broken.  Americans  will  ponder  a 
long  time.  I  am  sure,  before  they  can 
agree  about  many  aspects  of  the  Korean 
truce  but  they  certainly  are  alarmed  by 
what  has  transpired  since  — in  flagrant, 
cjTiical.  ruthless  disregard  for  the  peace 
agreement.  The  evidence  before  us 
shows  that  the  Chinese  Reds  and  the 
Communists  generally  have  con.spired, 
and  are  still  conspiring  in  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  truce  to  strengthen  their 
air  installations  and  armed  forces  in 
North  Korea. 

That  they  are  also  conducting  a  wide- 
spread campaign  of  espionage  and  in- 
filtration in  South  Korea,  .sheltered  and 
protected  by  the  so-called  truce  team 
comprised  of  nations  that  are  identified 
with  the  Communist  bloc  and  hostile  to 
the  free  world,  appears  to  be  established 
by  available  reports  and  statements  from 
responsible  sources. 

President  Rhee  has  spoken  with  force, 
propriety,  and  obvious  justification,  and 
the  facts  he  set  forth  in  his  speech  are 
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undeniable.  Whoever  thinks  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  placate  and  appease  the 
vicious  Communist  conspiracy  is  suffer- 
ing a  palpable  delusion  since  placation 
serves  only  to  embolden  the  overt  acts  of 
the  conspirators,  and  appeasement,  like 
surrender  to  blackmail,  only  leads  to 
further  brazen  and  impossible  demands. 
Strength  of  attitude,  backed  up  by 
strength  of  arms  and  spirit,  and  strength 
of  purpose  to  face  all  necessary  risks. 
must  be  a  firm  cornerstone  of  American 
policy  toward  the  Communist  world. 
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Proposed  SoTiet-Americaa  Treaty  of 
Frieadskip — Some  Reasons  for  Its 
Rejection 
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OF 

,  HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

1  or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday.  February  29,  1956 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  press  throughout  the  Nation  gave 
headlines  to  the  report  that  President 
Eisenhower  had  received  a  friendly  letter 
from  Soviet  Premier  Nikolai  A.  Bulganin. 
It  was  eventually  disclosed  that  this  let- 
ter was  in  fact  a  Soviet  proposal  for  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Government.  In  a 
letter  to  Premier  Bulganin  on  January 
28,  President  Eisenhower  politely  but 
firmly  rejected  the  proposed  pact. 

Could  the  President  have  acted  other- 
wise? 

The  answer  is  "No." 

In  the  Bulganin  proposal  the  Soviet 
Government  asked  the  United  States  to 
conclude  a  pact  "on  the  basis  of  equal 
rights,  mutual  respect  for  State  sover- 
eignty, and  noninterference  in  internal 
affairs."  It  also  declared  that  all  dis- 
putes arising  between  the  two  countries 
were  to  be  settled  by  peaceful  means. 
Both  contracting  parties  were  also 
pledged  to  "contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  economic, 
cultural,  and  scientific  cooperation  be- 
tween  the  two  States,  on  the  basis  of 
the  principle  of  mutual  benefit  and  equal 
rights." 

On  the  face  of  it  the  Soviet  proposal 
seems  harmless.  Indeed,  to  some  it  may 
be  desirable;  for  the  Bulganin  letter 
and  the  proposed  treaty  read  like  a  per- 
fectly sensible  appeal  by  the  head  of 
one  government  to  the  head  of  another 
to  cooperate  in  easing  international  ten- 
sion and  to  promote  world  peace. 

After  a  careful  and  thoughtful  analy- 
sis of  the  instruments,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  the  entire  proceeding  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  propaganda  trick,  and 
If  the  United  States  Government  were 
foolhardy  enough  to  conclude  such  an 
agreement,  it  would  mean  a  diplomatic 
victory  of  the  first  order  for  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.;  it  would  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  Western  coalition:  it  would  under- 
mine the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  free 
world :  it  would  in  the  long  run  lay  open 
Western  Europe  and  other  areas  of  the 
world  to  Soviet  aggression  and  expan- 


sion. In  a  word,  the  conclusion  of  such 
a  pact  would  gravely  endanger  the  life 
of  our  Nation. 

The    Soviet   Ooveniment    cannot    be 
trusted. 

Here  is  the  first  and  foremost  reason 
for  rejecting  the  proposed  pact. 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment have  been  a  source  of  continuous 
disillusionment.  In  nearly  four  decades 
of  our  experience  with  the  Russian  Com- 
munist regime  that  regime  has  done 
little  to  inspire  the  type  of  confidence 
and  trust  that  should  exi.st  among  na- 
tions who  want  peace.  No  sooner  was 
the  Bolshevik  regime  establi.shed  in  Mos- 
cow than  the  Third  International,  the 
so-called  Comintern,  was  founded;  and 
at  once  the  C.  P.  U.  S.  A.,  the  American 
counterpart  of  the  Rassian  Communist 
Party,  began  its  work  of  subversion  and 
intrigue  to  destroy  the  American  Re- 
public. When  the  United  States  finally 
recognized  the  Soviet  Government  in 
1933.  one  of  the  key  agreements  in  the 
negotiations  was  the  Soviet  pledge  that 
it  would  not  carry  on  subversive  activ- 
ities in  this  country.  The  agreements 
bearing  on  recognition  were  excellent 
agreements;  they  provided  for  every 
safeguard,  except  the  one  that  rests  with 
the  intent  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  fulfill  their  obligations  in  good  faith. 
This,  of  course,  the  Soviets  did  not  do; 
and  even  to  this  very  dav  its  agents,  the 
members  of  the  C.  P.  U.  S.  A.,  ever  faith- 
ful to  the  Socialist  homeland,  the  U.  8. 
S.  R. Continue  their  destructive  work  in 
the  n^me  of  "Americans." 

The  .necessities   of   war   brou<?ht   the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
pethex    as    allies    in     1941.     Important 
agreerilents  were  concluded  by  the  Allies 
at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  which,  if  carried 
out  in  a  spirit  of  truth  and  justice,  would 
have  meant  a  real  peace  for  the  world 
today"  and  tienuine  democracy  in  Eastern 
Europe.     Our  postwar  experience   with 
the  Soviet  Union  has.  however,  demon- 
strated  to  us  how   little  faith  one  can 
put  in  Soviet  agreements.    The  ruthless 
sovietization  of  Eastfern  Europe  was  car- 
ried   through    in    outright  violation    of 
engagements    negotiated    between    the 
United    States   and    the   Soviet    Union. 
Civil  war  in  Greece  was  a  graphic  dem- 
onstration of  Communist  calumny  and 
Soviet  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  another  state.     The  blockade  of  Berlin 
was  another  attempt  to  undermine  the 
word  and  the  spirit  of  allied  agreements 
bearing  on  the  occupation  of  Germany. 
And  finally  the  Moscow -inspired  Korean 
war — a  hard  and  bitter  experience  for 
all  of  us — demonstrated  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  how  faithless  the  Communists 
really  are. 

Nor  has  Soviet  conduct  with  other  na- 
tions inspired  any  greater  confidence  and 
trust.  In  1939.  when  Hitler  was  about  to 
launch  World  War  U,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment concluded  a  pact  with  the  Nazi 
government  which  divided  Poland  and 
other  areas  of  Eastern  Europe  into 
spheres  of  conquest.  At  that  time  Soviet 
Russia  had  in  force  a  pact  of  friendship 
and  nonaggression  with  Poland,  but  it 
did  not<stop  it  from  violating  this  pact 
by  wantonly  invading  eastern  Poland 
and  annexing  those  territorie.«=  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 


The  Baltic  States  suffered  the  same 
fate.  Pacts  of  friendship  and  nonag- 
gression had  been  concluded  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States.  A 
network  of  unilateral  and  multilateral 
treaties  bound  the  Soviet  Union  to  recog- 
nize the  sovereignty,  independence,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  those  states  and 
to  pledge  its  word  not  to  intervene  in 
their  internal  affairs.  But  all  these 
treaties  were  no  barrier  to  Soviet  con- 
quest in  1940  and  reconquest  in  1944. 

Nor  has  the  British  or  French  expe- 
rience with  the  Soviet  Union  been  any 
more  wholesome.  Pacts  of  nonaggres- 
sion were  concluded  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  Moscow  government  and  the 
British  and*  French.  Those  pacts,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  the  launching  of  a 
Soviet-inspired  Communist  camp.iign  to 
destroy  French  sovereignty  over  Indo- 
china and  to  undermine  British  constitu- 
tional authority  in  Malaya.  Only  re- 
cently the  Soviet  Government  tore  up 
these  pacts  when  West  Germany  joined 
the  western  coalition.  This  is  itself  a 
strikmg  demonstration  of  the  respect 
with  which  the  Soviet  Union  holds  for- 
mal international  engagements. 

Soviet  Russia  noed  not  have  a  pact  of 
friendship  and  nonaggression  with  the 
United  States  or  any  other  member  state 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond reason  for  rejecting  the  Bulganin 
proposal. 

All  major  points  proposed  by  the 
Soviet  Premier  are  in  fact  substantive 
articles  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United 
SUtes  agreed,  when  they  signed  the 
charter,  to  develop  friendly  relations, 
based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples."  By  this  solemn  treaty  they 
agreed  to  settle  their  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means.  And  they 
a-zreed  to  work  for  "solutions  of  Inter- 
national economic,  social,  health  and  re- 
lated problems"  and  strengthen  "inter- 
national cultural  and  educational  co- 
operation." 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  pledged  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  advance  world  peace  and  in- 
ternational cooperation.     What  end  can 
be  served,   therefore,  by  heaping  upon 
this     fundamental     agreement     pledge 
after  pledge,  reiterating  the  very  same 
principles?    Is  not  this  initial  pledge  of 
peaceful  intent  and  nonaggression  suffi- 
cient if  Soviet  Russia  did  not  have  other 
motives?    There  are.  in  fact,  many  areas 
of  the  world  where  international  tension 
could    be   eased    and    peace    assured    if 
Soviet  Russia  indicated  a  willingness  to 
do  so.     We  need  no  pacts  of  friendship 
to  do  that.     At  the  Geneva  Foreign  Min- 
ister?  Conference  in  October  of  last  year 
the  Moscow  government  had  every  op- 
portunity to  indicate  a  desire  to  resolve 
the  German  question,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  Europe  today,  and  thus 
ease  tension  in  that  quarter.    To  solve 
the  German  question  would  be  to  set  off 
a  chain  reaction  that  would  lead  to  peace 
in  Europe  if  not  the  whole  world.    But 
Soviet  Russia  would  not  risk  a  genuine 
German  election,  the  key  to  reunifica- 
tion,  knowing   full   well   that   It   would 
mean  the  end  of  the  East  German  Com- 
munist regime  and  thus  the  loss  of  a 


springboard  for  the  eventual  Communist 
conquest  of  Western  Germany  and  per- 
haps even  Western  Europe. 

Disarmament,  too.  is  a  question  that 
could  be  brought  within  workable  limits 
of  negotiation  if  the  Soviets  desired  to 
do  so.  Rather  than  taking  a  positive 
attitude,  they  have  shown  marked  in- 
transigence in  accepting  a  formula  that 
would  insure  genuine  arms  control. 

Recent  Soviet  activity  in  southern  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East  is  another  instance 
where  Soviet  conduct  In  international 
affairs  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  trust 
among  nations  and  peace  in  the  world. 
On  their  tour  of  the  subcontinent  Pre- 
mier Bulganin  and  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
the  First  Secretai-y  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
Communist  Party,  resorted  to  every  dis- 
tasteful technique,  even  cutright  lies,  to 
open  up  old  wounds  inflicted  long  ago  by 
Western  colonialism.  Easing  tensions 
V.  as  not  their  purpose  in  condemning  tl;e 
West;  it  was  rather  to  stir  up  an  already 
excited  Asian  nationalism  and  direct  it 
against  the  West  to  their  own  peculiar 
advantage. 

At  the  same  time  Moscow  had  acted  in 
the  mo.'-t  questionable  way  by  pledging 
arms  to  Eijypt.  The  Israeh-Arab  ques- 
tion Is  an  explosive  question  which  could, 
if  out  of  hand,  spread  war  and  destruc- 
tion throushout  the  Middle  East.  Surely, 
If  BulR.inin  were  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
ease  \norld  tensions  and  insure  peace,  as 
he  profes.sed  to  President  Eisenhower,  he 
would  not  liave  intervened  so  recklessly 
in  the  troublesome  Middle  East. 

Soviet  policy  ui  this  area  exposes  the 
Insincerity  and  duplicity  of  Bulganins 
proposal  to  the  President  and  points  out 
clearly  another  reason  why  its  rejection 
was  imperative. 

Finally,  if  the  President  had  chos?n 
even  to  ncsotiate^with  Bulganin  within 
the  terms  stipufated  in  the  proposed 
treaty  of  frier.dship,  the  United  SUitcs 
would  have  done  irreparable  harm  to  the 
unity  of  the  Western  coalition.  In  the 
first  place,  the  pact  itself  was  intended  to 
undermine  the  unity  cf  the  West  when  it 
singled  out  the  United  States  among  the 
Allied  Powers  as  a  contracting  party. 
A  pall  of  suspicion  would  unquestionably 
descend  uix)n  the  capitals  of  We.«:tem 
Europe  if  the  United  States — the  heart 
and  core  of  the  Wcbtern  coalition — de- 
cided to  step  outside  the  framework  of 
the  Westtrn  defense  system  and  negoti- 
ate unilaterally  with  Moscow.  Such  an 
un\vi:.e  step  would  have  almost  required 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  5eek  an 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
which  ca.":e  the  Western  coalition  would 
have  been  smashed  to  shambles. 

Clearly  the  BuUranln  proposal  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  obnoxious  to  the 
United  States.  Fo  extraordinary  is  this 
proposal  that  no  other  conclu.sion  can  be 
drawn  than  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  propaganda  trick.  Soviet  Rus- 
sia can,  and  probably  will,  throw  its  vast 
propaganda  machineiy  into  action  and 
hammer  this  point  relentlessly  in  the 
countries  of  the  neutralist  world.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  this  pact  was  drafted 
with  Soviet  eyes  not  upon  American  lead- 
ers In  Washington  but  upon  the  men  of 
the  East. 

In  many  respects  the  proposed  Soviet 
pact  points  up  the  dilemma  of  America 


and  the  Western  nations  in  the  conduct 
of  international  relations  today.  In 
every  conceivable  manner  So\iet  Russia 
has  tried  to  exploit  the  natural  desires  of 
humanity  for  peace.  We  want  peace 
more  than  any  other  people  on  this 
earth.  Democracy  thrives  upon  peace; 
it  abhors  war.  and  engages  in  it  only  as 
a  last  measure  of  defense.  But  we  are 
dealing  with  a  nation  whose  ideology 
thrives  not  upon  peace  but  upon  conten- 
tion and  war;  for  communism  is  a  crea- 
ture of  struggle,  oppression,  and  misery. 
It  seeks  to  conquer  and  destroy;  and 
peace  is  nothing  more  than  a  tactical 
weapon  in  its  array  of  armaments.  Such 
a  dilemma  in  which  we  are  caught  up 
presents  no  happy  prospect  for  future 
generations,  but  it  is  one,  nonetheless, 
that  we  must  live  with.  However,  as 
long  as  the  leaders  of  our  Government 
never  lose  sight  of  the  wide  and  irrecon- 
cilable ideological  breach  that  separates 
the  democracy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  communism  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  will  forever  be  pro- 
tected. For,  It  is  only  upon  this  know- 
ledge that  a  wise  and  endurins  policy 
can  be  based. 


Foreign   Aid   Encourages   Foreign 
Monopolies  and  Cartels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  29,  1956 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Sper^k- 
er.  the  people  of  the  United  States  believe 
in  free  competition.  Bu.siness  firms 
throuehout  our  history  have  been  by  law 
prohibited  from  organizing  monopolies 
and  cartels.  We  believe  that  the  con- 
sumer is  protected  pricewise  when  busi- 
ness organizations  compete  freely  with 
one  another. 

Many  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  imder  our  foreign- 
aid  program  we  have  actually  been  en- 
couraging foreign  monopolies  and 
cartels.  These  same  monopolies  and 
cartels,  with  the  use  of  our  taxpayers' 
dollars,  are  competing  with  American 
industry. 

The  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration or  its  predecessor  agencies 
have  never  attempted  to  trace  total  for- 
eign-aid expenditures  on  the  basis  of 
whether  the  suppliers  of  materials  pur- 
chased under  the  program  were  monop- 
olies or  members  of  cartels  or  other  re- 
strictive' market  arrangements.  We  do 
know  that  a  majority  of  the  business 
organizations  abroad  are  monopolies  or 
operate  under  restrictive  arrangements. 
I  believe  that  the  foreign-aid  adminis- 
tratcrs  have  been  consistently  con- 
fronted with  such  practices.  I  presume, 
under  present  conditions  abroad,  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  avoid  dealing 
altogether  with  these  monopolies  or  re- 
strictive business  agencies  because  that 
Is  the  nature  of  the  European  economy 
today. 


Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  mutual-se- 
curity aid  is  furnished  directly  to  the 
foreign  governments  involved.  With 
regard  to  these  funds  the  United  States 
cannot  inten-ene  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries  to  the  extent  of  des- 
ignating only  certain  foreign  producers 
as  approved  suppliers  cf  mutual  defense 
material.  However,  the  bilateral  agree- 
ments for  economic  cooperation  include 
provisions  that  each  country  will  en-_ 
deavor  to  prevent  restrictive  business 
practices  affecting  international  trade 
which  interfere  with  the  joint  program 
of  European  economic  recovery. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Government 
monopolies,  cartels  and.  other  restrictive 
business  practices  have  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  mutual  defense  program.  Direct 
costs  have  been  increased  due  to  the 
higher  prices  which  result  from  restric- 
tive market  arrangements  and  fixed 
price  agreements.  In  addition,  these 
very  practices  prevent  realization  of  the 
mutual  defense  goals;  that  is.  the  in- 
crease in  productivity  and  economic 
growth  among  the  recipient  countries  of 
mutual  defense  funds. 

These  limitations  to  the  mutual  de- 
fence program  have  been  pointed  to 
many  times,  not  only  by  critics  of  the 
foreign-aid  program,  but  by  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  program.  It 
has  been  generally  recognized,  however, 
that  the  prevalence  of  economic  controls 
and  restrictive  business  arrangements 
are  almost  part  and  parcel  of  the  Euro- 
pean economic  life.  The  following  com- 
ment is  typical  of  the  many  statements 
which  have  been  made  concerning  this 
problem: 

Wtstern  Eurcpean  countries  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  competitive  free-enterprise 
system  as  we  know  it  in  America.  In  fact, 
they  have  historically  shunned  our  competi- 
tive system.  •  •  •  Gcvernment  controls, 
subsidies  •  •  •  prevent  bnlancpd  and  maxi- 
TT.um  economic  grouth.  Th?n  there  are  pri- 
vate restrictive  cartel  arrnngementa  which 
cross  International  boundaries.' 

Such  is  the  framework  of  the  European 
economy  within  which  the  mutual-de- 
fense program  must  work.  The  United 
States  has  sought  to  change  it,  but  it  has 
been  impossible  to  avoid  It.  To  have 
limited  mutual-defense  projects  in 
Europe  to  those  businesses  only  which 
were  operating  in  accordance  with  a  true 
competitive  free-enterprise  system 
would  have  resulted  in  no  program  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
administrators  of  oiu"  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram have  sought  to  protect  our  economy 
from  the  effects  of  monopolies  and  car- 
tels in  other  countries  but  without  effect. 
Here,  as  I  have  heretofore  mentioned, 
business  organizations  are  restricted  to 
unfair  practices  by  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Such  laws  do  not  prevail 
in  foreign  countries. 

Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment have  sought  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment   of    competitive    productive 


'  U.  S.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  th« 
Economic  Rcp>ort.  Joint  economic  report. 
Report  of  the  •  •  •  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report.  Appendix  H. 
Memorandum  of  Grover  W.  Knsley.  stafT  di- 
rector. Washington.  U.  8.  Government 
Printing  Office,  19541:  97  (83d  Cong.  2d  sess., 
H.  Kept.   1256). 
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economies  abroad  and  removal  of  arti- 
ficial restraints  on  production  and  trade 
as  they  effect  both  international  trade 
and  the  economic  progress  of  free  coun- 
tries. This  policy  was  given  some  statu- 
tory signiflcance  in  the  foreign  econom- 
ic policy  of  the  United  States  by  the 
so-called  Benton  amendment  to  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1951.  This  same 
provision  was  later  inserted  in  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  Congress 
said  at  that  time: 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of 
free  enterprise  In  achieving  rising  levels  of 
production  and  standards  of  living  essen- 
tial to  the  economic  progress  and  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world.  Accordingly.  It 
is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
states  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free 
nations  to  iQcrease  the  flow  of  international 
trade,  to  foster  private  Initiative  and  com- 
petition, to  discourage  monopolistic  prac- 
tices, to  improve  the  technical  efficiency  of 
their  Industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce, 
and  to  strenthen  free  labor  unions;  and 
to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United 
States  enterprise  toward  the  economic 
•trength  of  other  free  nations,  through  pri- 


vate trade  and  Investment  abroad,  private 
participation  In  the  programs  carried  out 
under  this  act  (sec.  413.  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  33  U.  S.  C.  (1933) ). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment recognized  that  in  carrying  out  the 
above  provision  of  the  law  this  is  not 
a  policy  which  can  become  effective  over 
a  short  period  of  time.  The  fact  is  that 
it  can  only  be  accomplished  over  a  long 
period  of  time  for  the  reason  that  it 
means  a  change  of  approach  by  busi- 
ness organizations  abroad.  It  would 
seem  that  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  en- 
courage and  assist  other  countries  where 
there  is  a  desire  to  establish  a  free  econ- 
omy. Unfortunately  at  this  time  there 
has  been  no  evidence  of  a  real  desire  to 
do  so.  yet  we  recoqnize  that  our  own 
business  firms  under  present  conditions 
have  to  meet  competition  which  is  either 
government  controlled  or  controlled  by 
monopolies  or  cartels. 

It  Will  not  be  denied  that  under  some 
off-shore  procurement  policies  we  have 
saved  the  taxpayers  some  money  but 
this  saving  has  not  been  very  great  when 
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Thirsday,  M.xrcii  1, 19r>G 

Rev.  John  Leo  Sullivan,  pastor.  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Church,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Almighty  Creator  and  Lord  of  all. 
this  august  body  gathered  here  to  enact 
just  and  salutary  laws  ask  of  Thee,  even 
as  did  Solomon  of  old,  the  gift  of  wisdom. 
And  because  we  recognize  that  Thou. 
O  God.  art  the  divine  and  eternal  law- 
giver; that  all  manmnde  laws  to  be  re- 
spected and  enforced  are  ultimately 
founded  on  Thy  eternal  laws;  and  be- 
cause we  believe  that  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom;  in  wholesome 
fear  and  Christlike  love  we  pray  Thee 
send  forth  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that,  like  the 
words  of  the  Apostles,  our  laws  and 
preachments  may  resound  around  the 
world.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Clemxhts.  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. February  29.  1956,  was  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Climents,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Automobile  Marketing  Practices  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fbreign 
Commerce  was  authorized  to  meet  today 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 


LIMTTATTON  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  meets  today  following  an  ad- 
journment, under  the  rule  there  will  be 
the  usual  morning  hour  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  petitions  and  memorials,  the  in- 


troduction of  bills,  and  the  transaction 
of  other  routine  business.  I  ask  unani- 
mous coni;ent  that  any  statement  made 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  u  so  ordered. 


EXECimVE  SESSION 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  in- 
terest in  action  on  2  or  3  nominations 
which  are  on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I 
trust  that  Senators  who  have  matters 
to  present  in  the  morning  hour  will  be 
considerate  of  me  If  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Executive  Calendar  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business,  and  take  action  on 
nominations  on  the  calendar  under  "New 
Reports." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Capt.  Ira  E.  Eskrldge.  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent rank  of  rear  admiral  In  the  United 
States  CoastF  Guard,  effective  February  1 
1956.  '       • 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  stato  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  under 
"New  Reports." 


we  consider  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  have  given  to  support  the  economies 
of  other  countries. 

The  long  history, "  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
monopolies,  cartels  and  other  restrictive 
business  practices  in  the  economies  of 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  appear 
to  preclude  any  quick  and  complete 
abolition  of  them  in  the  near  future. 
The  ex'tent  to  which  the  Mutual  Defense 
funds  have  aided  cartels  or  monopolies 
caimot  be  accurately  assessed  without 
check  of  actual  expenditures  both  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  countries  to 
which  we  have  extended  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  that  If  our 
foreign-aid  piogram  is  to  become  ef- 
fective and  have  an  impact  upon  the 
economic  life  of  the  countries  receiving 
our  assistance,  and  if  it  is  our  policy  to 
help  to  raise  standards  of  living  abroad, 
then  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  closer 
examination  as  to  the  effect  that  our 
present  programs  are  encouraging  mo- 
nopolies at  the  expense  of  the  welfare 
of  their  own  people. 
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SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Earl  Freeman  HasUngs.  of  Arizona, 


to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
iirmed. 


GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

^f"^""  ^l^^  ^^""'^  '■^^^  ^^^  nomination 
of  Franklin  G.  Ploete.  of  Iowa  to  be 
Administrator  of  General  Services 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  ihe  nommation  is  con- 
urmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
The   Chief   Clerk    read   the   nomina- 
tion of  Charles  K.  Rice,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGES 
The   Chief   Clerk   proceeded   to   read 
sundry   nominations   of   United   States 
district  judges. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations of  United  States  district  Judges 
be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  of  United 
States  district  judges  will  be  considered 
en  bloc,  and.  without  objection,  they  are 
confirmed. 

The  nominations  of  United  States  dis- 
trict judges  confirmed  are  as  follows: 

Joseph  P.  Lleb.  of  Florida,  to  be  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  southern  dls- 
trltct  of  Florida. 

John  M.  Cashln.  of  Nf>w  York,  to  be  United 
Statei  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

Roes  Rlzley.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  United 
States  district  judge  Xor  the  western  district 
of  Oklahoma. 


R.  Dorsey  Watklnn.  of  Mnrylnnd.  to  be 
United  States  dutrlct  judge  for  the  district 
of   Maryland. 

Ewtng  T.  Kerr,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  United 
8tHt«'s  district  judge  for  the  di»<Tlci  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Ohver  Gasch,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  United  States  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 
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UNITED  STATES  MAR.SHALS 
Tlie   Chief   Clerk   proceeded   to   read 
sundry    nominations    of    United    States 
marslials. 

Mr  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  ananimous  con.«:ent  iha^  the  nomi- 
nations of  United  Slates  marshals  be 
considered  and  ccr.flrmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  of 
United  States  marshals  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  v iihout  objection, 
th:y  are  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
The   Chief  Clerk   read   the   nomina- 
tion of  Louis  F.  Kreek,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Examincr-in-Chief 
in  the  Patent  Off  ce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  forth- 
with of  the  nominations  today  con- 
firmed. 

The  PRESIDENT,  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  foithwith. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senate  is  still  in  executive  ses- 
sion. I  should  like  to  inquire  whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Clements),  who  is  the  acting 
majority  leader,  has  plans  with  respect 
to  the  nominations  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mis.sion.  The  Senator  will  recall  that 
we  had  a  colloquy  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  last  week  regarding  the  nomina- 
tions, and  I  thou^jht  I  had  some  indica- 
tion they  would  be  taken  up  this  week. 
The  nomination  of  William  E.  Dowiing, 
of  Michigan,  has  been  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  since  February  12.  The  nomi- 
nation of  James  Weldon  Jones,  of  Texas, 
has  been  on  the  Executive  Calendar  since 
February  16. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  been  very  patient 
and  considerate  about  the  nominations 
not  being  taken  up  by  the  Senate  at  an 
earlier  date,  I  recall,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  Record  show,  that  he  and  I  had 
discussions  about  this  matter  during  the 
absence  of  the  majority  leader  from  the 
Senate,  and  that  while  we  did  not  have 
an  agreement,  theie  was  an  understand- 
ing that  a  decision  would  be  reached  at 
a  date  much  earlier  than  the  fiist  day 
of  March.  At  a  later  date,  the  minority 
leader  and  the  majority  leader  had  a 


discussion  and  a  colloquy  on  the  floor 
concerning  the  matter. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  minority  leader 
that  the  Senator  who  has  raised  objec- 
tions to  the  nominations  is  ill  today,  and 
1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  nominations  with  him.  but  I  assure 
the  minority  leader  that  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  date  I  shall  do  so. 

I  hope  the  minority  leader  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  same  consideration 
and  patience  in  the  matter  he  has  ex- 
hibited in  the  past,  and  I  can  assure  him 
further  that  I  shall  do  everything  I  can 
to  expedite  an  early  and  reasonable  deci- 
sion regarding  the.^e  nominations. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  acting  majority  leader, 
that  I  not  only  hope  the  Senator  con- 
cerned will  have  a  full  and  prompt  re- 
covery, but  that  we  shall  have  an  equally 
full  and  prompt  approval  of  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  two  persons  whose  names 
have  been  on  the  Executive  Calendar  for 
some  time.  So  I  hope  we  may  have  co- 
operation, and  that,  as  soon  as  the  Sen- 
ator who  is  ill  is  able  to  return  to  the 
Senate,  he  will  at  least  present  the  facts, 
so  the  Senate  may  make  its  decision. 
The  Tariff  Commission  is  an  important 
governmental  body,  and  the  vacancico 
should  be  filled. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  join  my  friend  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  both  obser- 
vations, the  one  regarding  the  prompt 
recovery  of  the  Senator  who  is  ill.  and. 
.secondly,  that  we  may  have  an  early  con- 
sideration of  the  nominations. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    CLEMENTS.     Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  Agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  OF  NA- 
TIONAL FUND  FOR  MEDICAL  EDU- 
CATION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  execu- 
tive vice  president.  National  Fund  for 
Medical  Educatioii.  New  York.  N.  Y., 
tiansmitting.  pursuant  to  law.  financial 
statements  of  that  fund,  as  of  December 
31,  1955;  which,  with  the  accompanying 
document,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PROHIBITION  OF  LIQUOR  ADVER- 
TISING IN  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE—PETITION 

Mr,  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  Maude  E.  Pyles,  and  34 
other  members  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Temple  Hills  Baptist  Church, 
Maryland,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  prohibit  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising  in  interstate  commerce.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  peti- 
tion may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
without  the  signatures  attached,  as  fel- 
lows : 

To    Out    Senators    and    Representatives    in 
Congress: 

We.  the  undersigned,  respectfully  petition 
you  to  exercise  the  proper  discretion  vested 
In  you  by  passing  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverage  adver- 
tising in  interstate  commerce,  and  its  broad- 
casting over  the  air.  a  practice  which  nulli- 
fies the  rights  of  the  States  under  the  21st 
amendment  to  control  the  sale  of  such  bev- 
erages. At  a  time  when  1  out  of  10  drinkers 
is  ijecom.ng  an  alcoholic  there  should  be  no 
encouragement  to  Increasing  the  use  of  such 
beverages.  Children  and  youth  are  being 
misled  to  consider  them  l^armless.  especially 
by  the  powerful  audio  and  visual  suggestions 
of  radio  and  television. 

Maude  E.  Pyles 
(And  34  other  persons) . 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  HOOVER 
COMMISSION— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Fargo.  N.  Dak..  Association  of  Life  Un- 
derwriter.s,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  in  Support  or  Recommenda- 
tions OF  THE  New  Hoover  Commission 
Whereas  the  Fargo  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters  has  always  fostered  the  con- 
cept of  better  government  at  a  better  price 
for  all  Americans:  and 

Whereas  the  Fargo  Association  of  Life 
LTnderwrlters  has  consistently  endorsed  poli- 
cies established  to  Insure  efficient  adminis- 
tration, of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
Fwovide  maximum  savings  to  the  taxpayer; 
and 

Whereas  the  bipartisan  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission, wlilch,  unanimously  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1947,  brought  about  a  number  of 
significant  improvements  in  the  adminlEtra- 
tion  of  our  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  this  new  Hoover  Commission  has 
prepared  reports  and  submitted  them  to  the 
Congress  with  recommendations  to  provide 
more  orderly  and  responsible  government  at 
less  waste  and  cost:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Fargo  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters,  That  we  reaffirm  our  support 
of  such  actions  In  the  public  Interest  which 
are  designed  to  bring  greater  efficiency  and 
dollar  savings  In  Government  operations; 
and  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Fargo  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters  urges  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  new 
Hoover  Commission;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Fargo  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters  alert  the  members  of  this 
organization  to  the  need  to  join  this  great 
educational  movement — on  a  patriotic,  non- 
political  basis — for  the  public  understand- 
ing, cooperation,  and  action  In  support  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  new  Hoover 
Commission;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  Iliat  the  members  and  officials 
of  the  Fargo  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
Individually  and  by  cooperating  with  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report, 
endorse  and  work  toward  achieving  the  vital 
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goal  of  better,  more  efflclent.  and  less  ex- 
penslre  government  for  all  the  peoples  of 
our  Nation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Nortli  Dakota. 

WiLUAM  A.  Bxnu). 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Fargo  Associa- 
tion of  Life  Undermriters, 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956— 
LETTER 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RzcoRD  all  but  one  paragraph  of  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Rev.  Joseph 
Hylden.  of  Edgeley.  N.  Dak. 

Father  Hylden  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  farm  mat- 
ters. He  has  a  keen  interest  in  them. 
Largely  because  of  his  interest  in  farm 
matters  he  was  appointed  to  the  impor- 
tant position  of  first  vice  president  of  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence. 
I  I  am  sure  what  Father  Hylden  has  to 
say  about  the  pending  farm  le??islation 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  every  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Catholic  Rttral 
I  Life  CoNrERKNCs. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa.  February  23,  1956. 
Bon.  Milton  R.  Toxtnc. 
Vnitefi  States  Senate. 
I  Wastiingion.  D.  C. 

Dkak  Ssnatoi  Young:  The  farm  bill  Is  up 
for  debate  in  the  Senate.  May  I  give  you 
my  thinking  on  the  matter?  What  I  will 
say  is.  in  the  main,  the  thinking  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference,  of 
which  I  am  first  vice  president. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  soil-bank  proposals. 
This  plan  is  not  new.  as  the  Secretary  ad- 
mitted to  the  House  committee.  It  is  a  re- 
hash of  former  plans  that  did  not  work. 
The  Secretary  has  selected  the  best  parts  of 
these  earlier  plans. 

Here  are  my  reasons  for  opposition  to  the 
plan  : 

1    It  is  not  effective.     The  purpose  Is  to 
reduce  or  entirely  end  surpluses.     This  pur- 
p>08e  has  not   been  achieved   by  any  related 
plan    in    the   past.      We    have    tried    it    with 
various  commodities.    It  did  not  reduce  total 
bushels     or     pounds     of     products.       Many 
farmers,  when  reducing  their  acreage,  main- 
tain  almost   the   same  total   production    by 
better    tillage    practices,    fertilization,    and 
other  means.    H.  M.  Hanson,  Grafton.  N.  Etek., 
a  gixxl  member  of  the  North  Dakota  Farm 
Bureau,  admitted  to  me  that  when  they  re- 
duced the  acres  for  potato  farmers  he,  like 
most  others,  planted  their  potatoes  in  rows 
38  Inches  apart  instead  of  42  inches  as  be- 
fore.    Then,  with  increased  fertilizer  he  got 
as   many   total   bushels  as   the   year   before. 
This  example  can  be  multiplied  all  over  the 
United  States.     Hence,  the  soil  bank  is  not 
the  effective  way  to  reduce  total  production 
of  any  farm  product. 

2.  It  is  not  equitable.  Reducing  acres  al- 
ways put  the  pinch  on  the  small  farmer,  the 
real  family-sized  farmer.  The  big  operator 
can  well  afford  to  take  acres  out  of  produc- 
tion and  still  have  plenty  acres  left  to  obtain 
Income  sufficient  for  himself  and  for  total 
operation.  Add  to  this,  that  under  the  soil- 
bank  plan  we,  the  taxpayers,  pay  this  big 
operator  money  for  not  producing  on  acres 
he  does  not  need.  This  only  increases  our 
problem,  by  helping  the  large  operator  and 
penalizing  the  small  family  former,  the  one 
we  ought  to  be  concerned  about. 


3.  The  moral  implications  of  the  soU  bank 
are  not  good.  We  refer  to  the  "acreage  re- 
serve"' portion  of  the  plan.  It  Is  quite  well 
agreed  that  a  out  of  every  3  people  In  the 
world  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night.  Yet,  In 
the  face  of  this  fact,  we  Americans  plan  to 
take  fertile  acres  (perhaps  20  million  acres) 
out  of  production — to  reduce  the  available 
food  supplies  of  the  world.  And  why?  For 
the  selfish  purpose  of  holding  up  the  price  of 
our  farm  products.  How  can  we  hold  up  our 
heads  as  moral  leaders  of  the  free  world 
when  we  do  such  things?  Ood  has  blessed 
us  with  millions  of  fertile  acres.  We  Ameri- 
cans did  not  manufacture  these  fertile  acres. 
Ood  gave  them  to  us  as  a  sacred  trust.  We 
have  farmed  them  fairly  well. 

We  have  made  giant  strides  In  advancing 
scientific  agriculture.  Our  ambition  and 
zeal  have  made  us  the  leading  agricultural 
Nation  of  the  world.  All  this  is  again  part 
of  our  gifts  from  Cod.  Self-made  men  and 
self-made  nations  ar^^nonexistent.  We  are 
what  we  are  by  the  grace  of  God.  At  least 
that  Is  what  St.  Paul  once  wrote.  How, 
then,  can  we  In  good  conscience  refuse  to 
produce  for  God's  people  what  we  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  producing?  How  can  we 
send  diplomats  out  to  starving  nations,  ex- 
tending to  them  the  hand  of  friendship  and 
leadership,  while  we  take  fertile  acres  cut  of 
production?  National  moral  obligations 
are  as  strong  and  binding  as  individual 
moral  obligations.  And  we  have  not  even 
mentioned  the  widespread  malnutrition  of 
millions  of  our  people  within  the  United 
States,  nor  the  snails  pace  at  which  we  have 
enlarged  the  school-lunch  program,  nor  our 
failure  to  u.se  surpluses  in  weUare  Institu- 
tions of  our  Nation.  In  short,  ours  Is  » 
problem  of  distribution,  not  of  overproduc 
tlon.  If  the  Congress  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  turn  their 
powerful  efforts  to  properly  distributing  the 
produce  given  us  from  Oxl's  holy  earth  I 
am  sure  that  we  would  not  even  think 
about  an  acreage  reserve. 


MINNESOTA  RIVER  NAVIGATION 
CHANNEI^LETTER  AND  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  important  proposed  extensions  of 
the    9-foot     river    navij,'ation    channel 
which  servps  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  great  central  valley  of  the  Nation  is 
the  proposed  channel-deepening  of  the 
Minnesota    River    above    St.    Paul    and 
Mendota.  Minn.     This  week  I  a.'>ked  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  con.sider 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  review  the  report  of  the 
district  engineef  forwarded  by  the  Army 
engineers  to  the  Congress  on  February 
16.  1954.      Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  point  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  along 
with    an    attached    resolution    from    a 
newly-formed  group  representing  local 
interests  in  the  proposed  channel  area, 
and  indicating  that  the  last  remaining 
obstacles  to  a  favorable  report  on  the 
proposed    Minnesota    River    navigation 
channel  may  now  be  removed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Febkuart  27,  lj*56. 
The  Honorable  Dcnnis  Chavez, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DtAR  Senator:  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  the  fact  that  a  new  situa- 


tion now  exists  with  respect  to  the  proposal 
to  construct  a  9-foot  navigation  channel  in 
the  Minnesota  River  above  St.  Paul  and 
MendoU.  Minn. 

The  Minnesota  River,  rising  In  western 
Minnesota,  flows  toward  the  Mississippi 
through  some  of  the  richest  grain -producing 
country  In  the  world.  The  river  Is  poten- 
tially a  direct  and  economical  means  of  ship- 
ping vast  quantities  of  grain  to  proces&lng 
centers.  In  addition  to  its  great  potential 
xosefulness  in  shipping  in  coal  and  petroleum 
producU  from  out  of  State.  Particularly,  as 
the  rail  transportation  system  each  year  be- 
comes more  Inadequate  to  handle  the  move- 
ment of  grain  from  the  producing  areas, 
every  additional  means  of  low-cost  trans- 
portation becomes  more  valuable. 

Since  1931  a  4-foot  channel  has  been  main- 
tained as  a  Federal  project  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Minnesota  upstream  to  the  city  of 
Shakopee.  a  dist.'tnce  of  approximately  25 
miles.  Thus,  an  important  grain-producing 
area  has  been  given  limited  access  to  the 
great  9-foot  channel  of  the  Mississippi. 

During  1943.  at  the  height  of  the  war  effort, 
a  local  Minneapolis  company.  Cargill,  Inc.. 
cooperated  with  the  Army  engineers  In  hav- 
ing a  9-foot  channel  dredged  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Minnesota  to  a  point  13  1  miles  up- 
stream, in  order  to  facilitate  the  downstream 
movement  of  towboats  and  oceangoing 
tankers  constructed  in  the  shipyard  at  Port 
Cargill.  Since  that  time,  Cargill  and  other 
companies  which  have  established  shipping 
facilities  on  the  MinnesoU  at  various  points 
as  far  upriver  as  Chaska— 29  6  miles  from  the 
mouth— have  cooperated  in  partially  main- 
taining the  13-mUe  channel  dredged  in  1843. 
Since  1947.  other  large  corporations  have 
shown  increasing  Interest  in  the  possibility 
of  u.'<lng  a  permanently  maintained  9-foot 
channel  In  the  MinnesoU.  These  Include 
other  grain  shippers  and  Importers  of  coal 
and  petroleum,  as  well  as.  manufacturing 
concerns. 

Since  1951  the  CargUl  company.  In  par- 
ticular, has  demonstrated  the  potential  value 
of  a  permanent  9-foot  channel  In  the  Minne- 
sota by  regularly  Increasing  its  annual  ship- 
ments of  grain  from  the  167.973  tons  It 
shipped  In  1951.  In  addition,  the  Northern 
States  Power  Co.  has  completed  a  steam- 
e'pctrlc  plant  at  mile  8.7  on  the  Minnesota  ' 
which  u  expected  to  use  400.000  tons  of  coal 
via  barge  ultimately  each  year. 

On  March  2.  1945.  the  Congress  authorized 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  of  the  Minne- 
sota River  up  to  a  point  10  miles  above  New 
Ulm.  Minn.,  with  a  view  to  improvement  in 
the  interest  of  navigation  and  related  pur- 
poses, under  the  River  and  Harbor  Act. 

The  report  of  the  Dl.^trlct  Engineer  on 
October  10.  1952.  found  that  the  most  suita- 
ble  plan  of  Improvement  would  be  "a  chan- 
nel 9  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide  from  the 
mouth  to  mile  14  2."  The  estimated  cofts 
of  the  project  were  estimated  at  $2,303  000. 
with  total  annual  carrying  charges  esti- 
mated at  $115,300.  The  estimated  annual 
benefits  were  estimated  at  $402  »00 -which 
resulted  In  a  most  favorable  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  3.49. 

This  report  wa.«i  pa.<;sed  on  up  to  the  Army 
Chief  of  Engineers  on  March  20.  1953.  almost 
precisely  3  years  ago.  with  the  following 
comment: 

•The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  concurs  In  general  In  the  views  of 
the  reporting  officers.  It  notes  that  the 
plan  of  Improvement  presented  by  the  dis- 
trict engineer  U  economically  Justified. 
However,  since  local  Interests  are  unwilling 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  local  coopera- 
tion, the  Board  recommends  that  further 
Improvement  of  MinnesoU  River,  Minn.,  for 
navigation  be  not  undertaken  at  this  time." 
Nearly  3  years  have  now  passed.  Since 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers   and   Harbors   In    1953,   a   great    deal 
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more  activity  has  developed  on  behalf  of 
the  proposed  channel  Improvement.  Local 
interest  Is  now  great,  and,  In  fact,  an  or- 
ganizatioh  made  up  of  mayors  and  other 
public  officials  and  representatives  of  civic 
organizations  from  communities  in  Dakota, 
Hennepin,  Carver,  and  Scott  Counties  has  re- 
cently l>een  formed  to  coordinate  a  plan  to 
meet  the  requirements  set  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  If  the  proposed  channel  Is  to  be 
■undertaken  as  a  FMleral  project.  This  or- 
ganization now  plans  to  incorporate. 

Recently  I  received  a  resolution  tfom  this 
organization  which  is  headed  by  State  Sen- 
ator John  A.  Metcair.  of  the  21st  District  of 
Minnesota.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  Is 
attached. 

Because  of  the  vital  change  In  the  atti- 
tude of  IrKral  Interests  In  the  area  to  be 
directly  affected  by  the  proposed  channel 
Improvement  in  thf  Minnesota  River,  and 
because  the  proposed  project  would  so 
clearly  benefit  navigation.  I  respectfully  re- 
'  quest  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
consider  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  review  the  report  of 
the  district  engineer  on  the  Minnesota 
River,  as  transmitted  by  the  Army  engineers 
to  the  Congress  on  February  16.  1954. 

With  kindest  perr^onal  regards. 
Sincerely  youis. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


Whereas  Interest  In  the  navigation  of  the 
lower  30  mll-'s  of  the  Minnesota  River  has 
been  rapidly  increasing  since  the  close  of 
Worla  II.  especially  tlnce  1947;  and 

Whereas  several  large  corporations  have 
purchased  land  or  obtained  long-term  leases 
on  land  t>urdermg  the  Minnesota  River  with 
the  Intel. tlon  of  locating  new  plants  here  as 
soon  as  they  know  that  the  river  will  have 
a  9-toot  channel  maintained:  and 

Whereas  from  the  Junction  of  the  two 
rivers  at  Mendota  there  is  today  more  freight, 
almost  aouole,  mov.ng  up  the  Minnesota 
River  than  up  the  Ml.ssisslppi  River;  f.nd 

Wherea.s  Minnesota  needs  the  additional 
Industries,  that  desire  to  locate  on  the  Min- 
nesota River,  to  stabilize  unemployment; 
and 

Whereas  local  Interest  In  this  project  Is 
now  great;  and 

Whereas  local  subdivisions  and  individuals 
are  now  planning  on  ways  ..nd  means  of 
meeting  tne  requirements  set  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  the  people  of 
the  territory  for  the  completion  of  this  proj- 
ect; and 

Whereas  the  Minnesota  River  from  Its 
Junction  with  the  Mississippi  River  .^t  Men- 
dota to  tne  Carver  rapids  Is  a  level  pool  re- 
quiring no  locks  or  dams  but  simply  dredg- 
ing and  a  small  amount  of  rip-rap.  the  total 
cost  of  which  would  be  small  In  comparison 
to  the  ultimate  freight  moved:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  humbly  request  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  all  neces- 
sary steps  l>e  taken  to  secure  a  review  of  the 
report  on  the  Minnesota  River  In  Interest  of 
navigation  and  related  purposes  as  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  oy  the  Army  engineers  on 
Februarv  16,  1954.  and  to  work  for  the  early 
completion  of  the  »-foot  channel  to  the 
bridge,  mile  25  1  at  Shakopee. 

John  A.  Metcalf.  State  Senator.  District 
21;  Prank  X.  Gallagher,  State  Repre- 
sentative. District  20;  Myron  Richards. 
Richards  Oil  Co.,  Savage;  Cormac  A. 
Suel,  Publisher.  Shakopee;  Florlan 
Ader,  Mayor,  Chaska;  Frank  Strunk. 
Editor.  Shakopee;  Mark  Egan,  Mayor. 
Savage:  Emll  Teske.  Greater  Chaska, 
Inc.,  Chaska;  Jerome  Akin,  Chairman. 
County  Commissioners.  DakoU  Coun- 
ty: C.  Stender.  Chairman,  County 
Commissioner,  Carver  County;  Harold 
Huss,  Mayor,  Shakopee;  Sylvester  De 
Vcnny.  Chairman,  County  Commis- 
sioners, Scott  County. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  : 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

H,  R.  6265.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  addi- 
tional foreign  travel  from  the  tax  on  the 
transportation  of  persons;  with  an  amend- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1607). 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  2562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Information  pnd  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1608). 


REPORT  OP  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1606) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absience  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas),  chaii-man  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report,  who 
is  ill,  I  wish  to  submit  on  behalf  of  that 
committee,  and  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 5  tb)  (3)  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  on  the  1956 
Economic  Report  of  the  President.  The 
report  includes  supplementary  views  and 
minority  views  of  one  member  of  the 
committee,  togther  with  an  illustration. 
As  in  the  past,  materials  on  the  economic 
outlook  for  1956,  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee staff,  are  also  included.  Ap- 
pendices summarize  the  recommenda- 
tions of  subcommittees,  resulting  from 
1955  studies,  and  provide  a  check  list 
of  publications  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Printed  copies  of  the  committee's  hear- 
ings which  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
committees  report  will  be  aviailable 
within  the  next  10  days. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S  3317.  A  bill  amending  paragraph  1530 
(e)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to 
rubber-soled  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr    LANGER: 

S.  3318.  A  bill  to  amend  section  S  (a)  of 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  entitled 
"Orphans  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  3319.  A  bill  relating  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  comptroller  organization 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

S.  3320.  A  bill  to  require  certain  agencies 
of  the  United  States  engaged  In  activities 
affecting  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  or  his  designee,  with  respect 
to  the  credit  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  and 

S.  3321.  A  bill  to  require  agencies  of  the 
United  SUtes  engaged  in  lending  operations, 
or  the  insuring  or  guaranteeing  of  loans,  to 
make  certain  annual  reporU  to  the  Congress 


and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  3322.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reorganizing 
the  insurance  operations  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  to  create  a  Veterans'  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3323.  A  bill  to  provide  for  comprehensive 
reports  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  all  branches  of  the  Government 
and  the  executive  agencies  thereof;  and 

8.3324.  A  bill  transferring  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defehse  the  management  of  ceruin 
properties  presently  classified  in  the  national 
industrial  reserve,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smpfh  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    SMITH    of    New    Jersey    (by 
request ) : 
S.  3325.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mutualiza- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3326.  A  bill  relating  to  the  premiums  to 
be  charged  for  Insurance  ispued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation;  and 

S.  3327.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  to  borrow  money, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture   and   Forestry. 

S.  3328.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improving 
management  and  technical  personnel  in  the 
support  activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

S.  3329.  A  bill  relating  to  the  lending 
activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3330.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  provide  for  its 
financing  through  the  issuance  of  bonds,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.  3331.  A  bin  to  require  the  filing  with 
officials  of  the  Ctongress  of  information  copies 
of  statements  filed  with  State  or  Territorial 
officials  with  respect  to  contributions  re- 
ceived, or  expenditures  made.  In  connection 
with  primaries,  conventions,  and  other  proc- 
esses for  the  selection  of  paity  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
the  national  conventions  of  political  parties; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administrai 
tlon. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Munpt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    WATKINS    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Flanders,  and  Mr.  Goldwater)  : 

S.  3332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Watkins  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

S.  3333.  A  bill  to  permit  the  prospecting 
for  and  the  development  and  utilization  of 
mineral  resources  of  national  forest  lands,  or 
lands  administered  for  national  forest  pur- 
poses, or  in  connection  with  national  forest 
programs,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  general  mining  laws  or  the 
mineral  leasing  laws,  or  for  the  development 
of  which  no  other  statutory  authority  exists, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3334.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
time  for  filing  of  claims  by  former  prisoners 
of  war  under  section  6  (e)  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Watkins  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine: 
S  3333.  A  bill  to  provide  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant  general   for   tbe  person    assigned   to 
duty  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve 
Forces.  United  States  Air  Force: 

S  3338.  A  bill  to  provide  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  for  the  person  assigned  to  duty 
as  Special  Assistant  for  Reserve  Components 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Army;  and 
S.  3337.  A  bill  to  provide  the  rank  of  vice 
admiral  for  the  person  assigned  to  duty  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Naval 
Reserve);  to  the  Cozxunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  KEKR  (for  hUnse^.  Mr.  John- 
ston  of    South    Carolina.    Mr.    Fxn.- 
BBiCHT.   Mr.   MoR£i.   Mr.    MoNRONrr. 
Mr.  IXiNiKi..  Mr.  Hknnincs.  Mr.  St- 
MiMGTON.  Mr.  Cask  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.    Bi-LKNoai,    Mr.    M.iNsriEU>,    Mr. 
TouNG.  Mr.  McCLKLLAN.  Mr.  Spark- 
man.  Mr.  GoRz.  and  Mr   Neubexcxri  : 
8.  3338.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  charged  to 
public    bodies  and   cooperatives   for  electric 
power  generated  at  Federal  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kram  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  senarate  bending.) 

By  Mr  MAONt'SON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KucHEi. )  : 
8.  3339.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  domestic  tisherlea  industry  in  the 
United  States  through  the  creation  uf  a 
Fisheries  Stabilization  Corporation,  to  bring 
about  a  better  balanced  flow  of  fish  and 
shellfish  and  the  products  thereof  In  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macmuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClcuan.       Mr.       Jackson.       Mr. 

KXNNSDT,    Mr.    STMINCTON.    Mr     Mc- 

Cabtht.  Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Cotton. 
and  Mr  Bender)  : 
8  3340.  A  bin  to  transfer  the  functions 
Of  the  PassDort  O.Tlce  to  a  new  agency  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  passport  service,  to  establish 
a  passport  service  fund  to  Onance  the  oper- 
ations of  the  UniUd  States  paesport  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrkt  when 
he  reported  the  above  bill,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernmont  Operations,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN  (for  blmwlf  and 
Mr.  HuMPHasT  )  : 
S  3341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  certain  bank  mergers  and  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  enforcement  thereof. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  abo've  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr    HRUcKA: 
S  3343  A  bill  for  rhe  relief  of  Pavel  Blaho: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     HUMPHREY; 
8.  J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States   providing   for    the  election   of   Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrkt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution. 
Which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS  IMPLEMENTING  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OP  COMMISSION  ON 
ORGANIZATION  OP  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.'py.    Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce.  lor  appropriate  ref- 


erence. 12  bills  designed  to  implement 
recommendations  proposed  by  the  Cora- 
mission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government. 
These  bills  cover  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  Commissicn's  reports  on 
lending  agencies,  budget  and  accounting, 
real  property  manafrement.  and  the  busi- 
ness organization  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

From  the  time  that  the  second  Hoover 
Commission  completed  its  work,  it  has 
been  my  hope  that  this  session  of  Con- 
gress would  expeditiously  explore  the 
recommendations  which  the  Commission 
brought  forth.  Unfortunately  the  re- 
sults to  date  have  been  disappointing. 
Certainly  these  bills  should  receive  the 
prompt  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
Congress.  The  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  under  the  direction  of 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  whom 
we  all  esteem  highly,  devoted  f-emendous 
time  and  effort  in  producing  their  re- 
ports. I  again  urge  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  to  give  prompt  attention  to  all 
of  these  bills  which  have  been  introduced 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the   second    Hoover   Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  he  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

8  3319.  A  bill  relating  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  comptroller  organization 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Armed  Services. 

S  3320  A  bill  to  require  certain  agencies 
of  the  United  States  engaged  In  acUvlttes 
alTecting  the  fUcal  policy  of  the  Government 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea.sury.  or  his  designee,  with  rerpect  to 
the  credit  policy  of  the  Oowrument  of  the 
United  States,  aud 

S  :^321  A  bill  to  require  agencies  of  the 
UiUted  States  engaged  In  lending  opera- 
tions, or  the  Insuring  or  guaranteeing  of 
loans,  to  make  certain  aunuai  reporu  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

S.  3332.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reorganizing 
the  Insurance  operations  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnii^tratlon.  to  create  a  Veterans'  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8  3323  A  bill  to  provide  for  comprehensive 
reports  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  all  branches  of  the  Government 
and  the  executive  agencies  thereof,  and 

S  3334.  A  bill  transferring  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  the  management  of  certain 
properties  presently  clasamed  In  the  national 
Industrial  reserve,  and  for  other  ptirpoMs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opcrattons. 

S  3325.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mutual- 
Izatlon  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  33a«.  A  bin  relating  to  the  premltxms  to 
be  charged  for  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corp  ;  and 

S.  3327.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  to  burrow 
money,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  3328.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improving 
management  and  technical  personnel  In  the 
support  activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

8  33»  A  bUl  relaUng  to  the  lending  activ- 
ities of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, and  for  other  purposes;  and 


8  3330.  A  blU  authorising  the  Federal 
HouRlng  Administration  to  provide  for  lt« 
financing  through  the  Issuance  of  bonds, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  ON  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
relatins  to  the  subject  of  campaign  con- 
tributions. I  a«:k  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  speak  on  it  in  excess  of  the 
2  minutes  allowed  under  the  order  which 
has  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  k>e  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  pro- 
ceed. 

The  bill  <S.  3331)  to  require  the  filing 
with  olHcials  of  the  Congre.'^s  of  informa- 
tion copies  of  statements  filed  with  State 
or  Territorial  officials  with  respect  to 
contributions  received,  or  expenditures 
made,  in  connection  with  primaries,  con- 
Vi^ntions.  and  other  processes  for  the 
selection  of  party  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  or  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  the  national  conventions  of 
pohtical  parties.  lntrodix:ed  by  Mr. 
MuNi>T.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdminLvtration. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  a  great  many  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  been  studying  for  some 
time  proposed  methods  to  include,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  State  primary 
elections  of  our  political  parties  in  the 
development  of  adequate  legislation  de- 
signed to  prevent  unwholesome  influ- 
ences  in  our  elective  processes. 

As  one  who  abhors  the  current  tend- 
encies of  central  government  through- 
out the  world  to  acquire  added  autlior- 
Ity  and  to  deprive  local  autonomies  and 
individual  citizens  of  their  traditional 
freedoms.  I  have  looked  with  jaundiced 
eye  on  legislative  efforts  to  require,  by 
Federal  statute.  State  primary  elections 
to  be  conducted  on  a  sUndard  pattern. 
The  10th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  key- 
stone of  our  Bill  of  Ri»:hts.  protects  the 
States  in  theu-  rights  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  wherever  authority  is  iK>t 
speciilcally  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. No  such  authority  has  been 
delegated  in  the  area  of  determining  how 
States  should  conduct  their  primary 
campaigns. 

However.  Mr  President,  there  Is  a  way 
in  which  the  Federal  Goverimient  can 
help  patrol  the  honesty  and  honor  of 
State  primary  elections. 

About  2  weeks  a?o  I  suggested  it  in  a 
newspaper  interview.  I  suggested  that 
each  candidate  and  each  political  com- 
mittee or  functionary  in  a  State  primary 
campaign  be  required  to  file  m  Washing- 
ton with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re-^entatlves  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  precisely  the  .same  records  they 
are  required  to  fUe  within  the  State,  un- 
der SUte  law. 

In  this  way.  we  can  help  achieve  an 
open-book  atmosphere  for  our  primary 
campaigns.  Just  as  it  is  hoped  the  new 
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lepislatlve  proposals   will   provide   such 
an  atmosphere  for  Federal  elections. 

These  requirements  for  filing  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  State  reports  required  by 
law  should  apply  as  well  to  convention 
activities  and  to  the  selection  of  presi- 
dential convention  delegates  wherever 
State  legislation  deals  with  that  subject. 
Each  time  we  have  held  national  con- 
ventions, both  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  Republican  Party,  we  have  heard 
a  great  many  complaints  made  and  have 
read  a  great  many  newspaper  reports 
that  this  delegation  or  that  delegation 
improperly  represents  the  particular 
State  it  is  alleged  to  represent,  and  that 
Its  vote  should  not  be  counted  in  the 
national  convention. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  would  be  salu- 
tary to  suggest  that  there  be  filed  with 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  arnl 
the  Senate,  in  Washington,  the  reports 
required  by  the  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Ihe  enact- 
ment of  such  a  lew  as  I  propose  would 
eventually  stimulate  SUtes  which  may 
have  weak  or  inadequate  laws  govern- 
ing Uieir  States  primaries  and  con\en- 
tions  to  strengthen  them,  since  I  am  ."^ure 
Within  every  State  there  is  a  great  body 
of  citizenship  eager  to  make  each  State 
a  ?hlning  light  in  the  field  of  clean  cam- 
paigning and  honest  elections. 

Fuitliermore.  sLch  reports  would  be 
available  to  SUto  legislatures  for  study, 
and  to  newspaper  writers  for  their  infor- 
mation, and  would  serve  as  a  pattern  to 
be  followed  by  State.s  that  may  wish  to 
emulate  the  action  of  ether  States  in 
the  pa.'.sage  of  improved  election  laws. 

While  the  legislation  proposed  this 
week  by  the  Senator  from  Tixas  (Mr. 
JonNsoHi  and  other  Senators  has  ac- 
cepted a  part  of  tlie  suggestion  I  made 
In  this  connection,  the  paragraph  In  the 
Johnson  bill  on  that  subject  is  inadc- 
qurte  and  va"ue,  in  my  opiiiion.  as  well 
as  lackin?  in  detail  and  in  enforcement 
pi  ovLsions.  Hence,  I  have  introduced  my 
propasal  as  a  separate  piece  of  lejisla- 
ticn.  It  couid  be  enacted  as  separate 
legislation  or  incorporated  as  an  amend- 
ment m  any  geneial  legislation  which 
may  be  enacted. 

In  the  main,  thr  Johnson  hill  has  con- 
Riderftble  merit,  but  my  study  of  it  also 
discloses  to  my  mind  that  it  is  inade- 
quate in  at  IcfiGt  one  other  j-pecif.c  par- 
ticular. It  fails  to  me.t  completely  the 
problem  of  huge  contributions  by  or- 
ganized labor  to  political  campaiirns. 

There  is  divergence  of  opinion,  Mr. 
President,  as  to  whether  union  labor  docs 
-or  dees  not  use  money  collected  by  other 
than  voluntary  means  in  its  political 
campaigning.  I  believe  new  election 
legislation  should  positively  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  collected  from  any  source 
by  other  than  strictly  volunt^iry  methods 
in  any  phase  of  political  activity  or  elec- 
tion campaigning.  It  is  simply  not  in 
keeping  with  the  American  spirit  to  re- 
qui-e  by  force  and  coercion,  by  the 
checkoff,  or  by  compulsion,  the  collec- 
tion of  funds  from  the  pay  of  laboring 
men  to  be  used  in  a  political  campaign. 
If  it  be  true  that  labor  unions  have  been 
doing  that.  I  tliink  it  should  be  stopped 
by  law.  If  it  be  not  true  that  labor 
unions  have  been  doing  that,  this  safe- 


guard and  this  provision  would  modify 
none  of  their  present  practices. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  any 
American  should  be  permitted  to  work 
for  the  canxiidate  and  the  party  of  his 
choice  and  to  make  reasonable  monetary 
contributions  for  such  support.  It  fol- 
lows, in  my  book,  as  an  American  axiom, 
that  no  American  should  be  compelled 
or  required  either  to  work  for  or  to  pay 
for  the  campaign  efforts  of  any  party  or 
candidate  at  any  time. 

Since  the  Johnson  bill  is  ccmpletely 
silent  on  that  point,  since  it  overlooks 
one  of  the  moct  serious  possibilities  cf 
improper  campaign  infuence,  I  think 
an  amendment  should  be  made  to  it  in 
committee  to  close  the  loophole  which 
would  otherwise  remain  in  our  campaign 
legislation  even  if  the  Johnson  bill  should 
be  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EMPLOYMEJTT  ACT 
OF  1946.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  FLANDtRr.1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  proposes  to  amend  the  law  with 
re.?pect  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report.  I  include 
with  it  a  statement  explaining  the  bill, 
which  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  tlie  Record, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
bill  and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3332>  to  amend  the  Em- 
pIoTTnent  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Watkins  (for  h?mself, 
Mr.  Fl.\nders,  and  Mr.  Goluwater  ) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  tiie  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoBD,  as  follo^i's: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  3  (a)  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  as  amended 
(relating  to  tl>e  time  for  filing  the  economic 
report  of  the  Pre?ident » ,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
lijg  out  "at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
cession  f commencing  with  the  year  1947>" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  later  than 
January  15  of  each  year." 

Sec  a.  Section  6  (a)  of  such  act  and  the 
heading  thereof  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  -Joint  Committee  en  the  Economic  Re- 
port" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Joint 
Economic  Committee":  and  anv  other  statute 
in  which  the  name  "Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report"  appears  is  amended  to 
conform  to  the  foregoing  change  In  the  name 
of  the  Joint  committee. 

Sk:.  3.  Section  5  (b)  (3)  of  ruch  act  (re- 
lating to  the  time  for  filing  the  report  of  the 
Joint  committee)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"March  I  of  each  yesir  (beginning  with  the 
yrftr  19471"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
March  20  of  each  year." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  is  as  follows: 

The  economy  In  1955  not  only  achieved, 
but  exceeded,  the  levels  of  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasiug  power  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  major  purposes  or  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  This  is  not  made 
clear  in  the  1956  Report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report,  which  the 
chairman  aubmitted  to  the  Congress  today. 

The  majority  committee  report  is  HTltten 
in  terms  which  not  only  tend  to  minimize  the 


economy's  progress  In  1955,  but  also  to  cart 
doubt  upon  the  Ukelihood  of  achieving,  with 
reasonable  success,  in  1956.  the  obJecUves  of 
the  Employment  Act.  Primarily  because  of 
this.  I  dissented  from  the  committee  report. 
The  Congrcn  and  the  American  people  are 
entiUed  to  an  objective  appraisal  of  tiie 
Economic  Report  and  the  economys  ooera- 
tlon  in  1955.  Th's  I  "lave  tried  to  provide 
In  my  minority  views,  which  are  hereto 
attached. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

The  experience  of  many  committee  mem- 
bers now  on  tl^e  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  has  convinced  us  that  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
would  be  desirable.  Therefore,  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  introduction  a  bill  which  would— 

1.  Change  the  name  of  the  committee  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

a.  Require  the  President  to  submit  his 
Economic  Report  by  January  15. 

3.  Require  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
to  submit  Its  report  to  the  Congress  b? 
March  20. 

Senators  Flanders  and  Gold  water,  brth 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  committee. 
Join  with  me  as  sponsors  of  this  bill. 

Our  reasons  for  Introducing  such  legis- 
lation are  these: 

1.  The  name.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic neport,  is  cumbersome  and  unwield'y 
For  example,  one  Is  almost  required  to  refer 
to  the  commltteelB  report  in  this  manner: 
"Today  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  subihllted  to  the 
Congress  the  Joint  Economic  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  on  the  January  1956  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President."  This  ob- 
viously requires  too  much  verbiage.  Also, 
since  most  people,  who  heve  occasion  to  work 
with  the  committee  and  Its  staff,  generally 
use  the  name.  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
it  seems  desirable  to  rename  the  committee' 
using  that  designation. 

2.  With  the  large  number  of  Presidential 
messages  which  are  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  bepinnin;  of  each  session.  It 
seems  desirable,  to  the  committee  mei.ibers, 
that  the  President  be  given  until  January 
15  to  submit  the  Economic  Report. 

But  there  is  a  more  practical  reason  for 
giving  the  Executive  an  additional  2  weeks 
to  submit  the  rejxirt:  Even  the  preliminary 
statistical  data  for  the  foiirth  quarter  cf 
the  preceedlng  year  needed  to  write  the 
Economic  Report  and  the  Econcrm'c  Indi- 
ci  tor  is  not  aveilable  until  early  In  Jan- 
uary. So  even  though  the  law  requires  that 
the  Econornic  Report  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  at  "the  bcf^innlng  of  each  regular 
session,"  it  simply  is  not  possible  for  the 
President  to  comply  and  present  a  docu- 
ment containing  all  of  the  pertinent  data. 

3.  Tliere  are  a  great  many  nress^lng  de- 
mands upon  all  Members  of  the  Con!n-e?s 
at  the  beg'lnnlng  of  each  regular  8«s!cn. 
It  is  the  Judgment  of  tlie  sponsors  of  this 
measure,  therefore,  that  adequate  time  to 
study  the  Economic  Report  and  hold  the 
necessary  hearlatts  is  not  afforded  If  the 
cohimlttee  report  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  March  1,  as  the  law  now 
requires. 

In  ccncludina  my  remarks.  I  merely  want 
to  say  that  In  light  of  President  Eisenhower  s 
decision  to  run  again,  the  people  in  1956  and 
succeeding  years  can  look  forward  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  economic  statesma,nsh!p 
which  he  and  his  subordinates  have  exer- 
cised with  great  effectiveness  the  pest  3  years. 

ExHiorr  A 
MmoaiTY  Views  of  Senatoi  Watkins 
It  is  with  some  regret  that  I  find  myself 
unable  to  Join  in  a  majority  report.  This 
decision  is  made  both  upon  the  partisan  na- 
ture of  the  19J8  hearings  on  the  January 
1936  Econornic  Report  of  the  President,  and 
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of  t>M  findings  of  the  majortty  report,  which 
are  couched  for  the  moet  nart  In  verbiage 
obvtoxialy  written  to  minimize  the  economy's 
proKrese  In  1955  and  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
ability  of  the  economy  to  achieve,  with  rea- 
sonable success,  the  objectives  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  In  1056.  This  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  majority  report  la  largely  un- 
supported by  economic  evidence  produced 
at  the  hearings  or  In  the  -taff  report  on  the 
1956  outlook  make  It  Imperative  that  I  reg- 
ister a  strong  dissent. 

First,  let  me  state  that  the  committee's 
decision  this  year  to  depart  from  the  pro- 
cedure, relied  upon  In  the  past,  of  calling 
before  It  a  selected  group  of  economists  (or 
their  comments  and  appraisals  smacked  of 
sheer  partisan  politics. 

No  better  evidence  of  this  fact  Is  needed 
than  to  note  the  absence  of  any  comment 
In  the  majority  report  with  respect  to  "nat- 
ural resources  policy."  although  that  topic 
was  selected  by  the  Demcx^rat  members  of 
the  committee  as  1  of  the  5  topics  (or 
the  committee  hearings,  which  pitted,  on 
successive  days,  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Douglas  McKay,  against  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Oscar  L.  Chapman. 
If  It  was  such  an  Important  topic  that  the 
committee  had  to  devote  a  major  portion  of 
Mm  hearings  to  Its  consideration,  then  cer- 
tainly It  should  have  been  worthy  of  some 
cumment  In  the  majority  'eport. 

The  new  procedure  which  replaced  the 
testimony  of  competent  economists — some  80 
witnesses  were  heard  In  1955 — with  a  group 
of  political  and  administration  antagonists, 
except  In  a  case  or  two,  was  approved  by  a 
straight  party  vote — the  Democrau  (or  It; 
the  Republicans  opposed.  Such  a  decision 
by  the  Democrats  in  an  election  year  has 
served.  In  my  opinion,  to  retard  the  profes- 
sional approach  to  the  objective  study  of  the 
economy,  which  some  members,  at  least,  had 
believed  was  being  gnidually  achieved  by  the 
committee.  The  only  reason  the  testimony 
of  the  "politician  witnesses  '  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  expected  denunciation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Bcunomic  Report  was  becau.«e  the  year 
1955  was  plainly  a  record  year,  which  saw  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act — maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power. 

In  my  opinion,  the  usefulness  of  the  com- 
mittee's work  and  report,  as  a  result,  have 
been  compromised  both  to  the  detriment  of 
the  committees  future  work  and  to  a  better 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to 
the  functioning?  of  the  economy. 

S?cond.  the  statement  In  the  majority  re- 
port concerning  the  relu<-tance  ol  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
"discuss  fully  and  freely  for  the  record  the 
Implications  and  assumptions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Report.  '  and  which  also  suRgests  that 
"In  the  Interest  of  consistency"  the  "Council 
members  should  in  the  future  likewise  avoid 
the  role  of  policy  spokesmen  for  the  admin- 
istration through  the  press,  the  air  waves. 
and  the  speaker's  platform'  (p  3)  makes  it 
very  clear  that,  quite  to  the  contrary,  as 
suggested  by  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
majority  report,  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1916  does  not  find 
"the  •  •  •  machinery  of  the  act  firmly  eatab- 
llahed"  (p.  1). 

For  example,  the  question  ratted  by  some 
Democrat  members  of  the  committee  in  their 
supplemental  views  to  the  1955  committee 
report  with  respect  to  this  matter  remains 
unresolved.     Namely  : 

"Does  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
act  solely  as  anonymous  professional  ad- 
visers, or  does  It  represent  the  President's 
overall  economic  analyses  and  p>oIlcles  before 
the  Congress  and  the  public  Just  as  Cabinet 
members  represent  separate  segments  of  his 
program?"  (p.  15). 

Ptrst.  section  4  (c)  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  says: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  and  fuiictlon  of  th« 
Council— 


"(l)  To  assist  and  advise  the  President  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Economic  Report. 

"(2)  To  gather  timely  and  authoriutlve 
Information  concerning  economic  develop- 
ment* and  economic  trends  *  *  *,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  studies  relating  to  such 
developments  and   trends. 

"(3)  To  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  In  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  In  section  2  *  ■  *. 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  thereto. 

"(4)  To  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  econ<>mlc  policies  to  foster 
and  promote  fre*^  competitive  enter- 
prise •    •    •,  and 

"(5)  Tb  make  and  furnish  such  studies, 
reports  thereon,  and  recuminenUatlons  with 
respect  to  matters  of  Federal  economic  policy 
and  legislation  ••  the  President  may  re- 
quest " 

This  language  clearly  establishes,  the 
Council,  as  students  of  public  administra- 
tion would  term  It.  a  "FtafI  agency"  to  the 
President.  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  9  of 
195a  transferred  "co  much  of  the  functions 
vested  in  the  Council  by  section  4  ici  of  that 
act  as  consists  of  reporting  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  any  (unction  of  the  Council 
under  •  •  •  section  4  (ct  •  •  •  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
vl.«ers." 

The  chairmanship,  therefore,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  section  4  lo  and  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Is  clearly  established  as  a  stalT  ad- 
viser to  the  President.  A  stafi  agency  or 
offlclal  is  an  organ  advisory  to  a  line  or  op- 
erating omcial  but  without  operating  re- 
sponsibilities of  Its.  or  his.  own.  The  sta(r 
function  Involves  the  study  of  problems,  the 
proposing  of  alternative  courses  of  action, 
and  an  analysis  of  their  probable  effects  to 
a  line  or  operating  olTtclal.  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent In  this  ca»^,  who  ha.s  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  activities  of  his  particular 
orEanizatl^n,  which  In  this  case,  is  the  ex- 
ecutive braiuh  of  the  Government. 

If  any  of  the  recommendations  of  a  stalT 
officer  are  put  Into  effect,  they  are  done  so 
up«jn  the  decision  of  the  responsible  op- 
erating oHcial  to  whom  the  staff  agency  la 
responsible— not  upon  the  order  of  the  staff 
unit  Itself.  In  this  respect,  the  employ- 
ment Act.  although  requiring  congrawloaal 
coiUimiatlon  of  the  Council  members  and  Its 
Chairman,  does  not  establish  any  formal  re- 
lationship between  thejie  staff  positions  or 
the  Joint  Commit  lee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port. 

Students  of  public  administration  are  also 
In  agreement,  on  the  other  hand,  that  U 
staff  personnel  are  to  be  effective,  they 
should  serve  exclu.«lvely  In  a  staff  capacity. 
As  I  noted  In  my  supplemental  views  tp  the 
1955  committee  report^ 

•It  Is  upon  this  basis  that  the  Council 
must  demonstrate  the  utility  of  its  services. 
Members  of  the  Council  are  of  .course  politi- 
cal appointees,  but  this  does  not  Imply  nor 
require  In  this  respect  that  they  be  some- 
thing more  than  economists"  (p  48). 

With  respect  to  this  matter,  therefore,  I 
agree  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  aiajorlty  re- 
port that — 

"Council  members  •  •  •  should  likewise 
avoid  the  role  of  policy  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  through  the  press,  the  air 
waves,  and  the  speakers'  platform"  (p.  2». 

As  I  also  stated  In  my  supplemental  views 
of  last  year : 

"It  U  to  be  regretted  that  on  occasion 
since  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act! 
Council  members  have  been  employed*ln  the 
role  of  policy  spokesmen  for  the  admin- 
istration In  power.  To  the  degree  that  thU 
is  done,  the  Council  will  not  only  lose  that 
objectlveness  Which  Is  so  essential  to  a  sUff 
agency,  but  the  President's  Economic  Report 
Itself  Win  also  be  dl.scredlted  as  •  factual 
and  reliable  document"  (p.  48). 

Certainly,  someone  should  speak  for  the 
President,  and  should  defend  his  Economic 


Report  In  public,  before  this  committee,  and 
the  Congreaa.  but  It  should  'not  b«  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. The  Constitution  under  the  sep- 
aratlon-of-power  principle.  Invests  the  "ex- 
ecutive power"  In  the  President,  and  It  ha« 
been  established  for  many  years  as  consti- 
tutional principle  that  the  President  cannot 
be  required  to  appear  before  a  congressluDal 
committee. 

Who  then  should  speak  for  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  admlnUtratton's  eco- 
nomic policy?  AdvUedly  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departmenu  who  not  only  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  for  Administering 
bU  program,  but  who  also  are  publicly  re- 
sponsible for  defending  those  paru  of  the 
Presidents  prrtyram  thty  execute  in  public 
and  before  the  other  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. During  the  1956  hearings,  this  com- 
mittee heard  three  of  these  Cabinet  o(B- 
clals— Secretaries  of  the  Treasury.  Interior, 
and  Agriculture.  Had  It  so  desired.  It  oouid 
have  received  testimony  on  remaining  parU 
of  the  President's  Economic  Report  from  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  That  It 
neglected  Uj  do  so  Is  clearly  Its  own  fault, 
resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  hearings 
the  Democrat  members  of  the  committee  de- 
cided upon. 

In  one  other  respect.  I  believe  It  should 
be  noted  that  on  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  the  machinery 
of  the  act  has  not  been  firmly  established 
and  perfected.  ThU  relates  to  the  continu- 
ing dUai;rcement  among  committee  members 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Eof>nomlc  Report 
of  the  President  should,  as  the  committee 
report  phrased  It  la«t  year.  •Include  a  clear 
statement  on  the  goals  [maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power  I 
nreded  to  meet  l!ie  objectives  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  as  prescribed  by  section  3  la) 
of  th.Tt  act"   <p.  4).' 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  majority  report 
that  an  obligation  rests  upon  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  from  what  I  have  just 
said  nor  by  the  President  for  that  matter 
to  take  the  leadership  In  eff..ru  to  coordi- 
nate the  assumptions  under;ylng  the  Ciox» 
ernment  s  entire  economic  program  and  to 
•upply  these  promptly  to  the  Congreaa 
through  the  Economic  Report"  (p    «(. 

As  I  suied  In  my  supplemental  views  la£t 
year:  T 

"Interpretation  must  be  left  to  the  Presl. 
.t^^J^  ■  matter  of  practical  necessity,  and 
AH*  .*^**"'»"'-  •"«!  'he  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  have  reached  the  following  con* 
cluaion  concernlnsf  •  •  •  »ectlon  3  ia)  of 
the  Employment  Act: 

"  The  phrase  can  be  Interpreted  as  calling 
for  a  numerical  specification  of  economic 
^  l^^  "  '^*"  ^  Interpreted  a.  calling  (or 
M  good  a  specification  of  objectives,  whether 
In  terms  of  numbers  or  otherwise,  as  can  be 
made.  In  the  former  case,  one  would  assert 
that  "to  carry  out  the  |v>licy  declared  In  sec- 

!?'»  L.*^'""*™'"*  "^'"'^  *»  X-  production 
must  be  T.  and  so  forth.  In  the  latter  cute, 
one  might  assert  that  "to  carry  out  the  policy 

m!"  "'!?  1."  "^""^  *■■  "nP'oyment  must  be  a 
little  higher,  or  substantially  higher,  and  so 
forth  the  drop  m  employment  and  produc 
tlon.  If  any.  during  the  recent  past,  after  al- 
lowing for  an  Increment  of  growth,  would 
suggest  the  general  order  of  the  magnitudes 
that  are  Involved'  (hekringa.  p.  44). 

•It  should  be  recoKoized  by  all  concerned 
that  the  President  is  a  political  officer  and. 
as  such,  he  must  necessarily  be  permitted  to 
Interpret  such  legislation  In  a  manner  which 
will  lend  consUtency  to  and  facilitate  his 
leadership  role.  Not  to  allow  such  leeway  U 
to  cast  the  purposes  of  the  Employment  Act 
Into  narrow   partisan   politics. 

"To  require  by  law.  or  by  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  law.  that  the  President  shouTd  execute 
hU  responsibilities  In  this  area  In  a  definitive 
and  narrowly  construed  manner  Is  Incon- 
siitent  with  the  basic  nature  oX  that  ol&ce 
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and  otir  polltlcml  syctem.  Dissatisfaction 
With  his  administration  of  the  act  should  be 
reflected  through  our  political  processes 
utilizing  the  two-party  system,  and  his  posi- 
tion, be  be  a  Republican  or  Democrat,  should 
not  be  compromised  by  the  narrow  Interpre- 
tation the  committee  report  places  upon  the 
meaning  of  section  3  (a>  of  the  En>ployment 
Act"  (pp.  47-40). 

In  this  reepect.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  cominlitee  staff's  projections  of  the 
level  of  gross  national  product  required  in 
19:^  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  BiiipU^y- 
ment  Act  were  tl.2  billion  on  the  low  side. 
In  terms  of  constant  prices.  I  also  feel,  how- 
ever, as  the  staff  indicated  in  its  report,  that 
Ujc  Economic  Outlook  for  1956.  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  document,  that  the  difference 
for  the  year  of  only  $1.2  billion  cannot  be  an 
error  o(  any  material  sirmflcance.  But  Just 
let  the  President.  re{;ardless  of  political  party. 
Include  such  prrjjected  le-.els  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Rep  rt  which  may  be  fl.:?  blilicn  be- 
low the  actual  realized  gross  national  prod- 
uct In  constant  prices,  and  the  politicians 
tepecially  In  au  election  year,  would  cry  re- 
cession if  not  depression,  when  actually,  as 
In  1965.  the  economy  old.  without  any  doubt, 
achieve  the  objectives  of  tlte  E.-nploymeut 
Act. 

Therefore.  I  w.tiU  to  repent  the  obr-rva- 
tlons  I  made  In  my  Bupp:cmental  views  a 
year  ago  thst: 

"I  cannot  agree  that  the  Pre.<=ldent>  report 
would  hsve  been  more  useful  had  It  Included 
estimates  covering  more  detailed  parts  of  the 
economy  or  that  their  inclusion  necessarily 
would  render  easier  the  economy's  task  of 
reducing  present  levels  of  unemployment. 
.  'The  Chairman  of  the  Crunrll  of  Ec  inomlc 
Adviners.  although  rei'cciilzlng  that  such 
projections  form  the  b.isis  of  the  Council's 
work  as  a  st.iff  agency  of  the  Preildent.  told 
the  committee  at  grcnt  Irr.pth  why  it  was 
UTidr«lrable  for  these  projections  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  President's  report. 

"  'It  Is  Important  to  recognize  the  limita- 
tions of  economic  knowledge,  and  how  diffi- 
cult It  Is  to  make  useful  economic  predirtlons 
or  prcjcctlons.  Serious  uncertainties  sur- 
rcurd  even  htstorlc.il  descriptions.  •   •   • 

"  Eronomlsts  who  are  familiar  with  £tTtl.«- 
f.cal  v;\gnries  such  ns  this,  and  who  know 
how  difficult  It  Is  to  measure  with  tolerable 
accuracy  even  experiences  cf  the  pa't.  will 
hesitate  to  specify  numerical  grals  for  the 
Nation's  economy  ever  the  next  C  nioiilhs  or 
yerr  or  2.  Thfy  know  thnt  In  setting  go.ils 
tome  arbitrary  nrsumpt^ons  •  •  •  which 
often  are  no  lers  reasonable  than  the  par- 
ticular one«s  selected,  can  lead  to  such  a  wide 
rnnpc  of  results,  thnt  the  colculntcd  go.Tls 
cannot  have  great  value  for  policy  decl- 
•ions*"  < hearings,  p.  44)   (p.  49). 

This  same  cautiousness  was  rxprc5scd  by 
Dr.'  Oiilph  J.  Watkins  in  his  prcsIUcnt.al  nd- 
drcfs  to  the  115th  nnnuni  meeting  cf  the 
Amerlcnn  Stati£tical  Aatoclatiou  lu  Decem- 
ber 19C5: 

"We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  llmitathus 
of  our  Flu..^lical  meafiuremeius.  These 
mcncurcmtnts  of  the  condition  of  the  econ- 
cuiy  can  be  only  approximations,  for  that 
economy  Is  too  massive  and  too  complex  Uj 
afford  any  basis  for  claims  to  perfection  or 
certainty  In  our  economic  measures.  The 
estimates  and  indexes  that  are  carefully  pre- 
pared to  measure  the  state  of  the  economy. 
In  terms  of  such  concepts  as  grcss  national 
product,  national  Income,  industrial  produc- 
tion, employment  and  unemployment,  repre- 
sent at  any  given  time  the  best  approxima- 
tions the  technicians  can  arrive  at,  ca  the 
basis  of  Uie  information  available  to  them  at 
the  time  and  on  the  basis  of  the  extent  of  the 
analysis  that  time  and  funds  permitted. 
These  measures  are  not  perfect,  they  can- 
not represent  certainty;  and  the  best  we  can 
claim  is  that  they  are  reasonable  approxlma- 
tioiis  at  the  time  and  under  the  given  cir- 
cumstances." 


Also,  as  I  stated  In  my  supplemental  views 
of  a  year  ago: 

"Certainly,  It  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  potential  of  the  economy, 
but  It  is  just  as  essential  that  we  recognize 
the  limitations  of  projections  which  form,  or 
would  form,  the  basis  of  public  policy. 
Lont; -range  projections  such  as  those  made 
by  the  staff  committee  are  very  useful  to  the 
Congress,  and  the  committee  staff  and  Its 
director  are  lo  be  commended  for  their  con- 
tribution, but  .t  must  be  realized  that  their 
projections  suffer  the  same  llmlUUons  as 
those  of  other  professional  economists. 
Given  our  political  system,  it  is  one  thing 
for  the  Congress  to  require  the  President  to 
provide  specific  projections  of  product  .on  and 
eihployment  and  quite  another  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress.  thrcu(?h  its  profes- 
sional staff,  to  make  such  forecasts. 

"Dr.  Paul  J.  Strayer,  prcfcsfcor  of  economics. 
Princeton  University,  in  an  article  published 
la  the  American  Economic  Review  for  De- 
cem'ocr  1G54.  entitled  "Full  Employment— 
1954  Model,'"  recognL^es  Uiat  the  President 
had  valid  reasons  not  to  include  projections 
In  the  economic  report: 

"  'There  is  re.afon  to  have  some  sympathy 
with  the  council  and  tlie  Executive  In  what 
must  have  been  a  conscious  deci&ion  to 
abandon  the  projcc'iions  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic budtjet  type  •  •  •.  Model  projections 
alFO  invite  reaction  when  not  realized  and 
may  have  a  tcudcncy  to  lead  to  overcompen- 
sation th.1t  will  result  in  an  Innationary  bios. 
The  failure  of  the  forecasts  following  the 
Second  World  War  can  alfo  be  cited  in  de- 
fense of  the  council  (p.  1.885).' 
"Dr.  Strayer  further  concludes: 
"  •To  act  effectively  to  Etabllizc  the  econ- 
omy we  muEt  either  have  an  accurate  d'.ag- 
notis  of  the  problem,  including  a  forecast  of 
the  outlook  for  a  substantial  period  In  ad- 
vance, or  a  degree  of  flexibility  In  Govern- 
ment programs  that  will  permit  us  to  act 
tc'.dly  to  offset  known  variations  from  the 
path  of  stability  with  confidence  that  policies 
can  be  reversed  as  required  by  further  Intcl- 
llgev.ce  •   •   •. 

"  •Jn  most  of  the  reports  and  testimony 
(1954  hearings)  It  is  agreed  that  we  cannot 
have  much  confidence  in  our  ability  to  fore- 
cast the  economic  future  (Martin  Gains- 
brugh  dissenting)  In  the  short  run  although 
there  Is  greater  ajn-eement  that  long-ranga 
projections  of  the  future  potential  may  be 
more  accurate.  Even  IT  our  ability  lo  predict 
the  course  of  events  In  the  .'■hort  run  shoT-.ld 
Ircrrafe,  the  current  state  of  the  world  leaves 
so  many  external  forces  free  to  u;>s<.t  any 
ca'culations  a.s  to  ditcourape  reliance  upon  a 
po.lcy  pcajed  to  projections  of  even  so  long 
as  a  year'  "  (pp.  51   52). 

In  summary,  the  President's  1356  Economic 
Report  doe?  contain  an  appraisal  of  the  eco- 
ncmlc  outlook  for  1956  as  It  did  In  1955. 
But  It  Is  in  the  nature  of  an  appraisal,  as  It 
W.1S  in  1965,  which  recognizes  the  limitations 
ol  foreca.staii.  As  the  President  put  It  In 
his  1955  Economic  Report — 

"It  Is  well  •  •  ♦.  to  keep  In  mind  the 
sobering  fact  that  there  Is  no  w.-iy  of  lifting 
more  than  a  corner  of  the  veil  that  sena- 
rates  the  present  from  the  future"  (p.  24). 

THE   ECONOMY   IN    1035 

Since  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
committee  have  made  such  a  point  of  crit- 
icizliig  the  President's  Economic  Report  for 
not  containing  numerical  levels  of  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
needed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  it  seems  rather  In- 
consistent for  the  majority  report  not  to 
contain  au  analysis  of  the  achievements  of 
the  economy  In  such  terms.  Rather  the 
majority  report  merely  states  that — 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  overall  econ- 
omy. 1955  was  clearly  a  good  year  and  in 
most  respects  a  record  one"  (p.  2). 

The  vital  determination  for  this  commit- 
tee to  make  Is  net  whether  1955  was  "a  good 
year"  since  the  "man  in  the  street"  knows 


that  to  be  a  fact,  but  whether  the  economy 
met  the  objectives  of  the  Employment  Act  in 
promoting  "maximum  employment,  produc- 
Uon.  and  purchasing  power."  Failure  of  the 
majority  report  to  unequivocally  point  out 
that — based  upon  the  committee  staff's  pro- 
jections made  a  year  ago — these  objectives 
were  attained,  is  Inexcufable  and  a  major 
reascn  for  my  dissent.  PoliUcs  again  ap- 
pears a  stronger  attraction  lor ,  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  this  committee  than  an 
objective  appraisal  and  statement  of  its  find- 
ings with  respect  to  the  functioning  of  the 
economy. 

For  example,  we  need  only  to  compare  the 
staff's  conclusions  of  a  year  &go  with  that 
expressed  in  the  suppleuMMital  views  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  Uie  committee — wiih 
respect  to  the  projected  needed  year-end 
rate  of  a  groes  national  product  of  $385  bil- 
lion to  meet  the  objecUve  of  tlie  Employ- 
ment Act — to  substantiate  this  point.  The 
committee  staff,  composed  of  competent, 
trained    economists,    concluded    that — 

"If  realized,  this  expansion  would  be  a 
substantial  accomplishment.  It  would  call 
for  a  continuance  in  succeeding  quarters 
of  a  rate  of  advance  in  economic  activity 
close  to  that  prevailing  since  the  tliird  quai- 
ter  of  1954.  The  concensus  of  views  of  Uie 
witnesses  appearing  before  this  comr^ittee 
a  mcnih  ago  was  that  this  rate  of  accelera- 
tion might  not  be  maliiLained"  (195o  com- 
mute report,  p.  83). 

In  contrast,  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
committee  concluded: 

"If  Uie  Employment  Act  objectives  of 
maximiun  employment  and  production  are 
met,  a  cautious  estimate  requires  a  rate  of 
production  at  tlie  end  of  this  year  of  about 
•385  billiou"  (1955  committee  report,  pp. 
10  11), 

TJie  conclusion  of  the  cgnimlttec  staff  and 
the  concensus  of  views  of  80  aitnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  last  year  were 
that  such  a  rate  would  be  a  substantial  ac- 
coinpli:ihment;  the  vicWo  of  the  Dcnocr.-tt 
members  of  the  committee  In  contrast  were 
that  such  a  rale  was  In  effect  uiwpectnculr.r. 
Under  these  circumstances.  It  appears  rather 
odd  for  the  majority  report  to  express  as  a 
second  finding  this  year  that: 

"It  seems  unllhciy  that  this  rate  of  ex- 
pr.nFlon  can  bo  mal!itained  In  1956.  Recent 
lov.-  levels  of  unemployment  and  unused  In- 
dustria;  resources  tend  to  limit  the  pace  of 
further  Immediate  expansion  In  real  output." 
Since  the  majority  reonrt  falls  to  nna'.yne 
the  success  the  economy  had  In  achieving  the 
objcctivos  ol  maximum  production,  cmpioy- 
mont,  and  purchasing  power  In  19.'''5.  I  feel 
obllrtat'.'J  ai  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
perform  this  function,  although  it  belongs 
to  the  committee  as  a  whole. 

Piodiiction 

In  his  1955  Economic  Report.  President 
Eisenhower  Mated: 

"With  economic  activity  continuing  to  ex- 
pand, 11  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Na- 
tion's ou^tput  within  the  coming  year  will 
approximate  the  goals  of  'maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  pcjwtr' 
envisaged  by  the  Employment  Act"  (p.  24). 

Tlie  committee  staff  a  year  ago  concluded 
that  the  assumptions  underlying  this  fore- 
cast would  require  a  gross  national  product 
which  seemed  to  "Imply  an  estimate  of  de- 
mand by  Government,  business,  and  con- 
sumers for  goods  and  services  totaling  at>out 
$375  billion  for  1955,"  and  "since  the  year 
started  at  an  annual  rate  of  at>out  $365  bil- 
lion, or  less  than  the  'maximum'  employment 
and  production  level,  this  demand  for  1955  as 
a  v:hole  Implies  a  rise  to  an  annual  rate  of 
about  $385  billion  ta|  the  end  of  this  year" 
(1955  committee  re^rt,  p.  83). 

That  the  economy  In  1955  not  only 
achieved  but  exceeded  this  rate  of  production 
Is  made  clear  by  the  1956  staff  report  con- 
tained in  this  document: 

"The  staff  analysis  reached  the  conclurlon 
that  the  Economic  Rcjjxirt  and  the  bud|;et 
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f  IBMI  probably  Implied  a  demand  for  a  gross 
national  product  In  1955  of  $315  bllUon. 
rlalng  from  about  •305  billion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  year  to  about  9386  billion  by  the 
•nd  of  tbe  year. 

"The  assumed  average  for  1955  must  be 
adjusted  by  adding  about  95  6  billion  to  al- 
low for  price  rises  In  1955.  and  by  another 
•3.4  billion  because  of  revisions  In  July  1955 
of  the  1954  benchmark  data  from  which  the 
projections  were  made.  •  •  •  Therefore,  the 
revised  annual  estimate  would  be  9384  bll- 
Uon. •   •   • 

"The  staff  believes  the  •  •  •  understate- 
ment for  the  year  of  only  JS  2  billion  •  •  •, 
Is  within  limits  of  acceptability  and  can  be 
easily  explained"  (pp.  101-102). 

In  ascertaining  whether  gross  national  pro- 
duction achieves  the  objectives  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  or  not.  It  Is  important 
that  npt  only  the  level  attained  be  considered 
but  also  that  the  trend  or  direction  of  move- 
ment be  considered.  In  1955  the  economy 
began  at  a  yearly  rate  in  the  production  of 
goods  and  services  at  a  marlcet  value  of  9365 
billion — some  $10  billion  less  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  year  of  9375  billion  assumed  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  3  major  goals  of  the 
economy  (employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power) — and  ended  at  a  rate  of  $397.3 
billion,  with  an  average  lor  the  year  of  $387.2. 
It  also  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  our  eco- 
nomic expansion  for  the  year  not  only  was 
substantial  but  rather,  in  fact,  was  phe- 
nomenal. This  rate  of  expansion  resulted 
ia  a  0.1  percent  Increase  in  real  output,  some 
3  percent  In  excess  of  the  long-term  rate  for 
periods  not  marked  by  wars  or  recessions. 

Simply  phrased,  as  President  Elsenhower 
expressed  It  in  his  1956  Economic  Report,  the 
year  1955  brought  us  to  "the  threshold  of 
a  •400  billion  economy,  and  the  recent  ad- 
vance has  been  accomplished  without  the 
specious  aid  of  price  inflation.  •  •  •,  whether 
we  observe  economic  activity  at  the  stage 
of  production,  or  employment,  or  income  dis- 
bursement, or  consumer  spending  we  find 
evidence  of  progress  and  prosperity.  Employ- 
ment and  wages  are  at  record  levels.  Profits 
are  satisfactory  In  mt^t  industries.  Both 
Investment  and  consumer  spending  are  going 
forward  at  a  good  pace"  (pp.  1  and  6). 

This  Is  not  to  say  as  we  enter  1956  that 
some  negative  or  adverse  cumulative  move- 
ments Involving  some  industries  and  some 
of  our  people  do  not  exist.  They  do  exist, 
and  the  Congress  as  It  develops  legisl  ttve 
programs,  needs  to  keep  the  Presidents 
thought  In   mind  that — 

"If  economic  growth  Is  not  to  be  seriously 
retarded  in  the  future,  we  must  •  •  •  strive 
to  make  up  for  the  neglects  of  the  past" 
(1950  Economic  Report,  p.  12). 

However,   we  should   note   th.-tt   In   a   free 
enterprise  economy,  all  of  the  millions  of  de- 
cisions made  by  businessmen,  employees,  and 
Government    cannot    be    right.     Some    will 
overestimate  their  markets,  some  will  not  In- 
vest enough:   others  will  produce  too  much 
of  some  products  which  the  consuming  pub- 
lic will  not  buy.     To  a  large  extent  It  is  the 
cumulative    effect    of    such    decisions    In    a 
free    enterprise    economy    which    results    In 
cumulative  movements,  up  and  down,  with- 
in our  Industries.     He  who  would  not  con- 
clude that  the  wisdom  of  these  free  choices 
resulted  In  a  greater  good  for  a  greater  num- 
ber  of   people   during    1955   than   the   harm 
done  by  the  bad  decisions  la  Indeed  a  bold 
»<}ul.     As   long   as   people   have   freedom    to 
make    their    basic    economic    decisions,    we 
•hall  always  have  successes  and  failures,  pro- 
duction of  too  much  In  some  areas  and  too 
little  in  others.     Tet.  In  the  aggregate.  It  la 
true,  that  only  such  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy aa  ours  could  have  produced  such  an 
abundance    of    goods    and    service*    aa    tbe 
American  economy  did  In  1955. 

Smployment 
Once   Rgatn    I   am    dismayed    to    find   not 
one  single  wo>rd  In  the  majority  report  de- 


voted to  an  analysis  of  whether  the  econ- 
omy In  1955  achieved  the  objective  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1940  of  promoting  maxi- 
mum employment.  Yet.  during  1955  total 
civilian  employment  during  2  months  of  the 
year — Augtist  and  October — stood  at  65.- 
489.000  and  05.101.000.  respectively.  These 
were  employment  levels  never  before  at- 
tained In  the  history  of  this  country.  For 
the  year,  employment  rose  by  approximately 
2  million  and  unemployment  declined  by 
576.000,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  1.379.000 
people  were  added  to  the  civilian  labor  force, 
although  the  staff  economists  anticipated  an 
addition  of  only  1  million. 

The  remarkable  gains  made  by  the  econ- 
omy In  1955  were  well  expressed  i  in  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  1956  Economic  Report  as 
follows: 

"Total  emplojTnent  rose  by  over  3  million 
and  unemployment  declined  by  half  a  mil- 
lion between  the  last  3  months  of  1954  and 
the  corresponding  months  of  1955,  as  the 
civilian  labor  force  Increased  by  over  2'^ 
million.  The  average  workweek  also  In- 
creased, and  there  was  considerable  over- 
time work,  particularly  during  the  latter 
part  of  1955.  The  longer  hours,  combined 
with  a  continued  rise  in  average  hourly  earn- 
ln<»s.  brought  weekly  earnings  to  record  levels 
In  most  Industries"  (p.  114). 

In  comparison,  the  Democrat  members  of 
the  committee  observed  a  year  ago   that — 

"It  Is  a  cr.use  of  deep  concern  that  un- 
employment In  February  1905  was  only  about 
300.000  below  February  1954.  a  reduction  of 
Hbout  8  percent.  The  situation  looks  • 
little  better  if  we  use  the  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  unemp:oyment  index  (1947  49  equals 
100)  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  In- 
dex was  110  in  February  1955  compared  to 
114  In  January  1955.  and  a  high  of  142  In 
May  of  laot  year.  This  Is  a  reduction  of 
at>out  23  percent.  Even  on  this  basU.  how- 
ever, the  reduction  In  unemployment  Is  not 
commensurate  with  the  recovery  in  produc- 
tion. These  clrcum-stances  were  reflected  in 
the  warnings  at  our  hearings  of  possible 
chronic  unemployment  at  high  levels  of  pro- 
duction" (195c  committee  report,  p.   11). 

Odd.  Is  it  nn.  to  And  these  same  Demo- 
crats a  year  later  In  a  majority  report, 
warning  that  'Recent  low  levels  of  unem- 
ployment and  unused  Industrial  resources 
fend  to  limit  the  pace  of  further  Immediate 
expansion  In  real  output"  (p.  2).  I  ciin 
only  presume  from  this  statement  that  they 
are  acknowledging  Indirectly  that  the  ob- 
jective of  promotlni;  maximum  employmeat 
was  achieved  in   1935. 

Additional  evidence  of  phenomenal  prog- 
ress in  this  area  Is  provided  by  an  analysis 
of  unemployment  during  1955.  Concerning 
this  matter,  Uie  1956  Economic  R>;port  ob- 
served that: 

'The  decline  In  unemployment  over  the 
past  12  months  took  place  while  the  labor 
force  was  Increasing  sharply.  At  the  end 
o:  1954.  with  about  63' a  million  people  In 
the  civilian  labor  force,  unemployment  had 
fallen  to  a  little  under  3  million.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1955.  the  expan- 
sion of  job  opportunities  drew  many  people 
Into  the  labor  market  and  the  civilian  labor 
lorce  rose  by  about  4  million.  Meanwhile, 
alter  a  seasonal  rise  early  in  the  year,  un- 
employment declined  to  a  little  over  a 
million  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  At  the 
year-end.  after  declining  somewhat  less  than 
seasonally  since  summer,  the  civilian  labor 
force  totaled  about  66',  million  people,  and 
there  were  about  24  million  people  unem- 
ployed"  (p.  117). 

The  committee  staff  economists  assume  for 
purposes  of  their  projections  that  unemploy- 
ment in  years  not  marked  by  war  or  severe 
recession  should  average  close  to  4  percent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force,  although  other 
competent  economists  place  the  rate  near 
4.5  to  S  percent.  Even  though  the  percent- 
age of  the  civilian  labor  force  unemployed 
averaged   4   percent   during    1955.    as    their 


staff  projection  reveals,  the  record  level  of 
total  employment  set  In  1955  Is  all  the  more 
remarkable  since  instead  of  only  an  addition 
of  1  million  to  tbe  civilian  labor  force,  as  the 
staff  projected  on  the  basis  of  average  trends 
as  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, the  actual  addition  was  1.379.000.  which 
represented  an  underestimate  of  one-fourth 
in  the  total  numt>er  of  people  actually  added 
to  the  labor  force  during  the  year. 

This  would  tend  to  suggest,  for  years  not 
marked  by  wars  or  recessions,  that  perhaps 
4.5  to  5  percent  of  unemployment  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  is  more  reaiutic  a  flgure. 
Especially  since,  as  noted  In  the  President's 
1950  Economic  Report,  the  staff  report  and 
the  majority  report,  the  prevailing  low  levels 
of  unemployment  will  tend  to  limit  the  rate 
of  economic  expanslun  In  1950. 

Al.":o.  In  ascerutnlng  whether  the  economy 
fulfllls  the  employment  objective  of  the  act 
In  any  year,  it  Is  Important  to  consider  the 
trend  or  direction  of  movement  as  well  as 
the  numerical  levels  atulned.  As  the  sUff 
report  points  out: 

"For  example,  some  year,  which  began  with 

2  percent  unemployed  and  ended  with  0  per- 
cent, may  not  represent  achievement  of  the 
maximum  employment  goals  even  though 
the  average  unemployment  was  only  4  per- 
cent" (p.  83). 

Even  by  using  4  percent  »»  the  standard. 
OS  does  the  committee  staff,  the  employment 
objective  was  achieved  by  the  economy  In 
1955.  since  by  quarters  the  percentage  of  the 
civilian  labor  lorce  unemployed  was  5  2,  4  1, 

3  4,  and  3  5.  The  magnitude  of  the  upward 
employment  trend  during  the  latter  part  of 
1955  Is  also  revealed  by  the  fact  that  even 
during  December  1955,  a  month  which  ex- 
perteaces  seasonal  cutbacks  In  some  Indus- 
tries such  as  farming  and  construction,  a 
record  new  employment  level  of  64  2  million 
was  e&tablUhed.  This  was  2  5  million  more 
people  than  had  ever  been  employed  before 
during  thr  month  o,f  December. 

Thus,  althoukih  24  million  were  unem- 
ployed during  December  1955.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  |>euple  were  largely 
new  ent:anu  Into  the  labor  force,  those  In 
the  process  of  changing  jobs,  and  those 
shiftini?  to  new  industries  or  occupations  be- 
cause of  technological  changes  and  develop- 
ments. This  Is  borne  out  by  the  President's 
1950  Economic  Rep>ort.  which  noted  with 
respect  to  the  cumposltlun  o!  unempio>meut 
that: 

"On  the  average,  roughly  half,  of  those 
unemplo>ed  in  any  given  month  were  no 
longer  In  that  status  In  the  following 
moBth  •  •  •  Unemployment  declined  the 
most  among  those  unemployed  the  long- 
est. •  •  •  The  rate  of  unemployment  among 
married  men  hving  with  their  families  de- 
clined sharply,  from  about  3  percent  at  the 
end  of  1954  to  about  2  percent  at  the  end 
of  1955"  (p.  117). 

But.  as  the  President  also  called  attention 
to  In  his  1956  Economic  Report,  "  'structural' 
or  'spot'  unemployment  may  remain  even 
when  the  Nation's  economy  practically 
reaches  full  employment"  (p.  61).  In  this 
respect.  I  am  plea.<«ed  to  see  the  majority  re- 
port give  recognition  to  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation for  a  comprehensive  program 
to  more  satisfactorily  deal  with  "excessive 
unemployment  In  economically  depressed  In- 
dustrial areas"  (p.  4).  However,  the  econ- 
omy made  extensive  gains  even  In  this  area. 
as  Indicated  In  the  Area  Classlflcatlon  Sum- 
mary released  In  January  1956  by  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor: 

"A  year  ago.  at  the  beginning  of  1055.  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  listed  44 
major  areas  and  100  smaller  centers  as 
having  relatively  substantial  unemploy- 
ment •  •  •.  By  the  beginning  of  1956,  how- 
ever, only  19  major  areas — the  lowest  num- 
ber since  autumn  of  1953 — remained  on  the 
s\irplus  llstlnT,  while  the  number  of  smaller 
stirplus  areas  had  been  reduced  to  04  •   •   •. 
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"With  only  3  exceptions  (BIddeford,  and 
Sanford,  Maine:  Long  Branch.  N.  J.:  and 
Punce.  P.  R. ) .  all  of  the  major  and  smaller 
area^i  still  classified  as  labor  surplus  re- 
pjrted  some  cutbacks  In  unemployment  over 
ihe  past  year.  Declines  totaled  an  impres- 
sive 25  percent  or  more  in  49  of  the  83  large 
and  small  areas  remaining  on  the  surplus 
list:  In  15  of  these,  jobless  totals  have 
dropped  to  less  than  half  the  year-ago  level." 

In  summary,  however.  It  must  be  con- 
cluded as  the  E.<ecutive  Director.  Dr.  Grover 
W.  Ensley.  observed  In  his  address  to  the  33d 
Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference — 
"unemployment  and  unused  industrial  ca- 
pacity are  today  near  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum." The  economy  in  1955  not  only  met 
but  substantially  exceeded  the  employment 
objective  outlined  in  the  Emplcyment  Act  of 
1940.  The  majority  report  should  have  made 
this  fact  plain,  thai  It  did  not  do  so  Is  regret- 
table. 

Purchaiing    poirrr 

As  the  Employment  Act  of  1913  suggests, 
one  of  the  bebt  indicators  of  economic  activ- 
ity is  the  a^igregate  Income  paid  to  people 
by  Industry,  agriculture,  and  Government. 
Of  most  Eignlfiiance  from  the  standpoint  of 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  l.s  "disposable 
personal  Income."  which  Is  that  Income 
pecple  actually  receive  and  can  either  spend 
or  save.  Concerning  this  Indicator,  tlie  presi- 
dent's 19G0  Economic  Report  observed  that: 

"Disposable  personal  Income  rose  •  •  • 
by  $144  billion  to  $i692  billion  •  •  •.  de- 
sp.te  hlsher  Federal  taxpayments  associated 
with  rising  earnings  and  despite  somewhat 
larger  payments  for  State  and  local  taxes. 
The  income  gains  frr  m  1954  to  1955  raised 
the  per  capita  disposable  Income  in  constant 
prices  by  more  than  4  jiercent  "  (  pp    107-I&8  ) . 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  $269  2  billion 
of  disposable  per.sonal  Income  which  work- 
ers, farmers,  professicnal  and  self-employed 
people  and  proprietors  received,  was  some 
$1  5  billion  in  excess  cf  that  whirh  the  com- 
mittee staff  projected  as  possible  of  attain- 
ment In  1955.  If  the  obXectlve  of  promoting 
maximum  employment  and  production  was 
to  be  achieved. 

This  record  receipt  of  disposable  personal 
Income  gave  rise  to  personal  consumption 
exj>endllures  which  al*o  reached  record  pro- 
portions in  1935.  In  r»55.  personal  consump- 
tion expenditures  rose  by  $16  billion  to  $252  4 
billion.  In  this  conni?clion.  the  President's 
1956  Economic  Report  noted  that: 

"The  rise  in  consumer  fpendin-;  was  not. 
however,  a  passive  accompaniment  of  rising 
Incomes.  On  the  contrary.  It  was  a  highly 
dynamic  factor  In  thi?  process  of  economic 
expansion.  Consumeis  were  of  a  mind  to 
buy  better  things  and  lnrrea«-e  their  spend- 
ing. This  pervasive  attitude,  combined 
With  the  willingness  of  women  and  young 
people  to  take  on  Jobs  so  that  their  families 
might  better  approximate  the  plane  of  living 
they  wished  to  attain  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing feature  of  recent  experience  •  •  •.  The 
confidence  In  the  economic  future  so  dra- 
matically displayed  by  them  was  likewlre 
felt  and  displayed  by  biulii'-'smen  and  In- 
vestors" (pp.  23  and  25). 

Although  this  rate  of  personal  consump- 
tion expenditures.  In  relation  to  disposable 
Income  and  personal  savings,  was  In  part 
made  possible  by  a  rapid  expansion  of  con- 
sumer credit.  It  did  not  result  In  inflationary 
developments,  since  consumption  of  goods 
and  services  Increased  almost  6'2  percent  In 
real  terms  due  to  ft  Irly  stable  consumer 
prices.  This  was  the  largest  gain  In  real 
terms  or  constant  prices  since  1946.  The 
1956  Economic  Report  noted  In  this  respect 
that: 

"The  vigorous  expansion  of  economic  ac- 
tivity during  1955  was  accompanied  by  little 
change  In  the  average  level  of  wholesale  or 
consumer  prices.  To  be  sure,  the  substantial 
subillty  of  the  price  level  reflected  In  some 
degree  the  opposite  muvemente  of  Industrial 


and  f.vm  prices  in  wholesale  markets.  How- 
ever, the  Increase  even  In  the  average  level 
of  Industrial  prices  was  not  large  for  a  period 
of  high  prosperity.  Because  the  overall 
change  In  prices  was  small,  speculative  ac- 
cumulation of  business  inventories,  such  as 
has  often  led  to  economic  recession  In  the 
past,  was  largely  avoided  last  year"  (p.  41). 
It  was  Just  a  year  ago  In  their  supplemental 
views  that  the  Democrat  members  of  this 
committee,   concluded   that — 

"The  President  and  the  administrators  of 
his  economic  programs  seem  unable  to  con- 
quer their  Inflationary  fears  and  to  exhibit 
the  kind  of  mature  economic  statesmanship 
on  monetary  policy  which  they  advocate  In 
the  Economic  Report"   (pp.  24-25). 

Quite  to  the  contrary  of  this  "political" 
observation,  the  American  people  in  no  small 
part  owe  the  gains  they  enjoyed  last  year 
in  real  terms — a  6'i  percent  increase  and 
the  largest  such  basic  gain  in  economic  well- 
being  since  1946— to  the  "economic  states- 
manship" the  President  and  his  subordinates 
have  exhibited  since  assuming  office.  For 
their  decisions  to  ease  credit  restrictions  in 
1954  and  to  place  restraints  on  borrowing 
In  1955.  we  can  be  grateful.  However,  pru- 
dent restraint  and  concern  for  the  facts  sug- 
gest the  obvious  fact,  a.s  the  President  called 
our  attention  to  in  the  1956  Economic 
Report  that — 

"Final  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of 
recent  governmental  policies  must  therefore 
be  sought  in  the  economic  annals  that  are 
yet  to  come  as  well  as  those  for  1955" 
(pp.  40-41 ). 

Installment  credit,  which  was  u.sed  prin- 
cipally In  the  buying  of  consumer  durables, 
did  increase  $5.5  billion  in  1955.  Of  this 
amount,  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  for 
January  1956.  indicates  tha*  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion of  the  total  increase  was  due  to  "the 
rise  In  automobile  paper"  (p.  2).  However, 
althouTh  the  total  credit  outstanding  Is 
currently  higher  relative  to  income  than  In 
previous  years,  all  of  this  gain,  as  the  Survey 
reveals.  Is  "attributable  to  the  Installment 
credit  segment,  and  more  particularly  to 
automotive  paper  •  *  •.  and  even  In  the 
case  of  nonautomotlve  Installment  debt,  the 
ratio  to  income  Is  only  moderately  above 
prewar"  (p.  3). 

Such  an  extension  of  private  debt  to  be 
paid  out  of  future  income  has  always  been 
associated  with  the  purchase  of  such  durable 
goods  which  provide  service  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

Although  "monthly  payments  on  the  loans 
prtxreeded  on  schedule,  and  delinquencies 
were  not  only  very  low  but  even  lower  than 
in  past  years."  as  the  1956  Economic  Report 
Indicates  (p.  26).  prudence  requires  that 
further  Increase  in  the  rate  of  consumer 
credit  expansion  be  watched  carefully.  I 
And  myself  in  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  concurred  In  by  the 
majority  report,  that — 

"Although  present  conditions  do  not  call 
for  the  use  of  •  •  •  authority  to  regulate 
the  terms  of  Installment  credit,  this  Is  a 
good  time  for  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
ti\e  branch  to  study  the  problem"  (1956 
Economic  Reoort.  p.  94) . 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  although  the 
majv^lty  report  falls  to  note  It,  that  a  reason- 
ably objective  person  would  conclude  that  the 
economy  In  1955  most  certainly  did  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
In  achieving  maximum  production,  employ- 
ment, and  purchasing  power.  As  the  Presi- 
dent phrased  It:  "Full  employment,  rising 
Incomes,  and  a  stable  dollar  have  been  cher- 
ished goals  of  our  society.  The  practical 
attainment  of  these  Ideals  during  1955  was 
the  year's  greatest  economic  achievement." 
(1956  Economic  Report,  p.  13.) 

THE   OT7TLOOK   fX>a    l»Se 

It  Is  evident  from  what  I  have  said  that 
the  gigantic  rate  of  expansion  which  the 
economy  made  in  1955  cannot  continue  In- 


definitely.   As  the  President  Indicated  In  the 
1950  Kconomic  Report: 

"Under  current  conditions,  the  economic 
growth  of  our  Nation  Is  limited  by  Industrial 
capacity  and  accretions  to  the  labor  force. 
When  the  economy  has  reached  so  high  a 
level  Its  near-term  course  Is  Inevitably  sur- 
rounded by  a  margin  of  uncertainty,  and 
minor  movements  can  occur  without  Involv- 
ing a  change  In  general  trend"  (p.  49). 

This  implies  a  decrease  In  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion not  in  continued  economic  growth. 
It  means  a  period  of  relative  stability  In  eco- 
nomic expansion,  and,  as  was  the  case  In 
1954 — a  good  year,  a  lessened  rate  of  expan- 
sion does  not  Imply  stagnation;  rather  a 
mixture  of  cumulative  movements  up  and 
down  as  required  by  the  needs  of  Individual 
industries. 

In  this  respect.  I  believe  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Ralph  J.  Watklns  in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress to  the  115th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  last  Decem- 
ber are  worth  noting: 

"I-he  conviction  that  catastrophic  depres- 
sions can  be  avoided  does  not  at  all  imply  a 
belief  that  economic  recessions  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Indeed,  we  can  see  that  modern 
economic  fluctuations  are  part  of  the  price 
of  freedom.  They  are  inherent  In  a  free 
economy;  inherent  basically  in  that  precious 
hallmark  of  a  free  society— freedom  of 
choice:  freedom  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  free- 
dom as  to  what  to  buy;  freedom  of  occupa- 
tion and  freedom  of  entry  into  business:  and 
freedom  in  the  management  of  our  farflung 
business  system,  composed  of  more  than  4 
million  separate  business  concerns. 

"The  business  cycle  Is  still  with  us  and  will 
continue  with  us  so  long  as  we  remain  a  free 
economy  and  a  free  society,  though  we  may 
properly  continue  our  efforts  at  lessening  the 
amplitude  of  economic  fluctuations  and  may 
well  hope  to  achieve  more  and  more  progress 
as  we  learn  more  about  the  behavior  of  the 
economy  and  as  our  management  skills  are 
sharpened  by  experience." 

It  has  become  the  vogue  these  days  for 
certain  economists  to  speak  of  adjusting  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  downward  "to  a 
more  sustainable  pattern  of  balanced 
growth"  and  "of  adjusting  to  a  rate  con- 
sistent with  rising  productivity  and  growth 
in  the  labor  force,  avoiding  the  excesses  of 
inflation  and  rising  prices  on  the  one  hand 
or  renewed  recession  and  rising  unemployl 
ment  on  the  other."  as  does  the  majority  re- 
port (p.  2).  But  it  must  be  realized,  as  the 
President  so  emphatically  told  the  American 
people  in  the  1956  Economic  Report: 

"The  economic  life  of  a  dynamic  people  Is 
full  of  crosscurrents.  No  matter  how  rap- 
idly the  economy  as  a  whole  may  be  advanc- 
ing, there  are  always  some  Industries  and 
areas  that  are  standing  still  or  even  declin- 
ing. Progress  of  technology  Is  by  its  nature 
uneven:  new  products  and  new  firms  con- 
tinually disrupt  economic  routine;  shifts  of 
demand  keep  occurring  and  recurring:  for- 
eign developments  have  widely  divergent 
effects  on  domestic  industry;  and  the  weather 
Itself  is  sometimes  the  arbiter  over  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  people.  These  factors  and 
many  others  like  them  diversify  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  a  nation.  If  our  economy  Is  to 
continue  growing,  it  will  have  to  remain 
fluid  and  resilient,  and  broadly  responsive  to 
market  forces"  (p.  51). 

The  American  people  can  expect  In  1956  a 
continuation  of  the  i/^ature  economic  states- 
manship on  the  part  of  President  Elsenhower 
and  his  responsible  associates  by  using  the 
extensive  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Employment  Act  by  promoting 
maximum  employment,  production  and  nur- 
chaslng  power.  As  the  President's  1956  Eco- 
nomic Report  Indicates: 

"The  continuance  of  general  prosperity 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  In  a  high-level 
economy  like  ours,  neither  the  threat  cf 
inflation  nor  the  threat  of  recession  c^u  evtr 
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be  rery  distant.  •  •  •  Xi  cnxt  aeonotDy  is  to 
advance  flrmly  on  the  narrow  road  tbat  sep- 
arates receaslon  frrm  Inflation,  the  Federal 
Oovemxnent  ntust  pursue  mcTnetary.  fiscal, 
and  houaekeeplng  policies  with  skill  and  clr- 
cumspectlon.  We  must  be  alert  to  changes 
in  ecoDomlc  conditions  and  be  ready  to  adapt 
oxir  policies  promptly  to  them"  (pp.  11-12). 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  an  elec- 
tion year  the  expedient  but  generally  unwise 
thing  to  do  ta  to  follow  the  course  ot  least 
resistance.  This  the  Blsenhower  adminis- 
tration did  not  do  in  1955.  As  the  President 
in  his  195fl  Economic  Report  observed; 

"Prompt  and  resolute  governmental  ac- 
tion to  contain  undue  expansion  requires 
eourat^e  and  a  willingness  to  focus  on  the 
less  apparent  and  the  longer-term  interests 
of  the  economy"  (p.  43). 

A  continuation  of  this  statesmanshlpUke 
use  by  the  President  of  governmental  pow- 
ers can  be  expected  by  the  American  people 
in  195«. 

What  then  seems  to  be  the  outlook  in 
1056  for  achieving  the  Employment  Act  ob- 
jectives of  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion and  purchasing  power?  The  1956  Eco- 
nomic Report  concludes: 

"Taking  recent  developments  all  together. 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  high  levels  of 
production,  employment  and  income  will 
be  broadly  sustained  during  the  coming 
year,  and  that  underlying  conditions  will 
remain  favorable  to  further  economic 
growUi"   (p.  49). 

The  committee  staff's  report  indicates  that 
the  assumptions  underlying  the  President's 
Economic  Report  and  the  budget  imply  a 
gross  national  product  of  about  fiCX)  btUlon 
lor  1956.  This  reinforces  the  President's 
ODservation  that  economic  expansion  in  1955 
brought  us  to  "the  threshold  of  a  $400  bil- 
lion economy"  ( 1956  Economic  Report,  p. 
III). 

Measured  In  terms  of  constant  fourth 
quarter  prices,  this  would  represent  a  2  8 
percent  Increase  In  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  over  1035.  It  also  is  slgnlArant 
to  remember  that  whereas  a  year  ago.  the 
economy  began  at  a  level  below  the  long- 
term  average,  it  be^an  in  1956  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  long-term  average. 

A  9400  billion  gross  national  product 
may  involve  a  somewhat  lower  rate  of 
production  and  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources in  1956  than  prevailed  in  the  recurd 
fourth  quarter  of  19:)5.  But  this  projected 
economic  growth  In  1956  is  consistent  w.th 
the  long-term  trend  of  a  3-percent  Increase 
in  the  production  of  go<xls  and  services 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  unemployment 
level  of  4.5  to  5  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  which  many  economists  believe 
is  normal  for  the  economy  in  years  not 
marked  by  wars  or  recessions. 

In  a  few  words.  If  a  $400  billion  economy 
is  achieved  In  1956.  the  objectives  of  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  purchas- 
ing power  would  without  much  doubt  be 
achieved.  It  also  U  regrettable  that  the 
majority  report  does  not  make  this  fact 
plain:  but  in  an  election  year,  especially 
in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  committee 
hearings  that  the  Democrat  members  de- 
cided to  hold  this  year,  such  an  omission 
is  understandable  even  If  It  is  not  Justlflabie. 

AGaiCTTI.TURAL  SnUATlON 

The  one  major  segment  of  the  economy  In 
1956  which  did  not  enjoy  economic  prosperity 
as  a  whole  was  agriculture.  The  net  cumu- 
lative movement  represented  by  the  indus- 
try was  negative,  and  as  the  President  ob- 
served in  his  Economic  Report  this  year,  "the 
position  of  farmers  in  our  dynamic  economy 
has  arcused  deep  concern"  jp.  53). 

Although  the  majority  report  findings  and 
recommendations  contain  much  merit,  they 
Ignore  certain  fundamental  problems  in  agri- 
culture wliich  require  extremely  different  so- 


lutions and  types  of  public  assistance  than 
those  recommended  for  agriculture  as  a 
whole.  As  long  as  the  Congress  continue* 
to  ignore  these  cleavages  within  agriculture. 
InvcUvtng  great  extremes  in  the  size  and  types 
of  iarms.  it  will  continue  to  legislate  Inap- 
propriate policies  which  merely  treat  the  ef- 
fects rather  than  the  causes  of  these  divers* 
income  and  production  problems. 

I  do  agree  in  general  with  the  majority  re- 
port's observation  that — 

"Because  of  the  highly  competitive  nature 
Of  agriculture,  because  of  the  relatively 
Inelastic  dem  tnd  for  most  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  betause  of  the  national  need  for 
su".  3tantlal  standby  productive  capacity  to 
meet  the  needs  of  increasing  population  and 
against  the  hazards  of  war  and  crop  failure, 
agriculture  as  an  Industry  will  continue  to 
present  unique  and  difficult  problems"  (p.  3). 
However,  If  the  Congress  will  enact  realistic 
legislation  tailored  to  meet  the  separate 
needs  of  the  owners  and  operators  according 
to  the  1054  agricultural  censiu  of  our  (1) 
larger  commercial  farms,  mostly  family-type 
farms  who  can  benefit  from  price  support 
programs,  since  they  produce  85  percent  of 
the  annual  marketable  crop  value  and  re- 
ceive 80  perce.it  of  net  farm  Income;  and  (2) 
smaller  commercial  larms.  resiUentlal  and 
part-time  farms,  as  defined  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  who  benefit  but  very  little  from  price 
support  programs,  since  they  produce  only 
15  percent  of  the  snnual  marketable  crop 
value,  and  receive  but  20  percent  net  farm 
Income. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  what.  In  a  compara- 
tively short  period  of  time,  solutloiu  can  be 
found  to  "the  unique  and  dlfBcult  problems  " 
of  these  distinct  groups  of  rural  people. 
Need  for  income  data  by  economic  class  o/ 
farm 
Our  first  step  In  formulaltng  legislation 
which  can  treat  t^e  causes  of  these  problems 
Is  to  obtain  meaningful  annual  farm  Income 
data  by  economic  class  of  farm.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  average  and  per  c.iplta  farm 
Income  flsures,  derived  by  dividing  the  num- 
ber of  farms  and  farm  people  into  a  net 
Income  fl(?ure.  are  of  questloi>able  utility  for 
policy  determination.  These  figures  repre- 
sent the  composite  of:  (l)  the  Incomes  of 
2  million  farms  which  comprise  80  percent 
of  the  net  farm  Income,  and  (2)  the  Incomes 
of  2.7.  million  farms,  comprising  only  20  per- 
cent of  net  farm  Income.  This  distorts  all 
out  of  semblance  to  reality  the  farm  Income 
picture  used  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  farm 
policies. 

As  the  National  Planning  Association 
pointed  out  In  its  publication.  Underemploy- 
ment In  Agriculture: 

"Simple  arithmetic  will  show  what  hap- 
pens. Add  the  Incomes  of  a  group  of  'medi- 
cal science  workers':  f 20.000  for  a  doctor: 
W.OOO  for  a  laboratory  technician:  $4,000  for 
a  nurse:  W.OOO  for  a  Janitor.  The  average 
Income  for  these  medical  service  workers'  is 
$8,500.  Now.  bjr  using  this  average,  the  facu 
are  distorted   In  two  ways: 

"(a)  The  doctor's  salary  appears  to  be 
much  lower  than  It  realty  Is:  and 

"(b)  The  low  Income  at  the  bottom  of 
the  group  is  glossed  over. 

"Thus,  when  national  avenges  Involving 
all  farmers  are  used,  the  commercial  farmers 
are  made  out  to  have  much  lower  Incomes 
than  they  actually  have,  and  the  real  poverty 
of  the  low-Income  group  Is  technically  cov- 
ered  up.  Yet  this  system  of  averages  has 
been  the  common  practice." 

The  Census  Bureau  defines  a  farm  as  3 
acres  or  more  of  land  If  the  value  of  the 
products  raUed  on  that  land  amounts  to 
$150  or  more;  or  If  it  comprises  less  than 
3  acres  but  the  value  of  the  products  sold 
amount  to  $150  On  the  basis  of  thU  defini- 
tion, the  Agricultural  Census  of  1950  provided 
Xor  the  first  Ume  complete  inXoriaaUca  ca 


farm  Income  by  economic  and  other  classes 
of  farm,  as  follows: 

CLASSES  or  FAKMS ItSO   ACSlCTTLTTTiiUL  CXWSt;» 

Commercial  farms  {3.706,412) 

Class  I.  Those  farms  which  sold  producs 
valued  at  $25,000  or   more    (103jSl). 

Class  n.  Those  farms  which  sold  produce 
valued  at  between  $10,000  and  $24  909 
(381,151). 

Class  in.  Those  farms  which  sold  produce 
valuedVt  between  $5,000  and  $9,990  (721.211). 

Class  IV  Those  farms  which  sold  produce 
valued  at  between  $2,500  and  $4,000  (882302). 

Class  V.  Those  farms  which  sold  produce 
valued  at  between  $1,200  and  $2,499  (001 J16). 

Class  VI  Those  farms  which  sold  produce 
value  at  between  $250  and  $1,190  (717,201). 
Otfirr  farms  {t. 668.622) 

Part-time.  639.230. 

Residential,  1  0-..>9  392. 

Total  farms,  5.375.034. 

Analysis  of  this  data  by  .xroncnnlc  class  of 
commercial  farm  Indicates  that: 

1.  1  2  million  of  the  then  existing  3  7  mil- 
lion commercial  farms,  mostly  family  type. 
comprl.«lng  the  first  3  economic  classes  of 
such  farms,  and  containing  200  1  million 
acres  of  harvested  cropland,  produced  farm 
products  sold  for  $5,000  or  more.  Expressed 
another  way.  22  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  farms  produced  74  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  farm  products  sold,  utilizing 
60  5  percent  of  the  total  harvested  cropland. 

The  average  family  Income.  Including  both 
money  and  nonmoney  Income,  of  the  5  mil- 
lion persons  living  on  these  12  million  farms 
was  $5,143  By  comparison,  the  average  fam- 
ily Income  of  all  farm  families  on  farms 
that  same  year  was  only  $2  650. 

The  average  per  caplU  Income,  Including 
both  money  and  nonmoney  Income,  was 
$1,220.  nearly  twice  that  of  all  people  on 
farms    which  was  only  $651. 

2.  The  other  2  5  million  farms  In  the  Inst 
3  economic  classes  of  commercial  farms,  con- 
taining 118  8  million  acres  of  harvested  crop- 
land, produced  crops  sold  for  $4,900  or  less. 
Expressed  another  way.  47  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  farms  produced  only  24 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts sold,  utilizing  34  5  percent  of  the  total 
harvested  cropland. 

The  average  family  tneome  Including  both 
money  and  nonmoney  Income,  of  the  10  3 
million  persons  living  on  these  2  5  million 
commercial  family-type  farnis  was  only 
$1.741— $3,352  less  than  the  average  of  those 
jamllles  operaUng  farms  In  the  first  3  eco- 
^iomlc  classes  of  farms  and  $859  less  than  the 
average  family  Income  of  all  farm  families. 

The  avera!;e  per  capita  Income.  Including 
both  money  and  nonmoney  Income,  was  only 
$430— $7£0  less  than  the  average  i>er  capiU 
Income  of  persons  living  on  farms  In  the  first 
3  economic  classes  of  farms— and  $221  less 
than  that  of  all  people  living  on  farms, 
which  was  $651. 

3  In  atldltlon,  tiiere  were  16  million  part- 
time  and  residential  f.nrma.  These  farms, 
representing  31  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  farms,  produced  only  2  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  ail  farm  producte  sold. 

It  is  evident  from  this  analysis  that  Income 
data  In  agriculture  by  economic  class  of 
farm  are  essential  In  evaluating  the  extent 
to  which  price-support  programs  aid  farmers 
and  raise  prices  and.  therefore.  Incomes  of 
the  owners  of  farms  In  these  diiTerent  clas- 
sifications. Obviously,  two-thirds  of  our 
family-type  farms  produce  so  very  little  for 
sale  that  they  cannot  materUlly  benefit  from 
price  support  programs  regardless  of  the 
level— 75.  00.  or  100  percent — of  price  sup- 
port. No  wonder  average  per  capita  farm 
Income  Is  but  one-hslf  that  of  nonfarm  per 
caniU  Income.  Two- thirds  of  our  farms  ccn- 
U.bute  very  htUe  to  total  farm  Income,  so 
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the  result  is  that  their  inclusion  for  purposes 
of  farm  Income  analysis  makes  average  farm 
family  and  per  capita  Income  figures  compare 
unfavorably  with  nonfarm  income  figures. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
owners  and  operators  of  one-third  of  our 
farms,  mostly  family-type,  who  produce  85 
percent  of  the  annual  marketable  crop  value 
are  the  people  who  benefit  through  the  price 
support  programs  administered  by  the  United 
States  Department  oJ  Agriculture.  Yet  we 
have  had  many  honest  and  sincere  people 
advocating  a  90  percent  of  parity  price  sup- 
port program  In  the  mistaken  belief  that  It 
will  raise  net  farm  income  and  narrow  the 
gap  between  per  capita  farm  and  nonfarm 
incomes. 

How  can  such  a  program  do  this  when,  in 
the  first  place.  It  relat<>s  to  only  the  so-called 
basic  commodities,  which  provide  farmers 
only  26  percent  of  net  farm  Income?  Fur- 
thermore. In  order  to  get  price  support,  a 
farmer  must  have  something  to  sell,  but 
two-thirds  of  our  fanuly-type  farms  simply 
do  not  produce  for  commercial  sale  In  any 
significant  amount. 

If  such  price  support  leelslative  "mistakes" 
are  to  be  avoided  In  the  future,  the  Congre.ss 
must  have  more  accurate  and  meanlnfcfut 
Income  data.  Lacklni;;  such  data,  the  ma- 
jority report  understandably  expresses  alarm 
at  "the  continued  decline  In  farm  prices  and 
agricultural  Income"  and  concludes  that 
"certainly  the  solutions  thus  far  brought  for- 
ward have  not  been  adquate"   (p.  3). 

Yet  the  authors  of  the  majority  report  con- 
cluded ostensibly  on  such  Inadequate  data 
that  they  were  "largely  perstiaded  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  recent  decline  •  •  •.  (to»  feel 
compelled  •  •  •  to  accept  •  •  •  strong 
price  supports"  (p.  4). 

The  lack  of  adequate  farm  Income  data 
prompted  me  to  Introduce,  earlier  this  ses- 
sion. S.  3145.  which  would  require  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  In  conducting  Its  current  pop- 
ulation surveys,  to  include  and  publish  an- 
nually money  and  nonmoney  Income  data, 
relating  to  per  capita  and  family  farm  Income 
by  economic  class  of  farm.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Subcommittee*  on  Economic  Statis- 
tics of  the  committee  will,  during  the  coming 
year,  give  attention  to  Improving  the  compi- 
lation of  agricultural  Income  data  along  this 
line,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  majority 
report  will  In  their  own  words  "weigh  sym- 
pathetically" this  "dlderence  approach  to  a 
solution  "  of  our  farm  Income  problems. 

The  stakes  are  too  high  and  the  welfare 
of  too  many  people  Is  involved  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  or  reenact  laws  such  as  the 
rlRld  90  percent  price  support  program  on 
basic  commodities,  which  Instead  of  remov- 
ing the  causes  only  tre«it  the  effects  produced 
by  our  two  major  problems  In  agriculture: 
First,  the  need  for  effective  price  support 
legislation  for  our  commercial  farms;  second, 
economic  aid  programs  of  quite  a  different 
nature  to  assist  the  great  bulk  of  our  farm 
people  who.  because  o;  the  lack  of  adequate- 
8l7>d  farms,  financial  means,  or  technical 
knowledge,  do  not  pioduce  enough  farm 
products  for  commercial  consumption  to  de- 
rive any  substantial  assistance  from  price- 
support  programs.  ' 

Agriculture  is  basically  sound 
In  light  of  the  current  election-year  dis- 
cussion, about  declining  parity  ratios,  prices 
and  farm  Income.  It  is  very  ImporUnt  that 
the  American  people  view  these  matters  In 
proper  perspective.  Although  the  cumu- 
lative movement  of  agriculture  has  been 
down,  agriculture,  as  Secretary  Benson  has 
said  many  times.  "Is  not  on  the  rocks." 
Commonsense  and  respect  for  the  following 
basic  facts  concerning  the  soundness  of  agri- 
culture, ought  to  guide  the  Congress  In  en- 
acting farm  legislation. 

The  prices  received  Index  did  fall  from 
243  in  January  1955,  to  226  In  January 
1056 — a  drop  of  16  points.    But  during  ths 


same  period,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
production  and  family  living  items,  declined 
7  and  1  points  respectively,  causing  the 
parity  Index  also  to  decline  2  points.  Thus 
the  parity  ratio  during  the  year  fell  6  points 
from  86  to  80.  Two  significant  facts  emerge 
from  these  daU.  First,  farmers  as  a  whole 
did  benefit  from  the  price  stability  which 
prevailed  during  1954,  although  the  owners 
of  one-third  of  our  farms  mostly  family 
tyf>e  which  produce  85  percent  of  bur  an- 
nual marketable  crop  value  benefited  to  a 
lesser  extent,  since,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, price  stability  was  the  result  of  the 
low  prices  they  received.  Second,  commer- 
cial farms  (in  particular  those  In  the  first 
three  economic  classes  of  farms )  as  the  1956 
economic  report  points  out  "have  been  pro- 
ducing and  are  geared  to  produce  more  than 
could  be  commercially  disposed  of  at  sup- 
port prices"  (p.  54). 

We  should  lake  notice  of  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  total  value  of  all  farm  assets 
Is  some  $163  billion,  total  farm  debt  Is  only 
•  18  billion — some  11  percent  of  farmers' 
asseu.  Only  3  out  of  10  farmers  have  mort- 
gage debts  and  over  80  percent  of  all  farms 
mortgnged  are  mortgaged  for  less  than  50 
percent  of  their  market  value — over  one- 
hair  are  mortgaged  for  less  than  30  percent 
of  their  market  value.  However,  the  de- 
mands for  credit  have  been  Increasing,  espe- 
cially among  young  farmers  and  those  who 
operate  smaller  farms. 

Seemingly,  the  best  Indicator  for  deter- 
mining the  basic  soundness  of  any  segment 
of  the  economy  Is  the  trend  In  the  number 
of  bankruptcy  cases  filed  by  different  types 
of  businesses.  Cases  Involving  farmers  have 
accounted  for  exactly  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  such  cases  for 
the  past  5  years.  In  1955.  only  386  out  of 
59.404  bankruptcy  cases  Involved  farmers. 
This  is  all  the  more  Important  when  it  Is 
remembered  that  according  to  the  agricul- 
tural census  of  1954  we  had  some  4.6  mil- 
lion farm  operators. 

Although  the  Income  positions  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  one-third  of  our  farms  which  pro- 
duce 85  percent  of  cur  marketable  crop 
value  declined  during  1955.  those  of  the 
owners  of  the  other  two-thirds  of  our  farms 
were  virtually  unaffected  by  the  decline  In 
farm  prices  because  they  produce  so  very 
little  for  sale — about  15  percent  of  our  mar- 
ketable crop  value.  However,  evidence  that 
the  net-Income  picture  of  the  owners  of 
our  largest  commercial  farms,  mostly  fam- 
ily type,  which  produce  the  bulk  of  our 
farm  products,  is  good  and  that  in  gen- 
eral they  have  shared  In  the  prosperity  en- 
Joyed  during  1955  Ls  found  In  the  majority 
rejKirt  recommendation  that  endorses  "the 
President's  proposal  for  a  dollar  limit  on  the 
size  of  payments  or  support  loans  to  any 
one  Individual  or  farming  unit"  (p.  4) . 

For  example,  the  1950  census  of  agricul- 
ture revealed  that: 

1.  Nine  percent,  or  484,000  of  the  farms 
In  the  first  2  economic  classes  of  farms — 
those   producing   crops   sold   for  $10,000  or 


more — produced  61  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  all  farm  products  sold  and  received  23 
percent  of  the  total  net  farm  Income. 

The  average  family  Income  provided  by 
these  farms  was  $6,585,  nearly  2'^  times 
that  of  all  farm  families.  The  average  per 
caplto  income  of  people  on  these  farms  was 
$1,594:  also  about  2%  times  that  of  all  people 
living  on  farms. 

2.  At  the  other  extreme,  about  16  percent 
or  717.201  farms  In  the  sixth  and  last  class 
of  family-type  commercial  farms — those 
producing  crops  sold  for  more  than  $250  but 
less  than  $1.200— produced  only  2.3  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products  sold 
and  received  5  percent  of  the  total  net  farm 
Income. 

Average  family  and  per  capita  Incomes 
were  only  $975  and  $254,  respectively;  these 
also  were  $5,610  and  $1,340,  repectlvely,  below 
those  enjoyed  by  people  living  on  farms  in 
the  first  2  economic  classes  of  farms. 

The  owners  or  oi>erator8  of  these  484.000 
farms,  mostly  family-type  referred  to  in 
point  1,  are,  and  have  been,  receiving  the 
largest  subsidies  under  the  price-support 
program.  One  private  research  organization 
recently  reported  that  1.9  percent  of  our 
farmers  received  25  percent  of  the  price- 
support  subsidy  In   1953. 

The  largest  loans  made  under  the  price- 
support  program,  however,  are  those  made 
to  corporation,  not  family-type,  farms.  For 
example.  In  1953  the  largest  wheat  loans 
were  made  to: 

1.  The  Harrlgan  Farms,  of  Prosser.  Wash  . 
which  placed  152.840  bushels  under  loan  in 
the  amount  of  $354  339. 

2.  The  United  States  Wheat  Corp.  of 
Hardin.  Mont.,  which  placed  184.516  bushels 
under  loan,  in  the  amount  of  $348,646. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  1.468 
loans  over  $25,000.  with  a  total  loan  value  of 
$63,437,759,  were  made  on  the  1953  wheat 
crop.     The  average  loan  value  was  $43,214. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  price-support  lad- 
der. 554.058  loans  under  $5,000.  but  totaling 
$713,517,921.  with  an  average  loan  value  of 
$1,288.  were  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

With  respect  to  corn,  the  largest  loans  on 
the  1953  crop  went  to: 

1.  Adams  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Odebolt,  Iowa, 
which  placed  124.800  bushels  of  corn  under 
loan  at  a  face  value  of  $190,944. 

2.  Emil  Sovich,  of  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  who 
placed  102.648  bushels  under  loan  in  the 
amount  of  $166,289.76. 

On  this  corn  crop,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  made  104  loans  over  $25,000, 
with  a  total  loan  value  of  $3,575,440.  The 
average  value  of  these  104  loans  was  $34,379. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  subsidy  ladder. 
283.605  loans  under  $5,000  in  value,  but  total- 
ing $603,449,500,  were  made.  These  loans 
average  $1,775. 

The  magnitude  of  the  subsidy  program  to 
large  operators  is  revealed  by  table  3  of  the 
USDA's  January  1956  publication,  summary 
of  sample  survey  of  size  of  major  1953  crop- 
grain  loans: 
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Tablb  3. —  Number  of  toaita,  total  loan  value  and  axrra§e  loam  value,  7  major  1953  grain 

crop*— Continued 
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The  lac*  of  a  limit  upon  the  amount 
of  price  support  assistance  a  farmer  cnn  re- 
ceive gives,  in  my  opinion,  unnecessary 
financial  assistance  to  a  great  many  owners 
of  the  larger  commercial  farms,  especially 
the  103.231  farms  In  the  first  economic  class 
of  farmj.  which  in  1M9  produced  23  percent 
of  all  farm  products  sold  and  each  of  which 
produced  products  valued  at  $25,000  or  more. 
I  Introduced,  therefore.  S.  3126.  which  pro- 
Tides  that  price  support  Is  not  to  be  made 
available  duilng  any  calendar  year  with  re- 
spect to  the  products  of  any  one  farm  of  a 
total  value,  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
support  price.  In  excess  of  $50,000. 

While  it  Is  clear  that  during  certain  pe- 
riods even  these  farms  may  need  some  price- 
support  assistance,  it  Is  equally  clear  that 
many  of  these  forms  simply  do  not  need  un- 
limited price  support  assistance.  Many  of 
these  farms,  year  In  and  year  out.  will  re- 
turn to  their  owners,  net  Incomes  much 
higher  than  90  percent  of  our  people  ever 
hope  to  receive.  ThU  they  would  do  even 
if  they  never  received  a  dime  in  price  sup- 
port (subsidy. 

This  can  be  done  by  those  who  operate  the 
more  profitable  farms  and  who  know  how  to 
apply  to  their  lands  just  the  right  amount  of 
labor  and  machinery  and  to  produce  the 
largest  possible  volume  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  per  unit  of  output.  This  type  of 
farming,  of  course,  results  in  the  highest 
gross  Income  possible  of  achievement  with 
their  particular  size  of  farms. 

Price  support  policy 

The  decline  in  the  prices  received  index 
from  302  in  1951  to  223  In  December  1955.  pri- 
marily *haa  resulted  from  several  factors 
which  have  enabled  our  larger  commercial 
farms  (mostly  family-type) — some  13  mil- 
lion— to  produce  more  than  consumers  could 
remove  from  the  market  at  fair  prices.  One 
of  these  factors  has  been  the  maintenance  of 
a  rigid  90  percent  price  support  program 
on  the  iMulc  commodities — wheat,  corn,  cot- 
ton, rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco.  Applica- 
tion of  high  rigid  price  supports  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  acrea^  allotment  and  mar- 
keting quota  production  control  programs,  in 
effect  on  these  crops,  has  utterly  failed  to 
bring  the  supply  of  those  commodities  into 
line  with  effective  demand,  and.  to  raise, 
thereby,  farms  prices  and  Incomes. 

The  1956  Economic  Report  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that: 

"Government  restrictions  on  acreage  of 
several  crops,  notably  whea>  and  cotton,  have 
InsulBclently  curtailed  production  of  these 
crops  and  have  led  to  expansion  of  others. 
Huge  carryovers  have  piled  up.  far  l)eyond 
liberal  estimates  of  desirable  reserves.  Gov- 
ernment holdings  acquired  under  price-sup- 
port programs  have  kept  rising,  in  spite  of 
Intensive  and  eflecUve  efforts  to  dispose  of 
surpluses  •   •   •. 

"The  production-control  programs  that 
have  been  operated  for  t>aslc  commodities, 
which  account  for  (only)  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  Income  from  farm  marketings, 
have  Indirectly  contributed  to  lower  incomes 
for  the  produrers  of  other  Important  com- 
moditiea.     Furmera    with    acreage    diverted 


from  basic  crops  have  deemed  It  more  prnflt- 
able  to  produce  feed  uraliis  or  other  crops, 
even  at  lowered  support  prices  •  •  •  Many 
hive  expanded  their  hog  and  beef  cattle 
numbers  to  use  the  additional  feed  thus  pro- 
duced, adding  fiirtber  to  the  expansion  In- 
duced by  relatively  favorable  livestock  prices 
In  earlier  years  •  •  •.  These  factors  have 
been  largely  n*8ponslble  for  lower  prices  of 
beef  cattle  and  sharply  lower  prices  of  hogs 
in  1955.  and  a  continued  Increase  in  produc- 
tion of  dairy  prxxlucts. 

"Unrealistic  supports  have  •  •  •  over- 
stlmulsted  production  of  several  basic  prod- 
ucts in  this  country"  (pp  64,  5«.  and  57 1. 
How  large  .-u-e  the«e  surpluses  of  basic 
commodities?  As  of  December  31.  1955.  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  these  commodities 
valued  at  •5J33.338. 317  in  lU  Inventuries: 
Wheat.    888>42.I89     bushels 

valued    at t3.  399.  043.  201 

Cotton.      upland.      7JI0.8S3 

bales,   valu-d   at.. 1.437.071.012 

Com.     757.612.0<9     bushels. 

valued    at.. 1.300,322.952 

Rice.      15.387.4(4      hundred- 
weight, valued  at 175.902.  152 

Total 8.302.338.317 

Other  commodities  whnrc  outputs  were 
Increased  by  production  on  lands  diverted 
from  biisic  commodities,  under  the  allotment 
and  marketing  quota  programs,  accounted 
for  CCC  inventories  as  follows; 
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B»jtt.f  ,!.> 

tirjUn  survhuni 

I»un>'.mlwritbt . 
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What  have  b(»en  the  costs  of  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pri- 
marily for  the  stabilization  of  farm  prices 
and  Incomes  on  basic  commodities?  For  the 
fiscal  years  1932  55.  the  total  realized  net 
cost  was  $5,632,700,000.  although  these  com- 
modities were  supported  at  90  percent  of 
parity  only  during  the  years  1942-54.  By 
commodity  they  were  as  follows; 

Corn $1.  319  300.  000 

Cotton ^     1,  802.  900,  000 

Peanuts _         i6«,  500.  000 

Rice — r 29,  300.  000 

Tobacco 101.  800,  000 

Wheat 2,  412.  900,  000 

Total _^     6.  632.  700. 000 

In  light  of  these  facta.  It  would  seem  high- 
ly imprudent  to  reenact  a  90-i>ercent  price 
program  on  basic  commodities.  High  rigid 
supports  have  not  facilitated  adjustment  of 
production  to  effective  market  demand;  and 


being  applicable  to  only  the  basic  commodi- 
ties which  provide  commercial  fanners  with 
only  26  percent  of  their  income,  they  cannot 
materially  raise  farm  prices  or  total  net  farm 
Income. 

But  by  the  same  token,  a  flexible  price- 
support  system  cnnnot  demonstrate  the  de- 
gree of  ability  it  may  have  to  help  commer- 
cial farmers  adjust  production  any  better,  as 
long  as  the^  large  surpluses  overhang  the 
market.  Whether  the  flexible  price  support 
program  will  be  as  successful  as  anticipated 
or  not.  drprnds  upon  rentoval  of  these  sur- 
pluses and  a  fair  trial.  A  partial  year's  test 
under  prerent  supply  and  inventory  condi- 
tions in  no  way  approxinaate*  such  a  trial, 
and  this  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
American  people. 

In  light  of  this  fact.  I  concur  in  the  finding 
expreaeed  in  the  majority  report,  that  "we 
must  accept  the  e.^pedient  contained  in  the 
Preikldent's  Economic  Report  lor  a  soil  bank 
as  a  deaiiablf*  aid  In  helping  avoid  further 
additions  to  our  already  large  surpluses" 
(p.  4). 

However  if  the  aoil-b.'\nk  proposal  is  to  be 
effective  in  reducing  surpluses  by  facilitating 
production  adjustment  downward.  It  seems 
essential  that  certain  changes  be  made  in  the 
cnndltiona  of  eligibility  for  assl.stince  under 
the  price-stipport  program  and  Um  agricul- 
tural conservation  program. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  be  given  permissive  au- 
thority to  require  that  farmers  participate  In 
the  acreage- reserve  program  in  order  to  be 
eligible  lor  price  support  The  acreage-re- 
serve program  certainly  will  fall  to  produce 
the  desired  results  unless  participation  by 
the  commercial  farmer  in  the  cotton-,  corn-, 
wheat-,  rice-,  and  tobacco-producing  areas 
is  very  sulMtantial.  At  a  time  when  we  have 
almost  unprecedented  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  inventories  of  these  commodi- 
ties, it  appears  essential  that  the  Secretary 
ahould  have  a  sanction  at  hand  to  induce 
substantial  participation  in  ttie  event  the 
rates  >f  payment  are  not  high  enough  .j  ac- 
complish this  basic  objective.  Unless  the 
commercial  farmers,  who  benefit  from  the 
price-support  programs,  participate,  tiie  pro- 
gram will  fail  to  materially  reduce  sur- 
pluses— the  objective  of  the  acreage-reserve 
program. 

Likewise.  If  the  owners  of  large  commer- 
cial famu  are  going  to  continue  to  get  pay- 
ments for  currying  out  conservation  practices 
under  the  agricultural  conservation  program, 
which  result  In  increased  yields  and  a  greater 
total  output  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  and 
tot>acco.  they  ought  to  be  required  to  partici- 
pate in  the  acreage-reserve  program. 

It  is  sheer  nonsense  and  a  waste  of  public 
funds,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pay  out  money 
to  increase  production  and  then  not  to 
require  paxtlclpation  In  an  acreage-reeerve 
program  which  has,  as  iu  objective,  the  re- 
duction of  cotton,'  corn,  wheat,  rice,  and 
tobacco  production. 

For  the  same  reason,  any  farmer  who  know- 
ingly harvests  any  acreage  of  a  basic  com- 
modity— wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  peanuu  (all  of  which,  except  peanuU. 
are  eligible-  for  the  acreage-reserve  pro- 
gram)—in  excess  of  his  acreage  allotment 
should  not  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
imder  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram. The  only  exceptions  to  such  a  pro- 
vision should  t>e  in  those  cases  in  which: 

1.  A  farmer  has  an  acreage  allotment  of 
less  than  15  acres,  since  under  the  marketing 
quoU  provUions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  a  farmer  with  a  wheat- 
acreage  allotment  of  leas  than  15  acres  of 
wheat  without  penalty. 

2.  A  farmer  grows  com  for  |nsllage,  since 
It  is  consumed  on  the  farm. 

8.  A  farmer  grows  peanuts  for  seed  to  be 
planted  to  peanuts  to  be  grazed  by  hogs  on 
tlie  farm. 
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4.  Parmem  have  reject*^  marketing  quotas 
In  a  referendum,  since  (kXlequate  penalty  in 
the  loss  of  maximum  price-support  assist- 
ance is  provided  in  the  law. 

The  ba.«lc  reason  for  requiring  that  com- 
mercial farn>crs  (mostly  family-type)  must 
c(>:nply  with  acreage  allotments  in  order  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  progrsm  is  to  provide  an  added 
ranction  to  induce  compliance  with  produc- 
tion controls  so  that  production  can  more 
nearly  be  brought  into  line  with  demand. 
Although  production  controls  at  liest  are  not 
too  effective  in  bringing  and  keeping  sup- 
ply In  line  with  demand  it  is  important  in 
light  of  the  big  surpluses  on  hsnd  of  basic 
commodities  that  they  be  reinforced  by  such 
a  sanction.  This  is  especially  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  commercial  ftirms  owned  by  one- 
third  of  our  farmers  who  produce  85  per- 
cent of  our  niarketable  crop  value  and  who 
receive  80  percent  of  our  net  farm  Income. 

However.  I  do  agree  that  such  a  sanction 
should  nnt  apply  to  our  small  family-type 
farms — especially  those  having  wheat  and 
corn  acreage  allotments  of  lesa  than  15 
acres.  But  I  cannot  agree  that  It  should 
not  be  made  applicable  to  the  large  com- 
mercial farma  (also  moetly  family-type) 
though  fewer  in  nuhiber  but  which  produce 
the  bulk  of  our  food  and  forage  crops. 
Speclfl'-ally.  my  reasons  for  this  are: 

1.  If  public  funds  are  to  be  used  to  In- 
rrease  the  capacity  of  these  commercial 
farms  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  ag- 
ricultural con.<vervatlon  ftrogram.  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Government  is  obliged  to 
support  the  prices  of  the  crops  in  question, 
then  the  public  interest  certainly  requires 
that  adequate  sanctions  t>e  Imposed  which 
»ill  work  toward  the  goitl  of  keeping  sup- 
ply In  line  with  demand. 

Th.-it  the  bulk  of  paynunts  now  made  un- 
der the  agricultural  C/nservatlon  program 
are  for  practices  which  primarily  Increase 
output  rather  than  build  the  soil,  as  do 
more  permanent  type  practices,  is  revealed 
by  table  5  to  the  summary  of  the  ai^rlcul- 
tural  conservation  program  for  1053  pub- 
ll.«.hed  by  the  U:-DA.  In  1053.  42  percent  of 
the  $i8.'>  mtUltm  fnrraera  received  was  spent 
for  fertilizer  and  inor -anlc  materials — lime- 
stone, phosphate,  and  pctash.  Another  14 
percent  was  used  for  protective  manure 
crops. 

2.  If  we  want  to  really  advance  soil  conser- 
vation on  lands  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
Boll-dcpleting  crops,  tiien  commercial  farm- 
ers, family-type  or  not,  if  they  are  to  be  ell- 
!g»ble  for  ruch  financial  assUtance  on  such 
crops  -and  they  are  the  crops  in  question 
here — should  be  required  to  observe  acreage 
allotmenu.  In  this  resfiect  it  should  be 
noted  that  from  1936  to  liJ44  the  USDA  paid 
fanners  $1,066,300,000  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  ^.rograni  to  withdraw  soil- 
depleting  crops,  including  those  here  in 
quesUon.  from  production.  Fsrmers  were 
given  an  acreage  allotment,  and  if  ti>ey  kept 
within  that  allotment,  they  received  an  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  payment. 

That  such  a  practice  was  more  of  a  per- 
manent soil  conserving  nature  than  moet  of 
those  for  which  farmers  are  compensated  to- 
day under  the  agricultural  conaervation  pro- 
gram cannot  be  disputed.  As  Ralner 
^hlckele.  former  chalrni.in  of  the  agricul- 
tural economics  department  of  North  Da- 
kota Agricultural  College,  has  so  ably  stated 
in  his  recent  book.  Agricultural  Policy: 

"The  public  interest  Is  concerned  primarily 
With  erosion  control,  with  keeping  the  top- 
soil  in  place,  because  It  constitutes  the  non- 
renewable fund  resource  of  the  soil.  Fertility 
maintenance,  better  farm  use  of  water,  and 
maintaining  forages  are  essential  only  inso- 
far as  they  are  needed  to  control  erosion. 
The  ACP  objective  faiU  to  make  thU  impor- 
tant distincyon.  Consequently  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  available  funds  is  used  to 
pay  for  practices  on  land  «rhlch  would  not 
CU ^230 


have  been  permanently  damaged  If  these 
practices  had  not  been  performed.  •   •   • 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  ACP  payments  are  being 
made  for  practices  on  land  where  those  prac- 
tices are  not  necessary  for  the  public  interest 
in  soil  conservation. 

"If  the  funds  now  disbursed  on  lands  not 
subject  to  erosion  could  be  shifted  over  to 
unprotected  erosible  lands,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  could  be  subsUntlally  in- 
creased. We  as  a  nation  would  get  more  real 
soli  conservation  per  tax  dollar  spent  than 
we  are  getting  now"  (p.  104) . 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  people 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  it  is  evident  that 
not  to  require  compliance  with  acreage  allot- 
ments on  soil-depleting  crops  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  ACP  payments  on  farms  having 
an  allotment  of  over  15  acres  would  result  in 
less  conservation  worthy  of  the  name,  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Experience  also  indicates  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  be  required  to  ob- 
tain ccnifications  from  processors  that  the 
producers  of  agricultiu-al  commodities,  lor 
which  any  price  support  or  surplus  renooval 
operation  is  canied  out  through  purchases 
from,  or  loans  or  payments  to  processors, 
have  been  paid  for  their  product: 

1.  Not  the  less  than  the  support  price 
therefor;  or 

2.  In  the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no 
support  price  has  l>een  established,  ruch 
price,  but  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
parity  price,  as  the  Sacretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  reasonable  retvirn  to  such 
producers. 

In  the  latter  case.  It  la  necessary  to  require 
that  75  percent  ol  the  parity  price  to  be  paid 
producers  in  the  case  of  commodities  for 
*  hlch  no  support  price  has  been  established, 
because  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
lf»49.  as  amended,  provides  that  for  com- 
modities other  than  the  tiaslcs  (wheat,  cot- 
ton, corn.  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco)  and 
the  designated  nonbaslcs  (wool,  including 
mohair;  tung  nuts;  honey;  milk,  butterfat, 
and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat)  that 
the  level  of  support,  depending  upon  sup- 
ply conditions,  shall  not  be  less  than  75 
percent  of  parity. 

It  does  a  farmer  very  little  good  to  have 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  ex- 
penditure of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds,  or  section  32  funds,  purchase  com- 
modities through  surplus  removal  opera- 
tions unless — 

1.  A  support  level  as  a  percentage  of  the 
p:\rity  price  of  the  commodity  is  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

2.  And  processors  are  required  to  certify 
that  producers  have  been  paid  that  price. 

It  would  seem  much  wiser  not  to  institute 
such  purchase  programs  unless  it  is  evident 
that  producers,  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
initiated  In  the  first  place,  will  actually  ben- 
efit prlcewise.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  realized  a  net  cost  of  $1,804,100,000 
In  carrying  oiu-  surplus  removal  programs 
since  1932,  and  such  programs  are  the  ma- 
jor method  the  Department  of  AgricxUture 
relies  upon  to  support  perishable  commodi- 
ties. To  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  surplus 
removal  operations,  without  a  support  level 
being  announced  and  which  does  not  result 
in  the  improvement  of  market  prices,  can 
only  lead  to  bitterness  of  feelings  on  the 
part  of  producers  toward  both  the  processors 
and  their  Government. 

Expanded  research  programs 
The  President  requested  an  increase  of  25 
percent  in  research  funds  so  that  for  the 
1957  fiscal  year  $103  million  win  be  available 
not  only  to  carry  out  the  usual  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  but  to  expand 
research  relating  to  the  development  of  new 
uses,  new  markets,  and  new  crops. 

Diving  the  fiscal  years  1948-55,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  spent  $47  million 


In  marketing  and  related  economic  research, 
and  State  agencies  spent  some  $9300.000 
under  the  Research  Iifarketing  Act  dxirlng 
the  same  period.  Now  I  am  In  complete 
agreement  that  we  "must  further  improve 
our  marketing  mechanism  •  •  •  so  that 
the  benefits  of  our  abundance  may  be  still 
more  widely  distributed"  as  the  President 
stated  in  his  special  agricultural  message. 
But  I  am  also  convinced  that  mere  improve- 
ment of  the  marketing  mechanism — a  real 
boon  and  subsidy  to  the  processing,  trans- 
portation, wholesale  and  retail  food  indus- 
tries— does  not  necessarily  mean  that  (1) 
resulting  lower  marketing  costs  are  passed 
on  to  the  farmer  In  the  form  of  higher  prices 
or  lower  handling  costs  (quite  to  the  con- 
trary, I  suspect  that  most  of  this  "saving" 
finds  its  way  into  the  profits  account)  and 
(2)  the  total  demand  is  increased  for  the 
commodity  in  question  whose  marketing 
Costs  are  lowered. 

As  much  is  Implied  by  the  President's 
statement  in  his  special  agricultural  mes- 
saje  that — 

"Marttetlng  margins  have  continued  to 
Increase,  even  while  farm  prices  have  been 
declining.  Thus  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
retail  food  dollar  has  shrunk  appreciably. 
Retail  prices  have  changed  little,  thereby 
Impeding  desired  Increases  In  consumption. 
We  must  find  ways  to  lower  costs  of  food 
distribution." 

Now  it  may  he  that  lower  marketing  costs 
resulting  from  marketing  research  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  a 
cost  of  $56,800,000  during  the  past  8  fiscal 
years  have  been  swallowed  up  by  Increased 
labor  and  transportation  costs.  But.  as  I 
have  watched  the  press  releases  from  the 
Department  over  the  past  few  years,  an- 
nouncing the  results  of  many  of  these  "mar- 
keting research  projects,"  "it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  see  how  some  of  these  findings  could 
result  In  (1)  any  material  increased  demand 
for  the  commodity  In  question,  or  (2)  higher 
returns  to  farmers. 

Research  undoubtedly  is  an  effective  way 
to  help  attain  the  goal  of  lower  costs  of  food 
distribution,  but  it  should  not  t>e  canied 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  if  it 
will  not  help  farmers  sell  more  for  a  higher 
return.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  committee 
during  the  coming  weeks,  as  part  of  its  pro- 
posed inquiry  into  the  "cost-price  squeeze 
in  agriculture,"  to  study  the  effect  the  re- 
sults which  specific  marketing  research  proj- 
ects have  had  upon  the  total  demand  for  the 
commodity  in  question  and  prices  paid 
farmers  as  a  result. 

Dtiring  the  IQSO's,  chemurgy  seemed  to 
hold  out  much  hope  for  the  diversion  of 
substantial  quantities  of  food  and  fiber 
products  into  Industrial  and  other  nonfood 
uses.  A  prcgram  of  vigorous  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  may  turn  up  heretofore 
undiscovered  nonfood  industrial  uses,  but 
based  upon  our  experience  over  the  past  15 
years,  the  prospects  seem  not  too  bright. 
The  following  seem  to  be  the  major  obstacles 
to  date: 

1.  Pood  and  feed  crops  are  relatively  more 
expensive  sources  of  raw  materials  than 
other  available  materials. 

2.  Not  infrequently  their  use  in  manufac- 
tured products  Involves  greater  costs  than 
use  of  competing  materials. 

For  example,  surplus  wheat  is  our  number 
one  commodity  problem  as  measured  by  the 
bushel  quantity  and  dollar  value  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  inventories: 
888,542,189  bushels  valued  at  $2,393,042,201. 
Yet  its  use  for  the  manufacture  of  Indus- 
trial alcohol,  its  principal  nonfood  and  feed 
use,  has  not  been  very  extensive.  Before 
1940,  little  or  no  wheat  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  But  by  1943,  even  when  it  was 
difficult  to  get  tuktural  raw  materials  due  to 
wartime  shortages,  only  107  million  bushels 
out  of  a  production  of  1.060  million  bushels 
that  year  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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Industrial  alcc^ol.  Bach  year  dnce  then, 
the  quantity  of  wheat  diverted  to  this  use 
has  progressively  declined  In  spite  of  cheaper 
wheat  prices.  In  1964.  Industrial  alcohol 
production  utilized  an  liulgnl&cant  02.000 
bushels  of  wheat. 

At  the  moment,  new  crops  development 
research  seems  to  be  the  front  which  offers 
the  greatest  promise  for  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of  resources  In  agriculture  now  being 
used  to  produce  quantities  of  some  crops 
greatly  In  excess  of  demand.  Dr.  Byron  T. 
Shaw.  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recently  said  In  a  talk  entitled  "New 
Crops  Research": 

"Americans  have  been  on  the  lookout  for 
new  crops  since  the  beginning  of  our  his- 
tory •  •  *.  advances  In  every  one  of  our 
major  crops  have  come  as  a  result  of  this 
continuous  search  for  plants  of  the  same  or 
related  species  for  use  In  Improving  varie- 
ties •  •  •.  Some  of  our  greatest  opportuni- 
ties, both  for  stabilizing  farm  production 
and  opening  up  new  markets  in  Industry, 
win  be  found  through  research  on  crops 
were  now  growing." 

In  this  respect,  as  President  Eisenhower 
■aid  in  his  special  agricultural  message: 

"We  must  find  new  crops  offering  such 
new  opportunities  and  benefits  as  are  ex- 
emplified by  soybeans  and  sorghums." 

New  crops  should  mean  the  diversion  In 
some  areas  of  acreage  out  of  the  production 
of  crops  now  in  surplus,  resulting  In  more 
economic  and  profitable  use  of  capital  and 
labor.  However,  much  of  the  development 
of  new  and  improved  crop  plants  depends 
upon  plant  breeders  having  at  their  disposal 
adequate  stocks  of  many  different  kinds  of 
plants,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  both  wild 
and  cultivated.  Although  these  plants  In 
themselves  may  not  have  much  agricultural 
value,  they  often  contain  valuable  genetic 
characteristics  that  plant  scientists  can  use 
In  developing  commercial  varieties. 

Such  Improvements  require  the  blending 
Into  new  plants  of  superior  genes.  New 
genes  or  germ  plasm  cannot  be  created — the 
breeder  must  work  with  those  that  occur  in 
those  plants  he  has  on  hand.  This  ex- 
panded research  leading,  we  hope,  to  new 
crops,  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  undertaking.  In  cooperation  with  State 
colleges  and  private  institutions,  will  with- 
out doubt  require  a  vastly  expanded  bank  of 
germ  plasm.  To  have  such  parent  plants  or 
seeds  when  they  are  needed,  they  must  be 
preserved  In  quality  and  quantity  In  needed 
geographical  areas  which  are  suited  to  stor- 
age and  readily  accessible  to  plant  breeders. 
Although  present  Federal  and  State  experi- 
ment stations  are  doing  the  best  they  can 
to  preserve  these  plant  and  seed  stocks  that 
can  be  used  In  the  foreseeable  future,  they 
have  neither  the  space  nor  facilities  for  hold- 
ing seeds  over  a  long  period. 

Because  of  this  fapt.  I  recently  introduced 
8.  3095  which,  if  enacted  into  law.  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  a  "national  seed  storage 
facility."  The  purpose  being  to  to  collect, 
store,  and  preserve  seed  and  plant  stocks  for 
future  needs.  It  would  serve  to  facilitate 
cooperation  between  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  and  per- 
•ons  In  new  crop  research.  An  authorisa- 
tion for  needed  appropriations  Is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

More  recently  in  this  connection,  the  Grain 
Research  and  Marketing  Facility  Committee 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
conclusion  of  Its  annual  meeting  observed: 
"Agriculture  needs  a  national  seed  storage 
facility  to  extend  the  years  ot  vltaUiy  of 
reserve  seed  stocks." 

I  hope  the  committee  m  K  pursues  Its 
work  thU  year  will  give  consideration  to  new 
crop  research  and  the  need  for  such  an  ex- 
panded seed  st«;ragc  facility  In  connectiua 
thcrewuh. 


Small  farms  and  loie-income  areas 
Although  the  majority  report  calls  for 
"comprehensive  programs  to  assist  small  and 
low-Income  farmers  by  way  of  credit  facili- 
ties, technical  assistance,  enhanced  Indus- 
trial opportunities,  and  otherwise"  (p.  4). 
it  by  and  large  seems  to  assume  that  "low 
prices"  explain  farm  poverty,  since  undue 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  decline  in  farm 
Income.  This  simply  is  not  the  case.  Al- 
though farm  prices  have  declined,  and  with 
them  net  farm  income,  this  has  had  UttJe 
effect  upon  the  financial  position  of  the  "low 
income"  farmer.  By  the  same  token,  "strong 
price  supports."  rigid  90-percent  price  sup- 
ports, or  a  75-to-90  flexible  price-support 
system,  will  not  materially  Improve  his  in- 
come position.  As  the  National  Planning 
Association's  publication.  Underemployment 
In  American  Agriculture,  so  vividly  points 
out; 

"Raising  prices  wont  eliminate  poverty  on 
a  farm  which  doesnt  produce  enough  of 
anything  to  sell.  If  a  farmer  raises  a  hog 
and  has  to  eat  It  to  live,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  he  could  have  sold  It  for  $10 
or  $40.  Price  supports  do  not  produce  hogs" 
(pp.  16-17). 

Direct  observation  will  also  disprove  the 
low  price  theory  of  farm  poverty.  In  this 
connection  It  should  be  noted,  according  to 
the  1950  Agricultural  Census  that  1.6  million 
commerlcal  famUy-type  farms  In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  economic  classes  of  farms  (selling 
between  $250  and  $2,500  worth  of  produce) 
produced  In  1949  only  9  7  percent  of  all  farm 
products  sold.  By  comparison  the  103.231 
commerlcal  fawns  in  the  first  economic  class 
of  farms  (mostly  family-type  and  selling 
$25,000  worth  or  more)  produced  26  percent 
of  all  farm  products  sold.  These  103.231 
most  efficient  and  productive  commercial 
farms  provided  average  family  Incomes  of 
$10,200;  by  comparison  again.  16  million 
poorest  and  smallest  commercial  family-type 
of  farms  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  economic 
classes  provided  average  family  Incomes  of 
only  $1,900  and  J975. 

It  should  be  evident,  as  I  pointed  out  In 
my  supplemental  views  to  the  1955  commit- 
tee report,  that— 

The  problems  associated  with  lifting  the 
levels  of  living  of  about  two-thirds  of  our 
farm  people  who  live  on  farms  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  uneconomic  units, 
have  not  been  ai^d  can  never  be  solved 
through  price-support  programs  (p.  65). 

It  Is.  In  my  opinion,  plain  demagoguery 
for  politicians  to  tell  the  owners  of  small- 
sized  farms  working  "tired"  lands  that  high 
price  supports  will  solve  their  Income  prob- 
lems.    It  simply  is  not  so. 

Very  plainly  we  have  two  major  categories 
of  farms  in  the  United  States:  each  with 
different  problems  which  require  for  solution 
different  types  of  public  policies.  Low  farm 
prices  and  the  need  for  price  support  are 
of  major  concern  to  only  the  owners  of  the 
larger  commercial  farms,  as  a  commercial 
farm  (mostly  family-type)  is  defined  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  Public  agricultural  policy 
simply  has  not  given  adequate  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  the  problems  confronting  the 
owners  of  the  smaller  and  less  productive 
family-type  comn^erclal  farms,  as  well  as 
many  part-time  farms,  are  totally  different, 
and  require  different  solutions. 

For  most  of  these  people  living  on  small 
rural  farms  a  noncommercial  family-type 
farmers'  program,  as  a  new  aspect  of  public 
agricultural  policy.  Is  urgently  needed.  The 
rural  development  program  initiated  by  Sec- 
retary Benson  last  year,  if  given  adequate 
congressional  support,  which  has  not  been 
forthcoming  to  date,  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
dereloping  Into  Just  such  a  program.  In  any 
event,  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
low-lncom*  farmer  require  different  ap. 
proaches  or  combinations  of  approaches. 

Many  owners  and  operators  of  fifth  and 
•Uth  class  coounercial  family -type  farms  in 


particular  can  benefit  from  more  liberal  long- 
term  credit  policies  coupled  with  intensive 
assistance  along  technical  farming  lines  from 
the  Federal  and  State  Extension  Services  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

More  easily  attainable  credit  would  enable 
many  such  farmers  to  expand  their  farms  to 
a  size  which  could  return  to  them  and  their 
families  a  decent  level  of  living.  For  a  great 
many  other  farms,  lack  of  opportunity  to 
acquire  adjoining  farmland,  rather  than  lack 
of  capital  to  purchase  such  lands,  constitutes 
the  slze-of-farm  problem.  For  others  the 
need  Is  for  credit  on  liberal  long-time  terms 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
buildings,  livestock,  and  so  forth. 

It  was  because  of  a  firm  conviction  that 
the  financial  position  of  many  farmers  actu- 
ally prevents  their  tjeing  able  to  become  more 
productive  farmers  that  I  introduced  re- 
cently two  bills,  s.  3184  and  8.  3185  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration! 
to  extend  credit  on  more  liberal  terms  to 
worthy  farmers  who  cannot  obtain  It  from 
private  sources  and  who  have  the  potential 
to  repay  such  loans.  Similar  legislation  was 
Introduced   by   Senator  Caklson. 

S.  3184  would  permit  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration   to: 

1.  Make  or  Insure  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
refinancing,  consolidating,  renewing,  or  ex- 
tending all,  or  part,  of  the  existing  debu  of 
the  applicant  for  farm  operating  and  subsist- 
ence expenses,  whether  secured  or  unsecured 
by  real  or  personal  property. 

2.  Such  loans  are  to  be  made  to  farmers 
operating  famUy-type  farms  who  are  unable 
to  repay  their  existing  Indebtedness  In  ac- 
cordance  with  present  repayment  schedules 
and  who  cannot  secure  refinancing  through 
private  or  cooperative  sources  on  terms  that 
they  could  be  expected  to  meet  under  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

3.  Such  loans  are  to  be  repaid  when  It  ap- 
pears  that  the  borrower  can  obtain  a  loan 
from  cooperatives  or  private  sources.  Includ- 
ing the  local  loan  aseoclatlons  and  produc- 
tion credit  associations  under  the  terms  bor- 
rowers can  meet. 

4  Such  loans  are  to  carry  such  interest 
rates  and  conditions  of  repayment  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  advisable  un- 
der the  circumstances,  provided  however 
«J.it  the  toui  principal  Indebtedness  of  a 
borrower  shall  not  exceed  the  fair  value 
based  on  earning  capacity  or  the  normal  mar- 
ket value  of  the  farm. 

S.  3185  would  extend  the  term  for  repay- 
ment of  any  such  loan  from  the  present 
maximum  of  7  to  11  years 

Others  will  find  the  solution  to  their  eco- 
nomic problems  through  a  combination  of 
part-time  farming  and  nonfarm  employ- 
ment, as  many  have  done  In  increasing  num- 
bers during  the  past  few  years,  even  if  the 
latter  provides  most  of  'their  Income.  Evi- 
dence of  this  Is  found  In  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  part-time  farmers  Increased  by 
32.008  during  the  past  5  years,  as  disclosed  by 
a  comparison  of  the  1950  and  1951  Agricul- 
tural Censuses. 

Whereas  In  1940.  only  $2  7  billion  of  farm 
Income  from  all  sources  was  derived  from 
nonfarm  sources,  $6  1  billion  was  derived 
In  1955.  In  1946.  our  first  postwar  year.  20  5 
percent  of  farm  Income  from  all  sources  was 
derived  from  nonagrlcultural  sources;  by 
1955  this  had  Increased  to  32.2  percent. 

We  have  witnessed,  as  far  as  this  problem 
Is  concerned  at  least,  growing  industrializa- 
tion In  the  Southern  States,  wher*  6  of  our 
9  major  low-Income  farm  areas  are  located. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  South  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  Its  industrial  ad- 
vancement, since  one  of  the  area's  most  at- 
tractive features  Is  the  existence  of  con- 
siderable manpo«er  which  Is  now  underem- 
ployed on  small-sized  and  unproductlv* 
farms. 

Mr.  Don  O  Mltchen,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  SjrlvanU  E:*ctrlc  ProducU.  Inc..  was 
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one  witness  at  the  automation  hearing  held 
last  October  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  who  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  part-time  farming  combined  with 
nonfarm  employment  offered  real  oppor- 
tunities for  underemployed  farmers.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  as  to  whether  the 
future  held  growing  opp<:>rtunlties  of  this 
nature:  and  whether  many  farmers  had 
gr.-iclually  been  absorbed  In  plants  such  as 
Sylvanla's  In  the  Midwest  and  South,  Mr. 
Mitchell  replied,  "Yes,  sir"  to  the  first,  and 
answered  the  second  by  saying: 

"We  employ  a  lot  of  them.  Some  of  them 
are  part-time  truck  gardeners  when  they  go 
home  at  night,  but  they  don't  consider  them- 
selves farmers  any  more.  They  consider 
themselves  industrial  workers  and  would  be 
6o  classified   •    •    •. 

"We  give  local  plants  their  local  choice  as 
to  what  hours  they  would  like  to  work.  We 
open  many  of  our  plants  In  farm  areas  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  they  can  cet 
through  at  3  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  they 
go  home  and  farm  after  that  •    •    •. 

"It  is  not  possible  In  very  many  ln.«tances 
to  run  your  plant  only  during  those  months 
when  he  cannot  farm.  We  have  to  run  our 
pLin'ts  through  the  year.  We  do  these  other 
things  of  starting  at  7  o'clock  and  getting 
through  at  3.  He  probably  cannot  be  a  full- 
time  farmer  from  3  until  8."  (Automa- 
tion and  technologic*!  change,  bearings,  pp. 
194   196.) 

What  effect  has  such  off-the-farm  em- 
ployment had  upju  the  Incomes  of  part- 
time  farmers?  The  1950  agricultural  census 
provides  the  answer: 

1.  The  averaTC  family  Income  and  per 
capita  inci  me  oJ  the  2  5  million  pe:>ple  liv- 
ing on  639.230  "part  time"  farms  were  $2,400 
and  $600.  respectively.  Their  average  family 
incomes  were  only  $250  less  than  the  average 
family  incomes  of  all  families  livli>g  on 
farms,  and  their  averaj^e  per  capita  Incomes 
only  $51  less  than  the  average  of  all  persons 
llvlr.g  on   farms; 

2.  Their  average  family  Incomes  were  $500 
more  than  thfjse  of  the  3.8  million  persons 
living  on  9J1.316  "full-time"  family-type 
farms  in  the  filth  economic  class  of  commer- 
cial farms;  and  $1,425  more  tl-.an  those  of  the 
2  7  million  perrons  living  on  717.201  "full 
time"  family-type  farms  in  the  sixth  eco- 
nomic class  of  commercial  farms; 

3  Their  per  capita  Incomes  were  $148  and 
$346  more,  refprctlvcly.  than  persons  on 
famlly-tyjie  commercial  farms  in  the  fl/th 
and  sixth  economic  classes; 

4.  TTielr  family  and  per  capita  average  in- 
comes were  only  $100  less;  and 

6.  In  the  case  of  average  family  incomes, 
theirs  were  only  $100  leas  than  those  en- 
J<.yed  by  the  3.8  million  persons  living  on 
the  E82J02.'full  time"  family-type  farms  In 
the  fourth  economic  class  of  commercial 
farms,  but  their  averatre  per  capita  Incomes 
were  actually  $1  higher. 

Etlll  other  people  will  derive  better  In- 
omes  only  by  leaving  agriculture  entirely. 
This  voluntary  exotlus  from  agriculture  Will 
attract  many  younger  people,  who  because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  capital  required  to 
begin  a  successful  farming  operation,  must 
look  elsewhere  for  their  livelihood.  For 
the*e.  4-H  Club  and  other  educational  pro- 
grams provided  by  State  extenrlon  services 
and  other  agencies  for  rural  youth  need  to 
stress  vocational  training  which  can  lead  to 
gainful  nonfarm  employment. 

Older  people  living  on  marginal  farms  will 
cot  want  to  leave.  In  spite  of  the  low  level  of 
ll-.!ng  such  farms  provide  them.  Here  an 
extension  of  rural  social  services  may  ma- 
terially contribute  to  •  better  level  of  Hiring 
tor  these  people. 

And  we  must  not  loee  sight  of  the  fact  that 
others  would  rather  go  on  living  the  kind  ot 
lives  they  are.  than  Uade  them  for  any  other, 
not  bccawc  they  are  disturbed  by  lack  of 
material  goods  and  aervlces — larger  incomes 


If  you  please — but  because  they  like  their 
lives  as  they  now  are.  This,  they  too,  should 
be  free  to  do;  "man  is  that  he  might  have 
Joy." 

Summary 

We  are  making  progress  In  this  agricul- 
tural area;  it  has  been  slow  but  the  future 
for  these  people,  if  a  real  noncommercial 
family-type  farmers'  program  Is  developed 
and  maintained,  will  be  much  brighter. 

However,  from  v.-hat  I  have  said,  it  Is  evi- 
dent, that  for  the  purpose  of  price  support 
policy  and  for  realistic  comparisons  of  farm 
and  nonfarm  income,  the  incomes  of  the 
so-called  low-income  farmer  should  not  be 
included.  Their  Inclusion  not  only  has,  but 
will  continue  to  distort  the  facts  and  pro- 
duce public  agricultural  policies  which  will 
continue  to  provide  some  farmers  unneces- 
sary financial  assistance  and  which  will  pro- 
vide little  or  none  to  those  In  greatest  need. 

And  I  want  to  conclude  by  emphatically 
stating  that  whether  people  leave  agricul- 
ture or  not.  they  should  do  so  of  their  own 
free  choice.  At  the  same  time,  It  should  be 
understood  that  public  price-support  pro- 
grams do  not  drive  people  from  agriculture, 
although  hl-Th  rigid  90  percent  price  supports 
may  cause  fome  family-type  farmers  on  the 
margin  to  linger  on  longer  than  their  best 
interests  would  seem  to  dictate. 

OTHEK     MAJORITY     REPORT    riNOINCS 

At  this  time.  I  must  also  reserve,  as  Con- 
gressman Talle  put  it  in  a  footnote  to  the 
12th  recommendation  of  the  majority  re- 
port, "final  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  United 
btates  participation"  in  the  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation.  I  must  also  express  the 
view,  that  the  safeguards  against  domestic 
Injury  which  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  recommended  In  its  report 
(S.  Kept.  No.  1312.  84th  Cong.,  ad  cess.) 
with  respect  to  the  escape  clause,  are  entirely 
Inadequate  and  if  adopted  would  serve  to 
further  render  that  device  ineffective. 

The  majority  report's  findings  on  tax  policy 
mirror  the  President's  recommendations  and, 
therefore.  I  find  myself  in  substantial  agree- 
ment. {Again  this  year.  I  want  to  express 
publicly  my  appreciation  to  the  executive 
director  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  for  their  expert  and  kind  assist- 
ance.] i 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FILING 
OP  CLAIMS  BY  FORMER  PRISON- 
ERS OF  WAR 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  time  for  filing  of 
claims  by  former  priconers  of  war  under 
section  6  (e>  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948. 

This  bill  is  a  general  bill  which  I  am 
informed  will  benefit  some  12  American 
prisoners  of  war  of  the  Korean  conflict 
who,  because  of  inadvertence,  ignorance 
of  the  law.  or  excusable  neglect,  were  late 
in  filing  their  claims  and  are  now  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so  because  of  the 
technicality  of  the  law. 

This  matter  first  came  to  my  attention 
the  first  of  this  year  when  an  appeal  was 
made  to  me  to  learn  why  a  veteran,  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  Korean 
conflict  for  more  than  3  years,  had  not 
received  payment  for  his  claim.  I 
learned  that  his  claim  had  been  post- 
marked 12  days  late.  In  my  search.  I 
found  several  other  veterans  similarly 
entitled  who  were  prevented  from  recov- 
ering because  of  the  time  limitation. 

After  learning  that  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  for  these  veterans  ahort 
oi  legislation.  I  have  decided  to  intro- 


duce a  bin  to  extend  the  time  for  filing 
to  1  year. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
material  things  cannot  repay  these 
young  men  for  the  deprivations  they  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  their  captors.  Nor 
can  we  leave  the  time  for  filing  open 
forever.  There  is  need,  however,  for 
leniency  in  this  instance,  and  I  would  re- 
quest that  favorable  action  be  taken  on 
it  in  the  very  near  future.  Surely  this 
1  year  extension  is  not  unreasonable. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3334)  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  time  for  filing  of  claims  by  former 
prisoners  of  war  under  section  6  (e)  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Watkins.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


RATES  CHARGED  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 
FOR  ELECTRIC  POWER  GENE- 
RATED AT  FEDERAL  PROJECTS 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  .the  Seriator  from  South  Caro- 
lina ( Mr.  Johnston  ] ,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McR  E],  my  colleague,  the  .junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  .  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  DanielI.  the 
Senators  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings 
and  Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  CaseI,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YoiTNO],  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Alal^ama  [Mr.  SparkmanI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
berger].  I  introduce  a  bill,  and  ask  for  its 
appropriate  reference.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  freeze  rates  charged  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  its  vari- 
ous branches  for  electric  power  to  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  receiving 
power  from  it  or  any  of  its  agencies,  and 
likewise  power  for  the  municipalities  and 
Government  installations  which  consti- 
tute the  preference  customers  under  the 
law. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3338)  relating  to  rates 
charged  to  public  bodies  and  coopera- 
tives for  electric  power  generated  at 
Federal  projects,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keer 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs. 


FISHERIES  STABILIZATION  ACT  OP 
1956 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Kuchel],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  stabilization  of  the  domestic  fish- 
eries industry  in  the  United  States 
through  the  creation  of  a  Fisheries  Sta- 
bilization Corporation,  to  bring  about  a 
better  balanced  flow  of  fish  and  sbellfisb 
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and  the  products  thereof  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3339)  to  provide  for  the 
stabilization  of  the  domestic  fisheries  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  through  the 
creation  of  a  Fisheries  Stabilization  Cor- 
poration, to  bring  about  a  better  bal- 
anced flow  of  fish  and  shellfish  and  the 
products  thereof  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kuched  .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  bill  relates  to 
the  farmers  of  the  sea,  whom  everyone 
is  neglecting,  even  in  Minnesota,  where 
pike  and  pickerel  and  other  fish  are 
caught.  The  bill  relates  to  a  situation 
which  is  even  a  greater  problem  than 
the  farming  problem  of  America.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  our  discussion  of  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  American  farmer — 
and  I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  and  have  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  on  the  question  of 
parity — that  at  this  session  of  Congress 
we  will  also  pay  some  attention  to  a 
great  domestic  industry  which  is  on  the 
threshold  of  bankruptcy.  I  believe  the 
bill  would  take  care  of  some  of  its  prob- 
lems. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Magnuson 
A  few  days  ago  I  reviewed  the  serious 
plight  of  our  great  domestic  fisheries  Indus- 
try which  has  been  brought  about  by  Inat- 
tention on  the  part  of  high  ranking  ad- 
ministration officials  and  their  neglect  In 
taking  the  necessary  protective  and  remedial 
measures  and  Introduced  a  bill  to  set  up  a 
"United  States  Fisheries  Commission. 

As  I  pointed  out  then,  the  Industry  as 
»  whole  Is  declining  fast.  It  Is  losing  eco- 
nomic stature,  with  some  segments  already 
facing  ruin  because  of  the  unrestricted  Im- 
portation of  foreign  caught  ftsh.  Foreign 
caught  bottom  flsh  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  during  1954  accounted  for  52  percent 
of  the  consumption  of  those  varieties.  Our 
nshtng  fleets  are  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness by  this  kind  of  competition.  Our  tuna 
fisheries  on  the  west  coast  have  been  virtu- 
ally wiped  out  by  the  Importation  of  cheaply 
produced  flsh  caught  mainly  by  Japanese 
boats. 

Other  fish  production  also  is  declining 

not  only  because  of  official  neglect  of  our 
great  fishing  Industry — but  also  because 
there  has  been  no  satisfactory  official  effort 
to  con-serve  our  fishing  grounds,  to  increase 
production,  and  to  help  our  fishermen  avoid 
the  disasters  that  face  them. 

I  have  worked  since  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  fisheries 
industry.  However.  It  has  been  an  uphill 
fight  since  our  Nation  Is  actually  aiding  the 
foreign  fishermen  who  are  glutting  our  mar- 
kets with  fish.  These  flsh  are  sometimes 
sold  below  their  cost  of  production  in  order 
to  obtain  American  dollars. 

I  have  considered  many  suggestions  for 
aiding  our  fishermen.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  In  addition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fisheries  commission  it  is  only  by 


Initiating  a  program  for  reasonable  restric- 
tions and  limitations  on  the  Importation  of 
fish  and  fish  products.  Where  such  Imports 
cause  serious  Injury  and  hardship  to  the 
fisheries  Industry,  that  we  can  do  a  prompt 
and  effective  job.  I  believe  that  In  this  way 
we  can  assure  our  fishermen  of  having  a 
market  for  their  catches. 

If  we  enforce  such  limitations  on  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  fish  It  will  mean  that 
our  fishermen  can  again  operate  the  fishing 
fieets  on  all  coasts,  and  off  Alaska,  and  can 
produce  the  food  fish  that  Is  so  vitally  needed 
and  so  welcomed  by  our  people  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  diet. 

To  help  accomplish  the  revival  of  our 
great  fishing  Industry  I  am  Introducing  a 
Mil  today  to  create  a  Fisheries  Stabilization 
Corporation  which  would  b«  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. I  am  delighted  to  be  joined  In 
sponsoring  this  legislation  by  Senator  Ku- 
CHEL.  who  was  with  my  committee  during 
some  of  the  summer  hearings  on  the  west 
coast. 

The  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
take  steps  to  stabilize  and  revive  the  fishing 
Industry  through  the  making  of  loans  to 
fishermen  for  boats  and  gear  and  to  fish 
processors  and  others  engaged  In  any  phase 
of  fisheries  activities. 

The  Corporation  would  have  a  capital  of 
$5  million  fully  subscribed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  It  would  be  authorized  to 
issue  bonds  to  obtain  additional  funds  to 
carry  on  Its  work. 

If  we  can  revive  our  fisheries  and  return 
them  to  normal  after  these  years  of  neglect, 
the  cost  will  be  small  In  comparison  to  the 
benefits  we  will  derive.  I  hope  that  those 
representing  all  sections  of  the  country  will 
Join  with  me  In  urging  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

I  Intend  to  hold  public  hearings  on  this 
bill,  as  well  as  the  bill  to  establish  a  fish- 
eries commission,   In  the  very  near  future. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CONSTITUTION, 
RELATING  TO  ELECTION  OF  PRES- 
IDENT AND  VICE  PRESIDEasTT 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of 
Pre.sident  and  Vice  President.  This  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  replace  the  electoral  college 
with  a  new  system  of  tabulatirig  presi- 
dential ballots.  I  do  not  intend  to  make 
a  comprehensive  statement  now  about 
this  proposal.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  it  when  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31,  which  I  have  cosponsored  and  which 
deals  with  the  same  subject,  reaches  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  moment  I  would  merely  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
new  proposal.  It  represents  the  best 
thinking  of  a  good  many  distinguished 
political  scientists,  especiall  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Goldman,  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
who  first  publicized  it  last  summer." 
Under  this  proposed  amendment,  the 
electoral  college  will  be  replaced  with  a 
system  that  would  split  435  votes  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  popular  votes 
received  by  each  pr^idential  candidate 
on  a  nationwide  basis — plus  an  assign- 
ment of  two  votes  per  State  to  the  can- 
didate who  wins  a  plurality  in  each 
State. 

Thus  this  propo.«;al  would  recognize 
the  Federal  character  of  the  American 
Republic  by  retaining  96  votes  dependent 


upon  State  pluralities,  while  devoting 
the  other  435  to  the  nationwide  popu- 
larlty  of  the  candidates. 

The  total  of  531  votes  would  thus  rep- 
resent the  total  votes  of  the  State  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  This  531- 
vote  ba.se  is  one  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed, to  which  we  are  adjusted  politi- 
cally. 

No  radical  changes  would  be  brought 
about  by  this  legislation.  Rather  it 
would  cause  the  relatively  slight  adjust- 
ment which  is  needed  to  make  *he  elec- 
tion results  in  a  presidential  election 
conform  to  the  election  realities. 

One  important  result  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  encourage  greater  voter  par- 
ticipation. For  under  this  plan  SUtes 
with  very  high  participation  would  have 
a  distinct  advanUge  over  States  with 
lower  percentages  of  active  voters  We 
could  use  this  incentive  toward  greater 
democracy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  152) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
Pre.sident.  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey.  * 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


AGRICULTURAL    ACT   OF    1956— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  «for  Mr.  Holland) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Holland,  to  the  bill 
(S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm 
program,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AME^DMENl  S 

Mr.  LANGER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  «H.  R.  7225)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  for  certain  dis- 
abled individuals  who  have  attained  age 
50,  to  -reduce  to  age  62  the  age  on  the 
basis  of  which  benefits  are  payable  to 
certain  women,  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  child's  Insurance  benefits  for 
children  who  are  disabled  before  at- 
taining age  18.  to  extend  coverage,  and 
for  other  purposes:  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  submitted 
an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  7225,  supra,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


MEDICAL   AND   DENTAL  RESEARCH 
AND    TEACHING    CONSTRUCTION 
ACT     OF     1956— ADDITIONAL     CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  PURTELL.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  name  of  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Bush],  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  bill  (S.  3252)  to  provide 
a  5-year  program  of  Federal  con.nruc- 
tion  grants  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
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medical  and  dental  schools  to  expand 
and  improve  their  research  and  teach- 
ing facilities,  and  of  assisting  other  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  institutions  engaged 
in  medical  or  dental  research  to  expand 
and  improve  their  research  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  next  time  it 
is  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ByMr.  ERVIN: 

Address  entitled  "Peace  Through  Truth," 
delivered  by  Senator  Symington  at  the  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson  Day  dinner  at  Raleigh.  N.  C, 
on  February  26.   1956. 
By   Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  entitled  "Sharing:  the  Key  to 
Peace."  written  by  Senator  Smith  of  New 
Jersey;  and  article  entitled  "Sacrificing  for 
Freedom."  written  by  Arthur  S.  Flemming. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. 


PROPOSED  MEETING  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  MEXICO.  CANADA, 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
nm  delighted  that  President  Eisenhower 
has  extended  formal  invitations  to  Pres- 
ident Ruiz  Cortincs  of  Mexico  and  Prime 
Minister  St.  Laurent  of  Canada  to  meet 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  26  and  that  the  invitations 
have  been  accepted  by  these  distin- 
guished heads  of  state. 

This  meeting  of  the  political  leaders 
of  the  three  great  powers  of  the  North 
American  Continent  can  and  should  be 
of  special  significance.  It  should  indi- 
cate the  solidarity  of  the  three  democra- 
cies, as  well  as  the  equality,  friendship, 
and  understanding  which  exist  among 
us.  The  meeting  can  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  are  neighbors,  that  we  have, 
in  many  instances,  many  of  the  same 
problems,  and  that  our  Interests  are 
common  to  all  three.  The  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
will  come  not  as  satellites  or  subordinate 
states.  They  will  come  to  the  meeting 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs  later  this 
month  as  equals,  and  as  sovereigns  in 
their  own  right. 

It  would  be  my  hope.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  meeting  of  the  Big  Three 
would  be  a  forerunner  to  a  later  meeting 
to  which  all  the  sovereign  states  of  the 
Americas — North,  South,  and  Carib- 
bean—would be  invited.  In  neighborli- 
ness  there  is  strength,  and  in  neighbor- 
liness  there  is  tolerance,  understanding, 
and  good  will. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONTITCENTAL    MeTTINO 

There  Is  something  attractive  about  hold- 
ing an  international  conference  simply  be- 


cause It  Is  a  good  Idea  to  get  together.  So 
far  as  anybody  knows,  even  the  officials  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  special  reason  why  the 
t7nited  States.  Canada,  and  Mexico  should 
have  a  meeting,  but  there  is  likewise  no 
reason  why  they  shouldn't,  or  why  it  will 
not  bring  some  good  results. 

The  three  heads  of  state  of  the  North 
American  Continent  have  never  before  met 
together  in  a  conference  of  their  own.  Some- 
body, either  President  Eisenhower  or  Secre- 
tary I>ulles.  seems  to  have  had  the  thought 
that  It  is  about  time  they  did  meet,  that 
neighbors  living  in  the  same  geographic 
house  ought  to  get  together.  So  on  March 
26,  in  the  lovely  surroundings  of  White  Sul- 
phur Springs.  President  Eisenhower.  Prime 
Minister  St.  Laurent,  and  President  Ruiz 
Cortlnes  will  sit  down  at  the  same  table  and 
talk. 

There  is  no  formal  agenda  and  no  prob- 
lems that  specifically  concern  the  three  coun- 
tries. There  are  even  no  subjects,  prob- 
lematic or  otherwise,  that  especially  involve 
the  North  American  Continent.  Yet  in  spite 
of  these  negatives,  both  Canada  and  Mexico 
agreed  Immediately  to  the  suggestion.  At  a 
minimum  the  meeting  can  do  no  harm.  At 
best  it  will  foster  neighborly  relations  be- 
tween tliree  countries  with  long,  unguarded 
borders  and  with  common  interests. 

The  question  of  drawing  Canada  into  the 
Latin-American  community — of  which  we 
form  a  part  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  in  many  other  ways — 
is  a  ticklish  one.  Canada,  like  Latin  America, 
is  a  raw-material  producer  and  exporter,  with 
a  growing  but  still  relatively  small  trade 
with  Latin  countries.  The  main  problem, 
however.  Is  that  Canada  wants  to  keep  her 
exclusive  link  to  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  she  wants  to  keep  as  clear  as  possible  of 
our  overpowering  Influence.  One  therefore 
would  hardly  expect  Prime  Minister  St.  Lau- 
rent or  Minister  of  External  Affairs  Pearson 
to  rejoice  at  the  White  House's  invitation  to 
a  friendly  but  not  necessary  get  together 
with  us  and  Mexico.  All  the  same,  the  Cana- 
dians are  being  good  sports  about  it  and  they 
will  surely  not  regret  It.  They  may  even  be 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  a  meeting 
can  bring  positive  and  fruitful  results. 
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INVITATION  TO  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  ATTEND  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA RECREATION  AND 
SPORTSMEN'S  SHOW 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  often  been  said  of  my 
State,  that  "Pennsylvania  has  every- 
thing." 

Pennsylvania  is  a  great  sports  center, 
particularly  in  regard  to  outdoor  sports, 
which  is  equal  to.  or  better  than,  any 
other  in  the  world.  Our  State  abounds 
in  wildlife  of  all  kinds.  Its  great  moun- 
tains and  hills  are  a  mecca  for  hunters 
of  both  large  and  small  game.  While 
Pennsylvania  is  famed  for  its  enormous 
industrial  capacity,  its  virgin  forests, 
timbered  mountains,  and  great  open 
spaces  are  less  well  known. 

In  order  to  make  America  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  great  opportunities 
for  outdoor  living  and  sports  of  all  kinds, 
there  will  be  held  at  our  capitol  city, 
Harrisburg,  the  Pennsylvania  Recreation 
and  Sportsmen's  Show,  during  the  week 
of  March  20  through  March  24.  This 
great  exposition  will  occupy  the  gigantic 
farm  show  building,  perhaps  the  larg- 
est show  building  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  There,  within  14  acres  of 
covered  exposition  space.  Pennsylvania's 
leadership  in  outdoor  living  and  leisure- 
time  recreation  will  be  on  display. 


At  least  one-quarter  of  a  million  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  eastern  seaboard  are  expected  to  visit 
and  participate  in  this  great  enterprise. 
I  may  add  that  this  exposition  will  be 
under  the  leadership  of  John  W.  Aitland. 
who  for  many  years  managed  and  di- 
rected Pennsylvania's  justly  famed  farm 
show. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  invite  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  visit  this  exposition,  because  I  know 
that  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  them. 


SAVING  AS  A  RESULT  OF  WORK  OP 
THE  SENATE  PERMANENT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  when  the  Senate  had  under 
consideration  Senate  Resolution  188. 
providing  funds  for  the  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  there 
was  debate  as  to  whether  the  subcom- 
mittee could  operate  more  economically, 
and  whether  the  amount  requested  by 
the  subcommittee,  and  provided  by  the 
resolution — namely,  $215,000 — should  be 
reduced. 

At  that  time  I  undertook  briefly  to  in- 
form the  Senate  of  some  of  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  and  of  some  of  the 
savings  and  economics  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  subcommittee's  efforts; 
and  I  pointed  out  that  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1955,  those  savings  amounted 
to  many  times  the  cost  of  operating  the 
subcommittee. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  report  to  the 
Senate  another  specific  instance  of  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  subcommittee's 
work.  Since  Resolution  183  was  adopt- 
ed on  February  16  the  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee learned,  during  further  in- 
quiry into  the  procurement. activities  of 
the  Government — and  at  that  time  I 
said  there  was  much  more  work  to  be 
done  in  that  field— that  the  Air  Force 
had  issued  an  invitation  for  bids  for 
46.000  NB-3  jackets  lined  with  double- 
faced  wool.  The  bids  required,  among 
other  things,  that  the  contractor  supply 
the  wool-pile  material.  The  contrac- 
tors were  considering  in  their  costs  a 
quoted  figure  of  about  $4.20  a  yard  for 
the  material,  and  bids  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted on  that  basis. 

However,  the  subcommittee  learned 
through  the  work  of  its  staff  that  the 
Army  had  on  hand  a  considerable 
amount  of  wool  pile  and,  furthermore, 
that  during  1955  the  Army  had  been  sell- 
ing this  wool  pile  as  surplus,  at  a  price 
of  80  cents  a  yard.  The  attention  of 
the  Defense  Department  was  called  to 
this  matter,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  it  responded  promptly  and 
moved  expeditiously  to  have  the  Air 
Force  examine  the  wool-pile  supply  in 
the  Army's  reserve,  which  it  did.  The 
stock  of  wool  supply  on  hand  by  the 
Army  was  found  to  be  completely  accept- 
able. Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  new  bids  are  now  being 
called  for  by  the  Air  Force  in  respect, 
on  the  basis  that  the  wool  material 
will  be  furnished  to  the  contractors  by 
the  Government. 
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This  action  will  r«sult  in  a  saving  of 
about  $250,000.  That  amount  of  sav- 
ings produced  in  les.s  than  2  weeks'  time. 
Is  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
operating  the  subcommittee  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year. 

I  wish  to  give  Mr.  Carmine  Beliino 
and  Mr.  Alphonse  F.  Calabrese.  of  the 
subcommittee  .staff,  primary  credit  for 
this  excellent  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment my  good  friend  from  Arkansas.  As 
he  knows,  I  have  been  opposin?T.  not  so 
much  the  committees  themselves,  but 
excessive  expenditures  which  are  made 
by  some  of  them. 

During  the  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter to  which  he  is  now  addressing  him- 
•elf.  did  the  Senator  find  that  the  three 
•ervices  were  cooperating  to  let  one  an- 
other know  what  they  had  on  hand  by 
way  of  inventory? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  this  instance, 
obviously,  they  did  not  know.  I  am 
making  this  report  not  for  the  purpose 
of  criticizing  the  services,  but  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  Government  is  so 
big.  and  handles  such  a  great  volume  of 
materials,  that  a  little  looking  into  the.se 
things  from  time  to  time  by  the  com- 
mittee can  produce  good  results. 

Mr.  F.I  TENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  on  the  statute  books 
a  Unification  Act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  understand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  central  purch.  sin-? 
agency  of  some  kind,  and  that  all  this 
difficulty  could  be  obviated  if  there 
were  greater  cocperatlcn  among  the 
services. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thirk  that  is 
true.  When  we  find  Instances  such  as 
this,  and  call  them  to  the  altcntion  of 
the  sci-vices.  I  am  very  glad  to  report 
that  the  services  immediately  respond. 
In  this  case  the  services  responded  im- 
mediately, and  were  willing  to  take  im- 
mediate corrective  action. 


THE  SAUDI  ARABIAN  POLICY  OP  DIS- 
CRIMINATION AGAINST  AMERI- 
CANS OP  JEWISH  PAITH 

Mr.  LEHMAN     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRE.SIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  Mr.  President,  with 
much  Interest  and  great  concern  I  have 
read  the  testimony  given  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  before  the  Senate  PorHen 
Relations  Committee  last  week.  That 
testimony  has  not  alleviated  my  anxiety 
over  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  In- 
deed. Secretary  Dulles'  replies  to  ques- 
tions addressed  to  him  by  members  of 
tJie  committee  have  increased  my  dis- 
quiet and  have  heightened  my  sense  of 
alarm. 

But  today  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell 
at  any  length  on  what  I  consider  the 
basic  errors  of  judgment  and  evaluation 


reflected  In  Secretary  Dalles'  testimony. 
It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  our  pres- 
ent policy  Is  one  of  paralysis  and  not 
of  constructive  action.  In  striving  for 
a  supposed  impartiality  l>etween  tiny 
Israel  and  her  great  Arab  neighbors  we 
are  in  dan  rer  of  achieving  not  impartial- 
ity so  much  as  impotency.  We  are  in 
danger  of  becoming,  in  the  Middle  East, 
In  a  real  sense,  neutralists — a  role  that 
Is  basically  foreign  to  us  and  wholly  in- 
consistent both  with  our  traditions  and 
with  the  realities  of  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  Ea.st. 

The  mo&t  astounding  thing  about  this 
administration's  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  is  the  fact  that  it  reflects,  or  seems 
to  reflect,  no  sen.'-e  of  moral  value.  To 
Mr.  Dulles  there  is  nothing  reprehensi- 
ble about  supplying  arms  to  a  feudal 
autocracy  like  Saudi  Arabia,  which  is 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  free  Re- 
public of  I.  rael.  To  me  this  tohows.  on 
Mr.  Dulles  part,  a  kind  of  moral  bhnd- 
ne^s.  I  am  as  much  disturbed  over  this 
as  over  any  other  aspect  of  the  situation. 

But  today.  Mr.  President.  I  wu^h  to 
speak  about  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
situation  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into — 
an  aspect  over  wliich  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time. 

I  refer  to  those  contractual  terms 
we  have  entered  into  with  Saudi  Arabia, 
in  reference  to  the  air  ba«^e  we  maintain 
in  that  country,  under  which  the  Unitrd 
States  Government  undertakes  to  see  to 
it  tiiat  no  American  soldier  of  the  Jewish 
faith  should  serve  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

At  this.  I  am  shocked  bt-yond  words. 
Mr.  President.  It  is  an  intolerable  af- 
front, not  only  to  the  5  million  Americans 
of  Jewish  faith  in  this  country,  but  to 
the  entire  American  Nation  and  to  the 
principles  for  which  we  stand  in  world 
affairs. 

It  does  not  matter  to  me  when  these 
arrangements  were  oriK.nally  entered 
Into.  Nobody  seems  to  be  ?b!e  to  find 
this  out  from  the  State  Department,  but  I 
do  not  care  whether  it  was  under  a  Dem- 
ocratic administration  or  under  a  Re- 
publican r.iministrption.  The  fact  is 
that  these  tc:m.s  are  bcini  honored  and 
enforced  today.  In  commentmg  on  these 
arrano'cmenf!,  Secrctr.ry  Dulles  said: 

We.  perforce,  accommodate  ourselves  to 
certain  prac.ice«  they  have  which  we  tJo  not 
like.  They.  pcrh'«p«.  nccommixlate  them- 
selves to  certain  of  our  idloeyncruiea. 

In  Mr.  Dulles'  mind  this  blatant  dis- 
crimination again.st  Americans  of  a  par- 
ticular religious  faith  or  descent  is  noth- 
ing more,  or  not  much  more,  than  an  idi- 
osyncrasy on  the  part  of  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian accoruuig  to  his  own  remwrks.  Mr. 
President.  I  coii6idcr  it  no  idiosyncrasy 
on  the  part  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment. I  consider  it  intolerable.  The 
Saudi  Arabian  Government  can  sliow  its 
prejudices  ;n  its  policies,  if  it  wishes,  but 
I  cannot  understand  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  officially  subscribing 
to  this  prej  udice  and  hooorine  it.  I  can- 
not underMand  the  American  Govern- 
ment enforcing  that  prejudice  and  dis- 
criminating as  between  American 
soldiers. 

What  would  be  our  reaction,  for  In- 
stance, if  Uie  Government  of  Spain  de- 
manded that  we  refrain  from  assigning 
any  American  soldiers  of  the  Protestant 


faith  to  work  ot  serve  on  American  bases 
in  Spain?  Would  we  not  reject  with 
fine  indignation  any  such  demand?  I 
certainly  hope  we  would.  It  is  impos- 
sible, of  course,  to  conceive  of  any  sen- 
sible government  making  such  a  demand 
upon  the  United  States. 

Yet  here  we  are.  Involved  In  a  con- 
tractual arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  which  bars  certain 
Americans  from  assignment  there  on  the 
basis  of  their  religious  faith,  or  even  re- 
ligious descent. 

I  consider  it  Intolerable  enough  for 
Saudi  Arabia  to  practice,  as  it  does,  overt 
discrimination  a::ainst  American  busi- 
nessmen. It  is  a  fact  that  before  any 
article  produced  In  America  can  be  im- 
ported into  Saudi  Arab:a  on  a  commer- 
cial basis,  the  supplier  of  such  goods  must 
certify  that  his  finn  is  not  a  Jewish 
firm.  I  have  received  many  complaint* 
about  this.  I  have  brought  theae  com- 
plaint:, to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Department. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  exchanre  cf 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  the  State 
Department  abou:  this  situation,  in  ref- 
erence to  a  particular  complaint  which 
was  submitted  to  me  by  a  very  reputable 
American  Arm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corrc- 
fpondenre  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rccoxo.  as  follows: 

Januast  34.  195e. 
Hon  John  Fn«TU  Dtnxza. 
Sccrtlary  o/  Slaie. 

Wa.^htngton,  D  C. 

Mt  DrA«  Mb.  Sixiict.ikt:  I  h.ive  Just  re- 
ceived from  thei  president  of  a  very  respon- 
sible New  York  nrm  called  New  Rrmies  En- 
graving  Machine  Corp .  a  letter  adrUlnc  me 
that  he  has  been  a.-ked  by  a  firm  In  Saudi 
Arabia  to  cerlily  whether  the  New  Uermr>s 
Corp.  u  a  Jewub  firm.  Apparently  the  Orin 
In  Saudi  Arabia  dekires  to  do  buaineu  with 
the  New  lierm^'s  firm  and  requires  a  cc.-- 
tlfJcate  that  the  company  is  not  Jewhh— 
whntever  that  medns. 

Mr  N  Schlmmel.  the  president  of  the  New 
Hermes  lngravtn«  Machine  Corp .  writes  to 
me  that  "aa  an  American  corporation,  we 
are  not  interested  In  the  rell^oua  aOlllatlons 
of  cur  stockholders. '  Mr.  bcliunmLl  u  qu.lj 
outra^ftd  by  th.«  matter,  as  I  am. 

I  am  avare  that  I  have  written  to  ycu 
b€.'cre  alKiut  analogotis  Incidents.  I  am  en- 
closlitg  copies  of  the  pertinent  correspond- 
enre.  and  would  appree':>te  very  much  the 
early  attention  of  your  Department  to  thu 
situation  What  U  the  status,  the  general 
rule,  and  the  general  experience  In  regard 
to  UiU  practice?  Have  we  made  any  recent 
protests  to  the  Siiudl  Arabian  Co\ernment 
about  It?  V.ouid  you  not  agree  that  cur 
Government  hns  an  cblljrr.tlon  to  It*  own  cit- 
izens, and  to  Ita  own  Ideals,  to  let  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  S.iudl  Arabia  know  not  only 
on  one  occaak^n.  but  on  repeated  occasions, 
that  we  view  with  utmost  dUtatte  the  policy 
o:  which  tt-e  inter  to  Mr.  Schlmmci  la  a 
manilc'tutluQ? 

I  would  apprr^-late  your  reactions  to  this 
Inquiry,  so  that  I  might  have  a  basis  for  a 
rei.iy  to  Mr.  Schlmmel. 
Tours  very  truly, 

HawnniT  H  LrnMAN. 
United  States  Senate. 

jARUAav  23,  I9i6. 
Mr.  If.  SrwTMicn.. 

Prea-.dent.  New  Hermr*  Engraving   Ma- 
chine Corp.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dtab   Ma.    ScHtMMrL:    I   have   your   very 
interesting  letter  of  January  19.     While  I  am 
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fhocked.  I  am  not  BUrprl!-«d.  Thli;  is  an- 
other manifestation  of  a  policy  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Saudi  Arabia  of  which  I  have 
been  very  much  aware.  Indeed,  I  have  pro- 
tested to  the  State  Department  numerous 
times  about  analagous  tnclflenta.  although  I 
do  not  recall  recently  having  seen  such  strik- 
ing evidence  of  this  policy  of  discrimination. 

I  shall  write  again  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  bring  to  Secretary  Dulles'  attention 
the  letter  yuu  sent  me.  I  do  not  know 
whether  It  is  at  all  possible  to  get  anything 
done  about  the  situation,  but  surely  our 
State  Department  should  ta'ke  persistent  no- 
tice of  this  practice  and  should  protest  on 
every  practicable  occasion. 

When  I  write  to  the  Secretary  about  this 
matter.  I  shall  be  glad  to  laend  you  a  copy 
of  my  communication. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  j 

HiJtuniT  H.  Lehman, 

Untted  States  Senate. 

New  HntMEs  Engraving  Machine  Corp., 


Netc  York.  N.  Y.,  January  19.  19S8. 
Senator  HnKBrxT  Lehman, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washmgtoh,  D.  C. 
Deas  Sn:  We  are  sending  vou  a  photostatic 
copy  of  a  very  unusual  letter  which  we  re- 
ceived from  Saudi  Arabia.    I 

As  an  American  cor{X)ratl<in  we  are  not  In- 
terested In  the  religious  apillations  of  our 
stockholders. 

We  have  no  rleht  to  ask  them  personal 
questions,  and  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment should  be  made  aware;  of  this  fact. 

We  are  wondering  about  your  reaction  to 
the  attached  letter  conFl-^ering  the  bilUons 
of  dollars  spent  by  the  United  States  under 
our  foreign  aid  program,  wit  lout  questioning 
the  phlloaophy  or  reilgiois  belief  of  the 
respective  countries. 

Very  truly  yours. 
New  HmMEs  ENcaAVTNc  klACHiNE  Corp.. 
N.  ScHiMMu.,  President. 

Anotn.  S^LAM  A-  Bros.. 
Dhahran.  Snudta  Arabia,  J tnuary  7.  1956. 
Messrs.  New  Hermes, 

Ncic  York.  N.  Y.  \ 
Dear  Sirs:  With  referenda  to  your  letter 
No.  IW:ek  of  the  November  21.  1955.  we  have 
to  inform  you  that  you  wlll|  have  to  get  the 
original  certinrnte  attested  [and  certlHcd  by 
the  Snudl  Ar.'\blan  consulatt  In  your  coun- 
try to  the  effect  that  firm  which  exports  the 
machine  Is  not  a  Jewish  firm,  without  which 
we  cannot  have  dealings  wltjh  your  firm. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  open  a  letter  of  credit 
In  your  name  as  soon  as  we  receive  your  reply 
that  you  can  arrange  the  tiibove  mentioned 
certificate. 
RemTin  In  the  meantime!  we  are. 
Yours  faithfully. 

D  (or  A)  I^CRT, 

Partner 
(For  Abdul  9alam  &.  Bros., . 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  State  Depart- 
ment advi.sed  me  that  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government 
should  indulge  in  such  practices.  But 
nothing  effective  ha.s  beeri  done  about  it. 
This  practice  is  still  going  on.  And  our 
Government  tolerates  it.  [ 

No.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ikot  bad  enough 
that  the  Saudi  Arabiaik  Government 
should  pursue  a  policy  0f  studied  and 
persistent  discrimination  |against  Amer- 
ican businessmen  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
The  Saudi  Arabian  Government  also 
pursues  the  even  more  intolerable  policy 
of  discrimination  r.gainst,  American  sol- 
diers of  Jewish  faith.  Last  year  I 
brought  to  the  attention!  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 


fact  that  our  Government  takes  oflBcial 
cognizance  of  the  discrimination  by  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  by  the 
Government  of  Jordan,  too,  against 
American  soldiers  of  Jewish  faith  or  de- 
scent. I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
these  ofDcials  the  fact  that  there  is 
writ;.en  into  a  United  States  Air  Force 
Manual,  U.  S.  A.  F.  E.  Manual  30-1.  dated 
June  20,  1953.  entitled  "Clearance  and 
documentations  for  leave  and  duty 
travel,"  in  section  27,  3d  paragraph,  the 
following : 

Individuals  of  Jewish  faith  or  descent  are 
strictly  barred  entrance  to  or  transit  of 
BaudI  Arabia.  Further,  any  passport  con- 
taining an  Israeli  visa  will  not  be  honored. 

Section  13,  paragraph  3C,  reads: 
Individuals  of   the   Hebrew  race  will   not 
be  Issued  visas  or  admitted  to  Jordan. 

When  these  passages  were  brought  to 
my  attention,  I  immediately  wrote  to  the 
officials  I  have  already  named,  and  re- 
quested an  explanation.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  insert  in- 
to the  Record  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence I  had  with  those  officials  on 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Lehman:  Congratulations 
upon  your  progressive  efforts  to  secure  a 
revision  of  the  unduly  restrictive  immigra- 
tion legislation  which  our  Congress  has  en- 
acted. Important  attitudes  of  governments 
are  reflected  In  their  Immigration  laws;  It 
Is  therefore  desirable  that  cur  own  Govern- 
ment be  scrupulous  In  this  outward  man- 
ifestation of  our  feelings  toward  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world. 

tJnlted  States  Air  Forces  Europe  (USAFE) 
Manual  30-1.  dated  June  20.  1953,  deals  with 
■•Clearance  and  Documentations  for  Leave 
and  Duty  Travel"  for  members  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  In  section  XXVII,  para- 
graph 3,  we  read:  "Individuals  of  Jewish 
faith  or  descent  are  strictly  barred  entrance 
to  or  transit  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Further,  any 
passport  containing  an  Israeli  visa  will  not 
be   honored." 

In  section  xm,  paragraph  3c.  we  read: 
"Individuals  of  the  Hebrew  race  will  not  be 
issued  visas  or  admitted  to  Jordan." 

By  restricting  the  travels  of  a  Jewish 
serviceman  on  military  aircraft,  the  Military 
Air  Transport  Service  (MATS),  a  lawful 
agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  American  subjects  Itself  to  the 
bigoted  religious  doctrines  of  a  foreign 
power. 

Why  aren't  the  rights  of  free  passage 
through  these  countries  demanded  for  all 
American  citizens  regardless  of  their  re- 
ligion or  creed?  Why  does  our  Government 
recognize  a  religious  distinction  In  the  par- 
tial distribution  of  International  privileges 
accorded  to  Its  traveling  citizens? 

If  the  matter  cannot  be  adjusted  between 
our  own  Government  and  the  Government 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  I  strongly  urge  that  It  be 
brought  before  the  United  Nations. 

The  avowed  religious  bigotry  of  the  Saudi 
Arabians  and  the  Jordanians  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  great  principles  upon  which 
the  United  Nations  rests.  If  the  peoples  of 
these  two  countries  cannot  see  fit  to  revise 
their  perverted  attitudes  toward  other  re- 
'ligious  groups  they  should  be  barred  from 
membership  In  the  United  Rations. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Jvm  a.   1955. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  commissioned  Chaplain  In  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  whose  name  I  will 
not  use.    He  Is  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

He  brought  to  my  attention  a  regulation 
contained  in  an  Air  Force  Manual,  as  you 
will  see  from  the  attached. copy. 

My  objection  is  not  directed,  of  course, 
against  the  quoted  language  in  the  Manual, 
but  against  our  tolerance  of  the  condition 
to  which  the  regulation  Is  directed. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  your  ad- 
vising me  of  the  attitude  of  your  Depart- 
ment toward  this  matter.  I  would  like  to 
have  your  views  as  a  basis  for  my  reply  to 
the  young  officer  Chaplain  who  wrote  me. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

June  2,  1955. 
Hon.  Thruston  B.  Morton, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morton:  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  a  commissioned  Chaplain  In  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  dealing  with  the 
practice  of  discrimination  against  some 
United  States  citizens,  on  the  basis  of  faith, 
by  Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  letter  I  received,  with  the  name  of  the 
WTlter  deleted. 

I  have  brought  other  aspects  of  this  dis- 
crimination by  Saudi  Arabia  to  your  atten- 
tion In  the  past.  I  would  now  like  your 
comments  on  the  phase  of  the  matter  de- 
scribed by  the  writer  of  this  letter.  I  feel 
It  Is  an  Intolerable  situation  when  our  men 
in  uniform  are  discriminated  against  on  the 
basis  of  religious  faith. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
situation,  and  any  suggestions  that  the  De- 
partment may  have  for  remedying  It.  I 
would  like  to  have  these  views  as  a  basis 
for  a  reply  to  the  young  officer  Chaplain  who 
wrote  to  me.  I  have  written  a  similar  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  June  9.  19SS. 
The  Honorable  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Lehman:  The  receipt  Is 
acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  June  2,  1955, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  an  Air 
Force  Chaplain  concerning  discrimination  by 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  against  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of 
faith.  According  to  the  Chaplain's  letter, 
he  had  particular  reference  to  the  policy 
of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  of  not 
granting  visas  to  Individuals  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  hostilities  in  1948 
and  1949  between  certain  Arab  States  and 
Israel,  certain  Arab  countries  have  refused 
entry  to  persons  of  Jewish  faith  and  back- 
ground regardless  of  nationality.  Saudi 
Arabia,  however,  has  refused  entry  to  Jews  •• 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  going  back 
to  the  edicts  issued  by  the  early  leaders  of 
Islam. 

It  has  frequently  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Arab  Governments  that,  under 
the  United  States  Constitution  and  laws, 
all  American  citizens  are  equal,  regardless 
of  race  or  creed.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  there  has  l>een  some  improve- 
ment in  the  travel  situation  since  the  end 
of  the  1948-49  Israel-Arab  hostilities.  It 
is  the  Department's  belief  that,  with  a  grad- 
ual improvement  in  Israel -Arab  relations, 
there  will  be  further  relaxation  of  the  travel 
restrictions  by  the  Arab  States.  According 
to  international  law  and  practice,  it  is,  of 
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eoun«,  th«  fundamental  right  of  any  sov- 
ereign state  to  determine  whether  and  under 
what  condltlona  aliens  may  enter  Ita  ter- 
ritory. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

THBusToif  B.  MoeTOW. 

Aasiatant  Seeretarf. 

Jvrsx  30.   1955. 
DsPAKTicnrr  or  rm  An  Porcs. 
Office  of  tlie  Secretary. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DOA*  ScMATOB  Lkhmaii:  I  refer  to  your 
expression  of  personal  Interest  concerning 
the  "Clearance  and  documentations  for  leave 
and  duty  travel"  for  members  of  the  United 
States  Air  Forces  In  Europe. 

The  countries  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan 
for  purposes  of  Internal  security  will  not 
Issue  a  visa  for  persons  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
This  restriction  la  not  only  applicable  to 
American  citizens,  but  applies  to  Jewish 
people  of  all  nations.  Further.  Arabic  coun- 
tries, spedflcally  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan, 
win  not  Issue  a  visa  to  any  person  regardless 
of  race.  If  the  passport  of  the  Individual  Is 
stamped  with  any  marking  which  would 
Indicate  that  the  traveler  had  visited  Israel 
prior  to  the  appltcaUon  for  entrance  Into 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan. 

These  restrictions  are  promulgated  and 
enforced  by  the  Arabic  countries  and  are 
not  within  the  prerogative  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  military  to  charge. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  procedures 
Is    when   the   traveler   receives   special    per- 
mission from  the  Arabic  Government  con- 
cerned to  enter  that  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Haxold  E.  ThiMm. 

Jih.T  12.   1955. 
Hon.  H.  K.  Talbott. 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deak  M«.  Secrxtaxt:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  June  20.  I  am  aware  of  the  practice 
of  the  Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan  In  barring  entrance  to  persons  of 
Jewish  faith.  I  had  hoped,  however,  that 
the  appropriate  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government  would  work  ccajsclessly 
against  any  such  regulaticn  Insofar  as  It 
affects  American  citizens.  I  was  especially 
shocked  to  know  that  American  Gls  who 
happen  to  be  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  like- 
wise discriminated  against.  I  had  hoped 
that  far  from  simply  taking  cognizance  of 
the  matter,  the  Air  Force  would  use  Its  In- 
fltientfe  to  the  extent  possible  to  see  that  this 
discrimination  was  not  practiced  against 
Americans  who  were  serving  their  country 
in  the  Air  Force. 

•Yours  very  sincerely. 

<  HEXBxxr  H.  Lehman. 

Jttlt  20.  1955. 

DEPARTMFJfT  Or  THE  AtR  FORCE. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Waifhington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sematos  Lehman:  I  refer  to  your 
expression  of  personal  Interest  concerning 
the  practice  of  the  Governments  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan  In  herring  entrance  to 
personnel  of   the  Jewish   faith. 

The  Air  Force  Is  cognizant  of  the  situation 
concerning  restriction  of  travel  to  members 
Of  the  Jewish  faith  to  Saudi  ArabU  and 
Jordan.  However.  It  roust  be  recognized 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  tradition  of  long 
standing,  and  In  all  probabilities.  wUl  take 
much  effort  and  time  on  the  part  of  all  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Including  the  Air  Force, 
to  try  and  work  out  a  satliXactory  solution 
with  the  countries  concerned.  The  Air 
Force,  together  with  other  governmental 
agencies,  has  worked  ceaselessly  to  abrogate 
regulations  of  this  nature  put  Into  effect 
by  foreign  governments  which  affect  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Unfortunately,  as  Indicated 
in  my  previous  letter,  these  restrictions  or 


regulations  are  prtsnulgated  and  enforced 
by  foreign  countries  and  are  not  within  the 
prerogative  of  the  Air  Force  to  change. 

The  regulation  placed  In  effect  by  Head- 
quarters. United  States  Air  Forces  In  Europe, 
concerning  the  clearance  and  documenta- 
tions for  leave  and  duty  travel  of  Its  mem- 
bers. Is  an  informative  type  regulation. 
The  Air  F^rce  does  not  object  to  its  mem- 
bers' traveling  to  any  country  while  on  leave 
as  long  as  they  are  able  to  obuin  an  official 
visa  from  the  respective  country  they  wish 
to  visit.  Inasmuch  as  the  Arabic  countries 
win  not  issue  visa  to  members  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  regardless  of  nationality.  Jewish  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Force  are  not  permitted  to 
travel  in  these  countries. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  referring  your 
letter  to  the  Department  of  State  for  their 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Haxold  B.  Talsott. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  This  is  not  a  npw, 
matter,  Mr.  President.  It  is  old  busi- 
ness. Tho  State  Department  and  the 
Defense  Department  are  well  aware  of 
It.  They  continue  to  tolerate  It.  If 
they  have  made  any  protests,  they  have 
been  feeble  ones. 

Last  week  the  Secretary  of  State 
called  thi.s  policy  on  the  part  of  Saudi 
Arabia  an  "idiosyncrasy." 

Mr-  President,  I  do  not  consider  it  an 
idio<5yncracy.  I  consider  it  a  shameful 
thing.  I  consider  it  something  on  the 
basis  of  which  some  forceful  and  positive 
action  should  and  must  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  Government  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

Our  Government  has  not  always  been 
as  apathetic  about  such  matters  as  It 
appears  to  be  today.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
startling  and  inspiring  precedent  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Secretary 
Dulles. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  the 
czarist  regime  of  Russia  was  pursuing 
with  furious  intent  a  policy  of  anti- 
semitism,  a  policy  that  aroused  great 
re^'entment  in  the  United  States.  Rus- 
sia carried  this  policy  finally  to  the  ex- 
tent of  refusing  to  honor  or  to  visa  the 
passports  of  American  citizens  of  Jewi^ah 
faith  or  descent. 

Did  the  .'American  Government  at  that 
time  call  this  an  idiosyncrasy?  No:  that 
was  not  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion of  that  day — and  it  was  the  admin- 
istration of  William  Howard  Taft,  a 
Republican  administration.  Nor  did  the 
Congress  sit  idly  by  In  the  face  of  this  re- 
pugnant circum-stance.  In  1911  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  virtually 
a  unanimous  vote,  passed  a  resoli^tion 
calling  upon  the  administration  to  de- 
nounce the  treaty  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce then  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  Ru-ssia,  a  treaty  dating  back 
to  1832.  In  1913  President  Taft  did  in 
fact  abrogate  that  treaty  on  the  ground 
that  Russia  had  violated  it  by  discrimi- 
nating against  a  particular  clats  of 
American  citizens. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  of 
40  years  ago  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  reviewed  by  the  ofQcials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  should  be  brou(;ht  force- 
fully to  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  now  insist,  with  all  diplo- 
matic force,  that  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government,  and  any  other  government 


which  engages  In  such  practices,  cease 
forthwith  to  discriminate  against  Amer- 
ican soldiers  on  the  basis  of  their  reli- 
gious faith.  We  should  not  tolerate  such 
discrimination.  We  should  not  accept 
It.  Least  of  all  should  we  enforce  it  upon 
our  own  soldiers. 

By  accepting  this  practice,  and  by 
barring  American  soldiers  of  Jewish 
faith  from  assignment  to  duty  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  by  refusing  to  accept  Amer- 
icans of  Jewu^h  faith  on  military  air- 
craft which  land  in  Saudi  Arabia,  we  are. 
In  effect,  condoning  the  practice.  We 
become  a  party  to  it. 

It  is  shameful  It  is  an  affront  to 
our  dignity  as  a  nation.  It  is  an  affront 
to  the  principles  which  underlie  our 
country.  It  is  an  affront  to  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one  fur-     ^ 
ther  analcsy.    During  World  War  n  we 
had  bases,  or  at  least  operational  estab- 
lishments, for  our  Air  Force,  within  the 
territory  of  Soviet  Russia. 

What  would  we  have  said  If  the  offi- 
cials of  Soviet  Russia  had  Insisted,  as  a 
condition  to  our  estabhshment  of  these 
vital  air  installations,  that  we  assign  to 
this  duty  only  Americans  who  are  Com- 
munists, or  that  we  bar  from  those  op- 
erations any  American  soldiers  who  were 
capitalists  rr  descended  from  capitalists. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  ridiculous  thought. 
So  is  the  present  situation  a  ridiculous 
situation.  Our  airbase  in  Saudi  Arabia 
may  be  an  Important  one.  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  as  important  as  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Integrity  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  call  upon  the  State  Department  to 
disavow,  in  its  entirety,  this  practice. 
I  call  upon  the  State  Department  to  re- 
negotiate the  contractual  arrangements 
with  Saudi  Arabia  and  secure  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  undertaking  that  we  dis- 
criminate against  Americans  of  any  par- 
ticular faith  or  creed.  Insofar  as  a.«^;gn- 
ments  to  duty  are  concerned  or  in  any 
other  way. 

If  the  State  Department  does  not  pro- 
ceed to  do  this,  a  further  explanation  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  in 
order.  I  shall  ask  that  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  go  further  into 
this  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Morn- 
ing business  is  clo.sed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  is  Senate  bill 
3183. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183 >  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  on  yesterday  afternoon 
when  the  Senate  adjourned  the  distin- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
HuMFHREY  1  obtained  consent  to  have  the 
floor  this  morning,  r  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  may  proceed  for  ap- 
proximately 30  minutes,  without  In  any 
manner  affecting  the  right  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  risht  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question.    Has  the  Senator  from 
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Minnesota    been   consulted    about   this 
matter?  i 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Y^ 

Mr.  LANGER.  And  lit  is  agreeable  to 
him?  I 

Mr.  ELLESODER.     Y$s. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Seni^tor  from  Mary- 
land is  recognized.  Agreeable  to  the 
order  entered  yesterday*,  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesot^t  to  the  floor  will 
not  be  prejudiced. 

Mr.  EUTLEIR.  Mr.  I  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washingion  I  Mr.  Macntj- 
soNl  will  at  the  appropriate  time  make 
a  motion  to  strike  fromj  the  pending  bill 
section  307  which  makes  it  the  most 
dangerous  antimerchan^  marine  piece  of 
leuislation  to  come  befqre  us  for  serious 
consideration  during  niy  tenure  in  the 
Senate.  F 

Senators  will  recall  ^hat  during  the 
2d  session  of  the  83d  Congress  I  was 
privileged  to  .serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Water  Transportation  ilubcommittee  of 
the  Interstate  and  Poieign  Commerce 
Committee.  While  in  that  capacity  I 
introduced  Senate  bill  3233  which,  after 
extemive  public  hearings,  became  Public 
Law  664. 

That  statute,  often  referred  to  as  the 
carpo-preference  bill,  o;-  the  50-50  law. 
is  before  the  Senate  today  for  repeal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  o:  this.  Senators 
might  think  that  S.  3183  is  an  omnibus 
farm  bill.  It  might  be  that,  but  it  is. 
on  pape  29,  lines  4  to  9  i  iclusive,  a  great 
deal  more. 

Since  lines  4  to  9  or  >  pa^e  29  of  S. 
3183  would,  for  all  inten  ,s  and  purposes, 
destroy  Public  Law  664.  the  carqo-pref- 
erence  bill,  those  who  s?ek  its  destruc- 
tion or  repeal  should  bear  the  burden 
of  proving  the  necessity  iierefor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  MrJ  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield.  1 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  go 
Into  detail  in  his  speech]  with  reference 
to  what  the  present  law  provides? 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Yes:IshaU. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do'not  wish  to  an- 
ticipate the  Senator.        I 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
effect  of  that  section  of  the  farm  bill  to 
which  the  Senator  is  now|  referring  deals 
only  with  such  surplus  Commodities  as 
are  sold  for  soft  currency,  and  no  give- 
away or  donation  is  involved.  As  I  un- 
derstand, it  deals  with  bona  fide  pur- 
chases made  and  paid  for  by  the  country 
buying  the  commodities  with  its  own 
currency. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  assume  that  the  Sen- 
ator Is  saying  that  section  307  is  re- 
stricted to  title  I  of  Piiblic  Law  480. 
whereas  the  taxpayers  of  America,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  well  knows,  even 
in  the  cases  he  has  cited,  stand  a  loss,  in 
that  the  foreign  purchaser  does  not  pay 
the  world  market  price  for  the  product 
he  buys  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  guarantees  the  converti- 
bility of  the  currency.  In  those  cases 
tJiere  is  much  of  the  earmarks  of  the 
Eiveaway.    If  Uie  Senator  will  let  me 


proceed  with  my  statement,  I  think  I  can 
answer  his  question  more  fully. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  wish  to  In- 
terrupt the  Senatorl 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
Interrupt  me  if  he  wishes  to  do  so;  but  I 
intend  to  cover  this  phase  of  the  matter 
in  my  statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  what  category 
would  the  Senator  place  the  sale  of  cot- 
ton, let  us  say,  which  has  been  sold  in  the 
last  3  or  4  weeks  in  order  to  meet  world 
competition?  In  that  instance,  the  cot- 
ton certainly  was  not  sold  at  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  sold  for  from  $40  to  $50  a 
bale  cheaper  than  our  own  domestic 
users  could  purchase  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  is  more  of  a  give- 
away than  a  commercial  transaction. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  section  307? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  not  the  sec- 
tion which  the  Senator  seeks  to  strike 
out? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  Is  the  section 
which  I  seek  to  have  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sorry  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  ]  are  not  here  to  answer  for  them- 
selves. They  are  the  Senators  who  pro- 
posed the  section.  My  understanding  of 
the  section  was  simply  that  it  would  per- 
mit any  country  which  bought  any  of 
our  surplus  commodities  with  its  own 
soft  currency  to  transport  such  commod- 
ities In  their  own  ships,  if  they  so  desired, 
or  to  hire  other  ships  for  that  purpose. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  bear  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  I 
understand— and  if  I  am  wrong.  I  wish 
him  to  correct  me — the  exception  is  to 
apply  solely  and  wholly  to  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  purchased  from 
the  United  States  with  foreign  currency. 
In  other  words,  the  exception  would  not 
apply  to  commodities  donated  to  needy 
persons  abroad. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  would  be,  in  part,  a 
donation.  I  documented  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  think  it  was  last  week,  an 
instance  such  as  that  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  referred.  For 
example,  Great  Britain  refused  to  take 
tobacco  from  us  at  less  than  the  world 
price  with  the  use  of  her  soft  currency, 
because  she  could  no*  transport  the 
tobacco  in  British  bottoms.  What  hap- 
pened? In  the  end,  we  gave  the  tobacco 
to  Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain  used  the  money  she 
would  have  paid  us  for  the  tobacco,  had 
she  not  gotten  out  under  the  subterfuge 
of  this  law.  to  build  barracks  in  Great 
Britain,  for  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment pays  rent  today  for  the  housing  of 
our  servicemen  in  Great  Britain.  When 
the  United  States  withdraws  its  troops 
from  England,  the  barracks  will  revert 
to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  my  good  friend  from  Mary- 
land where  donations  are  involved.  But 
suppose  Sweden  desired  to  buy  wheat 
from  the  United  States  at  the  world  mar- 
ket price? 

Mr.  BUTLER,  The  present  law  which. 
In  effect,  would  be  repealed,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  ordinary  commercial  trans- 
actions.   The  law  has  to  do  only  with 


cargo  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  with  United  States  Gov- 
ernment-financed cargo.  In  other 
words.  It  applies  only  in  cases  where  the 
American  taxpayer  has  a  stake.  When 
the  taxpayers'  money  is  at  hazard,  and 
there  are  some  of  the  elements  of  a  give- 
away in  the  transaction,  then  half  of 
that  type  of  cargo  must  be  carried  in 
American  ships. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  as  to  transactions  which 
are  giveaways  we  should  apply  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act.  But  in  cases  of  Iwna 
fide  sales,  in  which  the  payment  is  to  be 
made  in  soft  currency,  I  do  not  see  why 
the  purchaser  should  not  be  permitted 
to  use  b^toms  of  his  own  country,  or 
any  other  bottoms  he  prefers  to  use. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  reason  is  that 
there  is  an  element  of  hazard,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  end  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  will  take  a  loss  on  all  such  trans- 
actions. The  Senator  knows  that  to  be 
true. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     Mr.    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lan- 
cer in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  Senator  knows  there  is  always  a 
hazard  in  handling  soft  currencies. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.     In  what  respect? 
Mr.   BUTLER.     They   are   subject   to 
the  most  extreme  fluctuations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  also  true  of 
the  American  dollar,  is  it  not?  Our  dol- 
lar today  is  worth  38  or  39  cents. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  would  not  say  the 
American  dollar  is  soft  currency,  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  but  the  fluctua- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  refers  is  as 
well  applicable  to  the  American  dollar 
as  it  is  to  the  currencies  of  England  and 
other  nations,  although  perhaps  not  to 
the  same  degree. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  merely  asking 
a  question  without  expressing  a  fixed 
opinion,  so  that  my  good  friend  from 
Maryland  may,  in  the  course  of  his  state- 
ment, make  a  distinction,  if  he  will,  in 
the  case  of  bona  fide  sales.  Sweden,  for 
instance,  might  buy  wheat  from  the 
United  States,  and  we,  in  return,  might 
use  their  currency  to  buy  pulpwood  or 
steel  from  Sweden.  It  is  ca-^es  like  that 
which  I  wish  to  have  my  good  friend  dis- 
cuss, to  ascertain  whether  he  does  not 
think  some  exceptions  should  be  made. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  No;  I  do  not  think  any 
exceptions  should  be  made.  The 
moment  an  exception  is  made,  the 
American  merchant  marine  will  be  de- 
stroyed. I  think  I  can  prove  that  con- 
clusively. In  all  the  transactions  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
referred,  the  American  taxpayer,  who 
has  paid  90  percent  of  parity  for  the 
product  involved,  is  losing  money,  and 
he  also  is  t>eing  put  to  the  hazard  of 
losing  money  through  the  convertibility 
of  the  soft  currency. 

In  all  such  cases  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  stake,  I  think  the  American 
taxpayer  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
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half  of  the   cargo   be   transported   in 
American  ships. 

I  had  anticipated  that  the  attack  sup- 
port for  section  307,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  notice  from  the  remarks 
which  I  shall  make  later,  would  be  on  the 
basis  that  the  cargo  preference  law  was 
slowing  the  disposal  of  farm  products. 
That  was  the  chief  complaint  I  had 
heard.  I  had  not  heard  seriously  urged 
before,  the  complaint  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  now  urging. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.     If  the  Senator  from 

Maryland  will  permit  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Sen- 
aator  from  Louisiana? 
Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing— in  fact.  I  so  gathered  from  the  dis- 
cussion before  the  committee — that  the 
United  States  could  no  doubt  sell  con- 
siderably more  goods  to  some  of  the 
foreign  countries  which  are  well  able  to 
pay.  provided  we  accepted  their  curren- 
cies, and  they  were  permitted  to  hire 
bottoms  of  their  own  choosing  in  order 
to  transport  the  goods,  and  provided, 
further,  that  the  United  States,  in  turn, 
would  use  the  currencies  obtained  in  such 
transactions  in  order  to  buy  from  the 
purchasing  countries  goods  that  we  need. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  We  who  aided  in  the 
enactment  of  the  cargo  preference  bill 
willingly  carried  the  burden  of  proving 
its  merit  before  it  became  law.  There- 
fore, those  who  now  seek  to  repeal  it 
should  come  forward  and  bear  a  similar 
burden.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
burden  should  be  an  even  heavier  and 
more  mandatory  one.  for  when  Public 
Law  664  was  enacted  we  were  doing  little 
more  than  writing  into  permanent  leg- 
islation a  principle — namely,  that  50 
percent  of  Government  aid  and  Govern- 
ment financed  cargoes  should  travel 
aboard  United  States-flag  vessels — 
which  had  been  in  effect  for  years. 

In  fact,  before  that  time  we  had  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  including  that  provision 
in  at  least  eight  foreign  aid  bills,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield "^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lan- 
cer in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  state  to  my 
pood  friend  from  Maryland  that  I  have 
always  voted  as  he  has  on  the  subject 
he  is  discussing.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
remembers  that. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes.  I  do.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Now.  if  we  are  agreed  that,  in  logic 
and  fairness,  it  is  only  fitting  that  those 
who  have  written  lines  4  to  9  on  page 
29  into  S.  3183  should  bear  the  burden 
of  proving  their  justification  and  use- 
fulness, let  us  see  whether  they  have 
carried  their  burden.  Unquestionably 
they  have  not  only  failed  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  proof,  but.  indeed,  they  have 
deliberately — or.  what  is  equally  inex- 
cusable, carelessly — avoided  Justifying 
their  anti-merchant-marine  move. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUTLER.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  that  the  provision  went  into  the 
bill  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry?  It  was 
not  done  merely  by  one  Senator. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  may  say  to  my  dear 
friend  that  the  provision  went  into  the 
bill  by  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  liefore  there  were 
any  hearings  held  on  the  provision,  and 
after  we  had  been  assured  that  hearings 
would  be  held,  and  at  a|time  vthen  the 
House  Merchant  "Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  was  holding  extended  hear- 
ings on  this  very  same  subject. 

I  think  that  a  little  later  the  Senator 
from  Washington  will  move  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  hearings  on  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  would  solve  a 
great  many  things  for  a  great  many 
people. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  the  Senator  will 
admit  that  there  were  no  hearings  held 
on  the  provision,  and  the  provision  was 
put  mto  the  bill  at  the  very  last  minute 
before  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Senators  will  also  recall  that  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session,  during 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  whether  the  cargo  preference 
principle  should  continue  to  apply  to  the 
disposal  of  surplus  ajtricultural  commod- 
ities, we  were  assured  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
that  the  entire  matter  would  be  explored 
thoroughly  in  public  hearings  during  the 
early  days  of  this  session.  That  was 
fair.  It  made  sense.  And  the  drive  to 
kill  the  50-50  principle  subsided  for  the 
time  being. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  principle's 
merit  thought  little  more  about  the  mat- 
ter. Some  took  the  precaution  to  write 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
requesting  that  if  and  when  the  com- 
mittee again  considered  removing  the 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  dis- 
posal program  from  the  coverage  of  the 
cargo  preference  law.  public  hearings 
be  held.  They  received  assurances  that 
before  such  a  step  was  taken,  public 
hearings  would  be  held  and  all  interested 
parties  would  be  given  ample  opportunity 
to  present  their  views. 

Then,  out  of  the  blue,  while  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee was  busily  conducting  extensive 
and  well-publici2ed  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  carcro  preference  law 
has  impeded  the  disposal  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities,  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  overnight,  and  with- 
out the  benefit  of  any  hearings  on  the 
subject  whatsoever,  reported  a  bill  con- 
taining, as  I  have  labeled  it,  the  most 
anti-merchant-marine  provision  which 
has  come  before  the  Senate  for  .«erious 
consideration  during  my  6  years  in  office. 
Therefore,  today  we  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  whether  or  not  we  shall 
amend  S.  3183  so  as  to  strike  from  it  lines 
4  to  9  on  page  29. 

First,  let  us  j,et  a  few  facts  clear  in 
mind.  In  order  to  put  this  problem  mto 
its  proper  perspective.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  there  has  been  no  conflict 
until  now  between  the  American  mer- 


chant mariner  and  his  brother,  the 
American  farmer.  The  American  farmer 
has  realized  that  the  best  if  not  the  only 
reliable  means  he  has  of  reaching  for- 
eign markets  is  via  American-flag  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  American  farmer  re- 
members instances  during  and  after  the 
First  World  War  when  American  farm 
exports  rotted  on  our  docks  for  want 
of  tonnage  to  carry  them  abroad.  The 
American  farmer  remembers  that  all  too 
often  when  American-flag  vessels  were 
not  available,  foreign  ships  carried  our 
farm  exports,  but  only  at  costs  so  hiph 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  farmer 
when  the  freight  bill  had  been  paid. 

This  has  not  been  a  one-way  street. 
The  American  merchant  mariner  has 
recognized  his  debt  to.  or,  better  yet,  his 
partnership  with,  the  American  farmer. 
Of  at  least  incidental  interest  is  the  fact 
that  the  American  merchant  mariner 
purchases  approximately  $56  million 
worth  of  aericultural  products  annually 
from  the  American  farmer  for  the  Amer- 
ican-flag ships. 

Parenthetically,  too.  I  should  state 
that  many  farmers  and  farmer  groups  do 
not  favor  a  repeal  of  the  cargo  preference 
law  For  example,  last  fall  the  National 
Grange  resolved : 

Tlie  National  Orangr  considers  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  an  indlspenxable  link 
to  foreign  market*  a«  well  m  an  Important 
auxtllary  to  our  national  defense.  Agricul- 
ture and  our  maritime  Industry  have  a  mu- 
tual Interest  )n  building  and  developing 
expanded  foreign  export  markeu  for  United 
Stales  farm  producu.  We  therefore  support 
the  policies  previously  adopted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  place  American  uhlps  serving 
essential  trade  routes  on  a  basis  of  competi- 
tive equality  with  foreign  merchant  fleeU 
and  assure  United  States  merchant  ships  a 
lair  and  equitable  share,  which  the  law  now 
establishes  as  at  least  oue-half,  oX  United 
States  Ananced  cargoes. 

So.  it  can  safely  be  said  that  until  now 
there  has  been  a  true  brotherhood  or 
community  of  Interests  between  the 
American  farmer  and  the  American 
merchant  mariner. 

A  .second  fact  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  is  that  unless  we  strike  this  anttmer- 
chant  marine  provision  from  S.  3183 — 
and  I  am  now  quoting  from  some  recent 
testimony  given  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator. Mr.  Clarence  Morse,  to  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee— the  loss  of  50-50  will  cause 
the  elimination  of  the  so-called  tramp 
fleet." 

No  one  knows  more  about  this  than 
does  the  Maritime  Administrator.  If.  as 
he  predicts,  the  repeal  of  the  cargo-pref- 
erence principle  would  force  the  lay-up 
of  our  tramp  fleet,  what  would  that 
mean  to  the  American  farmer  and  to  our 
Nation? 

Well,  if  our  tramp  fleet  were  laid  up. 
the  first  thing  which  would  occur  would 
be  the  loss  of  employment  for  every 
American  seaman  now  serving  aboard 
American  tramp  vessels.  Since  at  the 
present  time  there  are  more  than  70 
such  vessels  actively  engaged,  and  since 
each  employs  approximately  40  Ameri- 
can seamen,  this  would  mean  wiping  out 
approximately  2.800  to  3.000  Jobs  at  sea 
for  American  merchant  mariners. 

With  the  American-flag  vessels  thus 
laid  up.  having  in  such  lay  up  status  ht- 


tle  national  defense  value,  it  would  lead 
to  a  tidal  wave  of  applic'^tions  by  their 
owners  for  permission  to  transfer  or  sell 
them  foreign. 

And  so.  knowing,  as  we  should,  from 
the  Maritime  Administrator's  statement, 
tliat  the  abandonment  of  the  50-50  prin- 
ciple would  destroy  our  tramp  fleet,  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  imless  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
ai^reed  to.  we  shall  shortly  see  our  tramp 
fleet  laid  up  for  a  brief  p>eriod  before  it 
sails  over  the  horizon  to  foreign  registry, 
destroying  fofever  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  job  opportunities  for  American 
seamen. 

Will  the  fanner  benefit  from  this  de- 
struction of  our  American  tramp  fleet? 
Of  course  not.  This  is  the  irony,  the 
pity— no.  the  ridiculousness — of  the 
course  we  will  be  steering  unless  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  Were  it  not  for  the 
American  tramp  fleet's  bidding  for  the 
carriage  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities, the  foreign  tramp  operators  would 
have  our  farmers  and.  indeed,  the  en- 
tire di.spo.sal  program,  at  their  mercy. 
Stated  in  another  way,  the  presence  of 
the  American  tramp  fleet  acts  as  a  com- 
petitive deterrent  to  the  natural  desire 
of  foreipn-flag  vessel  owners  wJio  will 
always,  understandably.  I  concede,  seek 
to  charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Now.  there  is  a  third  fact  of  which 
we  must  not  lose  sight.  I.  for  one,  ccn- 
.«;ider  it  of  prime  importance  that — and 
this  is  undi.'puted — our  program  under 
public  law  480  to  dispose  Of  $1.5  billion 
worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities is  considerably  ahead  of  schedule. 
Yes.  I  said  ahead  of  schedule.  As  proof 
of  this  fact.  I  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion. Mr.  President,  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
witness  before  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Comm|lttee.  to  che 
effect  that  $1.2  billion  wojth  of  Public 
Law  480  sales,  at  CCC  ccst;  will  be  con- 
sufhmated  by  spring.  Since  the  goal 
under  the  law  is  only  $1.5i  billion,  and 
since  more  than  12  months  will  remain, 
the  demon.strated  abihty  to  reach  the 
progrr.ms  goal  is  far  greater  than  many 
had  imagined. 

Does  not  this"  prove  conclusively  that 
all  the  anti-50-50  arguments  presented 
by  thore  who  mii'ht  ^cek  to  defeat  my 
amendment  mean  nothing  more  than 
this:  that  without  the  50-50  arrange- 
ment we  might  be  able  to  get  even  fur- 
ther ahead  of  schedule  in  the  disposal 
of  our  $1.5  billion  worth  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  than  we  already 
are.  For  the  hfe  of  me.  I  cannot  see 
any  justification  for  scuttling  our  mer- 
chant marine  becau.se  thereby  we  might 
be  further  ahead  of  schedule  than  we 
already  are  In  disposing  of  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  fourth  fact  worth  considering  Is 
that  although  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  provides  that  the  Nation  shall 
maintain  a  merchant  marine  capable  of 
carrjing  a  substantial  portion  of  its  for- 
eign trade,  last  month  American-flag 
vessels,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  cargo- 
preference  bill,  transported  only  16  per- 
cent of  our  export  trade.  No  one  will 
contend  that  16  percent  is  a  substantial 


portion.  As  I  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  February  21,  within  the  last  12 
months  we  have  suffered  a  20-percent 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  our  exports 
and  imports  carried  aboard  American- 
flag  vessels.  And  this  decUne  has  come 
about  in  spite  of  the  help  rendered  by 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act.  I  say  to  you. 
Mr.  President,  that  those  who  now  seek 
to  violate  the  well-established  cargo- 
preference  principle  remind  me  of  those 
who  delight  in  adding  insult  to  injury. 

Let  me  suggest  that  none  of  us  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  applies  to  commercial 
cargoes.  It  applies  only  to  cargoes 
financed  by  the  American  taxpayer, 
which  never  would  move  but  for  govern- 
mental aid  and  assistance.  I  mention 
this  for  the  reason  that  certain  spokes- 
men for  foreign  shipowners  have  con- 
tended that  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  is 
unsound  in  that  it  applies  to  commer- 
cial transactions.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Mr.  President. 

More  particularly,  under  Public  Law 
480.  the  agreements  are  negotiated  at 
Goverrunent  level.  Prices  are  not  set  by 
commercial  standards.  The  losses  are 
borne  by  the  American  taxpayers,  and 
the  acceptance  of  nonconvertible  cur- 
rencies reflects  critical  inducements 
made  by  the  United  States  which  no 
commercial  exporter  would  ever  make. 
Indeed,  about  65  percent  of  the  foreign- 
currency  proceeds  are  either  given  back 
or  are  loaned  back  to  the  buyer  nations. 
or  are  used  in  other  ways  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  economy  of  the  purchasing 
country  or  a  third  country. 

Within  the  last  few  days — on  Febru- 
ary 27.  to  be  specific— the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
after  holding  extensive  public  hearings, 
has  filed  a  report — House  Report  No. 
1818 — strongly  defending  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act.  and  calling  upon  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
oppose  vigorously  all  efforts  to  change  or 
modify  it.  In  addition  to  urging  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
comprehensive  and  objective  House  re- 
port. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
brin?  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  cer- 
tain matters  contained  therein  which  I 
consider  most  pertinent  to  our  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  at  hand. 

The  report,  after  posing  the  question. 
"Has  the  cargo  preference  law  imposed 
an  excessive  financial  burden  upon  the 
appropriations  made  available  for  carry- 
ing out  title  I.  of  Public  Law  480?" 
states: 

Definitely  not.  This  objection  clearly  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  factual  analysis.  Here 
again,  the  committee  refers  for  evidence  not 
to  data  supplied  by  the  maritime  industry  or 
even  by  the  Dspartment  of  Commerce,  but  to 
testimony  from  the  opponents  of  the  50-50 
law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  found 
that  the  American  merchant  marine, 
through  use  of  reserve  fleet  vessels  for  grain 
storage  purposes,  is  lightening  the  financial 
burden  upon  agriculture  appropriations.  As 
a  rough  calculation,  it  was  estimated  that 
storage  charges  amounting  to  almost  $22  mil- 
lion annually  are  saved  through  the  use  of 
merchant  vessels  In  the  several  reserve  fleets. 
ThU  Is,  In  ecrect,  an  Indirect  subsidy  af- 
forded to  agriculture  by  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 


Skipping  a  few  paragraphs,  but  still 
under  the  question  of  whether  the  cargo 
preference  law  has  imposed  an  excessive 
financial  burden  upon  the  appropriations 
made  available  for  carrying  out  title  I, 
of  Public  Law  480.  the  House  report,  after 
establishing  that  the  cost  differential 
attributable  to  cargo  preference  is  about 
$3  million,  or  approximately  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  program's  cost  to  date, 
states: 

But  what  does  agriculture  get  for  the 
differential  paid  to  United  States  tramps? 
The  $3  million  paid  in  this  connection  rep- 
resents less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
total  program  costs  to  date.  This  $3  million 
has  kept  70  American-flag  tramp  vessels  in 
operation  and  available  for  title  I— Public 
Law  480  cargoes.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  existence  of  70  vessels  must  have  had 
a  significant  effect  on  any  freight  rates  which 
are  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
as  tramp  rates  are.  If  any  estimate  could 
be  made,  this  factor  alone  has  probably  ac- 
counted for  the  entire  «3  million. 

In  fact,  the  testimony  from  all  witnesses 
as  to  the  state  of  the  present  marlcet  in 
which  foreign-flag  tramp  rates  have  ap- 
proached and  In  some  cases  even  exceeded 
American-flag  tramp  rates,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  control  feature  cf  Public  Law  664 
has  acted  as  "an  umbrella"  over  freight  rates 
and  kept  them  within  reasonable  limits. 

Later  in  the  House  report  this  question 
is  posed:  "Is  the  cargo  preference  law  es- 
sential to  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine?" 

The  following  answer,  in  part,  is  given: 

Definitely  yes.  The  fact  is  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  informed  as  they  are 
with  respect  to  maritime  matters,  realized 
prior  to  the  hearings  just  concluded  how 
vitally  necessary  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
Is  to  the  American  merchant  marine.  The 
more  serious  problem  presented  by  the  evi- 
dence now  of  record  before  the  committee 
concerns  the  fate  of  our  merchant  fleet  when 
the  aid  programs  of  the  Government  termi- 
nate. But  first  let  us  analyze  the  existing 
situation  with  the  aid  of  uncontested  sta- 
tistics. 

There  are  today  a  little  over  1.000  ships  In 
the  active  operating  American  merchant 
marine.  Even  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates from  defense  experts  place  this  fig- 
ure as  representing  a  deficiency  of  several 
hundred  vessels  from  what  would  be  needed 
immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  a  new 
war. 

Moreover,  today  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  carrying  about  22  percent  of  the 
export-import  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  In  exports  alone,  where  the  aid  car- 
goes are  assured  to  United  States-flag  ships 
by  force  of  the  50-50  law,  some  statistics 
showed  we  are  carrying  only  16  percent 
overall  and  the  foreigners,  the  remaining  84 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  let  me  in- 
terpolate that  we  cari-y  but  16  percent  of 
our  export  trade  in  American  bottoms 
and  that  the  berth  liners  carry  the  bulk 
of  that  trade  which  bears  the  sam2 
freight  rate  as  that  paid  to  the  foreign 
ships  for  what  they  carry. 

Skipping  a  few  more  paragraphs,  we 
find  that  the  House  Committee  con- 
cluded its  answer  to  this  question  with 
the  following  statement: 

So  the  committee  has  concluded  not  only 
that  the  cargo  preference  law  is  vital  to 
the  American  merchant  marine  but  that  the 
national  defenses  of  the  United  States  would 
be  needlessly  jeopardized  by  any  weaken- 
ing changes  in  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
634.     The   tragedy  of   the   situation    is   tho 
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lack  of  knowledge  mnd  understanding  of  th« 
problem  by  thoae  who  publicly  favor  some 
amendment  of  the  law.  Those  who  teatt- 
fled  along  that  line  professed  to  having  no 
facta  on  the  effect  such  action  would  have 
on  tha  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  understands 
the  reason  why  the  provision  la  In  the 
bill.  Does  he  think  that  any  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry who  voted  for  that  amendment  had 
previously  voted  against  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  that  I  think  the  pas- 
sage of  the  agricultural  bill  containing 
section  307  would,  in  effect,  destroy  the 
American  merchant  marine.  The  House 
committee,  which  had  that  very  question 
before  it.  has  just  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion, after  a  very  extensive  hearing. 
The  committee  says  in  its  report  that  it 
arrived  at  that  conclusion  through  the 
testimony  of  the  opponents  of  the  50-50 
principle. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  wished  to 
make  the  point  that  I  think  nearly  all 
of  us^I  believe  all  of  us — who  voted  to 
put  that  provision  in  the  bill  had  sup- 
ported the  Cargo  Preference  Act  when 
it  was  originally  passed.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  .single  member  of  the  committee 
who  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Then  why  was  not  the 
precaution  taken  of  holding  public  hear- 
ings, so  that  a  full  understanding  of  the 
proposal  could  be  had  before  section  307 
was  inserted  in  the  bilP 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  I  can  an- 
swer that  question.  There  was  a  bill 
pending  last  July  to  which  I  intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  containing  the 
identical  language  of  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480.  which  relates  to  sales  for  for- 
eign currency  only.  It  is  contended  that 
when  a  country  lays  down  its  own  money 
to  buy  agricultural  commodities,  we 
should  not  specify  that  it  must  use 
American  ships. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  was  not 
present  when  I  covered  that  point.  I 
should  like  to  be  accurate  about  it.  so  I 
shall  reread  that  portion  of  my  remarks: 
Indeed,  about  65  percent  of  the  foreign 
currency  proceeds  are  either  given  back  or 
are  loaned  back  to  the  buyer  nations,  or  are 
used  In  other  ways  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  economy  of  the  piirchaslng  country  or 
•  third  country. 

In  other  words,  in  65  percent  of  all 
the  so-called  bona  Ude  transactions  to 
which  the  Senator  is  referring,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  is  in  effect  giving  the 
product  away.  If  we  are  going  to  give 
American  commodities  away,  we  can  cer- 
tainly transport  half  of  them  in  Ameri- 
can ships.  We  certainly  ought  to  carry 
half. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Who  is  the  author 
of  that  statement? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  can  verify  the  ac- 
curacy of  it.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  it  is  an  accurate  statement.  It  is  in 
the  Presidents  report  to  the  Congress 
on  Public  Law  480. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  All  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  is  that  we  had  hoped  that. 


as  a  result  of  the  colloquy  which  took 
place  in  July,  in  which  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Cask  I.  as 
well  as  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  MundtI.  and  various  other 
Senators  from  the  farm  area  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  this  situation, 
an  amendment  would  be  presented  at 
that  time.  I  understood  from  the  acting 
majority  leader  that  some  assurances 
had  been  given  to  varlou.s  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Maryland,  that 
such  a  provision  would  not  be  offered  to 
the  bill.  Naturally,  if  such  assurances 
had  t>een  given,  then,  of  course,  it  would 
have  seemed  improper  to  propose  it.  It 
was  a  very  difficult  day  for  the  acting 
majority  leader,  because  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  1  was  for 
that  day.  for  the  first  time,  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Bethesda.  Neither  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Clements  I  nor  any 
other  Senator  was  seeking  to  cause  the 
majority  leader  any  difficulty. 

Therefore,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  CaseI  came  over  to 
me  and  said.  "If  you  think  this  provision 
should  be  stricken  out.  if  we  cannot  brine 
it  up  today,  why  do  we  not  jointly  in- 
troduce a  bill?"  I  was  busy  with  some 
hearings  then  in  progress  l)efore  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I 
said.  Prancls."  if  I  may  use  such  a 
familiar  term  en  the  floor:  I  think  I  have 
known  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  longer  than  has  any  other  Sena- 
tor, "if  you  are  prepared  to  introduce 
such  a  bill,  put  my  name  on  it."  The  bill 
was  introduced.  That  was  prompt  ac- 
tion. 

August  came  and  went;  the  fall  vaca- 
tion came  and  went.  January  and  Feb- 
ruary came  and  went,  and  no  action  was 
taken  until  we  placed  this  provision  in 
the  bill.  Then  there  was  some  assur- 
ance that  we  might  have  a  hearing  at 
some  indefinite  time.  If  there  had  been 
a  hearing  in  January,  that  provision 
misht  not  have  been  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  covered  that  point  a 
little  earber  in  my  remarks.     We  were 
given  definite  assurance  that  there  would 
be  a  full  and  complete  hearing  on  section 
307.     Also  assurances  were  given  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American 
Legion,  the  AFL.  the  CIO.  and  a  number 
of    other   organizations,    the    names   of 
which  were  placed  on  the  desks  of  Sen- 
ators yesterday,  that  such  hearings  would 
be  held,  but  no  notice  was  given  that 
section  307  would  be  inserted  m  the  bill. 
The  Senator   from   New   Mexico  will 
know  better  than  I.  because  he  was  pres- 
ent, but  I  understand  that  section  307 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  at  the  very  last 
minute,  before  the  aKricultural  bill  was 
ordered   to  be  reported  to  the  Senate, 
and  that  it  was  in.serted  at  a  time  when 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  was  conducting  its  hear- 
ings on  this  very  subject,  and  t>efore  it 
had  made  its  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Whose  faUlt  was  it 
that  there  were  no  hearings?  The  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  CaseI.  It  had  to  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  But  was 
a  hearing  called? 

Mr  BUTLER.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  No  hearing  was 
called. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
had  promised  that  there  would  t>e  hear- 
ings on  this  particular  section.  He  had 
made  su<?h  a  promise  not  only  to  Sen- 
ators, but  to  several  organizations. 
Such  hearings  were  not  held. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Of  course.  I  would 
irutantly  arise  to  defend  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  would  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  against  any  charge  of  irregu- 
larity. 

Mr.  BUTLER      Certainly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  know  that  when 
the  subject  was  brought  up,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  suggested  to  the 
committee  that  he  felt  there  ought  to 
be  hearings,  because  he  had  been  ap- 
proached on  the  subject.  I  assure  the 
able  Senator  from  Maryland  that  no  one 
could  have  been  more  conscientious  and 
upright  on  that  point  than  was  the  able 
Senator  from  Loui.<:iana. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  Chair  IMr. 
Elunder  I  that  I  would  never  impute  to 
him  any  bad  motive.  I  think  he  is  a 
man  of  the  highest  character  and  a  men 
of  great  ability     I  am  very  fond  of  him. 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  subscribe  most 
heartily  to  tha<-e  .sentiments.  What  I 
tried  to  say  was  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  certainly  had  not  pledged 
every  member  of  the  committee.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  had  extracted  any 
sort  of  pledge  from  me.  and  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  had  approached 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland). 
I  do  not  know  that  anyone  approached 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  iMr  East- 
land  1.  They  sat  beside  me  as  the  vote 
was  cast. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Acriculture  arid  Forestry 
who  wants  to  destroy  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  We  have  tried  to  point 
out  that,  the  way  this  particular  section 
has  been  administered,  it  has  been  a 
terrific  blow  to  American  agriculture. 

Mr   BUTLER.     In  what  respect? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  By  reason  of  vari- 
ous countries  saying.  "We  will  not  buy 
under  this  program  if  you  are  going  to 
tell  us  what  ships  to  use.  or  il  we  must 
use  American  bottoms." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  only  possibility  of  any 
confiict  in  that  connection  is  in  relation 
to  a  very  small  percentage  of  cargoes 
which  move  in  tramp  ships?  Even  then, 
there  is  a  differential  of  only  25  cents  a 
ton.  It  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
blind  on  the  part  of  other  nations  to 
cover  up  their  efforts  to  retire  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  and  tie  it  up  so 
that  they  can  charge  any  freight  rates 
they  may  wish  to  charge. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know  that, 
of  course. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Tliat  would  be  the  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  an  organization  rep- 
resenting 1.600.000  farm  families,  took  a 
position  on  this  question. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  National  Grange  has 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the  50-50 
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principle.  The  National  Farmers  Union 
has  also  endorsed  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  are  talking 
about  what  happens  in  connection  with 
this  particular  section  when  foreigners 
come  forward  and  try  to  buy  our  surplus 
commodities  with  their  own  currency. 
All  I  was  about  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
was  that  if  there  had  been  a  feeling  on 
anyone's  part  that  this  matter  might  be 
adjusted,  so  that  in  situations  where 
countries  make  kx)na  fide  offers  to  buy 
commodities  with  their  own  currencies 
the  provision  could  be  waived.  I  l>elieve 
something  could  have  been  done  along 
that  line.  No  one  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
suggest  that  there  was  any  possibility  in 
that  regard.  The  only  answer  was 
"Never  mind  the  farmers.  They  will 
have  to  take  it." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  say  that  we  should  waive 
the  provision  of  the  50-50  law  if  in  fact 
65  percent  of  the  cargoes  to  which  he 
refers  go  to  a  country  by  way  of  gift  or 
for  the  purpose  of  assistance? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  not  what  I 
did  say.  That  is  why  we  have  had  so 
much  trouble  with  this  provision.  If 
tho.se  who  wish  to  keep  the  provision  in 
the  law  would  take  the  time  to  try  to 
find  out  what  farm  organizations  object 
to.  we  would  not  have  such  a  provision 
in  the  bill.  If  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
sit  down  and  discuss  the  subject,  or  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  an  ap- 
propriate committee — and  I  admit  that 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  probably  is  the  appropriate 
committee — for  even  .so  much  as  a  half 
hour,  instead  of  not  being  given  even  so 
much  as  the  courtesy  of  a  passing  glance, 
that  provision  would  not  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr  BUTLER.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  that  if  we  had  a 
full  hearing  on  it,  I  am  sati-sfied  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  other  Senators  would 
be  convinced  that  the  50-50  principle  is 
essential  to  maintain  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  and  that  a  deviation  in 
the  present  regard  would  destroy  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  only  that  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Even 
though  they  differ  with  me  on  the  way 
to  handle  agricultural  matters.  I  go 
out  of  my  way  to  express  my  high  esteem 
for  the  members  of  that  committee.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  I  believe  if  we  had  had  a 
chance  to  discuss  the  subject  we  might 
have  found  a  way  of  avoiding  the  route 
we  have  taken. 

I  for  one  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the 
50-50  provision  of  the  law.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  when  agricultural  surpluses 
.are  as  high  as  they  are  today,  and  when 
agricultural  trade  stops,  as  it  has 
stopped,  even  the  maritime  trade  suffers 
greatly.  If  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  figures 
with  respect  to  the  export  of  cotton  and 
note  how  our  share  of  the  world  market 
has  decreased  in  a  relatively  few  years 
from  more  than  40  percent  down  to  20 


percent,  he  might  realize  what  the 
farmers  are  worried  about. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  still  possible 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  some  assurance 
should  be  given  that  the  farm  program, 
which  is  a  good  program,  will  not  be 
blocked  in  certain  areas  of  the  world  by 
a  requirement  which  seems  to  be  un- 
reasonable. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  blocked.  I  say  that  for  this  reason: 
As  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  week — and  I  made  reference  to 
it  again  today — certain  people  who 
would  come  forward  and  make  pur- 
chases— as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
sees  fit  to  call  these  transactions — of  our 
surplus  commodities  are,  in  fact,  not 
interested  in  the  momentary  business  of 
carriage,  but  are  interested  primarily  in 
tying  up  the  American  merchant  marine. 

I  pointed  to  a  factual  situation  in  my 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  EllenderI,  when  I  referred  to 
British  purchases  of  tobacco.  The  Brit- 
ish would  not  take  the  tobacco  because 
we  wanted  half  of  it  carried  in  American 
ships.  We  wound  up  by  giving  the  Brit- 
ish the  tobacco.  Th^y  with  an  equiva- 
lent amount  built  barracks  in  Great 
Britain.  We  pay  rent  for  the  barracks 
during  the  time  we  use  them.  When  we 
leave,  the  barracks  belong  to  the  British. 
In  other  words,  the  British  got  the  tobac- 
co for  nothing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  tell  us  how 
that  helped  the  American  merchant 
marine? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  did  not  help  anyone. 
However,  we  must  take  a  firm  stand  on 
a  principle.  I  have  the  highest  resjject 
for  ail  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  I  do  not  impute  to  them  any 
desire  to  destroy  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Certainly  not.  However, 
I  say  your  understanding  was  not  my 
understanding  of  the  implications  of 
section  307.  The  adoption  »of  section 
307.  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  which  has  held 
long  hearings  on  the  subject,  as  well  as 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people  who  are 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  question, 
would  destroy  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  sent  for  a 
copy  of  the  House  hearings,  but  have 
not  received  it  yet.  Was  the  question  of 
the  transportation  of  title  I  goods  raised 
in  the  House  hearings? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  House  committee 
went  into  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  took  testimony  on 
It? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  took  very  extensive 
testimony  on  the  whole  subject,  and  the 
committee  pointed  out — and  I  am  dou- 
bling back  on  the  text  of  my  speech — 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  American 
merchant  marine,  with  some  70  tramp 
ships  available,  ocean-cargo  rates  would 
go  so  high  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
give  the  food  away,  because  we  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  shipping. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  heard  that  por- 
tion of  the  Senator's  speech.  All  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  this  sort  of  situa- 
tion might  not  have  developed  if  we  had 


been  extended  so  much  as  the  courtesy 
of  a  hearing. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  feels  ag- 
grieved, as  I  do.  I  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  gave  us  no  hearing  on  this 
matter.  The  Senator  feels  aggrieved 
because  the  Cconmittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  not  held  a 
hearing  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  am  quite 
well  convinced  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  had 
no  intention  of  holding  a  hearing.  I 
believe  it  w  as  felt  that  the  matter  would 
stay  bottled  up. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  tell  me  why  the  House  com- 
mittee, which  had  no  legislation  at  all 
before  it,  went  into  every  phase  of  the 
50-50  principle  and  came  up  with  the 
statement  that  any  weakening  of  that 
provision  of  the  law  would  have  very 
detrimental  results,  not  only  to  the 
American  merchant  marine,  but  also  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  the  Senator's  time  this  afternoon. 
I  merely  wish  to  suggest  that  if  there  is 
any  possibility  that  he  can  work  out 
language  which  will  protect  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  and  at  the  same 
time  not  crucify  the  American  farmer, 
we  might  find  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  How  can  the  Senator 
say  the  American  farmer  is  being  cruci- 
fied when  under  Public  Law  480  we  have 
agreed  to  sell  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars worth  of  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1957,  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture representative  told  the  House 
committee  that  by  the  spring  of  1956,  a 
billion  two  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  surplus  commodities  will  have 
been  committed?  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  validity  to  the  contention  that  we 
are  holding  anything  up. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  heard  that 
figure  used,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
lay  my  hands  on  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  assure  the  Senator 
it  is  an  accurate  figure,  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  not  the 
testimony  we  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  know 
where  we  are  tied  up.  but  I  shall  try  to 
find  out.  It  may  be  that  the  Senator's 
figure  is  accurate.  However,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  when  the  matter  was 
under  consideration  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  a 
question  was  raised  as  to  how  much  we 
should  put  into  Public  Law  480.  The 
question  was  raised  whether  we  should 
put  in  1  billion,  5  billion,  or  10  billion. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  sug- 
gested, very  wisely,  that  we  start  with 
a  modest  figure,  and  we  agreed  on  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  worth. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  one  thing  to  the  Senator.  The 
American  merchant  marine  today  car- 
ries approximately  22  percent  of  the 
export-import  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Seventy  percent  of  that  com- 
merce travels  in  what  we  call  berth 
line   steamers,    which   have    the    same 
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freight  charge  for  both  foreign  and 
American  cargoes.  The  remainder  is 
carried  in  our  tramp  fleet.  The  only 
difference  between  the  cost  of  carriage 
In  a  foreign  tramp  Ship  and  In  an  Amer- 
ic£ih  tramp  ship  is  25  cents  a  ton.  which 
of  course,  is  insignificant.  If  nations 
with  whom  we  have  been  so  generous 
are  so  grasping  as  to  want  to  destroy 
the  whole  American  merchant  marine 
and  our  potential  for  defense  for  a 
piddling  amount  of  money,  then  I  say 
we  are  making  no  mistake  by  keeping 
that  provision  on  the  statute  books. 
They  should  cooperate  at  least  to  that 
extent  in  order  to  save  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  the  foreign  leaders 
will  privately  admit  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  American  merchant  marine  they 
could  not  have  survived  in  World  War 
n.  Those  very  countries  are  now  trying 
to  destroy  that  which  gave  them  life 
and  blood.  I  say  it  is  outrageous.  It  is 
a  movement  on  behalf  of  foreigners  to 
take  all  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
the  American  people.  The  1936  act 
expressly  lays  it  down  as  being  the  wish 
of  the  Congress  and  the  policy  of  the 
American  Goverimient  that  a  reason- 
able portion  of  American  freight  be 
carried  in  American  bottoms  so  that  we 
can  have  a  merchant  fleet  and  trained 
mariners  when  we  need  them.  Where 
would  we  have  been  in  World  War  n  or 
In  the  Korean  war  if  we  had  not  had 
them?  In  World  War  I  we  were  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  shipping  companies, 
who  charged  us  anything  they  could  pet. 
In  some  cases  the  rate  increased  2,0CO 
percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  sure  that  no 
member  of  the  committee  wishes  to  de- 
stroy our  merchant  marine.  If  it  de- 
velops that  the  provision  Is  unreason- 
able. I  think  we  would  all  be  willing  to 
find  some  solution.  I  hope  that  we  may 
have  some  time  to  find  out  what  the 
solution  should  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EIXliNDER.  As  I  pointed  out  to 
my  good  friend  from  Maryland,  it  was 
our  understanding  that  the  provision 
would  apply  to  bona  fide  sales  made  in 
soft  currency,  without  donations  or  loans 
or  borrowings. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  But  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  statistics  show  that  65  per- 
cent of  the  transactions  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  turned  out  to  be  another 
form  of  gift  to  the  foreign  buyer. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.   That  would  be  cured 

by 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  could  be  cured  by 
having  them  say.  "We  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  have  you  carry  50  percent  of  your 
generosity  in  American  ships." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  could  also  be 
cured  by  stating  that  in  any  transaction 
wherein  any  of  the  purchase  price  paid 
by  the  purchasing  country  is  donated  to 
It  or  loaned  to  it.  it  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  BLHXER.  I  respectfully  say  to 
the  Senator  that  in  many  cases  it  could 
not  be  ascertained  prior  to  the  contract 
of  carriage.    I  apprehend  that  in  many 


cases  the  bargain  is  made  and  the  car> 
riage  is  performed  and  then  the  proceeds 
find  their  way  back  into  some  form  of 
gift.  As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator 
In  my  brief  remarks,  how  can  we  call  a 
sale  bona  fide  when  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  makes  it  under  the 
going  market,  guarantees  convertibility 
of  currency,  and  does  many  things  which 
no  commercial  seller  would  think  of 
doing? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Marvland  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Anderson  I.  A  number  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  this  mfatter.  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  give  some  thought 
to  it  before  it  comes  to  a  vote  on  the 
floor.  It  is  something  which  requires  at- 
tention. I  am  sure  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  indicate  that  there  are  for- 
eign commodities  which  could  be  and 
would  be  moved.  No  one  wants  to  de- 
stroy the  American  merchant  marine; 
certainly.  I  do  not:  but  I  think  we  have 
a  very  difficult  problem  here. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  » ish  to  tell  t^e  Sen- 
ator that  the  disposal  program  is  al- 
most a  full  year  ahead  of  schedule.  So. 
th'^re  has  been  no  balding  back  on  the 
program  on  account  of  the  preference 
law.  The  Senator  w.ll  not  find  any  op- 
position to  the  carfro  preference  pro- 
vision outside  Great  Britain  and  the 
countries  immediately  around  her.  which 
are  maritime  nations  and  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  are  going  to  f?et 
all,  and  not  merely  a  part  of  the  bu.~i- 
ness.  They  get  approximately  84  percent 
of  the  American  shipping  business  now. 
They  have  made  up  thCir  minds  that 
they  will  get  it  all.  I  say  we  should  not 
give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  apprec'ate  the  fine 
work  the  Senator  is  doing  on  behalf  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  but  the 
present  law  affects  asrricult'ire. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Wherein  does  it  affect 
airriculture?  We  are  a  year  ahead  of 
schedule  now.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
tramp  ships  the  freight  rates  today 
would  no  doubt  be  higher  than  they  are 
and  we  could  not  afford  to  give  the  stuff 
away  because  it  wou  d  cost  too  much  to 
carry  it.  If  we  destroy  the  American 
merchant  marine,  as  I  am  convinced 
passage  of  section  307  would  do,  we 
are  putting  agriculture  into  a  position 
where  it  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
freight  rates. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Ea.^ed  on  testimony 
before  the  committer,  there  have  been 

some  problems  solved 

Mr.  BUTLER.  There  have  been,  but 
they  have  all  been  solved  in  favor  of  the 
foreigner  who  Is  now  getting  84  percent 
cf  the  American  shipping  business. 

Mr.  President,  to  resume  reading  the 
quotation  which  I  had  been  reading: 
They  had  chosen  to  study  the  matter  of 
cargo  preference  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  Its  Impact  upon  American  agricultural 
and  International  relations.  The  result 
was  that  the  case  they  attempted  to  make 
out  for  changing  the  50-50  law  fell  apart 
almost  at  the  outset.  The  weakness  of  the 
opponents'  case  u ill  be  siiTprlsing  to  all  who 
read  the  record. 


Therefore.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  report  has  just  l)een  published, 
and  since  It  appears  to  me  to  be  such 
an  outstanding  and  objective  study  of 
the  entire  problem,  I  recommend  it 
wholeheartedly  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  vital  matter. 

Ttirning  now.  In  closing,  to  the  motion 
which  will  be  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  MyicNrsoNj  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  from  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  the  anti-merchant-marine 
provision  contained  on  page  29,  lines  4 
through  9.  I  earnesHy  request  Senators 
to  Rive  this  amendment  their  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

If  any  Senator  has  any  question  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  carszo  prefer- 
ence bill  upon  Public  Law  480.  and  will 
state  It  to  me.  should  I  be  unable  at  the 
moment  to  re.<;pond  with  statistically  ac- 
curate facts.  I  will  undertake  to  obtain 
the  desired  infonnation  and  supply  it 
within  a  few  hours  at  most.  I  offer  to 
do  this  becaa'5c,  while  this  matter  is  not 
without  certain  complexities.  I  am  con- 
vinced l)eyond  a  shatlow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  facts  are  there  which  will  supply 
satisfactory  and  convincing  answers  to 
every  question  any  Senator  can  raise. 


REORGANIZATION    OP    THE    PASS- 
PORT     OFFICE— REPORT      OP      A 
COMMITTEE  «S.  REPT.  NO.  1604) 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  en 
behalf  of  the  Crmmittee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  submit  to  the  Sennte  a  re- 
port on  the  reoreanization  of  the  Pass- 
port Office  of  the  Department  of  State. 

This  report  provides  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  tremendous  IncreaFe  in  the 
workload  of  the  Pa.s.>-port  Offlce  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  viprorous  ac- 
tion taken  by  its  present  Director.  M*ss 
Frances  O.  Knisht.  to  reorganize  and 
mcdemize  the  Office  so  that  it  can  meet 
the  incrca.srd  demands  made  upon  its 
limited  staff  and  facilities  and  to  pro- 
vide pa.'sport  service  to  the  American 
people  in  conformity  with  present-day 
needs. 

At  mv  requf^st  la.st  July,  the  chnii-man 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions directed  the  committee  staff  to  co- 
operate with  the  Passport  Office  in  a 
thorough  study  of  pas.  port  operations, 
aimed  at  revamping  operating  proce- 
dures, equipment  systems,  and  general- 
ly raising  efficiency.  The  committee 
staff  obtained  the  help  of  qualified  Gov- 
ernment experts  In  manaeement.  rec- 
ords, and  paperwork  control,  and  in 
ether  admini5trative  and  opcratin-' 
fields.  Various  Federal  agencies  assigned 
these  experts  to  assist  the  Director  of  the 
Passport  Office  in  developing  an  ade- 
quate reorganization  program.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  Miss  Knight  and  her 
office  for  their  complete  cooperation  in 
this  successful  experiment  in  improving 
efficiency  in  an  overburdened  branch  of 
Government. 

The  committee  report  .«^ets  forth  in  de- 
tail the  remarkable  achievements  that 
have  resulted  from  this  survey  and  the 
work  of  the  reorganization  team.  Eight 
months  ago  the  Passport  Office  was  tak- 
ing several  weeki  for  final  action  on  the 
Issuance  of  a  passport.  Members  of  the 
Senate    were    getting    numeious    com- 
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plaints  about  the  long  and  frustrating 
delays  in  the  processing  of  passports 
and  renewals.  Today  the  average  time 
has  been  cut  to  5  days.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  because  travel  abroad 
has  increased  tremendously  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  number  of  passports 
issued  or  renewed  in  1955  alone  totaled 
over  528.000 — about  18  percent  over 
1954.  In  1956.  another  17.4  percent  in- 
crease is  expected.  In  the  past  10  years 
the  work  of  the  Passport  Office  has  in- 
ciea.sed  more  than  240  percent. 

But  there  is  still  room  for  legislative 
attention  before  the  recommended  reor- 
ganization procedures  may  be  brought 
into  full  operation  under  im]:>ending 
peak  loads. 

For  Instance.  It  Is  pointed  out  in  the 
report  that  a  newly  revised  form  of 
pa.ssport,  which  is  designed  to  simplify 
and  .speed  up  action  on  passj>ort  appli- 
cation.s,  cannot  be  fully  adopted  until 
proper  mechanized  equipment  and  sys- 
tems are  obtained  and  in.stalled.  The.se 
include  electric  typewriters,  .specially  de- 
signed p>ocket  folders,  cash  regi.sters, 
letter  opening  machines,  sortc  rs,  cutters, 
and  so  forth,  which  are  required  to  uti- 
lize fully  the  revi.^ed  operatinp  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  rather  surprised 
that  this  has  not  been  donr  long  ago. 
I  think  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  in  Congress  have  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  this  Important  oflice.  Again. 
I  wi.sh  to  say  that  Miss  Knight  and  her 
staff  have  certainly  worked  diligently 
and  in  a  most  cooperative  spirit  to  reor- 
ganize the  Passport  Office  on  a  much 
more  efficient  basis. 

These  new  facilities  cannot  be  pro- 
cured until  the  necessary  funds  are 
made  available.  Due  to  the  lack  of  this 
equipment,  there  is  a  p>ossibility  that  the 
operating  schedule  cannot  reach  its  full 
I  potential  under  the  revi-sed  program. 
The  staff  estimates  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $10,000  would  en- 
able the  office  to  avoid  serious  backlog 
accumulations  during  the  heavy  travel 
season  that  is  presently  impending. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  the  figure.  I 
said  "approximately  $10,000."  That  fig- 
ure is  so  seldom  used  by  Congress,  be- 
cause it  is  a  modest  amount,  that  I 
thought  there  might  be  som«;  misunder- 
standing. Only  about  $10,000  is  needed 
to  do  the  work  of  reorganization  in  the 
Passport  Office. 

In  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
the  report,  the  staff  prepared  a  brief 
memorandum  covering  these  equipment 
needs  which  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  February  9. 
1956.  with  a  suggestion  that  a  deficiency 
appropriation  be  provided  for  this  pur- 
r>ose.  The  latter  was  received  too  late  to 
be  considered  before  the  committee  took 
action  on  the  deficiency  appropriations, 
and  it  now  appears  that  several  weeks 
will  elapse  before  any  funds  can  be  pro- 
vided by  a  supplemental  appropriation. 
By  that  time  the  heavy  annual  travel  sea- 
son will  be  upon  the  office  and  it  is  feared 
that  the  full  utilization  of  the  reorgani- 
zation progmm  cannot  be  put  into  op- 
eration, which  may  result  in  another 
backlog  of  applications  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
t>een  giving  some  consideration  to  this 
matter,  and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
they  will  recommend  to  the  Department 
of  State  that  the  necessary  funds  re- 
quired for  the  implementation  of  the 
essentials  of  this  program  be  provided 
from  some  other  funds,  without  delay. 
The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  will  also  continue  its 
efforts  to  obtain  this  comparatively  small 
amount,  either  from  the  Department  of 
State  or  through  the  President's  Man- 
agement Improvement  Fund. 

The  staff  of  the  committee  has  drafted 
legislation  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dations made  in  the  report  which  I  am 
submitting  to  the  Senate. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions in  this  particular  instance,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  and  also  the  splendid 
work  ot  a  very  good  staff — a  diligent  and 
competent  professional  staff — has  saved 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  liter- 
ally thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  passport  office  and  in  improving 
service. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  and  the 
staff  have  saved  the  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  review  of  audits  and  re- 
organization procedures  which  have  been 
instituted  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  a  report  known 
as   the  reorganization  of  the  passp<Mi# 
office,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed.  ^ 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICEaI.     The' 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Minne-' 
sota. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  take  pleasure 
in  adding  a  few  words  of  commendation 
to  the  present  Director  of  the  Passport 
Division.  Miss  Frances  Knight,  and  her 
splendid  staff,  who  have  worked  long 
hours  to  give  the  very  best  possible  serv- 
ice to  the  traveling  public. 

It  has  been  the  experience  in  my  office 
that  very,  very  few  requests  are  being 
made  to  expedite  action  on  passport  ap- 
plications, which  in  itself  is  evidence  that 
prolonged  delays  are  not  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Even  though  applications  have  in- 
creased steadily  over  the  past  year,  as 
much  as  20  percent.  I  understand  the 
time  required  to  process  such  applica- 
tions has  t)een  reduced  from  several 
weeks  to  approximately  1  week.      ' 

Again  our  thanks  to  Miss  Knight  and 
her  coworkers. 


REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  PASS- 
PORT OFFICE— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  3340)  to  transfer 
the  functions  of  the  Passport  Office  to  a 
new  agency  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Pass- 
port Service,  to  establish  a  passport 
service  fund  to  finance  the  opjerations 
of  the  United  States  Passport  Service, 


and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a 
report  (No.  1605)  thereon. 

The  bill  would  change  the  name  of  the 
Passport  Office  to  the  United  States 
Passport  Service,  in  line  with  the  nomen- 
clature recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  to  provide  proper  rec- 
ognition to  passport  functions  within 
the  Department  of  State.  Moreover,  it 
would  put  the  financial  operations  of  the 
new  Service  on  a  more  businesslike  basis 
to  enable  the  Service  to  meet  expanding 
or  contracting  activities.  Passport  and 
renewal  fees  would  be  increased  to  bring 
them  into  line  with  increased  Ser\*ice 
costs.  The  new  Passport  Service  would 
be  provided  with  its  own  accounting  and 
internal  audit  system,  under  periodic 
audits  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  committee  recommendation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  to  enable  the 
Passport  Office  to  meet  fluctuating  serv- 
ice demands,  has  been  evolved  as  the 
best  procedure  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
present  emergency  conditions.  The  Di- 
rector, with  the  cooperation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  will  be  requested  to  make  ex- 
tended studies  of  the  operations  under 
the  fund — if  approved  by  the  Congress — 
with  a  view  to  recommending  any  sup- 
plemental action  that  may  be  found  to 
be  desirable,  after  the  program  has  been 
fully  tested; 

I   ask  unanimous  consent  that   the 

bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a 

part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  re- 

^port  will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 

J  placed  on  the  calendar;   and.  without 

f  objection,  the  bilj  will  be  printed  in  the 

Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3340)  to  transfer  the 
functions  of  the  Passport  Office  to  a  new 
agency  of  the  Department  of  State  to 
be  known  as  the  United  States  Pass- 
port Service,  to  establish  a  Passport 
Service  Fund  to  finance  the  operations 
of  the  United  States  Passport  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  placed  on 
the  calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  all  functions, 
powers,  duties,  and  authority  of  the  Passport 
Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs.  Department  of  State,  together 
with  those  funds,  liabilities,  commitments, 
authorizations,  allocations,  personnel,  prop- 
erties, and  records  of  the  Department  of 
State  which  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
determine  to  be  primarily  related  to  and 
necessary  for,  the  exercise  of  such  func- 
tions, powers,  duties,  and  authority,  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Passport  Service,  established  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  State  an  agency  to  be  known 
Bs  the  United  States  Passp>ort  Service 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Service) 
which  shall  be  headed  by  a  director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
In  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws, 
and  whose  position  shall  be  allocated  to 
grade  18  of  the  general  schedule  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  3.  (a)   There  Is  hereby  established  a    ' 
fund  for  the  Passport  Service    (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "fund").    The  fund  shall 
be  capitalized  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  an  Initial  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  fund  of  a  sum  which,  together 
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with  the  unexpended  balances  of  any  ap- 
propriations transferred  to  the  service  p\ir- 
Euant  to  the  first  section  of  this  act.  does 
not  exceed  $1  million,  which  sum  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated; 

{2)  any  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, the  inventories,  receivables,  and 
other  physical  assets  of  the  Service  trans- 
ferred to  the  Service  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  this  act  (exclusive  of  buildings 
occupied  and  land),  such  inventories  and 
other  physical  assets  to  be  capitalized  at 
fair  and  reasonable  values  to  be  determined 
by  tUe  Secretary  of  State:  and 

(3)  assumption  by  the  fund  of  all  obll- 
Katlons.  commitments,  and  liabilities  of  the 
Service  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 
(b)  The  fund  shall  include  all  property 
and  other  physical  iiisets  acquired  by  the 
Service  (except  buildings  and  land),  and 
there  shall  be  deposited  into  the  fund  all 
amounts  received  for  services  performed  by 
the  Service.  anH  all  other  announts  received 
by  the  Service  from,  whatever  source  de- 
rived. Including  all  proceeds  arising  from 
disposition  of  any  property  or  other  assets 
acquired  by  the  fund. 

(c»  The  fund  shall  be  available  without 
flscai-year  limitation  "^or  financing  the  di- 
rect coets  and  expenses  of  operating  and 
maintaining   the   Service. 

(d)  All  amounts  received  for  passport  fees 
In  excess  of  $0  for  each  original  passpwrt 
and  of  %5  for  each  renewal  of  a  passport 
•hall  be  deposited  at  least  annually  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous rece!pts.  Any  surplus  accruing 
to  the  fund  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  de- 
posited into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  during  the  en- 
suinu  fiscal  year;  except  that  any  such  sur- 
plus may  be  applied  first  to  restore  any 
Impfilrment  of  the  capital  of  the  fund. 

8«c  4.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  existing  law — 

(a I  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  prepare 
and  mbmlt  an  annual  business-type  budget 
program  for  the  Service. 

(b.  There  shall  be  Installed  and  main- 
tained in  the  Service  an  Integrated  system 
of  accounting,  including  proper  features  of 
Internal  control,  which  will  d)  assure  ade- 
quate control  over  all  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  Hind.  (2)  afford  full  disclosure  with 
respect  to  the  financial  condiUons  and  op- 
eratli)ns  of  the  fund  according  to  the  accrual 
method  of  accounting,  and  (3)  supply  on  tne 
basis  oi  .iccountlng  results  the  data  for  the 
•nnuaj  budget  of  the  Service  with  respect 
to  the  last  completed  fiscal  year.  The  system 
of  accounting  shall  conform  to  principles  and 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  sc- 
compllsh  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and 
shaU  be  subject  to  such  review  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
Its  conformance  with  the  principles  and 
standards  prescribed  and  lu  effectiveness  in 
operation. 

(c)  The  financial  transactions,  accounts, 
and  reports  of  the  fund  shall  be  audited  on 
a  periodiv-al  basis  by  the  General  Accounting 
Oifice  and  a  copy  of  each  report  or  audit 
•hall  be  furnished  promptly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  ' 

Sec  5.  Section  2  of  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  regulate  the  issue  and  validity  of  pass- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
July  3.  laae.  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  217a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "•5"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'f  10"  and  by  striking  out 
-$©•■  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'tia" 


entitled  "Forced  Labor."  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  7.  195fl, 
as  well  as  a  statement  by  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations on  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization. 

I  commend  the  editorial  and  the  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
because  they  stres.s  the  importance  of 
United  States  cooperation  in  ILO.  and 
support  the  principles  of  my  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
FoRccD  Labor 
A  questionnaire  has  been  circulated  by  the 
International  Labor  Organisation  at  Geneva 
asking  member  governments  whether  they 
would  support  a  convention  against  the  use 
of  forced  labor,  for  political  or  economic 
purposes.  Every  European  country  except 
France  and  Poland  h;i3  returned  a  favorable 
reply,  and  both  these  are  exp>ected  to  approve, 
thus  leaving  the  UniUd  States— in  the  words 
of  a  cable  we  published  from  Geneva  a  few 
days  ago — 'the  only  major  Indu;.  trial  country 
not  on  record  In  favor  of  •  convention  out- 
lawing forced  labor." 

How  Ironic  for  the  Dnlted  States  to  be  on 
the  outside  looking  in.  whUe  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  bloc  solemnly 
register  their  opposlt.on  to  the  forced  labor 
of  which  they  are  the  world's  prime  expo- 
nents. A^"hatever  the  Communist  motives  for 
endorsing  thU  convention,  what  reason  could 
there  possibly  be  for  the  United  States  to 
disapprove,  or  even  to  drag  Its  feet  as  It  Is 
now  obviously  doing? 

It  was  American  Federation  of  Labor  urg- 
ing In  1947  that  started  the  long  process  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  ILO  looking  into 
the  outrage  of  forced  labor.  In  the  spring 
of  1953  a  special  U.  N.-ILO  committee  Is- 
sued a  noUble  report  on  the  subject.  This 
report  formed  the  b«nls  for  subsequent  de- 
bate and  condemnation  of  forced  labor  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and.  In  a 
resolution  of  which  the  United  States  was 
one  of  the  sponsors,  by  the  General  Assembly 
itscif— only  the  Soviet  bloc  voting  In  opposi- 
tion. The  ILO  was  asked  to  continue  its 
efforts  to  combat  forced  labor,  and  the  pro- 
posed convention  Is  the  logical  result. 

How  can  the  State  Department  put  this 
country  in  the  position  of  opposing,  or  block- 
ing, or  hesitating  on  a  convention  against 
forced  labor?  Is  it  because  some  employers- 
groups  in  the  United  States  do  not  like  the 
ILO  and  think  the  United  States  should  get 
out  of  this  organization  altogether?  Or  Is 
It  became  the  Department  fears  the  prop.3- 
nents  of  the  Brlcker  amendment,  who  look 
with  gravest  suspicion  on  practically  any 
convention  or  treaty?  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  apparently  the  reasoning.  If  one  can  call 
It  that.  Is  that  the  United  States  must  now 
Join  nothing  of  International  fiavor  that 
could  poMlbly  affect  Internal  affairs.  Such  a 
policy  may  satisfy  Brlckeri5m.  but  it  hajVens 
to  put  the  United  Stales  la  an  absurd  and 
untenable  position. 


We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97.  which 
provides  for  an  Increase  in  the  existing  cell- 
ing of  the  United  States'  contribution  to  the 
ILO  from  $1,750,000  to  $3  million.  This 
win  serve  to  bring  the  United  States  con- 
tribution to  the  ILOs  budget,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  ILO's  pro- 
grams and  activities,  more  nearly  In  Une  with 
contributions  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  Itself  as  well  as  to  other  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition,  the  executive  council  Mr^tt 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117.  which  calls  upon 
the  United  States  Government.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations,  to  assume  leader- 
ship in  the  campaign  to  abolish  the  use  of 
forced  Ubor  and  to  support  the  adoption  of 
a  convention  on  forced  labor  at  the  1956 
conference  of  the  ILO. 

Tlje  AFL-CIO  believes  that  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  support  the 
ILO  both  mornlly  and  financially  would 
weaken  the  forces  of  freedom  and  democracy 
within  that  organization  and  throughout  the 
world.  Active  and  energetic  leadership  and 
encouraijement  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
demonstrate  to  the  aspiring  peoples  of  the 
world  that  America  represents  mankind's  best 
hope  on  earth. 

Contrary  to  the  reported  position  of  the 
United  States  Government,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  representatives  of  America  at  ths 
ILO  should  refuse  to  endorse  proposed  con- 
ventions of  the  ILO  walch  vigorously  con- 
demn such  Inhuman  pr.^ctlces  as  forced  labor. 
To  do  so  win  place  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  An.erlca  In  au  emburrussli:g  and  untrue 
position  of  being  the  only  member  nation 
ILO  which  refuses  to  condemn  such  slavery 
out  of  hand  through  the  strongest  weapon 
available  to  the  ILO— the  convention  against 
forced  labor.  In  conclusion,  we  call  upon 
not  only  the  members  of  the  unified  trade- 
urUon  movement  of  the  AFL-CIO,  but  up«  n 
all  other  citizens  of  these  United  States  to 
demand  the  continuance  of  America's  mem- 
bership in  the  ILO  and  the  retentkm  of  lt« 
proud  poBltion  In  that  orgnnl7ntlon  as  a  fear- 
less champion  of  human  rights  for  the  wage 
earners  oC  the  world. 


FORCED  LABOR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Ricoro  an  editorial 


Statiment  bt  Exxctmvi  Cooncil,  Amehican 
Federation  or  Labor  and  Congress  or 
Industrial  Organizations— Internationai, 
Labor  Orcanizatton 

The  e.^ecutlve  council  of  the  AFL-CIO  Is 
greatly  concerned  over  the  campaign  of 
falsehoods  being  waged  against  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization.  We  regard  the 
ILO  as  a  vital  forum  through  which  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy 
In  the  world.  We  take  this  opportunity  to 
ofllcialiy  reiterate  our  full  and  unqualified 
support  of  the  ILO  and  of  United  States 
membership  and  active  parUclpation  thereia 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 
MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  to- 
day. March  1.  1956.  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  progressive  of  all  our  American 
cities.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  I  am  doubly 
proud  of  that  fair  city,  for  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  for  two  term.'s.  This  is  a 
great  day  for  Minnesota  and  a  great  day 
for  its  largest  city. 

Beginning'  today  and  throueh  the  19.j6 
aquatonnial  festival  Mirmcapolis  will  be 
celebratmg  its  centennial  observance. 
On  behajf  of  Mayor  Eric  G.  Hoycr.  City 
Council  President  Eugene  Stokowski.  and 
every  Minneapolitan.  I  invite  everyone 
to  vtsit  Mirmeapolis  this  year  and  to  help 
celebrate  our  centennial. 

I  invite  especially  every  Member  of 
Congress,  particularly  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  present  Presiding  Officer,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible  1,  to  vi.sit  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis this  year  and  to  help  us  celebrate 
our  centennial. 

Last  month,  Mr.  President,  the  Minne- 
apolis Chamber  of  Commerce  published 
a  handsome  centennial  issue.  A  very 
fine  aiticle  in  that  issue  is  entitled  "A 
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Century  of  Progress."  It  reviews  the 
early  history  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  certaiii  excerpts  from 
this  article  in  Gieater  Minneapolis,  pub- 
lished by  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

There  being  no  objectipn,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minntapolis     Cintennial A     ClNTtntT     OF 

Progress 

Anyone  contemplating  the  clean-cut  sky- 
line of  Minneapolis,  its  gleaming  buildings. 
Its  modern  facades,  finds  it  difficult  to  imag- 
ine the  fiedgling  village  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  In  that  candle-lit  era,  only  a  few  spare 
frame  dwellings  dotted  the  -pasture  that  Is 
now  oiir  loop. 

A  century  is  a  long  time  in  human  reck- 
oning: yet  It  is  only  a  Uck  of  the  clock  of 
eternity.  But  In  this  brief  |  span  of  time — 
as  eternities  go — tremendoi^s  changes  have 
been  wrought.  Rutted  pathways  have  be- 
come broad  avenues;  the  Ic^n-to  has  given 
way  to  the  skyscrapers;  and  creaking  carts 
have  been  replaced  by  st^lft,  whispering 
automobiles  and  airplanes. 

Lone  before  there  was  a  Minneapolis,  this 
■He  was  the  gathering  place  for  the  Sioux. 
They  came  to  worship  the  'Great  Spirit  by 
the  plunging  waters  of  St.  i(lnthony  as  they 
had  for  centuries.  Their  tei>ee8  were  st.iked 
on  the  present  site  of  Bridge  Square  and 
around  the  lakes. 

The  first  white  man  to  brcjak  Into  this  set- 
ting was  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  who  discov- 
ered the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  1680.  Hen- 
nepin, a  Franclfcan  friar  fr^m  Belgium,  ac- 
companied LaSalle  on  his  first  trip  up  the 
M'Sslsslppl  and  saw  the  falls  which  he  named 
for  his  patron  saint.  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 

Almost  a  century  elapsed  before  another 
white  man  appeared  on  the  scene.  Captain 
Jonathan  Carver,  a  young  Connecticut 
Yankee,  was  the  firrt  Engllth-speaklng  man 
to  vltli  St.  Anthony  Falls.  The  date  was 
November  1776.  Carver  wiis  exploring  the 
regions  ceded  to  England  by  France  after 
the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Following  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Presi- 
dent Thom.-is  Jefferson  in  1805  sent  a  com- 
pany commanded  by  Lt.  Zel>ulon  Pike  to  ex- 
plore the  headwaters  of  thi;  Mississippi  and 
find  a  suitable  sUe  for  a  military  encamp- 
ment. When  Pike  arrived  ut  the  confluence 
of  the  Mlssl^^slppl  and  what  Is  now  the  Min- 
nesota Rivers,  he  sought  to  befriend  the  In- 
dians and  made  a  has^ty  treaty  with  them  for 
lands,  one  tract  extending  up  the  Mississippi 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  and  in- 
cluding the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

Fourteen  years  later,  a  company  of  soldiers 
under  Col.  Henry  Leavenworth  set  up  a  mili- 
tary crmp  on  the  present  site  of  McnSota. 
The  next  spring,  the  camji  called  Fort  St. 
Anthony  was  moved  across  the  river.  In 
1824,  Its  name  was  changed  to  Fort  SnelUnq 
in  honor  of  Col.  Josiah  Snelling  who  com- 
pleted the  project. 

In  1822  the  soldiers  built  a  sawmill  Just 
below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  Here  they  turned  out  lum- 
ber for  their  barracks.  A  year  later  they  In- 
stalled a  flour  mill  at  the  slle. 

In  the  spring  of  1934,  two  brothers.  Samuel 
W.  and  Gideon  H.  Pond,  young  laymen  from 
Connecticut,  obtained  permiisslon  at  the  fort 
to  start  mission  work  among  the  Indians  at 
Lake  Calhoun.  Their  log  c;abin  on  the  east 
bnnk  of  the  lake  was  the  firc^t  dwelling  on  the 
present  site  of  Minneapolis.  About  a  year 
later.  Rev.  J.  D.  Steveixs  bull^  a  mission  house 
on  the  northwest  shore  of  I4ake  Harriet. 

The  Indian  treaties  of  1837  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  delta  of  land  bounded  by 
the  St.  Croix  &nd  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  The 
first  settler  to  stake  a  clairji  at  St.  Anthony 
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was  n-anklln  Steele,  the  sutler  at  Port  Snell- 
ing. The  Godfrey  house,  built  in  1848,  was 
the  first  frame  dwelling  at  the  falls. 

About  this  time,  gold  was  discovered  in 
California.  Along  with  the  great  flood  of 
immigrants  moving  westward  came  a  pur- 
IKJseful  group  who  sought  homes  for  their 
families — not  sudden  wealth  for  themselves. 
They  came  Into  the  fertile  prairies  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa  from  New  York  and  New  England. 
From  1848  to  1860  they  streamed  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Its  tributaries,  settling  in 
Minnesota  and  adjoining  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

In  1850  the  village  of  St.  Anthony  was  cred- 
ited with  only  538  inhabitants.  Only  4  years 
later  the  town  boasted  3.000  citizens.  So 
rapidly  had  the  little  community  grown  that 
its  leaders  asked  the  leglslattire  to  give  them 
a  city  charter  "in  order  to  manage  our  local 
affairs  better."  This  charter  was  given  on 
March  1.  1856. 

Henry  T.  Wells,  who  had  come  from  Con- 
necticut In  1853,  was  the  first  mayor  of  St. 
AntHory. 

The  west  side  settlement  started  later, 
since  Its  land  belonged  to  the  Fort  Snelling 
reservation  which  was  not  reduced  in  size 
until  1852,  while  pre-emption  rights  were  not 
granted  until  1855.  Government  permission 
had  been  granted  John  H.  Stevens  In  1849 
to  take  up  a  claim  on  the  reservation  In 
return  for  free  ferry  service  for  the  military 
across  the  river.  Stevens  built  a  home  on 
the  river  bank  across  from  the  present  Great 
Northern  depot. 

In  1852  Stevens  drew  up  a  bill  for  a  new 
county  to  be  called  Snelling.  But  Martin 
McLeod.  mindful  of  the  Franciscan  friar  who 
had  discovered  the  area,  changed  the  name 
to  Hennepin  when  he  Introduced  the  bill  In 
the  Territorial  legislature. 

County  seat  for  the  new  county  was  the 
west  side  settlement,  then  called  Albion,  a 
name  which  seemed  to  please  no  one.  A 
happy  inspiration  revealed  the  new  name, 
Mlnnehnpolis,  to  Charles  Hoag,  pioneer  farm- 
er and  schoolteacher.  In  a  letter  to  the  St. 
Anthony  Express,  he  wrote: 

"The  name  I  propose,  Minnehapolls,  is  de- 
rived from  Minnehaha,  falling  water,  with 
the  Greek  affix  'polls,'  a  city,  thus  meaning 
Falling  Water  City  or  City  of  the  Falls.  •  •  • 
Until  some  other  name  is  decided  upon,  we 
intend  to  call  ourselves  Minnehapolls." 

The  name  met  with  Instant  approval,  but 
the  Intermediate  "h"  was  dropped  in  Its  final 
adoption  when  the  city  was  Incorporated  In 
1866.  It  was  not  untU  1872  that  St.  Anthony 
and  Minneapolis  were  consolidated  and  the 
real  city  of  Minneapolis  took  shape. 

Minneapolis  tod.iy  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
little  river  community  from  which  It  grew. 
With  a  metropolitan  population  of  more  than 
a  million.  It  is  one  of  the  truly  great  cities 
of  the  world. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
line  with  the  discussion  of  yesterday,  I 
wish  to  proceed  with  by  remarks  on  the 
agricultural  bill.  I  regret  having  had 
to  make  the  digressions  I  have  made, 
but  I  have  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  Senate  committees,  responsibilities 
which  I  thoroughly  enjoy,  and  which  it 
is  my  duty  to  fulfill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous  consent 
request?       ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield,  if  I  can  do 
so  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  had  intended  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.       

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
starting  my  discussion  today  on  the 
farm  bill.  I  should  like  to  read  a  letter 
which  came  to  my  ofQce  as  of  yesterday. 
I  answered  the  letter  last  evening,  and 
I  wish  to  share  its  contents,  because  I 
think  the  letter  reveals  some  of  the 
pathetic  conditions  which  exist  in  some 
parts  of  American  agriculture,  and  some 
of  the  heartbreaking  episodes  of  agri- 
cultural living  under  depressed  prices. 

The  letter  is  dat«d  February  25.  1956, 
and  is  from  Orleans.  Minn.,  which  is  a 
small  rural  community.  As  you  can  see, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  letter  which 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
somebody;  it  is  written  on  good  home 
stationery.    The  letter  reads: 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  know  you  are 
very  busy  man.  but  I  am  sure  you  will  read 
my  letter.  I  often  wanted  to  write  you.  but 
wUl  think  to  myself  will  you  read  my  letter? 
Will  It  help?  But  of  lately  hearing  Mr.  Ben- 
son's. Secretary  of  Agriculture,  speeches,  they 
make  me  sick  at  heart.  Because,  Mr. 
Hl'mphret,  we  have  been  hit  with  more  than 
just  these  falling  farm  prices.  I  want  to  tell 
you  at  least  some  of  what's  on  my  mind  and 
very  much  In  my  heart.  We  have  two  sons. 
They  both  lovcd  farming  so  much  that  while 
we  didn't  have  much,  we  sacrificed,  only  Lord 
knows  bow  much,  so  we  cotild  send  them  to 
better  high  school  in  Crookston.  Minn., 
Northwest  School  and  Experiment  Station 
so  they  would  make  good  farmers.  Both 
boys  graduated  from  the  school. 

I  digress  to  say  that  the  Northwest 
School  and  Experiment  Station  is  one 
of  our  finest  agricultural  schools.  I  con- 
tinue to  read  from  the  letter: 

We  sacrificed  more,  bought  more  land  and 
raised  more  livestock  so  boys  will  have  a 
better  start.  Now  to  make  long  letter  as 
short  as  possible,  both  boys  are  away  from 
farm.  One  is  working  in  South  Milwaukee. 
Wis..  Ladish  Manufacturing  Co..  welding. 
The  younger  one  had  good  start  on  the  farm 
here,  borrowed  money  and  worked  16  hours 
a  day,  plowed,  seeded  grain,  and  milked  his 
cows,  rented  his  older  brother's  cows,  and 
when  fall  came  he  ItKjked  his  farm  record 
books  over.  His  wife  did  an  excellent  job  In 
keeping  farm  records. 

He  found  out  he  got  11  cents  an  hour  for 
his  work,  and  his  wife's  work,  too,  both  in 
the  field  and  In  milking  the  cows,  but  that 
then  he  would  hav->  to  sell  some  of  his  cattle 
if  he  wanted  to  keep  on  making  payments 
on  his  loan.  So  he  sold  everything — cattle 
ant  grain — and  was  $900  short  to  pay  off  the 
loan  he  borrowed,  to  buy  machinery  only. 
Now  he  Is  working  In  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  for 
$2.10  an  hotir,  also  for  the  Ladish  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Here  are  my  husband  and  I  with  900  acr«* 
of  land,  paying  taxes,  and  no  one  to  work  it. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  his  ad- 
ministration are  doing.  We  would  be  happy 
to  see  our  sons  and  their  family  near  and 
farming. 

Now  about  Mr.  Benson.  I  heard  him  say, 
"If  anyone  thinks  farmers  are  heading  for  a 
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depression,  he  does  not  know  what  he  ta 
talking  about."  Well,  there  ia  little  truth  In 
that,  because  we  are  not  heading,  but  we  are 
In  a  depression  right  now.  Mr.  Benson  la 
aure  a  scatterbraln  If  there  ever  was  one. 
Anybody  can  tell  that  from  listening  to  hla 
speechen.  One  day  It's  understanding,  and 
the  next  day  It's  condemning  the  farmers. 
We  heard.  I  believe,  two  of  his  speeches  In 
one  week,  and  It  was  Just  like  day  and  night. 
In  Davenport,  Iowa,  he  finished  with.  "Thank 
you,"  and  In  other  speeches  he  says,  on  sup- 
port prices,  "I  dont  believe  In  them,  and  I 
will  not  do  It."  How  such  a  man  holds  such 
*n  Important  position,  only  the  Lord  knows. 
Now  I  want  to  tell  you  a  bit  about  our- 
Mlvee.  how  we  are  doing  here  on  the  farm 
the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  was  quite  interested  in 
the  statements  by  that  good  woman 
about  her  sons  who  had  been  raised  on 
the  farm  and  tried  to  farm,  but  could 
not  make  a  livin?  there.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  by  any  chance  see 
the  sl-ory,  a  little  while  aKO.  about  a 
young  man  in  Mississippi  who  had  pro- 
duced more  corn  on  an  acre  of  land  than, 
so  far  as  is  know,  anyone  else  had  ever 
produced  in  all  history? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes;  I  did  see  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  he  produced 
more  than  300  bushels  an  acre. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  was 
about  the  amount. 

Mr.  KSRR.  He  was  brought  to  Wa.sh- 
Ington.  and  was  honored,  and  received 
quite  a  nice  little  prize.  Then  he  was 
interviewed  as  to  his  future  farm  hopes 
and  prospects.  E>oes  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  remember  the  remark  he 
made? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not.  I  should 
like  to  have  my  memory  on  that  subject 
refreshed. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  young  man  said.  "I 
am  not  going  to  stay  on  tlie  farm.  I 
cannot." 

Thase  who  interviewed  him  asked. 
-Why?- 

He  replied.  ''I  cannot  make  a  living 
at  it."  .    jt 

Mr.  HUMM^ajY.  That  Is  the  pa- 
thetic storjfclWnoo  often,  in  the  case  of 
our  youns:  farmers. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  young  man  had 
producf?d  more  bushels  of  corn  on  an 
acre  of  land  than  anyone  else  had  ever 
been  known  to  produce  before.  Yet.  de- 
spite that  elHciency  in  operation,  he  is 
going  to  have  to  leave  the  farm,  in  order 
to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  I>resident.  will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.  Yesterday,  we  received 
the  news  that  the  President  announced 
he  would  be  available  for  drafting  for 
another  term. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes .  I  think  I  read 
that  some  place.     I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota i.s  aware,  is  he  not.  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  month,  and.  in  fact, 
during  the  past  year  and  more,  we  had 
a  good  deal  of  Information  and  indica- 
tion that  the  President  hoped  he  would 
not  have  to  serve  another  term,  because 
he  wanted  to  retire  to  his  farm  at  Gettys- 
burg? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  have  heard 
that  many  times. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  suppose  that  the  Presidents 
decision  not  to  retire  to  his  farm  at 
Gettysburg  was  made  because  of  a  reali- 
zation by  him  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  make  a  living  there?  ILaugh- 
ter.  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  yester- 
day I  said,  in  addressing  the  Senate,  that 
I  felt  that  might  have  been  one  of  the 
compelling  reasons  for  the  Presidents 
announcement.  I  made  that  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  Is  a  man  of  judgment. 
I  said  that  if  he  con.sidercd  the  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  ag- 
ricultural situation.  1  felt  he  would  have 
some  hesitancy  in  taking  up  farming  as 
an  avocation,  and  surely  not  as  a  voca- 
tion. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  a  young  man  who  has 
produced  more  bushels  of  corn  on  an 
acre  of  land  than  anyone  else  has  ever 
before  been  able  to  produce,  cannot  make 
a  living  on  the  farm:  and  if  a  man  who 
probably  has  a  greater  income  from  non- 
farm  sources  than  anyone  else  ha.s  had 
in  recent  times,  believes  that  he  cannot 
make  a  living  on  the  farm,  does  that 
indicate  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
anyone  at  all  to  make  a  living  on  a  farm? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  think  that 
Is  so. 

The  other  day.  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  woman  who.  in  writing  to  me.  said 
she  had  been  a  lifeloni;  Republican,  but 
now  she  said  her  three-point  program 
was  as  follows:  First,  vote  Democratic; 
second,  return  farm  prosperity;  and. 
third,  fire  Benson.    (Laughter! 

She  stated  those  three  points  very 
concisely  in  a  one-pape  letter. 

Even  with  the  best  program  the  Con- 
gress could  possibly  write  into  law.  the 
program  must  be  administered;  and  it 
appears  that  so  long  is  Mr.  Eisenhower 
is  on  the  job.  Mr.  Ben^son  will  administer 
the  procram. 

Mr  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  mean  as  Ion?  as  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower is  in  the  White  House? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  KERR.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
connection  between  that  and  being  on 
the  job.  is  there?     ( Laughter.  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     No.    Of  course,  we 

wish  to  proceed  with  a  charitable  spirit. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Minr.csota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    1  shall  yield  in  a 

moment. 

First.  I  wish  to  say  that  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  one  sure  remedy  for  the 
farm  situation  is  to  change  it  by  means 
of  the  forthcoming  election.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency— and  there  are  many 
of  them — who  would  not.  immediately 
upon  taking  that  great  office,  discharge 
Mr.  Benson.  I  think  the  farmers  should 
know  that.  That  is  a  positive  assurance. 
Mr.  KERR.  Then  does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  think  that  if  we  hope 
to  obtain  a  farm  program,  it  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  people  to  retire 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  and  put  him  in  a  posture  where 
he  can  be  on  the  job  again  on  the  farm? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  I  should  say  that  would  be 
the  proper  decision. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  say  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Democrats 
are  getting  a  little  enjoyment,  because 
on  yesterday  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  had  ours.    I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  We  believe 
that  our  day  will  return  In  November, 
and  then  we  shall  see  who  does  the  smil- 
ing. 

Mr.  KERR.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  whether  it  is  possible 
that  the  Republicans  will  look  more  and 
more  to  yesterday  as  being  their  only  day 
for  smllini,'.     ILau«hter.J 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Hindsight   Is   an 
outstandinK  Republican  attribute. 
Mr  MAGNUSON  rose. 
Mr    HUMPHREY      Does  the  Senator 
from  Washintjton  wish  me  to  yield  to 
him? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wanted  to  talk  a 
little  about  fish. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  that  that  will  be  an  exceptionally 
good  subject,  following  the  remarks  we 
have  just  heard.    I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  very  much 
Interested  in  the  Interchange  in  regard 
to  how  farmers  are  being  pushed  off  the 
farms. 

The  case  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  was  one  In  which  ap- 
parently there  had  been  efficient  farm- 
in-:  and  Kood  production.  Yet  that 
farmer  testified  he  was  not  able  to  make 
a  living  on  the  farm. 

The  Senator  from  Minnessota  knows 
that  throughout  the  country,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  farming  people  are  lo- 
cated on  small  family-sized  farms. 
What  is  happening  to  them  all  acro«« 
the  land? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  being  lift- 
ed ofT  the  land,  so  to  speak,  pushed  off  the 
land,  by  the  thousands.  The  drop  in 
farm  population  In  the  past  few  years 
has  been  approximately  9  percent,  since 
1952. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  other  day  the 
distinguished  .Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
MoRsi  I  stated  that  400.000  farmers  had 
been  pushed  off  the  farms. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  a  conserva- 
tive figure;  and  the  tendency  is  growing. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  l)einK  ruthlessly  done  as  a 
part  of  the  Benson  policy  in  this  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  wish  to 
impute  any  bad  motives  to  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  can  use  their 
own  words. 

Mr.  HUMPHREnr.  I  was  about  to  say 
that  when  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture  says  that  farming  Is  big  btisiness, 
and  a  number  of  similar  statements  are 
made  by  others  in  the  administration; 
when  he  says  that  those  who  are  less  effi- 
cient will  have  to  get  off  the  land,  think- 
ing in  terms  of  dollars  and  not  in  terms 
of  a  way  of  life,  thinking  An  terms  of  an 
IBM  machine,  a  mechani«(al  instrument, 
rather  than  human  lives,  land,  and  live- 
stock— when  we  have  that  kind  of  think- 
ing, we  are  bound  to  have  trouble.  That 
is  what  has  happened. 

No  one  in  high  places  tloday  ia  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  the  farmer  in  Amer- 
ica, unless  those  of  us  in  this  body  who 
try  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  farmer 
may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  the  legisla- 
tive level. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  study  and  thought 
to  the  pending  farm  bill.  I  think  there 
are  some  j:ood  features  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes;  there  are. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  bill  for  the  small  family- 
sized  farm? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  bill.  However.  I  will 
say  that  the  committee  t:  led  very  hard 
to  write  into  the  bill  languape  which 
would  prevent  the  soil  bank  provision 
from  l)eing  used  to  drive  people  off  the 
lani.  It  was  very  difflwUlt  to  find  the 
precise  lanTuaue  which  would  guarantee 
that  kind  of  protection. 

The  one  provision  in  the  farm  bill 
which  would  do  more  for  the  small  farm- 
er than  anything  el&e  is  the  90  percent 
of  parity  provision,  and  the  increase  in 
levels  of  parity  which  we  hope  to  estab- 
lish. We  shall  have  to  do  some  amend- 
Int;  to  improve  the  situation. 

In  the  area  of  livestock,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  which  w  ill  do  anything  for 
cattle  and  hov.s.  Perhaps  something 
can  be  done  in  that  respect  indirectly, 
if  we  can  tie  into  the  bill  a  le^d  grain 
amendment  and  a  livesUxk  amendment 
to  cover  cattle  and  hoys.  I  have  been 
tryinfT  to  think  In  terms  of  premium 
payments  for  certain  lightweight  cattle 
and  lightweight  hoes.  With  that  kind 
of  program,  and  with  a  sensible  program 
of  purchases  when  there  is  an  over- 
sujjply.  we  shall  have  something  which 
will  be  of  help  to  milLons  of  small 
farmers. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  not  the 
Senator  say  that  we  need  more  than 
th^t?  Do  we  not  need  some  kind  of 
credit  structure-  which  will  permit  the 
farmer  to  diversify,  and  to  change  from 
one  crop  to  another  as  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  operates? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  shall  send  to  my  office  for 
another  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  a  farm  family  in  Minnesota.  The 
writer  of  that  letter  point?  out  that  this 
year  one  hog  bought  one  pair  of  over- 
shoes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  president.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  ylfeld. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  One  hog  bought 
one  pair  of  overshoes?       | 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yesl 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Please 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  was  a  smaU  hog. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  must  have  been  a 
very  little  pig. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Please 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  US  wait  untU 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  gets  the 
letter  for  which  he  has  sent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  shall  have  all 
the  information  for  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  to  which  I  re- 
fer pointed  out  that  this  time  the  farm- 
ers are  running  out  of  money.  She  says, 
in  effect.  "Benson  says,  'Let  us  have  more 
credit.'  Is  he  suggesting  that  I  charge 
the  overshoes?" 

We  shall  need  more  than  a  credit  pro- 
gram, even  though  a  credit  program  is 
sorely  needed. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUTiIPHREY. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN. 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

Would  the  Senator 
include  also  an  idea  in  behalf  of  which 
he  has  previously  spoken,  and  which  was 
included  in  a  bill  which  I  introduced  last 
year,  as  the  Senator  may  remember, 
namely,  the  idea  of  doing  something  to- 
ward expanding  technical  assistance  to 
small  farmers  across  the  country? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Indeed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  t 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  re- 
ply to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  the  bill  which  he  introduced  a 
year  ago  includes  many  of  the  features 
which  are  needed  to  help  develop  what 
are  known  as  marginal  farms,  and  small 
farm  units. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  that  we  oupht  to  help  the 
marginal  farmer,  rather  than  take  the 
attitude  that  because  he  is  operating  a 
marginal  farm  he  ouglit  to  be  pushed 
off  the  land? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Of  course. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
pursue  this  thought  a  little  further.  I 
do  not  wl  h  r.nduly  to  delay  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  who  wishes  to  ask  a 
question. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
something  about  the  soil  bank.  Let  me 
say  that  in  my  opinion  the  idea  of  the 
soil  bank  is  a  very  good  one.  I  think 
we  shall  have  pretty  rouph  going  getting 
it  started,  but  I  believe  that,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  it  will  proye  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent idea. 

Again  discussing  the  small  farmer, 
the  question  that  disturt)s  me  is  this: 
How  is  he  going  to  spare  any  of  his 
acreape  to  go  into  the  soil  bank?  Let  me 
give  an  example 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  a  singular 
weakness,  particularly  in  the  acreage- 
reserve  section  of  the  soil  bank.  The 
acreage  reserve  section  of  the  soil  bank 
is  the  special  new  "gimmick." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  comes  out  of 
the  allotment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  the  new 
part  of  the  farm-soil  bank  program.  I 
think  that  particular  provision  would 
have  very  little,  if  any,  beneficial  effect 
on  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  cite  one 
county  in  my  State.  I  refer  to  De  Kalb 
County,  Ala,    I  happen  to  remember  cer- 


tain figures  with  respect  to  that  coim- 
ty.  It  is  one  of  the  best  farming  coun- 
ties in  my  State.  Practically  every  farm 
is  owned  and  operated  by  those  who  live 
on  it. 

Cotton  is  the  principal  cash  crop  in 
tliat  area.  There  were  cotton  allot- 
ments for  5,355  farms.  The  total  acre- 
age for  that  county  was  31,000  and  a 
few  hundred,  or  just  a  little  less  than  an 
average  of  6  acres  to  the  farm.  Only 
500  of  those  farms  had  an  acreage  in 
excess  of  5  acres.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  farm  had  an  acreage  of  less  than  5 
acres.  They  averaged  about  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  the  acre.  How  is  such  a  small 
farmer  going  to  be  able  to  give  up  any 
of  his  acreage?  He  has  a  most  difficult 
time  obtaining  financing  now,  because 
his  acreage  is  cut  down  to  such  a  low 
figure.  How  is  he  going  to  get  enough 
out  of  the  bill  to  benefit  him.  except  un- 
der the  90  percent  price-support  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  the  only 
chance  he  has  to  be  benefited  by  the 
pending  bill.  If  certain  provisions  w  hich 
the  committee  placed  in  this  measure 
were  not  there,  he  would  get  no  benefits 
whatsoever. 

The  so-called  administration  farm 
bill,  which  never  got  any  further  than 
the  newspapers,  did  not  have  a  thing  in 
it  for  the  small  farmer.  No  one  can 
point  to  anything  in  that  proposal  which 
would  benefit  the  small  farmer. 

A  bill  was  introduced,  known  as  the 
administration  farm  bill,  but  after  a  few 
of  us  looked  into  it  and  pointed  out  to 
bur  colleagues  what  was  in  it.  the  pro- 
ponents said.  "Bury  it.  Forget  that  it 
happened.  This  is  a  sad  chapter  in  our 
lives.  Drop  it."  Everj'one  withdrew 
from  it  as  though  it  were  the  plague.  It 
was  a  type  of  plague. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suggest  that  we 
heard  no  waihng  or  gnashing  of  teeth 
by  the  brethren  across  the  aisle  whea 
that  bill  was  forgotten. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  ijct  me  make  one 
suggestion  in  concluwon.  I  appreciate 
the  generosity  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota in  yielding.  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  an  able  and  distinguished 
member,  will  not  accept  this  bill  as  being 
the  final  program  for  helping  the  farm- 
ers, but  that  they  will  accept  it  as  some- 
thing that  is  being  done  to  give  quick 
help.  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  work 
to  get  at  the  root  of  the  fanners*  trou- 
bles, many  of  which  have  been  men- 
tioned today  in  the  discussion  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  we  must  proceed  in  the  areas  of 
farm  credit  and  programs  to  help  the 
small  farmer.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  introduced  a  bill,  which  he 
has  discassed  from  time  to  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  help  the  small 
farmer.  Some  work  needs  to  be  done 
in  those  areas. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    1  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  fMr.  Sparkman]  spoke 
about  having  Introduced  a  bill  to  give 
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small  farmers  more  technical  aid.  That 
fact  shows  the  complexity  of  the  whole 
farm  situation.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kzkr]  a  moment  ago 
told  us  about  a  young  man  who  had  to 
retire  from  farming  because  he  raised 
350  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.  Appar- 
ently he  raised  too  much  because  he  was 
too  eflBcient.  The  able  Senator  from 
Alabama  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
show  the  farmer  how  to  raise  more. 
How  do  the  Senators  reconcile  those  two 
statements? 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  permit  me  to  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa did  not  say  the  young  man  had  to 
give  up  farming  because  he  was  too 
eCBclent  and  had  produced  too  much 
com.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was 
expressing  his  deep  and  sad  regret  that. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  young  man 
had  become  so  efficient  as  to  produce 
more  on  an  acre  than  had  ever  before 
been  known  to  be  produced  on  an  acre, 
he  still  was  not  able  to  make  a  living 
from  farming. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  Senator  try- 
ing to  tell  the  Senate  that  a  man  who 
can  grow  350  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  even  at  a  dollar  a  bashel  or  75  cents 
a  bushel,  is  losing  money?  I  am  a  corn 
farmer,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  it 
takes  only  $50  or  $60  to  grow  corn. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  was  merely  quoting  the 
statement  of  the  young  man  who  had 
produced  the  corn. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The,  Senator  was 
quoting  it  to  suggest  tliat  there  was 
something  bad  about  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  something  signifi- 
cant. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  significance  is 
that  anyone  who  can  raise  350  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  knows  one  iota 
about  farming,  can  make  money  even 
if  he  has  to  sell  it  for  50  cents  a  bu.<:hel. 
That  would  be  $175  an  acre.  I  happen 
to  know  that  it  does  not  cost  more  than 
$50  or  $60  an  acre  to  grow  corn. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  want  to  say  to  my  eood 
friend  from  Indiana  that  he  is  about 
as  good  a  man  as  anyone  I  know  who 
can  afTord  to  farm. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     That  may  be  true. 

1  am  rather  glad  of  the  fact,  and  I  am 
not  apologizing  for  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  letter  I  received  from  Mrs. 
WoUenberg : 

I  want  you  to  know  we  dont  spend  a  cent 
on  drlnktnia;  of  beer  or  anything  of  the  sort. 
Neither  one  of  ua  smoke.  We  have  been  to 
3  movies  in  last  2  years.  We  work  at  least 
16  to  17  hours  a  day.  We  milk  16  or  more 
cows  every  summer.  We  truly  are  careful  In 
spending,  and  we  went  In  debt  91.900  In  last 

2  years  just  because  we  bad  to  have  a  better 
pickup  truck:  have  no  car;  and  we  put  on 
a  new  roof  on  half  of  our  house.  I  would 
like  Mr.  Benson  to  tell  us  why  we  dldnt  make 
enough  to  pay  for  every  thing  we  Just  had 
to  have,  besides  we  need  new  drUl  or  better 
one  badly.  Can't  afford  it.  Where  is  that 
prosperity  for  farmers?  I  am  telling  you 
about  ourselves,  but  It's  speaking  for  thou- 
sands of  people  like  us  people  with  families 
are  worse  off  people  right  around  and  every 
where  need  to  repair  homes  and  new  ma- 
chinery: they  can't  afford  them.  I  would 
like  Mr.  Benson  to  tell  ua  if  they  don't  im- 


prove farm  policy  where  would  this  lead  to 
In  another  2  years  or  so.  We  bought  a  hay- 
fork the  other  day,  $3.79:  sold  24  dozen  of 
eggs  for  $7.26.  By  the  way.  laying  mash  Is 
$4.25  a  100  pounds.  That's  alxiut  enough  for 
2  weeks,  and  you  have  to  feed  them  oats,  too: 
this  Is  for  60  hens. 

We  understand  Mr.  Benson  with  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower think  small  farmers  are  Just  a  nui- 
sance. Very  Interesting^,  and  what  plans 
have  they  got  for  small  family  farmers?  To 
slave  for  co-op  farmers  or  they  are  not  tell- 
ing, and  will  have  concentration  camps  to 
have  ua  work  In.  This  Is  not  nice  remark. 
Mr.  Humphxet:  I  apologize  to  you;  but  I  am 
hurt  and  plenty  and.  believe  me.  If  It  wasn't 
for  you  and  few  like  you  In  the  Senate,  we 
are  sunk  and  how.  Farmers  dont  want 
things  given  to  them  or  hnndouts.  All  we  ask 
Is  to  sell  our  produce  and  livestock  at  fair 
prices.  Last  fall  we  sold  ovir  big  cows  at 
$80  and  yearlings  at  $65  and  less:  how  many 
do  we  have  to  raise  of  yearlings  to  meet 
our  expenses?  Does  Mr.  Benson  know  how 
much  work  It  Is  to  bring  16  head  of  yearlings 
In  this  cold  Northern  Stute?  This  year  we 
win  be  feeding  stock  In  the  barn  for  0 
months.  We  are  still  keeping  9  head  of  cattle 
for  o\u  older  son  and  4  for  the  younger  one. 
hoping  thlncfs  would  get  better  and  they 
would  come  back  to  the  farm.  My  husband 
and  I  winter  49  head  of  cattle.  Does  Mr. 
Benson  and  Mr.  Elsenhower  know  how  much 
feed  It  takes  and  how  much  work  there  Is 
to  take  care  of  that  many  cattle?  We 
wouldn't  need  to  keep  that  many  could  we 
sen  them  for  better  price.  That's  the  an- 
swer why  we  overproduce.  So  Mr.  Benson 
and  Mr  Elsenhower  can  see  what  they  did 
with  their  Idea.  Soil  bank  Is  help  to  grain 
farmer,  but  again  to  the  bigger  farmers. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  Is  crowing  about  the  $60 
million  a  year  farm*»rs  will  get  In  refund  tax 
on  gasoline  we  use  In  tractors,  how  much  It 
will  be  to  a  farmer  that  uses  only  about  $400 
worth  of  gas  or  fuel.  Th:s  letter  Is  getting 
long,  but  I  could  write  hours.  I  will  Just 
have  to  say  this  much.  Mr.  Elsenhower  has 
questions  and  answers.  Hi  re  he  has  a  ques- 
tion. How  win  soil  bank  help  livestock  pro- 
ducers? It's  absurd,  because  It  will  not  work 
like  the  rest  of  these  Idean  didn't  work.  He 
states  that  participants  In  soil-bank  plan 
win  sign  an  agreement  not  to  graze  their 
diverted  acres.  That  Is  Mr.  Elsenhower's 
wishful  thinking,  but  that  will  never  work, 
since  this  administration  didn't  come  up 
with  better  plans,  but  got  us  farmers  back  In 
debt.  Let  thfm  let  you.  Mr.  Humphret.  and 
your  supporters  get  our  price  support  back, 
and  God  help  you. 

My  scribbling  Is  bad.  hut  I  don't  have 
much  time  to  write.  Yon  will  notice  on 
Ray's  sale  bill  says  due  to  my  health.  Its 
another  story  to  that.  He  got  his  ulcer  In 
service  In  Marines  because  he  had  bad  knee, 
but  again  no  one  believes  until  he  almost 
went  crippled  and  developed  ulcers,  then 
they  let  him  go  with  only  $.31  compensation. 
But  what  he  would  have  liked  to  put  on  the 
sale  notice,  he  told  Just  about  everyone. 
"Due  to  Benson's  farm  prices."  Even  the 
auctioneer  referred  to  that  statement. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Mrs.  John  Wollenbcro. 

Mr.  President,  this  lady  may  not  be 
a  graduate  of  Vassar  College  or  of  Smith 
College,  but  she  knows  something  about 
farming,  and  she  is  heartbroken  regard- 
ing the  situation  which  exists  in  many  of 
the  great  farming  areas  throughout  the 
United  States. 

I  have  read  this  letter,  Mr.  President, 
because  there  is  a  kind  of  smugness  in 
many  areas  with  regard  to  the  farm 
problem.  I  have  heard  how  rich  the 
farmers  are  and  how  they  complain. 
If  any  other  group  in  the  American  econ- 
omy got  as  raw  a  deal  as  the  American 


farmer  Is  getting,  they  would  be  march- 
ing on  Washington.  If  farmers  were 
organized  as  business  and  labor  are  we 
would  have  to  pay  a  much  larger  amount 
for  our  food.  We  ought  to  thank  God 
that  the  farmers  are  as  kindhearted  as 
they  are.  The  farmer  of  America  is  only 
asking  from  his  Government  that  he  be 
given  an  opportunity,  through  orderly 
marketing  and  through  loans  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  to  obtain  a  fair  price 
for  his  products. 

This  administration  points  with  pride 
to  the  huge  net  profits  of  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  all  the  other  big  cor- 
porations, it  points  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  prosperity  in  the  land; 
but  it  is  unwilling  to  offer  a  price-support 
program  for  the  farmer  that  will  result 
in  his  receiving  real  income. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
When  we  look  at  the  stati-stics  of  a  few 
short  years  ago  we  find  that  the  net  in- 
come of  the  farmer  was  $17,200,000,000. 
When  we  look  at  the  figures  for  ..he  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1955.  we  find  that  the 
net  income  of  the  farmer  for  that  year 
was  only  $10,200,000,000.  Could  any 
other  business  stand  that  kind  of  a  drop 
in  income? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ab.solutely  not. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  other  busi- 
ness to  stand  anywhere  near  that  kind  of 
a  drop  in  income. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Can  the  farming  Indus- 
try stand  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  cannot  stand  It, 
and  it  is  not  standing  it.  Farm  indebted- 
ness in  this  country  is  going  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  My  colleagues  may  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  that  at  the  end  of 
1952  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  stood 
at  S5"2  billion.  Today,  it  is  in  exce.s.s  of 
$9  billion.  An  article  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  ixiints  out 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  District  Bank 
in  Minneapolis  reports  a  17-percent  in- 
crease this  year  over  la.st  year  in  short- 
term  loans.  Those  are  loans  which  are 
made  to  farmers  to  enable  them  to  put 
in  crops. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Not  only  do  they  have  to  pay  back  the 
loan,  but  they  have  to  amortize  it  over 
the  year,  and  they  have  to  pay  interest 
on  the  mortgages.  Still,  that  is  only  a 
part  of  the  picture.  We  also  find  that 
the  farmers  are  paying  higher  prices  for 
everything  they  buy,  such  as  fertilizer, 
and  all  the  other  things  they  use  on  the 
farm  including  tractors  and  other  farm 
machinery,  which  all  cost  more  than  ever 
before. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
With  all  tho.se  conditions  facing  the 
farmer,  the  administration  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  saying,  "We  will  pull  the  sup- 
ports out  from  under  you  from  90  pcr- 
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cent  of  parity  to  a  sliding  scale,  prob- 
ably down  to  75  percent  on  the  basics." 
Anything  that  is  on  a  sliding  scale  al- 
ways flows  down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  That  Is  correct. 
The  administration  first  talked  about  the 
"sliding  price-support  scale."  Then  it 
began  to  call  it  "flexible."  Then  it  called 
90  percent  "high  and  rigid."  That  is 
the  Madison  Avenue  technique  of  work- 
ing over  words.  Someone  told  them,  "Do 
not  call  it  'sliding' ;  that  indicates  some- 
thing slippery,  and  the  only  way  you  can 
slide  is  down;  you  never  c.in  slide  up." 
So  they  began  to  call  it  flexible. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  one  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  does  not  feel  that  the 
.support  prices  or  parity  are  the  under- 
lying cau.ses  of  our  troubles.  I  think 
overproduction  is  the  big  cause.  But  the 
que.stion  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
is  this: 

What  intelligence  has  come  to  the 
Democrats  today  that  they  did  not  have 
In  1938  when  they  controlled  Congress 
and  the  Presidency,  and  set  the  supports 
at  from  52  to  75  percent,  then  passed  a 
bill  during  the  war  to  increa.se  them  to 
90  F>erccnt  to  get  more  production,  and 
wrote  into  the  bill  that,  automatically.  2 
years  after  the  war  ended — and  the  Ko- 
rean war  came  along — the  supports 
would  go  back  to  from  52  to  75  percent? 
What  has  happened  to  change  the  posi- 
tion from  52  to  75  percent,  a  sliding  scale, 
to  a  flat  rate"' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  the 
Senator  has  broupht  that  up  The  Sen- 
ator was  on  a  radio  program  with  me 
one  Sunday  and  brought  it  up  at  that 
time,  and  I  hoped  he  would  do  it  again. 

In  1938  we  were  trying  to  build  a 
farm  program.  The  whole  price  level 
was  much  different.  The  country  had 
gone  through  a  period  of  inflation  and 
it  had  a  period  of  deflation  We  were 
beginning  to  build  a  farm  program,  and 
50  to  75  percent  of  parity  was  much 
better  than  anyone  had  ever  had  be- 
fore, but  it  was  related  somewhat  to  the 
overall  prices  in  indu-stry  and  lalwr.  as 
well  as  to  the  prices  of  home.^  and  build- 
ings in  other  areas. 

We  have  one  faculty  whioh  some  of 
our  Republican  friends  do  not  have: 
We  learn. 

We  found  out  that  the  program  was 
not  good  enough.  We  found  out  that  it 
did  not  do  very  much.  We  found  out 
that  prices  were  still  too  low,  that  farm- 
ers were  still  down  at  the  lower  level  of 
the  economic  ladder.  So  we  moved 
ahead  in  the  war  years  to  90  percent  of 
parity.  Why?  To  increase  production? 
No.  It  was  so  that  if  the  farmer  did 
increase  his  production,  did  overpro- 
duce as  a  patriotic  duty  during  the  war, 
he  would  not  be  taken  to  the  cleaners 
after  the  war.  We  did  it  because  of 
what  happened  after  World  War  I  when 
we  had  $2  wheat.  After  the  war  we  had 
$1  wheat  and  75-cent  wheat. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  was  not 
present  when  I  discu.ssed  this  matter. 
Neither  the  Senator  from  Indiana  nor 
any  other  living  man  can  prove  that  90 
percent  of  parity  is  a  production  stim- 


ulant or  that  it  Is  too  high  or  that  it  is 
responsible  for  our  surpluses.  In  fact, 
to  the  contrary,  I  can  show  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  statistical  facts  that 
lower  price  supports  bring  higher  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  yield.  Does 
the  Senator  maintain  to  the  contrary? 

?  Ir.  CAPEHART.  No.  I  am  not  main- 
taining that  at  all.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  what  information  the  Democrats 
have  today  that  they  did  not  have  when 
the  original  law  was  passed.  The  Con- 
gressional Record  is  filled  with  the  fact 
that  the  supports  were  made  90  percent 
during  the  war  for  one  purpose  only, 
and  that  was  to  increase  production. 
Then  they  wrote  into  the  law  a  provision 
that  2  years  after  the  war  ended,  the 
supports  would  automatically  go  back 
from  90  percent  to  from  52  to  75  per- 
cent.   I  am  trying  to  find  out  the  facts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
help  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  care  not  whether 
It  is  52  percent  or  90  percent.  That  is 
not  the  point.  I  think  the  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  100  percent  of  parity  in  the 
market  place. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  willing  to  go 
ahead  with  a  support  plan,  and  I  al- 
ways have  been.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened in  this  election  year  to  convince 
the  Democrats  that  from  52  to  75  per- 
cent used  to  be  good  enough,  but  that 
today  it  must  be  90  percent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  same  in- 
telligence and  facts  which  convinced  us, 
when  we  began  a  social  security  pro- 
gram providing  $25  a  week,  that  we 
should  proceed  to  make  the  benefits  $30 
or  $35;  the  same  intelligence  which 
taught  us  that  although  we  had  a  4- 
cylinder  automobile  in  1930,  we  might 
well  have  an  8-cylinder  automobile  in 
1956;  the  same  intelligence  which  makes 
us  believe  in  progress;  the  same  intelli- 
gence which  teaches  us  that  we  ought  to 
have  the  good  sense  to  know  what  is 
going  on;  the  intelligence  which  tells 
us  that  although  there  was  once  a  20- 
cent  an  hour  minimum  wage,  it  should 
be  broupht  up  to  50  cents,  75  cents,  and 
now  to  $1. 

I  know  this  kind  of  thinking  runs  con- 
trary to  Republican  theory:  I  know  it 
runs  against  Republican  views. 

It  is  somewhat  shocking  to  me  to  hear 
someone  go  back  to  a  1938  law  and  say, 
"That  was  all  you  could  think  of  in 
1938.  How  come  you  have  changed  your 
mind?" 

We  have  even  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  have  changed  our  minds  about 
•  some  parts  of  the  Constitution.  We 
have  changed  our  minds  about  the  "ates 
of  p)ostage.  We  have  changed  our  minds 
about  the  speed  of  automobile  opera- 
tion on  the  highways.  We  have  changed 
our  minds  about  the  designs  of  radios, 
televisions,  automobiles,  and  houses. 

Are  we  supposed  to  say  that  1938  was 
the  year  of  decision,  the  time  of  divine 
inspiration?  How  does  it  happen  that 
new  ideas  have  been  developed  since 
1938?  It  is  an  old  Democratic  habit.  I 
know  this  will  be  shocking  to  some  of  my 


friends,  but  it  Is  the  old  habit  of  learn- 
ing as  we  go  along. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  wants  to 
know  what  new  intelligence  we  have.  It 
comes  from  experience,  practical  adap- 
tation, learning  what  is  going  on. 

Our  goal  ought  not  to  be  90  percent  of 
parity;  it  ought  to  be  100  percent  of 
parity. 

Housing  loans  were  once  made  on  a  90- 
percent  mortgage  guaranty  basis.  But 
we  learned  from  experience.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  learned  by  experi- 
ence. We  went  from  a  90-  to  a  95- 
percent  guaranty  on  housing  loans. 
That  was  price  support  for  builders, 
price  support  for  bankers.  Guaranteed 
mortgage  loans  were  all  right  as  price 
supports  for  the  housing  industry.  But 
price  supports  are  not  all  right  for  ag- 
riculture, I  hear.  They  are  bad  for  agri- 
culture. I  have  heard.  Some  persons 
have  said  they  were  bad  for  agriculture, 
but  it  was  not  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  who  said  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  it  be  in  error  to 
say  that  what  one  was  thinking  back  in 
1896  would  not  enable  him  to  realize 
what  would  happen  in  1938? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  indeed;  1938 
would  have  seemed  quite  advanced  to  an 
1896  thinker. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana seemed  to  be  quite  shocked  a  while 
ago  because  someone  had  sold  a  hog  and 
had  received  only  enough  with  which  to 
buy  a  pair  of  overshoes,  thus  evidencing 
the  same  lack  of  information  about  the 
grim  realities  of  the  whole  matter  before 
us  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  NEA  telephoto 
of  a  farmer  who  is  displaying  a  sales  slip 
concerning  the  sale  of  a  calf.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  be 
interested  in  hearing  about  this,  since  he 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  that 
someone  could  sell  a  hog  and  not  be  able 
to  buy  more  than  a  pair*  of  overshoes. 
This  is  what  the  NEA  news  item  says: 

Sells  calf  at  loss:  Parmer  Albert  Howland, 
of  Neosho,  Mo.,  has  reduced  the  farmer's 
plight  to  simple  arithmetic.  Howland.  who 
milks  14  cows  on  an  80-acre  farm,  recently 
sent  a  2-week-old  Jersey  calf  to  market  at 
Neosho.  It  sold  for  $1.25.  The  sales  ticket 
Howland  displays  shows  a  total  deduction  of 
90  cents — 60  cents  comm-lsslon.  25  cents  yard- 
age fees,  and  5  cents  for  Insurance.  TTiat 
left  him  35  cents  balance.  Then  the  trucker 
who  took  the  calf  to  market  billed  Howland 
$1  and  Howland  ended  up  with  a  63-cent  loss. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  given  us  more  useful  in- 
formation. 

I  wish  to  go  back  for  a  moment.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  talking  about 
the  act  of  1938.  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  page  3607  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  6.  1941,  when  the  act  of 
1938  was  being  amended,  and  when  the 
so-called  Steagall  amendments  were  be- 
ing brought  into  the  legislative  picture. 
Senator  Bankhead  was  at  that  time,  I 
believe,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.    He  said: 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  parity  Income 
for  farmers  Is  one  of  paramount  Importance 
at  this  time.    As  a  result  of  the  expenditure 
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of  billions  of  dollars  by  the  Federal  GoTcm- 
ment  In  Its  national  preparedness  program 
prices  of  Industrial  commcditles  are  getting 
higher.  The  pay  of  Industrial  workers  Is  In- 
creasing, and  those  Increases  are  reflected  in 
the  cost  of  Industrial  commodities  which  the 
fiu-mers  must  buy.  The  foreign  markets  for 
some  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities, 
particularly  cotton  and  wheat,  have  com- 
pletely disappeared.  Six  or  seven  million 
toalca  of  cotton  which  have  normally  been 
exported  each  year  are  now  eliminated  from 
world  trade.  Millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
which  In  normal  tlnaes  are  sold  to  foreign 
markets  annually  are  now  held  In  elevators 
under  Government  loans.  Excessive  sur- 
pluses of  corn  are  also  In  the  ever-normal 
granaries. 

That  was  under  the  old  flexible  system. 
Price  supports  had  been  flexed  down  to 
52  percent  of  parity,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  later ;  I  have  the  flgures. 

FVom  page  3610  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  May  6.  1941,  listen  to  this: 

There  Is  no  prospect  for  an  Increase  In  the 
price  of  wheat  and  cotton.  There  Is  on  hand 
at  this  time  the  largest  surplus  of  each  of 
these  commodities  in  the  known  history  of 
the  world. 

One  would  think  that  Ezra  Benson 
and  the  other  Republicans  would  have 
read  that.  The  economy  was  under  flex- 
ible price  supports,  and  the  supports 
were  flexed  down  so  far  that  the  economy 
was  practically  on  its  back.  There  were 
surpluses  and  surpluses.  But  what  did 
Congress  do?  Did  Consiess  decide  to 
correct  the  situation?  Yes.  It  decided 
to  put  an  effective  system  of  price  sup- 
ports and  production  controls  into  effect, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  90  percent  of 
parity  program  results  in.  That  was 
what  Senator  Bankhead  said. 

The  object  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
is  to  take  another  ctep  toward  benefiting 
ba.'ic  agricultural  commodities.  What 
does  It  mean  when  we  speak  about  the 
"parity  price"?  It  means  a  fair  price  for 
farm  products  and  a  fair  income  for 
farmers. 

Then  Senator  Bankhead  gees  on  to 
tell  about  the  u«e  of  the  yardstick  of 
a  base  parity.  There  is  cca^iderable 
di.scussion  about  the  parity  price  picture, 
but  I  think  the  important  factor  to  be 
noted  is  that  at  the  very  time  when 
there  were  huge  surpluses,  and  Con- 
gress was  attempting  to  do  something 
about  the  depressed  conditions  in  agri- 
culture. Congress  came  forth  with  a  90- 
percent-of -parity  pro^^ram.  The  results 
speak  for  themselves.  They  were  ef- 
fective results. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  going  to  turn 
to  a  matter  almost  apart  from  what  I 
would  call  the  reprular  presentation  of 
my  debate  on  the  agricultural  situation. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  remain  in  the 
Chamber,  if  that  be  possible,  because  I 
propose  to  bring  to  their  attention  some- 
thing which  will  be  rather  shocking.  I 
want  to  amplify  earlier  charges  about 
some  of  the  attempts  to  lobby  and  to  in- 
fluence legislation.  Propaganda  bar- 
ranes  have  been  circulated,  and  miscon- 
ceptions have  been  deliberately  created. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  have  expressed 
Interest  in  the  organized  public-rela- 
tions campaign  being  conducted  against 
the  farm  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  recent  determi- 
nation expressed  by  this  body  to  examine 


carefully  all  lobbying  attempts  to  In- 
fluence legislation. 

Because  of  some  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised,  I  shall  depart  briefly 
from  the  intended  order  of  my  remarks 
to  expand  a  bit  on  the  professional  pub- 
lic relations  techniques  and  operations 
being  brought  into  this  administration. 
Any  of  my  colleagues  who  are  interested 
in  the  lobbying  question  will  receive  some 
first-class  information  about  how  ex- 
perts lobby. 

Perhaps  what  I  shall  say  will  help  ex- 
plain how  some  of  the  myths  I  intend 
exposing,  as  I  go  along,  became  implant- 
ed in  the  public  mind  in  the  first  place. 

I  found  some  of  my  colleagues  amazed 
that  the  Republican  senatorial  and 
congressional  campaign  committees 
were  conducting  an  organized  campaign 
of  newspaper  advertising  and  radio  ad- 
vertising throughout  the  country,  even 
to  the  extent  of  printing  coupons  for 
farmers  to  sign  and  send  to  their  rep- 
resentatives, telling  them  how  to  vote. 
Apparently  this  advertising  campaign 
has  not  been  too  effective  with  farmers, 
however;  otherwise  more  Members  of 
Congress  would  have  heard  about  it. 
and  more  of  them  would  have  been 
impressed  with  it. 

In  any  event,  it  was  not  news  to  me. 
I  warned  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  some 
time  ago  that  the  Republicans  were 
setting  out  to  spend  up  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  to  defeat  the  only  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  meant  added 
income  to  farmers  this  year.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  listen  to  what  I  am  about 
to  say. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  EllendckI  pleaded  for  bi- 
partisan con.sideration  of  the  farm  bill. 
He  met  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  assure  the  Secretary  of  biparti- 
san consideration  of  and  support  for 
the  farm  bill.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ar^riciilture  and  Forestry,  asked  nil  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  join  to- 
gether on  one  bill.  He  asked  Ropubll- 
cans  and  D?mocrats  alike  to  agree  on 
one  bill,  so  as  to  keep  the  entire  matter 
on  the  basis  of  an  economic  discu.<;sion 
and  a  policy  discussion,  rather  than  a 
partisan  di.scussion. 

In  the  midst  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings the  Secretary  of  AKriculture  went 
across  the  country  and  engaged  in  some 
of  the  most  partisan  speeches  ever  de- 
livered by  a  Cabinet  officer.  We  have 
witnessed  since  that  time  a  campaign 
of  organized  propaganda — a  campaign, 
I  am  happy  to  report,  I  exposed  before 
it  even  came  about,  on  February  14 
1956. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  press  statement  I  issued  to  that  effect 
on  February  14.  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GOP  To  Spend  QuAR-m  Million  FroirnNtJ 
Farm  Incomk  Gains 
Farmers  of  the  Nation  were  warned  by 
Senator  Hubctt  H.  Humphret.  Democrat, 
MinnesoU,  that  the  Republican  National 
Committee  was  about  to  spend  $250,000  "to 
defeat  the  only  provisions  In  the  new  farm 
bill  that  would  Increase  farm  Income." 


"I  am  reliably  Informed  that  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  has  authorized 
spending  a  quarter  of  a  mUllon  dollars  on  an 
advertising  and  public  relations  campaign 
purportedly  to  support  the  admlnUtratlon's 
version  of  the  farm  bill,"  Senator  Humphrxt 
said. 

"What  they  obviously  mean  Is  to  defeat  the 
Improvemenu  added  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  designed  to  increase  In- 
come of  farmers  this  year. 

"I  am  shocked  by  such  a  braxen  repudiation 
of  the  blpartlson  work  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  after  all  the  Up  service 
the  Secretary  "of  Agriculture  has  given  to 
keeping  politics  out  of  the  farm  bill,"  be 
declared. 

The  only  provisions  In  the  new  bill  mean- 
ing more  income  for  farmers  this  year  were 
new  provisions  added  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Humphiet  declared. 

•Not  one  thing  in  the  administration's 
proposal  adds  to  farm  income  this  year,  de- 
spite all  the  misleading  Impressions  being 
given  the  American  pef>ple. 

"It  Is  time  they  told  the  people  the  truth — 
that  the  administration's  version  of  the  soil 
bank  was  designed  solely  at  solving  its  own 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  surplus  on 
Its  hands,  without  any  Intention  of  bolster- 
ing f:irm  income  this  year. 

"All  that  the  soil  bank  payments  amount 
to  are  replacement  of  income  a  farmer  would 
have  been  entitled  to  if  he  planted  up  to  hla 
full  allotment.  Instead  of  taking  a  vohintary 
cut.  It  is  just  partially  replaced  Income,  not 
In  any  way  tncrea^wd  income. 

"The  entire  emphafts  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  has  been  upon  what  the 
farmer  does  not  produce,  without  any  regard 
or  cunceru  for  prices  on  what  he  does 
produce. 

"We  hare  corrected  this  by  seeking  to 
Sitsure  more  farmers  of  some  semblance  of 
decent  prices  for  what  they  do  produce,  as  a 
means  of  enabllni^  more  of  them  to  cix^perate 
In  production  adjustmenU  without  draaUc 
loes  of  farm  Income. 

"If  the  Republican  National  Committee  In- 
sists on  its  Madison  Avenue  high-pressure 
advertising  campaign  ag.iinst  these  changes 
made  by  our  Senate  Committee  on  At^rlcul- 
ture,  it  is  Just  one  more  indication  that  the 
Republican  Party  does  not  really  care  very 
mu<-h  about  what  happens  to  farmers  and 
farm  income. 

"All  they  seem  concerned  about  is  getting 
rid  of  food  stocks  now  in  Government  hands, 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  farmer. 

"If  they  are  as  concerned  as  they  profess 
about  this  so-cared  but  greatly  overrated 
surplus,  why  don't  they  start  realty  giving 
«ome  attention  to  wiser  use  of  our  abundance 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  through  such  ideas 
as  a  domestic  good  stamp  plan  to  supplement 
diets  of  low-income  f;imilles.  and  a  world 
food  bank  to  c»'mbat  famine  abroad?"  Sena- 
tor HuMPHSKT  asked. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
repeat  that  this  huge  expenditure  is 
boomerang  ing  in  farm  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  editorial  from  the  Shakopce  Valley 
News,  of  Shakopce,  Minn.,  published 
February  23 — one  of  our  newspapers 
that  published  the  paid  ad  I  have  re- 
ferred to  about  'Help  Eisenhower  pass 
the  new  farm  program — you  will  benefit 
this  year  if  Congre.'^  acts  before  spring 
planting  time,"  as  the  mLsIeading  adver- 
tisement CO  temptingly  claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Maki   Toi7«  Wishes  Knowm 
On  another  page  of  this  newspaper  appears 
a   paid   ad,   spomored   by   the   National   Re- 
publican Congressional  and  Senatorial  Com- 
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mittee.  It  came  to  us  from  a  New  York 
advertising  agency,  and  Is  accepted  for  pub- 
lication in  this  newspaper  at  regular  rates. 

Its  publication  does  not  by  any  means  In- 
dicate that  the  editor  of  this  news])aper  Is  In 
agreement  with  the  content  of  the  advertise- 
ment nor  the  method  used  to  sell  tUe  present 
farm  program  to  the  farmers.  While  we  are 
proud  of  the  ability  of  advertlsli.g  in  this 
newspaper  to  obtain  results.  In  this  Instance 
we  are  dubious  If  many  of  our  farm  readers 
win  buy  the  story.  Particularly  since  every 
Member  of  Congress  from  Minnesota,  with 
the  exception  of  Representative  Walter 
JuDD — who  represents  urban  south  Min- 
neapolis— is  not  completely  in  favor  of  the 
farm  pro-am  as  presented  to  Congress. 

Obviously,  the  purpose  of  the  ad  is  to  sell 
the  nine-point  program  and  to  obtain  as 
many  expressions  of  support  as  potisible.  It 
might  be  well  for  those  opposed,  those  who 
favor  90  percent  of  parity,  for  Inftance.  to 
also  write  their  congressional  leaders  and 
slate  their  views.  A  2-cent  post  card  con- 
taining a  message  as  brief  as  "I  favor  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  now."  would  l>e  enough.  You 
can  write  your  Senators,  Hubert  H. 
HiMPHREY  and  Edward  J  Thte.  the  Senate 
OfDce  Building.  Washington,  while  the  Con- 
gressman from  this  area  is  Representative 
Joseph  P.  O'Hara,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A  l)etter  editorial  on  the  subject  Is  the 
letter  to  the  editor  from  a  Scott  County  farm 
mother  printed  In  this  issue.  It  Is  well 
worth  your  reading. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
editorial  contains  .some  worthwhile  in- 
formation, and  I  hope  it  will  be  care- 
fully read. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  that  newspa- 
per s  reaction.  It  publi.^hes  the  ad.  but 
adds  that  "its  publication  does  not  by 
any  means  indicate  that  the  editor  of 
this  newspaper  is  in  agreement  with  the 
content  of  the  advertisement  nor  the 
method  u.sed  to  sell  the  present  farm 
program  to  farmers." 

The  editor  of  the  Shakopee  Valley 
News  has  more  courage  and  honesty  than 
have  many  editors.  Weekly  newspapers 
need  advertising  to  survive,  and  most 
would  welcome  such  a  handout  from  the 
Republicans  with  open  arms.  And  it  is 
minhty  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  showing  their  appreciation  by  editori- 
ally supporting  what  they  are  getting 
paid  to  run. 

But  this  editor  goes  on  to  say: 

While  we  are  proud  of  the  ability  of  ad- 
vertising in  this  newspaper  to  obtam  results. 
In  this  Instance  we  are  dubious  If  many  of 
our  farm  readers  will  buy  the  story. 

The  editor  apparently  knows  his  farm 
readers  t)etter  than  does  the  Republican 
high  command  here  in  Washington. 

He  winds  up  his  editorial  with  the 
comment,  "A  better  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject is  the  letter  to  the  editor  from  a 
Scott  County  farm  mother,  printed  in 
this  issue.    It  is  well  worth  your  reading." 

Mr.  President.  I  agree. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  like  to  read 
these  nine  points  and  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  is  opposed  to  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  read  those 
points  several  times  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
oblect  to  any  of  the  nine  p)oints? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  like  asking 
someone  if  he  objects  to  faith,  hope,  and 


charity,  and  mother  love.  Those  nine 
points  are  about  as  pointed  as  a  billiard 
ball. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No.  9  in  the  ad 
reads: 

Refund  gasoline  tax  to  farmers  on  motor 
fuel  used  In  farming  operations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  that  the  Re- 
publican farm  program? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  talking  about 
what  is  in  the  ad.  Is  the  Senator  opposed 
to  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Still  reading  from 
the  ad.  No.  8  reads : 

Assure  adequate  credit  to  farmers  to  meet 
capital  needs  of  present  farmers,  help  young 
farmers  get  started,  tide  farmers  over 
emergencies. 

Is  the  Senator  opV)osed  to  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  like  asking 
someone,  "Are  you  opposed  to  the  cal- 
endar?" Why  do  we  not  talk  about 
specific  proposals? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    No.  7  reads: 

Increase  farm  research  appropriation  to 
find  new  uses  and  new  markets  for  farm 
crops,  lower  production  costs,  and  Increase 
farm  profits. 

Is  the  Senator  opposed  to  that? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Is  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  opposed  to  Christmas? 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    No.  6  reads : 

Push  forward  the  Great  Plains  program  to 
stabilize  Income  in  drought-stricken  areas, 
and    to   prevent   another  dust   bowl. 

Is  the  Senator  opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  about  Mother's  Day?  That  is 
just  as  fair  a  question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    No.  5  reads:  - 

Expand  rural-development  program  to  help 
low-income  farm  families  live  better,  earn 
more. 

Is  the  Senator  opjxjsed  to  that? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Proceed. 
Mr.   CAPEHART.     No.   4   reads: 

Protect  family-type  farms  by  limiting  the 
size  of  price-support  loans  made  to  large 
corporate-type  farms. 

Is  the  Senator  opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  but  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is.  Its  rep- 
resentatives came  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  said  it  was  unworkable.  They  said 
it  was  administratively  impossible.  I 
thought  that  President  Eisenhower  had 
something  to  say  about  this  administra- 
tion. Possibly  not.  Maybe  he  was  away 
at  that  time  and  had  nothing  to  say  about 
it,  but  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
True  Morse  said  this  was  an  unworkable 
procedure.  That  is  one  of  the  nine 
points.  We  shall  have  to  strike  that  one 
out. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    No.  3  reads: 

strengthen  commodity  programs  on  wheat, 
corn,  dairy  products,  soybeans,  cotton,  and 
rice.  Ease  production  controls  wherever 
possible. 

Is  the  Senator  opposed  to  that  one? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  since  he  is  in- 
dulging in  this  questioning  period — al- 
though I  have  the  floor,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  him — this  administration  has 
imposed  more  restrictions  on  farmers 


than  has  any  other  administration.  The 
present  administration  prattles  about 
freedom  from  controls,  and  then  imposes 
more  controls,  more  acreage  limitations, 
more  quotas  than  has  any  other  admin- 
istration in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
TTiis  administration  did  not  ask  for  a 
better  program  for  commodities:  it  asked 
for  permission  to  increase  conunodity 
restrictions. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Still  reading  from 
the  ad.  No.  2  reads: 

Laws  to  permit  faster  surplus  disposal 
especially  in  foreign  markets.  Selling,  not 
storage.  Is  the  answer. 

Is  the  Senator  opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  that  anymore  than  I  am 
opposed  to  having  29  days  in  February 
every  leap  year.  I  trust  and  suggest  the 
Senator  is  too  wise  a  man  to  read  such 
glaring  generalities  and  say  they  consti- 
tute a  program.  I  hope  the  Senator  is 
not  going  to  go  around  in  Indiana  and 
campaign  before  his  farmers  on  the  basis 
of  such  generalities. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     No.  1  reads: 

A  voluntary.  2-polnt  soil  bank  to  take  40 
to  45  million  acres  out  of  production  of  your 
I  problem  crops,  get  rid  of  the  surplus,  raise 
prices. 

An  acreage  reserve  which  uses  the  surplus 
to  reduce  the  surplus. 

A  conservation  reserve  to  prevent  future 
surpluses  and  to  build  back  soil  for  future 
needs. 

Is  the  Senator  opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  until  I  find 
out  how  much  money  it  involves. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  my 
friend  from  Indiana  that  a  nice  speech 
can  be  made  on  the  fioor  about  a  soil 
bank,  such  as  the  Senator  has  read,  but 
how  much  is  to  be  paid  in  benefits  to 
the  farmers? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  was  merely  read-  - 
ing  the  nine  points  to  which  the  Senator 
was  objecting.    The  minute  I  read  them. 
I  knew  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
in  agreement  with  all  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Nobody  is  object- 
ing to  the  philosophy  and  the  righteous- 
ness and  tonal  qualities  of  this  particu- 
lar ad,  except  it  is  not  before  the  Con- 
gress to  be  voted  on.  The  only  bill 
which  was  ever  introduced  in  conform- 
ity with  it  was  finally  withdrawn  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  point  I  was 
making  was  that  the  Senator  agreed 
with  the  9  points. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  just 
about  as  pointed  as  a  tennis  ball.  I 
previously  said  billiard  ball,  but  I  shall 
.soften  it  up.  A  billiard  ball  is  too  hard. 
It  is  like  asking,  "Do  you  believe  in  law 
and  order?"  The  answer  would  be 
"Yes."  The  next  question  would  be, 
"Do  you  believe  in  a  speed  law  not  to 
exceed  25  miles  an  hour?"  The  answer 
might  be,  "That  goes  beyond  law  and 
order." 

The  Republican  administration  has 
said  it  wants  parity  in  the  market  place. 
We  have  never  been  told  how  the  farm- 
ers were  going  to  get  it.  The  admin- 
istration says  it  wants  farm  credit,  but 
It  curtails  farm  credit.  The  adminis- 
tration says  it  wants  agricultural  re- 
search, but  when  it  sends  its  budget  to 
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ConRress  it  cuts  down  the  request  for        Soil  and  water  conaerration   loana:    For  kctrI  and  other  Senators  fought  on  this 
research    approprlaUona.    The    admin-    fli»»ncing  «oii-conaervauon  measure.,  ror  de-  floor  to  have  that  program  authorized 
istration  saysjt  wants  soU  conservation.     ^^^^  "1,  j;^",  '^'iriKn "  i^Uy'aT.  What   the  adiSSfstmUordiS  do  m  a 
but  when  Its  budget  is  sent  to  Congress.     oveT^^ri^^p  to  20  yelS     PasaS'S^  «u  «'-^'»'  *^»*^'  "^"^d   aU  by  itself,  was  to 
It  cuts  its  request  for  soil  conservation,     congrew.                       ^                       ^  increase  the  interest  rate  applying  to  the 
The  admmistraUon  says  it  wants  school        Farm  ownership  loana:  For  purchase  and  emergency  loans;  and  Congress  had  to 
lunches,  but  when  it  sends  its  budget  to     development  ot  famiiy-type  farms  and  for  reduce  the  rate,  later. 
Congress,  it  cuts  its  request  for  appro-      construction  and  repair  of  houses  and  other  The  distinguished  Senator  from  c^onfH 
priauons   for  that   program.    The   ad-     buildings  on  family -type  farm..    Repayable  Carolina   I  Mr.  Johnston  1  brought  that 
ministration   says  it   wants  everything     °'"  *°  y*f"        ^  .  matter  to  our  attention  m  the  r-^»«r«;V 
that  would  do  eood    but  it  dne«  nnt  want          Special  Uveatock  loan.:   For  feed,  repairs.  »na"«r  10  OUr  attention  In  the  Commit- 
to  oav  for  it                                                       ^**^''  "Placement  of  livestock,  and  bther  '^^^  «"  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  and  the 
x?^   n^r^Dc^c      %M      T>-^  ij      *       :„  ..w        operating   expenses   necessary   to  continued  Congress  had  to  pass  a  bill  to  prevent 
Mr   MOKSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the     operations.     Payable  over  3  years.     Paved  the  adminlstraUon  from  IncreasinK  the 
Senator  yield?                                                  by  the  83d  Congress.  interest  rate 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield  to  the  Sen-          Emergency  loans:    For  meeting  operating  Now  we  have  to  enact  a  law  to  comneJ 

ator  from  Oregon.                                                      expenses    required     for    continuing    normal  the  Secretary  of  AffrieuUiire  tn  r«^.  fK. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena-     op^^tions.     Available   m  designated   areas  parijyrate            Agriculture  to  raise  the 

tor   a  Question   of   fart     heran«;e   in    the      "^^^'^  "•««  'o'  credit  exists  because  of  eco-  ^  ilj  nL     ,j      *    , 

«Hv»rt,^^I«f  Jl.oK  ^  °t  ^"^J"  ^9^  nomlc  conditions  or  Iomw.  resulting  from  **^  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
fit  «fThH  ^^^^^^  ^'.f'^^"  ^^*  ^'J''"  '^**"'*'  disasters.  Secretary  BenJ^n  on  Sent  tO  have  print«i  at  this  point  in  the 
Ject  Of  the  discussion,  there  is  a  points  February  ai.  195«.  authorized  loans  under  RSCORD  a  letter,  which  was  published  in 
I  think  it  IS  point  3— in  regard  to  pro-  Public  Law  727.  83d  Con -ress.  in  Indiana  and  the  readers'  column  of  the  Shaknne* 
tecting  commodity  prices.                                   la   other   Midwestern   and   Southern   States.  Valley    News      The    letter    l«    fr«r«    »> 

Mr.      HUMPHREY.       Yes.       Point      3      Emergency    loan,    previously    authorl««J    In  George  Knebel    of  Prior  iJke    vr?r,„    "' 

reads:                                                                             "»any    other    areas.      Emergency    authorltlea  ^rh«r-    v^^              w     ...         "  ***"" 

*      ,    ■      ^                         .                                            broadened  by  83d  CongreaJ  ^^^^^    ^^"8    "O   objection,    the    letter 

Strengthen      commodity      programs      on  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RKCcan 

wheat,  corn,  dairy  products,  soybeans,  cot-           Mr     HUMPHREY.      Will    the    Senator  as  follows:                                                  "«•-«««, 

ton    and    rice.     EaM    production    controU     from    Indiana    tell    us    how    many    the  iProm  th«  sh-v^..— «  ..      ^ 

Wherever  possible.                                              Republicans  sponsored,  and  how  many  '      "  '*"'  ^""^""T^  Y95JI    •"'  ^  '""^"''^ 

What  an  escape  hatch.                                *^**  admini-strntion   Is   re.«;ponslble  for?  to  the  EBrroa- 

Mr.  MORSE.     Is  it  not  true  that  ever     .    ^"^    CAPEHART.     Frankly.  I  do  not  May  1  give  you  a  housewifely  example  of 

since  Mr.  Ben.«on  has  been  Secretary  of     •^'^o*      ^ut  I  wanted  to  mnke  that  sUte-  the  price  squeeze  that  u  pinching  the  farm- 

Agriculture,  starting  early  in   1953    he     ™^"'  during  the  debate,  l^ecause  a  few  «rs? 

has  proceeded  to  exercise  the  discretion     minutes  aKO  the  Senator  from  Minne-  Recently,  we  tx>uRht  our  little  wn  a  pair 

he  has  had  under  existing  law   to  cut     ^^^^  *^'  complaining  that  this  admin-  ?'  overshoe,  for  •4  50.    it  turned  out  that 

support  prices  on  item  after  item    with     ^^^'a'ion  *as  not  helping   the  farmers  ]^LI7"2rl  ^oV^'^^^•  ?'^  '"""**•     ^"** 

the  result  that  there  is  not  a  single  agri-     through    loans,   and    that   the    farmers  :L"T.fvr.:.7r^^;or'meT  *" '*^'"^^'- 

cultural  commodity  over  which  he  has     should  have  more  credit.  we  had  paiS  45  VundTo    pork  for  the 

had  jurisdiction  as  to  which  he  has  not     .    ^'  ^^^  Senator  from  Minnesota   and  overshoe..                                     h"  «  lor  me 

foUowed  a  course  of  action  which  has     IV*  colleagues  wish   to   take  credit  for  i"  i»53— 46  pound,  of  pork  equaled  Sia- 

resulted  in  cutting  of  prices,  save  and     these   propo-^als.   the   least   they  should  ^n  1964—45  pounds  of  pork  equaled  $»• 

except  as  to  wool,  and  in  the  case  of     °°  ^  "°t  criticize  this  program.    They  '"  1055—45  pounds  of  pork  etjuajcd  ^4  so  or 

wool,  the  Congress  passed  the  wool  bill      ™^^  ^^^'^  'he  credit  if  they  wish— I  do  ■  P««f  o'««»a"  over.hjes.   80  »9  to  lu  equau 

so  he  could  not  touch  that^                     *     "«'  c^*"*      But  if  they  do.  they  should  r««,.I?."a'."„°Jr..  i  '"^"."'^  '*'"'"*  "*'  *  P'^*" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  Senator  is  ab-     "ot  criticize  their  own  program.  ofTonomy                     *  ""P*"'  ***  ""^  •""• 

solutely  correct.                                                .,  Mr  HUMPHREY.    Is  the  Senator  from  To  my  further  dismay    the  Renuhiw,,. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Mr.  President,  will     ^"^J^^^I^^T.^'J^  P«'<»  out  mso.ooTu,  IXrU  the^  ff  ^^ 

•  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield?                   r!'"-  CAPEHART      Yes.  gram.    The  eighth  pt.int  in  the  program  u 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield.                                  ^"-   HUMPHREY      The   point   is,  not  ««t'nded  ea*y  credit  to  farmers.    So  then  In 

Mr.  CAPiHART.    I  should  like  to  read     that  there  are  not  enough  loans  in  num-  '^^^/lo  »•  charge  our  overshoe.?     That 

Into  the  Record  the  type  of  loans  avail-     ^^^-  ^^^  that  the  loans  do  not  total  a  *","''*  ^  '^'  P'*^  obviou.  »tep  down. 

able  at  the  moment.                                          sufiicient  amount  in  dollars.     Under  this  .„!.  jrnrf"*!n^Kil''Hr..''"^.  '*""''  ''*^"  ^^"^^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Would  the  Senator     f^"'T''^''^'h  '^^  ^«""t  available  to  JriniS^  on^th^^i,  'tLm  o^th'lLXou'iircl'i: 

minr'  placing  it  in  the  R«cord?                       the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  adverti«.menu                               Republican 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  could  do  that.    I     '»^;"  re<luced.  „,,  o^^^  khebb^ 

thought    the   Senator    might   yield    me        ^^^   CAPEHART.     Mr.  President,  will  P^'O"  L*kk.  Minn 

enough  time  to  read  it.  but  I  shall  be     the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield?  wr    miMPMnrv      w      «      .... 

guided  by  his  wishes.     Let  me  read  the     ^J^J  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Does  thMetter  Mrs  K^hel  uri»r/"'r''n*'  '" 

headlines:  "Production  and  Subsistence     the  Senator  from  MinnesoU  yield  to  the  "'y^""-  '^"  Knebel  u rites  as  foUows: 

Loans";  "Soil  and  Water  Conservation    Senator  from  Indiana'  ,v.    ^^>    ^'^'*  ^^^  *  housewifely  example  of 

Loans":  "Farm  Ov.n<>rship  Loans";  Spe-         Mr  HUMPHREY.     No,  Mr.  President;  m"*          •*»"*•*•  ^^^  ^  pinching  the  farm- 

cial      Livestock      Loans";      "Emergency     I  do  not  yield                                                 '  Recenti*  «.  tw^..™*,.  ^... ..... 

Loans."                                                    ""'^        Mr  CAPEHART.     You  cut  back ovfrrhc:^'';orM'^'^\?un\ei''ort;a';';'h^ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-        Mr    HUMPHREY.    Mr     President.    I  weren't  as  sturdy  a.  they  looked     And  a. 

sent  that  the  statement,  which  contains     did  not  yield  to  my  perpetual  interrupter  '*""  *"*  "°  "^x*.  't  set  me  to  thinking 

an  explanation  of  each  of  those  items,     ILaughter.J  <An  involved  prnons  for  me  ) 

be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.     '         Let  me  say  that  the  funds  which  have  o  ^*  *^"''  P*^**  **  pound,  of  pork  for  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state-     been  available  under  this  adminlstraUon  xI^^^L^k 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the     and   for  which   the  administration  at-  ;";~-*»PO"n^»o'Pork  equaled  •! 2; 

RkcoRD.  as  follows:                                            tempts   to    take   credit,   have   generally  In    otlllt '^""^  °'  ^^  **'"■'"'  •*= 

rarmcrs-  Home  Administration  loans  in  re-     ^e^"   ""^de   available   in   increasing   thj  or  .  pT^^o^^^^!^,  "'sTS  TuT.^^. 

cent  years  have  broken  all  records             amounts  by  action  of  the  Con-re.ss  of  the  M  50  to  us  now     it  doesnt  sound  like  1  dIu* 

imited  States:                                                    United  States.    The  administration  takes  >  equals  2.  and  it  doetnt  appeal  to  my  wnM 

1953 8228.500.000     cedit  for  a  bis   soil -conservation  pro-  °'  economy. 

1954 — 292.500.000     K«am.  whcreas  its  bud'iet  request  cut  the  Mr    i>r«.i^-.«#    t  *. 

'^ 393.183.000     heart  out  Of  that  program.    But  the  Con!  wi^rerd  that  ietter°*^Tt"''  ^^^^^^^^^ 

TTr«.  or  LOANS  AVAn.ABt..                    sress  restored  the  program.    The  Sen-  To    he  wint    it  Contain.*  «  .'r/?°''  ""*^ 

Production    and    subsistence    loans:    For     «tor  from  Georgia  [  Mr.  Russell  1  took  a  of    ogic"^  ?n  factTco^u^^^^^ 

xfTar^  L^^rroL'-SraX^t;.--  "i^z  ^^0^^^:^ .^  "^'  ^^^^ «'  i^^e^^th^r^^^^^^ 

fjr^b^o-d:--"-'--  ^^^-'°-  ioJSs^ii.\?^%?^/rromTkTh"o^a^r;'  t!^^^^"^  i^c!^^^^.^:^.^^ 

loons.  me  senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  sunply  points  out  that  she  bought  her 
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little  son  a  pair  of  overshoes  costing 
$4.50 — and  it  required  45  pounds  of  pork 
to  pay  for  them.    She  writes: 

To  my  further  dismay,  the  Republicans 
p:>id  out  9250,000  to  advertise  their  farm 
pro(;rnm.  The  eighth  point  In  the  program 
Is  extended  easy  credit  to  farmers.  So  then 
,in  1956.  do  we  charge  our  overshoes?  That 
would  be  the  next  obvious  step  down. 

Then  listen  to  her  conclusion: 

I  am  no  politician,  but  think  well  before 
you  send  In  that  little  slip  k)  conveniently 
printed  on  the  bottom  of  these  Republican 
advertisements. 

Mrs.  Knebel  has  said  a  mouthful,  and 
has  performed  a  public  service  for  other 
farm  wives  and  mothers. 

Advertising,  no  matter  how  effective, 
will  not  explain  away  the  lack  of  any 
money  in  the  hands  of  farm  people  after 
a  year's  work.  A  slick  advertising  pro- 
gram of  the  sort  we  have  been  discus- 
sing will  help  no  one  except  the  person 
who  is  paid  for  publishing  the  advertise- 
ment. Generalized  statements  about 
specific  problems,  rounded-out  state- 
ments which  mean  all  things  to  all  peo- 
ple, do  not  fool  the  farm  people.  The 
farm  people  are  not  fooled  as  easily  as 
some  Senatorsseem  to  be.  Thefarm  peo- 
ple do  not  "buy"  that  kind  of  language. 
They  will  not  accept  it,  because  they 
want  to  knew  what  rate  of  interest  will 
be  charged  for  the  loans.  That  is  what 
they  want  to  know,  in.stead  of  being 
told  Eisenhower  generalities  abciut  "more 
farm  credit" — but  actually  meaning 
none.  Mr.  President.  The  farm  people 
want  to  know  something  specific  about 
siicngtheiiinK  programs.  Thry  have 
heard  the  malarkey  about  "bold,  coura- 
geous, forward-looking  programs"  and 
the  other  slenans  of  the  Republicans. 
The  farmers  have  heard  those  things 
long  enough.  Now  they  want  to  know 
whether  they  will  receive  90  percent 
of  parity  or  a  smaller  percentage  of 
parity,  and  they  want  to  know  what  the 
interest  rate  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  such  advertisements  are 
an  insult  to  the  farmers  of  America. 
Furthermore,  such  advertisements  are 
but  a  further  indication  of  thie  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  ol  this  ad- 
ministration and  its  public  relations  ex- 
perts in  regard  to  what  farners  need 
and  what  farmers  are  thinking  alx)ut. 

Mr.  President,  this  advertising  ap- 
proach is  nothing  new  in  this  adminis- 
tration. 

We  have  been  witnessing  a  stranfee 
transition  into  government  by  public-re- 
lations experts,  from  the  White  House 
on  down.  Today,  we  have  in  our  Gov- 
ernment ijeople  who  seem  to  think  it 
Is  ju?^t  a  big  show,  where  professional 
exp>erts  are  hired  to  try  to  fool  the  peo- 
ple and  make  them  like  it. 

When  a  Cabinet  officer  finds  he  is  un- 
popular and  that  the  people  disagree 
with  the  administration's  policies,  the 
administration  does  not  seem  to  think 
about  changing  the  policies.  Instead, 
they  call  in  some  new  public-relations 
experts. 

The  big-business  executives  in  this 
Government  are  so  used  to  felling  the 
public  that  they  are  always  right,  that 
they  have  brought  the  same  idea  right 
into  our  Oovemment. 


So  I  suppose  It  is  perfectly  under- 
standable, in  view  of  this  general  atti- 
tude, what  our  Republican  leaders  would 
do  when  they  faced  an  election  year, 
pnd  realized  they  had  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  whose  name  was  practically 
a  bad  word  in  most  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  do  not  think  Mr. 
Benson's  name  is  a  bad  word  in  most  of 
rural  America,  let  me  refer  to  a  letter 
I  have  just  received  from  the  Wisconsin 
Agriculturist  and  Farmer,  of  Racine, 
Wis.  This  outstanding  publication  has 
been  serving  Wisconsin  farm  families  for 
more  than  105  years.  It  is  a  conserva- 
tive agricultural  publication.  The  man- 
aging editor  is  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Broughton; 
and  enclosed  with  his  letter  he  sent  a 
page  proof  from  the  March  3  issue. 
That  page  proof  contains  information 
which  he  describes  as  follows: 

The  enclosed  page  proof  from  the  March  S 
issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  con- 
tain. Information  which  we  think  may  Inter- 
est you.  Please  feel  free  to  use  It  In  any 
way  you  see  fit. 

Well,  Mr.  Broughton.  I  am  just  about 
to  use  it.  I  now  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  page  proof  enclosed  in  the  letter 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Only  4  Wisconsin  farmers  out  of  100  are 
willing  to  Btand  up  and  declare  that  Secre- 
tary Benson  Is  doing  a  good  Job.  You  can 
see  that  the  Secretary  would  hardly  win  a 
popularity  contest  In  Wisconsin. 

A  big  55  percent  of  the  Slate's  farmers 
argue  that  he  Is  definitely  doing  a  poor  job. 
while  another  26  percent  are  kind  of  on  the 
fence.  They  say  that  Benson  is  doing  a 
fair  Job. 

TliPEe  are  some  of  the  fl^xtres  dug  up  by  a 
recent  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  poll.  They 
are  the  up-to-date  thinking  of  how  Benson 
Is  doing. 

Mr.  President,  that  poll  has  been  going 
on  for  years.  For  example,  in  July  1953, 
30  percent  thought  Mr.  Benson  was  do- 
ing a  good  job.  42  percent  thought  he 
was  doing  a  fair  job,  and  13  percent 
thought  he  was  doing  a  poor  job. 

In  September  1954.  14  percent — In- 
stead of  the  previous  30  percent — 
thought  Mr.  Beixson  was  doing  a  good 
Job;  38  percent — instead  of  the  previous 
42  percent — thought  he  was  doing  a  fair 
job:  and  37  percent — in5tead  of  the  pre- 
vious 13  percent — thought  he  was  doing 
a  r>oor  job. 

In  September  1955  the  opinion  of  Wis- 
consin farmers  about  Mr.  Benson  had 
changed  even  more;  at  that  time  they 
had  an  even  worse  opinion  of  him:  12 
percent  then  said  Mr.  Benson  was  doing 
a  g(X)d  Job;  34  percent  said  he  was  doing 
a  fair  job;  and  45  percent  said  he  was 
doing  a  poor  job. 

Then  we  find  that  in  January  1956, 
only  4  percent  thought  Mr.  Benson  was 
doing  a  good  job;  26  percent  thought  Mr, 
Penson  was  doing  a  fair  job;  55  percent 
thought  Mr.  Benson  was  doing  a  poor 
job;   and  15  percent  made  no  answer. 

In  fact,  the  "no  answer"  percentages 
have  ranged  from  9  percent  to  15  per- 
cent, between  July  1953  and  January 
1956. 

So  it  Is  perfectly  understandable.  Mr. 
President,  why  the  Republicans  want  to 
have  a  public-relations  firm  do  some- 
thing about  this  matter. 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  is  to  change  the  poli- 


cies. Similarly,  the  best  way  for  the 
Russians  to  improve  their  international 
relations  is,  not  to  change  what  they 
say,  but  to  change  what  they  do.  In 
other  words,  the  best  way  for  the  So- 
viet Union  to  get  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  change  its  policies,  not  to  hire  a  pub- 
lic-relations firm. 

Similarly,  the  best  way  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  become  popular  with  the 
farmers  is  to  change  its  pohcies,  instead 
of  hiring  a  pubUc-relations  firm.  But, 
Mr.  Pre3ident,  the  administration  hired 
one — and  what  a  pip. 

They  did  not  try  to  change  the  Sec- 
retary, or  change  his  policies.  The  ad- 
ministration just  hired  some  public  re- 
lations experts  to  glamorize  him  into 
a  more  attractive  package  to  "sell"  to 
the  supposedly  naive  and  innocent  Amer- 
ican farmers.  They  are  anything  but 
that,  judging  from  the  letters  which 
we  have  received. 

This  morning  I  read  a  column  to  the 
effect  that  apparently  there  was  not 
very  much  interest  in  the  farm  debate, 
that  it  was  not  a  very  controversial  issue. 
Let  me  say  to  my  friends  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  that  if  they  want  to  see  how  con- 
troversial it  is,  all  they  need  to  do  is 
to  come  to  r.iy  oflSce  and  take  a  look 
at  the  mail  which  I  receive,  or  go  to 
any  other  Senator's  office.  If  I  were 
to  ask  Senators,  one  by  one,  "On  what 
issue  do  you  receive  more  mail  than  on 
any  other?" — the  answer  would  be,  with- 
out a  doubt,  "The  agricultural  issue." 
The  farmers  are  speaking  up  in  no  im- 
certain  terms. 

If  they  could  run  a  State  Department 
by  hucksterism.  members  of  the  admin- 
istration must  have  reasoned,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  could  not  popularize 
a  failure  into  a  supF>osedly  successful 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

So  that  is  what  was  done.  I  think  it  is 
good  for  us  to  know  this,  to  know  what 
we  have  to  combat.  Reason  and  logic 
and  the  iacts.  apparently,  are  no  longer 
enough.  You  have  to  compete  with  the 
Madison  Avenue  approach.  There  are 
great  agricultural  experts  on  luladison 
Avenue.  They  have  three  petunia  plants 
to  every  block.  If  it  was  good  enough  to 
keep  the  people  thinking  the  President 
can  do  no  wrong,  or  be  responsible  for 
anythmg  wrong,  no  matter  how  much 
may  go  wrong  with  his  administration, 
I  suppose  the  experts  got  the  feeling  that 
they  had  good  justification  for  thinking 
it  might  even  work  on  Benson. 

We  were  forewarned  by  a  story  in  the 
December  13  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  headlined  "GOP  Promoting  Its 
Farm  Policy."  The  subheading  said: 
"Hires  Public  Relations  Firm  To  Sell 
Program  With  Eye  on  Next  Year's  Elec- 
Uon." 

I  should  like  to  read  a  few  opening  por- 
tions of  that  story.   This  is  how  it  starts : 

Washington,  December  12. — The  adminis- 
tration and  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee have  embarked  on  a  public-relations 
program  calculated  to  turn  a  sow's  ear  into  a 
.Ilk  purse. 

The  Republicans  have  retained  a  leading 
pubUc-relatlons  concern  to  turn  the  admin- 
istration's farm  policy,  which  seems  to  be  un- 
popular among  farmers,  into  an  asset  before 
the  1956  elections. 
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The  Republicans  believe  they  have  failed 
to  make  a  strong  counteroffenslve  against 
Democratic  littacka  on  the  soundness  of  the 
policy.  To  remedy  this,  they  have  hired 
Braun  h  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  as  consultant  to 
the  national  conmxlttee's  farm  division. 

Let  me  digress  from  the  article  for  a 
moment,  to  ret>eat  that  name:  Braun  k 
Co.    I  ask  Senators  to  remember  it. 

What  was  Braun  It  Co.  going  to  do? 

Let  me  read  the  next  paragraph: 

The  concern  will  help  guide  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son. Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  his  public 
relations.  Including  speeches  and  other  pubUc 
pronouncements  on  farm  problems. 

This  explains  why  Benson's  speeches 
have  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the 
facts  which  his  own  Department  pre- 
sents in  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  bulletins.  I  apologize  to  Mr. 
Ben-on  for  criticizing  him  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  used  Ihcse  facts.  He 
hired  a  firm  in  Los  Anseles.  next  to 
Hollywood,  to  prepare  the  farm  speeches, 
but  they  never  got  around  to  finding 
out  that  there  were  such  things  as  facts, 
or  Mr.  Benson  would  never  have  been 
making  the  speeches  he  was  making. 
Continumg  with  the  article: 
It  win  also  cover  relations  with  Congress. 
as  that  body  tackles  new  agriculture  le^jls- 
latlon  and  suggestions  by  Mr.  Benson. 

If  my  colleagues  do  not  know  that 
they  are  being  public  relationed,  I  wish 
to  Inform  them  that  they  are.  This 
firm  is  being  paid  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  public  relations  use.  I  suppose  that 
is  why  they  have  been  able  to  offer  a 
special  deal  on  corn,  a  special  deal  on 
rice,  a  special  deal  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  as  a  part  of  the  public  rela- 
tions program. 

There  is  more  to  the  article,  and  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  want  to  read 
it  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  story  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OOP    Pbomotino     It^    Tasm     Polict — Hisks 
Public  Relations  PniM  To  Sell  PaocsAM 
With  Bt«  on  Next  Ycas's  Eiection 
(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Washington.  December  13 — The  adminis- 
tration and  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee have  embarked  on  a  public  relations 
program  calculated  to  turn  row's  ear  into  a 
silk  purse. 

The  Republicans  have  retained  •  leading 
public-relations  concern  to  turn  the  admin- 
istration's farm  p<5llcy.  which  seems  to  be 
unpopular  among  farmers.  Into  an  asset  be- 
fore the  1956  elections. 

The  Republicans  believe  they  have  failed 
to  make  a  strong  counteroffenslve  against 
Democratic  attacks  on  the  soundness  of  the 
policy.  To  remedy  this,  they  have  hired 
Braun  *  Co..  of  Los  Angeles,  as  consultant 
to  the  National  Committee's  farm  division. 

TO    HELP    CTTIDE    BENSON 

The  concern  will  help  guide  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  his  pub- 
lic relations.  Including  speeches  and  other 
public  pronouncements  on  tarm  problems. 
It  will  also  cover  relations  with  Congress 
as  that  body  tackles  new  agriculture  legis- 
lation and  suggestions  by  Mr.  Benson. 

Republican  political  leaders,  members  of 
Congress  and  other  party  men  have  long 
complained  that  Mr.  Benson,  while  sound  In 
priuciples.   has    Xuiied    to    build    confidence 


among  farmers  during  the  dlfBcuIt  period  of 
adjusting  production  to  consumption. 

Committee  ofDclals  said  the  Immediate 
problem  was  "to  keep  within  the  Secretary's 
principles  but  recognize  that  there  Is  a  prac- 
tical political  Job  ahead." 

The  committee's  farm  division  will  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  personnel  In  the  field  to 
work  with  OOP  farm  groups  and  farmers 
themselves.  RolUs  S.  Nelson  has  transferred 
from  Mr.  Benson's  staff  to  brnd  the  division 
which  has  been  Inactive  In  recent  mouths  as 
farm  prices  and  Income  sagged. 

Ted  Braun,  head  of  the  publlc-relatl6na 
concern,  has  put  Jennings  Phillips  In  charge 
of  the  Washington  operation.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  managed  the  concern's  Salt  Lake  City 
division  since  194i.  He  Is  a  former  western 
newspaperman  and  once  was  pollUcal  editor 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telc^am. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  have  nothing  against  Braun  k 
Co.  They  have  been  doin«  a  mighty  im- 
pressive job.  They  have  been  doing  the 
job  they  have  been  paid  to  do. 

While  I  personally  qutstioa  the  pro- 
priety of  such  an  approach  to  good  gov- 
ernment. I  recognize  tho  riKht  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and 
Secretary  Benson  to  use  any  means  at 
their  command  to  try  to  convince  farm- 
ers that  he  is  not  so  bad  after  all. 

We  talk  about  the  Bcn.son  farm  pro- 
pram.  Let  us  quit  kid  iing  ourselves. 
This  is  the  Elsenhower  farm -program, 
which  is  bankruptinfj  American  agricul- 
ture. Benson  would  not  be  there  for 
another  minute  if  the  Presidtnt  were  to 
take  tune  out  to  dismiss  him. 

I  think  we  have  k)een  a  little  unfair 
to  Mr.  Ben.son.  He  is  carrying  out  or- 
ders. He  is  loyal  to  the  Chief."  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  re.spon- 
sible  for  this  farm  program.  Mr.  Benson 
is  there  because  the  President  wants  him 
there.  So  I  want  whatrter  I  say  in  this 
speech  relating  to  Mr.  Benson  to  go  right 
back  where  It  belongs,  to  the  top  roost, 
at  1600  Permsylvama  Avenue,  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
To  bring  out  the  situation  clearly.  Mr. 
Benson  is  there  because  the  President 
appointed  him.     Ls  not  that  true? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
He  remains  there  at  the  pleasure  o:  the 
President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  President  can  remove  him  any  time 
he  desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Benson  is  supposed  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  President,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  Let  me  say  that  many 
times  tlie  President  has  supported  Mr. 
Benson,  as  he  should  do  if  Mr.  Benson 
is  beins  kept  on  the  job. 

Furthermore,  the  reason  the  public  re- 
lations firm  was  hired  was  that,  so  long 
as  the  President  was  going  to  have  Mr. 
Benson  on  the  Job  carrying  out  Mr. 
Eisenhower's  policies,  dnd  5o  long  as  the 
policies  were  not  to  be  changed,  policies 


which  have  made  It  dlfflcult  for  Mr.  Ben- 
son to  have  any  following  in  this  coun- 
try, something  had  to  be  done  about 
glamorizing  Mr.  Benson.  There  is  a  sim- 
ple way  to  popularize  Mr.  Benson,  and 
that  is  to  change  the  policy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  1 
assiune  Uie  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  him  that  a 
farmer  came  l)efore  our  Agricultural 
Committer  at  Columbia,  S  C  .  and  .stated 
that  President  Eisenhower  had  made  a 
speech  on  the  Statehou.se  steps,  across 
the  Street  from  where  we  were  meeting. 
In  which  he  .stated  that  he  was  for  PC- 
percent  parity,  and  for  100  percent  in  the 
marketplace.  The  farmer  .said.  *T  was 
Furpri.sed  at  that,  but  I  now  find  that 
he  is  not  for  that  policy."  He  .said.  "You 
know.  I  5ent  that  man  my  check  for  $750 
to  help  him  In  the  campaign."  Today  he 
Is  saying  that  President  El.senhower 
ought  to  fire  Mr.  Benson  because  he  Is 
not  carrying  out  th?  program  upon 
which  Eisenhower  was  elected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  a  better, 
surer  system.  The  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  .see  that  there  is  a  chan'ie  in  the  ad- 
ministration next  year.  Tlie  public  will 
have  to  register  its  votes,  to  fire  the  man 
who  ouuht  to  be  flrim;  Benson. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  KERR.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  yes- 
terday at  his  press  conference  the  Pres- 
ident reafnrmed  his  rigid  and  Inflexible 
support  of  Mr.  Benson's  flexible  sup- 
ports? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

So  the  public  relations  firm  mas  hired. 
It  has  a  big  job.  requiring  a  blp.  experi- 
enced agency.  It  has  been  busy  at  the 
Job.  It  has  opened  special  oflices,  and 
brouiiht  an  experienced  political  writer 
here  from  Secretary  Benson's  home  State 
to  direct  the  propaganda  operations. 
Perhaps  it  Ls  responsible  for  the  fine  Re- 
publican speech  which  Secretary  Benson 
delivered  at  a  recent  GOP  rally  In  St. 
Paul.  It  was  a  very  lntere.stinR  speech. 
I  saw  the  Secretary  at  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  House  and  Senate  the  other  day. 
and  I  congratulated  him  on  the  speech 
which  he  had  delivered  at  St.  Paul.  It 
had  a  great  deal  of  humor  in  It.  I  should 
have  said  it  consisted  mostly  of  humor, 
and  not  substance,  but  I  congratulated 
him  on  its  humor.  It  was  better  than  Mr. 
Benson's  usual  speeches,  especially  the 
crack  about.  "You  don't  play  on  Hubert's 
private  course  If  you  shoot  under  90." 

Crolf  has  a  way  of  permeating  the  ad- 
ministration, even  down  through  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Secretary 
Benson  says,  "You  don't  play  on  Hubert's 
private  course  if  you  shoot  under  90." 

What  he  was  saying.  In  effect,  was. 
"You  do  not  go  into  Minnesota  and  talk 
about  farm  problems  unless  you  say  "90 
percent  of  parity  or  over'." 

The  Secretary  surely  knew  the  tem- 
perament of  Minnesota  farmers,  I  do 
not  call  Minnesota  "Hubert's  course." 
The  State  of  Minnesota  Is  not  a  golf 
courre.  The  State  of  Minnesota  consists 
of    productive    land,    where    people    do 
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something  besides  chase  a  little  ball. 
The  State  of  Minnesota  consists  of  pro- 
ductive farm  land,  industries,  machinery, 
and  eneri;etic  people. 

But  good  or  bad  public  relations  ex- 
perts as  they  may  be.  I  seriously  question 
the  propriety  of  Secretary  Benson  and 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
using  them  under  circumstances  I  feel 
compelled  to  mention. 

Whether  Secretary  Benson  knows  it 
or  not,  the  public  relations  firm  engaged 
to  "popularize"  him  stands  accused  by 
the  Justice  Department  of  co. aspiring  in 
criminal  violations  of  the  antitrust  law. 
That  is  the  Braun  Co. 

Tliat  is  a  rather  blunt  chr  rge.  and  I 
regret  I  hrive  to  make  it.  I  would  not 
make  it  If  I  could  not  document  every- 
thing I  am  sayine.  And  I  would  not 
make  it  if  I  did  not  feel  this  Senate 
should  know  about  it. 

Let  me  emphasize  I  am  in  no  way  at- 
tempting to  pass  upon  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  this  firm. 

I  have  not  brought  the  charges.  At- 
torney General  Brownell  has. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  our  Cabinet 
offlcers  should  get  together  new  and  then 
and  compare  notes.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  strange  conflicts  within  this 
administration,  but  tliis  is  one  of  the 
most  glaring. 

Here  we  have  one  Cabinet  member  ac- 
cusing a  public  relations  firm  of  being  a 
coconspirator  in  antitrust  violations,  and 
the  same  firm  is  engaged  not  only  to 
popularire  another  Cabinet  officer,  but 
to  hrlp  with  his  relations  with  Congress, 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
complete  this  paragraph;  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

If  Attorney  General  Brownell  is  wrong 
about  this  firm.  I  hope  Secretary'  Benson 
will  tell  him  so,  to  avoid  any  personal 
embarrassment  of  having  his  personal 
prcs  agents  prosecuted.  If  Secretary 
Benson  is  wrong  in  making  use  of  the 
services  of  this  fjim.  I  hope  the  Attorney 
General  will  pick  up  the  telephone  and 
tell  him  so.  I  do  not  think  even  S:^cre- 
tary  Ecnson  would  like  to  be  popularized 
by  a  firm  one  of  his  fellow  Cabinet  oiH- 
cers  is  prosecuting. 

The  departments  of  the  Government 
have  representatives  In  the  galleries. 
They  are  listening  to  what  is  being  said 
here.  If  any  of  those  representatives  are 
in  the  gallery  today,  I  suggest  that  they 
take  back  word  to  their  departments  that 
if  Mr.  Brownell  is  wrong.  Mr.  Benson 
should  tell  him.  If  Mr.  Benson  is  wrong. 
Mr.  Brownell  should  tell  him.  They 
should  get  together.  Here  we  have  a 
public  relations  firm  facing  prosecution 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  violat- 
inp;  the  antitrust  laws.  It  was  originally 
Involved  in  a  criminal  indictment,  which 
was  later  changed  to  a  civil  suit  plus 
what  in  legal  terminology  is  a  "criminal 
information."  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  l)elieve  that  the  President  knows 
anything  about  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  having  trou- 
ble enough  trying  to  keep  up  with  what 
the  President  is  supposed  to  know  about. 


Mr.  KERR.  A  short  time  a«o  the 
President  issued  quite  a  denunciation  of 
the  arrogance  of  lobbyists  in  Congress. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  me  anything  that  is 
more  arrogant  than  the  practice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  employing  a 
firm  which  is  under  prosecution  on  a 
charge  like  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  remember 
anything  that  might  be  more  arrogant, 
or.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  say 
so,  more  stupid. 

Mr.  KERR.  Either  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  arrogant  in  prosecuting  the 
firm,  or  Benson  is  arrogant  in  employing 
the  firm  while  it  is  under  prosecution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  accept  that 
evaluation. 

The  charge  against  Braun  k  Co. 
brought  by  Attorney  General  Brownell 
involves  a  civil  antitrust  suit  and  crimi- 
nal information  filed  against  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc. 

The  action  brought  by  Brownell  spe- 
cifically names  Braun  &  Co.  as  cocon- 
spirators designating  it  as  "a  corporation 
en^aped  in  public  relations  counseling. 
and  is  so  employed  by  Safeway." 

I  wLsh  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  OMahoney]  were  on  the  floor.  A 
number  of  times  on  the  flcor  of  the  Sen- 
ate he  has  pointed  to  some  of  the  prac- 
tices which  are  indulged  in  in  connection 
with  the  purchasing  of  meat  products  by 
some  of  the  larprc  grocery  firms.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  where  Secretary  Ben- 
son gets  most  of  his  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  meat  products,  as  well  as  other 
advice. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  to  let  the 
charges  signed  by  Attorney  General  Her- 
bert Brownell,  Jr.,  speak  for  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Rei  ord  at  this  paint  a  copy 
of  Criminal  Action  No.  9584.  filed  No- 
vember 1,  1955,  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court.  Northern  District  of  Texas. 
Fort  Worth  Division,  entitled  "United 
Slates  of  America  against  Safeway 
Stores.  Inc..  Lingan  A.  Warren,  and  Earl 
Cliff." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

United  Et.'.tis  or  America  r.  Safewat  Stores, 
Incorporated.  Lincan  A.  Warren,  and  Earl 
Cuff,  Defendants— Criminal  Action  No. 
9:>84 — Filed  November  1,  1955 

infosmation 
The    ITnlted    States    of    America,    ccting 

through  Its  attorneys,  charges: 

COUNT    I 

The  defcndcnts 

1.  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  (hereinafter  referred 
to  r.s  Safeway)  Is  made  a  defendant  herein. 
Safeway  Is  a  corporation  organized  On  March 
24.  1926.  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. It  has  Its  headquarters  and  principal 
offices  at  Fourth  and  Jackson  Streets,  Oak- 
land, Calif.  Safeway  operates  retail  stores  in 
the  United  States  in  which  It  sells  to  con- 
sumers food  and  food  products. 

2.  Each  of  the  persons  whose  name  and 
address  Is  listed  below  Is  made  a  defendant 
herein.  Each  of  said  defendants  has  been, 
during  part  or  all  of  the  period  of  time  cov- 
ered by  this  count  of  this  information,  asso- 
ciated with  Safeway  In  the  capacity  below 
Indicated.  Each  of  the  defendants  listed 
t)elow  within  said  period  and  within  the  last 
5  years  has  tjeen  actively  engaged  In  the 
management,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
affairs,   policies,   and   acts   of   Safeway,   and 


has  authorized,  ordered,  or  done  some  or  all 
of  the  acts  constituting  the  offense  herein- 
after charged. 

Lingan  A.  Warren.  Oakland,  Calif.,  presi- 
dent and  director;  Eajrl  Cliff,  Dallas,  Tex., 
manager  of  Dallas  division. 

8.  The  acts  alleged  In  this  count  of  this 
information  to  have  been  done  by  Safeway 
were  authorized,  ordered,  or  done  by  the  offl- 
cers, directors,  employees,  or  agents  thereof. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  those  Individuals 
named  as  defendants  herein. 

The  coconspirator 

4.  Braun  &  Co..  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif..  In- 
corporated In  1936.  Is  named  as  a  cocon- 
spirator In  this  count  of  this  Information. 
It  Is  a  corporation  engaged  In  public  rela- 
tions counseling  and  Is  so  employed  by 
Safeway. 

Defitiitions 

5.  The  term  "Dallas  division"  as  used 
herein  shall  mean  all  those  cities  In  the  State 
of  Texas  east  of  longitude  102  in  which  Safe- 
way operates  retail  food  stores.  (In  general, 
this  Includes  most  of  the  cities  In  Texas 
within  approximately  185  miles  from  Dallas.) 

6.  The  term  'El  Paso  division"  as  used 
herein  shall  mean  all  those  cities  In  the  State 
Qf  Texas  west  of  longitude  102  and  all  the 
cities  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  In  which 
Safeway  operates  ret.nll  food  stores.  (In  gen- 
eral, this  Includes  that  part  of  Texas  west 
cf  longitude  102  and  south  of  latitude  32  and 
that  part  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande.) 

7.  The  term  "grocery  section"  as  used 
herein  shall  mean  that  section  or  depart- 
ment In  each  of  Safeway's  retail  stores  In 
which  Safeway  classifies  all  Its  merchandise 
other  than  produce  and  fresh  meats.  * 

8.  The  term  "food  and  food  products"  as 
used  herein  shall  mean  all  merchandise  ot^ 
the  types  sold  In  the  grocery,  produce.  and<^ 
meat  sections  of  Safeway's  retail  stores. 

Trade  and  commerce  involved 

9.  Crops  and  livestock,  after  production, 
move  In  a  constant  stream  from  farms  to 
urban  centers.  Large  quantities  thereof  are 
shipped  from  the  State  of  production  to  other 
States  for  processing,  canning,  packing,  or 
conversion  Into  food  products.  In  some 
cases,  these  products  are  then  transported  to 
wholesalers  In  still  other  States  for  distribu- 
tion to  retailers  In  the  same  and  other  States 
for  resale  by  them  to  consumers.  In  other 
cases,  such  products  are  shipped  to  direct 
buyers.  Including  voluntary  buying,  grmips. 
for  resale  In  retail  stores.  Thus,  food  and 
food  products  move  In  a  continuous  flow  In 
Interstate  commerce  from  points  of  produc- 
tion In  one  or  more  States  to  the  conrumers 
in  other  States,  through  th"  medium  of  pro- 
ducers, canners.  packers,  processors,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers. 

10.  TTirough  Its  subsidiary,  Salem  Com- 
modities, Inc.  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Salem),  and  Its  own  divisions.  Safeway  pur- 
chases and  processes  numerous  foods  and 
food  products.  Products  fo  processed  In- 
clude coffee,  tea.  marRarlne.  shortening,  salad 
dressing,  soaps,  gelatin  desserts,  cereals, 
canned  fruits  and  vef^etables,  candy.  Jams 
and  Jellies,  peanut  butter,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  dairy  products  and  baked  goods. 
These  products  generally  are  shipped  from 
the  place  where  the  processing  operations 
are  performed  to  each  of  Safeway's  wr.re- 
houses  In  other  States,  where  they  are  dis- 
tributed to  Safeway's  retail  stores  and  sold 
to  consumers. 

11.  In  addition,  Safeway  purchases  directly.  ^^-^ 
and  through  Salem,  large  quantities  of  food  __  ' 
and  food  products  from  other  manufacturers 

and  processors  In  various  States  of  the  United 
States.  These  products  are  usually  shipped 
directly  from  the  manufacturer  or  processor 
to  Safeway's  warehouses  In  the  several  States. 
where  they  are  distributed  to  Its  retail  stores, 
and  resold  to  consumers. 
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ja.  Food  and  food  products  procured  di- 
rectly by  Safeway  or  through  Salem  are 
purchased  In  various  States  of  the  United 
States  and  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce 
to  Safeway's  warehouses.  Including  Its  ware- 
houses at  Dallas  and  El  Paso,  Tex.  These 
warebouwa  are  the  conduit  through  which 
food  and  fo<xl  products  purchased  or  proc- 
essed by  Safeway  and  Salem  move  in  Inter- 
state commerce  from  producers  to  consumers 
In  the  States  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

13.  On  December  31.  1954,  Safeway  operated 
1,869  self-service  retail  food  stores  In  the 
United  Stiites.  having  total  sales  In  1954  of 
$1.6.14.789,000.  These  stores  are  located  In 
19  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
In  Maryland.  Virginia.  New  York.  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Safeway's  retail  operations  In  the  United 
States  are  divided  Into  15  distribution  dtvl- 
ak>ns.  The  merchandising  programs  of  the 
divisions  tire  arranged  and  held  In  conform- 
ity with  Safeway's  unified  national  policy 
through  compliance  with  frequent  directives 
Issued  from  headquarters  In  O.ikland  which 
are  designed  for  the  guidance  of  division 
officials  and  which  are  regarded  as  control- 
ling. Among  the  merchandising  policies 
thus  established  at  headquarters  for  subse- 
quent effectuation  by  the  divisions  are:  de- 
termination of  store  expansion  or  store  clos- 
ings: determination  of  sales  quotas  to  be 
attained  In  cities  in  which  Safeway  dues 
business;  and  determination  of  pricing  pol- 
icies for  stores. 

14.  Safeway  h««s  apnroximately  109  retail 
stores  located  in  64  cities  within  the  Dallas 
division  In  Texas.  It  has  approximately  41 
stores  located  in  26  cities  within  the  El  Paso 
division.  Of  these  41  stores.  15  are  in  Texas 
and  26  are  In  New  Mexico.  Total  sales  by 
all  Safewny  stores  in  the  Dallas  division  In 
1954  were  $118,772,087.  and  In  the  El  Paso 
division  were  $37,145,536.  Safewny  sells  sub- 
stantially more  food  and  food  products  In  Us 
retail  stores  In  these  divisions  than  any  of 
Its  competitors. 

CombinaUon  and  conspiracy  to  monopolize 

15.  Beginning  In  or  about  1954.  the  exact 
date  being  unknown  to  the  attorneys  for  the 
United  States,  and  continuing  thereafter,  the 
defendant!,  the  coconspirators  herein  named, 
and  others  unknown  to  the  attorneys  , 
for  the  United  States,  have  engaged  in  a 
combination  and  conspiracy  to  monopolize 
the  above-described  Interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  sale  of  food  and  food  prod- 
ucts at  retail  in  the  Dallas  and  El  Paso 
divisions.  In  violation  of  section  2  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  2.  1890.  entitled  "An 
act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  mOfiopolles."  as 
amended  (26  Stat.  209.  15  U.  S.  C.  J  2), 
commonly  known  as  the  Sherman  Act. 

1«.  The  combination  and  conspiracy  here- 
in charged  has  consisted  of  a  continuing 
agreement  and  concert  of  action  among  the 
defendants,  the  coconspirator  named  herein, 
and  other  persons  unknown  to  the  attorneys 
for  the  United  States,  the  substantial  terms 
of  which  have  been  that  defendants  agree: 

(A)  To  secure  for  Safeway  an  arbitrarily 
determined  proportion  of  the  total  retail 
business  in  food  and  food  products  In  each 
of  the  cities  In  the  Dallas  and  El  Paso  di- 
visions, this  proportion  being  approximately 
half  of  the  total  of  such  retail  business  in 
the  smaller  cities,  and  at  least  25  percent 
In  the  larger  cities,  by  (1)  ttxlng  arbitrary 
sales  quotas  for  each  Safeway  retail  store: 
and  (2)  requiring  that  the  sales  quotas  so 
Qxed  be  attained  by  safeway  personnel. 

(B)  To  engage  In  price  wars  in  selected 
cities  In  the  Diillas  and  El  Paso  divisions  in 
order  to  injure  and  destroy  competitors  In 
the  retail  grocery  business  and  to  achieve 
for  Safeway  the  arbitrary  sales  quotas  fixed 
for  these  cities: 

(1)  by  intentionally  operating  Safeway's 
retail  stores  in  selected  cities  in  Texas  and 


New  Mexico  beloW  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness; 

(2)  by     Intentionally    selling    numerous 

Items   In   the   grocery  sections   of   Safeway's 

retail  stores  in  selected  cities  In  the  Dallas 

division    below    the    Invoice    cost    of    such 

Items  delivered   to  Safeway's  warehouse   In 

Dallas;     * 
f 

(3)  by  Intentionally  S'^lling  numerous 
Items  m  the  grocery  sections  of  Safeway's 
retail  stores  in  selected  cities  In  the  Dallas 
division  at  prices  lower  than  the  prices 
charged  for  these  Items  by  Safeway  in  other 
cities  In  Texas  and  In  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

17.  During  the  period  of  time  covered  by 
this  count  of  this  Information,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  and  effectuating  the 
aforesaid  combination  and  conspiracy,  the 
defe.idants.  by  of^reement  and  concert  of 
action,  have  dune  the  thlnijs  which,  as  here- 
inbefore alleged,  they  agreed  to  do. 

Effects 

18.  The  effects  of  the  aforesaid  offense, 
among  other  things,  have  been: 

(A)  To  exclude  competitors  of  Safewny 
and  eliminate  and  restrain  competition  with 
Safeway  In  the  sale  of  food  and  food  products 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico; 

(B)  To  depress  the  general  retail  price 
structure  for  groceries  In  various  cities  In 
the  Dallas  and  El  Paso  dUlslons; 

(C)  To  drive  some  Independent  grocers 
In  Trxas  out  of  business; 

(D)  To  force  other  Independent  gfocers, 
retail  grocery  chains  and  f  »)d  wholesalers  in 
Texas  to  sustain  severe  financial  losses,  or 
losses  In  sales  volume,  or  both. 

Juridiction  and   venue 

19.  The  offense  charged  In  this  count  of 
this  Information  has  been  carried  out  in 
part  within  the  Fort  Wor:h  cMvislon  of  the 
northern  district  of  Texas  and  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Court  During  the  pe- 
riod of  time  covered  by  this  count  of  this 
Information  some  of  the  defendants  named 
herein,  within  the  Port  Worth  division  of  the 
northern  district  of  Texas,  pursuant  to  said 
combination  and  conspiracy,  have  performed 
many  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  combination 
and    conspiracy    hereinabove   described. 

COUNT  n 

20.  Each  and  every  allegation  contained 
In  the  paragraphs  in  this  information  num- 
bered 1  through  3  and  5  through  14  Is  here 
realleged  with  the  same  firce  and  effect  as 
though  said  paragraphs  were  here  set  forth 
In  full. 

Attempt  to  monopolize 
21  Beginning  In  or  about  1954.  the  exact 
date  being  unknown  to  the  attorneys  for  the 
United  States,  and  continuing  thereafter, 
the  defendants  have  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  monopolize  the  above  described  trade 
and  commerce  in  the  sale  at  retail  of  food 
and  food  products  in  the  Dallas  and  El  Paso 
divisions.  In  violation  of  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  (26  Stat.  209.  15  U.  S.  C.  §2). 

22.  Pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  attempt  to 
monopolize,  the  defendants  have  done, 
among  others,  the  following: 

(A)  Attempted  to  secure  for  Safeway  an 
arbitrarily  determined  proportion  of  the  total 
retail  business  in  food  and  food  products  In 
each  of  the  cities  In  the  Dallas  and  El  Pa.«<o 
divisions,  this  proportion  being  approximately 
half  of  the  total  of  such  retail  business  In 
the  smaller  cities,  and  at  least  25  percent 
In  the  larger  cities,  by  (D  fixing  arbitrary 
sales  quotas  for  each  Safeway  retail  store; 
and  (2)  requiring  that  the  sales  quotas  so 
fixed  be  attr.ined  by  Safeway  personnel. 

(B)  Engaged  In  price  wars  for  extended 
periods  of  time  in  selected  cities  In  the  Dallas 
and  El  Paso  divisions  in  order  to  injury  and 
destroy    competitors    In    the   retail   grocery 


business  and  to  achieve  for  Safeway  the  arbi- 
trary sales  quotas  fixed  for  these  cities: 

(1)  by  intentionally  operating  Safeway'i 
retail  stores  In  selected  cities  In  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  below  the  cost  of  doing  business; 

(2)  by  Intentionally  selling  at  retail  nu- 
merous items  in  the  grocery  sections  of  Safe- 
way's  retail  stores  In  selected  cities  In  the 
Dallas  division  below  the  Invoice  cost  of 
such  Items  delivered  to  Safeway's  ware- 
house In  Dallas; 

(3)  by  Intentionally  selling  numerous 
Items  In  the  grocery  sections  of  Safeway's 
retail  stores  In  selected  cities  In  the  Dallas 
division  at  prices  lower  than  the  prices 
charged  for  the  Items  by  Safeway  In  other 
cities  in  Texas  and  In  other  parU  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Effects 
23    Each  and  every  allegation  contained  in 
paragraph  18  of  this  Information  is  here  re- 
alleged with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If 
said  paragraph  were  here  set  forth  In  full. 
Jurisdiction  and  venue 

24.  The  offense  alleged  In  this  count  of 
this  information  has  been  carried  out  in  part 
within  the  Port  Worth  division  of  the  north- 
ern district  of  Texas  and  within  the  JurU- 
dictlon  of  this  court.  Durlnf:  the  period  of 
time  covered  by  this  count  of  this  Informa- 
tion some  of  the  defendants,  within  the 
Fort  Worth  division  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  have  performed  many  of  the 
acts  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  22  of  this  Information. 

COUMT   in 

25.  Each  and  every  allegation  contained  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  Information  Is  here  re- 
alleged with  the  same  force  and  elTect  as 
though  said  paragraph  were  here  set  forth 
in  full. 

20.  Llngan  A.  Warren  Is  hereby  made  a 
defendant  In  thU  count  of  this  Information. 
Said  defendant,  at  nil  times  from  January 
1954  until  October  1955.  has  been  president 
and  a  director  of  defendant  Safeway.  De- 
fendant Llngan  A.  Warren  authorized  or 
ordered  to  be  done  some  or  all  of  the  acts 
alleged  in  this  count  of  this  Information  to 
have  been  done  by  t'afeway. 

27.  Euch  and  every  allegation  contained  In 
the  paragraphs  in  this  Information  numbered 
5  through  14  Is  here  realleged  with  the  some 
force  and  effect  as  though  said  pacagraplis 
were  here  set  forth  In  full. 

Offense  charged  under  the  Rot>tnson-Tatman 
■    Act 

28.  Beginning  In  January  1954.  the  exact 
date  being  unknown  to  the  attorneys  for 
the  United  States,  and  continuing  there- 
after, the  defendant  Safeway,  artlnft  through 
Its  officers,  directors  and  agents.  Including 
Defendant  Llngan  A.  Warren,  while  engaged 
in  Inter&tate  commerce  and  in  the  course  of 
such  commerce,  sold  goods  in  the^groccry 
sections  of  Safeway's  retail  sUires  in  a  part 
of  the  United  States  at  prices  lower  than 
those  exacted  by  said  defendant  elsewhere 
In  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  competition,  or  eliminating  com- 
petitors In  such  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  violation  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  June  19,  1936,  commonly  known  as 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  (49  Stat.  1528,  15 
U.  S.  C.  sec.  13aK 

29.  Pursuant  to  the  offense  charged  In 
paragraph  28,  the  defendant  Safeway,  among 
other  things,  u.sed  the  advantages  of  lu 
multi-State  organization  In  selected  cities 
In  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  com- 
petition or  eliminating  competitors: 

(A)  By  intentlonnliy  selling  numerous 
Items  In  the  grocery  sections  of  Its  retail 
stores  m  such  cities  at  prices  which  were 
lower  than  the  prices  It  charged  for  these 
Items  In  other  cities  In  Texas  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  United  Slates: 

(B)  By  intentionally  selling  numerous 
Items  lu   the  grocery  sections  of   lu  retaU 
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stores  In,  such  cities  at  prices  l>elow  its  In- 
voice cost  of  such  Items  while  charging 
higher  prices  for  these  Itenu  In  other  cities. 

Effects 

30.  The  effects  of  the  aforesaid  offense, 
among  other  things,  have  been: 

(A)  To  drive  some  Independent  grocers  In 
Texas  out  of  business: 

(B)  To  force  other  Independent  grocers, 
retail  grocery  chains  and  wholesalers  in 
Texas  to  sustain  severe  financial  losses,  or 
losses  lu  sales  volume,  or  both. 

Jurisdiction  and  venite 

31,  The  offense  alleged  In  this  covint  of 
this  Information  has  been  carried  out  in  part 
within  the  Fort  Worth  Division  of  the 
northern  district  of  Texas  and  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Court.  During  the  period 
of  time  covered  by  this  count  of  this  infor- 
mation the  defendant  Safeway,  within  the 
Fort  Worth  division  of  the  northern  district 
of  Texas,  performed  many  of  the  acts  de- 
scribed In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  29  of  this  information. 

Herbekt  Brow  NELL.  Jr  , 
'^     I  Attorni'y  General. 

Edward  A.  Foote. 
First  Assistant.  Antitrn.t  Division. 

Heard  L   FLooar. 

United  States  Attorney. 
V  Margaklt   H.    Brass. 

OtoRCE  H.  Davi.s.  Jr., 
EsTF.LLA  L.  Baldwin. 
William  F   CostigaW. 
Attorneys.  United  States  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  particular  attention  to  section  4.  fol- 
lowing the  naminu  of  the  Safeway  de- 
fendants, headed  "The  Coconspirator": 

4.  Braun  ft  Co..  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  In- 
corporated in  1936.  is  named  as  a  cocon- 
spirator in  this  count  of  this  Information. 
It  Is  a  corporation  engaged  In  public  rela- 
tions counseling  and  is  so  employed  by  Safe- 
way. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  company 
i*hich  is  also  employed  by  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  to  popularize 
and  filamorize  Secretary  Benson  and  to 
help  him  in  his  relation.ships  with  Con- 
gress. It  helps  him  in  his  publicity  cam- 
paigns. 

I  cafl  attention  to  the  charge: 

Combination  and  conspiracy  to  monopo- 
lize •  •  •  Interstate  trade  and  commerce  In 
the  yale  of  fotxl  and  fi>«xl  products  at  retail 
In  the  Dallas  and  El  Paso  divlf'lons. 

Intentionally  Fclltn';  numerous  items  •  •  • 
below  the  invoice  cost. 

That  is  a  violation  of  the  provision  of 
the  Robin.<;on-Patman  Act  afiainst  price 
discriniination,  and  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  criminal  information  and  suit  is 
brought  in  the  name  of  Herbert  Brow- 
nell.  Jr.,  Attorney  General,  Edward  A. 
Foote.  first  assistant.  Antitrust  Division, 
and  it  is  signed  by  other  oncers  of  the 
Government.  j 

Mr.  President,  for  an  explanation  of 
these  charges,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record,  pre.^s  re- 
leases issued  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  July  7,  1955,  and  November  1. 
1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
leases were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JctltT,  1955. 

Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell.  Jr..  an- 
nounced today  the  return  of  kn  antiuust  in- 


dictment In  Federal  cotirt  at  Port  Worth, 
Tex.,  charging  Safeway  Stores.  Inc..  and  two 
of  Its  officers,  with  violations  of  the  Sherman 
and  Robinson-Patman  Acts. 

In  addition  to  Safeway,  the  indictment 
names  as  defendants  Llngan  A.  Warren,  of 
Oakland.  Calif.,  president  of  Safeway,  and 
Earl  Cliff,  of  Dallas,  manager  of  Safeway's 
Dallas  division. 

The  Indictment  Is  In  three  counts.  Tlie 
first  charges  that  the  defendants  engaged  In 
a  conspiracy  to  monopolize  the  retail  grocery 
business  In  various  cities  in  Texas  and  New 
It^xico.  The  second  count  charges  that  the 
defendants  are  attempting  to  monopolize 
this  business.  The  third  count  brought  un- 
der section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
names  only  Safeway  and  Warren  as  defend- 
ants It  charges  that  Safeway  sold  goods  in 
its  stores  in  Texas  at  prices  lower  than  those 
It  charged  In  otiier  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition. 

Accordliig  to  the  Indictment.  Safeway  es- 
tabllshea  sales  quotas  tor  each  of  Its  stores  In 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  amounting  to  from 
25  to  50  (lercent  of  the  total  retail  grocery 
business  and  Insisted  that  the  store  man- 
ai;ers  meet  thes^e  quotas.  It  is  further 
charged  that  Safeway  engaged  in  price  wars 
In  these  areas  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition  and  that  for  that  purpose  during 
the  course  of  these  wars  it  sold  groceries  be- 
low its  Invoice  cost  for  these  commodities. 
According  to  the  Indictment,  one  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  defendants'  activities  has  been 
to  drive  some  Independent  grocers  In  Texas 
out  of  biisiness. 

According  to  the  Indictment.  Safeway  In 
1954  sold  more  than  $155,000,000  of  food 
and  food  products  In  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
and  st)ld  substantially  more  of  these  prcxl- 
ucts  In  this  area  than  any  of  lis  competitors. 

In  commenting  on  the  tiling  of  the  cum;. 
Mr.  Brownell  stated: 

"The  type  of  predatory  and  Illegal  conduct 
charged  in  this  Indictment  Is  particularly 
deplorable  because  Its  Impact  falls  largely 
upon  local  merchants,  who  form  the  core 
of  our  American  private  enterprise  system. 
To  permit  such  large  Interstate  organiza- 
tions to  wipe  out  local  trade  In  this  manner 
could  only  result  ultimately  in  monojxjly. 
with  all  of  the  evils  which  hurt  the  general 
public.  The  law  does  not  permit  Interstate 
organizations  to  use  the  power  of  th^lr  far- 
flung  operations  to  conduct  local  price  wars 
In  order  to  destroy  competition.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  tlie  buying  public  In  every  market 
continue  to  have  the  services  of  a  variety 
of  grocery  sellers,  and  that  no  one  company 
be  permitted  to  ellmlnule  Its  competitors 
and  achieve  power  to  fix  prices  at  whatever 
levels  It  may  desire." 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Stanley  N. 
Barnes,  head  ol  the  Antitrust  Division,  said: 

"This  Indictment  attacks  the  use  of  local- 
ized predatory  price  slashing  and  below  cost 
selling  to  destroy  comiietitlon  and  achieve 
an  arbitrary  share  of  the  available  grocery 
business.  If  these  alleged  conditions  con- 
tinue they  will  make  It  Impossible  for  both 
large  and  small  grocers  who  are  now  serving 
the  public  to  remain  In  business.  These 
alleged  practices  must  be  eliminated  if  nor- 
mal competitive  forces  are  to  provide  the 
benefit  of  a  free  competitive  economy  to  the 
buying  public." 

November    1,    1955. 

Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.. 
announced  the  filing'  today  of  a  civil  anti- 
trust suit  charging  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  with 
violating  the  Sherman  Act  by  attempting  to 
monopolize  the  retail  grocery  business  In 
various  cities  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the  Govern- 
ment filed  a  criminal  Information  against 
Safeway,  Llngan  A.  Warren,  San  Franclso, 
former  Safeway  president,  and  Earl  Cliff, 
zuiiuager  uX  Safeway's  Dallas.  Tex.,  division. 


The  criminal  Information  charges  violations 
of  the  Sherman  and  Robinson-Patmi.n  Acts 
and  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Indict- 
ment returned  agaiinst  the  defendants  July 
7,  1955.  which  the  Department  oX  Jtistlce 
decided  to  dismiss. 

The  indictment  was  dismissed  and  the 
criminal  information  substituted  with  the 
consent  of  the  court  in  order  to  avoid  the 
delay  and  expense  of  testing  the  soundness 
of  certain  technical  legal  questions  raised 
by  Safeway  in  attacking  the  validity  of  the 
grand  Jury  which  returned  the  Indictment. 
The  Attorney  General  said  that  the  action 
should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  the 
indictment  was  invalid  or  that  the  attacks 
on  the  grand  Jury  have  substance.    He  said: 

"The  Government  elected  to  dismiss  the 
Indictment  with  the  consent  of  the  court 
and  to  subsUtute  a  criminal  information  In 
order  to  save  the  time  which  otherwise  would 
be  required  to  test  the  validity  of  the  grand 
Jury  which  returned  the  Indictment,  or  to 
present  the  evidence  to  a  new  grand  Jury." 

The  civil  complaint  and  the  criminal  in- 
formation charge  that  Safeway  has  at- 
tempted to  monopolize  the  retail  grocery 
business  in  various  cities  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  It  Is  charged  that  Safeway  estab- 
lished arbitrary  sales  quotas  for  each  of  Us 
stores  In  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  amounting 
to  25  to  50  percent  of  the  total  retail  grocery 
business  of  the  areas  and  Insisted  that  these 
quotas  be  attained. 

The  complaint  and  Information  further 
charge  that  Safeway  engaged  in  price  wars 
in  these  areas  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition,  and,  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
sold  groceries  below  the  Invoice  cost  to  Safe- 
way: and  sold  I:-,  some  areas  at  lower  prices 
than  In  others  to  eliminate  competition. 

One  of  the  effects  of  these  activities.  It  is 
charged,  has  been  to  drive  independent  groc- 
ers In  Texas  out  of  business. 

Tlie  civu  complaint  asked  the  Court  that 
continuation  of  these  alleged  illegal  prac- 
tices be  prevented  by  prohibiting  Safeway 
from  selling  below  Invoice  cost,  or  operating 
any  of  its  districts  below  the  cost  of  dolr.g 
business  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  com- 
petition, or  from  selling  identical  items  at 
different  prices  within  the  same  area  of  Ito 
operations. 

AssLstant  Attorney  General  Stanley  N. 
Barnes,  he.td  of  the  Antitru.st  Division,  said: 

"The  Injunctive  relief  which  we  seek  In 
the  civil  case  is  e.ssential  in  order  to  prevent 
the  continuation  and  repetition  of  the  preda- 
tory  business  t>ehavlor  alleged  against  Safe- 
way in  the  complaint  and  In  the  information. 
The  civil  ca.se  is  designed  to  enable  grocers, 
both  large  and  small,  to  continue  to  compete 
and  to  serve  the  public." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  r.m  not  passing  judgment  on 
these  allegations.  They  are  made  by  re- 
sponsible officers  of  our  Government. 
They  are  the  charges  of  this  administra- 
tion, of  which  Secretary  Benson  is  a  part. 

I  intend  no  reflect  on  whatever  on 
either  Safeway  or  the  Braun  agency,  in 
suggesting  it  miRht  have  been  moie 
proper  for  a  fellow  Cabinet  oflTicer  to  re- 
ject services  of  the  agency  involved  until 
the  charges  brought  by  another  Cabinet 
officer  had  been  cleared  up  one  way  or 
another. 

The  courts  are  the  proper  place  to  de- 
termine the  merits  of  the  charges  that 
have  been  filed.  All  I  know  is  that  the 
criminal  information  alleges,  among 
other  things,  "combination  and  con- 
spiracy to  monopolize  interstate  trade 
and  commerce  in  the  sale  of  food  and 
food  products  at  retail  in  the  £>allas  and 
El  Paso  divisions"  of  Safeway's  trade 
area  by  engaging  in  "price  wars  in  older 
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to  Injure  and  destray  competitors  In  the 
retail  gnxiery  business"  by  "intentionally 
selling  numerous  items  below  the  invoice 
cost"  and  by  other  practices. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Stanley  N. 
Barnes — who,  incidentally,  is  doing  a 
good  job  in  the  Antitrust  Division,  from 
my  point  of  view — is  quoted  in  the  July  7 
release  as  stating  that  "the  type  c^  pred- 
atory and  illegal  conduct  charged  in  this 
indictment  is  particularly  deplorable  be- 
cause its  impact  falls  largely  upon  local 
merchants,  who  form  the  core  of  our 
American  private-enterprise  system." 

Ihat  is  the  firm  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  emp^)ying  and  the  Republican 
committee  is '  employing,  in  trying  to 
popularize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  a  shocking  thing.  The  firm  is 
handling  his  relations  with  Congress.  I 
do  not  know  how  busy  the  new  Special 
Lobbying  Committee  will  be.  but  this 
is  something  that  needs  to  be  looked 
into. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
complete  this  paragraph  firtt. 

It  seenrts  to  me  to  be  an  act  of  highly 
questionable  propriety  for  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  to  retain  for 
purposes  of  publicizing  and  populariz- 
ing one  Cabinet  officer  a  firm  which  is 
facing  such  serious  charges  from  an- 
other Cabinet  officer. 

It  seems  to  be  of  highly  questionable 
propriety  for  Secretary  Benson  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  such  a  firm  for  his 
personal  exploitation,  no  matter  how  ef- 
fective they  may  be,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, if  he  knows  about  them. 

If  he  did  not,  it  is  time  he  did  know. 
It  is  time  our  Cabinet  officers  got  ac- 
quainted, and  knew  what  each  other  was 
doing.  We  have  had  too  many  exam- 
ples of  going  off  in  opposite  directions 
in  this  administration. 

I  regret  to  say  it,  but  Secretary  Ben- 
sen  does  seem  to  have  quite  an  affinity 
for  Safeway  and  Braun  personnel. 

Two  of  his  former  executive  assist- 
ant 3  came  from  the  Safeway  organiza- 
tion, and  one  cf  his  special  consultants 
was  a  San  Francisco  manager  for  the 
Braun  Agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  a  copy  of  a  press  release  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
January  1953.  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  D.  K.  Broadhead  as  executive 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  pointing  out  his  years  as  a  Safeway 
executive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Januabt  1963. 

Mr,  Broadhead,  whoM  home  la  in  San 
Marino.  Cal;f..  has  been  Identitlcd  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  with  agriculture  In  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation,  particularly  In  the 
marketing  of  dairy  and  poultry  product*. 
In  recent  years  he  haa  also  been  engaged  In 
manufacturing.  Thla  experience  haa  given 
him  wide  acquaintance  among  farm  and  In- 
dustrial leaders  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  hla  early  years.  Mr.  Broadhead  was  ac- 
tive In  farm  youth  projects,  having  been  born 
AprU  17.  1905.  on  a  diversified  farm  at  Nephl, 
Utah.  In  1323  he  was  awarded  an  agricul- 
tural scholarship  to  Utah  State  Agrlculttiral 
College  and  he  was  graduated  from  that  iu- 


stltutlon  In  1928.  after  specializing  In  agri- 
cultural economics  and  marketing. 

Following  graduation  Mr.  Broadhead  was 
field  representative  for  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange,  after  which  he  was  engaged  for  2 
years  in  both  the  credit  and  sales  Oelds  of 
bu.slness  and  agriculture.  He  later  was  com- 
pany manager  for  the  Morning  MUk  Co.,  of 
Stoclcton.  Calif,  and  then  for  9  years  was 
employed  by  Safeway  Stores  In  Oaitland. 
Calif.,  In  the  dairy  and  egg  dlvUlon.  He 
eventually  became  company  manager  for 
Safeway's  egg  operations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  has  beer  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  procurement,  processing, 
and  distribution  of  dairy  and  egg  products. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Foultry  and  Egg 
War  Food  Advisory  Board. 

EKiring  tUf  last  few  years  Mr.  Broadhead 
has  been  engaged  In  manufacturing  radio 
transcriptions  and  electronics,  with  factories 
In  New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  However,  he 
h.Ts  continued  to  do  consulting  work  in  the 
dairy  and  egg  business.  Until  taking  his 
prerent  post,  he  wa.s  president  of  the  Allied 
Record  Manufacturing  Co  and  related  or- 
ganizations, a  director  of  several  other  con- 
cerns, and  had  other  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural affiliations. 

Mr  Broadhead  has  taken  active  leadership 
in  business  and  service  orgnnlzatl(ins  In 
southern  California,  and  has  been  active  In 
civic  and  youth  work.  Including  that  with 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  YMCA  He  was  married 
to  Olene  Smith  in  1934  and  they  have  four 
sons.     Mr    Br^^adhead  Is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  an- 
other press  release  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  August  15.  1953. 
announcing  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo 
N.  Hoopes  to  succeed  Mr  Broadhead  as 
executive  assistant,  and  revealing  he  had 
been  an  executive  of  a  Safeway  store 
since  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SECxrrAKT  Benson  Namu  LoaxNzo  N.  Hoopxs 

AS    ExBClrriVl    A&SilSTANT 

UwrriD  States  Difaktment 

or  AcsicuLTURir. 
Washington.  August  IS.  1953. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Beneon 
today  announced  the  appointment  of  Lo- 
renzo N  Hoopes.  Denver,  Ccrlo ,  as  his  execu- 
tive assistant.  Mr.  H(x>pes  haa  been  eahtern 
district  manager  of  the  Lucerne  Milk  Co. 
and  has  been  connected  with  agricultural 
marketing  organizations  for  the  last  20 
years. 

Mr.  Hoopes  succeeds  Dakon  K  Broadhead. 
of  San  M'u-ino.  Calif  ,  whose  resignation  was 
made  nccefsary  by  the  death  of  a  business 
associate.  Secretary  Benson  stated  that  he 
had  accepted  Mr.  Broadhead's  resignation  re- 
luctantly, and  that  he  had  asked  him  to  con- 
tinue his  affiliation  with  the  Department  as 
a  consultant  In  the  general  fleld^  marWet- 
1ns?  and  distribution. 

Mr  Hoopes  spent  his  early  years  on  a  small 
poultry  and  dairy  farm.  He  has  been  with 
the  Lucerne  Milk  Co.  a  diUsion  of  Safewny 
Stores,  since  1949.  His  experience  in  the  last 
10  years  has  been  primarily  in  the  procure- 
ment, processing,  and  distributing  of  e'.igs 
and  dairy  products,  and  all  of  his  profes- 
sional career  has  been  conomed  with  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr.  Hoopes"  exp>erlence  Includes  work  with 
farmers'  marketinit  cooperatives  handling 
jxjultry  and  poultry  products  in  the  Western 
and  Midwestern  States;  mith  the  Calavo 
Growers  of  California,  a  farmers"  marketing 
association:  and  with  the  Brentwood  Egg  Co. 
at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  and  at  May  wood.  Calif. 

The  new  executive  assistant  was  born  In 
Brijjham  City.  UUh.  November  5.  1913.     He 


was  educated  In  the  Brlgham  City  elementary 
and  high  schools  and  was  graduated  from 
Weber  College  at  Ogden.  Utah.  In  1933.  He 
did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Utah 
In  1933  34,  and  In  the  advanced  management 
program  at  the  graduate  school  of  business 
administration  of  Harvard  University  In  1952. 
He  la  married  and  has  two  children.  HU 
home  Is  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  third 
press  release  issued  by  the  Department 
o:  Agriculture  on  November  1,  1954.  re- 
vealing that  Mr.  Hooiies  was  leaving  to 
return  to  an  executive  position  with 
Safeway  Stores.  Inc. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SacBrrAKT  Bknso.n  Names  MnjtN  D.  SMrra  To 
Surcno  L   N   Hoopes 
Unitxo  States  DrPASTMEirr 

or  AosicuLTiniK, 
Washington.  Na^rmber'  l.  19S4. 
Secretary  of  A^'ricullure  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
today  announced  the  apfxiintment  of  Milan 
D.  Smith.  Pendleton.  Oreg  ,  as  his  executive 
assistant.  Mr  Smith,  whose  ap|xjintment 
Is  effective  December  I,  1954,  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  farming  and  food  processing  and 
marketing  activities  for  nearly  15  years. 

Mr  Smith  succeed:*  Lorenzo  N  H'topes  who 
has  resigned  to  return  to  an  executive  poni- 
tlon  with  Sifeway  Stores.  Inc.,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Si'cretary  Benson,  commenting  on  the  staff 
ch;\nge,  said.  "While  Mr  Hoopes  came  to  the 
Department  only  on  a  loan  brmis  from  hla 
business  aa<ociatlon,  it,  is  with  great  re- 
luctance that  I  have  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion. He  has  performed  a  dlflicuU  top  le\el 
8t*ff  Job  In  the  Department  with  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  that  has  been  a  distinct 
service  to  agriculture.  I  appreciate  fully  the 
coLipelling  reasons  that  require  his  return 
to  his  former  associatlxn. 

"In  Mr  Smith  we  will  have  a  man  whose 
agricultural  and  management  experience 
qualify  him  highly  for  the  complex  ad- 
ministrative position  to  which  he  U  com- 
Ing  "■ 

Virtually  all  the  new  executive  assistant's 
working  experience  haa  been  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  both  in  farming  and  In  man- 
agenient  positions  In  his  familv  s  food  proc- 
essing buslnejs.  He  and  a  brother  own  and 
oparate  a  610-acre  irrigated  farm  near  Burley 
In  southern  Idaho.  Principal  crops  produced 
have  been  wheat,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  al- 
falfa, and  dried  beans.  He  also  has  been 
active  in  the  management  of  farm  land  leased 
in  northern  Idaho  and  Oregv  n  for  the  raUlng 
of  green  and  seed  peas. 

Since    1941,   Mr.   Smith   has   been   general 
manager  of  the  Smith  Canning  &  Fre*  ing  Co 
of  Oregon,  at  Pendleton,  and  of  Smith  Froaen 
Foods   (of  Orcg  >n   and  Idaho). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
they  come  and  go.  Safeway  is  a  fine 
company,  but  it  happens  to  be  under  a 
criminal  information  suit  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Apparently,  dur- 
ing tliis  period  of  time  its  employees 
find  jobs  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  to  complete  the  record. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
a  fourth  press  release  i.stued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  on  October  15.  1953,  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  Harold  O. 
Belknap,  of  San  Francisco,  as  a  tempo- 
rary consultant,  and  explaining  he  had 
been  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Braun  L  Co.,  the  same  company 
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which  Is  now  involved  in  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  a  coconspirator  in  the  Safeway  case, 
and  the  same  company  the  Republican 
National  Committee  is  using. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hasolo   O.    Belknap   Named   Tempobart 
Consultant  to  USDA 
United  Statis 
Depaitment  or  AcaicuiTtJRE. 
Washington.  Octobei  15,  1953. 
The  appointment   of   Harold   O.   Belknap, 
of  San  Francisco.  Calif  ,  as  a  temporary  con- 
sultant to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  announced  today  by  Secre- 
tary E/ra  Taft  Benson. 

Mr.  Belknap  Is  on  leave  from  Braun  tt 
Co. — management  and  public  relations  con- 
sultanu  -  and  has  been  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  that  firm. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
must  admit  I  am  curious  as  to  how  a  firm 
accu.sed  of  illegal  actions  on  behalf  of  a 
grocery  chain  can  be  expectc-d  to  have 
the  best  interests  of  farmers  at  heart. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  that 
what  the  Braun  Co.  did  was  to  try 
to  help  Mr.  Ben.son  with  his  public  rela- 
tions. Mo.st  recently,  the  Republican 
senatorial  and  congressional  campaign 
committee  has  purchased  the  services  of 
a  firm  in  Chicago.  I  .■=hould  like  to  pose 
that  as  a  question  for  discussion  here. 

Perhaps  Secretary  Ben.son  nill  take  a 
tip:  If  he  will  just  start  properly  taking 
care  of  our  farmers  and  woiking  with 
them  instead  of  again.st  them,  he  will  ;iot 
need  any  profes.sional  public  relations 
experts  try  to  glamorize  him  just  be- 
fore election  time. 

In  my  opinion,  things  have  come  to  a 
mighty  low  state  of  affairs  when  a  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  supposedly  repre- 
senting and  fighting  for  farm  people  and 
representing  the  administration,  has  to 
have  private  public  relations  experts  en- 
gaged to  sell  him  to  farmers — whether 
lho.se  public  relations  experts  face  crimi- 
nal charges  or  not. 

I  am  sorry  I  felt  it  nece.ssary  to  inter- 
rupt my  planned  outline  of  my  farm 
policy  presentation  to  this  body  to  make 
these  remarks  today.  I  wish  i5uch  inci- 
dents did  not  keep  popping  up.  But  they 
do  keep  popping  up.  E^'ery  time  I  am 
ready  to  .settle  down  to  the  discussion  of 
some  big  project  here  I  find  tanks  going 
to  Saudi  Arabia;  I  find  Mr.  Dulles  on  the 
brink:  I  find  an  advertising  agencV  try- 
ing to  build  up  better  public  relations 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  I  find 
Harper's  magazine,  in  which  appear 
notes  written  by  the  Secretary  on  arti- 
cles which  he  has  never  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  such  tac- 
tics as  I  have  been  describing  here  are 
proper.  I  do  not  particularly  like  to 
belabor  Mr.  Benson  or  anyone  else. 
However,  I  felt  it  important  for  this  body 
to  know  some  of  the  background  I  am 
referring  to.  when  I  talk  about  the  high 
pressure  public  relations  and  propa- 
ganda drive  being  conducted  to  influence 
this  body,  and  influence  farm  p>eople, 
about  legislative  proposals  before  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  think  following  such  tactics 
Is  the  right  way  to  make  a  democracy 
effective.   Furthermore,  I  have  too  much 


confidence  in  the  good  judgment  of  our 
r>eople  to  think  they  are  going  to  work 
as  well  as  the  Republicans  hope  they 
will. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  editorial  from  the  January  14  issue 
of  the  Madison,  Wis.,  Capital  Times,  en- 
titled "Government  by  Huckster  Will 
Not  Solve  the  Problem  of  the  Growing 
Farm  Depression." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  the  history  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration Is  written.  Madison  Avenue  in 
New  York  City,  the  home  of  the  high-pressure 
public-relations  people),  will  be  as  prominent 
as  Wall  Street,  the  home  of  the  big  financiers. 
Th^huckster  has  been  as  prominent  in  the 

Iminlstratlon  as  the  fat  cats  of  finance. 

No  administration  In  recent  history  has 
depended  more  on  slogans  and  stunts  as  a 
substitute  for  action.  While  our  position 
in  the  international  scene  deteriorated,  the 
administration  struggled  frantically  to  cover 
up  with  such  slogans  as  massive  retaliation, 
agonized  reappraisal,  unleash  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  the  Fplrit  of  Geneva,  and  the  others 
now  so  dismally  familiar. 

Now  v.e  see  the  administration  trying 
to  cure  the  economic  illness  of  agriculture 
with  more  slogans.  The  President's  farm 
program  presented  to  Congress  the  other  day 
Is  patent ly"-the  work  of  the  hucksters.  It 
pretends  to  do  something  for  the  farmer, 
but  It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
it  to  alleviate  the  farmers'  troubles. 

Instead  of  taking  action,  the  administra- 
tion has  turned  again  to  the  hucksters. 
Their  Job  will  be  to  sell  Secretary  Benson 
to  the  farmers.  This  time  It  Is  a  public- 
relations  firm  In  Los  Angeles.  Braun  &  Co. 
This  high-priced  publicity  firm  has  been 
hired  by  the  GOP  National  Committee  to 
turn  an  unpopular  farm  policy  into  an  asset 
before  the  1956  elections,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times. 

Braun  &  Co.  will  have  the  job  of  selling 
the  farmers  on  the  notion  that  they  have 
nothing  to  complain  about.  One  of  the  main 
clients  of  the  company  is  the  Safeway  Stores 
chain  on  which  Secretary  Benson  has  leaned 
so  heavily  in  recruiting  top  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Among  the  Safeway  officials  hired  by  Ben- 
son have  been  Harold  Belknapp.  B  K.  Brod- 
head.  and  Lorenzo  Hoopes,  all  of  whom  have 
had  top  advisory  positions  In  f^'mulating 
the  policies  which  have  brought  recordmak- 
Ing  profl^  to  the  middlemen  and  depression 
to  the  farmers. 

One  wonders  how  long  the  administra- 
tion thinks  it  will  get  away  with  government 
by  huckster.  Slogans  will  not  raise  farm 
prices  and  restore  the  fallen  Income,  any 
more  than  they  strengthened  our  position  in 
the  world. 

The  miracle  men  of  Madison  Avenue  pos- 
sess fantastic  magic  In  many  ways.  But  they 
cannot  make  prosperity  out  of  depression, 
nor  peace  out  of  war. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
bit  more  belatedly  than  I  had  intended, 
I  wish  now  to  return  to  my  originally 
planned  discussion  of  farm  policy  and 
the  farm  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  the  reports  issued  at  the  time  this 
public  relations  firm  was  employed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  have  a 
memory  of  them,  and  I  have  brought 
some  of  the  information  to  the  attention 


of  the  Senate.  Possibly  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  further  information 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  merely  want 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  think 
it  seems  a  little  strange  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  to  have  an  ad- 
vertising firm  to  build  up  better  rela- 
tions between  him  and  the  people  he  is 
supposed  to  represent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Benson  as  an 
individual  is  a  very  fine  and  honest  man. 
I  have  talked  to  him,  I  know  him,  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  his  faith,  his  con- 
victions, and  his  personal  demeanor.  I 
think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
Secretary  has  to  carry  out  the  Eisen- 
hower program.  For  a  time  I  thought  it 
was  all  Mr.  Benson's  idea,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  I  think  we  have  been  unfair 
to  the  Secretary.  He  is  carrying  out 
orders  from  some  place  in  the  White 
House.  I  am  not  sure  where  they  orig- 
inate. I  would  assume  he  is  carr>'ing  out 
President  Eisenhower's  orders.  Possibly 
they  are  orders  from  Sherman  Adams. 
But  someone  is  giving  orders. 

I  have  stated  on  the  floor  at  times  that 
I  thought  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ought  to  be  dismissed,  but  I  think  that 
was  an  unkind  remark.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  make  a  bit  of  difference  if  he 
were  dismissed.  He  is  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  administration  from  right 
up  at  the  top. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  it  not  seem 
passing  strange  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Republican  admin- 
istration have  to  be  sold  to  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Indeed,  it  does. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  hns 
noticed,  I  presume,  that  a  part  of  the 
plan  was  to  have  meetings  at  which  the 
Members  of  Congress  could  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  have  not 
been  invited  to  any  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  was  to  be  an 
open-door  policy,  so  that  Members  could 
talk  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  it  not  seem  a 
little  strange  that  a  public  relations  firm 
has  to  be  employed  to  establish  that  kind 
of  relationship? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  only 
strange,  but  ft  does  not  fit  within  the 
context  of  orderly  government.  In  run- 
ning for  office  a  man  may  place  a  lot  of 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers  in  an 
effort  to  get  votes.  We  all  overdo  it. 
But  that  is  another  thing.  What  we  are 
now  discussing  is  a  matter  of  running 
the  Government.  There  is  a  difference 
between  running  the  Government,  and 
running  for  office  and  hoping  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  run  the  Government. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
said  it  probably  would  not  matter  if  there 
should  be  a  change  in  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  because  the  orders 
from  above  would  be  carried  out  anyway. 
The  Senator  has  mentioned  Judge 
Barnes,  an  antitrust  officer  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  he  has  said  that 
in  his  opinion  judge  Barnes  has  been 
doing  a  very  good  job.  I  believe  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  office  has  convinced 
those  who  have  come  into  contact  witli 
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him  and  his  work  that  he  has  been  sin- 
cere in  performing  his  duties,  but  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  has  noticed  that  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Barnes  has  been  appointed  to  be  a 
judge.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  being  kicked 
upstairs  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
friends  of  this  administration? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Possibly  he  has 
been  doing  too  good  a  job.  I  should  like 
to  leave  in  the  Record  what  I  have  said 
about  Judge  Barnes,  because  I  believe  he 
has  done  a  good  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johw- 
SToifl  would  like  to  have  me  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
that  his  remarks  may  he  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  sneech. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Integration.  His  remarks  ap- 
pear in  the  Rccord  at  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Htnti»HKrT's  speech.) 

(Mr.  HUMPHREY  also  yielded  to  Mr. 
Sparkm.\n  and  Mr.  C.xpkhart,  each  of 
whom  addressed  the  Senate  on  questions 
foreign  to  the  agricultural  bill.  Their 
remarks  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Httmfhret's  speech.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  was  discussing  how  agriculture 
got  into  its  present  fix.  I  started  my 
discussion  with  au  analysis  of  the  farm 
situation. 

A  day  or  two  ago  a  news  article  was 
called  to  my  attention.  It  is  an  unusual 
article,  and  I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  troubles 
about  agricultural  policy  are  not  new  in 
the  Benson  family. 

I  have  an  interesting  clipping  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  5.  quoting 
an  article  that  api>eared  in  the  August 
9.  1864.  issue  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegraph. 

Yes:  the  date  I  mentioned  was  1864 — 
nearly  100  years  ago. 

Another  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  great- 
grandfather of  the  Secretary,  was  quoted 
In  regard  to  a  fight  he  was  leading  for 
the  farmers. 

But  something  has  happened  in  the 
intervening  92  years. 

The  old-time  Ezra  was  on  the  fanner's 
side. 

The  old-time  Ezra  had  decided  92 
years  ago  that  farmers  should  not  t)e 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  free  market.  He 
wanted  farmers  to  get  together  and  insist 
on  fair  prices. 

He  was  not  as  worried  as  the  present 
Ezra  is  about  "price  fixing."  He  said 
that  "the  threatening  times  spoke  loud 
enough  to  the  farmers  to  regulate  their 
own  prices." 

The  present  Ezra  Benson  says  the  free 
market  should  regulate  prices,  and  we 
should  not  do  anything  to  interfere  with 
that  market. 

Apparently,  he  has  not  caught  up  with 
what  his  own  great-grandfather  learned 
nearly  100  years  ago. 


Let  me  quote  from  that  Aug\ut  9. 
1864,  article  in  the  Salt  Lake  Telegraph: 

Mr.  Benson  alluded  to  the  claim  that  the 
market  would  regulate  prices.  They  had 
tried  the  experiment  for  1.)  years  unauccew- 
fully:  and  the  threatening  time*  spoke  loud 
enough  to  the  farmers  to  reirulate  their  own 
prices.  •  -•  •  He  wishes  the  farmer  and  pro- 
diicer  to  say  what  he  waned  fur  his  grain. 
and  If  the  farmers  prospered  the  whole  coun- 
try would  prosper. 

Why.  that  sounds  like  the  letters  I  am 
receiving  from  my  Minnesota  farmers 
today.  But  it  certainly  does  not  sound 
like  the  modem  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

The  New  York  Times  dispatch  from 
Salt  Lake  City  quotes  Dr.  L.  H.  Kirk- 
patrick.  librarian  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  as  saying  Mr.  Benson's  great- 
grandfather was  discussing  difficulties 
arising  from  overproduction  of  grain  by 
Mormon  pioneers  in  the  Utah  territory. 

That  great-granddad  was  a  smart 
man.  When  he  saw  farm  troubles,  he 
tried  to  do  something  about  them.  He 
wanted  prices  raided.  He  did  not  just 
complain  about  the  surplus.  He  called 
on  farmers  to  insist  that  they  have 
something  to  say  about  prices,  instead 
of  leaving  it  all  to  the  free  market. 

That  is  all  farmers  are  trying  to  do 
today,  asking  the  opportunity  to  work 
through  their  Oovernment  as  a  means 
of  cooperating  in  lifting  farm  prices. 
Only  the  modem  Ezra  Benson  objects. 

Mr  Pre'^ident,  I  suggest  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  do  some  digging  into  his 
family  records.  Perhaps  he  will  find 
some  more  writings  of  his  great-erand- 
father  that  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  article  from  the  New  York  Times  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
Farm  Problems  Run  in  the  Benson  Pamilt 

Salt  Lakb  Citt.  February  4.— Dr.  L.  H. 
Kirkpatrlck.  librarian  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  turned  up  evidence  this  week  that 
farm  problenu  currently  plaguing  Ezxa  Taft 
Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  are  not  new 
to  the  Cabinet  officials  family. 

An  August  2.  1864,  the  Salt  Lake  Telegraph 
reported  a  speech  by  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  great- 
grandfather of  the  Secretary,  In  this  manner: 

"Mr.  Benson  alluded  to  the  claim  that  the 
market  would  regulate  prices.  They  bad 
tried  the  experiment  for  15  years  unsuccess- 
fully: and  the  threatening  times  spoke  loud 
enough  to  the  farmers  to  regulate  their  own 
prices.  •  •  •  He  wishes  the  farmer  and  pro- 
ducer to  say  what  he  wanted  fur  his  grain. 
and  tf  the  farmers  prospered  the  whole  coun- 
try would  prosper  •■ 

Dr.  Kirkpatrlck  s«1d  that  Mr.  Benson's 
great-grandfather  was  discussing  dtfflcultles 
arising  from  oTerproductlon  of  grain  by  Mor- 
mon pioneers  In  the  Utah  Territory. 

••Mr.  HUMPIIREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  reassuring  to  me  that  once  in  the  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  family  there  was  a  man  who 
said  to  the  farm  p>eople:  "Farmers,  we 
must  do  something  about  prices.  We 
must  organize  and  set  the  prices,  so  that 
they  will  give  us  a  profit  and  a  chance 
to  make  a  living." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  record 
of  the  Ezra  Taft  Benson  family  shows 
that  it  did  not  always  complain  about 
surpluses.    Members  of  that  family  at 


one  time  were  primarily  concerned  with 
what  the  market  would  offer  in  terms 
of  labor  well  done  and  with  production 
with  which  it  had  k>een  blessed. 

I  said  I  wanted  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  how  agriculture  got  into  It.'^  pres- 
ent fix.  or,  rather,  how  some  people  fixed 
agriculture  so  as  to  get  it  into  its  pres- 
ent difllcultles.  I  indicated  yesterday 
that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
had  made  wonderful  responses  to  re- 
quests of  our  Government  In  World  War 
n  and  in  the  Korean  war  period  to  meet 
production  goals. 

I  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  meet- 
ing those  production  goals  surpluses  had 
accumulated  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Did  we  berate  munitions  makers  for 
producing  shells  that  were  not  needed? 
Or  were  we  thankful  they  were  not 
needed,  and  did  we  provide  public  funds 
to  help  the  manufacturer  convert  to 
other  items  without  any  financial  loss? 
Did  we  berate  munition  and  plane  man- 
ufacturers for  producing  shells  and 
planes  that  were  not  needed,  or  were  we 
thankful  that  Uiey  were  not  needed? 
Did  we  tell  them  it  was  their  tough  luck 
that  Uncle  Sam  was  going  out  of  the 
munitions-buying  business,  or  did  we 
use  public  funds  to  settle  their  contracts 
and  provide  help  for  them  to  convert  to 
other  items  wiUjout  any  financial  loss? 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  if  the 
farmers  had  been  as  toug^  in  bargain- 
ing with  Uncle  Sam  as  some  industries 
were  before  they  planted  one  more  row 
of  corn  or  one  more  acre  of  wheat,  the 
farmers  would  have  said,  "Uncle  Sam. 
put  your  name  on  the  dotted  line,  and 
we  Will  plant  it.  We  will  plant  it  after 
you  agree  that  you  will  buy  it  at  a  fair 
price  and  guarantee  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  us  a  fair  price." 

That  is  what  we  had  to  do  with  the 
munitions  makers.  We  said  to  them. 
"You  produce  the  munitions,  and  we  will 
pay  you.  If  we  have  to  cut  the  contract 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  we  will  pay  you 
a  special  payment  so  that  you  will  not  go 
out  of  bu-sincss." 

We  met  our  farm  goals  In  1952.  Agri- 
culture did  its  full  part  in  preparing  for 
whatever  might  come,  and  we  could  have 
been  mighty  thankful,  as  a  nation,  tluit 
we  had  such  abundance  available. 

Yet.  even  with  farmers  gearing  their 
production  to  the  full  security  needs  of 
America,  we  did  not  build  up  any  so- 
called  unmanageable  surpluses. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  every  time  the  propagandi.-ts  Uilk 
about  surplus  they  always  insert  the  word 
"immanageable"  before  the  word  "sur- 
plus." There  is  nothing  unmanageable 
about  the  surpluses  if  we  know  how  to 
manage  them.  In  fact,  they  are  very 
manageable.  I  suggest.  Instead  of  con- 
stantly condemning  the  great  abun- 
dance, that  we  look  upon  the  surpluses 
as  a  part  of  the  blessings  of  our  time, 
and  try  to  find  a  better  use  for  them. 

I  have  had  called  to  my  attention  today 
a  news  article,  which  indicates  to  me 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  part  of  the  chal- 
lenge, and  even  of  the  opportunity,  we 
have  in  dealing  with  the  surpluses.  A 
great  tragedy  has  occurred  in  Europe 
because  of  the  hard  winter  over  there. 
The  news  article  is  headed:  "Unite J 
States  Pood  To  Be  Boon   in  Southern 
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Europe — Floods  Feared  Now."  The  arti- 
cle goes  on  to  name  the  countr.es  that 
are  suffering.  They  are  Italy.  Spain, 
Greece,  France,  the  Netherlands.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Turkey.  Those  are  our 
allies — every  one  of  them.  The  article 
states: 

In  some  countries  In  southern  Eiuopc.  tbs 
need  Is  great  and  the  United  States  supplies 
will  be  a  boon. 

Sunshine  broustht  Europe's  first  real  prom- 
ise of  a  break  In  the  26-day  dlsastr  dus  cold 
wave  with  hopes  of  a  thaw,  however  came 
fears  of  floods. 

During  tiie  last  month  many  parts  of 
Europe  have  been  hit  by  the  coldest  and 
stormiest  winter  weather  of  the  century. 
Crops  have  been  damaged,  roads  and  rail- 
ways disrupted,  and  river  v.iUeys  fk>.ded. 

As  we  know,  the  President  Is  making 
available  out  of  our  storehouse  food  and 
I  fiber  supphes  to  alleviate  much  of  this 
suffering. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr  Cape- 
h.artI  is  interested  in  this  matter.  I 
heard  a  broadcast  from  Paris  to  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in  which 
a  commentator  was  noting  for  the  Amer- 
ican audience  the  appreciation  of  the 
French  Government  for  the  Senator's 
concern  over  this  situation. 

A  cold  winter  or  a  disastrous  d"0Ught. 
or  any  other  act  of  nature,  could  wreak 
the  same  havoc  upon  American  agricul- 
ture and  could  cause  us  the  same  sort  of 
trouble. 

It  is  said  that  in  France  there  is  a  $4(?0 
million  loss  In  agriculture  t)ecaus<-  of  the 
terrible  winter  which  brought  the  worst 
storms  in  a  hundred  ye;irs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  literally  shocked 
when  I  find  that  our  Government  has 
never  had  a  policy  with  reference  to  the 
necessary  amount  of  food  and  fi'yov  re- 
serves we  should  have  for  intern.itional 
emergencies  and  domestic  emergencies. 
Presently  there  are  .some  set-asides  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  them. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President,  will 
Uie  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  a  biU.  which 
I  shall  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
we  are  now  discu-s.sing,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  organization 
to  distribute  certain  foods  l)oth  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to 
get  the  administration  to  support  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  offer  it  as 
an  amendment  ito  the  p>endinR  bill. 

Mr.    LEHmAn.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
.  Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  em- 
phasizing; this  point.  I  had  something 
to  say  about  it  when  I  was  the  Director 
General  of  UNRRA,  at  which  time  there 
was  a  tremendous  need  for  foodstuffs  all 
over*,  the  world.  We  had  been  told  that 
there  were  ample  supplies,  but  no  one 
knew  just  what  they  were.  For  2  years 
we  had  to  fight  for  every  bushel  of  wheat 
or  corn  that  was  necessary  for  the  relief 
of  the  people,  and  In  the  final  analysis 
we  were  never  able  to  ship  abroad  what 
was  needed  and  what  the  American  peo- 
ple   wanted    to    have    shipped    abroad. 
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because  there  was  no  survey  made  of 
the  needs  that  existed  or  would  exist, 
and  our  siupplies  fell  to  a  point  where 
they  were  completely  inadequate. 

Mr.  HU^^fPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  his 
record  as  Director  General  of  UNRRA  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious 
chapters  in  his  career.  The  food  and 
fiber  surplus  prior  to  World  War  II. 
during  World  War  n.  and  after  World 
War  II,  was  one  of  the  great  resources 
of  our  strength.  During  the  war  years 
those  reserves  provided  the  American 
people  and  our  Allies  food  at  home  and 
in  the  armed  services.  All  this  talk 
about  the  "unmanageable  surpluses," 
Mr.  President,  is  nothing  more  than  talk. 
It  Is  the  obligation  of  Government  to 
have  at  least  on  paper  .some  suggestion 
as  to  what  the  needs  of  America  would 
be  in  case  of  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  charted  what 
our  needs  are  for  critical  minerals  and 
critical  materials.  We  have  stockpiles 
of  them  sufficient  for  a  year's  industrial 
output,  but  we  have  not  done  the  same 
with  respect  to  our  surpluses  of  food  and 
fiber. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  which  was 
published  in  the  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  of  February  27.  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED  States  Food  To  Be  Boon  in  South- 
FRN   Europe — Floods  Fiared  Now 

Nrw  York. — Mo6t  European  countries  will 
not  need  winter  relief  food  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  In  some  countries  in 
southern  Europe,  the  need  Is  great  and 
United  States  supplies  will  be  a  boon. 

Sunshine  brought  Europe's  first  real 
promise  of  a  break  In  the  26-day  dUastrous 
cold  wave.  With  hopes  of  a  thaw,  however, 
came  fi-ars  of  floods. 

NATO  headquarters  in  Paris  readied  planes, 
troops,  and  relief  supplies  for  any  new  dis- 
aster area.  The  big  danger  was  that  melt- 
ing snows  might  overload  rivers  already  piled 
high  with  pack  ice. 

This  Is  the  situation  found  In  on-the-spot 
surveys  by  correspondents  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Diulng  the  last  month  many  parts  of 
Europe  have  been  hit  by  the  coldest  and 
stormiest  winter  weather  of  the  century. 
Crops  have  been  damaged,  roads  and  rail- 
ways disrupted,  and  river  valleys  flooded. 

These  conditions  moved  President  Elaen- 
Ihower  to  make  United  States  food  surpluses 
favallable.  Aid  has  been  offered  to  J^  coun- 
tries. Including  4  belilnd  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Spain  and  Italy  have  suffered  the  widest 
damage  and  are  ndost  in  need.  Destruction 
In  Greece.  Turkey,  and  France  also  has  been 
extensive,  but  the  requirements  of  these 
three  countries  are  less  pressing. 

In  northern  Europe  the  cold  wave  was 
abnormally  severe,  but  outside  assistance 
there  Is  not  needed.  Central  European  states 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have  not  suffered 
severely,  and  so  far  there  la  no  indication 
their  governments  will  accept  the  United 
States  offer.  American  ambassadors  have 
t)een  asked  to  make  ofncial  reports  to  Wash- 
ington from  the  19  countries  to  which  help 
was  offered.  Following  Is  a  sununary  of  con- 
ditions, country  by  country: 
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Storms  and  bitter  cold  extensively  dam- 
aged the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  Wheat 
probably    will   be   hard   bit   also,    and   this 


year's  deficit  will  be  larger  than  usual.  Con- 
ditions have  caused  widespread  suffering, 
and  Italian  officials  will  be  grateful  for 
United  States  help  In  any  form. 

SPAIN 

Officials  estimate  damage  up  to  9100  mil- 
lion with  half  of  this  total  representing 
losses  In  foreign  exchange  the  country  will 
suffer  as  a  result  of  diminished  exports. 

Citrus  crops  were  heavily  hit  before  fruits 
could  be  picked.  Fifty  thousand  persons 
usually  employed  in  the  citrus  groves  of 
the  southeast  Mediterranean  seaboard  at 
this  time  are  out  of  work.  Thousands  are 
reported  to  be  without  daily  necessities., 
Olive  groves  also  have  been  badly  damaged 
In  the  southeast.  Crop  damage  In  the 
north  Is  also  believed  to  be  considerable. 

GREECE 

A  Government  survey  reports  damage  by 
frost  and  floods  to  crops,  trees,  livestock, 
and  installations  such  as  bridges,  dams,  and 
culverts  is  estimated  at  millions  of  dollars. 

Seed  for  planting  cereals  and  potatoes  Is 
a  special  need.  Emergency  food  is  needed 
in  some  districts. 

FBANCE 

Of  approximately  11  million  acres  sown 
In  wheat,  about  5  million  have  been  dam- 
aged by  the  freeze.  In  Brittany,  90  percent 
of  truck  gardens  have  been  frozen;  In  Pro- 
vence the  crop  damage  Is  estimated  at  $7 
million  and  In  Languedoc  damage  to  vine- 
yards Is  estimated  In  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  /\         ( 

A  ministry  of  agriculture'  spokesman  gave 
unofficial  estimates  of  damage  tm  being  be- 
tween $430  million  and  $425  million.  One 
of  the  greatest  needs  Is  expected  to  be  seed 
to  sow  new  crops. 

the    NETHERLANDS 

There  has  been  some  crop  damage,  and 
more  may  come  later  when  thaws  bring 
floods.  Officials,  however,  say  there  is  no 
need  for  United  States  aid  now.  President 
Elsenhower's  statement  is  gratefully  de- 
scribed as  another  example  of  UrUted  States 
generosity  and  assistance. 

I     TUCOSLAVIA 

A  quick  thaw  could  result  in  extensive 
damage,  but  at  present  there  is  no  emer- 
gency. 

TURKKT 

Foreign  Minister  Fuad  Koprulu  said  Tur- 
key needs  aid  and  ex(»ressed  gratitude  for 
the  Eisenhower  offer. 

Damage  has  been  caused  by  floods  In 
Thrace  and  along  the  Ceyhan  River  In  south- 
em   Turkey. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
Italy  there  is  widespread  suffering,  with 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  seed 
destroyed.  In  France,  of  approximately 
II  million  acres  sown  in  wheat,  about  5 
million  acres  hav^  been  damaged  by  the 
freeze. 

A  similar  condition  prevails  in  Turkey. 
The  article  says  that  Turkey  needs  aid 
and  has  expressed  gratitude  for  the 
Elsenhower  offer.  The  Netherlands, 
Spain,  and  other  nations  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  cold  winter. 

Mr,  President,  our  food  and  fiber  have 
done  more  good  around  the  world  than 
has  any  other  single  product  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  and  I  cannot,  for  the  life 
of  me,  understand  why  we  have  to  have 
from  high  places  such  constant  groan- 
ing about  the  abundance  of  our  food  and 
fiber.  Of  course  there  can  be  more  than 
is  needed,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  other 
Senators — and  I  have  offered  several 
proposals  in  connection  with  the  sur- 
pluses— whenever  there  is  an  emergency 
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need  we  should  dispose  of  the  surpluses 
sensibly. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  is  a  fact.  Is  it  not, 
that  the  surpluses  can  be  dispKJsed  of  very 
quickly  when  need  arises,  and  unless  we 
have  adequate  surpluses,  it  is  jiist  too 
bad? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

I  am  going  to  show.  Mr.  President,  that 
with  all  this  talk  about  our  so-called  sur- 
pluses, actually,  when  we  relate  the 
amount  of  commodities  we  have  to  the 
human  populations  and  animals  which 
consume  the  commodities,  figures  in 
terms  of  poundage,  bushels,  and  bales 
do  not  mean  half  of  what  they  seem  to 
mean  on  the  surface. 

We  are  always  comparing  what  we 
had  20  years  ago  with  what  we  have 
now.  But  at  that  time  our  population 
was  much  smaller  and  we  consumed 
much  less.  Today  our  inventories  must 
be  larger  because  of  the  greater  demand. 
If  surpluses  are  responsible  for  col- 
lapsed farm  prices,  and  the  adminis- 
tration blames  the  trouble  on  the  sur- 
pluses inherited  from  the  Democratic 
administration,  how  does  it  account  for 
the  fact  that  farm  prices  averaged  100 
percent  of  parity  in  1952? 

Actually.  Mr.  President,  the  total  corn 
reserve  in  October  1952  was  only  486 
million  bushels — about  a  month  and  a 
half's  supply — to  protect  us  from  a  meat 
shortage  in  the  event  of  a  short  crop  to 
follow.  A  total  reserve  of  that  amount, 
a  month  and  a  half's  supply  of  corn,  is 
no  surplus:  that  is  a  shortage  of  corn. 

The  carryover  of  wheat  in  July  1952 
was  only  255  million  bushels,  a  fourth  of 
what  it  is  today,  and  a  reserve  enough 
for  only  about  3  months  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

A  3  months'  supply  of  wheat  is  an 
absolute  minimum  inventory  at  any 
time.  A  month  and  a  half's  supply  of 
corn  is  what  we  had  at  the  end  of  1952. 
Yet  the  administration  talks  about  in- 
heriting a  mess.  I  say,  "baloney."  The 
administration  did  not  inherit  any  mess; 
it  inherited  a  farm  price  structure  which 
was  sound — well  over  90  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  know  what  a  rea- 
sonable supply  of  corn  is.  It  would  be 
poor  planning  not  to  have  three  months' 
supply  of  corn  on  hand.  Why  is  not  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  telling  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cities  the  truth?  Why  does 
he  not  say  what  we  would  do  if  we  did 
not  have  a  surplus  of  corn  for  an  emer- 
gency? 

In  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  I  proposed  that  we  set  aside 
350  million  bushels  of  corn  as  a  national 
security  reserve.  Mr.  President,  what 
do  you  think  the  ofHcials  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  said?  They  said,  "We 
do  not  have  that  much  corn  to  set  aside. 
It  would  tighten  the  corn  market  too 
much." 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Benson  and 
his  associates  go  about  the  country  and 
talk  about  the  surplus  of  corn,  but  be- 
hind closed  doors  at  executive  sessions 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  they 


say.  "We  do  not  have  enough.  We  can- 
not afford  to  set  aside  350  million  bush- 
els." 

The  best  we  could  get  in  this  bill  was 
a  discretionary  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  set  aside  up  to  250  million 
bushels,  yet  the  same  Department  cut 
back  the  corn  allotment  to  43  million 
acres  this  year,  just  before  we  were 
ready  to  consider  this  bill. 

There  il  a  special  little  com  amend- 
ment which  the  administration  plans  to 
blTer. 

The  scheme  is  to  divide  and  conquer: 
pit  the  farmer  against  the  worker;  pit 
the  farmer  against  the  city  man:  pit 
the  city  man  against  the  country  man; 
then  pit  the  corn  man  against  the  wheat 
man.  It  Is  the  confounded  business  of 
trying  to  divide  and  divide,  to  .slice  and 
slice;  in  order  to  do  what?  To  win  an 
argument  over  parity  price  supports. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  deter- 
mined to  prove,  even  if  he  wrecks  the 
farm  economy,  that  a  program  of  flexible 
price  supports,  as  he  sees  it.  is  the  last 
word  in  sound  agricultural  economics. 
Before  we  get  around  to  deciding  that 
issue,  there  will  be  quite  a  scrap  around 
here. 

Cutting  back  to  43  million  acres  of 
corn  cannot  be  justified.  Either  there 
is  too  much  corn,  or  there  is  not  enouuh. 
We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Yet  pub- 
licly it  is  said  we  have  too  much  corn; 
but  in  the  committee,  we  are  told  we  do 
not  have  enough  to  set  aside  350  million 
bushels. 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment.  What 
is  one  of  the  myths  which  has  been 
perpetrated  upon  the  American  people 
by  thi.«!  administration?  Mr.  Benson 
keeps  talking  about  it.  He  spoke  about 
it  the  other  night  on  television.  He 
referred  to  the  mess  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  the  Democrats.  Well, 
when  the  Democrats  control  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  again.  I 
hope  we  inherit  an  equally  good  "me.ss" — 
a  "mess"  in  which  the  farm  price  parity 
ratio  was  well  over  90  percent;  a  "mess" 
in  which  the  farmers  were  actually  mak- 
ing money;  in  which  the  farm  mortgage 
indebtedness  was  the  lowest  it  had  been 
in  35  years.  That  was  the  "ine.ss  '  I 
will  put  that  word  in  quotation  marks, 
because  it  is  hard  to  gather  from  the 
Record  the  voice  inflections.  We  must 
be  careful  about  the  words  we  use. 

There  was  no  real  mess. 

What  the  present  adniinistration  did 
inherit  *ras  a  sound  aixricultural  base,  a 
sound  agricultural  economy.  The  farm- 
er was  getting  more  than  45  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  which  was  spent  for  food 
by  the  American  consumer.  Today  the 
farmer  is  getting  39  cents  out  of  the  so- 
called  consumer's  food  dollar. 

In  November  1952,  when  the  election 
was  over,  the  farmer  was  receiving  100 
percent  of  parity.  The  farmer  at  that 
time  was  paying  off  his  debts. 

But  what  about  surpluses?  Sur- 
pluses have  been  accumulating  since 
the  administration's  surplus  disposal 
program  came  into  being.  This  ad- 
ministration does  not  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  surpluses:  it  cannot  even  give 
them  away. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Inasmuch  as 
some  figures  which  I  saw  indicated  that 
the  farmer's  Income  had  dropped  23 
percent  in  the  past  3  years 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  If  I  may  help  the 
Senator,  the  fluure  is  29  i>ercent. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator's  correction,  because 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
always  has  more  advanced  information 
and  has  more  recent  farm  fl«ures  than 
I  have,  or  than  probably  any  other  Sen- 
ators have. 

At  the  same  time,  corF>orate  profits 
rose  14  percent  before  taxes,  and  32  per- 
cent after  taxes;  and  also  the  stock  mar- 
ket has  gone  up  some  62  percent  in  the 
same  period. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, why  is  it.  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  seems  to  be  so  annoyed 
about  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  to  bet- 
ter himself  this  year,  instead  of  waiting 
for  a  long-term  plan  to  take  effect,  a 
plan  which  will  mean  nothing  to  him — 
certainly  not  this  year,  and  possibly  not 
for  a  long  time  to  come? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  If  I  could  an.swer 
the  Senators  question,  I  suptx).se  I 
would  be  the  hero  of  the  day.  All  I  can 
think  of  for  the  moment  is  that  the 
Secretary  believes  he  has  a  program  for 
the  farmers;  and  even  if  every  farmer 
in  the  Nation  di.sagrees  with  him.  the 
Secretary  will  insist  on  his  program,  no 
matter  how  much  money  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  has  to  spend 
to  propagandize  people  who  know  noth- 
ing about  agriculture. 

In  the  city  of  Duluth,  In  1  day,  over 
1  radio  station,  1  advertising  agency 
spent  more  than  $18,000  for  32  spot  ad- 
vertising announcements,  telling  the 
people  of  the  Duluth  area  to  write  and 
tell  their  Senators  to  vote  for  the  Eisen- 
hower farm  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  usual.  I  am 
learning  from  listening  to  the  distin- 
nui.shed  Senator  from  Minnesota.  May 
I  ask  him  who  pays  for  such  broadcasts? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suppose  they  are 
paid  for  with  money  which  was  collected 
at  the  $100-a-p!ate  dinners. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Are  the  broad- 
casts in  connection  with  the  Eisenhower 
9-point  farm  proRiam? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  in  con- 
nection|with  the  9-point  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Has  the  9-point 
program  any  relationship  to  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  it  has,  it  is 
purely  coincidental  and  accidental. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  is  aware  of  a  survey  which  was 
made  by  responsible  sources,  showing 
that  in  my  State  of  New  York,  where 
dairy  in'?,  of  course,  is  the  main  agri- 
cultural industry,  the  dairy  farmers  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  their  labor  62  Va 
cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Sixty-two  cents 
an  hour? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Sixty-two  and  a  half 
cents  an  hour  is  all  they  received  in  pay- 
ment for  their  labor.    That  is.  of  course. 
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below  the  minimum  wage  of  $1  which 
only  today  went  into  effect.  I  was  very 
glad  indeed  that  Congress  passed  a  $1 
minimum  wage  law.  because,  like  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  was  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  The  new  law 
guarantees  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  an 
hour  to  persons  engaged  in  interstate 
comAerce. 

Mri  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Tht  Senator's  figures  with  respect  to 
dairy  farming  in  New  York  are  about 
the  same  as  the  figures  are  for  Minne- 
sota. They  may  be  1,  2,  or  3  cents  more. 
But  the  fi'^ure  is  about  the  same  in  most 
of  the  dairying  States,  especially  Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  New  York. 

No  farmer  has  a  more  expensive  in- 
vestment than  a  dairy  fanner  has.  A 
modern  dairy  farm  is  one  of  the  top 
investments  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  speak  at  this  mo- 
ment only  for  the  dairy  farmers,  perhaps 
because  I  am  so  much  more  familiar  with 
their  problems  than  I  am  with  those  of 
other  farmers.  However.  I  Imagine  the 
same  problems  exist  in  other  fields  of 
agriculture. 

The  dairy  farmers  are  caur^ht  in  a 
disastrous  squeeze.  The  revenue  which 
they  obtain  as  a  result  of  their  labor 
has  been  continuously  decreasing;  and 
it  is  honest  labor,  labor  involving  yweat 
and  hard,  continuous  toil.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  recorded  yester- 
day the  fact  that  the  income  of  the  dairy 
farmer  has  dropped  an  average  of  some- 
w  here  between  20  and  29  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Whereas,  the  supplies 
and  equipment  the  dairy  farmers  must 
buy.  together  with  the  items  which  they 
need  even  for  their  household  use.  have 
not  declined  in  cost. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  prices  of  those  items  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    They  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  only  price  which 
has  declined,  and  the  only  thing  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  kept  average 
prices  stable — and  the  Republicans  make 
much  of  the  stability  of  prices — has  been 
the  price  of  food,  which  has  gone  lower 
than  it  has  in  many  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  so 
right.  The  Republican  administration 
proudly  proclaims  that  it  has  stabilized 
the  cost  of  living,  but  it  has  done  so  at 
the  expense  of  American  agriculture. 
What  the  Senator  has  said  is  exactly  the 
truth. 

But  interest  rates  have  not  been  sta- 
bilized; they  have  gone  up.  The  largest 
single  increase  in  farmers'  costs  has  been 
in  the  interest  rate  charges  which  the 
farmers  have  to  pay  on  their  long-term 
and  short-term  notes. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  a  report  Just 
released  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Minneapolis,  which  is  in  the  10th 
reeion.  I  believe,  indicates  that  this  year 
short-term  farm  credit,  which  is  the  kind 
of  credit  used  to  purchase  livestock,  seed, 
and  equipment  is  17  percent  higher 
than  it  was  last  year.  The  casts  of  long- 
term  credit  on  farm  mortgages  are  go- 
in^  up  at  an  average  rate  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  the  farmers  to  pay. 


So  when  we  repeat  what  we  have  said, 
someone  finally  asks,  "What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?"  I  will  tell  the  Sen- 
ate :  We  must  enact  legislation  which  will 
afford  relief. 

John  Majmard  Keynes  was  once  asked. 
"What  is  the  difference  between  the 
long-term  and  the  short-term  effects  of 
economics?" 

Lord  Keynes  replied,  "In  the  long  run, 
you  are  dead." 

Long-term  relief  Is  not  needed  just 
now  for  agriculture.  What  is  needed  is 
short-term  relief.  Agriculture  will  not 
get  such  relief  imlcss  we  adopt  as  a  mini- 
mum S.  3183,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  It  needs  some  very  strong 
amendments.  It  needs  some  very  good 
amendments.  But  it  needs  amendments 
which  will  strengthen  it.  not  amend- 
ments which  will  weaken  it. 

If  we  should  go  back  to  the  newspaper 
program,  the  paid  Republican  advertise- 
ment "Boxtop "  program,  I  do  not  know 
how  we  could  do  anything  with  it.  I 
might  ask  the  Parliamentarian  how  we 
could  vote  on  the  Eisenhower  program, 
since  it  is  before  us  only  in  a  newspaper 
ad.  I  wonder  if  voting  on  a  newspaper  ad 
is  within  the  precedents  of  the  Senate. 
I  shall  not  press  it  at  this  time,  but  I  shall 
discuss  it  later.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Parliamentarian  look  into  the  question 
of  how  the  Senate  could  vote  on  an  ad 
which  appeared  in  the  Shakopee  Valley 
News.  I  have  been  receiving  some  of 
these  ads  from  Shakopee  and  Chaska. 
Perhaps  we  can  establish  new  precedents 
in  the  Senate  so  that  we  will  not  have  to 
print  bills,  and  we  can  cut  down  the  costs 
of  Government.  We  can  have  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee's  ad  agency 
write  up  the  bills. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Assistant 
Secretary,  Mr.  Peterson,  came  into  my 
State  last  year,  and  said  that  the  farmer 
should  realize  that  his  dreamworld  was 
over — the  dreamworld  teing  considered 
the  war  years.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  farmer  now  real- 
izes that  the  dreamworld  of  the  war 
years  is  over? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  farmer  surely 
does  realize  that  fact.  He  realizes  he  is 
living  in  a  nightmare — a  Republican 
nightmare.  There  are  no  nice  dreams 
any  more.  I  may  add  that  he  has  quit 
counting  sheep,  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  to  sell  the  sheep.  It  is  a  good  thing 
we  have  a  wool  act;  otherwise  I  do  not 
know  what  farmers  would  have. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  colleagues  will 
bear  with  me,  I  should  like  to  speak  about 
the  wheat  situation,  because  the  present 
administration  likes  to  point  out  the 
"mess  '  they  inherited  from  the  previous 
administration. 

The  total  carryover  of  wheat  in  July 
1952  was  255,000,000  bushels,  or  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  is  today.  Such  a  re- 
serve would  have  been  enough  for  only 
about  three  months  in  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. That  would  have  been  a  scanty 
reserve  for  full-scale  war. 

The  carryover  was  225,000,000  bush- 
els. I  am  going  to  say  this  next  line 
rather  loudly  because  I  want  Ezra  Benson 
to  hear  me. 


Ezra,  do  you  think  the  255,000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  which  you  inherited 
was  a  mess?  Do  you  think  that  was  too 
many  bushels? 

Ezra,  do  you  advocate  that  this  coun- 
try should  ever  have  less  than  255  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  reserve?  On  the 
other  hand.  Ezra,  how  come  you  have 
1  billion  bushels  in  reserve  now,  if  you  are 
so  confoundedly  good  with  yotir  manage- 
ment and  efficiency? 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  we  had  in  reserve  in 
1952  and  the  farmers  were  getting  a 
pretty  good  price  for  wheat.  Yet  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  speaks  for  a  half 
hour  on  television.  I  am  going  to  be  on 
tonight  for  only  15  minutes.  I  shall  not 
need  30  minutes  to  answer  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  said  in  30  minutes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  went  on 
television  and  told  the  American  people 
the  reason  things  are  bad  is  that  he  in- 
herited "the  mess."  The  only  "mess" 
he  inherited  was  his  political  affiliation. 
That  is  the  only  trouble.  He  has  bumped 
into  the  wrong  philosophy. 

Facts  are  facts.  Sometimes  they  are 
very  disturbing.  The  fact  is  that  in  July 
1952 — and  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  they 
have  most  of  the  crop  already  harvested 
by  July — there  were  255  million  bushels 
of  wheat  in  reserve. 

I  shall  tell  my  colleagues  something 
else.  In  July  1952,  farmers  cotild  store 
their  wheat  for  6  cents  a  bushel,  at  4  per- 
cent interest  on  their  crop  loans.  One 
of  the  first  things  the  administration  did 
was  to  increase  the  price  of  storing 
wheat  to  II  cents  a  bushel  and  increase 
interest  rates  from  4  to  4  '/^  percent.  The 
administration  believes  in  price  supports 
for  some  p>eople. 

Now  representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion are  going  around  the  country  and 
are  sajring  that  the  American  people  are 
paying  $1  million  a  day  for  storage 
charges.  Whose  fault  is  it?  The  admin- 
istration's fault.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  farmers  pay  11  cents  a  bushel  for 
storage.  Farmers  stored  all  the  wheat 
they  wanted  for  6  cents  a  bushel  3' 2 
years  ago.  Not  only  that,  but  the  United 
States  Government  granted  loans  to 
build  warehouses.  The  Government  it- 
self has  built  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  storage  bins. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  wants 
so  thoroughly  to  discredit  the  price  sup- 
port program  that  the  people  will  want  to 
get  rid  of  it.  This  has  been  said  time  aft- 
er time  in  private  conversations,  which  I 
have  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  As  I  said  to  the 
committee,  if  anybody  challenges  the 
validity  of  my  statement.  I  shall  bring 
before  them  personnel  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  who  have  made  that 
statement.  They  are  working  on  a  pro- 
gram in  which  they  have  openly  said  they 
do  not  believe.  The  administration 
would  like  the  program  to  fail.  It  would 
like  to  have  the  American  people  believe 
it  does  not  work,  so  that  there  would  be 
a  free  market. 

I  know  what  a  free  market  means. 
One  of  the  first  jobs  I  had  as  a  boy 
was  driving  a  grain  wagon.  That  was 
before  farmers  had  many  trucks.  In 
South  Dakota,  where  I  worked  as  a  boy 
we  used  to  line  up.    I  used  to  work  in 
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a  header  box.  There  were  days  when 
the  grain  did  not  grow  high  enough  to 
be  shocked.  We  had  to  head  it.  If 
anyone  wants  to  get  a  good  workout. 
I  suggest  that  he  get  in  a  header  box 
and  drive  around  all  day  in  the  hot 
sun.  Then  we  would  get  in  the  grain 
wagon  and  drive  our  team  to  town.  If 
the  wagon  could  be  seen  coming  a  block 
or  so  away,  the  price  of  the  grain  would 
go  down  5  or  10  or  12  cents  before  we 
got  to  the  elevator.  That  happened  in 
the  days  before  the  Exchange  Act,  which 
limits  the  fluctuation  in  any  one  day.  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  exact  amount,  but 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  the  price 
of  grain  cannot  fluctuate.  If  the  price 
exceeds  the  limits,  the  grain  market 
has  to  close  down. 

My  father  told  me  that  in  the  Da- 
kotas  he  would  have  his  grain  shocked 
and  ready  for  the  community  thresh- 
ing rig  to  come  through,  but  by  the 
time  he  got  his  grain  to  market  the 
price  of  it  could  have  fallen  50  cents. 
After  the  grain  speculators  bought  the 
grain,  the  price  then  went  up. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  reason  why 
we  have  price  supports.  One  of  the  basic 
reasons  is  orderly  marketing,  to  give 
the  farmers  a  chance  to  store  his  grain 
long  enough  so  he  can  take  advantage 
of  a  market  price  which  i.s  reasonably 
steady.  In  Minnesota  and  other  North- 
ern States,  most  of  the  grain  goes  to  the 
elevators  in  August  or  September,  and. 
farther  south,  in  such  States  as  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma,  in  June  or  July. 
If  there  were  no  controls,  prices  would 
be  depressed  at  thase  times.  After  a 
while,  the  price  would  go  up.  but  that 
mould  be  after  somebody^else  got  the 
commodities. 

The  farm  program  provides  a  way  for 
farmers  to  receive  loans  on  their  com- 
modities. How  many  Americans  know 
the  price-support  program  is  a  loan  pro- 
gram on  goods?  It  is  not  a  subsidy;  it 
is  a  loan  program  on  goods,  the  same 
as  a  loan  for  purchasing  something  at 
the  store  or  obtai.iing  a  loan  on  a  home. 
The  farmer  pays  4'2  percent  on  the 
loan,  and  he  has  deductions  made  from 
Uie  loan — on  every  bushel  to  pay  for 
storage. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     It  is  a  loan,  but 
not  a  commercial  loan.    It  is  backed  by 
a  tangible  collateral.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  collateral  is  in  being,  right  there. 
on  hand. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  price  sup- 
port program  for  20  years  under  Demo- 
cratic administrations  cost  less  than  40 
cents  a  person.  Under  the  Republican 
administration  it  has  cost  $2.50  a  per- 
son. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  the  20  years 
under  Democratic  administration,  the 
price-support  program  cost  less  than  40 
cents  a  person.  Including  all  products 
under  price  supports,  and  includmg  a 


loss  of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  In 
the  case  of  potatoes.   Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  other  words, 
the  loss  on  all  price-supported  products 
in  the  20  years  of  Democratic  adminis- 
tration was  an  average  of  atx)ut  35  cents 
a  person  per  annum.  The  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  becau.se  of  the  loss  on  the  basic 
commodities,  as  a  result  of  price  sup- 
ports, averaged  le.ss  than  1  cent  a  per- 
son per  annum  over  the  20-year  period. 
In  other  words,  the  lass,  counting  e*  ery- 
thing.  was  approximately  $1  billion.  The 
lo.ss  on  the  basic  commodities  was  ap- 
proximately $20  million.  In  the  case  of 
some  products,  such  as  cotton,  substan- 
tial profits  were  made.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  the  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that 
during  the  war  period  and  the  period 
immediately  following  the  war.  some 
profit  was  made  on  wheat. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  fact.  In  the 
case  of  cotton,  there  was  a  profit  of 
$248  million. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Nat- 
urally I  have  been  interested  m  the  able 
Senator's  description  of  heading  wheat 
when  he  was  a  boy  in  South  Dakota.  I 
hope  we  are  raising  better  wheat  these 
days. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  more 
drought  then. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Of 
counse  there  was  some  drought  in  the 
1930s. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  not  too  old 
then. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  de- 
velopment of  rustproof  varieties  of 
wheat  has  helped  a  great  deal,  of  course 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that 
my  uncle.  Dr.  Harry  B.  Humphrey,  for- 
merly Chief  Plant  Pathologist  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  more 
than  20  years— he  passed  away  only  a 
few  years  ago — did  as  much  to  develop 
rustproof  varieties  of  wheat,  including 
control  of  the  barberry  bush,  as  was  done 
by  any  other  person.  He  was  cited  for 
his  work  in  developing  rustproof  varie- 
ties of  seed.  He  retired  in  the  1940s. 
I  remember  as  a  boy  going  into  a  wheat- 
field  with  my  uncle,  and  I  remember 
how  we  could  see  a  dip  in  the  field,  and 
we  would  know  that  there  was  some  rust 
there,  and  we  could  pick  out  the  stems, 
and  could  find  mst  on  them,  and  could 
see  the  trail  of  rust-infected  wheat 
ahead  of  us.  Those  were  interesting 
days  to  me. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
Dr.  Humphrey  did  a  great  work  in  that 
respect. 

There  was  a  young  man  who  went  to 
the  State  college  at  Brookings   also 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Does  the  Senator 
from     South     Dakota     refer     to     Dr 
Hanson? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No-  not 
Dr.  Hanson;  I  refer  to  a  man  who  later 
went  to  Texas.  His  name  escapes  me 
for  the  moment.    He  was  a  student  at 


the  South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture: and  he  began  experimenting 
with  varieties  of  wheat,  in  the  backyard 
of  the  house  in  which  he  roomed  while 
he  was  in  college.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  his  work  resulted  In  multiplying 
the  production  of  wheat  in  South 
Dakota  from  2  times  to  4  times  what  it 
would  have  been  if  conditions  had  re- 
mninod  as  they  were  during  the  years 
when  we  were  bothered  with  rust. 

I  apieciate  the  description  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  has  given,  because 
I  myself  had  a  few  boyhood  experiences 
with  farming,  too. 

I  wish  to  suRce.st.  however,  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota  could 
make  a  real  contribution  reKaidini;  the 
point  he  was  discuj>sinR.  namely  the 
comparative  costs  to  the  American 
people,  in  connection  with  the  making 
of  loans  on  wheat;  if  he  would  place  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  that 
point,  a  table  giving  the  dollar-and-cent 
value  of  the  support  loans  during  the 
period  of  2  vear.s 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  am  going  to  do  so. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Because 
my  memory  is  that  the  average  of  the 
loan  prices  for  the  last  few  years  is  far 
above  the  average  of  the  loan  values  on 
corn  and  wheat  during  the  preceding  20 
years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  is 
correct,  becau.se  during  (he  last  years  we 
produced  more. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No-  I 
mean  that  in  the  past  few  years  the  loan 
price  per  bushel  on  both  corn  and  wheat 
has  been  far  above  the  average  for  the 
prior  15  or  16  vears. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  it  has 
been  if  we  refer  to  the  average  over  the 
15  or  16  years,  becau.se  back  in  the  1930s 
a  carload  could  be  purchased  for  less 
than  $1,000 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  the 
average  for  the  past  few  years  is  also 
considerably  above  the  average  from 
1945  to  1953. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  say  it  is  higher  than 
the  average  from  1948  through  1953'' 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes  on 
both  corn  and  wheat,  in  .South  Dakota 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President'  I 
appreciate  that  information.  Let  me  a.sk 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  what  it 
proves. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  has 
been  more  expensive— I  am  not  question- 
ing that  perhaps  there  has  been  ex- 
pense—but if  the  loan  price  per  bushel 
were  lower,  and  if  there  were  wartime 
markets,  nothing  was  lost  by  having  a 
low  support  rate.  The  wartime  m.irkets 
not  merely  took  care  of  the  surplus;  they 
kept  prices  weU  above  »he  lower  support 
loan  rates. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  always  been 
Interested  in  the  administrations  talk 
about  peacetime  markets.  We  are  now 
spending  for  defense  as  much  money  as 
we  spent  at  any  time  during  World  War 
IL  In  fact,  the  whole  world  Is  spending 
more  money  for  defense.  Our  subcom- 
mittee has  just  made  a  study  of  arma- 
ment expenditures  throughout  the  world. 
They  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and  have 
been  since  1945.    As  you  know.  Mr.  Pres- 
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ident.  no  more  wheat  is  used  as  a  result 
of  shooting  a  gun.  It  all  deiiends  on  the 
extent  to  which  a  nation  is  mobilized. 
We  are  now  spending  more  money  on 
armaments  than  we  have  spent  during 
any  year  since  the  end  of  World  War  U, 
except  during  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question:  Is  it  not  true  that  today 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  paying  more  than  the  market  price 
to  stockpile  commodities  in  the  interest 
of  national  security? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Government  is  paying  more 
than  the  market  price,  but  I  know  the 
Government  is  stockpiling — and  that  is 
a  program  which  I  approve, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
If  there  were  to  be  an  atomic  attack,  the 
first  thing  that  would  happen  would  be 
a  dislocation  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Hl'MPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Therefore,  is  It 
not  true  that  one  of  the  most  important 
commodities  to  stockpile — if  not  the 
most  important  commodity  to  stock- 
pile— is  food,  so  that  cities  such  as  New 
York  would  have  sufficient  food  until 
transportation  could  be  resumed  to  a 
reasonable  exicnt"* 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thinks  that  would 
be  a  sensible  program,  anc)  I  think  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  would  take  the 
view  that  that  would  be  a  gbod  program. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  see  why  the  adminis- 
tration is  so  proud  of  its  program  of 
stockpiling  various  war  materials,  where- 
as, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  stockpiled  one 
pound  of  food  to  be  used  in  case  of  an 
atomic  attack?  Does  the  Benater  from 
Minnesota  think  that  makes  much 
sense? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No:  frankly.  I  do 
not.  Also,  I  should  like  to  have  the  ad- 
ministration tell  the  taxpayers  how  much 
money  is  being  spent  to  stockpile  all 
these  defense  materials,  anid  also  tell  the 
taxpayers  the  total  costs  involved,  and 
explain  to  the  people  the  stiorage  charges 
for  those  stockpiles,  and  how  much  more 
than  the  market  price  the  Government 
has  had  to  pay  for  them.  I  am  asking 
this  only  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Of  course  we  know  it  costs  money  to 
store  wheat  and  to  store  aluminum,  and 
to  store  copper.  I  am  saying  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  complaints  on  the  radio 
and  on  the  television,  night  after  night, 
telling  the  American  people  that  the 
Government  is  spending  a  million  dollars 
a  day  in  fees  for  the  storage  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  it  Is  only  common  de- 
cency and  fairness  also  to  say  to  the 
people.  "Of  course,  the  Government 
stockpiles  many  other  things,  too,  on 
which  substantial  amounts  of  money 
are  paid." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  fact,  the  stor- 
age charges  In  the  case  of  some  war  ma- 
terials are  greater  than  the  storage 
charges  on  agricultural  commodities,  be- 


cause some  of  the  defense  commodities 
which  are  stored  must  be  turned  or 
moved  periodically — for  example,  in  the 
case  of  rubber.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
to  me  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  price  of  beef  in  my  State, 
and  to  request  an  insertion  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  which  I 
have  received  in  recent  weeks,  reporting 
personal  experiences  of  Mis.souri  farmers 
caught  in  the  squeeze  of  falling  prices 
and  rising  costs,  was  a  news  item  from 
the  front  page  of  the  Neosho  (Mo.)  Daily 
News  of  February  3,  1956. 

Under  the  headline  "Farmers  Find  It 
Co<-ts  Money  to  Raise  a  Calf  and  Send  It 
to  Market,"  this  news  story  reported  that 
a  Newton  County,  Mo.,  farmer  received 
only  35  cents,  net.  for  a  2-week-old  calf, 
after  paying  $1  for  hauling  the  calf  to 
market. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  fanners  of 
Missouri  are  demanding  an  opportunity 
for  an  equal  share  in  the  national  pros- 
perity, of  which  they  read  so  much  in 
the  newspapers,  but  in  which  they  have 
had  a  continually  decreasing  share  under 
this  present  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.«:ent  that  the  newspaper  article  from  the 
Neosho  Daily  News  of  February  3  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farmers  Find  It  Costs  MoNry  To  Raise  a 
Calf  and  Send  It  to  Market 

Albert  Howland.  who  milks  14  cows  on  his 
80-acre  farm  near  Neosha,  figures  it  might 
not  be  a  bad  idea  to  revive  Henry  Wallace's 
farm  plan  and  plow  under  every  other  pig. 
Only  in  his  case  It  would  be  Jersey  calves. 

Producing  a  sales  slip.  Howland  yesterday 
showed  what  he  meant.  He  seut  a  2-week- 
old  Jersey  calf  to  market. 


It  brought  him  $1.25  at  the  sales  bam. 

The  ticket  Ehowed  a  deduction  of  90 
cents — 60  cents  for  commission.  25  cents  for 
yardage,  and  5  cents  for  Insurance. 

That  left  a  balance  of  35  cents  from  the 
sale  of  the  calf. 

He  paid  a  trucker  $1  to  bring  the  calf  to 
market. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case], 
on  the  question  of  the  actual  loan  value 
of  cerfe^nKspmmodities,  including  wheat, 
corn,  emton,  peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye.  sorghimis,  and  so  forth,  I 
have  a  table  from  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service.  It  shows,  for  1952,  1953, 
1954.  and  1955,  the  actual  supF>ort  price 
for  each  commodity,  and  the  percentage 
of  parity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  table  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  It 
takes  us  back  only  to  1952.  I  will  ob- 
tain the  other  figures  and  place  them 
in  the  Record  the  next  time  I  obtain 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and.  of  course,  I  shall  not  object — would 
the  able  Senator  have  any  objection  to 
my  inserting,  fallowing  this  table,  the 
figures  for  wheat  and  corn  for  South 
Dakota  from  1945  through  1953? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  think  such 
figures  would  be  very  appropriate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
the  figures  at  my  office. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Record  be  held  open 
so  that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
may  in.sert  a  table  at  that  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  table  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  Record  will  be  held 
open  so  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  CaseI  may  make  an  addi- 
tional insertion,  if  he  so  desires. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows: 


Price  support  programs — Support  price  of  farm  commodities 
IF.statilished  by  Secretary  of  Apriculture  under  applicable  laws) 
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1 19.W  support  price;  $1 .81.  76  percent  of  parity. 

»  lO.Vi  clip  will  be  supported  at  106  percent  of  parity. 

I  Means  not  yet  anuouueed. 
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Price  supports  in  South  Dakota 
(Flitunis  mpplk'l  by  SUtc  A.  S.  C.  office,  Iluron.  9.  Duk.) 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
storage  of  food  along  with  the  storai^e  of 
other  essentials.  I  think  such  storage 
ought  to  be  on  the  hbcral  side  rather 
than  to  be  on  the  gambling  side.  I  have 
always  been  one  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  best  place  for  such  storage  is  as 
clase  as  possible  to  the  point  of  produc- 
tion.   I  believe  in  fnrm  .«tora":e. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Storage  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Storage 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  concur  in  that 
general  view.  I  think  it  makes  good 
sense. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  The  la'^t 
year  I  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  joined  with  Representative  Phil- 
lips, of  California,  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  farm  legislation  pending  at  that 
time  to  authorize  the  advancement  of 
funds  for  the  building  of  grain  storage 
facilities,  including  wooden  bins,  wheie 
they  were  approved,  permitting  the  fa- 
cilities to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  storage 
fees  which  the  farmer  would  earn  dur- 
ing the  first  5  years  of  the  life  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  good 
suggestion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  in 
hearty  agreement  with  that  general  idea. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmers  in  his  home  State. 
He  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  them. 
I  have  always  been  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieved that  more  on-the-farm  storage  is 
very  desirable.  I  think  in  the  long  run 
it  would  save  the  Govenmient  mcney. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think  it 
would,  too.  It  has  been  true  in  my  own 
case  that  once  In  a  while  we  miscalcu- 
lated the  amount  of  feed  we  might  need 
through  the  winter.  It  was  pretty  handy 
to  have  some  of  that  grain  near  enough 
so  that  it  could  be  unsealed  and  used  for 
feed  without  payin:?  frei','ht  charges  to 
the  Senators  great  city  of  Minneapolis 
and  back.  We  like  to  unj.eal  it  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  point  of  use.  Then,  too, 
the  feaure  of  storage  on  the  farm  has 
made  it  pos.sible  for  farmers  to  acquire 
buildings  which  add  to  t^ieir  property 
value.  Through  earnings  from  storage 
charges,  they  have  been  able  to  pay  for 
facilities  to  store  the  grain,  which  other- 
wise would  have  gone  to  the  terminals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  there  is  an- 
other point  in  favor  of  storage  on  the 
farm.  When  storage  is  done  on  the  farm 
the  movement  of  that  commodity  is  lit- 
erally blocked  at  the  fanner's  gate,  and 
It  does  not  get  into  the  terminal  eleva- 


tors or  into  the  pipeline,  so  to  speak, 
where  it  might  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  market  price. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes,  I 
have  seen  trucks  Imed  up.  Just  as  the 
Senator  says  he  has  seen  wagon  boxes 
lined  up.  waiting  to  unload.  I  have  seen 
piles  of  grain  dumped  near  the  railroad 
station   when   cars   aere   not   available. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Shortage  of  box- 
cars is  n  continuous  problem. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  Is  a 
problem.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  I.  in  our  personal  experience,  have 
seen  the  wisdom  of  providing  a  storace 
prorram  and  a  loan-support  prof^ram. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  contribution.  It  is  very 
valuable. 

Continuing  with  the  case  of  the  so- 
called  mess  which  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Een-on  talks  about  inheriting,  that 
mess  consisted  of  a  sound  a'^ncultural 
plant  produc.ng  at  levels  demanded  for 
that  time,  with  farm  prices  averapinj 
100  percent  of  parity,  and  with  only 
enoM7h  reserves  for  prudrnt  safety  in 
event  the  Korean  conflict  erupted  fur- 
ther into  a  new  world  war. 

Those  mmimum  reserves — 2  months' 
supply  of  feed  grains,  a  month  and  a 
half's  supply  of  corn,  and  slightly  over  3 
months'  supply  of  wheat — and  appar- 
ently the  "burdensome  surplus"  the 
President  appears  so  concerned  about 
when  he  talks  of  wartime  poliCiCS  "tDO 
lon=T  continued." 

Am  I  to  understand  that  if  he  had 
been  President  in  19J2,  in  the  midst  of 
wartime  conditions,  with  feed  demand 
exceeding  annunl  production  and  in  t^e 
face  of  those  limited  reserves,  he  or  any 
other  respon.'^iible  cfflcial  would  have 
ordered  at  that  time  a  cutback  in  our 
production?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  Ijelieve  President  Eisenliower  or  any 
other  President  would  have  done  that. 

I  ask  that  some  spokesman  for  the 
White  House  answer  that  question,  if 
the  administration  Intends  to  persist  in 
such  misleading  propaganda  about  past 
policies  "too  long  continued." 

The  only  way  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration could  have  'too  long  con- 
tinued." those  policies  was  up  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1953.  We  went  out  the  first  week 
of  January  1953.  If  anyone  continued 
the  wron^  policies  after  1933.  it  mat 
have  been  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion that  did  so.  I  have  been  talkinc: 
abcut  the  policies  In  effect  up  to  1952. 
what  the  level  of  production  was  up  to 
that  time,  and  the  level  of  so-called  sur- 
pluses. 

I  ask  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  view  of  his  continuing  asser- 
tions about  rll  of  agriculture's  troubles 
stemming  from  too  long  maintaining 
what  they  term  "wartime  incentives." 
whether  he  would  have  recklessly  risked 
this  country's  security  by  cutting  back 
production  at  such  a  time. 

We  were  still  at  war  in  Korea,  and  we 
needed  our  maximum  production. 

In  1952  we  had  quite  a  war  on  our 
hands.  We  were  worried  about  a  ^rger 
conflict.  The  international  situation 
was  very  desperate,  very  critical. 

If  the  administration  Is  to  persist  in 
saying    that    the   troubles   it   inherited- 
were  caused  by  wartime  policies,  "too 
long  continued."  it  must  mean  that  in 


1951  and  1952  we  should  not  have  ex- 
panded production,  despite  the  fact  that 
in  1952  we  were  using  up  our  supplies  of 
grain  feeds  faster  than  we  were  able  to 
add  to  those  supplies.  If  there  were 
Republicans  who  did  not  think  so,  their 
voices  were  not  raised  then.  How  can 
they  Justify  such  a  clamor  now? 

It  is  particularly  ill-becoming  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  talk 
about  wartime  policies  being  too  long 
continued,  when  during  his  own  cam- 
paign in  1952  he  hiniself  pledged  keeping 
90  percent  of  parity  for  at  least  another 
year  if  he  were  elected,  and  promised  to 
seek  full  parity  after  that. 

If,  as  the  President  says.  90  percent  of 
party  was  too  long  continued,  he  and  his 
administration  did  the  continuing  by 
waiting  until  1954  before  daring  to  wig- 
gle out  of  campaign  promises  to  Amer- 
ica's farmers. 

Htmomber,  in  1952  the  carr>'ovcr  was 
only  253  million  bushels  of  wheat,  4eS 
million  bushels  of  corn,  and  20  million 
tons  of  feed  grains. 

Suppose  ihcy  tell  u%  they  laeVed  time 
to  eflectively  do  ani  thing  aboai  the  1953 
crop. 

All  right,  we  will  go  along.  We  were 
still  at  war,  and  the  Government  still 
preferred  Uking  its  chances  on  the  side 
of  abundance  ruther  than  the  side  of 
shortage. 

But  even  in  October  of  1953.  the  corn 
carryover  *as  only  703  million  bu  .hels. 
Carryover  of  wheat  was  only  562  mil- 
lion bushels.  Carryover  of  total  feed 
grains  w  as  only  27  million  tons. 

These  ngures  are  not  at  all  alarming. 
Five  hundred  and  sixty-two  million 
bushels  of  wheat  are  Just  aix^ut  enough 
for  6  or  7  months  of  normal  cotuumpiiurL 
Seven  hundred  and  sixiy-nine  million 
bushels  of  corn  are  just  about  enough, 
under  present  consumption  require- 
ments, with  the  present  census  of  ani- 
mals—or. rather,  wore  at  that  time. 
1953 — for  abcut  2  months  of  consump- 
tion, or  not  even  2  montiis  of  consump- 
tion. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  1953.  the  supplies  on  haiid  were  not 
dangerously  hirh.  They  were  not  at 
all  dangerously  high  in  the  li-ht  of  the 
commitments  cf  this  country,  in  light 
of  the  inte: national  situation,  and.  above 
all.  in  hght  of  the  increase  in  our  popu- 
lation. 

\Miat  would  happen  if  in  some  of  the 
rrcat  prain-prcuucintj  areas  of  th? 
United  States  wo  had  a  winter  of  the 
kind  that  has  caused  so  much  suffering 
In  southern  Europe  this  year?  What 
would  happen  to  the  whiter  wheat  crop? 
What  would  happrn.  for  example,  in 
some  areas  of  the  country  where  spring 
wheat  is  planted,  if  those  areas  were  to 
get  a  killing  fro:it  of  Uie  kind  WeJt*jin 
Europe  has  suffered? 

What  do  Senators  think  would  happen 
to  our  supplies  in  situations  like  tiiat? 

I  have  lived  through  a  drought,  as  I 
am  sure  other  Se-iators  have.  We  have 
had  unusually  good  production  weath?r 
during  the  past  several  years.  I  can 
remember  when,  as  a  boy,  the  last  crop 
we  had  was  in  1927  and  the  next  one 
in  1938.  We  waltrd  almost  12  years  for 
a  crop.  I  can  remember  duststorms  day 
after  day  and  month  after  month,  which 
were  so  bad  that  wo  could  not  s?e  a  block 
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down  the  street.  In  one  area  of  Beadle 
County,  In  South  Dakota,  I  saw  the  top- 
soil  blown  off  a  large  part  of  the  land 
in  that  county.  It  was  blown  off,  and 
all  that  was  left  was  the  hardpan.  The 
earth  was  as  hard  as  concrete. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
sent  their  great  big  bulldozers,  and 
scoops,  and  shovels  and  the  top-soil  was 
taken  out  of  the  ditches  and  placed  on 
the  fields.  I  remember  as  a  young  man 
In  South  Dakota  being  able  to  walk  from 
the  ground  up  the  side  of  the  largest 
bam  In  the  county.  The  dirt  was  piled 
up  against  the  whole  side  of  the  barn 
I  believe  I  know  something  about  a 
drought.  I  knew  .some  people — no  mat- 
ter how  efficient  they  were  or  how  con- 
scientious, or  how  filled  with  faith  and 
purpose — who  had  no  crops  year  after 
year. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  only  the 
other  day  there  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers pictures  showing  one  of  the  most 
serious  du.'-tstorms  the  southwestern 
part  of  our  country  has  ever  experienced. 
Whole  areas  were  swept  away  by  tor- 
nadoes. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  Senators  who 
are  greatly  concerned  about  the  sup- 
plies in  the  pipeline  and  in  our  Inventory. 

I  cannot  imajrlne  any  businessman 
saying  that  he  Is  ;ireatly  concerned  about 
a  reasonable  inventory.  No  one  with 
any  business  experic4ice  would  say  that. 
The  first  elementary  lesson  of  business 
operation  is  that  it  is  nc^cessary  to  have 
a  working  inventory  and  a  source  of 
.supply.  I  was  taught  that  much  when 
I  was  a  boy  11  years  of  age.  When  I 
was  that  old  I  started  in  our  business 
by  taking  an  inventory.  The  first  les.son 
I  received  wa.s,  "Son.  be  sure  that  you 
have  most  of  your  capital  involved  in 
inventory." 

Of  course,  if  there  Is  Uttl"  or  no  in- 
ventory in  the  farm  program,  the  grain 
sjDeculators  have  a  field  day.  and  the 
consumer  must  pay  through  the  nose 
That  is  what  happens  wh^n  there  is  not 
a  sufUcient  inventory  of  food  and  fiber. 

I  say  to  the  consumers  of  America  and 
to  all  the  hou.sewives  of  Amei  ica  that  one 
of  the  greatest  bles-sings  they  have  is  in 
the  form  of  abundant  fo<tid  and  fiber  .sup- 
plies in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion warchcu.ses.  That  inventory  has 
done  more  to  keep  prices  down  than  any 
other  single  factor.  I  would  look  with 
great  concern  on  living  in  this  counti-y. 
or  in  any  other  country,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  food  and  fiber. 

A  man  who  visited  my  oflBce  before  I 
came  on  the  floor  told  me  that  in  Mexico 
turkey  meat  is  selling  for  a  dollar  a 
pound.  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  largest 
turkey-producing  States  in  the  Nation. 
I  believe  It  Is  either  the  second  or  third 
largest.  We  have  some  of  the  biggest 
turkey  processing  plants  in  the  country, 
where  the  turkey  meat  is  packed  and 
frozen.  That  man  was  interested  in 
turkey  markets  in  the  Latin-American 
countries.  He  said.  "Senator,  isn't  it  in- 
teresting that  we  have  had  all  this  talk 
abcut  surpluses  of  turkeys?  The  Gov- 
ernment hesitated  to  do  anything  about 
it.  It  hesitated  even  to  help  us  open  new 
markets." 

The  turkey  processors  and  turkey 
growers  are  meeting  in  Washington  to- 
day, ti-ying  to  do  something  about  the 


foreign  markets.    Our  people  in  Minne- 
sota will  sell  turkeys  in  Mexico. 

Do  Senators  know  why  turkeys  are 
selling  for  $1  a  pound  in  Mexico?  Mex- 
ico is  short  of  turkeys.  That  is  why  the 
average  Mexican  does  not  get  turkey 
meat.  He  does  not  have  a  chance  to  eat 
turkey. 

If  people  will  come  to. Minnesota,  we 
will  serve  them  the  finest  turkey  they  can 
get  anywhere.  They  will  get  the  finest 
turkey  they  even  tasted  in  their  lives. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  bluebloods  or  rich, 
any  on?  can  get  in  Minnesota  the  finest 
food  in  the  world  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 
That  is  the  reason,  Mr.  President,  why 
prices  are  reasonable. 

What  ha.s  happened  since  1953?  I 
want  the  record  to  be  crystal  clear. 
Secretary  Benson  has  talked  about  in- 
heriting a  mess.  He  may  have  inherited 
a  mess.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that.  However,  it  was  not  in  the  agri- 
cultural program.  He  may  have  in- 
herited some  ether  kind  of  mess,  but  he 
did  not  inherit  a  mess  in  agriculture. 

In  1952,  we  had  barely  enough  in  the 
way  of  supplies  to  get  by.  In  1953,  we 
had  a  modest  carry-over.  What  has 
happened  since?  Well,  let  us  see  what 
the  administration  has  done. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1955  market- 
ing year,  after  2  years  of  Bensonism,  the 
carry-over  of  wheat  was  1.021,000,000 
bushels.  The  carrj'-over  of  corn  was 
1.050,000,00  bushels.  The  carryover  of 
feed  grain  was  29 '2  million  tons.  Mr. 
President,  people  can  blame  a  great 
many  things  on  Hari-y  Truman,  appar- 
ently, and  they  can  blame  a  great  many 
things  on  Charles  Brannan.  the  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  However,  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  blame  the  1955  and  1954 
crops  on  them.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
blame  on  either  Mr.  Truman  or  Mr. 
Brannan  something  that  happened  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  2  years 
after  they  left  office.  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  make  anything  like  that  stick.  Some 
people  believe  that  all  our  troubles  are 
due  to  Truman  and  Brannan.  There 
was  one  thing  about  Harry  Truman. 
One  always  knew  when  Harry  Truman 
did  something.  He  took  credit  for  what 
he  did,  and  he  took  the  blame  for  what 
he  did  not  do,  and  for  what  other  peo- 
ple did  or  did  not  do. 

It  was  refreshing  to  see  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  take  responsibility.  Now  it  is 
a  sort  of  shifting  scene  all  the  time,  and 
we  never  know  who  is  getting  us  into 
trouble.  It  is  like  Secretary  Dulles'  re- 
mark about  the  brink.  When  Secretary 
Benson  appeared  before  our  committee 
he  said  he  did  not  know  that  we  had 
been  close  to^war;  therefore  he  had  not 
planned  for  the  necessary  food  and  fiber, 
because  he  had  not  been  told  that  we 
were  on  the  brink  of  war  three  times. 

Then  there  is  that  frank  and  candid 
man  from  General  Motors.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  holds  a  position  called  Secretary 
of  Defense.  He  had  not  been  told  and 
he  did  not  know  that  the  country  had 
been  3  times  on  the  brink  of  war  in  3 
years,  and  that  only  by  the  miraculous 
hands  of  John  Foster  Dulles  and  Presi- 
dent Elisenhower  were  we  drawn  back. 

In  case  we  get  to  another  brink  of 
war.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  be  cut  in  on  it.  for  if  we  get  into 


war.  he  is  one  man  who  should  know 
we  are  in  it.  And  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  idea  to  let  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture know  sometime  within  the 
month. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  Just  a  little 
too  much  independent  operation,  too 
much  flying  on  one  wing,  and  not  enough 
coordination. 

Mr.  President,  if  surpluses  have  be- 
come unmanageable,  and  are  to  be 
blamed  for  depressed  prices  in  agricul- 
ture, they  are  surpluses  created  by  this 
administration,  through  price-depress- 
ing, income -reducing  policies. 

Our  surpluses  are  not  the  result  of 
90  percent  of  parity.  I  have  placed  in 
the  Record  the  fact  sheets  to  show  that 
the  greatest  production  increase  came 
in  those  commodities  that  have  less 
than  90  percent  of  parity.  I  have 
pointed  out.  and  I  shall  at  abater  time 
put  into  the  Record,  statistical  evidence 
to  show  that  as  we  cut  price  supports, 
we  increase  production. 

Our  surpluses  would  not  be  unman- 
ageable if  we  had  people  with  a  will 
to  manage  them  for  the  protection  of 
farmers,  and  the  creative  imagination  to 
use  them  constructively,  instead  of 
merely  a  blind  drive  to  get  rid  of  them 
at  any  cost — to  the  Government  or  the 
farmer. 

Both  Secretary  Benson  and  President 
Eisenhower  persist  in  deceiving  the 
American  people  on  this  false  concept  of 
inherited  surpluses. 

I  wish  to  pin  this  one  down  today.  I 
know  that  some  of  my  critics  will  be 
examining  this  record,  and  I  ask  any 
critic  or  anyone  who  disagrees  with  my 
position  on  agriculture  to  show  me  how 
the  carrj'over  at  the  end  of  1953  was 
unmanageable.  I  ask  them  to  examine 
the  record  of  1953  after  the  adminis- 
tration had  been  in  power  6  months, 
and  at  the  end  of  1953.  after  it  had 
been  in  power  1  year — 1  full  year  in 
which  to  mess  it  up  themselves.  Even 
then  the  surpluses  were  great.  At  the 
end  of  1952  the  carryover  was  at  a  basic 
minimum  for  the  protection  of  the 
health,  welfare,  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how  else 
to  get  this  message  out  to  the  people. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  am  making 
this  talk  tonight. 

The  people  have  been  told  so  often 
that  the  surpluses  at  the  end  of  the 
Democratic  administration  were  too 
great  that  they  begin  to  believe  it.  They 
have  been  told  other  untruths,  too,  Mr. 
President.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
describe  it  than  to  say  it  was  plain,  out- 
right misinformation.  They  have  been 
told  at  times  things  about  our  national 
security  which  were  not  correct.  If  a 
phrase  is  repeated  often  enough  by  the 
radio,  by  television,  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  some  people  will  start  to  be- 
lieve it.  The  Russians  believe  what  the 
Kremlin  leaders  tell  them,  because  that 
is  all  they  hear. 

Many  of  the  German  people  believed 
what  Hitler  told  them.  Many  of  our 
own  people  in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms 
believe  what  is  told  them,  because  that 
Is  all  they  hear.  They  are  told  in  maga- 
zine after  magazine,  editorial  after  edi- 
torial, that  the  reason  why  there  is 
trouble  in  agriculture  is  because  of  "the 
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mess  we  Inherited." 
that  statement  are 
Benson. 

If  they  think  It  to  a  mess,  what  will 
they  think  about  what  will  be  left  to  the 
next  administration  that  comes  In?  I 
sometimes  almost  wish  we  Democrats 
were  not  going  to  win  next  November 
when  I  think  of  all  the  work  cut  out  for 
OS.  The  last  time  the  Democrats  took 
over  from  the  Repub'lcans  in  a  national 
election,  th?  Republicans  had  had  the 
treat  engineer.  Mr.  Hoover,  as  President. 
He  is  a  fine  end  distmKui«ihed  citizen, 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  by  the  end  of  his 
administration  there  were  so  many  trc- 
msndoxis  problems  left  for  the  next  ad- 
mini'tratlon,  that  it  was  anything  but 
a  joyride  and  a  plea.iure  to  serve  as 
President.  I  hope  our  next  President 
will  not  find  himself  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. 

Secretary  Benson  knows  full  well  that 
the  facts  I  have  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  todny  are  true.  They 
are  from  his  own  Department.  I  know 
the  advertising  agency  he  is  using  has 
not  read  those  statements.  I  have  a 
prcat  respect  for  these  public  relations 
firms.  They  are  fine;  they  are  neces- 
sary, and  they  perform  a  great  function 
in  the  commercial  life  of  our  Nation. 
They  are  absolut?ly  es'.cntial.  Adver- 
tising is  an  Important  occupation.  But 
when  an  advertising  firm  takes  hold  of  a 
commercial  commodity,  it  tries  to  find 
out  all  about  it.  For  instance,  they  set 
out  to  advertire  motor  oil.  They  ex- 
amine the  viscosity,  th^y  find  out  how 
many  miles  it  can  bie  drivrn,  arwi  'vheLher 
it  is  Pennsylvania  oil  or  Texas  oil. 

I  wish  the  advertising  OTircies  would 
do  ju.«?t  as  good  a  job  when  they  write 
speeches  and  newspaper  advertisements 
for  Mr.  Benson.  I  wish  th?y  would  look 
at  the  facts  first.  If  they  would  do  that 
they  would  Ije  doing  us  all  a  great  s?rvice. 
Mr.  President.  I  said  that  the  .':ecrc- 
tary  of  Agriculture  knows  that  what  I 
have  said  is  true.  Yet  he  continues  to 
blame  the  plight  of  airicuHure  on  what 
he  calls  the  mistakes  of  past  adminis- 
tration leadership,  blaming  our  stepped- 
up  production  entirely  on  previous  pro- 
grams of  90  percent  of 'parity. 

But  he  confc£.sed  the  truth  once,  when 
few  Americans  were  around  to  hear  him. 
When  he  spoke  before  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  in  Rome  Ia.jt 
year  he  told  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
America  had  increased  production  to 
protect  the  fres  world  from  the  threat 
of  shortage  and  scarcity,  and  that  as  a 
rcsu't.  the  free  world  had  an  obligation 
to  help  absorb  that  increased  abundance. 
Why  does  he  not  admit  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  it  was  the  patriotis.-n  of 
the  farmers  in  respondin:i  to  appeals 
from  our  Goverxmicnt  to  produce  enough 
for  world  emergency  needs,  and  not 
Democratic  mistakes,  which  resulted  in 
overabundance. 

I  have  one  question  to  ask  him.  Is 
it  morally  ri^ht  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  tell  the  world  family  of 
nations  that  we  produced  an  abundance 
to  protect  them  from  shortage  and  scar- 
city, and.  therefore,  they  have  an  obli- 
gation to  help  absorb  that  abimdancc? 
What  can  one  think  about  our  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  rroing  over  to  Rome 
and  telling  the  many  members  of  the 


Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  that 
the  reason  America  has  an  abundance 
and  a  surplus  is  because  we  entered  upon 
a  policy  of  increased  production  to  pro- 
tect the  world  from  scarcity  and  short- 
age? Then  he  says  to  these  delegates. 
"Gfntlemen.  you  have  an  oblif^ation. 
therefore,  to  help  us  by  buying  the  prod- 
ucts from  us  because  we  American.5  did 
our  part.  We  expanded  our  prrduciion 
to  help  you.    Now.  you  help  us." 

That  is  what  he  said  in  Rom*.  I  wish 
I  had  been  there  I  was  supposed  to  be 
a  delegate,  but  I  was  engaged  in  farm 
hearin-^s.  But  I  had  the  record.  Now. 
in  the  United  States,  when  he  goes  on 
the  radio  or  lelevL'5ion,  he  "says: 

Th«  only  rn»on  why  we  hfvve  thl«  t«>rrlblc 
P'oblem  U  thut  the  D*:r,ccrat»  n;eft»?(l  It  all 
up.     They  me-.s«<J  it  up  with  overprrxlurtlon. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  ask  this  question:  Is 
It  morally  ri^ht  for  you  to  talk  this  way? 
You  should  have  told  the  folks  in  Rome 
what  you  tell  the  folks  in  Minnesota,  or 
you  should  tell  the  folks  in  Minnefota 
what  you  tfld  the  folks  in  Rome.  Or 
am  I  to  understand  that  when  you  are 
in  Rome,  you  do  as  the  Romans  do.  and 
when  in  Minnesota,  you  do  as  the  Repub- 
licans do.  Is  that  what  I  am  to  under- 
stand? 

I  mean  only  some  Republicans.  I 
want  to  make  lh<*  reccrd  clear.  Many 
Republican  Senators  ht»ve  had  great 
couraee.  They  have  stood  up  acainst 
their  own  p&rty  leadership.  They  have 
represented  their  people 

The  present  Presiding  Offlccr  the  dis- 
tin'juishcd  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr  Casl  I .  has  demonstrated  his 
courage  many  times,  especially  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

I  was  in  a  di.«curslon  yesterday  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  NorLh  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Young  I.  The  record  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  in  behalf  of 
the  farmers  of  his  State  is  an  excellent 
one. 

The  farmers  of  North  Dakot?*  have 
never  had  a  better  friend  than  the  dis- 
tincruished  s  »nior  Senator  from  North 
IDakota  '  Mr.  Lancer  I . 

My  own  colleague,  the  di.^tin'rui.«;hed 
senior  Senator  from  Mime-cta  (Mr. 
ThveI,  has  demonstrated  plenty  of  cour- 
age standing  up  for  90  percent  of  par- 
ity and  the  kind  of  farm  prc,"rnm  which 
we  both  favor.  He  a  Republican,  I  a 
Democrat.  V/e  agree  on  a  farm  pro- 
gram. Do  you  know  why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? It  is  becau.se  we  live  where  the 
farm  people  live.  We  talk  to  farmers. 
We  se3  their  conditions.  I  think  we 
know  the  kind  of  people  they  are.  We 
know  farmers  are  people  who  have  never 
asked  for  a  free  ride.  We  know  they  are 
people  who  have  never  asked  for  a 
haindout.  We  know  they  are  hard-wcrk- 
ini.  self-sacrificing  people,  good,  solid, 
substantial  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  if  anyone  in 
America  is  deserving  of  a  break,  it  is 
the  people  who  work  long  hours.  th3 
people  who  respond  to  every  requei^t  of 
their  Government,  the  people  who  have 
a  record  of  faithfulness  and  of  honor 
second  to  none. 

Mr.  President  the  press-bestowed  halo 
around  Mr.  Benson  gets  a  bit  tarnished 
at  times  wh?n  his  actions  are  really 
placed  under  scrutiny. 


Let  me  add  one  more  comment  about 
Mr.  Benson's  appeal  to  other  countries 
to  help  bail  him  out  of  his  surplus  prob- 
lem";. If  the  free  world  has  a  moral  ob- 
ligation toworfd  our  farmers  for  their  all- 
out  emergency  production,  so  indeed 
mast  our  own  Government  have  such 
a  moral  obligation. 

How  can  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  po  to  Rome  and  say  to  the 
Italian  people,  'You  have  an  obligation 
to  ball  cut  the  American  farmers"?  Yet 
the  same  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
turns to  the  United  States  and  lectures 
the  American  farmers,  as  he  did  in  St. 
Paul  a  couple  of  years  ago,  saying  that 
they  will  not  grt  any  help  from  their 
Oovcrnmrnt  imless  there  is  a  dlsavter. 
He  said  that  price  supports  would  bs 
disaster  Insurance.  He  said  that  if  the 
Am-rlcrxn  farmers  pot  too  much  help,  it 
would  hurt  their  moral  fiber. 

I  have  some  advice  for  all  those  pcr- 
som  who  worry  about  the  moral  fiber 
of  others:  Let  them  worry  about  their 
own.  Generally,  persons — especially 
persons  engaced  in  politics — who  go 
around  lectunnii  other  folks  about  their 
moral  fiber  would  do  better  if  they  Lim- 
ply worried  about  their  own  moral  fll)er. 
There  are  clergymen  who  know  how  to 
preach  tetter  than  such  persons.  I  am 
of  the  opimon  that  clerKymen  have  a 
bettor  way  of  explaining,  of  touching 
our  hearts,  and  of  bnngmg  us  a  little 
closer,  perhap.s.  to  Divme  Providence 
than  do  .'^ome  of  us  who  are  in  positions 
of  political  respon-sibillty. 

^nyway.  the  farm  families  of  Minne- 
sota do  not  want  to  have  anyone  com- 
ing out  from  Washington  to  lecture  them 
about  their  morals  or  their  moral  fiber. 
Whit  they  want  is  someone  to  help  thrm 
get  price  supports  on  their  food  and 
fiber. 

If  no  sati<-factory  program  has  been 
evolved  t)  use  our  abundance  wisely,  the 
re.'sponsibihty  re  ts  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Secretary  Benson  and  President 
Eisenhower. 

If  no  satisfactory  program  has  been 
devised  to  protect  the  farmers'  income 
while  adju.'jting  production  to  world  con- 
ditions that  changed  after  1952.  the 
re-ponslbillty  rests  again  upon  the 
shoulders  of  tho  e  who  asked  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  trust  them  for  leadership 
in  ir52.  And  do  not  tell  me  that  the 
widely  hucksteiod  'bold  new  Ei5*'n- 
hower*  farm  program  of  1956  fills  either 
of  those  needs. 

This  administration  wants  to  claim 
credit  for  peace  and  pro.«T;erity.  I  gather 
they  are  going  to  do  a  lot  of  talking 
about  it.  If  they  want  to  receive  credit 
for  peace  and  prosperity,  then  I  want 
them  to  take  credit  for  what  has  hap- 
pened to  agriculture.  If  they  want  to 
take  credit  for  rensonably  full  employ- 
ment in  American  factories.  I  want  them 
to  take  credit  for  all  the  farm  surpluses 
which  have  accumulated,  and  which  they 
say  are  so  unmanageable.  The  surpluses 
were  accumulated  during  the  present 
administration. 

They  say.  "Give  us  the  credit  for  all 
the  apples  without  spots  and  worms. 
You  take  the  credit  for  tho.se  with  spots 
and  worms."  I  do  not  intend  to  let  them 
get  by  with  taking  credit  for  all  the  gold 
and  telling  us  to  take  tlie  credit  for  all 
the  tinscL 
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But.  I  grant  our  task  will  be  a  tough 
one.  I  have  never  seen  such  political 
propaganda  and  controlled  publicity  in 
my  life.  It  is  actually  impossible  to  get 
through  the  paper  curtain  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Iron  Curtain  Is  about  the 
toughest  to  breach:  but  the  paper  cur- 
tain is  pretty  tough,  too. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier:  I  intend 
to  make  the  record  crjstal  clear,  so  far 
as  Senator  Hubert  Humthrcy  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  not  Benson's  farm  pro- 
gram: it  is  Eisenhower's  farm  program. 
Eisenhower  is  running  for  reelection.  I 
uant  him  to  defend  his  farm  program. 
If  Eisenhower  Is  to  k)e  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  he  will  haVe  to  face  up  to 
the^e  issues.  He  has  made  bis  own 
decision. 

A  clever  job  has  been  done  in  America 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee 
and  its  satellites.  In  foreign  alTairs.  if 
anything  Koes  wron,,,  it  is  Dulles'  foreign 
policy.  Anytime  anything  goes  wrong  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  terms 
of  natural  re.sources.  at  the  leasing  of 
lands,  it  is  McKay's  policy.  Whenever 
anything  concerning  atomic  energy  or 
the  Dixon-Yates  contract  comes  up.  it  is 
the  policy  of  Admiral  sLrau.ss,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Enprgy  CommLssion. 
If  anything  goes  wrong  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  it  is  B:n.son's  fault. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Ithat.  I  say  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  man  who  is  the  boss,  not 
of  the  man  who  is  appointed.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  an  elected 
public  official:  his  .subjirdmates  are  ap- 
pointive public  officials.  What  clever 
political  strategy  it  is  *!■  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive can  keep  his  appountees  always  ex-  ' 
pendable,  Uiereby  protecting  the  man  at 
the  top.  j 

There  was  a  theory  |in  the  early  days 
of  history  that  the  king  could  do  no 
wrong.  That  was  wheri  there  were  mon- 
archies. We  have  n^ver  had  in  this 
country  the  theory  that  the  President 
can  do  no  wrong,  because  we  check  our 
Presidents.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  responsible  fbr  the  farm  pro- 
gram ;  he  is  reiponsible|for  the  surpluses: 
he  is  responsible  for  th^  mismanagement 
of  the  profiram.  If  hej  wants  to  correct 
those  conditions,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
change  strawbosses.      \ 

This  administi  ationfs  imagination  is 
so  hmited  that  it  laqks  the  vision  to 
convert  to  good  purp6se  our  abihty  to 
produce.  Instead,  all  |t  can  think  of  is 
to  a.sk  farmers  not  to  produce — for 
which  it  will  pay  them  some  kind  of 
"unemployment  compensation"  while 
disguising  it  behind  a  high  pressure  ad- 
vertising campaign  to  imake  them  think 
they  are  better  off  wijth  less  income. 

I  shall  return  to  this  subject  later  in 
my  remarks,  because  it  needs  more  than 
a  passing  lick.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Eisenhower  farm  program  was  designed 
to  meet  some  problei)as  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  not  to  meet  the 
problems  of  our  farmers.  While  the 
public  is  made  to  believe  this  adminis- 
tration's great  generosity  is  inspiring  a 
handout  of  millions  to  farmers,  not  one 
thing  it  suggests  means  increased  in- 
come or  earnings  for  America's  farmers 
this  year. 

But  let  us  take  these  new  proposals 
in  due  time. 


We  are  still  discussing  how  we  got 
into  this  fix. 

There  has  been  more  concern  in  the 
administration  about  the  disposal  of 
surpluses  than  there  has  been  atiout 
disposing  of  the  farm  problem.  What 
I  have  been  worrying  about  is  that  in 
the  process  of  removing  the  so-called 
surpluses,  we  shall  be  removing  the 
farmers.  Very  frankly,  that  is  what 
would  have  happened  had  we  not 
learned  about  and  exposed  the  admin- 
istration's farm  bill.  I  want  to  repeat: 
The  sponsors  of  that  bill  surely  left  it 
in  a  hurry.  The  bill  was  introduced  on 
a  Monday.  By  Thursday,  all  its  spon- 
sors had  run  for  the  political  weeds. 
One  after  one  they  made  it  quite  clear. 
Tliey  said,  Record  me  on  this.  Get  it 
in  the  Record."  They  have  to  get  it  in 
the  Record,  because  not  one  Senator 
could  have  gone  home  to  his  constitu- 
ency and  stood  the  test  of  election  if  he 
had  voted  for  that  farm  bill. 

Farmers  are  wise.  They  would  have 
found  what  was  in  the  bin  in  short 
order,  once  they  got  a  chance  to  look 
at  it.  My  office  was  filled  with  mail 
from  people  who  were  wondering  what 
was  happening  in  Washington. 

I  repeat,  I  think  it  would  be  interest- 
ing for  anyone  to  get  the  records  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  find  out  what  it  was  the  adminis- 
tration put  in  that  administration  farm 
bill.  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  President, 
they  moved  avay  from  sponsorship  of 
that  bill  faster  than  a  lx)b.'^led  team  goes 
down  the  t)obsled  slopes  in  the  Oljrmpics. 
And  that  is  pretty  fast,  too,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

So  if  the  people  want  us  to  vote  for 
the  Eisenhower  farm  program  as  set 
forth  in  the  advertisement,  someone  is 
going  to  have  to  reintroduce  the  bill,  and 
I  am  confident  nobody  in  Congress  will 
introduce  it. 

I  can  not  get  over  these  box-top  poli- 
tics: "Send  a  coupon  to  your  Senator." 
It  is  a  wonder  they  did  not  put  the  frank- 
ing privilege  on  the  couixjn.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  an  easy  way  to  get  one's 
p>olitical  views  across.  One  does  not  even 
have  to  write  a  form  letter,  but  merely 
send  a  coupon. 

"Clip  the  coupon  and  send  to  your 
Senator." 

"Clip  the  coupon  and  send  to  your 
Representative." 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  very  few  coupons 
have  been  clipped.    Most  of  the  "coupon 


clippers"  in  our  State  are  against  a  good 
farm  program,  with  few  exceptions. 
There  may  be  a  few  exceptions. 

Oh,  I  know  some  people  say  Secretary 
Benson's  lower  support  prices  have  not 
had  a  fair  trial,  and  that  this  sliding — 
not  fiexible — scale  program  has  not  been 
in  effect  until  last  year. 

The  truth  is.  that  Secretary  Benson's 
attempt  to  control  production  by  lower- 
ing farm  prices  has  been  in  effect  and 
force  since  the  day  he  took  ofBce.  His  in- 
tentions to  bring  down  support  levels 
were  made  clear  right  from  the  outset. 
He  wasted  no  time  in  lowering  support 
levels  over  which  he  had  discretion,  and 
started  a  vigorous  campaign  to  change 
the  law  so  he  could  bring  the  rest  down. 

The  time  that  future  price  prospects 
may  have  a  bearing  on  a  fanner's  inten- 
tion is  at  planting  time,  not  at  harvest 
time. 

When  farmers  planted  in  1953.  they 
knew  support  levels  would  be  lowered  on 
some  commodities  and  were  likely  to  go 
down  in  the  future  on  others. 

When  they  planted  in  1954.  they  knew 
the  pressure  was  still  downward,  with 
a  greater  slide  afaaa^. 

When  they  planted  last  year,  they 
knew  the  squeeze  of  lower  prices  was 
really  on. 

Yet  production  has  gone  up  consist- 
ently, just  as  many  of  us  warned  it  would. 
It  has  gone  up  the  most  on  commodities 
where  support  levels  were  cut  the  most. 

The  earliest  and  most  drastic  price- 
support  cuts  Secretary  Benson  made 
were  on  feed  grains,  for  which  the  law 
gave  him  full  discretion.  Yet  today,  the 
total  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other 
concentrates  has  increased  to  a  new  high 
of  197  million  tons  for  the  1955-56  season, 
about  14  percent  higher  than  the  1948-53 
average 

The  same  thing  has  been  true  for 
other  commodities. 

When  support  levels  were  reduced, 
production  increased,  except  where  mar- 
keting controls  were  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  a;k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  statistical  table  substan- 
tiating my  claim  that  the  sliding  scale 
has  not  reduced  farm  production.  In 
fact,  the  sliding  scale  has  greatly  in- 
creased farm  production  on  every  com- 
modity on  which  the  price-support  level 
has  been  reduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Sliding  scale  has  not  reduced  farm  production 
(When  »upport  levels  were  rtHluccd,  proJurtion  in<Tea.siMl,  oxwpt  whpre  nwrketinit -quotas  were  piitinto  etTert.l 
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'  Marketinc  quotas  in  opernfion  in  IftVi  hut  not  In  Ift-W. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  were  asked  in  this  Senate  to 
approve  the  slidins  scale  of  lower  price 
supports,  the  main  argument  advanced 
was  that  lower  prices  would  help  curtail 
production. 

Many  of  us  argued  the  opposite,  point- 
ing out  the  farmer's  fixed  costs  that  com- 
pelled him  to  increase^  volume  to  at- 
tempt to  maintain  his  income  when  unit 
prices  were  declining. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  facts 
themselves  now  disclose  the  fallacy  of 
the  administration  argument  that  low- 
ered prices  are  an  effective  and  proper 
means  of  curbing  production. 

The  next  argument  advanced  was  that 
90  percent  supports  meant  too  many 
controls,  and  that  the  sliding  scale  would 
make  controls  less  necessary. 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  President,  if  I  seem 
to  chuckle  at  that  suggestion.  When  I 
read  it  now  it  seems  so  ludicrous  that 
anybody  could  have  believed  that  flexible 
controls  would  have  meant  less  control 
over  farm  production. 

Perhaps  some  farmers  bit  on  that  one. 
but  they  have  learned  better. 

With  the  sliding  scale  law  of  1954  in 
full  eSect  during  the  past  year,  market- 


ing quotas  were  still  in  efTect  for  cotton, 
wheat,  peanuts,  rice,  and  tobacco,  with 
corn  under  acreage  allotments.  And  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  already 
made  known  his  intentions  of  tightening 
controls  even  more  this  year. 
.  Show  me  where  lower  prices,  and  lower 
income,  have  freed  farmers  from  con- 
trols. 

Show  me  where  lower  prices,  and  lower 
Income,  have  reduced  production. 

Show  me  where  the  sliding  scale  has 
done  anything  for  agriculture  other  than 
squeeze  downward  on  the  farmers"  In- 
come. 

Some  people  still  try  to  tell  us  what 
happens  in  Washuigton  has  little  to  do 
with  farm  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the 
change  in  support  levels  on  different 
commodities  between  1952  and  1955,  and 
the  resultant  change  in  average  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  those  same 
products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as 
follows : 


Farm  prirra  are  m^'if  in  Washington 
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Soorre:  .\Krlc(iltiiml  prices.  r.«!I>A. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  right  now  that  it  has  been  Sec- 
retary Benson's  philosophy  of  cheap 
feed  that  has  brought  on  cheap  hogs 
and  cheap  beef,  and  thrown  the  great- 
est income-producing  segments  of  our 
agriculture  into  a  tailspin.  That  was 
testified  to  again  and  again  in  the  Sen- 
ate committee  hearings.  When  cheap 
feed  Is  available,  there  will  be  cheap 
hogs  and  cheap  cattle.  And  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  it  is  cheap  hogs  and 
cheap  beef  to  the  producer,  not  to  the 
consumer. 

While  farmers  suffer  hardship,  meat 
packers'  profits  have  soared  tremen- 
dously. 

Yet  Secretary  Benson  shuts  his  eyes  to 
such  profits  and  tries  to  blame  consumer 
meat  prices  on  higher  labor  costs,  when 
the  truth  is  that  labor  cost  per  pound 
of  meat  coming  out  of  our  packing  plants 
today  Is  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Labor 
costs  on  a  pound  of  meat  coming  out 


of  our  packing  plants  are  lower  today 
than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Ezra,  answer  that.  I  charge  on  this 
fioor  that  you  have  mi.sled  the  American 
people.  The  labor  costs  for  a  pound  of 
meat  today  are  less  than  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

Any  increa.se  in  wage  rates  In  meat 
packing  plants  in  the  last  year  have  been 
more  than  absorbed  In  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, letting  packers  reap  a  windfall 
of  profit  at  the  expense  of  both  livestock 
producers  and  consumers. 

It  is  time  for  Republicans,  and  every- 
one else,  to  be  more  concerned  about 
.saving  the  farmer,  than  about  saving 
face  on  a  program  that  has  not  worked. 

Secretary  Benson's  farm  program 
stands  today  condemned  as  an  utter  fail- 
ure, a  proven  failure. 

It  is  a  monument  to  mismanagement 
and  bad  Judgment. 

And  no  wonder. 

It  was  born  in  a  spirit  of  preconceived 
political  prejudice  and  partisanship. 


It  has  increased  surpluses,  rather  than 
reduced  them.  It  has  reduced  income, 
rather  than  increased  income. 

It  has  driven  prices  down,  rather  than 
pushed  them  up. 

It  has  resulted  in  the  liquidation  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  farm  assets. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  realize  the 
tremendous  liquidation  of  farm  as.sets 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  pa.st  few 
years.    It  runs  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 

It  has  spread  fear  and  uncertainty 
throughout  farms  and  ranches  of  the 
Nation,  and  demoralized  farm  markets. 

Even  the  much  vaunted  busines.slike 
efficiency  of  Republicanism  is  absent 
from  the  Benson  farm  program. 

It  is  a  monument  of  mismanagement. 
It  IS  a  horrible  example  of  confusion! 
And  It  is  beinu  administered  by  stubborn 
and  willful  men.  unwilling  to  admit  the 
error  of  their  ways,  more  Interested  now 
in  saving  face  than  in  saving  the  agri- 
cultural economy. 

Farmers  can  no  longer  look  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  their  friend 
in  Government.  The  great  farm  com- 
mittee system  of  freely  elected  farmer 
committee  members,  so  essential  to  the 
succes.sful  operation  of  any  farm  pro- 
gram, has  been  demoralized  and  become 
the  victim  of  ix)litical  manipulation. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssoun  I  Mr. 
Symington  I  could  explain  again  what 
has  happened  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
with  regard  to  farmer  committee  election 
systems,  as  has  happened  in  other  States. 

Farmers  no  longer  run  their  own  farm 
programs.  Republican  Agricats  are  in 
the  saddle.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  become  a  privileged  sanctuary 
for  processors,  speculators,  and  finan- 
ciers. 

Just  as  Republican  policies  are  driving 
the  farmers  off  the  land,  those  policies 
have  long  ago  driven  farmers  out  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  these  days  It  is  as  hard 
to  find  a  real  dirt  farmer  in  the  top 
echelons  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  it  IS  to  find  a  glass  of  cold  water 
in  the  Sahara  Desert.  There  used  to  be 
lots  of  real  honest-to-goodness  farmers 
up  top  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
there  used  to  be  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  farmers  who  were  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  or  Under  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture.  I  can  remember  when 
Al  Loveland,  from  Iowa,  and  Claude 
Wickard,  from  Indiana,  served  in  the 
Department  of  AKriculture.  They  were 
real  farmers  They  tilled  the  soil.  But 
today  when  we  go  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  meet  persons  from  the 
Safeway  Stores  or  persons  from  the  food 
processors — not  the  growers,  but  the 
processors— or  persons  from  the  Meat 
Institute— not  cattlemen.  Mr.  President, 
but  persons  from  the  Meat  Institute.  All 
of  them  are  fine  people;  do  not  misun- 
derstand me.  Mr.  President.  But  they 
should  be  serving  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  not  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Nothing  in  the  law  provides  that  a  real 
farmer  cannot  be  appointed  to  a  top  pasi- 
tion  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  all  positions 
In  that  Department  should  be  occupied 
by  farmers.  Of  course  I  do  not  want 
every  position  in  the  Government  to  be 
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held  by  a  farmer,  any  more  than  I  want 
all  Government  positions  to  be  held  by 
labor,  or  all  Government  positions  to  be 
held  by  business.  I  do  not  want  ours  to 
be  a  farmer  government  or  a  labor  gov- 
ernment or  a  business  government.  I 
think  the  duty  is  to  have  a  balanced  gov- 
ernment. But  such  a  balanced  govern- 
ment has  long  since  been  something  of 
the  past. 

I  know  there  will  be  those  who  will 
charge  that  I  am  just  outright  partisan 
in  regard  to  this  issue:  but  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  hour  for  righteous  Indigna- 
tion is  at  hand.  If  it  is  partisan  to 
charge  the  Republican  administration 
since  1952  with  mismanagement,  when 
it  is  proven  by  the  facts,  then  I  plead 
guilty.  I  have  given  the  statistics  and 
the  facts. 

Of  course  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration will  attempt  to  rationalize 
the  present  situation:  they  will  say. 
"You  do  not  realize  the  effect  that  Bran- 
nan  and  others  who  served  in  the  past 
have  had.  Their  spirit  remains;  it  lin- 
gers on."  I  have  even  heard  such  per- 
sons say  that  one  of  the  troubles  is  that 
there  are  too  many  carr5overs  and  too 
many  holdovers  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Well,  it  Ls  a  good  thing. 
Mr.  President,  that  there  are  still  some 
holdovers  in  the  Department  who  have 
a  working  knowledge,  and  a  basis  of  ex- 
pert information. 

It  is  amazing  how  mr.ny  persons  are 
still  gullible  enough  to  accept  some  of 
the  brain- washing  process  that  comes 
from  the  office  of  the  Sei'retary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  office  of  Mr.  Benson.  He 
bemoans  the  surplus,  which  his  tsolicies 
ha\'e  created  and  are  ai.:gravating.  He 
bemoans  farm-program  costs,  which 
under  his  bungling  administration  have 
soared  to  unbelievably  new  highs — but 
with  less  re.sults. 

He  talks  about  freedom  from  regimen- 
tation, but  then  invokes  stricter  controls 
than  agriculture  has  ever  before  had  to 
endure,  plus  the  worst  regimentation  of 
all — the  regimentation  of  poverty. 

He  talks  about  bipartisanship,  while 
Injecting  into  the  administration  of  our 
farm  programs  more  partisan  politics 
than  ever  before  in  history. 

The  sad  and  tragic  tiling  about  this 
administration  is  that  it  has  now  become 
a  victim  of  its  own  propaganda.  On  this 
issue  of  farm  surpluses,  it  has  tried  to 
scare  the  daylights  out  of  the  American 
people.  In  the  process  of  so  doing,  it  has 
frightened  itself. 

In  order  to  meet  this  so-called  mon- 
strous problem,  it  has  again  embraced  a 
fallacious  economic  philosophy — the 
same  economic  practices  that  were  tried, 
and  that  failed,  in  the  days  of  mass  un- 
employment in  the  early  thirties.  The 
idea  that  by  reducing  prices,  production 
will  be  reduced,  and  thereby  agricul- 
ture's income  problems  will  be  solved,  is 
a  throwback  to  a  repudiated  political- 
economic  formula  that  was  tried  on  other 
surpluses  a  generation  ago. 

If  mass  unemployment — a  labor  sur- 
plus— developed,  the  supposed  cure  was 
to  let  wages  fall  until  reemployment  l)e- 
came  "profitable."  or  until  hunger- 
driven  men  would  accept  Jobs  at  any 
wage.    That  is  real  regimentation. 

If  prices  were  falling,  the  cure  was 
to  let  them  fall  until  they  hit  bottom. 


If  production  exceeded  consimiption,  the 
cure  was  to  let  enough  surplus  small- 
business  men  fail.  Thus,  these  short- 
sighted people  rationalized,  every  de- 
pression would  ultimately  end.  Theo- 
retically, that  was  correct,  but  of  course 
in  the  meantime  almost  all  the  people 
were  at  Che  end,  too.  During  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  great  progress 
of  our  general  economy  from  boom  and 
bust  to  stability  and  progress,  from  inhu- 
manity to  social  conscience,  has  repu- 
diated that  false  economic  docti'ine,  for 
most  segments  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  today 
the  Republican  leadership  in  far  too 
many  areas  is  trying  to  do  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  just  what  the  Republicans 
did  to  the  American  workingman  25 
years  ago.  It  is  time  these  Republican 
Rip  Van  Winkles  woke  up,  and  learned 
some  lessons  from  the  past. 

Our  society  has  found  that  decent 
wage  standards  and  living  standards 
for  workers  require  collective  bargain- 
ing— another  term  for  orderly  marketing 
of  lat)or — and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion— another  term  for  price  supFKsrts 
for  workers'  income.  Our  society  has 
accepted  pegging  of  interest  rates  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  assure  sol- 
vency of  our  banks,  and  has  accepted 
tiiriffs  to  protect  our  industry,  and  has 
accepted  assurance  of  fair  returns  on 
Investments  for  our  transp>ortation  and 
utility  systems.  Our  Government  pro- 
vides and  protects  these  standards,  by 
law. 

It  is  about  time,  then,  that  we  accept 
orderly  marketing  and  price  protection 
for  farmers,  as  a  legitimate  function  of 
government. 

Please  do  not  mis\inderstand  me.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  not  in  any  sense  saying 
that  legislation  alone  can  solve  every- 
thing for  the  farmer,  or  that  the  farmer 
should  put  his  sole  reliance  oh  legisla- 
tion. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  Just  as  much  responsibility  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  farmers,  as  it 
does  to  promote  the  welfare  of  any  other 
segment  of  our  economy.  But  today  the 
Government  is  failing  to  fulfill  that 
respK)  risibility. 

Recently  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater] — a  Republi- 
can— and  I  both  spoke  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  in 
New  York.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  I  shared  the  platform  there.  The 
subject  of  their  panel,  when  we  appeared, 
was  "Political  Requirements  for  Pros- 
perity." Business  and  industry  exert 
their  influence  to  have  the  Congress  en- 
act legislation  and  adopt  policies  which 
they  believe  will  be  beneficial  to  business 
and  industry.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that — and  certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  having  the  farmer  ask 
to  be  remembered,  too. 

Why  should  he  be  told  to  go  home  and 
take  care  of  his  own  problems,  and  to 
quit  looking  to  his  Government  for  help? 

•^oday  we  need  in  Washington,  men 
who  understand  thai  agriculture  is  a 
truly  competitive  industry,  made  up  of 
Independent  enterprises  that  are  the 
trademark  of  the  American  economic 
system.  This  competitive  economy 
needs  built-in  economic  safeguards  and 


a  climate  of  Government  cooperation, 
for  its  preservation. 

The  central  issue  is  more  than  an  argu- 
ment over  the  level  of  price  supports,  or, 
for  that  matter,  over  the  details  of  any 
farm  legislation.  The  central  issue  is 
the  basic  attitude  of  our  Government 
toward  American  agriculture.  No  law  is 
any  better  than  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
those  who  administer  it. 

Do  we  really  believe  in  the  concept  of 
equality  for  agriculture?  Do  we  really 
desire  to  maintain  and  promote  the  tra- 
ditional American  social-economic  pat- 
tern of  family  farming?  If  we  really 
believe  In  equality  of  agriculture  and 
continuation  of  the  family  farm  tradi- 
tion, then  the  Grovernment  must  so  de- 
sign its  programs  and  policies  as  to 
achieve  and  sustain  these  objectives. 

Farmers  are  tired  of  being  looked  upon 
as  statistics.  They  want  to  be  looked 
upon  as  people,  as  human  beings,  as 
first-class  citizens,  as  individuals  of  equal 
importance  to  anyone  else  in  the  national 
social  and  economic  picture.  Our  farm- 
ers Justly  deserve  all  of  this. 

How  can  any  farmer  believe  this  ad- 
ministration really  wants  to  see  100  per- 
cent of  parity  for  farmers  in  the  market 
place,  as  it  professes,  when  its  own 
spokesmen  insist,  out  of  the  other  side 
of  their  mouths,  that  crop  loans  at  90 
percent  of  parity  are  too  high  because 
they  price  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts out  of  the  market,  and  invite  for- 
eign competition?  Mr.  President,  think 
that  through  for  a  minute,  please.  If 
90  percent  price  supports  are  too  high 
and  force  prices  so  high  that  foreign 
competition  is  invited  to  enter  our  mar- 
kets and  forces  American-grown  agri- 
cultural commodities  out  of  the  market 
place,  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  President, 
100  percent  of  parity  would  do  to  the  free 
market?  One  hundred  percent  of  parity 
would  make  it  even  worse. 

How  can  anyone  say.  on  the  one  hand, 
when  speaking  out  of  one  side  of  his 
mouth,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  100  percent 
of  parity  in  the  market  place;  but  then 
say,  out  of  the  other  side  of  his  mouth 
that  he  is  opposed  to  90  percent  of  parity 
on  crop  loans  because  90  percent  is  too 
high  and  forces  American-grown  agri- 
cultural commodities  out  of  competition, 
and  invites  foreign  agricultural  com- 
modities to  come  into  our  market? 

Yet  that  is  the  kind  of  double  talk  the 
administration's  spokesmen  keep  dishing 
out. 

How  can  any  farmer  believe  this  ad- 
ministration really  wants  agriculture  to 
achieve  equality  of  income,  when  one  of 
Its  spokesmen  says  farmers  were  living  in 
a  "dream  world"  back  in  1951.  and  should 
not  expect  to  get  such  prices  again? 

Yet,  even  in  the  "dream  world"  of  1951, 
the  average  net  income  of  farmers  was 
only  half  the  per  capita  income  of  others. 

How  brazen  can  the  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  get?  How  ridiculous  can 
they  get? 

Why  should  farmers,  alone,  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  downhill  skid  which  the 
administration  calls  "adjustment."  while 
the  rest  of.the  economy  reaps  profits  far 
beyond  their  own  "dream  world"  war- 
time highs? 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  In  1951 
there  was  quite  a  "dream  world"  for  a 
considerable  number  of  other  folks,  too. 
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We  have  mentioned  what  has  hap- 
pened to  agriculture  since  1952.  What 
has  happened  to  the  rest  of  our  economy? 
Corporation  profits,  after  taxes,  are  up 
36  percent  since  1952.  Interest  collec- 
tions are  up  22  percent  since  1952. 

Does  this  administration  tell  business 
and  Industry  it  should  quit  expecting 
such  a  dream  world,  and  start  adjusting 
downward?  Of  course  not.  That  kind 
of  talk  is  reserved  for  farmers. 

How  Ions  do  Senators  think  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  would  la.'^t 
if  he  persisted  in  publicly  telling  business 
and  industry  their  profits  were  too  high. 
and  that  they  should  expect  less  for  their 
products  next  year? 

What  do  Senators  think  would  hap- 
pen if  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, should  go  before  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  say 
to  them,  "Gentlemen,  you  had  it  too 
good  in  1951.  You  mu.st  quit  even  hop- 
ing that  you  will  ever  have  it  that  good 
again,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves  for  even  having  it  that  good 
at  any  time  since  "  If  any  responsible 
offlcial  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
should  go  to  any  business  group  in  the 
country  and  say  to  that  business  group, 
"You  had  it  too  good  in  1951;  you  were 
living  in  a  dream  world;  you  should  never 
expect  ever  to  have  it  that  good  again. 
and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
selves for  even  thinking  oi  having  it  that 
good  again."  they  would  be  down  here 
demanding  that  he  be  fired,  and  justly  so. 
What  do  Senators  think  would  happen 
If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  went  before  a 
labor  organization  and  said.  "You  had  a 
dream  world  in  1951.  You  had  it  too 
good.  It  will  never  be  that  good  again. 
You  had  better  get  used  to  it.  You  had 
better  get  used  to  coming  down."  There 
would  be  a  mass  movement  to  fire  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  so  fast  it  would  make 
one's  head  swim. 

Yet  Don  Paarlberg.  Chief  Economist  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  can  go  up 
to  Massachusetts  and  talk  to  a  group 
of  farm  people,  people  interested  in  agri- 
culture as  a  busine.ss.  and  say  to  them. 
"Gentlemen,  1951  was  your  best  year. 
That  was  a  dream  world  in  which  vju 
were  living.  It  will  never  be  so  good 
again.  You  had  better  get  used  to  it. 
It  is  going  to  be  worse  next  year.  Do 
not  ever  even  think  about  getting  back 
to  the  standards  of  1951  " 

That  is  in  substance  what  Mr  Paarl- 
berg said.  He  was  even  more  olunt  than 
that.  That  is  a  very  peculiar  kind  of 
thinking  to  have  as  the  economic  phi- 
losophy of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Yet  that  is  the  way  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  talked,  ever  since  he  has 
been  in  office.  Is  it  any  wonder  farm 
prices  have  gone  down,  when  th?  Gov- 
ernment's offlcial  spokesman  for  agri- 
culture keeps  telling  the  public  and  he 
trade  that  prices  are  too  high,  and  must 
be  brought  down? 

Let  me  emphasize  the  untold  harm 
done  to  America's  farmers  by  this  nega- 
tive attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of  laws  we  pro- 
vide, they  are  not  going  to  be  effective  if 
they  are  administered  by  people  who 
either  do  not  believe  in  them  or  lack  the 


commonsense  to  make  effective  use  of 
the  legal  tools  placed  at  their  disposal  to 
help  agriculture. 

Administrative  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  been  as  detrimental  to  agri- 
culture as  the  legislative  monstrosities 
this   admini.=;tration   has  spon.sored. 

Because  the  Eisenhower  farm  experts 
had  preconceived  notions  that  every- 
thing achieved  out  of  trial  and  error  of 
the  past  must  be  wrong,  because  they 
had  preconceived  ideas  that  they  always 
knew  best,  they  set  out  to  prove  they 
were  right — regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  farmers  or  the  country. 

They  embarked  upon  a  calculated  ef- 
fort to  destroy  public  confidence  in  the 
price  support  proirrams.  and  they  helped 
destroy  confidence  in  the  commodity 
markets  in  the  process  at  the  expense  of 
every  farmer  and  at  the  expeni.e  of  the 
public. 

They  embarked  on  a  campaign  to  scare 
the  people  with  the  bu;a-boo  of  surplus 
becau.se  they  lacked  the  imajjination  to 
make  good  use  of  abundance,  fend  wound 
up  being  scaled  of  the  surplus  them- 
selves. 

It  is  not  the  surplus  that  depresses 
farm  prices.  It  is  how  the  surplus  Is 
ham' led — how  it  is  managed. 

As  long  as  America's  grain  trade,  cot- 
ton trade,  and  edible  oil  trade  know  the 
Department  of  Aiinculture  is  determined 
to  bring  farm  prices  down,  do  you  thmk 
any  private  operator  is  foolish  enough  to 
carry  any  larger  inventory  on  hand  than 
ab.«olutrIy  necessary? 

That  is  why  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  getting  bigger  surpluses  the 
more  it  dumps  products  at  cut-rate 
prices — because  they  are  serving  notice 
to  the  trade  pvery  day  that  they  are  going 
to  get  rid  of  everything  they  have  on 
hand,  come  what  may.  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice to  farmers  and  taxpayers  it  may 
require. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  clear.  I  have 
talked  with  some  of  the  largest  proc- 
essors of  fats  and  oils  in  our  State,  and  in 
the  Midwest.  Those  processors  have  told 
me  that  they  would  no  more  think  of 
carrying  a  private  inventory  today  than 
they  would  think  of  jumping  into  the 
Grand  Canyon.  They  ask.  Why  should 
we?  The  Government  j?  constantly  de- 
pressing prices.  Let  the  Government 
carry  the  inventory.  The  Government 
is  constantly  dumping.  We  will  get  it 
at  a  cut-rate  price." 

Furthermore,  the  Secretarv  of  Agri- 
culture knows  this,  because  some  of  the 
men  in  the  gram  business  and  the  proc- 
essing business  have  told  the  Depart- 
ment this  very  thing.  Some  of  the  De- 
partment's own  advisers  have  told  the 
Department  these  things.  I  have  talked 
with  some  of  the  advisers  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  know  some  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  advisers,  and  I  know  what 
they  have  had  to  say  to  the  Department. 
But  the  Department  refuses  to  heed  the 
advice  So  today  the  Government  is 
carrying  practically  all  the  inventory. 

One  of  the  largest  exporters  in  the 
Midwest  told  me  less  than  a  month  ago 
that  he  completed  an  export  transaction 
recently  which  ran  into  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  never  touched  the  grain  at  all 
He  said.  "In  years  gone  by  I  always  had 
the  grain  in  my  possession,  but  with  the 


Department  in  control,  you  cannot  tell 
what  the  price  of  anything  is  ever  going 
to  be."  So  he  said.  'We  let  the  Gov- 
ernment carry  the  inventory." 

This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
there  i.s  mismanagement.  I  do  not  ask 
my  colleagues  to  accept  my  word  for  it. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  go  to  the  soybean 
processors  and  the  processors  of  linseed 
oil  Go  to  the  members  of  the  grain 
trade  itself.  Most  of  them  are  Repub- 
licans. Ask  them  whether  or  not  they 
think  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
being  well  managed.  I  will  put  the  be.vt 
dinner  that  Washington  affords  on  the 
line  if  9  out  of  10  of  them  do  not  say 
that  the  manner  in  which  commodities 
are  handled  is  a  lauching  matter;  it  is 
a  matter  about  which  they  joke  in  the 
trade. 

I  receive  telecrams  from  men  in  the 
grain  busmess  who  say.  "Do  you  know. 
Senator  Humphrey,  that  thev  "have  been 
dumping  corn  in  your  marker,  the  Min- 
nesota market— 1S48  and  1949  corn,  the 
best  corn  we  ever  had.  good,  dry  corn, 
with  good  feed  value,  at  distress  prices! 
just  to  dump  W>"  Senators  should  see 
what  happens  to  the  cash  corn  market 
when  that  takes  place. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  to  open 
up  the  secret  recommendations  of  its 
advi.sory  committees,  I  am  becoming 
tired  of  gumshoeing  around  Washing- 
ten,  finding  advisers  to  the  Department 
and  askins:  them  to  come  to  my  office 
or  my  home  and  tell  me  what  they  are 
advising  the  Department. 

I  «as  elected  to  the  Senate  I  was  not 
appointed.  I  am  an  elected  representa- 
tive I  have  a  risht.  as  a  member  of  the 
Government,  to  know  what  the  recom- 
mendations are  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  One  cannot  learn  what 
they  are.  They  are  a  more  carefully 
guarded  secret  than  the  secret  of  the 
H-bomb. 

Do  Senators  know  why  they  cannot 
find  out  what  is  in  tho.'^e  recommenda- 
tions'>  Perhaps  I  can  shake  them  out 
tonight  The  rea.son  is  that  the  recom- 
mendations are  contrary  to  the  policy. 
The  recommendations  of  the  advi.^ers  to 
the  Department  are  not  the  recommen- 
dations which  the  Department  is  making 
to  the  Congress.  I  recret  that  I  must 
spend  as  much  time  as  I  do  in  finding 
members  of  the  advi.sorj-  committee  so 
that  I  may  talk  with  them.  But  I  have 
talked  with  them.  I  am  saying  this  in 
the  Senate  becau.se  I  am  sure  there  is 
someone  present  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  I  want  him  to  rush  back 
and  tell  the  Department  officials  what 
I  have  ;aid. 

Let  us  get  those  recommendations  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  here. 
Send  them  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  I  am  a  member 
of  that  committee  I  am  becoming  tired 
of  having  to  vote  on  legislative  matters 
when  all  I  have  is  the  recommendation 
of  an  appointee  who  refuses  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  his  own  advisers. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
press  release  which  I  issued  on  January 
20.  1956.  It  is  under  the  headline  Hum- 
phrey Seeks  To  Break  Secrecy  Lid  on 
Farm  Advisory  Group's  Reports." 


to  let  them  fall  until  they  hit  bottom,    needs  built-in  economic  safeguards  and     considerable  numoer  oi  oiner  louts,  loo. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hlmphret  Seeks  To  Break  Secrect  "Lid"  ow 
Farm  Aovisort  Oroup's  Reports 

Senator  HifBEiT  H.  Humphret,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  sought  today  to  "flush  out 
Into  the  open"  secret  recommendations  of 
Secretary  Benson's  Agricultural  Advisory 
Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  of  which  he  Is  a  member.  Sen- 
ator Hi'MPHRET  asked  that  "all  the  reports" 
cf  the  advisory  group  be  made  available  for 
the  committee's   review. 

"ItepeaVedly.  the  administration  has  pub- 
licly stated  that  It  has  leaned  heavily  on 
the  advice  of  this  advisory  group  In  formu- 
lating Its  farm  policies."  Senator  Humphrey 
said.  '"Yet  never  has  any  of  the  group's  re- 
ports or  recommendations  been  made  pub- 
lic. All  we  know  about  them  Is  what  Sec- 
retary Benson  tells  us. 

"As  long  as  our  committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  drafting  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  deplorable  condltlun  to  which  Amer- 
ican agriculture  has  deteriorated  under  this 
.tdmlMiKtratl<m.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
take  a  look  at  the  kind  of  advice  Secretary 
Benson  has  been  getting  from  his  Advisory 
Committee  about  which  they  have  talked  so 
much — and  whether  be  has  been  following 
It 

"I  atk  that  Secretary  Benv>n  be  called 
tip"n  to  submit  to  our  committee  for  review 
all  the  reports  of  his  advisory  committee, 
so  we  can  judge  for  ourselves  whether  he 
has  been  getting  good  or  bud  advice,  and 
whether  he  has  been  using  it. 

'Tlie  President  and  the  Secretary  have 
both  made  much  ado  about  getting  together 
the  'best  available  brains'  to  guide  them 
on  agricultural  pol'.cy.  yet  we  in  the  Con- 
gress who  must  mcke  critical  decisions  are 
not  even  given  the  chance  to  know  what 
these  advifcors  have  to  say.  It  Is  time  to 
break  this  lid  of  secrecy,  and  bring  theee 
report*  out  Into  the  open." 

Senator  Humphret  also  arked  the  com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  or  not  the  De- 
partn^ent  permitted  dlpsentlng  members  of 
Its  advisory  committee  to  file  "minority  re- 
ports" on  any  recommendations,  and  if  so 
to  obtain  such  "minority  reports"  along 
with  other  recommendations  and  full  re- 
ports of  the  advisory  committee's  meetings. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
uish  to  conclude  quickly. 

Much  of  the  so-called  surplus  prob- 
lem is  merely  getting  the  trade  to  carry 
its  own  inventory,  instead  of  having  it 
carried  at  Government  expense. 

Ever  since  this  administration  started 
lowering  price  supports  and  adopting 
other  price-depressant  policies — and 
asking  for  more  authority  to  dump  its 
holdings  into  the  market  at  cut-rate 
prices — private  commodity  dealers  have 
reduced  their  own  normal  inventories. 

And  why  not?  The  private  traders 
knew  that  under  the  panic  of  this  ad- 
ministration's race  to  get  rid  of  what- 
ever it  has  on  hand  they  could  always 
buy  back  all  they  wanted,  whenever  they 
needed  it  later,  at  lower  prices  from  the 
Goverrmient. 

The  situation  Is  so  pathetic,  Mr. 
President.  If  I  have  talked  once,  I  have 
talked  fifty  times  with  people  in  the 
processing  business,  in  the  grain  trade 
Itself.  I  visit  with  the  grain  trade  people 
when  I  go  home  to  Minneapolis.  I  go 
over  to  our  grain  trading  pit.  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  world. 
I  wish  Senators  would  talk  to  those 
people  about  how  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  operated.    Do  Senators 


know  what  some  of  the  grain  trade 
people  have  told  me?  They  have  said, 
"You  Democrats  did  not  do  too  well  at 
it,  but  oh,  man,  this  crowd."  I  had 
breakfast  with  some  of  them  only  about 
a  month  ago.  They  had  asked  me  to 
have  breakfast  with  them.  Do  Senators 
know  what  they  wanted  to  talk  to  me 
about?  They  wanted  to  talk  to  me 
about  how  the  administration  is  running 
the  farm  program.  They  were  not  taik- 
Ing  about  price  supports.  They  were 
talking  about  busine.ss,  and  about  the 
way  the  Governjnent  is  handling  the 
surplus  commodities.  Some  of  them 
frankly  told  me,  "Senator,  I  know  this 
is  good  for  our  business,  the  way  it  is 
being  done,  but  we  are  citizens,  too." 

They  were  disturbed,  and  I  was  proud 
of  them.  I  was  proud  of  them  for  put- 
ting their  country  above  their  own 
economic  interests. 

They  did  not  vote  for  me.  I  have 
scarcely  a  vote  in  all  the  7  floors  of 
the  grain  exchange  building  there.  Per- 
haps there  are  1  or  2.  Perhaps  I  have 
1  or  2  good  friends  there.  They  are 
brave  souls.  I  have  never  asked  them 
to  advertise  the  fact  that  they  have 
voted  for  me,  because  that  might  hurt 
their  business.  However,  they  do  know 
how  to  run  a  basiness.  They  surely  do 
not  believe  that  the  Department  knows 
how  to  run  one.  Yet  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  the  biggest  busi- 
ness in  all  of  agriculture. 

When  has  this  administration  ever 
actually  told  the  Congress  what  is  sur- 
plus and  what  is  not  in  the  Govern- 
ment's holdings  of  farm  commodities? 

Oh,  they  tell  you  how  much  the  CCC 
owns,  and  how  much  they  have  under 
loan. 

But  do  they  come  before  us,  when  they 
cry  so  loudly  about  the  surplus,  and  tell 
us  just  what  is  the  real  surplus  beyond 
total  domestic  requirements,  export 
needs,  and  safe  reserves? 

Do  they  tell  us  to  what  extent  their 
present  holdings  are  normal  inventory 
of  the  commodity  trade? 

Do  they  tell  us.  if  they  know,  what 
level  of  supply  of  various  major  com- 
modities the  National  Security  Council 
feels  should  be  maintained  as  available 
in  the  public  interest,  for  immediate 
needs  and  potential  emergency  needs? 

All  these  questions  have  been  raised 
during  Senate  committee  hearings. 
Where  are  the  answers? 

I  wish  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  the  good  judgment  of  the  Red 
Cross.  The  Red  Cross  knows  it  needs 
a  blood  bank,  and  it  tries  to  provide 
blood  for  its  blood  bank.  The  Red  Cross 
knows  it  needs  reserves  of  blood  to  meet 
an  emergency.  Of  course  if  the  people 
in  the  Red  Cross  followed  the  practice 
of  the  administration,  they  would  say, 
"We  ought  to  get  rid  of  our  reserves  of 
blood.  Whenever  we  need  blood,  we  will 
simply  go  out  in  the  street  and  snatch 
up  someone  and  throw  him  on  the 
grotmd  and  tap  him." 

I  asked  where  the  answers  were. 

They  are  not  fooling  the  traders  In 
the  market  place.  They  are  outcounting 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculttire  at  every 
turn. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  per- 
sists in  thinking  its  main  mission  in  life 
is  in  getting  rid  of  everything  in  its 


hands.  Instead  of  getting  farm  income 
back  where  it  belongs,  the  traders  are 
going  to  take  advantage  of  that  knowl- 
edge by  speculating  downward  on  a 
market  bound  to  go  down. 

Just  let  the  Department  suddenly  re- 
verse itself,  and  see  how  quickly  the 
trade  reverses  itself  in  the  commodity 
markets. 

Suppose  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture were  to  announce  today,  for  ex- 
ample, that  it  has  changed  its  mind, 
that  it  is  not  going  to  get  rid  of  any  of 
its  holdings;  that  it  is  going  to  lock 
them  up  tight,  for  emergency  purposes. 
Over  night  we  would  see  the  difference 
in  the  market. 

Why  should  grain  buyers  build  up  in- 
ventories now,  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  frankly  announcing  that  its 
prices  will  go  down  in  July  when  new 
support  levels  go  into  effect?  One  must 
have  holes  in  his  head  to  want  to  do 
that. 

Yet  what  do  Senators  suppose  is  going 
to  happen  when  this  Congress  votes  to 
change  all  that,  and  restore  90  percent 
of  parity  for  this  year's  crop? 

Just  wait  and  see.  Watch  the  pri- 
vate inventories  build  back  up,  while 
the  buying  is  still  cheap. 

In  fact,  if  this  administration  Is  so 
dedicated  to  surplus  removal,  the  best 
thing  it  can  do  would  be  to  agree  with 
this  Congress  to  lift  prices  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Private  trade  would  step  in  and  take 
50  percent  of  everything  we  have  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ware- 
houses. If  the  Government  really  wants 
to  relieve  itself  of  storage  charges,  and 
if  the  Government  really  wants  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  its  commodities,  it  should 
urge  us  to  pass  the  90  percent  of  parity 
program.  Then  we  will  see  what  will 
happen  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  month. 
Private  traders  will  move  in  fast. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  of  many,  many 
examples. 

That  is  the  cruel  hoax  seriously  de- 
pressing the  com  market  during  the  past 
year,  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
seized  upon  a  loophole  in  the  law  for  pur- 
poses other  than  which  it  was  intended 
to  dump  supposedly  deteriorating  corn 
onto  the  market  at  distressed  prices, 
underselling  the  farmers  they  are  sup- 
posed to  protect. 

The  present  farm  law  contains  a  nec- 
essary provision  permitting  the  Secretary 
to  sell,  rather  than  hold  any  commodities 
in  danger  of  spoiling  in  storage.  Nobody 
objects,  to  that.  It  all  depends  on  how 
such  authority  is  used. 

Ihe  antispoilage  provision  was  never 
intended  as  a  market  factor.  If  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  hold- 
ings are  acquired  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  prices,  as  the  law  requires, 
then  these  stocks  should  be  rotated  by 
being  replaced  with  new  commodities 
acquired  in  the  open  market  whenever  it 
becomes  necessary  to  dispose  of  deteri- 
orating commodities. 

Such  a  course  would  keep  from  upset- 
ting the  market,  and  still  preserve  the 
good  condition  of  our  storage  stocks. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  this  adminis- 
tration acted.  In  all  the  panicky  search 
for  ways  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  with 
which  this  administraticrn  has  scared 
Itself — a  surplus  amounting  to  only  3 
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months'  reserre  of  com — some  bright 
boy  sold  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  on 
the  Idea  of  using  the  "spoilage"  loop- 
hole as  a  surplus  disposal  •'tool."  per- 
mitting him  to  sell  below  otherwise 
required  levels. 

Such  action  broke  the  com  market 
heavily  last  year,  costing  farmers  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars.  And  it 
is  quite  common  gossip  in  the  coounodity 
trade  that  some  speculators  made  qiiite 
a  killing  out  of  gambling  on  prices  going 
down  when  they  learned  in  advance  of 
th*  Department's  decision  to  unload  a 
sizable  quantity  of  com  under  this  loop- 
hole. 

I  am  afraid  the  Secretary  was  improp- 
erly "used"  by  advisers  who  had  interests 
other  than  just  gettinc  rid  of  the  surplus 
for  the  sake  of  the  Government.  I  do 
not  impugn  his  motives;  1  seriously  ques- 
tion his  judgment.  And  I  think  the  situ- 
ation that  resulted  could  seriously  bear 
being  carefully  investigated. 

It  is  far  from  a  secret  In  the  grain 
trade  that  com  supplies  labeled  "in  dan- 
ger of  spoilage"  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  bought  at  bargain- 
counter  prices,  and  used  to  displace  corn 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  pur- 
chased from  farmers.  It  is  no  secret  in 
the  trade  that  the  com  was  not  spoiled. 
It  was  not  spoiled  com. 

Such  tactics  as  these.  Indicating  the 
Department's  willingness  to  undercut  the 
market,  have  kept  private  dealers  ap- 
prehensive about  carrying  any  substan- 
tial inventories  of  their  own.  aggravating 
the  Department's  surplus  problem  and 
adding  to  its  storas:e  costs  that  other- 
wise would  be  borne  by  the  private  trade. 
In  spite  of  all  its  lipscrvice  to  preserv- 
ing free  markets,  this  Is  just  one  more 
Illustration  of  the  way  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  Secretary  Benson 
has  consistently  disrupted  normal  func- 
tions of  such  markets,  led  to  adminis- 
tered low  prices  for  farm  products,  and 
channeled    too    great    a    proportion    of 
oiu"  commodities   through   Government 
hands. 

It  is  such  administrative  bungling, 
coming  on  top  of  lowered  price  supports 
and  a  propaganda  campaign  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  farm  prices  would  have  to 
come  down,  that  has  piled  up  more  sur- 
plus and  greater  costs  of  handling  that 
surplus. 

Losses  to  the  Government  are  the 
greatest  in  history. 

It  is  amazing,  but  true,  that  in  just  3 
years  of  Benson  mismanagement,  total 
losses  on  price-support  operations  have 
been  greater  than  total  losses  in  all  20 
years  of  previous  farm  price  supports. 

Even  this  does  not  account  for  the  full 
loss. 

Losses  on  inventory  values  of  Govem- 
ment-owned  commodities  which  have 
not  yet  been  chalked  up— and  will  not 
unUl  they  are  finally  sold— total  $2>2 
billion  more — twice  as  much  as  the  20 
previous  years  of  total  losses. 

These  inventory  losses  are  the  result 
of  the  administration's  own  action  in 
cutting  the  support  price — and  there- 
fore the  market  value — of  farm  com- 
modities, including  those  in  its  own  in- 
ventories. 

Here  are  some  figures  that  Indicate 
the  magnltudie  of  the  administration  s 


mismanagement    of    the    price-support 
programs : 

I  In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Mr.  President,  cost  figures  on  price 
support  programs  have  always  l>een 
made  to  look  mi^'hty  bis  in  the  press. 
They  are  too  big  now,  under  this  admin- 
istration—bigger than  they  need  to  be 
for  such  an  ineffective  program. 

But  these  costs  are  a  mighty  small  in- 
vestment per  individual  American,  when 
they  are  broken  down  to  the  price  each 
of  us  pays  for  insurance  toward  a  stable 
economy  and  an  abundant  food  supply. 

For  the  entire  period  between  1934  and 
1952,  the  average  cost  per  person  per 
year  for  price  support  programs  under 
direction  of  Democratic  administrations 
was  33  cents.  Just  33  cents  a  year,  for 
each  of  us.  to  keep  agriculture  on  an  even 
keel  and  keep  us  a  land  of  plenty  instead 
of  a  land  of  scarcity. 

That  is  less  than  two  packs  of  ciga- 
rettes a  year.  Is  that  too  much  for  the 
pubLc  to  pay  for  a  sound  economy? 

Now.  I  must  admit  that  we  have  to  pay 
more  than  the  of  two  packs  of  cigarettes 
under  this  businesslike  administration. 


The  average  cost  per  person  per  year 
for  1953  throuKh  1955  was  up  to  $2.67. 

That  is  still  not  too  much.  If  it  pro- 
duced results.     But  it  has  not. 

That  33  cents  loss  per  person  was  far 
more  than  offset  by  the  total  gain  in  farm 
Income  pouring  into  our  economy. 

Unfortunately,  the  $2.G7  loss  Is  Just 
piled  on  top  of  more  loss  the  farmer  is 
suffering — and  remember,  he  Is  paying 
for  his  share  of  tliis  tax  cost  just  like 
anybody  else— that  Is,  if  he  has  any  in- 
come left  to  pay  it  on. 

I  suppose  the  difference  between  that 
33  cents  per  capita  annual  cost  under  we 
inemcient  Democrats  and  the  $2.67  per 
capita  cost  under  the  businesslike  ef- 
ficiency of  Republicanism  just  reflects 
tlie  higher  standard  of  living  to  which 
some  Republicans  have  become  accus- 
tomed. 

Instead  of  two  packs  of  cigarettes  as  I 
mentioned,  they  want  everybody  to  chip 
in  a  handful  of  four-bit  cigars. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt 
a  tabulation  of  realized  losses  on  price 
support  programs  from  inception  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  plas  a 
table  breaking  those  losses  down  to  an 
averape  cost  per  year  and  an  average 
per  capita  cost  per  year. 

There  being  no  objection.'',  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  fix  we  are  in  today — and  how 
we  got  there. 

And  I  am  tired  of  hearing  Benson's 
alibi  boys  say  that  things  would  have 
been  just  as  txid  with  price  supports  at 
90  percent,  as  farm  prices  were  dropping 
anyhow. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  does  not 
believe  that  firm,  effective  price  sup- 
ports at  90  percent  cushioned  the  decline 
far  more  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case  is  just  not  looking  at  the 
facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  ini.erted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  differences 
between  percentage  price  declines  on 
commodities  having  90  percent  supports, 
those  under  the  sliding  scale,  and  those 
without  price  supports  between  1952  and 
1954  and  between  1952  and  1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sliding  scale  adt^ocates  say  firm  price  sup- 
ports are  not  effective.     Facts  are:  Price 
supports  cush-ion  drop  in  net  farm  income 
wiTHOfT  pRiri!-9rrK)RT  rRor.RAii 


Farm 
ofierator^ 
n«'t  furm 

income 

Percent 
change 

1990 : 

ltt31 , 

Billion 
4otlaT» 

_       3.7 

„„ 

«ITH    TARTIAL 

rairc-srrroRT  ruot-KikU 

19.^2 

14.9 
12  3 
in.  6 

-17 

r»M  I 

1V55  (3d  auarter)      ........  ..... 

-1« 
—29 

Farm  Prices  Are  Made  in  Washington 

plxcuft  change  rsom  19s3  to  1955  in  prices 
received  bt  earmers  eor  commodities 
<baseo  on  prices  as  op  oct.   is,  1952,  and 

19SS) 

i.  With  firm,  adequate  price  supports 

Percent 

Cotton , down  11 

Peanuts . up  6 

Tobacco,  burley  ^._.. .. up  8 

Wool i up         17 

//.  With  aliding-acale  pUce  supports 

'  Percent 

Barley down  36 

Beans,   dry   edible « down  17 

Butterfat , down  23 

Corn _.{. down  25 

Cotton.seed_«__.4.______._. ._- ._  down  38 

Flaxseed down  26 

Grain  sorghum., down  43 

Milk  (manufactiired) down  18 

Oats 1 down  29 

Rl?e 1 down  20 

Rye 1. down  47 

Soybeans ! down  23 

Wlieat I down     6 

///.   Without  price  supports 

Percent 

Calves down  23 

Chickens,  all , _. down  17 

Beef  cattle ; down  29 

Eggs ; down  15 

Hay ; down  20 

Hogs .. . down  22 

Lambs . . ;__..__. down  21 

Potatoes « down  66 

Sweetpotatoes down  51 

Turkeys down    4 


PmCKNT  CHANGE  PROM  1*53  TO  1954  IN  PRICES 
RECEIVEO  BT  PARMER8  FOR  COlCMODITnES 
(BASED  ON  PRICES  AS  OP  OCT.  IS,  1952  AND 
1954) 

/.  With  firm,  adequate  price  supports 

Percent 

Corn , down    5 

Cotton down    6 

Peanuts up         3 

Rice down  22 

Tobacco,  burley . up         5 

Wheat (1) 

Wool up         4 

'  No  change. 
//.  With  sliding  gcale  price  supports 

Percent 

Barley down  24 

Beans,  dry  edible down    8 

Butterfat down  23 

Cottonseed down  15 

Flaxseed down  18 

Grain  sorghum down  26 

Milk  (manufactured).; down  22 

Oats-..^ down  12 

Rye down  31 

Soybeans down   6 

///.  Without  price  supports 

Percent 

Beef  cattle down  28 

Calves down  34 

Chickens,  all down  28 

Eigs down  36 

Hay _ down  14 

Hogs down    1 

Lambs down  21 

Potatoes down  56 

Sweetpotatoes down  28 

Turkeys _ „  down  17>^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  enough  of  such  negative  lead- 
ership. It  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  It  is 
time  to  move  ahead  toward  full  prosper- 
ity for  agriculture.  It  is  time  to  demand 
equality  for  farmers.  Yes;  the  issue  be- 
fore us  involves  more  than  price  sup- 
ports. 

It  is  the  entire  question  of  fair  in- 
come— fair  not  only  to  the  farmer  in 
meeting  his  living  and  operating  costs, 
but  fair  in  terms  of  relationship  to  the 
total  national  economy. 

Any  sound  prosperity  in  our  coimtry 
must  be  built  upon  a  firm  foundation  of 
balance  in  the  economy,  of  maximum 
production,  maximum  employment,  and 
maximum  purchasing  power.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  committed  to  that  concept  in 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  That  is 
why  we  have  a  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers for  the  President,  to  guide  our 
economy  toward  that  objective. 

We  appraise  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy every  year,  to  see  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  maintain  that  objective  of  bal- 
ance  between  the  triple  goals  of  full  em- 
ployment, full  production,  and  full  pur- 
chasing power.  We  are  constantly 
adopting  and  adapting  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  the  rest  of  the  economy  to 
implement  that  objective. 

Why  must  agriculture  be  lost  in  the 
shuffle?  How  can  we  possibly  achieve 
the  goals  for  our  total  economy,  if  one 
major  segment  is  left  to  drift  aimlessly 
out  of  balance  with  the  rest? 

We  cannot  forget  the  tragic  lessons  of 
the  early  1920's.  Then,  too,  we  heard  the 
political  hucksters  sing  the  sweet  words 
of  "peace  and  prosperity."  The  stock 
market  was  at  an  all-time  high.  Corpo- 
rate profits  were  going  up  and  up.  Then 
came  the  collapse  that  brought  in  its 


\ 


wake  depression,  unemployment,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  war. 

A  balanced  economy  is  as  vital  to  pros- 
perity as  a  balance  of  power  is  to  peace. 
We  cannot  and  must  not  close  our  eyes 
to  the  dangers  present  in  a  farm  reces- 
sion. The  solvency  and  security  of  the 
Nation  is  at  stake.  The  farm  problem 
is  everybody's  problem. 

We  can  and  must  seek  to  bring  agri- 
cultural income  and  purchasing  power 
back  into  balance.  We  can  and  must 
seek  to  keep  it  in  balance,  so  that  farm- 
ers can  share  in  rising  living  standards 
along  with  everyone  else  in  our  country. 
We  must  do  it  before  agriculture's  im- 
balance topples  the  rest  of  our  economy. 
We  can  and  must  seek  to  realize  fair  in- 
come standards  for  agriculture  through 
every  means  at  our  command. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  number  of  tele- 
grams favoring  90-percent  supports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mahnomen.  Minn.,  February  23,  1956. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Vote  for  90  percent  old  parity  included  in 
6oU   bank. 

-    R.  H.  ScHNELL  and  Acnes  Schnzix. 

Grafton,  N.  Dak.,  Fehruary  25,  1956. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Thanks  for  your  good  work  on  farm  bill. 
I  am  with  you  on  90-percent  supports.    Keep 
up  the  fight. 

Art  E.  Ericksom. 

MankaTo,  Minn.,  February  25.  1954. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Washington,    D.    C: 
We    farmers    need    90    i>ercent    on    com. 
Urge  no  compromise. 

Richard  Coisweul. 
Blue  Earth  County,  Amboy.  Minn. 

PrrrsFiELD,  In..,  February  24. 1956. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
No  compromise.  90  percent  on  all  basics. 
Pike  County.  94  percent.    Representing  1.200 
Pike  County  Farmers. 

Arthur  Harshman, 

Chairman. 

Mahnomen,  Minn.,  February  24, 1956. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Mass  meeting  of  farmers  and  business  peo- 
ple of  Mahnomen  Coimty  last  night  urge 
passage  of  bill  restoring  90-percent  supports 
under  old  parity  formula  to  basics  and  feed 
grains  and  dairy  products.  Immediate  action 
also  \irged  to  help  livestock  farmers'  incomes 
at  farm  level. 

Richard  Cotle. 
President,  Mahnomen  County  Farmers 
Union. 

Greenbush,  Minn.,  February  27. 1956. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  Greenbush  Farmers  Union  favors  pas- 
sage of  Senate  farm  bill  favoring  90-percent 
support  for  basic  crops.  Including  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  flax,  using  old  parity  formula. 
Joseph  G.  Ande3»oh. 

Secretary. 
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LOMOKK,  Matn..  Felnvary  2i.  195$. 
Senator  H.  H.  Httmphret. 
Senaie  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  ur^e  you  to  flT«  full  support  to  to- 
percent  oX  parity. 

LisMoaz-LsoTA  Local  No.  279. 

Sot  WAT.  Minn.,  Telnuary  28. 1958. 
Eon.  Httbekt  Humphket. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
This  will  advise  that  30  farmers  In  this  area 
•re  solidly  behind  you  in  your  flght  for  parity 
and  90-percent  suppcrts.  We  are  aware  of 
tremendous  pressure  by  Eisenhower-Benson 
campaign  to  pass  flexible  farm  bill.  We  re- 
gard the  administration  measure  of  no  value 
to  us. 

Andrew  B.  Andeeson. 

Moose  Lake.  Minn..  February  25, 1956. 
Eon.  HuDERT  Humphrey. 
Senate  OJice  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The   Kettle   River    local    of    the    Farmers' 
Union  urges  the  Senate  to  pass  the  farm  bill 
Xor  rigid  supports  and  full  parity. 

Mrs.  Swan  Kaluo. 
Secretary,  Kettle  River  Farmers'  Union. 

Wab,\sha.  Minn.,  February  24, 1056. 
Eon.  HircEKT  Humphrey. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington  D.  C: 
The  undersigned  wUh  you  to  know  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  highly  publicized 
Batten.  Barton.  Durston  Ac  Osborne  farm 
program.  Possibly  In  4  or  5  years  It  will 
begin  to  work  for  those  farmers  that  are 
left.  In  the  meantime  something  must  be 
done  to  protect  the  family-sized  farms,  par- 
ticularly the  young  farmers,  from  morttfjage 
foreclosures  and  bankruptcy.  Until  some- 
thing better  Is  offered  we  are  unanimously 
•nd  strongly  In  favor  of  90-p«rcent  price 
■upports.  In  addition,  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  pork  surplus  we  believe  farmers  should 
receive  some  type  of  incentive  payment  for 
marketing  hogs  under  200  pounds.  These 
aids,  added  to  the  President's  nine  points. 
i  ahould  make  a  workable  farmers'  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Leo  B.  Bvers.  Wabasha.  Minn.:  Math 
Schutn.  Wabasha.  Minn.;  Nick  .Schmlt. 
Wabasha,  Minn.;  Leo  Kreye,  Wabasha. 
Minn.;  Anthony  Oosse,  Wa^.^aha. 
Minn.;  Francis  Preese.  Thiclman, 
Minn.;  Leo  Schmlt.  Wabasha.  Mmn.; 
Lloyd  Stamschrcr.  Wabasha.  Minn.; 
Fayne  Zabel.  Kellogg,  Minn.;  Joy 
Spooner.  KeUopg.  Minn:  Donald  A. 
Tentis.  Kellogg,  Minn.:  A'.len  J.  Tentls. 
Kellogg.  Minn:  Eugene  Schurham- 
mer.  Kellogg,  Minn.;  George  Eversman. 
Kellogg.  Minn.:  Frank  An<>relbcck, 
Thlelman.  Minn  :  Harold  R.  Hail.  Kel- 
logg. Minn.;  John  R.  HaU.  Wabasha. 
Minn. 

Bejou,  Minn..  February  23. 1956. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Appreciate  your  stand  for  a  decent  farm 
program  and  am  very  thankful  you  are  using 
the  old  parity  formula  which  means  the  dif- 
ference between  the  most  of  us  family  farm- 
ers going  broke  or  making  a  living.  If  we 
have  2  years  of  good  crops  and  good  prices 
It  will  take  2  years  to  pay  off  our  debts  to 
the  bank.  Thank  you  for  doing  a  swell  Job 
for  us.  and  I  assure  you  we  aU  appreciate  It 
very  much. 

Pllotb  V.  WzncRx. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
made  it  clear  at  the  opening  of  my  re- 
marks on  this  farm  issue  several  days 
ago  that  I  intended  to  make  a  rather 
comprehensive  talk  to  expose  some  of  the 


myths  that  El.senhower-Bea'ion  propa- 
ganda is  pei-petuating.  At  that  time,  I 
indicated  I  had  prepared  350  pages  of 
supporting  material  in  my  text. 

However,  subsequent  developments 
have  led  to  the  talk  growing  considerably 
in  length.*  I  have  yielded  to  other  Sena- 
tors, and  I  am  still  far  from  finished,  and 
far  from  running  out  of  things  that 
need  to  be  said  to  protect  the  interests  of 
American  agriculture. 

As  I  look  at  my  prepared  talk,  it  ap- 
pears I  probably  would  not  be  able  to 
complete  my  remarks  on  Friday  anyway, 
so  it  is  my  intention  to  yield  the  floor 
tomorrow  for  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  the  flght  until  I  return  from  a  quick 
trip  among  the  farmers  of  Minnesota. 

Several  thou-^nd  Minnesota  farmers 
plan  to  gather  Saturday  ni??ht  at  Benson. 
Minn. — note  the  name — to  protest  what 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  BeQsoji  is  doing 
to  them — and  they  have  appealed  to  me 
to  come  home  and  tell  them  what  Is 
going  on. 

I  intend  to  tell  them  what  Is  going  on, 
and  ask  them  just  what  they  think  about 
the  Eisenhower-Benson  high  pressure 
advertising  and  lobbying  campaign. 

Then  I  am  coming  back  to  the  Senate 
to  renew  my  fight,  and  let  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  know  just  how  tliese  farmers 
really  feel. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  Is  any 
slfinificance  to  the  selection  of  Benson, 
Minn.,  for  thus  mass  meeting  rr  not. 
But  I  guess  they  have  picked  the  fine 
community  of  Benson  to  prote«!t  the  re- 
flection on  Its  good  name  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  disiegard  In  which  Sec- 
retary Benson  is  now  hold  in  our  farming 
areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that,  like  one  of  our  great  generals  once 
said.  I  shall  return. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  received 
some  very  interesting  information  about 
Braun  li  Co.,  which  I  mentioned  earher 
today. 

When  we  were  preparing  these  re- 
marks earlier  in  the  week,  we  checked 
very  carefully.  On  Monday  we  found 
Braun  li  Co.'s  special  "Bejvon  Office" 
downtown  was  open  and  in  business. 

Now.  tince  my  remarks  today.  I  am 
Informed  that  they  have  suddenly  folded 
their  tents  and  vanl.«hed. 

By  some  coincidence.  I  understand  the 
Republican  National  Committee  now 
tells  the  press  that  this  firm  had  only  a 
90-day  contract,  expiring  this  Tuesday- 
day  before  yesterday. 

They  never  mentioned  this  90-day  con- 
tract before,  in  announcements  about 
engaging  the  firm. 

It  seems  they  are  ending  the  glamoriz- 
ing job  rather  abruptly. 

The  man  in  charge  has  even  suddenly 
left  town.  I  am  told  by  the  press. 

Well.  I  cannot  help  wondering  if  word 
had  not  reached  the  Republican  head- 
quarters that  HtXBERT  HuMPHRET  was 
making  inquiries,  at  the  E)epartment  of 
Justice  and  elsewhere-^that  we  were  do- 
ing a  little  investigating. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  just  concern  alwut 
the  new  lobbying  probe  the  Senate  has 
authorized,  for  I  have  also  just  had  it 
checked  and  find  that  Braun  k  Co.,  hired 
to  represent  Benson  in  his  relations  with 
Congress  in  connection  with   the   new 


farm  prorram.  were  not  registered  under 
the  Lobbying  Act. 

Well,  at  least,  perhaps  we  have  done  a 
service  in  letting  people  know  about  some 
of  these  goings-on.  Perhaps  they  will 
be  more  careful  about  the  next  public- 
relations  experts  they  engage. 

I  hope  the  Braun  Co.  enjoyed  their 
90-day  stay  in  Washington.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  my  statement,  perhaps  they 
could  have  remained  on  the  payroll  an- 
other week.  I  hope  they  do  not  think 
too  unkindly  of  me.  They  knew  last 
week  that  we  were  checking  their  head- 
quarters to  see  what  they  were  doing,  to 
see  whether  they  were  still  continuing 
their  public-relations  program.  In  fact, 
they  were  doing  business  on  Monday 
^hen  we  checked.  But  on  Tuesday— I 
gather  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night— they  folded  their  tents 
and  undoubtedly  left  for  a  sunny  clime 
away  out  in  the  West. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Humphrey's 
speech. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  shall  not  lo.^e  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  with  that 
understanding. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
be  recognized  with  that  understanding 

Mr  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  it3  basiness  today  it  stand 
adjourned  until  noon  tomorrow 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND 
INTEGRATION 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  HuMPHirrs 
speech. 

^^^^■JOmJSTOll  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  moderation  and  restraint 
have  been  watchwords  with  me  aU  my 
life.  Respect  for  constituted  authority 
and  reverence  for  precedent  are  a  fun- 
damental part  of  my  makeup.  When 
there  is  a  departure  from  any  of  these 
principles.  I  have  always  been  quick  to 
cry  out  against  Uie  dangers  which  lie 
in  their  wake. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  learned  as  a 
young  law  student  was  a  wholesome  re- 
spect for  legal  precedent.  What  had 
the  courts  said  in  previous  cases  touch- 
ing on  the  same  subject?  How  had 
the  courts  arrived  at  such  a  decision? 
What  was  the  courts'  rea.sonlng?  What 
were  the  principles  involved?  In  rely- 
ing upon  these  principles  and  precedenU 
we  find  in  the  law  the  Latin  phrase 
"stare  decisis."  which  means,  in  effect, 
to  let  the  decision  stand. 

I  do  not  intend  today  to  reargue  at 
length  the  everlasting  errors  commit- 
ted by  the  Supreme  Court  In  its  school 
Integration  decision  of  May  17.  1954.  I 
do  wish,  however,  to  recall  some  funda- 
mentals. I  do  wish  to  ask  whither  we. 
as  a  Nation,  are  going.  I  do  wish  to  ask 
what  has  become  of  "States  Rights." 
What  has  beccme  of  the  tenth  amend- 
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ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?    Are  i;s  provisions  lost? 

With  all  the  criticism  now  appearing 
In  the  press  directed  against  the  Vice 
President  in  recent  days,  none  has  suc- 
cessfully charged  him  with  lacking  in 
candor.  To  be  sure,  he  was  right  in  his 
recent  Lincoln  Day  address  in  New  York. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  right  when  he  said  a 
great  Republican  Chief  Justice  directed 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  of  May 
17,  1954.  Few  lawyers  will  dissent  from 
the  assertion  that  the  decision  on  that 
day  directing  the  integration  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  was  a  purely  political  one. 
The  decision  was  not  based  on  sound  law. 
It  was  not  baicd  upon  precedent  or  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  main  precedent 
was  psychological.  The  decision  was  a 
flagrant,  direct  appeal  for  the  political 
favor  of  minority  groups. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  take  stock  of  the 
situation.  Let  us  recall  a  little  history. 
Let  us  realize — if  we  would  but  realize — 
what  has  made  this  country  great,  what 
has  made  it  the  envy  of  mankind  every- 
wliere.  Why  are  there  now  millions  of 
foreigners  knocking  at  our  immigration 
doors  for  admission  to  this  country? 
The  answer  is,  it  is  the  way  of  life  we 
have  here. 

Why  are  the  minority  groups  in  this 
country  clamoring  insistently  to  knock 
down  all  of  our  immiKralion  bairiers? 
The  simple  an.'.wer  is  that  they  want  to 
afford  their  kith,  kin.  and  friends  the 
opportunities  which  the  American  way 
of  life  has  to  offer.  We  hear  the  hue  and 
ciy  that  the  Reds  are  making  propa- 
ganda out  of  our  domestic  laws  and  cus- 
toms. Why  should  we  as  a  nation  be 
so  concerned  about  what  the  Russians 
think  of  our  way  of  hfe  in  the  face  of 
the  demands  ot  those  fleeing  from  Rus- 
sia and  other  despotic  systems  of  gov- 
ernment to  enter  our  doors?  Such  argu- 
ments have  never  made  very  much  im- 
pression on  me. 

A  little  historical  background  will  be 
helpful.  This  Constitution  of  ours, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years 
has  l)een  stretching  and  expanding  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  would  never  have 
been  adopted  in  1787  had  not  the  first 
10  amendments  been  assured  of  adop- 
tion. There  is  not  a  lawyer  hearing  my 
words  or  readijng  them  who  is  capable 
of  denying  this  historical  fact.  The  10th 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  is  as 
much  a  part  of  it  as  is  the  14ih  amend- 
'ment.  The  adoption  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment was  never  under  a  cloud.  It  should 
be  maintained  as  .sacredly  as  any  other 
provision.  With  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
now  constituted,  and  as  Its  recent  nil- 
Incrs  demonstrate,  the  10th  amendment 
docs  not  mean  what  It  says. 

We  are  a  unique  people.  We  have  a 
unique  government.  We  are  imique  in 
that  our  written  Constitution  has  main- 
tained us  as  a  free  government  under  a 
written  constitution  for  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  time  in  the  history  of  man.  The 
complete  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  is  not  alone  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Our  supreme  sov- 
ereignty is  in  the  people  of  the  several 
States.  When  the  people  adopted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  they 
surrendered  part  of  their  sovereignty. 
What  they  did  not  surrender,  they  spe- 
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ciflcally  reserved  to  themselves.  They 
reserved  to  themselves  their  sovereignty 
in  a  specific  part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  10th  amendment  so  provides  when 
It  says: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  10th  amendment  was  ratified  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  very  shortly  after  the 
Constitution  was  established.  Without 
it  there  would  have  been  no  Constitu- 
tion. Unfortunately,  its  provisions  now 
mean  little  to  the  courts. 

The  14th  amendment,  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  recently  construed,  became 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  in  1868.  The 
pertinent  provision  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment under  consideration  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  decision  of  May  17. 
1954.  was  "no  State  shall  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

In  no  provision  of  the  original  Consti- 
tution or  of  any  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  there  a  sentence,  clause,  or 
word  that  gives  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  express  authority  to 
make  any  declaration,  opinion,  or  deci- 
sion respecting  our  public  schools.  The 
school  systems  of  the  United  States  have 
been  maintained  from  its  beginning  as 
local,  community,  county,  and  State  en- 
terprises, each  individual  and  separate 
f i-om  the  others.  The  rights  vary  in 
degree  as  do  the  other  local  police  powers 
vested  solely  in  the  States.  Since  our 
school  systems  originated  within  the 
States,  the  power  to  control  must  then, 
in  my  judgment,  remain  with  the  States. 
They  must  be  kept  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  Federal  interference  as  every 
other  local  State  function. 

The  Supreme  Court  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  dividing  line  of  authority,  and 
always  considered  that  public  education 
was  a  State  function  until  its  recent 
usurpation  of  authority  in  the  construc- 
tion it  placed  upon  the  fourteanth 
amendment  in  the  integration  case. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  follow 
precedent;  it  did  not  follow  sound  rea- 
soning; it  did  not  follow  the  practice 
heretofore  pursued  by  the  courts.  On 
May  18, 1896,  In  the  case  of  Plessy  v.  Fcr- 
Quson  (163,  U.  S.  573).  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  14th  amendment 
did  not  apply  when  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana established  separate  but  equal 
coaches  for  public  transportation  within 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  a  well  rea- 
soned opinion,  concurred  in  by  eight 
Justices,  includihig  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
and  the  later  Chief  Justice  Edward 
Douglas  White,  the  Court  held  that  it  was 
no  violation  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
provide  for  equal  and  separate  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  the  two  races. 

The  Court  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
authority  of  clause  17  of  section  1  of 
article  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  exercising  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion in  all  cases  whatsoever  in  the  Dis- 
trct  of  Colimibia,  had  provided  through 
the  years  for  separate  schools  for  the 
races  in  the  Dislrict  of  Columbia. 


It  might  be  news,  but  when  the  14th 
amendment  was  adopted,  Congress  con- 
tinued to  appropriate  money  for  segre- 
gated schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  same  Congress  which  approved  the 
14th  amendment  approved  the  appro- 
priations for  segregated  schools. 

Let  me  read  the  reasoning  of  the  Court 
in  the  Plessy  case,  decided — lacking  1 
day— 58  years  before  the  decision  recent- 
ly rendered: 

We  consider  the  imderlylng  fallacy  of  the 
plaintiff's   argument   to   consist    in   the   as- 
sumption   that    the   enforced    separation   of 
the  two  races  stamps  the  colored  race  with  a 
badge  of  inferiority.     If  this  be  so.  It  is  not 
by  reason  of  anything  found  in  the  act,  but 
solely  because  the  colored  race  chooses  to 
put  that  construction  upon  It.  •   •   •  If  the 
two  races  are  to  meet  upon  terms  of  social 
equality,  it  must   be   the  restilt  of   natural 
affinities,    a    mutual    appreciation,  of    each 
other's   merits  and   a   voluntary  consent  of 
Individuals.     As   was   said   by   the   Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  In  People  v.  Gallagher 
(93  N.  y.  438.  448).  "This  end  can  neither  be 
accomplished  nor  promoted  by  laws  which 
conflict  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
community  upon  whom  they  are  designed  to 
operate.     When  the  Government,  therefore, 
has  secured   to   each   of   its   citizens   equal 
rights  before  the  law  and  equal  opportunities 
for  Improvement  and  progress,  it  has  accom- 
plished the  end  for  which  It  was  organized 
and  performed  all  of  the  functions  respect- 
ing social  advantages  with  which  It  is  en- 
dowed."    Legislation   is   powerless  to  eradi- 
cate racial   Instincts   or   to   abolish   distinc- 
tions based   upon   physical  differences,   and 
the   attempt    to   do   so    can    only   result   in 
accentuating  the  ^lifficultles  of  the  present 
situation.     If  the  civil   and   poUtical   rights 
of  both  races  be  equal  one  cannot  be  inferior 
to  the  other  civilly   or  politically.     If   one 
race   be   inferior   to   the  other  socially,   the 
Conrtltutlon   of   the    United    States   cantaot 
put  them  upon  the  same  plane. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Court  in  Plessy  v. ' 
Ferguson,  when  directly  attacked  in  the 
case  of  Lum  v.  Rice  (275  U.  S.  78>.  was 
good  enough  for  Chief  Justice  Taft. 
sneaking  for  himself  and  for  Justices 
Holmes.  Vandervanter,  McReynolds, 
Brandcis,  Sutherland,  Butler,  Sanford. 
and  Stone. 

Tlie  precedent  in  both  the  Rice  and 
Plessy  cases  meant  nothing  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  May  17.  1954. 

I  was  happy  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  in  sponsoring  a 
resolution  of  investigation,  when,  on 
May  26,  1955,  he  delivered  his  masterful 
address  showing  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  had  based  its  most 
recent  decision  on  psychological  grounds 
rather  than  legal  precedents.  He  clearly 
showed,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to 
deny,  that  the  authorities  cited  by  the 
Supreme  Court — sociolog.cal.  psycholog- 
ical, or  otherwise — were  authored  by 
individuals  who  had  been  cited  many 
times  by  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  were  on  the  several  lists  of  sub- 
versive organizations  prepared  by  the 
Attorneys  General.  I  joined  then  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi in  his  resolution  to  investigate  the 
extent  and  degree  of  participation  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups  identified  with  the 
Communist  conspiracy  who  prepared  the 
modem  scientific  precedent  uix)n  which 
the  Supreme  Court  relied  in  the  school 
integration     case.      Truly,     subversive 
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groups  wrote  most  of  the  basis  for  the 
Court's  radical  departure  from  the  well- 
reasoned  law  cases,  which,  short  of  1 
day,  had  remained  unimpaired  for  58 
years. 

In  setting  aside  the  law  In  the  Plessy 
and  Rice  case  as  precedents  and  as  be- 
ing the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  very  vital 
provisions  of  the  10th  amendment.  The 
Court  said: 
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We  conclude  that  In  the  field  of  public 
education  the  doctrine  of  "separate  but 
equal"  haa  no  place.  Separate  educational 
facilities  are  inherently  unequal.  Therefore. 
w«  hold  that  the  plaintiffs  and  others  sim- 
ilarly situated  for  whom  the  actions  have 
been  brought  are.  by  reason  of  the  segrega- 
tioji  complained  of.  deprived  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment. 

While  it  is  true  Judge  Harlan  ren- 
dered a  lone  dissent  in  the  Plessy  case. 
It  is  quite  significant  that  3  years  later. 
In  Cummmg  v.  Board  of  Education  tl75 
U.  S.  528),  he  stated: 

We  may  add  that  while  all  admit  that 
the  benefits  and  burdens  of  public  ta.vatlon 
must  be  shared  by  citizens  without  discrimi- 
nation agalrst  any  class  on  account  of  race, 
the  education  of  the  people  In  schools  main- 
tained by  State  taxation  is  a  matter  be- 
longing to  the  respective  States,  and  any 
Interference  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
authority  with  the  management  of  such 
■chools  cannot  be  Justified  except  In  the 
ease  of  a  clear  and  unmistakable  disregard 
of  rights  secured  by  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

It  is  my  solemn  conviction  that  the 
greatness  of  our  country  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  States.  States  rights  with 
me  are  paramount.  I  have  never  sub- 
scribed to  the  theory  that  centralization 
of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  best  for  the  overall  strength  and 
development  of  our  Nation.  I  long  ago 
subscribed  to  the  doctrine,  first  an- 
nounced by  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  "a 
people  least  governed  is  a  people  best 
governed."  When  the  seat  of  authority 
and  power  is  removed  from  the  sovereign 
people  to  a  centralized  government,  then 
despotism  is  bound  to  follow,  as  the  night 
follows  the  day.  The  whims  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  passing  fancy  of  those  tem- 
porarily occupying  high  office,  are  bound 
to  produce  mjustices  which  in  turn  de- 
stroy our  States  Rights. 

Fortunately,  our  people  pre  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  we  should  remain  a 
government  of  laws,  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernment of  men:  That  a  power  too  far 
removed  from  the  people  may  gradually 
be  lost  and  never  be  regained. 

Our  people  are  meeting  in  righteous 
Indignation  over  the  Supreme  Court's 
failure  to  construe  the  law  according  to 
precedent.  Our  people  have  a  right  to 
resist  judicial  legislation.  Judicial  leg- 
islation is  judicial  transgression.  Judi- 
cial transgresson  may  t>ecome  tyranny 
Judicial  legislation  may  well  destroy  our 
free  way  of  life. 

The  traditions,  habits,  and  customs  of 
our  people,  enjoyed  by  them  for  genera- 
tions, cannot  be  upset  overnight  by  a 
strained  political  construction  of  our 
Constitution.  Have  all  the  judges  of  aU 
the  courts  and  the  Congress,  too.  in  leg- 
islating for  separate  school  systems  in 


tl^e  District  of  Cblumbia  been  acting 
unconstitutionally  for  all  these  years? 
Can  that  be  so.  just  because  the  Supreme 
Court  for  obvious  political  reasons  now 
decrees  it  to  be  so?  If  today  this  rule 
happens  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
those  of  us  in  the  South,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  tomorrow  it  can  affect 
all  the  American  people  in  all  their 
habits,  customs,  and  traditions. 

I  like  to  recall  the  sage  advice  of  a 
great  constitutional  lawyer  in  this  body. 
Not  so  long  ago — it  was  on  February  4. 
1938 — when  there  was  before  the  Senate 
a  measure  highly  offensive  to  the  South, 
this  Republican — Senator  Borah,  of 
Idaho,  a  srreat  constitutional  lawyer — in 
defense  of  States  Rights  said: 

Mr.  President,  my  Interest  In  this  matter 
centers  primarily  In  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  the  State.  I  believe  the  State  la 
the  fountain  source  of  the  people's  power  In 
this  Government:  and  when  that  U  de- 
stroyed, democratic  government  U  at  an  end. 
Even  In  these  days  of  change  and  advanced 
thought.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am 
still  a  believer  In  the  old-time  Americanism. 
In  the  rights  of  the  States.  In  local  govern- 
ment, and  in  all  the  policies  and  precept* 
and  principles  which  made  us  great  as  a 
nation  and  which  alone  will  keep  us  great. 

What  we  most  need  in  these  troubled  daya 

and  may  providence  speed  the  coming— U  a 
rebaptlsm  of  the  national  spirit  and  rededl- 
cation  to  the  national  Ideals.  •  •  •  under 
our  system  of  government,  when  the  States 
are  sheared  of  their  power,  when  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  Is  broken  down,  then 
it  U  that  the  people  are  separated  from  the 
powers  of  government.  It  U|ln  the  States 
alone  that  the  people  really  exercise  the 
powers  of  Rovernment.  Por  after  all  Is  said 
and  done,  the  rights  of  the  States  are  the 
peoples  rights:  local  government  U  the  peo- 
ple-8  government.  When  these  are  destroyed, 
the  people  no  longer  speak  to  the  govern- 
ment; the  government  speaks  to  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose,  concentration  of  power 
in  Washington— whether  it  be  in  the 
executive  or  in  the  courts.  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  still  assert  that  the 
Congress— not  the  executive  or  the  judi- 
ciary—declares the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment. We  in  the  Congress  derive  our 
power  from  the  people.  This  was  ac- 
cepted as  t;ood  law,  good  principle,  good 
doctrine,  until  lately.  How  often  have 
lawyers  read,  and  the  courts  said,  that 
the  courts  have  nothing  to  do  wi^h  the 
policy  of  a  law.  The  legislatures  estab- 
lish policy.  What  becomes  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  establish  policy  if  the 
Supreme  Court  can  construe  the  legis- 
lative language  in  such  a  way  as  to  for- 
mulate any  policy  the  Court  may  choose? 

When  I  became  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, I  took  an  oath  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  best  of  my  ability  That  I 
have  done:  and,  if  need  be,  I  would  die 
m  its  defense. 

But  my  oath  did  not  require  me  to 
support,  defend,  or  abide  by  the  pohtical 
and  sociological  pronouncements  of  a 
Supreme  Court  that  has  dashed  consti- 
tutional govenmient  to  the  ground  and 
has  placed  in  its  stead  judicial  dictator- 
ship. To  the  contrary,  it  is  my  bounden 
duty,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  other 
United  States  Senator,  to  uphold  consti- 
tutional government  and  to  keep  it  in  its 
rightful  place.  We  must  keep  the  Su- 
preme Court  out  oX  the  legislative  field 


Mr.  President,  my  people  of  South 
Carolina  in  their  rightful  distress  and 
indignation  should  be  the  concern  of  all 
of  us  here,  and  of  all  other  Americans 
everywhere. 

In  defense  of  our  Constitution  and  In 
defense  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
States,  whence  all  governmental  powers 
in  these  United  States  come,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  will  resist  the  Supreme 
Courts  ruling  on  integration  in  our 
schools.  As  a  citizen  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  as  their  senior  United  States 
Senator,  I  shall  stand  by  them  in  de- 
fense of  the  dipn.ty  and  perpetuation 
of  our  Constitution. 
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A'^-fENDMENT  OF  CLAYTON  ACT  RE- 
LATING TO  PROmBITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN BANK  MERGERS 


During  the  delivery  of  Mr,  Hum- 
phreys speech, 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield,  so 
that  I  may  make  a  brief  statement  In 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  u 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  am  very  much  aware  of 
the  serious  competitive  threat  which  the 
growing  proportions  of  current  merger 
activity  pose  for  the  small -business  com- 
munity.    My  recognition  of  this  grave 
danger  stems   partly,   of  course,   from 
knowledge  of  the  crippling  impact  which 
previous  periods  of  unrestricted  merger 
activity  have  had  upon  small  business. 
But,   more   important,   the    letters   re- 
ceived by  the  committee  from  small-busi- 
ness men  tell  me  of  the  dangerous  trend 
toward  economic  concentration  that  is 
developing    in    the   Nation's    industries 
During  the  past  2  years,  as  merger  has 
followed  upon  merger,  almost  as  a  daily 
occurrence,  small  business  protests  have 
become     prot-rcssively     more     forceful. 
Certainly,  sufficient  cause  for  their  hon- 
est alarm  is  to  be  found  in  the  sta- 
tistical  data   now   available,    regarding 
the  present  rate  of  mergers  and  con- 
solidations. Conservative  estimates  place 
the  probable  number  of  mergers  in  man- 
ufacturing   and    mining    during     1955 
somewhat  in  execs."!  of  500.  a  figure  which 
would   exceed   1954s  387   mergers.     In 
banking,  some  240  to  250  mergers  and 
acquisitions  were  con.summated  during 
1955.    This  rate  may  be  compared  with 
207  mergers  in  1954.  116  in  1953.  and 
119  in  1952. 

Mergers  do  seriously  Injure  small  busi- 
ness. Evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  many  complaints  received  by  the 
committee  from  small-business  men  af- 
fected personally  by  particular  mergers. 
The-^e  complaints  are  prompted  by  a 
variety  of  reasons.  It  may  be  that  a 
merger  has  resulted  in  the  loss  to  a 
group  of  smaU  firms  of  their  best  or 
even  their  only  .source  of  supply  for  cer- 
tain raw  materials  or  products.  For 
example,  the  output  of  the  acquired 
company  will  no  longer  be  sold  to  other 
companies  but  will  be  diverted  to  the  ac- 
quiring company.  Not  infrequently,  a 
merger  wiU  mean  that  important  cus- 
tomers or  outlets  are  foreclosed  to  a 
number   of   small   concerns.    This    wUl 


be  the  case  when  the  acquiring  com- 
pany has  decided  to  supply  the  acquired 
company  with  those  materials  or  prod- 
ucts which  the  acquired  company  for- 
merly purchased  from  independent 
sources.  These  are  the  immediate  com- 
petitive consequences  of  a  merger  that 
hurts  the  small-busine.ss  men.  Of 
course,  there  are  also  long-range  com- 
petitive consequences  of  an  acquisition, 
and  small  firms  are  not  unaware  of 
them.  In  many  instances,  complaints 
come  from  small  companies  apprehen- 
sive of  their  future  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous gain  in  economic  power  and 
size  which  a  competitor  has  derived 
tlirouph  a  large  merger  or  a  series  of 
acquisitions.  Although  this  is  only  a 
summary  of  the  complaints  concerning 
mergers  received  by  the  committee,  it 
docs  reveal  how  widespread  are  the 
comjjetitive  consequences  of  merger  ac- 
Uvily. 

Once  the  competitive  Injury  Inflicted 
upon  small  business  by  mergers  is  rec- 
ognized, it  becomes  obligatory  to  take 
appropriate  action  and  to  do  so  with  dis- 
patch. Accordingly,  on  May  25  of  last 
year.  I  moved  to  remedy  certain  defi- 
ciencies which  I  found  to  exist  in  the 
antitrust  legislation  which  prohibits  il- 
legal mergers.  I  refer  to  my  bill.  S.  2075, 
which  propo-'ed  amendment  of  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  so  as  to  brinj  within 
its  scope  bank  mergers  by  asset  acquisi- 
tion and  al.-o  to  require  merging  cor- 
porations to  notify  the  antitrust  agen- 
cies of  their  intention.  On  July  6  of  last 
year,  I  Introduced  another  bill,  S.  2205, 
which  would  allow  speedy  enforcement 
of  section  7  prohibitions  against  anti- 
competitive mergers.  Also  in  July  of  last 
year,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  appear 
before  the  House  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  trends 
in  our  economy  that  I  felt  were  danger- 
ous to  the  prov.th  and  vitality  of  small 
business.  You  may  be  assured  that  I 
scored  the  lamentable  absence  of  ag- 
g'-cssive  enforcement  actively  In  the  area 
of  mergers  and  consolidations. 

At  this  juncture,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Emantjkl  Cellep.  has  been  doing  very  fine 
work  in  its  study  of  major  competitive 
problems  in  the  national  economy.  In 
particular,  the  sul>committec  has  done 
yeoman's  service  in  the  antimerger  field. 
It  has  favorably  reported  legislation 
sponsored  by  its  distinguished  chair- 
man—legislation which  I  have  endorsed 
as  an  appropriate  means  of  curbing  the 
•  merger  movement. 

Early  in  January  of  this  year.  I  again 
appeared  before  the  House  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  to  discuss  various  ways 
and  means  of  checking  illegal  mergers. 
I  set  forth  7  legislative  recommendations 
which  I  deemed  necessary  to  constitute 
a  sound,  constructive,  and  well-balanced 
program  for  revitalizing  tlie  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  On  that  occasion,  I  also 
announced  my  intention  to  introduce 
shortly  a  bill  embracing  these  proposals. 
While  it  may  be  that  committees  of  Con- 
gress may  wish  to  consider  the  proposals 
Individually.  I,  nevertheless,  believe  that 
an  omnibus  bill  will  repre^ut  what  ac- 


tion Congress  should  take  to  control  the 
merger  activity  now  menacmg  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  today  introducing  my  omnibus 
bill.  As  may  be  noted,  certain  features 
of  my  bill  are  similar  to  those  contained 
in  legislation  pending  before  this  body 
and  the  other  House.  For  example,  three 
provisions  of  this  measure  may  be  found 
in  the  bills.  S.  2075  and  S.  2205.  which  I 
Introduced  early  in  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress.  The  remaining  previsions 
conform  in  principle  and  purpose  to  cer- 
tain legislation  which  other  members 
have  already  introduced.  Thus,  my  bill 
may  be  seen  to  be  an  eclectic  effort  to 
produce  the  progressive  antitrust  pro- 
gram that  Congress  should  adopt  to  pre- 
vent mergers  which  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  toward  monopoly. 

The  failure  to  stem  the  current  merger 
trend  seems  to  have  resulted  largely  from 
the  deficiencies  of  the  enforcement  pro- 
cedures available  under  the  Clayton  Act. 
Accordingly,  all  but  1  of  the  7  provisions 
of  my  bill  are  procedural  in  character. 
The  only  substantive  provision  Is  in- 
tended to  plug  the  loophole  found  to  exist 
In  section  7  in  the  case  of  ban!:  mergers 
by  asset  acquisition.  With  this  excep- 
tion, section  7  is  otherwise  fundamentally 
sound  legislation,  remarkably  well- 
designed  for  striking  down  illegal 
mergers. 

To  review  briefly  the  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  provisions  of  my  omnibus 
bill: 

First.  The  bill  proposes  to  bring  within 
the  purview  of  section  7  all  bank  mergers 
which  substantially  lessen  competition  or 
tend  toward  monopoly,  even  though  ef- 
fected by  asset  acquisition.  This  amend- 
ment would  enable  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  attack  a  monopolistic  banking 
merger  in  its  very  incipiency,  that  is, 
before  the  acquisition  takes  place.  At 
present,  the  antitrust  agencies  can  pro- 
ceed against  such  a  bank  merger  only 
under  the  Sherman  Act  which  becomes 
operative  only  when  it  Is  shown  that  the 
merger  has  in  fact  produced  anticompeti- 
tive effects. 

Second.  This  bill  requires  that,  in  the 
event  that  either  party  to  a  proposed 
merger  has  assets  of  a  million  dollars  or 
more,  notice  of  merger  plans  be  given  90 
days  in  advance  of  consummation  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  primary  purpose  for 
requiring  such  notice  is  to  allow  the  anti- 
trust authorities  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  in  which  to  study  the  competitive 
implications  of  a  merger  before  deciding 
whether  to  prevent  its  consummation. 
Also  of  importance,  the  notice  will  enable 
the  antitrust  enforcement  agencies  to 
keep  currently  informed  regarding  all 
significant  mergers.  No  longer  will  they 
have  to  rely  upon  the  hit-or-miss  method 
of  scanning  the  newspapers  and  trade 
journals  in  order  to  find  out  where  mer- 
ger threats  to  competition  are  arising, 
nor  will  they  be  kept  ignorant  of  those 
mergers  not  publicly  annoimced  before 
consummation. 

Third.  The  bill  couples  with  the  prior 
notice  provision  a  reporting  requirement. 
Merging  corporations  must  furnish  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 


eral Trade  Commission  with  all  neces- 
sary data  concerning  the  merger,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  to  be  issued 
by  the  Commission  with  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General.  In  this  way,  the 
antitrust  agencies  will  be  promptly  in- 
formed of  the  salient  characteristics  of 
the  merging  companies  and  their  respec- 
tive markets,  thus  facilitating  the  judg- 
ment under  section  7. 

Fourth.  The  bill  brings  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  of  the  Clayton  Act  into 
line  with  these  used  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  enforce  orders  issued  un- 
der section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  Furthermore,  violation  of 
the  Clayton  Act  orders  Is  made  subject 
to  the  same  civil  penalties  now  applicable 
to  violation  of  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  orders. 

Fifth.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  seek  a  preliminary 
court  injunction  restoring  consumma- 
tion of  any  corporate  mergers  pending 
final  Commission  action.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  now  possesses  similar 
powers  under  section  il  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  However,  existing  law  prevents 
the  Commission  from  moving  against 
mergers  prior  to  consummation  in  order 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  pending  com- 
pletion of  administrative  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Commission.  This  anomalous 
situation  would  be  corrected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill. 

Sixth.  The  bUl  grants  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  authority  to  invoke 
equitable  remedies  short  of  divestiture  in 
appropriate  cases  involving  illegal  merg- 
ers.   Certainly,  in  judging  how  to  elimi- 
nate the  unwholesome  effects  of  a  merg- 
er,   the    choice    of    remedies    available 
should  not  be  limited  to  divestiture  or 
nothing.    It  can  be  readily   conceived 
that  less  drastic  remedies  than  divesti- 
ture can  serve  the  interests  of  competi- 
tion more  beneficially  in  particular  cases. 
Seventh.  The  bill  provides  that  section 
7  is  applicable  where  either  the  acquir- 
ing or  the  acquired  corporation  is  in  in- 
terstate   commerce.    This    provision    is 
prompted  by  the  experience  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  its  adminis- 
tration of  section  7.    Under  existing  sec- 
tion provision,  the  acquired  corporation 
must  be  in  interstate  commerce  in  order 
to  vest  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.    This  loophole  is  most  no- 
ticeable in  the  mergers  taking  place  in 
the  baking  and  dairy  industries.    As  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  publicly 
stated,  "tremendous  expansion  of  many 
interstate  dairy  and  baking  corporations 
has  revealed  a  continuous  pattern  of  ac- 
quisitions of  purely  intrastate  corpora- 
tions which,  while  individually  not  of 
great  significance,   are  of   the   gravest 
competitive  significance  from  a  cumula- 
tive standpoint.    Another  important  rea- 
son for  adopting  this  proposal  would  be  to 
assure  speed  in  judgment  of  mergers. 
Probing  for  evidence  of  interstate  trans- 
actions by  each  of  a  number  of  small 
corporations    imposes    an    unnecessary 
burden,  particularly  in  the  normal  ca^e 
where  acquisitions  are  by  a  national  cor- 
poration clearly  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  throughout  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  bill  is 
one  which  should  be  given  prompt  study 
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by  the  appropriate  committee  and  by  the 
Senate  itself.  The  4.200.000  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States  are  all  af- 
fected in  varying  degrees  by  the  increaa- 
ing  concentration  in  our  economy  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  threat  to 
the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

I  now  introduce  my  omnibus  bill ;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  join  me  in 
the  sponsorship  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  biU 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  bill  (S.  3341)  to  amend  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  prohibit  certain  bank  mergers 
and  provide  for  more  effective  enforce- 
ment thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Spakkman  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Humphrey),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  the  text  of 
the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  section 
7  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  October  15.  1914  (38  Stat.  731.  as 
amended:  15  U.  S.  C.  18).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  fotlows: 

"No  corporation  shall  acquire,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock 
or  other  share  capital,  and  no  corporation 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  acquire  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  assets,  of  another  cor- 
poration if  (1)  either  the  acquiring  corpo- 
ration, or  the  corporation  from  which  such 
stock,  share  capital  or  assets  are  required. 
Is  engaged  In  commerce,  and  (2)  the  effect 
of  such  acquisition  of  such  stock,  share 
capital  or  assets,  or  the  viae  of  such  stock 
or  share  capital  by  voting,  the  granting  of 
proxies  or  otherwise,  may  be  substantially 
to  lessen  competition,  or  to  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly,  in  any  line  of  commerce  in  any 
section  of  the  country. 

"No   bank,    banking    association,    or   trust 
company  shall  acquire,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock,  other 
■hare  capital,  or  assets  of  any  other  bank, 
banking  association,  or  trust  company  If  the 
effect  of  such  acquisition  may  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition,  or  tend  to  create 
a    monopoly.    In    commerce.    In    banking    or 
banking  service  In  any  section  of  the  country. 
"No   corporation,    bank,    banking    associa- 
tion, or  trust  company  may  acquire,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
stock,  share  capital,  or  assets  of  any  other 
corporation,    bank,    banking    association,   or 
trtiat  company  where  any  party  to  such  ac- 
quisition  Is  engaged  In  commerce  and   has 
capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  aggre- 
gating more  than  $1  million,  until  a  period 
of  90  days  has  passed  after  delivery  by  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  acquiring  cor- 
poration, bank,  banking  association,  or  trxist 
company  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  notice  of  such 
proposed  acquisition.     After  such  notice  Is 
given  the  parties  shall  submit  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission such  additional  Information  as  ths 
rsderal  Trade  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  and  upon  the  approval  of  ths  At- 
torney Oensral  may  by  regulation  require. 
Whoever,  having  a  duty  to  deliver  any  such 
Botloe  or  furnish  any  such  information  f allc 
to  girt  tneh  notiee  or  to  furnish  such  infor- 
BMtlon  shall  forfeit  for  each  day  of  such 
<auur«  the  sum  ot  $5j000  wblcb  abaJl  be  re- 


covered In  a  clvU  action  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  failure  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  Commission  to  Interpose 
objection  to  such  acquisition  within  such 
90-day  period  shall  not  bar  the  Initiation  at 
any  time  by  any  department*,  agency,  or  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  of  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  such  acquisition  un- 
der any  provision  of  law.  "The  preceding 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  corporation 
purchasing  stock  solely  for  Investment  when 
the  stock  acquired  or  held  does  not  exceed 
5  percent  of  the  outstanding  stock  or  other 
share  capital  of  the  corporation  in  which  the 
Investment  la  made:  nor  to  the  acquisition  if 
such  assets  do  not  equal  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits 
of  either  the  acquired  or  acquiring  corpora- 
tion, or  the  sum  of  95  million"; 

(b)  The  firth  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  11  of  such  act.  as  amended 
(15  U.  S.  C.  21).  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "If  upon  such  hearing  the  Commission 
or  Board,  as  the  case  may  k>e.  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  said 
sections  have  been  or  are  being  violated,  it 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing.  In  which  It 
shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts,  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
person  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
cease  and  desist  from  such  violations,  and 
divest  Itself  of  the  stock,  or  other  share  capi- 
tal, or  assets  held,  or  to  take  such  other  or 
additional  steps  as  are  necessary  to  restore 
competition  or  rid  Itself  of  the  ^lirectors 
chosen  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
7  and  8  of  this  act,  if  any  there  t>e.  In  the 
manner  and  within  the  time  fixed  by  said 
order." 

(c)  Section  11  of  such  act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  therein.  Immediately 
after  the  sixth  paragraph  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"Whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  reason  to  believe  that — 

"(1)  any  corporation  Is  acquiring,  has  ac- 
quired or  is  about  to  acquire  any  stock,  share 
capital,  or  assests  of  another  corp>oration  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this 
act,  and 

"(2)  the  public  interest  requires  that  such 
violation  be  enjoined  until  a  complaint  based 
upon  such  violation  Is  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section,  and  until  EUch 
complaint  Is  dismissed  by  the  Commission 
or  any  order  entered  thereon  by  the  Commis- 
sion is  set  aside  upon  judicial  review, 
the  Commission  shall  bring  suit  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  and 
restrain  such  violation.  Any  such  suit  may 
be  brought  to  any  attorney  of  the  Commis- 
sion designated  by  it  for  such  purpose  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  in  which  such  corporation  resides  or 
transacts  business.  Upon  proper  showing  a 
temporary  injunction  or  restraining  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Whenever  it 
shall  appear  to  the  court  before  which  any 
such  proceeding  is  pending  that  the  ends  of 
justice  require  that  other  parties  should  be 
brought  before  the  court,  the  court  may 
cause  them  to  b«  summoned  whether  they 
reside  in  the  district  in  which  the  court  Is 
held  or  not.  and  subpenas  to  that  end  may 
be  served  in  any  district  by  the  marshal 
thereof." 

SEC.  2.  Section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  the  word  "association",  a  comma 
and  the  words:  "or  to  any  report  made  by 
any  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  association  in  compliance  with  the  third 
paragraph  of  section  7  of  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposss.'  approved  October  15.  1914 
(38  Stat.  731,  as  amended;  10  U.  8.  C.  18)", 

yiT.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pmldent,  will 
th«8«iMtor  yield? 

Mr.SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  privilesed  to  join  as  a  cosponsor.  I 
commend  tlie  able  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Small  Business,  who  is 
also  one  of  the  ranking  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
for  his  consistent,  persistent,  and  effec- 
tive work  in  the  field  of  antitrust  law 
enforcement,  and  the  work  of  prodding 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Into  even 
more  ag«re.«:sive  activity. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Although  I  have  not 
read  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  introducing.  I  should  Uke  him 
to  know  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  what 
he  is  trying  to  do.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  must  protect  small  business. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  cares 
to  do  so.  I  should  like  to  have  him  Join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  not  read  the 
bill,  and  after  I  have  read  it  I  may  do 
so.  However.  I  did  wish  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
objective  he  is  trying  to  accomplish. 


REPLY   TO    CRITICISM    OP   SECRE- 
TARY DULLES 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  HtniPHREY's 
speech, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  make  a  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  for  that  purpose,  provided  the  in- 
sertion is  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SPARKMAN  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
prepared  a  speech  in  reply  to  the  attack 
made  on  Secretary  EhiUes  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrichtI. 
I  had  intended  to  deliver  it  this  after- 
noon. However,  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  and  the  fact  that  I  am  eager, 
as  are  other  Senators,  to  get  on  with 
the  debate  on  the  farm  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatoi  Capzhart 
These  past  3  years  John  Foster  Dulles, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, has  dedicated  himself  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  And  Mr.  Dulles  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful m  waging  the  fight  for  peace  that 
some  people  appear  frustrated  by  the  pros- 
pect that  they  will  be  utterly  without  a  for- 
eign policy  political  issue  In  1956. 

I  regret  deeply  that  partisan  politics  could 
seem  to  be  more  Important  to  anyone  than 
peace,  which  Mr.  Dulles  has  sought  so  vigor- 
oiuly  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  fair  play,  getting  the  facU  straight, 
and  because  of  ths  overriding  Importance 
that  ths  world  know  what  SecreUry  Dulls* 
has  done  snd  is  doing  in  ths  cause  of  peaca, 
I  am  reciting  for  ths  Senate  and  ths  public 
rscord  ths  circumstances  under  which  the 
Secretary  made,  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  ftkUy,  the  sUtemsnu  which 
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have  been  attacked  so  bitterly  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee I  Mr.  George  I  said  In  his  statement 
opening  the  hearing  that  Secretary  Dulles 
had  been  asked  to  appear  at  a  public  ses- 
sion, and  I  quote,  "to  discuss  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Middle  East." 

At  another  point  In  his  statement,  the 
chairman  said: 

"I  have  Indicated  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
committee  will  limit  its  questions,  as  far  as 
possible,  at  its  open  sessions  to  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Middle  East." 

Cunsequently  the  prepared  statement  of 
Secretary  Dulles  limited  itself  to  Middle  East 
problems  and  the  Secretary  did  not  come 
with  any  prepared  omprehenslve  statement 
on  the  significance  of  the  recent  changes  in 
Soviet  creed  and  foreign  |>olicy.  Bujt  such 
a  discussion  was  included  by  Secretary  Dulles 
in  his  address  before  the  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
tin Forum  on  Sund.iy.  February  26. 

Secretary  Dulles,  in  his  tcs'imony  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  Sich  a  speech  would  be 
made  on  Sunday.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Fulbri<:ht|  then  said  that  he 
looked  forward  with  much  interest  to  that 
iaddress   by   the  Secretary  of  State. 

Secretary  Dulles'  Philadelphia  speech  on 
this  topic  was  fully  reported  by  television, 
radio,  and  by  the  press.  It  was  introduced 
Inio  tiie  Congressional  Record  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Senate  on  February  27  and  was 
thus  fully  available.  Yet.  later  the  same  day, 
Monday,  February  27,  the  Senator  from 
Arkitnsas  made  a  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  in  which  he  addressed  himself  almost 
wholly  to  Isolated  statements  made  by  Sec- 
retary Dulles  In  the  hearing  on  the  preced- 
ing Friday — statements  made  by  the 
Secretary  in  answer  to  prolonged  questioning 
quite  outside  the  bounds  which  had  been 
prescribed  for  Secretary  Dulles.  In  so  doing, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wholly  ignored 
Secretary  Dulles'  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful  speech  on  this  subject  which  was 
available  to  the  Senator  before  the  Senator 
spoke. 

Could  It  be  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas Ignored  Secretary  Dulles'  Philadelphia 
speech  because  he  sought  to  take  political 
advantage  of  remarks  made  by  the  Secretary 
in  answer  to  questions  which  he  had  no 
reason  to  anticipate  at  an  open  hearing 
under  rules  laid  down  by  the  committee 
chairman? 

Obviously,  Secretary  Dulles,  In  his  com- 
mittee appearance,  could  only  reply  to 
questions  which  were  asked,  whereas  in  his 
Philadelphia  sjjeech,  he  presented  the  same 
facts  in  context  and  In  a  more  organized 
manner. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  just  one  day 
back  from  a  much-needed  vacation  when 
he  appeared  before  the  committee.  There, 
he  was  subjected  to  some  4  hours  of  ques- 
tioning by  13  Senators. 

It  was  under  those  circumstances.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
made  his  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
Monday  afternoon.  Even  so.  Secretary  Dulles 
did  a  magnificent  job  before  the  committee 
and  what  he  said  there  was  not  essentially 
different  from  the  well-organized  presenta- 
tion in  Philadelphia. 

Of  course,  the  American  people  want  to 
hear  of  the  peace  we  are  now  enjoying — but 
I  think  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Monday,  accused  Mr.  Dulles  of  speak- 
ing of  peace  out  of  "an  apparent  craving 
for  popular  approTal." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  talked  about 
the  Secretary  of  State  attempting  "to  de- 
ceive the  American  people  about  the  deadly 
menace  which  confronu  them."  And  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  asked  IX  Secretary 


Dulles  would  "tell  America  the  truth  about 
our  present  peril."  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas also  said,  "What  we  want  and  what 
we  will  support  is  the  truth,  however  un- 
'  pleasant."  But  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  now  support  a  pleasant  truth.  The 
Senator  appeared  so  disappointed  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Dulles'  foreign  policy  that  he 
referred  to  the  Secretary's  appraisal  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  terms  of  a  "fairy  story." 

Let's  look  at  the  record. 

For  almost  the  first  time  In  17  yearc  no 
fighting  is  going  on  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Just  as  important,  the  Soviets  have  not 
gained  1  Inch  of  land  by  any  new  aggres- 
sion In  the  last  3  years.  I  hope  no  one  will 
attribute  political  significance  to  these  state- 
ments, and  I  regret  the  apparent  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  at  peace. 

I  was  shocked  yesterday  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  say: 

"Wherever  one  looks,  there  is  the  Soviet 
Union  parading  Itself  as  the  friend  of  the 
underdeveloped  peoples,  ready  to  help  them 
raise  their  miserable  standards  of  life,  with- 
out requiring  first  that  they  enter  into  mili- 
tary alliances." 

I  challenge  that  statement: 

The  record  Is  conclusive  that  every  nation 
that  ever  accepted  the  help  of  the  Soviets 
found  that  the  Soviets  were  the  champions 
of  making  people  underprivileged  and  that 
they  did  nothing  but  make  living  standards 
more  miserable.  Most  of  the  intelligent  peo- 
ple in  the  world  choose  to  judge  the  Russians 
by  their  acts  and  deeds  not  by  their  phoney 
promises. 

I  was  equally  shocked  when  this  United 
States  Senator  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate: 

"Indeed,  wherever  one  looks,  even  In  our 
own  Latin  American  neighborhood,  there  is 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  march,  confident, 
even  cocky,  wearing  a  false  mask  of  new 
respectability,  talking  treacherously  in  soft 
words  that  are  suited  to  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, and  losing  no  chance  to  preempt 
the  cause  of  peace  for  its  exploitation." 

I  do  not  for  an  Instance  accept  the  state- 
ment that  everywhere  the  Russians  are  on 
the  march. 

For  my  friends  in  Latin  America,  I  deny 
the  implication.  May  I  remind  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that'  in  the  United  States. 
Soviet  Russia  is  certainly  not  on  the  march? 
Congressional  committees  have  disclosed 
scores  of  Communists  and  fellow  travelers 
formerly  in  high  places  In  this  Government — 
but  none  In  recent  years. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  even  compared 
his  own  attack  on  Secretary  Dulles  with 
attacks  on  former  Secretary  Acheson,  saying: 
"I  have  no  desire  to  vilify  a  Republican  Sec- 
retary of  State,  as  a  recent  Democratic  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  vilified  because  he  did  not 
reverse  every  world  current  that  was  adverse 
to  America." 

May  I  remind  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  Secretary  Acheson  In  effect  invited  the 
Communists  Into  Korea  by  publicly  declar- 
ing that  we  had  no  interest  in  Korea  and 
inferring  we  would  not  defend  Korean  land? 
When  the  Communists  took  us  at  his  word, 
we  expended  thousands  of  American  lives  to 
stop  an  invasion  that  might  never  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  Dulles  has  made  clear  to  the  Commu- 
nists our  position.  Thus  far  he  has  thereby 
avoided  war.  Tet  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  vilify  him  for  his  success,  apparently 
because  It  Is  politically  disappointing  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Finally,  while  Inferring  that  we  are  losing 
the  cold  war,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
accused  Secretary  Dulles  of  saying,  in  effect, 
that  the  oold  war  Is  orer — and  that  the  Rue- 
elans  have  lost.    Neither' Is  the  case. 


The  point  Secretary  Dulles  made — and  he 
made  it  very  well — is  that  for  many  years  the 
Russians  were  intolerant  of  anyone  who 
did  not  follow  their  philosophy  completely 
and  they  considered  violence  an  appropriate 
means  of  accomplishing  their  ends. 

Now  the  Russians  have  changed.  They  no 
longer  are  always  Intolerant.  They  no  longer 
always  rely  on  violence.  Take  Tito  as  an  ex- 
ample. Previously  they  condemned  him  as 
a  traitor,  now  they  curry  his  favor. 

Who  can  deny  this  change.  And  does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  think  the  change  re- 
sults from  the  success  of  their  program  of 
Intolerance  and  violence? 

The  remark.s  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas about  the  Secretary  were  based  on 
the  Secretary's  testimony  last  Friday  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  But  here 
Is  what  the  o£QciaI  transcript  shows  Secre- 
tary Dulles  actually  said. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  had  talked 
about  the  Russians  being  willing  to  preempt 
at  any  cost.     Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

"They  are  willing  to  preempt  the  whole 
world,  Senator.  They  are  not  unique  In  re- 
lation to  thU  (Middle  East)  area.  They 
would  take  over  the  United  States  If  given 
a  chance." 

Then  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  com- 
mented: 

"Unfortunately,  they  seem  to  be  making 
progress,  and  especially  in  the  Middle  East; 
do  they  not?" 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  was  appar- 
ently disappointed  when  Secretary  Dulles 
replied: 

"I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  made  very 
little  progress  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
proof  of  It  is  that  at  this  very  moment,  in 
Moscow,  they  are  having  to  revise  their  whole 
program.  If  we  had  to  go  through  such  a 
revision  and  change  of  our  whole  program  as 
they  are  undergoing,  it  would  be  advertised 
all  over  the  world  that  we  had  failed.  The 
fact  is,  they  have  failed,  and  they  have  got 
to  devise  new  policies." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  4  and  5  years  ago  there  were 
Communist  parades  in  Teheran,  Iran. 

When  Senator  Pulbright  said  he  would  be 
Interested  to  hear  why  Secretary  Dulles 
thought  that  Soviet  action  indicated  a  fail- 
ure of  their  policy,  Mr.  Dulles  answered: 

"All  right,  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you.  For 
30  years,  Soviet  foreign '  policy  and  Soviet 
policy  generally  has  been  based  upon  two 
principles:  namely.  Intolerance  of  any  non- 
Communist  system — or  not  even  non- 
Communist  system:  any  system  which  did 
not  conform  to  Soviet  communism,  because 
there  are  other  brands — and  also  upon  the 
policy  of  using  violence  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting their  results." 

Secretary  Dulles  went  on  to  say: 
"There  has  been  talk,  time  after  time, 
that  only  by  violence  can  Soviet  commu- 
nism succeed.  Stalin  said  that  if  anybody 
did  not  believe  In  the  policy  of  violence,  he 
either  did  not  understand  Soviet  conununLsm 
or  else  had  gone  out  of  his  mind. 

"They  also  taught  that  If  anybody  did  not 
conform  to  their  partlculsu'  standard,  that 
be  must  be  fought;  he  was  an  enemy. 

"Those  two  policies,  of  intolerance  and  the 
use  of  violence,  had  been  basic  in  Soviet 
policy  for  the  last  30  years. 

"Those  policies  have  gradually  ceased  to 
produce  any  results  from  them.  The  free 
nations  have  banded  together,  shown  their 
strength,  shown  their  unity  to  an  increasing 
degree,  so  that  that  policy  was  not  producing 
any  positive  results. 

"The  result  Is,  they  have  got  to  revamp 
their  whole  creed,  from  A  to  Z.  It  Is  a  tre- 
mendotu  process  for  them,  because  they  have 
got  to  undo  the  teaching  of  many  years  and 
get  onto  a  new  basis, 

"What  that  new  basis  is  folng  to  be,  I  do 
not  know,  beeatise  their  congress  is  still  sit- 
Ung,  as  we  are  stttlng  here  today.    But  one 
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tMng  Uiat  Is  fttMolutely  certain  is.  the  unity 
and  firmness  and  resolution  of  tlie  free  na- 
tions during  the  past  few  years  have  caused 
the  Soviet  policy  to  fall,  and  today  they  are 
trying  to  flgvire  out  how  they  are  going  to 
get  a  better  one." 

This  change  In  Soviet  policy  is  known  to 
•▼ery  schoolboy;  and  every  mother  knows 
the  world  Is  now  at  peace. 

On  Monday.  Senator  Fulbucrt  asked  ques- 
tions, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  Sec- 
retary Dulles  had  already  answered  Sunday 
night.  I  wish  the  Senator  had  read  Secretary 
Dulles'  speech  before  he  made  his  own. 
For  example.  Senator  Pulbrlght  asked: 
"Will  he  < Dulles)  give  us  a  fair  chance  to 
decide  for  ourselves  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  what  efforts  we  sho\ild  make  for 
our  own  salvation,  or  will  he  lull  us  to  sleep 
In  an  hour  when  the  Soviet  Union  has 
launched  a  powerful  diplomatic  offensive 
•gainst  us". 

The  Secretary's  answer  given  the  day  be- 
fore was  that  If  we  and  other  free  nations 
play  our  proper  part,  "we  can  face  the  future 
not  with  complacency — that  would  be  dis- 
astrous— but  with  confidence". 

On  Monday.  Senator  FtTLsaicHr  asked: 
"Win  such  a  public  opinion  be  prepared  to 
make  new  sacrifices  when  the  S3cretary  of 
State  Implies  that  the  battle  against  the 
Soviet  bid  for  world  domination  has  been 
won?- 

But  the  day  before  the  Secretary  had  an- 
swered that  the  Ck>mmunlst  had  come  up 
against  the  granite  of  our  declared  strength, 
and.  he  went  on  to  say: 

"If  that  granite  should  turn  to  putty,  then 
▼lolence  and  threat  of  war  could  again  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day".  Mr.  IDuUes  went 
on  to  say  that  we  had  new  problems  which 
"will  require  new  efforts;  without  relaxation 
of  the  old  cohesion,  resolution,  vigilance  and 
strength". 

I  wish  the  Senator  had  taken  the  time  to 
read  Secretary  Dulles'  sf>eech.  which  the 
Senator  had  previously  said  he  looked  for- 
ward to.  before  he  made  this  attack  on  the 
Secretary. 

Senator  Pm-aaiCHT  also  asked  if  our  peo- 
ple would  support  new  outlays  for  for- 
eign aid  with  Secretary  Dulles  saying  that 
Soviet  designs  had  been  frustrated  al- 
ready. 

But  the  day  before  Secretary  Dulles  had 
said:  "If  there  is  less  apparent  Intolerance 
and  leas  reliance  on  violence,  there  is  per- 
haps more  reliance  than  ever  on  division, 
enticement  and  duplicity." 

Does  that  sound  like  saying  that  Soviet 
designs  are  already  frustrated? 

Senator  FuLaucirr  said  that  the  world 
"believes  that  America  can  think  of  the 
flght  for  peace  in  no  terms  except  that  of 
military  alliances  and  shipment  of  arms." 
I  do  not  know  the  Senator's  reason  for 
that  belief,  but  the  thought  could  not  have 
come  from  Mr.  Dulles.  The  day  before  the 
Secretary  had  said: 

Western  efforts  to  advance  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  lees  developed  countries 
are  nothing  new.  We  need  not  be  panicked 
by  the  new  Soviet  economic  policy.  With 
or  without  the  so-called  competition  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R..  we  propose  to  go  forward 
with  sound  policies  to  aid  the  economic 
progress  of  less  developed  countries. 

Senator  PtrLaaicHT  could  not  have  been 
more  in  error  In  the  views  he  attributed 
to  Secretary  Dulles — views  directly  contrary 
to  those  given  In  the  Secretary's  speech  of 
the  day  before. 

Secretary  Dulles  has  spent  much  of  the 
last  3  years  traveling  about  the  world  to 
promote  the  Job  of  world  peace.  He  has  done 
eo  as  a  conscientious  public  servant,  and  as 
a  fine  American. 

I  am  certain  that  the  political  aspecU  of 
achieving  peace  were  tbe  very  least  of  hlj 
motives. 


I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  should  have  added  to  the  Secre- 
tary's many  burdens  by  attacking  him  only 
because  his  policy  has  been  successful  and 
the  truth  does  not  require  him  to  give 
pessimistic  reports. 

Senator  Fxn.BaicHT  may  regard  this  as  bad 
campaign  politics  for  his  party:  but  It  Is  good 
news  for  the  American  people. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order  en- 
tered, I  now  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.  m  >  the 
Senate  adjourned,  the  adjournment 
being,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  tomorrow.  Friday,  March 
2.  1956.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  1.  1956: 

DsPiutTMENT  or  COMlinCS 
Louis  F.  Kreek.  of  the  District  of  Colimibla, 
to   be   an   Examlner-ln-Cblef   In  the   Patent 
Office. 

DcraaTiiEMT  or  Jvsncx 

Charles  K  Rice,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

SxcuMTiEs  am  Exchancx  Commission 

Earl  Freeman  Hastings,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Excliange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  6,  1959. 

Gknebai.  Sxavicxs  ADacnmraATioir 

Franlilin  O  Floete.  of  Iowa,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services. 

UNnxo  Statxs  Distxict  Juogcs 
Joseph   P.   Lieb.   of   Florida,   to   be  United 
States    district   Judge,    southern    district    of 

Florida. 

John  M.  Cashln.  of  New  York,  to  be  United 
States  district  Judge,  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

Ross  Rlzley.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  United 
Sutes  district  Judge,  western  district  of 
Oklahoma. 

R.  Dorsey  Watklns.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
United  States  district  Judge,  district  of  Mary- 
land. 

Ewlng  T.  Kerr,  o*  Wyoming,  to  be  United 
States  district  Judge,  district  of  Wyoming. 

UNrrXD  STAT13  Attoxnet 
Oliver  Oasch.  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 
to  be  United  States  attorney.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  a  term  of  4  years. 

UNrrxD  Statxs  Makshals     . 

Gerald  Francis  Bracken,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
United  States  marshal,  district  of  Maryland. 

John  W(?sley  Thompson  Falkner  IV.  of  Mis- 
sissippi, to  be  UnKed  States  marshal,  north- 
ern district  of  Mississippi,  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

Oliver  H  Metcalf.  of  PennsylvanU.  to  be 
United  States  marshal,  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Albert  Dl  Meolo,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
United  States  marshal,  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Santos  Buxo.  Jr.  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
United  States  marshal,  district  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Lyle  F.  MlUlgan,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  United 
sutes  marshal,  eastern  district  of  Wlscoosln. 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday,  M.vrch  1,  19-56 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
"-    Rabbi    Yakov    R.    Hilsenrath.    Beth 
Juda^  Temple.  North  Wildwood.  N.  J., 
offeiftd  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Ood,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh  and  in  whose  eyes 
all  tomorrows  stand  revealed  as  today, 
we  Invoke  Thy  blessings  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  who  are  gathered 
to  take  counsel  with  one  another  and 
deliberate  concerning  the  welfare  of 
man.  the  crown  of  Thy  creations. 

May  harmony  and  sincerity  of  purp>ose 
ever  guide  their  endeavors,  unity,  and  a 
genuine  spirit  of  brotherhood  motivate 
their  deliberations  and  resolves. 

Guide  and  aid  them  to  disperse  the 
clouds  of  aggression  and  insecurity 
hovering  over  mankind.  May  all  whom 
Thou  hast  created  enjoy  the  right  to 
live  and  work,  to  think  and  speak.  In 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their 
God-given  conscience. 

O  Gcd.  speedily  grant  all  mankind  Thy 
most  precious  gift,  peace.  Enable  Thy 
children  to  achieve  and  preserve  it 
amidst  every  trial  and  circumstance. 
Inspire  the  members  of  our  Government 
to  contribute  their  energies  toward  mak« 
ing  the  United  States  of  America  an 
eflfcctive  Instrument  to  safeguard  world 
security.  Help  them  to  usher  in  the 
long-awaited  era  when  freedoms  holy 
light  will  flood  the  world  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.  We  ask  this  not  for  per- 
sonal advantage  but  for  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  Godly  world  and  the  recoRnl- 
tion  of  Thy  will  in  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


JANE  EDITH  THOMAS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  «H.  R. 
7583)  for  the  relief  of  Jane  Edith 
Thomas  and  for  other  purposes. 


A  MORNING  WISH 


Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and 
to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
there  is  so  much  confusion,  distrust,  and 
misunderstanding  in  the  world,  it  is  com- 
forting to  read  a  statement  like  this 
which  I  ran  onto  in  the  Sun.shine  maga- 
zine the  other  day.  written  by  W.  R. 
Hunt.  I  wish  to  make  it  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  time: 

A  MosrriNo  Wish 
(By  W  R.  Hunt) 

The  sun  Is  rising  on  the  morning  of  an- 
other day.  What  can  I  wish  that  thU  day 
may  bring  to  me?  Nothing  that  shall  make 
the  world  of  others  poorer,  nothing  at  the 
expense  of  other  men;   but  just   those  few 


things  which.  In  their  coming,  do  not  stop 
with  me.  but  touch  me,  rather,  as  they  pass 
and  gather  strength: 

'  few  friends  who  understand  me,  and  yet 
remain  my  friends. 

A  work  to  do  which  has  real  value,  without 
which  the  world  would  feel  poorer. 

A  return  for  that  work  small  enough  not 
to  tax  unduly  anyone  who  pays. 

A  mind  unafraid  to  travel,  even  though  the 
trull  be  not  blazed. 

An   understanding  heart. 

A  sight  of  the  eternal  hills  and  unresting 
sea,  and  of  something  beautiful  the  hand  of 
man  has  made. 

A  sense  of  humor  and  the  power  to  laugh. 

A  little  leisure  with  nothing  to  do. 

A  fev  moments  of  quiet,  silent  meditation, 
to  sense  the  presence  of  God. 

And  patience  to  wait  for  these  things,  with 
the  wisdom  to  know  them  when  they  come. 


COMMITTEE   ON   THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  while 
the  House  is  in  session  next  week,  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  nO  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  ITALY 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  state  how  thrilled  I  was  to  hear  the 
speech  of  the  President  of  Italy,  the 
Honorable  Giovanni  Gronchi,  who  ad- 
dressed us  yesterday.  I  felt  that  the  ad- 
dress was  superlative  in  content  and  in 
delivery. 

I  was  most  fortunate  because  during 
his  address  I  was  privileged  to  sit  next 
to  my  distinpuished  colleagues  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino  and  Mr.  AddonizioJ, 
who  most  fluently  translated  the  address 
as  the  President  spoke.  I  must  say  their 
translation  was  almost  as  eloquent  as  the 
address  itself.  I  know  that  all  the  com- 
ments I  heard  here  were  most  favorable 
to  the  President  and  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
dent again  demonstrated  how  much  civ- 
ilization owes  to  Italy,  this  great  and 
historic  nation  which  has  cradled  us  in 
our  civilization  and  in  our  religion. 
Truly  as  President  Gronchi  said,  The 
Italy  before  us  today — as  typified  by 
himself — was  an  outstanding  example  of 
culture  and  democracy. 


EISENHOWERS  DECISION 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  of  President  Eisenhower  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  second  term 


will  be  encouraging  to  his  friends  who 
will  take  it  as  proof  that  he  has  made 
complete  recovery  from  his  illness. 

We  must  assume  that  in  his  own  mind 
Mr.  Eisenhower  has  determined  that  he 
is  not  only  capable  of  resuming  the  full 
burden  of  the  presidency  but  that  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  so 
for  the  full  4  years  of  a  second  term.  A 
decision  on  any  other  basis  would  have 
been  unthinkable. 

In  his  first  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dency. Mr.  Eisenhower  received  con- 
siderable support  in  the  TV  A  area.  His 
record,  and  that  of  his  administration 
on  TVA  matters,  has  not  been  what  the 
p>eople  of  the  TVA  area  had  been  prom- 
ised and  led  to  expect.  They  will  take 
this  into  consideration  next  November. 


ITALY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, a  few  moments  ago  concerning  the 
address  of  the  President  of  Italy.  I  did 
not  have  the  benefit  yesterday  of  inter- 
preters, and  I  do  not  understand  the 
Italian  language,  but  I  can  read  the 
English  language.  I  was  delighted  to 
read  in  his  address  that  there  is  a  plus 
balance  in  the  Italian  treasury.  I  can 
say  to  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  that 
I  will  certainly  be  down  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House  when  the  foreign  WPA 
bill  comes  along  to  remind  him  of  that 
balance  in  the  Italian  treasury,  if  there 
are  any  funds  in  that  bill  for  Italy. 


rope  and  Asia  can  have  a  universal  day 
of  armistice  observance  to  keep  the  peace 
we  are  now  in. 

In  the  old  days,  armistice  used  to  be 
called  Treve  de  Dieu;  that  is,  every  Fri- 
day from  sundown  to  sunup  Monday. 
Christians  on  the  Crusades  ceased  fight- 
ing and  observed  a  2 1 2-day  period  of 
contemplation  and  prayer.  In  our  time, 
Treve  de  Dieu  got  to  be  known  after 
World  War  I  as  armistice.  Many  peo- 
ple thought  of  the  armistice  after  World 
War  I  as  in  connection  with  the  Ger- 
man war. 

We  do  not  want  that  connotation  at 
all.  We  want  armistice  to  mean  observ- 
ance of  those  principles  for  which  we 
took  up  and  laid  down  arms,  and  the 
breach  of  which  arms  will  again  be 
taken  up,  such  as  freedom  of  the  seas, 
freedom  to  draw  a  breath  whether  you 
are  small  or  large  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions, and  other  free  things  involved  in 
the  moral  «ense  of  man.  like  those  men- 
tioned in  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  November  11.  1953,  entitled  'The  Dead 
Did  Not  Fail." 

I  hope  that  the  New  Jersey  division 
of  the  American  Legion  is  successful  in 
bringing  about  a  new  observance  of 
Armistice  Day  the  world  around.  It 
might  conceivably  help  us  broaden  the 
span  of  peace  from  21  ¥2  years  between 
wars  to  a  lifetime.  Indeed,  we  have  ad- 
vanced the  span  of  peace  from  2'/2  days 
to  an  average  of  21»/2  years — 1918  to  1941 
in  Europe:  1941  to  1950  in  Asia— Korea— 
notwithstanding.    For  the  world,  1956 — ? 


A  NEW  OBSERVANCE  OF  ARMISTICE 
DAY 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. . 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday at  a  breakfast  hosted  by  the  New 
Jersey  division  of  the  American  Legion, 
regret  was  expressed  that  we  had  al- 
lowed observance  of  Armistice  Day  to 
lapse  and  substituted  for  it  Veterans' 
Day. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  veterans, 
armistice  is  the  result  of  their  actions; 
homage  to  veterans  is  a  homage  paid 
to  people  as  against  that  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  word  "armistice."  which 
means  the  homage  we  pay  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace ;  they  are  eternal. 

We  today  are  in  an  armistice  hot  only 
in  Asia  but  in  Eurc^ie  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

I  have  assurances  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey unit  of  the  American  Legion  is  going 
to  search  the  problem  so  that  we  here 
in  the  United  States  and  possibly  in  Eu- 


LEGISLATION  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  WHEAT     *       1 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th^  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  the  country  the 
Republicans  are  taking  a  terrific  lot  of 
criticism  because  of  the  present  farm 
policy.  The  Republicans  are  not  to 
blame  for  that  situation  at  all.  But  we 
have  been  sitting  here  and  taking  ^it 
without  making  reply.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  tMr.  Hill]  who  is  listen- 
ing so  attentively,  knows  that.  The  Sen- 
ate has  passed  a  bill  which  would  help 
us  out  on  the  wheat  surplus  and  correct 
a  part  of  the  error  which  was  made  when 
the  legislation  was  written  by  our  Demo- 
cratic opponents.  That  is  really  where 
the  blame  belongs,  over  on  the  other  side. 
I  cannot  understand  why  that  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  is  pigeonholing  legis- 
lation which  will  corect  that  situation 
with  reference  to  wheat.  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hill]  will  tell  us  about  it.  He 
would  not  be  disclosing  any  secrets  if 
he  did  tell  us  just  Democratic  members 
are  holding  up  remedial  relief. 


UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  3383)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  coivstruct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Colorado  Rlyer  storage  project  and  par- 
ticipating projects,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoMtACK).  Evidently  there  la  no  quo- 
rum present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hcusc  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  13] 

BttUey  Oamble  Prouty 

BeU  Hays.  Oblo  Rains 

Blltch  Hillings  Scnvner 

Bowler  Hoffman.  111.  SheUey 

Boykln  Kee  Stagger* 

Bumsld*  Kelley  Pa.  Steed 

Byrd  Knutson  Teague.  Tex. 

Chatham  McDowell  Thompson.  Tei. 

Denton  MoUohan  ToUefaon 

Derounlan  Powell  Watt* 

Eberharter  Preston  Wharton 

Fountain  Priest 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names;  a  quorum  is 
present. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


_  COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE 
PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  ths  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  frcm  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fvu-ther 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  3383,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinaixj  had  33 
minutes  remaining.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Millci  ]  had  32  min- 
utes remaining.  The  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Holifield]  had  been 
recognized  for  10  minutes,  and  had  con- 
sumed one-half  minute  of  his  time.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  9*2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
regret  that  one  of  the  proponents  for  this 
bill  has  repeatedly  referred  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Association's  so-called  lob- 
bying and  expenditures  in  opposition  to 
the  upper  Colorado  project.  No  specific 
charge  has  been  made  of  wrongdoing. 
The  figures  are  drawn  from  official  re- 
ports filed  by  the  association  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law  passed  by  Congress. 
Any  attempt  by  Innuendo  or  otherwise 
to  prejudice  the  Members"  minds  for  this 
bill  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  becloud  the  real  issues. 

The  Colorado  River  Association  and 
Its   attorneys,   engineers,   and   research 


specialists  are  employees  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  cities  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  great  irrigation  districts 
of  California.  They  are  being  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  and  property  owners  of 
California  and  honorable  and  legally  es- 
tablished associations  whose  sole  aim  Is 
to  protect  the  water  rights  of  over  6  mil- 
lion people  and  their  property  rights  of 
more  than  $10  billion. 

No  hint  of  scandal  has  ever  touched 
their  proper  and  legal  advocacy  of  the 
interests  so  vital  to  our  State.  So  let's 
have  no  more  of  this  sly  type  of  debate. 

Let's  proceed  to  the  issues. 

I  opposed  the  Dixon-Yates  contract 
because  it  was  a  $100  million  give  away 
to  private  utilities  of  taxpayers'  funds. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  give  away  of  the 
Hell  s  Canyon  Dam  sites  to  private  utili- 
ties because  it  will  deprive  the  people  of 
that  area  for  all  time  to  come  of  the 
benefits  of  cheap  public  power.  They 
are  giving  away  something  that  belongs 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project  for  the  same  reason.  It 
will  also,  for  all  practical  purposes,  cause 
the  Federal  Government  to  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  own  dam  sites. 

It  will  lose  for  a  hundred  years  the  op- 
portunity of  the  people  of  the  upper 
basin  to  obtain  cheap  public  power  from 
federally -owned  dam  sites  and  facihties. 

The  proposed  6-mill-per-kilowatt  con- 
tracts with  the  10  private  utilities  in  the 
upper  basin  will  fasten  on  the  consumers 
of  that  area  high-priced  private  power 
rates  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Federal  Government  will  spend  a 
half  billion  dollars  for  the  dams,  gener- 
ating equipment,  and  transmission  lines, 
and  then  turn  the  electricity  over  to  the 
private- pi cflt-makin?  utilities. 

I  know  they  will  say  that  the  prefer- 
ence right  is  in  there,  but  there  are  very 
few.  if  any.  organizations  available  to  ex- 
ercise the  preference  right,  and  there  are 
over  6.600  miles  of  privately  owned 
transmission  lines.  You  have  heard 
many  Members  of  this  House  wet  up  and 
object  to  transmission  lines  from  public 
power  dams  to  the  load  center  points. 
The  Government  also  pays  for  the  trans- 
mission lines  from  these  upper  Colorado 
Basin  dams  to  the  private  utility  load 
center  distributing  points. 

This  bill  represents  the  biggest  give- 
away of  all  Ume.  a  $453  million  capital 
investment  in  dams  and  facilities.  These 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  the  resulting  electricity  will  be  given 
to  10  private  power  companies  so  that 
they  can  be  relieved  of  future  generating 
investments  in  this  area.  Remember,  no 
power  is  needed  there  at  this  time.  The 
private  power  companies  have  said  that 
they  are  keeping  up  with  the  demand  so 
this  bill  will  give  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture Government-generated  and  Gjvem- 
ment-paid-for  power  to  the  utihty  com- 
panies at  the  cost  that  they  can  now  pro- 
duce kilowatts  with  coal-generating 
plants.  The  power  when  sold  on  the 
basis  of  a  6-mills  contract  to  the  private 
utilities  will  not  be  cheap  public  power, 
it  will  be  high-priced  private  power.  My 
friends  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
from  the  Grand  Coulee  and  from  the 
Shasta  area  who  pride  themselves  on 
supporting  cheap  public  power  for  the 
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masses  of  the  people.  let  me  say  to  you. 
salve  your  conscience  on  this  one.  This 
is  an  occasion  where  you  are  turning 
over  millions  and  millions  of  kilowatts 
to  private  power  companies  to  sell 
at  profit-making  private-power  prices  to 
the  people  of  that  area,  and  you  are  de- 
nying the  people  the  right  to  u.se  those 
facilities  and  those  damsites  for  all  fu- 
ture time  to  generate  the  cheap  power 
that  means  so  much  to  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  that  area. 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Hoover  Dam  project  and  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Dam  project.  We 
have  heard  that  referred  to  by  several  of 
the  .speakers.  In  the  case  of  the  Hoover 
Dam  it  was  put  in  on  the  basis  of  a  50- 
year  amortization,  paying  4  percent  at 
first,  and  they  reduced  It  after  that  to  3 
percent  interest. 

The  Colorado  project  is  proposed  on 
the  basis  of  100  years  amortization.  We 
had  firm  power  contracts  for  2  mills  per 
kilowatt  before  we  built  the  Hoover  Dam. 
You  have  no  firm  contracts  at  all  on  this 
proposed  project.  Y6u  merely  have  ten- 
tative offers  of  6  mills  from  the  private 
power  companies.  The  private  power 
companies  will  not  put  their  money  on 
the  line  at  6  mills,  and  yet  it  is  the  6  mills 
sale  that  you  are  depending  upon  for  the 
feasibility— question  mark— of  your 
project. 

Ninety-one  percent  of  the  power  that 
comes  from  the  Hoover  Dam  into  Cali- 
fornia goes  to  publicly  owned  distribut- 
ing centers  and  9  percent  to  private.  All 
of  this — 100  percent  of  the  upper  basin 
project's  power,  with  the  exception  of 
1  or  2  farm  cooperatives,  goes  to  private 
uUliUes. 

The  waters  that  are  Impounded  in  the 
Colorado  by  the  dams  at  Hoover.  Parker, 
and  Davis  are  used  for  irrigation  and  do- 
mestic purposes,  which  is  the  primary 
use  under  the  Colorado  compact. 

The  waters  impounded  in  those  dams 
in  the  upper  Colorado  will  not  bo  di- 
verted to  irrigation  except  in  one  small 
instance  on  the  Navaho  project,  but  will 
be  impounded  for  pwwer  purposes  alone. 
The  water  they  talk  about  needing  can 
be  diverted  now  from  the  river  above  the 
dam  sites.  These  are  some  of  the  im- 
portant points  that  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider when  you  vote  on  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Utt]  i 
has  told  you  of  the  le<»al  position  of  the 
State  of  California  seeking  for  clarifica- 
tion of  the  compact.  I  cannot  go  Into 
that  because  time  docs  not  allow  me  to 
do  so. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  soil-bank  pro- 
posal. The  administration  is  asking  for 
40  million  acres  to  be  withdrawn  and  put 
into  the  soil  bank  with  a  subsidy  to  be 
paid  to  the  farmers.  A  recent  survey  of 
the  United  S.ate8  Conservauon  Service 
shows  that  we  have  21  milhon  acres  of 
idle  land  In  the  United  States  today  that 
with  proper  drainage  in  some  instances, 
and  in  some  instances  with  no  drainage 
at  all.  but  in  all  instances  in  need  of  fer- 
UlizaUon  and  a  few  things  Uke  that, 
which  would  cost  much  less  than  $100  an 
acre,  can  he  brought  into  production. 
But  here  you  are  paying  up  to  $5,000  an 
acre  to  bring  132.000  acres  of  new  farm- 
land and  to  give  additional  water  to  some 
260.000  that  now  are  in  cultivation. 
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The  statement  is  made  that  these  win 
not  be  surplu-s  crops,  but  here  I  have 
every  project  which  is  in  the  hearings 
and  the  testimony  of  the  United  States 
reclamation  work  which  shows  that  the 
following  crops — small  grains,  dairy 
cows,  rheep,  and  sugar  beets  are  all  in 
the  category  of  crop  allocation  or  in  the 
catPRory  of  crop  subsidies  or  commodity 
subsidies.  Believe  me.  those  lands  will 
be  used  for  those  purposes.  They  tell  you 
that  they  may  only  use  it  for  alfalfa,  but 
alfalfa  feeds  dairy  cov.s  and  it  feeds 
sheep,  and  in  lioth  instances  you  have  a 
subsidy  problem  In  those  categories. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  here  a  long 
time.  I  know  pretty  well  the  trend  of 
the  House.  When  the  leii.?lative  jugger- 
naut engineered  by  the  majority  leader- 
ship and  the  minority  leadership  gets 
into  motion.  It  pretty  well  quashes  the 
Members  who  are  opposing  the  legisla- 
tion. I  have  no  Illusions  as  to  how  this 
bill  is  going  to  go.  But  I  opposed  proj- 
ects of  this  sort  before  that  were  give- 
aways. This  is  the  biggest  giveaway  of 
all,  $433,974,000  to  build  a  plant  to  make 
power  for  private  utilities.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government,  the  tax- 
payers of  your  State  and  mine,  buy  the 
cow.  and  the  cream  and  milk  go  to  the 
private  utility  companies  and  they  water 
it  down  so  that  the  public  does  not  get 
the  benefit  of  cheap  power  but  pays 
through  the  nose  for  power  generated  in 
plants  which  their  ta.xes  built. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfomia  IMr.  Hou- 
riiLDl  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPir4AI.L.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ylr'd  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado    [Mr.  RocemI. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  nsk  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  a  question.  He  has  been  my 
personal  fiicntl  fcr  over  a  third  of  a 
century.  Is  it  net  true  that  you  were 
attorney  general  for  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado during  the  proceedinRs  leading  up 
to  tlic  Boulder  Car.yca  Project  Adjust- 
ment Act? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  was  at- 
torney gensiai  from  1936  to  1941.  and 
dealt  with  the  representatives  from 
southern  California  in  working  out  the 
terms  and  condition.s  of  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Act  as  passed  by  this  Congress  in 
1940. 

Mr.  ASFINALL.  /nd  before  coming 
to  Congress  you  served  as  State  counsel 
for  the  REA? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  WiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROGFJIS  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Is  it  not  also 
a  fact  that  this  6-mill  power  is  all  going 
to  be  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  people 
6f  the  upper  basin  States? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Yes. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Bo  if  there 
is  any  complair.t  about  the  rate  we  are 
paying,  we  are  the  people  who  are  pay- 
ing for  it.  and  it  is  going  back  to  pay 
for  th£s  project? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
that  under  no  circumstances  is  this  a 


giveaway  In  any  manner  whatsoever. 
It  has  a  preference  clause.  There  is  $145 
million  in  this  bill  for  transmission  lines. 
We  have  no  fear  but  whatever  the  REA 
and  every  individual  who  has  a  right 
under  ihe  preference  clau.se  as  provided 
in  the  reclamation  law  will  get  his  part. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  a»ain? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Is  it  not  also 
a  fact  that  the  water  which  belongs  to 
the  upper  basin  States,  and  which  would 
go  to  the  building  of  this  project,  is  now 
going  to  wtiste  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
as  it  passes  o\'er  the  turbines  at  Hoover 
Ehim  it  is  producing  secondary  power  at 
approximately  l\^  mills,  which  goes  as  a 
subsidy  to  southern  California? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  may 
state  that  the  record  indicates  that  over 
200  million  acre-feet  of  water  has  passed 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  last  30 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  H.  R.  3383, 
known  as  the  upper  Colorado  bill.  This 
is  another  forward  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River.  The  water- 
shed of  this  river  is  comix)sed  of  seven 
States,  which  constitute  approximately 
one -tenth  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Colorado  River  development  be- 
gan at  the  turn  of  the  century.  At  that 
time  engineers  and  forward-looking  citi- 
zens envisioned  the  proper  development 
of  the  United  States.  Studies  were  made 
of  the  potential  flood  control,  electrical 
power,  and  the  proper  application  of 
water  throughout  this  entire  area.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized 
the  States  of  Arizona.  California.  Colo- 
rado. Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  to  enter  into  a  compact  re- 
spsctins  the  disposition  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  August  19.  1921— Forty-second 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page 
171. 

The  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover  was 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
S-^ates  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  confer  with  these 
States  and  arrive  at  a  decision.  None  of 
you  need  to  be  reminded  that  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Hoover  all  of  the  States  gathered  around 
the  table  and  adopted  the  Colorado  River 
compact.  Ihis  compact  envisioned  the 
proper  development  of  the  river  in  all  of 
the  States  gathered  at  this  table,  and  it 
was  with  the  hope  that  all  of  the  States 
could  work  together  and  develop  the 
West.  T  need  not  point  out  to  you  that 
all  of  tlie  States  believed  in  the  future 
development  of  tlie  western  half  of  the 
United  States  and  all  cooperated  with 
the  idea  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
the  efforts  of  the  States  with  assistance 
from  the  United  States  Government. 

This  legislation  is  only  one  part  of  the 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  Colorado 
River.  It  is  to  be  developed  according  to 
the  reclamation  law.  This  law  was  first 
enacted  in  1902.  Without  the  reclama- 
tion law  the  great  West  could  never  have 
developed  and  contributed  to  the  Nation 
as  it  has  in  the  past  50  years.  The  rec- 
lamation law  is  not  deseed  to  provide 
subsidies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  pro- 


vides a  definite  method  for  repayment  of 
advances  made.  In  this  instance  there 
will  be  99-percent  repayment,  and  the 
small  I  perc^it  is  allocated  to  flood  con- 
trol and  wildlife. 

This  legislation,  when  approved,  wiH 
cause  to  be  generated  electricity  tcx  use 
in  an  expanding  and  growing  area.  The 
electrical  energy  will  be  sold  under  the 
provisions  of  the  reclamation  law  which 
includes  the  preference  clause.  There  is 
no  power  policy  issue  in  this  project. 
The  power  will  be  sold  at  competitive 
rates,  and  the  users  of  the  power  will 
contribute  to  the  project  cost. 

I  believe  that  all  proper-thinking  indi- 
viduals are  interested  in  the  development  i 
^  our  natural  resources.  This  develop- 
ment cannot  come  all  at  once  and  must 
be  taken  in  stages.  This  is  not  the  first 
development  on  the  Colorado  River,  and 
we  who  favor  this  legislation  are  some- 
what preplexed  at  the  opposition  ad- 
vanced against  the  development  of  this 
river.  Why  there  should  come  such  vehe- 
ment opposition  from  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  most  out  of  this  development 
is  not  understandable. 

Permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  facts  concerning  the  development  of 
this  river.  V/hen  the  Colorado  River 
compact  was  ratified,  the  great  State  of 
California  agreed  irrevocably  and  un- 
conditionally with  the  United  States  and 
the  six  ratifying  States  at  that  time  that 
the  aggregae  annual  consumption— di- 
vei-sion  less  return  to  river — of  water  of 
and  from  the  Colorado  River  for  msg  in 
the  State  of  California  shall  not  exceed 
4,400,COO  acre-feet  of  that  water  appor- 
tioned to  the  lower  basin  plus  one-half  of 
the  surplus.  With  these  limitations, 
southern  California,  and  particularly  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  metropolitan 
water  district  together  with  all  other 
contracting  bodies,  agreed  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  compact  and  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  the  United 
States  Government  to  repay  the  cost  for 
the  construction  of  the  Hoover  Dam  and 
many  other  reclamation  projects,  less  a 
$25  million  subsidy  for  flood  control. 

These  firm  contracts  were  based  upon 
the  competitive  steam-power  rates  in 
that  area  of  approximately  5  or  6  mills 
per  kilowatt -hour.  Those  desiring  the 
water  were  given  contracts  at  25  cents 
per  acre-foot.  Then  southern  Califor- 
nia, realizing  that  if  she  paid  the  rate 
under  her  firm  contracts  she  would  repay 
in  less  than  50  years,  insisted  that  devel- 
opment oe  had  in  the  upper  basin  States 
of  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
W.,oming.  When  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project  was  amended,  then  southern  Cal- 
ifornia began  to  pay  not  5  or  6  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  but  is  now  paying  an 
average  of  2^i  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 
She  also  reduced  the  interest  rate.  It 
is  estimated  she  had  a  complete  savings 
far  in  excess  of  $5  million  a  year.  When 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  was  ap- 
proved at  the  insistence  of  all  of  south- 
ern California  there  was  made  available 
one-half  million  dollars  a  year  for  a  20- 
year  period  to  the  upper  basin  States 
for  study  and  investigation  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  for  the  formulation 
of  a  Colorado  River  S3rstem  for  irriga- 
tion, electrical  power,  and  for  other 
purpo:3C3. 
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With  the  moneys  made  available,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  for  many 
years  made  a  complete  study  in  the  up- 
per basin  States.  This  study  revealed 
the  amoimt  of  water  that  was  available 
and  selected  sites  for  construction  of 
power  units.  The  study  further  reflected 
that  sufScient  income  could  be  realized 
from  these  projects  to  pay  their  own  way 
under  the  reclamation  law.  We.  in  the 
upper  basin  States,  have  waited  for  years 
for  the  Bureau  to  finish  its  study,  and 
having  finished  its  study  and  made  its 
recommendations  on  a  sound  basis,  we 
believe  we  are  entitled  to  the  develop- 
ment not  only  for  our  own  area  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Since  southern  California  has  received 
an  advantageous  position  by  its  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  developed  its  area  far  beyond 
Its  own  expectations,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  imderstand  why  they  would  oppose 
development  which  they,  themselves, 
had  advocated  for  years  until  this  legis- 
lation was  presented.  As  I  have  hereto- 
fore pointed  out,  they  cannot  lose  any 
water  because  they,  themselves,  enacted 
the  legislation  which  limits  them  to 
4,400.000  acre-feet  and  one-half  of  the 
surplus.  Studies  reveal  the  upper  basin 
States  have  by  the  compact  agreed  that 
over  a  10-year  period  they  are  bound  to 
deliver  75  million  acre-feet  of  water,  and 
certainly  Southern  California  will  at  all 
times  secure  its  Just  portion  thereof. 

Not  once  in  all  of  the  years  of  negotia- 
tion between  the  upper  basin  States  and 
southern  California  was  it  ever  indicated 
that  they  would  In  any  manner  oppose 
the  proper  development  of  the  river.  On 
the  contrary,  they  held  out  many  glowing 
promlMs  and  even  suggested  the  funds 
for  tht  studies  and  surveys  as  set  forth 
In  th«  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjust- 
ment Aot  of  June  19,  1940,  flfty-fourth 
t;nlt«d  ttatts  ttAtutts  At  Urge,  page 
774. 

Aft«r  iouthtm  OaltfomlA  h«d  Meurtd 
their  Mlvftnttt«i>ous  po^ttiun  and  deserted 
ihetr  frttnds  who  had  helped  th«m  seeure 
thti  po«tt)on,  thfy  Mt  About  •  ••mpaiMn 
of  vtUAfAllofl,  fflttr»prfsotitAtume  And 
uniruthi,  lh«  \\U  of  whtilf  }fot)/wuo4 
••tttd  tmf  tMiNift  lo  fttUAt,  Many  of 
»im  hAVt  r«A«tt4id  p»mpttl«i«  And  lt(«»A' 
iur#  ItHlifAiimf  whAi  \i  Wtftitd  M»i  your 
|wrii#tt(«r  fiAtd  99  fmtt  HfiUtuUnr 
Miifii/  Htt$4  upvn  somt  Unmina  nuur§ 
ttfl1#4  oui  of  t»M  Air  wiihitui  Any  rtgArd 
M  Ui§  (ru«  t»$Ut,  l^M^  wiui  pfM>»r#d 
thU  UttffAturt  Will  know  thA(  th«  II««(a- 
niAdofi  Uw  provides  for  rf|Mym«nt,  And 
X  dAr«  you  to  AonsuK  Any  of  (hoir  hterA- 
tur*  whoft  At  Any  timo  (hoy  montUmod 
thU  fA«(. 

CAn  1(  bo  thAt  thoso  in  southorn  CaU- 
fornlA  Art  feArful  that  their  advantA- 
geous  position  will  be  disturbed  or  if  It 
U  not  disturbed  that  they  will  fall  to 
get  All  of  the  water  from  this  river  and 
the  electrical  energy  generated  there- 
from. When  a  fair  division  has  been 
made,  why  should  they  object  now  to 
others  developing?  The  only  answer  is 
that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  misrep- 
resenting themselves  to  the  other  States 
but  can  only  be  satisfied  when  they  have 
secured  evenrthing  from  the  river  of 
which  they  contribute  no  part  of  the  flow. 


A  fair  analysis  of  this  bill  win  show 
that  it  i.s  good  legislation.  The  unfair 
and  derogatory  innuendos  are  not  based 
upon  fact.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  property  of  the  entire 
Nation,  then  I  hope  that  all  of  you  *lll 
be  fair  and  honest  and  properly  consider 
the  sources  from  which  this  opposition 
comes  and  vote  for  this  bill. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  advocated  by  those  from 
southern  California  who  say  that  they 
will  be  hurt  by  this  legislation  and  that 
they  are  opposing  it  for  that  purpose. 
The  first  point  I  would  like  to  malce  is 
that  without  the  aid  and  assistance  from 
those  of  southern  California,  this  bill 
would  not  be  here  today.  Second,  I 
want  to  ix)int  out  that  it  was  their  aid 
and  assis':ance  that  made  it  possible,  and 
we  in  Colorado,  being  on  the  mountain 
top  of  the  Continental  Divide,  having 
rivers  running  in  every  direction,  have 
been  besieged  with  lawsuits  from  States 
all  around  us  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
In  1921  when  southern  California  came 
to  us  with  a  Uttle  olive  branch  of  peace 
and  a  white  dove  of  love  and  sug«jested  to 
us  that  we  settle  these  difficulties,  we  in 
Colorado  joined  with  them  and  came  to 
Congress  and  authorized  the  States  to  get 
together  in  a  compact.  The  Pie.sldcnt  of 
the  United  States  appointed  Hon.  Her- 
bert Hoover  as  the  representative  from 
th3  United  States. 

We  sat  down  at  Santa  Fe,  N  Mex.  and 
wrote  the  Colorado  River  compact.  It 
so  happened  at  that  particular  time  that 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  AsFiNALLl.  and  I  were  in  law 
school  ard  our  teacher  on  water  rights 
was  a  representative  to  this  meeting ;  he 
was  the  representative  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  He  sat  with  these  people,  and 
with  the  Honoruble  Herbert  Hoover  to 
coHMlder  the  terms  and  conditions  of  thH 
compact,  It  WAS  from  him  that  we 
learned  of  the  good  Iniontlons  of  those  of 
souihrrn  California  and  ail  of  the  upper 
basin  Mttites  (o  settle  our  differencM 
Amioabiy, 

following  thAt  aH  of  th«  fltA(«i,  with 
th#  #»«e|/iion  «f  tiiA  •(«(#  of  AM/</f.a, 
rAtin«d  i'ii»  ««;tnpN«(,  AMMna  appar* 
wily  Itn'tnh  in  see  the  will  ul  lh«<  w»/  of 
tliosg  wUv  pci/fess^d  (o  Iw  tmt  tt\*tui*  At 
th»(  itm«  nn4  who  prnivmid  ui  im  itur 
IfynH*  Mf .til  this  mn  §um0  tm  the  n*M>t  t,f 
Ih4>  ««'♦»•#  AtfunrfnUf  fUj-n  th#y 
Uinkt/i  tfU'.  and  »nw  ihst  nn^§  of  U/vs  Hi*y 
CAlMd  U  M  l/i^/Mtrd,  Utienutti  u  W4«  thtfir 
failure  to  ratify  the  compftct  (hat  cau««d 
southern  California  to  come  Dock  to  this 
Congress  «nd  pass  the  lO'CAllod  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act, 

Z  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  tho 
provision  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act,  section  13  (a>,  which  provides  that 
before  this  Hoover  Dam  can  be  con- 
structed  the  State  of  CaUfomla  should 
pass  a  limitation  act  whereby  they  agree 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  they 
consumptively  use  in  excess  of  4.400.000 
acre-feet  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River. 

Now,  mind  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
State  of  California  has  not  contributed 
and  does  not  contribute  today  one  drop 
of  water  to  the  Colorado  River.    Seven- 


ty-two percent  of  this  water  rises  In  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  flows  down  that 
way.  With  that  being  the  situation  and 
with  the  California  State  Legislature 
passing  its  statutes  of  limitation,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  pro- 
claimed as  provided  in  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Act  how  we  should  proceed. 

Contracts  were  entered  into  for  the 
construction  of  the  Hoover  Dam  and 
every  one  of  those  contracts  stated  that 
it  was  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  compact.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it  I  have  the  complete  list  of  all 
the  contracts  that  were  entered  into  and 
that  contain  that  provision. 

Let  us  examine  this  a  httle  further. 
In  the  compact  provision  of  the  upper 
ba.'iin  States  they  said  Utah,  Wyoming. 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  constituted 
the  upper  basin  States:  that  the  lower 
basin  States  constituted  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona, and  California. 

At  the  time  they  wrote  the  compact 
the  engineering  data  showed  that  there 
were  approximately  17  to  20  million 
acre-feet  annually  in  this  river.  In  or- 
c'er  to  be  safe  they  said  that  those  In  the 
upper  basin  States  would  be  entitled  in 
perpetuity,  mind  you.  in  perpetuity,  to 
7.500.000  acre-feet:  that  those  In  the 
lower  basin  States  would  be  entitled  to 
an  equal  amount. 

They  then  put  into  that  compact  a 
provision  which  I  bel.eve  is  unfair  but 
neverthelc.vs  we  of  the  upper  ba.sln 
State.s  are  obligated  and  have  a  burden 
to  deliver  over  a  10-year  period  to  the 
lower  ba.iin  States  75  million  acre-feet 
of  «ater. 

After  thefe  contracts  had  been  en- 
tered into  With  tiie  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  and.  incidentally,  they  were  to 
pay  6  mtlU  for  the  production  of  power- 
Is  when  Californm  cotnr  to  us  oaaln  with 
an  olive  branch  of  peace  and  the  whito 
dove  of  love  and  said:  "We  want  to  act 
Awsy  from  this  contract.  We  want  you 
to  develop  It  " 

fur  over  4  yrnrn  all  of  the  Btales  SAt 
toHPther  and  nnilly  atireed  that  tl»o 
Boulder  Cant^ott  projeet  Act  should  b« 
Am««nd«d,  I  want  ui  poim  out  lo  Ui« 
Mem^ier*  of  Hin  Mo'Im  thsl  there  wai 
trie  time  that  w/utlferii  Csllfi/rnia  as  rend 
(hat  pur*4iMf»f  Wf  imtum  a  t4i  of  iti§ 
nnwtuuni  B<H<Mer  Vnh^tm  i^oiMt,  Aft#f 
1940  M  hsif  millkm  doiiMi«  a  f^nr  wa« 

m>id«   NVAlUI/k   Ul   (iMf    ft4ir«NU    tit    K«« 

f  lamaiion  for  tim  imru'***  of  aoiuimimv 
A  study  to  see  turn  we  could  d^Vflop  tn 
tlie  upper  hesin  MiaUs, 
The  CHAIRMAN      The  time  of  the 

gpntleman  ttum  Colorado  hee  expired, 

Mr,  AAPINAIX.  Mr,  ChAlrman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  same  time  the  south- 
ern California  group  came  to  Congreas 
and  we  Joined  with  them  and  a  half 
million  dollars  was  made  available  to 
the  upper  basin  States  for  20  years. 
That  act  also  provided  for  an  additional 
half  million  dollars  a  year  for  30  years 
for  tht  full  development  of  all  the  basin. 
For  the  first  20  years  $10  million  was 
given  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
the  purpose  of  malting  a  study.  It  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  those  from  sorth- 
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em  California  that  It  was  put  Into  leg- 
islation because  they  recognized,  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  that  they  did  not 
have  any  water.  None  of  it  originated  in 
their  State.  They  recognized  that  their 
only  right  was  under  this  compact.  They 
recognized  that  we  were  entitled  to  de- 
velop it.  It  was  with  that  in  mind  that 
in  1946  and  1947  the  Stete  of  California 
was  asked  to  comment  on  our  develop- 
ment. They  did  comment,  and  with  a 
few  reservations  approved  and  went 
alonjT  with  the  rght  to  develop  as  was 
conttmplated  all  the  time. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  has 
.  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  made 
a  complete  and  fair  study.  Prom  that 
study  certain  recommendations  were 
made  and  in  tho?e  recommendations  it 
was  found  that  the  projects  in  this  bill 
are  fca-sible. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  And  tliat  was  after  a 
factual  summary  of  the  amount  of  water 
that  is  in  the  r^ver  and  a  finding  of  de- 
pendence upon  that  flow  of  water,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct. 

In  addition  t?  that  I  might  point  out 
to  you  of  southern  California  who  are  so 
vli.lou.s2y  flKhtln?  this  bill:  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  tl  at  by  the  storage  of  the 
water  in  the  upper  basins  and  these 
reservoirs  we  would  be  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  continue  to  deliver  the  73  million 
aci-e-fect  over  a  10-jear  period?  Is  It 
not  Insurance  to  you  to  know  that  stored 
away  up  the  river  Is  plenty  of  water  to 
nm  down  to  Hoover  Ham  and  to  sut^ply 
the  munlcipul  s^atT  to  the  city  of  Los 
AnK^le•.7  t>)  you  not  know  thst  If  it  Is 
there  stored  If  is  then  made  available  to 
you  and  why  xhould  you  object  to  us  de« 
velopiMf(  117 

Mf,  MO»Mr/?  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  genilemwti  Held? 

Mr,  liooriti  of  Ctlofedo  f  yield  t^ 
the  eenilemitn  J  row  CnUUtrn\%, 

Mr,  »K>f»M|cM,  Mwy  I  »'iv  to  Ifi^  Mn- 
tW/ten  thAt  ¥f»ift  uyitHpnm  Abo/e  Le«t 
Piirtv  «nll  not  sfttM't  ihe  if0hHkUfn  of 
pimpr  At  Ufrtt^Pi  p^m  hf  (frill  tuiUtui  any 
wnUii  on  {Hf  Mt  1  of  s^'Uihern  V»i\t'>fnm, 
We  Aie  eofiierrred  mih  the  AyailMMthty 
of  this  water, 

Mr.  nonvnn  of  Co^ornAo,    %tnf  f 

fomt  out  (0  lite  uentleman  that  wo  both 
now  that  wster  runs  downhill,  U 
comes  down  the  Colorado  River  and  the 
only  wey  It  Is  going  to  get  to  Hoover 
Dam,  the  only  way  it  is  going  to  get 
to  Los  An;.elei,  is  as  it  comes  on 
down.  If  It  Is  l)elng  used  there  to  gen- 
erate electricity,  the  gentleman  and  I 
know  there  Is  very  little  water  lost  when 
used  In  the  generation  of  electricity. 
You  and  I  know  that  in  this  bill  we  can- 
not, under  any  circumstances,  go  ahead 
and  use  water  to  the  extent  that  south- 
ern California  has.  Why  would  you  not 
be  satisfied  and  let  us  have  a  little  bit 
of  the  supply  we  get  from  these  high 
mountain  ravines,  up  and  down,  and  then 
when  we  are  finished  with  It,  make  the 
beneficial  uses  we  can,  pass  it  on  to  you 


so  that  you  may  have  It?  Why  would 
you  not  want  to  Join  with  us  and  get 
more  yourself? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man understands  fully,  does  he  not.  that 
not  one  single  drop  of  storage  upstreain 
is  needed  in  order  to  make  the  beneficial 
consumptive  uses  of  water  which  the 
upper  basin  desires  to  use  under  the 
project  proposed  and  inserted  in  this  bill 
and  thnt  therefore 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Just  a  mo- 
ment. I  yielded  to  the  gentleman  for  a 
question.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  to 
the  gentleman  is  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand his  mathematics  nor  the  water 
conservation  that  he  advocates,  because 
any  person  will  recognize  and  he  should 
know  that  far  above,  a^mile  high,  where 
this  water  starts,  it  gjoes  doT^Tistream. 
and  if  you  have  dams  and  reservoirs  in 
^  hich  to  impound  it  and  run  it  through 
the  electrical  turbines,  it  is  still  in  the 
river  and  will  still  go  down  to  you.  and 
it  will  help  regulate  the  flow.  I  regret 
that  after  all  these  years,  when  we  had 
what  we  thought  was  a  fair  group  work- 
ing with  us  for  the  proper  pfotecticn  of 
the  entire  West,  we  now  run  into  oppo- 
sition that  is  not  understandable  and 
that  the  dove  of  love  is  that  of  a  vulture 
nature. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  wa.«;  no  objection, 

Mr.  ASPIN.ALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  the  word  "expert"  kicked 
around  a  bit  here  and  perhaps  it  has 
lo>it  Its  mranlng.  llovcvcr,  in  that  Z 
have  complete  ccmfldence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Members  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  I  would  like  to  make 
refercM^c  to  some  commentary  from  a 
man,  not  only  a  water  engineer  but  one 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  study 
of  the  ColoifMlo  Wlver,  More  than  this, 
Mr  MirriHl,  of  whom  1  am  itpj'wking, 
was  /f»)e  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
miM»/>n  whK'h  ii^-uoiiAted  the  ranfe  fe 
eompact  whieh  is  often  ruined  hi  these 
ympffiifvu.  I  hate  ihu*  in  p»H  ofily 
UMifdut^  mf  eApeyi/  Me  Ui  m  lAte 
f4mKr  Ul  iit0  CtAornfUi  eoniroversy  nor 
hws  i^4'  pMil^yed  hU>  kt\ow)$4v$  si  i\\$ 
•tdijeft  IntA  \mumiv,  M  «yl#y«s  me 
MmewhAt  thAt  hew  Members  M  thli 
\¥>dy,  only  rt^eently  eitigens  of  the  Area 
for  which  tliey  speek  with  »weh  fervor 
And  knowledge,  ere  eonetrAlned  to  sett 
their  sudden  knowledge  as  final  tn  detet'. 
mining  the  merits  of  a  matter  At  least  m 
old  as  they  In  total  years  and  far  older 
than  their  personal  relationship  with  It, 

Still,  recent  acquainlonce  with  a  prob- 
lem often  leads  an  unsuspecting  candor 
to  emerge.  My  colleague  from  southern 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  thus,  no 
doubt  without  knowing  its  impact,  said: 

It  is  this  real  Invasion  of  water  rights 
necsssary  to  support  a  growing  civilization 
now  numbering  over  6  mUllon  peopla  which 
we  cannot  countenance.  California's  legal 
rights  under  the  Colorado  River  compact 
and  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act — 

And  here  he  carefully  omitted  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Adjustment  Act  and 
the  California  Self -Limitation  Act — 


are  at  the  heart  of  California's  opposition  to 
the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  project  as 
proposed  In  the  pending  bill. 

I  am  glad  he  saw  fit  to  bare  this  con- 
fession, yet  he  knew  not  what  he  said. 
In  the  firet  place,  this  legislation  re- 
quires, and  allows  suit  if  it  does  not  ob- 
tain strict  adherence  to  all  the  law  of 
the  river.  This  legal  stipulation  alone 
illuminates  the  need  for  reccui-se  to  vast 
campaigns  directed  not  to  the  facts  but 
to  the  pursuasion  of  the  jury.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  clearly  held  that  there 
is  no  justiciable  issue  as  between  south- 
ern California  and  the  rights  of  the  up- 
per basin  States  as  regard  this  project. 
It  does  not  improve  his  case  to  argue  it 
with  fine  words  and  phrases.  We  have, 
of  course,  explained  this  before,  just  as 
we  have  met  all  other  arguments,  but  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  from  the  very 
first,  that  is  way  back  about  the  turn  of 
the  century,  we  have  entered  negotia- 
tions to  protect  all  rights  under  law, 
not  only  California  but  the  other  States 
as  well.  We  do  not  propose  here  to. 
abandon  a  half-century  cf  policy  and 
every  bill  we  have  considered,  including 
the  present  one.  so  stipulates.  Justice 
is  served  in  the  bill,  but  not  by  assertive 
statement  directed  to  preconceived  posi- 
tions. 

But  to  get  back  to  one  of  the  truly  top 
men  on  matters  affecting  the  Colorado 
River,  Mr.  Merriell,  of  Colorado.  In  his 
testimony  last  year  before  our  commit- 
tee, he  spelled  out  how  the  rights  of 
California  are  served,  both  by  the  law 
of  the  river  and  by  actions  of  California 
herself.  He  shows,  and  X  Invite  your 
attention  to  it  for  the  real  factual  meat 
It  contains,  that  her  intcreste  ore  better 
served  by  the  river  law  and  by  our  plane 
than  tiiey  are  by  her  own  actions: 

•TATSMtMT  or  f.  C,  MKSRtKtX,  CrtfrF  ImM- 
NSKS,  C<T(O«A»0  RiVSS  Watos  OoNsesvA- 
TtOK  DlSTStrr 

It  MPms  Vfry  h^c^Mftry  to  Mplsln  in  the 
•ubJw  mmiltn»  why  ui'pt-t-hn'Mi  jjfnple,  ttp$a 
t)nUf  ilKiM  fi'/tn  wrHUfi  C(it//i'i<l",  at*  Mirs 
l)<»y  fftMAi  iiMVs  111*  numtt  pf'/jvet,  In  lis 
msin  t  itilinsi,  as  it\tUfMf  oe  H  eeti  t»e  mil 

firufif'S  (1)«  ntt^H^UMii  wti(/'h  pri<eed#d 
iU0  ttHiUfig  (<i  iitfi  itt'd'd  kmt/nn  itv  itte 
Vi(Si<fptu,  Wivjif  0(,m>f«l*^Mi/  itU¥  tii*-m(tpt  ttt 
HM  f'tmmif^Um  Una  s  fiM*4  4i'i0fHiUiMnoH 

H»e  Um^f  Ui^Ui  Mr  fl»tv^,  t*t  Hrm>m, 
a\A  mi  St  Mtf  time  de»Mt  frt^  uUt  rt*<er» 
mimium  in  lnm^r»  *m4»  a  (ia#rs«ty  SfMl  U$ 
WM,  in  i\\»  nti4.  tiuuctibiitui, 

TlM  pM»)4ry  rsiMiiin  uptierrhselA  people 
f««l  tlKy  ma^i  Unvti  Hui  iwrtmtt  pruj«ci  i§ 
to  eounurtut  Ui«  flfil0UrUi\u  ttf»ei  ot  that 
gusrsniy  in  ths  1933  compact  upon  the 
u^per  bftslD,  To  explain  that  sffsct  c^rUin 
terms  used  In  hydrology  mufit  be  denned. 
The  most  commonljr  known  tool  of  the  prac- 
ticing hydrologlst  Is  a  record  of  now  taken 
at  some  point  on  any  stream  where  It  Is 
believed  It  will  later  have  value,  by  standard 
methods  with  as  great  accuracy  as  possible. 
This  record,  which  should  cover  as  many 
years  as  It  can,  Is,  In  the  West,  known  as 
historical  flow  and  sets  up  for  some  time 
unit,  such  ns  days,  months,  or  years,  the 
actual  delivery  of  water  past  the  point 
chosen  on  the  stream.  Another  quantity 
which  also  appears  In  this  analysis,  and  la 
also  highly  Important  Is  not  the  actual  fiow, 
but  the  hypothetical  flow  that  would  hcve 
occurred  at  the  time  the  historical  flow  was 
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m«asur«d,  If  tber*  h«d  be«n  no  xiM  of  any 
kind  by  men  at  any  place  above  the  point 
of  measurement.  Tliia  Is  called  the  virgin. 
or  undepleted  flow,  and  (or  the  solution  of 
many  legal  questions  In  water  supply  It 
often  Is  more  Important  tban  historical  flow. 
All  members  of  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission were  agreed  shortly  after  sessions 
were  started  that  the  probHble  average  an- 
nual virgin  flow  of  Colorado  River,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lee  Ferry,  at  which  point  they 
decided  to  divide  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
into  upper  basin  and  lower  basin,  had  for 
some  years  been  and  would  continue  to  be, 
about  20  million  acre-feet  annually.  They 
determined  to  divide  at  that  time  15  million 
acre-feet  evenly  between  the  3  basins,  leav- 
ing what  they  conceived  to  be  a  consider- 
able surplus  for  later  division.  In  an  effort 
to  lessen  the  danger  that  was  inherent  In 
the  guaranty  of  water  to  the  lower  basin, 
the  commissioner  for  Colorado.  Delph  E. 
Carpenter.  Introduced  In  article  in  (d),  of 
the  compact  the  provision  that  the  guaran- 
teed amount  of  water  should  not  be  deter- 
mined on  an  annual  basis,  but  should  be 
spread  over  periods  of  10  years. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  It  is  essential 
to  analyze,  if  that  is  possible,  the  reason 
for  the  opposition  to  the  storage  project  of 
California  water  bodies,  and  of  some  of  the 
State's  Representatives  in  the  Congress. 
Evidently,  it  Is  thought  in  California  that 
Us  ability,  without  the  storage  project,  to 
get  the  water  allotted  to  the  lower  basin 
together  with  all  the  water  allotted  to  the 
uppsr  basin  which  that  basin  is  not  using, 
so  far  as  it  is  present  in  the  river,  will 
enable  California  to  secure  and  use  for  power 
much  more  water  than  as  though  the  stor- 
age project  were  In  existence.  That  this 
will  be  advantageous  to  California  may  not 
necessarily  be  true,  and  the  history  of  stor- 
age and  use  of  water  in  Lake  Mead  shows 
the  point. 

After  storage  was  started  in  Lake  Mead 
February  1.  1935.  the  lake  was  filled  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  by  summer  of  1941 
It  was  actually  full.  From  that  time  until 
the  end  of  1952,  Lake  Mead  has  been  oper- 
ated as  a  full  reservoir,  which  does  not 
mean  that  there  were  not  considerable  an- 
nual variations  of  its  content  and  power 
head,  but  that  these  were  at  all  times  the 
maximum  possible  in  view  of  the  flood-stage 
criteria  laid  down  for  that  reservoir.  This 
Infufed  the  maximum  generation  of  power 
and  a  very  large  supply  of  water  through 
1952. 

During   1953-54  the  production   of  power 
was   continued   at   about   the   same   rate   as 
had  been  possible  with  a  full  reservoir  every 
year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  reservoir 
waa  rapidly   being  emptied   because   of   the 
low  inflow  in  both  these  years.     As  a  result 
It  was  necessary  in  1954  to  cut  power  pro- 
duction  by  about   12  percent   and  on  Jan- 
uary  31,    1955.    the   content   of   Lake   Mead 
was  only  12.305.000  acre-feet,  less  than  the 
reservoir  had    contained    since    it    was    first 
fllled.  when  it  passed  this  content  In  June 
1937.     At  thU  level  there  is  a  decrease  in 
power  head  of  34  percent  of  the  maximum 
power  head  and  perhaps  30  percent  of  the 
average  power  head  as  It  has  been  operated 
for   so   many   years.     With   the  decrease   in 
power  head  the  quantity  of  water  being  re- 
leased must  be  Increased  to  the  maximum 
usable  at  the  power  head  available  to  gen- 
erate   constantly    decreasing    increments    of 
power.     The  only  remedy  under  these  con- 
ditions would  have  been  sooner  to  reduce 
the  output  In  order  to  conserve  power  bead 
and  secure  more  efficient  operation. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  storage  project 
haa  been  even  partially  built  and  were  work- 
ing during  these  years,  the  operation  of  Lake 
Mead  would  not  have  been  greatly  different 
during  these  3  years  than  It  bad  tuuaUy  been 


and  the  reservoir  would  have  been  much  more 
nearly  full  than  It  now  is.  If  the  present 
prospect  of  a  fair  water  year  in  1955  had  been 
added  to  the  regulation  effected  by  the  stor- 
age project.  1955  would  have  been  In  Lake 
Mead  a  year  of  essentially  full -reservoir  op- 
eration, whereas  without  the  storage  project 
even  a  very  good  year  must  be  one  of  several 
such  to  restore  the  operating  conditions  that 
were  so  successfully  maintained  from  1941 
through  1953.  In  other  words.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  most  efficient  operation  of  Lake 
Mead  will  be  assured  only  If  there  is  regula- 
tion of  this  highly  erratic  river  in  the  upper 
basin.  It  Is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of 
this  idea  that  during  the  months  of  negotia- 
tions of  the  Colorado  River  Commission,  all 
the  commissioners  from  both  basins  many 
times  repeated  their  conviction  that  for  the 
successful  utilization  of  Colorado  River,  res- 
ervoir regulation  must  sooner  or  later  be 
carried  out  In  the  upper  basin. 

Several  advantages  in  addition  to  that  Just 
explained  will  accrue  to  the  lower  basin.  The 
building  ol  reservoirs  in  the  upper  basin  will 
much  lessen,  although  not  entirely  stop,  the 
addition  of  silt  to  the  loss  of  capacity  Lake 
Mead  has  already  experienced.  Silt  entering 
Lake  Mead  is  not  all  deposited  in  the  dead- 
storage  space  which  is  ostensibly  where  it 
should  ultimately  be  found.  Now  much  of 
It  is  In  the  live-storage  space  and  that  will 
always  be  true.  This  silt  will  neither  gen- 
erate power  nor  Irrigate  land,  but  Insofar  as 
It  is  part  of  the  flow  delivered  to  Lake  Mead 
under  natural  conditions,  it  is  measured  as 
water,  which  It  certainly  Is  not. 

When  reservoirs  have  been  built  In  the 
upper  bculn  the  necessity  to  carry  empty 
several  million  acre-feet  of  storage  capacity 
for  possible  floods  can  be  largely  eliminated. 


While  floods  are  more  apt  to  occur  In  the  type 
of  country  composing  the  lower  basin,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  they  will  require  so 
much  flood  storage  as  is  now  provided,  and 
the  level  of  Lake  Mead  can  be  raised  wltb 
proflt  In  power  production  by  reason  of  the 
flood  protection  of  the  upper  basin  reservoir*. 
That  this  protection  for  a  most  remote  poe- 
slblllty  does  not  lessen  Its  necessity,  means 
that  somewhere  on  the  river  system  these 
protective  measures  must  be  enforced. 

The  effect  of  all  the  factors  discussed  may 
now  be  assessed  In  western  Colorado.  It  must 
first  be  said  that  all  the  water  produced  in 
that  State,  which  is  70  percent  of  the  total 
yield  of  the  river,  has  as  Its  first  call  the 
delivery  of  two-thirds  of  it  to  meet  the  obli- 
gation of  the  guaranty  at  Lee  Ferry.  In  the 
table  that  accompanies  this  memorandum, 
which  starts  with  listing  of  the  historical 
flow  at  Lee  Ferry,  it  Is  shown  how  the  virgin 
flow  Is  derived  by  the  addition  of  all  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  consumptive  use  as  nearly  as 
these  can  t)e  worked  out.  It  is  then  neces- 
sary to  deduct  the  amount  guaranteed  the 
lower  basin  and  what  remains  is  the  watec 
available  for  consumptive  use  In  the  upper 
basin.  This  amount,  according  to  the  1923 
compact,  should  be  7.500.C00  acre-feet  but  as 
shown  In  column  11  of  the  table  Is  reduced, 
by  low-rlver  flow  to  5,866.760  acre-feet,  as 
an  average  for  the  period.  1950-54.  It  varies 
from  a  yearly  negative  amount  of  1.806.600 
acre-feet  In  1934.  to  amounts  which  In  B  yean 
of  the  25  are  more  than  the  upper-ba.sin 
allotment,  as  alrendy  stated.  toUl  in  the 
period  some  20.350.300  acre-feet.  But  In  all 
tlie  other  years  of  the  period  the  fiow  Is  less, 
by  considerable  amounts,  than  the  water  the 
upper  basin  Is  supposed  to  have  and  varies 
very  widely  from  year  to  year. 
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By  comparing  column  13  with  the  tabu- 
lation of  "present  consumptive  use."  on  page 
7,  it  will  appear  that  in  8  years  out  of  25 
the  Colorado  proportion  of  water  available 
for  use  Is  less  than  the  present  demand, 
which  la  boun<^^to  grow  rapidly  In  the  next 
few  years.  This  Is  the  very  situation  the 
storage  project  is  intended  to  ameliorate  and 
perhaps  cure.  Nothing  about  this  use  of 
water  by  the  storage  project  is  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  th*  1922  compact,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Colorado  River  Commis- 


sion, although  it  did  not  express  this  in  the 
1922  compact,  had  In  mind  at  all  times  that 
some  project,  similar  to  the  storage  project, 
would  be  a  necessity  In  the  upper  basin. 

Of  the  water  which  Is  the  upper  basin  al- 
lotment. Colorado  Is  supposed  to  have  51.75 
percent  of  7.500.000  acre-feet  less  50.000  acre- 
feet  allotted  to  Arlsona,  or  3.855.375  acre- 
feet.  In  column  12  of  the  table  shown  the 
Actual  water  available  for  consumptive  use 
within  Colorado,  which  averages  3.015.240 
acxe-Ieet.  but  in  12  yean  of  the  period  the 
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water  actually  available  Is  less  than  the 
average,  as  shown  in  the  following  tabula- 
tion: 

1  Water 

I  {acre-feet) 

1031 105.  500 

1933 1,  927.  800 

1934 934.  900 

1935 2.030,  100 

1939 _ 1.804.300 

1940 539.  700 

1943 2.  867.  400 

1946. .-. 1.  529.  600 

1950 2.  868,  900 

1951 — 2.  230.  200 

1953 _ 1.  751.  000 

1354 201,000 

While  In  only  4  years  of  the  period  Is  the 
amount  of  water  more  than  the  average  for 
the  period,  although  less  than  the  compact 
allotment  for  Colorado. 

Without  the  Htorage  project  the  figure  for 
the  average  water  available  has  no  meaning 
for  the  water  tnat  can  actually  be  used  in 
western  Colorado  is  not  the  average  but 
only  the  water  actually  available  In  each  year, 
which  as  the  tabulation  above  shows  would 
be  entirely  inadequate  In  5  years  out  of  the 
12  listed  and  would  seriously  hamper  the 
raising  of  crops  in  all  of  these  years. 

It  only  remains  to  list  the  present  uses  In 
western  Colorado  with  a  fair  evaluation  of 
future  uses,  which  arc  now  rapidly  develop- 
Inp.  to  show  that  in  western  Colorado  ne- 
cessity for  the  storage  project  Is  much  great- 
er than  anywhere  else  In  the  upper  basin, 
and  that  even  present  uses  in  western  Colo- 
rado will  be  Ferlously  hampered  If  the  er- 
ratic flow  of  the  river  produces  many  more 
years  of  flow  as  low  as  It  was  in  1931,  1934 
1940.   and    1954. 

You  may  judge  for  yourself.  The 
waterflow  into  Lake  Mead  has  been  ade- 
quate for  required  uses  in  the  lower 
basin,  yet  it  is  now  dangerously  low.  We 
propose,  as  th;s  shows,  to  do  better  by 
them  than  they  now  do  by  themselves. 
We  will  thus  help  them  achieve  their 
own  goals  in  spite  of  their  own  contrary 
efforts. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  I  Mr.  Dixon  J. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
address  myself  exclusively  to  this  prob- 
lem of  surplus  commodities.  The  gentle- 
man from  Cahfomia  about  15  minutes 
ago  referred  to  thii  question. 

The  first  question  he  asked  was  why 
have  a  soil  bank  and  take  acreages  out 
of  production  and  then  bring  in  reclama- 
tion projects  to  put  acreages  into  pro- 
duction. I  would  hke  to  answer  that 
question.  The  reason  is  simple.  The 
soil-bank  feature,  especially  the  acreage 
reserve  part  of  it.  expires  in  1959.  It  is 
a  temporary  affair,  and  it  is  fully  planned 
by  the  department  that  production  and 
consumption  will  be  in  balance  in  3  to  5 
years.    That  is  why  it  is  temporary. 

Tlie  gentleman  referred  in  the  second 
place  to  the  production  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  the  upper  basin  States  saying  that 
they  would  add  to  the  surplus  problem. 
Let  me  give  you  the  most  recent  statistics 
from  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  surplus  dairy 
products  in  the  hands  of  the  CCC  right 
now. 

In  1953  we  had  256  900  000  pounds  of 
butter;  in  1954,  264  million  pounds.  At 
the  end  of  last  year,  2  months  ago.  we 
had  only  47  million  pounds  of  butter:  it 


Is  vanishing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Now.  you 
take  your  dried  milk.  In  1953  we  had 
432  million  pounds;  in  1954,  91  million 
pounds;  now  3  million  pounds.  In  other 
words,  supply  and  demand  are  almost 
in  balance  through  our  new  agricultural 
program  as  far  as  dairy  products  are 
concerned  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
with  the  USDA  that  other  commodities 
can  be  brought  into  balance  in  3  to  5 
years.  I  take  as  my  thesis  the  fact  that 
this  project  will  not  aggravate  the  sur- 
plus problem  for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  it  brings  in  only  132,000  new 
acres  of  land. 

Second,  the  4  upper  basin  States  taker 
out  of  production  many  times  more  than 
132.000  acres  of  new  land  every  10  years. 
This  project  will  not  be  in  full  produc- 
tion for  probably  20  to  27  years,  so  there 
will  be  more  land  coming  out  of  pro- 
duction in  the  4  upper  basin  States  than 
would  go  into  production.  It  comes  out 
for  urban  development,  roads,  and  other 
purposes  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

Third,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  gives 
us  an  estimate  of  population  by  1975, 
when  this  project  comes  into  full  produc- 
tion, of  228  million  people.  That  is  an 
increase  of  40  percent.  If  we  increase 
acreage  by  40  percent,  that  would  take 
161  million  more  acres.  But  the  De- 
partment said  improved  methods  would 
make  that  unnecessary,  that  we  would 
need  possibly  only  100  million  acres.  Im- 
proved methods  of  farming  will  offset 
millions  of  acres. 

Mark  you  this  second  point.  We  get 
20  million  acres  through  reclaiming 
humid  lands  and  bringing  into  produc- 
tion lands  in  nonirrigated  areas.  These 
are  the  lands  which  the  opposition  say 
we  should  us^  first.  We  will  need  all 
that,  and  more,  too,  and  still  we  will  be 
10  million  acres  short.  It  will  take  35 
million  acres  by  that  time  to  produce 
the  meat  we  need  because  meat  con- 
sumption by  that  time  will  be  49  percent 
above  the  present.  That  is  largely  what 
we  produce  under  the  Colorado  project. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Colorado  proj- 
ect will  reduce  surpluses,  not  increase 
them.  You  may  ask  me.  how  do  I  come 
to  that  conclusion?  Here  is  the  whole 
story.  It  is  assumed  by  the  opposition 
that  if  dams  on  the  Colorado  project 
are  not  built,  no  land  will  come  into 
production.  That  is  a  great  fallacy.  If 
these  dams  are  not  built  thousands  of 
acres  of  new  land  will  come  into  pro- 
duction in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  in 
Mexico.  And  that  is  where  they  really 
are  producing  the  surplus  commodities. 
That  is  where  they  are  producing  surplus 
commodities  on  our  water  right  now.  If 
you  want  more  surpluses,  just  let  the 
water  run  down  the  river.  If  you  do  not 
want  surpluses,  then  let  us  use  it  in  the 
upper  basin  and  insure  the  use  of  it  to 
the  upper  basin  States.  Congress  has 
decreed  that  these  States  are  the  right- 
ful owners. 

My  available  time  on  the  floor  has 
come  to  an  end.  However,  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  following  statement  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks  to  provide 
elaboration  and  substantiation  of  the 
position  that  construction  of  the  upper 
Colorado  project  will  not  affect  our  cur- 
rent surplus  problem. 


First,  the  new  land  to  be  brought  un- 
der cultivation  is  only  132,360  acres  and 
that  will  not  be  in  full  production  until 
1975.  This  132.360  acres  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  "million  acres  of  land  which  the 
gigantic  upper  Colorado  River  project 
and  its  satellite,  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project  would  bring  into  production" — I 
quote  from  the  release  of  Representative 
Chet  Holifield,  Monday,  January  23, 
1956. 

The  Fryingpan-Arkansas  brings  in  no 
new  acres,  and  the  Colorado  only  132,000. 

The  Washita  project  in  Oklahoma 
which  we  were  pleased  to  vote  out  last 
week  without  an  opposing  vote  will  bring 
in  nearly  a  third — 41,000 — as  many  new 
acres  as  the  Colorado.  The  Ventura 
project  sponsored  by  southern  California 
will  bring  into  production  12,600  acres  at 
a  cost  of  $1,216  per  acre  and  an  annual 
pumping  cost  of  $50  per  acre.  It  is  in  a 
highly  developed  urban  area  and  it  is 
worth  it.  Many  of  the  reasons  that 
make  the  Ventura  project  desirable  also 
make  the  Colorado  project  desirable. 
Repayment  features  are  the  same  in 
both  projects. 

Why  then  such  a  roar  about  the  Colo- 
rado and  surpluses?  The  reason  is  not 
surpluses.  We  must  go  deeper  than 
surpluses.  The  real  reason  is  that 
southern  California  is  making  a  pass  at 
the  upper  basin  States'  share  of  the 
water  which  the  lower  basin  States  and 
Congress  decreed  to  the  lower  basin  in 
the  law  of  tlie  river — 1922. 

Second,  increased  population  will 
bring  increased  demands.  Our  popula- 
tion is  growing  at  a  staggering  rate. 
Official  reports  by  experts  indicate  that 
our  agricultural  demands  by  1975  will 
far  exceed  our  Nation's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. 

Population  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  2,800,000  each  year.  As- 
suming present  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinues, the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
estimates  the  population  by  1975,  when 
the  project  approaches  full  production, 
at  228  million.  Four  other  predictions 
place  tlie  population  between  209  and 
250  million.  Tlie  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mate is  an  increase  of  40  percent  by  1975. 

There  are  409  million  acres  of  crop- 
land in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  If  the  needed  increase  in  acreage 
were  equal  to  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion— 41  percent — we  would  need  161 
million  more  acres  by  1975.  Of  course, 
this  figure  is  high  because  of  increasing, 
productivity.  In  any  case,  conservative 
estimates  indicate  that  we  will  need  the 
equivalent  of  100  million  new  acres.  The 
USDA  says  the  United  States  \fill  need 
40  percent  more  overall  food  production 
by  1975  and  that  one  of  the  commodities 
in  greatest  demand  will  be  livestock, 
with  an  increased  requirement  for  con- 
sumption of  49.4  percent. 

Byron  T.  Shaw  of  USDA  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
Affairs  that  we  will  need  35  million  new 
acres  by  1962  to  produce  the  forage  and 
feed  necessary  to  maintain  the  current 
per  capita  meat  consumption  at  156 
pounds  per  person.  Livestock  is  the 
major  crop  of  the  upp6r  basin  States. 
For  example,  livestock  constitutes  70  per- 
cent of  Utah's  agricultural  income.  Ihe 
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best  estimates  as  to  where  the  new  acres 
will  come  from  are  as  follows: 

Tot€d  aovrcet  of  new   land 

Mmttm 

OCTM 

AcTM  ofltot  by  trnprored  farming 
metboda 70 

Acr«a  obtained  by  draining  and  clear- 
ing land. ___-.— ^.— .    ao 

Total 00 

New. acres  required 100 

Acres  abort .     lO 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  my  authority  for  saying  that  the 
four  upper  ba^n  States  will  have  more 
cropland  go  out  of  production  every  10 
years  than  the  entire  Colorado  project 
will  bring  new  acres  into  production  in 
SO  years.  This  is  occasioned  by  with- 
drawals for  urban  development,  high- 
ways, airports,  military  reservations, 
erosion,  and  other  causes. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  cropland  we 
will  be  facing  in  the  United  SUtes  by 
1975.  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  livestock  on  the 
national  forests  and  public  lands  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  order  to  protect  the 
watersheds  which  are  deteriorating 
under  heavy  grazing  and  drought  condi- 
tions. 

Take,  for  example,  the  watersheds  in 
the  Heber  City.  Utah.  area,  one  of  the 
best  cattle  and  sheep  ranges  in  the  State. 
The  livestock  people  are  required  to  re- 
move 20  percent  of  their  cattle  and  sheep 
this  year.  20  percent  next  year,  and  20 
percent  the  year  after,  because  of  the 
•erious  condition  of  the  watersheds  which 
sustain  a  population  of  400.000  in  the 
valleys  below. 

Third,  these  132.360  acres  will  not 
come  into  full  production  until  about 
1975  and  by  that  time  demands  for  food 
will  far  exceed  the  supply.  In  fact,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamaticn  s  most  recent  re- 
port. Reclamation  and  the  Crop  Surplus 
Problem,  sa^s: 

Reepcnalble  officials  of  the  tJSDA  antici- 
pate a  balance  between  production  and  con- 
sumption of  agricultural  eommodlUea  in  S 
to  ft  years. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  acreage 
reserve  program  is  to  run  only  to  1959. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  feels  that 
there  will  be  no  need  for  it  after  that 
d»te. 

Thia  la  the  answer  to  the  opposition's 
question:  "How  can  the  administration 
on  the  one  hand  call  for  a  decrease  in 
acreage  allotments  through  the  soil  bank 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  ask  Congress  to 
approve  the  buUding  of  reclamaUon 
projects?" 

I  The  answer  Is  "the  acreage  allotment 
of  the  soil  bank  runs  only  until  1959." 

The  acreage  reserve  will  expire  6  years 
before  even  the  Colorado  storage  dams 
are  completed. 

Fourth,  a  vote  for  the  Colorado  project 
la  a  vote  to  reduce  surphiaes.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  vote  against  the  Colorado 
Is  a  vote  to  increase  surpluses  In  the  basic 
commodities. 

The  assumption  Is  faUadous  that  if  the 
Colorado  project  la  klUed  the  water  win 
not  be  put  to  UuMdlato  Ijoneflcial  um  Ui 
a«ricu)tur«.  On  the  contrary,  this  bin  la 
bcinc  oppoaed  by  a  weU-heeM  aouthera 


California  lobby  chiefly  for  the  reason 
that  they  want  the  water.  They  know 
that  water  runs  down  hill.  They  know 
that  unless  the  upper  basin  States  have 
the  storage  dams  to  Impound  flood  waters 
these  SUtes  can  never  use  the  7  V^  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year  which  Congress 
and  even  the  lower  basin  SUtes  them- 
selves have  awarded  to  them.  There- 
fore, by  blocking  this  measure  the  upper 
basin  States'  share  of  the  water  is,  and 
tnevlUbly  will  be.  used  by  the  lower  Cali- 
fornia SUte  and  by  Mexico. 

If  used  In  the  upper  basin  States,  the 
water  will  not  produce,  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  basic  commodities  that  go 
Into  Qovemment  warehouses  under  price 
supports.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  project 
Is  not  approved  by  Congress,  and  hence 
the  water  not  used  by  the  upper  basin 
States,  it  will  be  used  by  the  lower  basin 
States  and  Mexico  to  produce  basic  com- 
modities that  are  seriously  in  surplus  and 
do  go  into  the  Government  warehouses 
in  large  amounts. 

For  example,  in  1945— Cotton  Branch 
of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— Imperial  County  had  9  acres  of 
cotton.  In  1953  this  county  had  116.630 
acres  of  cotton.  In  1945,  San  Joaquin 
County  had  317.900  acres  of  cotton;  In 
1933,  1,182.750.  In  1945.  aU  of  California 
had  only  319.000  acres  of  cotton;  in  1953. 
1.348.0C0. 

What  is  more  alarming  to  cotton  pro- 
ducers of  our  country.  Mexico,  with  no 
acreage  restrictions,  now  produces  one- 
half  million  bales  of  cotton,  all  with  Colo- 
rado water,  much  of  which  beloniTS  to 
the  upper  twisin.  California  has  at  least 
85.000  additional  acres  upon  which  she 
can  grow  cotton  and  other  basic  com- 
modities. Mexico  has  many  additional 
acres  upon  which  she  can  grow  cotton 
with  the  upper  basin  SUtes'  water  on  the 
Colorado  River  Delu.  if  upper  basin 
water  is  allowed  to  run  down  to  her. 
Upper  basin  SUtes  can  guarantee  not  to 
raise  1  pound  of  cotton  under  the  Colo- 
rado project. 

This  is  only  one  rea.son  why  I  say  "A 
vote  for  the  Colorado  project  is  a  vote  to 
reduce  surpluses." 

It  is  Important  to  realise  that  wheat 
production  in  the  upper  ba-sin  will  be  re- 
duced by  construe  Uon  of  the  project, 
since  dry  farm  wheat  operations  can  be 
expected  to  be  cut  from  50  percent  to  90 
percent  in  favor  of  crop.s  which  are  more 
economical  when  irrigation  water  must 
be  purchased. 

■on.    BANK    MAS    HO    BSARrNQ   ON   TH*   tSSlTt    AS 
NOW    PLANNED 

The  opponents  of  the  Colorado  River 
have  said  that  it  is  Inconsistent  to  eitab- 
llsh  a  soli  bank  plan  and  take  land  out 
of  production  and.  on  the  other  hand,  to 
pass  the  Colorado  project  How  Is  this 
statement  erroneous? 

The  acreage  reserve  program  Is  to  ex- 
pire in  1959.  It  is  a  temporary  measure 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture plans  to  have  supply  and  demand 
In  l)alance  In  3  to  5  years.  The  Colorado 
project  will  not  begin  to  come  into  any 
production  until  years  after  that  time. 

Th«  only  crop  produced  in  the  four 
SUtes  of  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  UUh. 
ftod  Wyoming  which  is  eligible  for  the 


acreage  reserve  program  is  wheat,  and 
Irrigation  water  will  reduce  wheat  pro- 
duction. 
QBAiM  noevcn  nt  xjmt  coloaaoo  basin  dois 

MOT    OO    UNOKB    FSICS    SUPFOBT.    SVT    U    VOB 
LOCAI.  m> 

In  1954.  4.561.635  bushels  of  com  were 
produced  on  reclamation  projects  in 
Colorado.  New  Mexico.  UUh.  and  Wyo- 
ming. Of  this  amount  a  mere  440 
bushels,  or  0.01  percent  of  the  com  pro- 
duced in  these  4  SUtes  on  reclamation 
project  lands  were  placed  under  price 
support  at  a  support  value  of  $723.  Con- 
trast this  440  bu.Hhels  with  the  CCC  corn 
inventory  of  757.612.049  bushels  with  a 
support  value  of  $1,300,322,952.  Why 
such  a  small  amount  placed  under  price 
support?  Because  corn  is  not  produced 
for  commercial  sale  in  these  four  SUtes. 
but  for  livestock  feed.  In  fact,  none  of 
these  four  SUtes  are  even  in  the  desig- 
nated "commercial  corn  area "  for  price 
purposes. 

In  1954.  2,751.961  bushels  of  wheat 
were  produced  on  reclamation  proJecU 
in  Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming. Of  this  amount  only  402.420 
bushels,  or  14.6  percent  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced on  reclamation  lands  were  placed 
under  price  support  at  a  support  valu?  of 
$364,609.  Contrast  this  402.420  bushels 
with  the  CCC  wheat  inventory  of  888.- 
542.189  bushels  with  a  support  value  of 
$2.399  042.201. 

In  1954.  5.121.245  bushels  of  barley 
were  produced  on  reclamation  proJecU 
in  Colorado.  New  Mexico.  UUh.  and 
Wyoming.  Of  this  amount  only  62.282 
bushels,  or  1.2  percent  of  the  barley  pro- 
duced in  these  SUtes  on  reclamation 
project  lands  were  placed  under  price 
support  at  a  support  value  of  $63,708 
Contrast  this  62.282  bushels  with  the 
CCC  barley  Inventory  of  31.261.403 
bu.-hels  with  a  support  value  of  $43,9<S6,* 
463. 

In  1954.  2,552.944  bu-shels  of  oafs  were 
produced  on  reclamation  proJecU  m 
Colorado.  New  Mexico.  UUh.  and  Wyo- 
ming. Of  this  amount,  an  Insignificant 
9.2G6  bushels  or  0.36  percent  of  the  oau 
produced  on  reclamation  project  lands 
were  placed  under  price  support  at  a  sup- 
port value  of  $7,093.  ConUast  this  9  286 
ba'hels  with  the  CCC  oaU  inventory  of 
35.258.232  bushels  with  a  support  value 
of  $29,987,599. 

Why  such  a  small  amount  placed  under 
price  support?  Two  reasor«  primarily: 
First,  little  acreage  is  planted  to  wheat 
because  Irrigated  land  used  to  produce 
fruiu  and  ve.eUbles  and  other  specialty 
crops  bring  higher  returns  to  farmers; 
second,  most  of  the  wheat  produced  as 
are  the  other  small  grains,  are  fed  ta  live- 
stock. 

In  1954.  2.299  bushels  of  rye  were  pro- 
duced on  reclamation  projecu  in  Colo- 
rado. New  Mexico,  UUh,  and  Wyoming. 
Of  this  insignificant  amount  only  148 
bushels,  or  6.5  percent  of  the  rye  pro- 
duced were  placed  under  price  support 
at  a  support  value  of  $191.  Contrast 
this  149  bushels  with  the  3.305,906  bush- 
els  in   the  CCC  inventory,   valued  at 

SVMMABT 

In  summary,  then,  we  have  shown  that 
the  surplus  issue  has  been  distorted  all 
out  of  proportion  to  lU  importance. 
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First,  because  the  project  brings  under 
cultivation  only  132.360  new  acres.  More 
acres  will  be  takon  out  of  production  each 
decade  than  will  be  brought  into  produc- 
tion by  the  entire  project.  This  is  due 
to  the  many  acres  retired  by  urban 
growth,  new  highways,  airports,  and  so 
forth. 

Second,  because  these  new  acres  will 
not  be  brought  into  full  cultivation  until 
1975. 

Third,  that  our  agricultural  demands 
by  1975  will  f(ir  exceed  our  Nation's 
capacity  to  produce,  and  new  acres  at 
that  time  will  be  an  unmitigated  blessing. 

Fouth.  that  far  more  basic  commod- 
ities now  in  surplus  mill  be  produced  if 
the  water  is  permitted  to  run  down  into 
the  lower  basin  than  if  it  is  consumed  in 
the  upper  basin. 

Fifth,  that  the  crops  produced  in  the 
upper  basin  States  are  not  to  any  extent 
the  basic  crops  that  make  up  the  Govern- 
ment surpluses. 

Sixth,  that  the  proposed  soil  bank  has 
no  bearing  on  the  issue  because  the  acre- 
age reserve  program  of  the  soil  bank  ex- 
pires in  1959.  long  l)efore  any  acres  under 
the  Colorado  can  be  brought  into  pro- 
duction. 

Seventh,  that  the  20  million  acres  in 
non-irrigated  sections  of  the  United 
SUtes  which  can  be  reclaimed  will  be 
needed  before  the  Colorado  project 
comes  into  production,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  except  for  special  areas  these  acres 
would  be  limited  to  the  few  basic  crops 
which  make  up  the  Government  surplus. 

The  real  issue  is  not  surpluses,  cost 
engineering,  or  repayment.  The  real 
issue  is  "Who  gets  the  water?" 

I  doubt  that  my  colleacues  will  deny 
the  ri«ht  of  the  upper  basin  SUtes  to  use 
their  own  water  and  by  such  action  make 
that  water  available  to  lower  California 
and  to  Mexico. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  lo  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HosmerI. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
debate  on  this  project  has  taken  a  rather 
curious  turn.  One  of  the  speakers  Just 
a  few  minutes  ago  asked  you  to  support 
the  project  because  apparently  he  be^ 
lieves  that  Califoniians  are  a  bunch  of 
rascals  in  their  position  in  this,  and  their 
opposition  to  the  project  on  the  ba&is 
It  uses  water  of  the  river  to  which  the 
lower  basin  is  entitled. 

Also,  yesterday  it  was  Implied  that  I 
had  quoted  some  i-esolutions  in  the  Rec- 
ord that  did  not  exist,  from  cerUin  rail- 
way brotherhoods.  The  statements  I  put 
in  the  Record  did  not  identify  any  par- 
ticular national  organisations.  It  was 
suted  here  apparently  that  I  did  sUte 
they  were  national  organizations  and 
telegrams  wei-e  produced  from  them  say- 
ing that  they  had  Uken  no  recoi'd  on 
this. 

As  to  the  organizations  to  which  1  re- 
ferred. I  obuined  their  feelings  on  the 
matter  by  a  letter  dated  March  7.  1955. 
from  Railroad  Brotherhoods.  California 
l^lslatlve  Board,  representing  the 
Brotherhoods  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Engineers.  Railroad  Trainmen. 
Conductors  and  Brakemen.  Locomotive 
Bnglneera.  Railway  Clerka.  Rallwar  Car* 
men.  Maintenance  of  Way  Bmployeet; 


Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers.  Railroad 
Signalmen.  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Na- 
tional Railway  Employees.  These  are  all 
organizations  in  California  and  I  neither 
sUted  nor  intended  to  imply  they  were 
national  organizations. 

Also  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  the  grand  lodge  in  Detroit: 
another  letter  from  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers out  in  Sacramento.  These  will  be 
available  if  anybody  wishes  to  look  at 
them. 

There  have  been  ImpuUtions  of  un- 
worthy motives  because  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia's natural  interest  in  mainUining 
the  physical  availability  of  water  to 
which  she  has  a  legal  ri^tht  by  urging 
defeat  of  the  upper  Colorado  storage 
scheme. 

There  have  been  descriptions  of  some 
alleged  water  lobby,  which,  by  the  u.se 
of  the  word  "lobby."  apparently  imply 
that  something  not  quite  proper  is  afoot. 
Such  an  atUck  is  in  fact  an  atUck  on 
6  million  southern  Cahfornians  individ- 
ually who,  working  through  their  own 
water-supply  twdies.  both  officially  and 
unofficially,  are  seeking  to  protect  only 
what  is  theirs.    These  Ixxlies  are: 

First.  The  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California,  composed 
of  68  cities  including  Los  Angeles,  Long 
Beach,  and  San  Diego. 

Second.  Imperial   Irrigation   District. 

Third.  Coachella  Valley  Irrigation 
District. 

Fourth.  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District. 

Fifth.  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power. 

Sixth.  San  Diego  County  Water  Au- 
thority. 

There  is  nothing  either  sinister  or 
secret  about  these  organizations  or  the 
men  and  women  interested  in  them. 
Their  only  concern,  and  mine,  is  that 
southern  California  not  become  parched 
and  her  futuie  strangled  by  upstream 
developments  preventing  our  rightful 
share  of  Colorado  River  water  from 
reaching  us. 

The  a  tucks  being  made  on  us  are 
purely  diversionary  Uctics  to  Uke  at- 
tention away  from  the  merits  of  our 
cause  and  the  very  real  and  apparent 
defects,  financial,  geological,  and  engi- 
neering, of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  proposal. 

Particularly  offensive  to  me  person- 
ally, is  the  obstinate  refusal  of  project 
proponents  to  Uke  into  consideration 
the  compound  interest  costs  on  money 
which  would  have  to  be  borrowed  to  fi- 
nance the  project  and  which  runs  into 
billions  of  dollars. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Association  which  opposes 
the  upper  Colorado  scheme.  Just  v^hat 
is  it? 

The  Colorado  River  Association  is  a 
nonpartisan,  nonprofit  organization  of 
citlsens  from  all  sections  of  California 
and  from  43  other  SUtes. 

Acting  in  behalf  of  the  Colorado  River 
Board  of  California  and  the  member 
agencies  of  that  board,  the  association 
Is  carrying  forward  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  inform  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  exisUnr  »nd  proposed  water 
and  power  developments  on  the  lower 
Colorado  River, 


Members  of  the  association  are  repre- 
senutive  of  business,  industry,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  the  professions,  women's  or- 
ganizations, and  numerous  civic,  patri- 
otic, educational  and  service  groups. 

What  is  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California?  This  is  an  official  Califor- 
nia SUte  agency.  The  board  is  com- 
posed of  six  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  Each  member  of  the  board 
represents  a  California  water  and  or 
power  agency  with  esUblished  rights  on 
the  Colorado  River.  These  are  the  pub- 
lic agencies  I  mentioned  above,  namely: 
Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District; 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles;  Imperial  Irrigation 
District:  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District: 
San  Diego  County  Water  Authority:  the 
MetropoliUn  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  which  represents  68  cities,  in- 
cluding Long  Beach,  San  Diego,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Under  provisions  of  the  State  law 
which  set  forth  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Colorado  River  Board,  it  has  the 
responsibility  of  safeguarding  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
SUte.  its  agencies  and  citizens,  in  and 
to  their  contracted  shares  of  water  of 
the  Colorado  River  system. 

The  board  and  the  SUte's  public  agen- 
cies with  rights  on  the  river  are  not 
seeking  to  obuin  more  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  than  California's  share, 
but  to  safeguarding  the  share  of  the 
river's  water  for  which  California  peo- 
ple, through  their  public  agencies,  have 
long-standing  contracts. 

There  are  6  miUion  people  in  south- 
ern California  depending  on  Colorado 
River  water.  The  people  of  this  area 
desperately  need  the  water  they  are  now 
receiving  from  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem. The  6  million  people  who  must 
have  this  water  are  not  asking  for  water 
tc  pour  on  arid  aci-es  in  order  to  raise 
additional  crop  surpluses  and  increase 
the  Nation's  Ux  burden:  they  are  not 
asking  the  Government  to  spend  $5  bil- 
lion to  further  their  own  selfLsh  in- 
terests; they  are  not  clamoring  for  the 
construction  of  a  gigantic  water  and 
power  system  that  is  at  best  toUlly  un- 
sound, both  from  an  engineering  and 
economic  sUndpoint;  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia ask  none  of  these  things. 

What  then  is  southern  California  ask- 
ing? The  millions  of  people  in  Uiis  area 
are  a.sking  only  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  use  of  water  that  they  must 
have  to  carry  on  normal  daily  living. 
This  is  water  to  be  used  in  homes, 
schools,  and  business.  This  is  water  for 
drinkiiig.  washing,  and  water  to  meet 
the  noi-mal  demands  of  any  giant  meti^o- 
politan  area. 

There  are  twice  as  many  people  liv- 
ing In  southern  California,  all  of  them 
directly  dependent  upon  w*ter  from  the 
Colorado  River,  than  in  all  of  Colorado. 
New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming  com- 
bined. In  addition,  only  a  small  portion  / 
of  the  people  in  these  four  SUtes  could 
possibly  benefit  from  the  upper  Colorado 
project,  while  on  the  other  hand,  every- 
one of  the  •  million  people  In  the  Loa 
Angeles  metropolitan  water  district  will 
•uffer  equal  haixlahlp  by  the  project's 
completion. 
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This  ia  a  CMe  where  millions  of  people 
are  asking  the  OoTemment  not  to  waste 
billions  of  dollars  in  order  to  take  away 
water  that  they  must  have  to  live.  This 
is  a  plea  by  the  people  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  most  basic  necessity  of 
life,  water. 

It  is  difOcult  to  imagine  how  Congress, 
mindful  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion and  with  all  of  the  facts  so  readily 
available,  could  presume  to  pass  such  a 
bill.  There  is  only  one  answer  to  this 
tjrpe  of  legislation:  decisive  and  perma- 
nent defeat. 

I  should  Just  like  to  say  that  when  it 
comes  time  to  decide  whether  you  are 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill  or  against  the 
bill,  ask  yourself  this.  You  go  back 
home  and  some  constituent  comes  up  to 
you  and  says.  "Why  did  you  vote  for  a 
bill  that  would  cost  over  a  billion  dollars 
in  hidden  interest,  according  to  a  letter 
from  the  IDepartment  of  the  Interior? 
That  is  a  lot  of  money  when  you  add  it 
on  to  the  direct  appropriation.  When 
srou  do  that,  you  have  voted  away  almost 
$2  billions  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  only 
$1  billion  of  which  is  calculated  to  come 
back.  Why  do  you  Impose  those  addi- 
tional taxca  on  your  cor^stituents?" 
What  answer  will  you  give  them?  What 
will  you  say  when  your  conatltuenta  say, 
"Why.  you  voted  for  a  project  that  is 
KOtnc  to  eo«t  $794  an  acre  to  irrigate 
ItOjOOO  acres  of  land  up  in  Utah,  and 
the  whole  project  orerall  will  take  $545 
direct  expenditure  per  acre."  What  kind 
of  an  answer  are  you  going  to  give  them 
when  they  ask  you  that  question? 

What  kind  of  an  answer  are  you  going 
to  give  your  constituent  when  he  comes 
up  to  you  and  says.  "I  thought  this  bill 
had  something  in  it  for  the  Navahos  but 
it  has  nothing  substantial  in  it  for  the 
Navahos.  Why  did  you  vote  for  it?  " 
What  lund  of  an  answer  are  you  going 
to  give  your  constituent? 

He  might  say.  "Mr.  Congressman,  you 
voted  for  that  bill  and  it  would  require 
power  to  be  sold  at  6  mills  for  the  next 
100  years,  but  electric  power  was  not 
even  conceived  of  100  years  ago."  How 
could  you  vote  on  getting  the  taxpayers' 
money  back  on  a  speculation  as  far  into 
the  future  as  that? 

Another  thing  your  constituent  may 
ask  you  is.  "Mr.  Congressman,  what 
about  the  developments  tn  nuclear  elec- 
tricity? You  voted  to  spend  almost  half 
a  billion  dollars  for  hydroelectric  plants 
in  a  day  when  nuclear  developments  are 
taking  place. " 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  you 
should  think  of. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.)  One  hundred 
and  seven  Members  are  present,  a 
quonun. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Thoicsoi(1. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  passage  of  the  upper  Col- 
orado River  storage  project  now  under 
consideration  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  These  projects 
are  essential  if  a  large  section  of  our 
country  Is  to  vrow  and  develop  to  make 


its  fun  contribution  to  our  expanding 
national  economy.  It  is  vital  to  the  sta- 
bilization of  the  livestock  industry  of  the 
area.  It  is  essential  if  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  area,  which  have  been 
rightfully  referred  to  as  the  "treasure 
box"  of  the  Nation,  are  to  be  developed. 
It  seems  that  we  recognise  the  import- 
ance of  water  only  when  we  have  too 
much  or  too  Uttle.  Some  areas  of  the 
Nation  have  recently  suffered  from  too 
much  water.  We  of  the  intermountain 
West  have  been  sympathetic  to  their 
problem  as  we  have  been  to  other  sec- 
tions with  the  same  problem.  However, 
our  problem  continues  to  be  that  of  too 
little  water.  It  is  a  problem  that  has 
continuously  confronted  us.  This  has 
been  expensive  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  a  source  of  catastrophe  to  tl)e  area. 
In  the  drought  year  of  1934.  the  Federal 
Government  purchased  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  284.548  head  of  cattle  and 
564.976  head  of  sheep  as  a  relief  meas- 
ure. As  least  10  percent  of  these  were 
slaughtered  in  the  fields  because  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  ship.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports  that 
drought  as.'-.istance  amounted  to  over  $20 
million  In  fiscal  year  1954  and  over  $14 
million  In  fiscal  year  1955.  In  1  year, 
over  $650,000  was  spent  In  Wyoming 
for  drought  relief,  primarily  for  hay. 
This  was  at  the  taxpayers' expense.  Bet- 
ter we  should  be  assisted  in  helping  our- 
selves on  a  sound  basis  by  getting  at  the 
cause  of  the  problem. 

The  future  of  our  area  Is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  water 
throu({h  conservation.  We  have  abun- 
dant natural  resources  which  the  Nation 
sorely  needs.  These  include  uranium. 
oil  shale,  oil.  gas.  coal,  titaniimi.  vana- 
dium, phosphorus,  iron,  trona.  forests, 
and  others.  Most  require  water  for  de- 
velopment. Even  in  our  fondest  dreams, 
we  do  not  see  our  area  as  an  industrial 
giant.  We  will  not  be  taking  industry 
away  from  any  other  section.  With 
water,  we  will  serve  as  a  feeder  area  to 
supply  other  parts  of  the  country  with 
many  critical  raw  materials  and  at  the 
same  time  will  develop  as  a  better  market 
for  the  finished  products. 

The  number  one  argument  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project  lerislation  now  being  considered 
by  the  House  has  been  a  contention  that 
it  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
an  enormous  siun.  I  can  appreciate  how 
this  argument  would  cause  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  States  concern. 
It  is  an  easy  way  to  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tional reactions  of  a  tax-conscious  elec- 
torate. The  argument  though  is  not 
sound  and  as  I  shall  show  you.  is  based 
upon  fantasy  and  distortion. 

To  establish  the  facts,  let  us  examine 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  rather  than  to 
talk  about  something  that  is  not  before 
the  House.  The  bill  before  the  House 
for  consideration.  H.  R.  3383.  authorizes 
a  maximum  expenditure  of  $760  million. 
The  cost  estimate  of  the  projects  shown 
by  the  committee  report  is  in  round  num- 
bers, $758.8  million. 

Of  the  total  cost,  only  $7.4  million  Is 
not  reimbursable.  This  is  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total  cost  and  represents 
that  portion  of  the  cost  assigned  to  flood 
control,  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation. 


This  is  In  keeping  with  the  general  policy 
that  has  t>een  followed  over  the  years 
and  differs  from  other  projects  only  in 
that  there  is  such  a  small  amoimt  which 
Is  not  to  be  reimbursed.  On  our  other 
public-works  projects  such  as  river  and 
harbors  and  flood  control,  not  1  percent 
but  100  percent  is  nonreimbursable. 
Certainly,  neither  the  opponents  nor  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  can  be  objecting  to 
this  provision  in  the  bill. 

Of  the  remaining  $751.4  million. 
$422.7  million  are  allocated  to  power. 
This  entire  amount  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  with  interest.  Power 
revenues  will  continue  to  accrue  to  the 
Federal  Trea.sury  after  the  cost  and  in- 
terest are  paid  in  full. 

Another  $41  million  of  the  cost  Is  al- 
located to  municipal  water  u.ses.  Sim- 
ilarly on  this  feature,  not  only  will  the 
principal  be  paid  in  full,  but  interest 
will  also  be  paid. 

The  power  and  municipal  water  fea- 
tures encompa.s.««  more  than  61  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  Colorado  proj- 
ect. On  this  outlay,  the  Uxpayers  ob- 
viously are  not  expected  to  pay  a  penny. 

The-  remaining  $287.7  million  au- 
thorized is  allocated  to  Irrigation.  This 
amount  U  repayable  In  full,  in  50  years, 
but  does  not  bear  interest.  This  Is  In 
accordance  with  the  Reclamation  law 
and  has  been  standard  practice  for  the 
past  54  years.  The  principle  Is  sound 
that  the  irrigation  costs  should  not  be 
expected  to  pay  interest.  Vet  it  is  ap- 
parently on  this  fact  that  the  opponents 
of  the  upper  Colorado  project,  the  most 
vocal  of  which  have  had  the  greatest 
benefit  from  this  provision,  apparently 
base  their  preposterous  charges  that 
some  fabulous  burden  of  hidden  Inter- 
est will  be  placed  on  the  Nations  tax- 
payers. By  means  of  arithmetical  mys- 
teries known  only  to  themselves,  the 
opponents  have  come  up  with  some  fan- 
Ustlc  figures.  One  thing  Is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  they  have  assumed  expendi- 
tures not  authorized  in  this  bill  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose.  The  Members 
of  the  House  will  certainly  not  fall  for 
this  tjrpe  of  argument  to  discredit  this 
project  or  the  reclamation  program  In 
general.  This  is  actually  an  invest- 
ment for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  the 
Treasury  will  reap  far  greater  returns 
on  Its  investment  than  any  theoretical 
interest  charge  would  amount  to. 

President  Theodore  Roo.evelt  said 
back  in  1901  when  a  proposal  for  a 
reclamation  law  was  under  discussion: 

The  reclamation  and  aettlement  cf  the 
arid  lands  will  enrich  every  portion  of  our 
country.  Just  as  settlement  of  the  Ohk>  and 
Mississippi  Valleys  brought  prosperity  to  the 
Atlantic  States. 

The  following  year,  on  June  17.  1902. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  signed 
into  law  the  first  Reclamation  Act.  and 
over  fifty-odd  years  since,  the  truth  of  his 
1901  prediction  was  proved  over  and 
over  again. 

Through  multipurpose  reclamation 
projects,  the  entire  Nation  has  been  en- 
riched by  specialty  crops  not  grown 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  by  the  stabiliz- 
ing of  the  agricultural  economy  of  a 
large  part  of  our  Nation,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  water  for  growing  cities  and 
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growing  Industries,  by  the  production 
of  hydroelectric  power  and  in  taxes  paid 
directly  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  on 
the  new  wealth  produced — wealth 
which  would  never  have  come  into  being 
without  the  aid  of  reclamation. 

The  sum  total  of  these  benefits — tak- 
ing into  consideration  only  the  direct 
and  obvious  benefits,  without  regard  to 
the  multiple  indirect  benefits  that  flow 
Into  every  comer  of  our  Nation  and 
bolster  the  economy — Is  more  than  10 
times  the  total  of  all  money  that  has 
been  invested  in  reclamation  in  this 
country  since  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram in  1902. 

As  Theodore  Roosevelt  looked  for- 
ward in  1901.  the  Hoover  Commission 
Task  Force  on  Water  Resources  and 
Power  looked  back  on  the  53-year  rec- 
ord of  reclamation  in  1955  and  summed 
it  up  this  way: 

No  Federal  help  or  encouragement  baa 
been  as  attractive  an  Investment  aa  Irriga- 
tion dcrelopment,  or  has  provided,  per  unit 
of  expenditure,  as  fp-eut  a  unit  of  retun*  Ui 
western    regional    development. 

There  Is  a  clear  difference  between 
wasteful  expenditure  and  sound  invest- 
ment. It  is  tts  uneconomic  to  pass  up  a 
sound  Investment  as  it  u  to  spend  money 
recklessly  and  wastefully. 

The  report  of  the  Moover  Commission 
task  force  further  stated: 

Tb«  justtflcstioD  for  Federal  Interest  In 
Irrlgattoo  Is  not  solely  to  provide  land  for 
farmer*  or  to  Increaie  focd  supply.  These 
new  farm  areas  Inevitably  create  vlUaces  atul 
towns  whoee  fopulatlons  thrive  from  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  the  farmer.  mnrkeUng 
hu  crop,  and  from  the  industries  which 
grow  around  these  areas.  The  economy  of 
seven  Important  cities  of  the  West  had  Its 
base  In  Irrigation— Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Phoenix.  Spokane.  Boise.  El  Paso.  Fresno, 
and  Taklma.  Indeed  these  new  centers  of 
productivity  send  waves  of  economic  Im- 
provement to  the  far  borders,  like  a  pebble 
thrown  Into  a  pond.  Through  Irrigation, 
man  has  been  able  to  build  a  stable  civiliza- 
tion In  an  area  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  open  only  to  Intermittent  exploitation. 

A  folder  featuring  a  map  and  with 
banner  headline  entitled  "A  New  $4  Bil- 
lion Tax  Burden  Threatens  You"  was 
circulated  yesterday  among  Members  of 
ConRress.  As  I  have  previously  stated, 
there  is  no  way  tliat  we  can  determine 
what  mathematical  mysteries  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Colorado  River  Associa- 
tion of  Los  Ani^cles  to  develop  these 
figures.  This  circular  does  shed  some 
light  on  the  situation.  As  shown  on  its 
face,  it  assumes  33  participating  proj- 
ects whereas  this  hill  authorizes  only  11 
participating  projects.  Therefore,  from 
its  very  inception,  it  is  not  applicable  to 
the  bill  before  us. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  map  which  I  think 
should  be  set  straight.  The  Colorado 
River  Association  of  Los  Angeles  In  the 
circular  states: 

Costs  to  States  are  based  on  the  percentage 
of  Federal  taxes  paid  by  each  State,  as  com- 
puted by  the  Tax  Foundation.  New  York 
City  and  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  careful  wording  of  this  leaves  the 

Inference  that  the  Tax  Foundation  backs 

up  the  costs  shoiK-n  for  the  individual 

States.    This    is    not    the    fact.    Tax 
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Foundation  general  estimates  of  how  the 
Federal  tax  burden  Is  distributed  among 
States  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
costs  of  this  project  were  applied  to  the 
southern  California  fantasy  figures. 
This  was  then  used  to  create  the  infer- 
ence. The  fantastic  costs  assumed  to 
accomplish  the  distortion  are  solely  the 
reqwnslbility  of  the  Colorado  River  As- 
sociation of  Los  Angeles  and  its  associ- 
ates. I  am  advised  that  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation has  had  to  send  out  many  ex- 
planatory letters. 

It  would  appear  that  these  people,  to 
arrive  at  these  costs,  have  entirely  dis- 
regarded the  fact  that  61  percent  of  the 
expenditure  is  reimbursed  in  full  with 
interest.  This  only  leaves  $287,700,000 
in  addition  to  the  $7,400,000  that  is  non- 
reimbursable, on  which  interest  is  not 
directly  paid  back  to  the  TreasiuT-  This 
amount  is  repaid  in  full  in  50  years  plus 
the  development  period.  These  people 
certainly  cannot  expect  Congress  to  ac- 
cept this  argument  when  one  single 
flood-control  project  that  they  have  re- 
cently asked  for  and  which  has  been  al- 
lowed and  is  presently  tmder  construc- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  involves  $348  million  of  nonre- 
imbursable Federal  funds.  I  refer  to  the 
Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area  proj- 
ect in  southern  California,  which,  ex- 
cluding the  Whittler  Narrows  Reservoir, 
is  climated  to  Involve  the  $348  million  of 
nonreimbursable  Federal  funds.  These 
fimds  are  not  to  be  repaid  in  50  years; 
they  are  never  to  be  repaid.  If  we  were 
to  compound  the  interest  on  the  Federal 
money  for  a  period  of  100  years  on  this 
expenditure  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  surrounding  area  alone,  we  could 
contend  that  it  was  costing  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  $4,100,090,000.  How  the 
opposition  could  expect  us  to  accept  that 
interest  on  $295  million,  a  $53  million 
lesser  amount,  which  is  repaid  in  annual 
installments  over  a  shorter  period  of 
time,  and  reach  the  same  figure  shows 
how  preposterous  their  statement  really 
is.  But  this  money,  for  the  benefit  of 
southern  California,  is  never  repaid.  If 
we  were  to  continue  compounding  the  in- 
terest for  200  years,  a  figure  of  $48  bil- 
lion on  this  project  alone  could  be  de- 
veloped. It  is  obvious  that,  by  such  ri- 
diculous computaticns.  it  could  then 
be  contended  that  this  one  project,  for 
the  benefit  of  southern  California  only, 
would  eventually  be  responsible  for  the 
entire  national  debt,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, would  bankrupt  the  Nation.  The 
same  line  of  false  reasoning  could  be  de- 
veloped for  any  flood -control  project  in 
the  United  States.  Obviously  the  con- 
clusion is  not  true  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia representatives  would  imdoubt- 
edly  be  the  first  ones  to  object.  Our  in- 
terest in  rivers  and  harbors  improve- 
ments and  in  flood  control  are  not  bank- 
rupting us.  as  we  all  know.  This  is  be- 
cause it  is  an  investment  and  not  an  ex- 
penditure on  which  we  get  no  return.  A 
sound  investment,  whether  an  improve- 
ment of  navigation  facilities,  in  flood 
control,  or  in  reclamation,  builds  up  tlie 
national  economy. 

Let  us  now  take  a  close  look  at  the  in- 
terest-free money  allocated  to  the  irri- 
gation features  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project.    We  will  see  why  this 


will  not  create  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer, 
but  will,  rather,  considerably  ease  the 
taxpayers'  effort. 

The  surest  way  to  Judge  what  will  hap- 
PMi  on  a  project  which  is  to  be  construct- 
ed is  to  check  on  what  has  happened  on 
similar  projects  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  past.  In  nearly  54  years 
that  the  reclamation  law  has  been  in  ef- 
fect reclamation  projects  in  the  17  West- 
em  States  have  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  taxes  on  the  new  wealth  cre- 
ated over  25  percent  more  than  the  total 
cost  of  all  reclamation  construction. 

A  large  number  of  these  projects  are 
not  yet  completed  and  therefore  have  not 
yet  started  producing.  Many  others  have 
only  begun  to  produce.  That  means  that 
the  full  costs  of  the  investment  have  been 
included,  but  that  the  full  productive 
capacity  has  not  been  included  in  com- 
puting the  return. 

Whpn  we  consider  typical  reclamation 
projects  that  have  been  in  fuU  produc- 
tion for  some  time,  the  comparison  Is 
even  more  impressive.  The  Biu-eau  of 
Reclamation  made  a  study  of  15  recla« 
mation  projects  that  have  been  In  full 
production  over  a  ntunber  of  years.  It 
was  found  that  the  ctunulaUve  Federal 
Income  taxes  paid  from  1916  to  1953  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  new  wealth 
created  by  these  projects— taxes  that 
would  not  have  accrued  if  the  m-ojecta 
had  not  been  constructed — totaled  ap- 
proximately 5  times  the  total  cost  of 
construction  of  the  15  projects.  Without 
these  tax  revenues  the  tax  burden  on  the 
balance  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers  would 
have  been  materially  increased.  The  net 
result  of  reclamation  has  been  to  sub- 
stantially ease  the  taxpayers'  burden, 
not  add  to  it. 

The  f.gures  I  hcve  Just  quoted  relate 
to  all  reclamation  projects  or  to  sam- 
ples of  typical  reclamation  projects. 
There  are  numerous  examples  where 
the  return  on  the  Investment  in  tax 
receipts  has  been  even  more  startling. 
The  Strawberry  project  In  Utah  is  in  the 
same  area  and  on  the  same  sort  of  land 
as  the  proposed  Colorado  River  storage 
project.  It  was  built  some  40  years  ago 
at  a  total  construction  cost  of  $3,348,684, 
of  which  75  percent  has  novv  been  re- 
paid by  the  direct  beneficiaries.  The 
area  which  11  serves  w£.s,  prior  to  con- 
struction of  the  project,  almost  entirely 
wasteland.  The  tax  reti^n  from  that 
land  was  nil  At  the  present  time  1 
years  total  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes  on  the  wealth  created  by  this  rec- 
lamation project  is  more  than  $6  mil- 
lion, of  which  $4,400,000  goes  directly 
into  the  Federal  Treasury.  Thus,  each 
year  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  get  back 
more  than  the  entire  original  investment. 

The  projects  which  are  proposed  to  be 
authorized  in  this  bill  have  been  sub- 
jected to  close  scrutiny  by  the  executive 
agencies  and  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  each  instance  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  the  benefit  to  the  taxpay- 
ers will  exceed  the  cost,  even  allowing  for 
interest  on  the  full  investment. 

We  thus  see  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
the  charge  that  the  projects  proposed  by 
this  bill  will  be  a  drain  upon  the  Nation's 
taxpayers.  Over  61  percent  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  expended  will  be 
repaid  in  full  with  interest.    Thereafter, 
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revenues  from  power  and  municipal 
water  users  will  continue  to  accrue  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  As  to  the  amount  al- 
located to  irrigation,  the  principal  would 
be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  in  equal  an- 
nual installments  in  50  years,  plus  any 
development  period  authorized  by  law. 
The  interest  on  the  irrigation  investment 
would  be  offset  many  times  over  by  di- 
rect benefits  to  the  taxpayers — new  taxes 
collected  alone  would  offset  many  times 
this  theoretic  charge.  We  have  not  even 
considered  revenues  to  the  Treasury  or 
the  benefit  to  the  balance  of  the  Nation 
from  business  that  would  be  directly  and 
Indirectly  generated  through  this  devel- 
opment. 

Since  the  people  in  the  area  are  pay- 
ing for  these  projects  again  and  again 
by  irrigation  payments,  by  power  pay- 
ments, by  municipal  water  payments  and 
by  increased  Federal  taxes,  it  should 
neither  be  expected  nor  required  that 
they  should  pay  for  them  again.  That 
they  do  is  the  fact  under  present  law. 
Except  for  the  11  Western  States,  the 
other  sister  States  were  granted  full  and 
equal  status  with  the  Original  Thirteen 
States.  In  our  case,  this  is  not  so.  We 
are  the  so-called  public  land  States.  The 
Federal  Government  still  claims  a  major 
portion  of  our  surface.  Even  on  the  re- 
maining lands,  the  Federal  Government 
has  reserved  the  minerals  since  1920. 
In  the  State  of  Wyoming  the  Federal 
Government  holds  over  50  percent  of  the 
surface  and  almost  74  percent  of  the 
minerals.  Under  the  present  law.  all  of 
the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
and  52 '2  percent  of  the  proceeds  from 
mineral  leasing,  including  the  royalties, 
accrue  to  the  reclamation  fund.  The  rec- 
lamation fund  is  a  revolving  fund  which 
by  law  can  be  used  only  for  reclamation. 
At  the  present  time  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  total  annual  appropria- 
tion for  reclamation,  including  power 
and  municipal  water  features,  comes 
from  the  reclamation  fund  rather  than 
from  the  general  Treasury.  By  1965  it  is 
estimated  that  73.2  percent  of  the  total 
appropriations  for  reclamation  will  be 
from  the  reclamation  fund  rather  than 
Xrom  the  general  Treasury. 

Right  today  repayments  from  Wyo- 
ming projects  and  contributions  by  Wyo- 
ming to  the  reclamation  fund  exceed 
the  total  cost  of  all  reclamation  projects 
constructed  for  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
How  can  anyone  argue  that  this  is  a 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion? Certainly  no  one  expects  to 
charge  us  interest  on  withdrawal  of  our 
own  deposits  from  the  bank. 

Under  the  present  law,  and  at  the 
present  rates  of  collection,  neither  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  the  irrigation  fea- 
ture of  this  bill  can  ever  cost  the  tax- 
payer of  another  State  one  red  cent. 
This  is  true  because  during  the  actual 
period  of  construction,  the  upper  basin 
States  ol  Wyoming.  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico  will  actually  contribute  more 
money  to  the  reclamation  fund  bank 
than  the  amount  withdrawn  for  con- 
struction of  the  irrigation  features. 
There  can  be  no  "hidden  interest" 
charge  on  the  other  States  when  these 
four  States  are  depositing  more  money 


than  the  interest-free  money  which  is 
being  withdrawn.  To  prove  the  truth 
of  these  statements,  we  shall  refer  only 
to  contributions  by  the  upper  basin 
States  to  the  reclamation  fund  from  the 
sale  of  pi^blic  land  within  these  States 
and  from  proceeds  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  ordinarily  referred  to  as  ac- 
cretions to  the  fund.  Total  accretions 
to  the  fund  for  fiscal  1955  were  $33,478.- 
656.04.  Of  this  amount,  $23.3  million, 
more  than  two-thirds,  was  contributed 
by  the  upper  basin  States.  Assuming 
that  the  annual  accretions  remain  con- 
stant at  the  1955  level,  under  present 
law.  over  a  19-year  construction  period 
the  State  of  Colorado.  Utah.  Wyoming, 
and  New  Mexico  would  contribute  to  the 
leclamation  fund  out  of  their  irreplace- 
able natural  resources  the  sum  of  $442  7 
million.  Not  1  cent  of  this  money  comes 
from  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  Tlie 
total  cost  of  all  projects  authorized  by 
this  legislation  allocated  to  irrigation  is 
$287.7  million.  The  period  of  construc- 
tion will  be  as  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress in  making  appropriations  avail- 
able. The  most  rapid  period  of  con- 
struction that  has  been  assumed  has 
been  over  a  19-year  period.  We  thus  see 
that  during  this  19-year  period  of  con- 
struction, the  upper  basin  States  would 
contribute  to  the  reclamation  fund  from 
these  sources  only  the  full  amount  of 
the  construction  costs  for  irrigation,  plus 
an  additional  $155  million.  Even  under 
this  accelerated  construction  schedule, 
at  any  Kiven  year  the  amount  that  the 
four  States  had  contributed  to  the  recla- 
mation fund  from  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction would  exceed  the  ciunulative 
amounts  necessary  for  the  construction 
program.  Never  would  it  be  neces.sary 
that  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
irrigation  features  be  taken  from  the 
general  Treasury. 

In  this  computation,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  accretioiis  to  the  reclamation 
fund  will  remain  constant  at  the  1955 
rate.     This  is  an  ultra -conservative  as- 
:>umption.    The  fact  is  that  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund,  and  particularly  from 
these    S  ates.    have    steadily    increased 
during   the   past  several  years.     If   we 
were    to    a.«;sume    annual    contributions 
from  these  States  at  the  rate  which  they 
contributed  during  the  period  from  July 
1.  1955.  to  December  31.  1955.  the  annual 
rate  of  contribution  would  be  $26  5  mil- 
tion  per  year.    The  amount  contributed 
over    the    19-year    construction    period 
would  be  $503.5  million  and  the  amount 
by    which    contributions    would    exceed 
expenditures    for   construction   charge- 
able to  Irrigation  would  be  $215.8  mil- 
lion.   It  Is  obvious  that  there  can  be 
no  hidden  interest  chargeable  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation.     All  features  of  the 
construction   except   Irrigation   are  re- 
paid in  full  with  interest.    Under  present 
law.  these  four  upper  basin  States  will 
contribute  during  the  construction  phase 
far  more  to  the  reclamation  fund  than 
is  required  for  that  portion  of  the  con- 
struction chargeable  to  irrigation.    This 
money  is  to  be  repaid  without  interest 
but  It  Is  a  case  of  the  four  upper  basin 
States  financing  their  project  with  their 
own  money.    No  one  could  contend  that 
interest  should  be  charged.    There  is  no 


hidden  interest.    There  is  no  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Certainly  there  must  be  some  sense 
of  equity  In  the  heart  of  southern  Cah- 
fornia.  They  cannot  be  so  unreason- 
able as  to  expect  lis  in  the  upper  basin 
States  to  bank  their  projects  from  our 
natural  resources  without  interest  and 
then  be  heard  to  complain  that  we  do 
not  pay  interest  on  our  own  money. 

This  project  is  sound.  It  is  self- 
liquidating.  It  will  not  be  a  burden 
on  the  taxpayers.  It  is  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is 
essential  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  area.  With  the  project, 
the  area  can  make  its  full  contribution 
to  the  Nation  through  a  stabilized  econ- 
omy and  full  development  and  delivery 
of  its  vital  natural  resources. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Pillion). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting]  One  hundred 
and  four  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MILIAR  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Pillion]. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  site 
of  this  uppe-  Colorado  River  project  is 
often  referred  to  as  a  "treasure  chest." 
Yes.  it  Is  a  treasure  chest.  Nature  has 
endowed  this  area  most  generously.  It 
contains  vast  depasits  of  mineral  ores. 
Hydro  power,  coal,  and  uranium  are 
abundantly  available  to  furnish  neces- 
sary power. 

Water,  too.  is  available,  but  only  In  lim- 
ited quantities.  The  water  supply  is 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  tremendous  popu- 
lation and  industrial  expansion.  But. 
this  is  so  only  if  the  water  Is  applied  to 
its  highest  use.  human  consumptive  use 
and  industrial  use. 

What  we  decide  here,  today,  will  shape 
the  destiny  of  this  segment  of  the  Nation 
over  the  next  100  years. 

We  can  go  forward  and  benefit  this 
area  by  wisely  using  nature-  brunty. 
This  area  is  destined  to  produce  metals, 
chemicals,  plastics,  manufactured  and 
fabricated  producU.  We  can  transform 
these  lands  into  an  industrial  empire 
comparable  to  Pittsourgh,  Detroit,  or  the 
Ruhr  Valley. 

Or.  we  can  go  backward.  The  allocat- 
ing of  power  revenues  to  irrigation,  arti- 
ficially increases  electricity  prices.  This 
precludes  industrial  expansion  and  pro- 
duces uneconomic  farm  surpluses. 
Water  for  iirigation  Is  its  most  wasteful 
use.  This  program  would  relegate  the 
area  to  a  horse  and  buggy  economy  for 
the  next  100  years. 

The  Senate  bill.  S.  500,  passed  last 
summer,  contains  the  minimum  goal  of 
the  proponents  of  this  bill.  This  discus- 
sion will  be  confined,  in  large  measure, 
to  the  project  as  is  contained  in  Senate 
bill  500. 

CrNCXAL    SCHCMK 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  overall  outline 
of  this  operation. 

This  bill  creates  a  holding  company 
known    as    the    upper    Colorado    Basin 
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fund.  The  basin  fund  would  construct 
and  finance  the  projects  and  has  four 
general  purposes: 

The  first  and  primary  objective  is  to 
construct  33  Irrigation  projects  to  cost 
$628  million. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
construct  $72  million  worth  of  municipal 
waterworks. 

The  third  objective  of  this  bill  is  to 
rehabilitate  1.100  Navaho  Indian  families 
by  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  irriga- 
tion works  at  a  cost  of  $212  million. 

The  last  and  final  objective  Is  to  fur- 
nish a  cash  register  to  partially  pay  for 
these  three  dubious  speculations.  The 
financial  scheme  to  bail  out  these  first 
three  objectives  is  to  construct  5  dams, 
with  reservoir  and  powerplants  to  gen- 
erate electricity.  This  would  cost  an 
additional  $746  million. 
_  The  total  cost  of  these  4  ventures  is 
$1,658,000,000. 

COST   (IlfTTIAL  ANID  VLTIMATZ  PLANS) 

The  present  bills  represent,  merely,  the 
Initial  pha«^e  of  this  proposal.  There 
are  more  than  100  separate  Irrigation 
projects  under  study  for  the  ultimate 
and  comprehensive  upper  Colorado 
project.  This  ultimate  plan  would  cost 
an  additional  minimum  of  $1,600,000,000 
for  a  grand  total  of  $3,200,000,000. 

Based  on  a  national  population  of 
160  million  people,  this  Initial  phase 
would  cost  an  average  of  $10  per  person. 
The  additional  projects  In  the  ultimate 
plan  would  increase  the  average  cost  to 
$20  per  person  or  $7  million  for  each  con- 
gressional district. 

KKPATMCNT    PROVISIONS 

How  does  this  bill  propose  to  repaj*  the 
$1,658,000,000  invested  by  the  taxpayers? 
Repayments  are  allocated  not  on  costs 
but  on  the  Reclamation  Buieau's  esti- 
mates of  ability  to  repay. 

Six  hundred  and  eight  million  dollars 
of  allocated  power  costs  would  be  repay- 
able from  power  consumption  with  23a 
percent  intercut. 

Eeventy-tv.o  milllDn  dollars  of  munic- 
ipal water  works  would  be  repayable  by 
water  districts  with  2^8  percent  interest. 

The  remaming  $1  billion  is  repayable 
without  interest,  on  an  if  and  when 
basis  out  of  possible  power  revenues,  and 
upon  the  Reclamation  Bureau's  guesses 
as  to  repayment  ability. 

The  payout  period  ranges  from  50 
years  in  the  Senate  bill  to  120  years  on 
one  project  under  survey. 

ANALYSIS 

Now,  if  wc  analyze  this  project,  here 
is  what  we  find. 

At  2"'/8  percent  the  interest  charges  on 
this  $1,658,000,000  investment  would  be 
$47  million  annually,  for  the  Federal  tax- 
payers. 

The  net  revenues  of  all  the  power 
projects  is  only  $22  million  per  year. 
The  total  repayments  for  both  principal 
and  interest  from  farmers,  municipali- 
ties and  the  Navahos  is  $7,100,000  per 
year.  j 

The  total  repayments  of  $29,100,000 
for  principal  and  interest,  leaves  us  with 
an  annual  deficit  to  the  taxpayers  of 
$17,900,000.  upon  Interest  alone.  The 
principal  obligation  of  $1,658,000,000  can 
never  be  repaid. 


TAX    8UB8IDT 

I  have  a  letter,  here,  frcwn  a  privately 
owned  utiHty  comparable  in  size  to  the 
Glen  Canyon  hydro  plant,  costing  about 
$400  million.  This  private  utility  esti- 
mates its  taxes  to  be: 

Per  year 

Federal  taxes 19,000,000 

Local  taxes : 8,  500, 000 

State  taxes 4,500,000 

The  tax  subsidy  would  amount  to  $23 
million  a  year  on  only  one-quarter  part 
of  this  project. 

INrLATTON    LOSS 

If  and  when  repayments  are  made, 
what  do  we  receive  for  today's  loans 
to  this  project?  In  the  past  50  years, 
from  the  year  1905  to  1955,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  has  dropped 
from  $1  to  32  cents.  If  this  Inflationary 
rate  continues,  the  repayment  over  a 
50-year  average,  will  be  worth  less  than 
one-third  of  the  $1,658,000,000  invested. 

NO  INVXSTUENT  BT  BENEPICIABIES 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that — 

First.  The  6,700  farmers,  who  claim 
these  benefits,  invest  nothing  in  this 
project. 

Second.  The  municipalities,  who  want 
water  facilities.  Invest  nothing. 

Third.  The  power  companies  who  pur- 
chase power  without  investment  in 
plants,  invest  nothing. 

Fourth.  The  States  of  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado  invest 
nothing. 

If  these  beneficiaries  have  no  faith  in 
their  self-conceived  project,  how  can 
they  aik  the  people  of  the  other  44  States 
to  take  all  the  risk  without  any  of  the 
benefits.  This  is  truly  a  heads,  I  v/in 
and  tails,  you  lose  proposaL 

WATKB   srPPLT 

The  Federal  financing  of  $72  million 
for  municipal  water  systems  is  wholly 
unrelated  to  reclamation.  It  constitutes 
an  unjustifiable  preference  in  Federal 
financing  for  one  segment  of  the  coun- 
try when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mu- 
nicipalities lack  finances  for  their  own 
expansion  of  water  distribution  needs. 
This  would  constitute  a  private,  not  a 
public  PWA  project,  without  any  of  the 
merits  of  the  PWA. 

electric   rates 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  this  proj- 
ect is  Illustrated  by  the  proposed  Cura- 
canti  and  Juniper  power  projects. 

The  cost  of  electricity  sold  by  private 
taxpaying  steam  plants  in  the  area  is 
7.3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  same 
power  generated  at  Curacanti  will  cost 
9.6  mills  and  the  cost  at  Juniper  will  be 
10  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  No  one  has 
yet  tried  to  explain  how  you  can  profit- 
ably sell  electricity  at  7.3  mills  when  it 
costs  9.6  mills  and  10  mills  to  produce. 

NAVAHO    PROJECT 

The  Navaho  project  is  submitted  by 
the  Indian  Bureau  as  a  private  relief 
project.  The  Reclamation  Bureau  is  so 
dubious  about  it  that  it  took  great  pains 
to  disclaim  responsibility  for  it. 

Although  it  takes  only  $240  to  relocate 
an  Indian  to  an  industrial  Job,  this  bill 
would  bestow  $192,000  upon  each  of  the 
1.100  Navaho  families. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  why  should  not 
we  grant  $192,000   to  each  of   120.000 


other  Indian  families,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  discrimination? 

This  is  the  revival  of  the  WPA  as  a 
private  instead  of  a  public  WPA  project, 
without  any  of  the  merits  of  the  WPA. 

MO    APPROVAL    BT    ENGINEERS 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
Unit  3d  States  Army  engineers  are  the 
top  authority  on  engineering  and  fiscal 
feasibility  for  projects  of  this  type. 

On  July  3,  1951,  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick, 
Chief  of  Army  engineers,  severely  criti- 
cized this  project,  and  said: 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  am  unable  to 
concxir  in  tlie  recommendations  In  your  re- 
port at  this  time  with  respect  to  approval  of 
the  overall  plan  and  the  immediate  authori- 
zation of  the  initial  phase  proposed. 

In  its  latest  report  in  1954  the  United 
States  engineers  again  criticized  and  re- 
fused to  approve  this  project  using  the 
exact  same  language. 

At  no  time,  and  I  repeat,  at  no  time, 
has  the  United  States  Army  engineers, 
the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  or 
the  Agriculture  Department,  approved 
this  complete  project  as  contained  in 
Senate  500. 

If  this  House  approves  this  project  by 
passing  this  initiating  bill,  it  must  do  so 
upon  its  sole  responsibility  as  to  eco- 
nomic, financial,  and  enginering  feasi- 
bility. 

FARM  PRODUCTS  WILL  COMPETE  WTTH  48  STATES 

The  proponents  sincerely  and  seriously 
claim  that  the  farm  expansion  on  1,016,- 
675  adidtional  acres  will  not  compete 
with  other  farmers.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fallacious. 

I  say  1,016,000  acres  because  those  are 
the  figures  contained  in  the  Senate  Re- 
port 500  that  is  available  at  this  desk. 
It  is  not  120,000  acres.  It  is  1,016,000 
acres. 

This  coimtry  is  one  agricultural  mar- 
ket. Our  agricultural  economy  is  so  fiex- 
ible  that  our  farmers  can  shift  their 
production,  almost  overnight,  frpm  cot-  ' 
ton.  to  soyl)eans,  to  com.  to  hogs,  to 
poultry,  to  milk,  or  to  50  other  farm 
products. 

The  sugar  beets  to  be  grown  on  these 
additional  acres  in  Utah  will  compete 
with  the  cane  sugar  of  Louisiana  and 
with  the  sugar  beets  now  grown  in  Utah 
and  in  a  dozen  other  Midwest  and  West- 
ern States. 

The  excess  com,  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  grown  in  Utah  will  compete  with 
the  same  products  produced  in  40  other 
States. 

The  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  milk  pro- 
duced in  Utah,  on  these  lands,  will  com- 
pete with  and  lower  prices  for  the  same 
products  in  40  other  States.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  would  have  the  Federal 
Government  invest  $1,653,000,000  in  a 
scheme  which,  primarily,  proposes  to 
Irrigate  lands  owned  by  6,700  farmers 
and  1,100  Navaho  Indians.  The  invest- 
ment averages  more  than  $200,000  for 
each  of  these,  7,800  families. 

This  investment  is  subsidized  and  in- 
evitably the  products  produced  must  also 
be  subsidized.  In  their  self-intei-est, 
these  farmers  will  seek  to  repay  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  allocated  costs  as- 
sessed to  them.  Due  to  the  Federal  in- 
vestment,  they   will  seek   greater   and 
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greater  subsidies  for  their  produce  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  are  transforming  these  7,800  fam< 
illes  from  farmers  producing  salable 
products  into  lobbyists  whose  prime  mo> 
tive  is  to  exert  political  pressures  for 
Increasing  governmental  subsidies. 

This  grandiose  plan  destroys  the  cap- 
ital investment  of  $1,658,000,000,  it 
wastes  precious  water  resources,  it  de- 
pletes the  fertile  soil  bank  lands,  it  de- 
presses all  farm  market  prices,  and  it 
further  delays  the  balancing  of  supply 
with  market  demands  for  farm  products. 
The  taxation  of  farmers,  to  increase  farm 
surpluses,  is  adding  insult  to  injury. 

This  bill  is  a  travesty  upon  good  com- 
monsense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  ought  to  be 
recommitted. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Fernandez). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  state  that  the  work  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  spoken  has  been 
outstanding  in  our  committee.  He  has 
been  very  industrious.  The  bill  before 
us  today,  however,  is  the  House  bill  and 
not  the  Senate  bill  on  which  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  time  debating  this 
afternoon.  The  Senate  bill  is  not  be- 
fore this  body.  The  House  bill,  a  much 
more  modest  bill  and,  in  my  opinion, 
mn  economically  feasible  bill,  is  the  one 
on  which  we  are  having  this  debate 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  for  people  who  are  not 
only  my  constituents  but  constltuenu  of 
every  Member  of  this  House,  for  they  are 
wards  of  the  Government  and  they  and 
their  property  are  and  have  been  under 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
more  than  a  century. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  had  hardly 
been  under  the  rule  of  ihr  American 
Government  a  /ew  years,  when  the  Amer- 
l«tn  soldiers  in  IMJ  under  Kit  Carson 
roun4ed  up  all  the  Navaho  peopl«— men, 
women,  and  ehiMren— uprooted  them 
from  Ihe  b«nlM  oi  the  Mn  Juan  and 
•Uvn  ftretme,  and  m«r«lMd  them  300 
mUm%mMUtf09iH\mn^.  There thn 
woro  held  §upi\i§  m  »  MfMrntrttlon 
furnp  tot  I  f§mfu.  Wff  \H9  Ihey  were  4v- 
IfM  »o JBH,  (h«t  th#  mitiury  murehed 
ihtfrn  bMk  •fltf  Uifn$4  ih$m  Uto^t,  on  a 
¥§n  rmrm94  tren  of  th§  poorm  hind 
9¥§r,  In  (he  treatr  thoM  Indians  were 
r^riMf  t«  sicn,  they  promised  n*^»f  to 
IMM  Um  tiautdd  r#Mrv»(Km  Msi«n«d  to 

wtUHKt 

K»eepi  for  tn  abortlre  effort  to  re. 
h«MU(«te  theM  Indians  baek  in  tfff, 
whieh  was  aiNindoned  almost  before  it 
got  •C«rt#d,  nothing  of  any  eonseqtience 
WM  done  for  them,  snd  they  endured 
glmost  a  whole  century  of  suffering,  ne- 
glect. «nd  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  conflecated  their  lands.  In 
the  thlrtlee  and  forties  many  millions 
of  dollars  Anally  were  expended  In  an 
eflbrt  to  provide  hospitals  and  schooU, 
but  that  effort  was  so  Inadequate  that 
In  194g  there  were  14.000  Navaho  chil- 
dren who  bad  no  schooling  whatsoever. 


In  1930  another  effort  was  begun,  and 
a  bill  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $88 
million  m  an  effort  to  rehabilitate  these 
Indians.  That  program  expires  in  1960. 
Over  $50  million  has  already  been  ex- 
pended on  that  program.  Yet  Commis- 
sioner Emmons  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  it  would  be  between  a  quar- 
ter and  a  half  a  century  or  more  before 
this  tribe  could  become  self-sufficient, 
and  then  only  if  the  problem  is  attacked 
from  every  possible  angle.  Commi.s- 
sioner  Emmons  said  before  the  Senate 
committee: 

Prom  every  point  of  view.  I  beUeve  it  Is 
far  better  to  Invest  in  Navaho  economic  re- 
habilitation than  In  Navaho  relief.  In  per- 
manent stability  than  In  the  present  ever 
worsening  Instability  and  frustraUon.  The 
Navaho  project  offers  us  the  best  and  largest 
Opportunity  of  striking  out  In  that  direction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  In  de- 
tail the  innumerable  injustices  com- 
mitted by  us  against  a  great  people 
throuKh  almost  a  century  since  they  were 
rounded  up  in  1863.  What  I  have  said 
has  been  only  because  we  have  a  right 
to  feel  indignant  when  opponents  of  this 
bill  refer  to  the  k)enents  contemplated  by 
this  legislation  for  the  Navahos  as  a  huRe 
gift,  and  an  inordinately  expensive  one 
at  that. 

They  are  wrong  on  both  counts.  It  is 
not  a  Rift,  but  the  di.scharge  of  an  obliKa- 
tion  which  the  Nation  owes  to  the  Navaho 
people.  In  fact  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as 
a  nation  to  do  this  at  the  very  least,  and 
at  any  cost,  in  honor  and  good  conscience. 

Nor  is  It  as  expensive  as  their  propa- 
ganda tnes  to  make  It  appear.  The  final 
plans  and  reporU  on  which  the  Irrigation 
project  w  HI  be  considered  by  Congress  at 
the  proper  time  will  show  that  thu  will 
not  be  any  more  expensive  acre  for  acre 
than  similar  Irrigation  elsewhere. 

The  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
HcsMtsi  the  day  before  yesterday  re- 
peated a  statement  which  has  caused  a 
areat  deit!  of  confusion.  When  I  asked 
him  to  yield  so  that  wr  could  advice  him, 
as  he  ha4l  asked,  whether  It  was  true  or 
falsr,  he  declined  to  yield. 

What  hun  occurred  here  to  create  the 
confusiort  i«  that  a  photostnlie  titpf  of 
2  or  3  qiiestlons  and  answer*  taken  out 
of  eoni#st  was  sent  to  iterr  Mfmtm  M 
Conur§«m  (im^l^n0d  ut  ittum  that  a  lOO- 
»fr9  l»m  fm  §n$n  Mavaho  Indian  Urn* 
ily,  wouki  Mwt  f  IMJM , 

f  do  not  have  it  iNit  yotj  wiM  rtm0m' 
bar  It;  It  was  entitUd    kiuum  MpMieh* 


I  was  ipeeehless  at  tt»e  audaelty,  and 
th»  unfairness  of  whoever  was  r»tHtn*i' 
ble  tor  that  photostatic  handout. 

Those  (luestions  and  answers  were 
based  on  a  auick,  off  the  cuff,  pencil  cal- 
culation ity  a  commlttoe  member,  and  in 
Kood  faith,  I  am  sure.  Sut  thoss  who 
dtotrlbuud  It  knew  that  the  conclusions 
gsaertod  m  their  handout  were  as  falVb 
as  all  thi-  rest  of  the  unfair,  unethical, 
and  unwarranted  propaganda  to  which 
we  have  been  subjected. 

The  questions  and  answers  circulated 
•re  from  page  23J  of  the  hearings.  In 
the  same  testimony  at  page  239  the  com- 
plelo  cost  figures  were  placed  in  the  rec- 
ord, and  clearly  showed  the  error  of  the 
quick  calculation,  at  page  233, 


Those  figures  show  that  the  $211,845.- 
000  upon  which  the  pencil  calculation  of 
$200,000  per  family  was  made  at  the 
hearing  included  $36  million  for  the 
Navaho  Dam  and  Reservoir;  It  also  in- 
cluded 29.000  acres  which  are  to  be  irri- 
gated by  non-Indians;  and  it  included 
nearly  $11  million  for  the  Kutz  Canyon 
pumping  plant  for  non-Indian  Irrigation. 
Unwittingly.  In  the  pencil  calculation 
this  entire  total  amount  was  charged  to 
110.000  acres  of  the  Indian  project,  and. 
of  course,  the  result  was  a  completely 
erroneous  and  excessive  figure.  There 
are  other  inaccuracies  which  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  enumerate,  but  this  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  falsity  and  fallacy 
of  this  propaganda. 

And  of  course,  the  Navaho  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Navahos  irrigation  project.  Is  to  serve 
many  purposes,  including  the  irrigation 
of  non-Indian  lands,  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  Transmountain  Diversion,  and  a 
large  amount  of  industrial  and  munici- 
pal water  to  be  used  by  non-Indians,  and 
as  well  to  take  its  part  in  the  overall  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  total  storage  struc- 
ture to  control,  regulate,  and  distribute 
the  waters  of  the  entire  basin.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  the  dam  ia  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Government  from  the  power  revenues. 

In  that  same  handout  they  say  that 
because  It  was  so  expensive  the  Navaho 
irrigation  project  had  been  dropped 
from  the  bill,  intimating  that  the 
Navahos  will  get  nothing  from  It.  when 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  and  they 
know  it,  that  the  Navaho  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  south  San  Juan  project,  and 
the  Fan  Juan-Chama  diversion  project, 
never  have  been  In  this  legUlatlon  ex- 
cept on  a  provisional  authorization  basis. 
Only  the  storage  dam  at  a  cost  of  |3S 
million  has  been  In  from  the  start. 

Then  they  turn  around  and  say.  quite 
to  the  contrary— they  are  so  zealous  ihry 
meet  themselves  rominu  and  going— 
that  thr  ron«truction  of  the  Navaho 
Dam  nrtd  Rr^rrvoir  rommiu  us  firmly  to 
providing  the  Navaho  Iitdisnw  with  sn 
lrrif!ati/»n  project  To  Ihni  I  »ar  sm^n, 
It  rt^e«  do  ihnt  Tills  bill  does  Nufr>oti/e 
the  NnvMho  LNim,  which  am/m«  mher 
Hir,(»  •)»  Hore  water  fm  «n  Indian 
irriasik^  tfrmm  ntul  when  this  i*  dz/tM 
we  Mf  ntm\v  ffmmttt04  to  pr/fv^M  ihg 
irri«ati//ft  intn^fi  turtmvh  ^Ut^U  ili9 
IJJijrs  of  ths  d«M  so  impoutMlMl  mmf  be 

regally  and  moralty  the  M«rah4 
Indians  ar*  0,ani»(i  ut  a  fair  share  of 
ilw  «»at«rs  of  (h«  San  Juan  Hirer,  th#ir 

^u'L  *"^  ^'^  '*"'*'  **"•  ^*^*y  *^^*  We 
•II  know  th«t  If  in  the  overall  storage 
control  and  distribution  of  the  upper 
Colorado  Masin  waters,  tut  provision  is 
mad«  for  storace  of  the  Indian  waters, 
so  they  may  hold  th«m  and  um  them 
when  and  where  it  is  feasible,  we  have 
taken  their  water  away  just  as  effec- 
tively as  If  we  included  m  this  blU  g 
provision  sayuig; 

The  water,  of  th«  Navaho  Indians  In  th* 
m»n  Juan  River  are  herel>y  •pproprlat«d  f«>f 
the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River,  amt 
shall  be  permitted  to  flow  unimpeded  down 
the  Colorado  River  to  southern  California 
and  Mexico,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  thoM 
Who  may  have  the  Influence,  tbs  finances. 
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and  the  capacity  to  put  them  to  beneficial 
use. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  now,  that 
no  Congress  with  any  conscience  is  going 
to  take  these  waters  away  from  the 
Indians,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent 
their  being  taken  away  from  the  Indians 
is  to  provide  the  necessary  storage  to 
hold  them. 

Navaho  families  are  by  Government 
regulation  allowed  to  pasture  only  250 
head  of  sheep  per  family,  which  barely 
gives  them  a  subsistence  hving.  If  it  does 
that.  It  was  testified  that  transfer  of 
some  of  those  families  into  a  farming 
economy,  will  permit  an  mcrease  In  the 
number  of  sheep  to  each  family,  and 
perhaps  a  t)etter  than  a  bare  subsistence 
living  which  is  now  their  lot. 

The  building  of  the  dam  Itself  and 
other  Irrigation  works,  and  their  opera- 
tion, will  provide  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  Navaho  people.  It  was  testi- 
fied that  the  placing  of  1.110  families  on 
approximately  110.000  acres  of  Irrigated 
land,  would  create  work  and  provide 
livelihood  not  only  for  those  families  but 
for  a  toUl  of  18,000  Navaho  people. 
Many  people  believe  that  the  100-acre 
allotments  can  be  cut  in  half,  and  still 
provide  a  good  livelihood  for  twice  the 
number  of  famihes  at  present  contem- 
plated. 

For  example  the  testimony  Is  that 
there  are  now  7.669  acres  farmed  by  900 
Navaho  farm  families,  with  about  a 
$300,000  income  from  produce.  That  Is 
the  record.  If  they  can  do  that  on  an 
average  of  S'j  acres,  they  can  do  so  5 
times  better  on  40  or  50. 

Of  course  the  Navahos  do  not  go  in 
and  win  not  go  In  for  farming  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  The  farms  will  provide 
a  home  and  land  enough  to  raise  what 
they  need  to  eat  and  to  feed  their  own 
stock,  with  very  little  to  sell  and  that 
probably  only  for  trade  among  their  own 
people, 

Ihe  Navaho  Heservatl'm  with  a  popu- 
lation of  70,000  Navahos,  consisU  of 
34,000  square  miles  of  territory.  In  toUl 
«rea  It  approaimates  the  combined 
Mtatea  of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Mgsag' 
chiiseite,  Bn4  New  Ifampshlrr  It  Ig 
twiee  the  e/imhtned  are*  of  Ngwgll, 
fuerto  nieo,  Ouam,  Amerlggn  fgrnog, 
f'angmg  Cangf  Zone,  gnd  ihg  Virgin 
{•lands,  It  Is  ruh  m  n*iurg|  tmdg« 
reloped  rmnntrss*,  Tliere  gre  emgU  gregg 
of  Um^,  Ttm$  grg  Igrgg  deposiu  of 
minerglf  such  g«  gggt  gnd  urgnlum,  fA 
fact  It  was  g  Ngygho  Indian  who  dig- 
c/ivered  the  lgrg«M  deposit  of  urgnlum 
yet  known.  The  helium  m  the  reaeryg* 
lion  hgg  boon  prgemp(«d  by  thg  Oov* 
ernment  which  holds  g  monopoly  on  It, 
These  gnd  other  resourc«s  cgn  be  de- 
reloped,  end  Industry  created  when  gnd 
If  wgtcr  Is  Impounded  gnd  stored  for 
their  use  within  the  UmlU  of  their  ahgre, 
and  the  share  of  New  Mexico  wgten  un- 
der the  compact,  to  which  the  Ngvgho 
wgt«rs  have  been  ehgrged, 

Notwithsunding  »U  these  Ignds  gnd 
these  resources  the  Ngvgho  lodlang 
therein  win  continue  to  lire  under  stand- 
ards  which  are  a  discredit  to  this  Oov- 
emment  of  ours,  and  notwlthatgnding 
the  expenditures  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  In  the  years  to  come,  unkgg 


the  water  necessary  to  develop  their  re- 
sources is  impoimded  and  put  to  bene- 
ficial use.  and  imless  we  continue  a 
rehabilitation  program  that  will  make 
than  aelf -sufficient  and  self-sustaining. 
Uae  of  their  waters  to  which  they  are 
Justly  enUtled  wUl  be  one  big  long  step 
forward,  I  repeat  that  no  Congress  is 
going  to  take  these  waters  away  from  the 
Indians  and  that  unless  these  waters  are 
impoimded  they  will  as  eflTectively  lose 
them  as  if  they  were  taken  away  from 
them.  I  have  confidence  therefore  that 
the  Congress  will  meet  these  obligations 
irrespective  of  the  cost  involved. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come 
from  a  portion  of  California  that  does 
not  necessarily  associate  me  with  either 
southern  California  or  northern  Califor- 
nia, since  it  happens  that  my  home  and 
my  district  are  m  almost  the  geographi- 
cal center  of  that  great  State. 

During  some  of  the  discussions  that 
have  gone  on  here,  there  has  been  some 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  State  of  California  or  certain 
other  Western  States  were  on  trial  here 
with  reference  to  some  of  the  things 
they  may  have  done  in  the  past  or  some 
of  their  past  performances  with  refer- 
ence to  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  IrrigaUon  and  Recla- 
mation that  considered  this  bill  over  a 
period  of  many,  many  weeks.  I  felt  that 
we  had  two  basic  principles  on  which  to 
make  our  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  would  support  or  oppose  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us  today. 
Those  two  basic  principles,  as  I  under- 
stood them,  were  with  reference  to  the 
economic  feasibility  of  this  project,  and 
whether  or  not  the  people  of  the  upper 
basin  SUtes— Colorado,  UUh.  Wyoming, 
and  New  Mexico— had  any  righu  to  the 
wgter  of  the  Colorado  Nlrer, 

The  thing  that  1  considered  with  rHptm 
once  to  this  partlculgr  prin«lpl«  wgs  thg 
etgfement  we  find  throughout  the  legla- 
latlon  we  hgre  before  us  hgrg  todgy<  gnd 
thai  ig,  those  rightg  which  gre  found  In 
gggtlon  f  of  the  Mi,  whoroln  dig  gigio* 

NMhIag  tt*mt0tn*4  tn  Hits  set  shall  fie  #wi» 
simsg  Ut  sltsf,  mn»n4,  repeal,  04tmtfU0,  in* 
terpret,  mtt4Hf,  er  be  m  euwlUet  with  ggr 

prt/rielofM* 

Then  we  hgyg  g  long  list  of  tcntruU 
gnd  of  ggrgementg  boMrgen  the  fUto  of 
CgUfomlg  gnd  thg  upper  bgeln  futgg, 

I  gm  herg  gg  g  Rgproigntgilyg  from 
CgUfomlg  to  fgy  thgt  I  do  not  doglrg  td 
glre  gwgy  one  drop  of  Cgilfomlg'g  wgt«r, 
but  I  do  believe  thgt  the  upper  bgeln 
§Ui§§  have  eerum  rlghU  under  theeg 
compgctg  gnd  thgt  CgUfomlg  tg  fullr 
proioctod  by  the  provMong  of  thig  MU, 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  Mr,  Chalrmgn,  X 
yield  §V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
CgUfomlg  (Mr,  EifgLgl, 

Mr,  BNOLX,  Mr,  Cbglrmgn,  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomialMr, 
SiskI  made  the  etetement  that  he  did. 
Much  has  been  said  here  in  the  past  3 
days  with  regard  to  the  water  rightg 
problem  on  the  Colorado  River.    I  sus- 


pect that  there  are  not  going  to  be  any 
votes  changed  one  way  or  the  other  on 
that    particular    pomt.    But,    for    the 
benefit  of   my   friends   from   southern 
California  who  have  raised  the  question 
as  to  southern  California's  water  rights, 
with  particular  reference  to  one  engi- 
neering report,  the  Hill  report.  I  would 
like  to  refer  them  to  an  item  I  put  in  the 
Record  of  yesterday,  dealing  with  the 
problem.    To  emphasize  again  what  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  SiSK]  has  said,  that  is.  that  section 
14  of  this  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  manage  these  water 
projects  in  accord  with  the  basic  pact 
on  the  river,  the  law  of  the  river.    If  he 
does  not  do  so,  any  State  can  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  consent  of  thg 
Congress  to  join  the  Federal  Gove"S- 
ment  in  that  suit  Is  already  given.    Any 
State  that  does  not  like  the  administra- 
tion of  these  projects  and  says  that  the 
law  of  the  river  is  not  being  complied 
with  can  simply  step  into  the  Supreme 
Court  and  get  that  matter  adjudicated. 
Some  reference  has  been  made  here  in 
this  debate  to  the  engineering  on  this 
project.    For  my  own  part.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  that  to  the  engi* 
neers.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  men 
who  built  Hoover  and  who  built  Parker 
Dam  and  who  built  Davis  Dam  and  who 
built  Grand  Coulee  and  who  built  Shasta 
Dam  and  who  built  many,  many  othera 
of  the  great  water  and  power  projects  In 
this  country  are  going  to  build  a  dam 
that  will  float  down  the  Colorado  River. 
Some  reference  too  has  been  made  to 
the  question  of  public  power.    I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  this  bill  contoins  the 
standard    provisions    for    transmission 
lines.    It  contains  authorization  for  a 
basic  transmission  loop,  and  it  contains 
standard  provisions  for  preferences  to 
municipalities,  irrigation  dUtrlcU,  and 
other  public  aKcncles, 

Mr,  A8P1NALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

MrXNOLK,    1  yield, 
'  Mr.  A«I»XNALL,    It  conUlne,  does  It 
not,  gn  guthorlMtlon  of  gpproximgt«ly 
$UtM2fiOO  to  tAkg  care  of  whgt  tho 
gentlomgn  juet  mentioned? 

Mr,  KMQIM.  Thgt  le  gorrggt.  Now 
we  hgyg  Ut  sgy  beggueg  of  the  yget  grog 
inyolygd,  It  1«  g  tf Iffioult  m*tt#r  to  got  t« 
theeg  load  ggntofg,  gnd  for  thgt  roggon 
the  power  hgg  to  be  hgndl«d  on  iuet  • 
Utile  Mt  different  bgg|g.  Ait  gg  one  who 
hgg  gong|gt#ntly  Mipportod  pubUg  power 
berg  In  this  Comrm,  I  cgy  that  this  MU 
dogg  gygrything  thgt  wo  gan  do  with  re- 
ggrd  to  the  malntonangg  of  the  pubUo 
power  system. 

My  frfond,  the  ggntleman  from  New 
York  (Mr,  FfLLiPMi,  g  v§rf  gMe  member 
of  our  commlttge,  gpent  hie  time  here 
dlecueelng  the  tenau  MU,  X  know  some 
of  you  may  say,  "Oh,  weU,  we  pggf  half  a 
loaf  horg,  gnd  get  g  whole  logf  ggnt  bgck 
to  us  from  the  0engte  aide,"  X  want  to 
gay  to  you,  ge  X  said  to  the  Committee  on 
Rulgg,  with  respect  to  Echo  Park;  As 
far  as  X  am  concerned,  we  wlU  either 
leave  Echo  Park  out  or  we  wlU  klU  tlUe 
legislation. 

If  my  colleagues  on  the  conference  will 
gtay  with  me.  we  will  not  budge  1  inch 
on  this  legislation.    We  think  this  is  a 
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good  bill.  We  think  it  is  completely  ade- 
quate and  we  think  it  is  a  start  for  at 
least  two  decades  for  this  great  area, 
and  it  gets  them  on  their  way.  If  I  have 
my  way.  as  one  of  the  conferees,  I  want 
to  give  the  assurance  that  we  Intend  to 
stand  on  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENOLE.  'I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  will  not 
contribute  to  the  surpluses  of  corn,  cot- 
ton, peanuts,  rice,  wheat  and  tobacco, 
because  only  two  of  those,  wheat  and 
com,  are  grown  in  any  volume. 

History  shows  that  putting  land  un- 
der irrigation  moves  that  land  out  of 
the  production  of  wheat  and  corn. 

Finally,  the  amount  of  new  land  added 
under  irrigation,  which  is  one  twenty- 
eighth  of  1  percent  of  the  national  crop- 
land, is  not  a  significant  factor,  and  never 
can  be,  in  relation  to  the  farm  surpluses 
of  this  country. 

I  repeat,  the  total  new  land  brought 
under  irrigation  is  only  one  twenty- 
eighth  of  1  percent  of  the  national  crop- 
land. 

On  the  economics,  the  evidence  is 
clear,  and  supported  by  the  experts  in 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  that  this  project 
pays  back  99  percent  of  the  capital  in- 
vestment, with  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment and  power  and  municipal  water. 

The  actual  tax  contribution  from 
general  taxes  will  be  less  than  $14  mil- 
lion a  year  and  all  of  that  will  l)ear  in- 
terest, because  the  contribution  from 
the  reclamation  fund  more  than  covers 
the  amount  used  for  irrigation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That.  In  order  to  Initiate 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin, 
the  Ckjngress,  In  the  exercise  of  Its  constlnl- 
tional  authority  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare,    to    regulate    commerce    among    the 
States   and   with   the  Indian   tribes,   and   to 
make  all   needful   rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting property   belonging   to   the   United 
States,  and  for  the  purpoees.  among  others, 
of  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River, 
storing  water  for  beneficial  consumptive  use. 
making  It  possible  for  the  States  of  the  upper 
basin  to  utilize,  consistently  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  the 
apportionments  made  to  and  among  them  in 
the  Colorado  River  compact  and  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  compact,  respectively, 
providing  for   the  reclamation   of   arid   and 
semiarid  land,  for  the  control  of  floods  and 
for    the    Improvement    of    navigation,    and 
the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  as  an 
incident  of   the   foregoing   purposes,   hereby 
authorizes    the    Secretary    of    the    Interior 
(1)   to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
following    initial     units    of    the    Colorado 
River   storage    project,    consisting    of    dams, 
reservoirs,    powerplants.    transmission    facil- 
ities,   and    appurtenant    works:     Curecanti, 
Echo  Park.  Flaming  Gorge,  and  Glen  Can- 
yon:   Provided.    That    the    Curecanti    Dam 
shall  be  constructed  to  a  height  which  will 
Impound  not  less  than  940.000  acre-feet  of 
water  or  will  create  a  reservoir  of  such  greater 
capacity  aa  can  be  obtained  by  a  high  water- 
line  located  at  7,520  feet  above  mean  sea 
level  and  that  construction  thereof  shall  not 
be  undertaken  until  the  Secretary  has.  on 


the  bAsls  of  further  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic LnvesUgatlons.  reexamined  the  eco- 
nomic Justification  of  such  unit  and.  accom- 
panied ty  appropriate  documentation  tn  the 
form  of  a  supplemental  report,  has  certified 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  that. 
In  his  Judgment,  the  benefits  of  such  unit 
wlU  exceed  Its  costs:  and  (2)  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  following  addi- 
tional reclamation  projects  (Including 
power  generating  and  transmission  facilities 
related  thereto),  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
partlclpntlng  projects:  Central  Utah  (initial 
phase).  Emery  County,  Fla  .  Hammond.  La 
Barge.  Lyman.  Paonia  (including  the  Min- 
nesota unit,  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  Muddy 
Creek  Just  above  lU  confluence  with  the 
North  Pork  of  the  Gunnison  River,  and  other 
necessary  works).  Pine  River  extension. 
Seedskadee,  Silt,  and  Smith  Pork.  San  Juan 
Chama.  Navaho:  Proitded,  That  (a)  no  ap- 
propriation for  or  construction  of  the  San 
Juan  Chama  project  of  the  Navaho  partici- 
pating project  shall  be  made  or  begun  until 
coordinated  reports  thereon  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  the  affected  States.  Including 
(but  without  limiting  the  generality  of  the 
foregoinp)  the  SUte  of  Texas,  pursuant  to 
the  act  cf  December  22.  1944.  and  said  proj- 
ects shall  have  been  approved  and  authorized 
by  the  Congress:  Provided  further.  That 
with  reference  to  the  San  Juan  Chama  proj- 
ect, it  shall  be  limited  to  a  single  off  stream 
dam  and  reservoir  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Chama  River  to  be  used  solely  for  the  control 
and  regulation  of  water  Imported  from  the 
San  Juan  River,  that  no  power  facilities  shaU 
be  established.  Installed,  or  operated  along 
the  diversion  or  on  the  reservoir  or  dam. 
and  such  d.im  and  reservoir  shall  at  all 
times  toe  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
strict  compliance  with  the  Rio  Grande  com- 
pact as  .ulmlnlstered  by  the  Rio  Grande 
Compact   Cummistiun. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  commftte»  amendment. 

Committee  amendment: 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  all  of  line  5  down 
to  and  including  the  word  "and"  In  line  9. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  Jurt  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  committee 
amendment.  It  strikes  out  language  in 
the  bill  which  some  Members,  especially 
our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Budge  1  thought  was  too  broad  in 
the  preamble  reciQng  the  authority  un- 
der which  this  project  is  to  be  authorized. 
Therefore  the  language  was  stricken  out 
and  the  language  substituted  which  nar- 
rowed the  ba^e  of  the  recitation  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  under  which 
projects  of  this  character  are  authorized. 

I  say  that  merely  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. It  is  a  technical  amendment  as  are 
those  which  are  offered  down  to  the  one 
that  strikes  out  Echo  Park— and  that  is 
one  about  which  we  have  spoken  in  the 
debate. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word,  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  also  to  pro- 
ceed out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  yesterday  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  which 
has  charge  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Miller],  read  a 
statement,  a  press  release,  which  advised 
us  that  the  President  wanted  this  bill 


passed.  That  raises  in  my  mind  a  ques- 
tion of  just  how  far  the  President  went. 
Just  what  he  does  want;  and  that  doubt 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  on  another 
occasion  it  was  charged  that  an  admin- 
istrative action  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  influenced  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  t}ecause  of  that  false 
charge  I  rise  to  a  question  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  House  and  have  offered  a 
resolution  which  was  sent  to  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

This  question  raised  by  the  resolution 
affects  the  dignity  and  the  mtegnty  of 
the  proceedinps  of  the  House. 

In  September  of  1&55.  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Joined  in  the  investigation 
and  subsequent  hearings  to  "develop 
further  facts  and  current  information 
relative  to  problems  of  access  to  Govern- 
ment timber.  Including  access  roads; 
inadequate  and  outdated  inventory  data 
on  Federal  timt)er  resources:  increases 
in  the  allowable  cut:  revised  timtx'r  salens 
practices  to  provide  sales  of  a  size  and 
length  that  meet  the  needs  of  small  and 
large  operators  alike;  increased  salvage 
sales  of  diseased  and  burned  timber: 
and  a  reexamination  cf  the  effect  of 
marketing  area  and  other  restrictioiis 
on  Government  timber  sales." 

Subsequent  thereto.  Joint  hearings 
were  held  by  said  subcommittees  in 
Wsishington  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  On  November  25.  1955.  at 
Portland,  Orep.,  a  statement  by  Senator 
W.  Kerr  Scott,  chairman.  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Timber,  was  issued, 
concurred  in  by  Congressman  Earl 
Chudoff,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  made  a  p«irt  of  the 
record. 

That  statement  in  part  reads  as 
follows: 

The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 
We  win  now  go  into  a  matter  that  is  not 
speciflcally  a  "timber  sales  policy  problem." 
Rather.  It  Involves  the  question,  or  ques- 
tions, of  how  certain  agencies  are  following 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  demo- 
cratic processes  that  are  demanded  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  respict 
to  our  forests  and  mineral  resources. 

The  tranrcrlpt  of  the  hearing  held  by  this 
Joint  Committee  In  Rueeburg.  Dreg,  on 
November  17.  1955.  discloses  that  certain 
seginenu  of  the  Department  of  Interior  are 
in  a  hassle  with  an  aged,  disabled  veteran 
over  bis  rights  under  the  mining  laws  of 
the   United   States  Government. 

There  appears  to  t>e  a  concerted  effort  to 
hustle  him  off  his  three  mining  claims  based 
on  the  allegation  that  the  claims  are  not 
mineral  In  character. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  case.  I  am  mind- 
ful of  a  considerable  amount  of  talk  In  the 
past  18  months  concerning  what  Is  known 
as  the  Al  Sarena  minting  claims  located  In 
Jackson  County.  Greg. 

There  are  many  Government  records  In- 
volving the  Al  Serena  mining  claims  and 
their  background  and  their  value,  or  lack 
of  value,  as  mineral  lands  that  have  been 
cloaked  In  obscurity  and  covered  with  the 
dust  of  more  than  15  years. 

The  Congress  needs  to  know,  and  the 
people  of  America  are  entitled  to  know, 
what  the  facts  are  In  connection  with  this 
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case  which  was  finally  decided  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

ThU  Senate  subconunlttee,  and  this  House 
8ut>commlttee  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Congress,  would 
t>e  derelict  In  lU  duty  If  It  did  not  seek  to 
determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
high  level  Interference  In  the  Department  of 
Interior,  weasel-word  legal  opinions  and 
questionable  mineral  sampling  and  assaying 
practices  have  been  sutMtltuted  for  the  dedi- 
cated judgment  and  experience  of  men 
trained  in  the  art  of  determining  which 
lands  are,  or  are  not,  eligible  for  patent 
under  the  mineral  laws  of  the  land. 

It  Is  either  true,  or  untrue,  that  the  lands 
of  the  15  Al  Sarena  disputed  clainu  are  min- 
eral In  character  of  Just  a  site  for  a  timber 
mining  operation.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Inquiry  to  seek  the  answer  to  this  question, 
and  the  one  of  Just  «Jhy  and  how  the  un- 
precedented step  was  taken  of  bypassing  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Mun- 
agement  to  accomplish  what  was  accom« 
pU&hed. 

Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  this  In- 
quiry, going,  as  it  does.  Into  the  very  foun- 
tain spring  of  the  question  of  government 
by  laws  or  government  by  Influence  and 
special  privilege,  all  witnesses  wUl  be  sworn 
before  testifying. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  foregoing 
statements  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  patents  therein  referred  to 
and  granted  on  February  11,  1954.  were 
granted  because  claimants  were  entitled 
to  the  patents,  or  whether  the  granting 
of  the  patents  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  came  about  because,  among 
other  things,  they  were  the  "result  of 
high  level  interference  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior." 

Frequently,  throughout  tlie  hearings. 
It  was  charged  that  the  granting  of  the 
patents  was  due  not  only  to  fraud,  but 
because  of  influence  and  pressure  put 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
his  subordinates  by  Government  officials 
and  officeholders  at  a  "high"  administra- 
tive level. 

In  January  1956.  hearing  were  held 
In  Washington.  D.  C,  and,  on  January 
10.  1956,  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  carried  an  article  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  "a  full-dross  investigation  of 
one  of  the  biggest  timber  giveaways  in 
recent  years,  namely,  the  sale  of  Rogue 
River  National  Forest  timber  to  political 
friends  of  Congressman" — of  the  minor- 
ity party  and  naming  him— "would  be 
held." 

This  story  also  referred  by  name  to 
another  Congressman,  of  the  majority 
party. 

Both  Congressmen  by  innuendo  were 
charged  with  exertmg  influence  and  put- 
ting pressiu-e  upon  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  further  charged  that 
because  of  this  pressure,  the  patents  re- 
ferred to  were  granted. 

The  January  16.  1956,  edition  of  the 
same  publication  further  charged  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  gone 
to  imusual  lengths  to  coach  and  shield 
witnesses  who  had  been  called  to  testify 
before  the  committee. 

The  January  27,  1056,  issue  of  this 
publication,  among  other  things,  charged 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 
sold  timber  worth  more  than  $200,000 
for  around  $2,270. 

This  article  further  charged  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior— naming  him — 


had  been  Influenced  to  expedite  the 
granting  of  the  patents  because  of  a  note 
direct  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.   The  article  stated: 

Burled  in  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
files  Ic  an  Interesting  letter,  which  was  picked 
up  when  the  Senate  subpenaed  the  records 
of  Secretary  McKay. 

It's  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  President 
Elsenhower's  addressed  to  him.  asking  that 
the  Al  Sarena  section  of  the  Rogue  River 
National  Fc««st  be  released  to  the  Mc£>on- 
ald  family. 

Across  the  letter  in  his  own  handwriting 
President  Elsenhower  had  scribbled  "Dear 
Doug."  Then  followed  a  personal  request 
from  Ike  to  Doug  to  see  what  he  should  do 
about  granting  the  Rogue  River  request. 

On  February  3.  1956,  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  carried  an  arti- 
cle which,  among  other  things,  stated 
that  a  member  of  the  committee,  naming 
him,  "went  to  Arthur  Pearlman,  counsel 
of  that  committee" — meaning  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  (Operations — "and  de- 
manded": 

"I  want  you  to  subpena  Drew  Pearson." 

-What  for?"  asked  Pearlman. 

"Make  him  cotfle  up  here  and  answer  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  as  to  where 
he  got  that  Information  regarding  Al  Sjirena. 
Make  him  produce  that  'Dear  Doug'  letter 
which  he  says  Eisenhower  wrote  to  Secretary 
McKay.  I  want  a  subpena  issued  for  Pear- 
son at  once." 

"Then,"  replied  Pearlman.  "we  would  also 
have  to  subpena  Secretary  McKay. ' 

"Oh,  no,  no.  no,"  replied  Congressman 
HomtAN,  promptly  dropping  the  matter. 

NoTX. — HoPTMAN  had  first  demanded  that 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  subpena  this 
writer. 

On  February  12,  1956,  the  same  paper 
carried  a  story  in  which  the  writer  com- 
mented as  follows: 

TTie  charge  was  made  in  connection  with  a 
column  on  the  Rogue  River  National  Forest 
in  Oregon  In  which  I  reported  that  when  a 
letter  arrived  at  the  White  House  regarding 
the  Al  Serena  mining  claim  In  Rogue  River 
Forest,  Ike  had  scribbled  a  note  across  the 
top  of  the  letter  to  "Dear  Doug" — meaning 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Doug  McKay— and 
suggested  that  he  see  what  he  could  do  about 
the  matter. 

Tlie  origin  of  this  story  was  as  follows: 

Having  heard  reports  that  such  a  letter  was 
found  In  the  files  of  the  Interior  Department 
during  the  Senate  probe  of  the  Rogue  River 
National  Forest  sale.  I  sent  my  assistant  to  see 
Robert  Red  wine,  coimsel  of  a  Senate  Interior 
subcommittee. 

Redwlne  Eald  he  had  such  a  letter  but  that 
be  did  not  Intend  to  let  me  see  It.  He  Indi- 
cated, among  other  things,  that  he  planned 
to  make  use  of  It  later  In  the  year,  when  It 
would  be  more  effective  In  the  presidential 
campaign. 

I  then  went  to  a  Senator  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  Interior  Committee  and  suggested  that 
any  probe  of  the  Al  Serena- Rogue  River  Na- 
tional Forest  giveaway  should  present  all  the 
facts  in  an  orderly  manner  and  should  not 
withhold  any  for  political  purpoees  later. 
He  agreed  and  contacted  Redwlne. 

Redwlne  said  that  he  did  have  a  letter 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  McKay  by  the 
White  House  with  a  note  addressed  to  "Dear 
Doug"  scribbled  across  It  In  Ike's  own  hand- 
writing, but  he  demurred  about  letting  me 
see  it  and  regarding  the  use  of  it. 

I  then  went  to  the  administrator  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee.  Perhaps  I  was 
overdoing  the  eager  beaver  cub-reporter  act, 
but  having  been  doing  that  act  for  a  good 
many  years  in  Washington,  it's  hard  to  get 


out  of  the  habit;  and  having  had  the  first 
scoop  on  the  Rogue  River  Forest  sale  over  a 
year  ago,  I  was  Juvenile  enough  to  want  to 
continue  my  batting  average. 

Anyway  Redwlne  was  called  in  and  asked 
aboyt  the  letter. 

"I  know  why  you  want  that  letter."  he 
bristled.  "You  want  to  show  It  to  that  guy 
Drew  Pearson.  I'm  not  going  to  let  him  have 
it." 

After  some  further  pro-ing  and  ^n-ing, 
continuing  over  several  days,  I  finally  pub- 
lished the  report  that  such  a  "Dear  Doug" 
letter  was  In  the  fUes  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  I  did  not  quote  the  text  of 
what  Ike  aUegedly  said  to  "Dear  Doug"  since 
I  had  not  seen  and  therefore  did  not  know 
the  exact  text. 

Following  publication,  the  Capitol  began 
to  vibrate  as  If  the  British  Navy  once  again 
was  rolling  barrels  of  tar  into  the  Senate 
Chamber  to  set  fire  to  the  place. 

Every  Republican  on  the  full  Interior  Com- 
mittee Immediately  turned  up  at  a  sutxtom- 
mittee  hearing,  plus  crochety  Congressman 
Clark  Hoitman  of  Michigan,  a  member  of 
the  Joint  sut>commlttee,  who  demanded  that 
I  be  subpenaed.  Clake  has  subpenaed  me 
before  so  I  was  not  exactly  surprised  by  his 
new  gyrations,  other  Senators,  led  by  Gold- 
WATEB  of  Arizona,  called  In  Redwlne  and 
wanted  to  know  about  the  letter.  Redwln* 
at  first  stated  there  was  such  a  letter. 

When  asked  to  produce  It.  he  came  back 
with  a  letter  from  the  Interior  Department 
acknowledging  one  from  the  White  House. 
Obviously.  It  was  not  the  "Dear  Doug"  letter. 
In  brief,  he  did  not  produce.  I  was  out  on  a 
limb  and  still  am. 

Later,  he  told  other  Senate  committee  staff 
members  that  he  had  seen  such  a  letter  and 
that  he  would  swear  under  oath  that  he  had 
seen  It.  but  that  he  had  searched  high  and 
low  and  could  not  find  It  now.  He  also  stated 
that  he  had  found  his  files  rifled. 

A  check  at  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  office  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  Redwlne  had  complained 
two  weeks  earlier  about  his  files  being  tam- 
pered with  and  had  asked  for  specially  locked 
ming  cabinets. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Jim  Hagerty  Issued 
his  White  House  blast. 

Since  I  cannot  produce  the  letter.  I  am  now 
prepared  to  accept  Hagerty's  statement  aa 
being  correct. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on 
January  26, 1956.  the  foUowing  occurred: 
(Transcript  of  hearings.  Washington.  D.  C, 

Tliursday,  January  26,  1856.  pp  1178-1182] 
Senator  Goldwatcr.  Mr.  Secretary— 

Under  Secretary  Clarence  Davis  was 
the  witness — 

In  this  morning's  paper,  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  under  the  byline  of 
Drew  Pearson,  appeared  this  statement,  and 
I  will  read  It  to  you  : 

"Burled  in  the  Senate  Interior  Conunittee 
files  Is  an  Interesting  letter,  which  was  picked 
up  when  the  Senate  subpenaed  the  records 
of  Secretary  McKay. 

"It's  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  President 
Elsenhower's  addressed  to  him.  asking  that 
the  Al  Snrena  section  of  the  Rogue  River 
National  Forest  be  released  to  the  McDonald 
family. 

"Across  the  letter  in  his  own  handwriting. 
President  Elsenhower  had  scribbled  'Dear 
Doug.'  Then  followed  a  personal  request 
from  Ike  to  Doug  to  see  what  he  could  do 
about  granting  the  Rogue  River  request." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quote,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  none.  Senator. 

Senator  GounvATZs.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask.  Inasmuch  as  this  reporter  says, 
and  I  quote,  "buried  in  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  flies  is  an  interesting  letter," 
does  the  counsel  have  this  letter? 

Mr.  CoBuaN.  I  do  not  have  it. 
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Senator  Oolowatbi.  Dom  Mr.  Redwlne 
have  thU  letter? 

Mr.  RxDWiMB.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Ooldwatb.  Do  any  of  the  counsel 
have  thla  letter? 

Mr.  Lenigan.  Never  have  seen  it. 

Senator  Oolbwatsb.  Have  you  erer  wen 
this  letter? 

Mr.  RcowiMK.  I  haven't  any  comments  on 
that.  Senator. 

Senator  Goldwatix.  I  think  It  is  very  Im- 
portant. The  honesty  ol  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  Impugned  by  this 
person  in  writing  his  column  this  morning 
and  I  think  It  is  necessary  that  we  get  this 
cleared  up  when  he  speaks  with  evidently 
■ome  authority  saying  "burled  In  the  Senate 
Interior  Ck)mmlttee  files."  Have  you  seen 
this  letter? 

Mr.  RxDwiNx.  I  have  not  seen  the  letter 
that  is  referred  to  there;  no.  sir. 

The  letter  referred  to  was  alleged  to 
be  a  letter  written  before  the  granting 
of  the  patents. 

Senator  OourwATxa.  Had  you  ever  seen  a 
letter  that  the  President  of  the  Uniu^d  States 
penned  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  in  this  particular  case? 

Mr.  Reowink.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Oolowates.  Can  you  get  that 
letter? 

Mr.  RzowiNX.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Gota>WATEK.  Where  is  It? 

Mr.  Reowinx.  It  Is  downstairs. 

Senator  Oolowateb.  In  the  files? 

Mr.  RxDwiMK.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Goldwatsb.  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  necessary  that  we  have  that  letter 
In  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Redwine  of  the  staff  then  left  the 
committee  hearing  room  to  get  the  letter. 

Senator  Golowatex.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  proceedings  and  when  Mr.  Redwine 
comes  back  with  this  letter,  may  I  have 
permission  to  proceed  a  minute  or  two  after 
seeing  it?  Why  do  you  not  go  ahead  with 
whatever  questioning  counsel  might  have? 

Mr.  Redwine  being  absent  for  the 
letter,  the  hearings  then  continued  on 
another  matter. 

Page  1194: 

Senator  Goldwateb.  Mr.  Redwine  Is  back. 
I  wonder  if  we  might  see  the  letter  that  he 
brought  with  him. 

Mr.  Redwine.  Mr  Chairman,  Senator  Gold- 
wateb asked  me  awhile  ago  about  a  letter 
with  respect  to  what  was  in  the  coltmin 
this  mommg.  I  said  that  I  had  not  seen 
that  letter.  That  is  correct.  I  believe.  Sena- 
tor. 

You  asked  me  then  If  I  had  seen  any  letter 
regarding  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  respect  to  the  Al  Sarena  case.  I  said 
that  I  had. 

Note  how  Mr.  Redwine  evaded  making 
a  clear,  direct  answer.  He  had  previ- 
ously been  asked,  and  I  quote: 

Senator  Goldwateb.  Had  you  ever  seen  a 
letter  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
penned  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  in  this  particular  case? 

Mr.  RxowiMB.  Yes.  air. 

And  Mr.  Redwine  then  left  the  com- 
mittee hearing  room  to  get  the  letter 
which  he  said  was  downstairs  in  the 
flies. 

Senator  Golowatzk  then  continued: 
Senator  Goldwateb.  I  think  I  Included  in 
my  question,  although  I  might  not  have,  a 
letter  that  contained  a  personal  note  to  Mr. 
McKay.     Might  we  see  that  letter? 

Mr.  RxswiNK.  This  letter.  Senator,  that  I 
have  here  Is  addressed — I  will  hand  it  to  you 
In  Just  a  minute — to   a  Mr.   Powell.     It  la 


^  signed  by  Secretary  McKay.  The  first  para- 
graph reads: 

"Your  letter  to  President  Elsenhower  re- 
lating to  the  Rogue  River  National  Forest 
mining  claim  allowance,  has  been  referred 
to  me  for  reply." 

Mr.  McKay  then  replied  to  It. 

ThU  letter  of  reply  by  Mr.  McKay  to  Mr. 
Powell  is  dated  January  6,  1955,  after  thla 
fthe  Al  Sarenal  decision  was  over  [made  on 
P^bruary  11.  1B54). 

Senator  Goldwateb.  Who  Is  Mr.  Powell? 

Mr.  Rn>wiNX.  I  don't  know.  sir. 

Senator  Goldwateb.  Is  there  scribbled  on 
that  In  the  President's  handwriting  anything 
that  says  "Dear  Doug"? 

Mr.  RcDwu«E.  No,  sir. 

Representative  Jonas.  Do  you  luiow 
whether  there  is  In  the  committee  fUaa  any 
such  letter  as  that? 

Mr.  Redwine.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Representative  Jonas.  Can  you  tell  us 
whether  you  or  any  staff  member  took  cut  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  file  any  such 
letter  as  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pearson  in 
his  column? 

Mr.  Redwine.  Not  so  far  as  I  know,  sir. 

Representative  Jonas.  The  Inference  Is 
certainly  clearly  to  be  drawn  from  the  col- 
umn in  the  paper  that  there  exists  at  pres- 
ent in  the  files  of  this  committee  such  a 
letter  which  committee  sUff  members  ob- 
tained when  they  went  through  the  file  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  you 
hj^ve  no  knowledge  of  any  such  letter  or  any 
such  communication? 

Mr.  Redwine.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Goldwateb.  Mr.  Jonas.  I  might 
comment  that  this  letter  from  the  contents 
of  it  seems  to  t>e  in  opposition  to  the  grant- 
ing of  these  patents.  The  answer  to  Mr. 
PoweU  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 'Mr. 
Powell  wrote  criUcizlng  the  President. 

Mr.  Redwine.  I  dldnt  evaluate  the  letter 
at  all.  Senator. 

Senator  Kuchel.  It  Is  Irrelevant  to  your 
question. 

Senator  Goldwateb.  It  is  Irrelevant  to  my 
question.  It  is  astounding  to  me  that  a 
member  of  the  press  of  this  country  would 
constantly  refer  to  those  lies  and,  U  there 
are  leaks  In  the  committee  staff.  I  think  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  should  Investigate  It. 

How  would  Drew  Pearson  know  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  letter  unless  somebody  in  this 
committee  staff  were  telling  him  these  things 
and  how  can  he  justify  his  statement  that 
was  contained  In  his  column  this  morning 
that  goes  to  some  800  newspapers  in  this 
country,  if  I  am  not  incorrectly  informed, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
personally  interceded  in  this  case? 

I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  the  other 
day  on  this  subject  In  which  I  agreed  with 
Senator  Neubexccb  on  the  need  for  freedom 
of  the  press.  This  man  U  destroying  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  comment. 

Representative  Hoitman.  Mr.  Chalrmaq, 
inasmuch  as  this  morning's  statement  by 
Mr.  Pearson  seems  to  be  to  the  effect  that 
the  President  gave  support,  by  a  notation 
on  a  letter,  to  the  charge  that  the  SecreUry 
of  the  InUrlor  had  participated  in  a  steal 
of  timber,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Pearson 
should  be  brought  before  the  committee  and 
we  should  understand  or  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  where  he  gets  his  liifor- 
matlon. 

Page  1198: 

In  this  situation  to  which  the  Senator  has 
caUed  this  morning— there  it  is  right  before 
us  and  there  are  those  charges— should  we 
not  try  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  President 
did  as  charged  by  Mr.  Pearson;  endorse  thU 
steal?  I  ask  that  Mr  Pearson  be  called,  put 
under  oath,  and  that  the  Senator  or  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  him  as  to  where  he  got  his 
information. 
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SeiLStor  Goldwateb.  I  can  agree  with  much 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  says,  but  In  a 
column  that  is  read  by  millions  of  Amerl- 
can  people  is  a  statement  that  says  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
vened. I  feel  sure  that  had  such  a  letter 
existed  It  would  have  long  ago  been  put  In 
these  records.  I  think  that  I  am  perfectly 
within  my  rlghU  in  asking  whether  or  not 
such  a  letter  existed  and  If  my  comments 
on  what  I  feel  to  be  the  responsibility  of  all 
reporters  and  the  press  to  report  accurately 
do  not  coincide  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  sorry. 

I  happen  to  be  a  layman.  I  am  not  a  news- 
paperman: but  I  am  like  Will  Rogers,  all  I 
know  is  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers,  and 
I  want  to  feel  when  I  read  it  in  the  papers 
thct  it  is  correct.  I  am  glad  we  had  this 
opportunity  to  clear  It  up  because  we  will 
further  clear  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Representative  HorrMAN.  I  make  a  motion 
thai  Mr.  Pearson  be  called.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  ask  that  the  chairman  rule  that  he' 
be  called  by  the  committee  as  a  witness. 
I  want  to  know  who  sanctioned  and  approved 
his  coiu-se  in  charging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  participating  or  giving  sup- 
port to  a  steal,  alleged  to  be  a  steal,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Nevbcbceb.  I  am  Just  going  to  say 
that  I  am  not  going  to  put  the  motion. 

Representative  HorrMAN.  You  are  not  the 
chairman. 

Senator  Nettbebceb.  Senator  Sott  ap- 
pointed me  as  acting  chairman  when  he 
left  and  on  his  return  asked  if  I  would 
continue  to  preside. 

Representative    HorrxAM.  Has    the    salary 
been  turned  over,  together  with  the  gavel? 
That  may  l>e  Irrelevant. 
Senator  Scott.  He  gets  the  same. 
Representative    HomtAN.  You    won't    put 
the  motion? 
Senator  Nettbbbgeb.  Will  you  let  me  finish? 
Representative  Hoftman.  Yea. 
Senator  Neubxbcer.  You  haven't. 
Representative   HomiAN.  I  dont  care   if 
you  want  to  cover  up  for  him. 

Senator  Nei-bekceb.  I  am  not  covering  up 
for  blm.  I  Just  want  to  say  that  Congress- 
man CHmxirr  isn't  here.  Purthermore.  I 
want  to  say  this  fur  the  record:  I  truly  be- 
lieve In  freedom  of  the  press  in  our  society. 
I  believe  if  any  newspaper,  or  Journalist, 
or  radio  commentator  makes  a  mlsstuie- 
ment  that  It  Is  within  the  province  of  thoss 
about  whom  the  mtstntement  was  made  to 
correct  It  in  a  public  forum. 

When  I  ran  for  the  Senate,  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  newspapers  in  my  State  opposed 
me  very  vigorously,  extremely  vigorously  at 
times.  I  might  add.  That  was  their  right. 
NaturaUy.  I  think  they  were  mistaken,  but 
that  was  their  right,  and  I  have  never  sug- 
gested or  hinted  that  because  of  the  things 
they  said  about  me.  many  of  which  were 
unkind,  and  a  good  many  of  which  were 
grossly  untrue,  they  ought  to  be  hailed  be- 
fore any  committee.  I  think  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  we  have  already  had  too  much 
hailing  uf  members  of  the  press  t>efore  com- 
mittees, and  you  don't  happ>en  to  like  a 
certain  newspaperman,  so  you  want  to  hall 
him  up. 

It  may  be  that  those  of  us  on  the  other 
side  don't  like  another  newspaperman  of 
different  political  persuasion  and  we  might 
be  tempted,  unwisely.  I  think,  into  calling 
him  up  and  subpenaelng  him.  As  a  former 
JournalUt  and  as  a  person  who  is  devoted 
to  freedom  of  the  press.  I  think  that  any 
suggestion  that  we  turn  this  investigation 
and  study  of  natural  resources  into  an  in- 
quisition of  newspapermen  or  Journalists  or 
commentators  is  out  of  order. 

Rrpresenutive  HomtAJc.  All  right.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  not  complaining  about  th« 
printing  of  anything  especially,  but  this 
committee  U  supposed  to  be  Investigating 
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this  particular  case  where  the  charge  is  that 
this  land — and  this  article  this  morning 
charged  it — was  given  away  here,  although 
I  notice  be  came  down  from  9600,000  in  value 
of  the  timber  to  $300,000.  which  Is  quit« 
a  shrinkage  within  a  week,  but  where  the 
charge  is,  and  the  charge  has  been  in  the 
previous  articles  all  the  way  through,  that 
the  Secetary  of  the  Interior  participated  In 
a  timber  steal— that  Is  the  way  it  has  been 
characterized  time  and  time  again — If  the 
committee  is  Interested,  and  it  has  called 
many  witnesses  in  trying  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  timber  steal,  why 
logically  shouldn't  we  call  a  man  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  evidence  that  it  was  and 
that  they  had  gone  to  the  highest  level  of 
authority  to  put  it  over? 

If  you  want  the  facts,  Pearson  has  the 
facts,  allegedly,  so  why  not  call  him? 

Pages  1204-1208: 

Senator  Goldwateb.  •  •  •  I  dont  like  to 
see  a  man  in  thla  position  say  that  in  the 
files  of  this  committee  there  Is  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  I 
dont  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  feels 
very  happy  about  It.  either. 

Senator  Nettbebgeb.  I  think  we  ought  to 
go  on  ahead  and  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
go  off  in  any  pursuit  of  the  preaa. 

Representative  HorrMAN.  Mr  Chairman, 
Just  once  more,  if  I  may.  I  am  not  criti- 
cizing the  press.  I  have  nothing  against 
freedom  of  the  press  or  freedom  of  speech. 
I  use  It,  so  certainly  I  couldnt  be  against 
it.  But  in  this  article  the  charge  Is  that 
the  President  himself,  by  the  note  on  a  let- 
ter, influenced  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Are  you  not  Interested?  The  whole  bear- 
ing, if  I  understand  correctly,  on  this  Al 
Siirena.  ever  since  the  25th  day  of  November, 
has  been  to  attempt  to  learn  why  the  Sec- 
retary granted  these  patents.  We  have  had 
some  testimony  of  both  sides  on  that  now. 
I  notice  counsel  shakes  his  head.  We  have. 
Here  is  a  man  who  professes  to  know  that 
the  President  himself  asked  McKay  to  do  it. 
Dj  you  want  to  know  wbeiber  the  higher 
level  did  or  dldnt,  or  do  you  want  to  forget 
It? 

Senator  Goldwateb.  Let  me  pursue  one 
other  thought  on  this.  I  mentioned  this 
earlier.  Ever  since  I  have  come  to  Congress 
I  hsve  been  very  concerned  with  the  leaks 
that  go  on  in  this  building.  I  dont  believe 
that  any  reporter  would  Just  sit  down  at  a 
typewriter  and  dream  something  like  this  up. 
Possibly.  Mr.  HorrMAN.  we  ought  to  suggest 
that  we  investigate  our  own  «UII  to  see  who 
is  leaking  these  things,  to  see  who  called 
Mr.  Pearson  and  said.  "Look,  we  have  a  letter 
down  here  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  scribbled  a  note  on." 

Maybe  we  are  talking,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  suggests,  shout  the  vTong  side  of 
this  thing.  Maybe  we  ought  to  look  into 
our  own  staff  and  find  out  who  is  giving 
this  information  out  that  was  completely 
erroneous. 

Representative  Hoffman.  That  was  not  my 
point.  I  dont  care  what  the  staff  does.  My 
point  was  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Scott,  the  dlsUngulshed 
chairman  here  from  North  Carolina,  in  a 
sutement  put  out,  said  that  the  higher  level 
overruled  these  gentlemen  in  the  Depart- 
ment. We  got  into  the  highest  level.  We 
have  gotten  up  to  the  top.  We  have  gotten 
up  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  here  is  a  newspaperman,  who  undoubt- 
edly has  some  knowledge  of  whbt  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  who  says  that  the  President  in 
his  own  handwriting  wrote  across  this  letter 
telling  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  to  do 
that.  Arent  we  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a 
matter  of  proof,  interested  in  that? 

Senator  Oolowatib.  We  should  at  the  same 
time  be  Interested  in  who  is  putting  this 


information   out.     This  Isnt  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Representative  HomcAN.  That  is  all  right, 
but  here  is  an  Issue  that  is  squarely  before 
this  committee:  Who  caused  tnls  patent  to 
be  granted?  Here  is  a  man  who  says  in  this 
release  published  all  over  the  country  that 
he  knows  that  a  certain  gentleman  in  the 
White  House  advised  the  Secretary  to  do  it. 
Do  you  want  to  know  who  determined  this 
thing  for  the  Secretary,  or  dont  you?  There 
is  a  witness.  There  is  a  witness  if  you  want 
him.  Of  coxirve,  you  have  the  authority. 
You  have  the  gavel  over  there. 

Senator  Neubebceb.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony this  morning  that  the  Secretary  ab- 
solutely knew  nothing  about  it  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  is  that  not  correct? 

^T.  Davis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Pardon  me,  but  you  have 
Mr.  Pearson,  who  says  that  he  luiows  that 
the  other  fellow — 

Senator  Nextbeboeb.  You  people  are  so  ac- 
customed to  having  every  single  thing  that 
appears  In  the  press  pleasing  to  you  that 
what  you  want  to  do  is  call  up  anybody 
who  prints  something  that  you  dont  like. 
Will  you  let  me  finish? 

Representative  Hotfmam.  I  am  awfully 
sorry. 

Senator  Nettbebgeb.  You  put  a  vast  mass 
of  material  In  the  record  from  newspapers 
defending  what  was  done.  Should  we  ask 
the  authors  of  those  articles  up? 

Repreeentatlve  HorrMAN.  If  you  want  to; 
I  don't  care. 

Senator  NEtrsKBCBB.  I  dont  believe  we 
should  enter  into  an  inquisition  or  study 
of  the  press,  ./ericd.  whether  they  write  some- 
thing that  you  like  or  whether  they  write 
something  that  somebody  else  likes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
the  grace  of  a  minute  or  two.  This  state- 
ment was  prepared  before  I  ever  saw  the 
Pearson  colimm.  It  Is  the  truth.  I  want 
to  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chalrnian.  that  when  in 
a  column  of  that  kind  th3re  can  appear 
scurriloiis  attacks  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  a  man  of  the 
high  character  of  President  Ensenhower, 
and  it  can  go  unchallenged  that  he  inter- 
fcrred  by  some  method  or  other  with  this 
thing  we  are  talking  about,  we  have  arrived 
at  a  serious  point  in  these  United  States. 

Now,  I  said  here  that  Secretary  McKay 
dldnt  even  know  about  this  thing  except 
very  extremely  casually.  I  know  nothing 
about  any  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  such 
letter  ever  was  written  and  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  it,  no  commvmlcatlons  with  the 
President,  not  anything  of  the  kind. 

This  is  my  decision.  I  vrtll  stand  on  it 
as  having  been  my  best  Judgment  at  the 
time.  It  was  not  Interferred  with  by  any- 
one except  as  I  have  told  you  by  the  letters 
here  of  Congressmen  of  both  political  parties 
pleading  about  It  tnd  that  sort  of  thing, 
no  other  Inference  of  any  kind  that  I  know 
of.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  resent,  sir,  and 
I  resent  keenly,  the  implication  that  I  was 
subjected  to  any  pressure  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  anyone  else  In  con- 
nection with  the  opinion  which  was  ren- 
dered In  this  case. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  committee 
would  not  make  an  effort  to  inquire  about 
a  statement  that  their  own  staff  had  leaked 
a  letter  impugning  the  Integrity  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  then  by-pass 
it  on  the  ground  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Pages  1209-1219: 

Senstor  Kucrkl.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
break  in  for  Just  a  m<»nent.  Let's  see  if  we 
can  take  this  down  a  little  bit.  Mr.  Red- 
wine. do  you  have  charge  of  the  files  which 
were  subpenaed  from  the  Dep>artment  of  the 
Interior  concerning  this  Al  Sarena  matter? 


Mr.  Rbuwink.  Senator,  my  answer  on  that 
will  have  to  be  "yes  and  no."  At  certain 
times  I  have  had;  other  times  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kuchel.  When  are  they  located 
now? 

Mr.  Redwine.  Some  of  them  In  224  and 
some  in  2- A. 

Senator  Kdchel.  Have  you  gone  over  per- 
sonally the  files  which  were  subpenaed  from 
the  Department? 

Mr.  Redwinb.  Senator,  there  was  actually 
no  files  subpenaed  from  the  Department.  I 
did  not  go  over  them  when  they  first  came 
to  the  committee.  I  will  have  to  ask  Mr> 
Cobum  if  I  am  right  on  this. 

Mr.  COBTTBN.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Redwine 
now  and  then  I  will  ask  you.  Mr.  Cobxim. 
Mr.  Redwine.  Is  it  your  answer  that  you  have 
not  gone  over  the  files  on  the  Al  Sareua 
case  which  you  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior?  ' 

Mr.  Redwine.  Yes.  sir;  I  have  gone  over 
them. 

Senator  Kuchel.  You  have  gone  over  all 
of  them? 

Mi.Redwdtx.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Have  you  founfi — I  guess 
this  will  be  the  second  time  you  have  been 
asked  this  question — any  letto-,  which  indi- 
cates any  message  of  any  Und  or  character 
from  the  President  with  respect  to  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Redwine.  No,  sir.  I  have  answered 
that  before. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Mr.  Coburn.  let  me  ask 
you.  have  you  gone  over  the  records  of  this 
case  as  they  have  come  to  you  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  CoBUBN.  In  a  rather  cursory  way.  If 
you  let  me  make  a  statement,  I  will  explain  it. 

Senator  Kuchel.  All  right. 

Mr.  CoBUBN.  At  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  made  In  writing  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  these  files  were 
sent  up  to  the  committee  via  special  mes- 
senger, I  believe — I  believe  a  lawyer  from 
the  Solicitor's  department — and  made  avail- 
able to  the  staff  of  the  committee.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Chambers,  Ed  Chambers,  was  en 
the  staff  and  he  and  I  locked  them  over 
cur-orlly  and  subsequently  I  turned  them 
over  to  him.  This  is  in  the  main  committee 
office. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Is  Mr.  Chambers  still  a 
member  of  our  staff? 

Mr.  COBtTRN.  I  don't  know.    Yes;  he  Is. 

Senator  Kuchix.  Were  the  files  delivered 
by  a  messenger  from  the  Depfu-tment  of  the 
Interior? 

Mr.  Coburn.  That  is  correct,  and  he  re- 
mained in  the  room  all  the  time.  He  stayed 
with  the  files. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Then  when  he  left  did 
we  retain  the  files? 

Mr.  CoBtTRN.  We  retained  certain  photo- 
static copies,  things  that  we  wanted. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Did  you  see  at  any  time 
any  letter  which  Indicated  any  kind  of  inter-  ' 
est    by    the   President   with   respect   to   this 
matter? 

Mr.  CoBUBN.  The  only  one  that  I  recall  was 
the  one  that  Mr.  Redwine  introduced. 

Senator  Kuchel.  You  referred.  Mr.  Cobum. 
to  this  photostatic  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  a  man  named 
Powell? 

Mr.  Coburn.  I  havent  seen  it  for  a  long 
time.    I  asstime  that  Is  It. 

Senator  Kuchel.  This  is  the  only  one? 

Mr.  Coburn.  Yes. 

Senator  Kuchel.  I  want  this  letter  to  be 
placed  In  the  record  rather  than  try  to  inter- 
pret It.  I  think  It  might  well  be  read,  sinte 
It  is  the  statement  of  our  two  counsels  here 
that  this  constitutes  the  only  time  that  the 
President's  name  is  mentioned.  This  is  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  January 
6,  1955,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

"Mt  Deab  Mb.  Powell  :  Your  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  relating  to  the  Rogue  River 
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National  Forest  mining  claim  allowance  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

"I  share  your  concern  for  the  preservation 
of  the  scenic  grandeiirs  of  the  national  parka 
and  forests. 

"The  enclosed  photostat  from  a  newspaper 
which  Investigated  this  case,  and  which  sup- 
ported Adlal  Stevenson,  should  clarify  this 
matter  for  you. 

"The  decision  granting  this  allowance  to 
the  Al  Serena  Mining  Co.  was  entirely  within 
the  laws,  which  have  been  unchanged  since 
1876.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  per- 
mitted no  discretionary  action  under  these 
laws. 

**The  1876  statute  provides  that  when  min- 
erals are  discovered  In  paying  quantities  on 
mining  claims  the  miner  is  enUtled  to  a  pau 
•nt  on  the  land,  including  the  surface  rtgnts; 
and  that  once  such  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered the  Secretary  has  no  diacreuon  in 
the  matter. 

*'B*(or«  the  Al  Serena  eaa*  waa  decided 
upon  the  let*l  ataff  of  the  Department 
0Mde  a  painstaking  and  boneat  appraisal  of 
all  the  facta.  The  decision  was  fully  pub- 
licised several  montha  ago  through  the  preea 
aaaoclauona  and  In  the  m«>or  newspaper  in 
Um  Pacific  Northwest. 

~In  this  Department's  administration  of 
the  taws  we  are  determined  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

"This  Department  must  adhere  to  the  laws 
as  they  are  written.  If  the  laws  need  mod- 
ernization, and  In  this  case  there  appears  to 
be  that  necessity,  the  legislative  branch  has 
the  responsibility  to  revise  them. 

"I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  you.  and  trust  that 
I  have  reassured  you  that  I  am  fully  aware 
of  my  responsibility  to  all  the  citizens  of  this 
NaUon. 

"Sincerely  yours,  ,_ 

"DOT7CLAS  McKat. 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

I  ask  that  that  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Senator  Ktk^kl.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say 
for  the  two  attorneys  of  law  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  staff  and  who  have  had  the  pri- 
mary custody  of  the  data  which  has  come 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that  the 
statement  In  this  morning's  newspaper  is 
incorrect. 

Senator  OoLOWATxa.  I  would  like  to  pursue 
this  one  a  little  bit  further.  I  have  before  me 
a  copy  of  an  excerpt  of  Mr.  Pearson's  broad- 
cast of  January  21.  1956.  In  the  course  of 
Which  he  spiels  out  the  name  of  the  Oregon 
Democrat  who  wrote  the  letter.  There  must 
be  a  little  bit  more  to  this  than  we  know. 
I  can't  Imagine  that  any  man  on  the  air 
would  care  to  quote — "the  amazing  thing  is 
that  this  letter  was  written  by  an  Oregon 
Democrat.  Lou  Wallace." 

This  Is  an  Interesting  excerpt.  I  think  It 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  I  will 
be  glad  to  read  It.    I  quote: 

"Capitol  Hill,  exclusive.  The  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee  has  been  nursing  one  of  the 
hottest  letters  In  Washington.  They're  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  to  do  with  it.  It  per- 
tains to  the  famous  sale  of  part  of  the  Rogue 
River  National  Forest  to  the  McDonald  fam- 
ily, of  Mobile.  Ala.,  and  why  Secretary  McKay 
went  out  of  his  way  to  make  this  amazing 
sale  when  other  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
toad  consistently  refused.  The  letter  Is  from 
an  Oregon  Insurance  man  to  Elsenhower,  ask- 
ing that  the  Rogue  River  National  Forest  be 
■old  to  the  McDonalds. 

"Across  the  top  of  this  letter  Elsenhower 
wrote  in  his  own  handwriting.  Dear  Doug, 
please  see  what  you  can  do  about  this."  Dear 
Doug,  of  course,  referred  to  his  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Douglas  McKay.  The  Senators 
now  figure  they  have  the  answer  as  to  why 
McKay  acted.  The  amazing  thing  1»  that 
this  letter  was  written  by  an  Oregon  Demo- 
crat.  Lou  Wallace." 


I  think  we  ought  to  see  If  there  Is  such 
a  letter  some  place.  It  would  have  a  ter- 
rific bearing  on  thla  case. 

Senator  NKtmBOKB.  You  ifiean  a  letter  from 
•  Democrat? 

Senator  OoLowATm.  No:  no:  the  letter 
from  the  Preeident  saying  "Dear  Doug  '  or 
letters  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  PukLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make 
a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Resources  Subcommittee? 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Resources  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  staff  di- 
rector. I  want  to  state  that  as  far  aa  the 
letter  in  question  is  concerned.  I  have  never 
aeen  any  such  letter.  I  want  to  further 
state  that  all  the  flies,  all  the  letters,  all 
the  correspondence.  In  connection  with  the 
Al  Sarena  case  have  been  In  the  poaaeaaion 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  and  none  of  the  correspondence 
or  none  of  the  fllea  has  ever  been  in  the 
pnssssilon  of  the  chairman  or  the  rest  of 
the  staff  of  the  Public  Works  and  Reauurcee 
Subcommittee. 

Senator  Oocbwatu.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest. Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Lou  WalUce 
b«  aaked  if  he  did  wnu  such  a  letter.  As 
I  say.  thla  could  have  a  tremendous  bearing 
on  thla  case. 

Representative  RorrMAN.  I  had  a  couple  of 
questions  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr  Redwlne.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  I  may.     They  are  very  brief. 

8.;nator  Nrusracca.  We  are  going  to  ad- 
journ at  4:30  today 

Representative  HorruAt*  Mr  Redwlne. 
who  other   than   yourself   and   Mr.   Coburu. 

and  you  said  Mr.  O'Brien 

Mr    Rkowine.  Mr    Chambers. 
Representatives  HorrMAN.  Who  other  than 
the  three  had  access  to  these  files? 

Mr  RcowiNc.  So  far  as  when  they  are  In 
my  office,  only  the  two  secretaries. 

Representative  Hoffman  Who  are  the  scc- 
rttarles? 

Mr.  RxDwiNc.  Miss  Hoban  and  Miss  O'Con- 
nor. 

Representative  Hoffman.  And  no  one  else? 
Mr.  Reowinc.  That  Is  right. 
Representative     Hoffman    Do    you     know 
whether   they   hsve  any   business   relations 
with  Mr.  Pearson? 

Mr.  Rkdwinx.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
have  never  seen  any  indication  of  It. 

Representative  Hoffman.  What  do  you  say. 
Mr   Coburn? 

Mr  Cobukn  Do  you  want  me  to  answer 
your  specific  question? 

Representative  Hoffman.  Tes. 
Mr.  CoaiTSN.  My  office  is  wide  open.  It 
Isn't  even  locked.  It  Is  Jiut  part  of  a  room, 
except  for  a  locked  file  drawer  where  I  kept 
the  Al  Sarena  files  when  I  had  them.  I 
had  a  key  to  It.  Mr.  Mapes  had  a  key  to 
it.  Mr  Mapes  Is  a  staff  member.  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Chambers  had  a  key  to  It,  and  I 
believe  my  secretary  had  a  key  to  It. 

Representstlve  Hoffman.  Do  you  know 
whether  any  of  these  people,  to  ask  the  same 
question  I  put  to  Mr.  Redwlne.  that  you 
have  known,  or  have  you  inquired  to  ascer- 
Uln  whether  they  gave  any  such  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  Pearson? 

Mr.  COBUBN  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  give  any  Information. 

Representative  Hoffman.  I  assume  they 
wont,  but  he  gets  so  much  that  is  exclusive. 
Mr.  COBURN  May  I  make  a  sUtement  on 
that  point?  We  were  never  under  any  inhi- 
bition from  the  Department  to  keep  these 
files  secret.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  newspaper- 
men have  gone  down  to  the  Department  and 
looked  through  the  whole  file. 

Representative  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean 
that  the  newspapermen  have  gone  through 
your  office  or  that  of  Mr.  Redwlne.  and  gone 
to  these  files  and  gone  through  them? 

Mr.  CoBTT«N.  I  say  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 


Representative  Hoffman.  I  understand  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  gives  them  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  CoBTTaw.  The  same  file  as  there  was  in 
my  office.    It  Is  the  same  file. 

Representative  Hoffman.  But  you  gentle- 
men do  not  know  anything  about  it.  either 
one  of  you? 

Mr.  RzowiNS.  No. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  foregoing  quota- 
tions show  that  the  integrity  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  House  was  challenged 
by  the  newspaper  and  by  committee 
counsel. 

There  were  but  two  que.stions  Involved 
in  the  granting  of  the  mining  patents. 

The  first  was  whether  there  was  min- 
eralixation  on  the  land  sufflcient  to  jus- 
tify tlie  granting  of  the  patents. 

The  other  was  whether  the  decision 
h.td  been  brought  about  by  influence  and 
pressure  exerted  at  hlxh  levels, 

Communirntions  addrev^ed  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  by  two  Members 
of  the  House,  by  one  Member  of  the  other 
body,  were  din?clly  rhallenKed. 

This  challenge  reflects  not  only  upon 
the  Members  named,  but  upon  the  integ> 
nty  of  the  House  and  of  the  Congress  as 
a  whole. 

The  statement  published  not  only  in 
the  Wa.shinKion  paper,  but  in  many 
papers  throughout  the  coimtry  chal- 
lenges the  integrity  of  the  President  of 
the  Umted  States,  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  goes  directly  to  the 
solution  of  one  of  the  principal  Issues 
which  wa.s  before  the  conunittee.  that  is. 
whether  the  decision  was  the  result  of 
influence  and  pressure  exerted  at  a  high 
level. 

Upon  this  l.s.sue.  there  was  no  direct 
testimony  until  the  publication  of  the 
article  above  referred  to  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  committee  counsel. 

Inasmuch  as  the  integrity  of  the  House, 
of  its  committee,  is  directly  challenged, 
the  current  resolution  is  offered.  It 
reads: 

Rr.wlred.  That  the  Speaker  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  to  determine  whether 
Robert  Redwine  a  memt>rr  of  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  committee  o^  the  Senate  and  House 
which  held  hearings  In  Washington  and  else- 
where, has  evidence  to  support  the  charge 
that  he  had  seen  a  letter  in  the  files  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  penned  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  connection  with  the  granting  of 
patents  In  the  Al  Sarena  mining  case:  Pro- 
ridcd.  That  said  committee  t>e  given  the 
usual  authority  to  make  investigations,  hold 
hearings,  and  make  a  report  of  their  findings; 
And  provided  further.  That  all  expeiues  of 
such  Investigations  and  the  holdings  of  such 
hearings,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  81.000, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  heretofore 
authorized  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  overlong  It  ha.s  been 
customary  for  certain  members  of  the 
press  and  certain  columnists,  some  radio 
commentators,  to  sometimes  directly, 
more  often  indirectly,  challenge  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  of 
Members  of  Congress,  of  its  committee* 
and  members  of  its  committee  staff. 

Overlong  the  Congress  has  been  the 
whipping  boy  of  certain  individuals  and 
of  certain  groups  which  make  a  practice 
of  attributintj  unfair  motives  not  only 
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to  Individual  Members  of  the  Congress 
but  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

In  my  judgment  the  Congress  is  Itself 
In  part  to  blame  for  this  continued  flow 
of  false  charges  reflecting  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  individual  Members  of  con- 
gressional committees,  and  of  the  Con- 
gress itself.  We  have  failed  to  challenge 
these  rei>eated  charges. 

Here  where  a  joint  committee  is  inves- 
tigating the  charge  that  because  of  in- 
fluence at  high  administrative  levels, 
timber  valued  at  from  $77  to  $600 
thousand  was  given  away,  that  mining 
patents  were  granted,  where  1  Senator 
and  2  Members  of  the  House  have  been 
publicly  named  as  having  contributed  to 
the  influence  which  pressurized  an  ex- 
ecutive department  into  the  KTMitinc  of 
the  patents,  the  committee  at  the  close 
of  the  hearings  is  Informed  through  the 
pul>lic  pre:>s  and  by  one  of  its  staff  mem- 
bers thai  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  improperly  attempted  to  in- 
fluence a  Cabaiet  Member.  We  have  the 
further  chanre  through  the  press  pur- 
porting to  come  from  the  same  staff 
member,  Mr.  Redwine.  that  he.  Mr  Red- 
wine.  told  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  seen  a  letter  such  as 
has  heretofore  been  refeiTCd  to  and  that 
he  would  swear  under  oath  that  he  had 
seen  it  but  that  he  had  searched  high 
and  low  and  cculd  not  now  find  the  let- 
ter. This  same  staff  member,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper  reporter,  added  that 
that  he  had  "found  his  file  rifled." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  charges  involving  the 
Integrity  of  the  Congress,  its  commit- 
tees, its  staff  members,  are  to  go  un- 
challenged, then  Indeed  there  should  be 
no  complaint  from  any  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  any  statements  which  may 
hereafter  be  made  and  which  reflect 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  Congress  for 
its  proceeding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  Congress  lacks 
either  the  inclination  or  the  courage  to 
resent  scurrilous  charges,  as  to  its  own 
integrity,  it  should  in  my  judgment  have 
the  courage  and  the  decency,  when  the 
integrity  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  challenged,  to  sift  those  charges 
and  when  they  are  found  untrue,  as  they 
will  be  if  investigation  is  made,  to  hale 
the  offender  before  the  bar  of  the  House 
where  the  Speaker  may  administer  the 
proper  rebuke. 

The  question  here  raised  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  right  of  I'ree  speech,  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  sole  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Conf  ress  will  without 
rebuke  permit  a  committee  employee, 
acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  an  investi- 
gating committee,  to  falsely  and  publicly 
charge  a  President  of  the  United  States 
with  misconduct,  maladministration  of 
his  functions  as  President. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  api)ears  to  me  that 
there  is  one  important  angle  involved  In 
this  debate  relative  to  w^hether  or  not 
H.  R.  3383.  or  the  substitute  bill  which  it 
is  stated  will  be  offered,  shall  now  Yx 
enacted  by  this  Congress  which,  in  my 
judgment,  has  not  yet  been  adeqtiately 
discussed  or  clarified.  It  is  the  very  im- 
portant case  now  pending  in  the  United 


States  Supreme  Court  wherein  Arizona, 
in  1952,  broL^ght  suit  against  California, 
and  joined  as  defendants  therein,  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Palo 
Verde  Irrigation  District,  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  Coachella  Valley  Water  District, 
coimty  of  San  Diego,  and  others. 

In  that  case  Arizona  sought  to  quit 
title  to  3,800.000  acre-feet  of  water  in- 
volved in  the  Colorado  River  compact 
of  1922.  which  involves  the  compact 
States.  During  this  debate,  we  have 
been  informed  by  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  that  recenUy  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court  has  made  a  ruling  that  the 
upper  basin  States  are  not  legally  inter- 
ested in  the  legal  controversy  involved  in 
the  case  whkh  Ariaona  brought  against 
California  as  noted.  I  have  not  heard 
the  decision  read  In  this  debate. 

At  the  heart  of  this  case  in  Supreme 
Court  is  how  the  States  involved  will 
have  the  7.500.000  acre-feet  of  water 
allotted  to  them  each  year  by  the  1922 
Colorado  River  compact.  It  was  quite 
logical  that  the  upper  basin  States  of 
Colorado.  Utah.  Wyomiixg,  and  New 
Mexico  would  be  fearful  that  this  upper 
Colorado  River  project  would  normally 
be  turned  down  by  Congress  if  they 
should  directly  become  involved  in  the 
pending  suit  which  was  filed  by  Arizona 
against  California.  I  voted  "aye"  on  the 
rule:  not  because  I  was  for  the  bill  but 
because  I  believe  it  important  that  this 
House  have  opportunity  to  debate  this 
issue  in  all  its  phases. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  great  legislative  body  will  naturally 
expect  that  we  Representatives  from 
southern  California  should  expect  to  be, 
and  will  be.  guided  by  the  legal  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  California,  Pat  Brown, 
and  by  the  able  legal  counsel  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Acsociation,  ofiBcially  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Supreme  Court  litigation 
involving  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  any  of  the  water  rights  involved 
in  the  Colorado  River  compact  of  1922. 
And  since  both  of  these  recognized  legal 
authorities  on  water  rights  advise  that 
the  enactment  of  either  H.  R.  3383  or 
the  substitute  proposed  would  now  be 
prematuie  in  their  legal  judgment,  and 
would  vitally  jeopardize  the  substantial 
water  rights  of  the  water  users  in  the 
State  of  California,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  set  myself  up  as  knowing  as  much 
al>out  the  pending  Supreme  Coui't  case 
as  they  do.  The  great  23d  District, 
which  I  represent  during  this  my  10th 
year  in  this  legislative  body,  is  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Los  Angeles  County  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  6  million  American  citizens  there- 
abouts; in  the  very  midst  of  this  thickly 
populated  area  which  reportedly  is  grow- 
ing faster  than  any  comparative  area  in 
our  beloved  Nation.  Without  adequate 
water  the  very  lives  of  them  are  in 
jeopardy. 

I  have  recognized  this  debate  as  so 
important  to  the  State  of  California  and 
to  the  Nation  that  I  have  been  here  al- 
most constantly  throughout  this  debate, 
even  though  both  of  my  two  committees 


have  been  sitting  each  day  both  momingr 
and  afternoon. 

During  my  20  years  of  law  practice 
before  I  first  came  to  this  great  legisla- 
tive body  5  terms  ago.  I  concluded  that  it 
was  a  wise  client  who  followed  his  cotm- 
sel's  advice.  And,  when  the  vote  comes 
on  this  bill  I  expect  to  follow  the  expert 
legal  advice  and  opinion  of  the  legal 
counsel  for  the  State  of  California. 

For  instance,  in  the  hearings  I  read 
from  the  opinion  by  Mr.  Hy.  the  at- 
torney for  the  special  agency  set  up  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
to  protect  the  State's  Interests,  as 
follows: 

ArUcl*  m  (a)  of  the  OolonMlo  River  com* 
pact,  in  a  tingle  wntenoe.  apportkmt  from 
the  Colorado  River  system  in  perpetuity  to 
the  upper  tMsin  and  to  the  lower  basin.  r«« 
apecUveiy.  the  exclustv*  beneficial  comuinp* 
Uv«  use  of  7,500.000  acre-feet  per  annum* 
which  It  statw  ahaU  Include  all  water  neoea- 
aary  for  the  supply  of  any  nghU  which  may 
now  exlat.  ManlfasUy  thU  one  aenteno* 
mtut  have  the  same  meaning  in  both  the 
basins  to  which  it  refers.  But  there  is  con- 
troversy  over  the  meaning  of  the  term  "bene- 
ficial consumptive  use."  The  question  is 
whether  It  means  the  quantity  In  fact  used, 
measured  at  the  place  of  use,  or  whether  it 
means  the  effect  of  that  use  measured  in 
terms  of  stream  depletion  at  some  point 
hundreds  of  miles  downstream,  in  this  case 
Lee  Perry.  The  same  question  arises  under 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty's  so-called  escape 
clause.  This  question  of  interpretation  of 
the  Colorado  River  Compact  and  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  is  directly  at  Issue  In  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court  case.  The  quantity  in- 
volved in  this  dispute,  so  far  as  the  planning 
of  the  upper  basin  storage  project  Is  con- 
cerned, is  300.000  to  500,000  acre-feet,  ac- 
cording to  engineers'  estimates.  The  Recla- 
mation Bureau  assumes  that  the  measure- 
ment Is  to  be  made  In  terms  of  diversion 
minus  return  flow,  measured  at  the  place  of 
use.  with  respect  to  California.  The  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  defines  It  In  the  lattsr 
terms,  and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  says 
(art.  I  (J)): 

"  'Consumptive  use'  means  the  use  of 
water  by  evaporation,  plant  transpiration, 
or  other  manner  whereby  the  water  is  con- 
sumed and  does  not  return  to  its  Eovirce  of 
supply.  In  general,  it  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  water  diverted  less  the  part  there- 
of which  returns  to  the  stream." 

That  corresponds  with  California's  allega- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  term  In  Arizoria  v. 
California  ( answer  to  Arizona,  par.  8 ) .  Ari- 
zona denies  that  this  definition  applies  to 
her  uses  (reply,  par.  8) .  and  the  Reclamation 
Bureau,  in  the  project  before  you.  assumes 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  upper  basin, 
although  the  projects  to  be  built  under  these 
bills  are  recognized  as  being  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty. 

Article  III  (a)  :  Does  the  apportionment 
of  the  use  of  7.500.000  acre-feet  per  annum 
In  article  in  (a)  mean  an  average  of  that 
amount  over  a  period  of  years,  or  a  maximiun 
in  any  one  year?  Manifestly,  as  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  "consumptive  use."  the  com- 
pact must  be  given  the  same  Interpretatica 
In  both  basins. 

California  alleges  In  the  pending  lawsuit 
that  the  apportionment  means  a  maximimi. 
like  a  speed  limit  on  a  highway,  not  an 
average. 

But  if  California  Is  right,  use  by  the  upper 
basin  in  a  given  year  of  any  quantity  in  ex- 
cess of  7,500.000  acre-feet  constitutes  the 
use,  to  that  extent,  of  unapportloned  surplus, 
in  competition  with  the  appropriations  of 
unapportloned  excess  or  surplus  waters 
which  have  been  made  in  the  lower  basin, 
and  subject  to  the  Mexican  treaty  burden. 
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which,  under  article  m  (c)  of  the  compact. 
Is  to  be  supplied  first  out  of  surplus.  The 
amount  Involved  In  this  particular  Issue  la 
very  large.  It  Is  more  than  2  million  acre- 
feet  In  extreme  years,  and  averages  about  a 
million  acre-feet  in  the  17  years  of  excess 
use  In  the  upper  basin  shown  in  the  Bureau's 
study. 

And  since  I  am  advised  by  the  legal 
counsel  of  our  State  that  California  can- 
not accept  or  recognize  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  a  final  determination  of 
all  the  Important  issues  involved  between 
CaUfornla  and  the  States  to  the  compact 
of  1922.  I  cannot  either  feel  comfortable 
or  consistent  in  voting  for  this  bill  and 
against  the  legal  advice  of  the  dlstin- 
KTilshed  legal  counsel  of  my  native  State 
of  California.  There  appears  to  be  a 
substantial  legal  question  which  has  not 
been  resolved  but  will  be  in  the  not  dis- 
tant period. 

In  other  words,  gentlemen,  as  of  this 
moment  it   is  my  considered   position, 
that    even   though    I   readily    recognize 
great  merit  in  the  natural  desire  of  the 
other   compact  States   to   develop   this 
great  water  resource,  I  take  the  position 
that  until  or  unless  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  first  finally  and 
fully   resolved   the  legal   rights  of   the 
State  of  California  as  compared  with  the 
other  States  to  the  compact,  both  the 
upper  and  lower  States  thereto,  I  caimot 
vote  for  this  measure  which  the  legal 
counsel  of  the  State  of  California  advises 
will  jeopardize  the  legal  rights  of  the 
State  of  California  under  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  of  1922.     I  therefore  take 
the  further  position  that  it  would   be 
shooting  in  the  dark,  for  other  Members 
of  this  great  legislative  body  to  vote  ap- 
proval for  this  important  legislation  un- 
til  the   Supreme   Court   of   the   United 
States  has  made  its  final  determination 
of  the  meaning  of  the  compact  of  1922, 
as  relates  to  quantities  of  water  to  which 
each  of  these  compact  States  is  entitled 
to;    that  vital  existing  compact  which 
has  been  acted  upon  and   relied   upon 
these  many  years  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
Xornia  in  its  water  policy  ever  since  1922. 
Therefore    I   must   of    necessity   vote 
"no";  and  if  a  motion  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  the  committee,  pending  the  final 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
premises  is  made,  I  will  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

I  not  only  take  the  position  I  do  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  but.  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  unanimous  position,  so  far 
as  I  know,  taken  by  the  water  users  and 
agencies  in  the  great  23d  District,  Los 
Angeles  County,  which  I  represent. 

For  instance,  here  Is  a  resolution  of 
the  city  of  Compton,  opposing  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  project: 

Resolution  6878 

Resolution  of  the  City  Councll'^of  the  City  of 

Compton    opposing    the    upper    Colorado 

River  Basin  projects  as  provided  in  S    500 

and  H.  R.  270  and  the  Prylngpan-Arltansaa 

project  as  proposed  In  S.  300  and  H.  R.  412, 

now  pending  in  Congress 

Whereas    the  city    of    Compton    ts    vitally 

dependent  on  a  water  supply  obUined  from 

the  Colorado  River:  and 

Whereas  California  s  rightful  share  of  Colo- 
rado River  weter  Is  threatened  by  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  projects  as  proposed 
to  S.  500  and  H.  R.  270  and  the  Frylngpan- 


Arkansas  project  as  proposed  in  S.  300  and 
H.  R.  412.  now  pending  in  Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  projects  would 
Inflict  on  all  taxpayers  of  this  city  and  the 
Nation  an  unjiistlflable  burden  of  more  than 
$4  billion:  and 

Whereas  these  political  pump-prtming 
schemes  If  authorized  would  furnish  water 
to  grow  the  kinds  of  crops  which  are  already 
In  great  surplus  In  this  country,  and  which 
are  already  heavUy  subsidized  by  the  tax- 
payers;   and 

Whereas  the  Colorado  River  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia, official  State  agency  charged  with  the 
responslbllltjf  of  safeguarding  Callfornlas  ex- 
Istlng  contrat-u  for  Colorado  River  water,  has 
gone  on  record  strongly  opposing  these  meas- 
ures: Now.  therefore,  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Compton  does  resolve  as  follows: 

Section  1.  That  the  enactment  of  these 
project  bills  Is  against  the  Interest  of  the 
city  of  Compton  In  particular  and  the  State 
of  California  In  general  and  should  be  op- 
posed. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  city  of  Compton  respect- 
fully requesU  the  represe  nut  Ives  of  the  State 
of  Callforma  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  actively  oppose  the  enactment  of 
the  above-mentioned  bills  or  any  similar 
proposals,  and  that  certified  coplrs  of  this 
resolution  be  alr-malled  to  our  Congressional 
representatives,  and  copies  t>e  made  avaU- 
able  to  press  and  radio  news  sources. 

Adopted  this  22d  day  of  March.  1955. 

PXANK  O     BtJSSINC. 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Compton. 
Attest: 

Maa   Cltoi  J.  Rarlam. 
City  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Compton. 

And.  I  have  here  a  resolution  by  the 
nationally  known  manufacturing  city  of 
Vernon,  in  my  Congressional  District; 

Resolution  1835 
Resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Vernon  opposing  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  projects  as  proposed  In  S  500 
and  H.  R  270  and  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas 
project  as  proposed  In  S.  300  and  H.  R.  412. 
now  pending  in  Congress 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Vernon 
resolves  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  city  of  Vernon  Is  vitally  de- 
pendent on  a  water  su^iply  obUlned  from 
the  Colorado  River;  and 

Whereas  Callfornlas  rightful  share  of 
Colorado  River  water  Is  threatened  by  the 
upper  Coloradci  River  B.isln  projects  as  pro- 
posed In  S  500  and  H.  R  270  and  the  Frying- 
pun-Arkansas  project  as  proposed  In  S.  300 
and  H   R  412.  now  pending  In  Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  projects 
would  Inflict  on  all  taxpayers  of  this  city 
and  the  Nation  an  unjustifiable  burden  of 
more  than  94  billion;  and 

Whereas  th?se  political  pump-prlmlng 
schemes.  If  authorized,  would  furnish  water 
to  grow  the  kind  of  crops  which  are  already 
In  great  surplus  In  this  country,  and  which 
are  already  heavily  subsidized  by  the  tax- 
payers; and 

Whereas  the  Colorado  River  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia, official  Slate  agency  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  safeguarding  Callfornlas 
exl.stlng  contracts  for  Colorado  River  water 
has  gone  on  record  strongly  opposing  these 
measures:  Now   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved: 

Section  1.  That  the  enactment  of  these 
project  bills  Is  against  the  Interest  of  the 
city  of  Vernon  In  particular  and  the  State 
of  California  In  general  and  should  be  od- 
poeed.  *^ 

Sec.  2  That  the  city  of  Vernon  respect- 
fully requests  the  representatives  of  the 
State  of  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  actively  oppose  the  enact- 
ment of  the  aix)ve-mentloned  bills  or  any 
similar  proposals,  and   that  certified  copies 


of  this  resolution  be  airmailed  to  our  con- 
gressional represenUtives.  and  copies  be 
made  available  to  press  and  radio  news 
sources. 

Sec  3.  The  city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Vernon 
shall  certify  to  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
and  thereupon  and  thereafter  the  same  shall 
be  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Adopted  and  approved  this  10th  day  of 
April  1965. 

R.    J.    FtTKLONO. 

Mayor,  City  of  Vernon, 
Attest: 

a.  A.  Anderson. 

City  Clerk. 

Also  as  typical  of  many  similar  ones 
received.  I  have  here  a  telegram  from 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Cali- 
fornia citizens,  and  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict, reading  as  follows: 

Los  Angeles.  Calif  .  February  29.  19SS. 
Hon.  Cltdc  Dotle.  Member  of  Congress. 

Uoiue  of  Repretentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C  : 
As  a  director  of  the  governing  boards  of 
the  Central  Basin  Muhlclpal  Water  District 
and  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  I  am  of  course  strongly 
opposed  to  upper  Colorsdo  River  project  hill 
and  am  convinced  It  should  be  defeated.  We 
note  you  voted  for  rule  to  bring  bill  up  for 
debate.  We  hope  this  does  not  indicate  that 
you  favor  bill  itself  and  earnestly  ask  you 
to  vote  against  bill  and  do  all  possible  to 
defeat  U. 

MiLO   DnXMANW. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  7.  strike  out  -and  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigation." 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  wandering  into 
other  pursuits  I  obtained  a  college  de- 
cree in  engineering,  and  in  the  course  of 
securing  same.  I  studied  quite  a  bit  of 
peolouy.  One  summer  during  my  under- 
praduate  days  I  worked  with  a  sclentif.c 
expedition  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  In 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  in  that 
summer  I  obtained  quite  a  bit  of  close 
personal  familiarity  with  the  geology 
and  the  economics  of  that  particular 
area.  Now.  I  knew  quite  a  bit  about 
Chinle  shale  long  before  most  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  talking  about 
it  heie  ever  heard  of  It.  In  fact.  I  had 
a  good  bit  of  it  ground  into  my  hide  dur- 
ing the  course  of  that  summer. 

As  a  part  of  that  work  I  rowed  a  small 
collapsible  rowboat  down  the  San  Juan 
and  Colorado  Rivers  from  a  point  a  few 
miles  below  Mexican  Hat  to  Lee  Ferry, 
Arizona— a  distance  of  about  150  miles! 

I  make  these  prefatory  remarks  merely 
to  indicate  my  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject. And.  while  I  am  reluctant  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Committee  this  late 
in  the  debate.  I  think  that  there  are  a  few 
things  that  are  pertinent  to  this  discus- 
sion which  have  not  been  said.  For  one 
thing  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  silt 
presently  flowing  down  the  Colorado 
River  and  piling  up  behind  Hoover  Dam. 
At  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
Hoover  Dam.  the  Engineers  estimated, 
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I  believe,  that  in  75  yean  if  aomething 
were  not  done  to  stop  that  flow.  Lake 
Mead  would  be  completely  filled  up  and 
Hoover  Dam  would  become  useless.  A 
great  part  of  that  silt,  something  over 
half  of  it.  I  believe,  comes  from  the 
Navajo  Reservation.  The  primary  rea- 
son for  that  dates  back  to  the  ISTO's 
when  Kit  Carson  rounded  up  the  Navajo 
Indians  and  took  them  out  to  Texas  as 
B  punitive  measure:  and  then  subse- 
quently after  5  or  6  years,  returned  them 
to  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

At  the  time  of  their  return  they  were 
given  sheep  and  goats  to  use  as  their 
chief  source  of  liveUhood,  to  substitute 
for  the  hunting  and  raiding  type  of 
economy  that  had  supported  them 
previously.  These  sheep  and  goats  very 
quickly  overgrazed  the  reservation. 
Within  10  or  15  years  an  area  which 
had.  in  part,  been  an  area  of  consider- 
able moisture,  with  natural  lakes,  trees, 
other  types  of  vegetation,  was  turned  into 
a  denuded  barren  desert.  The  denuding 
of  vegetation  produced  a  very  rapid  nm- 
off  of  the  water,  reaching  as  high  as  98 
percent  in  many  areas  so  that  with  every 
rain  came  flash  Hoods  which  quickly 
washed  out  the  natural  dams  which  had 
created  the  lakes,  and  provided  natural 
water  conservation.  Now.  every  time  it 
rains  floods  result  and  ^ilt  in  great  quan- 
tities washes  into  the  San  Juan  River — 
principally— and  through  the  San  Juan 
into  the  Colorado.  Erection  of  some 
kind  of  works  to  stop  this  flow  of  silt  is 
absolutely  essential  to  keep  Hoover  Dam 
from  eventually  becoming  worthless; 
makmg  it  Impossible.  I  might  add.  for 
southern  California  to  get  the  water 
from  it  which  they  now  are  so  depend- 
ent upon.  But  to  do  this  effectively  not 
only  the  Navaho  and  Glen  Canyon  Dams 
are  needed  but  also  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  soil  conservation  on  the  Navaho 
Reservation.  But  before  any  such  pro- 
gram can  be  at  all  effective,  the  Navaho 
Indians  have  to  be  converted  from  a 
nomadic,  pastoral  people  dependent 
upon  sheep.  Some  other  means  for  their 
earning  their  hvelihood  must  be  found. 
These  dams  will  provide  that  means.  It 
will  take  them  out  of  their  present  graz- 
ing economy,  upon  which  most  of  them 
depend  for  their  means  of  support  now, 
and  put  them  into  industrial  work, 
mining,  truck  farming,  and  things  of 
that  sort. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  on  the 
reservation,  also  a  great  deal  of  uranium 
ores  and  if  power  Is  available,  a  lot  of 
the  present  natural  resources  will  be  ex- 
ploited. 

But  there  Is  one  other  matter  I  would 
like  to  discuss  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
the  effect  of  this  project  on  crop  sur- 
pluses. I  believe  a  nimiber  of  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  from  the  Midwest, 
are  fearful  lest  the  land  that  is  irri- 
gated by  this  project  will  somehow  or 
other  come  in  competition  with  the 
lands  in  the  Midwest  where  we  already 
have  serious  crop  surpluses. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  good 
bit  of  this  land  which  will  receive  addi- 
tional water  or  be  placed  imder  irriga- 
tion for  the  first  time  by  this  project,  is 
already  cultivated  by  dry  land  farming 
methods  and  the  principal  crop  is  wheat. 


Once  It  Is  Irrigated,  It  will  no  longer  be 
used  for  wheat.  They  could  not  possibly 
support  the  cost  of  irrigated  land 
through  wheat  production.  The  main 
thing  produced  will  be  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  things  of  that  sort  which  are 
not  in  competition  with  crops  that  are 
now  in  surplus.  To  reassure  doubtful 
members  on  this  point  an  amendment 
is  to  be  offered,  as  I  understand  it. 
which  would  absolutely  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  of  this  Irrigated  land  for  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  in  surplus  for  a  period 
of  years.  So  that,  rather  than  adding  to 
the  crop  surpluses  this  will  cut  the  crop 
surpluses.  The  experience  in  the  Co- 
lumbia basin  was  that  wheat  production 
within  the  project  area  was  cut  in  half. 

Furthermore,  I  might  say  to  my 
friends  from  the  South  that  this  water 
which  California  is  so  eager  to  hang  onto, 
in  many  instances  goes  to  irrigated  land 
in  California  which  grows  cotton,  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  have  enough  of  surplus 
cotton  already.  No  cotton  could  be 
grown  in  the  high  and  cool  lands  of  the 
Colorado  Plateau.  For  these  reasons  I 
feel  that  the  upper  Colorado  project  has 
value  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  to  the  States  directly  affected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  the  subject  of  uranium  was 
brought  into  the  debate  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  from  the  upper-basin  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  for  the  past  10  years. 
I  think  I  know  something  about  that 
particular  situation.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  uranium 
from  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  also  from 
Utah.  This  is  one  of  the  great  national 
safeguards  for  the  continuance  of  the 
supply  of  uranium  ore,  but  this  ore  is 
coming  in  without  the  benefit  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  project.  The 
mining  of  the  ore  does  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  water.  It  is  being  mined  at  this 
time  and  placed  in  great  stockpiles  at 
the  processing  centers.  There  has  been 
no  appearance  before  our  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  asking  that  this 
Colorado  River  Basin  bill  be  passed  in 
order  to  obtain  more  ore  from  the  Colo- 
rado Plateau. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  visionary,  and  I 
have  always  been  conservative  on  this 
subject  of  when  we  will  get  atomic  power, 
but  I  want  to  give  you  some  other  peo- 
ple's testimony  on  this  to  back  up  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Francis  K.  McCune.  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  General  Elec- 
tric's  atomic  products  division,  had  this 
to  say  in  GE's  progress  report  for  May  24. 
1954: 

Privately  financed  atomic  plants  will  com- 
pete successfully  with  conventional  power 
plants  in  6  to  10  years. 

He  repeated  this  forecast  In  the  July 
12.  1954  issue  of  the  Electric  World.  He 
discussed  the  feasibility  and  power  cost 
of  a  300,000  kilowatt  boiling  water  re- 
actor of  a  type  suitable  for  one  of  our 
atomic  facilities  such  as  Hanford.  Mr. 
McCune  added  that  this  boiling  water 


type  of  reactor,  which  Is  a  technical 
thing  that  I  shall  not  go  into,  was  one 
of  the  best  suited  for  earliest  and  most 
effective  competition  with  conventional 
fuel  plants. 

He  estimated  that  where  the  coal  plant 
production  costs  per  kilowatt  would  be 
ordinarily  about  6.90  mills,  this  boiling 
water  reactor  will  produce  power  at 
about  6.70  mills,  which  is  somewhat  lower 
than  steam. 

This  is  the  vice  president  of  General 
Electric,  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
these  reactors. 

In  1954,  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Hafstad.  di- 
rector of  AEC's  Division  of  Reactor  De- 
velopment, speaking  before  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum  conference,  urged  the 
private  companies  to  get  moving  on  nu- 
clear power,  indicating  that  within  10 
years  economically  priced  atomic  elec- 
tric energy  could  be  created.  In  April 
1955,  Dr.  Hafstad's  successor.  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Davis,  addressing  the  same  group, 
stated  that  a  thermonuclear  power  sta- 
tion built  in  10  to  15  years  will  be  as  good 
as  the  best  steam  plant  constructed  to- 
day, and  he  estimated  an  installed  kilo- 
watt cost  of  between  $125  and  $140. 

As  to  these  tremendously  expensive 
dams  and  generating  plants  in  the  upper 
Colorado  Basin,  it  has  been  estimated  by 
people  w^ho  have  testified  before  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
that  the  installed  kilowatt  cost  of  gene- 
rating plants  will  be  from  $200  to  $705 
capital  investment,  so  you  are  getting  a 
plant  which  is  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  to  the  best  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge an  old-fashioned,  plant  at  a  cost 
much  higher  than  the  present  coal  steam 
generating  type  of  plant,  which  will  cost 
about  $150  per  kilowatt  capacity.  The 
record  of  building  cost  right  now  at  the 
Joppa  plant  down  at  the  TVA  is  $190. 
I  speak  of  the  generating  plant  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  facility  at  Joppa,  m. 
Just  across  the  river  is  a  comparative 
plant  that  was  built  for  $145.  That  is 
the  present  cost.  You  are  talking,  there- 
fore, about  electrical  costs,  which  run 
from  more,  to  as  much  as  ZV2  times  as 
much  as  a  regular  coal  generating  plant 
would  cost. 

Remember,  there  are  great  coal  depos- 
its in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Colorado 
which  are  now  being  used  to  produce 
kilowatts  at  about  6  mills  and  which  as 
generating  plant's  efBciency  increases  it 
will  cost  less.  So  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  tying  up  a  half  a  billion  dollars 
in  these  hydroelectric  generating  plants 
on  the  river  at  a  cost  per  kilowatt  much 
more  than  it  would  cost  to  make  kilo- 
watts from  uranium. 

Long  before  these  expensive  projects 
are  built  cheap  atomic  power  will  be  a 
reality.  Long  before  these  dams  are 
built  their  justification  will  be  much  less 
than  even  the  opponents  of  the  bill  can 
visualize. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  representing  a  district 
and  residing  in  a  State  far  removed  from 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  I  hope  I  may 
be  forgiven  for  asking  two  questions  I 
think  are  important,  at  least  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  me  and.  perhaps,  to 
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some  others  who  are  similarly  situated. 
I  realize  that  the  President  on  yesterday 
made  substantially  this  statement: 
Tbcr«  waa  on«  feature  of  IV— 

Referring  to  this  propoeal,  as  I  under> 
stand  it — 


that  was  ortglnally  controvcriial  because  of 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  some  conserva- 
tionists we  would  destroy  wildlife  In  one  sec- 
tion of  the  area.  That  dam.  Echo  Park  Dam. 
has  been  eliminated. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  pro- 
vision remains  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
other  body,  but  it  is  also  my  understand- 
ing that  it  has  been  eliminated  in  the 
bill  that  has  been  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee. I  would  lilce  to  ask  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  bill  that  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee,  the  new 
version,  took  out  that  provision  unani- 
mously. I  think  there  is  a  tacit  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Members  who 
are  likely  to  be  the  conferees  that  it  will 
stay  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  That  was  my  next 
Question.  Then  those  who  will  be  the 
conferees  will  stand  by  the  House  ver- 
sion. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  my  constituents  who  are 
concerned  about  it,  may  I  address  the 
same  question  and  receive  this  double 
assurance.  Am  I  correct  in  understand- 
ing that  the  Echo  Dam  feature  is  out  of 
the  bill,  as  recommended  by  your  com- 
mittee and  that  the  conferees,  so  far  as 
the  chairman  can  guarantee  it  to  us.  and 
I  realize  that  it  cannot  be  an  absolute 
guaranty,  will  stand  by  the  version  as 
recommended  by  the  committee  elimin- 
ating that  feature? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. In  addition  there  is  an  informal 
agreement  with  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  Echo  Park  will  stay  out  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  made  an  effort  to  appraise  all  of  the 
evidence  and  the  contentions  one  way 
and  another,  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges and  the  whole  case  as  I  see  it. 
I  am  satisfied  on  that  basis  that  the 
clear  weight  of  the  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  this  proposal,  and  I  intend  to  support 
It.  If  I  needed  anything  more,  it  Would 
be  what  was  said  yesterday  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  he  stated. 
"I  have  more  than  once  expressed  my 
conviction  before,  that  I  believe  that 
water  is  rapidly  becoming  our  most 
valuable  natural  resource,  and  here  is  an 
opportunity,  at  last,  to  treat  this  whole 
great  mighty  Colorado  River  as  a  single 
entity,  to  treat  it  on  a  basin  basis  instead 
of  merely  a  local  and  individual  basis. 
We  should  get  busy  and  get  on  to  it." 
Then,  in  conclusion,  he  emphasized.  "So 
again  I  hope  that  we  can  have  positive 
action  on  that  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

In  my  Judgment,  those  of  us  who  come 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  who 
may  not  be  benefited  immediately  or 
directly  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
can  well  resolve  any  doubts  in  terms  of 
the  recommendations  that  have  been 
made  by  the  majority  of  the  committee 


In  the  House  and  the  emphatic  endorse- 
ment which  has  been  repeated  as  re- 
cently as  yesterday,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strilce  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct 
about  three  inquiries  to  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  and  to  the  ranking 
member  as  welL  Like  the  gentleman 
who  just  preceded  me,  the  district  I  rep- 
resent will  not  be  benefited  directly  by 
reason  of  the  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion. NevertheKSs.  as  I  said  before, 
there  are  about  three  questions  that  I 
think  are  important  in  connection  with 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  Since  this  legislation 
will  cost  a  considerable  amount  of 
money.  I  would  like  to  be  informed 
whether  any  of  the  funds  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  the  reser- 
voirs, and  whatever  else  is  provided  for 
in  this  bill,  will  come  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  charged  to  the  taxpayers? 
May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee whether  that  is  so  or  not? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  There  is  not  any  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  How  much 
money  will  be  used  immediately  from 
the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  ENGI.E.  It  will  cost  about  55 
percent,  I  think,  of  the  toul  amount. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  As  I  under- 
stand it  almost  all  of  these  funds  will 
be  reimbursed. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  They  will  all  be  paid 
back.  What  \fe  said  tJ»e  other  day  was 
that  the  reclamation  fund  shall  put  up 
55  percent  of  this  money.  $760  million. 
The  balance  will  come  out  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  will 
amount  to  something  less  than  $18  mil- 
lion a  year  during  the  construction 
period  of  this  project.  All  of  that  money 
is  repaid,  except  something  like  $8  mil- 
lion. In  other  words,  this  project  pays 
back  over  99  percent  of  the  capital. 
That  portion  which  is  allocated — nearly 
two-thirds  of  it — to  the  generation  of 
power  and  municipal  water  is  paid  back 
with  interest.  That  portion,  which  is 
about  $283  million,  for  the  irrigation 
feature,  pays  back  in  50  equal  annual 
Installments,  without  interest,  under  the 
half-century  old  precedent  of  the  rec- 
lamation law. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  believe  the 
chairman  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
actual  cost  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, against  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  finally  will  amount  to  about 
1  percent,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  said  the  nonreimburs- 
able Is  about  1  percent.  A  little  over  $8 
million.  But  of  course,  if  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  speak  of  the  interest  which 
is  not  being  credited  on  thie  amount 
going  into  the  irrigation  development,  of 
course  that  is  an  additional  Federal  sub- 
sidy, and  that  is  traditional  under  the 
reclamation  law  as  in  all  other  projects. 
Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  The  second 
question  is  this,  whether  or  not  any  of 
the  land  that  will  be  taken  for  irrigation 
purposes  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  crops  in  competition  with 
crops  that  are  presently  in  surplus.    I 


have  in  mind  especiaDy  wheat  and  corn, 
and  other  basic  crops. 

Mr.  E34GLE.  I  have  spoken  on  that 
twice. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  want  to  make 
•lire  that  rK>ne  of  the  crops  produced  on 
this  land  will  compete  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  with  the  farm  crops  raised  or 
produced  in  the  Middle  West.  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  will  really  reduce  the 
production  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and 
rice  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Putting  this  land  under 
Irrigation,  as  in  dealing  with  all  sorts  of 
dry  land,  has  a  tendency  to  move  in  the 
direction  away  from  these  surpluses.  I 
cited  to  the  committee  during  the  discus- 
sion an  example  in  the  Columbia  Basin, 
where  500.000  acres  had  been  brought 
under  irrigation  to  date,  and  that  the 
acreage  has  t)een  cut  90  percent.  The 
major  crop  products  giving  our  farmers 
trouble  are.  as  you  know,  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  rice,  peanuts  and  tobacco. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  That  is  the 
reason  I  make  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Two  of  those  are  not 
raised  in  any  quantity  in  this  area. 
That  Is.  corn  and  wheat.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  taking  of  this  area  imder  water 
absolutely  moves  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  increased  surplu-ses  which  are 
troubling  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration and  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  WUl  the  genUcman 
yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  was  going  to  try 
to  clarify  the  phrase  "traditional  recla- 
mation clause.'  When  do  they  start 
paying  back  the  $282  milUon  for  irriga- 
Uon  projects?  Do  they  start  paying  con- 
currently on  that  or  do  they  wait  for  50 
years  after  the  dam  has  been  paid  for. 
and  havmg  it  interest  free  during  that 
period  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers? 
I  was  about  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  a.sk  that  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

iBy  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rem  of 
Kansas  was  granted  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  WiU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  provide  that  payment  of  the  ir- 
rigation allocation  shall  start  the  first 
year  immediately  after  the  development 
penod.  whatever  that  may  be.  It  cannot 
exceed  10  years,  in  accordance  with  the 
reclamation  law.  It  will  be  paid  an- 
nuaUy  in  50  equal  installments  there- 
after. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
immediately  iollowing  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  considerable  amount  of  corre- 
spondence that  this  legislation  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  Navaho  Indians.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  chairman  of 
this  committee,  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
acute    situation    with    respect    to    the 
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Navaho  Indians.  It  is  a  problem  that 
concerns  a  good  many  of  our  people.  A 
further  statement  from  the  chairman 
will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  legislation  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  Navaho  Indians. 
This  legislation  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  facilities  necessary 
to  the  ultimate  irrigation  of  their  land 
and  the  use  by  them  of  the  waters  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thom- 
son]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  f'orther? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  must  first 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  that  much  of  this 
fund  will  be  repaid  in  19  years  from 
irreplaceable  natural  resources  of  these 
four  States,  oil.  gas.  well  leases,  the 
reclamation  fund,  sale  of  public  lands; 
and  a  total  of  $155  million  more  under 
irrigation  costing  $287  million. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  How  much  of 
that  money — that  is.  $287  million  or  $155 
million — is  available  for  this  project? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  It  will 
be  available  when  needed.  $23.3  million 
that  these  four  States  will  pay  into  the 
reclamation  fund  from  natural  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairpian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Karusas  is  the  ranking-  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice  and  is  a  very 
able  gentleman.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  want  to  ask  somebody  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  either  the  chairman 
or  the  ranking  minority  member  how 
much  this  is  going  to  increase  Federal 
employment? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  can  the  gentleman 
point  out  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
keep  off  the  agricultural  market  the 
additional  surpluses  to  be  grown  on  more 
than  1  miUion  acres  of  lands  to  be  irri- 
gated, and  to  be  irrigated  as  supple- 
mental Irrigation?  Hew  can  that  be 
placed  in  separate  warehouses  or  kept 
out  of  the  general  market  depressing  all 
prices  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  In  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  PiLLioM  1  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee has  Just  explained  that  none  of 
the  basic  products,  including  wheat, 
com.  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  will  be  in 
competition  by  reason  of  this  project. 
The  chairman  has  just  stated  that  the 
production  of  the  products  I  have  just 
mentioned  will  be  less  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time  under  dry  farming,  this 
for  the  reason  that  the  lands  will  be 
used  for  growing  alfalfa  to  feed  cattle 
produced  in  that  area,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  for  vegetables  and  fruits  that 
will  be  consumed  in  that  part  of  the 
cotmtry.  So.  it  appears  from  the  ex- 
planation of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  problem  there  will  be  no  competition 
with  crops  raised  in  the  area  that  either 
he  or  I  represents. 


I  would  like  to  say  one  more  word  with 
regard  to  the  importance  of  providing 
food  for  the  Navaho  Indians.  I  am  told 
that  alfalfa  and  other  feed  that  may  be 
raised  in  this  area  will  be  used  to  feed 
livestock  presently  controlled  for  the 
Navaho  Indians. 

We  are  also  advised  that  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  vegetables  and  other 
products  will  be  used  by  the  Navaho 
Indians  and  thus  relieve  a  critical  situa- 
tion that  has  existed  among  the  Indians 
over  a  period  of  years.  We  are  informed 
that  several  hundred  million  dollars  has 
been  spent  in  the  last  few  years  to  re- 
lieve an  acute  situation  in  respect  to 
food  and  other  products  in  order  to  help 
the  Indians  who  have  sulfered  by  rea- 
son of  lack  of  rainfall  in  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is,  to  be  sure,  some  Federal  aid  involved 
,  in  this  program — a  reasonable  contribu- 
tion by  the  Government  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  most  assuredly 
is  not  the  fantastic  collection  of  cur- 
rency that  has  been  so  blithely  bandied 
about  by  omnipotent  opposition  groups. 

The  simple  facts  are  easily  established 
although  I  hardly  expect  them  to  dent 
the  tarnished  armor  of  those  who  glee- 
fully exploit  their  own  distortions.  How 
established?  The  Federal  budget  as 
submitted  weighs  many  pounds  and  has 
hundreds  of  pages  of  figures  for  every 
sort  and  kind  of  expenditures.  In  this 
fabulous  collection  of  numbers,  reclama- 
tion, and  reclamation  alone.  Is  singled 
out  for  this  claptrap  about  the  poor  tax- 
payer absorbing  ever  increasing  burdens 
of  calculated  Interest.  I  defy  anyone  to 
give  any  commonsense  explanation  to 
this  glaring  inequity  on  the  part  of  these 
taxpayer-savers  other  than  one  and  one 
alone.  This  yawning  gap  stands  out  as 
clearly  as  an  ink  spot  on  a  white  shirt — 
and  that  is,  that  all  logic  failing  to  de- 
feat reclamation,  this  double-dealing 
dodge  has  been  concocted  to  do  the  job. 
Any  ordinary  search  would  find  literally 
hundreds  of  items  in  the  budget  which 
should,  or  could,  bear  this  same  damning 
defamation  if  it  has  any  logical  validity. 
By  their  acts— not  their  protestations — 
may  you  know  them. 

What  are  these  items  you  ask — only 
these:  Any  item  which  1^  any  defini- 
tion could  be  a  capital-type  expenditure; 
roads,  bridges,  ships,  buildings,  harbors, 
flood  control  works,  levees,  soil  building 
programs,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  If 
sudden-death  interest  is  to  apply  to  one 
capital-type  expenditure — and  its  evil 
shouted  from  the  rooftops  and  worn  as 
a  badge  of  honor  by  budgeteers — then  it 
should  apply  to  all.  The  use  of  this  cal- 
culated-compoimding  and  confusion  in 
only  one  area  marks  it  as  a  handy  tool 
for  gravediggers — all  others  failing. 

Reclamation  and  reclamation  projects 
do  pay  their  way  to  the  Nation.  Irriga- 
tion  is  of  demonstrable  value,  for  with- 
out irrigation,  the  West  would  be  the 
harsh  desert  that  Webster  thought  It 
would  always  be.  With  water,  however, 
the  desert  blooms  and  creates  wealth. 
No  more  could  be  asked  of  any  program 
and    whether    private    or    public — and 


three-fourths  of  all  irrigation  develop- 
ment is  private.  It  is  a  good  investment 
for  America. 

Bypassing  for  a  mcHnent  opposition 
from  the  nonreclamation  area,  there  is 
considerable  merit  and  enUghtenment 
in  examining  the  main  nest  of  opposition 
and  interest  interpreters — namely  those 
who  seem  also  to  have  an  affinity  for 
southern  California.  This  well -organized 
and  well-heeled  group  apparently  feels 
that  age  lends  honor  to  Federal  aid  for 
no  Federal  aid  proposed  in  this  bill  dif- 
fers in  concept  or  design  from  that  which 
helped  nurture  and  develop  southern 
California.  Let  me  state  clearly  that  I 
think  that  the  very  growth  and  advance- 
ment of  southern  California,  which  rests 
upon  basic  Federal  water  development,  is 
the  best  argument  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. In  fact  in  their  very  opposition, 
they  have  gone  so  far  overboard  that  re- 
flection and  commonsense  will  distill 
from  their  frantic  propaganda  the  true 
need  and  worth  of  this  program  in  the 
upper  basin  area  which  supplies  all  the 
water. 

I  shall  return  to  this  unveiling  In  a 
moment,  but  let  us  finish  this  Federal 
aid.  or  as  some  would  describe  it.  a  sub-  ,  / 
sidy  bugbear.  The  House  bill,  H.  R.  3383, 
proposes  a  total  expenditure  of  $760  mil- 
lion, of  which  less  than  1  percent  is  on  a 
grant  or  nonreturnable  basis.  The  bal- 
ance will  all  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
Of  this  return,  approximately  $463  mil- 
lion will  be  returned  with  interest  so-Btr^ 
slick  shenanigans  will  distort  that.  The 
balance,  represented  by  irrie;ation  proj- 
ects, will  be  returned  without  interest. 
This  has  been  the  law  on  irrigation  proj- 
ects since  1902  when  such  free  spenders 
as  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Calvin  Coolidge,  and 
others  supported  this  concept.  It  has  not 
suddenly  become  evil — it  just  makes 
predetermined  opposition  sound  more 
valid.  The  figures  are  broken  down  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill  and 
clearly  show  that  this  return  will  be  ac- 
complished on  schedule  and  that  even 
more  than  that,  a  surplus  will  remain  for 
future  development. 

You  have  heard  or  have  seen,  due  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  well-heeled  oppo- 
sition, all  sorts  of  figures  on  the  Federal 
aid  involved.  They  are  alike  only  in  that 
they  proceed  from  a  similar  distortion. 
Other  than  that,  they  are  as  elusive  as  i 
a  basket  of  eels  and  just  as  slippery.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  digit-distorters  that 
the  shock  will  be  enough  that  no  exami- 
nation will  be  made  to  check  the  validity. 
1  have  no  intention  of  entering  this 
quagmire  of  quackery.  Federal  help  of 
one  form  or  another  has  been  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception  in  this  Nation 
since  its  first  acts  of  funding  the  Conti- 
nentals at  par  and  establishing  a  tariff. 
We  have  such  Federal  aid  right  now  in 
shipbuilding,  in  airmail,  in  airport  con- 
struction, in  agriculture,  in  mail  service, 
in  census  service,  and  in  rivers,  harbors  • 
and  flood  control.  If.  Federal  assistance 
in  such  form  is  evil  and  an  ever-com- 
poimding  load  upon  the  taxpayer,  then 
let  us  in  honesty  and  commonsense  first 
make  this  assault  upon  those  forms  of 
aid  which  make  no  whit  of  direct  return. 
Reclamation  at  least  returns  the  prin- 
cipaL 
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I  defy  anyone  to  establish  any  morally 
sound  argument  that  reclamation  and 
reclamation  alone  should  be  battered 
by  the  brand  of  boondoggle  when  the 
very  areas  from  which  such  branding 
comes  sit  in  federally  aided  splendor. 

Southern  California  parades  its  pious 
protest  against  erected  evil  in  the  upper 
Colorado  project  in  complete  indilference 
to  the  mlUiona  of  taxpayer  dollars  the 
area  has  received  without  string  or  pros- 
pect of  repayment  for  flood  control,  har- 
bor Improvement,  and  even  a  Federal 
program  to  let  in  some  of  its  once  pleas- 
ant sunshine    through    its   own    smog. 
Let  us  not   be  deceived   by   this  smog 
blanket  they  are  using  to  hide  their  own 
dependence  upon  help  from  the  Federal 
Government  as  they  seek  to  chcke  off 
legitimate  development  elsewhere  of  the 
very  type  they  have  heretofore  support- 
ed, and  will  hereaftef  support  when  they 
are  the  beneficiaries.    Their  o];>po8ition 
has  but  one  reason  and  purpose— one 
foundation.    Southern   California   hav- 
ing  received  the  manyfold  benefits  of 
grant  development,  like  one  flood-con- 
trol project  rxinning   to  9348   millions. 
and  reclamation  development  running  to 
about  $350  millions,  to  use  water  from 
a  river  to  which  she  contributes  not  one 
drop,  now   trembles  in  terror  lest  this 
same  type  of  valuable  development  oc- 
cur elsewhere.     They  know  from  experi- 
ence the  value  of  basic  reclamation  de- 
velopment and  they  want  it  all  for  them- 
selves and  they  seek  by  high-sounding 
means  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  a  pro- 
gram they  helped  to  conceive  and  sup- 
ported,  yes   supported,    until    that    day 
when  its  advantages  were  to  accrue  to 
others    and    not    to    themselves.    This 
present    dog-in-the-maager    opposition 
runs  counter  to  solemn  agreements  made 
by  the  State  of  California  over  a  half- 
century.     Small  wonder  that  unpreju- 
diced Calif ornians  refer  to  this  resound- 
ing din  as  baloney.    Inasmuch  as  they 
are    receiving    this    same    interest-free 
money  for  their  development,  and  I.  for 
one,  am  a  strong  supporter  of  their  proj- 
ects as  Colorado  Representatives  have 
always  been.  I  think  that  m  good  con- 
science they  should  either  stop  spreading 
propaganda  or  offer  to  amend  their  own 
projects  to  conform  to  their  postulations 
about  this  one.    I  think  also  that  they 
should  honor  their  solemn  agreements 
made  in  years  gone  by  with  the  other 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and 
not  seek  by  present  subterfuge  to  recap- 
ture what  they  solemnly  agreed  over  the 
years  was  not  theirs.    Southern  Califor- 
nia contributes  not  one  whit  of  water  to 
the    Colorado    River— rather    they    ap- 
proach it  Uke  a  sponge  to  a  puddle  and 
seem  to  have  a  philosophy  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  than  to  give  as  the  States  in- 
volved in  this  program  are  the  source  of 
over  90  percent  of  the  water  of  the  Colo- 
rado   River;    water    divided    by    formal 
compact  to  the  States  now  seeking  to 
obtain  use  of  their  share. 

Oh.  It  is  great  sport  to  eternally  damn 
our  dams  now  that  all  of  theirs  are 
built — now  that  their  power  turbines  are 
spewing  out  electric  power  not  unlike 
they  spew  out  propaganda — now  that 
they  are  able  to  grow  and  prosper  from 
water  from  snow  hundreds  of  miles  and 
several  States   away.     Yes.  it  is  great 


sport,  but  how  can  It  be  squared  with 
their  own  arguments  over  the  years  and 
their  own  acceptance  of  our  support  for 
their  development.  If  there  is  an  an- 
swer, I  am  not  so  constituted  as  to  un- 
derstand it.  To  me.  a^eement  and  un- 
derstanding must  remain  binding. 

Do  not  be  deceived  into  thinking  that 
all  of  this  is  brand  new  for  it  is  all  very 
old  and  the  record  and  the  facts  exist 
for  those  who  wish  to  check  it.  Recently, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  Cuur  Enclc,  dem- 
onstrated his  fairness  by  reviewmg  this 
record.  It  can  be  found  on  page  3299 
of  the  Record  for  February  23.  Some 
of  the  most  able  men  of  Colorado  took 
part  in  the  long  negotiaticms  which  were 
thought  to  have  stilled  the  controversy 
over  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado— formalized  in  an  interstate  com- 
pact at  Sante  Fe  in  1922.  They  went  to 
their  eternal  reward  firm  in  the  convic- 
tion that  settlement  had  t>een  achieved. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  that  they  are  not  here 
to  see  the  dog  turn  on  the  haiKls  that 
fed  it. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  bare  this  whole 
record  so  that  this  calculated  cloud  of 
confusion  could  be  cleared  away,  but  I 
have  not.  It  would  not  even  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  up  had  not  former 
friends  deserted  the  ship  and.  fat  and 
sassy  from  Federal  feeding,  begun  to 
pump  out  adverse  propaganda.  It  Is  a 
case  of  opposition  based  on  self-interest. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  normally 
I  deplore  the  use  of  theatricai  tactics  in 
the  consideration  of  a  bill.  However, 
yesterday  we  had  such  a  demonstration 
in  connection  with  Chinle  shale. 

I  have  here  today  a  core  taken  out  by 
a  diamond  drill  near  the  proposed  site 
of  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  It  is  Chinle  shale, 
too.  My  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CrumpackerI  has  just  told 
us  he  is  a  geologist  of  sorts,  and  I  invite 
his  attention  to  this  shale  sample. 

When  I  have  finished  speaking  I  will 
drink  the  water  in  the  glass  into  which  I 
put  this  core  and  any  other  contents 
remaining  in  the  glass. 

You  know,  one  of  the  really  amazing 
things  about  this  particular  le^iiia- 
tion 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  have  tim*;  I 
may  later. 

One  of  the  really  amazing  things  atwut 
this  particular  lemsIaUon  has  been  the 
showmanship  displayed  by  the  opponents 
of  this  legislation  from  southern  CaU- 
fornia.  I  think  we  have  had  more  hum- 
buggery  and  more  buncombe  exhibited 
on  this  legislation  than  any  I  can  re- 
member for  a  long  time.  They  have  en- 
tertained us  throughout  and  I  think  they 
will  continue  to  do  so.  Of  course,  the 
great  theatrical  capital  of  the  world. 
Hollywood,  is  located  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  I  suppose  it  comes  as  second 
nature  to  our  friends  to  put  on  these 
shows  for  us.  In  the  phrase  of  the  mo- 
ment, their  performance  has  been  a 
'mar^y-splendored  thing." 

Our  southern  California  friends,   as' 
each  of  the  issues  has  come  up — whether 
a  dam  could  be  built,  whether  there  were 
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uranium  deposits  which  would  be  flooded, 
et  cetera — have  had  counterproposals 
and  counterevidence,  and  it  has  been 
quite  a  diversionary  show.  I  know  you 
have  followed  It  in  the  past  year  In  the 
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In  their  attack  on  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation— a  magnificent  body  of  engi- 
neers which  has  built  165  dams  in  this 
country  in  the  last  50  years  and  never 
lost  one.  and  that  is  consulted  all  over  the 
world  today  on  reclamation  projects,  in 
far-off  Australia  and  in  many  other 
countries— they  have  attacked  these  en- 
gineers throughout.  We  have  heard, 
just  to  give  you  a  few  Illustration.^,  of 
collapsible  dams,  sliding  canyons,  coun- 
terpropaganda.  counterblueprints.  coun- 
terdams.  countcrenRlneers.  countergeol- 
ogists,  counterhydrologists.  countora- 
gronomists,  countereconomists.  counter- 
geographers,  and  countercartographers. 
Then,  we  had  a  comic  strip  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD  featuring  satire  and  broad  exag- 
geration entitled  Bananas  on  Pikes 
Peak.- 

Another  entertaining  strip  was  started 
later  under  the  Utle  "The  Solid  Gold 
Cadillac." 

We  have  heard  tales  of  boondoggling 
and  mention  of  atomic  reactors— of  the 
just-around-the-comer  variety — mind- 
reading,  cloudseeding.  and  public-rela- 
tions hypnotism.  All  of  these  things  you 
have  heard  durins  the  journey  of  thu 
bill  through  the  Congress.  Then,  too. 
there  have  been  ju.st  plain  old  dead  cats. 

Why  am  I.  from  Arizona,  here,  as  the 
soutliern  Californians  would  say,  betray- 
ing the  lower  basin  States  and  my  own 
State?  I  want  to  tell  you  why  my  Re- 
publican colleatjue  from  Arizona  IMr. 
RuoDcsl  and  I  have  supported  this  bill. 
We  regard  the  Coktrado  River  Basin  as 
a  community.  This  commumty  sat  down' 
many  years  ago  to  work  out  a  develop- 
ment plan.  Unfortunately  southern 
California  got  ahead  of  us  when  work 
began.  Why,  then,  are  we  here  sup- 
porting thus  measure?  Not  l)ecause  our 
State  benefits  from  it  but  because  we 
are  keeping  the  agreement  that  our 
State  made  at  that  time.  We  are  honor- 
ing it  just  as  mo.st  of  the  gentlemen  from 
northern  CaLfomia  are  honoring  ttie 
agreement  their  State  made.  So  we  ap- 
pear here  and  say  to  you;  Do  not  break 
faith  with  these  people  in  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Colorado  Let  us  give  them 
the  project  and  the  development  they 
were  promised  under  the  agreement  of 
these  seven  States. 

There  we  have  the  picture.  Do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  if  a  dam  is 
built  anywhere  above  Hoover  Dam,  the 
water  will  deplete  away,  or  evaporate 
away,  or  percolate  away,  or  sneak  off  to 
some  subterranean  chamber  as  the  op- 
ponents would  have  it.  If  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  says  you  can  build  a  dam 
at  a  particular  place,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  it  wiU  hold  water  and  that  it 
will  be  just  as  successful  as  the  other 
165  dams  have  been. 

May  I  pay  just  two  tributes  which  I 
think  are  well  earned.  I  do  not  knowoC 
a  more  conscienUous  Member  in  this 
House,  or  one  who  works  harder  and 
longer  on  the  business  of  the  House, 
than  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  IMr.  As- 
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rxNALLl.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  very  remarkable  and  fair- 
minded  job  he  has  done  on  this  bill. 
I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  EncleI,  for  the 
high  degree  of  water  statesmanship  he 
has  shown  in  this  matter.  He  has  done 
great  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  State 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  section  1  appearing  in 
the  printed  report  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments  as 
follows: 

Page  3,  line  8,  following  the  word  "and", 
InMrt  the  word  "for."  Strike  Uie  comma 
Xullowlng  the  word  "power." 

Page  2.  line  0.  following  the  word  "pur- 
poses", strike  the  words  "hereby  authorizes." 

Page  2,  lliie  10.  lullowliig  the  word  "In- 
terior", Insert  the  words  "is  hereby  author- 
ized." 

Page  a.  line  14.  strike  the  words  "Echo 
Park.".  Following  the  words  "Flaming 
Gorge",  insert  the  words  ".  Navajo  (dam  and 
reservoir  only). 

Page  3.  line  10.  following  the  word  "Silt", 
insert  the  word  "and".  Strike  the  coouna 
following  the  words  •Smith  Fork"  and  insert 
a  period  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Pages  3,  4.  and  5.  strike  everything  begin- 
ning on  page  3.  line  11.  through  page  6, 
Une  7. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  crnia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
apreed  to. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
further  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  iCr. 
Enolk:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  "TTiat.  In  order  'to  initiate 
ihe  comprehensive  dex-elopment  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  upper  Colorado  Plver  Basin, 
for  the  purposes,  among  others,  of  regulating 
the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River,  storing  water 
for  benenclal  consumptive  use.  making  It 
possible  for  the  States  of  the  upper  baMn  to 
utilize,  consistently  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact,  the  apportion- 
ments made  to  and  among  them  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  and  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact,  respectively,  providing 
for  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  semlarld  land, 
for  the  control  of  floods,  and  for  the  genera- 
tion kA  hydroelectric  power,  as  an  incident 
of  the  forepoinR  purposes,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  ts  hereby  authorized  (1)  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  following 
initial  units  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  consisting  of  dams,  reservoirs,  power- 
plants,  transmission  facilities  and  appurte- 
nant works:  Curecantl.  Flaming  Gorge, 
Navaho  (dam  and  reservoir  only),  and  Glen 
Canyon:  Prmided.  That  the  Curecantl  Dam 
shall  be  constructed  to  a  height  which  will 
Impouiul  not  less  than  940.000  acre -feet  of 
water  or  will  create  a  reservoir  of  such  greater 
capacity  as  can  be  obtained  by  a  high  water- 
line  located  at  7.520  feet  above  mean  sea 
level  and  that  construction  thereof  shall  not 
be  undertaken  until  the  Secretary  has,  on  the 
basis  of  further  engineering  and  ecoxwrnlc 
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investigations,  reexamined  the  economic  Jus- 
tification of  such  unit  and,  accompanied  by 
appropriate  documentation  In  the  form  of 
a  supplemental  report,  has  certified  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  tliat.  in  hla 
judgment,  the  benefits  of  such  unit  will  ex- 
ceed Its  costs;  and  (2)  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  following  additional  rec- 
lamation projects  (Including  power-generat- 
ing and  transmission  facilities  related  there- 
to), hereinafter  referred  to  as  participating 
projects:  Central  DUh  (initial  phase). 
Emery  County,  Fla.,  Hammond,  La  Barge, 
Lynuin,  Paonla  (Including  the  Minnesota 
unit,  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  Muddy  Creek 
Just  abov.'  Its  confluence  with  the  North 
Pork  of  the  Gunnison  River,  and  other  neces- 
sary works),  Pine  River  extension.  Seedska- 
dee.  Silt,  and  Smith  Fork:  Provided  further. 
That  as  part  of  the  Glen  Canyon  unit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take  adequate 
protective  measures  to  preclude  impairment 
of  the  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument. 

"Sec.  a.  In  carrying  out  further  investlga- 
tloiM  of  projects  under  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  In  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  completion 
of  planning  reports  on  the  Gooseberry,  San 
Juan-Chama,  Navaho.  Parshall,  Troublesome, 
Rabbit  Ear.  Eagle  Divide,  San  Miguel.  West 
Divide,  Bluestone.  Battlement  Mesa.  Tomichl 
Creek,  East  River.  Ohio  Creek,  Fruitland 
Mesa,  Boetwick  Park,  Grahd  Mesa,  Dallas 
Creek.  Savery-Pot  Hook,  Dolores,  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Extension,  Animas-LaPlata,  Yellow 
Jacket,  and  Sublette  participating  projects. 
Said  reporu  shall  be  completed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  funds  are  made  available  therefor 
and  shall  be  submitted  promptly  to  the  af- 
fected States  and  thereafter  to  the,  President 
and  the  Congress:  Provided,  That  with  refer- 
ence to  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
Ban  Juan-Chama  project,  the  storage  for  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  water  imported  from 
the  San  Juan  River  shall  ( 1 )  be  limited  to  a 
single  offstreara  dam  and  reservoir  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Chama  River,  (2)  be  used  solely 
for  control  and  regulation  and  no  power  fa- 
culties shall  be  established.  Installed  or 
operated  thereat,  and  (3)  be  operated  at  all 
times  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  Rio  Grande  compact  as 
administered  by  the  Rio  Grande  Compact 
Commission.  The  preparation  of  detailed 
designs  and  specifications  for  the  works  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  In  connection  with 
projects  shall  be  carried  as  far  forward  as 
the  Investigations  thereof  indicate  Is  rea- 
sonable in  the  circumstances. 

"In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  benefits  of  the  Curecantl  imlt  do  not  ex- 
ceed Its  costs,  he  shall  give  priority  to  com- 
pletion of  a  planning  report  on  the  Juniper 
unit. 

"S«c.  3.  It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  Congress, 
in  authorizing  only  those  projects  designated 
In  section  1  of  this  act,  and  In  authorizing 
priority  in  planning  only  those  additional 
projects  designated  In  section  2  of  this  act,  to 
limit,  restrict,  or  otherwise  Interfere  with 
such  comprehensive  development  as  will  pro- 
vide for  the  constimptlve  use  by  States  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  of  waters,  the 
use  of  which  Is  apportioned  to  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  by  the  Colorado  River 
compact  and  to  each  State  thereof  by  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact,  nor 
to  preclude  consideration  and  authorization 
by  the  Congress  of  additional  projects  under 
the  allocations  in  the  compacts  as  additional 
needs  are  indicated.  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
Congress  that  no  dam  or  reservoir  con- 
structed under  the  authorlzatlcm  of  this  act 
■hall  be  within  any  national  park  or  monu- 
ment. 

"S»c.  4.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  act.  In  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  unlU  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  the  participating  proj- 
ects listed  In'  section  1  of  this  act,  the  Sec- 
retary  ihaU   be   governed   by   the   Federal 


reclamaticMi  laws  (act  of  Jime  17,  1902,  32 
Stat.  388,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto)  :  Provided,  That  (a) 
Irrigation  repayment  contracts  shall  be  en- 
tered Into  which,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  the  Paonla  and  Eden  projects, 
provide  for  repayment  of  the  obligation  as- 
sumed thereunder  with  respect  to  any  project 
contract  unit  over  a  period  of  not  more 
than  50  years  exclusive  of  any  development 
period  authorized  by  law;  (b)  prior  to  con- 
struction of  Irrigation  distribution  facilities, 
repayment  contracts  shall  be  made  with  an 
"organization"  as  defined  In  paragraph  2 
(g)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
(53  Stat.  1187)  which  has  the  capacity  to 
levy  assessments  upon  all  taxable  real  prop- 
erty located  within  Its  boundaries  to  assist 
in  nmklng  repayments,  except  where  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  lands  to  be  served 
are  owned  by  the  United  States;  (c)  con- 
tracts relating  to  mimlcipal  water  supply 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  last  sentence  of  section  9  (c) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939;  and 
(d).  as  to  Indian  lands  within,  under  or 
served  by  any  participating  project,  payment 
of  construction  costs  within  the  capability 
of  the  land  to  repay  shall  be  subject  to  the 
act  of  July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  564).  All  unite 
and  participating  projecte  shall  be  subject  to 
the  apportionments  of  the  use  of  water  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  basins  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  among  the  States  of  the 
tippwr  basin  fixed  In  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact and  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact,  respectively,  and  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  with  the  United  Mexican  States 
(Treaty  Series  994). 

"Sbc.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  a 
separate  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  be  known  as  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'basin  fimd'),  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  as  hereafter  provided, 
for  carrying  out  provisions  of  this  act  other 
than  section  8. 

"(b)  All  appropriations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  other  than  section  8.  shall  be  credited 
to  the  basin  fund  as  advances  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  All  revenues  collected  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects 
shall  be  credited  to  the  basin  fund,  and  shall 
lie  available,  without  further  appropriation, 
for  (1)  defraying  the  costs  of  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacements  of.  and  emer- 
gency expenditures  for,  all  facilities  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  partici- 
pating projects,  within  such  separate  limi- 
tations as  may  be  Included  In  annual  appro- 
priation acts:  Provided,  That  with  respect 
to  each  participating  project,  such  coste 
shall  be  paid  from  revenues  received  from 
each  such  project:  (2)  payment  as  required 
by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section;  and  (3) 
payment  as  required  by  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section.  Revenues  credited  to  the  basin 
fund  shall  not  be  available  for  appropria- 
tion for  construction  of  the  units  and  par- 
ticipating projecte  authorized  by  or  pursuant 
to  this  act. 

"(d)  Revenues  In  the  basin  fund  in  excess 
of  operating  needs  shall  be  paid  annually 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  lYeasury  to  re- 
turn— 

"(1)  the  coste  of  each  unit,  participating 
project,  or  any  separable  feat\u«  thereof 
which  are  allocated  to  pownr  piirsuant  to 
section  8  of  this  act,  within  a  period  of  years 
not  exceeding  the  expected  economic  life  of 
such  unit  or  participating  project  but  not 
to  exceed  100  years; 

"(2)  the  coste  of  each  unit,  participating 
project,  or  any  separable  feature  thereof 
which  are  allocated  to  municipal  water  sup- 
ply pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  act,  within 
a  period  not  exceeding  50  years  from  the 
date  of  completion  of  such  unit,  partidiftit- 
Ing  project,  or  separable  f eatxue  thereof; 
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"(S)  Interest  on  the  unamortized  balance 
of  the  Investment  (Including  Interest  dur- 
ing construction)  In  the  power  and  mxinlct- 
pal  water  supply  featvues  of  each  unit,  par- 
ticipating project,  or  any  separable  feature 
thereof,  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (f).  and  interest  due  shall  be  a  first 
charge:   and 

"(4)  the  costs  of  each  storage  unit  which 
are  allocated  to  Irrigation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  act  In  equal  annual  Install- 
ments within  a  period  not  exceeding  50 
years. 

"(e)  Reyenues  In  the  Basin  Fund  In  excess 
of  the  amounts  needed  to  meet  the  requlre- 
menU  of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  and  to  return  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  the  costs  set  out  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  of  the  upper  divi- 
sion In  the  following  percentages:  Colorado, 
4fl  percent:  Utah.  21.5  percent;  Wyoming. 
15.5  percent:  and  New  Mexico.  17  percent: 
Provided,  That  prior  to  the  application  of 
such  percentages,  all  revenues  remaining 
In  the  basin  fund  from  each  participating 
project  (or  part  thereof),  herein  or  here- 
after authorized,  after  payments,  where  ap- 
plicable, with  respect  to  such  projects,  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  under  sub- 
paragraphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  State  In  which  such  participating  proj- 
ect, or  part  thereof.  Is  located. 

"Revenue  so  apportioned  to  each  State 
•hall  be  used  only  for  the  repayment  of  con- 
struction costs  of  participating  projects  or 
parts  of  such  projects  In  the  State  to  which 
such  revenues  are  apportioned  and  shall  not 
be  used  for  such  purpose  In  any  other  State 
without  the  consent,  as  expressed  through 
Its  legally  constituted  authority,  of  the  State 
to  which  such  revenues  are  apportioned. 
Subject  to  this  requirement  there  shall  be 
paid  annually  Into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  from  the  revenues  apportioned  to 
each  State  ( 1 )  the  costo  of  each  participating 
project  herein  authorized  (except  Paonla) 
or  any  separable  feature  thereof  which  are 
allocated  to  Irrigation  pursuant  to  section 
6  of  this  act  In  equal  annual  Installments 
within  a  period  not  exceeding  50  years  In 
addition  to  any  development  period  author- 
ized by  law  from  the  date  of  completion  of 
such  participating  project  or  separable 
feature  thereof,  or.  In  the  case  of  Indian 
lands,  payment  In  accordance  with  section 
4  of  this  act,  (2)  costs  of  the  Paonla  project 
which  are  beyond  the  ability  of  the  water 
users  to  repay  within  a  period  prescribed  in 
the  act  of  June  25.  1947  (61  Stat.  181).  and 
(3)  costs  In  connection  with  the  Irrigation 
features  of  the  Eden  project  as  specified  In 
the  act  of  June  28.  1949  (63  Stat.  277). 

"(f)  The  interest  rate  applicable  to  each 
tmlt  of  the  storage  project  and  each  par- 
ticipating project  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  time  the 
first  advance  is  made  for  Initiating  con- 
struction of  said  unit  or  project.  Such  in- 
terest rate  shall  be  determined  by  calculating 
the  average  yield  to  maturity  on  the  basis 
of  dally  closing  market  bid  quotations  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  next  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  said  advance  Is  made, 
on  all  Interest-bearing  marketable  public 
debt  obligations  of  the  United  States  having 
a  maturity  date  of  15  or  more  years  from 
the  first  day  of  said  month,  and  by  adjusting 
such  average  annual  yield  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  percent. 

"(g)  Business- type  budgets  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  annually  for  all  op- 
erations financed  by  the  basin  fund. 

"Sxc.  6.  Upon  completion  of  each  unit, 
participating  project,  or  separable  feature 
thereof  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  total 
costs  (excluding  any  expenditures  author- 
ized by  section  8  of  this  act)  of  constructing 
said  unit,  project,  or  feature  to  power.  Irri- 


gation, municipal  water  supply,  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  or  apy  other  purposes 
authorized  under  reclamation  law.  Alloca- 
tions of  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance costs  to  authorized  nonreimbursable 
purp>o8es  shall  be  nonreturnable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Costs  allocated  to 
Irrigation  of  Indian-owned  tribal  or  re- 
stricted lands  within,  under,  or  served  by 
any  participating  project,  and  t>eyond  the 
capability  of  such  land  to  repay,  shall  be 
nonreimbursable.  On  January  1  of  each 
year  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  t>eglnnlng 
with  the  fiscal  year  1957.  upon  the  status 
of  the  revenues  from  and  the  cost  of  con- 
structing, operating,  and  maintaining  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  the  par- 
ticipating projects.  The  Secretary's  report 
shall  be  prepared  to  reflect  accurately  the 
Federal  Investment  allocated  at  that  time 
to  power,  to  Irrigation,  and  to  other  pur- 
poses, the  progress  of  return  and  repayment 
thereon,  and  the  estimated  rate  of  progress, 
year  by  year,  in  accomplishing  full  repay- 
ment. 

"Sec.  7.  The  hydroelectric  powerplants 
authorized  by  this  act  to  l>e  constructed, 
operated,  and  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  other 
Federai  powerplants,  present  and  potential, 
so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  practicable 
amount  of  power  and  enertty  that  can  be 
•old  at  firm  power  and  energy  rates,  but  no 
exercise  of  the  authority  hereby  granted 
shall  affect  or  Interfere  with  the  operation 
of  any  provision  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact, the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Readjustment  Act. 
or  any  contract  lawfully  entered  into  under 
said  acts  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
contracting  parties.  Neither  the  impound- 
ing nor  the  use  of  water  for  the  generation 
of  power  and  energy  at  the  plants  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  shall  pre- 
clude or  Impair  the  appropriation  for  do- 
mestic or  agricultural  purposes,  pursuant 
to  applicable  State  law.  of  waters  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  basin. 

"Sec.  8.  In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
and  of  the  participating  projects,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  and  directed  to  Investi- 
gate, plan,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
(1)    public   recreational   facilities  on   lands 
withdrawn  or  acquired  for  the  development 
of  said  project  or  of  said  participating  proj- 
ects, to  conserve  the  scenery,  the  natural, 
historic,    and    archeologlo  objects,    and    the 
wildlife  on   said   lands,   and   to   provide   for 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  same  and 
of  the  water  areas  created  by  these  projects 
by  such  means  as  are  consistent  with  the 
primary  purposes  of  said  projects:  and   (2| 
facilities  to  mitigate  losses  of  and  Improve 
conditions  for  the  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife.    The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire  lands  and  to   withdraw  public   lands 
from  entry  or  other  disposition  luider   the 
public  land  laws  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  fa- 
cilities herein   provided,   and   to  dispose   of 
them  to  Federal,  State,  and   local   govern- 
mental agencies  by  lease,  transfer,  exchange, 
or  conveyance  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions  as  will    best   promote   their  develop- 
ment and  operation  In  the  public  Interest. 
All  coats  Incurred  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnable. 
"Sec.    9.  Nothing    contained    In    this    act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal, 
construe.   Interpret,  modify,  or  be  In  con- 
flict with  any  provision  of  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057).  the  Boulder 
Canyon   Project   Adjustment    Act    (64   Stat. 
774).  the  Colorado  River  compact,  the  upper 
Colorado    River    Basin    compact,    the    Rio 
Grande  compact  of  1938,  or  the  treaty  with 


the  United  Mexican  SUtas   (Tntj  Bmim 
»»4>. 

"Sec.  10.  Expenditures  for  the  Plamlng 
Gorge.  Glen  Canyon.  Curecantl.  and  Navaho 
initial  units  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  may  l>e  made  without  regard  to  the 
soil  survey  and  land  classification  require- 
ments of  the  Interior  Department  Appro* 
prlatlon  Act.  1954. 

"Sec.  11.  Construction  of  the  projects 
herein  authorized  shall  proceed  ••  rapidly 
as  Is  consistent  with  budgetary  requirements 
and  the  econooUc  needs  of  the  country. 

"Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  but  not  to  exceed  9700 
million. 

"Sac.  IS.  In  planning  the  additional  de- 
velopment necessary  to  the  full  consumptive 
use  In  the  upper  basin  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  allocated  to  the  upper 
basin  and  in  planning  the  use  of  and  In 
using  credits  from  net  power  revenues  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  pay- 
out of  costs  of  participation  projects  herein 
and  hereafter  authorized  in  the  State  of 
Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming, 
the  Secretary  shall  have  regard  for  the 
achievement  within  each  of  such  States  of 
the  fullest  practicable  consumptive  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem consistent  with  the  apportionment 
thereof  among  such  SUtes. 

"Sec.  14.  In  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  all  facllltlee,  authorized  by  Federal 
law  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  comply  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Colorado  River 
compwct.  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act, 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act, 
and  the  treaty  with  the  United  Mexican 
States.  In  the  storage  and  release  of  water 
from  reservoirs  In  the  Colorado  River  Baitln. 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  so  comply,  any  State  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  may  maintain  an 
action  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  provlsilons  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  consent  Is  given  to  the  Joinder  of 
the  United  States  as  a  party  In  such  suit  or 
•uiu. 

"Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
directed  to  Institute  studies  and  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  States  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  of  the  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River. 
of  all  transmountain  diversions  of  water  of 
the  Colorado  River  system  and  of  all  other 
storage  and  reclamation  projects  iu  the  Culo« 
rado  River  Basin. 

"Sec.  16.  As  used  In  this  act — 
••The  terms  "Colorado  River  Basin.'  'Colo- 
rado River  compact.'  'Colorado  River  system,' 
•Lee  Ferry,"  "States  of  the  upper  division,' 
•upper  basin,"  and  "domestic  use"  shall  have 
the  meaning  ascribed  to  them  In  article  II  of 
the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact: 
••The  term  'States  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin'  shall  mean  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona. Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming: 

"The  term  'upper  Colorado  River  Basin' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 
'upper  basin': 

"The  term  'upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact'  shall  mean  that  cerUln  compact 
executed  on  October  11,  1948,  by  commU- 
sloners  representing  the  States  of  Arizona, 
Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
and  consented  to  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  act  of  AprU  6 
1949(63SUt.31): 

"The  term  'Rio  Grande  compact'  shall 
mean  that  ceruln  compact  executed  on 
March  18.  1938,  by  commissioners  represent- 
ing the  States  of  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas  and  consented  to  by  the  Congress  of 
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the  United  States  of  America  by  act  of  ICay 

31.  1939  (63  Stat.  785): 

"The  term  'treaty  with  the  United  Mexican 
States'  shall  mean  that  certain  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States  signed  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  February  3,  1944,  relating  to  the  utili- 
zation of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  other  rivers,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented by  the  protocol  dated  November  14, 
1914.  and  the  understandings  recited  in  the 
Senate  resolution  of  April  18.  1945.  advising 
and  consenting  to  ratification  thereof:   and 

"The  term  'economic  life.'  as  used  herein 
In  relation  to  repayment  of  costs  allocated 
to  power,  shall  mean  the  period  during  which 
the  unit  or  project  Is  expected  to  continue 
to  provide  the  power  and  energy  contem- 
plated from  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  power  faculties  of  the  unit  or  project, 
due  regard  being  given  to  historical  experi- 
ence with  similar  types  of  works,  allowances 
included  In  'replacement  costs"  for  replacing 
major  Items  of  equipment,  and  other  perti- 
nent factors  which  may  affect  the  useful 
life.- 

Mr.  ENGLE  (Interrupting  reading  of 
the  substitute).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  coa^ent  that  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  committee  print 
ha.<5  been  made  available  to  all  Members 
and.  tn  addition,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment appears  in  the  supplemental  report 
filed  by  the  committee  on  February  14, 
1956.  and  has  been  available  since  that 
time  with  other  explanatory  matters  for 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  re- 
serving the  richt  to  object,  will  the  chair- 
man tell  us  what  this  particular  parlia- 
mentary move  is  for?  Is  this  a  new  bill 
instead  of  H.  R.  3383?  Is  this  a  com- 
pletely new  bill? 

Mr.  ENGI.E.  If  the  gentleman  had 
read  the  supplemental  report,  I  think 
he  would  understand  that  we  are  trjing 
to  offer  a  series  of  committee  amend- 
ments In  an  orderly  way,  and  in  order 
to  do  that,  we  have  the  permission  of 
the  House  to  file  a  supplemental  report, 
which  we  did  ?ome  2  weeks  ago.  and  in- 
corporated the  committee  amendments 
in  a  sub.stitute  becau.se  that  was  the 
mo*:t  orderly  way  to  do  it.  Now,  we 
could  offer  them  from  the  floor  one  after 
another,  but  the  way  it  is  done  here  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  have  the  whole  doc- 
ument before  them  and  they  have  the 
committee  amendments  in  italics  so  they 
can  identify  them,  and  they  have  them 
all  explained  in  the  supplemental  report. 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  They  could  be 
acted  upon  separately  after  the  substi- 
tute is  accepted? 

Mr.-ENGLE.  No ;  except  that  the  gen- 
tleman can  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  any  portion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     I  see. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  bin  then  be  read  section  by  section 
from  Committee  Print  No.  10? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  ENcLEi  is  offering  is  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  jind  it  is  considered  in  its 


entirety  as  an  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  has  asked  unani- 
mous consrat  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment,  which  is  7  or  8  pages  long, 
I  may  say,  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  an  amendment  to  section, 
let  us  say.  7,  be  considered  at  the  time 
section  7  of  the  committee  print  is  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia is  read  in  its  entirety,  the  amend- 
ment is  then  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  the  subject  matter 
of  the  supplemental  report  which  was 
filed  with  this  House  February  14, 1956. 

As  I  explained  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  HoufieldI  the  reason 
we  adopted  this  procedure  is  because  we 
w  anted  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  maimer. 
There  ere  several  of  these  amendments 
which  came  up  with  reference  to  this 
very  complicated  piece  of  legislation 
after  the  original  bill  was  voted  out  of  our 
committee  m  July  of  last  year.  One  of 
them  deals  with  the  protection  of  certain 
of  the  recreational  and  scenic  areas  in- 
volved, and  the  other  major  amendment 
deals  with  the  execution  of  an  agreement 
with  reference  to  the  repayment  of  this 
project.  All  of  the.se  amendments  would 
be  germane  if  offered  separately  and 
could  have  been  offered  separately,  but 
we  felt  that  the  House  would  want  to 
know  that  the  committee  considered 
these  amendments  and  took  formal  ac- 
tion upon  them.  However,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  it  is  not  possible  to 
refer  to  action  taken  in  any  committee 
unless  thfit  action  has  been  reported  to 
the  House. 

So.  as  a  consequence,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  discu.ss  here  in  the  House  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee  with  ref- 
erence to  these  amendments,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  us  to  file  a  supplemental  re- 
port reporting  on  our  action.  We  came 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  secured  the 
unanimous  consent  to  file  a  supplemental 
report,  and  the  supplemental  report  is 
before  you,  explaining  the  additional 
amendments  that  have  been  put  into  the 
bill,  with  the  substitute  bill  set  forth  in 
the  supplemental  report  on  page  6  of  that 
report,  and  then  commencing  on  page 
12  of  the  report  each  one  of  these  amend- 
ments— and  there  are  9  of  them  all  to- 
gether to  various  parts  of  the  bill — 
are  described  in  detail  with  reference  to 
what  they  do. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  bill  is  set  forth 
in  the  report  with  strikeouts  and^  italics 
in  order  to  show  the  difference.  In  addi- 
tion, for  the  convenience  of  the  Members 
and  those  who  might  want  to  amend  the 
substitute,  which,  of  course,  is  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point  now,  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  a  committee  print 
No.  10  which  is  available  to  the  Members, 
which  sets  up  the  bill,  H.  R.  3383,  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  voted  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior  with  the  amend- 
ments adopted  at  that  time.  The  addi- 
tional amendments  referred  to  in  the 
supplemental  report  are  in  italics  and 
the  change  of  language  where  it  does 


occur  is  shown  in  strikeouts.  That  Is 
done  in  order  that  any  Member  desiring 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
may  have  a  clear  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee in  its  supplemental  report  in- 
corporates all  of  the  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  in  its  re- 
port of  July  8,  1955,  and  which  are  set 
out  in  the  Union  Calendar  Print  No. 
317,  with  the  exception  of  one  amend- 
mend  adding  a  new  section  13;  and  as 
pointed  out  in  the  supplemental  report, 
recent  actions  have  made  the  inclusion 
of  section  13  unnecessary. 

This  committee  print  shows,  as  I  have 
Sliaid.  the  amendments  that  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  committee-recom- 
mended amendments  set  out  in  the 
supplemental  report  in  addition  to  the 
amendments  recommended  in  the  initial 
report. 

As  I  said  previously,  the  amendments 
are  discussed  at  page  12.  Amendment 
No.  1  relates  to  the  protection  of  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument. 

Amendment  No.  2  deletes  a  small  proj- 
ect, the  Woody  Creek  project  in  Colo- 
rado from  those  projects  which  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  give  pri- 
ority to  in  plarming.  It  is  a  change  in 
the  planning  section  and  is  not  of  any 
great  importance. 

Amendment  No.  3  adds  the  Yellow 
Jacket  project  in  northwestern  Colo- 
rado to  those  which  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  give  priority  to  in  planning 
further  developments. 

The  balance  of  these  amendments 
have  for  their  purpose  effectuating  the 
control  agreement  in  the  upper  Colorado 
basin  States  with  reference  to  manage- 
ment of  their  funds.  It  does  not  change 
the  total  repayment  at  all.  It  is  a  book- 
keeping matter  on  which  they  got  to- 
gether and  which  is  internal  to  their 
own  problem.  That  subject  matter  is 
going  to  be  discussed  in  more  detail  by 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  the  changes  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  referred  are  in  italics 
on  pages  7,  8.  9,  and  10  of  the  supple- 
mental report? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Will  the  Chairman  tell 
the  members  of  the  committee  just  what 
hearings  were  held  on  the  amendments 
which  appear  there  in  italics? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  whole  subject  matter 
was  the  subject  of  days  and  days  and 
days  of  hearings  and  that  these  amend- 
ments were  not  smy  different  from  any 
other  subject  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  members  of  the  committee  what 
hearings  were  held  on  the  amendments 
which  appear  in  italics? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  all  the  hearings  that  were 
held  on  this  subject  were  on  all  of  the 
amendments   to   this   legislation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Juat  like  to 
call  Um  committee's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  amendments  which  jrou  are 
now  being  asked  to  vote  upon,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  division  of 
revenues  and  other  detailed  provisions 
in  the  substitute,  are  amendments  upon 
which  there  has  been  absolutely  no  tes- 
timony before  any  congressional  com- 
mittee. These  are  matters  which  were 
never  considered  by  our  committee  and 
you  are  now  being  asked  to  vote  upon 
them  without  their  having  been  even  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee,  except  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  IMx.  Aspin- 

AUl. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amoidment  to  the  coounittee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AvnT  to  the 
committee  amendment:  At  the  end  of  the 
first  full  sentence  of  section  4  of  the  com- 
mittee proposed  amendment,  which  occurs, 
for  reference  In  the  committee  print,  at  page 
6.  line  7.  strike  the  period.  Insert  a  colon 
and  add  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That  for  a  period  of  10  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  no  water  from  any 
participating  project  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the 
production  on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any 
basic  agricultural  conunodity.  as  defined  In 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amend- 
ment thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such 
commodity  for  the  marketing  year  In  which 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be 
marketed  Is  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply 
as  defined  In  section  301  (b)  (10)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
calls  for  an  Increase  in  prod vict  Ion  of  such 
commodity  In  the  Interest  of  national  se- 
curity." 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  yield? 

Ml .  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  have  no  objection  on 
this  side  to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  an  excellent  amendment  and 
In  fact  helps  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  JJebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  see  no 
Objection  to  the  amendment.  As  I  un- 
derstand, it  goes  to  surplus  crops,  and 
I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  the  wheat 
and  corn  lands  are  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion by  Irrigation  projects  because  very 
little  wheat  or  com  is  irrigated,  less  than 
1  percent.  I  think  the  amendment  would 
be  acceptable. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  both  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  for  their  support  of  my 
amendment.  It  has  been  alleged  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  ever  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  that  these  reclamation  proj- 
ects do  not  bring  new  land  into  produc- 
tion of  the  basic  commodities.  I  think 
that  is  basically  true.  That  is  why  I 
have  offered  this  amendment,  only  to 
write  into  the  law  what  has  been  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  such  times  as 
we  have  considered  reclamation  projects. 
This  amendment  does  not  do  all  I 
would  like  to  have  it  do.  You  note  it 
only  prevents  the  production  of  these 
basic  crops  for  10  years.    When  you  get 


down  to  the  fine  print,  we  are  not  getting 
as  much  as  I  would  like  to  have,  because 
It  will  take  probably  5  or  6  years  to  devel- 
op these  projects,  so  actually  all  we  have 
left  is  a  2-  or  S-year  guaranty.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  imporunt  that  this 
HoUse  recognise  now  that  we  cannot  pro- 
miscuously continue  to  bring  new  land 
into  production  of  the  basic  commod- 
ities unless  we  give  a  look  at  what  it  ts 
doing  to  our  midwestem  economy,  where 
especially  our  small  farmers  are  com- 
pelled annually  to  decrea.se  their  produc- 
tion of  the  crops  that  are  so  vital  to  them. 
May  I  especially  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  has  worked  so  hard 
on  reclamation  legislation  for  the  West- 
em  States,  for  recognizing  this  problem. 
I  appreciate  his  accepting  the  amend- 
ment 

Because  of  my  Intense  interest  in 
water  conservation  I  want  to  support  the 
legislation  before  the  House  this  after- 
noon. However,  in  its  present  form  I  do 
not  feel  that  in  justice  to  the  farmers  in 
my  district  that  I  could  vote  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  As  I  stated  before,  it  is  always 
alleged  when  the  House  is  considering  a 
proposal  to  reclaim  and  furnish  water 
to  new  acres  of  land  that  these  acres 
will  not  be  placed  in  competition  in  the 
production  of  crops  that  are  raised  in 
the  Middle  West.  That  contention  is 
probably  true,  but  if  it  is  true  we  should 
make  provision  in  legislation  authorizing 
further  reclamation  projects  that  crops 
competing  with  the  Middle  West  cannot 
be  produced.  This  is  especially  true 
under  present  conditions  when  the  farm- 
ers of  northeast  Kansas  are  being  re- 
quired to  reduce  their  acres  of  wheat 
and  com,  the  two  principal  crops  in  our 
district.  It  is  for  this  rejisoji  that  I  am 
presenting  this  amendment  to  the  House 
this  afternoon  and  urging  its  adoption. 
I  can  understand  the  reservations  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AspiNALLl.  who  has  rendered  great 
service  to  the  irrigated  sections  on  the 
western  slopes  of  Colorado.  He  tells  me 
that  he  feels  like  it  is  discriminating 
aeainst  this  project  to  include  such  an 
amendment,  when  similar  projects  pre- 
viously authorized  have  not  had  this  re- 
striction placed  on  them. 

However,  that  should  not  preclude  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  this  after- 
noon because  our  surplus  of  basic  com- 
modities is  more  critical  than  any  time 
in  our  history.  Just  because  this  re- 
striction is  a  few  years  late  in  being 
adopted  by  Congress  in  the  authoriza- 
tion of  reclamation  projects  does  not 
justify  the  further  delay  of  writing  it 
into  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
today.  The  farmers  in  my  district  are 
more  in  need  of  such  protective  legisla- 
tion than  they  have  been  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  As  I  stated  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks, this  amendment  does  not  do  all 
that  I  hoped  to  accomplish  by  its  sub- 
mission. 

In  prohibiting  the  production  of  basic 
crops  for  10  years,  the  prohibition  nat- 
urally would  only  apply  to  2  or  3  years, 
as  these  projects  will  probably  not  be 
completed  to  the  stage  where  the  re- 
claimed acres  would  be  placed  into  pro- 
duction until  about  6  or  7  years  from 


now.  I  had  hoped  to  get  agreement  on 
a  20-]rear  prohibition  but  the  committee 
was  unwilUng  to  accept  the  amendment 
for  a  period  of  that  duration.  There- 
fore  we  have  compromised  on  the  10- 
year  provision  as  read  by  the  clerk,  and 
I  am  askitig  that  it  be  adopted,  in  order 
that  the  Congress  go  on  record  as  recog- 
nizing the  inequity  of  spending  public 
funds  to  bring  additional  land  into  pro- 
duction when  the  farmers  of  my  district 
are  faced  with  extremely  low  acreage 
allotments. 

As  I  sUted  before  I  feel  that  water 
conservaUon  is  of  top  priority  to  this 
Nation.  The  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  Policy  in  its 
report  to  the  President  sUtes  that  the 
water  needs  of  this  country  by  1970  will 
be  twice  as  great  as  they  are  today.  In 
view  of  this  carefully  prepared  report  I 
feel  it  is  imperative  that  water  be  stored 
in  every  mstance  that  it  is  economically 
feasible.  This  program  I  fee)  is  justified 
as  it  is  not  disrupting  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area.  Prac- 
tically no  persons  will  be  displaced  by 
these  reservoirs,  and  the  land  being  in- 
undated is  of  small  value  other  than  its 
scenic  value.  The  benefits  occurring 
from  these  projects  will  be  distributed 
among  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Arizona.  Sin  e  much  land  in  these 
States  is  still  public  land  I  feel  these 
States  are  justified  in  their  request  for 
the  authorization  of  this  project.  This 
Is  especially  true  in  lieu  of  the  sUtement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
fMr.  EkcleI  that  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  entire  project  will  not  be 
reimbursable  to  the  Federal  Government. 
These  repayments  will  come  from  water 
rights  and  power  sales. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I  do 
so  for  this  reason.  It  is  nupatory  except 
as  to  the  Paonia  project.  I  believe  it  was 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AsriNALLl  who  stated  yesterday  or  the 
day  before  that  there  would  not  be  any 
production  out  of  this  entire  group  of 
projects  until  beyond  10  years  from  now 
except  possibly  on  the  Paonia  project 
Paonia  has  in  part  been  authorized  be- 
fore. As  I  understand  it  it  was  more  or 
less  a  bringing  tosether  of  new  portions 
of  it  along  with  the  old. 

I  think  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  unfair  with  respect  to  the  peo- 
ple in  that  particular  area.  It  there- 
fore should  not  be  in  the  bill 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  understand  why  this  amendment  is 
before  us.  If  basic  crops  cannot  be 
grown  on  irrigated  lands,  why  have  the 
amendment  at  all?  The  fact  is.  of 
course,  that  you  can  grow  basic  crops  on 
irrigated  land.  The  fact  is  you  can  grow 
feed  grains  and  compete  with  my  part  of 
the  country.  That  is  what  I  am  mter- 
ested  in. 

I  do  not  care  two  hoots  In  a  vinegar 
barrel  about  this  fight  between  southern 
California  and  the  intermountain  area. 
I  was  interested  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  majority  floor 
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leader,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  HallickI  make  their  st>eeches  sres- 
terday  morning  in  behalf  of  this  bill. 
I  did  not  know  that  Massachusetts  has 
all  the  industries  it  wants  or  needs.  I 
did  not  know  that  the  State  of  Indiana 
has  all  the  industries  it  wants  or  needs. 
I  did  not  know  that  they  do  not  have 
an  agricultural  problem  in  Indiana.  We 
have  an  agricultural  problem  in  Iowa, 
and  we  need  industry  m  Iowa.  This  bill, 
providing  the  cheap  power  that  it  does, 
means  that  industry  will  move  out  to 
that  part  of  the  country  and  not  into  the 
Slate  of  Iowa.  We  cannot  get  industry 
in  Iowa.  Industry  will  follow  this  pow- 
er: and  agricultural  production  will  fol- 
low irrigation. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Of  course, 
one  of  the  basic  crops  is  corn,  which  is 
raised  in  abundance  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  this  amendment  provides  that  no 
corn  i.<:  to  be  raised  and  put  into  the 
competitive  market,  and  the  gentleman 
should  be  happy  that  we  have  the 
amendment  and  he  should  support  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  it  makes  the  bill 
just  a  little  less  worse — that  is  all — just 
a  little  less  worse. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Is  that  the  reason  the 
gentleman  is  opposing  the  amendment? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes.  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
what  the  six  basic  crops  are? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.     Let  us  have  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  cannot  tell  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. He  ought  to  know  the  six  basic 
crops. 

Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  only  40  percent  of  the 
corngrowers  in  hi.s  own  State  subscribe 
to  the  agricultural  program,  and  60  per- 
cent of  them  grow  their  corn  outside  of 
the  basic  act?  What  have  you  got  to 
bellyache  on  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  want  that  market 
for  our  feed  grain  instead  of  your  pro- 
ducing it  with  money  that  is  provided  by 
all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Umted  States 
to  irrigate  your  land. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  have  a  foot  of 
irrigated  land,  but  I  just  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  we  know  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther, Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  recall  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  yields  to 
me. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  wants  to  go  back 
to  Iowa  and  tell  his  farmers  that  he  is 


In  favor  of  subsidising  all  of  the  corn 
production? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  AVERY.  What  Is  the  genUeman 
going  to  do  about  this  amendment? 
That  is  the  question  we  are  debating 
here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  subterfuge  to  sell  this 
bill  to  the  people  from  the  Midwest.  We 
are  not  only  interested  in  agriculture. 
We  are  just  as  much  Interested  in  indus- 
try as  anybody  else.  We  need  industry 
in  Iowa.  But  you  are  drawing  industry 
out  of  our  part  of  the  country  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  because  of  the  pow- 
er that  will  be  generated. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  cannot  quite  follow 
the  gentleman  in  this  discussion  and 
understand  how  he  twists  my  amend- 
ment around  so  as  to  apply  it  to  power, 
which  is  provided  by  these  projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  first  place,  your 
amendment  is  limited  to  10  years. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  so  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  Ezra  Benson  has  his 
way,  and  I  refer  this  to  his  colleagues 
from  Utah  who  are  here  supporting  this 
bill— if  Ezra  Bensin  has  his  way  he  Will 
have  the  farmers  of  Iowa  liquidated  in 
10  years,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  let  that 
happen.  Of  course,  we  can  throw  the 
gates  open  and  let  irrigated  farms  in  the 
West  produce  what  we  ought  to  be  pro- 
ducing in  the  State  of  Iowa.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  here  and  be  a  party  to 
gutting  Iowa  farmers  now  or  at  the  end 
of  10  years. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  amend  my  amendment  so  that 
it  would  be  extended  to  20  years? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  interested  in 
amending  any  amendment  to  this  bill. 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
so  stated  just  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  AVERY.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  this  amendment,  if  the  corn  farm- 
ers are  going  to  be  gone  in  10  years  that 
without  the  amendment  they  might  be 
gone  in  5  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  that  if  Ezra  Ben- 
son had  his  way  the  farmers  of  Iowa 
would  be  liquidated'  in  10  years  or  less. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  do  not  recall  that  my 
amendment  applied  to  Mr.  Benson. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  eventually 
we  can  impress  upon  some  people  in 
Washington  that  we  are  in  trouble  and 
we  can  head  off  the  liquidation  of  farm- 
ers that  is  now  taking  place  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  stand  today  upon 
the  threshold  of  power  generation 
through  the  use  of  nuclear  energy. 
Plants  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power  through  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
need  not  be  located  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Plants  for  this  purpose  can  and 
should  be  located  in  the  Midwest,  where 
we  need  a  balance  of  agriculture  and  in- 


dustry—where there  are  already  abun- 
dant food  supplies  at  hand  to  feed  In- 
dustry. 

There  is  no  need  for  further  agricul- 
tural production.  Existing  farms  and 
farmers  are  abundantly  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  Nation's  needs  for  food  and 
fiber,  and  for  many  years  to  come.  There 
is  absolutely  no  need  ar  this  time  to 
spend  perhaps  $3  billion  on  such  a  proj- 
ect as  this,  either  from  the  standpoint 
of  power  or  agricultural  production. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
upper  Colorado  River  project.  My  posi- 
tion on  the  record  will  show  that  I  am 
convinced  that  his  project  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  nor  is  it  consistent 
with  sound  reclamation  procedures. 

There  have  been  many  cogent  argu- 
ments advanced  in  opposition  to  this 
legislation. 

Concurrent  with  tihe  consideration  of 
this  legislation  is  the  problem  of  vast 
agricultural  surpluses.  The  President 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  con- 
sideration a  solution  to  these  agricul- 
tural surpluses  which  I  heartily  endorse. 

Since  vast  surpluses  have  not  only 
burdened  the  economy  with  subsidies 
running  into  billions  but  have  partially 
darkened  the  farm  economy  with  a  cloud 
of  falling  prices,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  sponsors  of  such  reclamation 
projects  as  these  to  invent  a  means  of 
justification  based  upon  pure  speculation 
of  future  needs. 

The  favorite  date  when  they  say  that 
the  grim  spectre  of  famine  will  come — 
imless  we  heed  their  advice — is  1975. 
To  meet  the  vast  appetitie  of  200  million 
people  in  that  year,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation asks  that  before  1959  there 
be  authorized  and  initiated  the  irrigation 
of  1.400.000  new  acres  and  that  there  be 
supplementary  water  provided  for 
1.711,700  acres  now  irrigated  and  in  cul- 
tivation. For  this  the  minimum  con- 
struction cost  would  be  $2,110.834,000 — 
a  per-acre  cost  of  $700. 

Reference  to  authorities  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  elsewhere 
will  show  the  utterly  groundless  nature 
of  this  claim  for  more  irrigated  land,  in 
1975  or  any  other  j'car.  Here  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  another  survey 
made  from  data  gathered  oy  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  This  shows  that  there 
now  exists  on  improved  farms  nearly 
21  million  acres  of  good  land  lying  idle 
in  19  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Midwestem 
States.  This  land  is  neither  woodland, 
pasture,  nor  publicly  owned.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  regions  where  there  is  plenty  of 
rainfall  and,  in  most  States,  where  the 
growing  season  is  much  longer  than  in 
the  upper  Colorado  region.  All  that 
might  be  needed  to  bring  this  land  into 
cultivation  would  be  an  expenditure  of 
from  $50  to  $150  an  acre  when  and  if 
there  is  need  for  more  food  and  fiber. 
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The  distribution  of  this  presently  exist- 
ing "soil  bank"  is  as  follows: 

South 

Actts 

Alabama 823.  5«4 

Arkansas 2.  723.  547 

Kentucky 671.  673 

Louisiana 2.  487.  300 

MJaslsslppl 1,  270.  691 

Tenneaaee 279.563 


Total 8.  256.  338 

Southeast 

Florida _ 2.  037.  392 

Oeor^a 972.  748 

North  Carolina -  4.  264.  763 

South  Carolina 492.  309 

Vlrgtnla -  919.307 


ToUl _ 8.  688,  519 

Midwtst 


nilnoU 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Ohio 

Wisconsin. 

Iowa 

Mlssoiirl 


627,  185 
231.780 
1.761.390 
564.  702 
491.098 
124.  133 
50.759 
143,  249 


ToUl 3,  9»4.29« 


Grand  total 20.937,153 

This,  I  repeat,  is  a  soil  bank  already  in 
being.  But  with  production  bursting  at 
the  seams  on  the  land  already  cultivated, 
this  reserve  need  not  be  touched  for 
years  to  come. 

Indeed,  the  necessity  now  faces  the 
Congress  to  put  more  millions  ir.to  the 
reserve.  This  is  what  Is  meant  by  the 
soil-bank  plan  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress.  That  would  retire  40 
million  acres  which  are  now  in  cultiva- 
tion. This  will  mean  that  between  the 
American  people  and  the  famine  por- 
trayed by  sponsors  of  more  irri'ration. 
these  are  no  less  than  61  million  poten- 
tially productive  acres. 

Even  to  consider  irrigating  the  1.228.- 
000  acres  In  the  Colorado  Basin  contem- 
plated in  S  500  while  we  are  attempting 
to  eliminate  40  million  that  we  do  not 
need  is  a  matter  so  irrational  as  to  sug- 
gest that  It  could  only  happen  in  the 
mystic  land  of  pohtical  lesislatlon  the 
land  In  which  regional  and  bureaucratic 
ambitions  are  paramount  and  the  na- 
tional interest  is  forgotten. 

But    the    proponents   of    this   project 
have  apparently  convinced  some  people, 
including  themselves,  that  the  crops  to 
be  raised  upon  these  high  arid  slopes  are 
a  very  special  kind  of  crops — rare,  exotic, 
never  to  be  in  surplus,  and  highly  essen- 
tial to  the  Nation  s  welfare.     The  reality 
is  that  the  produce  to  be  raised  will  be 
just  like   the  crops  that  are  raised  on 
millions  and  millions  of  acres  now  In  cul- 
tivation.    They  are  mostly  ^ralns.  dairy 
products — from  the  cattle  vhich  eat  the 
forage  which  is  to  be  raised  on  the  land 
and  which  the  proponents  say  Is  not  In 
surplus — and  wool  from  the  sheep  which 
also  partake  of  the  said  forage. 

Because  the  reclamation  of  these  addi- 
tional acres  will  only  serve  to  compound 
the  expense  and  proisortion  of  the  exist- 
Jig  agricultural  problem.  I  oppose  the 
massage  of  this  legislation. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  te  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  ynn.tft« 
[Mr.  AtuyI  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California   (Mr.  EncliI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roo9i:vii.t  to 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Englx:  On  page  16.  delete  section  14  and  In- 
•ert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sac.  14.  In  the  oficratlon  and  mainte- 
nance of  all  faclUties.  authorized  by  Federal 
law  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  directed  to  comply  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act.  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjust- 
ment Act.  and  the  treaty  with  the  United 
Mexican  States.  In  the  storage  and  release  of 
water  from  reservoirs  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  The  impounding  and  use  of  wnter  for 
the  generation  of  electrical  power  and  energy 
at  all  such  facilities  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  shall  be  subservient  to  the  use  and 
consumption  of  such  water  for  agricultural 
and  domestic  purposes  and  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  or  prevent  use  for  such  dominant 
purposes,  and  the  United  States  shaU  not 
withhold  WHter  In  storage  In  contravention 
of  this  mandate.  In  the  event  that  any  State 
of  the  Colorado  River  Batln  seeks  to  main- 
tain  an  action  In  the  Supreme  Coxut  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  any  of  the  provl- 
stDns  of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  the  up- 
per Colorado  River  Ba.iln  compact,  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Act.  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Adjustment  Act.  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  or  of  this  act.  consent  is  given  to  tlM 
Joinder  of  the  United  States  as  a  party  In 
such  suit.  Consent  is  hereby  given  to  Join- 
der Of  the  United  States  as  a  party  to  any 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  brought  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  upon  any 
cau<e  of  action  arlslngr  under  any  contract 
lawfully  entered  Into  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  either  of  the  compacts  or  the 
acts  named  in  this  svctlon." 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
Is  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  offer  this 
amendment  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
southern  California  we  are  a  little 
bloody  at  this  time.  But  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  can  be  simply  stated. 

In  section  7  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  you  will  find  on  page  12. 
you  wUl  find  that  there  are  cerUln 
rights  that  are  guaranteed.  However, 
there  Is  no  machinery  set  up  to  enforce 
section  7. 

On  page  16  you  will  find  them  more 
or  less  reiterated  In  section  14.  My 
amendment  is  a  redrafting  of  section  14 
in  order  to  give  to  the  States  the  thini:s 
which  they  say  are  provided  in  setjtion  7. 
It  seems  to  me  that  If  anybody  is  really 
sincere  in  saying  that  they  meant  that 
they  said  in  the  language  of  section  7 
and  section  14.  there  can  be  absolutely 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered.  We  have  simply 
spelled  It  out  and  we  have  provided  the 
machinery  and  we  have  made  it  apply 


to  the  entire  act  instead  of  Just  to  sec- 
Uon  14. 

Mr.  ENOLE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ENOLE.  Would  the  gentleman 
mind  stating  why  he  did  not  submit  this 
amendment  to  the  committee  so  that  it 
could  have  been  considered?  These  are 
very  technical  matters.  The  gentleman 
says  it  Is  a  very  fair  and  a  very  good 
amendment,  but  he  drops  it  upon  our 
desk  5  minutes  before  he  is  supposed  to 
offer  it.  We  do  not  regard  that  as  the 
way  to  present  legislation  of  a  very 
technical  nature.  I  think  it  poes  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man wanted  us  to  have  a  good  look  at  it. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  did  not  have 
your  substitute  amendment  available 
for  consideration  until  the  last  moment 
yesterday.  Yesterday  was  the  first  time 
I  could  get  1^.  I  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado IMr  AspiNALLl.  It  was  available 
to  you  many  days  ago.  It  is  very-  simple. 
It  would  take  about  10  minutes  to  read 
and  understand  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  note  In 
the  last  line  that  ••Con.<?ent  Is  hereby 
given  to  joinder  of  the  Umtcd  States  as 
a  party  to  any  suit." 

Does  not  this  point  up  the  whole  thing 
to  a  lawsuit  between  the  Lower  Basin 
States,  which  could  be  very  complicated 
and  be  In  the  courts  for  many  years? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Section  7  already 
directs  that  local  contracts  shall  not 
be  impaled.  My  language  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  machinery  to  carry  out  section 
7  exactly  as  it  Is  worded  in  section  7. 

Mr.  MILLFR  of  Nebraska.  Just  why 
is  this  amendment  necessary? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Because  there  Is 
.  no  machinery  provided  in  section  7  to 
carry  it  out.  and  unless  it  is  provided  all 
you  have  done  is  to  write  in  a  pious  hope 
without  giving  the  Injured  parties  any 
recourse. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield. 
Mr  HOSMER.  To  clarify  the  point 
as  to  whether  this  committee  has  had 
this  matter  before  it  or  not.  It  is  the  sub- 
stance of  an  amendment  I  offered  In  both 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the"  full  com- 
mittee during  the  hearings  on  this  tiVL 
with  respect  to  enlarging  the  opportuni- 
ties for  justice  in  ca.ie  the  Secretary 
conducts  his  operaUons  under  ♦.his  act 
in  TiolaUon  of  the  law  and  the  contract 
rights  of  aU  those  who  are  Involved  on 
the  river. 

As  the  gentleman  has  said.  It  is  a  very 
fair  thing  to  provide  machinery  for  the 
quick  decision — as  quick  as  you  can  get 
out  of  the  courts— of  what  may  be  in 
Issue  in  connection  with  the  SecreUry's 
activities. 

•  Mr   ROOSEVELT.     I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman. 

Mr.  A8PINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Just  a  statement 
substantiating  that  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Hosmer  1 ,  that 
we  have  had  this  before  our  committee 
in  various  forms,  and  each  time  it  has 
been  voted  down  by  approximately  a 
vote  of  20  to  6. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Then  the  objec- 
tion of  my  friend  from  California  is 
withdrawn,  that  he  has  not  had  time. 
I  assume  you  have  had  plenty  of  time 
to  consider  It. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  understood  my 
chairman  to  say  that  he  had  not  seen 
this  particular  version.  That  I  think 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  The  way  these  legal 
sharpshooters  who  have  made  a  living 
for  some  25  or  30  years  out  of  Interpret- 
ing the  various  acts  on  the  Colorado 
River  take  each  word  and  turn  it  end- 
wise, edgewise,  sidewlse.  and  flatwise  to 
see  what  it  means  or  does  to  the  basic 
law  of  the  river — any  change  In  lan- 
guage requires  the  most  microscopic  at- 
tention, and  I  regard  any  language  that 
comes  in  as  different,  as  new  lansuage. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  just  let  me  use  some  of  my  own 
time  I  would  like  to  proceed. 

Mr  ENOLE.  I  assure  the  gentleman  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  seek  additional  time 
for  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEID.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  may  pioceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOLIPIELD  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr  ROOSE\'ELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  have  been  pre- 
•vnted  here  with  a  substitute  amend- 
ment: it  Is  quite  voluminous  and  is  in 
substitution  of  the  bill.  In  place  of 
reading  each  one  of  the  sections,  as  Is 
ordinarily  done,  to  Kive  the  membership 
a  chance  to  look  at  these  different  sec- 
tions, to  scrutini7e  them,  we  are  present- 
ed with  them  en  bloc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman's 
request  is  a  normal  request  that  his 
amendment  be  considered,  and  I  would 
ask  at  this  time,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  that  purpose,  to  have  the 
amendment  reread;  because,  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  It  seeks  to  fur- 
nish machinery  to  do  just  exactly  what 
they  claim  they  want  to  do  in  section  14 
where  it  says.  "'Consent  is  given  to  the 
joinder  of  the  United  States  as  a  party 
In  such  suit  or  suits." 

And  again  the  same  language  Is  used 
in  section  7.  the  same  Identical  language 
is  used  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  lan- 
guage is  also  the  permission  of  a  State  to 
have  access  to  the  courts. 

As  I  understand,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  just  provides  explicit  means 


by  which  that  consent  can  be  obtained 
without  difficulty. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  right;  and  I  want  to  reemphasize 
exactly  what  he  said.  You  are  asked  to 
vote  a  substitute  amendment  today  with- 
out a  chance  to  read  it,  without  a  chance 
to  have  it  read  to  you,  but  it  is  objected 
now  that  this  amendment  should  not  be 
considered  merely  because  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  only  had  p>erhaps  a 
couple  of  hours  to  actually  look  at  It. 

Let  me  say  also  to  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  that  if  these  are  legal 
questions.  I  would  point  out  that  this 
whole  bill  Is  a  legal  matter;  and  if  it 
provides  the  machinery  to  enforce  what 
this  bill  purports  to  say,  certainly  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  machinery  should  be 
spelled  out  and  that  the  parties  con- 
cerned should  have  an  equal  right  to 
protect  themselves  under  the  terms  of 
this  act;  and  that  is  all  that  this  amend- 
ment does:  Gives  to  the  various  Inter- 
ested parties  the  machinery  through 
which  they  can  protect  themselves  in 
case  there  is  any  violation  of  this  act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman has  taken  only  part  of  article 
4.  the  Colorado  River  compact,  which  Is 
already  covered  In  this  bill.  If  the  Col- 
orado River  compact  is  covered  in  this 
bill,  as  in  sections  7  and  in  14.  what  is 
the  necessity  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment save  and  except  to  put  the  State 
of  California  in  a  position  to  Institute  a 
lawsuit  that  it  may  not  hme  at  the  pres- 
ent lime? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  The  gentle- 
man quite  misreads  it.  I  emphasize  a 
certain  part  of  the  compact  in  order  that 
it  can  be  made  very  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  mean  in  any  way  to 
change  the  compact.  So  we  have  em- 
phasized that.  However,  it  applies  to  all 
of  the  States  in  the  lower  basin  and  it 
would  apply  equally,  I  might  add.  to  the 
upper  Colorado  River  States  because,  to 
give  you  an  example,  suppose  some  of 
this  water  or  some  of  these  dams  that 
are  not  for  agricultural  purposes  were 
being  stored  In  dry  times  and  that  water 
was  held  behind  those  dams  and  the 
water  was  not  made  available  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  under  this  language 
it  would  be  right  and  proper  for  the 
agricultural  Interests  to  insist  that  the 
storage  of  that  water  should  cease  and 
desist  until  the  agricultural  purposes 
have  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  if  it  Is  in  the 
compact  at  the  present  time  and  you 
have  copied  only  a  part  of  it,  why  does 
the  gentleman  then  bring  it  in  so  that 
a  lawsuit  could  be  instituted  only  on  one 
phase  of  it  when,  as  he  says,  it  is  already 
in  there?  Why  do  you  single  out  this 
particular  one  phase? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  This  Is  one  phase 
which  has  been  in  dispute  between  those 
who  would  build  these  dams  solely  for 
power  and  those  who  would  feel  that  the 
consumptive  rights  of  those  for  domestic 


and  agricultural  purposes  must  be  pro- 
tected in  both  the  upper  and  lower  basin. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Under  the  interpretation 
by  the  Southern  California  lawyers,  if 
this  language  is  put  In  the  bill  it  would 
be  illegal,  would  it  not,  to  build  Glen 
Canyon? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No:  it  would  not  be 
illegal  to  build  Glen  Canyon.  It  would 
be  Illegal  to  store  water  in  the  Glen 
Canyon  dam  so  that  enough  water  would 
not  come  down  the  river  and  the  people 
in  Arizona  and  the  other  areas  In  the 
southern  basin  would  not  be  able  to  get 
sufficient  water  for  their  agricultural  and 
consumptive  purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Uteh.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  EncleI  touched  on  the  vital 
point  of  this  amendment.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  Is  to  block  us  from 
building  any  storage  dams  In  the  upper- 
basin  area,  particularly  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  This  amendment  is  very  Ingen- 
iously devised  to  do  that  very  thing. 
Those  of  us  who  have  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Ely  and  the  other  coun- 
sel from  southern  California  know  that 
their  contention  has  always  been  that  we 
cannot  use  this  water  for  any  other 
purpose  than  what  they  term  beneficial 
consumptive  use.  which  means  we  can- 
not store  it  to  produce  electrical  energy. 
All  we  can  do  is  drink  It  and  Irrigate  our 
lands.  We  cannot  store  It.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man In  order  to  achieve  that  end  Is 
asking  you  to  take  a  provision  out  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact  and  write  It  Into 
this  act. 

I  want  to  remind  you  again  that  on 
page  14  of  the  substitute  this  clause  Is 
contained: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  construe,  In- 
t«rpret,  modify,  or  be  In  conflict  with  any 
provision  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
or  the  Colorado  River  compact. 

So  the  effect  of  that  provision  is  to 
make  the  Colorado  River  compact  a  part 
of  this  act.  Why  we  should  take  one  par- 
ticular provision  out  of  context  from 
the  compact  and  write  It  Into  this  act 
Is  not  understandable  at  alL  If  you  are 
going  to  put  one  provision  In  we  might  as 
well  write  the  whole  compact  into  the 
bill.  What  the  committee  has  done  is 
to  attempt  to  make  this  act  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  compact.  What  the  gentleman 
proposes  to  do  is  to  pick  out  one  part 
that  he  likes  and  take  it  out  of  context 
and  make  it  subject  to  the  interpretation 
that  counsel  for  southern  California  has 
attempted  to  apply  to  it.  ' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 
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Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  want  to 
direct  your  attention  to  tbe  fact  tt  is 
part  of  aiticle  4.  section  B.  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact,  only  part  of  It. 
but  then  he  slides  these  words  tn  front  of 
it  saying  "impoundins  and  use  of  the 
water  for  the  generation  of  electrical 
power  and  energy. "  Now.  that  part  is  not 
article  4-B.  because  article  4-B  says 
"subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact the  waters  in  the  Colorado  River." 
You  see.  the  trick  is  in  slipping  in  and 
substituting  the  words  "impounding  and 
use  of  the  water  for  the  generation  of 
electrical  power  and  energy."  They  try 
to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact  itself  which  their  signa- 
tories agreed  to.  and  that  is  what  It 
amounts  to.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  The  gentle- 
man Is  absolutely  right,  and  I  further 
call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  on  page  16  there  Is  this  provision: 

In  the  •v«Di  of  Um  isUujr*  oX  th»  SMrstarjr 
of  th«  iBUrlor  to  lo  eompljr— 

That  Is,  with  ths  provisions  of  ths 
upper  Colorado  River  compact— 

any  tut*  ot  th«  CoUirMto  Riv«r  PAAln  tiMf 
■latnuiB  sn  Mtkm  lo  tb«  vypf«m«  Court  tH 
ihs  UnltMi  »t«t«t  to  vnfofM  th«  pfirUloiM 
vt  thU  Mctton,  Hnd  (umMni  u  given  to  ths 
Juin4«r  of  th«  UmtMl  HtsMt  ••  s  psrty  in 
•tisli  MiH  or  •alls. 

•o  thsy  havt  tht  right  to  oohm  Into 
fottrt  If  thsrs  IS  a  yuilatum,  Th«r«  is 
•bfoltttvtr  no  rsMon  for  this  MMnd* 
Mont,  and  I  hops  foM  vott  It  down. 

Mr,  BMOUB.  Mr,  Chairman,  wlU  tho 
fsntJoMMut  riold? 

Mr,  DAWaoif  of  Utah,  I  rioUl  to  tho 
fontloman  from  California, 

Mr,  IMOLK,  It  U  a  faot,  Is  It  not,  that 
this  kind  of  lanMuaas  eould  bs  the  basis 
of  a  lawsuit  that  would  tis  up  i^nd 
frustralo  and  stop  ths  construction  of 
this  projsetr 

Mr  DAWfOif  of  Utah.  Undoubtodly 
thfre  wou'^  be  a  lawsuit  tho  day  aftor 
this  bill  IS  passMl, 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Chairman,  I  movt 
to  Mtrilt*  uut  the  la  t  word. 

Mr.  Chalrnuin,  I  am  dsUshtod  that  the 
ftntloman  from  California  IMr.  Rooas« 
viLTl,  has  seen  fit  to  offer  h)«  amend' 
ment,  because  It  smokes  out  «hat  I  have 
known  for  a  long  time  but  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  upper  Colorado  advo- 
cates to  admit,  that  this  Is  not  a  reclama- 
tion project.     This  is  a  public  power 
project,  with  some  Incidental  benefits. 
And.  can  you  not  see  the  proponents 
•trlvlnf  and  screaming  Immediately  that 
they  do  not  want  this  amendment  be- 
cause It  will  Interfere  with  power?     If 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  which 
the    gentleman    from    CaUfornia    tMr. 
RooacTSLT)  has  offered  are  actually  ac- 
cepted and  Incorporated  In  this  bill,  tt 
will  compel  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  operate  this  entire  project  not  as  a 
power  project  as  the  folks  In  the  upper 
basin  want  it  to  be.  but  he  will  have  to 
operate    it    as    an    Irrigation    project. 
Therefore  you  win  see  the  proponents 
unanimotisly  nnited  against  this  amend- 
ment because  they  are  not  Interested  so 
much  in  reclamation.    They  want  this  a 


power  project,  and  that  Is  what  it  Is.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  having  ofTered  his  amendment. 
I  think  it  should  be  put  in  the  bill,  be- 
cause It  at  least  shows  just  what  the 
purpose  of  the  upper  basin  is— not  to 
provide  reclamation  but  to  provide 
power. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  just  simply 
say  that  in  the  reading  of  article  4-B 
of  the  compact.  I  think  it  can  be  twisted. 
as  I  think  It  has  been  twisted,  but  I 
think  the  words  are  very  plain  and  should 
be  read  aaain:  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  compact,  which  means  the  divi- 
sion of  the  waters,  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  may  be  impounded  and  used  for 
the  generation  of  electrical  power  but 
such  Unpounding  and  use  shall  be  lub- 
servient  to  the  use  and  consumption  of 
such  water  for  agricultural  and  domeiitic 
ptuposea  and  shall  not  tnterfert  with  or 
prevent  the  use  for  sttch  dominant  pur- 
poses. My  amendment  makes  it  po«ilble 
to  enforce  that  part  of  the  section  and 
make  sture  that  this  will  not  be  UMd,  and 
what  other  purpose  can  Echo  Dntn  be 
built  for  tacept  for  power  purp<i4«*  si  the 
oxptme  of  aarleulture  and  consumptivs 
usAi?  Thoy  just  cannot  answer  tluit 
queitlon. 

Mr  f  AYLOn,  Tho  lentleman  Is  en- 
tirely sorrset,  booausc  ths  prooottrnts 
have  admitted,  when  they  build  O'.sn 
Canyon  Dam,  It  will  not  put  on*  drc/p  of 
water  on  an  acre  of  land,  This  u  ttrictty 
a  power  feature  and  the  principal  part 
of  this  bill. 

Mr  AtPWALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  sentlcmsn  yield? 

Mr  MAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  centle- 
mi^n  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPXMALL,  Tho  Unsuage  which 
has  lust  been  called  to  our  aitenilon, 
which  was  read  by  the  gmtleman  from 
California  iMr  Roo<igvKiTl  Is  In  the  bill. 
It  Is  ths  last  sentence  of  soctlon  7.  It 
reads: 

lft(th«r  ths  Impnunding  n'>r  ths  um  ot 
wutar  t'Mr  th«  g«n*rBtu>n  u(  p<rw*r  mitd  *n«rgy 
at  th«  piMnta  of  th«  Coloradu  lijvar  aturaga 
projact  than  prectuda  or  impair  tha  sppro* 
pristlon  tor  dom^atle  or  sgrtmltural  pur- 
poaaa,  purauant  to  appllcabla  ataU  Uw,  of 
waters  spportlonad  to  ths  SUtUs  of  the 
uppsr  Colorado  Rtvar  boaln, 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  might  say  that  I 
know  that  Is  in  the  amendment  and  If 
the  proponents  of  this  proposed  piece 
of  legislation  really  believed  It,  they 
should  not  object  to  having  placed  in  the 
bill  the  mechanism  for  putting  it  into 
effect.  ^ 

Mr.  A3PINALL.  It  Is'  redundant: 
that  is  wha*  it  amounts  to.  May  I  also 
say  this.  If  the  gentleman  will  be  good 
enough  to  yield  further,  that  the  reason 
It  is  necessary  to  store  the  water,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  Js  that  the  upper  basin 
States  are  unable  to  use  this  water  be- 
cause of  the  erratic  flow  of  the  river;  the 
water  comes  off  in  a  very  few  weeks.  In 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
unless  we  are  placed  in  a  position  to 
catch  the  water,  the  lower  basin  water 


so  that  we  can  deliver  it  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact  to  the  lower  basin,  then 
we  are  unable  to  build  the  necessary 
small  reservoirs  in  the  upper  basin  so 
that  we  can  use  the  water  later  In  the 
summer  during  the  growing  season. 
That  is  the  reason  for  all  of  this. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  al- 
though the  present  bill  consents  to  suits 
against  the  United  SUtes,  it  does  not 
provide  for  the  joinder  of  the  United 
States  in  situations  where  you  have  suits 
between  States  of  the  basin.  Of  course, 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  'n  1936  said 
it  was  essential  for  the  United  States  to 
be  joined  in  such  suits  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, if  It  Is  essential,  you  should  pro- 
vide for  it  here.  Otherwise  you  are  pre- 
venting the  disposition  of  proper  lc;:al 
questions.  Likewise  the  amendment  also 
provides  In  cases  that  arise  In  connection 
with  pomer  contrnctors— an<1  that  Is 
where  mo«t  of  the  lltlaatlon.  If  any 
w.ould  arise— thry  would  have  the  sim- 
ilar privilege  of  cominu  into  court,  bring- 
ing the  proper  pnrtira  In. 

I  ask  you  gentlrmrn  if  In  li\e  United 
Mtates  you  are  soinu  ij  permit  prople  lo 
go  lo  court  and  have  their  ritihu  liii* 
sated,  which  I*  a  rwrt  of  nur  ConslKu* 
tlon,  why,  for  soodnraa  sake,  Is  anybody 
«b)rciin«  to  pfovidini'  ihe  mnrhinvry  for 
doJMK  U'  'Ihal  la  all  (hsl  the  emend- 
mwt  of  the  senileman  from  Calirt/rnia 
IMr  RoosevtLTl  »#i»ka  to  do  I  urso 
vrry  srruiusly  ths  sdipiion  of  this 
smendment  It  haa  a  good  purpose  and 
It  s^Muld  be  adopted, 

The  CHAIIIMAN  The  niiestlon  Is  on 
ine  amrndment  offrrad  by  the  uimt\p- 
man  fr(»m  Calironua  iMr  flooas«CLTl  to 
the  ctunmutef  omend/nent. 

.Jiir^JT'"*'"'"*  ^  **»•  ewnmlttoe 
ammdment  was  rejected 

Mr  ALBEHT  Mr  Chairman,  I  mo^§ 
to  strike  out  the  laM  word 

tau  V!;'!*^',*T  ^'  «^«»rman,  I  hest. 
aiion  of  this  meaaurr  to  trespass  upon 
7^^.\mL°^  l|»«  Commutes.  I  think  It 
ol^VK  *T.?I*'^  h°'^*'^«'r.  that  the  debato 
on  this  bin  has  bren  thorough;  It  has 
been  of  high  quality;  u  has  been  ener- 
getic and  at  times  controversial,  I  think 
neverihehss  It  Is  fair  to  sute  that  It 
has  not  been  sectional  and  It  has  not 
been  partisan.  Those  who  have  sup- 
ported the  bill  have  proceeded  upon  the 
theory  that  what  is  Kood  for  any  great 
section  of  the  country  is  good  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again  that  this  bill  had  the  support  of 
the  previous  administraUon.  and  it  has 
the  support  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. It  has  passed  the  Senate  by  a  siz- 
able majority;  it  has  wide.  subsianUal 
bipartisan  support  in   the  House. 

Without  addins  a  partisan  flavor  to 
this  debate.  I  think  I  can  say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  my  side  of  the  aisle  that  the 
development  of  the  upper  Colorado  is 
consistent  with  the  long  and  proud  rec- 
ord of  Democratic  Congresses  which 
have  lent  their  support  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  water  and  soil  re- 
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sources  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 
In  the  1952  Democratic  platform,  the 
following  specific  pledge  was  made  to 
the  American  people: 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  dedicated  to  a 
.  cnnttnuatlon  of  the  natural  rcaourcea  de- 
velopment policy  Inaugurated  and  carried 
out  under  tha  odmlnlatratlons  of  Prealdents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman,  and  to  the  extension 
of  th.it  policy  to  aU  parts  of  the  Nation — 
North.  South,  E.nat.  Midwest.  West,  and  the 
7>rrltorl«s — to  the  end  that  the  Nation  and 
Ita  people  receive  maximum  benefita  from 
theae  reaources  to  which  they  have  an  in* 
her  en  t  right. 

Our  party  has  .supported  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  New  Enr.land,  the  Mis.sourI 
and  Mississippi  Valleys,  and  the  great 
projects  in  the  lower  Colorado  region. 
We  have  supported  the  conservation  of 
otir  soli  and  water  resources  in  every 
State  In  the  Union.  We  have  favored 
consistently  the  development  of  all  of 
our  natural  resources  and  their  full 
uilllJtatlon  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country. 

It  has  bem  auegeHed  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tifTper  Colorado  will  iidd  to 
the  burden^rmie  farm  surplus i  which 
now  (\r\nmn  f.irm  prirea  The  iim«'nrt- 
m'-nt  to  which  the  rcmimittee  has  awrerd 
renders  that  arsument  m^jot.  F^rson- 
ally,  I  doubt  lh»i  anv  su<h  iimfn(\mt*ut 
In  Mi«rea«M»ry  WiMi  rMir  rxfmndlfi!'  |k>|;u« 
la  I  ion  Slid  with  Uie  ever  Improving  rtkt 
of  the  Am<'rif«ri  pf«'ifile,  the  qtie'tlon  of 
surpluses  ran  only  be  a  trmprtrary  imn. 
Itis  fsrl  ttiiit  •urplUM's  esjat  UkI  iv  U  no 
•  ivum^nt  that  llure  a  ill  lie  surpluM**  ft 
years  from  UMlay  Within  fh««  Isii  »or  0 
years  we  Imvi-  a^'rn  surplu****  come  end 
to.  It  was  only  ft  or  0  years  spo  that  the 
herrefsrv  of  Aurwulture  and  the  Heere- 
tary  of  Uefettse  were  railing  utxm  farm- 
er* to  irwii'tt^e  ihrir  production  of  wheat, 
oiiiion,  eorn,  and  other  agrl'^ultural 
products  and  to  reach  un(>  rcedented 
goals.  It  was  only  ft  or  •  years  aao  that 
tfie  cotton  supply  situat  Ion  was  such  that 
an  embari'o  was  placed  utxm  ihi*  egfior- 
tatton  of  cotton  from  the  United  States, 
It  was  Mily  ft  or  0  years  a^o  that  farmers 
and  stockmen  were  being  encouraged  to 
Increase  their  cattle  production.  I  recall 
yery  well  that  at  that  time  the  omce  of 
Price  SUlMlizatlon  was  undertaking  to 
roll  baok  the  price  of  beef.  My  col- 
lea»;ues  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Will  recall  that  our  greatest  problems  at 
the  bet; Inning  of  the  Korean  war  were 
those  w  hich  related  to  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  hold  down  the 
prices  of  farm  products  and  to  eticotirage 
farmers  to  increase  their  harvests. 

The  principle  of  the  soil  batik  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agrlctil- 
ture  and  many  others  is  not  simply  one 
of  reducing  the  surpluses  of  today,  but 
of  preparing  for  the  shortages  of  tomor- 
row. The  great  undeveloped  West  is 
the  greatest  soil  bank  in  America.  The 
diet  and  health  standards  of  future 
Americans  require  us  to  initiate  the  long- 
term  development  of  the  upper  Colorado 
region  now. 

The  committee  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  in  working  out  the  controversial  fea- 
tures  of   this   measure   in   «»iifninftt'"g 


Echo  Park  Dam  and  In  strengthening 
and  improving  the  bill  generally.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  committee 
substitute  and  on  final  paissage  to  vote 
for  the  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  On  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture sent  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  tlie  administration's  farm 
program.  It  is  now  available  as  a  Com- 
mittee Print;  that  is,  the  administration 
ffirm  program.  I  was  able  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  it  only  yesterday  and  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  recall  one  provision  in  the 
bill  when  I  had  the  floor  a  few  moments 
ago.  That  is  my  reason  for  taking  the 
floor  now.  It  is  to  point  out  that  in  the 
administration  farm  bill,  corn  is  removed 
as  a  basic  commodity. 

The  amendment  adopted  a  few  min- 
utes  anio  applies  only  to  basic  commodi- 
ties. This  Simply  means  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration's  farm  program  becomes 
law,  and  corn  is  dioppod  from  the  list  of 
basic  commodities,  the  principal  feed 
grain  crop  In  Iowa  will  have  no  protec- 
tion whatever  under  the  amendment, 

Hils  fldminUlratlon  on  one  hand  sup- 
ports k'ulslutUm  calling  for  Uie  taking 
of  land  out  of  pruluctlon  In  ihr  Mlddle- 
wtftl  and  on  Ihr  oUht  hafid  supports  this 
leiii  lulU^n  that  will  out  vast  mmut  Into 
production,  And  ad(;uilon  of  Utls  10- 
>rar  am«ndmMit  is  the  worst  kind  of 
a  sop  to  those  who  come  ftum  ttie  treat 
corh'growiiia  Nttus, 

Mr,  HAVLOn  Mr,  Chairman,  X  ofTer 
•  substitute  for  U%§  eoounlii««  ameitd- 
meiit, 

The  Cletic  read  an  follows; 

Aiit*i»'lM»*i«t  i/na/Ml  by  Mr,  Mavms  ss  a 
•uiMttiut*  tut  tlia  fiomituitsa  aiiMu4in«i»t 
(rlTorad  by  Mr  rwoi.s;  ftrlka  Mtl  sll  iau>f 
U,0  attiuTitog  (,'i«tUH«  «ii4  inaerti 

"Kf  H  ffiaelrtt,  ftt> ,  TbSt,  In  OfdSf  to  pro- 
fUM  tuf  th*  dffv#lo(im#n<  ht  ths  wst«r  rs» 
SMUffisa  ot  the  up(>sr  t«l/ffa4«  River  Isalii, 
tha  CoMgraas,  in  ths  sssreias  of  lu  soMtitu- 
tK'iiMi  auih<>rity  to  provuis  for  tba  gsnenil 
walfsrs,  Ui  rsKUluls  e</inrrM>rc«  umuit^  tha 
ftut«a  sod  wiUt  tiM  IitdlMti  Ullwa,  aiid  to 
make  all  iis«4/ul  rulaa  siul  raguUtiuiui  ra> 
•paetlf.g  pr«»tHrrty  bslonglng  to  tl>s  Unltsd 
IfMtM,  and  for  tha  purposea,  among  otbsra, 
of  r<«tulstlnff  tha  flow  ot  tha  Colorado  lllvsr, 
sumng  water  for  baaeflelai  eonaumptivs  tiss, 
providing  for  tbs  rsclsmtttlon  of  arid  and 
Mmiarld  land,  fur  the  control  of  floods  and 
fur  tha  imiiruvsmaiit  of  navigation,  and  tbs 
generation  of  hydroelectric  powsr,  u  an  inci- 
dent of  the  foregoing  purpotea,  hrrcby  su- 
thorlswa  the  Seereury  of  the  Interior  (I)  to 
eonatruct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  dam  In  or 
near  Olen  Canyon,  Arte.,  together  with  a 
powerplant.  Incidental  vorka,  and  neccaaary 
main  tran<imlaalon  Unea  to  load  centers,  hcre- 
Inoftsr  referred  to  as  tha  Olen  Canyon  Dam 
project:  Provided,  That  as  part  of  the  Olen 
Canyon  unit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ahall  take  adequate  protective  meaaurea  to 
preclude  impairment  of  the  Rainbow  Bridge . 
National  Monument  and  (2)  to  make  the  net 
revenuea  coUected  In  the  operation  of  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  project  available  to  the 
Btatea  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  basin  to 
construct  irrigation  projects  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  a 
separate  fund  In  the  Ttezsuiy  of  the  United 
States  to  be  known  as  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund '  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the   basin  fund') ,  which  sbaU  remain  avaU- 


able  untU  expended,  as  hereafter  iwovldeti, 
for  carrying  out  provisions  of  this  act. 

"<b)  AH  approprlaUona  made  iot  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shaU  be  credited  to  the  basin  fuiul  as 
advances  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(c)  All  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
project  shall  be  credited  to  the  basin  fund, 
and  BliaU  be  available,  without  further  acp- 
proprlaUon,  for  (1)  defraying  the  coats  of 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacements 
of.  and  emergency  expenditures  for,  all  facil- 
ities of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dem  project,  within 
such  separate  limitations  as  may  be  included 
in  annual  appropriation  acts,  and  (2)  ex- 
penditure as  authorized  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  Revenues  In  the  basin  fund  In  excess 
of  operating  needs  ahaU  be  made  available 
to  the  States  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  for  the  exclusive  use  In  constructing 
whatever  Irrigation  projecu  (Including  incl- 
denui  power  generating  and  trarjanlssion 
farllltles)  that  the  Statpf  may  choose  %o 
construct  or  have  constructed  within  their 
respective  boundaries ;  Provtdea.  That  the 
revenues  In  th#  Basin  fund  in  sxoeM  of  oper- 
aung  n^eds  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
0tflt««  of  Wis  upj)«r  Colorado  Rivsr  Basin,  to 
wif  40  percent  to  the  fltate  of  Oolerado:  17 
peroent  to  the  fHst*  of  New  Meslso;  91  ft  per- 
cent ui  the  mats  of  l/toh;  and  }ft,ft  «».ffl#t.t 
IM  \h0  f^inip  lit  WwrminK'  prttiUirH  lurtHff, 
Tliat  whsM^ver  s  Mtsis  of  the  Uf»p#f  C«lorsrM 
fllv#r  IN«in  1^t^  \iinn*>f  I*  shl#  in  ttae  inr  the 
emtairM/'tl<»fi  <^  Irriffafion  f>f»»jerts  ihs  t9^9- 
%\Mfn  In  tha  IMsin  Pund  svsllstile  Ui  It,  sttsh 
revatiuM  ahsll  he  rstttmed  to  the  fsnefsl 
fund  Of  the  TrssMiry, 

"rsi  Ths  MversI  ktaiss  •hall  sttbrnft  en* 
misl  btislnsaa-t ype  budgets  to  the  Useretsry 
of  the  inten/^  r<^setlng  ths  sspsndiiMros 
of  reveotiM  m«/»e  svallahle  to  the  »f*»«.» 
from  the  Ps«(n  fwn^ttn  the  eonstrtmk/ti 
of  iffiffstlnn  |>ro)#fts, 

"ftee,  f ,  Ths  only  llmlt«tl«/n  on  the  use  i.t 
the  revsnuea  tnm  tits  hssin  fund  l/y  tl»s 
several  mates  nf  the  Hf»|>er  CtiUnikAft  River 
B»i*Ui  nUnW  h»  (hMt  ll»«  rrventies  must  h# 
sspended  for  ths  iwnaifti<M  ion  M  irriffatton 

Cfljeets,  Ths  aerretsry  of  the  Interi/w  shall 
ivs  no  sufhorlty  to  declgnste  whleh  Irrl- 
fstlon  pmjeete  shall  be  bttllt  with  tlis  tiae 
of  revenues  trnrn  the  bseln  fund,  tutr  shall 
bs  hsve  sny  diacretlon  to  withhold  funds 
for  the  confctruciion  of  sny  IrrtpsiUm  proj. 
sets  that  ths  several  ttotss  M  the  upper 
Oolersdo  River  Soaln  or  each  of  them  may 
choose  to  conrtruct  or  have  constructed, 

"Bsc,  4.  The  entire  cost  of  constructing 
ths  Olen  Canyon  Dam  project  shall  he  non- 
reimbursable, but  operation  and  malnte* 
nance  cosU  shall  be  paid  from  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  power  generated  by  ths  project, 
ss  provided  in  section  2  of  this  set. 

"0BC.  6.  No  dam.  Irrigation  project  or  In- 
cidental unit  thereof  may  be  constructed 
pursuant  to  authority  of  this  set.  or  with 
revenues  made  available  by  this  set,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof,  within  the  botmdarles 
of  a  national  park  or  moniunent. 

"Sac.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  act.  In  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintallxing  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  project, 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (act 
of  June  17.  1902,  32  Stat.  388.  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) :  Provided,  Tliat  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  application 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  to  the  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  Ir- 
rigation projects  constructed  in  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  pursuant  io  this  act. 
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"Sac.  T  The  hydroelectric  powerpUnts 
and  tnuumlaslon  lines  authorized  by  thU 
act  to  be  constructed,  operated,  and  main* 
talned  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  Federal  power- 
plants,  present  and  potential,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  practicable  amount  of 
power  and  energy  that  can  be  sold  at  firm 
power  and  energy  rates,  but  no  exercise  of 
the  authority  hereby  granted  shall  affect 
or  Interfere  with  the  operation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act,  or  any  con- 
tract lawfully  entered  Into  under  said  acts 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  contracting 
parties.  Neither  the  Impounding  nor  the 
use  of  water  for  the  generation  of  power  and 
energy  at  the  plants  of  the  Olen  Canyon 
Dam  project  shall  preclude  or  Impair  the 
approj^rlatlon  of  water  for  domestic  or  agri- 
cultural purposes,  pursuant  to  applicable 
State  law. 

"Sac.  8.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  con- 
strue. Interpret,  modify,  or  be  in  conflict 
with  any  provision  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057),  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54  Stat. 
774),  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  the  up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin  Compact,  the  Rto 
Orande  Compact  of  1938.  or  the  Treaty  with 
the  United  Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series 
994). 

"Sac.  0.  Before  any  money  is  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  the  storage  units, 
powerplants  or  participating  projects  named 
In  this  act.  or  any  construction  work  done  or 
contracted  for.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  make  provision  for  revenues  by  con- 
tract. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  adequate  in  his  Judgment  to  Insvire 
payment  of  all  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  said  works  incurred  by  the 
United  States  and  the  repayment  within  50 
years  from  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
said  works,  or  all  amounts  advanced  under 
this  act  for  such  works,  together  with 
Interest  thereon  made  reimbursable  under 
this  act. 

"Skc.  10.  In    the    operation    and    mainte- 
nance of  all  facilities,  authorized  by  Federal 
law  and  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  tlie 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  comply  with 
the    applicable    provision    of    the    Colorado 
River  compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act.  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment 
Act.  and  the  Treaty  with  the  United  Mexi- 
can   States,    in    the   storage    and   release    of 
water  from  reservoirs  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.     In   the  event  of   the  failure  of   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  so  comply,  any 
State    of    the    Colorado    River    Basin    may 
maintain   an   action   in   the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  and'consent  Is  given 
to   the   Joinder   of    the   United   States   as   a 
party    in    such    suit    or    suits.      Consent    is 
also    given    to    the    Joinder    of    the    United 
States  as  a  party  if  suit  is  brought  against 
any    State    or    subdivision    thereof    because 
of    the   construction,    operation   or    mainte- 
nance of  any  project  constructed  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

"Sac.  11.  Construction  of  the  projects 
herein  authorized  shall  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  Is  consistent  with  budgetary  requirements 
and  the  economic  needs  of  the  country. 

"Sac.  12.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  8431.- 
370.000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  to  proceed  lor  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  said  yesterday  that  they  certainly 
felt  that,  since  the  lower  basin  had  been 
given  a  great  many  advantages  In  the 
years  gone  by,  it  was  entirely  unfair  to 
vote  against  the  improvement  of  the 
upper  basin.  Therefore,  I  have  offered 
a  substitute  which.  I  think,  will  m«re 
than  amply  take  care  of  the  upper  basin. 
You  have  had  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  tell  you  just  how  good  It  is. 
just  how  much  it  wili  pay  back,  even 
though  they  have  formulas  which  have 
never  before  been  used  In  any  reclama- 
tion project.  The  proponents  have  fig- 
ures which  will  extend  it  until  your  great 
grandchildren  will  never  see  the  end  of 
It,  and  they  try  to  tell  you  it  will  not 
cause  a  drain  upon  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  that  it  will  all  be  paid 
back. 

They  have  come  up  with  some  fantas- 
tic figures  and  shown  you  some  tremen- 
dous charts  Indicating  that  all  this 
money  that  is  going  to  be  used  will  come 
out  of  the  reclamation  fund,  and  that 
some  of  the  Western  States  produce  it. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
known  that  the  public  lands  in  the  West- 
cm  States  belonged  to  those  Western 
States.  I  certainly  l)elieve  it  Is  about 
time.  If  that  is  the  case,  that  some  of  the 
folks  on  my  risht  change  their  tune 
about  the  giveaway,  becau.se  they  belong 
to  the  Western  States.  Therefore,  since 
they  belong  to  the  Western  States,  my 
amendment  is  a  bigger  giveaway  outside 
of  foreign  aid  than  anybody  else  has 
ever  heard  tell  of. 

This  amendment  offers  to  the  for  up- 
per basin  States  the  sum  of  $421,270,000 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  with- 
out the  upper  basin  States  being  obliged 
to  pay  back  1  penny.  I  do  this  because 
I  do  not  believe  this  project  will  ever 
pay  back  1  penny  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  so  the  cheapest  thing  for  the 
United  States  to  do  is  to  give  them  an 
outright  grant.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  they  can  build  without  re- 
turning a  cent  all  of  the  facilities  that 
are  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  the  power  facil- 
ities in  conjunction  with  it. 

This  amendment  further  provides 
that  you  can  take  all  of  the  revenues 
from  here  on  into  perpetuity  that  are 
to  be  produced  by  hydroelectric  power, 
and  build  all  of  the  facilities  that  each 
of  the  upper  basin  States  desire  until 
they  have  the  full  utilization  of  the 
waters  allocated  to  the  upper  basin.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  upper  basin  di- 
vision of  the  revenues.  Then  they  can 
build  anythmg  in  the  upper  basin  that 
they  want  to. 

The  one  thing  my  amendment  pro- 
vides which  they  will  not  like,  and  which 
I  say  tests  their  sincerity,  is  that  they 
caimot  come  back  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  they  cannot  come 
back  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  1  more 
penny  to  develop  the  upper  basin. 

I  defy  anyone  here  to  show,  outside  of 
foreign  aid.  where  any  state  or  States 
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have  received  for  reclamation  such  a 
proposition  as  I  now  offer,  but  I  feel  cer- 
tain that,  as  I  saw  in  the  committee 
when  I  offered  this  same  amendment,  we 
will  find  united  action  by  the  upper 
basin  saying  "they  do  not  want  It." 

They  do  not  want  It  because  they  know 
the    upper    basin    project    Is    no  good. 
They   know   that  the   Industry   feature 
cannot  pay  out.    They  know  that  they 
carmot  even   build  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
They  know  that  all  of  the  engineering 
features  that  have  been  talked  about  and 
the  tremendous  amount  of  engineering 
that  has  been  done  has  been  done  at  a 
place  known  as  Mile  Four  or  exactly  4 
miles  above  Lee  Ferry.    And  what  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  discovered  there 
at  Mile  Four  is  that  the  type  of  strata 
that  is  found  in  that  area  is  not  sufflcient 
upon  which  to  build  a  dam.    They  can- 
not build  a  dam  there  so  they  moved  up 
the  Colorado  River  11  miles.     Now  they 
are  up  to  Mile  Fifteen.     It  was  only  be- 
cause some  of  the  men  down  at  the  Bu- 
reau know  that  this  project  cannot  be 
built  and  that  they  cannot  build  a  high 
dam  at  Glen  Canyon,  they  came  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  gave  us  these 
facts.    Then   we   asked   the   Bureau   of 
Reclamation,  and   they  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted they  could  not  build  a  dam  at  Mile 
Pour.    So.   I   tell   you,   my   amendment 
challenges  the  good  faith  of  the  people 
of  the  upper  basin  to  accept  from  the 
taxpayers  of  America   the   biggest   gift 
ever  given,  and  I  feel  certain  that  within 
a  very  short  time  you  shall  hear  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Upper  Basin  States 
stand  up  and  tell  you  why  they  should 
not  accept  this  gift. 

Mr.  PILLION.    Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  There  Is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  gentleman  s  proposal  would  be 
a  gieat  saving  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  how  does  the  gentleman  ex- 
pect that  his  proposal  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Western  States  when,  for  instance 
there  is  an  implied  agreement  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
something  like  )5  million  more  for  the 
Arizona  Central  irrigation  project? 
That  is  all  a  part  of  this  agreement 
Now  how  do  you  expect  the  gentleman 
from  the  West  to  accept  your  very  mod- 
est proposal? 

^^^-  SAYLOR.  I  am  only  applying 
this  to  the  upper  basin  States.  We  de- 
feated the  central  Arizona  project  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  I  feel  that  if  this 
goes  through,  both  gentlemen  from  Ari- 
zona should  come  forward  and  offer  a 
new  bill  because  if  we  are  going  to  pass 
this  bill,  and  if  we  are  going  to  start  this 
giveaway,  then  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, we  might  as  well  give  the  whole  thing 
away  in  the  central  Arizona  project  and 
the  Prying  Pan-Arkansas  project 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman is  a  very  distinguished  lawyer 
and  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
really  believes  that  his  amendment  is 
constitutional? 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  satisfied  that  It  is 
constitutional.  If  we  can  give  money 
a«'ay  to  other  nations,  actually  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  I  know 
of  that  prevents  the  United  States  from 
giving  to  any  four  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  amounts  such  as  this. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  ArLsona.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  evidence,  or  does 
he  really  believe  that  Arizona  has  any 
ax  to  grind  in  this  matter,  or  that  this 
has  anything  really  to  do  with  the  proj- 
ect in  Arizona. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  satisfied  that 
Arizona  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  Arizona, 
in  my  opinion,  has  been  negligent  in  its 
position  in  the  past  and  I  do  not  base 
that  uix)n  the  pentleman's  action,  but 
from  other  people  who  have  lived  in 
that  Stale. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlcmr.  .  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLIFLELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  Governments  claim  for  basic 
water  rights  for  the  Indians  is  upheld 
that  the  State  of  Arizona  has  more  than 
a  million  acre  feet  ebUmated  allotment 
to  be  given  to  Arizona  under  the  basic 
Indian  rit:ht«  in  addition  to  that  which 
it  already  has  under  the  pact? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  So  I  would  say  to 
our  friends  from  Arizona  who  beat  their 
breasts  and  say.  "We  have  noth.nc:  to 
pain  from  this  contest."  that  they  might 
be  questioned  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  think  they  have  a 
great  deal  to  gain  from  this  contest. 

Mr  A8PINALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  the  most  disagree- 
able thing  that  has  been  presented  before 
this  body  in  connection  with  the  debate 
on  this  bill.  We  do  not  ask  for  any 
handouts.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the 
rea.sons  why  some  of  the  Members  do  not 
understand  our  desires  and  motives. 
They  do  not  understand  that  wc  desire  to 
pay  our  own  way  through  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  Federal  economy,  the  same  as 
those  other  regions  which  have  been 
developed. 

The  gentleman  proposes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  give  a  grant  of 
money  which,  compounded  by  the  for- 
mula used  by  the  gentleman  from  south- 
ern California,  would  amount  to  $20  or 
$30  billion  In  100  years  and  in  200  years 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  $48  billion.  The 
West  is  not  asking  for  that  soit  of  Fed- 
eral help  m  order  to  develop  its  contri- 
bution to  the  Federal  economy. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
n.an.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  WUl  the 
gentleman  asree  that  the  sole  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  make  this  bill  so 
bad  that  he  hopes  someone  will  vote  it 
down? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  understands  the  author  of 
this*  bill,  he  will  know  that  the  author 
would  vote  against  the  bill  if  the  substi- 


tute of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
were  adopted. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  would  like 
to  torrect  one  misapprehension.  Several 
misapprehensions  have  been  created  here 
today.  The  1  milhon  acre-feet  of  water 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  HoLiruLo]  spoke  about  as  ccxning 
to  Arizona,  of  course  he  had  refer- 
ence to  some  possibility  that  might 
occur  in  a  lawsuit  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
versus  the  SUte  of  California.  It  was 
offered  simply  as  a  smokescreen.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course  the 
gentleman  knows  that  if  the  contention 
of  Arizona  is  upheld  it  will  affect  tlie 
whole  problem  of  the  flow  of  the  river, 
not  only  the  water  that  will  be  im- 
pounded in  the  lower  dam  but  the  water 
that  will  be  impounded  in  the  upper  dam. 
because  that  water  will  have  to  flow  down 
to  the  Indians.  It  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  compact.  It  would  affect  Arizona 
and  all  the  other  States  involved. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man offered  his  previous  bit  of  informa- 
tion as  an  effort  to  show  there  was  some 
conspiracy  between  the  States  of  the 
West.  My  only  reason  for  taking  the 
floor  was  to  disabuse  his  mmd  of  any 
possibility  of  that. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  not  use  the 
word  "conspiracy."  I  recognize  the  right 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ai'izona  to  press 
his  contention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.   ENGLE.     Mr.   Chairman.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  Saylor] 
close  in  5  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   SPRINGER.     Mr.   Chairman.   I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  that  the  proponents  and  sponsors 
of  this  bill  to  build  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  are  colleagues  of  mine 
who  are  sincere  in  every  way.  Their 
purpose  and  their  integrity  are  unques- 
tioned. The  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Dixon  1 
and  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall  and  Mr.  Rogers  J 
are  estimable  in  every  way.  They  are 
doing  the  thing  they  believe  to  be  right 
in  behalf  of  their  own  areas.  I  am  sure 
that  they  are  no  less  dedicated  and  high- 
minded  than  those  who  are  opposed  to 
this  project. 

Therefore,  I  trust  that  in  these  words 
which  I  am  going  to  use,  none  of  my  col- 


leagues will  feel  that  I  am  transgressing 
the  bounds  of  either  friendship  or  legis- 
lative justification. 

This  House  is  now  considering  one  of 
the  most  expensive  but  least  economic 
watCT-resource  projects  ever  acted  on 
by  any  Congress.  This  is  the  proposed 
series  of  multipiu-pose  dams  and  irri- 
gation units  in  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Basin,  known  as  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project. 

The  main  concerted  opposition  to  this 
project  has  come  from  two  unrelated 
groups  and  for  entirely  different  rea- 
sons. Water  users  in  the  lou-er  Colorado 
River  area,  particularly  those  m  Cali- 
fornia, oppose  the  project  for  fear  it  will 
cause  a  reduction  in  the  Colorado  River 
water  supply  available  to  them.  Numer- 
ous conservation  groups  have  voiced 
their  opposition  on  the  grounds  that 
some  construction  would  destroy  the 
scenic  beauty  of  I>inosaur  National  Mon- 
ument. A  part  of  this  ojiposition  appar. 
ently  has  been  relieved  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  certain  portion  of  the  entire 
construction. 

These  are  good  rea.sons,  I  assume,  why 
those  two  groups  should  be  vitalli'  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  of  this  project. 
However.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
good  reasons  why  people  broadly  as  a 
group  should  question  the  wLsdom  of  the 
Federal  Government  embarking  on  this 
project.  These  reasons  are  economic 
and  I  believe  get  broadly  at  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  this  is  a  matter 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. From  all  the  facts  I  have  obtained, 
there  is  no  other  public-power  project 
in  the  history  of  this  country  that  will 
be  so  expensive  per  unit  of  power  as 
the  upper  Colorado. 

The  cost  of  producing  current  wUl  be 
41^  times  as  much  as  that  produced  on 
the  Columbia  River,  and  3  to  4  times 
as  much  as  the  current  produced  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  Senate  bill  called  for  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $1,650,000,000.  The  House 
appropriation  calls  for  roughly  half  that 
amount.  However,  even  the  proponents 
admit  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  this 
project  must  be  approximately  the  out- 
lay as  set  out  by  the  Senate.  It  dees 
not  ap{>ear  that  this  overall  project  can 
function  without  the  various  participat- 
ing projects  included  in  the  Senate  bill, 
but  not  included  in  the  House  bill.  This 
merely  means  we  are  postponing  the 
appropriation  of  approximately  another 
$800  million  until  such  time  as  the  addi- 
tional projects  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

In  reading  the  Senate  report.  I  find 
that  the  entire  cost  of  the  municipal- 
power  feature  of  the  project,  plus  inter- 
est during  the  construction  and  payout 
period,  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
However,  pursuant  to  reclamation  law, 
no  interest  will  be  charged  against  irri- 
gation costs.  This  interest  will,  of  course. 
be  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  water  users. 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers.  The  cost  of 
irrigation  investment  will  be  $305  mil- 
lion in  the  administration's  proposed 
project.  The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior computed  that  the  interest  over  the 
60-year  period  would  be  $l,I53,OCO,CC0. 
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Thla  calculation  is  at  2^2  percent  com- 
pounded annually  and  assumes  a  final 
payoff  of  construction  costs  for  irriga- 
tion in  the  year  2032.  This  amount  is 
$335  million  more  than  the  construction 
cost  of  the  entire  project,  including  the 
hydroelectric  and  municipal  water  facil- 
ities as  well  as  the  irrigation,  of  course. 
If  the  upper  Colorado  project  should 
be  further  expanded  to  include  the  21 
actually  approved  units  as  is  contem- 
plated in  Senate  500,  the  construction 
costs  of  the  irrigated  units  will  be  $908 
million.  The  interest  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pay  on  that 
amount  would  total  at  least  $3,429,000.- 
000  by  the  time  the  irrigated  units  are 
paid  for  by  power  revenues  and  water 
users. 

Prom  this  you  can  see  that  the  tre- 
mendous penalty  Is  being  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  form 
of  interest  in  the  ensuing  60  years. 

SVSNTUAL    COST    WTLL    PKOBABLT    8K    MUCB 
HICHSa  THAN    NOW   EST1MATXO 

A  report  of  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
dated  December  5.  1952.  shows  that  the 
total  cost  of  all  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects,  except  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
program,  had  increased  106  percent  as 
of  1952  from  the  estimates  originally 
submitted  to  Congress.  The  1952  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram had  risen  274  percent  from  the 
figure  used  at  the  time  it  was  approved 
by  Congress.  Similarly,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  figures  show  that  182 
projects  had  increased  in  cost  by  124 
percent  from  the  date  they  were  orig- 
inally considered  by  Congress. 

Price  changes  accounted  for  about  30 
percent  of  the  increased  cost  of  reclama- 
tion projects,  while  project  modifica- 
tions and  other  factors  accounted  for 
the  balance. 

posaoiLrrT  or  pnojKrr  patino  fob  rrsn^ 

QUKSTIONKO 

Suppose  that  the  project  can  be  built 
K'ithin  the  estimated  cost,  will  this  proj- 
ect pay  for  itself?    If  the  power  can  be 


sold  over  the  years  at  the  relatively  high 
cost  of  6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  at  the 
bus  bar.  it  will  take  78  years  from  the 
time  construction  ts  started  to  pay  off 
all  construction  costs.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  include  interest. 

The  private  electric  companies  In  the 
upper  Colorado  River  area  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  purchase  power 
from  the  project  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
made  available  at  costs  reasonably  com- 
petitive with  present  or  future  generat- 
ing costs.  However.  In  their  statement, 
these  electric  companies  made  a  reser- 
vation that  says  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  "is  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  thermal  energy  production  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world."  Un- 
derground there  are  vast  deposits  of  coal, 
great  reservoirs  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
and  mountains  of  oil  shale  and  deposits 
of  uranium  ores. 

The  extent  of  these  great  resources  for 
the  production  of  thermal  energy  in  the 
area  ts  a  sound  reason  in  Itself  to  ques- 
tion whether  power  from  the  upper  Colo- 
rado project  will  be  feasible  some  years 
hence  when  the  development  of  these 
resources  is  Increased. 

DOES  nut  *0«ICULTtr«I  l«OT»NTTAL  WAUUNT  TH« 
lUUCATIUN    KXrCNSKf 

The  projects  actually  authorized  in  the 
Senate  bill  would  provide  water  for  132.- 
360  acres  of  new  land  and  would  supple- 
ment 250.330  acres  of  irrigated  land  for  a 
total  irrigated  acreage  of  382.690.  The 
$378  million  construction  cost  of  the  irri- 
gation facilities  Indicates  an  average 
cast  of  $952  per  acre.  This,  of  course.  U 
without  interest.  If  the  ultimate  inter- 
est cost  of  $1,428  million  on  the  irriga- 
tion Investment  is  added  to  the  construc- 
tion cost,  the  average  cost  per  acre 
becomes  $2,142. 

There  are  12  authorized  participating 
projects  in  the  Colorado  River  stora;;e 
project  as  passed  in  S.  500.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  showing  the 
cost  per  acre  for  irrigated  land  in  the 
12  authorized  projects  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo : 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  cost  without 
tjddlng  any  interest.  The  Interest  cost 
^  hlch  will  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of 


principal.  I  am  applying  the  ratio  of 
1.25  for  interest  In  order  to  be  as  fair 
as  possible  to  the  sponsors  of  this  proj- 
ect.   The  construction  cost  is  estimated 


for  10  years.  The  period  of  no  Interest 
1^  10,  plus  10,  plus  50— or  70  years.  If 
the  interest  Is  added,  the  cost  of  the  Irri- 
gation of  the  authorized  participating 
projects  is  as  follows: 

For  the  LaBarge  project.  $472  an  acre. 

For  the  Seedskadee  project.  $861  an 
acre. 

For  the  Lyman  project.  $1,755  an  acre. 

For  the  Silt  project,  $1,995  an  acre. 

For  the  Smith  Fork  project.  $1,507  an 
acre. 

For  the  Paonla  project.  $2,135  an  acre. 

For  the  Florida  project,  $1,490  an  acre. 

For  the  Pine  River  project  extension, 
$747  an  acre. 

For  the  Emery  County  project.  $2,074 
an  acre. 

For  the  Central  Utah  project.  $3,953 
an  acre. 

For  the  Hammond  project,  $1,411  an 
acre. 

For  the  Gooseberry  project,  $2,355  an 
acre. 

The  grand  average  for  the  12  projects 
Is  $2,142  an  acre. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  wish  to  Insert  a 
table  showing  the  cost  per  acre  of  the 
irrigated  land  projects,  including  Inter- 
est. In  lhe.se  12  projects.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  table  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoio: 

1.1  Hkrve r?IOy»l  ?.■;-   tVC  M^-  1210-  H72  «» 

.•M-«-l>k  wire ;iV»y    I   2%-     47»  7.V».     *Om     mi.n 

I.ymiui 7H1X   I  •."-     W7Vni)^-     7Ml-l.7U.aO 

Silt »CX   1  r.-I.  ION.  7S-f    IM7-l.9ta.7S 

finiifh  Fork «7ny  I  25-    k37.  «M-    ««-l..*n.ao 

I'lffila M9X  l.»-I.IM,aM-    HW-2,I3&« 

M<>rt.la UtiX.  l.»m    U2.»4>    bl!i-1.4«aW 

rin«'  Klvpr|ifo|- 

ert  .•il.-n«»"n  .  332y  1  2»-     41.^  WH-    S32-     747. « 

Fim-ry  County.  V22X  I  2.'>-l.  153.  MH-    922-2.074.  .W 

rentr.tl  I  tah...  I.757X  1  Z'.-i.  I9H  Z'.f  1.  7'.7-3.9.'a.» 

Hammond OTX  I  35-    7Kt  7S-»-    R37«l.4ia7l 

U«OMFbernr l.fM7X  I.3S-I.3IIH.  7M-1.047-2.Man 

Total 9A3X  I  25-1,  ignoiH-    9A3- 2.143.  «0 

I  come  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  This 
is  a  rich  agricultural  area — especially 
through  the  middle  portion  of  the  State. 
Some  of  it  is  the  most  fertile  land  in  the 
world.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  land 
selling  for  more  than  $700  per  acre. 

The  national  average  value  per  acre 
for  farm  land,  includint;  farm  buildings, 
was  $78.81  in  March  1955.  according  to 
the  United  SUtes  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Department  statistics  also 
show  that  about  20  million  acres  of  pres- 
ently unused  lands  cast  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Plateau  area  can  be  reclaimed 
tor  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  cost  per 
acre  in  the  upper  Colorado  River  basin. 

I  beheve  that  all  of  the  proposed  irri- 
gation projects  are  at  an  altitude  greater 
than  1  mile.  The  one  In  Wyoming  is 
as  high  as  7.500  feet.  The  winters  there 
are  long  and  cold  and  the  growing  season 
is  quite  short. 

Based  upon  the  above  estimates  the 
cost  of  this  project  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  would  be  $261,975,600. 
This  would,  of  course.  Include  cost  of 
construction  and  Interest.  This  would 
represent  a  cost  of  about  $170  per  family 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  A 
further  breakdown  indicates  that  the 
cost  for  each  150 -acre  farm  Irrigated 
through  this  project  would  be  about 
$321,300. 
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as  au^Sor'l^'Si^on^tlSjL^eJ'^'iy^^^^^  '^"^^  "^*  ~^^  ^  "^«  ^^-^^"'^  states  in  the  Colorado  Rfver  storage  project 
Cott  to  the  Slates  of  the  Colorado  Rirer  storage  project  as  authorized  and  contemplated  in  S.  500 
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You  will  note  that  in  all  my  figures 
I  am  using  the  cost  as  allocated  and  set 
up  in  S.  500  rather  than  in  the  House 
bill.  I  have  not  found  anyone  yet  who 
consistently  states  to  me  that  the  House 
project  as  .set  up  will  be  feasible.  In 
my  opinion,  if  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
aee  project  is  to  be  fea.sible  and  work- 
able, it  will  be  nece.s.sary  to  have  the  con- 
necting projects  set  out  in  the  Senate 
bill.  Thi.s  merely  means  we  will  be  mak- 
ing .supplemental  appropriations  for 
these  projects  until  such  time  as  the  total 
cost  reaches  that  set  out  in  S.  500. 

May  I  say  to  my  ccllcague.s,  it  is  true 
small  portions  of  the  four  States  of  Colo- 
rado. New  Mrxico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
will  benefit  from  the  pa.ssaKe  of  this  bill. 
These  areas  would  receive  100  percent 
of  the  benefits  of  the  propo.sed  project. 
However,  the  four  States  combined 
would  pay  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
added  national  tax  burden.  The  taxpay- 
ers of  the  other  44  States  would  have  to 
pay  the  balance,  but  would  derive  no 
t>eneflts  from  the  project  itself. 

The  House  bill  which  is  being  heard 
fit  this  time  will  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  one-half  the  amount 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  seem  that  any  disguise 
of  a  smaller  appropriation  could  make 
the  project  more  palatable  than  the  one 
pa.ssed  by  the  Senate.  This  reduction 
alone  will  not  transform  the  true  char- 
acter, nor  revise  the  present  cost  aspects 
of  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

IS  THIS  PBOJECT  IN    KIXPINC   WITH  OOOD  PUBUC 
POLICT? 

The  policy  set  out  by  this  bill  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  almost  directly  opposite 
to  the  present  public  policy  of  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  insofar  as  pro- 
duction acres  are  concerned.  When  this 
irrigation  project  is  completed  there  will 
be  added  approximately  400.000  acres  to 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  agricul- 
tural plant  of  the  United  States.  A  few 
days  ago,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appeared  before  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Agriculture  seeking 
approval  of  a  far-reaching  plan  to  re- 
move .somewhere  between  20  and  40  mil- 
lion acres  from  the  productive  capacity 
of  our  agricultural  plant.  It  is  an  im- 
possibility for  me  to  describe  the  op- 
posite directions  in  which  apparently  we 
are  going  by  such  a  plan  as  is  proposed 
in  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  on 
irrigated  productive  acres. 

In  addition,  how  can  we  Justify  to  the 
general  public  the  additional  acreaee 
provided  in  this  project  at  such  enormous 
cost  per  acre  as  $2,355  an  acre  for  the 
Gooseberry  project.  $3,593  an  acre  for 
the  central  Utah  project,  and  a  grand 
average  for  the  12  projects  of  S2.142  an 
acre?  I  reali«e  that  in  many  instances 
the  Congres.s  is  forced  to  do  things  of 
which  some  people  back  home  would  not 
approve— all  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
entire  country.  However,  I  am  asking  at 
this  time,  if  your  people  back  home  could* 
have  heard  all  of  the  debate  thus  far  on 
this  project,  both  for  and  against,  how 
many  votes  do  you  think  this  project 
would  receive  from  the  people  in  your 
district?  I  believe  I  am  conservative 
in  saying  that  if  all  of  the  information 
were  available  to  the  general  public  that 
has  been  made  available  to  me  in  this 
debate,  this  project  would  not  receive  the 
approval  of  5  out  of  100  people  in  the  22d 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  In 
talking  with  many  other  Congressmen. 
I  believe  their  reaction  has  been  almost 


the  .same  as  mine  as  to  how  people  gen- 
erally would  feel  about  this  project. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  outlined, 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  project  is  not 
broadly  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  that  reason  it  should  not 
be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the -gen- 
tleman from  Uiah. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  suppo.se  the  same  thing 
would  be  true  as  to  flood-control  proj- 
ects in  Ohio  !n  my  district? 

Is  it  not  occasionally  better  for  some 
of  us  to  perhaps  vote  for  what  we  con- 
sider the  need  of  the  whole  country 
rather  than  Uiat  of  some  people  in  our 
district? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do.  I  think  that 
is  a  fair  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah.  I  will  say  that  you  gentle- 
men are  worthy  ond  your  integrity  is 
not  in  question.  You.  stand  for  what 
you  think  is  right.  ^  do  I.  In  th's 
particular  insUnce  I  do  not  believe  this 
project  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  of 
the  country.  That  is  just  my  own  opin- 
ion based  on  the  benefits  to  be  received 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  is  to  be 
spent. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  feel  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  in  a  very  good  position 
to  know  the  overall  picture  of  this? 
Does  not  the  gentleman  give  some  credit 
to  the  President's  opinion  as  expressed 
in  his  endorsement  of  yesterday? 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do.  It  Ls  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  find  myself  at  variance 
with  my  leader.  I  hate  to  have  to  dls< 
agree  with  him,  on  this  project.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  disagreed  with  him  on  three 
major  Issues  in  3  years.  I  do  disagree 
with  him  on  this.  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  support  this  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  is  not  the  adminis- 
tration si>onsoring  a  soil-fertility  bank 
at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  connection  that  has  with 
thlfl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  himself 
Just  mentioned  that  we  were  putting 
land  into  production. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  beg  the  gentle- 
man's pardon;  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  iinanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylo?»1  to  the 
committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MILLER  Of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  ENGLE.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  consent  request? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.    I  yield. 
Mr.    ENGLE.     Mr.    Chairman,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  substitute  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  end  in  IS  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man from  California  advise  me  if  that 
will  give  me  at  least  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  included  the  gentle- 
man in  my  computation  of  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.     I  would  like  5  minutes. 
Mr.  ENGLE.     I  had  included  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

I  will  amend  my  request,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  the  substitute  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes  following  the  time  allotted  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  fMr.  MillctI. 
The  CHAIRRL'KN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.      The    gentleman 
from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  said  in  the  opening  days  of  this 
debate  that  the  proponents  of  this  leg- 
islation would  show: 

First.  That  it  has  bipartisan  support. 
I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  recognize 
that  this  is  now  true.  Incidently.  it 
also  has  bipartisan  opposition.  That 
opposition  in  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  was  20  to  5.  The  pro- 
ponents carried  the  bill  in  the  other  body 
by  a  vote  of  almost  2  to  1. 


Second.  I  promised  to  show  the  proj- 
ect had  engineering  feasibility.  The  op- 
ponents are  attacking  the  feasibility  and 
the  capabihty  of  the  engineers.  The 
same  engineers  and  department  planned 
the  Hoover,  Parker,  and  Davis  Dams. 
They  planned  the  great  Imperial  Irri- 
gation District.  Years  of  exhaustive 
work  has  shown  the  project  to  be  feasi- 
ble. The  Chinle's  rocks  hoax  has  proven 
to  be  a  Bamum  k  Bailey  believe-it-or- 
not  show.  The  Chinle's  rock  is  700  feet 
below  the  base  of  the  dam.  My  colleague 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  demonstrated 
to  you  that  the  Chinle's  rock  as  It  ap- 
pears in  nature  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
building  of  this  dam.  It  does  not  dis- 
solve In  water  as  easily  as  opponents 
would  want  you  to  believe. 

Third.  I  promised  to  show  that  it  was 
economically  feasible.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  project  repays  all  the 
money,  with  interest.  There  is  a  vei-y 
small  amount  of  flood  control,  all  non- 
reimbursable funds.  Economists  have 
proven  feasibility. 

Fourth.  We  have  shown  that  the  so- 
called  tax  map  has  been  a  phoney.  That 
the  Tax  Foundation  of  New  York  and 
Washington  denied  having  anything  to 
do  with  it.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Colo- 
rado Rjver  Association,  wfth  which  the 
Tax  Foundation  ha.s  no  connection.  The 
foundation  did  not  prepare  these  fig- 
ures, which  were  prepared  and  published 
without  their  consent. 

Fifth.  Now  as  to  surplus  crop^  the 
committee  will  accept  an  amendment 
which  handles  those  who  worry  about 
surplus  crops.  In  fact  very  little  .sur- 
plus crops  come  from  federally  irrigated 
land. 

Sixth.  We  have  shown  that  the  In- 
dians will  receive  some  direct  help  be- 
cause it  provides  labor,  it  provides  bet- 
ter economy. 

Seventh.  We  have  shown  that  the 
project  will  not  cost  from  $4  to  $3  bil- 
lion as  proclaimed  by  the  opponents,  but 
less  than  $800  million  as  indicated  in 
this  bill. 

Eighth.  We  have  shown  that  it  does 
not  irrigate  583.000  acres  as  the  south- 
ern California  lobby  would  make  you  be- 
lieve, but  approximately  132,000  acres 
of  new  land. 

We  have  tried  to  show,  my  colleagues, 
that  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
is  a  well  planned,  economically  sound 
water  development  project  for  a  semi- 
desert  portion  of  the  country  which  needs 
water  for  various  purposes.  The  project 
has  been  planned  to  reimburse  through 
revenue  from  water  and  power  which  will 
be  used  and  paid  for  by  the  residents  of 
that  area.  Two-thirds  of  it  at  full  in- 
terest and  to  meet  the  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance. 

I  am  sure  any  objective  legislator  will 
recognize  that  the  southern  California 
water  lobby  stands  to  profit  by  millions 
of  dollars  if  they  succeed  In  defeatins  and 
delaying  the  developing  of  the  four  upper 
basin  States  water  and  power  that  was 
allocated  to  them  in  a  solemn  Interstate 
compact  effected  nearly  25  years  ago. 

Ninth.  We  have  shown  that  California 
wUl  not  lose  one  bucketful  of  water.    In 


fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  storing  the 
water  in  these  reservoirs,  that  the 
Southern  States  would  be  more  assured 
of  a  water  supply  t)ecause  the  dams 
would  hold  back  excess  water  that  now 
runs  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  without 
being  stored  or  used.  With  the  water 
properly  stored,  it  would  assure  the 
Southern  States  of  the  amount  of  water 
promised  to  them  under  the  basin  com- 
pact. 

I  trust,  my  colleagues,  you  will  not  be 
looking  just  at  the  effects  of  this  project 
as  of  today,  but  thinking  in  terms  of 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  miliion 
people  who  will  be  living  In  this  coun- 
try by  the  time  this  project  Is  completed 
They  will  need  homes.  Jobs;  and  they 
will  need  food. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I.  too.  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspinall]  for  conducting 
what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  most 
impartial  hearinss  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  on.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  gave  the  opi>osltion  equal  time 
on  every  occasion,  l  he  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ..NCLEl.  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  have  l>ecn  fair  in 
every  respect  and  certainly  have  the  re- 
spect and  high  regard  of  every  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  committee  have  sold  me 
on  this  bill.  When  this  debate  started 
I  wa?  inclined  against  it.  Now  I  am 
supporting  It, 

I  have  been  studying  the  voluminous 
material  for  and  acainst  this  bill  that 
has  been  pouring  into  my  office.  The 
statements  of  basic  facts  as  to  costs, 
feasibility,  and  so  forth,  have  varied  so 
widely  Chat  I  have  wondered  whether 
the  proponents  and  opponents  were  talk- 
ing about  the  same  project. 

It  turns  out  that  this  is  no  $4  billion 
project,  but  authorizes  S760  million  for 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  storing  water 
for  the  upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  River 
that  will  take  many  years  to  complete 
and  will  be  99  percent  reimbursable  as 
to  principal  and  interest,  except  for  the 
irrigation  expenditure  where  principal 
alone  is  repayable,  according  to  recla- 
maUon  principles  established  since  the 
time  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Over  half  of  the  area  of  the  four  State* 
Is  federally  owned.  The  reclamation 
fund,  during  the  19  years  of  completion 
of  the  irrigation  project,  will  take  in 
from  the.^e  4  States  in  mineral  royalties 
sales,  and  leases.  $150  milhon  more  than 
the  $287  million  to  be  spent  on  irriga- 
tion. Water  is  gold  for  these  four  SUtes 
In  the  upper  Colorado  Basin.  The  lower 
States,  especially  California,  have  got- 
ten their  share  of  Colorado  River  water 
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through   Hoover   Dam   and   the   other  Second.     Independent       engineering  cannot  be  justified  by  any  stretch  of 

great  Federal  works.    Under  the  seven-  studies  by  competent  engineers  in  whom  the  imagination 

fK^\!n'i?I!?CL*Sf »ll.?cH^*M*^  this  bill.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  based  These  computations  and  conclusions 

the  upper-basm  States  should  now  have  upon  Bureau  estimates  of  costs  and  rev-  are  based  upon  the  estimates  of  total 

V.T'lf!^r  '"^'^  *"^  """  '^'''  '''^'''  r""^  "  submitted   and  of  record  in  JTwer  ^v^Tnt  and  nT^wer  ?ev- 

°  T    ^4^u.«;  »«  -i^f  I    ^            ^  hearmgs  on  this  legislation  show  quite  enues  contained  in  the  trial  studies  of 

In  addition  to  electric  power  and  mu-  to  the  contrary.  the  USER  dated  December  6.  1955. 
nlcipal  water  use.  irrigation  will  ulti-  These  studies  show  that  under  the  re-  Those  trial  studies  pertain  to  the  Sen- 
mately  reclaim  about  131,000  acres.  We  payment  provisions  and  allocation  of  ate  bill,  S.  500  but  with  the  apparent 
do  not  need  these  acres  now,  when  we  basin  funds  to  the  States  as  proposed  in  modification  of  assuming  in  place  of  the 
are  Ulking  of  a  soil  bank.  They  will  not  H.  R.  3383.  as  amended:  940.000  acre-foot  Curecanti  Reservoir 
be  reclaimed  now.  They  will  be  re-  First.  The  total  excess  revenues  in  with  single  powerplant.  a  substitute  com- 
claimed  over  a  period  of  19  years  or  the  basin  fund  available  for  distribution  prising  not  only  that  powerplant  but 
more.  By  that  time  our  growing  pop-  to  States  for  irrigation  assistance  over  three  other  downstream  powerplants 
ulation  will  need  those  acres.  By  the  the  50-year  repayment  period  prescribed  Apparently  the  power  investment  and 
amendment  we  adopted  they  cannot  be  would  be  $130  million.  revenues  in  the  December  6  trial  studies 
u.sed  for  raiding  crops  In  surplus  for  10  Sscond.  The  total  irrigation  assist-  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  such  mod- 
years.  By  that  time  we  will  probably  ance  needed  for  participating  projects  iflcatlon. 
need  whatever  they  can  produce  proposed    for    authorization    would    be  The  computations  upon  which  I  rely 

The  more  I  learn  of  the  possibilities  over  $170  million,  indicating  an  overaU  were  based  upon  the  estimates  of  total 

of  this  pioject  the  more  I  appreciate  deficit  of  $40  miUion.  power  investment  and  net  annual  power 

why  three  Presidents  and  their  admin-  Third.  Colorado     and     New     Mexico  revenues  heretofore  used  in  studies  by 

istratlons  have  backed  it.  why  it  is  a  would  be  the  only  States  that  would  the  Colorado  River  Board  of  C^hfomia 

part  of  President  Elsenhower  s  program  have  a  surplus  of  credited  basin  funds  a  State  agency.     The  figures  apply  to 

that  he  has  urged  in  the  last  few  days,  under  the  aUocation  formula  contained  a  project  which  would  Include  the  sln- 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog-  in  the  committee  amendment.  gle  Curecanti  Reservoir  of  940,000  acre- 

nizes    the    gentleman    from    California  Fourth.  Utah  with  21.5  percent  alio-  feet  and  the  single  powerplant  of  that 

IMr.  HosMERl.  cation  of  basin  funds,  after  allowance  ""it- 

Mr.    HOSMER.     Mr.    Chairman.    In  for  additional  credit  of  net  power  reve-  The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  these 

speaking  in  opposition  to  the  substitute  nues  derived  from  central  Utah  project,  calculations  to  obtain  estimate  net  rev- 

I  want  to  point  out  that  until  the  sub-  would  have  a  deficit  of  $82  million  in  enues  from  the  basin  fund  of  $130  mil- 

stitute  was  offered  all  of  the  revenues  meeting    the    required    50-year    repay-  hon  available  for  irrigation  assistance- 

went  into  a  basin  fund  out  of  which  all  ment  on  projects  in  that  State.  irrigation  asststar^c^  available  to  upper  basin 

of  the  expenses  were  paid.     I  want  you  Fifth.  If  aU  34  participating  projects  states  under  new  ver^on  of  h^r.  ssil 

to  be  sure  you  understand  the  substitute  named  in  the  bill  were  authorized,  net  amended  by  committee,  Feb.  «,  1956 

changes  that  situation:  that  all  of  the  revenues  in  the  basin  fund  in  a  50-year  Power   investment,   including 

revenues  go  Into  a  fund,  the  amount  of  period  would  be  deficient  by  over  $400  interest  during  construction: 

moneys  In  the  fund  are  spht  up  In  ac-  million  In  meeting  the  irrigation  assist-  °-^"       Canyon       Flaming 

cordance  with  the  allocation  of  water  ance  required  and  would  likewise  be  de-  o^rg*  Curecanti,  and  Cen- 

between  these  States,   which   makes  a  flcient  in  each  of  the  States  under  the        *J"«i  Utah..., $582, 421,000 

considerable  difference  in  the  ability  of  proposed   percentage  allocation.  uniurafte^sTh  ySr*""^  ^*    »20  500  000 

the  projects  to  pay  back  because  some  Sixth.  Even    assuming    Bureau    esti-  if  &u  net  power  revenues  were 

of  the  authorized   projects  are  not  in  mates  of  costs  and  revenues  as  set  forth  applied  to  power  investment. 

moneury  proportion  to  Uie  allocation  of  *"  an  unpublished  special  study  dated  '^  would  be  paid  in.. years. .                   50 

water.     Based  on   that,  even  assuming  December   6,    1955— which    were   mate-  I' interest  on  powe;:.  investment 

you  could  sell  power  for  6  mills  for  the  rially  altered  from  those  previously  sub-  °"'y  ™vm?nr^rf™l"!fn; 

next  hundred  years.  I  have  here  a  calcu-  ™»"^d  ,a"d  °f  ^.^^tA  in  the  hearings.  ^Z  Twe^    pay'^iS"  wat 

lation  which  shows  that  the  deficit  for  Particularly  m  increasing  power  reve-  „ade  iV  year  100  net  ^wer 

UUh  would  amount  to  $82  million  for  ""*     .  ™^lf ^.^J^^  independent  studies  revenues  could  be  applied  to 

the  hundred  years,  for  Wyoming  the  sum  «^°n«W*.  frnm  tn!  '^"^     ^  ^'^K^?""^  irrigation  repayment  for.... 

«*  •n  ™.iii^«     i,w„     i»  »i-              ij  w  available  from  the  basin  fund  to  Utah        years..                 -so 

sur„W«  for  rnl^^^^^^^^^^^  under  the  21.5  percent  allocation  pro-  Net     power     revenues  \bove                  ^ 

surpluses  for  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  posed   and   from  central  Utah   project  OM  and  r  for  first  50  years.  »913, 760, 000 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  of  Recla-  revenues   would   be  only   about  three-  simple  interest  on  power  in- 

mation    has    concluded:  First,    that    a  fourths  of  the  amount  required  for  Utah  ^"'^^^^t  for  50  years  at  2V, 

basin  fund  could  be  established  providing  projects  authorized  In  the  biU  and  (b)         ^         >651,360.000 

Utah   projects— including  central  Utah  that  there  would  be  a  deficit  In  each  of  Available    for    irrigation    re- 

project— the  necessary  credits  within  its  the  four  States  If  all  34  projects  named        payment $262,400,000 

percentape   allotment  of   21.5   percent;  in  H.  R.  3383  were  authorized,  with  an  Irrigation  allocations  of  4  stor- 

and,  second,  credits  in  the  basin  fund  overall  deficit  of  $167  million                         "^  units' 124,590,000 

would  more  than  satisfy  the  require-  These    Independent    studies    demon-  ■^;*"**»;« '°"«Pf y">«"' «' P^r- 

ment5  of  the  other  participating  projects  strate  that  the  repayment  provisions  of  CeS  ufah^'S^w?r"'reVenu;8"    "^'^'^'^^ 

proposed  in  H.  R.  3383.  In  fact  only  one-  h.  R.  3383  as  amended  are  unsound  and  available    for    CVP    uriga- 

third  of  those  credits  will  be  required  to  unworkable  and  would  not  provide  re-  "o*^  allocation  m  50  years 

complete    the    repayment    of    all    such  payment  as  claimed.    Furthermore,  the  (»7i,400,ooo   revenues,   $62.- 

projects.    A  purported  detailed  analysis  companion  provision  in  the  bill  for  100        965.000  interest)- 8,435,000 

in    support    of    these    conclusions    was  year  repayment  of  the  power  investment     ..r.rrp«"  «..•«,.«  ov-now.  *«, 

brought  to  light  'or  the  first  time  during  is  totally  unrealistic  and  unsound.  ^distribuTon  rstlt^  for  T- 

aeoaie  on  Tuesday.  Even  If  the  original  construction  cost        rigation  assistance $129,375  000 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  these  con-  of  the  overall  project  were  to  be  repaid  'Gien  canyon,  curecanti   (single  dam), 

elusions  by   the   Bureau   will   never  be  over  a  100-year  period,  which  is  very  Flaming  Gorge.  Navaho.    Data  from  House 

proved  In  practice.  doubtful  to  say  the  least,  the  hidden  bearings  on  H.  R.  3383  and  H.  Rept.  No.  1087. 

First.  They  are  based  on  selling  power  Federal  subsidy  that  would  have  to  be  *  Assuming  toui  investment  applicable  for 

at  6  mills  until  the  year  2052  A.  D..  96  borne  by  the  Nation's  taxpayers  In  ac-  *®  ^^^''  "■*'^<^a'""y- 

years  from  now.    I  have  explained  else-  cumulated  Interest  charges  on  the  funds  Say  $130  million, 

where  why  this  is  an  Impossible  assump-  advanced  for  construction  would  be  at  The  following  Is  a  breakdown  showing 

'*°'^'  least  $4  billion.    Such  a  Federal  subsidy  how  and  wherein  under  the  provision 
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of  the  commltUe's  substitute,  these  reve-    projects  In  Utah  and  Wyoming,  the  defl- 
nues  would  be  Inadequate  to  pay  for    clt  being  the  total  sura  of  $32,480,900: 

ComparuoH  of  irrigation  atntianeg  nseiUd  with  that  available  under  new  ver$ion  of 

H.  R.  S583  (lOO-year  payout) 

(Bonar  unit*] 


ItMi 


1.  Vwrttmtan  allotment  of  eicMS  r«vi>nnM  . . 

2.  Irrlxatlon  Mtistanei!  trnim  excvM  nvtaam. 

3.  AdiiUlooal  trriKation  aaoistano*     

4.  Total  IniKmtton  amlstanc*  svallabto 

5.  Total  irrlieatlon  a.-nistsnce  i»>«drtl 

0.  IrrlcaUoD  •«lstauce  iieeUed  fur  11.  R.  3383 

project"! 

7.  Ratio  or  total  nerd  to  total  aTmilabIc  (S+i) . 
S.  Uatio  ai  U.  U.  SHX oeed  to  total  availabla 

(«+*) 

•.  Excesa  aasistance  for  H.  R.  3383  projects 

(4-«) 

10.  Deficiency  of  aMistance  for  projects  listed 

by  rSBR  in  trial  stadie«  of  Dee.  6,  IbSS 

(5-4) 


Colorado 


4fB.  0 
0 

16,2(«A.MO 
4.28 

0.277 

43,  213.  lOO 

196,23a.fiO0 


Utah 


21  5 

2s,ooo.ino 

' !».  orx).  ono 

3A,  nw,  tllO 

121. 437.  oue 

IU.(K4..'00 
3.37 

3.28 
85,437.000 


Wyomlnc 


15  5 

20,100.000 

0 

20,  ion.  mn 

64,128.000 

33,7«.:wn 

3.111 

1.68 

-13.661.300 

44.038.000 


New 
Mesiaa 


17  0 

23,100.000 

0 

22.100.000 

»7,S«2,100 

1057.200 
4.42 

eon 

2^042.800 


Total 


ion  0 
i30.oaaom 

KOOO.CUO 

i»>.  noil,  ou 
a39,iMk7au 

17a4»».«)0 
3.  tfl 

1.24 

-32.  480.  goo 


75.402.100     401.1(I«,7U> 


>  From  Central  Utah  project  power  rcTennes. 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.  R.  3383.  There  have 
been  many  good  reasons  expressed  here 
today  why  the  upper  Colorado  bill  is  un- 
sound and  should  not  be  passed.  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  this  opposition  and 
point  out  one  particular  phase  of  the 
legislation  which  is  a  good  example  of 
the  bill's  general  unsoundness. 

The  legislation  contains  a  provision 
for  a  project  for  the  benefit  of  Navaho 
Indians  in  New  Mexico.  Whenever  any 
aid  is  proposed  for  the  Navahos,  it  is 
always  greeted  with  rejoicing  because  of 
the  poor  conditions  under  which  they 
live. 

The  bill  we  are  debating  would  pro- 
vide   Irrigated    farms    for    some    1,100 
Navaho  Indian  families  at  a  cost  per 
farm  of  $200,000  according  to  witnesses 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  who 
testified    on    the    subject.    These    wit- 
nesses stated  that  the  gross  income  per 
family  farm  would  be  about  $5,000  a 
year.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  interest 
charges   alone    on    this    invetsment    of 
$200,000  per  farm  would,  at  2^2  percent, 
equal  the  gross  farm  income.    It  seems 
to  me  that  less  expensive  methods  could 
be  foimd  to  provide  for  these  Indians. 
We  constantly  urge  that  it  is  not  in  the 
best  Interest  of  Indians  to  hold  them  in 
a  second  class  citizenship  status  but  in 
this  bill  we  are  providing  a  Government 
dole  of  $200,000  per  farm  for  which  all 
Americans  will  have  to  pay.    Testimony 
at    the    committee    hearings   was    also 
adduced  to  the  effect  that  there  is  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Indians  want  to 
farm   irrigated   land   or   whether   they 
could  succeed  as  farmers  of  such  irri- 
gated land. 

I  urge  all  present  to  defeat  this  ex- 
travagant legislation. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  a  fundamental  question.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  in  all  good  con- 


science pour  out  th|;»  taxpayers'  money 
entrusted  to  us  for  a  proposition  that  has 
never  become  clear. 

I  Include  in  the  Rzcord  a  quotation 
from  Raymond  Moley's  Ca.se  Against 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  and  Par- 
ticipating Projects : 

A  Tnvx  Pabtnebsrip 

There  la  a  strange  claim  by  some  propo- 
nents of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
that  they  are  supporting  a  partnership  plan 
such  aa  has  been  advanced  as  an  adminis- 
tration policy  in  the  Northwest.  There  la 
no  resemblance  at  all.  The  party  ot  the  first 
part,  the  Federal  Government,  is  paying  for 
the  entire  project  and  is  constructing  it. 
The  parties  of  the  second  part  supply  the 
arid  land.  I  favor,  with  the  President's  Cabi- 
net Committee  and  with  the  earlier  report  of 
the  Hoover  Commission,  a  true  sharing  of  the 
responsibilities  in  this  project. 

1  have  never  contended  and  do  not  contend 
now  that  the  four  States  In  the  upper  bazln 
are  not  entitled  to  the  share  of  the  water  of 
the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries  which  was 
specified  In  the  Colorado  River  Compact. 
Nor  do  I  deny  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  build  the  means  to  store  that  water 
when  needed.  For  the  Federal  Government 
by  long  prescription  has  assumed  the  respon. 
sibUlty  of  regulating  the  How  of  IntersUte 
rivers.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
Government  should  build  huge  storage  dams 
unless  and  until  needed  for  water  conserva- 
tion and  regulation. 

Beyond  that.  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation.  The  power 
companies  of  the  region  which  offered  their 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  mar- 
ket— at  a  price — for  the  power  should  finance 
the  power  aspects  of  the  storage  dams  them> 
selves  and  dispose  of  the  power  where  such 
storage  dams  can  be  justified.  That  is  exact- 
ly what  the  daenhower-McKay  partnership 
policy  means,  as  Illustrated  by  the  proposed 
John  Day  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Moreover,  those  cities  which  are  in  need  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes  should  provide 
the  means  of  getting  the  water  from  the 
storage  reservoirs.  Finally,  those  industrial 
companies  which  are  In  the  area  and  which 
are  now  so  eagerly  seeUng  subsidized  water, 
should  provide  the  means  of  getting  the 
water  for  themselves.  In  short,  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  storage  for  the 
water  as  needed,  and  the  users  should  go  and 
get  it.  This  would  be  true  of  the  Irrigators 
who  are  In  need  of  supplementary  supplies 
and  those  people — unnamed — who  are  anx- 
ious to  try  their  fortunes  on  new  Irrigated 


land.  This  could  be  done  through  the  State* 
concerned  if — and  this  If  It  la  very  large 
Indeed — the  bestowal  of  water  wlU  Indeed 
produce  the  wealth  which  proponents  of  this 
project  claim.  So  far  «•  the  Navaho  Indians 
are  concerned,  surely  a  Oorernment  which 
haa  been  engaged  for  a  century  or  more  In 
caring  for  and  regulating  the  life  of  these 
Datives  can  provide  a  less  expensive  way  to 
make  them  self-reliant  than  to  set  them  up 
on  farms  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  saooXKJO 
a  famUy. 

THS   tSSTTX    IN    MCMULS    AND    SQUrTf 

If  the  laaue  were  a  simple  matter  of  taking 
from  rich  States  and  giving  to  poor  States, 
there  might  be  a  case  despite  the  financial, 
engineering,  and  economic  factors  which  I 
have  mentioned.  But  these  are  not  needy 
States.  Their  potential  wealth  la  consider- 
able, and  their  well-being  is  reflected  In  all 
that  they  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  outside 
world.  On  the  basis  of  per-caplta  Income. 
they  rank  with  the  average  among  the  States. 

There  Is.  moreover,  a  final  consideration. 
It  can  be  shown  that  the  propaganda  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  reclamation  haa  In 
Innunaerable  cases  Imposed  a  cruel  hoax 
upon  the  farmers  who  attempt  to  cultivate 
the  land.  Indeed,  the  progreaatve  lengthen- 
ing of  the  payment  period  from  10  years  in 
1903  to  20  years  in  1914  to  40  years  In  1930 
to  50  years  In  1939  has  been  In  ren>cnse  to 
the  cries  of  distress  of  the  unfortunate 
farmers  and  their  cungressional  representa- 
tives. Since  I  have  been  writing  about  this 
subject  over  the  past  2  years.  I  have  received 
pathetic  letters  from  farmers  whoee  state 
of  affairs  has  progressively  turned  to  the 
worse.  Despite  the  Immense  amount  per 
acre  that  It  takes  to  put  water  on  arid  land, 
the  cultivation  of  that  land  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Irrigation  itself  Is  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  farmer.  It  Is  time  to  play 
fair  with  these  farmers,  as  well  as  with  the 
taxpayers  of  the  44  States  In  whose  Interest 
this  discussion  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  has  been  written. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Martini. 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  had  a  very  fine  debate 
in  the  last  several  days  and  quite  in 
conformity  with  the  historic  traditions 
of  the  Hoase.  We  have  been  debating 
a  problem  that  is  not  new  to  America. 
There  is  nothing  new  or  revolutionary 
about  what  is  proposed  here  today. 

Conservation  of  water,  reclamation, 
and  irrigation  are  all  topics  that  have 
been  before  the  American  people  con- 
stantly since  they  were  strenuously  ad- 
vocated by  Theodore  Roo.sevelt.  We 
have  a  right  as  a  nation  to  conserve  the 
water  of  our  country;  we  have  a  right 
to  protect  the  people  of  the  country  from 
water  shortages  and  from  damages 
through  water.  These  are  related  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  A  na- 
tion without  vision  perishes.  We  must 
have  vision  if  we  are  golni?  to  go  for- 
ward to  the  destiny  which  I  believe  will 
be  that  of  the  American  Republic.  This 
projects  the  vision  of  a  people  who  are 
planning  for  a  better  future. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  bill  that  we 
have  before  us  today,  a  bill  that  I  believe 
Is  going  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  upbuilding  of  4  or  5  of  the  great 
States  of  the  Union.  And,  may  I  say 
here  that  merely  relying  on  the  opposi- 
tion to  a  proposal  by  a  single  State  is  not 
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well  founded.  The  common  good  must 
come  first.  We  are  all  citizens  of  this 
one  country:  we  are  all  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  No  part  of 
the  country  can  be  benefited  without  all 
the  rest  of  the  country  sharing  in  the 
benefits.  We  are  all  here  together  in 
America;  we  go  up  together  or  we  will 
fio  down  together.  Let  us  plan  to  go  up 
together. 

This  particular  measure  has  had  a 
creat  deal  of  opposition  in  the  past.  I 
want  to  repeat  that  there  is  no  Echo 
Park  Dam  in  this  legislation.  That  leg- 
islation has  been  removed,  and  we  have 
the  promise  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  they  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  reinserted.  And  certainly  those 
of  us  who  are  here  have  the  power  of 
veto  if  for  any  reason  it  should  be  re- 
inserted. I  mean  by  that,  to  vote  down 
that  conference  report  when  it  comes 
here,  and  I  am  confident  that  would  be 
the  verdict.  Therefore,  we  need  not 
fear  that  Echo  Dam  will  be  inserted  in 
the  conference  report. 

The  cost  of  this  project  is  small  when 
you  consider  the  tremendous  value  that 
will  come  out  of  it.  Only  1  percent  of 
the  building  cost  is  nonreimbursable. 
.  There  is  no  interest  in  the  reclamation 
part  of  the  bill,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
reclamation  projects.  There  is  no  heavy 
drain  upon  a  country.  Most  of  the  ex- 
penditure will  eventually  come  back  to 
the  Treasury,  and  we  will  have  reclaimed 
a  great  national  a.sset. 

And  let  me  comment  right  here  and 
say  to  those  who  fear  the  further  ac- 
centuation of  the  problem  of  surpluses 
that  this  will  not  happen.  We  have 
written  into  this  bill  an  amendment 
which  says  that  no  new  land  qiay  be 
brought  into  cultivation  within  10 
years,  and  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  in  the  normal  course  of  events  it 
will  take  at  least  20  years  before  new 
land  can  come  into  cultivation.  This 
eliminates  any  immediate  effect  upon 
surpluses.  My  friends,  may  I  say  that 
while  we  are  troubled  with  surpluses 
now  our  country  is  going  forward  in  the 
future  with  such  tremendous  leaps  and 
bounds  in  population  the  time  may 
well  come  when  we  will  want  more  land 
in  cultivation  so  that  we  can  feed  the 
population  who  dwell  in  the  great  cities. 
This  could  be  farsighted  planning  with- 
out any  immediate  harm. 

One  word  more.  This  is  an  Intccral 
part  of  the  program  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. It  is  part  of  the  program  that 
is  dear  to  his  heart,  a  part  of  the  essen- 
tial program  that  he  seeks  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  conclusion,  let  us  not 
forget  that  In  passing  this  resolution  we 
enact  legislation  that  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  the  four  States  who 
need  a  little  shot  in  the  arm  from 
the  Government  so  that  they  can  face 
the  future  with  hope  and  anticipation. 
You  hear  some  talk  atwut  the  working- 
man  not  sharing  In  this  investment. 
Why,  my  friends,  the  money  that  will 
Ro  for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  tools, 
and  equipment  is  not  confined  to  any 
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one  State  of  the  Union.  All  48  States 
will  In  some  way  benefit  by  this  pro- 
gram. I  repeat,  we  all  benefit  by  the 
starting  of  this  great  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

To  my  Republican  frle^nds  I  want  to 
particularly  ask  that  you  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
given  a  program  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  is  part  of  his  program,  and 
we  should  give  him  a  fair  chance  to 
fulfill  his  desire.  Let  us  give  these 
Moimtain  States  a  chance  to  Uve.  and 
let  us  uphold  the  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
Representative  of  1  of  the  44  States  not 
receiving  any  direct  benefit  from  the 
upper  Colorado  River  project,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  explain  my  vote 
in  support  of  this  legislation  which  I 
deem  of  vital  importance  to  all  America. 

Although  I  have  been  elected  from  1 
of  23  congressional  districts  in  Ohio, 
I  do  not  beUeve  I  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  support  projects  and  legislation 
which  would  be  of  tangible  value  and 
usefulness  only  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict. While  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
people  of  my  district  are  vitally  im- 
portant, I  know  that  they  would  be 
anxious  to  support  national  projects 
which  are  vitally  important  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  people  of  my  com- 
munity know  full  well  that  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  improve- 
ments are  of  direct  benefit  only  to  those 
States  which  abut  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
that  tremendous  sums  of  money  have 
been  appropriated  over  the  years  by 
Congress  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Seaway  system.  This  legis- 
lation of  necessity  was  supported  by 
communities  remote  and  distant  from 
any  direct  advantage. 

I  support  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  because  it  is  an  important  na- 
tional Improvement.  The  legislation  as 
now  designed  eliminates  any  damage 
or  interference  with  our  national  park 
system.  The  improvement  will  open  a 
large  four-State  area  for  agriculture, 
comfortable  habitation,  and  more  effi- 
cient mining  and  industry.  True,  some 
industry  and  some  people  may  be  lured 
from  Ohio  and  perhaps  the  community 
which  I  represent  to  make  their  homes 
in  this  newly  developed  area,  but  this 
area  Is  just  as  much  America  as  the 
precincts  which  I  represent.  Water, 
power,  and  a  wholly  changed  landscape 
in  the  four  affected  States  will  enrich 
and  Improve  the  American  productive 
plant.  To  complain  about  the  threat 
tills  new  productive  area  will  become  to 
other  producing  areas  of  agricultural 
or  industrial  products  would  be  a  nar- 
row, provincial  and  an  un-American 
viewpoint. 

Although  It  is  true  that  the  new  land 
to  be  developed  by  the  project  would  be 
high-altitude  land  and  therefore  of  lim- 
ited agricultural  value.  It  would  never- 
theless be  usable  land,  producing  grains 
and  forage  crops.  Today,  In  view  of  our 
agricultural  surplus  and  the  proposal  to 
retire  excessive  lands  in  a  land  bank. 


there  is  considerable  criticism  of  devel- 
oping new  agricultural  land  when  the 
country  abounds  In  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  cur- 
rent agricultural  surpluses  are  a  tem- 
porary condition  which  could  radically 
change,  particularly  in  view  of  the  dras- 
tic increase  in  our  population  and  the 
tremendous  migration  of  people  from 
rural  areas  to  urban  centers. 

To  create  an  abundance  of  agricul- 
tural products  is  to  be  provident.  To 
create  an  abundance  of  agricultural  land 
in  a  growing  Nation  is  to  be  provident. 
If  we  should  risk  error,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  risk  should  be  made  on  the  side 
of  providence  rather  than  improvidence. 
There  is  a  greater  security  in  an  econ- 
omy of  abimdance  than  any  other  I 
know  about. 

Personally,  I  believe  fresh  water  to  be 
America's  most  prized  natural  resource. 
In  this  bountiful  land.  I  believe  it  not 
only  wasteful  but  almost  sinful  to  per- 
mit lifegiving  fresh  water  to  evaporate 
on  the  sands  of  the  desert  or  find  its  way 
to  the  sea.  In  our  times  we  may  yet  see 
projects  to  accumulate,  save,  and  dis- 
tribute the  tremendous  fresh  waters  of 
our  Great  Lakes  for  agricultural  as  well 
as  industrial  production.  With  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  fresh  water  reserves 
of  America,  the  whole  face  of  the  conti- 
nent may  be  changed  and  with  it  the 
entire  climate  of  the  Nation  might  be 
affected.  With  the  tremendous  con- 
templated increase  in  human  life,  there 
must  naturally  be  an  increase  in  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Almost  as  impor- 
tant, there  must  be  a  comparable  de- 
velopment of  habitable  space.  While 
our  people  are  becoming  more  and  more 
urban,  they  have  not  lost  their  respect 
for  open  space  and  the  average  family 
has  manifested  its  desire  for  the  con- 
venience and  the  comfort  of  urban  hv- 
ing  on  a  2-acre  parcel.  The  newly  de- 
veloped lands  of  the  Colorado  Basin  in 
tills  project  will  provide  space  in  which 
more  Americans  may  have  comfortable 
Uving.  This  new  space  will  contribute 
in  a  great  measure  to  lessening  the  pres- 
sures in  our  cities  and  urban  communi- 
ties. America  is  vast  but  its  people  have 
spread  to  all  of  its  Ix>imdaries.  The 
pressure  of  growing  populations  on 
habitable  soil  is  increasing  throughout 
the  world.  Under  our  democratic  sys- 
tem and  in  view  of  the  principles  in 
which  we  believe,  we  caimot  spread  our 
people  into  the  lands  of  other  nations. 
Our  only  alternative  in  the  democratic 
way  is  to  make  America  larger  by  de- 
veloping the  land  witliin  our  own 
boundaries. 

■nie  cost  of  this  project  is  great  and 
certainly  Is  more  costly  than  numerous 
other  reclamation  projects  which  have 
preceded  it.  It  is  in  the  recognition  of 
this  point  that  earlier  reclamation  proj- 
ects have  preceded  this  one.  It  is  na- 
tional experience  that  the  cost  of  these 
improvement  projects  goes  ever  upward. 
If  therefore  this  Colorado  River  project 
is  for  the  good  of  all  America,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  economy  that  we  undertake 
it  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  rather 
than  defer  it  to  a  higher-cost  period. 
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Bo  therefore,  when  I  support  this  great 
and  Important  project  with  my  vote  to- 
day, I  do  so  not  only  for  the  people  who 
live  in  my  district  today  but  for  their 
successors  who  may  be  dependent  upon 
the  resources  of  this  great  area  for  their 
national  defense,  for  minerals,  for  as- 
rlcxiltural  products  or  perhaps  for  open 
living  space.  I  cast  this  vote  looking 
ahead  for  those  who  must  follow  us  on 
this  shrinking  land  on  which  we  live.  I 
support  this  important  project  not  only 
for  the  food  that  this  new  land  can  pro- 
in4«  or  its  minerals  or  the  products  of 
ttM  Indtistry  that  may  develop,  but  also 
for  ih«  spMe  iMid  whl«h  p«opl«  wiU  ru' 
«uir«  In  gomfortAbto  mod«m  M: 

Mr,  WICXEIMMAM.  Mr  OMilniMn, 
I  wt«h  to  font rfttulat*  tho  ••ntlomen  on 
thif  Mmmittoo  and  ttioso  m  eharto  of 
thli  Mil,  MfMolally  tho  lontlomon  from 
Cttltfomki  I  Mr,  KwoLil  and  Um  gentle- 
man (rom  Colorado  IMr  AorfMAUl  for 
tholr  eareful  study  of  thla  measure. 
Thaso  two  mon  have  boon  fair,  patient, 
honest,  and  very  considerate  In  all  of  the 
hearings,  not  only  on  this  Important 
matter  but  all  others. 

These  gentlemen  and  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Miller)  and  other 
members  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  assisted  us  In 
securing  passage  of  the  Washita  Basin 
Improvement  Association  project.  We 
Oklahoma  Members  desiring  to  be  help- 
ful in  this  instance,  have  enlisted  the 
support  of  several  other  Members  for 
this  Colorado  project  in  appreciation  of 
the  favors  extended  us. 

We  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  this 
measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 

the  committee  amendment  offered  by  the 

gentleman  from  California  IMr.  EnglxI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 

Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.  R.  3383  >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct. 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  311.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  Hou.se  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.    HOLIFIELD.     Mr     Speaker,    on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorimi  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  (After  counting).  One 
hundred  and  seventy-two  Members  are 
present:  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab.<ient 
Members,  and  the  Oerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The. question  was  taken;   and  there 

wero— yeas  aM,  nays  .  130.  answered 
"presont "  1,  not  voting  40,  as  follows ; 

(lloll  No    14| 
YIA*  aM 

AMenHHe         t^rt  M4im 

AttHift  rtnnrf  M  t^tUttf 

M  ('»rl  f»r»tt4  INui^r 

Aiutrmitm,  fere  UttiluiUum 

Aim»ttiH,       r«rrMM«f  thitMiut 

AroiMis  rulum  iyiHi»n.  N  T, 

A«9*nMii  o«ihu>if«  OftoM,  Mrna. 

AuchllMlOie         Omtftia  Olf#tlt 

Av*ry  Oordon  On*rimt 

Avf9  Ornnl  PmmntMn 

■•iwr  OfMit.  F».  pMtiiiAn 

B«idwtn  Ortfflih*  Fatt«raoo 

■«rr»tt  OubMr  Prlly 

Bum,  Tvon.  H*ll«cli  PerlilM 

BatM  Hiirria  Pfoat 

Be«ni*r  Harvey  Philbin 

Becker  Hays.  Ark.  PUcher 

Belcher  Haywortb  Powell 

Bennett,  Mich.  Healey  Price 

Bentley  Hubert  QulRley 

Berry  Heflelton  Radwan 

Blatnlk  Hm  Reece.  Tenn. 

Bogga  HoeTen  Reed.  N   Y. 

Boland  Hoffman,  ni.       Reea.  Kana. 

Boiling  Holland  Reusa 

Bolton.  Holmes  Rbodea.  Ar1«. 

Prance*  P.         Holtnnan  Rhode*.  P». 

Bosch  Hope  Richards 

Brooks.  La.  Horao  RJehlman 

Brooks.  Tex.         Hvde  Rlvern 

Browo.  Ou.  Ikard  RoberU 

BroyhlU  Jarman  Robaion.  Ky. 

Buckley  Jenktiu  Rodlno 

Biirdick  Jensen  Rocera.  Colo. 

Byrne.  Pa.  Johnson.  Calif    Rocera.  Masa. 

Byrnes.  Wis.         Johnaon.  Wla.  Ro«ers.  Tex. 

Cantleld  Jones.  Aim.  Rooney 

Cannon  Judd  Rutherford 

Carnahan  Karsten  Sadlak 

Cederberg  Kearney  st  George 

Celler  Kearns  Schwengel 

Chenoweth  KeatlnR  Scott 

ChlperOeld  Kelly.  N.  T.  Scudder 

Christopher         Keogh  Seely-Brown 

Chudoff  KUburn  Selden 

Clark  KUday  Sheehan 

Cfl*  KIlKore  Shelley 

Coon  Kirwan  Short 

Cooper  Krueger  Siemtnskl 

Coudert  Landrum  Slier, 

Cramer  Lane  Btak 

Cretajla  Lanham  Simpson.  Pa. 

Crumpacker        Lankford  Smith.  Kana. 

Cunnlnffham       Lath.im  Smith.  Mins. 

Ctirti.'*.  Mt\.ss.       LeCompte  Bmlth.  Wla. 

Curtis.  Mo.  Lesluakl  Steed 

Davidaon  Long  Sullivan 

Duvls.  Tenn.        Lovre  Talle 

Ctewson.  ni.         McCarthy  Taylor 

Dawson.  CUh     McConnell  Thomaa 

Deane  McCormack  Thompaon.  tji. 

Delaney  McOregor  Thompson.  N  J 

Dempa*:  Macdonald  ThomMjn.  Wyo. 

Dlggs  Machrowlcs  Thorn  berry 

Dlngell  ,      Mack.  Wasb.  Trimble 

Dixon  MagnuflOQ  Tumulty 

Dodd  Marshall  Udall 

Dolllnger  Mnrttn  Vanlk 

Dolllver  Meader  Velde 

Dondero  Merrow  Vinson 

Donohue  Metcalf  Vorya 

Dorn,  8  C.  Miller,  Calif.  Vurtell 

Kdmondson         Miller.  Md  Walnwrlght 

Dllott  MiUer.  Nebr.  Walter 

Klswortb  MUler.  N.  T.  Weaver 

■ngia  Mills  Westland 

MlnabaU  Wlckeraham 

Morano  WldnaU 

Morgan  Wier 


Bvlna 

Pelghan 

Feroandes 


WUrglnworth 
Williams.  N  J. 
Williams,  N.  T. 
Wtllla 
Wlthrow 


Wolcott  Tounger 

Wolverton  Zablocki 

Wright  Zelenko 
Yatea 

Young 

NAYS   136 

Flynt  McVey 

PrellngbuyscD  Mack.  IM. 

Prledel  Madden 

Oarmatfl  Mahon 

Oary  Mailliard 

Onvin  Mason 

Oeniry  Matthew* 

Oreen,  Or»g.  Mumma 

nruaa  Murray,  111. 

Owinn  Nvrreil 

Msgen  OUnra   111, 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 
Alger 

Allen.  Calif. 
Allen.  111. 
AKhley 
Aahmora 
Barden 
BaM«,  ft   H. 
BainnhMft 

renneti,  Pla.  Nsin  O'KotiakI 

>MtS  Maler  Omifa 

Ik'iwn,  N«r>4  f^iiliiM 

Oli»er  F,  M«f'lm  Fillh/fi 

tkrttntt  Naftiy  runji» 

ftow  HarriMm,  W«Dr  pi4l 

llMyle  MftUMiu,  Va.  puiH 

WfMV  N«n4«fM/tt  FfNilf 

Unmn  Ohttt  Hmri'tttg  KaUaut 

Ufi^nmm  Mesa  Ptoy 

M»4iM  Hi»»fmn4  Htl^-t 

U'Hitmm  Htitsitaw  N^toMun, 

HM-h  H"lf'..ai»,  Mun  Ruf»rs,  PIS. 

C'trlyUl  H»nn»t4  RooseireU 

Carrtgg  Holt  aaylAr 

CImmt  H<»(n«r  a«liMl«tt 

Ch4ir  Huddleatoo  Bch*f»t 

Church  Hull  Btieppitrd 

Cteveiiger  Jaikaon  Shufura 

Cultner  Jsmea  Hikes 

Coolry  Jennlnirs  Bimpaon.  ni. 

Corbet!  Johansen  Smith.  Va. 

Dague  Jooaa  Bpenca 

Davia.  Oa.  Jones.  Mo.  Springer 

Davu.  Wu.  Jones.  M  C.  Taber 

Devereus  Kean  Teague.  Calif. 

DIM  King.  Calif.  Teague.  Te«. 

Dom.  N.  Y.  KlucTynskl  Thompson. 

Dowdy  Knox  Mich. 

Doyle  Laird  Utt 

Durham  LIpacomb  Van  Zandt 

Pallon  Mcculloch  Williams.  Min. 

Paarell  M(D.}nougb  Wllaon.  Calif. 

Fenton  Mclntlre  Wllaon.  Ind. 

Fino  McMillan  Winataad 
ANSWERED    •PRESENT"    1 
Vsn  Pplt 
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Anfuao 

Bailey 

Bell 

Blitch 

Bowler 

Boykln 

Burnside 

Byrd 

Chatham 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Donovan 

Bberharter 

Fountain 


Gamble 

Oranahan 

Oray 

Oregory 

Haya.  Ohio 

Hillinga 

Kee 

Keller.  Pa. 

Kinic.  Pa. 

Klein 

Knutson 

McDowell 

MoUohan 

Multcr 


Nelson 

Preston 

Priest 

Rains 

Bcrivner 

Stagger* 

Thompson,  Teg. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Watts 

Wharton 

Whltten 


So  the  bill  was  pa.«!«ed 
Ihe   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote; 

Mr    Bell  for.  with  Mrs    Kcc  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Hays 
of  Ohio  against 

Mr  Preston  Tor.  with  Mr  Burnside  against. 

Mr    Stairger*   for.   with   Mr    Byrd   against. 

Mr   Bailey  for.  with  Mr   Mollohan  airainat. 

Mr    Denton  for,  with  Mr    Hillings  against. 

Mr  Derounlan  for.  with  Mr.  Van  Pell 
against. 

Mr  Anfuao  for,  with  Mr  Kellev  of  Pennayl. 
%anla  airalnst. 

Mr    Klein  for.  with  Mrs.  Knutson  against. 

Mr   Boykln  for.  with  Mr    Whlttsn  against. 

Mr    Multcr  for.  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Mr.  McDowell  for.  with  Mr.  King  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr   Bowler  with  Mr   Nelson. 
Mr   FounUIn  with  Mr   Gable. 
Mr.  Gregory  with  Mr.  Wharton. 
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Mr.  Chatham  with  Mr.  TOllefson. 
Mr.  Oranahan  with  Mr.  Scrlvner. 


Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
"nay."  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Dbroitnxan. 
Were  he  present,  he  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  BUDOE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  waa  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconilder  wai  laid  on  thg 
table, 

OKNCRAL  LIAVI  TO  KXTCND 

Mr  KNOLE,  Mr.  flpMk^r,  I  ask 
unanim<ni«  conoeni  thai  all  M«mb«rs 
hav«  f  leglslatlvg  days  in  i»hirh  to 
revise  and  extend  their  rfmaiks  on  tho 
bill  just  pasaad. 

TlMi  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  W«th- 
oul  objeetion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LIPHCOMB.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
are  no  Justiflable  reasons  for  rushing 
through  the  Conpress,  without  adequate 
opportunity  for  vitally  necessary  major 
revisions,  a  project  as  obviously  question- 
able as  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

The  House  should  not  be  expected  to 
rewrite  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber.  At  the  very  lea.n,  the  bill 
should  be  recommitted  to  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for 
further  study  and  hearings  upwn  reports 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  17ie  proj- 
ects propo.'^cd  to  be  authorized,  the  re- 
payment provisions  of  the  bill  and  the 
economic  and  financial  aspects  of  the 
bill  have  never  been  fully  reported  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  There  are  many 
unresolved  questions  as  to  enfincering, 
economic,  and  financial  feasibihty  of  the 
propased  projects  which  demand  further 
study  and  report  before  Conrress  acts 
on  this  proposal.  These  unresolved  ques- 
tions affecting  the  engineering,  economic 
and  financial  feasibility  of  the  r  ojecta 
proposed  in  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project  bill  should  be  reviewed 
by  an  impartial  board  of  qualified  enpi- 
neers  and  experts  and  reported  upon  be- 
fore Congress  takes  any  further  action. 
Such  a  board  of  review  and  procedure  is 
recommended  by  the  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Water  Resources 
Policy  for  all  water  resources  projects. 
The  proposed  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project  has  never  been  subjected 
to  such  a  necessary  thorough  review. 

The  haste  and  pressure  under  which 
this  whole  project  has  been  presented  to 
the  Concress  has  already  resulted  in  a 
strange  piece  of  legislative  history. 
Some  7  months  after  a  rule  had  been  ob- 
tained on  a  bill  which  had  been  vigor- 
ously put  forward  as  being  a  measure 
which  would  satisfy  all  interests  and  en- 
danger none,  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  on  February  8, 
1956.  considered  and  approved  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  A  principal  amend- 
ment carves"  up  excess  revenues  expected 


to  be  produced  from  the  power  dams  and 
apportions  them  among  Colorado,  New 
Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming  to  be  used 
in  repaying  construction  costs  of  partici- 
pating projects  within  those  States. 
This  totally  new  concept  constitutes  in 
effect  a  new  bill.  It  and  all  the  other 
amendment*  had  less  than  2  hours  be- 
fore the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  It  had  no  time  at 
all  before  the  Rules  Committee,  There 
was  no  executive  department  comment 
at  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  letter 
from  the  Reclamation  Bureatl,  which 
gave  no  aubstantiatlnf  information. 
This  action  la  contrary  to  tho  orderly 
procesMt  of  th«  Hou§§. 

The  new  M,  H,  3383  eontatna  »n  of  ttM 
vleoa  of  the  ot  luinal  bill,  and  more,  tuch 
M  tho  direct  apportummont  of  projoei 
rt^enuaa.  In  addition,  geological  mato« 
rial  haa  come  to  liulit  since  the  end  of 
the  flrst  section  of  this  CongtCMi  which 
rcrtuirtrs  mo«t  urgent  consideration  by 
quuUAcd  people.  It  has  received  none, 
Furtiiermore,  the  administration's  soil- 
bank  proposal  now  before  the  Congress 
would  require  taking  presently  cultivated 
land  out  of  production  to  cut  down  sur- 
pluses, while  H.  R.  3383  would  put  new 
lands  into  culUvation  and  provide  more 
water  for  lands  already  in  crops — some 
of  which  may  well  be  placed  in  soil-bank 
reserve— to  grow  more  surpluses.  It 
simply  does  not  make  sense. 

The  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  is  ill  planned  in  part,  and  in  other 
parts  not  planned  at  all. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
faults  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
is  that  projects  are  authorised  subject  to 
the  submission  of  feasibility  reports  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  further 
action  by  Congress.  This  sort  of  legis- 
lation, while  it  has  been  done  before  as 
the  result  of  legislative  logrolling,  is 
plainly  a  perversion.  If  a  project  is  only 
vaguely  justified  and  needs  study  and 
report  by  the  Interior  E>epartment,  why 
should  it  be  named  at  all  in  a  bill?  The 
naming  of  additional  irrigation  projects 
and  storage  units  in  these  bills  estab- 
lishes a  moral  commitment  to  the  States 
and  communities  which  believe  that  they 
would  be  benefited  by  these  projects,  and 
would  make  further  and  final  action  by 
the  Department  and  Congress  more  or 
less  a  formality.  These  bills  are  and  are 
not  authorizations.  They  contain  sev- 
eral different  kinds  of  qualified  authori- 
zations. They  are  intended  to  mean 
whatever  the  interested  groups  happen 
to  want  them  to  mean  at  a  given  mo- 
ment. Specifically,  they  are  intended  to 
tell  the  people  in  the  beneficiary  States 
that  they  are  to  have  practically  every 
"participating  project"  their  hearts  de- 
sire, while  at  the  same  time  telling  the 
anxious  taxpayers  in  the  other  44  States 
of  the  Union  that  the  project  is  to  cost 
only  about  a  billion  dollars.  There  can 
be  no  integrity  in  such  legislation. 

The  upper  Colorado  project  is  not  self- 
liquidating,  as  its  proponents  claim. 
The  main  cash  box  from  which  the  al- 
leged restoration  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
money  expended  is  to  come,  is  the  reve- 
nue from  the  power  aspects  of  the  proj- 


ect, but  the  bill  absurdly  overestimatea 
the  capacity  of  the  power  tmits  to  bear 
the  financial  load  assigned  to  them.  The 
upper  Colorado  Basiq  has  a  boundlesa 
supply  of  energy  potential  in  coal,  nat- 
ural gas,  oil  shale,  and  uranium  which 
are  rapidly  making  hydroelectric  power 
uneconomical  in  this  area.  What  could 
be  more  obvious  than  the  absurdity  of 
any  plan  which  must  depend  for  its  re- 
payment not  only  upon  the  useful  Ufa 
of  hydroelectric  Installations  up  to  100 
years,  but  upon  prlcos  for  power  based 
upon  present  conditions  when  the  power 
companiea  buying  the  power  generatod 
have  txproMly  auallflod  their  purchaso 
commltmonta  to  purchaac  power  only  at 
PflcM  oomparablo  to  iho  coit  of  |»owtf 
from  other  nourcM, 

TtM  projoct  would  Involve  an  txccsalvo 
and  Incrodlblo  cost  par  aero  banefltod. 
Not  one  Nimble  Irrigation  project  In  all 
of  the  participating  proJecU  U  finan- 
cially sound.  Fifty  years  of  reclamation 
law,  precedent,  and  experience  aro 
threatened  by  this  project.  The  benefit* 
cost  ratio  coi>eept  of  project  Justification 
has  been  distorted  contrary  to  reclama- 
tion law  in  an  attempt  to  Justify  the 
project's  unsound  economics.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  lands  to  be 
serviced  by  the  irrigation  components  of 
the  project,  even  when  fully  developed 
under  the  upper  Colorado  bill,  would  be 
worth  on  the  average  only  about  $150  per 
acre.  Yet  the  cost  to  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers to  develop  these  lands  would  aver- 
age $3,000  to  $5,000  per  acre  according  to 
figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  exist  at 
least  20  million  acres  of  undeveloped 
fertile  land  in  humid  areas  of  the  United 
States  which  can  be  developed  for  agri- 
culture at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  the  acreage  serviced  by  the  upper 
Colorado  storage  project.  Completely 
aside  from  the  fact  that  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  has  highly  dubious  legal  standing 
as  a  mechanism  for  justification  of  proj- 
ects, proposed  expenditures  for  such  ob- 
viously negligible  returns  are  an  absurd 
fraud  on  the  American  taxpayers 
whether  the  groups  favoring  this  project 
talk  vaguely  about  "indirect  benefits" 
or  "public  benefits"  or  "social  benefits." 

In  order  to  manufacture  a  case  for 
financial  and  economic  feasibility,  the 
bills  embody  dubious  exercises  in  book- 
keeping. One  of  the  bookkeeping  de- 
vices embodied  in  this  plan  would  be  a 
"basin  account."  a  fund  into  which  all 
revenues  would  be  poured  for  use  in 
financing  additional  projects  whenever 
possible.  This  "basin  account"  scheme 
has  never  been  specifically  approved  by 
Congress  in  an  authorizir\g  statute.  This 
"basin  account"  scheme  has  been  made 
necessary  in  the  upper  Colorado  project 
because  the  storage  units  of  i)ower  pro- 
ducing facilities  would  not  directly  serve 
irrigation  or  other  water-use  projects 
with  water  directly.  The  irrigation  proj- 
ects cannot  pay  for  themselves,  so  some 
connection  between  such  power  projects 
as  Glen  Canyon  and  the  Irrigation  proj- 
ects had  to  be  made  in  order  that  it  could 
be  alleged  that  power  revenues  would 
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pay  for  Irricratlon.  Since  there  was  little 
or  no  functional  or  geographic  connec- 
tion, the  connection  was  made  by  draft- 
ing a  unique  statutory  proposal  which 
created  a  financial  bond  between  these 
otherwise  unrelated  portions  of  the 
project.  The  connection  between  such 
dams  as  Qlen  Canyon  and  irrigation  In 
the  upper  Colorado  project  is  exclusively 
financial.  Does  this  mean  that  in  future 
legislation  we  shall  tie  together  expendi- 
tures for  guided  missiles  with  revenues 
from  sales  of  postage  stamijs  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  ourselves  believe  that 
necessary  defense  expenditures  are  cate- 
gories of  expenditures  which  can  be  con- 
verted by  mere  statutory  language  into 
financially  "self-liquidating"  projects? 

The  pure  power  aspects  of  the  proj- 
ect— with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam — are  financially  in- 
feasible.  and  the  possible  engineering 
and  financial  feasibility  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  portion  of  the  project  is  seri- 
ously placed  in  doubt  by  physical  and 
geological  difficulties. 

(A)  There  is  doubt  whether  Glen 
Canyon  can  support  a  700-foot  dam. 

As  members  of  the  committee  pointed 
out  in  the  report  on  this  bill,  the  pro- 
posed 700-foot  Glen  Canyon  Dam  would 
be  the  second  highest  dam  in  the  world, 
second  only  to  Hoover  Dam.  which  is 
726  feet  high.  Yet  the  foundation  rock 
at  Hoover  Dam  is  at  least  three  times  as 
strong  as  the  sandstone  formation  at 
Glen  Canyon.  The  sandstone  forma- 
tion at  Glen  Canyon  is  reported  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  weakly  cemented 
sand  dune  created  geologically  by  the 
wind  depositing  one  sand  dune  on  top 
of  another. 

In  October  1954.  Commi.ssloner  of 
Reclamation  W.  A.  Dexheimer  wrote 
that  the  Bureau's  design  specialists 
were  "quite  concerned"  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  foundation  characteristics  of 
the  Glen  Canyon  site  were  capable  of 
safely  supporting  a  700-foot  dam.  No 
further  tests  were  made  by  the  Bureau 
between  1954  and  March  1955.  Never- 
theless. Commissioner  Dexheimer  testi- 
fied in  March  1955  before  the  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  that  a  dam  of  700  feet 
could  be  safely  built. 

Commissioner  Dexheimer  may  be 
right,  or  he  may  be  wrong.  In  any 
event,  his  final  opinion  should  be  re- 
quested together  with  complete  sup- 
porting factual  evidence. 

(B>  There  is  doubt  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  plans  for  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
upon  which  the  Bureau's  cost  estimates 
are  based. 

The  plans  upon  which  costs  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  have  been  estimated  are 
set  forth  in  House  Document  No.  364, 
83d  Congress,  which  is  the  Bureaus 
basic  planning  report  on  the  upper 
Colorado  River  project. 

Members  of  the  committee  report 
that  these  plans  reveal  that  the  cross 
section  of  the  dam.  which  would  \>e 
about  the  same  height  as  Hoover  Dam. 
la  materially  slimmer  than  Hoover  Dam. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  foundation 
rock  at  Glen  Canyon — as  testified  to  by 


Bureau  engineers  and  geologists — Is 
only  about  one-fifth  as  strong  as  the 
rock  at  Hoover  Dam. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  even 
if  a  safe  dam  can  t)e  built  at  Glen  Can- 
yon, it  will  require  a  much  more  massive 
structure  than  the  plans  set  forth  in 
House  Document  No.  364,  and  thM  the 
construction  cost  will  he  sut)stantially 
greater  than  now  estimated. 

Until  further  studies  are  made,  nei- 
ther I  nor  any  other  member  of  thi.s 
Ixjdy  can  safely  speculate  on  the  ade- 
quate size  and  possible  cost  of  such  a 
structure  at  Glen  Canyon.  Such  studies 
can  and  should  be  made  befbre  this 
legislation  is  given  any  further  con- 
sideration. 

<C>  The  construction  at  Glen  Can- 
yon will  endanger  Rainbow  Natural 
Bridge. 

Although  the  new  bill  now  provides 
In  section  1  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  take  adequate  protective 
measures  to  preclude  impairment  of 
the  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monu- 
ment, so  far  there  are  no  plans,  and 
hence  no  a.ssurance  that  protective 
measures  can  be  provided  which  will  be 
adequate,  nor  is  there  evidence  th.'^t  the 
cost  of  protection  has  been  Included  in 
the  cost  estimates. 

As  presently  planned,  according  to 
members  of  the  committee,  the  reservoir 
would  back  up  cla«e  to  the  foundations 
of  the  Rainbow  Natural  Bridge,  which  Ls 
a  fragile  structure  of  soft  sandstone. 
The  Bureau  ha.s  indicated  that  a  dam 
would  be  built  in  the  canyon  below  the 
bridge  to  keep  out  the  reservoir  water, 
but  water  could  seep  through  the  dam 
and  also  collect  from  natural  drainage 
and  back  up  under  the  Rainbow  arch, 
thus  jeopardizing  this  national  monu- 
ment. 

There  is  no  reason  for  failing  to  deter- 
mine that  adequate  protective  measures 
can  be  provided  before  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

(D)  Large  quantities  of  water  may  be 
absorbed  into  the  formations  surround- 
ing the  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir. 

Members  of  the  committee  have  in- 
formed us  that  geologic  reports  show  that 
the  Kiiiparowit.s  and  Henry  Mountains 
Basias — both  adjacent  to  the  reservoir 
site — contain  tremendous  formations  of 
pervious  sandstone  which  have  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  340  million  acre-feet. 
The  reports  Indicate  that  these  forma- 
tions at  the  pre.sent  time  are  practically 
empty  of  water. 

Thus,  as  the  reservoir  fills,  these  for- 
mations could  absorb  tremendous  quan- 
tities of /Water  making  it  impossible  to 
accomplish  the  storage  and  regulation  of 
water  and  the  production  of  power  con- 
templated by  the  project. 

Since  these  basins  are  reported  to  have 
a  capacity  some  14  times  greater  than 
the  proposed  reservoir,  would  it  not  ap- 
pear absolutely  essential  to  determine 
how  much  of  this  capacity  is  empty  and 
thus  free  to  drain  water  from  the  reser- 
voir before  proceeding  with  this  legisla- 
tion? 

*E)  The  Chinle  shale  problem  must  be 
satisfactorily  InvesUgated  and  explained. 


Chinle  shale  Is  a  geologic  formation 
which,  when  subjected  to  water,  im- 
mediately disintegrates  Into  mud. 

Chinle  shale  is  reported  to  Immedi- 
ately underlie  the  canyon-forming  Win- 
gate  and  Navaho  sandstones  In  the  pro- 
posed Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  area.  and. 
In  areas  of  exposure  of  this  shale,  pro- 
vides the  only  foundation  support  for 
those  overlying  cliU- forming  rocks.  As 
a  result,  as  the  reservoir  filled  with 
water,  the  entire  overburden  mass  of 
sandstone  could  crumple  and  be  precipi- 
tated into  the  reservoir  basin  with  un- 
told adverse  effect  on  the  functioning  of 
the  reservoir. 

The  Chinle  shale  problem  Is  not  a  new 
one.  and  it  could  easily  be  further  In- 
vestigated by  experts  before  construc- 
tion of  the  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir. 
Neglected  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey reports  sliow  that  the  Chinle  shale 
has  a  thicknesfs  of  800  to  1.000  feet  In  the 
drainaKC  area  of  the  San  Juan  River, 
and  its  thickness  In  at  least  some  of  the 
critical  areas  of  exposure  along  the 
Colorado  River  has  been  reported  to  ap- 
pear similar. 

None  of  these  engineering  problems 
arising  from  physical  and  geological  dif- 
ficulties in  connection  with  the  Glen 
Canyon  storage  unit  are  new.  Surveys 
of  the  area,  now  three  decades  old.  indi- 
cated that  the  Glen  Canyon  site  is  an 
impressive  one  but  possessed  of  forma« 
tlon  difficulties  needing  the  most  ex- 
haustive teits.  If  over  S421  million  is 
to  be  hpent  here,  as  the  Bureau  estimates, 
the  record  on  Glen  Canyon  must  be  un- 
assailable. Congress  can  and  should  de- 
mand a  thorough  evaluation  by  nn  inde- 
pendent board  of  engineers  before  au- 
thorizing this  key  structure. 

I  believe  that  proponents  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project  have  not 
well  proven  their  case.  It  may  be  that 
some  individual  units  may  be  worth- 
while and  economically  and  financially 
feasible,  but  as  the  project  is  outlined  at 
present,  it  Is  a  very  weak  and  indormite 
structure  Indeed.  There  are  no  justi- 
fiable reasons  for  rushing  through  the 
Congress,  without  adequate  opportunity 
for  vitally  necessary  major  revisions,  a 
project  as  obviou-sly  questionable  as  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sponsors 
and  advocates  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  have  never  fully  revealed 
the  detrimental  effects  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  facilities  in  the  lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  of  the  proposed  construc- 
tion, filling,  and  operation  of  large  hold- 
over reservoirs  on  the  main  stream  and 
major  tributaries  above  Lee  Ferry.  Such 
vague  generalities  as  have  been  stated 
have  been  based  primarily  upon  consid- 
eration of  the  water  supply  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  during  periods  such  as  1897 
to  1943  or  1914  to  1945  which  Included 
some  early  years  of  high  runoff.  The 
water  supply  in  the  period  1930  to  1954 
was  considerably  below  the  averages  for 
these  earlier  periods.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  pattern  and  average  of  the 
water  supply  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction and  filling  of  the  proposed  up- 
per basin  holdover  reservoirs  would  be 
similar  to  the  pattern  and  average  of 
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the  period  1030  to  1954.  Well-estab- 
lished principles  of  project  planning 
would  dictate  that  such  a  period  of  low 
historical  fiow  be  considered,  as  well  as 
periods  of  high  flow,  in  any  study  of  the 
effects  of  a  project  on  existing  facilities. 
The  1930  to  1954  Interval  provides  the 
safest  basis  for  appraisal  of  the  need 
for  and  effects  of  large  additional  stor- 
age capacity  In  the  upper  btisln. 

To  demonstrate  the  effects  of  the 
operation  of  proposed  upstream  storage 
reservoirs  in  conjunction  with  the  oper- 
ation of  Lake  Mead  during  a  period  of 
water  supply  such  as  1930  to  1954,  a 
group  of  hyp>othetical  studies  was  made 
by  engineers  of  the  Colorado  River 
Board  of  California.  These  studies  show 
that  in  such  a  period  the  unrestricted 
filling  and  operation  of  upper  basin 
storage  reservoirs,  such  as  at  Glen  Can- 
yon, would  place  lower  basm  consump- 
tive use  of  water  In  Jeopardy  and  would 
violate  existing  lower  basin  r>ower  con- 
tracts It  was  shown  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  serious  detriment  to  users  of  water 
and  power  In  the  lower  basin,  some  rigid 
limitatiorLs  must  be  placed  upon  the  fill- 
ing and  oF>eration  of  the  upper  basin 
storage  reservoirs. 

Tlie  studies  covered  sufficient  variety 
and  range  to  circumscribe  probable  oper- 
ating conditions  and  principles,  includ- 
ing assumptions  that  Glen  Canyon  res- 
ervoir would  be  full  or  empty  at  the 
start  of  the  period,  and  Lake  Mead  full 
or  half  full:  that  the  reservoirs  would 
be  operated  primarily  to  fully  meet  an- 
nual consumptive  use  requirements 
downstream,  to  generate  contract  firm 
power  at  Hoover,  to  accumulate  storage 
at  Glen  Canyon,  or  to  hold  Lake  Mead 
above  minimum  desirable  level;  and 
various  combinations  of  these  different 
assumptions.  As  bases  for  comparison, 
studies  were  made  of  hypothetical  Lake 
Mead  operations  using  the  1930  to  1954 
fiow  data  and  assuming  the  reservoir 
full  to  spillway  crest  elevation  initially 
and  also  assuming  the  Initi.il  usable  con- 
tent equal  to  the  actual  usable  content 
In  January  1955. 

In  all  the  studies  consideration  was 
given  to  the  delivery  obligation  of  the 
upper  basin  under  article  III  (d)  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact.  Requirements 
for  water  from  the  main  stream  for  con- 
sumptive uses  in  the  Ibwer  basin  and  for 
delivery  to  Mexico,  plus  Irrecoverable 
losses  from  the  main  stream  in  the  lower 
basin,  were  estimated  at  10.200.000  acre- 
feet  a  year  on  the  basis  of  present  uses 
and  expected  Increases  as  shown  in  table 
I.  The  corresponding  average  annual 
flow  required  at  Lee  Perry  was  estimated 
at  9.600.000  acre-feet.  Required  flows  at 
Lee  Perry  to  provide  contract  flrm  power 
generation  at  the  Hoover  plant  were  cal- 
culated at  10.140.000  acre-feet  a  year 
assuming  a  500-foot  head  on  the  plant 
and  at  11.100.000  acre-feet  a  year  assum- 
ing a  450-foot  head,  the  September  1955 
level.  In  all  the  studies  the  assumption 
was  made  that  beneflclal  consumptive 
uses  of  water  in  the  upper  basin,  esti- 
mated at  present  at  approximately  2 
million  acre-feet  a  year,  would  Increase 
during  the  25-year  study  period  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  80.000  acre-feet  a  year. 


Tabu  I. — E$timate  of  channel  and  retervoir  losnes  and  net  beneficial  contumptive  uaeg 
of  main-»tream  tcater  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Colorado  River  and  in  Mexico  in  a 
future  period  of  tcater  supply  comparable  tcith  1930-5J^ 

(Tbouaands  of  acre-feet) 


Calendar  year 


1055 
1<jM 
1V57 
lU.Vi 
1U5(» 
ItWO 
IW.I 
1W2 

itms 

IMM 
lUb5 


California 
net  uae  > 

Arizona 
net  uae' 

Mexican 
rwjuir©- 
ment' 

4,590 
4,670 
4,750 
4,b20 
4,0rK) 
4,  (mo 
6.ttV) 
5,130 
6,210 
5,2H5 
6,360 

1,060 
1,090 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,  100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 

1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 

UnrecoT-wed 

loss  in  AU- 

American 

Canal  to 

Drop  No.  1  * 


aoo 

200 

aoo 
aoo 
aoo 

aoo 

200 

aoo 

aoo 
aoo 

200 


Net  channel 

loss  below 

Hoover 

Dam* 


fiOO 
600 
600 
flOO 
000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


a  nor 
los? 


tion  losses 
from  6 

voirs' 


1,200 

i,aoo 
i,aoo 
i,aoo 
i.aoo 
i,aoo 

1,200 

i.aoo 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


Nevada 
net  use  ' 


23 
36 
2« 
32 
36 
38 
41 
44 
47 
60 
63 


Total  main 
strenni  use 
and  Iocs  in 
lower  httsia 
and  Mexico 
(rounded)  • 


9,400 

S,SOO 

S,600 

0.650 

9,700 

9,800 

9,900 

10.000 

10,0.50 

10,100 

10,200 


'  Projerted  from  Colorado  River  Board  monthly  water  reports,  witli  Metropolitan  Water  District  aqueduct  at 
full  CHr'Actty  by  190.5. 

•  I'rojcct'Hl  from  Colorado  River  Board  water  reports,  with  Gila  and  Yuma  projects  fully  developed  in  1966  and 
Colorado  Kiver  Indian  Kcservatlon  at  full  development  in  1U57. 

'  He'julred  delivery  under  term?  of  1W44  Mexican  in-aty,  plus  allowance  for  retrulatory  losses. 

•  Derived    from    U.    6.    Ucologlcal    Survey   water   supply    papers.      This   is   the  average  for  calendar  years 
194«-.Vi,  rounded. 

'  Based  on  data  In  Central  Arizona  Project,  appendixes  to  report,  1947,  U.  6.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  on  differ- 
ences m  flow  t>etw»><>n  TotKx-k  and  Imi)eriaJ  Dam,  taken  from  U.  8.  Oeolopit-al  .'survey  water  supply  pajiers. 

•  Krom  (Viitral  Ari7X)na  I'rojert,  apiH-ndixcs  to  rei>ort,  1947,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  p.  B-77.    The  6damsa(ia 
Hoover.  DavLs,  Parkrr.  Hi-adpate  Rock,  Imperial,  and  Laguna. 

'  Kstimated  from  U.  .'^.  (Jeoloplcal  Survey  records  of  diversions  from  Lake  Mead  for  Nevada,  1950-^. 
'  Amounts  required  at    Lire  Ferry  would  be  approximately  600,000  acre-feet  per  year  less,  because  of  averaee 
tributary  inflow  below  L<ee  Ferry. 


The  following  conclusions  were  drawn 
by  the  engineers  from  the  operation 
studies,  based  on  the  water  supply  of  the 
1930  to  1954  period  and  upon  the  premise 
that  such  a  25 -year  supply  may  well  be 
representative  of  that  which  can  l)e  ex- 
pected during  the  filling  of  the  proposed 
upper  basin  reservoirs: 

Pirst.  With  no  accumulation  of  hold- 
over storage  in  the  upper  basin  during 
such  a  period  the  water  supply  would  be 
more  than  adequate  to  satisfy  the  lower 
basin  main  stream  consumptive  use  re- 
quirements and  the  Mexican  Treaty  re- 
quirements with  the  regulation  provided 
by  Lake  Mead  alone ;  but  the  firm  power 
commitments  at  Hoover  Dam  could  only 
be  met  if  Lake  Mead  were  full  or  nearly 
full  at  the  start. 

Second.  Obviously  any  accumulation 
of  holdover  storage  in  the  upper  basin 
during  such  a  period  would  further  re- 
duce the  possibility  of  firm  power  pro- 
duction at  Hoover  E>am. 

Third.  Even  if  Lake  Mead  were  full  to 
spillway  level  at  the  start,  the  accumu- 
lation of  storage  in  upper  bsisin  reservoirs 
in  excess  of  about  10  million  acre-feet 
during  such  a  period  would  cause  a  deficit 
in  flrm  power  production  at  Hoover  Dam. 

Fourth.  In  such  a  period  of  runoff  Glen 
Canyon  Reservoir  could  not  be  filled  even 
at  a  uniform  rate  to  its  total  capacity 
without  causing  a  damaging  curtailment 
of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  acre- 
feet  annually  in  consumptive  uses  of 
water  by  presently  existing  facilities  in 
the  lower  basin,  in  addition  to  serious 


deficits  in  Hoover  firm  {lower  production. 
If  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  were  to  be 
brought  to  full  capacity  in  less  than  25 
years,  curtailment  of  lower  basin  uses 
might  be  nearly  a  million  acre-feet  a 
year  because  of  increased  evaporation 
loss  from  Glen. 

Fifth.  If  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  is  not  to  seriously  damage  the 
lower  basin,  the  increment  in  holdover 
storage  in  the  upper  basin  in  any  calen- 
dar year  must  be  limited  to  the  amotint 
by  which  the  actual  flow  at  Lee  Perry 
would  otherwise  exceed  12  million  acre- 
feet  if  there  were  no  holdover  storage 
in  the  upper  basin.  ' 

Although  the  studies  deal  primarily 
with  the  operation  of  Glen  Canyon  Res- 
ervoir and  Lake  Mead,  the  conclusions 
drawn  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force 
to  the  effect  of  a  group  of  several  large 
holdover  reservoirs  ^  now  proposed  for 
construction  in  the  upper  basin. 

THE    WATER    SXTPFLT 

As  shown  in  table  n.  the  estimated 
average  annual  virgin  discharge  of  Col- 
orado River  at  Lee  Perry,  the  compact 
division  point,  for  the  25-year  dry  period 
begitming  with  1930  is  about  13  million 
acre-feet.  This  is  only  85  percent  of 
the  estimated  average  of  15,600,000  acre- 
feet  for  the  1914  to  1945  period  used  by 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  as  the  basis  for 
its  planning  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project.  The  following  tabulation 
compares  the  estimated  average  virgin 
flow  at  Lee  Perry  for  the  1930  to  1954 
period  with  the  estimated  averages  for 
other  periods: 


Period 

A  verape  vir- 
Itin  flow  at 
Loe  Ferry 

Percent  of 
1930-54 
average 

Percent  of 
1914-45 
average 

Reference 

1914-4« 

AcTf-ftet 
:5.nno.ooo 

13, 300. 000 
18,000.000 
11. 800.000 
15, 100.  000 
6.210,000 

117 
100 
135 
89 
114 

ao 

100 
85 

115 
76 
97 
33 

H.  Doc.  J»4,  83d  Cong, 
Table  HI 

1930-54 

1914-29 

H   Doc  364. 

1931HO  (driest  decade) 

Do 

l'<14-54 

1034  (drieit  year) 

H.  Doc  364  and  table  IIL 
Table  m. 
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Tablb  IL — WaUr  rupply  at  Lee$  Ferry  in  the  period  1950-64 

[tTnlU  in  thousands  of  acre-feet) 


l(  ). 


CakBdvyaw 

Hlstorlral 
flow  of 

Colnra<1o 

River 

at  Lees 

ferry  ' 

ITLitorlral 

flow  of 

Paria  River 

at  Lees 

ferry  » 

raloulftteil 
historirul 

flow  of 

ColonMlo 

River 

at  I.eea 

Ferry  » 

Estimated 

acfuiil 
upMream 
depietton' 

Estimated 

virifin  flow 

at  Le>'.<i 

fwry  • 

Estimated 

virrin  flow  at 

Ltfs  Krrry 

dlTtaioii 

pouit  • 

ISK 

ISBl..                

1012 

12,380 

«k21H 

13,130 

a,  733 

3,WH 

10.271) 

12, 110 

11.9m 

13,640 

8,!«» 

7.SH0 

17.Hfi(» 

I4.7«» 

11.  iM) 

13,03) 

11.77«) 

8. 7.'.1 

Kiviio 

UWO 

14.  AM) 

10^^«I0 

9^901 

17.9rM 

8,rJo 

M«2 

21 

10 

3« 

IM 
IM 
17 
37 
20 
3i 
3:< 

2H 

31' 
l.l 
22 
14 
21 
22 
ZJ 
Ifi 
S) 
13 
13 
17 
IS 
18 

12,410 
(1^3311 

13,170 
9^7.V) 
3.970 

io.3ai 

12,  1.10 
12,010 

13.  ICO 
8,»7)) 
7.«3l) 

K.-W) 
14.X1II) 
11,430 
13,  iVU) 
11.7V0 
8k  770 
14.070 
1^900 
11.113) 
10.  MJ 

a,»2o 

17.93J 
8,730 

1.R30 
l.X« 
l.mfl 
l.iilii 
1.240 
1. IVIO 

l.vio 

l.MO 
2.110 
l.iiM) 
1.  .131 
2.111) 
2,l<ll 
1,>MII 
l.flCH) 
l.fCl) 
l.CWl 
1,9110 
1,«B 

xtm 

l.Ml 

I.  no 

2.l)«) 
1.7J0 
I.IMO 

14.310 

7.i«») 

l7.oni 

11.341) 
5.1«l 

li.yio 

13.!M<) 
13.  v-ll 
17.  7.V) 
10.  ,V«) 
».  1 10 

l».«wn 
ir>.!iuu 
13,  ro 

14.!tfll 
13,l>4l) 
10,430 
16,010 
I4,HI0 
lii.  lUi) 
12.611) 
11.73) 

»I.IIMH 

ll),4*«» 

7.  MM) 

14.230 
7. 610 

17  i:iii 

1883 

19»1_._ ^ 

1985 

198«.„ „ 

\VK 

i8an 

19W 

11.941 

3,211) 
11.930 
13,'Jsi 
13.  <*\ 
17.7>iO 
K)  S*\ 

IIHO 

IWl       

1»«2 „ 

».  141) 
19.«M0 

ltl.<.«MI 

13.  .1) 
14,'Jid) 
13.  All  1 
10.4.'') 
16.n.»l 
ILVii 

lli.  Ir4  > 

12.  6.^(1 
11.711 
9V  Imi 

K.lii'i 
T.-Oi 

una 

1W4 , 

IMS. 

i»46.™"i"ir..r!irrri"" 

1IM7 _ 

1»4» 

11H».._ 

IMU 

I«A1 

i«aa- 

Wii „ 

1«M 

Total 

2Sfi.47,1 

533 
21 

>C,)i2n 
ll.4i«) 

«\3ao 

I.SIO 

331.77*) 

is,ro 

33Z  !3l 
13.  IM 

Avwug* 

»  Eroin  U.  S.  Oeoloclcal  Survey  water  ripply  pn|>er«  'vnd  itravkulonal  reronU. 

»  .^'um  of  hlstiiriCH.  Hows  of  Tarla  ami  I'oloiailu  Kiv>r-  At  ljfi%  Korry .  rounded  off  to  r»ec»rest  I0,n«)0  ;MTr-ri«t 

*  From  1'Ca  McnioruKlum  .■^u(i|>Unu'ni  to  I'.  S.  Huniu  of  Kectsimaiton  Reixirt  on  W  iter  .•*ni»rlv  of  the  I,ow«<r 
Cnlorulo  Riv«^  Rusln.  NoveintHr  \\tM,  p.  2S.  Depletions  for  19ft2.  l»M.  :uid  1964  are  i-itunutnl  by  iwumin*  mmiio 
transbiisO)  dtMrsioits  \%a  lliol  mmK  tame  trrir.ttton  ile|>l<-ti<itks  \\»  in  \i-urs  of  i-umvurnLIt;  Uuw,  IMI.  1>H»,  ;iud  HMO,  ro- 
l|>ecti\cl>  .     W;iier->t>i»r  dfi>lt't>uii-  :irf  :i.s.suine<l  e<iu;kl  to  r:il.-ndur-\  mr  dri>letioii,t. 

*  Colormto  Kiver  above  moiith  of  ParIa  Klvor.  rouiulvd  off  to  beorMt  1U,U00  acre-hct. 

*  luc'ludes  (low  of  I'uria  River. 


The  average  annual  tributary  Inflow 
between  Lees  Ferry  and  Hoover  Dam  for 
the  1930  to  1954  period  was  estimated 
at  630.000  acre-feet,  comprising  20.000 
acre-feet  from  Paria  River  and  610.000 
acre-feet  between  Lees  Ferry — compact 


division  point — and  Hoover  Dnm  as  Is 
indicated  by  table  III.  On  the  basis  of 
these  estimates  the  average  annual  vir- 
gin flow  into  Lake  Mead  during  the  pe- 
riod would  have  been  13,900.000  acre- 
feet. 


Table  IIL — Etlimaled  inflow  to  Lake  Mead  in  addition  to  dtitvery  at  Lett  Ferry 

(Thousand*  of  acre-feet) 


Calendar 
year 


0) 


nistorlcal 

flow.  Polrt- 

rado  River 

at  Let^s 

Ferry 


(2) 


NU.. 
1902.. 
I«B3.. 
I«4.. 

1936.. 

1936.. 
1997.. 
1«».. 

wm.. 

IMO.. 
IMI.. 

1M2.. 
1943.- 
1M4.. 
11H5.. 
1B4A.. 
MM7.. 
ItMH.. 
l»l».. 
!»».. 
IWl.. 
lttS2.. 

iwa.. 

19.M.. 


Total 

Average— 


nistnrleal 

flow.  Ctilo- 

rixlo  lUver 

at  <irau«l 

Caoyoo 


(3) 


13.  .190 

12.760 

6.23) 

N.1W) 

13.  UH) 

13.  sa) 

».r*) 

10.040 

3.afio 

4.1W 

W.  270 

M).  fiA) 

12.110 

12.  470 

1I.9N0 

12.  .140 

13. 6«) 

1.").  S«) 

S.H44) 

tt.OUO 

7.  .101) 

».IV40 

17.  WD 

IS.  790 

14.  790 

11,93) 

11.410 

11.63) 

13.020 

13.s;m) 

11.770 

12.110 

\7.10 

9.13) 

14,060 

U.  3.V) 

12.**!) 

13.  mo 

14.  nm 

14.63) 

10.!«) 

10.H40 

9.9)10 

U.U30 

17.9IMI 

18.100 

8,730 

8.800 

M«) 

0,300 

Hl'toelml 
flow.  Lilllo 

folnra'lo 

River  at 

Grand  Kails 

or  m>!ir 

Cameron 

(4) 


isi) 

3HI 
4:ui 

IN) 
40 
23) 
170 
3(0 
l«iO 
M) 
190 
6WI 
W) 
100 
lUI 
I'iO 
140 
170 

i.m 

310 
40 
A) 

3.V) 
.HI 

110 


E<llmnted 

net  I II  now 

h»Hwe«>n 

Gratvl  Twi- 

Ton  uiwl 

liooTvr 

Dum 

(3) 


190 

170 
3)1) 
l£ii 
200 
130 
190 

ijo 
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I  NegatlTe  result  assumed  as  lero. 


Ponree  of  daU:  V.  8.  Geodetic  .=!arvoy  wafer  !<iipply  papers  and  provisional  U   .H  Oendetie  Surver  reranlv 
The  flows  In  col.  (S)  are  obtained  by  suhtractinn  the  valuer  of  cols.  12)  and  (4)  from  eol   I3>      kl  maw^i^  nn 
p.  281  of  the  Colorado  Rivor.U.  S.  Bureau  of  RtcUunatlon,  194<i.  col.  (6)  is  batied  on  Uw  assuniptioti  thaMiTt  ininVlr 
tributary  inflow  between  Grand  Canyon  and  Hoover  Dam  e<iuals  that  betw«ea  Le«a  Ferry  and  Grand  Canyon. 


WATOl    SZQUaiZUKNTS    FROM    MAIN    STKCAU    IM 
LOWES   BASIN  AND  MEXICO 

It  was  estimated  that  annual  require- 
ments for  main  stream  channel  and  res- 
einroir  losses,  bencflcial  consumptive 
uses  of  main  stream  water  in  the  lower 
ba&in.  and  the  Mexican  Treaty  burden 
will  total  in  the  near  future,  say  1965. 
about  10.200.000  acre-feet.  This  esti- 
mate is  shown  in  table  I.  Allowance  was 
made  for  estimated  evaporation  losses 
from  all  existing  lower  basin  main 
stream  reseivuirs  including  Lake  Mead. 
The  annu.il  quantity  of  10.200.000  acre- 
feet  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  flow 
at  Lees  Ferry — and  net  inflow  between 
Lees  Ferry — and  Hoover  Dam. 

CHAMNKL   LOSSi:* 

The  loss  from  the  channel  of  the  main 
stream  below  Hoover  E>am.  exclusive  of 
losses  from  resorvoirs.  were  estimated  at 
approximately  600.000  acre-feet  a  year 
for  the  1930-54  period.  Figures  in  table 
IV.  showing  the  comput.ition  of  tlic  600.- 
000  acre-feet,  are  mostly  for  the  period 
1930  to  1937  which  is  considered  repre- 
sentative of  a  future  period  comparable 
with  1930  to  1954. 

Tabli   rv.— Cifimafrd   lover   hosin   channel 
lane*  main  stream,  19 JO- 54 
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'  f .  S.  Ueokirirai  Sur\i-y  wal-r  sup|>ly  pa(i«.rt. 
»  V.   9.    W-inrxi  of   RrHamatHm   report   on   Centra 
Ariiona  projrrt. 

In  the  calculation  no  allowance  was 
made  for  flow  from  Gila  River  into  the 
main  stream.  The  water  supply  of  the 
Oila  Basin  i.s  already  overdeveloped.  It 
was  estimated  that  if  a  water-supply 
period  such  a.s  1930  to  1954  were  repeated 
in  the  future,  the  annual  flows  of  the 
Oila  River  at  the  mouth  would  be  negli- 
gible except  in  the  calendar  years  cor- 
respondmg  to  1932.  1937.  and  1941.  Even 
the  flows  in  these  years  would  be  unavail- 
able practically  to  help  .satisfy  Colorado 
River  requirements,  due  to  the  infre- 
quent, flashy  nature  of  the  runofl. 

BENEFICIAL    CONSUMPTTVE    USES 

In  the  calendar  year  1954.  net  bene- 
flcial  con.sumptive  uses  of  mainstream 
Colorado  River  water  in  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada,  according  to  Colo- 
rado River  board  monthly  water  reports 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. Water  Log  of  the  Colorado 
River,  were  Arizona,  961.720;  Califor- 
nia, 4,423,095,  and  Nevada.  19,876  acre- 
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feet,  respectively.  It  is  shown  In  table  I 
that  in  the  next  10  years  these  annual 
uses  will  increase  to  1.100,000,  5,362,000. 
and  53  000  acre-feet,  respectively.  These 
estimates  are  based  upon  the  assumptions 
that  existing  mainstream  projects  in  Ari- 
zona will  be  fully  developed,  that  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California  will  be  flow- 
ing at  full  capacity  withji  the  10  years, 
and  that  uses  in  Nevada  will  increase  at 
the  same  rate  they  have  in  recent  years. 


WATCB    BCQUntXO    FOB    FIBM    FOWia    AT    BOOVXB 
OAM 

For  the  first  calendar  year  of  the  25- 
year  study  period,  the  contract  require- 
ment for  Arm  Hoover  power  was  taken  as 
4.182.000.000  kilowatt-hours,  which  was 
the  1955  requireri'-nt.  The  contract 
commitment  Is  8,760.000  kilowatt-hours 
less  in  each  of  the  following  years,  and  is 
therefore  reduced  to  3.972,000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours in  the  last  calendar  year  of 
the  period;  the  25-year  average  is  4,077.- 
000.000  kilowatt -hours. 

With  an  effective  head  of  500  feet  and 
an  efficiency  of  80  percent  at  the  Hoover 
powerplant.  the  required  average  annual 
flow  through  the  plant  to  satisfy  flrm- 
power  commitments,  using  1955  to  1979 
average  contract  requirement-s.  would  be 
9.940.000  acre-feet.  With  a  500-foot 
head  on  the  plant,  the  average  annual 
evaporation  loss  from  Lake  Mead  was 
estimated  at  810  000  acre-feet.  An  av- 
erage annual  tributary  intlow  of  610,000 
acre-feet  between  Lees  Perry  and  Hoover 
Dam.  as  estimated  for  1930  to  1954.  would 
compensate  for  most  of  this  loss,  leaving 
a  remainder  of  200,000  acre-feet  per  year 
to  be  made  up.  Therefore,  to  meet  firm- 
power  requirements  at  a  500-foot  head, 
and  to  keep  Lake  Mead  at  that  operating 
level,  yearly  flow  at  Lee  Ferry  wcuW  have 
to  be  9.940.000  acre-feet  plus  200.000 
acre-feet,  or  a  toUl  of  10,140,000  acre- 
feet. 

As  of  September  1955,  the  effective 
head  on  the  Hoover  plant  was  only  atx>ut 
450  feet.  With  such  a  low  head  the 
annual  flow  through  the  Hoover  turbines 
would  have  to  be  11.300.000  acre-feet  to 
meet  present  flrm-power  commitments. 
If  the  present  Lake  Mead  water  level 
were  maintained  throughout  the  1955  to 
1979  Interval,  the  required  average  an- 
nual discharge  from  the  Hoover  power- 
house to  comply  with  flrm-power  con- 
tracts would  be  11,050.000  acre-feet. 
Average  annual  evaporation  loss  at  that 
level  is  estimated  at  660.000  acre-feet. 
Allowing  for  the  610,000  acre-feet  of  esti- 
mated tributary  inflow,  the  average  an- 
nual flow  requirement  at  Lees  Ferry 
would  be  11.100,000  acre- feet. 

OPntATION     STUDIES 

Studies  were  made  on  an  annual  bcisis. 
using  1930-54  watersupply  figures,  of 
the  operation  of  Lake  Mead  alone  and  of 
the  operation  of  Lake  Mead  and  Glen 
Canyon  together,  under  various  assump- 
tions and  criteria.  The  results  are  shown 
in  table  V.  The  general  conclusions 
reached  in  the  studies  are  valid  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  mainstream  hold- 
over storage  reservoirs  that  might  be 
constructed  above  Lee  Perry.     For  the 


studies,  the  following  assumptions  were 
made: 

First.  In  the  period  of  operation,  ttie 
water  supply  would  be  the  same  as  in 
the  25-year  period  January  1,  1930, 
through  December  31.  1954. 

Second.  Flow  into  Glen  Canyon  Reser- 
voir during  the  25-year  operation  period 
would  be  equal  to  the  historical  calendar- 
year  flow  at  Lees  Ferry,  taken  from 
United  States  Geological  Survey  Water 
Supply  Papers,  diminished  by  additional 
upstream  depletions  which  are  assumed 
on  the  basis  of  Reclamation  Bureau  esti- 
mates to  increase  at  the  rate  of  80,000 
acre-feet  per  year. 

Third.  Inflow  to  Lake  Mead  would 
equal  the  sum  of  the  calculated  re- 
lease from  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir,  the 


Little  Colorado  River  and  the  Virgin 
River,  plus  the  estimated  net  yearly 
minor-tributary  inflow  between  Lees 
Perry  and  Hoover  Dam.  For  the  study 
of  Lake  Mead  alone  the  historical  flow 
at  Lees  Ferry,  modified  by  additional  up- 
stream depletions,  was  used  instead  of 
the  release  from  Glen  Canyon. 

Fourth.  Evaporation  from  Glen  Can- 
yon Reservoir  is  estimated  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  4.7  feet  per  year,  deduced 
from  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation data  in  House  Document  No.  364, 
83d  Congress,  2d  session. 

Fifth.  Net  evaporation  from  Lake 
Mead  is  estimated  at  an  average  rate  of  7 
feet  per  year  on  the  basis  of  United 
States  Geological  Survey  monthly  rec- 
ords and  studies  by  C.  L.  Patterson. 
August  1950. 


Tarlk  y.—Re»ult8  of  operation  studies  for  Glen  Canyon  Resenoir  and  Lake  Mead 
^^'olunJes  in  thoasands  of  acri'-feet  with  water  supply  as  In  |ieriod  1930-54] 
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'  Cilen  Canyon  Reservoir  nonexUtent. 

Study  No.  1,  Lake  Mead  alone. 

Start:  Full  to  spillway. 

Priorities:  First,  firm  i>ower:  second, 
hold  Mead  full;  third,  secondary  power. 

In  the  first  operation  study.  Lake  Mead 
was  assumed  to  be  filled  to  spillway  crest 
elevation  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 
with  usable  storage  of  24.750.000  acre- 
feet.  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  was  con- 
sidered nonexistent.  Starting  with  Lake 
Mead  full  an  attempt  was  made,  first,  to 
meet  firm  power  requirements  at  Hoover 
Dam;  second,  to  keep  Lake  Mead  at  its 
initial  level;  and  third,  to  generate  sec- 
ondary power. 

The  study  indicates  that  if  Lake  Mead 
were  full  at  the  beginning  of  a  period 
such  as  1930-54,  it  could  be  operated  to 
generate  firm  power  commitments  in 
every  year,  and  an  average  of  more  than 
500  million  kilowatt-hours  a  year  of  sec- 
ondary energy.  Average  annual  release 
of  water  would  be  more  than  enough  to 
supply  dowti-stream  consumptive  uses  and 
delivery  to  Mexico.  However,  the  stor- 
age would  be  drawn  down  more  than  8 
million  acre-feet  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Final  usable  storage,  16.080,000  acre- 
feet. 

Average  usable  storage,  23  million  acre- 
feet. 

Average  release.  10,400,000  acre-feet 
per  year. 

Average  secondary  power,  561  million 
kilowatt-hours  per  year. 

Study  No.  2,  Mead  and  Glen  Canyon. 

Start:  Mead  half  full;  Glen  empty. 

Priorities:  First,  Hoover  firm  power; 
second,  hold  level  of  Lake  Mead;  third, 
fill  Glen. 


In  the  second  study  It  was  assumed 
that  the  water  surface  elevation  in  Lake 
Mead  at  the  beginning  of  the  25-year 
period  of  study  would  be  the  same  as 
the  actual  elevation  on  January  1,  1955. 
or  1,105.5  feet,  corresponding  to  a  usable 
storage  of  12,760,000  acre-feet.  Start- 
ing with  this  level  in  Lake  Mead  and 
with  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  empty,  an 
attempt  was  made,  first,  to  supply  firm 
power  requirements  at  Hoover  Dam;  sec- 
ond, to  hold  12,760.000  acre-feet  of  usable 
storage  in  Lake  Mead;  and  third,  to  fiU 
Glen  Canyon  Reservoir,  in  that  order  of 
priority.  It  was  assumed  possible  to  pass 
flows  through  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir 
without  detention  for  dead  storage.  The 
minimum  allowable  water  surface  eleva- 
tion in  Lake  Mead  was  taken  arbitrarily 
as  1,000.0  feet,  corresponding  to  a  usable 
storage  of  4,640,000  acre-feet  and  a 
powerhead  of  350  feet. 

Study  No.  2  indicates  that  with  Mead 
only  half  full  at  the  start.  Hoover  firm 
power  commitments  could  not  be  met 
and  no  storage  could  be  accumulated  in 
Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  in  the  25-year 
period.  No  secondary  power  could  be 
generated  at  Hoover.  However,  the 
water  release  would  more  than  supply 
downstream  consumptive  uses  and 
Mexico. 

This  study  may  be  considered  equiva- 
lent for  practical  purposes  to  a  study 
of  Lake  Mead  alone.  Glen  Canyon  would 
be  useless.  In  fact.  Lake  Mead  usable 
storage  would  drop  dangerously  low. 

Final  storage,  acre-feet:  Mead.  4,640.- 
000  usable;  Glen,  none. 
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ATemiT  storage,  acre-feet:  Mead.  7.- 
400.000  usable;  Olen,  none. 

Averaffe  annual  release,  acre-feet: 
Mead.  10.860.000:  Olen.  10.420,000. 

Average   annual    firm    power    deficit. 
Mead.  595  mdllion  kilowatt-hours;  Olen. 
.  none. 

Secondary  power.  Mead.  none. 
Study  No.  3.  Mead  and  Olen. 
Start:  Meaif  half  full;  Glen  empty. 
Priorities:  First,  bring  Olen  to  dead- 
storage  level ;  second.  Hoover  firm  power ; 
third,  hold  level  of  Mead;   fourth,  fill 
Glen. 

In  the  third  study,  the  assxunptions 
and  criteria  were  the  same  as  in  study 
No.  2.  except  that  in  No.  3  it  was  assumed 
necessary  to  maintain  storage  in  Olen 
Canyon  Reservoir  above  a  certain  mini- 
mum in  order  to  obtain  the  required  out- 
flow. Accordingly,  this  reservoir  would 
be  brought  to  dead-storarre  level,  corre- 
sponding to  6  million  acre-feet  of  total 
content.  In  the  first  calendar  year  of  the 
period  of  study.  Thereafter,  this  level 
would  be  considered  the  minimum  allow- 
able. 

As  would  be  expected,  study  No.  3  indi- 
cates about  the  same  limitations  as  No.  2. 
but  with  somewhat  greater  deficit  in 
Hoover  firm  power  and  slightly  less  aver- 
age release  from  Hoover,  although  still 
more  than  enough  for  downstream  re- 
qxiirements.  Again.  Olen  Canyon  would 
be  practically  useless. 

Pinal  storage,  acre-feet:  Mead.  4.640.- 
000  usable;  Olen.  6  million  total. 

Average  storage,  acre-feet:  Mead, 
6.170.000  usable:  Glen.  none. 

Average  annual  release,  acre-feet. 
Mead.  10,440.000;  Olen.  9.950.000. 

Average    annual    firm    power    deficit. 
Mead.  870  Ojillion  kilowatts;  Glen.  none. 
Secondary  power.  Mead.  none. 
Study  No.  4,  Mead  and  Glen. 
Start:    Mead   full   to   spillway;    Glen 
empty. 

Priorities:  First.  Glen  to  dead  storage 
level;  second.  Hoover  firm  power;  third, 
hold  Mead  full;  fourth,  fill  Glen. 

In  the  fourth  study.  Lake  Mead  was 
assumed  to  be  filled  to  spillway  crest, 
elevation  1.205.4.  at  the  beginning,  with 
usable   storage   of   24.750.000    acre-feet. 
Starting  with  Lake  Mead  at  this  level 
and  with  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  empty, 
it  was  attempted,  first,  to  supply  firm- 
power    requirements    at    Hoover    Etam; 
second,  to  keep  Lake  Mead  filled  to  the 
spillway  lip;  and  third,  to  fill  Glen  Can- 
yon Reservoir,  in  that  order  of  priority. 
The  minimimi  allowable  water  level  iri 
Lake  Mead  was  considered  to  be  eleva- 
tion. 1.122.  at  which  the  usable  storage 
is  14.420,000  acre-feet  and  the  head  on 
the  powerplant  is  472  feet.    Glen  Can- 
yon   Reservoir   contents    would    be    in- 
creased to  dead-storage  level  in  the  first 
year  but  not  Increased  further  until  a 
surplus  was  available  after  complying 
with  Hoover  firm-power  contracts  and 
filling  Lake  Mead  to  spillway  elevation. 
Study  No.   4   indicates  that  if  Lake 
Mead  were  full  at  the  start  of  a  water- 
supply    period    such    as    1930-54.    and 
the  proper  operating  criteria  were  ob- 
served, the  Hoover  firm  power  and  the 
downstream  use  requirements  could  be 
substantially    met,    and    Glen    Canyon 
might  be  partly  but  not  completely  filled. 


The  study  indicates  that  with  the  as- 
s\mied  starting  conditions  and  opera tuig 
criteria  the  firm  power  commitments  at 
Hoover  could  be  nearly,  but  not  quite 
met.  A  shortage  of  375  million  kilowatt- 
hours  is  indicated  in  1  year,  averaging  15 
million  kilowatt-hours  a  year  for  the 
period.  It  would  be  possible  to  keep 
Mead  fxill  about  half  the  time,  and  to  end 
with  it  full.  Average  annual  water  re- 
lease would  be  about  equal  to  consump- 
tive requirements  and  Mexican  Treaty 
obligation. 

According  to  the  hypothetical  study 
Glen  Canyon  would  begin  to  accumu- 
late usable  storage  in  the  IStli  year, 
would  reach  a  maximum  in  the  23d  year, 
and  end  the  period  less  than  half  full. 

Final  storage,  acre-feet:  Mead.  24,- 
750.000  usable;  Glen.  10,780,000  total. 

Average  storage,  acre-feet:  Mead,  21,- 
630.000  usable;  Glen,  none. 

Average  annual  release,  acre-feet: 
Mead,  9,350.000  usable;  Glen,  9.670,000. 

Average  annual  firm  power  deficit: 
Mead.  15  million  kilowatt-hours;  Glen, 
none. 

Secondary  power  Mead,  none: 

Comparison  of  study  No.  4  with  study 
No.  1  indicates  that  if  Lake  Mead  started 
the  period  at  spillway  level,  the  detention 
of  water  in  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir 
would  deprive  the  Hoover  plant  of  an 
annual  average  of  15  million  kilowatt- 
hours  of  firm  power  and  561  million  kilo- 
watt-hours of  secondary  power. 

Study  No.  5.  Mead  and  Glen. 

Start:  Mead,  full  to  spillway;  Glen, 
empty. 

Priorities:  First,  fill  Olen;  second. 
Hoover  firm  power;  third,  hold  Mead 
full. 

In  the  fifth  study.  Lake  Mead  was  as- 
sumed filled  to  spillway  crest  at  the  be- 
ginning of  operation,  with  24.750.000 
acre-feet  of  usable  storage.  Glen  Can- 
yon Reservoir  was  assumed  empty  at  the 
start.  It  would  be  filled  to  dead  storage 
level  in  the  first  year,  and  thereafter 
storage  would  be  increased  at  a  uniform 
rate  calculated  to  arrive  at  full  capacity 
of  26  million  acre-feet  at  the  end  of  the 
25th  year.  This  study  therefore  gave 
the  highest  priority  to  the  filling  of  Glen 
Canyon  Reservoir,  second  preference  to 
the  firm-power  requirements  at  Hoover 
Dam.  and  third  to  filling  Lake  Mead  to 
spillway  crest.  The  minimum  allowa- 
ble usable  storage  in  Lake  Mead  was  as- 
simied  at  14,420,000  acre-feet  as  in  study 
No.  4. 

Study  No.  5  indicates  that  even  with 
Lake  Mead  full  at  the  start  of  a  water 
supply  period  like  1930  to  1954,  G!en 
Canyon  Reservoir  could  not  be  filled 
without  damaging  curtailment  of  Hoover 
power  production  and  downstream  water 
lises,  and  substantial  drawdown  of  Lake 
Mead.  The  study  Indicates  an  average 
yearly  firm-power  shortage  of  245  mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  at  the  Hoover  plant. 
Lake  Mead  would  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum usable  storage  of  14.420.000  arre- 
feet  at  the  end  of  the  25  years  and  in 
several  other  years  of  the  study  period. 
Average  yearly  discharge  below  Hoover 
Dam  would  be  insufflcient  for  down- 
stream requirements. 

Pinal  storage,   acre-feet:   Mead    14,- 
420.000  usable;  Glen.  26  million  total. 


Average  storage,  acre-feet:  Mead.  19.- 
480.000  usable;  Glen.  none. 

Average  annual  release,  acre-feet: 
Mead.  9.060.000;  Glen.  8,900,000. 

Average  annual  power  deficit.  Mead. 
245  million  kilowatt- hours;  Olen.  none. 

Secondary  power.  Mead.  none. 

Comparison  of  study  No.  5  with  study 
No.  1  indicates  that  with  Lake  Mead 
starting  full,  the  filling  of  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  during  a  25-year  period  of 
water  supply  such  as  1930-54.  would  re- 
duce the  average  aiuiual  Hoover  power 
production  by  about  245  million  kilo- 
watt-hours of  firm  and  561  million  kilo- 
watt-hours of  secondary  power,  in  ad- 
dition to  reducing  the  water  supply  for 
the  lower  basm  and  Mexico  about  1,500.- 
000  acre- feet  a  year. 

Study  No.  6.  Mead  and  Glen. 

Start:  Mead  half  full;  Glen  empty. 

Priorities:  First.  Mead  to  500  feet 
head;  second.  Hoover  firm  power;  third, 
fill  Glen. 

In  the  sixth  study  Lake  Mead's  water 
surface  elevation  at  the  start  of  the  pe- 
riod was  assumed  the  same  as  the  actual 
elevation  on  January  1.  1955.  corres- 
ponding to  a  usable  storage  of  12,760,000 
acre-fe<t.  Starting  with  this  level  in 
Lake  Mead  and  with  Glen  Canyon  Reser- 
voir empty.  LAke  Mead  usable  storage 
would  be  increased  as  soon  as  possible  to 
17.480,000  acre-feet,  corrc.«:ponding  to  an 
effecUve  head  of  500  feet  on  the  Hoover 
plant.  The  study  indicated  that  this 
head  probably  could  be  maintained  to 
the  end  of  the  period.  Hoover  firm- 
power  rcquu-ements  would  be  given  pri- 
ority over  storage  in  Glen  Canyon  Res- 
ervoir. It  was  assumed  possible  to  pai^s 
flows  through  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir 
without  detention  for  dead  storage. 

Study  No  6  indicates  that  if,  sUrtintf 
with  Lake  Mead  at  its  pre.<ient  level,  the 
lake  were  operated  to  attain  as  quickly  as 
possible  a  satisfactory  power  head  on 
Hoover  pl.int,  to  maintain  such  head  and 
meet  firm  power  and  downstream  water 
requirements,  little  retention  of  storage 
could  be  accomplished  in  upper  biisin 
reservoirs  during  a  water  supply  period 
hke  1930  to  1954.  The  study  indicates 
that  under  the  above  assumptions  and 
criteria  firm  power  production  could  be 
attained  at  Hoover  m  all  years  a.'ter  the 
head  had  been  built  up  to  the  500-foot 
point.  Deficits  probably  would  occur 
while  that  head  was  being  attained.  In- 
dicated average  yearly  release  from 
Hoover  would  be  enough  for  downstream 
requirements  Storage  In  Glen  Canyon 
probably  could  be  brourht  to  nearly  two- 
thirds  caparity  in  about  the  23d  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  study,  but  would  have  to 
be  drawn  down  nearly  to  dead  storage 
level  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Final  storage,  acie-feet;    Mead.    17.- 
480.000  usable;  Glen.  6.200,000  total. 

Average  storage,  acre-feet:  Mead   17  - 
120.000  usable;  Glen.  none. 

Average    annual    release,    acre-feet: 
Mead,  9.550.000;  G'.en.  9.920.000. 

Average   annua]    firm    power   deficit. 
Mead,  186  million  kilowatt-hours. 
Secondary  power.  Mead.  none. 
Study  No   7,  Mead  and  Glen. 
Start:  Mead  full  to  spillway;  Olen  full. 
Priorities:  First,  Hoover  firm  power; 
second,  hold  Mead  full;  third,  hold  Glen 
full;  fouith.  secondary  power. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  oper- 
ation study,  Olen  Canyon  Reservoir  was 
assumed  at  full  capacity  and  Lake  Mead 
filled  to  spillway  crest.  It  was  at- 
tempted first,  to  generate  contract  firm 
power  at  Hoover  Dam;  second,  to  keep 
Lake  Mead  full  to  spillway  level;  third, 
to  keep  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  full ;  and 
fourth,  to  generate  secondary  Hoover 
power.  "^ 

Study  No.  7  indicates  that  if  Glen  Can- 
yon Reservoir  were  full  to  capacity  at 
the  start  of  a  water  supply  period  like 
1930  to  1954.  and  Lake  Mead  were  at  spill- 
way crest,  the  two  could  be  so  operated 
that  Hoover  firm  power  commitments 
and  downstream  water  requirements 
could  be  met,  and  some  secondary  power 
generated,  at  the  cost  of  some  drawdown 
in  storage.  If  Lake  Mead  were  held  full 
to  spillway  level,  as  in  the  study,  the 
diawdown  at  Glen  would  be  about  9  mil- 
lion acre -feet. 

Final  storage,  acre-feet:  Mead.  24,- 
750,000  usable;  Glen,  16,730.000  total. 

Average  storage,  acre- feet:  Mead,  24,- 
750.000  u.sable;  Olen.  23,840.000  totel. 

Average  annual  release,  acre-feet: 
Mead.  9.700.000;  Glen.  10.120.000. 

Firm  power  deficit.  Mead  none;  Olen. 
none. 

Average  annual  secondary  power, 
Mead,  340  million  kilowatt-hours;  Olen, 
none. 

Comparison  of  this  analysis  with  study 
No.  1  shows  that  operation  of  Glen  Can- 
yon Reservoir  would  reduce  the  average 
annual  flow  past  Hoover  Dam  by  700.000 
acre-feet,  and  diminish  Hoover  second- 
ary powir  generation  by  an  average  of 
221  000.000  kilowatt-hours  per  year.  In 
both  studies,  firm  power  requirem?nts 
are  met. 
Study  No.  8.  Mead  and  Glen. 
SUrt:  Mead  full  to  spillway;  Olen 
empty. 

Priorities:  First.  Glen  release.  7.500,000 
acre-feet  year;  second,  fill  Olen;  third. 
Hoover  firm  power;  fourth,  fill  Mead; 
fifth,  secondary  power. 

At  the  start  of  the  eighth  operation 
study.  Lake  Mead  was  assumed  full  to 
•spillway  crest  elevation  and  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  empty.  The  release  from  Glen 
Canyon  Reservoir  was  never  allowed  to 
be  less  than  7.503.000  acre-feet  per  year. 
Alter  meeting  this  requirement,  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  filling  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  and  keeping  it  full.  From  the 
water  available  at  Lake  Mead,  priority 
was  given  first,  to  supplying  firm  con- 
tract power;  second,  to  filling  Lake 
Mead:  and  third,  to  generating  second- 
ary power.  The  study  Is  like  Study  No. 
5  except  for  the  requirement  in  No.  8 
that  Glen  Canyon  release  should  not  be 
less  than  7.500.000  acre-feet  In  any  year. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  results  of 
study  No.  8  are  similar  to  those  of  No. 
5.  and  reaffirm  the  conclusion  that,  even 
with  Lake  Mead  full  to  spillway  crest 
at  tlie  start  of  a  water  supply  period 
like  1930-54.  Glen  Canyon  could  not  be 
filled  without  curtailment  of  Hoover 
power  production  and  downstream  water 
uses.  Average  annual  water  release 
from  Hoover  Dam  Indicated  in  Study  No. 
8  would  be  insufficient  for  downstream 
requirements,  and  Hoover  firm  output 
would  be  less  than  contract  requirements. 


However,  some  secondary  power  would 
be  produced  In  the  years  when  both 
reservoirs  would  be  full— Mead  at  spill- 
way crest — and  release  of  excess  waters 
would  be  necessary. 

Pinal  storage,  acre-feet:  Mead,  20,- 
300,000  usable.    Olen.  20,620.000  total. 

Average  storage,  acre-feet:  Mead,  21,- 
230,000  usable.     Glen,   19,640.000   total. 

Average  annual  release,  acre-feet: 
Mead,  9.200,000;  Glen,  9,030,000. 

Average  annual  firm  power  deficit. 
Mead.  334  million  kilowatt-hours;  Glen, 
none. 

Average  annual  secondary  power. 
Mead,  135  million  kilowatt-hours;  Olen, 
none. 

Comparison  of  study  No.  8  with  study 
No.  1  shows  that  operation  of  Glen  Can- 
yon Reservoir  on  this  basis  would  reduce 
the  average  annual  flow  past  Hoover 
Dam  by  1,200.000  acre-feet  and  reduce 
Hoover  firm  and  secondary  power  an- 
nual averages  by  334  million  and  426  mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours,  respectively 

Study  No.  9.  Glen  alone. 

Start:  Empty. 

Priorities:  First,  Inflow  to  Mead,  10,- 
200,000  acre-feet  per  year;  second,  fill 
Olen. 

As  discussed  previously  it  was  esti- 
mated that  within  the  next  10  years  res- 
ervoir and  channel  losses  and  net  bene- 
ficial con.*:umptive  uses  of  main-stream 
water  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River  plus  requirements  for  delivery  to 
Mexico,  may  total  10,200,000  acre-feet 
per  year — see  table  I.  In  study  No.  9, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  this 
amount  as  annual  inflow  to  Lake  Mead. 
Second  preference  was  given  to  filling 
Glen  Canyon  Reservoir,  starting  with 
Uiis  reservoir  empty. 

Study  No.  9  indicates  that  if  Olen 
Canyon  was  to  be  so  operated  as  to  main- 
tain, whenever  possible,  as  annual  inflow 
to  Lake  Mead,  Including  tributary  inflow 
between  Olen  Canyon  and  Hoover  Dam, 
at  least  equal  to  the  10,200,000  acre-feet 
required  for  lower  basin  consumptive 
uses  and  dehvery  to  Mexico,  the  Glen 
Canyon  reservoir  could  not  be  filled  dur- 
ing a  period  of  water  supply  like  that  in 
the  25  years  1930-54.  According  to  the 
study.  Glen  Canjon  if  It  started  empty 
would  je  only  about  half  filled  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  despite  the  indication  that 
with  the  1930-54  sequence  of  annual 
fiows  there  would  be  in  two  of  the  years 
deficits  In  the  required  inflow  to  Lake 
Mead  amounting  to  about  7.5  percent 
each.  Furthermore,  with  such  operation 
of  Glen,  the  contract  firm  power  require- 
ments at  Hoover  Dam  could  not  be  met 
unless  Lake  Mead  were  at  or  near  spill- 
way level  at  the  start  of  the  period.  If 
Lake  Mead  were  at  the  1955  level  at  the 
beginning  of  such  a  period,  even  with 
10.200.000  acre-feet  of  infiow  every  year 
there  would  be  a  continuous  and  consid- 
erable shortage  of  firm  power  at  the 
Hoover  plant. 

Final  storage,  acre-feet,  Olen.  13,580.- 
000  total 

Average  storage,  acre-feet.  Glen,  11,- 
450.000  total. 

Average  annual  release,  acre-feet. 
Glen,  9,510,000  total. 

In  summary,  after  allowance  for  the 
assumed  rate  of  increase  of  80,000  acre- 
feet  a  year  in  upper  basin  depletions  it 


was  calculated  that  the  average  annual 
modified  fiow  at  Lees  Ferry  in  a  period 
such  as  1930  to  1954  would  be  only  about 
10,400,000  acre-feet.    The  average  an- 
nual flow  required  at  Lees  Perry  to  in- 
sure, with  the  tributary  inflow  between 
Lees  Perry  and  Hoover  Dam,  a  supply 
sufficient  for  lower  basin  consumptive 
uses  from  the  main  stream  and  for  de- 
livery to  Mexico  is  estimated  at  9.600.000 
acre-feet.      Average    annual    fiows    re- 
quired at  Lees  Perry  to  insure,  with  the 
tributary  infiow  amounts  sufficient  for 
Hoover   firm   power   production  during 
the  period  1955  to  1979  range  from  10.- 
100.000  acre-feet  with  a  500-foot  head 
on  the  plant  to  11.100.000  acre-feet  with 
a  450-foot  head.    Obviously  if  in  a  period 
of  water  supply  like  that  of  1930  to  1954 
these  needs  of  the  lower  basin  and  Mex- 
ico were  to  be  satisfied  there  would  be 
little  if  any  water  left  for  accumulation 
of  holdover  storage  in  the  upper  basin. 
The  studies  I  have  described  indicate 
that  in  a  runoff  period  such  as  1930  to 
1954  the  proposed  Olen  Canyon  Reservoir 
could  not  be  filled  without  reducing  the 
average  armual  Olen  Canyon  release  be- 
low the  9,600,000  acre-feet— studies  Nos. 
4  and  9;  and  that  accumulation  of  stor- 
age in  Glen  Canyon  in  excess  of  about 
10  million  acre-feet  at  the  end  of  the  25- 
year  study  period  would  cause  deficien- 
cies in  firm  power  production  at  Hoover 
Dam,  even  If  Lake  Mead  were  full  at  the 
start — study  No.  4. 

The  studies  I  have  described  further 
show  that  if  the  upper  basin  is  to  develop 
additional  consimiptlve  uses  of  water 
approximately  at  the  rate  estimated  by 
the  Reclamation  Bureau,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  reasonable  assurance  is  to  be 
given  of  a  main  stream  supply  adequate 
for  lower  basin  requirements  and  Mexico', 
some  limitation  must  be  placed  upon  the 
retention  of  water  in  the  proposed  upper 
basin  holdover  reservoirs.  One  such  cri- 
terion would  be  to  limit  the  increase  in 
holdover  storage  in  the  upper  basin  in 
any  calendar  year  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  actual  fiow  at  Lees  Ferry  would 
exceed  a  specified  quantity  if  there  were 
no  holdover  reservoirs  upstream;  with 
the  specified  quantity  so  calculated  that 
the  annual  average  of  the  residual  flow 
at  Lees  Ferry,  plus  tributary  Inflow,  would 
be  adequate  for  lower  basin  require- 
ments and  Mexico. 

Studies  were  made  which  show  that  in 
order  to  minimize  damage  to  the  lower 
basin,  legislation  authorizing  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  large  holdover 
storage  reservoirs  In  the  upper  basin 
should  Include  provision  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  river  flow  due  to  storage  incre- 
ment and  evaporation  in  any  calendar 
year  be  limited  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  actual  flow  at  Lees  Ferry  would  ex- 
ceed 12  million  acre-feet  if  there  were  no 
hold-over  storage  in  the  upper  basin. 
Informal  discussions  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Interior  Committee  indicated  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  propose  such 
amendments. 

TaWe  VI  shows  the  possible  effects  of 
such  a  limitation  upon  the  residual  flow 
at  Lees  Perry  and  upon  the  operation  of 
Glen  Canyon  Reservoir,  during  a  period 
like  1930  to  1954.  It  indicates  that 
under  the  limitation  the  accumulated 
storage  in  Glen  Canyon  at  the  end  of 
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such  •  period  would  be  only  about  12 
million  acre-feet,  and  that  the  resultant 
flow  at  Lees  Ferry  would  average  about 
9,700.000  acre-feet  a  year.  That  Hverage 
flow  would  be  sufDclent.  with  tributary 
Inflow  between  Lees  Perry  and  Hoover 
Dam.  to  supply  lower  basin  consumptive 


use  requirements  and  the  Mexican 
treaty  obligation.  It  would  be  short  of 
the  flow  required  for  Hoover  firm  power 
production,  by  about  4  percent  11  the 
average  head  on  the  Hoover  plant  were 
500  feet  and  by  about  13  percent  II  the 
average  head  were  450  feet. 


Ta»i-k  VT. — Flow  at  Left  Ferry  if  an  amount  equal  to  the  modified  hittoricnl  flow  (netfUflinn 
holdover  storage)  in  excess  of  lH  milUun  aere-ftet  annually  were  »lor<d  tn  the  upp^r  fcu»i/* 
for  holdover  purposes 

(Vnlta  in  thoiuanilx  of  arr^fert) 
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Studies  previously  discussed  herein 
and  summarized  on  table  V  show  that 
in  order  to  maintain  full  production  of 
firm  power  at  Hoover  Dam  in  a  future 
25-year  period  like  1930-54.  little  or 
no  storage  could  be  accum.iiated  at  Glen 
Canyon  unless  Lake  Mead  were  full  to 
spillway  level  or  nearly  so  at  the  begin- 
ning. With  Lake  Mead  at  its  present 
level,  the  only  legislative  means  of  pro- 
viding reasonable  assurance  of  meeting 
Arm  power  commitments  at  Hoover 
would  be  a  prohibition  of  any  accumu- 
lation of  holdover  storage  in  the  upper 
basin  in  such  a  period,  or  at  least  until 
Lake  Mead  could  be  filled  to  spillway 
leveL 

■sneasifcas 

First.  United  States  Oeologtcal  .Survey 
Water  Supply  Papers  and  provisional 
records  were  used  to  obtain  historical 
flows. 

Second.  House  Document  No.  364.  83d 
Congress.  2d  session,  "Coloiado  River 
Storage  Project."  was  used  for  basic  data 
on  Olen  Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

Third.  For  Lake  Mead  data,  use  was 
made  of  Revised  Tables.  Lake  Mead  Sur- 
face Area  and  Usable  Capacity.  Based  on 
Survey  of  March  1948  to  March  1949. 
prepared  by  Geological  Survey.  October 
1949. 

Fourth.  Central  Arizona  project,  ap- 
pendixes to  report.  1947.  United  SUtes 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  was  referred  to 
in  estimating  channel  and  reservoir 
losses. 


Fifth  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation 1953  memorandum  supplement 
to  Report  on  Water  Supply  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin,  dated  November 
1952.  was  source  of  and  basis  of  esti- 
mates for  upper  basin  depletions. 


COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE 
PROJECT 
Mr.    ENGLE.     Mr.     Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   to  Uke   from   the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  S.  500.  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  substi- 
tute the  language  of  the  bill  Just  pa.s«ed. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill, 

the  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr  ENOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  bjr  Mr  Knole  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clauae  of  tiie  bill 
8.  500  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provl- 
•lona  of  the  bill  H.  R.  3383.  aa  paaaed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Ul<f  on  the 
table. 


The  procedings  whereby  the  bill  H  R. 
3383  was  passed  were  vacated  and  that 
bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL    GOVERNMENT    MATTERS 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1957 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.  R.  9536)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Executive  OfSce  of  the 
President  and  sundry  general  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1957.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  on 
the  bill  be  limited  to  one-half  hour,  one- 
half  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Fin- 
ton  I  and  one-half  by  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordmgly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  9536.  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  14  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  appropria- 
tion bill  containing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1957  for  14  Government 
agencies.  The  total  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  bill  is  $14,849,375. 

This  bill  contains  an  appropriation 
for  the  .salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  Is.  by  law.  fixed  at 
$150,000:  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
White  House  Offlce.  the  amount  of 
S 1 .875.000 ;  for  expenses  necessary  to  pro- 
vide staff  a.sslstance  for  the  President 
in  connection  with  .special  projects  the 
amount  of  $1,500,000. 

This  fund  is  used  by  the  President  for 
staff  assistance  on  special  problems 
which  arise  from  time  to  time  but  cannot 
be  considered  the  responsibility  of  an 
extftmg  agency.  Examples  of  the  type 
of  stiff  assisunce  provided  during  the 
current  year  are  projects  on  disarma- 
ment, coordination  of  public  works  plan- 
ning, and  the  coo.  Jmation  of  foreign 
economic  policy. 

For  the  care,  maintenance,  repair  and 
alleraUon.  refurnishing,  improvement, 
heating  and  lighting,  including  electric 
power  and  fixtures,  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  the  Executive  Mansion 
grounds,  the  subcommittee  has  allowed 
$383,775.  These  funds  provide  for  the 
care,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  the  surrounding 
grounds. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  commit- 
tee to  know  that  the  electric  bill  for 
power  used  in  the  White  House  is 
$30,890  per  year;  that  there  are  72  per- 
manent employees  at  the  White  House: 
that  last  year  there  were  over  600  000 
visitors  in  the  White  House,  and  during 
last  year  the  White  House  was  closed 
for  a  period  of  6  weeks;  that  In  1954 
there  were  826.843  visitors  and  that  the 
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White  House  Is  now  open  to  visitors  5 
days  a  week  from  10  a.  m..  to  12  noon, 
Tuesdays  through  Saturdays,  and  that 
approximately  8.000  visitors  per  day  pass 
through  the  White  House. 

We  have  appropriaUons  in  this  bill  of 
$3,550,000  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  is  a  slight  decrease  of  $9,000  from 
the  budget  request.  The  Bureau  assists 
the  President  In  the  discharge  of  his 
budgetary,  management,  and  other  ex- 
ecutive responsibilities.  The  appropri- 
ation requested  for  1957.  together  with 
estimated  reimbursements,  will  support 
a  total  of  419  po.sitions.  This  is  4  less 
than  the  number  estimated  for  1956.  16 
less  than  for  1955.  We  were  told  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  the  Bureau  has 
continued  to  carry  a  heavy  workload, 
which  is  not  expected  to  grow  lighter 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

For  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
the  committee  has  allowed  $350,000. 
which  is  SI 5.700  less  than  the  budget 
request.  The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers analyzes  the  national  economy 
and  Its  various  segments:  advises  the 
President  on  economic  developments; 
recommends  policies  for  economic 
growth  and  .stability;  appraises  economic 
programs  and  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government:  and  assists  in  preparation 
of  the  annual  economic  report  of  the 
President  to  Congress. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the 
National  Security  Council  is  one  of  the 
most  important  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Council  advises  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  inteffration  of 
domestic,  foreipn.  and  military  policies 
relating  to  the  Rational  security.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  under  the 
direcUon  of  the  Council.  The  Council 
Includes  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  ?pcret:^ry  of  State,  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Defense,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 
Other  hlsh  officials  attend  meetings  or 
participate  in  Council  actions  as  directed 
by  the  President. 

The  Council  staff  performs  analjrsis. 
review  functions  for  the  Council  and 
otherwise  assists  tlie  Council  in  brinuing 
about  policy  coordination.  For  this 
agency  this  committee  has  appropriated 
the  full  budget  request  of  $248,000,  which 
is  S8.000  above  the  amount  appropriated 
for  195C. 

Appropriations  for  the  Offlce  of  De- 
fense Mobilisation  are  included  In  this 
bill.  The  O.Tlce  of  Defense  Mobilization 
directs  and  plans  the  nonmllltary  mo- 
bill/atloh  effort  and  cocrdlnates  all  mo- 
bilization activities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  These  ac- 
tivities Include  production,  manpower, 
stabilization,  transportation,  telecommu- 
nlcatlons.  and  the  sto<;kplling  of  stra« 
tpgic  materials.  It  was  comforting  to 
the  members  of  our  subcommittee  to 
learn  that  our  stockpile  program  is  In 
excellent  condition  from  an  overall 
standpoint,  and  that  only  a  few  Items 
remain  on  the  critical  list.  For  this 
agency  the  committee  has  appropriated 
$2,200,000.  which  is  $25,000  more  than 
the  1956  appropriation  but  $83,000  less 
than  the  budget  requeiit. 

For  the  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Organization,  the 
committee  has  allowed  the  sum  of  $57,- 


500,  which  is  $2,500  less  than  the  1956 
appropriations  and  $2,500  less  than  the 
budget  request  for  1967.  The  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Government  Or- 
ganization advises  the  President  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  the  identification  of  major  organiza- 
tional and  management  problems  and 
the  development  of  proposed  corrective 
actions  by  means  of  reorganization  plans 
for  submission  to  Congress,  Executive 
orders,  and  other  administrative  actions. 

For  the  Emergency  Fund  for  the  Pres- 
ident, we  have  provided  $1  million,  which 
is  the  amount  that  was  appropriated  for 
this  fund  in  1956.  These  funds  are  to 
enable  the  President  to  provide  for 
emergencies  aflecting  the  national  inter- 
est, security,  or  defense.  As  of  February 
15.  1956.  when  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  appeared  before  our 
committee  to  Justify  this  request,  no 
part  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  1956 
had  been  expended  by  the  President. 

For  expenses  necessary  to  assist  the 
President  in  improving  the  management 
of  executive  agencies  and  in  obtaining 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  through 
the  establishment  of  more  efficient  busi- 
ness methods  in  Government  operations, 
the  committee  has  allowed  $350,000, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $50,000  t)elow  the 
budget  request.  These  funds  enable  the 
President  to  have  studies  conducted  of 
the  organization  and  operations  of  the 
executive  branch  and  to  develop  and  in- 
stall improvements  therein. 

The  committee  allowed  the  full  budget 
request  of  $2,140,000  for  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission.  One 
million  one  hundred  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars of  this  two  million  one  hundred 
forty  ihou.sand  dollars  is  for  salaries 
and  expen.ses  and  the  other  $1  million  is 
for  construction  of  memorials  and  ceme- 
teries. It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  subcommitte  that  this  Commission 
has  done  an  outstanding  job.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas 
North,  who  has  served  as  Secretary  to  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, the  construction  program  is  near- 
ing  completion  at  about  2  or  3  million 
dollars  less  than  the  cost  originally  esti- 
mated. General  North  has  done  a  fine 
Job.  In  my  opinion  he  is  one  of  our  fin- 
est public  servants,  and  I  certainly  hope 
he  remains  with  the  Commission  until 
the  Job  has  been  completed. 

The  Commii:cion  is  responsible  for  the 
maintcimnce  and  operation  of  all  perma- 
nent United  Stales  military  cemeteries 
and  memorials  located  in  foreign  cotfn- 
trlcs.  These  Include  8  World  War  I' 
cemeteries,  a  memorial  chapel  in  each 
cemetery,  11  World  War  I  memorials 
outside  the  cemeteries,  14  World  War  II 
cemeteries,  and  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
The  higher  estimate  in  1957  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  refiects  Increasing 
requirements  due  to  completion  of  vari- 
ous features  of  the  construction  program 
in  World  War  II  cemeteries  and  require- 
ments for  major  repairs  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  World  War  I  cemeteries. 

The  estimate  covers  the  eighth  year's 
program  requirements  for  construction 
of  United  States  military  cemeteries  in 
foreign  countries  and  memorials  to  com- 
memorate the  services  of  the  American 


Armed  Forces  in  World  War  n.  Con- 
struction covers  the  developmoifc  of  15 
locations  in  foreign  countries  and  in- 
cludes permanent  headstones,  erection 
of  a  memorial  structure  at  each  location, 
and  other  features  such  as  landscaping, 
roads  and  paths,  drainage,  water  supply, 
caretakers*  houses,  and  visitors*  and 
utility  buildings  required  for  operating 
purposes.  In  1957  construction  of  a 
memorial  in  the  national  cwnetery  in 
Hawaii,  and  memorials  on  the  east  and 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  will  be 
Initiated. 

Again,  let  me  say  in  my  opinion  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, under  the  able  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral North,  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  many  of  the 
cemeteries  in  Europe  last  August  and 
September,  and  the  beauty  of  these  cem- 
eteries is  indescribable.  The  relatives  of 
those  who  lie  buried  in  our  cemeteries 
overseas  can  rest  assured  that  no  expense 
has  been  spared  in  making  these  ceme- 
teries as  attractive  as  possible. 

For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  the  committee  has  allowed 
$695,000,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $11,- 
905  from  the  1956  bill  and  $5,000  less 
than  the  budget  request.  The  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  settlement  of  claims 
authorized  by  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
and  such  other  foreign  claims  as  as- 
signed. With  the  practical  conclusion  of 
settlement  of  World  War  n  claims — the 
statutory  deadline  is  August  31.  1956 — 
the  greater  portion  of  administrative  ex- 
penses must  be  met  by  appropriation, 
since  the  programs  remaining  do  not 
provide  for  the  financing  of  administra- 
tive expense  from  assets.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  indicated  that, 
barring  the  passage  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing additional  claims  programs, 
the  work  of  the  Commission  should  be 
completed  by  September  30,  1959, 

For  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  the  Committee  has  allowed 
$350,000.  which  is  $51,400  more  than  the 
appropriation  for  this  agency  during 
1956.  The  volume  of  the  workload  of 
this  Board  is  dependent  upon  the  num- 
ber of  petitions  filed  by  the  Attorney 
General  s  office  with  the  Board.  Upon 
petitions  being  filed,  the  Board  holds  for- 
mal hearings  and  determines  whether: 
First,  organizations  are  Communist- 
action  organizations.  Communist-front 
organizations,  or  Communist-infiltrated 
organizations;  second,  individuals  are 
officers  or  members  of  a  Commtmist- 
action  organization  or  officers  of  a  Com- 
munist-front  organization  and  required 
to  register  as  such;  third,  the  registra- 
tion of  particular  Communist-action  or- 
ganizations or  Communist-front  organi- 
zations or  of  particular  individuals 
should  be  canceled;  and  fourth,  a  par- 
ticular organization  has  ceased  to  be  a 
Communist-infiltrated  organization.  In 
each  case  the  Board  issues  a  report 
setting  forth  its  ruling  and  findings  as  to 
the  facts,  and  issues  an  appropriate 
order.  The  appeal  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Board's  order  that  the  party  register  as 
a  Communist-action  organization  is  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  Two  Commu- 
nist-front cases  are  before  the  United 
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SUtM  Court  of  AppMls.  It  la  expected 
that  heftrlngs  in  about  10  front  and  In- 
filtrated cases  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1956.  and  an  additional 
12  or  more  will  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1957.  Since  the  committee 
hearings  of  the  previous  year,  the  rate 
of  referral  cases  has  increased,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  the  present  small  staff 
cannot  maintain  a  desirable  rate  of  prog- 
ress. The  amount  provided  will  allow  for 
a  modest  number  of  additional  personnel 
and  will  thus  enable  the  Board  to  pro- 
ceed more  effectively. 

In  conclusion,  the  total  amount  car- 
ried in  this  bill  for  the  14  agencies  of 
Government  is  $14,849,275,  which  is 
$13,067,025  less  than  the  amount  car- 
ried in  the  1956  appropriation  bill  for 
these  same  agencies,  or  an  appropriation 
decrease  of  nearly  50  percent.  The 
amount  included  in  this  bill  is  $165,200 
less  than  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  these 
agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  may 
have  answered  this  question.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  question,  however,  and  I 
propose  to  ask  the  chairman  of  every 
appropriation  committee  that  comes  in 
here  from  now  on  the  same  question. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  has  employ- 
ment Increa.sed? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  No.  The  increases 
under  this  bill  where  there  are  increases 
are  due  to  the  salary  increase  bill  that 
the  Congress  passed  last  year. 

Mr.    GROSS.     Are    there    any    super 

grade   positions   made   available   under 

this  bill? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     Not  under  this  bill. 

Mr,  GARY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.     In  discu!=sing  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission,  this 
bill  provides  for  that  commission  $2,140.- 
000.    Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  part  of 
that  amount  will  be  counterpart  funds' 
Mr.  ANDREWS.     Yes. 
Mr.   GARY.     Under  our  present  ar- 
rangement, a  year  or  two  ago  the  Con- 
gress directed  that  those  funds  should 
go  through  the  Treasury  so  that  they 
could   be  properly  accounted  for.     We 
now    appropriate    the    dollars    for    the 
counterpart  funds  and  those  funds  are 
purchased  from  the  Treasury ;  therefore 
a  part  of  these  expenditures  will  be  paid 
with  counterpart  funds  which  have  been 
purchased  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury with  the  dollars  we  have  provided 
here? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachiisetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  there  is  a  mil- 
lion dollars  appropriated  for  disaster  re- 
lief In  the  Presidents  budget  and  that 
nothing  has  been  spent?  And  there  is 
an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars 
there  this  year? 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  1«  known  •« 
his  emergency  fund. 

Mr.  GARY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  thought  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  had  misunderstood  the  ques- 
tion. The  gentleman  asked  about  dis- 
aster relief.  This  is  for  national  de- 
fense emergencies  There  is  another 
fund  covering  disaster  relief. 

Mr.  ANDRirws.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  PHILUPS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
only  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Fknton  I  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  excellent  job 
and  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
that  we  miss  him  on  the  independent  of- 
fices subcommittee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  recjuire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  General  Govern- 
ment Matters  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, as  you  know,  considers  re<.uests 
for  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  and  other  agencies 
or  commissions  having  direct  bearing  on 
the  OfBce  of  the  President. 

In  addition,  it  also  considers  the  re- 
quests of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  the  Foreign  Claims 
Commission,  and  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board. 

The  total  amount  sanctioned  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  all  the  agen- 
cies for  fiscal  1957  was  $15,014,475. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  al- 
lowed $14,849,275.  a  reduction  of  $165- 
200. 

This  reduction  of  $165,200  is  a  modest 
decrea.se  and  will  in  no  v.ay  affect  the 
functioning  of  the  agencies  involved,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  S133.000  of  the 
$165,200  was  taken  from  2  of  the  agen- 
cies: $83,000  from  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  and  $50,000  from  the  item 
'Expenses  of  Management  Improve- 
ment" in  fund4appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

rOREICN    CLAIMS    SmXEMENT 

With  the  conclusion  of  settlement  of 
World  War  II  claims— the  deadline  is 
August  31,  1956— the  greater  portion  of 
administrative  expenses  must  be  met  by 
appropriation,  since  the  pi;pgrams  re- 
maining do  not  provide  for  the  financing 
of  administrative  expenses  from  assets. 

To  wind  up  the  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion— barring  any  further  legislation  for 
additional  claims  programs — the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  estimates  it  will 
take  3  more  years— about  September  30 
1959. 

Approximately  $156  million  in  German 
and  Japanese  World  War  II  assets  was 
used  in  administering  and  paying  World 
War  II  claims  authorized  under  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948 — Public  Law  744,  83d 
Congress,  authorized  compensation  of 
additional  World  War  n  claims  which 
are  also  being  paid  out  of  these  German 
and  Japanese  assets.     A  total  of  $225 


million  of  such  assetn  has  been  deposited 
in  the  War  Claims  fund  to  date. 

On  the  completion  of  this  program  it 
Is  estimated  that  there  will  remain  in  the 
War  Claims  fund  $15  million  or  more. 

OmCZ  or  DKTENSX  MOBIUZATIOIt 

The  OfBce  of  Defense  Mobilization 
under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Flemming.  is  to  my  mind  doing  a  splen-. 
did  job.  This  office  was  created  June  12,"7 
1953.  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  which 
put  in  1  central  agency  what  had  previ-, 
ously  been  3  separate  agencies  and  parts 
of  2  others.  Thus  was  created  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  a  single  Presi- 
dential Staff  Agency  responsible  for  as- 
sisting the  President  in  carrying  out  cen- 
tral leadership,  direction,  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  Nation's  current  defense  mo- 
bilization program,  defense  readiness 
measures  such  as  stockpiling  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  and  development 
of  those  programs  and  actions  that  would 
be  needed  in  event  of  full  mobilization 
such  as  distribution  controls  for  critical 
materials  and  stabilization  mca5ures. 

In  addition  to  being  the  Director  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  the  Director  I  Dr. 
Memmingl.  is  by  law  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council  and  partici- 
pates in  cabinet  meetings  on  invitation 
of  the  President. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion Board  which  consists  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Trea.sury,  Defense.  Inte* 
rior.  Agriculture.  Commerce.  Labor; 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration.  This  Board  provides 
the  means  for  coordinating  the  policies 
and  activities  of  the  principal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  particiiMiting  m  the 
defense  program. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  also 
requires  the  knowledge,  cooperation, 
and  active  participation  of  all  elements 
of  our  national  life — industry,  busine&s, 
labor,  agriculture.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  professions  for  effec- 
tive mobilization  readiness. 

The  importance  of  this  agency  be- 
comes very  apparent  to  tho.«e  of  us  who 
are  privileged  to  hear  off-the-record 
duscussions  by  various  members  of  our 
State  and  Defense  Departments. 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  all  of 
the  fine  work  done  by  this  agency. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  many  functions  of 
the  Director  of  Mobilization  necessarily 
call  for  sufficient  funds  for  the  office 
to  be  effective.  We  trust  that  the  $2.- 
200.000  allotted  in  this  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1957  will  suffice. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  lor  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  J^r.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  not  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bUl 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRXAcx)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price,  Chainnan  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9536)  making  apprc^riations  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
pa.ssage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  this 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  will  please  inform  us 
of  the  program  for  tomorrow,  Friday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  calling 
this  matter  to  our  attention.  On  tomor- 
row, we  have  three  matters  before  the 
House,  to  be  considered  in  the  following 
order. 

House  Resolution  356,  Government 
Operations  Committe«> — operating  fimds. 

H.  R.  9428,  Armed  Forces,  Army-Navy. 
Public  Health  Servian,  medical  ofUcers, 
procurement. 

H.  R.  9429.  Armed  Forces,  medical  care 
for  dependents. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
JENNINGS.  JR. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  spirit  of  deep  sadness  and  hiunility 
that  I  rise  today  to  pay  homage  to  a 
great  American  statesman  who  preceded 
me  here  for  11  years. 

He  was  Congressman  John  Jennings. 
Jr.,  who  passed  away  Monday,  February 
27.  at  8:10  p.  m.  at  the  Baptist  Hospital, 
Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Many  of  you  here  served  with  him  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  you 
knew,  loved,  and  respected  him. 

You  remember  him  for  his  great  cru- 
sade for  the  Republican  Party,  for  his 
outstanding  work  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  for  his  unusual  ability  as  an 
orator  and  for  his  love  of  telling  enter- 
taining stories. 

The  "judge"  as  he  Is  referred  to  by 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Tennessee, 
was,  indeed,  a  colorful  figure.  He  was 
forceful  in  his  support  of  an  issue  or  of 
a  candidate  in  an  election  and  he  was 
Just  as  vigorous  in  his  opposition. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

I  fitted  into  both  categories. 

Judge  Jennings  and  I.  on  occasions  in 
Tennessee  politics,  supported  each  other 
for  public  offices  and  then  we  were  op- 
ponents in  a  Republican  primary  elec- 
tion. I  always  respected  him  for  his 
strong  and  zealous  fight  for  the  princi- 
ples which  he  felt  were  right.  I  shall 
continue  to  admire  and  respect  his  mem- 
ory. He  was  a  man  with  an  abundance 
of  energy  and  who  would  not  let  up. 

The  judge  and  I  again  became  good 
friends,  and  to  show  his  disposition  and 
rare  expression.  I  quote  to  you  from  a 
recent  note  I, received  from  him: 

Thanks  for  all  you've  done  and  for  jcnu 
good  telegram  of  the  13th.  You  had  your 
fences  plg-tJght.  mule-high,  and  bull-strong. 

Those  words  are  symbolic  of  John 
Jennings'  exuberant  manner  and  of  say- 
ing what  he  had  to  say. 

Last  summer,  he  sent  to  my  wife  and 
me  a  bushel  of  the  finest  tomatoes  I  had 
ever  seen  which  he  raised  on  his  farm. 

Deriving  the  title  of  "judge"  from  his 
office  as  chancellor  of  the  second  chan- 
cery division  of  Tennessee,  Judge  Jen- 
nings began  his  public  career  in  Jellico. 
Campbell  County,  Tenn..  in  1903.  His 
first  office  was  superintendent  of  the 
county  schools  there.  He  was  Campbell 
County  attorney  from  1911  to  1918  and 
he  was  a  delegate  to  3  Republican  na- 
tional conventions — 1912. 1936.  and  1944. 
He  was  special  assistant  to  the  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States  in  1918-19, 
and  he  made  his  first  race  for  Congress 
in  1922  against  the  late  beloved  J.  Will 
Taylor.  Congressman  Taylor  won  the 
Republican  nomination  and  Judge  Jen- 
nings resigned  as  chancellor  and  moved 
to  Knoxville  to  practice  law  with  the  late 
T.  Asbiuy  Wright.  The  law  firm  was 
eminently  successful.  For  many  years. 
Judge  Jennings  had  been  the  senior 
member  of  the  law  firm.  Jennings,  O'Neil 
and  Jarvis.  Congressman  Taylor  died 
November  14, 1939.  Judge  Jennings  was 
chosen  the  Republican  nominee  and  was 
elected  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  76th  Congress,  and  was  reelected 
to  the  77th  and  to  the  4  succeeding  Con- 
gresses and  served  imtil  January  3, 1951. 

Bom  in  Jacksboro.  Campbell  County, 
Tenn..  on  June  6.  1880.  he  attended  the 


public  schools  and  American  Temper- 
ance University,  Harriman.  Tenn.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  U.  8.  Grant  Uni- 
versity, Harriman,  Term.,  in  1906.  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Tennessee  in  1903.  He  began  his  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Jellico.  Campbell  County, 
Tenn. 

Congressman  Jennings  was  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  pubhc  servant  and 
statesman. 

On  this  occasion  I  should  like  to  ex- 
tend my  genuine  sympathy  to  his  de- 
voted wife  and  daughters,  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  to  his  thousands 
of  friends,  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
John  Jermings.  During  his  period  of 
service  he  and  I  developed  a  very  close 
feeling  of  friendship,  a  friendship  that 
I  valued  very  much. 

John  Jennings  was  one  of  the  hardest- 
working  Members  of  the  House,  sincere 
in  his  devotion  to  his  people,  a  man  with 
a  great  love  for  our  Government  and 
Its  ideals  and  what  It  stands  for.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime  he  made  marked  con- 
tributions toward  the  progress  of 
America. 

I  shall  miss  him  very  much.  He  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  most  djmamic.  attrac- 
tive personalities  of  any  person  I  have 
ever  met,  a  personality  which  Impressed 
Itself  upon  everyone  who  contacted  him 
or  knew  him.  I  join  my  friends  from 
Tennessee  in  expressing  my  deep  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Jetmings  and  her  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  BAKER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  very  deep  regret  and  profound  sor- 
row that  I  heard  of  the  death  of  my  warm 
friend  and  former  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  John  Jennings. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
throughout  his  period  of  service  here 
and  to  admire  and  respect  him  and  cher- 
ish a  warm  friendship  with  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  outstanding  ability,  a  man 
of  the  very  highest  character  and  dem- 
onstrated devotion  to  public  service.  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
great  host  of  friends.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  conveying  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  bereaved 
family. 

Mr.  BAKER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArkndsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
was  very  saddened  the  other  day  on 
reading  in  the  press  of  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague,  John  Jennings.  I 
served  with  John  Jennings  the  many 
years  he  was  in  Congress.  He  was  a 
very  outstanding  and  able  representative 
of  the  people  of  Tennessee. 

John  Jennings  was  an  individual  you 
could  not  help  but  like.  He  was  gen- 
uine, he  was  real;  I  particularly  liked 
the  many  times  on  social  occasions  when 
we  (wuld  sit  down  with  him  and  he  would 
relate  as  only  he  could  in  his  own  fash- 
ion the  many  incidents  of  interest  that 
took  place  during  his  life.  I  recall  the 
many  fine  stories,  which  were  actually 
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tnM  itorlM.  thai  depkUd  the  character 
of  thia  man  axMl  the  kind  of  life  he  had 
led  up  to  the  time  he  came  to  Cong  ress. 

He  waa  outstanding  In  many  respects. 
His  was  a  life  of  vahie  and  eervlce  to 
his  community  and  Nation.  Along  with 
his  many  other  friends  still  remalzUng 
In  the  ConRress,  I  express  my  deep  sym- 
pathy to  those  toted  ones  who  remain. 

Mr,  BAKSR    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr,  RticiK 

Mr.  REBCB  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speok- 
tr.  In  all  my  experience  here  I  do  not 
think  I  hate  seen  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  was  admired  and  respected  more 
greatly  than  John  JonninRS,  Jr.  John 
Jennings  came  from  an  old  pioneer  fam- 
lly  of  cast  Tennessee.  His  sisters  and 
his  brothers  have  attained  positions  of 
high  respectability  in  Tennessee.  His 
brother  has  rendered  eminent  service  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

John  Jennlnss  started  his  career  early. 
nts  rise  was  strady  and  rapid.  He  had  a 
great  capacity  for  love — uo  one  cnioj*ed 
and  loved  people  moie  than  Jchn  Jen- 
nings. He  derived  a  great  deal  of  satis. 
faction  out  of  his  assoclatlctvs  with  peo- 
ple. X  think  aside  from  his  achieve- 
ments and  his  contributions  to  good 
government,  which  he  made  during  his 
public  life  and  while  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Congress,  the  high  satisfaction 
he  got  was  out  of  his  association  with 
friends  and  fellow  Members  here  on  the 
floor.  He  had  the  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  that  appealed  to  the  confidence 
of  people.  He  was.  I  think,  universally 
loved  and  certainly  as  universally  re- 
spected as  any  man  who  has  served  in 
public  life  from  Tennessee  during  my  ex- 
perience. The  position  which  he 
achieved  and  the  fine  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  which  he  exhibited  will  long 
stand  as  a  monument  to  all  who  knew 
him.  My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to 
the  members  of  his  family  and  those  who 
were  dear  to  him  back  home  in  his 
State  of  Tennessee.  We  are  fortunate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  John  Jennings  lived 
a  full  life  and  made  such  fine  contribu- 
tions to  good  government  and  to  society. 
The  world  is  a  better  place  because  John 
Jennings  passed  this  way. 

Mr.  BAKER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    [Mr 
Frazier  1 . 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  privilege  many  years  ago  to  know 
Judge  Jennings  before  I  came   to  the 
House.    He  was  recognized  as  one  of  our 
great  lawyers  in  Tennessee.    After  com- 
ing to  the  House,  I  served  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  no  member  of  that  great  com- 
mittee ever  had   greater  respect  from 
other  members  than  did  Judge  Jennings. 
Dxiring  his  service  here  in  the  House,  he 
made  many,  many  friends  on  both  sides 
of   the   aisle.     Although,    as   has    been 
stated,    he    was    a    stanch    Republican, 
yet  he  could  always  see  the  point  of  view 
of  Members  who  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.    I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  our  former 
colleague,  and  to  express  to  the  members 
of  his  family  my  deep  sympathy  for  the 
great  loss  they  have  sustained. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  ConnecUcut  'I Mr. 
Saauuc]. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  waa 
tery  sorry  tu  hear  of  the  death  of  Judge 
Jennings.  I  recall  when  he  served  here 
In  the  House  with  us:  able,  astute,  a  fine 
lawyer.  X  recall  mot^  vividly  his  sharp 
humor  and.  specincally.  I  am  mindful  of 
the  occasion  that  must  be  recorded  In 
the  Rscoaa.  when  Judge  Jennings  asked 
to  strike  out  the  necossaiy  number  of 
words  which  aulomaUcally  gave  him  S 
minutes  on  an  amendment  then  under 
discussion.  The  Judge  was  endeavoiing 
to  put  forth,  as  he  couM  in  his  very 
able  and  rapid  manner,  all  of  the  sound 
sruumcnts  nud  reasons  why  that  partie* 
ular  amendment  should  bo  adopted.  But 
when  a  Member  asked  him  to  yield,  he 
said,  without  hesitation.  "I  am  sorry  X 
cannot  yield  now  since  I  am  like  a  mum- 
my, pressed  for  thne."  John  Jenmncs 
continued  )ils  argument  amid  laughter 
and  applause  when  the  House  cau<{ht  on 
to  his  repli'  which  impi-esscd  me  fur- 
ther wlih  this  fine  Tenne.ssee  gentleman. 
Others  will  remember  this  and  other 
Incidents  that  exemplified  the  ready  wit. 
the  great  humor  and  human  under- 
standing and  vast  experience  which  he 
brought  to  his  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Represenutives.  At  times  the 
debate  t>ecomes  very  serious  and  very 
heated,  yet  there  is  always  one.  like 
Judpe  Jennings,  who  could  by  his  pentle 
humor,  restored  the  necessary  coolness 
so  necessary  to  the  proper  deliberations 
of  this  body.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  and  especially  our  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Tennessee  In 
extending  condolences  to  the  family  of 
Judge  Jennin^js. 

Mr.  B.f  KER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  our 
departed  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISSISSIPPI  INTERFOSES 
Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  .1  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS   of  Mississippi.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  136 
to  none  in  the  House  and  49  to  none  in 
the  Senate,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  Joined  those  of  her  sister 
States  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia,  in  interposing  her 
sovereignty    between    the    illegal    black 
Monday  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  the  people  of  her 
States.    This  resolution,  in  effect  states 
that  Mississippi  will  not  abide  by  these 
decisions,  and  declares  them  Invalid  and 
of  no  force  and  effect  within  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  Mississippi     We  do 


not  intend  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
a  poUtlcal  Supreme  Court  I  am  pleased 
to  Insert  In  the  Rscoao  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  this  resolution,  and  I  commend 
It  to  the  reading  of  the  House.  The  reso- 
lution Is  self-explaxtatory,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

8*natt  Ctmeurrvnt  llMolutloa  199  ^ 
ConcuiTvnt  rvaolutlon  ccndtmnlng  and  pro- 
tMtlng  Ui«  uaurp«ktloa  and  rncrrMtrbnirut 
on  th«  r««i*rv«d  powvn  of  th«  9t»tM  by 
th«  Suprcm*  Court  of  th«  United  8t*tt>« 
and  drclarUtt  thnt  Itt  dtcUiuna  of  Mity 
IT.  1»S4.  ai)d  May  SI.  195S,  and  aU  ainular 
drct9inna  aro  lit  vt^:  utrn  of  th»  ConaUtu- 
ttuiia  Q(  th«  Uniu>d  StatM  attd  th«  Sut*  of 
Ml.taia«tppt.  aud  ar«  Utertlor*  uucunaUiu- 
tlonai  and  of  no  Uwr\il  •ffrct  wllhla  Um 
trrrltoria)  ItmlU  of  U)«  State  of  MU»I«. 
•IppI:  declarli^  that  •  contaat  of  powers 
haa  arisen  twt«-*«n  !»»♦  Stat*  oj  MisnU- 
•lp;>t  and  aiUd  Supf»n\»  Cvnirt  and  lim>k- 
Ini;  \\\*  h;.tti>nr  doctrine  of  tntrrrxtaltUm 
to  pfut«ct  th«  iov«nrlunty  of  this  and  tr»» 
other  Statea  of  U)«  Union;  and  calling 
on  our  H.^ter  States  and  the  Coogr«w  f«» 
ivdrcsa  of  grlevaucrt  as  provtded  by  law; 
and  fur  other  purpose* 

Bt  n  rtftotrrd  by  tht  Senmtt  of  tht  Stnte 
o/  Mi:>stsjtppt  (j;,c  WoKse  o/  RritirMntatUrs 
ronntrrtiit  thrrnn),  Tt.!\t  the  LrKUtatur*  of 
MluUalppt  uncqulwxraUy  •xi>r«ssea  •  nrtn 
determination  to  maintain  and  defetid  the 
CoualUutiou  of  the  United  SUte«.  and  the 
cmstJtutlon  of  this  Sute.  a^-alnst  e\cry  at- 
tempt, whether  foretgn  or  domestic,  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  the  fundamental  prin- 
cljites  emtxxtled  In  our  basic  law  by  «hlch 
this  Goverumeut  waa  esUbtbihed.  and  by 
which  the  liberty  of  the  i>ei»ple  and  the  aov- 
crelgnty  of  Uie  Sutea.  in  thetr  proper 
spberrs.  have  t)ccn  long  protected  and  Kuar. 
anteed; 

That  the  Let;Li]ature  of  Mls(it.<«?;ipp|  explic- 
itly and  preemptorlly  declares  and  maintains 
that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
emanate  solely  from  the  compact,  to  which 
the  sutea  are  principals,  as  limited  by  the 
plain  sense  and  long-rcci>Kni2ed  lutenUon  of 
the  instrument  cre.itlng  that  compact- 
That  the  Legislature  of  Ml.ssls.-lppl  firmly 
asserts  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Oor- 
ernment  are  limited,  and  valid  only  to  the 
extent  that  these  powers  have  been  conferred 
ns  enumerated  In  the  compact  to  which  the 
various  States  asaented  originally  and  to 
which  the  States  have  consented  In  subse- 
quent amendments  validly  ratlHcd; 

That  the  Inherent  nature  of  this  ba^ic 
compact.  app.irent  upon  Its  fare,  is  that  the 
ratifying  States,  parties  thereto,  have  agreed 
voluntarily  to  confer  certain  of  their  sover- 
eign rights,  but  only  speclflc  soverel^  rlghta 
to  a  Federal  Government  thus  coosUtuted- 
rZt^l  !"  ?°**"  °°'  delegated  to  th^ 
If  w..^  ®w*^"  "y  '^'*  Conatliution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  It  to  the  States,  have  been  re- 
served  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  ths 
people:  *.     »   ««  uio 

til^^L*^*  ?*■*•  °'  Ml.-«l.^)ppl  hM  at  no 
time,  through  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Couatltutlon  of  the  United  States,  or  In  anv 
manner  whatsoever  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  lu  right  to  educate  and  nurture 

l^JZ  "l"^  ',^  P^*"  "^^  '^*>t  ot  control 
«.^  ^.^°°^'-  «^«"e8es.  educational  and 
other  public  Institutions  and  facilities,  and 
to  prescrll>e  the  rules.  regxUatlons.  and  con- 

^"r  Vu  **"  *^**'*'  ^^"y  »^a"  ^  conducted- 
wS^,  3i*  ^Wandlzement  of  powers  by  the 
Federal  OoTemment  has  grown  far  beyond 

^^'^  ^T.^T.  ^°''"*'"**  ^y  **^«  authors  of  our 
Constitution,  that  the  seizure  and  concentra- 
Won  therein  of  powers  not  granted  by  the 
««vpact  under  which  the  several  SUUa  en- 
wn  V^*"  Union,  and  particularly  that  by 
which  Mississippi  entered  the  Union  on  De- 
cember  10.  1817,  threaten  to  reduce  these 
sovereign  States  to  mere  satelUUs.  and  to 
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subject  vu  to  the  tyranny  of  eentraliaad  goy 
•rnment.  so  rightfully  abhorrad  by  tha 
founders,  and  for  tho  pravanUon  of  whuih 
they  esarclaed  their  finest  genlua; 

That  In  lau  yaara  the  encroachment  upon 
the  reaenrad  rtghu  of  the  Btatat  and  of  the 
peo|>l*  baa  grown  apace,  and  tha  propontnta 
of  the  acts  of  encroachment  have  grown  ao 
emboldenad  that  not  one  of  the  atatar  Stataa 
and  lU  paople  have  escaped  the  oppraaaly* 
hand  thereof:  In  the  deatrxictlon  of  their 
y««ied  property  rlghU:  abrldgementa  of  their 
llbertlaa:  control  of  their  InaUtuUona.  hablta, 
mannere.  and  morals  by  central laed  bureau- 
eratte  instrumentalltl««;  and  tn  fact  by  van- 
PUS  wrongful  and  obtrualva  acta,  too  n'umar- 
ous  to  be  her*  docuntented,  but  ao  conalst- 
ently  characterlaed  bY  an  oppreaaty*  couraa 
of  action  ao  as  to  aerlouHly  threaten  to  coaa- 
pletely  de«troy  our  omstltutlonat  proceaaaa 
and  BUlMUtute  tn  lieu  ther«of  ideologiea  tor- 
•ign  to  the  aoll  of  our  beloved  land: 

That  oaa  of  tha  notUeat  eharactertatlea  of 
our  people  Is  the  re^-erent  reepect  for  and 
obeiltenre  tn  the  couita  of  law  and  Justloa, 
and  that  which  mor<>  than  any  other  haa 
ennt>led  our  Institutions  of  go^^rnment,  and 
ouaht  to  be  ehnllenited  only  with  the  most 
dr««dful  rehirtnnce.  Ktlll  It  should  l>e  aol* 
emnly  ant]  (irmly  dec'ared  that  the  hand  of 
tyranny  oucht  to  be  suyad  from  whataoevar 
auurc*  It  might  atrlke; 

That  we  profess  an  undying  attachment 
to  and  a  warm  regard  and  rerpect  for  the 
slRter  States,  and  fcr  this  Union,  which, 
thrr^ugh  unwarranted  and  unctjnstltutlonal 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  fastly  being 
dissolved  by  usurpation  of  prwers  reserved 
to  the  States  and  tmnsf erring  them  to  an 
all-powerful  centralised  government  which, 
unless  halted,  will  rv<luce  the  States  to  Im- 
potent vass.^ls,  sheared  of  all  ilirhts  and  pow- 
ers except  those  received  at  the  sufferance 
of  the  Federal  Government; 

That  a  question  ol  contested  power  has 
arisen:  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  asserts,  for  its  part,  that  the  States 
did  In  fact  prohibit  unto  themselves  the 
power  to  maintain  riclally  separate  public 
Institutions,  and  the  State  of  MlssUslppl  for 
Its  part  asserts  thst  it  and  Its  sister  States 
have  never  delegated  such  rights; 

That  the  flagrant  asaertlon  upon  the  part 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
accompanied  by  threats  of  coercion  and  com- 
pulsion against  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
,  Union,  constitutes  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and 
dangerous  attempt  by  the  Coiirt  to  usurp  the 
exercise  of  powers  not  granted  to  it; 

That  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  asserts 
that  whenever  the  Federal  Government  at- 
temps  to  engage  In  the  dellt>erate.  palpable, 
and  dan(;eroiis  exercise  of  powers  not  granted 
to  It.  the  States  who  are  parties  to  the  com- 
pact have  the  right,  and  are  In  duty  bound 
to  Interpose  fur  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
evllf  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  re- 
spective llmiu.  the  authorities,  rlghu,  and 
liberties  appertaining  to  them; 

That  failure  on  the  part  of  this  State  thus 
to  assert  Its  clear  rights  would  be  construed 
as  acquiescence  In  the  surrender  thertof .  and 
that  such  submissive  acquiescence  to  the 
seizure  of  one  right  would  in  the  end  lead 
to  the  surrender  of  all  rights,  and  Inevitably 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  States  into  one 
sovereignty,  contrary  to  the  sacred  compact 
by  which  thU  Union  of  States  was  created; 

That  the  question  of  contested  power  as- 
serted m  this  resolution  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  Court  to  determine  because 
the  Cotu-t  Itself  seeks  to  usurp  the  powers 
which  have  been  reserved  to  the  States,  and, 
thfrefore.  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Judgment  of  all  of  the  parties  to  the  compact 
must  be  sought  to  reeolve  the  question:  that 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  a  party  to  this 
compact,  but  a  creature  of  the  compact,  and 
the  question  of  contested  power  cannot  be 
settled  by  the  creature  seeking  to  usiirp  the 


power,  but  by  the  partlaa  to  the  compact  who 
are  tha  people  of  tha  raapecUva  Stataa  In 
whom  ultlmau  aoyaralgnty  finally  rapoaaa; 
ba  It  furtbar 

JUsolvtd.  That  tn  order  that  rahaf  ba  ob- 
tained and  tha  wronga  and  injurlaa  Inflletad 
ba  allaylatad  wa  Invtta  all  of  our  atatar  Stataa 
to  Join  In  taking  auoh  atapa  aa  ara  naoaaaary 
to  aattla  tha  grave  quaatlon  of  oontaatad  aoy- 
aralgnty barctn  ralaed;  tha  SUta  of  Mlaala- 
atppl  dadaraa  that  tha  Oongraaa  haa  tha  duty 
and  authority  to  protect  the  rlghta  of  tha 
BUtaa  from  tha  unwairantad  anoroaehmant 
upon  thair  rsaarvad  powara  to  govern  tha  In- 
ternal and  domaatle  affatra  of  tha  SUtaa;  tha 
Bute  of  Mtaataalppl  turthar  aaaarU  that  tha 
Congraaa  haa.  on  many  ocoaalons  in  tha  paat, 
curbed  tha  attempted  encroachment  by  tha 
Judiciary  upon  the  legislative  and  executive 
branchaa  of  government,  and  It  la  the  raapou. 
alblUty  of  Uie  Oongreas  lUcawlaa  to  protect 
tha  sutea  when  their  oonatltuUonal  rlghta 
and  prlvUcgea  are  audangarad: 

The  Bute  of  Mtaalaalppl  dadaraa  amphatt- 
eally  that  the  Mv*r«lgn  SUtea  of  tha  Nation 
have  never  aurrenderad  their  rlghta  and  pow- 
ers to  control  their  public  achools,  oollagea, 
and  other  public  InsUtutlona:  therafora, 
when  an  attempt  Is  made  to  usurp  thaaa  pow- 
ers, tha  paople  of  Mississippi  object  and  ra- 
fuae  to  be  ao  deprived,  reminding  the  Con- 
grees  that  the  preservation  of  thu  Union  ot 
States,  aa  the  comp!«ct  Intended  It  to  be.  da- 
penda  upon  the  preeervauon  of  tha  aovar- 
elgnty  of  the  States; 

The  compact  Intended  ours  to  be  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people  and.  above 
all.  a  government  by  the  people;  If  the  right 
to  govern  and  control  the  local  affairs  to 
decide  questions  of  public  health,  morals, 
education  and  safety  are  taken  from  the 
SUtes.  then  a  fatal  i  blow  has  been  dealt 
State  sovereignty  and  the  States  are  nothing 
more  than  vassal  provinces,  subject  to  a 
central  government; 

The  Bute  of  Mississippi  declares  that  It  Is 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  a  State  to  object  to 
the  aforesaid  invasion  of  Its  rights  and  does 
hereby  Interpose  its  sovereignty  to  protect 
these  rights;  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
halt  such  practices  and  a&vt  these  rights;  and 
If  such  cannot  t>e  obtained  other  than  by 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  we 
appeal  to  the  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  granted  under  Artltle  5  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  initiate  and  submit  an  appropriate 
amendment  direct  to  the  48  States  for  ratifi- 
cation by  three-fourths  of  the  legislatures 
thereof,  declaring  that  the  States  have  never 
surrendered  their  rights  and  powers  to  con- 
trol their  public  schools,  colleges,  and  other 
public  institutions  and  facilities  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  but  such  powers  are  reserved 
to  the  States:  and  until  such  time  as  these 
wrongs  are  righted,  we  do  hereby  declare  the 
decisions  and  orders  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  of  May  17,  1954,  and  May 
31,  1955,  to  be  a  usurpation  of  power  reserved 
to  the  several  States  and  do  declare,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  that  said  decisions  are  In 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
therefore,  are  coiuidered  unconstitutional, 
invalid,  and  of  no  lawful  effect  within  the 
confines  of  the  State  of  Mississippi; 

We  declare. '  further,  otir  firm  intention 
to  take  aU  appropriate  measures  honorably 
and  constitutionally  available  to  us.  to  void 
this  illegal  encroachment  upon  our  rights, 
and  we  do  hereby  urge  our  sister  States  to 
take  prompt  and  deliberate  action  to  check 
further  encroachment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  judicial  legislation,  upon 
the  reserved  powers  of  all  States. 

The  Governor  of  Mississippi  is  respect- 
fully requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  other 
States,  and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  WIN8TBAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  r«« 
marks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoao. 

The  SPSAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mia- 
alssipplf 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt 
that  any  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  RepresenuUves  is  surprised  at  the 
interposition  resolution  of  our  Missis- 
sippi Legislature, 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  membership 
of  the  House  that  this  resoluUon  repre- 
sents the  deep  feelings  of  our  peoi^e  in 
Mississippi,  We  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  Supreme  Court  tn  the  school  deci- 
sions m^arped  the  meaning  of  the  Constl- 
tuUon,  We  believe  that  the  Court,  in 
effect,  amended  the  ConsUtuUon, 

We  know  that  in  our  SUte.  where  the 
two  races  have  lived  together  in  harmony 
for  many,  many  years,  that  the  over- 
whelming  majority  of  both  races  believe 
in  segregation. 

We  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  the  situation  worse  for 
all  parties  concerned. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Legislature 
of  Mississippi,  by  unanimous  vote,  has 
let  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  people  of 
the  Nation  know  Just  how  we  feel  about 
this  act  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Government. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  can  usurp  this 
right  of  the  States,  then  there  Is  no  other 
right  that  would  be  beyond  its  i^cach. 


THE  SOIL  BANK  PLAN 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  a  statement  of 
Melvin  P.  Gehlbach. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  with  my  remarks  the  state- 
ment of  Melvin  P.  Gehlbach.  chairman 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Association  of  Lincoln. 
111.,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Tuesday,  February  28,  1956. 

Melvin  Gehlbach  was  the  originator  of 
the  soil  bank  plan  and  is  a  resident  of 
my  congressional  district.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  most  careful  thinkers  on  agri- 
cultural problems  of  anyone  in  America. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  so-called 
soil  bank  provisions  of  S.  3183,  which  is 
far  from  the  real  soil  bank  plan  as  origi- 
nated some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gehlbach. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  asked  me 
about  Mr.  Gehlbach  and  his  plan.  May 
I  recommend  to  all  of  you  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  statement  which  Mr.  Gehlbach 
made  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  Tuesday.  It  is  a  com- 
plete and  careful  analysis  of  the  real 
soil  bank  plan.  Unless  the  Senate  bill 
Is  amended  to  comply  substantially  with 
the  Gehlbach  plan,  the  soil  bank  plan 
will  not  be  able  to  work  substantially  as 
it  was  planned. 

I  realize  that  the  bill  which  will  come 
to  this  House  for  a  vote  will  be  written 
in  the  conference  between  the  House  and 
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the  other  body  on  the  bill  psased  last 
year  by  the  House  and  the  bill  that  will 
be  enacted  by  the  other  body  this  week. 

To  the  eonferees  I  am  recoaunendlng 
that  they  most  carefully  consider  Mr. 
Gehlbach's  testimony  and  a  true  under- 
standing had  of  his  plan. 

lir.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Gehlbach's  sUtement  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

Statxment  or  Mixvin  P.  Oehlbach.  Chaix- 
MAN .  Soil-Bank  Association.  Lii«cc71.n.  III., 
Bsroas   thk   House   CoMMrrru  on   Agai- 

CTTLTUBZ,   PKBaUAST   28,    1956 

On  behalf  of  the  SoU-Bank  Association  I 
would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
Imvlng  tills  opportunity  to  reappear  before 
your  committee.  My  first  testimony  con- 
cerning the  soil-bank  approach  was  at  the 
public  hearing  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  at  Bloomlngton.  Hi,,  on  October 
17.  1963.  At  this  time  we  outlined  an  ag- 
ricultural program  based  on  conservation 
InccnUTes  and  unrestricted  acreages  of  basic 
crops.  We  presented  the  soil-bank  plan  lor 
American  agriculture  to  this  committee  on 
AprU  15.  1954. 

I  am  representing  the  SoU-Bank  Associa- 
tion which  was  Incorported  to  promote  the 
original  soli-bank  plan.  I  am  not  repre- 
sentlne  any  State  or  National  Farm  Bureau 
organization. 

In  recent  months  proposals  of  many  va- 
rieties have  been  echoed  across  the  country 
uiKler  the  name  of  soil  bank.  With  so  many 
different  proposals  und»r  the  same  name  It 
Is  only  natural  that  farmers  and  the  general 
public  are  confused.  We  didn't  copyright 
the  name — maybe  we  should  have.  We  were 
more  Interested  in  developing  a  workable 
plan.  And.  we  still  beiieve  that  the  original 
proposal   Is  a  more  workable   plan. 

In  our  opinion,  the  real  solution  to  our 
agricultural  problem  does  not  hinge  on  the 
much  debated  ianum  ot  price  support  level. 
In  our  testimony  before  this  cjmmlttee  on 
AprU  15.  1954.  we  stated.  "Lowering  farm 
support  prices  Is  not  the  solution  to  our 
agricultural  problem.  Lower  prices  require 
greater  acreage  to  maintain  net  eafnln-s. 
Farmers  must  be  assured  fair  earnings  in 
relation  to  other  seprments  of  the  economy. 
This  is  vital.  We  feel  that  the  soundest 
solution  to  the  agricultural  problem  Is  to 
financially  encourage  an  Increased  acreage 
of  soll-buildln?  crops  so  that  farmers  will 
▼oluntarlly  adjiist  production  In  relation  to 
demand." 

The  farm  problem  Is  more  than  Govern- 
nent-hcld  farm  surpluses.  It  Is  prlmarUy 
that  of  protecting  the  net  earnings  of  In- 
dividual faimers  throughout  all  areas  of  the 
country.  Net  to  guarantee  them  a  profit — 
but  on'y  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
share  fairly  In  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
other  segments  of  the  economy. 

Farm  prices  go  down,  you  know,  when  we 
produce  more  than  ctirrent  market  needs. 
The  sad  story  Is  that  farm  prices  go  down 
faster  than  production  Increases.  It  Is  gen- 
eraUy  accepted  that  a  10  percent  increase  In 
the  supply  of  grain  is  associated  with  a  20 
percent  decline  In  price.  For  livestock,  a  10 
percent  Increase  In  supply  is  associated  with 
a  25  percent  decline  in  price.  The  soil-bank 
pian  Is  founded  on  the  principle  that  farm- 
ers In  all  areas  must  realize  that  they  cannot 
continue  to  overproduce  market  needs,  de- 
press farm  prices  lower  and  lower,  and  ex- 
pect to  end  up  with  a  fair  net  earning.  This 
Is  especially  true  when  farm  operating  costs 
remain  high. 

Allow  me  to  again  quote  from  my  previous 
statement  before  this  committee:  "By  prop- 
erly placing  IncenUve  paymenu  on  soil- 
building  crops  we  could  encourage  farmers 
to  produce  what  is  needed  for  current  con- 


sumption, maintain  farm  earnings  at  full 
parity,  and  store  fertUlty  In  the  soil  to  be  a 
ready  reserve  of  productive  capacity  for  food 
and  fiber  In  any  emergency.  In  this  way  w« 
would  protect  our  agricultural  reaourcea  for 
future  generations  as  weU  as  our  current 
farm  earnln.;s.  The  adjustment  of  our  acres 
between  soll-bullding  and  soU-depletlve  uses 
on  each  and  every  (arm  Is  the  ultimate  an- 
swer to  our  agricultural  problem.  More  and 
more  people  are  seeing  the  soundness  of  this 
approach." 

Farmers  of  all  agriculture  areas  need  to 
cooperate  In  an  overall  adjustment  of  pro- 
duction. To  give  all  farmers  the  benefit  of 
a  sound  agricultural  pro«rram  we  must  adjust 
the  diverted  acres  as  well  as  the  acres  of  our 
basic  crop*.  Reducing  the  acreaee  of  a  crop 
In  one  agricultural  region  and  having  the 
acreage  for  that  same  crop  expanded  In  an- 
other region  Is  mere  nonsense.  Reducing  the 
acreat^e  of  an  individual  crop  in  all  areas 
merely  to  have  it  replaced  by  a  substitute 
crop — a  crop  second  best  for  the  region— Is 
also  nonsense. 

We  must  think  beyond  the  production  of 
crops  In  the  development  of  a  program.  We 
must  also  Include  the  livestock  producer  In 
order  to  protect  his  net  income.  An  over- 
supply  of  feed  or  the  untimely  release  of 
Government-held  surplus  at  a  low  price  could 
spell  disaster  to  the  livestock  farmer  since  a 
10  percent  Increase  in  supply  brings  a  25 
percent  decline  in  his  prices. 

THE  SOIL -BANK  ASSOCIATION  PROPOSAL 

The  implementation  of  a  farm  prOKram  to 
adjust  production  in  keeping  with  the  soU- 
bank  principlrt  must  t)e  direct,  simple,  and 
extensive.  We  feel  It  should  have  a  positive 
approach  and  should  offer  to  farmers  tlve  op- 
portunity to  earn  an  Incentive  payment  to  ex- 
pand his  soU-buUding  acres  ever  and  atxjve  a 
normal  minimum  base.  This  )>ase  should 
relate  to  the  level  of  soil  rctiources  in  the 
area.  The  incentive  payment  should  out- 
weigh the  difference  l>etween  the  fertility 
value  of  such  additional  acres  and  the  farm- 
zx'»  sacrifice  of  currcut  Uicome  which  he 
would  forego  by  making  this  adjustment. 
Our  proposal  was  never  Intended  to  unload 
Goverument-held  surpluses  onto  the  farmer 
or  onto  the  market,  but  Instead,  to  effectively 
adjust  production  below  current  needs  to 
make  u«e  of  present  held  surpluses  at  tlielr 
full  value.  Surpluses  are  a  result  of  over- 
production in  relation  to  market  needs  and 
their  cure.  If  not  forthcoming  throu!?h  mar- 
kets, must  come  from  the  production  side. 

KXPANOEO   son.    St'ILDINO    CAN    AOJOST    ALI. 
PRODUCTIOM 

The  adjustment  of  a^ricumiral  production 
would  be  accomplished  by  our  being  con- 
cerned with  the  acreefje  of  only  one  class 
of  crops — the  soll-bullding  crops.  As  these 
crops  are  expanded,  the  acreages  of  ca.',h 
crops  in  surplus  are  reduced.  An  effective 
soil-bank  plan  can  be  just  this  simple.  This 
approach  could  then  successfully  handle  the 
diverted  acres  problem.  It  would  prevent 
the  substitution  of  similar  crops  competing 
with  price-supported  crops. 

If  we  are  going  to  face  the  issue  squarely, 
the  Com  Belt  will  need  to  adjust  the  pro- 
duction of  all  feed  grains  instead  of  only 
corn:  a  portion  of  the  diverted  wheat  acreage 
now  planted  to  feed  grains  will  need  to  be 
in  sou  building:  and.  In  the  Cotton  Belt  a 
portion  of  the  corn  and  soybean  acres  will 
need  to  be  In  soU  Inilldlng.  Com  farmers 
need  to  realize  that  planting  soybeans  in  lieu 
of  corn  is  not  an  effective  production  ad- 
justment program.  If  we  choose  not  to  face 
this  Issue  squarely,  the  American  farmer, 
guided  by  the  economics  of  his  Individual 
farm  business,  may  continue  to  overproduce 
only  to  receive  lower  and  lower  prices. 

In  the  United  SUtes  we  have  142  million 
acres  of  cropland  planted  to  hay  and  pasture. 
We  also  have  about  30  million  acres  tem- 


porarily Idle  or  land  In  sdU  Improvement 
crops  not  harvested  or  pastured:  in  addition 
there  are  34  million  acres  of  land  s\inruner 
faUow  and  not  producing  a  crop.  We  doubt 
the  effectiveness  of  a  program  that  would 
allow  farmers  to  place  Into  an  acreage  re- 
serve the  54  mUlion  acres  that  are  already 
retired  from  crop  production.  Are  we  going 
to  reduce  surplus  If  we  merely  pay  farmers 
to  place  acres  they  are  not  now  using  for 
crops  into  an  acreage  or  conservation  reserve? 

We  are  hopeful  that  Utle  11.  Soil  Bank 
Act.  of  Senate  bUl  3183  can  be  amended  to 
prevent  normal  summer  fallow  land  from  be- 
coming the  acreage  reserve  while  the  under- 
planted  wheat  acreage  might  still  be  diverted 
to  the  production  of  feed  grains.  We  also 
hope  that  the  underplanted  allotted  acreage 
of  corn  placed  In  the  acrenge  reserve  wiU 
not  have  as  Its  toil  conserving  crop  any  of 
the  present  acreage  now  in  soil  improvement 
crops  not  harvested  or  pastured.  If  this 
were  true,  the  reduced  corn  acreage  may  t>« 
diverted  to  soybeaiis.  The  fanner  In  non- 
compliance would  Increase  corn  and  reduce 
soybeans.  We  believe  that  the  acreage  re- 
serve as  proposed  wUl  be  ineffecUve  in  ad- 
justing p^oducUon  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Only  a 
smaU  portion  of  farmers  in  thU  area  mould 
be  eligible  under  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram since  60  percent  of  corn  farmers  arc 
not  in  comphnnce  with  acreage  aliotmenta. 
A  lower  support  price  on  corn  together  with 
a  reduced-allotment  fur  corn,  is  not  Inductya 
to  greater  participation  for  cornbelt  farmers. 

Our  hope  is  that  the  hour  is  not  too  lata 
to  get  a  changed  approach  in  the  Imple- 
menutlon  of  the  SoU  Bank  Act.  with  por- 
'  tlcuUr  reference  to  subtiUe  A.  acreage  re- 
•erve  program.  Instead  of  the  acreage  re- 
serve being  limited  to  the  underplanUng  of 
allotment  crops,  farmers  should  be  given 
opportunity  to  expand  the  acreage  of  soil- 
building  crops  in  txztu  of  a  miaimum  base. 

The  soU-bank  plan  ss  proposed  by  the  SoU 
Bank  Afjoclatlon  would 

1.  Establish  a  minimum  base  for  hay 
pastuie.  and  soll-bullding  crops  for  tha 
various  agricultural  regions. 

2.  Offer  incentive  payments,  for  soU-buUd- 
ing  acres  in  excess  of  thU  mluUnum  bate 

.  l\  ^^*'"*'»  t^e  «oll-bulldlng  bate  for  tn 
ndlvld.ial  farm  In  relation  to  soU  class,  and 
it  would  not  be  tied  to  an  individual  farmer  s 
hl.'«tori'Til  acreage. 

4  Give  all  individual  farms  on  compara- 
b  e  land  classes  a  comparable  proportion- 
ate base  and  give  opportunity  to  earn  soU- 
bank  Incentive  pr.yments  for  an  additional 
acrc.ge  cf  soll-bullding  crops. 

5.  Provide  incentive  payments,  that  re- 
late to  the  value  of  crops  harvested  per  acre 
of  cropland,  to  outweigh  net  proflu  and  not 
groes  profits  per  sere 

rJ?.^"wTw'^'"''-  ^^^^^^  productive  land  to 
receive  higher  incentive  payments  on  fewer 
acres  while  rclllng  and  less  productive  land 
would  receive  somewhat  lower  per  acre  pay- 
ments, but  on  more  acres.  * 

Justed  to  the  degree  of  soU-bulldlng  com- 
pllance  on  individual  farms. 

APnjCATIOIt    TO    A    FASM 

The  degree  of  success  of  any  farm  pro- 
gram, will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon 
how  it  wUl  operate  on  an  individual  farm 
I^t  us  compare  the  proposed  acreage  reserve 
and  our  soil-bank  pian  on  a  typical  farm  in 
the  Corn  Be  t.  In  order  to  properly  evalu- 
,  J  .  ''rP"'^«"oo  ot  a  program,  one  must 
start  with  the  crops  grown  during  the  year 
previous  to  the  application  of  the  plan.  The 
foUowlng  1.  a  u^t  of  the  fields  and  crops 
grown  In  1855:  viv/j« 

1.  Fifty  acres:  Alfalfa. 

a   Fifty  acres:  SmaU  grain  (legume  s«ed- 
ing) . 

3.  Fifty  acres:  Com. 

4.  Fifty   acres:    30   acres    corn,    ao    acres 
sovbeans.  . 
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I.aa4  ase  summary 


Com ..- 

Soybeans 

Small   grain. 


Acrti 

—     80 

20 

SO 


Total  grain . 180 

Hay  and  pasture 60 


Total  crop  acres. 


aoo 


TBX    ACKXACC    BZSE3tVZ    PBOCKASC 

If  we  apply  the  proposed  acreage  reserve 
program  to  this  200-acre  fsu-m.  I  think  we 
could  expect  the  1956  farm  map  to  show 
as  large  a  grain  acreage  as  the  1955  produc- 
tion. In  the  Senate  bill  3183  we  do  not  see 
any  provision  to  prevent  a  farmer  from  plac- 
ing some  of  his  pre.'ent  hay  and  pasture 
acreage  into  the .  acreage  reserve  to  equal 
the  underplanted  com  acreage.  After  doing 
tills  he  can  plant  the  30  acres  formerly  In 
corn  into  snylMans  aud  the  result  is  merely 
a  shifting  of  crops.  His  continuing  to  have 
ISO  acres  in  grain  together  with  certificates 
to  secure  additional  feed  grains  out  of  CCC 
stocks  for  the  30  acres  of  underplanted  corn 
Will  result  in  a  greater  supply  avaUable  for 
feed  or  market.  The  result  of  this  can  only 
be  further  df'pressed  livestock  and  grain 
prices.  Acreage  reserve  payments  received 
by  farmers  would  lie  offset  by  lower  prices 
resulting  from  tlie  failure  of  the  progtam  to 
adjust  production  and  the  untimely  release 
of  Government  held  surpluses. 

1.  Fifty  acres:   Corn. 

2.  Fifty  acres:  20  acres  alfalfa  hay  and 
pasture.  SO  acres  alfalfa  acreage  reserve. 

8.  Fifty  acres:  8oyt>eans. 
4    Fifty  acres:  Small  grain   (legume  seed- 
ing). 

Acreage  reserve  prcgram  -land  use  summary 

Acres 

Com 60 

Soybeans . 60 

Small   grain -__._- 50 

Total    grain.. ... ..... . 150 

H«y  and   pasture 20 

Acreage  reserve 3o 


Ttotal   crop   acres. 


.— 200 

The  soli-bank  plan,  designed  to  pay  farm- 
ers to  keep  sddUlonal  land  in  soll-buMdtng 
crops  over  and  above  a  norm'»l  minimum 
ba.se  of  hay  and  pasture  crops,  would  adUist 
the  acreage  of  grain  crops  downward.  The 
crops  planted,  as  In  the  acreaec  reserve  pro- 
gram, must  follow  a  rather  definite  rotation 
sequence.  Field  1  would  normally  be  planted 
to  com.  Field  2,  which  was  In  small  grain 
In  1»58.  naturally  wUI  be  the  alfalfa  hav  and 
pasture  In  1956.  Field  3  might  well  be'  com 
or  soybeans.  Field  4  would  go  Into  small 
grain  with  a  seeding  of  alfalfa  to  be  used 
the  following  year. 

1.  Fifty  acres:  30  acres  com.  30  acres  al- 
falfa soU-bank. 

2.  Fifty  acres:  Alfslfa  hay  and  pasture. 

8.  Fifty  acres:  80  acres  com,  20  acres  soy- 
beans. 

4.  Fifty  acres:  Small  grain  (legume  seed- 
ing). 

Our  toU-bank  plan — land  use  aummarif 

Acres 
60 


Com. 


Soyljeans 20 

Small   grain '     60 

Total  grain 120 

Hay  and  pasture . . eo 

SoU-bank  acres 30 

Total  crop  acres 200 

Assuming  a  minlminn  hay  and  pasture  base 
of  25  percent  of  the  cropland,  this  particular 
CU 237 


larm«r  could  comply  with  the  soU  bank  by 
allowing  possibly  30  acres  of  alfalfa  to  remain 
in  field  1  and  reduce  his  acreage  of  grain 
from  160  acres  to  130  acres.  He  would  not 
upaet  his  livestock  operations  by  having  re- 
strictions placed  on  his  normal  use  of  hay 
and  pasture. 

Prior  to  the  application  of  the  soil-bank 
plan,  the  grain  of  ttxis  farm  would  be  pro- 
duced on  150  acres  of  cropland.  After  30 
acres  are  shifted  from  grain  to  soil -building 
uses,  grain  production  wlU  be  limited  to  120 
acres.  Assuming  a  yield  of  50  bushels  of 
grain  per  acre  we  would  have  a  total  pro- 
duction of  7,500  bushels  prior  to  the  soU- 
bank  program. 

The  summary  of  production  both  l>efore 
and  after  the  soil-bank  plan  would  be  as 
folio  wi: 

Normal  production: 

Acres 150 

Tleld  (bushels  per  acre) CO 

Production  (bushels) 7, 500 

Price ., $1.00 

Gross  return $7,500 

Probable  reduction: 

Acres . ...  SO 

Yield  (bushels  per  atre) 40 

Production    (bushels) 1,200 

Adjusted  production: 

Acres 120 

Yield  (bushels  per  acre) 52.5 

Production  (bushels) .  6,800 

Price . .. . tl.32 

Gross  return $8,316 

Percent  change,  20  percent  fewer  acres;  16. 
percent  adjustment  in  production. 

How  does  the  soil-bank  plan  affect  the 
individual  farmer's  earning? 

1.  By  removing  30  acres  from  production, 
the  farmer  can  save  the  cost  of  plowing, 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  fertilizer, 
and  seed  for  the  soil-bank  acres. 

2.  He  increases  his  average  yield  by  taking 
out  his  lowest  yielding  acres. 

3.  His  16-percent  reduction  in  production 
Is  associated  with  a  32  percent  increase  in 
price.  His  gross  earning  would  compare  as 
follows: 

7.500  bushels  at  $1  per  bushel $7,500 

6,300  bushels  at  $1.32  per  bushel 8.316 

Increase  in  gross  return  under  soll- 

banlL    plan 8I6 

8oU-t>ank  payment  (30  acres  at  $30 

per   acre) 900 

Added   gross   return   for   compliance 

with  soil  bank 1.716 

THT  LIVESTOCK  PABMEB  IS  PKOTECTED 

Incentive  payments  should  l>e  designed  so 
as  to  discourage  overproduction  of  roughage- 
concumlng  livestock.  For  example,  a  farmer 
expanding  his  acreage  of  soil-bulldlng  crops 
and  using  these  crops  for  feed  would  be 'given 
only  a  first  payment.  If  this  acreage  were 
used  solely  as  fertility,  he  would  be  given  a 
fertUity  reserve  payment  in  addition  to  the 
first  payment.  A  most  successful  way  to 
direct  America  is  the  use  of  the  American 
dollar.  You  can  legislate  laws  forbidding 
the  use  for  forage  acres  for  hay  and  pasture, 
but  who  wlU  drive  the  cows  out  of  the  for- 
bidden area  at  midnight?  It  would  seem 
much  easier  to  pay  for  the  shift  In  land  use 
after  the  shift  is  made  and  ftnaUy  make  the 
fertility  reserve  payment  only  If  the  forage 
were  not  fed. 

The  dairy  cows  eating  this  extra  forage  will 
have  to  show  promise  of  a  substantial  profit 
or  a  farmer  may  send  them  to  market  and 
take  his  dollar  Incentive  payment  today 
rather  than  milk  cows  and  hope  for  a  profit 
tomorrow.  Feeder  cattle  profits,  as  weU  as 
net  returns  from  t>eef  cow  herds,  will  have 
to  be  attractive  before  farmers  will  forego 
their  final  fertility  reserve  payment.  The 
soil-bank  plan  Is  designated  for  Uvestock 
farms  as  weU  as  grain  farms. 


TIED  BESEKVa  VOB  EICXBCENCT 

Ttie  Increased  acres  of  soil-btUldlng  crops 
are  more  than  a  fertility  reserve — they  are  a 
forage  reserve  on  each  and  every  farm.  In 
case  (rf  drought  or  other  emergency,  this  re- 
serve can  be  Isrought  into  use  if  need  out- 
weighs Incentive  payment.  The  decision  to 
release  much  needed  feed  to  maintain  cattle 
herds  when  drought,  flood,  or  Insect  hacards 
strike,  should  be  left  with  the  farmer.  '  The 
forage  reserve  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Individual  farm  and  have  a  degree  of 
fiexibility  to  protect  farm  Income  as  well  as 
a  food  supply  for  the  Nation. 

STJRPLtJS    KELEASE    CREATES     PRICE    PROBLEIC 

Now  we  would  like  to  talte  up  the  handling 
of  present  surpluses.  It  U  very  Important 
that  these  surpluses  not  be  brought  back  onto 
farms  or  into  the  market  untU  we  have  an 
effective  production-adjustment  program. 
If  farmers  are  paid  certificates  that  would 
release  Government  surpluses,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  merely  shift  crop  acreages 
Instead  of  reducing  overaU  production,  we 
might  find  farm  market  prices  going  to  even 
lower  levels.  The  quickest  way  to  defeat  the 
real  operation  of  a  soil  bank  is  to  have  these 
Government  surpluses  at  reduced  prices  in- 
come the  soU-bank  payment  for  land  shifted 
but  not  reducing  production. 

TO  HANDLS  SURPLtTB 

How  must  we  handle  our  Government-held 
surpluses?     We  believe  we  should — 

1.  Convert  a  portion  of  present  farm  sur- 
plus into  a  well-defined  stockpile  with  provi- 
sion for  periodic  replacement.  This  should 
be  spelled  out  for  national  defense  or  emer- 
gency and  not  considered  a  svirplus. 

2.  Adjust  production  below- current  needs 
to  absorb  the  balance  of  the  surplus  Into  the 
market  for  tise  as  soon  as  possible,  not  at 
reduced  price  but  at  full  price.  We  are  In 
accord  with  the  President's  proposal  to  "rec- 
ommend legislation  to  permit,  under  proper 
safeguards,  sales  at  not  less  than  support 
levels,  plus  carrying  charges." 

3.  Instead  of  tr.klng  a  substantial  loss  on 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  agricultural  com- 
modities held  by  the  Government,  use  a  part 
of  this  money  for  an  effective  soil-bank  pro- 
gram to  adjust  production  Ijelow  current 
needs.  Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  It  Is 
cheaper  to  pay  a  farmer  an  Incentive  to  ex- 
pand soll-bullding  acres  than  to  overproduce 
cash  crops  and  have  to  wonder  what  to  do 
with  them.  In  addition,  the  farmer  receives 
extra  earning  in  that  he  saves  the  cost  of 
producing  the  surplus. 

COMPLIAKCB  , 

It  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  full  voluntary 
compliance  In  the  soil-bank  or  any  other 
plan  in  the  near  future.  Farmers*  partici- 
pation would  be  determined  largely  by  their 
attitude  toward  pact  programs  as  well  as 
present  programs.  As  some  farmers  might 
find  it  advantageous  not  to  cooperate,  many 
farmers  may  wish  to  shift  beyond  their 
aUotted  soil-buUding  acreage  and  receive  the 
unused  soU-bank  funds  available  from  those 
who  think  it  would  be  better  to  forego  pay- 
ment and  not  adjust  production.  In  this 
way  we  may  have  only  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  participating  but  acrewise  could  at- 
tain effective  compliance.  Why  not  let  those 
farmers  who  need  it  most,  adjust  production 
and  build  fertUity? 

In  addition  to  the  Incentive  payment  In- 
ducing farmers  to  adjust  production,  we 
propose  offering  commodity  loans  at  levels 
in  relation  to  the  compliance  with  soU- 
bank  acres.  Farmers  In  fuU  compliance 
should  be  eligible  for  full  loan  value.  Farm- 
ers planting  all  cash  crops  and  no  soU- 
bullding  crops  would  be  eligible  for  only 
60  percent  loan  value.  The  farmer  deter- 
mines his  own  loan  level  Ijy  his  degree  of 
participation  In  production  adjustment. 
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The  propoaed  soU-bank  plan  must  be 
made  effective  beyond  any  normal  program 
to  protect  price  levels  dxirlng  the  period  ol 
moving  surplus  stocks  back  Into  the  mar- 
ket for  consumption.  An  accelerated  pro- 
gram to  accomplish  this  would  Involve  a 
vigorous  approach  for  a  or  3  years  and 
then  would  be  tempered,  not  ended,  to  keep 
agriculture  In  balance  with  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

The  money  spent  for  Incentive  payments 
to  adjust  production  should  not  be  con- 
•Idered  a  direct  cost  to  the  Government,  for 
these  payments  would  yield  retiirns;  first, 
by  raising  the  price  level  of  Government- 
beld  stocks  in  addition  to  farm  prices:  and. 
■eoond.  reduce  losses  now  Inevitable  on  the 
vast  holding  of  commodities  deteriorating 
In  value  due  to  loss  of  quality,  as  well  as 
■■▼•  on  the  mlUlon-doUar-a-day  storage 
coat. 

We  would  recommend  that  ova  soil -bank 
plan  be  Implemented  at  an  early  date  to 
halt  the  farm  price  decline,  reduce  the  cost 
of  storing  unwanted  surpluses,  and  move 
commodities  now  held.  Into  the  market  at 
•  much  earlier  date  than  would  be  accom- 
plished In  a  program  Involving  only  45  mil- 
lion Ineffective  acres,  acres  that  are  already 
out  of  crop  production. 

Our  soil-bank  plan  would  be  applied  as 
follows  : 

Approximate  cicres  (millions) 

Total  acres  of  cropland  In  the  United 
States 478 

8oll-bulldlng  base  (large  part  of  pres- 
ent acreage  In  hay.  pasture,  etc.)..       150 

Soil-bank    acres    (for    which    fanners 

can  receive  Incentive  payments) 150 

It  can  never  be  expected  that  all  acreage 
eligible  for  payment  will  be  shifted  Into  soU- 
bulldlng.  but  we  can  expect  near  100  million 
acres  of  land  now  producing  cash  crops  at  a 
low  yield  per  acre  and  returning  little  or  no 
net  profit  per  acre  to  come  into  the  soil-bank 
program.  When  surpluses  are  reduced  and 
production  Is  brought  into  line  with  market 
needs,  the  higher  price  will  automatically 
shift  land  back  into  cash  crops  thus  relieving 
the  Governemnt  of  providing  as  much  Incen- 
tive payment.  This  plan  is  designed  to  bal- 
ance agriculture  with  the  level  of  the  entire 
economy,  protecting  the  consumer's  food 
supply  at  reasonable  pricw:  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  protecting  the  farmer  against  the 
plague  of  overproduction,  unwanted  sur- 
pluses and  drastically  low  farm  earnings. 

We  would  like  to  see  soil-bank  payments 
made  In  two  parts — a  first  payment  to  shift 
land  use  from  grain  to  forage  on  the  expected 
100  million  acres  at  an  average  payment  of 
•8  per  acre.    This  payment  would  be  related 
to  the  level  of  production  of  the  varloiis  agri- 
cultural   regions    ranging    from    83    to    915 
per  acre.    There  shotild  be  no  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  forage  for  this  first  payment.     A 
■ecoud  payment  would  be  offered  those  farm- 
ers who  forego  feeding  the  forage  on  these 
•oil-bank    acres.      This   payment   too   would 
average    around    $8    per   acre    with    a   range 
similar  to  the  first  payment.    A  good  guess  is 
that  we  would  have  at  least  75  million  acres 
of  the  100  million  acres  affected  by  the  sec- 
ond Incentive  payment  to  place  into  a  fer- 
tility reserve  the  forage  grown  and  not  har- 
vested or  fed.     These  payments  should  be 
enlarged  for  the  first  year  or  two  in  order 
to  assure  greater  compliance.    This  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  production  into  balance  with 
market  needs,  use  our  accumulated  surplus 
and  protect  the  net  earning  of  farmers  dur- 
ing the  period  of  adjustment. 

SOIL-BANK  PLAN  CAN  KARN  rrS  OWN  WAT 

By  adjusting  production  beyond  current 
needs,  enabling  the  Government  to  move  the 
siu-plxis  into  the  market  earlier,  and  thereby 
saving  the  cost  of  commodity  deterioration 
and  storage,  we  should  regain  $600  million. 
ThU  is  based  on  a  $6  bUlion  storage  holding. 


figuring  a  10  percent  annual  reduction  in 
value. 

By  adjusting  production  to  market  needs, 
we  might  well  halt  the  farm  price  decline 
and  even  regain  a  part  of  the  35- percent  de. 
crease  already  experienced.  A  10-percent  re- 
duction in  production  is  associated  with  a 
ao-percent  Increase  In  grain  prices  and  a  25- 
percent  Increase  in  livestock  prices.  It  Is 
quite  possible  to  gain  this  much  in  1  year  If 
present  surpltises  are  properly  handled. 

A  quite  conservative  estimate  of  price  re- 
sponse to  an  effective  program  of  production 
adjustment  would  be  at  least  10  p)ercent.  If 
this  Is  applied  to  only  $6  billion  of  present 
Government  stockpile,  the  program  could 
earn  about  $600  million  without  using  the 
surplus  Itself. 

These  2  factors  alone,  the  gaining  of  price 
and  the  prevention  of  part  of  the  loss  of 
commodity  deterioration  and  storage  cosu. 
would  provide  $1.2  billion  toward  Incentive 
payments  proposed. 

For  the  portion  of  farmers  having  earn- 
ings at  levels  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 
the  Increase  in  earnings  resulting  from  the 
program  will  pay  all  or  at  least  a  substanUal 
part  of  the  cost  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram. 

NXT  COST 

How  much  money  will  this  program  cost? 
If  made  effective  it  need  not  cost  too  much. 
Here  are  our  estimates  : 

PaymentM 

Million 
dollars 
First   payment— 100  million   acres   to 

forage  at  $8.. gOO 

Second     payment — 75     million     acres 

(forage  not  fed)  at  $8 600 
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Total        incentive  -     payments 

(spending— not  cost).. 1.400 

Soil-bank  earnings 
Price  recovery  of  CCC  inventory  and 

reduction  of  losses  (deterioration)..  1.  200 


Net  cost. 


200 

We  hope  that  legislation  can  provide  farm- 
ers with  the  means  to  adjust  production. 
When  this  Is  accomplished  we  will  have 
solved  the  farm  surplus  problem.  The  ad- 
justment of  production  in  all  agricultural 
areas  is  the  solution  to  the  real  farm  prob- 
lem. An  aggressive  soil-bank  program  to 
adjust  production  to  market  needs  and  bring 
farm  prices  to  full  parity  in  the  market  will 
answer  the  much  debated  question  of  farm 
price  support  levels. 

Thank  you. 


FEDERAL   AIRPORT   AID   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revisfe  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wa-s  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  yesterday  the 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  by  unanimous  action  agreed 
to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  Fed- 
eral airport  aid  program.  I  urged  such 
an  Investigation  in  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Robert  H.  Mollohan.  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  which  I  inserted  in 
my  remarks  concerning  Federal  airport 
aid  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  Thurs- 
day appearing  on  page  3266  and  follow- 
ing in  the  Concrissional  Record. 


In  announcing  the  committee's  action 
the  chairman  issued  a  brief  statement 
indicating  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
committee's  inquiry,  which  I  Insert  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

[From  the  office  of  Representative  Roanrr 
Mollohan,  February  29.  1956) 

Representative  Robext  H.  Mollohan. 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  disclosed  today 
a  subcommittee  he  heads  will  investigate 
Federal  airport-aid  allocations  administered 
by  the  Commerce  Department. 

Mollohan.  chairman  of  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  said  his 
Inquiry  stemmed  from  charges  of  waste  In 
allocations  to  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport 
at  Romulus.  Mich. 

The  Inquiry  was  asked  by  Representative 
Georgk  Mcaoev.  Pepublican.  of  Michigan,  a 
member  of  Mollohan's  subcommittee. 

Mollohan  said  the  current  Federal  Air-  / 
port  Aid  Act  granting  broad  powers  and  huge 
amounts  of  money  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  made  It  imperative  that  Con- 
gress maintain  a  check  to  see  that  It  la 
spent  economically  and  efficiently. 

Mollohan's  subcommittee  monitors  exec- 
utive expenditures  In  the  Commerce  De- 
partment as  well  as  the  Treasury  and  Jus- 
tice Departments  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission. 

The  West  Virginia  lawmaker  said  a  new 
alrport-ald  act.  passed  last  year,  binds  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  more  than  $250  million 
for  the  next  4  years  for  United  States  air- 
port development.  He  said  his  panel  will 
try  to  determine  whether  the  Commerce 
Department  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration are  building  airports  for  the 
horse  and  buggy  reciprocal -engine  era,  or 
for   the   vast    new   turbo-prop   and    Jet   age. 

Mollohan  said  he  also  wants  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  armed  services, 
through  their  membership  on  the  Air  Coor- 
dinating Committee  and  Its  panels,  domi- 
nates determination  of  civil-avlatlon  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  prospective  investi- 
gation of  the  Federal  airport-aid  pro- 
gram, and  particularly  expenditures  of 
funds  at  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port, have  aroused  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The 
Ann  Arbor  News  on  February  27  com- 
nented  favorably  on  the  proposed  in- 
quiry in  an  editorial  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

From   Ottb   Point   or   Vrrw— Mtadct   Seeks 
Showdown  on  Willow  Run  Dispute 

Representative  Geoioe  Meaoex,  vigorous 
champion  of  Willow  Run  In  the  airport 
fracas,  has  suggested  a  fiUl-scale  investiga- 
tion in  the  Federal  airport  air  program. 

And  the  developments  in  the  past  6  months 
seem  to  warrant  one.  Meaoes  cited  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration's  recent  allot- 
ment of  $975,000  to  the  Wayne  Major  Airport 
as  a  "prime  example  of  unconscionable  wast* 
of  public  funds." 

The  CAA  made  the  allotment  on  the  basia 
of  a  recommendation  made  by  the  airport 
use  panel  that  the  commercial  airlines  lo- 
cated at  Willow  Run  move  to  Wayne  Major 
Airport  and  that  military  air  operations  be 
concentrated  at  Willow  Run.  The  appro- 
priation by  the  CAA  Is  understandable, 
therefore,  but  the  air  panel's  recommenda- 
tion in  the  fall  has  stumped  almost  every- 
one. 

It  U  perfectly  apparent  even  to  the  strong- 
est partisans  of  Willow  Run  or  Wayne  Major 
that  neither  port  fulfills  the  air  require- 
ments of  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area.  A 
new  airport  to  the  northeast  of  Detroit  is 
the  ultimate  answer  to  problems  of  ex- 
panded air  usage.  To  spend  huge  stuns  of 
money  on  either  other  airport  would  be  a 
manifest  mlsUke.     And  Wayne  Major  can 


be  made  acceptable  for  the  airlines  now  lo- 
cated at  Willow  Run  only  at  the  expenditure 
of  many  milUons  of  dollars.  One  of  the  air- 
lines now  located  at  Willow  Run  has  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  move,  but  the  spokes- 
man for  all  the  others  has  said  It  would  be 
"bad  business  judgment"  for  them  to  con- 
sider such  a  thing  and  they  will  not  move 
unless  forced  to. 

The  air  panel  has  no  power  to  enforce  its 
mysterious  recammendatlon,  but  the  Oov- 
erumeut  has  requested  that  the  university, 
to  which  the  airport  Is  leased,  try  the  panel 
recommendations.  Pref:ldont  H.itcher's  re- 
ply delivered  to  the  Navy  Department  last 
week  stated,  however,  that  the  university 
did  not  consider'  the  reoonimendatlon  any 
re.ifion  for  "rescinding  existing  commitments 
to  the  airlines." 

Last  fall's  panel  report  contains  plenty  of 
ammunition  for  Representative  Mxadeb  in 
his  call  for  an  investigation.  The  report 
shows  that  less  than  half  a  million  dollars 
have  been  spent  for  improvements  on  Willow 
Run  Airport — of  which  about  $70,000  is  Fed- 
eral money— In  recent  years.  Wayne  Major 
on  the  other  hand  has  received  $4  million  of 
Federal  money  and  $13  million  of  county 
money.  All  this  has  been  poured  Into  what 
at  best  would  be  a  stop-gap  airport  and  isn't 
even  that  at  present. 

Improvements  are  necessary  at  Willow 
Run.  but  the  sirllnes  say  they  can  finance 
them   without  any  Federal  aid. 

Meadci  has  made  renewed  appeals  for  re- 
consideration to  Louis  S.  Rothschild.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transporta- 
tion, and  Charles  O.  Lowen.  CAA  Admln- 
iktrator.  neither  of  whom  held  office  when 
the  air  use  recommendation  was  made  last 
fall.  To  date,  he  has  received  no  assurance 
from  them  that  the  CAA  allocation  will  be 
held  up.  or  that  the  total  situation  wlU  be 
reviewed. 

If  he  receives  no  satisfaction  on  his  re- 
quests for  a  new  asses.<;ment.  Meaoex  will  have 
every  rea£on  to  suspect  tliat  such  misuse  of 
Government  money  is  not  uncommon.  A 
full-scale  Investigation  Is  certainly  Indicated 
if  the  Government  persists  In  Its  determi- 
nation to  send  good  money  after  bad. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  exhibited 
a  sustained  interest  in  Detroit's  airport 
problems  and  ran  a  series  of  13  articles 
by  their  aviation  writer,  Jean  Pearson, 
which  I  inserted  in  the  remarks  I  made 
last  Thursday. 

On  February  25  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
also  endorsed  the  objectives  of  the  in- 
vestigation I  have  requested  in  an  edi- 
torial which  reads  as  follows: 
Meaoes  a  Wish  To  Look  at  Aixpobt  Spending 

Since  World  War  II.  Willow  Run  has  been 
Detroit's  commercial  airport. 

Except  from  local  politicians,  there  has 
been  no  pressure  to  move  the  airlines  to 
Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport.  In  the  main 
the  lines  have  rejected  Invitations  to  go 
there. 

While  air  travelers  think  gloomily  of  the 
miles  $nd  minutes  they  must  travel  after 
passing  Wayne  Major  to  reach  Willow  Run. 
there  has  been^  no  ground  swell  of  public 
effort  toward  moving  commercial  operations. 
We  certainly  have  heard  of  no  petitions 
urging  It. 

Yet  Federal  money  has  continued  to  go 
Into  Wayne  Major.  What  the  county  and 
State  el*ct  to  do  with  their  money  is  another 
matter.  I  But  when  Federal  money  is  spent 
for  alrpbrt  development  It  Is  supposed  to  be 
done  In  accordance  with  certain  rules  and 
to  meet  particular  needs. 

For  that  reason  we  think  that  there  is 
point  to  Representative  Meader's  call  for  a 
congressional  Investigation  of  what  he  calls 
an  unconscionable  waste  of  public  funds. 
Unless  It  can  explain  Its  actions  on  a  basis 
of  military  deslrabUity,  weTe  of  the  opinion 


that  the  Civil  Aercmautics  Authority  may 
have  some  difficulty  justifying  its  Wayne- 
Major  outlays. 

Fortifying  this  opinion  are  matters  dealt 
with  in  the  13  airport  articles  by  our  a'vla- 
tlon  writer,  Jean  Pearson,  which  the  Free 
Press  published.  These  articles,  Indeed, 
sparked  Meader'-s  request  for  In-.-estlgation 
and  were  Inserted  by  him  in  the  Congres- 

DONAL  RBCORO. 

Mayor  Cobo.  while  welcoming  Meader's 
proposed  inquiry,  says  he  thinks  Congress 
should  have  a  look  at  Willow  Run's  books, 
too.  If  there  is  any  ground  for  thinking 
that  the  University  of  Michigan  has  indulged 
In  chicanery  In  Its  handling  of  Willow  Run. 
hla  recommendation  certainly  should  be 
pursued. 

From  surface  indications,  however,  we 
would  Bay  that  tliere  Is  more  that  is  ques- 
tionable to  be  discovered  at  Wayne  Major 
than  at  Willow  Run.  We  don't  believe  It  Is 
good  public  policy  for  the  CAA  to  have 
spent  money  on  developing  a  field  only  a 
few  miles  from  a  going  commercial  airport 
when  we  so  badly  need  an  air  terminal 
better  situated  than  either  Willow  Run  or 
Wayne  Major  to  serve  Detroit  and  a  great 
many  of  the  communities  with  which  it  is 
ringed  about. 

I  also  insert  at  this  point  the  follow- 
ing lelejrrara  from  William  E.  Brown, 
Jr..  mayor  of  the  city  of  Arm  Arbor, 
Mich.: 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  March  1.  1956. 
Confressman  CsuacE  Meaoer, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Commend  you  highly  for  your  vigorous 
Investigation  of  airpor^  expenditures.  There 
is  no  sound  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why 
Wayne  Airport  should  be  developed  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Northeast  Airport  in  city 
of  Detroit  is  almost  assured.  Our  district, 
I  am  sure,  appreciates  your  active  interest 
in  our  behalf. 

William  E.  Brown.  Jr., 
Mayor.  City  of  Ann  Arbor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  Legal  and  Mone- 
tory  Affairs  Subcommittee,  my  c(  '.league, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  Rep- 
resentative MoLXOHAN.  and  my  other  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  for  the  forth- 
right maimer  in  which  tliey  have  under- 
taken this  very  important  Inquiry.  I 
want  to  commend  especially  the  commit- 
tee's intention  to  look  into  the  airport  aid 
program  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
national  interest  in  the  future  of  avia- 
tion. 

,  The  committee's  inquiry  is  not  limited 
tfe  the  controversy  over  airports  in  the 
t>etroit  area  but  seeks  to  assess  the  com- 
petence of  decisions  made  in  fostering 
and  developing  airports  in  the  light  of 
the  rapid  expansion  of  aviation  and  the 
prospective  employment  of  improved 
planes  and  aviation  techniques  and  their 
relationship  to  the  location  and  design 
of  airports. 

I  also  commend  the  chairman's  state- 
ment that  he  seeks  to  appraise  the  part 
the  military  have  played  in  the  deci- 
sions in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  aviation  problems  and 
whether  that  participation  has  been  in 
the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  high  hopes  that 
the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  can  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  future  of  aviation 
through  the  inquiry  it  has  today  under- 
taken. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS  GROUP 
ASKS  FOR  TAX  RELIEF  IN  THE 
PATMAN  BILL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hoiise  Small  Business  Committee  met 
this  morning  with  the  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England  and  heard  a 
group  of  New  England  accounting  and 
tax  experts  analyze  several  tax  measures 
now  pending  in  Congress.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  its  presentation,  the  New 
England  business  group,  through  its 
president,  went  on  record  as  favoring 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  9067,  introduced 
by  me.  although  other  Members  are  co- 
authors, and  pledged  to  support  its 
passage. 

Mr.  Daniel  F.  Viles,  president  of  th$ 
association,  in  an  opening  statement 
said: 

We  are  prepared  to  show  you  by  the  ac- 
tual 5-year  balance  sheets  of  7  different  com- 
panies that  tax  relief  for  smaU  concerns  is 
urgently  needed.  Many  bills  for  smaU  busi- 
ness tax  relief  have  been  Introduced.  How- 
ever the  Patman  bUl.  H.  R.  9067.  seems  to 
be  the  best  thought  out.  to  be  supported  by 
the  most  Intensive  research,  and  to  offer  the 
best  relief.  We  favor  Its  provisions,  as  those 
which  are  adequate  to  insure  tlie  health  and 
growth  of  small  business,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  maximum  employment.  The  alarm- 
ing number  of  mergers  of  small  concerns  with 
large  firms  Is  already  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  Congress,  as  indicated  by  the  many 
bills  Introduced  to  regulate  and  restrict  sucii 
mergers. 

Mr.  Viles  also  said: 

The  chairman  of  this  Committee.  Rep- 
resentative Wright  Patman,  has  earned 
again  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  Is  held 
by  small  and  Independent  businessmen  In 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
vestigations and  studies  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  during  the  past  year, 
and  particularly  those  which  have  led  to 
the  drafting  of  the  Patman  tax  bill,  show 
a  profound  understanding  of  the  economic 
Influences  which  are  bringing  about  a 
changing  status  of  small  business.  I  am 
grateful  that  the  work  of  this  Committee  is 
awakening  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
the  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
an  opportunity  for  small  business,  and  an 
opix)rtunity  for  the  growth  of  small  busi- 
ness, in  our  free  enterprise  economy. 

I  was  glad  to  praise  the  aggressive 
leadership  of  the  Smaller  Business  As- 
sociation of  New  England  under  Mr. 
Viles  and  said: 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  while  we  had 
heard  complaints  about  small  business 
taxes,  It  was  the  New  England  Smaller  Busi- 
ness Association  that  first  dramatized  to 
the  Committee,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
necessity  for  adjusting  the  business  taxes 
to  give  small  and  medivmi  size  firms  more 
equitable  treatment.  The  drafting  of  H.  R. 
9067  resulted  from  the  request  which  yovir 
splendid  association  put  before  this  Com- 
mittee last  year.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
It  would  be  unwise  to  reduce  Federal  reve- 
nues at  this  time  and  I  have  therefore  In- 
troduced a  bill  which  will  retain  the  present 
level  of  revenues  but  graduate  the  tax  rate 
so  that  small  and  medium  size  firms  will 
receive  a  substantial  tax  cut.  whUe  the 
largest  firms — those  most  able  to  pay — will 
pay  somewhat  higher  rates.  Such  a  measure 
as  this  is  immediately  needed  to  encourage 
a  general  expansion  of  business,  not  only 
to  provide  attractive  jobs  for  cbildren  now 
growing  up  on  the  farm,  but  to  increase 
production  of  those  goods  and  services 
which  are  relatively  scarce  and  high  priced. 
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Mr.  Henry  P.  Orlawold.  «  lAwyer  and 
certified  public  accountant  of  Boaton. 
gave  screen  slide  demonstratlona  an- 
alyzing the  effects  of  present  tax  rates 
on  the  growth  prospects  of  a  number  of 
smaller  firms  among  his  clients. 

Mr.  Archibald  Pelsch.  a  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  from  Vermont,  and  for- 
mer professor  at  the  Amos  Tuck  Busi- 
ness School  of  Dartmouth  College,  testi- 
fied that  "among  his  smaller  business 
clients,  the  application  of  the  surtax 
after  $25,000,  of  earnings  has  brought 
over  30  concerns  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster." 

ITALY 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

mianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
an  honor  to  welcome  into  our  midst  yes- 
terday the  President  of  Italy.  Giovanni 
Oronchl.  I  know  the  membership  was 
highly  impressed  with  the  fine  speech 
delivered  by  the  President.  A  fluent 
speaker,  he  is  clearly  a  man  of  intellect 
and  integrity.  He  is  eager  to  maintain 
the  friendly  spirit  and  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  and  is  proving 
himself  an  able  representative  of  the 
great  Republic  of  Italy. 

Events  in  the  past  few  years  have 
proved  in  the  most  convincing  manner 
that  the  friendship  between  Italy  and 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
partnerships  in  the  free  world.  The 
cornerstone  of  Italy's  foreign  policy  is 
the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Her  leaders,  by 
signing  the  Atlantic  Pact  on  April  4. 
1949,  pledged  their  country  to  place  all 
her  moral  and  material  resources  at  the 
service  of  the  common  cause  of  the 
Western  democracies.  This  decision 
was  not  an  easy  one  for  Italy,  for  she 
was  still  facing  a  long  uphill  fight  both 
for  material  reconstruction  and  for 
moral  recovery  from  the  destruction  of 
the  war.  Italy  has  made  tremendous 
progress  since  that  time — the  Govern- 
ment is  now  devoting  increasing  atten- 
tion to  all  aspects  of  the  country's  de- 
fense. Her  army  is  well  equipped,  well 
organized  and  trained,  and  has  an  ex- 
tremely high  morale.  The  military  task 
of  Italy's  forces  is  carried  out  within  the 
framework  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
Western  European  Union.  Her  partici- 
pation is  of  paramount  importance  as  it 
represents  a  strong  territorial  support  for 
the  West  European  group  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  essential  air  and 
naval  action  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  same  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
the  West  which  led  Italy  to  Join  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries,  has  also 
made  her  a  vigorous  and  active  leader 
In  the  programs  for  European  coopera- 
tion and  integration.  A  strong  member 
of  the  OEEC.  the  Council  of  Europe  and 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Commimity.  Italy  was 
one  of  the  first  signatories  to  ratify  the 
recent  Paria  Agreements,   establishing 


the  Western  European  Union.  Italy's 
allies  are  confident  of  full  Italian  co- 
operation In  perfecting  this  organization 
and  promoting  its  growth. 

As  President  Oronchl  made  clear  in 
his  speech,  few  cotmtries  In  Europe  are 
more  aware  than  Italy  of  the  need  for 
Integration — both  economically  and 
militarily.  At  the  same  time,  few  coun- 
tries have  had  to  struggle  against  the 
enormous  internal  problems  with  which 
this  country  has  been  constantly  faced. 
Certainly  not  the  least  of  these  problems 
has  been  the  alarming  strength  of  the 
Communist  and  leftist  parties.  Italy's 
leaders  have  been  vigorous  in  their  fight 
against  this  menace;  and  in  recent  years, 
with  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
economic  picture,  there  has  been  no 
great  gain  made  by  the  Communists. 

Italy's  large  population  has  presented 
that  country  with  a  serious  problem  of 
unemployment.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  Government  has  worked 
unceasingly  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  Special  attention  is  now  being 
given  to  three  categories  of  activities, 
designed  to  alleviate  unemployment. 
The  first  of  these  is  agriculture,  where 
modern  scientific  methods  are  being  en- 
couraged; the  second  is  the  development 
of  public  utility  services;  and  the  third 
is  public  works  and  here  extensive  work 
is  now  being  carried  on. 

The  favorable  results  of  this  program 
are  already  reflected  in  the  land  reform 
program.  Italy's  economy  is  fundamen- 
tally bound  up  with  agriculture.  Out  of 
a  working  population  of  about  19  million. 
8*2  million  are  employed  In  agriculture. 
So  that  Italy's  plan  for  development  of 
the  land  through  reclamatioi\and  irriga- 
tion works  has  resulted  in  considerable 
improvement  in  living  conditions  and  re- 
percussions are  being  felt  directly  or  in- 
directly in  all  branches  of  the  national 
economy.  Our  own  country  is  gratified 
that  through  the  Marshall  plan  we  have 
had  a  part  in  helping  Italy  to  make  a  new 
start.  Yet  the  main  effort  has  come 
from  the  ingenious  and  hard-working 
people  of  Italy  and  their  leaders.  The 
millions  of  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
have  given  us  all  an  awareness  of  the 
admirable  qualities  of  these  people  from 
southern  Europe.  The  Government  of 
Italy  will  continue  to  have  the  encour- 
agement and  help  of  our  country  as  it 
moves  to  extend  land  reform  and  other 
measures  to  promote  economic  well- 
being.  President  Gronchi  pointed  out 
that  "freedom  becomes  a  sham  and  a 
privilege  for  those  who  are  already 
strong  unless  it  means  to  every  man  and 
woman  freedom  from  the  hardships  of 
poverty  and  starvation." 

The  United  States  hopes  to  extend  its 
partnership  with  Italy  in  many  ways  as 
it  becomes  more  and  more  imperative  for 
the  Western  democracies  to  draw  to- 
gether. There  is  certainly  a  promising 
outlook  In  the  whole  realm  of  economic 
and  cultural  cooperation  between  our 
two  countries.  As  the  President  de- 
clared.  "Italy  can  be  trusted,  because  of 
the  capacity  and  willingness  to  work  of 
their  managers,  technicians  and  labor, 
and  also  because  of  her  faithfulness  to 
democratic  ideals  and  her  firm  determi- 
nation to  defend  and  expand  their 
accomplishments. " 


I  know  that  yesterday  as  we  in  this 
body  extended  our  warmest  welcome  to 
President  Gronchi.  we  Joined  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  In  an  affec- 
tionate  regard  and  high  esteem  for  this 
man  and  his  cotmtry. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  bloc  has  undertaken  a  campaign 
of  economic  subversion  of  the  free  world. 
This  Communist  strategy  is  aimed  at 
breaking  down  the  ties  of  mutual  eco- 
nomic interest  that  bind  the  United 
States  and  its  partners  In  the  free  world 
community.  It.s  technique  is  to  use  the 
lure  of  trade  offers  to  woo  away  com- 
merce that  is  presently  directed  to  the 
free  world  trading  system.  By  so  doing, 
the  Soviets  hope  to  break  down  the  eco- 
nomic interdependence  and.  hence,  the 
political  interdependence  of  the  com- 
munity of  democratic  nations. 

One  clear  and  obvious  solution  presents 
Itself:  We  must  reaffirm  our  own  tradi- 
tional policy  of  lowering  the  barriers  to 
trade  among  the  free  nations.  By  doing 
so.  we  would  offer  a  durable  and  lasting 
solution  to  the  fly-by-night,  politically 
inspired  trade  threats  and  entreaties  of 
the  Soviet. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  responded 
with  vigor?  Have  we  drawn  our  inspira- 
tion from  our  traditional  policies  and 
fors^ed  ahead?  Absolutely  not.  All 
about  us  are  raised  the  timorous  voices 
of  fear  and  isolation.  These  voices  are 
loud  in  the  administration  Itself.  The 
counsel.^  that  are  proclaimed  the  loud- 
est are  those  of  men  who  shout  that  we 
are  weak,  that  we  are  vulnerable,  that 
we  must  shun  our  allies  and  confine  our 
minds  and  activities  to  the  ever-narrow- 
ing shell  of  our  own  continent.  Indeed, 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  now  packed 
with  high  tariff  advocates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  an  attitude  Ill-be- 
comes a  great  and  powerful  nation  that 
is  the  recognized  leader  of  the  free  world. 
We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  20th  century.. 
And  try  as  they  may.  the  trade  restric- 
tionlsts  will  never  be  able  to  drag  us  back 
into  the  18th  century.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  the  20th  century  call  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  and  not  for  Its  contrac- 
tion; for  tncrea.sed  trade  cooperation,  not 
Isolation  and  trade  warfare;  for  Initia- 
tive, not  feet-dragging  In  freeing  trade. 
These  are  our  responsibilities.  But  the 
proper  exercise  of  our  responslbiUties 
will  offer,  as  in  the  past,  the  promise  of 
great  rewards.  For  no  other  country  In 
the  world  has  as  much  to  gain  as  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  can.  therefore,  adopt  no  other 
course  than  to  reaffirm  and  reinvlgorate 
its  traditional  policy  that  is  embodied  In 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  pro- 
gram and  in  the  proposed  Organization 
for  Trade  Cooperation.    For.  it  was  with 


enduring  wisdom  that  Cordell  Hull  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Arreements  Program.  As  a  former  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  Cordell  Hull  had  vast 
experience  with  congressional  a-ritlng  of 
detailed  tariff  laws.  He  witnessed  the 
legislative  nightmare  of  1929-30  that 
produced  the  Bmoot-Hawley  tariff. 
When  he  became  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Cordell  Hull 
conceived  the  Idea  of  entering  into  trade 
agreements  with  friendly  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  reciprocal 
tariff  reductions  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  countries  concerned. 

First  enacted  in  1934.  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  extended 
10  times  by  the  Congress,  a  fact  which 
is  itself  testimony  to  the  durable  values 
of  expanding  world  trade  by  lowering 
the  barriers  to  such  trade. 

The  reciprocal  trade  idea  was,  and  is. 
ba.sed  on  the  enduring  and  irrefutable 
logic  that  "trade  is  a  two-way  street." 
This  familiar  metaphor  expresses  two 
truths:  First,  the  gains  and  benefits  from 
world  trade  are  reciprocal:  we  gain  in 
exports  and  in  the  supply  of  needed  im- 
ports as  other  countries  benefit  from 
tlieir  trade  with  us.  Second,  we  cannot 
continue  to  export  unless  we  continue  to 
import,  and  our  exports  will  not  grow 
unless  our  imports  are  permitted  to 
expand. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  mutual  eco- 
nomic interest  in  expanded  international 
trade.  In  the  22  -ears  since  the  trade 
agreements  program  was  initiated,  these 
truths  have  been  put  to  work  to  bring 
great  and  enduring  economic  benefits  to 
every  .«ector  of  our  economy.  For  wher- 
ever the  genius  of  American  production 
flourishes — and  it  has  flourished  in  agri- 
culture no  less  than  in  Industry,  in  the 
Soutli  as  well  as  in  the  North,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific— there  you 
w  ill  find  Americans  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  export.  Correspond- 
ingly, we  have  availed  ourselves,  in  re- 
turn, of  the  products  produced  by  the 
genius  of  foreign  artisans  and  we  have 
become  richer  because  of  it. 

No  better  example  of  this  relation«'hip 
exists  than  In  the  historic  trade  relations 
between  ourselves  and  Switzerland.  It 
was  In  recognition  of  this  trade  with  our 
sister  democracy  of  Switzerland,  that  one 
of  our  flrst  trade  agreements  made  after 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
ment  Into  effect  was  concluded  with 
Swiuerland  In  1936. 

Spurred  by  that  momentous  agree- 
ment, our  trade  with  Switzerland  has 
expanded  greatly.  In  1936,  our  exports 
to  Switzerland  were  valued  at  $7.5  mil- 
lion. That  export  trade  has  grown 
twentyfold  in  the  years  since  1936.  Our 
exports  to  Switzerland  are  now  valued 
at  over  $150  million. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Switzer- 
land has  been  our  best  cash  customer  in 
Europe.  We  send  her  a  wide  variety  of 
products,  ranging  from  foodstuffs  like 
meat  products,  grains,  fruits,  fats  and 
oils,  and  cotton  to  manufactured  goods 
such  as  iron  and  steel-mill  products, 
electrical  machinery,  transportation 
equipment,  and  chemicals. 

In  return.  Switzerland's  most  impor- 
tant exports  to  the  United  States  are  her 
fine  Jeweled   watch  movements   which 


have  a  deserved  reputation  of  excellence 
throughout  the  world.  Indeed.  Switzer- 
land's watch  exports  to  the  United 
States  accotmt  for  40  percent  of  her  total 
export  sales  to  us.  One  can  readily  see 
how  vital  these  sales  are  to  Switzerland's 
earning  power  and  her  ability  to  buy 
from  the  United  States.  Any  decline  in 
these  sales,  such  as  we  experienced  re- 
cently and  which  I  will  describe  shortly, 
can  only  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect 
on  our  export  sales  to  Switzerland.  Such 
an  unfortunate  set  of  circumstances  is 
certain  to  impair  American  production, 
employment,  and  incomes. 

Like  many  regions  in  the  United 
States,  my  native  city  of  Detroit  produces 
.significantly  for  the  export  market.  The 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  has  esti- 
mated that  1  out  of  every  7  persons  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  in  the  Detroit 
area  owes  his  livelihood  to  export  trade. 
In  addition,  many  jobs  depend  on  the 
import-export  business  which  moves 
through  the  great  port  of  Detroit  which 
has  grown  to  be  the  second  most  impor- 
tant in  the  Nation  in  terms  of  the  dollar 
value  of  the  trade  handled.  One  can 
readily  see  how  important  foreign  trade 
is  In  keeping  people  working  and  main- 
taining payrolls  at  high  levels.  The 
automobile  industry  alone,  through  its 
export  markets,  helps  employment  and 
payrolls  In  a  myriad  of  other  industries, 
such  as  rubber,  steel,  glass,  and  chemi- 
cals that  are  located  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Indeed,  the  maintenance  and  growth 
of  our  exports  is  vital  to  the  well-being 
not  only  of  Detroit's  industries,  but  of 
other  industries  spread  over  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  our  country. 

Now.  Switzerland  alone  offers  a  most 
Important  export  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  Detroit  industry.  Let  me  cite,  for 
example,  the  value  of  our  exports,  to 
Switzerland  for  3  categories  of  prod- 
ucts alone:  automobiles,  office  machines, 
and  pharmaceuticals.  Prom  Department 
of  Commerce  data.  I  learned  that  in  1955, 
the  United  States  exported  to  Switzer- 
land SIO  million  worth  of  automobiles. 
$3.5  million  worth  of  office  machines 
and  $4  million  worth  of  medicinal  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations.  Thus,  in 
export  .sales  to  Switzerland  alone,  these 
3  industries  that  are  so  prominent  in  the 
economy  of  the  Detroit  region,  have  a 
market  of  $17.5  million,  in  1955.  Be- 
hind these  dollar  export  figures  are  jobs, 
payrolls,  taxes,  and  profits  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  economy. 

That  is  the  nature  of  the  benefits  of 
reciprocity.  To  give  one  further  illustra- 
tion, I  read  a  news  report  the  other  day 
which  cited  the  fact  that  in  January. 
Swissair,  the  Swiss  airlines,  announced 
the  purchase  of  2  Douglas  DC-8  inter- 
continental Jet  airliners  at  a  cost  of 
$16.3  million.  This  piu'chase  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Swissair's  long -established 
policy  of  buying  American-made  equip- 
ment which  was  begim  in  1932.  Reflect 
for  a  moment  what  the  impact  on  our 
American  aircraft  industry  and  all  its 
suppliers  would  be  if  the  Swiss  were  to 
reverse  this  traditional  policy  and  de- 
cided, say  for  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity, that  all  Its  airplanes  had  to  be 
manufactured  at  home. 


I  fear  that  we  do  not  often  enough  stop 
to  consider  the  real  meaning  of  these 
facts.  We  are  all  concerned  about  grow- 
ing unemployment.  There  have  been  re- 
ports recently  that  imemployment  in  the 
automobile  industry  is  approaching  the 
50.000  mark,  and  Harlow  Curtice,  the 
president  of  General  Motors,  has  pre- 
dicted a  14  percent  decline  in  automobile 
production  for  1956.  But  we  all  have  the 
unfortunate  tendency  of  not  paying  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  strategic  im- 
portance which  our  export  trade  has  to 
high  levels  of  employment  and  produc- 
tion at  home.  In  particular,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  think  of  exports  as  some- 
thing separate  from  imports — as  if  there 
were  no  relation  between  the  two — as  if 
we  could  limit  imports  of  certain  prod- 
ucts without  that  having  an  effect  on 
exports. 

But,  of  coin^e,  that  is  not  true  and  it 
Is  very  unrealistic  to  think  that  way. 
Our  exports  have*a  direct  and  vital  de- 
pendence on  our  imports.  In  the  case  of 
Swiss-American  trade,  if  we  see  that 
watch  imports  are  imperiled,  then  we 
must  at  the  very  same  time  see  that  our 
exports  of  automobiles,  phamaceuticals. 
office  machines,  aircraft — and  indeed, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  textiles — that  all 
these  are  likewise  iimperiled.  And  the 
American  economy  feells  over  $150  million 
worth  of  goods  to  Switzerland  which  fall 
into  this  category.  . 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  wish  to 
point  out,  Mr.  Shaker,  that  United 
States  imports  of  watches  from  Switzer- 
land have  suffered  a  serious  decline  over 
the  past  two  years,  due  in  no  small  part 
to  actions,  either  taken  or  threatened, 
by  this  administration.  In  1953,  we  im- 
ported $71  million  worth  of  watches  and 
watch  movements  from  Switzerland;  in 
1954,  $54  million;  and  in  1955,  these  im- 
ports were  running  at  $42  million.  It  is 
clear  that  this  serious  falloff  in  our  im- 
ports of  Swiss. watches  has  already  af- 
fected some  of  our  exports  to  Switzerland 
and,  unless  some  improvement  takes 
place,  our  entire  export  trade  with 
Switzerland  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 
Yet  what  has  happened?  Has  this  ad- 
ministration taken  the  positive  ster>s  nec- 
essary to  restore  to  watch  imports  their 
rightful  share  in  the  American  market. 
The  answer  is  "No."  We  all  are  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  action  taken  in  July  1954. 
by  the  President  to  increase  the  tariffs  on 
watch  imports  by  50  percent  under  the 
escape  clause. 

But  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  there 
have  ensued  a  whole  series  of  actions  and " 
threats  of  actions  designed  further  to  re- 
strict the  imF>ortation  of  Swiss  watches. 
At  this  very  moment,  there  are  grave 
threats  overhanging  our  trade  relations 
with  Switzerland  that  cast,  like  a  forbid- 
ding cloud,  gray  doubt  and  uncertainty 
before  it.  This  is,  I  submit,  a  most  un- 
seemly way  to  treat  a  good  friend  and 
customer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  rather 
than  move  backward,  the  administra- 
tion should  reverse  its  direction  and 
begin  to  do  something  constructive  to 
stem  the  precipitous  decline  in  our  watch 
imports.  The  first  thing  that  should  be 
done  is  to  review  and  reverse  the  escape- 
clause  decision  of  July  1954  as  provided 
for  by  law.    In  offering  this  suggestion. 
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I  am  dolnsr  no  more  than  repcftting  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Maryland.  T.  R. 
McKeldln.  a  Republican  himself,  who  ia 
much  concerned  with  our  foreign-trade 
relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  proposal  which 
should  commend  Itself  to  all  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike.  Indeed,  a  trade 
policy  that  seeks  the  freeing  and  expan- 
sion of  world  trade,  that  seeks  the  en- 
hanced use  of  our  own  economic  re- 
sources, that  seeks  a  firmer  binding  of 
the  ties  of  mutual  interest  between  the 
nations  of  the  free  world — such  a  for- 
eign-trade policy  must  be  bipartisan  in 
scope.  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  proposed  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
operation and  by  following  our  now  tra- 
ditional guidelines,  our  foreign-trade 
policy  must  become  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  our  total  foreign  policy. 
Through  it  we  can  achieve  a  stronger 
community  of  free  nations  and  greater 
economic  prosperity  at  home. 

I  close.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  plea  for 
following  with  determination  the  en- 
lightened course  charted  in  the  early 
1930's  by  Cordell  Hull.  No  less  can  be 
expected  of  us  and.  truly,  we  could 
choose  no  better  path  today. 


HONORING  SURVIVING  VETERANS 
OP  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikis)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKE&  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
offer  a  resolution  to  provide  for  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  to  honor  the  sur- 
viving veterans  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  and  to  provide  for  a  medal  to  be 
struck  and  presented  to  each  of  them. 

Almost  91  years  have  pa-^sed  since  that 
war  ended  on  April  9.  1865.  and  it  is  al- 
together remarkable  that  there  are  still 
a  few  Uving  survivors  both  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North.  In  their  earliest  youth 
these  men  knew  from  first-hand  experi- 
ence the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  for 
division.  But  they  saw  the  end  of  the 
conflict,  and  the  days  of  reconstruction. 
They  witnessed  the  healing  of  the 
wounds  of  war  and  the  resurs;ence  of  a 
nation  united  in  common  accord.  Two 
world  wars  have  come  and  gone,  and  yet 
we  remember  these  men  who  are  a  link 
with  our  past  and  a  reminder  of  that 
psalm: 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  It  ts 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  In  unity. 
(PMUin  cxxxlll :  1.) 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Con- 
gress to  commemorate  special  occasions 
by  awarding  medals  as  a  symbol  of  a 
belief  in  an  ideal.  A  medal  is  something 
more  than  a  gold  medallion.  It  is  the 
recognition  of  an  event,  an  award  to  a 
deserving  person  who  personifies  that 
event,  and  a  concept  of  a  nation's  values. 

To  honor  this  handful  of  survivors  of 
all  those  men  who  played  a  part  in  the 
Confederate  and  Federal  armies  would 
be  to  pay  tribute  not  only  to  them  but 
also  to  the  tradition  of  unity  that  exists 
among  our  48  States. 


What  I  propose  Is  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  veterans  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  will  \x  the  center  of  a  cere- 
mony symbolizing  the  oneness  and  the 
indivisibility  of  this  country.  I  propose 
that  the  remaining  survivors  be  cor- 
dially and  wholeheartedly  invited  to 
come  here  for  this  ceremony  at  Govern- 
ment expense — both  the  Confederate 
and  the  Federal  survivors — and  that 
they  be  honored  with  all  due  courtesy. 
I  ask.  further,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
strike  off  a  medallion  suitable  for  the 
event,  and  that  this  medal  serve  as  a 
decoration  on  the  occasion  for  each  of 
the  survivors. 

Recognizing  that  age  brings  infirmity 
and  that  ill  health  may  prevent  actual 
attendance  at  the  ceremony  for  one  or 
more  of  the  surviving  veterans,  my  reso- 
lution also  provides  that  the  presenta- 
tion may  be  made  at  the  home  of  any 
surviving  veteran  or  veterans  who  can- 
not come  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
for  the  presentation  ceremonies  and  the 
joint  session. 

The  k>estowal  of  this  honor  at  such  a 
ceremony  is  l)oth  timely  and  appropri- 
ate. It  is  timely  tx-cau.se  life  is  running 
out  for  the  men  on  both  sides  who  of- 
fered their  last  full  mea.sure  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  in  which  they  believed.  It 
is  timely,  aL>o,  t)ecause  our  country  is 
currently  living  in  the  phenomenon  of 
a  remarkable  public  Interest  in  the  per- 
sonalities and  the  circiunstances  of  the 
War  Between  the  States.  This  may  be 
because  of  that  extraordinary  novel. 
Gone  With  the  Wind,  and  the  wealth 
of  American  literature — fiction,  biogra- 
phy, and  history— that  followed  in  its 
wake.  It  muy.  again  be  the  result  of 
the  depth  of  feeling  Americans  recog- 
nize about  a  war  that  had  such  leaders 
in  the  South  as  Robert  E.  Lee  and  in  the 
North  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  among  sov- 
ereign and  dynamic  States,  and  among 
groups  of  Americans  living  in  varying  cli- 
mates of  opinion,  there  will  be  diversity 
amidst  unity.  This  is  similar  to  that 
concept  in  hterature  which  we  call  unity 
in  variety,  "tlie  principle  that  beauty  In 
art.  depends  on  the  fusion  of  a  variety 
of  elementi  into  an  organic  whole  which 
produces  a  single  impression."  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  in  the  vast  continental 
expanse  of  our  Nation  there  will  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  that  they  may, 
from  time  to  time,  excite  strong  feels  as 
various  issues  are  debated.  But  we  have 
a  way  of  settling  suqh  matters  by  major- 
ity vote,  and  by  passing  laws  which 
have — as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  so  aptly 
phrased  it — the  support  of  a  "prepon- 
derant public  opinion." 

Over  and  above  these  measures,  should 
we  not  emphasize  the  constructive  forces 
6f  our  society — emphasize  the  essential 
unity  and  oneness  of  the  North  and  the 
South — one  Nation,  indivisible  with  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all? 

The  ceremony  I  propose,  the  awards, 
the  very  presence  together,  side  by  side, 
of  the  soldiers  who  still  survive  from  the 
armies  of  the  North  and  the  armies  of 
the  South,  will,  imder  the  roof  of  this 
Capitol,  provide  the  living  proof  of  the 


prophetic  alms  for  which.  In  the  end. 
both  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
strove  so  mightily.  For  as  we  all  know. 
General  Lee  and  President  Lincoln  saw 
eye  to  eye  on  the  future  of  this  Nation 
once  the  guns  of  war  had  k)een  stilled. 

For  decades  the  line  of  survivors  has 
been  thinning  and  is  now  threatening  to 
disappear  altogether.  The  opportunity 
is,  as  of  this  moment,  held  out  to  us.  to 
translate  a  kind  of  flnal  encampment  of 
the  Confederate  and  Federal  armies  into 
a  gesture  that  will  give  us  all  a  reborn 
faith  in  the  valor  and  the  toughness  that 
make  this  country  great. 

For  me  It  seems  an  event  upon  which 
we  can  all  unite.  It  Is  an  event  we  must 
provide  for  now  for  It  cannot  wal^  It 
will  give  the  Nation  the  drama  tld^  and 
arresting  spectacle  of  a  force  that  once 
divided  the  country  now  uniting  It.  The 
very  character  of  the  scene  will  carry 
with  it  all  the  meaning  and  emphasis  of 
history,  the  history  that  in  the  light  of 
developments,  binds  a  nation  together. 
It  will  be  the  living  testimony  of  a  proph- 
ecy come  true.  The  Nation  will  have  af- 
forded it  the  ultimate  proof  that  there 
was.  Indeed,  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  for  all. 

And  I  know  of  no  place,  more  hallowed, 
more  precisely  fitting,  more  awe-inspir- 
ing for  a  ceremony  symbolizing  ultimate 
and  consummated  reconciliation  than 
the  Halls  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 
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STANDBY  WHILE  THEY  CLOSE 
THE  SKIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  California  fMr.  Holi- 
nrtD!  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  for  this  hour's  time  In  order 
that  some  of  my  colleapues  and  myself 
may  speak  on  a  subject  which  Is  very 
Important  to  the  Nation  and  important 
to  the  people  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  growing  numbers  of 
Americans  who  u<e  air  transportation 
are  all  familiar  with  the  word  "standby." 

Those  of  us  who  have  tried  to  reserve 
seats  in  a  hurry  out  of  Washington  know 
these  words  very  well. 

The  last  remaining  Independent  air- 
line of  any  size— the  California  airline 
group  of  war  veterans  that  introduced 
the  first  coast-to-coast  aircoach  flights 
10  years  ayo  is  still  standing  by.  North 
American  Airlines  of  Burbank.  is  stand- 
ing by  wonderini?  whether  It  Is  going  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States 
trunkline  air  carrier  family. 

The  plight  of  North  American  Is  Im- 
portant to  us  In  California.  This  pio- 
neering aircoach  service  brings  over  125.- 
000  people  to  and  from  California  every 
year.  Its  innovation  of  transcontinen- 
tal aircoach  fares  sets  the  pace  for  simi- 
lar economy  aircoach  flights  to  our 
State. 

North  American's  management,  devel- 
oped the  first  aircoach  service  idea  in 
1945  and  flew  the  first  low-cost  Cali- 
fornia-New York  aircoach  flights  in  1946. 
Other  airlines,  who  said  at  first,  "it 
could  not  be  done,"  did  not  generally  offer 


their  passengers  aircoach  economy  until 
1952. 

North  American  gave  the  public  the 
first  $99  transcontinental  coach  fares 
and  saw  this  economy  copied  by  other 
airlines  In  1952.  Still  operating  with- 
out subsidy,  as  they  did  from  the  very 
first.  North  American  in  1952  reduced  its 
coast-to-coast  round-trip  fare  to  $160, 
a  rate  that  was  not  matched  by  the  big 
airlines  until  September   1955. 

But  now — having  led  the  way  in  giving 
the  public  the  first  real  economies  in 
air  travel  and  having  led  the  industry 
reluctantly  to  adopt  the  very  economy 
flights  that  have  given  the  big  carriers 
their  greatest  mass  passenger  market. 
North  American  Is  told  to  stand  by. 

While  celebratinR  the  lOlh  anniversary 
of  their  Idea  that  has  revolutionized  air 
travel.  North  American  has  t>een  snarled 
In  administrative  redtape.  It  has  been 
singled  out  on  economic  grounds  alone, 
for  special  technical  "treatment"  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  And  if  the 
"treatment"  works.  North  American 
would  be  grounded  and  forever  forbidden 
by  Government  edict  to  offer  any  more 
new  Ideas,  new  economies,  new  "firsts"  to 
the  public  and  to  air  transportation  In 
the  years  ahead. 

The  potency  and  impact  of  the  North 
American  economy  idea  has  already  l>een 
firmly  established  in  its  very  first  10 
years. 

But  how  about  the  10  years  ahead? 
Well  It  is  clear  that  if  the  first  10  years 
of  struggle  to  Implant  new  economy  Ideas 
m  air  transportation  have  been  this  dif- 
ficult for  North  American,  the  next  10 
years  without  the  kind  of  competitive 
spur  this  kind  of  airline  operailon  pro- 
vides, are  going  to  be  equally  difficult 
unless  the  CAB  starts  administering  the 
act  as  Congress  intended. 

Because  the  skies — by  CAB  edict — 
have  been  all  but  closed  to  new  airline 
competition  on  major  passenger  trunk 
routes.  More  recently  they've  been 
closed  for  all  practical  purposes  on  the 
high -cost,  to-luxury  overseas  routes. 

Let  us  look  at  the  recent  CAB  record  of 
saying  "no"  to  new  comjjetitlve  deas 
offered  by  North  American  to  save  the 
public  money  and  U)  Increase  air  tiavel 
for  the  whole  industry. 

My  New  York  colleagues,  who  fly  to 
and  from  Washington,  now  pay  $30.14 
for  a  first-class  round  trip,  which,  of 
course,  usually  involves  trying  your  luck 
with  weekend  stand bys.  A  New  York- 
Washlngton  coach  fare  of  a  straight  $20 
would  now  be  In  effect  if  the  CAB  had 
approved  North  American's  application 
of  2  years  ago  to  provide  a  continuous 
low-cost  shuttle  service  between  New 
York  and  Washington. 

My  colleagues — and  their  constitu- 
ents— from  New  York.  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, E>etrolt.  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis.  Atlanta,  Miami.  Dallas.  Tulsa. 
Oklahoma  City.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Kansas 
City.  Denver,  and  other  cities  in  a  21- 
clty  network  would  now  be  paying  about 
33  percent  less  for  air-coach  travel  in 
and  out  of  these  cities  If  the  CAB  had 
approved  North  American's  application 
to  introduce  true  low-fare  air  coach  of 
3.2  cents  a  mile.  But  the  CAB  said  "No" 
and  a  possible  saving  of  $100  million  a 


year  to  passengers  in  and  out  of  these 
cities  was  burled. 

All  Americans  and  Europeans  who 
have  long  hoped  for  the  day  when  they 
could  fly  the  Atlantic  at  fares  within 
their  means  had  a  rude  Jolt  last  month 
when  the  CAB  turned  down  North 
American's  application  to  provide  low- 
cost  air-coach  service  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  at  fares  about 
half  the  lowest  off-season  tourist  rates 
charged.  The  CAB  had  previously 
pointed  with  some  pride  to  the  fact  that 
domestic  coach  fares  of  3.2  cents  per 
mile  are  now  In  effect  between  New  York 
and  California.  But,  under  pressure 
again  from  those  who  said  lower  fares 
were  "Impossible '  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  Board  turned  down  North  Ameri- 
can's application  for  true  low-fare  over- 
seas-coach service.  As  a  flnal  blow  to 
air  travelers — after  rejecting  the  North 
American  idea — the  CAB  under  pressure 
has  approved  a  first-class-fare  increase 
across  the  Atlantic.  As  a  sop  td  public 
opinion,  however,  the  Board  still  apolo- 
getically states  that  alr-tourlst  fares 
across  the  ocean  are  too  high. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  public  now  pays 
more  than  double  to  fly  over  salt  water. 
It  pays  twice  as  much  to  fly  across  the 
ocean  In  the  same  planes  as  It  does  to 
fly  air  coach  to  and  from  California. 
Why  does  it  cost  twice  as  much  to  fly 
over  salt  water?  The  reason  is  elemen- 
tary. Completely  controlled  by  an  inter- 
national cartel  there  is  no  independent 
competition  over  the  ocean  to  provide 
the  price  yardstick  which  North  Amer- 
ican has  done  over  land. 

So  these  big  Ideas  for  future  economy 
in  air  travel  have  been  summarily 
brushed  off  by  the  CAB.  All  the  Ideas 
came  from  North  American  just  as  did 
the  Idea  of  low -cost  domestic  air  coach, 
the  Idea  we  just  celebrated. 

Tuesday  was  a  milestone  in  air  trans- 
portation progress,  the  10th  birthday  of 
the  first  coast-to-coast  air  coach  econ- 
omy fiights.  It  would  be  tragic  for  the 
public  and  the  Industry  if  this  milestone 
became  a  tombstone. 

The  sound  alternative,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  for  Congress  to  take  a  new  look  at 
the  fortifications  which  have  been  built 
by  Government  regulation  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  skies  from  encroach- 
ment from  any  new  major  trunk  line 
air  competition.  Congress  wrote  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  In  1938  and  Incor- 
porated in  the  act  the  legislative  intent 
that  there  should  be  competition  in  air 
transportation.  There  has  been  no  new 
competition  allowed  by  the  CAB  on 
major  passenger  routes  for  18  long  years. 
There  has  never  been  a  comprehensive 
Congressional  investigation  of  trunk  line 
air  passenger  rates.  This  seems  more 
than  passing  strange,  because  wherever 
there  has  t>een  vigorous  new  independent 
air  coach  competition — such  as  between 
New  York  and  California — air  coach 
rates  have  l)een  forced  down.  Wherever 
the  CAB  has  not  permitted  new  com- 
petition to  enter  jx>ute  service,  air  coach 
fares  of  the  big  carriers  stay  at  higher 
levels. 

So  It  seems  to  be  up  to  Congress  to 
take  a  good  careful  look  at  this  develop- 
ment of  a  sky  monopoly,  to  see  why  no 


new  earners  have  been  certified  for  ma- 
jor route  ccmpetitlon,  to  see  why  fares 
have  not  been  brought  down  as  they 
could  and  should  be  on  both  domestic 
and  overseas  routes. 

It  is  our  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  And 
the  Board  should  be  called  to  accoimt 
when  its  enforcement  of  the  act  runs 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

In  the  public  interest  we  caimot  stand 
by  forevei  while  they  close  the  sky. 
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Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  from  Cali- 
fornia take  special  pride  today  in  the 
fact  that  aircoach  was  launched  by  Cal- 
ifornia veterans  10  years  ago  this  month. 

Our  State  has  not  only  contributed 
much,  but  has  gained  much  from  low- 
cost  aircoach — an  idea  which  was  first 
ventured  by  North  American  Airlines 
present  management.  North  American 
flies  some  60.000  passengers  into  Cali- 
fornia each  year,  and,  of  course,  addi- 
tional tens  of  thousands  of  coach  pas- 
sengers are  brought  by  other  air  carriers 
which  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  pio- 
neer independent  company. 

Ten  years  ago  the  first  coach  flight,  a 
DC-3,  took  off  with  22  passengers.  This 
year  almost  half  of  the  total  air-pas- 
senger traffic  will  travel  aircoach. 

What  will  we  be  celebrating  some  10 
years  hence?  Will  it  be  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  aircoach  and  an  age  of  popu- 
lar air  transportation,  comparable  with 
the  automotive  age? 

Or  will  it  be  an  enthely  opposite  sit- 
uation? Today  North  American's  con- 
tinued existence  hangs  on  the  thread  of 
a  court  stay,  preventing  temporarily  the 
execution  of  the  CAB's  order  grounding 
the  carrier.  Ten  years  hence  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  there  will  be  no  inde- 
pendent competitor,  and  that,  to  Judge 
by  the  past  decade,  even  the  present 
number  of  12  certificated  carriers  will  be 
reduced,  so  that  there  may  be  only  8  or 
even  fewer  domestic  carriers. 

Why  should  we  be  wary  of  such  a  de- 
velopment and  do  all  in  our  power  to 
prevent  this  happening?  I  make  no  spe- 
cial case  for  any  one  company,  nor  do  I 
hold  any  company  to  blame.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  our  economic  system,  that 
where  there  is  independent  competition, 
the  public,  the  consumer,  profits.  Where 
everything  is  closed  to  competition,  and 
the  industry  is  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  regulates  itself,  you  have  a  mo- 
nopoly situation,  and  scarcity  breeds 
high  prices  and  generally  poor  service. 

Any  reasonable  person  familiar  with 
the  facts  knows  that  the  elimination  of 
North  American  will  spell  an  Increase 
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In  prices  f or  aJl  air  trsTelers.  Here  are 
the  facts: 

North  American  adopted  $160  trans- 
continental   round-trip   fares    in    1953. 

Three  major  airlines,  American.  TWA. 
ard  United,  adopted  their  rate  in  Sep- 
tember 1955.  to  run  for  a  6-month  pe- 
riod, expiring  on  March  15  of  this  year. 

It  was  expected  that  North  American 
would  be  out  of  business  by  March  15. 
But.  with  the  CAfi's  decision  being  stayed 
pending  appeal  in  the  courts,  the  major 
carriers  have  now  announced  that  they 
will  extend  the  low  rates.  TWA  and 
United  for  6  months,  and  American  Air- 
lines for  60  days. 

I  quote  from  Aviation  Daily  of  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1956: 

AA   AsKa   eO-DAT   Eztknsion   or   Exccssioit 
Pau 

American  Airlines,  In  contrast  to  6-month 
proposals  of  competing  lines,  has  asked  CAB 
for  a  00-day  extension  of  the  9160  round-trip 
transcontinental  coach  excursion  fare.  Tar- 
iffs of  American.  TWA.  and  United,  filed  last 
September,  are  currently  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire March  IS.  TWA  and  ITnlted  have  pro- 
posed  extensloru   until    September    15. 

American's  revised  tariff  would  expire  May 
18.  Spokesman  for  the  airline  said  the 
limited  extension  Is  proposed  so  that  a  more 
complete  picture  may  be  obtained  on  which 
to  decide  whether  the  special  low  fares  should 
apply  during  the  peak  summer  travel  season. 
The  fare  Is  arallable  only  when  round  trip 
tickets  are  purchased  and  travel,  limited  to 
Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  each  week, 
U  completed  within  30  days.  Normal  one- 
way transcontinental  coach  fare  Is  $99. 

Interestingly  enoush.  In  the  same  issue 
of  Aviation  Daily  appears  this  item,  re- 
garding the  fate  of  North  American  be- 
fore the  courts: 

CouxT  Coicsmms  Noa-ni  A  Mexican's  Appcal 
From  CAB  Dzcisioif 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  has  taken  under  advise- 
ment the  appeal  of  North  American  Airlines 
aeeklng  reversal  of  CAB's  decision  revoking 
its  nonscheduled  airline  operatln«i;  authority. 
Final  arguments  were  heard  Monday  by 
Judges  Edgerton.  Washington,  and  Danaher. 
The  CAB  decision  has  been  stayed  pending 
outcome  of  the  appeal.  There  are  no  Indi- 
cations as  to  when  the  Court  might  be  ex- 
pected to  act,  although  It  previously  served 
notice  on  the  parties  that  It  desired  an  ex- 
pedited proceeding." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  major  airlines 
plan  to  maintain  this  $160  fare  only  so 
long  as  North  American  continues  in 
business. 

And  it  is  also  obvious  that  as  soon  as 
transcontinental  fares  go  up.  all  fares 
will  be  upgraded. 

For  these  reasons.  I  feel  it  is  imperative 
that  the  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittees go  to  the  heart  of  this  matter 
Immediately.  Whatever  the  solution,  it 
must  come  now.  while  North  American 
is  still  in  the  air.  There  is  nothing 
deader  than  a  small  business  that  is  not 
operating  unless  it  is  an  airline  that  is 
not  flying. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  DolnI.  and  the 
gentlemen  from  California  TMr.  Utt  and 
Mr  HosMEx]  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion,  when  we  are  saluting  the  flrst 
decade  of  air-coach  flights,  a  construc- 
tive advance  in  air  transportation,  my 
home  city  of  Long  Beach,  Calif,  has  his- 
toric importance  and  significance. 

Ten  years  age  a  youthful  California 
combat  flier  named  Stanley  Weiss,  not 
long  discharged  from  service  as  a  pilot 
over  the  hazardous  Hump,  piloted  from 
the  Long  Beach  airport  the  flrst  trans- 
continental air  coach  flight  in  this 
country.  Like  other  ex-OI's.  Weiss  and 
his  a.ssociate.  James  Flschgrund,  a  for- 
mer Navy  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Pacific,  had  been  encouraged  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  get  into  aviation.  They  read 
official  Government  booklets  telling  them 
how  to  enter  the  air  transportation  busi- 
ness. These  booklets  were  called.  I  be- 
lieve. War  Wings  for  Peace. 

They  also  read  Government  literature 
instructing  them  how  to  obtain  Federal 
loans,  in  order  to  buy  Government  trans- 
port aircraft  for  conversion  into  civilian 
service. 

With  their  ovr.  savings  and  an  RFC 
loan  for  $30,000,  .these  two  California 
veterans  purchased  a  DC-3  aircraft.  It 
was  in  this  plane,  converted  and  adapted 
for  passenser  service,  that  they  flew  that 
first  air-coach  flight  from  Long  Beach 
to  New  York,  in  18  hours,  with  4  stops 
en  route,  carrying  22  passengers. 

The  two  veterans  did  not  make  the 
newspapers  with  that  flight.  They  were 
too  busy  handling  all  details  of  their 
ground  and  air  operations  to  be  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  were  mak- 
ing air  transportation  history.  But  his- 
tory they  did  make,  as  they  were  joined 
by  two  other  California  air-coach  pio- 
neers, J.  B.  Lewis  and  Ross  R.  Hart,  in 
forming  the  present  North  American 
Airlines  group. 

So  this  pioneering  of  air  coach  was. 
In  its  flrst  stapes,  a  California  develop- 
ment by  California  independent  business 
men,  who  saw  and  met  the  need  for  a 
new  kind  of  low-cost  air  transportation 
service.  Later  other  independents — 
some  300  companies,  in  fact— joined  in 
the  mushrooming  development  of  air 
coach.  The  North  American  group, 
which  introduced  the  idea,  has  remained 
the  largest  survivor  and  has  led  the  air- 
transportation  lndu.stry  to  the  present 
almost  universal  adoption  of  air -coach 
service. 

The  early  Government  loans  have  long 
since  been  paid  back.  For  the  North 
American  idea.  launched  from  Long 
Beach,  has  proved  to  be  truly  a  billion- 
dollar  idea  in  this  pa.<:t  decade.  Air 
coach  is  largely  responsible  for  the  re- 
cent record  peak  earnings  of  our  air- 
lines. Their  proflts.  which  air  coach 
helped  to  swell,  have  helped  our  air- 
lines stand  on  their  own  feet  financially 
without  recourse  to  Government  sub- 
sidy. And  thus  both  airline  passengers 
and  taxpayers  have  been  saved  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  by  this  amazing 
10-year-old  youngster— air  coach. 

This  Is  an  American  story,  story  of 
free  enterprise,  functioning   vigorously 


aiMl  compeilUvtly  to  bring  new  ideas, 
mass  market  economies  and  a  greater 
volume  of  profits  to  a  great  American 
industry. 

Here  we  .see  demonstrated  the  princi- 
ple which  has  made  the  free  enterprise 
system  great.  By  reducing  unit  costs 
the  volume  of  business  increased  enor- 
mously— so  that  fares  were  reduced  and 
the  indu-^try  grew.  Today,  thanks  to  the 
North  American  idea  which  was  first 
tested  in  that  historic  flight  from  Long 
Bench  in  February  1946,  aviation  has 
become  our  fastest  growing  business. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  concerned  about  what  has  been  said 
here  today  about  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving and  perhaps  reafllrming  the  right 
of  entry  into  an  American  industry  in 
which  new  competition  has  demon- 
strated it  can  make  new  and  valuable 
contributions  in  the  public  interest. 

With  your  permission  I  should  like  to 
quote  some  excerpts  from  a  news  dis- 
patch published  Sunday.  January  22.  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  This 
article  is  headed  "Travel  By  Air  Coach 
Has  Phenomenal  Rise." 

It  goes  on  to  state: 

Scheduled  alr-conch  travel  Is  a  relatively 
recent  development,  with  the  nonscheduled 
(Independent I  lines  deserving  a  bow  for 
UtcnUly  forcing  the  low-coat  travel  laau*. 

The  article  then  points  out  that  there 
was  almost  no  air  coach  on  the  major 
airlines  in  1948,  whereas  today  approxi- 
mately 33  percent  or  more  of  the  sched- 
ule airlines"  business  is  air  coach. 

"Why  this  specUcular  growth?"  the 
article  asks.  It  goes  further  and  states 
that  our  big  air  lines  "were,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  slow  to  adopt  air 
coach— but  when  they  finally  did.  ex- 
pansion was  fast." 

Careful  investigation  of  the  history  of 
this  phenomenal  development  shows 
that  these  facts  are  substantially  correct. 
Air  coach,  launched  10  years  ago  this 
month,  was  the  proud  postwar  baby  of 
former  GI  fliers.  They  were  encouraged 
by  Government  to  get  into  the  business. 
They  nursed  the  baby  along  for  2  years 
with  their  own  money  and  without 
Government  subsidy  payments.  They 
met  a  real  public  need  by  providing  the 
first  true  low-cost  air  fares. 

But  while  they  were  trying  to  nurture 
this  new  mass  air  pa.sscntjer  market,  the 
larue  subsidized  passenger  carriers 
looked  askance  at  the  Infant.  They 
predicted  air  coach  would  never  live 
because  it— the  whole  idea  of  lower  fares 
for  more  people— was  impractical  and 
impossible.  So  as  a  result  of  their  early 
reluctance  to  give  the  American  people 
air  coach,  the  independents  had  to  go  it 
alone  in  order  to  prove  their  point  that 
what  the  United  States  airline  industry 
really  needed  was  passengers — not  sub- 
sidies. 

The  independents— such  as  North 
American— were  right.  Their  pioneer- 
ing has  helped  the  United  States  airline 
industry  place  itself  in  a  better  position  ^^ 
to  cope  with  a  general  downturn  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history,  according  to  a 
recent  talk  by  Joseph  H.  Fitzgerald,  di- 
rector of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's 
air  operations  bureau.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
stated,  "improved  reliability  and  speed. 


accompanied  by  lower  fares  In  relation 
to  all  other  prices"  has  made  air  travel 
a  primary  means  of  trarel  between  cities 
separated  by  any  appreciable  distance." 

It  Is  quite  clear,  then,  that  new  com- 
petition— the  competition  of  the  North 
American  air  coach  idea — has  been  good 
for  the  public  and  good  for  the  industry. 

Yet  North  American,  the  largest  sur- 
viving independent  airline  of  some  300 
hopefully  started  by  war  veterans  a  dec- 
ade ago.  is  still  trying  desperately  on  its 
10th  tjirthday  to  secure  from  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  a  certificate  to  fur- 
nish broader,  low-cost  air  coach  service 
extending  beyond  Its  present  New  York- 
Califomia.  New  York-Florida,  and  New 
York -Texas  routes. 

The  CAB  has  to  date  turned  this  com- 
petitive-minded airline  group  down  by 
seeking  to  revoke  its  operating  authority 
for  flying  "too  regalarly."  No  question 
of  safety  is  involved  and  no  question  is 
raised  concerning  the  fitness  of  North 
American  to  operate  an  airline  reliably 
and  eCQciently. 

The  CAB  has  denied  all  of  this  airline's 
applications  to  offer  new  low-fare  air 
coach  comi>cUtion  on  major  routes.  It 
abo  turned  down  this  airline's  plea  to  fly 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe  at 
fares  53  percent  lower  than  the  lowest 
tourist  fares  now  charged  overseas. 

This  presents  the  rather  appalling  pic- 
ture of  a  Government  bureau  valiantly 
determined  to  hold  the  line  to  protect 
the  skies  and  the  12  major  trunk  airlines 
Irom  a  newcomer  who  only  seeks  to  offer 
the  kind  of  low-fare  competition  that 
builds  ma.ss  traffic,  increases  profits  for 
everyone,  and  saves  the  air  traveler  both 
tiavel  and  tax  money. 

The  CAB  has  not  granted  its  required 
certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity 
to  a  single  new  trunk  passenger  airline 
since  1938.  nearly  18  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  ori.unal  18  big  trunk  carriers 
had  shrunk  to  12  through  mergers  and 
consolidations. 

We  are  all  entitled  to  ask  today  the 
same  questions  tliat  this  airLne  has  been 
asking  the  CAB: 

Are  the  skies  permanently  closed  to  all 
new  compctUlon.  new  Ideas,  new  economy 
services  on  our  major  passenger  routes? 
•  •  •  Is  It  In  the  public  Uiterest  for  a  single 
Federal  regulatory  bureau  to  use  Its  powers, 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress,  to  bar 
entry  of  qu.tltfled  new  trunk  carriers  In  air 
passenger  transportation? 


EIGHTIETH      BIRTHDAY      OF      HIS 
HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  XH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  MurrayI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  March  2,  in  religious 
services  the  world  over,  Roman  Catholics 
will  present  their  spiritual  leader,  his 
holiness  Pope  Pius  XII.  a  great  spiritual 
bouquet  for  a  happy  80th  birthday.  I 
think  it  fitting  and  proper  that  we,  in 
this  great  Conpress.  wish  his  holiness  a 
most  happy  birthday. 

Without  a  guided  missile  he  has 
pierced  the  most  formidable  forces 
against  truth  and  Justice.     Without  a 


single  atom  bomb  he  has  established  an 
impregnable  defense  to  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  under  God  from  the  forces 
from  an  enemy  who  possesses  every  de- 
structive method  to  human  dignity  con- 
ceived by  man's  mind. 

I  think  it  proper  to  recall  briefly  the 
history  of  this  great  man.  He  was  bom 
on  March  2,  1876,  Eugenio  Maria  Joseph 
Pacelll,  In  an  apartment  house  in  Rome, 
Italy,  the  son  of  a  pious  and  God-fearing 
family.  In  1899  he  was  ordained  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  in  Rome,  Italy. 
In  1901.  after  several  years  of  the  type 
of  parish  work  that  is  the  duty  of  most 
ministers  of  God.  he  became  a  member 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

In  1917  he  became  Titular  Archbishop 
of  Saides.  In  1929  he  became  a  cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
1930  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

On  his  birthday,  March  2.  1939,  he 
was  selected  the  spirituaf  leader  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  the  world  over.  He  is  the 
first  Catholic  pope  to  have  ever  visited 
this  country.  He  has  an  especial  love  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
coimtry.  In  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
he  made  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning his  impression  of  our  great  men: 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  striking 
natural  beauties  of  tiie  United  States:  the 
Grand  Canyon,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  several  other  world-renowned 
places. 

I  have  seen  also  many  of  the  sources  of  the 
Inexhaustible  natural  wealth  of  this  country, 
vast  stretches  of  farming  and  grazing  lands, 
lakes,  rivers,  oil  lands,  mine  regions,  and  vast 
forests. 

VUlUng  industrial  centers  with  their  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  plants,  gasing  on  high 
buildings  aud  from  them  seeing  great  bridges 
and  vast  projects  for  supplying  power,  light, 
and  irrigation,  like  Boulder  Dam,  over  which 
I  flew,  have  made  a  deep  Impression  on  me  as 
elcquently  Indicative  of  the  genius  of  the 
American  people. 

During  his  life  to  date,  Pope  Piijs  the 
XII  has  been  a  priest,  bishop,  cardinal, 
apostle,  a  cosmopolitan,  a  teacher,  shep- 
herd, heralder  of  peace,  protector  of  law, 
defender  of  the  city  of  Rome,  benefactor 
of  mankind,  an  educator,  and  a  social 
reformer. 

It  is  reputed  among  persons  of  the 
Catholic  faith  that  St.  Malachy,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  in  1143  made  proph- 
ecies concerning  the  various  popes  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  faith.  Although  these 
prophecies  have  not  always  been  consist- 
ent with  the  facts,  in  1143  Pope  Pius  was 
identified  as  Pastor  Angelicus,  the  An- 
gelic Shepherd.  I  think  none  could  find 
a  better  description  of  the  life  and  work 
of  this  great  spiritual  leader  than  the 
reputed  prophecy. 

Most  of  his  popely  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  working  toward  the  world  peace 
that  this  century  has  sought  with  such 
suffering. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  recall  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  some  of  the  state- 
ments this  great  spiritual  leader  has 
made  concerning  internal  and  interna- 
tional affairs  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
give  some  guidance  to  us  in  our  delibera- 
tions in  years  to  come. 


On  the  question  of  domestic  affairs. 
Pope  Pius  XII  stated  on  September  1, 
1944,  that  "a  well-regulated  economic 
and  social  order  must  rest  on  the  solid 
basis  of  the  right  to  private  property." 
He  said,  in  Quadragesimo  Anno: 

Private  property  Is  in  a  particiilar  way  the 
natural  fruit  of  labor,  the  product  of  the 
concentrated  activity  of  man  which  he  ac. 
quires  by  his  determination  to  develop  and 
Insure  bis  own  existence  and  that  of  his 
family:  to  create  for  himself  and  for  his  loved 
ones  a  free  and  respectable  life,  not  only 
economic,  but  political,  cultural,  and  reirr" 
glous.  Tlie  Christian  conscience,  therefore, 
cannot  admit  as  just  a  social  order  which 
either  denies  In  principle  or  renders  practi- 
cally impossible  or  useless  the  natural  right 
of  property  not  only  to  commodities  but  also 
to  the  means  of  production.  -• 

Likewise,  it  cannot  accept  another  system 
which  recognizes.  It  Is  true,  the  natural  right 
of  property  but  conoeives  of  It  In  ah  erro- 
neous way  and  which  therefore  Is  opposed  to 
a  just  and  healthy  natural  law  that  kind  of 
capitalism  which  Is  based  upon  erroneous 
conceptions  and  unduly  assigns  unto  Itself 
an  unlimited  right  to  property  without  any 
subordination  to  the  common  good. 

With  respect  to  employer-employee 
relations,  he  stated  to  Italian  workmen 
on  March  11.  1945: 

We  should  aspire  to  a  higher  unity  which 
wlU  bridge  the  differences  between  manage- 
Qtent  aud  labor;  which  will  unite  all  who 
participate  in  the  production,  and  this  soli- 
darity is  based  on  the  duty  of  all  parties  to 
work  together  for  the  interests  and  needs  of 
society  as  a  whole.  This  solidarity  must  em- 
brace all  the  branches  of  production:  must 
form  the  foundation  of  a  better  economic 
order,  of  a  sound  and  just  economy;  it  must 
open  the  roads  for  the  working  class  to  obtain 
its  legitimate  responsible  part  In  the  rnatr* 
agement  of  the  national  economy.  "* 

With  respect  to  the  farmer  and  his 
problems,  he  stated  in  August  1947: 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  disturbance 
and  confusion  in  the  world  economy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lamentable  disregard  and  even 
contempt  which  people  show  with  regard  to 
the  agriculturlsU  and  their  Impco-tant  work. 
Does  history  not  teach  us  that  such  an  atti- 
tude Is  the  forerunner  of  the  decline  of 
civilization?  And  is  it  not  significant  that 
precisely  in  the  big  cities  the  alarm  Is  sounded 
to  return  to  the  land  and  raise  a  healthy, 
TlgorouB  Christian  peasantry,  a  farmer's  stock 
which  may  form  a  strong  dam  against  which 
will  break  the  ever-higlier  rising  tidal  wave 
oX  physical  and  moral  decay? 

With  respect  to  immigration,  Pope 
Pius  XII  stated: 

Causes  of  world  tensions  are.  among  other 
things,  limited  national  territory  and  lack  of 
primarj-  materials.  Some  countries  are  reaUy 
overcrowded  and  instead  of  forcing  these 
countries  to  import  food  at  great  costs,  why 
are  iemigratlon  and  Immigration  not  made 
easier,  why  are  families  which  so  desire  not 
allowed  to  go  to  countries  where  It  will  be 
much  easier  for  them  to  make  a  living? 

In  a  letter  to  former  President  Tru- 
man, on  August  26,  1947,  he  stated  with 
respect  to  civil  rights: 

Social  injustices,  racial  injustices,  and 
religious  animosities  exist  today  among  men 
and  groups  who  boast  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. And  they  are  a  very  useful  and  often 
effective  weapon  In  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  bent  on  destroying  all  the  good  which 
that  civilization  has  brotight  to  men.  It  is 
for  all  sincere   lovers  of   the  great  hiuuan 
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family  to  unite  In  wr««tlng  thoa*  weapons 
from  boctlie  hands. 

He  has  made  many  statements  con- 
cerning International  relationships  be- 
tween nations  designed  towards  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  peace  among  nations. 

In  the  United  Nations  Assembly,  he 
said.  In  September  1948: 

Shortly,  m  you  know,  the  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  will  resume  Its  sessions,  duly 
authorized  to  grapple  with  problems  of 
world  peace  and  security  Men  of  learning 
and  experience,  of  high  character  and  lofty 
Ideals,  fully  conscious  of  their  momentous 
responsibility  to  civilization  and  culture, 
win  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  reinsure 
the  family  of  nations,  and.  as  we  fondly 
hope,  not  only  save  It  from  an  unimaginable 
cataclysm,  but  put  It  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  Joy  in  Justice  to  all.  worklngmen  and  em- 
ployer alike,  to  morality  In  national  and  In- 
dividual life  that  has  found  Its  only  possible 
basis  In  religious  faith  In  God.  If  ever  an 
assembly  of  men.  gathered  at  a  critical  cross- 
road In  history,  needed  the  help  of  prayer, 
it  Is  this  assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

He  said.  In  a  Christmas  message  on 
December  24.  1948: 

A  convinced  Christian  cannot  confine 
himself  within  an  easy  and  egotistical  Iso- 
lationism, when  he  witnesses  the  needs  and 
the  misery  of  his  brothers;  when  pleas  for 
help  come  to  him  from  those  In  economic 
distress:  when  he  knows  the  aspirations  of 
the  working  classes  for  more  normal  and 
Just  conditions  of  life:  when  he  Is  aware  of 
the  abuses  of  an  economic  system  which 
puts  money  above  social  obligations;  when 
he  Is  not  Ignorant  of  the  aberrations  of  an 
Intransigent  nationalism  which  denies  or 
spurns  the  common  bonds  Unking  the  sep- 
arate nations  together,  and  Imposing  on 
each  one  of  them  many  and  varied  duties 
toward  the  great  family  of  nations. 

The  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  state  and 
civil  society  has  always  been  based  on  the 
principle  that  In  keeping  with  the  will  of 
God.  the  nations  form  together  a  community 
with  a  common  aim  and  common  duties. 
Sven  when  the  proclamation  of  this  princi- 
ple and  Its  practical  consequences  gave  rise 
to  violent  reactions,  the  church  denied  her 
assent  to  the  erroneous  concept  of  an  abso- 
lutely autonomous  sovereignty  divested  of 
all  social  obligations. 

In  a  Christmas  message  given  in  1954. 
on  the  question  of  our  international  re- 
sponsibility, he  urged  the  world  to  change 
Its  principle  of  coexistence  predicated 
upon  economic  or  military  might  or  fear 
of  the  destructiveness  of  modern  weap- 
ons, to  a  coexistence  predicated  upon 
divine  truths. 

He  acknowledged  coexistence  predi- 
cated upon  fear  would  produce  real  peace 
only  if  it  developed  into  a  fear  of  CJod. 

He  stated,  particularly,  to  we  Repre- 
sentatives in  our  dealings  with  domestic 
and  international  policy: 

In  both  camps,  there  are  millions  in  whom 
the  imprint  of  Christ  Is  preserved  in  a  more 
or  less  active  degree;  they  too,  no  less  than 
faithful  and  fervent  believers,  should  be 
called  upon  to  collaborate  toward  a  renewed 
basis  of  unity  for  the  human  race.  It  is  true 
that,  in  one  of  the  two  camps,  the  voice  of 
thOM  who  stand  resolutely  for  truth,  for 
love,  and  for  the  spirit.  Is  forcibly  suffocated 
by  the  public  authorities,  while  In  the  other 
people  suffer  from  excessive  timidity  In  pro- 
claiming aloud  their  worthy  desires.  It  Is. 
however,  the  duty  of  a  policy  of  unification 
to  encourage  the  former  and  to  make  beard 
the  sentiments  of  the  latter. 

Particularly  In  that  camp  where  It  Is  not  a 
crime    to    oppose    error,    statesmen    should 


have  greater  confidence  In  themselves:  They 
should  give  proof  to  others  of  a  more  firm 
courage  in  foiling  the  maneuvers  of  the 
obscure  forces  which  are  still  trying  to 
establish  power  hegemonies,  and  they  should 
also  show  more  active  wisdom  In  preserving 
and  swelling  the  ranks  of  men  of  good  wlU. 
especially  of  believers  In  God.  who  every- 
where adhere  In  great  numbers  to  the  cause 
of  peace. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  erroneoxu  unifi- 
cation policy — If  not  actually  treachery — to 
sacrifice  In  favor  of  nationalistic  Interests  the 
racial  minorities  who  are  without  strength 
to  defend  their  supreme  possessions:  their 
faith  and  their  Christian  culture.  Whoever 
were  to  do  this  would  not  be  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, nor  would  they  be  acting  honorably 
If  later.  In  cases  where  their  own  InteresU 
demanded  It,  they  were  to  Invoke  religious 
values  and  respect  for  law. 

There  are  many  who  volunteer  to  lay  the 
bases  of  human  unity.  Since,  however, 
these  bases,  this  bridge,  must  be  of  a  spirit- 
ual nature,  those  sceptics  and  cynics  are 
certainly  not  qualified  for  the  task  who.  In 
accordance  with  doctrines  of  a  more  or  leas 
disguised  materialism,  reduce  even  the 
loftiest  truths  and  the  highest  spiritual 
values  to  the  level  of  physical  reacUoos  or 
consider  them  mere  Ideologies. 

Nor  are  those  apt  for  the  task  who  do  not 
recognize  absolute  truths  nor  admit  moral 
obligations  In  the  sphere  of  social  life. 
These  latter  have  already  In  the  past — often 
unknowingly,  by  their  pibuse  of  freedom  and 
by  their  destructive  and  unreasonable  criti- 
cism— prepared  an  atmoephere  favorable  to 
dictatorship  and  oppression;  and  now  they 
push  forward  again  to  obstruct  the  work  of 
social  and  political  pacification  Initiated  un- 
der Christian  Inspiration.  • 

In  some  places  It  happens  not  rarely  that 
they  raise  their  voices  against  those  who. 
conscientiously,  as  Christians,  take  a  rightful 
active  Interest  In  pollUcal  problems  and  In 
public  life  In  general. 

Now  and  then  likewise,  they  disparage  the 
assuredness  and  strength  Christians  draw 
from  the  possession  of  absolute  truth,  and. 
on  the  contrary,  they  spread  abroad  the 
conviction  that  It  Is  to  modern  man's  honor 
and  redounds  to  the  credit  of  his  education, 
that  he  should  have  no  determined  Ideas  or 
tendencies,  nor  be  bound  to  any  spiritual 
world.  Meanwhile,  they  forget  that  It  was 
precisely  from  these  principles  that  the  pres- 
ent confusion  and  disorder  originated,  nor 
will  they  remember  that  It  was  those  very 
Christian  forces  they  now  oppose  that  suc- 
ceeded In  restoring.  In  many  countries,  the 
freedom  which  they  themselves  had  dU- 
sipated. 

Certainly  It  Is  not  upon  such  men  that 
the  common  spiritual  foundation  can  be  laid 
and  the  bridge  of  truth  built.  Indeed  It 
may  well  be  expected  that,  as  occasion  de- 
mands, they  will  not  find  It  at  all  unseemly 
to  be  partial  to  the  false  system  of  the  other 
shore,  adapting  themselves  even  to  be  over- 
come by  It  In  case  It  were  momentarUy  to 
triumph. 

In  awaiting,  therefore,  with  confidence  In 
the  divine  mercy,  that  spiritual  and  ChrU- 
tlan  bridge,  already  In  some  way  existing  be- 
tween the  two  shores,  to  take  on  a  greater 
and  more  effecUve  consistency,  we  would 
exhort  primarily  the  Christians  of  the  na- 
tlons  where  the  divine  gut  of  peace  Is  still 
enjoyed  to  do  everything  possible  to  hasten 
the  hour  of  Its  universal  reestabllshment. 

In  his  most  recent  message  given  last 
Christmas,  he  spoke  upon  the  subject  of 
arms  r.nd  armaments  control,  and  made 
this  warning: 

Efforu  toward  peace  must  consist  not  only 
In  measures  aimed  at  restricting  the  poe- 
slblllty  of  waging  war.  but  even  more  In  pre- 
venting, eliminating  or  lessening  with  time 


the  quarrels  between  nations  which  might 
lead  to  war. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  In  effect- 
ing their  congressional  responsibility 
have  visited  Pope  Pius  and  have  been 
awed  by  his  saintliness. 

On  this,  his  80th  birthday,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  prayers  to  those  of  Catholics 
everywhere,  that  the  yean  ahead  will  be 
Joyous  for  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  the  XII. 
and  that  he  may  In  his  lifetime  observe 
the  culmination  of  the  hope  he  prayed 
for  when  he  was  coronated  Pope  Pius  the 
XII: 

Turning  our  eyes  toward  Him  who  is  the 
Father  of  Light  and  the  pod  of  all  consola- 
tion, and  placing  ourselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mother  of  good  counsel,  who 
was  the  patron  of  the  conclave,  we  assume 
the  government  of  the  bark  of  Peter.  In  the 
hope  of  steering  it  as  safely  as  poaslbla 
throuch  fioods  and  storms  to  the  harbor  of 
peace. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Boyle] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcwn  Illi- 
nois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOYLE  Mr  Speaker.  March  2. 
1956.  marks  the  80th  birthday  of  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  XH.  I  am  sure  that 
all  men  of  good  will  everywhere,  repre- 
senting all  the  religious  faiths  of  man- 
kind, hope  and  pray  that  this  great 
leader  will  enjoy  many  more  full,  healthy 
years  In  the  service  of  mfxnkind.  He  be- 
came a  priest  in  the  Ba.sillca  of  Saint 
Mary  Major  on  April  2.  1899.  In  1904 
he  became  a  monslpnor.  and  soon  an  en- 
voy on  many  missions  abroad.  On  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1930,  he  became  Papal  Secretary 
of  State,  under  Pope  Pius  XI.  On  March 
2.  1939.  Eugenlo  Cardinal  PacelU  was 
elected  to  Peter's  Chair, 

Even  those  who  do  not  acknowledge 
the  Pope  s  religious  leadership  recognize 
In  him  a  world  leader  of  great  signifi- 
cance. In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  he 
is  particularly  respected  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  peace.  In  August.  1939. 
only  a  few  months  after  his  election  as 
Pope  Pius  XII,  he  said  to  the  leaders  of 
nations  and  to  their  peoples, 

"The  dan^^er  is  imminent,  but  there  is 
yet  time.  Nothing  is  lost  with  peace; 
all  may  be  lost  with  war.  Let  them  begin 
negotiations  anew,  conferring  with  good 
will  and  respect  for  reciprocal  rights. 
Then  will  they  find  that  to  sincere  and 
conscientious  negotiations  an  honorable 
solution  is  never  precluded. " 

Pope  Pius  XII,  styled  the  "Pope  of 
Peace."  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  main- 
tain peace  but  the  demon  of  war  was  not 
to  be  stopped  and  war  broke  out  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1939.  Even  then  he  appealed 
to  the  belligerents  to  observe  the  ethical 
rules  of  combat  and  begged  relief  for  the 
wounded  and  war  prisoners.  Mussolini 
defied  papal  pleas  to  keep  Italy  neutral 
and  in  June  1940  ru.shed  to  share  In  the 
spoils  of  fallen  France.  One  year  later 
Hitler  turned  on  his  erstwhile  Commu- 
nist aUy.  On  December  7  of  the  same 
year  the  United  States  was  catapulted 
Into  the  war  by  the  Japanese  attack  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  whole  world  was 
aflame.     The    holy     father    frequently 
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urged  all  men  of  good  will  to  pray  that 
humanity  might  see  the  folly  of  war  and 
the  necessity  of  forsaking  injustice,  im- 
morality and  selfishness. 

Knowing  communism  as  the  enemy  of 
peace  Pope  Plus  XII  was  and  is  com- 
munism's first  and  foremost  opponent. 
He  knew  that  communism  was  the 
avowed  enemy  of  Christianity  and  he 
recognized  that  communism  was  an 
Ideolofry  and  that  ideologies  will  never 
be  defeated  by  wars,  but  only  by  sounder 
Ideas  and  programs  more  vigorously  ad- 
vocated and  put  Into  practice. 

On  one  occasion  the  arch  atheist  and 
materialibt,  Stalin,  srudely  asked,  'How 
many  divisions  does  the  Pope  have?" 
When  asked  what  he  thought  about  Sta- 
lin's inquiry,  hl^  holiness  said:  "You 
may  tell  my  son  Jrscph  he  will  meet  my 
divisions  in  the  hereafter." 

Despite  the  fact  that  cardinals,  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  the  heroic  laity  were 
imprisoned,  exiled,  and  martyred,  the 
pope  never  once  called  for  a  preventive 
war.  Instead,  he  incessantly  appealed 
for  a  revival  of  virtue  and  love  of  all 
men.  The  1955  Christmas  appeal  for 
armament  control  in  the  nuclear  age 
was  a  natural  follow-through  of  the  holy 
father's  constant  concern  for  peace  with 
Justice. 

On  thl<?  anniversary  of  the  pope's 
birthday  the  world  should  recall  what 
he  said  at  the  address  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Eugene,  June  2.  1947: 

The  future  belongs  to  those  who  love,  not 
to  those  who  hate. 

To  his  holiness  the  hearts  of  human- 
ity everywhere  extend  its  good  wishes 
and  congratulations.  The  people  of  the 
12lh  Congressional  Di.'^trict  of  Illinois 
send  to  the  pope  our  wishes  and  prayers 
for  many  years  of  continued  service  to 
God  and  further  contributions  toward 
world  peace. 

Mr  MURRAY  or  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Kentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Tu- 
multy \  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection.  '  - 
Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
wishing  a  happy  birthday  to  his  holl- 
nes.s,  Pius  XU.  The  world  knows  of 
his  abilities  as  a  diplomat,  a  teacher,  a 
defeiKler  of  freedom  and  a  holy  servant 
of  God.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  small 
vanity.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
March  2  is  my  own  birthday  and  as  a 
result  I  have  always  felt  a  particular 
happiness  that  I  share  the  day  with  one 
»ho  is  truly  a  saint,  and  who.  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  greatest  living  man  in  the 
world  today.  You  can  imagine  with 
what  joy  and  humility  I  met  him  this 
past  fall  when  members  of  the  commit- 
tee with  which  I  was  traveling  had  the 
high  honor  of  an  audience  with  the  holy 
father.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  from 
personal  observation  that  the  holy 
father  appeared  vigorous  and  alert. 
May  I  express  the  prayerful  wish  on 
behalf  of  the  Cattiolics  in  my  district 
and  of  all  men  and  women  of  good  will 


therein  that  the  holy  father  continues 
in  good  health.  He  Is  needed  by  the 
world  In  the  fight  against  atheism. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Sixes,  for  20  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr.  TuMtJLTY,  for  1  hour,  on  Wed- 
nesday next. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Roeino).  for  1  hour  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  HorFMAN  of  Michigan,  on  Tuesday 
next,  for  20  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permis.sion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RrcoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Celles. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Patman  and  to  Include  certain  ex- 
cerpts and  statements  at  the  end  of  to- 
day's proceedings. 

Mr,  AspiNALL,  his  remarks  In  general 
debate  today  on  H.  R.  3383  and  to  include 
additional  material. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska  to  revise  and 
exltnd  his  remarks  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  include  certain  maps  and 
extracts. 

Mr.  FciciiAN  in  two  Instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HoFTM.f  N  of  Michigan,  the  remarks 
Y.  -  expects  to  make  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  Include  newspaper  articles 
and  excerpts  from  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  Pattesson  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  McMiLLAif . 

Mr.  HoFFMAif  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr .  Sheehan  ) . 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Macdonald  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly  In  five  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  WicKEHSHAM  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  DoNOHTJE  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gregory  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Chelf).  for  approximately  5  days,  on 
account  of  business  in  home  district  In 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Deank),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.  m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Friday,  March  2, 1956,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1586.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Material),  transmitting  the 
Seventh  Semiannual  Report  of  contracts.  In 
excess  of  $50,000  for  research,  development, 
and  experimental  purposes  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  for  the  period  July 
1  through  December  31.  1955,  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  PubUc  Law  557.  82d  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1587.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. National  Fund  for  Medical  Education, 
transmitting  a  signed  repra^  of  an  audit  of 
the  NaUonai  Fund  for  Medical  Education  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  19&5.  made  by 
Price  Waterbouse  &  Co..  New  York  City,  in- 
dependent certified  pubUc  accountants,  pur- 
suant to  section  14  (b>  of  Public  Law  635. 
83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1588.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Offlce  of 
Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  Offlce  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  share 
of  defense  procurement  which  small  business 
has  been  receiving,  together  with  recommen- 
dations for  further  action  to  increase  Its 
share,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Amendments  of  195R;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1589.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1956  In  the  smount  of  $3  million  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  $250,000 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  (H.  Doc.  No. 
352):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FEIGHAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.  R.  7588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jane  Edith 
Thomas  (Rept.  No.  1842).  Ordered  to  be 
pwlnted. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.  R.  9285.  A  bUl  to  amend  sec- 
tion 14  (b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  so 
as  to  extend  for  2  additional  years  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  pxirchase 
United  States  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1843).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Tennessee :  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  C\vi\  Service.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service 
on  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion (Rept.  No.  1844).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills   and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.  R.  9677.  A   bUl  to   amend  the   act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of 
SO-cent  pieces  to  conunemorate  the  life  and 
perpetuate    the    Ideals     and    teachings     of 
Booker  T.  Washington"  to  authorize  the  coin- 
age  of   50-cent   pieces   in   connection   with 
the  celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
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of  th«  birth  of  BooiMr  T.  WMhIngton:   to 
Xhm  CommltM*  on  Banldnf  and  Citrrcocr. 
By  Mr.  BABTLSTT: 

H.K.  M78.  A  bill  to  ftuthortw  tlM  0Mr». 
tmrf  ol  Acrlcultur*  to  conrey  to  th«  Terr!- 
tory  of  AlaakA  certain  landa  In  th«  city  of 
Sitka,  known  a«  Baranof  Caatl*  sit*:  to  tli« 
Commltte*  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROTUILL  (by  request) : 

H.  R.  9679.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  dUpoee  of  a  certain  parcel 
of  land,  a  part  of  Kort  Belvolr  Accotlnk  Dam 
Sit*  Military  Reservation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BUROICK: 

R.  R.  9680.  A  bin  to  provide  for  accrued 
•errlcemen's  Indemnity  payments  In  certain 
cases:  to  the  Ccnunlttee  on  Veteran's  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CARNABAN: 

BR.  9681.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Missouri  for  use  of 
the  Missouri  Conservation  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ai^lculture. 
By  Mr.  CCXJIOR: 

H.  R.  9683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DEMPSCT: 

H.  R.  9683  A  bill  to  repeal  section  4231  (1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  tas 
on  admissions:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 

BR.  9684.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on    the    use   of   safe   deposit    boxes;    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr    FULTON: 

R  R.  9685.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  OARMATZ: 
B.  R.  9686.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  KEOOH : 
B.  R.  9687.  A  bill  to  provide  an  income 
credit  In  the  case  of  clvll-servlce  annuities 
received  by  nonresident  alien  individuals  not 
engaged  In  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 
B.  R.  9688.  A  bill  to  Increase   the  amount 
authorized  for  the  erection  and  equipment 
of    suitable    and    adequate    buildings    and 
facilities  for  the  use  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Dental  Research:   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
B.  B.  9689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  experi- 
mental   national    flood    indemnity    and    re- 
Insiirance  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxurency. 
By  Mr.  BENTLET: 
B.  R.  9690.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
•gament  Relations  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
•lections  by  secret   t>aUot   of  employees   to 
determine  whether  to  strike;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CHUDOFF: 
B.  R.0691.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
penaton  of  certain  widows  of  World  War  I 
vetmns  and  the  annual  Income  llmlUtlons 
gOTvmlng  the  payment  of  pension  to  widows 
and  children  of  such  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mlttaa  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

B.R.»6Ba.  A  blU  to  amend  pMt  in  of 
Vatatmns'  Regulation  No.  1  (a)  to  Uberalize 
^^  baala  for.  and  Increase  the  monthly  rate* 
of.  dlaabUlty  pension  awards:  to  the  Com- 
mltte*  on  Vetanuia'  Affaln. 


H.  B.  MM.  A  Mil  to  establish  an  additional 
pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War 
1;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   ORCOORY: 

B.  R.  0694.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  beneflu,  and  for  other  pxirposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   BAND: 

B  R.  9699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  special 
equipment  for  disabled  Individuals  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  tax  on  automobile  paru 
and  accessories:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MACDONALD: 

B.  R.  9686.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
motion and  strengthening  of  International 
relations  through  cultural  and  athletic  ex- 
changes and  participation  In  InternaUonal 
fairs  and  festivals;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H  R  9697  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  NATCHER: 
H  R  9698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    NORBLAD: 

B.  R.  9699.  A  biii  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance to  the  State  of  Oregon  of  the  land  and 
improvements  known  as  the  Clackamas  Na- 
tional Guard  Targ«'t  Range,  at  Clackamas. 
Oreg .  to  be  used  for  National  Guard  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr  FELLY: 

B.  R.  9700.  A  bill  to  establish  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  national  policy  with  respect 
to  the  development,  conservation  for  pres- 
ervation, management,  and  use  of  fisheries 
resources,  to  create  and  prescribe  the  func- 
tions of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, and  for  oth«?r  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

BR.  9701.  A  bill  to  protect  members  of 
the  public  against  uninsured  liabilities  aris- 
ing from  hazards  In  peaceful  utilization  of 
atomic  energy;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr  SPENCE: 
H  R.9702  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GRANT: 
BR.  9703    A   bin   to  authorize   the  Secre- 
tary    of    Agriculture   to    make    payments    to 
producers  of  cotton  who  have  complied  with 
acreage   allotment   programs  for   1954.    1955, 
and  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture! 
By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
B.  R.  9704.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as  amend- 
ed.  to  eliminate  reduction  In  annuity  made 
for  surviving  spouse.  If  spouse  does  not  sur- 
vive;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
B.  J.  Res.  568.  Joint    resolution    exercising 
the  power  granted  to  Congress  by  section  6 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
through    a    declaration     that    both     public 
schools  which  are  desegregated  as  to  race 
and   public  schools   for   the  different  races 
which    are   separate    but   equal,   satisfy    the 
requlremenU   of   such   amendment;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
B.J.  Res.  569   Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  Joint  session  of  the  Congress  to  honor 


the  surviving  veterans  of  the  War  Between 

the  States,  and  to  provide  for  a  medal  to  be 
struck  and  presented  to  such  veteranst  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  \ 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  Oeorgla: 
B.  J  Res.  570  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
that  the  applicable  requlremenU  of  the  Mth 
amendment  are  satufled  In  any  Sute  either 
by  public  schools  which  are  desegregated  as 
to  race  or  by  public  schools  for  the  different 
races  which  are  separate  but  equal;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRANT: 
B.  J.  Res.  571.  Joint  resolution  exercising 
the  power  granted  to  Congress  by  section  5 
of  the  Mth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
through  a  declaration  that  both  public 
schools  which  are  desegregated  as  to  race, 
and  public  schools  for  the  different  races 
which  are  separate  but  equal,  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  such  amendment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FASCELL: 
R.  J  Res.  572    Joint  resolution  designating 
December  1.  1956.  as  ClvU  Air  Patrol  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HOFFMAN  of  Michigan: 
H  Res.  415.  Resolution    to  appoint   a  spe- 
cial  Investigating   committee;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr  8ADLAK: 
H  Res.  416.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  InvestlKSte  and  study  railroad  ac- 
cldenu  in  the  United  Statea,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  acrldenu  which  have 
recently  occurred,  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clau.so  4  of  rule  XXTI.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the  LegU- 
lature  of  the  Sute  of  Arlaona.  memortallE- 
ing  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  Juveniles  to  engage  In 
productive  pursuits  and  thereby  aid  In  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  LegUIature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  Federal  old-age  and  siu-vlvors' 
Insurance,  and  recommending  that  eligible 
age  for  retirement  be  reduced  to  60  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  act  so  that 
total  monthly  benefit  amounU  will  not  be 
decreased  upon  the  death  of  either  spouse; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESC^Lt;  TIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 
B  R  9708    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lea 
Kummer  OConnell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DAVIDSON: 

B  R  9706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elpldofor 
Sedljar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9707.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Rita 
Querard.  nee  Mayer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

B.  R.  9706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Kim 
Tun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINOELL: 

B  R  9709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Monak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr    DORN  of  New  Tork: 
R  R  9710.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Alvln 
Uriah  Wellington  and  wife.  Daphne;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEn  AND: 
R  R  9711    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marianne 
Larson:  to  the  Committee  on  .the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs   KELLY  of  New  York: 
R  R  9712.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Dlsna 
Llghtbourne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   McCULLOCB: 
H  R  9713.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Grace 
Yu  ChlnK  Wang  LI  jnee  Wang);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiriiiry. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H  R  9714.  A    bill   for   the   relief  of   Isldor 
Ooldfracbt;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    POWBLL: 
H  R  9715.  A   bin  Ifor  the  relief  of  Julian 
Barber;  to  the  Cuminlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROBESON  of  Virginia: 

R.  R.  9716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Waltraud 
Wlche:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

B.  R.  9717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte 
A.  Ruffman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SHEEHAN: 

n.  R.  9718.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Moses 
Rosenberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  R.  9719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2.  1891,  as  amended,  to  Insure  that 
the  Association  of  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  continue  to  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  occupy  and  use  the  old 
Union  Engine  House  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  peUtions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

602.  By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Tork:  Pe- 
tition of  Miss  Anna  M.  Sweet  and  other  resi- 
dents of  Herkimer.  Mohawk,  and  Ilion,  N.  Y.. 
in  support  of  the  SUer  bUl,  H.  R.  4627;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

603.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  exec- 
utive secretary.  Associated  Equipment  Dis- 
tributors, Chicago.  111.,  lu^ng  Congress  to 
adopt  the  Hoover  Commission  report  on  the 
use  and  disposal  of  Federal  surplxis  property 
and  enact  legislation  necessary  to  permit  the 
executive  agencies  to  use  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  distribution  in  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Salute  to  President  Grooclu  and  Italy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JEXSET 

IN  THE  HOU&E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  1,  1956 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  clos- 
ing his  address  before  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  Italy,  Gio- 
vanni Oronchi.  used  these  words: 

This  Is  the  luly  which  today  Is  before 
you.  as  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Western  Democracies. 

These  are  significant  words.  Presi- 
dent Oronchi  emplbyed  them  wisely  and 
pointedly  for  he  had  placed  before  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  the 
ca5e  of  the  Republic  of  Italy.  \Mio  of 
us  looking  back  over  the  postwar  years 
can  deny  the  greati  struggle  for  survival 
of  a  people  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
democracy?  Who  of  us  can  deny  that 
against  great  odd*— these  people  have 
reached  a  poirt  of  amazing  recovery. 
And  who  can  deny  their  great  and  end- 
less gratitude  to  the  people  of  America 
for  their  assistance,  and  the  strong 
friendship  which  motivates  them  to  feel 
almost  a  kinship  with  the  American 
people.  And  basic  in  all  of  this  is  the 
recognition  by  the  people  of  Italy  that 
'our  destiny  as  individuals,  in  our  fam- 
ily, social  or  political  life,  is  safe  and 
free  only  in  a  democracy  which  draws 
its  principles  from  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion." 

I  am  confident.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  must 
be  many  of  our  colleagues  who  saw  the 
President  of  Italy  rddress  the  Congress, 
that  he  voiced  the  sentiments,  aspira- 
tions, and  hopes  of  the  people  of  Italy 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  de- 
mocracy. Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  salute 
Mr.  Oronchi  for  his  eloquent,  stirring, 
and  statesmanlike  address.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  case  he  presented  and  the 
sincerity  with  which  he  laid  it  before 
the  Congress  have  left  a  lasting  and 


favorable  Impact.  And  I  am  certain. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  whatever  we,  as  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world,  may  continue  to 
do  to  sustain  the  hopes,  aims,  and  as- 
pirptions  of  these  people,  that  we  shall 
not  find  them  wanting,  that  Italy  shall 
prove  itself  a  member  in  good  standing 
of  the  great  family  of  Western  Democra- 
cies and  a  worthy  friend  and  ally. 


One   Great   Hoar  of  Sharinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  1.  1956 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. March  11.  tens  of  thousands  of 
churches  throughout  the  United  States 
will  join  in  observing  One  Great  Hour  of 
Sharing  in  the  1956  United  Appeal.  Ma- 
jor P'-otestant  denominations,  working 
together  for  the  eighth  consecutive  year 
through  the  Central  Department  of 
Church  World  Service  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Chri.st  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  submitting 
their  appeal  for  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  worldwide  work  of  relief  among 
the  millions  of  homeless,  hungry,  and 
destitute  in  overseas  areas  of  distress. 
Thirty-five  major  denominations  coop- 
erate through  the  Church  World  Service 
in  humanitarian  programs  to  aid  the 
needy  abroad.  The  individual  and  joint 
efforts  of  the  churches,  as  projected  for 
1956,  will  require  nearly  $11  million  in 
cash,  in  addition  to  many  millions  of 
pounds  of  United  States  surplus  com- 
modities and  other  contributed  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine. 

The  Easter  season  has  rightly  become 
a  time  of  sharing  with  others.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  most  Catholic  churches  will 
also  observe  an  overseas  relief  emphasis 
on  Sunday.  March  11,  with  their  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Bishops'  Fund, 
coincident   with   the  One  Great  Hour 


of  Sharing  observance  in  Protestant 
churches.  Furthermore,  most  Jewish 
communities  are  engaged  In  their  appeal 
for  the  Passover  Fund  of  the  United  Jew- 
ish Appeal. 

I  previously  have  caUed  attention  to 
this  annual  One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing, 
in  an  address  I  delivered  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, on  February  4.  1956.  and  which 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  7. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
two  splendid  statements  on  the  subject 
of  the  One  Great  Hoiu-  of  Sharing  and 
the  1956  United  Appeal. 

The  first  is  an  article  entitled  "Shar- 
ing: The  Key  to  Peace,"  written  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [  Mr.  SMrrn  ] .  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  has  visited  throughout 
the  world,  particularly  'Jie  Far  East,  in 
studying  conditions  among  the  needy 
and  underprivileged.  This  article  merits 
the  careful  attention  of  all  of  us. 

The  second  article  is  by  Arthur  S. 
Flemming.  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization.  Dr.  Flemming  is  an 
eminent  editor  and  churchman,  and  is 
ably  serving  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  while  on  leave  as  president 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  His  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Sacrificing  for  Freedom," 
is  an  important  contribution  to  our 
thinking  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
sacrifices  that  we  must  make  if  freedom 
is  to  endure  in  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Shaking  :  The  Key  to  Pkace 
(By  Hon.  H.  Alexander  Smith,  of  New 
Jersey) 
When   we   consider   the   enormous   abun- 
dance   with    which    our   country   has   been 
blessed,    through    the    effectiveness    of    our 
American  system  of  production,  we  are  chal- 
lenged Immediately  with  the  thought  that 
we  could   and  should  share   with   suffering 
people  in  other  nations  of  the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Far  Eastern  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
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ot  the  Senate,  I  personiilly  have  rlslted  many 
countries,  and  especially  the  Par  East,  and 
baT«  endeavored  to  find  out  ftisttaand  what 
problema  are  confronting  those  countrlaa. 
When  the  problems  have  been  defined,  we 
have  discovered  from  our  experience  that 
the  greatest  aid  we  can  render  la  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  It  is  im- 
perative for  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  responsibilities  In  the  foreign-policy 
field  actually  to  visit  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  the  countries  with  which 
we  are  dealing. 

In  making  a  foreign-policy  approach  ef- 
fective, it  la  my  firm  conviction  that  we  must 
give  ■peclal  attention  to  the  importance  of 
personal  contacts  with  the  peoples  of  other 
countries.  No  amount  of  learned  studies 
•s  to  the  economic  status  of  other  countries, 
and  no  cold-blooded  analysis  of  their  prob- 
lems Is  comparable  In  Importance  and  effec- 
tiveness to  real  person-to-person  contacts. 
In  an  address  which  I  made  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  22.  1955.  In  an  endeavor  to 
give  an  overall  picture  of  our  foreign  policy, 
I  said: 

"Blr.  President,  in  these  remarks,  in  which 
I  have  tried  to  outline  a  future  development 
of  our  foreign  poUcy.  it  has  been  my  pur- 
pose to  try  to  present  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  true  spirit  of  America. 

"I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  magnificent 
leadership  that  is  being  given  us  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  Dulles  In  Inter- 
preting to  the  world  our  determination  to 
resist  aggression  and  our  resolve  to  con- 
tribute to  other  nations  what  we  can  of 
the  privileges  and  opportunities  we  have 
enjoyed  as  a  free  country. 

"This  contribution  Is  needed  especially  by 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world, 
which  are  yearning  for  greater  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  self-expression. 

"The  key  emphasis  of  our  approach  Is  on 
the  dignity  and  value  of  the  Individual  hu- 
man being  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

"In  this  we  differ  fundamentally  from  the 
conununlstlc.  atheistic,  material  approach 
in  which  the  individual  Is  made  the  slave 
of  the  state. 

"I  wish  constantly  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  individual  in  our  whole  phi- 
losophy. 

"It  Is  my  conviction  that  this  conception 
which  the  freedom-loving  countries  have  de- 
veloped comes  to  us  directly  from  our  spiri- 
tual heritage. 

"We  see  today  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
and  especially  In  the  overcrowded  parts  of 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Par  Bast,  the  emer- 
gence of  an  eager  yearning  for  freedom. 

"This  same  yearning  motivated  our  fore- 
bears in  coming  to  this  great  continent  of 
ours  and  building  a  new  nation  'dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
eqtial.' 

"We  have  experimented  successfully  with 
•  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people, 
so  checked  and  balanced  that  the  danger  of 
totalitarianism  has  never  threatened  us. 

"We  have  fostered  In  our  great  country  all 
th<»e  protections  which  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  individual  human  being  fully 
to  release  and  expieas  his  or  her  creative 
tnergies. 

"This  gives  us  an  enormous  responsibility. 
It  would  be  unthinkable  that  America,  the 
hope  for  a  centiary  and  a  half  of  the  down- 
trodden people  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
should  deny  a  sharing  of  her  blessing  with 
those  who  are  oppressed. 

"This  responsibility,  however  difficult  it 
may  be.  Is  also  our  great  opportunity.  We 
can  and  we  must  accept  that  opportunity, 
because  in  helping  to  make  men  free  we  are 
pursuing  the  onl}-  course  that  can  lead  to 
an  eventual  and  lasting  peace." 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  I 


am  deeply  interested  tn  the  cooperation  by 
the  churches  of  our  country  in  such  pro- 
grams of  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction as  those  supported  by  the  "One 
Great  Hour  of  Sharing"  United  Appeal, 
which  so  greatly  augment  and  bulwark  the 
similar  efforts  of  our  people  through  their 
Government. 

In  our  handling  of  these  matters  Ir  Con- 
gress, we  appropriate  funds  to  be  paid  out 
by  the  Government.  These  funds  are  com- 
pulsorlly  taken  from  our  taxpayers.  But  t>e- 
yond  the  taxpayers'  contribution,  we  have 
discovered  In  these  countries  voluntary  work 
being  done  by  dedicated  people  which  has 
emphasized  this  matter  of  personal  Interest 
and  real  humnn  understanding. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  compulsory  tax- 
payer money  Is  comparable  In  effective  results 
to  voluntary  giving  from  people  who  are  per- 
sonally Interested  in  and  who  have  a  real 
human  sympa'>.hy  for  those  In  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

This  approach  Is  definitely  embodied  in  the 
parables  of  the  greatest  Teacher  of  all  time. 
The  story  of  the  widow's  mite  clearly  states 
the  principle.  And,  of  course,  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  tells  us 
who  is  o\ir  neighbor. 

In  concrete  terms,  it  Is  my  considered 
judgment  that  110  million,  which  Is  approxi- 
mately the  objective  of  the  United  Appeal. 
freely  given  from  the  hearts  of  people  who 
care,  will  do  more  for  America  herself  aiul 
for  the  world  than  many,  many  times  that 
amount  taken  from  the  taxpayers  and  allo- 
cated according  to  some  political  formula. 


SacaincTiva  roa  F^xkdom 
(By  Hon  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng) 
I  know  of  nothing  In  the  life  of  our  day 
that  gives  us  more  hope,  as  far  as  the  future 
is  concerned,  than  the  willingness  of  our 
churches  to  pool  their  resources  in  effort  to 
do  a  more  effective  Job  In  the  name  of  the 
Master. 

And  It  la  particularly  significant  at  this 
point  In  the  history  of  the  world  that  they 
are  placing  strong  emphasis  on  their  pro- 
grams of  overseas  relief,  reconstruction,  and 
rehabilitation. 

These  programs — dedicated  to  the  home- 
less and  the  hungry,  the  111,  the  disaster 
stricken,  the  destitute,  and  orphaned — aid 
many  millions  of  our  needy  overseas  neigh- 
bors yearly  with  food,  clothing,  and  medicine, 
ttuvugh  refugee  aid  and  resettlement, 
through  self-help  and  health  projecu.  and 
other  vital  services  carried  on  in  scores  of 
distress  areas  abroad. 

Through  this  great  worldwide  mlnUtry  of 
brotherly  love,  made  possible  to  the  churches 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  peo- 
ple. Christian  America  shares  the  fruits  of 
her  freedom  with  those  less  blessed  with 
plenty,  with  those  less  free  from  fear  and 
aggression. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  had  a  deep  concern 
for  freedom.  They  had  sacrificed  heavily  to 
achieve  It.  They  had  risked  their  lives  In  a 
wild  and  forbidding  land,  leaving  behind 
them  loved  ones,  possessions,  the  safety  and 
warmth  of  familiar  things. 

Spiritually,  they  had  known  the  truth  and 
it  had  set  them  free.  Physically,  they  trans- 
lated this  spiritual  freedom  Into  material 
actuality,  an  actuality  that  grew  into  a 
mighty  nation,  an  actuality  that  gave  the 
hope  of  true  freedom  to  all  the  world. 

They  were  truly  thankful  for  their  freedom 
and  Just  as  they  had  sacrificed  much  to 
achieve  it.  they  sacrificed  to  protect  It. 

Dedicated  to  Its  preservation,  they  wrote 
into  our  basic  law  the  principle  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal. 

And  they  meant  Just  that,  all  men.  Not 
all  men  In  the  Original  Thirteen  States,  but 
all  men  everywhere.  They  meant  that  all  of 
the  freedoms  and  the  fruits  of  those  free- 
doms were  the  natural  rights  of  all  peoples. 


They  knew  that  the  quaUty  of  freedom 
was  universal,  that  for  it  to  exist  for  one.  It 
must  be  shared  with  alL 

Do  we  in  this  day  and  age  share  as  deeply 
as  did  our  Founding  Fathers  in  concern  for 
freedom?  Do  we  share  that  concern  to  the 
extent  that  our  lives  are  dedicated  to  Its 
preservation  and  to  Its  service  to  those  who 
either  are  enslaved  or  are  pawns  of  political 
confilct  between  slavery  and  freedom? 

1  believe  that  we  share  that  concern  only 
if  we  are  truly  thankful  for  freedom  and  if 
we  are  prepared  to  do  sometiUng  about  It, 
if  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  in  Its  behalf. 

It  Is  significant  that  In  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  the  Thanlcsglvlng  Day  epistle. 
from  the  first  chapter  of  James,  says: 

"Be  therefore  doers  of  the  word,  and  not 
hearers  only." 

The  dictionary  defines  "sacrifice"  as  "•  •  • 
a  surrender  of  some  desirable  thing  In  favor 
of  a  higher  object." 

Are  we,  as  Christians,  expressing  our 
thankfulness  for  freedom,  day  in  and  day 
out.  by  making  sacrifices  for  It.  by  surrender- 
ing some  of  our  desirable  things  that  all  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom? 

I  know  of  no  more  Important  question  for 
us  to  face. 

In  his  bock.  Declaration  of  FYeedom.  Dr. 
Elton  Trueblood  says  that  the  only  way  we 
can  end  the  tragic  division  of  the  world  Into 
two  camps  Is  by  "the  penetration  of  ths 
whole  earth  by  the  Ideal  of  a  free  society." 

There  Is  no  other  way  out  of  our  present 
predicament. 

What  are  some  of  the  sacrifices  that  we.  as 
Christians,  should  be  willing  to  make  as  an 
expre.<wlon  of  our  thankfulness  for  freedom? 

First,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  be  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tion on  which  our  form  of  government  rests, 
a  form  of  government  that  has  provided  us 
with  freedom  and  that  insures  and  preserves 
our  freedom. 

We  should  be  willing  to  vote.  We  should 
be  willing  to  participate  actively  In  the  party 
of  our  choice.  Where  we  do  not  approve  of 
our  party's  action  we  should  do  everyttUng 
we  can  to  Improve  the  situation  because  the 
standards  within  our  political  parties  deter- 
mine the  standards  within  tlie  Government 
to  which  we  entrust  our  freedom. 

And  we  should  not  turn  aside  from  accept- 
ing public  office  at  a  sacrifice  to  our  busi- 
nesses or  In  fear  of  criticism  or  at  the  cost 
of  unsettling  our  personal  lives. 

Such  refusal  to  sacrifice  for  freedom  gives 
opportunity  to  the  less  qualified  and  to  the 
less  scrupulous,  who  may  think  less  of  serv- 
ing others  than  serving   themselves. 

To,  succeed  In  penetrating  the  whole  earth 
with  the  Ideal  of  a  free  society  we  must  have 
in  our  Government  dedicated  people  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  to  serve  toward  such 
achievement. 

Above  all  and  beyond  all  this,  we  must  tie 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  strengthen  our 
spiritual   foundations. 

TO  me,  that  means  that  without  thought 
of  self  each  must  give  of  his  time,  his  energy, 
and  resources  in  order  to  help  his  church 
carry  the  principles  of  Christianity  through- 
out the  world,  the  principle  from  which  our 
freedom  has  sprung  and  upon  which  out 
freedom  rests. 

We  must  follow  the  teaching  that  the 
Master  placed  at  the  very  heart  of  Christian- 
ity: To  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  On 
this.  He  said.  "resU  all  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets." 

We  will  take  advantage  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  help  our  neighbors,  particularly  those 
opportunities  which  help  hungry  and  desti- 
tute people  throughout  the  world  as  do  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Church  World 
Service,  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches, 
which  carries  on  for  our  major  denomina- 
tions the  many  services  made  possible  by 
the  forthcoming  "One  Great  Hour  of  Sluu*- 
Ing"  and  other  overseas  relief  appeals. 
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We  will  see  in  these  programs  of  our 
churches  an  opportunity  to  express  our 
thankfulness  for  freedom,  an  opportunity  to 
sacrifice  so  that  the  fruits  of  our  freedom 
may  be  shared  with  others. 

Thus  as  we  share  with  them  in  Christian 
love,  our  actions  will  become  so  attractive 
to  our  fellow  human  beings  that  they  will 
realize  the  value  of  our  Christian  principles 
and  thus  the  Ideal  of  a  Just  and  free  society 
will  have  better  opportunity  to  be  understood 
and  accepted. 
.'  Today,  equally  In  our  land  as  In  the  lands 
of  our  free  neighbors  across  the  seas,  the 
light  of  freedom  that  God  has  given  us  is 
threatened  by  the  darkness  of  undemocratic 
Ideologies  and  there  is  no  question  which 
troubles  and  concerns  all  of  us  more  than  the 
question  of  war  or  peace. 

Personally.  I  cannot  look  to  the  future 
with  pessimism.  I  look  to  the  future  with  a 
feeling  of  optimism. 

I  believe  that  as  long  as  the  United  States 
and  the  other  free  nations  of  the  free  world 
continue  to  deal  with  the  forces  of  Inter- 
national communism  from  a  position  of 
strength,  we  will  be  able  to  deter  the  ag- 
gressor. 

And  I  believe  that  such  a  position  of 
strength  comes  from  the  kind  of  spiritual 
leadership,  among  all  the  freedom  loving  na- 
tions of  the  world,  that  knows  that  nations 
as  well  as  individuals  can  save  their  free- 
doms only  as  they  are  willing  to  give  of  them 
in  Intelligent  and  effective  service  to  others. 

And  I  believe  that  this  spiritual  leader- 
ship is  going  to  flow  from  our  Individual  will- 
ingness to  make  sacrifices  for  freedom. 

From  such  convictions  will  come  policy 
and  support  for  policy  that  wUl  lead  us  Into 
a  true  pathway  of  peace. 
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tpect  to  the  Manafemcnt  and  Rehabili- 
tatioB  of  Ohf  Fisheries  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PCLLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  1.  1956 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
call  the  Members'  attention  to  H.  R. 
9700.  a  bill  I  introduced  yesterday  to 
establish  a  national  policy  with  respect 
to  the  management  and  rehabilitation  of 
our  fisheries  resources.  I  hardly  need 
to  remind  my  colleat^ues  that  this  Na- 
tion's domestic  commercial  and  sport 
fisheries  have  sufTereil  greatly  during  the 
past  few  decades.  The  fishermen  who 
make  their  livelihood  by  harvesting  this 
great  national  resource  have  seen  the 
source  of  their  living  diminish  through 
lack  of  an  adequate  national  program. 

So  iMid  is  this  situation,  that  in  sheer 
desperation  numerous  expediencies  have 
been  suggested.  For  example,  in  Alaska 
where  the  total  salmon  pack  during  the 
past  10  years  has  averaged  less  than  one- 
half  the  average  yield  for  the  previous 
20  years.  It  is  proposed  the  Territory 
manage  its  own  resource.  The  record 
justifies  some  sort  of  change,  but  in  view 
of  international  aspects,  as  well  as  other 
reasons,  I  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  move.  The  first  step,  in  my  mind, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  finding  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  conservation  and  promotion 


of  this  resource  lies  in  the  provision  in 
my  proposed  program;  namely,  to  trans- 
fer responsibility  for  fisheries  resources 
to  an  independent  commission. 

Reverting  to  salmon,  our  scientists  tell 
us  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  size 
of  runs  for  harvest  are  astounding.  For 
example,  a  decrease  of  only  l  percent 
in  mortality  prior  to  seaward  migration 
of  salmon  would  mean  doubling  the 
number  of  fish  returning  to  reseed 
streams  later  on. 

The  fisherman  today  Is  paying  the 
price  of  mismanagement,  stupidity 
and  poUtics.  Yet  the  fisheries  can  be 
properly  recognized  and  a  great  industry 
restored  from  iU  almost  bankrupt  con- 
dition to  its  once  prosperous  situation. 

The  first  step  necessary,  as  I  said  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  place  the  welfare  of  our 
fisheries  under  an  independent  commis- 
sion such  as  is  provided  for  in  H.  R.  9700. 


A  BUI  To  Amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  1,  1956        • 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide for  a  much  needed  increase  in  bene- 
fits to  retired  railroad  employees  and  the 
survivors  of  such  employees. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  proposed 
represents  the  wishes  of  the  active  and 
retired  railroad  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  my  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts.  I  am  also  happy 
to  say  that  my  bill  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Associa- 
tion which  Is  an  association  comprising 
practically  all  the  standard  railway  or- 
ganizations, both  operating  and  non- 
operating.  The  organizations  repre- 
senting practically  lOO  percent  of  the 
Ha  million  railroad  employees  are  for 
my  proposal. 

In  brief,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
provide  a  badly  needed  15  percent  in- 
crease in  benefits  for  thousands  of  re- 
tired pensioners,  widows  and  other  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  In  order  to  ensure  these  increased 
benefits  and  keep  the  retirement  trust 
fund  in  sound  financial  condition,  the 
bill  would  raise  the  additional  funds  in 
the  amount  of  2  percent  of  covered  pay- 
rolls. Both  the  employee  and  the  em- 
ployer will  pay  an  additional  1  percent, 
making  their  contributions  IVt  percent 
on  the  first  $350  of  monthly  wages,  in- 
stead of  6»/4.  Moreover,  the  increased 
tax  on  employees  would  be  immediately 
offset  by  exempting  the  employee's  tax 
from  gross  wages  in  the  computation  of 
his  income  tax.  I  sincerely  feel  that 
such  an  exmption  is  fair  and  equitable 
since  the  employers  already  get  credit 
on  their  corporation  taxes  for  amoimts 
paid  into  the  retirement  fund.  I  also 
want  to  point  out  that  workers  in  Can- 


ada and  Great  Britain  already  enjoy  this 
exemption  benefit. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  bill  and  other 
similar  proposals  now  pending  before 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  a  member,  will  receive 
thorough  and  conscientious  study.  It  is 
my  further  hope  that  the  committee 
will  recommend  to  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  I  have  proposed  so 
the  thousands  of  retired  pensioners, 
widows  and  other  l)eneficiaries  imder 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  may  receive 
a  substantial  increase  in  t>enefits. 


States  Rif  hts 
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EXTENSION  OF  ^lEMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan  I 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  1.  1956 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve the  thoughtful  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation  are  disturbed  by  the  trend  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  from 
the  individual  States  jurisdiction  over 
matters  heretofore  reserved  to  the  States 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which,  in  effect,  claims  the  right  to  be- 
come an  unrestricted  policymaking  body. 
The  people  of  my  State  are  rightfully 
concern^  over  this  recent  trend  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  certain  that  every  sound-think- 
ing Member  of  Congress  whether  he 
comes  from  the  North.  South,  East  or 
West,  or  whether  he  is  a  Republican  or 
Democrat  should  welcome  a  declaration 
by  the  pongress  indicating  it  still  be- 
lieves our  form  of  government  can  best 
be  preserved  by  maintaining  a  correct 
division  of  powers  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  48  sovereign  States 
as  set  out  in  the  Constitution  by  the 
framers  of  that  great  document. 

Those  who  drafted  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution in  Philadelphia  decided  to  leave 
to  the  States,  among  other  things,  full 
control  over  public  education  and  that 
action  was  infallibly  supported  by  rati- 
fication of  the  10th  amendment.  I  am 
certain  that  all  students  of  the  Constitu- 
tion realize  that  when  the  14th  amend- 
ment was  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  been  slaves  no  one  in  the 
Congress  or  in  any  of  the  States  which 
ratified  this  amendment  suggested  it  was 
intended  to  take  from  the  States  their 
control  over  public  education. 

The  14th  amendment  specifically 
states,  however,  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  provision  of  this  article.  The 
same  Congress  which  proposed  this 
amendment  while  acting  as  a  legislative 
body  for  the  District  of  Columbia  imder 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  estab- 
lished a  system  of  segregated  public 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  if  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
had  intended  that  the  schools  be  inte- 
grated   they    would    have    specifically 
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stated  this  fact  vhen  the  same  Cansress 
that  adopted  the  14th  amendment  passed 
legislation  calling  for  segregated  public 
schools  here  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
which  is  a  Federal  site.  The  Congress 
certainly  has  the  right  to  say.  by  legis- 
lation, how  the  civil-rights  provision  of 
the  14th  amendment  shall  be  enforced. 
I  am  introducing  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  was  recently  introduced  by 
Senators  Robertson  of  Virginia  and 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  along  with 
others  and  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
take  some  action  on  legislation  of  this 
nature  before  we  adjourn.  I  think  the 
peo.jlc  in  this  country  and  in  the  individ- 
ual States  are  entitled  to  know  just  how 
much  jurisdiction  they  have  over  public 
education  within  the  States  without  in- 
terference from  the  Federal  Government. 


President  Eisealiower 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  W.  HOFFMAN 

or  iLXiifoxs 
ni  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  1.  1956 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  the  American  people  re- 
ceived the  very  good  news  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  able  and  willing  to  add  another 
4  years  to  his  record  of  distinguL<;hed 
service  to  his  country.    His  decision  has 
been  the  occasion  for  a  general  rejoicing 
which  has  again  been  a  reminder  of  the 
affection  and  respect  which  he  has  won. 
There  is  very  little  that  can  be  said  of 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  which  has  not  al- 
ready been  said  by  people  of  all  political 
beliefs,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout   the    world.     He    is   one   of 
those    fortunate    men    whose    obvious 
merits  have  received  in  his  lifetime  the 
commendation  of  those  he  has  served, 
and  whose  public  service  has  furnished 
no   pretext   for   censure.     Perhaps    the 
most  remarkable  aspect  of  his  public  life, 
however,  has  been  the  degree  to  which 
his  leadership  has  been  based  upon  public 
confidence  in  his  essential  goodness. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  history  which 
presents  problems  as  great  as  any  of 
those  which  were  met  by  our  predeces- 
sors, and  the  closeness  of  communica- 
tions has  brought  to  the  fore  many  men 
of  unquestioned   brilliance  and  ability. 
But  tlie   problems  which   we  face   will 
never  be  solved  by  the  unaided  intelli- 
gence of  any  man,  and  I  believe  that  the 
President's    greatest    impact    upon    the 
people  of  all  nations  has  been  the  result 
of  his  simple  and  sincere  spiritual  faith. 
His  first  public  act  as  President  was  to 
confess  his  personal  dependence   upon 
the  assistance  of  his  Creator  and  to  re- 
mind  the  world  that  this  Nation  was 
founded  upon  a  firm  faith  in  God.     It 
was  well  to  remind  himself  and  us  that 
our  belief  in  the  rights  of  man  grew  out 
of  faith  in  Ood  as  the  Creator  and  source 
of  those  rights. 

With  this  beginning,  each  year  of  his 
administration  has  brought  him  an  in- 
creased siureness  in  dealing  with  his  tre- 
mendous responsibilities,  and  each  year 


has  Increased  A^^i^ca's  confidence  In 
his  leadership  Nothing  has  occurred  in 
the  past  3  years  to  shake  the  Nation's 
faith  in  the  essential  goodness  and  in- 
tegrity of  this  man.  This  is  the  integrity 
which  makes  him  the  tool  of  no  group 
and  the  servant  of  all  groups,  groups 
which  to  him  are  not  sharply  divided 
classes  with  selfish  competing  interests, 
but  compo.sed  of  individuals  with  the 
dignity,  rights,  and  responsibilitie.s  which 
are  theirs  as  the  children  of  God. 

It  is  idle  to  call  him  another  Lincoln 
or  another  Washington,  for  he  is  the 
shadow  of  no  man.  Each  generation 
raises  up  its  own  leaders,  and  in  the 
cnicial  periods  of  American  history  this 
country  has  been  blessed  with  leaders 
who  provided  inspiration  to  their  con- 
temporaries and  to  the  generations  which 
succeeded  them.  Beset  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  atomic  age,  America  has 
found  a  leader  who  at  home  and  abroad 
has  ennobled  the  oflQce  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  him. 

In  the  prospect  of  his  continued  lead- 
ership, we  can  look  with  confidence  to 
the  years  of  trial  and  opportunity  whict» 
lie  ahead. 


Tb«  SaprcMc  Cowt  lalefratkHi  DedsioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    March  1,  1956 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though southerners  may  have  been 
shocked  by  the  recent  admission  of  Vice 
President  Nixon  that  the  Supreme  Court 
integration  decision  had  more  political 
aspects  than  it  did  grounds  of  legal 
soundness.  I  am  sure  they  were  not  sur- 
prised. Many  of  the  best  legal  minds 
have  thoroughly  combed  the  decision 
without  finding  any  basis  in  previous 
decisions  of  the  Court  and  have  so  ex- 
pressed themselves.  It  is  rather  an  un- 
usual departure  from  accepted  political 
effort  for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  attempt  to  heap  praise  on  his 
party  as  Vice  President  Nixon  did  in  a 
recent  address  to  a  partisan  audience  at 
a  Republican  fund-raising  dinner.  lie 
said,  as  follows:, 

Sp«aklng  for  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court, 
a  great  Republican  Chief  Justice.  Earl  War- 
ren, has  ordered  an  end  to  racial  segregation 
In  the  Nation's  public  schools. 

David  Lawrence  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  February  20.  1956.  tries  to  blame  this 
inexcusable  blunder,  as  usual,  on  the 
poor  secretary  or  stenographer  and  calls 
it  a  mistake  of  commas.  This  is  the 
same  technique  used  to  cover  up  Ben- 
sons  Insulting  letter  approving  the 
Harper's  magazine  article  which  called 
the  American  farmer  "our  pampered 
tyrant." 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Nation's 
political  health  when  the  Supreme  Court 
is  dragged  into  the  arena  of  partisan 
politics  in  order  to  gather  the  bloc 
voters  of  the  metropoliUn  areas  for  the 
Republican   Party.    This   exhibition   of 


cheap  politics  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  decision  is  so  deeply  resented  by  the 
people  of  the  South.  I  wonder  how 
other  sections  of  the  country  would  feel 
if  they  were  victimized  by  a  political 
decision  which  threatens  to  destroy  a 
way  of  life,  more  than  a  century  old. 
when  that  decision  is  supported  by  the 
weakest  kind  of  social  philosophy  In  the 
face  of  legal  precedents  that  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic.  A  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
field  of  racial  relations  throughout  the 
South  within  the  past  25  or  30  years,  but 
if  the  agitation  of  the  Nlxons  and  the 
NAACP  continues  this  structure  of  bet- 
ter relations  will  be  torn  down  and  no 
responsible  leader  in  the  South  today 
can  predict  the  type  of  structure  that 
will  take  its  place. 

This  situation  is  so  well  summarized  In 
an  editorial  of  the  Anniston  Star  of 
Sunday,  February  19.  1956.  that  I  con- 
sider it  timely  to  be  broui;ht  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  this  editorial  in  the  Rccoao. 
Ma.  NnoN  Lrrs  Cat  Out  or  the  Bag 
At  tb«  very  time  he  was  receiving  an 
•»*'<1  lor  hts  services  to  the  United 
Sutea— and  this  paper  believes  that  he 
has  accomplished  some  good  In  his  for- 
eign trips— Vice  President  RicHAao  M  Nncow 
List  week  in  New  York  virtually  admitted 
that  the  attempt  to  force  Integration  on^ 
the  South  was  politically  conceived  by  botut- 
Ing  of  the  fact  that  the  nons«gregatlon  edict 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was 
delivered  by  a  Republican  Chief  Justice. 

And  since  both  NnoN  and  Warren  come 
from  the  same  Sute.  It  may  be  that  the  Vice 
President  had  some  Inkling  of  things  to 
come  when  the  Grand  Old  Party  took  con- 
trol ot  the  Federal  Government.  And  yet 
we  had  always  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
highest  court  In  the  land  was  presumed 
to  be  above  partisan  politics,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Dooleys  dictum  that  It  follows  the  election 
reurns. 

It  might  be  observed,  too.  that  Nocon's 
admission  that  the  Warren  pronouncement 
was  politically  conceived  seems  to  Justify  the 
premonition  of  John  W  DavU  that  the  de- 
cision ip  the  antlsegregatlon  case  might  not 
be  decided  In  accordance  with  the  law  as 
laid  down  In  Supreme  Court  precedents  For 
he  said  he  would  win  the  case  If  It  should 
be  decided  on  a  basis  of  law. 

As  we  well  know  now.  It  has  been  con- 
tended by  numerous  authorities  that  the  de- 
cision did  not  follow  the  law.  but  rather 
was  clothed  In  the  language  of  psychology 
and  sociology,  with  an  overtone  of  appease- 
ment with  respect  to  Soviet  Russia,  whoa* 
propaganda  had  been  aimed  at  segregation 
practices  In  this  country.  However.  Mr. 
Warren  should  have  known  that  Russia  also 
practices  segregation. 

But  we  did  not  believe  that  even  Mr  NnoN. 
who  u  nothing  if  not  poUtlcaUy  minded, 
would  be  so  disingenuous  as  to  make  the 
admission  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  bad  saved 
the  Grand  Old  Party  from  defeat  by  handing 
down  an  opinion  that  was  calculated  to  cap- 
ture the  Negro  vote,  which  U  a  balance  of 
power   In   some   Northern   SUtes. 

Hence.  Just  as  MassachusetU.  New  Hamp- 
shu-e.  Vermont.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is- 
land rebelled  against  the  United  States  Court 
In  the  famous  Hartford  Convention  of  1814. 
and  the  antlslavery  North  as  a  whole  were 
against  the  Dred  Scott  decision  as  handed 
down  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  In  the  runa- 
way slave  case  of  1852,  which  was  regarded 
M  having  been  politically  dictated,  even 
so  U  the  South  rebeUlng  today  against  the 
Warren  decision. 
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In  the  case  ot  the  Hartford  ConTentlon. 
which  was  led  by  George  Cabot,  It  was  af- 
firmed that  "In  cases  of  deliberate,  danger- 
ous, and  palpable  Infractions  of  the  Constltu- 
uon.  afTectlng  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
and  liberties  of  the  pecple;  It  Is  not  only 
the  right  but  the  duty  of  such  a  State  to 
Interpose  Its  authority  for  their  protection, 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  secure  that 
end." 

Several  of  the  Souttaam  States  today,  fol- 
lowing In  the  precedent  of  the  Old  Dominion 
State  of  Virginia,  likewise  have  Invoked  the 
doctrine  of  Interposition,  which  was  given 
sanction  early  In  the  history  of  the  country 
by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  the  latter  be- 
ing known  as  the  Father  c  f  the  CDnstltutlon. 
And  now  that  It  has  been  admitted  that  the 
Warren  decision  was  political,  the  South's 
case  is  strengthened. 

It  Is  not  known,  however,  whether  the 
doctrine  of  Interposition  can  be  sustained 
In  law  today.  But  our  contest  wlU  at  least 
make  for  time  In  the  fight  against  a  deci- 
sion that  goes  against  the  grain  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  South.  And 
when  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
become  more  familiar  with  the  background 
and  Injustice  of  the  Warren  pronouncement. 
It  may  be  nullified  even  as  was  the  18th 
amendment,  which  embodied  sumptuary 
legislation. 

The  United  States  district  coiuts  appar- 
ently feel  compelled  to  follow  the  line  laid 
down  by  the  High  Court  at  Washington. 
But  they  aeem  to  do  so  with  reservations. 
For  Instance.  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright,  in  an- 
nouncing the  decision  In  the  Louisiana  cases 
last  week,  recognized  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  He  said  It  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly  and  declared  that  it  will  require  the 
utmost  patience,  understanding,  generosity, 
and  forbearance  from  all  of  us  of  whatever 
race. 

Tet.  the  NAACP.  which  Includes  most  Ne- 
gro politicians  and  a  good  many  of  the  po- 
litically Inclined  Negro  preachers,  are  Join- 
ing up  with  the  do-gooders,  and  rabble 
rousers  of  the  North,  '.ncludlng  many  of  the 
newspapers  that  know  little  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  South,  and  which  close  their 
columns  to  our  point  of  view.  But  their 
attitude  may  be  changed  If  we  can  get  a 
few  more  articles  like  Tom  Warlng's  that 
appeared  ln~  Harper's  magazine  last  month. 
It  stated  the  stark  realties  of  our  case. 


Foll-ruBC  Inleffrity  b  Ike  Wkite  Ho«se 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUT 

or  WASHntoTon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThurMday.  March  1.1956 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 
In  a  while  when  political  leaders  incline 
to  grow  overzealous  in  their  partisanship, 
some  refreshingly  sane  citizen  comes  up 
with  a  bit  of  considered  and  sober  think- 
ing which  should  bring  back  to  their 
senses  and  the  solid  earth  those  who  have 
embraced  too  enthusiastically  and  over- 
loyally  a  poUtical  campaign  issue  or 
cause. 

Such  a  contribution  toward  reason- 
ableness was  called  to  my  attention  to- 
day in  the  form  of  a  U-tter  published  In 
the  Bremerton  Sun.  The  author  of  the 
letter  I  believe  has  been  a  Democratic 
precinct  committeeman  for  more  than 
40  years  and  is  a  highly  respected  citizen, 
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He  wrote  the   letter   before   President 
Elsenhower  annoimced. 

As  a  Republican.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute 
a  good  Etemocrat  and  hail  him  for  living 
up  to  his  reputation  as  a  sincere  and  con- 
scientious member  of  a  fine  community. 

Those  leaders  who  impugn  the  Presi- 
dent's motives  and  bemoan  the  results 
of  his  decision  should  listen  to  this 
grassroots  analysis.  Writing  before  the 
President's  announcement,  this  Demo- 
crat predicted  the  President  would  run. 
But  compare  this  American  citizen's 
thinking  and  reaction  to  the  remarks 
of  those  who  are  interpreting  the  forth- 
right statement  of  the  President  as  being 
a  half-time  offer. 

I  think  the  American  people  appre- 
ciate the  situation  as  did  the  writer  of 
the  letter  to  the  Bremerton  Sun — John 
C.  Lindberg.  He  said  he  expected  the 
President  to  say  "Yes."  But  Mr.  Lind- 
berg rose  above  partisanship  in  his 
thinking  and  suggested  the  President 
would  run  for  a  second  term  because 
of  spiritual  motives  and  valor.  Includ- 
ing the  President  by  inference  with  great 
American  leaders  of  high  and  noble 
stature,  because  of  problems  of  human- 
ity, the  writer  of  this  letter  saw  these 
leaders  understanding  tlie  lines  attrib- 
uted to  pa5t  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, which  read: 

The  leader  for  the  time  being,  whoever 
he  may  be.  is  but  an  Instrument  to  be  used 
untU  broken  and  then  cast  aside;  and  if 
he  Is  worth  his  salt  he  will  care  no  more 
when  he  Is  broken  than  a  soldier  cares  when 
his  life  Is  forfeited  that  the  victory  be  won. 

A  wholesome  debate  over  issues  be- 
tween political  parties  fs  good  but  the 
American  people  know  one  thing — 
President  Eisenhower  if  reelected  will 
give  the  Nation  full-time  integrity  and 
dedicated  service  for  our  welfare  and 
peace  in  the  world. 

To  John  C.  Lindberg.  Democrat,  from 
this  Republican  public  servant,  my  ad- 
miration and  respect.  I  am  sending  the 
newspaper  clipping  of  the  letter  to  the 
President.  I  know  he  will  appreciate  its 
faith  in  human  nature  and  sincerity. 


Anerica's  Gaided  Missiles  Prograai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or   COMNECllCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  1.  1956 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscotD,  I  wish  to  include  my  comment^ 
on  America's  erulded  missiles  program 
made  on  CBS  radio  network  on  March  1, 
1956. 

In  the  sense  that  we  must  press  ahead 
at  every  turn,  we  have  a  crash  program. 
We  do  not,  and  should  not.  tear  our  hair 
out  and  go  around  excitedly  doing  fool- 
ish things.  Actually,  the  development 
nature  of  this  job  must  be  recognized. 
To  a  great  diegree  the  job  involves  the 
creative  thinking  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers in  its  present  stage.  This  type 
work  is  not  susceptible  to  3 -shift  or 


day  per  wedc  operation  except  for  very 
short  periods. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  parts  of 
the  job  where  three-shift  operation  is 
possible.  Thus,  in  the  fabrication  and 
testing  of  propulsion  units,  three  shifts 
are  being  used.  Certain  building  con- 
struction is  also  on  overtime  and  extra 
shift.  Actually  the  contractors  are  au- 
thorized unlimited  overtime  and  are  us- 
ing a  great  amount  of  it.  I  feel  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  putting  full  pres- 
sure of  the  project  and  as  it  becomes  a 
production  problem  instead  of  a  research 
and  development  project,  there  will  be 
more  and  more  overtime  and  three- 
shift  work. 

The  guided  missile  programs  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  going  full 
speed  ahead.  Honors  go  to  the  United 
States  Army  for  perfecting  the  first  suc- 
cessful ballistics  guided  missile.  The 
recent  300-mile  test  of  the  Redstone  mis- 
sile furnished  the  essential  data  needed 
for  the  great  breakthrough.  The  Army 
is  on  the  verge  of  breaking  the  barrier 
in  the  great  guided  missile  race.  The 
1.500-mile  missile  will  soon  become  a 
reality. 

Within  18  to  24  months  the  inter- 
mediate range  ballistics  guided  missile 
will  be  in  full-scale  production  and  the 
antimissile  automatic  interceptor  has 
definitely  passed  the  blueprint  stage  and 
contracts  will  be  awarded  soon. 

The  1.500-mile  Redstone-type  missile 
will  extend  the  combat  zones  of  both  the 
Army  and  Navy.  And  these  services  are 
now  jointly  working  on  a  program  for 
the  tactical  employment  of  the  new 
weapon,  which  in  view  of  its  potential 
for  carrying  fragmentation,  blast,  chem- 
ical, bacteriological  and  atomic  war- 
heads will  provide  both  the  Army  and 
Navy  accurate,  reliable,  all-weather  fire 
support  of  tremendous  flexibility,  power 
and  volume. 

Missile  experts  say  that  the  1.500 -mile 
missile  can  be  launched  from  either  sub- 
marines or  surface  carriers.  Hence, 
vitally  strategic  targets  within  the  Soviet 
orbit  will  be  within  easy  range  from 
highly  mobile  and  secret  launching 
bases.  Also,  it  can  be  launched  from  our 
global  network  of  air  bases  enveloping 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

Of  course,  we  desire  and  we  mtist 
maintain  leadership  in  the  technical 
fields  which  underly  military  weapons. 
We  must  take  advantage  of  any  techno- 
logical potentialities  for  new  weapons  of 
this  sort.  But  we  must  not  let  this  thing 
get  out  of  perspective,  although  we  al- 
ready know  that  the  Russians  have 
modem  aircraft  capable  of  delivering 
atomic  weapons. 

Statements  have  been  made  that  the 
Russians  have  fired  a  15,000-mile  range 
missile.  I  deny  categorically  that  any- 
one in  this  country  has  proof  to  back  up 
this  statement.  And  contrary  to  certain 
published  statements,  the  Russians  pres- 
ently do  not  have  a  1.500-mile  missile 
according  to  the  most  reliable  sources. 
The  United  States  is  two  jumps  ahc-id 
of  the  Soviets  in  both  the  intermediate 
range  ballistics  missile  and  the  inter- 
continental ballistics  missile.  And  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  Defense  De- 
Vi|^taient  oflBcials  are  pushing  the  missile 
proSrnCms  as  rapidly  as  can  be  moved. 
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And  I  think  certain  people  are  goinn; 
a  mighty  long  way  in  implyinji  that 
President  Eisenhower,  with  his  military 
background,  is  operating  ill-advisedly  or 
Inefficiently  in  the  military  field. 


Peace  TbroBf  h  Tratk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

or  NORTH  CAIOLINA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  1.  19 56 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1956,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington  1,  delivered  a  brilliant 
and  courageous  address,  entitled  "Peace 
Through  Truth."  to  approximately  650 
North  Carolinians  at  the  Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day  dinner  In  Raleigh.  N.  C.  His 
address  carried  a  message  of  extreme 
Importance  to  all  Americans.  For  this 
reason.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  'hat  the 
address  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PiACi  Through  Trttth 
(Address    by    Senator    Stuaut    Stmtnctow. 

Democrat.    Missouri,    at    Jefferson- Jackson 

Day  dinner.   Raleigh.   N.   C.  February   26. 

1966) 

Mr  Chairman,  dlstlni^ulshed  sruests.  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  tell  you  how  highly  honored  I  am 
to  be  In  the  great  State  of  Nortb  Carolina 
tonight,  among  Democrats. 

My  frienda  down  here  Include  your  out- 
standing Congressman  Harold  Cooict,  and 
your  superb  Governor.  Luther  Hodtres. 

We  In  Missouri  are  almost  as  proud  of  them 
•a  you  are. 

I  am  proud  also  to  be  In  the  home  State 
of  one  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  for  some 
years — Gordon  Gray.  America  has  no  finer 
public  servant. 

Tonight  I  hope  this  talk  Is  being  listened 
to  by  one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  our  time. 
my  friend  Lindsay  Warren,  a  public  servant 
with  Integrity  and  ability  that  has  never  been 
surpassed. 

It  Is  also  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  pay  my 
respects  to  my  friends  and  colleagues,  your 
two  great  Senators. 

Kxxa  Scott,  like  your  Congressman.  Is  an 
authority  on  farm  problems.  We  In  thm 
Senate  admire  him  more  each  day. 

1  have  the  rare  privilege  of  serving  on  two 
committees  with  Judge  Ekvin.  His  wit,  his 
kindness  to  all.  and  his  almost  incredible 
capacity  for  plain  hard  work  have  brought 
him  the  alTectlon  and  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

To  me.  however.  North  Carolina  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  home  of  Max  Gardner. 
My  father  died  when  1  was  young,  and 
Governor  Gardner,  according  to  Miss  Pay. 
was  kind  enough  to  say  he  considered  me  his 
foster  son. 

On  a  little  Uland  In  the  Caribbean  a  cable 
came  to  say  the  Governor  had  left  us.  I 
remember  going  out  on  the  beach,  looking 
up  at  the  stars  and  wishing  him  well. 

Governor  Gardner  was  the  greatest  of  them 
•" — kind  and  generous  and  understanding. 
A  granite  rock  of  Integrity. 

It  has  always  been  my  conviction  that  thla 
would  be  a  different  world  if  he  had  lived. 


Tou  In  North  Carolina  should  be  mighty 
proud  of  the  almost  unrivaled  progress  of 
your  State  In  schools  and  roads  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Industry. 

Many  Issues  now  before  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  could  be  discussed  tonight. 

They  would  Include  roads  and  schools  and 
tazea  and  trade;  and  every  ona  of  them  U 
Important. 

We  could  talk  about  the  condition  of  oxir 
farmers — struggling  on  despite  the  acUvltles 
of  the  men  supposed  to  represent  them. 

The  farmer  Is  now  but  15  percent  of  the 
total  population — yet  his  share  of  our  na- 
tional Income  has  dropped  to  8  percent. 

We  could  talk  about  the  growing  giantism 
of  our  Industrial  structure — and  the  conse- 
quent plight  of  small  biislness. 

In  the  past  3  years  the  profits  of  corpora- 
tions with  aaseU'^of  over  »100  million  have 
increased  27  percent — but  profits  In  corpo- 
rations with  aaseU  under  1250.000  have  de- 
creased 39  percent. 

But  by  far  the  most  Important  question 
facing  all  countries  today  Is  bow  to  obtain 
permanent   world   peace. 

Peace  can  only  come  through  a  mutually 
agreed  upon  plan  for  universal  disarmament, 
with  a  fool-proof  system  of  Inspection. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical — but  It  Is  true — 
that  only  from  a  position  of  relative  mlllUry 
strength  can  we  hope  to  win  peace  through 
disarmament. 

In  this  alr-atomlc  age.  we  must  start  wag- 
ing peace  In  the  future,  as  we  have  waged 
war  In  the  past. 

Peace  Is  now  dynamic.  It  is  no  longer  a 
vacuum  between  two  wars.  It  must  be  waged 
to  be  won. 

Unless  we  have  confidence  In  the  sincerity 
of  the  leaders  of  communbm.  however,  we 
cannot  disarm  unilaterally.  To  do  so  might 
well  be  national  suicide. 

History  proves  that  all  Communists  really 
respect  Is  power. 

Therefore,  our  chance  .or  permanent  peace 
lies  In  negotiating  from  a  nosltlon  of  relative 
strength  Instead  of  from  one  of  relative 
weakness. 

But  that  Is  not  our  policy  today. 

The  reverse  Is  true— because  we  are  approv- 
ing policies  which  are  building  up  the  Com- 
munist war  machine,  at  the  same  time  we 
continue  to  further  reduce  expenditures  for 
our  own  defense. 

We  are  approving  shipments  from  the  free 
world  to  Russia  of  critically  needed  strategic 
war  materials 

In  August  1954.  this  administration  ap- 
proved a  policy  permitting  our  allies  to  ship 
the  Communists  copper,  aluminum,  electric 
and  electronic  equipment,  and  latest  model 
machine  tools. 

During  the  past  18  months,  the  free  world 
has  shipped  over  250  million  pounds  of  copper 
to  the  Communists. 

The  American  taxpayer  loaned  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  help  build  copper  mines 
in  some  of  the  countries  now  making  these 
shipments. 

And  the  Communists  have  paid  for  these 
war  materials  with  such  goods  as  butter,  and 
cotton,  and  corn,  and  gold. 

So.  In  effect,  the  American  taxpayer  U  now 
indirectly  supporting  the  very  Communist 
war  machine  that  menaces  his  security. 

That  Is  the  record— and  your  greut  Sena- 
tor, Judge  EavT.v,  and  I  have  seen  it  nailed 
down  In  recent  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

A  desperate  effort  is  now  being  made  by 
thta  administration  to  keep  these  facts 
away  from  the  pe^e. 

But  In  the  cofmtrles  of  our  allies.  Infor- 
mation Incident  to  these  shipments  la  now 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

Why  should  those  people  be  given  the 
truth— and  our  citizens  kept  In  the  dark? 

As  we  approve  helping  the  Communist  war 
machine,    with    misleading    statemenu    wo 


brush  aside  the  growing  danger  of  that  war 
machine. 

Perhaps  the  most  misleading  of  such  state- 
ments now  passed  around  Is — "The  United 
States  Is  stronger  than  ever  before  In  ita 
peacetime  history." 

Which  means  exactly  nothing. 

The  vital  question:  What  U  our  relative 
strength  as  against  that  of  the  poealble 
enemy? 

"ReUtire"  Is  the  Important  word. 

As  Illustration— in  a  t>all  game  would  you 
rather  have  2  runs  when  your  opponent  had 
none,  or  8  runs  when  your  opponent  had  8? 

Yes— thU  administration  Is  now  withhold- 
ing the  facu  about  our  danger  from  the 
American  people  In  1958 — Just  as  Prime  Mln- 
Uter  Baldwin  withheld  them  from  the  British 
people  in  1B38. 

With  one  exception,  this  similarity  be- 
tween 1938  to  1958  U  very  close  That  ex- 
ception—who Is  behind  us  as  we  were  behtnd 
England? 

How  many  Americans  realise  that  In  the 
past  3  years  some  88  billion  has  been  cut 
from  our  national  defense  but  the  rest  of  the 
cost  of  government  has  gone  up  84  billion? 

We  now  acknowledge  the  almoat  unbeliev- 
able growth  In  Communist  military  strength, 
on  the  ground,  in  the  air.  and  under  the  sea! 

We  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  recent 
series  of  diplomatic  Ulumphs  Communist  ag- 
gression has  achieved  aU  over  the  world. 

In  the  face  oX  these  two  conditions,  how 
many  Americans  know  that  this  year  this 
administration  Is  further  reducing  our  Navy 
over  8300  milllnn.  our  Army  over  8390  mll- 
Uon.  our  Air  Force  over  8450  million,  and 
even  our  Research  and  Development  many 
millions  of  dollars? 

H.iw  do  you  think  these  reductions  are 
received  by  tboe*  countries  now  undecided 
between  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  free  world? 

How  many  Americans  realize  that  our  Ck>v- 
ernment  now  admiu  Russia  u  graduating 
over  2',  times  as  many  engineers  and  sci- 
entlsu  as  are  being  graduated  In  the  Uniud 
States? 

How  many  Americans  realize  that  this  rich 
and  prosperous  Nation  nevertheless  ordered 
less  than  one-fourth  as  nuuiy  combat  planes 
In  1955  as  It  did  In  1952? 

How  many  Americans  realize  that  our  de- 
sire to  balance  the  budget  recently  prevented 
American  flyers  facing  the  Communlsu  in 
Korea  from  continuing  iheU-  minimum  train- 
ing schedule? 

omcials  of  this  administration  have  been 
attempting  to  justify  these  unfortunate  and 
unfair  actions  by  saying  they  are  taklnc  a 
"calculated  risk  " 

Yes.  my  friends.  It  U  exactly  that. 

They  calculate  the  budget  figures. 

The  people  take  the  risk 

At  a  press  conference  a  few  days  ago. 
President  Elsenhower  was  a>ked:  "Two 
Democratic  senators  have  charged  in  the  la»t 
week.  sir.  that  the  United  Sutes  lags  serl- 
ously  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  pro- 
duction and  development  of  guided  missiles. 
Do  you  agree  with  that  opinion,  sir.  and  If 
not.  could  you  give  us  your  view?" 

The  President  replied:  "Well.  I  am  always 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  Information 
others  get  that  I  don't." 

At  that  point  there  was  laughter. 

Later  In  the  same  press  conference,  the 
President,  referring  to  progress  In  missile 
weapons,  said:  "This  thing  Is  being  re- 
searched and  developed  as  rapidly  as  It  can 
be  done  In  this  country  so  far  as  my  expert* 
and  my  people  In  the  Defense  Department 
tell  me." 

Who  are  these  experts  who  so  completely 
misinformed  the  President? 

Was  It  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Gardner,  who  Just  resigned  In  protest 
against  the  slow  and  Inadequate  program; 
and  who  only  last  Sunday  told  the  American 
people,  on  a  nationally  televised  program, 
that  a  continuation  of  present  policies  would 
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guarantee  America  an  Air  Force  Inferior  to 
the  Air  Force  of  the  Communists? 

Let  us  recall  the  Immortal  remark  of  our 
greatest  airman,  the  late  Oen.  H.  H.  (Hap) 
Arnold :  "The  American  people  should  always 
remember  that  the  second  best  Air  Force  Is 
worth  exactly  as  much  as  the  second  l>e8t 
poker  band." 

We  may  have  the  second  best  Air  Force 
today.  If  present  policies  continue,  we  are 
certain  to  have  It  tomorrow. 

And  here  is  the  proof.  In  a  public  ad- 
dress only  last  October,  one  of  the  members 
of  President  Elsenhower's  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  sUted: 

"If  being  ahead  U  related  to  numbers  of 
aircraft  In  combat  units,  we  are  not  ahead. 
The  Communists  have  thousands  more  com- 
bat airplanes  than  we  do. 

"If  being  ahead  Is  related  to  aircraft  pro- 
duction, we  are  again  only  second  best.  The 
Communists  are  producing  far  more  combat 
airplanes  than  we  are. 

"Even  more  important.  If  being  ahead  is 
related  to  rate  of  progress,  we  have  fallen 
far  behind." 

Earlier  this  month,  February,  another  top 
military  ofOclal  said: 

"In  airplane  after  airplane  they  (the 
Soviets)  are  approaching  us  In  quality  and 
surpassing  us  in  quantity.  The  fact  is  that 
thry  have  been  and  are  outproducing  us  In 
all  categories  but  medium  Jet  bombers. 

"One  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  dropping 
behind  la  that  the  Communists  are  making 
scientific  and  technological  advances  at  a 
faster  rate  than  we." 

These  are  official  public  statements  put 
out  by  this  admlnlftratlon. 

La«t  month,  this  Nation  produced  811.190 
automobiles  -  for  profit. 

Thst  was  fine,  and  In  sccordance  with  the 
production  grnliu  of  our  herlt-^ge. 

Now  let's  see  what  we  produced  for 
•ecurlty. 

Recently  a  Defense  Secretary  stated  that 
even  If  Russia  had  developed  an  Interrae- 
dl.Tte  ranee  1.5O0-mile  ballutic  mUrile.  that 
accomplishment  would  not  materially  nffect 
the  balance  of  power  now  existing  between 
the  East  and  West. 

That  Is  an  extraordinary  statement,  and 
should  be  analyzed  carefully. 

What  he  Implied  was  tlmt  the  Commu- 
nists, already  possessing  thousands  upon 
thousands  more  modern  jet  bombers  than 
any  other  nation,  can  now  destroy  Europe 
any  time  by  means  of  a  sudden  surprise  at- 
t.Tck  so  why  worry  about  whether  or  not 
they  hare  developed  an  even  better  weapon 
to  do  the  Job  they  can  already  do. 

In  other  words,  the  C^mmunii^ts  already 
poesess  the  ability  to  kill  Europe  with  a 
knife  -so  why  worry  about  whether  they  get 
a  gun? 

What  sad  and  sickening  news  for  our  allies. 

D;>cs  It  Imply  that  NATO  is  a  dead  duck? 

N;jt  too  long  a?o.  Gen.  Cnrl  Fpaatz  said 
the  danger  of  such  a  missile  would  t}e  the 
Communists  could  use  ttito  blackmail  our 
allies  I 

But  now  a  D:>fen.«e  Department  spokesman 
In  effect  says  they  c.in  destroy  Europe  any- 
way. 

If  that  is  correct,  let  us  look  at  what  has 
happened  to  that  force  which  both  President 
Elsenhower  and  Winston  Churchill  have  said 
so  often  Is  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war — the 
Strategic  A'r  Force  of  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  combat  wlng)s  of  that  Air  Force 
are  composed  of  B-47  medium-range  bomb- 
ers. The  remaining  ccmbat  wings  are  com- 
posed of  B-38  long-range  bombers. 

The  B-47,  designed  some  11  years  ago,  is 
Just  that — a  medium  bomber.  Its  lack  of 
range  means  Its  effectiveness  would  be  heav- 
ily reduced  If  It  could  not  operate  from  for- 
eign bases. 

It  could  do  some  kind  ot  a  Job  flying  from 
the  United  States,  through  the  practice  of  re- 
fueling In  the  air  from  aiii  Unken. 


But  •«  In  other  plane  categories,  we  are 
badly  short  of  tankers;  and  we  have  no  mod- 
ern tankers. 

The  other  bomber  in  our  Strategic  Air 
Force  Is  the  B-36,  an  obsolescent  plane  de- 
signed 16  years  ago.  before  America  entered 
World  War  II. 

These  B-36'8  are  becoming  obsolete,  to  the 
point  where  their  success  against  modern 
Communist  fighters  and  Communist  missiles 
becomes  ever  less  probable. 

These  facts  prove  that  America  is  in  criti- 
cal need  of  the  most  important  weapon  the 
free  world  now  has  in  production,  the  B-52 
modem  intercontinental  bomber;  and  many 
hundreds  of  these  bombers  should  be  pro- 
duced at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Under  the  schedule  laid  down '  by  this 
administration,  however,  we  are  getting  but 
a  tiny    trickle   of   B-52   production. 

Yesterday  the  lead  editorial  In  a  prominent 
and  responsible  Washington  newspaper 
made  the  statement  this  country  was  get- 
ting 17  B-62'B  a  month.  The  editorial  as- 
serted we  siiould  be  getting  a  lot  more. 

This  Information  about  the  number  of 
bombers  came  from  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

But  we  are  producing  nothing  like  17 
B-&2'B  a  month;  in  fact  we  are  naaking  only 
a  small  fraction  of  that   number. 

The  two  plants  working  on  this  bomber 
employ  over  50.000  people. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  people 
know  how  many  B-52'8  were  made  last 
month. 

But  this  administration  arbitrarily  classi- 
fies that  Information — thereby  preventing 
It  from  being  given  to  the  people;  and  then 
spreads  around  incorrect  and  misleading 
information. 

Why? 

Is  It  fear — fear  of  telling  the  American 
people  the  truth  about  how  important  the 
"money  flrsters"  of  this  administration 
think  production  for  profit  Is  as  against 
production  for  security? 

With  the  Communists  advancing  steadily 
in  their  campaign  for  world  conquest,  we 
are  nevertheless  operating  the  plants  mak- 
ing our  most  Important  defense  weapon 
on  a  five-day  week;  and  the  manufacturer 
must  first  obtain  permission  from  the  ad- 
ministration t>efore  he  can  allow  one  hour 
of  overtime. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  hide  the  truth  from 
the  people.     It  is  worse  to  misinform  them. 

But   that  is  exactly   what  is  being  done. 

In  a  recent  public  address,  a  top  spokes- 
man   for    this    administration    stated: 

"Added  to  this  Increasing  strength  (Stra- 
tegic Air  Command)  each  month  is  our 
growing  stockpile  of  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  which  represents  the  most  mod- 
ern and  devastating  weapon  of  war  in 
existence  today." 

The  United  States  has  no  stockpile  of  In- 
tercontlnentol  ballistic  missiles  whatever — 
and  under  present  conditions  won't  have 
any  for  years  to  come. 

But  when  worried  newsmen  called  the 
office  of  this  spokesman  they  were  told  the 
information  was  correct  and  that  further 
details  could  not  be  given  because  they  were 
"a  military  secret." 

And  there  has  been  no  correction  of  that 
statement  to  date. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  people  are  becoming 
confused  to  the  point  where  they  are  begin- 
ning to  question  the  leadership  of  this  ad- 
ministration? 

The  President  should  take  prompt  steps 
to  see  that  policies  are  adopted  which  give 
the  people  all  the  truth  that  will  not  help 
a  possible  enemy. 

Why  doesn't  the  President  tell  us  how 
many  B-62'8  are  being  made  each  month? 

And  how  many  will  be  made  in  February 
1957? 

And  how  many  comparable  bombers  It 
Is  estimated   the  Communists  are   making 


a  month — and  will  make  In  February  1957? 

If  the  rate  of  this  bomber  production  is 
something  to  be  proud  of.  If  It  takes  Into 
consideration  the  Communist  threat,  why 
all  this  reluctance  to  give  the  truth  to 
the  people? 

We  Americans  are  now  being  forced  to 
follow  a  secret  policy,  never  explained  and 
never  Justified. 

Those  who  demand  this  policy  be  reversed 
are  often  criticized — and  sometimes  ridi- 
culed. 

But  there  has  never  been  a  secret  govern- 
ment that  was  free;  or  a  free  government 
that  was  secret. 

The  strength  of  a  nation  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  people.  In  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  that  will  can  only  function 
If  the  people  are  informed. 

So  let's  elect  those  who  want  the  people  to 
be  the  masters  of  their  Government,  and  not 
its  ignorant  servants. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  hope  with 
all  my  heart  you  will  send  my  friend  and 
worthy  colleague  Senator  Sam  Ekvin  back 
to  the  Senate,  his  return  bein^;  part  of  a 
great  Democratic  victory  in  your  State  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 


Bweu  of  Interaal  Rerenae  Senrke  Ceater 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  1,  1956 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  is  currently 
in  the!  process  of  establishing  service  cen- 
ters strategically  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  centers  are  to  t)e 
used  for  the  purpose  of  processing  sim- 
ple income  tax  returns  on  a  mass  produc- 
tion t>asis.  The  more  complicated  cases 
will  still  be  handled  on  an  individual 
basis  and  through  the  various  district 
offices  as  at  present.  I  am  told  there  will 
eventually  be  five  such  centers  through- 
out the  country.  There  are  two  already 
in  operation,  one  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  the  other  in  Lawrence.  Mass.  The 
next  one  is  scheduled  for  the  western 
region,  which  comprises  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

The  authority  for  selecting  the  loca- 
tion of  the  western  region  center  rests 
with  the  regional  commissioner  in  San 
Francisco.  I  am  told  he  will  choose  the 
location  on  the  basis  of  availability  of 
terminal  railway  mail  service  and  find- 
ing a  suitable  facility  with  proper  space, 
light,  ventilation  and  heat,  as  well  as 
consideration  to  obtaining  qualified  per- 
sonnel. It  is  anticipated  that  the  cen- 
ter w  ill  require  from  200  to  400  employ- 
ees skilled  at  typing,  keypimch  operat- 
ing, and  general  clerical  work.  Infor- 
mation has  come  to  my  attention  indi- 
cating that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  advertise 
for  space.  Its  requirements  generally 
are  fiUed  through  the  activities  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  other  interested 
civic  groups  who.  subout  proposals. 

Representing  as  I  do  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  conveniently  lo- 
cated in  the  western  area  currently 
under  consideration  for  development  of 
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the  third  service  center,  I  am  pressing 
the  advantages  what  Seattle  has  to  offer 
as  a  desirable  location.  I  am  presuppos- 
ing that  Seattle  can  meet  the  criteria 
for  the  establishment  of  the  western 
service  center.  If  Seattle  is  unable  to 
qualify,  then  I  would  hope  some  other 
city  in  my  State  would  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements.  But  I  am  not  asking 
any  undue  favoritism. 

According  to  information  given  me, 
the  new  program  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service  centers  is  working  well  in  the 
two  locals  already  in  operation,  expedit- 
ing as  it  does  the  processing  of  millions 
of  routine  tax  returns  to  the  average 
taxpayer  and,  at  the  same  time,  bring- 
ing more  complicated  returns  under 
closer  scrutiny  than  was  heretofore  pos- 
sible. I  heartily  endorse  this  program 
and  hope  the  additional  centers  required 
to  make  it  effective  nationwide  will  be 
established  as  soon  as  p>ossible.  Mean- 
while, it  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  po- 
litical pressures  will  play  no  part  in  the 
final  determination  of  location,  but 
rather  that  the  good  of  the  service  and 
the  economy  to  the  taxpayer  will  he 
determining  factors.  Of  course.  I  would 
like  to  have  Seattle  selected  but  only 
on  the  merit  of  its  case.  There  has  been 
altogether  too  much  politics  in  such 
matters  as  locating  Government  facili- 
ties in  the  past. 


and  which  I  feel  will  be  of  keen  Interest  to 


laiportaBce  of  Sports  and  RecreatioD  in 
tlie  Health  and  Well-Beiac  of  Our 
Natioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  1,  1956 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
summer  Olympic  games  are  not  far  off. 
During  the  winter  Olympic  games  our 
amateur  athletes  learned  what  it  means 
to  compete  against  the  Russian  profes- 
sionals. Under  the  circumstances.  I 
think  our  amateurs  did  very  well.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  are  anxious  to  have 
the  best  of  our  athletes  compete  in  the 
simuner  games  as  well  as  a  full  comple- 
ment of  athletes  taking  part  in  every  one 
of  the  events  scheduled  by  the  Olympic 
committee. 

On  January  28,  I  gave  an  address  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  before  the  Cleveland 
Ambassadors  of  Sports,  which  bears  on 
United  States  participation  in  the  forth- 
coming Olympic  games  which  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  other  Members  of 
Congress,  and  under  leave  granted  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record: 

Mr.  Toastmaater.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  have  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me 
to  Join  with  you  this  evening  In  your  an- 
nual banquet,  especially  since  so  many,  if 
not  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  and 
their  wives,  here  present,  are  or  have  been 
my  constituent*.  I  want  therefore  to  take 
this  occasion  to  talk  over  with  you.  more  or 
less  Informally.  «  problem  to  which  we  In 
Congress  have  been  directing  our  attention 


you. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  sports  and  recreation  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

The  physlciU  and  mental  vigor  of  our 
youth,  the  development  of  a  competitive 
spirit  in  our  youth,  and  the  ability  to  "take 
it"  are  all  lessons  that  can  be  learned  with 
profit  on  the  athletic  field. 

You  and  I  know  the  importance  of  having 
con.structlve  outlets  for  the  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities of  everyone,  from  our  youth  through 
to  adults  of  every  age.  Good  leisure  time 
activities  help  to  promote  and  develop  a 
healthy  community,  a  healthy  city  of  Cleve- 
land, and  a  healthy  nation,  and  that  goal 
surely  Is  one  that  all  of  us  have  in  common. 

In  somewhat  recent  years,  the  world  in 
which  we  live  has  been  greatly  reduced  over 
what  you  and  I.  in  our  youth,  regarded  as  a 
vast  expanse  of  land  and  sea.  made  up  of 
many  lands  and  curious  places  that  it  would 
take  five  lifetimes  to  see.  The  high  speed 
of  travel  afforded  us  today,  as  well  as  the 
unbelievable  means  of  communication  which 
ar«  ours,  has  removed  all  thoee  beliefs  of 
our  youth.  T<xlay  there  is  scarcely  a  place 
on  earth  that  we  cannot  reach  by  air  In  a 
matter  of  hours,  let  alone  days,  and  almost 
everything  of  importance  that  happens  any- 
where in  the  world  is  known  to  us  within  a 
matter  of  hours. 

Consequently,  It  seems  that  everything  we. 
as  a  nation,  now  do  or  fail  to  do,  has  a 
significance  in  the  world  of  our  day.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  American  people  are  liv- 
ing in  a  goldfish  bowl,  where  they  are  being 
observed  by  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
Our  friends,  of  course,  point  to  the  many 
good  and  wonderful  things  they  see  In  the 
goldft.sh  bowl,  while  our  enemies,  the  Rus- 
sian Communists,  are  constantly  turning  the 
spotlight  on  the  Imperfections  of  our  way  of 
life.  ' 

For  example.  let  us  take  the  forthcoming 
Olympic  games. 

In  past  years,  the  participation  of  our 
youth  In  the  Olympic  games  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  it  was  alwavs  taken 
for  granted  that  we  would  win  the  Olympic 
games,  but  thi.s  year,  the  picture  is  consid- 
erably different  We  cannot  take  for  granted 
participation  of  our  young  athletes  in  these 
games  because  the  Olympic  committee  does 
not  have  the  funds  to  finance  a  full  team. 
Alann  has  been  sounded  that  there  Is  grave 
doubt  they  will  be  able  to  raise  the  funds  to 
put  in  the  field  a  full  Olympic  team.  It 
would  be  foolhardy  for  us  to  take  for  granted 
that  we  will  SRaln  win  the  Olympic  games 
because  the  Russian  Communists  have  served 
notice  on  the  world  that  they  intend  to  win 
the  next  Olympic  games  Just  as  they  Intend 
to  dominate  every  phase  of  life  throughout 
the  world.  , 

I  am  sure  some  of  you  are  already  aware 
of  the  unbelievable  steps  the  Russians  have 
taken  to  prepare  a  team  of  what  they  call 
•super  athletefc-  to  take  part  In  the  next 
Olympic  games.  For  the  past  4  years  the 
Kremlin  has  spent  a  fortune  In  selecting 
and  training  thousands  and  thousands  of 
athletes  in  every  one  of  the  sports  connected 
with  the  Olympic  games.  By  Amertcan 
standards,  tnese  athletes  selected  by  the 
Kremlin  are  professionals. 

All  of  them  spend  their  full-time  training 
and  studying  in  their  given  sport.  They  all 
receive  a  minimum  of  tioo  a  month  expenses 
and  their  keep.  They  are  provided  with  the 
best  coaches  and  equipment  available  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  even  have  scientific  re- 
search centers  which  make  studies  of  every 
sport  and  every  important  athlete  of  the 
world  in  order  to  gain  tips  and  coaching 
knowledge  to  be  used  In  their  centers  for 
developing  athletes  throughout  the  whole 
Russian  colonial  empire.  In  a  word  the 
Kremlin  has  left  no  stone  unturned  in  its 
preparations  to  win  the  Olympic  game,  of 


As  some  Indication  of  how  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
will  fare  in  the  Olympic  games,  1  point  to 
^  what  they  have  already  done  in  preparation 
<  for  the  winter  games.  Pour  or  five  of  their 
skaters  have  already  establUhed  new  world 
records:  one  of  their  skiers.  In  an  unoffi- 
cial try.  broke  the  world's  record  ski  Jump. 
Story  after  story  has  leaked  out  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  about  the  phenomlnal  rec- 
ords which  this  new  crop  of  so-called  Soviet 
athletes  have  been  making  In  competition 
among  each  other. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Olympic 
team  the  Russians  will  send  to  Australia 
this  year  and  to  the  winter,  games,  will  nqt 
only  be  of  excellent  caliber,  but  they  will 
have  a  competent  athlete  available  there  for 
every  contest  scheduled  In  the  games.  They 
have  no  problems  so  far  as  money  Is  con- 
cerned, and  consequently  they  will  send  as 
many  athletes  as  permitted  under  Olympic 
committee  rules. 

Looking  at  the  picture  here  In  the  United 
States.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  athletes 
who  will  represent  us  in  Australia  this  sum- 
mer will  be  amateiu-s  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  None  of  them  will  be  the  products 
of  a  gigantic  Government  training  program 
because  we  simply  do  not  Indulge  In  sue) 
practices. 

None  of  these  athletes  will  be  subsldizec 
by  the  Government.  All  of  them,  however 
will  be  the  products  of  our  free  way  of  life 
which  emphasizes  competitive  sporu  and  the 
right  of  all  young  people  to  equal  competi- 
tion in  the  field  of  sporu. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  field  a  great 
Olympic  team  and  that  we  have  available 
excellent  competitors  in  every  field  of  sports 
aatjhorized  by  the  Olympic  committee. 

I  am  not  confident,  however,  that  we  wUl 
be  able  to  field  such  a  full  team  of  experi- 
enced competitors,  because  I  am  advised  that 
the  American  Olympic  Committee  does  not 
have  the  money  to  cover  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, and  Is  very  dcubtful  that  It  will  be 
able  to  raise  the  required  funds.  This  in 
my  Judgment,  is  a  sad  situation  and  one 
wWch  should  be  given  the  attention  of  all 
the  sports-loving  people  In  our  country  I 
think  this  Is  a  matter  that  our  sports  writers 
and  commentators  ought  to  put  before  the 
American  people.  In  plain  words,  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  be  told  that  the  Russian 
Communists  are  going  to  win  the  Olympic 
games  of  I956  unless  we  wake  up  and  do 
something  to  support  the  American  Olympic 
Committee. 

Sonieone  mUht  ask-What  difference  does 
It  make  If  the  Russians  do  win  the  Olympic 
games?  Others  mlRht  say  that  our  Ameri- 
can athletes  have  had  a  monopoly  in  winning 
the  Olympic  games  and  that  maybe  It  would 
be  gfwd  for  sports  if  the  Russians  did  win 
Under  normal  circumstances  these  would  be 
fair  questions.  However,  when  one  considers 
that  the  Russian  Communists  are  out  to  win 
these  Olympic  games  as  an  indication  of  their 
superiority  over  the  United  States,  the  serl- 
ou-sness  of  the  situation  Is  apparent.  Then, 
too,   we   must   remember   that    the   Russian 

^"«?h".'nr!*"L.^"''*  '^'  '''KK"*  propaganda 
machine  In  hlst^jry  and  that  they  will  pound 
awav  at  all  the  people  of  the  world— If  they 
should    win    the    1956    Olympics,    that    our 

ffTfJ.f'''".  '^'''""^^"''•y   ^  decaying,   that  our 

athle  ic  Victories  of  the  past  will  never  again 

be  achieved,  that  we  are  a  decavlng  soclety- 

ke  the  Roman  Empire  in  lu  last  days     Be- 

.  !!.  ?';  **"'"  '"  "°  exaggeration.  I  have 
studied  for  years  the  operation  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  propaganda  machine  and 
have  seen  what  they  have  been  able  to  do  to 
mislead  many  people  of  the  world  with  gross 
lies  and  distortions  of  fact.  I.  therefore,  will 
not  underestimate  what  they  could  do  with 
a  situation  In  which  they  could  honestly 
claim  victory  In  such  an  Important  Interna- 
tional event  as  the  Olympic  games  of  195«. 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  look  Into  Just 
•bout   everything   happening   in   the   world 
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today.  I  intend  to  urge  tl|ie  appropriate  com- 
mitted of  Congress  to  look  into  this  matter 
and  to  determine  what  is  being  done  about 
protecting  Uhlted  States  prestige.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  step  because  we  In  Congress  have 
found  It  necessary  In  order  to  protect  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  for  our  national  defense,  for  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  our  allies  abroad, 
and  for  other  purposes  connected  with  our 
international  security.  I^  would  be  folly  for 
us.  as  Members  of  Congre^.  on  the  one  hand 
to  sponsor  programs  which  we  consider  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  people  which  cost  billion^  of  dol- 
lars, and  then  on  the  other  hand,  neglect  to 
make  sure  that  International  activities  such 
as  the  Olympic  games  have  a  full  United 
States  participation.  There  Is  a  possibility 
that  the  President's  emergency  fund  which 
Congress  authorizes  each  irear  could  be  used 
to  assist  the  American  OQympIc  Committee 
in  fielding  a  full  United  Stktes  Olympic  team. 
I  am  now  locking  Into  tlhls  possibility  and 
I  have  made  It  clear  that  1  will  support  the 
White  House  In  any  retisanable  plan  It  pre- 
sents to  make  sure  that  we  field  the  strong- 
est possible  1956  Olympic  team. 

In  the  meantime.  I  know  all  of  you.  as  real 
ambassadors  of  sport,  are  going  to  continue 
your  interest  In  healthy  leisure  and  activi- 
ties for  youth  and  adults  And  that  the  good 
fellowship  which  has  l)een  so  warmly  dem- 
onstrated here  this  evening  will  always  be 
the  predominant  spirit  wherever  Americans 
discuss  or  participate  In  athletics. 


Continuiiif  High  Morale  b  the  Armed 
Serrices  Demands  the  Enactment  of  a 
Uniform  Program  of  Adequate  Medical 
Care  for  Families  and  Dependents  of 
Servicemen  ! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


llON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUJiCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  1.  1956 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr:  Speaker,  there 
Is  scheduled  to  be  shor;tly  presented  to 
this  House  a  bill  designed  to  provide  a 
uniform  improved  proRram  of  medical 
care  for  the  dependents  of  members  of 
the  armed  services.  The  particular  bill 
which  we  shall  be  asked  to  consider  is 
titled  "H.  R.  9429." 

My  original  interest  in  this  impor- 
tant subject  came  about  from  observa- 
tion, during  my  own  World  War  II  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy,  of  the  beneficial  effects 
upon  my  fellow  servicemen  of  their 
knowledge  that  their  dependents  at  home 
were  receiving  proper  medical  care  in 
their  absence,  and  unfortunately  my 
observation  of  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  the  information  from  their  depend- 
ents that  they  were  not  receiving  proper 
medical  attention  and  too  often  could 
not  obtain  it.  My  continuing  high  in- 
terest in  this  important  subject  was 
aroused  from  my  experience  here  these 
past  several  years  and  my  opposing  ef- 
forts to  the  Army  proposal  to  close  the 
Murphy  Army  Hospital  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  only  general  hospital 
in  the  New  England  region.    Out  of  this 


experience,  and  without  prejudice.  I 
must  say  that  I  have  never  yet  been 
given  what  I  consider  to  be  a  full  and 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Army's  per- 
sistent planning  toward  reduction  and 
closing  of  military  hospitals,  not  only 
within  my  area,  but  In  several  other 
areas  throughout  the  country.  To  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  pro- 
gram and  attitude  on  this  subject  has 
been  strikingly   contradictory. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  complain  about 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  good  people  in 
the  armed  services  for  a  career  and  they 
continually  ask  the  Congress  to  provide 
additional  incentives  to  encourage  re- 
enlistments  and  to  attract  individuals  to 
the  military  life.  Most  of  their  pro- 
posals along  this  line  are  fpr  increases 
in  pay.  but  it  Ls  remarkable  how  often 
their  recommendatiorvs  contain  app>eals 
for  major  increases  for  the  highest  of- 
ficer rank  and  meager  increases  for  the 
enlisted  personnel.  Prom  the  repeated 
stories  we  read  of  the  multitudinous  re- 
tirements of  personages  in  the  highest 
ranks  at- comparatively  early  ages  and 
their  almost  immediate  placements  in 
the  highest  paying  brackets  of  business 
and  industry,  it  is  difficult  for  anyone 
to  see  the  need  for  any  greater  incentives 
for  the  higher  military  rankings.  It 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  real  pur- 
pose too  often  is  to  provide  higher  pen- 
sion levels  for  early  retirement. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  single  case  of  a  ranking  military 
officer  who  had  any  trouble  getting  full 
medical  care  for  his  dependents  at 
military  facilities.  Unfortunately,  I 
have  heard  of  too  many  cases  where  the 
dependents  of  noncommissioned  service 
people  have  had  extreme  difficulty,  and 
in  some  instances,  have  been  turned 
away.  Of  course,  in  too  many  areas 
there  are  no  military  medical  facilities 
within  a  reasonable  distance  and  they 
are  thus  deprived  of  proper  medical 
attention. 

It  may  well  be  that  sometimes,  as  Is,  I 
think,  sincerely  stated  by  military  au- 
thorities, the  application  of  existing  laws 
to  the  particular  entitlement  is  vague 
and  technical  If  that  is  so.  then  this 
legislation  we  will  soon  act  u[>on  is  a 
sound  step  toward  resolving  that  diffi- 
culty of  interpretation. 

H.  R.  9429  is  designed  to  provide  a  uni- 
form program  of  medical  care  for  mili- 
tary dependents  and  grant  them  a  stat- 
utory entitlement  to  such  care  on  a  uni- 
form basis  throughout  all  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  no  disparity  among  the  types  of 
care  provided  nor  will  there  be  any  dis- 
parity among  the  types  of  dependents 
included,  nor  should  there  be  any 
further  confusion  in  the  minds  of  mili- 
tary officials  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  what 
care  under  what  branch  of  the  military. 
In  short,  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  provide  by  statute  a  uniform  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  which  will  at  last 
nearly  fulfill  the  high  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  ade- 
quate treatment  for  the  dependents  of 
those  who  serve  this  Nation  in  uniform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  President's  last 
state  of  the  Union  message,  he  reiterated 
his  previous   comments  upon  the   im- 


portance of  this  proposed  legislation  in 
the  foUowlng  language: 

This  year  I  renew  my  request  of  last  year 
for  legislation  to  provide  medical  care  for 
military  dependents  and  a  more  equitable 
survivors'  benefit  program. 

Both  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  endorsed  and  en- 
larged upon  the  Presidential  appeaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  military  morale  is  of 
vital  concern,  not  only  to  the  Defense 
Department,  but  to  the  Congress,  in 
meeting  our  responsibilities  to  ade- 
quately provide  for  national  defense.  A 
military  unit  is  no  better  than  the  spirit 
that  exists  among  its  members  and  the 
morale  of  their  families,  despite  what- 
ever powerful  war  weapons  that  may  be 
possessed. 

Assurances  to  military  personnel  that 
their  families  and  dependents,  and  of 
course  their  own  medical  needs  will  be 
fully,  competently,  and  humanely  pro- 
vided for  is  a  major  factor  in  the  con- 
tinuing maintenance  of  high  spirit  and 
morale.  Such  assurance  is  also  the 
greatest  appeal  of  encouragement  for 
continuing  reenlistments  and  desire  for 
a  military  career  that  can  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the 
continuously  training  career  serviceman 
means  the  best  prepared  and  most  effi- 
cient combat  force,  on  an  economical 
basis,  that  can  be  had.  Surely  that  is 
what  we  vitally  need  in  these  times  of 
continuing  tension,  unrest,  and  ever- 
threatening  Communist  aggression. 
The  adoption  of  this  legislation  is.  then, 
of  obvious  and  vital  importance  to  the 
continuing  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  I  earnestly  hope  it  is 
accorded  unanimous  approval  when  it 
is  presented  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hearings  on  this 
measure  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  it  was  authoritatively 
estimated  that  40  percent  of  the  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices do  not  now  have  medical  care  avail- 
able to  them  in  service  facilities. 

Realizing  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  this  legislation  will  be  enacted  into 
law,  may  I  further  earnestly  hope  and 
trust  that  the  Army  and  the  £>efense 
Department  will  not  unwittingly  con- 
tinue to  thwart  the  projected  intent  of 
the  Congress  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  full  medical  care  to  mili- 
tary dependents  by  perverting  insistence 
upon  closing  more  and  more  of  the  very 
military  medical  hospitals  and  facilities 
that  must  be  kept  in  operation  if  the 
objectives  of  this  bill  are  to  be  honestly 
and  conscientiously  carried  out. 


Volunteers  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  1. 1956 

Mr.  CELXiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity,  on  the  60th  an- 
niversary of  the  Volimteers  of  America, 
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to  pay  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  this  inagnifl« 
cent  national  social  welfare  organiza- 
tion, which  in  its  60  years  of  service  has 
given  material  and  spiritual  aid  to  more 
than  170jnillion  Americans  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  Volunteers  of  America  has  fed  the 
hungry,  sheltered  the  homeless,  helped 
and  comforted  prisoners  and  their  fami- 
lies, aided  the  handicapped  and  the 
derelict,  and  brought  solace  to  the  aged. 

Elver  since  its  foundation  in  March 
1896  it  has  answered  every  call  of  need 
and  of  duty.  It  has  served  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  depression  and 
disaster.  In  peace,  and  in  two  world  wars. 

The  Volunteers  of  America  has  made 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  live  again 
for  millions  of  the  friendless  and  the 
lonely.  It  has  rehabilitated  the  alco- 
holic, provided  homes  for  children  and 
the  elderly.  It  has  provided  clothes  and 
household  goods  for  millions  of  the  poor 
and  useful  work  for  millions  of  the  un- 
employed. 

It  has  brought  many  millions  back  to 
Ood  in  the  faiths  of  their  own  choosing. 

May  the  torch  of  help,  faith,  and  hope 
first  lit  back  in  1896  in  my  own  city  of 
New  York  never  go  out  but  blaze  ever 
more  brightly  and  strongly  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  Americans  everywhere  in  our 
broad  country. 


H.  R.  9I6S 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TKOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIIPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  March  1.  1956 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  regarding 
H.  R.  9166  which  comes  up  tomorrow 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  it  is  pret- 
ty obvious  that  corporations  think  a  pro- 
test at  its  righ  rate  of  taxation  would  be 
a  waste  of  breath.  At  least,  no  repre- 
sentative of  big  or  little  business  came 
around  to  my  office,  or  have  written  me 
letters,  suggesting  opposition  to  another 
extension  of  this  special  levy. 

Under  the  emotional  appeal  of  our  de- 
fense needs,  it  may  be  considered  bad 
taste  to  mention  that  taxes  take  more 
from  the  American  people  than  their 
food  costs  them.  I  am  coing  to  vote 
for  H.  R.  9166  because  I  believe  lower 
taxes  might  well  mean  more  inflation — 
and  that  would  be  a  return  to  the  false 
prosperity  of  a  few  years  ago.  But  I 
want  it  in  the  record  that  the  tax  rates 
arc  too  high,  and  to  repeat  the  warning 
of  old :  "The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
destroy." 

Let  us  recall  here  and  now  that  taxes 
on  corporations  actually  are  paid  by  the 
people.  Were  it  not  for  this  present  tax 
on  corporations,  prices  could  be  lowered 
to  the  people,  more  money  could  be  paid 
to  employees  to  buy  more  consumer 
g<x>ds.  Thus,  we  could  raise  our  living 
standards  and  also  increase  prosperity 
for  all.  Lower  taxes  on  corporations. 
l;a°ovided     Government    spending     was 

\ 


within  its  income,  would  help  labor  and 
wage  earners  far  more  than  the  cor- 
porations themselves,  for  all  taxes  are 
channeled  to  consumers  and  wage 
earners. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Government's 
power  to  tax  limited  except  for  war 
emergencies. 

It  is  not  popular,  maybe,  to  stress  re- 
ducing con>oration  taxes  but  labor  has  a 
stake  in  this  because  what  Government 
takes  in  taxes  no  collective  bargaining 
contract  can  obtain  for  the  workers. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  exces- 
sive rate  of  taxation  of  corporation 
profits  is  the  cause  of  capital  investing 
in  nonemployment  expanding  and  non- 
creative  enterprises.  Wealth  needs  in- 
centive to  expand  and  make  more  jobs.  I 
shall  vote  for  this  measure  because  over- 
spending by  the  Federal  Government 
during  previous  administrations  caused 
the  buymg  power  of  the  workers  pay 
check  to  be  cut  in  half.  Government 
revenue  must  equal  Government  expen- 
ditures.   We  must  balance  the  budget 

But  looking  to  the  future,  let  us  not 
penalize  profit  incentive  by  confiscatory 
taxation.  Samuel  Gompcrs  said  the  sin 
against  the  workingman  was  lack  of 
profits.  I  say  if  anj-one  is  going  to 
syphon  off  corporation  profits,  let  it  be 
the  consumer  through  lower  prices  and 
the  workingman  through  the  higher  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  wages. 


Floods  Threaten  Northeast  Section  of  Our 
Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALC 

OF    MASSACIIUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HODM  OF  REPRESENT ATiyES 

Thursday.  March  1. 1956 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
spring  is  here  again.  This  is  a  signal 
for  all  to  rejoice,  nature  is  reborn,  grow- 
ing things  are  budding,  and  soon  the 
land  will  be  green  asain.  I  dislike  to 
strike  a  discordant  note  at  this  jimcture. 
but  may  I  call  attention  to  a  threatening 
peril,  poised  like  the  sword  of  Danzocles. 
ready  to  strike. 

All  who  read  or  listen  know  of  the  vast 
blanket  of  snow  covering  the  ground  of 
the  nortlieastern  section  of  our  Nation 
as  a  result  of  the  blizzards  of  the  past 
week.  I  have  Just  returned  from  Ma."?- 
sachusetts.  and  I  shudder  to  think  of 
what  would  happen  if  .spring  .should  de- 
scend upon  thiit  region  all  at  once  with 
warm  breezes  and  gentle  sprmg  show- 
ers. I  am  informed  by  competent  au- 
thorities that  the  nightmarish  experi- 
ences of  the  1936  floods  would  be  sur- 
passed by  far  Even  the  hurricane- 
caused  floods  of  last  August  and  October 
will  fade  into  sad  memory  when  that 
snow  melts  at  one  time  and  the  water 
pours  toward  the  sea.  leaving  death  and 
destruction  in  its  wake. 

It  is  true  that  this  might  not  happen, 
but  it  is  a  distint  t  possibility,  in  my  opin- 
ion a  probabiiiiy.  and  something  must 


be  done  to  prevent  the  chance  of  it  oc- 
curring. There  are  engineering  plans 
which,  when  put  Into  effect,  will  con- 
trol these  melted  snow  waters  and  'or  ad- 
ditional rains.  They  would,  when  con- 
structed, save  many  lives  and  untold 
millions  of  dollars  of  damage  to  property. 
to  homes  and  factories,  to  stores  and 
theaters,  to  churches  and  schools,  to 
roads  and  bridges  and  railroads.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  throughout  this  va»t 
land.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  esti- 
mated that  of  a  potential  annual  lass  due 
to  floods  of  $900  mUlion,  flood-control 
works  already  in  being  are  now  prevent- 
ing up  to  54  percent  of  such  damage  over 
the  Nation. 

There  are  of  course  other  sections  of 
the  country  where  the  snow  cover 
represents  a  threat  of  floods  should  a 
sudden  warm  period  melt  it  in  the  space 
of  a  few  days. 

Should  this  occur  In  my  New  England 
States,  and  a  disastrous  flood  result, 
there  will  be  many  an  outraged  voice 
raised  to  cry  why  is  not  something  done 
about  it?  This  has  happened  year  after 
year,  disaster  strikes,  a  great  demand 
for  action,  then  inevitably  memory 
fades,  apathy  sets  In  and  little  gets  done. 
I  hope  the  cycle  does  not  repeat  lt«elf 
ariain  this  year.  The  memory  of  the 
floods  of  1955  is  ^tlll  fre.  h  in  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  Northeastern  States.  Let  us  not 
shirk  our  re?TX)nsibllities.  Congress  de- 
clared in  1936  that  control  of  floods  was 
a  Federal  responsibility  and  imtructed 
the  Corps  of  Enrineers  to  study  the 
problem  and  develop  plans  for  counter- 
ing them.  The  engineers  have  done  so 
and  within  the  limits  of  funds  provided 
them  have  done  a  marvelous  job.  Bit 
the  work  Is  far  from  complete.  Appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  ro^e  to  a  peak 
of  over  $352  million  in  1950.  but  due  to 
the  Korean  crisis  fell  off  pro?;re-sivc!y 
till  1954.  when  they  struck  bottom  at 
$137,574,000. 

The  present  Congress  has  given  a  ray 
of  hope  to  potential  flood  sufferers  by 
quickly  passing  the  Urgent  Deflciency 
Act  which  enabled  the  engineers  to  start 
6  vitally  needed  projects  in  the  New 
England  States  and  complete  detailed 
planning  for  17  others.  This  is  a  good 
sUrt.  But  I  earnestly  hope  that  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  shocked 
into  action  by  anotiier  di.^astrous  flood. 
I  cannot  emphasize  the  urgency  of  this 
problem  too  much.  Action.  Inuncdiate 
and  forceful.  Is  needed. 

There  is  now  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committr^s.  requesu  for  funds  for 
construction  of  flood-control  works  In 
the  amount  of  $214  mlUlon.  an  increase 
over  1956  fiscal  year.  This  is  still  only 
60  percent  of  the  appropriation  for  1950 
of  $352  million.  Practically  every  State 
in  the  Union  has  one  or  more  flood -con- 
trol projects  under\\ay.  authorized  or 
planned.  Certainly  no  special  pleading 
should  be  needed.  Floods  are  great  lev- 
elers.  These  projecU  call  for  protection 
of  areas  which  have  experienced  one  or 
more  disastrous  floods  in  very  recent 
years,  and  even  now  lie  helpless,  at  the 
mercy  of  any  new  floods  that  may  come. 
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These  projects  are  of  vital  necessity. 
They  must  be  carried  out  Immediately 
before  more  thousands  of  lives  are  lost 
and  millions.  If  not  billions,  of  dollars 
of  damages  are  suffered.  Losses  from 
floods  cannot  be  entirely  reckoned  in 
terms  of  dollars.  The  economic  disloca- 
tion, the  human  suffering.  loss  of  loved 
ones,  disrupted  families,  loss  of  jobs, 
none  of  these  can  be  counted  in  dollars! 
All  who  have  undergone  such  losses  once 
know  that,  and  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  there  will  no  longer  be  a  constant 
threat.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a 
program,  the  trained  personnel  and  the 
responsibility  to  give  the  protection  to 
which  the  Congress  has  pledged  Itself. 
There  remains  the  problem  of  the  neces- 
sary funds.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many 
demands  upon  the  public  purse,  but  cer- 
tainly the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  people  should  rank  near 
the  head. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  be  an 
alarmist,  but  New  England  is  in  a  pre- 
carious situation  and,  if  any  further 
floods  should  occur  before  protective 
measures  have  been  completed,  addi- 
tional, enormous  damage  will  be  done. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  appeal  to  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committees  and  urge  that  imme- 
diate action  be  taken  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  flood-control  projects 
that  are  neces.sary  to  control  raging 
waters  of  seasonal  storms  and  spring 
freshets.  A  promise  to  help  is  a  good 
start  but  it  will  not  stop  floodwaters. 
Something  should  be  done,  something 
must  be  done  and  done  now.  We  need 
action,  not  speeches. 


H.  R.  7886  Is  a  Forward  Step  in  Meeting 
Oar  National  Obligation  To  Provide 
Adeqnate  Sccnrity  for  Disabled  and 
Unemployed  Veterans  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  1.  1956 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  M^.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  and  the  able 
members  of  his  most  efficient  unit  for 
lnitiatir\g  current  consideration  of  and 
hearings  on  the  several  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  designed  to  liberalize 
the  present  veterans"  pension  and  bene- 
fits laws. 

One  of  these  bills,  H.  R.  7886,  com- 
monly known  as  the  War  Veterans'  Secu- 
rity bill,  has  attracted  wide  attention  and 
favor  because  of  its  inherent  merit,  more 
especially  as  it  beneflcially  affects  needy 
and  disabled  World  War  I  veterans  who 
have  lately  been  too  much  forgotten. 

Two  wars  have  taken  place  since 
World  War  I,  and  the  veterans  of  that 
great  conflict,  to  end  all  wars,  have  un- 


fortunately tended  to  disappear  from 
public  attention  and  appreciation.  To- 
day more  than  3  million  World  War  I 
veterans  survive,  with  an  average  age 
of  62.  Many  of  them  have  already  passed 
away  without  experiencing  benefit  of  the 
traditional  old-age  security  which  needy 
veterans  of  all  previous  wars  were 
granted  in  recognition  of  their  sacrificial 
service  to  their  country. 

This  unfortunate  disregard  of  the  se- 
curity of  our  World  War  I  veterans, 
and  t^e  veterans  of  all  our  wars,  must 
not  be  permitted  to  continue.  In  these 
days  of  persistent  extreme  tension  and 
ever-threatening  war,  it  is  not  only  the 
honorable  assumption  of  a  high  obliga- 
tion, but  it  is  indeed  most  practical  to 
insure  a  resolute  morale  among  present 
and  prospective  military  defenders  of 
our  national  safety  through  clear  dem- 
onstration that  the  American  people  will 
never  be  miserly  in  repaying  the  debt 
rightfully  owed  to  all  our  veterans  and 
will  be  forever  mindful  of  the  substantial 
physical,  mental,  and  financial  sacrifices 
of  veterans  and  their  families  during 
service  in  wartime. 

In  summary,  this  measure  advocates 
two  major  changes  in  our  current  sys- 
tem :  First,  breaking  up  the  present  pen- 
sion system  and  making  two  separate 
divisions  of  payments  to  veterans  in 
need:  (a)  disability  security  for  war 
veterans  under  65  who  need  it.  and  (b) 
old-age  security  for  war  veterans  over 
65  who  need  it;  second,  liberalizing  the 
ceilings  and  amounts  of  payments  in 
both  classes  of  security  benefits. 

Specifically,  the  suggested  amend- 
ments embodied  in  H.  R.  7886  would  raise 
the  monthly  payment  to  $85.  and  after 
10  years  to  $105  a  month;  the  payments 
to  the  helpless  would  be  increased  to 
$150  a  month.  It  is  further  proposed  to 
raise  the  income  eligibility  ceiling  from 
$2,700  to  S3.000  with  dependents,  and 
from  $1,400  to  $1,800  without  depend- 
ents. 

Under  modem  economic  conditions 
and  practical  recognition  of  the  realities 
of  this  atomic  age  living,  these  figures 
certainly  cannot  be  termed  extravagant 
or  unreasonable.  To  grant  a  needy  and 
helpless  veteran  $150  a  month  in  con- 
sideration of  his  patriotic  sacrifice  surely 
cannot  be  cited  as  overindulgence  when 
we  think  for  a  moment  of  the  costs  of  the 
required  attendant,  medicines  and  basic 
foods  for  mere  existence.  To  raite  the 
income  eligibility  ceilings  to  $1,800  and 
$3,000,  respectively,  is  only  honest  ad- 
mittance of  the  economical  fact  that 
present  ceilings  and  perhaps  even  these 
proposed  changes  have  too  long  been 
ignoring  of  and  blind  to  the  high  Ameri- 
can living  standards  we  have  established 
as  being  Christian  and  of  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  we  so  often  boast. 
If  we  choose  to  disregard  need,  let  us  at 
least  be  truthful  about  the  actual  income 
figure  even  a  willing,  able,  and  employed 
American  requires  to  live  decently  in  this 
blessed,  prosperous  Nation.  Let  us  fur- 
ther realize  the  fact  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  the  Veterans'  Administration  in- 
terpretation of  the  present  disability 
and  unemployability  clause  disputes  the 
right  to  pension  payments  in  instances 


where  only  half  of  the  amount  now  speci- 
fied in  the  income  ceilings  has  .  been 
earned.  An  additional  feature  of  this 
bill,  then,  is  to  remove  any  conscientious 
administrative  doubts  of  the  Veterans 
Bureau  because  ot  yardstick  uncertain- 
ties in  the  present  law. 

Let  us  finally  and  realistically  appre- 
ciate that  in  this  modem  industrial  and 
commercial  and  material  age  unemploy- 
ability is  too  often  not  as  synonymous 
with   inability   as   it   is,   unfortunately, 
with  the  word  "age."     Many  persons  60, 
65,  and  over  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  do  some  work,  but  the  sad  fact  is  that 
practically  all  segments  of  our  business 
and  industrial  life  are  not  even  inchned 
to  hire  employees  who  are  over  40  years 
of  age.     As  a  truth,  that  deplorable  sit- 
uation Is  becoming  a  major  problem  in 
this  country  and  has  already  been  made 
the  subject  of  serious  investigation  and 
concern  by  our  Labor  Department  and 
related  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    It  is  clear,  then,  how  unreal  the 
current  system  is  in  trying  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  our  existing  pension  law  by 
applying  the  "disability  and  unemploy- 
ability" clause  to  men  over  65.     As  now 
applied,  the  "unemployability"  must  be 
due  to  the  "disability."     Probably  it  is 
closer  to  the  truth  to  state  that  the  pro- 
portion of  World  War  I  veterans  in  need 
because  of  age-alone  unemployability  is 
2  to  1  over  the  number  in  need  because  of 
disability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  of  the  proposed 
changes  and  suggested  improvements  in- 
cluded in  H.  R.  7886  reveals  that  no  al- 
teration in  principle  for  the  under-65 
veteran  group  is  urged,  but  merely  an 
extension  of  the  present  principle  to  pro- 
vide better  security  for  the  disabled  and 
unemployable  in  this  age  group  through 
Uberalizatlon  of  the  present  ceilings  and 
payments  consistent  with  modern  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Let  us  also  note  that 
the  bill  does  not  conflict  with  the  social 
security  program,  since  such  benefits  are 
included  in  income  that  would  carry  a 
veteran  over  the  allowance  ceilings.  Let 
us  further  observe  that  some  of  the  pro- 
posed benefits  would  serve  to  reduce 
other  Government  payments  to  the  aged, 
such  as  the  aid  to  the  aged  program  car- 
ried jointly  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments;  it  would  displace  part  of 
many  local  aid  programs  for  the  aged  at 
community  and  municipal  levels. 

In  conclusion:  may  I  simply  say  that 
It  is  obvious  to  anyone  studying  the  sub- 
ject that  our  present  veterans  payments 
and  pension  system  requires  sensible 
upward  revision  in  recognition  of  the 
moral  obligation  this  Nation  owes  to  our 
veterans  and  in  reasonable  recognition 
of  the  plain  economic  facts  of  everyday 
living.  It  appears  that  we  can  afford  to 
give  billions  of  dollars  for  the  prime 
purpose  of  attracting  doubtful  allies  in 
case  of  Communist  aggression.  It  would, 
then,  seem  very  sensible  to  express  a 
Christian  measure  of  gratitude  to  those 
loyal  Americans  whose  patriotic  sacri- 
fices are  of  record,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  dsmonstrated  good  faith  to 
those  who  will  be  called  upon  to  fight 
and  die  for  America's  safety  in  any  fu- 
ture  wars,   God   forbid.    I   urge   every 
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Member  of  this  Bvdse  to  carefxilly  study 
the  provlsiona/<U  H.  R  7886.  and  all  the 
other  similazyineastires  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, so^lmy  will  be  ready  to  consci- 


entiously fete  for  the  security  of  all  our 
veterans  and  the  continuing  welfare  of 
the  Nation  when  this  legislation  is  pre- 
sented to  us  for  action  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  hope. 


Nwtli  AtficMi  AirBaM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

HI  THX  HOUSE  OP  RZPRBSENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  1,  1958 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  10th  anniversary  of  air  coach  in  this 
country  the  group  which  started  the  low- 
cost  travel  idea.  North  American  Air- 
lines, stands  under  suspended  sentence 
of  death.  The  next  few  months  may  de- 
termine the  fate  of  this  last  surviving 
Independent  airline. 

I  have  no  wish  to  go  into  the  so-called 
technical  violations  of  its  economic  reg- 
ulations with  which  CAB  has  charged 
North  American,  nor  with  the  details  of 
the  defense  which  has  been  offered.  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  economic 
realities. 

To  begin  with.  North  American  Air- 
lines has  operated  entirely  without  sub- 
sidy. Its  fares  must  necessarily  reflect 
Its  costs.  Moreover,  under  the  law  fares 
which  it  has  elected  to  charge.  North 
American  has  made  money.  Surely  this 
makes  it  a  valuable  yardstick  against 
which  can  be  measiu'ed  the  performance 
of  our  subsidized  trunkline  operators. 

What  does  the  record  show?  The 
lares  North  American  has  advocated 
have  been  consistently  lower  than  the 
published  fares  of  our  certificated  trtuUc 
airlines — beneficiaries  over  the  years  of 
many  many  millions  in  subsidies. 

Joseph  Adams.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  points  out.  in 
a  recent  opinion,  that  North  American 
has  provided  a  needed  competitive  spur 
to  our  certificated  trunklines  in  offermg 
coach  service  to  the  public  at  low  fares. 

And  this,  I  am  informed,  has  been 
done  without  any  subsidy.  Reviewing 
the  North  American  record,  Mr.  Adams 
went  on  to  say: 

Included  in  these  benent«  would  obviously 
be  the  low  cost  air  service  utilized  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  passengers  which 
these  nonscheduled  operators  carried  each 
year.  •  •  •  Of  perhaps  even  greater  slg- 
niflcance.  however,  is  North  American's  in- 
direct contribution  consisting  of  the  stimulus 
It  provided  In  hastening  the  day  of  general 
low  fare  air  coach  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  ask  some  questions.  Do  we  truly  pro- 
tect the  well-being  of  those  major  air- 
lines eligible  for  subsidy  by  preserving 
them  from  new  competition?  Are  the 
economic  regulations  which  CAB  ac- 
cuses North  American  of  violating  regu- 
latioiis  that  will  benefit  the  traveling 


public?  Will  they  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  civil  aviation?  On  every  route 
on  which  North  American  has  offered  its 
competitive  spur,  all  the  lines  aervlnc 
those  routes  have  prospered. 

We  are  not  faced  with  a  limited  mar- 
ket which  must  be  divided.  The  market 
has  expanded  every  time  prices  are 
lowered.  It  can  grow  similarly  in  the 
future  with  true  low-fare  competition. 
North  American  has  helped  to  develop 
a  new  reservoir  of  potential  travelers 
by  bringing  the  price  level  of  air  travel 
within  the  reach  of  constantly  Ihcreas- 
Ing  numbers  of  our  citizens. 

Yet  if  the  ruling  of  the  majority  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  prevails,  this 
yardstick  and  this  spur  i^ll  have  been 
eliminated.  To  quote  Mr,  Adtuns  asain 
in  his  dissent  on  the  North  American 
case.  "Our  traveling  public  would  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  receive  substan- 
tial benefits  from  a  legal  operation  by 
these  holders  of  letters  of  rcRistration." 

If  the  Board  does  not  consider  the  pub- 
lic Interest  a  sufficient  Justification  for 
reviewing  its  action,  certainly  Congress 
should  examine  the  problem,  in  the  light 
of  the  economic  realities,  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

Ultimately  the  answer  does  not  lie  in 
the  realm  of  puni^hinc:  pioneers — but  in 
certificating  new  enterprise. 

I  should  like  to  c1«m  by  commending 
the  work  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Monopoly  and  Antitrust  Matters,  for 
its  current  examination  of  this  serious 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
monopoly  aspects. 

Further.  I  feel  most  strongly  that  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee might  well  examine  this  entire 
matter  without  delay.  The  public  needs 
a  break.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  see  that  the  puWic  gets  a  break. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  these  remarks 
by  reading  an  extremely  cogent  editorial 
from  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  of  February  3, 
1956.  which  asks  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  a  Government  agency  had  con- 
trolled the  manufacture  of  automobiles 
the  way  the  CAB  controls  American 
aviation: 

(From    the  .Tulsa   Tribune   of   February   S, 
19561 
PTTBi-ir;  Ncinw  a  Break 
If   a   Government   agency   had   controlled 
the  manufacture- and  pricing  of  American 
automobiles  we  would  stlH  be  paying  M.OOO 
for    Jalopies    w4th     tslnglasa    curtains    and 
20   horsepower   motors.     Tluit    wav    the   in- 
dustry could  have  been  "stablllied."  regard- 
less of  what  It  did  to  the  car-buying  public. 

This  week  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
turned  down  a  r«!que8t  by  North  American 
Airlines,  a  non-soheduled  carrier  specUUlz- 
Ing  In  transcontinental  coach  fllghu.  for  a 
service  from  New  rork  to  London.  The  pro- 
posed trans- Atlantic  fare  was  to  Ije  $140. 
against  the  present  alrcoach  rate  of  $290. 

The  CAB  said  that  it  could  not  grant 
the  appUcaUon  without  a  full  hearing  and 
a  Presidential  ord'^r  lest  It  "Jeopardize  exist- 
ing basic  services."  This  Is  undoubtedly 
gobbledegook  for  something.  Further,  said 
the  CAB,  North  American  has  been  previously 
cited  for  violation  of  Civil  Aeronautic  Ad- 
ministration regulations  and  therefore  may 
not  be  fit  to  fly  the  Atlantic. 

The  CAA  can  require  airlines,  scheduled  or 
not,  to  abide  by  its  regulations.    Therefore. 


this  Is  not  a  maiier  at  Issiie.  There  re- 
mains only  the  suspicion  that  tiie  proposed 
North  American  fare  Is  so  low  tlutt  It  would 
wreclc  competing  lines.  By  what  evidence  la 
this  true? 

There  seems  to  be  no  such  evldenev.  The 
scheduled  American  carriers  will  take  you 
alrcoach  from  New  York  to  Loa  Angelea  in 
9  lu>ura  for  $99.  Tbat's  $11  a  flying  hour  per 
seat.  The  transatlantic  Unas  wUI  take  you 
from  New  York  to  London  In  11  hours  fur 
$290.  That's  more  than  $26  a  flying  hour. 
North  American's  proposed  fare  would  reduce 
that  fljfure  only  to  a  little  under  $13  a  fir- 
ing hour,  which  Is  more  than  the  scheduled 
lines  charge  for  alrcoach  ikcraes  America. 

It  seems  plain  that  there  la  profiteering 
golns  on  In  transatlantic  air  travel.  Th« 
scheduled  Unas  are  running  cloaa  to  (all. 
They  cannot  get  more  planes  as  rapidly  aa 
they  need  them  now.  Therefore,  they  natu- 
rally do  t>etter  srtllng  hlgh-cust  transporta- 
tion as  Ionic  as  biialneas  la  so  good. 

But  if  North  American  wants  to  give  the 
public  a  break  why  should  our  Oovem- 
mrnt   Interpose? 

Cheap  farea  will  Increase  international 
travel.  International  travel  contributes  to 
International  undorst.indlng.  International 
understanding  Is  what  our  Oovernment  is  in 
favor  of. 


TW  Growias  CoBfation  in  WatbiBfton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU8E  OF  RXFRKSKNTA-nVZS 

Thursday.  March  1.  1956 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. March  4. 1  delivered  an  address  over 
radio  station  WHK,  Cleveland,  on  the 
Growin??  Confusion  in  Washington.  Un- 
der leave  previously  granted  I  wish  to 
insert  my  address  in  the  Rccoid: 
The    OaowiNO    CoNrvatON    u*    WaaHiNoroN 

A  great  many  things  have  happened  since 
my  last  report  to  you  from  Washington.  I 
have  slnglf^  out  for  my  discussion  todny 
those  developments  whl~h  I  think  will  »>e 
of  greatest  Interest  to  you  and  will  give  you 
my  views  on  them. 

All  of  you.  I  am  sure,  were  astounded  at 
the  natural-gas  and  oil  lobby  scandal   that 
was  uncovered  by  the  Senate  of  the  UnlUd 
SUte*.     From  the  facU  now  at  hand,  ttoer* 
Is  no  doubt  but   that  the  natural-gas  and 
oil  Interests  are  sp.^ndlng  millions  of  dollan 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  rlRht  to  exploit 
you,  the  consumer.     These  Icierckls  art  at- 
tempting to  do  this  by  escaping;  all  control 
and  regulations  of  reasonable  laws  enacted 
to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  consumer. 
I  was  very  happy  that  President  Elsenhower 
vetoed  this  bill  because  you  will  recall  my 
stand  and  vote  against  It  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  House  of  ReprescntaUves.     Many 
people  felt  that  President  EUenhower's  veto 
messaee  was  In  fact.  hU  declaration  that  he 
would  run  for  a  second  term.     I  do  not  agree 
with  the  substance  of  President  Elsenhower's 
veto  message,  though  I  agree  with  his  veto. 
I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  Prealdent 
Eisenhower  In  his  veto  message,  stated  that 
be  was  in  favor  of  legislation  which  would 
relieve  the  natural-gas  Interests  of  Federal 
control  and  regulation  which  now  protects 
the   consumer.     You    may    be    assured    that 
while  I  am  In  Congress,  I  shall  vote  to  pro- 
tect your  Interests  against  legislation  which 
will   permit  the  exploitation  of  consumers, 
by  any  group  and  under  any  slick  terms. 
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There  Is  •  growing  general  confiulon  her* 
In  Washington  which  appears  to  result  from 
a  lack  of  leadership  in  and  direction  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
this  situation  results  from  the  unfortunate 
Illness  of  President  Elsenhower  and  the  com- 
plexities of  our  Government  which  demand 
the  constant  and  strong  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent, "nils  growing  confusion  reached  such 
proportions  during  the  last  several  weeks  as 
to  be  alarming. 

For    example.     Secretary    of     Agrlculttuw 
Benson,  has  proposed  to  Congress  that  we 
sell   our   surplus    agricultural    products    to 
the  Russians.     As  you  know,  the  policy  of 
this    Government,    up    to    the    present,    has 
been  that  to  sell  our  surplus  foods  to  the 
Ru.tslans     would     do     nothing     more     than 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime m  Its  tyranny  over  milUotu  of  people 
end   at  the  same   time  would  Increase  the 
ability    of    the    Communists    to    make    war 
against  ths  free  world.    It  is  also  my  per- 
sonal Judgment  that  the  agricultural  short- 
acres  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  all  the  na- 
tioiu    of    central    Europe,    enslaved    by    the 
Russians,  as  well  as  the  Baltic  States,  results 
primarily  from  the  resistance  of  the  people 
to  the  Communist  regime.     It  Is  a  well-es- 
tnbllshed  fact  that  the  farmers  and  pen.'^ants 
of  the  Communist  empire  have  been  engaged 
In  a  silent  but  deadly  struggle  against  their 
Russian   tormentors   by    withholding   grain, 
falling  to  plant  a  full  crop,  and  delaying  the 
harvest.     They    have    taken    this    action    in 
tl>e  hope  that  the  power  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munists can  be  broken  and  that  eventually 
they  can  re^ln  their  freedom  and  national 
Independence.     Yet  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson,  undoubtedly  from  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration and  desperation.  Is  now  recommend- 
ing  that  we   bail   the   Russian  CommunUta 
out  of  their  prenen'   predicament  by  selling 
them   the   foodstuffs   which  our   free-enter- 
prise system  has  produced.     I  cannot  help 
but    wotider   whether   Secietary   Benson    is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  t^e  American  tax- 
payer  Is  called   upon   to  contribute   up   to 
$40  billion  anu&lly  to  provide  an  adequate 
defense  system  to  prevent  further  Commu- 
nist itggresslon.  and  to  protect  the  seciirlty  of 
the  American  people.     His  recent  recommen- 
dation to  sell  our  surplus  foods  to  the  Rus- 
sians would  seem  to  Indicate  he  Is  not  aware 
of  thU  fact. 

Another  perplexing  element  of  the  gen- 
eral confurlon  was  exposed  by  Senator  Mc- 
CuxLAN  during  Senate  hearings  of  the  past 
week.  A  Senate  commttten  uncovered  the 
astounding  fact  that  tremendous  quantities 
of  critical  war  materials  were  being  traded 
and  sold  to  the  Russians,  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  existing  laws  and  agreements  with 
our  allies.  You  will  recall  that  Congress 
established  a  requirement  that  certain  ma- 
terials, necessary  to  the  waging  of  war, 
should  be  denied  the  Russians  by  our  own 
Govenunent  and  by  all  goremments  bene- 
fltlng  from  our  mutual-security  and  mili- 
tary-assistance program.  Senator  HcCvkl- 
LAN  brought  to  public  light  the  fact  that 
flagrant  violations  of  these  laws  have  been 
going  on  for  many  months,  and  that  no  cor- 
rective action  whatever  has  been  taken  by 
the  administration.  Not  only  have  the  Rus- 
sians been  getting  copper  piping  and  raw  ma- 
terials, but  they  have  also  acquired  large 
quantities  of  machine  tools  and  precision 
equipment.  No  doubt  we  will  hear  more 
about  this  In  the  future  because  Congress 
never  will,  and  never  should,  tolerate  such 
trade  with  the  Russians  no  matter  what  kind 
of  fancy  name  or  cover  Is  put  on  It. 

Another  major  development  adding  to  the 
growing  confusion  here  in  Washington  was 
the  appearanc*  of  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State,  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relatione  Committee,  to  explain  whether 


or  not  the  Oovemment  ha<l 


a  policy  with 


respect  to  the  political  crisis  now  developing 
in  tlie  Middle  East.    In  the  course  of  hU 
testimony  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Dulles 
astotUKled  ail  the  memt>ers  of  the  committee. 
Including  the  Republican  members,  when  he 
stated   that   the   Communiets   were   making 
basic  changes  In  their  doctrine  and  policy 
and  that  they  had  decided  the  tise  of  forc« 
and  violence  would  no  longer  be  used  as  a 
basic  Russian  Communist  maneuver.    Moat 
of    the   committee   members    were   equally 
shocked  to  hear  Mr.  Dulles  say  that  the  Com- 
munist change  in  doctrine  and   policy  was 
brought    about    by    the    administration    In 
Washington.     I   was   very   sorry   to  see   Mr. 
Dulles  make  such  a  terrible  error  because  I 
have  felt  on  the  whole,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  United   States  participation   In 
the  so-called  Geneva  Conference  of  the  Sum- 
mit, he  has  done  a  creditable  Job  as  Secretary 
of  State  under  most  difficult  circumstances. 
The  real  facts  In  this  care  are  that  the  Com- 
munists have  merely  made  a  few   tactical 
clianges   in    their   blueprint  of   world   con- 
quest, and  have  determined  to  launch  an  all- 
out  propaganda  offensive  against  all  the  non- 
Communist  nations  of  the  world.     Commu- 
nist Party  Boss  Khrushchev,  speaking  t>efore 
the  so-called  20th  Congress  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  which  Just  concluded  its  meeting 
In  Moscow  last  THiesday,  laid  down  in  every 
detail  the  new  Uctlcs  to  be  used  by  Com- 
munist agents  and  operatives  the  world  over. 
In   that  speech.  Khrushchev   clearly  stated 
that  the  usual  methods  of  violence  will  be 
used  only  In  those  countries  where  the  resist- 
ance to  communism  is  strong,  and  that  the 
Communist  take-over  of  the  neutral  nations 
could    l>e   easily    accomplished   by   what    he 
called  parliamentary  methods  and  the  decep- 
tion of  the  popular-front  type  of  government. 
He  also  stated  that  for  countries  well   In- 
formed   on    the    truth    about    communism. 
there  la  to  be  an  Increase  in  Internal  sub- 
version tlirough  the  Communist  Party  cadres 
already  organized  for  this  purpose.  In  order 
to  bring  alxiut  conditions  of  extreme  violence 
and    lawlessness.      Accordingly,    the    United 
States  Is  marked  for  violent  treatment  by 
the  Communist  conspiracy,  rather  than  the 
conciliatory  and  friendly  approach  the  Krem- 
lin leaders  have  been  claiming  so  loudly  of 
late  and  which  it  appears  our  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  taken  in  by. 

Khrushchev,  speaking  for  world  commu- 
nism, removed  any  hopes  there  may  have 
been  for  an  end  to  the  cold  war  and  certainly 
gave  no  Indication  whatever  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  given  up  their  goal  of  making 
every  nation  of  the  world  an  exploited  colony 
of  Moscow.  As  a  consequence  of  making  his 
Ill-advised  appraisal  of  the  new  Communist 
Party  line.  Secretary  Dulles  has  been  sub- 
jected to  attack  from  all  quarters  here  In 
Washington.  I  did  not  Join  in  the  attack  on 
Mr.  Dulles.  Instead  I  suggested  that  he  look 
back  of  the  briefing  papers  which  caused  him 
to  make  such  unfounded  statements  In  order 
to  examine  the  competence  of  the  people 
around  him  who  are  preparing  such  papers 
for  his  guidance.  I  feel  certain  that  if  Mr. 
Dulles  actually  read  and  studied  the  6-hour 
speech  made  by  Communist  Party  Boss 
Khrushchev,  he  could  not  have  made  such 
unbelievable  atatements  because  I  am  stire 
he  would  tiave  realized  the  terrible  damage 
such  statements  will  be  doing  to  the  cause 
of  free  people  and  the  severe  blow  they  will 
be  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  people 
enslaved  by  the  Russian  Communists.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
will.  In  the  Immediate  future,  correct  the 
misleading  statements  which  he  has  made 
concerning  the  world  Communist  conspiracy. 
In  the  face  of  the  latest  worldwide  propa- 
ganda offensive  launched  during  the  past  10 
days  by  the  Russian  Conununlsts.  I  felt  the 
time  was  overdue  for  our  Oovemment  to 
stand  up  and  tell  the  people  of  the  world 


the  truUi  about  the  TTnlted  States,  about  the 
hopes    and    aspirations    of    the    American 
people  for  all  the  people  of  the  world,  and  of 
our  determination  to  win  a  Jtjst  and  lasting 
peace.     Consequently,  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  behalf 
of  five  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  to  urge 
support  for  an  expanded  and  more  dynamic 
United  States  international  Information  pro- 
grana.     We  have   made  a   long   and   careful 
study  of  the  Communist  conspiracy,  its  tech- 
niques and  methods,  as  well  as  its  evU  inten- 
tions toward   the   American  people   and   all 
other  people  who  desire  to  remain  free.     It 
was  only  natural  that  we  would  be  alarmed 
at  the  open  and  flagrant  challenge  made  l>y 
Communist  Party  boss  Khrushchev  when  he 
declared  that  the  Kremlin  would  win  the 
world  by  a  propaganda  offensive,  aimed  at 
deluding  the  free  world  as  to  lU  real  Inten- 
tions, dividing  and  destroying  the  free  world 
alliances  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 
final  Communist  assaiilt  against  the  United 
States.     This  is  an  Issue  which  cannot  be 
avoided.     This    Is    a    challenge    which    we 
Americans  must  understand  and  face  up  to. 
We  have  been  required  to  appropriate  tip 
to  $40  billion  a  year  for  our  defense  program" 
while  at  the  same  time,  we  have  been  author- 
izing far  less  than  $100  mUIion  a  year  for  oiu- 
Information  program.    When  it  is  understood 
that   our   Information    program   Is   the    one 
charged    with    the    dual    responsibility    of 
bringing    the    truth    about    the    American 
people  to  all  the  people  of  the  world  ami 
exposing  the  big  lie  of  Conununlst  propa-  ' 
ganda.  it  Is  Immediately  apparent  that  we  ». 
have  been  attempting  to  win  a  war  far  more 
dangerous  to  our  survival  than  a  shooting 
war,  on  a  piggy-bank  budget.     General  Mo- 
tors alone  spends  an  estimated  $100  million 
a  year  to  advertise  and  promote  its  products. 
Last  year  we  allocated  only  $83  million  for 
the  entire  United  States  worldwide  Informa- 
tion program. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  we  can 
prevent  world  war  III  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  to  the  world. 
I  beUeve  we  can  win  such  a  cold  war  by 
engaging  In  a  diplomatic,  economic,  and  po- 
litical offensive  Against  the  conspiracy  of 
communism.  Such  an  offensive  must  be 
supported  by  a  greaOy  enlarged  and  more 
dyiuimlc  United  States  International  Infor- 
mation program.  I  propose  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  bring  about  such  a  political 
offensive  against  communism,  together  with 
an  expanded  and  strengthened  International 
information  program. 


H.  R.  9777:  A  Bill  To  Amend  the 
Davu-Bacon  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M,  PEUY 

or  wASimvcToif 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  1,  1956 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, March  6,  I  introduced  H.  R.  9777. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
The  amendments  proposed  in  my  bill 
Would,  in  brief,  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
present  law,  making  it  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision in  any  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion program.  The  present  act  is  obliga- 
tory only  in  those  projects  financed  en- 
tirely by  Govenmient  funds,  "nius, 
whenever  a  bill  comes  up  for  construc- 
tion which  involves  Federal  money,  it 
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becomes  necessary  for  representatives  of 
the  AFL-CIO  and  the  building  and  con« 
struction  trades,  together  with  Inter- 
ested Members  of  Congress,  to  work 
toward  the  inclusion  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
prevailing  wage  provision  in  the  legisla- 
tion. The  remedy  I  propose  is  a  simple 
one.  involving  a  basic  revision  of  the  law 
to  extend  the  coverage  on  a  permanent 
basis  instead  of  in  piecemeal  fashion  as 
is  presently  the  case.  H.  R.  9777  simply 
guarantees  that  all  types  of  grants,  loans 
or  contributions  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  the  various  States 
and  localities  in  needed  construction 
must  be  automatically  covered  by  the 
Davis-Bacon  prevailing  wage  provision. 
In  short,  my  bill  is  designed  to  make  the 
Davis-Bacon  prevailing  wage  policy  uni- 
form in  its  application. 

In  addition,  H.  R.  9777  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  predetermine  not 


SENATE 

Fribay,  M.\Rcri  2,  1956 

Rev.  Joseph  MacCarroll.  pastor  of  the 
Ewing  Presbyterian  Church.  Trenton. 
N.  J.,  national  chaplain  of  the  American 
Legion,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord,  and  Father  of  Mankind, 
Forgive  our  foolish  ways. 
Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  minds. 
In  purer  lives  Thy  service  find 
In  deeper  reverence — praise. 

Broathe  through  the  hea«,  of  our  desires. 
Thy  coolness  and  Thy  calm. 
Let  sense  be  dumb,  let  flesh  retire. 
Speak    through   the   earthquake,   wind. 

and  fire. 
O  still  small  voice  of  calm. 

We  commit  to  Thee  the  hours  of  this 
new  day.  May  we  never  consider  the 
daily  tasks  trivial,  or  the  word  of  faith 
and  consideration  trite.  But  in  all  our 
deliberations  hold  before  us  the  sacred 
memory  of  our  forefathers  who  made 
possible  the  inheritance  into  which  we 
have  entered  and  the  holy  vision  of  this 
Nation,  under  God,  launching  forward 
to  a  brighter  and  more  blessed  future. 
Thus,  may  all  our  efforts  be  crowned 
with  Thy  divine  favor  and  mellowed  by 
our  love  for  our  fellows.  In  the  name  of 
the  Great  Friend  and  Companion  of  Life. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Clements,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  1.  1956,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  March  1. 1956.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  926)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


r 


only  the  hoiirly  prevailing  wage,  but  also 
existing  fringe  benefits  found  to  be  the 
prevailing  practice  in  any  given  area 
which  have  been  established  as  a  result 
of  collective  bargaining  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.  For  example,  sev- 
eral instances  have  occurred  in  my  own 
State  of  Washington,  where  outside  con- 
tractors have  met  the  prevailing  wage 
provision,  but  failed  to  conform  to  the 
local  prevailing  fringe  benefits,  which 
obviously  placed  the  local  contractor  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  The  bill  would 
also  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
predetermine  prevailing  practices  with 
reference  to  hours  of  work  and  overtime 
payment.  H.  R.  9777  points  up  a  specific 
provision  in  regard  to  payment  at  a  rate 
of  not  less  than  time  and  one-half  the 
basic  hourly  wage  for  hours  in  excess  of 
8  hours  per  day.  in  excess  of  40  hours 
per  week,  work  in  excess  of  5  consecutive 


to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Ventura  River  reclamation  project,  Cali- 
fornia. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by'  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  <S.  500)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating 
projects,  and  for  other  purpo.<-es,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.-^sed  a  bill  iH.  R.  9536  >  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  sundry  gen- 
eral Government  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1957,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  9536  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  sundry  general  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1957,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Ciements.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  meets  today  following  an  ad- 
journment, under  the  rule  there  will  be 
the  lisual  morrung  hour  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  petitions  and  memorials,  the  in- 
troduction of  bills,  and  the  transaction  of 
other  routine  business.    I  ask  unanimous 


days,  and  work  on  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
or  legal  holidays.  These  provisions  arc 
primarily  directed  at  placing  all  Federal 
construction  on  a  comparable  basis,  bid- 
wise,  and  also  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Government  from  participating  in  any 
situation  which  would  tend  to  destroy  or 
undermine  prevailing  hours  of  work  and 
rates  of  overtime  pay  arrived  at  through 
privately  negotiated  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Finally.  H.  R.  9777  would  confer  the 
necessary  authority  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  Investigations  and  full 
enforcement  power  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  House,  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
fair  labor  standards  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Nation,  wiui 
act  favorably  on  this  legislation  when  it  i 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  * 


consent  that  any  statement  made  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  2  minutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HAYDEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield,  so  that 
a  matter  of  reasonable  urgency  may  be 
considered? 

Mr.  HAYDEN      I  yield. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  and 
take  action  on  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  under  the  heading 
■  New  Report.' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  William  L.  Longshore,  of 
Alabama,  to  be  United  States  attorney 
for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama 
vice  Frank  M.  Johnson.  Jr..  elevated! 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  under  "New  Re- 
port." 


UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Capt.  Ira  E.  Eskridge,  for  promotion 
to  the  permanent  rank  of  rear  admiral 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  forthwith 
of  the  nomination  today  confirmed 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 
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Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  th« 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

AMrNDMEirr  or  Rxvisai  Statutes,  RELAmfo 
TO  Physical  Examinations  or  Cistaxn  Or- 
ncEKs  or  Naval  Szjivics 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  relating  to  physical  examina- 
tion preliminary  to  promotion  of  offlcern  of 
the   naval    aer^-lce    (with    an    accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

RKPorr  or  CntTAnt  CoimACTs  AwAKDm  bt 
Ocpabtmknt  or  the  Navt   ros  Rbskakch, 
Di:vkix>pm£mt.  and  Cxptjiucental  Pubposes 
A  letter   from   the   Assistant   Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Material),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a   report  of  contracts.  In  excess  of 
•50.000  for  research,  development,  and  exper- 
imental purposes,  awarded   by  the  Depart- 
ment  of   the   Navy,    for   the    period   July    1 
throufth  December  SI.  1955  (with  an  accom- 
panying   report):     to     the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

Repokt  on  Dctensk  PxocTTREiccirr  and 
Small  Business 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Ofllce  of  De- 
fense Mobilization.  Executive  Office  of  th« 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  defense  procurement  and  smaU 
business  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren'-y. 

REPoaT  or  Toet  Claims  Paid  bt  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agemct 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington, 
D.  C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Agency,  for  the  calendar 
year  1955;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Repoet  or  National  iNSTrnrrx  or  Aets  and 
Lettuu 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  National  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Letters,  Washington.  D.  C. 
reporUng.  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  activities 
of  that  Institute  for  the  year  1935  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  br  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of   the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency; 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
*'Jolnt  resolution  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  commemorative  centennial 
silver  dollars  celebrating  Nevada's  silver 
centennial 

"Whereas  during  the  year  1059  the  people 
of  the  SUte  oi  Nevada  wtU  celebrate,  with 
creditable  pageantry  and  commemoration, 
the   lOOtii  atmlversarj  d  the  discovery  of 


■Urer  by  Henry  T,  P.  Comstock  at  VirginU 
City.  Nev.,  which  became  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  famous  mining  communities  of  all 
times;  and 

"Whereas  Nevada  was  virgin  western  coun- 
try and  was  not  organized  as  a  Territory  until 
1861,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
State  on  (October  31.  1864.  at  the  height  of 
the  ClvU  War:  and 

"Whereas  it  was  at  the  8i>eclal  Instance 
and  request  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  statehood  for  Nevada  was  sought  and 
passed,  so  that  throughout  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  States  the  producing  treas- 
ure of  Virginia  City  aided  mightily  the  cause 
of  the  North  in  winning  ultimate  victory; 
and 

"Whereas  the  revenues  and  riches  attrib- 
utable to  the  first  discovery  in  1859  not  only 
greatly  enhanced  the  victory  in  the  Civil 
War  but  contributed  immensely  to  the  con- 
struction of  San  Francisco  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  California  in  general;  and 

"Whereas  the  Comstock  was  the  first  sil- 
ver-mining camp  in  the  United  States,  and 
its  discovery  brought  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans from  the  East  to  the  silver  slopes  of 
Nevada;  and 

"Whereas  the  magnificent  fortitude  those 
thousauds  displayed,  the  romance,  the  trage- 
dies which  befell  them  and  their  efforts — 
sometimes  fantastic,  sometimes  glorious — to 
recreate  on  this  western  frontier  the  culture 
of  the  civilizations  from  whence  they  came, 
have  blended  into  song  and  story  and  a  saga 
of  romance  and  heroism  which  belongs  to  the 
whole  world;  and 

"Whereas  since  silver  has  played  such  an 
Important  part  in  the  history  of  Nevada 
and  our  glorious  country,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  legislative  body  that  a  commemora- 
tive sUver  coin  of  the  denomination  of  $1 
be  issued,  and  authority  be  granted  for  its 
distribution  in  this  State  and  elsewhere  by 
1950;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  urged  that  there  be  re- 
served 40  million  ounces  of  silver  for  the 
purpose*  of  minting  the  commemorative  sil- 
ver dollars:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resokved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  Stat4  of  Nevada  {fointly} ,  That  the  Legis- 
lature 0*  the  SUte  of  Nevada  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President,  Vice  President, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Congiess  of 
the  United  States  to  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  issue  a  commemorative  silver 
coin  of  the  denomination  of  $1,  commemo- 
rating the  centennial  silver  discovery  in 
Nevada,  and  to  authorize  its  distribution 
in  Nevada  and  elsewhere  by  1959;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  If  the  Federal  Government 
deems  It  Inadvisable  to  issue  and  authorize 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  such  commemo- 
rative silver  coin,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  respectfully  memoralizes  the 
President,  Vice  President.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Confess  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  take  whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  au- 
thorize the  manufacture  from  silver  and 
sale  to  the  public  by  1959  of  suitable  com- 
memorative souvenirs;  and  be  It  further 
'  "Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  shaU  transmit  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  each  Senator  and  the  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Nevada  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Resolutions  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"Resolutions    memorializing    Congress    and 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  prevent  the 

reduction  of  production  and  personnel  at 

the  Watertown  Arsenal 

"Whereas  the  present  administration  plan 
is  to  reduce  the  production  and  personnel 


of  the  $100  million  ordnance  plant.  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  in  Watertown.  Mass.;  and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  believe  in  industrial  pre- 
paredness for  modern  war  with  the  most 
scientific  weapons  to  maintain  peace  in  these 
times;  and 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
giving  Important  guided  missile  and  new 
weapons  work  to  private  indxistrlal  firms 
which  do  not  have  the  know-how,  adding 
additional  tfuc  burden  to  American  citizens; 
and 

"Whereas  Watertown  Arsenal  and  the  New 
England  area  la  noted  for  its  skilled  artisans, 
technicians  and  scientific  personnel  and  is 
the  center  of  the  world's  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  electronic  educational  and  training 
facilities;  and 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  the  $15  million  annual 
payroll  of  Watertown  Arsenal  in  this  area 
would  drastically  add  to  the  economic  plight 
of  an  already  Injured  New  England  economy; 
and 

"Whereas  the  present  and  proposed  future 
cutbacks  in  work  at  Watertown  Arsenal  is 
already  harming  and  will  further  economi- 
cally damage  the  small  buslnes  structure  in 
New  England;  and 

"Whereas  Wlitertown  Arsenal  Is  capable 
and  ready  to  produce  guided  missiles  and  the 
new  family  of  defense  weapons:  and 

"Whereas  the  skUl  of  the  scientists  and 
technicians  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  who 
have  pioneered  in  major  metallurgical  ind 
scientific  developments  for  decades,  have  v  on 
national  and  International  acclaim;  and 

"Whereas  the  dissipation  of  these  highly 
skilled  ordnance  artisans  and  workers  dur- 
ing these  uncerUln  times  will  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  defense  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole:  and 

"Whereas  the  bouse  of  representatives  find 
irreconcilable  an  Increased  national  defense 
budget  request  In  the  bUllons  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  while  being  without  any  produc- 
tion planning  and  intelligent  utilization  for 
Watertown  Arsenal's  $100  million  modern- 
ized plant,  machine  tools,  foundry,  assembly 
buildings,  and  laboratories  with  the  finest 
scientific  testing  equipment  staff.  akiUs.  and 
know-how;  and 

"Whereas  the  house  of  representatives  find 
It  uiireasonable  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  taxpayers,  the  ignor- 
ing and  sinking  of  vital  ordnance  plants  in 
New  England :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  urgently  requests  that 
the  Xtongress  of  the  United  States  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  re- 
ductlon^of  production  and  personnel  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
rescind  any  order  or  plan  to  reduce  produc- 
tion and  personnel  at  the  vitally  impor- 
tant Watertown  Arsenal  ordnance  Installa- 
tion, and  provide  it  with  work  In  the  guided 
missile  and  new  weapons  field  from  already 
appropriated  funds  of  the  defense  budget, 
thus  working  for  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  "forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  each  Member  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth." 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial,  from 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society,  New  Tork,  N.  Y.,  signed  by 
Gardner  Osbom,  secretary,  remonstrating 
against  the  construction  of  any  bridge  across 
the  Potomac  River  north  of  Arlington  Me- 
morial Bridge;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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A  letter  in  the  nature  of  •  memorial  from 
the  Baptist  Ministers  Conference.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  remonstrating  against  any  move- 
ment to  organize  a  massive  resistance  In  the 
South  to  challenge  the  Supreme  Ck)urf8  order 
against  segregation  in  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
the  South  Carolina  State  Conference  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  Branches,  of  Columbia.  8.  C. 
signed  by  James  M.  Hlnton.  president,  relat- 
ing to  desegregation  In  the  public  schools  of 
South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. International  Association  of  Lions 
Clube.  District  51.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
relating  to  the  Sugar  Act  as  It  applies  to 
Puerto  Rico:  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 
By   Mr.   HAYDEN: 

Two  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Memorial  1 

"Memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  that  total  monthly  benefit  amounts 
win  not  be  decreased  upon  the  death  of 
either  spouse 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"The  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  old- 
age  and  survivors'  Insurance  provides  In  part 
that  the  wife  of  a  benei\clary  receiving 
monthly  benefits  If  she  Is  65  years  of  ase  or 
older,  shall  receive  a  sum  equal  to  one-half 
of  her  husband's  benefit.  In  the  event  of 
his  death  her  monthly  payment  is  Increased 
to  a  sum  equaling  three-fourths  of  the  sum 
received  by  her  husband,  while  the  monthly 
payments  of  the  husband  terminate  In  the 
month  of  his  death.  If  the  wife  pre-decea5es 
her  husband,  her  benefits  terminate  and  the 
husband  continues  to  receive  his  stipulated 
monthly  payment  with  no  Increase. 

"The  monthly  social-security  payments  re- 
ceived by  a  retired  husband  and  wife  are  used 
to  provide  financially  for  the  husband  and 
wife,  a  basic  social  uhit.  Upon  the  death 
of  either  spouse,  the  expenses  of  this  social 
unit  continues  almost  to  the  same  degree. 
Not  only  are  additional  and  burdensome  ex- 
penses created  by  the  death  of  a  member  of 
this  social  unit,  but  many  expenses  continue 
to  the  same  degree  or  with  very  little  dimin- 
ution. Consequently,  upon  the  death  of 
cither  husband  or  wife,  the  social  unit  not 
only  suffers  a  severe  emotional  loss,  but  In 
addition  a  critical  economic  shock. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
pass  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  providing  that  upon  the  death  of  a 
spouse  receiving  monthly  payments,  the  sur- 
viving spouse  shall  receive  as  his  or  her  total 
payment  an  amount  which  Is  not  less  than 
the  total  maximum  amount  reeclved  month- 
ly by  both  prior  to  the  death." 

(The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona,  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

"House  Memorial  5 
-Memorial   relating   to   Federal   old-age   and 

survivors'    Insurance,    and    recommending 

that  eligible  age  for  retirement  be  reduced 

to  60  years 

-To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
-Your  memorallst  respectfuUy  represents: 
"tTHder  the  provisions  of  the  FWleral  old- 
age  and  survivors'  Insurance  law,  no  one  may 


retire  and  be  eligible  for  any  of  the  benefits 
thereof  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  65  years. 

"Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
■re  many  persons  between  the  ages  of  60  and 
65  who.  because  of  declining  health  or  other 
legitimate  reasons,  desire  to  retire  and  should 
be  enabled  to  do  so. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  give  favorable  con- 
slderaUon  to  the  subject  of  amending  the 
old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance  law  so  that 
the  age  of  retirement  may  be  60  years  Instead 
of  65  years." 

(The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senafe  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona,  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arizona:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

"House  Memorial  2 
"Memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  ••nact  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  Juveniles  to  engage 
in  productive  pursuits  and  thereby  aid  in 
solving  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
"Your  memorialist  reepectfuUy  represents: 
"During  the  past  decade,  and  particularly 
since  World  War  II.  there  has  been  gradual 
and  steady  Increase  In  the  rate  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  This  has  been  the  subject  of 
action  by  welfare  groups,  civil  organizations, 
law-enforcement  agencies,  and  of  an  accu- 
mulation of  laws  passed  by  the  State  and 
loc.ll  governments.  Nevertheless,  despite  all 
the  discussion  and  remedial  action,  the  prob- 
lem continues  to  be  serious. 

"Many  have  agreed  that  one  of  the  para- 
mount problems  Is  the  fact  that  Juveniles 
ranging  In  age  from  14  to  18  years  have  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  become  productively 
engaged,  thereby  enabling  themselves  to  ac- 
quire the  attributes  of  Industry,  thrift,  and 
responsibility. 

"In  order  to  meet  this  need,  the  Federal 
Government  could  wisely  Invest  in  the  future 
of  our  Nation  by  establishing  an  administra- 
tive agency  which  would  have  for  Its  purpose 
the  following: 

"1.  To  provide  all  youths  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  18  years  an  opportunity  to  engage 
in  productive  after-school  employment. 

"2.  To  provide  for  youths  between  the  sges 
of  14  and  18  years  who  have  terminated  their 
school  attendance  an  opportunity  to  live 
and  wor!t  on  a  voluntary  basis  In  esUbllshed 
forestry  camps  and  soil -conservation  camps. 
These  camps  should  be  situated  In  as  many 
States  as  possible,  and  youths  Uvlng  in  such 
camps  shall,  in  addition  to.  their  outdoor 
employment,  be  given  an  .opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  education  or  to  be  trained  in  a 
vocation  or  trade  of  their  choosing. 

"3.  To  provide  all  youths  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  18  years  an  opportunity  to  be  en- 
gaged productively  during  the  summer 
school  vacation  period  by  either  providing 
them  with  gainful  and  productive  employ- 
ment or  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  forestry 
or  soil-conservation  camp  where  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  improve  and  develop 
themselves. 

"4.  To  Insure  that  In  developing  such  pro- 
grams there  is  no  reversion  to  the  evils  of 
child  labor  in  the  Niition. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    SUte    of    Arizona 

prays :  ' 

"1.  That  the  Congres*  of  the  United  States. 

through  appropriate  committees,  hold  hear- 


ings at  which  Interested  group*  may  testify 
as  to  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  problem, 
with  the  aim  of  enacting  legislation  such  as 
that  proposed  herein  to  assist  and  educate 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  and  to  overcome  the 
problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona identical  with  the  foregoing,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCES- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  Febru- 
ary 24.  1918.  was  the  occasion  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  the 
American  citizens  of  Estonian  descent 
and  Estonian  residents  in  this  country, 
adopted  by  the  Estonian  national  com- 
mittee, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia 
on  February  24.  1918.  we  the  Americans  of 
Estonian  descent  and  the  Estonians  residing 
In  this  country  have  gathered  here  in  New 
York  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  thU  supreme 
achievement  of  the  Estonian  people,  for 
which  It  had  tenaciously  struggled  and 
fought  for  centuries. 

The  38th  day  of  Estonian  Independence  is 
being  commemorated  at  a  time  when  the 
country  Itself,  and  Its  people  are  suffocating 
In  the  stranglehold  of  unprecedented  Com- 
munist terrorism  following  the  forcible  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1940.  In  violation  of  all  existing  interna- 
tional treaties. 

At  this  anniversary  of  the  EsU^lan  inde- 
pendence, we  are  gravely  concerned  by  the 
international  developmenu  of  the  past  year 
and  the  strongly  reemerged  Soviet  quest  for 
world  domination.  The  speech  by  Nlklta 
Khrunhchev  at  the  20th  congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  &)vlet  Union,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  congress  Itself  cannot  be 
bypassed  as  mere  bragging,  they  do  mean 
strongest  determination  to  work  doggedly 
toward  the  achievement  of  this  ultimate 
goa!. 

The  Estonians  know,  out  of  their  own 
experience  what  the  Soviet  world  domina- 
tion would  be  like.  If  j  chieved.  It  ceruinly 
would  not  mean  Just  some  slight  hegemony 
In  the  World,  or  Just  domination,  but  total 
extinction  of  the  western  civillzaUon  and 
physical  destruction  of  hundreds  of  million 
people,  the  living  pillars  of  the  free  world. 

We  feel,  therefore,  dutybound  to  sound 
the  warning  to  the  peoples  yet  free,  that  the 
expansion  of  the  ever-aggressive  communism 
r.-»nnot  be  stemmed  by  just  erecting  defen- 
sive dams,  or  by  patchwork.  If  once  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  world  has  become 
favorable  to  the  Soviets,  the  free  world  and 
this  country  of  freedom  and  human  rights 
will  be  doomed. 

It  is.  likewise,  our  deepest  conviction, 
grown  out  of  pur  experiences  with  the  Soviet 
communism,  that  the  self-defense  of  the 
free  world  against  the  SovleU  cannot  Yt- 
maln  Just  passive,  intended  on  their  con- 
tention, but  can  be.  effective  only.  If  It  Is 
actively  and  determinedly  directed  towards 
rolling  back  the  Soviet  power. 
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It's  in  the  free  world's  awareness  of  the 
necessity  to  meet  the  Soviet  quest  for  world 
domination  actively,  that  we  see  hope  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Estonians  and  the  other 
East  European  captive  peoples  from  the 
deadly  grasp  of  Communist  terrorism. 

Our  greatest  trtist  lies  in  the  generosity 
and  enlightened  self-interest  of  this  free  and 
powerful  country,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 


AGRICULTURAL   POLICIES   AND 
PROGRAM— LETTER 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mi£s  Deborah  ' 
M.  Burton,  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  Conference,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record.  The  letter  embodies  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  that  conference,  relat- ', 
ing  to  the  Government's  agricultural 
policies  and  pending  legislation,  at  its 
annual  meeting  February  27,  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows: 
Rhook  Island  AcRictn.TTnui.  Contxeencc, 

Saylesvtlle,  R.  I..  February  28.  1956. 
The  Honorable  Theodore  Francis  Orckm, 

'   United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Green:  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Confer- 
ence, representing  delegates  from  approxi- 
mately 40  agricultural  organizations  through- 
out the  State,  was  held  in  Providence  on 
Monday.  February  27.  1956.  at  which  time 
the   following   resolution    was   adopted: 

"RESOLimON    ON    UNITED   STATES   ACRICT7I.TVRAL 
POUCIES 

"Agricultural  Income  continues  to  decline 
while  total  national  Income  Is  rising.  Per 
capita  farm  income  has  been  increasing  but 
has  not  kept  pace  with  per  capita  nouXarm 
Income. 

"The  primary  reason  for  low  farm  prices  is 
that  the  supply  of  agricultural  products 
continues  to  exceed  demard.  The  logical 
solution  would  be  to  expand  our  markets, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  to  consume  this 
production.  The  expansion  of  markets  to 
this  extent,  however,  is  questionable  if  not 
Impossible.  Our  continually  increasing  pop- 
ulation likewise  Is  not  consuming  all  the  in- 
creased  production. 

"There  probably  will  be  a  period  some  years 
In  the  near  future  when  our  population  will 
require  a  much-increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction. We  should  plan  now  for  that 
period.  To  bring  about  a  more  stable  gen- 
eral price  level  as  a  means  of  providing  a 
favorable  climate  for  economic  growth  and  a 
rising  standitrd  of  living,  we.  the  memliers  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Agrlcultuial  Conference 
recommend  the  following: 

"1.  That  the  Government  call  a  temporary 
halt  to  Government  reclamation  and  irriga- 
tion project*:  no  new  projects  should  be 
started.  Plans,  however,  for  future  proj- 
ecu  could  be  studied,  in  preparation  for  a 
time  when  it  is  necessary  foe  Increased  agri- 
cultural production. 

"2.  That  we  oppose  any  rigid  high  price- 
support  program,  but  favor  a  program  of 
medium  variable  price  supports  with  the 
ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  all  price-support 
programs  and  letting  the  market  place  de- 
termine the  price. 

"3.  That  acres  taken  out  of  production  of 
crops  In  surplus  should  not  be  planted  to 
crops  that  could  produce  surpluses  In  other 
commodities.  These  diverted  acres  should 
be  used  as  a  soil  fertUlty  bank  that  could 


be  brought  back  into  production  when  more 
agricultural  products  are  needed.  We  op- 
pose the  Government  purchase  of  this  land. 
We  would  recommend  that  the  landowner 
be  paid  on  a  cost-share  basis,  with  a  com- 
pliance grant,  for  the  planting  and  main- 
taining of  these  diverted  acres  to  soll-bulld- 
Ing  crops,  and  that  none  of  these  crops 
produced  on  said  diverted  acres  find  their 
way  to  the  market  place  in  any  form. 

"4.  That  the  problem  of  under^employed 
people  In  agriculture  be  corrected  In  part  by 
providing  Incentives  through  Government 
training  programs  for  other  vocations. 

"6.  That  we  continue  our  efforts  to  ex- 
pand our  markets,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
The  Government  should  be  particularly  ac- 
tive in  developing  foreign  markets,  and  our 
domestic  market  expanded  by  Increased  uses 
of  self-help  programs." 

We  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
and  that  copies  of  same  be  forwarded  to  our 
congressional  delegation  in  Washington,  and 
that  each  member  of  the  conference  send  a 
letter  to  our  Congressmen  registering  par- 
ticular opposition  to  any  price-support  pro- 
gram calling  for  high  rigid  supports. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Miss  Deborah  M.  Bdrtow. 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

H.R.  8780  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  farmers  from 
excise  taxes  In  the  case  of  gasoline  and  special 
fuels  used  on  the  farm  for  farming  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1609). 


BILLS  AJID  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

8. 3343.  A  bill  providing  for  pajrment  by 
the  United  States  of  ocean  or  air  freight 
charges  on  certain  relief  packages  shipped 
to  foreign  countries:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request): 

8.3344.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  certain  lands  in  the  city  of  Sitka, 
known  as  Baranof  Castle  site;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellender  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DWORSHAK: 

8.  3345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Lecue- 
Larrauri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

8. 3346.  A  bill  to  continue  the  authority 
to  make  funds  available  for  loans  and  grants 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sp^RKlCAN  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  8TENNIS: 

8.  3347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Webb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

8.  S348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit   the   disposal  of   certain   surplus 


property  to  State  defense  forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
8.3349.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Wang  (Wang  Kwang  Hsi);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONRONET  (for  himself  aiHl 
Mr.  Kerr)  : 

8.  3350.  A  bin  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
.Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  In  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  WELKER: 

8.  J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim September  17  of  each  year  General 
Friedrlch  WUhelm  von  Steuben  Memorial 
Day  for  the  observance  and  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Friedrlch  Wllhelm  von 
Steuben;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 

The    following    resolution    was    sub- 
mitted, considered,  and  agreed  to: 
By  Mr.  CLEMENTS: 

8.  Res.  223.  Resolution  appointing  James 
O.  Eastland,  of  MisslsBlppi,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate. 

(See  resolution  printed  In  full  when  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Clements,  which  appears  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    LANDS 

TO  THE  TERRITORY  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  to  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  certain  lands  in  the  city  of 
Sitka,  known  as  the  Baranof  Castle  site, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3344)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  certain  lands  In  the 
city  of  Sitka,  known  as  the  Baranof 
Castle  site,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellender 
(by  request),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Ellender, 
is  as  follows: 

United  States 
Department  or  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  27,  1956. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  here- 
with Is  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  to 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  certain  lands  In  the 
city  of  Sitka,  known  as  Baranof  Castle  site. 

It  Is  requested  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  It  is  recommended  that 
It  be  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  Is  to  clari- 
fy the  status  of  a  small  tract  of  land  In  Sitka. 
Alaska.  The  Baranof  Castle  site,  containing 
approximately  1.3  acres,  was  the  scene  in 
1867  of  the  transfer  of  Alaska  from  Russia 
to  the  United  States.  As  such,  it  Is  an  area 
of  considerable  historic  significance  both  to 
Alaska  and  to  the  United  States  generally. 
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W«  naderstand  that  the  tltc  contains  only 
one  buUcUng.  whlcb  Is  »  dilapidated  that  It 
has  been  condenaned  aa  a  flre  baaard  and  la 
Jn  tbe  process  d  bdnc  torn  down.  The 
GoTcrnor  of  Aiaaka  la  anxious  to  develop 
the  area  as  an  historic  site,  and  tentative 
arrancamenta  have  been  made  loolilng  toward 
this  end.  The  ownership  of  the  site,  how- 
ever, la  open  to  some  question,  and  we, 
tberclore.  rccomn^nd  enactment  ot  tbe 
attached  bill  In  an  eOort  to  ren>ove  any  doubt 
which  may  now  or  hereafter  exist. 

Tmmk  18M  to  IdSa  tbe  Department  of  Agrl- 
ctUture  used  the  Baxanof  Castle  site  for  pur- 
poaea  of  an  agrlcultuial  experiment  station. 
By  tbe  Act  of  July  7.  193:2  (Department  of 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Act  (or  1931,  47 
Btat.  609.  614  >,  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  authorised  to  transfer  the  site  to  local 
authorities,  or  to  sell  It  at  public  or  private 
tale.  It  appear*  tbat  ttoe  Bret  alternative 
was  selected,  and  In  an  Instrument  dated 
November  2.  1932.  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  "transferred"  to  tbe  city  of  Sttlca 
the  area  In  question,  subject,  however,  to  the 
condition  "that  should  said  property  ever  be 
sold,  assigned,  transferred,  leased,  or  us*d 
lor  commercial  purposes,  title  thereto  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States  of  America." 

By  the  act  of  July  11,  l'J47  (81  Stat.  SIO), 
the  Congress  authorised  the  sale  of  the 
Baranof  Castle  site  to  Sitka,  but  no  action 
was  taken  pursuant  to  that  authority,  al- 
though the  property  was  appraised  prepara- 
tory to  sale. 

We  understand  that  the  rtty  of  Sitka  ta 
willing  to  trausler  its  Interest  in  the  site  to 
the  Territory,  but  In  the  circumstances  above 
referred  to.  we  believe  there  Is  seme  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Interest  held  by  tbe  city 
of  Sitka.  Moreover,  we  are  concerned  tbat 
the  reverter  quoted  above  might  come  into 
effect  If  the  city  of  Sitka  transferred  its  In- 
terest to  the  Territory.  The  Governor  advises 
us  that  Sitka  will,  by  quitclaim  deed,  convey 
to  the  Territory  whatever  Interest  the  city 
might  have  in  the  area,  but  In  order  to  Insure 
tbat  tbe  Territory  will  have  fuU  title  to  the 
property,  we  beUeve  that  the  attached  pro- 
posed bill  should  be  enacted. 

Since  the  proposed  conveyance  by  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Aigriculture    to    the    Territcry    of 
Alaska  Is  for  a  use  similar  to  that  for  which 
conveyances  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  June  14.  1928  (44  Stat.  741).  as  amend- 
ed by  the  act  of  June  4.  1954  (08  Stat.  173, 
43  U.  8.  C,  Supp.  II.  sec.  869,  et  seq  ).  there 
te  Included  In  the  draft  bill  a  provision,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  required  by  that  act.  that  title 
to  tbe  tract  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
If,  within  A  period  of  2S  years  from  the  date 
of  the  conveyance,  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
shall  attempt  to  transfer  title  to.  control  over, 
or  use  of.  the  tract  of  land  without  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  proposal  does  not  contain  a  reservation 
of  mineral  deposits  In  this  small  amount  of 
land  because  the  original  conveyance  to  the 
city  of  Sitka  did  not  reserve  mineral  deposits 
to  tbe  United  States. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Weslzt  a.  D'Ewaxt. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


CONTINUANCE    OF    FUNDS     AVAIL- 
.      ABLE    FOR    LOANS    AND    GRANTS 
UNDER  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  speak  on  it 


longer  than  the  3  minutes  aDow«d  under 
the  order  which  has  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  tLe  Senator  from  Alabama 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
trtxtuce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  continue  the  authority  to  make  funds 
available  for  loans  and  grants  under 
title  V  of  the  Huuikin^  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S  3348)  to  continue  the  au- 
thority to  make  funds  available  for  loans 
and  grants  under  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  introdiKed  by 
Mr.  SrASKMAX.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  i  ef erred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  SPARKM.\N.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  revive  and 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  help  the  Na- 
tions  farmers  to  obtain  decent  housing. 
The  primary  purpose  of  title  V  is  to 
provide  farm-hctising  loans  for  construc- 
tion. remcdelin.j.  repair  of  farm  dwell- 
ings, other  farm  buildincs.  and  for  other 
farm-improvement  developments.  Loans 
may  be  made  to  any  farm  owner  who 
is  without  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwellinjj;  for  himself  and  his  family  and 
necessary  farm  labor,  or  for  the  family 
of  an  operating  tenant,  lessee,  or  share- 
cropper who  is  v.ithout  other  farm  build- 
ings adequate  lor  the  type  of  farming 
either  presently  engaged  in  or  planned 
for  future  production.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  act.  a  farm  is  described  as  a  parcel 
or  parcels  of  lend  operoted  as  a  single 
unit  which  is  used  for  the  production 
of  one  or  more  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  customarily  producer,  or  is 
capable  of  producing',  commodities  for 
sale  and  home  use  of  a  gross  annual  value 
of  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  a  gross 
annual  value  or  $400  in  1944.  The  act 
providr«  that  loans  shall  be  made  at  4 
percent  interest  for  periods  not  in  ex- 
cess of  33  years. 

Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  was 
the  flist  fmancaig  program  in  the  his- 
tory of  afiricultural  legislation  specifi- 
cally aimed  at  improving  farm  housing. 
It  was  enacted  as  part  of  an  omnibus 
statute  that  stated  a  policy  of  Federal 

responsibility  to  help  all  of  our  people 

farmers  as  well  as  city  folks— in  their 
de.sire  to  live  in  decent  homes.  It  started 
out  as  an  expeaiment  and  very  quickly 
proved  to  be  a  practical  and  successful 
approach  to  raismg  farm-housing  stand- 
ards. The  repayment  record  of  bonow- 
ers  receiving  fann-housin?  loans  under 
this  act  has  been  unusually  good.  As 
of  December  31.  1954,  borrowers  owing 
balances  had  paid  an  average  of  106  per- 
cent of  the  cumulative  total  amount  fall- 
ing due  to  that  date. 

Since  the  enactment  of  title  V,  the 
Congress  has  provided  more  than  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  loan  authority 
But  less  than  $100  million  in  loans  have 
actually  been  made  available  to  the  Na- 
tion s  farmers.  Moreover,  in  the  past 
2  yeais,  a  verj-  confused  administration 


has  been  unable.  If  not  unwilling,  to 
carry  out  the  farm-housing  policy  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
the  Senate  of  the  tragic  ineptitude  of 
this  administration  in  administering 
farm  policy.  I  shall  merely  say  at  this 
time  that  the  disa.<4rous  failure  of  this 
administration  m  the  entire  field  of  agri- 
culture is  reflected  In  Its  admmistration 
of  farm-housing  policy. 

In  the  past  2  years,  despite  the  avail- 
ability of  moi-e  than  $200  million  in  loan 
authority  tmder  title  V.  the  administra- 
tion has  been  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
make  any  farm-housing  loans  under  this 
act.  The  need  for  these  loans,  as  we 
all  know  only  too  well,  is  not  only  as 
irreat  as  it  was  when  the  legislation  was 
first  enacted,  but  is  Increasinp:  rapidly. 
As  we  approach  the  close  of  the  debate 
on  this  year's  farm  bill.  I  tielicve  that 
we  are  more  keenly  aware  than  ever 
before  of  the  immediate  and  long-term 
needs  of  our  Nation's  farmers. 

I  .shall  not  belabor  the  excuses  given 
by  this  administration  for  its  failure  to 
Implement  the  farm-housinn  policy  of 
the  Congress,  except  to  mention  1  or  2 
that  would  be  a  cause  for  amxfsement 
if  they  did  not  result  In  such  individ- 
ual hardship.  One  excuse  Is  that  the 
job  title  V  was  meant  to  do  should  be 
done  by  another  law.  That  law  is  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  I 
tike  con.siderable  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  first  .speech  I  ever  made  in  the  Con- 
gress was  in  favor  of  that  act.  back  in 
1937.  I  think  it  yf»z  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  passed,  and  I 
think  it  has  done  a  wonderful  job.  But. 
as  any  farmer  and  anyone  else  familiar 
with  farm  problems  knows,  farm  hous- 
inj;  under  title  V  was  written  because 
of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Bankhcad- 
Joncs  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  provide  hous- 
iHR,  parUcularly  en  those  farms  that 
were  not  a  part  of  the  Bankliead -Jones 
farm -ownership  program.  Title  V  and 
Bankhead-Jones  were  meant  to  be  like 
a  pair  of  oxen  puMing  in  unison.  The 
effect  of  the  administration  neglect  dur- 
iiib'  the  last  2  years  has  been  to  butcher 
one  of  the  oxen. 

Mr.  President.  In  this  bill  I  am  not 
asking  the  Senate  for  any  new  loan  au- 
thority.   I  am  asking  that  the  Congre-s 
renew  the  unused  loan  authority  which 
has  accumulated  und.r  title  V  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  in  1949.    This 
amounts  to  approximately  half  a  billion 
dollars.    I  am  also  proposing  that  tliis 
loan  auUiority  be  made  available  over 
a  5-year  period  in  order  that  we  may 
reaffirm  our  conviction  that  farm-hous- 
ing needs  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
overall  agricultural  poUcy  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  that  it  is  our  firm  Intention 
that  tlie  program  shall  be  carried  for- 
ward.   Extending  the  program  will  per- 
mit more  rational    planning  and  con- 
tinuity in  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  imaiiimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  Ubles  relat- 
ins  to  the  farm-housing  program. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Farm  housing  loans  made,  by  fiscal  year,,  and  from  inreption  of  program  through  June  SO,  1954  me  V  of  the  Housing  Ad  of  1949) 


EUU  sod  Territory 


Fiscal  years 


1)»50 


I  nll«<l  Sutes  total. 

AUbama. 

Arlaaaa..... 

rslitomla."IIIIIIII" 
(oluntilo  ............ 

(  onnrrtieut 

iH'laware.. .......... 

KlorHs ........... 

(•Mitvla. ............. 

I'laho 

lllttHH* 

In<lli»iis...... 

lovs.  .......... 

Kama*  .1. ...../..... 

Kcoiurkr 

Leitlslana .. 

Maine 

Marylan*! 

MsMarhairlU 

MirhlfMi ....... 

M  innr«>ui. .......... 

M  Iv^L'Xlltpl. .......... 

Mi-Mitirl ........ 

MrinUna.. 

.\r>>rask« 

Nrvails  

NVw  liailipslilre 

NfW  Jrrfey 

New  Mrtico 

N«'W  Vdrk    , 

Ni»rih  Crirollna 

NorUi  l>;ikoU 

Ohio , 

Oklahoms 

iHvvfm . .  ........•..•., 

IViin^xlvanis ..... 

hh<>.».  Mind 

KMjth  ('.•kTolitis.. ...... 

KHilh  liskoU 

1  fnfwflwe............. 

Trvis 

1  tah 

V'-rmont 

\'4reiniii 

W  ikohinrtoa 

W  ,~it  VJrcinia 

>V  i>r«>ti«iii 

Wvnmimf.. ....... 

Alaska 

Ilawitii ........... 

l'ii<rt«  RU'O 

\  irKiii  Island! 


Number 
Inillal 
loans 

(1) 


1:91 


23fi 

20 

M 

12N 

W 

i 

0 

au 

2f4) 

S7 

ta 

M 

43 

a 

M) 

IZi 

49 

» 

3 

M 

M 

LSI 

It*) 

««« 

Mtl 

6 

I 

23 

M 

V 

I'. 

2S 

4W 

0 

I'M 

'4m 

l.T 

33M 

7f> 

1 

M 

«t 

M 

M 

*.'• 

O 

21 

«7 

1 


Amount 
Initial  and 
MJbstviueut 

(2) 


1051 


Nam  her 
initial 
kiaas 

(3) 


117,220,474 


1,  l.V).2ro 
112.000 
27'\,  IM) 
•72.  >*0 
UV.lfU 
6,iU7 
0 
Vu.ibS 

1,0*2,  fiat) 

Ms,  4-')0 
2IC<,61U 

IM.U15 
2«R,S«» 
342. 342 
61 H,  210 
IK4.MI 
14.V  *7!> 

«.afwt 

10lv<iA7 

6*1,750 

'      6.V1.  .-M) 

2W->,  34.^ 

4.'>r>.Ma5 

44.  W) 

.vn 

W.S74 

24«.32» 

I2\  11(1 

67,  iK 

0\HI.S 

I,  W,,  174 

:t44.  um 
0 

M2,3flO 
237.4ifi4 
«tr.  S4<t 

I,  .'4J7,  IM» 
40H.012 

X  I7t» 
44\  IM 
371.  W> 
.■(47.  l»« 
Zii.  »i.Vt 
21H.'»>I0 
0 
170.  V40 
240.  V20 

I.SIjO 


M54 


Amount 
Initial  and 
sutiaequeot 

(4) 


124. 105, 294 


1053 


Number 

Initial 

kMUl( 

(5) 


4.051 


Amount 
Initial  and 
subwMjuent 

(6) 


$2a776,854 


2r<2 

1, 1M.4I0 

20»« 

2S 

K.V.V-O 

25 

232 

7(ii,  K71 

323 

IIH 

rO2,70-t 

01 

67 

3U1.  SM 

Ki 

0 

32.400 

12 

2 

1.1.  840 

3 

02 

4f.l.24»i 

107 

330 

I,  40ii,  304 

2«7 

no 

flW.OKV 

47 

h7 

:no.  I6H 

&K 

07 

4;4 1,057 

72 

65 

2riii,rrii.'i 

115 

KA 

422. 3«3 

f.2 

uri 

4MI,  .'ilM 

67 

IhS 

KOW,  (lr-6 

132 

H) 

20*1.01* 

SIS 

22 

07.1.55 

34 

5 

2^7W•. 

- 

140 

70.5.  fkM 

fiO 

70 

2W.(I14 

70 

277 

I.  on,  100 

301 

231 

734.  27». 

21.5 

47 

221.670 

33 

IJO 

51«i.  027 

CO 

7 

40,  1(» 

6 

3 

h.«*5 

4 

33 

14;».  515 

32 

M 

27U.  :w» 

52 

47 

21*;  W7 

32 

104 

047.  »l« 

V,7 

A4 

34H.24I 

30 

(<0 

27S,7V» 

47 

au 

l,3K.5  42« 

aw 

fi7 

421.  ?.5M 

53 

vm 

443.100 

73 

0 

0 

0 

177 

051.  %7 

145 

71) 

:«2.4ni 

2n 

102 

0«iA,l!<2 

57 

3110 

l.r^T.ois 

234 

lU) 

674,  IM 

44) 

i 

25.  175 

5 

03 

SIS,  301 

64 

M 

4*12,054 

41 

7« 

iHs.mt 

45 

00 

3.Vi.  4.'iO 

61 

45 

240.  MiO 

27 

I 

i.noo 

0 

25 

1R2.  015 

31 

77 

333.  »t4 

65 

3 

b,ti30 

4- 

1053 


Number 
in  it  ial 
luaus 

(7) 


3.274 


Amount 
Initial  and 
sub8e<4uent 

(8) 


$19,125,221 


1054 


Number 
initial 
loans 

(9) 


2,688 


Arootmt 
initial  and 
subsequent 

(10) 


$16,(>S7.934 


1, 170.  701 

210 

1,357,008 

in 

880,020 

ISO,  623 

14 

122.897 

16 

145.462 

•70,  353 

105 

714,927 

153 

601,064 

532,77s 

CO 

470,204 

60 

6.36.  61 S 

303.063 

46 

303.646 

31 

ISO.  313 

37,  s.V) 

0 

6<;070 

1 

8.74^ 

12,7.'<J 

0 

0 

0 

64S,  IW 

60 

405. 013 

48 

379,978 

1, 347,  002 

168 

002.231 

146 

►74.211 

?»4. 3.^2 

61 

3:<S,S60 

37 

265,358 

25:t,413 

64 

25-,  044 

66 

203,  .331 

3M.220 

62 

315.315 

42 

300,7X0 

627.  S70 

75 

3My,4fl9 

67 

352,001 

S.Vs  <.«6 

4S 

i^h,  S07 

33 

261,757 

3S7,  005 

121 

721,  29£ 

76 

446,703 

TttJ,  117 

121 

«^,4U2 

hi 

633, 0s6 

2:<3.  2.55 

44 

9>\  233 

37 

184,103 

1S7.  OS  I 

32 

201.0(45 

24 

1V5.325 

38.  452 

4 

IS.  010 

4 

26,3.50 

321.214 

63 

322,030 

C6 

350,037 

314.013 

68 

»U\  0*>1 

53 

23(1. 040 

1.  227.  <im 

2.51 

1,  17n.62f) 

1S4 

9,58,  105 

SO4.O04 

179 

77;i.  064 

J.'i2 

642,S(i2 

im.  Wl*) 

33 

227.  2t« 

30 

244.542 

323.2.SK 

39 

211".  760 

30 

184. 961 

43.205 

3 

lU.  612 

2 

13.147 

12.  125 

4 

I8,a50 

5 

28,085 

17s.  «21 

37 

243.  108 

36 

179,186 

340.  .S.%7 

42 

277,  .5.53 

38 

245.636 

171.  4«.5 

27 

202,859 

28 

218,  .S84 

000.  275 

l.V) 

l,oyo.  Ill 

135 

88a  794 

230.3*^3 

46 

324.694 

37 

294,994 

2fs.  hit:, 

49 

227.  700 

23 

151.  3.55 

l,nK4.KI4 

121 

7V7,  766 

03 

671.  WO 

asi.  tJio 

2.5 

1«.\226 

14 

O7,0.'i5 

304,024 

66 

302,  713 

22 

137,282 

0 

2 

5.  570 

0 

0 

>i45.-C62 

t4 

6.'>.3.000 

00 

641,983 

140.  ^«) 

30 

2.V).  524 

51 

301.096 

»£f.  TOO 

106 

63:<.  334 

113 

626.  474 

1,  .w,.  i:« 

147 

077,685 

i;« 

1,037.416 

230.  ft40 

31 

22r.,G99 

23 

le>l.  268 

17.6.50 

3 

IS.  280 

0 

7.  100 

457,  C70 

64 

480.003 

47 

3.58,083 

26.^.  070 

34 

21  ••'..520 

26 

206.408 

2»">C.  tV'J 

35 

2SX.717 

38 

270,  l.'i2 

310.034 

63 

275.  278 

42 

23.%42»i 

162.  H05 

16 

117,002 

10 

88,049 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26.S.640 

19 

161.«?74 

t 

48,9.V) 

319.  7J0 

64 

27.Vfi26 

38 

227.900 

30,300 

2 

16,500 

4 

31,000 

Inception  of  profrram 
Uirougb  June  30,  1064 


Number 

initial 
loans 

(11) 


ia,ese 


Amoont 
Initial  and 
sub9equ<:nt 

(12) 


•97,304.771 


1,062 

6,  742,  4  J9 

103 

74.5.562 

986 

3,275,405 

4.'!7 

2.815,188 

227 

1,330,6:}7 

34 

142.  0-.2 

5 

26,290 

366 

2,161,755 

1,170 

6. 752, 27S 

341 

2,110,009 

358 

1,421,-566 

317 

1,  637,  437 

365 

1,724.»«0 

282 

1,  5;J4,  2.53 

446 

2,377.854 

M5 

3.351,'jOl 

268 

1.084.333 

147 

817.(121 

22 

117.8118 

431 

2,004.803 

323 

1.  346.  ty4 

1,164 

4.  964.  678 

036 

3.411.576 

101 

1.  17«i.665 

300 

1,602.771 

24 

169,  4.=>4 

17 

68.555 

161 

827.094 

244 

1.  387.  425 

16U 

937.  875 

761 

4.  366.  061 

aoi 

1.  27.5,  122 

204 

062.  245 

081 

4.  OM.  340 

208 

1,  3.^5,  424 

370 

1,611,031 

2 

5,  570 

619 

3,648,302 

236 

1,  2»-.2,  325 

60.5 

M5*i.(tW 

1,166 

6,  r3.5.  346 

260 

1.681,814 

18 

71.375 

318 

2.262.6m 

214 

l,4(12,OH5 

257 

•  1,654.216 

304 

1,  409.  8:« 

143 

828.726 

1 

1.(100 

103 

838,210 

301 

1.397,850 

17 

88,130 

Source^  U.  8.  L>e|>artment  o(  .^(rirulture.  Farmers'  liome  Administration. 
Farm  hmining:  Numhrr  of  horroxters,  amount  loaned,  and  payments,  cumulative  through  Dec.  SI,  19.54 


EUte  and  Territory 


United  Sutes  total. 


Atehama..... 
Arizona .. 

Ark:in»s...., 
r:tll(oml».... 
Colorado  . ... 
Coiiiicotirut. 
I»<'l:i»:ire.... 

Florida 

(ii-ontia... 

i-tiho ; 

Ulinoi*. ...... 

Indiana...... 

Iowa ..... 

Kiin<;is .. 

Kriiiuriiy...] 
Liouuiaua . .  . . 


To*al 
niiTn>4>r 
of  »V>r- 
ruwlurs 


(11 


iaJ0l9 


1.060 
104 
988 
1456 
|X26 
I  34 
5 
3A5 
1,170 
340 
368 
318 
365 
281 
447 
644 


Total 
amount 
loaned 


(2) 


t97.  249.  260 


8k  743.  716 

746,197 

8,276,412 

2.816^250 

1,  3.30,  .353 

142.  0K2 

26.290 

2,161.068 

8,764.380 

2,11a  720 

1. 421, 606 

1, 64.3, 050 

1,72M90 

1.  .W.\  105 

2.  .378.  (H2 
ak362,b23 


Borrowers  paid  in  full 


N(im- 


(3) 


2,276 


128 
17 

113 

82 

26 

8 

1 

44 

129 
38 
71 
60 
37 
42 
32 
50 


Payments 


Total 


(4) 


«»,521,830 


645,277 
07,500 
340,312 
370.230 
121.006 
20.367 
0.461 
224.108 
606.382 
105.270 
237,355 
210.  .579 
1.50,  .525 
161,  6.36 
142,  .578 
2601937 


.Principal 


(5) 


$8,846,836 


6O.\870 
02.380 
31S,  647 
348.  819 
112,147 
18.870 
8.750 
200,382 
46.5,782 
178.267 
218.  375 
196,  383 
138,  701 
1.50,374 
13.3,  771 
261.624 


Interest 


(6) 


$674.  994 


39.407 

.5.201 

21.  665 

3a4ii 

9,849 

1,497 

701 

14,726 

4a  (300 

17,003 

18,080 

14.196 

11,734 

11,262 

8,807 

U).ol3 


Borrowers  with  unpaid  balan(x>  as  of  Dec.  31,  1954 


Num- 
ber 


(7) 


16,643 


935 

87 

875 

373 

200 

26 

4 

321 

1,041 

302 

287 

258 

328 

239 

415 

886 


Scheduled 
lostallmi-uts 


(8) 


$16,668,296 


065.  .581 
121,994 
644, 197 
461.  087 
212,  605 
23,805 
3.270 
375,730 
1,062.734 
385,  352 
247,408 
256,082 
252,164 
241,  384 
307.224 
674,750 


Principal  and  interest  payments 


Total 


(9) 


$19, 385, 085 


1, 153, 231 
127,560 
660.239 
494,975 
232,8:* 
25.  8.58 
2.(V53 
42a  098 

1.  248,  081 
421.  528 
277,553 
318, 951 
301.263 
267.603 
607.073 
783,851 


Ropiilar  and  advance 
payments  made  on 
scheduled  install- 
ments 


Amount 


(10) 


$17,  596,  774 


As  per- 
cent of 
schedule 

(11) 


106 


1,061.  .593 
122.273 
684,554 
46*i648 
204.613 
23.026 
2,653 
386.307 

1, 122. 169 
388.016 
255,146 
288,531 
266,257 
236,962 
448,944 
725^392 


110 

100 

107 

100 

06 

06 

81 

103 

106 

101 

10:{ 

113 

106 

98 

113 

108 


Film 

pa}  nieuta 

and 

refunds 


(12> 


$1,788,311 


01.638 

6,296 

75,68,5 

34.327 

28.215 

2.832 

0 

3.1,791 

12.5,  912 

33,512 

22.407 

30,420 

36,006 

3a  641 

68,129 

88,450 


ifc 


III 
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Farm  housing:  Xumhtr  of  h&rrmcert,  amount  loened,  and  paymenta,  eumutatt'pe  thro^g\  Dfc.  St,  1954 — Conlinuei! 


State  and  Terrttory 


Total 
Bumher 
erf  bur- 
roweis 


fl) 


Maryland .„..;1 

Afikssiii-huaetu 

Atwhivuii . 

lVllnnfS)la 

AlMthviippi 

M  icmxiri ._ ... 

Montana  .„ 

Nfhr&^ka 

NfV;«ilil     

Nt'W  liampshlra 

Nt"w  J»fsey 

N«ir  Mfxioo 

New  York   

North  C;»n>Ii»»... 

North  I>akoU 

Ohk> 

Oklahoma 

<)rif({f>ii    

IVnnsyh  aiiia 

Khotle  Island 

t^outh  Ciirolina 

8«uth  l>ukoi« 

Tenn«.s.soe „.. ... 

"  **X<'M .  — ......«_......... 

1'tah 

Vermont 

Viruinia 

IVashinrton 

Wwt  Vireiaia 

■W'  kscoiLsin -.„,..... 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP   1956 — 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  CAPEHART  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  WELKER  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3183.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  3183,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BARRETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OMahoney)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 
to  Senate  bill  3183.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  3183.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
piinted. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
B.VBXLET,  and  Mr.  Gore)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  3183,  supra. 


which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  bill  3183.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
HOUSING  BILLS  BY  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSING  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE     ON    BANKING     AND 

CURRENCY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Sucommittee  on  Housins 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearinss  will  be  held  on  S.  1536.  S.  2565 
S.  2640.  S.  2736.  S.  2762.  S.  2790.  S.  2848* 
S.  3057.  S.  3158.  S.  3186.  S.  3190.  S.  3302* 
S.  3309.  H.  R.  7540.  and  related  bills  per- 
taining to  housing.  These  hearinps  will 
begin  at  10  a.  m.  on  Wednesday.  March 
20,  1956.  in  room  301.  Senate  Office 
Building. 

All  persons  who  desire  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  hearings  are  reque.«5ted  to 
notify  Mr.  Jack  Carter,  staff  director 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  room  15-a' 
Senate  Office  Building,  telephone  NA- 
tional  8-3120.  extension  2179.  as  soon 
as  possible. 


ATTEMPTS     TO     REPEAL    CARGO 
PREFERET.CE  ACT 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "Peter  to  Pay 
Paul?"  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce on  Friday.  February  24.  1956.  Al- 
though one  might  suppose  that  it  dealt 
with  a  relit^'ious  matter,  the  fact  is  that 
the  editorial  concerns  the  attempts  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  repeal  Public  Law  664, 
the  Canio  Preference  Act. 

Certainly  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
a  trade  publication  of  infinite  rehability 
did  not  come  lightly  to  the  following  con- 
clusion : 

Everybody  In  Congress.  Including  th« 
members  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, knows  .and  knows  well  that  there  U  no 
possibility  of  the  cargo-preference  clause  get- 
ting the  study  it  deserves  when  It  la  brought 
forth  suddenly  as  a  rider  In  a  larger  meas- 
ure containing  th«  political  dynamite  of 
the  farm  bill. 

We  hope  the  Sennte,  and  later  the  House, 
win  show  more  renponslblHty  artd  more  wis- 
dom than  t&e  Agriculture  Committee.  We 
hope,  among  other  things,  the  shipping 
clause  will  be  promptly  dropped.  Then,  at 
least.  whatPTer  Congress  gives  the  fanneri 
as  an  election-year  bonus  won't  be  a  case 
of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  PaiU. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  Intrude  fur- 
ther on  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  edi- 
torial appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prm  To  Pat  Patn.? 

It  may  be  premature  to  aay  that  a  scheme 
is  afoot  In  Washington  to  throw  an  extra 
sop  to  the  farmers  at  the  expense  of  the 
merchant  shipping  Industry,  but  that  la 
the  way  things  look. 

The  trouble  lies  In  a  prorlslon  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  added  to  the  farm 
bill.  This  provision  would  exclude  ship- 
ments of  surplus  agricultural  oonunodities 
owned  by  the  Government  from  the  scope  of 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act,  which  requires 
that  at  least  one-half  of  any  cargoes  financed 
by  the  United  States  Oovernmeut  must  be 
carried  in  veaaels  of  American  registry,  if 
Available. 

Both  the  State  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
menu  oppose  application  of  this  so-called 
50-50  rule  to  farm  surplus  shipments,  and 
BO  do  the  farm  groups  as  a  whole.  They 
maintain  it  severely  restricts  surplus  sales 
to  Scandinavian  and  other  countries  which 
balk  at  paying  dollar  freights.  For  this  rea- 
son, tiie  Agriculture  Committee  doubtless 
felt  Justified  in  adopting,  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  farn-   bill. 

However,  there  are  otheit  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered which  do  not  pujt  the  committee's 
action  In  a  very  favorable!  Ught. 

PU-st.  the  Senate  Agriciuiture  Committee 
gave  no  hint  of  its  plans  t)i  this  respect,  and 
signally  failed  to  give  Bhlp  operators  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  9Wn  views  known. 
If  any  supporters  of  th0  cargo-preference 
rule  vi-ere  even  allowed  in  the  committed 
r<j<)m,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it. 

Second,  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee could  hardly  help  jknowing  that  an- 
other congressional  comqiittee-  ttie  Hcuse 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine — had  been 
concucting  an  extensive  inquiry  into  the  op- 
erations of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  includ- 
ing, among  other  things,  llts  effect  on  sales 
of  surplus  agricultural  commcxlltles  abroad. 

It  Is  difflcult.  of  course,  to  conceive  that 
Cnngr««8s  as  a  whole  would  approve  legisla- 
tion which  would  rectore  rigid  farm  props 
at  90  percent  of  parity,  th|Us  virtually  guar- 
anteeing more  and  more  production,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  adojpt  a  modified  soil 
b-ank  plan  which  would  restrict  production. 
Still  less  Is  it  likely  th|at  the  President 
would  accept  It. 

So  It  could  be  reasoned  that  the  battle 
over  the  farm  bill's  majcir  provisions — the 
soil  bank  versus  rigid  supports — will  be- 
come so  Intense  the  shipping  clause  will  be 
lost  in  the  shuflle. 

This  newspaper  is  not  ^o  sure. 

For  all  the  political  opp<jrtiuiifm  reflected 
In  the  Senate's  farm  bill,  its  framers  could 
not  be  completely  unaware  of  what  its  effects 
will  be.  Suppose,  for  example,  administra- 
tion forces  (combined,  possibly,  with  the  po- 
litically disturbing  prospect  of  a  Presidential 
veto)  musrer  enough  strength  to  knock  out 
the  provision  for  a  return  to  rigid  supports. 

What  then?  Will  the  shipping  clause  dis- 
appear too?  Or  will  Congress  decide  that, 
having  deprived  sqme  farmers  of  the  rigid 
supports  plum  tt  is  only  logical  to  offer  them 
another  at  the  expense  of  the  shipping  in- 
dustry? 

And  why  not?  There  is  no  shipping  bloc 
and  no  shipping  vote  as  such.  But  there  Is 
a  farm  bloc  and  a  farm  vote.  There  Is  the 
rub. 

This  newspaper,  though  supporting  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act,  freojy  acknowledges 
that  anv  statutory  reservation  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  cargoes  for  vessels  flying  the 
national  flag  Is  controversial,  unpleasant,  and 
apt  to  s«;t  bad  precedents  for  the  future. 
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We  have  supported  this  act  (and  similar 
proceeding  regulations)  only  because  It  la  a 
necessary  evil."  It  was  made  necessary  be- 
cause the  extraordinary  movements  of  Gov- 
errunent  cargoes  tmder  UNRRA,  the  Marshall 
plan  and  other  emergency  pfograms  com- 
pletely upset  traditional  means  of  securing 
cargo.  Because  of  dollar  shortages  abroad 
and  other  factors.  United  States  shipping 
would  have  been  given  precious  little  of  this 
btisiness  without  this  moderate  protection, 
and  In  consequence  would  have  virtually  dis- 
appeared as  a  going  Industry,  with  or  with- 
out subsidies. 

Certainly  there  Is  good  reason  few  reviewing 
the  workings  of  this  act  from  time  to  time,  as 
tlie  Uou&e  Merciiaut  Marine  Committee  has 
been  doing. 

But  to  review  legislation  of  this  sort  care- 
fully and  exhaustively  is  one  thing  wbUe  to 
attach  It  like  a  tin  can  to  the  farm  bill  Is 
quite  another. 

Everybody  In  Congress,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
knows  and  knows  well  that  there  Is  no  poesl- 
blllty  of  the  cargo  preference  clause  getting 
the  study  it  deserves  when  it  is  brought  forth 
suddenly  as  a  rider  in  a  large  measure  con- 
taining the  political  dynamite  of  the  farm 
bm. 

We  hope  the  Senate,  and  later  the  House, 
will  show  more  respohslblllty  and  more  wis- 
dom than  the  Agriculture  Committee.  We 
hope,  among  other  things,  the  shipping 
clause  will  be  promptly  dropped.  Then,  at 
least,  whatever  Congress  gives  the  farmers 
as  an  election  year  bonus  won't  be  a  case  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  PauL 


EIGHTIETH     BIRTHDAY     ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  POPE  PIUS  XII 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  marks  the  80th  birthday  of 
Pope  Pius  XII. 

FoKthe  past  17  years  Pope  Pius  has 
been  for  people  of  all  faiths  a  shining 
symbol  of  hope,  and  an  inspiring  leader 
m  the  fight  against  all  forms  of  totali- 
tarianism and  in  the  struggle  for  a  more 
peaceful  world. 

Men  of  all  faiths  are  able  to  find 
strength  in  his  example  and  in  his  moral 
and  spiritual  leadership. 

We  all  sincerely  hope  that  the  world 
will  continue  to  have  the  guidance  of 
Pope  Pius  xn  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  personal  grati- 
fication to  me  that  on  two  occasions 
within  the  past  few  years,  as  a  member 
of  special  Senate  committees.  I  have  had 
the  high  privilege  of  a  personal  audi- 
ence with  His  Holiness.  No  one  can 
meet  Pope  Pius  XII  in  person  without 
feeling  the  inspiration  of  a  great  spir- 
itual leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  in  today's  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "Pope  Pius  at  80," 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  r>oint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pope  Pnre  at  80 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  Catholic  to  feel 
and  to  express  a  sense  of  deep  pleasure  In 
congratulating  Pope  Plus  XII  today  on  tUs 
80th  birthday.  It  is  also  the  anniversary 
of  his  election  to  the  papacy  17  years  ago. 

In  these  years  Pope  Plus  has  won  a  place 
in  history  as  well  as  in  the  religious  life  of 
today  which  places  him  among  the  most  Im- 
portant pontiffs  of  modern  centuries.      He 


had  to  face  the  travail  of  World  War  n, 
which  began  only  6  months  after  the  then 
Cardinal  Pacelll  was  elected.  His  first  en- 
cyclical, on  October  27.  1939.  was  a  brave 
and  outspoken  condemnation  of  totalitari- 
anism. At  that  moment  he  was  facing  the 
tragic  deetruction  of  Catholic  Poland  by  the 
German  Nazis.  Any  totalitarian  philoso- 
phy— Fascist  or  Communist — is  a  danger  to 
religion  because  all  elements  In  society  are 
subordinated  to  the  state.  Today  It  is 
atheistic  communism  which  la  the  major 
enemy. 

Pivis  xn  has  gone  on  through  these  17 
years  with  a  serenity  and  greatheartedness 
that  have  kept  the  church  strong  and  have 
made  him.  personally,  the  exemplification  of 
all  that  Is  saintly  to  his  Catholic  flock. 
His  simple  goodness  of  character  has  warmed 
the  hearts  of  all  Christendom,  for  it  is  uni- 
versal In  Its  depth  and  scope.  His  charm 
has  completely  won  those  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  or  know  him.  His  Intelligence  needs 
no  comment,  for  he  came  to  the  papacy  from 
a  brilliant  career  as  secretary  of  state  and 
his  vast  erudition  and  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages are  evident  In  aU  his  wcM-k.  To 
Roman  Catholics  there  Is  the  added  fact  that 
he  Is  as  profoundly  and  sincerely  religious 
as  a  man  can  be. 

A  pontiff  is,  by  the  nature  of  his  position, 
a  citizen  of  the  world  as  well  as,  to  Roman 
Catholics,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  In  the 
case  of  Plus  XII  one  must  add  the  homage 
and  respect  due  to  a  man  who  has  done 
nothing  but  good  In  a  post  of  great  power. 
That  he  should  have  recovered  so  well  from 
his  recent  desperate  Illness  and  be  celebrat- 
ing his  80th  birthday  In  a  state  of  health  Is 
something  that  brings  deep  satisfaction  to 
many  millions  In  many  lands  today. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  of  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  religious 
leader  and  a  great  moral  force  in  the 
world  today. 

For  six  generations  my  ancesters  were 
Presbyterians  and  elders  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  I  was  educated  in  a 
Methodist  college;  and  since  becoming 
17  years  of  age,  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  be  liberal  in  my  religious 
views  and  in  my  religious  activities. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity,  on  this  day, 
to  pay  tribute  to  Pope  Pius  XII.  who  to- 
day is  celebrating  his  80th  birthday  anni- 
versary and  his  17th  year  as  the  head  of 
the  great  Catholic  Church. 

There  may  be  differences  of  religious 
opinion  among  our  people — as  there  are ; 
but  there  is  one,  great,  fundamental 
principle  to  which  aU  of  our  faiths  ad- 
here and  seek  to  practice  and  promote, 
and  that  is  a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  of 
understanding,  and  of  deep  ssmipathy 
in  a  world  of  confusion  and  frustration 
over  the  great  problem  which  beset  man- 
kind. 

EHiring  the  last  17  years.  Pope  Pius 
XII  has  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
the  great  Catholic  Church.  He  has  done 
so  with  dignity,  with  sympathy,  and  with 
understanding.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  a  greater  force  for  peace  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  world  than  he. 

On  three  occasions  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  be  in  Rome;  and  on  those 
three  occasions  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  have  an  audience  with  His  Holiness, 
the  Pope.  I  suppose  I  derived  additional 
pleasure  from  that  because  he  speaks 
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such  perfect  English  that  In  having  a 
conversation  with  him.  the  services  of 
an  interpreter  are  not  needed.  Prom 
those  contacts  and  from  my  knowledge 
of  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  religious  leader. 
I  have  developed  a  profound  respect  for 
hlra.  On  every  occasion  when  he  has 
made  announcements  to  the  world,  he 
has  sent  to  America  what  is  obviously 
an  expression  of  good  will  to  all.  of  what- 
ever religious  denomination,  in  this 
country,  for,  as  we  know,  he  has  visited 
America  frequently,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  was  a  guest  of  former  Presi- 
dent Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  his  home 
,at  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  want  this 
day  to  pass  without  expressing  my  re- 
spect for  His  Holiness,  my  admiration  for 
his  deep  faith  and  understanding,  and 
my  hope  that  he  will  have  many  more 
fruitful  years  of  happiness  and  service. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  making  it  po?.si- 
ble  for  me  to  pay  this  tribute  to  a  great 
leader. 


KEEPING    THE    LOBBYIST    WITHIN 
I  BOUNDS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  an 
outstanding  article  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  for  February  19. 
1956.  under  the  byline  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy  I.  The  title  of  the 
article  is  "To  Keep  the  Lobbyist  Within 
Bounds." 

The  article  clearly  emphasizes  the 
need  for  adequate  control  of  lobbyist 
pressures  on  Congress,  and  it  further 
underscores  the  happy  choice  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  I  Mr. 
Johnson)  when  he  appointed  Senator 
Kennedy  to  the  special  select  commit- 
tee now  studying  campaign  methods  and 
other  practices. 

I  a.sk  that  the  entire  article  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To  Kixp  THE  Lobbyist  WrrHiN  Bounds 
j  (By  John  F.  Kennedt) 

I  Washington.— The  hot  debate  over  the 
n«tural-gas  bill  produced  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges about  the  gas  and  oil  and  the 
utility  lobbies  and  led  to  demands  that  some- 
thing l)e  done  about  them.  The  arguments 
well  Illustrated  the  difficulties  faced  by  Con- 
gress In  Its  efforts  to  control  lobbying. 

Of  course,  the  right  to  petition  Congress  Is 
one  of  the  valuable  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  the  llrst 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Indeed, 
the  possession  of  this  right  is  one  of  the  basic 
factors  which  distinguishes  democracies  from 
totalitarian  governments.  Included  within 
the  right  to  petition  Congress  is  the  right  to 
lobby— that  is.  to  attempt  to  Influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  legislation. 

This  constitutional  right  is  not,  however, 
completely  unrestricted,  for  the  legislature 
can  outlaw  certain  practices  deemed  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest — for  example,  bribery 
and  extortion  of  legislators — and  It  can  re- 
quire lobbyists  to  disclose  sufficient  Informa- 
tion about  their  activities  to  permit  the  leg- 
islature to  learn  the  Identity  and  the  motiva- 
tions of  those  who  urge  particular  courses 
of  legislative  action  on  a  professional  basis. 
The  basic  problem  In  this  field  is  to  pre- 
■crib«  rules  which   wUl   preserve   the  right 


to  petition  Congress  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  abuses  of  the  privilege.  The  need 
for  reasonable  ground  rules  could  not  be 
better  demonstrated  than  by  the  battle  over 
the  natural-gas  bill  and  the  lobbying  over 
the  other  major  controversial  Issues  which 
have  been  before  the  84th  Congress  thus 
far.  We  have  seen  pitched  battles  of  lobby- 
Uta  over  highway  legislation;  fixed  versus 
flexible  price  supports,  the  controversial 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  and  public 
power  and  public  housing  Issues.  And  more 
are  yet  to  come. 

These  struggles  between  pressure  groups 
are  as  modern  as  ^>day.  but  the  art  of  lob- 
bying is  as  old  as  government  Itself.  In 
fact,  lobbying  precedes  government,  since 
varied  Interests  mu-st  be  sattsfled  before  • 
form  of  government  can  be  agreed  upon. 

Thus  we  read  thit  the  representatives  of 
New  England  en  route  to  Philadelphia  to 
attend  the  First  Continental  Congress  were 
Intercepted  by  wealthy  merchants  who  ur?ed 
them  to  oppose  any  dani;erous  ideas  of  In- 
dependence. The  deleg.-ites  to  the  Confess 
were  royally  entertained  and  every  effort  was 
exerted  to  persuade  them  not  to  disrupt  the 
existing  colonial  way  of  life  which  had  been 
so  good  to  many  colonists. 

From  thesft  early  efforts  of  the  unorgan- 
ized body  to  the  present  days  of  what  the 
chairman  of  a  congressional  committee  which 
Inquired  Into  this  field  described  as  a  bllllon- 
dollar-a-year  bujlne.ss.  the  activities  of  lob- 
byists have  made  fa-iclnatlng — and  often 
fantastic— reading.  The  4.000  registered 
lobbyists  and  the  rrganlratlons  they  rep- 
resent (probably  no  more  than  1.000  of  them 
are  still  active)  reported  spending  a  little 
over  $4  million  in  1934  and  about  the  same 
rate  In  1955.  as  compared  with  the  f  10  million 
reported  by  lobbyists  In  1950. 

A  1950  congressional  survey  disclosed,  how- 
ever, that  of  173ycorporatlon8  polled,  only 
38  had  reported  lobf>ylng  expenditures  of 
•776.000.  while  an  au'.horltatlve  estimate  of 
lobby  expenditures  of  150  of  the  corpora- 
tions, based  on  their  re.'^ponses.  was  over 
•32  million.  Included  antong  the  diverse 
Interests  represented  in  the  congressional 
lobbies  are  veterans'  groups,  farm  groups. 
Inbor  organizations,  business  organizations! 
chambers  of  commerce,  forelrrn  countries! 
lawyers    who    represent    Individuals    seeking 


private  legislation,  temperance  groups,  old- 
age  assistance  proponents,  conservTOonlsta. 
Indians,    women's    clubs,    and    professional 

groups. 

The  top  spending  lobbyists  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1955— at  least  according 
to  reports  filed  by  registered  lobbyUts— were 
the  Transportation  Aisoclatlon  of  America. 
•227.000;  the  American  Tariff  League.  •150  - 
000;  the  National  Association  of  Electric 
Companies.  •70.000;  General  Gas  Committee 
•67.000;  CIO.  •66.000;  AFL.  •es.OOO;  and  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
•61.000. 

Congress  has  concerned  Itself  with  the 
problems  posed  by  lob  )ylng  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. Perhaps  the  earliest  demonstration  of 
this  Interest  was  a  rule  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  1832  providing  that  no 
newspapermen  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat 
on  the  House  floor  (at  one  Ume  in  our  his- 
tory representatives  of  the  press  sat  with  our 
legislators— today  separate  galleries  above 
the  Senate  and  House  fUxjrs  are  provided  for 
newspapermen)  •••  •  .  who  shall  be  era- 
ployed  as  an  agent  to  prosecute  any  claim 
pending   before   the  Congress." 

Two  years  later,  the  House  Investigated 
the  efforts  of  Samuel  Colt  to  secure  an  ex- 
tension on  numerous  patents  held  by  him 
The  Investigation  disclosed  a  "contingent 
fee"  payment  of  •10.000  to  a  Congressman 
for  his  assistance  In  securing  the  extension 
In  addition,  expensive  and  handsome  Colt 
revolvers  found  theU-  way  into  the  willing 
hands  of  Congressmen,  and  food  and  drink 
flowed  liberally  ia  the  finest  hotels  In  Wash. 
Ington.  "»  "-Ml 


It  is  not  surprising  that  BrltUh  diplo- 
mats claimed  that  Senate  approval  of  tha 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  was  "floated 
through  on  waves  of  champagne."  An  im- 
portant role  was  played  by  the  lobbies  In  the 
creation  and  nurturing  of  the  great  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  giants  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  l»th  century.  In  the  words  of  Wil- 
liam AUen  White,  "One  Senator,  for  in- 
stance, represented  the  Union  Paclflc  Rail- 
way System,  another  the  New  York  Central. 
still  another  the  Insurance  Interests  •  •  • 
coal  and  Iron  owned  a  coterie  •  •  •  cotton 
had  half  a  dozen  Senators.  And  so  It  went 
•  •  •  the  collar  of  any  great  financial  Inter- 
est was  worn  In  pride." 

There  were  sporadic  Investigations  of 
lobbying  scandals— for  example,  the  Pacific 
mall  steamship  subsidy  scandal  of  1872  and 
the  shocking  New  York  Insurance  Investlga- 
tlon  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes  In  1905— 
until  during  the  heated  controversy  over 
the  Underwood  tariff  bill  In  1913  President 
Wilson  took  the  unusual  action  of  publicly 
condemning  the  "numerous.  Industrious  and 
Insidious"  lobby  gathered  In  Washington  to 
seek  protective  exemptions  from  the  tariff 
bill.  Shortly  after  President  Wilsons  blast 
a  former  lobbyist  for  the  National  A.ssocla- 
tlon  of  Manufacturers,  who  had  fallen  out 
with  his  employers,  sold  to  two  newspafiers 
a  long  and  detailed  account  of  his  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  NAM.  ~ 

The  Investigation  of  these  lobbying  activi- 
ties, perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  all 
lobbying  Investigations,  revealed  some  tech- 
niques and  practices  which  by  no  set  of 
standards  could  be  described  as  reasonable 
Por  example,  the  Chief  Page  of  the  House 
was  employed  by  the  NAM  lobbyist  to  advise 
him  of  what  transpired  In  the  House  cloak- 
rooms and  to  report  personal  conversatlorw 
overheard  on  the  House  flof)r.  A  friendly 
Congressman  had  permitted  the  NAM  the  use 
of  a  room  in  the  Capitol,  and  there  wm  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  NAM 
controlled  the  appointment  of  members  to 
certain  congressional  committees. 

As  a  result  of  these  revelations,  the  whole 
nature  of  the  art  of  lobbying  t<K,k  a  decided 
turn.  For  the  most  part,  tae  techniques  of 
the  so-called  old  lobby  were  discarded  and 
the  era  of  the  new  lobby  began.  The  new 
lobby  emphasizes  constructive  activities  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  the  Judgment  rather  than 
to  the  personal  advantage  or  gain  of  legis- 
lators, althouph  the  social  lobby— cocktail 
parties  for  legislators,  small  gifts,  tours  to 
Important  sites,  etc.— certainly  has  not  been 
abandoned. 

Included  among  these  new  lobby  tech- 
nlques  U  testifying  before  congressional 
committees.  LobbyUts  are  In  many  ca»es 
expert  technicians  and  capable  of  explalnlnij 
complex  and  difficult  subjects  In  a  clear  un- 
derstandable fashion.  They  engage  In  per- 
sonal discussions  with  Members  of  Congress 
In  which  they  can  explain  m  detail  the  rea- 
sons for  positions  they  advocate. 

Lobbyists  prepare  briefs,  memoranda.  legis- 
lative analyses  and  draft  legislation  for  use 
by  committees  and  Members  of  Congress- 
they  are  necessarily  masters  of  their  subjects 
and  In  fact,  they  frequently  can  provide 
useful  statistics  and  InformaUon  not  other- 
wise available. 

Competent  lobbyUts  can  present  the  most 
persuasive  arguments  In  support  of  their 
positions.  Indeed,  there  U  no  more  effective 
manner  of  learning  all-impr.rtant  argumenU 
and  farts  on  a  controversial  Issue  than  to 
have  the  opposing  lobbyUu  present  their 
cases. 

Concededly.  each  Is  biased;  but  such  a  pro- 
cedure Is  not  unlike  the  advocacy  of  lawyers 
in  court  which  has  proven  so  successful  In 
resolving  Judicial  controversies.  Because  our 
congressional  representation  U  based  on  geo- 
graphical boundaries,  the  lobbyUU  who  spea^ 
for  the  various  economic,  commercial,  and 
other  functional   Interests  of   thU  country 
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perve  a  very  useful  purpose  and  have  assumed 
an  important  role  in  the  legislative  process. 
Opposed  to  these  useful  activities  of  lobby- 
ists are  actions  which,  though  not  illegal,  are 
s<^iiiethiug  less  Uian  desirable  and  which 
must  be  carefully  watched  to  Insure  that 
they  do  not  develop  into  obstructions  to 
suund  legisLitive  action.  Insi)ired  letter 
campaigns  are  not  Inherently  evil,  but  leg- 
islators should  have  some  mej-ans  for  deter- 
mining the  true  weight  to  be  AtUched  to  let- 
ters from  such  sourcos — charges  of  inspired 
telegram  cam))algns  In  connection  »ith  Uie 
natural  gas  blU  have  been  hea^d. 

Everyone  should  have  the  right  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  political  campaigns  of  his  favorite 
candidates,  but  the  opportunity  for  using 
campaign  contributions  to  Influence  legisla-: 
ir.-e  action,  a  change  made  In  the  Senator 
C..'C  incident,  should  be  exposed  tp  the 
briijhtest  light.  A  lobbyLst  should  be  able  to 
express  the  views  of  tiiose  he,  represents  to 
Meml>ers  of  Congress,  but  thc<-e  should  be  a 
way  to  Insure  that  he  really  Jspeaks  for  the 
i;un-.ber  of  persons  he  professes  Uj  represent 
and  that  he  Is  accurately  reflecting  their 
vip*-s. 

A  lobbyist  can  spend  as  mucji  money  as  he 
wi.shes  to  'ad\ance  the  leglslaitive  views  he 
advocates,  but  It  should  be  pciesible  for  the 
Legislature  t4)  have  a  realistic  picture  of  how 
nr.iili  Is  spent  for  lobbying  and.  In  the  in- 
terest of  complete  Identity  off  the  Intererts 
repre.sented  by  the  lobbyist,  the  manner  In 
which  and  from  whom  the|  money  was 
acquired. 

•  Lawyers  who  a'^.slst  Indivldulals  to  pursue 
cluims  against  the  Government  requiring 
special  legislation  and  to  secure  lecislat.ve 
action  In  Immim-atlon  and  naturalization 
m;;tters  are  entitlf^  to  fees.j  but  rackets 
»h  .uld  not  be  permitted  to  fl  .uta-lsh  in  which 
lawyers  collect  exorbitant  fees  ^or  work  done 
by  cnisressloual  offices  as  a  matter  of  routine 
frir  those  who  merely  ask.  Thos|e  dangers  In- 
herent In  lobbying  demoiislratei  the  need  for 
careful  surveillance  of  Its  practitioners. 

Another  trend  In  the  trade  lis  the  growth 
of  grassroots  1(  bbylng— that  Isj  attempts  t) 
create  a  favorable  climate  in  the  country  Icr 
basic  ideas  of  governmental  phttlosophy  and 
iiT  specific  legislative  proposals.  There  is, 
at  best,  a  hazj-  distinction  between  this  type 
ol  lobbying  and  purely  educational  discus- 
titm.  research,  and  analysis;  tnus  there  is 
genuine  doubt  about  whether  Conprets  h.as 
tho  power  to  8U|>crv:sc  this  particular  form 
of  Ir.bbyins;  and.  if  It  does,  wheiner  it  is  wise 
or  desirable  to  exercise  the  power. 

The  many  Investigations  ana  the  public 
Indignation  over  abuses  by  lobbyists  of  the 
right  to  petition  Congress  did  not  result  In 
any  Federal  legislation  In  thW  field  until 
1&46.  Tiien  a  lobbying  bill  was] adopted  re- 
quiring loLbjiits  to  rcgi.-ler,  to  Identify  their 
employers,  to  provide  quarterly  reports  of 
their  expenditures  for  the  purp*^  ol  li.flu- 
eacing  legUlutlon.  to  describe  uje  legi.'-lative 
actions  In  which  they  were  Inttrested.  and 
to  l;st  thoee  who  contributed  fuiids  to  them. 

The  rationale  underlying  this  act.  like  tliat 
of  the  statutes  enacted  by  35  ol  the  States 
on  this  subject,  is  tl^at  the  acUvljtles  of  those 
who  attempt  to  Influence  the  detfeat  or  pas- 
sage of  legislation  are  not  In  thdmselves  ob- 
jectionable, but  that  the  leglsilflture.  and 
the  public  a^  wcM.  has  the  right  to  know  the 
identity  of  those  who  seek  to  Influence  legis- 
lation. This  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  therapeutic  effecu  of  publicity  will  com- 
pel lobby  Ills  to  engage  only  In  acceptable 
practices,  those  which  can  withstand  the 
glare  of  publicity. 

Unfortunately,  the  lobbying  act  now  In 
exLstence  was  hastily  thrown  together  and 
has  failed  to  be  an  effective  Instrument  for 
e\aluating  the  activities  of  those  who  lobby 
before  the  Congress.  The  most  ImporUnt 
defect  Is  Uie  failure  of  the  act  to  Impose 
responsibility  for  Uie  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  act  In  any  single  agency  or 
official.     Until  this  is  done,  there  is  Ultle 


hope  that  the  act  will  accomplish  Its  In- 
tended purposes. 

Considerable  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  issues  of  coverage,  who  should  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  act,  and  the  natiu^ 
of  the  information  to  be  supplied  by  regis- 
trants. 

The  act  has  been  criticized  by  lobbyists, 
political  scientists,  the  courts,  and  Members 
of  Congress.  Changes  are  long  overdue  and 
the  Senate  Reorganization  Subcommittee 
proposes  to  examine  these  problems  thor- 
oughly and  to  recommend  changes  found  to 
be  necessary.  Lobbying  abuses  of  the  type 
found  In  the  natural-gas  battle  wUl  also  be 
tlioroughly  examined.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw 
legislative  guidelines  In  this  sensitive  field, 
but  if  there  is  to  be  an  act  which  the  lobby- 
ists can  understand  and  which  will  provide 
the  Congress  and  the  public  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  identify  and  evaluate 
the  lobbyists'  ellorts,  legislative  changes  must 
be  made. 

The  assertion  of  Senator  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  of  Missouri,  more  than  100  years  ago. 
that  he  would  aid  a  gcoup  of  lobbyists  to  se- 
cure a  ship  subsidy  only  upon  the  condition 
that  "when  the  vessels  are  finished  they  will 
be  used  to  take  ail  such  damned  rascals  as 
you,  sir,  out  of  the  country"  stands  as  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  proposals  for  action  in 
this  Oe'.d.  It  IS,  ala.s,  perhaps  impractical 
today,  but  nevcrthel^s  the  efiective  super- 
vision and  surveillance  of  the  lobbyist  re- 
mains as  a  continuing  challenge  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress. 


DISREGARD  OF  STATE  AND  FED- 
ERAL STATUTES  BY  THE  IDAHO 
POWER  CO. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
irresponsibility  koynoled  by  Interior 
Secretary  McKay  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  the  abject  surrender  of 
the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  site  is  no'*  being 
duphcated  by  the  recipient  of  their 
bounty — the  Idaho  Povcr  Co. — throuch 
flagrant  disregard  of  State  and  Federal 
statutes. 

The  company's  high  handedness  was 
illustrated  last  fall,  when  construction 
was  j-tarted  on  one  of  its  dams  without 
mectins  the  legal  requirements  of ,  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Although  my  home 
Stat"  requires  that  projects  utilizing 
public  waters  of  the  State  must  be  li- 
censed by  the  Oreeon  Hydro-Electric 
Commission,  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  has 
ignored  the  authority  of  State  law  by 
starling  construction  without  State  per- 
mission. In  fact,  when  hearings  were 
held  in  January  by  the  State  commis- 
sion, an  attorney  for  the  company  con- 
tended that  Idaho  Power  was  above  the 
law  of  the  State,  and  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  it  to  obtain  a  State  license. 

Not  only  has  the  authority  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  over  this  State  of  Maine  cor- 
poration been  disregarded,  but  it  has  now 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  company 
has  also  proceeded  with  construction  of 
a  bridge  across  the  Snake  River  without 
permission  and  without  compliance  with 
Federal  statutes.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Corps  of  United  States  Army  En- 
gineers that,  although  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  has  applied  for  permission  to  bridge 
the  Snake  River,  the  required  Federal 
permit  has  not  yet  been  granted.  Yet, 
an  Idaho  Power  Co.  bridge  today  spans 
this  navigable,  interstate  stream  for 
which  Federal  approval  must  be  granted. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  law  if  such 
defiance  is  to  be  tolerated? 


Mr.  President,  why  does  this  lawless- 
ness reign  in  the  Snake  River  Canyon? 
Does  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  believe  that, 
because  it  has  been  given  the  world's 
finest  damsite  without  cost,  it  also  has 
carte  blanche  immunity  from  State  and 
Federal  law?     Is  it  above  the  law? 

The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  Honorable  Robert  Y.  Thorn- 
ton, has  moved  to  clarify  the  Oregon  sit- 
uation. He  has  requested  the  district  at- 
torney for  Baker  County,  Oreg..  where 
the  dam  is  under  construction,  to  take 
action  against  the  company  in  conform- 
ity with  State  law.  Inasmuch  as  the 
State  of  Oregon  has  thus  acted  to  uphold 
its  statutes,  I  believe  the  Attorney  Gen-  • 
eral  of  the  United  States  should  also 
proceed  to  require  observance  of  Federal 
law.  Because  of  the  company's  irre- 
sponsible and  illegal  acts,  I  am  asking 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  withhold  any 
brid-e  permit  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co, 
imtil  the  Attorney  General  has  de- 
termined the  consequences  of  its  actions. 
This  is  the  very  minimum  which  must  be 
done  if  our  laws  are  to  have  any  mean- 
ing and  purpose. 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  I  now  find  that  on  January 
19.  1956.  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  sent  to  • 
thousands  of  industrialists  throughout 
the  United  States  an  elaborate  brochure 
defending  its  piecemeal  program  for  '' 
Snake  River  development.  That  bro- 
chure baldly  recommended  that  the 
Clearwater  and  the  Salmon  Rivers  be 
blockaded,  as  alternatives  to  Hells  Can- 
yon high  dam.  in  order  to  secure  storage 
for  flood  control.  These  are  streams 
which  cannot  be  shut  off  by  dams  without 
doing  incalculable  harm  to  fisheries, 
wildlife,  and  scenic  values.  Yet  the  ♦ 
Idaho  Power  Co.  is  w  illing  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  both  now*'and  in  the  future, 
shall  make  this  permanent  sacrifice  if 
the  selfish  plans  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
are  thereby  advanced.  ' 

In  fact,  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  brazenly 
pushes  for  the  Bruces  Eddy  and  Penny 
Chfl  Dams  on  the  Clearwater,  dams 
which  leading  conservationists  fear  will 
destroy  one  of  tlie  great  outdoor  areas 
of  tlie  Nation.  One  can  only  wonder  if 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  would  have  these 
dams,  too,  constructed  without  receiving 
the  necessary  authorization  from  proper 
State  authorities. 


GIVEAWAY  CHARGES  MADE 

AGAINST  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Record  of  Wednesday.  February  29.  there 
was  included  a  very  extensive  document 
which  is  supposed  to  refute  a  series  of 
articles,  written  by  Mr.  Warren  Urma, 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  concerning  the  giveaway  charges 
made  against  the  present  administra- 
tion. The  document  extends  from  page 
3541  to  page  3546. 

The  readers  of  the  Record  imdoubted- 
ly  will  be  intrigued  to  know  what  was 
contained  in  the  articles  to  cau.se  such 
an  extensive  research  job  to  be  done,  and 
such  an  extensive  answer  to  be  -printed 
in  the  Record.  The  fact  that  so  much 
energy  went  into  the  preparation  of  the ' 
many-paged  explanation  of  Mr.  Unna's 
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articles  indicates,  of  itself,  that  the  ar- 
ticles were  very  powerful  ones. 

To  maice  the  Riicoro  complete,  and  be- 
cause I  feel  that  Mr.  Unna's  work  is  of 
Itself  well  worth  the  attention  which 
has  been  given  it,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Unna's  articles  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  do  not  care  to  take  further  time  of 
the  Senate,  or  to  fill  the  Record  with 
further  analysis;  but  I  suggest  to  those 
who  read  the  articles  and  reply  that 
they  will  Hnd  the  Wednesday  inserUon 
considerably  more  in  the  nature  of  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Unna's  findings  than 
of  contradiction,  denial  of  his  facts,  or 
direct  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Ttmes 

Herald  or  January  8.  1956] 

The  Oivcawat  Charges 

The  political  air  of  a  political  year  roars 

with  the  cry  of  giveaway— and   with  angry 

denials  of  the  charge. 

Who  Is  giving  away  what.  If  anvthlng?  Is 
the  Nations  treasure  of  natural  resources 
being  handed  over  to  private,  pront-greedy 
txplolters?  Or  Is  the  complaint  a  typical 
•lection -time  shout  of  the  political  outs? 
What  Is  there  to  that  elusive  word,  ••give- 
away"? 

In  an  efTort  to  find  out.  the  Washington 
Fost  and  "Hmes  Herald  has  Interviewed  51 
persons.  17  of  them  members  of  the  admin- 
•  totratlon.  The  rest  were  career  or  political 
appointees  in  the  previous  administration, 
key  members  of  Capitol  Hill  watch-dog  com- 
mittees and  lawyers  and  conservationists 
Close  to  the  Issues. 

The  critics  wer-  asked  to  specify  their  com- 
plaints: administration  officials  were  can- 
vassed for  their  comment.  These  views,  plus 
•  summary  of  the  facts  which  can  be  docu- 
mented, provide  the  first  comprehensive 
atudy  of  the  politics-laden  giveaway  issue. 

The  inquiry  w.-is  confined  to  the  Interior 
Department— guardian  of  the  Nations  nat- 
ural resources — and  to  the  Agriculture  Ete- 
partments  supervUion  oX  the  national 
forests. 

Are  Thet  Giving  Awat  Our  Riches? 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

Giveaway    has    come    to   enjoy   something 

Of  the  same  notoriety  in  this  administration 

that  mink  coat  and  deepfreeze  held  In  the 

last. 

It  Is  a  term  which  critics  of  the  Republl- 
cans  use  to  express  what  they  think  Is  being 
done  to  everything  from  public  power  sites 
to  tax  amortizations;  from  oil  deposits  to 
Inland  waterway  barges;  from  grazing  land 
to  Government  rubber  plants. 

The  critics— Democrats  by  politics  or  con- 
•ervationtsts  by  philosophy  or  public  power 
advocates  by  economic  need— have  some- 
times even  permitted  their  accusations  to 
carry  •  price  tag.  The  CIO  United  Auto 
Workers,  for  instance,  set  It  at  91  trillion. 
And  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  In 
Its  monthly  Digest  a  few  Issues  back,  named 
Interior  Secretary  Douglas  McKay  "the  give- 
away king." 

To  all  this  McKay  has  answered:  "Purely 
political  bunk.  •  •  •  I  can  tell  you  flatly 
that  we  have  not  given  anything  away." 

THXODOSZ  ROOSEVELT  STAjmCD  IT 

Certainly  neither  the  Democrats,  the  con- 
servationists, nor  the  public  power  advocates 
are  the  traditional  and  exclusive  guardians 
of  the  768  million  acres  of  public  land  In  the 
continental  United  States  and  Alaska.  The 
great  protectors  of  natural  resources,  after 
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all.  were  Republicans — President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  his  forestry  adviser.  Olflord 
Plnchot. 

But  It  Is  also  true  that  If  any  adminis- 
tration did  start  giving  away  the  natural 
resources,  it  would  be  an  Irretrievable  action. 
one  which  could  not  be  recouped  by  the  suc- 
ceeding administration. 

There  Is  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  how 
much  substance  there  Is  behind  the  giveaway 
charge.  Yet  a  visit  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee's  Washington  headquarters 
elicits  only  a  manlla  folder  filled  with  news- 
paper clippings,  some  cf  them  more  torn  than 
clipped.  And  an  Inquiry  at  the  Capitol  Hill 
office  of  one  of  the  Senators  most  addicted 
to  mouthing  the  giveaway  term  brings  tha 
one  answer.  ••Hells  Canyon. •' 

Surprisingly,  even  one  of  the  Interior  De- 
partmenfs  top  officials  under  the  Demo- 
crats— a  man  who  left  under  front-page 
crossfire  soon  after  McKay  became  Secre- 
tary— confesses  that  he  really  has  not  kept 
track  of  what  the  Republicans  have  done  In 
the  past  3  years;  he  hi.s  been  too  busy  with 
his  new  Job. 

Some  people,  however,  scattered  Inside  and 
outside  the  admlnlstrtitlon.  have  made  It 
their  business  to  watoh  particular  Issues. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  have  worked 
separately,  and  none  has  produced  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  complete  picture. 

In  this  and  eight  s'lcceedtng  stories  an 
attempt  is  made  to  pull  together  a  set  of 
findings— a  collection  ol  the  chnrires.  the  ad- 
ministration responses,  and  such  facu  as 
can  be  established.     Among  other  things: 

They  show  at  least  two  very  clear>-cut  cases 
which,  after  Congress  or  the  courts  get 
throujih  with  them,  may  very  well  be  con- 
demned as  giveaways:  The  granting  of  a 
valuable  stand  of  timber  In  the  Roj?ue  River 
National  Forest  to  a  private  company  under 
the  legalism  of  a  mining  patent,  and  the 
granting  to  another  private  concern  of  a  non- 
competitive oil  contract  in  a  heretofore  sanc- 
tified wildlife  refuge  In  Louisiana,  a  contract 
dated  1  day  before  the  regulations  per- 
mitting It  were  even  promulgated. 

They  show  that  giveaway  U  sometimes  a 
matter  of  Ideology:  Should  public  or  should 
prUate  Interests  enjoy  power  revenues  from 
the  navigable  rivers  and  their  tributaries "» 
Should  the  American  Indian  continue  to  be 
coddled  as  a  museum  piece,  a  status  which 
Secretary  McKay  opp<we8?  Or  should  he  be 
handed  full  title  to  his  land,  even  though 
he  may  turn  around  and  be  bested  out  of 
this  Inheritance  by  a  shrewd  lumberman, 
rancher,  or  oilman? 

They  show  that  the  signals  for  disposing 
of  natural  resources  may  not  be  called  by 
Secretary  McKay  st  all.  but  possibly  by  Presi- 
dential Assistant  Sherman  Adams  (at  least 
for  power  matters).  Interior's  Under  Secre- 
tary Clarence  A  Davis  and  his  predecessor. 
Orme  Lewis,  and  Interiors  Assistant  Secre- 
tary We.sley  A.  D'Ewart  and  his  predecessor 
Orme  Lewis.  Davis  Is  the  man  who.  on  hu 
arrival  In  Washington,  told  a  former  Con- 
gressman at  a  dinner  party:  'I  was  amazed 
to  find  that  all  the  lawyers  In  the  Depart- 
ment think  the  Government  Is  right.  By 
heaven,  I'm  going  to  change  that." 

They  show  that  most  of  the  alleged  give- 
aways are  not  done,  through  public  an- 
nouncement or  legislation.  As  one  former 
high  Democratic  official  who  should  know 
put  it:  "Half  the  time  there  Is  no  Executive 
order  or  memorandum  on  a  policy  change- 
simply  a  signed  contract.  Its  the  contracts 
they  sign  that  give  you  a  lead  to  the  pattern 
The  orders  they  do  Issue  they  keep  covered 

They  show  that  the  administration's 
proudest  answer  to  the  giveaway  charges  U 
In  the  appropriations.  Improvements  and 
future  planning  It  has  made  for  the  National 
Park  Service.  Even  the  severest  critics  will 
let  them  have  their  day  of  glory  in  thU  area. 


But  the  Inquiry  findings  also  Indicate. 
Jurisdiction  by  jurisdiction: 

That  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  memo- 
randum In  May  1956,  giving  the  Individual 
Indian  the  right  to  sell  hU  share  of  the 
tribal  land,  may  have  played  right  Into  the 
hands  of  private  Industry's  lumbermen, 
grazers,  and  oil  men. 

That  the  Forest  Serrlces  Pacific  Northwest 
preserves  may  be  In  the  process  of  being 
timbered  off  solely  by  large  lumber  com- 
panies. 

That  the  Plsh  and  Wildlife  Service's  ref- 
tiges  are  now  open  to  oU  explulUtluo  as  they 
never  were  before. 

That  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  abdication  of 
Industrial  planu.  sometimes  through  sale, 
sometimes  not.  may  be  enriching  a  few  big 
private  concerns  with  research  and  materials 
furnished  by  the  uxpayers. 

That  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Is 
unquestionably  dirposlng  of  the  pulillc  do- 
main at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  In  the  past 

but.   BO  far  as  can   be  determined,  strictly 
within  the  laws  set  down  by  Congress. 

That  the  offshore,  or  tidelands  oil,  which 
went  to  California.  Texas,  and  Louisiana,  so 
far  has  pretty  much  left  the  last  two  States 
shortchanged.  The  major  oil  deposlu  are 
apparently  on  the  submerged  lands  farther 
out  to  sea — and  still  retained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  leasing  revenue. 

That  the  Bureau  of  Reclamations  power 
policies— regardless  of  Ideology— raise  ■  good 
many  questions  about  under-the-table  ma- 
neuvers to  benefit  favored  private  utilities. 

The  giveaway  sltunuon  will  undoubtedly 
get  full  attention  from  Congress  this  session. 
A  hearing  has  been  scheduled  Tuesday  on 
the  Al  Sarena  mining  case,  which  concerns 
the  RoKue  River  National  Forest  tlmberlands. 
Interior  Under  .Secretary  Davis,  and  one  of 
Con^ress^  own.  Representative  Harru  Ells- 
wocTH.  Republican,  of  Oregon. 

Also  prubiibiy  due  for  a  congressional  air- 
ing la  the  award  of  an  oil  contract  on  Loui- 
siana's Lacasslne  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to, 
the  Frankfort  Oil  Co  .  of  BartlesTllle.  Okla. 

And  a  good  amount  of  testimony  should 
come  forth  about  the  new  AssUtant  Interior 
Secretary  DEwart.  a  former  Montana  Re- 
publican Congressman  whom  Presldrnt 
Elsenhower  has  put  In  charge  of  public  land 
manuRrment.  fish  and  wildlife  refuges.  In- 
dian affairs  and  Territories. 

As  a  Congressman.  DEwart's  authorship 
of  a  grazing  bin  and  his  fioor  managership  of 
a  colleaKucB  timber  bill  are  said  to  have  done 
more  to  formulate  the  so-called  giveaway 
pattern  than  anything  the  executive  branch 
ever  conceived  As  it  happens,  neither  at 
the  bills  found  their  way  into  law. 

D'Ewart  aUo  was  part  of  a  pretty  violent 
name-calllng  campaign  for  the  Senate.  The 
victor  In  that  race,  the  Incumbent  8enau>r 
Jambs  E  Murray.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  now 
presides  over  the  Interior  Committee,  which 
must  approve  DBwart  s  nomination. 

If  the  nomination  Is  not  formally  nub- 
mltted  to  Congress.  D'Ewart  must  leave  office 
at  the  end  of  60  days.  If  jt  is  submitted  and 
Congress  falls  to  act.  D  Ewart  may  continue 
In  office  through  the  session  plus  an  addi- 
tional 60  days. 

Senator  Mvrrat  promises  that  Congress 
will  not  fall  to  act. 

Monday:  'How  do  we  know  that  the  Secre. 
tary  of  the  Interior  la  competent?" 

I  Prom   the   Washington    Pwit   snd   Times 

Herald  of  January  9,  1956  J 

The  Oi\-cawat  Charces-^ixling  or  Indians' 

WBAtTH  ST  Government  Is  Allcceo 

(Second  of  a  series) 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

Giveaway  critics   of   the   admlnUtratlon-s 

Indian    lands    policy    contend    the    Interior 

Department  u  breaking  up  the  Ulbal  reser- 
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vatlons  snd  leasing  or  selling  their  grazing, 
timber  and  oil  wealth  to  private  Investors. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  McKay 
counters  that  the  American  Indian  Is  no 
longer  a  museum  piece;  It  is  high  time  to 
treat  him  as  an  adult  and  let  him  have  the 
right  to  dispose  of  his  own  land,  the  same 
as  any  other  citizen. 

"Nobody  Is  any  good  as  a  ward  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  country  Is  built  upon  hard 
work,  thrift  and  sacrifice,  and  self-reli- 
ance. •  •  •  Our  job  is  to  relieve  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  any  responsibility  for 
Indians,  any  more  than  they  would  for  any 
other  group  of  people."  he  declared  In  an 
upstate  New  York  broadcast  last  month. 

The  Secretary  estimated  the  Government 
could  get  out  of  the  Indian  business  in  25 
or  io  years.  • 

rzservations  inadequatbI 

Olenn  L.  Emmons.  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AH'iirs.  has  said  repeatedly  the  country's  300 
reservations  are  not  economically'  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  400.000  Indians  i)ow  living 
on  them.  Accordingly,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Is  now  pushing  hard  on  a,  program 
to  educate  and  train  the  younger  fi^neratlon 
and  help  them  rekxrate  In  West  Coa^t  and 
Midwest  urban  centerb  where  they  can  find 
jobs. 

However,  the  giveaway  critics  point  to 
Emmons'  May  16.  1955.  liiterofflc.  riiemoran- 
dum-slnce  modified— as  the  key  device  for 
upsetrinij  this  Nation's  conscience  obliga- 
tions toward  its  dUpIaced  first  settlers. 

In  It.  Emmons  candidly  declares  an  Indi- 
vidual Indian's  right  to  his  "-hare  of  the 
reservation  need  not  be  subordinated  to  the 
InteresU  of  the  tribe,  nor  to  the  manugnnent 
of  the  land  as  a  part  of  a  timber  or  graz- 
intr  unit. 

He  then  decrees  that  if  an  Indltn  Is  ad- 
judged comf»etent  and  offers  an  pxplana- 
tlon  of  how  he  Intends  to  dispose  of  his 
land,  he  shall  be  plven  full  title,  pluu  a  guid- 
ing appraisal  statement  from  the  Bureau. 
Emmons'  subsequent  modifiratlon  was  an 
order  that  the  remaining  members  of  the 
tribe  be  given  all  the  help  possible  In  re- 
claiming the  property  of  lu  dep<u-tlr.g  mem- 
ber. 

QtT«TTOW  or  COMPTTTKCE 

Comments  Diego  Abeita  of  the  All-Pueblo 
Council:  ••In  order  to  get  o»ir  landR.  they 
are  going  to  declare  us  competent.  How  do 
we  know  the  Secretary  of  the  liit<?rlor  Is 
Com|>etent  to  declare  us  competent?  ' 

Comments  William  Zimmerman.  Jr..  for- 
mer Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  now.  as  Washington  field  director 
of  the  Association  of  American  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Bureau^s  most  articulate  critic: 

•Tlie  records  show  that  when  an  Indian 
does  .get  a  patent  for  his  lant-  he  sells  and 
often  sells  for  much  less  than  the  land  Is 
worth,  and  very  soon  Is  elleved  of  the  cash. 
The  result  Is  that  the  Indian's  economic  base 
is  continually  being  diminished." 

Zimmerman   adds: 

••The  Department  says.  'Were  giving  the 
Indians  their  rights. '  But  the  fact  Is  that 
the  rlghu  are  detrimental  to  the  tribal  com- 
munity and  in  most  cases  detrimental  to  the 
individual  Indian  as  well." 

Commissioner  Emmons  thinks  his  com- 
petency .criterion  will  uke  care  of  all  that. 
He  cites  the  great  abuses  In  the  early  1900's 
when  the  .ndlans  were  able  to  claim  their 
Individual  land  titles  without  being  de- 
clared competent.  During  World  War  I, 
some  Indians  were  even  declared  Incompe- 
tent, and  yet  allowed  to  withdraw  their 
share  of  the  tribal  land. 

More  than  500.000  acres  of  the  13  million 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  holds  In  trust 
were  withdrawn  from  this  protectorship  In 
1954.  This  Is  Just  a  little  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  In  1952,  the  last  year  of 
the  Democrats.  And  this  was  done  prior  to 
the  May  16  memorandum  which  makes  such 
Withdrawals  far  easier. 


BPECinc  charges  by  cRrncs 

Critics  of  the  administration's  Indian  pro- 
gram make  these  specific  giveaway  charges: 

The  Interior  Department  sponsored  a  1954 
congressional  bill  permitting  Indians  of  the 
Klamath  Reservation  In  Oregon  to  s*ll  their 
1  million  acres  of  tribal  timber  rights  now. 
Instead  of  drawing  income  from  them  during 
the  years  to  come. 

Commissioner  Emmons  says  a  good  many 
of  the  2.000  Klamath  Indians  themselves 
asked  for  this  right,  as  far  back  as  1949.  In- 
dian Bureau  appraisers  are  now  figuring  out 
the  Individual  Indian's  share.  He  will  then 
be  given  a  chance  to  cash  out  sometime  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  program  In  1958. 

Interior  sponsored  a  congressional  bill  to 
remove  from  Federal  protection  some  200,- 
000  acres  of  timber  on  the  Menominee  Res- 
ervation. Wisconsin's  last  sizable  forest  land. 

Explains  one  key  department  career  official 
who  Is  Just  about  to  retire  and  therefore 
freer  with  his  words:  ••!  am  afraid  they  are 
going  to  cause  serious  harm  to  those  forested 
areas.  They  didnt  set  it  up  as  what  they 
thought  was  a  giveaway  program.  They 
thought  It  was  justice  to  the  Indians.  I 
don  t  think  It  will  work  out  that  way.  The 
Individual  who  owns  forest  land  has  only 
one  objective:  turn  It  Into  dollars.  And,  of 
course,  that's  not  a  good  national  policy." 

Commissioner  Bnimons  concedes  he  "cant 
sny  all  Indians"  will  transact  their  timber 
rights  to  best  advantage.  But  he  points  out, 
"some  while  people  fall,  too."  ■ 

FENCE    BLOCKS    OFT    TRIBE 

The  Department  permitted  individual 
members  of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapaho 
groups  to  sell  half  a  dozen  tracts  totaling  320 
acres  In  the  Wind  River  Reservation  of  Wyo- 
ming. Tlie  land  was  sold  to  a  white  rancher 
who  promptly  fenced  It  off.  The  rest  of  the 
tribe  was  thereby  blocked  from  reaching 
200  acres  of  land  they  still  owned. 

Emmons  recently  ordered  the  fence  taken 
down. 

INTERIOR    "INTERPRETED" 

The  Department  released  Wind  River  Res- 
ervation oil  rights  on  161.500  acres  of  the 
Rlverton  reclamation  withdrawal  area  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Indians.  Prior  to  1953, 
the  Indians  were  getting  $1.25  an  acre  a  year, 
plus  $600,000  In  bonuses  from  oil  companies 
who  were  outbidding  each  other  for  the 
chance  of  a   lease   to   prospect. 

This  Income  would  have  tripled  by  now, 
critics  assert,  had  not  the  Department.  In  a 
1953  eminent  domain  condemnation  author- 
ized by  Congress,  decided  the  Indians  had 
sold  their  subsurface  as  well  as  surface  rights. 
The  matter  has  been  interpreted  by  the  De- 
partment under  a  different  law.  The  private 
oil  companies  now  lease  for  20  cents  an  acre 
with  no  need  for  bonus  payments. 

Now  they  are  also  entitled  to  46.000-acre 
leases,  instead  of  15.000.  In  addition,  the 
regulations  have  been  "streamlined"  by  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  omit 
a  long-time  requirement  that  there  be  no 
front    man   signing   for   the   true   applicant. 

This  was  the  one  safeguard  against  an  oil 
company  sending  up  an  endless  stream  of 
secretaries,  each  taking  out  the  maximum 
acreage  lease  on  behalf  of  the  front  office. 

ASSIGNMENT  PERMITTED 

Explains  Michael  GUler.  Wind  River  expert 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management:  "As- 
signment is  always  permitted.  It's  your 
right  as  an  American  to  have  someone  else 
back  you." 

He  further  points  out  the  Indians  "ceded" 
their  land  rights  to  the  Government  for  $1.9 
million,  and  yet  still  get  90  percent  of  the 
20-cent-per-acre  private  oil  company  rents. 

Concludes  Glller:  "It's  debatable  whether 
It's  a  giveaway  to  have  a  competitive  lease 
or  a  noncompetitive  lease." 

The  Indians  have  now  taken  the  matter 
to  Federal  court  In  the  belief  that  the  debate 
can  better  be  continued  there. 


The  Department  acted  last  June  to  turn 
over  to  a  local  school  district  19  acres  of  the 
Nez  Perce  Tribe's  Lapwai  Reservation  in  cen- 
tral Idaho. 

The  Indians  say  this  land,  part  of  a  2.000- 
acre  parcel,  had  been  reserved  for  an  Indian 
cemetery,  schools  and  Indian  agency  pur- 
poses. If  ever  it  was  declared  surplus,  it  was 
to  revert  to  the  tribe. 

administration's  answer 

The  administration  contends  it  bought  a 
total  of  500,000  acres,  including  this  parcel, 
from  the  Nez  Perce  Trilje  in  1893  and  over- 
rules a  1950  decision  that  title  was  still  tribal. 
The  land  was  sold  at  $3  an  acre  and  now,  be- 
cause of  its  excellence  in  growing  wheat,  is 
worth  $100. 

This  case  also  Is  now  In  Federal  court  and 
a  restraining  order  has  been  issued  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  changing  the 
land's  title  to  the  local  school  district. 

Interior  tried  to  shut  down  a  garment 
factory  in  Flandreau.  S.  Dak.,  which,  since 
1935.  has  been  adding  $28,000  a  year  in  earn- 
ings to  the  submarglnal  existence  of  a  group 
of  150  Indians.  South  Dakota's  two  Repub- 
lican Senators.  Karl  E.  Mundt  and  Francis 
Case,  intervened  and  kept  the  factory  open. 

Commissioner  Emmons  says  the  Public 
Health  Service,  which  has  taken  over  Bureau 
hospitals,  found  the  garments  unsatis- 
factory. Emmons  adds  he  had  to  persuade 
PHS  to  continue  the  contract  with  the  In- 
dians  until   July. 

"The  thing  was  not  a  financial  success, 
anyway."  Emmons  explains. 

The  Department  gave  an  unpaid  Interior 
consultant  from  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  a  non- 
competitive contract  to  supply  school  lunches 
in  the  Cherokee  Reservation  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

After  public  criticism  and  reports  that 
the  Government  would  lose  15  cents  on  each 
of  800  lunches,  the  Bureau  backtracked  and 
put  the  concession  out  for  public  bid.  The 
contract  was  awarded  to  an  Alabama  food 
firm. 

Emmons  explains  the  original  contract  was 
only  for  a  "pilot  plant"  to  sec  if  better  food 
could  be  provided  outside  the  Government. 
He  paid  the  experiment  proved  itself  by 
supplying  7  school-lunch  items  in  place  of  3. 
auto  rental  plan  dropped 

The  Department  rented  39  automobiles 
from  a  Baltimore  firm  Instead  of  using  Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicles  in  Bureau  travel- 
ing. This  project,  originally  scheduled  lor  a 
2-year  trial,  lasted  only  from  January  until 
June  last  year.  The  cry  of  '•rigged  con-  • 
tract"  and  a  congressional  Investigation 
caused    its   abandonment. 

Commissioner  Emmons  calls  the  giveaway 
charges  against  his  Bureau  not  true,  and 
adds.  "Our  policy  is  even  more  humane  than 
the  old  pwllcy."  He  cites  his  Bureaus  efforts 
to  improve  Indian  education  and  health  ( the 
average  lifespan  of  a  Navaho  is  20  years), 
and  to  relocate  Indians  under  supervised  con- 
ditions in  industrial  areas. 

Emmons  also  points  out  that  he  character- 
ized a  bill  introduced  into  the  last  Congress 
by  Senator  George  W.  Malonx,  Republican. 
Nevada,  as  illegal,  unjust,  and  unethical. 
The  bill,  still  pending,  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  off  all  tribal 
lands  within  3  years.  It  would  also  Iput 
Emmons  out  of  a  Job  by.  In  his  own  words, 
"liquJUaiing  the  Bureau  at  the  same  time." 

The  Giteawat  Charges — Timberla^ds  Causk 
Dispute 

(Third  in  a  series) 

(By  Warren  Unna) 
Giveaway  critics  of  the  administration's 
national  forest  policies  charge  that  timber  is 
being  handed  over  to  a^elect  group  of  large- 
scale  lumber  companies,  that  timber  laws 
are  being  circumvented  and  that  pressure 
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bss  b««n  put  upon  Congren  to  amend  thoae 
Uwa  too  difficult  to  get  around. 

The  charges  are  emphatically  denied. 

Says  Chief  Forester  Richard  E.  McArdle,  a 
career  employee:  "They  haven't  given  away 
anything  that  I'm  working  with  and  neither 
did  the  previous  administration.  I  haven't 
heard  of  any  Instance  where  pressure  was 
put  on  me  by  the  administration  to  let  some 
Individual  have  special  consideration.  I 
have  no  complaints." 

The  one  big  giveaway  case  In  the  timber 
business  cited  by  the  critics  concerns  Al 
Sarena  Mines.  Inc..  of  Trails.  Oreg.,  and  its 
owners,  the  McDonald  family. 

The  company  Invested  $8,045  in  required 
application  fees  and  development  cocts  for 
15  claims  In  Oregon's  Rogue  River  National 
Vorest. 

The  standing  timber  on  Its  claims,  even 
before  cuttlnsr.  Is  worth  some  •6J8.000 — an 
8.000  percent  return  on  the  company's  In- 
vestment. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  timber- 
land  in  the  national  forest  but  one  way  is 
to  obtain  the  lumber  as  a  mere  byproduct  to 
claims  for  mineral  deposits  beneath  the  soil. 
In  the  past.  Interior  has  been  exceedingly 
tough  on  such  claims  because  the  timber 
byproduct,  being  more  valuable,  is  usually 
the  real  incentive  behind  the  claim  for  a 
mineral   deposit. 

SAXEMA    MINZXAL    CLATltS 

In  the  Al  Sarena  case,  the  company  pressed 
Its  claims  on  the  ground  that  subsurface 
fold  and  silver  depor.lts  Juftifled  the  Govern- 
ment grantlnj?  mineral  pat«nt8  Prior  ap- 
plications during  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration failed  to  substantiate  the  deposits 
•nd  both  the  Agriculture  Department's  For- 
est Service  and  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  turned  down  the  application. 
The  case  was  reopened  at  the  Intercession 
Of  Representative  H.utxis  Ellswobth.  Repuo- 
ncan  of  Oregon.  Interior  Under  Secretary 
Clarence  A.  Davis  then  asslgneu  a  Bureau 
of  Mines  engineer  to  the  case. 

An  on-the-spot  confjresslonal  hearing  has 
Already  brought  forth  sworn  testimony  that 
both  the  engineer  and  the  company's  own 
attorney  dumped  the  umpire  mineral  sam- 
ples, vital  to  any  future  dispute,  into  Orei^on'a 
Rogue  River.  The  dumpiug  was  done  as  soon 
as  a  favorable  report  had  been  gained  from 
an  assay  firm  In  the  senior  McDonald's  old 
home  town  of  Mobile.  Ala..  3.000  miles  away 
from  assay  offices  usually  employed  lu  the 
Oregon  area. 

Under  Secretary  Davis  subsequently  or- 
dered the  Al  Sarena  company's  15  disputed 
clalr-3  approved. 

Senator  W.  Kxax  Scott.  Democrat  of  North 
Carolina,  chairman  of  a  Joint  Investigating 
committee,  finds  the  Al  Sarena  case  smacks 
of  bottom-of-the-deck  dealing  by  high  levels 
r-lthln  McKay's  Department. 

His  hearing  this  morning  Is  "to  determine 
why.  and  upon  whose  orders,  good  Judgment 
and  normal  procedures  were  thrown  out  the 
window  In  order  to  bestow  upon  the  Al  Sarena 
corporation  $500,000  worth  of  public  prop- 
erty." 

ANOTHXa  CA8X  COMINC  UP 

Another  so-ci.lled  giveaway,  yet  to  be 
made  public.  Involves  a  1953-54  a?;reement 
with  International  Nickel  Co..  that  its  $5« 
million  nickel  and  copper  mining  investment 
In  northern  Minnesota's  Superior  National 
Forest  would  be  made  worth  while  through  a 
50-year  Government  lease  on  12.000  acres. 

The  company  pressed  for  a  99-year  lease 
during  the  Democratic  years,  and  got  no- 
where. Once  the  administration  changed, 
it  confronted  the  Forest  Service  with  a  letter 
from  Defense  Moblllzer  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng 
declaring  the  national  welfare  would  be  en- 
dangered If  the  Forest  Service  dldn  t  permit 
the  mining. 

International  Nickel  next  visited  the  then 
Amlstant  Interior  Secretary.  Orme  Lewis.  In 
the  presence  of  a  high-ranking  former  Bu- 


reau of  Land  Manngnnent  official.  Lewis  to!d 
the  company  officials:  "If  you  gentlemen 
draft  the  kind  of  lease  you  want,  we'll  b« 
glad  to  look  It  over." 

The  50-year  option  they  gained  Is  an  Ir- 
revocable commitment  by  the  Government. 
Yet  Lewis  E  HofTman.  top  mineral  official  In 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  says 
as  far  as  his  records  go  International  Nickel 
has  only  a  2-year  prospecting  permit.  He 
adds  the  memorandum  of  conversations  with 
Assistant  Secretary  Lewis  "Is  in  the  confi- 
dential file  of  the  Secretary  | McKay)." 

M.  A.  Hanna  Co..  formerly  headed  by  Treas- 
ury Secretary  George  M  Humphrey,  and  Ken- 
necott  Copper  have  proposed  to  Interior 
agreemenU  similar  to  International  Nickel's. 

Administration  critics  say  it  U  unheard 
of  for  the  Government  to  ever  grant  60- 
year   leases   In   the   national   forest 

BlgKest  giveaway  threat  during  the  cur- 
rent administration,  according  to  the  critics, 
came  from  a  timber  exchange  bill  introduced 
by  Oregon  Congressman  Ellswobth  and 
floor-monaged  by  former  R>presentattve 
Wesley  A.  D'Ewart.  Republican,  of  Montana. 
now  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Public  Land  Management. 

This  bin  provided  that  private  lumber  In- 
terests were  entitled  to  a  piece  of  public  tlm- 
berland  equaling  that  which  the  Government 
might  take  from  them,  by  condemnation, 
for  public  dnms  and  reservoirs. 

The  Government  bureau  deeding  over  this 
land  was  to  be  given  no  control  over  Its  se- 
lection; no  Insurance  the  land  It  was  ac- 
quiring had  been  maintained  under  sus- 
tained yield  (the  harvesting  of  an  annual 
cop— no  more — from  the  forest);  nor  any 
guaranty  that  the  private  operator  would 
continue  sustained  yield  timbering  on  the 
Government  land  he  took  over. 

The  unpublished  transcript  of  a  July  14. 
1933.  Interior  subcommittee  hearing  shows 
that  James  L.  Lanlgan.  at  that  time  acting 
chief  counsel  tar  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, was  testifying  on  what  was  wrong  with 
the  bill. 

The  iranacrlDt  reads:  "Lanlgan:  1  Just  had 
a  message  that  I  had  a  telephone  call.  They 
want  me  to  aaswcr  before  I  finUh  testify- 
ing.' " 

Lanl<?an  never  went  back  to  the  witness 
stand  after  that  call 

Under  House  oppobitlon  led  by  Representa- 
tive LtE  MrrcALF.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  the 
Ellsworth  bill  was  recommitted  In  1854  by  a 
vote  of  226  to  161. 

TKADC  STirMPS  FOX  TXEES 

Mftc^it  said  the  bill  would  have  permitted 
"big  lumbermen  to  trade  stumps  for  trees." 
He  found  Its  worst  aspect  was  In  creating  a 
legal  precedent  In  condemnation  sulU  which 
might  well  have  obligated  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  replace  gas  stations  In  kind  to 
make  way  for  highways,  and  the  like. 

Their  flght  In  behalf  of  the  Ellsworth  bill 
is  sxipposed  to  have  had  a  direct  effect  In  the 
defeat  of  Senator  Guy  Cordon.  Republican, 
of  Oregon,  and  Congressman  D'Ewart  when 
he  ran  for  the  Montana  Senate  seat.  In  the 
1954  election. 

OTHEX  TIMSEXLANO  CHABCCS 

Other  tlmberlands  giveaway  charges  made 
by  the  critics: 

The  Government  has  favored  big  com- 
panies on  the  O.  Sc  C.  lands.  2.8  mlUion  acres 
of  forest  which  checkerboard  up  and  down 
western  Oregon.  This  Is  Government  prop- 
erty which  was  reclaimed  from  the  old  Ore- 
gon &  California  Railroad  Co  .  In  1916  when 
the  company  failed  to  put  down  the  rails. 

Senator  Wayne  Mor.se.  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, who  keeps  a  keen  eye  out  for  natural 
resources,  says  Oregon  and  California  timber 
Is  ending  up  with  only  the  large  lumber  com- 
panies because  the  Government  U  selling  it 
In  large  blocks;  Insisting  on  tle-ln  sales  for 
roadbulldlng  Into  the  forest  hinterland  (re- 
quiring capital  outlavs  only  the  large  com- 


panies can  affords ;  and  stifling  competition 
through  marketing  areas  where  bidding  is 
limited  to  companies  within  a  given  area. 

Chief  Pore.ster  McArdle  takes  definite  ex- 
ception to  these  charges.  He  says  the  Gov- 
ernment won't  offer  to  sell  its  timber  unless 
It  obtains  a  hauling  right  over  private  land. 
so  everylxxly  has  a  fair  chance. 

He  adds:  "The  roads  which  are  built  in 
tle-ln  sales  actually  open  up  a  new  territory 
for  the  smaller  lumbermen  to  enter;  timber 
ts  always  awarded  comj)etltlvcly.  either 
through  sealed  bid  or  at  public  auction:  and 
the  Forest  Service  Is  so  decentrallEed  most 
sales  are  concluded  at  the  regional  level. 

"Nobody  Is  under  obligation  to  hire  a  5 
percenter  or  come  to  Washington."  McArdle 
argues. 

Interior  disposed  of  tlmberland  belonging 
to  the  Klamath  Indians  In  Oregon  and  the 
Menominee  Tribe  In  Wisconsin,  as  discussed 
In  yesterday's  article. 

Conversely,  the  administration  cites  .-.t 
least  two  Instances  where  It  performed  In  a 
m.nnner  contrary  to  s  giveaway  policy: 

it  prevented  the  Sterns  Coal  A  Lumber  Co.. 
of  Sterns,  Ky.,  from  stripping  timber  off 
47.000  acres  of  land  on  the  Cumberland  Pla- 
teau at  the  Tennessee  border. 

Sterns  sold  the  land  to  the  Government 
with  the  undersundlng  that  it  retain  min- 
eral rights.  After  the  sale,  the  company 
contended  Its  quest  for  coal  entitled  it  to 
strip  the  surface  as  well  as  beneath  the 
ground,  particularly  since  only  strip  mining 
was  profitable.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
tsra  Taft  Benron  turned  down  the  plea  last 
summer. 

It  prevented  private  lumber  companies 
from  timbering  in  the  Olympic  N.itlonal 
Park,  a  huue  virgin  wilderness  on  a  Puget 
Sound  peninsula  in  the  State  of  Waahlngton. 

Interior  Secretary  McKay  says  he  made  his 
opposition  known  to  lumbermen  who  wanted 
the  park's  boundaries  reduced  A  high  mem- 
bor  of  thfi  preceding  adminUtration  hopes 
McKay  doesn't  change  his  mind. 

"The  timber  boys  have  now  got  thetr 
hands  in."  thU  former  cfficl.-'.l  declares  pes- 
simutlcally,  "and  before  they  get  through 
they're  going  to  pet  that  red  spruce  forest  In 
the  Olympic  National  Park." 

(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  January  11.  1956 1 

The    Oivtawat    Ch \Kcr.s— Wii.Di.irx   Sexvicb 
Cxrrics  Alleoe  Lack  or  Results 
(Fourth  In  a  scries) 
(By  Warren  Unna)  -, 

When  pinned  down,  conser^-atlinlst  critics 
of  the  ndmlnl.nrations  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  concede  their  complaint  Is  less  about 
what  has  been  given  away* than  about  what 
has  not  been  gotten. 

Comments  C.  R.  (Pink)  Gutermulh.  vice 
president  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute and  one  of  the  gadflies  in  chief  of  the 
Secretary   of    the    Interior   Douglas    McKay: 

"The  thing  that  Is  a  giveaway  Is  th.nt  they 
haven't  done  anything.  They  dont'  stand  up 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  their  budget 
requests  Where  we've  been  able  to  stop  It 
U  through  Congress.  Tlie  administration 
offlclnla  are  simply  not  discharging  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  carry  out  their 
Job  ol  preserving  the  natural  resources  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  their  god- 
father." 

rOUX  CHARGES  MADC 

In  the  main,  the  conservationists  have 
leveled  four  giveaway  charges  at  the  admin- 
istration: 

I:  has  promulgated  new  regulations  to  per- 
mit private  companies  to  exploit  oil  deposiu 
underlying  the  national  wildlife  refuges. 

Secretary  McKay  said  In  CorvaUU.  Oreg. 
October  27:  "I  can  tell  you  flatly  that  no 
new  regulations  will  be  authorized  unless 
they  give  far  more  protection  to  oiu-  refugee 


than  they  did  before  the  (Atigust  1953)  stop 
order." 

Yet,  on  December  2.  new  regulations  were 
Lssued  permitting  private  oil  development  on 
Hll  but  12  of  the  264  national  wildlife  refuges. 

The  12  had  never  tolerated  private  oil  de- 
velopment anyway.  Neither  had  any  of  the 
others,  save  for  6  unitized  contracts  be- 
tween the  Government  and  private  compa- 
nies. 3  of  them  concluded  during  the  first 
lew  months  of  the  current  administration. 

(The  only  exceptions  are  situations  where 
previous  owners  never  did  surrender  their 
mineral  rights  to  refuge  land  or  where  the 
Government  entered  Into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  peripheral  oil  companies  to  pre- 
vent their  sucking  out  all  the  oil  from  under- 
neath the  Government's  land  ) 

LEASE  ALREAOT  GRANTED 

McKay's  December  2  regulations  were 
Issued  1  day  after  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice had  already  granted  Its  first  lease.  Inte- 
ri<<r  explains  the  lease  was  actually  back 
dated. 

It  went  to  Frankfort  Oil  Co  .  of  Bartlesvllle, 
Okla..  a  subsidiary  of  Seagram  Distilleries. 
Ellis  D.  Slater,  a  frequent  guest  at  President 
Eisenhower's  Intimate  stag  dinners,  is  head 
of  a  corollary  Seagram  subfidiary.  Frankfort 
Distilleries,  and  sits  on  an  advisory  commit- 
tee supervising  the  oil  company's  operations. 
Slater  says  he  knows  no  one  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  negotiating  the  lease. 

Under  the  lense.  Franklort  Is  permitted  to 
seek  oil  on  ]2.0(X)  acres  of  the  Lacasslne 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Louisiana  at  min- 
imum fee  and  without  the  competitive  bid- 
ding required  In  areas  with  known  deposits. 

Representative  Lfe  Mftcalf  (Democrat. 
Montana  I  says  Secretary  McKay's  action  vio- 
lates a  law  which  prohibits  incursion  into 
refuges  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the 
President.  A  coiigresslon.il  Investlpallon  is 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee. 

rUNDS   REPORTED    MIcUSFD 

Duck  stamp  money,  the  $2-pcr-duck  fees 
Collected  from  sportsmen  foi  the  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  wildlife  refuges,  has 
been  misused. 

Secretary  McKiy  calls  this  charge  pure 
politics  and  cites  the  fact  that  he  has  estab- 
lished 8  new  refuges,  totaling  80.0(X)  acres, 
and  is  working  on  3  more. 

Those  close  to  the  Department  In  the  pre- 
vious administration  counter  that  the  Secre- 
tary's statistics  are  misleading:  the  8  new 
refuges  were  all  In  the  process  of  acquisition 
long  before  McKay  took  office  and  almost  one- 
third  of  his  80.obo-!icre  ficure  represents  a 
mere  change  in  nomenclature — land  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  always  allowed 
suite  fish  and  game  departments  to  use  for 
refuge  pur|}oees. 

Moreover,  they  point  out.  Secretary  McKay 
has  actually  disposed  of  six  refuges  and 
the  disposition  of  a  seventh  is  In  the  works. 
These,  however,  have  gone  to  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,    not   Into   private   hands. 

Political  appointees  have  been  substituted 
for  t^e  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  career 
officials,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  Director,  two  Assistant  Directors 
and  the  Chief  Counsel. 

Explains  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute's Gutermuth:  "You  throw  these  career 
administrators  Into  political  classification 
and  they  soon  know  they  are  either  going 
to  have  to  play  ball  or  else  get  out." 

When  Albert  M  Day.  a  35-year-long  career 
man.  was  replaced  as  Director  a  few  months 
after  Secretary  McKay  took  office,  he  Is  said 
to  have  asked:  Well,  was  It  the  Alaskan  salm- 
on fisheries  that  got  me  or  the  California 
duck  hunters?" 

The  answer  supposedly  came  back:  "It 
*as  a  mixture  of  scales  and  feathers,  Alt)ert." 


For  reasons  best  known  to  himself.  Mc- 
Kay s  former  Under  Secretary,  Ralph  A. 
Tudor,  wrote  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
that  Day  was  fired  because  of  complaints 
from  a  group  of  California  bankers  who  dis- 
liked Day's  duck-hunting  regulations. 

Since  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Direc- 
tor has  sole  control  over  Issuing  oil  leases 
on  refuges  under  the  new  regulations.  It 
seems  Inevitable  that  the  post  will  be  subject 
to  Increasing  political  pressure. 

MILITART    Wn-HDRAWS    LAND 

Land  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  public 
domain,  not  so  much  by  private  operators 
as  by  the  military. 

Gutermuth  sees  military  encroachment  on 
wildlife  refuges  as  "an  attempt  to  gain  a 
private  hunting  preserve  for  the  brass."  He 
adds:  "Every  area  that  they  get  .a  hold  of 
they  Just  destroy  completely.  "They  take 
these  special  flights  and  these  people  on  leave 
and  Just  gut  these  places." 

Some  15  sanctuaries  in  12  States  are  under 
threat  of  encroachment  and  possible  dese- 
cration. And  in  Alaska  the  Army  has  already 
claimed  20.000  acres  and  is  requesting  137.- 
000  more.  The  lands  are  being  claimed  for 
gunnery  practice,  poison-gas  tests,  grazing, 
and  further -cropland.  A  bill  Is  now  pending 
before  Congress,  to  restrict  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  power  to  relinquish  refuge 
control. 

Conservationists,  however,  have  scored  two 
recent  victories  against  military  encroach- 
ment. 

1.  The  Army  has  long  been  angling  to 
acquire  10.700  acres  of  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains refuge  in  Oklahoma  as  part  of  a  36-mile 
long.  3-io-6-mlle-wide  gunnery  range  for 
Fort  Sill.  The  Army  succeeded  in  slipping 
its  claim  for  the  Wichita  land  through  Con- 
gress In  a  hidden  appropriation  last  sum- 
mer. 

But  In  October  Secretary  McKay  an- 
nounced he  wasn't  budging.  If  the  Army 
wanted  to  fire  its  guns,  he  offered  gener- 
ously, let  them  fire  from  the  Wichita  refuge 
and  Into  Port  Sill  proper. 

Commented  the  Secretary:  "There  would 
be  a  lot  of  noise  but  no  game  would  be 
killed  •  •  •  any  hunter  can  tell  you  there's 
a  lot  of  difference  in  being  on  the  <butt  end 
of   the   gun   rather   than   the   muzzle   end." 

Even  conservationist  Gutermulh  was  im- 
pelled to  say:  "I  really  feel  kindly  in  my 
heart  toward  McKay  for  that. " 

2.  The  Air  Force  had  its  mind  set  on 
night-long  photoflash  bombing  on  Matagorda 
I.sland.  within  a  mile  of  Aransas  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Texas.  Aransas  Is  the 
only  wintering  ground  of  the  world's  28 
remaining  whooping  cranes,  the  largest  birds 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  conservationists  whooped  so  loud  at 
that  one  the  Air  Force  hastily  decided  to 
do  Its  photoflash  bombing  in  some  other 
nest. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute  President 
Ira  N.  Gabrielson.  an  ex-fowl  and  wildlife 
service  director,  and  a  brother  of  former 
Republican  National  Committee  Chairman 
Guy  George  Gabrielson.  says  this  adminis- 
tration has  been  lending  an  attentive  ear  to 
the  "gimme  boys." 

He  adds:  "I  worked  under  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  for  20  years  and  this  crowd  has 
done  more  in  3  years  to  make  me  a  Demo- 
crat than  a.ny thing  the  Democrats  ever  dldf" 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  January  12,  1956 1 

The  Giveaway  Charges — Sharing  Resttlts  or 

Research  Held  Proper 

(Fifth  In  a  series) 

( By  Warren  Unna ) 

The  Democrats  charge  the  Department  of 

the    Interior    with    giving    away    plants   for 

producing  synthetic  fuel,  ollshale.  zirconium, 

titanium,    and    helium,    as    well    as    giving 


away  phosphate  and  titanium  mining  pos- 
sibilities In  the  Hells  Canyon  area. 

In  the  area  of  mineral  resources,  the 
charge  also  Includes  the  giving  away  of  coal 
mine  safety  regulations  by  passing  them 
on  to  the  States  for  supervision. 

The  administration  replies  It  Is  divesting 
itself  of  the  activities  It  thinks  properly 
belong  to  private  enterprise. 

As  Thomas  H.  Miller,  a  career  employee 
and  acting  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
explains  it:  "We're  not  giving  In  to  anybody. 
We're- saying.  'Here  Is  the  result  of  public 
research,  you  take  It  from  now  on.'  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  undertakes  research  when 
It  finds  the  need  for  developing  a  process  is 
In  the  public  Interest.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  build  and  operate  commercial-scale  plants. 
It  is  a  question  of  when  Is  It  in  the  public ' 
Interest  for  us  to  cut  off  our  research?" 

A  good  amount  of  what  Interior  is  doing 
In  the  minerals  field  was  first  recommended 
by  a  Bureau  of  Mines  survey  team  In  July 
1954.  The  team  was  composed  of  an  oil  and 
a  copper  corporation  executive,  two  coal  mine  ' 
ojjerators  and  a  mining  school  dean. 

One  very  high  official  during  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  comments:  "For  some 
sinister  reason,  they  are  trying  to  make  it 
appear  that  Government  operation  of  these 
properties  is  Just  so  poor  you've  got  to  sell 
them  back  to  the  private  people." 

Doubt   on   the   administration's   good    In- 
'  tentions  came  early  in  1953  with  the  abortive 
appointment    of    Tom    Lyon    as    Bureau    of 
Mines   Director. 

Lyon,  on  a  $5.(X)0  annual  revocable  pen- 
sion from  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co..  un- 
hesitatingly declared  he  had  no  use  for 
the  Federal  mine  Inspection  laws  he 
would  be  required  to  enforce.  He  explained : 
"Human  life  is  becoming  very  cheap  these 
days  on  the  globe." 

If  there^  was  any  doubt  that  the  Senate 
might  refuse  to  confirm  Lyon,  this  clinched 
It.  President  Eisenhower  withdrew  the 
nomination.  "^ 

summary  of  charges 

To  date,  here  Is  what  Interior  has  done 
In  the  mineral  field  which  has  provoked  the 
charge  of  giveaway: 

The  Government's  $35  million  Louisiana. 
Mo.,  synthetic  fuel  plant,  which  perfected  the 
production  of  oil  from  coal,  was  sold  in 
December  1954  to  the  Hercules  Pov;er  Co. 
for  $5  million.  Although  the  Democrats 
have  been  decrying  this  as  a  ratio  of  25 
cents  on  the  dollar.  It  is  actually  even  less — 
14  cents. 

Hercules  originally  built  the  plant  to  man- 
ufacture ammonia  for  the  Army  during 
World  War  II  and  retained  an  option  to 
meet  the  high  bid  whenever  It  was  put  on 
the  block. 

Interior  Secretary  Douglas  McKay  con- 
tends the  synthetic  fuel  research  has  been 
transferred  to  Interior's  other  plant  at  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.  The  Republican  National 
Committee,  says  Interior,  merely  returned 
the  Louisiana  plant  to  the  Army — so  it  was 
the  Army  which  disposed  of  the  plant,  not 
Secretary  McKay. 

To  this,  one  Democrat  quipped:  "TTiat's 
like  saying  I  didn't  shoot  my  mother-in-law 
on  Sunday.     I  shot  her  on  Saturday." 

The  Government's  $16  million  Rifle.  Colo., 
oil-shale  plant  has  recently  been  shut  down 
as  not  feasible  on  a  commercial  scale.  The 
plant,  long  the  target  of  oil  companies,  had 
worked  Its  cost  of  producing  gasoline  down 
to  13  cents  a  gallon  (against  the  11 -cent 
price  at  an  ordinary  refinery) .  Ebasco  Serv- 
ices, Inc..  New  York  engineering  management 
firm,  estimated  the  oil-shale  process  would 
have  become  competitive  in  another  2  to 
3  years. 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California,  which 
owns  large  oU-shale  def>oslts  at  Grand  Valley, 
Colo..    10   miles    away,    and    maintained    a 
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cooperative  ft^reement  with  the  Biirrau  of 
Mines.  Is  now  spending  large  siima  on  Its  own 
oli-sbale  processing. 

Secretary  McKhy,  according  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  "bad  no  recourse 
except  to  comply  with  the  Instructions  of 
Congress"  when  Rifle  was  given  a  $1  million 
appropriation  last  year.  Accordingly.  Rifle's, 
retorting,  refining,  and  research  facilities 
were  put  on  a  standby  basis  and  only  a  token 
amount  of  work  on  mining  techniques  con- 
tinues. 

Interior  claims  nothing  has  been  given 
away  inasmuch  as  the  land  is  stUl  naval  re- 
serve territory. 

ZTKCONTCM  TUiirT  CLOSED 

The  Government "s  multi-million -dollar 
zirconium  producing  plant  at  Albany.  Oreg . 
was  shut  down  last  June,  dismantled  and 
put  on  a  standby  basis  when  the  Carborun- 
dum Metals  Co..  of  Akron.  N.  Y..  took  over  as 
rirconlum  supplier  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Albany  had  been  the  world's  only  zir- 
conium production  plant  and.  under  AEC 
financing,  produced  material  for  the  sub- 
marine reactors  in  the  Sea  Wolf  and  Nautilus. 

Carb'^rundum  took  over  about  half  of 
the  trilned  work  force.  "But."  says  the 
Bureau  of  Mines'  Miller,  "all  we  gave  them 
was  the  know-how.  We  dldnt  give  them 
any  Government  equipment,  any  Govern- 
inent    property." 

The  Government's  multl-mllllon-dollar 
titanium  plant  at  Boulder  City.  Nev  .  ceased 
production  in  1953  and  now  has  dwindled 
down  to  simply  experimenting  with  new 
procesfes.  A  bill  to  dispose  of  Government 
housing  there,  owned  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Is  now  l>efore  the  Congress. 
Boulder  City  had  been  the  world's  only  com- 
mercial producer  of  titanium,  filling  orders 
from  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  Burpau  of 
Ships.  National  Lead,  du  Pont,  and  Kenne- 
cott  Copper  are  all  now  in  the  business. 

Miller  explains  the  Government  permitted 
Its  zirconium  and  titanium  experimenu  to 
reach  commercial  production  only  because 
no  one  else  was  around.  Once  private  in- 
dustry esUblished  a  market,  the  Govern- 
ment saw  Its  Job  as  completed. 

MINE  INSPICTION  BT  STATIS 

Following  tlie  Bureau  of  Mines  survey 
team  recommendation.  Interior  has  created 
a  new  office  of  educr.tion  to  help  States  get 
back  to  doing  their  coal  mine  ln8p>ecting. 
Already  some  half-docen  States  are  conduct- 
ing Joint  inspecUon.  with  Federal  author- 
ities. 

Congressmen,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
take  a  dim  view  of  ceding  Federal  Inspec- 
tion to  the  States.  Representative  John  P. 
Satlos,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  terms 
It  a  "direct  defiance"  of  the  1952  coal  mine 
safety  law.  Many  believe  a  mine  operator 
could  look  forward  to  greater  leniency  from 
a  State  inspector  than  from  one  responsible 
to   Wa.Hhlngton. 

Secretary  McKay  did  reject  the  siu-vey 
team's  recommendation  that  coal  mine  op- 
erators be  given  a  24-hour  alert  in  order  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  to  facilitate  the 
Inspection.  As  one  Interior  ofllclal  explains 
It.  "That  would  have  been  like  having  a  Fed- 
eral bank  examiner  notify  you  he  was  com- 
ing to  Inspect  the  books." 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  survey  team  also 
recommended  that  the  Government  yield  Its 
monopoly  on  helium  gas  by  making  available 
for  purchase  or  operation  by  Industry  some 
•20  million  In  facilities  at  Shiprock.  N  Me«., 
Otis.  Kans..  and  Amarlllo  and  rxell,  Tex '. 
where  helium  is  extracted  from  natural  gas. 
The  Government  has  been  in  the  helium 
burtncfis  since  IWd.  The  late  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  guarded  this 
•nterprUe  carefully.  refu«lng  to  sell  quan- 
Itlee  of  the  nonlnflammable  gae  to  Nasi  Oer« 
■wny  to  Inflate  ito  seppeiins. 
^•cnurf  McKay's  published  letter  af 
thank*  to  the  Juljr  lOM  survty  team  fulled 


to  note  exception  to  the  helium  recommen- 
daUon.  RepreeenUtlve  Lzz  MrrcALr.  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana,  couldnt  resist  remarking 
the  Secretary's  request  for  disposal  seemed 
premature  In  that  the  sdmlnlstratlon  at  that 
moment  had  pending  a  $5  million  request  for 
a  new  helium  production  plant. 

A  few  days  later  the  then  Interior  Under 
Secretary.  Ralph  A  Tudor,  declared  there 
were  no  immediate  plans  to  sell  the  helium 
plants. 

DEMOOtATS  WXBE  LZnT 

Democrau  were  leery,  however.  Only  a 
few  months  before  Representative  Class  K. 
HorrxAN.  Republican,  of  Michigan,  and  Sen- 
ator Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  chairman  ot  the  Government  Op- 
erations Commlttets.  had  Introduced — pre- 
sumably at  the  administration's  behest — 
Identical  bills  to  give  the  Interior  Secretary 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  Government's 
helium  properties. 

Such  a  bill  Is  normally  procedural  and 
rides  through  unnoticed.  But  Congressman 
Metcaut  spotted  this  one.  After  a  quick 
phone  call  to  the  Senat*'  Interior  Committee, 
an  amendment  was  added.  It  prescribed 
that  the  only  helium  properUes  which  could 
be  sold  were  those  "not  valuable  for  helium 
production"— thus  negating  the  bills  orig- 
inal Intent. 

As  one  Capitol  Hill  offlclal  phrases  It: 
"Whether  or  not  somebody  was  in  for  a  big 
steal,  the  potenUallty  was  there.  It  looked 
so  neat,  you  could  Just  take  over  the  whole 
thing  lock,  stock,  and  barrel— and  then  sell 
the  Government  back  its  own  helium." 

The  giveaway  charges  on  HelU  Canvon 
phosphate  and  titanium  mining  are  more  iffy. 
The  Idaho  region  adja-rent  to  Hells  Canyon 
contains  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  phos- 
phate deposiu  and  a  j.'ood  amount  of  tlU- 
nlum.  The  argument,  is  that  by  ceding 
Hells  Canyon  power  development  to  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  a  private  utility,  power 
costs  will  now  never  be  low  enough  to  the 
3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  level  necesearv  to 
economically  mine  thete  deposits. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet  and  Times 
Herald  of  January  13,  1958| 

Disposal  or  Past  or  Pi  rue  Land  Is  Assaileb 

■  T   CONSiaVATIONISTS 

(Sixth  In  a  series) 
(By  Warren  Unna) 

Since  the  Republican  administration  took 
office,  the  Dcpanmeut  of  the  Interiors 
Bureau  of  Land  Mantirement  has  disposed 
Of  some  700.000  acfcs  of  the  public  domain. 

This  Is  six-one  hundredths  of  I  percent 
of  the  total  land  the  Federal  Government  has 
divested  since  this  Nation  began. 

During  the  entire  first  and  second  admin- 
istrations of  President  Harry  3.  Truman,  the 
land  disposal  to  private  citizens  was  some- 
what less:  259.000  acres  from  1946-48  and 
659.000  acres  from  1949  52. 

Neverthlese.  Marlon  Clawson  declares: 
"Much  less  has  been  done  (under  the  Re- 
publicans) than  I  feared  might  be  done  I 
am  sure  that  legal  auhorlty  exists  for  dis- 
posing of  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
public  land." 

If  there  Is  one  man  who  Is  equipped  to  be 
critical  of  the  present  adminutratlons  pub- 
lic-land policy.  It  Is  Clawson.  For  DovTrIss 
McKay  dismissed  Clawson  as  Insubordinate 
within  3  months  after  becoming  Secretarr 
of  the  Interior. 

Clawson  had  challenged  the  Secretary's 
aae  of  the  civil  Service  procedure  In  demot- 
ing him  from  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Director  to  Admlnutntor  and   labeled   the 

!fi'°".."  ""^  ""ot'^'d   by  political  con- 
siderations. 

OIAMKB  MXAB  raOKB  SAtH 

.if!!Il*'.  **'^'  •wrante  tike  CUwson  became 


On  November  10.  1952.  no  more  than  6  days 
after  the  Republican  victory.  Clarence  P 
Lee.  president  of  the  United  SUtes  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  openly  called  for  selling  s  sub- 
sUntlal  portion  of  the  remaining  public 
lands  to  private  buyers. 

Losing  no  time,  the  National  Lumber  Man- 
ufacturers AssocUtlon  published  figures  on 
the  proporton  of  federally  owned  land  In  the 
West  and  rhapsodi7«d  on  the  theme  of  how 
much  nicer  It  would  be  if  that  land  were  sold 
and  taxes  were  made  available  to  the  States. 

Another  career  ofllclal  like  Clawson.  but 
still  In  office,  finds  "selective  disposal"  to  t>e 
the  main  change  since  Oscar  L.  Chapman 
handed  over  Interior's  top  office  to  Secre- 
tary McKay. 

"I  was  Just  as  fearful  as  to  what  might 
h.'\ppen  In  1952  as  anybody  else,  but  I'll  say 
there  is  now  a  more  realistic  way  of  looking 
at  these  unmanageable  blocks  of  land. 

"I've  seen  many  a  letter  go  out  to  an  appli- 
cant, a  political  friend  t>ack  home."  this  offi- 
cial relates,  "but  they  always  say  the  law  u 
on  the  books  and  if  there  Is  going  to  be  sny 
change.  Congress  wlU  have  to  make  It;  and 
Congress  hasn't." 

This  Interior  ofllclal  emphatically  savs  he 
knows  of  "no  Instance  In  wblch  I  have  been 
overruled  by  my  boos  or  the  Secretary." 

THREAT  IN  CKAZINC  BILL 

The  major  giveaway  threat,  so  far  as  public 
lands  are  concerned,  came  In  1953  alth  a 
grazing  bill  sponsored  by  then  ReprescntaUve 
Wesley  A.  D  Ewart  (Republican.  MonUna). 
the  man  who  has  Just  been  named  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Public  Land 
Management. 

Although  D  Ewart's  bill  had  the  backing  of 
the  National  Wool  Growtrs  and  the  Ameri- 
can National  Livestock  Associations.  It  never 
was  reported  out  of  committee.  Secretary 
McKay  later  called  D'Ewart's  Agriculture  De- 
partment bin  lousy.  Christopher  M  Grsnger. 
retired  A.sslstant  Chief  Forester,  called  It 
really  poisonous. 

In  essence,  the  bill  proposed  to  raise 
grass  to  a  dominant  use  natural  resource, 
along  with  water  and  timber.  It  would 
have  given  the  17.000  ranchers  now  holding 
grazing  permits  In  the  national  forest  the 
right  to  will  them  to  their  heirs,  or  seU 
them  as  they  chose. 

At  stake  were  200  million  acrce  of  grazing 
lands  In  14  Slates.  Some  3',  percent  of  all 
uestern  stockmen  would  have  benefited 
from  the  bill.  Since  tlie  Federal  grazing 
charge  u  only  nominal— 15  cenu  a  cow 
month;  3  cenu  a  sheep  or  goat  month;  30 
cenU  a  horse  month— the  advantage  of 
possessing  a  grazing  permit  as  a  vested 
right  would  have  been  considerable. 
CHIar  roBESTKB  pkotestbd 
Richard  E  MrArdle.  Agriculture  Depnrt- 
menfs  Chief  Forester,  protested  the  D'Ewart 
bill  was  not  In  the  public  Interest  "— 
despite  lu  original  backing  from  the  ad-  ' 
ministration.  The  admlnUtratlon  then 
switched  lU  bscklng  to  a  more  moden«te 
bill  which  McArdle  helped  prepare  This 
would  have  made  grazing  decisions  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  sub- 
Jqpt  to  review  by  the  couru. 

The  conf^rvatlonlsts  really  had  their 
dander  up  by  now  and  put  enou-rh  prearure 
on  Congress  to  defeat  the  McArdle-drafted 
bill  too.  Critics  said  even  the  second  bill 
would  have  resulted  In  fencing  the  public 
off  tlielr  own  grszing  land— unless  they 
decided  to  buy  it  back  from  the  private 
ranchers. 

..Jt^  ***•  ""*•  •"'»»"•'  D'Ewart  commented: 
Private  refiponsibuiiy  for  protection  of 
land  is  best  f„r  this  country  "  He  then 
added  with  s«me  sarcaam.  "If  the  Federal 
Government  cares  for  natural  resources  it 
is  conservation.  But  If  private  indlrlduale 
•eek  to  scquire  any  laitd  now  publicly 
owned,   their  object   to   to  steal." 

Currently  there  are  bills  pending  In  Con- 
gress   to   sell    tlte    unused    federally   owned 
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public  domain  to  the  Sutes  and  to  grant 
SUtes  the  right  to  their  subsurfsce  min- 
erals— Just  as  the  Offshore  Oil  Act  gave 
Texas.  Louisiana,  and  California  the  right 
lo  tiieir  close-in  submerged  oil  deposits. 

COULD    ST«IP   OOOO    STUFT 

As  one  former  Interior  ofllclal  puts  It: 
•TTiere  now  Is  a  basic  belief  by  some  high 
Department  officials  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  divest  Itself  of  all  public  land 
by  either  selling  It  or  turning  It  over  to  the 
States.  Our  fear  then  Is  that  the  States  will 
Just  hold  It  long  enough  to  strip  cff  the  good 
Ptuff — the  timber,  minerals,  and  grassland^ 
and  then  dump  the  rest  back  again  on  the 
Federal  Government  as  unprofitable  to  ad- 
minister." 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  Director  Ed- 
ward Woozley.  says  these  bills  haven't  hit 
the  Department  yet  for  Indorsement  and  he 
Is  offering  no  comment. 

One  longtime  Interinr  career  offlclal  says 
btjth  former  Under  Secretary  Ralph  A.  Tudor 
and  his  successor.  Clarence  A.  Davis,  are 
philosophically  Inclined  toward  dls^poslng  of 
all  remaining  public  lands  to  private  bu3rer8. 

Orme  Levils.  D'Ewart  s  predi-cessor  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Public  Land  Manage- 
ment, has  beei)  accused  of  nursing  this 
philw.scphy. 

"Probably  there  was  some  foundation  to 
these  people  siijlrg  Mr.  Lewis  wns  loose.  I 
dont  think  he  rcallx«^d  the  Importance  of 
the  protection  of  the  public  etta:e."  one  of 
Lewis'  assistants  declares.  He  ndrls:  "There 
was  a  tendency  during  Lewis'  occup.-jncy  here 
to  approve  oil  and  gas  leat^es  on  Federal  land 
without  too  riuch  consideration/' 

This  offlclal.  however,  believes  that  all  stich 
Ie.-\ses  should  be  granted  only  under  competi- 
tive Mddmg.  even  though  Uie  law  falls  to 
spell  this  out. 

Lewis  has  his  adn'trers  too  and  one  career 
-officl.il  who  worked  closely  with  him  prior 
'•to  his  resignation  last  year  says  he  was  a 
^  defender  of  the  public  Interest. 

TWO    ACTIONS    CO    LNNOTICED 

Two  Interior  actions  during  this  adminis- 
tration have  gone  unnoticed: 

Pacia:  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  has  gained  an 
80-foot  wide  lOO-mile-loiig  Chinese  wall 
near  Bar^tow.  Calif.,  a  strip  of  public  do- 
main It  uses  for  Its  natural-gas  pipeline. 

Pacific  Gas  ii  Electric  Co.  first  applied  for 
this  right-of-way  la  1953.  When  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  was  slow  In  grant- 
ing It.  Pacific  Gas  &  ElocUlc  Co.  went  to 
Congress.  Cougrtij.  accordingly,  decided  Pa- 
cific Gas  ii  Electric  Co.  was  not  required  to 
wheel  other  companies'  natural  gas  through 
Its  pipeline,  even  though  the  pipeline  crossed 
over  Federal  land. 

Until  last  year.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
and  other  private  utilities  were  obliged  to 
wheel  Federal  power  from  a  dam  site  to 
tra(ismlulon  point  when  their  power  line 
crossed  over  public  land. 

One  offlclal  said  Interior  simply  caved  In 
to  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  lu  not  Insisting 
that  Congress  turn  down  the  coinp;uiy"6  re- 
quest for  Its  Chinese  wall  right-of-way, 

SMALL  TSVCTS  BULES  CHANCED 

An  Intradepartmeutal  action  last  June 
chuntjed  t)ie  Small  Tracts  Act  regulations. 
A  purchaser  may  now  acquire  land  without 
first  showing  his  good  intent  by  lea:>lng 
and  Improving  u  for  a  3-  to  5-year  period. 

Ihe  regulation  easement  Is  rupposed  to 
occur  only  In  areas  where  locul  municipal- 
ities have  their  own  power  to  regulate  build- 
ing h.^niUi\Uin  and  water  supply.  Interior 
^yt  the  new  easement  has  so  far  bec-n  tried 
out  only  In  the  Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  area,  where 
there  w,is  a  backlog  of  MJOOO  applications 
fur  fmall  tracts. 

Officials,  incumbent  and  departed,  see  no 
'^••il  per  se  In  the  Government  selling  off  Iso- 
lated small  land  parcels  which  timber  and 
gra/Ing  trcipfufling  and  fire  hiuards  make 
unmanageable.     As    fur    back   ■•    1049,    the 


then  Democratic  administration  agreed  some 
3  to  6  million  acres  of  small  tracte  could  not 
be  administered  effectively. 

The  current  administration  has  pushed 
these  disposition  sales:  168,013  acres  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  almost  double  the  74,540 
acres  of  small-tract  sales  during  fiscal  1952. 

"It '3  land  that  has  never  been  selected  by 
anyone  and  In  widely  scattered  small  tracts 
that  are  imeconomical  to  manage,"  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  Director  Woosaey  ex- 
plains, nve  feel  It's  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  country  to  put  the  money  in  the  bank." 

This  coming  year,  the  Bureau  will  aucUon 
off  the  second  half  of  some  200/)00  acres  in 
Arkansas  because  they  are  unmanageable. 
A  similar  policy  holds  for  the  Great  Lakes 
States  and  public  groups  there  are  awarded 
the  land  at  40  cents  per  $1  of  appraised  valu- 
,  atlon  If  they  use  it  for  recreational  purposes. 

In  the  Great  Plains  States,  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  are  being  sold  to  stockmen  at 
no  less  than  appral&ed  value — providing  the 
stockmen  previously  leased  this  land  for  graz- 
ing and  It  abuts  property  they  already  own. 
Here,  however,  the  stockmen  have  proved 
reluctant  buyers  because  tliey  find  Federal 
grazing  fees  considerably  cheaper  than  land 
taxes  on  their  own  property. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  Director 
Woozley  sums  up  hU  philosophv  this  way: 
"What  we're  attempting  to  do  "is  put  less 
Government  In  business  and  more  business 
in  Government.  I  think  there  is  a  place  for 
pubUc  lands  and  private  lands,  and  they 
should  be  kept  to  their  best  use.  We  don't 
think  It's  a  giveaway.  We  feel  that  the  peo- 
ple who  get  them  should  pay  what  the  par- 
cels are  worth  •  •  •  I  guess  I  m  what  you'd 
call  a  •middle-of-the-roader'." 

(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  January  14,  1956] 

The  Givfawat  CHARrEs—UNrrrD  States  Gets 

•250  Million  So  Far  on  Oftshore  Oil 

(Seventh  In  a  series) 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

Administration  critics  used  to  sav  the  ofT- 
shore  oil  lands  (tidelands)  was  the  first 
item  the  Republicans  gave  away.  Now.  they 
are  dl'rtded  in  declaring  this  a  giveaway. 

What  Congress  did  In  1953  was  to  vote  the 
States  oil  rights  to  the  close-tn  shore  and 
confirm  the  Federal  Government's  right  to 
any  de^joslu  found  further  out,  and  at  great- 
er water  depths. 

Those  who  cried  "giveaway,"  saw  the  legis- 
lation as  giving  Texas.  Louisiana,  and  Cali- 
fornia oil  which  belonged  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

They  also  feared  that  the  oil  companies, 
which  had  constantly  pressured  for  State 
ownership  (even  to  inventing  the  misnomer 
slogan  of  "ildelands") .  would  be  able  to 
WTanple' better  lea*e  terms  from  State  offi- 
cials and  legislatures  than  they  might  from 
Federal  authorities. 

But  one  high  Interlo;  offlclal  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  charitably  remarks: 
"Perhaps  It  wasnt  strict  giveway  since  the 
Federal  Government  only  gave  Its  oil  rights 
to  the  Slates.  It  was  then  up  to  them  to 
deliver  the  oil  Into  private  hands." 

ONLT   CALirOFNlA   PROFITS 

He  adds  the  only  State  really  to  profit  was 
California.  The  precipitous  drop  erf  the  Con- 
tlnenui  Shelf  on  the  Pacific  coast  confines 
all  practical  oil  drilling  to  within  Its  3-mlle 
State  boundary. 

But  Louisiana,  he  says,  has  no  aignlfVcant 
de[KMlt«  within  lu  3-mlle  boundary  along 
the  gulf  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  yet 
to  rule  on  a  10' ^ -mile  historic  b^nindary 
claim  the  Louisiana  Legislature  made  while 
the  bill  was  before  Congress. 

And  Texas.  «-hlch  was  granted  the  10".;- 
mlle  historic  boundary  now  supposedly 
finds  ito  real  oil  wealth  to  still  beyond  that — 
on  Federal  submerged  lands.  All  in  all,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  about  80  percent 


of  the  oil  deposits  are  still  beyond  State 
Jurisdiction. 

A  bill  granting  the  States  rights  to  off- 
shore oU  was  vetoed  by  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  as  far  back  as  1946;  three  Supreme 
Court  rulings  confirmed  him. 

But  the  Republicans  put  the  measure  into 
their  1952  platform.  Candidate  Eisenhower 
declared  Federal  claims  on  offshore  oil 
meant  to  him  "centralized  ownership  and 
control,  a  trend  which  I  have  bitterly  op- 
posed." 

After  26  days  of  almost  round-the-clock 
debate,  the  Senate  voted  the  States  the  right 
to  close-in  oil  deposits.  The  vote  was  S6--35 
with  21  Democrats  and  35  Republicans  for 
the  measure  and  26  Democrats  and  9  Re- 
publican opposed  to  It.  The  House  pa&sed  it 
205-108  with  a  slxuilar  party  spilt. 

LEASING    PBOCEAU    rO«    TTNTIB)    STATES 

In  a  subsequent  bill,  pushed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Government  was  given  the 
right  to  undertake  a  large-scale  leasing  pro- 
gram in  Its  own  deeper-water  territory,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  which 
comprise  the  outer  Continental  Shelf. 

President  Truman  once  estimated  the  oil 
reserves  beyond  the  States*  3-mlle  bound- 
ari«  might  be  worth  some  $265  billion. 
Senlator  Paul  H.  Dotjclas,  Democrat,  of  Il- 
linois, put  it  another  way:  He  thought  tlity 
were  the  equivalent  of  50  stacks  of  91,000 
bills,  each  higher  than  the  555-foot  Waph- 
ing;ton  Monument.  More  conservatively,  the 
Creological  Survey  once  made  an  estimate  of 
♦12.5  billion  as  the  Federal  Government's 
share.  A  long-standing  proposal  of  Senator 
Lister  Hill,  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  called 
for  the  revenue  from  the  submerged  oil  lands 
to  be  put  in  a  kitty  for  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  education.    His  proposal  was  voted  down. 

Instead,  the  lease  money  on  the  Federal 
properties  has  been  collected  by  Interior. 
Edward  Woozley,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  says  the  Government  has 
taken  in  $252  million  from  40  companies 
since  the  program  b^an.  This  represents 
leases  from  some  900.000  acres,  granted  since 
the  passage  of  the  1953  bill. 

"We've  unlocked  a  resource  that  had  been 
locked  up  for  years  and  put  one-quarter 
billion  dollars  in  the  Treasiuy.  That's  Just 
the  opposite  of  give-away."  Woozley  de- 
clares. "Before  this,  companies  were  just 
not  given  to  leasing  because  they  didnt 
know  who  was  the  landlord — the  State  or  the 
Federal  Government." 

democrats,  however,  point  out  that  if  they 
hadnt  put  the  proper  amendment  on  the 
legislation  lu  Congress,  the  1953  Republi- 
cau  majority  would  have  ceded  to  the  States 
ail  of  the  offshore  oil  property,  not  Just  the 
close-in  regions. 

[PVom    the    Washington    Po^t    and    Times 

Herald  of  January   15,   1956] 
The  Giveaway  Chaf.ges — A  Partmebship  or 
A   Powee   Giveaway? 
(Eighth  in  a  series) 
(By    Warren    Unna) 
Far  and  away  the  loudest  cry  of  "give- 
away" against  the  Administration  concerns 
the   Interior   Department's   water   resources 
and  hydroelectric  power  policies. 

Briefly,  the  critics  say  that  the  admin- 
istration is  hell-bent  on  giving  away  all  of 
the  country's  remaining  power  dam  sites 
and  river  twsln  developments — so  long  as 
they  are  profitable   to   private   utilities. 

In  this  they  see  a  double  wrong:  higher 
power  rates  for  the  many;  higher  proflu  for 
the  few,  from  a  resource  which  belongs  to 
all  the  people. 

M'KAT'e  ALTBIWATfVC 

Interior  Secretary  Douglas  McKay  dis- 
misses the  giveaway  charges  as  "purely  po« 
Uttcal  btink."    He  declared  a  year  ago: 

"Our  political  opponents  proclaim  that 
any  transfer  to  any  maivldual  cf  any  right 
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to  lease.  deTelop  or  »cq\ilre  any  of  this  prop- 
erty, even  though  It  may  be  In  compliance 
with  Federal  laws,  la  'giveaway.'  " 

Were  he  senaltlve  to  luch  criticism,  the 
Secretary  aald.  he  would  have  but  two  alter- 
natives: let  the  power  site  remain  unde- 
veloped In  a  state  of  "complete  stagnation": 
or  let  the  Government  develop  It  and  have 
"collectlvlam    and    pure    socialism." 

Instead,  McKay  has  put  forth  a  "partner- 
ship" philosophy:  Local  Interests,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  should  do  what  they  want 
and  can  to  satisfy  their  power  needs:  the 
Federal  Government  will  attend  to  the  large 
multipurpose  dams  which  require  the  large 
capital  expenditures. 

Michael  W.  Straus.  Reclamation  Commis- 
sioner under  the  Democrats,  sees  this  as  a 
partnership  "where  power  companies  take 
the  profits  and  taxpayers  the  losses." 

The  critics  recall  the  words  of  former  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman  as  he  dedicated  the 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  In  1952:  "Take  another 
good  look  at  this  dam.  because  If  the  Re- 
publicans win  this  election  It  will  be  a  lung 
time  before  you  see  another  new  structure 
of  thU  kind." 

The  critics  find  Mr.  Truman's  words  pro- 
phetic: not  one  new  start  has  been  made  on 
a  similar  lar^  Federal  multipurpose  dam 
since  this  administration  took  office. 

But  the  more  the  critics  look  Into  the 
matter,  the  more  they  suspect  that  It  is 
not  McKay  who  Is  callinsj  the  power  sienals. 
but  Presidential  Assistant  Sherman  Adams 
and  McKay's  Under  Secretary.  Clarence  A. 
Davis. 

wHrra  HocsE  unk 
Congressional  testimony  showed  that 
Adams'  White  Houre  office  was  the  scene  of 
top-level  conferences  on  both  the  bitterly 
contested  Dlxon-Tates  and  Georgia  Power 
Co.  power  contracts.  And  speaking  In  Vir- 
ginia last  month,  ^dams  warned:  "The  con- 
centration of  the  control  of  water  In  the 
Federal  Government  ultimately  means  the 
control  of  the  land  and  consequently  of  the 
whole  economy." 

And  Davis  declares:  "The  constant  en- 
deavor of  the  federallzers  and  the  soclall/ors 
to  paint  this  power  problem  as  a  contest  be- 
tween a  beneficent  Federal  Government,  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  wicked  monster  which 
they  call  the  power  trust,  on  the  other,  is  so 
much  political  ho^wash." 

Actually.  Dixon-Yates,  the  so-called  give- 
away prototype,  did  not  Involve  Interior  at 
all.  but  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Its 
opponents  saw  It  as  an  attempt  to  kill  off 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  low  public 
power  rates  by  making  TVA  dependent  upon 
private  utilities  for  Its  future  power  supply. 

NTW  NORTHWEST  TIEUP 

Interestingly  enough.  Ebasco  Services,  Inc.. 
an  engineering  management  subsidiary  of 
the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.  which  figured 
prominently  in  the  Dixon-Yates  proposal, 
also  has  a  prominent  role  In  a  new  power 
controversy  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  administration  has  curtailed  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  budget 
for  further  long-range  planning  In  the  huge 
Columbia  River  Basin.  The  planning  func- 
tion has  been  taken  over  by  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  governors  of  Idaho. 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  Montana — all  out- 
spoken opponents  of  public  power.  As  their 
executive  director,  they  have  hired  an  Ebasco 
executive  and  permitted  hlmr  to  remain  on 
the  Ebasco  payroll  so  that  he  may  retain  his 
retirement  benefits. 

Completing  the  Interrelationship.  Ebasco 
has  been  hired  by  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Co..  a  newly  formed  utility  combine 
composed  of  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Co..  Pacific  Power  Sc  Light,  Portland  General 
Electric,  and  Montana  Power  Co. 

The  Idaho  Power  Co..  which  does  not  pro- 
claim membership  la  the  new  combine,  nev- 


ertheless was  billed  by  Ebasco.  along  with 
the  other  companies,  in  a  recent  statement 
of  charges. 

flriLUt    MSTHODS    CTTSD 

The  critics  say  that  the  admlnlstratloq  haa 
been  helping  along  its  partnership  program — 
and  supposedly  thereby  giving  away  power 
development  to  the  private  utilities — with  15 
basic  schemes: 

Rewriting  the  Federal  Power  Act  by  "ad- 
ministrative flat."  as  has  been  charged  In 
the  Hells  Canyon  controversy. 

Here  Secretary  McKoy  withdrew  his  prede- 
cessor's objections  to  private  development  of 
the  Snake  River  Gorge-  on  the  Idaho-Oregon 
border.  He  also  told  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  that  It  would  be  nice  If  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  applications  were  approved 
for  the  project's  develupment  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

After  18  months  of  hearings,  an  FPC  ex- 
aminer said  that  a  Federal  hi^.h  dam  at  Hrlls 
Canyon,  the  deepest  untouched  natural  gorge 
in  the  United  States,  would  maximize  de- 
velopment of  the  area.  But  he  also  declared 
that  since  Congress  hid  repeatedly  refused 
appropriations  for  this,  it  would  be  prac- 
tical to  let  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  go  ahead 
on  Bruwnlee.  1  of  3  proposed  smaller  dams 
downstream  from  Helli. 

The  full  FPC  wnit»'d  until  Congress  went 
hon.e  last  summer.  It  then  not  only  ap- 
proved Its  examiner's  recommendation  but 
went  beyond  It  to  recommend  that  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  build  an  additional  downstream 
dam.  Oxbow.  * 

By  "giveaway"  In  Hells  Canyon,  the  critics 
mean  "a  net  loss  to  humanity  of  the  power 
that  can   never  be  developed." 

Oregon's  two  Democratic  Sen.-xtors.  Watni 
MossB  and  Ricimro  L  Niutxacta.  say  that 
compart-d  with  the  Federal  project,  the  two 
private  utility  dams  will  result  In  higher 
power  rales  to  consumers  and  less  wuter 
storage,  fl  )3d-coutrol  and  nuvig.itlon  bene- 
fits, and  win  prevent  d'.>velopmeiil  of  Idaho's 
vast   phosphate  dcposltji. 

McKay  counters  that  private  development 
not  only  will  cost  less  but  will  save  the  Gov- 
ernment a  hu:,'e  capital  Investment. 

Although  construction  has  already  begun 
on  the  Idaho  Power  C  >.'s  »3ll  million  twin 
project,  the  National  Hells  Canyon  As- 
cLciatlon  has  taken  the  case  to  the  United 
Slates  court  of  appeals  here.  Also,  the 
Ubrary  of  Congress  1.  gal  division  has  In- 
tormed  Congress  that  It  has  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  abrogate  the  FPC  decision 
should  It  too  decide  to  step  in. 

2.  Proposed  "donatiun  "  of  the  hut^e  1  5 
million  kilowatt  Jol\n  Dav  Dam  on  Orefr..n 
and  Washington's  Columbia  River  border 
to  three  utilities  m  the  new  Pacific  North- 
west Power  combine  under  the  guise  of 
"partnershlp." 

McKay  fcays  the  private  utilities  have  of- 
fered to  pay  »273  mllilon  of  the  project's 
•310  million  cost,  lea  e  ownership  in  the 
Government's  hands  require  only  that  they 
be  given  the  dams  power  output  over  a 
50-year  period.  This,  he  says,  would  save 
tne  Government  a  tremendous  capital  out- 
lay. 

Senator  Momsi  calls  John  Day  the  "real 
payoff"  He  says  the  private  utilities  com- 
posing the  combine  will  be  getting  a  low- 
cost  Government  loan  for  50  years,  will  re- 
ceive tax-free  revenue  for  Federal  power 
delivered  on  Federal  transmission  lines 
which  the  companies  can  market  at  high 
rates  and  yet  will  be  under  no  obll-atlon  to 
put  up  any  of  their  ow.i  capital  in  advance 

3.  Abandoning  dam  Mtes,  such  as  at  Ne« 
Perce  on  the  Northwe.st's  Snake  River  to 
permit  private  utilities  to  build  smaller 
dams  elsewhere-thus  allegedly  forfeiting 
the  maxi.  urn  utilizatlcn  of  the  watershed 

Interior  says  this  d  im  site  was  aban-' 
doned  several  years  ago  because  It  would 
have  prevented  salmon  from  spawning  up- 


Crltlcs  say  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
Hells  Canyon  site  for  two  smaller  dams  meant 
a  loss  of  2  9  million  acre-feet  of  water  storage 
and  500,000  kilowatu  of  power.  They  fur- 
ther say  that  the  abandonment  of  Nez  Perce 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co  "s  pro- 
posed Mountain  Sheep  and  Pleasant  Valley 
Dams  win  mean  the  loss  of  another  4.3  mil- 
lion  acre-feet  of  water  storage  and  another 
500.000  kilowatu  of  power. 

The  water  acreage  Is  considered  particu- 
larly ImporUnt.  Engineers  have  said  that 
both  Hells  Canyon  and  Ne«  Perce  were  vital 
to  developing  the  full  27  million  acre-feet 
of  water  storage  necessary  for  full  utilization 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  such  tributaries 
as  the  Snake  and  Clearwater. 

Moreover,  Evelyn  Cooper,  attorney  for  the 
National  Hells  Canyon  Association,  thinks 
that  cutting  the  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co. 
Into  these  projects  may  well  violate  the  Fed- 
eral Power,  Antimontjpoly.  and  Public  Utili- 
ties Holding  Company  Acts. 

4.  Abrogating  the  traditional  "wheeling" 
regulation.  This  required  private  power 
companies  using  Federal  pouer  to  "wheel" 
some  of  this  power  over  their  transmlasion 
lines  so  that  the  public  groups  and  coopera- 
tives known  as  prefereuce  customers  could 
get  some  power,  too. 

The  Huiwe  Public  Works  and  Resources 
Subcommttiee  headed  by  Representative 
E\aL  CMUDorr.  Democrat.  Pennsylvania,  un- 
covered this  change  in  policy  In  a  theretofore 
unpubltcizvd  memorandum.  Ten  of  the 
memorandum's  13  decrees— Including  the 
one  on  wheeling- were  copied  verbatim  from 
a  paper  submltied  by  the  Pacific  Oas  A:  Elec- 
tric Co.s  Washington  lobbyut.  Herman 
Kruse. 

Two  other  p<4nLs  made  by  Kruse  were 
adapted  in  substance.  All  found  their  way 
U)  the  desk  vt  Interior  Under  Secretary  DavU. 
and  were  promulgated. 

Commeiited  CiiUDorr:  "Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric meiely  picked  the  fruit  the  luletlor  De- 
partment wjis  giving  away." 

6.  Attempttng  to  abolish  preference  cus- 
tomers altogether. 

CHuoorr's  Investigation  of  the  Clark  HMl 
Dam  on  the  Georsla-South  Carolina  border 
showed  that  A.<i6lstnnt  Interior  Secretary 
Fred  O.  Aandahl.  was  trying  to  mnke  the 
Getjrgla  Electric  Membership  Corp..  a  group 
of  37  munlcl;>alltles  and  cooperatives,  buy  its 
power  from  the  Georgia  Power  Co..  a  Dixon- 
Tales  affiliate. 

H.nd  the  group  been  allowed  to  exercise  Its 
preference  rights  to  buy  pr.wer  at  the  Federal 
dam  site.  Its  costs  would  have  been  far  less. 

The  Chudoff  Investlg.itlon  aUo  fished  out 
an  opinion  from  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell.  Jr..  Informing  Aandahl  that  his 
tactics  "flout  the  congressional  purpose." 
Aandahl  said  that  the  Attorney  General's 
cplnlon  was  mrxjt  because  Interior  ha.' 
dropped  Its  original  projxjsal  and  Instead 
had  suggested  a  m<xJlfied  wheeling  agree- 
ment, giving  the  cooperatives  their  power 
over  the  Georgia  Power  Co.s  existing  Uans- 
mlssion  line. 

The  cooperatives,  however,  contend  that 
re.strictlons  in  the  private  utilities  proposal 
make  that  Impossible.  A  new  plan  U  now 
being  discussed. 

6.  Attempting  to  force  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives out  of  existence. 

The  Missouri  B.-i-iln  Marketing  Criterion  of 
September  1953  gave  preference  customers 
In  Montana.  Nebraska.  North  DakoU.  South 
Dakota.  Minnesota,  .-nd  Iowa  90  d.ivs  to  sub. 
mit  their  estimates  of  needs  for  the  next  20 
years.  They  were  told  that  whatever  power 
they  didn't  want  would  go  to  private  utilities 
on  ao-year  contracu  with  no  withdrawal 
clauses.  They  were  also  told  that  whatever 
power  capacity  they  contracted  for  and  failed 
to  use  would  have  to  be  paid  for  anyway. 

Interior  explained  that  preference  group*, 
with  the  right  to  this  power  In  perpetuity. 
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had  forced  private  utilities  to  plan  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis  for  whatever  power  might  be 
left. 

Senator  WnxuM  Lancek  (Republican  of 
North  Dakota)  raised  such  an  atigul&hed  cry 
In  Republican  States  using  iIl«.souri  Basin 
puwcr  that  the  admliilstratlon  decided  to 
press  Only  a  modified  criterion. 

7.  In  a  somewhat  related  action,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Is  now 
granting  20-year  commitments  to  private 
utilities  for  Federal  power  Inste^id  of  the  5- 
ycar  contracts  with  2-year  renewals  offered 
in  the  past.  Critics  see  this  as  a  mens  of 
fcwlng  up  Bonneville's  future  power  for  the 
private  groups. 

8  Conditioning  Rural  Eectrinratlon  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  loaT..s  to  new  "t'  A- 1"  (ircneratlng 
and  transmission  1  cooperatives  on  their  Inte- 
gration with  neighboring  private  utilities — 
on  tlie  utilities'  terms. 

To  date,  the  Arimlntstratlon  has  granted 
en'.y  two  of  these  loens,  both  labeled  "shot- 
fun  wcddlnes." 

The  Arkensas  Vslley  conperatlre  In  south- 
eait  Colorado  tetifird  thit  It  lirst  had  to 
buy  an  almost  completed  generator  from  Its 
nelphh')rlng  private  utility  .ind  a»ree  to  cede 
the  generator  ba>.k  to  the  company  once  It 
was  amortized. 

The  Colorado  Ule  cooperative  said  that 
PE.A  granted  a  toan  only  after  Colorado  Ute 
m:  reed  to  leasf-operate  its  plant  Ui  the  nelgh- 
b<  ring  prUMte  uUllty.  A  secret  REA  report 
nibTHiiaod  I  y  the  Chudoff  su^ommittee 
showed  that  Uiis  Integration  will  cost  Colo- 
rado Ute  •loS.OoO  more  a  year  than  if  it  were 
fcl'.owt-d  to  o|)erate  lndf|>cndrnily. 

9.  Allowing  private  utniUes  to  enjoy 
"ciiinpTatf  ^."  1<  r  an  inderintte  fwriod. 

Ihcse  Frdrral  power  rates  have  always 
been  chcup  because  tlie  power  Is  not  firm^- 
tiic  Covernn-.rnt  Is  likely  tc  take  It  aw:iy  at 
any  lime.  H<»wcver.  testimony  has  shown 
that  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  enjoyed  a  $1  5 
million  discount  on  Clark  Hill  Dam  power 
o\er  the  past  few  years. 

Similarly,  the  Montana  Power  Co.  Is  en- 
joying a  tC2fi.800  annual  dl.<-count  on  pov.cr 
from  the  Canyon  Ferry  prcjjcct  So  long  as 
Interior  rrmuins  :i;iiimnnt  against  building 
atn.iismlK<l(<n  line  for  prcfercncf?  groups  In 
this  area.  Montana  Power,  as  the  Foie  outlet, 
will  continue  to  erjcy  firm  pow^r  at  dump 
rat»*s. 

As.slstant  Secretary  Aandahl  rajis!  that  since 
Montana  Power  Is  charging  the'  same  rate 
►  as  the  0.)vernment  vouid,  there  hi  no  need 
for  a  Govern :nent  lra::smls«lon  line. 

10  Disponing  of  the  nonne\llle  Power  Ad- 
ministration's hn!f -completed  R/'dmond- 
Klamath  Falls  tran«ml.«'slon  line  to  the  Call- 
ftirnla-Orfgnn  Power  Co. 

Tlie  Administration  accepted  a  $2  8  million 
ca.'^h  paynir-iit  from  CCPcO  lor  every  cent 
«e  put  into  It.  Boniitvllle  claimed  that 
the  deal  saved  the  Government  money  in  not 
ha\u.g  to  buUd  a  tranf mission  line  to  an 
area  no  longer  In  need  of  its  power. 

Senator  Morse,  however,  ronltends  that 
Boiiiirvilie  was  really  giving  COPOO  an  assiit 
to  keep  a  rural  clecUlc  cooperati\el  from  mov- 
ing into  its  area.  [ 

Irf>nlcalJy.  the  Senator  notes.  BonnevlUe 
cortmurs  to  supply  power  to  thp  M.  A  Hanna 
Cr,  -g  Nickel  Mountain  mine  In  this  area.  He 
claims  thnt  COPCO  Is  unwllllr.ir  to  supply 
this  plant  at  the  necessary  Icrw  wholesale 
ratoe. 

11.  Forcing  breaches  of  contract  by  the 
Governments  Southwest  Pcweir  Admin- 
18  ua  I  ion. 

ITie  Admlnistmlon  let  Congress  eliminate 
SI'A  s  annual  continuing  fund  In  1953.  The 
Iu:.d  was  u.sed  to  repay  five  rural  blcctrlc  co- 
operatives In  the  area  for  steam  plants  SPA 
li.'id  contracted  to  buy  over  a  40-year  period. 

The  cooperatives,  lacking  the  sizable  SPA 
repayment*,  faced  bankruptcy.  Tlie  situa- 
tion should  have  eased  last  year  after  the 


Democratic-oontrolled  Congress  restored  the 
payments  and  ofdered  the  old  contracts  re- 
Instated.  The  administration,  however,  has 
yet  to  comply  fully  with  Congress'  mandate. 
Assistant  Secretary  Aandahl  has  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  to  determine  if  one  of 
Congress'  strictures  would  put  the  Admin- 
istration In  the  position  of  giving  away  one 
of  the  strong  points  in  its  contract. 

12.  Proposing  a  downrtream  benefits  bill 
such  as  the  one  set  forth  In  the  President  s 
1954  budget  message. 

With  this  bin,  say  the  critics,  the  Admin- 
istration would  sudderly  permit  upstream 
private  dams  to  charge  the  Government  for 
storage  of  water  on  its  way  to  a  downstream 
F>.acral  instaUatlon.  Clay  Cochran,  of  Uie 
National  Rural  Bectric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, says  this  would  cnatle  the  private  util- 
ity to  shift  part  of  Its  costs  to  the  Federal 
dam's  customers. 

Last  summer  Wlllard  W.  Gatchcll.  FPC 
General  Counsel,  told  Cor.gress  the  blU  was 
the  FPC's  Idea.  A  few  months  later,  Kinsey 
Rt^b.iison,  president  of  the  Washington  Wa- 
ter Power  Co  .  told  a  reporter  than  the  down- 
EUeam  benefits  bill  wa^  his  baby. 

Assistant  Secretary  Aandahl  says  that  the 
bill  merely  would  compensate  private  utili- 
ties for  storing  Government  water  In  the 
same  way  that  the  Government  Is  now  paid 
fur  storing  utilities'  water. 

The  bill  was  given  such  a  resounding  "no" 
by  .Stnator  WaKbln  G.  Magnuson,  Damocrat, 
of  W.;shln,'jton.  ch.iirman  of  the  Intsrttate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Comniiltcc.  that  the 
admlui:trailon  shifted  It  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee.  Its  prospects  there,  un- 
der current  leadership,  are  not  considered 
much  better. 

13.  Considering  cutting  the  Pacific  G.as  4 
E:ectric  Co  Into  Califcruia's  publicly  owned 
Ccn*..ral  Valley  project. 

Pacific  G.1S  i  Electric  has  propoced  to 
save  the  Government  a  $65.1  million  capital 
outlay  If  It  Is  allowed  to  build  the  power  in- 
Et.illatlons  on  the  $219.2  million  Trinity  divi- 
sion of  tlie  Csntral  Valley  project.  The  pri- 
vate utility  al£o  has  ofTcred  tlie  Government 
t3  5  million  annually  for  "falling  water" 
rights. 

A  hifjh  Bureau  of  Reclamation  cfflcial  un- 
der the  previous  administration  declares: 
"To  permit  P.  G.  &:  E  's  to  come  in  there  and 
develop  Uie  po*er  in  the  Trinity  would  cmaf- 
culate  the  .'ysiera.  Its  giving  aw'ay  an  asset 
and  permitting  dirmembtrment  of  a  20-year- 
cld  project  built  on  public  funds  with  PGJ.E 
opposition.  If  they  (PGi^E)  could  moncp- 
olize  the  power  potential,  they  could  prcity 
well  call  their  ov.n  shots  and  the  Central 
■Vaney  project  would  yield  Its  cream  to  the 
company." 

Secretary  Mt  Kay  replies  that  he  couldn't 
give  away  Central  Valley  without  an  act  of 
Congress,  put  he  adds  that  he  knows  of 
nothing  to  prevent  citizens  from  dl£cu.5sing 
a  matter  of  public  busineps  with  him. 

14.  Yielding  its  obl'gation  to  build  trans- 
mission lines  to  supply  Federal  power  to 
preference  groups. 

The  administration  permitted  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  to  build  a  Baker-La  Grande  inter- 
tie  transmission  line  in  Oregon.  Crlticf  say 
that  the  utility  originally  opposed  construc- 
tion of  the  line  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  only  decided  to  build  the 
line  Itaelf  once  It  had  made  sure  that  Bon- 
neyllle  had  plenty  of  power  during  p>eriod6 
when  its  own  supply  was  low. 

Assistant  Secretary  Aandahl  says:  "That 
intertle  is  simply  a  good  business  proposi- 
tion fjr  both  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  private  utility  on  the 
other." 

In  this  connection,  recent  congres-sional 
testimony  brought  out  that  Burley,  Idaho, 
was  referred  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  when  It 
asked  for  preference  rights  to  Government 
power  over  Goveri^ment  transmission  lines. 
Interior  says  that  Burley  s  request  was  for 


power  outside  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration marketing  area. 

15.  Generally  discouraging  Federal  power 
projects. 

Byron  Price,  Assistant  Bonneville  Power 
Administrator,  declared  that  private  utilities 
must  agree  to  any  disposal  of  Bonneville 
power  which  might  affect  them,  thus  giving 
the  utilities  a  veto  over  new  substations  and 
transmission  liries  servicing  preference 
groups. 

Interior  has  a  feasibility  test  for  new  Fed- 
eral power  projects  which  some  consider  more 
of  a  birth-control  device — stopping  projecte 
before  they  are  conceived. 

Critics  say  that  there  has  been  a  general 
lack  of  enthusiasm  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  authorizing  new  projects,  evi- 
denced by  outright  stop  orders  or  behind- 
the-scenes  "Ehatch  uncle"  talks  which  keep 
Interior  agencies  from  ever  requesting  funds 
for  a  desired  project. 

Countering  these  charges.  Secretary  McKay 
says  that  the  Government  Is  pushlr.g  at  least 
two  all-Federal  power  and  water  development 
projects  because  their  broad  scope  and  in- 
terstate natiu-e  "fall  clearly  within  the  cate- 
gory of  those  projects  which  are  entirely  a 
Federal  responsibility." 
The  two  are: 

The  four-State  upper  Colorado  River  water 
storage  project,  which  will  coct  at  least  tl 
billion  although  97  percent  of  this  will  be 
repaid  by  its  water  and  power  users  over  m 
60-year  period. 

The  $156.3  mllUon  Frying  Pan-Arkansas 
projrct  which  will  shut  part  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  watershed  from  the  West  to 
the  EfLst. 

Bills  for  both  projects  are  now  before  Con- 
gress. With  the  ccnservationist,  opposed 
Echo  Park  Dam  now  removed  from  the  up- 
per Colorado,  tiiis  bill,  at  least,  is  expected  to 
get  through  in  the  current  session. 

McKay  bitterly  resents  the  critics'  slurs  at 
his  partnership  program.  He  says  It  didn't 
originate  with  him:  of  the  27  Federally-built 
dams  With  lea.sed  private  power  privileges 
completed  In  the  la.st  half  century,  15  were 
approved  under  Djmocratic  administrations. 
And  regarding  the  administration's  overall 
power  policy,  McKay  comments:  "it  is  true 
thc.t  we  have  reversed  a  trend  toward  com- 
plete Federal  respousibility  and  consequent 
control  and  domination  of  water  resources." 
To  this,  his  Under  Secretary  Clarence  A. 
Davis,  added  in  a  September  speech:  "TTielr 
(the  Democrats)  program  Is  the  greatest 
gtvcaway^hat  has  been  proposed  in  this  gen- 
eration. They  propose  to  give  away  from 
th:^  region  (the  Pacific  Northwest)  the  right 
to  control  its  own  economic  destiny!" 


[From  the  Ws'hln^on  Pest  and  Times 

Herald  of  January  18,  1956] 

The    Giveaway    Chaeges — Carries    Pass    Up 

Park  Service 

■  (I^t  in  a  series)  / 

(By  WarreiUnna ) 

If  there  Is  one  segment  of  Interior  Secre- 
tary Douglas  McKay's  bailiwick  which  is  free 
of  the  natural  resource  giveaway  accusation. 
It  is  the  Natlonaf  Park  Service. 

"To  give  the  devil  his  due."  one  disgruntled 
former  Interior  official  declares,  "it  isn't  all 
bad.  The  Park  Service  is  getting  better  ap- 
propriations. And  he,  McKay,  is  beginning 
to  do  something  about  the  terrible  condi- 
tions of  road?,  and  surface  them." 

Secretary  McKay  has  announced  his  in- 
tention of  selling  Congress  on  his  mission  66 
during  Its  current  session.  This  program 
aims  at  putting  the  national  parls  in  shape 
to  accommodate  the  estimated  80  million  or 
so  people  who  will  be  visiting  them  in  1966. 
the  50 Lh  anniversary  year  of  the  Park  Service. 

The  parks  hcvent  had  much  In  the  way  of 
attention  or  funds  since  before  World  War  II. 
Then  there  were  17  million  visitors  a  year. 
Last  year  that  Tisltor  load  almost  tripled — 
to  50  million. 
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Secretary  McKay  haa  already  added  130.000 
acres  to  the  national  parks  and  succeeded 
In  raising  the  current  budget  to  $44  mil- 
lion— a  •12-mllllon  boost  from  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  When  he  goes  back  to  Congress 
this  yeiir  for  an  even  bigger  Increase,  the 
Secretary  will  let  the  legislators  know  the 
parks  bring  In  some  $120  million  In  annual 
revenue  and  mission  66's  costs  will  still  be 
under  the  park's  earning  capacity. 

ONLT  TWO  camcAL  Nons 
There  have  been  only  two  notes  of  criticism 
of  the  Park  Serrice,  and  these  comparaUvely 
muted: 

1.  Secretary  McKay  was  accused  of  Ignor- 
ing Park  Service  recommendations  In  per- 
mitting the  Dinosaur  National  Monument  to 
be  included  In  the  upper  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project.  This  would  have  meant  that 
once  an  Echo  Park  Dam  was  built,  the  209.- 
000-acre  monument  would  have  become  visi- 
ble solely  to  skin  divers. 

Under  pressure  from  consenrationlsts. 
the  House  balked  at  the  project.  Accord- 
ingly, SecretiuT  McKay,  who  originally  had 
dlsmlsned  his  conservationist  opponents  as 
••punks."  developed  a  change  of  heart.  He 
withdrew  the  request  for  building  Echo  Park 
Dam  at  the  end  of  November.  Compress  is 
now  expected  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project  this  session. 

2.  Ct)nservatlonlsis  are  up  In  arms  al.so 
over  Interior's  permitting  the  Navy  to  ac- 
quire a  25-acre  tip  of  the  28.000-acre  Cape 
Hattenis  National  Seashore  Area  (or  an  abso- 
lutely   essential    Installation. 

C.  J.  (Plnk»  Outermuth.  vice  president  of 
the  Wl.dlife  Management  Institute,  siiys  the 
matter  came  to  light  only  recently  when  a 
conservationist  spotted  a  Navy  bulldozer  on 
land  which  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
private  citizens  had  donated  specifically  for 
seashore  recreation. 

"An  assistant  to  an  assistant  got  in  a 
closet  with  the  Navy  and  let  them  tell  him 
this  la  the  only  damn  place  in  the  Nation 
where  their  secret  installation  can  be  put." 
Outhemruth  said  acidly. 

The  man  was  identified  as  Harry  J.  Don- 
ohue.  until  his  recent  resignation.  as.slstant 
to  Assistant  Interior  Secretary  Webley  A. 
D'Ewart. 

FITBLIC    HCARINSS    ASKED 

Last  month.  Secretary  McKay's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Conservation  publicly  let  him 
know:  "Proper  procedure  In  a  democracy  re- 
quires that  no  tHJundary  reactions  of  na- 
tional monuments  should  be  made  by  ad- 
ministrative or  executive  authority  without 
public  hearings." 

The  current  administration  ha«  done  some 
personnel  reclassifying  in  the  N  itlonal  Park 
Service.  Director  Conrad  L.  Wlrth.  along 
with  two  assistant  directors  and  a  secretary, 
have  been  changed  from  civil  service  career 
categories  to  the  schedule  "C"  policy  appoint- 
ment  category. 

But  despite  the  change  in  administration 
and  classification.  Wlrth  has  retained  his 
Job  and  declares:  "As  far  as  the  National 
Park  Service  is  concerned,  there's  been  noth- 
ing I  know  of  that  has  been  given  away.^ 


ENDORSEMENT       OP       90-PERCENT  J 
PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
contenMon  is  being  made  that  a  major- 
ity of  farmers  are  supporting  the  sliding 
scale  of  agricultural  commodity  price 
supports.  I  have  just  received  from  Mr. 
Leonard  E.  Hoffman,  a  farmer  and  seed- 
grower  at  Buclceye,  Iowa,  a  communica- 
tion giving  the  results  of  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  farmers  in  his  township  in 
Hardin  County,  Iowa. 

This  survey  shows  that  only  5  out 
of  132  farmers  in  the  township  refused 
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to  Sign  a  petition  stating  that  90-percent  County.  Iowa,  respectfully  request  that  all 
supports  were  too  high.  Only  eight  were  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  United 
undecided  or  had  no  opinion.  A  total  St^t**  Congress  who  are  concerned  with 
of  118  out  of  132  signed  in  favor  of  90-  »«^'<^"'t"'»»  welfare  thoughUully  consider 
percent  supDorts  "**  following  petition  for  the  good  of  both 

'Tvj- .,->,  Vw  u  *        »  producer  and  consumer: 

This  very  thorough  canvass  of  an  Iowa        ...    xh.t  on  r>-,^-.,»  ^-,i.-      . 

township  has  proved  so  interesting  to  me  be  r'es^r'e^  S  .TsrrUrilS.r.tfeT'"^ 
that  I  believe  other>  will  want  to  see  it.  -a.  That  there  be  enacted  into  law  a  pro- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  gram  of  compensatory  payment*  for  all  per- 
in  the  Record.  Mr.  Hoffman's  full  report  Uhable  commodities  selling  at  less  than  00 
on  the  canvass  of  his  township.  percent  of  parity,  similar  to  that  already  in 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state-     ''^^^  ^"'  *«»•  «"»<*  "URar. 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the         "**•  "^"^  since  the  above  proposals  cannot 
RXCORO,  as  follows;  ***    effectively    administered    mithout    both 

„ _  «,^..      ^     .  .  production  controls  and  a  sound  lone-ranp* 

BucxiTi.  IOWA --While  the  debate  In  Con-  ^oil-conservation  program  that  wU^i^irJ 
gres.  rages  over  'flcxlhle  versus  rigid'  when  »  continued  abundance  of  f«>dand^vJ 
it  comes  to  price  suppjrts.  0  out  of  10  farm  »-  nledire  our  .iinr>r,rt  tr,  mtJiiTl.^,,^,  i 
operators  in  Buclceye  Town.sh.p.  Hardin  ^^n^^^iuoTp^o^r'Z"  *"'*"  ~''"°''  ""'* 
favoring        "•  *'"'  ""  "'*'''*  "*"  "'"  "  ^   •'«x'   many 'farmer,   made   some   addl- 

1.  Ninety-percent  price  support  on  stora-  Sr;em«Td"t'h!t*' ■•?« ''^hh.?!*  '?  **^*'"""- 
ble  commodities  *  remarked  that     in  addition  to  controls 

2.  Compensatory  paymenU  on  perUhable     !lTv'''"  "^  """  compliance  would  be  nec- 

COmmodities.  e»s.iry. 

3.  Whatever  production  controls  would  be      »  ^    "°*  ilRned.  said  that  "90  percent  U 
necesBary  to  achieve  the  first  two  objectives.      *****  "'^'^'  "  **"  hamper  our  foreign  trade- 
There  are  132  f.irmers  operating  farmland  **"*  farmer  said  that  "I  am  not  in  favor 

in  Buckeye  Township.    Of  that  number.  118     ^'  ®°  percent  supports,   but  I  do  favor  the 

signed  a  petition  addressed  to  their  congres-  *-"'  ^"*  '*^  percent' 

sional  representatives  endorsing  those  3  ^"*  farmer  rnmmented  that  "he  woudnt 
major  obejctives.     The  percentage  Is  69.4  In      ^'"  ****  Farm  Bureau  (because  fiexlhle  price 

favor  of  the  petition.  supports   wouldn't   work   and   90  percent  of 

Five  farm  operators  out  of  the  132  refu-ied      pai'ity  would  cost  too  much." 
to  sign  the  petition  bec.tuse  they  felt  that  the  Th'«  »■  a  breakdown  of  the  poll  by  each  of 

90-percent  supports  were  too  high.    Eight  did  *he  nine  school  dUtrlcta  In  Buckeye  Town- 

not  sign  because  they  were  either  undecided  "hip: 

or  had  no  opinion.    Three  signed  but  said  90- 

percent  aupporu  were  t(«o  low.  One  did  not 
sign  for  other  reasons.  Only  2  farm  operatirs 
in  the  township  were  not  contacted;  1  of 
these  was  out  of  the  State  when  the  poll  was 
taken  on  February  22  and  23.  Some  operators 
living  outside  the  township  but  farming  land 

within  the  township  «ere  Included  In   the  - 

survey.  . 

The  survey  was  co;iducted  by  teams  of  J  7 

farmers  In  each  of  the  0  school  districts  In  the  ^ 

township.  ♦ 

Leonard  E.  Hoffman.  Ellis  Township  farm-  a 

er  and   seed   grower,  fiew   into   Washington.  7 

D.  C  .  on  Sunday  night  where  he  is  presenting  * 

the  results  of  the  survey  to  various  Members  ** 
of  the  House  and  Senate  where  propo.sed  a!;ri- 
cultural  legislation  is  now  being  debated 

The  idea  to  poll  Bu(  keye  Township  grew  ~  -n.     # 

out    of    a    cracker-barrel    discussion    among  ,JV* V"""*"  **'°  co"««ucted  the  poll  were 

farmers    congregated     in     the    combination  P^'t  "^'""R*^-  »*""»«  «    Hall.  V.  R.  Blome. 

Buckeye  post  office  and  drug  store     The  poll  ,,         Hylaiid.  Gus  Let  tow.  Henry  Daum.  Jr.. 

was   not   sponsored   by   any   particular   farm  **>''""  ^-  Thoms.  Orvllle  Knutaon.  Cecil  O. 

organization  and  Farmers  Union    Farm  Bu-  ''"Kelson.  O    C.  Kinney.  Carl  Brockett.  Dar- 

reau.    and    NFO    members    all    participated  '*''' ^'''a'f' Kenneth  Berndt.  Robert  Hoffman, 

A    Farm    Bureau   spokesman,    however,    said  *"       ^^  Haisve. 
that   the   big   majority   of   those   taking   the  ^_^^^^^_^^^ 

poll  were  not  bureau  members.  ~~^^^^^^~~~ 

Buckeye  Township  has  never  been  a  strong  PROBLEMS        CONFRONTINO        THE 
Farm    Bureau    township.      Wayne    Halstead  MA'rTr^^T     r  r^X-^t-t.       il. 

Farm  Bureau  fleldman    said  that  there^e  NATION-LETTER      FROM       ALEX 

43  Farm  Bureau  memberships  In  the  town-  McKEIGNEY 

ship  at  the   present   time  and   there  would  Mr      RTF^NT<?      li*r      D«^e<^<.^» 
be    more    before    the    drive    was   completed  oorTfi.'    I"^*^^^^^      Mr.     President.     re- 
Last  year  there  were  57                  completed,  cently  I  was  favored  with  a  copy  of  a 

Hoffman,   who   Is   on    the   State   Farmers  1^  lS^^""^"    ^^    ^^*    Honorable    Alex 

Union   committee,   said    that   there   were   65  "**^'^«^'Bney.  chairman  Of  the  Mississippi 

Farmers  Union   memberships   in    the   town-  State      Tax      Commission.      His      letter 

ship  at  the  present  time.    Otis  Ulttschwager.  brings  into  sharp  focus  some  of  the  grave 

Buckeye  Township  farmer  and  former  mem-  Problems  confronting  those  of  US  in  the 

her  of  State  PMA  committee,  served  as  chair-  South,  and.  indeed  all  Americans      This 

man  of  the  informal  me*?ting  which  was  held  letter   represents    the   sentiments   of   a 

^s^frXTy"^*^"-    ^'^--^---ved  hi.h-minded.      pu^c-spiriSl      cit^'en 

At  a  follow-up  meeting,  it  was  voted  bv  °"^  r^  ^^^  ^^^i^'^  outstanding  leaders; 

the  farmers  attending  to  have  Hoffman  pre!  ^S.""*  ^  Commend  it  to  all  Members  of  the 

sent  the  results  of  the  jioii  to  congressional  Congress  and   all  other  clear-thinking 

representatives,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  PPr">ons.     It  is  worthy  of  special  reading 

andPresidentialAssUtant  Sherman  Adams.    '  and  consideration. 

The  petition  circulated  read  as  follows:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

"We.  the  undersigned,  all  qualified  farm  sent  to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 

operators    In    Buckeye    Township.    Hardin  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jackson.  Miss..  February  7. 1958. 
Mr.  Ram  BAiLrr, 

President,  Central  Lionx  Clvb. 

Jack.ton.  Miss. 

Dear  Mr  Bailft:  This  letter  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  certain 
current  problems  affecting  the  freedoms  of 
all  Americans. 

It  ceems  u^  me  that  at  long  last  the  forces 
of  communism  are  beginning  to  see  a  reallza-< 
tion  of  their  dreams  for  destroying  America — 
not  by  attack  from  without  but  through  the 
fruition  of  their  program  of  destruction  from 
within. 

For  at  this  time  when  we  should  be  most 
united  in  Joint  resolve  and  in  corpmon  pur- 
pose to  build  our  spiritual  and  military 
forces  to  resist  the  threat  of  International 
communism,  we  see  the  culmination  of  a 
lonK  campaign  to  destroy  the  basic  freedoms 
ol  all  Americans  through  discord  and  dis- 
unity at  home.  This  threat  is  now  being 
witged  and  carried  out  on  the  vehicle  of  the 
race  question,  and  it  seems  that  large  num- 
bers of  politicians  in  both  major  political 
parties  and  large  segments  of  the  press, 
entertainment  world,  and  churches  are  un- 
knowingly participating  in  this  program 
which  will  Just  as  certainly  destroy  our  free 
Institutions  as  the  threat  of  communism  it- 
self There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  fact 
that  the  uild  agitation  now  being  leveled 
against  the  South  can  have  but  one  end  re- 
sult unless  It  Is  curt)ed— and  that,  Is  the  de- 
struction of  these  United  States.  And  it  is 
an  indi.-putable  truth  that  the  various  race 
measures  now  being  pushed  by  the  j;roups 
referred  to  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  Com- 
muiiUt  Party  platform  of  1928  and  have  been 
agitated  by  the  0>mmunl«ts  ever  since  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  dUualfyIng  America. 

I  believe  in  fairness  and  Justice  to  all  peo- 
ples and  the  truth  Is  that  the  Negroes  of 
the  South  are  on  the  threshold  of  their 
greatest  period  of  pn  grees  unless  their  op- 
portunities are  destroyed  by  the  ag;tatlons  of 
thfise  who  seek  to  use  the  force  of  autocratic 
Federal  Government  to  curb  the  State  and 
local  governments  of  the  South  into  sub- 
mission. The  favage  attacks  which  are  being 
leveled  a;?alnst  us  do  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  long  record  ol  the  Negro's  progress 
in  the  Stjuth.  and  do  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  multiplied  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  exchanges  of  acts  of  kindness  and 
love  between  the  races  Rather,  the  agitators 
and  all  who  aid  and  abet  them  by  carrying 
their  propaganda,  seize  upon  the  isolated  in- 
stances of  friction,  play  them  up  beyond 
all  proportion  and  use  them  for  purposes 
which  can  only  promote  evil.  Nattirally  in  a 
section  where  there  Is  a  high  percentage  of 
Negro  population  there  will  be  more  inci- 
dents of  violence  which  Involve  memt)er8 
ol  the  different  races  simply  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  avera;j;rs.  These  Inci- 
dents occur  with  less  frequency  where  the 
colored  population  is  smaller  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  law  of  averages.  OtRclal 
stati.":tlcs  show  for  the  year  1954  (the  latest 
year  in  which  figures  are  available)  that  8 
white  people  were  killed  by  Negroes  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  only  6  Negroes  were  killed  by 
whites,  while  182  Negroes  were  HiHcd  by 
members  of  their  own  race.  And  sfnce  It  Is  a 
fact  that  conditions  are  never  perfect  any- 
where, it  should  l>e  obvious  to  all  who  care  to 
observe  that  similar  incidents  to  those  being 
played  up  by  the  agitators  occur  in  all  other 
areas  of  the  United  States,  if  not  between 
white  and  Negro  then  between  others.  It  is 
also  apparent  to  those  caring  to  see  that  the 
economic  condition  of  the  southern  Negro  is 
as  gocxl  or  better  than  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  his  and  many  other  race's  In  other 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  In  particular 
»n  the  heavily  populated  areas  which  are  the 
centers    of    the    ciurent    racial    propaganda. 


The  surprising  thing  is.  and  It  is  a  credit  to 
both  races,  that  there  Is  as  little  tension  as 
actually  exists.  Therefore,  when  the  people 
of  a  whole  State  or  a  whole  section  are  vili- 
fied and  abused  simply  because  of  the  acts  of 
Individuals  which  do  not  reflect  the  thinking 
of  the  whole  population,  the  end  result  can 
only  be  tragedy  lor  America. 

Likewise,  when  it  is  sought  to  use  power 
of  the  Federafl  Government  to  club  States, 
local  subdivisions  of  government,  and  a  peo- 
ple Into  submission,  then  freedom  cannot 
long  endure.  The  very  basis  of  our  privileges 
and  freedoms  is  the  separation  of  govern- 
mental ix)wers.  with  certain  powers  being  re- 
served unto  the  Federal  Government,  other 
powers  to  the  States,  and  other  powers  to  the 
local  subdivisions  of  government  and  the 
,>eople.  Our  forefathers  knew  from  their  bit- 
ter personal  experiences  with  an  all-powerful 
centralized  Government  that  such  concen- 
trated power  always  produces  tyranny,  as  It 
has  down  through  all  the  years  of  history. 
Therefore  In  the  basic  Instrument  of  our 
Government — the  Constitution — they  de- 
termined to  separate  governmental  power  so 
that  at  no  one  point  can  such  powers  be 
concentrated  in  such  manner  as  to  become 
tyrannical.  The  present  agitators,  court  de- 
cisions, and  proposed  laws  have  completely 
upset  this  balance.  And  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  usurp  unto  itself  power  to  di- 
rect and  control  State  and  local  affairs  as 
has  been  done  in  the  decision  on  the  school 
segregation  cases,  it  can  usurp  power  in  any 
field  of  business,  government,  or  Individual 
living.  When  this  is  done  freedom  for  all 
Americans,  regardless .  of  race,  will  disap- 
pear. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Sunreme 
Court  in  the  school  segregation  cases  is  di- 
rected in  point.  Public  education  has  never 
been  a  gilt  ol  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
people,  either  by  Constitution,  statute  or 
Federal  appropriation.  It  has  always  been 
solely  the  girt  of  the  States  and  local  sub- 
divisions thereof.  The  established  court  de- 
cisions of  the  land  have  always,  up  until  re- 
cently, recognized  the  rights  of  the  States  to 
direct  their  school  affairs.  Therefore,  if  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  without  any 
basis  in  Constitution,  statute  or  case  law 
can  usurp  power  In  this  field  it  can  usurp 
power  in  any  field,  and  thereby  freedom  is 
seriously  threatened  from  within. 

It  is  my  personal  belief,  therefore,  that 
when  we  seek  to  preserve  the  constitutional 
separation  of  powers  of  Government  and  the 
Integrity  of  the  races  that  we  are  fighting  to 
preserve  freedom  Just  as  much  as  when  we 
fight  the  cause  of  communism  Itself. 

I  have  attempted  to  write  this  letter  dis- 
passionately In  a  spirit  of  love  for  all  people 
of  our  great  Nation  and  for  the  freedoms 
which  all  of  us  espouse.  I  w,t  te  In  the  spirit 
of  one  whose  father  gave  thousands  of  doll^i* 
of  free  legyl  service  to  poor  Negroes  and/(5oorV 
whites  and  who  fought  their  courfroom 
battles,  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  personal  p 
criticism.  I  write  in  the  spirit  of  my  own 
family  which  has  a  deep  personal  feeling  for 
thalr  Negro  maid,  and  in  the  spirit  of  my 
11 -year-old  son  who  at  Christmastime  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money 
Immediately  and  without  any  suggestion 
from  his  parents  gave  It  to  this  Negro  maid 
to  buy  a  Christmas  tree  for  her  family.  I 
write  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  emancipator, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said: 

"I  have  no  purpose  to  Introduce  political 
anJ  social  equality  between  the  white  and 
the  black  races.  There  is  a  physical  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, will  probably  forever  forbid  their  living 
together  upon  the  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  place 
where  an  alteration  of  the  social  and  political 
relations  of  the  Negro  and  the  white  man 
can  be  made  except  in  the  State  legislature, 
not  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.' 

(This  is  but  one  of  Lincoln's  many  public 
utterances  on  this  question.     Yet  when  we 


say  the  same  things  that  Lincoln  said  we  are 
accused  of  being  bigots,  reactionaries  and 
Intolerants.  this  I  cannot  understand.) 

There  is  no  "reign  of  terror"  in  the  South, 
as  some  proclaim.  Rather.  I  would  refer 
to  such  things  as  millions  of  contented  Ne- 
gro teachers,  farmers,  workers,  businessmen, 
and  professional  men;  to  the  11 -year -old 
Mississippi  white  girl  who  recently  risked  her 
life  In  the  Tallahatchie  River  to  save  a  Negro 
woman  from  drowning;  to  the  2  Jackson. 
Miss.,  white  boys  who  only  a  few  days  ago 
plunged  into  a  stream  to  rescue  3  trapped 
Negroes  from  a  submerged  vehicle;  to  the 
Mississippi  white  doctor's  wife,  who  but  a 
few  days  ago  quickly  gave  her  blood  for 
transfusion  to  save  a  Negro  who  had 
been  wounded  by  one  of  his  own  race;  to  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  Mississippi  Negro 
educator  who  said:  "Recently  we've  heard  a 
lot  about  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  schools. 
•  •  •  Today.  I  passed  a  new  Negro  school 
building  at  Collins.  •  •  •  that's  a  better  an- 
swer to  our  problems  than  all  the  politicians 
can  give.  •  •  •••  i  would  refer  to  the  new 
Negro  facility,  for  treating  Negro  tubercular 
patients  at  the  Mississippi  State  Sanitorium 
and  to  the  4cemendous  efforts  my  State' is 
making  to  improve  school  facilities  for  its 
pupils  of  all  races.  These  are  the  type  of 
things  which  will  contribute  to  real  progress 
as  contrasted  with  the  unwise  force  meas- 
ures and  aeitators. 

I  have  felt  compelled  to  write  this  letter 
out  of  a  deep  love  of  country  and  the  cause 
of  liberty.  If  In  this  day  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  allowed  to  transcend 
the  Constitution,  If  racial  agitation  against 
the  South  sows  disunity  within,  then  the 
light  of  liberty  will  be  extinguished  in  our 
land.  Already  that  light  Is  flickering,  and  it 
will  grow  ever  dimmer  unless  the  trends 
discussed  are  stopped.  History  will  record 
our  decline  and  fall  if  the  present  trend  to- 
ward strife  and  statism  continues. 

If  our  free  Institutions  are  to  survive,  we 
as  a  people  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  this  Nation 
was  founded,  and  must  determine  anew  to 
conduct  our  lives  on  principles  of  Christian 
living.  America  cannot  be  saved  by  vast 
bureaus  spending  billions  of  dollars  nor  by 
Government  agents  driving  and  coercing  our 
people.  America  can  only  be  saved  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  her  citizens. 

Knowing  within  my  heart  that  these  things 
are  true,  I  would  have  failed  In  my  duty  aa 
a  citizen  if  I  had  remained  silent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alex  McKeignet. 
Chairman,    Mississippi   State    Tax 
Commission. 


OMISSION  OF  KENTUCKY  FROM 
COMMERCIAL-WHEAT  AREA 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  farm  bill  omits  the  State  of 
Kentucky  from  the  area  designated  as 
the  commercial-wheat  area.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss this  subject  later  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  read  from  the  desk  a 
telegram  on  this  subject  from  the  vice 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  telegram  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

HoPKiNsviLLE,  Ky.,  March  J,  1956. 
Hon.  Alben  Barklet. 

United  States  s/enator. 

Senate  Offi.ce  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  wheat  farmers  of  Kentucky,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  western  Kentucky,  where  most 
of  the  wheat  in  the  State  is  grown,  are  very 
much  worried  about  Senate  bill  3183.  making 
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Kentucky  a  non-conunerclal  wheat-produc- 
ing State.  We  know  you  will  do  everything 
you  can  to  see  that  this  doesn't  happen. 

It  woiild  be  iinfalr  and  ruinous  to  thou- 
sands of  already  hard-pressed  growers.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  as  a  possible  com- 
promise that  the  commercial-wbeat-area  des- 
ignation could  be  based  on  individual  county 
production  and  acreage,  Just  as  the  commer- 
cial corn  area  Is  now  being  handled.  Instead 
of  on  a  statewide  basis.  You  know  how  Im- 
portant wheat  Is  to  the  economy  of  this  sec- 
tion.    Please  help  us  all  you  can. 

Best  personal  regards. 

GuLLAOAT  La  Mottz. 
Second  Vice  President, 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureai  Federation. 


REORGANIZATION    OP    THE    PASS- 
PORT OFFICE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  1 
relative  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Passport  OflBce. 

I  believe  Miss  Frances  G.  Knight. 
Director  of  the  Passport  Office,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Passport 
Office  deserve  great  credit  for  the  tre- 
mendous job  they  have  done  in  revising 
and  revamping  passport  procedures  to 
meet  the  steadily  increasing  workload. 

Despite  the  18-percent  increase  in  1955 
alone,  the  time  required  to  process  appli- 
cations has  been  reduced  from  several 
weeks  to  less  than  a  week.  When  the 
,  American  public  is  traveling  abroad  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before,  this  is 
good  news,  and  I  want  to^join  in  payinj? 
tribute  to  the  director  and  staff  of  the 
Pa.ssport  Office. 

Further  steps  to  improve  jmssport  of- 
fice procedures  can  be  made,  and  are 
outlined  in  S.  3340,  which  was  reported 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee yesterday,  and  in  which  the  members 
of  our  committee  are  deeply  interested. 
I  hope  the  bill  will  be  speedily  enacted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  a=ik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSIGNMENT  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  AND  APPOINT- 
MENT OP  ITS   CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  steering  commit- 
tee, I  send  to  the  desk  an  order  and  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  vacancy  cre- 
ated on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
by  the  passing  of  our  late  and  beloved 
colleague,  Harley  M.  Kilgore. 

The  resolution  would  name  as  chair- 
man of  the>coixunlttee  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland). 
The  order  would  name  the  senior  Sen- 


ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  NeelyI  to 
the  vacancy  which  now  exists  on  the 
committee. 

The  Senate  majority  steering  com- 
mittee came  to  its  decision  on  both  the 
order  and  the  resolution  without  objec- 
tion. They  accord  with  the  rules  and 
precedents  which  govern  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Senate.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  of  course,  is  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  the  committee. 
The  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
the  ranking  majority  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  has  applied  for  the  vacancy. 

I  should  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
during  his  earlier  .service  in  the  Senate, 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  He  was  a  member  of  that 
committee  at  the  time  he  left  the  Senate 
voluntarily  to  return  to  his  State  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  the  governor- 
ship of  West  Virginia. 

I  move  that  there  be  f^rst  considered 
the  order  fining  the  vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  by  a.ssigning  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virjsinia  ( Mr. 
Neely]  to  that  committee;  then  the  res- 
olution naming  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Eastland!  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  read  the  order  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  Icsislative  clerk  read  the  order,  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr  Nkilt)  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  ex- 
cused from  further  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Poat  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  that  he  be  assigned  to  service  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  223),  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  James  O  Eastland,  of  MU- 
slssippl,  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  organization  of  the  Senate  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  party  which  controls  the 
Senate  to  have  the  responsibility  of 
naming  committee  chairmen  and  assign- 
ing committee  members  representing  the 
majority  party. 

I  believe  that  is  a  principle  and  a  prec- 
edent without  which  the  organization  of 
the  Senate  would  become  chaotic. 

On  the  basis  of  the  rccommen^iation  of 
the  Democratic  majority  leadership  and 
its  very  properly  constituted  steering 
committee,  and  in  line  with  the  fact  that 
the  majority  party  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  naming  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  assigning  its  mem- 
bers to  committees.  I  support  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  majority. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clements]  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  order  assigning  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Neely  J 
to  membership  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  clerk  will  read  the  order 
again  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  order, 
as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  NeeltJ  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  ex- 
cused from  further  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  that  he  be  assigned  to  service  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senate  consid- 
ering a  motion  to  take  up  the  order' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE  But  the  order  itself  is 
debatable,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  is  not 
the  matter  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  con.sideration  of  the  order  which 
would  name  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
order  naming  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
express  my  great  satisfaction  in  l>elng 
able  to  vote  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  as  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  have  for  him  the  highest  regard, 
admiration,  and  affection.  I  think  he 
^ill  undoubtedly  make  a  highly  useful 
*and  valuable  member  of  the  committee, 
and  I  am  very  happy  indeed  to  vote  for 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The 
question  is  on  agreeinrr  to  the  order. 
The  order  was  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  COMMrriEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion naming  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland]  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  223)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  James  O  BAarLANB.  of  Mis- 
sissippi,   be,    and    he    U    hereby,    appointed 
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chairman   of  the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
naming  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
)Mr.  Eastland)  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  feel  compelled  by  dic- 
tates of  conscience  to  register  a  protest 
in  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Eastland)  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  have  tried  to  resolve  every  doubt  in 
favor  of  following  in  this  matter  the 
usual  custom  and  tradition  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  elevating  to  the  chairmanship  of 
a  committee  the  next  Senator  in  line  in 
order  of  seniority.  However,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  seniority  practice  in  the 
Senate  is  a  custom  and  a  tradiuon  and 
not  a  rule.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
there  are  a  few  precedents  in  the  Senate 
in  which  the  custom  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Record  I  wish 
to  read  a  memorandum  which  I  asked 
the  Parliamentarian  to  prepare  for  me 
on  precedents  of  the  Senate  in  wliich  the 
custom  has  not  been  followed.  He  could 
find  but  3,  and  these  are  the  3: 

On  March  10.  1871.  during  the  I'it  session 
of  the  42d  Congress,  the  Senate  prcx-ecded 
^)  the  matter  of  the  election  of  tiie  stand- 
luK  committees  fur  that  CongrcKs. 

An  order  wus  submitted  shoulng  the 
chairman  nnd  members  of  the  various  com- 
mittees, among  them  belne  the  name  of 
Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania  tm  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
iHiJons.  Fur  a  number  of  Congresses,  the 
r(>mmittee  was  headed  by  Charles  Sumner,  of 
Massachusett.*;.  as  chairman,  but  he  also  was 
dropped  as  a  member  of  the  said  committee. 

After  a  somewhat  lenpthy  debate.  Sena- 
tor Sumner's  rame.  on  his  own  motion,  was 
stricken  irom  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and 
the  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed  to  by 
a  vote  of  ?3  yeas,  nays  9. 

A  reading  of  the  debate  leaves  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  in  the  Sum- 
ner case  the  Senate  made  an  exception 
to  the  custom  of  seniority  which  we  have 
come  to  call  the  rule  of  .seniority.  I 
suppose  it  can  be  described  as  an  un- 
written rule  of  the  Senate. 

The  next  exception  to  the  custom  of 
seniority  was  the  Cummins  case: 

On  December  10.  1923.  the  1st  session  of 
the  68th  Congress.  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  submitted  an  or- 
der designating  the  members  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate  for  that  Con- 
gress. Senator  Albert  B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa, 
who  had  been  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  since  1919.  when  the 
republicans  obtained  conUol  of  the  Senate, 
«as  again  designated  as  chairman  of  that 
committee.  Opposition  developed  to  his  re- 
election, and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
committee  assignments  provided  in  the  or- 
der, including  chairmanships,  were  agreed 
to.  with  the  exception  of  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
upon  which  a  separate  roUcall  was  ordered. 


On  the  first  ballot  Senator  Cummins  re- 
ceived 41  votes.  Senator  Smith,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  ranking  Democratic  member, 
received  39  votes,  and  Senator  Robert  M.  La- 
Pollette.  Sr..  of  Wisconsin,  received  7  votes. 
No  Senator  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  which  was  required  by  the  rule, 
there  was  consequently  no  election. 

Numerous  ballots  were  subsequently  taken 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  not  until  Jan- 
uary 9.  1924.  that  the  matter  was  finally  de- 
termined by  the  election  of  Senator  Smith. 
He  received  39  of  the  74  votes  cast,  the  vote 
on  each  ballot  being  divided  among  3  candi- 
dates. 

Aeain,  Mr.  President,  the  Cummins 
case  is  an  example  of  the  custom  or  rule 
of  seniority  not  being  followed: 

I  now  refer  to  the  third  case : 

On  March  10.  1924,  Senator  Lenroot.  of 
Wisconsin.  In  a  letter  to  the  Pre«=iding  Officer 
of  the  Senate,  resigned  as  chairman  and 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Surveys.  (Senate  Journal,  68th  Cong., 
1st  sess  .  p.   198). 

On  March  13.  1924.  an  order  was  submitted 
by  Mr.  Lod<^e.  of  Massachusetts,  and  agreed 
to  by  unanimous  consent,  appointing  Sena- 
tor Ladd.  of  North  Dakota,  who  was  then 
the  second  ranking  majority  member,  as 
ch.ilrman.  Senator  Smoct.  of  Utah,  the 
ranking  majority  member,  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  (Senate  Jour- 
nal. 68th  Cong  .  1st  sess  .  p,  205.) 

The  69th  Congress  came  Into  being  on 
March  4,  1925.  and  a  special  session  of  the 
Senate  wa-  c.-illed  by  the  President  on  the 
same  day  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

On  M.irch  7.  1925,  Senator  Watson,  of 
Indiana,  submitted  an  order  that  so  much 
of  rule  XXrv  as  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  standing  committees  by  ballot 
be  suspended,  to  which  an  objection  was 
made  by  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho.  (Senate 
Journal.  69ih  Cong.,  special  session,  con- 
tained In  Journal  of  6ath  Cong.,  2d  sess  p. 
301  I 

On  March  P.  1925.  the  Senate  agreed  unan- 
imously to  Mr  Watson's  order,  and  he  then 
submined  an  order  designating  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  various  standing 
committees,  which  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider.  Senator  Stanheld.  of  Oregon,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  and  Siorveys,  Senator  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  moved  to  substitute  Senator 
Ladd's  name  for  that  of  S?nator  Stanfleld, 
Senator  Walsh,  uf  Montana,  moved  to  amend 
the  latter  motion  so  as  to  require  a  vote 
by  roUcall.  and  that  each  Senator  vote  for 
his  choice  as  chairman.  Pending  debate  on 
this  matter,  a  unanimous-consent  agieement 
proposed  by  Senator  Robinson,  of  Arkansas, 
was  agreed  to.  permitting  Members  of  the 
minority  (the  Democrats)  to  refrain  from 
voting  or  to  answer  "present"  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  Norris  motion. 

Vice  President  Dawes  held  that  Mr,  Walsh's 
motion  was  not  in  order  as  being  contraven- 
tion of  the  order  by  Senator  Watson,  pre- 
viously agreed  to, 

A  unanimous-consent  request  by  Mr,  Hef- 
lin.  of  Alabama,  was  then  agreed  to.  pro- 
viding that  when  the  roll  was  called  lor  the 
election  of  a  chairman  of  the  said  committee 
any  Senator  who  desired  to  do  so  could  vote 
for  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Hefiln's  order,  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  vote  by  ballot  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Surveys.  Plfty-two  votes  were  cast,  a 
majority  being  27,  Senator  Stanfleld  received 
36  votes.  Senator  Ladd  13,  and  Senator  Jones, 
of  New  Mexico,  3  votes. 

The  President  pro  tempore  (Mr,  George 
H.  Moses,  of  New  Hampshire)  announced 
that  Mr,  Stanfleld,  having  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  for  candidates,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  said  committee. 


Mr,  Norris  made  the  point  of  order  that 
under  the  vote  cast  there  was  no  election. 
Mr,  Stanfleld  not  having  received  a  majority 
of  the  total  number  of  Senators  voting  and 
answering  "present," 

The  President  pro  tempore  overrxiled  the 
point  of  order.     (Journal,  p.  303.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  third  case 
Mr,  Ladd,  who  had  seniority  to  the  chair- 
manship under  the  unwritten  rule,  was 
not  designated  to  the  chairmanship;  in- 
stead it  went  to  Mr,  Stanfleld. 

I  have  cited  these  three  precedents,  the 
only  ones  which  the  Parliamentarian 
was  able  to  find,  because  I  would  be  the 
first  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  today 
that  the  unwritten  rule  of  seniority  has 
been  the  custom  followed  by  the  Senate 
throughout  its  history  in  connection 
with  the  appointments  of  chairmen  of 
committees,  save  and  except  for  these 
three  variances.      ^ 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  present 
vacancy  in  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  justifies 
making  another  exception  tc  the  senior- 
ity custom  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  easy 
for  me.  nor  is  it  a  pleasant  duty,  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter,  and  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Senate  that  I  do  so  impersonally  and 
without  rancor. 

The  chairman  of  any  Jggnate  com- 
mittee in  his  administrative  work  as 
chairman  of  a  given  committee  is  the 
agent  of  the  Senate.  He  is  responsible 
to  the  Senate  in  carrying  out  his  chair- 
manship duties,  and  the  Senate  is  re- 
sponsible for  him.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  each  Senator  is  entitled  to 
assignment  to  two  major  committees  as 
a  matter  of  right.  No  Senator  is  entitled 
to  assignment  to  the  chairmanship  of 
any  committee  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Therefore,  it  follows  that  it  is  entirely 
within  the  discretion  and  judgment  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  absence  of  any  rule  to 
the  contrary',  to  assign  Senators  to  com- 
mittee chairmanships. 

As  each  Member  of  this  body  knows, 
the  influence  and  authority  exercised  by 
the  chairman  of  any  Senate  committee 
over  the  work  of  a  committee  is  very 
great  By  practice,  tradition,  and  cus- 
tom committee  chairmen  exercise  broad 
powers  and  influence  in  respect  to  Uie 
appointment  of  staff  committee  person- 
nel. Even  though  a  committee  goes 
through  the  formality  of  approving  the 
staff  personnel  recommended  by  the 
chairmen,  it  is  not  customary  in  Senate 
practice  to  deny  to  a  committee  chair- 
man the  committee  staff  persoimel  that 
he  wants. 

Here  again  each  of  us  knows  of  ex- 
ceptions. Here  again  we  know  that  in 
certain  instances  a  great  deal  of  debate 
and  discussion  takes  place  within  com- 
mittee meetings  in  regard  to  staff  per- 
sonnel. Of  course,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Reorganization  Act,  when  a  commit- 
tee is  considering  the  matter  of  the 
selection  of  a  so-called  professional  staff, 
a  much  greater  influence,  in  most  cases, 
has  been  exercised  by  the  members  of  a 
committee  in  the  selection  of  a  profes- 
sional staff.  But  as  to  the  so-called  ad- 
ministrative staff  of  a  committee.  It  is 
still,  I  submit,  the  common  practice  in 
the  Senate  to  let  the  chairman  of  the 
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committee  exercise,  after  all.  the  con- 
trollins  discretion,  influence,  and  deci- 
sion in  regard  to  such  appointments. 
Also  In  respect  to  the  appointments  of 
individuals  to  the  professional  staff  of 
a  Senate  committee  the  wishes  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  are  usually 
controlling. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  work  of  a 
Senate  committee  will  not  be  any  t)etter 
than  the  quality,  ability,  and  devotion 
to  duty  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
staff. 

A  committee  chairman  exercises  great 
authority  in  determining  the  scheduling 
of  committee  hearincs  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  determining  whether  or  not  com- 
mittee hearings  will  be  held,  in  many  in- 
stances. His  influence  and  authority  is 
very  great  in  the  appointment  of  sub- 
committees of  a  committee.  In  fact,  the 
chairman  of  a  Senate  committee  can 
tnily  be  said  to  be  in  the  dr'vers  seat. 
Long -established  tradition,  customs,  and 
practice  throughout  the  Wstory  of  the 
Senate  has  made  it  so. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know.  I 
have  recommended  for  many  years  that 
the  so-called  seniority  rule  of  the  Senate, 
which  Is  not  a  rule  at  all  but  only  a 
custom,  should  bo  modifled.  Instead  of 
lt»  being  a  controlling  criterion  in  almost 
every  Instance  for  the  promotion  of  a 
Senator  to  the  chairmanship  of  a  com- 
mittee. I  think  it  should  be  only  one  of 
many  criteria  in  determining  committee 
chairmanship  selections.  It  is  my  posi- 
tion that  members  of  committees  should 
follow  the  democratic  process  of  electing 
their  committee  chairmen  on  the  basis 
of  selecting  the  man  who  the  members  of 
the  committee  believe  most  merits  the 
appointment  when  all  meritorious  crite- 
ria are  taken  Into  consideration. 

Mr.   Presid-nt.  about  2  years  ago.  I 
think  it  was.  I  discussed  this  question  as 
a  witness  before  a  Senate  committee.    At 
that  time  I  stated  at  some  length  my 
views  as  to  why  I  thotiRht  the  seniority 
system  of  the  Senate  should  be  changed. 
both  In  respect  to  committee  assignments 
and  also  in  respect  to  committee  chair- 
manships.   I  have  always  drawn  a  dis- 
tinction with  respect  to  the  rule  of  sen- 
iority within  the  Senate  in  relation  to 
committee  assignments  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  of  seniority  to  the 
selection  of  a  committee  chairman.     I 
think    the    transcript    of    that    record 
will     show     that     under     cross-exam- 
ination I  said,  in  effect:     If  the  com- 
mittee should  decide  that  the  business  of 
the  Senate  would  be  best  transacted  by 
the  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  a  memt)er  of  the  minority  party  at  the 
time.  I  could  see  no  good  reason  why  a 
member  of  the  minority  party  should  not 
be  elected  as  chairman.    I  have  favored 
for  a  long  time  the  election  of  conunittee 
chairmen  either  by  a  committee  itself. 
or  a  conference  of  the  majority  party,  or 
by  the  entire  Senate  itself.    It  is  said  by 
some  that  the  election  system  will  create 
more  abuses  than  the  seniority  system.   I 
do  not  believe  it.    I  think  we  should  give 
it  a  triaL    I  think  the  present  system  is 
•o  bad  that  we  owe  it  to  the  country  to 
«ork  out  an  election  system  for  selecting 
committee  chairmen. 

I  want  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  anything  I  say  today  in  regard  to 


the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  completely  divorced 
from  any  question  as  to  the  right  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
sit  in  this  body.  That  matter  is  not 
under  discussion  at  all.  so  far  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  con- 
cerned. The  people  of  the  great  State 
of  Mississippi  placed  upon  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  a  great  trust. 
It  was  their  right  to  place  it  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  I  certainly  respect  their 
sovereign  right. 

But  as  the  chairman  of  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, a  Senator  becomes  my  agent. 
He  t>ecomes  the  agent  of  each  Member 
of  the  Senate,  because  I  look  upon  com- 
mittee chairmen  as  agents  of  the  Sen- 
ate, responsible  to  us  as  a  t>ody.  and 
I  consider  the  Senate  to  be  responfible 
for  their  conduct.  Therefore,  briefly, 
my  objection  to  the  appointment  now 
t>efore  us  for  consideration  is  that  I  feel 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  en  the 
Judiciary  should  be  a  Senator  who  I  can 
a-'sure  the  people  to  whom  I  am  respon- 
sible is  a  person  of  complete  impartiality 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  sadness  to  me  to 
say  that,  in  my  Judgment,  the  senior 
Senator  from  MLssi.'uippi.  from  his  own 
lips,  has  proved  his  own  partiality  in 
regard  to  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country  in  rela- 
tion.«hip  to  the  Judiciary  of  the  Nation. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  tliat 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  the 
committee  which  holds  hearings  on  all 
nominations  for  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
including  the  Supreme  Court.  I  think. 
Mr.  President,  we  owe  It  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  courts,  and 
to  the  bar  of  the  country  to  make  it 
absolutely  certain  that  when  we  appoint 
a  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  we  appoint  a  completely  im- 
partial person  in  respect  to  the  duties 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
over  which  he  will  preside  as  chairman, 
if  he  be  appointed. 

I  make  these  comments  because  I  want 
the  Senate  to  understand  that  when  I 
ask  for  an  exception  today  to  the  custom 
of  seniority  in  the  selection  of  commit- 
tee chairmanships  it  is  In  line  with  a 
point  of  view  I  have  held  long  before  the 
instant  case  ever  arose  in  the  Senate. 

Now  I  shall  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Instant  case.    I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear 
again  that.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  up  to 
the  people  of  each  sovereign  State  to 
decide  as  to  what  man  or  woman  shall 
represent    them    in    the   United    States 
Senate.     In  my  judpment.  as  I  have  said 
on  the  record  previously  in  connection 
with  another  controversy  in  the  Senate, 
it  is.  after  all.  the  voters  of  the  State.' 
in  the  last  analysis,  who  should  deter- 
mine   the    selection    of    their    Senator. 
The  Senator  so  selected  should  remain 
in  this  body,  under  our  rules,  save  and 
except  when  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  some  conduct  which,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  disqualifies  him 
for  the  office.     However,  when  we  come 
to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  Sen- 
ator to  serve  as  our  agent  in  the  capacity 
of  a  committee  chairman,  we  owe  it  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation  to  make  certain 
that  we  select  an  impartial  chairman 


It  Is  wrong  for  us  to  knowingly"  select  as 
chairman  of  any  committee  a  Senator 
whase  record  raises  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  will  carry  out  the 
duties  of  chairman  In  an  impartial  and 
proper  manner. 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  record  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastlakd)  creates  seri- 
ous doubts  as  to  his  impartiality  In  re- 
.«:pect  to  the  duties  and  obhrations  which 
would  nece.ssanly  confront  him  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  look 
upon  that  post  as  having  many  of  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  a 
quasi-Judicial  position.  In  a  sense,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  a  quasi- 
Judicial  officer  and  his  abthty  to  act 
judiciously  on  ijwues  that  come  before 
him  for  administrative  determinations  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mi.ssisslppi  (Mr.  Eastland  I  has 
made  a  record  which  a^.nures  me  that 
he  would  be  an  impartial  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

A.S  a  lawyer.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  some  of  the  utterances  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missl.<uippl  in  re- 
gard to  the  judiciary,  in  particular 
his  extreme  atUrks  upon  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  !«hocks  my  fense 
of  fairness.  They  show  a  bias  which 
ral.»e  serious  doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Senator  from  MbwLssippl 
I  Mr.  Eastland  I  to  act  Impartially  upon 
matters  coming  before  the  committee 
which  may  involve  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  length  on 
the  question,  because  I  do  not  think 
much  needs  to  be  said  about  my  point 
that  there  is  serious  question  as  to  the 
impartiality  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  My  proof  comes  from  the 
lips  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Ea-stlandI  himself.  His 
speeches  of  record  substantiate  my  fears 
as  to  his  lack  of  impartiahty  and  Ju- 
dicious qualities. 

I  would  refer  to  a  speech  made  In 
the  Senate  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  on  May  27.  1954.  in  com- 
menting upon  a  very  burning,  serious, 
and  critical  issue,  the  i.»sue  of  the  inte- 
gration of  white  and  colored  children  in 
our  .schools.  I  do  not  think  anyone  ap- 
preciates more  than  I  do  how  serious  that 
Lssue  is.  I  believe  I  am  cognizant,  too. 
of  the  great  crisis  which  exLsts  in  our 
country  m  re«pect  to  the  effects  of  the 
application  of  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  that  issue. 

But  America  has  come  a  long  way  in 
her  history.  The  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  recognize  universally  the 
great  and  glorious  constitutional  ideal 
of  a  government  by  law.  not  of  men  and 
recognize  aLso  that  the  unity  of  our  coun- 
try, in  the  last  analysis.  Is  dependent 
upon  full  compliance  with  the  decisions 
by  the  highest  constitutional  Judicial 
tribunal  of  our  country,  is  not  even  sub- 
ject to  debate.  Government  by  law^ 
cannot  survive  In  our  Nation  if  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  are  ever  permitted  to  be  success- 
fully defied.  E>eflance  of  rule  by  law  is 
rebellion.  Our  democracy  can  be  no 
stronger  than  our  law  abidance.  Our 
Union  becomes  disunion  if  the  people  of  • 
any  State  or  re^iion  secede  in  effect  from 
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their  patriotic  duty  to  comply  with  the 
law  of  the  land  as  laid  down  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  not  an  ovtrni'-'hter  in  the  matter 
of  race  adjustments.  I  never  have  been. 
My  record  is  replete  with  statements  in 
which  I  have  pointed  out  that  a  course 
of  patience  and  understanding  should  be 
pursued.  A  waiting  period  for  adjust- 
ment to  integration  is  e.':scntial  in  the 
national  interest  for  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  this  great  legal  and  sociological 
problem.  But  oijen  defiance  of  a  deci- 
sion cf  the  United  Stato«  Supreme  Court 
cannot  be  condoned.  Neither  can  ad- 
vocacy by  Government  officials  of  dila- 
tny  tactics  and  eva.'^ions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  be  countenanced. 

Mr  President.  I  have  aLso  made  clear 
time  and  time  a?ain — and  want  to  re- 
emphasize  my  position — that  I  hold 
firmly  to  the  conviction  that,  as  a  matter 
of  constitutional  law  and  legal  rivht  in 
this  great  Republic,  there  cannot  be  any 
discrimination  ba.sed  upon  race,  color,  or 
creed  in  rc^^iect  to  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens to  equal  treatment  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  It  is  my  view  that  as 
•  matter  of  constitutional  law  any  at- 
tempt or  the  part  of  any  Stale  to  apply 
a  piinciple  of  discrimination  based  upon 
race,  color,  or  creed  «liicii  denies  to  all 
citizens  eq'ial  liberty  is  unconstitutional 
and  is  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  and  the 
burning  flame  of  individual  liberty 
lightea  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

On  the  particular  question  at  issue  rea- 
sonable m(  n  and  honest  and  sincere  men 
have  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  Yet 
I  hold  to  the  pix>position.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  Republic  cannot  survive  if  we 
permit,  in  our  generation,  a  retreat  to 
the  doctrine  of  nullification  espoused  by 
John  C.  Calhoun. 

Mr  President,  in  my  Judgm?nt  the 
doctrine  of  interposition  is  nothing  but 
the  doctrine  of  nullification  in  disguise. 
I  mean  it  when  I  say  that  I  have  very- 
dear  friends  among  Senators  from  the 
South.  My  differences  with  them  are  en- 
tirely professional.  My  difference  with 
them  in  regard  to  the  question  of  inter- 
position is  a  difference  over  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  constitutional  system  of 
government. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  its  unani- 
mous decision  on  this  issue,  is  irrefuta- 
bly right  as  a  matter  of  law.  If  it  were 
not  sound  eonstitutional  doctrine.  Mr. 
President,  then,  in  my  judsment.  I  would 
have  no  riyht  to  take  the  position  that 
the  South  should  adjust  itself  to  this 
decision  on  integration  and  do  so  in  good 
faith  and  without  dilatory  delay. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  this  educational  adjust- 
ment through  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  rea.son.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  rise  above  emotional  attitudes.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  within  the  Constitution, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  rights  gtiar- 
anteed  by  the  Con.stitution.  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  to  166  million  American 
people  that  In  our  Republic  there  cannot 
be  discrimination  among  the  races  in 
the  field  of  public  education  where  an 
attempt  is  made  to  segregate  the  races. 

Now,  having  said  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  longer 
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on  that  subject  in  connection  with  this 
committee  chairmanship  appointment, 
becau::e  I  think  the  integration  issue 
ought  to  be  discussed  at  greater  length 
at  a  later  time — I  want  to  say  I  feel  that 
the  position  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Mis.'^i.ssippi  on 
this  issue  raises  serious  question  as  to 
his  impartiality  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Plea'^e  understand,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  saying  that  if  one  holds  a  view 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  integration  matters,  he  is  not  quali- 
fied to  .serve  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary, Committee.  That  is  not  my 
protest.  .*rhat  is  not  the  basis  of  my 
objectionjto  this  appointment.  My  ob- 
jection tcfthe  appointment  goes  to  the 
language  khat  the  Senator  from  Mis.sis- 
sippi  haj  u^ed  in  public  utterances, 
which  I  think  forces  upon  me  the  in- 
ference and  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot 
count  upon  his  impartiality  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  respect  to  problems  which  come  be- 
fore that  committee  for  determination. 
I  think  that  is  particularly  true  in  re- 
spect to  nominations  to  the  Federal 
bench.  Do  not  forget  that  all  nomina- 
tions to  the  Federal  bench  come  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  which  It  is 
proposed  to  appoint  the  Senator  from 
Mis.sissippi  iMr.  Eastland]  as  chairman. 

So  I  turn  for  a  few  quotations  from 
the  Senator's  speech  of  May  27,  1954.  in 
which  he  was  discu«sing  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  integration.  He  said, 
in  -Congressional  Record,  volume  100, 
I- art  6,  page  7251: 

Mr  Prefldfnt.  a  court  cannot  enforce  Its 
will  in  these  fields.  Racial  instincts  are 
normal,  natural,  human  Instincts.  It  Is 
natural  that  persons  of  every  race  hybrids 
only  excepted,  desire  to  associate  with  their 
own  kiiid,  aud  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
their  own  race.  To  do  the  things  wlilch  the 
Court  Is  attempting  to  do  Is  beyond  the  power 
of  Government. 

It  Will  juitly  cause — 

I  emphasize  the  words  "It  will  justly 
cause" — 

in  my  Judgment,  evasion  and  violation  of  law 
and  contempt  for  law,  and  will  do  this  coun- 
try great  harm. 

.  These  decLsions.  coming  at  a  time  of  grave 
world  crisis,  when  there  should  be  unity  In 
the  United  States,  will  cause  great  dissension 
and  will  weaken  us  internally. 

The  Senator's  use  of  the  language  "It 
will  justly  cause"  disturbs  me  very  much. 
It  would  seem  to  imply  an  encourage- 
ment on  his  part  to  law  evasion  and  vio- 
lation. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  further 
said,  in  Congressional  Record,  volume 
100,  part  6,  page  7253: 

They  consider  that  the  requirement  to  in- 
tegrate tlie  white  and  colored  children  in 
the  public  schools  will  break  down  and  de- 
stroy their  established  usages,  customs,  and 
traditions.  Such  a  requirement  does  vio- 
lence to  the  sentiment  of  both  races.  South- 
ern people  know  that  if  the  Supreme  Court 
attempts  to  impose  such  a  requirement  upon 
them  by  force,  stern  resistance,  and  lawless- 
ness will  Inevitably  result,  regardless  of 
whether  the  requirement  Is  invoked  forth- 
with or  gradually. 

Mr.  President,  the  white  people  of  the 
iSouth  correctly  assume  that  they  cannot  be 
hforced  to  integrate  their  children  with  the 
colored  children  in  the  same  public  schools. 


Many  believe  that  the  Supreme  Coxirt  deci- 
sion is  applicable  in  only  the  5  specific  school 
districts  involved  in  the  cases  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  cannot  t>e  made  applica- 
ble to  the  11.173  other  dlstrlcU  where  segre- 
gation has  been  legal  and  usually  practiced, 
until  an  unless  individual  and  separate  suits 
are  brought  against  each  district. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  by  his  language 
the  Senator  seems  to  consider  that  it  is 
correct  to  assume  that  integration  can- 
not be  enforced. 

Later  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
said: 

Eminent  lawyers  in  the  South  rightly  pre- 
dict that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  will 
introduce  the  Century  of  Litigation  in  the 
South.  They  point  out  thaWtie  present 
decision  differs,  insofar  as  enforcement  is 
concerned,  from  previous  decisions  rendered 
against  segregation  in  public  carriers,  and 
other  forms  of  alleged  discrimination.  De- 
cisions agnlnst  railroads  gave  a  basis  for 
damage  suits.  In  land-covenant  cases  the 
Court  simply  refused  to  enforce  the  cove- 
nants. 

The  Court  has  now  held  in  a  series  of 
Individual  cases  that  segregation  in  public 
schools,  under  varied  existing  State  laws, 
is  unconstitutional.  The  Court  has  not. 
and  cannot,  devise  a  formula  to  prevent  or 
prohibit  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
from  enacting  new  laws.  Each  new  law 
devised  to  maintain  segregation  mtist  in 
tur-  be  tested  In  the  Court,  in  individual 
cases,  to  determine  its  constitutionality. 
Will  the  Supreme  Court  presume  to  enjoin 
members  of  a  State  legislature,  individually 
or  collectively,  from  the  performance  of  their 
lawful  and  constitutional  duties?  If  they 
attempted  this  absurdity  and  If  the  people 
resorted  to  the  right  to  enact  laws  by  refer- 
endum, will  the  entire  electorate  of  a  State 
be  subjected  to  the  alleged  injunctive  power 
of  the  Federal  courts?  Of  course  not.  ThiS/ 
is  an  absurdity. 

'  Such  language  as  I  have  just  read  I 
respectfully  submit  is  not  an  inducement 
to  law  enforcement  and  compliance  with 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

Later  in  his  speech  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  said : 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the 
tragic  consequences  to  which  it  may  lead. 
The  far-reaching  effects  of  these  unsound 
decisions  should  be  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  every  intelligent  citizen  of  this  Nation. 
In  these  decisions  the  Supreme  Court  has 
usurpted  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  l^islatures  of  the  separate 
States.  It  sits  as  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  Judicial  robes,  and  has  arrogated  unto 
itself  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  speaking  tlirough  their  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures,  to  amend  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  since  1937.  the  Supreme 
Court  has  overruled  33  earlier  decisions. 
This  is  by  the  count  of  one  of  the  Justices. 
Those  decisions  were  the  settled  law  of  the 
land;  decisions  on  which  rights  were  vested: 
decisions  on  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try had  the  right  to  rely.  This  record  is 
unprecedented  in  our  history.  In  the  135 
years  prior  to  1937.  only  29  cases  were  over- 
ruled, compared  to  33  cases  in  16  years. 
Such  a  record  obviously  reveals  an  irrespon- 
sible Court.  I  think  it  shows  an  incompetent 
Court.  Such  a  record  shows  that  the  Court 
legislates,  and  is  constantly  grasping  addi- 
tional power.  It  is  attempting  to  place  itself 
in  absolute  control  of   the  country. 

Under  such  a  dispensation  no  constitu- 
tional rights  are  safe;  no  personal  rights 
are  safe.    No  property  rights  are  secure.    None 
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of  the  great  American  rights  of  human  lib- 
erty are  secure  while  these  men  In  Judicial 
robes,  many  without  practical  legal  experi- 
ence or  sound  judgment  of  the  law.  sit  as  a 
Congress  and  Constitutional  Convention 
combined. 

This  is  strong  language.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  lanaruage  so  strong  in  its  bias  aprain.st 
the  Supreme  Court  that  I  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible  for  the  Senator  who 
spoke  the  words  to  be  impartial  on  Fed- 
eral judicial  matters.  At  least  it  is  a 
risk  that  I  do  not  propose  to  run  by  vot- 
ing for  his  appointment  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Later  in  the  same  speech,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  said: 

Such.  Mr.  President.  Is  the  Importance  at- 
tached to  the  Integrity  and  impartiality  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  most  famous 
European  analyst  of  the  American  system  of 
government.  Happily  for  America.  the 
highest  standards  of  Impartiality,  propriety, 
and  honesty  have  generally  been  adhered  to 
by  members  of  this  Court. 

Today,  however,  a  trend  away  from  tradi- 
tional standards  of  propriety  begins  to  be  in 
evidence.  Our  Court  has  been  Indoctrinated 
and  brainwashed  by  left-wing  pressure 
groups.  The  Court  is  out  of  step  with  the 
American  people.  We  see  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  banqueted  and  honored  by 
left-wing  Communist-front  organizations 
militantly  Interested  in  legislation  on  which 
the  Supreme  Court  must  pass. 

Later  in  the  speech  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  said: 

Mr.  President,  the  police  power  of  the 
State  under  our  system  of  Government  Is 
supreme  and  absolute  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  promote,  secure,  and  maintain  pub- 
lic order  and  to  promote  the  health,  morals, 
and  education  of  the  people.  It  is  my 
Judgment  that  when  schools  are  not  segre- 
gated because  nt  race,  but  are  segregated  in- 
stead under  the  State's  police  power  to  pre- 
serve order,  prevent  riots,  and  physicrl 
harm — occurrences  which  In  my  Judgment 
will  be  widespread— then  the  recent  decision 
would  not  apply. 

Mr.   President,   there  is   another  angle  of 
this  matter  which  I  will  now  dl.scuss:   The 
governor  of   a  sovereign   State  can    use   the 
force    at    his    command,    both    police,    civil. 
and  other,  to  maintain  public  order,  and  pre- 
vent  crime    and    riots.      He     can    use    these 
forces     to     prevent     racial     Integration     of 
schools  If  this  is  necessary,  under  the  police 
power  of  the  State,  to  prevent  disorder  and 
riots.     In    fact.    It    Is    his    duty    to    preserve 
order  and  prevent  turmoil  and  strife  within 
the  State.     Should  he  fall  to  perform  such 
duty,  he  would  be  subject  to  impeachment. 
He  is  accountable  to  no  one  except  the  leg- 
islature and  the  people  of  his  Slate.     He  Is 
the  governor  of  a  sovereign  State,  and   the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  control  and  direct  his 
actions,  under  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment.    If  the  Court  do  so.  we  would  not 
have  a  dual  system  of  government,  with  its 
division    of    powers      The    Court    could    not 
cite  him  for  contempt.     If  it  did  so.  he  cer- 
tainly would  Ignore  the  summons,   and  ig- 
nore It   with   Impunity. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  weapon  possessed 
by  the  Court  is  the  citation  for  contempt, 
and  that  Is  an  ineffective  weapon.  It  Is  an 
impractical  weapon,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  operate  the  schools  of  the 
Southern  States. 

We  desire  friendly  racial  relations.  We 
desire  progress  and  racial  understanding.  I 
believe  that  without  the  Intervention  of 
northern  meddlers,  segregated  schools  would 
continue  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  leaders 
of  both  races. 


The  Negro  will  receive  Just  treatment.  His 
chUdren  will  be  educated.  His  standard  of 
living  has  Increased,  and  will  continu.-  to  in- 
crease. But  the  racial  questions  which  con- 
front the  South  are  social  and  not  economic. 
This  grave  question  should  be  settled  with 
Justice  to  both  races. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  without  de- 
bating the  matter  today,  I  would  respect- 
fully say  that  I  think  the  race  problem 
in  respect  to  the  Integration  issue  now 
IS  primarily  a  legal  problem.  We  have 
the  legal  problems  of  whether  we  are  to 
carry  out  the  law  of  the  land  and 
whether  the  .supreme  law  of  the  land  is 
going  to  remain  supreme. 

These  and  other  statements  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  E.astlandI  will,  in  my 
judgment,  cau.'-e  many  persons  to  Iwlieve 
that  if  he  becomes  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  then,  becau.>-e  of  his 
own  utterances,  he  simply  will  be  unable 
to  be  impartial  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  office,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  judicial  nominations. 

Then,  too.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
under  our  system  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers, the  Senate  owes  a  great  obligation 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  in  that  I  believe 
we  owe  to  the  Supreme  Court  an  obliga- 
tion of  great  le.spect.  We  owe  an  oblina- 
tion  not  to  appoint  as  chairman  of  the 
Sena'e  Judiciary  Committee  a  Senator 
who  has  expressed  himself  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  expressed  him- 
self in  recard  to  the  Federal  judiciary. 
We  .«:hould  not  appoint  a  Senator  who. 
I  believe,  through  such  expre.ssions  show.s 
a  bias  that  will  cau.<=e  his  impartiality  to 
be  questioned,  and  rightly  so.  by  many 
persons. 

For  example  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  been  reported 
at  least  in  the  press,  as  havinc  taken  a 
stand  on  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  Mr.  Sobeloff,  whose  nomi- 
nation for  appointment  to  the  circuit 
court  of  apptals  is  pending.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  reported,  at 
least,  to  have  .said — in  explainintj  his 
opposition  to  the  nomination— that  the 
Solicitor  General  strongly  advocated  in- 
tegration in  public  .schools.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  we  have  not  reached  the 
point  where  consideration  of  a  nomina- 
tion before  tlie  Senate  Judiciarv  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  will  be  influenced 
in  any  way  at  all  by  the  fact  that  the 
nominee  as  a  great  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States  holds  to  the  .same  point 
of  view  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid 
down  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in 
respect  to  the  integration  issue. 

There  is  justification  for  great  con- 
cern—as shown  by  utterances  such  as 
the  one  to  which  I  have  just  referred— 
as  to  whether  such  nominations  will  re- 
ceive from  this  committee,  if  the  pro- 
posed appointment  to  the  chairmanship 
IS  approved,  the  impartiality  of  treat- 
ment that  is  deserved. 

The  last  pont  I  wish  to  make  goes  to 
statements  alleged  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  the 
midst  of  the  campaign  for  his  last  elec- 
tion. It  is  alleged  that  during  that  cam- 
paign, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in 
speaking  in  Mississippi .  made  the  fol- 
lowing  statement   in   the   course   of   a 


speech,  while  speaking  about  the  block- 
ing of  civil-rights  bills  in  the  Congress: 

For  severa,l  years  they  were  filibustered 
and  after  1950.  they  were  all  blocked  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Committee.  Do  you  know  how » 
Why,  fate  gave  me  the  op|K>rtunlty  to  play 
a  crucial  role  In  that  controversy.  Late  In 
1949.  Howard  McGruth,  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  because  of  seniority 
I  was  maneuvered  Into  chairmanship  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Subcommittee.  Yes.  Eastland 
of  Mississippi,  became  the  boss  of  the  com- 
mittee that  had  all  the  clvll-rlghu  bills 
And  ever  since  then  the  CIO  and  these  orgaiw 
Izatlons  have  been  yapping  and  yapping  that 
1  was  arrogant  and  high-hatted  with  them 
and  .so  I  was:  and  they  said  that  I  broke  the 
law.  and  so  I  did. 

Vou  know,  the  law  says  the  committee  hns 
got  to  meet  once  a  week;  and  there  I  w;is 
chiiirm.in  of  the  committee,  and  there  were 
nonhern»Ts  up  there.  Yankees,  that  didn  t 
kii«,w  anything  about  the  question,  who  were 
lined  up  Hgamst  us  Do  you  know  wh^t  • 
happened^  Why.  for  the  3  years  I  was  chair- 
man, that  cummlttee  dldnt  hold  a  meeting. 

Such  statements  as  I  have  just  read 
taken  from  a  speech  which  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Ea.st- 
LANDI  delivered  in  the  midst  of  his  Ia.st 
campaign  in  Mississippi  do  not  Instill  in 
me  any  confidence  that  he  would  serve 
impartially  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  more  that  I 
could  quote  in  .support  of  the  conclusion 
and  judgment  I  have  reached,  reluctant- 
ly and  sadly,  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  not  be  an  im- 
partial acent  of  the  Senate  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Bo- 
cause  of  that  conclusion  I  must  today 
record  my  oppasition  to  the  pending 
resolution  and  vote  aaainst  it.  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  coun- 
ti-y  to  make  certain  that  no  reasonable 
que.stion  can  be  rai.sed  as  to  the  impar- 
tiality of  any  man  we  apjjoint  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  chairman  of  that  very  im- 
portant committee  has  great  authority 
and  influence  over  legal  and  Judicial 
matters  falling  within  the  purview  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee.      "" 

I  sincerely  hope  that  in  these^rlof 
remarks  I  have  demonstrated  the  spirit, 
intent,  and  motivation  expre.s.sed  at  the 
begmninc  of  my  speech,  namely,  that  I 
speak  impersonally  and  without  rancor— 
in  fact,  with  great  .sadness.  Neverthe- 
less, as  one  who  is  driven  by  what  he 
considers  to  be  rijiht,  and  what  his  con- 
science tell^Jxim  is  his  duty.  I  must  ob- 
ject to  this  appointment 

Mr  LEHMAN  obtained  the  floor 
Mr    ELLENDER      Mr.  President    will 
the  Senator' yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  D-es 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Srnator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.     For  what  purpo-se' 
Mr.  EI  LENDER.     I  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  a  question. 

Mr.  LEHMAN,  I  am  very  glad  Indeed 
to  yield. 

Mr  ELLENDFR  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  little  confused  about  the  statement 
just  made  by  my  good  friend  from  Ore- 
gon.    I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  position  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  are 
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conducted  In  such  a  way  that  one  man 
can  dictate  to  the  full  committee  what 
oupht  to  be  done?  Is  it  tlie  Senator's 
belief  that  the  chairman  has  the  final 
>ay-so  as  to  the  committee's  activities 
pr  its  recommendations? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  impres- 
sion which  I  beheve  the  Senator  left. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  chairman  of  any 
committee  exercises  preat  influence  over 
the  committee.  I  believe  that  when  we 
.appoint  a  chairman  of  a  committee,  we 
should  appoint  one  with  respect  to  whom 
each  one  of  us  can  say  to  him.self  that 
he  is  sati.sfled  he  will  p>erfoim  the  duties 
of  that  chairmanship  impartially. 

Mr  EIXENDFR.  That  is  true.  How- 
evrr.  it  strikes  me  that  if  the  chairman 
of  a  commitl<*e,  or  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee,  violates  any  mles  and  at- 
tempts to  deny  the  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors on  the  committee  an  opportunity 
to  do  what  they  may  think  is  right,  the 
majority  can  take  appropriate  action. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  a  chair- 
man cannot  overrule  a  majority  vote 
of  his  committee.  Therefore.  I  cannot 
quite  understand  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  fronj  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Loul- 
.«iana  can  speak  from  his  experience  as 
a  member  of  S^^nate  comrjiittees.  TTie 
Senator  from  Oregon  sperks  from  his 
experience.  My  experience  has  l>een 
that  chaii-men  of  /committers  exerci.se 
preat  influence  and  much  control  over 
the  administrative  business  and  affairs 
of  such  committees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  may  be.  but.  if 
it  is.  that  situation  obtain.^  because  the 
majority  of  the  committee  permits  the 
chairman  to  exercise  such  influence. 
Otherwise,  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  could  stop  the  majority,  if  it  de- 
sired to  get  together  and  vote  upon  a 
propo.sal  which,  contrary  to  the  views  of 
the  chairman,  the  ma1orit)y  felt  should 
be  considered.  The  majority  of  a  com- 
mittee i.s  always  capable  of  checking  any 
action  by  its  chairman.  The  majority 
Is  always  in  control  of  the  committee, 
provided  it  desires  to  exercise  that 
control. 

Mr  MOR.SE.  I  do  not  think  either 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  going  to  change  the 
customs  and  practices  that  have  grown 
up  in  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the  great 
powers  which  committee  chairmen  have 
come  over  the  years  to  exercise.  The 
fact  is  that  committees  generally  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  their  chairmen  In  re- 
spect to  the  many  administrative  mat- 
ters to  which  I  have  alluded  today. 
Unless  a  chairman  is  impartial  in  carry- 
ing out  his  duties,  great  injustice  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not vote  for  the  pending  resolution  nam- 
ing the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  EastlandJ  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  must  ask 
that  my  vote  be  recorded  in  the  negative. 

The  act  of  electing  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  an  act  of  the  Senate,  under 
the  rules,  making  him  the  agent  of  the 
Senate  in  carrying  out  ^le  duties  of 


Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

That  committee  handles  and  disposes 
of  more  than  half  the  legislation  that  is 
submitted  to  the  Senate. 

That  committee  handles  all  legisla- 
tion dealin.::with  the  Criminal  Code,  with 
the  Federal  courts,  including  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  above  all.  with  the 
laws  implementing  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
the  Constitution.  That  committee  con- 
siders proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  That  committee  author- 
izes appropriations  for  the  courts,  in- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  also  has 
jurisdiction  of  measures  providing  for 
the  apportionment  of  Representatives  to 
the  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 

All  claims  against  the  United  States 
which  come  before  the  Congress  must  be 
passed  upon  by  that  committee. 

That  committee  handles  all  legislation 
deahng  with  immigration  and  citizen- 
ship. 

That  committee  handles  most  legis- 
lation dealing  with  civil  right  and  civil 
hberties. 

That  committee  handles  all  nomina- 
tions to  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  require  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

That  committee  handles  all  nomina- 
tions to  positions  concerned  with  prose- 
cutions under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  including  United  States  district 
attorneys  and  United  States  marshals. 

That  committee  handles  all  nomina- 
tions to  the  Federal  courts  of  the  land, 
including,  of  course,  and  above  all,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee appoints  the  members  and  chair- 
men of  all  subcommittees.  The  chair- 
man establishes  the  agenda  and  deter- 
mines what  matters  shall  be  brought  up 
and  what  shall  not  be  considered.  The 
chairman  controls  and  directs  the  activi- 
ties of  the  stall,  the  largest  staff  of  any 
committee  of  the  Senate:  and.  because 
of  tiie  technical  nature  of  much  of  the 
subject  matter,  his  position  is  more  criti- 
cal to  the  operations  of  the  committee, 
and  of  the  Senate,  than  in  the  case  of 
almost  any  other  committee  chairman  in 
the  Senate. 

The  chairman  is  the  duly  constituted 
and  duly  authorized  agent  of  the  Senate 
in  exercising  powers  which  are  greater 
and  more  extensive,  in  the  mass,  than 
those  enjoyed  by  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  majority  leader. 

How  can  I  cast  my  vote,  how  can  the 
Senate  cast  its  vote,  to  have  Ihis  position 
filled  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Rule  24  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
plainly  calls  upon  the  Senate  to  elect  its 
committee  chairmen.  It  is  an  act  of 
authorization  and  agency,  however  auto- 
matic 6bd  routine  it  may  usually  be. 
The  act  of  taking  that  vote  and  approv- 
ing the  designation  of  a  particular  per- 
son as  chairman  of  a  particular  commit- 
tee is  an  act  of  deliberation  and,  as  any 
vote  must  be,  is  a  conscious  act  of  affir- 
mation or  rejection. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  seniority.  I  do 
not  intend  at  this  time  to  discuss  the 


merits  or  demerits  of  that  tradition.  I 
am  informed  that  it  has  been  breached 
in  the  past  on  a  number  of  occasions 
without  destroying  the  tradition. 

Now,  if  ever,  there  is  justification  for 
setting  that  tradition  aside,  in  the  special 
case  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  the  special  case  of  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  every 
private  individual,  is  entitled  to  his  per- 
sonal beliefs,  political  ideologs',  philoso- 
phy, prejudices,  preferences,  loves,  and 
hates,  repugnant  as  some  of  them  may 
be  to  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  sub- 
ject to  the  judgment  of  the  voters  of  the 
State  he  represents,  and  subject  also  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
as  to  his  qualifications  to  sit  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

In  considering  appointments  to  com- 
mittees, the  Senate  has  a  right,  and  even 
a  duty,  under  the  rules,  to  judge  whether 
a  particular  Senator  is  qualified  and  en- 
titled to  sit  on  a  particular  committee. 

But  above  all.  in  designating  commit-- 
tee  chairmen,  the  Senate  has  the  ines- 
capable responsibility  of  expressing  its 
judgment  in  particular  cases. 

In  the  case  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, in  relation  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  believe 
that  his  particular  prejudices,  views,  and 
activities — to  which  he  may  be  freely  en- 
titled as  a  private  individual  and  as  an 
American  citizen — completely  disqualify 
him  from  presiding  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,'  ^ 

I  certainly  will  not  cast  my  vote,  re- 
gardless of  any  tradition  of  the  Senate, 
In  favor  of  such  a  designation. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastl.\nd1  has  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate: 

We  will  protect  and  maintain  white  su- 
premacy tliroughcut  eternity. 

He  has  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

The  Negro  race  is  an  Inferior  race. 

He  has  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

Let  me  say  frankly  that  In  my  judgment 
the  CIO  and  the  PAC  are  Communist  organi- 
zations. 

He  has  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

New  York,  for  all  practical  purposes.  Is  a   - 
Communist  State. 

He  has  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  become  'in- 
doctrinated and  brainwashed  by  lef  twing 
pressure  groups." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  some  of 
the  things  he  has  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  of  tihe  United  States.  They  are 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  made  numerous 
statements  to  the  press,  whose  absolute 
authenticity  I  cannot  verify,  but  must 
depend  upon  the  newspaper  reporters 
and  the  newspapers  concerned. 

He  has  referred  to  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  "corrupt  decisions." 

He  has  said,  in  reference  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  the  school  seg- 
regation cases : 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  name  of  law 
and  Justice,  has  perpetrated  a  monstrous 
crime.     (New  York  Post.  December  2.  1955.) 
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But  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
not  confined  himself  to  speeches  on  the 
floor  ol  the  Senate  and  to  press  state- 
menu.  He  has  joined  in  establishing  or- 
ganizations, and  is  a  leader  of  those  or- 
ganizations, whose  purpose  is  to  nullify 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  has  joined  in  urging  Southern 
States  to  declare  themselves  in  drflance 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times  of  December 
14.  1955. 

He  has  a.ssoclRted  him-self  in  a  leader- 
ship role  with  the  so-called  white  citi- 
aens  councils  whose  purpose  is  to  organ- 
ize defiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State*,  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  which  have  enuaued  in 
activities  which  I  consider  to  be  who'ly 
un-American  and  dangerous  to  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
flentttor  from  MlsMlsfilppl  and  I  are  at 
opposite  poles  in  some  of  the  most  f  unda- 
BMftital  questions  of  socUil  philosophy. 
It  is.  of  course.  h>s  rli^ht  to  have  hts  own 
irte«s,  just  as  I  have  a  riuht  to  mine,  al' 
ttumuh  mine,  in  this  ease,  happen  to  be 
coDftistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  %»  Interpreted  bjr  the  6u« 
preme  Court,  and  his  sre  not. 

I  belteve  that  htxuxun  Kastlaud  Is  • 
•ymbol  of  racum  tn  Anu'rica. 

I  believe  that  Senator  EASTtAWv  Is  a 
iymbol  of  defiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  Interprtrted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  j^ 

I  believe  that  sWator  Eastiajid  L"*  pre- 
cluded by  philosophy,  conviction,  and  ac- 
tivities from  presidms  over  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  as  chairman  in  an 
Impartial  way,  and  from  discharging  the 
agency  of  the  Senate  in  that  regard. 

I  shall  therefore  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing resolution 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Prpsident.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  very  loni?  on  the 
pending  question.  However.  I  have  a 
few  words  to  say  in  resp)onse  lo  the  alle- 
gations and  charges  made  on  the  floor 
of  "the  Senate. 

In  the  besinnin?  let  me  say  that  when 
I  heard  a  few  days  aso  that  the  Senator 
from  Ores?on  I  Mr.  Mor.se  I  was  planning 
to  opE>ose  my  colleague  being  made 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  said  that 
if  he  did  do  it.  he  woiilrl  do  it  in  an 
Impersonal  way  under  his  concept  of  his 
responsibility  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  was  certainly  justified  m  that  predic- 
tion by  the  way  the  Senator  has  ap- 
proached this  matter.  I  wi.sh  to  com- 
mend him  for  it  publicly,  not  for  bring- 
ing up  the  subject,  but  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  presented  it  in  an  imper- 
sonal and  senatorial  way. 

I  believe  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lehm.\n1  were  also 
entirely  impersonal. 

1  can  hardly  speak  on  the  subject  in 
a  fully  impersonal  way.  because  it  in- 
volves my  colleague.  However,  I  shall 
try  to  discuss  the  subject  briefly  and  as 
impartially  as  I  can,  merely  en  the  points 
both  Senators  have  raised. 

In  the  beginning  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
know  my  colleague  perhaps  as  well  as 
any  other  Senator  knows  him.  I  know 
something    about    the    travail    he    goes 


through  in  making  hard  decisions,  as  I 
know  .something  about  the  travail  every 
Senator  goes  through  in  trying  to  do 
what  he  believes  is  best  for  the  Nation's 
welfare  in  reaching  sound  decisions.  I 
know  of  his  deep  and  sincere  concern 
when  trying  to  reach  the  right  conclu- 
sions and  in  doing  the  right  thing  on 
broad  policy  questions. 

That  is  the  basi<  for  sajing  further 
that  I  believe  his  long  tenure  in  the 
Senate,  both  as  a  Senator  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  his  integrity  certainly  en- 
title him  to  the  position  of  chairman. 
His  proven  ability  and  his  con>istent 
energy  certainly  enUtle  him  to  it. 

However,  all  thow;  things  aside — they 
reiilly  are  not  in  l.'«uc  here  todav — the 
question  involves  the  castoms  and  ba.^ic 
principles  of  the  Senate  as  it  plan.s  and 
transacts  its  buslne««.  One  oi  the  cardi- 
nal and  mo«t  helpful  rxi\n  of  the  Semite 
is  the  rule  of  seniority,  bancd  upon  ma- 
turliv.  fxperlrnre,  s«*iv^ninc.  abiiilv  to 
work  with  colleagues,  and  an  under* 
•tandinrt  of  the  problems  which  confront 
C(iit\muift%.  That  rule  ftlt/-uUl  prrvail 
unlrns  there  are  overwheUmttg  reasons 
to  th?  contrary, 

I  sutimtt  that  ifuf  arc  im  rensons  as- 
sltru'4  and  n*!  bill  of  t«r?'<'u!«r*  vinm 
which  even  be«m  to  seiiouAiy  rai~«  the 
queMion  In  this  ex**. 

Fir%t.  I  fthould  like  f)  refer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ore<{on  snd  his  charK>>^  with 
ref'Trnce  to  a  sp«Th  he  Kaid  aas  made 
In  Mi»'is.Mppi  by  tl  ••  senior  Senator  from 
MlMKis^lppi.  I  had  only  an  hour's  ad- 
vance notice  that  this  matter  would  be 
brou'^ht  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  but  I  did  have  an  opportunity  to 
refer  to  a  cp.mpairn  .speech  by  my  col- 
league that  I  understood  might  be  men- 
tioned by  the  itnior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  charges  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon were  based  on  facts  concerning  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi of  the  Semite  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee which  handled  so-called  civil 
rinhts  bills,  and  the  fact  that  although 
the  subcommittee  was  supposed  to  meet 
once  a  week,  it  had  not  met  for  the  last 
2  years.  Those  charges  pertain  to  the 
82d  Congress,  which  convened  in  1951. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  was 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  The  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  the  civil  rights  bills 
have  been  checked  with  reference  to 
the.se  charges. 

I  base  my  information  on  the  offlcial 
files  which  have  lieen  checked.  Seven 
such  bills  came  before  the  Eastland  sub- 
committee in  the  period  in  question  dur- 
ing the  time  he  wa.s  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. No  request  was  made  at  any 
time  for  hearings  or  for  consideration  by 
the  subcommittee  of  those  bills.  The  files 
have  been  checked,  and  no  record  ha.s 
been  found  of  any  request  in  wtjllng  for 
such  hearings,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  authorized  me  to 
say  that  there  was  no  request  made  to 
him  personally  for  any  hearings  on  the 
bills  or  for  any  disposition  of  them.  They 
were  the  same  old  bills  which  had  been 
before  the  Judiciary  Committees  for 
many  years,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House.    They  had  therefore  been  re- 


searched many  times,  and  many  hear- 
ings bad  been  held  on  them  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 

They  were  bills  which  were  Introduced 
at  the  convening  of  each*  new  Congress, 
as  every  Member  knows.  None  of  the 
bills  was  ever  reported  favorably  or  ad- 
versely because  there  was  no  request  to 
the  subcommittee.  Activity  on  such 
bills  during  this  period  centered  in  the 
Hou.«e.  The  custom  here  is  well  under- 
stood and  invariably  followed  that  sub- 
committees do  not  act  on  bills  unless 
requested  to  do  so. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  four 
bills  dealing  with  civil  rights  were  re- 
ferred to  Senate  committees  other  than 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Two 
bill.s  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Litbor  and  Public  Welfare;  one  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admmistration;  one  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Inter.stnte  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Only  one  of  those  bills  which 
were  referred  to  the  other  committees 
was  ever  repotted,  and  that  bill  dud 
on  th«  Senal4-  Calrndar.  The  other  bills 
were  not  even  reported. 

So,  Mr.  President,  during  that  session 
of  llie  Concres*.  at  least,  tlt«  Kco/va 
sho^s  that  there  wer**  no  heariXK  .<  re- 
quttitA  si»d  no  activity  t;y  the«e  fi«maie 
cummittei's.  Only  one  of  the  bll>  ua« 
eirer  reported  to  the  ticnale,  ana  i.  i»ja 
not  p4«'M>d  upon. 

I  now  show  a  comparUon  of  Houk« 
committ<-e  action  in  the  62d  Congress. 
Ihe  Judiciary  Committee  Calendar  of 
the  Hotifte  Khows  that  7  bills  dealing  w  ith 
civil  rights  were  referred  to  the  Hou^e 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  of  these  1  was 
tabled  by  the  committee,  and  the  other 
6  were  not  reported. 

These  are  detailed  record  fact^.  In 
view  of  such  fact,  how  could  the  East- 
land subcommittee,  or  the  chairman  of 
it.  on  the  bald  statement  of  "no  activity. ' 
be  condemned  or  be  convicted  of  any 
charf^es  of  misconduct  or  impropriety  or 
neglect  of  duty,  even  by  implication  or 
otherwise? 

Of  course,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  opposed  to  those  bills. 
In  discu-ssing  them  during  that  speech, 
he  was  exercising  one  of  the  highest 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  any 
Senator  can  exercise.  It  is  even  a  higher 
duty  than  is  casting  a  vote.  He  was 
reporting  his  activities  to  his  constit- 
uents. He  was  going  before  them  seek- 
ing reelection.  The  people  had  a  right 
to  call  for  his  record,  and  he  had  a  right 
to  discuss  It  before  them.  I  think  his 
language  shows  moderation. 

I  pass  on.  now,  Mr.  President,  to  men- 
tion briefly  1  or  2  other  thmgs  which 
have  t)een  said  here. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  referred  to 
the  doctrine  of  nullification,  or  the  tloc- 
trine  of  interposition.  There  is  under 
way  a  great  debate  in  reference  to  what 
those  terms  mean  and  as  to  the  history 
of  the  development  of  those  ideas. 
There  is  no  charge  made  here  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  ever  de- 
fended nullification  of  any  kind.  To  the 
contrary.  Mr.  President,  many,  many 
times  in  his  .speeches  he  has  cautioned, 
and    has    always    counseled    legal    ap- 
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proaches,  lawful  procedure,  and  orderly 
conduct. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Is  the  approach  of  all  of  those 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  object  to 
the  method  and  we  object  to  the  end 
result  because  we  know  that  in  great 
areas  our  people  cannot  live  under  a 
Etraitjacket  imposed  in  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  imposed,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  was  done  without  constitutional 
authority.  j 

With  great  deference  to  the  judiciary 
as  an  organ  of  our  Government,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  alwa:|'s  been  a  cock- 
pit of  controversy  with  reference  to  its 
decisions.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  others 
have  critltized  it  severely.  But  I  shall 
not  go  into  that  here.  1  shall  say  much 
more  about  it  later.         I 

But  Senators  can  scan  from  beglnnln? 
to  end  the  record  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  MlMiissippl  and  the  arguments  he 
hss  made.  They  will  be  found  to  coun- 
sel legal  »pr>roiiches  and  legal  matters, 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  with  ref- 
erem**  to  the  char^f-s  (A  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  LririMro  about  the 
senior  Sen-'^tor  ituta  MiASi/'SippI  havlnif 
ttptm-^ntd  //rKanlzfitlotis  which  the  S<^- 
iitojr  from  New  York  e^'V*  sre  orwanized 
to  nullify  the  Hupi'-me  Court's  decision, 
lie  named  the  citi/ens  councils  or«anL£cd 
In  larKe  areas  of  thu  country.  He  said 
th'  y  made  eflort?!  to  defy  the  Constitu- 
tion. His  charues  are  not  (otmded  on 
facts. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  speaking  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  with  rtlerenre  to  the  citizens 
councils  in  mv  home  State — and  I  ask 
his  attention,  now — on  my  responsibility 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  and  as  a  citi- 
ren.  I  can  say  of  my  pergonal  knowledge 
that  in  many  counties  in  Mississippi  the 
citizens  councils  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  condemns  here  today — I  think, 
because  he  does  not  know  the  facts — 
are  offering  the  vci*y  finest  kiiid  of  high- 
level  leadership  at  the  local  level  for 
our  colored  leaders  who  are  bewildered 
by  the  efforts  of  those  imix)sing  outside 
leadership.  In  many  cases  it  is  to  these 
local  citizens  councils  In  the  counties 
that  these  fine  Negro  leaders  go — min- 
isters, teachers,  and  others — for  encour- 
agement and  for  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems which  face  them.  I  can  further 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
these  councils  largely  represent  the  con- 
structive, patient,  understanding  leader- 
ship of  white  citizens  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  where  the  two  races  live  to- 
gether in  large  numbers. 

But.  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  there  is 
now  a  marked  deterioration  of  the  good 
race  relations  which  have  been  built  up 
for  almost  100  years.  There  is  a  steady 
deterioration  week  after  week.  After  all 
those  outside  influences  have  run  their 
course  and  have  tern  down  the  fine  rela- 
tions which  have  existed,  they  will  finally 
retire  from  the  field  of  their  destruction. 
Then,  as  heretofore,  the  same  patient 
understanding  local  white  and  colored 
leaders  will  return  to  the  scene  and  start 
their  task  over  again. 

That  Is  the  real  and  only  hope  for  the 
right  kind  of  relations  between  the  races 


in  great  areas  of  the  South  today.  I 
base  my  hope  on  that.  I  do  not  know 
when  that  rebuilding  period  can  start, 
becau.se  I  do  not  know  how  long  the 
downward  trend  will  continue,  but  those 
who  are  tearing  down  our  race  relations 
will  finally  retire,  and  then  we  shall  have 
to  build  again.  Until  that  atmosphere 
prevails,  things  will  probably  become 
worse  instead  of  better,  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  done  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  citizens  councils  and  other  groups 
like  them  are  offering  leadership  to  both 
the  colored  and  white  races  in  this  field, 
which  no  one  can  understand  unless  he 
has  lived  there  and  gotten  the  feel  of  it 
and  understands  the  innermost  feelings 
and  attitudes  of  those  who  are  involved 
In  the  question. 

So,  Mr.  President,  jvith  all  deference 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York— and  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  I  appreciate  their  feel- 
Ing.s  with  reference  to  their  duty— I  re- 
spectfully submit  to  this  great  body  that 
there  has  not  been  a  scintilla  of  real 
evld'-nce  of  any  xtnnt^th  or  value  which 
even  bcgitis  to  point  any  finger  of  su»- 
plcUrt),  by  proof  or  ity  implication,  with 
ttUrtmee  to  the  real  ((ual  fications  of 
this  outstanding,  hard-working  HensiUyr, 
my  colleague,  for  the  clutirman^thlp  of 
tills  committee. 

Upon  his  own  merit,  and  utuler  the 
customs  of  this  great  body.  I  hope  the 
Si-nate  will  forthwith  confirm  the  ap- 
pointment. I  predict  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mis£u;sippi  with  his  wonderful 
ability,  an  outstanding  tenure  of  office. 
When  he  has  assumed  this  offlce.  I  pre- 
dict for  him  a  distinguished  record  of 
helpful  service  as  chairman  of  this  truly 
great  committee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  debate  the  Senate  listened  to  a 
disquisition  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  in  which  he  indi- 
cated his  views  on  some  of  the-legal  ques- 
tions which  are  currently  being  discussed 
throughout  the  country.  I  might  say  to 
him  that  as  I  listened  to  him  state  his 
position  on  such  so-called  legal  doctrines 
as  interposition  and  nullification,  I 
agreed  with  him.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  a  dedicated  desire  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  as  it  may  be  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  land.  I  think 
the  doctrines  of  interposition  and  nulli- 
fication are  unsound,  unconstitutional, 
wrong,  and  destructive. 

That,  however,  if  I  may  respectfully 
say  so.  is  not  the  issue  before  the  Senate 
on  this  occasion.  The  question  before 
us  is  whether  the  majority  Meml>€rs  of 
the  Senate,  who  sit  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  shall  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  the  majority  membership  of 
the  committees  shall  be,  and,  under  a 
long  established  custom,  who  the  chair- 
men of  the  committees  shall  be.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  customs  of  the 
Senate. 

On  many  occasions,  as  one  of  the  new- 
er Members  of  the  Senate.  I  have  tried 
to  indicate  my  belief  that  some  of  the 
rules  of  this  body  need  to  be  changed. 
I  voted  with  a  handful  of  Senators — no 
more  than  that — to  amend  the  rules  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  the  filibuster.     It  has 


been  rather  amusing  to  see  some  Sena- 
tors who  voted  against  the  filibuster  par- 
ticipate in  filibusters  subsequently  on 
the  floor.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that. 
Filibusters  are  still  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate,  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  engage  in  them.  So  it  is  per- 
fectly proper,  I  suppose,  to  indicate  op- 
position to  fllibusters,  but  still  to  engage 
in  them  when  the  occasion  arises. 

On  my  right  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  BusHl,  with  whom  I 
sponsored  a  resolution  a  year  ago  to  pro- 
vide, for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a  code  of  fair 
procedure  with  respect  to  the  activities 
of  committees.  Thus  far.  nothing  has 
been  done  with  respect  to  the  resolution. 
I  must  say  that  I  question  the  seniority 
rule  or  custom  as  it  has  been  passed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  In 
the  Senate. 

However,  the  question  has  been  qult« 
accurately  stated  earlier.  The  question 
Is,  Should  the  majority  membership  of 
the  Senate  have  the  rieht  to  present  th« 
type  of  resolution  which  Is  now  befor« 
the  Senate,  and  to  expect  that  Senator! 
on  the  minority  side  will  approve  It?  X 
answer  the  qttestlon  In  the  affirmative, 

I  want  to  fay,  rather  Jocularly,  but 
not  entirely  so,  that  the  situation  in  tho 
Senate  is  such  that  there  are  49  membera 
of  the  great  Democratic  Party  and  47 
members  of  the  great  Republican  Party. 
One  of  our  colleagues,  the  distinguish^ 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr, 
MoBScl,  was  elected  5  years  ago  as  a  Re- 
publican. He  saw  fit  to  change  his  regis- 
tration. I  do  not  quarrel  with  his  deci- 
sion; I  merely  point  to  it.  Then  he 
moved  over  to  the  Democratic  side.  Had 
he  not  done  so.  the  Republican  Party  in 
this  year  of  1956  would  have  controlled 
the  committees  of  the  Senate.  So  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Oregon  that  I  rather 
regret  his  change  of  registration  during 
the  last  term. 

Had  he  not  undertaken  to  make  that 
change,  the  problem  which  some  Sena- 
tors have  raised  today  would  not  now  be 
before  the  Senate;  and  we  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  would  then  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  selecting  from  among  us  the 
Senator  who  we  would  believe  could  best 
serve  in  the  capacity  ctf  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  would 
have  his  name  now  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration  and  for  what  I  am  certain 
would  be  the  complete  majority  approval 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  comment  upon  the 
remarks  and  observations  made  by  my 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, I  am  certain  he  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  frequently  in  life  we  have  to 
make  a  choice  among  evils. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  t>efore  the  Senate  seems  to  me 
to  offer  an  opportunity  to  make  a  few 
observations  which  I  have  had  on  my 
mind  for  a  long  time— long  before  this 
particular  situation  arose — revolving 
around  the  selection  of  a  chairman  ol 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
knows  as  well  as  I  know  that  I  do  not 
aRree  with  him  about  a  good  liany 
things.  I  have  differed  with  him  in  a 
great  many  respects  durint?  our  joint 
membership  in  the  Senate,  particularly 
when  I  was  the  majority  leader  and  was 
sepking  to  obtain  votes  on  controversial 
questions,  in  which  he  cooperated  with 
other  Senators  to  prevent  a  vote.  I  was 
somewhat  peeved  at  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  also  at  some  of  our  col- 
leagues who  joined  in  that  enterprise. 
I  might  say  that  those  Senators  were  so 
numerous  that  I  did  not  get  votes  on 
many  of  the  propositions  on  which  I 
thought  the  Senate  should  vote. 

I  have  disagreed  on  many  problems 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  who  were 
chairman  of  other  committees.  I  still 
dl.snTrce  with  seme  of  them.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  inteilccuual  friction  which 
Is  created  by  debate  in  the  Senate  en 
fundamental  ideals,  this  body  would  be 
even  duller  than  it  is.  So  I  think  it  is 
advantaseous  to  the  country  that  we 
should  differ  now  and  then,  and  that 
we  should  have  the  courage  to  express 
our  difTerences. 

So  when  I  say  that  I  have  difTercd 
and  now  differ  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  on  many  problems,  I  am  only 
saying  what  I  could  say  about  other 
Senators. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  and  regret- 
table that  any  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  should  anywhere,  under 
any  circumstances,  ur^e  the  people,  or 
any  con.'jiderable  number  of  thorn,  to 
nullify,  disrceard.  or  flout  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Frequently  we  have  heard,  as  we  still 
hear,  that  ours  is  a  governmf'nt  of  la^s, 
and  not  of  men.  I  have  never  fully 
agreed  with  that  theory.  Ours  Is  a  '-rov-^ 
emment  of  laws  and  of  men.  Without 
men.  we  could  have  no  laws,  because 
mien  must  enact  the  laws.  Without  men. 
the  laws  could  nut  be  interpreted,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  ijfcterpret  the 
laws.  Without  men.  the  laws  could  not 
be  enforced. 

So  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
inconsistent,  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but 
elsewhere,  for  men  to  urg^  that  ours  is 
a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men, 
when  they  oppose  something;  and  then, 
on  another  occasion,  when  it  suits  their 
particular  ideals  or  convenience,  to  urge 
that  ours  is  a  government  of  men.  and 
not  of  laws. 

To  advocate  or  to  urr^e  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  ignore  the  courts 
and  to  refuse  to  abide  by  their  decisions 
would  bo.  in  efTect.  to  nullify  the  law  and 
to  create  men  in  their  individual  capaci- 
ties as  the  interpreters  and  the  executors 
of  our  laws.  So  I  do  not.  in  any  sen?e, 
concur  in  the  view  that  ours  is  a  govern- 
ment either  of  laws  or  of  men.  sepa- 
rately; I  contend  that  it  is  a  goverrunent 
of  laws  and  of  men.  Men  must  enact 
the  lav.s.  Men  must  interpret  the  laws; 
otherwise,  they  would  be  dead  letters  on 
our  statute  books. 

Therefore.  I  regret  to  have  to  observe 
that  any  Senator,  especially  one  who 
occupies  a  position  of  rcsponsibihty  and 
leadership,  should  advocate  that  people 
ignore  the  laws  as  interpreted  by  our 
courts,   because   that   would   ultimately 


and  inevitably  lend  to  chaos,  lawless- 
ness, and  disorder  in  our  country. 

These  remarks  are  not  directed  par- 
ticularly at  any  Senator,  but  to  all  of 
us  generally.  Notwithstanding  the  fact. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  have  disagreed,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  dlsafrree.  in 
some  respects,  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  I  respect  his  Internty.  I  re- 
spect his  sincerity.  I  respect  his  ability. 
The  problem  before  the  Senate  today  is 
whether  we  shall  follow  the  custom — 
not  the  law  or  the  rule,  except  in  an  un- 
written way — which  hr.s  been,  with  3 
exception-s.  adhered  to  by  the  Senate  for 
165  years,  or  w hether  we  shall  upset  tl.e 
method  by  which  the  Senate  clioosco  the 
chairmen  of  Its  committees. 

Du'.inp:  all  the  history  of  the  country 
and  the  Senate  there  have  been  argu- 
ments sincerely  made  by  both  sides  and 
by  all  sides  as  to  how  the  Sci;ate  should 
select  the  chairmen  of  Its  committees 
The  Senate  has  from  time  immemori.il 
considered  that  (luc-.tion.  The  La  Fol- 
lette-Monroney  joint  committ'^e.  in  13 18. 
in  considering  the  Reorganization  Act. 
considered  very  carefully  and  in  detail 
the  question  of  the  choosing  of  the  chair- 
men of  committees  by  seniority,  or  by 
some  other  method.  The  committee  was 
njt  able  to  find  a.ny  better  method  thr.n 
that  v.hich  has  been  in  voTue  in  ti.e 
Senate  ever  since  its  establi.'shment. 

It  has  been  marly  30  years  since  I 
came  to  this  body.  For  nearly  14  years 
I  w  as  a  Member  ol  the  H  use.  I  had  con- 
sidered the  question  In  the  otl^er  Hou:e, 
and  I  have  considered  it  in  the  Senate. 
Much  as  I  admit,  and  I  am  free  to  adimt. 
the  imperfections  fcf  the  seniority  sjii- 
tcm.  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  de- 
vi.^.e  a  belter  system  th.in  the  seniority 
sy.stem  for  the  selection  of  chairmen  of 
committees. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  chair- 
men of  committees  be  elected  by  the 
committees.  In  that  event  the  element 
of  personaliti'^s  and  favoriljim  would 
come  into  play,  and  there  would  be  lo-;- 
roUins  and  electioneeiinK  for  the  vou-s 
of  the  committee  mcmojrs  by  these  who 
wcintcd  to  te  chairmen.  If  the  Senu.e 
should  adopt  thai  method  I  doultt  very 
much  that  it  would  adhere  to  it  very 
long,  because  it  would  result  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  situation.  Jealousies,  am- 
bitions, and  all  the  frailties  of  human  na- 
ture would  crop  ojt  in  tlie  elcclionci  rui<? 
methods  of  men  who  wanted  to  be  chair- 
men of  ccmmittets. 

I  do  not  believe  we  could  have  a  more 
satisfactory  method  by  which  tiie  t^tn- 
ate  selects  chairmen  of  its  committee.*; 
than  the  method  which  has  been  in 
vogue,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
cases  mentioned,  ever  since  the  Senate 
was  established. 

In  brief,  the  fact  Is  that  for  nearly  a 
century  and  three-quarters  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  House 
of  Representatives,  has  chosen  the  qhair- 
men  of  its  committees  by  seniority,  with 
rare  exceptions,  where  the  presumption 
of  long  experience  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  le??islation  has  played  some  part. 
Neither  House  has  ever  been  willing  to 
adopt  another  method  or  has  found  a 
better  method  of  choosing  the  chairmen 
of  its  committees. 


While,  as  I  have  said,  the  system  has 
its  imperfections,  on  tlie  whole  it  has 
brought  forth  some  Kfeat  men.  men  of 
outstanding  intellect  and  character  in 
the  legislative  history  of  the  United 
States. 

So.  in  the  absence  of  any  better  meth- 
od of  choosing'  chaiimen  of  committees, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  thaL  every  now 
and  then  someone  mif^ht  become  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  who^e  appoint- 
ment we  mi!4iit  be  opposed,  or  entertain 
a  feelin :  that  it  was  not  appropriate, 
neither  I  nor  anybody  elre  I  kno.v  of  his 
been  able  to  suM'.'c.st  a  better  method  fur 
chooiing  the  chairmen  of  our  commit- 
tees; and  until  .somebody  finds  a  better 
m'^thod  I  myself  phall  not  advocate  or 
approve  of  any  other  method  by  which 
chairmen  of  committees  shall  be  selected. 

We  could  '-:o  up  and  down  the  lt.«;ts  of 
our  committees  and  express  some  oppo- 
sition to  c  chairman  or  to  his  selection, 
based  on  our  agreement  or  di.s;igrecment 
with  his  views  about  public  matters,  but 
here  we  recognize  the  right  of  every 
Senator,  as  we  recognize  the  rmht  of 
every  American,  to  entertain  vlevs  hon- 
clly  arrived  at.  and  to  express  his  views: 
for  6f  V  hat  value  is  it  to  think  unle.-s  r.ne 
can  also  speak'*  We  Ixilieve  in  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  thou;;ht. 

So.  Mr.  Presid.nt.  without  further  Im- 
positun  upon  the  lime  and  patience  of 
the  Senate.  I  wli.h  to  .v  y  that  I  shall  vote 
for  the  Senator  from  MissLksippi  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cii.ry.  not;viih^t»nd;r.4  the  fact  that  I 
di.sa^;rce  witli  him  about  a  gjod  m^iny 
thini's.  and  he  knjw.s  tliat  I  do. 

I  felt  like  making  these  remarks  In 
Justification  of  our  melho<l  of  chooiing 
the  chairmen  of  Senate  cmmiliees.  be- 
cau.^e  any  other  method  we  might  adept, 
so  far  as  I  knjw  now.  would  result  in 
mere  harm  than  rood,  and  would  ulti- 
m.itely  c;'  rater  d.im^;:e  to  the  legis- 

l.iiive  p.  than  would  be  caused  by 

adhering  to  the  system  we  have  adopted 
and  followed,  with  the  three  exceptions 
named  by  the  .Monitor  from  Oregon,  for 
whom  I  a!io  have  the  deepest  affection 
and  re  pect. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  st-'.ted.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  rer^Iufion  >-'.bmjtted  by  my 
coUeni-ue.  the  Senat.-  fi,,m  Kentucky,  to 
name  the  Senator  fi  om  Mississippi  chair- 
man of  the  Comm  tire  on  the  Judiciary. 

Ih-  PRE>iDINO  OFrlCEll  «Mr. 
MA^.•sritl.^  in  the  chair*.  The  question 
is  en  anreeinc  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  tS.  Res.  223)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Tho 
Chair  will  sta.e  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness was  not  laid  before  the  Senate  at 
2  o'clock,  becau.se  the  resolution  which 
was  then  under  consideration  was  a 
privileged  matter. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCi: 
OP  COLORADO  KIVER  S10RAGE 
PROJECT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
500 »  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Colorado  River  storage  proicct 
and  participating  projects,  and  for  othci 
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purposes,   which   was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  order  to  Initiate  the  comprehen- 
sive development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  for  the  pur- 
poftrs.  among  others,  of  regulating  the  flow 
of  the  Colorado  River,  storing  water  for  bene- 
ficial consumptive  use.  making  It  possible 
for  the  States  of  the  upper  basin  to  utilize, 
consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact,  the  apportionments 
made  to  and  among  them  In  the  Colorado 
River  compact  and  the  upi>er  Colorado  River 
Basin  compact,  respectively,  providing  for  the 
reclamation  of  arid  and  Mmiarld  land,  for 
the  control  of  floods,  and  for  the  generation 
of  hydroelectric  power,  as  an  Incident  of  the 
foregoing  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terli)r  la  hereby  authorized  (I)  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  following  Initial 
units  of  the  Colorado  RUier  storage  project, 
consisting  of  dams,  reservoirs,  powerplants, 
transmission  facllltlrs.  land  appurtenant 
W'jrks:  Curccantl.  Flaming  Gorge.  Navaho 
(dam  and  reservoir  only),  and  Glen  Canyon: 
Prorid»'d.  That  the  Curecantl  Dam  shall  be 
constructed  to  a  height  which  will  Impound 
not  less  than  940.000  acre-Ieet  of  water  or 
will  create  a  reservoir  of  cuch  greater  capacity 
•s  can  be  obtained  by  a  high  waterlliie  lo- 
cated at  7.520  feet  above  mean  sea  level  and 
that  construction  thereof  ihall  not  be  under- 
U'tken  until  the  Secretary  has.  on  the  ba«U 
of  further  engineering  and  economic  Inves- 
tigations, rerxumined  the  economic  Justifica- 
tion of  such  unit  and.  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate documentation  In  the  form  of  a 
supplemental  report,  has  certified  to  the  Con- 
gress and  t<»  the  President  that.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, the  benefiu  of  such  unit  will  exceed 
Us  costs:  and  i2)  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  following  a<ldlilonal  reclama- 
tion projects  (Includlni;  power-generating 
and  transmission  facilities  related  thereto), 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  participating  proj- 
ects: Central  Utah  (Initial  phase).  Emery 
County.  Fla  .  Hummond.  La  BarRe.  Lyman, 
Painla  (including  the  Minnesota  unit,  a  dam 
and  reservoir  on  Muddy  Creek  Just  atxjve  \ta 
confluence  with  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gun- 
nison River,  and  other  necessary  works) .  Pine 
River  extension.  Seedkadee.  Silt,  and  Smith 
Fork:  Pronded  further.  That  as  part  of  the 
Glen  Canyon  unit  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  take  adequate  protective  meas- 
ures to  i>reclude  impairment  of  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  National  Monument. 

Sec  2.  In  carrying  out  further  Investiga- 
tions of  projects  UTider  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  in  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin, 
the  8ecret.iry  shall  give  priority  to  comple- 
tion of  planning  reixirts  on  the  Gix)sberry. 
San  Juan-Chama.  Navaho.  Parshall.  Trouble- 
S)me.  Rabbit  Ear.  E.agle  Divide.  San  Miguel, 
West  Divide.  Bluestone.  Battlement  Mesa, 
Tomlchl  Creek.  East  River.  Ohio  Creek.  Fruit- 
land  Mesa,  Bostwlck  Park.  Grand  Mesa.  Dal- 
K-u  Creek.  Savery-Pot  Hook.  Dolores.  Fruit 
Growers  Extension.  Anlmas-La  Plata.  Yellow 
Jacket,  and  Sublette  participating  projects. 
Said  reports  shall  t»e  completed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  funds  are  made  available  therefor 
and  shall  be  submitted  promptly  to  the  .affec- 
ted States  and  thereafter  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress:  Proi  idrd.  That  with  refer- 
ence to  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project,  the  storage  for  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  water  Imported  from 
the  San  Juan  River  shall  ( 1 )  be  limited  to  a 
single  oflstream  dam  and  reservoir  on  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Chama  River.  (2)  be  used  solely 
for  control  and  regulation  r.nd  no  power 
facilities  shall  be  established,  installed  or 
operated  thereat,  and  (3)  be  operated  at  all 
times  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  ir  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  Rio  Grande  Compact  as  admin- 
istered by  ihe  Rio  Grande  Compact  Commis- 
sion. The  preparation  of  detailed  designs 
and  specifications  of  the  worlu  proposed  to 
be  constructed  In  connection  with  projects 


shall  be  carried  as  far  forward  as  th3  investi- 
gations thereof  indicate  Is  reasonable  in  the 
circumstances. 

In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  benefits  of  the  Curecantl  unit  do  not 
exceed  Its  costs,  he  shall  give  priority  to  com- 
pletion of  a  planning  report  on  the  Juniper 
unit. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress, 
In  authorizing  only  those  projects  designated 
In  section  1  of  this  act,  and  In  authorizing 
priority  In  planning  only  those  additional 
projects  designated  In  section  2  of  this  act, 
to  limit,  restrict,  or  otherwise  Interfere  with 
such  comprehensive  development  as  will  pro- 
vide for  the  consumptive  use  by  States  of 
the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin  of  waters,  the 
use  of  which  Is  apportioned  to  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  by  the  Colorado  River 
compact  and  to  each  State  thereof  by  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Ba£in  compact,  nor 
to  preclude  consideration  and  authorization 
by  the  Congress  of  additional  projects  under 
the  allcKntionn  in  the  compacts  as  additional 
needs  are  indicated.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  no  dam  or  reservoir  construc- 
ted under  the  authorization  of  this  act  shall 
be  within  any  national  park  or  monument. 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
net.   In   constructing,   operating,  and   main- 
taining the  units  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age  project   and   the   participating   projects 
listed   in   section    1   of  this   act.   the   Secre- 
tary shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  (act  of  June  17.  1902,  32  Stat. 
388.   and   acts   amendatory   thereof   or   sup- 
plementary thereto)  :  Proi ided.  That  (a)   Ir- 
rigation   repayment   contracts   shall    be   en- 
tered Into  which,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  the  Paonia  and  Eden  projects,  pro- 
vide for  repayment  of  the  obligation  assumed 
thereunder  with  resp>ect  to  any  project  con- 
tract unit  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
50  years  exclusive  of  any  development  period 
authorized  by  law:   (b)   prior  to  construction 
of    Irrigation    dLstribution    facilities,    repay- 
ment contracts  shall  be  made  with  an  "or- 
ganization" as   defined   in   paragraph   2    (g) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939   (53 
Stat.   1187)    which  has  the  capacity  to  levy 
asse.wments  upon   all  taxable  real   property 
located   within    Its    boundaries   to   assist    in 
making  repayments,  except  where  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  lands  to  be  served  are 
owned  by  the  United  States;    (c)    contracts 
relating  to  municipal  water  supply  may  be 
made  without  regard   to  the   limitations  of 
the   last   sentence   of  section   9    (c)    of   the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of   1939;   and    (d), 
as  to  Indian  lands  within,  under  or  served 
by    any    participating    project,    payment    of 
construction  costs  within  the  capability  of 
the   land   to  repay   shall   be   subject   to  the 
act  of  July  1.  1932   (47  Stat.  564)  :   Provided 
further.  That  for  a  period  of  10  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  no  water 
from    any    participating    project    authorized 
by  this  act  shall  be  delivered  to  any  water 
user  for  the  production  on  newly  Irrigated 
lands  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  as 
defined  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or 
any  amendment  thereof.  If  the  total  supply 
of  such  commodity  for  the  marketing  year 
In  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  nor- 
mally l>e  marketed  Is  In  excess  of  the  normal 
supply   as  defined   In   section   301    (b)    (10) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture calls  for  an  Increase  in  production 
of  such  commodity  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security.     All  units  and  participating 
projects  shall  be  subject  to  the  apportion- 
ments of  the  use  of  water  between  the  upper 
and  lower  basins  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
among  the  States  of  the  upper  basin  fixed 
in  the  Colorado  River  compact  and  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  compact,  respectively, 
and    to   the   terms   of   the   treaty   with   the 
United   Mexican   States    (treaty   series  994). 
Sec.  5.  (a)   There   Is  hereby  authorised  a 
separate  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  be  iLnown  as  the  Upper  Colorado 


River  Basin  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "basin  fund"),  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  as  hereafter  pro- 
vided, for  carrying  out  provisions  of  this  act 
other  than  section  8. 

(b)  All  appropriations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  other  than  section  8.  shAll  be  credited 
to  the  Basin  Fund  as  advances  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  All  revenues  collected  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Basin  Fund,  and  shall 
be  available,  without  further  appropriation, 
for  ( 1 )  defraying  the  costs  of  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacements  of.  and 
emergency  expenditures  for.  all  facilities  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and  par- 
ticipating projects,  within  such  separate  lim- 
itations as  may  be  Included  in  annual  appro- 
priation acts:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to 
each  participating  project,  such  costs  shall 
t)e  paid  from  revenues  received  from  each 
such  project;  (2)  payment  as  required  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section:  and  (3)  pay- 
ment as  required  by  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.  Revenues  credited  to  the  Basin 
Fund  shall  not  be  available  for  appropriation 
for  construction  of  the  units  and  partici- 
pating projects  authorized  by  or  pvirsuant 
to  this  act. 

(d)  Revenues  in  the  Basin  Fund  In  excess 
of  operating  needs  shall  be  paid  annually  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  return — 

(1)  the  costs  of  each  unit,  participating 
project,  or  any  separable  feature  thereof 
which  are  allocated  to  power  pvirsuant  to 
section  6  of  this  act.  within  a  period  of  years 
not  exceeding  the  expected  economic  life  of 
such  unit  or  participating  project  but  not 
to  exceed  100  years; 

(2)  the  costs  of  each  unit,  participating 
project,  or  any  separable  feature  thereof 
which  are  allocated  to  municipal  water  sup- 
ply pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  act,  within 
a  period  not  exceeding  50  years  from  the 
date  of  completion  of  such  unit,  participat- 
ing project,  or  separable  feature  thereof; 

(3 )  interest  on  the  unamortized  balance  of 
the  Investment  (Including  interest  during 
construction)  in  the  power  and  municipal 
water  supply  features  of  each  unit,  partici- 
pating project,  or  any  separable  feature 
thereof,  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (f),  and  Interest  due  shall  be  a  first 
charge;  and 

(4)  the  costs  of  each  storage  unit  which 
are  allocated  to  Irrigation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  act  in  equal  anr^ual  install- 
ments within  a  period  not  exceeding  50  years. 

(e)  Revenues  in  the  Basin  Fund  In  excess 
of  the  amounts  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  and  to  return  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  the  costs  set  out  In  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  shall  l>e  apportioned 
among  the  States  of  the  upper  division  in 
the  following  percentages:  Colorado,  46  per- 
cent; Utah,  21.5  percent;  Wyoming,  15.5  per- 
cent; and  New  Mexico,  17  percent;  Provided, 
That  prior  to  the  application  of  such  per- 
centages, all  revenues  remaining  In  the 
Basin  Fund  from  each  participating  project 
(or  part  thereof) ,  herein  or  hereafter  author- 
ized, after  payments,  where  applicable,  with 
respect  to  such  projects,  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  under  subparagraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (d)  oi  this  section 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  State  In  which 
such  participating  project,  or  part  thereof. 
Is  located. 

Revenue  so  apportioned  to  each  State  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  repayment  of  construc- 
tion costs  of  participating  projects  or  parts 
of  such  projects  In  the  State  to  which  such 
revenues  are  apportioned  and  shall  not  t>e 
used  for  such  purpose  In  any  other  State 
without  the  consent,  as  expressed  through 
Its  legally  constituted  authority,  of  the  State 
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to  which  aiKh  revenues  are  apportioned. 
subject  to  this  requirement  there  shall  b« 
paid  annually  Into  the  general  (\ind  of  the 
Treasury  from  the  revenues  apportioned  to 
each  State  ( 1 )  the  costs  of  each  participating 
project  herein  authorised  (except  Paonia)  or 
any  separable  feature  thereof  which  are  allo- 
cated to  Irrigatloa  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  this  act  In  equal  annual  Installments 
within  a  period  not  exceeding  50  years  la 
addition  to  any  development  period  author- 
ized by  law  from  the  date  of  completion  of 
such  participating  project  or  separable  fea- 
ture thereof,  or.  In  the  case  of  Indian  lands, 
payment  In  accordance  with  section  4  of 
this  act.  (2)  costs  of  the  Paonia  project 
which  are  beyond  the  ability  of  the  water 
users  to  repay  within  a  period  prescribed  In 
the  act  of  June  25.  1947  (61  Stat  181).  and 
(3)  costs  In  connection  with  the  irrigation 
features  of  the  Eden  project  as  specified  In 
the  act  of  June  23.  1949  (63  Stat.  277 ». 

(f)  The  interest  rate  applicable  to  each 
unit  of  the  storage  project  and  each  partici- 
pating project  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  time  the 
first  advance  is  made  for  Initiating  con- 
struction of  said  unit  or  project.  Such  in- 
terest rate  shall  be  determined  by  csUculating 
the  average  yield  to  maturity  on  the  basis  of 
dally  closing  market  bid  quotations  during 
the  month  of  June  next  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  said  advance  is  made,  on  ell 
Interest-bearing  marlcetable  public  debt  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  having  a  matu- 
rity date  of  15  or  more  yeais  from  the  flc^t 
day  of  said  month,  and  by  adjusting  such 
average  annual  yield  to  the  nearest  one- 
elghih  of  1  percent. 

(g)  Business-type  budgets  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  annually  for  ail  oper- 
ations financed  by  the  Basin  Fund. 

Sec.  6.  Upon  completion  of  each  unit, 
participating  project,  or  separable  feature 
thereof  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  total 
costs  (excluding  any  expenditures  authorized 
by  section  8  of  this  act)  of  constructing  said 
unit,  project,  or  feature  to  px)wer.  Irrigation, 
municipal  water  supply,  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, or  any  other  purposes  authorized 
under  reclamation  law.  Allocations  of  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  costs 
to  authorized  nonreimbursable  purposes 
shall  be  iionreturnable  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Costs  idlocated  to  Irrigation  of 
Indian-owned  tribal  cr  restricted  lands  with- 
in, under,  or  served  by  any  participating 
project,  and  beyond  the  capability  of  such 
land  to  repay,  shall  be  nonreimbursable.  On 
January  1  of  each  year  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  for  the  previous  fi.-cal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1957, 
upon  the  status  of  the  revenues  from  and 
the  cost  of  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect and  the  participating  projects.  The 
Secretary's  report  shall  be  prepared  to  reflect 
accurately  the  Federal  lnvei>tment  allocated 
at  that  time  to  power,  to  irrlt'allon.  and  to 
other  purposes,  the  progress  uf  return  and 
repayment  thereon,  and  the  estimated  rate 
of  progress,  year  by  year,  In  accomplishing 
full  repayment. 

Stc.  7.  The  hydroelectric  powerplants  au- 
thorized by  this  act  to  be  constructed,  oper- 
ated, and  maintained  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  operated  in  conjunction  with  other  Fed- 
eral powerplants.  present  and  potential,  so 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  praoiicable 
amount  of  power  and  energy  that  can  be 
sold  at  firm  power  and  energy  rates,  but  no 
exercise  of  the  authority  hereby  granted  shall 
affect  or  Interfere  with  the  operation  of  any 
provision  of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Readjustment  Act.  or  any 
contract  lawfully  entered  into  under  said 
acts  without  the  consent  of  the  other  con- 
tracting parties.  Neither  the  Impounding 
nor  the  use  of  water  for  the  generation  of 
power  and  energy  at  the  plants  of  the  Colo< 


rado  River  storage  project  shall  preclude  or 
Impair  the  appropriation  for  domestic  or 
agricultural  purposes,  pursuant  to  applicable 
State  law.  of  water  apportioned  to  the 
States  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Sec.  8.  In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River  storai;e  project 
and  of  the  participating  projects,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  and  directed  to  Investigate, 
plan,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  (1) 
public  recreational  facilities  on  lands  with- 
drawn cr  acquired  for  the  development  of 
said  project  or  of  said  participating  projects, 
to  conserve  the  scenery,  the  natural,  historic, 
and  archeologic  objects,  and  the  wildlife  on 
said  lands,  and  to  provide  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  same  and  of  the  water 
areas  created  by  these  projects  by  such  means 
as  are  consistent  with  the  primary  puri>oses 
of  said  projects;  and  (2)  facilities  to  mltipate 
losses  of  and  Improve  conditions  for  the 
propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  to 
withdraw  public  lands  from  entry  or  ether 
disposition  under  the  public  land  laws  neces- 
sary for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  facilities  herein  pro- 
vided, and  to  dispone  of  them  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governmental  agencies  by 
lease,  transfer,  exchange,  or  conveyance  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  best  pro- 
mote their  development  and  operation  In 
the  public  Interest.  All  costs  Incurred  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  notuelmburs- 
able  and  nonreturnable. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  contained  In  th's  act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  con- 
strue. Interpret,  modify,  cr  be  in  conHict 
with  any  provL^lon  of  the  Bt5u!der  Canyon 
Project  Act  (43  Stat.  1027).  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon  Project  Adjuctmenl  Act  (54  Stat.  774), 
the  Colorado  River  compact,  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  B;'sin  compact,  the  Rio  Grande 
compact  of  1928.  or  the  Treaty  with  the 
United  Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series  994) . 

Sf.c.  10.  Expendituies  for  the  Flaming 
Gorge,  Glen  Canyon,  Curecanti.  and  Naxaho 
initial  units  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
soil  survey  and  land  classification  require- 
ments of  the  Interior  Department  Appropria- 
tlon  Act,   1954. 

S£C.  11.  Construction  of  the  projects  herein 
authorized  shall  proceed  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent With  budgetary  requirements  arhd 
the  economic  needs  of  the  country. 

Sfc.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  cut  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  clherwl.-^e  appropriated,  su-li 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  act.  but  not  to  exceed 
$760  million. 

Sec  13.  In  planning  the  additional  devel- 
opment necessary  to  the  full  consumptive 
use  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  w.iters  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  allocated  to  the  upper 
basin  and  in  planning  the  use  of  and  in 
using  credits  from  net  power  revenues  avn'l- 
able  for  the  purpose  of  a.s.'.lstln'?  In  the  pry- 
outs  of  costs  of  particippting  projects  herein 
and  hereafter  authorized  In  the  States  of 
Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming, 
the  Secretary  shall  have  regard  for  the 
achievement  within  each  of  such  States 
of  the  fullest  practicable  consumptive  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
system  consittent  with  the  apporticnmmt 
thereof  amoni»  such  States. 

Sec  14.  In  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  all  facilities,  authorized  by  Federal  law 
and  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the  basin 
of  the  Colorado  River,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  directed  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon.  Project  Act, 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act, 
and  the  Treaty  with  the  United  Mexican 
States,  in  the  storase  and  release  of  water 
from  reservoirs  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  tlie  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  to  so  comply,  any  State  of 
the  Colorado  River  B.isin  may  maintain  an 
action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  sec  - 
tion.  and  conaent  is  given  to  the  Joinder  of 
the  United  States  as  a  party  In  such  suit  or 
suits. 

&MC.  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  Institute  studies  and  to  mai-.e  a 
report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  States  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  of  the  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River, 
of  all  transmountain  diversions  of  water  of 
the  Colorado  River  system  and  of  all  other 
storage  and  -reclamation  projects  In  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin. 

Snc    16.  As  used  in  this  act — 

The  terms  "Colorado  River  Basin."  "C(.|o- 
rado  River  compjict."  "Colorado  River  lys- 
tfin."  "Lee  Ferry."  "States  of  the  upper  di- 
vision." "upper  basin."  and  "domebtlc  use" 
shall  have  the  meaning  ascribed  to  them  In 
article  II  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact; 

Tlie  term  "States  of  the  upper  Colorado 
Ri\er  Basin"  shall  mean  the  3Utes  of  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  New  Mexico,  UUh.  and  Wy- 
oming: 

The  term  "upper  Colorado  River  Basin" 
shall  have  the  bame  miauiug  a^  'the  term 
"upper  basin": 

The  term  "upper  Colorado  River  Bakln 
compact"  shall  mean  that  certain  compact 
executed  on  October  11.  1948.  by  commis- 
sioners representing  the  States  of  Arizona. 
Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
and  consented  to  by  the  Con'-ress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  act  of  April  «. 
1949  (63  Stat    31): 

The  term  "Rio  Grande  compact"  shall 
mean  that  certain  comp.ict  executed  on 
March  18.  19C8.  by  cummlssioners  represent- 
ing the  States  of  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas  and  consented  to  by  the  Congrefs  cf 
the  United  States  of  America  by  act  of  May 
31.  Iii39  (53  Stat.  785  c 

The  term  "treaty  with  the  United  Mexican 
States"  shall  mean  that  certain  ireatv  be- 
tween the  Uhited  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States  signed  at  Washing- 
ton. District  of  Ojlumbla.  February  3.  1944, 
relating  to  the  utilisation  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  ar.d  other  rivers,  as 
amended  and  stipplemented  by  the  protocol 
dated  November  14.  l'»44,  and  the  undf'r- 
standin?s  recited  In  the  Senate  resolution 
of  April  18.  1945,  advising  and  consenting 
to  ratlflcation  thereof;   and 

The  term  "e<"onomic  life."  as  used  herein 
In  rc!atl<in  to  repayment  of  costs  allocated 
to  power,  fhall  rrean  the  period  durln-^  which 
the  unit  or  project  is  expected  to  cuntmue 
to  provide  the  power  and  energy  contem- 
plated from  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  p  wer  facilities  of  the  unit  or  project, 
due  regnrd  being  civen  to  h'.jtorlcal  expcrl- 
ei^e  with  similar  typ"  .:  works,  allowances 
Included  In  rei>laccment  costs  for  replacinj; 
major  items  of  equipment,  and  other  perti- 
nent factors  which  may  affect  the  useful 
life. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hou-so  of  Representatives, 
requeot  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon,  and  that  the  CJialr  appoint  the 
conferets  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointrd  Mr.  Andkh- 
sov.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  CMakoney.  Mr. 
MiLLiKiN.  end  Mr.  Watkins  confeiees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

SENATOR  MILLIKIN,  OF  COLOtADO 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  Presid'^nt.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passa?rc  of  w  hat  is  known 
as  the  upper  Colorado  River  stora^-e  bill 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  seems 
only  nttins  and  proper  tliat  those  who 
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have  had  the  vision  and  the  foresight 
and  the  courage  to  fl^:ht  and  work  for 
yrars  for  such  a  project  should  be  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  very  difiBcult,  of 
course,  to  name  all  of  them. 

They  include  the  di.stinRuished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Murray],  and  many 
others.  But  I  wish  to  speak  particu- 
larly of  my  own  colleapue,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  MillikinI. 

Senator  Millikin  has  always  been  an 
active  participant  in  Colorado  River 
problems  and  their  solutions  since  he 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1942. 

Proposals  before  the  Conpress  for  de- 
velopments in  the  lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  were  clc-^ely  related  to  develop- 
ments throughout  the  basin;  and,  so  far 
as  Senator  Millikin  was  concerned,  de- 
velopments in  tlie  State  of  Colorado 
were  a  part  of  the  development  in  the 
upper  basin.  Continuous  work  by  the 
Senator  brought  forth  the  interim  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  Colorado  River,  which  was  printed 
as  House  Document  No.  419  in  the  80th 
Congress.  The  date  of  this  document  is 
July  1947.  The  efforts  of  Senator  Mil- 
likin were  most  helpful  in  connection 
with  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact.  This  was  printed  as  Senate 
Document  No.  8,  81.st  Congress.  January 
31.  1949. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Millikin  held  hearings 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145.  80th 
Congress,  on  May  10  to  14.  inclusive, 
1948.  This  resolution  also  expedited 
action  by  the  United  States  to  determine 
water  rights  on  the  river  with  respect 
to  both  upper  and  lower  ba.sins,  but  par- 
ticularly its  purpo.se  was  to  settle  the 
dispute  in  the  lowir  basin. 

The  Senator  participated  in  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  75  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 4,  81st  Congress,  which  extended 
over  a  long  period,  namely,  March  21  to 
31.  inclusive;  April  2.  9.  11.  12.  13.  14.  26. 
27.  28.  30.  and  May  2.  1949.  This  was  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

Senator  Millikin  was  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation,  which  held  hearings  in  the 
83d  Congress  on  S.  1555.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 
These  hearings  extended  over  6  days. 
June  28  to  July  3,  inclusive,  1954.  The 
Senator  presented  the  report  on  the 
bill— Senate  Report  No.  1933— on  July 
26.  1954. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  Senator  Milli- 
kin participated  actively  in  the  hearings 
on  S.  500,  which,  like  S.  1555  in  the 
previous  Congress,  would  authorize  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  These 
hearings  extended  from  February  28  to 
March  5.  Inclusive.  1955. 

Early  in  1953.  after  President  Eisen- 
hower was  inaugurated,  Senator  Milli- 
kin. with  other  congressional  representa- 
tives of  the  upper  basin  States,  consulted 
with  the  President  and  with  important 
administration  and  Cabinet  members,  in- 
cluding the  then  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior, and  others  having  responsibility 
over  the  proposal.  These  gentlemen  be- 
came proponents  of  the  storage  project 
for  the  upper  basin.  Undoubtedly  Sen- 
ator Millikin,  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican conference  committee,  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  men  outside  of  the  reclamation  States 
the  great  importance  of  land  and  water 
development  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  to  the  States  affected. 

It  seem.s  to  me  that  Senator  Millikin 
expressed  in  a  well-rounded  summary  his 
philosophy  with  respect  to  the  storage 
project,  in  the  closing  paragraplis  of  his 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
April  18,  1955.    They  are  as  follows: 

Those  Of  us  who  live  under  water-con- 
servation projects  which  irrigate  arid  lands 
and  which  develop  power,  can  see  every  day 
the  direct  and  Indirect  benefits  of  incalcu- 
lable size  resulting  from  those  projects. 

If  I  may  mention  my  own  State,  I  can 
cay  that  wherever  we  have  operating  water 
projects,  we  have  prosperity  among  indi- 
viduals in  the  communities  affected. 

If  it  were  not  for  its  water  projects  which 
help  to  p'oduce  a  more  rounded  economy, 
the  State  of  Colorado  would  be  a  State  of 
scattered  grazing  activities,  and  It  would 
be  sending  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Income 
taxes  and  other  revenues  which  now  amount 
to  about  three-quarters  billion  dollars  an- 
nually. 

The  proposed  reservoirs  for  water  conser- 
vation, river  regulation,  power  production, 
and  the  participating  areas  for  watering  arid 
lands,  will  be  wealth-producing  assets  which 
will  go  f^r  beyond  the  immediate  benefits 
to  those  in  position  to  share  them. 

Communities  will  be  founded  and  ex- 
patided  under  the  operation  of  those  projects. 
They  will  help  In  the  production  of  local 
and  national  tax  revenues.  There  will  be 
cumulative  and  expanding  cycles  of  pro- 
ductive weath  and  prosperity  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  SUtes  and  of  the  States 
involved. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  upper  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  bill  has  now  been  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  and 
has  been  referred  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee, upon  which  the  great  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  MillikinI,  my 
able  colleague,  has  been  appwinted  to 
serve  as  a  member.  Without  in  any  way 
or  in  any  sense  detracting  from  the 
many  great  and  highly  valuable  contri- 
butions of  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
in  both  parties,  who  have  worked  so  long 
and  so  diligently  with  this  great  ideal 
and  this  great  idea  for  the  West  in  their 
hearts,  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  extend  to  Senator  Millikin  our 
thanks  for  his  able  work.  All  of  us 
know,  of  course,  and  I  was  very  glad 
to  see,  that  he  is  able  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee 
which  will  deal  with  this  great  piece  of 
legislation. 


MODERNIZATION   OP   AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
read  with  considerable  interest  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  had  at  long  last  set 
in  motion  some  degree  of  activity,  aimed 
at  modernizing  the  hopelessly  obsolete 


and  dangerous  air-frafBc  control  sys- 
tems of  the  Nation. 

I  refer  to  the  announcement  of  the 
appointment  of  a  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  former  distinguished  officer  in 
World  War  II.  and  vice  president  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Curtis.  He  was  appointed  to  conduct  a 
long-range  study,  to  try  to  provide  for  a 
greater  degree  of  air  safety,  through  a 
study  of  air-navigation  facilities  in  line 
with  the  report  of  the  so-called  Hard- 
ing committee. 

This  Harding  report  was  submitted 
under  date  of  December  31,  1955,  became 
available  on  January  13,  1956,  to  ths 
pubhc,  and  then  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce — the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman  at  this  time. 

We  are  glad  that  at  long  last,  that 
finally,  someone  in  this  administration 
has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  over- 
crowding and  congestion  of  our  airways 
is  not  only  limiting  the  expansion  of  a 
dynamic  method  of  transportation,  but 
is  actually  creating  a  situation  that  is 
becoming  more  dangerous  by  the  hour. 

TIMID -DELATED    APPROACH 

"  In  order  to  understand  what  has  been 
going  on,  as  a  result  of  the  timid  ap- 
proach to  doing  something  about  a  con- 
dition which  everyone  concerned  with 
civil  aviation  knew  had  been  existing  for 
a  long  time,  we  received,  as  I  have  stated, 
on  December  31,  the  Harding  report. 
This  report  recognizing  the  existence  of 
the  conditions  about  which  many  of  us 
have  complained  for  a  long  time. 

In  fact,  I  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  Harding  report  recognized  and 
verified  that  which  the  former  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Frederick  B.  Lee,  had  been 
telling  the  congressional  committees,  in 
particular,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. He  had  also  been  telling  the  Na- 
tion, as  he  often  spoke  at  aviation  meet- 
ings and  dinners  in  many  States,  that 
the  condition  desperately  required  imme- 
diate remedial  action  and  sufficient  funds 
to  provide  modern  navigation  facilities. 

LEE    FIXED    FOB    STAND 

Because  he  had  the  courage  to  speak 
out  and  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Lee,  a  lifetime 
Republican,  and  a  career  employee  who 
had  worked  up  through  the  ranks  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
was  summarily  fired. 

I  say  "fired"  advisedly,  because  our 
hearings  demonstrated  that  he  was  fired 
because  he  chose  to  carry  out  his  duty 
in  testifying  before  Senate  and  House 
committees  as  to  the  immediate,  urgent, 
and  desperate  need  for  modernizing  our 
air  navigation  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

HAMSTKITNG  BY  COMMERCE  SECKETAKT 

While  Mr.  Lee  was  being  hamstrung, 
while  his  resignation  was  being  demand- 
ed, while  he  was  being  treated  almost 
as  a  janitor  by  his  Commerce  Depart- 
ment masters,  the  ground-minded  clique 
of  the  Commerce  Department,  headed 
by  Sinclair  Weeks,  former  director  of  the 
Pullman  Co..  Mr.  Louis  Rothschild,  the 
Under  Secretary  in  charge  of  transpor- 
tation, and  a  former  Under  Secretary  in 
charge  of  transportation,  Mr.  Murray, 
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who  since  has  taken  a  high  position  in 
one  of  the  locomotive  companies,  the 
subject  of  air  safety  and  modernization 
of  air  facilities  was  allowed  to  gather 
dust,  and  the  airways  became  more  and 
more  dangerous. 

Certainly  the  speed  with  which  a  rem- 
edy was  undertaken  leaves  a  consider- 
able gap  in  solution  in  our  present  jet 
age  of  aviation. 

The  report  of  the  Harding  committee, 
which  finally  led  to  the  appointment 
yesterday  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Curtis,  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Hughes.  Budget  Director, 
on  May  4.  1955.  This  Harding  commit- 
tee was  a  high  level  and  very  distin- 
guished committee,  and  I  am  glad  to 
commend  it  for  its  study. 

STTTDIEO  TO   DETERMINE   HOW  TO  STUDT 

I  presume  that  the  manner  in  which 
this  program  was  approached  was  partly 
the  responsibility  of  the  man  who  is 
supposed  to  direct  aviation  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  But  the  Secretary  rarely 
directs  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  avia- 
tion. 

The  report  was  asked  for  by  Budget 
Director  Hughes  on  May  4.  1955.  It  was 
set  up  to  study  how  to  undertake  a  study 
for  the  improvement  of  our  air  naviga- 
tion facilities. 

So.  for  some  8  months,  while  a  dis- 
tinguished committee  was  studying  the 
question  of  how  to  undertake  a  study, 
the  airways  became  more  and  more  con- 
gested. Mr.  Weeks,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  fiddled,  while  Mr.  Rothschild 
planned  to  sack  an  efficient  career  tech- 
nical man  in  order  that  a  deserving  Re- 
publican politician  might  be  appointed. 

We  have  seen  this  air  crisis  grow, 
and  this  was  finally  admitted  in  the 
Harding  committee  study. 

RtPCHT     QLOTED 

Let  me  quote  the  closing  portion  of 
the  Harding  committee  report: 

It  Is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  elTnrt  has 
been  made  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
various  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  the  development  and  operation  of 
aviation  facilities.  But  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  development  of  the  required  facilities  Is 
lagging  far  behind  the  needs  of  aviation. 

We    find    that    none    of    the    Interdepart- 
mental  committees   dealing   with   coordina- 
tion   has    any    independent    executive    au- 
thority.    Their    members    serve    only    on    a 
part-time  basis  and  the  membership  changes 
requently.     While  it  was  originally  intended 
:hat.  In  addition  to  exercising  their  coordi- 
nating   functions,    they    would    be    Instru- 
nentalities  for  the  development  of  forward 
ooking  policies,  they  have,  in  practice,   be- 
come primarily  mechanisms  wherein  the  rep- 
esentatlves  of  various  Federal  agencies  meet 
o  debate  and.  whenever  possible,  coordinate 
1  ictlon  on  pressing  current  problems.     •    •    • 
It  Is  not  our  desire  to  belittle  the  useful 
]  unctions    which    these    organizations    per- 
lorm.  but  we  do  wish  to  note  their  practical 
limitations.     We  think  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that,  because  of  their  basic  structure,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  provide  the  dynamic 
leadership  required  for  origination  and  de- 
1  elopment  of  a  comprehensive  national  avla- 
t  Ion  facilities  system.     Certain  essential  ele- 
rients  of  effective  Government  action  seem 
t)  be  missing— full-time  direction,  full  dis- 
closure   of    departmental    information    and 
plans,   closely   coordinated    budgetary   plan- 
ring  and   funding,  and   a  unified   approach 
t )  the  Congress  In  matters  of  appropriations. 
It  seems  evident  that  there  is  a  need  for 
X  >rceXul.  high  level  direction  of  the  studies 


leading  to  a  national  aviation  facilities  pro- 
gram. Inasmuch  as  the  regular  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  are  fully  occupied 
with  heavy  operating  responsibilities  which 
are  diverse  and  sometimes  conflicting,  and 
as  the  Interdepartmental  committees  are 
fully  occupied  in  resolving  day-to-day  con- 
flicts. It  seems  logical  to  conclude,  as  we  have 
done,  that  the  direction  of  the  study  neces- 
sary for  Intelligent  future  planning  should 
be  established  elsewhere  in  the  Government. 

If  there  ever  was  a  declaration  of  "no 
confidence"  in  the  present  Commerce 
Department's  control  of  aviation  trans- 
portation and  the  civilian  aviation  func- 
tions of  this  Nation,  the  Harding  com- 
mittee report,  which,  at  long  last,  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Presidential  as- 
sistant to  clean  up  the  mess,  is  such  a 
declaration. 

Certainly  if  Mr.  Weeks.  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  or  Mr.  Rothschild,  had  done 
his  job,  or  if  they  had  allowed  Mr.  Lee, 
the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics 
to  do  his  job  without  crippling  interfer- 
ence we  would  not  be  in  the  dangerous 
mess  in  which  we  are. 

MUST   H.\VE   INDEPENDENT  CSS 

I  feel  that  the  neces-sity  for  appointinij 
a  special  assistant  to  the  President 
proves  without  doubt  that  only  when  we 
divorce  Civil  Aeronautics  control  from 
the  ground-minded  leaders  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
and  Under  Secretaries,  can  aviation 
break  the  chains  which  have  bound  it  to 
the  railroad  tracks  of  this  Nation. 

This  action  by  the  President,  pursuant 
to  the  recommendation  of  a  high  level 
commission,  is  costly  proof  that  the  ac- 
tion in  keeping  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Adminl^^tration  as  a  mere  satellite,  a  de- 
pendency, a  serf  of  the  ground-minded 
clique  in  the  Commerce  Department, 
makes  it  impossible  to  modernize  for  the 
jet  air  a!?e  which  is  today  upon  us  in 
civil  air  transportation. 

I  do  not  know  how  an  administration 
could  more  conclusively  prove  the  inca- 
pacity, the  lack  of  know-how.  the  lack  of 
willinsness  to  do  anything  about  mod- 
ernizing our  air  facilities,  than  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  done  in  empha- 
sizing at  long  last  the  necessity  for  a 
Presidential  a^.'-istant  to  take  over  the 
duties  which  Mr.  Weeks  and  Mr.  Roths- 
child are  still  insisting  they  should  have. 
They  insist  that  they  should  control 
aviation.  In  some  distant  past  reorgani- 
zation they  claim  that  practically  all  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  Nation 
were  coordinated  and  consolidated  into 
a  very  well-planned  transportation 
agency  in  tlie  Department  of  Commerce. 
That  assertion  was  in  the  sworn  state- 
ment of  the  Under  SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation.  He  said,  in 
effect:  'We  would  be  going  backward  if 
we  dared  remove  aviation  from  her  sister 
transportation  agencies." 

On  cro.ss-examination  we  asked  just 
what  transportation  the  Commerce  De- 
partment or  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation  adminis- 
tered. We  asked  him  if  he  administered 
the  trucklines.  No ;  they  were  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We 
asked  him  if  he  administered  the  bus- 
lines. No;  they  were  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  We  asked 
him  if  he  administered  the  railioads. 


No:  that  was  done  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  We  came  to  find 
out  that  the  only  other  connection  he 
had  with  transportation — except  the 
liquidation  of  the  canal  barge  lines  now 
in  progress — was  in  connection  with  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  aviation. 

AtRPl-ANES  AND  STEAMSHIPS 

Will  someone  please  tell  me  the  great 
similarity  between  a  .steamship  and  an 
aircraft  that  flies  the  skies  for  domestic 
airline.^  and  circles  the  seven  seas? 

Because  of  the  happening  of  reorgan- 
izations which  placed  the  steamship  and 
the  airplane  under  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  under  a  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Pullman  Co.,  Mr.  Weeks,  we 
have  seen  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  the 
firine  of  a  career  public  servant  who  has 
distinji^ui.shed  himself  in  his  fight 
through  the  years  for  aviation. 

This  was  done  in  order  to  make  way 
for  a  purely  political  appointee,  whase 
experience  and  technical  knowledge  and 
kno>^  -how  of  aviation  is.  to  say  the  most, 
extremely  limited. 

RZCEIVE«SH(P    NECES-SART 

It  *eems  to  me  that  the  finding  of  the 
White  House  that  it  was  nrces.sary  to 
have  a  Presidential  assistant  to  step  into 
a  .sort  of  receivership  for  the  failure  of 
Secretary  Weeks  and  Under  Secretary 
Rothschild  would  lead  the  administra- 
tion to  find  out  what  is  wrong' with  the 
ori^anization. 

If  it  would  do  that.  It  would  find  that 
wc  need  more  than  a  study  Commission 
to  determine  how  to  study  the  problems 
which  have  existed.  We  need  more  than 
ju.st  another  study.  It  would  find  that 
we  need  some  action. 

Action  is  needed  to  pet  the  dynamic 
and  great  aviation  Industry  free  from 
the  tie  that  holds  aviation  to  the  ground. 
Our  hearings  have  shown  that  aviation 
is  a  captive  agency.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment leaders  have  said  they  cannot  re- 
veal to  the  public  how  much  CAA  has 
asked  for  of  the  departmental  bud«eteers 
of  the  Commerce  Department  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation  facilities  All 
that  is  a  cla«;sifled  secret.  Mr.  President. 
Our  hcarinys  finally  broke  this  foolish 
secrecy.  . 

We  managed  to  pet  the  Infonnation, 
We  manaped  to  find  out  about  the  deep, 
cutting  slashes  year  after  yepr  which  Mr. 
Weeks  and  Mr.  Rothschild  have  admin- 
istered to  the  needs  for  a  modernized 
trafBc-control  system  and  for  modern- 
ized equipment. 

Becau.se  of  their  dismal  failure,  we 
finally  must  supplant  them  and  their 
thinking  by  an  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  is  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  improve  those  facilities. 
err  ON  wrrH  task 
Why  do  we  not  get  on  with  the  job? 
Why  does  not  the  administration  get  be- 
hind the  bill  I  introduced,  on  which  hear- 
ings are  now  being  conducted  by  the 
aviation  subcommittee? 

Why  does  not  the  administration  set 
up  an  independent  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration? 

If  Mr  Curtis,  who  is  apparently  quite 
a  leader  in  aviation,  is  competent  enough 
to  be  the  Presidential  assistant,  why  not 
put  him  in  charge  of  the  independent 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration? 
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Let  us  get  on  with  the  job.  Time  will 
not  wait.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  commentary 
that  every  forward  step  that  has  been 
made  in  aviation  had  to  be  made  by  the 
Memt)ers  of  the  Senate  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  over  the  bitter  obstruction- 
ist opposition  of  Secretary  Weeks  and 
Under  Secretary  Rothschild  and  Under 
Secretary  Murray. 

CONGRESS  OVERRIDES  WEEKS 

Certainly  we  have  made  a  little 
progress  with  the  Federal  airport  bill 
and  in  the  feeder  airline  bill.  We  hope 
we  will  make  some  progress  with  a 
second  commercial  airport  for  the  city 
of  Washington. 

Every  witness,  even  the  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  has  testified 
to  the  fact  that  traffic  conditions  in 
Wa.shington  are  among  the  most  danger- 
ous in  the  Nation.  The  airport  and  the 
air  space  are  so  hopele.ssly  overcrowded 
that  some  airplanes  which  wish  to  be 
scheduled  to  land  in  Washington  must 
overfly  the  city,  because  they  cannot 
land  at  the  airport. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee on  July  29  of  la.'«t  year  ordered 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  his 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Transporta- 
tion to  be  ready  to  a.'^k  for  appropria- 
tions to  start  work  on  a  second  Wash- 
ington airport  when  Congress  reconvened 
on  January  3 

MORE    CONVERSATION 

What  did  we  get.  We  got  more  con- 
versation. We  got  more  talk  about  a 
tri-State  authority  to  determ.ne  how  to 
finance  and  how  it  build  a  second  Wash- 
ington airport.  That  is  exactly  where 
we  were  last  July. 

We  were  further  back  than  we  were 
in  1950,  when  at  least  the  Department 
bought  some  land  for  the  Burke  airport 
and  gut  ready  to  go  ahead. 

When  Congress  returned  in  January 
we  had  that  wonderful  "clincher"  on 
aviation  safdy — that  wonderful  brain- 
child of  Mr.  Rothschild  and  Mr.  Week.s — 
which  would  send  75-passcuger  and, 
very  soon.  100-passen'.;cr  commercial  air 
transports  to  un  alternate  airport  at 
Andrews  Field. 

Andrews  Field  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
busiest  jet  combat  bomber  and  Lghter 
fields  in  the  whole  United  States.  The 
military  authorities  shudder  to  think 
.  that  their  own  miLiary  pilots  would  be 
endangered  by  the  diversion  of  civilian 
air  traffic  to  their  field.  Consider  how 
-1  airline  pilots  would  feel  about  those  fast, 
"hot,"  tactical  jet  aircraft  landing  along- 
side of  50-  or  100-passen^er  civilian 
transports. 

MIX  TRANSPORTS  AND  JETS 

Yet  that  was  the  recommendation. 
That  was  the  No.  1  recommendation  that 
was  made  by  these  men  of  Commerce 
who  have  been  in  charge  of  civilian  avia- 
tion and  who  have  throttled  at  every 
opportunity  the  progress  that  aviation 
must  make. 

Certainly  we  will  not  get  off  the  ground 
and  he  airborne  in  a  modern  commercial 
aviation  development  as  long  as  we  chain 
the  airplane  to  the  railroad  track.  It 
has  been  chained  throughout  the  admin- 
istration of  Sinclair  Weeks  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, and  now  by  Mr.  Roth-schild. 


Let  us  not  wait  until  we  have  a  crash 
of  2  planes,  each  carrying  75  or  80  pas- 
.sengers,  in  a  fog  over  the  Washington 
National  Airport  on  a  day  when  planes 
must  land  by  instrument.  Let  us  get 
busy  and  do  tlie  job  that  is  required  to 
be  done.    Let  us  do  that  job  today. 

More  study  merely  adds,  to  the  danger. 
More  and  longer  investigations  and  more 
buckpassing  will  lead  only  to  holding 
back  the  dynamic  progress  of  civil  avia- 
tion. Civil  aviation  is  necessary  to  our 
national  defense.  It  is  as  necessary  as 
military  aviation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  later  than  we  think. 
The  Presidents  ov.n  Harding  commit- 
tee proves  that  today  we  face  a  crisis. 

We  face  it  con.sta^tly  with  the  men 
who  are  charged  with  civil  aviation  ad- 
ministration In  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. We  face  it  because  they  have 
been  unwilling  to  move.  We  face  it  be- 
cause they  have  been  unwilling  to  let 
the  public  know  what  i.s  going  on.  They 
have  stifled  in  intradepartmental  se- 
crecy requests  that  have  been  made  by 
Lee  and  CAA  experts  for  modernized 
instruments,  radar  facilities,  and  other 
air-navigation  facilities. 

I  certainly  hope  the  White  House  or 
A.ssistant  President  Adamj,  or  whoever 
is  running  it,  will  consider  the  matter. 
However,  until  we  do  place  aviation  in 
an  important,  independent  agency^free 
from  the  shackles  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment— we  will  never  reach  the  great 
goals  this  Nation  as  a  leader  in  aviation 
must  some  day  reach. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  sat 
here  and  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl  I  felt  impelled  to  take  the  floor 
and  attempt  to  clarify  some  of  the  ob- 
servations which  my  distinguished  col- 
lear^ue  has  made,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  all-important  subject  of 
aviation  safety.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  so. 

Let  me  say  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leacrue  from  Oklahoma,  who  happens  to 
be  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve,  is  not  alone  in  having  deep 
interest  in  the  needs  of  air  safety  or  in 
the  recognition  of  what  a  sound  program 
for  aviation  means  to  the  Nation,  be- 
cause that  interest  is  shared  by  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
subcommittee.  But  let  me  emphasize 
very  definitely  that  the  interest  is  also 
reflected  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, regardless  of  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Record  and 
there  is  nothing  to  which  the  Senator 
can  point  which  in  any  way  justifies  the 
accusation  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  a  ground-minded  Department. 
Directly  after  making  that  statement, 
the  Senator  stood  upon  the  floor  and 
went  on  to  define  the  various  activities 
with  regard  to  control  of  railroads,  the 
regulation  of  trucking,  and  other  things 
which  I  have  always  considered  were 
ground  operations,  and  said  they  were 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  former  Adminis- 
trator, Mr.  Lee,  and  of  the  man  who  has 
been  appointed  by  the  President  as  the 


new  Administrator,  I  think  it  is  very  un- 
fair, very  unwise,  and  totally  incorrect 
to  say  that  a  career  man  as  such — and 
I  recognize  that  Fi-ed  Lee  has  been  a  ca- 
reer man  and  has  devoted  a  long  time  to 
aviation — in  the  person  of  the  man  who 
is  now  to  replace  Mr.  Lee  and  whose 
nomination  is  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation is  a  politician  and  has  been 
appointed  as  such.  That  is  absolutely 
untrue  and  unfounded. 

Everjone  who  knows  the  record  of 
Mr.  Lowen  must  be  aware  that  he  has 
devoted  a  great  many  years  to  work  in 
the  field  of  aviation,  that  he  is  excep- 
tionally well  qualified  in  that  respect, 
and  is  well  known  by  those  who  are  in 
that  industry  as  being  most  competent. 
That  is  not  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Lee  is  not  competent.  I  have  no 
quarrel  on  that  point,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  knows  that- 1  have 
held  Mr.  Lee  in  very  high  regard.  But 
it  is  the  right  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  who  is  to 
serve  in  these  appointive  positions,  and 
the  President  has  seen  fit  to  make  a 
change  in  this  particular  oflBce. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
in  the  absence  of  contrary  evidence,  and 
until  someone  can  show  that  Mr.  Lowen 
is  not  equally  as  well  qualified  to  serve 
in  that  position  and  to  render  service 
in  the  interest  of  aviation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  system  of  aviation. 
including  measures  which  will  lead  to 
greater  safety,  I  shall  support  him  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible, 

When  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  imder  the 
present  administration  which  has  been 
in  power  a  little  more  than  3  years,  has 
failed  to  take  any  action  or  to  be  inter- 
"ested  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  in 
connection  with  making  funds  available 
in  order  to  carry  out  programs  which 
some  believe  to  be  most  essential.  I  say 
that  if  we  make  a  searching  analysis  and 
study  the  facts  as  they  exist,  we  shall 
have  to  admit  that  not  only  during  this 
administration,  but  during  administra- 
tions under  Democratic  control,  subsfan- 
tial  cuts  in  appropriations  were  /made 
all  the  way  down  the  line.  Large  reduc- 
tions were  made  both  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate, 
through  the  Appropriations  Conunittecs, 
notwithstanding  the  pleas  which  were 
made  on  many  occasions  for  funds  tn 
sufficient  amount  to  provide  an  increased 
safety  program  in  the  way  of  naviga- 
tional aids. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  refer  briefly  to 
the  recent  appointment  of  General  Curtis 
to  the  position  for  which  the  President 
has  chosen  him.  It  so  happens  that  I 
know  General  Curtis.  In  World  War  I 
he  served  in  the  Air  Force,  with  great  dis- 
tinction. Eddie  Rickenbacker  knows 
General  Curtis  very  well,  and  knows  of 
his  capabilities,  because  he  was  with  him 
in  World  War  I.  General  Curtis  also 
served  with  great  distinction  in  the  Air 
Force  in  World  War  II,  and  is  well  quali- 
fied from  an  executive  standpoint,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  knowledge  of 
aviation.  He  is  recognized  throughout 
the  United  States  as  being  a  good  man  to 
have  been  chosen  by  the  President  to 
head  this  activity. 
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The  record  is  clear  that  the  Secretary 
of  Conxmerce  himself  joined  in  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  this  sort 
of  activity  be  undertaken  to  try  to  co- 
ordinate the  situation.  Why  coordinate 
it?  My  friend  from  Oklahoma  knows 
very  well  indeed  that  we  have  two  phases 
of  air  operations. 

One  is  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
military;  the  other  is  that  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  private  organizations,  whether 
they  he  in  the  transp>ort  field  or  in  the 
field  of  other  private  operation. 

There  has  developed  a  conflict  with 
reference  to  the  methods  which  should 
be  employed  in  order  to  bring  greater 
benefits  to  aviation,  insofar  as  the  safety 
factor  is  concerned.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  knows  that  to  be 
so.  It  is  not  anything  new.  It  has  not 
existed  only  in  the  past  3  years:  it  has 
existed  for  a  number  of  years.  But  now  a 
serious  effort  is  being  made  to  set  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  to  work  out  a 
sound  and  sensible  way  to  meet  and  re- 
solve the  challenge  which  faces  the  coun- 
try in  the  air. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
General  Curtis,  with  his  knowled.L^e  of  the 
subject,  will  be  able  to  bring  about  re- 
sults which  I  am  sure  even  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  a^ree  will  be  most 
satisfactory  in  the  interest  of  aviation. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  a  sec- 
ond airport  for  Washington,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distin£ruif:hed  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  the  deep  interest  he  has 
taken  in  that  subject,  as  well  as  in  avia- 
tion in  general.  Certainly  no  man  has 
given  more  of  his  time  and  shown  yreater 
interest  in  this  problem  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  have  been 
happy  to  join  with  him  on  many,  many 
occasions,  because  I.  too,  happen  to  be 
airminded.  I  cannot  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  maintain  that  I  hold  a  preemp- 
tive position  in  that  respect,  for  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  many  persons 
throughout  the  Nation  are  better  quali- 
fied and  equipped  than  I  am  to  take  an 
interest  in  aviation  and  to  express  them- 
selves accordingly. 

In  1950,  as  I  recall.  Congress  did  di- 
rect that  a  second  airport  be  con- 
structed. But,  again,  let  us  make  the 
record  clear.  The  bill  carried  some  lan- 
guage to  the  effect  that  it  be  constructed 
if — if — there  could  be  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  those  in  control  of  the  local 
government  unit  where  the  port  was  to 
be  located.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  there 
was  not  an  agreement;  there  was  strong 
protest  raised  after  the  land  had  been 
purchased,  as  I  remember. 

Time  went  on.  Was  any  other  action 
taken  during  that  period  of  time  to  try 
to  develop  other  ways  whereby  the  need 
of  a  second  airport  could  be  met?     No. 

The  present  administration  walked 
nto  the  picture,  confronted  by  the  same 
dentical  situation.  They  tried  to  effect 
i  compromise.  They  made  a  study  of 
)ther  facilities  within  the  region — 
^Yiendship  Airport,  Andrews  Field,  and 
he  area  in  Virginia  which  has  been 
nentioned,  namfely.  the  Burke  site,  so- 
lalled.      There      were      objections      to 


Friendship  by  those  in  the  industry. 
There  were  objections  to  Andrews  by 
both  tha«5e  in  the  industry  and  those  in 
the  military.  It  comes  down,  now,  to  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  arrangements 
for  the  site  at  Burke  can  be  worked  out 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  permit  a  second 
airport  to  be  constructed  in  that  area. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  know, 
wants  to  be  realistic:  he  wants  to  be 
factual.  So  long  as  there  is  insistence 
that  the  proposed  airport  be  established 
in  the  area  which  during  the  previous 
administration  was  selected  after  en- 
gineering studies  and  for  which  purpose 
land  was  purchased,  there  will  be  a 
strong  protest  against  the  location  of  the 
airport  at  that  site.  Unles.s  another  site 
for  the  airport  can  be  selected  and  the 
necessary  plan  can  be  worked  out — and 
that  will  involve  doing  further  work, 
though  I  hope  it  can  be  done  shortly — 
the  e.stabli."-hment  of  the  new  airport  will 
be  delayed. 

I  agree  that  more  than  enough  time 
has  elapsed.  I  have  been  just  as  con- 
cerned as  has  the  Senator  frcm  Okla- 
homa that  the  second  Washington  air- 
port be  gotten  under  way  promptly. 

So  much  for  that.  Let  us  get  down 
to  the  safety  program,  so-called,  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  It 
has  been  stated  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
record,  if  not  clarified  a  little,  would 
lead  one  to  believe,  that  the  prior  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  CAA  was  perfect  in 
regard  to  the  presentation  of  prouiams 
which  would  bring  about  a  greater  de- 
gree of  air  safety,  but  that  he  was 
throttled  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce through  its  several  heads. 

Let  me  ask  this  question;  Arc  the 
trade  papers  of  the  country,  which,  alter 
all,  write  of  their  concern  in  r  viation,  and 
which  follow  these  subjects  day  in  and 
day  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  all  wrong? 
I  do  not  know  But  let  me  say  that 
I  have  seen  and  have  placed  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings  editorials  from  some  of 
the  outstanding  aviation  trade  journals, 
which  maintain  that  there  was  no  pro- 
gram of  a  satisfactory  nature;  that  con- 
ditions had  been  permitted  to  drag  along 
and  such  delay  had  been  encountered 
as  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  situation 
would  develop  as  it  has  developed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PAYNE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Senator 
favor  me  at  this  time  or  later,  for  the 
l)enefit  of  the  Record,  the  names  of  the 
trade  paper-s  that  have  expressed  their 
fear  of  Fred  Lee:*  Will  the  Senator  sup- 
ply the  names  of  the  trade  papers  \nhich 
have  criticized  Fred  Lee?  I  know  of  but 
one.  and  it  is  a  minor  trade  paper  in- 
deed. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  for  the  record 
a  list  of  the  trade  papers  which  have 
gone  on  record  commending  the  opera- 
tions of  the  CAA,  and  supporting  the 
methods  which  were  used  by  Fred  Lee  to 
obtain  larger  appropriations  over  the 
years  in  order  to  try  to  overcome  the 
ever-growing  congestion  in  airports  and 
the  ever-growing  danger  which  was  de- 
veloping, and  which  the  high  officials  of 


the  Department  of  Commerce,  under 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  admin- 
istrations, were  Ignoring. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
is  one  of  the  most  authoritative  persons 
on  the  subject  of  aviation  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  being  very  generous  in 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  not.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aviation  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  know 
of  the  work  he  has  done  and  of  the 
great  interest  he  has  manifested  in  all 
type.s  of  civil  aviation. 

I  am  confident  the  Senator  will  admit 
that  at  countless  times  during  the  hear- 
ings the  flnjer  of  blame  was  pointed  not 
only  at  the  mistakes  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, but  also  at  the  errors  of  the 
past  administration. 

Mr.    PAYNE.     That   is   correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  We  are  f^ghtln'j  a 
system  under  \\hich  civil  aeronautics, 
with  its  great  and  dynamic  possibilities, 
is  the  captive  of  an  ai-ency  which  is  con- 
cerned with  weathiT  reports,  the  mer- 
chant marine,  weitihts  and  standards, 
and  ^;encral,  ordinary  manufaciunnu 
busine.ss  methods,  to  the  point  where 
aviation  has  been  and  continues  to  be. 
with  increasin:^  acceleration,  a  disen- 
franchif>ed  satellite  of  a  rather  cruel  and 
inefficient  .-stepmother  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Mr  PAYNE.  I  appreciate  the  remark."? 
which  my  colleague  has  made.  I  am  very 
happy,  indeed,  that  he  has  clarified  the 
record  .sub>tantial!y  with  rr-Tard  to  the 
statement  he  has  made  on  the  floor,  be- 
cause I  hope  I  understand  the  En-ilish 
language  fairly  we'l.  The  inference  I 
drew  from  his  remarks  was  that  all  the 
difficulty  had  developed  and  was  belni{ 
continued  by  the  present  administra- 
tion, '  under  the  present  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  his  a.ssistants.  TJie  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  now  very  well 
clarified  his  statement. 

Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  rlTht.  let 
me  .say.  but  the  Senator  has  now  clarified 
the  picture  materially,  because  he  now 
admits  frankly,  a.s  it  was  clear  from  the 
record  in  our  committee,  that  this  condi- 
tion is  not  something  which  has  hap- 
pened only  today:  it  has  been  happening 
for  .some  time.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  joined  with  me  in  that  belief, 
and  we  have  so  expressed  ourselves 
jointly  to!,'ethpr  with  the  di.'^tinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  SchoeppelI, 
who  has  attended  most  of  the  hearings. 

Let  us  pet  away  from  mere  talk  on  this 
subject  and  get  down  to  action:  let  us 
get  under  way  a  program  which  will  face 
the  future  of  aviation  squarely,  and  make 
certain  that  it  will  be  given  the  impetus 
and  assistance  it  needs  in  order  to  pro- 
vide greater  safety  and  absolute  safety 
wherever  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  PAYNE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maine  well  knows  my  position.    I 
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think  I  have  said  countless  times  in  the 
committee  hearings  that  we  do  not  mind 
the  Republican  administration  imitating 
the  successes  of  Democratic  administra- 
tions; but  we  do  not  think  the  Republi- 
can administration  necessarily  should 
imitate  or  follow  the  errors  which  the 
Democratic  administrations  may  have 
made. 

When  errors  can  be  seen  to  be  becom- 
ing apparent,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
correct  them.  I  may  say  that,  in  my 
judgment,  there  has  been  a  far  greater 
acceleration  in  the  number  of  errors 
being  committed  under  Mr.  Weeks  and 
Mr.  Rothschild  than  have  occurred  in 
,  the  past,  as  the  appropriation  requests 
and  the  funds  appropriated  will  show. 
'  I  shall  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  point  to  a  lilly  white,  perfect  Demo- 
cratic record  in  aviation.  The  problem 
has  grown  as  air  traffic  has  increased. 
If  the  Department  of  Commerce  was 
not  competent  to  deal  with  the  situation 
in  1948,  and  did  not  deal  with  it  suffi- 
ciently, then  the  reason  can  partly  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  problem 
was  not  so  acute  then.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  so  obvious  then  as  it  is  today,  with 
the  saturation  of  air  space  over  La- 
Ouardia.  Midway  in  Chicago,  Washing- 
ton National,  and  many,  many  other  air- 
ports with  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  is  familiar.  The  diffi- 
culty is  growing  rapidly. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  And  faster  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  jet  age. 

AN    AIH     "UECLAIIATION     OF     INDLPENDENCK" 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed.  The  in- 
termixture of  military  jet  flights  and 
civil  aircraft  flying,  together  with  the 
conirestion  over  airports,  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  straw  which  will  break 
the  camels  back.  So  perhaps  we  had 
better,  after  the  experience  we  have  had, 
try  to  give  aviation  a  "declaration  of 
independence."  so  that  It  can  be  air- 
borne in  its  own  right  and  can  serve  the 
public  in  the  dynamic  way  its  destiny 
should  permit. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PAYNE.     I  am  happy  to'yicld. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  have  the  privl- 
'  lege  of  being  a  memlier  of  the  subcom- 
mittee with  the  distinguished.  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  I  wish  that  were 
possible.  However,  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Force  for  almost  4  years 
In  the  last  war,  and  having  been  a  pri- 
vate pilot  for  some  9  years,  I  believe  I 
knov.-  a  little  bit  about  this  subject. 

More  than  that,  I  must  say  to  my  very 
pood  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  hope  the  time  will  never 
come  when  a  friend  of  mine  is  attacked 
upon  the  floor  that  I  shall  fail  to  rise 
or  rally  to  his  gcK>d  name  and  his  as- 
sistance, particularly  when  I  have  joined 
in  the  appointment  of  that  person  to  a 
responsible  position. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  I  said  other  than  that  in  the 
present  administration  he  was  a  Repub- 
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lican  politician.    If  I  disparaged  him.  It         There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  In  no  way  Intentional.    I  said  he  had     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
some  degree  of  experience  in  aviation,     as  follows:  ' 

n'in^  In/Y  5*  T.^.  ^>S^P''*'H?'J  ^"^'"      ^"'^  ^^rorui^fi"  Administration,  appropria- 
Clan,    and    I   do   not   beUeve   that   is   %n         tion  history,  "Establishment  of  AirSav.ga. 
opprobrious  term.    I  have  many  friends        tion  Facilities" 
who    are    Republican    politicians,    and  under  prisident  tbumak 

many  of  them  are  men  of  the  highest  (Millions  of  dollars! 

type;   some  are  serving  in  the  United     

States   Senate,   as  is  my  distinguished 

friend,  colleague,  and  fraternity  brother. 

who  has  rendered  distinguished  service      '"^^^ypM" 

in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  might  say  I  do  not     

mind  the  Senator's  calling  him  a  Re-     ift'-n 

publican.     I   do  not  know  that   I  was     {^^i 

aware  that  he  was  a  pohtician.    I  do  not     iws^IIIIIIII 

believe  he  has  ever  had  an  elective  office,     '"•'^ 

within  my  recollectton,  but  I  should  like     

to  say  that  the  remark  to  which  I  ^ke  imDE*  president  qsenhoweb 

exception,  or  at  least  on  which  I  wish 
to  make  the  record  straight,  was  the 
remark  to  the  effect  that  it  was  doubtful     ]^"" 
if  he  was  qualified  for  the  office.  

I  wish  to  say.  first  of  all,  there  Is  no       ,  j{,.vi5Si 

agency   In    the   United   States   which   has  Kifin-ncr':  Kxcept  for  orlrfnal  I9.M  fieurv?.  nhovo  fl». 

been  so  afflicted  with  inability  to  get  u"s  w.re  cii«i  »>y  t^mtor  .-^iioppiHi.  Jan.  10,  r^w. 

thmgs  done  as  the  CAA  has  been,  at  least  io'fllT'^  '^  ^'^^"^ '""°  *  ""  ^^ '*  '^--'i^ny  of  Jan. 

within  my  last  10  years  of  active  interest  A'*'-  P- "B-  l-*^  t«>stffii>d  that  mch  year*!!  c\.k  rrquir*- 

in  it      It  has  cnnp  foruarri  •  it  hms  rirawn  "'<"'«  f>f  ov.t  wo  nnllinn  wm-  ivduwl  prior  to  C.k.k  n»- 

in  u.    11  nas  gone  lorw  ara ,  11  nas  araw  n  .„„,st  m  o.nniiiHuv  with  budget  iwUcy  letu-rs  of  s^cns- 

back ;  it  has  been  like  the  proverbial  old  t^^.v  of  C( mnunv.                "^    *      '             .     wc- 

lady  unwilling  and  unable  to  make  up  its  civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  appropria- 

mind.     Its  policies  with  respect  to  navi-  uons  history   (O  and  R)    -  Operation  and 

gational  assistance  or  systems  have  l)een        Regulation" 
uncertain  and  indefinite.     It  has  gone  president  trumah's  budget 

forward;  declared  itself;  undeclared  it- 
self; returned;  and  during  all  of  that 
time  I  might  say  that  the  gentleman 
whose  loss  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
decries  was  Administrator  of  the  CAA. 
Let  me  say  for  my  very  good  friend, 
Charles  Lowen,  Senators  will  find  that, 
in  addition  to  his  war  record,  he  has  had 
a  long  period  of  intensive  interest  in 
private  and  military  flying. 

In  my  opinion  he  is  far  more  qualified 
than  was  the  gentleman  whose  place  he 
will  take.  If  that  had  not  l)een  so  I 
would  not  have  placed  myself  behind  his 
appointment. 

All  of  us  have  an  interest  In  the  safety     i>jm. 

of  airliners,  military  transports,  and  pri- 

vate  planes.    I  may  say  that  private  fly-       '  Ucvwd. 

ing  is  probably  getting  as  little  consider-     ^^:::'::^  ^^  ^^.^J!!Z^\^::^ 

ation  as  anything  else  in  this  country.  uriKiiiai  11*64  fitjuns  from  *•.  b.  Uh;»  t«::aiiuouy  of 

In  behalf  of  Chuck  Lowen.  I  venture     ^'"'  ^"'  *'*^-  ' 

to  say   that  it   is  my  opinion  he  will  — ^— ^■•^^-___ 

di.«;charge  the  duties  of  his  office,  not  only     AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
with   distinction,    but   with    the    ability  »rT     AAATnMmv/nrKTT 

and  efficiency  which  he  has  displayed  At.i— AMii^wuMiLNi 

throughout  his  hfe.  particularly  in  the        ^^-  GEORGE.    Mr.  President.  I  rise 
air  field  and  in  problems  of  aviation.  ^  submit,  out  of  order,  an  amendment 

Mr.   PAYNE.     Mr.   President    I  yield     *hich  I  intend  to  propose  to  H.  R.  7225. 
the  floor.  ^^^  ^^^^  *^  amend  the  Social  Security 

Act,  a  bill  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  amendment  be 
printed  and  referred  to  the  committee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  received,  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  that  the  whole  purix)se  of  the 
amendment  is  to  extend  the  total  dis- 
ability insurance  provisions  of  the  social 
security  revision  bill,  H.  R.  7225,  so  that 
thousands  of  additional  disabled  persons 
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APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  requests  for 
appropriations  made  by  Mr.  Lee  for  air 
navigation  facilities,  and  also  the  full 
request  made  by  Mr,  Lee  for  the  opera- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  requests  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  reduced  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  final  figures  as  reported  in 
the  President's  budget,  and  the  con- 
gressional appropriations  for  the  years 
1950  through  1956. 
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vitio  have  not  yet  reached  the  ase  of  50 
will  be  covered. 

My  study  of  the  bill  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  a  person  becomes 
totally  blind,  or  totally  disabled,  whether 
he  is  48  years  old  or  51  years  old.  he  is 
in  the  same  relative  position.  Since, 
according  to  the  evidence  which  has  been 
developed  before  the  committee  thus 
far,  one-third  of  the  totally  disablfi 
persons  would  not  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  total  disability  provision  of  the 
act,  my  amendment  is  simply  a  prcportil 
to  strike  tlie  50-year  age  hmit  from  the 
law,  so  that.  If  eligible,  and  If  they  have 
earned  soclal-.^ecurlty  benefits,  such  pe r- 
•oa^  utU  receive  th'^m  a«  IX  they  had 
reached  the  a?c  of  60. 

X  BAk  unanimou*  coiuent  that  %  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  be  prtnicd 
In  the  Wfrono,  bccn'ir.e  I  think  It  will 
d)-4Clorc  t^4t  the  addtitonAl  co^t  to  the 
systrtn  wUI  be  negUalble,  Imlced,  or  re!a- 
lively  t.0,  and  thft  li  %i\\  net  necrsAiuae 
Inereadna  the  rate  to  be  paid  over  that 
recommended  by  iJje  nou»e  commit  tee, 
la  c-rdt-r  to  tiike  cftre  of  totally  disabled 
persons  who  have  earned  benefits  under 
social  security  at  any  a<;e  at  which  they 
have  been  able  to  earn  thoae  benefits 
and  qualify  for  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent  rc> 
Quest? 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the 
KrcoRD,  as  follows: 

SrATEMENT    BT    SENATOR    OEOnCC 

I  serd  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I 
Intend  to  propose  to  extend  the  total  dis- 
fibUity  Insurance  provisions  of  the  social  se- 
curity revision  bill.  H.  R.  7225.  to  thousands 
of  additional  disabled  persons. 

The  social  security  bill  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Boclal-security  benefits  to  totally  dis- 
abled persons  beginning  at  the  age  of  50. 
My  amendment  strikes  cut  this  arbitrary  age 
requirement  and  provides  that  an  otherwise 
eligible  disabled  person  can  receive  his 
monthly  social-security  beneAt  at  any  age. 

This  amendment  will  help  many  additional 
dl.<«abled  persons  who  would  otherjirise  not 
receive  social-security  benefits.  I  see  no  rea- 
son wiiy  a  blind  person  or  an  individual  to- 
tally disabled  from  sickness  or  disease  wno  Is 
43  or  49  years  old,  or  38  or  39  years  old.  should 
have  to  wait  until  he  or  she  is  a';e  50  to  draw 
the  benefits  provided.  By  strikln:^  out  the 
60-year  age  requirement  a  disabled  person 
could  draw  his  teueflts  liumtdiatcly  wlien  he 
needed  them. 

Over  one-third  of  all  disabled  persons  are 
under  tlie  age  of  50,  all  of  these  persons  would 
be    benefited    by    my    amendment. 

Social-security  bei.cfits  are  paid  in  rela- 
tion to  an  individuar.s  previous  wage  history. 
T'le  minimum  benefit  Is  t30  per  month; 
the  max. mum  is  $108.50  per  month.  These 
payments  wiU  help  many  families  to  sti-y 
together  and  will  help  to  pay  their  grocery 
bills,  rent,  and  doctors'  bills.  They  will  help 
to  take  the  heavy  financial  burden  off  the 
backs  of  many  di."'ablcd  persons  and  their 
families  who  are  carrying  the  double  handi- 
cap of  a  serious  disablement  and  loss  of  In- 
come. They  should  help  to  bring  some  relief 
from  the  worry  and  strain  which  disabled 
persons  undergo  when  they  are  suddenly 
;nced  with  the  terrible  calamity  of  permanent 
md  total  disability. 

The  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
5n  Finance  have  amply  demonstrated  that  it 
s  essential  to  liberalize  the  social-security 
3rt-;4ram  to  help  disabled  persons.  The  bur- 
.i;u  of  disability  is  a  crushing  load  on  many 


persons.  Many  disabled  persons  can  be 
helped  to  rehabilitate  themselves  If  they  have 
some  regular  Income  to  aid  them  get  back 
on  their  feet.  My  amendment  will  make  It 
possible  to  give  hope  and  encouragement  to 
many  additional  thousands  of  disabled  men 
and  women  who  have  bten  strvick  down  by 
blindness,  with  crlpplln-j  disease  or  by  an 
accident  In  the  prime  of  life  through  uo  fault 
of  their  own. 

The  hearliitjs  before  the  committee  have 
demonstrated  the  admlnUtrative  feasibility 
of  paying  dl-uiblllty  Insurance  benents  and 
the  financial  cqwcity  of  our  social-security 
syncm  to  be  adapted  to  meet  the  costs  In- 
volved. The  bill  provides  for  the  referral  of 
each  disabled  pcr»on  tn  th«  state  vocational 
rchablUt-itlon  ng-^ucy  which  wal  assure  that 
rnrh  dUablrd  individual  who  can  be  rrhabil- 
Itutcd  will  have  every  enc  <ur-iKcmeut  tu  do 
so.  Cut  those  Irdividu.ils  wh  i  bcoius*  of 
■•;*  or  the  n  iturr  (t  th^ir  dUnbill»jr  rnnnot 
t)«  Immrdlntfly  rihnbUlta'ed  Will  bo  r'CHile 
to  ree-ue  their  r#''ii!sr  monthly  ('«lNt-Beru« 
rtty  benents,  Titis  te  the  hufnanltarlim 
course  to  follow;  It  Is  onir  fsir  end  pr">'.>*f 
to  the  many  hardworking  Aaurlc«i«  who 
have  beeooM  dLpbUd. 

Many  persons  »ho  become  t/'t«Ily  dtsablrd, 
whether  frcm  cancer,  a  heart  uttttik,  or  p«,llo. 
u^e  up  all  tholr  savings  and  ncjr.er  or  It^fr 
become  de;)ender:t  on  chnrltv.  Uii*^  ny 
amendmen%  they  will  bo  able  to  remain  srlf- 
supporting  with  the  aid  of  a  re>'Ulnr  social- 
security  payment  toward  »hlch  they  will 
have  contributed  during  their  working  life- 
time. EocUil  sccjrtty  Is  not  a  handnit;  it 
Is  an  ear!icd  ri«hc  l>;t^ed  «pon  the  contribu- 
tions ar.d  earnings  of  the  nidlvldual.  As  an 
e  irned  rl^ht  t!.e  Ir'tivldual  Is  eMglbte  to , 
rec-'ve  h'.s  benefit  In  dign'ty  nnd  self-respect. 

My  arnendmen'.  retains  all  the  protective 
features  Incorporated  In  the  s.x:lsl-se<ur;ty 
proposal  rcKiruing  the  medlol  examinations 
needed  for  detern  inln?  aisabl'.i'.  y.  Tl'.e  med- 
ical profession  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
In  thi.'?  matter  In  the  admli  Isirution  of  the 
diyr.bllity  fivcre  provision*  of  the  st)clai- 
security  pro;.^ram  enacted  III  1054  as  well  as 
in  a  number  of  other  State  and  Federal  d-s- 
abiUty  programs.  Tlie  disability  freeze  pro- 
visions are  vork.ng  out  very  satisfactorily 
and  we  can  build  upon  the  favorable  e>,pcrl- 
ence  already  gained  in  tiie  making  of  medi- 
cal detcrminatioi  8  under  the  existing  law. 
I  have  faith  and  confidence  in  the  lnteh'r4ty 
and  cocpera-.lcn  cf  the  m?dlcal  profes.ion  la 
m.Tklng  this  proposal  work  sucerr.-^fully. 

Improvement  cf  the  disability  In.suri-rce 
propo.'ial  should  help  to  rfUuce  Stnte  nrd 
Federal  assistance  costs  to  the  general  ta.x- 
pa\er.  Disability  Insuren'-e  piyment.s  are  a 
tried  and  tested  r;i'*thod  of  providing  Income 
to  d..^;ibled  perr.„:is.  Consress  has  provided 
such  p.iymenta  ui.der  the  r.ulrond  retirement 
program,  ths  cl\il -service  retirement  pro- 
gram, and  the  veterans'  prcjram.  M.my 
State  and  locnl  retirerr.-nt  systems  prrride 
for  payment  of  disability  Insurance  benefits. 

The  proposal  to  pny  disability  Insurance 
benefits  would  help  e.cryane  In  the  commu- 
nity. It  wou'd  help  the  diJt.bled  person  and 
his  fam  ly.  It  would  help  ine  individual  p :.y 
his  rent,  grocry.  r.nd  doctor  bills  nnd  would 
help  the  Individval  to  continue  pnvirg  his 
life-insurance  premiums  and  other  neces- 
sities of  life.  Thli  is  a  proposal  which  should 
merit  the  support  of  all  wiio  are  Interested 
In  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  worked  to  make  our  country  strong  and 
great. 


ADMINISTRATION  CONSERVATION 
POLICIES 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  29,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr,  GoldwatehI 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  Icnnthv  mom- 
orandum  w  hich  purported  to  answer  and 


refute  a  series  of  articles  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Ilerald  by  Mr. 
Warren  Unna.  staff  reporter, 

I  have  studied  the  memorandum  in- 
cluded in  the  REr(>i?o  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  and  I  have  decided  that 
this  material,  if  anything,  actually  but- 
tresses and  alarms  much  of  the  docu- 
mvntation  contained  in  the  able  series 
prepared  by  Mr.  L'nn:i. 

While  I  cannot  underwrite  everjthlnR 
written  by  Mr.  Unna— bfcaase  his  view- 
point on  all  issues  is  not  nrce.v.iartly  my 
viewpoint— I  have  a  very  firm  and  fixed 
lmp:''.«i.sion  that  the  s.rles  by  Mr.  Unna 
in  the  Wa.shln'icn  Post  nnd  Tim'»s  Her- 
ald mai.  if  anvihinr.  very  ki.Md  and  «( n- 
erous  to  some  of  the  actions  lolrc  n  In  the 
field  of  conservation  by  thla  admjnl'tra- 
IJon.  Crrmervatirn  nnd  mtural  f- 
►ourcrs  were,  of  couite.  Mr,  Lima's  ma- 
jor li»pic. 

Let  me  dtsctiss  on<*  or  two  Items  In  the 
mrmornndum  «hirh  wis  drafn-d  to  re- 
fute Jklr,  L'nnn's  reias.  The  mrmornrt- 
dum.  In  an  cdort  tu  show  ihut  the  ad- 
ministration favors  mulupuipo;tc  proj- 
ecu.  declared: 

The  s(1m!rit»trail«)n  has  tupported  Libby 
Dunt  in  Moll  una. 

Vtt.  Mr  President,  this  administra- 
tion has  so  bosped  doun  and  ccnfu.srd 
cur  rel^ilon.ships  viih  Canada  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  that  Libby  Dam.  which 
vou!J  inundate  some  Canadian  land,  is 
farlher^wjy  than  ever  today.  Further- 
more. bU's  to  deaiithcilze  Libby  Dam  as 
a  Federal  project  acfially  were  intro- 
duced In  Congress  at  the  urging  of  the 
administration. 

The  memorandum  tried  to  defend  the 
actions  of  Secretary  McKay  with  respect 
to  Hells  Canyon  on  lljo  Snake  Rivrr. 
Yet.  ironically,  on  tlie  very  day  that  the 
distincuishrd  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoLDw/.TER  I  included  this  memorandum 
in  the  RErono,  the  Iradint;  con.<^erva- 
ticni.'^ts  of  America  c.mc  out  for  a  hi  -h 
Federal  dam  at  Holl-  Canyon  and  a^ain«t 
ti.e  administration  s  .surrender  of  Hells 
Canyon  for  piecemeal  use.  Actions 
.speak  loudor  than  wonls.  The  Citizens 
Committee  on  r.'alural  He.sources,  includ- 
inc  the  foremost  outdoor  groups  in  this 
Nation,  wholeheartedly  affirmed  the  nrcd 
for  a  hirh  Federal  6  m  at  Hells  Canvon 
in  order  to  .«:pare  fi.sli  and  wildlife  .sanc- 
tuari.rs  in  nearby  writer,  hods.  This  ac- 
tion tended  to  uphold  Mr;  Warren  Unnas 
series  in  the  Warhint-ton  Post  and  Times 
Kcra!d.  It  madf»  out  of  date  th"  memo- 
randum as.'ailinjr  Mr.  Unna.  almo.st  l>e- 
fore  the  mrmotandum  was  set  in  type 
for  th.e  Record. 

I  will  not  encroach  further,  Mr.  Prrsi- 
dent,  upon  the  time  of  the  Senate,  other 
than  to  discuss  bricf'y  the  memorandum 
in  tne  famous  Al  Sarena  case.  The 
memorandum  declares  that  the  limber 
at  Al  Surena  wa.s  worth  only  $2  or  S.l  an 
acre  at  the  time  •these  claims  were  filed 
on  as  mining  claim.s."  How  mLsleadint 
can  statistics  pet?  The  company  first 
soufl;ht  patent  in  1948.  That  was  when 
timber  values  enicr^^d  the  picture,  be- 
cause the  timber  could  not  be  harvested 
commercially  until  patent  was  granted. 
In  1948  the  timber  was  worth  many. 
many  times  S3  an  acre,  of  course. 

The  memorandum  purporting  to  an- 
sv,'cr  Mr.  Warren  Unna"s  comments  on 
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the  Al  Sarena  case  never  once  admits 
the  fact  that,  although  the  Interior  De- 
partment granted  patent  to  these  so- 
called  mining  claims  over  2  years  ago. 
not  a  spoonful  of  ore  has  been  mined, 
but  over  2.100.000  board-feet  of  timber 
has  been  cut  commercially. 

All  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President. 
.«upport  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  rather  than  the  Interior  E)epart- 
ment  brochure  which  supposedly  an- 
swers the  series. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  Intended  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  first  article  by  Mr.  Unna 
In  this  series,  which  was  published  Jan- 
uary 8,  1956.  but  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  Mr.  Musray)  has 
had  the  whole  series  of  articles  printed 
In  the  RccoRD  of  today,  and  so  I  shall 
not  request  that  the  article  be  dupli- 
cated. 

However.  Mr,  President,  X  desire  to 
refrr  to  another  subject 

The  PRF:«IDIN0  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Oreuon  has  the  floor. 


CLOeiNO  OF  THE  SHKPARD  k  MORSE 
LUMBER  CO.,  OF  WESTPORT, 
OREO. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  Mr,  President.  I 
have  received  word  from  Astoria  that, 
after  45  years  of  continuous  operation, 
the  Shepard  L  Morse  Lumber  Co,,  of 
Westport,  OrcB,,  will  close  permanently. 
Approximately  160  men  will  lose  their 
Jobs,  The.se  men,  with  their  families, 
will  have  to  move  somewhere  else.  It 
Is  feared  that  the  entire  city  of  West- 
port  will  t)ecome  a  ghost  town.  This 
mill  has  been  in  operation  since  1910, 
almost  half  a  century.  At  its  peak,  the 
mill  produced  225.000  tx>ard  feet  of  lum- 
ber every  24  hours.  It  cut  timber  that 
measured  almost  122  feet  in  length,  for 
sailing  ships  and  other  impressive  uses. 
The  reason  given  for  closing  the  sawmill 
at  Westport  is  th^  fact  that  it  has  run 
out  of  logs.  The  forests  are  no  loncer 
available  to  provide  the  grist  and  the 
raw  material  for  this  mill. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
same  situation  is  developing  at  other 
places  in  the  Stale  of  Oregon  and  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  After  perhaps 
half  a  century  of  cutting,  the  old  growth 
timber  in  many  localities  is  gone.  There 
is  not  sufficient  second  growth  to  keep 
a  large  mill  in  operation.  Thus,  the 
tragedy  takes  place.  The  mill  shuts. 
Workers  lose  their  jobs.  They  and  their 
families  must  migrate  to  somewhere  else. 
An  economic  void  is  left  in  that  part 
of  Oregon.  All  the  nearby  communities, 
with  their  shops  and  stores  and  other 
facilities,  feel  the  pinch. 

There  exists  in  the  Northwest  only  one 
basic  resource  to  take  up  the  slack  in 
employment.  That  resource  is  hydro- 
electric F>ower,  generated  by  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  its  tributaries,  as  they 
surge  off  the  grea|t  mountain  ranges  of 
the  Northwest.  There  was  in  existence 
a  vast  program  to  create  low-cost  p)ower 
In  the  Northwest.  This  power  has  been 
sold  at  the  lowest  industrial  rate  in  North 
America — 2.2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour.  But. 
ever  since  the  pre.sent  national  admin- 
istration entered  office,  it  has  conducted 
a  deteimined  propaganda  war  against 


continuation  of  the  low -cost  public - 
power  program.  Because  the  adminis- 
tration has  met  with  some  success  and 
some  victories  in  this  warfare,  there  are 
no  further  supplies  of  low-cost  power 
for  new  payrolls  in  the  Northwest.  Thus 
it  is  that,  when  a  mill  in  a  town  like 
Westport  closes,  we  do  not  have  new  jobs 
in  power-using  industries  to  absorb  the 
men  who  are  thrown  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  years  go  by,  I 
fear  that  the  same  story  will  be  rei>eated 
elsewhere  in  my  State  and  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Secretary  Douglas  McKay 
and  his  political  allies  will  have  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  the  slowing 
down  and  the  choking  off  of  our  low- 
cost  power  program.  What  do  they  have 
to  offer  as  a  substitute  source  of  employ- 
ment In  our  great  region? 

Mr,  PicHident,  In  conclusion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "Mill  To  Shut  at  Westport."  which 
was  publl)«hed  In  the  Ore«on  Dally  Jour- 
nal of  February  23,  lObd.  be  printed  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mill  To  Shitt  at  Wuttort — Bto  Timbcs  Lack 
LiHTED  AS  Cause 

Astoria.  February  23. — After  45  years  of 
continuous  operation  at  its  present  site  at 
Westport.  the  Shepard  &  Morse  Lumber  Co. 
win  close  permanently  Friday,  Primary  rea- 
son for  the  closure,  according  to  Harry  L. 
Smith,  superintendent  of  the  mill,  la  that 
large  logs  are  no  longer  available. 

Smith  said  the  sawmill  was  originally 
built  to  handle  extremely  large  logs. 

Some  160  men  will  be  released  from  their 
Jobs  with  the  mill's  closing.  Smith  said. 
What  effect  the  layoffs  will  have  on  the  town 
of  Westport  Itself  is  problematical,  he  stated. 
Some  200  men  are  presently  employed,  49 
of  whom  will  remain  In  the  employ  of 
Shepard  &  Morse  to  operate  a  remanufactur- 
Ing  plant, 

Westport  Is  largely  a  company-owned  town, 
although  there  Is  an  even  distribution  of 
privately  owned  homes  In  the  town  proper. 
However,  an  estimated  60  percent  of  the  mill 
employees  have  their  homes  outside  West- 
port.  The  company  also  owns  a  hotel,  meat 
market,  general  merchandise  store,  and  a 
pool  hall  and  billiard  club,  all  of  which  will 
be  closed  unless  taken  over  by  a  private 
buyer. 

Private  operations  include  two  restaurants, 
a  movie  theater,  a  service  station,  and  a  sec- 
ond  general   merchandise  store. 

Smith  noted  the  present  mill  was  built  In 
1910.  and  in  Its  history  has  cut  timber  that 
measured  almost  122  feet  long  for  such  fa- 
mous structures  as  the  frigate  Old  Ironsides. 
At  Its  peak.  It  could  produce  225,000  board- 
feet  of  lumber  a  day. 


GODSPEED  TO  MR.  DULLES 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Secretary  of  State  leaves  for  a 
trip  to  10  countries  in  South  Asia,  South- 
east Asia,  and  the  Far  East. 

On  occasion  I  have  differed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  certainly  I  am 
not  in  accord  with  the  optimistic  picture 
he  presented  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  vis-a-vis  our  country  and  the 
free  world  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  other. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  John  Foster 
Dulles  is  not  the  Republican  Secretary 
of  State.  He  is  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  United  States  of  America.     He 


Is  embarking  upon  a  very  difficult  jour- 
ney. In  a  few  days  he  will  visit  Karachi, 
Pakistan,  where  he  will  attend  the  3- 
day  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization.  Mr, 
President,  Pakistan  has  many  problems 
which,  of  course,  will  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State. 

Later.  Mr,  Dulles  will  visit  India  and 
Burma,  where  he  will  arrive  in  the  wake 
of  a  triumphant  visit  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Messrs.  Khrushchev 
and  Bulganin. 
,  Thereafter,  Secretary  Dulles  will  visit 
Ceylon,  where  he  will  go  for  the  first 
time,  Ceylon  is  a  country  with  which 
i^e  have  once  again,  in  an  economic  aid 
•ense,  resumed  relations, 

[Thereafter.  Secretary  Dullet  will  to  to 
Saigon.  where.  I  am  sure,  he  will  look 
into  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
hope  he  will  visit  Pnom-penh.  and  will 
examine  the  situation  in  Cambodia.  » 
country  which,  according  to  the  state- 
metits  appearing  In  the  press  in  the  last 
few'days.  is  experiencing  a  new  turn  of 
mind,  and  seems  to  be  veering  not  only 
toward  neutralism,  but  also  perhaps 
toward  closer  relations  with  Commilnist 
China. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  go  to  Indo- 
nesia for  the  first  time — a  country  in 
which  elections  have  Just  been  con- 
cluded, and  a  country  In  a  state  of  flux, 
and  having  many  problems. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  also  visit 
Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and 
Korea.  Each  of  the  countries  he  will  visit 
has  its  own  problems  and  its  own  diffi- 
culties. In  each  of  these  countries  he 
will  confer  with  the  recognized  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  rising  this 
afternoon  is  to  wish  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Godspeed  and  good  luck;  and  to 
assure  him  that  insofar  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, regardless  of  party,  we  wish  for 
him  the  best  of  everything,  because  what 
he  does  in  South  Asia,  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  in  the  Far  East  will  reflect  upon  our 
country  for  ill  or  for  gcxxi. 

So  our  hopes  and  our  prayers  are  with 
him.  We  know  he  will  do  his  l)est,  and 
we  hope  he  will  be  able  constructively  to 
overcome  the  inroads  which  in  recent 
weeks  have  been  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
world. 

The  questions  he  will  be  asked  will  be 
many ;  the  problems  will  be  diflBcult ;  and 
the  answers  to  both  will,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  hard  to  find. 

We  will  be  looking  forward  to  a  report 
by  Secretary  Dulles  on  his  return  so  that 
we  may,  once  again,  refresh  our  knowl- 
edge of  that  most  important  area  of  the 
world — the  continent  of  Asia. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP    1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  intend  to  detain  the  Senate  with  a 
lengthy  statement  of  my  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  pending  farm  bill. 

The  American  farmer  does  not  need 
words.  He  has  had  plenty  of  them  In 
the  past  3  years.    The  American  farmer 
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does  need  action — firm,  positive  action 
to  bring  his  income  to  reasonable  levels. 
F\irthermore,  the  American  farmer 
needs  such  action  now,  not  1  year  from 
now  or  several  years  from  now.  Help 
in  1958  or  in  1959  will  do  little  for  the 
American  farmer  in  1956.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  in  1956.  we  can  say  goodby 
to  farming  as  it  has  existed  in  our  Re- 
public since  its  beginning. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  time  is  the 
^   overriding  factor  in  the  consideration  of 
farm  lei?islation.    It  is  one  aspect  which 
should  be  considered  above  all  others. 

I  am  a  stron^'  advocate  of  all  realistic 
steps  which  will  conserve  our  soil  re- 
sources for  future  generations.  We  have 
witnessed  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  many  other  areas,  in  many  of 
the  older  countries  on  the  globe,  or  we 
know  of  the  failure  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded them  by  s;eneration.s.  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  conservation  of  their 
soil:  and  that  failure  on  their  part  has 
brought  about  a  condition  whereby  they 
cannot  feed  themselves. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  of  the  need  to 
spur  research  into  production  and  mar- 
keting methods.  I  am  acutely  conscious 
that  every  step  we  take  must  be  taken 
with  our  eyes  upon  the  future. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  reason  we  are 
considering  farm  legislation  now  is  that 
tlie  farmer  needs  help  now.  If  we  for- 
get that  fact  for  a  moment,  the  future  is 
something  that  for  him  will  never  come. 
Since  January  1953,  the  Nation  s  agri- 
cultural policy  has  been  based  on  tlie 
premise  that  farm  prosperity  is  a  goal 
that  should  be  postponed  to  an  indefinite 
and  never  clearly  defined  future. 

We  have  faced  farm  crisis  after  farm 
crisis — in  relation  to  wheat,  beef  cattle, 
cotton,  and  more  lately,  pork.  In  every 
case,  the  advice  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  the  suffering  farmers  has 
aeen  to  follow  a  course  which  can  be 
simply  paraphrased  as  "Hang  on  just  a 
few  years  and  if  you  survive,  thinus  will 
3e  a  little  better." 

Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  great 
majority  of  our  farmers  have  been  able 
;o  survive.  They  are  tough.  They  must 
2e  to  get  by  under  the  regime  of  Ezia 
raft  Benson. 

But  human  courage  and  human  will- 

jower  stretch  only  so  far.     We  are  rap- 

dly  approarhin;.'  the  end  of  the  trail — 

he  point  at  which  adequate  assistance 

:nust   come    or    the    uhole    project    be 

i  Lbandoned. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  facts 
;  ind  figures — the  statistics  that  spell  ap- 
:  »roaching  disaster. 

In  1952 — the  year  before  this  admin- 

!  stration  came  into  office — realized  gross 

]  arm  income  was  almost  $37  billion.    In 

:  953— the  first  year  of  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 

ton — that  figure  slumped  to  $35  billion. 

In  1954 — after  the  present  Secretary 

1  ad  really  had  a  chance  to  take  hold  of 

t  ^e  Department  and  put  his  pohcies  into 

f  jll  effect — gro.ss  realized  farm  income 

f  i;Il  to  $33  billion.     In  the  third  year  of 

I  is  regime,  it  went  down  another  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  3  years  of 

t  le  present  farm  poUcy  has  been  a  $5 

billion  slump  in  the  midst  of  a  period 

V  hich  the  administration  claims  to  be 

o  ;ie  of  unparalleled  prosperity. 


If  the  figures  are  pursued  even  fur- 
ther, the  results  are  still  the  same — grim 
and  foreboding. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  farmer  re- 
ceived 27  percent  less  for  the  products  of 
his  toil  than  he  got  in  the  last  year  of 
the  previous  administration.  But  the 
prices  he  had  tc  pay — in  terms  of  inter- 
est, taxes,  and  wage  rates — dropped  only 
2  percent  durini;  the  same  period. 

I  do  not  need  to  break  these  statistics 
down  commodi'y  by  comodity.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  his  prices  have 
dropped.  Every  consumer  knows  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  remained  practi- 
cally stationary. 

The  farmer  has  suffered— and  prac- 
tically nobody  has  gained.  To  continue 
such  policies  would  put  us  in  tlie  clas.sic 
case  of  the  man  who  beat  himself  over 
the  head  with  a  hammer  because  it  felt 
so  good  when  he  stopped. 

Let  us  stop  now  before  we,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  have  beaten 
the  farmer  into  a  state  of  insensibility. 

When  I  say  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  Con- 
gress that  has  done  it.  It  is  actually 
those  who  have  administered  the  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  at  this 
time  that  it  would  make  little  difference 
what  legislation  was  passed:  it  would 
have  to  receivt  more  sympathetic  ad- 
ministration than  the  farm  legislation 
on  the  statute  books  today  is  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
A?:riculture. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
blaming  the  present  situalion  .solely  on 
the  system  of  so-called/flexible  prica 
supports  so  dearly  beloved  by  the  present 
Secretary.  He  has  many  other  devices 
for  lowering  farm  income  and  he  has 
tried  them  all. 

If  the  criterion  of  succe.s.s  is  dcpre.':sed 
farm  income,  his  performance  must  be 
rated  as  the  be.^t  since  that  of  his  Repub- 
lican predece.s.'-o.s  of  the  late  ke20s. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  Uiinl:  it  can 
be  questioned  tliat  farmers  throughout 
our  country  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
present  A'jricult  ire  Department  as  their 
enemy.  It  is  a  verdict  which  has  been 
handed  down  in  the  wheat  fields:  among 
the  small  cattle  producers;  among  our 
cotton  and  corn  growers. 

It  is  a  verdict  which  has  a  certain 
poetic  justice  because  it  is  a  respon.se  to 
a  similar  verdict  which  this  administra- 
tion has  promoted  vigorously  from  the 
very  beginning. 

From  the  outset,  this  administration 
has  looked  upon  the  farmer  as  public 
enemy  number  one.  And  it  is  certainly 
not  surprising  that  this  feeling  is  recip- 
rocated. 

The  basic  theory  upon  which  the  pres- 
ent farm  program  has  been  oixrated  is 
that  there  are  too  many  farmers.  That 
philosophy  was  enunciated  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  True  D.  Morse, 
as  far  back  as  April  24. 1933. 

The  Department  proceeded  to  act 
upon  that  theory.  It  took  steps  to  re- 
duce the  surplus  of  farmers  by  reducm"? 
the  prospects  of  making  a  living  income 
from  farming.  If  the  same  energy  and 
ingenuity  had  been  used  to  reduce  our 
surplus  farm  stocks,  they  would  have 
long  since  vanished. 


True  D.  Morse  is  not  the  only  official 
of  tlie  Department  who  has  put  forth 
that  theory.  Need  I  recall  Earl  D.  Butz, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  said : 

Agriculture  Is  now  big  bu-'lnesa.  Too 
nLiny  people  are  trying  to  stay  In  npriculture 
that  would  do  better  8ume  place  else. 

Tho.se  words.  Mr.  President,  really  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  This  is  an  ad- 
ministration that  wants  farming  to  be 
'big  business.'  It  feels  comfortable  only 
wl;en  it  is  dealing  with  big  business. 

The  administration  wants  farming  to 
be  big  business.  It  feeLs  comfortable 
only  when  it  is  dealinc  with  big  business. 
In  the  administration's  view,  a  farmer 
who  wants  to  be  sturdy  and  independent, 
must  be  ruthlessly  eliminated.  He  must 
move  to  the  city,  and  his  farm  be  consoli- 
dated with  other  farms,  to  be  operated 
as  a  big  bu.<:iness. 

This  is  a  process  which  can  best  be 
hastened  by  a  simple  device,  namely,  so- 
c.illed  flexible  price  supports.  In  reality. 
Mr.  Pre.^ident,  that  term  constitutes  an 
open  invitation  to  vicious  price  cutting, 
a  return  to  the  law  of  the  junule,  where- 
by the  small  perish  and  the  big  and  the 
stroiig  survive. 

In  the  pending  bill  we  are  confronted 
w  ith  an  i.ssue  which  is  basic  to  our  future. 
We  can  continue  tlie  so-called  flexible 
price  supports,  a  system  which  gives  the 
farmers  an  umbrella  and  tells  them  they 
cannot  open  it  when  it  rains,  or  we  can 
return  to  the  90-percent  concept,  which 
assures  the  farmer  of  at  least  90  percent 
of  a  fair  price,  when  he  meets  certain 
acreage  proviiions  which  limit  produc- 
tion. 

I  am  glad  to  see  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  distin.^uished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Auiiculture  and  For- 
estry. No  one  in  the  Senate  was  more 
considerate  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture than  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  his  effort  to  afford  the 
present  law  every  opportunity  to  func- 
tion in  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer. 
After  that  opportunity  had  been  provi- 
ded, and  it  became  ap])arcnt  to  every- 
one that  it  was  not  working  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  fanner,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  took  the  proper  leader- 
ship. 

lie  went  from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to 
the  other  in  order  to  ta'k  to  the  'aimers 
at  the  gia«s  roots  and  get  thrir  view- 
point, re:;ardle.ss  of  the  particular  com- 
modities they  contributed  to  the  agricul- 
tural economy. 

From  tho.se  lon^::  and  extended  hear- 
ings, the  chaii-man  of  the  committee  be- 
came convinced  that  one  of  the  impor- 
tant thin"s  that  had  to  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  was  to  return  to 
a  hi!iher  sup!)ort  pr;ce  for  the  commodi- 
ties the  farmer  raised,  particularly  when 
his  production  was  controlled. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MOKSE.  I  will  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  although  he 
and  I  do  not  agree  on  all  issues,  as  was 
demonstrated  earlier  today.  I  neverthe- 
less wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  him  for  the  hearin-^s  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  described.    I  rc- 
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fcr  to  the  hearings  the  chairman  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
hearings  held  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  as 
I  have  stated  from  platforms  in  Oregon 
and  ref>eat  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  were  a  great  educational  semi- 
nar on  agricultural  problems,  and  were 
of  much  benefit  not  only  to  the  furmers 
of  my  State  but  also  to  other  groups, 
particularly  businessmen. 

I  have  heard  a  rreat  many  small-busi- 
ness men.  particulaily  in  the  rural  com- 
munities of  Oregon,  iconrmicnt  upon  the 
information  they  gained  as  the  result  of 
the  Eliender  hearingis  in  my  State  with 
respect  to  the  loss  of  purchasing  power 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 

I  am  very  glad  the'Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, in  his  agricultural  speech  today, 
has  stated — as  I  shall  at  seme  length  in 
my  ow n  speech  next  week — that  what  we 
are  confronted  with, is  the  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  at  the  farm  gates  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that 
the  Senate  pass  the  pending  bill,  with 
such  amendments  as  we  see  fit  to  add  to 
it.  aimed  at  giving  the  farmer  increased 
purchasing  power  now. 

Ihe  soil  bank  will  not  give  any  in- 
crease in  purchasing  |X)wer  now.  It  is 
a  sound  conservation,  program  which  we 
have  advocated  for  a  long  time.  We  are 
glad  the  administration  has  been  won 
over  to  it. 

However.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  as  recently  as  last  September  that 
the  administration  sent  to  Congress  an 
ndvcr.'^e  report  on  the  soil  bank.  As  a 
Christian.  I  am  alv.ays  glad  to  see  con- 
version come  to  a  sinner. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
ruislied  Senator  frolm  Orcpcn  for  his 
observations  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  for  his  com- 
ment on  the  fine  service  i-erdered  by  the 
distinj;uished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
No  Senator  is  more  dedicated  to  the  in- 
terests of  airiculturp  than  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of 
A'riculture  and  For 
from  Louisiana  IMr.JELLENDERl. 

Mr.  ELIENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
tl'.e  Senator  yield?     ! 

Mr.  CLEMENTS,    t  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course.  I  am  very 
happy  to  hear  all  thelse  nice  things  being 
said  a'uout  me. 

As  I  p'-inted  out  d  jrin^  the  coui.«:e  of 
the  debate  la.  t  week,  the  only  provision 
in  the  jiending  bill  which  w  ill  give  imme- 
diate relief  to  the  fanners  is  the  pro- 
vision raising  the  lev^l  of  price  supports. 

Since  my  remarks  la.st  week  I  had  an 
estimate  made  of  wihat  the  provision 
raising  support  levels  j for  the  basin  com- 
modities would  mcani  to  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  if  the  bill  is  passed  in  the 
form  V.  e  have  prcpo^:etd  it.  In  that  event 
the  farmers  will  obtain  additionally  a 
little  more  than  $850  million.  That  is 
the  aduition.il  amount  they  would  obtain 
under  this  90  percent  support  provisicn. 
Eight  hundred  and  filfty  million  dollars 
may  net  sound  like  a  very  large  sum 
to  p>eopIe  who  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money,  such  as  the  amounts  spent  on 
the  armed  services.  However,  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  $850  million  might 
be  the  difference  between  a  little  pros- 
perity and  bankiu;;tcy. 
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Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
$850  million  more  than  will  accrue  to 
the  farmers  if  the  90  percent  provision 
in  the  bill  is  defeated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That,  may  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  will  be  ac- 
complished without  in  any  manner 
materially  increasing  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  many  times,  in  a  loaf 
of  bread  which  sells  for  17  to  20  cents, 
there  is  about  3  cents  worth  of  wheat. 
In  the  cotton  sliirt  I  am  wearing  there 
is  about  25  cents  worth  of  cotton. 
Therefore,  the  increased  price  supports 
for  the  basic  commodities  provided  by 
the  bill  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  delichted  to 
have  the  comment  of  the  distin^^ui  hed 
Senator  from  Louisiana  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  living, 
which  might  be  in  the  minds  of  some 
people. 

I  should  like  further  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
by  saying  that  unlike  others  who  follow 
a  different  course  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture and  who  are  sponsoring  a  dif- 
ferent philosophy  than  that  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
committee.  In  his  support  of  higher 
rigid  .supports,  under  production  con- 
trols, he  has  never  stooped  to  the  posi- 
tion of  some  who  have  tried  to  shift 
the  effect  of  legisla*ion  to  the  shoulders 
of  another  segment  of  our  economy. 

No  one  knows  better  than  does  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  except  when  labor  receives  a 
fair  wa';e  there  is  no  satisfactory  mar- 
ket for  what  the  fanner  produces. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  reason  today,  to- 
morrow, or  any  other  day.  to  say  we 
must  have  lov>er  wages  in  order  to  ben- 
efit another  segment  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  at  thfit 
point? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  reference  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  have  said 
about  the  cost  of  the  program,  I  think 
we  need  to  emphasize  and  reemphasize 
in  this  debate  the  cost  of  the  program, 
because  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  that  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States  have  had  a  propa- 
ganda job  done  on  them.  They  have 
been  told  what  is  a  complete  untruth, 
namely,  that  the  agricultural  support 
program  will  cost  too  much  money 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  May  I  interrupt 
the  Senator  to  make  one  observation? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  would  add  that 
not  only  has  misinformation  been  given, 
but,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  planned 
from  the  day  it  was  started,  and  is  ."itill 
being  disseminated  according  to  the 
original  plan. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  most  unfair  to  the 
American  people,  because  they  are  en- 
titled at  all  times  to  have  the  facts  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  so  many  millions  of  our 
consumei-s  now  have  the  false  notion 
that  the  agricultural  support  program 


has  been  instnmiental  In  bringing 
about  a  very  high  cost  of  living,  when 
the  fact  is  that  it  has  cost  approxi- 
mately $2 'a  billion,  averaging  a  little 
more  than  S2  a  year  for  each  person  in 
the  United  States.  That  is  pretty  low 
insurance,  and  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the 
cash  registers  on  the  main  streets  of 
America. 

I  like  to  point  out  to  chambers  of 
commerce  that  in  the  last  analysis  the 
businessmen  have  been  the  primary 
benefactors  of  the  effort  to  maintain  a 
support  procram  which  has  given  the 
farmers  a  decent  purchasing  power. 

We  hear  it  said,  "Oh,  but  it  Is  only 
on  certain  basics." 

There,  again,  we  need  to"  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  direct  results  of 
maintaining  a  support  program  on 
ba-sics  has  been  to  maintain  a  higher 
price  for  nonbasics  than  otherwire 
would  have  prevailed  if  we  did  not  have 
the  basic  support  program. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  And  not  only  on 
basics,  but  on  other  commodities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tliat  is  correct.  But 
immediately  after  the  present  admin- 
istration came  into  office,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  proceeded  to  use  his  dis- 
cretionary power  in  regard  to  the  com- 
modities over  which  the  Deparlment  of 
Agriculture  had  jurisdiction  by  lower- 
ing supports  for  them. 

As  I  have  said  again  and  again,  it  is 
not  true  that  the  flexible  program  has 
not  been  in  operation.  The  adminis- 
tration started  putting  it  into  operation 
on  every  commodity  over  which  the 
Secretary  had  discretionary  control. 
With  the  exception  of  wool — we  stopped 
it  in  that  instance  by  passing  the  wool 
bill — the  Secretary  has  applied  his  flexi- 
ble principle  to  every  commodity  over 
which  he  had  jurisdiction.  Two  days 
before  the  state  of  Uie  Union  message 
this  year  he  did  it  with  reference  to  rice. 

We  are  now  getting  statements  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  on  com- 
modity prices,  but  they  have  alrec:dy 
hurt  the  farmer,  and  they  have  dis- 
covered it  was  not  good  political  medi- 
cine they  were  feeding  the  American 
people,  so  they  are  going  to  try  some 
new  therapy. 

I  am  fed  up  with  a  propaganda  pro- 
gram which  is  resulting  in  misinform- 
ing the  American  people  both  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  program  in  the  bill  for  which  • 
we  are  fighting  and  as  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  doing  such 
yeoman  service,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  been  carrying  on  such 
propaganda  ever  since  he  has  been  in 
oHice. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  observation  to  the  Senator, 
Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  the 
Senator  has  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  from  any 
of  those  associated  with  him,  the  true 
reason  why  the  great  bulk  of  the  sur- 
plus was  created?  The  Senator  knows 
it  was  created  as  the  result  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  in  1950  and  the  years  im- 
mediately following  that  year.  But  has 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  observing  Members  of  this 
body — there  is  no  Member  who  seeks  full 
inlormaticn  to  a    greater  extent  than 
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does  the  Senator  from  Oregon — ever 
seen  a  single,  solitary  quotation  attrib- 
uted to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
which  he  gave  the  American  people  the 
facts  as  to  what  caused  the  surplus? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  It  has  been  a  shib- 
boleth or  a  scare  or  fear  argument.  The 
Secretary  has  not  talked  in  terms  of 
need  in  relation  to  the  surplus.  In  a 
period  of  22  years  the  (jovernment  has 
spent  approximately  $2V3.  biUion  to 
maintain  a  support  program  for  agri- 
culture, which,  incidentally,  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the 
subsidies  which  the  Government  has 
been  paying  to  big  business  over  the 
years. 

I  am  always  amused  when  I  go  before 
chambers  of  commerce  and  there  is  an 
open-forum  discussion  on  the  subsidy 
program,  and  I  hear  people  representing 
certain  industries  saying  something 
about  the  subsidy  benefits  other  indus- 
tries have  been  enjoying. 

Where  would  business  in  this  country 
be  today  if  we  did  not  have  what  amounts 
to  a  great  surplus  in  the  whole  field  of 
production?  The  military  goods  which 
we  are  producing  by  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  order  to  keep  this 
country  secure  are  really  surpluses.  If 
we  took  off  the  subsidy  this  afternoon, 
what  would  happen  to  business?  Busi- 
ness would  realize  the  kind  of  support 
prices  it  has  been  getting  and  which 
have  kept  certain  segments  of  business 
alive  by  way  of  military  production 
which  is  surplus  to  the  civilian  economy. 
When  there  comes  a  little  recession 
or  depression  we  have  a  surplus  labor 
force.  What  is  unemployment?  It  is 
surplus  labor  force.  Consider  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  we  spend  to 
solve  the  problem.  It  is  a  form  of  sub- 
sidy, but  it  is  a  justifiable  subsidy. 

Let  me  say  that  the  farmer  gets  very 
little  assistance  by  way  of  the  surplus, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
talk  about  the  need  for  the  surplus.  He 
should  put  the  surplus  to  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dietary  needs  of  the 
American  people,  and  there  would  then 
be  not  much  of  a  surplus.  But.  again, 
statistics  have  shown  that  during  this 
period  the  total  surplus,  percentagewise, 
has  been  very  small  according  to  what 
we  have  actually  used,  not  according  to 
what  we  needed  to  use. 

I  am  for  an  agricultural  program 
which  will  see  to  it  that  the  people  of 
this  country  who  do  not  have  the  income 
to  buy  for  themselves  a  balanced  diet 
shall  have  a  balanced  diet. 

That  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
a  government  which  believes  in  the 
general-welfare  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  would  result  in  the  creation  of 
great  wealth  which  would  reflect  itself 
in  the  flow  of  increased  tax  dollars  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stat«s.  We 
must  have  vision,  statesmanship,  and 
courage  to  solve  the  problem — not  the 
retreating  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who.  in  my  Judgment,  is 
following  a  course  of  action  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  highest  moral 
principles  the  Government  should  fol- 
low in  serving  the  people  under  the  gen- 
eral-welfare clause. 

I  shall  not  remain  silent  in  the  Senate 
on  any  issue  involving  the  farmers  until 


my  Government  is  willing  to  adopt  a 
program  which  will  recognize  that  our 
standard  of  living  is  dependent  upon 
maintaining  a  surplus  food  supply.  If  a 
time  ever  comes  when  we  have  a  break- 
even food  supply,  watch  out  fpr  what  will 
happen  to  America,  because  our  standard 
of  living  is  dependent  upon  maintaining 
a  surplus  food  supply. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  referred  to 
unemployment  and  the  use  of  surplus 
food  for  people  uho  are  in  need  and 
those  for  whom  the  standard  of  living 
could  be  raised.  I  think  there  is  no 
better  area  in  which  to  observe  the  op- 
eration of  the  philosophy  of  the  present 
I>epartment  of  Agriculture  than  in  that 
field. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  knows  very 
well  that  there  has  been  ample  legisla- 
tion on  the  statute  books  to  ^'o  a  long 
way  toward  directing  commodity  sur- 
pluses into  areas  of  great  need,  provided 
the  leadership  and  the  vision  existed  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  state  at  this  time 
that  when  an  e£fort  was  made  to  process 
some  of  the  surplus  food  which  had  not 
previously  been  processed,  so  that  it 
could  be  used  by  the  more  unfortunate 
persons  of  this  country,  the  effort  to  use 
both  corn  and  wheat  was  consistently 
resisted  by  the  Department.  Only  last 
year,  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  EllenderI,  was  legislation  enacted. 
which  I  thought  was  unnecessary,  and 
I  think  some  of  the  great  lawyers  Jn 
this  body  thouRht  was  unnecessary.  pr(^ 
viding  authority  which  we  believed  was 
already  vested  in  the  Department.  U 
was  simply  to  make  certain  that  the  De- 
partment could  not  use  lack  of  author- 
ity as  an  excuse  that  legislation  was 
passed  providing  a  reasonable  sum  of 
money  to  process  l)oth  corn  and  wheat 
for  the  needy  and  thus  enable  them  to 
raise  their  standard  of  hving.  I  think 
that  was  the  first  time  that  was  done. 

I  say  this  merely  because  of  negative 
philosophy  of  the  Department  with  re- 
spect to*  the  use  by  the  needy  of  com- 
modities which  are  in  surplus. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  EII.ENDER  Mr.  President.  I 
should  hke  to  have  the  attention  of  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon,  if  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  will  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  cost  of  the  price-support  pro- 
gram. As  the  Senator  from  Orejjon  has 
correctly  stated,  from  November  1933.  to 
November  1955,  the  entire  cost  of  sup- 
porting all  the  commodities,  whether 
basics  or  nonbasics,  was  a  Uttle  more 
than  $2 '  3  billion.  But  we  ha  e  now  heen 
speaking  about  basics.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  state  that  by 
keeping  the  price  of  basics  up.  it  would 
have  a  healthy  desired  effect  on  the  prices 
of  nonbasics.  What  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon  is  that  I  have 
cited  the  losses  sustained  by  both  basics 
and  nonbasics.  Now  let  us  see  what  the 
picture  is  with  respect  to  the  basics,  since 
some  persons  are  concerned  about  plac- 


ing price  supports  for  them  at  90  percent 
of  parity. 

The  actual  losses  on  basics  from  Octo- 
ber 17,  1933.  to  November  30.  1955.  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  22  years,  was  $473.- 
278.879.  I  merely  wished  to  make  that 
clear.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  support 
program  for  the  basics  we  are  speaking 
of  and  I  want  everyone  to  note  that  its 
cost  is  only  around  an  eighth  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  whole  price-support  program. 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  flexible  system — the  sliding  scale 
that  only  slides  down — the  "big  business" 
concept  of  aKriculture  will  be  fostered. 
Under  the  90  percent  concept,  we  will 
preserve  a  traditional  way  of  life  that 
has  made  us  as  a  Nation  strong  and  great. 

Frankly.  I  cannot  look  forward  with 
any  comfort  to  a  system  of  agriculture 
dominated  by  "big  business."  I  do  not 
like  to  think  of  an  America  in  which 
consumers  will  he  at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
large  "factory"  farmers — capable  of 
exerting  all  the  weapons  of  monopoly 
against  our  people. 

The  issue  before  us  Involves  the  imme- 
diate need  of  our  farmers  for  relief.  But 
it  also  involvf||s  the  long-range  Interest  of 
all  our  people  in  a  diversified  agriculture. 

The  city  consumer  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  an  unceasing  propaganda  bar- 
rage. He  has  been  told  that  his  Inter- 
ests lie  In  low  farm  income — in  depress- 
ing the  standards  of  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  this  counti-y. 

But  concealed  behind  that  propaganda 
barrage  is  the  long-run  fact  that  he  will 
soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  agricultural 
monopoly — unless  we  act  and  act  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  question  the  in- 
tegrity or  the  motives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  My  objections  go  to  his 
philosophy— and  it  is  a  philosophy  which 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  his  party  and  his  administration. 

He  appears  to  believe — quite  sin- 
cerely— that  'big  business"  is  the  way  of 
the  future.  I  do  not  question  his  ritjht 
to  advocate  the  policies  that  flow  from 
his  basic  premise. 

I  do  question  his  right  to  engage  In 
playing  the  farmer  against  latwr;  the 
consumer  aKainst  agriculture.  I  do  ques- 
tion his  ri':;ht  to  try  to  divide  our  people 
by  tr>'ing  to  convince  them  that  one  sec- 
tion of  our  economy  can  be  prosperous 
only  at  the  expense  of  another. 

We  had  that  example  in  a  stark  and 
naked  form  recently  when  he  told  farm- 
ers that  they  could  blame  their  troubles 
on  labor.  Personally,  I  think  that  such 
a  philosophy  leads  us  down  the  road  to 
common  misery  for  all.  I  wonder  just 
how  those  words  were  taken  in  the  Labor 
Department. 

The  results  of  his  farm  policy  have  al- 
ready spilled  over  into  other  sections  of 
our  country. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  tour  the  small 
farms  in  their  States,  as  has  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Let  them  ap- 
proach the  merchants,  the  tradesmen, 
the  farm-implement  dealers.  What  will 
they  say?  They  will  say  that  the  farm- 
ers are  not  buying,  and  they  themselves 
are  feeling  the  pinch. 
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Fann  depression  can  start  a  chain  re- 
action as  dangerous  as  the  atomic  bomb. 
One  part  of  our  country  cannot  suffer 
without  all  suffering.  That  process  is 
aiready  in  motion  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  to  con- 
tend that  the  bill  is  perfect.  In  many  rc- 
6i;ects  it  represents ,  a  compromise.  In 
others  it-eould  be  improved  by  amend- 
ment: and  I  am  ceitriin  that  many 
amendments  will  be  ollercd.  and  cer- 
tainly some  will  be  adopted.  Moreover, 
the  bill  may  well  be  improved  in  a  con- 
ference between  the  representatives  of 
tiic  two  bodies.  ' 

One  feature  of  the  mca'vurc  is,  frr.nhly, 
cxprrlmenial.  I  am  refcrrini,'  to  the  .soil 
bank  plan.  When  I  say  "expcrimentar' 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  plan  has  not  been 
in  the  minds  of  the  pcopie  before,  or  that 
It  has  not  been  in  operation  before;  I 
tnean  it  has  never  bpen  in  operation  to 
tl'.e  extent  which  is  contemplated  by  the 
languaLe  of  the  bill  khich  is  before  the 
Senate  today.  The  soil  bank,  in  my 
Judymrnt,  will  be  productive  of  much 
good  in  the  future,  but  it  ran  do  little  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  immediate 
pre.ent. 

As  the  chairmp.n  of  the  committoe 
stated  earher,  the  one  item  of  the  bill 
w  hich  will  be  able  to  be  felt  in  the  pock- 
ets of  the  fai-m^rs  at  an  early  date  is  that 
which  will  provide  higher  support  prices 
for  the  farmers.  • 

Mr.  EU  ENDFR.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  observe,  if  my  friend  will  permit  mc 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  di.'itinguished  chairman  of  the 
committci'. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  of  this  will  come 
about  without  increasing  the  acreajje. 
Let  us  not  forget  that. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  y/hether  there  nre 
in  effect  riL'id  pr»ce  siupports  or  flexible 
price  sup'wrts.  the  Secretirj*  of  Afui- 
culiurc  Will  U'e  tlie  same  law  to  deter- 
miz:e  the  number  of  acres  which  will  be 
planted:  and  the  amounts  which  will  be 
paid  for  price  supports  will  have  no  ef- 
fect on  that.  It  is  the  supply  which  dc- 
t'.^rmines  whether  marketing  quotas  are 
In  fflcct,  not  the  price  support  level. 
Acrea:^e  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  will  have  to  be  imposed  regard- 
less of  what  support  prices  are  for  the 
basic  commodities;  and  farmers  will  have 
to  keep  witliin  their  acreage  allotments 
whrthcr  price  supports  are  at  90  percent 
or  73  percent  of  panty.  Farmers  will 
raise  as  much  as  they  can  on  their  al- 
lotted acres  whether  supports  are  at  90 
or  75  percent  of  parity.  The  price  sup- 
port level  will  not  make  It  possible  for 
them  to  rai.<:e  one  additional  bushel  or 
one  additional  pound. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  Is  correct. 
The  dislinpuished  chairman  of  tlie  com- 
mittee is  eminently  correct. 

Rej:ardlcss  of  the  Imperfections  of  the 
measure,  it  is  a  farm  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  farmer.  That  is  .some- 
thing that  cannot  be  said  of  the  mea.sure 
which  is  now  on  the  statute  books.  This 
is  not  a  bill  for  big  business,  nor  is  it  a 
bill  to  turn  farming  into  big  business. 
It  is  drawn  to  help  people  who  need  help, 
and  ultimately  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  our  coimtry. 


It  is  a  bill  to  help  ranchers,  planters, 
dairyi^en.  and  all  those  who  make  their 
living,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
soil.  Furthermore,  it  is  founded  upon  a 
ba.sic  concept  which,  regardless  of  its 
critics,  has  worked  well  in  the  past — a 
floor  at  90  percent  of  a  fair  price,  and  un- 
der rigid  acreage  controls. 

The  criticisms  of  the  90  percent  con- 
cept appear  to  be  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is 
a  concept  that  is  workable  where  com- 
modities are  controllable  and  storable. 
It  has  worked  well  in  the  case  of  tobacco, 
a'product  which  is  basic.  It  is  baoic  and 
i.s  of  great  importance  in  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent. 

In  passing.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
up  to  this  date  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  been  out  one  dime  on  the  tobacco 
pro;^iam,  and  that  program  lias  been 
opciating  for  many  years. 

The  choice  before  us  iz  clear.  We  can 
return  to  90  percent  price  suijpcrts  and 
bolitcr  a  way  of  life  that  is  dear  to  us  all. 
or  we  can  continue  the  sliding  scale  and 
re^isn  ourselves  to  a  future  of  factory 
farming  and  big  busincijs. 

Mr.  Preijiclent.  I  have  never  been  op- 
posed to  big  busineso  merely  just  be- 
cause it  is  bi:^.  but  I  believe  that  the  day 
when  our  aj^iriculture  is  merely  another 
belt-line  enterprL-e  will  be  a  day  every 
friend  of  the  farmer  will  regret. 

We  can,  if  we  wii;h.  delude  ourselves 
with  tlie  concept  that  the  sliding  scale 
Will  rid  us  of  our  surpluses.  We  can,  if 
v.c  v.Lsh.  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea 
that  the  so-called  fiexible  supports  will 
Lrir..i  agriculture  and  industry  into  bal- 
ance. Every  fact  and  every  statistic,  in 
my  judcmdnt,  contradicts  both  ideas,  but 
facts  and  statistics  are  frequently 
IS'^norcd.     ■ 

We  canrict  tell  ourselves  that  the  slid- 
ing scale  uill  lead  anywhere  except  to 
misery  for  farming  as  v.'c  have  knov\-n  it 
heretofore.  I  do  not  believe  we  could 
do  any  greater  disservice  to  our  country 
than  to  continue  the  legiolalion  which  is 
now  on  the  statute  boots. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  order,  I  send  two 
amendments  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNRoNFY  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


ORDER    FOR   RECESS    TO    MONDAY 

Mr.  CI£MENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tJie  bill  <S.  3183>  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S. 
3183,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  S.  3183  which 
will  have  Uie  effect  of  making  a  90  per- 
cent support  price  for  dairy  products 
mandatory,  thus  putting  dairy  products 
on  a  par  with  the  basic  commodities. 
My  amendment  would  substitute  a  90- 
percent  floor  on  supports  for  dairy  prices, 
in  place  of  the  80  to  80  percent  discre- 
tionary range,  stipulated  in  section  105 
of  the  bill. 

As  regards  general  farm  policy,  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  fixed  price  supports 
for  farm  commodities  are  desirable,  un- 
til such  time  as  juct  and  sensible  steps 
are  taken  to  bring  farm  production  into 
line  with  consumption  of  farm  products. 
I  have  always  felt  that  President  Eisen- 
hower was  right  when  he  said  in  Kasson, 
Minn.,  on  September  6,  1S52,  that  90 
percent  price  supports  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  moral  and  legal  commitment  which 
must  be  upheld.  Over  the  past  15  years 
the  farm  community  has  been  encour- 
aged to  commit  maximum  manpKJWcr, 
maximum  natural  resources,  maximum 
plant  and  machinery,  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  maximum  production.  Farm- 
ers have  made  these  long-range  commit- 
ments on  their  understanding  that  the 
Government  would  see  to  it  that  what- 
ever they  produced  would  be  bought  at 
fair  prices.  In  legal  terminclogy,  there 
has  been  something  akin  to  acticn  in 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  the  Government 
suddenly  yanks  out  the  rug,  and  thus 
defeats  the  farmer's  expectations,  it  is, 
m  e.Tect,  repudiating  a  moral  contract 
with  the  farm  community. 

But  enough,  for  the  moment,  of  the 
philosophy  .behind  fixed  price  supports. 
A  majority  of  tha  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry appear  to  agree  with  me  on  ths 
philosophy,  since  they  provided,  in  Sen- 
ate bill  3183.  fcr  90  percent  fixed  price 
supports  on  basic  commodities. 

Wh::t  is  utterly  baffling  to  me  is  that 
the  members  of  the  comniHtee  should 
have  decided  that  producers  of  corn,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  milling  wheat,  and  so 
forth,  are  entitled  to  mandatory  90  per- 
cent supports,  but  that  producers  of 
dairy  commodities  are  not.  Why  the 
discrimination  against  dairy  farmers? 
Certainly  such  discrimination  cannot  be 
justified  by  comparing  how,  let  us  say, 
corn  producers  have  fared  under  the 
Benson  flexible-support  policy  with  how 
milk  prod\:cers  have  fared  under  that 
policy.  The  Benson  policies,  to  be  sure. 
have  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  net 
income  of  the  producers  of  basic  com- 
modities; all  of  us  know  this  to  be  a  fact, 
and  our  source  is  nothing  less  than  the 
statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Benson's  de- 
partment. But  the  Benson  flexible- 
support  pMDlicy  has  had  the  same  kind  of 
effect  on  the  income  of  dairy  farmers. 

In  April  1954.  Secretary  Benson  de- 
cided to  reduce  the  support  price  for 
daii-y  products  to  75  percent  of  parity. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  effect  that  decision  had  on  the  in- 
come of  Wisconsin  farmers,  who  are, 
primarily,  dairy  farmers.  In  1953.  with 
a  90  percent  support  price,  the  average 
farm  family  in  eastern  Wisconsin  earned 
$3,760  net.     In  1954.  with  the  Benson 
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low  supports  In  effect,  the  average  farm 
family  in  eastern  Wisconsin  earned 
$3,321.  net — or  a  drop  of  11  percent.  In 
the  same  period  the  net  income  of 
the  average  western  Wisconsin  farmer 
dropped  from  $3,159  to  $2,494 — or  a  de- 
crease of  21  percent.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  1955  statistics  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  same  situation 
prevailed  last  year. 

Tentative  cash-receipt  figures  for  1955 
are  available.  Although  they  indicate  a 
slight  rise  in  receipts,  the  dairy  farmer's 
net  income  picture  is  no  less  dreary.  The 
gross-receipts  figures  indicate  only  that 
the  volume  of  production  has  increased, 
while  prices  have  stayed  low.  The  dairy 
farmer  continues  to  suffer  because  his 
unit  cost  of  production  has  stayed  at  the 
same  level  or  has  gone  up.  I  may  say.  in 
this  connection,  that  the  Ben.son  theory 
that  lower  price  supports  would  decrease 
production  has  been  proved  false:  just 
the  opposite  has  occurred. 

If  it  Is  true  that  the  tra?ic  conse- 
quences of  Secretary  Benson's  policies 
are  being  shared  by  the  dairy  farmers — 
and  I  assure  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
cveiT  dairy  farmer  knows  this  to  be 
true — then  why  do  we  deliberately  single 
out  dairy  farmers  as  a  group  that  de- 
serves only  half-way  rehabilitation 
measures?  I  say  that  the  effect  of  Sen- 
ate bill  3183.  as  it  now  stands,  is  to  treat 
dairy  farmers  as  though  they  were 
second-class  citizens  in  the  farm  com- 
munity. 

Let  me  addre<=s  Just  a  word  to  Sen- 
ators who  have  declared  themselves 
oppo-sed  to  f  .\ed  price  supports.  I  hope 
they  will  vote  to  amend  Senate  bill  3183 
In  accordance  with  the  amendment  I  am 
recommending — if  only  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  put  dairy  farmers  on  a 
par  with  other  farmers.  Senators  then 
could  vote  fixed  price  supports  either 
up  or  down,  as  they  may  choose;  but 
at  lea.st  they  would  not  be  a  party  to 
the  present  discrimination  again.st  the 
dairy  farmer.  Regardless  of  whether 
we  have  fixed  supports,  or  flexible  sup- 
ports, or  no  supports.  It  ."jeems  to  me 
that  all  farmers  are  entitled  tc  the  same 
treatment  by  the  National  Oovernment. 

I  may  add  that  th«  80  percent  floor 
•pplytng  to  supports  for  dairy  commod- 
\X\9\  for  which  Senate  bill  3183  now 
provldw,  Is  a  sure  Huaranty  that  dairy 
prleM  will  bf  Mupported  at  no  hluher 
th«n  M  peiffnl  of  pnrtty,  Becrftnry 
BtniHtn  la  now  .ivjpjMininH  dairy  prirrn 
»t  Ta  |)fiTent  of  p«rlty.  tht  minimum 
Allow»<l  by  iMw;  ami  thUM  h»  apix^nrn 
dtUrmint^d  to  Hupport  dAiry  prtevN  nt 
as  low  A  Itwl  M  hi  can  srt  away  with. 

Mr.  Prtsldent,  X  am  not  unaware,  of 
eourtt.  that  Iht  atoraof  of  dairy  mu- 
pIU9M  pr««»nta  «  special  problem  thai 
doM  not  arlAe  In  the  cra«  of  nonpertsh* 
«blt  commodities.  But  I  am  also  awart 
thnt  the  Agriculture  Department  la. 
riffht  now.  extremely  alow  in  nillnK  ap- 
pUoatlona  for  dairy  surpluses  from  chnr- 
itablt  institutions.  If  these  orders  were 
filled  promptly,  the  problem  of  dairy 
aurpluaea  would  not  be  as  pressing  as  it 
is  today.  Nor  do  I  think  thar  the  Agri- 
culture Department  has  done  all  it  might 
do  by  way  of  encouraging  hospitals. 
homes  for  the  old  and  needy,  and  other 


charitable  institutions,  to  help  unload 
dairy  surpluses.  The  demand  for  but- 
ter, for  example — especially  among  the 
needy — is  relatively  elastic.  Thus,  if  the 
Department  adopted  more  liberal  poli- 
cies as  regards  the  allotment  of  dairy 
surpluses  to  charitable  institutions,  we 
would  find  that  more  dairy  products 
would  be  consumed  by  the  needy,  with- 
out affecting  the  marlcet  price. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not 
adequately  exploited  the  opportunities 
for  supplying  our  friends  abroad  with 
our  excess  dairy  commodities.  The 
sorely  tried  people  of  Korea,  for  example. 
would  dearly  like  to  consume  dairy 
products  that  are  surplus  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  reco^rnize  that 
the  basic  problem  in  the  farm  situation 
is  the  discrepancy  between  the  present 
production  potential  and  domestic  con- 
sumption. This  discrepancy  was  created 
many  years  ago  by  Government  policies 
which,  to  meet  our  wartime  needs,  en- 
couraged farmers  to  commit  their  re- 
sources to  greater  production  than  could 
be  consumed  domestically.  I  think  .«tcps 
mu.st  be  taken  to  reduce  the  production- 
consumption  gap;  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  whole  burden  of  this  agonizing  re- 
adjustment should  fall  on  the  farmer.  I 
think  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  continue 
to  receive  his  fair  share  of  the  national 
income  until  there  are  evolved  policies 
which  will  cause  the  burden  of  the  need- 
ed a;.zricultural  adjustment  to  fall  equally 
on  all  segments  of  our  population. 

As  regards  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing. I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  or  wi.^e  to  try 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  .some  farmers, 
and  to  leave  others  in  a  state  of  critical 
depression.  Under  our  Constitution  and 
under  the  American  tradition,  nil  our 
citizens  deserve  the  equal  protection  of 
our  laws.  This,  I  submit  includes  dairy 
farmers. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ANDERSON  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
dlsiinsuished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  AnuirsonI.  >*ho  la  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ai^riculture  and  Forestry, 
h.'AS  had  some  d:?T\culty  In  anunulnu  hl.n 
schedule  so  that  he  can  make  commrnta 
on  tlie  pendli\H  mea.^ure,  I  auk  unani- 
mous eon.ient  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  bu«ineM  on  Mui^dny,  the 
Srnaior  fnun  Now  Mexico  I  Mr.  ANbia* 
■ON  I  ahull  have  ll^r  floor. 

Tha  rursiDINa  OFMCKH,  Ts  there 
ohirctlon  to  tl^e  unnnimou.iron.trnl  re- 
que.ii  that  when  the  fruale  iTronvrnra 
on  Monday  next,  at  the  conclusion  of 
mornum  bu.^lnew  the  Smalor  from  New 
Mexico  shall  have  the  n(K)r? 

Tht  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it 
U  so  ordcicd. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  concludes  the  business  of  tht 
Senate  for  today. 

In  pursuance  of  the  order  heretofore 
agrttd  to.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  4 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m. )  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  Monday, 
March  5.  1956,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  2,  1956: 

UsmED  States  AiroiiNrT 

William  L.  Longshore,  of  Alabama,  to  b« 
United  States  attorney  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vie* 
Fraak  M.  Jobnaon.  Jr.,  elevated. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  2,  1956: 

tJnm©  Statts  Coast  Ouarb 

Cnpt  Ira  E  Eskrldge  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  rank  of  rear  artmlrnl.  United 
Stales  Coast  Guard,  effective  February  1,  1050. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FiiiDAY,  Mah(  Ji  2,  10r)6 

The  Hou-v  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  ln.«;plre  us 
to  di.scharue  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  this  day  with  minds  that  are 
praciou-sly  illumined. by  Thy  divine  wis- 
dom and  the  light  of  "Thy  presence. 

Confirm  us  in  the  faith  thai  Tho  wilt 
not  leave  us  to  depend  upon  our  own 
finite  understanding  and  the  hmitations 
of  our  human  weakne.sses  or  the  ex- 
pediencies and  coun.sels  of  men. 

Grant  that  we  may  never  be  troubled 
with  doubts  and  fears  concerning  the 
morrow  for  lliou  wilt  always  keep  us  in 
perfect  peace  if  our  minds  and  hearts 
are  stayed  on  Thee. 

May  the  revelations  of  Thy  sustaining 
grace  make  us  strong  and  v.Tliant  for 
truth  and  rl«hteou.snc.ss  and  fill  us  with 
the  lilad  as.surance  tliat  a  bles.sed  day  is 
coming  when  the  hatreds  among  men 
shall  be  chnnued  Into  love  and  their  en- 
mities shall  be  supplanted  by  the  spirit 
of  Muod  will. 

Iltar  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journnl  of  ihe  pnwcrtllngs  of  yes« 
tciUuy  ^ua  read  luul  nppiuved. 


DFrARTMKNT«  OP  LADOn  AhTO 
IlKALTII.  KhUCATION.  AND  WKL- 
FAHK  AI'pnoiMUATlON  ttlLU  ria- 
CAL  YKAH  ll>.i7 

Mr  roOARTY.  from  the  Commit  t  re 
on  Apptnpriauons.  iT|)ortrd  the  bill 
»n.  K.  87;0»  mnkiniT  appropi'Irtllons  for 
the  Departments  of  Ij»bor  and  Health. 
Kdtication.  and  Welfare  and  related 
atuncir.s  for  the  n.sral  year  endinu  June 
SO.  1957.  and  for  other  purpoaea.  which 
was  read  a  first  and  second  time.  and. 
with  the  accomimnyinH  pajM  is,  referred 
to  the  Committor  of  the  Whole  Hou.ie 
on  the  State  oX  the  Union  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr,  TABF?R  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  tire  bUi. 


tjr\i  Tcr 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  FISCAL  -^EAR  1957 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tonipht  to  file  a  report  on  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  bill  for  1957. 

The  SPEAKEat  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE  CN  GOVER^IMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  BURI^SON.  TTr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion <H.  Res.  35G>  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

I  serve  notice  that  at  the  proper  time 
I  .'hall  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Reyohcd.  That  the  further  expen.'^es  of 
eouducthiK  the  studies  and  inve&t^ation.s 
authorized  by  rule  XI  (1)  (h(  incurred  by 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operaiion.s. 
artlnv;  a.'  a  v.hnle  or  by  subcommittre.  not 
to  excefd  §625.000.  including  ex|>enditures 
for  employment  c;f  expert*.  Eprcial  counsel, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, which  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
Incurred  by  said  committee  or  subcommit- 
tees within  and  without  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contineent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorised  by  said  committee  and 
^l^•ned  by  the  chairman  of  the  tonimlttee 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

tjj-c  2  The  ofSclal  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  b»«  used  at  all  hcarintjs  held  in 
the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise 
ufflclally  engaged. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  B'liLrsoN  ■  On 
pri^e  1.  line  4.  strike  out  ••f62.'>,000 "  and  In- 
•ert  111  lieu  thereof  -$500,000." 

Mr  OLIVER  P  BOLTON  Mr. 
Si)enker.  will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURIESON.  May  I  inquire  as 
to  the  Kentleman'K  pui|)c(>c  in  aKkinu  m*? 
to  yield? 

Mr  Ol  TVFR  P  UOI  TON.  A«  A  mem- 
ber of  th»«  oonimniee,  I  wmh  to  cummeiu 
on  thr  rrnoluiion  a*  amtmltMi 

Mr  m'lU.K'ON  The  wt-ntlrman 
doe*  no»  wj^h  to  t  (Trr  \\\\  omenrtmrni  tu' 
AipiMMir  the  MmnximtMU  « fTt'iTd* 

Mr  OUVM?  P  DOM  ON,  No;  I  do 
n«»i. 

Mr.  DURl.KTON  \  »ihnll  be  ulad  to 
yirld  to  Iht'  urnileman  fH>m  Ohm, 

Ihr  HIT'lAKKK  pro  temiMue  How 
much  time  dotM  the  uentlcman  virld? 

Mr  BURI.KSON,  If  1  yield  the  pen- 
tleman  a  specinc  amount  of  lime.  I  as- 
hume  I  lofte  control  of  the  time. 

The  HPEAKLR  pro  temiKUT,  The 
tienilrman  fi-om  Texas  will  not  lose  the 
ntx>r.  He  i-eaervea  the  balance  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  BURI.K80N.  I  do  reserve  the 
balance  «>f  my  lime.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  The  Ren- 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  no  Intention  of 
iryinu   to  take  U)e  lime  away.    It  is 


merely  that  I  would  like  to  make  some 
comments  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  How  much  time 
would  the  gentleman  like? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Approxi- 
mately 5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
the  gentleman  10  minutes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  OUVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  asked  for  this  time  this  after- 
noon to  comment  not  only  upon  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Committee  oh 
Government  Operations  for  its  work 
during  the  remainder  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  but  also  upon  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  the  scope  of  the  activities  of  the 
various  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  5erve  on 
the  SutKJcmmittee  on  Accounts  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  during 
my  two  terms  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
ative*^— under  Republican  leadership  in 
the  83d  Congress  and  under  Democrat 
leadership  in  this  Congress.  I  should 
hke  to  pause  at  this  point  to  pay  tribute^ 
to  the  chairmen  of  these  subcommittees, 
our  ff.rmer  colleague,  the  Honorable  C. 
W.  <Runt)  Bishop  in  the  83d  Congress, 
and  in  this  session  the  Honorable  S.\muel 
N.  Friedel.  I  would  like  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  Mr.  Friedel  because  of  the  fair 
and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  committee  meetings  this  year, 
for  he  has  had  a  particularly  toujrh  job. 
He  has  demonstrated  in  every  way  his 
desire  to  cooperate  in  all  matters  with 
those  of  us.  hi.s  fellow  committee  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  did 
not  always  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  or 
with  the  position  of  the  committee  re- 
questing funds. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  as  you 
know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  is  called  upon  to  pass  upon  re- 
quests for  funds  by  other  committees  of 
the  House.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  the 
rules  place  the  Accounts  Subcommittee 
in  an  almost  impossible  situation  in 
that  its  members  are  asked  to  pass  upon 
requests  for  funds  from  their  colleauues 
who  are  merely  trying  to  carry  out  a  job 
which  they  feel  is  required  of  them  under 
the  House  rules.  In  .short,  the  Accounts 
Subcommlliee  is  aSked  to  Judwe  the 
merits  of  the  reque.st.s  of  our  collenuues 
fur  funds  wnhoui  provldinu  us  wuh  any 
rt  al  standards  upon  which  lo  base  that 
Juilument. 

Ltt  me  u**^  the  ifoujte  Select  Commit- 
tee on  8mnU  Jtu>>lnrM  as  an  example  of 
the  )H>u\i  I  am  wtteinpUnu  to  m»ke.  in 
the  HOth  roMBifM.  thlM  committer'  wan 
nuilmriml  si.iO  mm  to  rarry  on  Uh  wtirk. 
and  it  )Tt limed  a  little  over  tJ,3&0  at  the 
end  of  the  bieitnium,  Junt  two  Con- 
uiw.'«tT«  later,  in  the  Bad  Coi^aiTw.  that 
eommiUre  was  authorised  ll^OO.OOO, 
double  the  funds  u.>«ed  4  years  eiullrr, 
and  It  returned  slldhlly  less  than  $38,000 
in  unspent  fund,M,  And  now.  in  the  84th 
ConuiTM.  ,tu>l  la.««l  week,  the  House  au- 
thorlKcd  a  total  of  $330,000  for  this  com- 
mittee for  the  84th  Connress.  a^ii  times 
the  amount  spent  only  5  Conuresses 
a»io, 

.  The  duties  of  this  committee,  as  set 
forth  by  the  Conisress,  are  to  concern 
itself  with  all  matters  pertAininn  to  small 
business.  The  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  appear- 


ing before  our  subcommittee  clearly 
brought  out  that  they  feel  this  is  a  di- 
rective to  look  into  all  phases  of  our 
economy  in  an  effort  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
Capitol  Hill  lobby  on  behalf  of  the  small- 
business  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee  has 
been  concerned  for  some  time  about  the 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  the  in- 
vestigative functions  of  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  We  have  felt 
that  there  might  well  be  time,  money, 
and  effort  wasted  not  only  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  but  also  by  witnesses 
who  are  called  to  testify  before  these 
committees  from  the  Government  agen- 
cies, business  firms,  and  from  the  pro- 
fessions. The  point  was  very  clearly 
made  before  our  subcommittee  by  the 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee that  they  felt  there  was  no  over- 
lapping of  their  activities  with  those  of 
other  committees,  because  their  view- 
point was  different:  or  to  put  it  another 
way.  they  felt  they  were  looking  at  the 
problem  from  a  different  angle.  There- 
fore, the  members  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  Ijelieved  there  was  no  con- 
flict or  duplication  between  their  in- 
vestigation and  the  investigation  of  the 
House  Judiciarj-  Committee  into  monop- 
oly practices:  nor  that  there  was  any- 
thing unusual  about  the  investigation  of 
the  aircraft  industiy,  for  example,  and 
other  bi-?  industries. 

I  want  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Small  Business  Committee  went  to 
some  length  to  explain  to  us  that  they 
coordinated  their  investigations  with 
other  committees  of  the  Congress  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  avoid  duplication. 
But  I  am  not  certain  this  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  the  small-business 
man  as  any  Member  of  the  House,  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  a  small-business 
man  myself  and  know  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  a  small  concern,  with  limited 
capacity  and  a  limited  numtier  of  em- 
ployees, has  in  this  modern  day.  I  use 
the  Small  Business  Committee  only  as 
an  example  to  point  out  how  the  scope 
of  some  of  the  committee  investigations 
has  mushroomed  and  will  continue  to 
mushroom  if  the  philo.sophy  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Bu,saiew  i«  followed  lo 
its  louieal  conclusion, 

Mr,  Speaker,  under  this  philosophy, 
this  ct^mmittee  could  well  employ  hun- 
dit»d«  of  etH^nomixt.H  to  study  every  In- 
dviKtry  in  the  country  and  it  eotiUt.  in 
elTect.  develop  Into  »\n  economle  i»wvey« 
inw  tiisk  ftM'ce  as  much  us  a  commUteo 
of  the  Conm'r**. 

The  name  may  be  said  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations  whoj«e 
irquewl  for  appropriations  we  are  eon- 
nldeiinn  today.  In  the  80th  Conm^ss, 
$337,500  was  authorired  for  this  com- 
mittee, and  a  little  le.ns  than  $09,000  was 
iTlurned  unexpended,  In  other  woitt,'*. 
the  Committee  on  aovernment  Opera- 
tions spent  some  tseo.OOO  in  that  bien- 
nium.  Now,  ju«t  8  Consresses  later. 
we  find  that  same  committee,  with  h\ 
members  on  its  staff.  r<<queatinii  an  au- 
tiioriaation  of  $1  million  for  this  bi* 
ennium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  first  I  questioned  thi^ 
amount  a«  being  far  beyond  what  seemed 
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reasonable,  but  I  think  it  well  illustrates 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  emphasize, 
namely,  the  untenable  position  in  which 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts are  placed  by  the  rules  or  lack  of 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  we  have  a  request  for  funds  for  a 
committee  which  almost  equals  the  total 
amount  expended  by  all  committees  in 
the  80th  Congress,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  a  problem  here  that  needs  looking 
into.  Certainly  in  the  past  10  years  our 
Government  has  not  grown  in  scope, 
complexity,  or  in  personnel  to  require 
such  an  increase. 

But  then,  when  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  testi- 
fied before  us  and  pointed  out  that  they 
were  given,  under  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  the  real  investigatory  powers 
of  the  Congre.s.  I  was  forced  to  take 
another  look.  They  pointed  out  also  that 
only  34  percent  of  the  operations  of  our 
Government  are  presently  being  audited 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  and  except 
for  special  committees  of  the  House  or 
Senate  set  up  from  time  to  time,  their 
committee  is  the  only  supervisory  body 
of  the  Congress  with  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  job  done  by  the 
executive  department.  I  could  not  help 
l)Ut  pause  after  listening  at  considerable 
length  to  the  protestations  of  need  of 
the  various  subcommittees  and  the  over- 
all committee  and  feel  in  a  very  curious 
position.  For,  by  voting  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  this  authorization.  I  would 
be  questioning  the  integrity  of  my  col- 
leagues who  were  merely  trying  to  do  a 
job  as  they  saw  fit  under  the  rules  and 
this  I  was  unwilling  to  do  on  the  evidence 
presented. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  nevertheless 
emphasizes  a  point  I  desire  to  make.  If 
the  position  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
ooitte  on  Government  Operations  as  to 
their  responsibility  is  logically  carried 
to  its  conclusions,  its  staff  would  far  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  its  appropriations — monthly 
mind  you,  not  biennially — would  exceed 
a  million  dollars,  for  it  considers  itself 
the  watch  dog  of  the  Congress  over  every 
branch,  sphere,  and  activity  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  further  underline  the 
gravity  of  this  situation,  in  my  opinion, 
let  me  point  out  that  in  the  80th  Congress 
there  was  expended  $1,335,000  by  all  of 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  exclud- 
ing, of  course,  outlays  by  the  regularly- 
authorized  standing  committees  and 
funds  appropriated  in  the  Legislative 
Appropriations  Act.  In  the  84th  Con- 
gress, it  looks  as  if  these  funds  will  more 
than  double  this  amount  if  the  com- 
mittees spend  at  the  rate  which  they 
have  stated  they  will. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearings 
over  these  past  4  years  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  indicated  a  sufQcient 
body  of  opinion  among  the  membership 
of  the  House  favoring  changes  to  warrant 
reexamination  of  the  committee  system 
as  it  now  operates  under  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act.  At  least,  minority  staff 
meml)ers  should  be  part  of  all  commit- 
tees and,  more  imf>ortant.  perhaps,  the 
areas  of  committee  responsibility  should 
b«  reexamined  and  more  closely  deline- 


ated. Also,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  expanding  the  present  activi- 
ties of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
take  over  much  of  the  investigative  work 
of  the  committees  of  the  House,  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  which  are  often  lost 
because  of  partisan  wrangling. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  will  be  the 
fii-st  to  defend  the  right  of  Congress  to 
investigate,  but  that  right  must  be  wisely 
and  judiciously  used  if  it  is  to  continue 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  American 
people.  If  we  continue  to  enlarge  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  our  investiga- 
tions without  coordinating  them  more 
effectively.  I  fear  we  may  incur  the  wrath 
of  the  very  citizens  whose  liberty  we  seek 
to  secure. 

To  that  end  I  am  offering  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  bipartisan  committee  to 
review  the  framework  of  the  House  com- 
mittee system,  the  responsibilities  and 
jurisdictions  of  the  various  committees, 
and  directing  this  select  committee  to 
report  back' by  December  31,  1956. 

I  realize  this  may  be  a  futile  gesture, 
that  it  takes  a  far  greater  wave  of  desire 
for.  action  than  one  lone  retiring  Con- 
gressman can  generate  to  overcome  not 
only  the  inertia  caused  by  the  overload 
of  work  of  most  of  us  but  also  to  over- 
come the  traditions  which  have  gradu- 
ally developed  in  the  House  over  the 
countless  years.  Nevertheless.  I  would 
not  be  true  to  myself,  nor  to  my  coun- 
try, if  I  did  not  make  this  attempt  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  the  present  maze 
and  mass  of  committee  activities  which 
seems  to  get  more  unmanageable  each 
term  of  Congress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aUsle  will  give  this 
matter  their  serious  consideration. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  fronf\ 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton)  on  the 
statement  he  has  just  made.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  his  proposal, 
the  resolution  which  he  is  going  to  intro- 
duce, warrants  and  deserves  most  care- 
ful study  and  consideration. 

Incidentally,  may  I  also  say.  since  the 
gentleman  frem  Ohio  is  leaving  the  Con- 
gress, his  able  contributions  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Admini.stration  will  be 
missed.  I  know  I  express  for  both  sides 
of  the  table  of  the  committee  our  deep 
appreciation  of  him  and  our  regret  that 
he  is  leaving.  At  all  times  he  has  mani- 
fested a  devotion  to  conscientious  serv- 
ice unexcelled  by  anyone  whom  I  have 
ever  observed.  I  trust  that  as  he  re- 
turns to  private  life,  he  will  find  the 
fullest  measure  of  succe.;.s  and  happine'ss 
and  he  can  do  so.  if  for  no  other  reason, 
by  the  realization  that  he  has  served 
well.  ably,  and  with  dustinction  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  can 
be  assured  that  he  leaves  here  among 
us  lasting  friendships  and  feelings  of 
highest  estem  for  him. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  a;,' reed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and  a 
motion  to  rccon:^idcr  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a  k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  tJpeakor.  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  secure  from  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distin'uished  minority  leader  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention. 
It  will  be  our  purpose  to  adjourn  today 
until  Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  Will  !wy  to  the  dls- 
tingui.sl>ed  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr  Martini  that  on  Monday  the 
Consent  C.lendar  will  be  called.  Also 
on  Monday.  H.  R  9720.  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Health,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill  for  1957.  will  be  taken  up. 

On  Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called,  and  the  independent  olTices  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1957  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

For  Wednr.'day  H.  R.  2128.  a  patents 
extension  bill  has  been  programmed. 

f  know  of  no  program  at  this  time  for 
the  balance  of  the  week.  Of  course  there 
is  the  usual  reservation  that  any  fur- 
ther program  may  be  announced  later, 
and  that  conference  reports  may  te 
called  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  presume  we  can 
count  on  the  fact  that  the  public  road.s 
bill  will  not  be  taken  up  next  week,  then? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Of  course  the  program 
could  be  altered  within  the  reservation, 
but  I  should  think,  and  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  road  bill  will  not  be  called  up  for 
consideration  next  week. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michiuan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  n.^e  to  a  question  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  House.  I  would  like  to  state 
it.     I  send  up  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hous«  Rpsolutlon  417 
Whereas    in    the    Wa.«hlni?ton    Post    und 
Timet    Herald,     published     In     Washington, 
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D  C.  on  Friday,  March  2,  1956.  under  the 
byline  of  Drew  Pearsua,  there  uppeured  the 
lullowitig  statement: 

•Note  2  —For  years  Speaker  Sam  RATntniN. 
of  Texas,  has  carefully  scrutinized  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  writes  the 
tax  laws  to  make  sure  nobody  was  put  on 
that  committee  who  might  vote  against  the 
UTj  percent  oil  depletion  allowance  and  the 
rlRlit  of  oU-gas  companies  to  write  off  the 
total  cost  of  drilling  wells.  This  Is  one  rea- 
son th.  special  tax  beneflts  have  never  been 
changed":   and 

Whereas  that  Ft.'>tement  Impugns  the 
dignity  and  the  Integrity  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  as  well  us  of  the  Siieaker  of  the 
House:  Ihercfore.  be  it 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sj)ei.ker  pro  tempore, 
authorized  to  muke  investigation,  to  hold 
hearings,  to  summon  before  It  the  writer 
of  the  statement  quoted  above,  any  and 
Mil  others  who  may  be  deemed  to  have 
Information  relating  to  said  charpe.  to 
ascertain  the  truth  or  the  faL^^lty  of  said 
charge,  and  to  recommend  appropriate  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  House;  and  be  it  further 

Re'^olted.  That  said  cummiltee  be  pl\en  the 
\i.«ual  authority  to  summon  witnesses,  ad- 
nnnt.<'ter  oaths,  take  all  necesfary  and  proper 
action  to  accomplish  the  purix>se  for  which 
It  IS  created:  And  provided  /urther.  That  all 
exijenses  of  such  Investigation,  the  holdlnt;  of 
snrh  hearings,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
present  a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the 
llou.se. 

It  IS  perfectly  all  risht  for  the  Speaker 
or  any  Member  to  advocate  a  27 '2  per- 
cent depletion.  The  resolution  does  not 
present  a  question  which  involves  the 
pnvilepe  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOFF'MAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  recoKnize  the  (lentleman  for 
that  unanimous-consent  reque.st  after 
the  business  of  the  day  is  di.'^posed  of. 
The  Chair  believes  the  gentleman  knows 
the  custom  that  prevails  in  the  House. 


DREW  PEARSON 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
FlK-aker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dre.s.N  the  Hou'^e  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vi.se  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
fean?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  attention  of  the 
Hou.se  was  called  to  the  fact  that  an 
employee  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  gentleman 
referred  to  in  the  ifesolution  and  who 
wrote  the  article  quoted  previously 
charged  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  used  his  high  office  to  improperly 
influence  legislation!  and  to  cause  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve  of 
a  steal  of  from  $200,000  to  $600,000  worth 
of  timber.  j 

A  resolution  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  subcommittee  to  investigate 
that  charge  was  offered  by  me  yesterday. 
Today  this  gentleman  who  writes  for  the 
V/ashington  Post  and  Times  Herald  has 
charged  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  a 


gentleman  whose  integrity  and  record  is 
beyond  question,  has  appointed  members 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who 
would  use  that  committee  to  see  to  it 
that  constituents,  individuals,  and  cor- 
porations in  the  Speaker's  district  and 
in  his  State  get  the  27 '2  percent  deduc- 
tion or  depletion  allowance  on  the  pro- 
duction of  oil.  If  that  is  not  a  charge 
of  official  crooked  misconduct,  then  I 
know  not  how  one  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  position  is  this:  We 
all  know  that  this  Congress  and  preced- 
ing Congresses  have  repeatedly  been 
charged  with  improper  motives,  with  im-^ 
proper  actions,  because  of  the  payment 
of  money  or  because  of  SF>ecial  privileges 
granted  to  Members.  Now  we  have  the 
charge  that  the  Speaker  has  improperly 
influenced  leiiislation.  If  the  Members 
of  the  minority  do  not  care  to  resent 
charges  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  their  President,  has  been  guilty 
of  official  misconduct,  if  the  Members  on 
the  majority  side  do  not  care  to  resent 
the  charge  made  by  this  notorious  gen- 
tleman— then  there  is  nothing  I  can  do 
about  it  other  than  to  call  for  House 
action. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  may  make  the  F>er.sonal  observa- 
tion that  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  Democratic 
.'^ide  are  elected  in  caucus  by  secret 
ballot. 


PROCUREMENT  OP  MEDICAL  AND 
DENTAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 
NAVY^^AIR  FORCE,  AND  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  410  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleik  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Re!-oli:ed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.  R. 
9428)  to' provide  for  the  procurement  of 
medical  and  denuil  officers  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Public  Health  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  and 
then  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  calls  for 
the  consideration  of  H.  R.  9428  which 
was  reported  out  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  also 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

This  legislation  will  correct  and  rem- 
edy a  long-delayed  and  needed  change 
in  some  of  the  considerations  given  the 
Medical    Department    of    the    Armed 


Forces.  Heretofore  the  doctors  and  the 
dentists  of  the  Armed  Forces  received  a 
very  much  lower  pro  rata  rate  to  pay 
than  the  average  civilian  doctor.  Be- 
sides that.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  been  losing  almost  two-thirds 
of  their  medical  personnel  through  res- 
ignation, death,  and  other  reasons.  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  had  has  been  keeping  and  re- 
taining competent  medical  personnel. 
During  the  last  3  fiscal  years  over  1.400 
Regular  medical  and  dental  officers  re- 
signed or  were  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice by  reason  of  death,  resignation,  dis- 
ability, or  retirement,  and  during  the 
same  period  of  time  only  732  medical  or 
dental  officers  became  Regular  officers 
in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 
The  same  relative  decrease  has  been  in- 
flicted on  the  Dental  Corps.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  legislation  will  not  only  give  th* 
leaders  of  the  Armed  Forces  an  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  the  Regular  medical 
personnel  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
quired personnel  but  it  also  will  make  it 
an  easy  matter  to  secure  whatever  other 
doctors  and  denti.^ts  are  necessary  to 
serve  the  Armed  Forces  through  the 
draft.  This  legislation  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Americaji  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Congressman  Kilday,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
who  held^bearings  on  this  bill  will  ex- 
plain its  provisions  in  detail  when  the 
House  goes  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  any  im- 
PKirtant  opposition  to  this  legislation. 
It  was  approved  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  unanimously.' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  resolution  making  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  9428  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
after  hearing  testimony  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill.  As  was  so  ably  ex- 
plained by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
the'bill  would  ease  the  way  to  obtain  for 
the  military  services  of  the  Nation  the 
medical  and  dental  doctors  and  special- 
ists that  are  so  badly  needed  without 
resorting  to  the  draft  of  doctors  and 
dentists.  It  is  believed  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  which  would  increase 
the  pay  of  medical  and  dental  doctors  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  will  bring  to  those 
services  the  number  of  men  that  they 
need  in  those  categories  without  resort 
to  a  draft.  Of  course,  all  of  us,  I  think, 
in  the  House  are  very  anxious  to  see  that 
day  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
there  is  no  opposition  to  the  bill  that  I 
know  of.  and  we  have  no  requests  for 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The,  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  DEPENDENTS 
OF  MEMBERS  OP  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
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call  up  House  Resolution  408  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Comnjltt»e 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  t>iU  (H.  R.  9423) 
to  provide  medical  care  fur  dependents  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debute,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  r^ad  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passa^^e  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown  I:  and  at  this  time  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate  on 
H.  R.  9429.  a  bill  to  provide  medical  care 
for  the  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services. 

The  bill  authorizes  medical  care  in  the 
medical  facilities  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  uniformed  services,  describes  the 
dependents  who  will  be  entitled  to  this 
care,  and  the  type  of  medical  and  dentil 
care  that  will  be  provided.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  where  Medical  facilities  are 
not  available,  dependents  of  military 
personnel  will  be  authorized,  with  cer- 
tain safeguards  to  prevent  abuse,  to  re- 
cure  medical  care  from  civilian  medical 
sources.  This  shall  be  accomplished  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  contract  for  medical  care 
for  the  wives  and  children  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  under 
such  insurance,  medical  service  or  health 
plan  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  also 
be  authorized,  depending  on  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  and  the  type  of  pro- 
gram that  can  be  implemented,  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  in  civilian  facilities 
for  dependent  parents  and  parents-in- 
law,  wives  and  children  ol  per.sonnel  who 
die  on  active  duty  and  retired  personnel 
and  their  dependents. 

It  has  been  established  that  medical 
care  la  provided  for  only  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  dependent."!  of  servicemen, 
Th«  Commitlre  on  Armed  Services  hai 
been  advlMd  that  for  flficBl  1067  approxi- 
mately 170  million  will  be  nvnllnbto  to 
defray  the  coNti  of  the  pros  ram.  It  haw 
been  ewtlmnt  d  that  n  fnirly  complete 
medicnl  proftram  can  be  devlne'l  for  a 
total  eoat  of  leM  than  lis  million  an* 
tiuatly, 

The  eommittee  tppott  eompliei*  with 
thii  N«m«eyer  nite  and  f  hmi"  that  (he 
lll^f^llerllh)M  arill  adopt  (he  t*"^ii\uuun 
tnHHtnn  pnMi\iii0  the  •ohMideration  tti  thia 
MeMeuff 

Mr  WnttWn  H  mUfl  Mr  %»eiilief« 
ih9  apmumnn  htm  M(*«mifi  ha«  i^mi 


and  the  bill  which  the  resolution  would 
make  in  order  to  be  considered. 

This  measure.  H.  R.  9429.  simply  pro- 
vides for  extension  to  all  dependents  in 
certain  categories,  of  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  hosp.tal  privileges  which  some 
cannot  now  obtain  because  of  lack  of 
availability  of  hospital  space.  There  is 
no  opposition  to  this  rule  that  I  know 
of  on  this  side  of  the  House  and  no  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previo  IS  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  »as  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


PHOCUREMENT  OF  MEDICAL  A^HD 
DENTAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY. 
NAVY,  AIU  FORCE.  AND  PUBUC 
HEALTH   SERVICE 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tH.  R.  9428 1  to  provide  for  the 
procurement  of  medical  and  dental  of- 
ficers of  the  -Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Public  Health  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  as  reed  to. 

Accordin!;;ly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  9428,  With  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispen.sed  with. 

Mr  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  25  minutes. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  all  Members  of  tiie  House,  dur- 
iivjr  recent  ytars,  have  been  concerned 
about  the  necessity,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  pass  the  Doctor  Draft  Act.  and  later 
to  extend  its  provisions.  Those  of  us 
who  found  it  ncces.sary  to  bring  that 
legislation  here  were  frank  to  admit  that 
we  regarded  it  as  bein,;  highly  discrim- 
inatory and  unjust,  and  felt  that  it  could 
be  defended  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
absolute  n'^cessity  to  procure  proper 
medical  care  for  those  persons  who  were 
serving  in  our  armed  services. 

We  continue  to  have  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  in  the  regular 
service  physiciana  and  dentists.  We 
have  attempted  to  analne  some  of  the 
things  that  produce  thin  dimculty.  We 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  rank 
and  pay  of  the  dental  officers  and  medi- 
cnl  omceri  of  the  Rcrvlcrii  la  one  of  the 
principal  hindrancea  that  we  have 

To  Rive  you  some  idea  of  the  maanU 
lude  of  the  ultunlion  which  eonfronta 
UM,  I  Ahould  I  ke  to  point  out  thnt  duMnii 
the  laMt  I  hMtil  year*  almost  ao  ooo  medi* 
ml  and  dentnl  tiTDvptn  rntered  ih*»  mill* 
(fir»'  »eivlee(»  w*  a  result.  »(  (h#  iToefor 
f>n«f(  Art  Durlh"  (hi«  unrne  pftSnA 
nMO  mtt\U%\  afi'l  it'^h(«l  offifiT*  lift 
IH#  mihfary  /lertieet  and  tfinthp^  to 
tS^\\\nh  life 

th  n>\i\\\\m*,  UtifitHi  the  U*i  f  fWaf 
fHtn.  i  4in  hHittUf  mefii*N«j  «fid  d#^i«) 


the  service  by  death,  resirmation.  dis- 
ability, or  retirement,  while  during  this 
same  period  only  732  medical  and  dental 
omcers  became  Regular  officers  in  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force. 

During  the  past  2  fi.scal  years  1.000 
career  medical  officers  alone  have  l)een 
separated  from  the  armed  services,  of 
whom  808  rcsii-ned.  Durinp  this  same 
period  only  350  medical  officers  were 
commi.ssioned  in  the  Regular  corps.  And 
of  the  350  who  were  commissioned  as 
Retrular  officers,  it  is  .significant  to  note 
that  a  majority  became  Ret'ulnr  officers 
solely  for  tiie  purpose  of  obtaining  resi- 
dency training  and  not  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  career  medical  officers. 
In  the  Air  Force  alone.  55  percent  of  the 
medical  officers  who  became  Reprular  of- 
ficers to  lake  residency  training,  resigned 
their  commi.-sions  upon  completion  of 
their  obli;-;ated  pciiods  of  service. 

In  the  Army,  during  the  past  2  fiscal 
years,  of  those  medical  officers  who  were 
eligible  to  resign,  having  completed  their 
obligated  .service  or  otherwise.  76  per- 
cent of  the  medical  officers  serving  in 
the  grade  of  captain  resipned.  68  per- 
cent of  the  m.ijors  resigned.  24  percent 
of  the  lieutenant  colonels  resigned,  and 
even  2  percent  of  the  colonels  resigned. 

The  situation  in  the  Navy  is  even  more 
drastic.  During  the  fiscal  years  1954 
and  1955.  nearly  300  Regular  Navy  medi- 
cal officers  resigned  their  commisisona 
and  70  more  were  lost  through  death 
or  retirement  To  replace  this  stagger- 
ing loss,  the  Navy  was  able  to  obtain 
only  39  new  Regular  medical  officers. 

So  we  do  have  here  a  very  .«erious  sit- 
uation. I  do  not  think  it  needs  the  cita- 
tion of  figures  nnd  statistics  to  .sustain 
it.  We  all  know  there  is  a  shortage  of 
doctors  and  dentists  for  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation as  well  as  the  military  popula- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time  under  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  which  is  now  in  eriect. 
phy.sicians  commi.'.'sioned  in  the  Regu- 
lar .service  are  granted  what  is  known 
as  constructive  service.  It  is  intended 
to  compensate  for  that  period  of  time 
which  an  officer  spends  in  self-educalicn 
prior  to  his  commi.«.s:on. 

Under  the  exi-^tin^r  law  a  dentist  en- 
tering upon  active  duty  for  the  first  time 
is  credited  with  3  years  of  constructive 
.'crvlce.  and  a  physician  is  credited  with 
4  years  of  constructive  service.  This  ac- 
tion permits  his  commi.-sionlnR  in  the 
first  In-stance  as  a  first  lieutenant  rather 
than  as  a  second  lieutenant  However, 
we  nil  know  that  you  cannot  become  a 
physician  with  only  4  years  of  prepara- 
tion after  rollete  The  minimum  time 
In  which  an  Individual  can  becom**  a 
phynlflnn  h  S  yram  after  he  complete* 
an  w?ad»mic  ournr;  In  other  w<.rd4,  4 
year*  of  medical  *chool  and  at  lea*t  1  as 
an  Intern  before  he  would  be  reeoanlxed 
a*  a  prnptlrlnif  rihv*|p|fin 

The  law  doc*  m.t  p'-rmif  (he  crmiml*. 
n\nu\tMt  of  a  man  a*  n  medical  officer  or 
(ihy-j'-lHn  iiMl'**  he  ha*  ardinljy  *pent 
lha(  p^fVtd  111  dm"  In  irniniMw  in  t^urVtf 
th  1)1*  ^»rof^'.•^or1  'I  he  \t"0  now  t^ffnll« 
a  d'-fHM  (/»  timfi^it  n  ven*»  nf  Hmiifni** 
lite  MfHee  We  «|l  Hhtf¥>  It  (aJie*  m  rt'h* 
fiet  4  yeaM,  aHef  hi*  ttfiU-^tP  «h<f*M/'ff/ 
Ip  Hfit*t  tH  «fed«>ale  h*'m  fiHiltti  ¥-hfH4 
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As.sociation  recognizes  it  as  being  desir- 
able that  dentists  pursue  an  internship, 
but  at  the  present  time  that  is  not  re- 
quired of  dentists,  as  it  is  of  a  doctor. 
Iherefore.  what  we  propose  here  is  to 
grant  constructive  service  to  physicians 
and  dentists  on  the  basis  of  year  for  year 
of  preparation.  In  other  words,  the  phy- 
sician would  be  required  to  spend  4  years 
in  medical  school  and  1  year  in  intern- 
ship. We,  therefore,  giant  him,  upon 
entering  sen'ice.  5  3*ears  of  constructive 
service.  The  dentist  has  to  spend  4  years 
beyond  college  to  qualify  as  a  dentist. 
This  bill  will  grant  him  4  years  of  con- 
structive service.  In  effect,  they  will  be 
commissioned  an  additional  rank  higher 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  They 
enter  the  service  onian  original  commis- 
sion with  the  rank  o^  captain  1  year  after 
completing  medical  br  dental  school.  In 
addition,  this  bill  also  pennits  the  count- 
ing of  this  con^jtructive  service  for  rank 
and  longevity.  In  tihe  past,  it  has  been 
recognized  fur  rank  only  and  not  for  lon- 
j'.evity.  By  granting!  it  for  lohpevity  also, 
he  draws  increased  pay  upon  the  con- 
structive service  vliich  he  is  granted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  line  officers  of  our 
forvices.  if  they  ccnie  out  of  the  acade- 
mies, of  course,  or  ff  thoy  come  out  of 
the  college  ROTC  s  have  4  years  of  col- 
lege training.  It  is  behevcd  that  this 
grant  of  additional  constructive  service 
will  hVY\c  only  to  b»ing  physicians  and 
denti.sts  up  to  the  rank  they  should  have 
had  in  comparison  .with  their  contrm- 
poiies  of  the  line.  The  task  force  of  tlie 
di'parlments  who  halve  prepared  this  bill 
is  compo.'ed  of  line  officers.  In  addition, 
the  medical  personnel  have  always  been 
on  a  separate  promotion  li.st  so  that  we 
now  anticipate  no  feeling  wiihin  the 
ieivices  that  the  medical  officers  are  get- 
ting more  crnsidenUion  than  Uiat  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  That  is  the  first 
portion  of  the  bill.  lit  is  estimated  to  cost 
$8  million  per  year^  As  I  said,  tiiat  is 
the  first  portion  of  the  bill.  And.  as  I 
have  said,  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling 
that  this  is  no  more  than  the  medical 
per.sonnel  have  be:n*enlitled  to  from  the 
beginning,  and  thati  Ih^y  are  fully  en- 
titled to  year  for  y^ar  for  the  years  of 
preparation  required  to  qualify  for  a 
commi.'^sion.  | 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  has  to 
do  with  special  pay,  and  it  recognizes  a 
very  piactical  situation  which  exists  in 
our  cour.try  at  llie  present  time.  It  Is  a 
fact,  and  it  cannot  be  dl.-putcd.  that  tho 
average  physician  nbw  earns  116  .'iOO  per 
year.  Thnt  is  net  liicomr  after  office  cx- 
pen.ves  and  not  hlji  net  Income  after 
tax^s.  Ihfit  I*  hi*  Ihrrme  from  hl.'<  pro- 
fe«<lon,  nnd  It  averavrf,  $16  500  per  year, 
The  dentiJit  la  not  quite  thnt  hl^h  nnd 
(lie  averare  Inrcmi  of  d' n(l*t*  after  of- 
fice e»peitM>*  run*  approximately  113.000 
per  your.  Bllil,  i»e  cniinol  rxpfct  men 
to  be  mUhv;  lo;»(  ivrin  11'  mllitiiry  *erv- 
Icet  at  till*  urriil  di^pnriiy  to  pay,  Ttie 
dceior  in  the  VefMnii*'  Admlnl^i ration  I* 
pMld  ufidi  r  M  n\m  ihI  law  a|>plj^lM(f  lo  hied* 
leiil  fmplovte*  (»f  (he  V^I^Tnh*'  Admin* 
J>'«i«(l«»h  At  Ihe  pre«enl  time  th^te  I* 
a  e>eN(  dl^Mfliy  Ih  (he  p>iy  ni  milKaty 
fffdleal  m<»i  M  mmpn^ftS  \*i  \hii*i<  em* 
mhhhS  Ih  il-e  V»»^fah*'  A'lmihif-(MH'fM; 
I  «m  h"i  ♦    '■  •♦    V"'».Mh*'  >»/i« 

hiiiiMrali'  !j  .^- ....',;  :  ,  \<.v.  i  HM  ffhf 


ring  to  medical  officers  in  the  Veterans' 
administration.  So  we  have  brought 
here  a  proposal  that  would  increase  the 
present  special  pay.  Under  existing  law, 
medical  officers  and  dentists  are  now 
being  paid  $100  per  morth  more  than 
other  officers  of  the  service  of  the  same 
rank  and  years  of  .service.  That  applies 
throughout  his  service — $100  more  per 
month  than  any  other  officer  of  the  same 
rank  and  years  of  .service. 

This  bill  proposrs  that  we  continue 
the  special  pay  for  doctors  or  phy- 
.sicians and  dentists  at  $100  per  month 
for  the  first  3  years  of  service.  For  the 
next  3  years  of  service,  that  is  up  until 
6  years  of  total  service  that  we  prant' 
special  pay  of  $150  a  month:  that  after 
6  years,  until  10  years  of  service.  $200 
per  month  of  .special  pay:  and  after  10 
years  of  service  and  throu'^hout  the  bal- 
ance of  his  service  $250  per  month  in 
special  pay. 

I  want  to  empha.sizc  that  this  will  not 
bring  him  up  to  the  average  income  of 
the  physician  or  dentist  in  private  prac- 
tice. Until  the  military  physician  end 
surgeon  has  reached  20  years  of  service 
it  will  not  bring  him  up  to  the  present 
rate  cf  pay  of  th''  physician  and  denti-st 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration.  It 
brings  him  a  little  below  that  rate,  but 
it  makes  it  comparable  to  that  service. 
and  with  the  advantages  which  we  feel 
can  be  regarded  as  coming  with  a  mili- 
tary life  and  the  manner  of  compen- 
sation, perhaps  it  is  about  in  line,  and 
the  take-home  pay  is  probably  com- 
parable. 

For  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
this  will  cost  an  additional  $8  million. 
The  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  always  been  paid 
under  the  Military  Pay  bill.  This  bill 
gives  those  commissioned  pei*sonnel  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  the  same  bene- 
fits I  have  mentioned  for  the  others  in 
the  uniformed  services.  So  that  the 
oVvMall  cost  of  this  bill  will  not  exceed 
$18,800,000  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Public  Health  Sei-vice. 

I  think  it  is  a  step  that  is  long  overdue. 
It  is  one  that  we  feel  gives  us  a  rea.son- 
ablc  prospect  of  attracting  and  holding 
physicians  and  demists  in  the  military 
service.  For  each  one  that  we  can  re- 
tain on  a  voluntary  basis,  of  course,  we 
eliminate  the  prospect  of  the  drafting  of 
someone  in  his  plnce.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  not  1-to-l.  In  a  period  of 
6  years  for  every  one  you  can  retain  you 
have  .saved  the  necessity  of  taking  in 
and  letting  out  4  individuals.  So  that 
for  every  one  you  keep  voluntarily,  with- 
in a  teilod  of  6  years,  you  have  elimi- 
nated the  nccensity  of  compuli-ory  serv- 
ice for  4. 

Mr,  IIEflELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  grnll  mun  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.    I  yield, 

Mr.  HKHKl/roN,  Ihe  KrnMemnn  hfti 
iti*t  *iilU  tlint  (he  co«t  of  Ihe  I/Ill  would 
be  nit)nn%mnUf\y,  tor  the  flrftt  year, 
l«40o,m>n. 

Mr  KlfhAY,  No;  not  the  iolnl  eo*i 
of  Ihe  hMt 
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fense  would  be  $8  million.  A  little  over 
another  $8  million  for  the  Department 
of  E>efense  for  the  remainder  of  the  bilL 
$18,500,000  total  cost  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Public  Heath  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Then,  as  I  under- 
stand the  report,  eventually  it  would 
reach  approximately  $18,885,000.  I  am 
referring  to  page  8  of  the  report. 

Mr.  KILDAY.    That  is  about  the  cost. 

Mr.  KESELTON.  I  have  noticed  in 
the  report  that  the  committee  says  that 
"the  proposed  legislation  does  not  con- 
tain any  prevision  with-  regard  to  the 
present  ratio  of  physicians  to  active  duty 
personnel."  However,  it  does  go  ahead 
to  discuss  that  matter,  and  if  I  under- 
stand the  report  correctly  it  indicates 
that  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  present  ratio  of  3.2  to  1.000 
should  probably  be  increased  to  3.4  in 
the  Air  Force,  3.4  in  tlie  Aimy.  and  3.7  in 
the  Navy. 

I  have  had  con.'^iderable  correspond- 
ence and  some  pergonal  conferences  with 
phyiticians  and  denti.'^ts  who  seem  to  feel 
rather  strongly  that  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  F^rce  in  particular  have  not  sought 
to  realistically  appraise  their  needs; 
consequently  there  is  a  dispooition  on 
the  part  of  responsible  officers  in  those 
three  departments  to  retain  more  posi- 
tions than  are  needed. 

I  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  exam- 
ine those  allegations  sufficiently  to  make 
any  determination  as  to  their  accuracy. 
I  do.  however,  have  in  mind  that  some- 
time in  recent  days  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion did  go  into  the  problem  and  did 
make  certain  recommendations.,  As  I 
understand  it.  those  recommendations 
were  perhaps  not  entirely  acceptable  to 
the  armed  services.  Is  the  gentleman 
in  a  position  to  advise  us  as  to  the  ques- 
tmen that  I  have  raised? 

I  think  it  is  rather  important  because 
I  think  that  the  cost  figure  necessarily? 
involves  what  the  services  will  ask  for 
and  what  they  will  e.\pect  to  keep  in  the 
forces  in  terms  of  positions  against  the 
medical  and  dental  piersonnel  available 
to  civilians  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, of  course,  that  the  cost  fljiures 
are  ba.<-ed  upon  anticipated  stren^jih. 

As  to  this  question  of  the  ratio  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists  per  thousand  of  mili- 
tary personnel,  it  is  a  question  that  has 
been  rui.'^ed  very  frequently  from  both 
tides  as  to  whether  the  ratio  is  excci^ive 
or  is  too  .small, 

I  do  want  io  point  out  thnt  It  har.  come 
down  now  from  about  0  per  Uiom.nnd 
to  3.4,  3.1,  and  posnlbly  3. 

Mr.  HKSKLTON,  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  unk  if  thnt  6  per  thouf.and 
U  a  war-combnt  figure? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  It  wa»  a  war-enmbnt 
fjiure;  (hat  i*  correct, 

The  efonomlfl  u-e  hf  nny  (ype  tt  per* 
/•otinH  1*  a  mnfier  of  admifiU^radoh;  It 
in  domelhlni/  Ihwi  i^e  Cfihfiot  «'»tit»"l 
iilher  (h;ih  by  ^ot1•ll«t^t  pre^Mire  up«rh 
ihp  n  'en<'V  ftnti^nyUr*  Ih**  iJ^fWfhhH,  'in 
it¥  fftttnitn\fni  Ih  the  i>e  tft  Ihhi  per-« 
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imUim  of  comtMt. 

Th*r«  t«  »tron«  fcellnv  in  many  qu«r« 
Ur«  th«e  th«  ratio  khouUl  b*  lncrea*ed 
ftbovt  th«  present  riilio  on  active  duty 
In  the  service. 

I  realize  that  there  are  others  who 
feel  that  perhaps  they  may  not  be  ade- 
quately utilized. 

We  have  attempted  to  do  something 
to  relieve  medical  offlcers  from  different 
types  of  service  on  boards  and  commit- 
tees and  things  of  that  kind  dealing  with 
administration.  We  have  created  a 
Medical  Service  Corps  designed  to  have 
men  who  are  experienced  in  medical  ad- 
ministration, in  hospital  management. 
druRS.  and  things  of  that  kind  to  take 
over  those  routine  duties  and  not  re- 
quire a  medical  man  to  do  it.  We  have 
made  every  effort  to  assure  economical 
use. 

There  was  some  pressure  within  the 
committee  to  attempt  to  fix  a  higher 
ratio  by  law.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  ever  possible  for  us  to  put  a  floor  under 
any  type  of  personnel,  because  when 
we  attempt  to  do  that  it  pas<=es  out  of 
our  hands.  The  executive  department 
does  not  have  to  take  them  or  retain 
them,  so  it  is  never  accomplished.  The 
law  now  provides  a  ratio  for  the  Navy  of 
6  :  5:  still  thev  have  not  anywhere 
reached  that  ratio  and  we  cannot  make 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
Is  one  that  well  deserves  the  support  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  before  he  makes  his  con- 
cluding statement,  yield  again? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.      HESELTON.      This     particular 
point  possibly  does  not  need  any  com- 
ment.    I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  for  .some  years  has  been 
confronted  with  a  like  problem  of  short- 
ages of  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  per- 
sonnel, not  only  as  far  as  the  armed 
services  are  concerned,  but  the  general 
situation  as   far   as   the   whole  civilian 
population  is  concerned.     I  rather  hope 
that  some  day  there  will  be  a  common 
effort  made  to  study  the  complete  propo- 
sition.    I  respect  highly  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   (Mr.  Kilday]   who  is  pre- 
senting the  bill  to  us.    If  he  feels  that 
the  armed  services  need  this  personnel 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  go  along  with 
him.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  going 
to  come  a  day,  unless  something  miracu- 
lous happens,  when  the  civilian  popula- 
tion in  this  country  by  force  of  circum- 
stances,   such    as    protecting    its    own. 
wives,  children,   other  dependents  and 
so  forth,  may  well  say  to  us  in  Congress: 
It  is  about  time  that  you  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  and  do  a  job. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Congress  has  this 
responsibihty.  I  wish  there  was  some 
other  way  to  do  it.  but  in  dealing  with 
this  sort  of  thing  we  have  to  go  a  bit 
further,  if  I  may  say  so  with  deXerence, 
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I  inm  ni^i  iti/priu:idH¥t  ui  Urn  (lut  Itutt 
Urn  u»tMUtm>tn*  Lummuui  kUnnuUf* 
wuh  tltiA  uu/ei>>u)n  u(  »¥tiiUtjihty  iH  amd' 
tcsl  per«onn«l  aUo.  It  to  •  crituml  nut- 
ter which  ha«  to  be  faced  by  the  Con- 
Kre««.  We  muat  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  inotau'ionii  which  train  medical 
personnel  and  thote  who  fix  quitUlIca- 
tions.  and  to  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  co«st  of  thi^  bill  la 
$18,800,000.  When  we  con-sider  that  in 
relation  to  the  total  Defense  budwet  it  is 
merely  pennies.  Realizing  that  the 
highly  discriminatory  and  unpopular 
doctors'  draft  law  expires  next  year,  and 
realizing,  even  those  of  us  who  brought 
the  bill  here  m  the  first  Instance,  that 
we  want  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible 
those  people  who  are  required  to  serve 
against  their  will.  I  hope  this  bill  wiU  be 
adopted  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chauinan.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  the  members 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
but  all  Members  of  the  House  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  KiLDAv  I,  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  our  colleagues  who  worked  so 
faithfully  and  diligently  with  him  to 
brins'  forth  this  bill.  Anything  that  I 
may  say  would  be  mere  or  less  repeti- 
tious because  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  given  you  a  comprehen- 
sive and  a  clear  picture  of  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  and  of  its  provipions. 

There  are  just  a  few  things  we  must 
keep  uppermost  in  mind.  One  is  that 
the  doctors"  draft  law  is  hiuhly  discrimi- 
natory, as  every  member  of  our  commit- 
tee recognized  when  we  brought  it  on 
the  floor  and  passed  it.  It  is  repugnant 
to  freemen.  V/e  would  like  to  get  away 
from  It  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Second,  we  all  know  that  the  doctors 
in  our  armed  services,  all  three  branches. 
Ai-my.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  are  resign- 
ing and  quitting  faster  than  we  can  get 
new  doctors  to  enter  the  service. 

So  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  In- 
crease the  incentive  and  to  make  more 
attractive  the  services  in  al'  branches 
of  our  Department  of  Defense  for  both 
doctors  and  dentists.  We  hope  many  will 
make  the  military  a  career.  We  make 
it  more  attractive,  first,  by  giving  them 
increased  constructive  credit  for  promo- 
tion and  pay.  I  happen  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Officers  Personnel  Act  that 
passed  the  80th  Congress. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  said,  we  are  now  under  existing  law 
paying  doctors  and  dentists  JlOO  a  month 
more  than  the  line  offlcers  of  equal  years' 
service  and  of  rank.  We  propose  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  these  men  from  $100 
a  month  after  3  years  of  service  to  $150 
a  month  until  they  serve  6  years. 

Prom  6  to  10  years  we  are  going  to 
pay  them  at  the  rate  of  $200  a  month 
extra,  and  after  10  years  we  will  pay  a 
doctor  or  a  dentist  $250  a  month  in 
order  to  hold  him  and  retain  him  and 
prevent  this  quick  and  expensive  turn- 
over. Now.  we  offer  him  a  little  increase 
in  pay  which  brings  him  up  to  approxi- 
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•r«  now  KetiKM  credit  for,  und  aUo,  In- 
kteud  of  cummusioniMg  (hem  as  flrst 
lieutenants,  we  Mill  cummu»t>iun  doctors 
arul  dentisu  in  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  captains,  and  lieutenants  in  the 
Navy.  So.  we  think  that  because  of  the 
increased  constructive  credit  of  enlisting 
them  at  a  hu:her  grade,  that  is.  as  cap- 
tains, for  instance,  and  then  this  in- 
creased pay.  there  will  be  definite  incen- 
tives to  retaining  doctors  and  dentists 
in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Agam  I  want  lo  say  *hat  we  are  all 
grateful  for  the  patience  and  the  pains- 
taking skill  and  perseverance  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Kilday]  and  his 
subcommittee  In  bringing  this  legislation 
before  us.  which  I  think  is  long  overdue. 

Mr  WIER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SHORT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIFR.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  said  that  the 
doctors  and  the  dentists  draft  act  ex- 
pires  I  think  he  said,  in  June. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
fifty-j.e\en. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  was  wondering  whether 
it  expired  this  year.  At  any  rate,  in 
connection  with  the  expiration  of  the 
doctors  and  dentists  draft  law.  what  is 
the  position  of  the  unhappy  doctors  and 
dentists  that  were  caught  In  the  draft? 
Are  they  Immediately  separated,  or  Is 
there  a  term  of  service  that  they  have  to 
ccntirtue? 

Mr  SHORT.  No.  They  serve  a  speci- 
fied term  of  service,  when  they  are  draft- 
ed, of  2  years,  but  at  the  expiration  of  Uie 
law.  of  cour.se.  unless  it  is  continued, 
they  are  all  let  out.  But.  whenever  a 
doctor  or  a  dentist  is  drafted,  it  is  for 
2  years,  just  like  a  man  in  the  ranks. 

Mr.  WIER.  Tlien.  as  I  understand, 
this  leqi.slation  here  is  in  anticipation 
that  the  draft  law  will  expire. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Fiom  having  to  extend 
the  draft  law  we  want  to  put  this  legis- 
lation into  effect.  It  may  not  solve  the 
whole  problem  but  it  is  certainly  a  step 
in  the  ricTht  direction. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  special  pay,  I  as- 
sume, will  apply  to  retirement. 

Mr.  SHORT.  No;  it  does  not  apply  to 
retired  officers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  do  not  mean  retired 
offlcers:  I  mean  to  their  retirement  pay. 

Mr   SHORT.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  not  be  credited 
to  their  retirement?  The  special  pay 
will  not  be  credited  to  their  retirement 
pay? 

Mr.  SHORT.     No. 
-  Mr.  GROSS.     Well,  is  it  In  the  bilP 

Mr.  SHORT.  No.  That  was  my 
understanding,  and  if  I  am  wrong,  I 
would  like  for  the  chairman  to  correct 
me. 
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Ml    K!f  nAV,    Uo, 

Mr  muJllT.  No,  And.  I  want  to 
rmi>hful/e  again  Uiat  the  co^i  of  this 
bill  lelailnc  to  cunhtiuctivtf  mi  vice  Is 
only  $8  4  million  f-iu  men  in  the  aimed 
services  and  $C77.0OO  for  those  in  the 
I  uUiC  Health  &(iv{ce.  That  is  jojst  one 
little  Item  that  H.e  chairman  of  the 
Riibccmmlttcc  failed  to  mention.  But, 
you  see.  then  with  the  $8.4  million  in- 
cirave  in  pay  annually  for  the  aimed 
srrvices  tl:ere  Is  ajn  additional  co..t  of 
$877,000  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  then  with  another  CS  million  in- 
crease In  piy  you;  have  a  total  maxi- 
mum of  $18.5  million,  which  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  or  an  infinite -imal 
.«;um  when  you  think  of  the  total  Dclc:ii.e 
budfct. 

Mr.  ChJ».irman.  I  rim  no-.v  h.ippy  to  turn 
over  the  control  of  the  time  not  only  en 
this  particular  bill  but  al.<=o  on  the  mrdi- 
cx\\  care  of  deijendonts  bill  that  will  fol- 
low, x\hich  is  1  vcrv-  imporlant  bill  that 
our  committee  is  ^^iholcheartcd:y  for.  to 
the  ranking  minoriity  member  on  this 
subcommittee  I  Mr.  ArvErD.'^l  who  sat  with 
his  conen''u«s  Pnd  who  really  kno-vs  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  | 

I  now  yie'd  to  thd gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois   I  Mr.  A«rNrsI.[ 

Mr.      ABENDS.     Mr.      Chai;m.nn,      I 


yield  mv-r!f  7  mintltc^. 

Chnlrmnn.  Tl    strongly    endorse 


Mr 

IT  R.  9428.  a  bill  tio  provide  career  in- 
centives for  th»»  procurement  of  medical 
and  dentnl  ofl'cers  of  the  Army.  Navy 
Air  Force,  and  Public  Health  Service' 
I  consider  it  a  mosk  important  piece  of 
lei'islation. 

The  Conpress  hsis  the  re'TJon.sibflity 
to  provide  adequni'?  mpcUcil  care  for 
monibei-s  of  the  armed  »e:vice~.  As 
you  know,  th's  is  rencr-ted  in  the  re??ular 
draft  law  it  flf.  which  requires  thr.t 
adequate  me.iieal  cpre  be  nv;i  lable  be- 
fore men  can  be  brdupht  into  the  armed 
services.  This  r^'ovision  recornizcs 
that  adequate  medlieal  care  is  a  bnsic 
nece.s.«;ity.  not  only  to  preserve  the 
health  and  well-beinr;  of  individual  men 
In  uniform,  but  al.-:|>  to  as<^ure  that  our 
combat  forces  w.ll  be  ready  to  fight  if 
and  when  the  ne'-d  arises. 

Our  active  forces  today  arc  the  larg- 
est ever  maintained  in  peacetime  his- 
tory. The  present  and  potential  com- 
bat ixadinc  ;s  of  the^-e  forces  depends 
upon  the  health  of  the  fi;'htini  men. 

Doctors  to  provide  this  essential 
medical  care  have  been  obtained 
through  the  impetus  of  the  Doctor 
Draft  Act  in  2-year  cycles  since  the  be- 
ginnini?  of  the  Korean  conflict.  In  the 
patt  5" J  years,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  doctor  draft  law.  nearly  41,000 
phy.sicians  and  dentists  have  entered 
the  service  and  over  35.000  have  left  the 
service.  We  have  had  to  diaft  phy.si- 
cians and  dentists  up  to  and  exceeding 
atje  40  to  meet  our  requirements  both  as 
to  numbers  and  as  to  experienced  phy- 
slcTsns  and  specialists. 

Our  physician  requirements  at  the 
height  of  the  Korean  war  were  about 


i^m^  ^ti  Ih^  M*  h'/t/  U^^h  P04'4^  Ut 
mtttH*  may  '^djQO^t  i^U^itH/^utu,  ^^^g  t^4|> 

Mnd  li'jma  *tveiy  %  ycais,  to4V6  »mounte4 
l4  A  toidl  turnover  of  i»«ady  WjitOi 
tainti  and  loo6es>  of  ph>AU:ians.. 

Ihe  totul  cofct  to  the  O^vernment  has 
been  iicmetidous  due  to  recui tent  in« 
d^ciriiiation  and  training  costs,  unifurm 
alk/wanccii.  extra  travel  costs  for  the 
dnctors,  their  dependents  and  houithold 
eCTecLs.  plus  processing  co&t:.  such  as 
records,  piiyucal  cxamicaticns.  sccuiity 
checks,  and  the  Lke.  When  it  is  real- 
ized that  each  ca:ccr  doctor  replaces 
4  drafted  doctors  every  6  years,  the 
potential  savings  to  the  Government  m 
dollars  and  waited  man-hours  is  obvious. 
Three  thousand  more  career  doctors 
v.-ould  thus  replace  12, COO  drafted  phy- 
sicians in  ti.e  next  6  years,  and  these 
doctor.",  would  not  have  to  be  di.'-located 
from  their  civilian  communities. 

In  crdcr  to  provide  adequate  stability 
and  experience  and  at  the  same  time  to 
cLminatc  the  need  for  the  special  doctor 
draft  as  it  is  now  written,  it  is  e.'^sential 
to  obtain  a  career  corps  of  approximately 
two-thirds  cf  our  total  need.*:.  Our  pres- 
ent career  corps  is  less  than  one-third 
of  our  requirements.  And.  in  the  last 
2  fi.>-cal  years  1  000  medical  oflftcers  have 
been  lor^t  from  tiie  Regular  services  with 
only  350  replacements.  The.se  los.ses. 
bver  a  2-ycar  period,  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  cf  the  Regular 
corps. 

The  propor-cd  le?i'^lation  will,  in  cur 
opinion,  procure  more  medical  and  den- 
tal officers  for  tlie  uniformed  seivices 
tiiroiuh  increa'-ed  career  incentives. 
—  The  bill  provides  for  incren'^ed  con- 
structive .service  credit  from  the  pres- 
ei.tly  authori7:ed  4  years  to  5  years  for 
newly  appointed  medical  officers  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  long,  self-financed  pro- 
fessional education  of  4  years  in  medical 
school  plus  a  1-year  intern'hip. 

Drntal  oHicers  would  receive  4  years' 
constructive  service  instead  of  the  pres- 
entiv  authorized  3  years  in  recop:n'tion 
of  the  4  years  spent  in  dental  school. 

This,  in  general,  places  them  on  a  par 
with  their  college  graduate  contempo- 
raries as  far  as  rank  is  concerned.  How- 
ever, the  doctor,  upon  completion  of  his 
education,  enters  the  service  for  4  to  5 
years  behind  his  colle^je  contemporary 
and  thus  has.  less  service  creditable  for 
pay  purposes.  The  bill  therefore  author- 
izes the  counting  for  pay  purposes  of  this 
constructive  service  granted  for  medical 
or  drntal  education. 

The  bill  further  authorizes  the  grant- 
ing of  this  additional  con.-^tructive  service  . 
to  medical  and  dental  officers  already  on 
active  duty  and  provides  for  the  neces- 
sary readjustments  in  permanent  lineal 
position  or  rank  to  reflect  the  1-year  in- 
crea.se  in  constructive  service  credit. 
Such  adjustments  are  authorized  to  be 
provided  medical  and  dental  officers  on 
active  duty  whether  they  are  in  the  Regu- 
lar service,  in  the  Reserve,  or  are  serving 
as  temporary  officers  in  the  Army  or  Air 
Force. 

Thus  far  the  bill  authorizes  the  ad- 
justment and  correction  of  a  previously 
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pt'omnir^n  (4  m>Hiu:ti\  or  4«nt^f  utUe*y* 
io  llj:  K> a4e  of  c^pt^^n  U\  Hie  /  imy  or  Mr 
Voice.  Of  Jituieiiuut  in  iiie  |i4vy  upon 
cumpUrtion  of  I  }car  of  pioxcMiiofUil  «;(• 
ptiii'uce, 

Thi.i  action  alcre  was  not  considered 

eufficlent  to  solve  the  pro'jlera,  and  so  a 
eysiem  of  graduated  incentives  was  added 
by  the  Kilday  subcommittee  and  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  full  committee.  This 
results  in  an  incrci^se  in  the  present  doc- 
tor s  special  pay  for  medical  and  denial 
cfliceis  to  S160  monthly  after  3  years  of 
active  service:  to  $200  monthly* after  6 
years  of  active  service;  and  to  $250 
monthly  after  10  years  or  more  cf  active 
service  as  a  medical  or  dental  oCiccr  in- 
stead of  the  present  $100. 

These  increases  will  bring  the  total 
pay  of  doctors  in  the  uniformed  services 
moie  nearly  in  line  with  that  of  phy- 
sicians employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  civil  service  or  in  tl:e 
Veterans'  AdminitLraticn.  There  will 
still  be  differences  of  one  sort  or  another 
in  such  factors  as  working  conditions, 
night  and  weekend  duty,  frequent  moves, 
separation  from  family,  exposure  to 
operational  and  combat  hazards,  retire- 
ment, and  the  like,  which  may  be  more 
or  less  favorable  to  one  group  or  the 
other.  Hov.evcr.  dospite  Uiese  factors, 
the  military'  doctors'  income  should  at 
least  appioximate  that  of  other  Federal 
Goveinmcnt  physicians. 

Incomes  available  to  civilian  physi- 
cians in  private  practice  are  far  higher. 
The  majority  of  piiysicians,  tliercfore, 
find  civilian  l:fe  far  mere  preferable 
by  rea<:ons  cf  pay  as  well  as  stabilitv. 
professional  oppcrtunities.  community 
status  and  family  life.  The  military 
must  be  in  a  better  position  to  compete 
with  civilian  opportunities  for  the  serv- 
ices of  adequate  numbers  of  these  ex- 
pensively and  hicrhly  trained  essential 
picfessicnal  personnel. 

An  adequate  career-incentive  program 
for  medical  and  dental  officers  is  thus 
not  only  e.'^scntial  to  provide  medical 
care  for  our  servicemen,  but  such  a  pro- 
gram also  may  well  provide  considerable 
economy  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  the 
country  both  in  dollars  and  in  wasted 
profes.-ional  man-hours  by  a  stabilizing 
of  the  career  medical  and  dental  corps 
and  the  reduction  of  t!ie  wasteful  and 
expensive  turnover  of  doctors  coming 
and  going  every  2  yci^rs. 

In  any  event,  an  adequate  incentive 
program  is  imperative,  if  we  are  to  at- 
tract and  retain  suilicient  numbers  of 
experienced  doctors  and  specialists  ti 
provide  the  necessary  medical  care  fcr 
our  servicemen  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  miUtary  readiness  in  the  fields 
of  aviation,  submarine,  and  atomic  med- 
icine, medical  logistics  and,  in  fact,  mili- 
tary medicine  as  a  whole. 

I  wholeheartedly  supp>ort  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Why  can  the 
Medical  Corps  not  be  placed  in  a  differ- 
ent category  from  the  infantry  or  the  ar- 
tillery or  other  branches  of  the  services 
in  the  matter  of  grades?  We  are  making 
altogether  too  many  generals  and  ad- 
mirals in  order  to  bring  the  pay  up  to 
where  it  is  worth  while.  I  do  not  see  why 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps 
could  not  get.  say.  $500  more  than  an 
infantryman  or  an  artilleryman,  instead 
of  being  given  a  grade  to  which  he  ought 
not  to  be  entitled. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  think  we  are  doing 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  wants  to  do. 
We  are  giving  them  incentive  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  they  remain 
in  the  service,  regardless  of  rank.  We 
are  trying  to  give  them  more  pay  for 
remaining  in  the  service,  which  will  in 
part  compensate  them  for  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  But  in  order  to 
Rive  them  more  pay  you  have  to  make 
them  captains  or  majors  or  lieutenant 
colonels. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  We  are  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  doctor  draft  law.  It  has 
been  disturbing  to  many  of  us  where 
they  take  a  doctor  out  of  a  community 
for  one  reason  or  another.  We  are  try- 
in?  to  get  enough  of  the  individuals  in 
the  service  so  they  will  remain  there  and 
thus  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  doctor 
draft  law. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  ARENDS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUDGE.  From  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  I  would  assume  the  purpose  of 
passing  this  bill  is  to  at  least  in  part 
relieve  a  shortage  of  doctors  and  dentists 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman comment  with  respect  to  the  im- 
pact on  that  same  problem,  if  we  pass 
the  accompanying  lesiislation  which  is  lO 
follow  thi.s  bill,  which,  as  I  read  it.  in  a 
large  measure  increases  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  by  the  doctors  and  den- 
tists in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr  AREINDS.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  the  doctors  and  the  den- 
tists— let  us  say  it  in  a  nice  way — the 
possibility  for  doctors  and  dentists  today 
in  these  cantonments  and  military  bases, 
being  in  a  p>osition  where  they  can  do 
more  work  than  they  presently  can  do — 
yes — so  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  conflict  at  all  should  we  pass  the 
bill  which  is  to  follow  this  one. 

Mr.    BUDGE.     If    the    accompanying 
bill  is  passed,  then  what  would  the  im- 
pact be?     Will  we  again  liave  the  prob-  • 
lem  of  a  shortage  of  doctors  even  though 
the  instant  legislation  is  passed? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  think  the  passage  of 
this  first  bill  will  keep  more  doctors  and 
dentists  in  the  service  so  that  we  will  not 
have  to  meet  that  kind  of  a  problem  when 
the  time  comes,  in  my  opinion.  But  this 
biU  is  basically  an  incentive  bill  to  at- 
tract and  retain  doctors  and  dentists  in 
our  military  services,  rather  than  any  at- 
tempt to  influence  or  control  the  ratio  of 
doctors  and  dentists  to  the  number  of 
persons  on  active  duty. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson  1,  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  remedy  a  very  se- 
rious situation  involving  the  health  and 
effectiveness  of  all  the  men  and  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  We  are  losing  our 
military  doctors,  both  physicians  and 
dentists,  at  alarming  rates. 

While  we  have  had  this  problem  In 
varying  degrees  for  several  years,  it  is 
getting  much  worse  instead  of  better. 
The  number  of  doctors  volunteering  for 
service  has  become  critically  low.  Ca- 
reer doctors  now  make  up  less  than  pne- 
third  of  all  the  military  doctors  required 
on  active  duty.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  a:e  .serving  under  compulsion  of 
the  special  Doctor  Draft  Act. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
only  last  year  we  extended  the  life  of 
that  act  until  1957.  We  did  so  with  great 
reluctance.  But  there  was  no  other 
choice  at  the  time.  Our  re.«ponsibility 
to  provide  medical  care  for  the  Armed 
Forces  demands  that  the  required  num- 
ber of  doctors  be  made  available,  one 
way  or  another. 

Let  me  state  briefly  what  this  bill  will 
accomplish: 

Fir.st.  It  will  authorize  an  additional 
year  of  con<-tructive  service  to  military 
doctors  on  active  duty.  This  should  be 
done  in  order  to  give  them  full  credit 
for  the  years  spent  in  acquiring  their 
medical  education.  At  the  pre.sent  time, 
thoy  only  receive  partial  credit. 

Second.  The  same  medical  education 
period,  up  to  5  years,  will  be  credited  for 
lon;;evity  pay  purposes.  This  will  then 
place  them  on  the  same  longevity  basis 
with  their  line  ofScer  contemporaries. 

Third.  A  higher  starting  rank  will  be 
authorized  for  military  doctors.  Instead 
of  remaining  as  first  lieutenants  for  the 
usual  period,  they  would  be  promoted  to 
captain  after  completing  internship. 

Fourth.  It  authorizes  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  special  pay  for  medical 
and  dental  officers.  This  is  neces.'^ary  in 
order  to  give  career  military  doctors  an 
income  comparable  with  other  doctors 
in  Government  service.  It  will  also  re- 
duce somewhat  the  wide  gap  that  now 
exists  between  the  incomes  of  a  doctor 
in  military  service  and  one  in  civilian 
life. 

During  the  past  3  years,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  draft  a  total  of  15.000  physi- 
cians and  7,000  dentists  from  civilian  life. 
Almost  without  exception,  these  drafted 
doctors  have  been  returning  to  their 
civilian  careers  as  soon  as  they  complete 
the  required  2  years  of  military  service. 

Since  July  of  1953.  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  career  physicians  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  have  resigned 
their  commissions.  On  the  other  hand, 
less  than  half  of  these  losses  have  been 
replaced  with  new  career  doctors. 

Needless  to  say.  unless  this  loss  rate 
of  career  doctors  can  be  checked,  the  ca- 
reer Medical  Corps  are  faced  with  ex- 
tinction. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  to  induce  more 
doctors  to  remain  on  active  duty,  and  to 
elect  a  medical  career  in  military  service, 
then  the  draft  calls  on  civilian  doctors 
must  be  continued  at  the  same  high  rate 
of  the  previous  3  years.    The  only  other 


alternative  would  be  to  tolerate  Inade- 
quate medical  care  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  this  we  cannot  do. 

But  even  if  we  are  to  extend  the  doc- 
tors' draft  act  when  it  expires  next 
.  year— and  I  certainly  hopf  it  will  not  be 
necessary — we  would  still  be  unable  to 
provide  enough  experienced  physicians. 
The  rea.son  for  that  being  simply  that 
nearly  all  of  the  eligible  experienced  doc- 
tors are  already  exempt  because  of  pre- 
vious service. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  the  predica- 
ment that  medlral  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  will  be  rendered  by  very  young 
and  inexperienced  drafted  doctors  who 
would  serve  their  required  time  and 
then  leave,  to  be  replaced  by  others 
equally  Inexperienced. 

The  only  answer  to  this  difBcult  prob- 
lem is  to  have  an  adequate  number  of 
career  medical  and  donthl  officers.  Ca- 
reer doctors  can  provitie  IJhe  clinical  ex- 
perience so  vital  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. They  also  have  the  background 
that  comes  from  continuity  and  knowl- 
edge of  service  life.  Having  volunteered 
for  medical  careers  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
they  are  the  best  prepared  to  serve  them! 

It  is  very  important  also  to  note  that 
over  a  6-year  period,  one  career  doctor 
replaces  4  drafted  doctors.  Thus,  for 
each  1.000  career  doctors  gained,  we  can 
avoid  having  to  draft  4.000  civilian  doc- 
tors over  the  next  6  years.  Not  only  will 
It  reduce  the  waste  that  is  always  in- 
volved in  excessive  personnel  turnover, 
but  it  will  also  p^-mit  more  civilian  doc- 
tors to  remain  in  the  communities  they 
serve. 

Pre-sent  indications  are  that  It  will  be 
necp.ssary  to  procure  through  operation 
of  the  draft  act.  a  total  of  21.000  physi- 
cians and  13.000  dentists  over  the  next 
6-year  period.  This  is  based  upon  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  military  force  of 
2.C50.000,  and  no  change  in  tlie  present 
loss  rate  amon';  military  doctors. 

We  can  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  that  during  the  past  6  months,  the 
situation  Jias  shown  ."^ome  signs  of  im- 
provement. Fewer  career  doctors  have 
submitted  their  resignations.  There 
have  also  been  indications  that  more  of 
the  Reserve  doctors  are  becoming  inter- 
ested in  remaining  on  active  duty.  This 
has  undoubtedly  come  about  because  of 
the  drastic  steps  taken  within  the  De- 
fen.se  Department  to  improve  career  at- 
tractivene.«s  for  military  doctors.  With- 
in their  pie.sent  aiithority.  the  service 
Secretaries  have  taken  remedial  meas- 
ures with  regard  to  the  temporary  pro- 
motion of  doctors,  policies  affecting  their 
duty  a.ssitrnments,  and  greater  opportu- 
nity for  their  professional  development. 

These  improvements,  together  with  the 
prospects  ofTered  by  the  bill  now  before 
us.  have  apparently  produce*!  a  "wait 
and  ^e"  attitude  among  military  doctors 
now  on  active  duty.  They  undoubtedly 
know  that  a  serious  effort  is  being  made 
to  give  more  recognition  to  the  long  and 
expensive  period  of  their  medical  educa- 
tion, and  also  to  reduce  their  marked 
financial  di-sparity  with  their  contempo- 
raries in  private  practice  and  other  Gov- 
ernment service. 

For  example,  the  total  Income  of  a 
doctor  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
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colonel  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  is  only 
75  percent  of  that  paid  to  a  contempo- 
rary doctor  in  the  civil  service.  It  is 
only  70  percent  of  tlie  income  of  a  doc- 
tor of  the  .same  experience  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  less  than  60 
percent  cf  the  income  of  the  average  doc- 
tor in  civilian  life.  From  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  military  doctor  has  a  lower 
income  than  any  other  troup  of  the  med- 
ical profession,  either  in  Government 
icrvice  or  in  private  practice. 

The  principal  feature  of  thi.s  bill  is  to 
Increase  the  income  of  our  military  doc- 
tors, and  to  provice  special  career  in- 
ducements for  tho.se  who  remain  on  ac- 
tive duty  beyond  their  oblisated  time. 
This  would  be  accomplished  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  By  i  icieasing  the  spe- 
cial pay  to  which  c.ireer  medical  and 
dental  officers  would  be  entitled:  by  in- 
creasing their  service  creditable  for 
longevity  pay  purposes:  by  acceleratin'.: 
their  promotion  elipibility  by  1  year;  by 
authorizing  a  higher  starting  rank  for 
young  doctors  entering  the  Medical  or 
Dental  Corps. 

Since  19  J7.  all  medical  and  dental  offi- 
cers have  been  receivinj:  additional  spe- 
cial pay  amounting  to  $100  monthly. 
The  bill  provides,  as  a  career  inducement, 
that  this  special  fiay  be  increased  to  SI 50 
for  military  doctors  who  remain  on  r.ctive 
service  beyond  3  years;  S20O  for  those 
who  remain  beyond  6  years:  and  $2j0  for 
those  remain!-  'T  beyond   10  years. 

Military  doctors  have  always  been  at  a 
certain  disadvantage  with  respect  to 
their  line  officer  contemix)raries.  This 
Ls  caused  by  the  fact  lliat  a  doctor  must 
spend  up  to  5  years  acquirin--'  his  medical 
education,  and  at  his  own  expense.  He, 
of  course,  cannot  even  qualify  as  a  mili- 
tary doctor  until  he  has  succe;*  fully  com- 
pleted this  long  and  costly  education. 
Thus,  when  he  is  first  commissioned  in 
the  Medical  Corps,  he  is  5  years  behind 
his  line  officer  contemporary. 


under  present  law.  These  promotions 
have  already  been  accomplished  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

In  addition,  all  doctors  who  serve  3 
years  or  more  on  active  duty  will  be  en- 
titled to  substantial  increases  in  sp;xial 
pay.  These  increases  will  give  to  mili- 
tary doctors  an  income  more  closely  ap- 
proximating that  of  other  doctors  in 
Government  .service.  We  cannot  expect 
to  match  the  high  incomes  received  by 
doctors  today  in  private  practice.  But 
under  this  bill,  the  present  wide  differ- 
ence will  be  substantially  narrowed. 

The  additional  cost  of  this  bill,  includ- 
ing its  coverage  for  the  doctors  of  the 
Public  Healih  SeiTice,  is  estimated  to  be 
$18,800,000. 

Mr.  KiLDAV  and  the  able  members  of 
his  subcommittee  have  done  a  very  thor- 
ough and  painstaking  job  in  their  exam- 
ination of  this  complicated  and  lar- 
reaching  problem.  They  are  deserving 
of  our  thanks  and  commendation. 

The  bill  they  have  produced,  in  my 
judgment,  represents  very  important 
and  necessary  progress.  We  cannot  be 
sure  at  this  time  whether  its  provisions 
go  far  enough  to  succeed  in  attracting 
enou'jh  doctors  to  a  medical  career  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  But  I  am  confident  it  will 
brinu  about  a  substantial  improvement 
in  the  present  situation,  and  will  prove 
an  important  contribution  in  maintain- 
ini;  the  health  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  pentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers). 

Mr.  RIVEliS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
not  consume  the  5  minutes.  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  we  spent  a  long  time 
trying  to  solve  this  perplexing  question. 
If  we  arc  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  com- 
mitment of  a  3  million  man  military 
force,  together  with  their  dependents, 
this  is  the  only  answer,  saving  and  ex- 
cepting the  continuation  of  the  draft. 


Under  present  law.  a  military  doctor  i  We  are  tiying  here  to  present  to  you 


can  be  credited  with  up  to  4  years'  con- 
structive service  for  promotion  purposes. 
But  this  only  partially  compen.sates  for 
the  period  si)ent  in  medical  school  and 
internship.  He  receives  no  longevity  pay 
credit  whatsoever  for  those  years. 

Instead  of  the  partial  credit  now  al- 
lowed, the  bill  will  allow  all  military  doc- 
tors to  count  for  promotion  purposes 
the  entire  period  of  professional  educa- 
.tion  up  to  5  years.  This  same  period  will 
also  be  fully  creditable  for  longevity  pay. 

These  changes  will  remove  what  the 
committee  considers  to  h;ive  been  in- 
equities of  long  standing.  r>nd  will  place 
all  military  doctors  on  a  par  with  their 
line  officer  contemporaries,  as  regards 
both  longevity  pay  and  promotion  eligi- 
bility. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  will  eu- 
Ihorize  young  doctors  entering  service  to 
be  promoted  to  the  grade  of  captain  in 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  or  to  full  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy,  upon  the  completion 
of  their  internship. 

Thus,  all  doctors  on  active  duty  with 
less  than  30  years'  .service  will  receive  an 
increase  in  longevity  pay  of  approxi- 
mately $50  monthly.  They  will  also  be 
eligible  for  promotion  1  year  sooner  than 


scmetliing  which  is  an  answer  to  the 
practical  problem  confronting  your  com- 
mittee, the  Congress,  and  the  Nation. 
We  believe  that  this  will  in  some  measure 
relieve  that  great  anxiety  and  solve  that 
great  problem  which  faces  us  in  a  very 
concrete  way.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  com- 
mend this  legislation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Congress. 
We  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  sound- 
est pieces  of  legi.slation  to  come  before 
the  House  as  an  answer  to  this  perplexing 
problem  which  confronts  us. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
th:;  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Since  I  asked  the 
questions  I  did  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  received  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  thoroughly  fair  and  com- 
plete answer  so  far  as  the  gentleman 
could  give  it  to  us.  I  have  read  the  report 
further  and  I  find  the  letter  of  President 
Eisenhower  to  Dr.  Flemming  of  February 
4.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  that  at  this 
time.  But  I  do  want  the  gentleman,  if 
he  will,  to  comment  on  the  questions  he 
asked  during  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
These  are  questions  that  the  gentleman 
asked  of  Dr.  Rusk. 


The  record  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  RrvExs.  So  now  this  advic«  that  jou 
give  Dr.  Berry  over  here,  say  be  didn't  want 
to  listen  to  It.  and  he  Just  says.  "WeU.  I  ap- 
preciate your  advice,  but  I  think  we  need 
mere  than  3.2,"  what  would  you  say  about 
that? 

Dr.  RtrsK.  Well.  I  say  that  we  would  dis- 
cuss It.  debate  it  together,  and  then^-our 
advice  hasn't  always  been  taken,  you  know. 
We  gave  some  advice  about  dentists  last  year, 
and  the  Department  oi  Defense  said  that  we 
don't  think  you  are  right,  and  they  went 
ahe.-'.d.  that  is  all  there  was  to  It. 

Mr  RivLRs.  So  this  advice  that  we  are  talk- 
InjT  abt^ut.  If  they  saw  fit  not  to  heed  it 

Dr  Rusk.  As  lar  as  we  are  concerned,  that 
is  the  end. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  am  concerned 
about.  When  is  the  Department  cf  De- 
fense going  to  coop>erate  with  somebodj' 
else  in  terms  of  what  is  a  civilian  need? 
We  may  pass  seme  legislation  today  that 
is  a  blank  check  for  them  and  permission 
to  irnore  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  ignore  tlie  committees  that 
have  been  appointed. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  ready  to  answer 
you  any  time  you  are  readv  to  stop. 

Mr.  HESELTON.    I  have  stopped. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  will  answer  you.  Dr. 
Rusk  in  response  said  that  he  was  not 
dictating  to  Dr.  Berry  and  the  comix>- 
nents  of  the  military.  Dr.  Berr>'  works 
with  the  Surgeon  General.  Dr.  Rusk  is 
an  advisory  outfit.  He  indicated  in  re- 
sponse to  my  question  that  they  were 
working  in  close  harmony  to  provide  an 
adequate  number  ratio  for  the  military 
and  their  dependents. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  But  as  you  brought 
out.  thoy  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice. 

Mr.  RIVEH^S.  He  pointed  out  that  he 
was  not  dictating,  and  he  was  not  re- 
quired to  do  that,  which  is  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  get.  and  that  is  why  we 
brought  such  a  good  bill  to  you.  We 
know  you  are  going  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count. 

Mr.  HESELTON  (interrupting  the 
counts  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.  1  Seventy-six 
Members  are  present. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise,  and  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered:  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  Kilday  and  Mr. 
Arends  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  divided ;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  2,  noes 
113. 

So  the  Committee  refused  to  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  gentleman  from  lUinois  IMr. 
ArendsI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  ask 
that  the  bill  be  read  for  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  nectlona  201  »nd 
202  of  the  Army-Navy-Publlc  Health  Service 
Medical  Officer  Procurement  Act  of  1947  (61 
Stat.  TH)   are  amended  to  read  as  followa: 

"Sic.  201.  (a)  Subject  to  any  limitation  on 
the  commissioned  strength  of  the  Army, 
Wary,  and  Air  Force  prescribed  by  law.  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  may  make  original  ap- 
pointments In  permanent  grades  of  first  lieu- 
tenant through  colonel  In  the  Medical  and 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Regular  Army,  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  through  captain  in  the  Medi- 
cal and  E>ental  C^rpa  of  the  Regular  Navy, 
and  first  lieutenant  through  colonel  for  of- 
lloera  appointed  with  a  view  to  designation 
as  medical  officers  or  dental  officers  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force.  In  such  numbers  as  the 
needa  of  the  services  may  require.  Such 
appointments  shall  be  made  only  from  quail- 
fled  doctors  of  med*clne  and  doctors  of  den- 
tistry who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  who  have  such  other  qualifications  as 
the  Secretary  concerned  may  prescribe  for 
bis  service. 

"(b)  The  doctors  of  medicine  and  doctors 
of  dentistry  appointed  under  this  act  shall 
be  credited  for  purposes  of  determining  lineal 
position,  permanent  gmde.  position  on  a 
promotion  list,  seniority  In  permanent  grade, 
and  eligibility  for  promotion  with  the 
amount  of  service  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  but  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum prescribed  below.  A  doctor  of  medicine 
or  doctor  of  dentistry  appointed  under  this 
act  upon  graduation  from  medical  or  dental 
school  may  not  be  credited  with  less  than  4 
years"  service.  A  doctor  of  medicine  ap- 
pointed under  this  act  who  has  completed  a 
1-year  internship,  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 
may  not  be  credited  with  less  than  5  years' 
service. 

"(c)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Na\-y. 
and  Air  Force  may  convene  boards  of  officers 
to  review  the  records  and  compute  the  service 
of  each  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps  or  the 
Dental  Corns  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  and 
each  medical  or  dental  officer  of  the  Air 
Force,  appointed  under  any  provision  of  law 
before  the  enactment  of  this  amendatory  act. 
including  those  Reeerve  or  temporary  officers 
who  are  on  active  duty  on  the  date  of  this 
amendatory  act  or  who  enter  on  active  duty 
after  that  date.  In  order  to  adjust  the  service 
credited  to  each  such  officer  to  reflect  the 
service  authorized  to  be  credited  to  officers 
appointed  under  this  act.  When  that  ad- 
justment Is  made,  such  officers  shall  be  given 
precedence  for  promotion  purposes  or  ad- 
vanced to  a  Pneal  position  In  accordance 
with  their  adjiisted  dates  of  rank,  except  that 
no  officer  of  the  Navy  shall  be  given  an  ad- 
justed date  of  rank  In  the  grade  of  captain 
which  Is  earlier  than  July  1.  1955.  All  officers 
of  the  Navy  with  the  adjusted  date  of  rank 
of  July  1.  1955.  In  the  grade  of  captain  shall 
retain  the  precedence  among  themselves  that 
they  held  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendatory  act  and  shall  be  Junior  to  all 
other  officers  assigned  that  date  of  rank. 
If.  as  a  result  of  readjustment  of  service 
credit  under  this  section — 

"(1)  an  officer  of  the  Army  or  the  Air 
Force  Is  made  eligible  for  promotion,  he  shall 
be  considered  for  promotion  by  the  ne.xt 
selection  board  considering  officers  of  bis 
grade  and  category;  and 

"(2)  an  officer  of  the  Navy  attains  lineal 
position  equivalent  to  an  officer  who  is  serv- 
ing In  the  next  higher  grade,  or  who  is  on 
a  promotion  list  to  that  grade,  he  may  be 
promoted  thereto  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  board  of  officers  convened  under  this  sub- 
section, and.  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  may  be  assigned  a  lineal 
position  in  the  higher  grade  appropriate  to 
his  adjusted  service  credit. 

"(d)  Each  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps  or 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Army  and  each 
officer  in  the  Air  Force  appointed  with  a  view 


to  designation  as  a  medical  or  dental  officer, 
who  is  appointed  as  a  tempori\ry  officer  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  615  (e)  of  the 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947  (81  Stat.  907) 
after  the  enactment  of  this  amendatory  act. 
shall  uj^xjn  entering  on  active  duty  be  credited 
with  the  amount  of  service  authorized  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  be  credited 
to  officers  appointed  under  this  act." 

••(e)  Nothwlthatandtng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  inchtdlng  those  relating  to 
selection  for  promotion,  a  doctor  of  medicine 
or  a  doctor  of  dentistry  who  Is  appointed  un- 
der this  act  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
may  be  temporarily  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  captain  In  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force,  or 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  as  the  case  may  be. 
at  any  time  after  1  year  after  compleilun 
of  medical  or  dental  school. 

••(f(  An  o.acer  of  the  Medical  Corps  or 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy  apjH)lr.tcd  In  t^ie 
grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  ^rade)  shall  be 
assigned  as  his  runnln<?  male  the  Junior  line 
officer  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  with  the  same  date  of  rar.k.  or  If  there 
is  none,  the  junior  line  officer  of  that  grade 
with  the  next  earlier  dnte  of  rank. 

'•Src.  202.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe  regulations  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title  within  their  re- 
spective departments." 

S'XC(2.  S:'Ction  202  (a)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation  Act  of  1049  (63  Slat.  iil)7>  Is  amend- 
ed os  follows: 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (8)  thereof  and  Inserting  '•.  and" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  By  adding  the  following  new  clause 
at  the  end  thereof: 

••(7)  For  each  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps 
or  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Army  or  Navy, 
each  or.icer  or  the  Air  Force  designated  as  a 
medical  or  dental  officer,  and  each  officer  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  commissioned  as  a 
medical  or  dental  officer.  4  years;  and  for 
each  such  officer  who  has  ci>mpleted  1  year 
of  medical  Internship  or  the  equivalent  there. 
of.  one  additional  year;  except  that  the 
service  authorized  to  be  credited  to  an  of. 
ficer  under  this  clause  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  service  otherwlEe  credited 
under  this  section  which  covers  any  part  of 
the  period  of  the  officer's  professional  edu. 
cation  or  Internship;  and  the  service  credit 
authorized  by  this  clause  shall  not  be  In. 
eluded  in  establishing  eligibility  for  voluntary 
or  Involuntary  retirement  or  separation  from 
the  service,  under  any  provision  of  law." 

Sec  3.  Any  medical  officer  of  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  who — 

(1)  (A)  was  appointed  to  the  assistant 
grade  in  the  Regxilar  Corps  and  whose  service 
in  such  Corns  has  been  continuous  from  the 
date  of  appointment  or  (B)  may  hereafter 
be  appointed  to  the  asai&Unt  grade  in  the 
Regular   Corps,  and 

(2)  had  or  will  have  completed  a  medical 
internship  on  the  date  of  such  appointment, 
shall  be  credited  with  1  year  for  purposes 
cf  promotion  and  seniority  in  grade,  except 
that  no  such  credit  shall  be  authorized  If 
the  officer  has  received  or  will  receive  similar 
credit  for  his  Internship  under  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  In  the  case  of  an  officer  on 
active  duty  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion who  is  entitled  to  the  credit  authorized 
herein,  the  1  year  shall  be  added  to  the  pro- 
motion and  senlorlty-ln-grade  credits  with 
which  he  Is  credited  on  such  date. 

Sic.  4.  The  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947 
(61  SUt.  795)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  repealing  so  much  of  sections  211 
(e)  (1)  and  311  (d)  (3)  as  relates  to  offi- 
cers of  the  Medical  Corps  and  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Navy. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  following  words 
In  the  second  sentence  of  section  506  (c)  : 
"each  person  appointed  and  conunlssloned 
an  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army  shall,  at  time  of  appointment,  be 


credited  with  an  amount  of  service  equal  to 
4  years:  each  person  appointed  and  com- 
missioned an  officer  of   the  Dental   Corps." 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  section  506  (e) 
the  words  "the  Medical  Corps,  the  Dental 
Corps,  and". 

Ssc.  8.  Section  203  (b)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1U49,  as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C. 
234  (b) ).  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  ••$100  per  month  for  ea<!h  month 
of  active  service  ;•'  and  In.tertlag  a  dash  and 
the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(1)  $100  per  month  for  each  month  of 
active  service  for  those  medical  and  dental 
officers  covered  by  subsection  (a)  who  have 
not  completed  3  years  of  active  service  in  a 
category  covered  by  that  subsection; 

"(2)  IIOO  per  month  for  each  month  of 
active  service  fur  those  officers  cu\ered  by 
subsection    (c); 

"(3)  $150  per  month  for  each  month  of 
active  service  for  those  medical  and  dental 
officers  covered  by  subsection  (a)  who  h«ve 
completed  at  leact  3  years  of  active  service  in 
a  category  covered  by  subsection  (a): 

••(4)  $200  per  month  for  each  month  of 
active  service  (or  those  medical  and  dental 
officers  covered  by  subsection  la)  who  have 
completed  at  least  6  years  of  active  service 
in  a  category  covered  by  subsection  (a); 
and 

••(5)  $250  per  month  for  each  month  of 
active  service  for  those  medical  and  dental 
officers  covered  by  subsection  (st  who  have 
completed  at  least  10  years  of  active  service 
in  a  category  covered  by  sut»sectlon  (a):" 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Section  5C4  (b)  uf  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947  (10  U.  S.  C.  506b  (b) ) 
l.«  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "PrO' 
T'drd."  the  following:  "That  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army,  and  any  officer  of  the 
Air  Force  who  la  serving  In  the  position  In 
the  Air  Force  corresponding  to  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army,  are  entitled  to  the 
rank.  pay.  and  allowances  of  a  lieutenant 
general  while  so  serving:  Proi  ided  further.". 

(b)  Section  413  (a)  of  the  Officer  Person- 
nel A-t  of  1047  (34  U  S  C  21  Id  (at)  Is 
amended  by  in^ertln?  after  the  word  "Pro- 
vided:' the  followlnn:  '"That  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Is  en- 
titled to  the  rank.  pay.  and  allowances  of  a 
vice  admiral  while  so  serving:  Provided  /ur- 
ther.-. 

(c)  The  general  and  flag  officers  author- 
lze<l  by  this  section  are  In  addition  to  any 
other  general  or  Oag  officers  authorized  by 
law. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  become  effective  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Mr  KILDAY  'interrupting  the  read- 
ins*.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  bill 
be  dispensed  with,  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro  and  )x  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  pages  B  and 
9.  strike  out  all  of  sea  Ion  0. 

The  committee  amendment  was  asrccd 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  9.  line  6. 
strike  out  "Sec.  7  "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  6." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  a.^k 
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unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  is  any  impression  among  any  of 
my  colleagues  that  I  lost  my  temper  in 
the  course  of  a  colloquy  with  another 
Member  recently.  I  regret  it.  I  respect 
every  one  of  my  colleagues.  I  resiject 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services.  I  know  they  in  good 
faith  are  pre.senting  legislation  for  our 
consideration  and  that  they  Ijelieve  in  its 
merits.  They  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  armed  services  but  I 
think  they  individually  and  collectively 
will  admit  that  other  Members  of  this 
House  have  just  as  deep  an  interest  in 
that  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  of  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, if  he  thinks  there  is  something 
that  needs  clarification  in  the  course  of 
the  consideration  of  any  legislation,  to 
tr>-  at  least  to  assist  us.  particularly  to 
a.sk  members  of  the  committee  to  help 
clarify  for  the  record. 

I  want  to  pay  my  sincere  respects  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Kilday  i  who 
did  his  utmost,  in  my  opinion,  to  tiT 
to  make  the  record  ix-rfectly  clear  as  to 
why  we  .should  pass  this  bill.  I  would 
have  l)een  satisfy .<d  with  what  I  thought 
was  a  completely  adequate  explanation 
if  I  had  not  noticed  later  some  questions 
a.sked  of  a  doctor  for  whom  I  have  the 
hiuhest  regard,  namely.  Dr.  Rusk,  and 
the  answers  Dr.  Ru.^k  made.  I  can  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  have,  and  I  sus- 
pect many  of  you  have,  not  only  through 
letters  in  our  files  but  through  con- 
versations with  medical  personnel,  with 
dental  personnel,  with  nurses  and  with 
others  who  have  been  and  who  are  now 
in  our  armed  services,  who  have  asked 
each  of  us  iiot  to  disclcse  their  names, 
but  who  have  said  frankly  to  us  that 
they  had  been  and  are  being  asked  to 
do  work  .11  the  armed  services  that 
could  be  performed  by  hospital  order- 
lies, by  a  practical  nurse  or  by  a  great 
many  other  people  without  the  expen- 
sive and  important  training  our  profes- 
sional personnel  must  receive. 

I  read  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  which  he  stated: 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  the  continuation  of 
the  special  statute  under  which  doctors  and 
dentists  may  l>e  drafted,  realizing  that  every 
physician  or  dentist  drafted  means  le.ss  serv- 
ice to  the  civilian  population,  and  a  °  osslble 
curtailment  of  teaching,  training,  and  re- 
search programs. 

Then  he  said: 

However,  as  a  defense  measure,  I  felt  such 
a  continuation  was  necessary. 

I  respected  the  conclusion  he  reached 
and  supported  the  bill. 

Then  the  President  asked  the  Health 
Resources  Advisory  Committee  to  explore 
all  possible  measures  for  keeping  to  a 
minimum  the  disruption  of  our  civilian 
health  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  Is  a  challenge 
to  me  I  will  not  overlook,  no  matter 
whether  any  member  of  the  Committee 


on  Armed  Services  sees  fit  to  tell  me  on 
.the  floor  of  this  House  that  "I  know  we 
are  going  to  pass  this  bill,  so  why  are  you 
asking  any  questions?"  As  long  as  I  have 
taken  an  oath  of  office  here  and  as  long 
as  I  am  representing  more  than  300,000 
people.  American  citizens,  who  are  en- 
titled to  my  consideration,  I  will  ask 
those  questions  as  I  think  proper,  and  I 
can  take  all  the  ridicule  that  anyone  sees 
fit  to  throw  at  me.  I  simply  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Kilday,  that  I  thank  you  for  the 
courtesy  and  the  consideration  you  have 
shown  me  in  trymg  to  answer,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  did  answer,  the  questions  I 
asked  in  good  faith.  I  want  to  also  pay 
my  compliments  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Short).  He  did  the  same 
thing.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends  I  did  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  before 
asked  for  a  quorum  to  be  present  because 
I  thought  I  personally  had  been  mis- 
treated. I  regret  that  1  asked  for  a 
quorum  call  recently.  I  asked  that  it  be 
withdrawn,  but  that  definitely  does  not 
mean  that  I  will  not  ask  any  questions 
my  conscience  leads  me  to  ask  of  any 
committee  or  any  Memt>er  of  this  House. 
So  long  as  I  remain  here — ^^and  I  do  not 
have  to  stay  here — I  am  going  to  try  to 
represent  all  of  the  people  in  my  district 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HESELTON.  I  yield  gladlj'  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  I  think  his 
questions  were  well  taken,  they  were 
pointed,  and  similar  questions  were 
asked  in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices about  the  full  utilization  of  both 
doctoi's  and  dentists.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  *it>out  the  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  many  individuals, 
tfT  the  i-ecord.  to  the  gentleman  and 
many  of  us.  is  p>erfectly  true,  that  they 
mii:lit  be  doing  more  in  many  cases  if 
we  only  had  tielter  administration. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  I  hope  we  will  have 
improved  coordination,  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  be  the  first 
to  try  to  help  bring  that  about.  Certain- 
ly the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
our  best  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  KII  DAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  SiJeaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr.  Mc<^or- 
MACKi  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.  R.  9428)  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment of  medical  and  dental  officers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Public 
Health  Service,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  410.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  tlie  previous  question  is  ordered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  K  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  DEPENDENTS 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  re.^olve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9429  >  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  dependents  of  membei-s  of 
the  unifoimed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  9429,  with  Mr. 
Flood  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  35  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  dependents  of  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  medical  care  for  de- 
pendents of  military  personnel  of  our 
services  is  traditional.  It  grew  up,  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  of  our  existence  as  a  Nation,  our 
Army,  particularly,  was  stationed  on  the 
frontier.  Of  course,  that  situation  con- 
tinued down  for  a  very  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time,  even  after  our  Civil  War. 
The  statutory  authority  for  that  medical 
care  of  dependents  as  to  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  is  rather  nebulous.  It  de- 
pends upon  a  statute  adopted  in  1884. 
It  was  an  amendment  or  a  legislative 
rider  to  an  appropriation  bill  that  simoly 
provided  that  dependents  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  military  should  receive  medi- 
cal care  from  military  doctors  and  con- 
tract surgeons  without  charge  therefor. 
As  to  the  Navy,  it  is  in  a  more  substa'n- 
tial  form.  In  1943  a  bill  was  passed  and 
became  law  setting  out  that  the  depend- 
ents of  Navy  personnel  are  entitled  to 
medical  care. 

At  the  present  time  the  medical  care 
made  available  is  not  uniform.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  1943  act  for  the  Navy,  there 
was  no  dental  care  provided  except  in 
case  of  emergency  which  means,  of 
course,  that  they  can  get  care  only  to  the 
extent,  perhaps,  of  relieving  pain.  While 
there  is  the  technical  entitlement  in  the 
other  services,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
rarely  available.  So  this  bill  places 
them  all  on  the  same  footing  and  the 
same  entitlement. 

The  bill  also  grants  a  privilege  which 
some  Members  of  the  House  have  felt 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time  should 
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exist,  and  that  is  the  ri^ht  of  dependents 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  to 
receive  medical  care  at  the  hospital  con- 
ducted by  any  branch  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, whether  it  is  the  one  to  which  the 
individual  man  belon?;s  or  not. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  certainly  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
and  to  congratulate  him  upon  bringing  a 
bill  of  this  nature  to  the  floor.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  bill  will  carry  a 
provision  of  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
earlier,  which  would  make  available  to 
Coast  Guard  dependent.s  t^e  same  medi- 
cal care  which  is  now  available  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  services;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  had  a  bill  pending  for  that 
purpose  and  there  is  a  provision  carrying 
that  out.  There  were  other  bills  pend- 
ing for  that  purpose.  This  does  permit 
dependents  of  any  one  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  enter  a  hospital  conducted  by 
any  of  the  unifonned  services. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.    Yes.  briefly. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  overseas  while  his 
family  lives  outside  of  a  military  camp. 
Would  this  bill  permit  them  to  obtain 
medical  care? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  gentleman  has 
touched  upon  the  heart  of  the  bill. 
That  is  the  great  group  we  want  to  take 
care  of.  Now.  I  should  Uke  to  proceed 
at  this  time  to  a  further  explanation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

It  develops  that  at  the  present  time 
40  percent  of  the  dependents  of  our 
armed  services  do  not  have  medical  care 
available  to  them.  That  is  because 
facilities  are  not  available  where  they 
are  located,  or  they  are  located  far  away 
from  any  military  installation.  That 
would  apply  in  a  very  particular  manner 
to  the  group  m;;ntioned  by  our  Acting 
Speaker.  A  man  may  be  sent  overseas 
and  his  wife  and  children  may  come  back 
to  the  wife's  parents'  home,  in  a  town 
far  distant  from  a  military  installation, 
where  at  present  there  is  no  possibility 
of  any  medical  care  being  given  them  at 
Government  expense. 

So  we  have  here  a  definite  problem  of 
providing  for  40  percent  of  the  depend- 
ents of  the  military  who  at  the  present 
time  receive  no  care.  I  hoE>e  that  the 
membei-s  of  the  committee  will  bear  in 
mind  that  figure  of  40  percent,  because 
that  is  the  number  for  whom  we  have 
the  principal  concern,  the  40  percent 
who  now  receive  no  care  or  do  not  have 
Government  medical  care  available  to 
them.  Of  course,  all  of  our  cost  esti- 
mates and  fl.?ures  are  based  upon  that 
40  percent.  Unless  we  bear  in  mind 
clearly  that  we  are  particularly  anxious 
concerning  that  40  j)ercent  and  our 
abihty  to  do  so  must  be  judged  upon  the 
morey  available,  and  the  money  avail- 
able and  all  of  the  cost  estimates  are 
based  on  that  40  percent,  we  will  lose 
sight  of  the  one  issue  that  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  bill. 


So  that  is  the  problem  that  confronts 
us.  The  bill  is  desitrned  for  that  pur-- 
pose.  I  might  say  here  that  a  program 
of  medical  care  for  the  dependents  of 
the  mihtary  was  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

This  bill  will  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defeme  negotiate  a  contract  or 
contracts  of  insurance  to  cover  the  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  military 
services.  He  may  negotiate  that  con- 
tract either  with  the  Insurance  industry 
in  the  United  States  which  writes  in- 
demnity contracts  along  this  line,  or  he 
may  negotiate  it  with  a  medical  or  hos- 
pital service  planning;  organization,  'luch 
as  the  Blue  Shield  and  Blue  Cross  or  he 
may  negotiate  it  partly  with  one  and 
partly  with  the  other,  leaving  the  oppor- 
tunity open  to  absolute  competition  as 
to  who  shall  get  that  portion  of  this 
business.  It  requires.  I  havo  .said,  that 
he  do  thrxt  for  the  wives  and  the  children 
of  active  duty  military  per^nnel.  He 
must  do  that.  He  is.  under  this  bill, 
granted  authority  to  do  it  for  other 
Broi:ps  .should  he  .see  fit  to  do  so.  Those 
groups  would  include  retired  personnel, 
the  dependent.s  of  retired  personnel,  un- 
mcirried  widows  of  service  personnel,  and 
dependent  parents  and  dependent  par- 
ents-in-law.  The  authority  is  granted 
to  him  to  do  that.  He  could  not  do  it. 
of  course.  unl(\s.s  it  could  be  negotiated 
within  the  amount  of  money  made  avail- 
able by  budcpt  estimates  and  by  appro- 
priation.s.  So  that  as  far  as  the  insur- 
ance portion  of  the  bill  is  concerngji  that 
is  what  this  attempts  to  set  up.^^ 

It  does  continue  the  ri»jht  of  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel  to  receive 
medical  care  at  a  military  ho.«^pitAl  or 
installation,  on  a  .space-and-facillties- 
available  ba.sis.  That  is  the  way  it  al- 
ways has  been  and  that  is  the  way  it  is 
continued  under  this  bill. 

As  I  said,  it  makes  the  type  of  care 
available  uniform  in  all  of  the  servicfs. 
It  also  would  provide  for  minimum 
charges  for  outpatient  care  in  service 
facilities. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  only 
area  of  disaTreement.  First  I  want  to 
say  that  the  various  organizations  have 
been  of  great  aid  and  assi-'^tan^e  to  the 
committee  in  understanding  the  very 
larfre  question  which  is  involved  here. 
There  is  one  area  of  disagreement  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion and  some  of  tho.se  connected  with 
the  Blue  Shield  and  the  Blue  Cross.  I 
believe  that  that  area  of  di-sagreement 
is  rather  slig'nt.  althourrh  those  who 
bring  up  the  point  regard  It  as  being 
quite  serious.  It  applies  only  to  one  pjor- 
tion  of  one  section  of  the  bill,  that  is. 
section  201  *c).  I  will  read  the  whole 
section  and  state  the  portion  in  dispute: 

The  dependent.s  covered  under  this  nectlon 
may  elect  to  receive  medical  care  under  the 
terms  of  this  act  In  either  the  facilities  of 
a  uniformed  service  under  the  conditions 
speclfled  in  title  I  of  this  act  or  in  the  facili- 
ties provided  for  under  such  insurance,  med- 
ical service,  or  health  plan  or  plans,  as  may 
be  provided. 

This  is  the  disputed  part: 
Except  that  the  right  to  such  election  may 
be  limited  under  regulations  prescribed  by 


the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secreury  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  such  dependents  residing  In 
areas  where  the  member  concerned  Is  as- 
signed to  a  post  or  Installation  of  a  uni- 
formed service  where  adequate  medical  fa- 
cilities of  a  uniformed  service  are  available 
for  such  dependents. 

In  other  words,  it  says  simply  that  the 
Secretary  may — it  does  not  require  him 
to  do  so.  but  he  may — issue  a  regulation 
requiring  that  dependents  of  military 
personnel,  in  an  area  where  there  are 
adequate  medical  facilities  available  at 
that  time  for  such  patients  to  enter  that 
military  installation. 

The  budget  at  this  time  contains  $76 
million  for  this  program.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  prot-'ram  of  this  kind,  it  must  of 
course  be  financed,  and  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
Government.  I  will  cumc  to  the  cost 
estimates  m  a  minute. 

This  is  a  new  undertaking.  We  have 
never  had  a  program  of  this  kind.  There 
is  no  ex{>erience  table  upon  which  to 
ba.se  what  may  happen  under  this  bill. 

When  we  start  on  a  new  program  of 
any  kind  which  grants  t>encflts  to  indi- 
viduals we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we 
can  never  thereafter  for  practical  pur- 
poses decrease  the  beneiils  granted. 
Once  we  grant  a  benefit,  it  is  going  to 
have  to  be  constant.  We  can  always  ex- 
pand benefits.  We  can  always  grant  ad- 
ditional benefits  under  any  program. 
But  if  we  are  to  be  succes.sful  with  the 
program,  we  must  be  .-^ure  that  we  .start 
it  on  a  minimum  basts  and  thereafter, 
based  on  experience,  costs,  and  whatnot, 
we  can  expand. 

I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  40  percent  aiio  now  receive  no  care 
at  all. 

All  of  our  estimates,  of  course,  are 
ba^ed  upon  what  it  would  cost  to  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  medical  care  for  that 
40  percent.  So  that  if  we  .should  lo.'c 
control  of  the  situation  as  to  which  type 
of  hospital  they  went  into,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  came  up.  I  am  fearful  that 
we  would  kill  the  program. 

Mr  AREND.S.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KILDAY  Of  course.  I  yield  to 
the  ranking  member  of  my  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr  ARENDC  Along  that  line,  the 
gentleman  might  well  point  out  at  this 
particular  time  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  in  any  way  overlook  the 
position  which  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  the  Hospital  Association 
took  on  this  matter.  The  amendment 
was  offered  so  that  it  could  be  fully  dis- 
cussed and  debated  by  the  committee  so 
that  all  avenues  of  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem might  be  pursued.  We  did  have  a 
thorough  discussion  of  it  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  and  it  was  given  the  best 
thought  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  that 
out  because  it  brings  me  to  this  point, 
which  I  feel  should  be  discussed.  This 
question  is  reflected  by  two  different 
fears.  There  is  the  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  military  medical  men  that  all  the  de- 
pendents will  go  into  the  civilian  hos- 
pitals. Secondly,  there  is  the  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  civilian  hospitals  that  all 
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the  dependents  will  go  into  the  military 
ho.spitals.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  all. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  that  an  inordinate 
number  or  an  inordinate  proportion  of 
them  would  go  into  those  hospitals.  My 
personal  view,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
view  of  the  subcommittee  which  worked 
so  long  on  this  proposition,  is  that 
neither  fear  is  justified — that  there  will 
not  be  any  tremendotw  rush  from  one 
into  the  other.  But  should  it  be  that 
the  civilian  hospital  people  are  correct 
and  that  there  should  be  an  inordinate 
number  going  Into  the  military  hospitals, 
it  IS  automatically  controlled  by  exist- 
Ing  policy  and  regulations  and  by  the 
legal  provision  which  is  in  this  bill  that 
they  shall  be  admitted  to  military  hos- 
pitals only  on  a  space  and  facilities  avail- 
able basis.  Therefore,  if  there  should  be 
a  runaway  of  all  these  dependents  into 
the  military  hospitals  under  the  pro- 
visions here,  it  is  automatically  provided 
for  because  if  space  and  facilities  are 
not  available,  then  they  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  hospitals.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  there  should  be  an  inordinate  pro- 
portion of  them  attempting  to  go  into 
the  civilian  hospitals,  unless  we  have 
something  of  this  kind,  there  would  be 
no  controL 

Therefore,  all  that  this  provides  is 
that  the  Secretary  mf.y  require  them 
to  go  into  the  military  ho.«pital  if  at  that 
particular  time  and  for  that  particular 
dependent,  there  is  available  ."-pace  and 
facilities  to  treat  the  pattient.  The  point 
is  that  we  have  hospitals  in  existence  in 
the  military  services — ^I  .«hauld  5ay  in 
the  uniformed  services,  which  are  in  op- 
eration and  are  staffed.  I  think  it  is 
entirely  proper  that  we  should  see  to  it 
that  they  be  utilized.  Now  coming  to 
the  idea  of  the  civilian  hospitals — we 
oucht  not  to  lo  e  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  Congress  some  little  time  ago.  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  the  available  hos- 
pital facilities  in  all  portions  of  the 
United  States  were  inadequate,  passed 
a  bill  and  created  a  program  of  Federal 
aid  for  hospital  facilities  in  communities 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  which  we  have  had  before 
us  and  which  we  pas'-ed.  and  under 
which  we  have  appropriated  funds  each 
year  as  the  appropriation  bills  have  come 
in.  was  enacted  becau.«e  of  the  fact  that 
we  know  and  we  realize  that  the  hospi- 
tal facilities  available  yj  civilians  were 
inadequate.  So,  we  haVe  been  building 
them  in  all  States  of  the  Union.  I  say 
that  we  should  have  this  reasonable 
check  on  patients  going  into  military 
ho.spitals  on  space  and  facilities  avail- 
able basis.  And  we  should  have  this 
other  check  on  them  going  into  the  civil- 
ian hospitals  so  that  we  can  utilize  as 
fully  as  possible  those  ho.'^pitals  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  either  paid  the 
total  cost  or  has  shared  in  the  building 
of  the  hospitals  together  with  the  vari- 
ous States  or  the  various  institutions 
which  have  built  such  hospitals. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  the  fine  explanation 
he  is  making  of  this  bill.  Referring  to 
the  fear  of  the  civilian  hospitals  that 


most  of  the  civilians  will  go  into  the 
military  facilities  and  in  line  with  the 
gentleman's  explanation  of  admission  on 
a  space  and  facilities  available  basis.  Is 
there  any  contemplation  of  a  vast  ex- 
pansion of  medical  facilities  for  the 
mihtary? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No,  there  is  not.  Of 
course,  both  questions  have  come  up — 
as  to  whether  they  would  be  expanded 
or  whether  they  would  be  contracted. 
I  do  not  see  where  this  bill  is  going  to 
do  either — either  expand  or  contract. 
They  will  continue  about  as  they  are. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thought  at  this  par- 
ticular point  the  Record  might  show 
clearly  what  the  committee  proposed  in 
this  report: 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  con- 
template any  new  expansion  of  medical  fa- 
cilities for  the  uniformed  services;  nor.  on 
the  other  hand,  does  It  contemplate  any  re- 
duction In  the  medical  facilities  of  the 
uniformed  services  that  are  now  in  existence 
or  now  planned. 

Mr.  KTLDAY.  It  has  no  ulterior  pur- 
IX)ses.  Our  overriding  concern  is  with 
40  percent  of  the  people  who  get  no 
care. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
L'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
pand on  the  care  that  is  to  be  given  to 
parents  and  parents-in-la^  of  retired 
service  men?  What  care  are  they  now 
being  given  and  what  care  will  they  be 
given? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  This  bill  proposes  no 
additional  care  at  the  present  time  for 
aependent  parents  and  parents-in-law 
who  have  entitlement  on  a  space-and- 
facilities-available  basis.  For  practical 
purposes,  this  does  not  enlarge  upon  any 
care  for  them  in  uniformed  service  hos- 
pitals. It  does  not  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  an  insurance  policy  for 
them.  It  does  provide  that  he  may,  in 
hLs  di-scretion.  do  so.  That  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  money  available,  whether 
you  and  I  vote  sufiBcient  money  to  pro- 
vide such  insurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  have  we  been 
taking  care  of  parents  and  parents-in- 
law  of  retired  servicemen? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  "Since  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  as 
they  say  in  the  lawbooks.  It  has  always 
been  the  case.  With  reference  to  the 
care  of  dependents  of  military  jiersonnel, 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
should  exist,  it  is  too  late  to  discuss, 
because  it  became  traditional  many, 
many  years  ago. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible, under  this  legislation,  for  a  young 
man  to  enlist  in  one  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices at  the  age  of  17,  retire  at  the  age 
of  37,  and  obtain,  not  only  during  his  20 
years  of  sei-vice  but  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  full  medical  care  for  his  wife, 
children,  adopted  children,  stepchildren, 
and  his  father  and  mother  and  mother- 
in-law  and  father-in-law  as  well? 


Mr.  KILDAY.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  all  inclusive.  This  bill  would  not 
create  any  right  to  any  portion  of  any 
of  the  things  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned. It  would  continue  a  right  which 
has  existed  on  a  space-and-facilities- 
available  basis  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
linder  which  one  retired  for  length  of 
service  or  disability  would  be  entitled  to 
hospitalization  for  himself  and  for  his 
dependents. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  That  includes 
inlaws? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  wife's  mother  and 
father,  if  dependent  upon  the  military 
man  for  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  their 
support.  That  is  the  definition  con- 
tained in  all  pay  bills. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  That  is  true  to- 
day, and  will  not  be  altered  by  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  is  true  today  and 
will  not  be  altered  by  this  legislation. 
That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  KILDAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  a  serviceman  in 
Germany  or  in  Japan  take  his  dependent 
parents  or  parents-in-law  along  with  him 
and  the  Government  provide  facilities 
for  these  dependents? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  On  a  space-and-facili- 
ties-available  basis,  that  is  true.  That 
was  true  long  before  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  we  vgot  a  mob  or 
an  army  in  Japan  and  Euiope? 

Mr.  KIT, DAY.  I  think  we  have  a 
pretty  good  Army  in  all  locations. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WIER.  The  gentleinan  has  made 
reference  to  40  j>ercent  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  Will  the  gentleman  clarify 
what  he  has  reference  to  when  he  says 
40  percent  never  have  been  covered? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  did  not  mean  covered 
or  entitled  to  coverage.  I  meant  availa- 
bility of  care.  We  estimate  there  are  3 
million  dependents  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices ;  of  all  men  in  the  armed  services.  Of 
that  number  roughly  60  percent  now 
have  medical  care  available  to  them  in 
service  hospitals  on  a  space-and-facili- 
ties-available  basis.  Forty  percent  of 
that  3  million  get  no  kind  of  care  what- 
ever. Under  this  bill  those  who  can  enter 
military  hospitals  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive what  they  have  in  the  past.  There 
will  be  an  insurance  policy  to  take  care 
of  the  balance. 

I  do  want  to  give  you  some  more  of  the 
detail  of  the  bill.  When  it  first  came  up 
it  was  proposed  that  the  individual  serv- 
iceman would  pay  30  i>ercent  of  the  cost 
for  his  wife  and  children  and  all  of  the 
cost  for  any  other  collateral  relatives. 
We  found  in  our  hearings  on  the  bill  that 
we  could  get  the  same  kind  of  coverage 
by  requiring  the  individual  seviceman  or 
his  dependent  to  pay  the  first  $25  of  each 
hospitalization  and  eliminate  the  tre- 
mendous overhead  and  cost  of  adminis- 
tration, accepting  the  application,  en- 
rolling him  in  insurance,  seeing  that  he 
is  carried,  processing  his  claim,  and  all 
that.  We  are  not  interested  in  setting 
up  a  lot  of  clerks  to  handle  a  lot  of  paper- 
woiic  like  that.    So  we  found  with  this 
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meihod  we  could  get  better  results  for 
less  cost. 

I  think  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we 
may  possibly  have  overlooked  some  of 
the  reasons  why  it  is  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  retain  and  hold  career  per- 
sonnel since  the  last  war  as  we  did  be- 
tween the  First  World  War  and  the  sec- 
ond, when  we  held  men  of  training  and 
ability  like  President  Eisenhower  for  a 
period  of  16  years  as  a  major  without 
increase  in  pay  or  promotion.  And 
during  that  same  period  of  time  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  served  as  a  captain  with 
no  increase  in  pay  or  promotion,  and 
General  Arnold  of  the  Air  Force  served 
as  a  major. 

Some  will  say  that  it  was  a  period  of 
depression,  but  that  is  not  the  fact,  be- 
cause during  the  period  from  1919  to 
1929  the  United  States  went  through  a 
period  of  prosperity  the  likes  of  which 
had  not  been  known  up  to  that  time,  yet 
we  were  able  to  retain  those  men  during 
that  period. 

Bear  in  mind  that  at  the  time  the 
military  had  a  retirement  system  of 
three-quarters  base  pay  after  30  years 
of  service.  They  had  medical  care  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents  while 
on  active  duty,  and  after  they  had  re- 
tired, they  had  adequate  housing,  and 
it  was  always  available  on  the  post. 

As  time  went  on  we  came  to  1937  when 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  civilians  started 
to  get  some  of  those  things  that  had 
previously  heen  enjoyed  by  the  military 
and  only  the  military  up  to  that  time. 
because  practically  no  one  else  had  a 
comparable  retirement  system  or  medi- 
cal care  and  things  of  that  kind. 

After  1937  it  reached  the  point  where 
in  collective  agreements  everything  was 
not  taken  in  pay  but  some  things  were 
taken  in  other  benefits.  There  were 
retirement  programs  set  up  to  supple- 
ment social  security.  Group  life  insur- 
ance policies  and  group  health  insur- 
ance and  hospital  insurance  policies 
were  available  in  practically  all  indus- 
tries. It  reached  the  point  where  the 
per.son  in  industry  or  business  who  did 
not  have  these  privileges  and  these  pro- 
tections was  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Then  it  was  that  the  military 
lost  not  only  its  advantage  but  its  real 
competitive  position  with  industry  and 
business,  and  our  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel have  since  been  and  are  now 
leaving  the  service. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
105  million  people  who  have  health  and 
hospital  programs  comparable  to  what 
we  propose  to  set  up  for  the  military 
here — 105  million.  A  large  proportion  of 
those  benefits  in  industry  are  paid  for  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  employee.  So 
here  again  we  meet  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

Let  us  reflect  on  this.  With  our  pres- 
ent military  strength  of  3  million  men — 
we  are  going  to  cut  it  down  to  2.800.000 
soon,  what  would  be  the  situation,  where 
would  we  find  ourselves  if  we  granted 
them  an  increase  in  pay  of  $1  a  month? 
Should  we  do  that,  we  would  have  spent 
$36  million  a  year  and  would  not  do  any- 
body any  good.  If  we  gave  them  a  $2 
per  month  increase  we  would  have  spent 


$72  million  tf\d  still  would  not  have  done 
anytxxly  any  good. 

But  we  can  take  this  program  and  the 
budget  of  $76  million  contained  in  here 
and  with  the  portion  that  will  actually 
be  paid  for  the  wives  and  children  we 
expect  it  to  cost  $53,800,000.  By  this  we 
can  do  so  much  to  attract  and  hold  peo- 
ple, to  assure  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
service  and  who  remains  in  service  that 
his  wife  and  children  will  be  taken  care 
of  in  time  of  need,  that  if  he  should  be 
sent  to  Germany  or  Japan  and  his  wife 
and  children  left  home,  they  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  sickness,  or  his  wife 
will  be  taken  care  of  if  she  were  con- 
fined; and  all  it  would  cost  him  would 
be  the  first  $25.  For  that  he  can  be  sure 
that  every  member  of  his  family  is  going 
to  be  properly  cared  for.  By  doing  this 
we  have  more  closely  attained  a  competi- 
tive position.  Maybe  in  some  respects  it 
is  a  little  bit  better.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  be  a  little  bit  better  to  be  competi- 
tive with  business  and  industry  in  order 
to  get  people  who  are  wiUins  to  stay  on 
active  duty  and  sustain  the  frequent 
moves  that  are  required  by  changes  of 
station  and  the  separation  of  lamilies  in 
moves  caused  by  change  of  station. 

So  we  are  moving  along  now  to  where 
we  are  getting  .something  done.  We  have 
passed  the  reenlistment  bonus  bill,  we 
have  also  passed  the  Career  Incentive 
Act.  These  are  reflected  in  our  reenlist- 
ment rate.  I  do  not  mean  the  original 
reenlistment.  I  am  talking  about  the 
fellow  who  is  in  the  service,  he  is  going 
out  and  he  Ts  going  to  reenlist.  Over- 
all in  the  Defense  Department  since  1955 
we  increased  that  rate  to  25.2  percent 
from  11.3  percent.  Riuht  today  our  re- 
enlistments  aie  double  what  they  were 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1955. 

It  is  a  result  of  these  increased  bene- 
fits. That  is  why  I  feel  we  must  grant 
these  benefits  in  order  that  we  can  be 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  business 
and  industry  so  that  we  can  get  the 
men,  and  train  them.  For  every  one  we 
retain  as  a  career  man  in  the  .service  on 
a  voluntary  basis  we  ehminate  the  neces- 
sity for  drafting  more  than  one.  Not 
only  the  disruption  of  that  individual 
and  his  family  do  we  save,  but  also  the 
tremendous  cost.  There  is  no  longer 
such  a  thing  in  the  Military  EstablLsh- 
ment  as  a  man  who  has  a  minimum 
amount  of  training.  There  is  severe  and 
intense  training  in  every  branch  of  the 
military  service.  All  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  electronics,  engineering 
and  whatnot  come  into  the  military  serv- 
ice. By  the  time  you  have  trained  the 
man  it  represents  a  very  substantial  in- 
vestment. When  I  Irst  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
we  used  to  say  it  cost  $5,000  to  equip 
and  train  a  recruit.  The  figure  now  is 
well  above  $7,500  and  I  think  it  would  run 
perhaps  to  $10,000  before  you  have 
trained  the  average  recruit. 

So  when  you  can  attract  him  and 
retrain  him  in  the  service  you  are  saving 
very  substantial  amounts  of  money  and 
you  are  also  saving  a  very  substantial 
dislocation  of  families  and  civilian  econ- 
omy. This  is  another  step  and  I  think  a 
very  important  one  in  the  direction  of 
the  military  catching  up  with  the  civilian 


population  and  one  that  should  be  passed 
here  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  According  to  title  2 
of  the  bill,  section  201  <a»  .'t  is  my  under- 
standing only  the  wives  and  children 
oi  active  duty  personnel  are  included  for 
health  insurance,  that  the  unmarried 
widows  and  dependent  children  of  de- 
ceased personnel  are  not  included  under 
the  hospital  plan.  I  wonder  if  that  is  a 
correct  statement? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  It  is  made  mandatory 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
a  program  of  insurance  for  the  wife  and 
children.  It  is  made  discretionary  as  to 
the  other  categories  that  I  have  men- 
tioned here. 

Mr  HOSMER  My  particular  concern, 
coming  from  a  large  naval  district,  is 
the  situation  of  the  unmarried  widows 
and  dependent  children  who  are  not 
properly  covered  but  only  covered  by 
way  of  apparently  option  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  further  un- 
derstand there  are  only  about  200.000  in 
this  category  throughout  the  country. 
I  am  wondering  why  the  committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  include  those  under  the 
mandatory  coverage. 

Mr  KILDAY.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, coming  from  an  area  such  as  he 
does,  and  his  di.strict  is  similar  to  mine, 
that  he  is  familiar  with  the  present  ben- 
efits for  these  categories  in  the  service 
haspitals  on  a  space-and-facilities- 
avallable  basis.  This  does  not  take  that 
away.  This  bill  does  not  take  that  priv- 
ilege away.  That  is  pre.^erved.  From 
the  testimony  of  the  insurance  people, 
the  Blue  Cro.s.s.  the  Blue  Shield,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  there  is  noing  to  be 
some  real  live  competition  for  this  busi- 
ness. I  .vhould  think  when  you  have 
$53,800,000  worth  of  business  available 
that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  very 
sub.stantial  amount  of  competition.  But 
you  are  not  going  to  get  that  much  com- 
petition if  you  spell  out  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  minimum  which  he  must  take. 
We  are  hoping  to  get  a  good  many  of 
these  things  tlirown  in  for  the  same 
amount  of  money.  This  law  provides 
that  the  policy  shall  cover  365  days  of 
ho.-pitalization  At  the  present  time  a 
normal  policy  covers  only  121  days,  and 
tliat  is  being  increased  10  days,  to  131 
days.  That  is  the  Blue  Cro.^s  and  vari- 
ous other  organizations.  But  we  pro- 
vide for  365  days.  We  asked  a  question 
of  the  industry  how  much  more  is  it 
going  to  cost  to  get  365  days"  coverage 
rather  than  121.  and  they  said  the  in- 
cidence of  haspitalization  beyond  4 
months  is  so  rare  that  they  would  throw 
it  in  for  the  same  price.  I  hope  we  will 
get  a  lot  of  unremarried  widows  thrown 
in  for  the  .same  price. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  discuss  the  matter  of  the 
retired  personnel,  where  the  Secretary 
is  given  an  option. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  same  situation 
exists  theie.  That  was  also  a  very  dif- 
ficult situation.  We  do  not  have  experi- 
ence tables  as  to  how  many  of  them 
would  seek  hospitalization  in  civilian  or 
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military  hospitals,  and  the  insurance 
neople,  in  giving  us  estimates,  estimated 
that  100  percent  use  of  civilian  hospitals 
would  run  the  cost  of  treatment  up  con- 
siderably. Until  such  time  as  it  reaches 
the  point  where  we  have  an  experience 
level.  I  think  this  is  the  best  we  can  do. 
We  think  they  are  doing  well  for  those 
retired  people.  i 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yiel(d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  HALE.  In  referring  to  the  word 
"supplies"  appearing  in  line  10.  page  8, 
I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  that  in- 
cludes all  types  of  drugs  and  medication. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  Is  true.  It  in- 
cludes those  things  which  are  included 
at  the  present  time  under  the  existing 
program.  As  I  said,  there  are  105  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  who  now 
carry  this  or  it  is  carried  for  them. 
Richt  here  in  the  bill  we:  have  a  program 
which,  if  you  de^^cribed  it  in  straight  lan- 
guage, would  be  exactly  that,  and  under 
that  program  they  would  get  the  drugs 
when  confined  to  the  hospital.  It  is  a 
service  that  is  recorrnized  and  highly  ap- 
preciated in  value,  and  It  Is  something 
that  we  want  to  give  now  to  the  military, 
because  it  is  the  prop>er  [thing  to  do.  It 
will  take  care  of  the  40  percent,  and  as 
a  practical  proposition,  we  want  to  be 
on  a  competitive  basis  ^ith  industry  so 
that  we  can  get  and  hold  a  fair  share  of 
the  available  personnel, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little  that  I 
can  add  to  the  brillianti  explanations  of 
the  proi>o.scd  Dependenlt  Medical  Care 
Act  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  .so  ably  pre.=ented. 

Obviou-ly,  we  must  fulfill  our  oblipa- 
tion  to  the  dependents!  o'  our  service 
personnel. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
conducted  the  hearine.<;  on  this  bill,  I 
can  as.sure  you  that  th|e  entire  matter 
was  fully  explored  and  that  the  bill  be- 
fore you  today  is  the  Iresult  of  many 
constructive  suggestions  submitted  from 
many  sources.  i 

I  support  the  action  lof  the  subcom- 
mittee in  granting  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  risht  to  limit  the  right  of 
service  dependents  to  elect  where  they 
will  receive  their  ho*5piialization. 

While  I  do  not  think  Jt  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  ustc  of  the  limitation,  never- 
theless I  realize  that  \Xf  mu.st  be  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  legislation  if  we 
are  to  stay  within  the  cost  estimates  and 
the  amount  of  money  thiat  will  be  avail- 
able to  pay  for  this  program  in  the  next 
fii^^cal  year. 

Unlimited  free  cboicei  could  conceiv- 
ably disi-upt  all  of  the  co.^.t  estimates  upon 
which  this  bill  is  based. ' 

And  now,  only  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasizing a  few  points.  Ij  should  like  the 
Chairman  to  answer  a  f^w  questions  for 
me.  I  do  this,  I  repeat,  pnly  to  make  the 
reeord  solid  in  this  respect.  I  should 
like  to  ask  this  question. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  in  writing  the 
legislation,  the  subcommittee  completely 
revised  the  bill  that  was  submitted  by  the 
Department    of    Defense    and    instead 


wrote  a  bill  based  upon  the  suggestions 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  testimony  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Dental  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association,  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association,  the  Retired  OfiBcers 
Association,  the  American  Legion,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association,  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
organization,  commercial  life  insurance 
companies.  Group  Health  Plan,  Inc.,  and 
others  witnesses  who  api>eared  before  our 
committee? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  It  is  true  that  we  heard 
from  all  of  the  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions the  gentleman  has  mentioned.  We 
did  revise  the  bill  that  was  sent  to  us 
from  the  Department  very  materially. 
It  is  a  new  concept.  I  do  not  criticize 
them.  I  supixtse  they  had  their  difficul- 
ties in  coming  to  agreement  between  the 
various  branches,  perhaps  of  the  same 
service.  But  we  did  not  have  those  lim- 
itations, so  we  wrote  the  bill  as  we 
thought  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  trying  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  subcommittee  did  not  in 
any  way  try  to  preclude  anyone  from 
coming  before  our  committee  to  present 
their  views.  And  we  tried  to  get  what 
mipht  be  called,  what  is  commonly  called 
advice  from  the  experts. 

Am  I  not  correct  that  this  bill,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  uniformed 
services,  provides  a  uniform  system  of 
dependent  medical  care  for  all  members 
of  the  uniformed  services? 

Mr  KILDAY.  That  is  correct.  There 
were  disparities  in-the  kind  of  care  avail- 
able to  the  various  services.  This  brings 
them  all  to  the  same  level.  It  permits, 
for  instance,  a  coastguardman's  depend- 
ents to  enter  an  Anny  hospital  or  Navy 
hospital  or  an  Air  Force  hospital;  a  mem- 
ber of  any  one  of  the  military  services 
may  enter  a  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital. This  was  not  possible  in  th?  past. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Government  maintains 
all  of  them.  I  can  see  no  rhyme  nor  rea- 
son for  any  requirement  that  they  have 
to  go  to  the  hospital  maintained  by  the 
service  of  which  they  are  a  memjer. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Am  I  not  correct  that 
any  Insurance,  Group  Health,  or  medlc- 
cal-servlce  plan  entered  into  will  contain 
a  provision 'that  will  require  the  depend- 
ent to  pay  the  first  $25  of  hospital  ex- 
penses for  each  admission? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  is  correct.  There 
is  a  tremendous  saving  in  premium  there. 
That  is  a  rather  nominal  amount  that 
can  be  provided.  Of  course,  the  first  $25 
in  a  civilian  hospital  must  be  paid.  The 
ration  charge  in  the  military  hospital 
will  continue,  whatever  it  happens  to  be. 
At  the  present  time  It  Is  $1.75  a  day.  So 
It  would  depend  on  the  anticipated  length 
of  time  in  the  hospital  which  would  be 
the  cheaper. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  provision  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill  in  lieu  of  a  voluntary 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  is  this  bill 
going  to  cost? 


Mr.  ARENDS.  There  is  provision  in 
this  year's  budget  for  $76  million  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  For  the  purposes  of 
clarification  only,  as  I  understand  it. 
there  are  certain  types  of  dependents 
whose  coverage  imder  insurance  is  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
If  he  sees  fit  to  exercise  that  option,  must 
he  apply  it  to  all  of  these  categories  of 
dependents  or  to  selected  categories? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  bill  is  specific  in 
that  he  may  apply  it  to  some  or  all  and 
he  may  provide  the  extent  to  which  they 
shall  have  coverage,  what  service  they 
shall  have,  and  whatnot. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  One  other  question, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  If 
they  select  certain  categories  to  apply  it 
to,  will  that  be  on  a  service-wide  basis 
covering  all  of  the  armed  services? 

Mr.  KILDAY.    Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  This  is  a  new  begin- 
ning on  something  on  which  we  are  going 
to  have  to  gain  a  great  deal  of.  experience 
in  order  to  have  it  work  out. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  direct  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  page  5.  subsection  D.  Why 
does  the  bill  make  it  discretionary  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Im- 
pose minimal  charges  for  out-patient 
care?  Is  not  that  pretty  broad  author- 
ity to  leave  entirely  to  his  discretion? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  You  might  interpret  it 
as  being  bread  authority  in  that  respect 
but.  as  I  said  just  a  moment  aso,  this  is 
something  new  to  us.  We  are  trying 
something  here  in  which  we  are  going  to 
have  first  to  pain  experience  before  we 
can  write  what  might  be  termed  a  per- 
fect law.  I  do  not  know.  We  are  just 
trying  to  approach  this  as  reasonably  as 
we  can.  thinking  that  any  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  be  able  to  work  out  something  in 
the  long  run  which  will  be  helpful  and 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  legisla~ 
tion. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  just  wondering 
what  facts  he  would  have  to  find  in 
order  to  make  the  determination  that 
such  charges  are  necessary. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  this  out-patient  care  Is  in  serv- 
ice hospitals,  not  in  civilian  hospitals. 
That  entitlement  presently  exists 
without  any  charge  being  made  for  it. 
We  are  providing  here  that  the  Secretary 
may  pro\ide  a  minimum  charge  for  that 
service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 
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Mr.  KILDA7.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  had  finished  his  inquiry.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  in  order  to  answer 
his  question. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Do  T  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  provision  about  establish- 
ing charges  for  outpatient  care  would 
not  apply  to  Inmates  of  civilian-oper- 
ated hospitals? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  There  will  be  no  out- 
patient service  provided  in  civilian  hcs- 
pltals.  It  Is  In-hospital  care  similar  to 
what  you  now  have  under  the  Blue  Shield 
and  the  Blue  Cross.  It  Is  suppoi>ed  to 
take  care  of  important  illnesses,  the  thin? 
that  really  requires  help. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Ha.^  it  come  to  the 
committee's  attention  that  often,  or.  at 
least,  on  occasion,  a  serviceman  would 
prefer  to  have  his  wife  or  another  mem- 
ber of  his  family  sent  to  a  civilian  hoA- 
pital  Instead  of  the  regular  armed  serv- 
ices hospital? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Yes.  The  bill  elves 
him  free  choice,  subject  to  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  may.  if  he  sees  fit.  l.<sue 
a  regulation  under  which  the  dependent 
would  have  to  utilize  first  the  available 
facilities  where  the  member  is  stationed. 
Mr.  BEAMER.  Suppose,  as  ha.s  been 
charged  in  some  instances,  that  the 
available  military  facilities  are  not  ade- 
quate, or.  shall  we  say.  not  adequately 
staffed,  or  do  not  give  the  comparable 
medical  service  that  is  afforded  in  civilian 
hospitals.  Can  the  man  then  take  his 
choice? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  Is  true.  If  the 
facilltlesare  inadequate,  yes,  he  can  have 
a  free  choice. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  direct  attention  to 
page  3.  line  5.  The  coverage  applies  to 
dependent  children  of  a  male  member 
or  retired  member  of  a  uniformed  .service 
over  21  years  of  ame  who  enrolls  in  a  full- 
time  course  of  study  in  a  college  Is 
there  any  limitation  on  how  long  the  de- 
pendent may  continue  to  be  enrolled  in 
college  and  receive  this  medical  care? 
Mr.  KILDAY.  We  have  taken  this 
language  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Act. 
where  the  exemption  for  the  child  con- 
tinues while  enrolled  in  college. 

Mr.  JONAS.     There  is  no  time  Hmlt: 
It  continues  as  long  as  he  remains  in 
college? 
Mr.  KILDAY.     That  Is  right. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Texas  nas  expired. 

Mr  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr  ViksonI. 

•  Mr.  VINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. • 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  today  of 
maintaining  the  largest  peacetime  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Almast  3  million  men  and  women  are 
wearing  the  uniform  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices in  countries  throughout  the  free 
world. 

More  than  a  million  of  these  service- 
men are  married  and  they  have  a  total 


of  1.300.000  children.  That  Is  more  than 
5  milhon  Americans  who  are  subject  to 
military  orders  and  the  instabilities  and 
sacrifices  that  are  inherent  in  military 
life. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  servicemen 
are  servinK  overseas  or  on  ships  at  sea. 
And  400.000  of  their  dependents  are  out- 
side the  United  States,  many  of  them  in 
areas  that  are  isolated  and  phy.sically 
detrimental.  Other  wiv^s  and  children 
are  left  behind  to  care  for  themselves 
because  conditions  prevent  them  from 
accompanying  the  serviceman  to  remote 
asstunments. 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  traditional  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  Congress  for  military 
personnel  were  broader  and  coatlderably 
more  attractive  thin  those  offered  by  in- 
dustry. Thes4?  advantages  prevailed  for 
many  years  and  made  it  possible  for  the 
services  to  attract  and  hold  highly  quali- 
fied personnel 

This  was  at  a  time,  however,  when  the 
services  were  much  smaller  than  they  are 
today,  and  before  indastry  began  offer- 
ing the  same  or  better  ben'-flts.  The  fac- 
tors, which  once  made  military  service 
attractive,  have  been  largely  neutralized 
by  the  sharp  expansion  of  nonwace  bene- 
fits over  and  above  already  increased 
wage  levels  in  industry. 

These  supplemental  benefits  have 
tripled  in  Industry  In  the  last  two  de- 
cades and  now  cost  employers  20  percent 
of  their  payro.ls.  It  is  particularly  siK- 
niflcant  that  almost  four  times  as  many 
workers  in  industry  are  covered  by  some 
typ^  of  company-sponsored  health  insur- 
ance as  were  covered  in  1948.  But.  of 
even  greater  interest,  is  the  fact  that 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  covered 
workers  are  al.so  offered  health  insur- 
ance for  their  dependent-^  And  for  38 
percent  of  these  the  employer  assumes 
the  full  cost  for  dependent  coverage. 

I  am  convinced  that  devoted  service 
to  our  country  is  still  the  paramount 
motivation  of  the  officers  and  men  who 
cho.se  military  .service  as  a  life  career. 
And  I  know  the  military  services  cannot 
match  the  stability  and  unlimited  op- 
portunities offered  by  many  se;;ments  of 
civilian  industry .  But  we  can  encourace 
more  men  to  enter  and  remain  In  a  mil- 
itary career  if  we  remove  exl.stlng  in- 
equities and  offer  them  more  of  the  ben- 
efits that  have  become  standard  m  our 
way  of  life. 

One  of  the  most  (Hsturbing  Influences 
on  the  family  man  in  our  Armed  Forces 
today  is  the  frequent  inability  to  .secure 
proper  medical  treatment  for  hi-i  wife 
and  children  when  they  need  it.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  serviceman 
is  overseas  or  otherwise  separated  from 
his  family. 

Today,  it  Is  estimated  that  only  about 
60  percent  of  the  dependents  of  our  .serv- 
icemen have  medical  care  available  to 
them  in  military  facilities.  The  remain- 
ing 40  percent  must  shift  for  themselves. 
This  Is  a  totally  unfair  situation  and  one 
that  has  created  serious  morale  prob- 
lems in  the  military  .services.  Surveys 
conducted  by  the  military  departments 
reveal  that  many  men  are  leaving  the 
service  and  returning  to  civil  life  because 
of  the  nonavailability  of  medical  care  for 
their  families. 


These  facts  I  bring  to  your  attention 
so  that  the  scope  of  our  problem  will 
be  placed  in  proper  perspective  as  we 
consider  the  Kilday  bill.  H.  R.  9429. 

This  bill  establishes  an  Improved  and 
uniform  prot^ram  of  medical  care  for  de- 
pendents of  all  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  including  dependfmts 
of  retired  members  and  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  personnel  who  die  on  active  duty. 

When  crew  members  in  the  StratCKic 
Air  Command  ko  to  a  forward  base  over- 
seas for  extended  operations  they  can  be 
certain  under  this  bill  that  their  wives 
and  children  are  going  to  get  medical  at- 
tention if  they  need  it.  The  seamen 
patrolling  the  Straits  of  Formosa  and  the 
soldiers  and  marines  keeping  watch  on 
tr.e  38th  parallel  in  Korea  will  have  no 
further  caufe  to  worry  about  the  health 
and  well-beintf  of  their  families  back 
home. 

The  medical  facilities  of  the  uniformed 
service*  would  amtinue  the  pre.sent  prac- 
tice of  providini;  medical  care  to  depend- 
ents overseas  and,  within  the  limits  of 
their  captibililies.  in  the  United  Slates. 

In  addition,  and  this  u  the  important 
new  feature  of  the  bill,  provision  is  al.so 
made  for  supplementing  and  au'tmenting 
this  program  through  the  use  of  civilian 
medical  facilities. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fence to  establLsh  an  insurance,  medical 
service  or  health  plan  or  plans  which 
will  assure  wives  and  children  of  active 
duty  personnel  certain  minimum  medical 
services  Entitlement  to  this  care  at 
civilian  facilities  will  be  without  cost  to 
the  service  member  except  that  the 
patient  will  be  required  to  pay  the  first 
$25  of  whatever  hnspital  expenses  may  be 
Incurred  for  tach  admis-sion. 

It  permiU  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
establish  .some  form  of  insurance,  med- 
ical .service  or  health  plan  or  plans  for 
all  other  dcpend.-nts  elixible  for  medical 
care  The  extent  of  the  care  to  be  pro- 
vided and  the  categories  of  dependents 
to  be  included  in  .such  program  may  vary 
at  the  di.scretion  of  the  SecreUi-y  of  De- 
fense. Authority  is  provided  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  also  extend  this  pro- 
K:am  to  retired  per.sonnel. 

The  bill  gives  the  SecreUry  of  Defense 
authority  to  purchase  medical  care  for 
dependents  located  ouUside  continental 
United  Slates  when  medical  facilities  of 
the  uniformed  .services  are  not  available. 

In  authorizing  continuation  of  de- 
pendent medical  care  at  service  medical 
facilities,  the  bill  recovnues  th?  obvious 
economies  of  this  practice.  Eut.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  important  fact  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  retain  and  attract 
competent  career  medical  personnel  if 
service  physicians  are  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  have  a  well-rounded  prac- 
tice and  thus  retain  their  professional 
competency. 

The  bill  under  title  IT  requires  that 
any  prouram  of  insurance  or  medical 
service  entered  into  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  active-duty  per.sonnel  must 
include  but  need  not  be  limited  to  the 
following : 

First.  HosplUllzatlon  In  semlprivate 
accommodations  up  to  365  dayj  for  each 
admission,  including  all  necessary  serv- 
ices and  supplies  furnished  by  the  hos- 
pital during  inpatient  confinement; 
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Second.  Medical  and  surgical  care  in- 
cident to  a  period  of  hospitahzation; 
I     Third.  Complete  obstetrical  and  ma- 
fternity  service,  including  prenatal  and 
^postnatal  care; 

.-■  Fourth.  Required  services  of  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  before  and  after  hospital- 
ization for  a  bodily  injury  or  for  a  sur- 
gical operation; 

Fifth.  Diagnostic  tests  and  procedures, 
Including  laboratory  and  X-ray  exami- 
nations, accomplished  or  recommended 
by  a  physician  incident  to  hospitahza- 
tion :  and 

Sixth.  Payment  by  the  patient  of  the 
first  $25  of  hospital  expenses. 

As  I  have  staitrd,  no  contribution  will 
be  required  from  the  service  member  for 
this  insurance  or  mediCal  service  cover- 
age. Only  those  wlio  actually  use  civil- 
ian facilities  would  pay  the  initial  $25 
cost.  This  deductible  feature  not  only 
prevents  abuse,  but  it  eliminates  the  ex- 
pense of  administering  premium  collec- 
tions and  recordkeeping.  The  commit- 
tee found  that  this  was  i  the  best  solution 
to  the  problems  resulting  from  the  many 
moves  that  military  per.sonnel  make.  It 
eliminates  the  problem  of  starts  and 
stops  and  assures  coverage  for  all  de- 
pendents without  requlHng  the  service- 
man to  slcn  any  kind  of  contract. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  title 
is  to  establish  a  program  which  will 
a.ssure  medical  care  to  those  dependents 
who  are  not  now  receiving  It  at  service 
facilities.  Itie  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  be  required  to  establish  an  insur- 
ance or  health  service  plan  for  the  wives 
and  children  of  active  duty  personnel. 
The  Secretary  will  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend some  form  of  Insurance  or  health 
service  plan  to  all  othtjr  dependents  as 
funds  and  circumstanci?s  permit. 

6in(;e  this  health  insurance  coverape 
■  Is  a  new  Innovation  for  the  military  serv- 
ices, no  one  can  predict  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  how  much  It  will  cost.  The 
bill  therefore  provides  fbr  a  cautious  be- 
ginning, requiring  only  that  coverage  be 
provided  for  wives  and  children  of  active 
duty  personnel  by  permitting  negotia- 
tion for  coverage  of  other  dependents 
and  retired  personnel.  This  will  enable 
the  Secretary  to  expand  the  program 
as  experience  is  gained  without  generat- 
ing excessive  and  unpredictable  costs. 

In  addition,  title  III  spells  out  the  sta- 
tutory entitlement  of  retired  personnel 
to  medical  and  dental  care.  This  title 
also  eliminates  an  existing  Inequity  for 
retired  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  and  puts  them  on  a  par  with 
retired  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy.  Here- 
after, no  retired  enlisted  man  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  ration  allowance 
when  hospitalized  In  military  hospitals. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  will 
eliminate  much  of  the  confusion  which 
presently  surrounds  the  question  of  en- 
titlement to  medical  care.  Each  of  the 
services  will  provide  the  same  care  to 
the  same  category  of  dependents  under 
the  same  dependency  criteria. 

It  will  give  clear  cut  and  positive  legal 
sanction  to  a  service  benefit  which  pres- 
ently has  at  best  an  insecure  status. 

It  will  make  dependent  medical  care  a 
genuine  service  benefit  by  making  it 
available  to  all  military  dependents  re- 
gardless of  circumstances. 


And,  finally,  It  will  contribute  Im- 
measurably to  career  attractiveness  by 
providing  a  benefit  which  can  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents  and  a  benefit 
which  identifies  the  service  family  with 
the  sponsoring  service. 

We  must  restore  to  the  military  career 
the  prestige  and  attractions  it  once  held. 
We  cannot  do  so.  however,  unless  we  rec- 
ognize the  problems  of  the  family  man 
whose  morale  and  fighting  effectiveness 
are  infiuenced  so  greatly  by  the  health 
and  well-being  of  his  dependents.  It  is 
to  this  end  that  I  urge  your  support  of 
the  Kilday  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van 
ZanotI. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
March  of  last  year  this  body  wLsely  and 
Justly  pas.sed  the  legislation  which  later 
l>ecame  the  Career  Incentive  Act  of  1955, 
It  provided  for  a  sorely  needed  pay  revi- 
sion for  service  personnel.  Until  its 
enactment,  we  were  losing  highly 
trained  officers  and  enlLsted  men  at  an 
alarming  rate.  We  are  all  gratified  that 
that  critical  situation  has  been  substan- 
tially improved.  But  it  has  by  no  means 
been  improved  enough. 

V/hen  we  were  considering  the  pay 
legislation.  I  stated  here  on  the  floor 
that  it  would  also  be  necessary  for  us 
to  give  very  serious  attention  to  restor- 
ing other  traditional  benefits  that  had 
been  steadily  chipped  away  and  removed 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

This  afternoon  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  to  provide  adequate  medical  care  to 
the  dependents  of  our*  servicemen. 
Among  the  benefits  provided  to  em- 
ployees. In  or  out  of  Government,  medi- 
cal care  has  assumed  a  position  of  the 
greatest  Importance.  This  is  true  to  a 
greater  decree  for  military  families  than 
for  those  in  other  walks  of  life. 

Medical  care  for  the  dependents  of  our 
active-duty  servicemen  is  not  new.  It 
has  been  furnished  In  one  form  or 
another  since  the  days  of  our  early 
frontier  history.  It  is  also  true  that  be- 
fore World  War  II  medical  care  for  the 
families  of  servicemen  was  a  unique 
benefit.  Very  little  of  this  type  of  care 
was  furni.shed  to  the  families  of  em- 
ployees in  private  business  and  Industry. 
It  was  of  such  value  and  Importance 
during  those  years  that  many  outstand- 
ing men  stayed  in  service  who  would 
otherwise  have  left. 

But  now  we  must  recognize  that  this 
Is  no  longer  the  case.  During  the  past 
10  years,  medical  care  for  our  service 
families  has  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  it  is  no  longer  available  to  nearly 
half  of  them.  This  is  not  only  produc- 
ing great  hardship,  but  has  been  a  prin- 
cipal cause  for  the  many  resignations 
and  the  low  reenlistment  rates. 

Why  have  we  been  losing  our  person- 
nel in  such  great  numbers — men  whose 
service  we  urgently  need  and  who  have 
been  trained  at  such  great  expense? 

The  answer  is  simple.  They  are  leav- 
ing military  service  to  enter  business 
and  industry,  where  the  nonwage  bene- 
fits are  now  far  in  exeess  of  those  avail- 
able to  military  personnel. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  U,  bene- 
fits to  civilian  workers  have  been  vastly 


increased  and  revolutionized  to  the 
point  where  they  now  cost  employers 
20  percent  of  payroll.  The  cost  of  these 
so-called  fringe  benefits  for  industrial 
workers  is  now  averaging  40  cents  per 
hour  for  each  employee — an  amount 
equal  to  the  entire  miniim^fn  wage  in 
1938. 

This,  of  course,  represents  tremendous 
progress  and  improvement  for  which  we 
are  all  deeply  grateful.  It  is  the  kind  of 
progress  that  marks  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  the  American  way  of  life. 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  workers  under 
negotiated  labor  contracts  are  now  pro- 
vided with  hospitalization  insurance  by 
their  employers.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  thl«  coverage  may  also  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  members  of  their 
families.  This  hospital  coverage  for  de- 
pendents Includes  not  only  maternity 
care  but  necessary  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  as  well.  In  approximately 
one-half  of  these  cases  the  cost  for  de- 
pendent coverage  is  shared  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.  For  the  remaining 
half  the  cost  is  borne  entirely  by  the 
employers. 

That  is  the  extent  to  which  Industry 
and  labor  has  moved  in  this  vital  field  of 
medical  care,  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
wa.s  seldom  provided  outside  of  military 
service.  All  Americans  can  well  be  proud 
of  such  accomplisments. 

But  we  cannot  be  proud  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  dependent  medical  care  has 
deteriorated  for  those  in  military  serv- 
ice. We  are  told  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  only  60  percent  of  the  service 
dependents  are  able  to  receive  medical 
care  when  they  need  it.  It  is  no  longer 
available  to  the  remaining  40  percent. 
Instead  they  must  bear  the  entire  cost  of 
whatever  hospital  care  they  require. 

This  unfortunate  situation  has  been 
caused  by  the  shortage  of  military  doc- 
tors, overcrowding  of  military  medical 
facilities,  but  mostly,  because  so  many  of 
the  military  dependents  are  located 
where  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  ex- 
isting military  medical  care. 

The  Congress  has  not  always  been  alert 
to  its  full  responsibilities  to  those  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Recently,  how- 
ever, and  especially  during  the  past  year, 
we  have  been  awakened  to  the  very  seri- 
ous situation  where  so  many  of  our  best 
trained  men  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
abandon  their  military  careers.  At  least 
we  are  no  longer  standing  idly  by,  watch- 
ing the  traditional  rights  and  benefits  of 
the  military  service  be  constantly  re- 
duced and  nibbled  away.  And  we  are 
showing  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
great  service  being  rendered  by  the 
American  flghtlng  man  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  to  our  allies  and  to  the 
free  world. 

The  bill  before  us  today  represents  a 
most  important  forward  step.  It  is  a 
good  bill  that  embodies  a  sound  plan,  and 
one  that  is  urgently  needed. 

The  Members  of  the  House  owe  a  debt 
of  real  gratitude  to  Paul  Kilday  and  to 
each  member  of  the  outstanding  sub- 
committee of  which  he  is  the  chairman. 

They  have  made  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  many  complicated 
problems  involved  in  providing  medical 
care  to  the  families  of  our  servicemen  at 
thousands   of   stations   throughout   the 
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world.  They  have  produced  a  sound  and 
practical  plan  upon  which  can  be  ba.sed 
a  greatly  improved  program  for  provid- 
ing dependent  medical  care. 

The  bill  provides  a  clear  authority  for 
the  continued  use  of  all  existing  medical 
facilities  in  the  uniformed  services  for 
the  care  of  dependents.  This  is  not. 
however,  to  interfere  with  the  primary 
mission  of  such  facilities,  which  is  to 
maintain  our  military  medical  readiness 
under  any  and  all  conditions. 

It  authorizes  a  completely  new  feature, 
and  one  that  is  absolutely  essential  if 
adequate  medical  care  is  to  be  available 
for  military  dependents.  In  addition  to 
continuing  the  care  of  dependents  in 
military  facilities,  the  use  of  civilian 
medical  facilities  will  now  be  authorized 
for  the  first  time  in  providing  such  care. 
Members  of  the  House  have  already 
been  informed  as  to  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  medical  services  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  also  the  manner  in  which  it 
l5  to  be  done. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
for  the  first  time  since  the  days  before 
World  War  II  we  can  say  to  any  man 
who  is  serving  our  country  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  'You  need  no  longer  worry  that 
your  wives  and  children  will  not  receive 
adequate  medical  care.  Wherever  your 
duty  takes  you.  your  family  can  now  be 
given  hospital  care  when  they  need  it." 
We  cannot  expect  to  retain  good  men 
In  the  armed  services  if  such  traditional 
benefits  as  dependent  medical  care  do 
not  even  approach  those  provided  to  em- 
ployees in  private  industry.  In  passing 
this  bill  we  are  doing  no  more  than 
paralleling  the  medical  benefits  that  al- 
ready exist  to  employees  outside  oi  mili- 
tary service.  But  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  most  important  and 
significant  inducement  in  attractin-j 
good  men  to  remain  in  military  service. 
I  strongly  urge  its  passage.  We  cer- 
tainly owe  it  to  these  men  who  are  carry- 
ing such  a  critical  burden  in  this  danger- 
ous world. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Bowl. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Eow 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  speak 
out  of  order.) 

Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  find  that  we  have  before  us  to- 
day a  bill  which  provides  something  for 
Americans  and  for  our  American  trcops. 
I  would  remind  you.  however,  that  this 
bill  anticipates  an  additional  expenditure 
of  $100  million.     We  are  advised  by  the 
distinguished  tjentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  that  the 
matter  is  provided  for  in  the  budget.    I 
should  also  remind  you  that  it  is  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  that  it  is  a  budget  that 
is  balanced  with  a  surplus  of  $400  mil- 
lion.    I  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
w  ill  remember  w  hen  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  further  appropriations  for  foreipn 
aid  that  here  is  $100  million  for  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  we  can  pay  for  this  very 
easily  without  it  being  in  this  budget  by  a 
small  reduction  in  foreign  aid  of  $100 
million,  and  we  could  pay  for  it  and  in- 
crease our  surplus  to  $500  million.   There 
are  many  items  of  a  similar  nature  com- 
ing along  where  we  can  take  parts  of  that 


foreign-aid  program  and  begin  to  pay 
for  things  for  Americans  and  see  that 
the  people  of  this  country  begin  to  re- 
ceive these  benefits.  When  we  think 
akx)ut  an  item  of  $4,900,000,000  for  for- 
eign aid.  this  $100  million  to  take  care 
of  our  own  seems  very  small.  But,  we 
can  increase  our  surplus. 

I  would  su.'Hjest  that  in  this  bill  on 
line  7.  we  might  add  where  we  refer  to 
medical  care  for  dependents  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  the  words  "uni- 
formed services  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  Now  that  may  sound  a  Uttle 
facetiou.s,  but  it  Is  not  facetious  because, 
my  coUeasues,  we  have  as6igned  the  trial 
of  American  servicemen  abroad  to  for- 
eign courts.  So  it  is  very  possible  that  we 
may  feel  that  because  foreign  courts  are 
now  trying  American  servicemen  that 
perhaps  the  United  States  should  be^;ln 
to  take  care  of  dependents  of  armed 
forces  of  foreign  nations.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  those  who  arc  interested  in  the 
status  of  forces  fight  that  we  have  been 
making  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  held  full  and  complete  hear- 
ings and  has  heard  witnesses  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  gentleman  from  Suuth  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Richards!  has  kept  his  word 
to  mc  and  to  the  House  and  has  conduct- 
ed those  hearings.  He  has  conducted 
them  very  fully  and  I  must  my  very  fair- 
ly. I  think,  perhaps,  within  the  week 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
take  some  action  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 309.  which  is  the  resolution  direct- 
ing the  President  to  seek  modification  of 
the  status  of  forces  agreement.  But  I 
should  again  like  to  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  although  here  we  are 
taking  care  of  dependents  up  to  the  point 
of  parents-in-law,  we  have  surrendered 
for  the  soldier  himself,  under  the  Status 
of  Forces  Treaty,  his  constitutional  rrhts 
and  the  protection  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
of  the  United  States. 

Through  the  status-of-forces  atree- 
mcnt  we  have  denied  him  the  ri^ht  of 
trial  by  jury,  the  right  of  cross-exam- 
ination of  witnesses,  the  right  to  lace 
his  accusers,  and  the  ri'-ht  to  ball  and  the 
right  to  have  his  innocence  presumed 
until  he  is  proven  guilty.  In  practically 
every  country  in  which  we  have  this 
Etatus-cf-forces  agreement,  these  ri:?hts. 
have  been  taken  from  our  American 
servicemen.  In  practically  every  coun- 
try where  they  may  be  arrested  and- tried 
by  foreign  courts,  he  ia  guilty  until  he 
has  proven  himself  innocent.  In  most 
instances,  he  is  assigned  a  coun.^^^el  who 
speaks  a  langua-je  which  he  does  not 
understand  and  he  is  tried  in  a  court 
where  he  does  not  understand  the  pro- 
ceedings, nor  does  he  understand  what 
he  is  being  charged  wi>h.  I  urire  you, 
my  colleagues,  to  join  in  this  effort  to 
bring  back  to  the  American  serviceman 
hi.s  constitutional  rights,  the  protection 
of  the  Bills  of  Rights,  and  to  give  to  him 
the  benefit  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  of  which  he  is  deprived  by 
these  status-of-forces  agreements. 

I  hope  you  will  join  with  mc  in  urpin-r 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will 
give  this  House  a  chance  to  act,  give 
this  House  an  opportunity  to  speak  the 
will  of  the  people  they  represent,  for  I 
know  the  people  they  represent  would 
like  to  have  us  pass  th,e  resolution.     I 


hope  the  Foreipn  Affairs  Committee  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  House  last 
year,  by  an  ovcrwhelmlnK  vote,  sup- 
ported the  amendment  which  would 
have  cleared  up  the  question  of  status 
..of  forces.  We  withdrew  that  amend- 
ment when  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee said  they  would  have  hearings. 
Now  we  are  ready  for  action.  I  hope 
and  I  trust  the  committee  will  report  a 
resolution  on  the  status  of  forces  within 
the  next  few  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Bowl  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  lime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted,  etc.— 

Tm^  t 

Prr.  101.  The  Con^rfM  dwiarcs  It  to  be 
the  purpose  nf  this  act  to  pmnde  Rn  Im- 
proved and  untrorm  program  of  medlral  c.ire 
for  dependrnts  of  mrmbrrs  of  the  uniformed 
aervlcea.  The  Congresa  bcUeves  ti-»at  it  la 
euund  public  policy  to  pro\idc  njch  an  Im- 
proved and  ui;lform  pro»;rani  of  medical  cure 
as  an  Important  fRctor  In  the  cre.tlon  and 
mntntennnce  of  high  mnrak-  throughout  the 
uniformed  rorvlcea  berause  It  as-^urca  fuch 
p«ni<>nnel  at  home  and  riverseaa  that  the 
medical  care  uf  their  depcndinta  Is  being 
provided.  • 

ttc.  102    Aa  u.«€d  In  tbla  act — 

(a)  The  term  "umfurmed  services"  means 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Coa«t  Guard,  the  Coast  and 
Oefjdetic  Survey,  and  the  Commlesloned 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

(b)  The  term  "member  of  a  uniformed 
service  •  means  a  person  appointed,  enlisted. 
Inducted  or  called,  ordered  or  cun^crlptcd 
In  a  unifijrmed  service  who  has  entered  on 
active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training  for 
a  perl'jd  In  exceiis  of  30  dnys. 

fc)  The  term  •retired  member  of  9  uni- 
formed aervlce"  means  a  mem»>er  or  former 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  en- 
titled to  retired,  retirement,  or  retainer  pay 
or  equivalent  pay  aa  a  result  of  service  in 
a  uniformed  service,  other  than  a  member 
or  f4)rmer  member  entitled  U)  retired  or 
retirement  p.iy  ur.der  title  III  of  the  Army 
and  AT  Force  Vit:iIi7Tt»on  and  Retirement 
EqiiallzatKin  Art  of  iwa 

(d»    The  term  "dependent"  mean.n — 

(1 1  In  the  ca.«e  of  anv  male  member  or 
retired  member  of  a  uiuformed  service — 

<Ai  his  unlawful  « ire; 
'  (Bi  his  uumarncd  legltlm.'»te  chll  Ircn 
under  21  years  of  age.  or  ?uch  unmarried 
drprndent  children  over  21  yenrs  of  at;e 
who  are  lnrrpf«ble  of  6e!f-!(upport  because 
of  being  mer.tally  or  phy.slcally  Incipacltatcd 
anc^who  are  In  fact  dependent  on  the  mrm- 
ber  for  over  half  of  their  support,  and  his 
dependent  children  over  21  years  of  aga 
duiy  enrolled  In  a  fuU-tlra.-  coiu-.'C  of  study 
In  a:i  Institution  of  hlijhrr  learning  as  ap- 
proved by  the  S  cret.-'.ry  of  Defenfe.  The 
term  "children"  .shall.  In  addition  to  the 
member's  own  or  lawlully  adopted  children. 
Include  stepchildren: 

(C»  h!s  parents  and  parenU-ln-law  If  In 
fact  dependent  on  him  lor  over  half  oX  their 
bupp»iit: 

(D)  his  unrem.irrled  widow,  and  his  chil- 
dren as  denned  In  (Bi:  and 

«2i  In  the  case  of  anv  female  member  or 
retired  member  of  a  uniformed  service — 

(A)  her  lawful  husband.  If  In  fact  depend- 
ent on  her  for  over  half  of  his  support; 

(B)  her  unmiirrled  legltlmave  children 
under  21  years  of  ajjcs  or  such  unmairlcd 
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dependent  children  over  21  years  of  age  who 
are  Incapable  of  self-support  because  of 
being  mentally  or  physically  Incapacitated 
and  who  are  In  fact  dependent  on  the  mem- 
ber for  over  half  of  their  support,  and  her 
dependent  children  over  2^  years  of  age  duly 
enrolled  In  a  full-time  course  of  study  In 
an  Institution  of  higher  learning  as  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  term 
"children"  shall  In  addition  ;o  the  member's 
own  or  lawfully  adopted  children  Include 
stepchildren: 

(C»  her  parents  and  parents-ln-law  If  In 
fact  dependent  on  her  for  over  half  of  their 
support:  I 

(D|  her  unremarried  widower  If  at  the 
time  of  the  member's  death  he  was  in  fact 
dependent  on  her  for  over  half  of  his  sup- 
port, and  her  children  as  deflued  In  (B). 

(e(  The  term  "Secretary  of  Defense"  Is 
applicable  to  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
Marine  Cori>8.  and  the  Coatt  Guard  when 
operating   as   a   service   with    the   Navy. 

If)  The  term  "Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  "  la  applicable  to  the 
Coast  Guard  wlien  not  serving  with  the  Navy, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survej',  find  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  | 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Whenever  requested,  medical 
care  shall  t>e  given  de(>endeht8  of  members 
and  dependents  of  retired  members  of  a  uni- 
formed service  In  medical  facilities  of  the 
uniformed  services  subject  to  tlie  availability 
of  space,  facilities,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
medical  staff,  and  any  determination  made 
by  the  cognizant  medical  authority  as  to 
availability  of  space,  faclliiles,  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  medical  staff.  Ehall  be  con- 
clusive. The  medical  care  of  such  depend- 
ents provided  for  in  medical  facilities  of  the 
uniformed  services  shall  In  n^i  wny  Interfere 
Vklth  the  primary  mission  of  those  facilities. 

<bi  In  order  to  provide  more  effective 
utilization  of  medical  facilities  of  the  uni- 
formed services  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a;id 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  Jointly  prescribe  regulations  to  In- 
sure that  dependents  entitled  to  medical 
care  In  a  medical  facility  of  a  uniformed 
service  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  sh.ill 
not  be  denied  equal  opportunity  for  medltal 
care  because  of  the  service  aSlllatlun  of  the 
service  memljer. 

(c<  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfar*^.  sIki".  establish  char.;es 
for  any  subsistence  given  dependents  In  con- 
nection with  medical  care  in  the  facilities 
of  the  uniformed  services,  uhlch  charges 
shall  t>*  the  same  for  all  de|>endents  of  mem- 
bers and  dependents  of  retired  members  of 
the  uniformed  services. 

(d)  Aa  a  restraint  on  excessive  demands 
for  medical  care  under  this  section,  uniform 
minimal  charges  may  be  Imposed  for  out- 
patient care  but  such  charges  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  nfter  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  under  a  special  find- 
ing that  such  charges  are  necessary. 

(c)  Any  amounts  that  are  received  In  pay- 
ment for  subsistence  and  medical  care  ren- 
dered dependents  In  facilities  of  the  uni- 
formed services  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  supporting  the 
malhtenance  and  operation  of  the  facilities 
furnishing  the  care. 

<f)  Medical  care  under  this  section  shall 
be  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  Diagnosis; 

(2)  Treatment  of  acute  medical  and  sur- 
gical conditions; 

(3)  Treatment  of  contagious  diseases; 

(4)  Immunization;  and 

(5)  Maternity  and  infant  care. 

(g)  Hospitalization  under  this  section  Is 
not  authorized  dependents  for  the  following, 
except  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 


cation,   and    Welfare    may    by    regulation 
provide — 

( 1 )  domiciliary  care  and  chronic  diseases; 

(2)  nervous  and  mental  disorders  (except 
for  diagnostic  purposes) ;  and 

(3)  elective  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ments as  determined  by  the  cognizant  phy- 
sician. 

(h)  Dependents  shall  not  be  provided 
under  this  section — 

{ 1 )  prosthetic  devices,  hearing  aids,  ortho- 
pedic footwear,  and  spectacles,  except  that 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  at  remote  stations  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  where 
adequate  civilian  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able, those  Items,  If  available  from  Gov- 
ernment stocks,  may  be  provided  to  de- 
pendents at  prices  representing  lull  cost  to 
the  Government; 

(2)  ambulance  service,  except  In  acute 
emergency: 

(3»  home  calls,  except  In  special  cases 
where  it  Is  determined  by  the  cognizant 
physician  to  be  medically  necessary; 

(4)  dental  care,  except —     ' 

(A)  emergency  care  to  relieve  pain  and 
sufferlni?  but  not  to  Include  any  permanent 
restorative   work  or  dental  prosthesis; 

(B)  care  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  medi- 
cal or  surgical  treatment;  and 

(C»  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
Cnlted  States  and  In  remote  areas  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
v^here  adequate  civilian  dental  facilities 
are  not  available. 

''  TTTLZ     n 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  medical  care  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  all  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  shall  contract  for  medi- 
cal care  for  such  persons,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  under  such  in- 
surance, medical  service,  or  health  plan  or 
plans  as  he  deems  appropriate,  which  plan 
cr  plans  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted  to,  the  following: 

( 1 »  Hospitalization  in  semlprlvate  accom- 
modations up  to  365  days  for  each  admission. 
Including  all  necessary  services  and  sup- 
;.lle8  furnished  by  the  hospital  during  In- 
patient   confinement; 

(2)  Medical  and  surgical  care  incident 
to  a  period  of  hospitalization; 

(3»  Complete  obstetrical  and  maternity 
fervice.  Including  prenatal  and  postnatal 
care; 

(4)  Required  services  of  a  physician  or 
i>-urgeon  prior  to  and  following  hospitaliza- 
tion for  a  bodily  Injury  or  for  a  surgical 
operation; 

(5)  Diagnostic  tests  and  procedures.  In- 
cluding laboratory  and  X-ray  examinations, 
accomplished  or  recommended  by  a  physician 
Incident   to   hospitalization; 

(6)  Payment  by  the  patient  of  the  first 
»25  of  hospital  expenses  Incurred  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  each 
u<;misslon. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to 
such  reasonable  limitations,  additions,  ex- 
ciusions.  definitions,  and  related  provisions 
as  may  be  provided  In  such  Insurance,  medi- 
cal service,  or  health  plan  or  plans,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

(c)  The  dependents  covered  under  this 
section  may  elect  to  receive  medical  care 
under  the  terms  of  this  act  in  either  the 
facilities  of  a  uniformed  service  under  the 
conditions  specified  in  title  I  of  this  act  or 
in  the  facilities  provided  for  under  such 
Insurance,  medical  service,  or  health  plan  or 
plans,  as  may  be  provided,  except  that  the 
right  to  such  election  may  be  limited  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 


such  dependents  residing  In  areas  where  the 
member  concerned  is  assigned  to  a  post  or 
installation  of  a  uniformed  service  where 
adequate  medical  faculties  of  a  uniformed 
service   are   avaUable   for   such   dependents. 

Src.  202.  In  order  to  Improve  the  avall- 
ablUty  of  medical  care  for  retired  members 
of  a  uniformed  service,  and  their  depend- 
ents, and  dependents  of  members  not  In- 
cluded In  section  201,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may.  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  contract  lor  an  In- 
surance, medical  service,  or  health  plan  or 
plans  which  will  provide  medical  care  for 
these  retired  members  and  dependents. 
The  extent  of  the  medical  care  to  be  pro- 
vided under  such  plan  or  plans  and  the  re- 
tired members  and  dependents  to  be  In- 
cluded will  be  as  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  approved  by 
the  President  which  regulations  shall  pre- 
scribe the  payment  to  be  made  by  the  de- 
pendent or  retired  member,  which  payment 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  pav-ment  required 
of  dependents  under  section  201. 

Sec.  203.  In  order  to  Improve  the  avail- 
ability of  medical  care  to  dependents  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  located 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  where  medical  facilities  of  the  uni- 
formed services  are  not  available,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appropriate,  may 
contract  for  medical  care  for  such  depend- 
ents with  acceptable  local  medical  sources, 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  contract  for  medical 
care  for  these  dependents  under  such  In- 
surance, medical  service,  or  health  plan  or 
plans  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sfx:.  204.  Any  Insurance,  medical  service, 
or  health  plan  or  plans  which  may  be 
entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  medical  care  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  contain  a  provision 
for  a  review,  and.  If  necessary,  an  adjust- 
ment of  payments  by  the  Secretary  of  Der 
fenFC  or  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
first  year  the  plan  or  plans  have  been  In 
effect  and  each   year  thereafter. 

Sec  205.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Is  authorized  to  establish  Insurance,  medical 
service,  and  health  plan  advisory  commit- 
tees to  advise,  consult,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  issues  regulations 
setting  forth  the  scope,  procedures,  and  ac- 
tivities of  such  committees.  These  commit- 
tees shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee,  who  shall  be  chairman,  and 
such  other  persons  as  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
point. Tlielr  members  shall  be,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  representative  of  Insurance, 
medical  service,  and  health  plan  or  plans, 
and  shall  serve  without  compensation  but 
may  be  allowed  transportation  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses. 

TTTLZ    III 

Sec.  301.  Under  regulations  prescribed 
jointly  by  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Health,  E<ducatlon,  and  Welfare:  (1)  Mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  on  active  duty 
or  active  duty  for  training  shall  be  furnished 
medical  and  dental  care  In  any  medical  fa- 
cility of  the  uniformed  services.  (2)  Retired 
members  of  a  uniformed  service  may  be  fur- 
nished required  medical  and  dental  care  in 
any  medical  facility  of  a  uniformed  service. 
If  requested,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
space  and  facilities  and  capabilities  of  the 
medical  staff,  except  that  a  retired  member 
who  has  completed  not  less  than  30  years  of 
active  service  shall,  upon  request,  be  fur- 
nished required  medical  and  dental  care  In 
a  medical  facility  of  a  uniformed  service  sub- 
ject only  to  avallabUity  of  space,  facilities. 
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and  eapabllltlefl  of  the  medical  staff;  (3) 
When  a  Oiember  or  retired  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  receives  medical  or  dental 
care  In  a  facility  of  another  uniformed  serv- 
ice, the  appropriation  supporting  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  medical  facility 
furnishing  the  medical  or  dentatl  care  shall 
be  reimbursed  at  rates  to  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Sec.  303.  Retired  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  when  hospitalized  In  a  Federal 
hospital  shall  receive  the  ration  allowance 
prescribed  by  law  for  enlisted  men  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  Air  Force  when  so  hos- 
pitalized. 

Sec.  303.  Where  a  dependent,  or  retired 
member  as  defined  In  this  act.  who  Is  cov- 
ered under  an  Insurance,  medical  service,  or 
health  plan  or  plans,  as  provided  In  this  act. 
requires  hospitalization  beyond  the  period 
of  time  provided  under  such  plan  or  plans, 
auch  dependent  or  retired  member  may  be 
transferred  to  a  medical  facility  of  a  uni- 
formed service  for  the  continuation  of  the 
necessary  hospitalization.  Where  movement 
to  such  medical  facility  la  not  feasible,  the 
expenses  for  the  additional  hospitalisation 
required  by  such  dependent  or  retired  mem- 
ber In  a  civilian  facility  are  authorized  to 
be  paid,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, may  pref;crlb«. 

Sac.  304  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  auch  sums  aa  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provistuna  ot  this  act. 

asc.  305.  ( a  1  The  rolluwing  laws  aud  paru 
of  laws  are  hereby  re|)ealed: 

111  S(t  mvich  uf  the  act  ot  July  A.  IRM 
frh  817.  9:1  St^t  107 1.  aa  la  cttntAliird  la 
%he  pn>vUu  under  U^e  heaUliks  "Medl«\U  De- 
partmenta.'* 

Vi\  The  act  nf  May  10,  1043  (ch.  M,  ST 
Stat.  tOK  exeept  sev'tlon  4  ot  auch  act.  and 
•xcepi  that  part  of  eectlon  ft  which  reUtea 
lu  peratma  uutatde  the  Naval  Service  nteu* 
%lune<l  lu  tecU^-k))  4  of  auch  act, 
'  (31  SectUM)  3M  (hi  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  ext-ept  aa  It  relatc,<(  Ut  de))end- 
ent  members  of  families  of  ships'  olBcer^  and 
n\embers  of  crews  of  vcascia  of  the  Cuaat  and 
Oe^Hlctlc  Survey. 

(4)  Section  710  (a>  of  the  act  of  July  I. 
1044  (ch.  373.  S8  Stnt.  714).  as  amended. 

(5)  Public  Law  108,  approved  June  30, 
1949,  to  the  extent  It  authorizes  hospital 
benefits  for  dependents  of  members  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(b)  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Ssc.  306.  This  act  shall  become  effective 
120  days  from  the  dute  of  approval  of  this  act. 

Mr.  KILDAY  'interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill  > .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line 
33.  strike  out  the  word  "unlawful"  and  In- 
sert "lawful. - 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  oiler  an  amendment,  which 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hottmaw  of 
IClchlgnn  r  On  page  2.  line  23.  after  the  word 
•bis",  strike  out  the  word  "lawful." 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  look  at  the  bill,  page  2.  line 
23.  they  will  note  that  originally  section 
(A)  read  "his  unlawful  wife."  Then  the 
committee  amendment  struck  out  the 
word  "unlawful"  so  that  It  would  read 
"his  lawful  wife." 

That  has  Implications  that  should  not 
be  in  any  bill.  I  do  not  know  about  other 
covmtries  abroad  where  our  men  are 
serving,  perhaps  over  there  under  the 
law  of  the  country  the  natives  may  have 
more  than  one  wife,  but  in  this  country 
if  a  man  has  a  wife  she  is  a  lawful  wife. 
There  just  is  no  other  kind  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  What  other  classi- 
fication can  you  make  for  a  wife,  except 
that  she  is  a  lawful  wife?  She  is  a  wife, 
whether  it  is  by  common  law,  priest,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  a  judge.  The  impli- 
cation should  not  be  m  a  bill  which  has 
to  do  with  our  armed  se^ices.  Nor  in 
any  other  law.  The  fact  that  the  bill  in 
the  first  instance  made  provision  for  an 
"unlawful"  wife  shows  it  was  not  care- 
fully writtrn.  Every  time  thi.s  legisla- 
tion comes  up  for  consideration  any- 
where along  the  line,  some  very  well  edu- 
cated Rhodes  scholar  or  Oxford  scholar 
may  think  and  waste  hours  of  Ckivern- 
ment  time  and  paper  and  stenographic 
services,  may  even  consult  the  library  of 
Conrre^s  and  «'!k  the  Reference  J^rvlce 
to  come  up  with  n  paper  distiii'-'ui.shlni( 
between  a  w*ife  and  a  lawful  wife.  I  hope 
the  Conimlttte  wiU  accept  this  amend" 
mont. 

Mr.  KILDAY  Mr  Chairman.  1  rise  In 
oppasiiitin  to  the  amrndmriu.  I  am  vV>r« 
ry  the  Printlnu  omce  made  a  mistake  in 
putUnc  thut  n-ord  "unlnwfuP*  in  there 
insiottd  of  "lawful."  becnu>r  we  have 
hearti  fit>m  it  at  every  turn  suk*  It 
hapiicncd. 

or  course,  the  languase  in  the  bill  is 
that  customarily  used  in  legislation  of 
thi.s  type.  1  assume  that  when  it  first 
came  into  lev ii^latlon  of  this  type  it  was  to 
settle  any  question  as  to  a  common-law 
wife,  or  thin;j.s  of  that  kind. 

I  know  of  no  rea.son  why  we  should 
depart  from  the  customary  style  of  ex- 
pression that  we  have  had  in  other  bills. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  \x  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoftman  of 
Michigan:  Page  3.  line  5.  after  the  comma 
strike  out  the  subsequent  words  down  to  the 
next  period  In  line  8. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  this  and  the  amendment  I  .shall  offer 
following  this  I  may  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michicran.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  strikes  out 
this  language: 

And  his  dependent  children  over  21  years 
of  aee  duly  enrolled  in  a  fiUI-tlme  course  of 


study  In  an  institution  of  higher  learning  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  having 
charge  of  Uie  bill.  Does  that  language 
mean  that  where  someone  has  t)een  in 
the  service,  or  is  in  the  service,  his  de- 
pendent children  are  entitled  to  a  full- 
time  course  in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning?  For  example.  I  have  a  son 
who  was  In  the  service,  but  who  was 
mustered  out.  Does  the  language  which 
I  have  asked  be  stricken  mean  that 
his  two  -sons,  my  grandsons,  would  have 
the  right  to  attend  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  assuming  they  are  de- 
pendent children,  until  they  have  fin- 
ished their  studies? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Docs  the  gentleman 
want  me  to  answer  now  or  when  I  rise 
in  oppo.^ition  to  his  amendment? 

Mr     HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Now. 

Mr  KILDAY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct:  that  is  what  would  be  the 
result.  As  to  the  reasons  I  will  be  glad 
to  state  them. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  Is 
what  I  want  to  know,  whether  the  chil- 
dren of  m>-  son  who  was  formerly  in  the 
service  but  who  is  now  retired,  whether 
his  two  sons  can  attend  an  irustttution 
of  learning  here  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  if  they  can.  for  how  lon^* 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Let  me  understand 
whether  the  son  Is  separated  or  retired, 
la  he  retired  from  the  career  s<rvice  and 
drnwinv  reined  ♦mv* 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  uf  Mlchlisan.  I  don't 
know.  He  lluul^ed  ha  term  of  enlUNt- 
ment. 

Mr,  KTl  DAY  If  hr  lust  quU  he  la  no 
lonver  connrrird  >Mth  the  mtlitar)*  and 
thry  would  not  have  Under  this  pro- 
vision a  pel^^>n  retu^d  from  the  ser\ice; 
yev 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michican.  I  have 
a  Bra«d.NOi\  who  Is  in  the  service.  Now. 
what  about  his  rhildiTn?  Can  they  ro 
to  some  colIri:p  until  thrv  finish? 

Mr  KILDAY.  If  he  siaj-s  In  until  re- 
tirement 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No;  he 
is  in  now. 

Mr.  KILDAY  But  if  he  stays  uniU 
he  retires  for  lensth  of  service  or  by  rea- 
son of  disability:  yes.  Bt^cau.se  he  is 
your  grandchild  I  take  it  that  investment 
is  worth  while. 

Mr  HOFFNLAN  of  Michigan.  Suppoe 
he  does  not  retire?  He  is  still  in  the 
service  and  we  will  say  he  has  two  boys 
who  are  21.  Under  this  bill,  assuming 
they  are  both  dependent  on  him.  can 
they  continue  to  attend  a  university  or 
Institution  of  learning? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  So  long  as  he  is  in  the 
service:  yes."^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then 
you  cannot  draft  them,  can  you? 

Mr  KILDAY.     Cannot  draft  who? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Those 
two  crcat-!.;randsons. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Your  great-grand- 
children now"' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Yes. 
Mr.      KILDAY.    Your     great-grand- 
children? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Whom 
we  will  assume  are  21. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  So  long  as  they  suc- 
cessfully pursue  the  course  of  education 
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I  assume  they  would  get  tm  educational 
deferment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Sure, 
and  then  if  it  runs  on  until  they  are  25 
yon  cannot  draft  them  into  the  armed 
services. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  If  he  la  deferred  to 
pursue  his  education  be  is  liable  until 
he  is  35. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  recognition? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  this  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  l)efore  he  gets  into  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman's  statement  indicated  that  I 
was  dissatisfied.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment. Argument  on  the  amendment  Is 
not  any  indication  of  my  dissatisfaction; 
I  am  just  seeking  Information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Is  the  gentlwnan 
satisfied? 

Mr.  HOFF^fAN  of  Michigan.  Since 
the  great-grandchildren  are  girls  instead 
of  boys.  I  assume  they  will  be  subject  to 
the  draft  If  the  father  remains  In  the 
service,  but  will  be  deferred  as  long  as 
the  father  la  in  the  service,  until  each 
has  completed  her  education. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  T  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee why  this  UnKuase  Is  In  the  biUf 

Mr  KILDAY  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
rentleman  ylekl  for  me  to  explain  It  at 
this  time* 

Mr  OROvSS  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  pentle- 
man  fixun  Texas. 

Mr  KILDAY.  Mr  Chairman,  this  bill, 
as  I  stated  before.  I.s  designed  to  make 
the  services  more  attractive  and  put 
them  on  a  competlve  basis  with  business 
and  industry.  We  feel  we  would  not  be 
justified  in  spending  any  portion  of  this 
money  unless  It  did  accomplish  some  of 
those  purposes. 

The  subcommittee  felt  that  for  httle 
or  no  additional  expense  we  would  be 
able  to  make  it  that  much  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  man  who  had  children  In 
college  if  this  type  of  benefit  wers  made 
available  to  him.  For  that  reason  we 
included  it  in  the  bill.  I  realize  there 
may  be  others  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  position  that  the  subcommittee  took. 
As  one  who  has  recently  and  has  now 
children  in  college  I  can  understand 
why  it  would  be  a  very  appealing  thing 
to  have  greater  bpnefits  such  as  this  at 
little  or  no  additional  cost  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  maintain  these  people  in 
the  service.  The  feeling  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
as  a  whole  was  that  this  was  worth  while. 

An  amendment  is  offered  to  strike  this 
out.  If  the  feeling  of  the  House  is  con- 
trary to  our  t)elief.  the  amendment  will 
prevail,  but  we  feel  it  is  worth  while,  our 
idea  in  spending  this  amount  of  money 
In  order  to  make  the  services  that  much 
more  attractive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  it  is  estimated  this  will  cost? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  It  is  within  the 
153.800.000. 


Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  in  that  total 
amount,  but  I  mean  this  specific  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  There  is  no  separate 
estimate. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  There 
seems  to  be  some  misapprehension  about 
this.  This  is  not  to  provide  educational 
faciliti&s  to  these  people.  This  is  only 
to  provide  medical  treatment  for  s<Mne- 
one  who  is  pursuing  a  course  of  study 
in  school. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Yes.  This  provides  who 
shall  get  this  medical  service  while  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study  after  21.  Until 
that  time  they  are  going  to  get  it  anyway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Hoitman  of 

Michigan:  On  page  3.  line  11.  after  the 
word  "parenu '.  strike  out  tlie  balance  of  the 
sentence, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  you  will  look  at  paragraph 
iC>  on  page  S  of  the  bill  you  will  find  It 
inriudes  stepchildiTn.  I  am  not  offering 
any  amendment  about  stepchildren  be- 
eau9te  a  fellow  may  get  married,  he  gets  % 
good  wife,  and  tlie  fact  she  biings  a  step- 
child or  two  into  the  family  is  no  reMon 
w)o>  the  steKhilviiTn  ^liouM  not  have 
this  benefit.  The  service  gets  a  good 
wife  and  she  sliould  not  have  to  be  wor- 
ried about  the  stepchildren  sufferini 
(lom  Ihk  t(H>tliache  or  4  ot  &  otlier  things 
mentioned  In  the  bill.  X  have  no  com- 
plaint about  that. 

Now.  ahy  should  the  paronts-in-law 
be  In  tlieic?  From  time  immemorial 
some  people,  sometimes  women  who  are 
inclined  to  be  facetious,  ha.e  indulged 
in  these  mother-in-law  jokes.  I  do  not 
go  along  with  them.  But  is  there  any 
reason  why  in-laws  should  be  in  hei-e?  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ArendsI.  to  explain  to  me  why 
should  you  take  in  your  mother-in-law 
and  father-in-law  and  if  you  are  going 
to  take  them  in.  why  not  take  in  the 
brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law? 

The  brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law 
can  be  just  as  dependent  on  the  gentle- 
man in  the  service  or  the  officers  in  the 
service  as  are  the  fathers-in-law. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Well,  we  have  the 
father  and  the  mother  of  the  serviceman, 
and  we  have  the  father  and  the  mother 
of  the  wife.  Now,  are  you  going  to 
discriminate?  Maybe  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  the  serviceman  would  not  be 
dependent.  Now,  there  is  a  question  to 
answer  yourself. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
mean,  to  keep  family  harmony  you  want 
to  have  it  cover  the  in-laws  of  both  hus- 
band and  wife? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  If  over  50  percent  of 
their  livelihood  is  derived  from  the  serv- 
iceman, then  it  would  apply  to  both  the 
parents  of  the  serviceman  and  the  par- 


ents of  the  servicewoman,  whichever  the 
case  may  be. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
may  be  all  right  as  long  as  funds  can  be 
raised  by  additional  taxes  as  in  this  day 
and  age  many  of  the  wives  support  their 
husbands,  perhaps  the  amendment  ought 
not  to  be  adopted.  If  bills  of  this 
nature  can  be  adopted  eventually  there 
may  be  no  need  for  old-age  assistance  or 
social  security.  All  may  be  either  in 
the  armed  services  or  retired  or  veterans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  H0SM£R.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosves:  On 
page  7,  line  25,  after  the  words  "wives  and 
children".  Insert  "and  dependents  described 
In  section  102  (d)   (1)   (D)." 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
another  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  read 
and  the  two  he  considered  simultane- 
ously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RosMim;  On 
psft  9.  line  aa,  after  the  words  "rUucatton 
snd  welf«re'\  strUts  out  tbe  worA  "m«y"  an4 
Insert  the  word  ^^sU.** 

Mr,  HOSMER,  Mr,  Chairman,  X  «*ant 
to  say  that  X  think  the  committee  hat 
done  a  tremendous  Job  and  that  this  \t 
really  a  landmark  piee*  of  legislation, 
and  X  am  very  proud  to  be  able  to  be  a 
Member  ot  this  body  and  N'ot*  afllrma* 
Uvely  on  it,  I  also  realite  that  the 
amendment  I  have  olTei^  which  would 
bring  in  tlie  unremarried  w*idoa>s  of  serv- 
icemen and  tiie  surviving  children  under 
the  mandatory  categories  of  the  Insur- 
ance provision,  and  the  amendment 
which  would  bring  in  the  retired  person- 
nel under  the  mandatory  category  of  the 
insurance  provisions,  both  have  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee; 
and  that  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
existing  statistical  knowledge  on  the  cost 
and  number  concerned  and  so  forth,  is 
at  this  time  not  as  complete  as  it  should 
be,  the  committee  has  not  seen  fit  to  add 
these  categories.  I  offer  the  amendments 
not  hoping  for  their  passage,  as  I  know 
they  will  not  be  passed  by  you,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  that  these 
two  categories  of  people  are  worthy  of 
consideration  again  after  this  bill  is 
passed  and  experience  is  gathered  upon 
it.  and  for  that  reason  I  merely  take  the 
opportunity  to  present  the  amendments 
today  so  that  the  subject  matters  will  be 
in  the  minds  of  the  committee  during  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress,  and  as  time 
goes  on  it  may  be  considered  as  the  basis 
for  further  additional  information. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

ULt.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
we  do  appreciate  the  claim  of  these 
groups  of  dependents  for  consideration, 
that  is  the  reason  that  they  are  included 
in  the  bill,  but  we  are  operating  within 
the  funds  available  for  this  program.    If 
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the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  should  be  adopted,  it  would 
increase  the  amount  of  this  bill  under  the 
estimates  which  we  now  have,  by  as  much 
as  $51  million  or  almost  double  the  pres- 
ent estimated  cost  of  the  bill.  So.  while 
we  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  these 
groups  of  dependents  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration to  the  extent  that  we  give  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  Secretary  to 
cover  as  many  as  he  can  with  the  money 
available,  still  if  we.  by  law.  make  it  man- 
datory, we  will  increase  the  cost  to  the 
ix>int  where  I  am  afraid  it  would  defeat 
the  entire  program.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well,  if 
it  involves  $51  million,  is  that  per  year? 
Mr.  KILDAY.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  the  Congress,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  of  appropriating 
funds,  should  leave  that  to  some  Secre- 
tary to  determine  whether  we  spend  that 
or  not? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  most  assuredly  tell 
the  gentleman  I  would  not  support  any 
bill  that  did.  This  bill  does  not  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  bill  would  still 
require  appropriations  annually  for  this 
or  any  portion  of  the  contract  made. 
This  bill  does  not  provide  any  funds 
whatever. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  -May* 
then  really  does  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  "May"  means  every- 
thing in  this  instance. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
given  notice  of  my  purpose  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
In  this  fashion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.     Under    the    rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Flood,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.  R.  9429)  to  provide  med- 
ical care  for  dependents  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
408.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  ot  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAACP   ACTIVITIES    IN   ALABAMA 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
friendly  relations  that  have  existed  in 
Alabama  between  the  white  and  Negro 
races  have  been  badly  strained  in  re- 
cent weeks.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
Alabamians.  this  situation  is  largely  a 
result  of  the  determination  of  the 
NAACP.  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances, to  force  into  the  University  of 
Alabama  a  Necro  student. 

Left  alone.  I  am  certain  the  people 
of  Alabama  and  the  South  will  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  work  out  a  .solu- 
tion sati.sfactory  to  both  races. 
Prodded  by  the  NAACP,  an  organiza- 
tion bitterly  resented  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  my  State,  it  i.«» 
highly  likely  that  the  tension  which 
now  exists  in  the  State  of  Alabama  will 
increase  rather  than  diminish. 

Yesterday  Autherine  Lucy,  the  Negro 
."Student  in  question,  was  expelled  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  as  a  result 
of  the  false  and  fantastic  charges  made 
by  her.  through  her  attorneys,  against 
the  officials  of  that  in.stitution.  The 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
were,  m  my  opinion,  well  within  their 
authority  in  expelling  this  student,  and 
I  commend  them  for  their  action. 

If,  as  Autherine  Lucy  said,  she 
"merely  wanted  an  education,"  then  I 
urge  her  to  discontinue  her  efforts  to 
enter  the  University  of  .\labama  and 
enroll  at  one  of  a  number  of  schools 
which  have  invited  her  to  attend.  In 
doing  so,  I  call  to  her  attention  the 
simple  words  of  wisdom  spoken  by  her 
aged  father  who  said.  'If  it  cant  come 
to  be  agreeable,  it  won't  come  to  any- 
thing." 

If  the  NAACP  has  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Alabama  Negro, 
rather  than  in  the  enrichment  of  its 
own  treasury.  I  call  upon  that  organ- 
ization to  cease  its  efforts  to  force  down 
the  throats  of  the  great  majority  of 
Alabamians  a  social  change  they  are 
unwilling  to  accept.  To  continue  its 
present  activities  in  my  State  is  to  in- 
vite further  dissension,  strife,  and 
hatred — and  these  are  the  elements  on 
which  communism  thrives. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  Instances,  in  each  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  VuKSCLL  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Avery  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends  >  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Keating. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  J^ouse  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
fat  2  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p  m.>,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  Hou.«:e  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  March  5.  1956,  at 
12  o  clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

15D0.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Mutual  Defense  A.uKstance  Control.  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  tranx- 
mittfhg  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Semiannual 
Reporu  of  Operations  of  the  Mutual  Defence 
AsAlstanre  Control  for  the  periods  July  to 
December  1954.  and  January  through  June 
1955. -puThunnt  to  the  Mutual  Defen.te  An- 
slsiance  Control  Act  of  ia5l;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1591.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Akcucv.  trans- 
mlttlni?  the  annual  report  of  tort  claims 
paid  wlthm  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  by  the  OfBce  of  the  Administrator 
and  the  constituent  agencies  and  unlu.  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  601.  7»th  Cong.);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1592  A  letter  from  the  Comml.':sloner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244  la)  <5i  of  the  Im- 
mlitration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  |8 
U  S  C  1254  (a)  (5) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1593  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
United  States  De|>artment  of  Justice,  trans- 
mtttmi;  copies  of  orders  granting  the  appli- 
cations for  permanent  rebidence  Died  by  the 
subjects,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1594.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  suspending  depor- 
tation as  wrtl  as  a  list  of  the  persons  In- 
volved, pursuant  to  section  244  lai  (1|  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1953 
(8  U.  S  C  1254(a)  ( 1 ));  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1595  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  trnns- 
mlttliig  copies  of  orders  granting  the  appli- 
cations for  permanent  residence  filed  by  the 
subjecu.  pursuant  to  .section  6  of  the  Ref- 
ugee Relief  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1596.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  863.  80th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1597.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
oX  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propu&ed 
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legUlatlon  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to 
physical  examinations  preliminary  to  pro- 
motion of  officers  of  the  naval  service";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FOG  ARTY:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HR.9720.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Eduiatlon,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1957.  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment ( Rept  No.  1845) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  of  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BURLESOS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlEtratlon.  House  Refolution  356.  Reso- 
lution provldln;;  for  further  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  studies  and  investigations  au- 
thorized by  rule  XI  d)  (h)  incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1846).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R.  9739.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  Independent  executive 
bureaus,  b  >.irds.  communions,  corporations, 
»|-:encles.  and  offices,  for  the  fifc.^l  year  ending 
June  30,  1957.  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No  1847).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  tlie  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
resolution  419.  Resolution  waiving  points  of 
order  against  H  R  9739.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commls.'ir.ns.  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1957.  nnd  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1E48».  Re- 
relerred  lo  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutioas  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  FOGARTY: 
H  R  9720  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Laboif.  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  JunC  30.  1957,  and 
for  other  purjxjses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ALBERT:  | 

H.  R.  9721.  A  bin  relating  to'  rates  charged 
to  public  bodies  and  coop:>ratlve8  for  elec- 
tric power  gfiieratcd  at  FederBl  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  aibd  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr    FINO: 
H.  R.  9722.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Davls- 
Bacf.n  Act.  nnd  tor  other  purposes;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr    HOLT: 
H  R.97.;3    A  bill  to  provldp  that  the  tax 
on    adml.-^slons    shall    not    ap|)ly   to   moving 
picture    admissions;    to    the   Committee    ou 
Ways  and  Means.  | 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS:  I 
H  R.9724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  prpvlde  Increases 
in  benefiu,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H  R.9725.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  label- 
ing of  ice  cream,  fluid  milk,  knd  fluid  milk 
drinks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


aibc 


By  Mr.  8ADLAK: 
H.  R.  9726.  A     bill     amending     paragraph 
1530  (e)  of  the  Tarifl  Act  of  1930  with  re- 
spect to  rubber-soled  footwear;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.  R.  9727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TALLE: 
H.  R.  9728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  known 
as  the  Life  Insurance  Act,  approved  June 
19,  1934,  and  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act. 
approved  October  9.  1940;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.  R.  9723.  A  bill  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.  R.  9730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TUMULTY: 
H.  R.9731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Co.'nmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H.  R  9739.  A  bJl  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  ft.-^cal  year  ending  June 
30.  1957.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlationa. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.  J.  Res.  573.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  participate 
in  any  civil  action  except  as  a  party  to  such 
civil  action;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan: 
H.  Res.  417.  Resolution  to  protect  the  In- 
teegrity  of  the  Speaker  and  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON: 
H.  Res.  418.  Resolution   to   create   a   select 
committee  to  survey  functions  of  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Repreecntatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY:  Memorial  of  the  Gen- 
eral A«isembly  of  the  Slate  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  memoiializing 
the  Congress  of  ths  United  States  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  acute  need  for  medical 
research  and  development  and  to  make 
available  funds  therefore;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  reduc- 
tion of  production  and  personnel  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  commemorative  centennial  silver  dol- 
lars celebrating  Nevada's  Silver  Centennial; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requesting  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  place  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  on  the  subversive  list  for  reasons  set 
forth  herein;  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.  R.  9732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frieda 
Bergmann;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois: 
H.  R.  9733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  N.  T. 
Fratelll  Gondrand;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
H.R.  9734.  A    bUl    for    the   relief   of   Jock 
Lern  Chan;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.  R.  9735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  An  Diiig 
Chu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RADWAN: 
'H.R.  9736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
James    Carne;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  R<X)NEY: 
H.  R.  9737.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Peter 
Sposito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
H.  R.  9738.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Valle  de   Leon;    to   the   Conunittee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

604.  By  Mr.  FOGARTY:  Petition  of  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Rhode 
Island.  Inc..  submitted  by  Mary  M.  Eldridge, 
legislative  director,  and  signed  by  approxi- 
mately 160  residents  of  Rhode  Island  urging 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  alco- 
holic beverages  in  Interstate  commerce:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

605.  By  Mr,  PATMAN:  Petition  of  Mr.  Jeff 
R.  Mercer,  commander,  and  32  other  members 
of  the  American  Legion  Post  No.  432.  Mt, 
Vernon,  Tex.,  urging  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  at  McKlnney.  Tex.,  be 
retained  in  its  present  status;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

606.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Buel  Moody, 
secretary,  and  1 1  other  members  of  the  Jun- 
ior Afflatus  Club,  Cooper,  Tex.,  urging  a  re- 
study  of  the  decision  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  close  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  at  McKlnney,  Tex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

607.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Call, 
president,  and  22  other  members  of  the  1933 
Study  Club.  Jefferson.  Tex.,  urging  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at  Mc- 
Klnney, Tex.  be  retained  in  its  present  sta- 
tus:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

G08.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  Leon  Ussery  and 
90  other  citizens  of  Red  River  County,  Tex.. 
favoring  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  McKlnney,  Tex.,  being  made  a  per- 
manent institution;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

609.  By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin:  Resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Cheese  Producers'  Mar- 
keting Association,  Monroe.  Wis.,  at  annual 
meeting  on  Feoruary  18,  1956,  urging  amend- 
ment of  the  Agricultuial  Act  of  1949,  and 
supporting  H.  R.  E320,  providing  additional 
funds  for  the  school-milk  program  and  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

610.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  cab- 
inet secretary-treasurer.  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Lions  Clubs,  District  51,  San  Juan, 
P.  R.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  expressing  grati- 
tude to  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  for  his  ef- 
forts in  favor  of  a  fair  treatment  in  the 
application  of  the  Sugar  Act  to  Puerto  Rico; 
to  the  Committee  ou  Agriculture. 
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EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


i! 


Joha  E.  Pevrifoj:  Fo«  of  Connnanlsm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

I        HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Friday.  March  2.1956 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
loss  of  John  E.  Peurlfoy  in  a  tragic  ac- 
cident a  little  over  5  months  ago.  the 
United  States  lost  one  of  its  most  capable 
and  colorful  diplomats.  First  as  Am- 
bassador to  Greece,  then  as  Ambassador 
to  Guatemala,  and  finally  Thailand.  Mr. 
Peurifoy  was  an  effective  on-the-spot 
troubleshooter  in  the  battle  against 
communism. 

In  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Peurifoy  had — 

exceptional    responsibilities    which    he    dis- 
charged with  great  distinction. 

In  Greece  and  Guatemala,  he  contributed 
mightily  to  repelling  efforts  of  Internatlunal 
comnnunlsm  to  take  over  the  governments  of 
th<^se  countries. 

At  Bangkok,  he  served  not  only  to  cement 
ties  with  our  gfjod  friend  and  ally.  Thailand, 
but  at  this  seat  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Manila  Council  he  helped  to  give  vitality  to 
the  new  treaty  for  the  security  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Peurifoy "s  career  is  one  in 
,  which  all  Americans  may  well  take  pride. 
His  meteoric  climb  to  prominence  and 
success  is  a  Horatio  Al^-er-Iike  story  in 
the  true  American  tradition.  Born  Au- 
gust 9.  1907.  in  Walterboro.  S.  C.  Mr 
Peurifoy  was  a  member  of  a  family  of 
lawyers.  He.  too.  had  a-tpired  to  becom- 
ing a  lawyer,  but  family  financial  set- 
backs forced  him  to  put  thLs  ambition 
aside  His  protracted  illness  durin;?  hi.s 
second  year  at  West  Point  forced  him  to 
leave  school  alto'^iether. 

After  a  stint  runninc:  a  supply  room  of 
a  land  bank  in  Kansas  City,  and  variou.s 
Jobs  in  New  York.  1935  found  him  in 
Washington  applying  for  a  job  with  the 
State  Department.  But  because  of  his 
lack  of  the  necessary  education,  there 
was  no  possibility  there.  Undaunted,  this 
became  his  Koal.  For  3  years  he  bom- 
barded the  Department  of  State  with  job 
applications— in  the  meantime  holding 
such  jobs  as  elevator  operator  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  minor  post 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  a  job 
in  a  local  department  store.  At  the  same 
time  he  atended  night  school  at  Amer- 
ican University  and  George  Washington 
University. 

Finally,  the  turning  point  in  his  career 
came  in  1938  when  the  Department  of 
State  hired  him  as  a  clerk  at  $2,000  a 
year.  Eight  years  later  he  was  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  in  1950  received  his  first  ambassa- 
dorial appointment. 

Many  qualities  contributed  to  Mr. 
Peurifoys  rapid  rise  to  the  top  and  to  . 
his  unique  kind  of  diplomacy.  One  was 
his  tenacity.  As  we  have  seen  by  his 
determination  to  get  in  the  Department 
of  State,  once  he  had  decided  upon  a 


goal,  he  never  gave  up  until  he  suc- 
ceeeded  This  was  a  particul  rly  useful 
asset  in  his  diplomatic  negotiations.  It 
Is  reported  that  during  the  Guatemalan 
crisis,  though  various  plans  fell  through 
in  efforts  to  establish  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Peurifoy  repeatedly  helped 
pick  up  the  pieces  and  did  not  give  up 
until  a  plan  did  succeed.  According  to 
one  press  account,  three  times  Mr.  Peu- 
rifoy saw  his  whole  plan  collapse. 
Everyone  was  exhausted  from  tension 
and  lack  of  sleep,  and  three  times  Mr. 
Peurifoy  ignoring  personal  danger  and 
forgetting  sleep  picked  up  the  pieces, 
and  did  not  give  up. 

Another  asset  was  his  remarkable  abil- 
ity to  get  along  witii  people  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Mr  Peurifoy 
was  a  Democrat — he  once  said,  "You're 
born  that  way  in  South  Carolina  Its 
almost  like  your  religion" — but  he  was 
liked  and  admired  by  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  Naturally  his  charm 
stood  him  in  good  .stead  as  a  diplomat. 
He  was  loved  and  re.siKcted  by  the  Greek 
people,  and  in  Guatemala,  he  was  known 
as  'smihng  Jack." 

In  fact,  it  was  this  likableness.  along 
with  his  capacity  for  efficient  organiza- 
tion, that  first  brou;-ht  him  to  tiie  atten- 
tion of  then  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson.  During  the  United  Nations 
Conference  at  San  FVancisco  in  1945.  Mr. 
Peurifoys  task  wus  to  make  the  confer- 
ence arrangements,  and  to  see  that  the 
various  delegations  were  comfortable 
and  happy.  This  he  did  with  such  tact, 
calm,  and  success  he  was  appointed  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary.  A 
year  later,  upon  Mr.  Achesons  recom- 
mendation, he  was  made  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Administration— the 
youngest  man  ever  to  hold  .••uch  title. 
Soon  after,  he  wa.  appointed  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  charged  with 
liaison  relations  with  Congress  and  with 
the  reoruanizalion  of  the  Department  of 
State.  His  characteristic  administra- 
tive ability  and  charm  again  paid  off 
later  in  Greece  when*  aside  from  helping 
an  unsteady  Greek  Government  stave  off 
a  Communist  cffefisive.  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  various  American  diplomatic, 
economic  and  military  mi.>5ions  to  work 
in  harmony  toj;ether. 

Mr.  Peurifoy  was  an  informal  diplo- 
mat, particularly  known  for  his  own  par- 
ticular brand  of  down-to-earth,  shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy.  He  believed  success- 
ful diplomacy  requiied  speaking  "very 
frankly,  very  firmly,  in  words  people 
cannot  fail  to  understand"  and  not  try- 
in?  "to  give  them  any  gobbledygook." 
As  an  example  of  his  frankness,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  the  venerable 
Sophocles  Venizelos:  "Look.  Soph,  you 
call  me  Jack.  Lefy  talk  frankly  about 
all  this.'  That  this  concept  of  the  frank 
approach  was  fundamental  with  Mr. 
Peurifoy.  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
arain  in  Guatemala.  Mr.  Peurifoy  said: 
-It  is  my  rule  to  speak  firmly  and  frankly 
apd  in  simple  languaiie — and  never  give 
up."  This  method,  though  at  times  con- 
sidered startling,  at  lea.st  as  Mr.  Peuri- 
foy practiced  it.  brouiht  results. 


In  fighting  communism,  Mr.  Peurifoy 
believed  in  the  u.se  of  essentially  two  im- 
plements— persuasion  and  force.  How- 
ever, he  belived  that  by  using  the  maxi- 
mum of  persuasion,  the  use  of  force 
might  be  held  to  a  minimum  or  elimi- 
nated altogether.  However,  he  was  in 
favor  of  using  force  if  nece.ssary.  con- 
sidering it  the  le-sser  of  the  two  evils  in 
the  choice  between  force  and  commu- 
nism. •  He  believed  that  the  United 
States  could  do  this  while  still  retaining 
its  integrity  provided  it  admitted  frank- 
ly to  Itself  what  wae  being  done,  and 
that  the  ultimate  end— the  welfare  of 
individual  human  beings  all  over  the 
world— that  the  United  States  was  serv- 
ing, was  constantly  borne  in  mind. 

With  regard  to  Guatemala,  it  is  im- 
possible to  a.s.sr.s-s  exactly  to  what  de- 
gree the  downfall  of  the  first  Commu- 
nii>t-infiltrated  government  to  become 
entrenched  in  the  Western  Hemliphere. 
was  attributable  to  the  efforLs  of  Mr 
Peurifoy.  But,  it  is  clear  that  his  role 
WM  an  important  one.  The  United 
States  Military  Attache  at  the  Emba.s.sy 
in  Guatemala  said: 

It  wa«  the  force  of  one  man's  personality 
that  got  the  Job  doa«— and  mat  man  b  name 
U  Jaik  Peurlloy. 

Moreover,  thourjh  some  lives  were  lost 
In  the  battle  for  Guatemala.  Mr.  Peuri- 
foys  ust  of  the  maximum  of  persuasion, 
behind  which  stood  the  impressive  in- 
fluence of  the  United  Slates,  undoubted- 
ly contributed  to  the  fact  that  no  war 
such  as  that  which  occurred  in  Korea 
and  Indochmn.  develojied  in  Guatemala. 

Following  Mr.  Peurifoys  assignment 
in  Guatemala,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  hi.s  former  diplomatic  posts 
he  was  appointed  as  Ambassador  to 
Thailand  In  this  connection,  the 
AssLsiant  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Par 
East  stated  that  the  Orient  was  one 
oi  the  touuhevl  areaj,  for  American  dip- 
lomats to  cope  with. 

Mr  Peurifoy  did  not  fight  the  last 
baitic  agaiiist  communism.  But  may 
his  example  of  drtve.  courace.  and  level- 
headednes.s  in  the  active  flKht  against 
this  great  danger,  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  Americans  in  the  tremendous  ta^k 
of  rolling  back  the  Communist  menace 
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President  Eisenhower  Endorses  Ciril  Air 
Patrol  and  Confratulates  Members  of 
Civil  Air  Patrol  Upon  14th  Anniver- 
sary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   iLi.iNoi.s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  2. 1956 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
would  like  to  In.sert  the  following  en- 
dorsement of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  by  Pres- 


ident Elsenhower  and  hiis  congratula- 
tions to  the  members  of  the  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol upon  their  14th  anniversary: 

Denvek.  Colo.,  October  19,  1955. 

Through  14  years  the  vclunteers  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  by  their  almost  dally  per- 
formance of  aerial  search  arid  rescue,  mercy 
missions,  and  disaster  relief,  have  added  Im- 
measurably to  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

Beyund  that,  more  than  80.000  te«n-age 
members  of  CAP  engaged  anriually  in  Its  pro- 
gram of  aviation  education  pelp  answer  the 
continuing  need  for  alert  toung  men  and 
women  in  our  Air  Force  ana  In  our  aviation 
Industry.  | 

The  volunteers  of  the  patj'ol  by  their  pa- 
triotic service,  their  readiness  for  every  call, 
their  devotion  to  duty  have  ekrned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Republic.  ' 

1  heartily  endorse  the  C  vU  Air  Patrol  and 
ur^e  all  of  our  citizens  to  s  jpport  this  worthy 
organization.  I  Join  witli  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans In  congratulatlnr  the  members  of  CAP 
upon  their  14tb  ann.versary 

DV  ICHT.  D    ElSE«HOWEK. 

National  HEADQUAanas,  Civil  Ai«  Patwol, 
AtrxiUAKT  or  the  Unites  States  An  FoacE, 
Bulling  Aib  Fokce  Base,  D.  C. 

raOPOSED    joint    tESOLtmON    DESIGNATING    DE- 

CKMBEm   1,   lase.  as  civil  ajb  patsol  dat 

Jtrxoltrd.  etc  .  That: 

Whereas  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  was  created 
on  December  1.  1»41.  "to  the  end  that  oppor- 
tunity for  voluntary  service  by  especially 
quallOed  cMizens  may  be  provided  in  line 
with  the  traditions  of  this  Nation";  and 

Whereas  the  7yih  Congress  did  by  Public 
Law  478  charter  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  "to  pro- 
vide an  organization  to  encouraee  and  aid 
American  citizens  In  the  (Contribution  of 
their  efforts,  services,  and  r4»ources  in  the 
development  of  aviation  andjln  the  mainte- 
nance of  air  supremacy,  and  to  encourage 
and  develop  by  example  the  [voluntary  con- 
tritnitlons  of  private  cltlzenji  to  the  public 
welfare"  and  "to  provide  avliition  education 
and  training  especially  to  Its  senior  and 
cadet  members;  to  encourage:  and  foster  civil 
aviation  In  local  communittes  and  to  pro- 
vide an  organization  of  privalte  citizens  with 
adequate  laclhties  to  assist  In  meeting  local 
and  national  emergencies":  And 

Whereas  the  80th  Congress  did  by  Public 
Law  557  make  the  Civil  Air  PnUol  "the  civil- 
ian auxiliary  of  the  United  Stiates  Air  Force": 
and 

Whereas  the  Civil  Air  Patrbl  has  since  its 
Inception  worked  devotedly  In  the  cause  of 
aviation  and  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  civilian  volunteers  of  this 
orgnnization  have  given  un-stiiitinply  of  their 
personal  resources  and  even  of  their  lives 
In  the  relief  of  sufTering  and  In  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  lives  and  pr:>perty  of  their 
fellow  Americans  through  the  performance 
of  aerial  search  and  rescue,  mercy  missions 
and  disaster  relief:  and 

Whereas  the  more  than  SO.OOO  teen-age 
members  of  CAP  engaged  annually  In  Its  pro- 
gram of  aviation  education  help  answer  the 
continuing  need  lor  alert  young  men  and 
women  In  our  Air  Force  and  in  our  aviation 
Industry;   and 

Whereas  these  same  civilian  volunteers  by 
their  patriotic  service,  their  readiness  for 
every  call,  and  their  devotloii  to  duty  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Republic. 

December  1,  1956.  Is  herejby  proclaimed 
Civil  Air  Patrol  Day  and  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  States  and  communities  and 
aU  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  urged 
to  Join  In  this  observance. 

The  President  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  callli^g  upon  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  Join  in  the 
observance  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  Daj  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


Equity  and  Eminent  Domain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE -QE^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  2. 1956 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  a  critical-problem  in  my  district. 
-  During  the  1st  session  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, an  appropriation  of  $7,500,000  was 
made  for  the  continued  construction  of 
Tuttle  Creek  Dam  in  spite  of  my  posi- 
tive opposition  to  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  June  16,  1955.  If  this  reser- 
voir is  completed,  it  will  inundate  5 
towns  representing  approximately  100 
business  firms,  some  of  which  have  been 
in  operation  for  almo.st  100  years. 

Under  present  policy  of  the  Pedeiftl 
aRencies,  established  largely  by  court 
decisions,  no  compensation  is  allowable 
for  lo.ss  of  the  business  value  of  these 
profitably  operatinsr  business  establish- 
ments. These  business  values  and  losses 
are  uually  described  as  "consequential 
damages."  Under  existing  policy,  only 
appraised  real  value,  plus  an  additional 
allowance  of  up  to  25  percent  for  moving 
costs,  is  allowable. 

I  am  sure  that  the  fair  judgment  of 
this  ConRress  cannot  condone  such  an 
inequitable  policy.  The  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee  states  in  its  report  on 
water-resources  policy,  published  De- 
cember 22,  1955.  what  can  be  assumed 
to  be  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Contained  in  that  report,  on  page 
25,  is  the  f ollpwing  information : 

In  connection  with  many  major  projects 
there  are  equally  important  tangible  and 
Intangible  detriments  or  damages  associated 
with  project  development,  such  as  the  dis- 
ruption of  established  communities,  the 
Inundation  of  valuable  land  and  mineral  re- 
sources, the  disruption  of  local  taxing  units 
by  the  removal  of  land  to  a  tax-exempt 
status,  the  destruction  of  scenic  values,  and 
adverse  ejects  upon  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

The  committee  recopnlzes  fully  that  such 
intan?lble  benefits  and  detriments  do  exist, 
and  that  they  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  wisdom  of  proceeding 
with  many  proposed  projects. 

In  view  of  this  stated  policy  and  the 
fact  that  residents  of  my  district  did  not 
want  the  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  constructed 
In  the  first  place,  I  am  preparing  a  bill 
for  introduction  which  will  permit  and 
direct  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  com- 
pensate the  businessmen  and  other  spe- 
cial interests  in  the  reservoir  area  a  just 
and  fair  return  for  the  losses  they  are 
sustaining  by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  firmly  believe  these  damages  should 
be  commensurate  with  the  sale  of  the 
business  if  the  seller  was  a  willing  seller 
to  a  private  purchaser. 

To  give  the  Members  of  Congress  a 
flrst-rhand  account  of  this  problem,  I  am 
including  an  editorial  from  the  Blue  Val- 
ley News,  the  edition  of  February  23, 
1956.  It  is  published  at  Randolph, 
Kansas,  one  of  the  five  commimities 


which  will  be  lost  to  Tuttle  Creek  Reser- 
voir, 

The  editor  of  this  paper,  Ross  Camp- 
bell, is  a  young  war  veteran  and  has  been 
in  business  about  5  years.  He  has  been 
assisted  by  his  wife,  Muriel,  in  publishing 
this  weekly  paper  and  by  hard  work  has 
earned  a  modest  living  for  his  family.  I 
want  to  point  out  further  that  part  of 
this  editorial  is  a  reprint  from  a  neigh- 
boring newspaper,  the  Rossville  Re- 
porter, published  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill 
Murray.  Mr.  Murray  is  not  affected  by 
the  construction  of  Tuttle  Creek  Dam. 

The  editorial  follows: 

JtJST  a  Passing  Thought 

Prom  the  Rossville  Reporter  down  In 
Shawnee  County  we  found  this  unsolicited 
editorial  comment,  which  we  pass  on  to  the 
readers.  Rossville  was  run  down  at  the 
heels,  but  In  the  last  year  or  two  has  made 
advances  In  modernization  of  the  town. 
Business  buildings  have  taken  on  a  new  look 
with  modern  fronts:  weed  patches  and  trash 
pUes  have  been  removed;  the  little  back- 
houses have  disappeared:  and  the  ball  park 
has  been  repaired.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Murray, 
editors,  have  been  the  "man  behind  the  gun" 
on  this  clean-up.  fix-up  campaign.  The  edi- 
torial : 

"Randolph.  Kans..  suffered  a  big  loss  last 
week  by  the  $200,000  fire  of  the  Sheldon  Im- 
plement Co.  there.  My  thoughts  were  that 
the  city  business  district  may  as  well  be  re- 
moved by  fire  instead  of  waiting  for  Its  slow 
death  and  final  removal  by  the  construction 
of  the  Tuttle  Creek  Dam.  At  least  that  way. 
If  they  are  well  covered  by  Insurance,  the 
businessman  can  get  a  fair  price  out  of  It. 
The  way  it's  set  up  now.  the  Government  wUl 
remove  the  town  and  pay  only  appraised 
value  of  the*  business,  not  allowing  a  cent 
for  the  built  up  business  over  a  period  of 
years.  It  seems  as  If  the  farmer  will  get  a 
fair  price  for  the  land,  but  the  merchant  Is 
the  one  suffering  the  loss.  I  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  editor  there.  Pardon 
the  expression,  but  Editor  Campbell  has  Junk 
equipment  like  the  rest  of  us  small  pub- 
lishers. In  selling  this  equipment  Ifs  worth 
about  the  Junk  price.  But.  Editor  Campbell 
has  that  equipment  In  use.  it's  making  a  liv- 
ing for  him  and  his  family.  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  let  him.  he  could  continue  to 
grow  as  the  past  few  years  of  his  history 
as  publisher  have  proved.  Not  only  Is  he 
sitting  there  fighting  now.  but  I  would  Imag- 
ine he's  suffering  a  slow  death.  I  would  es- 
timate he's  losing  subscribers,  he's  taking  a 
loss  on  advertising  because  the  merchants 
are  planning  to  be  moved-  and  aren't  In  the 
mood  to  advertise  for  business.  In  my  esti- 
mation, the  Government  had  better  take  a 
look  at  the  small-business  man  as  well  as 
the  farmer." 


Eightieth  Birthday  of  Pope  Pins  XII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  2. 1956 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  a  most  significant  date  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  80th  birthday  of  his 
holiness.  Pope  Pius  XII.  It  is  a  day  for 
men  of  all  faiths  to  unite  in  paying  hom- 
age to  the  leading  spokesman  of  our 
times  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

This  man  will  surely  live  for  the  ages. 
He  once  described  his  beloved  Rome  as 
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%  place  whose  "Christian  Rreatness,  bea- 
con of  truth,  of  love,  and  of  peace,  shines 
thfoush  the  centuries."  Mr.  Speaker. 
his  holiness  misht  well  have  been  speak- 
in#-of  himself.  For  he  is  truly  bringing 
to  this  troubled  world  of  ours  the  truth, 
love,  grace,  and  kindness  for  which  ve 
all  yearn. 

Pope  Pius  XII  belongs  uniquely  to  the 
350  milhon  Cathohcs  who  call  him  holy 
father,  but  in  a  very  real  sen.se  he  be- 
longs also  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
world.  Rich  and  poor,  famous  and  ob- 
scure, men  of  diverse  faiths — all  have 
found  comfort  and  guidance  in  his  words 
and  example.  More  than  any  other  sin- 
gle man.  he  has  provided  the  mtellectual 
and  spiritual  direction  so  sorely  needed 
in  this  confused  and  strife-ridden  world. 

It  was  17  years  ago  today  that  he  was 
elevated  to  the  papacy.  Not  long  after 
that,  of  course,  the  world  was  pluntied 
Into  the  holocaust  that  was  World  War 
U.  Throughout  the  war  he  sought  for 
peace,  searching  every  possible  means  to 
achieve  a  reconciliation  among  the  war- 
ring powers.  He  denounced  upon  in- 
nimierable  occasions  the  Indiscriminate 
war  against  civilians,  the  persecution  of 
the  church,  and  the  brutalities  of  con- 
centration camps. 

Two  stories  that  emerged  from  war- 
time Rcmc  typify  to  me  this  holy  mon. 
When  the  German  Army  surged  into  the 
Eternal  City,  the  German  Ambassador 
went  to  call  on  the  pope.  He  assured 
his  holiness  th.it  the  German  Army  was 
there  in  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican  only 
to  protect  the  pcpe.  To  which  the  pope 
replied  : 

My  crucinx  will  be  more  protrctlon  to 
me  thnn  all  the  tatiks  In  your  army.  We 
wuuld  be  better  plcuacd  if  you  would  take 
them  all  awuj. 

And  one  winter,  while  his  flock  In 
Rome  endured  without  coal,  the  holy 
father  ordered  the  heat  turned  off  in 
the  Vatican,  so  that  he.  too.  could  suffer 
with  his  people. 

With  the  advent  of  peace.  Pope  Pins 
XII  a.'^sumed  his  natural  role  of  spokes- 
man for  peace.  To  achieve  that  lonc:- 
sought  goal,  he  e.xhorted  the  world  to 
work  together  quickly  and  lastingly  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  mankind  and  to 
prevent  another  conflict.  In  his  justly 
famous  -'fatherly  admonitions'  he  has 
Insisted  that  the  new  world  must  be  built 
on  foundations  of  moral  ju.<;tice  and  well- 
being  of  the  world's  peoples. 

Long  before  the  war  began  he  repeat- 
edly warned  that  the  world  was  basically 
sick,  primarily  because  it  had  begun  to 
travel  far  from  the  spirit  of  the  Bible. 
He  pointed  out  that  this  century  has 
been  a  highly  materialistic  one.  with 
much  of  society  inclined  to  scoff  at  mat- 
ters of  the  spirit  and  to  measure  life  in 
terms  of  hard  cash  or  what  pleases  the 
senses.  These  materialists  talked  as  If 
It  Is  all  a  myth  about  man  being  made 
In  the  Image  and  likeness  of  Ood.  and  as 
If  the  sole  function  of  life  were  to  gratify 
one  s  self  as  much  as  possible  until  the 
inevitable  end  arrived. 

Prom  such  »  materialistic  attitude  it 
was  but  a  step  to  fascism  and  commun- 
ism. It  is  not  for  nothing,  then,  that  the 
pope  pleads  for  the  Christian  spirit  as 


the  indispensable  in«redient  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  peace  we  now  enjoy. 

The  pope  has  prov»  n  himself  a  man  of 
realistic  views  in  the  struKule  to  attain 
[>eace.  He  has,  on  many  occasions,  de- 
clared himself  unequivocally  on  the  side 
of  international  organixations,  "avoiding 
omissions  and  deficiencies  of  the  past,"  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  equity. "' 

Once,  as  Eugene  Pacelli.  he  traveled 
the  world.  But  now  his  labors  in  the 
Eternal  City  keep  him  too  busy  to  permit 
him  to  travel.  As  a  result,  the  worlds 
teeming  multitudes  have  Journeyed  by 
foot,  by  car.  by  train,  and  by  plane,  to 
visit  their  shepherd,  the  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God.  I.  for  one.  shall  never 
for:;et  my  experiences  when,  on  three  oc- 
casions. I  have  visited  Rome  and  l)een 
granted  the  privilege  of  an  audience  with 
his  hohness.  One  comes  away  from 
such  a  meeting  with  an  unequaled  feel- 
ing of  peace,  of  calmness,  and  of  serene 
optimism  for  the  peace  of  the  world 

On  many  occasions  the  pope  has 
spoken  words  of  special  significance  to  us 
as  legislators.  We  would  all  do  well  to- 
day to  recall  to  mind  words  he  uttered  in 
his  Christmas  message  of  1944.  \nhen  he 
said: 

To  secure  effective  action,  to  win  trust 
and  esteem,  every  legtoluttve  body,  aa  experi- 
ence shows  beyond*  doubt,  abuuld  be  com- 
posed of  men  of  outstanding  sptrltualtiy  and 
of  strong  character.  These  men  sbjuld  re- 
gard themselves  a.s  the  representatives  of  the 
entire  people  and  not  as  the  mandatories 
of  a  group,  whr)se  Interests,  unfortunntety. 
often  are  preferred  to  what  Is  really  required 
for  the  general  wtliare.  This  legislative  b<idy 
should  not  be  made  up  of  any  one  profes- 
sional (  r  social  class  but  should  reflect  evtry 
phate  of  the  people's  life.  •  •  •  True  to 
themselves  in  all  circumstances,  ihey  would 
hold  to  clear  and  sound  principles,  to  dertnite 
and  sound  policies.  Atx.ve  all  they  should 
manifest  that  authority  which  will  make 
thom  capable  of  leadership  and  guidance 
particularly  In  time  of  crimes  whlrh  greatly 
disturb  the  citlxen.s.  and  make  it  likely  that 
they  may  be  led  astray  and  lose  their  way 
•  •  •  In  such  crticla:  diys,  legislators  Rhoulfi 
feel  doubly  obliged  to  infuse  Into  them  the 
antidote  of  clear  views,  kindly  Interest  Im- 
partial and  sympathetic  Justice,  devotion 
to  national  unity  and  concord  in  a  sincere 
bpirit  of  brotherhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  honor  today  Pope 
Pius  XII  on  his  80th  birthday,  let  us  take 
his  words  of  wisdom  to  heart.  We  can 
follow  his  exhortation  to  shake  off  our 
lethargy  and  take  decisive  steps  to  ward 
off  the  disaster  which  is  threatenins  the 
human  race.  He  has  said  that- 
Each  one  of  the  faithful  and  every  man  of 
good  will  must  reexamine,  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  great  moments  of  human  hU- 
tory,  what  he  can  and  must  do  personally 
as  his  own  contribution  to  the  saving  power 
of  Ood,  In  order  to  help  a  world  which  Is 
started,  as  It  U  today,  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

Abstract  and  metaphysical  as  Kuch 
talk  may  sound,  what  kind  of  a  civiliza- 
tion can  we  have  If  we  Ignore  it?  The 
fact  ta  that  everything  decent  in  man's 
hi.story  up  to  now  has  been  actuated  by 
that  thought.  These  principles  arc  not 
things  to  be  confined  to  Sunday  church 
attendance.  They  constitute  a  practi- 
cal, working  philosophy  for  our  everyday 
life.  Without  them  it  will  avail  \x%  little 
to  make  elaborate  plans  for  the  peace  of 
the  world. 


80  let  us  pray,  on  this  day,  not  only  for 
his  holiness,  but  for  what  he  has  de- 
scribed as  "the  complete  re.'-toration  of 
the  .spirit  of  the  Gospel."  Our  prayers 
will  enrich  his  birthday  spiritually,  act 
as  a  birthday  gift  to  him.  and  serve  as 
an  expression  of  gratitude  to  a  pope 
whose  fatherly  concern  for  his  flock  and 
for  all  mankind  has  never  been  exceeded 
in  the  long  and  honorable  history  of  the 
papacy. 


Boy  Scout  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    rrNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  2.  '956 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  add  my 
tribute  to  the  many  commendations  that 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  received  dur- 
ing Boy  Scout  Week,  February  6-12. 

For  46  years  tlie  hiKh  ideals,  practical 
training  and  fellow.ship  of  this  great  or- 
ganization have  enriched  the  lives  of 
American  youth.  On  February  8.  1910. 
scout ini  in  America  began,  having  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columb.a. 

On  June  21.  1910.  a  group  of  34  men. 
national  representatives  of  boyV  work 
a»!oncics  met.  .siarttd  organization  plans 
and  Oldened  a  temporary  national  office 
in  New  York. 

In  191«.  6  years  after  Scouting  entered 
the  United  States — Coni;rexs  rranted  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Boy  fccouts  of 
America  which  gives  special  protection 
to  the  name,  insignia,  and  limits  mem- 
ber>hip  to  American  citi/ens. 

On  this  46th  anniversary  some  4.100.- 
000  boys  from  every  State  In  our  Nation 
celebrate  their  past  achievements  and 
look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  year 
ahead. 

Scouting  is  a  program  in  »hich  boys 
can  learn  how  to  do  things  for  themselves 
and  for  other  people.  It  is  a  program 
that  develops  physical  fitness,  skill,  .self- 
rolinnce,  courane.  and  embodies  high 
ideals  of  service  to  God  and  country. 

A  new  4-year  program.  Onward  for 
God  and  My  Country,  is  being  launched 
this  week  by  Boy  Scouts  and  their  leaders. 

The  Scout  orRanization,  recognizing 
the  needs  of  America,  will  emphasize 
those  experiences  that  will  help  today's 
youth  to  be  prepared  as  future  citizens 
with  character. 

This  great  volunteer  organization  is 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  such  citizens 
mu.st  be  prepared  in  body,  in  skill,  in 
spirit,  in  will  as  members  of  a  team. 

A  boy  learns  to  understand  the  demo- 
cratic procrs.nes  of  Kovrmment  and  their 
values  through  living  and  practicing 
them. 

eome  phase  of  Scouting  is  open  to 
every  American  boy  who  is  8  years  of 
awe  or  over,  no  matter  where  he  livei 
or  what  may  be  his  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Scouting  is  spon-iorrd  by  churches  of 
all  faiths,  by  service  clubs,  veterans' 
posts,  schools,  and  other  civic  institu- 
tions.   Scouting  can  be  found  In  prac- 
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tically  every  American  village,  town,  and 
city  neighborhood. 

Scoiiting  has  always  aimed  at  making 
the  American  boy  physically  strong,  men- 
tally awake,  and  morally  straight.  The 
new  4-year  program.  Onward  for  God 
and  My  Country,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  this  generation. 

I  am  certain  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  recognize 
Scouting  as  one  of  America's  greatest 
assets.  I  trust  that  the  adults  of  our 
land  will  do  all  in  their  ix)wer  to  pro- 
mote and  extend  the  Scout  program. 

It  has  been  said  that  If  the  Scout  oath 
is  followed  America  will  be  better  able 
to  meet  its  full  responsibility  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  in  maintaining 
peace  on  earth. 

The  Scouting  formula  is  as  effective 
in  1956  as  it  was  in  1900 — good  men  of 
our  communities  sharing  their  life  ex- 
periences and  attitudes  with  eager  boys 
in  a  program  that  both  enjoy.  Through 
a.ssociatlon  with  wise  leaders  and  whole- 
some as.sociates.  the  l)oy  finds  deep  satis- 
faction in  helping  and  sharing. 

The  new  4-year  program  of  Scouting 
will  be  a  powerful  tool  in  leading  our 
youth  into  mature  citizenship. 

The  Nation  should  be  grateful  that  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  a  ready  and 
eager  partner  in  every  community  effort. 

The  United  States  enjoys  a  high  posi- 
tion in  world  affairs  today.  We  will  hold 
that  position  just  as  long  as  our  young 
men — the  Boy  Scouts  of  today — continue 
to  grow  into  leaders  and  as  long  as  we 
have  the  volunteers  in  Scouting  to  make 
this  possible. 

I  offer  the  warmest  con«ratulatlon.5, 
not  only  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  llth 
Congres-sional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
but  to  Boy  Scouts  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. May  your  hlnh  principles  carry 
you  "Onward  for  Ood  and  My  Country." 


Facts  About  Farm  Problen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVB8 
Fridav.March2.1956 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee which  appropriated  S880.360,050  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  gen- 
eral farm  activities  for  the  past  year,  and 
an  increa.se  of  $2  billion  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  continue  to 
buy  and  store  farm  products,  I  think  the 
facts  we  learned  and  the  study  we  have 
given  the  farm  problem  qualifies  me,  to 
some  extent,  to  discuss  it. 

Let  us  start  on  the  premise  that  agri- 
culture Is  far  too  important  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmers  and  the  economy  of 
our  Nation  to  be  used  as  a  political  foot- 
ball in  the  hope  of  securing  the  farmers' 
vote. 

You  cannot  solve  the  farm  problems  by 
waving  a  political  wand.   To  solve  them 


we  must  throw  politics  out  the  window, 
get  the  facts,  and  treat  the  cause  of  the 
problem. 

WHAT  AKC  THE  FACTS  AND  THC  CAtTSCf 

Most  farmers  know  the  cause  is  over- 
production; that  the  mountain  of  sur- 
plus farm  products  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment overhanging  the  market  is  depress- 
ing farm  prices  and  driving  them  down. 

KINETT -PERCENT    PEICE    SXJPPOBTS 

During  World  War  II,  when  European 
nations  were  fighting  and  could  not  pro- 
duce farm  commodities,  we  joined  as 
their  allies  and  asked  the  farmers  of  this 
country  to  produce  all  food  po.«sible,  of- 
fering them  the  wartime  emergency  in- 
centive that  the  Government  would  buy 
or  store  all  the  surplus  wheat,  corn,  and 
certain  other  products,  guaranteeing 
them  90  percent  of  parity.  This  was 
strictly  emergency  legislation  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  The  farmers 
brought  into  production  millions  of 
acres  of  new  land — much  of  it  in  the 
West — and  increased  production  tremen- 
dously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  trouble  arose  when 
peace  came.  Instead  of  lowering  the 
emergency  incentive  to  produce,  the 
Truman  administration  continued  the 
incentive  which  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  buy  and  continue  to 
loan  on  storage  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  imtil  the  Govern- 
ment now  owns  about  $8,500,000,000  of 
surplus  farm  products.  Most  of  the  sur- 
pluses that  are  depressing  the  farmers' 
market  today  have  been  piled  up  higher 
each  year  since  the  close  of  World  War 
II  in  1945. 

TEABB   StJPPLT   OF   WHKAT   BTOBCD 

As  we  approached  the  wheat  harvest 
last  year,  the  Government  owned  1  bil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat — more  than  enough 
to  supply  the  people  a  year;  then,  we  had 
to  buy  and  store  much  of  the  860-mlllion- 
bushel  wheat  crop  of  last  year.  These 
6ur*^luses  have  increased  until  it  now 
cosui  the  Government  over  $1  million  a 
day  alone  for  storage,  or  $365  million  a 
year. 

In  1954  we  passed  the  flexible  price- 
support  law.  giving  Secretai-y  Benson  the 
right  to  support  prices  between  82 '  2  and 
90  percent  on  basic  commodities  which 
was  not  to  take  effect  until  we  began  to 
harvest  the  wheat  crop  in  1955.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  flexible  support 
law  did  not  begin  to  take  effect  on  basic 
commodities  until  the  harvest  of  last 
year,  there  has  been  a  constant  barrage 
of  criticism  and  statements  that  the  flex- 
ible .'•upport  price  program  has  failed. 
The  facts  are  the  program  has  not  had 
time  to  affect  farm  prices. 

Those  seeking  to  gain  political  ad- 
vantage now  charge  flexible  price  sup- 
ports with  bringing  about  lower  prices, 
when,  in  fact,  they  know  that  the  over 
$8  billion  surplus  in  farm  commodities, 
piled  up  under  high  90  percent  rigid  sup- 
port prices,  is  the  real  cause  that  Is  de- 
pressing farm  price*. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  help 
solve  the  farmers'  problem,  so  that  these 
men  and  women  who  toil  long  hours  may 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  fully  share 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try. 


I  speak  as  one  Member  of  Congress 
who  throughout  the  war  supported  the 
90-percent-parity  price  for  farmers.  If 
I  felt  a  continuation  of  such  supports  was 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  farmers,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  support  them  to- 
day. However,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  if  we  continue  the  wartime  incen- 
tive to  produce  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  farm  products  that  we  do  not  now 
need,  and  build  up  this  mountain  of  sur- 
pluses higher  and  higher;  that  such  a 
course  will  continue  to  price  the  farmers 
products  out  of  the  world  market,  and 
will  destroy  the  use  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  making  it  unable  to 
buy  and  store  his  products  and  will  bring 
chaos  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

FLEXIBLE  PHICE  SUPPORTS  NOT  NEW 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  flexible  farm  price  sup- 
ports are  not  new.  We  had  them  before 
World  War  II.  Keep  this  in  mind.  Wheat 
in  1940  was  supported  at  57  percent.  In 
1948  the  platforms  of  both  parties  en- 
dorsed flexible  price  supp>orts.  Presi- 
dent Truman  then  recommended  flexible 
price  supports  to  the  80th  Congress,  and 
this  is  what  he  said: 

Now  we  must  look  ahead  to  a  farm  price 
support  policy  geared  to  our  improved  econ- 
omy. Many  shifts  in  production  will  have  to 
be  made  and  flexible  price  supports  will  help 
us  make  them  in  an  orderly  manner. 

We  pap^ed  in  that  Congress  flexible 
support  prices  for  basic  commodities 
rangln?  from  75  to  90  percent,  and  it  was 
supported  almost  unanimously  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike.  How- 
ever, when  the  Korean  war  broke  out 
shortly  thereafter  it  was  decided  not  to 
make  the  law  effective,  and  the  90-per- 
cent support  price  continued  until  we 
passed  the  flexible  support  price  law 
in  1954. 

It  is  fair  to  a!:sume  had  the  Korean 
war  been  averted  that  flexible  support 
prices  would  have  been  continued,  this 
mountain  of  surpluses  would  have  been 
averted,  agrlcult*'ral  production  vo"ld 
have  been  more  m  line  with  home  con- 
sumption and  exports,  and  the  farmers 
would  have  been  generally  prosperous, 
and  we  would  not  be  bothered  with  this 
vexing  problem  today. 

May  I  point  out  that  every  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  20  years,  all  Demo- 
crats, recommended  flexible  price  sup- 
ports. They  included  Henry  Wallace, 
Clinton  Anderson — who  still  favors  such 
flexible  supports — Claude  Wickard,  and 
Charles  Bratman.  Is  it  not  strange  in 
the  face  of  this  record  such  a  great  hue 
and  cry  has  gone  up  against  flexible 
price  supports  as  If  it  was  a  complete 
stranger  to  them  by  men  like  Truman, 
Erannan,  Kef auver,  Stevenson,  and  Har- 
riman?  One  does  not  have  to  stretch  his 
imagination  too  far  to  conclude  they  are 
more  interested  in  trying  to  take  a  polit- 
ical advantage  of  the  farmer's  present 
distress  than  they  are  in  really  helping 
to  solve  his  problem. 

Clinton  Anderson,  one  of  the  greatest 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  this  Nation 
has  ever  had,  and  a  Democrat,  with  Sen- 
ator AxKCM  and  other  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  are  supporting 
the  Eisenhower  farm  program  are  really 
trying  to  help  solve  the  farmers'  problem. 
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We  realize  that  It  will  take  time,  be* 
cause  of  tiie  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
but  we  are  determined  to  remove  the 
cause  that  is  depressing  the  farmers  and 
help  him  to  really  solve  his  problem. 
Our  interest  in  the  farmer  will  continue 
after  this  year's  election  and  until  the 
job  is  done. 

WHAT   WC    HAW    OONC 

The  Question  has  been  asked.  What 
has  this  administration  done  in  the  past 
3  years  to  help  the  farmer?  Time  will 
permit  me  to  point  out  only  a  few  of 
the  many  things  we  have  done. 

We  have  disposed  of  $3,800,000,000  of 
farm  surpluses  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  has  been  de- 
pressing the  farmers  market. 

COMMEXCIAL  EXPORTS 

In  addition  to  the  above,  through  com- 
mercial exports  we  have  disposed  of  $5 
billion  worth  of  farm  surpluses.  We  are 
Increasing  our  export  markets  year  by 
year.  That  is  helping  to  remove  the 
cause. 

Our  exports  for  all  farm  products  ex- 
clusive of  cotton  from  July  1953  to  Jan- 
uary 1956  were  23  percent  ahead  of  the 
past  fiscal  year.  Our  exports  of  grains 
and  feeds  from  July  to  January  1  of  this 
year  were  30  percent  higher  than  the 
year  before. 

Wheat  exports  continue  at  a  higher 
level  than  normal.  Coarse  grains  are 
moving  out  in  larger  volume,  total  ex- 
ports this  year  are  expected  to  amount 
to  8  million  short  tons — almost  half  of 
the  world's  exports.  Corn  is  in  the  lead, 
followed  by  barley,  grains,  sorghimis,  and 
oats. 

Livestock  exports  from  July  this  year 
to  January  are  estimated  to  increase  17 
percent  above  last  year;  so  you  see,  re- 
gaining export  markets  and  increasincr 
our  exports  is  really  doing  something  of 
real  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

PUBUC   LAW   480 

We  passed  Public  Law  480  which  au- 
thorized the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  sell  to  foreiorn  countries  over  a 
3 -year  period  $700  million  of  farm  sur- 
pluses, and  to  accept  foreign  cuiTencies 
as  payment. 

Under  this  law.  contracts  for  sale  were 
concluded  for  $468,800,000  of  farm  prod- 
ucts to  17  foreign  countries.  Under  this 
law,  we  bartered,  or  traded  for  strategic 
materials  from  January  1954  to  May 
1955  $148  million  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  grain.  Exports  will  continue  to 
expand  under  this  law. 

BENSON  DAIST  PROCRASC 

The  Benson  dairy  program,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  milk  producers  of  the 
country  increased  the  consumption  of 
milk  by  600  million  more  quarts  than 
In  the  previous  year.  We  disposed  of 
300  million  pounds  of  surplus  butter. 
170  million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  313 
million  pounds  of  dry  milk. 

Duiing  the  past  year  the  Benson  milk 
program  resulted  in  children  drinking 
over  400  million  additional  half  pints  of 
milk  in  the  schools,  and  we  consumed 
80  million  more  pounds  of  butter  than 
in  the  prior  year. 


The  consumption  of  milk  has  increased 
more  than  20  pounds  per  person  in  the 

past  2  years;  it  is  still  increasing.  Total 
consumption  of  milk  has  increased  more 
than  10  billion  pounds  in  the  past  2 
years. 

In  1955,  for  the  first  time  In  years, 
America  consumed  more  butter  than  it 
produced.  The  cairy  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica have  done  a  splendid  job  in  help- 
ing themselves  in  cooperation  with  the 
dairy  associations  of  the  Nation,  and 
they  did  it  under  flexible  price  supports, 
which  went  into  effect  in  1954. 

We  will  continue  to  help  the  dairy 
farmers  until  they  are  receiving  their 
full  share  of  the  general  prosjjerity  of 
the  country. 

We  greatly  Increased  appropriations 
to  carry  on  farm  research  and  exten- 
sion work;  to  find  greater  uses  for  farm 
products;  to  find  ways  and  means  for 
the  farmer  to  cut  his  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  better  markets.  We  improved 
his  opportunity  for  more  effective  soU 
con.servation. 

By  cutting  out  waste  and  extravacancc 
In  Government,  we  gave  the  farmer  a 
Federal  tax  reduction  of  about  11  per- 
cent. In  that  tax  bill  we  provided,  for 
the  first  time,  that  all  money  spent  on 
soil  conservation  could  be  deducted  for 
tax  purposes,  and  that  he  could  step-up. 
for  tax  purposes,  his  depletion  on  all 
buildings  and  farm  implements  in  half 
the  time  previously  allowed,  and  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  President  Ei.'^en- 
hower  and  the  Congress  are  removing 
the  2-percent  gasoline  and  fuel-oil  tax 
used  in  agriculture  production,  which 
will,  this  year,  save  all  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica about  $60  million,  and  each  contin- 
uing year. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  and  all  of  the  citi- 
zens, we  stopped  the  Korean  war  that 
was  costing  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  annually,  and  that  had  cost 
147.000  casualties  of  American  boys. 
Not  a  soldier  has  been  killed,  or  wounded! 
in  battle  in  the  past  2' 2  years,  and  fewer 
farm  boys  have  been  called  annually  to 
meet  the  draft  requirements. 

And  this  is  important— we  have  re- 
verted to  a  peacetime  economv.  and 
avoided  a  depression  with  the  result  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  farmer,  we 
have  the  greatest  prosperity  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

Tliis  point  I  want  to  make: 

Over  90  percent  of  our  farm  products 
are  consumed  here  in  the  United  States, 
with  less  than  10  percent  going  into  ex- 
port. This  administration  has  handled 
Its  affairs  so  well  in  reverting  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy  that 
the  farmer  has  the  greatest  domestic 
consumer  market  ever  in  our  history. 

The  people  today  are  buying  more 
bread,  more  meat,  more  dairy  products 
and  farm  products  generally  than  ever 
before  in  our  history. 

NINETT -PERCENT  PARITT   HURTS  ILUNOIS 
rARMESS 

•Now.  I  want  to  show  you  how  high 
support  prices  are.  and  have  been  penal- 
izing the  farmers  of  Illinois,  and  of  the 


Corn  Belt  States,  and  why  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  South  and  the  big  wheat 
farmers  of  the  West  are  now  making  the 
fight  to  continue  hi^h  parity  price  sup- 
ports. 

With  these  high  price  supports  In  ef- 
fect, we  find  Uiat  the  thousands  of  di- 
verted acres,  in  the  South  and  South- 
west, and  West,  are  being  planted  in 
corn,  sorfihum,  and  other  crops  grown 
in  competition  with  the  farmers  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  that  are  hurUng  their  grain 
and  livestock  market. 

I  know  of  one  farmer  from  Illinois 
wIkj  went  to  Mississippi,  and  last  year 
produced  over  20.000  acres  of  com  with 
a  high  yield.  He  and  others  compete 
with  our  market  and  our  farmers,  who 
have  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Government  to 
buy  and  store  his  corn. 

WMSAT  rARMESS  IN  n.LU«OIS 

Let  me  offer  further  proof  by  taking 
wheat  as  an  illustration.  The  records  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
26  commercial  farm  organizations  in  the 
West,  in  1952  and  1953.  planted  and 
harvested  between  5.000  and  20.000  acres 
of  wheat;  that  In  5  States  alone  in  the 
Far  West  there  were  21  individual  farm- 
ers who  planted  5.000  acres  of  wheat  or 
over;  that  in  11  States  in  the  West  there 
were  748  farmers  who  planted  between 
1.500  and  2.000  acres  of  wheat— and  this 
does  not  take  into  account  the  countless 
thousands  of  farmers  who  planted  from 
400  to  1.500  acres  in  wheat.  These  are 
the  high  price  support  farmers  who 
along  with  the  big  cotton  farmers  are 
selling  to  the  Government  their  vast  sur- 
pluses and  are  all  now  crying  out  for  the 
continuation  of  the  high  90  percent  sup- 
port price. 

Now.  compare  the  amount  of  acres  the 
wheat  farmers  in  Illinois  are  allowed  to 
plant.  I  quote  authentic  figures  taken 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
records : 

During  1953  there  were  19.600  farmers 
In  Illinois  who  were  allowed  to  plant  and 
who  did  plant,  from  26  to  50  acres  in 
wheat;  and  11.880  farmers  in  Illinois  who 
were  allowed  to  plant  from  16  to  20  acres 
of  wheat,  and,  of  course,  many  others 
were  allowed  to  plant  from  only  10  to  15 
acres  of  wheat— yet.  all  of  the  wheat 
farmers  m  Illinois  and  adjoining  States 
are  taxed  to  help  the  Government  buy 
and  store  the  millions  o:  busheLs  of 
wheat  that  depress  Illinois  wheat  farm- 
ers' prices  for  the  small  amount  they  can 
produce. 

The  above  .Igures.  undoubtedly,  prove 
that  the  90  percent  high  support  price 
is  penalizing  the  wheat  farmers  of  Illi- 
nois for  the  benefit  of  the  large  wheat 
producers  of  the  West  and  the  South- 
west. Every  farmer  in  Illinois  ought  to 
give  serious  thought  to  these  authentic 
figures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  from  the 
official  CoNCRissioNAi,  Record  of  August 
25.  1955.  and  include  herewith,  a  few 
names  from  among  the  thousands  of  big 
farmers  that  have  been  receiving  large 
amounts  from  the  Federal  Government, 
either  in  loans  or  cash.  There  are  lour 
solid   pages   of  fine  print,  giving   the 
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names,  the  amount  of  the  loans,  and  the 
millions  of  dollars  either  loaned  or  paid 
to  these  big  farmers.  I  am  officially  In- 
formed that  the  great  bulk  of  these  loans, 
covering  four  pages  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  25.  1955,  were  forfeited, 
leaving  the  Government  with  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  and  bales  of  cotton: 

ARIZONA — COTTON 

J.   O    Boswell.   Litcbneld   Park, 

Ariz $365,648  44 

Blng     K.     Wong     Farms.     Inc.. 

Marnna,  Ariz .._     251.571.42 

L.  D.  Ulmer,  Marana,  Ariz 144.623.01 

Jones  Ranch.  Eloy.  Ariz 141.080.87 

Santa     Cruz     Ranch.     Marana, 

Artz 114,949.63 

ARKANSAS COTTON 

J  O.  Adams  &  Son.  Hughes  Ark.     624,  754.  20 

Miller    Lumber    Co..    Mariaiina, 

Ark 358.305.75 

TlUnr  d:  Co.,  Tlllar.  Ark 271,602.03 

Llndscy  Mercantile  Co..  Cald- 
well. Ark. 142,810.66 

W.   M.   Smith  &   Sons.   Birdeye, 

Ark 113,  307.  58 

CALIFOl  NIA — COTTON 

Charles    Schwartz    Farms,    Inc.. 

Stratford.    Calif 385.488  77 

Giffen.    Inc..    Box    218,    Huron. 

Cullf _ 317,  253.  08 

Maricopa    Farms,    325    3d    Ave.. 

Arvln,   Calif... 266,  E93.  84 

Buller    it    Neufeld,    Bakersflcld, 

Calif 248,320.03 

MiroRol     Co.     iBuerKle     Bros). 

Buttonwlllow,    Calif ._     233,798.47 

IDAHO WH£AT 

E  C  Hay  &  Sons,  Tekoa.  Wash.  243.  642  00 
Wafrner     &     Sons,     Craigmont, 

Idaho 183,  591.  00 

Roy  Oreen  U  Sons.  Orangevllle, 

Idaho 121,  536.  00 

Ira  Mcintosh  h  Sons,  Lewiston. 

Idaho 109,811.00 

Merritt  Mearham  ic  Sons,  Cul- 

desac,    Idaho _       08,973.00 

N  rBBAS&A — W  H  EAT 

Ramey    C.    Whitney,    Chappell. 

Ncbr 100,130.94 

Cleo    Harmon,     Adams    County, 

Nebr 96,521.91 

Morrison     &     Quick,     Hastings. 

Nebr 89,812.72 

HiU    Construction    Co..    Manka- 

to,  Kans 60,456.48 

Grace  Land  ti  Cattle  Co.,  Lew- 

ellen,  Nebr 60,907.00 

SOtTH   DAKOTA — WHEAT 

J   E.  Cheek.  Pierre,  S.  Dak 110,941.  14 

W.  J.  Asmu'ssen.  Agar,  S.  Dak 61.512.31 

Orville     Schwarting.     Batesland. 

S.  Dak 28.874.10 

Harold  Kuckartz,  Denver,  Colo.  33,  845.  76 
WilUam    Letellier.    Belvedere.    S. 

Dak 32,  639.  22 

KANSAS WHIAT 

Garvey  Farms.  Colby,  Kans 146,  820.  24 

Iron     H.     Mueller,     Bird     City. 

Kans.. 65,015.80 

H.  A.  HJIls,  Colby,  Kans _  65,292.46 

C.     Wilbur     White.     Ooodland. 

Kans 48.  872. 74 

W.  D.  Ferguson,  Colby.  Kans 41.531.52 

MONTANA — WHEAT 

Campbell  Fanning  Corp.,  Har- 
din. Mont -_  430,691.00 

H.  B.  and  Allen  Kolstad.  Ches- 
ter, Mont_.__. 224.003.00 

Bill    Frazer   and   H.   B.   Kolstad, 

Chester.    Mont 115.649.00 
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MONTANA — WHEAT — Continued 

McNutt  Bros,  (operate  farm  In 
Liberty  County,  Mont.).  Eu- 
gene. Oreg $100,714.00 

Floyd     Warren.     Inc.,  ,  Hardin. 

Mont 73.  522.  00 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  any  wonder  that  the 
big  wheat  farmers,  and  the  big  cotton 
farmers,  want  to  continue  the  high  sup- 
port price  for  their  products  they  sell  to 
the  Government  at  the  expanse  of  all 
the  small  farmers  of  the  Nation? 

The  Congress  has  had  to  appropriate 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  up 
to  August  11,  1955,  $12  billion  to  carry  on 
these  programs.  I  am  one  who  insists 
that  the  Congress  put  a  drastic  limit  on 
the  amount  of  loans  permitted  to  any  one 
producer  of  farm  products.  It  was  the 
intent  of  the  law  to  protect  the  average 
and  small  farmer.  I  hope  Congress  will 
take  such  action. 

THE    HOC    MARKET 

Let  me  show  you,  very  simply,  that 
overproduction  of  hogs,  just  as  overpro- 
duction of  wheat,  drove  down  and  de- 
moralized the  hog  market.  Here  again 
are  authentic  figures: 

In  1950,  under  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration, the  yearly  average  price  for  all 
hogs  was  $18  per  hundredweight;  in  1951, 
due  to  the  Korean  war,  the  price  went  up 
a  httle.  and  the  yearly  average  was  $20 
per  hundredweight;  in  1952.  under  the 
last  year  of  the  Truman  administration, 
the  yearly  average  price  was  down  to 
$17.80  per  hundredweight.  Now,  let  us 
see  how  much  better  the  farmers  did 
with  their  hogs  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration: 

The  yearly  average  price  for  1953  was 
$21.40  per  hundredweight — quite  a  bit 
higher;  in  1954,  the  yearly  average  price 
was  $21.60  per  hundredweight.  In  fact 
the  farmers  did  so  well  on  hogs  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration  that  too 
many  farmers  began  to  raise  more  pigs 
and  more  hogs.  The  farmers  increased 
their  last  three  pig  crops,  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  over  12  per- 
cent above  normal — which  brought  about 
such  a  surplus  that  in  the  third  week  of 
October  1955,  34  percent  more  hogs  were 
shipped  to  the  market  that  week  than  in 
the  same  week  of  the  prior  year. 

Hogs  have  kept  coming  on  the  market 
at  a  higher  rate  than  a  year  ago,  and, 
while  prices  have  recovered  some,  they 
will  not  recover  sufficiently  until  less 
hogs  are  raised,  and  the  consumption  of 
poik  more  nearly  meets  production. 

THE   SOIL-BANK    PLAN 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  direct  my  clos- 
ing remarks  to  the  pror>osed  soil-bank 
plan.  I  believe  no  organization  in  the 
United  States  from  practical  experience 
in  farming  has  greater  knowledge  as  to 
what  legislation  is  needed  to  bring  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  farmers  than  does 
1,600,000  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

No  organization  over  the  years  has 
made  such  a  continuous  study  of  farm 
production  and  the  farmers'  problem  as 
have  the  officials  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
from  the  township  and  county  level  up 
to  the  State  and  national  level.  I  am 
generally  in  favor  of  the  program  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  now  so  ably  led 


by  Its  President,  Charles  B.  Shiiman, 
which  would  bring  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  in  line  with  the  Eisenhower 
farm  program. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  to  take  many  mil- 
lions of  acres  out  of  production  by  the 
soil-bank  provision,  the  emergency  90- 
percent  high-support  provision,  written 
into  this  Senate  bill — increasing  produc- 
tion— should  be  replaced  with  the  flexi- 
ble price-support  program,  because  it  is 
inconsistent,  and  would  defeat  what  the 
soil-bank  provision  seeks  to  accomplish. 

As  an  illusti  ation :  Going  back  to  the 
90  percent  rigid  supports  which  would 
pile  up  the  surpluses  higher  and  higher, 
is  like  eating  more  green  apples  to  cure 
a  stomachache  caused  in  the  first  place 
by  eating  green  apples. 

In  the  soil -bank  proposal,  we  must  take 
out  of  production  a  sufficient  number  of 
acres  to  substantially  cut  back  produc- 
tion of  basic  crops  and  make  certain  such 
acres  cannot  be  used  for  crop  produc- 
tion— not  even  for  grazing.  The  ques- 
tion of  compulsory  compliance  should  be 
given  earnest  consideration.  The  legis- 
lation must  be  definitely  spelled  out  with 
enough  teeth  in  it  to  assure  strict  com- 
pliance, if  we  are  to  gain  the  objectives 
sought. 

DIVERTED  ACRES 

Diverted  acres  must  be  properly  con- 
trolled. I  point  this  out  because  over 
16  million  acres  of  land  diverted  from 
wheat  and  cotton  have  been  planted  to 
feed  grains  competitive  with  corn  in  Uie 
last  2  years.  These  millions  of  acres 
have  produced  approximately  800  mil- 
lion bushels  of  feed  grain.  This  produc- 
tion on  diverted  acres  has  resulted  in 
controls  of  corn,  even  though  com  did 
not  increase  its  own  planting.  Com 
farmers  in  Illinois  and  adjoining  States 
have  been  the  direct  victims  of  these 
unsound  Government  policies  that  have 
cost  the  farmers  millions  of  dollars  each 
year. 

Illinois  wheat  farmers,  with  their  small 
acreage  allotments,  and  Illinois  com  and 
livestock  producers  have  both  suffered 
over  the  past  few  years  because  of  the 
high  wheat  and  cotton  price  supports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe,  as  all  farmers 
do,  that  the  farmer  should  have  full  100 
percent  parity  in  the  market  place.  You 
cannot  guarantee  the  farmer,  or  anyone 
in  any  business.  100  percent  of  parity, 
as  everyone  must  admit  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  bring  such  a  condition  about 
if  it  were  attempted  by  law. 

The  farmer  generally  can  receive  100 
percent  parity  for  his  work  and  produc- 
tion if  his  production  is  kept  in  line  with 
consumption  demand.  We  want  to  help 
the  farmer,  by  legislation,  out  of  his  pres- 
ent trouble  until  these  excessive  sur- 
pluses can  be  disposed  of  and  until  for- 
eign export  markets  can  again  be  built 
up  and  until  the  increase  in  population 
will  make  a  ready  demand  for  the  farm- 
ers' products.  The  farmer  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  receive  for  his  work  and 
commodities  100  percent  of  parity  with- 
out going  to  the  Government  for  a  90- 
percent  suppwrt-price  loan. 

This  is  the  objective  of  the  Elsenhower 
farm  program. 


t. 


<O.Ti! 
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SENATE 

Monday,  March  5, 1956 

(Legistative   dajf  of  Friday,   March   2, 
19S6) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Shepherd  of  our  souls,  who 
dost  neither  slumber  nor  sleep,  we  come 
yearning  that  Thy  completeness  may 
flow  'round  our  incompleteness,  and 
around  our  restlessness  Thy  rest. 
Though  our  faces  are  shadowed  by  the 
tragedies  that  darken  the  earth,  we  lift 
them  in  faith  to  the  light  that  no  dark- 
ness can  put  out.  As  we  spend  our  years 
like  a  tale  that  is  told,  may  it  be  to  the 
last  page  a  record  of  service  well  done,  of  - 
duty  faced  without  flinching,  of  honor 
unsullied,  and  of  far  horizons  of  progre.ss 
and  achievement  that  ever  beckon,  as  we 
fare  forth  toward  journey's  end;  and 
then  when  comes  the  twilight  and  the 
evening  star,  and  our  working  day  is 
done,  grant  us  a  safe  lodging  and  a  holy 
rest,  and  peace  at  the  last:  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 


passed  th«  following  bills,  in  which  it  re« 
quested  the  concurrence  of  tlie  Senate: 

H.  R.  9428.  An  act  to  provide  for  th«  pro« 
curement  of  medical  and  dental  officers  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  AJr  Force,  and  Public  Healtii 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  0429.  An  act  to  provide  medical  care 
for  dependents  of  membiers  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

H.  R.  9428.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement medical  and  dental  officers  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  POrce.  and  Public  Health 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.  R  9429.  An  act  to  provide  medical  care 
for  dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER   FOR   TRANSACTION    OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.«:k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
the  customary  morning  hour  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business,  with  the 
usual  2-minute  limitation  on  speeches. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


partment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  cerUln  aliens.  u>gether  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of 
law  as  to  each  alien  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ' 

Okanttng  or  Am^iCATTONS  roa  Poimanxnt 
Residence  Pilxo  by  Ckstain  Auens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  the 
applications  for  permanent  residence  filed  by 
certain  aMens.  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  as 
to  each  alien  and  the  reasons  for  granting 
such  applications  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CoNsnucnoN  or  TERMiwrs  Dam,  Ti;lakk 

COUNTT,  CALir. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers fur  Civil  Works.  Department  of  the 
Army,  relating  to  construction  of  the  Termi- 
nus Dam.  Tijlare  County.  Calif,  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

TTimTD  Statts  Senat«. 
Prksident  pro  temporf. 
Wa.'^hington.  D.  C,  March  5.  1956. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
1  appoint  Hon.  Alben  W.  Barklet.  a  Senator 
from  the  .State  of  Kentucky,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during;  my  absence. 
Waltfr   F.   George. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    BARKLEY    thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Ellender.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
March  2,  1956.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Tribbe.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
X)re  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
rom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
vere  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
:  nittees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
he  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
<lerks.  announced  that  the  House  had 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENl  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  on    Contracts    Negotiated   bt    Na- 
tional  AovisoRT    CoMMrrm    roa    Acao- 

N  ACTIOS 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  during  the 
6-month  period  ended  December  31.  1955. 
no  contracts  were  negotiated  by  that  Com- 
mittee under  the  provisions  of  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Reports  or  International  Cooperation 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Mu- 
tual Defense  .Assistance  Control,  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
sixth  and  seventh  reports  of  that  Admin- 
istration, entitled  "Soviet  Bloc  Economic  Ac- 
tivities In  the  Free  World."  for  the  second 
half  of  1954.  and  "Soviet  Deterrents  to  In- 
creased Foreign  Trade."  for  the  first  half  of 
1955  (With  accompanying  reports);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreij^n  Relations. 

Report  or  Administrator  or  Retucxx  Relict 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1953  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman,  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Centennial  Commission.  New 
York.  N.  Y..  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
the  operations  of  that  Commission,  for  the 
celebration  In  1958  of  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  or  CuTAUt 
Aliens 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration   and    Naturalization    Service,    De- 


PETllIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore : 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Young  Re- 
publicans of  California,  at  Palo  Alto.  Calif., 
relating  to  the  adminl.stratlou's  efforU  to 
preserve  peace,  and  so  forth:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  fV>rel^»n  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  city  and  county  of  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  relating  to  the  Issuance  of  ob- 
ligation t>onds  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain public  works;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Olympla  Council 
394.  Knights  of  Columbus.  Flushing.  N.  Y  . 
favoring  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
Brlcker  amendment,  relatln?  to  the  treaty- 
makini;  power;  to  the  Committee  on  tta« 
Judiciary. 

SEGREGATION      IN      THE      PUBLIC 
,'    SCHOOLS— CONCURRENT      RESO- 
LUTION OP  MISSISSIPPI  LEGISLA- 
TURE 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  hold 
here  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  Senate  Con- 
.current  Resolution  125.  recently  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
5is5ippl.  The  resolution  deals  with  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
•^of  the  United  Stales  on  the  question  of 
segregation  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  speaks 
for  itself.  It  is  a  resolution  of  firm  re- 
solve. It  is  the  resolve  of  a  deeply  hurt 
people  who  are  hit  harder  than  any  other 
group  of  the  Nation  by  the  usurped 
power  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  school  segregation  cases. 

This  resolution  represents  the  Arm  re- 
solve of  the  group  of  people  in  Missis- 
sippi who  now  carry  the  main  burden 
of  publi^.  education  for  our  white  and 
colored  pedple.  The  future  of  public  ed- 
ucation in  Mississippi  rests  largely  on 
this  group  and  the  people  for  whom 
they  speak. 

This  is  the  firm  resolve  of  the  people 
of  my  State  asking  the  Concress  to  sub- 
mit a  coniiitutional  amendment  in  the 
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affirmative,  clearly  stating  that  the 
power  over  public  education  has  never 
been  surrendered  by  the  States,  and  that 
the  States  still  have  their  rights  and 
powers  to  control  their  public  schools 
and  other  State  institutions  of  learning. 

The  resolution  flnnly  declares  the 
State  will  take  all  appropriate  and  con- 
stitutional measures  to  void  the  illegal 
encroachments  on  its  powers,  and  calls 
on  other  States  to  join  in  reversing  this 
trend  of  judicial  lejjislation  that  usurps 
powers  reserved  to  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Mississippi 
speak  from  their  deep  inner  feelings  and 
principles.  They  arc  not  bluffing.  They 
see  b  po.ssible  repetition  of  much  that 
ha.s  happened  there  almost  90  years  ago. 
But  they  are  not  afraid.  They  calmly 
face  the  days  and  the  problems  ahead. 

The  following  words  of  Governor  Cole- 
man on  his  inauguiation.  January  17, 
1956.  addressed  to  tho?e  of  the  Nation 
outside  Mi.ssi.ssippi,  represent  the  think- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  our  great  State: 

With  the  Indulgence  of  those  present,  I 
should  like  now  to  address  a  word  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Nation.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  during  the  next  *4  years  the  full 
weight  of  the  g<jvcrnment  will  unfailingly 
be  used  to  the  end  that  Mississippi  will  be  a 
•State  of  law  and  not  of  violence.  I  want 
to  remind  you  that  for  over  90  years  the 
white  ai>d  the  Negro  people  of  Mississippi 
have  lived  side  by  side  In  peace  and  har- 
mony. I  would  like  you.  our  Iriends  out- 
side Mlsblsrippl.  to  know  that  the  great  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  white  people  of 
MiuUsippt  are  not  now  guilty  and  never  In- 
tend to  be  guilty  of  any  murder,  violence, 
or  any  other  urungdoins;  tr>ward  anyone. 
History  shows  that  the  first  white  man  ever 
to  be  legally  hanged  In  MlsEishippl  was  exe- 
cuted lor  the  miuder  of  a  Nt-^ro  slave.  I 
repeat  Uiat  while  we.  the  people  of  Mlsbls- 
slppl.  are  unalterably  determined  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  and  Justice  th.-tt  the  necessary 
rules  of  society  shall  be  maintained,  we  do 
not  any  more  approve  of  viuitnce  and  law- 
les.-nesa  than  you  do. 

We  ask  you  to  remember  that  by  reason 
of  the  numbers  Involved,  this  problem  Is 
more  acute  here  than  in  any  other  State 
In  the  Union.  It  Is  not  something  which  can 
be  viewed  with  comp'acency  or  Ignored,  and 
if  you  lived  In  Mi.<isiMlppl  and  knew  the  full 
suuation.  you  would  look  upon  it  as  we  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Missis- 
sippi Legislature  for  its  timely  efforts  to 
protect  and  prc.'-erve  the  powers  and 
ri!;hts  of  the  Stale  against  usurpation  by 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  for  Its  sane 
and  .sensible  appeal  to  other  States  for 
like  action.  I  support,  them  in  their 
move. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  heed  the 
nppeal  of  the  State  of  Mi.^.^i.s^ippi  and 
other  States  to  stop  the  encroachments 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary  upon  the  powers 
of  U;e  States,  including  the  proposal  of 
.<=ubmitting  an  amendment  to  the  States 
for  ratification. 

I  a.'=k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  included  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
and  that  the  resolution  itself  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 


The  ooDCurrent  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  125 

Concurrent  resolution  condemning  and  pro- 
testing the  usurpation  and  encroachment 
on  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and   declaring   that   Its   decisions  of   May 
17,  1954.  and  May  31,  1955,  and  all  similar 
decisions  are  In  violation  of  the  Constl- 
txnions  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and   are   therefore  uncon- 
stitutional and  of  no  lawful  effect  with- 
in  the   territorial    limits  of   the  State   of 
Mississippi;    declaring    that    a    contest    of 
povrers   has   arisen   between   the   State   of 
Mississippi   and  said  Supreme  Court  and 
Invoking    the   historic   doctrine   of   Inter- 
position to  protect  the  sovereienty  of  this 
and   the  other  States  of  the  IJnlon;   and 
calling  on  our  sister  States  and  the  Con- 
gress for  redress  of  ^levances  as  provided 
by  law;  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi    unequivocally    expresses    a    firm 
determination  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the 
constitution  of  this  State,  against  every  at- 
tempt, whether  foreign  or  domestic,  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, embodied  In  our  basic  law  by  which 
this   Government    was    established,    and    by 
which  Uie  liberty  of  the  people  and  the  sov- 
ereignty   of    the    States.     In     their     proper 
spheres,  have  been  long  protected  and  guar- 
anteed; 

That  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  ex- 
plicitly and  peremptorily  declares  and  main- 
tains that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
crnmer.t  emanate  solely  from  the  compact, 
to  which  the  States  are  principals,  as  limited 
by  the  plain  sense  and  long  recognized  in- 
tention of  the  Inrtrument  creating  that 
compact; 

That  the  Legislature  cf  Mississippi  firmly 
aFscrts  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  limited,  and  valid  only  to  the 
extent  that  these  powers  have  been  con- 
ferred as  enumerated  In  the  compact  to 
which  the  various  States  assented  originally 
ar.d  to  which  the  States  have  consented  lu 
subsequent   amendments   validly   ratified; 

That  the  inherent  nature  of  this  basic 
compact,  apparent  upon  Its  face,  is  that  the 
ratifying  States,  parties  thereto,  have 
agreed  voluntarily  to  confer  certain  of  their 
sovereign  rights,  but  only  epecific  sovereign 
rights,  to  a  Federal  Government  thus  con- 
stituted: and  that  all  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  have  been 
rcFerved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
l>eople. 

TTiat  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  at  no 
time,  through  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  its  right  to  educate  and 
nurture  Its  youth  and  Its  power  and  right 
of  control  over  Its  schools,  colleges,  educa- 
tional and  other  public  Institutions  and  fa- 
cllltiefs.  and  to  prescribe  the  rules,  regula- 
tions and  conditions  under  which  they  shall 
be  conducted; 

That  the  aggrandizement  of  powers  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  grown  far  beyond 
that  ever  conceived  by  the  authors  of  our 
Constitution,  that  the  seizure  and  concen- 
tration therein  cf  powers  not  granted  by 
the  compact  under  which  the  several  States 
entered  this  Union,  and  particularly  that  by 
which  Mississippi  entered  the  Union  on  De- 
cember 10.  1817,  threaten  to  reduce  these 
sovereign  States  to  mere  satellites,  and  to 
subject  us  to  the  tyranny  of  centralized 
government,  so  rightfully  abhorred  by  the 
founders,  and  for  the  prevention  of  which 
they  exercised  their  finest  genius; 


Th»t  in  late  yetirs  the  encroachment  upon 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  and  of  tha 
people  has  grown  apace,  and  the  proponents 
of  the  acts  of  encroachment  have  grown  so 
emboldened  that  not  one  of  the  sister  States 
and  Its  people  have  escaped  the  oppressive 
hand  thereof:  In  the  destruction  of  their 
vested  property  rights;  abridgments  of  their 
liberties;  control  of  their  Institutions,  habits, 
manners,  and  morals  by  centralized  bu- 
reaucratic instrumentalities;  and  in  fact  by 
various  wrongful  and  obtrusive  acts,  too 
numerous  to  be  here  documented,  but  so 
consistently  characterized  by  an  oppressive 
course  of  action  so  as  to  seriously  threaten 
to  completely  destroy  our  constitutional 
processes  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
Ideologies  foreign  to  the  soil  of  our  beloved 
land; 

That  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
our  people  is  the  reverent  respect  for  and 
obedience  to  the  courts  of  law  and  Justice, 
and  that  which  more  than  any  other  has  en- 
nobled our  Institutions  of  government,  and 
ought  to  be  challenged  only  with  the  most 
dreadful  reluctance,  still  it  should  be 
solemnly  and  firmly  declared  that  the  hand 
of  tyranny  ought  to  be  stayed  from  what- 
soever source  it  might  strike; 

That  we  profess  an  undying  attachment  to 
and  a  warm  regard  and  respect  for  the  sister 
States,  and  for  this  Union,  which,  through 
unwarranted  and  unconstitutional  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  is  fastly  being  dissolved 
by  usurpation  of  powers  reserved  to  the 
States  and  transferring  them  to  an  all-power- 
ful centralized  Government  which,  unless 
halted,  will  reduce  the  States  to  Impotent 
vassals,  sheared  cf  all  rights  and  powers 
except  those  received  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
Federal  Government; 

That  a  question  cf  contested  power  has 
arisen;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  asserts,  for  its  part,  that  the  States 
did  in  fact  prohibit  unto  themselves  the 
power  to  maintain  racially  separate  public 
Institutions,  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  for 
lU  part  asserts  that  It  and  Its  sister  States 
have  never  delegated  such  rights; 

That  the  flagrant  assertion  upon  the  part 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
accompanied  by  threats  of  coercion  and  com- 
pulsion against  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
Union,  constitutes  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and 
dangerous  attempt  by  the  Court  to  usurp  the 
exercise  of  powers  not  granted  to  it; 

That  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  asserts 
that  whenever  the  Federal  Government  at- 
tempts to  engage  in  the  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not  granted 
to  it.  the  States  who  are  parties  to  the  com- 
pact have  the  right,  and  are  In  duty  bound, 
to  lnterp>ose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  re- 
spective limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and 
liberties  appertaining  to  them; 

That  failure  on  the  part  of  this  State  thus 
to  assert  its  clear  rights  would  be  construed 
as  acquiescence  in  the  surrender  thereof,  and 
that  such  submissive  acquiescence  to  the 
seizure  of  one  right  would  Inthe  end  lead 
to  the  surrender  of  all  rights,  and  Inevitably 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  States  into  one 
sovereignty,  contrary  to  the  sacred  compact 
by  which  this  Union  of  States  was  created; 

That  the  question  of  contested  power  as- 
serted in  this  resolution  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  Court  to  determine  because 
the  Court  itself  seeks  to  usurp  the  powers 
which  have  been  reserved  to  the  States,  and. 
therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Judgment  of  all  of  the  parties  to  the  compact 
must  be  sought  to  resolve  the  question;  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  not  a  party  to  this  com- 
pact, but  a  creature  of  the  compact,  and  the 
question  of  contested  power  cannot  be  settled 
by  the  creature  seeking  to  usurp  the  power, 
but  by  the  parties  to  the  compact  who  are 
the  people  of  the  respective  States  in  whom 
ultimate  sovereignty  finally  reposes;  be  it 
further 
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JUfohMtf.  That  IB  ordar  that  relief  be  ob- 
tained end  the  wrongs  and  Injuries  Inflicted 
be  allerlated.  we  Invite  all  of  our  sister  States 
to  Join  In  taking  such  steps  as  are  neceesary 
to  settle  tHe  grave  qxiestlon  of  contested 
sovereignty  herein  raised:  the  State  of  lils« 
slsalppl  declaree  that  the  Congress  has  the 
duty  and  authority  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  States  from  the  unwarranted  encroach- 
ment upon  their  reserved  powers  to  govern 
the  Internal  and  domestic  affairs  of  the 
States:  the  State  of  Mississippi  further  as- 
serts that  the  Congress  has.  on  many  oc- 
easlons  In  the  pitst.  curbed  the  attempted  en- 
croachment by  the  Judiciary  upon  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  government, 
and  It  la  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
likewise  to  protect  the  States  when  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  privileges  are  endan- 
fered. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  declaree  emphatl- 
eally  that  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Nation 
have  never  surrendered  their  rights  and  pow- 
ers to  control  their  public  schools,  colleges, 
and  other  public  Institutions:  therefore, 
when  an  attempt  Is  made  to  usurp  theee 
powers,  the  people  of  Mississippi  object  and 
refuee  to  be  ao  deprived,  reminding  the  Con- 
grees  that  the  preeervatlon  of  this  Union  of 
Statee,  as  the  coaipact  Intended  It  should  be, 
depends  upon  the  preeervatlon  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States. 

The  compact  Intended  ours  to  be  a  Oov- 
•mment  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
above  all,  a  Oovemment  by  the  people;  If 
the  right  to  govern  and  control  the  local 
affairs  to  decide  questlohs  of  public  health, 
morals,  education,  and  safety  are  taken  from 
the  States,  then  a  fatal  blow  has  been  dealt 
Stats  sovereignty  and  the  States  are  nothing 
more  than  vassal  provinces,  subject  to  a  Cen- 
tral Oovemment. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  declares  that  It  Is 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  a  State  to  object 
to  the  aforesaid  Invasion  of  Its  rights  and 
does  hereby  Interpoee  Its  sovereignty  to  pro- 
tect these  rlghU;  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
grsas  to  halt  such  practices  snd  save  these 
rlghU:  and  If  such  cannot  be  obtained  other 
than  by  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, we  appeal  to  the  Congress.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  granted  under  article  5  of 
the  Constitution,  to  Initiate  and  submit  an 
appropriate    amendment    direct    to    the    48 
States  for  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
legislatures  thereof,  declaring  that  the  States 
have  never  surrendered  their  rights  and  pow- 
ers to  control  their  public  schools,  colleges, 
and  other  public  Institutions  and  facilities 
to  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  but  such  powers  are 
reserved  to  the  States:  and  until  such  time 
as  these  wrongs  are  righted,  we  do  hereby 
declare  the  decisions  and  order  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  of  May  17, 
1954.  and  May  31.  1966,  to  be  a  usiupaUon  of 
power  reserved  to  the  several  sutes  and  do 
declare,  as  a  matter  of  right,  that  said  de- 
cisions are  In  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  therefore,  are  considered  uncon- 
stitutional. Invalid  and  of  no  lawful  effect 
within  the  confines  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
We  declare,  further,  our  firm  intention  to 
take  all  appropriate  measures  honorably  and 
constitutionally  available  to  us.  to  void  this 
Illegal  encroachment  upon  our  rights,  and 
we  do  hereby  \irge  our  sister  States  to  take 
prompt  and  dellberata  action  to  check  fur- 
ther encroachment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  Judicial  legislation,  upon  the 
reserved  powers  of  all  States. 

The  Governor  of  Mississippi  is  respectfully 
requeeted  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reeolu- 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  United  Statee. 
the  Governor  of  each  of  the  other  States. 
and  to  the  Members  of  Congrees  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  Uimm  (for  hlmMlf  and  tit. 
SaLTOMerau.) : 
Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee: 

"Reeolutlons  memorializing  Congrees  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defenee  to  prevent  the 
reduction  of  prodtictlon  and  personnel 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal 

"Whereas  the  preeent  administration  plan 
Is  to  reduce  the  production  and  personnel  of 
the  9100  million  ordnance  plant.  Watertown 
Arsenal.  In  Watertown.  Mass.;  snd 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  house  of 
representatlvee  believe  In  industrial  pre- 
paredness for  modem  war  with  the  most 
scientific  weapons  to  maintain  peace  In  theee 
times:  and 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
giving  Important  gulded-mlssUe  and  new- 
weapons  work  to  private  Industrial  firms 
which  do  not  have  the  know-how,  adding 
additional  tax  burden  to  American  cltlsens; 
and 

•Whereas  Watertown  Arsenal  and  the  New 
England  area  la  noted  for  Its  skilled  artisans, 
technicians  and  scientific  personnel  and  is 
the  center  of  the  world's  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  electronic  educational  and  training 
facilities:  snd 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  the  115  million  annual 
payroll  of  Watertown  Arsenal  In  this  area 
would  drastically  add  to  the  economic  plight 
of  an  already  Injured  New  England  economy: 
and 

"Whereas  the  present  and  proposed  future 
cutbacks  In  work  at  Watertown  arsenal  Is  al- 
ready harming  and  will  further  economically 
damage  the  small-business  structiire  In  New 
England:  and 

"Whereas  Watertown  Arsenal  Is  capable 
and  ready  to  produce  guided  missiles  and  the 
new  family  of  defense  weapons;  and 

"Whereas  the  skill  of  the  scientists  and 
technicians  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  who 
have  pioneered  In  major  metallurgical  and 
scientific  developments  for  decades,  hsve 
won  national  and  International  acclaim;  and 

"Whereas  the  dissipation  of  these  highly 
skilled  ordnance  artisans  and  workers  dur- 
ing these  uncertain  times  will  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  defense  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole;  and 

"Whereas  the  house  of  representatives  find 
irreconcilable  an  increased  national  defense 
budget  request  in  the  billions  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  while  being  without  any  pro- 
duction planning  and  intelligent  utiliza- 
tion for  Watertown  Arsenal's  9100  million 
modernized  plant,  machine  tools,  foundry, 
assembly  buildings  and  laboratories  with  the 
finest  scientific  testing  equipment,  staff, 
skills,  and  know-how;  and 

"Whereas  the  house  of  representatives  find 
it  unreasonable  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  taxpayers,  the  ignor- 
ing and  sinking  of  vital  ordnance  planta  in 
New  England:  Therefore  be  It 

••Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  urgently  requests  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  re- 
duction of  production  and  personnel  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  Etefense 
rescind  any  order  or  plan  to  reduce  produc- 
tion and  personnel  at  the  vitally  important 
Watertown  Arsenal  ordnance  installation, 
and  provide  it  with  work  in  the  gulded-mls- 
slle  and  new-weapons  field  from  already  ap- 
propriated funds  of  the  defense  budget,  thus 
working  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  and  be  it  fiu^her 

"Resolved.  That  copiee  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Statee.  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  presiding  ofllcer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress,  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth." 


UTHXTANIAN,  INDEPDnJENCE^ 
PRCXX.AMATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanlmoua  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RkcoRo.  two  proclamations  issued  in 
Boston.  Mass..  on  the  occasion  of  the 
38th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mations were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRo.  as  follows: 

PaOCLAMATION  BT  HiS  KXCKLLKHCT  CHBWriAir 

A.  Hnm.  Govxawoa.  thx  Commomwxalth 
OF  MAaaacHUsirra 

Whereas  the  Lithuanlsn  Taryba  In  Vllna 
on  February  16.  1918.  proclaimed  to  the  world 
in  the  oldeet  living  European  language  the 
rebirth  of  a  free  and  Independent  Lathuania 
after  120  years  of  Russian  occupaUon;   and 

Whereas  Lithuania  diu-lng  a  score  of  yeara 
of  independence  demonstrated  her  abUlty  to 
advance,  grow  and  prosper,  and  to  become  an 
active  member  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithtianlan  origin 
or  descent  have  helped  this  country  to  estab- 
lish its  independence  and  then  contributed 
their  share  In  the  development  of  ita  natural 
reeources.  Industry,  and  life:  and 

Whereas  Lithuania  with  her  sister  repub- 
lics of  Latvia  and  Estonia  were  the  first  to 
disappear  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  snd  to 
suffer  and  expoee  the  aggressive  Imperialism 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  thus  to  apprize  the 
world  of  the  alms  and  technique  of  commu- 
nism: and 

Whereas  this  country  has  demonstrated 
our  sincere  devotion  to  freedom,  liberty,  and 
Justice  by  not  recognizing  the  Communist 
occupation  of  Lithuania  and  most  recently 
in  the  message  of  President  Elsenhower  to 
Bulganln  that  the  enslaved  people  should  be 
freed  for  genuine  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
continues  to  recognize  the  Envoy  Extrsordi- 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  the 
consuls  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  and  to 
aesxire  the  brave  Lithuanian  people  that  they 
are  not  alone  in  their  strtiggle  against  com- 
munism. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Christian  A  Herter.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setu.  being  mindful  of  the  respect  and  sym- 
pathy of  our  citizens  for  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, do  hereby  deslgnste  and  proclaim 
Thursday.  February  IS.  198«.  as  Republic  of 
Lithuania  Day  in  Massachusetta,  and  I  do  / 
hereby  request  all  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth to  Join  with  our  neighbors  of  Lithu- 
anian ancestry  and  descent  In  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  liberty  and  freedom  will  again 
be  theirs  to  celebrate  on  Independence  day 
with  Its  completa  connotation  and  glory. 

Given  at  the  executive  chamber  in  Boston, 
this  8th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1956.  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  180th. 

^y  His  Excellency  the  Governor: 

Christiaiv  a.  Hxrrxa. 
Eowaao  J.  Cxonin. 
Secretary  of  the  Commontoealth. 

Proclamation — RRrtraLic  of  LrrRuama  Day, 
FxaRUART  16. 1956 

A  year  ago  today,  it  was  my  pleasure  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Boeton  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation on  the  occasion  of  the  37th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Independence  of  Lithuania. 

On  that  occasion  I  noted  the  tragic  facta 
Of  the  oppression  snd  Incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania Into  the  orbit  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

As  we  recall  the  early  history  of  our  own 
country,  our  experiences  were  similar.  Tet, 
however  great  were  the  hardshlpe  of  our 
forebears,  how  enduring  and  trying  their  suf- 
ferings,  the   knowledge    that   at   one   time 
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America  would  t>e  free  and  a  fine  country 
to  live  in.  was  never  loet  from  mind. 

On  thU  38th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
independence  there  is  little  catue  for  rejoic- 
ing or  celebration,  but  every  Lithuanian  may 
recall  with  pride  the  glories  of  Llthuanta 
during  the  middle  ages  and  under  Vytautas, 
they  were  the  foremost  state  of  all  Europe. 
No  people  in  aU  the  world  have  ever  given 
more  convincing  evidence  of  their  capacity 
for  successful  self-government  than  xhit  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  following  their  independ- 
ence 38  years  ago. 

One  may  be  sure  that  the  brave  people  of 
Lithuania  are  determined  that  they  shall 
not  be  subjugated.  We  pay  deserved  trlbuta 
today  to  these  Lithuanians  whose  persever- 
ance and  continued  reelstance  to  commu- 
nism will  one  day  reetore  their  homeland  to 
the  status  of  a  free  and  Independent  nation. 

Now.  therefore.  I,  John  B.  Hynes.  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
16th  dsy  of  February  1956.  to  be  Republic  of 
Lithuania  Day  and  urge  the  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Boston  to  cooperate  In  the  obeervance 
of  this  occasion. 

John  B.  Hyncs, 
Mayor  o)  Boston. 

Attest: 

WALT0  J.  Mai,u>t, 

City  Clerk. 


REPORTS  OF  A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dello  A.  Loo  Murgas  (Rept.  No.  1610): 

S.  1240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Imre  de 
Cholnoky  (Rept.  No.  1611); 

S.  1701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  HUdegard 
Sllvonen  (Rept.  No.  1612): 

S  1733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanislaw 
Argaslnskl   (Rept.  No.   1613): 

S.  1900.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Agnes 
BlaU   (Junko  Furakawa)    (Rept.  No.   1616): 

S.  2103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anke  Naber 
(Rept.  No.  1617): 

S.  2243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Boone 
Lacson   (Rept.  No.  1618) ; 

S.  2327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Takako  Iba 
(Rept    No.  1619): 

S  2371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Black,  also  known  as  Joseph  Clark  (Rept.  No. 
1620); 

S.  2381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mah- 
mood    SaJJadl    (Rept.   No.    1621): 

S.  2399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hua-Tung 
Lee  (Gordon  Lee)  and  his  wife.  Chl-Wan 
Mow  Lee  (Jane  Lee)    (Rept.  No.  1622); 

S.  2414.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Una  Diaz 
(Rept.  No.   1623);   and 

H.  R  3037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jakob 
Hass.  Rosa  Haas,  and  Mala  Hass  (Rept.  No. 
1615). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1762.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rudolf  Frlta 
Llermann    (Rept.  No.    1614). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Richard  H.  Levet,  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  district  Judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  vice  John  C.  Knox; 
and 

Justin  C.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  dUtrlct  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  New  York,  vice  John  Knight. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KNOWLAND: 
8.3361.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Yamato 
Masatsugu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  rVES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Arxorr, 

Mr.  BnrDER.  Mr.   Purtelx,  and  Mr. 

BX7SH) : 

8.3352.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 

on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 

by  employers  having  employees  engaged  in 

commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 

commerce,  and  to  provide  procedures  for  as- 

sUtlng  employees  In  coUectlng  wages  lost  by 

reason  of  any  such  discrimination:    to  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ives  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  xmder 

a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BRICKER: 
8.  3353.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  village  of  Carey.  Ohio:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  THYE: 
S.  3364.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Jelena 
Simlcevlc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
8.  3356.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  to  owners 
of  housing  accommodations  on  farms  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  acquisition  of  ade- 
quate facilities  for  providing  and  iislng  water 
in  such  accommodations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlculttire  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JoHMSOM  of  Texas ) : 
8. 3366.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  or  his  designee  to  convey  a  240.66- 
acre  tract  of  land  situated  near  the  city  of 
Grand  Prairie.  In  Dallas  County,  Tex.,  to  the 
State  of  Texas:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pastore) : 
8.  3357.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army    to    convey    certain    property    located 
at   Boeton   Neck.   Narragansett,   Washington 
County,  R.  I.,  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  3368.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Hewey 
Malachi  Mackey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3359.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
Jore  CoUlns;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kerr)  : 
8.3300.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  a  certain  tract  of  land  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  use  as  a  part  of  the  Fort  8U1 
MUitary  Reservation,  Fort  Sill.  Okla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  3361.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Egbert 
Carlsson;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY    (for  himself.  Mr. 
HuMPHRXT.  Mr.  THxraMOND,  and  Mr. 

COTTON) : 

8.3362.  A  bill  to  simplify  accounting,  fa- 
cilitate the  payment  of  obligations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  * 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kekmedt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

5.3363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlroelav 
Slovak;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

8.3364.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Mario  Bettlnzoli;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  UAOffXJBOS  (by  request) : 
8. 3365.  A  bin  to  amend  section  410  of  the 
Interstate  Conuneroe  Act,   as  amended,   to 
change   the   requirementa   for   obtaining   a 
freight-forwarder  permit; 

8.  3366.  A  bill  to  amend  section  400  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  contracta  between  freight  for- 
warders and  railroads  for  the  movement  of 
trailers  on  flatcars;  and 

S.  3367,  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  relationships  between  freight  fc«'- 
warders  and  other  common  carriers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FEDERALLY 
OWNED  LANDS  FOR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PURPOSES 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  224),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  (A)  that  after  the 
date  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 
no  agreement  shall  be  entered  Into  by  any 
department,  agency,  or  InstrumentaUty  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  rental  or 
leasing  of  any  lands  under  Ita  Jiulsdlctlon 
to  any  private  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration, if  such  lands  are  to  be  used  by 
such  person,  association,  or  corporation  for 
any  agricultural  purpose,  except  grazing,  and 
(B)  that  when  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  lands  under  Ita  Jurisdiction  which  are  In 
excess  to  Ita  needs  and  which  are  suitable 
for  agricultural  use,  such  lands  should  be 
dlE;>osed  of  In  accordance  with  the  existing 
laws  providing  for  the  disposition  of  fed- 
eraUy  owned  real  i»x>perty. 


FEDERAL  EQUAL  PAY  ACT 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  junior  Senator  frcnn  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Allott],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender],  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush  and 
Mr.  PuRTELL],  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrirai- 
nation  on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment 
of  wages  by  employers  having  employees 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  kept  on  the  desk  until  next.  Mon- 
day— 1  week — in  order  that  any  Senator 
who  may  care  to  associate  himself  as  a 
sponsor  may  have  that  opportunity. 

This  bill  provides  that  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  perform  the  same  work,  or 
comparable  work,  in  the  same  establish- 
ment must  be  paid  at  the  same(  rate, 
taking  into  consideration  performance 
and  length  of  service.  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
on  January  5  of  this  year  stated: 

Legislation  to  apply  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  without  discrimination 
because  of  sex  Is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  carry  out  this 
recommendation  of  the  President  to  the 
Congress. 

Although  many  States,  including  my 
own,  have  enacted  equal  pay  legislation, 
a  substantial  number  of  States  have 
failed  to  do  so.  The  establishment  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
equal  pay  legislation  would  serve  as  a 
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guide  to  all  employers  throughout  the 
country.  Women  workers,  who  con- 
stitute almost  one-third  of  the  labor 
force  In  the  United  States,  would  be  the 
principal  beneficiaries.  Moreover,  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  not  affect 
collective  bargaining  in  any  way,  but 
would  merely  protect  female  employees 
against  wage  discrimination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rkcoko,  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
short  explanation  of  its  provisicms. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  explanation  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoso. 

The  bill  (S.  3352)  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment 
of  wages  by  employers  having  employees 
engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce,  and  to  pro- 
vide procedures  for  assisting  employees 
in  collecting  wages  lost  by  reason  of  any 
such  discrimination.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Ivxs  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
tn  the  RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  b« 
cited  aa  the  "Federal  Eqiial  Pay  Act." 

rarDntca  Aito  obclasation  or  pouct 

8kc.  3.  (a)  The  Congreas  hereby  flnda  that 
the  existence  in  industries  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  tor 
commerce  of  wage  differentials  based  on 
•ex— 

(1)  depresses  wages  and  living  standards 
of  employees  necessary  fur  their  health  and 
efBdency; 

(2)  prevents  the  maximum  utilisation  of 
thm  available  labor  resources: 

<3)  tends  to  cause  labor  disputes,  thereby 
burdening,  ailoctLng,  and  obstructing  com- 
mcroe: 

<4)  burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow 
of  goods  m  commerce; 

(5)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  com* 
petition. 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  act.  through  the  exercise  by  Congress 
of  It*  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  to 
correct  the  conditions  above  referred  to  in 
such  Industries. 

vsoHtatnow  or  wjMt-UATt  oirraxMriAL  basso 

OM  SZX 


3.  t.  Mo  employer  having  employees  en. 
gaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  shall  discriminate.  In 
any  place  of  employment  In  which  his  em- 
ployeee  are  so  engaged,  between  employees  on 
the  basis  of  sex  by  paying  wages  to  any  em- 
plojree  at  a  rate  leas  tiian  the  rate  at  which 
he  pays  wages  to  employees  of  the  opposite 
•ex  for  wurk  of  comparable  character  on  Jobe 
the  performance  of  which  requires  compara- 
ble skills,  except  where  such  payment  Is  made 
pursuant  to  a  seniority  or  merit  Increase 
•jrstMn  which  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
baals  of  sex. 

AltMIIflSTXATIOIt 

Sxc.4.   (a)    The  83cretary— 

(1)  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act.  Including  regiUa- 
tlons  to  provide  standards  for  determining 
work  of  comparable  character  on  Jobs  the 
performance  of  wtiich  requires  comparable 
skills;  and 

(2)  may  investigate  and  gather  data  re- 
garding the  wages,  hours,  and  other  condi- 
tions and  practices  of  employment  In  any 


industry  subject  to  this  act,  and  may  enter 
and  Inspect  such  places  and  such  records 
(and  make  such  transcriptions  thereof), 
question  such  employees,  and  investigate 
such  facts,  conditions,  practices,  and  matters 
aa  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  determine  whether  any  person  has  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  this  act.  or  which  may 
aid  In  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act:  and 

(3)  shall  bring  all  actions  under  section  9 
to  restrain  violations  of  this  act.  Attorneys 
appointed  by,  or  under  the  authority  of.  the 
Secretary  may  appear  for  and  represent  the 
Secretary  In  any  litigation  but  all  such  liti- 
gation shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  or  In- 
vestigation provided  for  tn  this  act.  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlsison  Act  of  September 
16.  1914.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1952  edition, 
title  15.  sees.  49  and  50),  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary. 

WAGX     BXSTmmOiif     AND     LigumATKO     DAMAeXS 

Sec.  5.  Any  employer  who  violates  section 
3  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  each  employee 
affected  In  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  which 
such  employee  is  deprived  by  reason  of  such 
violation,  and  in  an  additional  equal  amount 
as  liquidated  damages:  Provided.  That  In 
any  action  brought  under  section  8  (a)  to 
recover  such  unpaid  wages,  if  the  employer 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
the  act  or  omission  giving  rise  to  such  action 
was  In  good  faith  and  tiiat  he  had  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  his  act  or  omission 
was  not  a  violation  of  section  3.  the  court 
may.  In  Its  sound  discretion,  award  no  ilqul' 
dated  damages  or  award  any  amount  thereof 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  this 
section. 

sifroscsMxirr 
Exc.  a.  (a)  Action  to  recover  any  amount 
for  which  an  employer  is  liable  under  section 
ft  may  be  maintained  In  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  by  any  one  or  more  af- 
fected employees  for  and  In  behalf  of  himself 
or  themselves  and  other  employees  similarly 
situated.  No  employee  shsll  be  a  parly  plain- 
tin  to  any  such  action  unless  he  has  given 
his  consent  in  writing  to  become  such  a  party 
and  such  consent  Is  nied  in  the  court  In 
which  such  action  Is  broiight.  The  court  In 
such  action  shall.  In  addition  to  any  Judg- 
ment awarded  to  the  plalntllT  or  plaintiffs, 
allow  a  reasonable  attontey's  fee  to  be  paid 
by  the  defendant,  and  cosu  of  the  action. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  super- 
vise the  payment  of  any  amounts  of  unpaid 
wages  for  which  an  employer  is  liable  under 
section  6.  and  the  agreement  of  any  employee 
to  accept  such  payment  shsll  upon  payment 
In  full  constitute  a  waiver  by  such  employee 
of  any  right  of  action  he  may  have  under 
subsoctlon  (a)  to  recover  such  amounu  and 
any  additional  amount  as  liquidated  dam- 
ages. When  a  written  request  is  filed  by  any 
employee  with  the  Secretary  claiming  any 
amount  as  unpaid  wages  owing  under  section 
5.  the  Secretary  may  bring  an  action  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover 
such  amount.  The  consent  of  any  employee 
to  the  bringing  of  any  such  action  by  the 
Secretary,  unleaa  such  action  Is  dismissed 
without  prejudice  on  motion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  constitute  a  waiver  by  such  em- 
ployee of  any  right  of  action  he  may  have 
with  respect  to  the  claim  and  any  addltion.-U 
amount  as  liquidated  damages  under  sub- 
section  (a).  Any  stuns  recovered  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  t>ehalf  of  an  employee  in  an  action 
brought  under  this  subsection  shall  be  held 
in  a  special  deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid, 
on  order  of  the  Secretary,  directly  to  the 
employee.  Any  such  sums  not  paid  to  an 
employee  because  of  Inability  to  do  so  within 
a  period  of  3  years  shall  be  covered  into  the 


Treasury  of  tlM  United  States  m  mlaeellx- 
neous  receipts. 

(c)  Any  action  commenced  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  barred  unless  commenced 
witiiin  a  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrues. 

hoemiiQ 

Sac.  7.  A  copy  of  this  act  or.  If  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  a  poster  explaining  its  pro- 
visions shall  be  displayed  conspicuously  by 
every  employer  In  each  place  of  employment 
In  which  he  employs  any  employees  to  whom 
this  act  applies. 

rNLAWrXTL  DiaCHAIGS  OR  oncxnciNATioN; 
rXNALTIXB 

Sac.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  discharge  or  in  any  other  manner 
discriminate  against  any  employee  because 
such  employee  has  filed  any  complaint  or 
Instituted  any  proceeding  under  this  act,  or 
has  testlfled  or  is  about  to  testify  In  any  such 
proceeding,  or  haa  ftimlalied  informaUon 
or  Is  alMut  to  furnish  Information  in  con- 
nection with  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

(b)  Any  person  who  wilfully  violates  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (s)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  SI 0.000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  6  months,  or  both;  but  no  person  shall 
be  impriaoned  under  this  section  except  for 
an  offense  committed  after  the  conviction  ot 
such  person  for  a  prior  "Tense  under  this 
subsection. 

(c)  The  United  States  district  eourU. 
together  with  the  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  DUtrlct  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
Dlsuict  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
DlsUlct  Court  of  Guam,  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  criminal  proceedings  for  violations  of 
this  section. 

WJtnvcTToif  rxocEZBTifoa 
Stc.  0.  The  United  States  dUtrlct  courU. 
together  with  the  DUtrlct  Coiu-t  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,  the  United  States  DUtrlct 
Court  for  the  DUtrlct  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
DUtrlct  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  th« 
DUtrlct  Cotirt  of  Guam,  shall  have  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon.  for  cause  shown,  to  restrain  violations 
of  section  S.  section  7,  or  section  8.  or  any  of 
the  provifcions  of  the  regulations  uf  the  Sec* 
retary  issued  under  section  4. 

DSriwrnows 
t*e  10   As  used  In  thu  act — 

(a)  "Secretary"  meitns  the  flecretary  of 
Labor.  United  Stau-s  D<*partment  of   Lmttor. 

(bl  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership,  aasoclatlon,  corporation,  business 
trust,  legal  represenUtlve,  or  any  organized 
group  of  persons. 

(c»  "Commerce"  means  trade,  eommere*. 
transportation,  transmission,  or  communi- 
cation among  the  several  Ststes  or  between 
any  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 

(dl  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  outer 
ContlnenUl  Sh«lf  describe  In  Public  Law  2ia 
83d  Congress  (87  Stat  482).  or  any  Territory 
or  possession  subject  to  the  exercise  by  the 
United  States  of  sovereign  rlghU,  powers,  or 
authority. 

(e)  "Employer"  Includes  any  person  act- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  in  the  Interest  of 
an  employer  in  relation  to  an  employee  but 
shall  not  Include  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
any  labor  organization  (other  than  when 
acting  as  an  employer),  or  anyone  acUng  In 
the  capwclty  of  olDcer  or  agent  of  such  labor 
organization.  y 

it)  "Employee"  Includes  any  Individual 
employed  by  an  employer. 

(g)  "Employ  •  Includes  to  suffer  or  permit 
to  work. 

(h)  "Goods"  means  goods  (Incltidlng  ships 
and  marine  equipment),  wares,  products, 
commodities,  merchandise,  or  articles  or 
subjects  of  commerce  of  any  character, 
or  any  part  or  Ingredient  thereof,  but 
does  not  include  goods  alter  their  delivery 
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into  the  actual  physical  possession  of  the 
ultimate  consumer  thereof  other  than  a  pro- 
ducer,  manufacturer,   or    processor   thereof. 

(1)  "Produced"  meana  produced,  manufac- 
tured, mined,  handled,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner worked  on  in  any  State;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thU  act  an  employer  shall  l>e  deemed 
to  have  been  engaged  in  {.he  production  of 
goods  if  such  employee  was  employed  in 
jH-oduclng,  manufacturing,  mining,  han- 
dling, transporting,  or  In  any  other  manner 
working  on  such  goods,  or  In  any  closely 
related  process  or  occupation  directly  essen- 
tial to  the  production  thereof.  In  any  State. 

(J)  "Wage"  paid  to  any  employee  Includes 
the  reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  employer  of  furnlsiiing  such 
employee  with  board,  lodging,  or  other  fa- 
cilities. If  such  board,  lodging,  or  other  fa- 
cilities are  customarily  furnUhed  by  such 
employer  to  his  employees. 

APPaopaiATiow 
8bc.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  toe  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU  act. 

EmCTIVK    OATS 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  statement  and  analysis,  presented 
by  Mr.  Ives,  is  as  follows: 
SxATiiiENT  IN  Explanation  or  the  Pbovisions 
or  Providing  Equal  Pat  WrrHotrr  Discrim- 
ination ON  Account  or  Sex  in  Intxrstatx 
Emplotmcnt 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  provide 
a  means  within  the  scope  of  the  Federsl  reg- 
ulatory power  to  eliminate  discrimination 
In  wage  rates  based  on  sex  where  men  and 
women  are  performing  comparable  work  for 
the  same  employer. 

The  proposal  would  apply  to  employers 
whose  employees  are  engaged  tn  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  Interstste 
commerce.  The  administration  of  the  act 
would  be  vested  In  the  SecreUry  of  Labor 
and  procedures  of  enforcement  and  wage 
collection  authorized  similar  to  these  now 
utilized  by  the  Department  of  Labor  In  the 
administration  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

The  payment  of  tower  wage  rates  to  work- 
ers of  one  scs  for  the  same  or  comparable 
work  as  that  performed  by  the  other  sex  has 
an  undesirable  effect  on  the  economic  life 
of  the  entire  Nation.  Such  practices  tend  to 
affect  adversely  the  general  purchaaing  power 
and  the  standards  of  living  of  workers  Un- 
fslr  competitive  advantages  are  enjoyed  by 
employers  who  pay  discriminatory  wage  rntes 
based  on  sex.  In  addition  to  the  tangible 
economic  His  caused  by  discriminatory  wage 
practices,  such  practices  violate  fundamental 
principles  of  Justice  and  Impair  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  In  International  affairs. 
A  nondiscriminatory  wage  level  makes 
possible  the  maximum  utilization  of  worker 
skills.  ThU,  tof^ether  with  collateral  bene- 
fits, such  as  morale  Improvement,  may  stim- 
ulate production  and  lessen  the  effects  of 
unfair  competition. 

It  U  of  great  Importance  that  Congress 
eradicate  discriminatory  pay  practices  in 
Interstate  commerce. 

Equal  Pat  Proposal — Section -bt-Section 
Analtsis 

Section  1:  Title  of  act:  EstablUhes  short 
title  of  Federal  Equal  Pay  Act. 

Section  2 :  Findings  and  declaration  of  pol- 
icy: Enumerates  undesirable  conditions  In 
interstate  commerce  resulting  from  payment 
of  wage  differentials  based  on  sex  and  Inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  correct  such  conditions. 

Section  8:  Prohibition  of  wage  rate  differ- 
ential based  on  sex:  Prohibits  employers  hav- 
ing employees  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  from  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  sex,  in  payment 


of  wage*  in  any  place  of  employment  in 
wliich  their  employees  are  ao  engaged.  The 
language  descriptive  of  proposed  coverage 
and  the  supporting  definitions  in  section  10 
are  phraaed  to  make  available  precedents 
establUhed  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standarda 
Act  In  determining  coverage  imder  the  pro- 
posed legUlaiion. 

Section  4:  AdminUtratlon :  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions, make  investigations  regarding  compli- 
ance with  the  act,  issue  subpenas.  and  re- 
strain violations.  These  provUlons  are  large- 
ly adapted  from  similar  provUlons  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Section  5:  Wage  restitution  and  liquidated 
damages:  Provides  that  employers  who  vio- 
late the  act  shall  be  liable  for  wages  for 
which  an  employee  U  deprived  and  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  equal  amount  as 
liquidated  damages.  The  liability  in  em- 
ployee suits  for  unpaid  wages  and  liquidated 
damages  U  like  that  now  provided  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  modified  by 
section  11  of  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act. 

Section  6:  Enforcement:  Authorizes  em- 
ployee suits  to  recover  amount  of  employer 
liability  under  section  5.  Authorizes  Secre- 
tary to  supervise  pasrment  of  wages  wittiheld 
in  violation  of  the  act  and  to  bring  suits  for 
such  wages  in  behalf  of  employees  upon  their 
request.  The  recovery  of  unpaid  wages,  but 
not  liquidated  damages,  U  authorized  in 
suits  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  by  ad- 
ministrative action  in  supervising  employer 
payments.  Establishes  a  2-year  period  of 
limitation  for  commencing  recovery  action 
after  cause  accrues. 

Section  7:  Posting:  Requires  employer  to 
post  copy  of  act  or  offlcUl  poster  explaining 
lu  provUlons  in  each  place  of  employment 
where  act  applies. 

Section  8:  Unlawful  discharge  or  discrim- 
ination and  penalties:  Makes  Its  unlawful 
willfully  to  discharge  or  discriminate  against 
any  employee  assUtlng  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  act.  Upon  a  second  conviction  for  such 
discharge,  or  discrimination.  Impose*  a  crim- 
inal penalty.  Provides  that  the  United  States 
district  courts  will  have  Jurisdiction  of  crim- 
inal proceedings  for  violation  of  thU  section. 

Section  9:  Injunction  proceedings:  Pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  district  courts 
will  have  Jwlsdlctlon  to  restrain  vloUtions 
of  the  act  or  regulations  Issued  under  It. 

Section  10:  Definitions;  Defines  terms  used 
In  the  act  principally  as  defined  In  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Section  1 1 :  Appropriation :  Authorises  nec- 
essary appropriations  to  carry  out  act. 

Section  12:  Effective  date:  Provides  that 
act  win  take  effect  120  days  after  psacagt. 


available  appropriations.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  repealing  existing  re- 
quirements that  all  obligations  charge- 
able  to  lapsed  appropriations,  shall  be 
certified  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  advance  of  pasrment  as  legally 
due  and  payable  from  the  lapsed  appro- 
priations; by  permitting  agencies  on  an 
indefinite  basis  to  retain  obligated  bal- 
ances of  all  appropriations  made  to 
them;  and  by  specifically  granting  au- 
thority to  the  agencies  to  pay  prior  year 
obligations,  from  the  retained  balances 
through  regular  disbursing  channels. 
These  payments  would  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  bill,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  discontinue  the  maintenance  of 
approximately  35,000  detailed  ledger  ac- 
counts which  are  largely  duplicative  of 
accounting  records  also  required  to  be 
maintained  in  the  several  agencies. 
Professional  claims  adjudicators  and 
supporting  personnel  now  utilized  by 
General  Accounting  Office  in  reexamin- 
ing and  certifying  for  payment  bills 
which  previously  have  been  examined 
and  acknowledged  by  the  agencies  con- 
cerned, as  due  and  payable,  will  be  avail- 
able for  assignment  to  more  productive 
endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  assured,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  this  bill  will  make  possible 
substantial  savings  in  manpower  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  modernize  Gov- 
ernment accounting,  and  effectuate  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations  in 
this  Important  area. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3362)  to  simplify  account- 
ing, facilitate  the  payment  of  obligations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  KsNircDY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hvm- 
PHXCY,  Mr.  Thurmomd.  and  Mr.  Cottom)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations, 


SIMPLIFICATION   OP   FEDERAL 
ACCOUNTING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HtncPHKCY],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THURMOin)]. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton],  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  simplify  su:- 
counting,  facilitate  the  payment  of  obli- 
gations, and  for  other  purposes.  The 
proposed  legislation  implements  two  of 
the  second  Hoover  Commission's  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  governmental 
budget  and  accounting. 

This  bill  would  expedite  the  payment 
of  delayed  bills  where  appropriations 
have  lapsed,  and  improve  the  Govern- 
ment's accounting  and  reporting  system. 

It  would  authorize  the  various  agen- 
cies of  Govertmient  to  pay  imdlsputed 
bills  chargeable  to  expired  and  lapsed 
appropriations  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  bills  payable  from  currently 


ACRICXTLTURAL  ACT  OF  195«— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  <S.  3183  >  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  3183,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kefauver  )  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  3183,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MURRAY  (for  Mr.  Kefattver) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kefauver  to  Senate 
bill  3183,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  pn4>osed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  3183,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 
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FBDBRAL  BLECTIOIVB  ACT  OP  1956 — 

ADDITIONAL      CXMBPONSORS      OP 

BILL 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  V^bruary  28,  1956. 

The  names  of  Bir.  Corroif.  Mr.  Pas- 
TotB.  Mr.  BvsR,  Mr.  Ivis.  Mr.  JOHxnoif 
of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Gsoaoi,  Mr.  Cah 
of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Mabtin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  SXATRns,  Mr.  Biall.  Mr. 
MUMMMBT.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Thvb- 
moan,  Mr.  McClbllak.  Mr.  Smtth  of 
New  Jersey.  Bfr.  Holland,  Mr.  Drrrr,  Mr. 
Patnb.  Mr.  ELLBNDBB.  Mr.  Thtb.  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Bbicxbb.  Mr.  Stbnnis. 
Mr.  Bbndbb.  Mr.  Bbnwbtt,  Mr.  Hxcxbn- 
Loora,  Mr.  Bbtin.  Mr.  Malonb.  Mr. 
WiUT,  Mr.  KvcBit,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Cass  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wbucbb.  Mr. 
GtotvwATBB,  Mr.  MABmf  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
MoCAanrr  were  added  as  eoaponeotB  to 
the  MO  (8.  t96i>,  to  rertM  the  PMeral 
Election  laws,  to  preyent  eormpC  prac- 
tiMB  is  FMeral  elactiona.  to  penslt  de- 
dnetloaf  lor  fM«Bl  tneMBt  tax  purpww 
ct  MTtdlA  DiiMtlgal  juiUjIfciilidiM.  aad  lor 
ociMr  pvrpoMv«  intfMMMd  oy  Mr.  JMbV' 
aem  9t  Te«aa_<tor  tiiwstlf  and  ollMr 

Mt,    WtMHWTT.    mM.    PtrntStM,    I 
to  to  ■iiwtfiy  fjiMf  lm  t 

wmt>  FT«mmN'«  m  ■■§  MP^^y  •#  jvwi  wmi 

llw  difliiiMililiMl  iWBtor  flMMtoi^  Itmb 
T«Mf  (Mr.  JoMMOvf  aiMl  tH* 


IMr,  K>Bwri,igBi,  •#  awH  aa 

iBMBMa  Of  fna  saiMHtfy  mi  spoBaofiiic 

tiM  Mn  iS.  M00»   to  atrenfftliMi  our 


X  balleye  tt  haa  baeoma  Inersaaincly 
apparent  that  our  exlatlng  election  laws 
are  antiquated  in  many  respaets:  and 
the  laadequaey  of  these  laws  haa  been  of 
conatderaUe  coneern  to  me.  I  am  srati- 
fled  to  see  in  the  proposed  law  a  pro- 
vision for  complete  su;counting  by  Fed- 
eral candidates  of  their  campaign  con- 
tributions and  their  expenditures,  as  well 
as  a  requirement  that  large  contributors 
make  an  accurate  and  complete  report 
of  their  contributions. 

Although  the  campaigns  In  my  State 
do  not  usually  result  in  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money.  I  think  the  pro- 
vision of  tlie  bill  establishing  a  more 
realistic  spending  limit  is  of  very  real 
importance  to  candidates  seeking  elec- 
tion from  the  more  populous  States.  I 
believe  small  campaign  contributors 
should  be  encouraged  to  aid  the  candi- 
dates of  their  choice,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  in  the  bill  provisions  to  make  their 
help  more  possible. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  have  noticed  that 
there  is  considerable  conflict  between  the 
election  laws  of  many  States  and  the 
proposed  Federal  election  law,  in  respect 
to  the  expenditures  made  by  candidates 
for  ftderal  office.  I  hope  that  in  the 
development  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
some  attention  will  be  paid  to  these  con- 
flicts and  vai'iations.  Although  I  realize 
that  we  cannot  legislate  State  laws  on 
the  floor  of  tlie  national  Congress.  I  hope 
that  before  this  bill  is  finally  enacted. 
we  may  appropriately  call  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  various  State  leg- 
islatures.   Certainly  a  candidate  should 


not  be  placed  In  the  position  of  operat- 
ing with  the  sanction  of  one  set  of  laws, 
although  being  in  Jeopardy  under  a  sep- 
arate and  dillerent  set  of  laws. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  Congress  to  suggest 
the  devel(H>ment  of  a  uniform  State  law 
which  will  be  more  or  less  in  conformity 
with  whatever  law  the  Congress  pasaes. 

Fbr  this  reason  and  others.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  happy  to  Join  in  sponsoring 
this  bill. 


NATIONAL  CIVIL  AIR  PATROL  DAY- 
ADDITIONAL  C08PONSORS  OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senata 
of  February  29.  1956. 

The  names  of  Mr.  Havsiu.  Mr.  Por- 
Tsa,  Mr.  Mabtdi  of  Pannayhranla.  Mr. 
PvuBioBT,  Mr.  CAFBHaar,  Mr.  •nmo- 
torn,  Mr,  Lsnuw,  Mr.  Hanmnr.  and 
Mr.  Kvcm.  wart  added  aa  ^^mwrvaA 
coiponaora  to  the  Joint  raMoliiUao  i%.  i. 
lUa.  1911  to  ayfhorlM  Vhm  FlwldMl  to 
proBtala  Daaaaitor  1  ol  aaali  , 
Watlc— I CHU  Air  ratoat  Day,  imr< 
by  Mr.  ftew  4tor  hlMfll  aMl 


VKonwa  or  mvisir  or  mtwoKt 

OmLAKBCUAVTAVQOAAtfDCUA' 

i9,  DOC  WO.  S«f  > 

Mr.  CMAVB,    Mr,  FffiHiint,  I  pr». 

Bit  a  letler  from  ttia  aacratAry  ol  tlio 
Ansy,  transmitting  a  report  dated  Juno 
33,  19M,  from  the  Chief  oi  biclneers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  an  iUustra- 
tion.  on  a  review  of  report  on  Lake  Chau- 
Uuqua  and  Chadakoin  River.  Jamea- 
town.  N.  Y..  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  adopted 
on  June  17,  1942.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate docvmient.  with  an  Illustration,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


REPORT  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION  (S 
DOC.  NO.  102) 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  re- 
port of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Centen- 
nial Commission  for  the  Celebration  in 
1958  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  illustra- 
tions. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAI^S,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobs, 
as  foUows: 

ByMr.  KXNNSDT: 
SUtement   preparwl   t»y   him   retstlng  to 
oondltlons  in  PolADd. 

Byifr.  LANOKR: 
Article  enUtlad  "  'Beoaonomlcs'  U  BlAstcd 
by  High-Support  8«n«tar."  written  t>y  Sen- 
ator n.iiHHB.  and  pubUebed  In  tbe  Waata^ 
ington  Sunday  Star  of  March  4.  1966. 
By  ICr.  ROBBtTSON: 
Addreea  enUUed   'Freedom  of   Choloe   In 
Public    Scboola."    deUvered    by    Robert    B. 
Troutman   before   the  Rotary  Club,   of   At- 
lanu.  Oa..  and  printed  In  the  Chrtatlan  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  March  1.  1956. 


ANCHER  NXLBBN.  ADMINISTRATOR 
OPTHERKA 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on 
February  i  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana offered  for  the  Rscob*  an  artlcla 
from  the  NaahvUle  Tennaaaaan  porport- 
Ing  to  ahow  evldenae  ol  prcaaure  on  oMm- 
beri  ol  tha  raaototiona  ooMmitloa  ol  tho 
NatloiMl  Kural  aaftrlf  CoopenMiya  Aa- 


^lajiiati—to 


Thiaartiala 

itMitof  job.    tW  la 

.  but  It  la  ilM  .. 
wlM  tefif  tm4  • 
WMI  Hm  USA 
wlio  m§  intlMatelr 


vitii  tto 


On  Fbbmanr  37,  tha  jtmior  Senator 
tnm  fonth  Dafcoto  iMr.  Caasl  and  Iha 
aaolor  Senator  from  Soutli  Dakoto  (Mr, 
Muaaxl  preaantad  evldenee  whkti  baara 
out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nelaen  waa  un- 
justly and  falsely  accuaed.  I  ean  pre- 
sent additional  evidence  that  such  ia  the 
case. 

One  of  my  constituents  who  was  pres- 
ent and  active  at  the  meeting  described 
in  the  newspaper  article  previously  re- 
ferred to  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter 
he  has  written  to  Mr.  Nelsen.  What  he 
said  in  the  letter  is  extremely  illuminat- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 
as  foUows: 

PSHUASV  9, 1956. 
Mr.  Amchkb  Nelsxn. 

Admtniatrator.  United  States  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Rural  Electri" 
^cation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Ma   Nklsoh  :  Aa  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  resolutions  committee  of  the  NRBCA  195« 
annual    meeting,    I    cannot    tell    you    bow 
shocked  I  was  to  read   the  article  that  ap- 
peared In  the  NaahvUle  Tenneaeean  on  Jan- 
uary 29. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  thia  committee 
for  the  past  2  years  and  believe  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  committee's  way  of  opera- 
tion and  general  attitudes.  I  must  say  that 
the  picture  renected  In  the  newspaper  sur- 
prised  me.  It  certainly  does  not  represent 
what  I  believe  to  be  fact. 

My  first  reason  for  thU  belief  is  that  It  was 
the  majority  of  the  committee  that  asked  you 
to  appear  before  ua  to  answer  any  queetlona 
any  member  of  the  committee  mlftht  have. 
I  was  present.  I  b<«leve.  during  the  times  you 
faced  the  reeoluUons  committee  wbUe  In  ses- 
sion in  St.  Louis  and  know  first  hand  what 
took  place.  It  la  my  opinion  we  were  after 
the  facta,  those  that  we  could  get  from  you 
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aa  well  aa  thoee  we  could  get  from  others. 
I  feel  that  If  In  our  dellberatlona  our  con- 
clusions are  not  reached  with  proper  facts, 
we  would  not  be  doing  Justice  to  oiir  respon- 
slbllltlee. 

The  newspaper  writer  includes  this  quota- 
tion :  "He  knew  some  of  our  committee  mem- 
bers had  loan  applications  before  him  and 
he  wished  to  argue  with  via  about  each  laaue 
that  might  come  up.  We  dldnt  give  him 
the  chance.  Nobody  before  had  ever  aaked 
such  a  chance." 

I  cannot  say  this  quotation  la  in  error,  but 
I  can  say  It  Is  far  from  the  facts.  Tlie  facts 
that  you  offered  your  cooperation  to  your 
fullest  extent  and  Informed  the  committee 
that  you  would  be  avaUable  any  time  they 
wished  to  call  you  back.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee aa  a  whole  were  more  than  pleaaed 
to  have  you  available  any  time  they  had  a 
problem  you  could  asalat  them  with. 

During  the  2  yeara  I  have  aervfxl  on  tbe 
committee.  It  haa  been  the  policy  of  the  oom- 
mittee  to  request  anyone  to  appoar  before 
them  to  snawer  queetlona  or  to  clarify  prob- 
lems the  crmmlttee  might  have.  Titis  has 
been  a  great  aeatelance  to  tbe  eonrtinlttee  In 
the  pMt  3  years  and  bas  greatly  sseieted  la 
pr«r|F<irinff  sood  rcKiltttkms. 

I  note  to  the  abr/ve'inefiiioned  artlele  tiMre 
la  an  etumpt  hj  tbe  writer  to  ttttm  your 
mffp*mtm$tfa  ta  un^aasOeated,  S  •9»tm  say 
y/iif  »frp*i*fmnti0  was  by  re^paaM  el  Mm  aai' 
)6rttf  14  Mm  niawwiiiie  aet  aaif  tbi*  fmr 
bt$t  UM  fmr  ae  w«M.  1  sea— <  spMili  aa  to 
fireeMae  yaara  INM  i  da  awadsrlM^ 
^^g£^»  #MiMatett^a  Is  as  teteUaeeuA 

jHufHtm  ftun  u»  MMlf  mmfmtMtm  «f  tmtAU' 


ITanr  imSy  jtm$a. 
mouinumu  luMcme  Cwwienvs, 
^tmm  M.  tUam,  Manner. 


It  you  had  checked  the  whole  record  you 
would  have  found  that  we  have  worked  for 
the  Government  on  a  nonpartlaan  and  pub- 
lic-service basta  In  various  waya  since  1941. 

My  last  effort  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration was  as  a  consultant  in  the  execu- 
tive office  of  tbe  President  In  19S0.  I  waa  a 
member  of  the  ataff  which  atudled  and  re- 
ported to  the  Prealdent  on  foreign  econamlc 
pollclea. 

In  terma  of  aolld  aaalstance  to  American 
farmers,  we  are  proud  to  match  our  record 
against  political  smears  and  character  asaas- 
Blnatlons. 

For  over  30  years  one  of  our  principal 
activities  has  been  In  the  field  of  Increasing 
sale*  and  consumption  of  farm  products, 
eepeclally  those  In  surplus. 

Beginning  In  193^,  we  played  a  leading  part 
In  developing  the  producer-consumer  cam- 
paign Idea.  Since  then  about  800  promo- 
tlona  have  been  conducted  on  aucb  products 
aa  ettrua  frulU,  applea,  pears,  peaches,  cher- 
rlea,  lettuce,  cabbage,  potatoes,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  OMat.  In  19M  alofM,  38  farn  item* 
were  given  natkmal  promotion  to  Increase 
eonetmi|Klo>n  of  foods  In  hesvy  supply. 

Our  client,  aafeway  PCorss,  lac.,  wss  ooe 
of  the  leaders  In  sn  eapendltufe  toy  food 
elMine  sione.of  atooui  tl3</4  miUion  adver- 
iMaf  IftKhJhmt  ta  a  resea*  drtve  on  tbai 
prodaei,    Tlie  rasaite  fm  laawass  aoneaaip* 

^Ww^^Ww M^w    w^^^^w^^B^Wp^B^F    ^^U^W^r    I^^^^F^w    a^^^W^WP  ^^^V^^P^w 

ZtH  wf,"  tiwraeiee  Ut  mim  ot  mm  t# 


HIRINO  OP  BRAUN  ft  CO,  AS  CON- 
SULTANT FOR  REPUBUCAN  NA- 
TIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Braim. 
president  of  Braun  &  Co.,  a  Los  Angeles 
public-relations  firm. 

On  the  pending  farm  bill,  there  are 
honest  differences  of  opinion.  However. 
an  attack  was  recently  made  on  certain 
individuals  who  have  rendered  public 
service  mith  relation  to  the  pending  leg- 
islation. For  that  reason,  I  desire  that 
the  record  be  correct. 

In  the  course  of  debate.  It  was  stated 
that  Braun  li  Co.  was  under  indictment 
in  Texas.  That  is  incorrect.  The  case 
was  a  conventional  antitrust  case,  and  I 
am  informed  a  Department  of  Justice 
official  stated  that  Braun  It  Co.  was 
named  only  as  an  alleged  conspirator  in 
the  case,  and  was  not  named  as  a  de- 
fendant. 

I  am  also  informed  that  the  indict- 
ment was  later  dismissed  by  the  Qovem- 
ment,  and  a  so-called  "informstion"  waa 
substituted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recobo  at  this  point  a  tel- 
egram sent  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HuMPHBCT],  by  Braun  li  Co.. 
signed  by  T.  W.  Braun.  president. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Reference  your  remarks  about  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  and  Braun  *  Co. 
In  the  Senate.  March  I. 


ganization  of  the  Passport  OfBce.  This 
agency  of  the  Government  has  a  history 
of  good  public  service.  Over  the  years, 
the  employees  of  the  Pasq;x>rt  Office  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  dedicated  public 
servants,  with  a  highly  develcved  sense  of 
duty,  courtesy,  and  patience. 

With  the  impact  of  greatly  increased 
overseas  travel  by  American  citizens,  the 
Passport  Office  struggled  through  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  trying  periods  of 
its  history  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1955.  It  lacked  equipment,  personnel, 
and  space.  The  situation  would  have 
demoralized  a  staff  with  leae  stamina. 
But  with  its  reorganiaatkm  and  new 
quarters  and  improved  facUitica.  it  has 
been  revitalised,  and  today  I  venture  to 
aay  that  the  Paaaport  Office  ia  on  Ita  way 
to  becoming  ooe  of  the  outatandlng  ex- 
afliplaa  of  cood  tnmiageoiant  and  adnrto- 
latratkm  In  the  Federal  Ooyemment 

I  congrattdate  Mlaa  Knight,  and  tlia 
three  Federal  Aceneiea — the  Oencral  Ac- 
counting OfBce,  the  Oeneral  Senicaa  Ad' 
irtntatrttidn,  and  tlM  dtU  iMUdt  Cosi' 
mifiioii--lor  a  afrfandid  mmbpIc  wMcli 
tliay  fiavc  cftaMlstMd  iot  tha  raacfd  to 
proro  d>^a  OmmvmiftA,  otks^mth  m§ 


wtm  tiM 

ReauaMeaa  ffailTuat  OBmaalSlea  tenaMMSMl 
Tueaday,  vaaruary  M,  w»  have  not  'Ynldad 

WsjIilaatoD,  D.  C.  te  ttM  naUonaX  Prasa 
Building,  In  f94g.    That  ofllee  la  etitl  ttoera. 
This  firm  and  I  will  continue  to  be  avalU 
able  for  public  aenrlee  wbencrer  responsible 
odlcera  of  the  OoTemment  tblnk  there   Is 
anything  wtalcb  we  can  contribute. 
Bbavn  a  Co., 
T.  W.  Baamr,  PretUent. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
that  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Associated  Press  was  credited 
with  a  story  in  the  Washington  Post  auid 
Times  Herald  of  yesterday,  Sunday 
March  4.  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Braun  said,  in  a  statement  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hcicphket],  that 
he  was  a  consultant  in  the  executive  office 
of  the  President  in  1950  on  foreign  eco- 
nomic problems.  Mr.  Truman  was  in 
office  at  that  time.  So  that  Mr.  Braun 
apparently  has  been  a  consultant  in  this 
field  for  some  time. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  And  he  rendered  non- 
partisan service.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  information. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  another  subject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  the  floor. 


REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  PASS- 
PORT OFFICE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  perstmal  observations  on  the  reor- 


MR,  FAVL  WUTL^MCAMPAUm 
iniATEOT 

Mr.CAaEotBouthDtkoU,  Mr.Frcfrt. 
dmt,  I  bara  been  wamuA  at  the 
sayage  way  that  Mr,  Faul  Butler, 
Demoeratic  National  Chairman,  haa 
started  the  Democratic  campaign.  Let 
alone  whether  it  is  in  good  taste.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  smart  polltica  for  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman  to  launch  his  attack 
upon  the  fact  that  President  Elsenhower 
had  a  coronary  from  which  the  doctors 
say  he  has  made  a  good  recovery — no. 
Mr.  President,  not  while  people  still  thrill 
to  the  words  "The  only  thing  we  have  to 
fear  is  fear  itself."  which  came  from  a 
man  who.  whatever  one  may  think  of 
his  political  philosophy,  had  gone 
through  the  fears  and  the  crippling  ex- 
perience of  polio,  and  came  back,  un- 
afraid, to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
any  other  man  in  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  seeing  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  when  President,  grip  the 
sides  of  the  Speaker's  stand  to  relieve  the 
weight  on  his  braced  legs  while  he  made 
stirring  speeches  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress — yes,  even  a  speech  calling  for 
a  declaration  of  war,  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  responded  with  everything 
they  had. 

Undeniably,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a  se- 
vere attack  of  polio,  crippling  and  limit- 
ing in  its  effect  on  the  physical  and  nerv- 
ous system.  Undeniably.  Mr.  Eisenhower 
had  a  heart  attack.  But  as  I  listened  to 
him  the  other  night.  I  thought  one  would 
not  even  need  to  be  objective  to  say, 
"Here  is  a  man  completely  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  his  country  and  unafraid. 
The  confidence  in  his  voice  and  the  can- 
dor of  his  words  have  again  given  the 
world  the  reassurance  so  much  needed 
for  ttM  chaxUess  days  in  which  we  live." 
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Mr.  President.  It  Is  my  prediction  that 
the  American  people  want  the  hand  of 
this  courageous  but  humble  and  devout 
man  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state  for 
another  4  years.  It  is  my  prediction  that 
any  campaign  against  Mr.  Elsenhower, 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  once  had  a 
heart  attack,  will  be  as  self-defeating  as 
would  have  been  a  campaign  against  Mr. 
Roosevelt  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
only  be  a  part-time  President. 


SENATOR  OQRE  OP  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  an  article 
entitled  "Realistic  Reformer  From  Ten- 
nessee." written  by  William  8.  White. 
chief  congressional  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  on  March  4. 
1956.  I  think  the  article  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

WASHnveror. — To  one  of  the  last  Southern 
Puritans,  a  nonsmokln',  noncussln*.  non- 
drlnkln'  Democrat  called  Albert  Goaz,  has 
been  entrusted  In  an  election  year  an  ex- 
traordinary but  very  real  atMtraction :  the 
conscience  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Senator  Ooaz  is  the  outstanding  flgtu-e  on 
the  bipartisan  Select  Senate  Committee  of 
eight  that  is  charged  with  making  what 
could  be  the  most  far-reaching  Investiga- 
tion in  history  Into  lobbying,  questionable 
campaign  contributions,  and  all  forms  of 
political  corruption. 

Win  he  do  a  good  Job? 
Almost  certainly,  yes. 

WUl  the  television  shriek  by  day  and  night 
and  will  the  newspaper  headlines  howl? 
Very  probably,  no. 

Will  witnesses  and  accused  be  drawn  upon 
the  rack,  and  will  this  be  a  kind  of  a  kleig- 
llt  contest  between  the  good  guys  and  the 
bad  guys?  WUl  It  promote  the  devU  theory 
of  poUtlcs? 
Almost  certainly,  no. 

Win  It  all  produce  a  third  presidential  or 
▼Ice  presidential  possibility  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee— that  Is.  will  Senator  Albert 
Oore  Join  Senator  Bstes  Kefauver,  and  Gov. 
Frank  O.  Clement  as  more  or  less  shyly  avail- 
able? 
Probably  not. 

For  Ocas,  notwithstanding  his  smooth, 
neat,  pallidly  handsome  face  and  his  deeply 
conservative  blue  serge  suits  rather  suggest- 
ing a  mildly  worldly  young  deacon,  is  no  po- 
litical parson,  no  hot-eyed  St.  George  wildly 
and  blindly  swinging  about  among  the 
dragons.  He  Is  a  profoundly  realistic  poli- 
tician whose  mind  is  as  hard  as  his  manner  is 
soft  and.  like  all  sensible  politicians,  he 
knows  where  the  reformer's  spirit  may  sen- 
sibly go  and  where  it  may  not. 

He  la  acutely  aware  that  he  has  got  hold  of 
a  Job  here  that  at  best  will  hardly  win  him 
a  popularity  contest  among  politicians  inside 
and  outside  the  Senate  and  at  worst  might 
well  present  him  as  an  unopposed  candidate 
for  nomination  tis  the  most  obnoxious  man 
In  that  famous  institution. 

He  haa  not  accepted  the  Senate's  mandate 
.merely  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  its 
public  character.'  Equally,  he  has  not  signed 
on  to  run  an  enterprise  showing  that  every- 
thing la  simply  swell  in  the  highly  sensitive 
areas  in  which  now  he  mvist  fish. 

It  la  OoBK's  quiet  but  quite  firm  determi- 
nation, among  other  things,  to  run  to  cover 
a  good  deal  of  Interstate  campaign  money 
that  hs  deeply  believes  tends  to  subvert  tlis 
tlal  democratic  process. 


In  this  he  will  express  the  accumulated 
and  still  accvmiulatlng  wrath  of  many  in 
Congress  who  do  not  at  aU  like  it  when  Texas 
or  California  oU  millionaires,  or  Michigan 
motor  millionaires  or  labor':}  political  ac- 
tion groups,  either — find  that  civic  duty  re- 
quires them  to  put  substantial  sums  not  only 
into  presidential  elections  and  Into  the  elec- 
tions in  their  own  States  but  also  to  range 
about  other  States  with  contributions 
against  this  or  that  Senate  oi  House  candi- 
date. 

He  Is  not  Insensible  to  the  plain  If  delicate 
fact,  however,  that  in  regard  to  campaign 
costs  few  men  in  the  Senate  are  really  Islands 
unto  themselves.  He  does  not  propose, 
therefore,  to  enter  the  business  in  the  man- 
ner of  Carrie  Nation  eagerly  taking  her 
hatchet  Into  the  saloons.  He  proposes  not  to 
attempt  to  prohibit  but  rather  to  expose,  to 
limit  and.  therefore,  to  rei?ulate  contribution 
practices  that  cannot  wholly  be  ended  so  long 
as  Senate  membership  is  to  be  open  to  those 
other  than  the  very  rich. 

The  personal  character  of  the  head  of  any 
Senate  investigation  Is  Infinitely  its  most 
Important  and  controlling  factor,  no  matter 
what  its  mission,  its  rules,  or  its  ultimate 
purpose.  In  this  coming  Inquiry,  going  as 
it  m  jst  into  sticky  matters  of  the  Senate's 
relationship  to  lobbying,  campaign  spending, 
and  an  the  rest,  all  this  will  be  doubly  true. 
It  thus  follows  that  the  personal  character 
of  Albert  Oose  becomes  of  the  highest  public 
slgniflcance.     What  of  this  character? 

To  begin  with,  he  U  a  product  of  Carthage. 
Tenn..  a  community  of  some  2.000  citizens 
with  a  character  of  lu  own.  Carthage's 
principal  export  in  the  commercial  sense  has 
for  generations  been  tobacco,  a  world  crop. 
And  this  perhaps  explains  why  Gobe.  like  his 
great  idol  from  Carthage.  Cordell  Hull,  a 
former  Representative,  a  former  Senator, 
and  a  former  Secretary  of  State,  has  dogt;edly 
and  always  pursued  the  old-time  Democratic 
ideal  of  something  approaching  free  trade — 
low  Urlffs.  and  all  that. 

But  Carthage's  really  vital  export  for  many, 
many  generations  has  been  political  leader- 
ship; this  remote  little  town  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Cumberland  Mounuins  has  sent  out 
through  the  years  an  incredlb.e  number  of 
Congressmen.  Senators.  Governors,  Ambas- 
sadors, and  Cabinet  ofllcers. 

Where  boys  elsewhere  want  to  get  a  Job  In 
thr  bank^  or  own  the  furniture  j-tore  and  Join 
the  Rotary  Club,  those  In  Carthage  consider 
the  political  career  to  be  slightly  more  to  be 
sought  after  than  all  these — or  even  the  min- 
istry, although  In  this  Calvinlst  community 
the  pulpit  beckons  strongly.  • 

Moreover,  this  Is  a  comtnunlty  that  is 
Southern  only  in  a  sense;  it  was  closely 
divided  between  pro-Yank  and  pro-Reb  dur- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States  and  even  now 
it  is  usually  a  60  percent  Democratic  town 
rather  than  a  90  percent  Democratic  town. 

This  somewhat  scrabbly  hin  country  was 
and  U  no  place  of  magnolia  and  moonlight, 
and  Gore,  unlike  many  of  his  southern  col- 
leagues. Is  neither  attached  to  the  past  nor 
able  to  Uve  the  genteel  political  life  of  the 
chaps  from  the  Delta  and  Tidewater  South 
who  are  sometimes  a  bit , vague  about  how 
they  get  elected  and  reelected.  Goax  has 
had  to  fight  for  his  political  preferment. 
This,  as  well  as  all  the  other  intimate  cir- 
cumstances of  his  way  of  life,  has  made  him 
a  somewhat  special  kind  of  southern  politi- 
clan. 

He  U  not  a  southern  coalitionist,  not  no- 
ticeably or  deeply  worried  over  desegrega- 
tion, not  a  conservative  at  an  in  the  south- 
ern sense.  Rather,  he  Is  on  most  issues  what 
would  be  called  both  a  liberal  and  truly 
partisan  politician.  He  U  a  strong  pro- 
publlc-power  man,  fighting  with  a  calm  re- 
morselessness  at  every  opportunity  for  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  and  things  of 
that  sort. 

It  was  Go««  who  actually  prepved  the  bulk 
of  the  Democratic  case  agulnst  the  Dlxon- 


Tates  private  power  contract  that  at  length 
was  canceled   by   the   President. 

It  was  Goax  who  led  the  liberals  in  a  flll- 
buster  a  year  or  so  ago  against  legislative 
proposals  by  the  administration  that  seemed 
to  them  to  give  to  private  power  companies 
altogether  too  great  an  entree  to  atomic 
energy. 

He  is  one  of  a  score  of  "Mr.  Ratvubm's  boys'* 
who  In  their  seasons  have  come  up  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  so  long  dominated 
by  the  saturnlnely  brilliant  Speaker  Sam 
RATBuait  of  Texas,  to  give  a  new  color  and 
character  to  the  Senate. 

But.  and  this  is  a  very  Important  qualifica- 
tion. Goax.  the  liberal  on  many  matters — 
as.  for  example,  on  price  controls — is  not  a 
literal  on  labor  matters.  Parenthetically, 
this  explains  the  willingness  of  the  Senate 
conservatives  to  sccept  him  for  the  lobby  In- 
vestigation. They  are  in  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  Just  as  moat  observers  are  not  In  the 
slightest  doubt,  that  he  will  go  afUr  big 
labor  Just  as  he  will  big  business. 

All  In  all.  therefore,  this  is  the  picture 
of  basic  character  that  emerges: 

A  highly  correct  man — although  one 
capable  of  playing  a  fiddle  to  the  crowd  In 
his  salad  days  as  a  campaigner  for  the 
House — but  not  a  stuffy  one.  A  country 
man.  but  a  shrewd  modern  politician  all 
the  same,  with  rarely  matched  skill  in 
sloganeering  when  It  Is  needed. 

A  man  long  and  truly  and  demonstrably 
devoted  to  the  concept  of  ^  clean  politics 
who  nevertheless  spproaches  his  task  from  a 
background  of  a  strong,  although  personal 
and  Idealistic,  machine  of  his  own — a  ma- 
chine with  which  he  defeated  the  tough, 
urban  Memphis  machine  of  the  late  "Boss 
Ed"  Crump  in  order  to  come  to  the  Senate. 

A  man  genuinely  engaged  in  reform  -but  a 
man  prepared  to  acknowledge,  as  he  did  in 
a  leisurely  interview  with  thU  correspondent. 
that  "the  flush  of  shame,"  as  he  put  It.  might 
well  fall  across  his  own  cheek  if  he  knew  the 
details  of  some  of  the  contributions  that 
might  have  been  made  without  his  knowl- 
edge to  his  own  various  campaigns. 

A  man  prepared  to  challenge  helracrchy 
and  all  the  entrenched  political  powers,  in 
the  Senate  and  outside — but  sensibly  pre- 
pared and  not  ready  to  carry  any  crusade  so 
heedlessly  far  as  to  destroy  it. 

This  latter  point,  indeed.  Is  perhaps  ths 
most  vital  of  all.  A  reformer's  life  is  per- 
haps not  easy  anywhere;  In  the  Senate  It 
can  be  both  bitterfard  fruitless,  and  noth- 
ing Is  so  self-defeating  as  an  excessive,  un- 
tempered  zeal. 

Equally,  the  reformer  there  must  so  pro- 
ceed and  so  behave  as  to  leave  no  general 
Eurplcion  that  his  motives  are  wholly  or  even 
predominantly  those  of  mere  self-advertise- 
ment and  self-advancement.  Oors  called 
off  the  atomic  energy  filibuster  after  13  days 
and  some  hours  for  this  reason.  In  the 
Dixon-Yates  fl^ht  he  avoided  a  too  constant 
occupancy  of  the  spotlight  tor  the  same 
reason. 

He  bitterly  resents  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
general  Ux  policy  unfairly  discriminatory  In 
favor  of  business,  but  he  does  not  carry  his 
challenge  to  the  conservatives  past  the  point 
of  no  return. 

He  is.  in  sum.  a  reformer  who  Is  also  a 
generally  accepted  Member  of  the  Senate, 
whereas  others.  Including  his  colleague  Sena- 
tor KxFAtjvxR.  tend  to  put  up  the  senatorial 
back. 

One  recalls  him  during  the  1954  congres- 
sional campaign  politely  rejecting  a  glass  of 
beer  In  a  hotel  room  In  New  Mexico  as  rather 
too  alcoholic  a  draught.  Thus,  it  U  hardly 
an  overstatement  to  say  that  he  U  not  a 
convivial  man.  All  the  same,  he  is  anything 
but  a  prig,  even  though  one  recalU  hearing 
not  so  much  as  a  muttered  "damn"  ever 
pass  his  lips. 

His  friendships  are  fast  friendships,  with 
far  more  urbane  and  sophisticated  colleagues, 
such  as  Senator  Uoul  MowaoNXT.  of  Okla- 
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homa.  or  Thomas  C.  RcmmraB,  Jr.,  of  Mis- 
souri, whom  Ocsx  calls  "Hkhhims"  in  his  in- 
rarlable  dropping  of  the  final  "g"  In  any 
word. 

How  Goax  sees  the  oomlng  Investiftation  is 
summed  up  in  the  grave.  old-fatJiioned. 
deeply  courteous  manner  in  which  he  spaalu, 
on  the  stump  as  weU  as  oB: 

"If  we  are  to  talk  about  the  optimum  I 
should  hope  that  the  end  result  wo\ild  be 
to  bring  sbout  basic  remedies  for  a  deplor- 
able snd  dangerous  situation. 

"As  the  population  has  grown  and  as  the 
media  of  communication  have  become  better 
snd  more  varied,  the  cost  of  campalnln'  for 
the  Senate  and  the  House  has  got  beyond 
the  financial  capacity  of  the  average  man  and 
even  the  richest  would  be  sorely  pressed  in 
the  most  populous  States. 

"Tlierefore.  the  average  candidate  for  the 
Senate  and  House  is  forced  by  these  condi- 
tions to  depend  upon  private  campcUgn  con- 
tributions. Therein  lies  a  threat  to  repre- 
sentative government  and  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  is  to  one  degree  or  another  a  part 
of  the  electoral  process. 

"If  the  American  people  knew  the  facts 
snd  the  conditions  surrounding  public  men 
there  would  be  a  symfisthetic  attitude  to- 
ward remedial  legislation. 

"Many  a  candidate.  Including  this  one.  has 
rationalized  campaign  contributions  on  the 
theory  that  they  were  ofiered  merely  to  assist 
a  good  Senator — but  it  doesn't  necessarily 
follow  that  the  contributor  feels  the  sam« 
way. 

"The  trouble  reaches  Into  political  parties 
ss  such,  too,  for  a  platform  may  be  trimmed 
to  attract  contributions.  Most  Senators 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  campaign  funds 
raised  for  them  by  party  finance  committees, 
and  they  never  are  svu-e  whether  strings  are 
attached. 

"And  contributions  to  committees  are 
more  coldly  calculated  than  contributions  to 
an  Individual  candidate.  It  may  be  argued 
that  a  personal  contribution  is  simply  an 
expression  of  fondness  for  s  candidate:  but 
nobody  contributes  to  a  campaign  commit- 
tee for  love  of  that  committee." 

Falling  the  attainment  of  the  optlmiun. 
OoRK  hopes  simply  to  dry  up  clandestine 
money  by  disclosures  cotMnirrent  with  the 
campaign  ar>d  to  get  public  feeling  behind 
legislation  to  strengthen  laws  dealir.g  with 
contributions,  lobbying,  and  corrupt  politi- 
cal practices  In  general. 

For  all  this  he  has  no  firm  proposals  as 
yet.  "I  am  goln'  Into  It."  he  says,  "to  try 
to  find  out  what  ought  to  be  done  and  how 
to  do  It." 

He  has  had  no  experience  of  any  kind  as 
a  Senate  investigator  in  the  common  and 
general  understanding  of  that  term.  And.  a 
rather  grayish  sort  of  m.nn  without  theatrical 
quality,  he  looks  a  bit  hesitantly  upon  what 
lies  ahead. 

"I  dunno."  he  eays.  "whether  I  know  how 
to  run  one  of  these  things  or  not.  But,  111 
tell  you  one  thing:  Every  witness  is  goln'  to 
have  his  proper  protection.  We're  not  goln' 
to  run  any  televlElon  theater  around  here." 

With  this,  a  small,  neat,  containml  man 
looking  covertly  at  an  old-fashioned  gold 
pocket  watch  that  shows  it  to  be  5  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon,  reaches  into  the  bottom 
drawer  of  his  desk,  and  asks:  "Have  some?" 

He  draws  forth  a  box  of  chocolates,  pops 
one  In  bis  mouth,  and  announces  softly: 
"Pretty  good,  you  know,  when  you  are  a 
UUle  tired." 


POUCE  COMMISSIONER  STEPHEN  P. 
KENNEDY,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  magazine  section  of  the  New 
York  Times,  there  is  an  article  concern- 
ing the  outstanding  work  which  is  be- 
ing done  by  Commissioner  Stephen  P. 


Kennedy,  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  of 
great  character,  energy,  and  ability, 
whose  broad  shoulders  carry  responsibil- 
ity for  the  enforcement  of  law  in 
America's  greatest  metropolis.  His  com- 
petence, zeal,  integrity,  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  rectitude  in  protecting  both 
the  public  interest  and  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  have  won  for  him  a  deserved 
acclaim  in  an  area  where  such  com- 
mendation must  be  well-earned  to  be 
givexL 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  were  highly  impressed  with 
Commissioner  Kennedy  when  hearings 
were  held  in  New  York  City  in  1954  on 
the  International  Opium  Protocol  for 
limiting  the  production  and  distribution 
of  opium  and  derivative  drugs  such  as 
heroin  and  morphine.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Kennedy,  who  was  then  chief  inspector 
of  the  New  York  Police  Department,  gave 
testimony  concerning  the  yeoman  work 
which  the  narcotics  squad  of  his  depart- 
ment was  performing  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  detection  of  the  drug  traffic. 
Considering  the  numerous  other  duties 
which  his  office  entailed,  he  revealed  a 
surprising  grasp  and  understanding  of 
this  difficult  problem,  a  problem  which 
the  New  York  City  authorities  were  meet- 
ing with  much  success.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  most  cooperative  and  helpful  in  fur- 
nishing the  committee  with  data  which 
it  needed  to  ascertain  the  importance  of 
giving  its  approval  to  the  narcotics 
treaty. 

The  good  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  Mr. 
Kennedy  as  their  chief  law  enforcement 
officer.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  bring 
his  fine  work  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  should  like  at  this  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  introduce  into  the  Record  the 
article  by  Mr.  Murray  Schumach.  pub- 
lished in  Sundays  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled "Tough  Boss  of  23.000  Police." 
which  attests  the  faith,  the  strength, 
and  the  humanity  of  Police  Commis- 
sioner Kennedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccko, 
as  follows : 

Tough  Boss  or  23,000  Police 
(By  Murray  Schumach) 

Toward  the  end  of  1951.  Deputy  Inrpector 
Stephen  Patrick  Kennedy,  though  a  vigorous 
45  years  of  age  and  a  muscular  200  pounds, 
seemed  near  the  premature  end  of  a  very 
promising  career  in  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department.  He  bad  been  cut  adrift  from 
the  challenging  command  of  the  riverfront 
squad  to  gather  barnacles  on  an  unspoiled 
record  in  the  backwaters  of  civUian  defense 
duties.  It  was  widely  believed  in  the  depart- 
ment that  bis  intransigeance  on  matters  of 
conscience  had  offended  some  superiors. 
Two  years  later,  he  still  had  not  learned  to 
be  diplomatic  about  Infractions  by  police- 
men. He  was  embedded  In  what  a  top  police 
official  derided  as  "some  damned  thing,  some 
coordinating  council,  a  pure  boondoggle." 

Today,  the  same  hard-Jawed  Mr.  Kennedy 
with  the  furry  voice,  iron-gray  hair  and 
green-gray  eyes  chainsmokes  and  gulps  black 
coffee  behind  a  three-telephone  desk  on  the 
second  floor  of  police  headquarters.  The 
only  decoration  on  the  dark  paneled  wall 
facing  him  is  a  framed  certificate  from  Mayor 
Wagner,  reading :  '"To  all  to  whom  these  pres- 
ents shall  come — Greetings.  Know  ye,  that 
reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the 


Integrity,  dlllgenoe.  and  discretion  of 
Stephen  P.  Kennedy,  I  bare  appointed  him 
poUee  commissioner.'* 

There  are  sagacious  prowlers  at  the  echoing 
corridors  at  police  headquarters  who  say 
Mayor  Wagner  has  secured  this  vital  depco-t- 
ment  against  corruption  by  assigning  a 
slums-bom.  college-educated  professional 
p<^ceinan  to  rule  the  22.918  protectors  of 
some  8  million  persons  and  more  than  $20 
bUlion  in  property  along  the  city's  6,033  mUes 
of  streets  and  578  miles  of  waterfront. 
Others,  equally  knowledgeable  of  the  fates  of 
the  24  men  who  have  departed  from  the  same 
assignment  since  the  post  was  established 
in  1901.  say  this  walking  baok  of  rules  wUl 
undermine  the  mayor's  authority  and  de- 
stroy police  morale  by  breeding  nests  of  In- 
formers. One  man's  municipal  FBI  is  an- 
other man's  OGPU. 

The  commissioner's  critics.  In  support  of 
their  contention  that  he  is  undermining 
mcx-ale.  point  to  the  recent  examination  for 
applicants  for  the  force.  The  department 
had  hoped  that  20,000  would  show  up  for  the 
tests  for  the  5,000  additional  police  the  com- 
missioner has  requested  of  the  city.  Less 
than  lOfiOO  took  the  test.  This,  asserts  the 
anti-Kennedy  faction  of  the  department,  is 
the  result  of  inhuman  discipline  and  unre- 
lieved tension. 

"Any  naan  who  comes  on  the  force,"  replies 
Commissioner  Kennedy,  "must  understand 
you  never  have  a  personal  life  entirely  and 
that  you  have  to  learn  to  endtire  constant 
tension  and  discipline  and  not  crack." 

The  commissioner  al£0  cites  performance 
flgtires.  Felonies  declined  16JS  percent  in 
1955,  during  which  he  was  either  commis- 
sioner himself  or  the  right  hand  of  Com- 
missioner Francis  W.  H.  Adams.  Mr.  Adams 
says  that  "a  lot  of  the  credit  I  got  belongs 
to  Steve  Kennedy."  Mr.  Kennedy  was  sub- 
ject to  strong  abuse  when  he  instituted 
patrol  by  unmarked  police  cars  to  curb  reck- 
lees  driving.  Here,  too.  his  answer  has  been 
statistical.  In  the  first  40  days  of  this  year 
auto  deaths  in  the  city  were  off  20  percent 
against  the  same  period  last  year. 

Sa3rs  former  Commissioner  Adams  of  the 
successor  he  rescued  from  conscientious  ob- 
scurity: "Steve  Kennedy,  if  he  hadnt  been 
a  policeman,  would  have  been  a  priest  or 
maybe  a  doctor — something  with  a  principle. 
His  public  zeal  is  like  a  flame." 

Assembljmian  Anthony  P.  Savarese,  Jr.,  dis- 
sents strongly.  He  contends  that  Commis- 
sioner Kennedy,  by  refusing  to  turn  over 
wiretapping  data  to  his  legislative  commit- 
tee, "verges  on  t3rranny." 

What  are  the  principles  that  have  projected 
Commissioner  Kennedy  into  stormy  promi- 
nence, including  defiance  of  Mayor  Wagner? 
How  and  why  is  he  trying  to  change  a  de- 
partment that  set  the  pattern  for  American 
cities  by  copying  the  EngllEh  design  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel?  Why  is  he  held  suspect  by 
politicians  and  hated  by  many  police  officers? 
Is  he  a  crusader,  a  fanatic,  or  Just  an  inevi- 
table type  in  the  evolution  of  police  work 
from  brawn  to  brain?  What  changes  occur 
in  the  personaUty  of  this  music-fond  ex- 
stevedore  when  he  drops  the  frigid  disclpUne 
of  duty? 

Recently,  when  a  supporter  suggested  that 
his  official  life  might  be  prolonged  by  im- 
bibing, occasionaUy  and  modoately,  the  mild 
brew  of  departmental  diplomacy,  Conunis- 
sioner  Kennedy  retorted  with  an  effective 
summary  of  a  code  he  has  distiUed  from  27 
years  on  the  force  and  some  9  years  of  noc- 
turnal study  for  high  school  and  coUege 
diplomas  and  a  law  degree. 

"A  police  conunlssloner."  be  explained 
slowly,  "must  not  only  meet  the  practical 
problems  from  day  to  day;  he  must  be  a 
strong  moral  force.  He  must  not  bow  to 
expediency  or  to  political  conaiderations." 

His  unshakable  faith  In  his  ability  to  dis- 
cern right  from  wrong  made  him  risk  his 
Job  twice  when  he  was  filling  out  a  term  be- 
fore his   reappointment   to   a   5 -year   term 
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on  Februaiy  30.  Dc«plt«  •  directive  from  the 
msTor,  he  refuaed  to  allow  a  televlalon  com- 
pany to  have  acceaa  to  the  departmental  flies. 
And  when  the  legislative  committee  on  wire- 
tapping angrily  noted  he  was  the  only  olDctal 
In  the  State  to  withhold  InXormatlon.  he 
replied : 

"I  have  stood  alone  on  issues  before.  I 
believe  the  position  I  took  was  the  right 
one." 

From  this  devotion  to  the  cause  of  recti- 
tude— his  severer  critics  find  it  vaguely  plati- 
tudinous— the  conunlasloner  has  evolved  two 
corollary  gospels.  Members  of  a  free  society, 
he  warned  bis  ranking  subordinates  one  day, 
exercise  "rights  and  privileges  sanctioned  by 
law"  that  must  ever  be  defended  by  the  police 
as  sworn  duty.  Fxirthermore,  he  is  not  re- 
luctant to  add,  with  an  almost  esthetic  ap- 
preciation of  the  symmetry  of  English  com- 
mon law,  the  policeman's  genial  lot  must  be 
to  succor  "the  equilibrium  between  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  and  those  of  the 
community." 

The  policeman  must  put  behind  his  gun 
and  shield  the  tireless  fidelity  of  the  St. 
Bernard  dog  and  the  eager  virtue  of  the  Boy 
Scout,  a  combination  many  veteran  police 
ofBcers  consider  beyond  the  temptation- 
riddled  life  of  the  average  policeman  or  de- 
tective. The  commissioner,  aware  of  this 
criticism,  says:  "The  policeman's  gun  Is  his 
cross,  and  he  carries  It  alwajrs." 

To  make  his  policemen  fit  the  city's  crime, 
be  is  determined  to  wipe  out  what  he  calls 
the  coterie  concept,  a  task  perhaps  unprece- 
dented outside  television  serials  and  much 
more  sensational  than  the  generally  over- 
publicized  shakeups  of  inspectors  that  ac- 
company the  appointment  of  new  conunls- 
sloners. 

The  coterie  concept.  Is  as  Ingrained  In  the 
department  as  the  policeman's  memorandum 
book.  In  which  he  must  enter  all  duty  calls. 
and  the  station  house  blotter.  In  each  of 
the  city's  81  precincts — and  in  special 
squads — the  men  often  develop  strong 
friendships  from  sharing  common  problems 
and  dangers.  Generally,  this  esprit  is  a  pub- 
lic benefaction.  But  often  it  Imposes  a  code 
that  requires  policemen  to  remain  silent 
when  precinct  associates  succumb  to  what 
Commissioner  Kennedy  calls  moral  hazards. 
To  banish  this  tradition.  Commissioner 
Kennedy's  most  drastic  step  has  been  to 
transfer  more  than  450  sergeants,  ignoring 
the  protest  of  their  1.500-man  association 
that  has  hitherto  Intimidated  many  commis- 
sioners. Though  the  commissioner  says 
transfer  is  no  penalty,  a  close  associate  ex- 
plains that  he  wants  to  smash  a  system 
whereby  sergeants  can  be  collectors  or  coor- 
dinators of  bribes  and  protectors  of  the 
derelict. 

"There  must  be  no  special  friendship  that 
transcends  the  canon  of  ethics  in  the  de- 
partment." the  eommissloner  says.  Con- 
sistent with  this — and  this  is  conceded  even 
by  his  bitterest  enemies — he  does  no  favors 
for  politicians,  yields  to  no  pressure  groups. 
Finally,  he  Is  funnellng  younger  men  into 
the  detective  division  and  the  higher  eche- 
lons as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  theory  that 
younger  men  are  less  likely  to  have  been  con- 
taminated by  cynical  elders. 

To  raise  departmental  standards  while  con- 
tinuing to  drive  down  crime,  the  commis- 
sioner probably  works  longer  hours  than  any 
other  person  in  the  city  administration  with 
the  (Kxslble  exception  of  the  mayor.  His  Is  a 
6-day  week.  someUmes  7,  during  which  he 
may  put  In  from  9  to  17  hours  dally.  By 
7  a.  m.,  he  has  telephoned  the  communica- 
tions bureau  at  headquarters  for  a  nmdown 
of  the  night's  major  activities.  With  the  ra- 
dio blaring  news  bulletins — he  continually 
swings  the  dial  for  fresh  broadcasts  to  his 
wife's  amxisement  or  dismay — he  makes 
phone  calls  on  poUce  matters  and  Is  at  his 
desk  by  9:30.  having  leafed  through  morning 


papers  in  the  car.    Often  be  makes  surprla* 
stops  at  preclncto  on  the  way  In. 

On  one  of  these  trips,  at  sunrise  on  election 
day,  he  failed  to  see  four  detective  command- 
ers where  they  should  have  been.  One  of  the 
olDcers  was  demoted,  the  others  were  trans- 
ferred. 

After  studying  reports  that  range  from  a 
typewritten  summary  of  the  day's  crime  to  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  crime  situation 
of  a  precinct  sector  or  entire  precinct,  he  be- 
gins a  series  of  conferences  with  Chief  In- 
spector Thomas  A.  Nlels6n,  commander  of 
uniformed  men.  First  Deputy  Commissioner 
James  R.  Kennedy  (no  relative).  Chief  of 
Detectives  James  B.  Leggett,  and  Deputy 
Commissioner  Walter  Arm,  In  charge  of  com- 
munity relations. 

The  men  sit  in  armchairs  netu-  his  desk. 
He  speaks  softly,  quickly.  HU  language  is 
either  slangy  cop  talk  or  almost  academically 
polysyllabic  as  his  pointed  questions  run  the 
gamut  from  the  behavior  of  a  particular 
police  officer  to  the  city's  "crime  Incidence." 
His  orders  are  blunt,  but  during  one  recent 
huddle  he  reversed  himself  twice  when  sub- 
ordinates disagreed. 

At  least  once,  sometimes  twice,  a  week  he 
listens  to  complaints  or  requests  from  police- 
men. One  may  want  the  regular  hours  of  a 
traffic  assignment  so  he  can  go  to  college  at 
night;  another,  a  chance  at  the  detective 
division:  a  third,  a  transfer  to  a  precinct  near 
his  home  because  his  wife  Is  111.  He  alloU 
about  5  minutes  to  each  man,  and  usually 
sees  about  a  dozen  per  session. 

As  the  policeman  enters  the  Commissioner 
rises,  shakes  hands,  sits  down,  waves  the  pa- 
trolman to  a  nearby  chair,  and  asks.  "What's 
on  your  mind?"  While  the  policeman  talks 
Kennedy  riffles  through  the  man's  record, 
looking  for  commendations  or  criticisms.  He 
looks  up  quickly  to  ask  questions  or  to  study 
the  man's  face.  If  the  man  falters,  he  neither 
Interrupts  nor  helps. 

Throughout  the  day  the  Commissioner  has 
to  make  hurried  trips.  They  may  be  for  a 
traffic  conference  at  city  hall;  to  make  a 
speech  at  a  luncheon  of  the  board  of  trade; 
to  testify  before  a  grand  Jury;  to  present 
checks  to  charities  on  behalf  of  police  groups. 
Between  and  during  these  chores  he  keeps  In 
touch  with  headquarters.  Lunch  Is  frequent- 
ly at  the  Automat  or  a  cafeteria.  "He  feels 
more  at  home  there."  says  an  acquaintance. 
The  afternoon  brings  more  conferences: 
the  police  surgeon,  the  deputy  mayor.  More 
questlon-and-answer  sessions  with  ranking 
officers.  He  rarely  rolls  on  crimes — that  is. 
visits  the  scene.  Though  he  knows  the  value 
of  this  sort  of  publicity,  he  avoids  It.  He 
prefers  to  let  each  sut>ordlnate  work  out 
such  problems  without  Interference.  How- 
ever, after  each  important  police  Job.  he 
checks  carefully  on  the  performance  to  learn 
which  men  distinguished  themselves  or  were 
Inadequate.  This  information  he  stores 
away  for  reference  in  connection  with  pro- 
motion—or demotion. 

The  commissioner  says  he  tries  to  leave 
the  office  by  6:30.  But  quite  often  a  call 
from  his  wife  after  7  is  required  to  drag  him 
home  to  dinner.  This,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  end  his  working  day.  After  din- 
ner, he  may  decide  to  spend  a  few  hours 
checking  precincts. 

Many  officers  call  this  an  example  of  his 
snooping  and  spying  Uctlcs.  "The  trouble 
with  a  big  organization,"  Kennedy  says,  by 
way  of  reply.  "U  that  there  Isnt  much  chance 
for  face-to-face  leadership."  Be  that  as  It 
may.  these  precinct  checks  have  not  Increased 
his  unimpressive  popularity  rating  in  the 
department.  Several  days  ago.  when  asked  if 
he  had  ever  felt  sorry  for  a  man  he  had  ar- 
rested or  punished,  he  replied:  "No.  A  police 
officer  must  have  the  objectivity  in  his  work 
that  precludes  any  personal  feeling,  no  mat- 
ter how  distasteful  the  duty." 

Away  fronj  work,  the  police  commissioner 
Is  an  impretentloiu  man,  living  modestly 


well  below  the  means  of  bis  (25.000  salary-, 
and  trying  to  catch  up  with  cultural  pleas- 
ures he  had  to  forego  as  he  worked  *ivl 
studied  his  way  up  through  the  ranks. 

Very  few  of  his  colleagues  would  recognize 
in  him  the  grandfatherly  type  who  enjoys 
amusing  colloquies  with  a  boy  who  lives  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  two-family,  semi- 
detached home  the  Kennedys  own  In  Bayslde. 
Queens.  One  night,  before  bedtime,  the  boy 
ran  upstairs  and  rapped  on  the  door.  Pinned 
to  his  pajamas,  as  he  faced  the  husky  police 
commissioner,  was  a  badge. 

"Mister  Kennedy."  he  said  with  charac- 
teristic directness.  "I'm  a  commissioner,  too." 
Commissioner  Kennedy  studied  the  shield, 
nodded,  and  began  discussing  police  prob> 
lems. 

The  boy  Interrupted  brusquely:  "TouYe 
the  upstairs  commissioner  and  I'm  the  down- 
stairs commissioner." 

Kennedy— whose  son  attends '8t.  John^ 
University,  where  the  commissioner  obUined 
his  law  degree,  though  he  never  practiced 
law— is  friendly  with  adult  neighbors  as  well 
as  children.  In  the  summer,  while  he  mows 
his  postage-stamp  front  lawn  and  struggles 
with  his  hedge  and  rose  bushes,  he  preserves 
his  warm  relationship  with  the  people  he 
has  known  since  he  moved  Into  the  house  In 
1933. 

"I'm  a  lousy  gardener."  be  confesses.  "But 
I  like  to  fool  around  with  the  roses  because 
It  relaxes  me."  He  also  paints  his  own  apart- 
ment  for  the  same  reason. 

Theater  and  opera  are  probably  the  only 
major  departures  from  the  habits  he  formed 
during  boyhood  and  youth  In  the  Oreenpolnt 
section  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  born  on 
October  27.  1906.  He  stUl  looks  back  with 
nostalgia  on  the  cold-water  flats  and  the 
zestf  ul  nelghborliness  of  those  days.  ParUc- 
ularly.  he  remembers  how.  when  his  mother 
had  to  be  away  for  an  evening,  he  would  eat 
with  the  family  of  his  future  wife — they  were 
Jewish.  Just  as  often  Hortense  Goldberger 
would  be  fed  by  the  Kennedys. 

"I  don't  think."  the  commissioner  re- 
marked several  days  ago.  "that  people  have 
as  much  fun  In  neighborhoods  as  we  used 
to." 

As  for  his  two  newly  acquired  diversions, 
theater  and  opera,  the  Commissioner  and  his 
wife  particularly  enjoy  the  latter.  "We  had 
to  miss  these  things  when  I  was  working  and 
going  to  school  nights.  Now  we're  trying  to 
catch  up."  he  says.  But  not  even  this  strong 
musical  enthusiasm  can  entirely  subdue  the 
Instincu  of  the  policeman.  Thus.  Toeca 
was.  for  Commissioner  K«>nnedy.  not  merely 
the  Joy  of  hearing  Tetwldl  but  also  a  study 
of  police  methods. 

"Here's  thU  Scarpla."  he  later  told  an 
acquaintance.  "He's  having  his  men  torture 
the  brains  out  of  the  poor  guy  and  he's  In  the 
next  room  Uylng  to  have  an  affair  with  the 
fellow's  girl."  Clearly,  he  Indicated,  a  vio- 
lation of  police  rules. 

One  of  the  simple  pleasxires  of  Oreenpolnt 
for  Hortense  and  Steve  was  to  browse  through 
the  public  library.  Later,  working  as  a  steve- 
dore, clerk,  and  secretary,  be  continued  to 
pore  over  books.  "You  cant  learn  every- 
thing from  experience."  he  says,  "and  some- 
times It^  much  less  painful  to  learn  from  • 
book." 

His  booklshness  helped  his  police  career, 
but  hurt  his  popularity,  "in  those  days." 
he  recalU,  "if  you  liked  to  read,  they  used  to 
say:  'He's  too  much  In  the  book  department." 
Now  people  realize  books  can  help  In  police 
work." 

This  ability  to  absorb  books  helped  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  rise  by  competitive  examination 
from  patrolman  In  1939  to  captain  in  1945. 
One  phase  of  his  studies— at  the  FBI  school 
in  Washington— made  a  deep  Impression  on 
blm  and,  in  turn,  on  many  of  those  who 
Judge  him.  He  thinks  highly  of  the  FBI, 
A  large  segment  of  the  city's  police  force 
th;xiks  thU  organloaUon  greatly  overrated. 
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The  resultant  clash  of  what  be  calls  "philos- 
ophies of  police  work"  may  have  been  partly 
responsible  for  his  transfer  Into  civilian 
defense,  from  which  he  was  elevated  to  chief 
inspector  by  Commissioner  Adams  in  Feb- 
ruary 1954. 

One  evening,  recently,  as  be  reminisced 
sbout  his  career,  he  was  asked  if  he  bad 
ever  been  offered  a  bribe. 

"Nobody  ever  offered  me  a  bribe.  If  a 
man  is  acute  be  can  watch  the  danger  sig- 
nals and  stop  It  beforehand." 

Had  he  ever,  as  a  boy,  swiped  anything — 
say,  a  potatoe  from  a  stand  to  be  baked  In 
a  vacant  lot? 

"Swipe I"  be  exclaimed.  *I'd  get  killed. 
My  father'd  swat  me  so  hard  I'd  see  stars  for 
48  days." 

Like  father,  like  son.  And  any  policeman 
the  conunlasloner  catches  In  dishonesty  will 
be  swatted  unforgettably  with  a  book  Com- 
missioner Kennedy  places  second  only  to  the 
Bible — The  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  POP« 
PIUS  XII 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  belatedly  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  Pope  Pius  XII  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  80th  birthday. 
March  2.  1956.  was  not  only  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Pope's  birthday,  but  was 
also  the  17th  anniversary  of  his  ascen- 
sion to  the  papacy. 

Mr.  President,  no  historian  of  Ari- 
zona could  help  taking  note  of  the  tre- 
mendous part  the  Catholic  Church  has 
played  in  the  settlement  of  my  native 
State.  In  1539  Father  Marcos  de  Ni^a 
brought  the  cross  into  what  is  now  Ari- 
zona, and  in  1687,  Father  Kino  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  irrigation  on  the 
then  wastelands  of  Arizona.  He  brought 
the  first  cattle  and  the  first  horses  into 
what  is  now  the  United  States,  and  he 
e.stablished  the  chain  of  missions  which 
stretches  across  the  desert  of  Arizona  to 
California. 

I  did  not  want  to  let  pass  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  my  respects  to  Pope  Pius 
XII.  leader  of  the  Catholic  Church  who 
has  been  throughout  his  life  a  bright 
li(iht  of  peace  in  a  world  which  has  often 
been  shrouded  in  darkness. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  now  to  make  a 
unanimous -consent  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  the 
floor. 


"GIVEAWAY'*  CHARGES  AGAINST 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
McKAY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
which  I  had  prepared,  and  which  I  in- 
tended to  deliver  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ale  pertaining  to  "giveaway"  charges 
against  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas 
McKay,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  have 
been  prevented  from  delivering  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  lengthy  de- 
bate on  the  farm  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

On  January  31.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humpkret]  inserted  In  the 
Recobo  a  telegram  addressed  to  the  President 


of  tbe  United  States  and  signed  by  Richard 
Case.  Robert  Bagby,  A.  B.  Batch,  and  Harry 
Whltford. 

I  do  not  know  these  Individuals.  I  have 
never  beard  of  them  before  I  read  their  names 
In  the  RscoKD.  But  It  was  apparent  that 
they  were  making  outrageous  charges  against 
a  member  of  the  present  administration,  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  public  servanta. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  McKay. 

I  determined  that  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  might  be  unwittingly  misled  as  to  tbe 
true  facts.  Secretary  McKay  would  be  afforded 
a  fuU  opportunity  to  set  forth  bis  reply  In 
tbe  Rxcoao. 

Secretary  McKay  has  now  provided  me  with 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  baa  aent  In  reply 
to  the  telegram  read  here  on  January  29. 

This  letter  is  as  follows: 

Febbuakt  6,  1966. 
Mr.  RicHAKo  Casc, 

Director,  New  York  Conservation 
Council  and  Chairman,  State 
Water/owl  Committee, 

Kirkville,  N.  T. 

DkasMb.  Casb:  A  telegram  to  tbe  President 
which  you  signed  and  presumably  Joined  In 
composing  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
following  Its  Insertion  In  the  Congressiomal 
Recobo  on  January  31.  I  understand  that  a 
copy  of  the  same  telegram  was  also  placed  In 
tbe  Rbcobd  on  January  19. 

It'  Is  with  considerable  Interest  and  stnr- 
prtse  that  I  have  read  the  unfounded  allega- 
tions in  the  message  concerning  my  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
tl^e  Interior. 

Tour  telegram  states  that  I  have  made 
persistent  efforts  to  foster  the  exploitation 
and  destruction  of  our  national  parks,  forests, 
and  wildlife  refuges  by  commercial  Interests 
and  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  solitary  piece  of  evidence  that  you 
offer  to  support  this  reckless  charge  Is  this 
statement : 

"Moreover,  the  latest  of  these  acts  by  the 
custodian  of  our  public  lands,  whom  you 
appointed,  namely,  the  leasing  of  the  wildlife 
refuges  to  oil  and  gas  Interests,  specifically 
violates  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  Public  Law  585, 
section  10.  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
which  states  clearly  that  these  lands  can  be 
leased  for  other  purposes  only  In  time  of 
national  emergency  and  then  only  by  Presi- 
dential order." 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  you  and 
your  three  associates  in  conservation  work 
have  been  so  completely  misled  by  untruth- 
ful, politically  inspired  propaganda  that  you 
seem  to  have  abandoned  altogether  the 
American  concept  of  fair  play.  That  you 
have  been  misled  Is  the  most  charitable  ex- 
planation I  can  find  for  your  charge  which 
is  simply  not  true.  I  assume,  of  course,  that 
you  did  not  know  it  was  untrue  at  the  time 
that  you  signed  your  name  to  the  telegram 
In  which  the  statement  is  made.  It  Is, 
nevertheless,  amazing  to  me  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  purports  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
40  million  citizens  of  the  United  States  would 
make  the  gravest  possible  charge  against  the 
personal  integrity  of  a  public  official  without 
at  least  checking  the  facts. 

Por  your  present  Information,  Public  Law 
585.  83d  Congress,  section  10  (6),  reads  as 
follows  : 

"(b)  Operations  on  lands  belonging  to  the 
United  States:  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized, to  the  extent  it  deems  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  issue 
leases  or  permits  for  prospecting  for,  explo- 
ration for,  mining,  or  removal  of  deposits  of 
fissionable  soiu^x  materials  (or  for  any  or 
all  of  these  ptirpoees)  In  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
such  leases  or  permits  may  be  Issued  for 
lands  administered  for  national  park,  monu- 
ment, and  wildlife  purposes  only  when  the 
President,  by  Executive  order,  finds  and  de- 
clares that  such  action  Is  necessary  in  tbe 
Interest  of  national  defense." 


Need  I  point  out  to  you,  lifr.  Case,  that 
tbe  reference  here  Is  specifically  to  leasing  of 
the  lands  for  exploration  for.  mining,  or  re- 
moval of  deposits  of,  flaslonable  source  ma- 
terials? 

Need  I  add.  since  you  so  declare  in  your 
telegram,  that  the  leasing  which  you  ques- 
tion was  for  the  purpose  of  oU  and  gas  de- 
velopment? 

Because  you  appear  to  be  mlalnformed 
about  this  matter,  permit  me  to  cite  for  you 
the  facts  and  the  law  concerning  oil  and 
gas  leasing  on  pubUc  lands  In  fish  and  wild- 
life reserves. 

1.  Lands  within  fish  and  wildlife  reserves 
were  subject  to  oU  and  gas  leasing  since  the 
passage  of  the  original  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25.  1920  (41  SUt.  437).  The 
pertinent  part  of  section  1  of  that  act  reads 
as  follows: 

"That  deposits  of»»»oU.  •••or  gas. 
and  lands  containing  such  deposits  owned  by 
the  United  States,  including  those  in  na- 
tional forests,  but  excluding  lands  acquired 
under  the  act  known  as  the  Appalachian 
Forest  Act.  approved  March  1.  1911  (36  Stat- 
utes, p.  961)  and  those  In  naUonal  parks, 
and  In  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  mili- 
tary or  naval  uses  or  purposes,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  subject  to 
disposition  In  the  form  and  manner  pro- 
vided by  this  act  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  association  of  such  persons, 
or  to  any  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State 
or  Territory  thereof  •   •   •." 

It  will  be  noted  from  tbe  above  that  tbe 
basic  law  itself  eliminates  lands  owned  by 
the  United  SUtes  which  are  not  subject  to 
oil  and  gas  leasing,  and  speclflcaUy  mentions 
such  lands  as  those  descrllied  in  the  Aj^m- 
lachian  Forest  Act;  those  In  national  parks, 
and  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  mili- 
tary or  naval  uses  or  purposes.  It  Is  clear 
from  the  above,  that  aU  other  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  are  subject  to  mineral 
leasing.  Including  lands  within  fish  and 
wildlife  reserves. 

The  act  of  August  8,  1916  (60  Stat.  950). 
which  amended  section  1  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  again  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  "lands  acquired  under  the  act 
known  as  tbe  Appalachian  Forest  Act.  ap- 
proved March  1.  1911  (36  Stat.  961),  and 
those  In  Incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  vU- 
lages  and  In  national  forests  and  monvunents. 
those  acquired  under  other  acts  subsequent 
to  February  25,  1920,  and  lands  within  the 
naval-petroleum  and  oU-shale  reserves." 
Here  again,  the  particular  lands  which  are 
not  subject  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  are  sp>eclfi- 
cally  stated  in  the  law.  Fish  and  wUdllfe 
reserves  are  not  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  In  fact,  many  prospecting 
permits,  and  leases  within  fish  and  wildlife 
reserves  have  been  Issued  on  the  public  do- 
main since  the  passage  of  the  basic  law  of 
February  25,  1920. 

On  August  31.  1953.  action  on  most  pend- 
ing oil  and  gas  applications  within  wildlife 
refuges  was  suspended  In  order  that  a  study 
might  be  made  with  a  view  of  revising  the 
existing  regulations  to  afford  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  fish  and  wildlife  reserves  and  at 
the  same  time  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  In 
these  reserves  under  sound  conservation 
principles.  After  more  than  2  years  of  such 
study  I  approved  the  amended  regulations 
now  embodied  in  Circular  No.  1945.  which 
gives  full  protection  to  fish  and  wUdlife  areas 
by  special  stipulations  embodied  In  each 
lease  for  the  protection  of  such  reserves. 

2.  Since  tbe  Mineral  I<easlng  Act  provides 
for  isstiance  of  the  right  to  prospect  for  oU 
and  gas  on  Fish  and  Wildlife  reserved  land, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  hold  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  indefinitely  sxispend  the  issu- 
ance of  oU  and  gas  leases  in  such  lands.     It 
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tiMiwfore  IntMMtod.  wben  tha  suspen- 
sion onter  WM  Issusd.  tbst  It  would  be  re- 
moTsd  wlisn  rarlssd  regulations  are  spproved. 
which  would  glTs  Mtdsd  protection  to  Fish 
and  Wildlife  neeeifea.  That  such  added  pro- 
tection Is  embodied  In  the  new  regxilatlons  Is 
apparent  ftom  Its  provisions. 

<a)  These  regulations  eliminate  from  the 
operation  of  the  leasing  act  rish  and  Wild- 
life Reserves  In  Alaska  on  certain  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands:  In  the  Okefenokee  Reeerve  in 
Oeorgla;  In  the  Patuzent  Reserve  In  Mary- 
land; In  the  National  Bison  Range  and  Red 
Rock  Lakes  In  Ubntana;  In  Fort  Niobrara  Re- 
serve In  Nebraska:  in  the  Sxillys  Hill  Reserva- 
tion In  North  Dakota;  In  the  Aransas  and 
Santa  Ana  Reserves  In  Texas,  and  In  the  Na- 
tional Slk  Reserve  In  Wyoming.  In  the  above 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Reserves  no  leasee  wlU  be 
Issued. 

(b)  These  new  regulations  provide  further 
protection  to  other  reserves  listed  In  appen- 
dix B  of  the  regvilatlons  by  requiring  that 
no  leases  will  be  issued  In  this  category  un- 
less a  complete  and  detailed  program  for 
the  area  la  submitted  for  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  In 
order  to  Insure  full  protection  of  the  particu- 
lar values  for  which  the  reserve  was  estab- 
lished. These  areas  were  designated  by  the 
Wsh  and  Wildlife  Service  as  wilderness, 
recreational,  water  development,  or  marsh, 
with  respect  to  which  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment without  rigid  control  and  under  spe- 
cific conditions  might  seriously  Impair  or  de- 
stroy the  usefulness  of  the  lands  for  wild- 
life  conservation   purposes. 

In  every  Instance  where  a  lease  Is  issuvd  In 
conformance  with  these  regulations.  s\jch 
lease  wUl  contain  In  addition  to  the  other 
requirements  the  following  special  stipula- 
tions: ^ 

1.  Oeologlca]  andf  geophysical  prospecting 
conducted  on  the  leased  premises  shall  be 
of  a  type  and  at  a  time  satisfactory  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

a.  No  drilling  operations  shaU  be  con- 
ducted under  the  lease  untU  such  lease  has 
been  committed  to  an  approved  unit  plan. 
However,  the  Secretary  may.  In  his  discre- 
tion, permit  or  require  drilling  If  he  deter- 
mines that  a  unit  plan  Including  the  leased 
area  cannot  be  secured  and  that  drilling  u 
necesaary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(a)  A  unit  agreement  which  Includes  lands 
administered  for  wildlife  conservation  shall 
contain  a  provision  that  no  drilling  opera- 
tions may  be  conducted  on  the  unitized 
portion  of  the  Government -leased  lands  ad- 
ministered for  wildlife  conservation  without 
the  consent  snd  approval  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Ssrvlce  as  to  the  time,  place,  and 
nature   of   such   operations. 

(b)  In  every  Instance,  a  plan  of  develop- 
ment which  Includes  lands  administered  for 
wildlife  conservation  shall  not  be  approved 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

(c)  lessees  shall  observe  and  comply  with 
all  State  and  Federal  Uws  and  regulations 
relating  to  wildlife  and  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion aa  la  necessary  to  assure  observance  and 
oompUance  with  these  laws  and  regulations 
by  lessees,  employees,  and  agenu. 

Moreover,  action  baa  been  taken  on  De- 
cember 2a.  1955,  by  an  order  of  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
which  agency  processes  these  leases,  to 
supend  action  on  oil  and  gas  applications 
within  fish  and  wildlife  refuges  Included  In 
reserves  not  mentioned  In  appendixes  A  or  B 
of  the  recent  regulations  In  order  to  give 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  a  further  op- 
portunity to  add  other  reservee  to  these  lists, 
either  In  appendix  A.  which  would  prohibit 
leaaing,  or  In  appendix  B.  which  would  per- 
mit leasing  only  after  the  Flah  and  Wild- 
life Service  approves  a  plan  of  operation 
to  give  complete  protecUon  to  the  wildlife 
In  such  reserves. 

3.  The  objection  of  the  WUdllfe  Manage- 
ment Xnatttute  of  Washington  to  the  Issu- 


ance of  leases  to  be  c^^erated  by  the  Frank- 
fort Oil  Co.  In  the  Lacasslne  Water  Power 
Reeerve,  Cameron  Pariah,  La.,  on  what  It 
terms  as  "ridiculously  low"  royalty  rates,  and 
on  a  noncompetitive  basis,  must  be  baaed  on 
both  Ignorance  of  the  law  and  of  the  facts. 

The  royalty  rates  for  noncompetitive  leasee 
Is  established  by  Isw  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  without  authority  to  Increase 
the  legal  rate  so  established. 

Section  S  of  the  act  of  August  8.  1946, 
under  the  provisions  of  which  such  leases 
Issued,  provides  "such  leases  shall  be  con- 
ditioned upon  the  payment  by  the  leaaee 
of  a  royalty  of  ia<4  percent  in  amount  or 
value  of  the  production  removed  or  sold  from 
the  lease." 

The  same  section  provides  that  "when  the 
lands  to  be  leased  are  not  within  any  known 
geologic  structure  of  a  producing  oil  or  gas 
field,  the  person  first  making  appllcaUon  for 
the  lease  who  U  qualified  to  hold  a  lease 
under  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lease  of 
such  lands  without  compeUUve  bidding" 

The  leases  issued  under  the  new  regula- 
tions In  which  the  Frankfort  OU  Co.  U  the 
operator  embrace  acquired  lands,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  public  domain.  The  act  of 
August  7.  1947  (61  Stat  913).  known  as  the 
Acquired  Land  Leasing  Act.  provides  that  ac- 
quired lands  "may  be  leased  by  the  SecreUry 
under  the  same  conditions  as  contained  In 
the  leasing  provlslona  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Laws,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof 
Consequently  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
August  8.  1946,  cited  above,  as  to  royalty  and 
issuing  leases  noncompetltlvely  apply  The 
Geological  Survey  reported  the  lands  em- 
braced In  the  so-called  Frankfort  OU  Co. 
leases  as  not  being  on  a  structure  of  a  known 
on  or  gas  field.  The  Frankfort  OU  Co  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  operation  prior  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  leases  which  was  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service.  It 
Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  I  was  bound  by 
the  law  and  could  not  Issue  these  leases  com- 
peutlvely.  nor  could  I  prescribe  a  royalty 
other  than  that  prescribed  in  the  law.  to  wit 
12',  percent. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions submitted  by  the  Frankfurt  OU  Co  and 
approved  by  the  Fish  and  WlldUfe  Service 
when  put  In  operation  wiu  enhance  the  value 
of  the  Lacasslne  Waterfowl  Refuge  snd  not 
destroy  the  wildlife  or  the  lands  In  the  re- 
serve. WhUe  the  pUn  U  a  lengthy  one  and 
would  not  be  practical  to  quote  In  full,  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  tu  basic 
provisions.  Among  the  adequate  provisions 
made  to  preser%e  the  ecological  conditions 
and  to  Improve  the  refuge  are : 

(a)  No  pollution  or  undesirable  disturb- 
ance of  the  condition  of  Impounded  waters 
wUl  result  from  the  operaUons  of  the 
company. 

(b)  There  wlU  be  no  disturbance  In  the 
use  by  ducks  and  geeee  on  th»-  area  In  ques- 
tion If  they  choose  to  use  the  area. 

(c)  The  operating  program  of  the  com- 
pany Is  speclflcaUy  designed  tn  Improve  the 
attractiveness  of  the  area  in  question  as  a 
resting  place  and  feeding  ground  for  wildlife 
and  particularly  for  mlgratjry  waterfowl* 
which  up  to  the  present  ha\e  avoided  the 
area  In  question,  preferring  the  northern 
section  of  the  refuge. 

The  whole  plan  U  designed  so  that  the 
company  assume  the  responsibUlty  for  un- 
dertaking a  mineral-development  program 
which  will  satisfy  the  Department  that  the 
highest  standards  are  met  In  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  mlr.eral  and  wlld- 
lUe  reeources.  In  every  condlUon  of  the 
lease  and  of  the  plan  of  operation  the  pri- 
mary aim  has  been  to  permit  cperaUons  only 
under  such  conservaUoa  me.asures  as  wlU 
Insure  the  adequate  uUllxatloa  of  the  lands 
for  the  primary  purposes  for  which  they  have 
been  acquired  or  are  being  administered. 
No  one  who  knows  the  facts  could  make  the 
charge  of  lack  of  conservation  of  wUdllfe 
areas  In   the  Issuance  of  such  oU  and  gas 


lease*.  Moreover,  these  amended  regul*. 
Uons  WlU  Insure  that  aU  future  leases  lUte- 
wise  wUl  contain  conditions  which  vrlll  pro- 
tect In  f lUl  meaaure  wUdllfe  areas,  and  where 
such  protection  cannot  be  assured  In  cer- 
tain areas,  no  leases  will  Issue. 

It  might  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  the 
greater  part — 60  pncent—ot  the  reeerve  u 
under  active  mineral  development  by  nine 
companies.    The  mineral-development  activ- 
ities In  the  refuge  now   Include  nine  pro- 
ducing wells  aU  outside  of  the  area  leased. 
This   Is   possible  because   wben   the   United 
SUtes  purchased  these  lands  the  oU  and  gas 
righu  were  reserved  by  the  original  owners. 
Consequently,  the  United  SUtes  has  no  jurls- 
dlcUon  over  drilling  in  this  area.    It  must  be 
assumed   that  since  drilling  operations  are 
now  being  conducted  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  refuge  that  sooner  or  later  wells  wlU 
be   drlUed    near   the   southern   part  of   the 
refuge  adjoining  the  40  percent  of  the  area 
now  covered  by  the  Frankfort  leases  and  may 
cause  drainage  of  oil  and  gas  from  the  area 
controlled  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
ConsequenUy.    it   wae   advantageous    to   the 
United  SUtes  and  to  the  preservation  of  the 
refuge  area  to  Issue  leases  snd  control  op- 
erations thereunder,  under  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  which  would 
give  added  protection  to  the  area,  than  wait 
until  drainage  of  oU  or  gas  occurs  when  the 
United  SUtee  would  be  compelled.  In  order 
to  protect   lU  oil   and   gas  rlghta,  to   IsstM 
'•••«•  without  the  protecUon  It  now  baa. 

If  I  appear.  Mr  Case,  to  write  you  in  som* 
deuil.  I  trust  you  will  understand  that  1 
want  to  make  unquestionably  clear  the  facU 
and  the  law  about  which  you  have  been  so 
seriously  misinformed. 

As  I  have  observed  your  erroneous  refer- 
ence to  leasing  of  wUdllfs  refueee  as  con- 
trary to  law.  Is  the  only  piece  of  evidence  of 
•oy  "ort  that  you  offer  to  support  the  sweep, 
ing  charges  that  you  make  in  your  telegram. 
I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  you  have  no 
other  evidence  to  back  up  your  unfounded 
generallaatlons.  This  U  undersUndable,  I 
mls^ht   point   out,  since  none  exists. 

At  stich  a  time  as  you  might  wish  to  learn 
something  of  my  firm  policy*  of  carrying  out 
vigorously  my  assigned  responsibilities  for 
the  protecUon  and  development  of  our  na- 
tional parka,  foresU.  and  wildlife  refugee,  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  laU  to  be  Impreaaed  by 
the  facU  of  record. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  accomplish- 
menu  which  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
conservaUon  since  thu  admlnUtratlon  took 
o«ce.  FUee  of  the  D;;partment  conUla 
numerous  letters  of  commendation  from 
conserve tlonUU  and  leaders  of  their  ns- 
tlonal  organizations  who  have  taken  the  time 
to  study  thu  record  objectively.  I  shall  eiu 
a  few  InaUncee  from  this  record  of  which 
you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware. 

I  strongly  endorsed  and  the  Department 
worked  for  the  passage  of  Public  Law  167 
which  the  President  has  described  as  "one 
of  the  most  Important  conservation  measures 
affecting  public  lands  that  has  been  enacted 
In  many  years."  Thu  Isw  ended  abuses  of 
me  mining  laws  under  which  claims  cou!d 
be  filed,  not  for  bona  Ode  mining  purposes 
but  for  ths  purpose  of  obtaining  claims  or 
UtU  to  valuable  timber,  euramer-home  sitea. 
or  grazing  land  and  water  Public  Law  167 
affords  Infinitely  greater  protection  to  timber 
reeources  In  our  national  foreeu  than  has 
ever  before  been  known. 

Under  thU  administration  the  National 
Park  Service  has  embarked  on  the  most  com- 
prehensive program  of  protection.  Improve- 
ment, and  development  In  lu  history  W* 
caU  this  Mission  66.  because  It  U  a  id-year 
program  designed  to  provide  the  NaUona! 
Park  Service  with  all  It  needs  to  protect  the 
parks  and  to  provide  for  80  million  visitors 
by  1966.  The  program  has  been  submltud 
to  the  Congress  with  the  strong  support  of 
President  Bsenhower. 

The  Park  Service  U  operating  Ui  the  cur- 
rent  fiscal   year   with   a   budget   40   percent 
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higher  than  It  had  wben  I  took  office.  The 
Integrity  of  the  system  has  been  protected 
by  my  action  In  rejecting  numerous  propoe- 
als  which  would  have  Intruded  upon  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  park  areas. 

I  have  announced  my  unalterable  opposi- 
tion to  the  propoeed  transfer  of  lands  of  the 
Wichita  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  Sincere  conserva- 
tlonlsU  have  been  fit  to  praise  generously 
and  on  frequent  occasion  my  efforU  to  pre- 
serve InUct  the  boundaries  of  the  Wichita 
Refuge. 

Tou  may  recall  a  smear  attack  which  was 
made  on  me  a  few  months  ago  because  the 
Department  granted  a  temporary  permit  to 
the  Navy  for  use  of  49  acres  In  the  Cape 
Batteras  National  RecreaUonal  Area  which 
covers  a  toUl  of  38.600  acree.  The  permit  was 
granted  after  protracted  negoUatlons  during 
which  the  Navy  certified  that  use  of  the  land 
was  essential  to  the  national  security.  Tet 
this  was  labeled  a  "McKay  giveaway."  I  was 
Interested  to  note  thst  Mr.  Fred  M.  Packard, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Parks 
Association,  has  now  reported  in  the  current 
Issue  of  National  Parks  magazine  that  he  Is 
convinced  the  Navy  facility  at  Cape  Hatteras 
U  warranted. 

I  greatly  regret  that  at  least  some  of  the 
facU  that  I  have  set  forth  were  not  In  your 
poBseselon  it  the  time  that  you  signed  your 
recent  telegram  attacking  me.  I  have  the 
good  faith  to  believe  that  If  you  had  known 
these  facU  you  would  not  have  been  moved  to 
make  ststemenu  and  allegations  that  were 
unfortunately  not  only  unsubsuntlated  but 
at  variance  with  the  uuth. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  point  out  that  Secretary  MrKsy  has  been 
eery  kind  and  generous  and  charitable  with 
the  gentlemen  who  have  directed  a  reckless 
and  irresponsible  attack  against  him. 

As  set  forth  In  hu  letter,  the  facU  speak 
for  themselves. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  oU  and  gas 
leasing  on  certain  wildlife  refuges. 

It  has  been  suthorlzed  by  law  since  1920. 

The  very  refuge  stmut  which  so  much  has 
been  said  laUly,  the  Lacasslne  Refuge  In 
Louisiana,  had  nine  producing  wells  on  It 
before  this  administration  came  Into  oOlce. 
llieee  wells  are  on  land  where  the  mineral 
rlghU  were  reUlned  by  the  owners  at  the 
time  the  land  was  Incorporated  In  the  refuge. 

Except  for  the  making  of  twisted  political 
chsrges  by  enemies  of  SecreUry  McKay  and 
the  admlnlstrstlon.  I  fall  to  see  the  differ- 
ence between  drilling  for  oil  on  land  where 
the  mineral  rights  are  privately  held  and 
the  drilling  on  land  where  the  rlghU  are 
held  by  the  Government.  Cerulnly  there  Is 
no  difference  as  far  as  the  wildlife  Is  con- 
cerned. 

But  the  smear  artists  do  not  talk  of  the 
wells  already  operaUng  In  the  refuge. 
Rather,  they  chooee  to  hold  up  their  hands 
In  horror  over  some  purported  misdeed  of 
the  Secretary.  They  want  to  convey  the  Im- 
pression that  he  has  let  down  the  bars  to 
a  hitherto  untouched  wilderness  area  which 
has  never  heard  the  voices  of  men  or  the 
sound  of  machines  before.  Quite  the  con- 
trary Is  true  as  any  reasonable  examination 
of  the  facu  wlU  show. 

The  first  InUrlor  Department  regulation 
under  which  leases  were  Issued  wiis  signed 
In  1947  by  a  SecreUry  In  the  prevloiu  ad- 
ministration. 

Because  he  found  the  1947  regxilntlons  In- 
adequate, Secretary  McKay  suspended  them 
and  ordered  new  ones  drafted  which  would 
afford  greater  protection  of  the  wildlife 
values  In  the  refuges. 

It  was  the  announcement  that  these  new 
regulstlons  had  been  signed  which  touched 
off  the  present  storm  of  abuse  directed  at 
the  Secretary.  His  political  opponenU 
leaped  at  the  opportunity  to  twUt  and  dis- 
tort his  action  In  an  effort  to  mislead  many 
sincere  conservaUonlsts. 


In  his  reply  to  the  attack  made  on  him  in 
the  telegram  to  the  President.  Secretary  Mc- 
Kay has  very  patiently  explained  the  true 
facU  regarding  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Interior  Department,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  oU  and  gas  leasing  in 
WlldUfe  refuges. 

The  gentlemen  who  signed  the  telegram 
charge  that  Secretary  McKay  has  made  per- 
sistent efforts  to  foster  the  explolutlon  and 
destruction  of  our  national  parks,  forest, 
and  WlldUfe  refuges. 

But,  as  Secretary  McKay  makes  clear,  they 
offer  only  one  solitary  piece  of  evidence  to 
support  this  sweeping  charge.  And,  Mr. 
President,  that  particular  piece  of  evidence 
turns  out  to  be  completely  baseless. 

I  have  read  with  care  SecreUry  McBlay's 
deuiled  sUtement  of  the  law  and  the  facU 
about  the  poUcles  of  his  Department  regard- 
ing the  Issuance  of  oU  and  gas  leases  on 
wildlife.  I  suggest  my  coUeagues  do  the 
same.  The  Secretary  is  letter  makes  cr3r8Ul 
clear  that  he  is  carrying  out  In  every  respect 
the  Intent  of  Congress  when  It  passed  the 
laws  which  govern  these  matters. 

QulU  recently  newspapers  all  over  this 
country  reprinted  an  editorial  of  the  Laredo 
Times  of  Texas  which  described  Secretary 
McKay  as  one  of  our  greatest  SecreUrles  of 
the  Interior.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  Join 
today  In  endorsing  that  sUtement.  Douglas 
McKay  Is  doing  an  ouUtandIng  Job  and  he 
deserves  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  concerned  with  the  wise  con- 
servation and  sound  development  of  ovir 
country's  natural  resources. 

Under  ordinary  clrcumsUnces,  It  would 
therefore  l>e  disturbing  to  find  Individuals, 
describing  themselves  as  Republicans,  ask- 
ing that  the  President  remove  this  ofllclal 
from  office. 

In  this  case,  however.  It  is  not  disturbing 
at  all  since  the  individuals  in  question  are 
a  mighty  pecvliar  breed  of  Republicans  if. 
indeed,  they  be  Republicans  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly, their  unwarranted  charges  In  this 
InsUnce  have  a  distinct  ring  of  the  official 
New  Deal  campaign  line. 

And  they  have  cast  a  grave  shadow  over 
every  sfxirUman  and  sincere  conservationist 
In  the  country  by  their  resort  to  crude  po- 
litical methods  In  dealing  with  a  subject 
which  Is  not  political  In  any  sense  and 
should  be  kept  beyond  the  realm  of  partisan 
politics  for  the  greatest  good  of  all. 

Here  is  the  arrogant  threat  which  they 
have  served  on  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

"We  dont  like  McKay.  Because  we  dont 
like  him.  you  must  fire  him.  If  you  dont 
do  our  bidding,  we  will  bring  about  the  de- 
feat of  the  Republican  Party,  regardless  of 
candidate.  In  the  next  election." 

These  four  individuals,  who  caU  them- 
selves Republicans,  threaten  single-handedly 
to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  Republican 
Party  at  the  next  election  unless  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Immediately  does 
as  they  direct. 

Who  are  these  political  wizards?  I  do  not 
know  them.  Perhaps  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from'  Minnesota,  who  has  suddenly 
become  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  knows  them.  He  Introduced 
their  telegram  Into  the  Recoxb.  He  has  been 
kind  enough  to  warn  us  Republicans  of  the 
tremendous  vote-manipulating  power  of 
these  friends  of  his.  I  suspect  that  the 
Senator  from  MlnnesoU  has  really  not 
changed  hla  viewpoint  or  the  phUoeophy  for 
which  he  is  well  known  in  this  chamber. 
As  far  as  I  know,  he  stlU  plans  to  work  for 
the  election  of  a  Democrat  candidate.  I 
suspect,  therefore,  he  may  have  had  his 
tongue  In  his  cheek  when  he  Joined  the 
authors  of  this  telegram  In  warning  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  to  what  it  would  have 
to  do.  if  it  wanU  to  win  the  next  election. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  has 
come  here  on  the  floor  of  the  SenaU  bear- 
ing gtfU  but  not  glfte  that  we  Republicans 
want  to  accept.    And  I  dont  think  we  are 


going  to  accept  his  kind  words  of  political 
advice  now,  either. 

These  BepubUcan  friends  of  the  Senator 
from  MlnnesoU  are  not  pikers.  They  prom- 
ise to  defeat  the  Republican  Party — regard- 
less of  candidate.  They  dont  care  whom 
we  run.  They  dont  care,  I  presume,  whom 
the  DemocraU  run.  They  dont  care  about 
the  Issues.  Their  vote  Is  for  sale — for  the 
price  of  firing  McKay.    It's  as  simple  as  that. 

I  dont  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  going  to  take  my  advice  any 
more  than  I  am  going  to  Uke  his,  but  I  sug- 
gest to  him  that  he  Introduce  his  friends 
to  the  Democrat  National  Conunlttee.  Imag- 
ine how  Paul  Butler  would  welcome  these 
men  on  his  sUff.  He  could  get  rid  of  Clay- 
ton Frltchey  and  the  rest  of  his  expensive 
propaganda  nuu;hlnery.  He  could  Junk  the 
Democratic  Digest.  If  he  would  simply  turn 
the  campaign  over  to  these  friends  of  the 
Senator  from  Bflnnesota,  his  worries  would 
be  over. 

If  the  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  doubU  my 
word  about  this,  let  me  read  the  proof  that 
these  friends  of  his  offer  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  prove  their  awesome 
political  power.  Let  me  read  from  the  tele- 
gram the  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  Intro- 
duced into  the  Rbcoxo: 

"If  you  question  our  ability  to  muster 
votes  for  conservation,  witness  the  defeat 
of  amendment  7  In  New  York  SUU  last  No- 
vember by  a  majority  of  over  2  to  1.  despite 
the  efforu  of  politicians  and  selfish  InteresU 
over  a  period  of  30  years.  It  took  us  only 
6  weeks  to  do  that — we  have  36  weeks  to 
organize  the  40  million  purchasers  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  licenses  in  the  United 
States." 

There  you  have  it. 

I  rise  to  the  defense  of  the  sportsmen  and 
conservationUU  of  this  country.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  led  meekly  to  the  polls  by  a 
group  of  disgruntled  Individuals  masquerad- 
ing as  conservatlonlste.  I  know  thousands 
of  sportsmen  and  conservatlonlsU.  They  are 
fine  people.  They  are  good  citizens.  Before 
they  cast  their  votes  they  want  the  facts. 
They  want  to  hear  from  many  others  be- 
sides a  few  who  are  quick  to  assess  blame 
and  loud  In  demanding  redress  of  an  Imag- 
ined grievance  before  they  have  heard  the 
whole  story. 

Incidents  such  as  this  lead  me  to  suggest 
to  my  conservationist  friends  that  they  bear 
In  mind  In  the  months  to  come  that  this  Is 
an  election  year. 

We  have  had  ample  warnings  by  now  of 
the  lengths  to  which  the  foes  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  are  willing  to  go  In 
their  frantic  efforU  to  achieve  their  ends. 

The  devotion  and  the  enthusiasm  of  con- 
servatlonlsU for  their  cause  makes  them  the 
natural  obJecU  of  New  Deal  Inflammatory 
propaganda.  Reckless  charges  calculated  to 
arouse  their  apprehension  over  the  handling 
ot  our  natural  resources  have  been  made  in 
the  past  and.  I  am  sure,  wlU  continue  to  be 
matte  In  the  future. 

But  I  am  confident  that  the  many  sincere 
conservatlonlEte  throughout  the  country  will 
resist  all  such  attempts  to  use  them  and 
the  great  cause  they  represent  for  brazen 
political   purposes. 

They  are  going  to  get  the  facU,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and   they   are  going  to   weigh   them 
carefully,  and  then  they  are  going  to  vote' 
for  a  Republican  President.  Just  as  they  did 
in  1952. 

And  as  they  dp,  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
aware  of  the  patient  and  untiring  efforto 
of  Secretary  Douglas  McKay  to  carry  out 
the  many  responsibilities  of  his  office  in  the 
face  of  a  vicious  and  calculated  smear  cam- 
paign based  on  sly  Innuendo,  mlsrepresenU- 
tlon  and  half-truths,  or  no  truth  at  all. 

They  will  be  aware,  for  example,  of  the 
great  new  pirogram  for  the  development  of 
the  national  parks,  which  was  prepared 
under  his  direction  and  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress with  the  fuU  endorsement  of  the 
President. 
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TtM  prognm,  known  m  llladon  66.  win 
eoat  approzlinataly  $1M  million  during  tha 
n«st  10  jMn.  It  Is  deslcnad  to  equip  th« 
pwks  to  huMll*  80  mUlloa  Tldton  by  I960. 

On*  of  in*  flnt  acta  of  tlila  Mlmlnlstnitlon. 
Inaofar  m  our  n«tlon«l  parks  are  concerned, 
was  to  rererss  the  15-year  trend  of  neglect 
which  was  touched  off  by  World  War  n  and 
pvokMBgad  by  the  Korean  conflict. 

Ttoday.  under  the  admlnlstratkm  of  Secre- 
tary UcMmj.  the  national  park  system  Is 
larger,  more  adequately  staffed,  and  more  effl- 
clwktly  admmistared  than  it  ever  has  been. 

ainoe  this  administration  entered  oOce  In 
January  19S8.  more  than  130.000  acree  have 
been  added  to  the  park  system.  The  Park 
Service  currently  Is  operating  on  a  budget 
approximately  40  percent  higher  than  when 
thla  administration  came   Into  olllce. 

Mention  of  this  administration's  record  In 
the  field  of  conservation  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  calling  attention  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  Integrity  of  the  park  system 
has  been  protected  under  Secretary  McKay. 

ror  erample.  the  DepartnMnt  rejected  ef- 
forts to  obtain  permits  to  build  tramways 
at  Mount  Rainier  National  Park.  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park.  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park,  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

The  Department  has  rejected  efforts  to 
modify  the  newly  extended  Loundartes  of 
Olympic  National  Park. 

The  Department  has  rejected  efforts  to 
open  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  to 
mineral  proepectlng  and  mining,  or  to  abol- 
ish It  altogether.  Protection  of  thU  area 
was  strenifthened  when  10.000  acres  inside 
the  monument  boundaries  were  acquired  In 
exchange  for  10.000  acres  of  federally  owned 
graalng  land  outside  the  monument. 

Negotiations  with  the  E>epartnient  of  the 
Navy  resulted  In  withdrawal  of  a  propoeal 
to  use  a  considerable  portion  of  Death  Valley 
National  Monument  as  an  aerial  gunnery 


X  believe  that  Mission  66  will  prove  to  be 
the  finest  contribution  to  national  parks 
since  the  Service  was  established  In  1916. 

llie  Department  has  also  eatablUhed  8  new 
wildlife  refuges,  and  3  more  are  in  the  process 
of  being  established.  D\u1ng  the  last  flacal 
y«*r  wildlife  refuges  received  the  largest 
allocation  of  funds  ever  made  for  acqulaltion. 
development,  and  maintenance. 

Since  this  administration  took  office, 
nearly  80.000  additional  acree  have  been  ac- 
quired for  wUdllfe  r>reeervaUon  through  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  transfer  of  federally  owned 
lands. 

Under  this  administration.  Federal  wild- 
life refugee  have  been  established  for  the 
first  time  In  Kansas  and  Colorado.  New 
lands  have  been  added  to  the  Federal  refxige 
program  in  Louisiana,  North  Dakota.  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee.  South  Carolina.  Texas. 
Washington.  Florida.  Maine,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Michigan,  and  New  York. 

In  the  6  years  preceding  this  administra- 
tion, 36  wildlife  refuges  were  abolished.  The 
total  FMeral  wildlife  reserves  were  reduced 
by  408.037  acres  during  that  period. 
_  Th—  •"  only  a  few  of  the  facts  of  record 
regarding  the  work  and  achievements  of 
Secretary  McKay  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment In  protecting  our  most  precious  herlt- 
ag«,  the  natural  resoiirces  of  this  country. 
JfaT  •«*  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  mem- 
bers at  the  conservation  movement  and  I 
know  that  when  the  facts  have  been  studied, 
the  true  story  will  begin  to  emerge  of  how  a 
courageous  public  servant  has  struggled  to 
fulfill  the  responslbUlUes  of  his  office,  too 
of<*P  raoelving  smear  and  slander  as  his  only 
ivwanL 


THI  STATUS  OP  FORCES  TREATY- 
AMERICANS  SUBJECT  TO  POR- 
BION  LAWS  NOT  COMPATIBLE 
WITH  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MALONE.    Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torlal    In    the    Washington    Post    and 


Times  Hferald  of  this  morning  brings  to 
mind  a  very  Important  treaty,  a  treaty 
which  vitally  affects  the  welfare  of  many 
of  our  people,  especially  those  in  the 
Armed  Porccs. 

oi  Txixo  nr  roaxuN  ooxntraT 

That  treaty  is  the  Status  of  Porces 
Treaty  which  provides  that  a  member  of 
our  Armed  Porces  who  Is  charged  with 
a  crime  in  a  foreign  country  must  be 
tried  under  the  laws  of  that  country 
where  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed. 

This  treaty  has  been  condemned  by 
many  patriotic  organisations  and 
thoughtful  persons  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women,  and  many 
others. 

Under  this  treaty,  if  a  OI  commits  a 
crime  in  one  of  the  Middle  East  coun- 
tries, he  may  have  his  hand  amputated 
for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread,  for  example. 
THX  xmroaiu. 

The  editorial  Is  enUtled  "Mr.  Bow's 
Curved  BalL"  It  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  dangerous  move  to  undermine  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  Is  underway  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Under  the  (vetense  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  American  armed 
personnel  abroad.  Representative  Bow  and  a 
number  of  bis  colleagues  are  pushing  a  reeo- 
lutlon  that  would  direct  the  President  to 
denounce  or  revise  the  Status  of  Porces 
Treaty.  Success  for  this  venture  would  leave 
NATO  In  a  condition  of  uncertainty  that  it 
might  not  be  able  to  survive. 

MAVO:    THX   ATUUmc   taSATT 

NATO  never  was  in  a  position  to  sur- 
vive. It  was  stillborn,  because  it  guar- 
anteed something  which  aU  the  power  of 
the  United  States  cannot  guarantee,  that 
is,  the  status  quo  and  the  integrity  of 
the  colonial  slavery  system  throughout 
the  world. 

How  does  it  do  that?  Through  our 
guaranty  to  go  to  war  a  hen  the  empire- 
minded  nations  of  Europe,  England. 
Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium 
are  at  war.  We  have  no  control  over  how 
they  get  into  war.  How  are  they  going 
to  get  into  war?  As  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  during  the  Ufe  of  the 
treaty,  by  defending  their  colonial  slav- 
ery system. 

We  broke  away  from  England's  colo- 
nial slavery  system  in  1776— the  first 
break  in  the  system.  Yet  we  agree  to 
assist  holding  other  nations  under  the 
system. 

This  treaty  la  very  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  to  its 
citizens  in  our  Armed  Forces. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP   1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  ANDBiaoM] 
is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
aenlor  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mtni- 
kAT]  has  asked  me  to  yield  to  him  for 


20  or  2S  minutes.  If  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  acting  majority 
leader.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  for  25  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  object,  but  before  the  af^aW 
from  Montana  proceeds  I  should  like 
to  inf onn  the  acting  majority  leader  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  speak  on  the  farm 
biU  tomorrow.  I  give  notice  that  I  in- 
tend to  speak  on  the  hill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  THYE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  have  the  floor 
tomorrow  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  business,  to  make  an  ad- 
dress on  the  farm  question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  he 
be  permitted  to  )rield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  25  minutes?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  Ssnator  from 
Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  discuss  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

There  are  involved  in  any  discussion 
of  the  farm  bill  extremely  ifuportant 
issues  beyond  the  field  of  agriculture 
itself. 

The  action  taken  by  Congress  on  this 
measure  will  affect  the  natt/tf\«l  economy, 
from  small  town  main  streets  to  major 
industrial  centers.  It  will  establish 
precedents  in  the  field  of  reaourees  con- 
servaUon.  It  can  have  a  marked  effect 
on  our  international  relationships,  and 
our  efforts  to  establish  peace  throughout 
the  world. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  measure, 
therefore,  we  need  to  bear  in  mind,  in 
addition  to  the  serious  economic  plight 
of  the  farmers,  the  effect  that  a  con- 
tinued agricultural  depression  can  have 
on  our  national  economy.  We  need  to 
examine  the  sort  of  resources  conserva- 
tion policy  we  are  establishing.  And  we 
need  to  measure  the  effect  which  either 
surplus  dumping,  or  excessive  restric- 
tion of  our  food  production,  may  have 
on  our  foreign  policy  in  a  himgry  world. 

Although  I  shall  support  a  number  of 
amendments.  I  regard  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  greatly  superior  to  the  proposals 
made  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  administration.  The  ad- 
ministration proposals  did  not  provide 
any  real  net  additions  to  farm  income. 
Our  committee,  by  restoring  90-percent 
supports  and  dual  parity,  has  provided 
for  some  additional  net  to  farmers  and 
I  congratulate  them  for  it. 

•COMOMIC   ASPKTS    OF  THS    TkUU    STTtTATIOM 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that 
the  present  deflation  of  farmers,  and 
the  effort  to  keep  farm  prices  low  re- 
gardless of  consequences  in  agriculture, 
is  a  deliberate  and  positive  part  of  over- 
all administration  economic  policy. 

Political  capital  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1953— although  price 
Indexes  had  been  stable  then  for  many 
months — about  Inflation  and  50-cent 
dollars.  Campaign  promises  were  made 
that  inflation  would  be  stopped  and  the 
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purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  would  be 
stabilized. 

In  the  spring  of  1953,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Moasz]  in  one  of  his  reports 
for  the  now  nonexistent  Independent 
Party,  warned  us  that  deliberate  defla- 
tion of  agriculture  could  be  expected. 

The  Senator  called  our  attention  to  a 
study  that  had  Just  been  issued  by  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  Association, 
composed  of  the  New  York  banks  which 
were  providing  key  officials  for  the  new 
administration.  The  study  was  entitled 
•The  Federal  Reserve  Reexamined." 
This  elaborately  printed  study  came  to 
this  conclusion: 

The  major  challenge  *  •  •  Is  the  problem 
of  resisting  those  forces  tending  to  debase 
the  value  of  money  and  combating  them  ef- 
fectively whenever  they  are  In  the  ascendant. 

The  study  listed  as  "more  important" 
inflationary  factors — factors  that  had  to 
be  fought — Govenunent  spending  and 
debt,  loan  programs,  the  full  employment 
goal,  demands  of  labor  for  wage  In- 
creases in  excess  of  productivity  gains 
and  "support  of  agricultural  prices  at 
high  parity  levels." 

This  study  was  a  blueprint  of  the  hard- 
money  policy  which  the  administration 
instituted  in  its  early  months.  Interest 
rates  were  increased  both  on  what  the 
Government  borrowed  and  on  the  Gov- 
ernment lending  programs,  including 
housing  loans  and  agricultural  credit 
programs.  In  March  and  April  1953.  a 
slide  in  farm  product  prices  was  .started. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re- 
duced the  price  on  one  of  its  large  feed 
holdings,  cottonseed  meal,  from  $80  per 
ton  to  $57  per  ton.  This  caused  the 
market  price  of  this  important  feed  in- 
gredient to  break  $10  per  ton  in  the 
Memptiis.  Tenn.,  market  during  the  week 
of  April  16,  1953.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sold  more  than  700.- 
000  tons  of  this  meal,  thereby  weakeninsr 
the  prices  of  other  oilmeals  and  feed. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  deliber- 
ately induced  slide  of  farm  prices,  which 
has  been  kept  going  by  reduction  of  dairy 
price  supports,  reduction  of  the  various 
feed  and  oilmeal  price  supports,  and. 
flnally.  reduction  of  the  supports  of  basic 
commodities,  which  were  held  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  through  1954  by  the  farm 
law. 

The  record  does  not  bear  out  the  con- 
tentions that  the  "sliding  scale '  did  not 
become  effective  tmtil  1955.  The  slide 
started  on  nonbasic  commodities  with 
the  cottonseed  meal  deals  of  1953.  The 
low  price  policy  for  agriculture  has  been 
pursued  since  early  1953. 

The  drastic  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies adopted  early  in  1953  by  the  new 
administration  induced  a  recession,  and 
those  policies  were  moderated  within  a 
few  months.  Making  money  scarce  and 
dear  by  interest  boosts  proved  to  have 
such  serious  effects  in  the  btisiness  world 
that  this  means  of  achieving  a  stable 
dollar  was  deemphaslzed. 

Although  there  have  been  continuing 
attacks  on  labor  wage  levels,  such  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiu-e  Benson's  frequent 
illusions  to  "soft  wage  increases."  the 
administration  has  found  It  either  un- 
/  wise  or  impossible  to  drive  labor's  wages 
down. 
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The  New  York  bankers'  blueprint  did 
not  call  for  any  limitations  on  profiteer- 
ing or  excessive  business  profits,  and  no 
effort  to  impose  such  limitations  was  to 
be  anticipated  with  businesmen  "here 
in  the  saddle."  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior McKay  put  it.  That  area  of  ac- 
tion to  maintain  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  was  not  even  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  result  of  experience  with  the  ad- 
ministration application  of  its  hard- 
money  policy  has  been  that  farmers  al- 
most alone  have  been  deflated — and  the 
farmers  have  been  bled  absolutely 
white — to  keep  the  administration  pledge 
of  a  stable  dollar.  Small  business  has 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  decline  of  pur- 
chasing power  of  its  customers  and  the 
ruthless  competition  of  big  business.  But 
in  the  area  of  price  deflation,  the  farm- 
ers have  been  made  to  foot  the  whole  bill 
not  only  of  dollar  stability,  but  the  cost 
of  higher  prices  and  higher  profits  for 
the  big-business  men  who  are  here  in  the 
saddle. 

A  look  at  the  cost-of-living  Index, 
maintained  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  shows  the  situation. 

The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  between  1952  and 
1955.  The  index  stood  at  113.5  for  the 
year  1952  and  at  114.5  for  the  year  1955. 
The  only  item  in  the  whole  index  which 
showed  any  decline  was  food.  The  con- 
sumer price  of  foods  was  off  3  percent 
Housing,  rent,  medical  care,  transporta- 
tion, electricity  and  gas,  solid  fuels  and 
fuel  oil  and  household  operation  had 
climbed  from  1  to  11  percent. 

Cost  of  housing  was  up  5  percent. 

Rent  was  up  11  percent. 

Medical  care  costs  have  gone  up  8 
percent. 

Electricity  and  gas  are  up  6  percent. 

Solid  fuels  uid  fuel  oil  are  up  5  percent. 

The  cost  of  household  operations  is  up 
7  percent. 

Whatever  stability  there  has  been  in 
the  total  cost  of  living  index  has  been 
achieved  by  the  deduction  of  other  rises 
from  payments  for  food  produced  by  the 
farmers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Rzcoao  a  table  of  the  changes  be- 
tween 1952  and  1955  in  this  index. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Naxaxa  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao.  as 
follows: 

Coat  of  living  index 


IttS 

19S5 

PpTfwnt 

An  items 

119.  S 

114.  S 

-4-a8 

Food - 

Hmi'Inc    .................... 

114.  • 
114.6 
117.  S 
117.2 

iaiL2 

104.* 
11&7 
llLt 

iia9 

12n.O 

laas 
isao 
laas 
liar 

125.3 

nai 

-3 

44 

Kent      

+11 

MfHilral  nn>  ,.., 

+9 

TrmiMonrtatiMi . . 

+  08 

Electricttv  snd  om . . 

+s 

8olld  fuels  and  fuel  oil 

HouteboM  operationa 

« 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times,  In  an  article  by  Rich- 
ard Rutter  which  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 26.  1956.  issue,  challenged  a  state- 
ment in  the  President's  Economic  Re- 


port, which  had  Just  been  released,  con- 
tending that  a  record  business  boom  had 
been  accomplished  without  the  accom- 
panying specter  of  inflation. 
The  Times  article  continued: 

But  had  It? 

Almoet  dally  for  the  past  few  months,  news 
articles  carried  reports  of  significant  prlo* 
Increases.  These  have  occtirred  mainly  In 
Industrial  commodities,  but  some  consiuier 
Items  have  been  affected. 

The  article  then  pointed  out  that  wltU 
the  single  exception  of  food: 

Every  other  Item  In  the  cost-of-llvlx4{ 
yardstick — apparel,  housing,  gas  and  eleo« 
trlclty.  transportation,  services,  and  tha 
like — has  risen  substantially. 

The  Times  concluded: 

So  the  apparent  stabUlty  In  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  entirely  due  to  a  decline  in 
food  costs. 

The  cost  to  farmers  of  the  consumef 
savings  on  food  has  been  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  3  percent  flnally  reflected 
to  the  housewife.  Before  the  lower  food 
prices  reached  the  consumers,  to  offset 
and  absorb  the  price  increases  of  all 
other  categories  of  consumer  prices,  the 
processors  and  distributors  of  food  prod- 
ucts took  advantage  of  a  heavy  share  of 
the  farmers'  losses.  Parm  prices  have 
dropped  from  100  percent  of  parity  in 
1952  to  80  percent  at  the  last  report. 
This  is  a  decline  of  20  percent  in  the 
farm  price  level  to  get  through  Just  a 
3  percent  decline  in  coosimier  food 
prices. 

On  February  28  the  Associated  Press 
carried  a  story  to  all  the  newspapers  of 
the  Nation  announcing  that  administra- 
tion economists  were  sticking  to  their 
claim  of  no  inflation  in  spite  of  price  in- 
creases in  coal,  copper,  lumber,  fuel  oi^ 
tin.  rubber,  rayon,  and  many  others. 
The  press  agency  reported: 
Official  statistics  support  Mr.  Elsenhower's 
views  (that  there  has  been  no  Inflation). 
Although  almost  all  family  budget  Items  ex- 
cept food  rose  during  1956,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Consximer  Index  climbed 
only  fow-tenths  of  1  percent  for  the  year. 

The  story  continues: 

Food,  representing  30  percent  of  the  ln» 
dez,  dropped  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  last 
year  and  almost  5  percent  In  the  last  4  years. 
That  movement  reflects  In  part  tiM  B-y«ar, 
25  ptfcent  slxmip  In  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers. It  prol>ably  has  prevented  living  costs 
from  moving  up  past  the  record  set  In  Octo- 
ber 1958. 

Mr.  President,  a  careful  reading  of  this 
article  will  confirm  the  familiar  fact  that 
the  farmers  have  had  to  pay  the  bill, 
both  for  the  alleged  stability  of  living 
costs  and  for  swollen  profits.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Rccord  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rmooaa, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Svenlng  Star  of 
February  28.  1066] 

UmrcD  Brtm  Sracxs  Imtlatiow  Talk  As 

PBICIS  RXBB  SUOBTLT 

(By  sterling  F.  Oreen) 

Government  economists  today  stuck  to 
their  tonctmU  at.  no  Inflation  while  repcMrt- 
ing  prices  still  are  edging  up  generally,  wltH 
falling  food  costs  obscuring  the  rise. 
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Th«  conaumer  price  Index  far  January. 
lasued  last  week,  ahowed  a  sllgbt  decline  for 
the  second  successive  month.  The  drop  was 
caused  primarily  by  lower  meat  and  grocery 
bUls, 

But  price  IncreasM  have  occxirred  recently 
In  many  basic  Industries — coal,  copper,  lum- 
ber, fuel  oil.  tin.  rubber,  and  rayon,  among 
others.  There  U  trade  talk  of  possible  rises 
In  steel  and  aliunlnum. 


they  can  afford  to  wait  for  bargains  and  re 
act  adversely  to  price  boosts. 


SKZMING    CONfUCT 

This  might  seem  to  conflict  with  Presi- 
dent Klsenhower's  assertion.  In  the  eco- 
nomic message  to  Congress  a  month  ago.  that 
record  Income  and  production  levels  were 
achieved  In  19S5  without  the  specious  aid  of 
price  Inflation. 

Ofllclal  statistics  support  Mr.  Elsenhower's 
▼lews.  Although  almost  all  family  budt^et 
Items  except  food  rose  during  1955.  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  SUtlstlcs  Consumer  Index 
climbed  only  four- tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
year. 

Food,  representing  30  percent  of  the  In- 
dex, dropped  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  last 
year  and  almost  5  percent  In  the  past  4 
years. 

That  movement  reflects  In  part  the  5-year. 
J5  percent  slump  In  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers. It  probably  has  prevented  living  costs 
from  moving  up  past  the  record  set  In  Octo- 
ber. 1963.  In  that  month  the  Index  stood 
at  115  4  percent  of  the  1947-4  average;  to- 
days Index  U  114.6. 

The  wholesale  Index,  watched  more  closely 
by  businessmen  because  It  covers  the  ma- 
terials of  production,  has  risen  more  rap- 
idly— about  1.5  percent  In  the  past  12 
months.  Not  counting  farm  products  and 
processed  foods,  the  basic  Industrial  com- 
modities rose  more  than  4  percent  In  1955. 
Meats  skidded  17  percent  and  processed 
loods  dropped  5  percent. 

TaZNO  IS  UFWAKD 

Some  high-ranking  Government  econo- 
mists report  that  they  expect  more  of  the 
■ame  during  at  least  the  early  part  of  1966. 
They  make  one  Important  exception:  Farm 
prices,  they  agree,  may  stabilize  but  prob- 
ably will  not  rise  appreciably  this  year. 

••For  a  time  we  expect  a  continuation  of 
what  we've  been  having."  said  one  econo- 
mist. "The  general  trend  U  upward  and 
It  still  has  momentum." 

Continued  rises  are  expected  In  many  of 
the  consumer  costs  which  Increased  last 
year. 

Why.  then,  do  Government  economists  ex- 
pect a  fair  degree  of  consumer  price  sta- 
bility? They  give  these  reasons  among 
others:  * 

Part  of  the  higher  cost  will  be  absorbed  by 
the    manufacturers    because    sales    compe- 
tition is  getting  keener     Corporation  profits 
Which   in   19*5  were   the  second   highest   In 
hUtory.  may  be  shaved.     Retailers   may   be 
obliged  to  trim  their  margins,  though  many 
are  already  complaining  of  a  profit  squeeze, 
uuc  iM  MooTTcnvrrr 
Rising  productivity— more  goods  per  work- 
tr  per  hour— wUl  oflset  another  portion  of 
the  increased  labor  and  materials  expense 
Investment  In  plant  mechanization  and  la- 
bor-c»»lng   machinery    has    been    at   record 
levels,   and   Is   continuing. 

Auto  prices  are  likely  to  stay  stable.  Com- 
petition  for  volume  sales  remains  keen  and 
as  one  official  obmrved.  "there  are  Just  too' 
many  cars  running  around.'  Housing  cosu 
■till  are  rising  out  the  Industry  Is  becom- 
ing concerned  over  the  poeslblllty  of  pricing 
itself  out  of  the  market. 

•.iL*'*VL  ***"**^°'**-*PP^*»°««  fl«M-  officials 
report,  there  is  little  opportunity  to  mark  up 
price   tays.     Consumers   are    weU   stocked 


Mr.  BlURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
liberate nature  of  this  policy  of  defla- 
tion of  agriculture  is  reflected  in  every 
administration  statement  on  the  subject. 

Secretary  Benscn  has  repeatedly  con- 
tended that  the  lew  prices  would  be  the 
farmers'  salvation;  that  they  would  In- 
crease per  capita  consumption  of  foods 
and  cause  the  farmers  to  reduce  produc- 
tion. The  President,  in  his  1954  mes- 
sage, offered  only  the  reassurance  that 
abrupt  declines  in  farm  prices  would  be 
avoided.  Here  in  Congress,  we  have 
heard  leaders  praise  the  '  graduality"  of 
the  farm  deflation  as  the  great  virtue 
of  the  Eisenhower-Benson  farm  policy. 
They  have  never  talked  of  maintaining 
or  restoring  farm  prices.  They  talk  only 
of  letting  them  go  on  down — gradually. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  in  re- 
cent months  has  attempted  to  turn  the 
wrath  of  farmers,  aroused  by  the  delib- 
erate deflation  of  their  prices  and  in- 
come, against  labor  by  referring  to 
•round  after  round"  of  •soft"  labor  wage 
increases. 

But  the  Secretary's  charges  In  this 
area  have  made  little  headway,  for  an- 
other administration  .spokesman,  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  has  publicly  sUted 
that  manufacturing  output  per  man- 
hour  rose  10  percent  from  1953  to  1955 
Average  hourly  wages  of  production 
workers  in  manufacturing  rose  6  percent 
In  those  years. 

What  has  risen  are  the  pre  fits  of  the 
businessmen  who.  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Etouglas  McKay  said  in  an  address 
to  the  United  Stales  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  wa.s  tape  recorded,  are 
"here  in  the  saddle." 

Corporation  profits  are  up  18  percent 
before  Uxes  and  up  32  percent  after 
taxes. 

Dividends  paid  to  stockholders  are  up 
19  percent. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  third  quarter 
last  year  dividend.^  paid  to  .stockholders 
passed  the  total  m?t  income  of  the  Na- 
tion s  farm  operators.  In  the  fourth 
quarter,  dividends  paid  stockholders 
were  at  a  rate  of  $2  billion  more  per  an- 
num than  total  net  farm  income. 

The  only  time  before  in  our  national 
history  when  this  situation  prevailed  was 
in  the  period  from  1930  through  1932. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  have  to 
describe  the  national  economic  situation 
in    those    years,    but    apparently    some 
people  have  forgotten  them.    Our  Nation 
was  in  the  deepest  economic  difllculties 
in  Its  history,    stock  market  values  based 
on  pure  speculaUve  fever,  in  face  of  de- 
clining   agricultural    income    and    pur- 
chasing power,  had  collapsed.    There  was 
a  Farm  Hohday  Association  spreading  in 
the  Middle  West,  just  as  there  is  a^Na" 
tlonal  Farmers  OrKanization  spreading 
through  that  area  today.    We  were  un- 
dergoing the  Hoover  depression 

-ni,^".  V"'''.^  '*"*'  *"y  ''^°rt  to  warn  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  of  seri- 
ous   economic    consequences    of    their 


policies,  subjects  one  to  the  risk  of  being 
described  as  a  "prophet  of  gloom  and 
doom."  But  someone  must  Uke  that 
risk.  I  do  not  predict  a  depression 
There  is  still  time  to  make  economic  ad- 
justments and  avoid  a  great  economic 
catastrophe.  But  adjustments  must  be 
made.  The  parallels  between  the  twen- 
ties and  the  early  thirties  are  too  numer- 
ous  to  be  ignored.  And  unless  adjust- 
ments are  made,  including  a  rebuilding 
of  the  income  of  the  farmers,  serious 
consequences  to  the  whole  economy  are 
IneviUble.  ^ 

There  is  immediate  need  for  action 
both  to  raise  agricultural  income  and  also 
to  halt  proflteering  by  big  monopolistic 
enterprises  in  thi.s  Nation  which  so  thor- 
oughly control  basic  industries  that  they 
are  able  to  raise  their  prices  and  main- 
tain their  excessive  proflts  in  the  face  of 
surpluses  even  greater  than  those  in 
agriculture. 

An  investigation  by  labor  economists 
of  Secretary  Benson's  recent  allusions  to 
soft  wage  increa.ses  has  yielded  a  very 
significant  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in 
our  economy. 

Mr.  Donald  Montgomery,  director  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  summarized  these 
findings  in  an  address  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Farm  Forum  at  Spokane 
Wash.,  a  few  days  ago — on  February  13 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks and  analysis  appear  at  this  poinl 
in  the  RkcokD.  It  is  an  excellent  show- 
ing that  proflteering— not  soft  wage  in- 
creases—is boosting  prices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remark? 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  pnniec 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
lNDurr«T  P«orrr«iaiNo  Is  lUismo  Farmois 

Costs 
(By  Donald  Montgomery,  director.  Washlnr- 
ton  office.  United  Automobile  Workers    si 

wI'k*'  J:'""^*-*   ^'^^  Forum,  Spokane 
Waah  .  February  13.  1966> 

I 

rM  J*l*^  o'7j'^'"*  workers  off  at  automobile 
plants.  8.500  in  December,  more  than  asooc 
In  January. 

h.*^.1*^o*  ""^^  "^  '^^  production  will 
be  cut  12  percent  this  year. 

One  explanation  l»-farmer«  are  not  buylne 

railing  farm  Income  Is  responsible. 

ThU  Is  one  good  and  practical  reason  wh» 
organlzea  labor  does  not  like  what  Is  hap- 
peuing  lo  farmers,  and  why  they  would  like 
to  do  something  about  It.    '         '  '"  ***" 

h.vi"'^!.*^*  ^^-  *•«*••  P~"^  •"<»  dividends 

S^?,l  ^*";.  ^^"^  '*'*'T  movement  In  op- 
posite directions  of  two  major  divisions  of 
our  economy  creates,  as  we  see  it.  nothing 
Jess  than  a  national  emergency.  Drastic 
»ction  is  called  for      The  remedy,  obviously 

t>,^  .^*  '*"•  '"•"  «^onomy  back  into  line 
with  the  rest  of  us. 

How  to  do  that  I  can't  tell  you.  Thafs 
faxmers^  business.  My  assignment  here  J 
I  interpret  It.  Is  to  answer  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Benson  s  charge  that  labors  wageTn- 
creiues  are  putting  the  bite  on  farmers  As 
background  for  that.  I  ..k  you  first  to  look 
•t  the  Unportant  postwar  trends  within  our 
vconoiny. 

w  J**LI.?!1  '  J^"   (1952-55)    In  this  post- 

J^m^."!?   r^.""   *""•   "»"^«*   differences 
from  the  first  5  (1847-52). 
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Poattear  irtntU  in  the  American  economy 


1947    ......_... bflHon 

U>i2'"l , 

l»i5> ~ 

Ch^inic*  (rom  IM7  to  1K3 

rhance  from  1052  to  ift'i  » 

C'lMniir  Irom  1M7  to  I&&5  •„ 


........ do.. 


dollars. 

..rto... 

..do... 

iiercent. 

.do... 


itf 


WsKMsad 

salaries 


13(1.  a 

IM.S 

221.0 

+  .S2.2 

-»-i«.  5 

-f-77.2 


Corporation  proflts 


Before 
taxes 


».8 
SS.« 
44.6 

+21.7 
-k-M.0 

+att8 


After 
taxes 


18.2 

>  14S.1 

'22.2 

-11.5 

+37.9 

+22.0 


Corpora- 
tion divi- 
dends 


0.5 

Q.0 

1Z« 

+38.5 

+40.0 

+80.8 


Net  Income 

of  (arm 

operston 

from 
farming 


17.2 
14.0 

ia« 

-18.6 
-24.3 
-38.4 


'■  Exens  proflts  tax  on  oorporslkina  was  li^pospd  as  of  July  IMO  and  expired  Dec.  31, 1963. 
1 1»55  l^rps  are  for  4lh  quarter  of  the  yeftr.  spasonally  adjusted,  aiuiual  rate. 


Wages  went  up  more  rapidly  than  proflta 
In  the  earlier  period:  proflta  took  over  the 
lead  in  the  last  S  years.  We  werci  promised 
a  business  administration  In  the  1953  cam- 
paign, and  that's  what  we  got. 

Excess  proflts  taxes  were  Imposed  on  cor- 
porations In  the  first  period,  taken  off  in  the 
second. 

Farm  Income  fell  8630  million  a  year  In 
the  earlier  period.  $1,160  million  a  year  in 
the  second.  The  business  administration 
we  were  promised,  and  got,  doesn't  seem  to 
treat  farming  as  a  business. 

Most  dramatic  fact  of  the  last  3  years  is 
that  total  dividends  paid  out  to  corporation 
stockholders  caught  up  to  and  passed  the 
total  net  income  of  farm  operators.  That 
happened  In  the  third  quarter  of  last  year. 
In  the  fourth  quarter,  dividends  esceaded 
farm  Income  by  $2  billion,  or  IB  percent. 

Or.ly  once  before  have  American  stock- 
holders received  more  Income  from  their 
shares  of  stock  than  American  farmers  have 
earned  out  of  their  land  and  lalx>r.  That 
was  In  the  years  1930  to  1032. 

We  were  In  trouble,  deep  trouble.  In  thOM 
years.  Is  there  a  warning  to  us  In  the  fact 
that,  once  again,  stockholding  has  becoma 
a  more  profltable  occupation  than  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  the  United  States  with  iU 
foods  and  fibers? 

n 

Topic  of  your  conference  this  year  Is  tha 
farm  cost-price  squeeae.  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultxire  Benson  has  been  talking  About  that. 
More  than  once  he  has  said  that  labor's  wag* 
Increases  have  caused  the  rising  coats  that 
are  hurting  farmers. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  refute  that 
charge.  But.  In  passing.  I  want  aliso  to  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Benson's  attempt  to  make  farm- 
ers believe  that  the  rising  costs  of  the  things 
they  buy  are  hurting  them  mori  than  the 
low  prices  they  are  getting  for  what  they 
have  to  sell. 

Mr.  Benson's  offlctal  publlcatlpna.  If  you 
examine  them,  will  show  you  t^at  falling 
farm  prices  accounted  for  12  of  the  14  points 
by  which  the  farm  parity  ratio  has  fallen 
since  he  took  office — from  94  percfmt  of  par- 
ity In  January  1063  to  80  perceht  of  parity 
today.  Rising  industrial  prices  knocked  only 
1  point  off  of  this  parity  ratio,  ftlgher  taxes 
and  intereat  charges  knocked  o^  the  other 
point. 

Lower  prloas  received  and  hli(her  prlcea 
paid  are  the  2  Jaws  of  the  vise  that  la 
squeezing  farmers.  Figures  published  by  Mr. 
Benson's  Dep«trtment  show  how  i  the  2  Jaws 
bite. 

F^uin  prices  were  at  04  perceijt  of  parity 
when  Mr.  Benaon  became  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  January  196S.  They  are  at  80 
percent  of  parity  today. 

The  Indexes  which  hla  Department  con- 
BtrucU  for  measuring  this  parity  ratio  show 
that: 

1.  Prices  received  by  farmers  taU  16.7  per- 
cent. If  the  prices  farmers  pky  had  re- 
mained stationary,  this  fall  In  prlices  received 
would  have  brought  the  parity  ratio  down 


from  94  percent  3  years  ago  to 

today. 


79  percent 


2.  The  prices  farmers  pay  did  not  remain 
stationary.  Prices  paid  for  the  commodities 
which  originate  on  farms — food.  feed,  seed 
and  livestock — went  down  10  percent.  This 
raised  the  parity  ratio  from  79  percent  to 
82  percent.  Thus  the  combined  net  effect 
of  falling  farm  prices  over  the  3  years  was 
to  reduce  the  parity  ratio  by  12  points,  from 
94  percent  to  82  percent. 

3.  Prices  farmers  pay  for  Industrial  prod- 
ucts went  up  3  percent,  on  the  average. 
This  brings  the  parity  ratio  down  from  82 
percent  to  81  percent.  And  that,  to  date, 
has  been  the  total  net  effect  of  the  price 
increases  which  Mr.  Benaon  has  been  talking 
about. 

4.  Interest  and  taxes  paid  by  farmers  went 
up.  on  the  average,  more  than  20  percent 
over  these  3  years.  This  knocked  the  parity 
ratio  down  1  more  notch,  to  80  percent,  and 
that's  where  It  is  today. 

5.  Wages  paid  by  farmers  to  hired  labor 
went  up  IV^  percent  and  had  only  slight 
effect  (two-tenths  of  a  point)  on  the  parity 
ratio. 

Changea  from  January  19SJ  to  Janumry  1956 
in  indexes  used  by  Department  of  Agricul' 
ture  for  computing  parity  ratio 

11010-14  eqaafar  100! 


Trices  received  by 
larmwTj 

Prim,  etc.,  paid  by 
buiuen 


Commodities  of  (arm  ori- 

Food  and  tobaooo 

Feed 

Peed ... 

Livestcck 


Weighted  averaiee. 

CommodiUet  o-  indus- 
trial arl«in: 

Automobiles  (family 
use) 

Motor  vefakies  (fann 
use) 

Farm  marhinery 

Motnr  vehicle  sup- 
plies  

Farm  supplies 

Build  inn  materials 
and  fencing 

Feriillter 

Clotbini! 

Household  operation. 

Bouse  fumisnings 

Building  materials... 

Weighted  average. 


Other  orsts: 

Taxes 

Interest  i^ayments — 
Wagnt  to  hired  labor. 

Weighted  average- 


Jar  miry 
1953 


208 
3M 


206 
244 
264 
341 


January 

ivse 


285 

359 
310 

157 


3S0 
157 
801 
191 

275 
380 


371 
117 
514 


228 
281 


100 
228 
270 


Pereent 
change 


301 

375 
323 

IfiS 

260 

387 
19B 
312 

198 
273 
398 


432 

15t2 

522 


-15.7 
-1.1 


-2.3 
-18.0 
-13.8 
-2a  8 


-10.0 


+5.S 

+4.4 
+4.1 

+3.8 
-6.4 

+4.» 
-3.2 
+3.7 
+3.7 
-0.7 
+4.7 


+3.0 


+18.4 

+30.6 
+L6 


+«.7 


I  dont  want  to  make  little  of  any  Increase 
in  fanners'  costs,  especially  under  present 
oondltiona  of  farm  Income.  The  higher  costs 
farmers  are  being  forced  to  pay  are  not 
Justifiable  and  I  shall  not  try  to  Justify  them. 


But  unjustifiable  as  tbey  are,  and  much  as 
they  ought  to  be  stopped,  I  trust  Mr.  Ben- 
son will  not  persuade  farmers  to  accept  the 
present  low  level  of  farm  prices  as  normal. 

Speaking  at  New  Orleans  last  September, 
Mr.  Benson  said.  "I  am  deeply  disttirbed  by 
any  action  which  adds  even  1  penny  to  the 
production  costs  of  farmers  at  this  time." 

We  share  that  concern  with  Mr.  Benson, 
even  when  he  narrows  It  down  to  the  laet 
penny.  More  than  that,  we  want  to  do 
something  about  lt>  We  know,  however, 
from  flgtires  published  by  his  Department, 
that  for  every  penny  which  higher  prices  of 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  farm  machinery 
have  taken  from  farmers'  pockets  during  the 
last  3  years,  the  falling  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts have  taken  20  pennies.  We  wish  Kir. 
Benson  had  been  deeply  disturbed  about 
that  while  it  was  going  on — deeply  enotigh  to 
do  something  about  it  and  to  stop  It, 

Sharpest  increase  In  all  the  rising  costs 
Imposed  upon  farmers  over  these  3  years  was 
the  cost  of  Interest  payments.  They  rose  30 
percent.  Mr.  Benson  did  do  something 
about  that.  He  raised  Interest  rates.  .To 
make  the  money  supply  tight  and  interest 
rates  high  has  been  an  open  and  proud 
purpose  of  this  admlnletration.  Mr.  Benson 
has  served  that  purpose  loyally,  on  several 
occasions.  He  speaks  with  lU  grace  about 
other  farm  costs  If  he  forgets  what  he  and 
his  administration  have  done  to  raise  this 
one. 

I  propose  now  to  refute  Mr.  Benson's 
charge. 

in 

For  a  general  answo-  to  the  charge  that 
wage  increases  have  forced  manuf actums  to 
raise  their  prices,  I  rely  on  Annual  Survey  of 
Manufact\irers  published  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  cover- 
ing the  years  1947  to  1953. 

This  stu-vey  shows  that,  for  manufactur- 
ing as  a  whole,  wages  paid  to  production 
workers  account  for  only  40  percent  of  the 
value  added  by  manufacture.  Value  added 
is  the  difference  between  the  sales  value  of 
manufactured  products  and  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials, fuel,  power,  etc..  purchased  by  manu- 
facttu-ers. 

An  Important  fact  for  our  discussion  today 
Is  that  In  most  of  the  indvistrles  whose  prod- 
ucU  constitute  major  cost  items  for  farmers, 
wages  took  a  smaller  portion  of  t.tii^f  value 
added  In  1953  than  In  1947. 

Value  added  in  aelected  manufacturing  in- 
dustries  and  wages  of  production  workers. 
1947  and  1953 

IDoIlars  in  milllonsl 


Per- 

1047 

1053 

cent 
diange 

I.  steel  works  and  rolling 

mills: 

Value    added    by 

manufacturing 

$4  276 

$4,626 

+103.8 

■^  ages  of  production 

workers 

$1,338 

S2.214 

+65.5 

Percent,    wages    to 

value  added 

58.6 

47.0 

II.  Motor  vchirle.-;  and  parts: 

... • 

Value    added    by 

mannfacturinp 

$3,577 

$6,988 

+94.0 

Wages  of  production 

workers..    . 

$1,668 

$3,063 

+82.6 

Percent,    wages    to 
value  added 

47.2 

44.4 

III.  Tractors: 

Value    added    by 

manulacturing 

$332 

$678 

+104.2 

Wapcs  of  production 

workers  . 

$178 

$266 

+49.4 

Percent,    wages    to 

value  added 

63.4/ 

30.2 

...... 

IV.  Farm    machinery    (ex- 

cluding tractors) : 

Value    added    by 

manufacturing 

$422 

$562 

+37.6 

Wages  of  productioa 

workers 

$204 

$244 

+19.6 

Percent,    wages    to 

value  added 

46.3 

41. « 

^'' 


^> 
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r  think  you  wUl  afree  that  when  labor's 
share  of  the  total  manufacturing  spread  goes 
down.  It  cannot  be  accused  of  having  forced 
manufacturers  to  raise  their  prices. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  shown 
In  these  reports  bearing  on  the  relation  of 
wages  to  prices  Is  that  labor's  share  of  the 
manufacturing  spread  has  been  falling  In 
the  high-wage  industries,  like  steel,  auto- 
mobiles, farm -machinery  tractors  and  farm 
machinery,  but  It  has  been  rising  In  low- 
wage  industries  like  textiles,  wearing  apparel. 
paper,  and  leather.  There  are  exceptions. 
but  this  is  the  general  rule. 

This  may  surprise  you;  it  doesn't  surprise 
vm.  High  wages  do  not  automatically  trans- 
late themselves  into  high  labor  costs.  On 
the  contrary,  the  high-wage  Industries  tend 
to  hold  labor  costs  down  by  using  modern 
technology  to  make  manpower  mere  produc- 
tive. 

In  any  event,  the  broad  evidence  Is  that 
from  1947  to  1953  wage  Increases  could  not 
have  been  responsible  for  the  price  increases 
that  occurred  in  the  industries  whose  prod- 
ucts figure  most  heavily  In  farm  costs. 

Since  1963.  output  per  man-hour  in  manu- 
facturing as  a  whole  has  been  rising  more 
rapidly  than  wages  per  man-hour.  This  was 
stated  recently  In  a  public  speech  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  whose  of- 
fice has  been  studying  the  subject  inten- 
sively. He  says  manufacturing;  output  per 
man-hour  rose  10  percent  from  1953  to  1955. 
Average  hourly  wages  of  production  workers 
In  manufacturing  rose  6  percent  In  these 
years. 

These  two  facta  together  mean  that  al- 
though the  wage  per  hour  went  up  the  labor 
cost  per  unit  of  output  went  down.  This 
disproves  the  charge  that  wage  Increases  have 
forced  manulactiuers  to  raise  their  prices. 

Mr.  Benson  has  his  own  opinion.  He  has 
said  several  times  recently  that  our  wage 
Increases  are  larger  than  the  gains  In  output 
per  man-hour.  As  if  he  knew.  Of  course  he 
<*o*«l't  know,  but  he  had  to  say  tills  in  order 
to  back  up  his  unfounded  charge  that  wage 
Increases  are  compelling  farmers  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  industrial  products. 

How.  getting  down  to  ca-»e9.  I  shall  be 
specific.  Wage  increases  In  tt»e  summer  of 
lOM  were  deliberately  seized  upon  by  im- 
portant companies  and  Industries  as  an  op- 
portunity to  Increase  their  prices  without 
Justification  and  try  to  make  .abor  the  scape- 
goat for  their  profiteering. 

I  start  with  the  steel  industry  because  that 
Is  where  the  profiteering  parade  started  In 
July  1955.  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
leader  of  the  Industry,  blew  the  whistle  and 
the  parade  took  off. 

When  United  States  Steel  signed  iU  1955 
wage  contract,  its  prices  were  already  so  high 
that  It  was  making  profits  one-third  larger 
than  in  1953.  the  best  previous  year  in  iU 
history,  and  73  percent  above  Ita  avera«fe 
profita  of  the  7  postwar  years  (excluding  1952 
Uie  year  of  the  long  strike).  United  States 
Steel's  profits  after  taxes  when  it  signed  the 
contract  were  double  the  average  of  the  post- 
war years. 

The  price  Increase  of  $7.50  a  ton  which 
United  States  Steel  put  into  effect  upon 
Blgnlng  the  wage  agreement  was  almost  three 
Umes  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  wase 
Increase. 

It  was  worth  at  least  995  million  of  In- 
creMed  revenue  to  United  States  Steel  in 
the  second  half  of  195S.  Cost  of  the  wage 
increase  in  the  same  period  was  around  934 
million.  That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  money 
that  can  be  made  by  parlaying  a  wage  in- 
crease Into  a  price  Increase— «60  mlUlon  in 
half  a  year. 

United  States  Steel  could  have  reduced  ita 
prices  tT.ao  a  ton  for  the  entire  year  1956 
instead  oT  raising  them  $7.30  in  the  second 
half,  and  would  have  come  out  of  the  year 
with  more  profit  after  taxes  than  the  $222 


million   It  made  in  the  best  previous  year 
of  ita  long  history.  1953. 

After  raising  wages  and  prices  In  July, 
United  States  Steel  proceeded  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  to  surpass  the  sizzling  profit 
record  1^  had  established  In  the  first  half 
year. 

The  Indisputable  fact  Is  that  United  States 
Steel  has  been,  and  still  Is.  using  the  1966 
wage  contract  to  fatten  its  profiu  at  the 
expense  of  its  customers— the  Industries  that 
convert  steel  into  the  things  which  you  and 
I  buy. 

This  Is  a  repeat  performance  on  the  part  of 
United  Statas  Steel.  It  did  the  same  thing 
with  wage  Increases  In  1949  and  1953  and 
1954.  Only  it  did  It  In  a  bigger  way  this 
time. 

The  rest  of  the  steel  Industry  has  not  been 
far  behind  United  States  Steel  In  turning 
the  wage  increase  into  a  rich  source  of  profits 
at  the  expense  of  its  cxistomers.  Financial 
reports  for  1955  from  U  of  the  largest  steel 
companies  show  that  profita  (alter  taxes) 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole  will  top  the  best 
previous  year.  1950.  by  almost  40  percent  and 
the  7-year  postwar  average  by  75  percent. 


Ford  Motor  Co.  took  similar  advantage  of 
the  wage  Increase  to  put  over  higher  prices 
on  the  public.  f    »•«■ 

Earning  $3  06  In  profit  for  every  hour 
worked  by  iu  production  workers,  it  said  it 
could  not  absorb  21  cents  an  hour  of  in- 
creased wages. 

-nye  first  financial  report  ever  made  public 
by  Pord  Motor  Co  covers  the  9  months  ended 
last  September  30.  It  shows  that  a  5  percent 
Increase  would  have  been  worth  $197  million 
In  that  period,  whereas  a  21-cent-an-hour 
wage  increase  would  have  cost  only  $46  mil- 
lion. 

So  they  exact  from  their  customers  more 
than  four  times  the  cost  of  the  wage  Increase 
and  then  blame  their  higher  prices  on  the 
workers. 

Ford.  too.  could  have  reduced  prices  In- 
stead of  raising  them.  lu  1966  profita  will 
be  more  than  2 '4  times  Ita  annual  averaaa 
profiu  of  the  puetwar  years. 


1956 
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InifKl  Stairs  Stw'l  Con>. 
proflfs: 

l.«t  Imlf  IWA 

al  half  \VM 

Yr-ir  1«.k\     

B«l  i>rk>r  jwar.  iwia 
i'ditwiir     avcra(t 
(IIMT  .M)  > 
Ptwl-in<lu"t«r>    pronui.   au 
r«>m|iunim     hiivinc    W 
lirrfriit    tU    total    sImI 
cit|Nirity): 

l'rt.\  ttmontha 

iy.'>o,    fuil    yrar,   wti- 

umtr<l  »     

B«t  prior  yrara: 
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19fi0 

Postwar    avrrate 
(ltH7-54i  ' 


Profit*  N-fon" 
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Profit*  after 
taira 
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1, 412, 40a  no 

LMMMnOOOJ 
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I.  Mm.  wu.  am 

1. 234.  wo.  UN) 


$i77.«7>,onn 
iva.3jn,oiw 

370.  107.  lU.^ 
XaOHT.MO 

177,138,000 


O^fx^l     Molan     Corp 
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He»t  prior  vwr!  IttV)" 
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Ford  Motor  Ce.ntoflta- 

l^\  »  OMOtlM 
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>  B«i»^l  on  full  y«ir  rr|«rtsoni  cesgiwBiM  havint  SO 
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(onipaiiirs  haMng  M)  prnviit  of  total  stn\  (itpiM.Uy 


The  steel  Industry  is  private  enterprise, 
but  this  kind  of  price  gouging  Is  no  private 
matter.  Higher  steel  prices  become  higher 
costa  for  many  other  industries.  You  and 
I  dont  often  buy  a  piece  of  rolled  steel  as 
such,  but  whenever  the  price  of  steel  goes  up 
we  pay  It.  again  and  again  in  hundreda  of 
things  we  buy.  As.  for  example,  automo- 
biles and  farm  Implements. 

Like  United  States  Steel,  General  Motors 
announced  last  summer  that  Ita  1955  wage 
contract    would    force    It    to    raise    prices 
Prices   on    the    195«   modeU   were   advanced 
about  5  percent. 

This  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  fantastic 
example  in  the  whole  long  hUtory  of  wase- 
prlce  fakery. 

When  General  Motors  signed  the  contract 
to  raise  wages  21  cenu  an  hour.  It  was  mak- 
ing a  profit  of  $3.20  for  every  hour  worked  by 
every  one  of  Its  more  than  400.000  producUon 
workers  In  the  United  States. 

When  General  Motors  told  the  public   It 
had  to  raise  prices.  It  was  saying  in  effect 
that  it  could  not  absorb  this  cost  of  21  cents 
and  hour  out  of  a  profit  of  $3  20  an  hour 

OM  cracked  the  bllllon-dollar-profit  bar- 
rier last  year,  for  the  first  time  In  the  hU- 
tory of  corporations.  Iu  profita  of  $1,189- 
000.000.  after  taxes  gave  it  a  return  of  36 
percent  on  ita  Investment.  Iu  profiu  before 
taxes— the  profiu  it  collecU  from  Ita  cus- 
tomers—exceeded $25  billion.  40  percent 
more  than  It  had  ever  made  In  any  year  of 
Ita  highly  profitable  history. 

Instead  of  raising  prices  5  percent  In  the 
fourth  quarter.  GM  could  have  reduced  prices 
5  percent  and  stlU  earn  1$  percent  on  Ita 
Investment. 


moMtl,'.'"'*^  "  '  *  "■«•  ^  "«'<»«««  P«>n«*  for  • 

Ford  Motor  Co.  not  only  raised  ear  and 
truck  prices,  it  took  the  lead  In  launching  a 
7-percent  price  Increase  on  tractors,  which 
apparenuy  set  the  price  pattern  for  the 
larm-machlnery  tndiiatry. 

What  is  the  wage-price-proflt  picture  In 
farm  machinery?  Profita  are  thinner  In  this 
industry.  The  reason  U  obvious.  Too  msny 
of  Ita  customers  are  farmers. 

However,  we  challenge  this  Industry,  too 

:Z  '!^c?  ***"*  "  '^"'**  "ot  »»•»•  absorbed 
the  1956  wage  Increase  without  raUlng  prices 
Harvester  s  latest  financial  report  shows  that 
ir  a  7  percent  price  Increase  and  the  1956 
wage  Increase  had  been  in  effect  for  all  of 
the  year  ended  U.it  October  31.  lu  profiu 
would  have  been  Increased  by  $30  to  $35  mil- 
Hon.  an  increase  of  about  one-thlrd  over  the 
profiu  It  reported.  This  U  true  despite  the 
fact  that  In  September  Harvester  fought  a 
strike  for  4  weeks  before  concluding  an 
agreement  with  our  union. 

Oliver  Corp  and  Deere  &  Co  reporta  show 
that  a  7  percent  price  Increase  will  bring 
them  more  than  $1  50  for  every  $1  of  added 
wages  paid  under  the  new  contract. 

What  steel  price  Increases  have  done  to  the 
cost  and  profit  position  of  these  farm  ma- 
chinery companies  their  financial  reports 
dont  reveal.  It  certainly  U  Important  to 
tnem.  It  U  through  them  that  the  disgrace- 
ful profiteering  of  the  steel  Industry  U  passed 
along  to  you.  the  ultimate  consumers. 

The  president  of  International  Harvester 
your    giiest    speaker    today,    wrote    an    open 
letter   to  Secretary  Benson   last   September, 
commending  him  on  the  New  Orleans  speech 
Which  sought  to  pin   the  blame  on   labors 
wage  Increases  for  the  trouble  farmers  are  In. 
I  bring  this  up  here  because  of  the  ques- 
tions his  letter  does  and  does  not  raise.     Mr 
McCaffreys  letter  dwells  right  heavily  on  the 
wage    Increa-'ies    his   company   has   paid      It 
puu  less  emphasis  on  the  increased  prtces  of 
materials,  although  the  latter  bulk  consid- 
erably larger  In  their  total  coata.     While  the 
letter  U  generally  critical  of  the  wage  In- 
cnmam,  I  can  find  In  It  no  crItlcUm  or  ques- 
tion  of   profiteering  with    regard    to   higher 
steel  prices.      On  the  contrary  It  describes 


these  material  prices  as  "largely  paymenta 
going  to  labor  on  other  companies'  payrolls." 
So  labor  Is  to  blame  for  everything,  even  the 
profiteering  of  the  steel  corporations. 

The  fact  U.  as  I  have  already  shown,  that 
steel  profita  did  not  require  prices  to  be  In- 
creased $7.60  a  ton.  but  woui^  peraUt  them 
to  be  reduced  $7.60  a  ton.  and  still  keep 
profiu  above  the  highest  levisl  of  all  prior 
years. 

Concluding  his  letter.  Mr.  McCaffrey  sug- 
gests to  Mr.  Benson  that  the  farmers'  "great- 
est opportunity  to  meet  the  market  price  of 
farm  producu  and  maintain  their  profit  posi- 
tion lies  in  new  and  Improved  mechaniza- 
tion." Moderate  changes  In  the  price  of  a 
farm  machine  are,  he  says,  largely  Irrelevant 
from  the  farmer's  standpoint  if  the  machine 
reduces  his  costa  and  Improves  his  earnings. 

I  dont  think  farmers  should  be  expected 
to  meet  the  market  price  of  farm  producta  at 
present  low  levels,  and  I  doubt  that  even  the 
finest  machines  can  make  these  low  prices 
profitable.  Organized  labor  quite  widely  be- 
lieves. I  am  sure,  that  quick  and  effective 
action  to  get  farm  prices  back  up,  and  to 
bring  farm  Incomes  into  llnej  U  vitally  im- 
portant for  farmers  for  labor  and  for  every- 
one else. 

But  that  won't  do  any  good  If  the  profiteer- 
ing parade  that  was  launched  last  year  pro- 
ceeds unchecked  on  its  dangerous  course. 
Raise  farm  incomes  to  the  point  where  farm- 
ers become  good  customers  again  and  they, 
too.  become  a  set-up  for  price  gouging. 

ThU  U  no  Idle  question.  Even  as  the  rec- 
ord-breaking steel  company  profit  reporta  for 
the  year  1956  are  being  released  from  day  to 
day.  the  steel  Industry  Is  talking  about  an- 
other general  price  increase. 

"Steel  Makers  Say  More  Price  Increases  Are 
Coming:  Claim  Market  Is  In  Oood  Position 
To  Absorb  Them."  That's  a  Headline  lu  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  30. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  steel  pillces  have  been 
edging  up  steadily  since  last  summer's  big 
Increase.  More  and  more  of  the  so-called 
"extras"  which  steelmakers  tsick  on  to  basic 
prices  are  being  Increased.  They  have  added 
more  than  a  dollar  a  ton  to  steel  prices  In  re- 
cent months,  one  paper  reporta.  U.  S.  Steel 
announced  higher  "extras"  on,  plates,  sheeta, 
and  stripe  on  January  27.  It  U  expected  to 
boost  prices  on  Iron  ore  before  the  shipping 
■eason  opens  on  the  Grent  Lakes.  Steel  lead- 
ers are  talking  about  the  need  of  bringing 
prices  into  line  with  production  costa. 

Further  steel -price  Increases  will  be  seized 
upon  by  steel-using  industries  for  further 
price  boosta  on  their  producta.  plus,  of  course. 
an  addition  to  their  own  profiu. 

The  executive  board  of  my  union,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  spoke  out  Im- 
mediately last  July  when  General  Motors  and 
Ford  said  they  were  going  to  raise  car  prices. 
It  challenged  the  need  for  raising  car  prices, 
and  it  asked  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report  to  get  at  the 
facta  behind  these  prices.  Including  labor 
cosu.  and  to  tell  the  people  of  thU  country 
what  was  going  on. 

When  Pord  Motor  Co.  In  August  announced 
higher  prices  on  Ita  tractors  we  again  Issued 
a  public  protest  and  renewed  our  demand 
for  Investigation. 

When  Secretary  Benson  In  September 
charged  that  our  wage  Increases  are  forcing 
farmers  to  pay  higher  prices  Walter  Reuther 
wrote  a  letter  to  Benson  denying  the  charges 
and  asking  him  to  Join  us  In  asking  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  get  all  the  facta.  In- 
cluding labor  costa,  and  lay  them  out  on  the 
table  for  the  people  to  see  and  Judge.  Mr. 
Benson's  reply  renewed  the  charge,  but  ig- 
nored the  request. 

With  steel  prices  edging  up  constantly  and 
with  another  general  price  Ineraaae  predict- 
ed, I  think  you  wlU  agree  that  full-fledged 
investigation  of  profiteering  In  thoao  oiajar 
Industries  u  urgently  needed. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Montgomery  points  out  that  after  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp-  signed  its  1955 
wage  contracts,  and  with  its  profits  al- 
ready one-third  higher  than  its  best 
previous  year,  the  company  used  the 
wage  contract  as  an  excuse  to  increase 
steel  prices  three  times  the  cost  of  the 
wage  increases. 

Mr.  Montgomery  stated,  and  he  has  not 
been  contradicted: 

United  States  Steel  could  have  reduced  Ita 
prices  $7.60  a  ton  Instead  of  raising  them 
$7.50  In  the  second  half,  and  would  have 
come  out  of  the  year  with  more  profita  after 
taxes  than  the  $222  mllUon  It  made  In  the 
best  previous  year  of  Ita  long  history.  1953. 

This  study  shows  that  General  Motors, 
with  its  profits  last  year  of  $2.5  billions 
before  taxes  and  of  $1,189  million  after 
taxes — a  rate  of  35  percent  on  its  Invest- 
ment—could have  reduced  its  prices  last 
year  by  5  percent  instead  of  raising 
them  by  5  percent  and  still  would  have 
earned  16  percent  profit  on  investment 
after  taxes. 

The  same  sort  of  situation  existed  in 
other  automobile  concerns.  Similarly, 
wage  increases  in  the  farm  machinery 
concerns,  which  deal  directly  with  the 
most  depressed  segment  of  our  economy, 
were  followed  by  price  increases  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  any  increased  wage 

CC3tS. 

TBI    BCOIfOMIC    PATTEEN    TOOAT 

Mr.  President,  the  events  that  we  see 
occurring  in  the  economy  today  are 
frightening  to  those  of  us  who  can  re- 
member how  past  depressions  have 
started,  and  how  our  march  out  of  the 
depression  of  the  early  thirties  was 
halted  by  profiteering  of  the  great 
monopolistic  corporations. 

The  pattern  today  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  existed  in  1937.  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  spending  billions  of  dollars 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  to  create  em- 
ployment and  greater  purchasing  power. 
At  that  time,  the  big  corporations 
moved  in  and  began  to  skim  the  cream 
off  the  Government  spending  by  unjusti- 
fiable price  increases.  All  that  was 
needed  was  their  cooperation  with  the 
Government  program,  and  willingness 
to  accept  reasonable  profits.  The  spend- 
ing programs  had  the  economy  so  well  on 
the  way  to  recovery  we  had  been  able  to 
reduce  the  makework  appropriations 
some.  But  instead  of  cooperating,  the 
big  businesses  started  profiteering.  They 
thereby  cut  purchasing  power,  started  a 
new  recession  and  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  renew  its  expenditures  again. 

We  had  an  investigation  at  that  time 
of  the  so-called  sit-down  strike  of 
wealth  against  economic  recovery,  and 
its  frustration  of  recovery  efforts  by 
profiteering. 

Summarizing  the  findings  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  May  23, 1938, 1  said: 

It  win  be  seen  from  the  testimony  of  all 
those  representatives  of  finance  and  Industry 
appearing  before  our  committee  that  in  1936 
and  early  1937  business  conditions  and  re- 
employment were  advancing  rapidly.  All 
that  was  necessary  for  continued  recovery 
was  honest  and  unselfish  cooperation,  but 
unfortunately  there  was  a  lack  of  that  nec- 
essary spirit  of  cooperation.  Industry,  in 
Ita  Interminable  quest  for  profits,  began  to 


make  unreasonable  advances  In  prices  and 
otherwise  failed  to  observe  good  Judgment 
and  sound  economic  principles.  That  Is  ex- 
actly what  caused  the  recession  In  the  re- 
covery we  are  experiencing. 

Continuing  at  that  time.  I  said: 

The  present  recession  follows  the  classic 
analysis  of  the  1929  depression  made  by 
Brookings  Institution.  The  testimony  pre- 
sented before  our  committee  thoroughly  es- 
tablished the  conclusion  that  the  unbalanced 
prices  which  developed  In  1936  and  1937 
caused  the  recession. 

Robert  W.  Irwin,  fumittire  manufacturer 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  testified  directly 
that  the  recession  was  caused  by  the  main- 
tenance of  artificial  prices  •  •  •  Here  is  an 
impartial  witness  from  the  ranks  of  Indus- 
try frankly  acknowledging  the  cause  of  the 
present  recession.  Prof.  Patn,  H.  Douclas,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  testified  that  the 
monopoly  fixation  of  iH>lces.  which  was 
clearly  shown  by  undisputed  facto,  is  the 
major  cause  of  the  present  recession,  as  well 
as  the  1929  depression.  Prof.  Alvln  H.  Han- 
sen, of  Harvard  University,  testified  to  the 
same  effect. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  this  general 
study  of  the  testimony,  that  while  the  Gov- 
ernment was  seeking  by  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  create  purchasing  pow- 
er and  stimulate  industrial  activity  in  the 
country,  the  leading  industrial  and  business 
enterprises  moved  In  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Government  spending  and  enrich  their 
own  trefuuries.  Practically  all  of  the  lead- 
ing Indtutries  began  to  raise  prices  shortly 
after  the  public-works  program  began.  As 
prosperity  began  to  return,  wild  excitement 
and  siieculatlon  on  the  stock  exchanges  fol- 
lowed, and  very  soon,  as  a  result  of  excessive 
prices  and  profita  being  made  by  the  big 
Indxistrles  of  the  country,  the  new  boom 
began  to  develop. 

This  lu-ge  is  nothing  new.  Adam  Smith, 
160  years  ago,  shrewdly  remarks: 

"People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  get  to- 
gether, even  for  merriment  and  diversion, 
but  the  conversation  ends  In  a  conspiracy 
against  the  public,  or  in  some  contrivance  to 
raise  prices." 

The  parallel  between  what  happened 
in  the  middle  thirties  and  the  price  in- 
creases and  excessive  profits  which  are 
being  taken  today  out  of  the  economy — 
and  now  largely  out  of  the  farmers' 
pockets — is  emphasized  by  comments 
which  the  distinguished  former  Senator 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Sherman  Minton, 
made  during  my  adoress  to  the  Senate 
in  1938. 

This  colloquy  occurred  between  Sena- 
tor Minton  and  myself: 

Mr.  Minton.  Did  not  Mr.  Knudxen,  the 
president  of  General  Motors  Corp.,  appear-be- 
fore the  committee? 

Mr.  Mukxat.  He  did. 

Mr.  Minton.  I  think  the  flgtires  show  that 
in  1932  General  Motors  made  $165,000;  in 
1936  they  made  $238  million;  and  I  beUeve 
the  figure  was  even  higher  In  1937. 

Mr.  MiTBRAT.  That  U  a  correct  statement. 
•  •  •  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  every 
corporation  In  the  United  States  made  great- 
er profita  in  1936  and  1937  than  at  any  time 
since  1929.  A  great  many  of  such  corpora- 
tions made  greater  profita  in  1937  than  they 
did  at  the  highest  peak  of  our  national  pros- 
perity in  1929. 

Mr.  Minton  then  summarised  his  point. 
I  quote  him: 

Mr.  Minton.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  in  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Knudsen's  company.  General  Motors,  was  one 
of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  spending 
program,  and  a  splendid  example  of  wh»X 
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th«  Senator  baa  just  pointed  out.  The  eor« 
poratlon  took  all  the  proflta  for  Itself.  Gen« 
eral  Motors,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Knudsen. 
paid  Mr.  Knudsen  two-hundred-thousand- 
odd  dollars  In  1934;  three-hundred-thou- 
■and-odd  dollars  In  1935:  and  Qve-hundred- 
thousand-odd  dollars  In  1936.  The  corpora- 
tion did  not  reduce  the  price  of  conunodltles 
to  the  public  at  all.  It  raised  wages  very 
little,  but  It  raised  the  salaries  of  Its  own  offi- 
cers, and  paid  fat  dividends  to  stockholders. 

As  I  have  already  shown.  General 
Motors  Corp.  profits  last  year,  before 
taxes,  were  $2.5  billion  and.  after  taxes, 
they  were  more  than  $1.1  billion.  This 
Is  5  times  the  rate  which  helped  to  bring 
on  the  recession  of  1937. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that 
"what  is  good  for  General  Motors  Corp. 
is  good  for  the  country."  but  a  continua- 
tion of  the  excessive  profit  take  of  such 
big  corporations,  at  rates  like  35  percent 
on  Investment  after  taxes,  will  lead  to 
the  same  sort  of  economic  trouble  as  it 
did  in  1929  and  1937. 

Back  in  1938.  Cleveland.  Ohio's  out- 
standing spokesman  for  business,  the 
banker-economist.  Leonard  P.  Ayres. 
recoKnized  that  business  greed  was  be- 
hind recession  difficulties.  He  testified 
before  our  committee: 

Last  spring  (1937)  there  were  many  warn- 
ings about  prices  rising  too  far  and  too  rast. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  lesson  this 
Clevelander  learned  in  the  experiences  of 
1929  and  1937  did  not  trickle  down  to 
those  who  were  to  succeed  him  in  eco- 
nomic leadership  in  that  community  and 
the  Nation.  If  it  had.  the  present  ad- 
ministration might  be  showing  more 
concern  about  lower  labor  income,  rising 
unemployment,  and  the  serious  deflation 
of  the  farmers. 

Two  answers  are  being  made  today  to 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  present 
farm  depression. 

One  is  that  farmers  are  not  really  in 
any  difHculty.  That  is  the  line  that  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Benson  and  editor 
John  Fischer  of  Harper's  magazine  take : 
That  farmers  are  still  dwelling  in  a 
"clover  and  Cadillac  heaven." 

This    assertion    has   been   adequately 
answered  here  on  the  floor  in  this  debate 
and  by  publications  which  support  the 
administration  but  have  too  much  eco- 
nomic intelligence  to  try  to  conceal  the 
true  situation  for  partisan  reasons.    For 
example,  the  February  10  issue  of  U.  S. 
News    4    World    Report,    published    by 
David  Lawrence,  portrays  the  agricul- 
tural situation  as  a  very  serious  one.  The 
arUcle  reveals  a  decline  in  net  income 
per  farm  from  $4,301  in  1952  to  $3,800 
last  year  and  an  estimated  $3,673  this 
year.    It  shows  a  20-percent  decline  in 
farm  spending  between  1952  and  1955.  It 
shows  farm  debts  up  $4.3  billion  in  the 
same  period  and  farm  assets  down  from 
$155.5  billion  in  1952  to  $145.1  billion  in 
1955,  a  decline  of  more  than  $10  billion. 
It  reflects  also  the  effect  of  increasing 
industrial  profits  in  the  continuing  high 
prices  of  all  the  nona^ricultural  prod- 
ucts which  farmers  must  buy. 

Only  the  political  apologists  for  the 
present  administration  stick  to  this 
claim.  It  was  interesting  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mai- 
iiN],  who  made  a  trip  to  Iowa  and  then 


appeared  with  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson  on  a  30-minute  television  broad- 
cast last  week,  did  not  endorse  the  Sec- 
retary's claim  that  conditions  In  agri- 
culture are  basically  good. 

The  second  argument  Is  that  farm 
population  is  down  and  that  agriculture's 
Importance  in  the  national  economy  has 
declined  to  the  point  that  we  can  have  a 
farm  depression  without  ultimately 
causing  a  general  depression. 

Dr.  John  Davis,  director  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Graduate  School's  pro- 
gram on  agriculture  and  business,  who 
was  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  present  administration,  has 
refuted  that  argument.  In  an  address 
on  October  17.  1955.  to  the  Boston  Con- 
ference on  Distribution.  Mr.  Davis 
warned  that  while  agriculture  was  once 
a  relatively  larger  part  of  the  national 
economy  than  today,  a  drop  in  farmer 
purchasing  power  will  be  felt  signifi- 
cantly m  terms  of  limiting  our  over- 
all national  economic  potential. 

Mr.  Davis  has  coin'?d  a  new  word, 
"a^'ribusiness,"  to  desc.ibe  the  total  of 
all  operations  concerned  with  the  proc- 
essing, distribution,  and  production  of 
farm  commodities.    He  stated: 

Agribusiness  Is  a  major  component  of  our 
national  economy — employing  about  40  per- 
cent of  our  total  working  force  and  produc- 
ing about  40  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  As  already  Indicated.  It  currently 
encompasses  annually  some  915  billion  of 
manufactured  farm  production  supplies.  $30 
bin  ton  of  conunodltles  grown  on  our  farms, 
and  $90  billion  of  cot\sumer  products  In  the 
form  of  food  and  flb^r. 


Leon  Keyserling.  former  Chairman  of 
the  Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, recently  made  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  farm  problem.  In  his  study  he 
points  out  that  farm  spending  in  1951 
was  about  7.2  percent  of  our  total  na- 
tional spending.  The  farmers  bought  8 
percent  of  the  output  of  the  chemical 
industry,  more  steel  than  the  entire 
passenger-automobile  industry,  rubber 
products  enough  to  replace  the  tires  on 
6  million  cars,  and  the  equivalent  of 
16 '2  billion  gallons  of  crude  oil— more 
than  any  other  industry.  He  estimates 
that  between  2  and  3  million  workers 
outside  agriculture  are  engaged  in  sup- 
plying farmers  with  these  basic  products 
and  others. 
Then  he  warns  us: 

The  difference  between  a  year  of  high  pros- 
perity and  a  year  of  substantial  recession 
for  the  whole  economy  Is  represented  by 
only  a  few  percentage  points.  For  example, 
during  the  1953-54  recession,  the  decline  In 
total  national  spending  never  exceeded 
about  3  percent.  But  the  deficiency  in  mar- 
ket for  products  caused  the  true  level  of 
unemployment  at  Its  peak  to  rise  to  about 
5  million,  and  our  total  national  produc- 
tion to  fall,  at  the  bottom  of  the  recession, 
to  an  annual  rate  nearly  $30  billion  below 
the  full  production  level. 

CtTRKENT    EITECT   ON    THE    KCONOMT 

The  effects  of  the  decline  of  farm 
spending  are  increasingly  appearing 
today  in  our  economy. 

Small  business,  and  especially  dis- 
tributors in  rural  areas,  are  particularly 
hard  hit.  But  employment  in  the  big 
factories  is  also  down,  and  in  farm-Im- 
plement factories  employment  Is  still 
steadily  declining.    The  trade  publica- 


tion Implement  and  Tractor  for  Febru- 
ary 11  reports  that  tractor  output  the 
first  6  months  this  year,  originally  sched- 
uled at  177.000  units,  has  been  cut  back 
to  137,000— a  reduction  of  20  percent 
this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair).  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  expired.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield  additional  time  to  him? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  such  additional  time  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  conclude  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  unemployment  in  the 
automobile  industry  Is  growing;  layoffs 
since  mid-December  by  the  major  auto- 
mobile producers  reached  more  than  72.- 
000  by  mid-February.  I  have  ju<5t  seen  a 
study  of  new  automobile  registrations 
comparing  1950  and  1955— the  lndustr>-s 
2  biggest  years — cla.'sified  according  to 
percentage  of  farm-owned  cars. 

In  the  12  States  where  farm  ownership 
of  automobiles  is  hluhest,  from  17  per- 
cent to  38  percent  of  all  cars,  there  was 
an  actual  decline  in  1955  in  new  auto- 
mobile registration  compared  with  the 
previous  record  year  of  1950. 

In  the  12  States  where  the  percentage 
of  farm  ownership  of  cai-s  was  lowest, 
ranging  from  8  percent  down  to  1  percent 
of  the  cars  in  each  State,  the  new  car 
registrations  showed  a  gain  of  21  per- 
cent in  1955.  The  clear  conclusion  of 
the  study  is  that  the  farm  market  for 
cars  is  off  and  that  this  is  a  major  cause 
of  the  present  increase  of  unemployment 
in  the  automobile  industry. 

The  farm  problem.  Mr.  President.  Is 
the  concern  of  every  one  of  us.  because 
the  health  of  the  whole  national  econ- 
omy is  involved.  It  is  urgent  to  every 
one  of  us.  whether  we  be  from  an  indus- 
trial State  or  t  rural  Slate,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  deliberate  deflation  of  agricul- 
ture be  halted  and  reversed  and  that 
farm  income  be  rebuilt. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we  not 
only  enact  but  strengthen  those  provi- 
sions in  the  measure  now  before  us  that 
will  actually  add  to  farm  income  and 
help  to  build  agricultural  income  back 
up  to  the  point  required  for  a  healthy 
national  economy. 

The  only  provision.^  of  the  bill  which 
will  do  that — the  only  provisions  which 
make  a  net  addition  to  farm  Income — 
are  those  restoring  90  percent  of  parity 
supports  for  the  basic  commodities  and 
restoring  the  old  parity  formula. 

These  provisions  are  opposed  by  the 
administration.  We  are  hearing  threats 
of  a  veto.  These  threate  do  not  surprise 
me.  It  is  a  fact  that'if  we  stop  the 
process  of  bleeding  fanners  to  offset  in- 
flation in  every  other  segment  of  the 
economy,  as  has  been  done  consistently 
for  the  past  3  years,  then  the  people  of 
the  Nation  can  no  longer  be  deceived 
about  the  achievement  of  dollar  stability. 
The  Inflation  that  has  occurred  in  the 
prices  and  profits  of  the  big.  monopolistic 
businessmen  who  are  here  in  the  saddle 
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will  then  become  apparent  to  the  con- 
sumers. Of  course,  the  administration 
would  like  to  avoid  a  dlscloeiure  of  tbe 
falsity  of  its  stability  claim. 

But  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  so  misguided  by  those 
around  him  that  he  will  risk  the  sound- 
ness of  the  economy  in  order  to  preserve 
a  propaganda  campaign  claim  among 
consimiers. 

THS  BOIL  BANK  AND  TVTTS  CONBXBVATIOir 

The  soil  bank  proposals — the  acreage 
reserve  and  the  conservation  reserve — 
will  not  add  to  net  farm  income  imme- 
diately, as  the  economic  situation  re- 
quires. 

Farmers  are  to  get  payments  for  not 
cultivating  and  not  producing  crops  on  a 
part  of  their  land.  It  la  purely  replace- 
ment of  income  they  otherwise  would 
have  received  from  crops  produced. 

The  most  the  soil  bank  pasrments  to 
farmers  can  do  is  create  a  temporary 
illusion  of  added  income.  I  understand 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  send  checks 
to  the  farmers  during  the  summer — be- 
fore the  election — to  pay  them  for  taking 
acres  out  of  cultivation.  But  in  the  fall 
of  1956,  when  the  farmers  have  less  pro- 
duce to  take  to  market,  they  will  all  be 
aware  that  their  soil  bank  checks  were 
merely  prepayment  of  income  normally 
received  at  marketing  time. 

I  am  extremely  doubtful  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  acreage  reserve  proposal  from 
a  conservation  viewpoint. 

This  is  a  proix>sal  to  take  out  of  pro- 
duction 10.  20.  or  30  acres — a  relatively 
small  patch — on  each  farm  which  pro- 
duces one  of  the  basic  commodities  on 
which  acreage  allotments  are  in  effect. 
The  land  that  really  needs  to  be  returned 
to  grass  and  trees  does  not  necessarily  lie 
in  little  patches  on  every  farm. 

A  sound  conservation  approach  to 
shrinking  the  total  land  in  cultivation 
in  the  Nation  would  call  for  the  retire- 
ment from  cultivation  of  the  poorest 
lands — the  lands  unfit  for  the  plow. 

The  publication  Land  Facts,  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  that 
39  million  acres  of  class  V.  VI.  and  Vn 
land  are  in  cultivation.  It  is  too  wet, 
too  steep,  too  stoney,  or  too  arid  for 
cultivation.  Much  of  it  has  severe  lim- 
itations even  for  grazing  and  should  be 
in  trees. 

This  land  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
cultivation,  and  we  should  move  on  to 
the  additional  47  million  acres  of  class 
IV  land  which  has  very  severe  limitations 
for  cultivation  and  would  be  better  used 
if  planted  in  grass  or  trees. 

This  land  is  of  low  productivity.  But 
I  seriously  doubt  that  it  would  cost  more 
to  get  50  million  acres  of  these  marginal 
lands  back  to  grass  and  trees  than  15 
million  acres  of  land  In  the  classes  which 
are  suitable  for  cultivation.  We  might 
very  well  get  as  much  reduction  in  pro- 
duction per  dollar  out  of  a  conservation 
program  soundly  based  on  land  capabil- 
ity as  from  this  proposal  to  have  a  little 
patch  on  each  farm — to  cover  the  face 
of  the  Nation  with  little  "com  plasters." 

Certainly  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  colleague  the  distingtiished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
rnLD]  to  permit  farmers  to  participate  In 
the  soil  bank  with  off-farm  land,  when  it 


will  bring  about  better  land  use  or  farm 
management,  should  be  adopted. 

Before  another  Congress  convenes,  the 
whole  soil -bank  program  should  be  re- 
viewed and  reorganized.  I  would  strong- 
ly favor  the  Senate  Ccmimittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  employing  a  com- 
petent staff  to  do  this  job,  free  of  the 
partisanship  over  farm  issues  found  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Another  very  serious  question  about 
the  soil-bank  proposal  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  will  actually  shrink  production 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  should  curtail  its  food  production 
in  a  himgry  world,  in  which  we  are  com- 
peting with  the  Communist  ideology  for 
the  minds  of  men. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  are  doubt- 
ful that  reduction  of  cultivated  acreage 
will  actually  reduce  production  propor- 
tionately. 

This  question  posed  Itself  acutely  In 
my  own  mind  when  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  Missouri  Farm  News  Serv- 
ice, a  clip  sheet  sent  to  all  rural  news- 
papers In  Missouri  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

The  clip  sheet  of  articles  for  publica- 
tion in  the  farm  press  is  featured  by  a 
column-long  story  captioned  "Intensive 
Cropping  System  May  Help  With  Farm 
Problem." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
but  I  shall  also  summarize  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTENSIVK  CKOPPING  STSTCM  MaT  HKLP  WrTB 

Farm  Pkoblem 

With  higher  prices  for  what  he  buys  and 
lower  prices  for  most  everything  he  sells,  the 
farmer  Is  caught  in  the  middle,  says  Stanley 
Spangler.  University  of  Missouri  agricul- 
tural economist.  To  relieve  some  of  thla 
pressure,  farmers  must  cut  expenses  or  pro- 
duce more  to  sell. 

One  way  a  farmer  may  be  able  to  produce 
more  and  at  less  cost  for  each  bushel  raised  Is 
by  growing  two  grain  crops  In  one  year  on  the 
same  piece  of  land. 

In  many  years.  •  lot  of  com  has  been 
planted  the  last  of  June  or  early  In  July. 
This  late  corn  was  usually  planted  as  a  re- 
sult of  •  flood,  a  wet  spring,  or  other  delay- 
causing  events.  While  late-planted  crops 
are  not  always  successful,  in  many  Instances 
they  reach  maturity  and  supply  a  lot  of  feed. 
In  the  case  of  corn,  even  Inunature  grain 
can  provide  a  lot  of  livestock  feed  as  grain 
or  silage. 

Why  not  follow  wheat,  rye.  or  barley  with 
00m  or  beans?  The  interest  on  Investment, 
taxes,  and  overhead  costs  is  no  more  for  2 
crops  than  for  1.  It  looks  like  it  would  be 
a  paying  proposition  most  years,  Spangler 
points  out. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  drawbacks  to 
late  com  and  beans.  Some  years,  the  ground 
Is  so  dry  following  a  small  grain  crop  that 
corn  or  beana  won't  come  up.  Also,  other 
crops  may  take  a  farmer's  time  and  he  may 
not  have  time  for  late  plantings.  Then,  too. 
an  extra-early  freeze  or  frost  inay  hurt  a 
late-planted  crop. 

However,  recent  developments  are  making 
this  intensive  cropping  idea  practical  as 
time  goes  by.  First,  there  are  more  early 
seed  varieties  than  formerly. 

Second  larger  and  better  machinery  speeds 
up  field  work.  Combines  are  larger  and 
more  efficient,  getting  the  small  grain  out  of 
the  field  In  a  day  or  two.  Tractors  are  more 
powerful  and   preparing  a  seedbed  doesnt 


take  long.    Also,   aome  farmen  have  crop 
dryers  or  access  to  them. 

Third,  and  important  in  making  2  crops 
In  1  year  possible.  Is  the  use  of  heavier  fer- 
tilizer applications.  And  adequate  soil 
treatment  greatly  speeds  up  the  crop's  growth 
and  maturity  and  gives  fall-seeded  crop*  » 
boost  tiirough  the  winter. 

As  a  general  rule,  late-planted  crops  dont 
yield  as  heavily  as  early  ones.  But.  they  re- 
quire less  work.  Spangler  points  out. 
Ground  usually  works  easily  and  the  weed 
problem  isn't  as  bad.  One  cultivation  usu- 
ally takes  care  of  weeds. 

Crops  to  plant  after  small  grains  will  de- 
pend on  the  needs  of  individual  farms.  If 
silage  is  needed,  sorghiun  or  com  are  good 
choices.  For  a  strictly  cash  crop,  the  an- 
swer Is  probably  beans,  while  for  feed  to 
fatten  hogs  or  steers,  com  Is  best  unless  acre- 
age allotments  are  a  handicap.  Then,  maybe 
combine-type  grttln  sorghums  might  be  a 
good  choice. 

In  summing  up  what  is  needed  tor  suc- 
cess in  this  type  of  double  cropping.  Spangler 
says  the  following  points  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

1.  An  early-maturing  small  grain  combined 
on  time. 

2.  Enough  moisture  for  the  ground  to  be 
plowed,  worked  down,  and  to  sprout  the 
seed. 

3.  A  highly  fertile  soil  plus  plenty  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  Two  crops  take  a  lot  of 
plant  food. 

4.  Enough  labor  and  machinery  to  harvest 
the  grain  crop  and  get  the  next  crop  in 
speedily. 

6.  Moisture  during  the  growing  season  and 
an  average  to  late  killing  frost  or  freeze. 

6.  Livestock  to  utilize  the  crops  as  silage, 
as  soft  grain  or  in  extreme  cases,  as  pasture. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  Is  based  on  advice  to  fanners  by 
Stanley  Spangler.  University  of  Mis- 
souri agricultural  economist,  who  found 
that  farmers  were  caught  in  the  middle 
by  higher  prices  for  what  they  buy  and 
lower  prices  for  what  they  sell.  Mr. 
Spangler 's  article  then  states: 

One  way  a  farmer  may  be  able  to  produce 
more  and  at  less  cost  for  each  bushel  raised 
Is  by  growing  2  grain  crops  in  1  year  on 
the  same  piece  of  land. 

Because  of  Missouri  River  floods  in 
past  years,  farmers  in  that  State  have 
planted  corn  as  late  as  the  last  of  June 
or  the  first  of  July,  the  article  explains. 
So  this  economist  suggests  that  Missouri 
farmers  plant  wheat,  rye,  or  barley  in 
the  spring  and  follow  It  with  corn  or 
soybeans.  If  the  second  crops  do  not 
always  mature,  he  suggests  that  they 
can  be  used  for  feed. 

The  article  defends  the  feaslbllty  and 
enumerates  the  advantages  of  growing 
2  crops  where  only  1  was  produced  before. 

Congress  votes  annual  contributions 
to  help  maintain  the  State  agricultural 
colleges.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder 
how  consistent  we  are  to  vote  a  billion 
dollars  to  reduce  acreage  and  surpluses, 
and  then  appropriate  several  millions 
more  for  this  sort  of  educational  work. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Triple-A.  this 
sort  of  Inconsistency  was  avoided. 
Farmers  in  the  old  agricultiu'al  adjust- 
ment associations  were  partners  in  ad- 
justment of  production.  It  was  a  great 
mutual  project  to  eliminate  surpluses. 
Neighbors  worked  with  each  other  across 
the  Nation  to  whip  the  overproduction 
problem.  But  that  day  of  farmer  coop- 
eration to  meet  jointly  the  production 
adjustment    problem    is    gone.    Today 
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Oovemraent  workers  encourage  individ- 
ual fanners  to  Ignore  the  overall  good 
of  agriculture  and  attempt  to  beat  the 
game  as  individuals.  It  is  a  formula, 
of  course,  to  Iteep  farmers  divided  and 
to  maJce  any  farm  program  unworkable. 

HOW    rAS    SHOT7LO    KSDTTCnOIf    0O» 

The  extent  to  which  this  Nation  should 
reduce  its  production  of  foods  and  fibers, 
before  making  an  all-out  effort  to  banish 
want  in  the  United  States  and  the  world, 
is  one  that  should  be  considered  thought- 
fully. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  FMr. 
RxTXPHiLKY]  and  the  Senator  from  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Ketauvir]  propose,  by 
amendment  of  the  bill,  to  establish  a 
domestic  food  allotment  or  stamp  plan 
to  improve  the  distribution  and  increase 
the  consumption  of  food  by  undernour- 
ished citizens  of  the  United  States.  We 
should  adopt  such  an  amendment. 

Although  it  cannot  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  we  should  also 
pass  Senate  Resolution  65,  which  I  in- 
troduced a  year  ago  for  myself  and  a 
large  bipartisan  group  of  Senators,  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  world 
food  and  raw  materials  re;?erve. 

Other  free  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  attempting  since  immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  to  achieve  better 
international  distribution  of  food— to 
combat  hunger— through  such  a  world 
food  agency.  Lord  John  Boyd-Orr  the 
first  director  general  of  the  World  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  led  an 
international  effort  to  establish  such  a 
world  food  agency.  It  failed  because  of 
the  hes^tance  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  nations  in  the  World  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture OrganizaUon  and  the  Interna- 
tlonal  FederaUon  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers have  continued,  in  effect  to  oetl- 
tion  the  United  States  and  othe'r  'have- 

"*  S"^"""*"*^^  ^^^^  surpluses  that 
could  help  end  hunger— to  join  in  a 
world-food  program. 

The  International  Federation  of  Agri- 
cultural Producers,  meeting  at  Nairoba 
Kenya,  in  1954.  established  a  commit- 
tee which  is  soon  to  report  again  on  a 
new  program  for  attainment  of  their 
long  sought  world  food  reserve  goal 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect that  drastic  curtailment  of  food 
production  in  the  United  States  will 
have  around  the  world. 

Two-thirds  of  the  worlds  people  live 
in  naUons  which  have  not  finally  made 
their  choice  between  democracy  and 
conmiunism.  These  are  the  people  of 
South  and  Central  America.  So"theast 
Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  where 
so-called  stomach  communism— the 
false  promise  of  enough  to  eat— holds 
its  greatest  allure. 

We  should  be  doing  everything  we  can 
to  win  these  people.  We  should  be  lead- 
ing—not just  meeting  Communist 
moves— in  the  campaign  for  their  alle- 
giance. But.  we  have  not  only  failed  to 
respond  to  the  polite  entreaties  of  these 
peoples  to  let  our  surplmes  go  Into  a 
world  food  reserve,  although  It  would 
help  to  solve  one  of  our  own  serioue 
doineetie  problems;  wt  are  now  propoe- 
Inf  to  fpend  VMt  nums  of  money  to  pre* 
vent  ttie  produoUon  of  food  Uiat  men. 


women,  and  children  in  this  world  des- 
perately need. 

Unless  the  adoption  of  the  soil -bank 
proposal  shall  be  accompanied  this  ses- 
sion by  positive  moves  to  share  our  po- 
tential abundance  with  the  have-not 
nations  of  the  free  world.  I  fear  that  the 
cause  of  freedom  from  want,  the  cause 
of  world  demo<:racy  and  world  [>eace,  will 
have  been  seriously  impaired. 

I  shall  discuss  other  features  of.  this 
bill  as  appropriate  amendments  iome 
before  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  the  economic  situation  of 
agriculture  and  its  potential  effect  on 
the  whole  economy.  I  feel  the  reenact- 
ment  of  90 -percent  supports  for  basics 
and  restoration  of  the  old  formula  for 
calculating  parity  shoiild  be  supple- 
mented with  programs  to  assure  a  bet- 
ter farm  return  on  feeds,  hvestock  and 
animal  products  and  other  commod- 
ities. 

In  spite  of  the  administration's  ap- 
parent willingness  to  let  farm  income 
sink  further,  to  offset  more  profits  for 
General  Motors  and  its  other  big  busi- 
ness allies,  we  need  to  rebuild  farm  in- 
come not  merely  $1  billion  a  year,  tut 
several  billion. 

I  shall  support  amendments  which 
have  been  proposed  which  will  mean 
additional  net  farm  income.  Such  aids 
to  farmers  will  be  far  less  costly  than 
either  a  recession  or  a  depression. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
quest concerned  only  the  pages. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Then  I  misunder- 
stood the  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  referred  only  to  the 
pages. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
misunderstood  the  request.  I  withdraw 
my  objection  and  ask  that  all  my  remarks 
pertaining  to  the  request  may  be  deleted 
from  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  granted. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill  (S. 
2881)  to  amend  the  wheat  markctins 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agrirultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 


EXCUSAL  OP  PAGES  FOR  RE- 
MAINDER OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  lor  a  brief  request,  with- 
out losins  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Pres.dent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  some  of  the  pages  that  they 
have  an  exceptional  amount  of  studying 
to  do.  for  some  reason  or  other:  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  but  two 
pages  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  may  be 
excused  for  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
object  to  that  request.  I  should  prefer 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call.  I  under- 
stand why  the  Senator  has  made  his 
unanimoiis-consent  request,  but  I  believe 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
particularly  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  auie.  need  a  lot  of  education  about 
the  bill. 

The  PRESroeNT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection Is  beard. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 
The  Senate   resumed   the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3183>  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  so 
that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  I 
sugRest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  I  ack 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
first  of  all  I  should  like  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  S.  3183,  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  .or  the 
soii-bank  provision.s  of  the  bUl.  Actual- 
ly, this  15  the  lan^ua^e  submitted  orig- 
inally by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  with  some  slight  changes. 
It  was  offered  by  me  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6.  I  still  think 
it  embodies  something  the  Senate  will 
want  to  consider,  because  it  is  a  manda- 
tory soil-bank  provision.  Gurelj'  if  we 
are  to  have  the  type  of  price  levels' which 
have  been  in  effect,  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble to  obtain  a  reduction  in  acreage  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  For  that  reason  I  de- 
sire to  have  before  the  Senate,  when  it 
shall  consider  the  soil-bank  question 
the  amendment  to  that  provision  which 
I  desire  to  present. 

I  submit  my  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  printed  and  he  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President 
many  of  the  things  I  intend  to  say  today 
may  not  deal  with  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  bill,  but  may  relate  only  to  cer- 
Uln  isolated  sections,  and  statements 
Which  have  been  made  about  the 
measure. 

I  have  previously  expressed  on  the 
floor  my  admiration  for  the  way  in  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
ELLCNOCRl,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, conducted  the  hearinKs.  There- 
fore. If  I  refer  to  a  statement  he  made 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  am  sure  he  will 
undersund  I  do  it  only  for  the  purpoce 


of  trying  to  bring  out  points  I  think 
should  be  emphasized. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  the 
following  statement,  which  I  read  from 
page  3164  of  the  Record  for  February 
23: 

It  would  not  stimulate  production  of  the 
basics  because,  as  Mr.  Benson  well  knows, 
he  has  tn  his  bands  all  the  tools  he  needs 
with  which  to  control  production  of  the 
basics. 

I  say  only  that  the  Secretary  cannot 
bring  the  basics  down  to  a  matter  of  con- 
trol. He  is  prohibited  from  bringing 
wheat  acreage  below  55  million  acres. 
All  that  would  be  necessary  next  year, 
in  the  absence  of  that  provision,  would 
be  18.580.000  acres. 


Mr.  ELLENDER. 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON. 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 


Mr,  President,  will 

I  yi^ld. 

When  I  made  that 
statement  what  I  had  in  mind  was  this: 
Whether  or  not  there  were  flexible  price 
supports,  or  90  percent  of  parity  price 
supports,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  the  i>ame  pr6duction  control 
devices  available  to  hinl.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yep.  I  think  that 
is  a  correct  statement.  All  I  am  trying 
to  say  is  that  he  docs  not  have  available 
to  him  the  tools  with  Which  to  control 
production.  | 

Mr.  FT  .TENDER.  The  pending  bill 
does  not  propose  to  reduce  the  acreage 
in  wheat  below  55  million  acres  except 
through  the  soil  bank.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERf  ON.  Yek.  but  it  will  not 
bring  that  about  through  the  soil  bank 
provision  with  90  percent  support  prices, 
because  no  farmer  growing  wheat  is  go- 
ing to  be  stupid  enou|;h  to  take  his 
Wheatland  out  of  production  in  the  soil 
bank  and  lose  90  percent  support  unless 
there  is  a  mandatory  provision  com- 
manding him  to  do  so. 

Wc  have  had  indicated  the  desire  year 
after  year  to  increase  [the  amount  of 
wheat  acreage  under  flO-percent  price 
supports,  and  even  urtder  85-percent 
price  supports.  It  strikes  me  that  when 
we  know  the  Secretary  caimot  keep  pro- 
duction under  control,  iwe  have  to  be 
more  careful  when  we  Start  to  vote  on 
high  price  support  levels|. 
.  Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mrj  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
intend  to  propose  any  amendment  which 
would  pei-mit  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  cut  wheat  acreage  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  tried  that 
one  time.  I  tried  to  have  wheat  acreage 
brought  down  to  55  miillion  acres  at  a 
time  when  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
knew  it  ought  to  be  brought  down  to  55 
million  acres,  and  that  amendment  was 
defeated.  There  was  nb  desire  then  to 
bring  wheat  acreage  tfeallstlcally  into 
control,  and  I  would  saj^  there  is  no  de- 
tire  today.  After  one  bumps  his  head 
Into  that  kind  of  opposition  a  few  timet, 
he  abandons  tuch  an  undertaking. 

Mr.   CARLSON.    --^  -       - 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON. 

Mr.  CARLSON. 


Mr.  Pretldent,  will 


'1 

X  ^iold. 
X  hkve  ttjeh  a  rerf 


hlftt  refftrd  for  tiM  Sinator  from  New 


Mexico  that  I  hesitate  to  interject  at  this 
time,  but  it  seems  apropos  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion now.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
with  present  76  percent  of  parity  for 
1956,  and  the  soil  bank,  there  will  be  any 
reduction  in  wheat  production  this  year, 
except  as  to  spring  wheat? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  a  reduction  of  wheat  acreage  as 
regards  spring  wheat,  unless  there  is  in 
the  law  a  mandatory  provision  for  a  soil 
bank — a  compulsory  soil  bank.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
which  spent  3  years  studjring  the  soil 
bank,  came  up  with  a  pretty  good  an- 
swer, namely,  that  the  farmer  must  be 
willing  to  make  some  adjustment  before 
we  consider  the  rates  of  pay  he  shall  get 
for  doing  it. 

If  there  Is  a  mounting  pile  of  surpluses, 
it  is  easy  to  say  we  have  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  I  intend  to 
be  critical  again,  if  we  do  not  see  the 
present  surpluses  l)egin  to  disappear;  but 
I  am  trying  to  say,  in  an  effort  to  be  fair, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not 
in  a  position  to  handle  the  situation  as 
we  think  it  should  be  handled.  We  will 
have,  full  planting  of  wheat  this  year 
and  for  many  years  to  come,  and  that 
must  be  handled  in  one  of  two  ways. 
About  all  the  wheat  land  that  is  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  our  domestic  needs 
for  food,  feed.  seed,  and  a  small  amount 
of  extra,  is  about  40  million  acres.  The 
rest  of  what  we  produce  is  to  be  turned 
into  export:  and  the  record  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  is  for  anyone 
to  read.  We  began  with  55  cents.  We 
were  told.  "Only  a  few  pennies  will  get 
this  wheat  into  circulation."  There- 
after we  came  up  to  65  cents.  We  are 
now  an  87-cent  subsidy,  and  still  our 
wheat  will  not  move  in  international 
trade.  -  We  are  going  to  need  a  subsidy 
of  $1  a  bushel;  and  then  if  some  other 
country  stimulates  its  wheat  production, 
we  again  shall  face  the  problem  of  how 
much  further  to  raise  the  subsidy. 

I  say  again  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
wise — and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  wants  to  have  it  done, 
either — to  keep  forever  increasing  the 
sub.<:idy.  in  order  to  try  to  shove  into 
world  commerce  the  surplus  wheat  pro- 
duction which  we  have  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said  about  our  wheat  problem.  It  is  a 
very  serious  one.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  will  object  to 
paying  a  $1  a  bushel  subsidy,  and  I  think 
rightfully  so.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  favor  a  referendum  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  domestic  parity.  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  discuss 
that  pomt. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thaU.  although  I 
promise  that  X  bhall  not  detain  the  Sen- 
ate all  day.  Of  course,  once  a  perton 
begins  to  dltcutt  thlt  problem,  there  la  a 
great  temptation  to  continue  the  dlwtia- 
clon  a  long  time. 

But  X  Mty  to  the  Senator  from  Kanaaa 
who  It  jtiat  at  mtieh  eonoemed  about  the 
farm  problem  m  X  am,  and  jutt  m  amt- 


ious  to  be  helpful  as  I  am  that  I  know 
very  well  that  the  day  will  c<Mne  when 
the  taxpayers  will  assert  themselves,  if 
we  keep  on  subsidizing  wheat  and  if  we 
increase  the  subsidy  to  $1  a  bushel.  They 
may  remember  that  not  so  long  ago  the 
price  of  wheat  was  $1  a  bushel.  I  do 
not  want  to  lose  all  the  farm  programs 
the  United  States  has.-  I  say.  on  the 
basis  of  experience,  that  I  think  these 
programs  will  be  Jeopardized  if  a  high 
subsidy  on  wheat  is  to  be  paid. 

I  had  the  experience  of  dealing  with 
the  program  on  potatoes.  No  one  con- 
tended that  potatoes  were  not  good  food, 
but  it  was  simply  impossible  to  bring 
potato  production  in  the  United  States 
under  control,  either  at  90  percent  of 
parity  or  finally  at  the  support  price  of 
60  percent.  New  areas  came  into  potato 
production— not  at  all  the  old  potato- 
growing  areas.  Those  new  areas  had  a 
perfect  right  to  come  into  production. 

However,  one  of  the  interesting  things 
I  remember  from  that  experience  with 
potatoes  is  that  the  head  of  a  chainstore 
told  me  that  at  one  time  his  store  bought 
potatoes  in  only  two  States — Maine  and 
Idaho;  and  he  said.  "It  will  interest  you 
to  know  that  for  the  next  year  we  will 
not  have  a  bushel  of  potatoes  from  either 
Maine  or  Idaho." 

I  say  such  distortion  of  the  agricultural 
picture  is  bad. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  supply  is  so 
great  that,  following  the  established 
formula  to  make  available  a  quantity 
equal  to  a  year's  domestic  consimiption 
and  exports,  plus  30  percent  after  allow- 
ing for  carryover  and  imports,  only  19 
million  acres  could  be  grown  in  1956. 
But  the  Secretary  is  required  by  law  to 
issue  allotments  based  on  55  million 
acres. 

For  upland  cotton,  the  formula  in  the 
law  to  make  available  a  normal  supply, 
after  allowing  for  carryover,  would  give 
something  less  than  7  million  acres.  But 
the  Secretary  is  required  by  law  to  per- 
mit the  planting  of  more  than  17  mil- 
Uon  acres.  I  think  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture needs  to  use  that  figiu-e;  but  he 
did  have  that  authority  this  year. 

For  rice,  the  formula  to  produce  a  nor- 
mal supply,  after  considering  the  carry- 
over, would  give  936.000  acres.  But  the 
Congress  enacted  a  law  requiring  an 
acreage  allotment  of  not  less  than 
1.639,000  for  1956. 

For  peanuts.  1.454.000  acres  would  be 
needed,  based  on  compilations  specified 
in  the  law  to  produce  the  average  num- 
ber of  tons  of  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts 
in  the  preceding  5  years,  adjusted  for 
current  trends  and  prospective  demand. 
But  the  Congress  has  said  that  the  Sec- 
retary must  issue  allotments  based  on 
1,610,000  acres — not  far  out  of  balance 
in  the  case  of  that  rather  minor  crop. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  acted 
in  good  faith  in  Imposing  production 
controls  as  required  by  law.  But  the  law 
Itaelf  hat  required  that  many  more  acrea 
be  kept  in  production  than  are  needed  to 
get  tuppllet  up  to  the  to-called  normal 
levelt. 

Xn  addition,  we  eould  analyse  these 
lawf  and  could  try  to  atoertAln  what 
bappenf  under  them.     But  at  X  have 
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pointed  out,  every  time  we  come  to  the 
point  where  someone  says.  "The  econ- 
omy of  the  State  simply  cannot  stand 
It."  we  are  tempted  to  reply,  "That  is  not 
very  important.  We  will  just  pass  the 
bill.' 

In  July  of  last  year  we  passed  the  rice- 
control  law.     I  pointed  out  that  it  was 
unreasonable   to  cut  the   rice   acreage 
more  than  15  percent.     But  the  law  was 
passed.     Of  course,  that  law  means  that 
in  1954.  when  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture saw  a  mountain  of  rice,  and  when 
the   Department  did   not   impose  con- 
trols— and  I  think  the  Department  acted 
properly:   but  certainly  as  the  matter 
now  stands,  we  see  that  it  acted  wrong- 
fully— we  got  into  all  kinds  of  trouble. 
However.  I  should  like  to  say  that  sit- 
uation is  not  unusual,  and  it  is  not  a 
partisan  situation.     I  think  a  Republi- 
can Secretary  of  Agriculture  failed  to 
put  quotas  on  rice;  I  think  a  Democratic 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  failed  to  put 
quotas  on  cotton.    I  am  simply  trying  to 
say  that  this  is  a  problem  which  arises  in 
every  administration,  and  it  is  one  which 
is  not  too  easily  and  too  quickly  handled. 
Therefore,  today  I  am  going  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  not  be  too  critical 
of  some  of  these  programs.    In  the  past 
few  years,  and  particularly  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  I  have  heard  a  number  of 
Democrats  say  much  about  the  program 
of  flexible  price  supports:  they  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a  frightful  program  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  American  people 
by  Mr.  Benson.    I  think  a  word  or  two 
might  t>e  said  about  that.    A  few  minutes 
ago  the  able  Junior  Senator  from  South 
I^kota  [Mr.  CaseI.  in  speakin?  on  this 
floor,  referred  to  a  Democratic  Piesident 
of  the  United  States.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt.   The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
said  Mr.  Roosevelt  held  office  as  Presi- 
dent longer  than  any  other  man  in  the 
history  of  our  country.    Of  course,  time 
after  time  I  have  heard  Democrats  speak 
quite  well  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  I  have 
been  one  of  them.    I  find  nothing  wrong 
In  President  Roosevelt's  program  on  ag- 
riculture.   Many  times  I  have  said  that 
I  thought  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  as 
fine  a  friend  as  agriculture  ever  had  In 
the  White  House.    But  I  can  recall  that 
It  was  In  the  administration  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  that  flexible  price  supports 
first    became   effective.      I    think    It    Is 
worthwhile  to  remember  that.     In  th« 
AffiictiJtural  Act  of  1938  w«  had  price 
supports  which  were  flexible  from  92  to 
79  percent  of  parity.    Today  we  tend  to 
forget  that  fact.  So,  Mr,  President,  when 
we  sajr  that  the  man  who  at  the  moment 
Is  Secretary  of  Acrlculture  has  f  Iven  the 
American  farmer  price  tupporu  which 
can  flex  only  downward,  frequently  we 
are  tempted  to  foriet  the  fact  that  there 
wae  a  previous  time,  when  there  was  also 
a  provision  for  flexible  price  supports. 
It  was  when  a  President  who  wae  noml- 
luited  4  times  by  the  Democratic  Party 
and  elected  4  times  by  the  American  peo' 
pie  wae  In  the  White  House. 

Ur.  CARLSON,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
mo  at  this  point? 
Mr,  ANDERSON.  I  yield, 
Mr.  CARLSON.  X  appreciate  the  Sen- 
•tor's  reference  to  the  situation  in  ifM, 
IfJf ,  and  IMO.    Some  of  ue  remember 


those  years  very  well.  la  it  not  the  his- 
tory of  the  flexible  price  supports  which 
we  had  at  that  time,  that  they  did  not 
reduce  production? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  do  not  think 
they  reduced  production,  because  we 
had  not  reached  the  point  where  the 
farmer  was  getting  parity.  In  that  pe- 
riod of  our  agricultural  existence  we 
were  only  trying  to  give  the  farmer  a 
support  level  .so  that  he  could  have  or- 
derly marketing  of  his  crops.  It  was 
when  we  arrived  at  the  concept  of  paying 
the  farmer  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, the  concept  of  producing  crops  for 
the  Treasury,  and  not  for  the  trade,  that 
we  began  arguing  about  levels  of  price 
supports.  One  of  the  first  agricultural 
votes  I  cast  in  the  Congress  was  for  a  90- 
percent  price-support  level,  which  at  that 
time  was  designed.  I  thought,  to  be  a 
stimulant  to  production  and  a  guaranty 
to  the  farmer.  That  was  relatively 
late— in  1941  or  1942.  But  during  all 
the  previous  years,  when  we  had  been 
dealing  with  this  problem,  we  had  not 
been  trying  to  establish  a  support  level 
which  was  so  high  that  it  supplanted  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that, 
disregarding  the  question  whether  high 
or  low  supports  increase  or  reduce  pro- 
duction—and I  believe  that  high  sup- 
ports do  increase  production,  although 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  low  supports  de- 
crease it,  because  every  farmer  likes  to 
raise  as  bi?  a  crop  as  he  can — when 
prices  are  made  realistic,  consumption 
and  disposal  increase  tremendously? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  think  that  is  true. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     The  situation  relating  to 
dairy  products  is  one  of  our  most  recent 
examples.    When  the  price  of  butter  was 
such  that  the  consumer  had  to  pay  80 
cents  or  more  a  pound,  the  consumer 
went  on  strike     The  dairymen  lost  500 
million  pounds  of  our  butter  market. 
When  the  price  wa«  reduced  8  cents  a 
pound,  in  2  years  time  they  recovered 
300  mllUon  pounds  of  the  500  million 
pounds   of   lost   markets.    So   realistic 
prices  do  increase  sales  and  consumption, 
whether  or  not  they  decrease  production. 
I  may  also  say  thaf  so  far  as  high 
prices  are  concerned,  they  do  definitely 
Increase  production.    We  had   a   little 
experience   in   New   Ensland    lant   fall 
Following  the  very  hot  weather  In  August 
when  milk  became  acarce,  the  price  went 
up,  and  It  lookiea  as  though  the  price  of 
milk  would  hit  16  a  hundred  In  Septem* 
ber.    The  dairy  farmers  lncrea«ed  their 
production   so   much    u>   Uke   advan- 
Use  of  the  $5  price,  that  the  expected 
Increase    did    not    materialize    at    all. 
Instead  of  an  Iticrease  of  M  cents  a  hun- 
dred, they  got  an  Increase  of  about  4 
cents   a   hundred.    Through    the   fall, 
when  milk  was  (elUng  at  $6  a  huhdred  or 
more,  the  farmers  fed  extra  allotments 
of  grain  to  their  cows.    They  went  Into 
Canada  and  bought  a  great  many  more 
cows  than  usual,  and  brought  them  In 
and  milked  them.    Some  of  the  cows 
which  were  brought  In  in  September  were 
probably  Pftld  f  or  by  the  flrst  of  P^bru- 
ary,    Howerer,    the   upshot   was   that 
production  was  Increased,  and  they  had 


to  take  a  lower  price  this  spring.  Now 
the  price  Is  dropping.  The  dairy  pro- 
ducers are  disposing  of  their  cull  cows. 
They  are  selling  something  that  should 
have  been  sold  some  months  ago. 

Consequently,  it  looks  as  though  next 
fall  the  price  would  be  back  up  to  a  very 
satisfactory  level.  I  hope  the  experience 
of  last  fall  will  not  be  repeated.  I  hope 
that  dairy  farmers  will  not  have  more 
cows  producing  more  milk,  bringing 
about  a  lower  price  a  few  months  later. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  when  we 
were  holding  hearings  on  the  general 
farm  program  for  1954  I  asked  about 
this  very  question,  as  appears  on  page 
1258  of  the  hearings.  I  pointed  out  at 
that  time  that  the  announcement  of  a 
high  price  level  meant  that  the  total 
number  of  milk  cows  had  Jumped  from 
35,270.000  to  37  million  in  a  period  of 
about  4  years. 

At  that   hearing,  2  pages  later,  the 
Senator   from   Minnesota    (Mr.   ThyeI 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  this 
question : 

Senator  Thy«.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  year  you 
announced  the  support  price  at  00  percent 
on  dairy  products  and  we  wound  up  by 
enjoying  about  82  to  84  percent  of  parity. 
What  Is  gulng  to  be  the  situation  thU  year 
with  a  75  percent  support  level?  What  are 
we  gulng  to  wind  up  receiving? 

Testimony  was  given  before  the  Ren- 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry a  few  days  ago  that  the  level  had 
reached  86  percent.  So  It  Is  not  the 
.stated  level  that  counts.  It  is  what 
actually  finally  happens  to  the  farmer. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  and  I 
Joined  in  a  resolution  In  an  effort  to 
make  sure  that  the  farmer  received  the 
full  amount  of  parity— not  merely  the 
dairyman  who  sold  his  product  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  The  resolu- 
tion did  not  pass.  He  and  I  know  why  It 
did  not  pass.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  to  It  from  people  who  had 
a  stake  In  keeping  agricultural  prices 
from  being  reflected  to  the  farmer. 

The  statement  was  made  by  the  Jtmlor 
Senator  from  Minnesota  a  day  or  two 
ago  to  the  effect  that  no  one  had  ever 
proved  very  conclusively  that  high  price 
supporto  actually  stimulate  production, 
I  do  not  Intend  to  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion at  very  great  length,  because  It  U 
very  difflcult  to  trace  the  relationship 
between  price  and  production.    If.  as  In 
the  rice  industry,  for  example,  there  Is 
an  enormous  exponaion  m  commodity 
because  of  a  high  price  level  and  the 
absence  of  controls  the  producers  con- 
tinue to  produce  even  If  the  price  level 
drops  suddenly.    They  have  to.     They 
have  bouthl  new  types  of  rice  harvesting 
machinery.    Collectively  they  have  in. 
vested  millions  of  dollars  In  new  ma- 
chinery.   So  It  requires  a  long  time  for 
the  effect  to  display  Itself,    I  have  some 
figures  which  might  be  of  Interest.    In 
the  year  194«  we  had  a  very  great  short- 
age in  linseed  oil.     Manufacturers  of 
linoleum  came  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  said,  "Our  Industry  will 
virtually  have  to  close  down,  and  the 
paint  and  varnish  Industry  wlU  be  In 
trouble,  unless  you  can  And  ue  some 
Mn«ood  oil.    There  is  plenty  m  the  Ar- 
gentine, but  there  is  none  In  the  Unitod 
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states,  and  we  cannot  get  a  supply  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  our  needs." 

In  1946  the  planted  acreage  of  flax 
was  2.641.000  acres.  The  price  during 
that  year  was  $4.04.  Thie  then  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  asked  the  producers  what 
price  would  be  required  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction. Telegrams  were  sent  to  farmers 
In  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  other 
areas  where  there  is  usually  a  large  flax 
production.  The  producers  said  that  a 
price  of  about  $5.75  a  bushel  would  do 
it.  That  was  a  Jump  from  115  percent  of 
parity  to  160  percent  of  parity. 

What  was  the  result?  The  acreage 
Jumped  from  2.600.000  to  4.200.000  acres. 
The  next  year  It  was  5.100,000  acres,  and 
the  following  year  5,343,000  acres.  The 
next  year  prices  came  down  a  little,  and 
flax  production  was  somewhat  less. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  trace  the 
effects  much  l)etter  than  that.  Those 
figures  are  available,  as  are  figures  on 
a  great  many  other  products.  The  table 
with  respect  to  dairy  products  is  very 
Interesting.  If  I  have  the  time  I  should 
like  to  insert  a  great  many  such  figures 
in  the  Rccoto.  | 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pr^idcnt.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  spoke  about 
flaxseed.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  the  fact  that 
between  1942  and  1946  the  average  price 
of  flaxseed  was  $3.01  a  bushel.  The  price 
went  down,  and  there  was  a  shortage  of 
linseed  oil.  In  1947  the  price  was  $6.15 
a  bushel,  and  soon  there  was  plenty  of 
flaxseed.  The  shortage  iwas  tmdoubtedly 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  price  was  only 
$3  a  bushel  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  is 
correct,  then  everyone  who  surveyed  the 
situation  was  wrong.  iThcse  who  came 
Into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture all  told  the  same  story:  "If  you 
increase  the  support  level  on  flax  you 
will  get  an  outpouring  of  flax  that  will 
take  care  of  our  situation." 

I  established  a  level  which  was  far 
beyond  what  we  had  cVer  had.  We  got 
increased  plantings  of  flax  immediately, 
and  as  soon  as  we  got  the  flgures  as  to 
the  plantings,  we  proceeded  to  buy  oil 
from  the  Argentine,  because  the  Argen- 
tine realized  that  It  was  up  agalmt  a  real 
competitor. 

Mr.  AIKKN.  In  1047  the  average  price 
was  $6.15  a  bushel.  In  1B48  the  price  was 
$5.71.  There  ras  a  tremendcms  produc- 
tion. We  obtained  enough  flaxseed  to 
last  for  several  years.  That  has  now 
been  dlspoaed  of,  and  the  price  of  flax- 
seed Is  again  going  ttp  this  year.  The 
support  price  is  going  up,  I  think  flax  is 
an  excellent  example  at  how  variations 
In  the  support  price  do  cause  production 
to  so  up  or  down.  Flax  Is  f>robably  one 
of  the  beat  examples. 

Mr,  ANE>ERBON.  The  only  difllculty 
is  this;  XI  we  try  to  trace  the  relationship 
between  price  and  production  with  re- 
spect to  one  commodity,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  what  la  happening  to 
some  other  commodity.  When  the  acre- 
age of  cotton  and  wheat  was  redticed, 
there  waa,  of  course,  an  expansion  into 
grain  sorghums,  rice,  and  many  ottier 
producu,  which  did  not  bear  a  rdation- 
•hip  to  the  price,  but  bore  a  relationship 


to  whether  the  commodity  was  or  was 
not  tmder  control,  and  whether  the  acre- 
age was  such  that  it  could  be  diverted 
from  the  production  of  crops  which  had 
been  normally  grown  on  those  acres  to 
the  production  of  other  crops. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  care  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  with  respect  to  flax. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  that  crop.  How- 
ever, I  wonder  if  the  Sanator  will  agree 
with  me  that  when  there  is  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  a  farm  commodity,  the 
farmer  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
income  in  order  to  have  economic  op)era- 
tlon  of  his  imit.  or  at  least  to  live,  based 
upon  the  cost  of  labor,  machinery,  taxes, 
and  so  forth.  As  the  price  goes  down, 
is  there  not  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer  to  try  to  increase  his  pro- 
duction, instead  of  decrease  it? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  The  point  is 
that  we  try  to  regulate  enormous  swings, 
enormous  transfers  of  acreage.  After 
World  War  I  there  was  a  great  reduction 
in  wheat  acreage,  because  the  price  went 
down  to  a  ridiculously  low  figure.  For 
a  long  time  those  lands  went  back  to 
pasture.  When  wheat  prices  again  rose, 
we  experienced  a  long-term  swing  which 
produced  many  millions  of  acres  of 
wheat.  Once  land  is  planted  to  wheat, 
it  is  not  quickly  taken  out  of  wheat  pro- 
duction. 

The  question  of  agricultural  income  is 
one  I  have  worried  about  for  a  long  time. 
I  have  referred  many  times  to  the  chart 
which  has  been  placed  at  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber,  and  I  shall  continue  to  refer 
to  it,  because  It  illustrates.  I  believe,  that 
the  farm  problem  is  somewhat  complex, 
and  cannot  be  easily  solved.  Indicated 
on  the  chart  is  the  period  which  follows 
the  base  period.  Then  there  will  be 
noted  a  sharp  increase  in  farm  income, 
as  there  was  also  in  national  income. 
This  point  on  the  chart — indicating  the 
years  1914-20 — refers  to  the  First  World 
War,  when  very  high  prices  for  food- 
stuffs were  paid  to  us  by  foreign  coim- 
tries. 

When  World  War  I  was  over.  Immedi- 
ately there  was  a  terrific  down-pltmge 
In  farm  income— indicating  1920-21. 
Then  we  had  a  period  during  which 
banks  were  closing  all  over  the  cotmtry, 
and  all  through  the  farm  areaa.  Every- 
where we  turned  we  saw  banks  ckMUUig, 
including  banks  that  had  always  been 
regarded  aa  very  sound  institutions— 
indicating  1921-24, 

At  that  time  X  was  living  in  a  iarming 
community  in  which  i  of  the  f  banks 
cloiod.  The  fixth  bank  waa  kapi  open 
by  nothing  short  of  brute  strength,  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  community  real- 
ized that  they  had  to  have  some  place  in 
which  they  could  do  buaincM, 

Then  there  was  a  long  period  ot  years 
in  which  farm  income  and  national  in- 
come sUyed  fakly  paraUol-4ndicatinf 
X924-4f, 

Then  they  declined  together  in  the 
period  to  which  X  am  now  pointing  on 
the  chart— lMO-32. 

Then  we  had  aa  la  shown  on  the 
chart  for  fmn  lM3-4ft— •  l«?«l  term  In- 
come, baeftuae  it  waa  eaeiar  to  eootnol 
farm  pricaa  than  Induatrial  pricea,    M 


that  point  it  was  realized  that  scxne  ad-' 
justment  had  to  be  made  in  all  other 
prices. 

Farm  prices  stayed  down.  Once  the 
war  was  over  it  was  possible  for  farm 
prices  to  catch  up  again  with  industrial 
prices,  and  they  stayed  together  until  the 
end  of  1948. 

In  1948  we  had  a  tremendous  com 
crop.  At  that  time  there  was  much  of 
discussion  about  storage  facilities,  and 
much  of  imcertainty  attended  the  mar- 
ket. Then  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in 
prices,  as  is  shown  by  the  chart  to  which 
I  am  referring — 1948-49. 

During  the  year  1950 — begiiming  in 
June — we  were  in  the  Korean  war.  The 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  turned 
up  by  the  end  of  the  year.  i 

In  1951,  because  of  demands  for  addi- 
tional supplies,  prices  turned  sharply  up. 
In  1952  they  started  down  again.  Then 
they  went  very  sharply  down  and  have 
continued  downward. 

What  I  hope  the  friends  of  farmers 
will  realize  is  that  most  of  the  drops 
I  have  shown  on  the  chart  came  about 
imder  90-percent  price  supports. 

If  90-percent  price  supports  are  the 
absolute  guaranty  that  some  people 
think  they  are.  why  did  farm  income 
drop  away  so  drastically  from  all  other 
income?  In  the  recent  drop  only  two 
commodities  were  below  90-percent  sup- 
port levels;  whereas  the  great  bulk  of 
the  commodities  were  at  90-percent 
support  levels. 

The  very  least  one  can  say  is  that  3 
big  drops  came  under  the  90-percent 
level,  and  1  drop  came  in  part  under 
flexible  price  supports. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  During  which  of  these 
years  was  the  Senator  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  a  loaded 
question.  During  this  period  shown  on 
the  chart— 1945-48. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Did  prices  go  up  or 
down? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  went  up. 
However,  I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  I3akota  that  the  prices  went  up 
becatise  we  removed  controls,  and  be- 
cause we  had  enormous  requests  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  from  other  cotm- 
tries.  Those  factors  simplified  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
that  time,  Xn  other  words,  it  waa  not 
hard  to  be  SoereUry  of  Acrlculture  at 
these  pointa— 1914  and  1047— on  tho 
chart,  but  it  la  very  hard  over  here— 
1953-M, 

Mr.  OlfAMONEY,  Mr,  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ANI^IISON.    X  yield. 

Mr,  OlkfAMOlfEy,  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  explain  what  the  policy 
was  between  1930  and  1040,  when  tho 
farm  percentagewise  income  twice 
reached  the  same  level  aa  the  national 
income? 

Mr,  AlfraRSON,  X  believe  it  waa  duo 
to  a  brief  attempt  to  remact  aomethinc 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  farm  blU— ^ 

Mr.  (yUAMOmY,  The  McMary 
HatifonbUl? 

Mr.AMXmiSOir.  Tag,  but  X  MB  think* 
isff  9t1mari^  of  the  Federal  Ftem  Board. 
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That  came  into  effect  along  about  here — 
1931^-on  the  chart,  and  It  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  trying  to  stabilize  the 
market.  It  did  not  work.  Thfl^Parm 
Board  could  not  buy  enough  to  keep 
track  of  it.  and  prices  went  down  ma- 
terially. 

In  1933  and  1934.  the  farmers  insisted 
upon  some  kind  of  agricultural  control. 
Many  people  at  home  and  in  Washington 
were  clamoring  for  something,  and  there 
was  enacted  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  with  a  processing  tax.  The 
Supreme  Court  knocked  it  out.  Down 
came  agricultural  income.  Then  there 
was  some  strong  testimony  in  1936  and 
1937  in  behalf  of  a  new  farm  program.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  there  was  biparti- 
san support  for  the  movement  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  there  was  some 
assurance  that  a  good  farm  bill  would  be 
enacted.    It  was  enacted  in  1938. 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Was  that  the  SoU 
Conservation  Act? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  Involved  soil  con- 
servation; yes.  It  was  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  price  supports. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  involved  price 
supports  of  from  52  to  75  percent 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  How  docs  that 
program,  which  was  so  successful,  differ 
from  the  program  which  is  now  being 
offered  ? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  supply  of  cot- 
ton m  the  United  States  reached  almost 
a  record  peak  in  these  years — 1936-38 — 
on  the  chart,  and  it  was  not  possible, 
apparently,  to  find  markets  for  it.  and 
for  a  great  many  other  agricultural 
commodities. 

At  that  time  Henry  Wallace  went  be- 
fore the  American  farmers  and  to  Con- 
gress and  asked  for  a  soil  bank.  His 
thesis  was  that  when  the  ever-normal 
granary  begins  to  overflow,  we  should 
store  the  grain  in  the  soil.  In  that  pe- 
riod Henry  Wallace  steadily  contended 
that  Congress  had  to  do  something  about 
the  establishment  of  a  program  which 
would  allow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  a  man  not  to  pro- 
duce something. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
may  remember  that  in  that  period  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  Henry 
Wallaces  proposal  to  plow  under  every 
third  row  of  cotton,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  what  he  wanted 
to  do  to  little  pigs. 

Interestingly  enough,  when  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently  tesU- 
fled  on  the  soil-bank  proposal,  someone 
asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  about 
wheat  already  planted.  He  said  it  could 
be  plowed  under  and  used  as  green 
manure. 

Henry  Wallace  said  cotton  could  be 
plowed  under. 

Strangely  enough,  the  same  persons 
who  criticized  Henry  Wallace  for  sug- 
gesting the  plowing  under  of  cotton  are 
not  now  so  critical  about  plowing  under 
wheat. 

At  that  time  Henry  Wallace  recognized 
the  fact  that  we  would  reach  the  point 
where  we  would  not  be  able  to  control 
agricultxiral  production  merely  by  levels 
of  price  supports  or  anything  of  that 
nature,  but  that  it  would  be  necessary 


to  enforce  acreage  allotments,  and  he 
also  proposed  that  there  be  established 
something  that  is  almost  identical  with 
what  we  now  call  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    It  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  was  not  adopted. 
It  ran  into  vigorous  opposition  because 
Mr.  Wallace  was  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram of  milk  for  Hottentots,  and  things 
of  that  nature.  Of  course.  I  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  sending  whole 
milk  to  Hottentots  and  sending  con- 
densed milk  to  Hottentots.  It  all  gees  to 
the  same  "tummy."  But.  as  the  Sen- 
ator will  remember.  Mr.  Wallace  was  un- 
der considerable  fire  at  that  time  because 
of  his  proposals. 

If  I  had  the  time  I  could  deal  with 
what  he  said  about  acreage  and  point  out 
that  excess  acreage  is  still  a  problem. 
This  country  is  faced  with  an  excess  of 
from  10  million  to  25  million  acres  of 
crop  land,  which  should  be  left  idle. 

Mr  OMAHONEY.  I  was  dealing  with 
the  Senators  graph  more  than  with  the 
history  of  the  Wallace  proposals.  About 
1939  the  line  of  the  farmer's  income  be- 
gan to  turn  up  acain.  did  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Because  of  con- 
tracts,  when  we  were  rebuilding  our  war 
plants. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  We  were  beginning 
to  be  drawn  into  World  War  II  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  were  beginning 
to  construct  airba.scs  and  factories 

Mr  OMAHONEY.  So  that  it  was 
necessary  to  get  more  production  from 
the  farms  at  that  time,  rather  than  to 
restrict  production,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  started  the 
curve  of  national  Income  going  upward. 
One  of  the  things  we  have  learned  is  that 
the  best  market  the  farmer  has  is  prob- 
ably his  domestic  market.  When  work- 
ers are  earning  good  pay  they  purchase 
more  agricultural  products.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  in  this  respect  that 
takes  the  place  of  a  good  paycheck. 
When  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
sent  a  team  to  England  in  1939  or  1940 
to  try  to  make  a  study  of  what  happened 
to  England  when  it  got  into  the  war  the 
group  brought  back  a  little  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Theory  of  Underconsump- 
tion." It  dealt  with  the  problem  which 
arose  In  England  as  soon  as  workers  be- 
gan to  receive  good  salaries. 

The  first  thing  a  worker  does  when  he 
IS  put  on  a  good  salary  basis  is  to  stop 
eating  only  flour  and  potatoes;  he  begins 
to  buy  other  types  of  nourishing  food 
foods  which  are  not  only  nourishing  to 
him.  but  are  beneficial  to  his  family 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Then  increased 
consumption  by  the  American  worker 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  pUght 
of  agriculture? 

Mr.    ANDERSON.     No     But    in    the 
period  I  have  referred  to  we  began  to  see 
an  extra  quart  of  milk   at  each   door 
Two  quarts  of  milk  instead  of  one  quart 
were  consumed. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  when  the  worker 
reaches  his  highest  point  of  financial  re- 
turn he  makes  the  greatest  demands  on 
extra  nutritious  fruits,  such  as  citrus 
fruits  and  other  commodities  of  that  na- 
ture which  are  produced  so  abundantly 
In  the  Senator's  State  of  Florida      It 


depends  upon  the  level  of  Income.  When 
the  American  workingman  reached  that 
level  he  realized  that  the  things  he  had 
to  discard  when  he  was  short  of  money 
were  the  very  things  his  children  should 
have  had. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  noticed  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  stated  that  the  increa.sed 
standard  of  living  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  plight  of  agriculture.  I 
would  say  that  the  increased  standards 
of  the  American  consumer  are  going  to 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  relieving  the 
plight  of  the  American  farmer.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  price  of  hogs  dropped 
to  about  12  cents  a  pound  the  consump- 
tion of  pork  started  upward,  and  in  the 
past  2  months,  whereas  consumption  had 
been  approximately  64  pounds  per  per- 
son, it  has  gone  up  to  80  pounds.  But 
even  though  we  produce  as  many  hogs 
as  we  did  last  year.  It  is  rather  unlikely 
there  will  be  a  better  price  in  the  market 
because  of  the  increa.se  in  the  consump- 
tion. It  may  not  have  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  price  paid  the  farmer,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  or  a  year  it 
should  have  considerable  effect. 

Mr  OMAHONEY.    A  beneficial  effect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  consumption  of  beef  increased  very 
rapidly  after  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cattle  which  was  anticipated  did  not 
materialize. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Increased  con- 
sumption, by  and  large,  is  beneficial  to 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  can  all  agree 
on  that.  It  is  the  one  great  market 
the  farmer  has.  We  cannot  blame  the 
plight  of  the  farmer  upon  what  happens 
in  an  Individual  case. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.      I  yield. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  the  point  he  has  been  discussing, 
I  wonder  if  he  would  answer  a  question 
or  so  as  to  the  effect  about  which  he 
has  been  speaking.  We  have  noticed 
that  around  1940  and  1941  there  was  a 
slight  rise  in  the  income  of  the  farmer. 
Necessarily  that  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  people  bought  more  and  ate  more 

Mr.  ANDERSON.      Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  does  the 
Senator  attribute  the  rise  up  to  the  high- 
est point  in.  say.  1948? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  said,  frankly,  that 
I  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  tremendous  demand  for  agricultural 
products,  and  price  controls  had  been 
taken  off. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Consumption  was 
at  high  levels  both  at  home  and  abroad - 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  Is 
quite  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
had  to  export  500  million  bushels  of 
wheat  during  that  period,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  more  than  $2  a  bushel  for 
It — in  some  Instances  as  much  as  t3  a 
bushel. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  at  what  period,  from  1B40  on. 
price  supports  were  imposed  which 
tended  to  increase  production? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  felt  many 
times  that  the  imposition  of  90  percent 
supports  In  that  period  of  years  helped 
to  increase  production.  If  it  did  not. 
then  Congress  wasn't  very  wise,  because 
Congre5»  passed  a  90-percent  support 
resolution,  and  stated  the  purpose  at 
the  beginning  of  the  resolution  to  be  "to 
increase  production  Immediately." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  I  placed 
In  the  Record  last  week  some  excerpts 
from  speeches  made  by  those  who  asked 
for  higher  price  supiwrts.  and  they  were 
asked  not  only  on  tihe  assumption  that 
they  would  encourage  production,  but 
in  order  that  the  farmer  might  receive 
his  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 
Does  the  Senator  disagree  with  that? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  I  can  And  the 
so-called  Steaeall  amendment 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  had 
In  mind. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Was  it  not  initiated 
with  the  idea  of  an  immediate  increase 
in  production? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  dealt  with  non- 
ba.^ics. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does  not  feel  that  the 
chart  I  have  here  relates  only  to  basic 
commodities,  which  represent  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  national  income  and 
farm  income. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  that  the 
Senator  Is  trying  to  demonstrate  that 
high  price  supports  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  ups  and  downs  in  agri- 
cultural income,  particularly  after  1948, 
about  which  he  has  been  speaking. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  tried  to  show 
that  the  drop  in  1948  came  about  when 
there  were  90  percent  supports,  and  the 
later  drop,  theoretically,  was  when  flexi- 
ble price  supports  were  operative,  but 
the  support  price  was  nearly  always  90 
percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  in  1947  there  was  no  limi- 
tation on  what  a  farmer  could  plant? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  I  cannot  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  were  practi- 
cally no  allotment  programs  until  1950. 
as  I  recall.  The  sky  was  the  limit  on 
production.  And  prices  were  up.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  90  percent  support 
law  meant  little  to  the  farmer,  because 
nonbasics,  as  well  as  basics,  were  selling 
at  over  90  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  realize  that  most 
commodities  were  not  under  control,  but 
it  is  my  impression  that  tobacco  re- 
mained under  control  a  good  deal  of  that 
time.  I  think  some  other  commodities 
remained  imder  control,  but  most  of 
them  were  uncontrolled.    I  grant  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  the  drop  In 
1948.  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred, 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  large  ewr- 
plus^  had  been  accimiulated  during  the 
war.  and  that  sales  had  diminished  to 
the  point  where  surpluses  were  unman- 
ageable? Would  the  Senator  not  agree 
to  that? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No:  I  would  not,  be- 
cause at  the  end  of  1947.  U  the  Senator 


will  look  at  his  statistics,  we  had  swept 
the  cupboard  clean  so  far  as  wheat  was 
concerned.  We  went  down  to  the  lowest 
carryover  of  wheat  the  country  has  ever 
known — to  87  million  or  89  million 
bushels.  That  was  true  as  to  a  great 
many  other  commodities. 

If  the  Senator  wants  my  explanation 
of  the  1948  situation,  it  is  rather  simple. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  have 
It.  The  Senator  indicated  It  was  due  to 
the  90-percent  supports,  or  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  90-percent  supports. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  I  did  not  blame 
It  on  90 -percent  supports  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  To  what  did  the 
Senator  attribute  the  condition? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  said  these  things 
happened  when  there  were  90-percent 
supports,  and  they  happened  wh^  there 
were  flexible  price  supports. 

I  blame  it  on  the  large  com  carry- 
over. Of  coiu-se,  I  am  speaking  only 
from  memory;  I  do  not  spend  as  much 
time  on  the  statistics  today  as  I  once 
did.  But  there  was  a  com  crpp  of 
3.600.000.000  bushels,  when  we  had  had 
3  billion  bushels  the  year  before.  We 
had  the  greatest  outpouring  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  as  a  result  there 
was  a  rumor  throughout  the  land  that 
agricultural  prices  needed  to  be  shaken 
down. 

I  shall  not  go  into  all  the  details,  but 
a  former  Governor  of  New  York  and 
former  Governor  Stassen  emerged  from 
a  conference,  and  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  made  the  statement 
that  agricultural  prices  needed  to  be 
shaken  down.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  dropped  out  of 
the  market  and  did  not  do  much  buying. 
I  do  not  know  who  oiight  to  be  blamed. 
or  whether  anyone  should  be  blamed. 

Certain  persons  have  said  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  continued 
to  buy  com  when  the  com  crop  was 
harvested  the  situation  which  ensued 
might  not  have  resulted. 

But  between  politics  on  one  side  and 
agricultural  economics  on  the  other  it 
was  not  possible  to  determine  who  was 
responsible.  However,  the  farm  pro- 
gram became  squarely  involved  in  a  na- 
tional election,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  comment  about  whether  farm 
prices  should  be  shaken  down  or  not 
shaken  down,  and  the  farmer  got  blamed 
for  what  happened. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator  is 
not  blaming  what  happened  on  price 
supports,  is  he? 

Mr.  ANDEaiSON.    No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  CARIJSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  notice  that  farm  in- 
come as  shown  on  the  chart  has  dropped 
very  rapidly  from  1951,  when  it  was  more 
than  $19  biUion,  to  $11  billion  in  1955. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  in  1952  It 
was  actually  $17  billion,  and  net  farm  in- 
come was  down  to  $10.6  billion  at  the  end 
of  1955. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  was  simply  taring 
to  picture  the  figures  at  the  distance  I 
am  standing  from  the  chair. 

I  should  like  to  Inquire  about  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  which  farmers  took  out  of 
allotment  acreages.  For  instance,  with 
respect  to  wheat,  it  was  23  million  acres. 


We  find  that  16  million  acres  of  other 
crops — com,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum — 
did  not  bring  a  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction of  livestock,  which  would  have 
seriously  affected  the  Inccone  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  It  did  exactly 
that.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  it 
produced  a  shift  in  the  spot  where  hve- 
stock  production  might  be  expected  to 
have  been  the  highest.  I  am  not  refer- 
ring now  to  the  range  country.  But  back 
in  the  period  to  which  we  are  referring 
it  could  safely  be  said  that  more  beet 
would  be  made — fattened  beef  at  least — 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  than  in  any  other 
State.  Yet  the  average  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  on  an  Iowa  farm  was  10.  That 
was  not  our  concept  of  large  feeding  op- 
erations at  all. 

Yet  when  other  crops  and  other  com- 
modities were  developed  in  other  areas 
of  the  country,  agricultural  production 
and  beef  production  began  to  shift  into 
new  locations;  and  the  people  who  had 
been  in  business  for  a  long  time  found 
themselves  with  a  whole  new  crop  of 
competitors.  The  result  is  that  a  very 
bad  livestock  situation  exists. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  possible  for  feed- 
ers to  make  any  money  until  the  last  year 
or  so  because  of  that  factor.  In  my 
opinion,  so  long  as  the  problem  of  di- 
verted acres  stares  us  in  the  face — and 
I  look  now  at  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Holland],  who  has  proposed  that 
something  lie  done  about  diverted  acres — 
we  shall  continue  to  have  all  sorts  of 
agricultural  distress  and  loss  of  agricul- 
tural income. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  On  that  very  point.  Is 
It  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  there  is  rigid  par- 
ity or  flexible  supports,  when  a  situa- 
tion of  that  type  arises,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  or  crops  is 
shifted  from  one  area  to  another  area? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  said,  time 
after  time,  that  no  agricultural  program 
will  work  with  the  kind  of  surplus  sit- 
uation that  exists  at  present.  I  do  not 
care  what  kind  of  program  Is  in  force; 
it  will  not  work. 

I  was  about  to  refer  to  rice. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.      I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  August  195?.  I  think, 
the  parity  level  of  farm  income  was  about 
113  percent.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
the  month  was  August,  but.  at  any  rate, 
the  figure  has  dropped  from  113  percent 
to  80  percent  in  Decemlier  1955  and 
January  1956.  Now  it  is  up  to  81  per- 
cent. 

I  do  not  know  If  we  can  point  spe- 
cifically to  any  month  when  the  flexible 
price  supports  took  effect,  but  let  us 
say  it  was  about  the  middle  of  last  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  was  only  to  a 
very  minor  extent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  the  33  points  drop 
In  farm  Income,  approximately  29  or 
30  points  took  place  when  the  90  per- 
cent supports  were  in  effect.  The  drop 
since  that  time  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  drop  in  feed  grain  and  hog  prices. 

The  drop  in  feed  grain  and  hog  prices 
is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the 
wheat  producer  was  required  to  cut  out 
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some  24  million  acres  which  he  MStd  for 
producing  wheat  and  plant  it  in  feed 
grains,  which  broke  the  price  of  feed 
grains  and  the  hog  market.  One  can 
trace  that  directly,  without  having  to 
do  much  tracing,  either.  It  is  due  di- 
rectly to  the  high  rigid  supports  which 
induced  overproduction  of  wheat. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  jrield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  reference  to  the 
amendments  which  I  have  offered  in  the 
past  seeking  to  provide  compulsory 
handling  of  diverted  acreage  so  as  to 
prevent  the  happening  of  what  has  hap- 
pened recently.  Diverted  acreage  has 
brought  headaches  to  the  producers  of 
other  crops — both  to  the  producers  of 
allotted  crops  and  the  producers  of  un- 
allotted crops.  One  result  has  been  the 
production  of  so  much  feed  grain,  for 
instance,  as  to  greatly  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  cattle  and  other  Uvestock,  which 
has  brought  headaches  all  the  way  down 
the  line  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  if  it  is  not  true 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  objecting  to 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill  is  that,  along  with  the  proposed 
restoration  of  90  percent  price  supports, 
which  is  the  greatest  possible  induce- 
ment to  overproduction,  the  bill  does 
not  propose  a  strict  across-the-line 
compliance  which  would  do  away  with 
the  very  abuses  to  which  the  Senator 
has  so  properly  adverted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  agree  completely 
with  that  statement.    I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  one  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
farm  program  is  that  while  practically 
everybody  says  he  Is  in  favor  of  putting 
controls  on  agricultural  prices,  actually 
that  will  not  be  done,  because  when  we 
get  down  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  will  stand  for  a  program.  Con- 
gress may  adopt  one.  and  the  President 
may  sign  the  bill,  but  the  program  will 
be  kicked  out  before  adequate  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  see  whether  it  will 
work.    It  is  not  possible  to  have  enor- 
mous   overproduction   year    after   year 
and  not  have  a  drop  in  farm  income. 
That  is  why,   unless  we   decide  to  do 
something    effective   and    stick    to   our 
plan,  we  shall  not  get  rid  of  the  problem. 
We  must  get  rid  of  the  farm  surpluses 
and    bring    production    under    control. 
When  that  is  done,  we  shall  have  a  price 
ran?e  which  will  be  above  parity,  where 
It  was  before  we  were  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  surpluses. 

We  cannot  refer  to  the  surplus  ques- 
tion and  say  it  is  due  to  the  piling  up  of 
commodities  under  a  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THYE.  Does  the  Senator  beheve 
the  soil  bank  can  be  made  operative  in 
this  calendar  year  so  as  to  affect  to  any 
great  extent  the  surpluses,  or  potential 
siu-pluses,  should  weather  conditions  be 
lavorable? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  can  be  effective  now,  but  with 
a  fairly  high  range  of  supports,  no  soU 
bank  will  become  operative.    The  only 


way  a  soil  bank  can  be  made  operative 
is  to  make  it  mandatory,  and  then  it 
will  work  only  if  the  temptation  to  evade 
all  controls  is  not  too  great. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  to  trim  down, 
we  must  do  it  on  some  sort  of  manda- 
tory basis,  and  in  order  to  make  it  work, 
we  must  expect  that  the  farmer  will 
profit  from  it.  That  is  why  I  say  it  can- 
not be  made  operative  unless  something 
is  done  about  the  surplus  situation.  If 
we  allow  the  storage  of  rice  without  some 
disposition  being  made  of  it,  and  then 
establish  a  soil  bank  for  rice,  the  farmer 
is  not  going  to  be  interested. 

Mr.  THYE.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  farm  prices  will  correct  themselves 
in  this  calendar  year,  and  not  drop 
lower?  Will  a  lower  price  not  go  into 
effect  as  the  first  application  for  a  wheat 
loan  or  corn  loan  is  made  in  the  calendar 
year  1956? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know.  It 
will  depend  on  what  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  decides  to  do  on  two  fronts. 
If  it  decides  to  dispose  of  surpluses,  and 
really  attempts  to  do  so,  and  not  merely 
sweep  them  under  the  rug,  then  I  think 
farm  prices  will  improve. 

As  the  Senator  probably  knows,  I  was 
the  only  Senator  who  voted  against  the 
set-aside  when  it  was  put  into  the  last 
law.  I  do  not  believe  a  set-aside  which 
pushes  the  surplus  away,  but  leaves  it  in 
existence,  is  going  to  have  a  good  effect. 
People  who  are  smart  enough  to  trade 
in  Rrain  stocks  know  that,  so  long  as  29 
million  hundredweight  of  rice  are  on 
hand,  establishing  a  soil  bank  is  not 
going  to  give  good  results. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  There  cannot  be 
any  question  that  surpluses  are  an  over- 
hanging threat  to  our  markets.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I  are  in 
full  agreement  that  this  is  the  serious 
problem  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted. My  only  concern  is  that  we  in 
the  Midwest  are  in  a  surplus  producing 
area,  and  we  do  not  have  a  vast  popula- 
tion which  is  able  to  consume  our  pro- 
duction, as  is  true  in  the  East  and  in 
other  areas.  Therefore,  the  farmers  in 
our  area  are  immediately  confronted 
with  the  problem  that  a  price  drop  of  27 
cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  a  price 
drop  of  18  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  this 
year  will  be  reflected  in  price  reductions 
of  feed  grains. 

Until  there  is  a  reduction  in  overall 
production,  prices  are  goaag  to  continue 
to  drop.  That  is  the  reason  I  believe 
that  in  this  crop  year  of  1956  we  need 
the  so-called  90-percent  price  supports 
to  keep  prices  from  going  lower. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1  felt  that  I  should 
not  be  advocating  r,  1-year  extension  of 
90-percent  price  supports.  He  said  I 
might  be  accused  of  doing  so  for  politi- 
cal reasons  if  I  suggested  it  be  done  for 
only  1  year.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  kind  to  me.  He  was  trying 
to  do  me  a  service,  so  I  would  not  be  ac- 
cused of  making  a  move  for  political  rea- 
sons, and  he  cautioned  me  against  sug- 
gesting that  it  be  done  for  only  l  year. 
Consequently,  the  provision  for  2  years 
was  written  into  the  proposed  legisla- 


tion, so  as  not  to  bring  a  political  ques- 
tion before  us. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
know  positively  that  it  is  the  surpluses 
burdening  our  national  markets  which 
have  weakened  prices,  in  the  face  of  the 
Nation's  prospering  economy,  with  rec- 
ord-breaking wholesale  and  retail  sales, 
and  the  greatest  purchasing  power  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  which  has  ever 
been  seen.  Therefore,  if  we  could  erase 
the  surpluses,  our  agricultural  commodi- 
ties would  reflect,  I  am  sure,  100  per- 
cent in  the  market  place. 
.  Mr.  ANDERSON.  When  the  Senator 
says  that,  he  strikes  a  very  responsive 
chord,  if  we  could  just  erase  the  sur- 
pluses. On  the  first  day  the  Senate  was 
open  for  business  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  providing  a  definite 
plan  for  the  disposition  of  surpluses.  It 
contained  a  provision  that  the  Secretary 
should  report  60  days  after  a  certain  law 
became  effective.  But  by  that  time  we 
would  be  through  another  crop  year. 

What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  have  a 
program  adopted  which  would  pledge  the 
Secretary  not  to  allow  one  bale  of  cotton 
over  a  certain  good  housekeeping  level  to 
fiow  into  the  markets:  to  take  away 
everything  above  3  million  bales  and 
agree  to  move  it  into  other  markets,  as 
we  are  starting  to  do  now.  If  he  would 
do  that,  and  see  to  it  that  in  4  or  5  years 
of  proper  disposal  we  got  rid  of  sur- 
pluses, we  would  find  it  the  greatest  stim- 
ulant for  better  prices  we  ever  experi- 
enced. 

I  read  wha*  the  Senator  said  about 
dairy  support  prices,  to  the  effect  that, 
although  the  level  was  fixed  at  90  per- 
cent, the  price  received  was  about  83  or 
84  percent.  That  is  correct.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  that  even  trying  to  fix  a 
high  level  will,  in  the  end.  work  against 
the  farmers.  I  think  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  for  the  farmers  at  the  present 
time  is  to  make  a  pledge  to  get  rid  of  the 
surpluses,  and  require  the  Secretary  to 
try  to  get  rid  of  them  within  a  period  cf 
not  more  than  5  years,  and  preferably 
within  4  years.  True.  It  will  mean  enor- 
mous lasses,  but  the  very  large  loss  to- 
day is  being  taken  out  of  the  hide  of  the 
farmers.  I  think  the  very  first  thing  we 
need  to  do  is  get  rid  of  the  surpluses,  and 
the  second  thing  is  adopt  a  mandatory 
soil  bank  that  would  absolutely  shrink 
acreage  and  give  the  farmers  payments 
for  it. 

Mr.  THYE.     Mr.  President,  will    tha 
Senator  yield  further  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  THYE.    I  share  the  conviction  of 
the   need    for   a   mandatory   soil-bank 
program.    I  advocated  it  3  years  ago,  and 
I  was  ridiculed  by  some  and  accused  by 
others  of  trying  to  regiment  agriculture. 
But  everyone  who  has  any  commonsense 
and  who  applies  it  in  connection  with 
farm  operations  and  farm  production, 
knows  that  our  farm  plant  has  been  too 
large,  and  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
bring  production  down,  namely,  by  de- 
creasing the  number  of  acres  which  are 
tilled.    If  that  is  done,  of  course,  many 
of  the  young  couples  whom  we  would  like 
to  keep  on  the  farms  will  have  to  stop 
farming. 

They  will  be  eliminated  because  their 
credit  is  limited,  for  one  thing. 
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But  I  Should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  New  Mexico — 
who  probably  Is  one  of  the  best  informed 
persons  on  agriculture  In  the  United 
States — whether  he  believes  that  the 
90  percent  supports  are  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  surplus. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  like  to 
start  debates,  but  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  THYE.  Then  I  should  like  to 
ask  this  question:  In  the  1920's.  we  did 
not  have  any  kind  of  farm  program. 
At  that  time  we  did  not  have  price  sup- 
ports: we  did  not  have  acreage  allot- 
ments; we  did  not  have  any  manda- 
tory provisions.  During  those  years  we 
had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizer.  At  that  time  our 
com  planters  were  still  set  at  42-inch 
rows,  and  some  of  them  were  set  at 
44 -inch  rows.  At  that  time  we  did  not 
have  any  modem  machinery,  such  as  the 
efficient  combines  which  are  in  use  to- 
day. Yet,  if  we  read  the  debates  which 
occurred  on  this  floor  in  1924,  1925.  1926. 
1927.  and  1928,  we  find  that  they  are 
almost  identical  with  the  debates  we  are 
having  today  as  we  discuss  the  question 
of  why  the  surplus  must  be  controlled, 
and  what  has  caused  the  low  prices  in 
the  marketplace.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  farm  program:  yet  that  was  the 
question  which  was  before  the  Congress. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
aware  of  that  fact. 

That  is  why  today  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  the  soil-bank  provision,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  in  complete  accord  with 
the  provision  for  $250  million  to  move 
the  surpluses,  and  that  is  why  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  says,  namely,  that  we 
must  get  rid  of  the  surpluses,  and  that 
we  should  make  it  mandatory  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  steps 
to  get  rid  of  them.  I  share  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

However,  knowing  that  in  the  1920's 
and  early  1930's  we  accumulated  sur- 
pluses, although  at  that  time  we  did  not 
have  a  farm  program.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  anyone  can  say  that  90  per- 
cent supports  were  the  incentive  which 
brought  on  the  surpluses  with  which 
we  are  confronted  today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  I  have  tried  to 
keep  from  bringing  that  question  too 
firmly  into  consideration  here.  I  have 
a  conviction  about  it.  and  so  does  he.  I 
have  been  trying  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  we  shall  solve  the  farm  problem 
by  trying  to  tie  a  tag  to  one  particular 
thing  or  by  necessarily  adopting  one  par- 
ticular recommendation. 

We  have  four  large  farm  organizations. 
I  am  sure  all  of  them  try  to  help  the 
farmer.  In  their  recommendations,  they 
are  split  apart  as  far  as  they  possibly 
can  be.  The  Farmers  Union  favors  100 
percent  of  parity  and  unlimited  acre- 
age, and  so  forth.  The  Farm  Bureau 
wants  a  mandatory  soil  bank  and  flex- 
ible price  supports.  Under  those  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  know  how  to  expect  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  know 
what  Is  best. 

In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry — as  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  knows — we  had  more  splinter 
parties  than  does  the  Republic  of  France. 
In  the  committee  we  were  dividing  al- 
most entirely  on  every  vote — showing 
that  it  is  very  hard,  and  I  say  it  sin- 
cerely, to  come  into  agreement  on  many 
of  these  matters. 

However,  there  must  be  a  few  funda- 
mental things  upon  which  we  agree.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  level  of  price  sup- 
ports the  farmer  gets,  if  we  give  him 
a  chance  to  help  solve  the  problem.  But 
we  shall  never  give  him  a  chance  to  do 
that  if  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  surpluses, 
in  the  first  place;  and,  second,  if  we  do 
not  have  machinery  by  means  of  which 
to  keep  production  under  control. 

In  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  we  have  heard  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  by  means  of  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  tre- 
mendously our  agricultural  production 
from  the  same  number  of  acres  now  un- 
der cultivation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, are  we  going  to  allow  our  agri- 
cultural production  to  go  higher  and 
higher?  Furthermore,  I  understand 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  studies  which  show  that  there  is 
enough  known  technology,  now  unused, 
to  boost  the  national  average  yield  of  cot- 
ton up  to  700  pounds  to  the  acre.  If  that 
happens,  and  if  at  that  time  we  still  have 
18  milUon  acres  of  cotton  under  pro- 
duction, and  if  each  of  those  acres  pro- 
duces an  average  of  700  pounds,  what 
shall  we  do  with  the  surplus  then? 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
bringing  out  some  very  pertinent  points 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
problem. 

I  know,  and  I  realize  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  also  knows 
very  well,  that  today's  dairy  animal  is 
tlie  result  of  intensified  breeding.  At 
first  that  animal  was  intended  by  the 
Creator  to  furnish  sufficient  milk  only  to 
feed  its  offspring.  But  today  we  are 
aware  of  the  much  greater  production 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of 
scientific  breeding.  Similarly,  we  know 
that  tomorrow  our  experiment  stations 
will  develop  new  varieties  *of  grains,  and 
will  increase  the  production  of  grain. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  Further- 
more, the  atomic -energy  era  will  fiu-ther 
expand  our  production. 

But  the  point  is  that  so  long  as  the 
farm  plant  has  the  potential  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  we  can  constmie  do- 
mestically or  more  than  we  can  barter 
or  dispose  of  in  the  international  field, 
then  in  some  maimer  we  must  assist  the 
producer  in  an  orderly  way  to  bring  the 
farm  plant  to  a  proper  size.  Congress 
must  assist  in  that  work,  because  no  in- 
dividual farmer  can  accomplish  that. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  may  have 
gone  out  of  the  dairy  business,  as  I  think 
he  has — 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  THYE.  But  his  going  out  of  the 
dairy  business  did  not  limit  dairy  pro- 
duction in  his  vicinity. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    No,  indeed. 

Mr.  THYK  Another  farmer  may  have 
gone  out  of  the  pork-production  busi- 
nes,  but  that  does  not  limit  the  Nation's 
production  of  pork.  There  must  be  a 
national  program,  and  the  Government 


is  the  only  one  that  can  Initiate  it  and 
assist  in  its  formulation. 

The  soil  bank  and  the  other  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill  constitute  the  first 
sound,  intelligent  approach  I  have  seen 
to  solving  the  farm  problem.  I  say  that 
in  all  sincerity,  and  this  is  my  10th  year 
of  service  here.  Furthermore.  I  know 
something  about  farming,  even  though 
I  have  been  classified  as  a  chicken 
farmer.  Nevertheless.  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  general  farming. 

I  know  that  the  farm  plant  will  not 
be  reduced  in  size  sufficiently  until  we 
retire  from  production  some  of  the  acre- 
age now  imder  cultivation,  and  that 
must  be  done  even  before  the  atomic  era 
comes  into  application  in  connection 
with  farming. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
I  know  the  farm  problem.  He  is  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  not 
only  does  he  have  a  basic  knowledge  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of 
agricultural  production  and  research  ac- 
tivities, as  carried  on  through  the  Ex- 
tension Service  and  the  experiment  sta- 
tions, but  he  also  has  had  broad  experi- 
ence in  practical  operations  in  these 
fields.  He  and  I  differ  on  two  points.  I 
favor  90  percent  of  parity  for  2  years, 
imtil  the  surplus  is  disposed  of.  He 
favors  flexible  price  supports  at  once,  to 
be  applied  in  1956,  by  means  of  an- 
nounced supports  on  wheat,  com,  rice, 
cotton,  and  so  forth.  So  he  and  I  differ 
only  in  regard  to  what  might  amount 
to  3  or  4  percentage  points  in  the  case 
of  supports.  Otherwise,  he  and  I  are  in 
complete  accord  in  regard  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  pending  farm  bill. 

I  criticized  Secretary  Brannan  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  because 
he  did  not  dispose  of  pork  when  we  had 
a  surplus  of  it  in  1951  and  1952.  We 
have  already  noted  the  criticism  of  the 
past  year.  We  know  what  the  pork 
situation  is  at  the  present  time.  The 
Department  has  bought  pork,  and  it  has 
disposed  of  or  assisted  in  disposing  of 
surplus  pork.  Today  for  the  first  time 
we  are  making  an  intelligent  approach 
to  bringing  the  farm  plant  into  balance 
with  domestic  needs.  If  we  bring  it  into 
balance  we  can  throw  price  supports  out 
the  window,  because  we  shall  never  need 
them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  if  we  do  those  two  things 
we  shall  never  have  to  worry  thereafter 
about  the  level  of  price  supports. 

Mr.  THYE.  Positively  not.  because 
they  would  be  a  forgotten  factor  if  it 
were  not  for  the  surpluses  which  are  de- 
pressing the  national  markets. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  When  the  colloquy 
started  between  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  a^ed  a 
question,  and  I  should  like  to  go  back 
and  ask  the  converse  of  it.  The  ques- 
tion, in  substance,  was  this:  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  believe  that 
if  the  bill  were  passed  with  flexible  price 
supports,  it  would  permit  the  acreage  to 
be  reduced,  and  would  have  some  force 
and  effect  on  farm  prices  this  year? 
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I  should  like  to  ask  the  reverse  of  that 
Question.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
In  the  farm  problem,  and  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  if 
the  bill  were  passed  with  rigid  high  sup- 
ports, would  that  in  any  way  tend  to 
diminish  the  surplus?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor know  of  any  way  in  which  it  could 
diminish  the  surplus? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No:  I  know  of  no 
way  in  which  it  could. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Second,  does  the  Sena- 
tor know  of  any  possible  way  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  could  strength- 
en the  income  from  farm  products? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No:  I  think  not.  be- 
cause I  t>eUeve  we  would  run  into  exactly 
the  same  situation  tix  which  we  now  find 
ourselves. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  we  have  a  choice  of 
two  methods  of  proceeding.  I  think  we 
are  all  pretty  weU  agreed  as  to  the  sur- 
pluses. We  can  call  them  reserves  for 
the  well-being  of  the  country,  or  any- 
thing else.  Nevertheless,  they  are  still 
stacked  up.  and  they  are  sUU  depressing 
the  agricultural  economy.  So  we  have 
two  choices.  If  we  go  one  way,  there  is 
no  chance  of  helping  either  the  price  of 
farm  products  or  the  surplus  situation: 
and  if  we  go  the  other  way,  there  is  a 
chance  of  helping  both. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  hearings  that  the  com 
price-support  level  was  $1.34  or  $1  35  in 
one  of  the  counties  of  Minnesota.  Some- 
one asked  what  the  market  price  was. 
The  price  was  $1.10.  I  do  not  know  what 
good  the  support  price  did.  so  long  as  the 
farmer  was  receiving  $1.10. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  but  I  wish  to 
continue  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr  THYE.  The  Senator  referred  to 
Minnesota.  I  thought  I  probably  could 
add  to  the  discussion  by  saying  that  the 
man  who  complied  with  an  acreage  quota 
could  obtain  $1.51  as  a  commodity  loan 
on  every  bushel  of  corn  that  qualified  for 
sealing.  That  is  a  long  way  from  $1  05 
or  85  cents  a  bushel. 

The  man  who  did  not  qualify,  the  man 
who  planted  as  many  acres  as  his  land 
would  permit  him  to  plant  was  not  quali- 
fied to  get  a  commodity  loan.  He  had  to 
take  what  the  cash  market  offered  him. 
He  figured  that  he  could  gamble,  and 
probably  get  more  money  at  the  end  of 
the  year  by  staying  out  of  the  program 
than  by  going  into  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  remind  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  testified  that  76  percent  of 
the  farmers  did  not  comply.  Noncom- 
pliance was  not  hmited  to  some  casual 
farmer  down  the  road.  Three-fourths 
of  the  farmers  would  not  go  under  the 
program. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  further  yield,  had  there  been  a 
soil-bank  program  in  1955.  through 
which  the  farmer  could  have  had  some 
place  to  put  his  diverted  acreage  and 
receive  some  return  with  which  to  pay 
his  taxes,  interest,  and  overhead,  he 
would  have  been  in  compliance.  But 
with  no  soil-bank  program,  he  could  not 


afford  to  comply,  and  therefore  he  did 
not.  Consequently,  I  say  that  we  must 
have  a  realistic  approach  to  this  whole 
question  in  order  to  resolve  the  surplus 
problem.  The  soil- bank  plan  is  that  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  By  the  same  token. 
If  Congress  had  adopted  the  realistic 
farm  program  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
1948  and  allow^ed  it  to  become  law.  we 
would  not  be  in  the  fix  we  are  in  today. 
We  start  on  these  programs,  and  aban- 
don them  halfway  down  the  road. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  soil-bank  feature 
was  not  in  the  1948  act.  I  say  that  as 
a  practica!  approach,  if  we  deny  a  farm- 
er the  riKht  to  grow  an  acre  of  corn, 
an  acre  of  wheat,  or  an  acre  of  cotton, 
and  do  not  establish  penalties  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  such  diverted  acre- 
age, he  will  shift  Into  sorghum  grains 
in  the  Southwest.  Into  barley  and  oats 
in  the  Northwest,  and  into  either  soy- 
beans or  com  in  the  southern  cotton 
area.  The  result  will  be  that  we  shall 
be  only  shifUng  the  responsibility  for 
surpluses  from  one  area  to  another. 
When  the  agricultural  plant  is  too  big. 
it  can  be  reduced  m  size  only  by  intelli- 
gently controlling  acreage  and  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  commodities. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Many  of  the  thincs 
Involved  in  the  soil  bank  can  be  done 
under  existing  Uw.  Very  little  addition- 
al law  is  needed  to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  point  I 
wished  to  make  has  been  pretty  well  cov- 
ered, but  I  desire  to  repeat  it.  With  the 
present  support  price  on  corn,  under  the 
present  situation  there  is  only  76  percent 
ccmpliance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  only  24 
percent  compliance. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Seventy-six  percent  of 
the  farmers  are  out  of  compliance,  which 
accounts  for  the  low  price  of  corn 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  as  I  remem- 
ber the  testimony. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  concur 
in  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  ThyeI  I 
think  he  very  accurately  described  the 
problem  which  confronts  a  great  many 
farmers  of  South  Dakota.  His  statement 
expressed  the  real  problem. 

I  am  informed  that  there  will  be  le^s 
compliance  with  respect  to  corn  planting 
next  year  than  there  was  last  year  A 
15-percent  acreage  reduction  has  been 
announced. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  allotment  is  43 
million  acres;  and  the  least  we  can  ex- 
pect is  that  55  or  56  million  acres  will  be 
planted. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  cre- 
ates a  terrific  problem  for  the  man  who 
has  an  investment  in  a  corn  picker  and 
other  equipment.  I  think  the  percent- 
age of  compliance  in  South  Dakota  in 
1954  was  40  percent.  In  1955.  it  was 
possibly  50  percent.  This  year,  however 
it  may  not  be  as  much  as  10  percent' 
The  farmer  simply  cannot  get  enousfh 
ncome  to  meet  his  fixed  expenses.  That 
is  where  he  is  cau«'ht 


Lei  me  po.'^e  one  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico.  I  heard  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  ThyeI 
speaking  of  the  soil  bank  plan  as  some- 
thing to  assist  in  making  the  transition. 
He  was  in  favor  of  a  2-year  continuation 
of  the  90  percent  program.  In  order  to 
provide  a  period  of  transition.  I  recall 
hearing  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
state — or  perhaps  I  read  a  statement  to 
that  effect  attributed  to  him— that  for 
once  he  would  like  to  see  a  farm  bill 
passed  before  the  farmer  has  his  crops 
already  in  thf  Kround. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  said  that 
and  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  say  that 
if  the  soil  bank  is  ever  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  it  will  be  a  voluntary  plan,  un- 
der which  I  may  announce  that  I  am 
going  to  reduce  my  acreage:  and  when 
my  neighbors  reduce  theirs,  I  go  ahead 
and  plant  as  much  as  I  can. 

Everj-  farmer  will  think  he  will  outfox 
his  neighbor.  We  cannot  blame  them  for 
it,  either,  because  they  are  all  in  the  same 
situation  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 
If  we  do  not  get  the  law  passed  before  the 
first  of  April,  then  of  course  it  will  be  too 
late  to  have  it  do  any  good.  l)ecause  crops 
are  b^ing  planted  In  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  With  re- 
spect to  whfat,  in  some  sections  of  our 
country  winter  wheat  is  raised,  and  in 
other  sections  spring  wheat  ts  raised 
and  it  Is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
sound  basis  for  a  provision  la  the  bill 
which  will  assure  the  farmer  a  cash  In- 
come which  will  help  him  meet  the  price 
squeeze  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
Whether  it  should  be  a  program  of  1  year 
or  2  years,  or  for  a  different  period  of 
time.  I  do  not  know.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  transitional  period  is  nec- 
essary. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  We  went  all  through 
that  in  1948.  At  that  time,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  I  Mr.  AixenI  Intro- 
duced a  bill  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  because 
It  was  sent  to  him  by  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  Pres- 
ident had  received  it  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  A  great  many  per- 
sons thought  it  was  a  sensible  proposal 
We  got  all  the  farm  organizations  to- 
gether and  they  all  agreed  to  a  mod- 
ernized parity  and  flexible  price  support 
program.  Of  course  some  of  them 
chan.{ed  their  minds  later  on  but  all  of 
them  at  that  time  were  in  agreement. 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill.  However  in 
conference,  the  House  said.  "Give  us  1 
more  year.  Give  us  1  more  year  We 
will  not  ask  for  an  extension  again" 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  recall 
being  called  to  a  conference  at  3  o'clock 
m  tne  morning  on  one  day 

Mr  ANDERSON.  They  said.  "Give  us 
Just   1   more  year.     We  will  never  ask 

Mr     ®^*'""    ^^  8^^<^  ^^^^  1  more 

♦J^*!^.,!"  ^^*^  *^^  Senate  passed  an- 
other bill.  The  House  had  adopted  the 
Gore  amendment.  Again  we  went  to 
conference     In  conference  it  was  said. 

Just  give  us  1  more  year.    Only  l  more 
year.     We  will  never  ask  for  it  again 
Just  give  us  1  more  year.   Just  one.    Give 
us  just  1  more  year." 

When  tliat  year  ran  out - 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Ko- 
rean war  broke  out 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Then  when  that 
year  ran  out.  we  were  asked.  'Give  us 
just  2  more  years.  Give  us  only  2 
more  years.  We  will  never  ask  for  it 
again."  When  we  got  through  that  pe- 
riod we  were  asked.  "Just  give  us  1  more 
year.    We  will  never  a.sk  for  it  again. ' 

Now  we  are  in  the  2 -year  cycle  again. 
We  are  being  asked  to  extend  it  for  just 
2  more  years. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  have  no  faith  in  any 
such  proposal.  I  believe  we  had  better 
meet  the  que.«-tion  before  all  the  farmers 
see  their  farm  income  go  down  to  zero. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr^  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
cannot  too  strongly  commend  the  dis- 
tingui^ihed  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
the  various  points  he  is  making.  They 
are  all  keyed  to  the  principal  point,  that 
the  surpluses  overhan«inn  the  market 
are  the  principal  problems  with  which 
we  must  deal. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct  in 
his  statement  that  an  artificial  set-aside 
or  anything  of  tliat  nature  is  nothing 
more  than  a  shell  game  which  both  the 
farmer  and  the  trade  who  handle  agri- 
cultural products  are  much  too  smart  to 
be  taken  in  by.  It  is  the  old  shell  game 
of  "Now  you  see  it:  now  you  don't.  Now 
you  have  it  under  your  hand:  now  you 
dont."  Both  the  farmer  and  the  men  in 
the  trade  know  that  a  set-aside  does  not 
do  away  with  the  menace. 

Therefore  I  join  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  first,  in  his  insistence  on  a 
quicker  handling  of  surpluses,  and  that 
that  be  made  the  first  undertaking,  and 
the  first  problem  to  be  met 

Second.  I  join  with  him  in  insl.sting 
that  the  first  approach  to  that  problem 
is  through  the  soil  bank.  I  jom  with 
him  in  believing;  tliat  it  should  be  on  a 
compulsory  basis,  rather  than  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

The  third  point  is  this.  Am  I  correct 
In  understanding  that  the  distingui.<;hed 
Senator  feels  that  instead  of  assisting 
in  doing  away  with  surpluses,  the  resto- 
ration of  90  percent  price  supports  for 
the  basic  crops  for  2  years  would  do  the 
exact  opposite,  in  that  it  would  give  the 
maximum  inducement  and  the  greatest 
possible  incentive  for  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce just  as  much  as  he  could  produce 
from  his  acreage,  and  to  overproduce,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  potato  farmers 
did  once  when  we  were  confronted  with 
the  same  problem? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  but  I  do  not 
believe  what  the  Senator  has  said  ap- 
plies only  to  the  basic  crops.  I  do  not  be- 
heve  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
an  amendment  to  take  care  of  light- 
weipht  hogs.  oats.  r>e.  barley,  grain, 
sorghums,  and  other  crops. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
However,  am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  feels  that 
restoration  of  90-percent  price  supports 
for  2  years  would  do  the  exact  opposite 
from  what  It  is  claimed  it  would  do,  and 
that  it  would  not  attack  the  surplus 
problem  at  all,  or  dispose  of  It.  but  would, 
instead,  tend  to  restore  and  enlarge  the 
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surplus  crops  to  which  the  90-percent 
formula  applies? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  beUeve  that 
to  be  the  case.  However.  I  wish  to  re- 
mind the  Senate  once  more  that  there  is 
a  problem  which  is  far  more  important 
than  the  problem  of  worrying  about 
price  supports,  and  that  is  the  problem 
of  what  we  will  do  with  the  surpluses. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate  would 
adopt  the  resolution  I  had  presented  to 
the  Senate,  so  that  we  could  have  the 
Secretary's  reply  when  we  took  up  the 
debate  on  the  farm  bill.  We  did  not  do 
so.  However,  if  we  do  nothing  more 
than  adopt  a  resolution  which  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  come  back 
in  60  days  to  tell  us  what  he  will  do  about 
the  disposition  of  the  surpluses,  I  do  not 
believe  that  action  alone  will  affect  farm 
prices  supportable  by  90  percent.  A 
great  many  people  beheve  that  it  would 
raise  farm  prices.  However,  what  will 
we  do  with  29  miUion  hundredweight  of 
rice — unless  we  start  to  give  it  away? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  espe- 
cially wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  calling  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  basics  are  by  no  means 
all  the  agricultural  production.  They 
constitute  only  about  23  percent  of  the 
total  cash  marketings  of  agricultural 
production  in  this  country.  After  taking 
out  tobacco,  which  is  not  in  argimient  .n 
this  particular  debate,  only  19  percent  is 
affected  when  we  talk  about  basics  going 
back  to  90-percent  price  supports. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  if  he  believes  it  is  not 
merely  a  coincidence  that  most  of  the 

prasperity  in  agriculture  at  this  time 

and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  narticu- 
lar  places  and  in  particular  commodi- 
ties— is  in  large  part  derived  from  agri- 
culture crops  which  do  not  fall  under  the 
head  of  basics,  but  do  fall  under  the 
head  of  production  in  which  the  farmer 
still  uses  some  Intelligence  and  still  is 
trying  to  shape  his  planting  against 
needs,  and  is  using  his  ingenuity  in  mar- 
keting and  distributing  his  products  and 
in  creating  byproducts  for  which  there 
are  new  demands? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  agricultural  industries 
which  show  high  prosperity  at  this  time 
fall  entirely  outside  the  range  of  basic 
commodities,  and  that  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  agricultural  indus- 
tries which  are  showing  high  prosperity 
because  they  are  still  planning,  thinking, 
and  working  for  themselves? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  submitted  for  the 
Congressional  Record  the  other  day  a 
table  showing  the  citrus  fruit  situation, 
with  respect  to  which  the  State  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample. I  pointed  out  that  although  the 
citrus  production  had  greatly  increased, 
the  producer  was  not  in  trouble,  because 
he  had  found  other  and  new  uses  for  his 
product.  When  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  table  fruit,  or  fruit  eaten  at  the 
table,  did  not  increase,  the  producer  in- 
creased greatly  the  amount  of  fruit  which 
went  into  packages,  cans,  and  jars,  as 
well  as  the  sales  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  had  to  do  it  because  the  price 
support  was  below  50  percent,  and  he 
could  not  depend  on  the  price-support 


program.   Therefore,  he  had  to  find  mar- 
kets. 

Of  course.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  that 
with  some  other  commodities.  I  will  say 
that  now  before  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  ThyeI  calls  it  to 
my  attention.  I  do  say,  however,  that  if 
we  would  take  care,  when  bills  come  to 
the  fioor,  not  to  pass  apparently  little 
provisions  which  put  us  in  trouttle  each 
time,  we  might  have  a  better  chance  later 
of  avoiding  difBculUes  of  the  kind  we  are 
now  facing.  A  short  time  ago  we  passed 
three  little  tobacco  bills.  They  were 
signed  the  other  day.  I  ask  Senators  to 
wait  and  see  what  those  little  bills  will 
do.  We  will  soon  see  what  the  effect  of 
some  of  those  httle  bills  will  be. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  his  reference  to  the  citrus 
industry.  I  admit  that  our  citrus 
growers  were  hard  pressed.  They  have 
accomplished  much  for  themselves.  I 
am  happy,  also,  to  say  that  theirs  is  not 
the  only  industry  which  has  done  much 
for  itself.  There  are  numerous  other 
fruit  industries — deciduous  fruit  and 
dried  fruit,  for  example— and  also  other 
industries  like  the  dairj'  industry  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  which  have  done 
much  for  themselves.  Incidentally,  the 
dairy  problem  is  confined  largely  to 
about  seven  States.  The  other  States  of 
the  Nation  are  taking  care  of  their  dairy 
situation. 

Mr.  THYE.  Under  Federal  orders. 
Under  virtual  monopolies.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  carry  so  much  as  a  gallon 
of  milk  into  certain  areas  if  it  were  not 
for  Federal  orders. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  had  yielded  to  me, 
but  apparently  I  have  been  laboring  un- 
der a  misapprehension. 

Mr.  THYE.     I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  see  on  the  floor  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams.!  He  represents  an 
area  which  has  helped  itself  to  solve  its 
problems.  Other  agricultiu^l  areas 
which  have  helped  themselves  are  those 
of  poultrj'.  dairy,  small-fruit  production, 
vegetables,  garden  crops,  and  others. 
That  has  been  true  in  CaUfomia,  Florida, 
and  in  numerous  other  States  where 
garden  crops  and  small  fruits  and  tree 
fruits  and  tree  nuts  constitute  the  larg- 
est agricultural  industries. 

I  recall  that  in  a  recent  colloquy  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Thye]  remarked  on  the  fact  that 
my  comment  in  committee  was  some- 
what persuasive  to  him  in  getting  him  to 
drop  his  demand  for  a  I -year  continu- 
ance of  90-percent  price  support  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  so  apparently  and 
translucently  political  that  it  would 
show  itself. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  would  be  po- 
litical in  any  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  approve  of  that 
afterthought  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  But  I  wish  to  ask 
this  question:  Admitting  that  holding 
out  the  prospect  of  supports  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  1  year  is  a  tremendous 
political  bait  in  certain  areas  for  certain 
people,  does  the  Senator  think  that  dou- 
bling the  bait  and  making  it  applicable 
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for  2  yean,  not  only  for  this  year  but  for 
next  year,  and  saying.  "We  who  are 
fighting  for  you  are  going  to  put  your 
business  on  a  bcuis  of  90  percent  price 
supports."  is  any  less  political  or  less  per- 
suasive as  a  political  argument  in  those 
areas  to  those  people  who.  I  think,  are 
very  few  in  number,  but  who  are  suscep- 
tible of  political  persuasion  in  this  field? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  I  do  not.  I 
think  the  only  solution  is  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  question.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  ua  to  come  to  grips  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  our 
surplus  products  and  our  expanding 
agricultural  production. 

Mr.  THYE.     Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  I  interrupted  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  He  is  always  a  gentleman,  and 
I  want  to  treat  him  as  such.  But  I  should 
like  to  say.  with  reference  to  the  market 
situation,  that  we  in  the  Midwest  are  a 
surplus-producing  area.  Unfortunately 
Florida  is  getting  many  of  our  citizens 
who  have  the  financial  means  to  retire 
and  who  leave  us  and  go  to  Florida.  80 
the  population  of  Florida  is  increasing, 
and  therefore  the  State  has  increased 
numbers  of  consumers  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  us  who  live  in  northern  regions. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
In  Florida  are  happy  to  have  people 
from  Minnesota  come  to  our  State.  They 
are  as  fine  citizens  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. 

Mr.  THYE.  And  we  regret  to  lose 
them.  But  when  the  Senator's  State  en- 
Joys  a  large  fluid-milk  consuming  mar- 
ket he  is  not  faced  with  the  question 
of  disposing  of  surplus  dairy  products. 
We  cannot,  however,  ship  our  fine  grade 
A  milk  to  Washington  or  New  York — 
milk  which  meets  the  standards  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration — because 
there  Is  a  regxilation  against  it. 

But  what  I  want  to  say  is  simply  this: 
The  soil-bank  plan  Is  the  first  realistic 
approach  to  governing  the  nimiber  of 
acres  to  be  placed  in  production  and  to 
controlling  that  acreage  which  has  been 
diverted.     We  will  not  be  able  to  get 
production  down  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions until  we  cease  to  till,  or  curtail  the 
number  of  acres  which  are  presently  in 
production  annually.    Until  such  time  as 
the  soil  bank  is  operating  and  we  can 
fully  retire  acreage  from  production,  we 
are  going  to  have  surpluses.     In   the 
1920s  and  early  1930's.  we  had  no  farm 
program  on  the  statute  books;  we  had  no 
price  supports  of  any  kind.     Yet.  men 
like  Senator  McNary  and  Representative 
Haugen.  the  sponsors  of  the  McNary - 
Haugen  bills,  and  even  President  Cool- 
Idge  and  those  who  assisted  in  writing 
his  veto  message,  referred  to  the  sur- 
plus as  the  only  major  factor  which  was 
then  creating  a  depression  in  American 
agriculture. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr 
OcoRGBl  is  in  this  Chamber,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  could  draw  upon  his  memory 
and  recall  the  debates  which  took  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  reference 
to  the  surpluses  which  were  then  de- 
stroying the  farmer's  markets. 


No  price-support  factors  were  Involved 
In  the  problem  then.  Therefore.  I 
think  those  who  say  that  90  percent 
price  supports  are  responsible  for  the 
present  siui>luses  are  not  drawing  upon 
the  experience  of  yesterday,  because  in 
the  1920's  and  early  1930's  there  were 
neither  supports  of  any  kind,  nor  any 
kind  of  a  farm  program,  yet  surpluses 
existed  as  the  number  one  problem. 
Then,  as  now,  there  were  surpluses  that 
destroyed  the  farmer's  market.  The  soil 
bank  Is  a  realistic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, but  we  cannot  accomplish  a  sur- 
plus reduction  this  year  that  will  sub- 
stantially solve  the  problem.  We  shall 
go  well  into  1957  before  we  can  accom- 
plish it.  That  is  why  I  wish  to  keep 
the  price-support  program  until  the  soil- 
bank  plan  can  become  wholly  operative 
and  effect  a  reduction  in  the  surpluses. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  an  Interest- 
ing point— that  the  soil  bank  Is  the  first 
new  approach.  I  was  Interested  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  an  agri- 
cultural pubhcatlon  which  referred  to 
the  soil  bank  as  a  crisp,  new  appro? ch  to 
this  problem  I  have  here  a  pre.ss  release 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  OfBce  of  Information,  press 
service,  dated  March  10,  1937.  headed 
"Secretary  Wallace  Defines  the  Ever- 
Normal  Granary.'  " 

I  read: 

The  phrue  "ever-normal  granary-  la  de- 
fined by  SecreUry  Wallace  In  an  article  In 
the  March  Isaue  of  the  Agricultural  Situa- 
tion, published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economlca. 

By  the  ever-normal  granary.  Secretary 
Wallace  means  "a  definite  aystem  whereby 
supplies  following  years  of  drought  or  other 
great  calamity  would  be  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  consumer,  but  under  which 
the  farmer  would  not  be  unduly  penalized 
in  years  of  favorable  weather." 

Let  me  read  the  last  paragraph : 
"I  call  this  part  of  the  ever-normal  granary 
program  storing  the  grain  In  the  soil,"  the 
Secretary  explains,  "Instead  of  storing  It  In 
the  bin."  After  the  consumer  la  adequately 
taken  care  of  by  the  building  up  of  certain 
supplies.  It  U  cheaper  for  the  farmer,  con- 
sumer, and  Ocvernment  alike  to  store  addi- 
tional quantities  in  the  aoU  rather  than  In 
the  bin. 

So,  if  we  want  to  find  out  how  new  It 
Is,  it  Is  as  new  as  1937.  The  Senate  and 
the  House  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
it  then.  Even  though  it  is  Henry  Wal- 
laces  program.  I  stiU  think  It  is  a  good 
program,  and  I  think  the  Senate  should 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  THYE.     If  the  Lord  gives  us  rain 
at  the  proper  time,  and  gives  us  the  prop- 
er amount  of  sunlight,  and  if  the  farmer 
does  not  have  to  combat  either  drought 
or  grasshoppers,  we  still,  oftentimes,  pro- 
duce more  than  can  be  consumed  domes- 
tically.    Henry  Wallace  was  right  when 
he  said  that  the  only  proper  way  was  to 
build  a  fertile  soil  bank  that  could  pro- 
duce sufficiently  if  and  when  the  need  de- 
veloped.    Congress  did  not  accept  the 
proposal  at  that  time.    I  hope  It  will  now 
be  accepted.    It  is  too  bad  that  a  major- 
ity did  not  see  fit  to  put  that  sort  of  pro- 
gram on  the  statute  books  in  1937     It  is 
too  bad  that  they  did  not  do  It  then  but 
it  is  certainly  going  to  be  too  bad  if  we 
do  not  do  it  now. 


The  only  argument  I  have  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
this:  Shall  we  reduce  supports  while 
these  surpluses  cause  our  markets  to  be 
so  weak  that  the  farmer  cannot  receive 
80  percent  of  parity  although  the  na- 
tional economy  is  enjoying  prosperity  In 
its  other  segments? 

I  say  that  we  should  not  do  so  with 
these  surpluses  hanging  over  our  mar- 
kets. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  the 
courage — although  I  must  say  it  is  not 
pleasant,  but  embarrassing— to  stand 
against  some  of  my  colleagues  and 
against  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture. 

But  I  disagree  on  the  question  of  how 
to  provide  a  better  farm  economy  and 
bring  It  Into  balance  at  this  time.  I  say 
that  If  the  support  price  on  wheat  is  to 
be  reduced  27  cents  a  bushel  this  year 
and  the  support  price  on  corn  18  cents 
a  bushel  this  year,  this  will  reflect  on 
the  prices  of  barley,  oats,  and  the  sor- 
ghums grown  in  the  Southwest,  as  well 
as  on  the  prices  of  other  grains  grown 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation.  If  that  should 
be  the  effect,  the  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers will  drop  lower  than  they  are  today. 

It  is  with  this  conviction  that  I  speak 
as  I  do  in  favor  of  the  90-percent  price 
supports,  even  though  I  may  be  criticized 
by  some  in  my  own  SUte,  who  ask  why 
I  will  not  sUnd  with  my  administration. 

The  Senators  proposal  for  flexible 
price  supports,  as  is  provided  in  the  1954 
act,  win  further  lower  the  income  of 
farmers  this  year  and  they  have  already 
suffered  severely.  Therefore,  until  the 
soil  bank  program  becomes  efTectlve. 
there  will  not  be  any  stiffening  of  prices 
in  the  marketplace.  That  will  not  hap- 
pen this  year,  and  that  is  why  I  take 
the  stand  I  do  today. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  I  am  glad  to  have 
done  so.  I  know  how  energetic  and 
aggressive  my  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  is  with  respect  to  the 
farm  problem.  He  understands  the 
needs  of  the  farmers. 

At  a  dinner  I  was  attending  not  long 
ago.  a  very  amiable  lady  came  up  and 
asked  me  about  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  1.  She 
said.  "How  do  you  get  along  with  each 
other?" 

I  said.  -Fine.  fine.  We  get  along 
very  well." 

She  said.  "How  can  you  say  that? 
You  disagree  with  him  on  every  l.ssue  •* 

I  said.  "No.  no.  We  are  not  together 
on  price  supports;  but  we  are  absolutely 
together— just  like  that— and  I  put  my 
two  fingers  together. 

She  said,  "On  what  are  you  together?- 

I  replied.  "On  trying  to  do  something 
for  the  American  farmer.  We  simply 
consider  the  situation  along  different 
lines." 

I  am  certain  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  no  more  em- 
barrassed in  his  opposition  to  his  Presi- 
dent and  his  opposition  to  his  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  than  I  am  in  supporting 
their  views.  We  both  have  our  crosses 
to  bear. 

Mr  THYE.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  I  wish  the  Senator  were  not  stand- 
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Ing  \(ith  them,  because  It  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  me. 

It  is  sometimes  said  to  me,  "I  cannot 
understand  your  not  being  in  step  with 
your  President  or  your  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  Clint  Ander-son.  himself  a 
rancher  and  a  former  Secretary  of 
A'^'riculture,  sees  it  as  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  see  it,  you 
must  be  wrong." 

My  reply  is.  "No.  I  am  not  wrong;  I 
am  sorry  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
sees  conditions  that  way." 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
are  both  caught  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No  doubt  I  regret 
the  dereliction  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  as  much  as  does  the 
President.  I  can  only  say  that  I  think 
agricultural  matters  should  not  to  be 
questions  of  partisan  politics. 

In  1947  we  tried  to  find  a  basis  upon 
which  the  problem  might  be  solved. 
We  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so.  I  have 
felt  many  times  that  the  matter  had 
been  plunged  too  deeply  into  politics  in 
the  1948  election.  I  have  regretted  that 
it  was  a  matter  on  which  we  divided 
along  such  strong  political   ines. 

I  would  onl7  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  many  of  these  matters 
are  not  new.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota sfKJaks  about  the  flexible  price- 
support  program  in  the  1954  act.  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  relating  to  flex- 
ible price  sui  ports  In  the  1954  act;  it 
was  in  the  act  of  1943,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Republican  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1,  and  It  is  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  sponsored  by 
Democrats, 

So  these  difficulties  are  not  so  easy 
to  adjust  on  the  basis  of  party  loyalty. 

I  was  deeply  appreciative — T  have  said 
this  before,  and  I  am  clad  to  do  so 
again — when  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  the  time  I  nas  the  Secretary, 
presented  the  findings  of  a  group  of  per- 
sons Inside  the  Department  and  outside 
the  Department  a.'-  a  i>ermanent  program 
of  agricultural  relief  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  AikknI.  who  said 
he  would  Introduce  it  in  Congress.  I 
thought  that  was  a  proper  demonstra- 
tion of  nonpartisan  administration. 

As  a  result,  when  the  President  de- 
cides to  .stand  by  a  program  of  flexible 
price  supports,  it  ou^ht  not  to  seem  very 
remarkable  to  anyone  that  I  shall  sup- 
port that  program,  because  I  feel  deeply 
about  it.  But  in  doing  so.  I  am  sure 
everyone  understands  that  I  shall  not 
criticize  my  friends  w  ho  may  feel  other- 
wise about  the  question,  and  who  feel 
deeply  about  the  agricultural  situation 
in  their  own  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  has  pointed 
out  that  the  price-support  program  was 
not  an  issue  in  the  1948  campaign,  but 
that  both  major  parties  took  the  same 
position  at  that  time.  Agriculture  gen- 
erally did  not  become  an  issue  until  aft- 
er the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  left  the  o£5ce  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  which  I  think  was  in  May 
1949. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  It  was  1948.  I 
was  not  in  the  Depr.rtment  of  Agricul- 
ture \^hen  the  subject  became  a  red  hot 


political  Issue.  When  I  was  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  I  may  say  to 
my  friend  from  Vermont,  which  was  dur- 
ing the  80th  Congress,  I  needed  all  the 
Republican  support  I  could  muster,  day 
by  day,  on  the  matter  of  hog  prices.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  can  testify 
to  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Although  the  question  of 
grain  storage  got  into  the  campaign  of 
1948,  it  was  not  imtil  the  spring  of  1949 
that  the  farm  proijram  really  became  a 
matter  of  politics  in  this  coimtry.  From 
the  spring  of  1949  until  the  present  time, 
agriculture  has  been  involved  politically. 
I  still  insist  that  the  farm  programs 
should  not  be  partisan  matters;  that 
they,  like  our  foreign  relations  and  for- 
eign policies,  should  be  above  partisan- 
ship; and  that  anyone  who  attempts  to 
make  farm  programs  partisan  questions 
is  performing  no  service  at  all  for  the 
farm  population  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  being  so 
generous  with  his  time  in  permitting 
Senators  to  have  a  little  discussion  of  the 
bill. 

I  was  in  full  support  of  the  1948  farm 
bill.  I  was  with  the  committee  when 
they  conducted  nationwide  hearings  in 
order  to  get  opinions  from  the  producers. 
Those  hearings  afforded  the  producers 
in  various  sections  of  the  Nation  a  con- 
venient opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
committee.  Otherwise  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  present  their  views  to 
the  committee,  because  most  of  them 
could  not  actually  have  afforded  to  come 
to  Washington. 

I  was  in  full  support  of  the  flexible  pro- 
visions in  the  1948  act.  I  did  object  to 
the  omission  of  dairy  provisions.  How- 
ever, a  provision  was  included  in  the  bill 
making  it  mandatoi-y  to  support  milk 
between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity, 
thus  leaving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  some  discretion  in  the  establish- 
ment of  price-support  levels. 

At  that  time — and  this  is  the  reason  I 
wished  to  make  a  comment — an  embargo 
was  placed  on  the  exportation  of  fats  and 
oils,  which  were  in  short  supply  in  the 
United  States.  Other  commodities  and 
products  also  were  in  short  supply. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  flexibility 
was  written  into  the  act. 

I  do  not  say  or  agree  that  that  was 
wholly  correct;  but  I,  who  came  from 
the  Midwest,  knew  how  surpluses  could 
affect  the  farmers  in  that  area,  so  I  felt 
that  the  flexible  price  supports  were 
proper,  because  they  would  bring  about 
a  diversion  from  the  production  of  some 
crops  to  other  crops,  such  as  flax  for  lin- 
seed oil,  and  soy  beans  because  of  the 
shortage  of  oil.  Therefore,  I  voted  for 
flexibility  in  the  program  in  order  to 
permit  shifting  from  a  crop  which  was 
in  long  supply  to  a  product  that  was  in 
short  supply.  I  never  embraced  the 
theory  that  a  price  reduction  would 
compel  reduced  production,  because  I 
believed,  as  had  others,  that  only  through 
such  a  program  as  is  now  envisioned  in 
the  soil-bank  program  could  we  curtail 
production  and  ultimately  manage  the 
surpluses. 


Any  man  who  Is  familiar  with  the 
productive  capacity  of  land  knows  that 
it  is  necessary  to  retire  acres  if  produc- 
tion is  to  be  reduced.  No  farmer,  if  he  is 
a  true  farmer  at  heart,  is  going  to  neg- 
lect either  his  livestock  or  his  crops.  He 
will,  with  every  effort,  produce  the  maxi- 
mum of  which  the  land  is  capable.  He 
will  produce  the  maximum  on  his  dairy 
farm,  in  his  poultry  houses,  or  on  his 
pig  lot.  Therefore,  the  feed  supply  must 
be  affected  if  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in 
meat  supply.  Availability  of  feed  grains 
will  invariably  encourage  feeding  of  live- 
stock or  poultry,  and  result  in  an  increase 
in  dairy  products.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  must 
stand  here  before  the  Senate  and  plead 
my  case.  If  supports  are  dropped  before 
the  soil  bank  has  become  administra- 
tively operative,  a  reduction  in  farm  in- 
come will  result.  Farm  income  has  al- 
ready shpped  from  $17.2  billion  in  the 
late  1940s  down  to  S10.2  billion  at  this 
time.  The  farm  income  is  threatening  to 
go  lower.  Such  a  drop  in  income  cannot 
be  suffered  by  the  farm  segment  of  our 
economy  without  eventually  endangering 
and  adversely  affecting  industry,  because 
the  farmer  is  a  big  user  of  machinery, 
whether  it  be  a  combine,  a  tractor,  a 
truck,  a  plow,  or  any  of  the  other  equip- 
ment necessary  to  the  farmer's  opera- 
tions. If  the  farmer  buyo  less  from  the 
local  merchants,  industrial  plants  will 
ultimately  feel  the  result  of  the  reduced 
purchases  of  the  farmer.  Finally,  in- 
dustrial plants  will  feel  the  pinch  and 
men  and  women  will  be  laid  off  and  there 
will  be  unemplojTnent. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleading  my  case 
today.  There  will  be  a  chain  reaction 
V.  hich  will  start  in  the  grassroots  and  be 
reflected  in  the   industrial  centers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Miiuiesota  I  am  going  to 
try  to  refer  to  several  things  to  which  I 
have  already  made  reference.  He  is 
going  to  speak  tomorrow 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  very  sorry  I  inter- 
rupted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  yielded  to  the  Senator, 
and  I  have  already  so  indicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  extract  from  the  statement 
of  Henry  Wallace  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  March  7.  1935,  a  quotation  from  a 
radio  address  given  by  Henry  A.  Wallace 
over  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
on  Tuesday,  January  26, 1937,  and  a  short 
quotation  from  Agricultural  Price  Policy, 
written  by  Geoflrey  S.  Shepherd,  which 
again  refers  to  those  needs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exJfects 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  tRec- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Henrt  A.  Waixace  Before  thb 
Committee  on  Agricultxtke  and  Forestry, 
United  States  Senate.  March  7,  1935,  Dur- 
ing THE  Course  of  Hearing  on  S.  1807,  a 
Bill  To  Amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  and  for  Other  Purposes,  Pages 
6-7 

Coordination  of  commodity  loans  with  pro- 
duction programs: 

"Part  of  the  amendments  apply  primarily 
to  the  production  adjustment  programs  af- 
fecting the  basic  commodities.    These  would 
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eoordlnate  commodity  loana  with  production 
programa.     •  •  • 

"Coordinating  commodity  loana  with  pro- 
duction programs  would  be  a  step  In  th« 
direction  of  the  ever-normal  granary  plan 
which  I  suggested  and  have  repeatedly  advo- 
cated. The  proposal  provides  for  Govern- 
ment acquisition  of  commodities  pledged  by 
farmers  as  security  for  loans,  and  their  re- 
payment at  the  option  of  producers  as  bene- 
fit payments  in  kind.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Inauguration  of  this  method  in  the  Smith 
cotton -option  plan,  sponsored  by  the  chair- 
man of  your  committee,  worked  out  to  the 
decided  advantage  of  the  farmers.  Both  our 
eotton  and  our  com  loans  have  been  very 
materially  helpful  to  producers.  This  plan 
can  be  used  to  assure  farmers  the  benefits 
ot  price  Improvements  which  otherwise 
would  go  to  *p«culatort:  and  also  to  build 
up  and  mainutn  raaerve  tuppUea  of  food. 
Which  can  be  handled  throtifh  the  benefit 
payment-tn-klnd  method  without  der/reMtng 
the  fanner*'  marketi.  I  betleve  this  propoael 
to  whollr  aottiul  and  I  h«tM  It  will  be  written 
Into  the  ildiuetaent  Aet." 


fhoM  KAOfo  AenubMs  airtn  wr  Hnrar  A,  W*t- 
L4CB  Ovw  TN«  W/niom»L  Fasm  awe  Moms 

•The  evefnormal  granary  aboire  and  be- 
low the  ground;  Another  way  of  approach* 
ln«  the  problem  of  the  eirer-nomial  granary 
la  throtigh  crup  ineurance,  with  premttmia 
paid  In  grain  and  beneflu  paid  In  grain. 

'mo  oMtter  whether  the  ever«nomMl  gran' 
•ry  U  eataMlehed  through  fovemmenul 
purehaee*.  a*  in  the  case  ot  the  Farm  Board, 
through  commodity  loans,  or  through  crop 
taaoranee.  there  tnevubbly  rnmse  a  time 
when  favorable  weather  several  years  In  suc- 
•eaelon  reeults  In  large  tiuppllea— Urge  sup- 
plies which  bring  unfairly  low  prices  to  ii»e 
t»na0r  and  positive  damage  to  the  consuntcr 
from  unemployment,  which  la  a  certain 
consequence  of  unfair  priced  to  farmers. 
When  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
la  In  storage  the  result  is  not  abundance 
but  waste. 

•To  prevent  such  consequences  of  years  of 
favorable  weather  farmers  must  have  the 
power  to  control  their  production.  After 
adequate  storage  supplies  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  other  grains  have  been  established.  It 
becomes  the  part  of  wisdom  to  conduct 
fxirther  storage  operations  in  the  soil  rather 
than  In  the  fcraln  bin. 

"We  should,  of  course,  divert  a  certain 
•mount  of  corn  and  cotton  acreage  to  soll- 
eonservlng  crope  because  that  will  make  for 
greater  long-time  productivity  of  our  farm 
land.  But  for  the  most  part,  lets  fill  up  the 
storage  bins  this  year.  It  is  good  policy  to 
vary  the  plans  for  storage  of  crops  in  the 
aoU  according  to  the  state  of  supplies  In 
the  granary  above  groimd." 

FaoM  Aa«ictn,TTTaAL  Paici  Polict,  bt  Gzor- 
rarr  S.  Shkphro.  1947  EDmoN.  Pace  40. 
Which  Crrro  Aaovx  Statement  Peom  the 

AOBJCtTLTLTUI.  SmjATlON.  BAE.  USDA,  Vot- 
UMS  ao.  No.  1.  Januast  1.  1936 
A  program  of  practical   adjustment: 
"To  keep  the  Government  from  commit- 
ting a  farm  board  it  will  be  necessary  after 
auppliea     under     the     loan     program     have 
reached  a  certain  point  to  keep  the  granary 
from  running  over   by  some   practical   pro- 
gram of  producUon  adjustment.     I  call  this 
part    of    the    ever-normal    granary    program 
•storing    the    grain    In    the    soil'   instead    of 
•storing  It  in  the  bin.'    After  the  consumer 
la  adeqtiately  taken  care  of  by  the  building 
up  of  certain  supplies.  It  U  cheaper  for  the 
farmer,  consumer,  and  Government  alike  to 
Btore  additional  quantities  In  the  soil  rather 
than  m  the  bin.    If  the  weather  is  going  to 
be  unuaually  violent  In  Ite  swings,  it  la  nec- 


eaaary  for  man  to  be  unusually  Intelligent 
In  meeting  the  problem.  I  believe  the  ever- 
normal  granary  la  a  start." 

Stati:»«tnts  bt  SEcasTAST  WAtiACE  Brron 
THE  House  CoMnrrrxE  on  Aoaicn-TmiE 
HoLomo  Heabincs  on  General  Farm  Legis- 
lation. Mat  27.  1937.  RETEaaEO  to  the 
EvEB-NoBMAL  Gbanabt  But  Maoe  No  Spe- 
cific Retebznce  to  thb  Stobinq  of  Re- 
axavKa  in  thb  Sou. 

"I  am  appearing  before  your  committee 
today  in  support  of  the  bill  which  U  en- 
titled "The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1937."  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  this  bill.  It  Is  de- 
serving of  immediate  consideration  In  Con- 
giess  and  I  hope  that  legislation  to  carry 
out  the  aim*  of  thU  measure  will  be  enacted 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  two 
fundamental  purposes  of  thU  bill  are  first 
to  safeguard  the  Nation's  food  supply  and 
•econd  to  protect  farm  Inc^mie  Uruler  the 
terms  of  ttu*  bill,  iu  alms  would  be  attait»ed 
ttirough  a  system  of  l<jans  to  farmers  to 
protect  their  prices  and  storage  of  rf^^» 
•upplies  against  years  of  short  crops,  c/upt'-d 
with  supplementary  means  to  gtiard  agaiitsl 
•ccumulatu^n  tH  ruiturtis  Burplu*#«. 

"The  m'fx  vital  parts  of  this  bill  arc  those 
calling  for  tlie  esUbiUhment  of  an  tyt'tun' 
mal  granary  In  the  great  food  crops  of  corn 
and  wheat"  I  p.   13»;, 

The  necessity  Utr  stiff  penalties  for  non- 
C4mipuance  was  questk'ned  by  the  chairman, 
and  the  becreury  replied  ip,  143) : 

"The  Parra  B.jard  esperlence.  It  aeeme  to 
me,  irtdicat's  thi.t  sfme  penalty  provuum 
w  /uld  be  MtesMry  Mupp<«e  we  had  a  few 
years  of  un  iaual  production  and  the  ever- 
normal  grst.ary  was  Ailed  and  overflowing, 
there  would  be  a  danger  of  anding  ourselves 
In  the  same  position  the  Farm  Board  waa 
In  where  th«'  Federal  Treasury  was  fu>t  suffl. 
clent  to  pror.ect  the  fanners  and  the  Nation 
from  the  co.lapse  which  ensued.** 

The  reUtion  of  the  dairy  Industry  to  an 
erer-normiil  granary  was  stated  by  Secretary 
Wallace  in  rfsponse  to  a  sUUment  by  Con- 
gressman  Boileau  (p.  153.  same  hearings): 
"Let  me  suggest  that  we  have  been  operat- 
ing, in  which  I  believe  to  be  a  practical 
way.  the  ever-normal  granary  for  the  dairy 
If  this  bill  were  enacted  the  stabilizlng\of 
feed  supplies  of  corn  from  year  to  year 
would  reduce  the  wide  nuctuatlons  In  but- 
ter production,  and  the  western  cream  pro- 
duction. There  would  be  no  sudden  rush 
from  hog  farming  into  dairying  such  as  took 
place  during  the  early  thirties.  Moreover 
we  have  diversion  programs  which  enable 
us  to  purchase  butter  and  cheese  when  the 
price  u  too  low.  We  distribute  thU  butter 
and  cheese  by  the  relief  agencies  In  the 
various  States. 

"Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  U  the 
practical  way  to  perfect  an  ever-normal  gran- 
ary for  dairying.  It  Is  not  feasible  to  store 
dairy  products  for  a  great  length  of  time." 

Mr.  ANDFJl5;ON.  Mr.  President,  to  a 
degree  an  attempt  was  made  to  meet 
the  recommendations  of  a  soil  bank  by 
conservation  payments.  Our  soil-con- 
servation  payments  were  a  step  in  that 
direction.  They  constituted  an  effort  to 
persuade  the  farmers  to  use  the  con- 
station  policies  which  promised  to 
bring  production  somewhat  under  con- 
trol. But  that  did  not  supply  the  an- 
awer  and  the  Job  could  not  be  done 

Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield- 
Mr.  YOUNG.    I  wish  to  comment  on 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  had  to 
say  about  the  Conamittee  on  Agriculture 


and  Forestry.  What  he  said  Is  abso- 
lutely true.  We  see  much  in  the  press 
•bout  the  political  angles  Involved  in 
farm  legislation.  I  have  always  thought 
that  was  an  unjust  accusaUon  of  the 
committee.  Every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee approaches  the  subject  In  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  manner,  and  every- 
one is  Ju.st  as  sincere  as  he  can  be. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  supported  the 
flexible  program  of  1948.  If  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  had  returned  to  nor- 
mal, as  was  expected,  then  the  program 
would  have  worked  out.  I  changed  my 
views  because  I  felt  the  farmers  of  my 
area  could  not  exist  under  that  proKram, 
when  labor  was  making  Kalns  and  agri- 
culture WAS  paying  higher  prices  for  the 
things  It  had  to  buy  and  wm  recelvinc 
lower  prices  for  everythitig  It  hM  to  tell. 
Every  member  of  the  committed  cer- 
Uinly  approdchca  the  problem  In  «  moat 
sincere  way. 

Mr.  AfTDERflOlf.  I  thdnk  th«  Sena- 
tor from  Worth  DakoU.  and  I  agree  with 
his  opinion.  That  l«  why  I  should  llk« 
to  bring  to  the  Senate's  attention  th« 
next  Item.  I  rifer  to  a  speech  in  which 
thd  Sccreury  of  Agriculture  aald  thai 
farm  surpluses  have  been  accumulating 
for  years  and  that  me  had  been  accu- 
mulating tliem  long  before  this  admin- 
istration came  into  ofUce.  I  t^unk  it  per- 
hapa  would  be  more  correct  to  ««y  that 
the  ctrcumstancea  which  led  to  their 
accumulation  had  been  developing  wtr 
a  long  period  of  years. 

I  cited  the  ease  of  rice,  and  I  made  the 
point  that  the  BecreUry  of  Agriculture 
could  not  control  the  carryover  of  1,615  - 
000  hundredweight  of  rice.  Next  year 
that  amount  increased  by  6,031  000  hun- 
dredwcij^ht.  Then  it  Jumped  up  to  29  - 
300.000  hundredweight  of  rice.  There  is 
no  way  in  the  world  in  which  this  rice 
situation  can  be  shaken  loose  or  recti- 
fied or  brought  under  control.  That  is 
why  I  said  we  need  to  be  very  careful 
when  we  come  to  the  rice  quesUon  and 
not  dismiss  it  lightly. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  I 
am  not  in  favor,  cenerally,  of  a  two-price 
system.  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going 
to  vote  on  the  two-price  system  on  rice, 
when  I  get  to  that,  but  I  said  many 
times  in  .the  committee  that  this  Is  a 
situation  which  has  arisen  not  primarily 
ar  a  result  of  the  fault  of  the  rice  farmer. 
'Iherefore.  I  think  Congress  must  be  very 
careful  in  making  an  appraisal  of  it.  The 
rice  carrjovers  which  accumulated  in 
all  the  years  the  Democrats  were  in  of- 
fice were  only  9.822.000  hundredweight. 
So  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  for  us  to 
blame  it  on  another  pohtical  party.  Nor 
would  it  be  quite  fair  to  blame  it  all  on 
the  present  Secretary,  because  there 
was  in  existence  a  law  of  Congress  which 
provided  that  the  rice  acreage  could  not 
be  reduced  more  than  15  percent  the  next 
year. 

I  am  not  saying  It  was  an  unwise  piece 
Of  legislation.  The  country's  rice  grow- 
ers would  have  been  in  for  pretty  rough 
tieatment  if  that  legislation  had  not 
been  enacted.  Therefore,  all  agricul- 
tiiral  legislaUon  has  to  be  tempered  a 
little  bit  in  accordance  with  what  the  sit- 
uation may  be  in  respect  to  one  par- 
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ticular  commodity.    Rice  certainly  is  no 
exception  to  that  rule. 

Mr  FI.I.FNDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
Uie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  during  the  Korean  war  every 
effort  mas  made  b>  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  increase  the  production 
of  rice.  The  Deparunent  did  so  becau&e 
there  mas  no  rice  production  morth  men- 
tioning in  South  Korea  and  because  the 
other  countries  which  produced  moat  of 
the  rice  for  that  area  mere  unable  to  pro- 
duce rice.  Indochit.a.  Burma.  Thailand, 
and  other  countries  could  not  fill  the  de- 
mand.   The  flenntor  remembers  that. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.    Yea. 

Mr.  tXIXNDER,  Because  of  that  sit- 
ulaiion  the  r\ct  farmTa  of  this  Nation 
mere  aaked  to  expand  their  production 
I'he  Senator  recalls  that  in  11^50  me  had 
acreage  coniroU  oti  the  production  of 
rice.  That  year  \M2J000  acres  were 
planted;  a  productkti  of  3f.M9.00J  hun- 
dred weight  of  rice  was  achieved. 

Mr    ANDCRAON     That   la   correct. 

Mr  ELLENDEK.  V.h^n  the  Korean 
war  surted.  the  ric>*  acreaifc  allotments 
established  for  1951  were  miihdrawn. 
and  they  remained  withdramn  until 
1955.  Tliat  Is  why  *e  have  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  rice.  It  mas  thcuvht  by 
our  planners  that  we  should  have  a 
larce  amount  of  rice  on  hand  in  case  it 
ahould  be  needed.  The  mar  ended,  and 
the  lice  mas  not  needed.  We  must  not 
blame  the  farmers  lor  that  situation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  U  exactly  what 
I  mas  trymg  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  hold  m  my  hand  the  hearings  on  the 
amendment  c  ffered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  FclbrichtI.  There  were 
only  seven  pages  of  hearings,  and  those 
papes  are  not  all  full.  In  those  seven 
pages  the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  said  it  turned  out  m-e 
should  have  imposed  acreapo  allotments 
on  the  1954  crop.  Of  course,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  allotments  the  result  was 
atwut  a  17  percent  increase  in  acreage 
in  1954.  with  unprecedented  yields,  so 
that  me  built  up  a  tremendous  supply. 

The  point  I  mish  to  make  is  that  the 
problem  is  not  one  which  can  be  easily 
solved.  We  mill  have  to  find  a  may  to 
bring  the  situation  under  control.  We 
mill  have  to  find  mays  of  getting  rid  of 
the  surpluses. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  newFpaF>er  article 
under  date  of  March  4,  from  Formosa, 
mhich  reads,  in  part: 

The  Sino-Amerlcan  Joint  Commission  on 
Rural  Reconstruction  has  made  great  strides 
in  Increasing  agricultural  production  and 
Improving  farmers'  livelihood  In  Formosa. 

Then  the  article  points  out  that  the 
rice  output  in  Formosa  has  gone  up  from 
1.210.000  metric  tons  5  years  ago  to  1,- 
900.000  metric  tons  today.  So  by  the 
stimulus  of  our  own  Government  there 
has  been  built  up  in  Formosa  a  situation 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  get 
rid  of  our  29  million  hundredweight  of 
rice  by  any  normal  system. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  sometimes  I 
worry  whether  we  have  correctly  consid- 
ered the    situation,    whether    first    we 


should  worry  about  the  level  of  prices,  or 
whether  ftfst  me  should  consider  a  pro- 
gram which  me  know  mill  take  care  of  the 
enormous  surpluses:  and  then,  having 
done  that,  see  mhat  me  can  do  in  tL»e  case 
of  the  individual  commodities. 

Cotton  has  a  similar  history.  In  1952 
we  had  a  modest  carryover  of  5.600.000 
bales.  The  first  year  Secretary  Benson 
mas  in  office,  the  figure  increased  to  9 
million  bales.  If  one  were  anxious  to 
a^oid  telling  the  truth,  he  could  say  that 
Mr.  Ben-son  was  responsible  for  that  in- 
crease. But  he  mas  not.  Actually,  con- 
trols should  have  been  imposed  on  the 
1953  crop,  but  Congress  did  not  provide 
for  thnt.  Therefore,  the  pioduction  In- 
crn^ed  to  9  million  bales.  Thereafter.  It 
lncr^a«ed  to  10  million  balex  and  then  to 
13.300.000  bales,  or  approximately  that. 

I  say  that  at  the  first  point,  aomrthing 
should  have  been  done  atxnit  movint:  the 
surplus.  Ihe  fact  that  that  mas  not 
done  IS  not  neceasarily  the  fault  of  the 
Secretary  of  Asrlculiure.  I  am  not  too 
famt!i<ir  mith  nevotiatlons  between  the 
State  Departmc^nt  and  the  Department 
of  AirricuUurr:  but  I  should  gu'>sa  that 
every  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
eame  form^ard  with  a  program  for  f ettlng 
rid  of  the  fftirplus  of  cotton,  he  found 
himaelf  in  dimcitlties  mith  the  Secretary 
ofSute,  X  think  m-e  should  t>ro>  Ide  that 
If  the  Secreury  of  Aarirulture  mishes  to 
do  s^mtcthing  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus, 
he  shall  have  a  chance  to  do  so, 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allott  in  the  chain .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nem-  Mexico  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Nem-  Mexico  has  stated  that  acreage  con- 
trols should  have  been  imposed  in  1953. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  in  1953  me  were 
still  at  mar.  Quotas  mould  have  to  have 
been  announced  and  voted  on  by  the 
middle  of  December  1952.  In  order  to 
become  effective  upon  the  1953  crop. 
Controls  mere  not  imposed  at  that  time, 
or  later,  because  me  were  still  at  war  in 
Korea. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thoupht  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  some  time  in 
October,  but  it  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  announcement 
is  made  by  the  middle  of  October  and 
the  referendum  must  be  held  by  the 
middle  of  December  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  While  it  is  true 
that  we  were  still  in  some  sort  or  sem- 
blance of  war,  in  that  particular  year 
we  actually  increased  our  carryover  by 
approximately  3  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  fanners 
were  asked  to  produce  in  order  to  win  the 
war.  Our  planners  told  them  that  "the 
lid  is  off";  farmers  were  asked  to  pro- 
duce, and  they  did  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  not  blaming 
the  farmers  at  all.  Neither  am  I  critical 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  that 
connection  any  more  than  I  am  in  the 
case  of  rice.    I  merely  say  that  in  such 


a  situation  it  is  necessarr  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  in  1952  we  had 
what  was  regarded  as  a  normal  carry- 
over, namely.  256  million  bushels.  It 
can  be  said  that  225  milUon  or  210  mil- 
hon  bushels  is  ideal.  Certainly  approxi- 
mately that  much  is  correct.  But  in 
1953  the  carryover  was  563  million 
bushels:  in  1954  the  carryover  was  902 
million  bushels;  in  1955  the  carryover 
mas  1.021.000.000  bushels;  and  in  1956 
the  carr>over  is  1.043.000.000  bushels.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  mrong  to  have  such 
amounts;  but  when  the  carryovers  reach 
sueh  proportions,  somethmg  must  be 
done  to  get  nd  of  tlie  surplus 

Mr  ELLENDER.  But.  again,  sur- 
pluses  mere  permuted  to  build  up  be- 
eaustf  of  the  war.  The  fanners  were 
beaced  to  inrri^aae  their  production,  and 
thry  responded, 

Mr,  ANDERSON,  Except  that  when 
there  la  ao  great  a  cmrryottr.  pnibably 
It  to  not  neeessary  to  make  a  special 
adjustment  because  of  the  war. 

It  also  sliould  be  remembered  that 
when  we  tried  to  bring  wheat  under  con- 
trol*, and  mhen  a  reatrictum  to  55  mil- 
lion acres  m  aa  proposed,  the  House  voted 
for  66  million  acres,  aa  X  recall,  and  the 
Senate  reduced  tJie  figure  to  approxi- 
mately 61  million  acres.  Then  the  bill 
ment  to  conferrnce.  and  came  out  m lUi  a 
figure  of  approximately  62  miUlon  acres, 
I  do  not  say  ih<  re  la  anything  very  wrong 
about  that;  but  havim:  done  It.  every  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  achieve  elimination 
of  the  surplus  stock  and  to  eliminate  U 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nem-  Mexico  jield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  1952  the  carry- 
over of  wheat  mas  approximately  252 
million  or  256  million  bushels,  mhich  I 
aprce  is  probably  too  large  for  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  that  is  about 
right. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Homever.  in  my 
opinion  controls  should  have  been  im- 
posed in  1952  on  wheat  as  well  as  on 
cotton,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico has  said.  But  controls  were  not 
imposed  then.  Had  they  been  imposed 
then,  I  do  not  think  m'e  would  have  got- 
ten into  the  present  situation,  or  at  least 
we  would  not  be  so  deeply  involved  as 
we  are.  Certainly  me  have  no  right  to 
criticize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
that  situation;  I  am  in  thorough  accord 
with  mhat  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  said  on  that  score. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Certainly  we  should 
bring  this  surplus  situation  under  con- 
trol now.  If  we  do  so,  that  will  take 
care  of  some  of  the  price  problems  we 
have.  I  am  not  too  much  worried  about 
price;  but  I  hope  we  will  try  to  bring  the 
surpluses  under  control  and  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority 
he  needs  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  thorough  accord  with  the  statement 
the  SeAator  from  New  Mexico  has  made, 
namely,  that  the  surplus  problem  is  the 
one  with  which  we  must  deal. 
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The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  knows 
that  we  exported  approximately  315  mil- 
lion  bushels  of  wheat  in  1952.  But  at 
the  present  time,  and  even  with  the  very 
large  subsidy,  we  have  difBculty  in  dis- 
posing of  approximately  200  million 
bushels. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  that  amount 
has  been  decreasing. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Then  what  shall  we 
say  of  a  State  Department  that  refuses — 
and  I  used  the  word  respectfully — to  co- 
operate with  us  in  disposing  of  some  of 
the  surpluses? 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  State  Department  has  ap- 
proved the  present  plan.  The  last  state- 
ment was  that  5  million  bales  of  cotton 
are  to  l>e  exported.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  State  Department  has  ap- 
proved that  or  not.  If  it  does  approve, 
p>erhaps  that  will  be  the  breaking  point 
so  that  we  can  start  to  move  some  of 
the  surplus. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  A  day  or  two  ago 
I  saw  in  the  newspapers  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  cotton  situation.  It  said 
that  India  was  greatly  outraged  because 
the  United  States  was  going  to  make 
certain  exports  of  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  it  was 
Egypt,  not  India. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  I  stand  cor- 
rected by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  The  newspaper  account 
stated  that  Egypt  was  reassured  about 
the  United  States  cotton  plan,  and  that 
Egypt's  ambassador  had  a  cordial  chat 
with  our  State  Department's  represent- 
ative, and  came  out  of  the  meeting  re- 
assured. 

I  look  at  that  account,  on  the  one 
hand:  and  then  I  look  at  the  figure  of 
5  million  bales,  on  the  other  hand;  and  I 
say,  "Who  is  kidding  whom?"     I  know 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wants 
to  move  5  million  bales  of  cotton.     I 
know  when  I  was  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture I  tried  to  move  7  million  bales  of 
cotton,  and  I  ran  into  the  same  buzzsaw. 
But  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
tn^t,  and  I  know  he  will  insist,  on  mov- 
ing 5  million  bales  of  cotton.    Unless  we 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  author- 
ity to  move  in  this  field,  he  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  the  way  we  know  he  must  succeed. 
For  instance,  Mr.  President,  does  the 
State  Department  attempt  to  tell  the 
Department  of  Labor  whether  it  can  or 
cannot  approve  a  mediation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Westinghouse  strike?     I 
hope  not.    The  Department  of  Labor  is 
supposed  to  move  in  that  field,  and  it 
does  move  in  it.    Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
the   responsibility  of  the  Secretary   of 
Agriculture  to  represent  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  to  the  same  degree  that 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of    Labor    to    represent    the    laboring 
groups? 

Mr.  CARUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARI^SON.  I  am  in^horough  ac- 
cord with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  For  2  years — not 
merely  at  the  present  tlme^the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  has  been  trying  to 
handle  this  problem  and  to  solve  it.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  be  realistic  about  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes. 

I  recognize  that  these  agreements  are 
necessary.  But  the  question  is.  how  can 
the  problem  be  solved?  The  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultuie  will  have  to  battle  if  he 
is  to  be  successful.  Otherwise  the  farm- 
ers will  never  get  a  fair  price  schedule. 

Mr.  AIKEN  rose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  what  the  historic  United  States 
export  trade  in  cotton  has  been.  We 
speak  now  of  recovering  our  5-million 
bale  export  market,  as  though  that  were 
the  traditional  amount  of  cotton  ex- 
ported. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  go  back 
22  or  23  years  we  find  that  in  those  years 
the  United  States  was  exporting  about 
10  million  bales  of  cotton,  not  the  5  mil- 
hon  bales  which  we  talk  of  at  this  time. 
About  that  time,  of  course,  a  worldwide 
depression  struck.  The  use  of  cotton 
dropped.  Synthetics  began  to  come  into 
the  picture;  and  we  have  dropped  from 
an  export,  not  of  5  million  bales  to  2  mil- 
hon  bales  this  year,  but  from  10  million 
bales  or  more  down  to  2  million  bales  this 
year.  If  we  do  not  do  anything  about  it 
and  continue  to  allow  foreign  countries  to 
dictate  the  amount  we  export,  in  another 
2  years  we  may  not  be  exporting  any- 
thing. 

I  think  we  have  turned  the  tide.  I 
do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  hurt  the 
other  cotton-producing  countries  at  all, 
because  they.  too.  have  been  pricing  cot- 
ton out  of  the  market,  when  there  are 
more  than  2  billion  people  in  the  world 
today  who  probably  would  be  using  more 
cotton  if  they  could  get  it  at  a  more 
realistic  world  price  than  what  they  have 
had  to  pay.  We  have  not  only  held  a 
price  umbrella  over  our  own  cotton  pro- 
ducers, but  we  have  encouraged  produc- 
ers in  other  coimtries  to  charge  more  for 
cotton  than  the  market  would  bear. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  correct  \n  that  statement.  By 
doing  so  we  have  also  helped  to  build  the 
synthetics  industry.  When  the  big  argu- 
ment was  in  progress  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  U  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
American  surplus  stocks  of  cotton  would 
be  moved  into  commerce  or  disposed  of 
at  home  in  some  fashion,  it  was  con- 
tended that  if  we  moved  the  cotton  into 
Japan.  China,  and  other  places,  we  would 
take  away  the  market  which  traditionally 
belonged  to  other  countries. 

All  we  did  was  to  preserve  the  cotton 
market  for  other  countries  against  the 
inroads  of  synthetics.  Had  we  accepted 
their  dictation  and  refused  to  ship  any 
cotton,  we  would  have  seen  the  expan- 
sion of  synthetics  In  Japan  very  rapidly. 
But  because  cotton  was  moved  into  Ja- 
pan and  China,  today  there  exists  a  cot- 
ton market  which  those  countries  would 
not  otherwise  have.  If  we  were  to  move 
our  cotton  into  that  area  now  as  rapidly 
as  the  demands  of  the  world  build  up.  I 
think  we  would  be  doing  a  favor  to  the 
cotton  industry  throughout  the  world,  as 
well  as  helping  ourselves. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  As  cotton  Is  put  on  the 
market  at  competitive  prices,  not  only 
the  United  States,  but  Egypt  and  other 
countries,  will  find  their  market  for  cot- 
ton expanded. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  think  SO. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  things 
which  I  should  like  to  discuss  this  after- 
noon at  great  length.  I  come  back  to 
the  place  where  I  started  many  months 
ago.  Unless  we  can  come  forward  with 
some  sort  of  program  for  the  disposition 
of  surpluses  rapidly,  vigorously,  and  in 
an  orderly  fa.shion.  so  that  the  grain  ex- 
changes and  cotton  exchanges  of  the 
country  will  know  that  those  commodi- 
ties are  not  coming  back  to  harass  them, 
and  will  not  be  used  to  break  world 
markets,  we  shall  be  in  real  trouble. 

The  American  farmer  has  suffered 
enough  from  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
pluses.   I  have  tried  to  point  that  out  In 

some  instances — and  probably  in  all 

the  surpluses  have  developed  innocently. 
They  have  developed  l>ecause  we  were  in 
a  war  situation  wfiich  seemed  to  make  it 
wise.  No  war  situation  makes  it  wise 
now.  Regardless  of  the  explanation,  I 
think  this  is  the  time  to  move  and  make 
disposition  of  these  surpluses,  if  we  ex- 
pect any  farm  program  to  work. 

There  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
firmly  beUeve  that  one  system  of  price 
supports  is  perfect  and  another  system 
is  not  perfect.  A  great  many  people 
subscribe  to  a  still  different  philosophy 
about  price  supports.  That  situation 
will  continue  so  long  as  we  have  a  Sen- 
ate and  a  House  and  difTering  opinions. 
However,  there  is  one  thing  upon  which 
we  can  count.  If  we  do  not  make  com- 
plete disposition  of  the  surpluses  hang- 
ing over  the  market  at  this  time,  no  sys- 
tem will  produce  any  great  degree  of 
success  so  far  as  the  American  farmer 
is  concerned. 

I  close  where  I  started  the  other  day. 
I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellehdeh  )  for  taking  his  com- 
mittee around  the  country.  If  that  did 
anything  for  me.  it  was  to  prove  that  we 
were  not  agreed  upon  any  particular 
route  to  salvation.  One  group  of  fanners 
believes  one  thing,  and  another  group  be- 
lieves another. 

Under  those  circumstances.  It  Is  very 
difficult  Indeed  for  the  Senate  to  come 
to  a  final  decision.  I  think  we  are  all 
asrreed  that  the  surplus  problem  Is  very 
difflcujt.  I  think  we  all  believe  that 
.•?ome  sort  of  soil  bank  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

Personally  I  shall  support  the  idea  of  a 
mandatory  bank,  because  I  believe  It  is 
the  only  useful  tool  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  use  so  late  in  the 
season.  If  he  goes  to  the  American 
farmer  now  with  a  plan  for  a  voluntary 
bank,  he  will  get  very  little  response, 
and  the  soil  bank  idea  will  receive  very 
little  support  I  hope  we  may  have  a 
mandatory  bank.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  such  a  provision  and  let  us 
take  it  to  conference  and  see  what  the 
House  conferees  think  about  it. 

I  hope  that  in  some  manner,  by  sug- 
gestion of  the  Secretary  or  otherwise,  we 
may  then,  or  soon  after,  find  a  program 
for  the  disposition  of  surpluses  which 
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the  Congress  can  accept  and  support, 
and  that  the  Seciletary  of  Agriculture 
will  then  be  able  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  hesitation  that  I  rise  to  speak 
on  the  farm  program,  coming  as  I  do 
from  an  eastern  State  generally  char- 
acterized as  urban  and  industrial.  I 
would  speak  on  this  subject,  however — 
not  only  because  Massachusetts  has  some 
of  the  Nation's  finest  farmlands,  most 
modem  methods,  and  most  famous 
products — not  only  because  farming  is  a 
vital  Massachusetts  industry,  piunping 
more  than  $200  million  of  cash  farm  in- 
come into  our  State's  economy  every 
year — but  also  because  the  agricultural 
policies  of  our  Nation,  while  they  may 
appear  to  affect  more  directly  more 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
are  of  real  significance  to  Massachusetts 
and  her  farmers,  industries,  consumers, 
and  taxpayers:  and,  more  importantly, 
because  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Nation  as  well  as  our 
own  State  and  region. 

My  position  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  ehminate  rigid  90  percent  price 
supports  from  the  bill,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  new  fiexible  program,  is  a  posi- 
tion which  I  realize  to  t)e  at  variance  with 
that  held  by  the  great  majority  of  my 
fellow  Dpmocrat-s.  I  do  not  take  pleas- 
ure from  such  disagreements — but  I  do 
regret  that  the  long  hours  spent  in  de- 
bate over  relatively  minor  differences  in 
method  have  obscured  the  much  larcer 
and  much  more  important  area  of  agree- 
ment within  our  party — and.  for  the  most 
part,  within  the  entire  Nation. 

Both  within  our  party  and  Nation,  I 
think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  agri- 
culture needs  some  protection  from  the 
distress  that  results  from  violent  down- 
swings in  farm  prices.  I  think  most  of 
us  want  to  prevent  an  agricultural  de- 
pression that  could  wreck  the  Nation's 
economic  health:  and  we  want  to  pre- 
vent inequitable  treatment  of  farmers  at 
the  hands  of  a  Government  discrimi- 
nating,' in  favor  of  other  segments  of  the 
economy.  I  think  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  the  national  interest  requires 
a  long-range  program  adju.<;ting  produc- 
tion to  demand,  and  enabling  our  farm- 
ers to  move  high-quality  food  and  fibers 
at  reasonable  prices  to  consumers  at 
home  and  abroad,  without  wasting  our 
soil  resources.  And  I  think  most  of  us 
would  agree  that  the  fixed  price-support 
program  provided  a  helpful  cushion 
during  the  serious  decline  in  farm  prices 
and  farm  exports  which  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years,  and  during  the  general 
economic  declme  of  1954 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  at 
this  time  to  any  farm  program  calling 
for  high  price  supports  fixed  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  until  such  time  as  the 
flexible  support  program  and  the  new 
soil-bank  program  have  had  a  sufficient 
opportunity  to  prove  themselves.  To 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  call  upon  me 
to  support  the  90-percent  program,  de- 
spite its  shortcomings,  as  a  means  of 
stabilizing  farm  income  during  the  cur- 
rent farm  recession,  I  can  only  point  to 
the  declme  in  farm  prices  and  income 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  opera- 


tion of  that  90-percent  program,  a  de- 
cline which  has  been  intensified  by  the 
ever-present  threat  posed  by  the  huge 
surpluses  acquired  by  the  Government 
under  that  program.    I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert on  farm  economics.    But  it  appears 
to  me  that — due  at  least  in  part  to  the 
stimulation  of  high  support  prices — the 
productive  capacity  of  our  food  and  fiber 
industry  is  overexpanded  while  its  mar- 
kets   are    shrinking — not    so    much    in 
terms    of    actual    and    potential    need, 
which   will   continue   to   increase   here 
and  in  the  poorer  areas  of  the  world,  but 
in  terms  of  distribution  and  purchasing 
power.    Price  supports  at  90  percent  of 
parity  will  not  solve  that  problem ;  price 
supports  at  a  lower  or  fiexible  level  will 
not  solve  it  either— but  at  least  they  will 
not  accentuate  it  so  badly.    And  though 
I  am  distressed  by  my  colleagues'  statis- 
tical  data   on   falling   farm   income,   I 
would  remind  them  that  like  most  sub- 
sidies, our  farm  programs  have  tended 
to  help  the  well  to  do  more  than  the 
poor.    It  has  been  estimated  that  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  farmers 
receive   more   than   25   percent  of   the 
price-support  program's  benefits.    Those 
who  heavily  weigh  these  statistics — the 
farm  families  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder,  the  Negro  and  Mexican 
tenant  farmers  of  the  South  and  South- 
west, and  others — will  on  the  whole  re- 
ceive all  too  httle  of  the  benefits  to  be 
passed  out  under  any  support  program. 
But  let  me  make  clear,  Mr.  President, 
my  belief  that  neither  fixed  nor  sliding 
price  supports  ofl^ers  a  perfect,  compre- 
hensive, permanent  answer  to  all  the  ills 
of  agriculture.     Neither  program  is  free 
of  the  faults  for  which  its  own  adherents 
condemn  the  other.    The  flexibility  of 
the  present  compromise  program  is  cer- 
tainly   very    slight    indeed,    and    it    is 
doubtful  that  it  will  save  the  taxpayers 
any  money.     Both  the  old  and  the  new 
programs  depend  upon  the  storage  of 
surpluses  too  big  to  handle,  too  expensive 
to  store.     Both  old  and  new  offer  sup- 
port to  some  farmers  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  that  hurts  other  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.     Both  con- 
centrate more  on  the  farmer's  price  than 
on  his  net  income,  more  on  his  guaran- 
teed security  than  on  his  independence. 
Both  programs  require  the  farmer  to  ac- 
cept various  controls,  particularly  acre- 
age   restrictions    which — being    invari- 
ably followed  by  more  intensive  fertili- 
zation and  production  on  the  remaining 
acres — have  in  the  past  had  little  effect, 
except  as  a  nuisance,  in  mose  instances. 
Neither  program  diminishes  appreciably 
the  production  of  surplus  commodities 
or  increases  appreciably  their  markets, 
thus  facilitating  neither  the  end  of  the 
storage    burden    nor    the    adoption    of 
sound  soil  conservation  practices.    Both 
subsidize   the  inefficient  farmers  while 
giving  little  help  to  those  who  most  need 
it.    Neither  program  enables  our  farm- 
ers to  sell  in  the  world  market  at  nor- 
mal competitive  prices;   and   both  re- 
quire  restrictions   on    agricultural   im- 
ports— which  would  otherwise  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  support  program — thus 
restricting  still  further  the  market  for 
farm  exports.    Neither  of  the  present 


alternatives    offers    substantially    lower 
prices  to  consiuners  and  industry. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  while  I  shall 
vote  against  90  percent  of  parity,  I  do 
not  deny  its  past  benefits  or  reject  its 
basic  purpose;  and  while  I  shall  support 
flexible  parity,  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
a  final  answer  to  the  farm  situation. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  trust  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  will  remain  to 
listen  to  a  few  remarks  I  have  to  make 
that  deal  specifically  with  a  portion  of 
what  he  has  just  now  said. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  sliaU  be  deUghted 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY,  I  beUeve  that  some 
of  my  remarks  may  have  the  effect  of 
showing  him  that  he  has  stated  the  prob- 
lem in  exactly  the  reverse  order.  If  the 
soil-bank  program  is  adopted,  it  will  take 
more  than  a  year  to  get  it  into  operation. 
If.  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  stated  earlier  this  afternoon, 
we  adopt  flexible  supports,  we  will  drive 
many  of  the  small  farmers  out  of  their 
farms  and  into  the  cities.  We  shall 
create  a  greater  problem  in  the  factory 
than  we  shall  cme  on  the  farm. 

THE   DISAPPEARANCE   OF  THE   TAUILT   FAKM 

One  of  the  most  amazing  things  to  me 
about  the  farm  situation  is  not  generally 
known  to  the  pubUc.  It  is  a  fact  which 
explains  why  for  almost  30  years  the 
farm  problem  has  been  an  imsettled 
dilemma  before  Congress  and  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

There  were  fewer  farms  in  the  United 
States  in  1955  than  at  any  time  since 
1890.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
was  not  born  in  1890.  At  tliat  time  there 
were  some  4  million  farms  in  the  United 
States.  The  exact  number,  obtained 
from  the  United  States  Census  Bureau, 
was  4.564,641.     That  was  in  1890. 

In  1954  there  were  4,782,933.  There 
wei-e  600,000  fewer  farms  in  this  coimtry 
in  1954  than  there  were  in  1950.  The  re- 
duction of  farms  has  become  accelerated, 
and  in  the  period  from  1950  to  1954  there 
was  the  largest  decrease  of  farms  in  the 
United  States  of  any  period  of  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  any  record. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Even  though  that 
may  be  true,  in  spite  of  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  farms,  our  productive 
capacity  has  steadily  increased. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     The  fact  is  that 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  We  have  had  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  has 
been  researching  and  discovering  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  production. 
We  have  better  methods  of  production 
and  better  methods  of  planting,  and  we 
live  in  the  machine  age,  with  new  reapers 
and  new  tractors,  new  milling  machines, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  do  the  work 
that  was  formerly  done  by  laborers  upon 
the  farm.  Of  course,  the  land  has  been 
made  more  productive. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Are  we  not  trying 
very  hard  to  develop  a  program  which 
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will  eaae  the  trmnsfcrenee  from  affrtcul- 
ture  of  those  who  are  Uvlzig  a  marginal 
existence  on  farms? 

Mr.  OICAHONBY.  Yes ;  but  the  prob- 
lem has  not  been  solved.  I  am  saying 
that  the  90  percent  of  parity  program 
ia  urged  by  the  supporters  of  that  pro- 
gram on  the  ground  that  without  it  we 
will  create  more  disaster  among  the 
farmers.  Let  us  wait  until  the  soil- 
b*nk  program  can  succeed,  if  it  can,  be- 
fore we  destroy  the  family  size  farm. 
That  is  my  argument  in  Just  cne  sen- 
tence. This  is  a  human  problem  as  well 
as  an  economic  one. 

This  afternoon,  while  the  debate  was 
going  on.  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  AmdkrsonI  a  former  very 
successful  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
describing  his  ooint  of  view.  During 
thet  time  while  >  listening  to  him  I  also 
re'.d  the  bill '- 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  I  shaH  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3rield  before  he  leaves  that 
point? 


ftOUHMABT    DZI.n:ATIOM    OT    POWm 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.  I  shall  be  gUd  to 
yield  very  shortly.  I  should  like  to  state 
first  that  I  read  exactly  18  pages  of  the 
bill  during  the  debate  this  afternoon. 
I  had  read  the  bill  before.  However,  the 
reading  of  it  this  afternoon  was  to  deter- 
mine how  many  times  Congress  had 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Its  power  to  legislate — to  fix  rates. 
to  determine  goals,  and.  in  short,  to  say 
how  the  program  shall  be  carried  on. 

Much  to  my  amazement.  I  found  that 
!n  the  18  pages  which  I  was  able  to  read 
while  the  debate  was  going  on.  there 
were  21  Instances  In  which  Congress  had 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  power  It  ought  to  exercise  itself. 

I  am  very  fearful  that  because  of  these 
weaknesses — amazing  weaknesses,  as  the 
Senator.  I  am  sure,  will  agree  when  I 
read  some  of  them  to  him — the  soil-bank 
program  presented  to  us  now  Is  destined 
tofalL 

It  la  a  4-year  program,  costing  about 
$t50  million  a  year  and  affecting  the 
whole  country. 

Let  me  read,  first,  one  of  the  most 
startling  provisions  in  the  bill.  I  read 
from  page  10.  line  14: 

Compensation  under  this  aectlon  shall  be 
at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return  for  deducing  their  acreage 
of  the  oommodlty.  taking  Into  consideration 
the  low  of  production  of  the  commodity  on 
the  rsserve  acreage,  any  savings  in  cost  which 
result  from  not  planting  the  commodity  on 
the  reserve  acreage,  and  the  Incentive  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  reserve  acreage  goal. 

What  are  these  powers?  They  are  the 
powers  of  Congress.  They  are  the  power 
to  fix  rates,  to  determine  what  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return  shall  be.  to  determine 
what  the  incentive  shall  be  to  induce 
fanners  to  keep  their  lands  idle. 

Here  we  turn  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  complete  authority  without 
any  supervision  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  provide  the  incentives  which  he  deems 


necessary  to  achieve  the  reserve-acreage 
goal. 

Then  the  second  part  of  this  particular 
section  reads  thus: 

(b)  The  total  compensation  paid  producers 
for  participating  in  the  acreage -reserve  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  any  year's  crops  shaU 
not  exceed  9750  million. 

Thus,  in  just  a  few  words  In  the  bill, 
we  hand  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture complete  discretionary  power  to 
name  the  rate  and  rates  and  Incentives 
necessary  to  promote  the  program,  with 
only  one  limitation,  namely,  that  he  shall 
not  spend  more  than  $750  million  in  a 
single  year.  Oh,  yes;  there  Is  another 
limitation;  he  shall  not  pay  more  than 
$100  an  acre  for  retired  tobacco  land. 

There  was  a  time  when  Members  of 
Congress  believed  that  Congress  was  the 
source  of  the  manner  and  authority  of 
spending  the  public  funds,  but  here  we 
turn  it  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. There  was  a  time  when  I  used  to 
hear  this  Chamber  ring  with  the  denun- 
ciation of  bureaucracy,  but  in  this  bill  we 
find  a  grant  of  bureaucratic  power  that 
exceeds  anything  I  have  ever  read  In  all 
the  bills  we  have  ever  passed  from  time 
to  time  delegating  away  the  power  of 
Congress. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  advert  to  the  matter  as  to  which 
I  have  asked  permission  to  intervene, 
I  may  say  that  the  question  Just  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming Is  something  which  addressed  It- 
self with  compelling  force  to  each  and 
every  memt)er  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  OTdAHONEY.  I  am  sure  It  must 
have. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  15  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  8  from  one  party 
and  7  from  the  other  party,  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation.  We  realized 
that  if  we  could  oiu-selves  prescribe  the 
exact  price  to  be  paid  for  the  exact  acre- 
age, that  would  be  preferable,  but  we 
foimd,  for  Instance,  when  we  came  to 
a  general  program  for  the  elimination 
of  12  million  acres  of  one  crop,  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  In  1  year,  we  were 
dealing  with  a  commodity  in  which  the 
ground  was  so  different,  the  productiv- 
ity so  different  in  various  parts  of  the 
Nation,  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to 
have  1  standard  or  1  fixed  measure 
apply  to  all.  When  it  came  to  cotton, 
we  could  not  apply  the  same  standards 
to  both  the  fertile  reclaimed  lands  of 
the  West  which  can  produce  as  much 
as  3  bales  to  the  acre  or  more,  and  mar- 
ginal lands,  if  we  wish  to  call  them  that, 
in  the  old  cotton-producing  part  of  the 
South,  which  produce  only  250  to  275 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  permit  me  to  make  a  re- 
mark now? 

Mr.  HOLLAITD.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  complete  my  statement. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  in  a  moment. 

It  became  completely  evident  that  we 
would  spend  a  whole  summer  in  trying 
to  work  out  details  which  would  prob- 
ably be  unworkable  in  the  end.  because 


of  the  immense  variety  of  lands  in  crops 
throughout  the  Nation;  then  we  would 
have  no  program  at  alL  So  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  I  think,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  decided  that  the 
best  thing  the  committee  could  do  would 
be  to  state,  as  It  is  stated  in  the  report, 
possible  goals  of  the  number  of  acres 
to  be  eliminated  in  the  first  year.  We 
also  impo.sed  a  maximum  limitation  on 
how  much  could  k>e  spent  and  we  named 
factors  which  the  Secretary  must  con- 
sider in  establishing  a  program  to  ac- 
complish a  reduction  in  the  acreage  on 
each  of  the  different  classes  of  land 
which  produce  the  same  commodity. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  a 
better  program,  spoakinjr  only  as  1  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  of  15.  all  I  can  say  is 
that  I  xhall  welcome  him  and  It  with 
open  arms  and  be  glad  to  support  its 
incorporation  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  realizes  that  I  have  the  floor, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do,  and  I  apologize. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  take  the  floor 
from  me 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  merely  wish  to 
respond  to  what  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  said.  I  Invite  attention  to  page 
17  of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  every  other  Senator  in  this  body, 
after  this  bill  has  been  enacted  into  law, 
will  have  to  go  to  the  people  of  his 
State  and  say  that  by  subsection  (b)  of 
section  208,  the  S:nate  has  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
distribute  the  national  acreage  reserve 
goal  among  the  States.  The  subsection 
to  which  I  have  referred  reads  as  follows: 

In  distributing  the  national  acreage  goal 
among  the  various  States  and  major  crop- 
production  regions,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
due  regard  to  the  respective  needs  of  the 
various  States — 

Senators   under   this   bill   cannot   do 
that— 
and  regions  for  flood  control— 

The  regions  are  not  specifically  de- 
scribed. Sometimes  these  regions  ln> 
volve  several  States — 
ths  respective  needs  of  the  various  8tat«s 
and  regions  for  flcxxl  control,  drought  con- 
trol, and  other  conservation  benefits;  the  de- 
sires of  producers  in  particular  States  or 
regions  to  participate  In  the  conservation 
program:  the  diversion  of  acreage  from  crops 
under  acreage  allotmenu  or  marketing 
quotas:  and  the  need  to  assure  adequate  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities  snd 
products  not  In  surplus  and  to  discourage 
the  production  of  agricultural  conunodlUes 
and  products  In  surplus. 

I  say  to  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Florida  whose  legal  mind  I  have  learned 
to  respect  from  the  time  he  first  entered 
this  body 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


DO  WS 


TO  CSAMT  THIS  rOWWMf 


Mr.  OMAHONEY.  This  language,  to 
my  mind,  grants  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  almost  the  powers  of  a  dic- 
tator over  the  farmlands  of  America.  I 
really  think  that  there  are  brains  enough 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
brains   enough   in   the   Senate   of   the 
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United  States  to  draw  a  soil-bank  pro- 
posal which  will  not  place  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  his  experts,  able 
though  they  may  be,  in  complete  control. 
No  Member  of  this  body,  after  this  meas- 
ure has  been  passed,  can  go  back  to  his 
State  and  tell  his  people  what  land  in 
that  State  will  be  set  aside,  because  the 
Secretary  will  have  to  make  the  goals. 
There  Is  an  appeal  In  the  bill  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  he  fix  the  goals  for  1956  at 
tl:e  earliest  possible  moment. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Florida  may 
proceed.    {Laughter.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  and  I  again  extend  that 
warm  and  unlimited  welcome  which  I 
have  tried  to  extend  to  any  suggestion 
which  the  Senator  may  have 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  working  on 
some  sugcestions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Which  will  clear  up 
this  whole  matter  and  enable  us  to  apply 
a  standard  which  will  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  an  area  such  as  his  own  State, 
where  the  cu.stomary  .size  of  a  farm  may 
be  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  apply  to  the  Delta 
of  Mi.ssis.sippi  or  the  rich  garden  lands 
of  New  Jersey  or  to  other  lands  equally 
rich. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  great  areas  of 
our  farms  in  Wyoming  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  grazing  lands,  and 
much  of  the  area  is  not  in  any  way  com- 
parable to  the  rich  soils  of  the  delta  on 
which  large  crops  can  be  grown  on  small 
areas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  makes 
my  point  more  briefly  and  in  better 
words  than  I  have  made  it.  that  the 
farms  of  this  Nation  are  so  diversified 
that  they  offer  us  a  challenge,  indeed,  to 
work  out  some  formula  that  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  all. 

Again  I  say.  and  I  am  sure  I  may 
speak  for  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllcnderI,  in 
this  matter,  that  our  committee  would 
welcome  any  suggestion  which  would 
spell  out  n  figures  and  letters  the  spe- 
cific prosram  which  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture must  use  in  every  case. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Oh,  I  do  net  think 
it  is  neccs.«:ary  to  do  t!.at.  The  Senator 
Is  making  the  job  too  dlBcult.  Not  in 
every  ca^e. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  was  no  unity 
In  our  committee  on  this  subject.  It 
was  not  the  desire  on  the  part  of  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  give  the 
Secretary  this  heavy  responsibility  and 
this  very  great  power  to  carry  it  out. 
But  the  more  we  studied  the  problem — 
and  we  have  been  studying  it  for  over  a 
/year,  and  we  studied  It  very  assiduously, 
and  I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  Wyoming  has  been  kind  enough 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  members  for 
their  visits  which  were  made  to  many 
places  throughout  the  Nation  to  try  to 
get  the  thinking  of  our  people — the  more 
convinced  we  became  that  It  was  unde- 
sirable to  attempt  to  Include  adminis- 
trative details  In  the  legislation. 

Mr.  OTblAHONEY.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  worked  diligently  on  the  bill. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  the  committee 
has  not  yet  brought  up  an  answer  to  this 
question,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 

1,  speaking  as  one  of  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  hope  my  able  and 
beloved  friend,  from  his  great  experi- 
ence, will  suggest  a  formula  so  simple 
and  complete  that  we  can  incorporate 
It  in  this  bill,  and  then  not  need  to 
worry  about  passing  on  responsibility 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is 
greatly  admired  by  many  Members,  in- 
cluding myself,  but  who  is  not  equally 
admired  by  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Despite  the  smile 
In  the  Senator's  eyes.  I  assure  him  that 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  present  amendments 
which  will  remove  some  of  the  defects 
which  I  find  in  the  bill,  one  of  which,  by 
the  way.  is  on  page  15.  beginning  in  line 

2.  and  having  to  do  with  rates  of  com- 
pensation : 

Such  rate  or  rates  may  be  determined  on 
an  individual  farm  basis,  a  county  or  area 
basis,  or  such  other  basi^  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  facilitate  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  the  prograiln. 

TH£  SZCBET AST's  POWER  EXTElfDS  TO  INDIVIDUAI. 
FARMS 

That  language  gives  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  power  to  nin  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  region,  the  State,  the 
area,  the  coimty,  down  to  the  individual 
farm.  In  my  recollection,  no  such  power 
has  ever  before  been  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  any 
official. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  It  is  always  Interest- 
ing to  debate  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  am  com- 
forted to  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  intends  to  offer 
amendments  which  he  thinks  will  meet 
the  various  questions  v.hich  he  has  men- 
tioned. 

But  to  advert  to  the  situation  present- 
ed by  the  distinguiFhed  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy].  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee to  whose  lot  fell  the  pleasant  duty  of 
hearing,  among  other  witnesses,  wit- 
nesses from  the  great  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. We  met,  not  in  Massachusetts,  but 
at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  where  there  were 
present,  I  should  say.  some  15  or  20  quite 
vocal,  expressive  witnesses  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  there 
were  more;  the  record  will  show. 

I  must  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts in  setting  forth  his  position  stated 
the  position — l  believe  it  was  imani- 
mously;  and  if  not  that,  then  almost 
unanimously— stated  for  him  by  the  wit- 
nesses from  his  State  representing  the 
various  agricultural  industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  was  comforted  at  the  Montpelier 
meeting,  after  hearing  not  only  the  wit- 
nesses from  Massachusetts,  but  also  wit- 
nesses from  all  the  States  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  discover  that  there  are  large 
segments  of  our  agricultural  industryi 
including  those  from  that  particular  sec- 


tion of  the  Nation,  who  still  believe  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  some 
potentiality,  and  who  still  think  that  any 
agricultural  program  which  must  be 
evolved  should  be  evolved  against  a  sound 
dovetailing  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

I  was  comforted  to  find  in  that  area, 
and  in  others  where  the  insidious  results 
of  the  operation  of  the  high  price- 
support  formulas  has  not  affected  the 
thinking  of  the  farm  people,  that  there 
came  forth  expressions  which  I  thought 
were  sound  and  showed  a  continuance  of 
the  soundness  and  conservatism  which 
we  have  always  expected  from  our  agri- 
cultural people,  which  has  been  tradi- 
tional up  to  this  time,  but  which  has 
vanished.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  some 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

I  shall  addres.s  myself  at  greater  length 
to  that  point  of  view,  which  I  regret  to 
have  discovered,  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  as  having  made  itself  so  clearly 
seen  in  some  other  industries,  some  other 
commodities,  and  some  other  areas  of 
our  Nation.  But  certainly  in  old  New 
England  there  is  still  the  individuality, 
the  independence,  and  the  willingness  to 
plan  for  oneself  and  for  one's  industry; 
the  willingness  to  measure  one's  produc- 
tive capacity  against  the  active  needs  of 
the  people  who  use  the  product,  which  is 
what  we  expect  of  agriculture. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts — and  I  compliment  him 
upon  setting  forth  the  contentions  of 
his  own  agricultural  people  in  stating  his 
position  upon  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  behalf  of  the  agri- 
cultural people  of  Massachusetts,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
for  his  kind  statement. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  compliment  the      t 
Individualist  farmers  of  New  England,     \ 
and  especially  of  Massachusetts,  but  I     -^ 
should  like  the  Senator  to  glance  at  the 
section  of  the  bill  I  have  just  read  into 
the  Record  and  tell  the  individualistic 
agriculturalists  of  Massachusetts.  Ver-      , 
mont.  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Rhode  Is-     i 
land,  and  Connecticut,  that  under  the       . 
soil  bank  proposal  the  Secretary  may 
determine  the  rates  upon  the  basis  of 
even  individual  farms;  so  that  the  rate 
paid  to  Farmer  Jones  and  the  rate  paid 
to  Farmer  Smith,  his  neighbor,  may  be 
different.    I  do  not  say  that  they  will  be; 
but  the  power  will  be  granted  by  the  bill, 
and  it  will  apply  to  the  farmers  of  New 
England   just   as  it   will  apply   to  the 
farmers  of  Wyoming,  and  those  of  the 
other  Rocky  Mountain  States,  those  of 
Oklahoma.  Louisiana,  and  all  the  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY. '  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Wyoming  that  the 
power  which  the  committee  bill  would 
give  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is, 
in  my  opinion,  necessary. 

THIS  IS  A   SCKRENDn  TO   BT7REAUCRACT 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that.  What  I  am  trjring  to  point 
out  is  that  if  we  have  come  to  such  a  pass 
in  this  country  that  the  Senate  thinks 
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necessity  eompels  the  settlnsr  up  of  a 
public  czar  of  agriculture,  we  had  better 
stop  talking  about  bureaucracies  In  po- 
litical campaigns. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  this  country  Is  vast  in  area 
and  that  different  kinds  of  crops  are 
grown  In  every  part  of  the  Nation. 
Whereas  the  size  of  a  small  farm  In 
Wyoming  might  be  3,200  acres,  in  Loui- 
siana It  would  be  less  than  80  acres. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  There  are  many 
farms  In  Wyoming  which  are  as  small  as 
80  acres.  120  acres,  or  160  acres. 

The  Senator  need  not  worry.  There 
are  small  farms  which  will  grow  agricul- 
tural crops,  and  many  of  the  small 
farmers  and  small  cattle  ranchers  are 
today  fearful  that  they  will  be  driven 
out  of  agriculture  completely  unless  the 
Senator's  provision  for  90  percent  of 
parity  is  included  in  the  bill.  I  am  be- 
hind the  Senator  on  that  point. 

I  am  simply  trying  to  make  the  rec- 
ord clear,  so  that  the  country  as  well  as 
the  Senate  may  know  that  the  extent  of 
the  discretionary  power  over  legislative 
matters  which  we  are  proposing  to  grant 
In  the  bill.  No  wonder  there  are  empty 
seats  in  the  Chamber.  We  are  passing 
our  powers  away. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  discretionary 
provision  sets  no  precedent.  It  is  noth- 
ing new. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Of  course,  it  Is 
nothing  new ;  but  where  will  it  end? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  committee  had  no  alternative.  We 
set  no  precedent,  however.  Let  me  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
of  1936.  Congress  granted  full  discre- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
that  act  to  apportion  among  the  States 
the  conservation  funds  which  Congress 
might  appropriate.  I  read  section  7  (g) . 
as  follows: 

On  or  before  November  1  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  shall  apportion  among  the  several 
State*  the  funds  which  will  be  avaUable  for 
carrying  out  State  plans  during  the  next  cal- 
endar year,  and  In  determining  the  amount 
to  be  apportioned  to  each  State,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  Into  consideration  the  acreage 
•nd  value  of  the  major  soil  depleting  and 
major  export  crops  produced  In  the  respec- 
tive States  during  a  representative  period 
and  the  acreage  and  productivity  of  land 
devoted  to  agricultural  production  (Includ- 
ing dairy  products)  In  the  respective  States 
during  a  representative  period:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  such  apportionment  or 
funda  available  for  carrying  out  State  plans 
during  any  year  prlcr  to  1943  may  be  made  at 
any  time  prior  to  or  during  the  year  to 
which  such  plans  relate.  Notwithstanding 
the  making  of  an  apportionment  to  any 
State  for  any  calendar  year,  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  any  State  for  which  no  plan  has 
been  approved  for  such  year,  and  any  amount 
apportioned  to  any  State  which  la  not  re- 
qtilred  to  carry  out  an  approved  plan  for 
auch  State  for  such  year,  shall  be  available 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
7  to  14.  Inclusive,  of  this  act. 

That  act  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture almost  complete  administrative 
power.  I  am  free  to  confess  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming  that  the  pending 
Mil  does  give  the  Secretary  wide  power 
with  respect  to  the  soil  bank  and  other 
programs,  but  I  wish  the  Senator  would 


tell  us  how  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  write  into  the  law  a  yardstick,  a 
standard,  which  would  be  i^plicable  to 
every  farm,  every  county,  and  every 
area  in  our  country,  and  still  carry  out 
the  act  as  it  should  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  it  would 
be  utterly  Impossible  to  devise  one 
formula  which  would  be  applicable  to 
every  area,  just  as  in  the  bill  the  Sena- 
tor's committee  has  found  it  impossible 
to  deal  with  all  the  commodities  alike. 
There  Is  a  different  program  for  riee 
from  that  which  has  been  provided  for 
wheat.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  2-price 
program  for  rice,  on  a  trial  basis. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  But  it  is  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  going  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  for  a  2-price  system 
for  wheat. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  cannot  read  the 
minds  of  the  various  Senators  who  in- 
tend to  offer  amendments.  I  am  talking 
about  the  bill  as  I  see  it.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  is  going  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment. It  only  bears  out  the  contention 
I  made,  that  amendments  are  needed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  63 
amendments  pending.  Some  of  them 
undoubtedly  will  be  adopted. 

TWXNTT-ONE   CKAlfTS   OF   OISCSmONABT    POWXS 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  entire  list  of  these  discre- 
tionary powers  which  are  granted  to  the 
Secretary  in  the  bill.  In  order  that  they 
may  appear  in  the  Record  in  consecutive 
order,  where  those  who  wish  to  read 
the  Record  may  And  them,  I  hope  that 
I  may  be  able  to  give  them  1  by  1  with- 
out interruption.  After  I  have  read 
them  into  the  Record  I  shall,  of  course, 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that 
may  be  addrt>ssed  to  me. 

The  first  I  have  marked  down  appears 
on  page  3  of  the  bill,  section  203.  which 
reads: 

Whenever  the  price  of  either  cottonseed  or 
soyt>eans  la  supported  under  this  act.  the 
price  of  the  other  shall  be  supported  at  sucn 
level  as  the  S?cretary  determines  will  cause 
them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the 
market. 

That  Is,  subject  to  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  state  to  the 
Senator  that  the  Secretary  does  that 
now? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
please  withhold  his  comments?  I  shall 
later  come  back  to  the  items,  and  we  may 
go  over  them  one  by  one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Very  well 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Number  2  ap- 
pears on  page  7  of  the  bHl : 

To  be  eligible  for  such  compensation — 

That  Is.  the  soil  bank  compensation, 
and  I  am  reading  from  page  7,  beginning 
on  line  15 — 

TO  be  eligible  for  such  compensation  the 
producer  (a)  shall  reduce  his  acreage  of  the 
commodity  below  his  farm  acreage  allotment 
within  such  limits  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
■crlbe,  (b)  shall  specifically  designate  the 
acreage  so  withdrawn  from  the  production 
of  such  commodity  •   •   •  and   (c)  — 


And  here  comes  discretionary  delega- 
tion No.  3 — 

shall  not  harvest  any  crop  from,  or  graze, 
the  reserve  acreage  unleas  the  Secretary,  after 
certlcatlon  by  the  governor  of  the  State  in 
which  such  acreage  Is  situated  of  the  need 
for  grazing  on  such  acreage,  determines — 

That  is,  the  Secretary — 

that  It  Is  necessary  to  permit  grazing  thereon 
In  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or 
suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  and  consents  to  such 
grazing. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  he 
alone  may  decide  when  damage  or  hard- 
ship may  be  relieved.  How  simple  It 
would  have  been.  Mr.  President,  to  have 
written  into  that  paragraph  that,  in  the 
case  of  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sent. But  instead  of  that,  the  Secretary, 
and  he  alone,  is  the  person  who  must 
grant  the  consent. 

When  we  delegate  these  powers,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Secretary  is  only  human.  He  has  only 
24  hours  in  the  day,  as  all  the  rest  of  us 
have,  and  most  of  the  work  he  does  must 
be  delegated  to  someone  else.  So  no- 
body knows  who  actually  will  carry  on 
this  discretionary  power. 

Now  we  come  to  No.  4  on  the  list  of 
delegations  of  legislative  power,  on  page 
8.  beginning  on  hne  6 : 

In  the  formulation  and  administration 
of  the  acreage-reserve  program  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers— 

That  Is  a  wholly  laudable  objective, 
but  it  is  the  Secretary  who  is  to  protect 
the  sharecroppers  and  tenants  in  the 
manner  that  pleases  him — not  the  Con- 
gress. This  protection,  on  Une  11, 
reads — 

and  including  such  provision  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being  forced 
off  the  farm. 

What  sort  of  a  program  Is  this?  How 
can  it  be  enforced?  Who  is  going  to 
make  the  determination  whether  the 
tenant  or  the  sharecropper  a'ill  be  forced 
off  tlie  farm?  The  Secretary.  What  are 
the  factors  that  go  into  the  shaping  of 
his  decision?    They  do  not  appear  here. 

Now  we  come  to  No.  5  on  our  list:  on 
the  same  page  8.  beginning  in  line  13: 

The  acreage  reserve  program  may  Include 
such  terms  and  conditions.  In  addition  to 
those  specifically  provided  for  herein.  Includ- 
ing provisions  relating  to  control  of  noxious 
weeds  on  the  reserve  acreage,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  desirable  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Nobody  but  the  Secretary  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  elimination  of  noxious 
weeds  shall  be  desirable  and  sufficient  to 
"facilitate  the  practical  administration 
of  the  acreage  reserve  program." 

Here  is  No.  6,  section  204: 

Sxc.  204.  For  purposes  of  the  acreage  re- 
serve program  the  Secretary  shall  esUblUh 
a  national  reserve  acreage  goal  for  the  1956. 
1957,  1958.  and  1959  crops  of  wheat,  cotton, 
corn.  rice,  flue-cured  tobacco,  hurley  tobacco, 
and  cigar  binder  tobacco  types  51.  53.  54,  and 
55.  respectively. 

Who  establishes  the  goal?  The  Con- 
gress?   No.    The  Secretary.    Who  says 
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how  many  acres  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  set  aside  in  the  soil  bank?  The 
House?  No.  The!  Senate?  No.  The 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Senate? 
No.  The  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
House?  No.  The  j Secretary.  He  gives 
the  word.    His  is  the  power. 

Who  tells  the  farmers  of  the  land  what 
the  goal  shall  be?  >he  Secretary,  and  he 
alone.  \ 

This  is  No.  7.  onipage  9,  beginning  on 
line  1:  1 

The  limits  within  nhlch  individual  farms 
may  participate  In  tjie  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram shall  be  established  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  determilnes  Is  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  achieve  the  national  reserve  acre- 
age goal  and  give  producers  a  fair  and  equi- 
table opportunity  to  participate  In  the  acre- 
age reserve  program. 

Let  me  repeat: 

The  limits  within  4rhlch  lndi\idual  farms 
may  participate  in  the  acreaje  reserve  pro- 
gram shall  bo  e.iitabllHhed  In  3UCu  manner  as 
ihie  Secretary  detcrn^lncs. 

Mr.  President,  did  the  constitutional 
fathers  ever  in  their  dreams  imagine 
that  the  time  could  come  when  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  would  be  asked 
to  give  away  to  a  Cabinet  officer  such 
great  control  over  the  farmlands  of  the 
United  States?  Th^y  sought  to  establish 
a  eovernment  of  the  people,  by  represent- 
atives of  the  peopl^,  and  not  a  bureau- 
cratic dictatorship  1  which  would  extend 
to  the  determinatioh  of  all  the  detail.s  of 
an  a^'ricultural  program  affecting  indi- 
vidual farms  throufthout  the  land. 

Here  is  the  eighth  Instance  of  legbla- 
tive  delegation: 

COMPENSATION  or  pmoDUcnts 

Src  205.  (a»  Producers  shall  be  compen- 
sated for  participating  In  the  acren?re  reserve 
pnvram  for  any  comi^odlty  through  the  Is- 
suance of  negotiable  certificates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Sccretarj'—  f 

Does  the  Con^re^  provide  the  regu- 
lations? No.  Of  course,  I  realize  that 
for  30  years  or  mpre  Congress,  in  the 
progress  of  the  delerration  of  its  powers, 
has  been  s»'tting  up  boards  and  commis- 
sions, and  has  beeij  givin?  them  pwwer 
to  write  rules  aqd  regulations.  But 
heretofore  the  Cont{ress  has  endeavored 
to  set  up  standards  I  which  would  control 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  of  the  board  or  of  the  Com- 
mission. However,  we  search  this  bill 
in  vain  to  find  standards  to  guide  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Instead,  he 
is  given  the  power-^almost  in  words  of 
one  syllable — to  do  what?  Here  is  the 
ninth  instance.  I  have  previously  read 
this  provision :  but  in  order  to  have  it 
fall  in  its  consecutive  place,  I  read  it 
again:  j 

Compensation  und«r  this  section  shall  b« 
at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  provide  puroduccrs  with  a  fair 
and  reasonable  retufn  for  reducing  their 
acreage  of  the  commodity,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  loss  of  production  of  the  com- 
modity on  the  reserve  acreage,  any  savings  In 
cost  which  result  from  not  planting  the  com- 
modity on  the  reserve  acreage,  and  the  In- 
centive necessary  t^  achieve  the  reserve 
acreage  goal. 


THX  SXCRETAST  AND  THE  XNCENTIVXS 

Mr.  President,  what  does  the  word  "in- 
centive"' mean,  as  used  in  that  provision? 
It  means,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  $1  does 
not  suffice,  the  Secretary  should  try  $2; 
and  if  $2  docs  not  suffice,  he  should  try 
$5;  or  perhaps  he  should  fall  into  the 
practice  which  we  see  on  the  television, 
these  days — in  which  case  we  shall  have 
a  $64,000  program  or  a  $100,000  program, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  see  which  will  be 
the  best  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
Incentive. 

Mr.  President,  does  that  seem  to  be 
a  wild  suggestion  on  my  part?  If  any 
Senator  or  any  other  reader  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  thinks  so,  then  I  ask 
him  to  turn  to  page  15  of  the  bill  and 
read  subsection  <cj  of  section  207: 

(c)  In  determining  the  lands  In  any  area 
to  be  covered  by  contracts  entered  into  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  adver- 
tising and  bid  procedure  If  he  determines 
that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the  ef- 
fective and  equitable  adminlftration  of  the 
conservation   reserve   program. 

We  set  up  a  huge  fund — amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars — for  the  payment  of 
benefits.  We  allow  the  Secretary  to  fix 
the  rates;  and  then  we  allow  him — in 
order  that  he  may  provide  a  proper  in- 
centive to  Induce  farmers  to  set  aside 
their  lands,  to  place  them  in  the  soil 
bank — to  resort  to  advertising  and  bid- 
ding, which  means  "bid  it  up,  bid  it  up, 
bid  it  up." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  at 
this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  Does  U.e  Senator 
from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  reason  for  that 
provision  is 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  admit  it  needs 
explanation. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  It  was  a  proposal 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
HickcnlooperI,  and  we  heard  a  special 
witne.'^s  in  that  regard.  The  object  of  the 
provision  is  to  get  the  farmers  to  bid 
their  acres  in ;  and  the  one  who  bids  the 
least  money  to  bring  about  the  desired 
amount  of  reduced  production  will  be 
permitted  to  participate  In  the  conserva- 
tion reserve.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
farmer  getting  more  money.  Instead, 
it  is  a  question  of  the  Government  get- 
ting the  reduction  with  the  least  amount 
of  cost. 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.  Then  let  us  amend 
this  section  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the 
advertising  and  bid  feature  is  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  more  acres  set  aside, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  having  more 
money  paid.  Such  an  amendment  would 
be  an  excellent  one  to  this  provision  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  will  prepare  the 
amendment.  What  I  have  stated  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  provision. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  accept  the  Sen- 
ator's explanation.  I  say  such  an  amend- 
ment should  be  written  into  the  bill. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Furthermore,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  program  is  entirely 
voluntary ;  there  is  no  compulsion  of  any 
sort  or  in  any  manner. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  realize  that. 
But  it  is  designed  to  get  land  out  of  pro- 
duction, and  is  designed  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  provide  the  incentives. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Now  I  come  to  the 
10th  instance;  it  appears  on  pages  11  and 
12: 

SuiTTTLE  B — CoNsravATiow  Rtsibve  Peoceau 

TEKMS    AND    CONDmONS 

Sec.  207.  fa)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  act  the  Secretary  U  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  for  periods  ot  not  less 
than  3  years  with  producers  determined  by 
him  to  have  control  for  the  contract  period 
of  the  farms  covered  by  the  conuact  wherein, 
the  producer  shall  agree — 

Here  Is  a  determination  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretary,  under  vhe  authorization 
of  the  bill,  by  which  he  may  select  by  hia 
own  decision  the  farmers  whom  he  deems 
to  have  control  of  the  land  to  be  covered 
in  the  contracts. 

Now  we  go  to  the  10th  Instance,  which 
appears  on  page  13;  it  is  subparagraph 
(5).  of  section  207  (a) — one  of  the  pro- 
visions regarding  what  shall  be  written 
into  the  contract.    I  read: 

The  producer  shall  agree: 

•  •  •  •  • 

(5)  Not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert 
lands  on  the  farm  from  conservation,  woods. 
pasture,  or  other  use  to  any  use,  specified  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice  or 
use  which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purpoaes 
of  the  contract. 

Any  practice  specified  by  the  Secretary. 
Can  delegation  of  power  of  Congress  go 
further? 

This  is  the  12th  instance;  and.  again, 
this  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  producer's 
contract: 

(6)  To  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay- 
ments  or  grants  under  the  contract  and  re- 
fund to  the  United  States  all  payments  or 
grants  received  thereunder  u(»on  his  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the 
time  he  has  control  of  the  farm  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  violation  Is  of  such 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  con- 
tract, or  to  make  such  refunds  or  accept 
such  payment  adjustments,  or  forfeit  such 
prlce-eupport  benefits,  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  If  he  determines  that  the 
producer's  violation  does  not  warrant  termi- 
nation of  the  contract. 

Then  we  come  to  instance  No.  13.  on 
page  13.  beginning  in  line  20  with  sub- 
paragraph (7) : 

(7)  To  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes In  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  and  to  facilitate  the  practi- 
cal administration  of  the  conservation-re- 
serve program.  Including  provisions  relating 
to  contrcl  of  noxious  weeds. 

In  other  words,  here  we  have  the  pow- 
er granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  determine  what  additional  pro- 
visions, not  mentioned  in  the  bill,  must 
go  into  the  contract  which  the  producer 
must  sign. 

No.  14,  beginning  in  line  3  on  page  14, 
subparagraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
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the  same  wctlon.  addressed  to  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Secretary,  reads  as 
follows : 

(b)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
producer  the  Secretary  ahall  agree: 

(1)  To  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  (Includ- 
ing labor)  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities, 
or  other  acU,  water,  wildlife,  or  forest  con- 
serving uses,  on  the  designated  acreage  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act,  but 
not  to  exceed  a  maximum  amount  per  acre 
or  facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  county  or  area  In  which  the  larm  la 
situated; 

Additional  power  and  discretion  are 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary.  Congress 
passes.     The  Secretary  decides. 

Instance  No.  15  is  subparagraph  (2) 
of  the  same  subsection.  Again  it  refers 
to  the  rates.  Beginning  in  line  14  on 
page  14: 

The  rate  or  rates  of  the  annual  payment 
to  be  provided  for  In  the  contracts  shall  be 
established  on  such  basla  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  provide  producers  with  a 
fair  and  reasonable  annual  return. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  fixing  the  rates,  nothing  more 
clearly  a  function  of  Congress,  but  we 
toss  it  away  to  the  Secretary.  Are  we 
not  deliberately  breaking  down  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  powers? 

The  Secretary  determines  not  only 
what  the  rate  or  rates  shall  be,  but  he 
determines  what  the  fair  and  reasonable 
return  on  the  land  established  in  pro- 
tective vegetative  cover  or  water  storage 
facilities  shall  be. 

Instance  No.  16,  beginning  In  line  2,  on 
page  15: 

Such  rate  or  rates  may  be  determined  on 
an  Individual  farm  basis,  a  county  or  area 
basis,  or  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  facilitate  the  practical  ad- 
ministration  of    the    program. 

Under  this  provision  the  Secretary 
may  go  from  the  smallest  family-sized 
farm  to  the  largest  ranch  and  deal  with 
them  all  on  an  individual  basis. 

Instance  No.  17  in  this  continuous  sur- 
render of  legislative  duty  is  found  be- 
ginning in  line  6  on  page  15: 

(c)  In  determining  the  lands  in  any  ares 
to  be  covered  by  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  adver- 
tising and  bid  procedure  if  he  determines 
that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the  effec- 
tive and  equitable  administration  of  the  con- 
Mrvation  reserve  program. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  El- 
iiNDER]  has  already  indicated  that  that 
provision  may  be  considered  for  amend- 
ment. 

Instance  No.  18  is  foimd  on  page  15, 
beginning  in  line  14: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
l*eve  that  there  has  been  a  violation  which 
would  warrant  termination  of  a  contract  he 
shall  give  the  producer  written  notice  there- 
of and  the  producer  shall,  if  he  requests  such 
an  opportunity  within  30  days  after  mailing 
or  serving  of  such  notice,  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause,  in  a  formal  or  infor- 
mal proceeding  under  regulations  promul- 
pated  by  the  Secretary,  why  the  contract 
Fhould  not  be  terminated.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  contract  shall  be  termi- 
nated the  producer  shall  l>e  given  written 
notte*  of  such  determination.    If  the  pro- 


dticer  feels  aggrlered  by  such  determination, 
he  may  witbln  90  days  after  the  maUtng  or 
service  of  such  notice  appeal  to  the  United 
States  district  court,  for  the  district  in  which 
the  land  covered  by  the  contract  is  located, 
for  a  determination  of  the  facts  in  the  case 
and  Judicial  relief  with  respect  thereto.  If 
the  producer  does  not  request  an  opportunity 
to  show  cause  why  the  contract  should  not 
be  terminated,  within  such  30-day  period,  or 
appeal  from  the  Secretary's  determination 
within  such  90-day  period,  the  Secretary's 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  any 
lawyer  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  to  the  ability  of  any  producer 
to  get  into  court  with  a  justiciable  issue, 
considering  all  the  discretionary  power 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  Secretary 
by  this  bill. 

Instance  No.  19  is  section  208  (a>.  It 
deals  with  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional conservation  reserve  goal: 

CONSEXVATION    XESEaVK    GOAL 

Sec.  208.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Uter 
than  February  1  of  each  year  determine  and 
announce  the  national  conservation  reserve 
goal  for  suc^  year.  Such  goal  shall  be  that 
percentage  which  the  Secretary  determines 
it  is  practicable  to  cover  by  contracts  during 
such  year  of  the  number  of  acres,  if  any.  by 
which  (1)  the  acreage  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  during  the 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  deter- 
mination is  made,  plus  any  acreage  then  in 
the  acreage  or  conservation  reserve  program 
or  retired  from  production  as  a  result  of  acre- 
age allotments  or  marketing  quotas,  exceeds 
(2)  the  acreage  needed  during  the  year  for 
which  such  determination  is  made  for  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  consumption  and  export  and  an 
adequate  allowance  for  carry-over.  As  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of  this 
act  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  na- 
tional conservation  acreage  goal  for  1956. 

THK    GIGANTIC    TASK    OF    XCGIMCNTING    THS 

rABMExa 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland)  said  that  the 
committee  found  the  task  of  regiment- 
ing the  farmers  of  America  so  creat  that 
it  was  unable  to  devise  any  formula  with 
which  to  do  it,  and  so  it  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  czar. 

Why  should  not  Congress  determine 
what  the  goal  should  be  each  year,  and 
save  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  all  these 
decisions?  It  is  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  do  it. 

The  next  instance.  No.  20.  is  found  on 
page  17,  beginning  in  line  3.  It  Is  sub- 
section (b>  of  section  208.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

(b)  In  distributing  the  national  acreage 
goal  among  the  various  States  and  major 
crop  production  regions,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  due  regard  to  the  respective  needs  of 
the  various  States  and  regions  for  fiood  con- 
trol, drought  control,  and  other  conserva- 
tion benefits:  the  desires  of  producers  in 
particular  States  or  regions  to  participate 
In  the  conservation  program:  the  diversion 
of  acreage  from  crops  under  acreage  allot- 
ments or  marketing  quotas:  and  the  need 
to  assure  adequate  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  not  in  sur- 
plus and  to  discourage  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  product*  In 
surplus. 

I  stated  that  I  had  begim  reading  the 
bin  while  listening  to  the  speech  of  the 
able   Senator   from   New   Mexico    IMr. 


Aifvntsonl,  and  that,  having  eovered  18 
pages.  I  had  found  20  or  more  instances 
of  the  delegation  of  legislative  power 
to  the  Executive. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  most  expansive 
grant  of  discretionary  authority  to  leg- 
islate for  the  people  of  America  that 
has  ever  been  given  to  any  Executive  in 
this  coimtry.  Oh.  I  know  that  during 
the  depression,  after  the  McNary- 
Haugen  Act  had  been  repeatedly  vetoed, 
and  the  prices  of  farm  commodities  had 
sunk  to  an  all-time  low.  when  farmers 
were  gathered  in  many  courthouses  to 
protest  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  and 
sometimes  threatened  to  haul  the  Judge 
from  the  bench 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  What  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  .speaks  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  terrible  hardship  years 
the  farmers  experienced  Is  what  has 
caused  me  to  pay  as  much  attention  to 
farm  legislation  as  I  have.  During  the 
early  thirties  I  appraised  many  farms  for 
the  Federal  land  bank.  At  that  time 
Congress  enacted  what  was  known  as 
the  Commissioner's  loan.  It  was  en- 
acted for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund 
to  be  used  for  second  mortgages.  It 
was  realized  that  land-bank  loans  must 
be  conservative,  because  the  laws  re- 
garding them  were  so  intended.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  not  sufficient  lending 
ability  available  to  the  Federal  land 
banks  to  make  all  necessary  loans. 
Therefore.  Congress  enacted  the  Com- 
missioners  loan,  to  create  a  fund  for  use 
as  second  mortsages  to  the  land-bank 
loan. 

That  saved  the  farmer.  I  am  fully 
acquainted  with  that  situation  as  I 
worked  directly  imder  it.  In  the  winter 
of  1934.  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
sheriffs'  sales.  I  appraised  lands  in  the 
Midwest,  when  the  firound  was  not  only 
frozen,  but  oftentimes  covered  with  sev- 
eral inches  to  a  foot  or  more  of  snow. 

We  could  determine  the  value  of  land 
only  by  knowing  the  area  or  by  judging 
the  quality  of  the  grain  and  hay  grown 
on  it. 

Normally,  we  did  not  appraise  In  the 
dead  of  winter  in  a  northern  region. 
Appraisers  want  to  see  the  condition  of 
the  ground  and  determine  the  depth  of 
the  top  soil.  However,  we  had  to  do  it 
in  the  winter  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  sheriff's  sales. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  experience. 
Therefore,  I  shall  never  be  a  party,  in 
Congress  or  in  private  life,  to  a  program 
which  will  bring  about  a  return  to  such 
disastrous  economic  conditions  in  the 
farm  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Because  of  my  experiences,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  stand  here  today  and  urge 
continuance  of  the  90-percent  program 
until  such  time  as  the  soil-bank  program 
can  operate  and  take  some  of  our  acre- 
age out  of  cropping,  and  thus  effect  a 
reduction  in  the  overall  surpluses  we 
are  confronted  with  today. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  referring  to  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  of  which  all  of  us 
should  be  constantly  reminded.   We  must 
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be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  may  some 
day  return  to  those  terrible  conditions 
if  we  are  not  careful. 

THE   CTNICS    AND    THK    SMALL    VARM 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  the  Senditor  from  Minnesota  has 
stat^  his  experience  in  that  connection. 

I  was  in  Wyolming  in  those  days.  I 
had  occasion  to  travel  through  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  I  remember  occasions  in  that 
State  when,  becijiuse  of  the  low  price  of 
milk,  milk  trucks  delivering  milk  to  the 
cities  were  bei^g  overturned  by  the 
farmers  because  the  Government  had 
not  done  anything  to  aid  the  depreciation 
of  farm  prices.    I 

We  are  facing  the  same  .situation  to- 
day. However,  we  are  facing  it  when 
there  are  cynics  in  the  land  who  say 
without  hesitation  that  the  time  has 
gone  for  the  famiily-sized  farm  and  that 
agriculture  is  biig  business  and  that  we 
must  let  the  fam^er  and  his  wife  and  his 
children  give  uii  the  hope  of  settling 
upon  a  farm. 

The  other  day|l  called  up  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  tp  find  out  if  there  were 
still  application-ij  being  made  for  recla- 
mation farms.  iThere  are.  The  popu- 
larity of  farms  pf  limited  acreage — 80 
acres.  100  acres, I  or  120  acres — is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  since  1946  there 
have  been  49  lan^  openings  in  the  recla- 
mation Slates. 

Mr.  THYE.  l^r.  Trcsident  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CMAHONteY.  Let  me  first  state 
the  facts.  There  were  49  land  openings. 
Two  thousand  ohe  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  farm  units!  were  available  for  dis- 
tribution. Only  2.167.  Mr.  President. 
In  recent  days  scfveral  hundred  veterans 
have  applied  fo|r  admis.sion  to  small 
farms.  j 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  since  the 
clo^e  of  the  war  chat  I  stood  in  a  motion 
picture  theater  fn  the  city  of  Powell, 
Wyo..  when  the  Heart  Mountain  project 
was  opened.  There  were  so  few  small 
units  for  the  many  veterrtns  who  had  ap- 
plied that  the  nikmes  of  the  applicants 
were  written  upon  small  tablets  and 
poured  into  a  hinge  glass  bowl,  3  feet 
in  depth  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  or 
approximately  that.  That  bowl  was 
turned  by  handi  Then  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclarhation  and  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  the  Senator  from  the  State — 
which  was  I — had  the  opportunity  of 
drawing  those  names. 

The  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
drew  five  names.  The  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner drew  five  names.  That  was  10 
so  far.  The  Governor  of  the  State  then 
drew  3.  That  Was  13.  Not  a  .single 
name  of  a  citizen  of  Wyoming  had  been 
drawn  up  to  that  moment.  Then  I  was 
called  upon  to  draw,  and  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  I  had  the  good  luck  to  draw 
two  Wyoming  names. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Out  of  three? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Out  of  three. 
What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  the  vet- 
erans of  the  country  still  believe  in  the 
agricultural  way  of  hfe.  However,  busi- 
ness leaders  do  not  believe  that  way. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.     I  yield. 


Mr.  THYE.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  com- 
ment that  the  veterans  of  America  still 
desire  farms  and  oftentimes  do  go  into 
farming.  Tlv  only  reason  I  wish  to 
comment  at  this  point  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  some  people  speak 
of  a  farm  that  is  too  small  to  be  efficient, 
it  is  an  idle  statement  and  frequently  an 
inaccurate  one. 

I  have  seen  most  efficient  farmers  oper- 
ating on  80-acre  farms  in  southern  Min- 
nesota, I  have  seen  many  times  fanners 
on  80-acre  farms  prove  to  be  highly  ef- 
ficient farmers,  with  an  excellent  net  re- 
turn in  a  year.  I  have  seen  such  a 
fanner  able  to  provide  for  his  children 
Just  as  well  as  a  larger  operator. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  measure 
what  is  a  profitable  and  efficient  farm, 
and  many  times  all  the  theories  which 
may  be  applied  in  trying  to  determine 
what  is  a  profitable  and  efficient  farm  go 
out  the  window. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  that  question  is  bound 
inevitably  to  enter  into  the  determina- 
tions and  decisions  of  those  who  will  be 
in  charge  of  writing  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations and  in  carrying  out  the  soil 
bank  provision? 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  correct.  Time 
after  time  I  have  seen  a  small  family  unit 
of  80  or  even  40  acres,  lying  among  other 
farms  of  3  or  4  times  that  size,  become 
the  most  efficient  and  most  profitable 
farm  in  returns  to  the  operator.  It  is  a 
way  of  life  for  the  family.  The  children 
attend  school,  aiding  and  assisting  with 
the  chores  mornings  and  evenings,  and 
they  are  at  home  during  the  summer  re- 
cess and  do  some  of  the  field  work. 
When  I  hear  it  said  that  the  family  farm 
is  an  inefficient  unit  and  it  has  to  be  sup- 
plemented, it  is  almost  laughable  when 
practical  experience  is  applied. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Let  me  read  to  the 
Senator  from  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  J.  Roger  Wallace  was  speaking  on 
Tuesday,  February  21.  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Commodity  Club  of  New 
York.  The  speech  was  entitled  "What  Is 
Wrong  With  Our  Agricultural  Policy?" 
Let  me  read  just  a  few  extracts  from  it: 

If  agriculture  were  permitted  to  become 
truly  efficient,  there  would  be  no  place  at 
all  in  agriculture  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small,  inefficient  farmers  who  at 
best  can  make  no  more  than  a  mi&erable 
living  from  the  soil. 

The  political  angle  is  disguised  under  the 
slogans  of  "agriculture  as  a  way  of  life" 
and  "perpetuating  the  family  farm."  Actu- 
ally, what  is  being  perpetuated  in  many  in- 
stances is  no  more  than  farm  slums. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  if  in  this 
country  we  ever  reach  the  time  when 
there  are  nothing  but  large  farm  units 
and  farm -management  operations,  we 
will  have  not  only  organized  farm  work- 
ers, but  we  will  have  what  has  been 
experienced  in  the  pineapple  farm  oper- 
ations in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where 
lands  are  owned  by  corporations  and  the 
farms  operated  by  the  owners  of  sugar- 
mill  companies.  In  order  that  the  work- 
ers could  eke  out  a  bare  existence,  they 
were  compelled,  oftentimes,   to   go  on 


strike  to  force  wages  up.  If  the  cor- 
poration-type farm  ever  becomes  the 
basis  of  agriculture  in  this  Nation, 
that  which  our  forefathers  willed  us  will 
be  lost  to  future  generations.  There 
will  not  be  families  residing  on  small 
independent  farm  units  across  the  Na- 
tion. There  will  be  great  estates,  with 
overseers,  and  with  small  houses  for  the 
field  workers  to  return  to  at  night. 
There  will  be  neither  opportunity  nor 
a  sense  of  ownership  or  initiative  given 
to  the  individual  who  loves  the  soil  and 
wants  to  farm. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  And  those  who 
buy  the  farms  will  offset  their  farm 
losses  against  the  huge  profits  they  make 
in  industry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
pardon  me  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  reading  the 
entire  statement,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  as  printed  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
Thursday,  February  23,  1956,  be  made  a 
part  of  my  speech  at  this  point. 

I  think  I  made  a  mistake  and  referred 
to  Mr.  Wallace  as  Mr.  Rogers.  The 
name  is  J.  Roger  Wallace.  In  order  to 
make  it  clear  that  he  is  not  the  Henry 
Wallace  who  once  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 
tulture,  who  did  work  for  the  small 
farmer  and  who  did  originate  the  theory 
of  the  soil  bank,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  Wallace  is  J.  Roger 
Wallace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
FxoERAL   Government   Blamed   roi   Chaotic 

AGRICULTtmAL    SITUATION 

Incorrect  diagnosis  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  true  nature  of  the  farm  problem 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  present 
chaotic  agricultural  situation.  In  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  artificial  elevation  of  prices 
is  the  solution,  the  Government  has  accumu- 
lated billions  of  dollars  worth  of  farm  prod- 
ucts that  cannot  be  liquidated  except  at 
tremendous  loss. 

As  a  result  of  this  misguided  emphasis  on 
prices,  the  American  consumer  has  been 
forced  to  pay  more  for  practically  everything 
he  buys,  both  faim  products  and  non-farm 
products. 

BELIEF    PROVES    COSTLT 

During  the  past  two  decades,  some  $20  bil- 
lion of  taxpayers'  money  have  gone  down  the 
drain  of  farm  "relief."  A  huge  bureaucracy 
has  been  created  to  administer  the  various 
phases  of  a  succession  of  bungling  farm 
programs. 

As  surplvises  have  accounted,  owing  to 
the  willful  destruction  of  both  domestic  and 
export  markets,  restrictions  have  been  im- 
posed on  production  of  certain  crops  only 
to  turn  farmers  to  other  crops  and  resultant 
new  surpluses. 

There  is  no  evading  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment farm  program,  as  presently  con- 
ceived. Is  a  complete  failure.  It  was  abvious 
some  25  years  ago,  when  Washington  first 
undertook  to  elevate  farm  products  prices, 
that  such  attempts  to  nullify  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  could  only  result  in  fail- 
ure and  a  chaotic  agricultural  situation. 

PATCHWORK   CONTINtHNC 

However  Congress  still  Is  attempting  to 
patch  up  the  farm  program  wreck  rather 
than  junk  it.  But,  nothing  can  save  Ameri- 
can agriculture  from  fvirther  chaos  except 
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•iHuidoninent  of  piiea  oontrcda  and  restoni- 
tlon  at  free  markets.  Even  tbough  It  may 
not  be  poaslble  to  do  thla  In  one  fell  swoop, 
we  can  make  a  start,  with  a  definite  time 
goal  for  the  termination  of  all  price  supports. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Industrial 
revolution  In  England,  the  displaced  workers 
mobbed  the  factories  and  smashed  the  ma- 
chines, trying  to  turn  the  clock  back.  In 
essence,  that  Is  what  the  OoTernment  has 
been  trying  to  do  to  the  agricultural  revo- 
lution. 

This  Is  Implicit  In  the  parity  price  con- 
cept, deliberately  set  up  to  Ignor  the  sharp 
Increases  In  agricultural  productivity  and 
Improved  methods  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion that  should  be  benefitting  consumers 
as  well  as  f  armors. 

aiDKs  BOTH  irtn.s,  tsactor 

The  Government,  with  Its  misguided  and 
bungling  farm  policies.  Is  try.ng  at  one  and 
the  same  tlnte  to  ride  both  the  mule  and  the 
tractor,  with  each  moving  In  oppoelte  direc- 
tions. Through  the  application  of  machin- 
ery and  scientific  methods,  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour  has  doubled  since 
prewar  and  still  Is  rising  rapidly. 

On  highly  mechanized  farms,  the  gains  In 
productivity  have  been  much  greater. 

Washington,  not  content  with  acreage  re- 
strictions that  stifle  efficiency  and  put  pre- 
miums on  Inefllclency.  now  is  talking  of  put- 
ting chains  on  productivity  through  rigid 
production  quotas.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  a  deliberate  step  backward. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  particularly  cyni- 
cal to  conclude  that  the  primary  objective 
of  governmental  agricultural  policy  Is  polit- 
ical rather  than  economic  or  social.  If  ag- 
riculture were  permitted  to  become  truly  ef- 
ficient, there  would  be  no  place  at  all  In  ag- 
riculture for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small.  Inefficient  farmers  who  at  best  can 
make  no  more  than  a  miserable  living  from 
the  soil. 

Although  they  produce  little,  they  count 
heavily  In  the  election  returns. 

DISCTTISKD  UTfon  STOOANS 

The  political  angle  Is  disguised  under  the 
slogans  of  "agriculture  as  a  way  of  life"  and 
"perpetuating  the  family  farm."  Actually, 
what  Is  being  perpetuated  In  many  Instances 
Is  no  more  than  farm  slums.  If  these  people 
were  to  pick  up  and  leave  for  more  gainful 
occupations,  many  politicians  would  have 
no  constituents  left  to  vote  for  them. 

There  are  approximately  5  million  farms 
In  the  United  States.  Of  these.  3  million  or 
00  percent  account  for  only  15  percent  or 
even  less  of  total  farm  output.  These  farms 
range  In  size  fronr  a  few  acres  to  Just  under 
100  acres. 

The  average  cropland  harvested  Is  only  18 
acres  per  farm,  altogether  too  Uttlc  for  any 
amount  of  mechanization.  Efficient  produc- 
tion Is  Impossible  on  these  tiny  farms. 

On  these  18  acres,  with  average  yields  per- 
acre  and  current  prices,  a  farmer  could  raise 
a  cotton  crop  worth  about  1 1.500  or  a  wheat 
crop  worth  about  $600  or  a  com  crop  worth 
about  $760.  This  Is  the  gross  value  of  the 
average  output  of  these  3  million  farms, 
assuming  that  the  entire  18  acres  wers 
planted  In  one  of  the  3  crops  noted. 

Actually,  some  of  the  18  acres  has  to  be 
planted  In  food  for  the  family  and  feed  for 
animals.  Taxes,  seed,  fertilizer.  Insecticides, 
and  so  on.  have  to  come  out  of  the  few  hun- 
dred dollars  received  for  sale  of  crops. 

■CAJCr    Am    RKCEIVXO 

Production  on  these  farms  Is  so  small  that 
price  supports  can  add  very  little  to  family 
Income.  Some  of  these  small  farmers  sup- 
plement their  Income  through  part-time  Jobs 
In  Industry,  but  this  Is  not  an  altogether 
practical  solution  owing  to  transportation 
and  distance  difficulties. 


Actually  the  Oovemment  has  done  a  dis- 
service to  many  of  these  snoall  farmers  by 
encouraging  them  to  stay  on  their  farms. 
The  politicians  have  done  them  a  disserv- 
ice by  encoxiraglng  them  to  believe  that 
Washington  somehow  can  stimulate  prices 
of  farm  products  sufficiently  to  make  a  real 
dllTerence  In  their  Income. 

Btislness  has  been  crying  for  more  workers, 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  very  Icw-lncome  farm  families  would 
fare  better  In  the  business  world  than  by 
trying  to  grub  out  a  bare  living  from  the  soil. 

TSAMsiTiON  romma  pbobuoss 
There  are  niunerous  problems  involved  In 
such  a  transition,  but  many  farmers  already 
have  solved  them  as  Indicated  by  the  de- 
clines In  farm  population  during  the  past 
20  years  or  so  Some  governmental  assist- 
ance might  be  needed.  This  Is  too  much  of 
a  problem  for  tl^  Department  of  ^  grlculture 
alone. 

The  solution  probably  would  require  the 
Joint  efforu  of  three  governmental  Depart- 
ments, Agriculture.  Labor,  and  Commerce. 

The  soil-bank  plan  might  be  used  to  pay 
farmers  for  taking  these  numerous  small. 
Inefficient  farms  out  of  production,  although 
It  probably  would  be  much  cheaper  for  the 
Government  to  buy  these  farms  outright 
than  to  pay  rent  on  them  for  a  prolonged 
period. 

LAKCKB  FAKMS  NKXDID 

There  U  no  particular  merit  In  bigness 
Itself,  but  It  Is  a  fact  that  a  farm  has  to  be 
rather  big  today  to  warrant  the  necessary 
mechanization  to  make  It  efficient.  The 
gasoline  engine  and  rural  electrification  have 
altered  the  pattern  of  agricultural  production 
Just  as  much  as  James  Watfs  steam  engine 
altered  the  pattern  of  Indtutrlal  production. 

The  trend  Is  definitely  toward  larger  farms 
where  the  use  of  large  mechanized  equip- 
ment Is  practicable. 

Agricultural  economists  stste  that,  for 
maximum  efficiency  under  present-day  best 
farm  practices,  the  size  of  a  farm  should 
range  from  600  acres  to  3.000  acres. 

The  1950  census  showed  304.000  farms 
ranging  from  ,'>00  acres  to  over  1,000  acres. 
There  represented  only  57  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  all  farms  at  that  time,  but 
accounted  for  over  SO  percent  of  all  farm- 
land and  30  percent  of  cropland  harvested. 

There  are  some  a  million  medium  and 
large  scale  farm  operators  whose  farms 
range  from  100  acres  to  over  1.000  acres. 
Representing  40  percent  of  all  farmers,  they 
account  for  85  percent  or  more  of  total  crop- 
land harvested  and  contribute  correspond- 
ingly to  toUl  farm  output. 

The  average  cropland  harvested  per  farm 
Is  between  125  and  150  acres,  as  compared 
with  only  18  acres  for  the  3  million  small 
farms. 

BTTKOnrxo     WTTH     CtHIBS 

Uany  of  these  medium  and  large  farms 
are  not  able  U)  operate  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency since  they  are  burdened  with  re.'trlc- 
tlons  In  the  form  of  Government  acreage 
allotments. 

Price  supports  and  restrlctloiu  on  produc- 
tion go  hand  in  hand,  of  course.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  farmers  are  equipped  to  pro- 
duce profitably  at  prices  well  below  current 
levels  for  the  price-supported  crops,  and  they 
are  Irked  at  acreage  controU.  They  need  no 
price  supports. 

Undoubtedly,  these  2  million  farms  can 
produce  all  the  farm  producu  needed  for 
domestic  consumption  plus  export  require- 
ments. Increased  efficiency  should  result  In 
lower  production  coats  and  lower  prices  for 
consumers. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont 


Mr  AIKEN.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
is  familiar  with  this  little  book  which 
is  entitled  "Full  Prosperity  for  Agricul- 
ture," which  is  published  at  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  by  the  Conference  on 
Economic  Progress. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  I  must  confess  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  have 
been  so  busy  reading  the  bill  which  came 
from  the  committee  that  I  have  not  had 
the  time  to  read  Mr.  Keyserling's  lxx)lilet. 
I  have  it.  but  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  a  very  complete 
work  of  the  National  Comonlttee  of  the 
Conference  on  Economic  Progress. 

Mr.  0*MAHONEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  author  of  that  booklet, 
in  whom  I  have  a  good  deal  of  confi- 
dence, is  not  yet  the  czar  of  agriculture, 
as  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  made  if  this  bill  shall  pass. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  known  that  Mr.  Keyserling  wrote 
this  book.  It  was  sent  wO  me  by  Mr. 
James  Patton.  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY,  I  am  looking 
across  the  aisle  to  the  Senator.  He  may 
not  have  in  hand  the  book  which  I 
thought  he  had. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  the  same  one.  I  am 
sure. 

Mr  O'MAHONEY.  U  it  is.  the  name 
is  on  it. 

Mr.  AIICEN.  Does  the  Senator  agre« 
with  the  proposal — and  I  am  referring 
now  to  page  99  of  the  bock — that  it  would 
require  "the  exodus  from  the  farm  pop- 
ulation of  about  2  million  people  by 
1960"  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
farmers? 

In  other  words,  does  the  Senator  agree 
with  Mr.  Key.serlinK — and  I  am  glad  to 
knew  who  wrote  this  book— that  we 
should  liquidate  about  950.000  of  the 
smallest  farms  in  the  United  States 
within  the  next  4  years  as  proposed 
on  page  108  of  the  book? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  do  not  agree  with 
any  proposal  to  Uquidate  any  of  the 
farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  book  U  sponsored 
by  a  very  distinguished  group,  including 
Mr.  Keyserling.  Mr.  Patton,  Mr.  Reuther, 
and  Mr.  M.  W.  Thatcher. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  They  are  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  but  I  speak  for  my- 
self. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  is  quite  an  interest- 
ing book,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  Scna- 
tors  reading.     ILaughter.l 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  shaU  tell  Mr. 
Keyserling  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  endorsed  his  book  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.     1  Laughter.) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  not  met  anyone 
who  knew  the  authorship  until  now 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  add  a  few  more  points  for  the 
record. 

Early  last  week  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture was  testifying  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report.  I 
was  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  it 
was  a  very  interesting  session. 

■ccarrAST  bsnbon's  lmttkm 
The    Secretary    answered    fully    and 
frankly  the  questions  propounded  to  him 
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by  members  of  the  committee.  Later, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  told  the 
Senate  what  some  of  the  questions  were 
which  I  had  requested  the  Secretary  to 
answer,  regarding  what  he  felt  about 
some  of  the  issues.  I  have  in  my  hand 
Secretary  Benson's  letter  of  March  1, 
1956,  responding  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  were  raised  at  the  hearing 
and  which  were  mentioned  by  me  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  or  AoRicutruar. 

WasHirgton.  March  I.  t95g. 
Bon.  Joseph  C.  0°M4honet. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Scnstor  O'Mahonbt:  In  the  hearing 
on  Frbruary  28  bef(^re  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  and  again  that  same 
day  on  the  floor  of  tne  Senate,  you  requested 
certain   Information   from   me. 

One  Item  was  mentioned  by  you  on  page 
8459  of  the  CoNcatssioMAL  Retord:  "I  re- 
quested Secretary  ^nson  to  have  prepared 
an  amendment  whl:h  would  prevent  abuse 
of  the  sale  of  our  surplus  food  commodities 
In  Russia." 

As  Senator  AikfW  responded,  such  sn 
amendment  was  offered  In  his  bill.  S  2949. 
The  amendment  appears  on  page  20.  lines  8 
and  9  of  that  bill,  atnd  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  304  of  Piibllc  Ljiw  480.  83d  Con- 
gress (68  Stat    454).  U  hereby  repealed" 

The  enactment  ofl  this  smendment  would 
permit  CCC-owned  i^grlcultursl  commodities 
to  be  used  In  barter:  transactions  with  other 
than  friendly  countries. 

The  other  Item  you  requested  appears  on 
page  3480  of  the  Concrrssiomal  Recobd: 

•The  other  question  I  asked  the  Secretpry 
of  Agriculture  was  I  this:  Inasmuch  as  ths 
President  has  expressed  s>-nipathy  toward  the 
fnmlly-slzed  farm.  Would  the  Secretary  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  would 
provide  that  the  fpU  90-percent  supports 
would  be  extended  Ho  the  produf-tton  from 
fnmlly-slzed  farms,  farms  operated  by  fami- 
lies, and  that  the  flexible  supports  should 
be  conflned  solely  to  corporete  farms  and 
farms  of  a  thousan()l  acres  or  more?" 

First  of  sll.  the  President's  Intent  was  not 
Identlcsrwith  the  objective  you  have  indi- 
cated.     The  President  said: 

"The  average  sire  of  farms  In  American 
agriculture,  as  mea.tured  by  capital  or  by 
acres,  has  rapidly  lncre.-».«ed.  To  the  degree 
that  this  trend  Is  associated  with  the  devel- 
opment of  more  ecoi)omlc  and  more  efficient 
farm  units  it  U  lii  the  Interest  of  farm 
families  and  of  the  Nation.  To  the  degree, 
however,  that  It  has  resulted  In  the  removal 
of  risk  for  large  fsrm  businesses  by  reasons 
or  price  supports.  It  Is  much  less  wholesome 
and  constitutes  »  threat  to  the  traditional 
family  farm. 

"Under  the  price  »(upport  machinery  as  It 
has  been  functioning,  price  support  loans  of 
tremendous  size  have  occasionally  occurred. 
It  Is  not  sound  Government  policy  to  under- 
write at  public  expense  such  formidable  com- 
petition with  family-operated  farms,  which 
are  the  bulwark  of  our  agriculture. 

"I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  placing 
a  dollar  limit  on  the  size  of  price-support 
loans  to  any  one  Individual  or  farming  unit. 
The  limit  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  give 
full  protecUon  to  efficiently  operated  family 
farms." 

Various  bills  have  been  oflTered  which  hare 
the  objective  mentUmed  In  your  question. 
Among  them  are  S.  2776  and  S.  3027.   Each  of 


these  bills  Is  addressed  to  the  objective  In- 
dicated by  your  question. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  un- 
dertaken thorough  study  of  the  approach 
embodied  In  these  bills.  The  National  Agri- 
cultural Advisory  Commission  studied  the 
problem  and  advised  against  this  apfH-oach 
for   the   following   reasons: 

1.  Providing  price  supports  for  family 
farms  at  a  high  and  rigid  level  would  result 
In  giving  effective  support  for  the  entire 
crop  at  that  level,  since  by  far  most  of 
our  farm  products  are  produced  on  family 
farms.  The  family  farms  would  hold  a  price 
umbrella  for  the  other  farms. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation  could  be 
defeated.  In  part,  by  producers  which  would 
divide  a  large  farm  from  a  legalistic  stand- 
point but  preserve  It  as  an  operating  unit. 

3.  Inefficiency  m-ould  be  encouraged  and 
perpetuated  by  subsidizing  farm  units  of 
uneconomic  size. 

Two  years  ago  Senator  Dworshak  Invited 
our  comments  on  a  proposal  of  the  type  you 
mention.  We  advised  against  this  approach. 
as  Indicated  In  the  attached  copy  of  a  letter 
to  Senator  Aiken. 

As  Senator  Thte  Indicated  In  his  colloquy 
with  you.  legislation  of  the  type  you  have 
In  mind  has  been  before  the  Senate  Coounlt- 
tee  on  Agriculture. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me.  The  need  for 
prompt  enactment  of  the  adnrlnletratlon's 
farm  proposals  Is  urgent.  The  President 
said:  "I  urge  the  Congress  to  jxiss  this  pro- 
gram with  maximum  speed." 
Sincerely   yours, 

E.  T.  BENsoif, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  In 
addition  to  that.  I  made  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  some  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  number  of 
farms  by  tenure  of  operator  in  the 
United  States.  This  morning,  at  my 
oflHce.  with  a  memorandum  dated  March 
2,  I  found  two  tables  relating  to  farm 
tenancy  and  farm  employme/it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  memoran- 
dum and  the  tables  be  printed  at  length 
in  the  Record. 

First,  however,  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  1  or  2  of  the  very  interesting 
fli?ures  which  app>ear. 

All  the  farm  operators  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  numbered  5.737.000. 
There  was  a  rather  general  increase, 
which  was  impeded  a  little  in  1925  and 
1930.  but  continued  until  1935.  The 
period  between  1925  and  1930  was  the 
time  of  the  agricultural  depression,  when 
farmers  were  leaving  the  farms. 

The  year  1935  was  after  some  relief 
legislation  had  been  passed.  The  number 
of  farms  in  1935  was  6.812.000.  accord- 
ing to  the  table  sent  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  That  was  the  high 
point.  From  that  time  onward,  the  de- 
cline has  been  continuous. 

In  1954.  there  were  4,782,000  farms. 

In  a  table  showing  the  percentage  of 
distribution,  I  find  these  very  interesting 
facts: 

In  1900.  the  number  of  part  owners 
was  7.9  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
owners.  In  1910.  the  percentage  of  part 
owners  increased  to  9.3  percent.  In  1920 
and  1925,  the  number  was  static  at  8.7 
percent.  In  1930.  the  numt)er  of  part 
owners  rose  to  10.4  percent.  In  1935  and 
1940.  the  number  was  static  at  10.1  per- 
cent. In  1945.  the  number  of  part  owners 


was  11.3  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
owners.  In  1950,  it  was  15.3  percent.  In 
1954,  it  was  17.9  percent. 

Those  are  the  figures  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ET  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Would  the  Senator 
state  what  is  meant  by  "part  owners"? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Part  owners  are 
those  who  are  not  the  full  operators. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Does  that  mean 
ownership  by  the  operator? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes.  The  listings 
are  "owners."  "full  owners."  "part  own- 
ers," "managers."  and  "tenants." 

The  number  of  family  workers  has 
been  declining  steadily. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  not  the  percentage 
of  tenants  dropped? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Yes.  the  percent- 
age of  tenants  has  dropped. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  read  the  figures  as  to  tenants. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  In  1900  the  per- 
centage of  tenants  was  35.3;  in  1954  it 
was  24.4  percent.  That  was  l>ecause  of 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms, 
and  because  wealthier  persons  are  buy- 
ing small  farms  to  make  larger  farms. 
They  are  buying  the  land  of  the  family- 
size  farms  from  farmers  who  cannot 
suljsist  upon  low  prices  and  who  are. 
therefore,  being  driven  from  the  farms. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  ficure  of  the  percentage  of  tenants 
in  1950.  for  instance? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes.  In  1940  it  was 
38.7  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  has  been  quite  a 
diop. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Yes.  there  has 
been  quite  a  drop.  The  number  of  fam- 
ily workers  also  has  dropped.  In  1943, 
for  example,  the  number  of  family  work- 
ers on  the  farms  were  8,300,000. 

In  1955.  the  number  was  6.341.000. 

The  number  of  hired  workers  has 
dropped  also  because  of  the  coming  of 
the  machines. 

The  farm  problem  with  which  we  are 
dealing  is  the  farm  problem  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  mechanized 
farming  and  by  the  increasing  amount 
of  production  on  the  larger  farms. 

f"have  no  doubt  that  is  why  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lan- 
cer 1.  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  YoukgI,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  f  Mr.  Watkins  1 ,  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
ThyiI.  together  with  other  Senators, 
have  been  suggesting  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  by  which  the  payment 
would  be  scaled  down  as  the  farm  size 
increases. 

SAVE  THE  FAKILT  FARM 

The  corporate  farm  and  the  large  farm 
with  huge  production  do  not  need  the 
support  which  the  family-sized  farm 
needs.  In  my  opinion,  from  the  facts 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  de- 
bate so  far.  the  conclusion  is  clear  that. 
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unless  we  want  to  see  more  family  farms 
atMtndoned  and  sold  out.  we  had  better 
support  the  90-percent-of-parlty  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, whatever  we  may  do  with  the 
soil-bank  proposal,  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  eliminated,  because  I  think  it  needs 
more  study.  I  think  it  was  proposed  in 
1956  because  there  was  a  realization  that 
there  is  a  farm  problem  in  the  United 
States  which  has  not  been  solved. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONSY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.     The  lowerinsr  of  price 
supports  certainly  would  accelerate  the 
liquidation  of  smaller  farmers,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  OT^IAHONBY.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
hearings  in  Louisiana.  I  think  he  de- 
scribed the  farm  situation  about  as  well 
as  any  of  the  many  witnesses  we  heard 
throughout  the  country.  He  said  that 
when  the  smaller  cotton  farmer  of  the 
South  goes  out  of  business,  the  bigger 
operator  comes  along  and  takes  over  the 
same  farm.  He  produces  much  more  per 
acre  than  the  smaller  farmer  did:  and 
thereby  helps  to  create  even  larger  sur- 
pluses. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Not  only  is  that  true,  but 
the  large  operator  creates  surpluses  in 
other  commodities. 

There  is  a  greater  surplus  of  cattle  in 
the  country  today  than  at  any  other 
time.  The  cattle  population  of  the 
United  States  today  is  so  large  that  there 
Is  I  head  for  about  every  Ha  persons  in 
the  entire  population. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  The  Senator  is  familiar 
with  agriculture  in  the  Great  Plains  area. 
Does  he  not  a-rree  that  as  the  number  of 
large  farms  increases,  and  the  smaller 
farms  are  disappearing,  the  small  towns 
and  cities  are  affected?  If  the  trend 
toward  bigger  farms  by  the  big  farm 
operators  continues,  the  little  towns  and 
cities  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  The  small-busi- 
ness men  will  be  injured;  small  banks 
will  be  closed;  the  support  for  rural 
schools  will  be  reduced.  Unmeasured 
damage  will  be  done  to  the  social  system 
Which  now  exists. 

I  think  the  question  of  creating  *a  soil 
bank  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  should 
be  treated  with  much  greater  considera- 
tion than  has  been  given  to  it  to  date  by 
either  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Pores- 
try.  I  say  that  without  in  any  degree  dis- 
counting the  amount  of  work  which  the 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Loiilsiana  [Mr.  El- 
LEHDKKl  has  done.  I  compliment  him 
highly  for  the  time  he  has  spent  in  trav- 
eling all  over  the  country  and  in  getting 
the  information  from  the  people  in  the 
various  States. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  the  family 
sized  farm  is  disappearing,  and  that  the 
industrial  leaders  want  the  family  sized 
farms  to  disappear.  When  they  shall 
have  disappeared,  the  land  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  big  mechanized  farmers. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  in  his 
agriculture    message    to    Congress    de- 


clared hli  sympathy  with  the  family 
sized  farm.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  action  of  the  committee  in  reporting 
a  bill  providing  for  90 -percent  supports, 
there  would  be  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
would  help  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  two  tables  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred and  the  accompanying  memo- 
randum from  Mr.  Koenig. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


9r  ATca  DcPAarmEMT 

or  AOUCULTUBS. 
AaBICtJI.TDBAL  llAaKKTUfO  SCKVICK, 

March  2. 1»5*. 
Hon.  JossTH  C.  OIIahonet. 

Vnited  States  Senate. 
DcAR  8knato«  OlAhHonrr :  Attached  are 
two  UbiM  relating  to  farm  tenancy  and 
farm  employment.  Assistant  Secretary  Buts 
ackrd  me  to  hare  these  tables  prepared  and 
send  them  to  yuu  In  response  to  the  request 
which  you  made  of  him  earlier  this  week  at 
the  hearing  before  the  Joint  Oommlttee  on 
the  Economic  Report. 
Sincerely. 

Nathah  Kochig. 
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ANCHER  NEL8EN,  ADMINISTRATOR 
OP  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIWCATKMf 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
has  been  penuine  bipartisan  support  for 
its  program.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
great  achierements  of  REA.  No  one 
knows  better  than  I  tliat  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  Nation's  farms  is  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  has  come  to  the 
rural  home.  It  has  provided  a  modem 
home  attractive  to  the  farm  youth.  But 
above  all.  it  has  given  the  farm  family 
the  element  of  safety  and  added  security 
by  eliminating  the  kerosene  lamp. 

It  is  because  of  the  bipartisan  support 
for  REA  in  the  past  that  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed and  shocked  by  an  apparent  at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  REA  and  Its  pres- 
ent Administrator.  Ancher  Nelsen.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  attack  is  political, 
and  sponsored  by  a  certair*  organization 
not  directly  connected  with  the  REA,  but 
in  a  position  to  infiuence  consumers  of 
electric  cooperatives  who  benefit  from 
the  progress  made  by  REA. 

I  feel  that  the  record  should  be 
straightened  out  l>efore  it  becomes  dis- 
torted any  further.  I  was  gratified  that 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  South 
Dakota  revealed  the  truth  about  certain 
statements  attributed  to  Ancher  Nelsen 
at  a  meeting  in  Si.  Louis  on  January  8. 
1956.  where  some  of  their  constituents 
were  present.  Their  clear  and  pointed 
statements,  plus  the  letters  from  their 
constituents,  formed  an  effective  rebuttal 
to  the  charges  made  by  a  reporter  of  a 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  paper  on  January  29, 
1956. 

I  regret  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  saw  fit  to  insert 
that  article  in  the  Rccoid  without  verify- 
ing the  facts  as  reported. 

The  charge  was  made  that  Ancher 
Nelsen.  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  in 
St.  Louis  in  January,  forced  his  way  into 
a  meelins  of  the  resolutions  committee, 
and  that  he  then  pnx;eeded  to  threaten 
that  if  they  did  not  cooperate  fully  with 
him  they  would  have  a  difficult  time  get- 
ting loans  from  REA. 

This  charge  is  pure  politics,  and  sub- 
mitted for  purely  political  punxiees.  I 
have  read  letters  from  those  present  at 
the  meeting  in  question.  They  read  the 
newspaper  account  and  found  it  to  be  so 
distorted  and  false  that  they  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  report  the  true  facts. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  a  member 
of  the  press,  who  is  charged  with  re- 
porting the  facts  accurately,  would  use 
thi.s  great  medium  of  communication  in 
such  a  fashion.  It  is  ako  regrettable 
that  any  organization  would  reprint 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  article,  know- 
ing it  to  be  false,  and  circulate  it  na- 
tionally. This  not  only  performs  a  dis- 
service to  those  who  are  conscientiously 
administering  the  REA  program,  but  it 
does  a  grave  disservice  to  the  patrons  of 
REA  and  to  the  American  public. 

These  two  charges — the  newspaper 
charge  and  the  verbal  charges  In  Min- 
nesota—do not  stand  up  in  the  light  of 
the  facts. 
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I  happen  to  know  Ancher  Nelsen.  REA 
Administrator,  very  well.  He  is  one  of 
Minnesota's  most  distinguished  citizens. 
He  happens  to  be  a  farmer  from  Hut<^in- 
son,  Minn.  He  knows  what  telephones 
and  electricity  have  meant  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  He  remembers  the  day 
when  the  kerosene  lamp  and  the  wood 
store  famished  the  light  and  warmtli  fen- 
every  American  farm  home. 

He  served  for  many  years  in  the  Min- 
nesota State  Senate.  While  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  played  a  prominent  part  in 
drafting  legislation  designed  to  assist  our 
rural  population  and  the  rural  coopera- 
tives in  Minnesota. 

Ancher  Nelsen  was  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  Minnesota  before  he  came  to 
Washington  in  the  spring  of  1953.  He 
ts  a  man  of  real  dedication  to  duty. 
Ancher  Nelsen  has  never  In  his  career 
used  strong-arm  tactics  or  threats.  I 
worked  closely  with  him  when  I  served  as 
Governor  of  Minnesota  and  while  he  was 
a  State  senator.  I  am  in  a  position  to 
vouch  for  his  integrity  and  his  honesty. 
However,  many  of  my  colleagues  are  not 
as  well  acquainted  with  him  as  I.  Be- 
cause of  that  I  am  going  to  briefly  give 
them  the  facts  concerning  the  progress 
of  REA  under  his  leadership. 

These  facte  are  well  known  to  all,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  launched  this 
political  attack  upon  him. 

First.  Between  July  1, 1953.  and  July  1. 
1955.  REA  borrowers  connected  an  addi- 
tional 133.000  farms.  These  farms  were 
getting  electricity  for  the  first  time.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  best  areas 
of  this  Nation  s  farms  received  the  bene- 
fite  of  REA's  program  in  the  period  before 
Ancher  Nelsen  became  Administrator. 
He  is  now  picking  up  the  loose  ends  of 
isolated  aieas. 

This  fact  makes  the  accomplishments 
which  have  been  mentioned  even  more 
important,  because  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  areas  which  have  been 
aUuded  to  have  been  passed  over  many 
times  as  questionable  areas,  because  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  would  be 
enough  subscribers  to  make  a  loan  pos- 
sible. It  is  for  that  reason  that  any 
loans  made  now  would  be  to  areas  on  the 
fringe  or  edge  of  those  eligible,  which 
have  been  passed  over. 

Second.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1955,  REA  made  349  electrifica- 
tion loans,  totaling  $167.5  million.  Does 
this  reflect  an  insidious  attack  upon  the 
REA  loan  program? 

Third.  REA  leans  for  1952  totaled 
$165.7  million:  for  1953  the  figure  was 
$165  million;  for  1954,  $167 million.  Does 
this  indicate  that  the  REA  program  is 
being  stifled? 

Fourth.  Because  of  REA  assistance  to 
cooperatives  in  working  out  power  con- 
tracts, the  cost  of  wholesale  power  has 
been  reduced  from  1  cent  in  1941  to  7.4 
mills  In  1955.  Can  It  be  said  that  this 
saving  of  millions  of  dollars  indicates  the 
administration's  lack  of  interest  in  rural 
electrification? 

Fifth.  In  1951,  farmers  on  REA  fi- 
nanced lines  paid  3.6  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour  at  retail  for  their  electricity.  In 
1955  they  paid  3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 
That  is  the  lowest  figure  in  history. 

Sixth.  In  fiscal  1955,  REA  made  loans 
for  generating  plants  and  transmission 


systems  In  the  amount  of  $41  million. 
This  will  provide  10  new  generating  units 
and  about  1,700  miles  of  transmission 
line. 

Seventh.  The  amount  of  money  on 
loan  to  REA  borrowers  at  the  present 
time  is  $3.1  billion.  The  1.026  borrowers 
serve  over  4  million  customers. 

Eighth.  At  the  end  of  the  1955  fiscal 
year,  the  backlog  of  electrification  loans 
amounted  to  $97  million,  the  lowest  since 
1945.  When  Ancher  Nelsen  Uxk.  office 
this  backlog  totaled  $220  million. 

Ninth.  The  amount  of  unadvanced 
funds  for  REA  borrowers  at  the  end  of 
1955  came  to  $448  million.  This  repre- 
sente  money  which  has  been  loaned,  but 
which  borrowers  do  not  yet  need. 

Tenth.  REA  has  long  had  a  contin- 
gency fimd  available.  Prior  to  this  ad- 
ministration, it  was  used  Ijut  once.  In 
fiscal  1954.  $39  million  utis  used  from 
the  reserve;  in  fiscal  1955,  $35  million 
was  used.  E>oes  this  shov  a  reluctance 
to  finance  rural-electrification  systems? 
Of  course  it  does  not,  Mr.  President. 

Eleventh.  REA  regularly  conducts  % 
stirvey  of  its  borrowers,  asking  them  to 
specify  the  loan  needs  in  the  jrear  ahead. 
This  provides  the  basis  for  the  annual 
budget  request  for  loan  funds.  For 
fiscal  1957,  REA  estimates  such  bor- 
rowers* loan  needs  at  $185  million,  which 
will  be  met  in  full  on  the  basis  of  the 
budget  now  before  Congress.  This  is 
the  highest  since  lOSl. 

Twelfth.  Approximately  756  REA  bor- 
rowers have  made  payments  in  advance 
of  due  date  on  their  loans,  in  the  amount 
of  $91  million. 

The  points  I  have  just  covered  go  to 
Uie  heart  of  the  rural-electrification  pro- 
gram. It  is  obvious,  when  one  looks  at 
the  facts,  that  the  charges  I  have  re- 
ferred to  are  false  and  are  intended  to 
mislead  the  public.  I.  for  one,  will 
never  play  politics  with  the  REA  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  those  who  are  at- 
tacking the  program  without  presenting 
facts  will  consider  the  harm  they  can 
do  to  the  many  consiuners  and  patrons 
of  REA.  These  false  charges  serve  to 
imdermine  public  confidence  in  the  REA 
program,  and  this  must  not  happen  for 
the  good  of  REA.  Rather  than  con- 
demn Ancher  Nelsen  and  the  REA  pro- 
gram, these  critics  would  do  better  by 
coming  out  in  the  open  and  offering  to 
cooperate  and  assist  in  the  bipartisan 
spirit  which  should  prevail — as  It  always 
has,  up  to  now — in  this  great  program. 
The  record  shows  that  Ancher  Nelsen 
and  his  department  are  doing  an  effec- 
tive and  outetanding  job. 


RECOGNITION    OP    SENATOR 
CARLSON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  immediate- 
ly following  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  THYE],  who  has  been  granted 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  tomorrow,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  be  rec- 
ognized.   ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIcllR.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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WITHDRAWALS  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS 
FOR  PUBLIC  PURPOSES  IN  THE  11 
WESTERN  PUBLIC  LAND  STATES 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  11  public  land  States,  my  State 
of  Nevada  has  been  subjected  to  land 
withdrawals  for  public  purposes  over 
the  last  half  century.  During  the  past 
15  years,  large  withdrawals  have  been 
made  by  the  armed  services,  for  use  in 
the  training  of  military  personnel.  The 
more  than  60  million  acres  of  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved  public  land,  and. 
in  addition,  the  approximately  5  million 
acres  of  forest -reserve  land,  have  been 
completely  utilized  by  the  residents  of 
Nevada  for  almost  a  century. 

jrSVAiMNS  MAKK  KFTICIXlfT  USB  Of  rUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  President,  in  our  State,  the  live- 
stock interests,  the  mining  interests,  and. 
more  recently,  the  developing  industries, 
are  ma!dng  very  efficient  use  of  this  en- 
tire acreage. 

Probably  very  few  persons,  except  the 
folks  in  the  livestock  country,  the  pub- 
lic land  area— realize  what  the  livestock 
units  are  based  upon.  There  are  three 
part3  to  a  livestock  unit.  The  first  is 
the  home  range,  where  there  is  enough 
water  for  irrigation,  so  that  the  feed, 
the  hay,  the  grain— whrtever  is  neces- 
sary to  winter  the  stock— can  be  raised. 

Then  there  are  the  water  rights  for 
Irrigation  and  stock  watering.  They  are 
water  rights  on  the  ran6,e  as  filed  under 
State  law  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury In  time.  If  not  filed  in  the  early 
days  they  have  been  adjudicated  so  that 
the  time  of  use  was  established. 

HAT    VrTAL    TO    LIVKSTOCK    IN0U8TRT 

Then  there  is  the  public  range— 
where,  for  example,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
canyon  there  may  be  enough  water  to 
Irrigate,  let  us  say,  lOO  acres.  In  the 
case  of  ordinary  hay— prairie  hay.  it  is 
called  in  the  Midwest— probably  any- 
where from  three-quarters  of  a  ton  to 
IVa  tons  per  acre  would  be  harvested. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  debate,  let  us 
Sf»w  f«  ^  ^'^  ^  harvested  to  the  acre 
With  100  acres,  that  would  amount  to 
100  tons  of  hay. 

In  an  area  north  of  Ely.  Nev  .  or  To- 
nopah.  Nev..  which  is  a  little  south  of 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  the  general 
estimate— in   order   to   be   safe   v.ith   a 
herd  of  cattle  for  the  average  winter- 
would  be  a  ton  of  hay  per  cow  and  calf 
Sometimes  during  an  open  winter  that 
much  hay  is  not  used.     But  in  that  event 
the  extra  amount  is  saved,  so  that  dur- 
ing, a  hard  winter— which  can  require 
two  tons  per  unit— there  wiU  be  suffi- 
cient hay.     If  the  stockmen  do  not  have 
enough  hay.  they  lose  the  cattle     The 
catUe  are  run  on  the  open  range.    That 
has  been  the  practice  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury.    The  water  righU  have  been  filed 
on  the  springs  and  the  small  stock  wa- 
tering places  throughout  the  open  range, 
under  State  law;  and  the  water  rights 
have  been  filed  and  adjudicated,  for  the 
most  part,  on  the  stream  or  streams  that 
furnish  the  water  for  irrigation. 

■  '»™»   ON    PUBLIC   KANGE    HAKVXSTKO   ONLY 
THROUGH  THK  LIVESTOCK 

So  those  three  parts  are  necessary  for 
a  Uvestock  unit,  whether  for  cattle  or 
for  sheep.  That  Is  the  only  way  the 
feed  on  the  public  range  can  be  har- 


vested—namely, through  the  livestock. 
Over  that  period  of  time  the  ranchers 
have  worked  it  out. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  approximate- 
ly 110.000  square  miles  in  the  State  of 
Nevada — or  approximately  70.600.000 
acres.  Approximately  60  million  acres 
of  it  are  unappropriated  and  unreserved. 

WOKLO    WAK    n    BKOUGHT    SHRINKAGE    OF    PUBLIC 
■ANGE  WITH  LITTLE  OBJECTION 

During  World  War  n.  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 90  miles  by  100  miles  in  size 
was  withdrawn  for  a  bombing  range  near 
Tonopah.  Nev.  The  Tonopah  Airbase 
was  established.  No  one  thought  very 
much  about  it;  certainly  there  was  not 
very  much  objection.  Only  the  stock 
raisers  and  miners  in  the  area  objected. 
But  that  was  during  wartime,  and  no 
one  took  that  withdrawal  very  seriously. 
The  Government  was  supposed  to  com- 
pensate the  property  owners;  and  I  think 
that  in  the  main  that  was  done.  There 
is  still  considerable  argument  about  it. 
but  that  is  something  that  a  court  can 
always  settle. 

ATOMIC     ENKSCT    COMMISSION     APPSCTS     SBCONO 
HUGE    WITHIUUWAL 

Then,  following  the  war.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  occupied  a  large 
part  of  the  public  land  area — part  of  it 
already  appropriated — in  this  square  of 
90  miles  by  100  miles.  All  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  newspaper  reports 
about  the  bombing  range  for  the  atomic 
energy  bombs.  That  area  is  being  com- 
pletely utilized. 

NAVT    OEPABTMCNT    ACQUIBZS     NEVADA    ABEA 

Then.  Mr.  President,  considerably 
later,  the  Navy  Air  Corps  came  to  Fal- 
lon. Nev.,  and  withdrew  several  areas 
for  their  operations.  That  included  the 
purchase  of  privately-owned  tracts  of 
land.  All  that  was  with  the  con.sent  of 
the  people  in  the  area,  and  presumably 
all  of  the  land  was  to  be  used  for  a  good 
purpose. 

Then  a  large  area  was  withdrawn  in 
the  Black  Rock  Desert,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Nevada,  for  an  additional  large 
bombing  range. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  know  that  the 
faster  the  jpt  planes  fly,  the  larger  the 
bombing  areas  they  require.  When  they 
were  flying  only  250  or  300  miles  an 
hour,  that  was  one  thing.  Now  they  are 
going  4  or  5  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and 
looking  forward  to  supersonic  speed.  As 
they  speed  up.  they  need  more  land. 

NAVT     SEEKS     ADDITIONAL     PUBUC     LANDS 

Recently  a  request  was  made  by  the 
Navy  for  additional  lands  bordering 
upon  the  Black  Rock  Desert,  located  in 
the  northern  part  of  our  State  the 
northern  part  of  Washoe,  Pershing  and 
Humboldt  Counties. 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  large  areas 
of  public  land.    Eighty-seven  percent  of 
the  land  in  the  State  of  Nevada  is  pubUc 
land.     There  is  reason  for  large  areas 
of   public   lands   in   the   other   western 
public   land   States.     There   is  a  smaU 
amount  of  public  land  in  the  DakoUs 
but  not  very  much,  not  enough  to  caus^ 
very  much  of  a  problem.     Nevada  has 
the  largest  percentage  of  pubUc  land  ^ 
The  reason  for  such  large  areas  of  pub-' 
lie  land  is  the  lower  rainfall.    There  has* 
never  been  any  public  land  in  that  area 
which  would  fit  into   the  program  of  ' 


placing  It  In  private  ownership  and  put- 
ting it  on  the  tax  rolls. 

BAJU.T    LAND-SETTLEMENT   ACTS    HIOHUOHTEO 

About  100  years  ago  the  Homestead 
Act  was  passed.  Previous  to  that,  the 
Predemption  Act  was  passed,  about  140 
years  ago.  Those  acts  were  calculated 
to  put  lands  into  private  ownership,  and 
therefore  on  the  tax  roll. 

The  program  started  with  the  Home- 
stead Act.  in  the  corn  land  States  of 
Iowa  and  Indiana,  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War.  and  moved  from  there  west. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
was  given  in  return  for  a  filing  fee  of 
$16.  That  situation  lasted  until  the  pro- 
gram got  out  into  western  Kansas.  Ne- 
braska, and  Oklahoma.  The  rainfall  was 
much  lighter  in  the  western  part  of 
Kansas,  the  State  of  the  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Carlsoh).  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  was  not  enough  for 
a  farmer  or  a  rancher  to  make  a  living. 
There  used  to  be  a  sort  of  Joke  in  this 
connection.  The  homesteaders  would 
tell  each  other  that  the  Government  was 
l)etting  160  acres  against  $16  that  they 
could  not  make  a  go  of  it.  and  the  Gov- 
ernment began  to  win  all  the  bets. 

HOMESTEAD    ACBBACE    EXPANDED 

So  the  Congress  enacted  what  was 
called  an  additional  Home.<^tead  Act 
providing  for  160  additional  acres.  That 
made  320  acres  that  could  be  taken  up. 
That  program  lasted  through  western 
Kansas  and  into  the  short-grass  coun- 
try in  Colorado.  When  it  reached  the 
mesas.  320  acres  was  not  enough.  Then 
the>e  was  enacted  the  Grazing  Home- 
stead Act  Under  certain  conditions  an 
additional  section  of  land  could  be  ac- 
quired. Making  a  toUl  of  960  acres. 
which  would  take  the  homesteaders 
across  the  short-grass  country  into  a 
part  of  what  was  called  the  great  Amer- 
ican desert  of  UUh.  Nevada,  and  other 
Intermountain  States. 

•KMATOB  RK-ALLB  PtTBLIC  LAND  SUBVET 
EXFEKIENCB 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  pa«s 
a  public  lands  bill,  so  that  the  people 
utilizing  the  land  could  take  up  enough 
land  to  make  a  living  I  have  spent  a 
rreat  deal  of  time  on  those  ranges.  As 
early  as  1911  I  was  on  public  land  sur- 
veys in  my  State  of  Nevada,  and  begin- 
ning In  1914  I  carried  a  transit  over  a 
good  part  o'  it.  We  were  sleeping  out 
on  the  desert  No  one  thought  very 
much  about  it.  We  were  surveying  that 
land. 

In  the  1850'.s— that  is  a  long  time  ago— 
people  started  coming  into  Nevada  par- 
ticularly into  the  Virginia  City  area. 
They  needed  food,  and  feed  for  live- 
stock. The  ranchers  began  to  do  well, 
and  they  began  to  take  up  the  land,  as 
I  have  previously  described. 

PIONEKB  BANCHEBS   DEVELOPED  COOPnUTIVS 
V  N  DEBSTANDINGS 

In  the  canyons  where  there  wa.s  enough 
water  for  a  small  ranch,  the  cattle  would 
use  the  unappropriated  range,  the  open 
range;  and  as  more  people  came  in.  there 
began  to  be  cooperative  undersUndings 
with  respect  to  the  ridges,  the  canyons, 
and.  the  valleys. 

A  ri»an  who  had  a  hundred  head  of 
cattle  would  pasture  them  on  a  cerUin 
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area  of  the  lands.  Another  rancher 
might  have  150  head,  or  25.  In  any 
event,  there  was  a  very  amicable  ar- 
rangement, until  the  range  began  to  be 
overappropriated. 

WATCB  BIOHTi   PBOTIA.T1J) 

The  State  of  Nevada  then  entered  the 
picture,  and  passed  a  stock  water  law. 
1  shall  make  it  a  part  of  the  Reco«i> 
later.  It  was  provided  that  when  any- 
one filed  an  appropriation  for  stock 
water  on  a  range,  the  State  engineer 
could  refuse  the  application  if  the  range 
was  already  substantially  utilized  imder 
a  sut)sisUng  right.  All  this  was  done  un- 
der the  police  power  of  the  State.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Nevada  held  it  to  be 
constitutional.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  constitutional.  Certainly  It  worked 
very  well. 

MINEBS    «ND   BANCHEBS   THBIVED   AMICABLY 

Mining,  of  course,  went  on  during  all 
of  that  time.  Mining  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  cattle  or  sheep  on  the  ranges. 
Whenever  a  mine  was  discovered,  opera- 
tions proceeded,  and  everyone  was  co- 
operative. At  least,  there  was  no  inter- 
ference. That  Is  the  way  the  taxable 
property  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and 
other  public  land  States  developed,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  States  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  which  had  other  re- 
sources, such  as  harbors,  shipping,  and 
other  things.  However,  the  mining 
States  were  largely  developed  in  that 
manner. 

INDCSTBIAI.     DEVELOPMENT      OT      NEVADA      MOBB 
BKCEMT 

In  recent  years  industries  have  started 
to  come  into  the  State.  They  will  come 
whenever  there  are  power,  water,  and 
other  favorable  factors  affecting  the 
feasibility  of  the  industry.  Industry  in 
our  State,  of  course,  had  a  great  boost 
when  the  Hoover  Dam  was  constructed. 
I  was  SUte  engineer  from  1927  to  1935. 
and  administered  the  Stock  Water  Act. 
which  I  have  just  described,  and  which 
I  shall  place  in  the  Record  later. 

I  cooperated  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  while  Hoover  Dam  was  be- 
ing constructed.  In  the  division  of  power 
and  water.  I  represented  my  State. 

NEVADA  INDUSTBIE8   EXPANOINO 

That  is  not  the  only  industry.  There 
,are  smaller  industries  scattered  through- 
out the  State  of  Nevada,  in  the  popu- 
lation centers,  especially  large  mining 
operations  such  as  the  Anaconda  Mining 
Co..  which  h:^  gone  into  Yeiington.  Nev., 
100  miles  southeast  of  Reno.  One  of  the 
largest  copper  pits  in  the  world  is  located 
in  Ely,  Nev..  where  the  Kennicott  Copper 
Co.  is  located.  There  are  many  smaller 
investments. 

PBOSPECTOBS    BUNG    BUINKO    BT    IMPOBT*    FBOM 
LOW-WAOE  COUNTBIXS 

Thase  mines,  of  course,  are  discovered 
by  prospectors  who  used  to  be  present 
all  the  time  when  we  had  a  policy  which 
protected  the  investor  and  the  working 
man  in  their  standard  of  living.  We 
have  just  about  chased  the  prospectors 
out.  because  even  when  a  prospector 
finds  a  mineral  outcrop  today,  it  develops 
that  that  mineral  can  be  shipped  into  the 
United  States  from  some  lower  wage- 
standard-of -living  country  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  mined  in  thUs  country. 


LABCC  LAWD   W1THMUWAL8  NKW  TRBXAT  TO 
MXVAOA'S    ECONOMT 

Now  come  these  large  land  withdraw- 
als. As  I  have  said,  large  land  with- 
drawals were  accentuated  during  World 
War  n.  There  is  pending  an  application 
for  a  large  additional  area,  consisting  of 
several  million  acres  on  public  lands. 

I  have  had  experience  In  the  State 
since  1911.  especially  since  1927,  when  I 
became  the  State  engineer.  My  experi- 
ence also  includes  private  engineering 
practice,  and  my  experience  as  a  United 
States  Senator.  I  have  been  aware  all 
the  time  that  at  some  time  there  would 
have  to  be  a  State  policy;  there  would 
have  to  be  some  method  of  determining 
what  lands,  if  any.  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  what  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  other  public-land  States,  in 
the  utilization  of  these  lands. 

SXNATOB    ADDBESSES    NEVADA    STATE   LSCISLATUBX 
ON    PBOBLEM 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  Ux*  occasion,  fol- 
lowing the  time  when  I  was  in  Chicago 
delivering  an  address  before  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Club  on  the  11th  of  Febru- 
ary, to  go  home.  I  started  in  the  eastern 
part  of  my  State  and  traveled  through- 
out the  northern,  western,  and  southern 
parts  of  the  State.  I  conferred  with 
many  people.  While  I  was  there,  the 
legislature  was  in  special  session,  and  I 
addressed  the  Senate  and  the  assembly 
on  this  particular  question. 

I  said  there  was  little  use  in  asking  me 
in  Washington  to  do  something  for  a 
certain  area  or  to  prevent  something 
from  being  done  in  another  area,  with 
one  being  dependent  upon  another,  if  the 
State  did  not  have  a  policy.  I  said  the 
State  must  adopt  a  policy.  If  the  State 
adopted  such  a  policy.  I  said  I  wotild  be 
willing  to  do  whatever  the  State  wanted 
to  be  done. 

CONPXBS     WITH     OOVXKNOB 

I  also  hati  two  conferences  with  oiu- 
Governor.  Charles  Russell,  who  previous- 
ly served  one  term  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  now  is  the  governor  of 
our  State- 
Governor  Russell  agreed  with  me  that 
m  State  policy  must  be  adopted,  and  that 
it  rras  too  much  to  expect  us  to  sit  still 
while  a  Government  department  comes 
into  a  particular  part  of  our  State  to 
withdraw  large  areas  of  land  and  destroy 
the  livestock  industry,  the  mining  in- 
dustry, or  any  other  indusUr,  without 
having  some  rhyme  or  reason  or  policy 
to  go  by. 

KABLT  COBBESPONDFNCE  BI.I  WBBN  SENATOB  AND 
GOVEBNOB  ON   NAVT  EPFORT  MADE  PXTBUC 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Ne- 
vada and  a  telegraphic  enclostire,  dated 
July  27,  1955.  together  with  my  answer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  op  Nevada. 
Carson  dtp,  July  27. 1955. 
Hon.  Gbokce  W.  IiCalons. 
United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Waahington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Geobce  :  Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram I  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pro- 
testing   the    witluirawai    of    2.026300    acres 


Nevada  territory  in  Washoe.  Pershing,  and 
Humboldt  Counties  by  the  Navy  for  use  aa 
bombing  range. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  assist  In  bloclting 
this  withdrawal  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chaxles, 

Charles  H.  Russell. 

Governor. 

Cabson  Cttt.  Net.,  July  27.  1955. 
Hon.  CxuRLXs  S.  Thomas. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C.: 
Heartily  Join  with  Nevada  Pish  and  Game 
Commission  In  opposing  withdrawal  2.026300 
acres  In  northern  Washoe.  Pershing,  and 
Hiimboldt  Coiintles  of  Nevada  by  Navy  for 
use  as  bombing  range.  Majority  that  area 
comprises  some  Nevada's  best  wildlife  habitat 
for  chulEars.  s^.gehen.  mule  deer,  and  ante- 
lope.  Further,  eome  Nevada's  largest  ranches 
and  mining  operations  Involved,  which,  if 
eliminated  will  have  adverse  effect  economj 
of  State. 

Chabi.ks  H.  Russell. 

Governor  of  Nevada. 

August  6.  1955. 
Hon.  Chables  H.  Russkll. 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
Carson  City,  Nev. 
Deab  Crablie:  I  had  your  letter  of  July  27. 
requesting  my  assistance  In  blocking  the 
withdrawal  of  2.026300  acres  of  Nevada  ter- 
ritory in  Washoe.  Pershing,  and  Humboldt 
Counties  by  the  Navy  for  use  as  a  bombing 
range. 

You  may  know  that  I  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  people  of  Lovelock  and  heard  the  dif- 
ficulties they  were  having  with  the  Navy,  and 
the  Administration  of  Defense  ofBclals.  and 
that  I  did  arrange  for  the  top  Navy  olBcials 
from  San  Francisco  to  come  to  Lovelock  and 
meet  with  them. 

I  understood  tliat  out  of  this  meeting 
came  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  areas 
desired  by  the  Navy,  and  how  the  private 
property  would  be  appraised  and  paid  for. 
and  my  impression  has  been  from  the  com- 
munications from  citizens  of  that  area  who 
attended  the  meeting,  including  Paul  Gard- 
ner, that  it  was  well  on  the  way  to  a  settle- 
ment. 

When  I  received  your  letter.  I  immediately 
communicated  with  the  Administration  of 
National  Defense  top  ofBcials,  apprised  them 
of  my  interest  In  the  situation,  and  asked 
them  to  let  me  know  exactly  how  the  situa- 
tion Etood  at  this  moment,  and  Just  what 
interest  they  had  in  this  land,  and  wliat  the 
overall  effect  would  be  If  they  were  denied 
Its  use.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  their  Au- 
gust 4  letter  to  me,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory, signed  by  Thomas  A.  Callaghan.  Jr, 
Special  Assistant  for  Facilities,  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

I  then  visited  Mr.  Callaghan  in  his  office  at 
the  Pentagon,  who  is  in  complete  charge  of 
the  situation,  and  he  was  very  clear  In  his 
explanation  ttiat  while  additional  large  fu- 
ture expenditures  were  contemplated  In 
building  up  the  Fallon  Air  Base,  that  prob- 
ably It  would  be  necessary  to  abandon  the 
field  If  they  were  unable  to  secure  the  addi- 
tional range. 

Due  to  the  extreme  Importance  and  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  the  decision  in  tills 
matter,  I  thought  it  beet  for  Mr.  Callaghan 
to  write  you  direct  about  It  since  I  liave 
already  assured  him  that  my  position  will 
l>e  governed  by  the  position  of  the  State 
admin tstraton  and  the  people  of  my  State. 

Due  to  the  extreme  Importance  of  this 
decision.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forward- 
ing a  copy  of  the  correspondence  to  Mr.  Paul 
Gardner,  of  Lovelock,  who  has  spearheaded 
the  Investigation  there,  and  to  Mr.  Claude 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Calvin  Sunderland,  at  Fallon. 
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I  am  leaving  today  for  Ruaala  and  tha 
aateUlte  countrlea  on  a  trip  that  has  been 
long  planned  In  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insuliu^  Affairs 
Committee.  I  cannot  now  flx  the  exact  date 
oi  my  return,  but  Jock  Taylor,  my  executive 
secretary  here  will  follow  through  on  any 
plan  that  you  may  decide  upon  In  connection 
with  the  Fallon  and  Lovelock  people. 

I  will  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
•nd  will,  of  course,  be  home  as  soon  as  I 
return  from  Russia.  The  plan  at  this  time 
la  to  proceed  through  Eiirope.  through  the 
satellite  countries  of  Russia.  Siberia.  Kam- 
chatka, and  home. 
Sincerely. 

Osoacs  W    MALoira. 
United  States  Senator. 
•■KAToa's   coaaxspoNDKNcz   wrrn   the    navt 

DKPSBTMKirr  KKPOrrXD 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  correspondence  between 
the  Special  Assistant  for  Facilities,  Navy 
Department,  and  myself,  and  a  letter 
«ent  to  me  on  September  26,  1955,  by  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  with 
reference  to  the  Navys  position  at  that 
time  by  the  Navy  of  Air  Force  ranges  in 
Nevada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRo,  as  follows: 

Attcttst  «,  1955. 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Callaoh«n.  Jr.. 

Special  Assistant  for  Facilities. 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dcaa  Ma.  Callaghan:  I  have  received  your 
letters  of  August  4.  and  that  of  Thomas  s. 
Gates,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Your 
explanation  seems  to  be  very  clear  that  the 
continued  development  of  the  Fallon  area 
depends  upon  securing  adequate  range,  and 
at  the  moment  the  only  range  available  is 
that  described  In  your  letter. 

1  am  communicating  with  Gov.  Charles  H. 
Russell  relative  to  the  situation  In  connec- 
tion with  his  wire  to  Charles  S.  Thomas,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  voicing  his  '•opposition 
to  the  withdrawal  of  2.026800  acre*  Nevada 
territory  in  Washoe.  Pershing,  and  Humboldt 
Counties  by  the  Navy  for  use  as  a  bombing 
range." 

I  understand  from  our  visit,  and  from  your 
letter  of  August  4.  that  the  Navy  would  very 
probably  lose  Interest  In  building  up  the 
Fallon  Air  Base  If  they  were  unable  to  secure 
proper  range.  The  seriousness  to  our  people 
in  Nevada  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  employment  of  the  Fallon  Air  Base  Is 
very  much  appreciated  by  all  the  citizens  of 
Nevada,  and  I  know  that  there  would  be  great 
reluctance  to  do  anything  that  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  success  of  the  base.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  withdrawal  of  large  acres  of  land 
In  our  State  for  bombing  use  where  taxable 
property  Is  or  has  been,  or  Is  being  developed. 
Is  also  a  serious  matter. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  Importance  of  the 
declalon  to  be  made  by  the  people  of  my 
State,  I  am  enclosing  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Oovernor  Russell  and  If.  In  accordance  with 
yoxir  letter.  It  Is  a  matter  of  deciding  whether 
to  withdraw  the  land  In  the  three  counties 
mentioned  for  a  bombing  range,  or  ceasing 
the  development  of  the  Fallon  Air  Base,  the 
decision  Is  Indeed  a  serious  and  far-reaching 
one  and  must  be  made  by  our  own  people. 
Will  you  please  keep  me  apprised  of  your 
decision  In  the  matter  and  If  anything 
further  may  be  done  on  my  part  to  assist 
you. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

George  W  Malottr. 
United  States  Senator. 


DarARTMEMT  or  the  Navt. 

OmcE  or  the  Secretait. 
Washington.  August  4, 1955. 
Ron.  Ocorce  W  Malone. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Mt  Dkar  Sxnatob  Malone;  This  U  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  latest  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  proposed  Sahwave 
Mountain  and  Black  Rock  Desert  alr-to-alr 
gunnery  ranges  for  the  naval  auxiliary  air 
station.  Fai;on.  Nev. 

The  area  to  be  acquired  for  these  ranges 
totals  2.629.780  acres.  These  ranges  are 
needed  to  provide  ^adequate  areas  for  our 
pilots  to  conduct  simulated  combat  air-to- 
air  gunnery  pracuce  In  hlgh-speed  Jet  planes. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  area  avail- 
able to  the  Navy  for  these  operations  U  the 
272,000-acre  Black  Rock  Desert  alr-to-alr 
gunnery  range.  This  range  Is  ao  small  that 
the  Navy  cannot  provide  adequate  gunnery 
training  for  our  carrier  pUou  based  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  It  Is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  acquire  the  following  additional 
area; 

(a)  Basic  Sahwave  MounUln  alr-to-alr 
gunnery  range  (602.880  acres) : 

(b)  Proposed  exteni,lon  to  Sahwave  Moun- 
Uln alr-to-alr  gunnery  range  (664.720  acres) ; 

(c)  Proposed  extension  to  Black  Rock 
Desert  alr-to-alr  gunnery  range  1 1.372  160 
acres ) . 

Action  to  .icqulre  602.880  acres  In  the  basic 
Sahwave  Mounuin  alr-to-alr  gunnery  range 
(area  (a)  afx)ve)  Is  currently  nearlng  com- 
pletion. The  basic  Sahwave  Mountain  range 
Includes  547.906  seres  withdrawn  from  the 
public  domain  and  54.974  acres  of  private 
land  currently  leased  from  three  separata 
owners.  k-'-vw 

There  are  nine  known  mining  claims  or 
groups  of  claims  within  the  basic  range  and 
leases  have  been  negotiated  with  six  of  these 
A  condemns Uon  proceeding  has  heretofore 
been  instituted  with  regard  to  one  of  the 
claims.  Ne,;otlatlons  are  still  continuing 
with  respect  to  the  other  two  claims  with 
reasonable  proepects  of  success. 

There  are  Mx  parties  having  graxlng  rlghU 
and  satisfactory  agreemenU  have  been  nego-" 
tiated  with  these  sU  Interests  which  will  per- 
mit them  tc.  continue  using  the  ranges  for 
grazing  purposes  on  a  year-round  basis 
During  two  months  of  the  year,  alr-to-alr 
target  gunnery  operations  will  be  slopned 
and  the  ranges  will  be  shut  down  for  round- 
up  purposes. 

The  ranges  will  not  be  used  for  bombing 
purposes.  Instead,  as  I  indicated  above 
they  win  be  used  for  alr-to-alr  gunnery  prac- 
tice. Expended  bullets  or  rocket  cases  might 
occasionally  hit  cattle  In  the  area  These 
agreements  also  provide,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  will  reimburse  the  cattlemen 
for  any  cattle  that  may  be  killed  as  a  result 
of  otir  operations. 

It  win  be  necessary,  however,  to  Institute 
condemnation  proceedings  for  the  basic  Sah- 
wave Mountain  range,  excepting  those  inter- 
ests as  to  which  voluntarily  leases  have 
already  been  negotiated.  In  order  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  the  settlement  of  Interests  or 
claims  which  are  presently  unknown  and  for 
the  ejectment  of  trespassers  without  the  need 
of  conrunencing  separate  actions  in  each 
Instance. 

Virtually  an  of  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  Sahwave  MounUin  range  (654.720  acres) 
and  the  proposed  extension  to  the  Black 
Rock  Desert  range  (1.372.160  acres)  is  public 
domain  land.  On  June  24.  1955,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Issued  a  temporary  withdrawal  order 
at  Navy  s  request,  covering  the  2.026  880  acres 
In  the  two  areas.  Surveys  of  the  precise 
areas  ultimately  to  be  withdrawn  are  cur- 
rently in  progress,  and  appraisals  of  the  vari- 
ous mineral  claims  are  being  made.  It  will 
probably  be  a  year  before  complete  with- 
drawal acUon  can  be  concluded 


Ultimately,  of  course,  we  Intend  to  acquire 
possession,  title,  and  interest  to  all  out- 
standing rights  In  these  ranges,  subject,  how- 
•ver.  to  grazing  rlghta.  Thus,  our  present 
leasing  action  U  only  Interim  In  nature,  and 
sU  of  our  leases  do  conUln  purchase  options. 
In  any  event,  grazing  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  In  these  areas,  and  we  propose  to 
negotiate  grazing  agreemenU  similar  to  thos* 
outlined  above. 

The  areas  to  be  used  for  actual  gunnery 
purposes  will  not  exUnd  to  the  ouUrmost 
tmundarles  of  the  ranges.  Instead,  safety 
corridors,  varying  In  width  to  as  much  as  6 
to  7  miles  from  the  boundaries  of  the  range. 
wUl  surround  the  entire  area.  Thus,  while 
one  corner  of  the  proposed  range  comes  to 
within  6  miles  of  Lovelock,  the  actual  gun- 
nery area  will  be  approximately  14  miles  from 
Ixjvelock.  and  all  Orlng  will  be  directed  Into 
the  range— thua  eliminating  any  poaalbla 
danger  to  Lovelock. 

All  approaches  to  both  the  Sahwave  Moun- 
tain and  the  Black  Rock  Desert  ranges  will  be 
adequately  posted  to  warn  off  any  prospec- 
tors, casual  visitors,  etc. 

I  am  advised  that  there  now  appears  to  be 
a  general  understanding  of  the  Navys  need 
for  these  areas  and  that  the  public  reaction 
Is  generally  favorable 
Sincerely  yours, 
Thomas  A.  Caixaohaw   Jr  . 
Special  Assistant  for  Faeittties 

<For  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Maurlali.) 

Defartment  or  the  Navt. 

OrncE  or  the  CHicr  or 

Naval  OPEaAtiONS. 
Washington.  D    C  .  September  29.  1955. 
Hon    GErtacE  Malone. 

Untied  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Malone:  I  regret  the 
delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  July  1, 
1955.  which  was  referred  to  me  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  D>K-ks.  enclosing 
a  letter  from  Mr  Paul  K  Gardner,  secretary 
of  the  Pershing  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Lovelock.  Nev  .  regarding  the  Navys 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  Sahwave  Moun- 
um-Black  Rock  Insert  Alr-to-Alr  Gunnery 
Range  in  Nevada  This  delay  was  necessary 
In  order  to  a.ssemble  the  Information  on 
which  this  reply  Is  based. 

The  survey  referred  to  In  Mr  Gardner's 
letter  was  a  mineral  survey  conducted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  Including  any  additional  land 
In  the  proposed  weapons  training  area. 

Aerial  gunnery  can  be  confined  to  offshore 
areas  in  localities  off  the  main  shipping  lanes 
where  the  weather  Is  suitable.     However   the 
prevalent    low-lying    stratus    clouds    In    the 
west  coast  offshore  areas  and  the  extensive 
shipping  encounured  there  have  so  restrlcte<f 
and  reduced  the  gunnery  training  which  can 
be   accomplished   that    the  squadrons   must 
deploy  to  uninhabited  Inland  areas  for  such 
training  or  be  deficient  In  this  vital  phase 
The  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station  at  Fallon. 
Nev..   u   the   gunnery   satellite   field    for   all 
neet  squadrons  based  Ih  the  San  Francisco 
area.     The  sole  purpose  of   thU  multl-mll- 
llon-doUar  Installation  Is  to  provide  training 
facilities  for  these  unlu.     With  the  advent 
of  faster,  higher  Hying  aircraft  and  new  air- 
craft    weapons,     the     existing     272.000-acre 
Black  Rock  Desert  Gunnery   Range  has  be- 
come   inadequau    for    the    Navys    require- 
ments.    Therefore,    unless    adequate    ranges 
are    provided,    the    combat    training   of    our 
pllou  will  be  severely  curtailed. 

The  possibility  of  Joint  use  with  the  Air 
Force  of  their  exUtIng  ranges  has  been  fully 
explored.  The  Air  Force  ranges  In  thU 
region  are  saturated  by  their  own  sortie  raU 
and  are  unable  to  accommodate  our  reoulre- 
ments.  ^ 

In  view  of  the  aforementioned  requlre- 
menu,  the  Navy  u  In  the  process  of  acquiring 
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additional  area  of  603.880  aerea  for  an 
alr-to-alr  gunnery  range  designated  as  the 
Basic  Sahwave  Mount^n  Gunnery  Range. 
It  is  our  Intention  to  acquire  an  additional 
1.372.160  acres  for  the  expansion  of  the  exist- 
ing Black  Rock  Desert  Gunnery  Range  and 
654.720  acres  for  the  expansion  of  the  Basic 
Sahwave  MounUln  Giinnery  Range.  This 
would  provide  a  weapolns  training  area  ap- 
proximately too  miles  ic^ng  and  40  miles  wide 
containing  a  total  of  21,001.760  acres,  or  ap- 
proximately 4.534  squkre  miles.  Of  this 
4.534-square-mlle  area,  labout  half  la  located 
in  Pershing  County.  [The  Seven  Troughs 
Range  and  a  portion  Of  the  Trinity  Range 
would  be  Included  In  tl^e  area;  however,  the 
town  of  Sulphur  would   not. 

On  June  24,  1955.  th*  Navy  requested  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  t^  withdraw  2.026.880 
acres  from  the  public  {domain  In  order  to 
provide  the  area  needeid  for  these  two  ex- 
tensions. While  this  wibuld  IndlcaU  that  all 
of  the  area  consists  of  public-domain  landa. 
actually  In  the  propoeM  extenalon  to  the 
BlacE  Rock  Desert  Guni^ery  Range,  there  are 
10.200  acres  of  Indian  reservation  land  and 
32  000  acres  of  prlvateli  owned  lands. 

The  acquisition  of  public-domain  land 
would  be  Without  cost  1o  the  Navy,  and  It  Is 
our  Intention  to  acquire  ownership  of  all  pri- 
vately owned  tracts  In  the  Sahwave  Moun- 
tain-Black Rock  Deaertj  Gunnery  Range,  as 
extended,  upon  receipt  jof  authorization  and 
appropriation  from  C<inf?ress.  The  Navy  will 
pay  fair  value  for  all  IntieresU  acquired.  The 
cost  of  this  Is  estlmatedl  to  be  97  million. 

Your  Interest  In  this  broject  U  greatly  ap- 
preciated, and  I  hope  tnat  this  Information 
will  give  you  a  better  thndersUndlng  of  the 
Navy's  position. 

Sincerely  yours. 

I       W.  L.  Ren. 
Jtear  Admiral.  Vtiited  States  Nary. 
Assistant   Chief  of   NatHii   Opera- 
tions  {Airj   by  \Direction. 
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WrrHORAWALi    raoRLKM 

Mr  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
the  Governor  of  Nevajda  dated  August  15. 
1955,  which  is  In  line;  with  the  requested 
withdrawal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STiJTs  or   Nevada. 
Carson  CnfT.  August  15.  1955. 
Hon  Gboroe  W.  MALOwk. 
United   Statei   Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  George:  Thank  \ro\i  tor  your  coopera- 
tion In  the  problem  jconnected  with  the 
Navy%  announced  Inteatlon  of  withdrawing 
large  aectlons  of  territory  In  Washoe,  Per- 
shing and  Humboldt  ountlea. 

I  appreciated  your  thoughtfulnesa  in 
sending  me  a  copy  of  ||e  letUr  your  received 
from  Thomaa  A.  Callajhan,  Jr.,  Special  As- 
sistant for  FaclUUes  to  the  AsslsUnt  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

1  shall  look  forward  to  your  promised  visit 
when  you  return  from  kuaala. 
With  every  best  wlstal 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles. 

Charles  H.  Russell. 
^vernor  of  Nevada. 

J'tVADA     LaCISLATVRB    ASSCMBLT     ASKS     END    TO 
"HAVT     LAlf^     GRABS" 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16.  1956.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr,  John  Kciontz.  secretary  of 
state  of  Nevada,  toge|Lher  with  a  copy  of 
assembly  resolution  No.  6.  relative  to 
this  imporUnt  subj^t.     In  short,  the 


resolution  requests  that  there  be  no  fur- 
ther withdrawals  in  the  area.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have  the  letter  and 
resolution  printed  in  the  Recoso  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recobi),  as  follows: 

Statc  or  Nevada. 

DkPARTMkNT  or  STATC, 

Carson  City.  Ner..  February  10,  1958. 
Senator  George  W.  Malohk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sxhator:  I  enclose  herewith  certified 
copy   of   assembly   resolution   No.   6   as   re- 
quired by  said  resolution. 
With  kindest  regards  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I  John  Koontt, 

_J  Secretary  of  State. 

State  or  Nevada.. 
Department  or  State. 
I,  John  Koontz,  the  duly  elected,  qualified 
and  acting  secretary  of  sUte  of  the  SUte  of 
Nevada,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed 
la  a  true,  full  and  correct  copy  of  the  original 
assembly  resolution  No.  5  now  on  file  and  of 
record  In  this  office. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  affixed  the  great  seal  of  SUte,  at 
my  office.  In  Carson  City,  Nev.,  this  lOth  day 
of  February  A.  D.  1968. 

|s*AL)  John  Koontz, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Resolution   memorializing  the  Nevada  con- 
gressional  delegation   and   the   Honorable 
Claire    Encle.    Congressman    from    Cali- 
fornia, to  oppose  the  Navy  land  grab 
Whereas    a    large    and   ezUnsive    area   of 
Washoe.  Pershing,  and  Humboldt  Counties 
is  In  extreme  danger  of  being  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls  of  this  SUU  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  same  by  the  United  States  Navy  for 
use  as  a  t>omblng  range;  and 

Whereas  If  the  proposed  Navy  acquisition 
becomes  a  fact  great  damage  may  be  done  to 
the  mining  and  ranching  Industries,  to  the 
fish  and  game  resources,  and  to  the  tax 
structures  of  these  several  counties;   and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Navy  has  al- 
ready acquired  the  Black  Rock  Desert,  ex- 
tending roughly  over  90  miles  long  from 
Gerlach  to  Wlnnemucca,  and  If  their  prac- 
tice bombs  cannot  hit  the  Black  Rock  Desert 
now,  what  good  would  they  be  In  wartime; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  In  existence  at  the 
present  time  the  bombing  range  near 
Tonopah,  consisting  of  an  area  of  nearly  4 
million  acres:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  (jointly).  That  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation  and  the 
Honorable  Clare  Engle.  Congressman  from 
the  SUte  of  California,  arc  hereby  memorial- 
ized by  this  legislature  assembled  in  specUl 
session  to  oppose  vigorously  the  Navy  land 
grab  proposed  in  the  SUte  of  Nevada;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  secreUry 
of  SUte  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  to  our 
RepresenUtlve  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  to  the  Honorable  Claixe  Engle, 
Congressman  from  the  SUte  of  California. 

OONCURRZNT    NEVADA    RESOLUTION    INTRODUCED 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  3  was  introduced  by  Senators  Black 
and  Cord.  The  concurrent  resolution 
was  later  sidetracked  in  favor  of  another 
one.  However.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  t>e  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  at  a  mat- 
ter of  information. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  S 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Nevada  congressional  represenutlves  to 
use  their  best  offices  to  halt  the  acquisition 
of  public  domain  and  resources  in  Nevad* 
by  the  United  SUtes  Navy 

Whereas  existing  withdrawals  from  the 
public  domain  Inventory  by  the  Federal  de- 
fense agencies  exceed  in  area  the  combined 
acreage  of  the  SUtes  of  MassachusetU.  Mary- 
land. New  Hampshire,  and  Delaware;  and 

Whereas  If  present  applications  for  similar 
withdrawals  In  Nevada,  California,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona  are  approved,  an  additional 
land  mass  equal  In  size  to  the  SUtes  of  New 
Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  plus  50  DlstrlcU  of 
Columbia,  wUl  have  alao  been  taken  for  ex- 
clusive vise;  and 

Whereas  present  withdrawals  by  the  Fed- 
eral defense  agencies  are  equivalent  to  a  strip 
of  land  11  miles  wide  extending  from  New 
York  City  to  San  Francisco,  and  pending  ap- 
plications, if  approved,  will  Increase  the 
width  of  such  corridor  to  14  miles;  and 

Whereas  many  such  withdrawals  duplicate 
each  other;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  an  application  by 
the  United  States  Navy  to  obUln  exclusive 
use  of  approximately  3  million  acres  of  Fed- 
eral and  private  acreage  in  Waahoe,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Pershing  Countlea.  SUte  of 
Nevada:  and 

Whereas  there  is  also  pending  an  applica- 
tion by  the  United  SUtes  Navy  to  obtain  ex- 
clusive use  of  approximately  1  miUlon  acrea 
In  E:smeralda  County.  Nev.,  and  Inyo  Coun- 
ty, Calif.;  and 

Whereas  the  SUte  of  Nevada  has  hereto- 
fore contributed  to  the  national  defense  more 
acres  of  public  domain  and  resources  thereof 
than  any  other  SUte  In  the  Union,  the  toUl 
of  which  being  In  excess  of  4  million  acrte; 
and 

Whereas  the  Nevada  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, and  other  economic  and  citizens'  groups 
including  numerous  conservation  organiza- 
tions In  California  and  Nevada,  and  the 
Nevada  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  and 
approximately  150  citizens  have  already 
Joined  In  protest  against  the  aforementioned 
applications  now  pending  In  this  SUte :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  {the  Assembly  concurring) ,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada.  In  special 
session  assembled,  does  hereby  memorialize 
the  Honorable  George  W.  Malone,  the  Hon- 
orable Alan  Bible,  and  the  Honorable  Cltt- 
TON  YOUNG,  Nevada's  Senators  and  Repre- 
senUtlve in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  use  their  best  efforte  and  offices  to 
halt  and  forbid  the  United  States  Navy  from 
acquiring  the  aforementioned  acreage  In 
Washoe,  Humboldt,  Pershing,  and  Esmeralda, 
Counties,  SUte  of  Nevada;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be.  and  he  hereby  is.  directed  to  transmit  a 
certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  of 
our  congressional  represenutlves  named 
above. 

rUETHEE    EESOLUTIONS    REPORTED 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Charles  Hendel.  assemblyman  from 
Mineral  County,  also  introduced  a  reso- 
lution on  this  subject.  It  was  passed  by 
the  assembly  and  later  passed  out  of  the 
committe  of  the  senate,  by  a  vote  of  8  to 
1.  It  did  not  pass  the  senate  because 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
a  special  session  a  joint  resolution  would 
have  to  be  sent  up  by  the  Governor.  This 
has  not  been  sent  up  by  the  Governor. 
It  was  considered  in  the  closing  hours 
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at  the  session,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
passed.  It  was  passed  by  the  assembly, 
and  It  was  approved  by  the  senate  com* 
mittee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Recobo 
at  this  point. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Gover- 
nor to  appoint  Federal  lands  legislative 
commission 

Whereas  the  United  States  Navy  has  de- 
clared that  It  Is  necessary  for  It  to  acquire 
approximately  3.800.000  acres  of  additional 
funnery  range  In  Humboldt,  Pershing,  and 
Washoe  Counties  for  Jet-plane  gunnery  prac- 
tice; and 

Whereas  the  precarious  Nevada  State  and 
local  tax  situation  Is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  the  State,  being  ag- 
gravated by  the  Imposition  of  Federal  re- 
strictions on  the  development  of  the  State's 
principle  asset.  Its  mining  Industry,  which, 
though  stimulated  In  part  by  Federal  de- 
fense purchase  of  strategic  minerals.  Is  yet — 
nevertheless  Inadequate  to  meet  the  In- 
creased needs  of  State  and  local  funds  for 
our  greatly  expanded  educational  program 
which  our  rapidly  growing  student  popula- 
tion requires:  and 

Whereas  as  a  consequence  of  our  growing 
population  It  has  been  necessary  for  our 
legislators  to  enact  a  sales  tax  and  Increased 
gambling  tax  laws  to  support  this  newly 
expanded  education  program;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  restrictions  placed  on 
the  development  of  our  mining  Industry  and 
the  prohibitions  placed  on  the  production 
and  free-market  sale  of  gold,  the  principal 
cost-carrytng  metal  In  many  of  our  strategic 
metal  mines,  for  which  there  Is  a  vast  peace- 
time and  national  defense  need,  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  valuable  mining 
properties  now  He  Idle,  and  once  pro?pero\M 
mining  camps,  once  prosperous  communities, 
and  the  mines  and  reduction  plants  therein 
He  In  wreck  and  ruin — and  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  State  and  Nation's  taxpayers' 
private  enterprise  Investments  have  already 
been  lost  to  the  Investors,  and  as  many  more 
millions  of  dollars  In  properties  yet  Intact 
•re  threatened  with  the  same  fate;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  before  Congress 
measures  which  would  provide  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  mining  Industry  In  an 
effort  to  restore  the  sound  economy  of  the 
mining  States  of  the  West;  and 

Whereas  the  restoration  of  free  enterprise 
as  It  may  apply  to  mining  In  all  of  its  phases. 
Including  the  return  to  the  free  production 
and  marketing  of  gold  would,  as  far  as  the 
State  of  Nevada  Is  concerned,  restore  that 
sound  economy,  and  assure  a  stabilized  op- 
eration and  certain,  dependable  employment, 
both  of  which  must  be  developed  and  main- 
tained If  a  sound  economy  and  a  dependable 
tax  structure  are  to  be  gained  and  main- 
tained; and 

Whereas  since  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren Is  paramount,  not  only  In  the  State  of 
Nevada  but  throughout  the  Nation,  and  our 
actual  survival  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
education  the  State  and  the  Nation  can  pro- 
vide   for    students,    especially    the    sciences 
which  have  developed  the  advance  types  of 
materials   of   offense   and   defense,   and    the 
multitude  of  peacetime  applications  of  these 
and  other  hitherto  unknown  great  forces  of 
nature.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  the 
people  of  Nevada   that    they  should    be   so 
deeply  concerned  over  what  the  Inroads  will 
be   on   their   already   established,   expanded 
educational  program  If  this  additional  pen- 
alty which  la  now  planned  to  be  Imposed 
upon   the  State  Is  exacted  by  the  further 
withdrawal  of  millions  of  additional  acres  of 
our  State's  pubUc  domain,  unless  substan- 


tial reimbursement  to  the  affected  counties 
and  the  State  is  made;  and 

Whereas  a  stalemate  seems  to  have  been 
reached  between  the  SUte  of  Nevada  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  the  land  of  further 
land  withdrawals,  and  It  Is  felt  imperative 
that  the  Governor  of  the  State  should  con- 
tlnuaUy  tie  kept  advised  of  any  action  taken 
or  proposed  which  may.  In  any  way  or  man- 
ner, be,  or  be  thought  to  be.  detrimental 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of  the 
SUte.  directly  or  Indirectly,  or  where  such 
withdrawals  threaten  to  adversely  affect  the 
Nevada  State  and  local  tax  structures:  and 

Whereas  :t  Is  expressly  set  forth  herewith 
that  no  final  acceptance  of  any  plan  of  public 
withdrawal  of  public  lands  wlthl.>  the  State 
of  Nevada  shall  be  approved  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  senate  and  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ne^  ada  in  session,  and  that  further, 
any  release  by  the  State  of  Nevada  of  any  of 
Its  valued  public  lands,  whatever  the  consid- 
eration therefor,  must  Include  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  meet  50  percent  of  the  Nevada  State 
public  scho<Jl  cosu,  with  no  centralized  Fed- 
eral Government  strings  attached,  since  this 
acquisition  of  millions  of  acres  of  additional 
lands  by  the  Government,  and  a  further  con- 
tinuation of  federally  Imposed  mining  re- 
strictions only  constricts  free  enterprise  in 
Its  privately  financed  steps  toward  the  full 
and  final  development  of  the  mines  of  the 
State,  upon  which  potential— the  legislature 
depends  for  the  major  portions  of  funds 
which  our  extended  school  program  will  re- 
quire, and,  unless  sustained— not  only  our 
school  program  but  our  entire  State  and 
local  tax  stjuctxu-e  will  fall:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  (t/i*  Senate  concurring).  That  the 
Governor  appoint  a  Federal  Unds  legislative 
committee,  consisting  of  the  legislative  com- 
mission, the  attorney  general,  the  surveyor 
general,  the  Inspector  of  mines,  and  five  pri- 
vate citizens  qualified  to  represent  the  in- 
terest of  parties  adversely  affected  In  case  of 
the  continuation  of  such  withdrawals,  and 
such  committee  shall  function  In  the  matter 
of  Federal  withdrawal  of  public  lands  in 
Nevada  as  the  Governor  may  direct. 

FBOnSTS    IT    COCNTII8,    FAKM    (HtCANIZATIONS, 

Aim  cmzzNs  ctted 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  several  resolutions  and  commu- 
nications from  the  county  commission- 
ers of  the  three  counties  I  have  named. 
Washoe.  Pershing,  and  Himnboldt,  and 
from  farm  bureaus  and  other  organiza- 
tions, and  from  individuals  in  those 
areas,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

WiNNEMCccA.  Nev.,  February  3.  1959. 
Hon.  OcoRCE  Malone, 

Senator  from   Nevada. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Wish  to  remind  yon  that  Humboldt  County 
Farm  Bureau   has  gone  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  withdrawal  from  production  and 
tax    rolls    of    our    ranching,    mineral,    and 
recreational  resom-ces  for  gunnery  range  use. 
Lesiie  J.  Sttwabt. 
President,  Humboldt  County  Farm 
Bureau. 

Washok  Cocntt 
Game  Manaqxicknt  Boaxd, 
Reno,  Nev..  August  18.  1955. 
Hon.  Geokce  W.  Malone, 

Senate  Of/ice  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkai  SEHAToa  Maloits:   We  wish  at  this 
time  to  advise  you  of  our  concern  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  land  In  Per- 


shing. Humboldt,  and  Washoe  Counties  In 
the  State  of  Nevada  for  the  use  of  the  Navy 
as  a  bombing  area. 

First,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  SUte 
tax  structure,  this  most  definitely  would  be 
a  detriment  to  the  smaller  counUes  who  de- 
pend upon  mining  and  livestock  raising  for 
a  great  portion  of  their  Ux  money. 

Secondly,  as  we  undersund  the  provlslona 
of  some  of  the  agreements  with  existing 
Uvestock  uniu.  there  is  a  posslblUty  that. 
In  addition  to  loss  of  Ux  on  real  property, 
multiple  use  now  enjoyed  on  aU  federally 
owned  lands  would  be  eliminated. 

Thirdly,  as  already  voiced  by  our  SUte  Flah 
and  Game  Commission,  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  our  better  big  game  and  upland  bird 
areas  would  be  taken  from  the  people  of  the 
SUte  of  Nevada.  This  Board,  which  U  esUb- 
llshed  by  law  for  the  purpose  of  advUIng 
the  StaU  Fish  and  Game  Commission  and 
other  governmental  agencies  of  the  needs 
of  the  county  game  management,  feels  that 
requirements  of  the  Navy  can  be  bandied 
without  this  withdrawal. 

We  re«ipecttully  suggest  that  In  lieu  of 
such  withdrawal  our  Government  considers 
consolidating  use  of  such  lands  already  with- 
drawn and  in  possession  of  the  Air  Corps 
Navy,  and  A*C  within  the  borders  of  the 
SUte  of  Nevada. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ltt  U.  BuBoc.  Chsinnais. 

Vaochan  Sadolx  Shop. 
Reno.  Nev..  August  1,  19SS. 
Senator  Geosgc  W.  Malone. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAa  Sia:  Regarding  propoMd  bombing 
range  In  northern  Washoe  County.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  crime  to  use  that  area  for  bomb- 
ing or  gunnery  because  It  U  the  last  decent 
a.'ea  for  hunUng  within  reasonable  driving 
range  of  Reno.  At  present.  It  U  an  excellent 
range  for  deer,  antelope,  sagehen.  and  Chuk- 
kar  partridge  and  several  thousand  catUe 
Saddest  part  Is  that  the  range  would  be 
ruined  permanently  due  to  duds— unex- 
ploded  bombs. 

WUl  appreciate  any  atUntlon  you  can  alve 
to  this  matter.  * 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  C  Vattcran. 

Pushing  CotJirrr 

ChamBES  or  COMMERdt, 

Lovelock.  Nev..  June  27. 1955. 
united  States  Senator  George  Malone. 
United  States  Senator  Alan  Bible, 
Congressman  Cliff  Toc.ng. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DfAR  Phiends:  We  have  It  on  reliable  re- 
ports that  Army  engineers  are  surveying  a 
large,  new  slice  of  Pershing  County  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  liK:ludlng  It  In  the  Naval 
Aerial  Gunnery  Range. 

Included  are  the  Seven  Troughs  and  Trin- 
ity Range  regions. 

This  Is  going  too  far.  These  are  recognlaed 
mining  dtetrlcts.  The  present  range  under 
contest  takes  in  about  one-third  of  our 
county— almost  9.000  square  miles.  We  do 
not  want  to  have  the  rest  eliminated  from 
mining  life  of  this  county.  We  undersUnd 
they  are  Including  Sulphur. 

How  they  can  avoid  shooting  up  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  we  don't  know. 

Before  things  get  along  too  far.  we  would 
like  to  receive  your  aid  In  caUlng  a  halt  to 
this  program. 

Quicksilver  and  antimony  Interest  are 
picking  up  here.  A  number  of  outside  In- 
terests are  prospecting  prospective  properties. 
The  guaranteed  qulcksUver  price  has  bol- 
stered one  of  our  most  dangerous  and  abused 
mining  Industries. 
Thanks  for  yow  help. 
In  hasU, 

Paul  K.  Osronks. 

Secretar]f, 
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OmUBBT    SrOSTBMBMii    AflSOCIATIOir, 

Carson  City.  Ntv.,  Atiguat  3.  1955. 
Hon.  GEoacK  W.  Malon*. 
United  States  Senat<e. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Senatob  MalonK:  With  reference  to 
the  proposed  expandedl  Navy  bombing  and 
gunnery  range  planned  for  the  northwestern 
part  of  Nevada,  the  memben  of  the  Ormsby 
Sportsmen's  Association  wish  to  prevail 
upon  you  to  prevent.  If  possible,  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  wildlife  hablUt  for  antelope,  deer, 
sagehen,  and  chukkar.  so  that  this  area  will 
remain  available  to  Nevada  hunters. 

As  you  well  know,  the  regions  open  to  pub- 
lic hunting  are  being  restricted  more  and 
more  each  year  or  lost  ei^tlrely  for  one  reason 
or  another,  and  for  the  tjype  game  mentioned 
above  the  areas  In  Nevada  are  presently 
limited  and  few.  i 

We  reallBe  the  Importiance  of  national  de- 
fense and  the  need  for  military  Installations, 
but  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  such  a 
large  area  Is  to  be  restricted.  Already  there 
Is  a  tremendous  area  unM  for  the  same  ptir- 
puses  by  another  branch  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices In  southern  Nevada] 

The  250  members  of  this  organization,  and 
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other  Interested  parties 
opposing  the  additional 


Include  this  wildlife  area,  and  solicit  your 
aid 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

JOHH  ^  BaWDEN. 

I        President. 
Ormsby  Sport^en's  Association. 

Edmond   C.   Gubler,   $.   B.   Ceodras,   N.   L. 


wish  to  go  on  record 
annexation  that  will 


E.  Lamb.  Charles 

arp,  Herbert  Gillie, 

Coates,  L.  M.  Pears, 

y,  Donald  J.  Crosby, 

est    R.    McKerham, 


Knowten.  O  W  Walker 
H    Mathtesen,  Robert 
Robert  Johnson,  Jr..  R. 
H.  J.  Christie,  D.  J.  Jol 
Harold    B.    Wright.    Er 

Sunley  W.  Sprlngmeye^s.  Ralph  D.  Barrett, 
Harold  E.  Hansen.  Petel  E>ePrat,  J.  B.  Nau- 
man.  Harry  E.  Jweetpaiith.  Harry  M.  Ogan. 
Jr..  A.  M.  WoodRate,  H.  N.  Shene,  John  F. 
Smales,  Chester  T.  Wooder,  William  L  Nagel. 
Drauk  B  Mcought.  Jack  R.  Cooney,  Ardean 
M  Fields,  W  als  Gauggl.  [d  E.  Bemlng.  W.  R. 
Hann,  A.  Payge.  Glen  skevens.  Paul  R.  Sar- 
gant,  Frank  E.  Clock,  R.lG.  Terry.  WlHlam  A. 
Penkln.  B.  S.  Gregory.  LojuU  K.  Koontz.  Frank 
W.  Wilson.  Jr..  Carl  A.  ^prlngmeyer.  Nelson 
H.  Jacques.  C.  H.  Carstens.  D.  K.  Jewett.  E.  F. 
DoRlcco.  C.  E  Mex,  Esmond  Muth,  W.  E. 
Norton,  W.  C.  Wilson.  Jtjjhn  J.  Haffey.  Forrest 
L  Larmenter.  Wm.  V.  Bo4rman,  Russel  C.  HIU. 
Wallace  Hesse.  Albert  IP.  Lavld,  Thomas  S. 
Morrison.  SUnley  F.  Pocbop.  Eugene  Plerett, 
R.  Huantln.  Charles  Z.  Hnll,  Jr..  L.  O.  GIngles. 
R  E.  Whitford,  J.  A.  Uridsey.  V.  H.  Stafford. 
Hugh  E.  Brlnson.  Abl^  RIehl.  Charles  8. 
Peters.  C.  H.  Meyers.  Charles  Feleslna.  Jack  G. 
Bird.  Roy  O.  Sease.  S.  H.  Anderson.  Ed  Sprlng- 
meyers.  M.  Lamb.  Jud  Lamb.  Henry  S.  Cole- 
man, Raymond  H.  Eblers,  Paul  J.  Dube,  Jo- 
seph L.  Jones.  W.  H.  Gibson.  H.  O.  Dorsey, 
O.  B.  Westenhoefer.  Roy  B.  Wise,  Roy  M. 
Whltacer,  Jr.,  R.  E.  Eldr^ge,  J.  H.  Sullivan, 
L.  W.  Little.  R.  O.  Whlttjemore.  Geo.  J.  AlU- 
Bon,  Robert  List,  F.  A.  Dftvis,  D.  W.  Fletcher, 
Paul  Rubin.  Richard  L.  Menzler,  James  E. 
Pomeroy,  James  C.  Hodg«.  Harold  G.  KIspect. 
Norman  D.  Noleware.  wiuiam  H.  Shewan. 


Mr. 


Pexshing  Rod  and  Game  Club. 
Lovelock.  Nev..  September  1,  1955. 
E.  R.  Gbxsnslet, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Department  of  interior, 

Federal  BuiUling,  Reno,  Nev. 
DxAB  Sib:  The  Pershing  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
recognized  ofllclally  as  representing  the 
sportsmen  of  Pershing  0ounty,  hereby  goes 
on  record  as  opposing  the  proposed  with- 
drawal of  land  In  Pershlnig  County  under  ap- 
plication Serial  No.  Nevada  040330. 

The  proposed  closing  of  land  to  elvlUan 
use  In  the  areas  designated  would  mean  the 
loss  of  a  large  part  of  sporting  opportunities 


for  our  hunter*.  In  the  propoeed  with- 
drawal In  this  county  are  areas  we  have 
especlaUy  propagated  Chukar  partridges. 
Besides,  this  area  la  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant for  lagehen  hunting.  In  addition. 
Is  haa  antelope  and  deer. 

The  club  also  regreU  to  see  this  area 
taken  because  of  lU  economic  value  to  Ita 
members,  many  of  whom  depend  upon 
ranching  and  mining  for  a  living.  You  are 
Uklng  one  of  our  oldest,  yet  newest,  min- 
ing areas  away  from  civilian  use.  Where 
our  members  are  not  employers,  they  are  em- 
ployees and  work  In  this  area  for  60  years 
has  helped  support  them,  their  fathers  and 
their  families. 

Copies  of  this  protest  are  being  sent  to  our 
delegation  In  Congress,  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
Yours  very  trvily, 

Edna  Van  Reb>. 

Secretary. 

The  Rcvizw-Mineb. 
Lovelock.  Nev..  March  3.  1956. 
Dkab  Geobce:  Your  announcement  of  op- 
position sent  a  thrill  around  Lovelock. 

Thanks  for  your  valiant  fight,  for  unlock- 
ing  secrecy  of   the  Navy   last  summer   and 
helping  us  with  a  difficult  task  for  fighting 
for  Nevada's  basic  Industries. 
Good  luck. 
Sincerely, 

Paot.  K.  Oaboncb. 

Publisher. 

CONCEBNINC   THE  UNrTED   STATES  NaVT'S   PBO- 

posal  to  Acquihe  3.100,000  Acbes  of  Nobth- 
WESTEBN    Nevada,    lNCLTn>iNG    Ptjblic    Do- 
main AND  Pbivate  Lands,  and  Interests  in 
Mining  Pbopebtixs  on  the  Pxtblic  Domain 
Objection   Is   made   to   this   plan   by   the 
Pershing  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an 
organization    consisting    of    practically    all 
businessmen  In  Pershing  County.     Approxi- 
mately three-eighths  of  this  county  would 
be  taken  out  of  civilian  use  under  the  Navy's 
plan. 

In  addition,  the  following  groups  have 
protested  against  the  plan: 

1.  The  Pershing  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. 

2.  The  Humboldt  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

3.  The  Washoe  County  Board  of  Conunls- 
sloners. 

4.  The  Governor  of  Nevada,  who  has  a 
delay  In  this  and  similar  acquisitions  untU 
a  study  can  be  made. 

6.  The   Nevada   Legislative   Assembly. 

8.  A  senate  committee,  consisting  of  com- 
mittees on  livestock,  agriculture,  and  nUn- 
Ing,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  1. 

7.  The  Nevada  SUte  Mining  Association. 

8.  The  Nevada  StaU  Advisory  Council.  Roy 
Hardy,  chairman. 

9.  The  WesUrn  Mining  Council. 

10.  The  Nevada  Pish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

11.  The  Pershing  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 

12.  The  Himiboldt  County  Sportemen's 
Club. 

13.  Fifty-four  livestockmen,  owning  ranch- 
ing InteresU  In  the  area,  organized  into  a 
protesting  association,  with  Attorney  Forrest 
Cooper  their  representative. 

14.  The  Pershing  County  Farm  Bureau. 

15.  The  Nevada  State  Farm  Bureau. 

16.  The  Humboldt  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

17.  The  Wells  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  oppose  the 
Navy's  plan,  for  that  organization  has  huge 
resources,  large  numbers  of  speclalisU  work- 
ing on  the  project,  available  witnesses  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  Government  expense, 
and  the  advantage  of  working  secretly  on  the 
plan  for  2  years. 

Only  our  repreeenUtlves  in  Congress  can 
properly  represent  xis.  We  are  deUghted  that 
Senator  Qbobck  W.  Malonx  has  volunteered 
to  champion  this  fight  on  our  behalX. 


A  survey  shows  that  the  largest  element 
wanting  to  cut  into  Nevada's  basic  indus- 
try— mining,  agrlcultiu-e,  and  livestock — are 
the  spendthrift  groups — the  gambling  and 
liquor  people. 

We  are  reliably  advised  that  even  the  com- 
munity of  Fallon,  Nev.,  Is  evenly  divided  pro 
and  con  on  the  subject.  A  private  Ulephone 
conversation  with  Mayor  Dan  Evans  should 
confirm  this. 

EUMUfATION    OF   THK    MIKING    INDUSTBT 

Pershing  County's  mineral  development 
wiU  be  permanently  reduced  by  the  Navy's 
plan. 

This  region  has  Jtist  been  opened  up 
through  access  road  into  It  with  a  revela- 
tion of  vast  mineral  resources — speaking  of 
the  Sahwave  Range,  situated  in  the  wesUm 
part  of  Pershing  County.  It  can  be  con- 
sidered virgin  mining  territory,  much  as 
the  Colorado  has  proven  to  be  with  uranium. 
In  addition  to  the  Sahwave  region,  some- 
time referred  to  as  the  "lava  bad  region," 
there  is  the  north  and  easUrn  part  of  the 
county  which  Is  rich  in  mineral  resoxirces. 

In  the  Rosebud  area  Robert  Chandler  has 
4  claims  of  3.85  {leroent  titanium  with  an 
estimated  tonnage  of  4  million  in  sight.  This 
coming  strategic  metal  will  be  eliminated. 

South  and  west  of  this  area.  In  the  Cow 
Creek  district,  there  are  several  square  miles 
of  perlite  ore,  with  an  estimated  50  million 
tons.  This  new  Insulating  ore  would  be 
eliminated  from  our  mining  future. 

In  the  Sahwave  region  there  are  unknown 
riches  in  tungsten,  the  war  meUl,  and  fast- 
machinery  alloying  metal.  The  Cooney 
families  have  30  claims  of  rich  ore  in  this 
region's  very  heart  In  addition  to  claims 
around  the  edge.  One  of  their  mining  op- 
erations, which  would  have  brought  a  sale 
of  over  $1  million,  has  been  canceled  out  by 
the  Navy's  threat. 

Eagle-Plcher  Co.  has  6  square  miles  of 
dlatomaceous  earth  It  had  been  working  on 
for  several  years.  It  was  Included  by  the 
Navy  in  Its  plan,  although  Ite  men  claim 
to  have  worked  over  the  entire  region  with 
trucks.  Jeeps,  and  helicopters.  Nevada  and 
Pershing  County  cannot  afford  to  lose  this 
Indtistry.  Navy  has  said  It  will  release  It, 
but  the  Bvu-eau  of  Land  Management  has 
stopped  all  action.  We  have  no  assurance 
that  It  wUl  be  done.  This  mine  would  have 
2,000  carloads  of  earth  processed  in  a  mill 
near  Lovelock  and  would  ship  it  for  the 
filtering  of  antibiotics,  beer,  wine,  sirups, 
sugar,  and  petroleum  products. 

Navy  has  leased  12  claims  of  mica  (esti- 
mated) from  Ira  Stanley,  a  Lovelock  miner, 
although  2  years  of  renUl  remain  unpaid. 
This  strategic  mineral  Is  lost  to  our  mining 
Industry. 

The  gold  regions  of  Seven  Troughs,  Rose- 
bud, Rabbit  Hole,  and  the  Trinity  Range  will 
be  lost.  They  only  await  the  revaluation  of 
gold  to  become  contributors  to  our  creative 
wealth. 

The  effect  on  our  livestock  Industry  will 
be  presented  by  Attorney  Forrest  Cooper. 
This  Is  another  of  owr  basic  Industries,  whose 
cattle  are  fed  in  Lovelock  Valley  during  the 
Winer,  making  use  of  our  product — alfalfa 
hay. 

The  statement  of  a  naval  admiral  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  require  15  more  prop- 
erties in  the  rich  Fallon  Agricultural  Valley, 
and  additional  land,  such  as  Dixie  Valley, 
in  the  Stillwater  Range,  indicates  the  danger 
of  future  expansion  should  the  Navy  increase 
ite  holdings  in  Nevada. 

Dixie  VaUey  is  contiguous  to  Lovelock.  It 
is  in  lU  trading  area.  It  is  in  the  south- 
west of  Pershing  County  and  northern  part 
of  Chvirchill  County. 

In  this  area  are  located  the  following: 

One  of  the  few  nickel-cobalt  areas  In  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  largest  potential 
copper  areas  left  undeveloped  in  contlnenUl 
America.  Large  iron  ore  deposite  that  are 
now  being  mined  and  shipped  to  Detroit. 
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wntmm  potnts.  and  Japan.    Large  uranlmn 
deposits  now  under  development. 

KLIICINATIOIV  OF  THI  CATTLK  IMUU91BT 

Navy's  plan  to  allow  cattlemen  to  take 
tlielr  Livestock  into  tlie  grazing  areas  in  the 
spring  and  take  them  off  In  ttae  fall.  Ignores 
tbe  facts  of  raising  livestock  on  arid  grazing 
lands. 

Cattle  and  sheep  must  be  constantly 
tended  by  cowboys.  Daily  or  weekly  atten- 
tion Is  necessary  to  see  that:  (1)  There  is  a 
water  supply,  (2)  that  feed  does  not  give  out 
through  grazing  or  adverse  weather,  ( 3 )  that 
disease  has  not  infected  the  herd,  (4)  to  see 
that  predators  are  not  at  work.  (5)  to  guard 
•gainst  poaching  or  rustling. 

On  a  few  ranches  in  Pershing  County,  but 
on  more  in  the  adjoining  Washoe  County  and 
Humboldt  County  areas  that  would  be  ac- 
quired under  Navy's  plans,  the  home  ranches 
would  be  taken.  The  people  would  tie 
evicted  from  their  homes  either  through 
voluntary  or  forced  sale.  The  raising  of 
erops  for  winter  feeding  would  stop.  Ranch- 
ing could  not  continue. 

In  the  Navy's  plan  of  acquisition,  should 
grazing  prove  imi>osslbIe  and  grazing  rights 
be  lost,  there  would  be  no  way  of  repaying 
the  livestockman  for  the  loss  of  his  graz- 
ing rights.  Grazing  is  on  the  public  domain, 
but  a  rancher  must  have  rights  on  that 
domain  to  stay  in  business.  So  while  no 
value  would  be  placed  on  grazing  rights,  the 
grazing  rights  would  be  the  most  valuable 
asset  of  the  rancher. 

Roy  O.  Bankofler,  leading  rancher  of 
Femley  stated  before  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Livestock,  Agriculture,  and 
Mining,  "The  livestock  Industry  and  military 
cannot  exist  together.    I  have  tried  It." 

nawcaa  or  bxpaivsioiv 

Kot  only  do  present  plans  endant^er  the 
economy  of  Pershing  County  and  adjoining 
regions,  but  the  probability  of  expansion 
Is  as  great  or  greater  danger. 

The  office  of  Navy  (understood  over  tele- 
phone from  Senator  Malone's  office  on 
ICarch  2.  1950)  reported  that  it  would  have 
to  look  into  the  expansion  poesibilities  of 
the  Tonopah  gunnery,  turned  loose  by  the 
Air  Force  on  that  date. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  if  the  rpeed  of 
an  airplane  is  doubled,  it  will  take  4  times 
as  much  territory  for  its  gunning.  With 
the  Navy  having  an  unrelenting  grip  on 
northern  Nevada,  it  la  only  logical  to  expect 
ttoem  to  demand  expansion  there.  Tbe  ex- 
pansion would  come  east  and  west,  since 
the  policy  Is  to  avoid  main  railroads  (West- 
em  Paeiflc  and  Southern  Pacific).  With 
i^eat  expenditures  at  Palton  completed,  the 
argument  for  further  expansion  at  the  ex- 
pense of  basic  industries  would  be  inevita- 
ble. 

a  WATT  OTxaasACHXirar 

In  asking  for  two  separate  gunnery 
•reaa— one  north  and  one  south  of  the 
Western  Pacific  tracks  in  northwestern 
Nevada — can  it  be  that  the  Navy  Is  asking 
for  twice  as  much  tow  line  as  it  really 
needs? 

According  to  Capt.  Harry  Cook  of  the 
Navy,  it  can  have  five  separate  targets  being 
towed  around  either  of  these  areas  at  once 
with  planea  darting  in  from  the  outside  to 
■hoot. 

It  has  been  published  that  the  plan  Is  to 
have  1.000  sorties  a  day. 

Targets  would  be  towed  at  the  rate  of  180 
mUes  per  hour  at  the  end  of  2.000  foot 
cables,  and  would  take  long  to  get  at  gun- 
nery height. 

Incidentally,  these  sorties  and  towlngs 
would  be  made  across  the  trans-continental 
airline  between  San  Francisco  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  over  United  SUtes  Route  40.  and  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  Western  P£u;lflc 
main  lines.  No  investigation  of  llabiUtiea 
of  these  passages  has  been  reported. 


XiOTelock  Is  put  within  5  miles  of  the  gun- 
nery and  within  12  miles  of  the  "towline.** 
This  is  too  near  for  safety.  Assertions  have 
been  made  that  the  line  would  be  moved 
over,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  this  will 
be  done — Just  words. 

THK  TONOPAR    GUNimT 

On  Prlday.  March  2.  1956.  the  Air  Force 
made  available  to  the  Navy  the  1  mlAlou  acre* 
of  the  Tonopah  bombing  area. 

This  area  lias  6  airstrips  on  it. 

The  Tonopah  base  could  l>e  used  for  bas- 
ing planes  and  tow  targets  that  would  take 
long  to  get  St  the  proper  gunnery  height. 

This  would  relieve  the  great  congestion 
that  is  bound  to  arise  if  Navy's  plans  are 
carried  out  at  Fallon. 

Navy  reports  this  would  cost  914  million 
more  per  yeixi  than  flying  over  the  north- 
western Nevada  territory.  It  would  take 
10  more  minutes  to  make  the  distance. 

There  Is  n«  scientific  Information  to  com- 
bat any  flgvires  the  Navy  offers,  thereby 
putting  all  considering  their  claims  at  a 
disadvantage. 

But  when  one  considers  that  Navy  spent 
over  »200  million  on  1  plane  motor  that 
failed,  one  wonders  U  there  could  be  mis- 
calculation here. 

CtTNNCaT   AT   SEA 

Consideratlcm  should  be  given  to  practice 
of  gunning  at  sea. 

The  planes  will  fly  off  the  flattops  and  flght 
off  the  flattops. 

They  will  fly  In  or  above  the  clouds,  ot 
which  Navy  complains. 

Why  is  It  necessary  for  planes  to  be  thus 
used  to  fly  off  desert  airfields  in  desert 
sunshine. 

Navy  says  that  50  percent  of  the  days  are 
cloudy.  They  will  also  be  cloudy  during 
warfare. 

What  percent  of  the  time  are  the  flattopa 
sending  out  their  planes  for  gunnery.  Surely 
not  50  percent  of  the  time. 

Is  not  practice  at  sea  the  real  way  of 
training  naval  airmen  to  flght  at  sea? 

Should  costi  alone  be  considered? 

Is  the  plan  for  a  land-based  vacation  In 
Nevada? 

The  Navy's  argument  against  gunnery  at 
sea  is  not  convincing. 

COMCLCSION 

We  businessmen  of  Pershing  County  Join 
with  the  16  other  groups  listed  on  page  1. 
in  asking  that  the  Navy's  application  for 
money  to  Uke  over  private  property  Interests 
in  Pershing  County,  Wacboe  County  and 
Humboldt  County  be  denied. 

It  U  our  opinion  that  the  future  prosperity 
of  our  area  U  threatened  and  will  be  per- 
manently set  back  by  such  acquisition.  We 
have  Invested  in  the  future  of  this  area  and 
there  will  be  no  remuneration  for  tbe  losses 
we  will  suffer. 

We  see  no  way  of  stopping  the  Navy's  ex- 
pansion once  they  acquire  the  foothold  they 
are  seeking. 

We  believe  they  would  uUlize  the  Tonopah 
area  Just  released  by  the  Air  Force  and  would 
thereby  benefit  that  area,  as  It  d:d  In  World 
War  II.  The  viut  expenditures  on  that  base 
could  partially  be  recovered. 

We  believe  the  Navy  has  not  answered 
why  It  should  not  practice  gunnery  at  sea. 

As  American  citizens  we  ask  that  you  with- 
hold permlsaioa  tot  the  Navy  to  niln  our 
future. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PEBSHING    CotTNTT    CHAMBEI 

or  CoMMzaCE. 
By  Paul  K.  GAaoNxa.  Secretary. 

RxsoLonoif  OF  CotTNTT  CouifissxoNEas  or 
Pershing  Coitntt 
Whereas  the  United  States  Government  by 
and  through  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Bureau  of  laud  Management  has  taken 
and  U  undertaking  steps  to  appropriate  large 
and  vast  areas  Within  the  county  of  Pershing 


State  of  Nevada,  for  the  purpose  of  eatab- 
llshing  an  air  to  air  gunnery  range;  and 

Whereas  numerous  protests  have  t)een  filed 
with  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Laud  Man- 
agement, Department  of  the  Interior.  Reno. 
Nev..  by  owners  of  mining  claims  situate  la 
■aid  areas:  and 

Whereas  each  of  said  protestants  has  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  hold  a  hearing  concerning  said 
appropriations  and  said  withdrawals:  and 

Whereas  in  addition  to  the  many  valuable 
mines  and  mining  claims  situate  in  said 
areas,  said  areas  comprise  a  large  portion  of 
the  grazing  lands  available  to  the  ranchers 
of  Pershing  County,  for  the  purpose  of  graz. 
ing  thereon  their  cattle,  sheep  and  other 
livestock;  and 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  said  areas  would 
certainly  work  an  extreme  hardship  upx>n 
said  ranchers,  by  depriving  them  from  the 
use  o(  valuable  range  and  rangelands.  and 
would  result  in  severe  losses  to  them  should 
they  continue  to  graac  their  livestock  in  said 
areas,  and 

Whereas  the  county  of  Pershing  has  here- 
tofore constructed  and  maintained  roads  and 
highways  in  said  areas  at  con;>iderable  ex- 
pense to  said  county:  and 

Whereas  neither  the  Department  of  the 
•  Navy  nor  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  Its  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
have  offered  or  proposed  to  compensate  the 
said  county  of  Pershing  for  the  loss  and  de- 
privation of  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  roads 
and  highways:  and 

Whereas  the  areas  proposed  to  be  with- 
drawn are  In  a  close  proximity  to  the  city 
of  Lovelock,  to  the  towns  of  Oreana.  Hum- 
boldt. Tungsten,  and  Mill  CTty.  all  of  which 
are  situate  In  the  county  of  Pershing  State 
of  Nevada,  and  the  undersigned  board  feels 
a  marked  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  people 
residing  in  said  city  and  tn  said  towns,  and 

Whereas  the  entire  procedure  of  Withdraw- 
Ing  and  of  proposing  to  withdraw  said  areas 
was  certstnly  most  ill-advised  and  has  been 
undergone  In  a  manner  which  was  and  re- 
mains clothed  with  a  ecil  of  secrecy:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  undersigned  board  of 
county  commissioners  Intends  to.  and  hereby 
does  protest  most  strenuously  to  the  with- 
drawal or  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  any 
and  all  areas  situate  in  the  county  of  Persb- 
Ing  by  either  the  Department  of  the  Navy  or 
the  Department  of  tbe  Interior  by  and 
through  Its  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
the  Department  of  tbe  Nsvy:  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  the  undersigned  board  of 
county  commissioners  Intends  to  snd  hereby 
does  demand  that  It  be  adviM'd  of  any  and 
all  wtthdrawsU  or  proposed  withdrawals,  so 
that  at  tea«t  the  governing  body  and  the 
officers  thereof  and  those  with  whom  is  en- 
trxuted  the  welfare  of  the  resldenu  of  the 
county  of  Pershing  will  know  and  be  fully 
Informed  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding such   Withdrawals:    be   it  further 

Rrmlred.  That  a  copy  oC  this  resolution 
be  sent  forthwith  to  tbe  following  named 
persons: 

1.  Commandant,  12th  Naval  District,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

2.  Mr  E  R  Orernslet.  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Reno.  Nev. 

3.  United  States  Senator  "Mollt"  Malonz. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

4.  United  States  Senator  Auiw  Bibu.  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

5.  Congressman  Cluton  TotTNC.  House  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dated  at  Lovelock.  Nev,  this  16th  day  of 
August  A.  D.  1955. 

Boars  of  Cotnrrr  CoMmssioHEBa. 

IN      AND      FOa      the      CoONTT      OF 

PxasHiNG.  Statx  or  Nevada. 
By  Cecu.  a.  CAMnxLL, 

Chairman. 
Attest: 

BkNRT   AirDERSOW. 

Clerk  0/  the  Board. 
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OowwttTab 
Lovelhek.  Nev..  Awfuat  10,  18S5. 
Hon.  OEoacz  Mai.onb, 

United  States   Seniator, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Malonb:  On  August  5,  1958, 
the  Pershing  County  Firm  Bureau  met  with 
the  Pershing  County  commlastoners  regard- 
ing a  protest  on  tbe  propoaed  ezpaxulon  by 
the  Navy  for  the  aerial  gunnery  range.  Tbe 
commissioners  stated  they  had  already  pro- 
tested and  they  suggested  that  all  organi- 
zations and  IndlTlduals  write  their  Congreaa- 
men. 

It  is  felt  that  this  expansion  would  harm 
the  livestock  industry,  the  mining  industry, 
and  in  general  hurt  tbe  well-being  of  the 
county.  Tbe  farm  bureau  feels  that  the 
lost  revenue  from  the  land  would  eventually 
mean  higher  taxes  for  tbe  county.  Tbe 
range  rights  and  management  of  tbia  area 
in  the  public  domain  should  at  all  times  be 
protected  and  not  be  lost.  We  feel  that  every 
consideration  should  be  given  property  own- 
ers in  this  area.  WU41ife  should  be  pro- 
tected and  not  driven  aWay  from  their  nat- 
ural habitat.  Should  there  be  outbreaka 
of  weed  Infestation,  iiisects.  rodenu.  and 
predatory  animals  and  Uvestcxdc  disease  how 
would  they  be  able  to  control  them  if  this 
area  was  closed?  . 

These  are  Just  a  few  pi>lnts  that  have  been 
brought  out  in  regards  to  tbe  expansion  of 
the  naval  aerial  gunnery  range.  We  would 
appreciate  yotir  cooperation  and  help  on  this 
matter  so  Important  to  Pershing  County. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Eric  Sebbas. 
Pretident.  Perahing  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Ncvaaa  IFabm  Borbav. 
Jteno.  Mev..  February  l€,  t$St. 
Hob.  Gcoacs  Maixinb. 

Senate   Office  Building . 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Oeorox:  After  reviewing  Senate  bill 
8183  a-e  have  found  that  a  number  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  in  conflict  with  tbe 
policies  developed  by  ouil  membership. 

Sections  101  and  102  providing  tor  fixed  90 
percent  price  supporU  hiive  been  universally 
opposed  by  our  people,  and  section  105  re- 
establishing price  supports  on  dairy  prod- 
ueu  at  90  percent  would  be  opposed  by  ttoe 
majority  of  our  membership. 

The  dual  parity  formula  as  set  forth  in  106 
Is  in  opposition  to  our  thinking. 

We  would  appreciate  your  favorable  sup- 
port In  opposing  these  sections. 

There  are  several  other  problems  that  have 
come  to  our  attention  during  the  past  week. 
primarily,  legislation  concerning  social  se- 
curity. Our  delegates  favor  an  opUonal  in- 
clusion under  the  SocUl  Seciu-lty  Act  and 
many  of  them  have  contacted  us  in  regard 
to  soliciting  your  support  for  this  change 
if  and  when  it  comes  uptm  the  Senate  floor. 

Our  State  predator  committee  met  in  Reno 
a  short  time  ago  and  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion reached  the  conclusion  that  if  otar 
program  were  to  be  more  effective  and  more 
satisfactory  In  the  State  that  additional  funds 
could  be  used  to  advantage  in  our  State. 

Of  course  the  bombing  range  acquisition  by 
the  Navy  has  been  definitely  opposed  by 
majority  of  the  groups  in  our  area.  We  feel 
that  withdrawal  of  these  lands  would  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  economy  of  our  SUte. 

Tour  support  and  help  In  oppoalng  this 
withdrawal  will  certainly  win  favor  with  a 
great  many  of  our  people  and  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  us. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  In  the 
past  and  with  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yotus, 

Joe   Wn.LIAM8. 

Kxecutive  Secretary. 

Resolution  of  Humboldt  Countt  Farm 

Bureau 
The  Humboldt  County  Farm  Bureau  does 
hereby  protest  the  proposed  withdrawal  of 


approximately  tJCOOmo  eeree  of  land  In 
northern  Waahoe,  Pershing,  and  Humboldt 
Counties  for  use  by  tbe  Navy  as  a  bombing 
range  and  alr-to-air  gunnery  range.  Tbe 
County  of  Humboldt  is  advenely  affected  by 
lose  of  Industry,  ranch,  mining,  and  assessed 
▼alue  of  propoty  within  Humboldt  County. 

The  entire  county  farm  bureau  Is  of  the 
oi^nion  that  such  wtthdrawal  will  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  Humboldt  County, 
Nev..  and  it  is  the  entire  unanimity  of 
opinion  at  all  the  people  of  the  County  of 
Humboldt  to  the  same  eltoct. 

Tbe  Twelfth  Naval  District,  tbe  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  the  congresaional 
delegation  of  the  State  of  Nevada  are  here- 
with respectfully  requested  to  prevent  the 
withdrawal  of  land  hereinaljove  described  for 
said  bombing  range. 

The  secretary  of  the  Humboldt  County 
Farm  Bureau  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  a  oertilled  copy  of  this  protest  to 
the  Commandant.  12th  Naval  District.  R.  R. 
Oreenslet.  Nevada  Supervisor  of  Btureau  of 
Land  Management.  Hon.  Georck  W.  Malonb. 
Hon.  Alam  BmLE.  and  Hon.  Clxftom  Youmo. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  3d  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1956. 

Tract  Boceio. 

Secretary. 

I  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  tnie 
and  correct  copy. 

Gao.  8.  HoaKiN*. 

Prrsuino  Countt 

CBAMBBR  of  COSfMRBCS. 

Lcretocfe.  Nev..  May  13.  1955. 
United  States  Senator  Oboror  W.  MAtx>NB. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DzAR  Oborcb:  At  a  special  tourist  meeting 
of  our  motel  owners  and  others  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  users  of  O.  6.  Route  40. 
concern  was  expressed  over  the  plan  to  con- 
struct nsUonal  hlghwajrs  across  the  country 
that  would  bypass  most  if  not  all  Nevada 
towns. 

The  motel  owner  who  brought  this  up  was 
Cecil  Gerst.  operator  of  the  Sage  Motel.  He 
said  he  had  seen  the  plan  and  that  it  would 
be  carried  through  in  the  next  10  years.  If 
Federal  Bureau  at  Roads  people  bad  tbeir 
way. 

It  was  brought  out  that  a  bureaucrat  from 
that  agency  had  refused  to  approve  tbe  route 
leading  Into  Lorelock  from  tbe  east  saying 
It  was  not  200  feet  wide  and  that  tbe  SUte 
of  Nevada  would  have  to  pay  for  construc- 
tion on  it. 

Such  construction  would  ruin  about  80 
buslneeses  in  Lovelock.  So  you  can  see  what 
danger  there  Is  to  this  community. 

Our  people  would  consider  It  a  great  favor 
as  well  as  duty  for  you  to  oppose  any  such 
rulnotis  plans. 

Thanks  for  yotir  prompt  attention  to  our 
various  requests. 

Cordially  yours. 

Paul  K.  GARDNxm. 

Secretary. 

Humboldt  Countt 
BoABB  or  Commissioners, 
Wlnnemucca.  Nev.,  February  6,  1956. 
Hon.  George  Malone, 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Senator  Malonx:  We  have  this  date 
written  to  Congressman  Vinson  and  Con- 
gressman Sheppard  and  Senator  Chavez  and 
Senator  Stennis.  requesting  that  they  tak" 
no  action  on  those  items  in  the  Presider. 
budget  relative  to  condemnation  or  piu-- 
chase  of  additional  land  in  Humboldt 
County.  Nev.,  for  the  Navy  gunnery  range 
until  they  have  received  recommendations 
from  the  Senate  and  House  Interior  Affairs 
Committee. 

We  are  stire  you  are  cognizant  of  the 
strong  feeling  in  this  county  to  this  addi- 
tional land  grab  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  extreme  hardship  it  would  cause 


to  the  tex  struetxire  of  this  oovmty.  We  ask 
that  you  assist  us  in  this  matter  and  aasure 
you  that  anything  done  on  our  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  everyone  In  Humboldt  County 
will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Board  or  Comrrr  OcntKUBKMfBia 
or  Humboldt  Countt,  Net. 

FkAjnc  SAWnas,  Chnirmmn. 

Clbto  Bewooa,  Member. 

Geobgx  D.  Mklobt,  Member. 

Kkno  Chamb^  or  Commescx, 

Reno.  Nev.,  August  12,  1955, 
Hon.  Gborgx  W.  Malonx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Navy,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station, 
at  Fallon.  Nev.,  proposes  to  withdraw  ap- 
proximately 2  million  additional  acree  of 
Federal  and  privately  owned  lands  in 
Washoe.  Pershing,  and  Humboldt  Counties. 
State  of  Nevada:  and 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  the  above  lands 
will  seriously  affect  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  and  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
agricultural,  grazing,  and  mining  Industries 
of  the  State  of  Nevada:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Reno  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Washoe  County,  Nev.,  urge  the  Honor- 
able George  W.  Malonk.  United  Statee  Sena- 
ator  for  Nevada,  to  endeavor  to  delay  said  ac- 
tion until  the  real  potential  value  of  agricul- 
tural, grazing,  and  mining  properties  in  the 
above  area  be  determined  and  a  public  hear- 
ing be  granted  representatives  of  all  of  the 
said  agricultural,  grazing,  mining,  and  recrea- 
tional interests  affected  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Federal  and  privately  ovmed  lands  in 
Waahoe.  Pershing,  and  Humboldt  CountiesL 
State  of  Nevada. 

The  above  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Reno 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  regular  meeting 
held  on  Tuesday.  Augtist  9.  1955. 

WZLUAM    BruSSARO, 

Secretary-Manager, 

Imtxbmatiomal  AaaoeiATiON 

OF  MAcanvnm. 
8park«  Lodge  No.  709. 
Sparks.  Nev..  August  21.  IBSB. 
Hon.  Geobcx  W.  Malonx. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Bbmatob:  At  a  regular  meeting  of 
Local  705.  I.  A.  of  M..  held  August  10.  1955,  I 
was  instructed  to  write  you  regarding  the 
withdrawal  of  land  In  Humboldt,  Pershing, 
and  Washoe  Counties  of  Nevada  to  be  used 
by  the  Navy  as  an  aerial  gunnery  range. 

A  majority  of  oiu-  membership  are  aports- 
men  who  do  a  good  deal  of  hunting  in  this 
area  and  claim  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  area* 
in  Nevada  for  hunting. 

We  hope  that  you  will  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  retain  this  large  acreage  for  the 
benefit  of  the  miners,  livestockmen.  and 
sportsmen  who  have  used  It  freely  up  to  this 
time. 

With  the  best  personal  regarda.  I  ranain, 
Bespectfully  yours. 

Philip  S.  Dburt. 
Recording  Secretary, 

Reno.  Nev..  July  20, 1955, 
Senator  Ofobcb  Malone. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Suggest  you  investigate  proposed  land 
condemnation  in  Washoe  and  Pershing  Coun- 
ties of  area  approximately  100  by  EO  milee 
for  use  as  naval  gunnery  range,  with  thought 
In  mind  of  destruction  of  deer,  antelope,  and 
upland  game  range  and  inaccessibility  by 
Nevada  sportsmen. 

Washoe  Rod  and  Gun 

Clttb, 
DUAMX  M.  Ramset, 

President. 
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Auouvr  S,  1965. 
Mr.  JoHM  Sakfobo, 

Xeno,  Nev. 

Dkak  Johm:  I  am  enclosing  eoplM  of  th« 
complete  flle  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  2.026,- 
800  acres  Nevada  territory  In  Washoe.  Persh- 
ing, and  Humboldt  Countlea  by  the  Navy  for 
use  as  bombing  range. 

John,  a  prevention  of  the  Navy  withdrawal 
of  this  land  will  put  an  end  to  the  Fallon 
Naval  Air  Station  expansion.  Governor 
Russell,  and  others,  including  the  fish  and 
game  commission  are  opposing  this  land 
withdrawal.  This  matter  Is  of  such  serious 
and  extreme  Importance,  that  I  believe  the 
decision  should  rest  with  the  State  adminis- 
tration and  the  people  of  Nevada. 

When  the  arguments  have  been  weighed 
pro  and  con.  and  the  decision  has  been  made 
by  the  people  of  the  State.  I  will  go  along 
with  them  and  assist  in  any  way  that  I  can. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Gborck  W.  Malone. 
Unitetl  States  Seriator. 

AuctTST  5.  1955. 
Mr.  FaANK  W.  Gaovxs. 

XMrector,  State  of  Nevada  Ftih  and 
Oame  tfOmmiasion.  Reno,  Nev. 
XiKAt.  Fkank:  Relative  to  the  proposed 
Withdrawal  of  2.026.800  acres  of  Nevada  ter- 
ritory in  Washes.  Pershing,  and  Humboldt 
Counties  by  the  Navy  for  use  as  a  bombing 
range.  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  Governor  Russell  and  Mr. 
Callaghan.  which  are  self-explanatory. 

The  situation  Is  of  such  Importance  to  the 
XjOTSlock  and  Fallon  areas  that  I  consider  It 
best  to  put  the  cards  on  the  table  so  that  a 
decision  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  Stale  of 
Nevada  may  be  reached  by  the  State  admin- 
istration and  the  people  themselves.  I  will 
assist  In  any  way  possible  in  carrying  out  the 
program  decided  upon. 
With  beet  wUhes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

GKoacE  W.  Malonx. 
United  States  Senator. 

Reno,  Nev..  July  26.  1955. 
Senator  Gkobcx  Malone. 

Washington,  D.  C  ■ 
Nevada  commission  strongly  opposes  pro- 
posed Navy  withdrawal  consisting  of  2.026.- 
880  acres  in  northern  Washoe,  Pershing,  and 
Humboldt  Counties.  Majority  of  area  con- 
sists of  some  of  Nevada's  best  wildlife  habitat 
for  antelope,  mule  deer,  sage  hen.  and 
chuckars.  Also  some  of  Nevada's  largest 
ranches  and  mining  operations  which,  if 
eliminated,  will  adversely  affect  the  economy 
of  this  part  of  Nevada.  Commission  respect- 
fully urges  that  every  effort  be  made  to  pre- 
vent said  proposed  withdrawal  from  l>elng 
consummated. 

Fbawk  W.  Gboves, 

Director. 

•SNATOB    DECLAEXS    OPPOSITIOIV    TO    HAVT    PLAN 

IN  oinciAi,  pacss  sclkase 
Mr.   MALONE.     Mr.   President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  release  issued 
by  my  office  dated  March  2,  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

March  2.  1956. 

Senator  Georce  W.  Malone  today  in- 
formed Department  of  Defense  and  Navy 
officials  of  his  opposition  to  the  proposed 
acquisition  of  3  million  acres  In  Washoe, 
Pershing,  and  Humboldt  counties. 

During  a  recent  special  trip  to  the  State 
Malone  appeared  before  both  Hotises  of  the 
leglslatiire  to  urge  the  formulation  and  ex- 
pression of  State  policy  in  regards  to  Gov- 
ernment land  withdrawals. 

"With  the  Government  owning  87  percent 
of   the   land   In   Nevada."  said  Malone.   "a 


rsftllstlfl   policy   for   the   future   Is   manda- 
tory." 

Malonr  told  his  SUte  Legislature  that  hs 
was  prepared  to  go  either  way  on  the  issue 
but  that  he  could  not  go  both  ways  and 
stated.  "Nevada  must  make  up  its  mind 
whether  or  not  it  wants  continued  large 
withdrawals  for  military  installations  or  de- 
velopment of  tto  taxable  property  through 
its  livestock,  ranching,  mining,  and  indus- 
tries. 

"Since  this  time  the  State  of  Nevada  has 
expressed  its  poUcy  through  resolutions  by 
both  the  State  assembly  and  a  special  State 
senate  committee,  the  latter  by  an  over- 
whelming 8  to  1  vote. 

"The  decision,  which  has  weighed  In  favor 
of  Nevada's  future  growth  in  mining,  ranch- 
ing, and  industry  against  Immediate  plans 
for  increased  military  payrolls  and  other  ex- 
penditures, has  now  been  made  and  I  will 
further  this  policy  with  every  means  at  my 
disposal. 

"However,  these  two  Important  economic 
policies  In  the  immediate  case  at  hand,  are 
not  incompatible  and  I  am  working  with 
Navy.  Air.  and  Defense  Departments  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  solution  " 

Malokb  stated  "Governor  Charles  Rus- 
sell has  joined  me  in  requesting  the  Air 
Corps,  Navy,  and  the  Army  to  coordinate 
their  aer<al  training  operations  In  the  utili- 
zation of  the  areas  already  withdrawn  for 
such  operations. 

"Particularly  I  have  requested  the  coor- 
dinated Navy  and  Air  Corps  use  of  the  hu«e 
Nellls-Tunopah  bombing  range,  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  air  facllitiss  of  this  kind 
In  the  world. 

"I  have  demanded  reports  on  possible  co- 
ordinated Navy  and  Air  Corps  ulilizatlon  of 
this  range,  which  Is  larger  than  most  east- 
ern States  and  am  convinced  that  both 
branches  can  be  adequately  served  from  this 
area. 

"Although  Joint  Air  and  Navy  reports  Indi- 
cate that  In  combined  flight  use.  supporting 
NellU  Air  Field  would  be  saturated.  I  have 
pointed  out  thU  could  readily  be  overcome 
by  the  reactivation  of  the  huge  Tonopah 
Airbase  for  Navy  use,  at  the  northwest  end 
of  that  range  which  wouiq  be  used  for  re- 
fueling and  temporary  personnel  quarter- 
ing. I  have  long  urged  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  utilize  this  base  to  effect  a  maxi- 
mum realization  of  the  huge  wartime  ex- 
penditures to  develop  this  held. 

"I  am  happy  to  report  that  in  working 
with  the  Department  of  Air  In  this  matter. 
I  have  Just  been  Informed  by  General 
Twining  that  this  Department  would  make 
available  for  Navy  use  at  least  1  million  acres 
in  the  northwest  Nellls-Tonopah  Range 
nearest  the  Tonopah  and  Fallon  airfields  ' 

Malone  followed  this  up  with  a  meeting 
with  Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy.  Raymond 
H.  Fogler;  his  assUtant,  Thomas  Callaghan: 
Adm.  T.  S.  Comb.  Deputy  Chief.  Naval  Operal 
tions  for  Air;  Capt  W.  L.  Davison.  Aviation. 
Shore  Establishment  Branch:  and  Roger 
Fulling.  Director  of  the  Defense  Department 
Office  of  Construction. 

"I  have  been  informed  by  this  group." 
continued  Malone.  "that  the  Navy  will  now 
study  this  area  to  determine  If  this  area 
which  has  been  made  available  will  lend 
itself  to  the  training  programs  planned  for 
the  Washoe,  Humt>oldt,  and  Pershing  County 
area. 

"Since  1947  congressional  policy  has  fa- 
vored a  coordination  of  service  facilities  and 
a  future  uniflcatlon.  The  combined  use  of 
the  Nellls-Tonopah  Range  will  be  a  positive 
step  in  this  direction  and  will  evidence  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  services  Involved. 
"I  will  keep  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  Informed  on  this  latest  development 
and  course  of  action." 

John  Tom  Ross, 
Executive  Secretary  to  Senator 
George  W.  Malone. 


TAX  VALtTH  enrxM  nt  arsa  mavt  bouoht  por 
cunnrrt  rancb 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  the  present 
tax  valuation  by  county  in  the  proposed 
naval  gunnery  range. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Present  Tax  Valuation  rt  Covmrr  ur 
PaoPosEO  Naval  Gunnest   Range 

Washoe  County:  »800.000  to  810  million 
tax  evaluation;  $40,000  (based  on  8800.000) 
actual  taxes  annually. 

Pershing  County:  8380,000  tax  evaluation; 
810.000  actual  taxes  annually. 

Humboldt  County:  8500.000  tax  evalua- 
tion: 812.200  actual  taxes  annually. 

EIGHTIETH     CONCRCSS     PASSED     LAW     TO     UNIPT 
ARMZO  SERVICES 

Mr  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  In  1947. 
which  was  my  first  year  in  the  Senate! 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  253  of  the 
80th  Congress,  which  attempted  to  unify 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States, 
We  all  know  that  for  many  years  the 
armed  services  had  grown  like  Topsy 

We  had  the  First  World  War.  which" 
was  my  particular  war  so  far  as  military 
service  was  concerned.  Then  we  had 
World  War  II.  during  which  I  served 
as  a  special  consultant  to  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  the  subject  of  military  estab- 
li.shments  and  on  strategic  and  critical 
minerals  and  materials.  Then  we  had 
the  third  world  war,  or  the  Korean  police 
action,  during  which  I  served  in  the 
Senate. 

I  liked  ver>'  little  I  saw  done  during 
those  two  wars,  but  that  is  another  sub- 
ject. 

RACH    SERVICE    HAS   SEPARATE   AtR   ARM 

,n^^  **'**  "**''*  ®"  earnest  attempt  Jn 
1947  to  consolidate  the  armed  services 
They  had  worked  at  cross  purposes,  each 
one  of  them  having  its  own  various  uniin 
within  it.  Each  one.  for  example,  had 
its  own  air  unit.  The  Army  had  its  own 
air  unit  and  the  Navy  hai  its  own  air 
unit.  Now  I  understand  that  there  is  an 
air  unit  in  the  Marine  Corps.  I  am 
all  for  those  services,  but  there  are  things 
that  are  just  out  of  this  world  and  that 
should  not  happen  to  any  country. 

NATIONAL    SXCtTRTTT    ACT    OF     lt4T 

World    War    II    demonstrated    with 
startling   clarity   that   the  demands  of 
modern  warfare  called  for  a  far  tighter 
integration  of  all  phases  of  national  ef- 
fort than  was  the  case  in  World  War  I 
In  no  field  of  our  prodigious  wartime  en- 
deavor had  this  need  for  unity  of  effort 
been  more  apparent  than  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Armed  Forces  themselves. 
The  solution  to  this  very  complex  prob- 
lem lay  in  a  plan  of  voluntary  coordina- 
tion among  the  Army.  Navy,  and   Air 
Force.    In  the  face  of  such  widely  dlf- 
feiing  opinions,  it  is  not  strange  that 
over  3  years  elapsed  before  an  acceptable 
solution  was  formulated,  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  was  enacted 
into  law.     This  act  was  admittedly   a 
compromise  between  the  two  extremes  of 
opinion,  but  it  was  regarded  at  the  time 
as  the  most  suitable  basis  upon  which  to 
build  for  the  future.    The  declaration  of 
policy  which  appears  in  section  2  of  that 
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act  is  so  fundamental  to  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  statute  as  to  merit  quoting  it 
at  this  point.    It  reads: 

In  enacting  this  legislation.  It  Is  the  Intent 
Of  Congress  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States:  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
Integrated  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
departmenu,  agencies,  aibd  functions  of  the 
OjTrrnment  relating  to  the  national  secu- 
rity: to  provide  three  military  departments 
for  the  operation  and  administration  of  the 
Army,  the  Na\-y  (including  naval  aviation 
and  the  United  States  Marine  Corps),  and 
the  Air  Force,  with  their  assigned  combat 
and  service  components:  to  provide  for  their 
authoritative  oocrdlnatloii  and  unified  direc- 
tion under  civilian  control  but  not  to  merge 
them:  to  provide  for  the  effective  strategic 
direction  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  their 
operation  under  unifksd  control  and  for  their 
integration  into  an  cJlclent  team  of  land, 
uuval.  and  air  forces. 

An  explanation  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  is  readily  available  to 
anyone  who  is  interested.  I  merely  wish 
to  emphasize  at  this  time  that  the  em- 
phasis was  on  unification  and  coopera- 
tion. 

MEED    ONE    STRONG    AIR   CORPS,    NOT    FOUa 

When  I  say  this.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  most  kindly  approach  to  the 
3  .services,  but  they  have  3  or  4  Air  Corps 
in  the  Armed  Servicer.  We  have  to 
have  air  strength  in  order  to  hit  fast, 
accurately,  and  hard  enough  to  stop  an 
enemy.  But  we  do  not  need  4  Air  Corps; 
we  need  1  Air  Corps. 

I  hope  Congress  will  get  around  to  this 
business  k>efore  very  long. 

The  reason  I  have  brought  it  up  to- 
day is  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
having  a  complete  naval  air  unit  in 
Nevada  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  we  needed  it.  if  they  are  going  to 
operate  separately  from  the  Air  Corps. 

AIR  COBPS  HOLDS  VAST  AREA 

But  the  Air  Corps  already  had  an  area 
90  by  100  miles  in  extent,  nearly  100 
miles  square.  In  Nevada  me  could  put 
several  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
only  way  they  could  be  found  would  be 
if  a  pro.spector  happened  to  run  onto 
them  some  day.  My  State  is  600  miles 
by  400  miles  in  extent,  tn  my  effort  to 
coordinate  the  work,  so  far  as  my  State 
is  concerned.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter 
individually  into  any  quarrel  about  who 
should  do  this  or  do  that,,  but  we  have 
to  have  our  feet  on  the  ground,  and  I 
have  introduced  into  the  Uecorj)  enough 
information  for  the  Senate  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  serious  matter  in  the 
public  lands  States. 

Ala  CORPS  OaCEO  to  share  HtTCX  AREA 
WrrH    NATT 

Therefore.  I  suRgested  to  the  Air 
Cjrps,  knowing  that  they  were  not  using 
all  of  its  area,  that  it  might  set  aside 
a  million  or  more  acres  for  the  Navy. 
Ellowinp  the  Navy  to  keep  what  they  had 
in  the  Black  Rock  Desert  and  in  the  area 
north  of  Fallon  and  the  smaller  areas, 
and  that  the  Air  Coi-ps  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  keep  what  they  had 
in  the  Tonepah  bombing  range. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was 
utilizing  its  area,  and  the  Air  Corps  was 
not.  I  am  sure  there  is  more  land  if 
Uie  Navy  has  to  have  it. 


atob 

I  Invited  Air  Corps  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment representatives  to  my  office  to  talk 
the  matter  over. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  Air 
Corps  and  representatives  of  the  Navy, 
aU  nne  men  and  all  for  this  country, 
left  my  office,  they  agreed  to  sit  down 
and  try  to  work  out  the  problem.  In 
doing  that,  they  will  be  working  to- 
gether in  the  area,  and  it  might  be  the 
start  of  their  working  together  elsewhere 
in  coordinating  their  bombing  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  reactivation  of  the  huge 
Tonopah  Air  Base  for  Navy  use  will  cer- 
tainly enlarge  the  use  of  that  important 
field  and  will  relieve  the  need  for  fur- 
ther withdrawal  of  valuable  rangeland. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
ranges,  the  cattle  and  sheep  ranges,  in 
my  State  and  the  mining  operations 
there.  I  twk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
included  in  the  Rccoro  at  this  point  ex- 
cerpts from  my  report  as  State  engi- 
neer, in  June  of  1932,  as  marked  on  pages 
71  to  82. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  State  Rangc  CoMinsstON 
The  proper  control  and  utUlzatlon  of  the 
public  lands  within  our  State  have  been 
problems  of  major  importance  for  at  least  30 
years,  or  since  the  number  of  livestock  on 
the  open  range  reached  the  point  where  all 
of  the  available  feed  thereon  was  completely 
utilized. 
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The  legislature  created  what  is  known  as 
the  State  range  commission  in  1929  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  and  reporting  to 
the  1931  legislature  the  "principles,  laws  or 
policies  that  should  apply  to  the  grazing 
user  of  the  natural  range  forage  resources 
of  the  publicly  owned  lands  within  Ne- 
vada •  •  •  that  should  prevail  for  the  best 
public  interest."  The  State  engineer  was 
made  a  memtier  of  that  body  by  law.  The 
report  of  this  commission,  dated  March  4. 
1931.  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada follows: 

"The  conunlEsion :  Hon.  F.  B.  Balzar.  Oov- 
emor.  chairman:  Hon.  J.  F.  Shaugbnessy. 
secretary:  Hon.  George  W.  Malone,  State  en- 
gineer, member. 

"CONCLITSIONS 

"1.  That  the  highest  development  of  the 
livestock  industry  of  the  State  is  dependent 
upon  the  proper  use  of  the  public  lands  for 
grazing  purposes. 

"2.  That  such  proper  use  is  only  possible 
to  the  extent  that  a  user  or  users  can  be 
assured  of  the  benefits  from  his  or  their 
particular  range. 

"3.  That  the  present  economic  setup,  in- 
cluding existing  equities  and  Investments, 
must  not  be  disturbed. 


-4.  That  future  prospecting  and  mining, 
and  water  development  for  izrlgatlan  pur- 
poses must  not  be  disturbed. 

"5.  That  any  method  of  range  unit  con- 
trol must  provide  like  protection  to  all  rletat- 
f  ul  users,  regardless  of  the  siae  of  such  units. 

~6.  That  the  taxable  value  of  the  outlyin* 
ranches  used  for  livestock  purposes  la  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  ranee  units. 

"7.  That  If  protection  is  afforded  such 
range  units,  agreements  will  be  made.  In  the 
case  of  more  than  one  user  entitled  to  the 
same  range,  and  that  the  result  wlU  be  the 
building  up  of  the  range  values  in  accord- 
ance with  good  practice. 

"8.  That  If  encroachments  upon  the  legiti- 
mate user  or  tisers  are  prevented,  then 
further  Improvements  will  be  made  upon 
the  ranges,  particularly  the  development  of 
water  for  stock-watering  purposes  upon  the 
winter  ranges,  where  large  investments  for 
this  purpose  are  necessary. 

"9.  That  If  a  method  can  be  foimd  for 
the  protecUon  of  range  unlu  by  legislaUve 
acUon.  aUowing  the  economic  trends  of  the 
industry  to  develop,  it  would  be  unsound  to 
Invite  supervision  of  the  ranges  by  either 
the  Federal  i3overnment  or  StAte,  necessi- 
tatlng  large  expenditures  by  these  agencies 
and  a  corresponding  tax  upon  the  livestock 
Industry. 

"RBOOMiuarDanoirs 

•TTiat  the  present  legislature  should  enact 
such  legislation  poinUng  to  ultimate  con- 
trol of  range  unlu  by  the  user  or  users  ol 
such  range  as  can  properly  be  enforced  un- 
der the  police  powers  of  the  State. 

"It  would  then  follow  that  if  Congress  acts 
fsTorably  on  the  public  domain  committee 
report  to  the  President  in  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral recognition  of  the  State's  method  of 
control  of  the  range,  the  State  legislature 
oould  then  properly  exercise  such  control, 
beyond  the  police  powers  of  the  State,  to 
regulate  the  movement  of  livestock  on  the 
pubUc  domain. 

"report 

"Report  to  the  Legislative  of  the  State  of 
Nevada.  March  4.  1931.  pursuant  to  an  act 
passed  on  March  26.  1929.  creating  the  State 
range  commission  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
vestigating range  conditions.  Section  2  of 
the  act  follows: 

"  'Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
nalssion  to  conduct  a  study  and  Investigation 
to  determine  the  principles,  laws,  or  policies 
that  should  apply  to  the  grazing  use  of  the 
natural  range  forage  resource  of  the  pubUcly 
owned  lands  within  Nevada;  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  that  relationship  between  that 
resource  and  the  economic  structure  of  Ne- 
vada, and  particularly  its  proper  contribu- 
tion to  the  revenues  thereof,  that  should  pre- 
vall  for  the  best  public  interest,  as  well  as  to 
make  public  from  time  to  time  its  findings, 
and  to  foster  and  promote  such  stefw  as  in  ita 
Judgment  are  required  for  the  best  public 
interests  in  this  connection.' 

"Organizations  appearing  before  the  com- 
mission during  the  hearings  held  Include  the 
following : 

"United  States  Forest  Service. 

"Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

"Nevada  Land  and  Livestock  Association. 

"Mine  Operators'  Association  of  Nevada. 

"Bureau  of  Mines. 

"Bankers'  Association  of  Nevada. 

"Nevada  Taxpayers'  Association. 

"Southern  Pacific  CkJ. 

"Western  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

"Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railway  Co. 

"Chambers  of  conunerce  of  various  towns. 

"Other  civic  organizations. 

"These  organizations  were  practically 
tuianimous  In  declaring  that  some  form  of 
range  unit  control  is  necessary,  the  Forest 
Service  indicating  that  if  turned  over  to 
them,  they  would  immediately  devise  aotXM 
method  of  allocating  It  to  Individuals. 
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"BASIS  or  POUCT 

*Tt  U  concluded,  however,  that  any  method 
adopted  must  provide  a  system  or  policy  that 
wUl.  over  a  period  of  years,  develop  along  the 
lollowlng  general  lines: 

"1.  That  the  maximum  taxable  property 
and  biulnesa  revenues  may  be  developed  In 
the  State  through  this  natural  resource, 
pending  the  time  that  the  public  lands  may 
be  taken  up  under  the  regular  land  or  mining 
laws,  with  due  regard  to  the  expense  and 
•fDclency  of  such  system. 

"2.  Tliat  due  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Industry  upon  these  lands  of  little  value,  re- 
quiring as  they  do  in  most  cases  balanced 
winter,  summer,  spring,  and  fall  ranges  and 
ranch  units,  these  economic  units  developed 
over  a  long  period  of  years  must  not  be  upset. 
and  that  any  method  adopted  must  encour- 
age development  along  the  natxiral  trends  of 
the  industry. 

"3.  That  prospecting  and  mining  for  min- 
erals, nonmetalllc  products,  and  other  re- 
sources, or  legitimate  homesteading  of  lands 
where  water  may  be  developed,  either  surface 
or  underground,  for  irrigation  purposes  must 
not  be  Interfered  with  In  any  manner. 

"4.  That  any  method  adopted  must  pro- 
Tide  the  same  protection  for  all  livestock 
units,  regardless  of  the  size  of  such  units. 

"There  are  approximately  55  million  acres 
of  unreserved,  unappropriated  public  domain 
in  Nevada,  in  addition  to  approximately 
6  million  acres  within  the  forest  reserve 
boundaries  and  of  the  unreserved  area.  Oov- 
ernment  reports  show  that  an  average  of  40 
acres  for  a  sheep  unit  and  140  acres  for  a 
cow  unit  are  required  for  grazing  purposes. 
The  low  feed  value  of  these  areas  creates  a 
unique  condition  on  the  Nevada  public  do- 
main that  must  be  met. 

"The  maximum  of  taxable  projierty  and 
business  revenues  can  only  be  developed 
through  the  natural  conditions  surrounding 
the  Industry.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in 
this  State  that  a  livestock  unit  must  consist 
of  a  balanced  summer,  winter,  fall,  and  spring 
range.  The  winter  range  may  consist  all  or 
In  part  of  ranching  property  where  cufflcient 
feed  can  be  raised  to  take  care  of  the  stock 
through  the  winter  season.  These  ranches 
must  be  balanced  against  the  range  units. 

"The  value  of  the  outlying  ranches,  where 
transportation  conditions  make  it  Infeaslble 
to  raise  agricultural  products  for  the  market. 
Is  dependent  upon  the  range  units.  It  Is 
well  known  that  the  taxable  value  of  the 
ranches  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  value 
of  such  range  unit,  and  that  when  any  of 
the  range  is  lost,  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  unit  la  decreased  without  a  decrease  In 
the  Investment,  the  value  of  the  whole  unit 
thus  being  Impaired. 

"The  present  economic  setup  has  been 
brought  about  through  development  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  the  heavy  general 
losses  Incident  to  any  sudden  change  are  to 
be  avoided. 

"The  development  of  the  Industry  for  more 
than  50  years  has  followed  natural  economic 
trends  and  shaped  Itself  to  the  natural  con- 
ditions encountered,  and  this  must  be  recog- 
nised in  any  system  that  may  be  adopted. 

"The  mining  Industry  is  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  present  condition,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  Industries  of  the  State,  and  any 
system  adopted  must  not  Interfere  in  any 
manner  with  prospecting  or  mining  develop- 
ment: or  legitimate  homesteading  of  such 
lands  where  either  underground  or  surface 
water  can  be  developed  In  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  Irrigation  purposes.  Therefore,  any 
system  adopted  along  the  lines  of  providing 
control  of  the  use  of  such  lands  for  grazing 
purposes  should  be  such  that  it  can  be  sup- 
planted by  more  valuable  uses,  such  as  min- 
ing or  Irrigation. 

"The  livestock  Industry.  foUowlng  Its 
natural  economic  trends,  has  developed  vari- 
ous sized  units,  from  a  few  head  of  stock  up 
to  several  thoxisand  sheep  or  cattle  in  one 


unit,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  topo- 
graphic and  economic  conditions.  Any 
method  adopted  must  take  this  situation  into 
account. 

"■nsENcc  coNsn>nD> 
"All  of  this  evidence  has  t>een  carefully 
considered,  together  with  the  experience  of 
the  various  State  departments  having  to  do 
with  range  management.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  policy  with  reference  to  the  use 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  SUte. 

"kANOS    POLICY 

"The  first  use  made  of  the  public  lands  for 
the  ranging  of  livestock  was  begun  more  than 
60  years  ago.  and  at  that  time  no  particular 
system  of  acquiring  either  the  lands  or  the 
control  of  their  use  was  available,  and  none 
was  needed,  since  there  was  enough  range 
for  all  purposes:  but  as  time  went  on  and 
greater  numbers  of  livestock  were  brought 
Into  the  country,  it  t>ecam<^  Increasingly  evi- 
dent that  some  control  was  necessary  for 
the  established  user.  This  was  attempted  In 
various  ways  by  the  users  of  the  range  In 
accordance  with  existing  laws,  which  were 
Improved  or  added  to  from  time  to  time,  but 
in  general  hinged  around  two  methods: 

'1.  Acquiring  ownership  of  all  of  the  avail- 
able land  or  enough  thereof  to  control  stra- 
tegic points,  so  that  any  other  user,  to  make 
efficient  use  of  the  range,  must  l>ecome  a 
trespasser,  with  the  usual  penalty. 

"2.  Owning  or  controlling  the  use  of  all 
of  the  available  water  for  livestock  purposes. 

"Acquiring  ownership  of  land  did  not  prove 
successful  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
Instance  the  land  laws  were  not  sufficiently 
broad  to  allow  land  to  l>e  acquired  In  all  of 
the  necessary  points,  and  In  the  second  place 
too  large  an  investment  was  required.  The 
feed  value  of  the  average  public  land  was  In 
no  way  commen.surate  with  the  cost  of  such 
land,  and  the  taxes  were  too  great  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  livestock  industry  if  all  or  any 
great  amount  of  the  land  to  be  used  for 
grazing  purposes  had  to  be  owned. 

"Controlling  the  use  of  all  of  the  available 
water  was  not  feasible  for  the  reason  that  on 
the  majority  of  the  lands  there  was  enough 
water  to  take  care  of  considerably  more  live- 
stock than  the  range  could  support,  there- 
fore rights  could  be  acquired  on  the  same 
watering  hole  or  spring  by  different  livestock 
organizations,  and  this  could  be  continued 
even  after  there  was  no  available  range,  and 
therefore  led  to  overgrazing  and  range  fights. 

"THE     STOCKWATmiNC     ACT 

"This  condition  caused  the  livestock  In- 
dustry to  cast  about  for  ways  and  means  to 
better  control  range  units,  and  In  1925  led 
to  the  enactment  of  what  Is  known  as  the 
Nevada  Stockwaterlng  Act.  which  provides  In 
general  that  the  amount  of  feed  available 
is  the  criterion  for  the  granting  of  further 
stockwaterlng  rights  Instead  of  the  amount 
of  water,  and  makes  It  mandatory  for  the 
State  engineer  to  discontinue  granting  of 
further  stockwaterlng  rights  when  all  of  the 
available  feed  is  being  utilized  from  the  sub- 
sisting rights,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
unappropriated  water  that  might  be  avail- 
able, and  further  provides  a  penalty  for  wa- 
tering more  than  50  head  of  livestock  more 
than  once  a  season  at  or  within  3  miles  of 
such  subsisting  right  without  the  right  so 
to  do. 

"all  range  trru-izra 
"It  Is  well  known  that  all  of  the  range  has 
been  utilized  In  Nevada  for  at  least  25  years 
and  for  that  length  of  time  any  new  stock 
that  has  been  brought  Into  the  State  have 
merely  displaced,  on  an  average,  a  like  num- 
ber  that   were   already   here   and   have   not 
therefore,   increased    the   taxable   wealth   of 
the  State.     The  Stockwaterlng  Act.  however 
made  It  possible  to  prevent  a  continuation 
of  this  practice  in   the  case  of  all  ranges 
where  grazing  requires  the  use  of  watering 


"narmcnon  pouct  ahd  range  maps 
"Early  In  1927  the  SUte  engineer's  office 
announced  a  policy  of  protection  for  the  user 
or  users  of  any  range  to  the  extent  that  they 
would  be  notified  directly  when  new  applica- 
tions were  made  for  stockwaterlng  rights 
within  the  limits  of  the  range  claimed  by 
them,  so  that  protesu  might  be  filed  by 
them:  and.  also,  that  In  the  hearing  of  such 
protesu  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the  new 
applicant  to  show  that  there  was  range  In 
that  area  not  being  utilized  from  subsisting 
rlghu.  This  policy  U  still  In  effect  and. 
together  with  a  system  of  range  maps  cover- 
Ing  most  of  the  SUte.  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  sUblllzing  range  values. 

"RIGHT    TO    THE    USE    OP   RANGE 

-It  to  evident  that  where  such  large  areas 
are  required  to  support  livestock  unlu  some 
method  must  be  found  that  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  control  of  the  range  use  In  such 
manner  that  it  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
users  to  make  large  investments  In  lands  of 
little  value  In  order  that  the  highest  bene- 
ficial use  of  these  values  may  be  seciired. 
This  has  led  to  a  very  careful  Investigation 
and  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  It 
U  possible  to  provide  a  system  whereby  con- 
trol of  the  use  of  the  range  may  be  acquired 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  right  to  the  use 
of  water,  retaining  the  control  Just  so  long 
as  it  is  put  to  benel\clal  lise.  and  could  be 
lost  by  nonuse  the  same  as  the  right  to  the  '' 
use  of  water. 

"control  nsctssart 
"From  the  evidence  gathered  at  the  various 
hearings  of  the  commission  from  widely 
varied  Interests,  and  from  experience  gained 
through  long  association  with  the  Industry. 
It  Is  practically  a  unanimous  conclusion  that 
some  form  of  control  must  be  exercised  and 
that  range  units  must  be  controlled  and  their 
use  limited  to  certain  users  so  that  there  is 
no  incentive  to  overgraze  the  lands,  but 
that  on  the  other  hand  the  range  values  will 
be  bunt  up  and  developed  In  accordance  with 
good  range  practice  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industry,   the  State,   and   the  Nation. 

"METHODS   or   CONTROL 

•There  are  several  methods  by  which  such 
control  can  be  obuined.  which  warrant  con- 
sideration on  their  merlu   as  to   their  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  operation  In  the  man- 
agement  of  these  lands  of  little  value,  until 
such  time  as  they  may  be  uken  up  under 
the  regular  land  or  mining  laws: 
"1.  Private  ownership. 
"2.  Leasing  system. 
"3.  Federal  supervision. 
"4.  Range  unit  control  through  Bute  leg- 
islation along  the  lines  of  the  Stockwaterlng 
Act    to   establish    control    over    range    uijIU 
without  supervision  by  any  agency. 

•Private  ownership  would  be  the  Ideal  sys- 
tem  If   the   lands   had   sufficient    value   and 
earning    power    to    Justify    such    ownership. 
In  the  first  place,  however.  It  appears  that 
to  bring  about  such  ownership  it  would  be 
necessary  to  reorganize  the  entire  tax  struc- 
ture of  the  State  so   that   lands  could    be 
asee^ned  at   a   very   low   value.    Instead   of   a 
minimum  of  il.25  per  acre  as  exists  at  this 
time,  and  also  that  It  would   be  almost    If 
not  entirely.  Impossible  to  set  a  price  on  such 
lands  low  enough  that  the  livestock  Indus- 
try could  stand  the  extra  Investment.     Fur- 
ther, some  of  the   public   lands   have   very 
great  mineral   value,   far   In  excess  of   their 
«?.    !.        wf'"'*"'^   purposes,   and   It  seemed 
questionable    whether    large    areas    of    such 
low  grazing  value  should  be  allowed  to  paES 
Into    private    ownership    for    that    purpose 
a^one.  with  the  danger  that  prospecting  for 
minerals  might  be  retarded  and.  even  when 
such    minerals    were    found,    the   owners    of 
the  property  might  prevent  development  or 
make    It    so    expensive    that    the    Incentive 
therefor  would  be  Impaired. 
1     .^"  »ea«lng  system  seemed  to  provide  a 
logical  method  to  determine  who  would  be 
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entitled  to  the  use  of  the  grazing  areas. 
However,  that  also  seems  to  be  inadvisable, 
since  any  leasing  system  must  be  predicated 
on  the  value  of  the  lands  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, and  It  would  seem  that  on  lands  of  so 
little  value  it  might  provide  an  extra  load 
that  might  become  very  burdensome.  Leas- 
ing would  also  require  some  kind  of  super- 
vision, and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
earnings  from  such  system  would  pay  the 
supervision  costs. 

"Federal  supervision  along  the  lines  the 
forest  reserve  now  follows  Is  a  very  efficient 
method.  Some  of  the  objectionable  prac- 
tices now  followed  could  probably  be  Ironed 
out  and  made  entirely  satisfactory,  except 
that  the  fees  charged  must  again  be  on  a 
basis  of  what  the  feed  is  worth,  snd  the 
grazing  values  are  so  small  that  It  Is  difficult 
to  fix  a  price  low  enough  not  to  be  burden- 
some. Further,  such  charges  rarely  cover 
the  cost  of  supervision,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment, then,  is  subjected  to  a  continued  ex- 
pense beyond  the  return,  and  the  stockmen 
are  subjected  to  a  continued  charge  which 
they  are  little  able  to  bear  at  this  time  In 
addition  to  the  necessary  expenses  already 
incident  to  their  industry. 

"It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  charge  for  the  grazing  use  of  the 
unreserved  public  domain,  even  through  the 
Middle  West,  but  the  practice  has  been  to 
get  it  taken  up  for  private  use. 

"PTJBLIC    DOMAIN    POLICY 

"The  Government's  policy  for  more  than 
100  years,  relative  to  the  public  domain,  has 
been  to  meet  the  situation  with  proper  land 
and  mining  laws,  so  that  patenU  may  issue 
when  the  land  is  valuable  enough  for  either 
agriculture  or  mining  purposes  to  make  It 
desirable,  allowing  the  public  use  of  such 
land  and  necessary  legulatlon  by  the  State 
until  It  has  been  taken  up  under  the  regular 
land  or  mining  laws,  or  been  reserved  for 
some  specific  purpose. 

"The  policy  of  range  unit  control  through 
State  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  Stock 
Watering  Act  to  esUblish  private  control  over 
range  units,  without  supervision  by  any  pub- 
lic agency  or  making  necessary  ownership  of 
the  land,  reems  to  be  the  most  feasible 
method,  if  it  can  be  properly  worked  out  so 
that  the  range  users  may  have  controlled 
use  of  the  public  lands  for  grazing  purposes 
until  such  time  as  the  land  may  be  Uken  up 
for  mining,  homesteading,  or  other  legiti- 
mate purposes.  Under  such  a  plan  the  users 
would  only  be  putting  out  such  expense  as 
considered  necessary  by  them,  and  providing 
ways  and  means  of  regulating  the  movement 
of  livestock  to  make  the  most  of  the  existing 
posslbilliies. 

"STOCK    water    rights 

"Control  in  the  use  of  the  range  through 
stock  water  rlghu,  as  provided  In  the  stock 
watering  law,  may  now  be  held  In  either  of 
two  ways: 

"1.  Vested  stock  watering  rlghU. 

"2.  Stock  watering  permiu  from  the  SUte. 

"It  is  concluded  by  the  commission  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  initiate  any  legislation 
that  would  upset  the  esUblUhed  situation 
of  range  control  as  esUbllshed  in  this  con- 
nection, and  which  has  received  the  approval 
of  our  State  supreme  court. 

"StTPERVISION    NOT   WEEDED 

"It  is  thought  that  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  project  legislation  be- 
yond providing  a  method  of  esUblishing 
range  control  in  the  user  or  users  of  such 
range.  ThU  would  protect  such  user  or 
users  from  encroachment  by  others  upon 
their  range  uniu  without  the  need  for  super- 
vision by  any  agency,  and  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  work  out  their  own  range  prob- 
lems In  accordance  with  the  most  feasible 
method  of  range  development  poeslble  In  our 
circumsunces. 


"kAMOK  AORXncCMTS  OB  OI»rRICT« 

"It  la  not  the  fact  that  a  range  user  must 
deal  with  other  legitimate  users  of  sucb 
range  uniU  or  make  arrangemenU  to  co- 
operate with  such  users  that  makes  our 
range  livestock  Industry  uncertain — it  Is  the 
fact  that  after  adjustmenu  liave  been 
settled,  as  between  the  rightful  users,  and 
agreemenu  can  be  made  or  grazing  districta 
formed  between  users  to  prevent  overgrazing, 
an  entirely  new  user  may  come  In  under  cer- 
Uin  conditions,  upset  the  arrangement  and 
cause  Improper  use  of  such  range,  forcing 
the  legitimate  users  to  overgraze  the  range 
to  gain  any  use  for  themselves.  Range 
agreemenU  between  users  are  therefore  ren- 
dered useless  until  some  form  of  legislation 
can  be  had  to  prevent  tlielr  subsequent  up- 
setting. 

"property  investments 

"Property  investments  are  the  imporUnt 
thing  in  the  State.  Therefore,  any  legisla- 
Uon  pointing  toward  range  unit  control  by 
the  users  should  Uke  into  account  and  en- 
courage property  investment. 

"water  development 
"If  control  can  be  had  over  Individual 
range  units,  it  is  believed  that  Investments 
will  be  made  on  the  range,  especially  in  water 
development  on  the  winter  ranges,  thereby 
causing  a  more  efficient  use  of  that  area 
with  a  subsequent  increase  In  the  total  range 
values  of  the  State. 

"The  1931  legUlature.  afUr  considering  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  passed  what  has 
since  become  known  as  the  1931  Range  Act. 
which  conforms  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  that:  'Legislation  should  be 
enacted  pointing  to  ultimate  control  of  range 
unlU  by  the  user  or  users  of  such  range  as 
can  properly  be  enforced  imder  the  police 
powers  of  the  SUte.' 

"Section  1  of  the  act  provides: 

"  'SECTION  1.  It  shall  toe  unlawful  to  graze 
livestock  on  any  part  of  the  unreserved  and 
unappropriated  public  lands  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  Sute  of  Nevada,  when  such 
grazing  will  or  does  prevent,  restrict  or  inter- 
fere with  the  customary  use  of  such  land 
for  grazing  livestock  by  any  person  who.  by 
himself  or  his  grantors  or  predecessors,  shall 
have  become  established,  either  exclusively 
or  in  common  with  others,  in  the  grazing  use 
of  such  lands  by  operation  of  law  or  under 
and  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the 
praziers  of  the  region  involved:  Provided, 
That  this  act  shall  not  prohibit  the  grazing 
on  any  part  of  such  public  lands  of  livestock 
owned,  kept  or  used  for  work  or  milking  pur- 
poses by  any  ranch  owner  or  bona  fide  settler, 
for  hU  domestic  use,  as  distinguished  from 
commercial  use.  nor  prohibit  the  grazing  of 
any  livestock  necessary  for  and  used  in  con- 
nection with  any  mining  or  construction 
work  or  other  lawful  work  of  similar  char- 
acter. Customary  or  established  use  as 
graziers,  otherwise  than  under  the  operation 
of  law.  as  herein  used,  shall  be  deemed  to  In- 
clude the  continuous,  open,  notorious,  peace- 
able and  public  use  of  such  range  seasonally 
for  a  period  of  5  years  or  longer  immediately 
prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act  by  the  per- 
son or  his  grantors  and  'or  predecessors  in 
Interest  except  in  cases  where  initiated  with- 
out protest  or  conflict  to  prior  use  or  occu- 
pancy thereof.  It  is  further  provided  that 
any  change  in  such  customary  use  so  esUb- 
llshed shall  not  be  made  hereafter  so  as  to 
prevent,  restrict  or  Interfere  with  the  cus- 
tomary or  esUblished  use  of  any  other  person 
or  persons.' 

"A  penalty  is  provided  for  violation  of 
this  act. 

"This  act  has  since  been  held  constitu- 
tional by  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  Court 
In  a  well-written  decision  by  Hon.  L.  O. 
Hawkins,  in  which  he  says  in  part: 

"  The  legislature  when  enacting  the  1931 
grazing  law  no  doubt  had  in  mind  the  de- 


cisions of  our  Supreme  Cotirt  upon  the  acts 
of  191B   (as  well  as  the  1925  Stock  Grazing 
law).    And  by  the  passage  of  such  measure 
exercised  its  police  powers  to  preserve  the 
peace  upon   the  public  domain  within   iU 
borders,  hoping  thereby  to  bring  sUbillty  to 
a  great  industry  of  our  people.    Their  efforts 
should  not  be  set  at  naught,  tmless  it  clearly 
appears  they  exceeded  their  constitutional 
authority,  or  that  the  act  is  clearly  in  con- 
flict with  Federal  laws  up>on  the  same  matter. 
"  'As  hereinbefore  stated,  every  legislative 
act  Is  presumed   to   be   constitutional   and 
within  legislative  powers.    That  presumption 
should  be  allowed  full  weight  in  considering 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  now  before 
court,  for  we  all  know  and  realize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil  sought  to  be  created  by. 
the  passage  of  that  act.    In  addition  to  the 
hundreds  of  breaches  of  the  peace  committed 
because  of  controversies  over  range  rights 
on  the  public  domain,  some  of  which  have 
caused  loss  of  human  lives,  and  many  pros- 
perous ranch  holdings  have  been  rendered 
almost  valueless  by  unrestricated  grazing  the 
nearby    public    domain;    which    deplorable 
state  of  affairs  will  continue  if  the  act  is 
held   void,   and   most   of   which,   if   not   all, 
will  be  avoided  in  the  future  by  susUining 
and  enforcing  the  said  law. 

"  "There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  lands  in 
question  belong  to  the  SUte  the  legislature 
could  pass  the  Grazing  Act  of  1931.  and  al- 
though it  is  not  the  owner  thereof,  the  people 
of  this  State,  as  well  as  those  of  our  neigh- 
boring SUtes.  are  entitled  to  protection  in 
their  use  and  enjosrment  of  the  grasses  grow- 
ing upon  those  lands.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  exercise  any 
control  over  such  lands,  thereby  assuring  to 
said  users  i>eace  and  protection.  Congress 
not  having  so  acted,  it  seems  to  me  not  only 
the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  States  to  regu- 
late, and  in  proper  cases  prohibit,  the  use 
of  such  lands  to  the  end  they  may  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  most  people  pos- 
sible; ever  having  in  mind  the  supreme  duty 
of  the  SUte  to  preserve  the  peace  within 
its  borders. 

"  'Believing  the  act  constitutional,  as  be- 
ing a  rea&onable  exercise  of  the  police  powers 
of  the  SUte.  that  it  creates  no  right  in  or 
grante  no  privilege  to  those  individuals  com- 
ing within  the  definition  of  "established 
graziers."  that  provision  IV  of  the  act  granU 
unto  plaintiff  the  right  to  injunctive  relief, 
and  that  the  complaint  sUtes  facts  stifficlent 
to  constitute  a  cause  of  action  against  de- 
fendant, it  is  ordered  that  the  demurrer  of 
defendant  be,  and  the  same  is,  overruled.' 

"The  1931  Range  Act,  in  thrf  opinion  of 
livestock  men  familiar  with  Ite  operation, 
doveUils  with  the  1925  Nevada  Stock  Water 
Act  in  that  it  provides  for  the  control  of  the 
range  by  the  customary  users  where  owner- 
ship of  the  right  to  use  the  water  for  stock- 
watering  purposes  does  not  furnish  such 
control.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  water 
available  on  the  winter  ranges.  Snow  is  uti- 
lized as  a  substitute,  and  there  is  no  provision 
for  acquiring  rights  to  ite  use. 

"In  1925  the  Nevada  Stock  Water  Act  was 
passed,  and  sections  2  and  3  of  this  act  pro- 
vide that: 

"  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  one  or  more  persona 
shall  have  a  substitute  right  to  water  range 
livestock  at  a  particular  place,  and  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  utilize  substantially  all 
that  portion  of  the  public  range  readily  avail- 
able to  livestock  watering  at  that  place,  no 
appropriation  of  water  from  either  the  same 
or  a  different  source  shall  subsequently  be 
made  by  another  for  the  purpose  of  water- 
ing range  livestock  in  such  numbers,  and  in 
such  proximity  to  the  watering  place  first 
mentioned,  as  to  enable  the  proposed  appro- 
priator  to  deprive  the  owner  or  owners  of 
the  existing  water  right  of  the  grazing  use 
of  said  portion  of  the  public  range,  or  to  sub- 
sUntially  interfere  with  or  impair  the  value 
of  such  grazing  use  and  of  such  water  right. 
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"  "Sic.  3.  Before  approving  any  application 
for  the  right  to  us«  wat«r  for  watering  Uve- 
ttocJc,  the  State  engineer  shall  detemUne.  by 
examination  on  the  ground  or  otherwise,  that 
the  right  and  uae  appUed  for  will  not  contra- 
vene the  policy  of  aectlon  2  of  this  act.  If 
he  shall  determine  that  the  right  applied 
for  will  contravene  such  policy,  he  must  re- 
ject the  application.  If  the  water  applied 
for  shall  be  along  the  course  of  or  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  an  established  or  cus- 
tomary driving  route  for  moving  livestock 
from  one  range  to  another,  the  State  engi- 
neer may  reject  the  application  even  Lf  no 
previous  right  shall  exist  for  any  portion  of 
such  water,  if  he  shall  determine  that  such 
water  will  best  subserve  the  public  Interests 
by  being  reserved  for  the  watering  of  live- 
stock while  so  being  driven  along  such  cus- 
tomary driving  route." 

"A  penalty  is  provided  for  violation  of  this 
act. 

"Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Nevada  has  held 
this  act  constitmional. 

"The  Range  Act.  the  Stock  Water  Act.  and 
the  work  of  this  ofllce.  in  connection  with 
range  control,  are  aimed  at  control  of  the 
range  by  the  customary  users  without  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  State,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmental, or  the  users  of  such  range. 

"The  Colorado  law  goes  much  further  and 
provides  for  adjudication  of  the  range,  first 
as  between  sheep  and  cattle,  and  second  in 
designating  the  niunber  of  either  kind  of 
livestock  that  any  one  user  may  have  on  any 
range  used  in  common.  Legislation  of  this 
character  may  very  well  form  another  step  in 
our  progress  in  range  control  when  ovir  leg- 
islature may  Judge  that  we  ready  for  it. 
This  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
water  adjudications  are  now  handled, 
through  the  State  engineer's  office,  at  a  min- 
imum of  expense,  and  the  decisions  made 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  district  court  for 
review,  as  in  the  case  of  applications  for  per- 
mit to  appropriate  water. 

"The  State  engineer,  acting  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  range  commission,  has  as- 
sisted in  organizing  several  range  districts. 
as  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  range  com- 
mission to  the  1931  legislature,  which  are 
located  for  the  most  part  In  the  winter 
range  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
where  water  docs  not  control  the  range  and 
where  they  must  rely  in  a  large  measure  on 
the  1931  act. 

•*H.  R.  11818,  known  as  the  Colton  bill, 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  take  over  at  his  discretion  any 
or  all  of  the  unreserved  and  unappropriated 
lands,  provide  for  their  supervision,  and 
charge  what  he  considers  the  feed  is  worth 
for  range  purposes  under  leases.  This  bill 
was  introduced  by  Hon.  Don  Colton.  Con- 
gressman from  Utah. 

•The  State  engineer  appeared  before  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  in  Washington 
D.  C,  May  17.  1932.  and  testified  in  regard' 
to  Nevada's  position  on  any  national  legis- 
lation relative  to  control  of  the  public  do- 
main, and  later  submitted  a  brief  which  is 
Included  In  the  published  hearings  (on  p  32) 
on  H.   R.   11816.  May  3  to  June  2.   1932. 

"The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
made  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Lands  at 
that  time  follow: 


"  'COIfCLtTSIONS 

-'1  That  of  the  180  million  acres  of  un- 
appropriated unreserved  public  domain  In 
the  11  Western  States.  55  million  acres  or  30 
percent,  are  Included  in  Nevada:  and  that  of 
the  Sa  million  acres  of  the  remaining  un- 
Burveyed  territory  in  this  area.  22  million 
acres,  or  42  percent,  are  located  within  Ne- 
vada: and  that  90  percent  of  the  area  of  the 
State  Is  drained  Into  lakes  and  "sinks"  lo- 
cated entirely  wltliin  the  SUte. 

"  2.  That  Nevada  being  the  sixth  largest 
cute  In  the  Union  ^70  milUon  acresj .  has  less 


population    (01.000)    and  the  least  taxable 
ixroperty   ($208  million)    of  any  SUte. 

"  '3.  That  due  to  such  widely  varied  condi- 
tions, from  absolutely  barren  areas  In  the 
Great  American  Desert  through  Nevada  to 
the  short-grass  country  in  States  of  greater 
rainfall,  with  elevations  ranging  from  below 
sea  level  to  more  than  10.000  feet  above, 
with  climate  ranging  from  50*  below  zero  in 
winter  to  130*  above  in  summer  in  dlfTerent 
areas,  that  no  one  method  of  range  control 
will  fit  all  conditions,  making  it  absolutely 
essential  to  follow  long  adopted  policies  in 
local   areas. 

"  •4.  That  some  regulation  Is  both  neces- 
sary and  desirable. 

"  '5.  That  such  regulation  can  be  brought 
about  by  "operation  of  law"  protecting  the 
"customary  user."  through  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Nevada  statutes,  without  addlUonal 
expense  to  the  Government,  and  very  little 
to  the  range  user,  and  that  any  system 
adopted  must  recognize  agreemenu  made  in 
associations  or  districts  composed  of  actual 
users  of  such  rangelands. 

"  "6.  That  the  long-esUblished  policy  of 
the  Government  U\  relation  to  the  public 
lands  should  be  continued,  pas.sing  the  lands 
into  the  hands  of  the  legitimate  users  of 
such  lands,  on  the  payment  of  nominal  fllicg 
fees. 

"  '7.  That  on  lands  ruch  as  those  Included 
In  the  Nevada  area  where  Government  rec- 
ords show  that  It  requires  140  acres  to  sup- 
port a  "cow  unit"  1  year,  and  40  acres  for  a 
"sheep  unit."  any  charge  made  comparable 
with  the  value  of  the  feed  upon  such  lands 
would  not  pay  for  its  supervision. 

"•8.  That  adequate  watershed  protection 
will  be  had  when  the  "customary  user  "  of 
the  range  is  allowed  to  protect  such  range 
by  "operation  of  law."  and  can  build  up  and 
protect  his  range  in  accordance  with  good 
practice.  Where  the  range  is  protected  the 
watershed  protection  is  automatically  Uken 
care  of. 

•  -9.  That  the  Stock  Oraalng  Act.  allowing 
the  location  of  040  acres  where  no  water  l« 
found,  should  be  repealed,  since  that  amount 
of  acreage  is  of  no  practical  value,  and  only 
allows  unscrupulou-s  individuals  to  locate 
such  homesteads  Inside  of  range  unlu  already 
established  and  built  up.  thereby  forcing  the 
'  customary  user"  to  buy  the  homesteads. 

"  '10.  That  principles  and  policies  of  "range 
control"  adopted  by  law.  by  any  SUte.  regu- 
latlng  the  movement  of  livestock  upon  the 
public  lands  for  the  protection  by  law  of  the 
users  of  such  lands  must  be  recognized  then 
such  laws  are  not  discriminatory  between 
the  SUtes.  thereby  recocnlzlng  associations 
or  districts  made  up  of  owners  of  established 
units."  operating  at  no  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  very  httle  to  themselves.  It  to 
concluded  that  any  method  setting  up  a  new 
system  of  charges  in  this  connection  at  »hto 
time  would  be  unwise. 

**  *«»CO»«MKm)ATIOWS 

*"rpat  any  public-land  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  recognize  policies  and  methods 
adopted  by  State  law  regulaUng  the  move- 
ment of  livestock  on  the  public  domain  that 
are  not  discriminatory  between  the  Sutes 
"  *2.  That  the  cperation  of  any  method 
inaugurated  by  the  Congress,  providing  ior 
supervision  of  such  public  lands,  should  be 
made  optional  with  the  SUte  Involved  or 
with  associations  or  dlstrtcu  made  up  of  the 
esubllshed  users"  of  such  rangelands.'  " 

ISauX    OF    WTTHDaAWIKO    PTTBUC    LAMM    COITLD 
BEACH  WIDE  SCOPE 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  want- 
edto  put  this  matter  before  the  Senate 
because  it  may  be  that  the  withdrawal  of 
large  areas  from  pubUc-Iands  SUtes  on 
the  theory  that  most  of  the  areas  were 

^0.-^7^!'°'°':^  "V"^-  ^°^d  develop  into 
more  than  a  local  situaUon. 


That  Is  the  reason  why  I  emphasize 
that  the  people  of  Nevada  for  approxi- 
mately a  century  have  utilized  every  acre 
of  public  lands,  and  If  there  were  any  way 
in  the  world  to  obtain  a  patent  to  those 
lands,  they  would  have  done  so. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  recent  return  to 
Nevada.  I  rode  for  a  week  with  cattlemen 
in  southeastern  Nevada.  Every  once  In 
a  while  I  get  away  from  Washington.  I 
have  a  httle  quarter  horse,  and  I  ride 
with  a  man  who  runs  700  or  800  head  of 
cattle.  A  cow  unit  requires  140  acres. 
A  person  can  ride  30  miles  and  if  he  finds 
20  head  of  cattle  he  is  doing  pretty  welL 
That  Is  the  way  feed  Is  utilized  In  the 
public  lands  of  the  11  We.stern  States. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  harvesting  feed. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  thought  the 
question  was  serious  enough  to  take  it  to 
the  Senate  to  explain  it. 


NAACP  AND  LUCY  CASE 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  March 
4. 1958.  entitled  "NAACP  and  Lucy  Case." 
The  New  Orleans  Item  is  one  of  the 
most  liberal  newspapers  in  the  South. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiid, 
as  follows : 


Tactics     Rousi    Rcsentment— NAACP    amd 
LCCT   Casb 
The  National  Assocl.itton  for  the  Advafice- 
ment  of  Colored  People  has  proved  a   poor 
stage  manager  in  the  Autherlne  Lucy  case. 

What  sympathy  Autherlne  Lucy  might  have 
had  as  an  individual  seeking  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  has  been  largely  lost 
for  Autherlne  Lucy,  the  NAACP's  pawn  in 
its  Alabama  court  campaign. 

Prom  the  moment  this  26-yer\r-old  Bir- 
mingham woman  was  escorted  by  NAACP 
offlclals  to  register  at  Alabama  University, 
her  every  act  has  seemed  plainly  contrived 
to  fit  this  organization's   Uctlcs. 

And  the  NAACP  s  tactics  have  been  arro- 
gant enough  to  anger  even  those  Southcrnera 
like  William  Faulkner.  Mlssls.'lppl's  Nobel 
prize-winning  author,  who  has  long  pleaded 
the  Negro's  case  aguinit  discrimination. 

"I  was  against  compulsory  segregation.  I 
am  Just  as  strongly  against  compulsory  in- 
tegration." Faulkner  said  Thursday.  "Firstly, 
of  course,  from  principle.  Seondly.  because 
I  don't  believe  compulsion  will  work." 

The  NAACP  gave  the  university  trustees 
ground  for  expelling  MUs  Lucy  when  It  filed 
in  her  name  a  suit  containing  the  ridiculous 
charge  that  the  university  officials  had  con- 
spired against  her. 

Though  evidently  they  realized  their  error 
and  withdrew  the  accusation  that  President 
Carmlchael  and  the  university  administra- 
tion "intentionally  permitted  persons  to 
mill  about  on  the  campus"  to  simulate  "an 
air  of  riot,  disorder  and  rebellion  "  as  an 
excuse  for  refusing  to  allow  her  to  attend 
classes,  the  damage  was  done. 

The  charge  was  simply  absurd  In  the  light 
or  Dr.  Carmlchaels  statements  and  actions 
throughout  the  whole  affair,  and  lU  Insincer- 
ity showed  too  plainly. 

The  NAACP-s  next  action— whUklng  their 
controversial  student  away  to  New  York  by 
the  next  plane— was  another  affront  to 
Southerners  who  bitterly  resent  Northern 
masterminding. 

.Jl^!"  °.^'^  *""  ****  NAACP  outsmarted  It- 
self in  this  case,  by  Its  own  Intolerance  and 
unreasonableness  It  has  endangered  the 
very  cause  of  tolerance  It  professes  to  serve. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
Therefore  I  move.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  6, 1956,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION^ 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  5  (legislative  day  of  March 
2>,1956: 

Vttmo  States  Cnctrtr  Jitdcc 

SUnley  N.  Barnes,  of  Cnllfomia.  to  be 
United  States  circuit  Judge,  ninth  circuit, 
vice  William  B.  Orr.  retired. 

United  States  Pijblic  Health  Sekvicc 
Leonard  Andrew  Scheele.  of  Michigan,  to 
be    Surgeon    General    of    the    United    States 
Public  Health  Senrlce  for  a  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  i,  lO.lG 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  R.  Paul  CaudiU,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Memphis.  Tenn..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee 
for  our  Nation,  and  for  those  used  of 
Thee  to  make  our  land  a  goodly  heritage. 
Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  and  those  who  represent 
us  In  Conpress  and  In  other  places  of 
public  trust. 

Help  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
thincs  that  differ,  and  to  know  that  the 
perils  that  confront  the  world  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  scourge  of  materialism  that 
has  invaded  every  realm  of  our  existence. 

Forgive  us  of  our  failure  to  live  in 
accord  with  the  teachings  of  Thy  word, 
and  so  transform  our  lives,  we  beseech 
Thee,  in  all  their  ways,  that  we  may  be- 
come effective  instruments  of  freedom 
and  peace  for  all  mankind.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  we  pray.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. March  2,  1956.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Ast.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  500)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  participating  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes."  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Andkrsom.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
OMahohky,  Mr.  Millikxh,  and  Mr. 
Watkins  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


UPPER  COLORADO  RTVER  PROJECT 
Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  formally  thank  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  honorable  body  who  last 
Thursday  supported  by  his  vote  the  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project.  I  am  sure  that  while  ex- 
pressing my  personal  appreciation  I  also 
express  the  thanks  of  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  who  represent  the  States 
of  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  sev- 
eral of  whom  sponsored  similar  bills. 
Also.  I  am  happy  to  convey  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  this  area,  many  of  whom 
have  sent  messages  of  appreciation  to 
me  since  the  House  passage  of  thLs  bill. 
In  particular  I  desire  to  express  to  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  the 
gratitude  of  those  of  us  representing  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  States.  We 
understand  fully  that  it  was  their  sup- 
port and  cooperative  helpfulness  that 
meant  so  much  in  the  successful  outcome 
of  this  struggle. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  H.  R.  3383, 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project  bill, 
received  the  strongest  bipartisan  support 
ever  given  to  so  large  a  reclamation 
project — this  particular  project,  accord- 
ing to  my  Information,  being  one  of  the 
largest  If  not  the  largest  single  reclama- 
tion authorizing  bill  to  ever  come  before 
this  body. 

The  vote  on  the  legislation  is  indica- 
tive of  this  bipartisan  support,  as  well  as 
the  unlversahty  of  the  nationwide  ap- 
proval of  this  program.  On  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle,  136  voted  for  pas- 
sage. 11  paired  for  passage,  63  voted 
against  passage,  9  paired  against  pas- 
sage, and  12  were  absent  and  not  re- 
corded. Thus.  67  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats voted  or  paired  In  support  of  the 
measure  and  33  percent  were  opposed. 
If  consideration  Is  given  to  total  House 
membership,  then  64  percent  of  the 
Democrats  were  shown  to  be  favorable. 
On  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  120 
Republicans  voted  for  passage,  1  paired 
for  passage,  73  voted  against  passage.  3 
paired  against  passage,  and  5  were  ab- 
sent and  not  recorded.  Thus,  61  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  voted  or  paired 
in  support  of  the  measure  and  39  per- 
cent were  opposed.  If  consideration  is 
given  to  total  House  membership,  then 
60  percent  of  the  Republicans  were 
shown  to  be  favorable. 

As  stated  In  the  beginning,  this  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  successful  bi- 
partisan approach  to  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant domestic  problems — reclamation 
and  water-resource  development. 

Again,  my  sincere  personal  thanks  to 
those  who  were  able  to  support  the  bilL 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarics  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  first  day  of  the  32d  year  in 
the  Congress  for  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  I  know  not  only  Republi- 
cans but  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  heartily  endorse  what  our 
President  has  written  to  our  dear  friend, 
Joe  Martin,  when  he  said : 

You  have  come  to  represent  the  truly 
American  character  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem— party  integrity,  responsibility  and 
loyalty,  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  an 
earnest  recognition  that  In  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  security  of  the  Republic  and 
of  all  Americans,  there  must  be  a  biparti- 
san unity  which  in  Its  spirit  and -expression 
overrides  all  party  differences. 

We  all  salute  our  dear  friend,  the  mi- 
nority leader  on  this  happy  occasion 
and  wish  him  many,  many  years  of 
health,  happiness  and  continued  useful 
service  to  his  beloved  country. 

The  complete  text  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's letter  follows: 

The  Whtte  House. 
Washington,  March  3,  1956. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Joe:  Tomorrow  you  celebrate  your 
31st  anniversary  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
With  all  your  friends  and  associates,  with 
all  who  know  you  as  citizen  and  legislator. 
I   Join   In   warm   congratulations. 

Through  your  years  of  national  service, 
you  have  come  to  represent  the  truly  Ameri- 
can character  of  the  two-party  system — 
party  Integrity,  responsibUlty,  and  loyalty, 
on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  an  earnest 
recognition  that  in  all  matters  concerning 
the  security  of  the  Republic  and  of  all 
Americans,  there  must  be  a  bipartisan  unity 
which  In  its  spirit  and  expression  overrides 
all  party  differences. 

On  this  occasion  I  should  like  to  add  a 
deeply  personal  wish  which,  I  am  sure,  is 
shared  by  millions — that  for  many  years  to 
come  you  will  continue  greatly  to  serve  your 
district,  your  party,  and  all  America. 
As  ever, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reelection  of  a  Member  of  Congress  again 
and  again  is  a  great  tribute,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  he  rarely  imderstands 
but  one  which  is  fully  understood  by  the 
electorate.  The  people  whom  Joe  Mar- 
tin represents  appreciate  his  honesty, 
his  character,  his  Americanism,  and  his 
faithfulness  to  duty,  and  it  is  natural 
that  they  demand  his  continued  service  - 
in  their  interest.  That  is  why  our  be- 
loved colleague  has  served  so  many  years 
With  little  likelihood  that  he  will  cease  to 
be  reelected  for  years  to  come. 

We  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  know  him  love  him  and  are  proud  to 
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be  associated  with  him.  He  has  the  (jual- 
ities  which  win  men  to  him  and  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all.  regardless  of 
politics.  He  is  straightforward  in  his 
dealings,  he  is  without  maUce  or  vin- 
dictiveness.  he  is  kindly  axKl  at  the  same 
time  firm,  he  is  a  man  with  vision  and 
possesses  a  political  sense  that  has  rarely 
been  matched  by  anyone. 

Such  a  public  servant  is  an  Inspiration 
to  all  who  work  with  him  and  rouses  a 
determination  in  each  of  us  to  serve  our 
constituents  with  more  zeal  and  fidelity 
than  ever  before;  it  promotes  loyalty  to 
our  own  convictions  as  Americans  doing 
our  best  to  serve  our  country.  We  salute 
Joe  Martin  on  this  anniversary  of  his 
31  years  of  service,  and  with  grateful 
hearts  wish  him  well  in  the  days  to  come 
and  many  more  years  of  continued  serv- 
ice In  the  cause  of  good  govei-nment  and 
the  fight  for  the  standards  of  American- 
Ism  we  are  all  so  proud  to  defend. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
Xor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Member  who  carries  the  greatest  weight 
In  the  Congress,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  concratulations  to  the  minority  lead- 
er, and  to  the  Speaker  on  their  respective 
anniversaries.  There  are  about  30  years 
and  over  100  pounds  separating  us.  but 
nonetheless  I  would  like  to  record  as  one 
of  the,  shall  I  say,  "baby"  Members  of 
the  House,  my  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  many  courtesies  and  kind- 
nesses which  Joe  Martin  has  extended 
to  me,  although  I  am  of  the  opposite 
party.  I  know  I  speak  the  feeling  of  all 
of  our  younger  Members  who  are  very 
grateful  to  him.  We  felicitate  him  on 
this  occasion  although  I  am  sorry  we 
cannot  wish  his  party  success. 

Turning  now  to  our  beloved  Speaker. 
Mr.  Sam  Raybcrn,  may  I  throw  my 
bulk  Into  words  of  affection  and  grati- 
tude for  his  44  years  of  service  to  the 
House  and  the  country. 

Both  the  present  Speaker  and  the  for- 
mer Speaker  stand  as  preeminent  ex- 
amples of  patriotism. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenuin  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  myself 
personally,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  I  want 
to  jom  In  the  words  of  preetln?c  that  are 
being  extended  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  friend,  who  today  be- 
gins his  32d  year  in  the  Congress. 

Also  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  I  am 
8ure  all  Members,  I  want  to  extend  my 
greetings  and  congratulations  for  his 
long  service  to  our  distinguished  Speaker 
who  today  begins  his  44th  year  of  out- 
standing service  in  this  body. 

Mr.  RATBURjt  came  to  the  Congress  on 
March  4,  1913,  as  a  young  man.  He  has 
served  continually  in  this   body   since 


that  time.  He  is  the  dean  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  served  as  Speaker  longer 
than  any  man  in  history.  If  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  only  two  other  Members 
in  the  history  of  this  House,  Joe  Cannon 
and  Adolph  Sabath,  have  held  member- 
ship in  this  great  body  longer  than  he. 
We  salute  today  S.uf  Ratburn  and  Jot 
MARTnr,  two  of  the  greatest  living  Amer- 
icans. I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  all  Members  of  the  Hoiise  when 
I  wish  for  them  many  more  happy  and 
useful  years  among  us. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqxxest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  untn  I 
arrived  heie  today  I  did  not  realize  that 
our  very  able  minority  leader  and  twice 
Speaker  had  reached  the  32d  milestone 
in  his  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; all  of  which.  I  suppose.  Is  simply  to 
say  that  time  does  fly  and  the  years  slip 
by. 

I  well  recall  coming  here  as  a  much 
younger  man.  Twenty-two  years  ago 
does  seem  like  a  long  time,  yet  Joe  was 
here  10  years  before  I  arrived.  There 
were  not  very  many  of  us  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  when  I  pot  here,  and  I  learned 
very  early  to  look  to  him  for  guidance, 
assistance,  and  advice.  Like  others,  I 
found  I  had  a  good  counselor  and  friend, 
one  always  seekin;.'  to  be  helpful. 

So.  Joe.  I  want  to  speak  my  word  of 
commendation  for  your  magnificent  rec- 
ord here  and  wish  you  many  more  happy 
years  of  service 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would  like  to  feUci- 
tate  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
twice  our  distingui.shed  Speaker,  now  our 
floor  leader — and  Speaker  again  prob- 
ably. 

I  have  served  with  him  longer  than 
all  but  a  very  few  Members  of  the 
House.  I  always  have  been  impressed 
with  his  tremendous  love  of  coimtry,  his 
love  and  respect  for  people  who  have 
served  their  country  and  their  State  In 
politics.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  his 
great  ability  as  a  legislator,  a  parha- 
mentarlan,  and  his  power  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  watched  him  here  In  the  House  go 
step  by  step  up  to  the  position  of  Speak- 
er. One  thing  that  has  always  im- 
pressed me  Is  that  members  of  the  press 
publicly  and  privately  have  always  said 
that  Jot  Martln  is  absolutely  Incor- 
ruptible. 

I  wish  for  him  manj^  many  happy 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress  or  serv- 
ing the  country  in  any  capacity  he 
wishes.  He  has  many  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  he  Is  just  as  fond 
of  the  Democrats  as  he  Is  of  the  Repub- 
licans.   I  include  Uie  following  citation 


presented  at  the  big  Republican  dinner 
at  Boston  last  year  of  nearly  5.000 
people: 

Joszra  W.  ICABTnf .  Jr. 

Tour  life  Btory  la  the  American  story: 

A  newsboy  at  7.  you  became  the  owner  of 
the  newspaper  before  jrou  were  25. 

Aa  a  young  man.  choaen  by  your  neighbors 
to  repreaent  them  In  the  general  cotirt  of 
our  Commonwealth:  6  years  later  elected  by 
yuur  district  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  where  you  have  continuously  served 
since  1035 — a  shining  record  of  one  prophet 
who  was  honored  and  Uuatad  by  those  who 
knew  him  best. 

Minority  leader  of  our  party  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  twice,  when  our  party 
came  to  power.  Speaker  of  the  House;  In  both 
these  hlrh  offices  dlschartrlng  your  dxrtlea 
with  a  sure  and  skilled  mastery. 

Chosen  by  Wendell  Wlllkle  to  manage  his 
fallant  campaign  fur  the  Prealdency  in  1040. 

With  force,  fairness,  and  dlicnlty.  you  hava 
presided  over  every  RcpubUcan  National  Con- 
vention since  1940. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  by  this  title  we  shall  al- 
ways think  of  you.  you  are.  indeed,  our  Re- 
publican rock— let  the  tem()e8t  rage  and  the 
waves  dash  high,  you  stand  firm,  unshaken, 
and  foursquare. 

To  young  men  your  career  will  always  tell 
the  American  story  at  lU  best:  the  avenue 
to  public  service  at  the  highest  level  la  al- 
ways open  to  thoae  whose  greatest  asseU  He 
within  themselves. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKl-Jt.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  JostPii  W.  Mar- 
rnt.  Jr.,  of  Ma.ssachu.sctts.  Is  celebrating 
the  completion  of  31  consecutive  years  In 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  There  is 
no  need  to  recount  here  his  outstanding 
record  of  accomplishment  over  the 
years. 

All  of  us— his  colleagues— are  familiar 
with  the  distinguished  service  he  has 
rendered  to  the  people  of  his  dl.ttrlct 
and  to  the  Nation.  The  voters  of  the 
14th  Ma-ssachu.setts  Congressional  Dis- 
trict certainly  recognize  that  they  have 
an  outsunding  man  as  their  Repre- 
sentative In  Wa-shington.  Not  many  of 
us  .stay  in  the  good  graces  of  our  home 
folks  for  as  long  as  Joe  has. 

The  American  people  regard  Jot  Ma«- 
TiK  as  one  of  their  moet  illustrious 
statesmen.  He  has  devoted  most  of  his 
adult  life  to  the  work  of  this  Hou.se,  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  enabling  us  to 
discharge  our  re.sponsibUities  as  Mem- 
bers with  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  It 
is  well  known  that  our  President,  Dwight 
p.  Eisenhower,  considers  Jot  Martiw  to 
be  one  of  the  most  able  and  astute  men 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  in  the 
field  of  public  affairs.  All  of  us  will  echo 
that  sentiment. 

No  higher  tribute  can  we  pay  to  a  man 
than  that  he  contributes  mightily  to  the 
betterment  of  his  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintains  the  esteem  In 
which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues,  and 
many  friends  and  acqualnUnces.  May 
Jot  Martin  continue  to  be  with  us  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
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dress  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  our  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu-setts  IMr.  Martin], 
on  tlie  beginning  of  his  32d  year  of  dis- 
tinguished service  in  this  House.     It  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  one  of  his 
own  delegation  to  express  these  senti- 
ments and  to  say  also  how  proud  we  peo- 
ple of  Mas&achu>etts  are  of  Jos  Martin. 
I  want  to  thank  him  pe.^-son&Uy  for  the 
many  courtesies  he  ha6   shown  to  me 
as  a  recent  Member  of  that  delegaUon. 
I  may  also  add.  Mr.   Speaker,   that 
Massachu.«etts  is  proud  to  have  in  its 
delegation  both  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  of  tliis  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.     Ma.ssachusetls       reveres 
both  of  these  pentlcmen.  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr  ,  and  the  Honor- 
able  John    W.    McCormaoc.     We   wish 
them  both  many  years  of  happiness  and 
service. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objectlont 
Mr  SCHENCK  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
the  great  privilege  and  high  honor  to 
represent  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  This  morning  we  have  a 
ver>-  fine  group  of  ladies  begmninp  their 
visii  with  us  in  Washington.  They  are 
here  because  they  are  deeply  intere.sted  in 
the  afTairs  of  their  Federal  Government. 
They  want  to  know  how  It  works  and  how 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  are  doing  our 
Job.  Along  with  my  distirjmished  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the 
Seventh  District  of  Ohio  IMr.  Brown  1. 
It  was  our  privilege  to  have  76  of  these 
line  people  at  breakfast.  These  folks 
will  attend  a  number  of  important  meet- 
ings. Tliey  win  see  the  Congress  In  ac- 
tion. They  will  see  many  places  of 
tpecial  and  historic  Interest.  And  when 
they  go  back  home  they  cannot  help  but 
be  more  interested  in  our  national  af- 
fairs and  they  will  be  determined  to  do 
their  job  as  citizens. 

At  our  breakfast,  our  very  able  and 
d  stinculshed  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Mar- 
tini, made  very  fine  remarks  and  was 
appropriately  honored  by  our  group  at 
the  begiiuiing  of  his  32d  year  of  out- 
standing service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

So  we  of  Ohio,  and  particularly  these 
76  Individuals  who  were  at  breakfast  to- 
gether this  morning,  want  to  add  our 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  many 
more  years  of  good  health,  happiness, 
and  service  to  our  great,  distinguished, 
and  beloved  minority  leader  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Martin  1. 
Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  I  was  motoring  through  New 
England.  I  stopped  to  refuel  at  a  gas 
station  near  Fall  River,  Mass.  As  the 
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attendant  performed,  I  oi^aged  h^tti  in 
conversation. 

*T  am  from  Washington."  I  said,  "I 
bet  you  know  Speaker  Jot  Martih." 

•Yes.  siree."  replied  the  attendant 
with  a  big  smile.  "Hereabouts,  nearly 
everybody  knows  Joe.  I  am  a  Democrat 
tnit  I  alwa.vs  vote  for  him." 

Before  I  cotild  say  another  word,  the 
attendant  continued: 

•And  I  will  tell  you.  mister,  what 
makes  Joe  chck.  He  is  honest,  he  is 
friendly,  he  knows  the  score,  and  he  is 
just  as  plam  as  an  old  ahoe." 

This  testimony  registered  with  me  and 
it  comes  to  mind  forcefully  today  as  we 
salute  Jot  Martin  on  his  S2d  anniver- 
sary as  a  Member  of  this  House. 

My  good  f  nend  and  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [  Mr  Tu»nn,- 
TYl  told  us  a  few  minutes  ago  of  his  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  Joe  because  of 
his  many  kindnesses  to  him.  a  new 
Member.  Joe  is  that  way  with  every- 
body. He  has  been  my  loyal  friend  and 
wise  counselor  e\-er  since  I  came  to 
Capitol  Hill,  a  young  secretary,  during 
Joes  first  year  as  a  Member.  I  first  ran 
for  the  House  in  1940  and  he  came  to  my 
district  to  plead  for  my  election.  Ever 
since  he  has  been  son  of  a  congressional 
father  and  day  after  day  in  my  service 
In  the  House  his  encouraging  words  of 
cheer  have  l)een  more  helpful  and  up- 
lifting than  he  will  ever  know 

To  me  Joe  Martin  stands  out  like  a 
rock  for  all  that  is  decent  and  good  in 
our  American  Oo%'emment.  Not  only  in 
Massachusetts  but  throughout  the  48 
States  his  name  has  become  sort  of  a 
symbol  for  constancy.  Like  DisraeU.  he 
beheves  that  "Ufe  is  too  short  to  be 
little."  And  the  Washington  all  of  us 
here  know  is  so  much  better  because 
Joe  Martin  has  become  so  much  a  part 
of  it. 

May  Joe  continue  In  that  healthful 
happiness  he  has  enjoyed  for  so  many 
j-ears  in  the  service  of  the  people  he 
loves. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 

BRISTOL.  VA. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  wish  to  call  ihe  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  an  observance 
today  in  the  largest  city  in  my  district. 
Bristol,  Va.  The  Virginia  portion  of  the 
famed  Tvin  City— Bristol.  Va.-Tenn. — is 
today  celebrating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  its  incorporation. 

Local  and  State  officials.  Including 
former  mayors  of  Bristol,  have  gathered 
today  to  give  appropriate  attention  to 
this  important  event  in  the  history  of  this 
fine  city.  It  was  on  March  5.  1856.  that 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  incorpo- 
rated the  town  of  Goodson.  Later,  in 
1890,  the  name  was  changed  to  Bristol  as 
a  new  charter  was  granted  and  the  cor- 
porate limits  extended.  My  good  friend 
and  Bristol's  present  capable  mayor, 
Oeorge  W.  Summerson.  will  preside  over 


the  ceremonies  today.  Another  close 
friend  and  the  dean  of  the  former  mayors 
of  Bristol  and  a  distinguished  Virginian, 
State  Senator  Geoi^e  M.  Warren,  will 
SF>eak.  Other  former  mayors  and  coun- 
cilmen  will  be  introduced  and  the  min- 
utes of  the  first  council  meeting  will  be 
read. 

The  Bristol  schools,  which  are  making 
the  study  of  Bristol  history  a  project  dur- 
ing this  centennial  year,  will  obeerve  the 
city's  100th  anniversary  with  iQ>ecial 
birthday  cakes. 

This  obeerranoe  of  the  granting  of 
Bristol's  first  charter  is  a  continuation 
of  a  year-long  cmtoinial  celebration 
that  has  been  planned  for  1056.  This 
celebraUon  will  touch  every  facet  of 
community  life — schools,  churches,  civic 
ozranizaticms.  itvjustry.  end  labor.  The 
residents  of  the  two  Bristols — Tennessee 
and  Virginia — are  joining  to  make  this 
100th  anniversary  a  memorable  one  in 
Bristol  history. 

I  am  honored  to  represent  Bristol,  Va., 
in  the  House.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  invite  each  Memt>er  of 
this  body  to  accompany  me  to  Bristol 
at  some  time  during  this  centennial  year 
to  enjoy  the  events  that  have  been  sched- 
uled and  to  partake  of  Bristol's  famed 
hospitality.  In  the  late  simimer.  a  his- 
torical pageant  enUtled  *A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  will  review  the  events  of  the  past 
that  are  interwoven  in  Bristol's  proud 
and  colorful  history.  I  am  certain,  know- 
ing the  people  of  this  progressive  city, 
that  attention  will  also  be  given  to  plans 
for  future  growth  and  community  ac- 
complishment. 

Bristol  has  its  share  of  outstanding 
historical  events  that  have  been  recorded 
as  the  city  reached  the  eminent  position 
it  holds  in  the  area  today.  Probably  two 
of  the  most  significant  occurrences  were 
the  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1856  and 
the  opening  of  the  rich  coalfields  in  near- 
by counties  of  southwest  Virginia  in  the 
1880's.  Bristol  became  a  center  of  trade 
and  commerce  as  the  southwest  Virginia 
area  developed.  Today.  Bristol  is  a  city 
of  diversified  industry;  it  is  the  shopping 
center  of  the  eastern  Tennessee-south- 
west Virginia  area.  Located  on  each  side 
of  the  city  are  excellent  farming  regions. 
A  large  cattle  market  serves  the  area 
cattle  producers  and  the  city  has  also 
become  a  dairy  center.  It  has  a  splendid 
public  school  system,  three  colleges, 
churches  of  practically  every  denomina- 
tion, recreation  facilities,  and  many  fine 
civic  organizations. 

I  would  like  to  mention  today,  and 
recommend  for  reading  a  recently  pub- 
lished book  Double  Destiny.  This  book 
was  authored  by  Robert  Loving,  a  Bristol 
newspaperman,  and  provides  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  Bristol's  history. 

And  so  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  Bristol.  Va.  I  am  certain  that  if 
you,  or  any  of  our  colleagues,  visit  Bristol 
that  you  will  agree  with  the  city's  slogan, 
"Bristol:  A  Good  Place  To  Live." 


CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 
"VISIT  OREGON 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute,  and  to  reviw  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th»»re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

B«r  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
November  of  last  year  there  appeared  In 
Oregon  a  congressional  committee  which 
consL'ited  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  group 
conducted  hearings  in  5  cities  in  Ore- 
goo — 1  in  Klamath  Palls.  In  the  Second 
Congressional  District,  3  in  the  Fourth 
Dtstrict.  which  I  represent,  and  1  in 
Portland. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  group  to  which 
I  refer  consisted  mainly  of  majority 
party  staff  members.  There  were  five  of 
them.  The  minority  had  no  staff  assist- 
ance. Members  of  Congress  present  for 
the  first  two  hearings  In  Oregon  were 
Hon.  Earl  Cmnorr.  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee,  and  Hon.  Clarb  E. 
HorrMAir.  a  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mlttee.  One  Senator  joined  the  group 
At  Roseburg  and  two  Senators  were  in 
attendance  for  a  part  of  the  time  in 
Portland. 

The  announced  purpotee  of  the  west- 
em  trip  of  the  joint  cotnmlttee  were  ae 
iaOow: 

Owclop  fMts  stul  ettrrent  ftiformirtlon  nU 
attve  to  proMctiM  of  ■«««••  to  0<iV«miB«nt 
thBbtr,  Including  seeMs  roMi*:  ln«d«4tuit« 
and  outHtot«d  Inventory  dsU  on  Fwl«rsl 
timber  rMourcM:  iner—a»»  in  tb«  atu^abto 
cvt:  revlMd  timber  mIm  prsctlcM  to  pruvui* 
•alM  at  m  slz*  and  Icnfth  that  BM«t  tb« 
Beads  of  smaU  and  larga  oparator*  alUM: 
iBcrtaaad  aalvaga  salaa  of  dlaaaaad  and 
btimad  timber:  and  a  raexamlnatlon  of.  ttw 
aifaet  of  markettng  area  and  other  restric- 
tions on  Government  timber  salca. 

In  Oregon,  and  particularly  In  the 
congressional  district  which  I  represent, 
logging  and  the  manufacture  of  wood 
products  is  our  principal  payroll  indus- 
try. Most  of  the  raw  material — the  tim- 
ber used  by  that  industry — is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  when  I  learned  that  a  Joint 
congresisonal  committee  would  come  to 
the  State  and  hear  on-the-ground  testi- 
mony about  our  problems,  many  of  which 
are  quite  controversial  locally. 

Congressional  committees  have  con- 
ducted hearings  in  Oregon  several  times 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 
In  every  Instance,  when  I  could  be  pres- 
ent. I  was  invited  to  sit  with  the  com- 
mittee and  take  part  in  the  hearing.  It 
was  considered,  and  I  believe  rightly, 
that  my  Icnowledge  of  the  area  and  its 
problems  could  be  used  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee in  writing  a  complete  and  bal- 
anced record. 

I  assimied.  therefore,  that  the  same 
courtesy  would  be  shown  me  by  the  com- 
mittee, at  least,  with  respect  to  the  hear- 
ings conducted  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District.  But  in  his  opening  state- 
ment at  the  Medford  hearings,  the  first 
of  the  series  in  my  district.  Chairman 
Chttdoit  noted  my  presence  and  an- 
nounced that  I  would  not  be  permitted 
to  take  part  In  the  proceedings. 


My  wonderment  at  this  unusual  treat- 
ment was  not  for  long.  It  soon  became 
clear.  Indeed,  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  committee  trip  to  Oregon  was  not. 
as  we  had  thought,  to  gather  a  record 
of  facts  with  complete  and  fair  testimony 
on  both  sides  of  controversial  timber- 
management  questions  which  would  be 
valuable  to  the  administrating  agencies 
and  to  Congress.  No.  This  was  to  be  a 
sort  of  witch  hunt  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  political  thunder  with  which 
to  smear  and  discredit  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Douglas  McKay  and  other  ex- 
ecutives in  the  Eisenhower  admmistra- 
tion.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  five  majority  staff  employees, 
some  of  whom  had  been  Interior  Depart- 
ment employees  In  the  previous  admin- 
istration. 

As  It  turned  out.  however,  and  In  spite 
of  sometimes  amusing  and  obvious  efforts 
of  the  majority  members  and  their  staff, 
the  hearings  did  develop  a  considerable 
volume  of  worthwhile  and  useful  infor- 
mation. 

The  credit  for  fru.<«tratlng,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  blunting,  the  politi- 
cal reault  of  the  western  trip  of  the  joint 
subcommittee  goes  to  the  lone  Republi- 
can minority  member,  Hon.  CtASt  E. 
Homun.  our  coUeatue  from  the  Fotirth 
CongreMlonal  DtMrlct  of  Michigan. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr  HomiAM 
had  no  staff  asalstance.  in  spite  of  at- 
tempts to  silence  him.  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  th«t  he  wa«  repeatedly  denied 
Information  as  to  the  schedule  of  wit- 
nesses and  other  details  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Congresnnan  HorruAM  publicly  ex- 
posed unfair  methods  in  the  hearing  as 
they  developed,  pointed  out  the  political 
implications  and  intent  of  questions,  and 
otherwise  acted  to  compel  the  writing  of 
a  record  that  conuins  at  least  some  value 
so  far  as  the  timber  portion  of  the  hear- 
ings is  concerned. 

The  service  rendered  to  the  House,  and 
particularly  to  the  people  of  OreKon  and 
Washington,  by  oiu-  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan. Clare  HomiAN.  by  golni?  west  to 
take  part  in  these  hearings  was  at  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice  to  him.  I 
want  him  and  the  Members  of  the  Hou.5e 
to  know  that  we  de«'ply  appreciate  his 
efforts.  His  unceasing  devotion  to  the 
hiehest  ideals  of  Government  are.  I  know, 
admired  and  respected  by  all  of  us. 


SPONSORS  OP  EQUAL-RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  15th  of  February  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  and  mentioned  the  names 
of  all  the  sponsors  of  the  so-called  equal- 
rights  amendment,  H.  R.  82.  Since  that 
date  I  am  very  happy  now  to  be  able 
to  inform  the  House  that  we  have  two 
new  sponsors  for  that  resolution  and 
they  are  both  from  the  great  State  of 
Arkansas:  One.  the  Honorable  Jamis  W 


Trimbli.  the  other  our  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Brooks  Hays.  We  are  cer- 
tainly happy  to  have  them  swell  our 
ranks  to  a  grand  total  of  221  sponsors. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  per- 
mission to  sit  this  afternoon  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  U 
Consent  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


DISPOSAL  OP  LANDS  ACQUIRED 
UNDER  TITLE  III  OP  THE  BANK- 
HEAD-JONES  FARM  TENANT  ACT 

The  aerk  called  the  first  bill  (H.  R. 
Mlb>  to  provide  for  the  orderly  dispo- 
sition of  property  acquired  tmder  title 
III  of  the  Bank  head -Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act.  and  fur  other  purposes. 

Mr  AfiPINALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  bf 
paMed  over  wiihout  prejudlee. 

The  SPEAK  hJi  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequcai  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  »as  no  objection. 


DESIGNATING  NATIONAL  FARM- 
CITY  WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
J.  Res.  317)  designating  the  last  week 
in  October  of  each  year  as  National 
Farm-City  Week. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  317  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASING  CERTAIN  PATENT  AND 
TRADEMARK  FEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R.  7418) 
to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent 
Office  and  for  other  purposes 

Messrs.  SAYLOR.  HIESTAND.  ROG- 
ERS of  Texas.  PRESTON,  and  Mrs. 
CHURCH  objected,  and,  under  the  rule, 
the  bill  was  stricken  from  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  ON  THE  AINS- 
WORTH  UNIT  OP  THE  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R  9132) 
to  provide  for  the  approval  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  Ainsworth  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project. 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
this  bill  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
'^ there  or  not.  I  understand  he  intends 
to  object  to  all  three  of  the  reclamation 
bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  and  if  he 
has  some  good  reasons  for  objecting  to 
them,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  them  go 
over  to  find  out  what  objections  he 
mi(.'ht  have. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therle  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemafn  from  Penn- 
sylvania? [ 

There  was  no  objection! 


GALLUP-DURANGO  HIGHWAY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R  6374) 
to  repeal  leplslatlon  relating  to  the  Gal- 
lup-Duranro  Hlchway  and  the  Oallup- 
Window  Rock  Highway  at  the  Navaho 
Indian  Reservation. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:    | 

Br  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  act  of  June  7, 
1W4  ^eh  SIS.  43  mat  flO«(,  at  amenled  by 
the  art  f/f  M<ir  2a.  l»4l  <rh  1^7.  ft5  ftut, 
ao7i.  la  hereby  repeated,  and  the  tribal  funds 
of  the  Navaho  Indiana  are  relieved  of  all 
reimburaable  obligations  Incurred  under 
•ucb  act. 

With  the  following  committee  ameiul- 
ment: 

Paze  I.  line  6,  after  "obligations".  Insert 
"If  any."  j 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider w  as  laid  on  the  table.  I 


TO  QUIET  Trn.E  TO  PROPERTT  IN 
PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

The  CTerk  called  the  bUl  <H.  R.  5310> 
to  quiet  title  and  possession  with  respect 
to  certain  real  property  In  the  city  of 
Pensacola.  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlje  bill,  as  foUows: 

Bf  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  United  States 
hereby  releasee.  reml.<tes,  and  quitclaims  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
In  and  to  the  following-described  tract  of 
Und  situated  in  the  city  of  Pensacola.  Fla.. 
to  the  person  or  persons  who  would,  except 
for  any  claim  of  right,  title,  and  Interest  in 
and  to  such  land  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Sutes.  t>e  entitled  thereto  under  the  laws  of 
the  SUtc  of  Florida: 

The  west  39  feet  of  the  north  132  feet  of 
Arpent  lot  47;  the  south  60  feet  of  Arpent 
lot  47.  and  the  east  77  feet  of  the  north  132 
feet  of  Arpent  lot  47.  Old  City  Tract  In  the 
city  of  Pensacola.  Fla.,  according  to  the  map 
of  such  city  copyrighted  by  Thomas  C.  Wat- 
ton  In  1»06. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  DRAINAGE 
WORKS  ON  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.  R.  6268) 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  drainage 
works  and  other  minor  items  on  Federal 
reclamation  and  like  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  funds  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  Irrigation  works  au- 
thorized to  be  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (act  of  June  17. 
1902.  32  8tat.  388,  and  acts  amendatory  there- 
of or  supplementary  thereto) ,  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1939  (53  Stat.  1418).  as  amended,  or 
other  acta  of  Congress  may.  Insofar  as  such 
funds  are  available  for  the  construction  of 
drainage  facilities  and  other  minor  Items,  be 
utilized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
accomplish  such  work  by  contract,  by  force 
account  or,  notwithirtandlng  any  other  law 
and  subject  only  to  such  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  deem 
appropriate  for  the  protection  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  by  oontract  entered  Into  with  the  re- 
payment organization  concerned  whereby 
said  organ  l7.atlon  shall  perform  such  work. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroued 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  K ATIONAL 
MEMORIAL  PARK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  1529  >  to 
revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Theodore 
Rooaevelt  National  Memorial  Park,  in  the 
6Ute  of  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  foUowlng-de- 
scrlbed  lands  are  hereby  made  a  part  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park, 
subject  to  aU  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto:  Beginning  at  a  point  in  block  11  of 
the  village  of  Medora,  N.  Dak.,  said  point 
being  on  the  northerly  right-of-way  line  of 
Third  Avenue  a  distance  of  160  feet  west- 
erly from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Inter- 
section of  Third  Avenue  and  Main  Street; 
thence  northly  a  distance  of  140  feet  to  a 
point  on  a  line  parallel  to  and  160  feet 
westerly  of  the  westerly  right-of-way  line  of 
Main  Street;  thence  easterly  10  feet  along  a 
line  parallel  to  and  140  feet  northerly  of  the 
northerly  right-of-way  line  of  Third  Avenue 
to  a  point  150  feet  weeterly  of  the  westerly 
right-of-way  line  of  Main  Street;  thence 
northerly  20  feet  along  a  line  parallel  to  and 
150  feet  westerly  of  the  we.sterly  right-of-way 
line  of  Main  Street  to  a  point  on  a  line 
parallel  to  and  160  feet  northerly  of  the 
northerly  right-of-way  line  of  Third  Avenue; 
thence  easterly  along  said  line  a  distance  of 
150  feet  to  a  point  on  the  westerly  right-of- 
way  line  of  Main  Street;  thence  northerly  a 
distance  of  40  feet  along  said  westerly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Main  Street  to  a  point  200  feet 
northerly  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
intersection  of  Third  Avenue  and  Main 
Street;  thence  easterly  along  a  line  parallel 
to  and  200  feet  northerly  of  the  northerly 
right-of-way  line  of  Third  Avenue  a  distance 
of  C70  feet  to  the  northwesterly  corner  of 
lot  3  In  block  8;  thence  southerly  along  the 
westerly  line  of  lots  3  to  10.  Inclusive,  In  block 
8  a  distance  of  200  feet  to  a  point  on  the 
northerly  right-of-way  line  of  Third  Avenue; 
thence  along  the  northerly  right-of-way  line 
of  Third  Avenue  extended  easterly  to  a  point 
on  the  west  sixteenth  line  of  section  26; 
thence  northerly  along  said  sixteenth  line  to 


a  point  on  the  section  line  common  to  sec- 
tions 23  and  26;   thence  westerly  along  said 
section  line  to  a  point  which  is  600  Xeet  east- 
erly of  the  section  corner  common  to  sections 
22,  23.  26,  and  27;  thence  northerly  along  a 
line  parallel  to  and  600  feet  easterly  from 
the  section  line  common  to  sections  22  and 
23  to  a  point  on  the  south  sixteenth  line  of 
section  23;   thence  westerly  along  said  six- 
teenth line  a  distance  of  600  feet  to  a  point 
on  the  section  line  common  to  sections  22 
and  23;  thence  southerly  along  said  section 
line  to  the  section  corner  common  to  sections 
22.  23,  26,  and  27;  thence  southerly  along  the 
section  line  common  to  sections  26  and  27  a 
distance  of  390.5  feet;  thence  westerly  a  dis- 
tance  of   421.7  feet   to   a  point   on   a   line 
parallel  to  and  390.5  feet  southerly  from  the 
section  line  common  to  sections  22  and  27; 
thence  southerly  a  distance  of  360  feet  to  a 
point  in  block  4  on  a  line  parallel  to  and  150 
feet  westerly  from  the  westerly  right-of-way 
line    of    Main    Street    extended    northerly; 
thence    southwesterly    on    a    straight    Une 
through  the  southwesterly  comer  of  block 
4  to  a  point  on  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Second  Avenue  extended  westerly; 
thence  westerly  along  said  westerly  extetulon 
of  the  southerly  right-of-way  line  of  Second 
Avenue  to  a  point  on  the  northeasterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  United  States  Highway  Wo.  10- 
thence  southeasterly  along  said  northeasterly 
right-of-way  line  of  United  States  Highway 
Wo.  10  to  the  Intersection  or  Juncture  of  said 
right-of-way  line  with  the  nortbcrly  right- 
of-way  line  ot  Third  Aventte;  tbence  easterly 
to  the  point  of  beginning;  and  all  of  that 
part  of  block  13  In  the  village  of  MMlora  ibst 
lies  westerly  of  a  line  parallel  to  and  west- 
erly a  distance  of  140  feet  from  tbe  westerly 
right-of-way  line  of  Atom  Street;  aU  in  town' 
•hip  140  north,  rang*  103  wsst,  flf  tb  principal 
meridian.  *" 

Also,  that  part  of  section  4  lying  south  of 
the  north  bank  of  tti«  Uttlc  Missouri  Blver 
section  7.  section  S,  and  northwest  quarter 
northwest  quarter  section  0.  township  147 
north,  range  99  west;  section  12,  township 
147  north,  range  100  west;  northeast  quar- 
ter section  20  and  section  21.  township  148 
north,  range  »9  west;  and  east  htUf  section 
20,  north  half  section  21.  and  southwest 
quarter,  south  half  northwest  quarter  and 
north  half  northeast  quarter  section  29 
township  148  north,  range  100  weiit  fifth 
principal  meridian.  North  Dakota. 

Sec.  2.  The  following  area  is  hereby  ex- 
cluded from  the  park:  That  portion  of  sec- 
tion 8  lying  southwest  of  a  line  between  the 
common  corner  of  sections  8,  9. 16,  and  17  and 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter section  8;  that  portion  of  section  16  lying 
southwest  of  a  line  between  the  southeast 
corner  southwest  quarter  and  the  northwest 
corner  southwest  quarter  section  16-  and 
section  17,  township  147  north,  range  100 
west,  fifth  principal  merldan.  North  Dakota. 

etc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  further  adjustments  In  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  along  United  States 
Highways  Nos.  10  and  85  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable and  m  the  public  Interest  If  and 
when  the  allnement  of  these  highways  Is 
changed:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  500 
acres  may  be  added  to  the  park  and  not  to 
exceed  2,000  acres  may  be  excluded  from  the 
park  by  such  adjustments.  Boundary  ad- 
justments made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  effective  upon  publication  thereof 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  all  Federal  land 
excluded  from  the  park  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
public  land  laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sbc.  4.  The  land  exchange  authority  relat- 
ing to  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park  prescribed  by  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
April  25.  1947  (61  Stat.  62).  and  by  secUon  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  12.  1948  (62  Stat.  384). 
ahall  be  applicable  also  to  the  lands  de- 
acrlt>ed  In  section  1  of  this  act. 
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With  the  toUawtDg  eommlttee  mmend- 
Bients: 

P«t«  4,  Una  6.  chang*  the  pmlod  to  •  colon 
and  Add  the  worda  "Provided,  That  the  lands 
and  Improvementa  thereon  located  in  block 
8  In  the  TUlage  of  Medora  now  administered 
and  used  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 
Department  of  Agrlcultiire,  shall  not  become 
a  part  of  the  park  pursuant  to  this  section 
untU  such  time  as  they  are  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  the  Secretarr 
B*  Agriculture." 
Page  4,  strike  all  of  Unes  7  throxigh  16 
Page  5.  lines  11,  12,  and  13.  strike  the  words 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  public 
land  laws  of  the  United  States."  and  Insert 
the  words  "transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Igriculture  for  administration  or  disposition 
Ji  accordance  with  title  III  of  the  Bank- 
lead-Jonea  Farm  Tenant  Act." 

The    cMnmittee    amendments    were 
igreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ind  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
ime  and  passed,  and  a  moUon  to  recon- 
i  ilder  was  laid  on  the  table 
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lawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  vloUtlng  the  pro- 
Tislons  ot  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
ahall   be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ascacdlng 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  moUon  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


March  5 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  8728)  to 
luthorize  the  burial  in  national  ceme- 
teries of  the  remains  of  certain  com- 
iiissloned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
X  ead  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  burial  In  national 
enneterlee  of  the  remains  of  commissioned 

0  Beers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
esrvice  who  were  detailed  for  duty  with  the 
Army  or  Navy  during  World  War  I  pursuant 
t«>  the  Act  of  July  1.  1903  (32  Stat.  712  713) 
a  I  amended,  and  Executive  Order  No'.  2571 
d  ited  April  3.  1917.  and  of  the  wife,  widow 
ninor  child  and.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
s  icretary  of  the  Army,  unmarried  adult  child 

01  these  officers  is  authorized : /^oTide-d  That 
tl  le  remains  of  the  wife,  widow,  and  children 
n  ay  m  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
tt  e  Army,  be  removed  from  a  national  ceme- 
te  ry  proper  and  interred  in  the  post  section 
^/♦^""^""^  cemetery  if,  upon  death,  the 

n  o^  ^^"'^  "  "°'  ^""^^  *°  the  same  or 
ax    adjoining  graveslte. 


STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7062) 
providing  for  payment  to  the  State  of 
Washington  by  the  United  States  for  the 
cost  of  replacing  and  relocating  a  por- 
tion of  secondary  highway  of  such  State 
which  was  condemned  and  taken  by  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 
..  ^*  "/^<''«d,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is .  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington the  sum  of  •581.72191.  The  pay- 
ment Of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satlsfac- 
tlon  of  the  claim  of.  the  State  of  Washington 
against  the  United  States  for  the  cost  of 
rep  acing  and  relocating  a  portion.  28  mUes 
in  length,  of  secondary  highway  No.  ha  of 
the  State  which  was  condemned  and  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  1943  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion Of  the  Hanford  atomic  energy  project 


known  as  'Golden  Ball*  and  TeUss'  chall  b« 
regarded  as  'other  wheat.'  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provUion  of  this  subswtion  no 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  increased  under 
thU  subsection  for  any  farm  on  which  the 
producer  knowingly  devotes  to  the  -)roduc-i 
tlon  of  other  wheat  an  acreage  in  excess  of 
the  acreage  allotment  established  without 
regard  to  this  subsection  (and  particularly 
without  regard  to  clause  (i>  of  tha  fore' 
going  proviso). 

•The  increases  in  wheat  acreage  allotment* 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shsU  be  in 
addition  to  the  National.  State,  and  county  ' 
wheat  acreage  allotments,  and  the  acreage 
of  durum  wheat  (class  II)  on  such  Increased 
allotmenU  shall  not  be  considered  in  estab- 
lishing future  State,  county,  and  farm  acre- 
age allotments. 

•The  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  74,  77th  Congress  (7  U.  8.  C.  1340 
(6) ),  and  section  320  (b)  of  thU  act,  relating 
to  the  reduction  of  the  storage  amount  of 
wheat  shall  apply  to  the  allotment  for  the 
farm  established  without  regard  to  this  sub- 
section and  not  to  the  Increased  allotment 
under  this  subsection." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN   EVACUATION 
CLAIMS  ACT 


-«7^  ^*"  Z^  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


AGRICULTURAL   ADJUSTMENT  ACT 
OP   1938 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tl]  ne  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
si«  ler  was  laid  on  the  table 


SANDPOINT.  IDAHO 
pie  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.  R.  2423) 
fo-  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Sandpoint. 
Id  iho. 

[Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
rei,d  the  bill,  as  follows: 

1  eit  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
th«   Treasury  U  authorized  and  directed  to 
pa3 .  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not 
ott  erwise  appropriated,  to  the  city  of  Sand- 
poi  It.    Idaho,    the    sum    of    $98,200,    In    full 
•at  sfaction  of  all  claims  of  such  city  against 
the    United    States    for   additional    costs    to 
the  city  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
Of  s  swage-disposal  facilities  to  be  constructed 
by    he  city,  the  construction  of  these  facili- 
Ues    being    occasioned    by    the   construction 
and  operation  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
a  h  rdroelectrlc  and  storage  dam  at  Albeni 
pan  I  on  the  Pend  Oreille  River.  Idaho-  Pro- 
vidt  i.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ate   in  this  Act  ahaU  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  c  r  reoeived  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
acccnnt  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
wlti   this  claim,  and  the  aame  shall  be  un- 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S  2884)  to 
amend  the  wheat-marketing-quota  pro- 
visioris  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 

r*Zr?K*  ^n"^  ""?  o^'Jection.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

r.Ai  «'  '^a^ed.  etc..  That  section  334   (e) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 

^»HT^'";?  <^  "■  ^-  ^   *334).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

«f  Vk/  '*°*^"h»t'»ndlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  act  the  Secretary  shall  Increase  the 
farm  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  1958  crop  of  wheat  fw  farms 
}^knt^  is.  *'°"'^"«'  »°  the  States  of  North 
?n^  At',.^  '"?~*'**-  M°"t«'^«-  South  Dakota, 
and  California,  designated  by  the  Secretary 
a.  counties  which  (i)  i«  capable  of  produc! 
tog  durum  wheat  (class  ID  and  (2.  have 
produced  such  wheat  for  commercial  foo^ 
F^oducts  during  1  or  more  of  the  6  ye^ 
1951    through    1955.       The    increase    in    th" 

^  oonnTr^U'"""""'  '°'  »"y  '»™  -hall 
be    conditioned    upon    the    production    of 

durum  Wheat  (class  II)  on  such  increas^ 
detiri*.  J^'  '""''^^  allotment  TaU  S 
ihH  kI^^^.^Z  ■'*^'"»  »°  »*^«  allotment  es- 
tablished without  regard  to  this  subsection 

men7  r\""  '^'^"^  *°  "  '""^  origlnaranot" 
ment  )  an  acreage  equal  to  two  times  the 
acreage  by  which  the  original  allotment  ex! 
ceeds  the  1956  acreage  on  the  farm  of  clas^ 
Of  Wheat  other  than  durum  wheat  (clail^ 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'other  whSif) 
but  such  increased  allotment  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  smaller  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm 
well  suited  to  wheat  or  the  wheat  icreage  o^ 
n^tH.^^L'^"'^*''*'  ■'^t  'or  'he  pur?oi^ 

for  ei^h"r^"^°,/ Jl  ^^'^  °"«'"»'  ailot^^ 
for  each  farm  shall  be  not  less  than  15  acres 
and  (2)  varieties  of  class  U  (durum  whel"' 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7763) 
to  amend  the  Japanese-American  Evac- 
uation Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
to  expedite  the  final  determination  of 
the  claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted,  etc.  That  the  act  of  July 
2.  1948  ( 62  Stat  1231 ) .  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

That  section  I  of  the  act.  as  amended,  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sectiok  1.   (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  compromise  and  settle 
and  make  an 'award  as  hereinafter  provided 
on  any  claim  by  a  person  of  Japiyiese  an- 
cestry against  the  United  States  arising  on 
or  after  December  7,  1941.  when  such  claim 
is  not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise, for  dnmage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal 
property  (Including  without  llmlUtlon  as  to 
amount  damage  to  or  loss  of  personal  prop- 
erty balled  to  or  in  the  custody  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  any  agent   thereof),   that   U  a 
reasonable  and  natural  consequence  of  the 
evacuation  or  exclusion  of  any  person  of  Jan- 
anese  ancestry  by  the  appropriate  military 
commander  from  a  military  area  in  Arizona 
California.  Oregon,  or  Washington:  or  from' 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  or  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii:  under  authority  of  Executive  Order 
No.  9088.  dated  February  19,  1942  (3  C    P   R 
Cum.  Supp.  1092).  section  67  of  the  act  of 
April  30,  1900  (48  U   S   C.  832).  or  Executive 

?p  n    ?a.!*?-   *'*^'**   October    18,   1944    (3 
C.  P.  R.  1944  Supp    45). 

"(b)   As  used  herein — 

"(II  Evacuation'  shall  include  voluntary 
departure  from  a  military  area  prior  to  but 
in  anticipation  of  an  order  of  exclusion 
therefrom. 

••(2)  'Claim  by  a  person  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry shall  include  claims  timely  filed  by 
corporations,  partnerships,  associations,  so- 
cietles,  and  other  organizations,  profit  and 
nonprofit,  the  majority  of  whose  stock  wu 
owned  by,  or  the  majority  of  whose  stock- 
holders or  members  on  December  7  1941 
n!,?;  P*,"?"»  °'  Japanese  ancestry.  The  legal 
entity  of  the  organization  shall  be  dlsregard- 

K.  P«*^"»*^.  to  do  equity  and  justice  in 
achieving  the  purpo«»  of  this  act.  including 
the  payment  of  any  awar^  directly  to  the 


1956 


stockholders  or  members  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. Such  claims  shall  not  be  barred  by 
awards  or  disallowances  heretofore  made 

"(3»  'CTaim  by  a  person  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry* shall  also  Ineludt  claims  which  have 
been  timely  filed  for  such  damage  or  loss  as 
heretofore  defined  Incurred  by  persons  of 
Japanese  anceatry  detained.  Interned,  or 
paroled,  and  subsequently  released  pursu- 
snt  to  Revised  Statutes,  sections  4067-4070. 
as  amended  (relating  to  alien  enemies) 
Any  such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  excluded  from  such  military  areas  and 
territories  as  of  the  date  he  would  have  been 
evacuated  had  he  not  been  deuined  or  in- 
terned. The  claim  of  or  on  behalf  of  stich 
persons  shall  not  be  barred  by  any  award 
or  disallowance  made  prior  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

"(4)  'Damage  to  or  Iom  of  real  or  personal 
property.'  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
provided  by  section  2  (b)  (5)  hereof,  shall 
hereafter  include  buaJneas  expenaes  or  ex- 
penditures actually  incurred  by  claimants 
that  would  not  have  been  Incurred  but  for 
the  evacuation  or  exclusion  of  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  including  management 
expenses  and  conservation  cosu  actuallv 
paid.  ' 

"(5)  'Damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal 
property.'  notwithstanding  the  limiuuons 
provided  by  aecUon  2  (b)  (5)  hereof,  shall 
include  loss  of  reasonably  ascertainable  fair 
rental  value  when  included  in  cUims  Umelv 
filed.  ' 

"(6)  'Damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal 
property.'  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
provided  by  section  2  (bi  (5)  hereof,  shall 
include  loss  of  reasonably  ascertainable  crop 
losses,  including  perennial  crops,  measured 
by  the  market  value  of  the  particular  ciaim- 
anfs  crop  at  the  time  of  maturity  and  mar- 
keting less  the  estimated  cost  of  produclna 
and  marketing  the  crops" 

Thst  section  2  (a)  of  the  act.  as  amended 
Is  amended  aa  follows: 

"Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
ceive claims  for  a  period  of  18  months  from 
the  date  of  the  original  enactment  of  this  act. 
All  claims  not  presented  within  thst  time 
shall  be  forever  barred:  Provided,  hotceier 
That  any  claim  received  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral bearing  a  postmark  prior  to  midnight 
January  3.  1950,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
timely  filed  within  the  said  18  months.  Any 
claim,  timely  filed,  may  be  amended  at  any 
time  prior  to  lu  final  determination  in  order 
to  Include  then  compensable  Items  of  claim 
prior  to  lu  final  determination  in  order  to 
which,  by  the  provisions  of  thU  act  as  they 
existed  when  the  claim  was  filed,  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  not  authorized  to  deter- 
mine or  consider." 

That  section  2  (b)  of  the  act.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"<2>  ^cept  as  provided  in  section  1  (b) 
13).  for  damage  or  loss  arising  out  of  action 
taken  by  any  Federal  agency  pursuant  to 
sections  4067.  4068.  4069,  and  4070  (relating 
to  alien  enemies)  of  the  Revised  Sututes 
as  amended  (50  U.  8.  C.  21-24).  or  pursuant 
to  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  as 
amended  (50  U.  8.  C.  App .  and  Supp..  1-31. 
vl6)  ,** 

That  section  4  (a)  of  the  act,  as  amended, 
ia  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  compromise  and  settle  and  make  an  award 
on  any  claim  timely  filed  under  this  act.  as 
amended,  ort  the  basis  of  affidavits,  available 
Government  records,  and  other  information 
satUfactory  to  him." 

That  section  4  (b)  of  the  act,  as  amended. 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  determine  any  claim  timely  fUed 
under  this  act.  A  petition  for  the  determi- 
nation of  a  claim  by  the  Court  of  aaims 
shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  said  court 
and  a  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  served 
upon  the  Attorney  General  by  registered 
mail.    8uch  a  petition  may  be  filed  at  any 
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time  after  enactment  of  this  aubsection  and 
must  be  filed  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  a  notice  by  the  Attorney  General  served 
on  the  claimant  by  registered  mail  that  no 
further  consideration  wlU  be  given  to  the 
compromise  of  the  claim.    Upon  the  timely 
filing  and  serving  of  such  petition,  the  Court 
of  ClaUns  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  said  claim  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  rules  as  any  other  cause 
properly    before    it    and    applying    rules    of 
equity  and  justice.    Upon  being  served  with 
a  copy  of  such  petition,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  forthwith  certify  and  transmit  to 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  the  original 
statement  of  the  claim   and  any  requested 
amendmente  thereto  for  filing  with  the  said 
clerk  as  a  preliminary  record  in  the  caae 
Such  petition  shall,  to  the  fullest  practicable 
extent,  be  treated  for  docketing,  hearing  and 
determination  as  If  the  petition  had  been 
filed  with  the  Court  of  Claims  on  the  date 
the  original  claim  was  received  by  the  At- 
torney General:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
such    petition    shall    have    precedence    by 
reason   hereof  over  petitions   involving   in- 
terest-bearing   obligations    of    the    United 
States." 

That  section  4  (c)  of  the  act.  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  On  the  first  day  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  Attorney  General  shall 
transmit  to  (Congress  a  full  and  complete 
sUtement  of  all  compromise  settlements 
effected  by  the  Attorney  General  under  this 
act.  as  amended,  during  the  previous  year, 
stating  the  name  and  address  of  each 
claimant,  the  amount  claimed,  and  the 
amount  awarded.  All  awards  shall  be  paid 
in  like  manner  as  are  final  judgments  of  the 
Court  of  Claims." 

That  section  4  (d)  of  the  act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Except  as  herein  provided,  the  pay- 
ment of  an  award  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive for  all  purposes,  notwithstanding  any 
other  proviaion  of  law  to  the  contrary,  and 
shall  be  a  full  discharge  of  the  United  States 
and  all  of  its  officers,  agenu,  servants,  and 
employees  with  respect  to  all  claims  arising 
out  of  the  same  subject  matter." 

That  section  7  of  the  act.  as  amended,  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  In  lieu  of  the  determination  and 
award  of  preevacuation  and  postevacuation 
expenses,  including  costs  of  transportation 
actually  incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  evac- 
uees or  excludees.  there  is  hereby  awarded 
to  each  person  of  Japanese  ancestry  evac- 
uated or  excluded  from  any  such  mlllUry 
area  or  territory  who  files  a  claim  therefor 
with  the  Attorney  General  within  6  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section  the  sum 
of  8150  in  the  case  of  persons  who  were  12 
years  of  age  on  or  before  February  19.  1942 
and  the  sum  of  850  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  were  less  than  12  years  of  age  on  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1942;  Provided,  however.  That  such 
excludees  were  heads  of  families  who  were 
evacuated. 

"Sac.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
such  sums  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  to  be  necessary." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  5.  after  "that  is".  Insert  "(ex- 
cept aa  is  otherwise  provided  by  subsections 
1  (b)  (2)  and  1  (b)  (3))." 

Page  2.  line  7.  strike  out  "any  person  of 
Japanese  ancestry"  and  substitute  "such 
person." 

Page  2.  line  20,  strike  out  the  paragraph 
numbered  "(2)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"•(2)  "Claims  by  a  person  of  Japanese 
ancestry"  shaU  include  claims  that  were  filed 
by  any  profit  or  nonprofit  organization,  cor- 
porate or  otherwise,  the  majority  of  whose 
stock  was  owned  by,  or  the  majOTlty  of  whose 
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stockholders  or  members  were,  on  December 
7,  1941,  and  on  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
claim,  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  actually 
residing  within  the  continental  Umits  of  tha 
United  States  or  Its  Territories:  Provided 
however,  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
partlctilar  organization  were  the  restilt  (1) 
of  the  evacuation  and  exclusion  of  Its  stock- 
holders or  members,  or  (2)  of  the  evacuation 
and  exclusion  of  persons  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry upon  whom  the  organization  depended 
u  ,/*■  business  or  support.  Such  claims 
shaU  not  be  barred  by  awards  or  disallow- 
ances heretofore  made.'  " 

Page  3,  lines  10  and  11.  Insert  a  comma 
after  "paroled"  and  after  "released" 

Page  3.  line  12.  after  "(relating  to  alien 
enemies)."  Insert  the  foUowlng  sentence: 

"Such  claims  shall  also  Include  losses  due 
to  the  exclvislon  of  the  families  and  relatives 
of  such  persons  during  their  detention  or 
Internment." 

Page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  "made  prior  to 
this  amendment"  and  subsUtute  "heretofore 
made". 

Page  3.  line  18.  strike  out  all  of  paragraph 
numbered  "(4)."  ^ 

Page  3.  line  25.  strike  out  all  of  paragraph 
numbered  "(5)."  *~*   s*   f 

Page  4.  line  4.  strike  out  aU  of  parasraDh 
numbered  "(6)."  i-    -»*  **- 

Page  6,  hne  1,  strike  out  "and"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "except  that  it". 

Pages  7  and  8.  strike  out  aU  of  the  language 
after  line  14  on  page  7  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

That  section  7  of  the  act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'SBC.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  such 
sums  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
determine  to  be  necessary.'  " 

Subsection  3  (a)  of  the  act  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  be  heard  and" 

Subsection  3  (b)  of  the  act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "hearing  or". 

Subsection  3  (c)  of  the  act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "written"  and  "hearings  and''. 


amendments 


were 


The    committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REIMBURSE  OWNERS  OP  LANDS 
FOR  MOVING  EXPENSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.  R.  5975) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  reimburse  owners  of  lands  acquired 
under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  for 
their  moving  expenses,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMEND  SECTION  1  OP  THE  ACT  OP 
MARCH  4.  1915 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.  R.  8226) 
to  amend  section  l  of  the  act  of  March  4, 
1915.  as  amended  (48  U.  S.  C.  sec.  353). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1  of  the 
act  of  March  4.  1915.  as  amended  (48  U.  S.  C. 
sec.  353).  Is  fiuther  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph thereof  a  colon  and  the  following  lan- 
guage: "Provided,  That  the  existence  of  a 
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nlneral  lease  or  permit,  or  appUcatlon  there- 

or,  shall  not  prevent  the  reservation  of  land 

mder  thla  eecUon.  and  such  leases,  permits. 

md   appllcaUona   shall    be   administered    as 

:  kerelnaf ter  provided.     The  rights  of  the  Ter- 

1  itory  to  any  lands  under  thla  act  shall  not  b« 

( lenled  on  the  sole  grounds  that  such  landa 

'ten  at  the  time  of  the  acceptance  of  the 

I  urvey  subject  to  a  reservation,  application, 

<lalm.   or   right   and   that   that   reservation. 

I  ppllcatlon.  claim,  or  right  was  exUnguished. 

I  ellnqulahed.  or  canceled  prior  to  March  8, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
I  nd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
t  ime  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
ilder  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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March  5 


approved  Augxut  30.  1954   (68  Stat.  904).  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  There  la  hereby  authorised  to  be 
approprUted  not  to  exceed  $100,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  reK>lutlon. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  lines  9  and  10  and  Insert  In  the 
place  thereof  the  following:  "In  addition  to 
sums  previously  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $48,500'." 


MXrrUAL  MILITARY  AID  IN  AN 
EMERGENCY 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  6S23) 
t)  amend  the  act  of  July  i.  1952.  so  as 
t )  obtain  the  consent,  of  Congress  to  in- 
t'rstate  compacts  relating  to  mutual 
niilitary  aid  in  an  emergency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
r«d  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  2  of  the 
ai  t  of  July  1.  1953  (66  Stat.  318) ,  la  amended 
b  '  adding  the  following  subsection : 

"(b)  Without  submission  thereof,  the 
Congress  consenu  to  the  entering  into  a 
c<  mpact  Identical  in  terms  with  the  com- 
P<^t  act  forth  In  section  1  of  this  act  be- 
tween the  State  of  New  York  or  the  State 
01  New  Jersey,  and  any  State,  or  contiguous 
Slates,  sharing  a  common  boundary  with 
eljher  New  York  or  New  Jersey." 
„,^^  3.  Insert  "(a)"  before  the  words 
Airithout  further-  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pt  ragraph  In  section  3. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ai  id  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
Uj  ne  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sli  ler  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  Ume.  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONSTRUCTION    OP    IRRIGATION 

DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEMS 
[The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  8535) 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  4.  1955.  relat- 
In  ;  to  the  construction  of  irrigation  dis- 
tri  3ution  sj'stems. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob  ection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
th  !  bill? 

dr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
asl ;  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pa;sed  over  without  prejudice. 

'  he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Ob:  ection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
Iron  Iowa? 

'  "here  was  no  objection. 


WOODROW     WILSON     CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  444)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  con- 
nection With  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes  "  ap- 
proved  August  30.  1954  (68  Stat.  964).  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  6.  The  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation,  aa  soon 
as  pracUcable  In  the  year  1956.  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  Sutes  to  observe  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Woodrow  Wllfon  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities  during  that  year." 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


T^OODROW  WILSON  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 


(H. 


rea< 


The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
H.  J.  Res.  443)  to  Increase  the  appro- 
prfa  Uon  authorizaUon  for  the  Woodrow 
Wilion  Centennial  CelebraUon  Com- 
mia  don. 

Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
'"  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
ltjsolv«d.  etc.  That  section  5  of  the  joint 
resoluUon  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tabli  Ilk  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Cele- 
brat  on  Oommlsaion .  and  for  other  purposes." 


AMENDING  TITLE  18.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R  9257) 
to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  who  assist  in  the  at- 
tempted escape  of  persons  in  Federal 
custody. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU.  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  753  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  U  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "escape"  In  line 
a  thereof  the  phrase  ",  or  attempt  to  escape  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That 
completes  the  bUls  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


DEPARTMENTS      OP     LABOR.      AND 
HEALTH.   EDUCATION.   AND   WEL- 
FARE.   AND    RELATED    AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILi.  1957 
Mr  POOARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 


Commute  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.  R.  9720)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  nscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1957,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   and   pending   that   moUon.   Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed  2  hours,   the   time   to   be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Tabm  J  and  myself 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  9720    with 
Mr.  PoRAND  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

Mr    POGARTY.      Mr.   Chairman.   I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
privilege  once  again  to  bring  to  you  for 
your  consideration  the  annual  appropri- 
aUon  bill  for  the  Department."?  of  Labor 
and    Health.    Education,    and    Welfare' 
This  is  the  .sixth  year  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  the  privilege  of  being  chair- 
man of  this  committee  in  the  past  10 
years  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  it. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
committees  in  the  Congress  on  which  to 
serve.      It  has  to  deal  with  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  bills  in  the 
Congress  to  cut  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting 
bills  to  work  on. 

As  I  said  a  year  ago.  I  have  enjoyed 
working  with  the  other  members  of  my 
subcommittee.      The     gentleman    from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Fernandez),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Lanham  1.  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr   Den- 
ton J  have  given  me  every  bit  of  support 
and  cooperation  that  I  could  expect  from 
a  group  of  Members  of  Congress  and  I 
appreciate  the  cooperation  and  support 
they  have  given  me  this  year.     The  mi- 
nority side  of  the  committee  is  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
TabekI.  who.  with  the  Rentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  HandI,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen  I ,  have  given 
me.  too.  aU  the  support  and  cooperation 
that  any  chairman  could   expect,   and 
more,  I  believe. 

This  job  has  been  made  easier  fcr  me 
because  of  the  services  of  the  clerk  to 
our  subcommittee,  Robert  Moyer.  He 
has  made  the  job  much  easier  for  the 
chairman  and  I  believe  for  the  rest  of  the 
committee  because  of  his  continuing 
contact  with  these  departments  during 
the  year,  so  that  he  has  been  able  to 
Keep  all  of  us  informed  on  what  changes 
are  made  from  day  to  day.  He  has  been 
a  real  asset  not  only  to  me  as  chairman 
but  to  all  members  of  the  committee 
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As  was  the  case  last  year,  we  bring  to 
you  a  unanimous  report  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

A  year  ago  we  appropriated  $2,412.- 
000.000  to  run  these  departments.  This 
year  the  budget  request  was  for  $2,363.- 
000.000.  The  committee  brings  in  a  rec- 
ommendation of  $2,296,000,000,  which  is 
$116  million  less  than  was  made  avail- 
able In  the  1956  appropriation  and  $66,- 
800.000  less  than  was  asked  for  in  1957. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  much  will  this  bUl 
Increase  the  employment  in  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  The  number  of  posi- 
tions? 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes.  by  the  number  of 
posltion.s.  numerically  speaking. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  It  will  Increase  the 
number  of  positions  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  by  74.  They  asked  for  175;  we 
disallowed  101.  and  gave  them  74.  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  we  added  about  1.500  positions. 
Mr  GROSS  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
for  what  purpose? 

Mr  FOGARTY.  The  largest  group  of 
these  would  be  in  the  National  In.stitutes 
of  Health,  which  Is  a  growing  organiza- 
tion at  the  present  time.  It  has  taken 
about  3  years  for  us  to  get  this  agency 
to  full  operation.  It  will  not  be  until 
this  next  fiscal  year  that  they  will  even 
be  .staffed  .sufficiently  to  make  full  utili- 
zation of  the  clinical-center  facility.  Six 
hundred  and  eleven  of  those  new  posi- 
tions are  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

In  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
because  of  the  recommendations  that 
agency  made,  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  to 
Increase  this  part  of  our  Government 
by  about  20  percent,  we  added  134. 

In  the  Indian  health  activities,  which 
Is  a  new  section  in  this  bill  that  we  have 
taken  over  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  which  is  now  under  the 
Public  Health  Service,  we  have  added  186. 
In  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Surviv- 
ors' Insurance  we  added  330  positions. 

That  amounts  to  about  83  percent  of 
the  amount  allowed. 

Mr.  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  and  I  do  not  want  to  transgress 
upon  his  time,  we  on  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  were  of  the 
undersunding  that  In  bringing  the  In- 
dian Health  Services  over  to  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
there  would  be  a  reduction  since  we  were 
bringing  these  people  over  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  into  an  organi- 
zation which  has  already  established 
medical  and  health  facilities  for  the  In- 
dians. I  do  not  understand  why  there  Is 
an  increase  of  more  than  100  In  the  num- 
ber of  persons.  In  my  opinion,  there 
should  have  been  a  decrease  In  the  em- 
plojrment. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  principal  reason 
Is  that  we  found  the  health  conditions 
of  the  Indians  In  such  a  bad  state  of 
affairs  that  we  think  we  may  have  to  add 
even  more  next  year  If  we  are  ever  going 
to  give  to  the  Indians  the  health  services 
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we  think  they  should  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  have  appropriated  more 
than  I  think  was  anticipated  because  of 
the  conditions  we  found  to  exist  on  the 
reservations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  we  now  have  1  Federal  employee 
having  to  do  with  Indian  affairs  for 
every  28  Indians.  This  simply  means  by 
Indirection  a  further  increase  in  that 
number. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  one  other 
question:  Are  there  any  supergrades  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    There  are  no  super- 
grades  provided  In  this  bUl. 
Mr  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    We  cut  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Labor    by   over    $40    million. 
There  are  three  principal  reductions  In 
the  giants  to  States  area.     We  cut  the 
appropriation  for  grants  to  States  for 
unemployment  compensation   and  em- 
ployment services  administration  by  $15 
million:     unemployment    compensation 
for  veterans  by  $20  million  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees by  $5  milUon.    That  accounts  for 
the  large  reductions  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  which  amounted  to  $40,700,000. 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  we  have  a  few  in- 
creases and  a  few  decreases.    The  major 
part  of  the  decreases  occurs  in  just  2  or 
3  items.    We  have  decreased  the  hospital 
construction  appropriation  by  $19  mil- 
lion on  the  basis  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  use  that  amount  of  money  in  the' 
coming  fiscal  year.     As  you  know,  the 
Hospital    Construction    Act,    as    It    was 
passed  by  both  Houses,  allows  appropria- 
tions to  be  available  for  a  2-year  period. 
Certain  amendments  were  made  to  this 
act  2  or  3  years  ago,  bringing  in  four 
other  categories,  nursing  centers,  diag- 
nostic centers,  hospitals  for  the  chroni- 
cally ill,  and  rehabilitation  centers.    We 
allowed  $21  milUon  for  these  new  fea- 
tures in  1955.  $21  million  in  1956,  and 
we  are  allowing   $21   million  for   1957. 
They  still  have  not  spent  all  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  1955  and  don't  expect 
to  be  able  to  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.    Therefore,  all  of  the  $21  million 
appropriated  for  1956  will  carry  forward 
to  1937.    This  means  they  will  have  $42 
million  available  for  expenditure  in  these 
particular  categories  during  1957.    That 
is  the  reason  for  the  $19  million  cut  at 
the  present  time. 

The  next  cut  of  any  amount  was  In 
the  Office  of  Education  where  they  asked 
for  an  increase  of  $2,950,000  for  salaries 
and  expenses.  We  allowed  them  about 
half  of  that  Increase  or  $1,450,000  and 
cut  them  $1,500,000.  For  vocational  re- 
habilitation, we  reduced  that  amount  by 
$2  million,  which  would  give  them 
$35  million  or  $1,250,000  more  than  they 
have  available  this  year. 

In  the  grants  to  States  for  public  as- 
sistance, we  cut  that  amount  by  $15  mil- 
lion. So.  these  are  the  large  reductions 
we  made  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

As  to  the  Increases  we  made,  the  first 
one  was  In  vocational  education.  We 
have  had  a  great  demand  by  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  increase  the  appro- 


priation for  vocational  education  up  to 
the  authorized  amount  of  $29  million 
plus.  So,  the  c<Mnmittee  this  year  raised 
the  budget  request  by  $2,760,000  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  authorized  amount  of  $29 
million  plus,  for  vocational  education 
grants.  We  find  that  this  Govenunent 
operation  is  working  out  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  young  people  of  this 
country  and  has  been  universally  ac- 
cepted. That  is  why  we  raised  that 
item. 

We  raised,  by  $4  million,  the  Chil- 
drens'  Bureau  grants  for  child  and  ma- 
ternal health.  $2  million  of  which  will  be 
put  into  the  field  of  mental  retardation 
and  cerebral  palsy,  and  the  rest  will 
be  put  into  the  school  systems  of  this 
country  to  see  to  it  that  the  children 
going  to  school  win  get  better  health 
examinations. 

In  the  Institutes  of  Health,  we  have 
raised  the  various  categorical  grants  by 
$10  million.    In  heart  research,  we  raised 
the  Budget  recommendations  this  year 
by  $3  million.    We  have  raised  the  budget 
recommendations  for  the  Cancer  Insti- 
tute by  $2  million.    We  have  raised  the 
amount  requested  for  the  Neurological 
Institute  by  $2  million.     We  increased 
the  Mental  Health  Institute  by  $2  mil- 
lion, the  Institute  on  Arthritis  and  Rheu- 
matism by  $500,000,  and  we  raised  the 
Institute  for  Dental  Research  $500,000. 
making  a  total  increase  of  $10  million 
in  Institutes  of  Health.    We  cut  $1  mil- 
lion out  of  the  request  for  Microbiology 
Institute  because  we  thought  the  in- 
crease they  requested   was  more  than 
could  be  wisely  utUized  in  this  field.    I 
would  like  to  point  out  that,  considering 
transfers  of  work  from  this  appropria- 
tion to  other  appropriations,  the  allow- 
ance made  by  the  committe  is  still  an 
increase  of  almost  40  percent  over  the 
current  years  appropriation. 

These  recommendations  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  our  committee 
We  think  that  these  Institutes  of  Health 
are  doing  a  fine  job.  We  believe  we  are 
making  headway  in  the  fight  on  heart 
disease  and  cancer,  mental  health  and 
other  diseases  the  Institutes  are  work- 
ing on.  Many  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  recent  years,  which  lead  us  to 
believe  that  human  misery  and  suffering 
will  be  greatly  alleviated  by  the  constant 
progress  that  is  being  made  possible  by 
the  Federal  Government  appropriating 
funds  for  research  into  these  health 
needs  of  our  country.  That  is  the  reason 
we  have  increased  these  appropriations 
by  $10  million. 

After  we  hear  Government  witnesses 
on  these  appropriations — the  top  people 
from  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  doctors  that  we  have 
working  in  the  Institutes  of  Health— it 
is  then  generally  customary  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearings  to  invite  some 
of  the  outstanding  doctors  in  the  medical 
field  in  our  coimtry  to  come  in  and  tell 
us  how  they  think  these  fimds  are  being 
expended  and  what  the  program  for  the 
future  should  be. 

We  have  had  men  come  before  our 
committee,  private  physicians,  some  of 
the  outstanding  men  in  these  fields  in  the 
country  and  in  the  world.    We  have  had 
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the  benefit  of  the  adTlce  of  men  In  the 
heart  field,  like  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White 
of  Boston:  In  cancer,  men  like  Dr.  Sidney 
Farber.  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Cornelius 
Rhoads.  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  in  New 
York.  We  have  had  outetanding  neu- 
rolodita.  like  Dr.  Treager.  from  New 
York.  In  the  past  we  have  had  out- 
rtandin*  psychiatrists  like  Dr.  Mennin- 
ser.  who  conducts  the  Menninger  Insti- 
aite  in  Topeka.  Kans.  So  we  have  had 
;he  benefit  of  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
eaders  of  the  medical  profession,  not 
Jnly  in  our  country  but  men  who  are 
■ecognized  as  leaders  in  their  particular 
ields  in  the  entire  world. 

We  have  the  recommendations  made 
)y  our  people  at  the  National  Institutes 
>f  Health,  and  these  outstanding  doc- 
ors,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  their  testi- 
nony    that    we    have    increased    these 
I  appropriations. 
We  have  at  Bethesda  a  building  which 
think  every  Member  of  Congress  should 
ake  the  time   to  see.    It  is  a  500-bed 
lesearch  hospital.    We  expect  it  to  be 
completed  and  in  full  operation  by  the 
t  nd  of  next  fiscal  year  when  the  500  beds 
^  rill  be  occupied.    In  addition  to  the  500- 
t  ed  area  we  have  double  that  amount  of 
s  jace  in  this  building  for  research  activ- 
1  ies  and   laboratory  space.     It  is  now 
considered  to  be  the  outstanding  medical 
r  search  operation,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
t  -y  but  in  the  world.    There  is  nothing 
1:  ke  it  anywhere     We  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  getting  some  outstanding  doctors 
and  medical  scientists  and  other  person- 
n  Bl  to  work  at  this  institute  and  they  are 
a  jcomplishing  results  out  there  at  the 
P  -esent  time. 

This  building  was  started  10  years  ago 
b  r  this  committee  and  by  the  Congress 
o  the  United  States.  It  has  cost  us  $60 
n  ilhon  to  buy  the  land,  to  draw  the  plans 
and  to  construct  the  buildings  and  to 
eiuip  them.  How  much  it  is  going  to 
C(  St  on  an  annual  basis  to  operate  we  do 
n(  t  know  because  we  have  not  yet  had 
a  uU  years  operation.  But  if  one  of  the 
discoveries  that  have  already  been  made 
at  the  Institutes  of  Health  is  responsible 

ly'J'tVlI}!^^''  ^'''^^-  ^  ^or  one.  think 
tt  at  the  $60  million  we  have  spent  is  a 
,  faP  investment  and  we  know  that  some 
or  their  discoveries  have  saved  lives  We 
f e  1  sure  that  the  work  conducted  there 
wi  1  pay  dividends  a  hundred  times  the 
CO  It  of  the  particular  building— the 
cllaical  center— that  I  am  speaking  of 

Another   reason   we   have   made   In- 
cnases  in  the  medical  research  program 
th;  s  year  is  because  this  committee  over 
th«    past    10   years,    to   my   knowledge 
Whenever  It  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
ter  Uon  that  we  should  appropriate  funds 
for  a  specific  thini?.  we  have  gone  ahead 
an    done  so.  whether  there  happened  to 
be  li  budget  request  or  not.    I  remember  10 
yea  rs  ago.  my  first  year  on  the  committee 
It    VM  brought  to  our  attention  that  a 
nev  drug  had  just  been  discovered,  called 
streptomycin,  which  was  very  effective 
In  t  rresting  tuberculosis.    At  that  time 
because  of  the  newness  of  the  drug   it 
was  Impossible  for  the  average  person  to 
buy  It  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of 
mar  ufacturlng  streptomycin.    Our  com- 
mit! ee  appropriated  $2  million  over  the 
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reqtiest  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
find  some  ssmthetic  means  of  producing 
streptomycin,  and  within  2  j  ears  we  had 
the  price  down  so  that  the  average  per- 
son afflicted  with  tuberculosis  could  take 
advantage  of  it.  You  will  notice  X-ray 
machines  all  around  the  country  today, 
taking  pictures  of  the  chests  of  people 
attacked  by  tuberculosis.  When  we 
found  out  about  this  new  technique  9 
years  ago  this  committee  made  a  recom- 
mendaUon  to  the  Congress  at  that  time 
that  you  appropriate  about  $3  million 
over  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  request  to 
make  available  to  all  the  States  the 
demonstration  teams  that  are  stUl  acUve 
in  every  community  of  the  country. 

You  were  told  of  the  discovery  of  the 
effect  of  the  addition  of  sodium  fluoride 
to  water  7  years  ago.    At  that  tune  It 
was  bemg  topically  applied  to  the  teeth 
of    children.    This    committee    recom- 
mended to  you.  and  you  agreed  to  an  m- 
crease  of  $3  million  to  send  demonstra- 
tion teams  mto  every  State  of  the  Union 
to  show  how  sodium  fluoride  could  be 
apphed  properly  to  children's  teeth     We 
were  told  at  that  time  it  would  decrease 
caries  In  the  teeth  of  children  up  to  12 
years  of  age  by  40  percent.    Since  that 
time,  as  you  know,  it  has  become  stand- 
ard practice  in  the  various  cities  of  the 
country  to  add  sodium  fluoride  to  the 
water  supply,  and  we  are  told  that  as  a 
result  we  can  expect  that  dtntal  caries 
xn  children  will  be  reduced  60  percent 

^Jy  I  r'  ^^"^  ah-eady  accomplished 
through  this  one  program  in  just  one  of 
the  institutes  will  mean  a  saving  to  the 
American  people,  not  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, but  of  billions. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  because  of  a  new 
li^^V  ^^K"^^  made  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  operating  on  a 
young  man  who  suffered  epilepsy  a  great 

o5^^thS.^^J"  '^^^  ^  ''''  treatment 
Snf  H^  malady.  The  young  man  was 
S  io  ,  ''■°™  Virginia  to  the  Institute 
of  Neurology.  This  young  man  was  29 
years  of  age.  Prom  the  time  he  was  5  he 
had  averaged  5  epileptic  seizures  a  day 
toSinT^  '^^  operauon  they  were  able 

fLue^«?J^^^f '°™*  °^  ^^^  damaged  brain 
tissue  and  from  working  with  it  they 
found  that  the  damage  was  caused  by  I 
^ck  of  glutamic  acid.  When  they  found 
what  caused  It  they  were  able  to  de- 

^Ity.L??^'^^-  ^^^  ^-  ^^y  ^o"W  sup- 
Ply  the  glutamic  acid,  but  at  a  prohibitive 

Sfint-  i*  ''^^  "3°  ^  d^y  ^or  this  treat! 
ment.    So  2  years  ago  we  asked  you 

J5JSS  iS'fln'r",;"^  "^  appropri'ate 
$750,000  to  find  a  cheaper  way  to  create 

S^  *  ^V^^J"*^^  ^^y  ^»"  glutamine.  w1 
were  told  this  year  that  the  cost  has  come 
down  from  S330  a  day  to  $14  a  day 

Those  are  some  of  the  results  that  we 
have  been  achieving  as  a  result  of  the 

?uTs°?f"AeaTh/°'  "^^  ^^"^"^  ^"- 
It  was  testified  this  year  that  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  the  fight  on  cancer 
through  new  surgical  techniques  and 
new  detection  methods  that  have  been 
developed  with  the  result  that  there  are 
at  least  15.000  people  walkin?  around 
alive  toward  who  would  be  dead  except 
for  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  past  10  years. 

We  were  Informed  2  years  a?o.  when 
we  were  asked  to  supply  funds  for  a  dem 


onstraUon  clinic  In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  that 
the  second  leading  cause  of  death  from 
cancer  in  women  is  cancer  of  the  cervix 
This  demonstration  In  Memphis  has 
since  shown  that  In  the  first  100  000 
women  who  were  examined  by  a  simple 
smear  technique  which  was  developed 
only  4  or  5  years  ago.  that  750  In  round 
numbers  were  in  the  first  stages  of  this 
type  of  cancer  Five  hundred  of  the  750 
could  be  operated  on  and  could  be  cured 
because  of  that  early  detection  of  cancer 
of  the  cervix. 

On  the  basis  of  the  demonstration  at 
Memphis,  we  gave  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  last  year,  additional 
funds  to  set  up  In  7  or  8  other  States 
throughout  the  country  these  demon- 
stration clinics  similar  to  the  one  we 
had  in  Memphis;  and  this  year  we  allo- 
cated more  money  to  set  up  additional 
demonstration  clinics,  and  to  solve  some 
of  the  questions  that  sUll  remain  to  be 
answered  before  this  can  be  recom- 
mended for  general  appllcaUon  by  the 
States  as  has  been  done  In  the  case  of 
the  mass  X-ray  technique  for  detecUon 
of  tuberculosis. 

As  a  result  of  the  discovery  by  this 
doctor  of  a  simple  smear  technique  that 
he  developed,  we  are  able  now  to  detect 
cancer  of  the  cervix  in  women  soon 
enough  to  cure  it.  Some  of  the  doctors 
tell  us  that  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
day.  In  the  not  too  distant  future  when 
cancer  of  the  cervix  in  women  can  be 
controlled  because  of  the  smear  tech- 
nique that  has  been  developed  only  in 
the  last  2  years. 

For  menUl  health  this  year  we  al- 
lowed additional  money  largely  because 
of  the  discovery  of  two  new  drugs,  reser- 
pine  and  thorazine.  Because  of  the  dis- 
covery of  these  drugs  and  the  use  of 

nf''m.^»  S^*  ^/*'*  °'  ^'^^  ^e  intake 
of  mental  patients  has  sUrted  to  de- 

^f"^*-  ,}*">^  that  is  in  part  because 
or  the  Menninger  Institute  at  Topeka 
and  because  of  the  advanced  knowledge 
and  better  facilities  they  have.     How! 
ever,  for  the  first  time  the  upsurge  is  not 
only  being  held  down  because  of  the  use 
of  these  new  drugs  but  the  trend  is  actu- 
ally being  reversed.    We  have  given  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  HealSi« 
million,  of  which  about  half  is  specifi- 
cally earmarked  to  develop  and  evaluate 
^ese  new  drugs  that  have  come  on  Uie 
nrf^H^V"/^*  Pa3t  2  years.    We  thini! 
on  the  basis  of  the  informaUon  that  hoi 
peen  given  to  us.  an  additional  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  this  parucular  institute 

Inrt  Sf^°  *  ^f*""  ^^^"««  1»^  human  life 
and  human  misery  for  millions  of  people. 
We  hope  also  that  it  will  reduce  tl^tax 
burden  of  our  communities  and  States  so 
far  as  mental  institutions  are  concerned 
Tnc^'^f  l*^^  °^*"^'"  °^  the  Dental  Health 
fiSlr  f*'  "'^'l?'  Members  have  received 
letters  from  all  over  the  country  asking 

jLe??ch'\hT^  °'  ^'  "^"^^°"  ^  dental 
nnoc^-^»\?^^  ^^^^-  ^  ^^'^ed  the  specific 
question  this  year,  of  some  of  our  doctors 

?hev'hi?i7H^"^  '^^y  i°^°""  "»  that 
L«.^K  ^®  '°d^y  °"  *^^nd  about  $500,000 
worth  of  approved  applications  for  re- 
?fmH.  t  ^^"ti^tJiy  that  "^ey  do  not  have 
om,?.nlH°''^'-.  ^'  committee  has  rec- 
ommended an  Increase  of  $500,000  to  be 
appropriated  for  dental' research  this 
year,  which  will  take  care  of  all  of  the 
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approved  applications  for  dental  research 
at  the  present  time. 

Last  year  I  asked  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  to  consider  a  new  program 
for  the  mentally  retarded  children  of 
this  country.  As  you  know,  the  Congress 
unanimously  adopted  that  recommenda- 
tion and  we  appropriated  $750,000  last 
year  to  start  a  new  pioKram  of  medical 
research  on  retarded  children.  In  addi- 
tion we  told  the  Office  of  Education  to 
present  a  program  for  education  of  the 
mentally  retarderd  when  they  came  be- 
fore the  committee  this  year. 

We  have  4^2  io  b  million  mentally  re- 
tarded at  the  present  time.  A  million 
and  a  half  to  2  million  of  those  are 
children.  About  300  are  born  every  day 
who  will  become  mentally  retarded. 
Because  of  the  start  that  we  made  last 
.  year  we  have  in  this  bill  an  increase  over 
the  $750,000  to  continue  the  medical  re- 
search program  on  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  Office  of  Education  came  up  with  a 
program,  as  we  requested  last  year,  and 
we  have  allowed  the  full  amount  of  $675,- 
000  for  a  program  in  the  education  of 
these  mentally  retarded  children.  The 
Department  also  has  pending  before  the 
Congress  legislation  that  will  authorize 
an  additional  $500,000  for  training 
teachers  in  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. We  have  allowed  $80  000  thif  year 
more  than  last  year  in  the  budget  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  for  a  program  in 
mental  reUrdation.  Again  in  the  Chil- 
drens  Bureau  on  the  item  of  maternal 
and  child  health  me  have  allowed  an 
additional  $2  million  for  a  program  cov- 
ering epilep.sy  and  mental  retardation. 

This  program  Is  presently  m  operation 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  followed  pro- 
grams in  the  country  at  the  present  time. 
We  think  it  will  increase.  Thes<'  are 
some  of  the  positive  results  of  our  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  action  in  this  vital  and 
neglected  field. 

There  were  1  or  2  things  we  did  find 
fault  with  in  our  report.  The  first  was 
that  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  get  a  good  program  cover- 
ing the  problem  of  the  aging.  For 
4  or  5  years  now  we  have  been  in- 
sisting that  the  Department  come  up 
with  a  good  program  to  take  care  of 
the  problems  of  the  aging  in  this  coun- 
try. I  was  a  httle  bit  disappointed 
this  year  to  find  they  had  not  gone  ahead 
much  further  than  last  year.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  lot  of  conferences  and  a  lot 
of  meetings  are  taking  place  but  no  defi- 
nite action  is  coming  out  of  the  meetings. 
In  our  report  we  did  find  seme  fault  with 
that  operation. 

Also  we  have  been  told  for  4  or  5  years 
now  that  we  have  a  tremendous  short- 
age of  nurses  in  this  country.  I  criti- 
cized the  Department  for  not  doing  more 
about  alleviating  the  shortage  of  nurses 
within  the  framework  of  this  appropria- 
tion bill  than  they  have  done  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  respect  to  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  on  the  lack  of  any 
good  done  by  the  Department  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  of  the  aged  and 
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aging.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  what  he  has  done  over  the  last  5 
or  6  years  in  seeking  to  push  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  Its  predecessor  agency  into  taking 
some  action  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  aged.  The  gentleman  will  recall  that 
when  Mrs.  Hobby  appeared  before  the 
committee  last  year  she  said: 

I  think  In  some  way  we  have  to  establish 
the  role  of  leadership  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  w^hole  program.  It  Is  really 
upon  us  now.  We  have  delayed  too  long. 
We  are  10  years  behind  where  we  should  have 
been  in  this  thing. 

With  what  the  Department  has  not 
done  last  year,  would  not  the  gentleman 
say  it  is  now  11  years  of  do  nothing  in 
connection  with  this  problem? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  said  In  the  report 
that  I  find  fault  with  the  progress  they 
have  made,  and  the  committee  expects 
that  next  year  they  will  come  up  with  a 
positive  program  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  able  presentation 
of  this  very  important  matter.  I  think 
the  committee  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
On  examination  of  the  report,  the  Budget 
Bureau  recommended  $23,749,000  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the 
committee  has  approved  $2  million  more 
than  the  budget  has  recommended.  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  specifically 
about  the  item  of  $1.4  million  for  the 
development  of  tranquilizing  drugs.  The 
gentleman  knows  I  spoke  to  him  earlier 
about  it.  but  since  the  committee  report 
was  printed  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
governor  of  my  State.  Honorable  Frank 
O.  Clement,  of  Tennessee,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Kline  and  Dr. 
Brill  of  New  York.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman's  comment,  if  he  will,  fur- 
ther, about  the  use  of  tranquilizing  drugs 
for  which  funds  are  made  available 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  were  very  much 
impressed  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Kline 
and  Dr.  Brill,  and  their  testimony  was  a 
contributing  factor  in  the  committee 
deciding  to  increase  the  appropriation  by 
$2  million.  In  tlje  report  we  spell  out 
that  about  $1  million  of  it  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  development  and  evaluation 
of  these  tranquilizing  drugs.  They  are 
the  two  most  universally  used  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  reserpine  and  thorazine. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  want  to  again  conmiend 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  I  want  to  preface  my 
question  by  saying  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anybody  in  all  the  Congress,  in 
either  body,  who  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  American  people  to  the  extent 
that  the  gentleman  does  for  his  deep 
Interest  and  constructive  action  over 
the  years  in  terms  of  this  very  vital 
problem  of  health.  He  certainly  has 
made  contributions  that  will  last  for 
many,  many  years,  and  I  know  he  is 
laying  the  foundation  for  still  further 
contributions. 


One  of  the  problems  I  have  been  In- 
terested in  particularly  is  this  problem 
of  the  aged  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred.     Certainly,   there   are  many, 
many  thousands  of  people  who  recognize 
that  problem  and  who  are  attempting  to 
do  something  about  it.     Many  of  our 
States  have  imdertaken  worthwhile  pro- 
grams.    However.  I  must  say  that  in 
reading-the  report  and  in  attempting  to 
analyze  the  appropriation  items  I  can- 
not see  where  there  is  anything  more 
than  an  admonition  to  the  Department 
to  try  to  do  something  about  it     Is 
there  any  particular  person  in  the  De- 
partment or.  rather,  people  in  the  De- 
partment who.  during  the  course  of  your 
hearings,  appeared  to  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  as  their  own  responsibility 
to  develop  a  Federal  program  that  will 
compare  at  all  with  the  State  programs 
and  that  will  actually  bring  about  some- 
thing in  the  next  year  that  this  Congress 
can  be  proud  o."? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Perkins.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is 
charged  with  this  responsibility.  I  think 
he  is  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 
He  has  been  in  contact  with  individual 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  such  as  Educa- 
tion and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
Public  Health,  in  order  to  come  up  with 
some  kind  of  a  program.  But  as  I  told 
him  during  the  hearings,  we  were  not 
satisfied  with  what  is  being  done.  We 
recognize  that  something  is  being  done, 
but  not  enough  is  being  done.  We  said 
in  the  report  that  we  are  disappointed  in 
the  advances  that  are  being  made,  that 
we  expect  them  to  come  up  with  some 
definite  program  when  they  come  up  for 
next  year's  appropriation,  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  get  some  results. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  As  the  gentleman 
phrased  it.  something  substantial. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HESELTON.  But  what  I  am  in- 
terested in  is  this.  When  something  is 
as  big  as  this,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  good  intentions  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, what  someone  is  trying  to  do  gets 
lost;  they  have  so  many  other  things  to 
do.  Is  there  any  way  to  pinpoint  the 
responsibility? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  are  not  going  to 
permit  it  to  get  lost.  Once  we  make  a 
statement  in  our  report,  such  as  this 
recommendation  to  the  Department,  we 
expect  them  to  live  up  to  it  because  these 
reports  are  reports  of  the  Congress.  To 
my  knowledge,  I  must  say.  that  they 
have  responded  to  these  recommenda- 
tions in  the  past  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  I  hope  that  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  the  very  fine  work  he  has 
done.  In  fact,  I  have  been  Listening  to 
the  gentleman  for  10  years  and  every 
time  he  has  had  something  to  say,  I 
found  that  I  agreed  with  him  and  tried 
to  go  ^long  and  help  him.  The  gentle- 
man was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  letter 
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ii  Introduction  to  the  doctor  who  Is  ad- 
ninlsterinc  this  instltuUon.  He  was 
Lind  enough  to  take  me  through  the  en- 
ire  InsUtuUon.  As  the  gentleman  men- 
ioned  a  while  ago.  I  wish  every  Mem- 
•er  of  Congress  could  go  up  there  and 
ake  a  look  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
lealth  and  see  what  a  remarkable  In- 
i  tltuti<m  it  is. 

Also,  I  have  a  sort  of  personal  inter- 
<8t  In  that  institution  now.  because  a 
young  man.  Di-.  Francis  AbinanU.  and 
Ills  wife  and  children  were  sent  over  to 
(Cambridge.  England,  to  do  work  on 
lehalf  of  the  Institutes  of  Health  and 
Iring  bcM:k  a  report.  They  have  now 
leen  recalled,  and  this  young  doctor  Is 
1  rorklng  there  now.  doing  very  important 
lesearch  work  and  has  his  famUy  with 
lim. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
anybody  who  has  done  more  for  the 
h  ealth  and  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
P  e  than  our  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
I  i«r.  FocARTY].  Every  time  he  has  dis- 
c  used  the  Institutes  of  Health  he  has 
g  ven  us  something  constructive  and 
h  elpful  for  our  unfortunate  citizens  who 
a  -e  In  need  of  help  to  solve  their  health 
p-oblems  so  they  may  enjoy  livint?  like 
tl  lose  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
bf  healthy. 

Mr.  POGARTY.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
nan. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Chalr- 
nan.   will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ir  an  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Chair- 

IB  an,  I  listened  with  interest  to  the  ex- 

pl&natlon  of  the  increa.ses  for  the  vari- 

ois  activities.     With  other  Members    I 

hj.ve    received     letters     from     dentists 

alout    Increasing    their    appropriation. 

I   hlnk  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 

committee,  as  I  interpret  their  report. 

hi  a  recommended  an  Increase  of  more 

than  60  percent  over  what  they  had  last 

ye  ir  and.  incidentally,  that  is  the  larg- 

es    increase  given  to  any  of  the  activl- 

tu  s.     So  I  feel  that  the  dentists  should 

fed    that    they    have    been    adequately 

ta  :en  care  of. 

Ar.  POGARTY.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Bu  dget  recommended  $800.000-plus 
mere  than  they  had  a  year  ago.  The 
coiomittee  recommended  an  additional 
S5(  0.000.  making  $1.3C0.000-plus  more 
thj  n  they  had  last  year. 

1  fr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Percentage- 
wlje  It  Is  more  than  was  allowed  any 
ot^  er  activity,  as  I  interpret  the  figures 
In    he  report. 

BIr.  POGARTY.  I  cannot  say  as  to 
that.  However,  that  is  certainly  true 
so  far  as  the  other  categorical  Insti- 
tut(  3  of  Health  are  concerned 

Kr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

h  r.  POGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
maii  from  Massachusetts. 

^  r.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  and  his 
comnilttee  for  the  magnificent  work 
thej  have  done  In  the  field  of  public 
heaJth.  Specifically  I  direct  my  re- 
mar  za  to  that  section  of  the  report  deal- 
*""  with  retarded  children  and  note 
V,.  *A  °^  V^*  **"'  ^^™«-  I  beUeve.  In  the 
E?,«S!,««'  "»e  Department  of  Health. 
Edu<atlon,    and    Welfare   last   year   it 
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came  up  with  a  real  program  on  this 
very  Important  subject.  It  represents 
a  problem,  of  course,  that  affects  every 
section  and  almost  every  segment  of  the 
population  of  this  Nation.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  this  committee  has  han- 
dled this  problem  In  a  very  excellent 
way  and  I  commend  them  for  the  work 
they  have  done. 

Last  year  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee allotted  $750,000  for  the  beginning  of 
a  program  to  effectively  deal  with  mental 
retardation.  As  a  member  (if  that  com- 
mittee, I  take  some  measure  of  pride  in 
the  committees  efforts  to  direct  a  start 
in  this  most  important  program.  An 
excellent  beginning  was  made  last  year. 
This  year,  the  Congress  is  &sked  to  im- 
plement the  department's  program  by 
approving  $650,000  for  a  specific  re- 
search program  in  the  field  of  education 
of  the  mentally  retarded;  $80,000  for 
the  Children's  Bureau  to  work  with  the 
States  and  communities  witJi  respect  to 
preschool  children;  $750,000  for  contin- 
ued research  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  on  the  medical  aspects  of  the 
problem.  Additional  funds  will  be  made 
available  by  the  committee  for  teacher 
training  provided  proposed  legislation  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majinitude  of  the 
problem  of  the  mentally  retarded  is 
dawning  upon  the  people  of  the  country. 
And  with  this  dawning  is  the  ^' rowing  de- 
sire of  our  people  to  help  solve  or  at  least 
to  alleviate  the  burden  that  courageous 
families  and  dedicated  persons  are  car- 
rymg.  The  problem  is  too  big  and  too 
severe  for  individuals  or  groups  to 
master.  Clearly  there  is  a  responsibil- 
ity upon  the  Government  to  shoulder  the 
bulk  of  the  program.  Harken  to  the 
words  of  Dr.  Grover  F.  Powers  one  of 
Americas  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
field  of  pediatricians  wherein  he  said : 

Assuming  2  parents  and  2  siblings  for  the 
family  unit  of  each  retarded  child,  there  are 
thus  between  5  and  10  million  persons 
blighted  to  a  great  or  small  decree  by  the 
direct  Impact  on  their  lives  of  these  unfor- 
tunate children.  And  then  one  must  add 
to  family  sorrow,  vast  contingent  soclologl- 
cal.  economic,  educational,  and  lethal  disturb- 
ances.  responsibilities,  and  dislocations 
On.y  the  problems  of  mental  Illness  are  com- 
mensurate In  size  with  those  of  mental  re- 
tardation In  respect  to  toal  population  It 
seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the  major  im- 
portance to  biologic  and  social  science  to 
medicine,  to  economics,  to  public  policy  of 
retarded  children  Is  all  too  obvious 


Congressman  Focarty  and  his  commit- 
tee have  recognized  the  problem  and 
nave  effectively  taken  steps  to  meet  it 
with  some  dynamic  steps.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
respect  to  this  matter. 

NATTOKAL   atSTTTVTX  OT  OKNTAL    HXALTH 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  H.  R.  9720  was 
considered  by  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  last  Friday,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
PocARTYj  gave  an  excellent  explanation 
of  his  subcommittees  action  relative  to 
dental  research.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  committee  was  on  sound  ground  in 
requesting  that  training  grants  of  this 
insUtute  be  increased  by  $500,000  This 
amount  plus  that  of  $800,000  recom- 
mended in  the  Presidents  budget  as  sub- 


mitted to  the  Congress  makes  a  total  of 
$1,300,000  allocated  to  dental  research 
grants.      These     grants    go    to    non- 
Pederal   Institutions  and   are  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research.    The   $500,000    Increase   will 
enable  the  Institute  to  honor  all  of  the 
approved   applications   for   research   in 
dentistry.    These  grants  are  necessary 
when  one  considers  the  testimony  offered 
In  the  hearings  indicating  that  the  43 
dental   schools  and   7  dental   research 
centers  are  practically  without  endow- 
ment and  are  already  heavily  burdened 
with  their  effort  to  increase  and  support 
facilities  urgently   needed   to   train   an 
adequate  supply  of  dentists  and  dental 
hygienists.    The     dentists     themselves 
have  joined  in  contributing  some  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  help 
meet     the     need     for     research.     The 
amount  asked  Is  small  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  that  are  bound 
to    be    realized.     The    people    of    this 
country  spend  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars yearly  in  the  care  of  teeth  and  yet. 
less  than  one-half  of  the  population  re- 
ceives adequate  dental  care.    To  meet 
the  growing  cost  and  assist  In  a  more 
effective  campaign  of  dental  hygiene  and 
care,  dental  research  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity.    The  oral   diseases   that  result 
from   failure  to  properly  care  for  the 
teeth  have  been,  can  be.  and  will  be  bet- 
ter  arrested   through   dental    research. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  that  the  wiUingness  to  appro- 
priate money  in  this  field  now  will  return 
huge  dividends  in  the  not  too  disUnt 
future. 

Mr.  POGARTY.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.     GRIFFITHS.     Mr.     Chairman, 

will  the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michiijan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I.  too,  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  work 
he  has  done.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
stration  will  put  additional  inspectors 
in  the  field? 

Mr^  FOGARTY.  We  are  adding  130 
to  140  employees  to  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  this  year— I  believe  the 
exact  fiRure  is  134,  which  is  an  increase 
of  almost  20  percent.  This  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  made  a  survey  last  year  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
tiem'/n  ^^^^^^HS.    I  thank  the  gen- 

Detroit  they  inspected  food  processing 
plants  once  every  lo  years  and  the^rCf 
concerns  once  every  5  years 

Mr.  POGARTY.    We  have  allowed  the 
full    amount    that    was    recommended 

Nafinn«^/^  .*  ^™°""'  Suggested  by  the 
National  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
Which  made  their  recomm?ndatS^t 

m.^i""'  ^iw^l^^  °'  Illinois.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.     I  yield. 
,„,^'',  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    I  wish   to 
join  In  commending  the  distinguished 

«n?c»  ".?,"  ''■°™  ^^^^  ^land  for  the 
outstanding   job   he   has   done   and   to 

ft^Jifn.^^^*!^'  *'"°"«  ^y  constituents 
including  disUngulshed  physicians  and 
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scientists  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

there  is  entertained  a  deep  feebng  of 

admiration  for  the  gentleman  and  ap- 
precatlon  for  his  work.  The  Increased 
appropriation  for  cancer  research,  for 
which  we  are  beholden  to  the  great 
statesman  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee.  wiU  be 
most  heartening  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  Research  Foundation,  so  liber- 
ally supporU'd  by  generous  Chicagoans. 
and  to  its  chairman,  Maurice  Goldblatt. 
who  for  so  long  has  given  unstintlngly 
of  his  time  and  money  to  the  war  on 
cancer.  We  are  eternally  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield. 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
think  the  gentleman  must  be  extremely 
happy  to  have  accomplished  what  he 
has  accomplished  during  these  years. 
I  only  hope  he  does  not  work  too  hard 
him.self. 

Mr  POGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  ROGEIRS  of  Massachusetts. 
May  I  ask  the  gentleman  about  the 
>:rants  for  construction  of  hospitals? 
How  is  that  done? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  grants  are 
made  to  the  States.  Every  State  has  a 
State  agency  that  is  respon-sible  for  ap- 
proval of  the  individual  application  for 
fund.s  available  under  this  act.  It  is 
really  a  States  rights  program  all  the 
way  through.  The  State  agency,  and  it 
may  be  the  SUte  health  department, 
for  instance,  approve  the  applications  of 
the  local  communities  for  the  type  of 
hospital  and  the  amount  that  is  to  be 
expended  in  each  area. 

Mrs.  ROGEHS  of  Massachusetts.  Do 
you  give  them  as  much  as  they  have 
asked  for  in  this  bill? 

Mr  POGARTY.  We  have  given  them 
under  the  old  Hill-Burton  Act  every 
dime  they  asked  for.  Under  the  new  act. 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to 
expend  the  money — they  are  going  to 
turn  back  $3  or  $4  millions  this  year — 
we  ha%e  cut  that  $19  million,  but  they 
will  still  have  available  $42  million  for 
that  section  of  the  Hospital  Construc- 
tion Act  for  1957. 

lArs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Do 
you  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  your 
doctors?  Can  you  secure  all  the  doctors 
you  wi.<h  for  the  Public  Health  Service? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  We  are  experiencing 
some  difficulty  in  recruiting  doctors  and 
nurses  at  the  Institutes  at  the  present 
time.  Much  of  It  is  because  of  the 
salary  scale.  As  the  activities  of  the 
In-stitMtes  get  better  known  we  are  get- 
ting better  people  there,  because  some  of 
these  people,  knowing  that  we  have,  at 
the  clinical  center,  the  best  facilities  in 
the  world  to  work  with,  want  to  work 
there  if  they  are  research  scientists. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  the  work 
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he  has  done  on  this  subject.  It  is  bring- 
ing to  many  people  a  life  that  Is  longer, 
more  creative,  and  less  wasteful.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  doing  In  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  field  what 
we  did  m  the  Manhattan  project  when 
we  were  in  war.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
the  best.  Does  he  believe  there  are 
enough  funds  here  for  the  Conciliation 
and  Mediation  Service? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  tMr.  PerkakdezI  I 
think  is  going  to  speak  to  that  point 
He  is  the  chairman  for  related  agencies, 
and  I  think  he  has  something  to  offer 
when  he  takes  the  floor  later 

Mr.  SIEMINSKL  All  in  all.  it  is  a 
wonderful  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  also  Join 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  in  their 
conmiendation  on  the  fine  work  done  by 
this  committee  and  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  May  I  say. 
too.  that  I  think  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work  done  by  the  committee  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  you  have  gone  further  than 
the  Bureau  has  recommended  to  show 
that  these  funds  can  be  used.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  we  are  allocating 
sufficient  funds  to  do  as  much  research 
on  the  heart,  cancer,  and  mental  health 
problem.s  as  possiblj-  could  be  done  with 
the  personnel  on  hand? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  believe  that  with 
thd  personnel  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  the  research  scientisto  and  doctors, 
and  the  facihties  we  have,  this  budget 
will  give  us  a  sound  medical  research  pro- 
gram. That  is  wliy  we  have  agreed  on 
those  specific  amounts  that  we  have  be- 
fore the  House  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  based  on  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  of  the  available  personnel  and  the 
available  facilities  we  have  for  research 
now.  On  the  personnel  side,  the  com- 
mittee recognized  the  fact  that  more 
medical  research  personnel  must  be 
trained,  and  recommended  that  the 
budget  for  training  medical  scientists  be 
increased  by  about  $4  million  over  the 
request  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  In  other 
words,  a  crash  program  would  not  neces- 
sarily bring  about  the  results  because  of 
the  limited  personnel  and  facill.ies? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  In  some  areas  that 
Is  correct:  yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  for  his 
remarkable  address.  I  want  to  state  I 
thoroughly  appreciate  It.  If  I  were  the 
president  of  a  university.  I  would  confer 
upon  the  gentleman  an  LL.  D.  degree. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  May  I  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  for  the  magnificent  work 
he  has  done  on  this  committee  as  exem- 


plified in  the  end  results  as  they  appear 
in  this  appropriation  bilL 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  congratu- 
late the  CMnmittee  and  Its  chairman  on 
the  fine  work  they  have  done,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to' the  appropriation 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  handicapped.  However.  I 
would  hke  to  ask  one  question  which 
concerns  the  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  Education  in  reference  to  a  law  which 
was  passed  in  the  83d  Congress  concern- 
ing the  cooperative  research  between  the 
Office  of  Education  and  educational  In- 
stitutions throughout  the  country.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  Department 
asked  for  $1,500,000  to  institute  this  pro- 
gram which  had  not  been  instituted  as 
yet.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could 
give  me  some  reason  why  this  Is  not  m- 
cluded  or  when  It  might  be  included? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion asked  for  an  increase  this  year  In 
salary  expenses  of  almost  ICO  percent. 
They  went  from  about  $3  million  to  $6 
million.  The  committee  has  agreed  to 
give  them  about  a  50-percent  increase, 
an  Increase  of  $1,500,000.  Out  of  that 
$1,500,000  there  is  $675,000  for  the  pro- 
gram for  mentally  retarded  children,  and 
then  there  Is  attout  S700.000  In  addition 
which  can  be  used  for  cooperative  re- 
search and  these  other  programs  that 
they  asked  for.  There  were  two  specific 
things  which  we  said  in  our  committee 
report  we  did  not  think  they  should  spend 
any  money  for.  One  was  to  establish  a 
hbrar>'  in  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
other  was  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education.  But  they  have 
$700,000  available  for  the  work  the  gen- 
tleman Is  talking  about,  and  other  In- 
creases not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McVEY.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned during  the  course  of  his  very  fine 
address  that  there  was  an  mcrease  In 
funds  allocated  to  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  May  I  inquire  whether 
the  gentleman  meant  vocational  reha- 
bilitation or  vocational  education? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  We  have  aUowed  in 
this  bill  $2,767,000  over  the  budget  for 
vocational  education,  which  will  bring  It 
up  to  the  maximum  authorized  under  the 
law  for  vocational  education. 

Mr.  McVEY.  Will  the  gentleman  give 
me  that  figure  again,  please. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  raised  that  $2.- 
767,000  which  brings  It  up  to  $29  million 
plus,  which  is  the  total  authorization 
under  the  law  for  vocational  education. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  jield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  and  to  compli- 
ment him  on  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  POGARTY.   Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  MURRAY  of  Illinois.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreclaUon,  together  with 
my  colleagues,  not  only  for Jhe  excellent 
work  the  gentleman  from  Ifiiode  Island 
has  performed  for  us  in  Reading  the 
Nation  toward  providing  adequate  funds 
for  medical  research,  but  also  for  his 
excellent  elucidation  in  the  committee 
report  of  the  medical  problems  of  the 
country,  which  I  think  will  be  of  real 
service  to  the  people. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  thank  ttie  gentle- 
nan. 

Mr.  MADDEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
iie  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POGARTY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MADDEN.    The  gentleman  men- 
ioned  a  while  ago  in  his  remarks  re- 
tarding the  insufQcient  salaries  for  doc- 
•OTs  and  medical  attendants.    Last  week, 
iie  Committee  on  Armed  Services  pre- 
lented  a  bill  which  was  before  the  Com- 
nittee  on  Rules  and  passed  the  House 
vhich  substantially  increased  the  sala- 
:  les  for  medical  personnel  In  the  armed 
!  ervlces.     Have  any  steps  been  made  re- 
Kardlng  a  similar   bill   with   regard   to 
heae  hospitals  for  medical  research? 

Mr.    POGARTY.    At    the    time    our 
learings  were  being  held  that  bill  had 
lot  passed  the  Congress.    I   presumed 
rom  the  answers  that  we  received  from 
J  )r.  Scheele  that  some  consideration  was 
1  «ing  given  at  the  time  to  include  the 
1  ublic  health  commissioned  ofncers  also, 
"here  has  been  some  improvement  be- 
<  ause  we  raised  this  question  a  year  ago 
I  ad  a  year  ago  we  established  30  addi- 
tional supergrade   positions,   which   al- 
1  Jwed  them  to  raise  the  salaries  of  some 
c  f  their  better  trained  personnel.    That 
1  as  helped  to  S4?me  extent. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  believe  it  is  highly 
Inportant  that  the  salaries  of  the  doc- 
t>rs.  medical  attendants,  and  people 
forking  in  hospitals  doing  medical  re- 
search should  l)e  increased,  as  well  as 
tie  armed  services.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  for  the 
outstanding  job  he  has  done  and  in  his 
P  1st  in  connection  with  this  matter 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  price:    I  may  be  mistaken  but 
It  was  my  impression  that  the  bill  we 
p  issed  the  other  day  did  include  doctors 
ir  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  POGARTY.     At  the  time  of  the 
hearings  we  were  told  it  would  include 
tl^  em.  although  we  were  told  that  would 
n<  t  fully  meet  the  problem  because  scien- 
tij  ts  as  weU  as  physicians  are  involved 
Mr.     PERNANDEZ.    Mr.     Chairman 
w  11  the  gentleman  yield? 
\Si.  POGARTY.     I  yield. 
Sir.  PERNANDEZ.    I  want  to  Join  the 
ot  ler  Members  in  the  words  of  com- 
m(  indation  to  our  chairman.    I  want  to 
CO  nmend  him  for  the  excellent  presen- 
ta  ion  he  has  made  as  chairman  of  the 
su  committee.  a.s  he  always  does,  and 
ali  o  for  his  very  fair  and  excellent  con- 
du;t   of   the    hearings    covering    many 
we  ?ks.    It  has  been  a  joy  and  a  privilege 
to  serve  with  lilm  as  a  member  of  the 
sui  icommittee. 

Ur.  POGARTY.    I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 
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Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DENTON.  I  too  want  to  congrat- 
xilate  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
both  with  regard  to  the  way  he  has  pre- 
sented this  bill  before  the  House  today 
and  for  the  way  he  conducted  the  hear- 
ings. The  gentleman  has  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  every  item  in  this  bill  and  he  has 
a  heart  for  human  welfare.  I  predict 
that  the  work  he  has  done  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  medical  research  will  be  re- 
membered long  after  we  have  left  this 
Hall  and  this  world  behind.  He  has  made 
and  is  continuing  to  make  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  in  that  resf-ect. 

Mr.   MORGAN.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I.  too.  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  his  subcom- 
mittee on  the  fine  Job  he  has  done  in 
presenting  this  bill  to  the  House.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  gentle- 
mans  report  on  the  shortase  of  nurses 
now  facing  the  NaUon.  Jast  what  did 
the  committee  find  is  being  done  toward 
correcting  this  problem? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  We  have  not  found 
that  much  is  being  done.  It  .seems  that 
we  have  been  talking  about  this  shortage 
of  nurses  for  3  or  4  years  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  not  come  up  with  a  program 
to  stimulate  the  training  of  nurses  or 
develop  a  program  that  would  give  us 
more  nurses.  So  I  wrote  into  the  re- 
port—and I  take  the  responsibility  for 
It— we  expect  that  they  will  come  up 
with  some  definite  program  next  year 
that  will  result  in  training  additional 
nurses  to  fill  the  shortage  that  exists  i 
am  told  there  is  not  a  city  in  this  country 
where  the  hospitals  are  fully  manned  at 
the  present  time  with  all  the  nurses 
they  need. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  refer  to  that  portion  of  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  OfHce 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  chairman  on  the  pro- 
posed financial  plan  for  support  of  the 
expanding  Federal-State  vocational  re- 
habilitation program.  As  I  understand 
it  the  committee  desires  to  have  Federal 
appropriations  for  grants  to  States  which 
will  be  adequate  to  match  all  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  the  States  as  well  as 
support  for  the  training  of  professional 
personnel. 

The  restoration  of  disabled  persons  to 
self-support  is  in  my  opinion  a  sound  in- 
vestment in  the  conservation  of  our 
human  resources.  There  are  both  hu- 
manitarian as  well  as  economic  values 
to  this  program.  It  is  an  expanding  pro- 
gram which  we  all  must  support 
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I  do  wish  to  express  my  concern  for 
the  amount  recommended  for  grants  for 
rehabilitation  research  and  demonstra- 
tion under  section  4.  As  I  understand  it 
$2  million  was  requested  Imt  only  $1  mil- 
lion has  been  recommended.  According 
to  page  275  of  the  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee,  it  was  stated  that  a  mini- 
mum of  $1.2  million  wUl  be  required  dur- 
ing 1957  to  continue  support  of  projects 
which  were  iniUated  in  1955  and  1956. 

As  I  see  It.  therefore,  some  of  these  re- 
search activities  will  have  to  be  dropped 
during  1957  before  they  have  been  com- 
pleted. Equally  important,  no  funds  will 
be  available  for  any  new  research  proj- 
ects during  the  year  regardless  of  how 
meritorious  they  may  be. 

This  curtailment  comes  at  a  crucial 
time  in  this  new  research  effort.  The 
nonprofit  groups  who  have  recently 
agreed  to  conduct  research  in  rehabiliU- 
tion  problems  now  face  the  prospect  of 
canceling  projects  which  are  just  getting 
underway.  There  wiU  be  little  encour- 
agement for  research  groups  to  under. 
Uke  new  projects  in  the  future. 

Research  is  ImporUnt  to  the  advance- 
ment of  rehabilitation  as  It  is  in  medical 
science,  health,  and  other  fields  This 
year  the  committee  has  given  unprece- 
dent  support  of  research  In  many  dif- 
ferent fields.  I  wush  the  committee 
might  have  found  It  possible  to  also  sup- 
port in  greater  measure  this  request  for 
research  In  rehabilitation 

Mr.  CANFIELD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 
Mr  POGARTy.  I  yield. 
Mr  CANPIELD  I  have  been  reading 
on  yonder  wall  the  .natement  made  by 
Daniel  Webster  some  years  ago.  closing 
with  these  words: 

L«t  u.  •««  whether  we  In  our  day  and  gen- 
eration  may  not  perform  aomethlng  worttoy 
to  be  remembered.  ' 
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That  is  Just  what  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  and  the  members  of 
his  committee  are  doing  today.  I  do  not 
know  when  we  have  had  a  finer  piece  of 
humanitarian  legislation  before  U3. 

I  was  so  happy  to  read  in  the  daily 
press  last  Friday  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  Whites 
statement  about  the  heart  of  John 
PocARTY.  AH  of  us  know  something 
about  his  heart.  It  is  a  big  heart.  It  is 
a  stout  heart.  We  know  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  promoting  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, not  only  in  the  United  States  of 
America  but  for  people  everywhere.  I 
?r*n",!?°»lf^^J'  of  better  publicity  flowing 
from  this  Chamber  than  from  the  enact- 

i^l°'  'h's  bill.  I  salute  John  Focarty 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  re- 
porting this  bill  to  make  new  and  rein- 

inwl^.il^f,'"  °"  ^^^  '^o'^'  o'  human 
!f^^^"'*^'  ^  ^  ^aj^^d  in  hospitals 
and  laboratories  for  people  everywhere 
not  in  the  United  States  alone. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  been  out  to  visit  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  nearby 
Maryland.  I  have  been  out  there,  and 
withm  recent  days.  It  U  a  wonderful 
picture:  it  is  an  amazing  picture  to  see 
so  many  doctors  and  nurses,  young  and 
old.  aU  intensely  dedicated  persons, 
working  for  stipends  that  most  of  you 
and  I  would  not  work  for.    I  hope  aU  of 


you  will  take  occasion  to  go  out  there  and 
see  that  great  human  enterprise  in 
action.    It  is  America  at  its  best. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  the  gentleman  begins 
will  he  allow  me  to  say  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  and  of  those  on  this 
side  on  this  very  fine  bill?  Because  I 
know  he  Is  supposed  to  be  a  watchdog 
of  the  Treasury,  yet  it  was  his  firm  con- 
viction and  help  that  made  the  National 
Institutes  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN      Does  the  gentle- 
man >ield  for  that  purpose' 
Mr.  TABER.    I  have  yielded. 
Mrs.   ROGERS   of   Massachusetts.     I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  brought  before  you  with  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  The  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  has  explained  the  bill  probably 
better  than  I  could.  I  do  wUh.  however, 
to  call  attention  to  one  item  which  I 
believe  the  committee  has  not  paid  culte 
as  much  attention  to  as  perhaps  it  should 
relaUve  to  the  actual  situation  and  the 
.  thmKS  the  Department  has  done  This 
relates  to  the  problems  of  the  aged. 

In  the  time  that  has  gone  by  since  the 
last  bill  an  Increase  in  the  number  of 
people  taking  educational  rehabilitation 
and  training  has  gone  up  so  that  the  jjer- 
centage  of  those  over  45  years  of  ape  is 
over  25  percent  of  the  loul.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  all  sorts  of  health  and  re- 
habilitation services  have  been  extended 
to  them:  their  income  from  govern- 
mental allowances  and  pensions  has  been 
Improved,  and  research  Into  the  causes 
of  illness  has  l)een  promoted.  On  top  of 
that  social  security  has  been  extendeil  to 
10  million  additional  people  and  t>ene- 
flu  have  been  Increased. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  with  ref- 
erence to  the  situation  is  something  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Government 
can  Itself  overcome,  and  that  Is  the  re- 
fusal of  industry  to  employ  people  over 
45  years  of  age.  very  largely  because  of 
the  proneness  of  people  of  that  age  to 
become  injured  or  diseased.  I  am  afraid 
that  problem  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  must  be  taken 
cart'  of  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  made 
prouress  in  our  report  and  in  the  bill 
that  has  been  reported  toward  the  flnd- 
ina  of  a  cure  for  some  of  the  diseases  that 
have  resulted  In  the  lo.ss  of  human  life. 
For  InsUnce.  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
has  been  reduced,  therefore  there  is  not 
the  trouble  from  that  disease  today  that 
there  used  to  be.  A  treatment  has  been 
found  so  that  the  disease  can  be  com- 
pletely arrested. 

The  ravages  of  cancer  are  not  on  the 
decline  but  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  connection  with  this  medical 
problem.  Most  of  the  treatment  today 
is  operational  rather  than  medical  until 
something  is  found  that  will  help  it  from 
the  medical  sUndpoint.  Until  Uiat  time 
there  is  not  going  to  be  a  final  solution 
to  that  problem. 

\Vith  reference  to  the  heart  situation, 
because  of  the  fact  more  people  are  Lv- 
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ing  to  an  older  age  heart  diseases  have 
increased  in  percentage  of  causes  of 
death.  There  are  improved  conditions 
in  connection  with  many  of  the  other 
items. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  little  prog- 
ress  made  in  the  mental-health  situation. 
On  the  other  hand,  more  and  more  insti- 
tuUons  are  being  created  and  filled  with 
people  who  are  disturbed  mentally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  my  own  part,  the 
biU  presented  today  is  about  as  good  as 
we  can  do.  Although  it  is.  overall.  $66 
million  below  the  budget  last  year  and 
below  last  years  appropriaUon.  in  my 
opinion,  we  have  Uken  care  as  well  as 
can  be  done  of  almost  everything  that  it 
was  our  responsibUity  to  cover. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  TABER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  HAifDl. 

Mr.  HAND.     Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  from  what  I  have  heard  on  the 
floor  today  that  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  well  satisfied  with  the  work 
tha*  has  been  done  by  the  subcommittee 
and  by  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  connection  with  this  bill.    Of 
course,  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  always  have  a  rather  peculiar 
feeling  when  we  hear  applause  and  words 
of  congratulation  from  other  Members, 
because  we  are  not  used  to  that.    We  are 
not  too  certain,  when  everybody  con- 
gratulates us.  that  the  bill  is  not  overly 
generous.     But  I  think  what  happened 
in  this  bill  is  that  we  have  deliberately 
planned.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  going 
to  err  at  all  in  a  bill  of  this  kind,  a  bill 
which  carries  the  subjects  this  bill  covers, 
we  should  err  on  the  side  of  generosity. 
Mr.     Chairman,     our     distinguished 
chairman  has  gone  into  detail  on  the 
appropriations   made    for    various   Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  for  example, 
but  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  hurt  to  re- 
emphasize  what  we  have  done  there.    In 
the  operating  expense  field  of  the  whole 
Institute  we  have  increased  last  year's 
appropriation  by  over  $6  million.     I  hate 
to  boast  about  increasing  appropriations, 
but  this  is  something  that  we  have  got  to 
take  proper  care  of.    In  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  our  figures  are  more 
than  $9  million  over  the  1956  appropria- 
tion and  more  than  $2  million  over  the 
Presidents  budget.    Mental  health  ac- 
tivities is  almost  $6  miUion  over  1956  and 
some    $2   million   over    the   President's 
budget.     In  the  National  Heart  Institute 
we  have  increased  the  fund  by  $6,328,000 
as  against  1956  and  increased  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  which  was  a  generous  one. 
by  some  $3  million.    So.  it  goes  down  the 
line,  including  neurology  and  blindness 
activities,  where  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease was  allowed,  some  $4  million  or 
more,  and  $2  miUion  over  the  President's 
budget. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Taber],  who  Just 
preceded  me,  has  properly  achieved  a 
national  reputation  for  trying  to  guard 
the  dollars  in  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
in  my  very  small  way  I  have  tried  to 
follow  somewhat  in  his  path,  and  I  am 
not  too  proud  to  increase  appropriations 
for   1957.   but  in   this  health   field— of 


course,  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  this 
WU:  I  think  we  have  some  50  to  60  sepa- 
rate divisions  in  it — but  in  this  partioilar 
field,  research  for  health,  a  study  of  the 
great  killers  of  mankind,  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  all  the  other  ailments  which 
are  distressing  and  fatal  to  so  much  of 
our  population,   the  committee   unani- 
mously felt  that  if  we  were  going  to  make 
any  mistakes  at  all,  we  were  going  to 
make  them  on  the  side  of  generosity. 
The  progress  in  these  fields  and  the  prog- 
ress in  oin-  research  has  been.  I  should 
say.  slow  and  in  some  respects  disap- 
pointing, but  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
always  presented  to  us  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  hope  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  something  really  big.     In  the  mean- 
time  we  are  making  encouraging  and 
steady  progress.    I  think  the  committee 
as  a  whole  has  done  all  that  it  prop- 
erly could   to  encourage  the  dedicated 
men  in  these  institutes  to  continue  the 
work  in  their  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  items 
in  the  bill  which  might  be  referred  to. 
but  I  think  as  a  whole  the  bill  has  been 
received  by  the  House  with  approval, 
and  I  see  no  point  in  laboring  the  details. 

In  other  sections  of  the  bill,  we  found 
opportimities  for  saving,  and  the  whole 
bill  is  actually  down  by  $116  million. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  this  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WolvkrtonJ. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  intensely  interested  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  appropriations  bill  now  un- 
der consideration.  It  deals  with  the  dif- 
ferent health  programs  that  have  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House.  During  my  long  service  on  this 
committee  I  have  been  identified  with 
the  different  research  activities  that 
have  been  adopted.  I  confess  that  not- 
withstanding the  wide  and  varied  juris- 
cLction  of  the  committee,  there  has  been 
no  part  of  it  that  has  appealed  to  me  so 
much  as  that  which  relates  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  facihties  and  studies  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  our  people,  provide 
the<  necessary  care  of  them  in  time  of 
illness  and  promote  research  programs 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  alleviating 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  those  who  are 
ill.  as  well  as  to  discover  preventive 
means  to  curtail  the  cause  of  illness, 
with  particular  reference  to  that  class  of 
illnesses  that  produce  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  patients. 

The  several  research  activities  to 
which  we  have  given  special  considera- 
tion are  as  follows:  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, mental  health  activities.  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute,  dental  health 
activities,  arthritis  and  metabolic  dis- 
ease activities,  microbiology  £u:tivities. 
neurology  and  blindness  activities.  It 
will  be  recognized  that  these  programs, 
which  are  all  included  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  cover  those  diseases 
and  illnesses  that  are  commonly  recog- 
nized as  our  greatest  killers,  or  causing 
the  greatest  degree  of  individual  pain 
and  suffering. 
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In  addition  to  the  appropriations  to 
carry  on  the  research  activities  to  which 
I  have  referred,  amounting  to  $135,525.- 
000.  there  is  also  being  appropriated  by 
this  bill  approximately  $35  million  by 
way  of  general  assistance  to  States  for 
venereal  diseases,  tuberculosis,  communi- 
cable diseases,  sanitary  engineering  and 
hospital  construction  grants  of  $111  mil- 
lion.   And,  this  is  only  a  partial  state- 
ment of  what  is  being  done.     There  is 
much  more  than  could  be  enumerated, 
but  that  which  I  have  mentioned  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  an  idea  of  the  worthwhile 
work  that  is  being  done  to  promote  the 
health  of  our  people.    It  is  gratifying  to 
me  to  realize  that  over  a  period  of  years 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating in  this  fine  work,  and  particularly 
gratifying  to  me  that  much  of  it  was 
clone  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
chairman  of  the  committee,  when  there 
was  a  Republican  majority  in  the  House. 
It  is  my  hope,  as  I  look  into  the  fu- 
ture, that  there  will  be  a  continual  ex- 
panding of  the  health  program  so  that 
jven  greater  good  can  be  achieved  in 
promoting  the  health  of  our  people     We 
;ake  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  Nation 
stands  first,  among  the  nations  of  the 
votM.   in   many   worthwhile   activities, 
low.   notwithstanding   the   interest  we 
lave  taken  as  a  Nation  in  matters  af- 
ecting  the  health  of  our  people,  yet. 
here  is  much  more  than  can  and  shotild 
>e  done. 

That  which  the  present  administra- 
ion   recommends   to   be  done   was  set 
orth   In   a  comprehensive  message  of 
:  »resident  Elsenhower  addressed  to  the 
( Congress  on  Thursday,  January  28.  1956. 
In  presenting  his  recommendations  to 
ihe  Congress,   the   President   very   ap- 
I  ropriately  called  attention  to  the  fact 
t  lat  in  the  decade  since  World  War  II 
t  le  average  life  span  has  increased  about 
S  '2  years,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
t  rol  of  childhood  infections  and  the  ma- 
j  >r  communicable  diseases.    Meanwhile 
tie    chronic     diseases,     afflicting     pre- 
c  ominantly  older  people,  have  become  a 
cnUcal  problem.    The  two  leading  kill- 
e  rs  combined,  heart  disease  and  cancer 
e  lused  about  60  percent  of  United  States 
d  ?aths  in  1945  and  nearly  70  percent  in 
1  153. 

Tlie  Increased  life  span  has  brought 
n  fw  and  additional  problems,  specifically 
a  recUng  our  aged.  This  is  in  addiUon 
t(  the  need  for  increased  facilities  cre- 
ai  ed  by  a  continually  increasing  popula- 
tim.  The  difficulties  in  properly  caring 
icr  the  sick  in  our  midst  has  reached 
pioportions  that  call  for  serious  consid- 
eration and  relief.  The  increasing  ex- 
P«  nse  Incident  to  such  has  not  only  be- 

cotne  a  burden  upon  government Fed- 

er  »1.  state,  and  local— but  also  a  heavy 
bu  rden  upon  individuals  and  famihes. 

t  is  to  meet  this  situation  that  Con- 
gr  »ss  has  provided  an  expanded  program 
foi    Federal  assistance  in  providing  fa- 
cil  ties  for  prevention,  diagnosis,  treat- 
m«  nt.  extended  care,  and  rehabilitation 
To  lay  it  also  includes  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals  for  general  use 
ho  ipitals  for  the  chronically  ill  and  im- 
pared,  nursing  homes,  diagnostic  cen- 
ter J  or  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers 
an^  rehabiliUtion  faciliUes.    As  a  resvilt 
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Federal  assistance  there  have  been 


2.650  projects  benefltad.  This  aid.  to- 
gether with  that  which  has  come  from 
State,  local,  and  private  sources,  has 
given  an  increase  of  123.000  beds  and  580 
health  centers.  All  of  this  has  been  an 
addition  to  the  Nation  s  health  plan. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  in  sup- 
port of  the  present  program  and  that 
which  comes  within  the  Presidents  rec- 
ommendation. It  is  my  purpose  to  deal 
with  it  in  more  detail  as  the  session  pro- 
gresses and  additional  legislation  comes 
before  us  for  consideration  with  respect 
to  a  further  expansion  of  our  health  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  entitled  to 
have  the  support  of  the  entire  Congress. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairmun.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois  I  Mr.  YatisJ. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
join  with  other  Members  of  the  Hou.«e 
who  have  spoken  on  the  excellent  work 
done  by  this  subcommittee.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  hard  working  subcommittees 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
one  from  which  many  blessings  flow. 
Under  the  vital  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  F\>caityI 
this  subcommittee  has  done  much  to 
foster  the  magnificent  advances  and 
contributions  which  medical  science  has 
made  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind. Mr.  FocARTY  has  a  firm  grasp 
not  only  of  the  cold  figures  v  hich  make 
up  appropriations  budgets,  but  as  well 
of  the  human  problems  which  can  only 
be  solved  through  expenditures  of  proper 
amounts  of  money. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  aging.  The  aging  find 
themselves  victims,  not  so  much  of  in- 
fectious disea-^es  as  of  chronic  diseases 
such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease;  and 
If  there  is  any  discovery  of  the  causes  or 
cures  for  cancer  or  heart  disea.^e  th  is 
eliminating  the  killers  and  cripplers  of 
so  many  of  our  people,  much  credit  can 
go  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 

[Mr.   FOCAFTYJ. 

When  the  committee  brings  in  such  a 
fine  bill,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  it  erred 
m  any  respect.    Yet  I  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  it  failed  to  grant  a  suf- 
ficient appropriation  to  the  Department 
of   Health.  Education,  and   Welfare  to 
deal   with   the  problems  of   the  a^ing 
Perhaps  the  fault  is  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment    itself,     for     the     subcommittee 
granted  all  the  funds  it  requested  for 
this  purpose.     Regardless  of  that  ;act 
however,  the  amount  allowed,  approxi- 
mately 165.000.  is  woefully  inadequate 
In  requesting  this  amount,  the  Depart- 
ment bids  fair  to  continue  to  neglect  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the 
older  persons  of  our  country  for  the  next 
year,  as  it  has  done  in  the  years  gone  by 
Our  older  people  have  special  problems 
which  require  special  attention.    If  the 
amount  is  not  Increased,  it  means  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  continue 
along  the  road  of  negligence  and  post- 
ponement untU  it  can  no  longer  evade  its 
responsibility. 

According  to  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, our  older  people  are  parUcu- 
larly  subject  to  unequal  opportunity  for 
employment.  Inferior  housing,  separa- 
tion from  family  and  friends,  widow- 


hood for  more  than  one- half  of  the 
older  women,  inadequate  medical  care 
lack  of  insurance  against  hospitaliza- 
tion, tremendous  increase  In  placement 
in  mental  hospitals,  loneliness,  imder- 
representatlon  in  programs  of  rehabili- 
tation and  education,  lack  of  personnel 
especially  trained  for  helping  older  per- 
sons with  their  problems. 

What  has  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  done  about  these 
problems?  Practically  nothing.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  deals 
with  certain  aspects,  the  Public  Health 
Service  deals  with  others,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  deal  with  others 
but  there  is  no  firm  hand  or  group  co- 
ordinating their  activities  or  correlating 
the  work  which  they  turn  out. 

Last  year  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Hand)  asked  Secretary 
Hobby  why  additional  progress  was  not 
bemg  made.  Mrs.  Hobby,  in  reply,  con- 
fessed that  the  Federal  Government  was 
10  years  behind  the  position  it  should 
have  been  in  for  dealmg  with  the  prob- 
lem. And  yet  this  year,  the  Department 
asked  the  committee  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  only  S65,000.  a  totally  inadequate 
sum. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
i  Mr.  FocAiTY  i  and  the  other  gentlemen 
on  Uie  committee  have  sought  to  press 
the  Department  into  taking  a  greater 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  aging 
to  no  avail. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  when  the  time  comes  for 
readmg  the  bill,  which  will  increase  the 
amount  appropriated  to  that  portion  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  which  is  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  our  people  aged  65  and  over 
My  amendment  is  directed  to  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  and  proposes 
to  achieve  the  objectives  that  they  have 
m  mind. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  we  strength- 
ened our  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance, which  is  not  a  part  of  this  biU 
except  in  the  appropriations  made  We 
need  better  housing.  We  need  more 
sufficient  medical  care  for  our  older  peo- 
ple. We  need  greater  opportunities  for 
their  employment.  We  need  a  more  in- 
tensive rehabilitation  and  recreation 
service.  But  these  objectives  will  never 
be  achieved   if  the  indifference   which 

S*?"'  ^.J^^!!^'^'^^  ^y  '^<^  Department 
Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
tinues. 

Mr.    YATES.      Mr.   Chairman.   I   ask 

?r^m'?;r"*.*'°?^"-  ^^^  ^^^  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr    OBrieh)  may  revise 

The'  So.  "^^  """  •"  *'  "^^  ^'^'  '^ 
t^Vi?  <^"A"^MAN.  Is  there  objection 
iSino^?'"^""'  of  the  genUeman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O  BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man in  considering  H.  R.  9720.  the  bUl 
which  appropriates  money  for  the  opera- 
^"^uS  Sf  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  recogmze  the  wis- 
dom of  the  appropriation  for  research 
mcluded  in  the  bill. 

A  segment  of  our  population  has  too 
long  been  neglected,  and  I  commend  our 
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colleague  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  Hon.  John  E.  Pocarty,  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  to  make  money  available 
for  research  projects  which  will  improve 
the  health  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  I  Mrs.  Prances  P.  Bolton  1. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  coming  to  the  floor  this 
afternoon,  I  do  so  with  a  very  real  sense 
of  pleasure  and  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  the  un- 
usually fine  work  they  have  done  on  this 
appropriation  bill. 

It  is  not  easy,  when  one's  efforts  must 
be  always  under  the  shadow  of  the  need 
for  economy  in  Government,  to  brin^  to 
this  Chamber  a  bill  which  increases 
rather  than  reduces  the  amounts  re- 
quested. But  our  committee  has  gone 
into  the  requests  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
vision  and  a  real  understanding  of  the 
vital  matters  it  contains  and  has  'irought 
to  us  a  well-considered  liberal  program 
we  can  all  happily  support. 

May  I  thank  the  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  fmm  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pocarty).  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  Member  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Taber  ) .  as  well  as  every 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  care 
with  which  their  study  of  our  needs  has 
been  made  and  the  courage  with  which 
they  have  brought  their  conclusions  to 
us.  In  doing  so  I  am  but  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  millions  of  our  own  people 
who  anticipate  mast  especially  the  con- 
tinuing and  additional  research  to  which 
we  all  look  for  release  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  diseases  for  which  currently  we 
have  no  cure. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  Just  for  our 
own  people  alone  that  vie  continue  and 
increase  the  research  work  in  the  broad 
health  field.  This  work  is  for  all  man- 
kind, for  just  as  illness  in  one  country  or 
in  one  area  eventually  affects  the  health 
of  all  the  world,  so  improved  health 
conditions  and  cures  for  the  terrible 
scourges  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  for  all  men 
everywhere. 

Nothing  this  Congress  could  do  could 
be  more  far  reaching  than  these  more 
liberal  provisions  for  research  and  for 
the  general  program  in  health.  It  will 
slip  past  the  Iron  Curtain  as  few  things 
could.  It  will  demonstrate  to  men  and 
women  everywhere  that  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  constitutional  Re- 
public the  world  has  ever  seen,  cares 
about  the  individual  and  brings  its  wis- 
dom and  Its  financial  capacity  to  bear 
to  relieve  his  suffering  and  increase  his 
well-being. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express 
appreciation  once  again  for  the  selfless 
bipartisanship  with  which  this  subcom- 
mittee of  our  great  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee performs  its  duties.  We  in  our 
turn  can  do  no  less  than  to  pass  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins  J. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
accomplishments  of  medical  science 
since  the  days  of  Drs.  Harvey  and  Pas- 
teur are  among  the  brightest  pages  of 
history,  but  there  remains  much  to  be 
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done.  The  two  dreaded  kiUers,  cancer 
and  heart  disease,  remain  among  the 
mysteries  of  medical  problems  with 
neither  a  preventive  nor  a  cure  being 
known.  Dm-  own  ranks,  our  friends, 
and  our  families,  are  no  strangers  to 
either  the  stark  tragedy  of  a  torturing 
death  from  cancer  or  the  sudden  shock- 
ing stroke  of  the  grim  reaper  through 
heart  diseases.  Medical  science  can  do 
little  In  either  case  and  there  is  little  if 
any  warning  in  the  approach  of  the 
latter. 

The  success  of  medical  research  In 
other  fields  gives  us  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  eventually  conquer  these 
two  great  plagues  which  between  them 
account  for  2  of  every  3  deaths  in  this 
country.      Such  research  requires  both 
dedicated    scientists    and    money.    Our 
.«<:hools,  given  time  and  opportunity,  will 
develop  the  scientists,  but  the  financial 
requirements  are  so  great  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  obtaining  adequate  funds  for 
the  job  unless  this  body  takes  the  lead 
and    becomes    the    major    contributor. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  are 
doing  yeoman  work  in  this  field  but  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  given  additional 
support  if  we  expect  them  to  both  in- 
tensify   and    expand    their    activities. 
Progress   in    their   efforts   must   not   be 
halted  or  developments  lost  in  the  name 
of  economy.      There  is  another  major 
field,  mental  health,  in  which  much  re- 
search remains  to  be  done.     Many,  alto- 
gether too  many,   able-bodied  individ- 
uals are  slipping  into  that  category  now 
known  as  the  mentally  ill  each  year. 
Once  considered  victims  of  evil  spirits. 


these  individuals  are  now  recognized  as 
suffering  from  diseases  of  the  mind  but 
neither  the  cause  nor  a  cure  is  known. 
They  are  our  living  "dead"  and  no  effort 
to  discover  the  cause  or  a  cure  for  such 
illness  should  be  spared. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  can  be  eco- 
nomically invested  in  these  and  allied 
causes  each  year,  but  I  am  ready  and 
willing  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the 
specialists  who  best  know  the  scope  of 
these  problems.    The  National  Advisory 
Councils  of  each  of  these  Institutes  make 
annual   reports   advising   us   as   to   the 
minimum  amount  required  to  maintain 
progress  in  these  all  important  research 
fields.     They  are  my  guide,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  one.     Each  year  we 
have  failed  to  reach,  or  remotely  ap- 
proach   these    minimum    requirements. 
In  1952  President  Truman  recommended 
a  total  of  $54  million  for  these  three  re- 
search programs,  but  his  successor  in  the 
name  of  economy  reduced  these  recom- 
mendations   in    a    document    usually 
known  as  the  revised  budget  for  1954 
by  more  than  30  percent  to  $36.6  million. 
Some  $4  million  of  this  cut  was  restored 
by  the  Members  of  this  body,  and  I  take 
pride  in  believing  that  my  efforts  had 
some  effect  in  this  action.     By  1955  the 
appropriations  for  these  three  programs 
had  been  increased  to  $43  million.     The 
1957  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  a  respectable  $53  million, 
but  the  Advisory  Councils  recommended 
$78  million  as  the  minimum  necessary  to 
continue  these  programs.     Nothing  less 
should  suffice.     The  three  separate  items 
in  millions  are  as  follows: 
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In  a  year  during  which  we  are  increas- 
ing appropriations  for  interest  payments 
by  $200  million  following  a  $500  million 
increase  this  year,  with  no  increase  in  the 
national  debt  limit,  must  we  admit  that 
this  Congress  is  more  concerned  with  the 
financial  health  of  our  bondholders  than 
we  are  in  the  mental  and  physical  health 
of  our  individual  citizens? 

The  interest  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1955  was  $6.5  billion.  The  1957  estimate 
is  $7.1  billion  without  a  change  in  the 
national  debt  limit.  Only  $3  of  each  $100 
of  this  2 -year  increase  would  be  required 
to  meet  the  recommendations  of  the 
advisory  councils. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  in- 
creased the  recommendations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  by  $10  million.  This 
will  increase  the  research  f imds  for  each 
of  these  institutes  by  $1  million.  This 
is  real  progress  in  the  right  direction 
which  I  heartily  endorse,  but  I  hope  the 
recommendations  of  the  national  ad- 
visory councils  headed  by  outstanding 
authorities  such  as  Dr.  Paul  White  will 
be  given  more  consideration  in  the 
future. 


The  funds   for   vocational   education 
authorized  by  the  George -Barden  Act  in 
the  present  budget  recommendation  to- 
tal $26,500,000,  the  same  as  was  appro- 
priated   last    year.    These    funds    are 
matched  by  local  and  State  funds  at  a 
variable  ratio  which  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  1955  was  $4.43  of  State  and  local 
funds  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  appro- 
priations.   The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  increased  this  recommendation 
to  $29,267,000  which  approximates  the 
full  authorization  of  $29,300,000  under 
the  George-Barden  Act.    Each  dollar  of 
this  two  and  three-quarter  milUon  dollar 
increase  means  more  than  $5  for  voca- 
tional education  when  matched  by  State 
and  local  funds.     The  approval  of  this 
increase  will  mean  much  to  the  future  of 
this  cotmtry.     The  Budget  Bureau  rec- 
ommended  that   grants   to  States   and 
other  agencies  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion  be   increased   by   three   and   one- 
quarter  million  dollars  to  a  total  of  $37 
million. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
seen  fit  to  decrease  this  amount  to  $35 
million.  I  feel  that  th^  committee  was  in 
error  in  this  action.    This  is  a  50-percent 
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reduction  !n  the  funds  for  research.  Mr 
E.  B.  Whltten.  of  the  Nattonal  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Association,  says  that  this 
rediictlon  means  two  things: 

First,  that  research  now  underway  on  dis- 
abling conditions  and  rehabilitation  methods 
wUl  have  to  be  cut  back  or  some  projects 
dlaeontlniMd  enUzely. 

ascond.  It  means  a  complete  halt  to  any 
new  research  diirlng  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
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I  think  we  should  recognize  him  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject  and  give  his 
statement  full  consideration. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chalrmaa.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  permission  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  R«c- 

OKO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  address  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  EducaUon.  I 
note  with  approval  that  increased  funds 
are  recommended,  but  it  is  with  regret 
that  I  notice  the  amount  is  not  up  to 
the  full  amount  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

The  need  for  improTing  education  in 
this  NaUon  U  so  great  and  the  prob- 
lems of  proTlding  more  education  are 
so  pressing  that  I  need  not  elaborate  on 
that  point  before  this  body.  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  a  million  citizens  in  every  State  and 
Territory  of  this  Nation  took  active  part 
in  educational  conferences  this  past 
year  which  led  up  to  the  White  House 
Conference  in  this  city.  Here,  repre- 
sentaUves  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
after  careful  study  and  discussion,  came 
to  important  conclusions.  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  their  statements  concem- 
aig  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation : 

The  United  States  Office  ot  Education 
ihould  be  adequately  staffed  to  pertorm  the 
unctions  It  U  now  performing  In  making 
■•porta  on  the  progress  of  educaUon  through- 
)ut  the  Nation.  In  carrying  on  essential  re- 
learch  activities,  and  for  providing  promptlv 

:  leeded   staUstlcal    Information. 

Consideration    should     be     given     to    the 

itrengthenlng  of  the  position  of  the  Office 

<'f   Education   In   keeping  with   the   Impor- 

^ce  of  education  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  read  that  passage 
ind  then  I  see  that  the  Appropriation^ 
Committee  has  reduced  the  modest  re- 
<;  uest  of  $6  million  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cition   by   111,   milUon.    That  request 
J  icluded  less  than  %2  million  for  educa- 
tonal  research  and  for  gathering  and 
processing   of   educational   statistics     I 
f  'el  compelled  to  express  extreme  regret 
tiat  the  full  amount  was  not  recom- 
n  ended.    It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  a p- 
poval  of  the  full  requested  amount  for 
r<  search  on  problems  of  educating  the 
nentaUy  retarded.     But.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  would  caU  to  your  attenUon  that  with 
tt  e  reduced  total  proposed  for  the  Office 
of  Education,  when  allowance  is  made 
ro  r  the  full  amount  for  research  on  the 
ecucatlon    of    the    mentally    retarded 
thfre  Is  Tery.  very  litUe  for  research  in 
th-se  problem  areas  for  which  a  total  of 
abBut  $1',4  million  had  been  proposed. 


Here  are  the  problems  on  which  research 
to  proposed  besides  the  problems  of  edu- 
cating the  mentally  retarded: 

(a)  Development  of  special  abilities 
of  students,  that  Is,  research  to  discover 
ways  of  getting  the  most  efficient  educa- 
Uon for  the  ablest  youth. 

(b)  School  problems  of  preventing 
and  dealing  with  Juvenile  delinquency. 

(c)  Factors  in  student  retention  and 
withdrawal  in  schools  and  colleges,  so 
that  we  may  reduce  the  loss  of  able  stu- 
dents who  fail  to  prepare  themselves  for 
some  of  our  shortage  fields. 

(d)  Securing  and  retaining  adequate 
staff  for  the  Nation's  schools. 

(e)  Planning  and  costs  of  school  con- 
struction. 

(f>  Educational  problems  due  to  our 
expanding  educational  program. 

It  is  high  Ume.  I  suggest,  that  we  sup- 
ported fully  and  sisniflcantly  research 
on  these  problems  that  are  essential  to 
the  advancement  of  efficiency  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Nation  s  greatest  asset  its 
youth. 

I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  If  we  were 
to  quesUon  the  wisdom  of  the  Office  of 
Education  in  its  proposed  budget  request 
for  research  on  these  problems  it  should 
be    because   it   has    not   moved    boldly 
enough.    The  committee  has  proposed 
that  funds  for  medical  research  in  the 
National    InsUtutes    of    Health    be    in- 
creased by  $10  million  over  the  $126- 
525.000  that  was  requested.     I  think  that 
is  flne.    But  when  I  look  at  this  acUon 
I  nnd  it  difficult  to  see  the  jusUficaUon 
for  not  approving  at  least  In  full  the 
smaU  amount  requested  for  research  in 
educaUon.     Here   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment would  be  providing  an  educational 
service  to  the  Nation  through  making 
available  the  findings  of  research  to  im- 
prove education  without  in  any  way  pro- 
viding Federal  control. 

I  should  Uke  to  clarify  one  point  in  the 
committee  report  which  implies  that  the 
Office  of  Education  proposes  to  establish 
a  new  library.  I  quote  from  the  appro- 
pnaUon  justification: 

Advice  from  educational  experts  brought 
1H°  /Tk"**L°"  °"^*  research,  and  exprrl- 
flT?  ♦^         °°*^*  professional  sUff.  Indicated 

^i^.  ,H  t.P''*'"*  '"^"^  »■  inadequate  and 
should  be  supplemented  by  additional  fa- 
clllties  and  services  essenUal  to  our  research 
program.  The  lack  of  re^saxch  reference 
services  was  also  considered  a  deterrent  to 
present  studies,  a  barrier  to  the  larger-scale 
research  plan  for  fiscal  year  1957  and  a 
handi^  to  research  planning  by  educators 
who  need  such  service  and  are  unable  to  se- 
cure It  Ui  their  InstUuUons. 

fhi*/^*^""*'  '°  provide  funds  to  enable 
the  Office  to  supplement  existing  service  of 
the  Central  Departmental  Library,  to  develoo 
»  source  for  research  Information  and  also 
a  Clearinghouse  for  research  In  the  field  of 
education. 


recommend  Increased  funds  for  the 
OfBce  of  Education,  and  to  suggest  that 
I  hope  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  upon 
further  study  of  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  .see  fit  to  ask  us  to  concur  in 
appropriating  the  full  amount  of  U  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr  SIEMIN8KI.  Mr  Chairman,  ear- 
lier in  my  praise  of  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  fMr.  PooartyI,  I  men- 
tioned the  funds  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service.  It  is.  of  course,  inadequate  to 
grant  this  outsUnding  and  distin- 
guished Service,  a  boon  to  management 
labor,  government,  and  consumer,  the 
slash  contemplated.  The  cut  contem- 
plated must  be  restored;  $266,000  must 
be  put  back  in  the  bill.    Here  is  why: 

ThouTh  some  in  the  land  have  cried 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity,  strikes 
on  the  American  scene  appear  to  Indi- 
cate a  mountlncr  tide  of  Ill-will  toward 
men  and  management.  ELse,  how  does 
one  explain  the  long,  drawn-out  West- 
Inshouse  strike,  the  CaplUl  Transit 
strike  of  last  summer  here  in  Washing- 
ton.  and  the  strike  of  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co  ?  aearly,  there  is  need  In 
these,  as  there  has  been,  fullest  funds  for 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service.  This  Service  faces  a  7 "^-per- 
cent Increase  in  operating  costs  In  sal- 
aries and  wages  Its  costs  for  travel  and 
hotel  and  per  diem  factors  have  risen 
exceedingly  jharp  To  cut  the  bill  now 
before  us  from  $3,390,000  to  $3  124  000 
or  $286,000  in  this  Service  Is,  In  effect 

:Zi»^  ^^^  *^^^  °"*-  ^^^^  '«>offs  «mldst 
skilled  personnel.  Just  when  they  are 
needed. 

I  trust  that  the  cut  will  be  restored 
and  that  the  $266,000  is  put  back  Into  the 
bill  to  accommodate  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  a  cracker- 
Jack  if  ever  there  is  one 
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Just  to  keep  the  record  straight  I 
would  note  that  the  proposed  amount  is 
to  supplement  the  existing  library  and 
to  reinstitute  a  research  clearinghouse 
service  which  was  given  up  by  the  Office 
of  EducaUon  several  years  ago  when  its 
budget  was  reduced  and  which  persons 
engaged  in  educational  r.search  hava 
recommended  be  reinsUtuted  and  ex 
panded.  ^^     * 

tin?"fhn?*;r  "*^  ^  "P'*«  "y  gratifica- 
tion that  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to 


MI^TB^TTOW    TO    «OTXCT    TH«    HEALTH     OF 
THE    AMFRICAN    MOFLE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
my  opmion.  the  item  of  $6.779.ooo  in  this 
appropriation  biU  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  while  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  last  year  s  budget  request- 
or ^hI  ^""^S^^  *'"°"^*'  ^  co^"  t^c  needs 
nrnVi!»  °*1k  "i  ^'"^  Administration  in 
protectms  the  health  of  our  people 

«-tL  ^**  "°'  ^^"^  '°  Ko  far  enough  in 
cS^  ^'iV*'*  recommendations  of  the 
SfJfS  f  Advisory  Committee,  which 
caUed  for  a  threefold  to  fourfold  in- 
^Jr!!f*  ^ '^l'"nd«  «nd  facilities  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The 
ClUzens   Advisory  Committee  suggested 

S^Hoi"nf\"r  "P^"^°n  take  place  over  a 
period  of  5  to  10  years.  But  a  whole  year 
has  gone  by  without  having  added  a 
smgle  cent  to  the  budget  for  this  Agency 

Cori^"??;*"?  °"'  ^^  <^''^^'  Advisor? 
Committee  s  recommendations.  Wc  are 
a^^uU  year  Ute  in  getUng  started  on 

i„^^"  '^®  subcommittee  was  conduct- 

minL^°°  '°'"  ^^  ^"^  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, rather  than  the  $6,779,000 
In  the  budget.  I  believe  $8  million  would 
be  more  realistic.  I  do  not  intend  to  try 
to  amend  the  bill  here  on  the  House  floor 
because  I  am  advised  such  an  amendment 


would  not  be  agreed  to  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  would  t>e  defeated.  If  the  Sen- 
ate increases  the  amount  for  the  Pood 
and  Drug  AdministraUon.  I  would  xk>C 
want  to  have  an  adverse  House  vote  on 
record  to  be  used  against  the  higher 
figure  in  the  conference  committee.  So 
I  shall  not  submit  an  amendment. 
^  But  I  do  want  the  Rxcord  to  show  my 
feelings  on  this.  and.  under  permission 
of  the  House.  I  submit  for  printing  m  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  statement  which 
I  made  to  the  subcommittee,  as  follows: 
AorQCATB  FuNus  rrm  thb  Tocm  ahd  Dbco 
AsMiKt^raATioK  To  Paoiaci  the  Hbalth  or 

THE  AM^aCKM    PEOTLS 

(Statement  by  Oongreaswoman  Lbomo«  K. 
SuLxiVAN.  of  Miss<)url.  before  House  Ap- 
propriations Bubcoranuttee  uu  Funds  for 
the  Deparuneut  of  Ueaiih.  Education,  and 
Welfare) 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
Chairman  Fccaett  in  permitting  me  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  the 
urgent  necessity  for  Increased  funds  for  the 
Food  and  DruK  Administration  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmet- 
ics Act.  and  thus  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  every  Anaerican — every  man. 
vuman,  and  child  in  our  country. 

As  the  members  of  the  6ut>commlttee  know, 
I  h.ive  been  reeking  ever  since  coming  to 
Congress  to  obtain  more  adrqunte  funds  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Admmlrtratlon.  an 
sRencT  of  Ooiemment  which  I  think  In  the 
last  few  years  has  been  treated  rather 
shabbily.  Over  a  period  of  years  from  1939 
to  1961.  there  was  a  steady  growth  In  the 
appropriations  for  this  agency,  and  in  fiscal 
I9£2  and  1»:3.  the  approprUtlons  fcr  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  reached  their 
highest  level.  Then  an  almost  Incredible 
thing  happened. 

Instead  of  maintaining  this  essential 
growth  and  expansion  In  the  funds  of  the 
Fi>od  and  Drug  Administration  to  take  Into 
account  the  constantly  expanding  respon- 
sibilities of  this  agency  in  coping  with  the 
exp.tnded  use  of  frosen  and  processed  foods 
and  so  many  new  drugs  and  cosmetics,  we 
saw  the  funds  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration actually  cut  for  2  years  In  a 
row— first  by  $400  000  and  then  toy  »500  COJ 
res|)ecuvely  below  the  levels  of  1952  and  1953. 
Bsmrr  bodoct  ctrra  were  bad  mistakes 
1  was  amoni;  those  who  opposed  those  cuts. 
I  think  they  were  mistakes.  Those  cuts 
meant  a  15-percent  reduction  In  personnel, 
and  also  the  curtailment  of  field  Uavel  by 
Insjiectora  and  also  a  slowing  down  In  the 
processing  of  complalnu  and  prosecutions. 
When  I  complained  of  these  reducUons  In 
funds  and  urged  an  Increase  in  appropriations 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  rath- 
er thnn  the  series  of  reductions  In  funds 
which  took  place  In  txjth  the  Ist  and  ad 
sessions  of  the  83d  Congress.  I  waa  Informed 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and 
Welfare  thou(;ht  thers  should  be  a  compre- 
hensive re*tudy  of  the  work  of  the  agency  to 
•ee  whether  it  was  doing  a  good  Job  or  wheth- 
er  It  was  Just  Interfering  with  and  perse- 
cuting and  annoying  legitimate  business.  So 
we  had  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  study 
by  an  advisory  committee. 

That  advisory  committee  reported  last 
year,  it  reported  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  did  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant Jobs  of  any  Oovernment  agency.  It  re- 
ported that  In  contrast  to  the  acUon  of  the 
new  administration  In  19S3  and  1954  In  re- 
ducing funds  by  $400,000  and  $500,000  re- 
"pectlvely  below  the  levels  of  President 
Trumans  budget  recommendations  for  the 
food  and  Drug  Administration,  we  should 
begin  Immediately  on  a  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  the  work  ot  this  agency  and  of  the 
funds  for  lU  work  so  that  over  a  5-  to  lO-yew 
CXI- — 248 
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pwtod  thers  should  be  a  thr^otd  to  four- 
fold incrcttss.  ThU  would  masa  a  budget 
of  from  $16,800,000  to  S22.400.000.  rather 
than  the  $5  milUon  or  so  we  had  been  appro- 
priating for  this  agency  under  Mrs.  Hobby. 

VAST  EXPANSION  EZCOMLMENDED 

The  committee  recommended  an  Increase 
of  from  10  to  20  percent  In  the  first  year  of 
such  an  expansion  program.    Coasequentlv 
I  Introduced  last  July  H.  R  7287  to  do  the 
following: 

-niat  In  order  to  make  possible  on  an  eO- 
clent  organlEstlonal  basu  an  immediate  start 
on  a  fourfold  expansion  of  the  personnel  and 
faclUUes  of  the  Ptaod  and  Dnig  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  within  a  period  of  5  to  10  years' 
as   recommended   by   the   CltlEens   Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, appointed  by  the  Secretarr  of  Health 
Education,  and  WeUare.  in  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  dated  Jiuie  SO.  1955,  an  addlUonal 
sum  of  •1.096.800  Is  hereby  approprtated.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  PViod  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Health   Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  to  be  used  by  that  agency  In 
employing    additional    Inspectors,   chemtsu. 
and  other  scientific  experu.  for  a  sutistan- 
Ually  enlarged  educaUonaJ  and  informational 
program,  and  otherwise  to  begin  to  put  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Citizena 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  thus  assisting  the  Ftood  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  tnttiate 
steps  necessary  to  overcome  the  present  se- 
rtoos  deficiency  because  of  lack  of  funds  in 
Its  ability  to  meet  lu  essential  responsilUUty 
of  protecting  the  pubUc  health." 

NO  ACTION   IN    ISSS  RSCAI.   tKAB 

t7nfortunately.  even  though  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mrs.  Hobby,  had  before  her  this  report  from 
her  own  advisory  committee  on  the  urgent 
necessity  of  an  Immediate  10-  to  20-percent 
Increase  In  funds  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  l>egin  a  5- to  10- year  program 
leading  to  a  three-  to  four-fold  Increase  in 
funds  of  the  agency.  I  could  not  get  any  sup- 
port for  my  bill  last  year  to  carry  through 
an  immediate  Increase  as  recommended  by 
the  advisory  committee.  The  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  could  have  been  engaged 
during  this  entire  fiscal  year  in  the  expanded 
program  recommfnded  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. Instead  It  had  to  get  along  on  lees 
money  than  was  provided  under  the  TTuman 
administration. 

Now  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  admin- 
istration is  recommending  an  Increase  in 
funds  of  about  $1  uUlllon  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  beginning  next  July  1. 
A  whole  year  will  have  gone  by  following  the 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  before  a 
single  additional  dollar  will  have  been  pro- 
vided.   I  think  this  is  tragic. 

REALISTIC  neiTRB  WOW  WOUU)  BE  $s  mixioiff 
Of  course  I  support  the  Increase  recom- 
mended In  the  President's  budget  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration — It  la  almost 
the  Identical  figure  contained  In  the  bill  I 
Introduced  last  year  for  an  Increase  which 
could  have  been  in  effect  now  since  last  July. 
I  would  urge  this  subcommittee  not  only  to 
accept  the  amount  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  which  works  out  to 
about  $1  million  more  for  regular  continuing 
operations:  I  would  urge  that  you  add  much 
more  to  that  amount.  I  cannot  tell  you  ex- 
actly how  much  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration could  use  advantageously  in  this 
coming  fiscal  year;  but  I  am  stire  that  an  $8 
million  flgtire  would  not  be  out  of  line.  In 
other  words,  over  and  above  the  additional 
$1  million  for  regular  continuing  work  of 
the  agency  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, I  would  suggest  an  additional  $1,220,- 
000  for  a  round  ligvire  of  $8  mlUlon. 


And!  would  nrge  that  tlM  oommlttae  pro- 
vide that  this  additional  money  be  iMSd  for 

a  substantial  strengtJienicg  of  the  inspec- 
tion staff,  as  well  as  for  a  strengtbeninc  of 
tt>e  headquarters  staff. 

According  to  one  of  the  top  oOdals  of  the 
Department  of  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  additional  ti  mlUicn  recommended 
in  the  Budget  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istraUon will  hardly  do  any  more  than  telng 
the  personnel  up  to  tiie  level  of  the  agency  s 
staff  in  1952  under  President  Truman,  before 
the  new  admlnistraUon  came  In  and  began 
slashing  the  agency.  And  if  this  buoget 
item  Is  finally  approved  by  Congress  as  ree- 
onunended  by  the  Presldeut  we  would  stlU 
have  only  about  300  inspectors  on  the  rolls 

16  months  from  now — by  June  SO.  1957 in 

contrast  to  the  250  on  tike  roUs  st  the  present 
time  and  in  contrast  to  the  goal  of  1 .000  in- 
spectors recommended  by  the  advisorr  com- 
mittee. 

muaen  sreakoown  raisbs  ecBnoHs 
In  snalyEiag.  or  in  trying  to  analyn  the 
breakdown  submitted  by  the  President  on  the 
Detail  of  Personal  Services  accompanying  the 
Budget,  it  struck  me  that  most  of  the  addi- 
tional money  for  personal  serrices  for  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  provided  for 
in  the  President's  budcet  seems  to  be  for 
the  very  low-paying  Jobs  with  Just  a  very 
f«^  addlOoiua  persons  prorided  for  in  the 
upper  salary  ranges.  Thus,  it  would  mean 
adding  only  2  or  3  people  above  $10,000  a 
year,  and  only  a  handful  In  the  grade  13 
range  which  goes  from  f8.990  to  $10,065.  It 
seems  to  me  also  that  a  good  num)>er  of  the 
grade  12  Jobs  from  $7,570  to  88.645  whl<^ 
are  added  under  the  new  budget  seem  to 
be  mosUy  upgrading  of  existing  Jobs  rather 
than  addiUon  ot  new  Jobs  in  this  vital  field 
of  inspector  and  food  and  drug  oAcer  in  the 
field.  I  would  Uke  to  see  far  more  people 
added  in  the  upper  grades  applying  to  food 
and  drug  Inspectors  and  officers  than  in  the 
GS-3.  GS-4.  GS-5.  and  OS-7  grades  where 
so  much  of  the  additional  personnel  appar- 
ently will  be  added  under  thte  Increased 
amount  recommended  by  the  President.  I 
am  sure  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
can  train  these  experts  and  get  them  into  tlie 
field  where  they  are  needed  if  you  will  Just 
provide  the  funds. 

THE   NEED   IS   URGENT 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
apprecUte  the  interest  of  thU  subcommittee 
In  the  very  important  area  of  food  and  drug 
inspection.  I  know  that  if  the  administra- 
tion were  to  ask  for  more  adequate  funds, 
you  would  give  such  a  request  your  sjinpa- 
thetic  consideration.  I  know  that  you  are 
reluctant  to  recommend  more  money  for 
any  Oovernment  agency  than  the  amount 
the  President  asks  for.  I  nevertheless  feel 
I  must  In  this  case  ask  you  to  do  Just  that — 
that  Is.  provide  not  only  the  addlUonal  $1 
million  or  so  recommended  by  the  President 
in  the  funds  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration but  an  additional  $1,220,000  beyond 
that  to  make  the  total  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Food  and  Drug  AdministraUon 
$8  million  rather  than  $6,779,000. 

We  already  know  that  the  Inspectors  can 
only  get  around  to  about  11,000  establish- 
menU  a  year  out  of  the  96,000  or  so  which 
should  be  covered.  Even  under  the  proposed 
budget  of  $3,779,000  they  could  inspect  only 
about  13.800  establishments.  I  don't  think 
tbat  is  good  enough. 

I  am  pleased  that  even  If  It  took  It  a  year 
to  do  so,  the  admlnistraUon  has  finally  come 
around  to  asking  for  an  Increase  of  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  funds  of  $1  million 
over  the  amount  appropriated  last  year.  But 
a  whole  year  has  gone  by.  The  needs  are 
greater.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  had  this  entire  year  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  expanding  its  facilities  and  Its  work  as 
recommended   by   the   advisory   committee. 
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L*t  ua  glre  It  (he  fuada  to  do  tbe  job.  to  do 
Itrlstat. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
Member  of  the  House  could  wish  for  a 
better  committee  assignment  than  thai 
of  serving  on  the  subcommittee  which 
makes  appropriations  for  labor,  health. 
education,  and  welfare,  and  which  has 
reported  the  bill  now  being  considered. 
In  the  first  place,  our  chairman.  John 
FooAtTT.  is  always  courteous,  coopera- 
tive and  thoughtful  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and  good  will  among 
the  members  of  the  committee  both 
Democratic  and  Republican. 

Hearings  are  always  Interesting  and 
highly  informative,  dealing  as  they  do 
with  the  very  human  problems  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  Before  us  come 
the  Nations  outstanding  physicians, 
scientists,  and  experts  in  medical  matters 
to  tell  us  of  progress  in  the  arts  of  healing 
and  the  dlagnos  s  and  treatment  of  the 
diseases  that  afflict  mankind.  This  year 
has  proven  no  exception  but  has  rather 
increased  our  admiration  for  our  chair- 
man, our  respect  for  each  other  and  our 
interest  In  the  human  problems  and  their 
solutions. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  know  that 
there  is  an  ever  increasing  interest  in  the 
problem  of  our  aged  and  an  ever  growing 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
committee to  see  that  something  is  done 
to  solve  these  problems.  Then  too  the 
Increased  Interest  in  maternal  and  child 
welfare  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
problem  of  the  retarded  or  excepUonal 
child  is  noteworthy  and  encouraging. 

In  the  field  of  education,  we  have  been 
successful  in  agreeing  upon  ever  increas- 
ing appropriations  for  vocational  educa- 
tion so  vital  in  this  day  of  technical  and 
engineering  advances  when  the  need  for 
skilled  workers  grows  apace. 

In  the  field  of  medical  research  we 
have  been  as  generous  as  we  thought 
proper  consistent  with  the  programs  of 
research  and  training  which  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  have  ready  for 
launching.  We  have  actually  appro- 
priated more  than  they  requested  know- 
ing that  they  were,  no  doubt,  acting  un- 
der wraps  imposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  There  was  ample  authority  for 
the  Increases  we  have  made  as  a  result 
of  the  testimony  of  experts  in  the  field  of 
leart  disease,  cancer,  arthritis  and  meta- 
X)llc  diseases,  neurological  diseases  and 
nental  disorders  as  well  as  other  vital 
lealth  fields. 

I  am  sure  we  have  come  up  with  a  well 

Mlanced  bill  and  one  that  all  of  you  can 

iiTord  to  support. 
Again  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 

lon  to  the  chairman  for  his  never-fail- 
^  ng  kindness  and  courtesy,  for  the  way  he 
1  las  expedited  the  hearings  without  deny- 

ng  anyone  a  chance  to  be  heard  and  to 
1  he  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
Ihe  good  feeling  and  fellowship  that  has 
existed  and  the  cooperative  spirit  with 
vhich  every  member  has  taken  part  In 
cur  invesUgaUons  and  the  marking  ud 
0  f  the  tAU.  *^ 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
P?bruary  we  celebrated  the  birthdates 
o  two  Immortal  Americans— Abraham 
Lncoln  and  George  Washington.  We 
k  "ep  the  memory  of  their  births  as  be- 
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ginning  lives  full  of  service  to  their  coun- 
try which  made  each  a  hero  in  the  crisis 
of  his  time. 

One  left  his  Virginia  farm  to  rally  and 
lead  the  forces  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion against  all  odds  at  Valley  Forge. 
Trenton.  Monmouth,  and  York  town  to 
make  our  country  free.  The  other 
emerged  from  a  Hoosler  boyhood  to  be- 
come the  Great  Emancipator,  the  hum- 
ble prophet  of  American  destiny,  pre- 
serving our  Union  in  the  dread  upheaval 
of  a  century  ago  and  committing  to  the 
ages  his  eloquence  at  Gettysburg. 

One  never  thinks  of  Lincoln  without 
remembering  also  that  his  life  was 
snuffed  out  by  violence:  he  was  cut  down 
by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin. 

But  probably  no  more  than  a  handful 
of  people  can  recount  how  Washington 
died— how  his  death  chamber  was  the 
scene  of  violence  done  to  him  at  the 
hands  of  men.  Thrse  circumstarces 
which  ha&tened  Washington  s  death  are 
so  amazing  to  hear  in  our  own  times 
that  I  think  the  contrast  points  a  chal- 
lenge to  us  for  action  today. 

In  December  1799.  General  Washing- 
ton returned  from  a  horseback  ride  in 
the  rain  and  suffered  an  attack  of  laryn- 
gitis. First  one  physician,  and  then  two 
more  were  called  in  to  treat  him.  We  can 
assume  the  physicians  were  competent 
ones  for  their  time,  as  Washington  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  famous, 
men  in  the  country. 

The  records  tell  us.  at  any  rate,  that 
Washington  received  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment that  was  characteristic  of  medi- 
cine at  the  time:  he  was  bled  heavily 
four  time.s:  he  received  a  gargle  of  mo- 
lasses, butter,  and  vin<?gar;  and  a  blister 
of  crushed  beetles  was  placed  at  his 
throat  and  on  his  feet.  Apparently  no 
one  looked  imide  his  throat. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  us.  150  years  later 
that,  with  this.  Washington  soon  weak- 
ened, lapsed,  and  died     Such  treatment 
given  a  national  figure  in  our  day  and 
ase  would,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  as- 
sassination.    In  those  times  it  was  the 
accepted  practice,  and  we  may  be  most 
astonished,  perhaps,  that  so  many  pa- 
tients lived  in  spite  of  their  medical  care 
But  we  must  not  belittle  those  doctors 
of  earlier  times,  nor  should  we  feel  too 
complacent  or  self-satisfied   because  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  over  their 
methods.    Anyone  who  studies  American 
history,   or   examines    the   Constitution 
which  was  written  by  contemporaries  of 
Washington's  doctors,  will  realize  that 
the  men  of  Washing  ton's  generation  had 
wisdom  and  intelligence.    The  brains  of 
the  doctors  in  Washington's  time  were 
as  good  as  the  brains  of  our  doctors  are 
today. 

Washington  died  from  a  minor  ail- 
ment, but  not  because  men  had  lesser 

J^iT^I  ^V"  "^^^^  ^^''^  ^ay  Washing, 
ton  died  because  his  doctors  could  only 
draw  on  a  reservoir  of  knowledge  and 
medical  undersUnding  which  was  ex- 
1^*?^*'^  !1™'^      Conditions  were  such 

ifhi.  T  ^"^^  *^*^  '^  ^*^  "ot  »>**n  pos- 
sible to  do  any  extensive  medical   re- 

hlt-or-miss  basis,  with  little  to  depend 
upon  but  his  own  best  judgment       ^"^ 

materials  and  knowledge  and  carefully 


recorded  experience  which  others  before 
him  have  placed  at  his  disposal  We 
need  a  doctor  with  a  good  mind  and  a 
good  educaUon.  but  unless  research  and 
study  have  created  a  sufficient  reservoir 
of  knowledge  and  materials  from  which 
he  may  draw,  then  even  the  most  bril- 
liant physician  is  powerless. 

Yes.  we  have  come  a  long  way  since 
Washington's  time.  In  some  primitive 
parts  of  the  world,  the  sick  are  still 
leeched,  administered  concoctions  of 
herbs,  and  wrapped  in  wet  sheets  and 
girdles:  but  not  here— not  in  this  coun- 
try. At  our  disposal  is  the  modem 
physician,  armed  with  all  the  skills 
techniques,  instruments  and  drugs  of 
modern  medicine. 

We  may  well  be  grateful  to  him  for 
because  of  his  art.  our  average  span  of 
life  is  more  than  68  years — about  twice 
that  in  WashinKtons  time,  and  21  more 
years  of  life  than  could  be  expected  by 
people  who  were  born  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century. 

We  take  our  lone  life  span  for  granted  • 
Indeed,  children  born  in  the  next  decade 
can  expect  to  live  much  longer  than  the 
Biblical  three-score  years  and  ten  We 
are  more  likely  to  forpet  what  we  owe  to 
science;  and  If  we  remember,  on  occa- 
sion, we  think  of  scientific  progress  as  a 
series  of  spontaneous  discoveries  made 
by  great  men.  We  think  of  names 
which  have  been  made  popular  through 
newspapers,  books,  and  films:   Pasteur. 

Ehrlich.  Koch,  and— only  recently Dr 

Jonas  Salk.  We  do  not  take  time  to  re- 
member that  the  conquest  of  disease  has 
come  about  as  the  slow,  sometimes  tedi- 
ous march  of  many  men,  steadily  pro- 
ceeding at  their  tasks  over  a  period  of 
many  years. 

The  great  discoverers  themselves 
know  this,  however.  This  year  the  Con- 
gress paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  by  award- 
um  him  a  gold  medal.  In  his  acceptance 
of  that  medal.  Dr.  Salk  said  that  the 
Congress  was  really  paying  homage  to 
the  thousands  of  other  scientisu  whose 
contributions  over  a  period  of  40  years 
had  made  the  development  of  the  pouo- 
myehtis  vaccine  possible. 

We    have    seen    many    diseases    con- 
quered without  truly  realizing  it    Years 
auo.  smallpox   was  a  terrible  scourge 
today    it  is  almost  Impossible  to  find  a 
case  of  smallpox  to  demonstrate  to  medi- 
cal studcnLs.     Today,  most  of  our  chil- 
dren are  receiving  preventive  drugs  for 
typhus,  diphtheria  and  many  other  in- 
fectious diseases,   and    these   have   aLso 
become  a  rarity.    New  methods  of  sani- 
tation have  virtually  abolished  typhoid 
as  a  killer  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
scourge  of  yellow  fever  is  but  a  memory 
in  the  history  books  of  our  country      In- 
deed, for  both  of  these  disorders,  we  also 
have  vaccines  for  those  persons,  civilian 
or  military,  who  may  have  to  enter  epi- 
demic areas. 

If  we  can  prevent  many  diseases  we 
can  treat  even  more  of  them  During 
the  past  decade,  medical  science  has 
brought  to  wide  application  the  sulfa 
♦  '^?:.  \^^  antibiotics,  and  finally  the 
steroid  hormones  such  as  cortisone  and 
related  agents. 

^il^^.J^^'^^   °'  successful   treatment 
»lth  these  materials  has  been  extraor- 
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dlnary:  the  death  rate  from  pneumo- 
nia cut  50  percent:  influenza.  77  per- 
cent: acute  rheumatk:  fever.  66  per- 
cent: syphilis.  56  percent,  and  tubercu- 
losis deaths  reduced  SO  percent.  And 
while  there  are  no  complete  records  yet 
on  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  steroid 
hormones,  we  know  that  arthritis  la  no 
longer  the  crippler  it  once  was.  and  that 
many  eye  disorders  no  longer  blind  their 
victims  because  of  the  great  healing 
power  of  these  agents. 

The  new  drugs  especially  dramatize 
the  new  science,  but  we  .■^hould  not  for- 
Ket  other  products  of  medical  research — 
X-rays  and  cobalt  rasrs.  blood  transfu- 
sions and  blood  substitutes,  the  artificial 
heart  and  the  artificial  kidney,  anes- 
lhet:cs  and  Uie  pam-killing  dnigs.  Let 
us  rememJer  gratefully  that  the  surgical 
patient  once  faced  the  knife  In  full  con- 
sciousness, a  wooden  block  between  his 
lips.  Let  us  remember  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  hospitals  were  called  "pest 
houses"  and  that  to  enter  them  was  vir- 
tually a  death  sentence. 

While  we  are  grateful  we  are  also  Im- 
mediately concerned  with  the  many  dis- 
eases which  still  plague  us.'  We  have 
paid  a  price  for  longer  life,  for  it  is  in 
later  life  that  the  chronic  diseases  be- 
gin to  take  their  toll.  No  averafie  fam- 
ily in  this  Nation,  rich  or  poor,  has  not 
lost  one  member  because  of  premature 
death  by  cancer  or  heart  disease,  or  suf- 
fered crippling  by  a  mental,  rheumatic 
or  neurological  disease.  On  the  whole 
country  still  lies  a  vast  burden  of  physi- 
cal suffering  and  poverty  brought  on  by 
chronic  disease. 

In  this  year.  1956,  we  have  come  far 
since  Washington's  time,  but  we  still 
have  far  to  go. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts: 
More  than  2.100  persons  die  each  day 
from  he  .rt  di.>~eases.  causing  53  percent 
of  all  deaths  in  the  Umted  States.  Al- 
most 10  million  persons  presently  have 
heart  disease,  eau^ng  the  Iw^s  of  176 
million  man-dnys  of  work  each  year. 

More  than  200.000  persons  will  die  of 
cancer  this  year,  and  one  out  of  every 
7  Americans  will  die  of  this  dl8ea5e  un- 
less new  methods  of  treatment  are  found. 
Because  of  cancer.  113,030  man-years  are 
lost  each  srear. 

More  than  half  of  the  countr>''s  hos- 
pital beds  are  occupied  by  mental  pa- 
tients—700.000  of  them— the  majority 
in  Ux-supported  hospitals.  More  than 
2 '2  million  men  were  rejected  by  the 
Army  or  discharged  from  it  for  reasons 
of  menui  illness  during  World  War  n.  a 
larger  number  than  our  total  forces  in 
the  Pacific  theater  of  operations. 

There  are  more  than  10  million  suf- 
ferers from  arthritis  and  other  rheu- 
matic diseases.  1  million  of  whom  are 
gravely  disabled.  Another  10  million 
are  affected  by  the  neurological  dis- 
ea.ses— cerebral  palsy,  multiple  sclerosis, 
epilepsy  and  muscular  dystrophy — and 
half  of  these  are  gravely  disabled. 
And  these  are  only  some  of  the  facts. 
The  facta  are  discouraging,  but  the 
lessons  of  Uie  past  are  hopeful.  In 
Washington's  day.  no  one  could  have  en- 
visioned the  conquest  of  disease  as  we 
have  known  It.  But  we  are  fortimate  In 
knowing  that  by  looking  at  progress  in 


the  past,  we  can  foresee  nioiX  the  future 
holds— «  time  when  medical  science  will 
have  found  the  means  for  oontroUing 
most  of  tbe  chronic  rii-'Bi>a^w>s  We  can- 
not know  when  that  time  will  come,  but 
we  can  have  faith  that  it  will  happen. 

Palth  alone,  of  course,  is  not  an  ade- 
quate stimulus  to  medical  progress; 
medical  progress  comes  through  the  ef- 
forts of  men.  We  have  realized  that  in 
this  country  during  the  past  decade,  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  government  have  in- 
creasingly lent  theu-  support  to  medical 
research.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
public  alone,  the  great  voluntary  health 
associations  have  arisen  and  grown^ 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Can- 
cer Society,  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis,  the  American  Heart 
AssociaUon.  the  Arthritis  and  Rheuma- 
tism Foundation.  United  Cerebral  Palsy, 
and  the  National  Foundation  for  Crip- 
pled ChUdrenand  Adults.  Through  such 
agencies  as  Aese  the  ill  have  been  ren- 
dered assisunce  and  human  illness  chal- 
lenged by  scientific  investigation. 

The  Government,  too.  through  the 
Congress,  has  long  recognized  its  re- 
sponsibility for  support  of  medical  re- 
search and  research  training.  One  of  the 
major  expressions  of  this  responsibility 
was  the  aeation  and  support  of  the  Na- 
tional InsUtutes  of  Health,  the  main  re- 
search arm  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Through  these  Insti- 
tutes, the  Government  maintains  and 
operates  its  own  research  laboratories 
and  hospital  in  Bethesda.  Md..  just  out- 
side Washington.  And  through  these 
InsUtutes.  grants  of  funds  are  made  to 
universities  and  scientists  to  conduct 
worthwhile  medical  research  in  labora- 
tories throughout  the  country. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  Congress 
has  constantly  raiSDd  the  Institutes'  ap- 
propriations for  support  of  research  into 
cancer,  heart  disease,  mental  and  neuro- 
logical diseases,  arthritis  and  diabetes, 
and  many  other  disorders.  In  1945.  the 
Federal  appropriation  for  medical  re- 
search totaled  $3,414,700.  This  figure 
has  been  Increased  many  times  over,  un- 
til last  j'ear  $97,573,000  was  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  The  sum  which  the 
Appropriations  Committee  recommends 
be  appropriated  this  year  totals  approxi- 
mately $136  million. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  deals  with  this  appropriation.  I 
think  the  Congress  may  well  be  proud  of 
this.  We  may  well  be  proud  that  this 
program  has  always  had  the  support 
and  approval  of  both  political  parties. 
It  has  also  had  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tion's physicians,  the  deans  of  medical 
schools,  and  the  executives  of  the  volun- 
tary health  organizations.  Each  year, 
representing  the  public,  these  men  and 
women  come  to  Washington  and  appear 
before  our  subcommittee  to  testify  for 
significant  increases  In  the  Health  In- 
stitutes' appropriations. 

In  spite  of  this  unanimous  support  of 
medical  research,  however — in  spite  of 
Its  meaning  to  the  Nation's  health  and 
welfare — the  total  national  research  ef- 
fort last  year,  from  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sources,  was  only  about  $250  miinon, 
and  this  figure  was  at  its  alltime  high. 

Last  year.  $1,407,933,000  was  appro- 
priated for  research  activities  of  the  De- 


partment of  Defense.  But  out  apptiH 
prlation  last  year  for  medical  researtrli 
was  a  mere  $97.6  miUion. 

That  medical  research  appropriatian 
does  not  loom  very  large  when  compared 
with  our  total  national  defense  budget 
of  some  $35  billion.  And  let  me  make 
some  more  detailed  comparisons:  Re- 
cently, we  Q>ent  more  than  $260  miUion 
in  a  year  to  develop  and  test  atomic 
weapons.  But  we  appropriated  less  than 
$19  million  last  year  for  heart-disease  re- 
search. We  spend  $216  miUion  to  build 
one  aircraft  carrier.  We  appropriated 
last  year  less  than  $25  miUion  for  cancer 
research. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1955.  the  Navy  De- 
partment, alone,  spent  more  than  $61 
million  for  research  and  development  of 
guided  missiles  and  related  equipment, 
while  the  1956  appropriation  for  mental- 
health  research  was  less  than  $18  mU- 
lion.  One  Air  Force  bomber  costs  $9  mU- 
Uon.  and  last  year  we  appropriated 
barely  more  than  that  for  research  in 
neurology  and  blindness.  One  atomic 
submarine  cost  $40  miUion  to  buUd.  but 
the  appropriation  last  year  for  research 
m  arihriUs  and  meuboUc  diseases  was 
less  than  $11  million. 

These  sums  spent  for  miUtary  equip- 
ment and  research  are  aU  worthwhUe 
expenditures,  and  they  are  necessary. 
But  I  mention  them  to  bring  out  some 
idea  of  how  very  little,  in  comparison, 
we  sptad  on  programs  to  save  hiunan 
Uves. 

In  hearing  the  testimony  presented 
this  year.  I  felt  more  encouraged  by  the 
reports  of  Government  witnesses  and 
people  of  the  medical  profession  than  at 
any  other  time  while  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  subcommittee.  I  feel  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  since  1951, 
when  I  first  became  closely  concerned 
with  this  appropriation  and  had  occa- 
sion to  study  the  research  programs. 
However,  there  is  stiU  much  to  be  done. 

Research  progress,  of  course,  is  not 
bought  by  money  itself.  Money,  how- 
ever, supports  the  investigator:  it  busrs 
time  for  research.  Money  provides  the 
researcher  with  the  faciUties.  the  equip- 
ment and  the  instruments  for  research. 
Money  wiU  provide  for  the  training  of 
other  investigators,  and  it  is  weU  to 
point  out  that  under  present  research 
training  programs  the  investigators  of 
today  will  be  barely  replaced  by  the  in- 
vestigator of  tomorrow.  Money,  there- 
fore. whUe  no  guaranty  of  research 
progress,  is  a  guaranty  of  the  research 
effort  from  which  we  have  benefited  so 
much  in  the  past. 

There  is  no  choice.  It  seems  to  me,  but 
to  assemble  a  research  attack  on  the 
chronic  diseases  to  fit  our  need.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  meet 
that  need  within  the  present  limits  of 
available  research  manpower  and  facili- 
ties. We  caiinot  sensibly  withhold  our 
support  of  this  proposal.  We  wiU  meas- 
ure its  benefits  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  said  over  the  past  several  years 
when  this  annual  appropriation  biU  for 
the  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Departments  has  come  before 
us,  there  is  perhaps,  no  measure  upon 
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which  we  act  here  that  more  Tltally 
affecU  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The  aiTproprlatlon  we  grant  under  this 
measure  and  the  regulatory  provisions 
governing  the  spending  of  the  appro- 
priation are  designed  to  Improve  con- 
tinuously the  Christian,  civilized  work- 
ing conditions  of  our  people  and  to  pro- 
tect and  advance  the  health  of  all  our 
citizens,  particularly  children,  women, 
and  the  aged.  It  Is  obvious,  therefore 
that  this  appropriations  bill  is  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  the  progress  of 
our  national  welfare  and  that  Is  why 
each  of  us  has  the  highest  obligation  to 
devote  the  most  conscientious  attention 
to  it. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  is  one  of  the  foremost  experts  on 
this  subject  in  the  country,  and  I  am 
certain  he  enjoys  the  fullest  confidence 
of  this  body  and  appreciation  for  the 
superlative  manner  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sented and  explained  it  to  us  for  the 
past  6  years. 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  the 
positive    necessity    for    practicing    wise 
economy  in  every  Government  expendi- 
ture and  the  most  careful  scrutiny  to 
Insure  against  the  temptations  of  waste 
and  extravagance.    However.  I  also  sub- 
mit that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  try  to 
measure   the   health   and   happiness  of 
human  belngsby  the  mere  material  yard- 
stick of  cold  currency,    it  would  indeed 
be  economic  folly  to  take  a  chance  on 
lowering  our  national  standards  of  pro- 
ductive working  conditions  and  health 
protection  for  the  mere  sake  of  book- 
keeping  figures.    It  is.  therefore,  with  the 
utmast  conscientious  conviction  I  urge 
you  to  support  the  full  appropriation  fig- 
ures unanimously  recommended  by  the 
subcommittee  and.  indeed,  under  some 
Items.    I    would    be    Inclined    to    favor 
greater  increases,   for  instance.   In   the 
appropriation  of  State  grants  for  unem- 
ployment compensation,   their  employ- 
ment services  administration,  and  un- 
employment compensation  for  veterans 
In  our  consideration  here,  it  mipht  be 
well  to  emphasize  the  identification  of 
some  of  the  unit  agencies  affected   by 
this   appropriation   bill   and   almost   by 
their  very  names,  which  unfortunately 
are  not  as  widely  publicized  for  general 
appreciation  as  they  should  be  we  real- 
ize   their    beneficial    Impact    upon    the 
countrys  welfare.    First,  let  me  mention 
rust  a  few  that  come  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.    There  are  the  Bureau 
)!  Employees'  Compensation.  Bureau  of 
anployment  Security.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards.  Bureau  of  Veterans'  Employ- 
nent  Rights,  the  Wage  and  Hour  and 
•ubllc    Contracts    Division,     and     the 
Vomens  Bureau.     The  value  of  these 
►ureaus  and  their  divisions  to  the  coun- 
ry  in  maintaining  and  encouraging  con- 
Jtant  improvement  in  labor  conditions 
)  ind   relations   in   the   most   productive 
<  ountry  in  the  world  Is  Incalculable  both 
lor  domestic  prosperity  and  tranquillity 
as  well  as  in  providing  adequate  defense 
against  any  possible  aggressor. 

„  ^'^s  .^  H**  "°"  ^*^"y  important 
w  nits  of  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
c  Ulon.  and  Welfare  are.  the  Social  Secu- 
r  ty  AdminlstraUon.  the  Pbod  and  Drug 
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Administration,  the  United  States  OfBce 
of  Education,   the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehablhtation.  the  United  SUtes  PubUc 
Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Medical 
Services,  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.     In  their  various  functions  these 
agencies  regulate  and  Inspect  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  food  and  drug  prod- 
ucts to  protect  the  American  public  from 
unscrupulous  dealers;   vocational  reha- 
blhtation. a  national  necessity,  is  pro- 
moted by  the  Office  of  Education:   the 
Children's  Bureau   Insures  better  child 
and  maternal  health  examination.     Un- 
der the  Institutes  of  Health,  we  have  the 
various  research  programs  for  continu- 
ing work  toward  the  cures  for  such  dev- 
astating diseases  a.s  heart,  cancer,  ar- 
thritis, rheumati.sm    as  well  as  mental 
and   dental.     These   research   institutes 
have  been  doing  and  are  doing  most  en- 
couraging work  in  the  fl^ht  against  the 
ravages  of  these  terrible  afflictions  caus- 
ing, annually,  tremendous  losses  In  our 
economic  productivity,  not  to  mention 
the  suffering  and  unhappiness  they  visit 
upon  individual  live.s  and  families.     Pro- 
gressive discoveries  have  been  made  in 
these  recent  years  prompting  us  to  rea- 
sonably feel  that  a  great  part  of  this 
human   misery  and   economic   loss  will 
continue  to  be  greatly  alleviated  by  the 
wise  use  of  these  appropriation  funds  for 
persevering    research    into    the    health 
problems  of  the  Nation  and  that  is  the 
chief  reason  why  I  am  solidly  in  favor 
of  Increasing  these  particular  appropri- 
ations by  as  much,  or  even  more  than  $10 
million. 

Last,  but  not  least.  I  should  like  to 
mention  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction program  and  the  importance  of 
insuring  that  it  is  kept  in  full  operation 
In  accord  with  the  original  intent  of  the 
Congress  when  It  first  enacted  this  meas- 
ure by  unanimous  bipartisan  vote.     The 
chairman  assures  us  that  the  appropria- 
tions previously  made,  which  as  we  know 
are  to  be  available  for  a  2-year  period 
are  sufficient  and  they  would  be  unable 
to  spend  what  they  presently  still  have  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.     This  means 
that  all  of  the  $21  million  we  appropri- 
ated for   1956  will  carry  forth  to  1957 
and  that  should  be  enough  to  keep  the 
program  going  until  next  year.  Includ- 
ing   the   additional    four   categories   of 
nursing  centers,  diagnostic  centers  hos- 
pitals for  the  chronically  ill.  and  reha- 
bilitation centers.      Nevertheless    I  ex- 
hort you  to  ever  keep  this  most  beneficial 
program  In  mind  as  it  has  more  than 
proved  its  value  in  helping  to  provide  the 
additional  health  and  haspital  facilities 
so  urgently  needed   to  adequately  care 
for  our  people.     I  also  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  for  the  increases  he  has 
recommended  In  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  as  well  as  his 
advocation  of  continuing  attention  and 
constant  planning  to  aid  In  the  problems 
of  our  older  people  who  find  It  so  dif- 
ficult, and  too  often  impossible,  to  obtain 
any  employment  at  all  under  our  current 
Industrial  system  and  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  desire  to  In- 
trude unnecessarily  long  upon  the  time 
and  attention  of  this  body  However 
may  I  repeat  that  we  are  acting  upon  a 
P  ece  of  legislation  of  fundamentalSg! 
niflcance  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 


our  country.  In  our  consideration  of 
adequate  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
fuU  objectives  of  these  two  major  gov- 
ernmental Departments,  let  us  not  re- 
treat from  or  abandon  the  civilized 
Christian  progress  we  haye  steadily 
maintained  since  the  Good  Lord  blesfed 
u«  with  an  Independent  and  bountiful 
existence. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  generously 
granting  blUlons  of  dollars  to  aid  our 
foreign  allies,  let  us  not  be  neglectful  of 
our  own  citizens.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  telling  the  world  of  our  better  way  of 
life,  as  opposed  to  Communist  barbarism 
let  us  not  dangerously  reduce  any  of  these 
public  services  whose  contributions  to 
national  progress  have  been  universally 
acknowledged.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
engaged  in  a  llfe-and-denth  struggle  with 
the  curse  of  communism,  let  us  take  no 
unwise  chances  of  disrupting  the  high 
morale  of  our  own  good  people  In  con- 
science, let  us  vote  in  support  of  the  con- 
tinuing and  full  functioning  of  these 
units  and  agencies  whose  services  are 
indeed.  In  the  national  interest  and  em- 
phatically good  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  TABER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  more  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  POGARTY.    Mr.  Chairman   I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  read  for  amendment 

.J^Ji,F^^^^^^^    '"^«  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Grants  for  hospital  conatnictlon :  For  pay- 
ment, under  paru  C  and  O.  title  VI.  of  the 
act.  aa  amended,  to  remain  available  until 
expended.  9111  million,  of  which  $8«800  000 
shall  be  for  payments  for  hospitals  and  re- 
lateU  facilities  pursuant  to  part  C.  tLaooOOO 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  authorize  In  mc- 
tion  636  of  the  act.  and  tai  million  ahall  be 
for  payments  lor  facilities  pursuant  to  part 
O.  as  follows:  $«  500.000  for  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centers.  $6,500  000  for  hospitals  for 
the  chronically  in  and  Impaired.  M  million 
for  rehabilitation  facilities,  and  M  million 
for  nursing  homes:  Providrd.  That  allot- 
ments under  such  paru  C  and  O  to  the  sev- 
eral states  for  the  current  fiscal  year  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  amounu  equal  to 
the  limitations  specified  herein. 

Mr  DEROUNIAN  Mr  Speaker  I  a<k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
vITrk'*'""^  °'  ^*^*  gentleman  from  New 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  item  in  the  report  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  respect 

or,i  T^,^^*'"'™*'"^  °'  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  to  which  I  would  like  to  call 
special  attention. 

If  you  Will  look  on  page  28  of  the  re- 
port, you  will  notice  tiiat  Uie  committee 
nas  recommended  a  reduction  of  $19  mil- 
lion in  the  amount  contained  In  the  Pres- 
ident s  budget  for  hospiui  construction 
grants.    This  reduction,  as  Is  explained 
in  the  committee  report  on  page  12.  Is  In 
the  four  new  categories  of  construction 
created  under  the  amendments  to  the 
Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act 
enacted  In  1954.    These  four  categories 
Of  much-needed  health  facUlty  construc- 
tion are:   First,  hospitals  for  the  chron- 
ically m  and  impaired:  second,  nursing 
homes;  third,  diagnostic  and  treatment 
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center;  and.  fourth,  rehabilitation  facil. 
ities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  a  metnlber  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  reported  favorably  in  1954 
a   bill  embodying   the  administration's 
'     recommendations  creating   these  cate- 
gories of  construction.    I  recall  very  well 
the  testmony  on  the  bill  and  the  think- 
ing of  our  committee.    The  philosophy 
of  the   1954  amendments  was   to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  the  kinds  of  health 
facility  construction   we   need   for   the 
present  and  particularly  for  the  future. 
It  is  well  known  that.  In  the  past,  the 
emphasis  under  the  Federal-State  hospi- 
tal construction  program  has  been  oq 
the  building  of   general   hospitals,  de- 
sinned   primarily   to  take   care  of   the 
acutely  ill  patient.    But.  as  is  also  well 
known,  the  character  of  our  health  fa- 
cility needs  is  changing   rapidly.    Our 
successes   in   combating   Infectious   and 
other  dlsea.ses  have  resulted  in  a  greatly 
lengthened  life  span.    Our  population  of 
aped  persons  has  quadrupled  In  the  last 
half  century  and  is  increasing  tremen- 
dously.   The  Incidence  of  chronic  disease 
is  rising.     We  therefore  need  many  more 
facilities  designed  for  patients  who  may 
need  care  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
although  they  may  not  be  acutely  ill. 
We  need  facilities  in  which  care  can  be 
given  at  a  lower  cost  per  patient-day 
than  in  the  general  hospital.     In  brief, 
we  need  a  special  emphasis  at  this  time 
on  hospitals  for  the  chronically  ill  and 
on  nursing  homes. 

Similarly,  for  patients  who  can  remain 
at  home,  it  is  imperative  that  we  provide 
outpatient  wings  to  hospitals  or  sepa- 
rate diagnostic  and  treatment  centers, 
where  they  can  go  for  comprehensive 
diagnostic  services  and  such  treatment  as 
can  be  properly  and  beneficially  provided 
without  hospitalization.  This  type  of 
service  for  ambulatory  patients  is  taking 
on  increasing  Importance,  and  will  be  a 
significant  factor  in  combating  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  health  care. 

Finally,  we  need  more  facilities  de- 
signed especially  for  the  restorative  serv- 
ices of  rehabilitation,  as  distinct  from 
purely  amehorative  treatment.  Hand 
in  hand  with  the  expansion  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program,  we  need 
more  comprehensive  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, in  which  trained  personnel  will 
work  to  help  Individuals  with  physical 
impairments  to  achieve  self-sufficiency 
and  independence. 

I  am  giving  this  background  In  order 
that  we  may  understand  the  purpose 
of  the  1954  amendments  to  the  hospi- 
tal construction  program.  Specifically, 
these  amendments  authorized  an  addi- 
tional $60  million  of  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  construction  in  the  four  cate- 
gories I  have  referred  to.  These  amend- 
ments gave  a  new  focus  and  a  new  em- 
phasis to  the  hospital  cor»struction 
program;  they  looked  ahead  rather  than 
back;  they  encouraged  the  States  to  plan 
their  health  facility  construction  in  the 
light  of  the  new  needs  emerging — as  the 
trends  in  the  composition  of  our  popula- 
tion and  in  the  incidence  of  various  types 
of  diseases  became  apparent. 

The  States  have  moved  somewhat 
slowly  in  meeting  the  needs  in  the  areas 
delmeated  by  the  1954  amendments,  and 
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this  is  the  rationale  set  forth  In  the 
committee  report  for  cutting  by  nearly 
60  percent  the  administration's  request 
for  $40  millian  in  grants  to  States  for 
building  in  the  four  categories  created 
by  the  1954  amendments.  Time  was  re- 
quired to  develop  the  regulations  under 
the  1954  amendments  and  then  the 
States  had  to  conduct  the  comprehen- 
sive Inventory  of  their  needs  required  by 
the  law.  In  spite  of  this,  there  will  be 
substantially  no  lapse,  if  any  at  all.  In 
the  funds  voted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program. 

The  program  is  now  beginning  to  pick 
up  greater  momentum.  Applications 
have  increased  greatly  in  recent  months. 
It  seems  to  me  essential  that  this  pro- 
gram be  given  the  fullest  support  at  the 
Federal  level  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Unless  the  Federal  Government 
demonstrates  Its  wiUingness  to  hold  out 
more  funds  to  the  States  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  program  than  the  $21  mil- 
uon  which  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended. I  sincerely  beUeve  that  we  wiU 
faU  far  short  of  our  objectives  in  meet- 
ing our  needs  for  health  facility  con- 
struction—particularly facilities  for  our 
aged  and  chronically  ill. 

If  you  take  the  $21  miUion  which  the 
committee  has  recommended  and  divide 
it  up  among  48  States  and  the  Terri- 
tories, it  comes  out  to  a  small  sum  indeed 
for  each  State.  Take  a  typical  State 
such  as  Colorado — it  would  get  only  $56  - 
000  for  nursing  home  construction-^ 
roughly  the  cost  of  only  5  or  6  nursing 
home  beds,  and  $100,000  for  chronic- 
disease  hospitals— or  rouehly  the  cost  of 
6  chronic-disease  hospital  beds.  Obvi- 
ously the  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  will  provide  Colorado  with 
little  incentive  to  move  forward  vigor- 
ously. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
committee  report  indicates  that  $21  mil- 
lion of  fiscal  1956  funds  will  carry  over 
to  fiscal  1957.  making  a  total  of  $42  mil- 
lion available  in  fiscal  1957.  However. 
this  is  still  only  two-thirds  of  the  annual* 
authorization  of  $60  million  voted  by  the 
Congress  in  1954.  The  $21  million  for 
fiscal  1956.  if  it  carries  over,  should  be 
added  to  the  $40  million  requested  by  the 
administration.  This  would  then  give 
the  States  assurance  of  a  simi  in  fiscal 
1957  approximating  the  full  annual  au- 
thorization under  the  law.  would  clearly 
demonstrate  the  Federal  Government's 
desire  to  move  ahead  vigorously,  and 
would  result  in  a  major  new  impetus  to 
much -needed  construction. 

I  also  feel  constrained  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  glaring  Inconsistency  in 
the  committee  report.  In  one  place  it 
charges  the  Department  with  not  pre- 
senting a  big  enough  pro'^am  in  the 
field  of  aging.  But  in  another  place  it 
recommends  we  cut  In  half  the  f imds  for 
health  facilities  designed  largely  for  the 
aged  and  chronically  ill  person.  The  re- 
duction by  $19  million  of  the  Depart- 
ment's request  for  the  chronically  ill.  for 
nursing  homes,  and  for  other  types  of 
facilities  which  would  help  our  aged 
population.  Is  undercutting  rather  than 
supporting  the  Department's  program  in 
aging. 

Mr.  Chairman.  T  do  not  propose  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee  bilL 


However,  I  wished  to  state  my  vleiro  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  to  express  my 
strong  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit 
to  restore  the  $19  million  of  the  adminis- 
tration request  tmder  the  ho8pitaI-con-> 
struction  program. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

omcK  or  TRz  sBcaxTAsr 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary: For  expenses  necessary  for  the  OfBce  of 
the  Secretary,  il. 588,000.  together  with  not 
to  exceed  •225,000  to  be  uansf erred  from  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows  : 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Tates:  On  page 
33  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  "$1,588,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  figure  "»1.728,000"; 
and  on  line  9.  after  the  word  "fund",  strike 
the  period  and  Insert  a  colon,  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided,  That  of  said  appropria- 
tion, the  sum  of  $200,000.  shall  be  used  to 
establish  a  Bureau  of  Older  Persons  to  deal 
with  matters  affecting  the  health,  education 
and  welfare  of  persons  age  65  and  over, 
which  bureau  shall  cooperate  with  and  aid 
the  States  so  far  as  possible,  in  helping  them 
solve  the  problems  of  such  older  persons 
through  projects  which  will  help: 

"(1)  to  assure  to  older  persons  an  equal 
opportimlty  with  others  to  engage  In  gain- 
ful employment  which  they  are  physically 
and  mentally  able  to  perform; 

"(2)  to  enable  older  persons  to  achieve  a 
retirement  Income  sufficient  for  health  and 
for  participation  in  conununity  life  as  self- 
respecting  citizens: 

"(3)  to  provide  older  persons,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  opportunity  of  living  in  their 
own  homes  or.  when  this  is  not  feasible,  in 
suitable  substitute  private  homes;  and  in 
the  case  of  such  persons  who  need  care  that 
cannot  be  given  them  in  their  own  or  other 
private  homes,  to  provide  them  with  the  op- 
portunity to  live  in  institutions  that  are  as 
homeUke  as  possible  and  have  high  stand- 
ards of  care: 

"(4)  older  persons  to  receive  adequate  nu- 
trition, preventive  medicine,  and  medical 
care  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  their 
years; 

"(5)  to  rehabUltate  and  to  restore  to  in- 
dependent, xiseful  lives  in  their  homes,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  older  persons  who 
are  chronically  ill,  physically  disabled,  men- 
tally disturbed,  or  Incapacitated  for  other 
reasons: 

"(6)  to  assist  older  persons  to  have  access 
to  social  groups  and  to  participate  with  those 
of  other  ages  in  recreational,  educational, 
ctilttiral.  religious,  and  civil  activities; 

"(7)  to  assure  that  older  persons,  in  plan- 
ning for  retirement  and  in  meeting  the  crises 
of  their  later  years.  wUl  have  the  beneflU 
of  such  services  as  counseling,  information, 
vocational  retraining,  and  social  casework; 
and 

"(8)  to  relieve  the  problems  of  older  per- 
sons through  an  increase  of  research  on  the 
various  aspects  of  aging  and  the  develop- 
ment of  special  courses  in  schools  and  de- 
partments of  medicine,  nursing,  clinical 
psychology,  and  social  work  to  train  pro- 
fessional workers  in  the  field  of  aging; 

"Provided  further.  That  in  the  projects  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section,  there  shall  be  em- 
phasis upon  the  right  and  obligation  of  such 
older  persons  for  free  choice,  self-help,  and 
planning  their  own  futtires." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
checked  the  amendment  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  I  concede  the  point  of 
order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
concedes  the  point  of  order  and  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  tJt^t, 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ur.  Tatxs:  On  page 
33,  line  7,  strike  out  the  figure  "1.568,000" 
and  Inaert  the  figure  "1,725,000". 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  debate  on  the  bill  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  sum  allocated  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  people  65  and  over  is  totally 
Inadequate.  Only  $65,515  has  been  al- 
lowed for  the  purpose.  That  is  why  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  to  increase 
this  amount  by  approximately  $140  - 
000— to  $200.000— a  sum  which  may  still 
be  inadequate  to  deal  with  this  immense 
problem. 

While  It  is  true  that  primary  respon- 
sibility for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
our  older  people  Ues  with  the  States,  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  the  matter,  one  which 
will  coordinate  State  activities  in  the 
field  and  give  leadership  and  recogni- 
tion to  efforts  made  to  alleviate  their 
difflculUes.  Sixty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  deal  with  this  huge  matter.  The 
fastest  growing  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion today  is  the  group  of  people  65 
years  of  age  and  over.  We  have  approx- 
imately 13  "-i  million  today,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated we  will  have  about  20  million  in 
1975.  The  hearings  show  that  1.000 
people  per  day  join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  65  or  over. 

A  study  recently  completed  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  reveals  that 
nearly  three-quarters  of  Americans 
over  age  65  have  no  income  of  their  own 
or  get  less  than  $1,000  per  year. 
•  Over  one-third — or  36  percent — have 
no  income  of  their  own  whatsoever. 

About  4  out  of  every  10 — or  38  per- 
cent— have  a  yearly  income  of  under 
$1,000. 

About  1  In  every  10.  or  11  percent 
have  annual  incomes  of  between  $1  000 
and  $2,000. 

Fifteen  percent  have  incomes  amount- 
ing to  $2,000  or  more  for  an  entire  year. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  in  new  employ- 
ment and  compulsory  retirement  at  age 
65.     Thousands  of  healthy  citizens  are 
consigned  by  these  unfair  practices  to 
the  scrap  heap  and   to  early  physical 
and  mental  breakdowns.    Compounding 
the  problem  is  the  fact  that  with  com- 
pulsory retirement,  so  many  of  our  older 
people   lose   the   health   insurance  and 
medical  benefits  they  enjoyed  while  they 
were  employed.    This  is  the  time  when 
chronic   diseases   are  most  apt   to   hit 
them.    When  they  need  income  to  deal 
with  the  menace  of  illness,  they  run  out 
of  money. 

This  is  the  time,  too.  when  they  need 
care,  attention  and  rehabilitation  rather 
than  being  shunted  to  mental  hospital 
beds,  as  so  many  are.  just  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only 
^5.000  in  this  budget  to  deal  with  the 
mtire  problem.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
ault  of  the  committee,  because  the 
:ommittee  gave  the  Department  all  the 


money  It  requested.  Mr.  R«arty  has 
been  trying  to  push  the  Secretary  into 
•skint  for  more  funds,  but  the  Depart- 
ment has  refused  to  do  so. 

On  page  24  of  the  hearings  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PocartyI 
stated  to  Mr.  Perkins,  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary: 

One  thing  I  know,  Mr.  Perkins,  ts  that 
people  are  demanding  that  something  be  done 
Xor  the  aging.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  not  a 
problem  that  has  been  with  us  for  years  and 
years,  but  It  Is  coming  upon  us  because  of 
the  Increase  In  life  span  and  because  of  the 
progress  In  medical  research.  People  are  Uv- 
Jng  longer.  It  U  a  problem  that  has  been 
coming  upon  us  In  Just  the  last  15  or  20 
years. 

Now.  you  may  have  worked  on  this  for 
a  jrears  and  you  have  your  opinions,  but  I 
think  you  can  do  a  lot  more  than  you  are 
doing. 
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The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
rMr.  PocAFTYj  was  exactly  right  because 
Mr.  Perkins  had  requested  no  increases 
of  personnel  over  his  present  Inade- 
quate staff.  He  has  nine  people— only 
nine  people— of  which  four  are  clerk 
typists,  one  is  a  research  assistant,  and 
the  remainder  are  in  higher  grades. 

I  say  that  it  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  an  Interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  older  people  by  creating 
an  organization  capable  of  handling  the 
problem.  Nine  people  cannot  handle 
this  problem.  We  need  an  agency  in 
the  nature  of  a  Children's  Bureau  with 
comparable  responsibilities  for  this  seg- 
ment of  our  population. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
iMr.  FocARTYl  states  that  he  has  given 
the  Department  a  mandate  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  one  which  wiU  require 
observance  by  the  Department.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  is  unrealistic  to  tell  the 
Department  that  we  expect  reasonable 
Inroads  to  be  made  toward  a  solution  of 
the  problems  of  our  older  people  and 
then  not  give  them  any  more  money 
with  which  to  do  it. 

A  nine  person  orsanizatlon  win  ac- 
complish Uttle  or  nothing  this  next  year 
I  do  not  share  Mr.  Pocarty-s  optimism 
that  because  the  report  contains  a  para- 
graph directing  certain  things  to  be 
done,  that  they  will  be  done.  You  can- 
not cope  with  this  problem  without  ad- 
ditional appropriations. 

•*?!?««  *°^°""'  °'  money  In  this  bill  Is 
$65,000.  of  which  a  goodly  share  is  going 
for    the    payment    of    four   secretaries 
How  can  it  possibly  be  said  that  there  is 
enough  money  in  this  bill  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  aging?    I  think  the 
only  way  to  do  It  is  to  provide  enough 
money  to  the  Department  so  that  it  can 
carry  out  the  recommendaUon  of  Mr 
POCABTY  and  his  committee,  that  they 
can  render  tangible  and  effecUve  assist- 
ance to  the  SUtes  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems  of   the   older  people.     We   must 
begm  now  to  give  the  older  people  equal 
opportunity  for  employment,  to  provide 
them   with   some   means   of  obtaining 
sufBclent   retirement   income   in   order 
that  they  may  participate  in  community 
life  as  dignified  and  self-respecting  citi- 
sens:  which  wUl  provide  them  with  de- 
cent housing  and  with  proper  medical 


care;  which  will  permit  them  to  bt 
rehabilitated  and  restored  to  health. 

This  bin  says  $65,000  is  enough  money 
for  that  purpose.  I  say  it  is  not.  It  Is 
totally  inadequate.  Even  the  amount 
of  my  amendment  wiU  do  Uttle  to  take 
care  of  the  problem,  but  at  least  It  will 
furnish  the  first  step  for  laying  a  rea- 
sonable base.  Two  hundred  thousand 
doUars  is  a  minimal  amotmt  for  estab- 
lishing an  organization  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  our  older  people. 

I  urge  that  my  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  POOARTY.    Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  an  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  an  amendment* 
thereto  close  in  6  minutes,  the  last  3  to 
be  reserved  to  the  committee 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  RentlfTnan 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  HessltonI  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman 
earlier  In  the  debate  I  attempted  to  ex- 
press what  I  believe  to  be  the  universal 
respect  this  Congress  has  for  the  work 
done  by  this  subcommittee  and  particu- 
larly by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land fMr.  FocARTTl.  Certainly  no  one 
is  more  keenly  aware  than  he  is  of  the 
problems  confronting  people  of  this 
country  in  terms  of  age. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  more  prog- 
ress might  be  made  If  an  amendment  of 
this  kind  could  be  adopted  which  might 
be  taken  to  conference  with  a  view  to 
having  more  consideration  given  to  this 
problem  of  the  aeed. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
very  great  and  increasing  imporUnce  of 
this  problem   in  our  communities   and 
our  congressional  di.stricts.     I  am  not 
going  to  argue  that  a  Federal  depart- 
ment or  bureau   neces.«:arily   holds  the 
answers,  but  I  know  and  you  know  that 
there   are   many   proposals   being   pre- 
sented to  us,  being  ur?ed  upon  us  by 
well-meaning  people  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  accepted,  which  cannot  possibly 
become  law;   and  yet,   day  by  day  we 
seem  to  be  ignoring  the  very  real  prob- 
lems that  confront  people  not  90  years 
of  age,  not  80,  not  70.  not  60,  but  even 
50  and  45,  people  who  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  prime  of  life.     These  peo- 
ple, however,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  are  perhaps  not  able  to  carry  on 
the  work  they  u.sed  to  carry  on  success- 
fully and  have  either  lost  their  positions 
or  are  forced  to  retire;  yet  day  by  day 
in  the  newspapers  or  In   the  employ- 
ment agencies  they  find  themselves  dis- 
qualified for  one  reason  alone  and  that 
that  they  happen  to  be  reaching  the 
age  of  35.  40.  45,  or  50. 

I  do  not  know  whether  6  people  or  9 
people,  or  11  people  working  construc- 
tively in  the  Federal  Government  can 
contribute  adequately  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem:  yet  the  Department 
Itself  says  it  Is  trying  to  do  something. 
But  Jt  has  not  done  anything,  as  far  as  I 
can  determine  over  the  years.  Many  of 
our  States  have  done  far  more.    Is  it  not 
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high  time  for  us  to  exerelse  some  real 
leadership?  This  Is  the  real  chaUenge. 
The  committee  has  very  properly  criti- 
cized the  Department  because  it  has  not 
done  anything  worthwhUe.  I  think  this 
is  an  opportunity  for  those  of  us  who  feel 
that  something  should  be  done  to  give 
them  some  money  and  next  year  we  can 
see  whether  they  do  the  Job  or  not.  But 
why  delay  and  delay.  The  people  con- 
cerned are  growing  older.  Scores  of 
thousands  are  reaching  these  ages  every 
month.  Surely  some  sound  and  sensible 
solutions  can  be  found  of  the  perplexing 
and  heartbreaking  problems  they  have 
to  face. 

I  know  that  If  the  committee  feels 
compelled  to  oppose  this  amendment  it 
will  not  be  accepted.    But  I  feel  certain 
the  committee  will  continue  its  Interest 
in  the  problem  and  win  not  be  wining  to 
permit  a  situation  to  continue  in  the  next 
12  months  v  hich  it  regards  as  such  a 
poor    showing.    Certainly    we    can    all 
share  the  committee's  hope  that  in  an- 
other year  something  substantial  in  the 
way  of  a  program  will  be  developed.    I 
wish   that   the   committee   had   chosen 
stronger  language  to  express  its  hope. 
But  the  sheer  fact  that  it  led  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  YATt.«;]  to  offer 
this   amendment   is   to   his   everlasting 
credit.     I  hope  the  lesson  wUl  not  be  lost 
by  the  Department  but  I  predict  that  if 
the  Department  misinterprets  the  deci- 
sion of  this  amendment  this  afternoon  as 
any  indication  of  a  general  indifference 
in  this  body  to  these  problems  it  win  be 
very  Ul  advised  indeed.    If  it  lacked  the 
funds  or  personnel.  It  should  have  made 
that  clear  to-the  committee.    It  must 
operate  now  for  the  next  year  within  the 
limits  of  the  funds  and  personnel  it  re- 
quested.  And  I  rather  suspect  it  can  look 
for  more  than  a  mild  reproof  next  year 
if  its  unhappy  record  of  lack  of  accom- 
pli.shment  is  as  lacking  as  it  is  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  FocartyI  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  FOGAP.TY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  hke  to  be  standing  here  opposing 
amendments  hke  this,  because  for  4  or 
5  years  I  have  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thmg  about  this  problem.  We  have  a 
very  sympathetic  committee.  I  think 
our  report  points  up  the  problem.  I 
read  from  the  report: 

The  committee  was  likewise  again  disap- 
pointed this  year  that  the  Department  made 
such  a  poor  showing  so  far  as  any  accom- 
plishments are  concerned  with  respect  to 
the  problems  of  the  aging.  Since  It  Is  well 
recognized  that  this  U  a  growing  problem 
with  the  steady  Increase  In  the  number  of 
older  people  In  our  population.  It  has  been 
a  source  of  considerable  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  that  so  little  in  the  way 
of  a  program  In  this  Held  could  bo  presented 
by  the  Department  or  Ite  many  constltuenU 
whose  activities  naturally  come  In  contact 
with  this  problem.  It  Is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  that  In  another  year  something  sub- 
stantial. In  the  way  of  a  program,  will  be 
developed. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  allow  the  Im- 
pression to  remain  that  nothing  is  be- 
ing done.  We  do  have  only  these  few 
people  in  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary,  but 
they  are  coordinating  a  program  being 
carried  out  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 


ice, the  Office  of  Education,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Vocational  RehabiUtation 
and.  in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. They  are  trying  to  get  those  con- 
sUtuents  of  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  active,  and  are  try- 
ing to  get  these  constituents  to  reaUy 
get  started  as  far  as  the  program  for 
the  aging  Is  concerned.  I  believe  that 
the  new  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Folsom.  is  sympathetic 
to  this  problem.  And  when  we  men- 
tion in  the  report  that  we  expect  the  De- 
partment to  come  up  with  a  real  pro- 
gram next  year,  I  beUeve  we  win  get  it. 
Then  we  can  hold  adequate  hearings  and 
get  a  real  substantial  program  started 
in  this  field  in  an  orderly  manner.  That 
Is  the  way  to  approach  the  problem,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chahman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  has  properly  stated  the 
situation  that  we  are  confronted  with.  I 
believe  that  the  method  of  procedure  he 
recommends  is  the  right  way  to  approach 
this  problem. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  a  paragraph  in  this  report.  This 
may  be  an  Impetus  to  a  change  on  the 
part  of  the  Department.  But  has  not 
the  gentleman,  as  is  shown  by  the  hear- 
ings before  the  committee,  for  years  been 
trying  to  press  the  Department  into  tak- 
ing some  action,  and  each  year  has  not 
the  gentleman  found  disappointing  re- 
sults comparatively  to  what  he  observed 
this  year? 

Mr.  FOGARTY,  To  some  extent,  we 
have,  but  I  must  be  fair  about  this.  This 
is  the  first  time  we  have  written  anything 
like  this  in  the  report  regarding  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  pretty  sure  that  they  will 
come  up  with  a  program,  as  they  have  in 
connection  with  recommendations  of  this 
committee  on  other  programs. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Yates]  for  his  farsighted  leadership 
In  pointing  out  that  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ica's older  people  are  not  being  adequate- 
ly met  today.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  fimds  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Aging  is  an  impor- 
tant step  In  developing  a  realization  of 
the  increasing  national  responsibility 
toward  our  senior  citizens.  Despite  our 
social-security  system,  too  many  men 
and  women,  as  they  move  into  their 
sixties,  find  life  dreary  and  unhappy. 
Many  are  stin  willing  and  able  to  work 
but  cannot  find  Jobs — despite  the  fact 
that  their  years  of  experience  make  them 
better,  more  dependable  employees. 
Their  incomes  are  frequently  so  low  that 
it  is  impossible  to  hve  decently.  Hous- 
ing to  suit  their  special  requirements  is 
rare,  recreational  opportunities  are  stiU 
too  meager,  and  medical  care  for  the  iU- 
nesses  of  old  age  ts  limited. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment  presented  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Yatks)  there 
were — ayes  9,  noes  54. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priation Act.  1957." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Utilization, 
on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as 
chairman,  is  also  concerned  over  the  de- 
mands of  the  department  and  agencies 
for  increased  personnel. 

I  want  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
know  that  our  subcommittee  has  started 
and  is  continuing  an  aggressive  program 
to  assure  that  Federal  employees  are 
effectively  utilized.  Needless  to  say, 
congressional  approval  of  funds  for  in- 
creased employment  makes  oiu:  job 
doubly  difficult. 

In  its  preliminary  report  dated  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1956,  the  subcommittee  was 
pleased  to  report  a  decrease  of  over  38.000 
in  the  Federal  payroU  during  the  last  4 
months  of  1955.  This  was  a  real  accom- 
plishment of  our  subcommittee  which 
initiated  its  manpower  utilization  pro- 
gram last  September.  This  reduction 
was  achieved  in  cooperation  with  the 
departments  and  agencies. 

The  civil -service  report  for  January 
shows  an  increase  of  over  3,900.  This  is 
very  disturbing  as  it  may  weU  be  the 
signal  for  a  reversal  of  the  downward 
trend. 

In  that  connection,  my  attention  was 
recently  directed  to  evidence  that  there 
is  currently  a  drive  on  by  some  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  fill  existing  vacan- 
cies. This  is  a  condition  that  those  of 
us  who  have  been  here  in  the  Congress 
for  a  few  terms  have  observed.  When 
appropriations  are  available  to  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  along  toward  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year,  they  put  on  a  drive 
to  hire  more  employees. 

Why  these  additional  people  are 
needed  is  not  easy  to  uncover.  The 
availability  of  funds  certainly  does  not 
necessarily  create  a  need  for  additional 
employees. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  time  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  this  very  serious  problem  ttxaxk 
right  now,  when  we  are  discussing  tiie 
appropriation  biU  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

Last  session  when  the  House  approved 
an  increase  of  25  cents  in  the  minimum 
hoiu-ly  wage,  I  am  siu-e  the  Members  did 
not  contemplate  that  this  would  mean  a 
10-percent  increase  in  the  payroU  in  the 
Department  of  Labor;  nor  did  they  con- 
template that  this  would  mean  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  the  enforcement  staff. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  foree  that  goes 
around  to  foUow  complaints.  I  am 
talking  about  the  army  of  snoopers  that 
has  been  coUected  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  what  is  reaUy  a  "make-work" 
program.    This  program  is  not  one  of 
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educatixw  emplosren  as  to  what  their  r«. 
wpnmlWltttw  are  under  the  law.  In- 
•tead.  these  Investigators  are  going 
around  to  find  out  how  they  can  generate 
romplatnts  and  discover  «nhwi|-  infrac- 
tions of  the  law. 

The  Federal  Ooveimnent  is  already 
conducting  some  very  Important  pro- 
grams by  means  of  informing  our  citi- 
zens of  what  is  exi)ected  of  them  and  how 
they  can  do  it.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Labor  Department  was  not 
willing  to  conduct  their  educational  and 
enforcement  program  on  a  basis  of  ques- 
tionnaires. They  prefer  to  enforce  it 
by  means  of  an  army  of  1,500  enforce- 
ment agents. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  House 
had  no  idea,  when  they  were  voting  for 
an  hourly  increase  of  25  cents  to  the  em- 
ployees, that  this  was  going  to  create  an 
additional  work  force  costing  $2>/i  mil- 
lion annually. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the  details 
how  this  was  worked  out.  The  Labor 
Department,  following  the  approval  of 
the  increase  in  the  minimum  wages  in 
the  House,  requested  and  received  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  hire  550  ad- 
ditional employees.  The  Department  is 
presently  in  the  process  of  recruitinp  and 
training  these  employees. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
recent  hearings  were  aware  of  this  slt- 
natlon  and  questioned  the  Department 
with  respect  to  the  validity  of  this  pro- 
gram. However.  I  was  very  unhappy 
over  the  response  and  the  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  seek 
other  methods  of  carryinsr  out  their  en- 
forcement of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  an  amend- 
ment striking  $2»^  million  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  appropriation  would 
be  completely  Justified.  However.  I  do 
not  propose  to  offer  such  an  amendment, 
despite  the  Department's  unwillingness 
to  enforce  the  Fair  Labor  Act  in  a  less 
expensive  manner. 

Instead,  I  want  to  state  at  this  point 
that  our  subconunittee  intends  to  make 
a  very  careful  study  of  the  utilization  of 
this  increased  number  of  personnel.  I 
beheve  that  we  can  come  up  with  some- 
thing which  will  be  helpful  both  to  the 
Department  and  to  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  concerned  over  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  Federal  payroll. 
Any  help  in  the  form  of  suggestions  or 
support  of  our  objectives  will  be  greaUy 
appreciated. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  similar  situation  in 

ihe  future.  I  have  sponsored  legislation 

•equiring  the  departments  and  agencies 

o  disclose  the  personnel  implications  of 

aibstantive  legislation.    This  date  would 

»   available   for  consideration   by    the 

louse  when  acting  upon  leglslaUon  such 

1  IS  the  minimum  wage  laws.    I,  for  one, 

^rant  to  know  what  I  am  voting  for  or 

i«alnst  when  I  cast  my  vote.    I  do  not 

((msider  this  an  unreasonable  attitude. 

My  bill  is  scheduled  for  consideration 

ly  our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service  this  week.     I  hope  that 

^'hen  it  comes  before  the  House,  it  will 

have  the  united  support  of  the  entire 

B  lembership. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

nrxjc  TT — rmawtLAi.  mbhatioh  ahd 
comauAnoif  bzbtics 

Balariea  and  expenws:  For  ezpenan  nee- 
tmuj  tar  the  Service  to  carry  out  the  func- 
ttons  vested  In  It  by  the  Labor-llAnagement 
RelaUoM  Act,  1947  (»  U.  3.  C.  171-lSO.  183). 
Including  ezpenaes  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Panel  as  provided  In  aecUon  a05  of  said 
act;  temporary  employment  of  arbitrator!, 
conciliators,  and  mediatora  on  labor  rela- 
tions at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $75  per  diem; 
expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  con- 
cemed  with  labor  and  Indiutrlal  relations: 
and  services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  act  of  August  2.  1»4«  (8  U.  8.  C.  55a) 
•3.134.000.  '' 


Mr.  Chairman.  I 


Mr.  PERNAtlDEZ. 
cffer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  rraNAKDn: 
page  38.  line  18.  strike  out  the  figure  "W  124  - 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $3.295.000, ' 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlcnuin  yield? 

Mr  FERNANDEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  that  the  amendment  is  satisfactory 
to  this  side  of  the  aisle 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  have  also  conferred  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  FogartyI 
and  it  is  saUsfactory  with  him.  I  want 
to  say  this,  though,  that  this  increase 
does  not  give  a  single,  sohtary  addiUonal 
employee  to  the  Department.  It  is 
merely  an  increase  to  take  care  of  the 
pay  increase,  which  has  been  overlooked 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  FERHAKDCi] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
th^K^ii^^''^  concluded  the  reading  of 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  re- 
sumed the  chair.  Mr.  Foranb.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Stete  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.  R.  9720)  making  appro- 
pnaUons  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1957.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  biil 


back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
with  the  recommendation  that  the' 
■niendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.FCXSARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  teble. 


HIGHWAY  REVENUE  ACT.  1956 
Mr.    HOGGS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      BOGGS.     Mr.      Speaker,      on 
Wednesday.  February  29.  1956.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Way.<5  and  Mean.s  ordered  fa- 
vorably reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 
9075.  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Honorable  Jepe   Coopct.  of   Tennessee 
is.«;ued  an  analysis  describing  the  com- 
mittees  action  in  regard  to  this  impor- 
tant legislation.    Fbr  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United    States   and   for   the   Interested 
public.  I  would  like,  as  author  of  the  bUl 
to  insert  at  this  point  In  the  ReconD  a 
copy  of  the  analysis  of  the  bill  Issued 
by  the  committee  chairman: 

Chairman  JtMt  Coopta.  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee. Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pre- 
viously announced  that  the  commtitee  had 
unanimously  ordered  favorably  rnxirted  H  R. 
907c.  the  Hli^hwny  Revenue  Act  of  1»5«  In- 
troduced by  Represent.! Uve  IUlk  Bocca  Dem- 
ocrat  of  Louisiana.  This  bill  vas  amended 
by  the  committee  by  striking  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  rewriting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  to  reflect  the  dcclslonlTof 
the  c«jmmlttee  as  descrlt>ed  below. 

The  bill  would  raise  additional  revenue* 
from  ta.res  on  motor  fuels.  tlre«.  trucks  trail- 
ers, and  buses  to  finance  the  pydcnil  highway 
prop^m  envisioned  In  H  R  8836.  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1958,  Introduced  by  the  Hon- 
orable GEoacr  H  Fallon,  Democrat,  of  Mnry- 
follows     *'*"'  °^  present  and  proposed  rates 
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A  general  ezplanatton  of  H.  R.  0075.  ■• 
amended  by  the  commlttac.  follows  : 

DIESB.  AltB  SPBCIAL  MOTOB  TJTKLm 

TTie  rate  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  dlesel 
and  special  motor  fuels  would  be  Increased 
from  2  to  S  cents  a  gallon. 

The  tax  on  dlesel  fuel  already  applies  only 
in  the  caae  of  dleael-powered  highway  re- 
hlcles.  The  bill  msJEes  no  change  in  this. 
The  Ux  on  special  motor  fuels  at  the  pres- 
ent time  applies  In  the  case  of  fuel  used  for 
the  propulsion  of  motor  vehicles,  motorboats. 
airplanes.  Tljls  bill  provides  that  the  new 
3-cent  tax  U  to  apply  only  to  fuel  used  In 
the  propulsion  of  motor  vehicles.  The  tax 
on  special  motor  fuel  used  In  the  propuUlon 
of  motorboats  or  airplanes  remains  at  2 
cents.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  Is  to 
relieve  nonhlghway  vehiclM  from  the  addi- 
tional 1-cent-a-gallon  tax. 

Under  the  bill  these  tax  rates  would  re- 
vert to  1>^  cents  a  gallon  on  July  1.  1972.  the 
same  rates  which  the  present  law  provides 
are  to  be  effective  as  of  April  1,  1956. 

T«UClta,   BUSES,   TaAUJOU,  ETC. 

(a)  Manufacturers  tax:  At  the  present 
time  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  trucks,  buses, 
and  truck  trailers  Is  8  percent  on  the  sales 
price  of  the  manufacturer.  The  bill  raises 
thU  rate  to  10  percent  for  the  period  June 
30.  1»5«.  to  July  1.  ivn.  when  a  ft-percent 
rate  becomes  effective.  This  5-percent  rate 
Is  t{te  rate  which  under  present  law  becomes 
effective  AprU  1.  195«. 

(b)  Special  tax  on  heavy  highway  vehicles: 
A  new  Ux  would  be  Imposed  by  way  of  an 
annual  fee  on  vehicles  over  28.000  pounds  In 
weight  at  the  rate  of  $1  50  per  thousand 
pounds.  (The  technical  details  of  thU  pro- 
vtelon  are  yet  to  be  worked  out.) 

Ttacs  Aini  TVCAO  avBBxa 

The  present  tax  on  tires  Is  5  cents  a  pound 
and  that  on  Inner  tubes  Is  9  cents  a  pound. 
The  bin  divides  Urea  into  two  groups:  (1| 
Those  of  the  type  used  on  highway  vehicles 
which  would  be  Uxed  at  the  rate  of  6  cenU 
a  pound,  and  (2)  other  tires  used  on  non- 
highway  vehicles  (such  as  those  used  for 
tractors)  which  will  continue  to  be  taxed  at 
5  cents  a  pound.  No  change  Is  made  In  the 
9-cenU-a-pound  rate  on  Inner  tubes. 

A  new  tax  on  tread  rubber  would  be  levied 
at  3  cenU  a  pound,  with  an  exemption  pro- 
vided In  the  caae  of  tread  rubber  sold  for 
use  otherwise  than  In  the  retreading  of  tlrea 
of  the  type  used  on  highway-type  vehlclea. 

Tread  rubber  is  defined  as  materlslly  com- 
monly or  commercially  known  as  tread  rub- 
ber or  camelback  or  eub»tltutes  for  such  ma- 
terial which  are  used  for  recapping  or  re- 
treading tires. 

The  increaeed  tax  rates  in  the  ease  of 
highway  vehicle  tires  and  the  tax  on  tread 
rubber  are  to  be  effective  until  July  1.  1973. 
After  that  time  the  tax  on  highway  vehicle 
tu-es  will  be  the  same  as  that  on  other  tires. 
now  6  cents  a  pound,  and  the  new  tax  on 
tread  rubber  will  become  inapplicable. 

CASOLIMS 

The  bill  Increases  the  Ux  on  gaaoUne  from 
2  cenU  to  3  ccnU  a  gallon.  This  3-cent  raU 
is  to  be  applicable,  however,  only  in  the 
case  of  fuel  for  use  in  highway  vehicles. 
The  present  Ux  of  2  cenU  a  gallon  is  to 
continue  for  gasoline  used  in  other  vehicles. 

Farmers  wUl  pay  the  full  3  cenU  a  gallon 
tax.  but  as  would  be  provided  in  H.  B.  8780, 
which  pacsed  the  House  on  January  31,  1956. 
they  will  receive  a  refund  once  a  year  di- 
rectly from  the  Government.  This  refund 
will  be  for  the  full  3  cents  a  gallon  tax  and 
will  be  made  pursuant  to  a  claim  for  refund 
filed  with  the  Oovemment. 

"nie  3  cenU  a  gallon  tax  on  gasoline  Is 
to  be  applicable  until  July  1.  1972.  at  which 
time   the   rate   wUl   revert   to   IVi   cenU  a 
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gallon,  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be- 
come effective  as  of  Aprtl  i.  1956.  under 
present  law. 

tOOB    STOCK    TAXKS 

Floor  stock  taxes  are  provided  with  respect 
to  the  additional  taxes  and  the  new  tax 
on  tread  rubber.  They  apply  to  inventories 
of  dealers  on  hand  on  July  l.  1956.  In  the 
cast!  of — 

(1)  trucks,  truck  trailers,  buses,  etc  (2 
percent ) ;  * 

(2)  tires  of  the  type  used  on  highway  vehi- 
cles (3  cents  a  pound); 

(3)  tread  rubber  (3  cenU  a  pound);  and 

(4)  gasoUne  (1  cent  a  gallon  but  not  ap- 
plicable to  retail  Inventories). 

The  floor  stock  tax  Imposed  on  tread  rub- 
ber will  not  apply  to  tread  rubber  used  oth- 
erwise than  in  the  retreading  of  tires  of  the 
type  lised  on  highway  vehicles. 

FLOOB     STOCK     BErCNDS     AND    CXXTAIir    SPBCIAI. 
BXrUNO 

Both  floor  stock  refunds  and  certain  spe-- 
clal  refunds  are  provided  in  the  bill.  The 
floor  stock  refunds  are  to  become  effecUve 
on  July  1.  1972.  the  rate  reduction  date,  and 
apply  to  the  same  Items  upon  which  floor 
stock  taxes  are  imposed  by  the  biU.  The 
technical  error  in  the  1954  code  which  in- 
advertently provided  a  floor  stock  refund  for 
automobile  parta  is  correct. 

The  special  refunds  or  credita  provided  in- 
clude refunds  and  credits — 

(1)  where  special  motor  fuel  taxed  at  3 
cents  a  gallon  (on  the  assumption  that  It 
would  be  used  in  motor  vehicles)  U  used  or 
resold  for  use  In  a  motorboat  or  airplane 
(which,  therefore,  should  be  taxed  at  2  centa 
a  gallon ) ; 

(2)  where  gasoline  taxed  at  3  centa  a  gal- 
lon (on  the  assumption  it  would  be  used  in 
a  highway  vehicle)  is  used  or  resold  for  use 
in  other  than  a  highway  vehicle  (which 
therefore,  should  be  taxed  at  2  centa  a  eal- 
lon ) ; 

(8)  where  dlesel  fuel,  special  motor  fuel  or 
gasoline  taxed  at  3  cents  a  gallon  U  used  or 
resold  for  use  by  a  local  transit  system  If  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  total  passenger-fare 
revenue  (excluding  tax)  is  derived  from 
fares  which  are  exempt  from  the  transporta- 
tion tax  under  the  exemption  granted  by 
section  4262  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (commutation,  season  ticket 
and  25-cent  single  fare).  The  refund  or 
credit  thus  allowed  wUl  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  lunount.  com- 
puted at  1  cent  per  gallon,  as  passenger- 
fare  revenue  exempt  from  tax  bears  to  the 
total  passenger -car  revenue;  and 

(4)  where  tread  rubber  taxed  at  3  cenU 
per  pound  la  used  or  resold  for  use  otherwise 
than  in  retreading  tires  of  the  type  used  on 
highwsy  vetUcles. 

In  the  first  three  cases  described  above  the 
refunds  or  credita  are  linuted  to  the  increase 
in  the  fucU  tax  which  is  1  cent  a  gallon. 
In  the  fourth  case  the  refund  or  credit  is 
limited  tD  3  cents.  In  addition,  in  the  case 
of  gasoline  used  In  a  nonhlghway  vehicle  the 
refimd  or  credit  is  not  to  be  available  in  the 
case  of  gasoline  used  on  a  farm  for  farming 
purposes  for  which  an  annual  refund  would 
be  iM-ovided  by  H.  R.  8780.  The  refunds  or 
credits  provided  here  differ  from  those  for 
gasoline  used  on  a  farm  for  farming  pur- 
poses in  that  they  are  to  be  made  through 
the  person  who  paid  the  tax. 

The  special  refunds  or  credita  enumerated 
above,  with  the  exception  of  that  dealing 
with  transit  companies,  do  not  apply  in  the 
case  <rf  highway  vehicles.  A  highway  ve- 
hicle is  a  vehicle  suitable  for  use  on  the 
public  highways  whether  in  fact  it  Is  used 
on  the  public  highways  or  not.  Therefore, 
a  vehicle  suitable  for  use  on  the  public  high- 
ways which  may  be  used  off  highways  such 
as  those  used  in  a  mining,  forest,  construc- 
tion project,  and  so  forth,  would  not  qualify 


for  the  special  refunds  or  eredlta  provided  In 
the  bill.  Tractors,  earth-moving  equlpanent 
and  trucks  more  than  96  Inches  in  width  are 
not  now  characterized  for  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  as  vehicles  suitabls 
for  tise  on  the  public  highways. 

BICBWAT  TBX78T   FUND 

The  blU  creates  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  consist  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  to  or  de- 
posited in  the  fimd  as  provided  in  the  bill 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  as  pro- 
vided below  and  through  June  30,  1972.  The 
amounta  to  be  deposited  In  the  fund  are  as 
follows  (for  tax  rates,  see  above) : 

1.  One  hundred  percent  of  the  taxes  on 
dlesel  fuel,  special  motor  fuels,  gasoline,  and 
tread  rubber  received  after  June  30,  1956  and 
attributable  to  liablllllea  Incurred  after  that 
date. 

2.  Twenty  percent  of  the  ad  valorem  tax 
Imposed  on  trucks,  buses,  ete.,  which  is  re- 
ceived after  June  30,  1956,  and  attributable 
to  IlabiUties  Incurred  after  that  date  and  60 
percent  of  such  tax  received  after  Jim*,  an 
1957.  • 

3.  Thirty-seven  and  one-half  percent  of 
the  tax  on  tires  of  the  type  used  on  highway 
vehicles  which  is  received  after  June  30,  1956 
and  attributable  to  IlabiUties  incurred  after 
that  date,  and  100  percent  of  the  tax  on  tires 
and  Inner  tubes  received  after  June  30,  1957. 

4.  One  hundred  percent  of  the  special  tax 
on  heavy  highway  vehicles. 

6.  One  hundred  psrcent  of  the  floor  stock 
taxes  imposed  by  the  blU  (see  above  for 
rates). 

The  bill  further  provides  that  funds  may 
be  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  trust  fund,  as  repayable  ad- 
vances, when  required  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures Incinred  under  the  highway  program 
proposed  in  H.  R.  8836.  Similarly  provUlon 
is  made  for  the  repayment  of  such  advances 
out  of  the  trust  fund  to  the  general  funds 
at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  moneys  are  available  in  the 
trust  fund  for  such  purpose.  Excess  funds 
in  the  trust  fund  are  to  be  Invested  in  Gov- 
ernment obligations  at  Interest  and  advances 
are  to  be  repaid  with  Interest. 

The  bill  charges  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury with  the  duty  of  holding  the  trust  fund 
and  requires  reports  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  the  1st  day  of  March  of  each  year  on  the 
flnanclal  condition  and  operations  of  the 
trust  fxmd.  The  bUl  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  such 
reporta. 

The  bUl  contains  a  declaration  of  policy  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  legislation  be  enacted  to  bring  about  a 
balance  of  receipts  and  expenditures  over 
the  16-year  period. 

S'l'uuias 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Informa- 
tion to  furnish  a  basis  on  which  Congress 
may  determine  the  most  eqiiitable  distribu- 
tion of  taxes  among  classes  of  highway  users, 
the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  Agencies 
such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
mente.  to  make  a  study  of  the  effecta  of 
highway  use  by  the  varloiis  classes  of  users; 
and  based  on  such  effects,  the  proportionate 
share  of  construction  and  maintenance  coste 
properly  attributable  to  each  of  the  various  ' 
claFses  of  road  users  together  with  the  di- 
rect and  Indirect  benefits  accrued  to  each 
class  of  user  is  to  be  contained  in  the  study. 
It  is  further  provided  that  such  study  will 
be  coordinated  with  other  studies  and  in- 
vestigations to  be  made  under  the  provisions 
of  H.  B.  8836.  Introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Geobcx  H.  Faxjx>n  on  January  26,  1956. 

The  final  report  on  such  studies   is  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  the  Congress  not  later 
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March  5 


than  Umrch   1.   1080.   and   profreM  report* 
oa  or  before  Mvch  l.  1057.  and  1968. 


•uacoaoarm 
In  connection  with  the  trust  fund  oontem- 
plated  by  the  bill,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  subcommittee  which  will 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the 
year-to-year  condition  of  the  trust  fund, 
overseeing  Its  operations,  and  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  full  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  concerning  necessary  Im- 
provemenu  or  changes  therein.  In  addition, 
the  subcommittee  will  have  Jurisdiction  to 
examine  the  studies  required  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  to  make  recommenda- 
*tons  to  the  full  committee  concerning  such 
aajustmenu  In  the  distribution  and  rate  of 
the  various  taxes  levied  by  the  bill  as  may 
Km  necessary. 

aBYKITTTE     ISTIMATXS 

R.  H.  9075.  as  amended,  would  be  de- 
signed to  provide  sufficient  revenues  with 
which  to  finance  the  highway  bulldlr.g  pro- 
gram envisioned  In  H.  R.  8836.  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  Estimates  of  the  taxes 
to  be  collected  under  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
•075  and  deposited  In  the  highway  triist 
fund  during  the  16-year  period  from  1957 
to  1973  are  as  follows: 

Mstitnated    collectiona    to    be    deposited    in 

highway  fund  in  16  years 

I  In  billions  of  doUars] 

Deposits 
Kxclse  taxes:  fiscal  years 

1.  Gasoline:  1957-72 

(a)  Present  law  tax '. 19.954 

(b)  Increase  under  the  bill 9.473 

3.  Diesel    fuel    and    special    motor 

fuels: 

<a)   Present  law  tax. .eos 

(b)   Increase  under  the  bill .      .282 

S.  Tires: 

(a)  Present  law  tax' 3  199 

(b)  Increase  under  the  bill 1  820 

4.  Tubes _^j 

5.  Trucks,  buses,  and  trailers: 
Increase      under      the      bill      (2 

points) 887 

3  points  (extended)' j  257 

«.    Camelback.. _,  ^222 

7.  Special  tax  on  heavy  vehlciesm  .  900 


■^o**' - 38.  740 

•Adjusted  for  refunds  to  farmers 

» Collections  of  this  Ux  are  to  be  deposited 

n  the  fund  beginning  in  fiscal  1968. 

The  foregoing  revenue  figures  may  be  com- 

ared   with   Kederal   expenditure  authorlza- 

i^!^"^.         "1  '"'*    proposed,   for  primary. 

r^--^'    "■"»»•"•   and    Interstate   highways 

<  f  938.273  billion  for  ll«»i  years  1967-71  (dJ! 

jartment   of    Commerce   estimate)    on    the 

t  asls  of  proposals  In  H.  R   8836.     These  estl- 

JLvonrt'^H'"*"  *.  P^°->«^"on  Of  expenditures 
I  eyond  the  provisions  of  H.  R  8836  for  fiscal 
11^  «TO  and  1971  under  the  Federafrj 
program  of  »1.025  billion  and  •1.050  billion 

•  J8JJ73    bUllon.     The   estimates  do    not   in. 
l^nJrV^\'°''  '°'  ««=«»  »972-     Should  a 
t*  91.075  billion  and  make  the  total  estimate 
expfndlturea  $39,348  billion.     Of  courU 
^ould  the  Federal  aid  program  beVut  Sown' 

iJ^orSngly"*^"'*""'-    *-^<*    ^    '^-^^ 

ALBERT  JOHNSON 

sl^w«,^^  °'  Washington.  Mr. 
»  teaxer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
diesB  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
re  vise  and  extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

*S  *  J^^^^  ^  ^«  gentleman  from 
W  ishlngton? 

There  waa  no  objection. 


Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  extend  a  brief 
message  of  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  a  friend  and  predecessor.  Al- 
bert Johnson,  a  former  Member  of  the 
Congress  who.  today,  observes  his  87th 
birthday.  In  the  20  years.  1913  to  1933. 
that  Mr.  Johnson  was  in  Congress  he 
was  one  of  Its  most  widely  known,  dis- 
tinguished, and  effective  Members,  and 
also  one  of  its  most  colorful. 

Albert  Johnson,  whether  lawmaking 
In  Congress  or  campaigning  In  his  home 
district,  always  went  about  in  a  swallow - 
tailed  coat,  a  spotless  Fedora  hat  and 
highly  polished  shoes.  His  was  the  only 
long- tailed  coat  in  aU  his  western  Wash- 
ington district  where  most  voters  were 
loggers,  lumber-mill  workers,  and  dairy 
farmers.  Alberts  friends  told  htm  that 
no  workman  ever  would  vote  for  a  candi- 
date who  was  so  eleganUy  dressed.  But 
Albert  Johnson,  nonetheless,  in  his  long- 
tailed  coat  and  highly  polished  shoes 
went  about  the  logging  camps,  millyards. 
and  into  the  cow  barns  seeking  votes  and 
got  them.  Workers  somehow  sensed  that 
here  was  a  man  who  wore  what  he 
wanted  to  wear  and  would  be  himself 
and  vote  as  he  believed  right  without 
humbug  or  hypocrisy.  They  voted  for 
him. 

In  his  time  Albert  Johnson  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  personalities  in 
the  House  or  Senate.  Sunday  supple- 
ments In  the  larKe  city  newspapers,  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  also,  on  two 
occasions  carried  featured  articles,  with 
pictures,  about  him— about  his  unusual 
dress,  about  his  colorful  salmon  and  crab 
feeds  for  colleagues,  about  important 
legislaUve  bills  he  sponsored  and  about 
his  speeches.  Often.  Albert  Johnson  was 
referred  to  as  "The  man  from  Hoquiam. " 
the  word  Hoquiam  being  the  name  of  the 
town  from  which  Albert  Johnson  came. 

In  the  years  Albert  Johnson  served  in 
Congress  he  was  one  of  its  most  cele- 
brated Members.    But  fame  is  short-lived 
and  temporary.    Although  Albert  John- 
son reUred  from  Congress  only  23  years 
ago.  there  are  few  here  today  who  know 
the   name   or   who   recall   what   Albert 
John5on  was  or  what  he  did.    Of  the  96 
Senators  and  435  Representatives  who 
were   Members   of   Congress   in   Albert 
Johnson  s  last  year  here— 1932— only  3 
Senators   and    13   RepresenUtives   stiU 
remain  Members  of  the  Congress.    These 
few.  however,  who  still  remember  Albert 
Johnson,  his  lovable  personality  and  his 
great  work  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
he.  today,  at  87  still  enjoys  reasonably 
good  health  for  a  man  of  that  age  and 
still  remains  keenly  interested  in  every- 
thing Congress  does. 

Albert  Johnson,  in  early  manhood  was 
a  reporter  on  Kansas  and  Missouri  daily 
newspapers.    When  he  was  29  years  old 

flf  ^*?f  "^^^  ^^^^^  o"  ^hat  is  now' 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
In  1898  he  went  west  to  become  manag- 
ing editor  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  news- 
papers. In  1907.  he  purchased  and  be- 
came the  publisher  of  the  Hoquiam  Daily 
Washingtonlan  and  retained  that  owner- 
ship until  1934  when,  he  sold  that  news- 
paper  to  me.  " 

in^ml*  ''i^T  L'^^k!'"'^^  ^  Congress 
m  1913.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  he 
participated  in  all  the  eventful  ie^ia! 


tion  of  the  war  years  under  Wilson  and 
the  equally  important  post-war  years 
under  Harding.  Coolidge  and  Hoover,  ex- 
cept, for  a  brief  period  when,  resigning 
fi\  a  Congress,  he  .served  in  the  chemical 
warfare  division  of  the  Army  as  a  cap- 
tain. 

The  restricted  Immigration  Act  which 
is  sUU  the  law  of  the  Nation  was  a  John- 
son achievement  and  is  known  as  the 
Johnson  immigration  law  which  still 
is  frequently  discussed  in  debates  on  the 
floor  of  Congress. 

Of  all  the  men  I  have  known,  during 
a  long  Ufe  as  newspaperman  and  Con- 
gressman. I  truthfull  say.  'Albert  John- 
son is  one  of  the  most  kindly,  lovable  and 
interesting  men  I  have  ever  known " 
For  myself,  and  I  know  for  you  aLv)  I 
wish  many  more  years  of  health  and 
happiness  for  this  great  and  good  man 

Mr  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washinston  IMr.  TollcpsonI 
who  is  recovering  from  an  operation  had 
expected  to  be  present  today  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  Albert  Johmon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Tollifson  I  who  had 
intended  to  be  present,  but  who  is  recov- 
ering from  an  operation,  be  permitted 
to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  R«co«d 
immediately  following  mine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  during  the  Ist 

'^oS°"  °'  ^^*  ^^^  Congress  a  bill.  H  R 
4808.  was  enacted  into  PubUc  Law  238  by 
the  Presidents  approval  on  August  4 
»?  J^^  P»-ovided  for  transmission 
through  the  mails  of  certain  keys.  Iden- 
tiflcation  devices,  and  small  articles 
The  law  was  promoted  principally  by  the 
disabled  veterans  organization,  which 
has  developed  an  excellent  automobUe 
license  plate  IdentlflcaUon  system 
through  which  over  100.000  automobile 
keys  have  been  returned  to  their  owners 
in  1  year. 

r-wii"***  *^*'  '■'^  *'  *  ^^^  vf'T  closely 
related  to  my  own  district  and  quite  di- 
rectly to  Mr.  Russell  Macxs  district, 
adjacent  to  mine  in  the  great  SUte  of 
Washington,  which,  at  the  time  I  am 
about  to  refer  to.  was  represented  by  the 
Honorable  Albert  Johnson,  who  cele- 
brates his  87th  birthday  today  in  Ta- 
coma. where  he  now  makes  his  home 

In  1926.  »«ien  Mr  Johnson  was  a  pop- 
ular and  honored  Member  of  this  body     • 

t"^   i'tf,i'\^7^  '""^  20  years,  from  1913 
to   1933.  he  Introduced  an  earlier  law 
*^"°"  302.  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code.' 

To  i""?*  *K  ^"t"^  *"^  '^*  ^"^^^^  of  the  one 
to  which  I  have  Just  referred.  The  first 
law  of  its  kind,  it  provided  for  cod 
postage  on  hotel  and  steamship  room 
keys  inadvertently  carried  away  by  hotel 
patrons  and  steamship  passengers.  The 
?IZ,  u  •  «"*ct<^  last  year,  merely  ex- 
tends its  provisions  to  authorize  such 

winHr^<^^!.°"  '^^^  '^•^y»-  and  also  on 
Identification  devices,  such  as  automobile 
plate  license  togs  as  designed  by  the  dis- 
abled  veterans. 

Suggestion  for  the  earlier  bUl.  which 
became  law  in  July  1926.  came  to  Mr. 
Johnson  from  the  late  A.  c.  A.  rAl) 
Gamer,  who  at  that  time  was  the  owner- 
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manager  of  the  Olympus  Hotel  In  Ta- 
coma. Wash..  In  my  home  district,  where 
his  widow  still  resides.   After  the  bill  was 
drafted  by  Mr.  Johnson  it  went  to  the 
Post  OflBce  Department  for  a  report,  and 
an  adverse  recommendation  came  back 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads.    However,  the  bill  went 
to  the  subcommittee  of  which  the  late 
Clyde  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chair- 
man.   Congressman  Johnson  insisted  on 
a   hearing,   at    which    the   counsel   for 
American     Hotel     Men's     Association. 
Frank  Boland.  appeared.    An  Assistant 
Solicitor  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill.    But 
it  was  nevertheless  reported  and  passed 
and  became  law.    During  this  period  Mr. 
Gamer   was   very   active   in   interesting 
hoielkeepers    all    over    the    country    in 
throwing  their  weight  and  influence  be- 
hind the  legislation. 

Thus,  out  of  the  activity  of  and  upon 
the  insistence  of  a  hotelman  of  Tacoma. 
Wash.,  and  the  Honorable  Albert  John- 
son, came  not  only  this  bill  which  has 
proved  so  very  valuable  to  hotelmen  and 
steamship  companies  throughout  the 
country  but  also  legislaUon  passed  2 
years  later  providing  for  reply  cards  and 
letters  to  be  posted  without  prepayment 
and  collected  for  upon  delivery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  paying  homage  to  the 
Honorable  Albert  Johnson  on  his  87th 
birthday.  I  should  like  also  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  A.  C.  C. 
Gamer,  an  every  day  citisen  living  in 
what  was  then  a  small  community,  run- 
ning a  small  hotel,  who  not  only  had  an 
idea  but  the  imagination,  the  confidence, 
and  the  belief  in  himself  to  see  that  it 
was  carried  through  to  fruition.  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  a  letter  from  the 
American  Hotel  Association  in  which  the 
association  Joins  me  in  extending  a  mes- 
sage of  gratitude  and  birthday  greetings 
to  Albert  Johnson. 

Dea«  Ma.  Tdllctsoh:  Let  tm  take  this  op- 
portunity to  applaud  warmly  your  efforts  In 
observing  the  rrih  birthday  anniversary  of 
the  Honorable  Albert  Johnson  on  March  8. 
We  want  to  be  counted  among  thoae  persona 
who  remember  weU  the  contribution  he  made 
to  the  hotel  Industry  of  America. 

It  Is  one  of  the  rich  traditions  of  our  hotels 
today  that  a  guest,  who  unwittingly  carries 
away  a  hotel  key.  may  merely  drop  that  key 
In  the  mailbox  anywhere,  and  send  It  back, 
postage  due.  to  the  hotel.  No-,  only  has  this 
proven  a  great  roiivenlence  to  Uie  guests,  but 
It  has  saved  the  hotels  of  the  country  sub- 
stantial sums  which  would  ctherwlse  have 
been  required  for  the  replacement  of  loat 
keys. 

It  Is  significant  that  this  was  the  very  first 
measure  ever  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  avthe  suggestion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hotel  Association.  Our  long-time  presi- 
dent. Tom  Green,  generally  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  most  responsible  for  founding  the 
sssoclatlon,  and  A.  C.  C.  Gamer.  Olympus 
Hotel.  Tacoma.  Wash.,  discussed  the  problem 
with  Representative  Johnson.  He  then  in- 
troduced a  bUl  to  permit  this  practice.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Post  Offloe  Depart- 
ment opposed  the  meastire.  the  Congress  en- 
acted it  in  1926.  and  it  has  since  been  Uw. 

We  hope  you  and  the  other  fine  people  of 
the  SUte  of  Washington  wUl  long  remember 
Representative  Johnson  for  this  and  other 
Instancea  of  leadership  which  be  revealed 
throughout  the  20  years  that  be  aerred  In  tba 
Congress. 

Sincerely.  j 

M.  O.  Btav. 
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MELMAAS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sp^ker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  in- 
clude a  magarlne  arUde. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    frtmi 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  to  those  of  us  who  served  In  the 
House  with  Mel  Maas.  the  story  cover- 
ing a  very  small  part  of  his  career,  writ- 
ten by  Richard  and  Gladys  Harkness  and 
carried    in    the    March    Issue    of    the 
Readers  Digest.  Is  just  a  reminder  of 
the  stature  of  the  colleague  we  all  knew. 
Of     unquestioned     ability,     intensely 
patriotic,  ever  active,  ever  on  guard  to 
protect  the  interests  of  his  country  and 
its  constitutional  government.  Mel  was 
always   on   the   job.    That  was   a   few 
years  ago. 

More  recently,  when  on  two  occasions 
It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  him  when  we 
were  both  temporarilv  at  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
ability to  see.  he-  was  still  the  Intensely 
active,  cheerful  Mel  of  old.  Visiting 
other  patients  who  were  suffering  from 
far  less  physical  disability  than  was  he. 
his  visits  were  always  an  inspiration,  a 
reminder  that  many  of  us  had  far  more 
to  be  thankful  for  than  we  were  willing 
to  admit. 

We  can  all  Join  In  the  tribute  paid  to 
him  in  this  article  which  reads: 
Onx   Mou    Cabkb    roB    Gtxraua.    Maas 

(By  Richard  and  Gladys  Harkness) 
On  August  1.  19SS.  MaJ.  Oen.  M^vin  J. 
Maas  of  the  IJnlted  Slates  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve stood  at  attention  on  the  parade 
grounds  of  the  historic  marine  barracks  In 
Waf  h*ngton.  D.  C.  A  picked  ceremonial  bat- 
talion snapped  to  "present  arma."  The  band 
played  the  national  anthem.  In  this  tra- 
ditional rundown  review  the  Marine  Corps 
was  honoring  the  two-star  general  upon  his 
retirement  after  serving  his  country  in  3 
wars. 

As  the  last  note  echoed  In  the  quad- 
rangle. Maas  turned  to  the  Marine  com- 
mandant. Oen.  Lemuel  C.  Shepherd,  and 
said:  "Sir,  the  Marines  have  never  looked 
finer." 

Shepherd  stared  at  the  ground  In  embar- 
rassed silence,  groping  for  a  reply.  For 
since  August  of  the  year  before.  Maas  bad 
been  blind. 

With  such  a  handicap  Maas  might  rea- 
sonably have  welcomed  retirement  and  rest. 
He  already  had  crammed  3  careers  into  his 
54  years.  In  his  early  twenties  he  had  organ- 
ized a  successful  Inrurance  business.  He 
had  spent  18  crusading  years  In  Congress. 
And  as  a  Marine  be  bore  two  treasured  com- 
bat decorations — the  Sliver  Star  and  Le- 
gion of  Merit — as  well  as  the  Purple  Heart. 
But  the  thoiigbt  of  retreating  Into  dark 
loneliness  after  that  final  review  In  1952 
never  entered  Maas'  mind.  Instead,  he 
threw  himself  Into  a  load  of  assignments 
In  behalf  of  disabled  servicemen.  In  the 
last  a  years  he  had  logged  a  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  of  travel,  "bralUing"  his  way 
alone  on  planes  and  In  hotel  rooms  In  all 
48  States.  Hawaii,  and  Eiuope.  He  makes 
300  speeches  a  year  urging  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  blind 
l>efore  State  legislatures,  service  clubs,  la- 
bor and  employer  organizations. 

The  straightforward  speeches  citing  facts 
and  flgtires  to  support  his  argument  that 
*lilrlng  the  handicapped  is  good  business" 
are  leavened  with  humor.    He  says,  for  ex- 


amine: "When  I  speak  of  the  pityaieally 
handicapped  fllUng  skUled  jote.  I  know  wtias 
I'm  talking  about.  Fm  handkrapped.  too— 
1  haw  false  teeth."  Or.  "Its  wonderful  to 
be  bUnd.    Now  aU  women  are  beauiif  uL" 

Oencral  Maaa  was  born  of  German  and 
Irish  forebears  in  Doluth.  Minn..  In  1896. 
Bducated  In  St.  Paul.  vbei«  bu  fatber 
founded  a  prosperous  bakery-«uppiy  firm, 
young  Mel  won  an  appointment  to  West  Point 
at  18.  But  that  was  the  year  the  United 
States  entered  Worid  War  I,  and  the  boy 
enllstad  at  once  in  the  Marine  CDrpa  to 
become  a  pUot. 

After  the  war  Maas  finished  college,  proa- 
pected  for  oU,  and  finally  setUed  in  insurance 
io  St.  Paul.  But  his  mind  churned  with  two 
civic  worries,  the  growing  dlsrespsct  for  Uw 
and  order  resultuig  from  prohibition,  and 
the  slashing  of  naUonal  fW»f^nsg  ^n  old 
friend  of  his  says.  "Thafs  all  Mel  talked 
about,  repeal  and  defense.  We  would  kid 
him  and  ask  why  he  dldnt  get  on  a  stump 
and  run  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congresa." 

That  always  drew  a  Uugh.  because  St. 
Paul  s  pollUcal  patron  saint  at  the  time  was 
Andrew  J.  Volstead,  suthor  of  prohlbiUon. 
and  the  city's  Fourth  Congressional  District 
sent  only  dry.  pacifist  Demociau  to  ths 
House. 

Maas  decided  to  give  It  a  try. 

HU  announcuaent  got  prompt  attention, 
Volstead  challenged  him  to  a  debate,  jwom- 
laing  pubUcIy  to  "cut  that  young  whipper- 
snapper  down  to  slse."  Maas.  trained  as  a 
debater  at  coUege,  marshaled  data  on  boot- 
legging and  racketaerlng.  There  was  no 
formal  decision  by  Judges,  but  the  news- 
papers and  most  of  the  audience  in  the 
Jammed  city  audltorliun  agreed  that  Maas 
had  won.  He  woke  up  the  morning  after 
elecUon.  a  mrprlsed  young  man  of  27.  to 
find  hlmsrtf  "the  baby  Congressman." 

In  Congress.  Maas  broke  the  cardinal  rule 
for  rookies — he  was  heard  as  weU  as  seen 
When  his  years  of  railing  against  redxKed 
defense  appropriations  fell  on  deaf  ear*,  he 
chose  President  Hoover's  address  to  the  1929 
session  of  Congress  as  the  occasion  to  drama- 
tlae  the  need.  "Xook.-  he  said,  buttonhol- 
ing fellow  Congressmen,  "this  is  stupid. 
The  Chief  Executive,  the  Vice  President.  tb« 
Cabinet,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  both 
brandies  of  Congress  will  all  be  under  one 
roof.  One  bomb  dropped  on  the  Capitol 
and  the  Government  would  be  out  of  btni- 
nesB  ••  His  colleagues  came  back:  "Come  off 
It.  Mel.  you're  nuts." 

Whereupon  Maas.  a  Reserve  filer,  checked 
out  an  anUqtiated  pursuit  biplane  from 
Boiling  Field  and  circled  Washington.  At 
the  stroke  of  noon,  when  House  Members 
had  Just  assembled,  Maas  put  his  plane  In 
a  dive  and  pulled  out  only  as  his  wheels 
Ektmmed  the  House  skylight.  Inside,  the 
noise  was  deafening,  the  scene  pande- 
monium. After  that,  he  received  reqiectful 
attenUon  when  he  spoke  for  defense  appro- 
priations. 

In  1932.  while  Maas  was  rpeaklng  in  the 
House,  a  demented  youth  flourished  a  gun 
from  the  gallery.  Fellow  Members  dashed 
for  the  exits.  Maas  strolled  across  the 
Chamber  and  stood  below  the  gunman,  who 
demanded  to  make  a  speech  on  the  depres- 
sion. "Of  course  you  can  speak."  Map.s 
said  soothingly.  "But  we  have  niles  in  the 
House.  You  can't  make  a  speech  with  a  gun 
in  yoiu-  hand.     Here,  toss  It  down." 

The  deranged  man  held  the  gun  on  Maaa 
for  a  moment,  and  then  dropped  It  Into  his 
outstretched  hands.  The  Incident  won  for 
Maas  the  Carnegie  Silver  Medal  for  lira  very. 

Maas'  years  in  the  House  were  productive. 
He  uncovered  a  postofllce  scandal  by  which 
taxpayers  had  been  bilked  of  $150  million. 
He  wrote  the  first  comprehensive  naval- 
manpower-reserve  bill.  He  proposed  mili- 
tary contingents  of  women,  and  gave  ntir&es 
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military  r»nk.  He  was  2  yean  ahead  of  the 
admirals  In  advocating  a  two-ocean  Navy. 
Right  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Maaa  Oew  to  the 
Paclflo  to  Join  the  battle,  the  youngest 
marine  colonel  In  Qnlform.  Though  the 
President  wanted  Congressmen  to  stay  In 
Washington.  Maas  managed  for  4  months  to 
stay  a  Jump  ahead  of  the  White  Hovue 
come-home  order.  It  caught  up  with  him 
on  a  Guadalcanal  airstrip  along  with  a 
Silver  Star  from  General  MacArthur  for  gal- 
lantry in  action,  accompanied,  according  to 
Maas.  by  a  reprimand.  The  medal  was  for 
shooting  down  two  Japanese  Zeros.  The 
censure  was  for  engaging  In  aerial  combat 
when  assigned  to  the  mission  solely  as  an 
observer,  and  for  endangering  Government 
property  by  using  a  medium  bomber  as  a 
dive  bomber  to  strafe  an  enemy  airfield. 

Maas  returned  to  Washington  charging 
that  President  Roosevelt  had  known  of  Japa- 
nese plans  for  their  sneak  attack  30  days  In 
advance,  and  that  we  were  losing  the  war 
In  the  Pacific  by  concentrating  our  armed 
might  in  Europe.  He  staked  his  1944  reelec- 
tion campaign  on  Pearl  Harbor,  telling  his 
constituents:  "Don't  vote  for  me  If  you're 
for  a  fourth  term  for  Roosevelt*  Maas  lost 
by  3.000  votes,  headed  for  the  Pacific  again  to 
command  a  Marine  airbase  on  Okinawa. 
The  Purple  Heart  he  came  home  with  at 
wars  end  was  for  the  wounds  he  received 
In  his  face  and  legs  from  a  Japanese  bomb. 
When  Korea  broke,  Maas.  then  with  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Co..  donned  a  uniform  for 
his  third  war.  and  was  assigned  to  put  order 
and  Justice  into  a  badly  muddled  recruiting 
program.  Suffering  from  severe  stomach 
cramps.  Maas  testified  day  after  day  before 
congressional  committees  in  behalf  of  new 
manpower  legislation.  Only  when  the  meas- 
ure passed  the  House  would  he  go  to  the 
Bethesda  (Md.)  Naval  Hospital  to  seek  relief 
rrom  ulcers  and  diabetic  retinitis.  Two- 
^Irds  of  hU  stomach  was  removed  and.  an 
igonlzlng  blow  to  any  man  so  active,  hia 
(yeslght  dimmed  to  total  darkness. 

"I'd  have  felt  sorry  for  myself."  Mans  re- 
'  tails,  "but  I  was  too  damn  busy.  We  had  our 
>lll  to  get  through  the  Senate,  so  I  had  a 
:>hone  brought  to  my  bed  and  worked  from 
1  here."  Por  a  year  he  remained  on  active 
<  luty. 

All  of  which  takes  us  back  to  that  farewell 
leview  at  Marine  Barracks.  General  Shep- 
herd broke  his  silence  by  remarking  that 
]  fans  was  probably  the  only  general  to  serve 
I  year  while  blind.  Maas  grinned.  "Not 
tjulte."  he  said,  with  typical  Jauntlness, 
I'm  Just  the  first  general  to  admit  It." 
Iletlred.  Maas  declined  attractive  offers 
f -om  private  Industry  In  order  to  serve  on 
tie  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
or  the  Physically  Handicapped.  He  became 
1  s  chairman  In  1954.  His  own  sightless  eyes 
dramatize  the  purpose  of  the  Committee 
lis  traveling  schedule,  which  sometimes 
eais  for  2  speeches  plus  5  radio  and  tele- 
T  slon  interviews  a  day.  Is  proof  of  his  con- 
t4ntion  that  physical  disability  need  not 
€1  It  short  a  man's  productivity. 

"In  the  past  10  years  we  have  placed  more 
tlian  2  million  of  our  supposedly  handl- 
ci  pped  In  Jobs,"  he  says.  "There  are  2  mll- 
11  )n  more  who  should  be  employed,  and  they 
aie  being  added  to  by  275.000  annually,  it 
ccsts  the  public  $800  a  year  to  maintain  a 
hindlcapped  person.  The  average  cost  of 
re  tiabllltatlon  Is  teM,  a  nonrecurring  ex- 
p<  nse.  and  If  there  Is  a  willing  employer  the 
pt  rson  becomes  a  taxpayer.  In  the  last  year 
erkployed  handicapped  earned  $106  million 
»r  d  paid  an  estimated  tax  of  $9  million. 

'SUtiatlcs  prove  the  attendance  and  safety 
r»!ord8  of  handicapped  workers  are  as  high 
as  those  of  normal  workmen,  and  their  pro- 
di;  ctlon  records  are  above  average  in  almost 
•v  fry  industry." 

liaas  traveled  at  first  with  a  companion, 
but  he  says.  "Otir  plane  bounced  around  • 
lit  Je  and  I  spent  the  whole  trip  taking  care 
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of  the  fellow  who  was  supposed  to  take  care 
of  me.     Since  then  I've  gone  alone." 

When  he  Is  not  met  at  the  airport  a  sky- 
cap puts  him  and  his  bags  Into  a  taxi.  At 
the  hotel,  the  bellboy  shows  him  about  his 
room  by  guiding  him  to  the  bureau,  the  bed. 
and  the  bathroom  door. 

It  was  hard  to  realize,  watching  Maas  In 
the  office  he  has  built  Into  his  comfortable, 
rambling  home  In  suburban  Washington, 
that  he  was  blind.  He  sipped  coff*e.  spilling 
not  a  drop.  He  fiipped  ashes  from  his  cigar 
Into  an  ash  tray  with  unerring  aim.  When 
someone  spoke,  he  turned  hU  head  as  If  to 
look   Into   the  speaker's  face. 

"What  I  like."  he  said.  "Is  that  people  think 
I  don't  act  like  a  blind  man.  I  get  a  real 
kick  when  I  sit  down  in  a  restaurant  and  the 
waitress  hands  me  a  menu." 

Maas  conducts  much  of  his  work  by  phone. 
He  has  attached  a  small  piece  of  adhesive 
tape  to  No.  5  on  the  dial  so  he  can  make 
his  own  calls,  and  he  has  memorized  some 
200  numbers  of  the  telephone  book  he  has 
compiled  in  Braille.  A  U-shaped  desk  covers 
one  end  of  hia  office.  He  can  sit  in  his  chair 
equipped  with  casters  and  scoot  from  the 
phone  to  hU  Braille  transcriber,  or  to  the 
electric  typewriter  (necessary  because  he  has 
arthritic  fingers). 

"Here  is  where  I  read  evenings."  he  said 
pointing  to  the  nearby  table  stacked  with 
albums  of  records— "talking  books"  distrib- 
uted by  the  Library  of  Congress.  "I  never 
read  so  much  when  I  had  my  eyes.  I  ve  read 
some  500  books  since  I've  been  blind  "  And 
he  showed  us  his  talking  edition  of  the  latest 
Reader's  Digest.  "That  gives  me  6  hours  of 
good  reading  and  keeps  me  up  on  things  " 
Maas  walked  briskly  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  lounged  back  in  hU  big  easy  chair 
and  said.  "The  Lord  intended  it  to  be  this 
way.    That  Is  how  I  can  contribute  the  most  ' 
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REDUCTION  IN  MINIMUM  RETIPE- 
MENT  AGE  POR  SOCIAL-SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  will  bene- 
fit all  the  people  of  this  great  country 
This  bill  propased  a  reduction  in  the 
minimum  retirement  age  for  social-se- 
curity benefits  from  65  to  60  for  men 
and  from  65  to  55  for  women. 

Reduction  in  the  minimum-retirement 
age  is  a  crying  need  today,  in  view  of  in- 
creased  pressure  by  much  of  industry  to 
drop  older   workers   from   employment 
rolls.    Many  who  are  approaching  com- 
pulsory retirement  under  union  contracts 
or  company  practice  are  laid  cff  by  em- 
ployers to  save  money  either  by  reducing 
insurance  costs,  which  are  higher  for 
older  workers,  or  to  avoid  payment  of 
pensions.    There    are    increasing    signs 
also  that  it  is  becoming  extremely  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  for  persons  over  50 
to  find  new  employment  after  they  are 
dropped  or  forced  out  of  their  employ- 
ment.   Such  pressures  exist  mostly  in 
kind  of  employment  where  physical  and 
not  mental  aptitudes  are  important,  such 
t^^iS    "^^.J^'^ring    and    semiskilled 
trades     In  the  automobile  industry  for 
example,  as  automation  takes  over  part 


of  the  assembly  line,  workers  are  very 
often  shuffled  along  the  line  to  drop  out 
those  who  represent  the  greatest  cost  In 
anticipated  retirement  benefits  or  the 
greatest  risk  to  insurance  or  other  costs. 
No  adequate  general  criteria  for  estab- 
lishing a  fixed  age  of  retirement  is  avail- 
able, nor  is  it  possible  to  fix  such  age. 
There  are  not  only  individual  differences 
but  also  constantly  changing  environ-' 
mental  factors  which  make  certainty  as 
to  a  suitable  retirement  age  an  impossi- 
bility. There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
minimum  retirement  age  of  65  In  the 
act  of  1939  was  Inserted  In  the  law  for 
any  overriding  reason.  Much  of  the 
opinion  offered  on  this  subject  at  many 
of  the  hearings  on  the  1939  act  and  at 
other  hearings  on  the  several  bills  which 
have  been  considered  by  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  since  1939  tends  to  In- 
dicate that  this  age  was  not  dictated  by 
any  compelling  reasons.  Indeed,  much 
testimony  at  those  early  hearings  favored 
fixing  the  minimum  retirement  age  at 
60  years. 

Proposals  to  reduce  the  minimum  re- 
tirement age  have  been  offered  in  seven 
sessions  of  Congress  since  1939  Such 
proposals  stem  from  the  awareness  of 
the  people  that  the  benefits  of  the  act 
should  be  available  to  as  many  persons 
as  possible,  and  at  timcj  when  they  are 
most  needed. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  person  Is  re- 
tired at  a  specific  age  or  Ls  dropped  for 
other  reasons  and  cannot  find  other  em- 
ployment because  of  age,  his  need  Ls  the 
same.  The  answer  to  it  must  fall  within 
the  piirpofes  of  the  act.  Selection  of  a 
suitable  minimum  retirement  age  thus 
must  be  made  with  considerable  em- 
phasis given  to  the  attitude  of  employers 
in  their  handling  of  aged  persons. 

In  proposing  this  reduction  in  the 
minimum  retirement  age  to  60  and  55 
protection  is  sought  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  persons  who  face  unemploy- 
ment becau.-e  of  age.  The  ages,  60  and 
55.  are  not  magic  figures  which  may  not 
be  changed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
No  statistical  data  can  be  offered  which 
will  tend  to  prove  that  a.ssi.stance  Is 
needed  more  by  the  people  affected  by 
the  proposed  change  than  by  others  not 
so  affected. 

This  change  will  have  a  moderate  Im- 
pact on  the  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance fund  and  the  cost  increa.ses 
which  result  from  the  change  can  be  bal- 
anced with  a  moderate  Increase  in  level 
premium  rates. 

There  is  adequate  further  Indication 
that  no  great  voluntary  exodus  from  em- 
ployment will  be  caused  by  the  lowering 
of  the  retirement  age.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, wide  past  experience  Indicates 
that  a  very  small  percentage  of  persons 
who  are  receiving  benefits  quit  their 
employment  voluntarily.  In  1950  for 
example,  the  greatest  number  of  persons 
receiving  the  retirement  benefits  of  the 
social-security  law  did  so  because  they 

!;!IV  ♦k'"'!* f^  '°''  *°™^  '•^ason  which 
was  without  fault  on  their  part,  usually 

l/r  ^ff^^*^*"*  "^^'^^  greatest  number 
were  retired  on  social  security  because 
poor  health  made  work  impossible. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  very 
few  persons  will  leave  their  employment 
in  order  to  receive  benefit*  under  the  act 


in  view  of  the  amount  paid  a«  an  aver- 
age monthly  benefit.  During  1952  the 
average  benefit  received  by  single  work- 
ers ranged  from  $27.50  to  $85  per  month 
for  average  monthly  wages  of  from  $50 
to  $300.  Such  benefits  are  clearly  not 
sufficient  to  sustain  our  senior  citizens 
nor  will  they  reduce  retirement.  For 
married  workers  with  wives  the  benefits 
received  during  the  same  period  ranged 
from  $41.30  to  $127.55  per  month  for 
average  monthly  wages  ranging  from  $50 
to  $300. 

The  average  monthly  benefit  received 
as  of  July.  1954  by  a  retired  worker  and 
his  wife  both  of  whom  receive  benefits 
was  $86.30.  The  average  monthly  bene- 
fit received  by  retired  workers  without 
dependents  as  of  the  same  date  was 
$49  40.  Aged  widows  received  a  month- 
ly average  of  $41  as  of  that  date. 

The  cost  of  living  today  is  such  that 
those  who  have  only  social -security 
benefits  to  rely  on  for  their  living  face 
grim,  dire  want.  Even  those  retirees 
who  have  some  additional  income  source, 
such  as  provided  by  company  retirement 
plans,  or  small  savings,  have  grave  prob- 
lems of  living  within  their  slender  in- 
comes. 

I  repeat  that  the  scale  of  benefiU 
under  the  law  can  be  and  n^ust  l>e  raised. 
The  good  of  our  old  people,  and  indeed 
of  our  young  people  who  will  one  day 
need  retirement  benefits,  demands  that 
we  all  continue  to  work  to  see  that  those 
inadequate  beneflta  are  raided  to  a 
scale  which  will  provide  a  decent  living 
for  our  retirees. 

The  purpose  of  a  lowering  of  the  mini- 
mum retirement  age  is  not  to  encourage 
persons  to  retire  at  an  earlier  age.  Our 
people  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
employment  as  long  as  they  are  produc- 
tive. Ptather,  as  stated  before,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  only  to  serve  as  a 
crutch  to  those,  who.  by  reason  of  early 
layoff,  loss  of  employment  due  to  ace. 
or  other  adversity,  must  retire  before  the 
time  at  which  social-security  benefits 
are  now  available. 

As  of  July  1.  1955.  the  male  population 
of  the  United  States  over  60  was  9.8  mil- 
lion. Of  this  number  5.8  million  were 
employed.  The  female  population  over 
55  as  of  July  1.  1955.  was  15  million.  Of 
this  number  3  million  were  employed. 
Thus  12  million  of  the  women  over  55  are 
dependent  upon  other  persons  for  their 
support  or  upon  sources  of  income  other 
than  their  own  employment.  Plainly 
this  problem  Is  most  severe  to  women 
above  age  40.  growing  more  acute  with 
each  passing  year,  until  most  women  by 
55  find  It  almost  impossible  to  find 
employment. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Fund  to  the  84th  Congress  based 
on  a  retirement  a?e  for  men  of  65  antici- 
pated that  5,190.000  persons  would  be 
eligible  for  benefits.  They  further  pre- 
dicted that  73  percent  of  those  eligible 
received  benefits.  Of  persons  over  70. 
86  percent  of  those  eligible  received  ben- 
efits. It  can  be  anticipated  for  the  ex- 
tended coverage  less  than  50  percent  of 
those  below  65  who  are  eligible  will 
receive  benefits. 

Cost  of  the  proposed  changes  on  a  level 
premium  basis  would  be  3  percent  of 
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payroll  or  an  annual  average  ot  $6  75 
billion.  This  cost  adds  1.5  percent  to  the 
contribuUona  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee, respecUvely.  These  figures  are 
conservative  and  allow  a  substantial 
amount  toward  maintaining  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  trust  fund  unim- 
paired. Factors  in  this  estimate  which 
are  somewhat  speculative  are  the  effect 
on  employer  retirement  practices  and 
the  retirement  desires  of  employees  of 
reduced  minimum  retirement  age.  It 
seems  clear  that  only  the  most  ruthless 
employer  would  use  this  as  a  device  to 
retire  his  employees  at  an  earlier  date 
than  that  provided  by  existing  retire- 
ment plans.  It  is  equaUy  clear  that 
there  is  the  greatest  need  to  protect 
workers  from  such  tactics  by  this  very 
change  I  propose. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  into  law 
at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  great  merit  of  this  bill  is  such 
that  it  will  commend  itself  most  highly 
without  any  words  from  me. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PATENT  EXTEN- 
SION BILL.  H.  R  2128,  PROGRAMED 
FOR   WEDNESDAY,   MARCH   7 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetta  (Mr. 
Curtis  1  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this  ti|ne  iii 
order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  an  amendment  to  the  patent 
extension  bill.  H.  R.  2128.  which  will  be 
offered  when  it  is  before  the  House  next 
Wednesday.  I  speak  as  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  which  heard  this 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  will  be 
to  strike  out  one  of  the  three  separate 
and  distinct  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
one  relating  to  patents  whose  exploita- 
tion was  interfered  with  by  wartime  pro- 
duction controls. 

In  form  the  amendment  will  be  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.  R.  8534.  That  bill  is  in  every  re- 
spect the  same  as  H.  R.  2128,  except  that 
It  omits  the  above-mentioned  provision. 
This  form  of  amendment  avoids  the  ne- 
cessity of  offering  several  other  minor 
amendments  which  would  be  necessary 
If  the  motion  were  in  form  to  strike  out 
the  provision. 

In  further  explanation  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  point  out  that  the  patent  exten- 
sion bill,  H.  R.  2128.  contains  the  three 
following  separate  and  distinct  provi- 
sions extending  patents  beyond  their 
usual  term  of  17  years: 

First.  On  account  of  the  military  serv- 
ice of  the  owner  in  World  War  II  or  the 
Korean  war. 

Second.  Whose  exploitation  was  inter- 
fered with  by  wartime  production  con- 
trols during  those  wars. 

Third.  Where  the  owner  had  granted 
a  royalty-free  license  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  help  the  war  effort. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  will  seek 
to  strike  out  the  second  of  these  provi- 
sions tar  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
reported  adversely  on  this  bill. 


Second.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
voiced  objections. 

Third.  The  Naticmal  Organization  of 
Patent  Lawyers  is  opposed. 

Fourth.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  is  opposed. 

Fifth.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  reverse 
the  decision  previously  made  by  the  last 
four  Congresses,  which  have  refused  sim- 
ilar legislation.  The  passage  of  time  has 
merely  served  to  increase  the  adminis- 
trative difficulties.  War  production  con- 
trols were  in  effect  back  in  1941.  Appli- 
cants for  extension  will  be  offering  evi- 
dence as  to  administrative  regulations 
and  as  to  their  own  manufacturing  sit- 
uation 10  and  15  years  ago.  They  will 
be  trying  to  unscramble  eggs  which  are 
15  years  old. 

Sixth.  It  singles  out  patent  owners  as 
a  preferred  class  for  reUef  from  losses 
due  to  wartime  controls,  which  is  unfair 
to  others  who  suffered  equally  from  the 
same  cause,  such  as  filling  stations  which 
could  not  get  gasoline  and  steak  houses 
which  could  not  get  steak. 

Seventh.  Proponents  seek  to  answer 
the  preceding  charge  by  claiming  that 
patent  owners  are  in  a  special  class. 
The  claim  is  that  the  Government,  by 
granting  them  a  patent,  had  assured 
them  that  they  would  have  17  years  in 
which  to  use  and  exploit  their  patents. 
That  contention  is  not  good  law. 

A  patent  contained  no  guaranty  that 
the  patent  owner  will  not  suffer  along 
with  others  from  war  controls  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  affecting  all  alike.  A  patent 
does  not  give  the  patent  owner  any  right 
to  use  his  invention.  It  merely  gives  him 
the  right  to  exclude  others  from  using 
it.  a  right  which  was  not  taken  away  by 
war  controls. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said,  quoting 
with  approval  from  one  of  its  previous 
decisions: 

The  Court  held  that  the  Oovemment  did 
not  confer  on  the  patentee  the  right  himselT 
to  make.  use.  or  vend  his  own  invention, 
that  such  right  was  a  right  under  the  com- 
mon law  not  arising  under  the  Federal  pat- 
ent laws  and  not  within  the  grant  of  power 
to  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  •  •  •  The 
Covirt  further  held  that  In  Its  essence  all 
that  the  Government  conferred  by  the  pat- 
ent was  the  right  to  exclude  others  from 
making,  using,  or  vending  his  invention. 

Eighth.  It  opens  up  for  extension 
thousands  of  patents,  throws  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  Patent  Office  which  must 
pass  on  each  application  for  extension, 
and  sets  up  such  a  vague  standard  that 
it  leaves  too  wide  an  administrative  dis- 
cretion. It  gives  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts  to  any  applicant  dissatisfied  with 
the  decision  of  the  Patent  Office.  That 
Office  recently  had  a  backlog  of  more 
than  200,000  patent  applications.  It 
creates  an  administrative  nightmare. 

Ninth.  It  even  attempts  to  extend 
patents  which  have  already  expired. 
People  might  buy  machinery  to  manu- 
facture an  object  covered  by  a  patent 
which  had  expired,  only  to  find,  if  this 
bill  is  passed,  that  the  patent  had  been 
resurrected  and  brought  to  life  again, 
and  that  they  might  be  liable  to  pay 
royalties.  The  bill  would  result  in  un- 
certainty as  to  the  expiiution  dates  of 
patents,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
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xaanuf aeturen  who  are  planning  new 
products. 

Tenth.  Business  losses  resulting  from 
general  acts  of  the  Oovemment  under- 
taken for  the  defense  of  the  coimtry  and 
affecting  all  alike  have  never  been  rec- 
ognised as  a  basis  for  a  claim  for  relief. 
They  are  not  a  proper  basis  for  the  relief 
here  sought. 

Eleventh.  The  proposed  relief,  by 
patent  extension,  is  costly  to  the  public. 
A  patent  has  some  of  the  aspects  of  a 
bargain.  In  return  for  the  17-year 
patent  monopoly,  the  inventor  agrees 
that  the  public  shall  have  free  access  to 
the  invention  at  the  expiration  of  17 
years.  To  extend  that  period  is  to  take 
away  rights  from  the  public. 

Twelth.  This  provision.  If  approved, 
will  be  a  bonanza  for  the  big  industrial 
concerns  which  are  the  large  holders  of 
patents,  while  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  voicing  objections  to  the  con- 
centration of  patent  holdings. 

There  was  serious  opposition  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  the  second  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  A  motion  to  strike  it 
out  was  made  and  carried  by  a  show  of 
hands,  10  to  9.  The  bill  would  then  have 
been  disposed  of  had  not  the  committee 
had  to  adjourn  due  to  the  House  being 
in  session.  Two  weeks  later,  after  great 
activity  on  behalf  of  the  proponents, 
the  above  decision  was  reversed. 

The  following  seven  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  dis- 
sented from  the  favorable  report  of  this 
bill  and  filed  minority  views:  Jack  B. 
Brooks.  Texas;  Usher  L.  Bxhidick,  North 
Dakota;  Laurekcx  Curtis.  Massachu- 
setts; E.  L.  PoRRESTtH,  Georgia:  DiWitt 
S.  Hyde.  Maryland;  WaLUM  M.  McCm,- 
LocH.  Ohio:  Ruth  Thompson,  Michigan. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing is  not  in  the  public  interest,  and 
that  the  amendment  to  strike  it  out 
should  receive  the  favorable  action  of 
the  Members. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  iinanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hotise.  following  the  legis- 
Dative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
IJtjrtis  of  Massachusetts,  for  10  minutes, 
»day. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
>xtend  remariu  in  the  Congressional 
^coRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
vas  granted  to: 

Mr.  HorncAN  of  Michigan  and  to  In- 
( ilude  certain  newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas  and  include  ex- 
raneous  matter. 

Mr.  Aktuso  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  As- 
^iNALL)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr.    Lank    and    Include    extraneous 
flatter. 
Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  ToLLxnoif  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
IfKU-T)  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr.  FocARTT.  his  remarks  in  Committee 
c  f  the  Whole  and  to  Include  extraneous 
I  uttter. 


llr.  CANvnu.  his  remarks  In  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  OAMxa. 

Mr.  Kkatino. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  March  6.  1956.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECrunVE  COMMXWICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1598.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, relative  to  reporting  that  during  the 
6-month  period  ending  Decemtwr  31.  1965.  no 
contracts  were  negotiated  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics,  pursuant 
to  sections  3  (c)  (11)  and  (18»  of  Public  Law 
413.  80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1599.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled.  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Enstrlct  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Food  Services  Act"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1600.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board 
of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia. 
Uansmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled.  "A  bill  to  provide  for  examination, 
licensing,  registration,  and  regulation  of  pro- 
fessional and  practical  nurses,  and  for  nurs- 
ing education  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1601.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  United 
States  Information  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled,  "A 
bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  amending  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchrmge  Act 
of  1948  (Public  I,.iw  402,  80th  Cong.);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1602.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leG;islatlun 
entitled  "A  bill  tu  amend  the  act  entitled 
"an  act  authorizing  and  directing  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
construct  two  four-lane  bridges  to  replace 
the  existing  14th  Street  or  Hli<bway  Bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses' "  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1603.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Commission, 
the  report  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Centen- 
nial Commission  for  the  celebration  In  1958 
of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, pursuant  to  Public  Law  183.  84th  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1604.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  fifth  semiannual  report  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
of  1953.  pursuant  to  section  19  of  Public  Law 
203,  83d  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
751,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1605.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  24,  1956.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  on  a  letter 
report  on  waterway  ixom  Columbua,  Ga.,  to 


Pen— cola,  n*.,  authorlatd  by  the  Rlvw  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  March  2.  184S;  to  th« 
Committee  on  Public  Worka. 

1606.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Dep«tftment  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  23,  1988.  submltUng  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  on  a'pre- 
llminary  examination  and  survey  of  Toi- 
chestcr  Beach  area.  Kent  County.  Ifd..  with 
a  view  to  providing  a  harbor  for  small  boats, 
made  In  response  to  an  autborlzaUon  In  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  June  30  1948* 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills   and    resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  A8HLET  (by  request) : 

H  R.  9740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  the 
payment  thereunder  of  certain  medical  ex- 
penses of  retired  railroad  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 
H.  R.  9741.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  dUablllty  in- 
surance   beneflU  for  certain  disabled  Indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  50.  to  reduce 
the  age  on  the  basis  of  which  benefits  are 
payable  In  various  cases,  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation  of  child's   insurance   benefits   for 
chUdren  who  are  disabled   before  atUining 
age  18,  to  extend  coverage,  to  Increase  bene- 
flU, and  for  ot.*ier  purposes;  to  the  commit, 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BIirCH: 
H  R  9742    A   bill   to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Okefenokee  National  Wildlife 
Refuie.  Ga  .  against  damage  from  fire  and 
drought;    to   the    Committee   on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  COLE: 
H  R  9743.  A  bill  to  encourage  maximum 
development  of  atomic  energy  reactors  for 
the  generation  of  low-cost  electric  power  and 
the  production,  utilisation,  and  treatment  of 
special  nuclear  and  other  materials,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Ur. 'cOOl£Y: 
H  n.  9744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29.  1884  (23  Stat.  31).  as  amended,  and  the 
act   of    March    3,    1905    (33    Stat.    1264)     as 
amended,   to  eliminate   the  requirement   of 
certain    notices    thereunder    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H.  R.  9745.  A   bill  to  provide  for  approval 
under  title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
State  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind  without  re- 
gard to  the  existence  In  any  State  of  other 
programs  of  a.<wlstance  to  blind   persons  fi- 
nanced enUrely  by  the  State;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H  R  9748.  A  bill  to  reduce  retirement  age 
under  Utie  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  from 
65  to  80  In  the  case  of  men  and  from  65  to 
55  In  the  cnne  of  women,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Meana. 

By   Mr    MrDONOUGH: 

H.  R.  9747.  A  bill  to  amend  section  23  (I) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  and  to 
amend  section  166  (bi  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  casualty  losses;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr    08TERTA0: 

H  R  9748  A  bin  to  provide  an  Income  tax 
deducUon  for  taxes  paid  by  an  employer  on 
the  wages  of  an  employee  who  performs  do- 
mestic or  other  personal  or  nonbusiness  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M«ftn«. 
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By  Mr.  QUIOUrr; 
R.  R.  9749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  certain  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mlaaion  at  locations  convenient  to  claim- 
ants; to  provide  that  claimanu  shall  be  af- 
forded the  right  to  examine  evidence  In  the 
possession  of  the  Commission,  and  to  ex- 
amine and  cross-examine  witnesses;  to  pro- 
vide Judicial  review  of  certain  actions  of  the 
Commission;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  a>ud  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RADWAN: 
H.  R.  9750.  A  bill  to  amenid  Public  Law  894. 
8lBt  Congress  to  extend  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion benefits  to  persons  disabled  in  the  serv- 
ice between  the  termination  of  World  War 
II  and  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  conmct; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 
H  R.  9751.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  militia  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  hold   the  rank  of   major 
general;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H  R.  9752.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Vltallzatlon  and  Re- 
tirement    Equalization     Act     of     1948,     as 
amended;  to  the  Committed  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H  R.  9753    A  bill  for  a  periodic  health  re- 
port on  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  Ciallfomla: 
H.  J.  Res.  874.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  and 
construct  certain  faculties  at  San  Diego 
County,  Calif.,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
research  In  methods  of  converting  saline 
water  to  potable  water;  to  the  Comn^lttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affalra. 


wealth  of  Maasachusetts  memorlaUBing  COn- 
gnm  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  prevent 
the  mlucUon  of  producUon  and  personnel  at 
the  Watertown  Arsenal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Also,  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
memorializing  Oongiesa  to  Implement  the 
Tri-Partlte  Declaration  of  the  United  States 
Great  Britain  and  France  guaranteeing  the 
borders  of  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN:  Resolutions  of  the  House 
Of  Represenutives  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  memorializing  Congress  to 
Implement  the  Tri-Partlte  Declaration  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
guaranteeing  the  borders  of  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  the  SPE.\KER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  mem- 
orializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  Implement  the  Trl- 
^rtlte  Declaration  of  the  United  SUtes 
Great  Britain,  and  France  guaranteeing  the 
borders  of  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  KILDAT: 
H.  R.  9769.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
C.  Bargas  and  Rosenda  C.  Bargas;   to  th« 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
H.  R.  9760.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Henry  Hansen.  Robert  Keith  Dawson,  and 
Ronald  Bernard  Brlndley;  to  the  Oommltte* 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RABAUT: 
H.  R.  9761.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nikola 
Nedeljkovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FOR  AND:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  A.ssembly.  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  acute  need  for  medical  re- 
search and  development  and  to  make  avaU- 
able  funds  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  MrT-^lEiJELTON :  ResoIuUons  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 


PRIVATB  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AUCHIN(nXDSS: 
H.  R.9754.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecilia 
Ruth  and  Cecile  May  Dequlne;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H.  R.  9755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  L. 
Henderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLLIVKR: 
H.  R.  9756.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Augustine  Hessenlus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL:  ' 

H  R.  9757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
and  Harriet  Watt;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif omU: 
H.  R.  9758.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Capt.  Edward  J.  Steichen. 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  (retired),  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  on  the  Naval  Reserve 
retired  list;  to  the  Committee  on  Armett 
Services.  f 


PBimONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

611.  By  Mr.  FORAND:  PeUtlon  of  Mrs. 
Henry  A.  Eldrldge,  legislative  director  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Rhode  Island,  Inc..  and  39  others  from  £lhode 
Island,  urging  enactment  of  legislation  to 
remove  alcoholic-beverage  advertising  from 
the  air  and  out  of  the  channels  of  Interstate 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

612.  By  Mr.  HOEVEN:  Petition  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  of  alcoholic-beverage  ad- 
vertising in  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

613.  By  Mr.  KEARNEY:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  request- 
ing the  Congress  to  work  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

614.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
grand  knight,  Olympla  Council.  No.  394. 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  expressing  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  proposed  Bricker  amendment  to 
our  Federal  Constitution;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

615.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary,  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  on  administrative  proce- 
dure; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

616.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  and  county 
clerk.  Honolulu.  T.  H.,  with  reference  to  the 
general  bond  indebtedness  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Wkat  Is  Akcad  for  Wkeatfrowcrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or    KAWSAS  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  5.  1956 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
'O^'ftend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcobo,  I 
Kubmlt  herewith  a  copy  of  a  speech 
which  I  made  at  the  sixth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of 
Wheatgrowers  on  February  l,  1956  at 
Portland.  Oreg.: 

What  Is  Ahkad  ros  WHXAToaowna 
It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  sixth   annual   convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wheatgrowers. 


I  can  well  remember  some  of  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  which  were  taken  a  few  years  ago 
to  breathe  the  breath  of  life  Into  this  or- 
ganization. Including  the  meeting  In  Denver 
In  the  fall  of  1949,  where  an  organizing 
committee  was  appointed  and  the  meeting  in 
Kansas  City  early  In  1960  when  the  or- 
ganization was  actually  set  up.  Some  of  you 
who  are  present  now  were  at  both  of  these 
meetings.  Since  that  time  much  has  hap- 
pened. 

I  am  one  who  believes  in  organization.  I 
know  there  are  many  who  think  the  country 
is  overorganized  now,  at  least  untU  we  can 
find  some  way  to  crowd  more  days  and  nights 
Into  a  week.  But  I  feel  sure  that  the  need 
for  a  strong  national  organization  of  wheat- 
growers  and  for  strong  State  wheatgrowers 
associations  as  well  was  never  greater  than 
It  is  now. 

This  year  with  so  many  Important  ques- 
tions confronting  the  wheatgrowers  of  this 
country.  I  think  It  is  particularly  Important 
that  we  are  meeting  In  this  great,  progressive, 
and  beautlltil  western  city  with  its  many 


important  business  enterprises  dependent  on 
wheat  and  in  a  State  which  for  many  years 
has  had  a  most  effective  organization  of 
wheat  growers.  If  every  Important  wheat- 
producing  state  had  an  organization  with 
the  active  membership  and  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  Oregon  Wheat  League,  the  wheat 
producers  of  this  country  would  be  able  to 
speak  with  the  strong  voice  to  which  their 
Importance  entitles  them.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  In  that  case  we  would  be  much 
further  along  the  road  to  a  settlement  of  the 
problems  affecting  the  production  and 
marketing  of  wheat  than  we  are  at  the 
present  time. 

I  am  sure  that  aU  of  tis  from  other  States 
who  are  here  today  can  learn  much  from 
what  you  have  done  In  Oregon  and  I  am  sure 
also  that  the  strength  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation wlU  be  In  direct  ratio  to  the  effec- 
tiveness and  strength  of  the  Stote  wheat 
organizations. 

Before  I  go  any  further  I  want,  with  yotir 
permission,  to  change  the  title  of  my  re- 
marks.    On  jour  program  they  are  called 
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Wluit  Li  Ah— d  for  Wb— tgioweif.  That> 
m  foed  ■Bbjaet  ••  «*U  m  an  IntcresUng 
qvHtkm.  I  Mleeted  It  myaelX.  but  after 
mtnfclny  tt  over  I  bcll«v«  that  what  I  am 
folnC  to  My  to  you  could  be  more  aptly 
<taaGTUted  m»  Wbat  Can  We  Do  About  Wbeat? 
Tliat  aHnimes  we  Intend  to  do  eometbin^ 
•bout  It,  and  I  hope  tbat  we  do  because  all 
of  us.  I  am  sure,  will  agree  that  In  many  re- 
■pecU  wheat  Is  In  a  bad  way.' 

What  and  ho4  much  we  can  do  In  solving 
the  many  problems  of  wheat  depends  not 
only  on  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  our 
organization,  but  upoit  our  method  of  ap- 
proach.     Of    course    this    organization    has 
many  objectives;   legislation  Is  only  one  of 
them,  but  let  me  speak  on  that  point  Arst. 
After  almost  30  years  In  Washington  In  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  that  House,  I  am 
convinced  that  from  the  standpoint  of  price 
and    marketing    legislation    the    Individual 
eocnmodUy   approach   Is   the   most   effective. 
Of  course  we  have  much  general  farm  legis- 
lation on  such  subjects  as  credit,  education, 
research,  and  conservation,  all  of  It  working 
well,  but  the  price-support  programs  which 
have  WOTked  moet  effectively,  such  as  those 
on  sugar,  nuld  milk,  and  tobacco,  have  been 
pr^Jgrams  which  were  tailored  particularly  to 
the  commodity  in  question.     More  recently, 
as  all  of  you  know,  we  have  put  Into  effect  a' 
special  program  for  wool. 

The  necessity  for  adapting  our  farm  pro- 
gram to  the  needs  of  the  various  commodl- 
***■  ^»»«  clearly  recognized  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  comprehensive  message  on 
agriculture  which  h«  sent  to  the  83d  Con- 
gress on  January  11.  1954.  The  statement  to 
which  I  refer  is  found  on  page  3  of  the  mes- 
sage aiid  reads  as  follows: 

"No  single  program  can  apply  uniformly  to 
the  whole  farm  Industry.  Some  farm  prod- 
ucts are  perishable,  seme  are  not:  some  farms 
consume  the  products  of  other  farms,  some 
foods  and  fibers  we  export,  some  we  Import. 
A  comprehensive  farm  program  must  be 
adaptable  to  these  and  other  differences,  and 
yet  not  penalize  one  group  of  farmers  in  cw- 
der  to  benefit  another." 

Recognition  of  the  principles  stated  by 
President  Eisenhower  has  been  widespread 
among  farmers  and  farm  organizations.  This 
Is  Indicated  by  the  large  number  of  organ  1- 
saUons  which  have  been  set  up  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  specific  farm  commodities 
There  are  dozens  of  these  organizations. 

One  of  the  great  general  farm  organiza- 
tions, the  National  Grange,  has  come  out 
Btrongly  for  the  commodity  approach  to  farm 
programs  Other  general  farm  d-ganlzations 
have  directly  or  tacitly  approved  that  ap- 
proach by  supporting  special  methods  of 
dealing  with  such  commodities  as  sugar 
tobacco,  wool,  and  corn  as  well  as  those  sus- 
ceptible to  the  use  of  marketing  agreementa 
ftnd  orders. 

Wheat  Is  an  agricultural  commodity  dlf- 
rerent   from   almost   all   others   In   both   Its 
production   and   marketing   aspects.     While 
ao  crop  covers  a  wider  geographic  area  since 
;here  Is  wheat  production  in  every  state  In 
he  Union,  a  large  proportion  of  this  produc- 
.lon  Is  concentrated  in  a  comparatively  small 
lumber  of  States.    In  these  particular  States 
and  parta  of  States  there  are  usually   few 
other     alternatives     to     wheat     production 
ience  It  has  assumed  a  dominant  position  In 
1  he  agriculture  of  these  areas.     Throughout 
1  he  country  It  Is  produced  under  widely  vary- 
1  ng  conditions.    In  some  areas  It  Is  sown  In 
J  fall.  In  others  the  spring.    Almost  every- 
vhere   Its   production   has   become   entirely 
I  lechanlzed.    Large  areas  In  which  wheat  Is 
iroduced  are  subject  to  wide  climatic  and 
rilnfall  changes,  thus  resulting  m  a  consid- 
erable variation  In  acre  yields  from  year  to 
J  tar.    In  some  areas  production  Is  Increased 
ty  th«  UM  of  fertilizer.    In  other  areas  this 
i    Impractical.    Summer  fallowing  Is  a  prac- 
t  ce  In  some  areas,  in  others  It  la  not  neces- 
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sary.  In  still  others  it  U  not  practicable. 
There  la  Just  aa  wide  a  diversity  m  the  mar- 
keting and  use  of  wheat  as  there  la  in  lu 
production.  More  of  our  productkm  Is  con- 
sumed domesUcaily  for  human  food  than 
for  any  other  purpose,  but  considerable 
quanutles  have  always  been  used  for  live- 
stock feed.  Over  the  years  we  have  exported 
substantial  quantities  of  wheat.  In  fact, 
we  have  been  the  worlds  largest  exporter 
During  World  War  U  large  quantities  of 
wheat  went  Into  Industrial  uses  and  there 
are  possibilities  for  some  Industrial  use  In 
peacetime.  As  far  as  domestic  human  con- 
sumpUon  U  concerned,  the  price  which  the 
grower  receives  has  little  or  no  effect  upon 
the  qaunuty  consumed.  In  the  case  of  other 
uses  price  Is  an  Important  factor  m  rela- 
tion to  consumption. 

Thus  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  wheat  Is 
a  commodity  which  very  definitely  has  lu 
own  problems  and  one  which  cannot  be 
effectively  served  by  Government  programa 
designed  to  cover  crops  and  commodiUes 
produced  and  marketed  under  entirely  dif- 
ferent conditions.  It  was  a  recognition  of 
this  situation  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  this  organisation  In  the  first  place. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  today  to  discuss 
▼arlous  proposals  which  I  belle\e  hold  the 
promise  of  meeting  some  of  the  present  prob- 
lems of  wheat  producers.  Some  of  these  pro- 
posals  relate  to  Oovemment  programs  oth- 
ers are  entirely  ouUide  the  province  of  Gov- 
ernment. But  before  doing  thU  let  me 
briefly  run  down  the  present  situation  In 
Washington  relaUve  to  general  farm  leglsla- 
tlon.  As  all  of  you  know  the  House  last  year 
pa««ed  the  bill  H.  R.  12  which  provided  for 
80-percent  price  supports  on  the  basic  com- 
modities for  3  years.  No  action  was  taken  on 
that  bill  by  the  Senata  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture during  that  session.  However  the 
committee  held  some  hearings  on  general 
farm  legislation  late  In  the  session,  and  also 
held  extensive  field  hearings  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber. 

On  January  9  the  President  sent  to  the 
^«°if*".\**^'*'  message  on  agriculture 
dealing  with  many  aspects  of  the  matter  As 
mlarht  be  expected,  however,  the  messaee 
dealt  mainly  with  the  surplus  of  agriculture 
commodities  and  ways  of  dealing  with  it.  In 
addition  to  urging  that  surplus  dUposal 
measures  be  stepped  up  the  President  ^g- 
gested  the  enactment  of  legislation  settlnr 
up  a  soil  bank  program  under  which  Induce- 
ments would  be  offered  to  farmers  to  take 
perhaps  45  or  50  million  acres  of  land  out  of 

*'J'1*^'-'V«"       '^^^    President    indicated    that 
of  this  40  or  50  million  acres  perhaps  12  mil- 
lion acres  should  be  land  allotted  wheat  un- 
der the  existing  wheat  program 
^1  ^L  ^"*^*  committee  has  held  and  con- 

fi  ti!?  ^"fi"^'  °°  ^^^  proposals  embodied 
in  the  President  s  message  and  Is  now  hold- 

bringing  out  legislation  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senata. 

Tnmi^»n?*'""!.'»'"  ^'^^  I'Kl'latlon  the  com- 
mittee will  use  H.  R.  12.  the  90-percent  prlce- 

slons  as  the  committee  may  want  to  offer 
taken  from  the  President's  message  or  else- 
Where.     It  Is  uncertain  at  this  time  whether 

erim?^;?S:"°*  P"''^^^  '""  *-  "**»-<*  - 

•h^**  '  want  to  point  out  is  that  the  blU 
Which  P«««  the  Senate  will  be  the  Houas 
*»*"  "  amended.  It  will  not  be  necessarv 
therefore  for  the  House  to  reconsider  u^! 
cept  to  send  It  to  conference  where  amferJJs 
from    the   Agricultural    Commutes  SJt,^ 

^o^rTofX^br^*  ^"^  ^^'^  -'  ^^  ^'' 

Jlt^^^l^TordrrTo^erTn  fmJS'd  ^"i 
embodying  the  dom^«c  J^'ity  piTn  a^d'^lf 
this  amendment  Is  adopte^Ht  ^wlS  be  tJ  th^ 
bill  for  the  conferee,  to  consider.    In  that 


case  we  would  hope  to  k««p  tt  ta  the  final 
form  of  the  bUl.  ^^ 

Now  to  get  back  to  a  discussion  of  wheat 
problema.  I  think  •varyDDs  wUl  agree  that 
the  greatest  of  thsss  Is  that  of  marksta.  both 
at  horns  and  abroad.  The  question  of  mar- 
kets Involves  mattars  of  international  trade 
including  the  quesUon  of  whether  the  Inter-' 
national  Wheat  Agreement  should  be  re- 
newed. It  Involves  our  general  foreign  pol- 
icies; It  Is  tied  In  with  the  question  of 
whether  ws  wUl  continue  economic  aid  to 
other  countries;  it  U  concerned  with  sur- 
plus disposal,  much  of  which  If  effective 
must  be  done  abroad.  It  Involves  the  mat- 
ter of  export  subsidies:  it  is  tied  In  with 
domestic  legislstlon.  of  which  the  most  Im- 
portant Item  Is  the  domestic  parity  plan. 

At  the  recent  hearings  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  on  general 
farm  legislation,  repreeentstlves  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers  of  some 
of  the  Stata  assoclstlons  of  wheat«rrowers 
and  of  the  National  Orange  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  made  most  effective  pre- 
sentations urging  the  enactment  of  the 
domestic  parity  plan.  Similar  presentations 
were  made  at  meetings  of  the  Hnnse  snd 
Senate  Agricultural  conrunlttees  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress  and  In  the  course  of  the 
field  hearings  which  the  Senata  committee 
held  throughout  the  country  during  last 
October  and  November. 

The  most  slgnlfliant  circumstance  In  con- 
nection with  these  presentations  has  been 
that  as  the  plan  Is  more  fully  explained  and 
understood  the  opposition  to  It  dtslntegratss 
One  of  the  greot  problems  which  we  hav^ 
been  up  against  In  our  effurta  to  present  this 
program  has  been  the  reluctance  of  tentative 
opponents  to  carefully  study  the  legislation 
With  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  effecta  My 
experience  has  been  that  as  this  legislation 
becomes  better  understood  the  opposition  to 
It  melts  away  like  snow  under  a  July  sun 

No  one  who  U  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  wheat  can  faU  to  ree  after  careful  study 
of  this  proposal  that  It  has  many  advantages 
not  only  over  the  present  program,  but  over 
any  other  program  which  thus  far  has  been 
brought  forward  for  consideration. 

It  U  time  wasted  to  preach  salvation  to 
those  who  are  already  uived  and  I  shall  not 
take  much  time  today  to  dweU  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  program  to  those  of  you  who 
are  so  familiar  with  It  and  are  cogn^nt  of 
its  merits.  However  let  me  UUeTist  » 
moment  to  point  out  a  few  of  Ita  mors  ob- 
vious advantages: 

wh*?r  **«"""  to  the  farmer  will  be  tome- 
Tn^  .f  "'!"■  '^*'  ""'*"  "'•  P^**«»'  P'"«rram 
SSueti  wi.^  r  ^r*  P""'^*^*  ^»*"^  cxpXed 
"\h?f:ture'"''^"  '""''^  *»^'"  "^-- 

be^Tmi^^»l^""»  *'"°***  •"«*  penalties  will 
be  eliminated  and  acreage  controU  greatly 

the  ci^uifTn  •"™'»*^'«»  «'  practically  aS 
export  subsidies  and  storage  costa  amount  in 

Four.  To  a  large  extent  It  will  take  the 
Government  out  of  the  warehousing  and 
S'obsM'v^lf '"»  °'  *»>••'»  •"«»  'n  IKJ  Ini 
SSuier  *'*'  *****  '****'  •ctlvltle.  al- 

lnfi»H  ^r^'r*  '~"'**  ^  produced  for  market 
l^.n^K  '?,^  '*^*  '°  **'*  Govenuneut  and 
would  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  quality  thus 
encouraging  good  farming  and  IS  proiu^ 
tlon  of  superior  varieties. 

Six.  Producers   of    livestock    and    poultry 

whr.rr  ^i*"'**^  ^^""^  **  "bis  to  p>odu^ 

Wheat  for  le«l  or  buy  wheat  at  fe«l  prices. 

St^L"J*^  through  the  ellminailon  of 
redtape.  delays,  and  other  obstacles  existing 
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sight.  It  would   result  In  moving  whsat 

Into  Ks  nstnral  outleta  and  market  diannels. 

Nine.  It  will  fit  In  perfectly  with  the  soil 

bank   proposals  recently   submitted  by  th« 

President. 

Ten.  It  will  return  to  the  farmer  greater 
freedom  snd  control  over  the  operation  of 
his  own  farm. 

If  time  permitted  this  Ust  of  advantages 
could  be  extanded  considerably  further,  but 
I  am  sure  It  Isnt  necessary  for  me  to  go  Into 
further  detail  with  this  group. 

Let  me  call  attention  alto  to  the  fact  that 
the  changes  which  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
gram would  make  with  renpect  to  the  mar- 
keting snd  dlrposal  of  wheat  are  directly  In 
line  with  what  I  understand  Secretary  Ben- 
son desires  to  achieve  In  securing  more  free- 
dom for  the  farmer  In  the  marketing  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
In  bringing  abotit  production  for  constimp- 
tlon  Instead  of  storage. 

They  are  also  In  line  with  changes  which 
good  and  substantial  farmers  everywhere 
have  been  saying  they  want<Hl  to  see  made  In 
connection  with  the  farm  program. 

They  are  In  Una  with  recommendations 
which  ha%-e  frequently  been  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  wheat  prodvicers.  the  grain 
trade,  and  the  millers.  To  be  more  specific, 
let  me  point  out  that  at  a  meeting  held  on 
April  14  and  15,  1953,  the  Wheat  Advisory 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  composed  of  all  elements  en- 
gaged In  the  production,  marketing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  wheat,  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  domestic  parity  plan.  At  a 
meeting  held  on  August  14.  1953,  the  same 
committee  again  unanimously  recom- 
mended this  plan.  Both  of  these  meetings 
were  held  In  W^ashlngton.  On  October  13 
and  14.  1953.  the  Secretary's  Wheat  Advisory 
Committee  and  his  Corn  Advisory  Commit- 
tee held  s  joint  meeting  In  Chicago.  At  thU 
meeting  It  was  recommended  that  the  do- 
mestic parity  plan  be  adopted  for  wheat. 
This  vote  was  not  unanimous,  but  I  under- 
stand it  was  by  a  substantial  majority. 

I  have  already  commented  upon  the  fact 
that  the  opposition  to  this  program  has 
melted  away  as  It  has  been  more  widely 
discussed  and  explained.  However,  those  of 
us  who  have  advocated  it  have  apparently 
failed  as  yet  to  do  as  good  a  job  as  we  should 
In  explaining  Its  merita  because  we  all  know 
there  Is  opposition  to  this  procram.  I  am 
sure  that  this  opposition  la  bafed  entirely 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  legi&IaUon. 

Let  me  deal  briefly  with  some  of  the  ob- 
JecUons  which   have   been  made.     One  ob- 
jection which  comes  from  the  Corn  Belt  Is 
that  this  program  will  Increase  the  supply  of 
feed  grains  to  the  detriment  of  the  producers 
of  corn  and  other  feed  grains.     I  know  that 
this  opposition  U  sincere  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  speaking  for  the  wheat  growers  of  this 
country  when  I  say  that  they  do  not  want  a 
wheat  program  which  will  be  unfair  to  the 
producers  of  other  agricultural  commodities 
or  which  will  result  In  Increasing  the  problem 
of  the  producers  of  feed  grains.     They  are 
reaiutlc  enough  also  to  know  that  If  legisla- 
tion Is  to  be  enactad  by  Congress  it  must  be 
fair  to  all  phases  of  agriculture  and  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  help  the  wheat  grower  at 
the  expense  of  the  corngrower.     What  I  want 
to  point  out  specifically  and  In  all  sincerity 
to  the  corn  producers  of  this  country  Is  that 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  de- 
crease  rather  than   Increase  the  supply  of 
feed    grains.     This    Is    because    the    present 
program  has  diverted  and  will  continue  to 
)k"^*  ^h'at  acreage  to  the  production  of 
other  feed  grains,  such  as  sorghums,  barley, 
and  oau.  and  that  the  production  so  diverted 
to  these  feed  grains  has  produced  more  feed 
than  would  have  been  the  case  If  the  land 
had  been  planted  to  wheat  and  the  wheat 
used    for    livestock    feed.    Any    Increase    In 
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wlieat  acreage  which  may  take  place  under 
this  bill  wUl  result  In  a  decrease  In  the  acre- 
age of  other  feed  grains  and  In  the  prtKtuc- 
tion  of  leas  feed  than  will  be  the  case  If  we 
keep  our  present  program,  l^ir  this  reaaoo. 
those  who  are  disturbed  about  the  present 
feed  grain  altuatlon  should  be  the  strongest 
supporters  of  this  program. 

The  contention  Is  made  by  some  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  thoroughly  study 
the  domestic  parity  program  that  It  will  re- 
sult In  opposition  from  other  countries  on 
the  ground  that  exporta  under  this  program 
would  constitute  dumping.     There  Is  no  rea- 
son at  all  for  believing  that  this  would  be 
the  case.     What  we  are  doing  now  and  have 
been  doing  for  several  years  In  paying  direct 
subsidies  on  all  wheat  exporta  does  constl- 
tuta  dumping  under  any  definition  I  have 
ever  seen.     What  is  proposed  under  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  restore  to  United  States  wheat 
producers  freedom  to  compete  with  other  ex- 
porting countries  In  the  world  market.     No 
subsidies  or  dumping  are  Involved  and  sim- 
ilar plans  have  not  been  considered  as  dump- 
ing under  the  definitions  embodied  In  Inter- 
national   trade    agreementa    and    proposed 
agreementa.     Such  Inquiries  as  I  have  made 
Indicate   that   the   policy  embodied   In   the 
domestic  parity  plan  would  be  far  more  ac- 
ceptable  to  both  wheat  exporting  and  Im- 
porting countries  than  our  present  system. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  most  Important 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  the 
domestic  parity  plan.  Of  course,  there  are 
others,  but  examination  of  them  Indicates 
they  are  not  substantial  and  are  based  upon 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  plan  and  ita  pro- 
visions. The  perfect  farm  plan  has  not  yet 
been  Invented,  but  I  believe  a  study  of  this 
plan  will  show  that  It  meets  the  situation 
which  It  Is  designed  to  cover  with  fewer  le- 
gitimate objections  than  any  other  plan 
which  has  been  considered  by  Congress,  at 
least  In  our  time. 

There  are  other  legislative  proposals  af- 
fecting wheat  now  before  Congress,  but  I 
shall  not  go  Into  them  at  this  time  because 
the  passage  of  the  domestic  parity  plan  will 
take  care  of  most  of  the  situations  which 
these  proposals  are  designed  to  meet  and  will 
do  It  In  a  more  effective  way. 

But  legislation  cannot  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  wheat  farmer.  We  all  recognize 
that.  There  are  many  things  which  those  en- 
gaged In  the  production  of  wheat.  Including 
farmers,  grain  dealers,  and  millers  must  do 
for  themselves  In  dealing  with  the  problems 
confronting  the  wheat  Industry.  I  am  going 
to  mention  a  few  of  them.  I  know  that  you 
are  actively  working  on  some  of  these  mat- 
ters. I  can  only  urge  that  they  be  given 
prompt  consideration  and  early  action. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  give  more  at- 
tention to  quality.  Quality  production  will 
be  encouraged  by  the  enactment  of  the  do- 
mestic parity  plan,  but  this  is  fundamentally 
a  problem  which  must  be  met  by  produc- 
ers themselves.  The  requlrementa  of  both 
the  foreign  and  domestic  market  make  a  con- 
stantly Improved  quality  a  necessity  and  no 
one  doubts  we  have  the  technical  knowledge 
and  the  skill  to  do  the  Job.  Continued  re- 
search is  of  coiuse  an  Important  element  In 
this  situation. 

Second,  we  need  to  revise  and  Improve  otir 
methods  of  grading  wheat  so  as  to  make 
grades  reflect  more  nearly  the  qualities  which 
are  desired  for  bread  production.  We  can 
never  deal  adequately  with  quality  until  we 
Improve  our  grading  system. 

Third,  we  need  to  develop  better  marketing 
methods  and  engage  In  more  nuu-keting  re- 
search In  both  domestic  and  foreign  marketa. 
This  Is  most  important  and  this  organiza- 
tion can  do  much  In  the  way  of  furnishing 
competent  and  adequate  leadership  along 
that  line. 

Fourth,  continued  and  persistent  research 
must  be  carried  on  in  finding  further  Indus- 


trial uses  for  wheat.  Its  producta  and  br- 
products. 

Fifth,  I  believe  the  time  has  ooae  when 
^  can  suooessfully  wage  a  campaign  to  in- 
crease ttie  eonsumptlan  of  wheat  as  human 
food.     Yon  are  aU  familiar  with  what  has 
happened.    In  1909  our  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  wheat  for  food  was  310  pounds.     In 
1»56  It  was  173  pounds.    1  dont  need  to  teU 
you  that  «  our  per  capita  constunption  was 
310  pounds  today  our  wheat  problem  would 
be  considerably  less  than  it  Is  now.    But  the 
most  serious  part  of  the  matter  Is  that  if 
present  trends  continue  consumption  In  1966 
will  be  less  than  173  poimds  and  still  less  in 
1957.    There  have  been  reasons,  perhaps  some 
erf  them  good  reasons,  for  this  chazxge  In  our 
dietary  haWte.     For  one  thing  we  use  our 
muscles  much  less  and  we  don't  need  as  much 
of  the  energy  foods  as  we  did  a  generation  or 
two  ago.     Furthermore,  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  nutrition  experta  have  urged  a 
shift  from  starch  to  protein   In  our  dleta. 
Medical  research  indicates  that  overweight  is 
an  important  factor  in  causing  several  seri- 
ous diseases,  particularly  In  people  past  mid- 
dle age.     But  the  time  has  now  come  when 
medical    and    nutrition    experta   themselves 
feel  that  we  have  gone  far  enough  and  per- 
haps too  far  In  reducing  oiu-  constmiptlon  of 
cereals.    Some  of  them  feel  we  are  not  using 
them  to  the  extent  we  ought  to  as  energy 
buUding  foods  and  that  we  are  also  using 
other  food  sources  lor  energy  which  are  in- 
ferior to  cereals  and  in  some  cases  deleteri- 
ous to  health.     Not  to  be  forgotten  also  la 
that  wheat  Is  an  excellent  source  of  protein 
We  have  seen  that  the  producers  of  otlier 
foods  such  as  frulte  and  vegetables  as  weU  as 
meat  animals  and  dairy  producta  have  had 
marked  success  In  Increasing  consumption  of 
their  producta.    Of  course,  they  have  had  the 
advantage  of  going  with  the  trend.    The  very 
fact  that  producers  of  other  food  comnkodl- 
tles  are  carrying  on  aggressive  campaigns  In- 
dicates how  highly  competitive  the  food  mar- 
ket is  today.    Statistics  show  that  year  after 
year  consumers  spend  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  their  Income  for  food.    That  hasnt 
changed,  the  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
shift  from  some  foods  to  others.    Certainly 
there  is  plenty  to  be  said  about  wheat.  Ita 
healthful  qualities  and  ita  value  as  food. 

I  haven't  felt  until  recently  that  there  was 
much  which  could  be  done  to  reverse  the 
trend  in  cereal  consumption,  but  I  am  now 
convinced  that  a  concerted  effort  by  farmers, 
the  grain  trade.  mUlers,  and  bakers  In  pro- 
ducing a  better  product  and  in  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  in  an  effective 
way  can  result  In  a  greater  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  wheat.    Even  if  we  just  held  the 
consumption  for  food  where  It  Is  now,  our 
Increase  In  population  wUl  result  In  some  In- 
creased consumption.    This  Is  something  on 
which  we  can  all  work,  but  the  leadership 
must  be  taken  by  organizations  like  this  one. 
Sixth.  Another  thing  that  we  need  to  do 
as  farmers  is  in  the  estabUshment  of  better 
public  relations.    This  applies  to  wheat  farm- 
ers as  much  as  anyone,  because  of  the  fact 
that  oiir  surpluses  of  wheat  and  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program  have  been  magni- 
fied and  advertised  out  of  all  proportion.    I 
am  afraid  many  people  place  the  blame  for 
this  on  wheat  farmers.    Well,  we  do  have  a 
lot  of  wheat,  but  no  one  familiar  with  the 
facte  can  truthfully  say  that  It's  the  fault  of 
wheat  farmers.    It's  simply  the  resiUt  of  an 
expansion  of  our  agrtcultviral  plant  which 
took  place  at  the  request  of  our  Government 
during  and  following  World  War  n  and  in- 
cluding the  Korean  war  period.    The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  our  wheat  surplus  has  been 
entirely  built  up  during  the  past  3   years. 
Until  that  time  every  bushel  we  produced 
was   needed.     On  July   1,   1962,  our   wheat 
carryover  was  266  mUllon  bushels,  less  than 
normal.     Our  siu-plus  has  all  accumulated 
since  then.     I  will  not  go  into  detail  as  to 
why;  I  think  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
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rvMona.  Our  aoremment  Should  have  put 
marketing  quotas  Into  effect  at  leaat  aa  early 
aa  tbe  1963  crop,  but  didn't  do  ao.  Wheat 
farmers  have  consistently  Toted  controls 
upon  themselves  In  order  to  adjust  produc- 
tion every  time  they  have  the  opportunity. 

We  expanded  In  a  good  many  other  ways 
than  wheat  production  under  the  stress  of 
war  and  war  demands.  When  the  need  for 
war  materials  declined  following  the  war  the 
Federal  Government  made  contract  settle- 
ments with  thoee  who  were  overproducing 
which  enabled  them  to  shut  down  their 
plants  and  reduce  their  capacity  without  loss 
to  themselves.  I  don't  recall,  however,  that 
this  fact  was  widely  advertised  to  the  public 
or  that  there  was  any  criticism  of  the  manu- 
facturers because  they  had  surplus  capacity 
or  were  producing  surplus  goods  and  were 
subsidized  for  closing  their  plants. 

We  produced  a  lot  of  ships  at  that  time 
which  are  now  in  surplus.  We  are  storing 
wheat  In  some  of  them.  In  tbe  papers  we 
read  a  lot  about  the  siirplus  wheat  stored  In 
these  ships,  but  not  one  word  about  th* 
surplus  ships. 

llM  farmers'  side  of  the  story  has  never 
been  told  adequately  and  it  behooves  all  of 
MB  to  take  every  opportunity  to  see  that  It  Is 
presented  fairly  and  that  those  engaged  In 
other  occupations  understand  fully  the  pe- 
culiar problems  that  confront  the  farmer. 
This.  too.  must  be  done  through  organization. 
Some  valuable  things  along  that  line  are  be- 
ing done.  Last  fall  through  the  cooperation 
of  Rlwanls  International  and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations and  with  the  help  of  those  en- 
gaged In  some  of  the  Industries  which  deal 
with  farming  and  through  the  efforts  of 
some  of  the  farm  organizations  there  was  ob- 
served what  Is  known  as  Farm-City  Week. 
This  is  a  most  gratifying  move  and  it  is 
planned  to  make  it  an  annual  occasion. 
There  is  legislation  pending  in  Congress  di- 
recting the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
to  this  effect  each  year.  We  hope  to  enact 
this  legialatlon  during  the  present  session. 

Now  I  come  to  a  subject  which  I  have  dlii- 
ctissed  on  other  occasions  and  which  I  fe^l 
can  bear  dlsc\uslon  again.  That  is  setting 
up  an  organization  of  all  of  thoee  wno  aeai 
with  tbe  production  and  distribution  of 
wheat.  I  have  in  mind  something  like  the 
eotton  council  with  which  most  of  you  are 
familiar.  Over  the  years  the  cotton  council 
baa  acbiered  much  in  bringing  about  more 
•fllclent  production.  Improved  quality  and 
better  distribution.  This  has  been  partic- 
ularly important  In  meeting  the  competition 
of  synthetic  conmiodlties.  a  problem  which 
Wheat   producers  fortunately  do  not   have. 

No  doubt  there  are  a  few  situations  In  the 
eotton  Industry  where  there  are  conflicts  of 
interest  between  producers  and  distributors, 
but  for  every  point  of  conflict  there  are 
many  where  their  Interests  are  mutual  and 
Identical.  The  same  Is  true  of  wheat.  The 
Interests  of  producers  may  occasionally  con- 
flict with  the  Interests  of  the  grain  trade  or 
the  millers  or  bakers,  but  In  the  main  their 
Interests  are  the  same  and  what  Is  good  for 
the  wheat  producer  Is  also  good  for  the  grain 
dealer,  the  miller,  the  baker,  and  everyone 
along  the  line.  One  thing  Is  certain :  We  are 
all  Interested  In  producing  and  selling  more 
wheat  and  wheat  products  and  there  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  cooperation  in 
doing  that. 

I  know  that  the  officers  and  leaders  of  thla 
organization  have  given  thought  to  this 
Idea  of  an  overall  organization  of  the 
wheat  industry.  I  do  not  want  to  let  this 
opportunity  go  by  to  urge  with  the  utmost 
lerlousness  that  these  efforts  be  renewed 
uid  intensified. 

Wheat  Is  the  world's  most  Important  food 
product.  More  people  are  consuming  It  to- 
lay  than  ever  before  in  history.  More  would 
x>nsume  It  IX  they  could  get  It  because  it  \* 
kt   tbe  wunt  time  the  cheapest  and  most 


nutritious  of  all  foods.  Bread,  now  aa  al- 
ways. Is  the  staff  of  life. 

Here  In  this  country  we  have  the  greatest 
wheat-producing  area  in  the  world.  We  can 
produce  every  type,  kind,  and  quality  of 
wheat  which  may  be  desired.  Perhaps  some 
may  think  we  have  overdone  it.  but  I  do 
not  agree  as  long  as  there  are  hungry  stom- 
achs to  be  filled,  and  there  are. 

The  producers  of  wheat  are  important 
people  In  the  world's  economy.  In  the  years 
since  World  War  II,  American  wheat  has  been 
more  than  a  food.  It  has  been  an  instru- 
ment for  building  and  rebuilding  the 
strength  of  the  free  world.  Wheat  pro- 
duced by  American  farmers  has  gone  to  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  It  has  gone  to  those  who 
were  our  allies  during  the  war  and  to  those 
who  were  once  our  enemies,  but  are  now 
alined  on  the  side  of  freedom.  We  have  not 
sought  to  buy  friendship.  We  know  friend- 
ship cannot  be  bought,  but  we  have  sought 
to  strengthen  those  nations  where  free  gov- 
ernn\ent  prevails  and  In  this  we  have  suc- 
ceeded. When  the  history  of  the  world  for 
the  decade  from  1945  to  1955  is  finally  writ- 
ten In  Its  true  perspective,  the  part  played 
by  American  wheat  producers  will  constitute 
an  Important  chapter. 

But  the  very  fact  that  wheat  Is  such  an 
Important  item  in  world  commerce,  the  fact 
that  it  has  played  such  a  great  part  in  the 
struggle  for  a  free  world  in  the  years  since 
the  war.  poses  a  danger  for  wheat  producers. 
For  these  very  reasons  too  many  are  apt  to 
take  wheat  for  granted  and  to  overlook  the 
Important  fact  that  wheat  Is  grown  by  peo- 
ple and  that  their  economic  and  social  well- 
being  is  the  most  Important  factor  In  de- 
termining whether  American  wheat  is  going 
to  continue  to  be  the  dominant  world  force 
which  It  has  been  in  recent  years. 

The  people  who  grow  wheat  must  have 
a  voice.  This  organization  should  be  that 
voice.  This  does  not  rule  out  other  voices 
and  other  organizations.  We  want  their 
help,  but  one  of  the  problems  with  agricul- 
ture today  Is  that  there  are  too  many  dis- 
cordant voices.  The  great  national  farm 
organizations  are  headed  by  sincere  and 
aedicaieo  leaders.  But  in  many  things  they 
do  not  agree  and  because  there  Is  division, 
no  matter  how  honest,  there  is  weakness 
when  the  interests  of  farmers  are  involved. 
But  If  this  organization  receives  the  support 
from  wheat  producers  which  it  deserves  and 
has  earned,  then  no  one  can  say  that  the 
million  and  more  American  wheat  producers 
are  without  a  strong  and  effective  voice.  - 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or   ICASSACirUSCTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  5.  1956 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  about  conditions 
in  Poland,  which  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  which 
has  maintained  always  the  closest  ties 
with  the  Polish  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcORO,  as  follows: 

SrATKMXNT    ZT    SCMATOB    KZKHKDT 

The  main  issue  of  our  times  is  the  struggle 
ot  freedom  and  democracy  against  slavery 


and  tyranny.  It  Is,  therefore,  approprlat* 
to  recaU  a  document  which  38  years  ago  be- 
came the  foundation  for  the  liberation  of 
enslaved  nations.  This  document  is  the 
Fourteen  points  message  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  100th  birthday  an- 
niversary we  will  celebrate  this  year. 

The  soldiers  of  the  great  Western  Democ- 
racies were  fighting  and  dying  on  the  battle- 
fields In  defense  of  the  ideals  of  freedom. 
when  President  Wilson,  In  his  world  famous 
statement  to  Congress  In  1018.  defined  the 
aims  of  war  and  the  conditions  of  peace. 
The  main  core  of  this  statement  was  libera- 
tion for  enslaved  nations.  Few  statements 
have  made  such  a  great  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  It  breathed  life  into  yet 
unborn  states  In  Europe.  New,  free  nations 
arose  from  foreign  enslavement:  Poland. 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Csechoatovakia, 
Hungary,  Finland,  and  Yugoelavla. 

The  13th  point  of  President  Wilson's 
message  concerned  Poland,  which  had  been 
enslaved  since  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
The  13th  point  reads  as  follows:  "An 
independent  Polish  state  should  be  erected 
which  Fhould  include  the  territories  in- 
habited by  Indisputably  Polish  populations, 
which  should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure 
access  to  the  sea.  and  whose  political  and 
economic  Independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity should  be  guaranteed  by  interna- 
tional covenant." 

Njt  quite  a  year  passed  after  President 
Wilson's  message  when  Poland  Joined  the 
family  of  free  nations,  united  and  Independ- 
ent. Boundary  lines  which  partitioned  the 
country  went  down:  Poland  shook  off  the 
chains  and  a  Polish  nation  rose  to  independ- 
ence. All  the  dreams  of  generations  of  Polish 
fighters  for  freedom,  all  the  visions  of  the 
great  poet  and  prophet,  Mickiewlcz,  came 
true. 

At  the  very  dawn  of  her  Independence, 
Poland  generously  repayed  her  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Near  Waraaw, 
In  the  famous  battle  called  by  Lord  d'Aber- 
non  the  18th  most  Important  battle  of  tbe 
world,  the  heroic  army  of  reborn  Poland 
defeated  and  destroyed  the  armies  of  the 
Bolsheviks  who  were  then  seeking  to  overrun 
the  heart  of  Europe. 

On  this  occasion.  I  shall  limit  myself  to 
the  subject  of  Poland  as  being  tbe  symbol 
of  all  European  nations  liberated  followin( 
the  presentation  of  the  14-polnt  program. 
Let  us  examine  the  Poland  which  rose  after 
the  First  World  War  In  consonance  with  the 
American  Ideal  of  freedom,  and  let  us  see 
what  became  of  Poland  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Army  In  1945-55. 

Whatever  test  we  may  use  to  evaluate  th« 
reality  of  Poland's  30  years  of  Independence, 
in  fulfillment  of  the  13th  point  of  President 
Wilson's  message,  there  U  one  undeniable 
fact:  Poland  regained  the  right  of  self- 
government,  the  right  to  rule  according  to 
her  own.  unrestricted  will.  Poland  became 
Independent.  She  bad  her  difficulties  and 
her  crises.  But  whatever  occurred  in  Po- 
land. It  was  purely  a  Polish  matter,  don* 
by  Poles,  Poles  exclusively,  without  foreign 
Influence.  The  Polish  Government  was 
PolUh.  lu  tradition  and  culture  were 
PolUh.  The  PolUh  Sejm  was  a  Polish  Diet. 
The  Polish  economy  served  the  aims  of  tbe 
Polish  NaUon.  and  the  Polish  Army  was 
headed  by  Polish  marshals.  Political  par- 
ties, although  not  seeing  eye  to  eye  on  Po- 
land's historical  tasks,  did  not  serve  •  for- 
eign i^wer  but  the  Polish  nation. 

TtaB  United  SUtes  has  always  malnUlned  ^ 
the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  Polish 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  friendly 
relations  go  back  as  far  as  the  history  of  tbe 
United  States.  Millions  of  former  sons  of 
Poland  became  ouutandlng  citizens  of  tb« 
United  States.  Koeciussko  and  Pulaski  arc 
treasured  names  In  American  bUtory.    Their 
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flgbt  for  Amerleaa  ladcpaMtenee  la  cherlabed 
in  tbe  mind  of  every  scboolcbUd. 

We  knew  Poland,  reborn  to  independenc* 
in  cooperation  with  the  13th  point  of  Wood- 
row  WUson'ft  message.  What  do  we  know  of 
this  proud  nation  now? 

In  the  new  struggle  for  freedom,  Poland 
was  the  first  European  country  to  voice  a 
courageous  "No"  against  Hitlerite  aggression. 
Because  of  her  refusal  to  submit,  Poland 
was  Invaded  by  Hitler's  army.  Seventeen 
days  later  a  Poland  fighting  for  its  life  was 
attacked  from  tbe  rear  by  Soviet  Russia. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  and  Hit- 
ler's Germany  carried  out  their  secret  agree- 
ment partitioning  Poland.  That  was  early 
In  World  War  11.  Later  both  of  these  ag- 
gressors. Soviet  Russia  and  Hitler's  Germany, 
became  enemies.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
war  Polish  territory  was  completely  occupied 
by  the  Soviet  Army.  What  happened  at  that 
time  Is  known  only  too  well.  May  I  men- 
tion only  the  heroic  Warsaw  uprising  against 
the  Nazi  forces,  while  the  Soviet  Army  stood 
at  tbe  very  gates  of  Warsaw?  We  all  know 
that  Soviet  Russia  made  it  Impossible  for 
tbe  Western  Powers  to  send  more  help  to  the 
desperate  and  heroic  fighters  of  Warsaw.  We 
all  know  that  the  Soviet  Army  stood  motion- 
less on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula  River 
watching  the  burning  of  Warsaw  by  Hitler's 
8S-men.  We  all  remember  the  previous  So- 
viet crime  at  Katyn,  the  treacherous  murder 
by  the  NKVD  of  thousands  of  Polish  war 
prisoners.  We  remember  how  Soviet  Russia 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Polish 
Government  In  exile,  because  the  latter  in- 
sisted upon  an  Impartial  International  Red 
Cross  Investigation  of  the  Katyn  massacre. 

Soviet  Russia  violated  all  International 
agreemenu  and  fulfilled  Its  plan  for  the 
expansion  of  Communist  doctrine  and  im- 
perialism— It  established  a  puppet  govern- 
ment in  Warsaw.  Only  false  appearances 
were  left  of  the  freedom  granted  to  Poland 
by  the  13th  point  of  President  Wilson's 
message.  Poland  is  independent  in  name 
only.  Her  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
life  is  completely  controlled  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

For  many  years  the  President  of  Poland 
was  Boleslaw  Blerut.  now  the  first  secretary 
of  the  Polish  Conununlst  Party.  Formerly, 
Mr.  Blerut  was  a  Soviet  citizen  and  pro- 
fessional ofllccr  of  tbe  NKVD.  Many  promi- 
nent refugees  from  Poland  have  testified 
under  oath  before  congres'lonal  committees 
that  B<ileslaw  Blerut  is  devoted,  body  and 
aoul.  to  Soviet  Rueela.  This  testimony  was 
confirmed  by  several  former  high  officials  of 
the  Communist  Party,  who  had  access  to  the 
most  confidential  secrete  of  the  Politburo. 
Actually,  the  Politburo  of  the  Polish  Com- 
munist Party  rules  the  country.  Although 
officially  tu  members  are  elected  by  the 
Central  Committee,  they  are  really  appointed 
by  the  Soviet  authorities.  One  basic  quali- 
fication of  membership  is  blind  and  strict 
obedience  to  Soviet  Russia.  These  puppets, 
along  with  so-called  Soviet  counselors  are 
held  accountable  by  Moscow  for  evente  In 
Poland.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
all  political  Institutions,  Including  the  Po- 
lish constitution,  are  molded  on  the  Soviet 
pattern.  The  1947  elections  were  fraudulent, 
although  International  agreement  provided 
that  they  should  be  free  and  unfettered. 
The  second  elections  In  1952  were  conducted 
in  Soviet  fashion  with  only  one  list  of  Com- 
munist candidates  available.  All  this  hap- 
pened despite  the  fact  that  Poland  Is  over- 
whelmingly anti-Communist.  Civil  rlghte  do 
not  exist  In  Poland.  There  la  no  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  association.  All  forms  of  so- 
cial activity  must  serve  the  Communist  pur- 
pose. There  are  no  opposition  parties.  Tbe 
■o-called  Democratic  Party  and  the  United 
Peasant  Party  are  dominated  by  OommunlsC 
•tooges.  AU  writers  have  orders  to  cbooae 
their  subjects   and   to   adapt  tbelr   way  of 


wrltlnf  to  BoTlet  pattenM.  Tb«  Mcurity 
police  with  lU  army  of  secret  agente  and 
Informants  spreads  fear  of  denunciation 
among  tbe  people,  who  are  afraid  to  ezpresa 
their  thoughts,  even  to  tbelr  elceeat  friends 
or  relatives. 

Polish  Commxmlst  propaganda,  especially 
that  designed  to  impress  forelgnera,  makes 
much  of  so-called  religious  freedom  in  Po- 
land. What  U  the  real  slttiation?  Tbe 
churches  in  Poland  are  open,  and  filled  to 
overflowing.  Church  attendance  is  one  safe 
way  of  showing  opposition  to  Conununlst 
propaganda.  But  the  open  churches  do  not 
mean  that  the  Communist  Party  has  changed 
ite  antlrellgloua  doctrine  but  rather  only 
that  It  is  taking  into  accotint  the  deep  reli- 
gious feeling  of  the  Poles.  Religious  faith, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  (95  percent  of  Poland  is  Roman 
Catholic),  has  traditionally  been  closely 
linked  with  Polish  patriotism  and  national 
survival.  A  frontal  attack  on  the  church 
would  therefore  be  a  tactical  mistake  from 
the  Communist  point  of  view.  But  while 
the  churches  remain  open,  the  pressure  on 
the  church  and  Its  representatives  Is  strong 
and  unremitting.  The  Commrunist  Party  is 
clearly  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  take  over 
the  church  in  Poland.  Hundreds  of  priests 
have  been  thrown  in  Jail.  Many  bishops 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  reli- 
gious functions.  Cardinal  Stefan  Wyszynski 
was  arrested,  and  is  still  held  by  the  Com- 
munist police  because  he  refused  to  give  in 
to  Moscow's  will.  The  Communist  campaign 
continues.  On  February  10,  1953,  a  Com- 
munist decree  stipulated  that  all  nomina- 
tions for  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  regime.  And  of  course  the 
main  target  of  Comnnrunist  antlrellgloua 
propaganda  is  tbe  youth.. 

Poland's  ecoiu>mic  Ufe  is  completely  sub- 
ordinated to  the  intereste  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Prominent  refugees  from  Poland  testify  that 
even  her  5-year  plan  was  devised  by  Soviet 
experte.  Notwithstanding  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  development  of  Polish  Industry, 
the  Ufe  of  the  Polish  worker,  peasant,  and 
intelligentsia  has  not  improved  because  the 
Polish  economy  is  exploited  by  the  Soviets. 
The  Communlste  force  the  peasants  to  col- 
lectivize against  their  wUl.  Fear  of  collec- 
tivization and  inefficient  management  on 
collective  farms  has  produced  food  shortages. 
Poland  was  an  exporter  of  grain  before  the 
war;  now.  she  has  to  import  grain.  These 
are  only  a  few  facte  about  Poland  under  the 
Communist  regime.  What  a  drastic  differ- 
ence between  the  prewar  state  of  this  coun- 
try, allowed  to  stand  freely  as  a  consequence 
of  the  13th  point  of  President  Wilson's  mes- 
sage, and  the  Poland  now  under  Soviet 
control. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  one  interesting  aspect  of  Soviet 
rule  In  Poland.  Faced  as  they  are  with  the 
damning  evidence  of  history,  and  with  a 
population  which  is  overwhelmingly  antl- 
Communlst.  the  Moscow-appointed  rulers  of 
Poland  find  It  hard  Indeed  to  produce  any 
pro-Soviet  and  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda 
themes.  Therefore,  they  must  resort  to  the 
most  absurd  and  grotesque  maneuvers.  For 
example,  if  a  visitor  to  Poland  sees  through 
tbe  Communist  camouflage  and  does  not 
echo  the  obvious  lies  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda, he  is  accused  of  falling  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  achievements  of  the  Polish  people. 
Actually,  of  course,  the  real  state  of  aflTairs 
is  quite  clear.  The  Polish  people  are  famous 
for  tbelr  hard  work  and  vigor.  They  have 
made  tremendous  sacrifices  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  and  they  have  achieved  nota- 
ble successes  in  industry  and  reconstruction. 
But  these  successes  were  achieved  not  be- 
cause of  Communist  domination,  but  In  spite 
of  it — not  because  Poland  la  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite, but  In  spite  of  it.  I  have  only  tbe  great- 
est admiration  for  a  people  who  can  do  what 
tbe  Polish  people  have  done  during  tbe  last 


10  years,  while  endtning  the  worst  kind  of 
Communist  oppression  and  Russian  colo- 
nialism. 

A  second,  even  more  fantastic,  lie  that  tbe 
Polish  Oommunist  propaganda  machine  la 
peddling  is  the  portrayal  of  this  cotintry  aa 
an  ally  ctf  Nazism  against  Poland,  aiming  at 
tbe  destruction  of  Polish  independence  and 
<tf  the  reconstruction  achieved  at  stich  great 
cost  by  the  Polish  people.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  cannot  imagine  a  more  glaring  con- 
trast than  that  between  this  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.  S.  8.  R.  made  a 
pact  with  Hitler.  America  did  not.  Soviet 
troops  Invaded  Poland.  America  fought  only 
as  an  ally  ol  Poland.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  occu- 
pied, and  still  occupies,  Poland,  and  dic- 
tates, to  the  smallest  detail,  the  political  and 
economic  life  of  the  Poles.  America  has  only 
one  aim  as  regards  the  Polish  people,  to  help 
them  achieve  independence  so  that  they  may 
choose  and  build  whatever  political  and  eco- 
nomic society  they  wish.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  an  Independent  Poland  would  be  a 
loyal  and  useful  member  of  the  free  world, 
and  would  maintain  the  tradition  of  close 
friendship  between  the  Poles  and  the  Amer- 
icans. 

The  United  States  participated  in  the 
Geneva  Conferences  to  further  the  Ameri- 
can people's  aspirations  for  an  enduring 
peace  and  to  support  the  principles  upon 
which  they  conceive  such  a  peace  to  be  based. 
Among  these  principles  is  the  right  of  a 
people  to  national  independence  and  to  a 
government  and  institutions  of  their  own 
choosing.  This  concept  of  self-determina- 
tion is  deeply  rooted  in  American  tradition 
and  thinking.  Throughout  history,  it  has 
been  a  prime  factor  in  the  American's  ap- 
proach to  international  affairs  and  a  rudi- 
ment of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Eisenhower's  words  embodied 
the  deep  concern  of  the  American  people  for 
the  welfare  of  the  populations  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  over  their  inability  to  exercise 
their  sovereign  right  to  conduct  their  na- 
tional affairs  in  freedom  when  he  stated  oa 
August  24,  1955:  "There  can  be  no  true  peace 
which  involves  acceptance  of  a  status  quo, 
in  which  we  find  Injustice  to  many  nations, 
repression  of  human  beings  on  a  gigantic 
scale  and  with  constructive  effort  paralyzed 
in  many  areas  by  fear."  He  has  defined 
American  foreign  policy  alma  with  regard  to 
the  once  proud  countries  now  under  Soviet 
domination  many  times.  These  aims  are 
based  upon  the  concept  of  freedom.  On 
December  80,  1955,  President  Elsenhower 
again  declared:  "The  peaceftil  liberation  of 
tbe  captive  peoples  has  been,  is.  and.  until 
success  Is  achieved,  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  goal  of  United  States  foreign  policy." 
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HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  S,  1956 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  ia  no  newspaper  published  in  the 
United  States  that  I  enjoy  reading  more 
than  the  Oiristian  Science  Monitor,  be- 
cause of  all  the  great  metropolitan 
dailies,  it  has  been  the  most  objective 
through  tbe  years.  It  is  owned  and  pub- 
lished by  a  charitable  foundation,  and 
does  not  have  to  trim  its  sails  in  response 
to  any  pressure  group. 
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On  January  26.  1950,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  said  editorially  of  the 
pending  FEPC  bill: 

Th«  Constitution  expreaaly  reserved  to 
the  people  and  tbe  States  powers  not  granted 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Such  legal 
rights  are  supported  by  practical  political 
wisdom  and  real  questions  of  Justice.  •  •  • 
The  FKPC  bill  would  Infringe  the  right  of 
employers  and  union  members  to  choose 
their  associates.  It  may  be  arRued  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  choose  their  associates 
without  regard  to  race  or  religion.  But  there 
Is  a  vital  dlflerence  between  should  and 
must.  When  the  State  tells  the  individual 
taow  he  must  choose  his  associates  it  is  In- 
terfering with  a  peculiarly  Intimate  freedom. 
To  correct  one  Injustice  It  is  commitlng 
another. 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Richberg  was  for  many 
years  the  leading  advocate  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  basic  rights  of  the  laboring 
man.  and  appeared  in  a  niunber  of  cases 
as  chief  counsel  for  national  labor  or- 
ganizations. On  October  10.  1947,  Mr. 
Richberg  said,  when  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  with  respect  to  the  FEPC 
bill: 

X  venture  to  point  out  that  the  dominant 
objective  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit  and  to 
prevent  by  governmental  action  any  free- 
dom to  choose  one's  associates  or  cowork- 
ers In  businefls.  If  that  choice  Is  based  on 
considerations  of  race,  religion,  color,  na- 
tional origin  or  ancestry,  yet  freedom  to 
choose  one's  associates  because  of  personal 
ilklng  and  confidence,  or  Individual  Judg- 
ment, whether  rational  or  Irrational  (in  the 
opinion  of  others) .  is  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial freedonu  of  a  free  citizen  which  has  been 
for  decades  Runrnnteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  same  theme  was  the  keynote  of  a 
recent  address  delivered  to  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  by  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Troutman,  a  distinguished  Atlanta  at- 
torney. His  speech,  entitled  "Freedom 
of  Choice  in  Public  Schools."  was  pub- 
lished on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  March  1.  1956. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this  statement  by 
Mr.  Troutman: 

The  choice  of  associates  among  members 
of  the  races  Is  in  practice  throughout  the  en- 
tire country.  There  la  practically  no  mixing 
of  the  races  In  the  churches,  in  offices  or  iu 
clubs,  or  social  gatherings,  or  In  the  homes, 
in  any  place  in  America.  So  by  voluntary 
choice  the  right  of  selection  of  associates  is 
being  practiced  by  both  races  in  America. 
The  same  process  makes  It  desirable  In  the 
schools. 

Naturally  I  was  pleased  that  Mr. 
Troutman  in  that  same  speech  said: 

The  Southern  States  might  well  adopt  the 
solution  which  has  been  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor RoBsaTsoN,  of  Virginia. 

That  statement  referred  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  137.  which  I  introduced 
on  Fel^ruary  6.  1956.  and  which  has  as 
cosponsors  Senators  Johns'ton.  Tmm- 
MONO.  Ervin,  McClxluin.  Russxll.  and 
Oh>rgs. 

Before  the  introduction  of  that  resolu- 
tion. I  had  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best 
constitutional  lawyers  of  the  Nation  that 
the  Congress  had  the  legal  right  to  en- 
act such  a  law.  and  other  good  consti- 
tutional lawyers  h»ve  since  concurred  in 
that  view.    A  simple  majority  of  tbe 


Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, could  write  that  resolution  into 
law.  With  respect  to  the  operation  of 
schools.  It  would  provide  complete  free- 
dom of  choice  of  associates.  t)ecause  au- 
thority would  be  granted  to  each  indi- 
vidual State,  which  in  turn  could  dele- 
gate to  separate  school  units  the  privi- 
lege  of  operating  desegregated  schools, 
segregated  schools,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two. 

A  plan  to  permit  the  choice  of  asao- 
ciates  was  proposed  by  Virginias  Gray 
Commission,  which  recommended  that 
the  Virginia  constitution  be  changed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  school  units 
which  wanted  to  operate  desegregated 
schools  to  do  so.  while  othero  would  have 
the  right  to  operate  a  combination  of 
desegregated  public  and  segregated  pri- 
vate schools.  Families  in  a  mixed  school 
area  who  wished  to  send  their  children 
to  a  segregated,  nonsectarian  private 
school  would  be  eligible  for  State  tuition 
grants. 

Since  that  report  was  submitted  and 
ratified  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  voters  of  Virginia  in  an  election 
called  to  authorize  a  convention  to 
amend  the  State  constitution.  Virginia 
and  other  States  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions of  Interposition.  Some  have  gone 
to  the  point  of  nullification ;  but  others. 
as  was  done  by  Virginia  by  resolution, 
merely  declared  that  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  effect  writing  a  new 
provision  into  our  Constitution,  was  an 
illegal  method  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  those  States.  Including 
Virginia,  would  adopt  all  legal  means  to 
avoid  compliance  with  such  unjustified 
action. 

All  Southern  States  now  seek  a  legal 
remedy  for  this  deplorable  situation. 
The  attorney  general  of  Virginia  has 
ruled  that  a  resolution  of  interposition 
falls  short  of  being  a  legal  remedy. 
While  there  are  various  legal  means  of 
delaying  compliance,  constitutional  au- 
thorities are  agreed  that  there  are  but 
two  legal  means  for  permanent  relief. 
One  is  to  amend  the  Constitution,  which 
would  require,  first,  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Congress  to  propose  the  amend- 
ment, and  then  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  The  other  is  the 
legal  remedy  I  have  proposed.  v,rhich.  as 
indicated,  can  be  adopted  by  a  simple 
majority  of  the  Congress. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  at  the  mo- 
ment the  Congress  is  unwilling  to  divorce 
politics  from  the  consideration  of  this 
serious  constitutional  issue.  That  issue 
is  one  which  involves  not  only  the  his- 
toric right  of  States  to  operate  their 
own  public  school  systems  as  they  see 
fit,  provided  their  school  facilities  for 
the  races  are  equal,  but  also  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  protection  of  rights  of 
States  and  individuals  guaranteed  by 
the  10th  amendment.  But  the  time  may 
come,  and  I  sincerely  believe  it  will  come, 
when  the  broader  aspects  of  the  southern 
school  situation  will  become  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  Naturally.  I  hope  that 
time  will  come  before  a  system  of  public 
education  has  been  wrecked  in  the 
South,  the  efforts  in  the  South  during 
the  past  decade  to  provide  equal  facil- 


ities for  the  races  have  been  destroyed, 
and  bitter  animosities  have  been  engen- 
dered in  areas  where  heretofore  peace 
and  harmony  have  characterized  racial 
relations. 

There  definitely  Is  a  legal  remedy  im- 
der  which  Southern  States  may  continue 
to  enjoy  their  constitutional  right  of  a 
choice  of  associates,  and  I  have  pointed 
out  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  how 
it  can  be  provided. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  address  by  Mr.  Trout- 
man. which  was  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  March  1.  1956. 
printed  in   the  Congressional  Record. 

There  beinj?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FaxzooM  OF  Choics  in  Public  Schools 
(By  Robert  B.  Troutman) 

The  Southern  States  might  well  adopt  the 
solution  which  has  been  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor RosnTsoN,  of  Virginia.  In  a  proposed 
resolution  to  be  Introduced  In  Congress. 
Alabama  Is  now  con.siderlng  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  embracing  the  same 
plan.  It  should  receive  the  support  of  all 
people  In  the  country.  Even  the  Federal 
Constitution  might  be  amended  to  author- 
Ixe  It  if  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  It  la 
necessary. 

It  Is  a  simple  plan,  giving  the  parents  m 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  matter. 

The  Southern  States  are  contending  that, 
no  matter  what  the  future  may  hold,  the 
present  view  of  the  best  thinking  on  the 
part  of  both  races  Is  that  white  and  colored 
children  should  not  t>c  cdhrtpelled  to  attend 
the  same  schooU.  Certainly,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  parents  of  the  white 
children  In  the  South  hold  that  conviction. 
While  we  deplore  the  disorder  on  the  cam- 
pus at  the  University  of  Alabama.  It  shows 
how  deeply  the  white  people  feel  on  the 
subject. 

We  believe  that  among  our  most  valued 
freedoms  is  the  right  to  choose  one's  asso- 
ciates. It  Is  as  basic  as  the  right  of  free 
speech,  free  worship  and  free  press.  No  gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  compel  us  to  asso- 
ciate with  anyone  else. 

Every  Southern  State  has  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws.  The  parents,  under 
threat  of  punishment  by  fine  and  Imprlaon- 
ment.  must  send  their  children  to  school. 
In  most  communities  no  private  schools 
exist.  Most  parenu  are  financially  unable 
to  send  their  children  to  private  schools, 
even  if  such  schools  are  available.  So  only 
the  public  schools  can  be  available  to  meet 
these  compulsory  education  laws.  Unless, 
therefore,  there  can  be  separate  schools  for 
the  races,  children  are  forced  to  associate 
with  those  of  another  race  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  constitutional  right  of  freedom 
of  choice  in  selecting  one's  associates. 

The  Supreme  Courts  decision  In  the  seg- 
regation cases  did  not  hold  ftiat  children 
could  not  be  separated  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
It  held  only  that  a  Negro  child  could  not  be 
denied  admission  to  a  school  merely  on  the 
grounds  of  race. 

The  SUtes,  therefore,  should  be  permitted 
to  establUh  three  types  of  schooU.  First,  a 
school  to  which  children  of  both  or  all  races 
are  admitted.  If  they  desire  to  attend  school 
together.  Second,  a  school  where  only  white 
children  are  admitted,  for  those  who  desire 
to  attend  such  a  school.  Third,  a  school 
where  only  Negro  children  are  admitted,  for 
those  who  desire  to  attend  such  a  school. 

I  believe  It  will  be  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Constitution,  even  as  interpreted  by 
the  Court  as  now  constituted.  It  Is  reasona- 
ble.   Recent  surveys  in  the  schools  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia  reveal  that  since  Inte- 
gration has  been  ordered  the  children  have 
fallen  below  the  national  average  In  grading 
their  qualifications  to  be  in  their  respective 
classes.  The  Negro  children  are  now  far 
below  the  whites  In  Intelligence  and  culttire. 
Obviously,  white  parents  should  have  a 
choice  to  avoid  the  holding  bark  of  their 
children  In  their  schoolwork  due  to  Inferior- 
equipped  associates. 

The  choice  of  associates  among  members 
of  the  races  Is  in  practice  throughout  the 
entire  country.  TTiere  is  practically  no  mix- 
ing of  the  races  In  the  churches.  In  ofllces 
or  In  clubs,  or  social  gatherings,  or  In  the 
homes.  In  any  place  in  America.  So  by  vol- 
untary choice  the  right  of  selection  of  asao- 
dates  Is  being  practiced  by  both  races  In 
America.  The  same  process  makes  It  desira- 
ble In  the  schools. 

For  this  reason  I  t>eneTe  that  In  the  South 
a  number  of  mixed  schoolH  on  this  voluntary 
(tian  will  be  negligible  The  majority  of 
both  races,  on  a  voluntarj  basis.  wiU  choose 
segregstlon. 

I  believe  It  Is  a  sensible  way  out.  It  may 
be  more  expensive.  However,  so  deep  is  the 
conviction  of  our  people  on  the  desirability 
rf  separation  of  the  races.  I  think  they  will 
pay  the  price.  If  necessarj.  I  believe  It  will 
save  our  public  school  s>stem. 

Emotions  and  feellnn  are  running  high. 
But  we  must  live  under  law.  To  do  so  we 
must  have  court*.  We  mtut  have  Independ- 
ent Judges.  Without  th«-m  our  rights  are 
nil.  So  we  won't  solve  our  problems  by 
defying  either  the  Feder^il  Government  or 
the  courts  of  the  lend.  They  must  be 
solved  according  to  law  or  we  wUl  have 
anarchy. 

We  cannot  get  support  on  any  emotional 
plea  of  "down  with  the  Court"  or  the  Federal 
Government.  We  may  incite  rloU  and 
blixxlshed  (or  a  whUe.  but  ultimately  law 
and  order  will  triumph.  That  Is  what  hap- 
pened thus  far  In  every  nullification  case. 
The  Federal  Government  won  out  In  the 
final  test  of  strength. 

The  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  la  legal  and 
within  any  re«sonable  InterpreUtlon  which 
can  be  placed  on  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution No  one  can  compUin  if  he  is  allowed 
to  choose  whether  he  wishes  his  child  to  gj 
to  a  school  solely  with  members  of  his  own 
race  or  with  members  of  l>cth  rnces. 

If  the  couru  of  the  United  Slates  strike 
down  such'  a  plan.  then.  Indeed,  they  will 
establish  themselves  as  siiperboards  of  edu- 
cation. They  will  confirm  what  the  South- 
ern States  say  they  have  already  assumed 
In  the  school  cases,  by  holding  in  this  highly 
emotional  area  of  race  relations,  the  States 
and  the  local  school  t>oar(ls  are  not  author- 
ized to  segregate  the  races,  although  in  their 
private  lives  and  occupations  the  members 
of  both  races  now  practice  voluntary  segre- 
gauon  Uxroughout  the  NaUou. 


Actioa  oa  tk«  Sof  ar  Bill  Should  Be 
Completed  Soon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REf'RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  5.  1956 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
a  few  people  in  my  State  are  upset  by 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  sugar  bill  which  the  House 
approved  last  year  and  which  the  Senate 
acted    upon   in   February.    House   and 


Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed 
but  have  adjourned  without  arriving  at 
any  agreement  upon  the  measure.  Now 
the  House  has  taken  a  recess  until  after 
Easter  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the 
farmers  who  plant  sugar  beets  in  my 
State  may  not  know  until  too  late  in  the 
season  whether  sugar  quotas  will  be  in- 
creased. The  party  in  control  of  Con- 
gress miist  bear  the  responsibility  of 
failure  to  act  in  the  matter. 

As  all  the  Members  know  from  last 
year's  discussion  of  the  bill,  it  seeks  to 
give  American  producers  a  fair  share 
of  the  Increased  sugar  consumption  in 
this  country.  Under  existing  law.  which 
fixes  quotas  on  the  amoimt  of  sugar  pro- 
duced in  this  coimtry.  all  the  benefits 
resulting  from  our  rapidly  increasing 
United  States  population  with  its  in- 
creasing sugar  consumption  goes  to  other 
countries  and  not  to  our  own.  Other 
countries  may  put  additional  acreage 
into  production  and  produce  more  sugar 
to  take  advantage  of  our  growing  mar- 
kets, but  our  own  people  caruiot  do  so. 
The  bill  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  last  year  sought  only  to  give  a 
fair  share  of  increased  markets  in  the 
United  States  to  our  own  people.  Is  that 
asking  too  much?  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  did  not  think  so. 
It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
chairmen  of  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  per- 
haps the  leadership  of  both  bodies,  have 
a  responsibility  to  domestic  producers  to 
exert  every  effort  to  bring  a  conference 
report  to  both  Houses  so  that  we  may 
let  our  farm  people  know  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  what  they  may  expect.  I 
firmly  believe  that  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers are  entitled  to  increased  quotas. 

If  the  farmers  in  my  State  could  plant 
additional  sugar  beet  acreage,  then  the 
total  sugar  beet  production  in  central 
Washington  could  be  increased  to  the 
point  where  a  new  sugar  refinery  could 
be  built.  THIs  refinery  would  furnish 
employment  to  a  considerable  numl)er 
of  people. 


Defeat  H.  R.  5S50 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  5.  1956 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  I  submitted  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  Tuesday.  March  6,  1956.  registering 
my  opposition  against  H.  R.  5550: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  asked  for  time  to  appear  before 
you  in  order  to  make  known  to  you  my  great 
concern  over  H.  R.  6560  which  provides  for 
United  States  membership  in  the  Organ- 
isation for  Trade  Cooperation,  usually  x«- 
ferred  to  as  OTC. 

I  dent  have  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
connection  between  the  OTC  and  the  Qen- 
erai   Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     As 


H.  R.  5550  Is  written,  ita  •pproval  by  Congresa 
would  carry  with  ii  the  approval  of  the  pur- 
poses and  objectlvea  of  GATT.  since  OTC 
Is  proposed  specifically  to  «/itnin»ff^^r  GATT 
and  to  work  toward  the  fulfiilment  of  Its 
purposes  and  objectives. 

Whether  I  am  for  or  against  GATT  Is  be- 
side the  point.  What  Is  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance Is  that  Congress  Is  being  asked  to 
approve  this  very  compUcated  8-year-old 
agreement  by  a  backdoor  approach.  The 
actual  agreement,  that  Is.  GATT  has  never 
t)een  submitted  to  Congress  and  Is  not  now 
before  xis.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  take  a  step 
that  would  represent  an  acceptance  of  the 
Agreement,  whether  we  like  the  agreement 
or  not.  whether  or  not  we  believe  that  the 
State  Department  went  t>eyond  Its  authority 
In  signing  GATT  in  1947  or  whether  we  think 
that  Congress  should  surrender  lu  power  In 
this  field  or  not. 

Speaking  as  one  Member  of  Congress  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  have  no  Intention 
of  resigning  my  authority.  or«niy  responsi- 
bility to  my  constituents,  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  much  less  to  an  organization 
that  would  sit  In  Geneva  and  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  United  States  would  be  reduced 
to  one  vote. 

Not  only  would  I  be  letting  down  the 
people  who  elected  me  and  who  look  to  me 
to  speak  for  them  In  the  Congress  and  who 
expect  Congress  In  turn  to  speak  for  the 
United  States  In  questions  of  foreign  trade 
and  tariff  policies,  but  I  would  be  giving  my 
assent  to  the  virtual  disfranchisement  of  my 
conf  tituente  In  this  field  of  naUonal  activity, 
should  1  support  the  OTC. 

In  thU  bill  the  State  Department  has  con- 
trived a  well-hidden  snare,  preconceived  as 
a  means  of  taking  out  of  the  bands  of  Con- 
gress the  power  lodged  there  by  the  ConsU- 
tutlon.  without  Congress  discovering  the 
slraUgem  until  it  was  too  late.  By  that 
time  the  word  of  the  United  States  would 
be  so  pledged  and  cross-pledged  In  Inter- 
national agreements  that  In  all  good  honor 
we  could  not  withdraw.  Our  freedom  of 
action  In  Congress  would  then  be  a  mockery 
and  that  would  be  made  all  the  worse  because 
we  would  have  no  one  to  blame  but  our- 
selves. Our  constituents  would  soon  realize 
that  their  representatives  in  Congrew  had 
lost  their  power  and  that  a  vote  In  con- 
gressional elections  was  a  vote  wasted,  so 
far  as  Influence  In  our  foreign-trade  policy 
Is  concerned. 

I  em  sorry  that  my  feeling  toward  the 
SUte  Department  Is  marked  by  such  a  high 
degree  of  distrust.  The  distrust  has.  how- 
ever, been  of  their  own  making.  Why  do 
they  not  come  forward  with  a  bill  proposing 
that  the  executive  and  not  the  legislative 
branch  shouM  regulate  our  foreign  com- 
merce? That  is  their  desire  and  their  ob- 
JecUve  In  this  bill.  I  would  respect  them 
for  It  even  though  I  would  not  agree  with 
them.  As  It  Is  I  neither  agree  with  tliem 
nor  can  I  respect  them  for  their  tactics. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  seeking  the  OTC, 
short  of  the  real  purpose  that  I  have  out- 
lined, do  not  add  up  to  good  sense.  For 
7  or  8  years  GATT  has  functioned  without 
OTC.  and  has  transacted  much  business.  It 
has  sponsored  four  international  tariff- 
cutting  conferences  and  has  disposed  of  a 
considerable  agenda  at  each  of  Its  annual 
sessions. 

So,  why  is  OTC  necessary?  If  OTC  is  to 
be  no  more  than  the  State  Department  claims 
for  It,  Its  existence  would  add  little  or 
nothing  to  what  GATT  already  provides.  It 
would  be  nothing  more  than  an  International 
sewing  circle,  offering  tax-free  Jobs  to  an 
ever-growing  list  of  International  buj'eau- 
crats. 

The  logic  of  this  reinforces  my  conviction 
that  the  State  Department  Is  after  something 
far  more  meaningful  than  its  repeated  dis- 
claimers   suggest.      The    OTC    proposal     Is 
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noCtalBS  lea  tb*n  fnrttaer  prosecution  of  th« 
Department '■  tlrel«H  quest  for  control  of 
all  of  our  foreign  trade  policy,  including 
both  Ita  determination  and  Its  execution. 
It  seeks  the  OTC  as  the  stamp  of  approTal 
of  Congress  Itself  for  State  Department  man- 
agement of  our  foreign  commerce  through 
OATT. 

In  my  opinion  we  cannot  consent  to  such 
a  renunciation  of  responsibility:  In  fact,  we 
should  roundly  conden\n  any  scheme  that 
seeks  such  an  end  by  Indirection.  I  deplore 
the  State  Department's  attempt;  I  denounce 
It  as  an  unworthy  assault  by  one  branch  of 
the  Oovemment  upon  another  and  resent  the 
method  of  it  as  a  reflection  upon  the  Intelli- 
gence of  Congress. 

I  strongly  urge  this  committee  to  give  the 
State  Department  the  answer  It  deserves  by 
defeating  H.  R.  55fiO  outright. 


h  (Mcr  To  Meet  CMnadta's  Stepp«d- 
Up  Eaphasis  m  Propafaada  aad  Ec«>- 
mamic  Proffram,  tka  Uaited  SUtes  aad 
tk«  Free  World  Most  ReaMcss  Na- 
tioBal  Programs  aad  Utilize  Facilities  of 
tbo  Uakod  Natioat'  Tediaical  Aamt- 
aaco  ScTfices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or    AKKANSAS 

nf  Tm  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Monday,  March  5,  1956 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  excerpt  from  the  re- 
marks I  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  United  Nations  on  Febru- 
ary 26.  1956: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
must  find  an  effective  way  to  help  meet  the 
aspirations  of  the  leas  developed  countries 
for  economic  development.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  we  should  welcome  the  emphasis 
which  the  Communists  seem  to  be  placing 
upon  economic  and  educational  phases  of  the 
world  struggle  since  we  have  a  proven  su- 
periority in  these  fields.  Without  abandon- 
ing the  bilateral  programs  for  economic  aid 
and  technical  assistance  by  which  we  con- 
tributed much  to  raising  living  standards  of 
other  nations  we  should  channel  an  Increased 
percentage  of  our  aid  through  the  United 
Nations.  We  can  avoid  some  of  the  misun- 
derstandings and  misinterpretations  by  tak- 
ing this  course,  and  will  be  more  effective  in 
working  toward  economic  goals  that  are  es- 
sential to  world  stability.  It  is  obvious  that 
whether  the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
right  about  It  or  not  they  would  prefer  In 
most  Instances  to  be  helped  through  the 
United  Nations  and  we  must  take  this  atti- 
tude Into  account. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  should 
be  any  Increase  in  the  amounts  being  ex- 
pended in  economic  aid,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can  relate  our  economic  programs 
more  effectively  to  oxir  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives by  taking  a  greater  interest  In  the 
multilateral  assistance  programs  which  are 
working  so  well  with  their  modest  budgets. 
I  am  particularly  anxloiis  for  ub  to  present 
an  alternative  to  the  proposals  for  an  inter- 
national fund  for  economic  development 
(SUNFBD),  and  I  fear  that  unless  we  can 
produce  a  better  plan  than  is  currently  being 


considered  by  the  member  nations  we  would 
be  virtually  forced  by  world  opinion  to  Join 
an  organization  which  does  not  conform  to 
our  standards  or  allow  the  hopes  of  millions 
of  poor  peoples  to  be  frustrated. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  put  on  a  smiling 
mask  of  assumed  generosity.  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  countries  to  which  their  bland- 
Ishments  are  directed  are  aware  that  danger 
lurks  in  these  overtures,  but  In  the  absence 
of  help  from  us  some  might  turn  to  the 
Soviets,  deluding  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  they  can  accept  Soviet  aid 
while  resisting  Soviet  penetration.  The  best 
way  to  meet  this  threat  is  to  move  as  Ameri- 
cans are  capable  of  moving — with  boldness 
and  imagination  into  the  new  arena. 


Tke  Farm  Problci 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFBCAN 

or    MICHICAN 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  5.  1955 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  know  that  during  the 
war  it  was  nece5sary  for  the  farmers  to 
go  all  out  in  order  to  produce  the  food 
to  sustain  our  Armed  Forces  and  those 
of  our  allies.  The  Government  not  only 
appealed  to  the  farmers'  patriotism,  but 
guaranteed  that,  if  they  would  buy  new 
machinery  and  increase  production,  a 
guaranteed  price  would  be  paid  for  what 
was  grown  over  and  aboive  our  ordinary 
needs. 

Relying  upon  those  promises,  older 
men  and  women  who  had  retired  went 
back  on  the  farms.  Others  borrowed  to 
purchase  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  unneeded  equipment  and.  because 
they  were  patriotic  and  millions  of  them 
had  sons  or  relatives  in  the  service,  the 
farmers  did  go  all  out  and  produced  all 
that  was  needed. 

The  war  over,  the  legislation  which 
guaranteed  a  subsidy  was  still  in  effect, 
many  farmers  still  indebted.  But  sur- 
pluses of  certain  basic  crops  continued 
to  pile  up  until  today,  as  of  February 
15.  1956.  we  have  $5,335,348,000  worth 
of  farm  produce  in  storage,  costing  us 
more  than  $750,000  a  day— $786,887  a 
day  as  of  February  15.  1956.  $23,606,610 
a  month — for  storage  alone,  and  the  end 
is  not  in  sight. 

To  avoid  being  buried  under  an  ava- 
lanche of  food,  the  Government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  acreage 
which  a  farmer  may  plant  to  a  specified 
crop.  We  now  find  farmers  fined  or 
threatened  with  Jail  because  they  have 
fed  their  own  poultry  or  livestock  a  few 
bushels  of  wheat  grown  on  their  own 
land  in  excess  of  the  quota  flxed  by  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

Here  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
even  though  your  greatgrandpnppy 
homesteaded  the  land  before  the  Civil 
War,  cleared  it.  be.  your  grandpappy.  or 
you  paid  taxes  on  It  ever  since,  you  can- 
not sow  and  from  it  harvest  as  you  wish. 
as  did  our  ancestors  who  fought  for  and 
established  our  Independence  and  the 
right  to  own  and  enjoy  property. 


To  lift  the  restrictions  so  that  wheat 
growers  may  feed  their  overquota  bush- 
els to  their  livestock  and  poultry,  a  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  similar  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  in  the  House. 
It  is  pigeonholed  by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority on  the  Agricultural  Committee. 
We  are  trying  to  blast  it  out. 

What  about  the  farm  problem?  We 
have  it,  we  know  what  it  is.  What  can 
we  do  about  it?  If  we  continue  to  buy 
surplus  crops,  the  result  is  obvious. 
Paying  farmers  to  withdraw  fertile  acres 
from  production  may  lessen  the  surplus, 
if  increased  fertilization  and  more  inten- 
sive cultivation  do  not  increase  the  yield 
per  acre.  But  again  the  question  of  pay- 
ing the  millions  or  billions  necessary  to 
retire  land  from  production  arises. 

In  short,  one  can  readily  see  there  la 
no  quick.  Just,  adequate  legislative  an- 
SA'er  to  the  farm  problem.  Our  Demo- 
cratic friends  wish  to  continue  to  pay 
sutjsidies  at  90-percent  of  parity,  though 
they  know  that  such  pajrments  cannot 
long  continue  to  be  met. 

The  only  solution  I  can  see  is  a  gradual 
tapering  off  of  subsidy  payments,  a  grad- 
ual return  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand— which  should  be  made  to  apply 
not  only  to  farmers  but  to  workers,  in- 
dustries, and  private  enterprise  In  all 
fields.  Any  loss  that  might  be  incurred 
by  the  lowering  of  subsidies  below  90- 
percent  will  be  minimized  to  some  extent 
by  the  adoption  of  the  administration's 
soil-bank  program. 

The  solution  is  not  a  palatable  one,  but 
if  someone  has  something  t)etter  to  offer, 
let's  have  it. 


'Beaioaoaks*'  Is  Blasted  by  Rifk- 
Sappert  Seaators 


.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

or    NOSTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  5,  1956 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.«ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNCRBssioNAL  Reco«d  an  article 
entitled  "  'Bensonomics'  Is  Blasted  by 
HiRh-Support  Senator."  written  by  Hon. 
Allen  J.  Ellender.  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  March  4.  1956. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

"Bensonomics"  la  Blasteb  st  HiOB-StrppoaT 

StNATOK 


(By  Allcn  J.  Ellemdcb) 

The  present  battle  In  the  United  States 
Senate  over  farm  le^Ulatlon  has  centered  on 
the  effect  of  restoring  90  percent  of  psrlty 
price  supports  for  four  of  the  basic  com- 
modities— cotton,  corn,  whest.  and  pea- 
nuts— as  part  of  our  immediate  farm  policy. 

Opponenta  of  the  Senate  bUl — from  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultius  Ezra  Taft  Benson  on 
down  the  Une — have  attacked  the  return  to 
90  percent  of  parity  as  a  backward  step,  'the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Urmed  It  an  at- 
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tempt  to  move  In  two  directions  at  once, 
and  declared  that  the  proposed  soU  bank 
would  empty  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion warehouses  and  that  90  percent  of  par- 
ity  supports   would    fill   them   again. 

This  negative  approach  Ignores  the  fact 
that  90  i>ercent  of  parity  supports,  as  adopted 
by  the  Senate  Conunltiee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  would  not  Increase  the  number 
of  acres  planted;  they  would  only  Increase 
farm  Income. 

Among  the  basics,  the  production  of 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  peanuts  has  been 
restricted  since  1964.  Barring  some  unfore- 
Buon  emergency,  which  would  vastly  Increase 
overnight  the  consumption  of  stored  farm 
commodities,  extremely  tight  production 
controls  will  continue  to  l)c  in  effect  on  these 
basics  for  at  least  another  2  years,  which  Is. 
the  period  presently  proposed  for  90  percent 
support  prices. 

It  is  therefore  fallacious  to  argue  that  In- 
creased support  le\'el8  on  the  basics  will 
result  in  increased  agricultural  production; 
whether  price  supports  are  at  90  percent  of 
parity  or  75  percent  of  parity,  the  acreage 
planted  to  the  basic  crops  will  be  heavily 
restricted — allotted  acres  would  remain  the 
same  with  weather  the  sole  variable  factor. 
Thus,  the  only  effect  of  the  90  percent  of 
parity  provisions  In  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's bip  would  be  to  Increase  the  net  re- 
turns a  farmer  can  expect  from  his  land 
during  the  next  3  years,   j 

A  TTPirAL   EXaMPUE 

This  can  be  best  illustrated  by  taking  a 
specific  crop  as  an  example.  Let  us  assume 
that  Farmer  A.  a  Kansas  wheatgrower.  has 
been  allotted  a  total  of  20U  acres  of  his  1.200- 
acre  farm  which  he  can  plant  to  wheat  dur- 
ing the  19SS  crop  year.  The  present  support 
level  on  whest  Is  about  70  percent  of  parity. 
The  Senate  bill  would  Increase  this  support 
level  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Note  that  the 
Increase  dues  not  carry  with  it  a  relaxation 
of  acrrage  controls:  they  would  still  apply. 
The  only  effect  would  be  to  give  Farmer  A  an 
immediate  Increase  In  his  Income  from  the 
wheat  produced  on  his  iillotted  acreage  of 
about  14  percent — the  direrence  between  78 
and  90  percent  of  parity.  I 

To  this,  critics  of  our  bill  reply  there  will 
be  more  Incentive  for  a  fiu'mer  to  plant  bis 
total  allotment  If  support  levels  are  in- 
creased: they  argue  further  that  Farmer  A 
will  be  less  inclined  to  pl^ce  his  land  in  the 
acreage  reserve  phase  of  the  soil  bank. 

Do  these  criticisms  hold  up  under  exami- 
nation? 

The  thory  that  a  farmer  tends  to  plant  less 
of  his  allotted  acreage  as  the  support  level 
declines  has  been  thoroughly  discredited. 
USDA  statistics  Irrefutably  show  that  as 
prtcesdecllne.  a  farmer  pUnts  right  up  to  his 
allotted  acreage  in  an  attempt  to  insure  him- 
self against  a  drop  In  his  gross  farm  income. 
This  thinking  Is  not  difficult  to  understand; 
a  farmer,  just  as  any  other  American,  has 
certain  fixed  obligations  to  meet.  His  land 
must  yield  him  a  minimum  income  if  be  Is 
to  avoid  bankruptcy.  He  cannot  turn  his 
production  on  and  off  like  a  faucet:  he  must 
continue  to  plant.  In  the  hope  that  prices 
will  stabilize  by  harvest  Ume. 

"BKNSONOStrCS" 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  farm  bill  will  also 
show  that  there  Is  no  justification  for  the 
second  argument  advanced  by  "Bensonomics" 
advocates;  1.  e..  that  90  percent  of  parity  for 
another  2  years  will  result  in  lessened  In- 
centive for  farmers  to  participate  In  the  soU 
bank  by  underplantlng  their  allotted  acres. 
Under  the  acreage  reserve  featxire  of  the  soil 
bank,  farmers  can  choose  not  to  plant  their 
full  acreage  allotments  of  rice,  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  and  certain  types  of  tobacco.  They 
can  place  a  portion  of  their  land  in  the  soU 
bank  and  receive  as  rental  the  equivalent  of 


a  slight  profit  on  the  production  which  the 
retired  land  would  otherwise  have  yielded. 

This  operation,  of  course,  would  result  in 
no  real  gain  to  farmers  as  far  as  total  1956 
and  1957  Income  is  concerned,  for  a  farmer 
would  wind  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  with 
approximately  the  same  Income  if  he  planted 
hu  entire  acreage.  However,  with  90  percent 
of  parity  price  supports,  a  farmer  wUl  receive 
In  1956  and  1957  (1)  higher  prices  on  the 
products  of  the  allotted  acres  he  actually 
plants,  plus  (2)  necessarily  higher  Incentive 
payments  on  the  allotted  acres  he  does  not 
plant  but  places  instead  In  the  soU  bank. 

Since  the  main  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to 
Increase  farm  Income  immediately,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  the  soil  bank,  coupled 
with  flexible  price  supports,  would  not 
achieve  this  goal.  It  is  obvious  that  unless 
farm  prices  are  raised  substantially  a  farmer 
would  receive  no  more  net  Income  from 
placing  part  of  his  allotted  acres  in  the  soil 
bank  than  he  would  If  he  planted  the  entire 
acreage  allotment.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
some  incidental  relief  would  flow  to  him  by 
virtue  of  slight  price  rises  in  some  of  the 
feed  grains,  prompted  by  an  artificial  short- 
age of  supply,  but  these  market  increases  are 
highly  theoretical;  at  best  they  would  not 
nearly  approximate  anything  like  a  real  "shot 
In  the  arm"  to  falling  farm  income.  Without 
90-percent  price  supports,  rises  in  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  basics  cannot  be  expected 
for  at  least  2  years  because  of  the  large  sur- 
pluses of  these  commodities  that  we  now 
have  on  hand. 

I  repeat:  The  sole  purpose  of  reinstating 
90  percent  of  parity  price  supports  on  the 
basics  for  2  years  Is  to  raise  the  prices  of 
these  staple  farm  commodities  and  thus  raise 
farm  income  during  the  adjiistment  period 
required  for  the  soil  bank  to  teke  effect. 
The  American  farmer  needs  an  immediate 
increase  in  income;  he  has  seen  his  net  re- 
turn from  farming  fall  from  a  national  total 
of  roughly  $14.8  billion  In  1951  to  a  rate  of 
•  10  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of  1955. 
MeanwhUe  corporate  and  labor  Income  have 
reached  new  highs;  while  prices  received  by 
farmers  have  plummeted,  the  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  the  things  they  need  have  at 
best  remained  steady.  In  many  cases  they 
have  increased.  Thus  the  parity  ratio— 
which  measures  the  relationship  between 
prices  paid  and  prices  received  by  farmers — 
has  fallen  from  107  In  1951  to  80  in  December 
of  1955. 

It  should  be  clear  that  unless  something 
Is  done  to  increase  farm  Income,  and  increase 
It  Immediately,  the  present  price  squeeze 
will  force  thousands  of  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  only  way  to  increase  farm  income 
immediately,  short  of  paying  outright  farm 
subsidies.  Is  to  raise  the  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities. This  miist  be  done  by  raising 
support  levels,  for  while  the  soU  bank — by 
reducing  production  and  shortening  sup- 
ply— would  achieve  the  same  goal  over  the 
long  pull,  oiu-  farmers  cannot  wait. 


Bcack  Erosion,  H.  R.  4470  aid  H.  R.  5363 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  FLoamA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  5,  1956 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
listening  attentively  to  the  testimony 
of  all  witnesses  before  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Subcommittees  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  I  am  more  thoroughly 


convinced  than  ever  before  tiiat  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  Federal  participa- 
tion in  beach  erosion  control  projects  is 
essential  if  the  admitted  objective  and 
purpose  of  such  control  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. Previous  acts — as  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  testimony 
before  the  committee — ^provide  no  pro- 
tection for  private  property  and  clearly 
do  not  provide  adequate  protection  for 
public  property,  the  latter  being  a  well- 
accepted  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  witnesses  ap- 
pearing t)efore  the  committee  urgently 
requested  a  favorable  report  on  H.  R. 
4470,  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  Auchincloss.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  provides  in  eflfect  for  Federal 
aid  to  the  present  matching  formula  of 
one-third  Federal  contribution  for  any 
approved  beach  erosion  control  project 
and  that  the  contribution  should  apply 
to  private  as  well  as  public  lands. 

The  Army  engineers  in  their  testi- 
mcmy  indicated  that  it  was  their  belief 
that  any  contribution  should  have  some 
connection,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  protection  of  public  projaerty. 

Prior  to  this  time  I  had  introduced 
H.  R.  5363  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  public  proF>erty  near 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  from 
damage  by  waves  and  currents,"  which 
has  as  its  purpose  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
realistic  and  reasonable  compromise  ap- 
proach, if  such  a  compromise  becomes 
necessary,  to  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  many  areas  of  our 
coimtry  where  beach  erosion,  or  the 
threat  thereof,  exists. 

Under  recent  legislation  concerning 
this  subject  matter  of  beach  erosion, 
including  Public  Law  520.  71st  Congress, 
1930;  PubUc  Law  409,  74th  Congress, 
1935;  Public  Law  166,  79th  Congress. 
1945 ;  and  Public  Law  727.  79th  Congress, 
1946,  the  Federal  Gtovemment  partici- 
pates, upon  a  finding  by  the  Beach  Ero- 
sion Board  of  public  interest  being  in- 
volved, to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  allo- 
cable solely  to  the  protection  of  Federal, 
State,  municipal  and  other  publicly 
owned  property  that  abut  immediately 
upon  the  water.  The  result  of  the  pres- 
ent legislation  is.  therefore,  that  in  many 
instances  the  Federal  participation  is 
inconsequential  and  obviously  does  not 
accomplish  the  purpose  intended  by  Con- 
gress, that  is,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  make  reasonable  contribu- 
tions in  beach -erosion  projects  where 
public  property  is  involved,  in  threatened 
beach  erosion  areas.  For  instance,  to 
take  a  specific  example,  there  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Beach  Erosion  Board,  and 
the  United  States  Army  engineers,  and 
by  the  '  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Pinellas  County,  Fla.,  project,  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $717,350,  of  which 
the  Federal  share  is  $34,300,  and  which  is 
imquestionably  justified  in  that  the  cost 
benefit  ratio  of  the  total  $25  million 
project  is  4.2.  Due  to  the  minimal 
amoimt  of  publicly  owned  property  that 
immediately  fronts  on  the  shore,  it  is  seen 
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that  the  Federal  eentribatlon  is  onlj 
approximately  5  percent. 

To  further  substantiate  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  Question  of  Justification  of 
tills  project,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
existence  of  a  storm  and  erosion  threat, 
the  report  to  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee shows  that  19  storms  struck  the 
general  area  between  1901  and  1960.  in- 
elusive,  resulting  in  an  average  loss  by 
annual  erosion  damage  of  9113,400.  Dur- 
ing the  last  4-year  period  the  area  in- 
▼olved  has  increased  tremendously  In 
value,  in  that  millions  of  dollars  in  im- 
provements have  taken  place. 

Thus,  under  the  present  formula  and 
msMnf  legislation,  and  with  the  Pinellas 
Oounty  project  as  a  spedflc  example,  the 
eentrlbtttlon  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  very  minimal  despite  the  fact  that  sub- 
stemial  mmrtrtpal.  county,  and  8Ute 
property  that  does  not  directly  abut  the 
shore.  Is  eocisuntly  subject  to  the  threat 
of  storm  damage  and  erosion.    This  is 
true  because  the  29-mlle  string  of  islands 
involved  Is  rather  narrow  and  there  Is  a 
road  extending  in  most  Instances  within 
the  erosion  damage  range  of  the  entire 
coastline.    Presently  the  Federal  Oow' 
emment  has  no  authority  to  participate 
through  FMeral  contribution  in  the  pro- 
tection of  any  of  tills  publicly  owned 
property,  simply  because  It  does  not  actu- 
ally abut  on  the  water,  although  It  is 
subject  to  the  storm  and  erosion  damage 
action  of  the  water.    This  is  only  one 
of  the  examples  of  which  many  could  be 
cited,  where  publicly  owned  property  is 
affected  by  erosion  for  which  there  is  no 
protection    whatsoever    under    existing 
legislation,  is  not  being  reasonably  car- 
ried out,  and  the  object  of  my  bill  is  to 
some  degree  to  bring  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation realistically  in  line  with  the 
existing  threat  to  publicly  owned  prop- 
erty.   Without   this   bill   many   needed 
beach  erosion  projects  have  not   been 
undertaken,  partially  due  to  the  unfair 
percentage  of  participation  required  of 
local  interests.    Under  my  bill  it  is  esti- 
mated in  this  instance  that  Federal  par- 
ticipation would  exceed  $100,000.     Under 
the    Auchincloss    bill    the    contribution 
from    Federal    Oovemment    would    be 
$299,118.33. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  bill  is  in  no 
sense  a  windfall  to  the  intervening  prl- 
vate  property  between  the  publicly  owned 
property  and  the  shore,  in  that  the 
formula  for  participation  has  been  re- 
duced to  one-sixth  in  determining  public 
interest  that  there  may  be  a  substantial 
benefit  resulting  to  the  public  property 
as  compared  to  the  benefit  which  might 
conceivably  be  derived  by  private  prop- 
erty. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  lengthy  con- 
ferences with  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  and  a  representative  of  the 
Beach  Erosion  Board,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  is  a  sufOciently  realistic  approach 
to  a  very  serious  national  problem  that 
will  merit  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Congress. 

I  want  to  state  in  conclusion  that  I 
obviously  prefer  and  favor  the  Auchin- 
closs bill  and  submit  this  proposal  only 
in  the  event  that  a  compromise  becomes 
necessary  and  in  the  event  the  subcom- 
mittee should  decide  that  it  is  not  willing 


to  accept  the  fundamental  theory  of  Fed- 
eral participation  for  the  protection  of 
private  and  public  property  combined, 
or.  in  the  alternative,  of  private  property 
only.  I  believe  it  essential  that  some 
clarifying  beach-erosion  control  legis- 
lation be  reported  out  of  this  subcommit- 
tee in  that  experience  has  proven  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  present  formula  for 
Federal  participation,  because  the 
amount  of  money  involved  is  so  nominal 
in  most  insunces.  resulu  in  the  defeat 
rather  than  the  accomplishment  of  the 
admitted  conservation  purpose  let  alone 
the  more  specific  purpose  of  protecting 
public  lands  from  erosion  action.  I  urge 
Immediate  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  subcommittee. 


NatfeMMfes  DfvisiM 
Mario  G. 


Maj. 


CXTENSIOlf  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  MKW  Toax 
IN  THX  HOU8B  OW  BSPRE8KICTATIVB8 

Monday.  March  5.  1956 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day evening,  March  4.  an  outstanding 
citizen  from  Brooklyn  was  paid  homage 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New 
York,  tendered  in  his  honor  by  the  na- 
tionalities division  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  His  name  is  Maj. 
Mario  O.  Remo.  vice  president  of  j.  W 
Mays.  Inc..  in  Brooklyn.  Mays  is  the 
department  store  made  famous  by  Mr. 
Joe  Weinstein,  noted  humanitarian  and 
philanthropist. 

The  dinner  in  honor  of  Major  Remo 
was  tendered  for  his  services  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
appointment  as  finance  chairman  of  the 
nationalities  division.    Actually.  It  tran- 
scended   politics.    It    brought    together 
national  and  International  figures,  gov- 
ernors, mayors.  Members  of  Congress, 
judges,  business  executives,  social  and 
civic  leaders  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  irrespective  of  party  afflliatlon. 
with  one  purpose  in  mind — to  give  due' 
recognition  to  the  foreign-bom  and  the 
descendants    of    all    immigrants    who 
helped  to  make  America  what  it  is  today. 
Major  Remo  came  to  this  country  as 
an  immigrant  from  Italy  when  he  was 
only  8  years  old.    He  received  the  usual 
education  and  later  worked  as  a  news- 
paperman for  about  13  years  on  one  of 
the  leading   newspapers   in  New  York 
Shortly  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Hartmr 
he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army 
as  a  private  and  was  assigned  to  the  Pub- 
lic Relations  Division  of  the  War  De- 
partment.    He    was    serving    with    the 
Army  Intelligence  and  Security  Division 
as  an  agent,  when  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  Special  Assignments  Branch 
in  which  capacity  he  performed  special 
assignments  for  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department. 

In   1943   he  was  sent  to  Europe  for 
about  7  months  of  duty,  and  early  in 
1944  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific 
He  was  stationed  in  Salpan.  where  he 
was  chief  of  intelligence  for  the  55th 


port.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1945.  He  has  since  then  been  as- 
sociated with  Mays'  where  he  carved 
out  a  most  successful  career  as  an  able 
business  executive. 

Among  those  who  paid  personal  trib- 
ute to  Major  Remo  at  the  dinner  were 
Gov.  Averell  Haniman  of  New  York,  Ctov. 
O.  Mennen  Williams  of  Michigan,  the 
Honorable  Carmine  O.  De  Saplo.  Mayor 
Robert  F,  Wagner  of  New  York  City, 
and  Maj  Oen.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  BIddle. 
who  was  chairman  at  the  dinner.  Execu- 
tive cochslrmen  of  the  dinner  commit- 
tee were  the  Honors ble  Angler  B.  Duke. 
Hon.  Sylvester  J.  Oaramella,  and  Mrs! 
Louise  8.  Stewart.  The  Honorable  Mi- 
chel Clepllnski  Is  the  director  of  the  na- 
tionalities division. 

I  should  like  to  quote  a  few  brief  re- 
marks from  some  of  the  addresses,  which 
I  consider  of  general  Interest.  After 
lauding  the  business  capabilities  of  Ma- 
jor Remo.  Governor  Haniman  touched 
on  the  world  situation  and  said: 

On  tiM  economic  sid*.  w*  muat  take  tlie 
iMMt  In  promoting  fr««  world  •oonomle 
growth.  Tbu  requirn  technical  mutmUMcm. 
Aid.  and  long-term  capttAl  «nd  InvwtnMnt 
In  the  underdeveluped  countrlM.  It  calls 
tut  leadership  un  our  part  In  bringing  to- 
gether the  pruducUve  capacity  of  the  Indus- 
trial coun  tries— Western  Europe  and  Japan— 
with  the  resourres  at  the  less  dereloped 
countrlca.  The  present  American  approach 
to  these  problems  Is.  I  regret  to  say.  limited 
a£>d  rigid. 

Governor  Williams  of  Michigan,  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  nationalities  division, 
extolledj^he  virtues  of  Major  Remo  whoni 
he  has  known  for  a  long  time  and  worked 
with  him  closely  in  the  past.  He  then 
made  the  following  ot>servaUons: 

While  we  are  working  for  llberallxatlon 
ct  our  Immigration  law.  let  us  work  also 
lor  s  corollary  goal— a  vast  sxpanslon  of 
our  present  program  of  exchanging  visitors 
w.tb  other  nations.  •  •  • 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  con- 
BtAntly  brlnjflnii  to  America  large  numbers 
of  people  frcm  forel^rn  lands,  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  democracy  Is  like;  and  we  should 
b*  senrllng  forth  from  America  large  num- 
bers of  our  own  people.  parUcularly  young 
people,  to  learn  the  aspirations  and  ways  of 
other  nations,  and  to  carry  th«  gospel  of 
democracy  t  j  those  lands.  •  •  • 

Not  only  would  such  programs  help  to 
counteract  the  lies  of  Soviet  propaganda, 
but  they  would  also  help  to  make  clear  why 
the  American  Nation  can  bear  no  111  will  to 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world,  because  the 
American  people  are  the  people  of  the 
r-hole  world.  America  U  England.  It  Is 
Prance,  it  Is  China.  It  U  Poland,  It  Is  Africa. 
It  u  every  nation  of  the  earth,  because  the 
blood  and  culture  of  aU  races  have  been 
blended  here  Into  a  people  whose  ties  are 
to  the  whole  human  race. 

The  Honorable  Carmine  G.  Dc  Saplo, 
secreUry  of  sUte  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  had  this  to  say  about  Major  Remo: 

He  was  born  In  Italy,  and  was  brought  to 
this  country  as  a  child.  He  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  one  of  our  great  newspapers.  He 
Joined  the  Army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major 
In  the  Intelligence  Service,  and  now  he  U 
executive  vice  president  of  one  of  our  city's 
great  department  stores.  He  has  set  an  ex- 
smple  of  poUUcal  responsibility  which  all  of 
us  might  well  foUow.  for  be  has  accepted  one 
of  the  most  dlfflcult  responsibilities  In  any 
political  organization,  that  of  finance 
director. 
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By  his  tsampls.  Major  Bsoio  renders  not 
only  an  «Ktrafardlnary  aomoe  to  ttoe  Drbo- 
eratlc  Party,  but  also  to  all  of  th«  people  of 
the  United  8Ut«s.  His  Is  m 
Bis  Is  Um  story  at  Ammnem. 

And  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New 
York  said: 

It  to  •  very  special  honor  for  m*.  to  be 
allowed  to  addrcw  t^mlitht  this  most  distin- 
guished gathering  of  men  attd  women  from 
various  parts  of  these  United  Statas.  •  •  • 
The  man  whom  we  honor  tonight,  Maj  Mario 
a.  Remo,  had  a  distinguished  rseord  of  serv- 
tre  to  our  country  In  World  War  II.  He  has 
also  had  a  distinguished  record  of  service  to 
CUT  party,  as  head  of  tite  nationalities  divi- 
sion of  the  Democrstic  National  Committee, 

it  Is  peculiarly  spprotniato  that  a  dinner 
honorlnff  btan  should  t>^  held  In  Mew  York, 
Tlie  nriKinal  melting  p"t  of  the  wt/rld,  and 
still  despite  restrictive  Immigration  laws.  In 
whtrh  we  can  have  r<o  f«1d«,  the  gateway  to 
America  ft^r  countless  men  and  women  seek- 
ing a  better  way  of  life. 

And  to  all  this  I  should  like  to  add: 
Contmue  your  good  work.  Major  Remo. 
We  are  all  very  proud  of  you  and  your 


achievements. 


I 


A<Mrest  ef  the  Hoaorable  Mariea  B. 
Felsoa,  Secretary  of  Heahk,  Edoca- 
liea,  aaJ  Wctfare,  Bdore  die  Cily  CU> 
of  Rockester,  N.  T. 
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Monday.  March  5.  1956 

Mr  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing a  most  timely  and  llltuninating 
speech  by  the  very  able  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Marlon 
B.  Folsom.  Secretary  Folsom  delivered 
this  address  Uut  Saturday  before  the  City 
Club  of  Rochester.  I  trommend  for  your 
attention  the  careful  and  frank  approach 
to  problems  he  outlines  in  his  speech. 

The  words  of  Secr-'tary  Folsom  are 
typical  of  the  man.  His  directness,  clar- 
ity, and  comprehensiveness  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  all  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  him.  H«  emphasizes  that 
his  Department  is  primarily  concerned 
with  atUinlng  a  richer,  fuller  Ufe  for  all 
Americans.  To  achie\e  that  goal,  they 
are  working  to  make  a  life  free  of  disease, 
to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  our  chil- 
dren through  better  education,  and  to 
advance  the  economic  security  of  all 
sesments  of  our  population.  There  Is 
nothing  paternalistic,  dictatorial,  or 
socialistic  about  his  approach  to  prob- 
lems. This  Is  the  proper  American  con- 
cept of  government. 

The  speech  follows: 
Afioana  rr  Marion  B.  PoLaoM .  8BnrrA«T  or 
Health,  Emtcation,  and  Wei^tabx 
Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  excuse  to 
get  out  of  Washington  and  to  come  home. 
Seriously,  It  Is  a  special  pleasure  to  meet 
^th  you  again  and  to  talk  to  so  many  old 
friends. 

The  City  Club  Is  one  of  the  features  that 
nas  made  life  In  this  community  so  attrac- 
tive through  the  yeara.    X  think  that  most 


people  ssak  something  that  the  club  helpB  to 
provkto— new  knowledga  and  understaadtng 
of  Um  world  today.  Certainly  thta  to  a  qnast 
of  prafouud  meenlng  to  each  at  vm  psnooaUy 
and  to  aU  o(  us  as  a  Hattoo. 

The  world  today  to  inflndlbfy  different  from 
the  world  of  almost  SO  years  ago— when  thto 
eluh  was  fanned.  We  osaaot  fall  to  be  Un- 
presMd  by  the  great  ehaage  an  about  oa. 

■srsuss  the  world  to  changing  mors  rapid- 
ly than  ever,  because  the  world  to  more 
eomplex  than  ever,  It  to  axloraatio— tf  we 
•re  to  progrsss — that  we  must  keep  one  eye 
on  today's  oparstton  and  the  other  eye  on 
tomorrow's  problem.  We  must  not  tot  the 
tide  of  changing  conditions  and  new  prob- 
lems sweep  over  end  beyond  ns.  We  mwt 
plan  in  the  present  to  keep  abresst  of  the 
future  and  meet  new  problems  as  they  srtoe. 
In  short,  we  must  make  s  langer  InvMtmenC 
In  those  measures  which  give  us  vtaton  and 
help  us  buUd  for  tomorrow, 

Tbto  to  true  for  the  individual,  for  a  bust- 
neas.  for  a  community.  As  bustnsMmen, 
Buuiy  of  you  wotild  not  hesitate  to  Invest  in 
a  new  plant,  or  in  research,  or  a  new  proeeta. 
tf  the  mvcstment  carried  good  promise  of 
rewards  in  the  future, 

Thto  concept  U  no  less  appllcabto  to  gov- 
ernment. We  mtist  emphasise  the  Invest- 
ment of  time,  energy,  and  fluids  with 
thought  to  the  future.  It  to  wiser  to  spend 
to  aolve  a  problem  than  to  continiie  to  bear 
the  cost  of  the  problem.  It  to  wiser  to  spend 
for  prevenUon  of  »  problem  than  for  cor- 
rection. In  these  ways,  we  buUd  for  the 
future. 

And  this  to  the  approach  we  are  emphasiz- 
ing m  the  new  Federal  Department  of  Health, 
mucatton.  and   Welfare.     We  are  trying  to 

dealgn  programs  that  wlU  be  Investments 

Investments  to  help  make  life  more  free  of 
disease,  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  our 
children  through  better  education,  and  ad- 
vance the  economic  secinity  of  the  American 
people.  These  Investments  have  a  personal 
meaning  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
America.  For  health,  educaUon.  and  welfare 
are  Intimate  factors  In  our  dally  activities 
and  In  the  course  of  our  whole  lives. 

One  or  the  best  examples  of  a  constructive, 
forward-looking;  pre  gram  In  this  Department 
U  In  the  field  of  economic  security,  of  pro- 
tection against  want,  for  the  American  fam- 
ily. Thto  program  to  built  on  a  simple  but 
trm  principle:  to  reliere  poverty  Is  good,  but 
to  prevent  poverty  U  better. 

On  tbU  principle,  during  the  past  20  years, 
we  hare  dereloped  the  Federal  system  of  old- 
age  and  stjrvlTors  Insurance,  one  of  the 
saxjrgeet  bulwarks  today  against  human  dis- 
tress. I  recall,  as  many  of  >'cu  do,  that  many 
people.  Including  many  businessmen,  voiced 
fears  that  the  social-security  system  would 
bog  down  In  staggering  administrative  coets 
and  redtape.  But  today  the  administrative 
costs  are  remarkably  low— less  than  2  percent 
of  the  contributions.  Pears  were  expressed 
that  the  social-security  system  would  damp- 
en Individual  initiative.  Industry,  and  thrift. 
But  t.Jday,  after  20  years  of  social  security! 
IndividuaU  on  the  whole  have  buUt  more 
economic  security  for  themselvea — through 
private  means — than  ever  before. 

I  recaU  the  fear  that  poUtlcal  pressures 
would  increase  social-security  benefits  all  out 
of  line  with  a  sound  program.  But  the  fact 
to  that  when  this  administration  took  office 
we  found  beneflu  were  too  low.  They  had 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  wage  increases  and 
Uving  oosto.  And  so  President  Elsenhower 
recommended,  and  Congress  approved.  In 
1954  a  far-reaching  series  of  improvements. 
Protection  was  made  available  for  an  addl- 
Uonal  10  million  workers,  and  benefits  wen 
increased.  Today  9  out  of  10  American  work- 
ers can  look  forward  to  social-security  bene- 
flU  when  they  retire  in  old  age.  If  death 
should  take  the  family  breadwinner  the 
mothers  and  chUdren  In  0  out  of  10  Ameri- 
can famUtoa  are  protected  with  sunrlvacB' 
benefita. 


Tlito  to  a  eoastmetlve  pitigmm  for  .^ 
It  pnwidss  eronnmie  proteetkm  tm  a 
•fright— a  rlgbt 
botlaas  at 

ysers.  Zf  tt  wees  not  fc 
•f  addittonal  pemna  would  be'foeesd  to  torn 
today  to  the  pnbiic-esrtstanee  prop-ems  to 
meet  their  essential  buaMn  needs, 

Daipits  the  fieat  eontrlhooone  og  oM-age 
sad  survtvofs  insuranes.  and  at  uasaploy- 
ment  insonmec  and  private  weUare.  sad  de- 
spite our  proioiifed  and  vnpeseedemed  pros- 
perity, more  than  s  mlUlon  ^'^'r*i-rtna  an 
today  receiving  puMle  ssslstsnos,  Tbses  are 
the  needy  aged,  ehlldrsn  deprived  of  persmal 
support,  the  needy  blind,  sad  the  toteUy  dls- 
sbled.  Vnder  oar  system  or  fovsmmeat  sad 
the  eooeept  el  Christian  ethles,  tMs  ssslst- 
ance  should  be  provided— sAdentHr,  eoot- 
taMy.  and  with  wana  eonsMemtloti  for  tlie 
ladividoaL 

But  we  have  a  deepsr  duty  fo  those  reeefv. 
Ing  puMle  ssitotsnee  than  the  OMre  payment 
of  funds  to  relieve  dtowv,  Ptor  tboee  who 
can  benefit  we  have  a  duty  to  provide  ssrv- 
lees  that  wW  help  them  buUd  toward  Inde- 
pendence  and  a  fuller  snd  richer  lift  end 
these  are  the  services  on  which  the  ^ifmfntK- 
tratlon  to  now  placing  new  T*"wtf 

We  are  peoposuig  amendments  to  the  wel- 
ff*  laws  which  will  remove  any  doabt  that 
their  purpose  to  to  provide  sarvieaa  dtislt^ned 
to  Increase  self-aupport  and  aelf-care.  We 
•re  prt>poslng  Federal  financial  UTilstancf  to 
help  relieve  a  critical  shortage  of  professional 
personnel  trained  to  deal  effectively  with  tha 
problems  found  among  needy  people.  And 
we  are  proposing  to  support  new  research 
and  demonstration  projects  to  bring  more 
light  to  the  causes  of  dependency  »iik1  to 
show  in  actual  practice  effective  ways  of 
helping  Indlvlduato  overcome  dependency. 

Already  there  are  some  examples  which 
give  promise  of  significant  progress.  In  Salt 
Lake  City  recently,  over  a  6-manth  period, 
half  the  applicants  for  public  aaslstance 
whose  need  was  due  to  a  father's  desertion 
were  handled  by  a  trained  social  worker  who 
stressed  the  services  that  would  help  cure 
the  problem.  The  other  half  were  handled 
routinely — their  need  was  estabUahed  and 
payments  were  made,  but  no  special  help 
was  given  In  eliminating  the  cause  of  need. 
At  the  end  of  S  months,  assistance  payments 
to  the  famlUes  who  had  received  profea- 
sional  self-help  services  was  41  percent  less 
than  assistance  payments  to  the  other  fam- 
Ules. 

In  New  York  City,  over  a  period  o*  S  years, 
a  skilled  welfare  staff  focused  on  a  direct 
effort  to  return  persons  to  self-support.  Of 
a  total  of  2,700  cases,  involving  persons  who 
had  been  tmemployed  from  1  to  10  years. 
6ie  were  restored  to  Independence  as  a  result 
of  services  provided  by  social  worken.  The 
savings  In  the  actual  cost  of  aastotance  haa 
been  9616j000  per  year.  But  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  saving  of  tax  dollars  to  the 
promise  of  a  richer  life  for  human  beings. 
Another  example  of  a  Government  invest- 
ment that  brings  rich  humanitarian  »rt^  eco- 
nomic rewards  for  the  future  is  vocational 
rehabiUtation.  This  Federal-State  partner- 
ship program  helps  provide  the  treatment 
and  training  that  enables  dlsalded  persons  to 
make  their  way  In  life  throtigh  their  own 
efforts.  It  means  pride  renewed,  hope  Jus- 
tiffed,  and  the  NaUon  strengthened  In  Its 
human  resources. 

In  New  York  State  alone.  8.S00  disabled 
persons  were  returned  to  employment  and 
a  self-sustaining  life  through  vocational  re- 
habiUtation last  year.  These  people  were 
earning  less  than  one  and  a  half  mllUon 
dollars  a  year  when  they  started  on  the  road 
to  self-support.  The  first  year  after  their 
rehabilitation,  their  earnings  were  estimsted 
at  more  than  $8  million — almost  a  «<«Told 
increase. 

In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  more  than  11.000 
of  those  rehabilitated  last  year  had  been  re- 
ceiving publlc-asstotance  payments.    It  cost 
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•bout  $8  minion  to  rehabilitate  tbis  group — 
but  In  Just  1  year  It  would  have  cost  almost 
910  million  to  maintain  them  on  relief.  Re- 
lief oocta  fenerally  were  stopped  and  earn- 
ings and  tax  payments  were  started,  but  th« 
richest  reward  from  this  program  Is  the  con- 
▼ersloo  of  misery  and  despair  Into  hope,  dig- 
nity, and  a  productive  life. 

DesplU  so  many  obvious  advantages  in 
this  program,  when  thU  administration 
came  Into  office  we  foimd  It  had  been  lagging. 
And  so  new  legislation  was  proposed  and 
adopted  to  provide  for  an  expansion  and  Im- 
provement over  many  years  ahead.  Today, 
the  downtrend  In  the  number  of  handicapped 
ptfsona  restored  to  useful  life  has  been  re- 
versed. The  number  of  persons  rehabilitated 
Is  now  expected  to  Increase  from  56.000  in 
1964  to  about  80,000  next  year. 

Dally  reminders  of  the  remarkable  process 
of  change  are  the  foods  we  eat  and  the  med- 
icine we  take.  In  1939  the  average  grocery 
■uper  market  carried  about  1.000  Items  In 
•tock.  Today  the  same  store  would  carry 
more  than  6,000  items.  In  the  drug  field. 
over  half  the  medicine  iised  today  by  phy- 
sicians and  hospitals  were  unknown  15  years 
ago. 

The  tremendous  Increase  in  the  volume, 
rarlety,  and  complexity  of  processed  foods 
and  In  the  number  of  new  drugs  and  anti- 
biotic medicines  has  meant  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  In  the  workload  of  the  De- 
partment's Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
More  than  $eo  billion  of  these  products  are 
moving  In  Interstate  commerce  each  year, 
through  some  96.000  factories  and  warehouses 
which  are  subject  to  Inspection  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Despite  the  great  growth  In  the  Industries 
regulated  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  despite  the  great  Importance  of 
these  products  to  our  health,  the  budget 
»nd  staff  of  this  xinlt  of  the  Department 
»ere.  until  recently,  virtually  the  same  as  in 
1940.  Last  year  an  increase  in  funds  was 
^oted  by  Congress.  This  year  the  President 
aas  asked  for  an  Increase  of  17  percent 
»a  a  major  step  toward  the  goal  of  pro- 
riding  the  Inspectors  and  scientific  staff 
leeded  to  protect  the  American  consumer  in 
;hese  modern  times. 

Notable  as  the  aoth  century  has  been  for 
:  ts  remarkable  scientific  achievements,  per- 
]  laps  none  will  ultimately  outrank  in  benefits 
io  mankind  the  dramatic  strides  of  medical 
I  clence.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
lor  Instance.  21  years  have  been  added  to 
.^merlcan  life  expectancy. 

The  decline  In  our  death  rates  has  been 
I  rought  about,  in  part,  by  progress  in  medi- 
cal research.  The  recently  developed  sulfa 
<rugs  and  antibiotics  have  helped  conquer 
cr  greatly  subdue  a  number  of  serious  dls- 
csscs.  Influenza  deaths  alone,  for  example, 
c^eclined  90  percent  In  the  past  10  years. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  Amerl- 
ctns  have  been  carrying  on  the  most  In- 
t  »nslve  and  widespread  research  attack  on 
human  disease  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
ti  a  cooperative  effort,  involving  a  close 
putnershlp  between  the  Federal  Oovern- 
nient.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  medical, 
research  and  related  professions,  the  unl- 
vtrsitles  and  medical  schools,  and  numerous 
n  itlonal  citizens"  organizations,  on  the  other 
blind. 

Despite  this  ever-Increasing  assault  on  dls- 
eAse.  the  problems  still  confronting  medical 
n  search  are  many  and  complex.  Medical 
s<  lence  Is  still  seeking  answers  to  the  myster- 
of  such  disease  as  cancer,  heart  disease, 
n^ental  lllneas,  and.  for  that  matter,  the  com- 
cold. 

In  his  request  to  Congress  for  approprla- 
tlpna  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Presl- 
baa  urged  a  major  Increase  In  Federal 
fUnds  for  medical  research.  He  has  re- 
quested an  increase  of  »37.6  million — or  28 
pi  rcent — In  th«  funds  provided  to  the  Na- 
*lj>nal  Institutes  of  Health,  the  research  arm 

the  Public  Health  Service.    The  great  bulk 
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of  this  Increase  would  be  distributed  In 
grants  for  research  by  medical  schools,  hoe- 
pitals.  health  agencies,  and  scientists 
tnroughout  the  country.  The  number  of 
research  projects  would  be  Increased  from 
3,400  to  an  estimated  6.000.  The  number 
ot  research  fellowships  to  help  train  prom- 
ising young  BCtentisU  would  be  Increased 
from  about  900  this  fiscal  year  to  an  esti- 
mated  1.800  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

As  the  Nation  continues  to  expand  and  im- 
prove medical  research.  It  Is  essential,  of 
coxtfse.  to  provide  the  laboratories  and  the 
scientists  to  do  the  Job.  And  yet  there  la 
already  a  serious  shortage  today  of  medi- 
cal research  and  teaching  facilities.  And  so 
the  President  has  proposed  to  Congress  a 
6-year  program  of  Federal  assistance  on  a 
matching  basis  for  the  construction  of  these 
facilities  for  medical  schools  and  other  In- 
stitutions. There  would  be  no  interference 
in  operation  of  these  institutions.  This  pro- 
gram simply  would  provide  more  research 
laboratories — critically  needed — and  It  would 
help  provide  more  medical  scientists  and 
doctors. 

And  so  In  these  health  procrrams — as  In 
welfare — we  are  proposing  Federal  actions 
which  reflect  rapidly  changing  needs  and 
conditions — programs  which  emphasize 
benefits  for  the  futiu«. 

In  the  field  of  education,  too.  the  process 
of  change  is  at  work  in  ever  increasing 
breadth  and  scope.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
today  that  a  little  over  four  score  years 
only  about  half  the  Nation's  children  at- 
tended school — and  those  who  did  so  aver- 
aged less  than  4  months  of  schooling  each 
year.  Within  the  past  40  years,  the  pro- 
portion of  children  who  graduate  from  high 
school  has  Increased  more  than  five  times; 
and  the  proportion  who  finish  college  has 
Increased  3 'a  times.  And  of  course  the 
changes  in  curriculum,  and  in  our  school 
buildings,  and  in  many  other  aj-pecu  of 
education  have  been  equally  remarkable. 

In  the  light  of  such  changes  In  education, 
and  in  view  of  the  fundamental  Importance 
of  education  in  our  free  society.  It  is  shock- 
ing to  realize  how  little  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  Investing  in  education  re- 
search. For  research  in  education — Just  as 
research  in  medicine,  agriculture.  Industry 
and  many  other  fields — holds  bright  prnmlne 
for  helping  to  solve  difficult  and  persistent 
problems.  One  out  of  every  four  Amer- 
icans is  a  student  In  school  or  college.  We 
h<»ve  Invested  approximately  $30  billion  In 
the  physical  plant  for  their  education.  We 
spend  tl4  billion  a  year  to  operate  our  edu- 
cational system,  from  kindergarten  to  col- 
lege. And  yet  the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
vesUng  annually  less  than  half  of  •!  million 
In  research  in  education,  to  find  ways  of 
Improving  education  so  that  more  children 
can  get  a  better  start  In  life. 

And    so    this    year    the    administration    Is 

Clng  Congress  for  a  major  Increase  in  funds 
operating  the  Office  of  Education — from 
$3  million  this  year  to  almost  M  million 
next  year.  While  also  Increasing  other  serv- 
ices, this  would  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  educaUonal  research  for  the  first 
time  In  history. 

One  of  the  problems  we  hope  to  study, 
for  example,  is  a  tragic  waste  of  the  Na- 
tion's young  talent.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  each  year  about  60.000  students  of  high 
ability  drop  out  of  high  school  before  grad- 
uation. And  of  those  who  do  graduate,  half 
of  the  students  In  the  upper  fourth  of  their 
class  do  not  go  on  to  college.  And  so  we 
have  proposed,  as  one  of  the  essential  areas 
for  educational  research,  the  problem  of  re- 
taining students  in  school  until  they  have 
achieved  their  highest  potential.  We  want 
to  study  how  our  schools,  having  a  direct 
dally  contact  with  every  child,  can  render 
greater  service  In  detecting  and  preventing 
Juvenile  delinquency.  We  hope  to  explore 
how  best  to  meet  educational  needs  of  fam- 
ilies which  remain  in  low-income  status  de- 


spite the  unprecedented  national  prosperity. 
We  propose  an  inventory  of  existing  coUega 
facllitlea  and  of  anticipated  needs  over  the 
next  15  years,  as  the  surge  of  pupils  now 
moving  through  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  advances  into  higher  education. 
Through  these  and  other  projects  for  edu- 
cational research,  we  may  Invest  In  a  brighter 
future  for  education  and  for  the  Nation. 

Our  examination  of  educational  needs 
should  Include,  of  course,  education  beyond 
the  high-school  level.  Although  our  popu- 
lation has  doubled  since  1900,  the  number 
of  men  and  women  In  the  major  professional 
fields  has  quadrupled.  Tet  we  need  many 
more  In  some  fields.  Colleges  shortly  will 
be  called  upon  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
creasingly larger  student  bodies.  Within  10 
years  we  shall  have  at  least  3  studenU  In 
our  colleges  and  universities  for  every  2 
who  are  there  today. 

Higher  education  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  States,  localities,  and  private  group*  and 
institutions,  but  comprehensive  planning 
on  a  Nationwide  basis  U  needed.  To  en- 
courage a  broad  scale  attack  on  the  problems 
of  education  beyond  high  school,  the  Presi- 
dent will  shortly  appoint  a  group  of  out- 
standing educators  and  citizens  to  develop 
proposals  In  thU  field. 

In  looking  to  the  future  In  education,  our 
vUion  would  be  limited  unleas  we  also  con- 
sidered the   physical   facilities  In   whch  our 
children  pursue  learning.    For  It  is  undeni- 
able that  the  Nation  faces  a  serious  shortage 
of  classrooma  In  many  communities,  and  It  is 
undeniable   that   this  shortage   bears  grave 
protenu  for  our  children  and  for  the  coun- 
try U  It  is  allowed  to  continue  Indefinitely. 
In  a  world  of  Increasing  complexity  and 
change,  our  children  face  a  larger   learning 
a.st>lgnment  than  ever  before  to  prepare  for 
their  future  responsibilities  as  citizens  and  to 
enlarge  their  opportunities  In  life.     But  to- 
day, our  schools  are  overflowing  with  2  '<»  mil- 
lion children  beyond  the  normal  capacity  of 
classroom  space.    In  many  communities,  thla 
means  overcrowding,  half-day  or  doubled-up 
school  sessions,  and  the  pressing  Into  service 
of    makeshift    buildings   never   designed    for 
schools.     And  in  other  schools  where  mere 
classroom  space  U  sufficient,  the  buildings  are 
too  old,  obsolete,  shabby,  or  unsafe^     They 
need  to  be  replaced  U  our  children  are  to 
receive  the  opportunities  they  deserve.     In 
addition  to  this  accumulation  of  classroom 
needs  from  past  years,  today  we  are  In  the 
midst  of  the  most  rapid,  continuing  enroll- 
ment Increase  In  hUiory      Every  6  minute*, 
day  and  night,  a  new  classroom  of  childrea 
reaches  school  age. 

Certainly  the  primary  responsibility  for 
providing  school  classrooms  resU  with  th* 
States  and  communities,  and  they  have  aU 
ready  Increased  their  school  construction  ef- 
forts In  heartening  fashion.  Six  years  ago 
they  spent  about  91  billion  to  build  36  000 
new  classrooms.  ThU  year  they  are  spending 
about  $2',  billion  to  build  about  67,000 
cla.^sroo^u. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  even  If  thU  com- 
mendable rate  of  Increase  Is  continued,  many 
children  will  isck  needed  classrooms  for  many 
years  to  come.  Many  communities  simply  do 
not  have  the  available  resources  to  cope  at 
the  same  time  with  .  vast  backlog  of  need 
and  with  major  increase*  In  enrollment  each 
year.  And  this  U  a  concern  not  only  to  thesa 
communities,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
For  our  national  security,  our  expanding 
economy,  our  progress  In  self-government, 
our  freedom  Itself,  all  demand  educated  and 
akllled  citizens.  A  weakness  In  education 
anywhere  In  the  country  u.  therefore,  a  weak- 
ness to  that  extent  In  our  combined  naUonal 
strength. 

And  so  this  admlnUtratlon  la  tirglng  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  help  the  needy  communi- 
ties provide  adequate  classrooms  for  our 
children.  We  have  designed  thU  program  to 
distribute  Federal  aid  where  the  needs  are 
great;  to  encourage  a  continued  Increase  In 
the  essential  efforts  of  States  and  commu- 
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nltles;  and  to  aeoM  any  Pederal  taterfereno* 
whatsoever  with  State  and  local  control  of 
education. 

We  are  eamestty  aeeldng  the  early  enact- 
ment of  this  program  at  this  aeasion  of  Con- 
gress. To  this  end  we  have  the  full  support 
snd  sponsorship  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  acting  to  help  build  mora 
schools— and  acting  now — we  keep  faith  with 
our  children  and  with  the  Xuture  of  our 
Republic. 


These  are  same  at  the  major  actlvlUes  In 
health,  in  education,  and  in  welfare  in  which 
your  Federal  government  has  some  responsi- 
bilities. These  are  the  directions  In  which 
the  national  administration  la  pointing  these 
acUvlUes. 

Our  health,  our  education,  and  our  eco- 
nomic welfare  cannot  be  static  elemento  of 
our  national  life.  They  are,  in  fact,  always 
on  the  move — in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
Obviously,  the  direction  must  be  forward. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  March  6,  1930 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D..  ollered  the  folio  wins 
prayer: 

AlmJehty  God.  our  Father,  before  ever 
our  yearning  needs  have  broken  into 
speech  Thou  hearest  even  the  secret  sigh 
of  our  fainting  spirits.  We  aclcnowledge 
that  e\ery  virtue  we  possess,  every  moral 
victory  we  win.  every  thought  of  holi- 
ness which  shames  our  uncleanness.  is 
Thine  alone.  Forgive  us  that  we  have 
soueht  with  material  things  to  build  the 
habitation  of  our  souls  on  foundations 
which  in  these  testing  days  the  whelm- 
ing floods  have  revealed  as  but  sinking 
sand.  Now  rich  in  things  and  poor  in 
soul  we  stand  in  our  inadequacy  unable 
to  cope  with  volcanic  forces  that  chal- 
lenge all  that  men  have  counted  fixed 
and  final.  We  humbly  pray  that  through 
the  sincere  expies.sion  of  diflering  ap- 
praisals the  final  wisdom  that  charts 
tlie  Nation's  course  in  these  perilous 
days  may  be  higher  than  our  own — so 
that  Thy  kingdom  may  come  and  Thy 
will  be  done  in  all  the  earth.  We  ask 
It  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  ELLEnont,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
March  5,  1956.  was  dii^penscd  with. 


MESSAC3ES  PROM   THE   PRESmENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  commurUcated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  bis  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  its  reading 
clerk,  aiuiounced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (S.  1529)  to  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
National  Memorial  Park,  in  the  SUte 
of  North  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R.  3423.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Sandpoint.  Idaho; 

H.  R  5310.  An  act  to  quiet  tlUe  and  posses- 
•lon  with  respect  to  certain  real  property  in 
the  city  of  Pensacola.  Fla.; 

H.  R.6268.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  oon- 
•tructlon  of  drainage  works  and  other  minor 


Items    on     Federal    reclamation    and    like 
projects; 

H.  R.  6374.  An  act  to  repeal  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  Gallup-Durango  Highway  and 
the  Gallup-Window  Rock  Highway  at  the 
Navaho  Indian  Reservation; 

H.  R.  6623.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  1.  1952,  so  as  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  Interstate  compacts  relating  to 
mutual  military  aid  in  an  emergency; 

H.  R.  7062.  An  act  providing  for  payment 
to  the  State  of  Washington  by  the  United 
States  for  the  cost  of  replacing  and  relocat- 
ing a  portion  of  secondary  highway  of  such 
Stata  which  was  condemned  and  taken  by 
the  ITnited  States: 

H.  R.  7763.  An  act  to  amend  the  Japanese- 
American  Evacuation  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  to  expedite  the  final  determination 
of  the  claims,  and  for  other  ptuposes; 

H.  R  8226.  An  act  to  amend  section  1  of 
thk  act  of  March  4.  1915.  as  amended  (48 
U.  &  C.  sec.  S5S): 

H.R.  8728.  An  act  to  authorize  the  burial 
In  national  cemeteries  of  the  remains  of  cer- 
tain commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service; 

H.  R.  9257.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  who  assist  in  the  at- 
tempted escape  of  persons  in  Federal  custody; 

H.  R.  9720.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departmenta  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957,  and 
for  other  purp>oEes; 

H.  J.  Res.  443.  Joint  resolution  to  increase 
the  appropriation  authorlratlon  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission:  and 

H.  J.  Res.  444.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2884) 
to  amend  the  wheat  marketing  quota 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  R.  2428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Sand  point.  Idaho; 

H.  R.  6623.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  1.  1952,  eo  as  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  Interstate  compacts  relating  to 
mutual  mUltary  aid  In  an  emergency; 

H.  R.  7063.  An  act  providing  for  payment 
to  the  State  of  Washington  by  the  United 
States  for  the  cost  of  replacing  and  relocat- 
ing a  portion  of  secondary  highway  of  such 
State  which  was  ooodemned  aiKl  taken  by 
the  United  States; 

H.  B.  7763.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Japanese- 
American  Xracuation  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 


For  if  we  faO  to  mow  ahead,  axxr  proble . 

only  multiply;  one  unanswered  problem  be- 
geta  many  others.  And  so  there  is  great 
prudence  in  a  sufficient  investment  t>'»t 
looks  to  the  future. 

In  the  cotuve  we  have  set  in  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare,  we  are  Investing  In  our 
most  priceless  asset — the  individual  human 
being,  for  whom  life  is  enlarged  and  through 
whom  otu*  society  Is  enriched. 


amended,  to  expedite  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  claims,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  9257.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  eo  as  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  who  assist  In  the  at- 
tempted escape  of  persons  in  Federal  custody; 

H.  J.  Res.  443.  Joint  resolution  to  increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Celebration 
Conunisslon;    and 

H.  J.  Res.  444.  Joint  resolution  to  atithor- 
Ize  and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  In  connection  with  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  6310.  An  act  to  quiet  title  and  ixm- 
sesslon  with  respect  to  certain  real  proi>erty 
In  the  city  of  Pensacola.  Fla.; 

H.  R.  6374.  An  act  to  repeal  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  Oallup-Durango  Highway  and 
the  Gallup-Window  Rock  Highway  at  the 
Navaho  Indian  Reservation; 

H.  R.  8226.  An  act  to  amend  section  1  of 
the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  as  amended  (48 
U.  S.  C.sec.  353);  and 

H.  R.  8728.  An  act  to  authorise  the  burial 
in  national  cemeteries  of  the  remains  of  cer- 
tain commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

H.  R.  9720.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departmenta  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropria  lions. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Ellekder,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  £:llender,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Pennanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
morning  hour  statements  made  by  Sen- 
ators be  limited  to  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


II 


•    } 


I 
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EXJBCUVIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations'  this  dajr  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


J956 


I       EXECUnVE  RETORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Herbert  V.  Prochnow.  of  IlUnoU.  to  be 
United  States  alternate  governor  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment for  the  term  of  5  years. 

By  Mr.  GEORGB.  from  the  CkimmlttM  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  C.  HIU,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte,  vice  Thruston  B. 
Morton,  resigned: 

Fletcher  Warren,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Turkey;  and 

James  Clement  Dunn,  of  New  York,  and 
sundry  other  persons,  for  appointment  and 
promotion  In  the  foreign  and  diplomatic 
service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  cleric  will  proceed  to  state  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resimied  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  EI  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorxim. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  PASSED  OVER 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
of  William  E.  Dowling  and  James  Weldon 
Jones,  to  be  members  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
passed  over. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the   foUowing   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
EzTXNsioif   OF  Dkvtnsb  PBODccnoH   Act  or 
1050.  AM  Amkndkd 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Offloe  of  De- 
fense Mobilization.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Washington.  D.  C,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

RXPOXT     OF     DXSTXICT     OF     COLOMBIA     AulOaT 
BOAXO 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1955  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia. 
Abmissiom  Into  thx  Unitxd  ^tatxs  of  Cxx- 

TAIN     DlSPUACID     PXXSONS WmUMUWAt.     OF 

Names 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  De- 
partment of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  names 
of  cerUin  aliens  from  llsU  heretofore  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  section  « 
Of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Richard  H.  Levet.  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Justin  C.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  district  judge  for  the  west- 
em  district  of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uxianimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  nomina- 
Jons  confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
jut  objecUon,  the  President  will  be  im- 
nediately  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
lousiness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
t  lere  objection? 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,   and  referred   as 
Indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore- 
Resolutions  of   the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ma-^sachusetU- 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Resolutions  memorializing  Congress  to  Im- 
plement the  tripartite  declaration  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  France 
guaranteeing  the  borders  of  Israel 
"Whereas    the    General    Assembly    of    the 
United  Nations  resolved  upon  the  creation  of 
toi^"^        ^^^'*  *°  Palestine,  on  November  29 

•Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
IfllV'  f?  "',  *™™*<l'ate  recognition  of  the 
State  of  Israel  on  May  14,  1948.  was  the  first 
sovereign  government  so  to  do;  and 

^.'T.^"I"  *^*  •*""**■  °'  '^  Arab  States 
directly  flouting  the  said  United  Nations  Rm-' 
olutlon.  invaded  the  borders  of  the  State  of 
Israel  on  May  14.  1948;  and 

"Whereas  the  SUte  of  Israel,  by  force  of 
her  own  arms  and  In  conformity  with  the 
aforesaid  resolution,  expelled   the  Invading 
aggressor  Arab  States  and  secured  her  sov- 
erelgnty  within  the  present  borders    and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  Egypt,  by  ac- 
cepting arms  from  Communist  countries.  hL 


provided  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  means 
for  injecting  Conomuuist  inilueuce  into  the 
Middle  Bast;  and 

-  Whereas  the  acceptance  of  nld  arm*  bv 
Egypt  creates  an  imbalance  of  power,  threat- 
ening the  peace  of  the  Middle  East,  and 
thereby  the  precipltaUon  of  global  conflict; 
and 

"Whereas  the  SUte  of  Israel  has  requested 
from  the  Department  of  SUU  of  the  United 
SUtes  the  permL<t8lon  to  purchase  specified 
arms  to  meet  thU  threat,  and  thl«  request 
remains  pending:  Therefore  be  it 

•Rfsolvfd.  That  the  House  of  ReprcMnta- 
tlves  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
calls  upon  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  and  to 
urge  upon  the  Department  of  SUU: 

"1.  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  make  available  to  the  StaU  of  Israel 
for  purchase,  such  arms  as  she  requires  to 
guarantee  her  security,  and  to  be  an  effective 
bulwark  against  Communist  Inroads  In  the 
Middle  East;  and 

"2.  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ncgotlaU  a  mutual -security  pact 
with  the  SUte  of  Israel,  to  the  end  that 
peace  be  secured  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
existence  of  Israel,  as  a  bastion  of  democracy 
be  assured;  and  be  it  further 

"Kesolvfd.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Secretary  of  SUU  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  thu  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Chicago.  Ill .  relating  to  the  esUbllshment  of 
»  congressional  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive Procedure;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment   Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Abraham  Un- 
coln  National  Republican  Club.  Chicago  III 
favoring  action  by  the  Senau  to  rescind 
Its  resolution  of  censure  of  Senator  Mc- 
Cartht;  to  the  Conrnilttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina- 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 
•Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  bill  introduced  therein 
authorizing  a  flood -insurance  program 
"Whereas  It  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  author- 
ize a  flood-Insurance  program  to  help  cover 
losses   from   hurricanes   and   other   storms: 
and 

"Whereas  certain  areas  of  South  Carolina 
have  suffered  severely  from  floods,  storms, 
and  hurricanes  within  the  past  few  years 
Imposing  tremendous  hardships  upon  the 
citizens  of  our  State;  and 

"Whereas  It  appears  that  the  bill  Intro- 
duced Into  Congress  provides  a  method  of 
alleviating  the  tremendous  losses  from  such 
floods,  hurricanes,  and  other  natural  dis- 
asters; and 

"Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  desires  to  express  to 
the  Congress  of  the  UnlUd  SUtes  lU  strong 
reeling  for  the  urgency  for  such  remedial 
legislation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

■Re3olved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  Congress  Is 
memorialized  to  enact  with  all  considered 
haste  a  bill  authorizing  a  flood-lnsurance 
program  to  help  cover  losses  from  hurri- 
canes and  other  storms;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
oe  furnUhed  to  each  of  the  United  States 
Senators  from  South  CaroUna  and  to  each 
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Member  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
from  South  Carolina  and  to  the  clerks  of 
the  United  SUtes  SenaU  and  Uovise  of 
RepresenUUves." 
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ALASKA  STATEHOOI>— LETTER  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  William  A.  Egan.  pre.^ident  of  the 
Ala.'^ka  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
a  resolution  relative  to  statehood,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

I  had  intended  to  ask  that  the  pro- 
po.sed  constitution  be  printed  also,  but 
I  And  it  was  In.'-erted  In  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  on  Ptbruary  14.  and  ap- 
pears at  page  2247  of  the  Rkcord  of  that 
date;  but  I  ask  that  the  names  of  tho.'^e 
who  signed  the  proposed  constitution  be 
printed  in  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  re.solution,  together  with  the  signa- 
tures of  the  delegates  who  signed  the 
proposed  constitution,  were  ordered  to 
,   be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

AI.ASX4    CONSTTTUTIONAI, 
CONVKNTION.    UnIVZRSITT    OF 

AuisKA.   1955  66. 
February  24,  1958. 
Hon    Wiu.iAM  F.  Kmowi.ano. 
Untied  States   Senate, 

Wa^hingion.  D.  C. 
DxAX  Sknatos  Kmowlano:  The  Alaska  Con- 
stitutional Convention  recently  completed 
framing  a  document  which  has  been  ac- 
claimed by  political  science  researchers  as 
one  of  the  finest  constitutions  ever  written. 
This  document  claims  an  ImporUnt  niche  In 
American  history  because  very  probably  It  is 
the  last  constitution  that  will  be  written 
under  the  American  flag.  Forty-eight  SUUs 
and  Hawaii  have  completed  their  constitu- 
tions, and  Alaska  Is  the  lait  candldaU  for 
statehood. 

The  55  delegates  who  drew  up  this  con- 
stitution feel  that  It  U  an  exceUent  founda- 
/         tlon  for  the  future  SUte  of  Alaska. 

Believing  that  you  might  be  InUrested  In 
this  document,  we  are  enclosing  a  special 
section  of  the  Fairbanks  Dally  News-Miner 
which  contains  the  full  text  of  the  constitu- 
tion together  with  Information  concerning 
the  manner  In  which  It  was  written. 

We  send  you  this  special  section  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride,  and   we  earnestly   hope 
that  you  will  And  time  to  evaluate  what  we 
believe  Is  an  ouUUndlng  constitution. 
Sincerely. 

Wm.  a.  Ec«if. 
President  of  the  Convention. 
Vauwz.  Alaska. 

RiaonrnoM  on  Iumediate  Statehood 

Whereas  the  preparation  of  a  constitution 
Is  one  of  the  tests  of  the  capacity  of  a  people 
to  govern  themselves:  and 

Whereas  the  delegates  to  the  Alaska  Con- 
stitutional Convention  flrmly  believe  that 
the  constitution  agreed  upon  provides  a 
sound  basis  for  State  government;  and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  the  BtaU  of  Alaska  by  the  people  will 
demonstrate  undeniably  b<5th  the  desire  of 
Alaskans  for  statehood  and  the  assurance 
that  a  government  so  established  will  em- 
body the  Ideals  upon  which  our  Nation  Is 
founded:  and 

Whereas  the  basic  principle  of  the  Ameri- 
can democracy,  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed,  has  too  long  been  denied  the 
people  of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  colonial  rule 
over  a  people  who  are  wholly  capable  of 
governing  themaelvee  U  unjust  and  intoler- 
able; and 


Whereas  at  a  time  when  colonial  peoples 
throughout  the  world  are  striving  to  atUln 
full  self-government  and  are  atUlnlng  It 
with  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the 
UnlUd  SUtes.  It  Is  Indefensible  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  Alaska  are  denied  the  rlghU 
of  American  citizens  elsewhere:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Alaska  Constitutional 
Convention,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
SUUs  and  the  Congress  are  requested  to 
review  of  constitution  of  the  sUte  of  Alaska 
to  the  end  that,  as  soon  as  posisible  afUr  this 
constitution  Is  ratified  by  the  people  of 
Alaska,  adequau  enabling  legislation  wUl  be 
enacted  for  the  admlesion  of  Alaska  as  a 
State  of  the  Union;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  all  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Done  at  College.  Alaska,  this  5th  day  of 
February  1956  by  direction  of  the  convention. 
Woxjam  a.  Ecan. 

President. 

The  names  of  the  dele^tea  signing  the 
proposed  constitution  are  as  follows: 

Wm.  A.  Egan.  president  of  the  convention; 
Thomas  B.  Stewart,  secretary  of  the  con- 
vention; R.  Rolland  Armstrong.  Dorothy  J. 
Awes.  Prank  Barr.  John  C.  Boswell.  Seaborn 
J.  Buckalew.  Jr..  John  B.  Coghlll.  E.  B. 
Collins.  George  D.  Cooper.  John  M.  Cross. 
Edward  V.  Davis.  James  P.  Doogan.  Truman 
C.  Emberg.  Helen  Fischer.  Victor  Fischer. 
Douglas  Gray.  Thomas  C.  Harris,  John  S. 
Hellenthal.  Mildred  R.  Hermann,  Herb  Hll- 
scher.  Jack  Hinckel.  James  J.  Hurley.  Mau- 
rice T.  Johnson.  Yule  P.  Kllcher.  Leonard  H. 
King.  William  W.  Knight.  W.  W.  Laws,  Eldor 
R.  Lee.  Maynard  D.  Londborg.  SUve  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  George  W.  McLaughlin,  Robert  J. 
McNealy.  John  A.  McNees,  M.  R.  Marston. 
Irwin  L.  Metcalfe,  Leslie  Nerland.  James 
Nolan.  Katherine  D.  Nordale.  Frank  Pera- 
Uovlch.  Chris  Poulsen.  Peter  L.  Reader. 
Burke  Riley.  Ralph  J.  RlverS.  Victor  C.  Rivers! 
John  H.  Roeswog.  W.  O.  Smith.  B.  D.  Stewart, 
George  Sundborg,  Dora  M.  Sweeney.  Warren 
A.  Taylor.  H.  R.  Vanderleest.  M.  J.  Walsh 
Barrle  M.  White.  Ada  B.  Wien. 


Lifelong  Republicans  say.  "Here  la  an  ele- 
phant starting  to  bray,  awaiting  the  day  to 
have  my  say — with  an  X." 

It's  about   time  someone  wakes  up  and 
takes  a  sUnd. 
A  llXeUme  Republican,  bom  June  18,  1896, 
Tours  truly. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  (Akw)  Dawalt. 


THE   REPUBLICAN   PARTY— LETTER 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Mrs.  O.  E. 
Dawalt,  of  Carrlngton,  N.  Dak.,  relating 
to  the  Republican  Party. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cakkincton,  N.  Dak.. 

February  6.  1958. 
Senator  Lances: 

What  will  become  of  the  Republican  Party? 

The  common  Ulk  among  farmers  is.  "Vote 
for  as  many  Democrats  as  possible." 

Sure,  we  all  dislike  Benson  for  his  childish 
remarks,  and  Harper's  article  also,  because  he 
always  belittles  those  he  represents,  while 
approving  proflu  for  packers  and  manufac- 
turers of  farm  supplies,  with  no  considera- 
tion for  the  farmers'  dilemma. 

They  well  know  that  the  President  Is  the 
boss,  Benson  the  hired  man,  and  the  Presi- 
dent need  not  approve  his  wrongdoing.  Nor 
do  the  farmers  appreciate  our  represenUtlves 
approving  and  upholding  the  President,  even 
though  they  do  criticize  Benson.  The  Presi- 
dent may  have  been  a  wonderful  Army  man. 
but  failed  miserably  to  fulflU  his  campaign 
promises  to  the  farmers. 

Our  lawmakers  and  law  enforcers,  the  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators,  why  have  they  not 
curbed  Benson  with  new  legislation.  If  all 
else  has  failed?  Where  there  Is  a  will  there 
Is  a  way. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  GRANT  COUNTY 
(N.  DAK.)  FARMERS  UNION 
Mr,  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Grant  Coimty,  N.  Dak..  Farmers  Union, 
relating  to  wheat  acreage  allotments, 
and  so  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Grant  County 
Farmers  Union.  In  convention  assembled  In 
Elgin  this  22d  day  of  October  1956,  are  deeply 
concerned  with  present  farming  conditions 
which  are  causing  many  family-type  farms 
to  sell  their  holding  to  larger  farmers;  and 
realize  that  with  fewer  farms,  local  business- 
men and  local  Institutions,  the  schools  and 
churches,  will  suffer  hardship:  Be  it 
Resolved  : 

1.  That  no  farm  with  a  historic  seeded 
wheat  acreage  of  100  acres  or  less  be  com- 
pelled to  make  any  reduction  on  wheat 
acreage; 

2.  That  the  producU  of  small,  family-type 
farms  be  assured  100  percent  of  parity; 

3.  That,  in  addition  to  A.  C.  P.  paymenU. 
any  compensatory  paymenU  under  any  and 
all  types  of  farm  programs  be  limited  to 
$5,000  for  any  farm  imlt;  be  it  further 

Resolved  : 

1.  That  the  County  Board  send  letters  to 
all  members  showing  the  advanUges  and 
savings  that  can  be  had  by  them  by  patroniz- 
ing their  Farmers  Union  Co-ops;  and 
that  a  slnrilar  sUtement  be  published  by  the 
County  Board  In  the  paper. 

2.  That  the  County  Board  contact  the 
proper  authorities  and  agencies  to  ask  that 
more  boxcars  be  made  available,  and  that 
they  be  distributed  according  to  the  business 
done;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Congressmen. 

3.  That  Congress  be  asked  to  increase  per- 
sonal Income  Ux  exemptions  to  91,000;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved  : 

1.  That  all  members  stand  In  silence  to 
honor  the  memory  of  all  deceased  members 
of  the  Grant  County  Farmers  Union;  and 
that  a  special  letter  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Frank 
Markow,  as  Mr.  Markow  was  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Grant  County  Farmers  Union. 
Gsamt  County  Farmers  Union, 

GotWHET    SCHRIOCK. 

President. 
-4  JuuTJs  Wecnex. 

Secretary. 

NINETY  PERCENT  PARITY  FOR 
FARM  PRODUCTS— PETITION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  in  the  nature  of  a 
petition  relating  to  90  percent  of  parity, 
signed  by  Neal  T.  Hargan.  and  sundry 
other  citizens,  of  Max,  N.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition, 
without  the  signatures  attached,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Max.  N.  Dak..  February  23, 1959. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Langer, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Langer:  It  Is  the  wish  of  our  or- 
ganization to  wrlU  you  at  this  time  to  com- 
mend you  on  3TOur  efforU  in  regard  to  the 
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farm  profnoa.   Xiao  to  keep  la  mind 
our  BMd  (or  90-p«roait  parity.    We«dl—  to 
My  tlia  Benaon  Ttowpolnt  la  not  In  •ooord 
with  our  DMds  in  tlkta  WMU 
Sincerely  yours, 

MkAii  T.  SAiOAir. 
Endres  Local  Formert  Union, 


THE  PUR  INDUtflliY— LKri'EK 

Mr.  liANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rxoou)  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
Paul  Herrmann,  of  New  York.  N.  Y..  re- 
lating to  the  condition  of  the  fur  in- 
dustry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
«8  foUows: 
A  TiAoarr  or  tbb  Mnmt  or  Ovb  Pbospkkitt 

New  York.  N.  T.,  December  17. 1955. 
The  Honorable  Wnxuaa  Lances. 

DBAS  Sis:  While  according  to  a  recent  ad- 
dr«M  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Sin- 
clair Weeka.  that  business  waa  never  better, 
the  fur  Industry,  with  the  exception  of  mink 
and  Alaska  seal,  la  In  the  worst  slump  It  ever 
axperlenced. 

The  Induatry  haa  never  recovered  from 
the  consumer's  resistance  to  the  20- percent 
excise  tax.  The  Government  collected  $35 
million  excise  tax  In  1047  and  only  $49  mil- 
lion In  1963.  The  greatest  part  In  1953  waa 
through  sales  of  mink  which,  by  ccmparl- 
aon.  constituted  only  a  small  percenluge  In 
1947.  It  has  been  estimated  that  nonmlnk 
sales  have  dropped  as  much  aa  75  percent 
alnca  then. 

According  to  Pur  Age  Weekly  there  were 
S4K)  mink  manufactiuera  In  1040  and  957  In 
1955  while  the  number  of  I^erslan  manufac- 
turers during  that  period  dropped  from  828 
to  473,  miiskrat  from  489  to  319.  mouton 
trom  260  to  102  and  rabbit  from  147  to  47. 

There  are  no  substitutes  for  any  of  the 
other  articles  subject  to  10-percent  excise 
tax.  Therefore  there  Is  no  competition  In 
Jewelry,  cosmetics,  handbags — but  why 
should  a  woman  buy  a  txu  coat  when  she  can 
obtain  a  nontaxed  cloth  coat,  untrlmmed. 
trimmed  with  fur  or  even  furllned  Instead. 

To  make  matters  worse,  cloth  coat  manu- 
facturers actually  capitalize  on  fxirs  when 
they  advertise  In  fashion  mag;.zinca  "fabu- 
lotis  fabric  rivals  nature's  most  precloua  furs" 
"looks  more  like  fur  than  fur  Itself." 

Due  to  the  continuous  decline  the  fur  In- 
dustry has  experienced  during  the  last  8 
years,  there  Is  no  question  that  the  3overn- 
ment  Is  actually  losing  money  by  keeping 
this  discriminating  tax  in  force  through  the 
heavy  loss  of  business  and  Income  taxes  and 
paying  out  luemployment  benefits. 

Every  week  fur  concerns  are  falling  and  If 
w»  do  not  get  Immediate  relief  this  Indus- 
try Is  Just  going  to  coUapse.  Eliminating  the 
excise  tax  would  also  help  the  many  farmers 
who  depend  for  additional  Income  on 
trapping. 

Tours  very  truly, 

,  PaTTL  HtBRMANW. 


PROHIBITION    OP   LIQUOR    ADVER- 
TISING    IN     INTERSTATE     COM- 
MERCE—PETITION 
Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoKD  a  petition  slgmed  by  J.  Her- 
bert Peel  and  sundry  other  citizens  of 
Alton.  IIL.  favoring  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  (a  923)  to  prohibit  alcoholic  bever- 
age advertising  in  interstate  commerce. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  petition, 
without  the  signatures  attached,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Ricow.  as 
follows: 

We.  the  undersigned,  respectfully  petition 
you  to  ezardse  the  proper  dlscrcUon  vested 


In  you  by  passing  legislation  to  prohibit  t^e 
transpcvtatlon  of  alcoholic  beverage  adver- 
tising in  Interstate  commerce,  and  Ita  broad- 
casting over  the  air.  a  practice  which  nuIU- 
fles  the  rights  of  the  States  under  the  aist 
amendment  to  control  the  sale  of  such  bev- 
erages. At  a  time  when  1  out  of  10  drinkers 
Is  becoming  an  alcoholic  there  should  be  no 
eacouragement  to  Increasing  the  use  of  such 
beverages.  Children  and  youth  are  being 
misled  to  consider  them  harmless,  especially 
by  the  powerful  audio  and  visual  suggesUons 
of  radio  and  television. 

(Signed  by  J.  Herbert  Peel  and  22  other 
citizens  of  Alton.  lU.) 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
COOPERATIVE  WOOL  MARKETINO 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rxcoro  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
36th  annual  convention  of  the  North 
Dakota  Cooperative  Wool  Marketing  As- 
sociation, held  in  Pargo,  N.  Dak.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1956. 

The  North  Dakota  Wool  Marketing  As- 
sociation, Mr.  President,  is  one  of  the 
finest  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  In  my  opinion,  they  have 
always  approached  the  problems  of  the 
wooli^rowers  in  a  sound  and  sensible  way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
RxcoKD.  as  follows: 

Whereas  agricultural  products  In  general 
have  suffered  severe  price  declines  for  the 
past  several  years,  while  Industrial  prices 
and  services  have  increased:  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  support  farm 
commodlUes,  and  that  additional  assistance 
will  be  needed  by  agriculture  to  meet  rising 
co£ts  of  operation:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  petition  by  United 
SUtes  railroads  seeking  to  Increase  freight 
rates  by  7  percent:  be  It 

Resolved.  That  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
farm  Income  has  declined  approximately  30 
percent  since  1951,  we.  the  members  of  the 
North  Dakota  Cooperative  Wool  Marketing 
Association,  assembled  here  on  the  15th  day 
of  February  1966  In  annual  convention,  do 
respectfully  request  that  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
use  every  reasonable  means  to  prevent  fur- 
ther freight  rate  Increases  on  farm  commodi- 
ties and  farm  suppUes  at  this  time. 

Whereas  the  United  States  wool-crowing 
industry  has  for  a  great  many  years  been 
supported  by  Government  piirchase  or  wool- 
loan  programs,  necessitated  by  more  liberal 
application  of  our  tariff  laws  and  reclp>rocal 
trade  agreements  with  friendly  natloiu;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  haa  through  these  operations  accumu- 
lated large  supplies  of  domestic  wool,  and 
which  have  In  the  past  constituted  serious 
threats  to  domestic  wool  values,  mainly  for 
the  reason  that  no  definite  policy  with  re. 
gard  to  their  liquidation  had  been  adopted' 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  now  adopted  an  orderly 
Uquldation  plan  on  the  basis  of  approxi- 
mately 6.250.000  pounds  per  month  for  a  term 
of  a  years,  the  announcement  which  has  had 
a  very  beneficial  efTect  on  the  domestic  wool 
naarket,  enabling  a  high  percentage  of  the 
1955  clip  to  be  marketed  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner: be  It 

Resolved.  Tliat  we.  the  members  of  the 

North  Dakota  Cocpcratlve  Wool  Marketing 


Association,  assembled  at  Pargo.  K.  Dak.,  for 
our  36th  annual  meeting  desire  to  compiu 
ment  the  United  States  Department  of  Agii- 
culture  for  the  orderly  and  busineas-Uke 
manner  In  which  the  Government-owned 
atockpile  is  being  marketed:  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  we  respectfully  request  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
conUnue  its  present  program  of  liquidating 
wool  stocks,  and  that  It  refrain  from  Increas- 
ing lu  monthly  sales  allotments  of  approxi- 
mately 6,350,000  pounds  per  month. 

Whereas  It  appears  that  Uruguayan  ex- 
porters of  wool  tops  to  the  United  SUtes  are 
receiving  bounties  or  grants  from  the  Uru- 
guayan Government  on  such  exports;  and 

Whereas  tariff  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
require  that  cerUln  duties  be  assessed  on 
dutiable  imports,  and  In  addition  thereto, 
countervailing  duties  shall  be  Imposed  when 
any  country  shall  pay  or  bestow,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  bounty  or  grant  on  a  dutiable 
article  exported  to  the  United  SUtea;  and 

Whereas  It  is  known  that  the  Uruguayan 
Government  has  requested  the  Oovernnient 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  lower  or  eliminate  the 
countervailing  duty  on  wool  tops:  and 

Whereks  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  U  currently  supporting  wool  prices  on 
the  domestic  clip  In  order  to  encourage  the 
production  of  domestic  wool  In  an  amount  to 
more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  our  country, 
and  that  ImporU  of  any  articles  contrary  to 
the  tariff  laws  of  this  country  will  prove  In- 
jurious to  domestic  wool  producers  and  our 
present  support  projrram :   be  It 

Reiohed.  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
North  DakoU  Cooperative  Wool  Marketing 
Association,  assembled  In  the  city  of  Pargo. 
N  Dak.,  this  ISth  day  of  February  1956.  for 
our  36tb  annual  meeting,  do  respectfully 
request  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  conUnue  the  present  coun- 
tervailing duty  of  6  percent  on  wool  tope 
exported  from  Uru-nisy  until  such  time  that 
It  cnn  be  definitely  determined  the  smount 
or  rate  of  bounty  or  grants  Uruguayan  ex- 
porters of  wool  tops  are  receiving  from  that 
country. 

Whereas  the  North  Dakota  congressional 
deleft  Ion  have  worked  diligently  and  faith- 
fully for  the  betterment  of  agriculture  In 
general,  and  that  such  efforts  have  been  pro- 
ducUve  of  Improvement  In  living  conditions 
for  our  people:  be  It 

Refolved.  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
North  Dakota  Cooperative  Wool  Marketing 
AseoclaUon.  assembled  In  the  city  of  Fargo. 
N.  Dak.,  for  our  36th  annual  meeting,  desire 
to  express  our  sincere  thanka  and  apprecU- 
tlon  to  the  Honorable  Wilxjum  Lanoxb  and 
the  Honorable  Milton  R  Touno,  United 
States  Senators  from  North  Dakota,  and  the 
Honorable  Ushes  U  Busoick  and  the  Hon- 
orable Otto  Kauccn.  Members  of  the  Kou-e 
of  RfpresenUtlves  from  North  DakoU  for 
the  valuable  assistance  they  have  given  on 
wool  and  general  agricultural  matters  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Whereas  production  costs  of  producing 
wool  and  wool  textiles  in  the  United  States 
are  considerably  h.'gher  than  In  fore'gn 
countries,  and  that  the  growth,  prosperity 
and  preservation  of  the  domestic  sheep  snd 
wool  Industry  of  the  United  States  Is  de- 
pendent upon  adequate  protective  tariffs  to 
enable  it  to  compete  favorably  with  foreign- 
produced  wool  and  wool  texUlea  where  gen- 
eral costs  of  operation  and  rates  of  pay  for 
labor  are  very  low:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
North  DakoU  Cooperative  Wool  Marketing 
Aesoclatlon,  assembled  In  the  city  of  Pargo. 
N.  Dak.,  for  our  36th  annual  meeting,  do 
respectfully  request  the  North  DakoU  con- 
gressional delegation  to  do  all  In  their  power 
to  resist  further  attempu  to  reduce  tariffs 
on  raw  wool,  wool  cloth,  wool  fabrics,  and 
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woolen  articles  In  general  which  are  being 
imported  from  foreign  countries;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  our  congressional  delega- 
tion study  carefully  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
8954.  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  January  31,  1956.  which  U  a  blU  to 
regulate  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  esUbltshIng  lm{K>rt  quotas  under 
speciffed  conditions  snd  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  they  use  their  considered  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  effects  this  bill  may  have  on 
the  domestic  wool  Industry  before  voting  on 
the  measure. 

Whereas  the  roving  habits  of  wild  preda- 
tory animals  Is  well  known,  and  harborage 
on  public  lands  contributes  to  the  abun- 
dance of  these  predatory  animals:  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  support  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association  In  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress,  asking  an  ap- 
proprUtlon  for  the  United  SUtes  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  sufficient  to  restore  effec- 
tive control  of  predators  and  rodents  on 
public  lands. 
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2.  That.  In  determining  the  details  of  this 
IH-ogram  and  lU  financing,  the  problem  be 
weighed  In  terms  of  the  broad  public  inter- 
est, without  regard  to  partisanship  or  self- 
seeking  special  Interests,  but  rather  boldly 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  a  direct  and 
far-seeing  approach  is  vital  If  a  fair  and 
equlUble  solution  is  to  be  found  In  the  in- 
terest of  all. 

3.  That  a  definite  program  of  financing  be 
enacted  to  permit  orderly  advanced  plan- 
ning, preparation  of  neceasary  righu-of-way, 
and  construction. 

4.  That  on  determining  the  Federal  high- 
way program,  special  emphasis  be  given  to 
the  necessity  of  developing  the  National 
SysUm  of  Interstate  Highways  to  the  high- 
est engineering  standards  with  full  control 
of  access  to  Insure  utmost  transporUtion 
efficiency. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  HIGHWAYS- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Northwest  Chapter  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  expressing 
their  support  for  highway  legislation 
during  this  session  of  Congress  with 
special  emphasis  to  the  highest  engi- 
neering standards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  followsj: 
Resolvtton      or      NoBTHWEsrcaN      Sectiom, 

AMEaicAN  Socirrr  or  Civil  Encinezbs 
To  Members  of  the  Congress  From  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota: 
Whereas  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  thU  Nation  are 
agreed  that  the  condition  of  our  highways  U 
Inadequate  and  demands  Immediate  atten- 
tion in  order  to  profect  the  lives  of  road 
users  snd  to  avoid  further  great  econonuc 
looses:  and 

Whereas  an  adequate  highway  system  Is 
viui  to  the  national  defens4-:  and 

Whereas  It  is  essential  that  early  action 
be  Uken  by  the  Congress,  not  only  to  permit 
the  SUtes  to  develop  their  plans  and  get  the 
work  underway,  but  also  for  the  reason  thst 
delay  will  cause  greatly  Increased  expense 
in  obtaining  rights-of-way;  and 

Whereas  the  present  highway  construction 
level  throughout  the  Nstlon  clearly  has  been 
proven  Insufficient  In  general  for  making 
significant  reduction  In  the  accumulated 
highway  deficiencies:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  which  Is  now  re- 
aumlng  consideration  of  Federal  highway 
legislation  and  Is  entitled  to  know  what  or- 
ganizations such  as  ours,  which  are  In  a 
position  to  know  the  overall  situation,  do 
recommend  as  general  policy  In  the  matter: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Northtoestern  Section, 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  having 
a  membership  of  575  ciinl  engineers  in  Min- 
nesota. North  DoJcofa.  ond  South  Dakota,  at 
regular  meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on 
February  6, 1959: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
enact  legislation  for  an  expanded  long-range 
highway  program,  covering  a  period  between 
10  and  IS  years.  Including  provisions  for 
complete  constrxictlon  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  IntersUte  Highways. 


ROTC  CADET  FLIGHT-TRAINING 
PROGRAM— RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriatel'  referred, 
two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Minne- 
soU  Airport  Operators  Association  urg- 
ing support  of  the  ROTC  cadet  flight- 
training  program  and  any  effort  to  di- 
vorce the  CAA  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  reso- 
lutions were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration has  outgrown  lu  original  planning; 
and 

Whereas  the  CAA  has  numerous  depart- 
menu  In  all  phases  of  the  aviation  field; 
and 

Whereas  the  CAA  could  function  more 
efficiently  as  a  unit  of  iu  own:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Minnesota  Airport  Oper- 
ators Association,  at  their  annual  conven- 
tion held  in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  January 
26  27.  1956,  That  the  assocUtlon  go  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  divorcing  the 
CAA  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Adopted  January  27,  1956. 

Raymond  G.  Olumack, 

President. 
Attest: 

JoH.N  L.  Rice,  Secretary. 

ROTC  Legislation 

Resolt^ed.  That  the  MlnnesoU  Airport  Op- 
erators Association  endorses  the  effort  to  se- 
cure congressional  approval  of  the  ROTC 
cadet  filght- training  program  and  hereby  di- 
recu  lU  secreUry  to  send  letters  to  Senators 
EowAXo  J.  Thte  and  Hubext  H.  Humphket 
urging  their  acUve  support  of  thU  legisla- 
tion; and  further,  that  members  of  Minne- 
sota Airport  Operators'  Association  U  d  their 
support  by  Individual  letters  to  the  above- 
named  Senators  In  support  of  this  bill. 

Adopted  January  27.  1956. 

Raymond  G.  Gl0mack, 

President. 
Attest: 

John  L.  Rice,  Secretary. 


2967,  and  the  companion  House  bills, 
H.  R.  8657  and  H.  R.  8785.  to  preserve 
the  wilderness  area  of  the  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ely  Rod  and  Gun  Cltjb,  Inc., 

Ely,  Minn.,  February  20,  195$. 
Hon.  Hubext  H.  Humphret, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dea«  Senator  Hjmphket:  By  unanimous 
vote  our  club  has  passed  a  resolution  sup- 
porting your  TTiye-Humphrey  bill  S.  2967 
and  the  companion  House  bills  H  R  8667 
and  H.  R.  8785. 

This  club  represento  over  400  sporUmen 
and  conservation  IsU  in  the  Ely  area  who 
are  vitally  Interested  in  preserving  the  wilder- 
ness area  of  the  Superior  National  Forest. 
We  have  maintained  this  policy  since  1948, 
and  more  so  since  the  airplane  ban,  includ- 
ing our  active  support  on  all  actions  to 
create  a   true   wilderness   area. 

The  club  wishes  to  compliment  you  on 
your  stand  and  we  appreciate  yoxir  personal 
interest  and  action  on  this  very  imporUnt 
program. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Artuxju    W.    Andekson. 

President. 
Frank  J.  Chernivec, 

•        Secretary. 

INCREASED  POSTAL  RATES— RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Shev- 
lin  Copley  Fanners  Union  Local  oppos- 
ing any  increase  in  postal  rates  on  first- 
class  mail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  of  Shevun  Copley  Farmers 
Union  Local 

Resolved.  That  we  of  the  Shevlin  Copley 
P^mers  Union  Local  assembled  this  19th  day 
of  February   1956  go  on  record  as  opposing 

ing  any  increase  in  postal  rates  on  flrst- 
maU. 

Whereas  first-class  maU  has  always  paid 
its  way;  If  any  increase  Is  necessary,  we 
recommend  It  be  applied  pn  second-  and 
third-class  mall. 


PRESERVATION  OF  WILDERNESS 
AREA  OF  SUPERIOR  NATIONAL 
FOREST— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ely 
Rod  and  Oim  Club,  of  Ely.  Minn..  In 
support  of  the  Thye-Humphrey  bill.  S. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations : 

H.  R.  9064.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treas\iry  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
mente,  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
mente  (Rept.  No.  1624). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

H.  R.  7927.  An  act  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  the  SUte  of  Louisiana  may 
make  the  initial  payment  on  the  purchase 
of  certain  property  from  the  United  SUtes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1625). 

By  Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

S.  J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  for  payment 
to  Crow  Indian  Tribe  for  consent  to  transfer 


m 


1^ 


AKoneiM  AwkHiTe  of  OvparUnent  of  DeTi 
I>e|wtiuent  oT  I)efwu«_!ri 

tesicte  contin>>ntaI  ftiitpd  StntM 
OutsWr  ronnn.'nt:il  I'nited  8Utn 
lauusuuU  emiiioyuieat .. 

Foreicn  natiooals * ..„. 


L  T»M«  I  breaks  down  th«  above  flgurea  on 
nnployment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

T»bi«  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
aaent  flcures  to  show  the  number  inside  con- 
Unental  United  SUtee  for  agencies 
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of  figlit-of-iwy  for  TcDovtell  Dam  and    

erroir.  Hardin  unit.  Iflaaourt  RItw  BMln 
projact.  Montana- Wyoming;  wim  an  aiiMnd< 
ment  (B^>t.  No.  1036). 
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and    submit    a    report 


BANK  HOLDINa  COMPANIES— ADDI- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS— REPORT 
O^  A  COMMTTTEK  (PART  2  OP 
S.  REPT.  NO.   1095) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President 
frwn  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  which  heretofore  considered 
and  reported,  with  an  amendment,  the 
bin  (S.  2577)  to  denne  bank  holding 
companies,  control  their  future  expan- 
sion, and  require  divestment  of  their 
nonbanklng  interests.  I  report  addlUonal 


amendments, 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed:  and 
the  amendments  will  lie  on  the  table  and 
be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  OP  JOINT 
COMMITTBE  ON  REDUCTION  OP 
NONESSENTIAL  PEDERAL  EX- 
PENDITURES—FEDERAL PERSON- 
NEL AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
Uon  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. I  submit  an  additional  report  on 
Federal  employment  and   pay  for   the 


month  of  January  19S«.  In  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  several  years'  stand- 
in*.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  printed  in  the  Rxcoto.  together 
with  a  sUtement  prepared  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
PxDcaAL   PxaaoNNci.    m    ExacxmvB   Bbamch 

Jawoabt  106«  and  DK.uiBn  10S5.  amb  Pat' 

DBCUfBXB  AND  NoVKMBCS   1066  ' 

PXaaONNEI.  AND  PAT  BVMUAMT 

(See  Uble  I) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reporta 
for  January  l»5«  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Noneaaentlal 
Inderal  Expenditures  la  sununarlzed  aa 
follows:  ^^ 


Total  and  major  tmtetartm 


CIvman  two-Brt  in  e.>cuUve  branrti       P«jm>B  (to  thoa«od.)  In  eiecntlve  branch 


TMdi. 


•  Xsetaaive  of  tor«i«a  n.tionah  shown  In  the  last  line  of  thi,  „,minary 


Table  in  br«Uu  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  outalda 
contlnent«l  United  States  by  agencies 

Tdbla  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


metit  figures  to  show  the  number  In  Indua- 
trial-type  acUvltles  by  agencies. 

Table  y  shows  foreign  naUonaU  by  asen- 
clea  not  Included  In  tables  I,  n.  HI,  and  IV. 


4 /^y  jor  JHcemo^r  l95o,  and  eompartaon  with  Xovembtr  J955  ^ 

Department  or  a^enry 


r^k'ulmJS'*'™^!'  '"''^  tX-partircnt  of  Defrn*) 
Cotnoierce  > " 

BsaHh.  Educiuioa'.  and'w«4i^ 

Intertor „ 

Justice UHIH 

Labor r '* 

Post  OfBce     „    "      — — — 

8ute' 

■  ^Tw«ary """"r 

I  Mcuthre  Offl««  of  the  rrssfiisal 
'    White  House  OflJct.   "~'~^ 

Borean  of  the  Budm.  . 

Council  or  Kconomic  A(iv1'<op« 

Kxecutlve  Mansion  and  (Jrouniis 

National  Se<;iritv  Council  •  " 

Office  of  l><-f.-n,s,.Moi.,lizatioo 

AflvLiory  romrnltfpc  on  Weather  Contn)! 

Alexander  H^imiKon  Bicentennial  Coiiimi^^' 

Am«rUa«  Battle  Monunwits  CoinniiJoQ^ — 

Atomic  Fn.'nry  Conimis.<!|on  ^^ 

B^2j;l°l:"."Jil";'T.1 '"  '"•"  ^  "'•"«•  Reserve  sV«em" 

Boston  National  Historical  dit«s  CommlaBkar^    

CiTll  Aeron3utir<t  Board  "«=««- , 

CivU  Service  Conimission      J — 

Commission  of  Fine  .\rts       *~" 

Export-Import  Bank  of  vC  *a.4htoirtM  

Farm  C  redu  AdminLstratiori  * 

i!^      .  5."'*'.'  "'"'•'"*■  A.lmini.<tru'tmr  

W^tl^,  U""^  -^''"^  "'"'«'>'  ^o*^"^  "f  Heview'JZ 

reoemi  t  ommunicafions  Commission  

re.u>ral  IViHisit  Insurance  ('ornuratiog 

#;ederal  Home  I.oun  Bank  BoJd  

federil  VKyJinfion  aii.l  Conciliatlon'Servica      

Federal  Power  Commission  *"**«"  °*''^»ce 

Federal  1  nwle  Commissioo 

roreicn  Claims  s^ttkincnt  t 
Ucncr.U  Acmuntiiie  Olfice 

^enenii  Services  AdminLitration 

loveminwt  Contrjct  Committee 
Joveniment  rrintin«  Offlce  


i  S27^Jr^  *'^^  3«  *■««>  «  tbe  rolfc  of  Che  Mwitae' 


Admin  Mrs  tloo 


Admia- 


1956 
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Tapl«  I. — Contolidaied  table  «f  FederaX  penonnel  iiuide  and  outtiie  continental  United  Statet  employed  by  the  executive  ageneiet  during 
January  1966,  and  comparison  vfilh  December  1965,  and  pay  for  December  1966,  and  compariton  vnth  November  1955 — Continued 


Department  or  agency 


Independnt  aaendes— Continued 

lloii^lnc  and  Home  KInanee  Atency..—.—.... — ^...... 

ln<lii»n  Clntms  Commission     „. . . „.. 

Inicrtlaie  Commerce  (^ommbnlon 

Janwsti>wn-Willlam«t>uric-Vi>rkU>wn  Celehratinn  OommlsiteQ. 

John  Marshsll  Bicentennial  Celehralmn  (\immission 

Natiuiial  AilvLxory  Commit t«-«  (or  Aeiwnaattos.....  ——...... 

National  C:i(>ital  Houslrar  Audiority 

National  Cai>ltal  I'laiinlnK  Ci.mmiMtan ... . 

National  Oalkry  ol  Art  . .... 

National  l-ai>or  K<'latK>ns  Bo^ld 

National  Mediation  B«;arrl...^ 

National  Scl«-nce  Koundatlon.' 

Nattacal  .<«e<-urlty  Tratoiac  Commtatoa. .... 

Panana  Canal     

Rallroail  Kriiremcnt  Board 

Henernttatlon  Hoard  

KutixT  i'rx>duciiic  KB(4littcs  I>Lspof«l  CommiaakMi 

Ht.  l.uwreo«»  Sejiway  l>evek>|:'nu>tit  CorporatioD ... 

Secnrifles  and  Kichnnire  Com  nission 

HeJertire  l*errice  Hrtem .. 

8in»ll  liasincaa  AdmltiLitration. .......... ._. 

Smithsonian  Ijistitutioo 

Soldiers'  Home „ 

8ul>vcrsive  Activities  Control  Board .' 

Tariff  Com mtstion 

Tai  Court  of  the  United  Rtat«« 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority     ..   . 

Theodore  Kotjsevelt  CentvunitU  i'firiiililiiiiiHl  *......._ 

I'nilcd  States  Information  AlCracy 

Veterans' Ad nirit«i ration 

Woodrow  U  ilsoQ  Cantaonial  Cefebrathm  Conmiasioo. 

Total,  eirhidinr  Department  of  Defenw    

Net  increase.  exduUini  Depurtnient  of  Defense 

Department  of  Deienas: 

lUTIce  of  the  Secretary  of  DcictiSB 

l>«I>artnwiit  of  tin-  Army . ........... 

Di'ltartriH-nt  of  the  Navy   —....—.„........._.. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Total,  DepartnMnt  oi  Defeuw 

Net  chance.  Department  of  Dcitese 


Grand  total,  tncliidinc  Pci^rtnK-nt  of  Defense  . 
N«t  iDcreaae,  Ineludinr  l>etiHr(n>ent  o4  One  me. 


Penonnfll 


Jannary 


U,172 

13 

1.020 

S 

T.'fiii 

366 

32 

S33 

l.llS 

lOB 

Ml 

4 

15.«7« 

2.207 

470 

9 

26 

7*M 

«.no 

77» 

AM 

LOW 

31 

205 

143 

1S.4U5 

2 

in.  600 

177.  9113 

2 

1. 181. 949 


1.918 
434.492 

*!".  in? 
32!«.  22; 


1.164.742 


XS46.aBl 


December 


10,300 

13 

'1,917 

S 

'"  Kms 

am 

32 

325 

1,121 

104 

2M 

4 

15.274 

2,230 

480 

9 

26 

701 

«.8.t6 

7fiO 

mi 

9WG 

33 

200 

141 

16^374 

"  10.506 

177.  5jO 
2 


1.176.461 


1.904 

4S7.n09 

402.148 

■325.006 


1.166,750 


1343,227 


Increase 


3 


2 
3 

37 


19 

5 

12 

..... 

3 
.„.. 

100 
344 


Decrease 


138 


X 

HA' 


8,727  LSM 

5.481 


14 


Slfi27 


2,517 
2,041 


2.641  4.668 

Z017 


aaOB  I  5,804 

3,464 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


December    November      bu 


$4,886 

10 

967 

3 

1 

3,5« 

W 

16 

106 

635 

60 

114 

2 

4,7D4 

856 

302 

5 

20 

400 

1,696 

432 

262 

232 

26 

115 

93 

6.963 

'2.905 
62,210 


517. 148 


1,150 
155,297 
160.934 
116,900 


433.281 


9G0.429 


$4,878 

10 

972 

2 

1 

3,541 

97 

14 

107 

628 

77 

115 

2 

3.477 

854 

310 

5 

'  19 

400 

l.*W6 

43t 

2fi2 

233 

22 

117 

95 

"7.370 

'"2.'787 
60,749 


4381686 


1,122 

155.368 

'  158.436 

114,964 


429.890 


1,227 
2 


18 
1,461 


DocrettM 


$5 


17 
1 


1 

— 2 

2 

407 


81, 371  %  SOJ 

78.462 


3,498 
936 


71 


3.463 
3^301 


71 


8,676 


84.733  X880 

81,853 


*  Rerlaed  on  basl*  of  later  tnformattnn. 


•  New  acency.  crrated  pursuant  to  Pu  blic  Law  183.  84tb  Cone 


Table  II. — Federal  pertonnel  intide  continental  United  State$  employed  by  the  execuUwe  agencies  during  January  1956,  and  compariton 

'   with  December  1955 


Department  or  arency 


Kiecutiv*  departments  (eioept   De|iartment 
of  Defense). 
Africtjlture.. ...... .............._........ 

Comm«-rT^  '.. J............ 

Health   Education,  and  WrUare 

Inter  lor 

Justice . 

l•a^'or . J 

I'ost  offloe J 

Htale  • 

Treasury i..„...... 

Eiecutlve  (ifTrc  of  the  ITesideDt  I 

White  Hmise  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Biidiret 

Co«i>ell  of  Koonomte  Advisers ......... 

Executive  Mansion  ;uid  Oroudds 

Nalioiial  Security  Cotinrll  • 

OfBoe  of  Defeusc  .Mobilixation .. .. 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Uov 

emment  Uritanitation  

Presitlent's    Commtaston    oa     Velsraos' 

Tensions 

Independent  aeenelei: 

Advisory  Committee  on  Weather  Control.. 
Alexander  Hanitlton  Btcenlennlal  Com- 

niLs«k>n  J. 

American  Battle  Mentimenta  Oemmlsiion. 

Atomic  Knenty  CommLsoion 

Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Keaenre 

S>stem  .. 

Boston   .National   Historical   tfltce   Com- 

niLssinii ....._._........ 

Civil  .\eronautic*  Board «_ 

Civil  .Service  Couiniissioo. 

C<nnmi«sion  of  Fine  Arts 

Eii>ort  Import  Bank  of  Washiiixtoa 

Farm  Credit  Administration ... 

Fe<l.-ral  Civil  Djf.'nse  Adininiylralion 

>e<l.Tal  Coal  M  iin'  Sa.'ety  Hoard  o(  Kerlew. 

Federal  Commutiirations  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  losuranoe  Cor;>oration 

I  January  Hnirc  Includes  345  seaoMn  on  the  rods  of  the  Maritime  Administratlaii. 
'  January  nnire  Indwlee  I J06 employees  of  tbs  InUriiatioiial  CoopcraUoo  Admlni^ 
tralioo  as  rorai>ared  with  1.620  in  I)ecember. 

CII 360 


January 

Decem- 
ber 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crcBSP 

7R,SM 

7.V  235 

1.003 

40. 1»« 

39.923 

265 

43.070 

43.115 

45 

4Z476 

42.719 

257 

30.061 

29.897 

164 

5^255 

5.135 

120 

508.744 

507.221 

1.523 

7.  aw 

7,642 

.W 

78^660 

77. 34> 

L312 

365 

300 

4 

417 

422 

6 

33 

ri9 

33 

68 

i 

28 

27 

1 

279 

300 

21 

« 

8 

1 

37 

88 

..—.... 

1 

16 

19 

3 

8 

7 

1 

IS 

16 

1190 
561 

1 

8.318 
682 

1 

72 

1 

669 

670 

1 

3,975 

9 

171 

3,834 

9 

166 

41 

6 

L045 

L036 

9 

-  ■ 

L014 

946 

68 

8 
L083 

8 

L073 

io' 

LU8 

•LU6 

U 

.^ 

Department  or  agency 


Independent  atrpncies— Continued 

Federal  Home  I.«an  Bank  BoArd 

Federal     Mediation     and     Conciliation 

Service 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Tra<le  Commission 

Foreiffn  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

Oener»l  Accountinfj  OfTioe 

General  Servofs  AdministratJon 

Oovcrmnenl  Contract  Committee 

Oovemment  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency ... 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Intt^sta'e  Commerce  Commission. 

Jamestown- Williamsburg-Vorl'town  Cele- 
bration Commission 

National  Advisory  Committee  lor  Aero- 
nautics  

National  Capital  Hou-sin^  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission... 

National  (JaUery  of  Art.. 

National  Labor  Relations  Boartl . 

National  Mediation  Board.. 

National  .Science  Foundation 

National  Sectrrity  Training  Commission.. 

Panama  Canal ..... ., 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

Rubbtr    Producing    Facilities    Disposal 

ComroiasloD 

8t.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  

Securities  and  Excliange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration .. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home ._.. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  BcNud 

Tarifl  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 


■  Exchislve  of  personnel  of  the  Central  Intelligeace  Agency. 
*  Bevised  on  basis  of  later  iniormatiaa. 


January 

Decem- 
ber 

In- 
erease 

De- 
crease 

638 

627 

U 

346 

343 

3 

678 

675 

3 

rilO 

607 

3 

IM 

152 

2 

5.541 

5.568 

27 

25.870 

25.788 

82 

15 
6.674 

15 
6.658 

16 

10.021 

13 

L920 

10. 149 

U 

'L917 

128 

Z 

3 
7.614 

3 
7.548 

66 

2G5 

368 

3 

32 

32 

323 

S3S 

,,,,,, 

2 

L094 

LlOO 

6 

106 

104 

2 

241 

4 

550 

2;  267 

238 

4 

MO 

%230 

3 

37 

479 

48C 



1 

9 

26 
<n4 

9 

26 
7U1 

3 

6,638 

6,663 

3S 

779 

760 

19 

685 

680 

6 

LOOS 

996 

12 

31 

33 

«~B_***-> 

2 

205 

200 

6 

143 

141 

3 

--«-»•• 
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TAB1.B  II. — Federal  personnel  inside  conti 


March  6 


"'""  ''t-zl  ls:^'j:rit!SL%^u^^"'  ""^"  ''""•"'  ■""-"  '<>''■ ""  ""^-», 


IVpMrtnwilt  or  agt'ncj 


IiMirpi>ndent  a(ra<>i«— Continupd 
THnrvaw^  Vall,.y  Authority. 
ThwKlore  Rooeipvrit  CeDtpnnial  Commit- 
»W>n  ' 

I  niti<l  sut4«  InfacmaVton  Afrwty.""""" 
*et«'r»ns'  Artnilnlstratlon 
Wo.j«Jrow  WlLxon  OntennW  Ceiebfitiin 
Couimtasiou 

Total.  ^xrhMlinc  TVptirtinent  of  rVfriw 
iLl?*'***-  "••'ua'iW  LX>p«rtmpiit  of 


Jummry 


Dw»ni- 
ber 


In- 


rv- 


13,404 

3 

17(^tS94 


1^374 


17^306 


3 

3X1 


1.  \19,  TJ3 


I.  iia^aM 


•  New  acency.  er««t«l  pursuant  to  Public  Uw  183,  Ntli  Conn. 


^  S3S  I       1. 3W 

<r9 


Drpvtment  or  acenry 


IVpartmrnt  of  tVh>a<w 

Olllcf  of  the  Srrtvtary  of  Defenw... 
I VlKtrtmfnt  of  ihr  Anny... 

IVlNtrtnirnl  ofthr  N»*t..  ..II 

UvtNtrtmvut  of  tbe  Air  forw.. ^IIIHIH] 

Total.  IV[>itrtrarnl  of  rVfrn.<v ,, 

Net  (ieiTt'itMr,  L>«|«rtnient  o(  UvihtM*.*!] 

OnuKl  total.  Includliw  IVpartneat  of 
_IVfra<<r 

^'wm^f ,,.,._ .......... 
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Executive  agencl««  of  the  Federal  Gorem- 
ment  reported  ngular  civilian  employment 
in  the  month  of  January  totaling  2.346.691. 
This  waa  a  net  Increase  of  3.464  as  compared 
with  employment  reported  in  the  preced- 
ing month  of  December.  This  was  the  first 
monthly  increase  since  Atigust  1955. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  in  fiscal  year  19ii6,  which  began 
July  1.  1055,  follows: 
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Total  rinilan  employment  tn  clrlUan 
agencies  during  the  month  of  January  was 
1.181.949  an  Increase  of  5.411  as  compared 
with  the  December  total  of  1 .178.468  Total 
rivtitan  employment  in  the  nillttttry  agencies 
in  January  was  1. 164.742.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  2.017  as  compared  with  1.166.7:>9 
in   December. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  major  In- 
creases were:  the  Post  OOlce  Department 
with  an  Increase  of  1.523.  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  with  an  increase  of  1.316. 
the  Department  of  Aj?rlcultvire  with  an  In- 
rreaite  of  1.161.  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  an  increase  n'  t)59.  A  decrease 
of  P68  was  reported  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

lu  the  Department  of  Dcfenre  decreases 
In  civilian  eniployn.eiit  were  reported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  with  a  decrease  of 
2  517  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  with 
a  derrer.se  of  2.041.  The  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  reported  an  increase  In  drtllan 
employment  of  2,237.  This  waa  the  ninth 
Cfinaecutive  nM>nthly  Increase  tn  civilian  cm- 
pluymeut  by  the  Air  Force.  1  he  total  cumu- 
Isttvc  increase  for  these  9  m'Dttis  was  ZXAIB. 
The  Offlce  of  the  BrcreUiry  of  Dc(i-nsc  re- 
ported an  Increase  of  14  In  civilian  employ- 
ment. 

Inside  continental  Unites]  States  civilian 
employment  Increased  3.211  and  out«lde 
continental  United  Stntcs  civilian  em- 
ployment Incrcared  353.  Indttstrtal  em- 
ployment by  the  Federal  agencies  tn  January 
totaled  69  7  805,  a  decrease  of  4.0C0. 

ThcEe  fljures  are  from  repcxts  certifled  by 
the  agencies,  as  compiled  todiy  by  Uie  Joint 
Comnrrtitee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures. 

rOnEtCN    NATtOKALS 

The  total  of  2.348691  clvUlnn  employess 
certified  to  the  committee  by  the  executli-e 
i^renc'.es  In  their  regular  monthly  personnel 
reports  Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  United  Suies  Government  actlvi- 
Ues  abroad,  but  in  addition  to  these  there 
were  302.408  foreign  nationals  working  for 
United  States  military  agencies  during  Jan- 
URry  who  were  not  counted  in  the  usual 
perwjnnel  report.  The  number  in  Decem- 
ber was  303.896.  A  breakdovm  of  this  em- 
ployment for  January  follows: 
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84,700 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
trodticed.  read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanlmotis  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Ux.  TOUNG: 

8.3368.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Ruff;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (for  Mr.  DousukS) : 

8. 3369.  A  bUl  for  t^e  relief  of  Anarbal 
Contreras-Cueaves;  and 

8  3370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Ten- 
Hslung  Feng  and  his  wife.  Mary  Stella  Pao- 
Ching  Feng,  and  their  minor  child.  Joseph 
Shao-Yuig  Peng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Ey  Mr    FULfRIGHT: 

8.3371.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S  3372.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   certain 
stirvlvors  of  Private  James  Walter  MUroy:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

S.  3373.  A  bill  to  provide  in  certain  addi- 
tional cases  for  the  granting  of  the  status 
of  regular  substitute  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson  ) : 

8  3.374  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Bankhead-Jonee  Farm  Tenant  .\ct  so  as  to 
Increa&e  existing  limitations  on  terms  and 
amounu  of  production  and  subbistetice 
loans  under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ajtrlculture  and  Forestry. 

8.  3375.  A  btU  to  provide  parking  rpace  for 
the  automotrtles  of  patrons  and  postal  em- 
ployees at  postal  installations:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

4tice  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mackvbon  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  ap(>eRr  luider  a  ceparate  beadmg.i 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna: 

8.  3376.  A  bill  to  provide  for  suspension  of 
fnreltrn  economic  aid  expenditures  until  per- 
i>onal  exemptions  for  income  tax  purposes 
have  been  increased  to  $700;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Furelitn  Relations. 

By  Mr.  M.^GNtTSON  (by  request) : 

8.  3377.  A  biU  to  amend  section  803  of  th« 
M?rchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  relating  to  cer- 
tain emplosrment  of  subsidiary  or  aflUlated 
companies  by  contractors  reccivlrtg  an  oper- 
ating differential  subsidy  under  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  3378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  8. 
Sancher:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BE  ALL: 

S.  J.  Res.  154.  Joint  rcFolution  to  provide 
for  a  report  to  the  Congress  suitable  for  dis- 
tribution to  interested  private  organizations 
of  data  preoently  available  on  the  require- 
ments for  the  repair  of  atomic  powered 
ships;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bkall  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

The  following  resolution  was  submit- 
ted and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

8.  Res.  226.  Resolution  amending  Senate 
Resolution  219,  to  investigate  campaign  ex- 
penditures, lobbying,  and  certain  other  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  Senate  or  any  Member 


thereof:    to   the   Conunlttee   oa   Solea  and 
Administration. 

(See  resolution  printed  In  full  when  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  McSamama.  wbicb  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


PARKING  FACTTLmES  AT  POSTAL 
INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  rap- 
id population  growths  in  metropolitan 
areas  of  our  Nation  have  brought  de- 
mands for  new  and  larger  postal  fa- 
cilities. 

In  large  measure  the  demand  for  serv- 
ices and  buildings  to  house  the  postal 
function  have  been  met.  But  too  often 
the  planning  has  encompassed  only  the 
postal  function  itself.  It  has  not  pro- 
vided off-street  parking  facihtles  to  those 
who  work  so  that  the  Nation  might  re- 
ceive its  mail  on  time. 

Because  of  this  ever-worsening  situa- 
tion, on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league the  Junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson  J.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  would 
require  the  Post  Offlce  Department  to 
plan  off -street  parking  facilities  in  con- 
junction with  planned  expansion  in  the 
postal  plant  itself.  In  other  words, 
when  architects  go  to  the  drawing  board 
to  start  new  r>ost-office  buildings  they 
likewise  would  plan  parkin?  facilities 
adequate  to  care  for  the  staff  which  will 
man  the  new  structure. 

My  home  city  of  Seattle  provides  a 
prime  example  of  what  hapyp^ned  when 
a  new  post-office  annex  is  built  in  the 
congested  downtown  business  district 
without  provision  for  either  the  postal 
worker  or  the  patron  who  wiH  use  the 
postal  facility. 

I  hesitated  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  to  approach  this  problem  with 
legislation.  My  hope,  and  I  know  the 
postal  employees  of  Seattle  as  well  as 
city  officials,  shared  that  hope,  was  that 
the  postal  department  had  ample  au- 
thority to  proceed  with  this  in  an  orderly 
way  and  provide  parking  facilities  for  the 
employees  and  the  patrons.  But  every 
attempt  to  work  this  matter  out  without 
legislation  has  met  with  failure.  Con- 
ference after  conference  was  held.  City 
officials  and  postal  employees  have  met 
with  many  assistant  postmasters  gener- 
al. They  have  gone  to  the  top  in  the 
Department,  but  without  avail. 

Legislation  seems  to  provide  the  only 
answer  to  this  perplexing  problem.  I 
know  if  it  is  true  in  Seattle,  it  must  be 
true  in  many  other  large  cities  of  the 
Nation. 

Under  this  measure,  future  postal  in- 
stallations would  be  required  to  have 
adequate  off-street  parking  within  a  2- 
block  radius.  This  is  vitally  needed  not 
only  in  Seattle  but  in  many  other  cities 
across  the  Nation  for  the  same  problem 
has  arisen  and  will  arise  in  the  future. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  only  sound  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  D3- 
partment  which  has  such  a  unique  and 
great  obligation  to  both  the  people  who 
staff  it  so  well  and  those  who  are  served 
through  its  everyday  function. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3375)  to  provide  parking 
space  for  the  automobiles  of  patrons  and 
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postal  employees  at  postal  installations, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macnusok  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jacksok)  .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT  OF  1936 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  803  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  relating 
to  certain  employment  of  subsidiary  or 
affiliated  companies  by  contractors  re- 
ceiving an  operating  differential  subsidy 
imder  such  act. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  prepared  by  me.  explaining 
the  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:    and.    without   objection,    the 
statement  wiU  be  printed  in  the  Record 
The  bill  (S.  3377)  to  amend  section  803 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  relat- 
ing to  certain  employment  of  subsidiary 
or  affiliated  companies  by  contractors  re- 
ceiving an  operating  differential  subsidy 
under    such    act.    introduced    by    Mr. 
Macnuson    (by  request),  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  ind  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The    statement,    presented    by    Mr 
BlAONUsoic.  is  as  follows: 

Stattmcnt  bt  Senatoi  Maonttson 
Section  803  ot  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1B3«.    as    amended,    makes    It    unlawful    for 
the  holder  of  an  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy  contract   to  employ   any   subsidiary  or 
affiliated    company    to    perform    or    supply 
stevedoring,  ship-repair,  ship-chandler,  tow- 
boat,   or  kindred  services  to  Its  subsidized 
vessels,  except  that  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator, under  powers  delegated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  may  grant  an  exemption 
from    the    provisions    of    this    section    upon 
such    terms    and    conditions    and    for    such 
period    of    time    as    he    deems    appropriate 
where  he   nnds   that   the   restriction   Is   not 
necessary   to  safeguard   the  economical  and 
fair  application  of  subsidies  paid  under  the 
act.  and   that  the  exemption   will  promote 
economy  or  efficiency  of  service. 

Subsection   (b)    of  section  8C3  goes  on  to 
provide  that,  even  when  the  Maritime  Ad- 
nalnlstrator  has  granted  such  an  exemption 
the  supplier  must  agree  to  pay  over  to  the 
subsidized  operator  any   profits   that  result 
from   the  supply  or  service  contract.     This 
would  seem  to  be  more  protection  than  is 
necessary,  in   view  of  the  findings  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  make  before  granting  an 
exemption.     It  Is  argued  that  the  provision 
has  served   to  defeat   the  very   purpose  for 
Which    an    exemption    was    provided     1     e 
the   promotion   of  economy  or  efficiency  of 
service.     It  seems  obvious  that  no  subsldiarv 
or    affiliate    would    be    willing    to    serve    or 
supply  a  vessel  if  it  could  not  make  some 
reasonable  profit.    Furthermore.  It  is  argued 
such  a   no-proflt  provision  might  well  pre- 
vent  the   subsidized   operator   from   obtain- 
t  »«ces«try    services    or   supplies    from    a 
subsidiary   or   affiliate   at   less    than    normal 
cost.      Since    the   subsidized    operator   exer- 
f,^»'°°?f    control    over    its    subsidiary    or 

1.^.^***  ""^  ^  *'"*  to  obtain  just  a 
little   better  service  than  otherwise. 

/hT*!*'  .»'"  P'"oP«»e«  to  eliminate  subsection 
<b)  in  Its  entirety,  as  unduly  restrictive  and 
unnecessary. 


In  Its  place,  however,  there  would  be  In- 
serted a  proviso,  to  the  effect  that  the  Marl- 
time     Administrator     shall     Include     as     a 
eondlUon  to  any  exemption  he  may  grant 
that  the  cout  of  performing  the  services  or 
supplying   the   facillUes   by   a  subsidiary   or 
affiliate  shall    not  exceed   the   market   price 
thereof    if    ascertainable,    or.    If    there    are 
competitive    bids,    that    the    coet    shall    not 
exceed   the   lowest   bid.     This  will   prevent 
the  funnellng  off  of  assets  by  a  subsidized 
line  to  a  subsidiary  or  affiliate,  which  might 
reduce  the  poasiblllty  of  recapture.     That 
so  I  understand,   u  what  this  section   was 
initially  designed  to  prevent,  and  lu  under- 
lying   purpose    will    remain    unimpairea    by 
this   amendment.     It   will   permit,   however 
taking    advantage    of    the    Interrelationship 
to    seek    a    lower    cost    or    a    more    efficient 
service. 


REPORT   ON   DATA    AVAILABLE    ON 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR    REPAIR   OP 

ATOMIC  POWERED  SHIPS 

Mr.   BEALL.     Mr.    President,   In   the 

midst  of  all   the  glamour  and   fanfare 

which  surround  current  plans  for   the 

construction   of   atomic-powered   ships 

we  must  not  forget  that  any  nuclear  fleet 

of  the  future  will  be  only  as  good  as  our 

ability  to  keep  it  sailing. 

That  means  that  our  repair  yards  must 
plan  now.  even  as  our  shipyards  are  do- 
ing, for  the  day  when  naval  and  private 
vessels  will  ply  the  seas  under  atomic 
power. 

When  nuclear  ships  start  slipping 
down  the  ways,  the  ports  of  this  Nation 
must  be  ready  to  service  them 

New  faciliUes  and  trained  personnel 
wiU  be  needed.  They  cannot  be  obUined 
overnight. 

Therefore,  it  Is  essential  that  the  mari- 
time repair  yards  keep  pace  with  the 
builders. 

To  help  them  do  so.  I  introduced  a 
Jomt  resolution  on  February  23  calling 
for  a  survey  of  ports  to  see  which  ones 
will  be  able  to  handle  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  atomic -powered  vessels 
I  will  admit  that  I  felt  a  more-than- 
usual  interest  in  the  proposed  leslslation 
because  of  my  personal  connection  with 
the  great  port  of  Baltimore,  and  I  was 
additionaUy   gratified   when  other   far- 
sighted  cities— such  as  the  port  of  Beau- 
mont. Tex.— immediately  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  measure. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  joint  reso- 
lution, which  is  a  companion  piece  to  the 
other  measure. 

I  realize  fully  that  the  Government 
and  private  industry  are  each  preparing 
men  for  work  on  atomic  ships,  but  it 
seems  that  such  training  could  be  coordi- 
nated  more  closely  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

Consequently.  I  prepared  this  joint 
resolution  in  an  effort  to  have  a  public 
report  prepared  on  the  repair  facilities 
personnel  requirements  and  safety  and 
health  provisions  which  will  have  to  be 
considered  in  revamping  our  shipyards. 

The  report  would  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  would  be  avail- 
able to  any  private  concerns  interested 
in  the  subject. 
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^^,]l^\^.'^'^P^^^rislve  study.  I  believe 
would  bring  private  industry  up  to  date 
on  what  the  Government  anUclpates  for 
the  future  and  would  save  much  of  the 
uncertainty  and  confusion  which  might 
possibly  result  otherwise  from  in  tial 
efforts  in  this  relatively  new  field 

I  introduce  the  Joint  resolution,  and 
ask  for  Its  appropriate  reference 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor^.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  an! 
propriately  referred.  ^ 

The  joint  resolution  <S.  J  Res  1'54) 
to  provide  for  a  report  to  the  Congress 
suitable  for  distribution  to  interred 
private  organizations  of  data  presentlv 
available  on  the  requirements  for  th^ 
repair  of  atomic-powered  ships,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  BEALt.  was  receiv^^  read 
twee  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

AMENDMENT  OF  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 219.  RELATING  TO  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDI- 
TURES. ETC. 


^u^Zif^f^^^^^^  ^^  President.  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference  a 
resolution  to  amend  Senate  Resolution 
219  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
fn^A^?  •  "^^^'"«  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  campaign  expenditures,  lob- 
bying, and  other  matters. 
I  voted  for  that  resolution.  Mr.  Presl- 

?T.H       "^  'i^***  *  '^^  reservations  when 
I  did  so.  and  I  have  even  more  now 

My  amendment  would  change  .section 

z  or  the  resolution  to  provide  that  the 

special  committee,  now  composed  of  8 

members— 4  each  from  the  majority  and 

minority    parties    of     the     Senate— be 

changed  to  provide  for  9  members,  of 

Whom  5  would  be  majority  members      I 

am  not  proposing  that  the  present  mem- 

bershlp  of  the  committee  be  changed 

merely  that  an  additional  member  be 

selected  from  the  majority  party. 

I  thought  this  provision— giving  the 
majority  of  members  to  the  majority 
I»rty— should  be  in  the  resolution  from 
the  start.  But  I  deferred  to  the  wishes 
or  the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  John- 
son) when  he  spoke  of  "the  rigid  stand- 
ards of  fair  play  which  we  should  apply 
to  an  incident  that  concerned  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Senate."  That  was 
a  nice  theory.  Mr.  P»resident.  but  that 
was  all — only  a  theory. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  special  committee,  except 
to  say  that  I  am  afraid  that  this  com- 
mittee may  stretch  itself  too  far  and 
waste  its  time  investigating  the  phone- 
book listings  and  some  organizaUons 
which  obviously  have  no  money  even  for 
postage. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
FMr.  Case  I .  who  startled  some  of  my  col- 
leagues out  of  their  lethargy  with  his  dis- 
closure of  high-handed  lobbying  on  the 
natural  gas  bill,  brought  up  a  situation 
which  should  be  investigated  to  the  core. 
I  agree  that  other  pressure  groups  may 
be  found  to  be  as  bad  as.  if  not  worse 
than,  the  gas  and  oil  lobby.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  see  any  member  of  this  commit- 
tee throw  away  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  time  by  urging  the  committee  to  in- 
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vestigate  his  pet  lobbsring  peeve.  I  am 
not  accusing  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  attempting  to  steer  the  investiga- 
tion away  from  its  original  purpose,  but 
there  is  danger  of  this  happening  If  the 
committee  goes  off  chasing  will-o'-the- 
wisps. 

But  aside  from  this  aspect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  amendment  is  designed  to  cure 
a  more  basic  fault  of  this  committee 
structure.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  stressed  fair  pu*y  in  having  equal 
representation  from  the  majority  and 
minority  parties  and  from  those  who 
vcted  for  and  those  who  voted  against 
the  natural  gas  bill. 

While  his  emphasis  on  fair  play  is 
laudable,  he  overlooked.  I  am  afraid, 
the  responsibility  and  authority  that  rest 
with  him  and  the  other  members  of  the 
majority  party. 

When  the  voters  of  this  Nation  saw  fit. 
In  1954.  to  make  the  Democratic  Party 
the  majority  party,  they  gave  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  all  actions  taken  by  Congress. 
Thus,  the  Democratic  Party  must  answer 
to  the  people  for  the  actions  of  Congress ; 
and  no  amount  of  giving  equal  repre- 
sentation to  the  minority  party  will  re- 
sult in  equal  respotisibility  for  this  com- 
mittee's actions  in  the  long  run. 

Prom  the  very  first  meeting  of  the 
special  committee,  according  to  reports, 
it  was  plunged  into  discord  over  the 
chairmanship,  committee  coun-sel.  and 
other  matters  of  procedure.  If  there 
Is  discord  on  these  relatively  minor  mat- 
ters. Mr.  President,  what  will  happen 
when  the  committee  starts  to  dig  into 
lobbying — if  it  ever  does?  This  is  a 
penalty  of  the  majority  leader's  fair- 
play  theory.  In  dividing  this  committee 
equally,  he  has.  in  effect,  given  each 
member  equal  authority.  What  we  have 
Is  eight  chairmen,  it  seems. 

I  say  this.  Mr.  President:  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  responsible  for  this  Con- 
gress. My  amendment  gives  to  the 
Democratic  Party — as  the  majority  par- 
ty— that  responsibility  and  authority  in 
this  investigation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  225^  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  2  (a)  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 319.  agreed  to  on  February  23,  1956, 
to  Investigate  campaign  expenditures,  lobby- 
ing, and  certain  other  activities  affecting  the 
Senate  or  any  Member  thereof,  be,  and  it 
is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  a.  (a)  The  special  committee  shall 
consist  of  9  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President.  5  from  the  majority  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  4  from  the  minority 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  shall,  at  a  meet- 
ing to  be  called  by  the  Vice  President,  se- 
lect a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman." 


AGRICXn-TURAL  ACT  OP  1956— 

AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  CHAVEZ  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bUl  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved    farm     program,     which     was 


ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keu)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3183.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Muinnr. 
Mr.  CARI.SOH.  Mr.  Bakritt.  and  Mr. 
Curtis)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  3183.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  iMt>po6ed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3183,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BARRETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
O'Mahomey,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  BKintxTT, 
Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Cask  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  CxTKTis.  Mr.  Dakiel.  Mr.  Dworshak, 
Mr.  Golowater,  Mr.  Hrvska.  Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL.  Mr.  Lancer.  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr. 
Malone.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Murray. 
Mr.  Watkins.  and  Mr.  Welker)  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
3183.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  raCKENLOOPER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Adcen.  Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Jenner.  and  Mr.  Cape- 
hart  >  submitted  amendments.  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3183,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  3183.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  y 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  amendment  (designated  as  2-24- 
56 — H)  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Long  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7225)  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
disability  insurance  benefits  for  certain 
disabled  individuals  who  have  attained 
age  50,  to  reduce  to  age  62  the  age  on  the 
basis  of  which  benefits  are  payable  to 
certain  women,  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  child's  insurance  benefits  for  chil- 
dren who  are  disabled  before  attaining 
age  18.  to  extend  coverage,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

EMERGENCY  FLOOD  PROTECTION 
PROJECTS  IN  CERTAIN  AREAS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BKIi 

Mr.  EXRR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  bill 
(S.  3273)  to  provide  authorization  for 
emergency  flood-protection  projects  in 
areas  of  the  United  States  where  such 
projects  are  needed  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  is  next  printed.  I  may 
be  included  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KESnSlO^  OP  FQ)ERAL  Il£CmON 
LAWS— ADDITIONAL  C06P0NS0RS 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  EU.ENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Bak- 
arrr],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hbuska]  .  the  Senator  from  NcHth  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KefauvssI  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  bill  3308.  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Federal  electi<m  laws, 
the  next  time  it  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO.  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

Statement  prepared  by  him  relating  to  tbe 
stake  of  southern  Illinois  in  legislation  for 
depressed  areas. 

By  Mr.  NKUUEKGER: 

Letter  addressed  to  the  V^ashlngton  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  written  by  the  Honorable 
EorrH  S.  Grkcn,  a  RepreaentatlTe  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Oregon,  with  reference  to 
the  Al  Sarena  case. 


AGRICULTURAL   ACT.    1956 — STATE- 
MENT BY  SENATOR  PAYNE 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  with  regard  to  the  bill 
presently  imder  consideration  by  the 
Senate.  S.  3183. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senato*  Patns  on  trx  Rxfor- 

ESTATioN  Provisions  or  S.  3183.  the  Farm 

Bnx 

The  debate  on  S.  3183  so  far  has  been  pri- 
marily concerned,  and  justifiably  so,  with  the 
central  provisions  of  the  bill  which  wiU  have 
such  an  enormous  effect  on  the  future  of 
United  States  agriculture.  I  feel  that  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  section  of  the  forestry  provisions 
of  S.  3183  which  is  of  particular  merit  and 
worthy  of  sp>ecial  comment. 

This  section  is  of  particular  Interest  to 
me  because  the  Maine  woodpulp  and  forest- 
products  industries  are  the  largest  industries 
In  our  State.  They  employ  nearly  one-third 
of  aU  the  people  engaged  in  manufacturing 
Industries.  Tbe  forests  whlcb  supply  these 
industries  cover  85  percent  of  Maine's  land 
area.  The  wood-using  industries  are  the 
biggest  customers  of  Maine's  freight  carriers. 
Pulp  and  paper  mills  are  located  in  24  Maine 
towns  and  350  Mulne  communities  have  some 
form  of  wood-using  industry.  Veneers,  lum- 
ber^ plywood,  and  building  board  produced 
in  Maine  supply  an  important  part  of  the 
raw  materials  used  by  more  than  2  million 
people  engaged  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  throughout  the  United  States. 
Maine's  newsprint  accounts  for  60  percent 
of  the  Nation's  entire  production.  Maine 
forests  supply  material  for  everything  from 
napkins  to  deepwater  ships.  Tbe  impor- 
tance of  Maine's  forests  to  the  State  and  to 
the  Nation  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Nor 
can  the  Importance  of  preserving  forest  lands 
and  providing  a  continuing  supply  of  timber. 
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not  only  In  Maine  but  throughout  the  Nation, 
be  streased  too  strongly. 

According  to  a  recent  report  published  by 
the  Forestry  Service  of  the  Defmrtment  of 
Agriculture,    the   Nation'a    timber    require- 
ments are  expected  to  be  so  high  by  the  year 
3000   that   timber   growth    will   have    to   b« 
from  70  to   120  percent  hleher  than  It  Is 
now.     However,    current   rates   of   progress 
Indicate  that  there  will  be  a  definite  Imbal- 
ance between  cut  and  growth  of  timber  re- 
sources by  the  end  of  the  century.    Although 
there  la  every  evidence  for  encoviragement. 
parUcularly  In  the  reforestation  of  commer- 
cial  timber  holdings  and  on  public   lands, 
the   future   of   our   timber   resources    rests 
primarily  on  the  supplies  which  can  be  pro- 
vided by  small  private  holdings.     Well  over 
half   of   the   Nation's   timber  resources    are 
In  the  form  of  farm  and  other  private  owner- 
Bhlps  and  85  percent  of  these  holdings  are 
of  less  than   100  acres.     It   Is  this  area  of 
small  private  holdings  where  ref^estatlon  is 
decidedly  lagging. 

^W^at  is  the  futiu^  of  these  small  holdln'^s? 
What  can   be  done  to  insure  an   adequate 
reforesUtlon  program  which  will  encourage 
planting  on  these  small  holdings? 
♦1-^'°"^  attempt   to  answer   these   ques- 
tions, let  me  describe  what  Is  happening  to 
the  small  timber  holdings  In  Maine      Most 
of  these  small  holdings  are  in  the  form  of 
a  few  acres  of   woodlands  on  smaU   farms 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cUne    in    the    number   of    farms    in    Maine 
This  has  not  meant,  as  it  has  in  some  other 
areas,  that  the  small  farms  are  being  ab- 
sorbed by  larger  units.     On  the  contrary    it 
has  meant  that  many  of  the  small  farms  kre 
now  idle. 

In    1954.   there   were   7.000   less   farms    in 
Maine  than  there  had  been  in  1950.     Some 
of    these   farms    were,   of   course,    absorbed 
TT»«   average   size   of   farms   increased   from 
137.7  acres  to  154  7  acres  in  the  same  period 
But  the  total  number  of  farm  acres  declined 
by  approximately  500.000  acres  which  rep- 
resents a  drop  of  about  12  percent.     What 
is  happening  to  this  land   which  has  been 
^^°r.!.**  ?°™  agriculture?    It  is  for  the  most 
part  idle  land.    The  fields  are  not  cxutlvated 
•nd.  more  significant,  the  woodlands  on  these 
holdings  are  not  being  reforested.  aJthouEh 
CUtUng  continues.  *^ 

With  this  situation  In  Maine  as  a  back- 
ground, let  us  now  consider  what  kind  of 
a  program  is  needed  to  Insure  adequate  re- 
forestation on  these  small  holdings  which 
constitute  over  half  of  the  Nation's  timber 
MTOurces.    In  the  legislation  now  before  us 

«^f.?K^^'?•  '"°**"*  beginning  of  a  program 
which  Will  move  in  th-  direction  of  alolu- 

problJiJ^*  '"'*"  »»n'»o''ner-«  reforestation 

Section  Wl  Is  designed  to  broaden  the 
•cope  of  Federal  participation  In  the  refor- 
estation program.  The  primary  basis  of  the 
program  would  suil  be  one  of  cIom  cooper- 
•Uon  between  the  States  and  th*  Federal 
Oovernment.  In  the  past  th.  Federal  Oov- 
•rninent  haa  contributed  to  the  coat  of  pur- 
ebaalng  planting  •toek.  Through  contrlbu- 
tlons  to  the  State  to^rnmenUfor  the  pur- 

^^^^,y***'  ***•  P**»"»t  «ock  eaa  be  sold 
%o  individual  plantwa  at  miuced  eoat.  ThJS 
I.  nodoubt  that  thto  ftnanclaraiuun^ 
mSr:^  "^  ■'^*  *^^  •"  •ncouraglng  uSu 

port  pubUahed  by  the  Department  of  Anl- 
culture  Ftorwiry  Serric*.  aia.sas  aci«i  wera 
planted  in  tr«««  m  the  Unitwl  StatM.  Thu 
•craata  flcure  rapraMnta  all  tha  planting 
don*  OD  ryderal  lands.  non-FWeral  public 
lands,  and  private  lands  and  Indudas  all 
wlnd-barrlar  and  reforaaUUon  planting 

F^JiLJ^^"**'  ^^  "*•  protram  which  th* 
Federal  Oovernment  has  undertaken  in  the 
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past  has  been  succeasful.  Recently,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  hampered  by  a  shortage  in  the 
sui^ly  of  planung  stock.  The  production  of 
planting  stock  is  a  long-term  proposition 
and  It  has  been  traditionally  difficult  for  th* 
Forest  Service  or  the  State  nurseries  to  esti- 
mate what  supply  will  be  needed  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  Ptjrest  Servlc*  is  aware  of  thU 
problem  and  is  makmg  every  effort  to  insure 
luture  supplies  of  planting  stock  equal  to 
the  increasing  demand. 

One  persistent  problem  which  has  dU- 
couraged  many  small  farmers  and  landowners 
from  participating  In  the  tree-planting  pro- 
grams is  the  cost  of  planting.  Tree  planting 
even  on  a  small  scale  requires  a  great  deal 
of  labor.  The  holder  of  a  relatively  small 
piece  of  land  ordlnarUy  operates  that  land 
alone.  To  plant,  say.  5  acres  of  his  land  in 
seedlings  is  a  time-consuming  and  back- 
breaking  task  beyond  the  capability  of  one 
man  who  U  engaged  In  the  full-time  Job  of 
farming  or  is  employed  off  the  farm.  To  hire 
extra  labor  to  plant  the  5  acres  Is  beyond  hU 
financial  means.  As  a  result  he  U  able  to 
participate  in  the  program  only  to  the  extent 
that  he  can  physicalJy  plant  trees  himself. 

This  U  largely  the  problem  in  Maine.     In 
the   year    1955.   only   713   acres   of   privately 
owned  land  were  planted  In  trees.    The  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  very  generously  aided 
the    State   of    Maine    with    Its    reforestation 
program.    But  where  the  need  is  the  greatest 
exlsUng  legislation   has   not  empowered   the 
Federal  Government  to  help.     The  State  of 
Maine  cannot  underuke  the  vigorous  and  ex- 
tensive reforestation  program  which  It  would 
like   to.    unlees   it   can    help    the   individual 
planters  In  the  actual  work  of  planting     To 
date,  this  kind  of  aid  has  been  beyond  the 
financial  capacity  of  the  State  government 
On  a  shared-cost  basis.  It  would  be  feasible 
for  Maine   to  expand   iU  reforestaUon   pro- 
gram so  that  it  would  provide  the  kind  of 
planting  Maine  needs  on  its  small  farms  and 
semi-idle  privately  ownod  lands.    This  would 
undoubtedly  be  true  in  other  States  alto. 

Under  the  terms  of  paragraph  (c)  of  sec- 
tion   601.    the    Department    of    Agriculture 
would  be  authortaed  to  give  financial,  advl- 
aory.  and  technical  assistance  to  the  SUtes 
In  carrying  out  their  reforestation  programs 
Previously.    flnAnclal    aid   had    been    in    the 
form  of  contrlbuuons  for  purchase  of  plant- 
Ing  stocks.     Under  the  extension  of  the  De- 
Partment  of  Agriculture's  participation  in  the 
States   programs,   the   Department  of  Acrl- 
culture  would  be  authorized  to  give  asaut- 
ance.   both    financial   and   technical,    to   th* 
actual  process  of  planting  the  trees.     And  it 
is  this  type  of  aid  which  wUl  Insure  a  re- 
forestation  program  adequate   to  meet   the 
ever-increasing  demands   upon   our   forests 
.^.^^''^wf.^  ''***"  ^^^*  ■'"•  increasing  de- 
i^?™      *r*  P'*''***  °°  »'•  o"'  "«tural  re- 
sources and  particularly  on  our  timber  sup- 
ply. It  la  essenual  that  we  do  everythlnK  we 
!l)f„**„i^""  "*•  P"««'»'»Won  and  cu,«erva- 
^t?.„°H'    ^•^"'«-    '°f    the    continued 
trowth  and  •xpanslon  of  our  national  •con- 

n^lnH^^l  ^^^^  ^^  opportunity  to  com- 
mend    th*   Commltie*   on    Agrlcultur*   and 
Furestr,  for  Including  section  .01  InTstw 
fciil.ltr*'***^  cooperatiN«e  FWerul-s..*.,  ^1 


There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd 

as  follows:  * 

AooKxsB  BT  Oku.  Matthzw  B.  Riogwat 
Governor  Stanley.  Senator  Wicker.  dlsUn- 
gulshed  representatives  of  allied  naUons,  of 
our  Federal  Government  and  of  the  Ck>m- 
monwealth  of  Virginia,  fellow  Virginians  no 
greater  honor  could  be  accorded  any  liian 
than  that  of  being  a  participant  in  these 
memorial  ceremonies  today.  I  stand  her* 
before  you  on  thU  occasion  In  great  humble- 
ness  of  soul. 

Each  thing  we  do  in  the  present  has  It* 
Muses  In  the  past,  lu  effecu  in  the  future 
our  every  important  act  today  links  up  th* 
deeds  of  years  gone  by  with  the  action  of 
other   years   ahead.     So   thU  dedication   to- 

^Xk.      'iL*^    °'*«""    '"    ^^«    PWt    history 

?   .K    wf*^°"  *"'*  °'  ^'^^  P^P'e  «t  cradled 

i  .*  '^I'^"'"'*^*'  record  of  their  achievement^ 

and  In  the  principle*  and  faith  by  which  they 
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ADDRESS  BY  OKNKRAL  RIDOWAY 
AT  DEDICATION  OP  VIRGINIA 
WAR  MEMORIAL  "^^^^Ui 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

nZ  o^  ^  i^*  '^•^»°  «"  exceedingly 
S^Mc?"''  d<^li^ered  by  Gen.  MattSSJ 
B.  Ridgway  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedl- 

^^^^  "^J^^r  ^^'^^'^^  ^'^^  Memorial  at 
Richmond.  Va.,  on  February  29.  1956. 


In  the  richness  of  that  history,  in  the  an- 

l^^u'i!  V!  Pf°P**  °'  ""•  "8*°n-  there  is  • 
wealth  of  heritage  second  to  that  of  no  other 
part  of  our  land.  This  abundance  of  hls- 
fm.^  f^^^'V"  ^"^  ^"'  generated  a  pro- 
Wisdom,  skill,  and.  above  all.  for  Integrity 

wI^T  ^"*  *^"^'*  "^"°°  °'  this  Comiion. 
wealth,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Jame*. 
■prang  many  of  the  giants  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary period.  They  and  their  forebears 
had  b.^n  major  partlclpanU  for  175  forma- 
tUe  years  of  the  colonial   period   precedln. 

^Z  ^'**."  '"  «n<»*P*ndent  Nation.^"? 
had  been  Instrumentalities  m  a  great  oolltl 
cal  laboratory.  They  served  M^enu  f^ 
c:T.talli.ing  and  utillKing  effecUvely  thi  ^ 
Uuca^  and  social  wisdom  patiently  gatheSl 
nLV*?^-*"*""'""  They  exerclsJId  a  domN 
^JS  tieSTnT  >"  '•^"KH^ng  and  dcfinlni. 
n^  ♦K  ","""^"«  ^^"^  other  men  recog. 
nteed     the    fundamental    truths    and    rule* 

lluon  •'"'^'•'^  I"  our  Federal  CoS«n 

foSf*.**If^  **.!?  '"*'"  "»*°  *»"••  They  gave 
form  and  suhstance  to  cerUin  concepts  of 

KX"!!^.?''**"^''  ?'  '*"''  ■"**  accounublli.y 
hTmVI  ^J'-  *"'*  °'  '^'^'^  ■"'»  "ocial  responsll 
bmty^They  codified  th«e  concepts,  a^  the 
code  became  the  hallmark  of  the  society  they 

bond  these  people  underwrote  They  were 
hnl^"^'"''*^  fy  a  high  senae  of  pe*r,^n2 
S>  t^-  •  "*^^."'"<^Ption  Of  respo^blllty 
iSii^,  """"'^^    ■"  »t»Krain««  insUnct  of 

?^m  H."!  ^"'^"'^  ^"^  reason-all  these  derived 
from  their  primary  faith  in  Ood  and  thc'r 
aupreme  trust  In  Divine  Providence 

The  list  of  their  names  U  long  and  even 
t^.H,J  *"°*"  ^°  y^"  ^^n"  to  me.     In  th* 

lir^'nT*  ^^^  "^  ^"*»*'  »«"•«»>»  to  those  m 
Whose  memory  w*  meet,  the  naming  of  many 
other,  could  but  detract,  ev-en  though  allghl! 
theirI""L'f*..?°°"*'    **"'*=*»    ••    r»«hUully 

^^  h  JJ  .  *'"  "PJ**""  T»>o**  two.  how. 
*T«r.  htkv*  lmp*rtsl)able  laurels,  and  thei* 
contrlbmion.   to  th*   objectives'"  w'^V^M 

r.n?«»  JT't!'*  "nsurpaaaed.  a>  d  1  behJr* 
unf  quaied.  Th*  standard  of  duty  the  meas. 
«r*  of  lndlvld>ial  r*-.pnnMhinty  to  ..ii.«.r*  whs 
•xpn^aed  In  Wa«hlnm..n^  Wfvd«.  "Though  I 
pria*  the  vood  opinK»n  of  my  fellow  ciumim.  I 
would  not  s*«k  to  retain  jwpulariiy  at  Um  ta- 
pans*  ut  on*  social  or  moral  duty,"  Duty  was 
dwnLTT  '"'thriKhtly  identlftrd  at  entlrvly 
dlsunet  from  all  •ap*cu  of  aelf-lnleratt. 
thJv^t?.  '*'*'!I1!1«  to  hi»t«»ry  he»p  us  rpan 

th!r.  f-K*.!***  "^  '*"''  ^*^  »*"t  >n  Virginia, 
through  the  present,  to  our  f  utur*  In  th*  Na- 
tion. They  help  ua  to  underaumd.  and  by 
understAnding.  to  convey  more  fully  to  all 
present-day  cuiaens.  the  UadlUon.  w*  hope 

;»^"",  °"  ^  ******  *"*<»  ""o"*  hands  the  fu- 
ture of  our  p«>pi«  Will  be  entrusted.  They 
bring  us  through  the  many  g*neraUons  from 
pre-RevoluUonary  times  up  to  the  Impressive 
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activities  of  this  afternoon  at  the  Virginia 
War  Memorial  on  th*  banks  of  the  Jamc*  In 
this  city. 
There.  In  a  simple  ceremony  of  reverent 
^  remembrance,  was  begun  an  act  of  solemn 
dedication  which  her*  tonight  w*  seek  to 
con5ummate. 

The  torch  of  liberty  was  lighted.  The 
name  of  the  eternal  light  was  kindled. 
The  names  of  10343  Virginians  who  gave 
their  lives  in  World  War  II  and  Korea  were 
unveiled.  Uementos  were  deposited  for  per- 
manent preservation  from  the  farflung 
"battlefields  and  battleseaa  hallowed  by 
their  blood."  Now  we  meet  to  dedicate  for- 
mally the  Shrine  of  Memory  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have 
grandly  conceived  and  proudly  erected. 

While  the  edifice  U  built  of  cold  marble, 
warm  spirit  diffuses  throughout  the  whole 
structure.  The  torch,  the  flame,  the  memo- 
ries which  the  names  now  engraved  on  that 
marble  evoke,  are  manifestations  of  that  seal. 
of  that  courage  of  heart,  that  nobility  of  sotil 
and  fearlcKness  of  mind,  that  willingness  to 
sacrifice  self  in  the  service  of  others,  which 
the  entire  memorial  luelf  so  eloquently 
expresses. 

The  most  enduring  things  In  man's  life  are 
not  the  material,  but  the  spiritual.  The  val- 
ues of  the  material  ultimately  fade.  The 
values  of  the  spiritual  remain,  unchanged 
and  unchanging.  They  are  the  values  by 
which  generaUons  of  Virginians  tested  the 
principles  on  which  our  Nation  was  built, 
our  liberty  secured,  our  Federal  Constitution 
made  the  basic  law  of  the  land.  T|iey  are 
the  values  which  in  our  evolving  society 
have  made  our  people  ever  ready  in  great 
cnsis  to  sacrifice  their  material  poeseseions. 
and  even  their  very  lives.  They  are  the 
values  symbolized  by  what  we  saw  and  deeply 
felt  this  afternoon  at  the  memorial  Itself — 
the  torch  of  liberty,  the  flame  of  memory,  and 
the  Inspiration  they  engendered  In  our  hearts 
and  minds.  This.  I  think,  is  what  another 
or  Virginia's  great  leaders.  Thomas  JeQerson, 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

"I  shall  not  die  without  the  hope  that  light 
and  liberty  are  on  a  steady  advance  •  •  • 
the  flames  kindled  on  the  4th  of  July  1776 
have  spread  over  too  much  of  the  globe  to 
be  extinguished." 

This  same  flame,  this  same  light,  which 
JefTerson  felt  would  never  be  ex  anguished, 
was  made  to  burn  brighter  this  afternoon. 
It  symboliEes  by  lu  warmth  and  light  the 
lives  of  those  whose  names  the  marble  bears. 
It  Is  a  consecrating  expression  oi  homage  to 
all  those  noble  women  who  courageously 
•bared  In  the  sacrifices  made  by  their  hiu- 
bands.  sons,  and  brothers.  It  Is  fittingly 
represented  by  that  beautiful  monument  to 
memory— dedicated  to  Virginia  woman- 
hood—Inspiration of  Virginia  manhood. 

There  seenu  to  m*  to  b*  some  sjieclal  sig- 
nificance In  the  Warmth  and  comfort  of  the 
•urnnmdInKs  we  here  enjoy.  They  do  Indeed 
betoken  our  protected  and  contented  life, 
abundantly  rich  In  matarlal  blessings  on  a 
bit  of  Ood's  earth,  which  maj>y  other  per- 
»ma  In  other  lands,  llkewts*  tt>rmed  In  Hit 
Imag*.  do  not  vnjoy.  ThU  warmth  and  thU 
c^>m(ort  contrast  In  human  Talu**  with  tha 
ehnmtc  ahorug*  of  th*  basic  nrc««Bttle*  of 
lit*— food,  clothing.  •h*U*r— th*  chronic 
lack  of  medical  attention  for  th*  b>>dy,  and 
of  splrltunl  eollcttud*  for  th*  soul,  which  ao 
many  other  pe<H>)<^  hav*  to  endur*. 

In  on*  aay,  It  would  hav*  be*n  better  had 
are  been  out  th*r«  this  evening  under  Oodt 
open  sky.  as  wer*  ao  many  of  those  w«  memo- 
riallae  when  they  mad*  their  sacrifices  for 
us;  in  on*  way,  It  would  hav*  b*«n  better 
had  w*  b**n  th«r*  In  laahlng  rain,  or  In 
dark  and  aero  weather  than  her*  In  thla 
warm,  well-lighted  hall.  But  thera  wer* 
•ound  reason*  why  w*  met  here;  and  In  any 
•vent  It  signifies  little  If  the  meeting  re- 
minds us  of  the  discipline  so  necessary  to  us 
all.  last  w*  forg*t  th*  things  which  really 


count   and   cling   to   those   which   do   not 
matter. 

Today  we  harrest  the  frulta  theae  honored 
men  planted,  we  enjoy  them  In  an  abun- 
dance beyond  their  powers  to  Imagine.  But 
In  life  there  Is  a  responsibility  coequal  arlth 
every  privilege,  and.  great  as  is  our  privUeg* 
today,  our  responsibility  Is  no  less.  Let  us 
remember  that  It  requires  discipline  to  bear 
retponsiblllty. 

We  are  living  In  a  historical  era — one  of 
the  greatest.  I  think,  through  which  mankind 
has  passed  in  modem  times.  We  do  not  know 
when  or  how  it  arlll  end  and  a  new  one 
begin.  We  do  not  know  what  will  charac- 
terize the  new,  but  we  certainly  do  know, 
unless  we  arillfully  cloee  our  minds,  the  es- 
sential nature  of  the  era  in  which  we  live. 
We  do  know  we  face  an  implacably  hostile, 
aecret  and  murderous  conspiracy  that  has 
but  one  basic  objective — to  snuff  out  the 
light  of  liberty,  to  extinguish  the  flame  of 
freedom.  We  do  know  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  stand  ready  with  all  our 
strength  to  keep  that  "torch  of  liberty"  be- 
fore every  American  eye,  the  love  of  freedom 
aflame  In  every  American  heart.  The  Im- 
perative, ceaseless  need  for  such  readiness 
could  not  t>e  more  appropriately  indicated 
than  by  the  motto.  "Sic  Semper  Tyrannia," 
on  the  Virginia  State  seal. 

Uet  us  now  and  In  the  future  draw  on  the 
great  ret>ervoir  of  faith  in  God.  which  is 
America's  greatest  strength.  Let  us  keep 
alive  the  knowledge  of  the  proud  traditions 
of  this  Commonwealth:  let  tis.  and  all  who 
follow  ua.  catch  through  the  stately  l>eauty 
of  this  magnificent  menu)rlal  the  warm  and 
living  spirit  of  those  whose  passing  brought 
It  forth.  Then.  In  reverent  and  hiunble 
pride,  we  ahall  have  dedicated  this  shrine  In 
the  sublime  spirit  and  for  the  lofty  purpose 
for  which  It  was  conceited — an  enduring 
stimulus  to  all  that  Is  finest  in  human  nature 
in  the  I'ves  of  succeeding  Virginians  and 
Americans. 

May  God  grant  we  succeed. 


PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  THE 
BUILDINO  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KUCHEIi.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  the  honor  to  be  invited  to 
speak  before  the  second  annual  legisla- 
tive conference,  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  department,  AFL-CIO.  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion 
be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Aaoaasa  av  Bknator  KvcHn.,  9ccoNit  Anhdal 
LaoiaLATtva  CoNnaxNCB.  Buiidinq  and 
CoNaTatxrrtON  TaAoaa  DspaaTMSNT,  AFl#- 
CIO,  Makch  5,  18M 

Mr  Prealdent  and  gentlemen,  I  am  hon- 
ored by  your  wUh  that  I  *p*ak  with  you  on 
this  occasion. 

You  ar*  meattnf  her*  today  to  eonaldar  tha 
•pecta)  and  •ertous  (>rohl*ms  which  contrt^nt 
yi^ur  tr*at  industry— th*  construction  in- 
dxistry — and  your  strong  and  stabl*  unlona 
which  tupply  th*  Ufeblood  of  labor  to  It.  It 
la  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  you  ar*  tha 
heart  of  an  Industry  which  sustain*  th*  eco- 
nomic slnewa,  and  promote*  th*  continuing 
prosperity  and  aoonomlc  good  of  our  anUra 
country. 

Tat.  whll*  w*  are  gathered  here  to^conaldar 
the**  Important  Industrial  matters  of  do- 
mestic concern,  I  cannot  restst  the  desire  to 
lift  up  our  eye*  and  hearts  to  the  broad  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  both  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world.  History  has  thrust 
upon  us  the  role  of  leadership  In  the  free 


world  today.  Prospertty  has  favored  ju  at 
home.  Our  strength— our  great  natural  re- 
■ourcea  our  talent  for  production — our  tin- 
ptaralleled  living  standards  have  all  pceparetf 
tis  to  bear  with  greater  ease  the  burdens  of 
international  responslMUties. 

These  responsibilities,  of  oourae.  firing 
from  an  enlightened  self-interest — the  best 
kind  of  selfishness.  They  flow  from  a  nat- 
ural desire  to  retain  for  otirselves  and  our 
posterity  the  great  bounty  with  which  we 
and  our  Institutions  have  t>een  blessed.  Fbr 
example.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  protection 
and  advancement  of  our  own  way  of  life  will 
ultimately  depend  upon  the  success  of  other 
nations  in  attaining  and  preserving  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom  for  their  own 
citiaens.  as  well. 

I  speak  as  an  American,  grateful  for  what 
free  America  has  given  to  each  of  us.  and 
thOTOughly  dedicated  to  do  what  I  can  to 
preserve  It  for  all  time.  It  Is  a  unique  era 
through  which  we  are  passing  and.  Indeed, 
a  unique  one  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 
This  is  an  era  of  new  energy — unbelievable 
energy — which  leads  us  into  the  thermonu- 
clear age.  Unhappily,  the  secrets  of  it.  for 
good  or  for  evil,  are  known  to  free  nations 
and  Commimist  nations  alike.  These  se- 
crets may  be  used  to  bring  mankind  to  an 
almost  undreamed  of  state  of  happiness  and 
abundance,  or.  to  the  contrary,  they  can  ob- 
literate mankind  and  the  whole  globe. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  this  country  to 
work  for  a  Just  and  an  endtiring  peace,  and. 
In  the  process,  to  deter  aggression  and.  If 
necessary  to  combat  It.  This  is  not.  and 
cannot  be.  a  matter  of  partisanship  or  poll- 
tics.  It  must  ever  be  an  American  concern 
of  all  American  people  with,  as  I  say,  an  en- 
lightened self-interest. 

In  the  discharge  of  that  responsibility. 
America  must  continue  working,  in  good 
comradeship,  with*  freedom-loving  nations 
everywhere.  Standing  together,  the  free 
world  will  constitute  the  strongest  kind  of 
a  deterrent  to  aggression.  Communist  or 
otherwise.  Mutual  secvirlty  and  mutual  as- 
sistance are  an  indlsf>en£able  part  of  Amer- 
ican policy.  And  while  I  believe  they  will 
be  carried  on  under  any  national  adminis- 
tration, they  deserve  and  require  the  patient 
and  zealous  support  of  our  people.  As  lead- 
ing citizens  in  your  own  comnmnity.  you 
have  the  highest  duty  of  accepting  the  sober 
facts  of  these  eventful  days  through  which 
we  pass,  and,  having  accepted  them,  of  sup- 
porting oiu-  efforts  toward  International 
peace — above  politics,  above  partisanship,  as 
citizens  and  patriots,  with  the  interests  of 
our  own  l>eloved  America  close  to  our  hearts. 

My  own  efforts  will  constantly  be  directed 
toward  these  very  International  goals  which 
I  hav*  outlined  to  you.  Our  continuing 
greatness  as  a  nation  depend*  upon  reaching 
these  goals.  History  has  taught  us  that  we 
cannot  stand  still.  W*  will  Improve  and 
prosper  as  a  nation  and  a*  Individuals  or 
w*  win  falter  and  fall  back.  Certainly,  ma- 
tur*  and  effectlv*  acceptanc*  of  th*  role  of 
International  l**d*r«htp  will  b*  a  key  to  our 
own  pro*p*rlty  under  fr**dom  In  th*  y*ara 
which  It*  ahead. 

Mow  to  turn  toward  th*  problMna  at 
horn* — particularly  the  problem*  which  face 
yvtu  a*  trad*  unionist* — as  th*  leader*  of 
skilled  craftsmen  and  seatx^ned  worker*  who 
ar*  a  bulwark  of  our  Nation's  economy.  Mot 
evaryon*  realla**  th*  tr*m»ndou«  sla*  and 
economic  Influenc*  of  the  construction  In- 
dustry, Last  year  the  dollar  amount  of  new 
construction  put  In  place  both  public  and 
private,  residential  and  nonrealdentlal,  to- 
taled more  than  Ha  billion.  This  Is  new  con- 
struction. When  we  Include  alterations  and 
repairs,  the  total  volume  of  work  Is  presently 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $60  billion.  On  con- 
tract construction  alone  last  year,  more  than 
2^  million  craftsmen  and  laborers  were  em- 
ployed. Let's  Just  stop  and  think  for  a  min- 
ute about  the  meaning  of  these  figures  in 
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torma  of  production,  of  tmployment  and  pay- 
rolls, in  the  mines  and  mills,  the  shops  and 
factories  of  the  Nation.  I  wont  burden  you 
with  figures — in  fact  no  really  accurate  fig- 
ures are  available  to  demonstrate  the  Im- 
mense Impact  of  the  construction  Industry 
upon  the  Nation's  welfare.  It  la  enough  to 
say  that  prosperity  or  depression  In  the  con- 
strue Uon  Industry  can  make  the  fUlTerence 
between  prosperity  and  depression  for  our 
national  economy  as  a  whole. 

Particularly,  however,  as  respects  the  areaa 
In  which  you  are  facing  probiema  today,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  construction  aided  or 
•aalsted  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
1964  the  Federal  Government  assisted  some 
$14  billion  worth  of  new  construction.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  roughly  the  same  amount 
was  assisted  by  the  same  kind  of  Federal 
financing.  In  round  figures,  the  Federal 
Government  has  recently  followed  a  policy 
of  supporting,  aiding,  or  promoting  at  least 
a  third  of  the  total  doUar  voliune  of  new  con- 
■tructlon  out  in  place  each  year.  Par  from 
getting  smaller,  this  tremendous  volume  of 
federally  assisted  consuuction  promises  to 
Increase  In  the  years  to  come. 

I  know  you  are  well  aware  that  the  Inter- 
•Ut«  highways  of  the  country  are  out  of 
date  and  that  legislation  now  in  the  miU 
wiU  provide  billions  of  dollars  for  a  new 
network  of  super  highways  and  feeder  roads 
to  serve  the  peacetime  and  emergency  trans- 
portaUon  needs  of  a  Nation  which  moves  on 
Wheels.  I  may  say  that  a«  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  I  have  done 
my  vigorous  best  to  push  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
•chool-age  population  has  snowballed  on  us 
at  a  rate  far  exceeding  the  capacity  of  our 
schoo      buUdings.     Right     now     our     grade 

1^,^°^  l„^''t  '''t"'  *'  ^^^  "*°«-  Tom^ow 
our  high  schools  will  foyow  the  same  route 

Congress  has  before  It  recommendations  of 
the  President  on  this  vital  subject.  We  need 
to  face  up  to  that  problem  now 

Public  works,  hospitals,  Government  build- 
ings, airports,  and  other  necessary  structures 
are  being  and  wUl  be  built  u/ex^^Tll 
wplace  the  structures  and  facilities  of  the 
paai.  Our  new  construction  must  ever  keep 
in  pace  with  the  astounding  growth  and  ex- 
pension  of  our  needs  as  a  NaUon 

h,^!k^/^**  '^^'^^  demands,  not  only 
does  the  future  look  bright  for  public  and 

The  Federal  Government  U  going  to  have  a 
very  large  place  in  the  construction  of  the 
^^^-  «"  "  bas  in  the  recent  past 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
construction  industry  carries  with  it  a  heavy 
burden    of    responsibility.      Any    person    or 
agency  promoting  or  assisting  at  least  a  third 
of  aU   new  construction  put   in  place   each 
I^i;f*^  *'**'  year— has  what  amounU  to 
•  pubUc  duty  to  insure  the  use  of  this  enor- 
mous economic  power  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  segments  of  our  economy,    a  false  or 
misguided  step  here  or  there  can  help  to 
undermine   the  very  standards   which   have 
rJwth"      P*^*"**^'  P*^  °^  0"^  prosperity  and 
Here   la   where    the   matter   of   prevalline 

r^-^Jf'i^aien  employed  on  work  assisted 
by  the  Federal  Government.    About  the  same 
number  were  employed  last  year.    The  pay- 
rolls on  this  work  run  annually  into  the  bil- 
lion* of  dollars.     Now  these  dollars  are  not 
only  put  to  work  to  provide  the  Journeyman 
and  hi*  family  with  the  necessiUes  and  some 
of   the   modest   luxuries   of   life.     They   do 
much  more  than   that.     They  help  to  buy 
the  products  of  the  farmer,  the  merchant  and 
the  manufacturer.    They  help  these  business- 
men aupport  their  families  and  meet  their 
payrolU  and  thus.  In  turn,  to  support  even 
more  workers  In  other  lines  of  work  and  to 
meet  their  modest  demands. 

We  can  easily  see  the  serious  hidden  effects 
that  can  follow  any  serious  cut  in  wages  on 
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federally  aatuted  construction.  Unle«  th« 
Government  makes  sure  that  wages  on  this 
construcUOTi  are  in  line  with  the  going  rates 
and  practices,  the  eontraeU  lor  construcUon 
can  eaaUy  go  to  the  firm  whose  labor  coeta 
are  below  the  standard  set  in  the  parUcular 
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Theee  cut  rates  present  ruthless  competi- 
tion for  contractors  who  pay  the  going  or 
prevailing  rate.  Inevitably,  they  serve  to 
tmdermine  the  going  rate.  They  bring  about 
a  gradual  collapse  of  the  entire  wage  struc- 
txu^.  not  only  on  Government  work  but  on 
aU  construction  In  any  community  where 
this  kind  of  unfair  compeUtion  U  allowed 
to  exist.  Then  there  can  follow  a  kind  of 
chain  reaction— a  broad  downward  move- 
ment of  wages  and  prices  in  the  community 
a  slowing  down  In  the  business  of  all  who 
depend  upon  the  construcUon  worker  for 
making  a  living. 

The  exact  effects  are  hard  to  measure  but 
easy  to  describe,  i  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  give  you  the  idea,  namely,  that  wage-cut- 
ting practices  on  Government  construcUon. 
can.  In  my  Judgment,  provide  the  opening 
wedge  for  a  full-blown  depression. 

We  Callfomlans  have  long  recognised  the 
disastrous  effects  upon  any  community  which 
inevitably  How  from  byjiasslng  the  prevail- 
ing wage  on  public  construction.  In  Cali- 
fornia we  have  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very 
good  prevailing  wa^e  statute  covering  aU 
important  type*  of  public  construction  on 
a  broad  basts.  As  a  lawyer,  in  both  private 
and  public  practice  In  my  home  State  I 
had  come  to  accept  thU  prevailing  wage  nrin- 
clple  as  one  of  the  basic  requirements  which 
must  govern  the  performance  of  publiclv 
supported  contracts.  ' 

..^v'  ^X^^  *^*  Senate  passed  a  bill— known 
as  the  Gore  bill-authorizing  a  multl-bU- 
ion-dollar  hltjhwny  program.  The  proposed 
legislation  was  tlrst  referred  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member 
Upon  studying  the  bill  I  was  amazed  to  dis- 
cover  that  no  standard  prevailing  wage  re- 
quirements  would   apply   to   this   legislation 

•"n1  t*^  "JJ"''*^^  *  'P^^'"'  provision  extend- 
ing the  Federal  prevailing  wage  statute,  the 

S^t'i^°V*-  "*"  '°'"  '""^  '^  °'  in- 
struction.    You   may   be  sure   that   I   save 

bipartisan   support   u.   Just   such   a  special 

provision  In  committee  and  I  think  the  record 

of  Senate  debates  on  this  measure  will  clearSy 

show   that  afterward   I  stood   firmly  in   on- 

position  to  the  unwise  and  unfortunate  moT 

tM^  ^^  ?  ''°°'"  ^^^"^  regrettably  removed 
this  special  provision  from  the  bill 

I  strongly  believe  In  the  prevailing  wage 
principle.  It  represents  golxl  and  deceit 
government.    It  prevents  the  great  purchJi- 

riH^*!f  °'  ^^^  P"^"<=  P"'-»«  'rom  being 
used  to  destroy  stable  labor  standards  vol- 

i^VV*'''^""^***  *»y  management  and 
le^r  t  P^^^*^""?  wage  principle  merely 

seeks  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  going 
^Ifor  [T**^  established  In  every  co^nu! 
nlty  of  Uie  country.    This  Is  certainly  com- 

^nH  T**"?-  ."  *■  certiilnly  common  justice 
and  I  m  for  It  100  percent. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  1954.  I  had  the 

ofh^^^n^Hn""^;."  f  »"'><^°'"°>"tee  chairman 
of  handling  the  lease  purchase  legislation 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  is  em -' 
powered  to  buy  needed  public  buildings  on 
a  time  payment  plan."  I  am  glad  to  tell 
you  Uiat  that  legislation  which  U  now  the 

r^H  V"^  *^**'*'  ^  '^"^?  "•«*  •»!  '^'oes  our 
1  »*t  t  "*''  P"*'"'^  coi»strucUon.  is  subject 
to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

I  J.",  V?**  '*"'°"  °'  "'*  Congress  highway 
^islatlon  is  now  being  considered  fn  Thl 
House  Of  Representatives.    At  the  same  timJ 

1™,  ?^hT  ^.^  P*"*""*  *""■  ^  P^'v'de  FW- 
eral  aid  in  the  construcUon  of  schoolhousM 
for  our  Children.  I  hope  U.at  ^in  ~ 
Of  these  measures  are  ajiproved  by  the  House 
they  Will  contain  the  special  provision!  n^. 
•ary  to  extend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to^^r 

?o7mav'^:°'^"'^"°"  providedtor  in  t?em 
You  may  be  sure  that,  v^hen  these  measurVs 


are  referred  to  the  Senate  for  further  action 
I  aball  be  a  strong  supporter  of  these  lair  and 
equitable  provisions. 

But  the  problem  Is  much  more  serious 
than  that  presented  by  the  highway  and 
school  bills  themselves.  Theee  bills  aeem 
to  point  up  thU  deeper  and  more  baalc  prob- 
lem of  the  present  ineffectlveneea  of  the 
Davls-Bacoo  Act  Itself.  Thaae  bUls  Im- 
mediately  bring  to  my  mind  the  question- 
•Why  must  we  act  time  after  time  to  tx. 
tend  the  DavU-Bacon  Act  on  a  piecemeal  hlt- 
or-mias  basis  to  each  new  type  of  federally 
assisted  conatrucUon  as  is  comes  before  the 
Concur  eas?" 

Upon  looking  into  the  nxatter  I  have 
learned  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  covers  only 
about  one-third  of  all  federally  assisted  con- 
struction currenUy  authorised  by  law.  I  have 
found  that  there  U  some  serious  question  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  statutory  standards 
for  determining  what  are  the  prevailing  wage 
rates.  There  have  come  to  my  at  ten  Uon 
many  complalnu  about  the  ineffectiveness 
of  enforcement  proviiions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  I  have  heard  that  these  provisions 
stand  In  the  way  of  forthright,  clear-cut 
action  securing  compliance  with  the  law. 

All  of  these  circumstances  point  toward 
soft  spots  In  the  present  law.  Wherever 
these  soft  spoU  exl£t.  they  certainly 
need  to  be  corrected  by  appropriate  ac- 
Uon  of  the  Congress.  They  suggest  to 
me  the  need  for  a  thorough  study  and  re- 
view of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  with  the 
objective  of  strengthening  it.  I  understand 
that  these  are  the  objectives  of  one  part 
of  your  legislative  program  and  let  me  say 
that  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  agreement  with 
these  general  obJccUves. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  It  Is  well  for  us  to 
remind  ourselves  that  the  DavU-Bacon  Act 
was  not  only  a  sound  measure  when  It  was 
originally  enacted.  It  has  also  become  a 
bipartisan  measure.  It  was  Introduced  as 
early  as  1926  by  Congretsman  Robert  Low 
Bacon— a  Republican  Representative  from  a 
congressional  dUulct  on  Long  Island  New 
York.  Just  outside  New  York  City.  It  was 
sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  James  J 
Davis,  the  late  -Puddlcr  Jim"  Davis,  a  dlslln- 
gulshed  Republican  SccreUry  of  Labor  under 
three  Presidents  and  an  early  trade-union 
leader  of  the  steel  luduttry. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  became  law  in  1931 
under  a  Republican  admlnlsU-atlon.  It  was 
amrmed  and  strengthened  In  1935  under  a 
Democratic  admlnlstraUon.  The  reasons  for 
lla  original  enactment  and  subsequent  re- 
tention were  ably  explained  by  Congrces- 
man  Bacon  on   the  fioor  of   the  House  of 

oul-of-Sute  conu-actor  underbid  all  New 
C  ..  ,'V*  <=on^ractor8  on  a  Government 
hospital  in  his  cougreesional  dlsuict.  ThU 
low  bid  was  possible  because  the  out-of- 
State  conu-actor  could  Ignore  Uie  high  Ubor 
standards  prevailing  in  the  area  of  consUuc- 
l^^   ^  I^'*  '**'''   ^°'^   contractors  could 

hidd.r^"'  *K^  }^^  '""'^^  "^^  successful 
bidder  brought  In  aome  Uiousand  laborers 
at  low  wage  rates  crowding  out  the  local 
t^r^^  H,"PP'^-      ^"^    conSlUons    w^e    en^ 

of-State  laborers  were  later  cast  off  by  the 
contractor  at  the  end  of  the  Job.  They  be- 
came  a  relief  burden  in  Uie  New  York  area 
and  a  conunuing  threat  to  the  Jobs  of  crafu- 
men  In  the  locality. 
This  type  of  situation  sU-lke5  me  aa  being 

S?ili*  ^^::^  ""*  "'^  °'  political  partisan! 
^p.  Indeed.  It  has  Uie  same  nonpartisan 
dimensions    aa    a    closely    connected    eco- 

nn^l  J^.^'^'t^J'""***  ^^  agricultural  sur- 
pluses for  which  n-e  must  also  find  effecUve 
Bolutlons.  Just  as  In  agriculture  Uie  huge 
Government-owned  crop  surpluses  can  act  aa 
a  heavy  weight  depre«Ung  Uie  price  which 
tlM.  farmer  geu  for  his  crop*,  the  great  flnan- 
c  ai  reeourcea  of  the  Federal  Government  can 
■Jao  act  aa  a  weight  to  depress  the  wages  of 
the  conaUucUon  worker.     In  both  areas  the 
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Government  haa  a  duty  to  act  reaponsibly 
and  effectively  to  protect  very  large  and  Im- 
portant groupa  of  Ita  cltisena.  The  "aoft 
spots"  In  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  tend  once 
again  to  recreate  the  very  conditions  which 
that  act  sought  to  prevent.  This  certainly 
calls  for  a  careful  overhauling  of  the  act  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

I  have  aeen  from  your  program  that  your 
problems  are  not  confined  to  the  Davla- 
Bacon  Act.  lliey  aeem  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  Government  action  aa  it  affects  labor- 
management  relaUona  in  the  conatruction 
industry.  I  want  to  be  first  to  admit  I  am 
no  expert  In  these  delicate  matters.  I  have, 
however,  gradually  become  convinced  of  one 
thing:  The  present  law.  that  la.  the  original 
Wagner  Act  as  amended  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  simply  Is  not  geared  to  the  needs  nor 
to  the  realities  of  both  contractors  and  labor 
unions  In  conatruction  work. 

I  think  the  trouble  may  basically  lie  in  the 
provlslona  of  the  Wagner  Act — Incidentally 
a  Democratic  measure — which  waa  pretty 
much  directed  solely  toward  manufacturing 
and  producUon  industries.  Involving  going 
plants  and  continuing  employment  oppor- 
tunlUea  with  the  aame  employer.  Thla  act 
cannot  realistically  be  applied  to  the  con- 
struction Industry  where  employment  la 
casual  and  changing  all  the  time.  For  one 
thing.  I  have  noticed  that  your  eontracta 
must  be  made  before  any  workers  are  em- 
ployed, whereaa  the  law  haa  in  mind  that 
eontracta  must  only  be  made  by  the  repre- 
sentaUve  of  emplo>-ed  workers.  I  am  told 
that  thla  and  other  provisioos  of  the  law 
can  have  a  very  dlsrupUve  effect  upon  In- 
dustrial relations  In  your  Industry. 

Whatever  the  situation,  however.  I  firmly 
believe  that  these  Industrial  relatlona  mat- 
ters must  be  thoroughly  examined,  and 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  law  wherever 
we  find  unfalmeaa  or  unworkabllity. 

These  are  same  of  the  conimenta  which 
I  am  glad  to  make  to  you  at  this  great  con- 
vention: America  haa  her  full  share  of  mod- 
ern-day problema,  governmental  and  other- 
wiae.  aa.  Indeed,  doea  every  comer  of  our 
globe.  Complex  and  nrany  sided  aa  they  are, 
we  are.  I  am  sure,  as  well  equipped  to  find 
soluUons  to  them  as  your  forebears  and  mine 
In  other  days  were  able  to  overcome  the  per- 
plexities which  beset  them  In  their  Ume. 

The  point  U  that  in  the  proccaaea  of 
evolution,  great  achlevemenU  for  mankind 
have  been  aUained.  And  I  dare  say  that 
with  all  our  easily  reoognlaable  difllcuitlea. 
we  here  In  America  have  more  for  which  to 
be  thankful  In  our  times  than  any  other 
generation  before  us.  ExcpsBeo  have,  unfor- 
tunately, come  upon  us  in  the  past.  They 
will  again.  But  they  have  always  been  and 
always  will  be  temporary.  Our  ship  of  state 
may.  upon  occasion,  bear  to  the  right  or  to 
the  le.'t.  But  in  the  main  she  conUnues  on 
her  course  to  the  attainment  of  the  goal 
which  each  of  us  hopes  for  In  our  hearts: 
A  free  America,  a  strong  America,  a  secure 
and  happy  America  in  a  world  which  enjoya 
a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  II  not, 
morning  business  iz  closed. 


I 
TAXATION  OP  INCOME  OF  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  two  bills 
to  which  there  is  no  objection.  I  also 
ask  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
tMr.  Thtb],  who  has  the  floor,  be  not 
displaced. 

The    PRESIDKNT    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection? 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and.  of 
course.  I  shall  not  object— this  subject 
was  called  to  my  attention  yesterday. 
I  understand  that  the  two  bills.  Calen- 
dar No.  1596.  House  bill  7201.  and  Cal- 
endar No.  1631.  House  bill  8780.  were 
both  reported  unanimously  frmn  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  EU^NDER.  That  is  my  infor- 
mation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?    The  Chair  bears  none. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  first  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1596.  House 
bill  7201.  relating  to  taxation  of  income 
of  insurance  companies. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  tiUe  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.  R. 
7201)  relating  to  the  taxation  of  income 
of  insurance  companies. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments,  on  page  1. 
line  4.  after  the  word  "act",  to  strike 
out  "of"  and  insert  "for";  on  page  6, 
line  3.  to  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert 
" (d) " :  on  page  7,  line  5.  after  the  numer- 
als "804".  to  strike  out  "(d) "  and  insert 
"(c)";  in  line  9,  after  the  numerals 
"804".  to  strike  out  -(g)"  and  insert 
"(d)";  en  page  8,  line  15.  after  the  nu- 
merals "804".  to  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  "(d) ":  in  line  16.  after  the  numer- 
als "804".  to  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(c)";  In  line  23.  after  the  numerals 
"804",  to  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert 
"(d)";  on  page  9.  line  8.  after  the  word 
"or*,  to  strike  out  "this  paragraph"  and 
insert  "paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion"; on  page  14,  after  line  2.  to  strike 
out: 

(a)  General  rule:  Except  as  provided  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  for  purposes  of  thla 
subpart  the  term  "reserve  and  other  policy 
llabUlty  deduction"  meana  the  atun  of  the 
following : 

(1)  100  percent  of  the  amotint  of  the  net 
Investment  Income  allocable  to  pension  plan 
reserves  (determined  under  subsection  (e) ): 

(2)  85  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  net 
Investment  Income  allocable  to  reserves  for 
annuity  contracts  and  deposits  (determined 
under  subsection  (f));  and 

(3)  8S  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  net  Investment  Income  exceeds  the  sum 
of— 

(A)  the  amotint  of  the  net  investment 
Income  allocable  to  pension  plan  reserves. 

( B )  the  amount  of  the  net  Investment  In- 
come allocable  to  reserves  for  annuity  con- 
tracts and  deposits,  and 

(C)  the  amount  of  the  net  investment 
Income  allocable  to  non-Ilfe-lnsurance  re- 
serves (determined  undo*  aubseetl<»  (g)). 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(a)  General  rule:  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  for  ptirposes  of  this  subpart 
the  term  "reserve  and  other  policy  liability 
deduction"  means  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
determined  by  applying  the  following  per- 
centages to  the  excess  of  the  net  Investment 
Income  over  the  net  Investment  Income  al- 
locable to  non-llfe-lnsiu'ance  reservea  (deter- 
mined under  subsecUon  (d) ) : 

( 1 )  87.5  percent  of  so  much  of  sticb  excess 
aa  does  not  exceed  $1,000,000;  and 


(2)  89  percent  of  so  much  of  such 
M  exceeds  $1,000,000. 

On  page  15.  after  line  8.  to  strike  out: 
(b)  Beduced  percentages  during  imtipi 
period:  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  before  January  1.  ISMO.  the  reservw 
and  other  policy  llabill^  deduction  shall  be 
computed  by  subsUtuUng  for  the  percentages 
stated  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
Uon (a)  the  percentages  determined  from 
the  following  table: 


If  the  taxable  year  baclBS 
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In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  la 
1056,  1957.  1958.  or  1959.  this  subaecUon 
EhaU  apply  only  If  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
803  shall  have  been  made  applicable  with. 
respect  to  such  a  texable  year. 

On  page  15,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
19,  to  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(b)": 
on  page  16,  line  11.  after  the  letter  "(d)  *•, 
to  strike  out  "and";  in  line  14.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "section  804  (g) 
(2)  (A))."  and  Insert  "subsection  (d) 
(2)  (A) ) ;  and 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  assess- 
ment life  insurance  company  or  associa- 
tion, the  amount  equal  to  2  times  which- 
ever of  the  following  is  the  lesser:  (i) 
the  amount  of  the  net  investment  In- 
come on  life  insurance  reserves  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
801  (b)  (3).  or  (ii)  3  percent  of  the  life 
insurance  reserves  so  described,"  on  page 
17.  line  18  after  the  word  "sum",  to  strike 
out  "of  the  means  described  in"  and 
insert  "obtained  under";  cm  page  18, 
at  the  begirming  of  line  23,  to  strike 
out  "(d)"  and  insert  "(c)";  on  page  19, 
line  7,  after  the  word  "subsection",  to 
strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert  "(d)";  on 
page  20.  line  6,  after  the  word  "this",  to 
strike  out  "subsection,  or  in  appljring 
subsection  (a) ."  and  insert  "subsection"; 
after  line  11.  to  strike  out: 

(e)  Allocation  of  net  Investment  Income 
to  pen£lon  plan  reserves: 

(1)  Allocation  ratio.  For  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  the  amount  of  the  net  Invest- 
ment Income  allocable  to  pension  plan  re- 
serves Is  that  amount  which  bears  the  same 
rattoto — 

(A)  the  net  Investment  lnxK>me.  as 

(B)  the  amoimt  of  such  reserves  bears  to 
the  mean  (as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  taxable  year)  of  the  book  value  of  all  the 
assets,  other  than  real  property  occupied  by 
the  Insurance  company  and  furniture,  fix- 
tures, and  equipment  (to  the  extent  such 
real  or  personal  property  Is  used  In  carrying 
on  the  Insurance  business). 

(2)  Pension  plan  reserves  defined:  For 
purposes  of  this  secUon,  the  term  'pension 
plan  reserves'  means  that  portion  of  the 
qualified  reserves  (other  than  Items  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2).  (4),  (5),  or  (6)  of 
subsection  (d) )  which  Is  allocable  to  con- 
tracts— 

(A)  purchased  under  contracts  entered 
into  with  trusts  which  (as  of  the  time  the 
contracts  were  entered  Into)  wer<>  deemed 
to  be  (I)  trusts  described  In  section  401  (a) 
and  exempt  from  tax  under  secUon  501  (a), 
or  (11)  trusts  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
165  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  or 
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th*  corrMpoodlnf  proTlalona  of  prior  revenue 
lawa; 

(B)  purchaMd  under  eontracta  entered 
tnto  under  plane  whlcli  (m  of  Uie  time  the 
contracta  were  entered  Into)  were  deemed 
to  be  plans  meeting  the  requirements  of 
secUon  401  (a)  (3).  (4).  (5).  and  («).  or 
the  requirements  of  section  les  (a)  (8),  (4), 
(5),  and  (8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  193©:  or 

(C)  provided  for  employees  of  the  life  in- 
■\irance  company  under  a  plan  which,  for 
the  taxable  year,  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  401    (a)     (3).    (4).    (5),   and    («>. 

(f)  Net  Investment  Income  allocable  to 
leserves  for  annuity  contracts  and  deposits: 

(1)  Allocation  ratio:  For  purpoees  of 
this  subpart,  the  amount  of  the  net  invest- 
ment Income  allocable  to  reserves  for  an- 
nuity contracts  and  deposits  Is  that  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  net  In- 
vestment Income  as  such  reserves  bear  to 
the  qualified  reserves  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (d) ). 

(2)  Reserves  for  annuity  contracts  and 
deposits : 

(A)  In  general;  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, the  amount  of  the  reserves  for  annuity 
contracts  and  deposits  Is  the  sum  of  the 
following: 

(»)  that  portion  of  the  quallfled  reserves 
which  Is  allocable  to  annuity  contracts:  and 

(U)  the  amounts  described  In  subsec- 
tion (d)    (5). 

(B)  Certain  Items  excluded:  Any  Item 
which  (but  for  this  subparagraph)  would 
be  within  the  application  of  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  excluded  from  such  applica- 
tion— 

(1)  If  It  Is  allocable  to  a  pension  plan 
reserve, 

(U)  If  It  Is  an  amount  described  In  para- 
graph (2).  (4),  or  (8)  of  subsection  (d).  or 

(Ul)  If  It  is  allocable  to  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  before  July  1.  1956.  or  to  a  con- 
tract the  terms  of  which  are  dependent  on 
terms  of  a  contract  entered  Into  before 
July  1.  1955.  This  clause  shall  not  apply  if 
(as  of  July  1.  1955>  such  contract  (or  the 
predecessor  contract  In  effect  on  such  date) 
provided  for  participation  in  surpltis  earn- 
ings of  the  insurance  company. 
'  (3)  Annuity  contract  defined:  Pbr  pur- 
poaea  of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (1).  the  term 
"annuity  contract"  means  any  agreement 
(whether  arising  under  a  life  insurance, 
annuity,  or  endowment  contract,  or  a  con- 
tract supplementary  thereto)  if  (as  of  the 
time  the  computation  Is  being  made  under 
this  subsection)  — 

(A)  such  agreement  provides  for  pay. 
ments  in  installments  and  during  the  life 
of  one  or  more  annuitants  or  for  a  oeriod 
certain; 

(B)  In  case  any  amount  (other  than 
dividends)  is  payable  other  than  as  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  the  value  of 
such  amount,  computed  as  of  the  earliest 
time  when  such  amount  (or  any  portion 
thereof)  may  become  payable,  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  excess  of  (1)  the  sum  of  the  con- 
sideration theretofore  paid  for  such  agree- 
ment (or  the  amount  otherwise  invested  In 
auch  agreement)  plus  accrued  interest,  over 
(11)  the  airgregate  of  the  amounts  (other 
than  dividends)  theretofore  received  under 
auch  agreements:  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  arising 
under  a  life  Insurance  or  endowment  con- 
tract, or  a  contract  supplementary  thereto, 
payments  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
have  become  due  and  payable  under  such 
agreement. 
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tax  is  Imposed  by  secUon  802) ";  on  page 
30.  line  2.  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike 
,  out  "section.  In  lieu  of  the  reduction  for 
the  net  Investment  income  allocable  to 
non-life  insurance  reserves  provided  in 
paragraphs  (3)  (A)  and  (4)  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 805  (a),  and  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  805  (b),  the  net  investment  in- 
come shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
which  equals  the  amount  of  the  adjust- 
ment for  certain  reserves  provided  in 
section  813."  and  Insert  "section— 

(1)  In  lieu  of  the  reduction  of  the  net 
Investment  Income  provided  in  t>aragraphs 
(3)  (A)  and  (4)  (A)  of  section  805  (a),  the 
net  investment  Income  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  adjustment  for  certain 
reserves  provided  in  section  813.  and 

(2)  in  lieu  of  subtracting  the  amount 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  805 
<b).  subtract  60  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  adjustment  for  certain  reserves  pro- 
vided in  section  813. 


peyer  subject  to  Ux  under  section  821  of 
such  code  (Imposing  a  tax  on  cerUIn  mutual 
Insurance  companies),  any  addition  to  the 
tax  under  section  8065  of  such  code  with 
respect  to  esUmated  tax  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  in  1955  shall  In  no  case  be  larger 
than  such  addition  would  have  been  If  this 
act  had  not  been  enacted. 


On  page  31.  line  21.  after  the  numerals 
"804".   to  strike  out  '(d)"  and   insert 
'•(c)";  on  page  32.  line  18.  after  the  word 
"subsection",   to   strike   out   "(c)"  and 
insert  "(b) ";  on  page  34.  line  9,  after  the 
word  "If",  to  strike  out  "the  taxpayer 
was  authorized  to  do  business   In  any 
State  or  Territory  as  an  insurance  com- 
pany before  July   1.   1955.   and  if";    in 
line  13.  after  the  word  "do",  to  strike 
out  "such":  and  in  the  same  hne.  after 
the  word  "business",  to  Insert  "as  an 
insurance  company";   in  line   18.  after 
the  letter  "(B)".  to  insert  "(1)";  in  line 
19,  after  the  word  "reserves",  to  insert 
"and  (ii)  the  special  reduction  for  divi- 
dends received  provided  by  subsection 
<c»";  in  line  23.  after  the  word  "exceed" 
to  Insert  "(A)";  on  page  35.  Une  1.  after 
the  word  "policyholders",  to  insert  "re- 
duced by  (B)   the  special  reduction  for 
dividends  received  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (c).";  in  line  14.  after  the  numerals 
"804".   to   strike  out   "(c)"   and   insert 
•'(b)";  after  line  14.  to  strike  out: 

(c)  Special  rule  for  additional  dividends 
received  deduction:  If  the  taxpayers  tax  for 
the  taxable  year  is  reduced  by  subsection  (a) , 
and  if  the  limitation  conUlned  in  subsection 
(b)  does  not  apply,  then  the  maximum  limi- 
tation referred  to  in  section  804  (c)  (b)  (3) 
(B)  (li)  shall  be—  \  '  \    >   \^i 

And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(c)  Special  rule  for  dividends  received - 
The  reduction  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  (11)  and  In  paragraph  (2)  iB)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  an  amount  computed  under 
section  804  (b)  (3).  except  that,  for  purposes 
of  such  computation,  the  maximum  limita- 
tion referred  to  in  section  804  (b)  (3)  (B) 
(li)  shall »-  y    ,    \    ,    \», 


On  page  24.  at  the  bepinnlnpr  of  line 
9.  to  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert  "(d)"; 
on  page  28.  line  3,  after  the  numerals 
••804".  to  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(c)":  on  page  29,  line  5.  after  the  nu- 
merals "1955".  to  strike  out  "(other  than 
taxable  years  with  respect  to  which  a 


On  page  36.  line  8.  after  the  word  "in- 
come", to  insert  "'computed  without  re- 
gard to  the  reduction  provided  by  this 
subsection)";  in  Une  15.  after  the  word 
"income",  to  insert  "(computed  without 
regard  to  the  reduction  provided  by  this 
subsection)";  and  on  page  43.  after  line 
3.  to  add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 
Sec.  7.    Savings  provisions. 

In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  subject  to  Ux 
under  section  802  or  807  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  such  sections  were 
in  effect  before  the  enactment  of  this  act) 
no  addition  to  the  tax  shall  be  made  under 
section  6655  of  such  code  (relating  to  failure 
by  corporation  to  pay  estimated  tax)  with 
respect  to  estimated  tax  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  in  1955.    In  the  case  of  any  tax- 


Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  House  blU 
7201  relates  to  the  Uxation  of  Ufe  insur- 
ance companies.    This  bill  applies  only 
to  the  year  1955.  for  which  income  tax 
returns  are  due  on  March  15.  1956.    The 
bill  pas.sed  the  House  in  late  July  of  1955 
and  the  Finance  Committee  held  hear- 
ings thereon  last  year.     Action  on  the 
bill  was  postponed  pending  a  study  by 
the  Treasury  Department  of  a  perma- 
nent method  for  Uxing  life  insurance 
companies.      It  was  hoped  at  that  time 
that  the  Treasury  would  find  a  perma- 
nent solution  for  the  taxaUon  of  life  in- 
surance companies  in  time  for  It  to  be 
applied  to  the  year  1955.    However,  the 
Treasury  advi.-^ed  the  committee  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  have  such  a  per- 
manent plan   ready  for  the  Insurance 
companies  to  file  their  returns  on  March 
15.  1956.     As  a  result  of  this  informa- 
tion,  the  committee  was  faced   with  a 
problem  of  proposing  Immediate  legisla- 
tion for  the  year  1955. 

In  reaching  a  decision  on  this  matter, 
the  committee  had  three  possible  choices 
One   was   to  continue   the   6 'i -percent 
stopgap  provL«!ion  which  expired  at  the 
end  of  1954.     If  this  stopgap  provision 
had  applied  to  the  year  1955.  It  would 
have  resulted  in  the  Government  collect- 
ing $197  million  from  the  life  insurance 
companies  for  that  year.    Another  pro- 
posal which  was  studied  by  the  commit- 
tee was  to  permit  the  1942  formula  which 
was  suspended  for  the  period  1951  to  1954 
to  come  back  into  operation.     While  the 
1942  formula  would  produce  $275  million 
for  the  year   1955.   its  arbitrariness  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  yielded  prac- 
tically no  revenue  in  1947  and  1948.    This 
formula  was  not  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  because  it  was  found  that  it 
had  many  inequities  and  would  be  par- 
ticularly   harsh    on    small    companies. 
The  third  alternative  was  for  the  com- 
mittee to  accept  the  House  bill  or  the 
House    bill    with    amendments.      The 
House  bill  constituted  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  the  two  suggestions  already 
discussed.    It  closed  many  loopholes  In 
the    existing    life-insurance    provisions 
and  made  certain  other  improvements 
in  the  law.    However,  there  were  some 
objections  by  some  Insurance  companies 
to  certain  features  of  the   House   bill. 
These  features,  which  will  be  discussed 
later,  were  eliminated  by  the  commit- 
tee.   H.  R.  7201,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
would  have  resulted  in  the  Government 
collecting  $220  million  for  the  year  1955. 
As  amended  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  bill  will  yield  $247.5  million  for  the 
year  1955. 

The  House  bill  granted  life  insurance 
companies  a  deduction  against  invest- 
ment income  in  lieu  of  specific  deduc- 
tions. Under  the  House  bill,  the  deduc- 
tion depended  upon  the  type  of  insurance 
business  done.  For  1955.  which  was  the 
only  year  covered  by  the  House  bill,  the 
deductions  allowed  from  investment  In- 
come were  as  follows:  92 Vi  percent  of 
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the  Investment  income  on  reserves  held 
for  qualified  employees'  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans:  90  percent  of  the 
investment  income  on  reserves  held  for 
individual  annuity  policies  and  for  cer- 
Uin  policyholder  deposits;  85  percent  of 
the  Investment  income  attributable  to 
the  remaining  life  insurance  business. 

It  was  this  differential  in  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  for  these  different  classes  of 
life  Insurance  reserves  that  caused  some 
life  insurance  companies  to  oppose  the 
House  bill.  These  companies  protested 
to  the  committee  that  such  a  differential 
would  result  in  a  serious  competitive 
handicap  to  many  companies  not  con- 
ducting this  type  of  business  and  that 
additional  hearings  ought  to  be  held  be- 
fore such  a  provision  was  approved.  In 
view  of  the  necessity  for  ac{tion  en  the 
bill  before  March  15.  1956.  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  it  could  not  take  time  for  an 
extended  investigation  of  this  matter 
and  your  committee  amendknent  elim- 
inates from  the  bill  provisions  for  special 
treatment  of  pension  and  annuity  busi- 
ness. The  insurance  company  groups 
agreed  to  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  action  was  tak-^n  without 
prejudice  to  this  proposal  of  the  House 
bill,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  further  study  into  the  matter. 

The  6' 2-percent  tax  on  invtistment  in- 
come of  life  insurance  companies  under 
the  stop-gap  formula  which  expired  in 
1954  IS  equivalent  to  an  87'i-percent  de- 
duction on  Investment  income  taxed  at 
the  regular  52-percent  rate.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  it  is  provided  that  the 
first  million  dollars  of  total  investment 
income  will  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  of 
87*2  percent  l)efore  applying  the  regular 
corporate  rate  and  the  balance  of  the 
Investment  income  will  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  of  85  percent.  Thus  tlie  small 
life  insurance  companies — except  for 
loophole  provisions — will  find  that  their 
tax  Will  not  be  increased  over  the  1954 
stop-gap  provision.  The  larper  compa- 
nies' tax  will  be  increased  with  respect 
to  that  part  of  their  investment  income 
in  excess  of  $1  million.  In  addition,  the 
bill,  as  I  have  said  before,  closes  various 
loopholes  which  have  developed  over  the 
years. 

The  bill  broadens  the  definition  of  in- 
vestment income  which  in  the  past  cov- 
ered only  interest,  dividends,  and  rents. 
The  broadening  will  include  as  taxable 
income  royalty  Income,  income  from  a 
noninsurance  bu5iness  usually  acquired 
under  a  mortgage  foreclcsure.  and 
charges  equivalent  to  interest  or  rent 
paid  for  terminating  a  mortgage  before 
maturity. 

Under  the  bill  it  is  provided  for  the 
first  time  there  will  I2  a  ceiling  on  the 
deduction  that  a  company  can  be  al- 
lowed under  the  85-percent  formula. 
This  ceiling  is,  broadly  speaking,  two 
times  the  contractual  commitments  to 
add  interest  to  policyholder  reserves; 
in  other  words.  It  is  limited  to  two  times 
the  amount  needed  for  reser^'es  as  shown 
by  the  corporation's  books.  It  was 
thought  desirable  to  use  the  multiple 
two  times  in  order  to  avoid  any  difficulty 
with  the  fact  that  at  particular  times  a 
company's  books  show  only  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  original  interest  commit- 


ment The  committee  does  not  intend 
that  this  limitation  of  two  times  should 
serve  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  a 
bona  fide  insurance  company.  It  is. 
therefore,  provided  that  in  the  first  5 
years  of  its  operation  a  company  can 
pay  tax  on  the  basis  of  its  total  income 
as  an  alternative  to  the  tax  provided 
under  the  bill.  The  total  income  will 
take  into  account  both  the  life-insur- 
ance premiums  received  and  the  life- 
insurance  expenses  incurred.  This  will 
be  an  advantage  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  company  does  in  these  early  years 
have  an  excess  of  expenses  over  premi- 
ums, and  this,  of  course,  would  occur 
only  if  the  company  were  using  its  in- 
vestment income  in  order  to  really  es- 
tablish life-insurance  business.  Under 
the  House  bill  this  relief  was  only 
granted  to  companies  organized  before 
July  1.  1955.  The  committee  grants 
similar  relief  in  cases  in  which  the  com- 
pany was  onranized  after  July  1.  1955. 
In  addition  your  committee  made  a 
slight  change  in  the  House  bill  to  bring 
it  in  line  with  respect  to  certain  mutual 
assessment  companies  which  must  keep 
a  deposit  with  the  State  insurance  de- 
partment. This  deposit  is  a  life-insur- 
ance reserve  and  it  earns  interest  but 
the  policy  does  not  specify  any  required 
interest  en  rc-^erves.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  adopted  a  statutory  presump- 
tion of  required  interest  at  3  percent  in 
tills  case  so  that  the  relief  of  two  times 
the  contractual  commitments  to  add  in- 
terest to  policyholder  reserves  will  ap- 
ply. 

An  imp3rtant  provision  continued 
from  the  House  bill  is  the  elimination 
of  tlie  dividends  received  credit  for  life- 
insurance  companies.  Since  these  com- 
panies already  deduct  85  percent  of  any 
investment  income,  it  is  believed  that 
this  one  deduction  substantially  elimi- 
nates double  taxation  in  the  case  of  div- 
idends received  on  stock  of  other  com- 
panies held  by  the  life-insurance  com- 
panies. 

Tlie  bill  makes  considerable  cliange  in 
tt.e  treatment  of  accident  and  health 
insurance  sold  by  a  life-insurance  com- 
panj'.  Broadly  speaking,  thi^  income  in 
the  past  has  been  taxed  under  an  ar- 
bitrai-y  formula  which  produces  some- 
what less  Jian  would  be  imposed  on  the 
same  business  conducted  by  a  casualty 
insurance  company.  The  bill  modifies 
the  taxation  of  this  business  in  the 
hands  of  the  life-insurance  company  so 
as  to  make  it  identical  with  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  came  business  in  the  hands 
of  a  mutual  casualty-insurance  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  the  request  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KcNMEOYl,  who  is  unable  to  be  present 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  following  question  in 
connection  with  section  843  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Is  it  correct  to  state  that  sec- 
tion 843  of  the  bill  1b  not  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  life  insurance  departments  of 
mutual  savmgs  banks  required  by  State 
law,  as,  for  example,  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  use  a  specified  fiscal  year 
as  their  accounting  period? 


Mr.  BYRD.  Yes:  that  is  correct  Sec- 
tion 843  does  not  apply  to  mutual  sav- 
ings  banks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments.  Is  there  objection  to 
considering  the  committee  ammdments 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  have  no  objection  to 
that  procedure.  No  objection  has  been 
raised  to  any  of  the  ameiKtments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  ampn^tne^t 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LxGisiJiTivE  Clerk.  Cte  page  34, 
line  12.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
figtire  "4"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "»." 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President  section  818 
of  the  bill  provides  a  formula  of  equity 
with  reference  to  a  certain  group  of  small 
lif :;  insurance  companies.  The  bill  as  it 
is  before  the  Senate  would  provide  relief 
only  to  companies  in  that  category  who 
have  been  in  operation  for  4  years  or  less. 
The  bill  as  now  before  the  Senate  affects 
the  taxes  of  insurance  companies  only 
for  the  year  1955,  and  then  ceases  to  be 
effective. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  Is  in- 
tended to  provide  relief  to  tliis  group  of 
companies,  and  in  order  that  all  com- 
panies that  fall  within  that  category  may 
be  covered  by  the  bill,  the  amendment  I 
propose  is  necessary.  Therefore,  I  mge 
the  chair mr  '  of  the  committee  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BVRD.  I  accept  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  a  majority  of  the  committee 
in  that  regard,  and  we  consider  the 
amendment  to  be  a  meritorious  one.  It 
also  has  the  approval  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

The  PRESIDEl^  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  KerrI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  bringing  this 
measure  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
It  is  a  bill  which  must  be  enacted  so  that 
insurance  companies  may  know  how 
properly  to  work  out  their  tax  returns 
for  the  past  years.  It  would  have  been 
very  helpful  if  such  legislation  had  been 
given  approval  earlier. 

The  committee  amendments  which 
have  been  adopted  are  very  helpful,  at 
least  so  far  as  they  will  take  care  of  a 
situation  which  would  prevail  if  we 
should  not  enact  legislation  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  That  situation  would 
extend  back  to  1942,  which  I  believe 
would  be  very  unfair. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerk]  wUl  b3 
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RBUEF  OF  FARMKI10  FROM  FAY- 
MINT  OF  EXCISE  TAXES  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  0A80UNE  AND  SPECIAL 
FUELS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  previous  order,  I  ssk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  8780. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  stote  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LicisLATTvi  Clirk.  a  bill  (H.  R. 
8780)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  relieve  farmers  from 
excise  taxes  in  the  case  of  gasoline  and 
special  fuels  used  on  the  farm  for  farm- 
ing purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senat- 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
describing  the  bill  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  following  table 
showing  the  estimated  Rallons  of  gaso- 
line, dlesel,  and  .special  motor  fuels  pur- 
chased in  the  fiscal  year  1956  and  the 
estimated  tax  collected  thereon: 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table 
that  of  the  total  gasoline,  dle.sel  fuel,  and 
special  motor  fuels  purchased  during  the 
fiscal  year  1956.  3  billion  gallons  were 
used  on  the  farm.  Thus,  at  the  present 
rate  of  tax  on  these  fuels,  the  relief  for 
the  farmers  will  approximate  $60  million. 
The  committee  added  an  amendment 
^hich  eliminated  custom  operators  from 
;he  bill  which  will  reduce  the  loss  under 
he  bill  to  approximately  $59  million. 
lecause  of  the  depressed  condlUon  of 
igrlculture  it  is  believed  that  this  biU  will 

1)rovlde  a  needed  relief  to  the  farmer 
m  order  to  be  sure  that  the  farmer  will 
Receive  relief  promptly,  the  bill  provides 
lat  refund  of  the  gasoline  Ux  will  be 

1  a*de  direct  to  lam  although  the  tax  is 
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minlMMinc  rtUot  to  the  farmer,  it  i«  toe. 
Mjved  th«t  the  refund  method  efforde 
the  moet  practieal  way  of  providing  re- 
y*'  .w*"i**  •  m^hod  will  make  it  eMier 

'•LSf.^f*'™**^'  ^  ^•»^'y  ih«  cUim 
submitted  by  the  farmer  a«  to  the 
amount  of  casoline  uiMd  on  the  farm. 

It  U  hoped  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  in  administering  the  law  will  lean 
heavily  upon  the  experience  already 
gained  by  the  States  In  administering 
State  Uxes.  The  bill  provides  that  re- 
funds  are  to  be  made  on  an  annual  pe- 
riod ending  on  June  30.  The  claim  is  to 
be  made  before  September  30  of  each 
year  and  is  to  be  filed  by  the  farmer 
directly  with  the  appropriate  office  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  will 
prescribe  by  regulations  the  type  of  rec- 
ords the  farmer  will  be  required  to  keep 
and  the  evidence  necessary  to  support 
the  farmer's  claim. 

This  bill  will  apply  only  with  respect 
to  gasoline  purchased  by  the  ultimate 
purchaser  after  December  31  1955 
Gasoline  which  is  purchased  by  a  farmer 
before  January  1,  1956,  but  which  is  used 
on  or  after  such  date  will  not  receive 

Tk^^LJI'''*^'"  ^^^  *»"'  The  relief  under 
the  bill  is  limited  to  gasoline  used  on 
a  farm  in  the  United  States  for  farming 
purposes  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 

The  definition  of  a  farm  is  the  .«ame 
as  that  used  in  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions    Act.     It    includes    stock 

tl7i  ^\l^^^•  ''■''"•  '"'•-bearing  ammal. 
and  truck  farms,  plantations,  ranches 
nurseries,  ranges,  greenhouses,  or  other 
similar  structure.?  used  primarily  for  the 
raising  of  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodities,  and  orchards.  The  term 
••farming  purposes  •  is  also  defined  in  the 

inrinHL         K   ^^  P^^  ^y  t^e  House 
included  use  by  any  person  in  connection 
with  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  the  rais- 
ing or  harvesting  of  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural   commodities,    including    the 
raising,   shearing,   feeding,   caring   for 
training,  and  management  of  livestock' 
bees,  poultry,  and  fur-bearing  animals* 
and  wildlife.    As  a  result,  gasoline  used 
by  custom  operators  or  other  independ- 
ent contractors  performing  a  service  on 
a  farm  in  connection  with  cultivating  the 
soil  or  raising  or  harvesting  agricultural 
or  horticultural  commodities  would  be 
eligible  for  a  refund  claim  under  the 

Serhi?i*^r*  ?'"•  ^"^^''  ^^^  ^'"^"^It! 
tees  bill,  the  term  "farming  purposes- 
includes  the  above-described  typ?  of 
^J2L?l^°?f •  •*"'  wnerally  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  operations  of  an  owner  ten- 
ant, or  operator  on  his  own  farm.  Ooer- 
atlons  of  a  farmer  other  than  on  hie  own 


farm  are  Inetuded  only  where  the  «aao« 
line  to  uaed  i«  Iom  than  one-half  of  all 
of  the  caaollne  uaed  by  the  farmer  tor 
thoproooribod  type  of  opM-atlone, 

The  term  farming  purpoiee"  oko  In- 
Utidea  the  handHn«,  dryimr.  DMliifi«, 
vradltw,  or  Torino  of  ««riMiltunitor  hor* 
ttomuBl  oommoditioo,  Mowovor,  tho 
work  mmt  toe  done  toy  tho  ownor ,  tonoiit; 
or  operator  »n4  only  if  euoh  owner,  ton' 

ZHf;  fU  •!*»'«<^  produoed  more  thon 
holf  of  tlio  commoditloe  rooMyin«  thte 
treatment  during  the  year. 

The  eommltcee  amendment  efiminat. 
ttut  from  tho  toen«flu  of  the  IHII  euetom 
operators  or  other  independent  eontrae- 
lore  performlna  servtcee  on  the  farm 
wae  made    toy  the   committee  toeeauM 
there  1«  no  a/Mumncc  that  the  custom 
operator*  will  pas«  the  toenefiu  of  the 
refund  on   to   the   farmers.    However, 
where  farmers  perform  similar  servicee 
for    their    nelKhbors    refunds    may    be 
claimed  if  these  operations  for  nel»h- 
bors  constitute   less   than   half  of   the 
total  of  these  operations  of  the  farmer 
The  bill  also  provides  relief  in  the  case 
of  fuels  used  in  the  planting,  cultivating 
carmg  for.  or  cutting  of  trees,  as  well  as 
the  preparation,  other  than  sawing  logs 
into  lumber,  chipping,  and  other  milling 
operations  of  trees  for  market;  but  the 
work  must  be  performed  by  the  owner 
tenant,  or  operator  of  the  farm  and  must 
i)e  incidental  to  farming  operations    The 
farmer  is  also  entitled  to  a  refund  if  he 
or  his  tenant  or  operator  uses  gasoline  in 
connection  with  the  operation  manage- 
ment. Improvement  or  maintenance  of 
the  farm,  including  farm  buildmgs  tools 
and  equipment. 

In  the  case  of  dlesel  fuel  the  present 
law  provides  that  the  tax  Is  to  apply  only 
when  such  fuel  is  u.sed  in  highway  ve- 
hicles. The  bill  would  exempt  dlesel  fuel 
used  in  highway  vehicles  where  such  ve- 
hicles are  used  on  a  farm  for  farming 
purposes.  * 

With   respect  to  special  motor  fuels 
such  as  propane,  buUne,  and  hot  tractor 
fuel  used  for  farmini?  purposes,  relief  is 
granted  by  way  of  exemption.     I  might 
point  out  that  under  present  law,  diesel 
fuel  and  special  motor  fuels  are  exempt 
from  tax  when  used  on  a  farm  tractor 
since  farm  tractors  are  not  classed  as 
motor  vehicles  under  existing  law.     The 
bill  also  provides  a  special  ad  valorem 
penalty,  to  be  collected  as  a  tax    where 
an  excessive  Calm  for  refund  is  made  and 
where   the  claiming  of  such   excessive 
amount  is  not  due  to  reasonable  cause 
The  penalty  consists  of  two  times  the  ex- 
cessive amount  claimed  or  $10.  whichever 
is  the  gerater. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  has  been  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  ^ 

TLT.^o    •'^"NSTON  of  South   Carolina. 

^iia  yS?""''  ^'"  '^'  ^'"•^^''  '^°°^  ^''- 

Mr.  BYRD.     I  yield. 

Mr^  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  for 
reporting  this  bill,  and  I  also  wish  to 
compliment  the  committee  as  a  whole. 
This  particular  bill  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  our  committee,  through  Its  chair- 
man.  who  is  present  on  the  floor  at  th** 
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time,  had  It  roferrad  to  the  Committee 
on  Finanoe  tooeauee  it  dealt  with  taxee, 

We  all  know  tiMt  at  tho  proiont  timo 
farmera  nood  whatoyer  toolp  wo  oftn  poa« 
^tbly  atye  them,  and  tho  toifi  proyldoe  ono 
way  in  whioh  we  tan  hi4p  tho  farmofe, 
Th^  stotee  hoyf  tooon  twlplim  tho  (^rm^ 
ere  In  thli  flionnor,  Tho  ftodor»f  ton,  up 
until  reoont  yoore,  wa«  not  «o  hkrti  m  tho 
Miaio  toMo$,  for  that  reaeon,  it  did  noi 
amount  to  no  m«ioh,  tout  In  reooni  roara 
tlie  Federal  tax  hoe  ineroaaod,  and  ihlo 
toil)  will  help  to  a  vtirv  Uirao  oatont, 

I  aaain  94)r»mond  the  committee  for  lU 
action. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr  Free. 
Ident,  will  tho  Senator  from  Vlr«ini« 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU,  Mr.Frea. 
Ident.  I  also  wish  to  join  In  commenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Its  chairman. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  with 
reference  to  page  5  of  the  report.  If  I 
have  read  the  paragraph  correctly,  ap- 
parently, the  request  for  refund  can  ap- 
ply to  gasoline  which  is  used  in  a  farm 
truck  to  the  extent  that  the  gasoline  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  cultivating 
and  harvesting  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  To  the  extent  that  the 
truck  is  used  on  the  farm  for  farm  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Some 
States,  including  my  own.  I  think,  do  not 
permit  a  claim  for  refund  to  be  filed  for 
gasoline  used  in  any  vehicle  which  is 
licensed  for  use  on  the  highway,  so  in 
that  respect  this  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  more  Uberal  than  the  State 
refund  provision. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  committee  has  considered  it  care- 
fully and  thinks  that  the  definition  in 
the  committee  bill  is  the  proper  one. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  think 
the  equities  are  all  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
vision reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  gas- 
oline is  used  in  a  farming  OF>eiation.  re- 
gardless of  whether  It  is  used  in  a  jeep 
which  may  also  be  used  for  highway  pur- 
poses and  agricultural  purposci;.  the 
claim  for  a  refund  should  be  allowed. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
matter  of  refunding  the  Federal  tax  on 
gasoline  for  agricultural  purposes  has 
increased  the  equities,  in  view  of  the 
prospective  increase  of  the  Federal  tax 
with  the  idea  of  providing  the  fund,  so  to 
speak,  from  which  an  expanded  highway 
program  may  be  financed.  During  1954. 
when  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  through  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  conducted  hearings,  we  encoun- 
tered the  question  of  the  increase  of  the 
tax  beyond  the  2-cent  level.  In  view  of 
the  recommendation  of  1955  that  an  ad- 
ditional expansion  of  the  interstate  road 
system  be  undertaken,  and  that  It  be 
financed  by  a  dedication  of  the  Federal 
gasoline  revenue,  it  seemed  to  me  and 
to  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  that  justice  required  a  re- 
fund provision.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  CaklsokI,  and 
some  other  Senators  and  myself  Intro- 
duced last  March  a  bill  which  embodied 
this  very  proposal.   We  were  very  happy. 


therefore,  when  tlio  Frialdont  Ineltidod 
it  Mnonff  Ma  roooouBondAtlonf  lor  s 
ftrm  rolJof  protrMii,  mm!  wo  sro  yoiy 
horn  tiMt  (ho  ooayBlttot  tm  tHo§» 
nixod  it, 

tn  my  tUidf  of  (ho  suKlor,  K  ombo  (• 
sir^itlonMon  thu  §Mtemo  v/Moh  wm 
Mod  m  f§tht§  ftfid  FlOMUfO  too»(«  oouM 
ko  oMsipt  f  rom  tho  oollofUofi  of  tho  Md« 
oral  ffMollno  ton,  ft  loemod  to  mo  t^ 
ke  mAH  MiMMloui,  (0  «oy  (ho  loMt,  (hoi 
(ho  WodorM  ton  law  oould  onompi  p/Sooo- 
wofUhtu  (rom  tho  paymon(  of  •  fod* 
oral  aaeohno  ton,  tout  did  not  onompt 
yehlolee  uaed  In  farm  opMotiom,  TherO' 
(ort,  I  think  tho  propoaol  toefdro  tho 
SenaU  haa  much  to  commend  It,  and  X 
appreciate  the  prompt  action  which  tho 
Committee  on  Finance  haa  given  to  it, 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD,    I  yield. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  I,  too,  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  committee  It- 
self for  the  excellent  work  It  has  done 
on  the  bill.  While  I  was  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  the  gasoUne  tax  was  re- 
moved from  gasoline  used  on  the  farms. 
That  action  was  a  big  help  to  the 
farmers. 

No  segment  of  the  population  In  Amer. 
lea  today  is  receiving  so  little  for  their 
efforts  as  are  the  farmers.  I  feel  that 
the  bill  is  a  just  bill,  and  should  be 
passed.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
bill  and  with  the  reasons  for  its  passage, 
as  they  were  so  ably  presented  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
of  which  he  is  the  chairman,  for  report- 
ing this  most  important  measure. 

As  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  moment  ago  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston] .  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  its 
wisdom  and  judgment  thought  the  meas- 
ure should  be  acted  upon  promptly. 
Therefore.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  other  members  of  his 
committee  for  acting  as  quickly  as  they 
have  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
first  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  first  committee  amendment  was 
on  page  3,  after  line  4,  to  strike  out: 

(A)  by  any  person  In  connection  with 
cultivating  the  soil,  or  in  connection  with 
raising  or  harvesting  any  agricultural  or 
horticultural  commodity,  including  the  rais- 
ing, shearing,  feeding,  caring  for.  training, 
and  management  of  livestock,  bees,  poultry, 
and  fur-bearing  animals  and  wildlife. 

And  Insert: 

(A)  by  the  owner,  tenant,  or  operator  of 
s  farm,  in  connection  with  cultivating  the 
soil,  or  in  connection  with  raising  or  har- 
vesting any  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodity.  Including  the  raising,  shearing, 
feeding,  caring  for.  training,  and  manage- 
ment of  livestock,  bees,  poultry,  and  fur- 
bearing  anlmalB  and  wildlife — 

(I)  on  a  farm  of  which  be  ia  the  owner, 
tenant,  or  operator,  or 

(II)  on  any  other  farm,  but  only  If  the 
gaaolln*   lued   by   him   on   other   farms   la 


leaf  than  one-half  of  all  faeoline  used  by 
him  OS  all  fame  for  ibe  purposes  enumerated 
in  tlila  eutoparaaraMi  duriflf  the  parled  with 
leipaei  to  wkldT  elaioi  if  ited. 


Tho  flMfloiirr  oro  imppon,  Thd 
WNM^  l§  on  dfrootai  (o  (ho  Mnofid' 

^  Ur,  OAMMOn,  Mr,  Prottdmt,  I  rUio 
If  fBMii  on  (ho  torn  pppdUrn  hoforo  (ho 
fiMlo,  n  WM  imr  priynoM  on  MdTili 
^'Jff*'  ^  if^roduoo  Sono(o  toltt  tm, 
wM^m  WM  ooeponaorod  toy  (ho  dloMn* 
f)!lf**i^J*'*^  •ono(or  from  Minnoaot* 
lMr,Tmrwi,  Tho  bUi  provided  for  a  re- 
fund or  credit  for  toaoa  on  gaaollno  uaod 
or  roodld  (or  oorUln  farm  oauipmont, 

I  hove  alwaya  felt  th*t  the  toxaiion 
of  non-hlffhway«ufod  caaoUno  and  tho 
use  of  tho  proeeede  from  auch  taxea 
to  build  hichwaye  la  Inequltoble,  lllof  leal, 
and  discriminatory. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  8  I  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  the  bill  I  had  Introduced  would  pro- 
vide for  a  refund  or  credit  of  taxes  on 
non-highway-used  gasoline,  and  made  a 
short  statement  on  the  bUl.  At  that 
time  I  included,  as  a  part  of  my  state- 
ment, a  letter  I  had  received  from  Mr. 
Matt  Triggs,  Assistant  Legislative  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  urging  the  repeal  of  the  tax. 

I  think  today  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Ftederation  and  their  associate  farm 
bureaus  in  the  different  States  through- 
out the  Nation  should  feel  very  happy 
and  pleased  that  the  Senate,  and  I  tnist 
the  House  of  Representatives,  will  com- 
plete action  on  a  bill  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  tax.  That  organization  has 
for  years  urged  the  removal  of  the  tax. 

I  also  included  in  my  statement  a  let- 
ter from  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau,  dated 
February  8,  1955,  signed  by  W.  I.  Boone, 
President  of  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureay, 
urging  that  action  be  taken  to  eliminate 
the  tax. 

Again  I  say  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
been  able  to  reach  this  point  in  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  trust  that  without  further  delay 
the  tax  will  be  removed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  I  made  on  March 
8.  together  with  the  letters  I  have  just 
mentioned,  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccx>iu>. 

There  being  no  objectidn,  the  state- 
ment and  letters  were  ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RiruND  OB  CRCorr  fo«  Tax  on  Gasouwc  Uses 
FOR  Certain  Farm  Equipment 

Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  refund  or  credit  on  gasoline  used  or  resold 
for  certain  farm  equipment. 

The  Congress  originally  enacted  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax  in  1932  for  purposes  of  gen- 
eral revenue.  Despite  this  fact  the  concept 
haa  gradually  evolved  that  the  purpose  of 
the  tax  is  to  finance  highway  construction. 

This  concept  was  crystallized  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  1054  Federal  Aid  to  Highway 
Act.  The  message  from  the  President,  the 
hearings  in  the  Public  Works  Committees 
of  both  Houses,  and  the  debate  on  the  floor 
of  both  Houses.  Include  numerous  references 
to  the  effect  that  the  amount  appropriated 
for  highways  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
•hould  be  equal  to  the  amount  estimated 
to  be  available  from  the  Federal  gasoline  tax. 
The  amoimt  that  was  authorized  by  the  1954 
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•et  VM  In  fMt  Mitial  to  tb*  MClm*t«  of  th« 
v«T«na«  from  th«  FMlenU  (moUd*  t«s. 

Tbo  Congr«M  hu.  therefore,  for  all  prac- 
tical purpoaes.  eetabllahed  the  principle  that 
the  Federal  gaaollne  tax  la  to  provide  revanue 
to  btUld  highways.  Even  though  the  money 
eolleeted  from  the  gaaoUne  tax  Is  not  for- 
mally earmarked  for  thla  purpoee,  the  net 
effect  la  the  same. 

^mnce  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  Is  eonsld- 
•red  as  a  use  tax.  that  U.  a  tax  for  using 
the  highways,  then  It  la  clearly  Inconsistent 
to  collect  the  tax  on  gasoUne  used  for  nou- 
hlghway  purposes. 

The  major  form  of  nonhlghway  use  of 
gasoline  la  on  farms.  OasoUne  used  on  a 
farm  is  one  of  a  number  of  farm  production 
supplies — gasoline,  farm  machinery.  Insecti- 
cides, feed,  fertilizer,  and  so  on.  There  Is 
no  relationship  whatsoever  between  these 
production  supplies  and  the  use  of  high- 
ways. It  would  be  Just  as  Uloglcal  to  tax 
fertilizer  and  to  use  the  tax  for  building 
highways  as  It  would  be  to  tax  gasoline  used 
on  the  farm  for  this  purpoee.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  Industry  in  which  a  production 
supply  la  taxed  to  buUd  highways. 

Looked  at  In  another  way.  gasoline  vised 
on  a  farm  Is  a  source  of  power.  If  power 
used  on  the  farm  Is  to  be  taxed  to  build 
highways.  It  would  be  Just  as  equitable  to 
tax  power  used  In  other  Industries  to  build 
highways.  We  might,  for  example,  tax  coal 
or  electricity,  or  oil.  or  natural  gas,  or  dlesel 
fuel,  and  use  the  money  thus  acquired  to 
buUd  hlijhways.  But  It  would  not  be  logical 
to  tax  these  sources  of  power  for  this  pur- 
poee. Nor  is  it  equitable  or  logical  to  tax 
gasoline  used  on  the  farm  to  build  highways. 
The  taxation  of  non-hlghway-uu!d  gaaol 
line  to  build  highways  is.  in  my  opinion, 
inequitable.  Illogical,  and  discriminatory. 

Many  of  us  who  have  served  in  various 
capacities  In  State  government  will  remem- 
ber that  the  same  lasxie  has  been  fcu-ht 
oyer  In  the  State  legislatures.  In  mi»t 
States  non-hlghway-uaed  gasoline  Is  ex- 
empt from  the  State  gasoline  Ux.  The  only 
States  in  which  the  State  tax  Is  not  re- 
funded  for  non-highway-uscd    gasoline  are 

Y*^°?2\'^.^^-  ^"^  Wyoming.  I  under- 
stand that  m  two  of  these  States.  Utah  and 
Wyoming,  there  is  a  considerable  likelihood 
that  nonhlRhway  use  of  gasoline  mav  be 
exempted  from  the  State  gasoline  Ux  In 
the  near  future. 

B*"^*  ,  "**°"»  "hlch  have  Impelled  45 
State  legislatures  to  exempt  nonhlghway 
use  of  gasoline  from  the  State  gasoline  tax 

Illf.i!'!^'*^  "  *^*  reasons  which  should 
cause  the  Contrress  to  exempt  nonhlghway 
uae  of  gaaoUne  from  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
that  U.  that  It  U  plainly  discriminatory  to 
place  on  one  class  of  citizens  a  tax  for  build- 
ing highways  that  Is  not  placed  on  other 
classes  of  citizens. 

Farmers  should  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  building  highways,  as  mea.sured  by 
ii!Lir»K°'o**"'  htghwnys.  They  should 
pay  both  the  State  and  Federal  gasoline  tax 
on  gasoline  used  on  the  highways.  But 
merely  because  pasollne  happens  to  be  the 
major  source  of  power  for  farm  production 
18  no  reason  why  farmers  should  pay  the 
gasoline  tax  on  gasoline  that  is  not  used  on 
the  highwaya. 

1  ♦''  .^  "°*  ■••°*  ***  "•  *»^«^  the  admln- 

latratlon  of  this  exemption   represents  any 

>art  cular  problem.     There  Is  no  reason  why 

.he  farmer,  m  applying  for  his  refund  of  the 

Jtate  gasoline  tax  used  for  nonhlghway  nur- 

)08es.  should  not.  at  the  same  time  and  on 

Ae  same  form,  apply  for  a  refund  of  the 

"^deral  tax  paid  for  non-highway-used  eas- 

ollne.     The    State    agencies    administering 

this    profram    could    merely    act    aa    fiscal 

i«ent«  for  the  Federal  Government  In  this 

t  onnectlon.     I  see  no  particular  difficulty  In 

nL,?      •.■"**   '^""'   ^'  «cIm!nlstrators 
tnterlng    into    arrangements    whereby    this 
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cotUd  be  •eeonpitahed  wlthotit  partlcQlar 
dimeulty.  And  e^en  U  some  dlfllcultles 
were  Involved,  this  la  no  reason  why  the 
Congress  ahould  continue  thla  Inequitable 
tax  treatment. 

I  expect  some  of  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  aak.  What  la  to  prevent  the  farmer  from 
Including  in  his  application  for  a  refund  a 
portion  of  his  gasoline  purchases  used  for 
highway  purposes?  The  State  governmenu 
have,  over  the  years,  developed  techniques 
for  auditing  applications  for  refunds  to  pre- 
vent such  abuse.  Even  U  a  few  farmers  do 
apply  for  more  refund  than  they  should 
have  on  the  basis  of  nonhlghway  use.  this  la 
far  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  during 
many  months  of  the  year  farmers  do  not 
buy  enough  gasoUne  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  applying  for  a  refund  on  that  portion  of 
such  gasoUne  used  for  nonhlghway  purpoaea. 
Thus,  farmers  as  a  group  will  conUnue  to 
pay  their  fair  ahare  of  the  coat  of  buildina 
highways. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  fact  that  farmers 
have  been  fairly  quiet  over  this  inequitable 
situation   In  years  past.     I  expect   that  the 
reason  this  Is  so  is  that  moat  farmers  have 
considered  the  Federal  ga«>Une  tax  to  be  a 
temp(jrary  Ux.  and.  since  it  would  be  termi- 
nated eventuaUy.  there  waa  no  purpoee  in 
becoming   too   concerned   about   the   aitua- 
tlon.     But   now  that   the  Congress  has  ex- 
tended  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  year  after 
year,   Increaalng   Interest   In   correcting   the 
inequity    Is    developing.      In    the    past    few 
months  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
farmers  on  this  situaUon.     It  appears  to  me 
that   their   case   is   fully   Justlfled   and    that 
the    Congress    has   a   re»pjnslblUty    to   take 
action   to  eliminate   this  discrimination  at 
the  earliest  feasible  date. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  agree  that  non- 
hlghway use  of  gasoline  should  be  exempted 
from  the  Federal  gaaoUne  tax.  but  argue  that 
thU  Is  not  the  time  to  reduce  taxes.  I  would 
say  to  them  that  this  Is  not  a  tax  reduction 
but.  rather  Is  a  correction  of  an  obvloua  in- 
equity that  the  Congress  should  have  cor- 
rected many  years  ago. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  exemption  of  gasoline  used 
for  nonhlghway  purposes  from  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax.  Similar  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House.  I  hope  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
^n.*fK  ?"''"?  Committee  will  give  such 
bills  their  early  consideration. 

.K*^'".^*^****"*-  '  ***  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rk-ord.  fol- 
^r^i'^*."''  remarks,  and  that.  In  addition,  a 
letter  from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration  on   this  subject,   and   a  letter  from 

K.n.  K^i*".  *^*^"  ®"'""  »'  Manhatun. 
Kans  .  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks.  *^        ^ 

asTSriowV"'  P'"'-"'«»  "^  ^  C***^".  "re 


We.fubmlt  that  to  continue  to  tax  giaoltn* 
used  for  nonhlghway  purposes  to  build  high- 
ways Is  Inequiuble.  Oaaoline  used  for  non- 
hlghway purposes  U  no  more  reUted  to  the 
use  of  highways  than  fuel  oil  or  coal  used 
for  heaUng  buildings. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
respectfully  recommends  that  at  an  early 
date  In  the  current  Congress  that  hearings 
be  held  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
the  propoeal  that  nonhlghway  used  gaaollne 
be  exempt  from  the  Fedweral  gasoUne  Ux. 
Very  alnccrely. 

Matt  Taicca. 
daaistant  Legulative  Director. 


AaixaiCAN  F«rm  Buxeac  Fn»niATiow 

Wa.'ihington.  D.  C.  March  7.  t9SS 
Hon.  Fkank  C/UU.SON. 

United  States  Senator. 

Senate  Oglce  Btiiiding, 
Washington.  D.  C 
Deab    Sematob    CAatsoM:     The    American 
Farm   Bureau   Federation   has  long   favorJS 

I^e  States  *°'''"  "^  "''°"*  •valiable  tS 
Until  such  time  as  the  Federal  gaaoUne 
tax  is  terminated,  we  recommend  an^mp! 
tion  rrom  Uxation  for  ga«>iine  used  f or  xSL 
highway  purposea. 

nr,t!"'n"**'..'^*  ^^'"^  gaaollne  tax  waa 
originally  adopted  to  provide  general  rev^ 

tTt  •  t'?*  ~°"P'  ^"  ^*°  gradLTy^oJt^ 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Ux  1.  to  fining 
highway  construction.  Current  discu.i*o^ 
SLals  f'^^^'''^^'^  report  and  oth^r  J^^ 
poeals  for  an  expanded  highway  construcUon 
program.  aU  Involve  the  Idea  tha^  1^1°. 

?anc?nr""  "'  "^'  """^^  °'  i^i^X 


KANaAa  Fabm  BtmsAu. 
Manhattan.  Kans.,  Fet>ruary  8.  195t 
Senator  Fkank  Cabuon.  »    •      *•• 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C 
D«A«  SxNAToe  CAauoM:  Since  the  Federal 
gasoline  Ux  at  the  a-cent  rau  wlU  expire 
April  1.  1955.  legislation  to  provide  for  exten- 
sion win  undoubtedly  be  considered  in  the 
near  future. 

Kansas  Farm  Bureau  waa  wUUng  to  go 
along  with  the  Federal  gasoline  Ux  at  the 
time  It  was  originally  adopted  as  a  means  of 
financing  nece«ary  war  effort  with  the  Idea 

!.^  n  J°"'?  *T  °"'^  ■  temporary  mea.sure 
used  r^ot  only  for  road  purposes  but  other 
activ  tie.  as  well.  The  thinking  Is  that  I 
gasoline  u.x  ahould  be  left  to  the  SUte  legU- 
laturea  as  a  me- hod  of  nnanclng  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance  by  the  States 
and  counties.  '  oiaies 

,JIh  ""^  "PP**"  that  FMeral  Hnanclng  of 
roads  with  some  of  the  funds  raised  by  a  eas- 
ollne  tax  Is  to  be  a  perm.-,nent  policy  of  our 
National  Oover^iment.     if  thU^Ucy  U  to 
contlnxje.  and  so  long  a.  It  do^coStinue 
that  part  of  cur  gusoline  consumptlo  »  which 
u  used  for  nonhlghway  purpoaea  sliould  be 
exempt  from  a  Federal  tax.    ^^  «»ou«x  M 
To  impose  a  special  tax  on   nonhlghway 
»-ollne  for  building  roads  Is  as  unreaVutiJ    , 
as  It  would  be  to  Imjn^  ,  special  Ux  on  any 
other  maurlal  uaed  In  the  production  of  an  J 
commodity   Including   agriculture   commoj! 
Itlea.     S.me  method  of  exempting  nonhlgh- 

^un^  *^l  '^  *'"''•  **'  exemption  or  by  a 
etat^  TJl""^  "  """  practiced  by  many 
ine  autes.  wherrby  a  refund  of  the  Federal 
tax  migl^t  be  appUed  for  and  paid  along  with 

«.n^!i^~?''  "?*  "°"'  °'  °"'  Kansas  congres- 
Monal  delegation  are  on  the  House  Way/and 

il!,!l^„^T'"'"'*  **^"'  *»»•  extension  of  the 
gasoline  tax  win  first  be  considered.  But 
we  also  know  that  you  may  be  In  a  position 

^U^  wThT^'r'  *''^  '»''  HouV^com- 
^a^u       \     ^""'  knowledge  of  the  UL.l-.ry 

Kan^  r*,^*"  '"  ''*""••  >°"  '^'^^  that 
Kan.«u  farmem  are  very  much  oppoaed  to 
taxing  gasoUne  which  U  not  uaed^vSids 

^l.th  7°  '•o  otherwise  U  to  burden  fart^ 
^rthl?     "  '**'*'^  ^'•'"^y  production  cost  to 
K^^JL^r"'"    '^*    «^t-prlce    squeew 
«^.^  **•  "*"  **>«  top  in  the  itte  of 
gasoline  for  agriculture  production 

Many  Com-reasmen  win  not  have  the  direct 
n^teresi   in  this  Isaue  that  you  have   ^ 

SSuuf'*."'*    °°    °"'   repreintauon    froS 
^1^^**.  •«"  to  "Plain   the  discrlml- 
Sf  "°^!'*^»«??  t»>'o"«h  a  special  tax  on  non- 
hlghway gasoline  used  for  road  purpose* 
Sincerely  yours.  *^^* 

W.  I.  BOOWTT. 

President. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 

Namasa  in  the  chain.  The  que^ition  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  3.  after  line  4. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
liJJ^n   '^^iJ'  amendment  wa«  on  page  6. 
line  7.  under  subparagraph  "(h)."  in  the 
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next  to  the  last  line,  after  the  word  "to", 
to  strike  out  "claims"  and  Insert 
•crimes." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  11, 
after  line  11.  to  strike  out: 

(I)  sections  7603  (relating  to  service  of 
summons),  7604  (relating  to  enforcement  of 
summons!  and  7605  (relating  to  time  and 
place  of  examination)  of  such  code  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  7602" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  6420  (e)   (2)  or  7602." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(I)  Sections  7603  (relating  to  service  of 
summons)  and  7604  (relating  to  enforcement 
of  summons)  and  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 7605  (relating  to  time  and  place  of  ex- 
amination) of  such  code  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  7602"  wherever  It 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 6420  (e)  (2 1  or  7602."  The  second  sen- 
tence of  section  7605  of  such  code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  7602"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  7602.  or  under 
the  corresponding  authority  of  section 
6420   (e)    (2)." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  be  offered? 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  enpross- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  8780)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 
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IMPENDING  RESIGNATION  FROM 
THE  SENATE  OF  SENATOR  THUR- 
MOND 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  announcement  I  made  in  Columbia. 
S.  C,  the  capital  of  my  State,  on  March 
3.  1956. 

The  announcement  explains  a  promise 
I  made  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  in 
the  fall  of  1954.  when  I  entered  the  cam- 
paipn  for  election  to  the  Senate.  It  also 
explains  why  I  have  submitted  my  resig- 
nation to  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  will  give  up  my  Senate  seat  on 
April  4,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more 
than  4  years  remain  of  the  6-year  term 
to  which  I  was  elected. 

In  the  Democratic  primary  In  South 
Carolina  on  June  12,  I  will  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  nomination  of  my  party 
to  enter  the  November  general  election 
to  seek  the  approval  of  the  voters  of  my 
State  to  succeed  myself  in  the  Senate  for 
the  remainder  of  my  term. 

Although  the  press  has  published  my 
reasons  for  taking  this  action.  I  believe 
It  appropriate  that  I  should  present  this 
explanation  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Many  courtesies  and  kindnesses 
have  been  extended  to  me  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  deliberative  body.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  friendship  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  to 
renew  my  membership  in  this  body  if  it 
be  the  will  of  the  people  oX  South  Car- 
olina that  I  shall  do  so. 


There  being  no  objection.  Mr.  Trw- 
MOND'8  annoimcement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

News    STATnCKMT    BT    SCNATOk    STBOM    TRXTB- 
MOND,    OF    8017TH    CAKOLIMA,    IK    COLUMBU. 

8.    C,    Mabch    3.    1966,    Amnottncimo    his 

RXBICNATION      FBOM      THX      UNITED      STATES 
SXIVATE 

The  untimely  death  of  Senator  Burnet  B. 
Maybank  came  on  September  1,  1954.  Just 
over  2  months  before  the  General  Kectlon 
on  November  2  of  that  year.  Senator  May- 
bank  had  been  renominated  In  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  without  opix»ltlon. 

If  a  special  Democratic  primary,  had  been 
held  to  nominate  a  successor  to  Senator  May- 
bank,  the  voters  In  that  primary  would  have 
been  bound  by  South  Carolina  law  and  by 
oath  under  State  Democratic  Party  rules  to 
support  the  nominee.  A  special  prin>ary  was 
not  held.  Therefore,  the  Democrats  of 
South  Carolina  were  free  to  vote  for  the  per- 
son of  their  choice  for  the  fiUl  6-year  term 
In  the  1954  general  election. 

Democrats  in  every  county  called  on  me 
to  lead  a  write-In  campaign  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  Senate.  The  view  of  many  po- 
litical observers  was  that  such  a  campaign 
would  be  hopeless  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  write-in  balloting. 

T  believed  the  people  themselves  had  a 
right  to  vote  for  a  candidate  of  their  choice 
to  fill  an  office,  especially  since  the  term  of 
office  was  for  6  years.  I  agreed  to  become  a 
Democratic  write-in  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate seat  left  vacant  for  the  term  beginning 
In  January  1955. 

In  the  1954  campaign  I  stated: 

"This  Is  a  fight  for  principle.  •  •  •  To  make 
the  principle  at  stake  crystal  clear.  I  pledge 
to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  that  If  I  am 
elected  in  the  general  election  on  November 
2.  I  will  tender  my  resignation  In  1956  In 
sufficient  time  to  let  the  Democrats  of  South 
Carolina  nominate  a  United  SUtes  Senator 
in  the  regular  Democratic  primary  election 
that  year,  which  is  the  earliest  regular  pri- 
mary to  l>e  held." 

On  March  21  the  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention will  be  held.  One  of  its  functions  la 
to  provide  for  a  primary  to  nominate  Dem- 
ocrats for  the  various  cfflces  which  will  be 
filled  by  the  voters  in  November  in  the  gen- 
eral election.  Candidates  who  enter  the 
primary  must  qualify  between  noon  on 
March  22  and  noon  on  April  5. 

The  time  has  come  for  me  to  fulfill  my 
promise  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

I  have  tried  to  choose  a  course  that  will 
be  as  crystal  clear  as  the  principle  I  upheld 
in  the  1954  campaign. 

Today  I  have  delivered  my  letter  of  resig- 
nation to  Governor  Tin>mcrman. 

The  text  of  the  letter  states: 

"In  keeping  with  the  pledge  which  I  made 
to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  during  the 
1954  campaign,  and  in  order  that  the  State 
Democratic  convention  can  place  the  office 
In  this  summer's  primary,  I  hereby  resign  as 
United  States  Senator  effective  on  and  as 
of  April  4.  1956,  and  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  accept  this  resignation  effective  on 
that  date." 

The  State  convention  can  provide  for  a 
primary  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
remaining  4  years  of  the  6-year  term  to  which 
I  was  elected.  The  Democrats  of  South  Caro- 
lina can  have  the  opportunity  of  nominating 
the  person  of  their  choice  on  June  12.  Any 
person  who  desires  to  enter  the  primary  aa 
a  candidate  has  sufficient  notice. 

I  shall  be  a  candidate  for  nomination  in 
the  primary  to  succeed  myself  in  the  Senate. 

My  resignation  was  made  effective  April  4, 
the  day  before  the  closing  of  the  books  for 
qualification  and  before  the  campaign  opens. 
Because  of  the  unprecedented  circumstances 
of  the  1054  senatorial  election.  I  would  not 
want  to  have  any  advantage  which  might 
result  from  my  holding  office  during  thla 
primary  campaign. 


My  resignation  wUl  guarantee  s  free  and 
open  primary  election  for  South  CaroUn* 
Democrats.  I  believe  the  course  I  have  taken 
In  resigning,  and  in  making  this  announce- 
ment a  month  before  the  effective  date,  ful- 
fills to  the  utmost  the  pledge  I  made  to  the 
people  In  1954. 

The  trust  reposed  In  me  by  the  people  has 
been  deeply  appreciated,  and  I  have  tried  at 
all  times  to  reward  this  trust  by  exerting  my 
best  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Stete  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  listened  with  much  regret  to 
the  armoimcement  just  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

First,  I  commend  him  for  keeping  and 
carrying  out  the  promise  to  which  he 
referred,  which  he  made  to  the  people 
of  his  State  during  the  campaign  in  1954 
when  he  was  elected.  I  think  that  is 
most  commendable. 

I  think  also  it  is  appropriate  for  me, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  on  which  com- 
mittee the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  served  since  he 
became  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  say 
that  he  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
splendid  work  he  has  done  as  a  member 
of  that  committee.  I  caimot  say  I  was 
suiTirised,  but  I  was  highly  gratified, 
when  Senator  Thurmond  was  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. He  immediately  evidenced  a  clear 
grasp  of  the  legislative  process.  He  has 
proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  member  of 
that  committee. 

Furthermore,  we  who  have  observed 
him — and  all  of  us  have  observed  his 
fine  work  here  in  the  Senate — are  fully 
convinced  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  the  capacity  and 
qualities  essential  to  become  a  great  Sen- 
ator, an  able  representative  of  the  sov- 
ereign State  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  my 
hope,  which  I  take  the  hberty  to  express, 
since  the  Senator  has  announced  that  he 
will  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself 
in  the  coming  election,  that  he  will  be 
successful  in  his  campaign,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  great  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina will  return  him  to  this  body,  at 
which  time  he  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  continue  his  distinguished  career  as 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  shall  miss  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  during  what  I  trust  will 
be  only  a  brief  absence  from  the  Senate. 
It  would  be  my  desire  when  he  returns 
that  he  should  again  be  assigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  if  I  should  still  be  serv- 
ing as  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
The  junior  Senator  from  S»uth  Caro- 
lina has  been  a  valuable  member  of  the 
committee.  If  he  is  returned  by  his 
people  and  shall  be  so  assigned.  I  know 
he  will  continue  to  make  a  splendid  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  the  committee, 
and  above  all,  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate,  as  well. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
regret  that  our  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], has  thought  it  proper  to  resign 
from  the  Senate;  but  I  am  consoled  by 
the  fact  that  I  believe  his  absence  will 
be  only  temporary,  and  I  express  the 
hope  that  It  will  be. 
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Daring  my  service  in  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  Senator  who  has  won 
for  himself  a  more  enviable  position  In 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  col- 
leagues than  has  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

He  has  been  extremely  diligent  in  his 
aenatorial  duties,  has  shown  a  wide  range 
of  knowledge  of  governmental  affairs, 
and  has  contributed  in  a  most  substan- 
tial way  to  steps  looking  to  a  better  gov- 
ernment, and.  especiaUy.  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Government. 

I  knew  Senator  TmnmoNo  when  he 
was  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  where 
be  made  a  very  notable  record. 

Personally.  I  regret  very  much  his  res- 
IgnaUon.  but  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  back 
among  us  to  continue  the  splendid  work 
he  is  so  ably  performing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
deeply  regret  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances he  has  related.  wiU  not  be 
with  us  for  a  while.  I  have  found  him  to 
be  a  very  active  Senator.  Although  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  only 
a  htUe  more  than  a  year,  he  has  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  the  consideration  of 
many  of  the  major  bills  and  other  mat- 
ters pending  before  Cone  ress.         ' 

I  have  found  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  be  a  man  of  great  sin- 
cerity    He  is  what  I  would  call  an  effec- 

iHLftTt^Jt':  '"''"''  "''^^  •^'  ^  "^^ 

I  know  of  his  great  interest  in  military 
affairs  and  especially  of  his  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  Reserve  program,  and 
in  the  promotion  of  that  program  he  has 
been  active  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  In  his  own  State,  also. 
he  ha«  been  interested  in  the  Reserve 
program  and  in  other  major  aspects  of 
the  military  program.  He  has  been  most 
helpful  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

I  trust  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  he  will  be  reelected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  he  may  continue  his  excellent 
service  and  add  new  luster  to  the  distin- 
guished record  he  has  already  made 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly regret  the  resignation  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Thur- 
mond I  but  I  am  most  happy  that  he  v.ill 
be  back  with  us  in  a  few  months.  I  have 
never  known  a  Senator  in  so  short  a  time 
to  make  greater  progress  or  to  rise  higher 
than  has  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
Lna. 

Aa  my  colleague  [Mr.  StinnisJ  stated 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
been  a  very  effective  Senator.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  Members  of  this 
body.  He  is  conscientious,  his  character 
is  above  reproach,  and  he  certainly  is  a 
great  asset  to  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
una. 

I  was  privileged  at  one  Ume.  a  few 
jrears  ago.  to  support  him  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  he 
»ould  have  made  a  very  fine  President 
is  he  has  made  an  outstanding  record  as 
i  Senator. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ihould  not  like  the  opportunity  to  pass 
without  saying  a  word  in  reference  to 
he  statement  just  made  by  the  junior 
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Senator  from  South  Carolina  TMr. 
THUHMONDl.  I  assume  we  on  the  mi- 
nority side  could  well  say  that  we  would 
welcome  havmg  a  Repubhcan  Senator 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  but  if 
such  a  hope  cannot  be  realized.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina m  their  good  judgment.  wiU  return 
to  the  Senate  the  present  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  that  State. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  SUte  of  Kansas  while  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Cjm)hna  was  Governor  of  the  great  State 
of  South  Carolina.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
work  With  him  then.  It  hks  beS  a 
pleasure  to  be  associated  with  him  and 
to  work  with  him  as  a  Senator.  He  is 
not  only  an  able  Senator  but  has  been 
an  asset  to  his  great  State  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  junior  Senator  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  for  theu-  kind  re- 

SnnM  "^^''^  "^  resignation.  Again.  I 
should  like  to  say  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
with  those  genUemen  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  shaU 
greatly  miss  them. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  its  readmg 
cleik  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  without  amendment,  the  foUow- 
ing  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edmund 
Lowe  and  Richard  Lowe;  and  '^'"""O 

Ka^v;ar."-  "^^    '"    '°'    "*«    ""«'    <^    ^^>^ 

WnT!^!  "^^«^«  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  d2! 
am.^n?^  ^°/''  °'  "^^  ^*°  Houses^on  tSe 
?H  R^i;i^.°^  ^^  ^°*^  to  the  Su 
ihomai.^'"'  '°'  ^^  "^^^  °^  '^  Edith 

tnlt  messa-e  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  a-reed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  66)  favorU^rSe 

crrfaTXr  ^^^^"°^  ^  "^^  ^^ot 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP   1956 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     Mr.    President     T 
now  ask  for  the  rejnilar  order  '    ^ 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 

TLe'se'l'L^  '^'  unnnisheSTusin^s' 
♦i  ,  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (S.  3183)  to  proWde^ 
improved  farm  program  P™^*^*  "^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  T 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorS 

ni^^  .PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

^J^^jjesislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded 
^ir*^®     PRESroiNG     OFFICER      (Mr 

J^'t^rl^f^^  the  chair).    Without  oS^ 
Jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


t-  nrrtooTTcnoM 

Mr  THYE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  de- 
bate the  various  provisions  of  the  farm 
bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  all  of  us  must 
realize  that  we  are  deahng  with  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  before  the  Senate 
for  many  years.  We  are  confronted  with 
2  primary  problems  as  we  seek  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  be  of  benefit 

^i«  J*™!";  *""*  ^  ^^^  ^"^''■c  Nation. 
These  2  problems  are:  First,  surpluses- 
and.    second,    declining    farm    prices 
Senate  bill  3183  deals  with  both  pro b- 
lems.-, , 

...f^  ^  **"'  ^  ''**"  ^^  »»*^e  ^n  en. 
gaged  in  a  national  debate  over  what 
measures  or  what  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  taken  to  bring 

a^fh 'jr^L'^^K '^  economy  into  balance 
\*ith  the  high  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the 
other  segments  of  society.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  spotlight  of  debate  has  been 
placed  primarily  upon  the  lasue  of  fixed 
price  supports  versus  flexible  price 
f."ri;r""T\'"  ^^^  "olutlcn.  During  this 
time.  I  have  mainUiined  that  neither 
type  of  price  supports  is  the  answer  to 

f  "^^r^'if™'  '^^'''^  ^  »^o*  to  arrange 
for  the  efficient  dispasal  of  the  surpluses 
I  have  consistently  Uken  the  position 

inH  ^u  ''l^'^l^y  *"^  effecuve  reduction 
and  elimination  of  surplus  producU 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
farmer  full  parity  in  the  market  place 
and  th.it  if  that  happened  the  issue  of 
nxed  price  supports  versus  flexible 
price  supports  would  become  academic 
On  January  21.  1D54.  I  addres..ed  to 

lhichT^^'17  °i  Agriculture  a  letter  in 
^hich  I  outlined  my  views.  In  the  let- 
ter I  said: 

I  also  observed  that — 

cio^r.7.,Tl"  **"*  ^"^  P"'  **>**•  '^^  '"to 

J^r^i.T  .^.1°"'"""'"'^'^  bringing  .  hlghe? 
fertility  in  the  land  that  wtu  ni%e  grf^ter 
ta^l^"^  °^  production  in  the  future  ir  th* 

building  practices,  farmen  would  b«  pre- 
pared to  take  «uch  .urplu.  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction entirely.  "uw  «»  jho 

In  Other  words,  at  that  time.  I  recog- 
ni2ed  that  a  soil-bank  plan  was  needed 
to   reduce   surpluses.     It   is   regrettable 
inat  .«;uch  a  proposal  wa.s  not  written  into 
Q^oVk  ^k'  i^^      However,  on  January 
Lif  .  •  i^^^  ^^^^Ident  sent  his  farm  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  and  came  out  in  sup- 
port of  a  soil  bank  and  other  provisions 
designated   to  cut  down  our  surpluses 
1  am  in  whole-hearted  support  of  this 
PorUon  of   the   bUl   we   are   now   con^ 
sidering.     i  also  believe  it  is  the  fSSt 
realistic  approach  to  the  surplus  prob- 
lem^ to  come  before  the  Senate  for  de- 

n.    CIOWTR  OF  SUBPLVseS 

Before  going  into  a  dLscussion  of  the 
soil  bank,  it  mirrht  be  well  for  us  to  re- 
J^ZJ,°lu^  moment  the  factors  which 
caused  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus 
products.  Fourteen  years  ago  our  Na- 
tion found  Itself  engaged  in  World  War 
n.  At  that  Ume  we  called  upon  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  agriculture  for  an  all- 
out  productive  effort  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  the  war.    AU  three  segments  of 
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the  economy  responded  beyond  all  ex- 
pecutions.  Starting  in  1945.  we  moved 
into  a  phase  of  international  relations 
known  as  the  cold  war.  During  the  pe- 
riod from  1946  to  1950.  no  major  effort 
wa5  made  to  launch  a  dra.<iUc  cut  in  pro- 
duction. We  were  following  a  cautious 
path  of  preparedness.  Then,  in  1950.  we 
were  plunged  Into  the  Korean  conflict. 
It  lasted  until  1953.  During  all  those 
years  we  called  upon  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry to  produce  at  high  levels.  Vari- 
ous incentives  were  adopted  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

When  the  Korean  war  was  terminated, 
there  was  an  orderly  and  planned  re- 
duction along  cerialn  lines  in  industrial 
output.  Defen.se  production  of  needed 
items  continued,  but  the  nuinufacture  of 
unnecessary  or  obsolete  items  was 
stopped.  War-surrlus  goods  were  dis- 
posed of  by  sale,  sometimes  at  a  high 
cost  to  the  Government.  However,  it 
had  the  effect  of  cutting  down  and  elimi- 
nating unneeded  inventories,  and  it  en- 
abled indu.«:try  to  readjust  itself  to  pres- 
ent-day needs. 

In  sericulture,  we  did  not  employ  the 
same  type  of  approach.  We  allowed  high 
agricultural  production  to  continue.  As 
a  Nation,  we  were  tilling  too  many  acres. 
With  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
need  for  agricultural  products  declined. 
As  a  result,  we  have  now  moved  into  a 
period  where  continued  hiph  production 
has  given  us  an  unmanageable  surplus 
which  has  depre5sed  the  agriculture 
economy,  and  fai-m  prices  have  declined. 
The  price  decline  in  agriculture  has  con- 
tinued since  1952. 

I  look  upon  the  soil -bank  provisions 
and  other  surplus -disposal  provisions  as 
bein?  of  the  type  of  the  orderly  and  ef- 
fective plans  which  we  used  in  cutting 
down  industrial  inventories  and  surplus. 
Some  may  say  we  have  tried  these  meth- 
ods before,  and  that  they  have  not  done 
the  job.  That  type  of  arpument  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  discussion  of  the 
soil  bank.  It  is  true  that  previoxis  at- 
tempts have  l>ern  made  to  cut  down  on 
acrea.ce  production.  However,  under 
prior  lepislation.  producers,  when  faced 
with  restricted  acreage  on  certain  crops, 
were  allowed  to  •"shift"  into  the  produc- 
tion of  other  crops;  which  aggravated, 
rather  than  reduced,  the  surplases.  That 
is  the  point  of  distinction  which  must  be 
made  when  we  consider  the  merits  of  the 
soil  bank  that  Is  proposed  in  Uie  pending 
biU. 

ni.    son.    BANK 

Under  the  soil-bank  provisions,  we 
would  have  an  acreage-reserve  program 
for  the  years  1956.  1957.  1958.  and  1959 
on  wheat,  cotton,  corn.  rice,  and  tobacco. 
An  annual  appropriation  of  $730  million 
is  authorized  to  finance  it.  Under  this 
plan,  the  producers  would  be  compen- 
sated for  reducing  their  acreage  of  these 
crops  below  their  farm-acreage  allot- 
ments under  the  support  program.  This 
plan  provides  that  such  reserve  acreage 
shall  not  be  used  for  cropping  or  grazing, 
unless  a  national  disaster  requires  such 
use.  This  means  that  acres  diverted 
from  these  crops  cannot  be  u»ed  for  the 
production  of  competitive  feed  crops. 
This  WiU  serve  to  prohibit  the  "shifting" 
of  production  which  in  the  past  took 
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place  under  different  acreage-restriction 
proposals. 

As  an  incentive  to  farmers  to  cooper- 
ate the  plan  provides  that  any  farmer 
complying  shall  be  compensated  in  nego- 
tiable certificates  which  can  be  redeemed 
in  cash,  grains,  or  cotton. 

Another  feature  of  the  soil  bank  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  conser\'ation-reserve 
program  with  annual  payments  limited 
to  a  total  appropriation  of  $350  miUion. 
This  will  involve  long-term  contracts  en- 
tered into  for  periods  of  not  less  than  3 
years,  during  which  time  the  farmer 
must  agree  to  utilize  the  acreage  under 
the  program  in  soil,  water,  wildlife,  and 
forest  practices.  This  part  of  the  pro- 
gram also  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announce,  not  later  than 
February  1.  of  each  year,  a  national  con- 
servation-reserve goal  for  that  year. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  proposed  schedule 
of  pa\-ments  under  both  sections  of  the 
soil  bank,  which  will  make  farmer  co- 
operation attractive. 

n.     OTHm     SUSPLTTS     DISPOSAL     PKOVISIONS 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  a  discussion  of 
the  other  surplus  disposal  provisions  in 
the  pending  bill. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  makes  a 
further  attack  upon  surpluses  through 
the  following  measures: 

First.  We  have  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  add  an  additional 
250  million  bushels  of  corn  to  be  set 
aside. 

Second.  We  have  directed  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  move  to 
encourage  sales  of  export  cotton  and  re- 
store to  the  United  Slates  its  historical 
share  of  the  world  cotton  market. 

Third.  We  have  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  Incentives  to 
insure  domestic  u.":e  of  a  minimum  of 
30.000  bales  annually  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton. 

Fourth.  We  have  have  asked  the  Sec- 
retary to  give  this  Congress  a  detailed 
program  for  the  disposition  of  surplus 
commodities  within  60  days  after  the 
pa.s5age  of  the  bill. 

Fifth.  We  have  authorized  the  appro- 
priation annually,  beginning  in  1957.  of 
$250  million  to  supplement  section  32 
funds. 

Sixth.  To  encourage  disposal  of  sur- 
pluses abroad  we  have  eliminated  the 
requirement  that  50  percent  of  com- 
modities so  sold  must  move  In  American 
bottoms. 

Seventh.  To  provide  the  Secretary 
with  the  expert  help  he  needs  in  carry- 
ing out  this  program,  we  have  author- 
ized him  to  appoint  a  surplus  disposal 
administrator  at  a  salaiy  not  exceeding 
$15,000  annually. 

Eighth.  We  have  authorized  the  use 
of  surplus  commodities  to  barter  or  ex- 
change for  strategic  materials  abroad, 
with  the  stipulation  that  any  materials 
so  received  be  placed  In  the  supple- 
mentary stockpile  established  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade,  Development, 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

It  should  become  apparent  that  all  of 
these  provisions,  together  with  the  au- 
thorities and  powers  already  in  hand, 
should  afford  the  machinery  necessary 
to  dispose  of  surpluses. 


FACTOK 

The  qoestlon  has  arisen  as  to  how 
soon  this  machinery  can  become  opera- 
tive and  effective  in  dealing  with  the 
surplus  problem.  Some  say  that  the 
program  will  bec<Hne  effective  almost 
immediately  after  the  bill  is  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President.  Others  say 
that  just  the  psychol<^cal  effect  wiil 
reflect  an  increase  in  farm  prices.  Still 
others  say  that  it  will  take  a  year  or 
perhaps  2  years  before  results  will  begin 
to  show. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  when  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  approved  90- 
percent  supports,  prices  on  the  grain 
markets  moved  upward.  They  moved 
downward  again  when  it  was  indicated, 
in  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  AnacK]  that 
the  bill  would  be  vetoed.  Certainly  that 
is  ample  proof  of  the  effect  which  a  90- 
percent  price -support  program  would 
have  on  cash  prices.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  any  fluctuation  in  market  prices 
when  announcement  was  made  of  the 
soil-bank  program? 

Mr.  THYE.  There  was  no  substantial 
fluctuation.  Firsts  the  soil-bank  features 
were  not  thoroughly  understood.  Sec- 
ondly, no  one  could  foresee  when  these 
provisions  w  ould  be  enacted  and  the  pro- 
gram initiated.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
also  that  it  will  take  time  to  acquaint 
the  State  committees  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  and.  they,  in  turn,  must 
inform  their  county  committees  in  the 
respective  States,  and  the  county  com- 
mittees, which  deal  with  their  local  town- 
ship units,  must  acquaint  the  producer 
with  what  is  required  of  him  to  qualify 
for  contracting  with  the  Government  on 
his  reduced  acreage  placed  into  the  soil- 
bank  program. 

All  these  steps  are  necessary.  How- 
ever, some  crops,  such  as  winter  wheat 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  ana  in  the 
area  extending  down  to  Southwestern 
United  States,  have  been  planted  already. 
Some  of  them  were  planted  last  fall. 
Now  we  are  progressing  toward  spring. 
Some  cotton  has  l>een  planted  In  the 
South  and  In  the  Southwest. 

All  these  factors  are  Involved  In  the 
soil  bank.  I  l)elieve  that  the  student 
of  the  agricultural  question  knows  that 
the  surpluses  can  be  reduced  by  only  a 
very  slight  percentage  during  this  par- 
ticular calendar  year.  Therefore,  until 
there  Is  a  demonstration  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  surpluses  is  being  effected  by  the 
soil-bank  program,  the  market  will  not 
necessarily  reflect  firmness. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  generally 
agreed  among  those  familiar  with  agri- 
cultural legislation  that  this  program 
could  have  little  or  no  effect  on  cash 
prices  this  year?  It  can  have  beneflcial 
results  next  year  or  the  year  after,  but 
certainly  it  would  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  cash  prices  this  year.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  has  been  my  concern.  That  was 
my  concern  In  the  committee.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  knows  very  well 
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what  was  dlsciissed  In  committee,  be- 
cause he  was  present  at  all  the  hearings. 
He  Is  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  stud- 
ies respecting  the  type  of  legislation  we 
were  endeavoring  to  incorporate  in  the 
bill.    We  discussed  the  problems  In  com- 
mittee.  We  knew  that  the  soil  bank  pro- 
posal in  the  bill  would  not  have  an  im- 
mediate effect  in  this  calendar  year.    We 
knew  that  the  so-called  flexible  version 
of  price  supports  would  be  in  effect  this 
calendar  year  and  what  the  Secretary 
had  announced  as  the  support  prices  on 
wheat  and  com.  as  well  as  cotton.    If  we 
consider  the  crops  normally  grown  in 
the  northern  region  the  Secretary's  an- 
nouncement means  that  wheat  will  be 
reduced  27  cents  a  bushel  this  calendar 
year,  and  com  will  feel  the  effect  of  a 
reduction  of  18  cents  per  bushel.    Com 
and  wheat  are  two  of  the  basic  crops.  We 
cannot  reduce  the  supports  on  com  and 
wheat  without  the  result  being  reflected 
In  the  prices  of  other  feed  grains,  such 
as  oats,  barley,  rye.  and  other  grains  nor- 
mally grown  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  E^^eryone  knows  that 
under  the  present  price  support  program 
support  prices  for  corn,  wheat,  and  other 
basic  farm  commodities  would  be  re- 
duced next  year  and  the  year  after,  un- 
der the  modernized  parity  program 

Mr.   THYE.     Under   the   modernized 
parity  formula  they  would  be  reduced 
However,  the  psychological  effect  of  re- 
duced support  prices  on  wheat  and  corn 
will  be  an  adverse  one  on  the  prices  of 
other  feed  grains.     Most  certainly  the 
adverse  effect  on  other  feed  grains  would 
be  Immediate  as  soon  as  the  full  effect 
or  the  lowered  supports  on  wheat  and 
com  was  felt  when  the  1956  crop  went  to 
the  national  markets.    The  producer  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  a  loan  on  his  wheat 
crop  would  find  that  the  support  price 
was  down  by  27  cents.    Cash  prices  in 
the  market  place  would  reflect  a  down- 
ward trend.     So  the  entire  farm  econ- 
omy would  suffer  the  reduction  in  the 
support  prices  on  wheat  and  com 

Those  of  us  who  recognize  this  voted 
;Or  a  continuation  of  90  percent  supports 
^or  this  calendar  year  and  for  the  calen- 
dar year  of  1957.    Personally  I  thought 
we  would  be  safe  in  voUng  for  a  contmu- 
itlon  of  the  90  percent  mandatory  sup- 
X)rts  for  the  basic  crops  for  only  the 
( lalendar  year  195«.    Then  we  could  take 
)  i  further  look  at  1957.    With  a  good  ed- 
icational  program  in  connection  with 
he  initiation  and  introduction  of  the 
J  oil  bank  program,  we  could  hope  that 
i  firmness  would  be  reflected  in  the  gen- 
i  ral  market  situation  of  the  Nation 

It  is  impossible  now  to  predict  with 
iny  degree  of  certainty  the  exact  time 
^hen  results  from  the  soil-bank  pro- 
t  ?^.  ^^^  become  apparent.  I  seriously 
coubt  whether  much  progress  will  be 
B  lade  In  the  crop  year  of  1956.  We  know 
tiat  wmter  wheat  has  already  been 
panted  in  the  Southwest  and  in  the 
V  est,  as  I  have  said  already  in  my  col- 
ic quy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 

^  r^i**^  ^°^  "^*'  planting  has  been 
ecmpleted  in  some  of  the  regions  in  the 

,>  *  K  •  .1^}  *^*^®  previously  menUoned. 
It  should  also  be  recognized  that  a  cer- 
taln  period  of  time  must  be  spent  in 
ec  ucating  the  producers  not  only  on  the 
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provisions  of  the  bill,  but  the  workability 
of  the  soil  bank  and  other  features  of  the 
program.  Administrative  details  and 
regulations  wiU  also  have  to  be  written 
and  set  down  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. These  factors  must  be  reck- 
oned with.  Personally  I  feel  that  it 
will  be  well  into  the  crop  year  of  1957 
before  concrete  results  will  be  forthcom- 
m«  from  this  surplus-disposal  program. 

VI.    OECUKINO    TASLU    PUCXS 

At  this  point  we  are  faced  with  the 
second  major  problem  which  I  mentioned 
before— that  of  declining  farm  prices. 
Farm  prices  have  declined  steadily  since 
the  calendar  year  1951.  In  fact,  since 
1947  the  farmers'  net  income  has  shrunk 
from  $17.2  billion  to  $10.2  billion.  This 
drop  in  net  farm  income  has  come  at  a 
time  when  the  balance  of  our  economy 
has  been  rising  to  new  heights. 

It  is  for  this  reason  tliat  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  restore  higher  price  sup- 
ports for  the  basic  crops.  This  return 
to  higher  supports  would  .serve  two  im- 
portant purposes.  It  would  immediately 
bolster  the  farm  economy,  and  halt  de- 
chning  prices.  It  would  also  serve  as 
a  temporary  or  emergency  measure  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  now  and  when 
the  soil  bank  and  other  -surplus-disposal 
provisions  become  operaUve  and  effec- 
tive. 

I  beUeve  that  such  action  is  not  only 
necessary  at  this  time,  but  is  mandatory 
If  we  are  to  maintain  a  sound  and  pros- 
^iet*  "^°"°™^  '°^  *"  groups  in  our 

We  have  heard  Government  offlclals 
organized  groups,  and  various  individ- 
ual citizens  attack  the  restoration  of 
higher  supports  on  the  s.  rounds  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  soil  bank 
and  would  destroy  its  effectiveness 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  line  of  reason- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  the  biU  prevents 
a  farmer  who  exceeds  his  acreage  allot- 
ments from  receiving  payments  under 
the  sou-bank  program.    This,  in  effect. 

^rfl"^  »l^  on*"^  ''''■™"  *^o  qualified 
uonM  i^^  90-Pf '•«nt  support  program 
r.n  K  !  I^ahfied  to  participate  in  the 
soil-bank  program.  Farmers  tradition- 
ally have  been  known  to  make  the  best 
use  of  all  their  land.  Therefore,  if  they 
cooperate  under  the  acreage  restrictions 
L\.^K  P'^lce-support  program,  they  will 
see  the  advantage  in  the  soil-bank  pro- 

f^n*^  ^?^  *'"  "^^  **^«*^  excess  acres  for 
soil-buUding  practices.  History  has 
shown  us  that  farmers  use  the  best  soil 
and  cropping  practices  when  they  are 
reasonably  well  off  financially 

tho!l5^*J?^°'^  ^"^  ^330s  they  exploited 
icfL^^'^'^A''  °'*^^"  ^°  P^^^^^t  foreclosure 
S^"°"^  ,  ?"^*  ^^^y  ^^ached  a  certain 
degree  of  financial  security  in  the  forties 
they  immediately  began  to  Install  con- 
vlT  n^.l?"*  f  "-building  practices.  In 
view  of  this  it  would  seem  logical  to 
assume  that  if  the  farmer  were  to  receive 
5i  L^f'*"^^  ^^'^  ^^*  products  he  would 
^r.t  ^K  ^"^  i°*'  ^^'^  '^*  soil-bank  pro- 
gram than  he  would  do  with  declining 

It  has  also  been  charged  that  a  tem- 
porary return  to  90  percent  during  the 
readjustment  period  would  be  a  blanj 
check  to  farmers  to  go  ahead  and  pro^ 
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duce  all  they  can  In  a  guaranteed  market 
supported  by  taxpayers  money. 

I  deny  this  charge.    Anyone  who  has 
read  this  bUl  knows  that  Is  not  true 
because    we    have    written    safeguards 
against  such  a  thing  ever  happening. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  we  would  give 
90-percent  support  only  to  millable  va- 
rieties. The  support  level  on  inferior 
grades  of  wheat  could  go  as  low  as  75 
percent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  by  repealing  the 
existing  provision  of  the  law  which  des- 
ignates middling  Ts-inch  cotton  as  the 
sUndard  grade,  we  have  achieved  a  more 
realistic  approach  in  determining  the  u 
average  grade  and  staple  of  cotton  The  " 
actual  result  wUl  be  slightly  lower  sup- 
port prices  than  have  existed  under  the 
present  provision. 

For  rice  we  have  specified  90-percent 
support  for  the  years  1956  and  1957  but 
have  provided  for  a  two-price  sale  pro- 
gram. *^ 

To  the  Nations  dairy  farmers  we  have 
extended  the  bill  and  called  for  a  sup- 
port  range  from  80  to  90  percent  of  parity 
and  provided  that  the  support  level  be 
based  on  a  parity  equivalent  figured  from 
the  period  of  1946  throuMh  1949 

We  have  also  a^ked  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  thorou(«h  study 
to  improve  the  entire  parity  formula  and 
report  back  to  Congress  in  6  months 

Two  important  conclusions  should  be 
obvious  from  a  reading  of  these  and 
other  provisions  in  the  bill.    First   pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  in  advocating 
higher  supports  to  guard  against  the  de- 
struction of  the  soil-bank  and  other  sur- 
plus-disposal features.    Second,  that  the 
return    to    90-percent    supports    is    an 
emergency  or  stopxap  meai,ure.  and  that 
we    are    not    talking    about    90-percent 
supports  in  the  terms  we  previously  used 
We  are  deahng  with  refinements  in  the 
90-percent  supports  and  with  specific  ap- 
plication to  particular  crops  and  prod- 
i'ft^KH^K  J?^,'^'"^"-  ^^^'«  provisions  are 


Vn.    MiaPLACKD     EMPHASIS 

I  Stated  in  the  beKinnlng  of  my  speech 
that  I  re^'retted  two  things 

hZ'''t\  *;^'  '*"*  *""•■*  '«"»  problem 
had  not  been  approached  2  years  ago 

plu"s    and^""*^*"'  °'  disposing  of  sur- 

vnfv^fn?'^'  *i*^.*  "^^  *>"^^  «"  become  In- 
volved in  a  debate  over  fixed  versus  flex- 
ible  price  supports. 

I  regret  that  this  has  happened  be- 

Hvw*f  ^"""^  '"^^  valuable  time  in  ar- 
riving at  a  solution,  i  think  It  has  be- 
come apparent  to  everyone  that  no  one 
71r^  *^I?"P  ^""^  *"  thP  answers  to  the 
171^^°^^^"^     ^  ^^""^  *t  is  also  appar- 

alone  is  an  answer  to  this  problem. 
♦>,»  J.^j^'^.'o^Point  this  out  in  debate  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  1954.  At  that  time  I 
opposed  provisions  of  a  bill  which  would 
?hMTK^!i*'^^  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  authority  to  reduce  Government  sup- 
ports.  I  opposed  it  because  it  was  not 
accompanied  by  the  type  of  realisUc  leg- 
In    19?4    t^/TK^?'"*    "^    *'    ^^    ^'^^^ 

In  1954  the  sou  bank  and  other  features 
of  the  present  bUl  were  flaUy  rejected 
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by  the  Secretary  of  AgriciUture.  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  If  we  had  passed 
similar  legislation  in  1954  to  what  we  are 
considering  today,  our  farm  economy 
would  be  on  the  way  up  today,  not  on  the 
way  down,  as  we  have  noted  in  the  past 
year  and  as  it  was  officially  announced  In 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  release 
today. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  In  1954, 
I  pointed  out  that  the  mere  cutting  of 
Government  support  prices  and  resulting 
reduction  in  farm  income  would  not 
serve  to  reduce  surpluses.  I  cited  figures 
to  prove  that  the  opposite  would  occur — 
that  when  farm  prices  were  down  pro- 
duction would  go  up.  This  was  borne 
out  in  the  case  of  dairy  supports  which 
were  dropped  on  April  1,  1954.  from  90 
percent  to  75  percent.  Since  that  time 
the  production  of  milk  has  increased 
from  121  blUion  pounds  to  124 '2  billion 
pounds.  It  is  now  estimated  that  It  wiU 
go  above  the  125  billion  pound  mark 
during  the  current  year. 

We  were  al.so  told  In  1954  that  a  re- 
duction in  support  prices  would  result  in 
a  drop  in  consumer  prices.  Th;s  has  not 
happened.  In  fact  the  consuming  public 
is  now  asking  the  question — why  have 
not  retail  prices  gone  down  during  the 
period  when  support  prices  have  gone 
down?  It  is  a  good  question.  The 
farmer  In  the  year  of  1947  received  54 
cents  of  the  consumer  food  dollar  spent. 
The  farmer  now  receives  38  cents. 

The  consumer  has  the  right  to  a.ek 
what  is  happening  when  the  farmer  has 
suffered  reduced  prices  on  his  commodi- 
ties, and  yet  the  consumer  has  not  bene- 
fited. It  is  a  question  which  requires 
very  careful  attention  and  study. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  fird  an  in- 
stance in  all  of  historj-  where  lower  sup- 
port prices  have  served  to  re<Iuce  pro- 
duction. I  bring  this  up  in  this  discus- 
sion to  Ulustrate  again  that  we  need 
something  more  than  price  supports — 
whether  fixed  or  flexible — to  solve  the 
problem  of  surpluses.  It  Is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  bill  which  we  hnve  before 
us  Rives  us  the  added  factors  vhich  wiU 
enable  us  to  move  ahead  toward  a  solu- 
tion and  a  more  prosperous  farm 
economy. 

▼in.  cOKciusioif 

In  summary,  as  I  see  it.  we  have  before 
us  a  twofold  problem : 

First.  Surpluses  which  must  be  re- 
duced to  manageable  size  in  order  for 
the  farmer  to  receive  full  parity  in  the 
market  place. 

Second.  Declining  farm  prices  which 
have  reached  a  serious  stage  and  which 
demand  immediate  action. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  we  are  debating 
deals  effectively  with  both  phases  of  the 
question.  One  part  would  set  in  motion 
a  sweeping  program  to  reduce  and  elim- 
inate surpluses.  The  other  part  would 
institute  stopgap  or  emergency  higher 
price  supports.  This  would  serve  to  halt 
declining  prices  and  would  hold  prices 
stable  until  the  other  portion  of  the 
program  has  a  chance  to  deal  with  the 
surpluses.  The  two-pronged  attack  is 
designed  to  solve  a  twofold  problem. 
The  provisions  are  not  inconsLstent  but 
are  Intended  and  written  to  implement 
each  other. 


The  problem  we  are  attempting  to 
solve  by  this  legislation  belongs  to  every 
thinking  citizen  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  problem  of  aU  farm  groups  and 
organizations.  It  is  the  problem  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress.  It  is 
the  problem  of  the  farmer,  the  laborer, 
and  the  businessman.  It  is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  consuming  public. 

Because  It  is  a  problem  which  we  all 
must  live  with,  it  calls  for  judgments 
based  upon  facts,  understanding,  and 
logic,  not  emotion,  selfishness,  or  dema- 
gogery. 

I,  for  one,  can  tell  the  American  pub- 
lic that  I  am  sincerely  trying  to  solve  a 
problem  in  a  manner  which  will  even- 
tually find  the  American  farmer  joining 
with  labor  and  business  in  an  imprece- 
dented  peacetime  prosperity. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  have  some  rather 
startling  figures  which  I  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  few 
days  ago.  I  find  they  estimate  that  the 
average  income  of  farmers  is  less  than  71 
cents  an  hour.  We  wrote  the  minimum- 
wage  law  for  labor  last  year,  increasing 
the  minimum  from  75  cents  an  hour  to  $1 
an  hour,  and  it  became  effective  on 
March  1  of  this  year.  It  involves  an  in- 
creased income  to  IJlbor  of  approximately 
$560  million.  Yet  the  farmers  have  an 
investment  of  approximately  $130  billion, 
and  when  we  deduct  from  that  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  rate  of  4  percent  interest 
on  the  investment,  we  find  that  farmers 
earn  only  71  cents  an  hour,  on  the  av- 
erage. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  and  the  facts 
he  has  furnished  the  Senate,  I  would  say 
on  the  minimum-wage  question  that 
probably  not  many  jobs  now  pay  less  than 
a  dollar  an  hour.  Most  wages  are  above 
the  doUar  minimum.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  was  a  sound  and  competent  adjust- 
ment which  we  made  in  the  wage  scale. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Senator's  state- 
ment points  up  the  difference  between 
the  farmer's  economic  condition  and  the 
economic  condition  of  everyone  else. 

Our  Nation  has  been  blessed  with  good 
weather.  We  have  had  a  high  produc- 
tion of  aU  agricultural  commodities.  We 
have  advanced  in  agricultural  techniques 
and  know-how  to  a  point  where  an  in- 
dividual acre  produces  more.  Livestock 
production  is  greater  than  it  has 
been  normally.  We  have  geared  our- 
selves to  a  higher  degree  of  production 
because  of  the  needs  during  World 
War  II.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
individual  farmer  now  to  cut  production 
down  materially  by  himself.  It  must  be 
undertaken  through  a  farm  program. 
That  is  what  we  are  endeavoring  here  to 
do,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  a  little  late 
in  our  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  proposing  a  farm  price -support 
program  which  he  and  everyone  else 
knows  will  reduce  farm  income  further 
at  a  time  when  the  average  wage  that  a 
farmer  receives  is  only  71  cents  an  hour. 
It  is  inconceivable  how  that  kind  of  a 


program  could  be  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgriciUture. 

Mr.  THYE.  Many  an  argument  has 
been  advanced  to  the  effect  that  the  90 
percent  support  program  was  the  princi- 
pal factor  which  acted  as  an  Incentive 
to  increase  production  of  agricultural 
commodities.  On  the  first  examination 
of  the  question  we  might  concur  in  that 
view;  but  in  order  to  check  my  own 
thinking  on  the  question  I  have  under- 
taken to  acquaint  myself  with  some  of 
the  earlier  discussions  of  farm  problems 
and  particularly  the  debates  in  Congress 
at  the  time  the  McNary-Haugen  bills 
were  being  considered.  This  was  during 
the  years  1924,  1925, 1926, 1927,  and  1928. 
The  bill  was  passed  in  the  spring  of  1928, 
but  was  vetoed  in  May  of  that  year.  In 
reading  the  floor  debates  and  the  discus- 
sion which  took  place  almost  30  years 
ago,  I  find  that  strikingly  similar  argu- 
ments were  used  then  as  they  are  being 
used  in  these  recent  weeks. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  statement  which 
Is  part  of  President  Coclidge's  message 
to  Congress  on  December  6  1927.  I  shaU 
read  a  few  lines  from  that  message: 

The  most  effective  means  of  dealing  with 
mrplus  cropre  is  to  reduce  the  surplus  acreage. 

President  Coolidge  said  that  in  1927. 
He  also  said: 

It  cannot  be  sound 'for  all  the  people  to 
hire  Bome  of  the  people  to  produce  a  crop 
which  neither  the  producer  nor  the  rest  of 
the  people  want. 

Bear  in  mind  that  President  Coolidge 
so  advised  Congress  on  December  6,  1927. 

I  read  now  from  the  veto  message  of 
President  Coolidge  on  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill: 

The  recurring  problem  of  surpluses  in  farm 
products  has  long  been  the  subject  of  deep 
concern  to  the  entire  Nation,  and  any  eco- 
nomically sound,  workable  solution  of  It 
would  command  not  only  the  approval  but 
the  profound  gratitude  of  our  people. 

That  was  what  President  Coolidge  said 
in  his  message  vetoing  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bUl. 

I  have  before  me  other  statements 
taken  from  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  the  McNary-Haugen  bill 
was  being  considered.  What  was  said 
then  is  almost  identical  with  what  is 
being  said  today. 

During  the  whole  period  when  the  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen proposals  were  under 
discussion,  there  were  neither  price  sup- 
ports, acreage  allotments,  acreage  con- 
trols, nor  any  type  of  farm  program  on 
the  statute  bocks.  In  that  earlier  era, 
the  farmer  had  responded  to  the  needs 
of  his  Nation  during  World  War  I  and 
had  geared  his  production  to  an  aU-time 
high.  Farm  production  was  in  excess  of 
domestic  needs  and  in  excess  of  export 
possibilities.  The  fact  that  must  be  em- 
phasized, however,  is  that  surpluses 
existed  at  that  time  without  price  sup- 
ports. Today  we  have  the  same  problem 
of  surpluses  and  some  persons  have  tried 
to  place  the  resjwnsibility  on  the  farmer 
because  of  the  price-support  program. 
I  disagree  with  that,  because  the  facts 
and  history  do  not  bear  out  any  such 
arguments  or  contentions. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Those  who  argue  in 
that  way  totally  ignore  many  Important 
facts.    One  of  them  is  that  when  the 
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•witch  wma  made  to  mechanized  farm- 
In?,  about  45  million  acres  of  land  were 
released  for  the  production  of  food  for 
human  beings.  That  land  had  previ- 
ously been  used  to  produce  feed  for 
horses  and  mules.  During  the  period 
of  the  1920's  and  the  1930s,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  were 
farmers. 

Mr.    THYE.    And    we    were    rather 
happy,  at  that,  were  we  not? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes;  and  In  bad  shape 
financially  as  most  farmers  were.  I 
think  both  of  us  will  recall  that  exactly 
the  same  type  of  propaganda  as  is  being 
used  today  against  the  90-percent  sup- 
ports was  being  used  at  that  time— al- 
most word  for  word.  In  fact,  I  think 
some  persons  have  gone  back  to  the  lan- 
guage used  in  that  day  and  have  just 
copied  it.  They  have  not  used  their  own 
Ingenuity  to  create  a  new  version.  They 
have  used  the  same  propaganda  for  30 
years. 

,»r*""  prices  were  a  great  Issue  In  the 
1920s  and  the  1930's.  That  factor  later 
had  a  great  effect  upon  the  national 
elecUons.  I  think  we  are  practically 
back  to  the  same  situation  again,  and 
that  farm  prices  and  farm  programs  will 
become  just  as  important  an  Issue  as 
they  were  back  in  those  days.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  THYE.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that.  If  one  segment  of  the  Na- 
tions  population  Is  receiving  only  about 
80  percent  of  parity  in  relation  to  the 
income  of  the  Nation,  while  another  seg- 
ment is  receiving  100  percent,  the  group 
Which  is  in  the  unfavorable  position  may 
be  kidded  for  a  few  months,  but  it  can- 
not be  kidded  for  long,  because  Ameri- 
cans do  their  own  thinking. 

If  the  farmer  today  thought  the  prob- 
lem and  the  responsibility  were  exclu- 

m!^!^}}}^  V^^  *^*'  *^«  could  resolve  his 
dllBcultles  by  himself,  he  would  not  for 
1  minute  ask  for  either  Ctovernment  as- 
•istance  or  Oovemment  formulation  of 
J^Wwam;  he  would  solve  the  problem 

f~i?^'  '•""  auction  Is  such  that  the 

2r^J!!t"*^i  ■*"^*  ^**  problems  alone. 
H«  Mmiot  reduce  nirpluses  by  the  mere 
tloru  he  puts  forth. 

fLJS^:  *~*  «>oth«r  producer  will  ex. 
5SL??Kr^"^**7  One  farmer  may 
ftnothM'  oM  will  expend.    The  faniMr 

jdjototof  /•rm  to  sax  nothing  aiMut  tho 
^^••*  ■•  •  wnoie. 

f  ISX.  ■•"•*<»'  from  north  DtkoU  and 
fJUS.^  co««ttue«  In  Con«re«.  must 
;«w«»t«  ft  prof  rsm  which  will,  m  an 
*^'~^j'  manner,  rtduco  the  surpIuMt 
tho  surpluM*  have  been  brouaht 
iLS^fi^^  proportion,  the  entire 
5I^**°  tho  Quertion  of  whether  to 
kre  w  percent  price  supporu  or  flex- 
>!•  price  supporte  can  be  laid  aside,  be- 
I  IT  r?iS?  f  Prowrlng  national  econ- 
mjr.  with  full  employment,  and  with 
ilgh  purchartng  power  on  thTpart  erf 
the  conmmier.  the  market  place  will 
I  jflect  fuU  parity  for  the  producer.  It  la 
,w«K.  i*"  **'  «urplus  commodities 
1  Mch  la  depressing  the  market.        ^^ 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  farm  price  supports  and  farm 
prices  were  great  Issues  in  the  elecUon 
of  19M.  and  that,  as  a  result,  the  Re- 
publicans lost  the  farming  areas  of  Ohio. 
Indiana.  Illinois.  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and 
even  as  far  west  as  CaLfomla? 

I  think  anyone  who  will  check  the 
record  wUl  nnd  that  it  was  the  loss  of 
the  farm  vote  which  caused  the  Re- 
publicans to  lose  the  Presidency  In  1948. 
I  know  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  I  want  two  things  very  much. 
We  want  a  prosperous  agriculture,  and 
we  want  a  strong  Republican  Party.  I 
think  we  are  moving  absolutely  in  the 
wrong  direction.    I  hope  I  am  wrong. 

Before  resuming  my  seat.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  a  most  excellent  speech. 
I  wish  there  were  more  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  understood  agriculture,  and 
who  have  had  as  much  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  business  of  farminR  as 
has  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  tlie  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  yester- 
day, and  let  us  not  becloud  our  observa- 
tions to  the  point  where  we  begin  to 
think  that  this  present  farm  problem  is 
solely  the  result  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. As  I  have  said  already  there 
were  surpluses  and  depressed  farm  mar- 
kets in  the  1920s,  but  It  could  not  be 
charged  that  this  was  the  result  of  a 
farm  program.    There  was  none  then. 

Let  me  read  another  statement  from 
the  CoNCHissioNAL  RicoRD  of  April  2 
1928.  I  would  like  to  quote  the  remarks 
of  Senator  McNary.  of  Oi  egon.  He  was 
one  of  the  distinguished  senior  Members 
of  this  body,  a  Member  highly  respected, 
and  one  who  was  chosen  by  the  Republi- 
can Party  as  Its  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  run  with  Wendell  Wlllkle  In  1940. 
This  Is  what  Senator  McNast  said: 

I  thai!  not  dUcuM  th«  general  question  of 
agricultural  depreMlon.  That  aublect  has 
been  dlicuMed  every  year  we  have  had  thla 
I,  w^  ''""  <^''"«»<»«f«tlon.  It  u  a  condition 
Which  now  obtain*  and  U  unlvertallv  recoc. 
riT^  '^^  Prealdent.  in  ir.rtou.  WMmatn 
and  (pMchM.  baa  dMlarad  that  there  la  a 
/arm    problem.     •  •  •  |   think.   Mr.   Fre.». 

l!.Iw  .r*^****"*  *''  **»•  »urplua  aitd  Urn  t«  dMl 
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tJ^fL^^S*^^^^  'rom  a  speech  by 
©•nator  McNary  on  April  2,  l»28,    Bear 

whTillii***^?^*  '^•^  ^  '•""  Proaram 
Whatever.  There  were  no  price  support 
factors  t^  be  held  reaponi.lble  farTJr" 

S"fr  f,"!t*i*^»  '^^  •  '•"»  problem 
in  the  United  States,    The  farmw- wS 

SJ^i5S!.i"*^*  '*»^  *^<>^  *»  consumed 
domesturally  or  could  be  disposed  of 
through  export  channels.         ^^ 

The  Nation  Is  confronted  with  the 
•««•  problem  today.    For  the  rtr.t  time 

£!r!^*I'„'^!/f,?  •PP'o^Jhlng  the  prob- 
lem in  an  InteUlgent  manner  by  provld- 
hv  in  the  pending  bill  for  the  retlre- 

2Si  ?h.*fJ?  'k'^  *f*"*'  production. 
^l^L^'M^^  .***^«  *»«««  "tired  and 
Placed  in  the  soU  bank,  nothing  will  be 

harvested  from  them.  They  can  be  k^ 
^--5°**^w'""^«  condltlon^or^  fu?S 

siSJSiv'^"'*^"  "  ^  •«  emergency"^; 
"toply  because  an  Increase  In  population 
may  require  greater  production  of  agri- 


cultural commodities.  Whatever  the 
need  might  be,  the  land  will  be  there 
and  will  be  fertile  for  the  use  of  future 
generations. 

It  Is  for  that  reason.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  say  we  are  approaching  the  prob- 
lem in  a  sound.  Intelligent  manner.  But 
good  as  the  soil  bank  program  promises 
to  be.  It  cannot  become  fully  operaUve 
in  this  calendar  year.  In  this  year  It 
will  only  show  us  its  promises  for  the 
future  control  of  surpluses.  The  pro- 
gram, therefore,  will  not  this  year  have 
a  major  effect  upon  national  markets 
I  am  confident  that  next  year  it  wili 
commence  to  demonstrate  that  siu-- 
pluses  are  being  brought  under  controL 
When  that  happens,  we  shaU  find  that 
the      national      markets      wUl      reflect 

fif*"^'*!;,  y^^^^  ''"*^*^  strength  reflected, 
there  wiU  be  parity  for  the  producer  in 

If,  ^'^I'^^P'*'^*-  *"^  the  support  factor 
will  be  dropped  as  an  issue  since  it  wiU 
be  unimportant. 

The  support  factor  Itself  will  not  affect 
surpluses,  however,  because  there  must 
be  a  program  to  retire  acreage  from  pro- 
duction. So  long  as  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  feed  which  will  promise  the 

ifv!S!I^if  filS*^""  '■^'"'■"  through  use  in 
livestock  feeding,  the  feed  supply  will  be 
channeled  in  that  direction.  It  may  re- 
sult in  such  an  bundance  of  pork  as 
mfJl'ir*  T?'  ^**'''  ^^"^  "  ''"J  ruin  the 

tion  by  such  an  excessive  amount  that 
fluid  milk  Will  flood  the  market,  and 
thereby  ruin  It.  Or  the  use  of  fee<i  may 
result  in  overproduction  of  livestock,  and 
depress  the  price  of  beef.  PoultS^  pro- 
mnn  h"  *^VJ  ^  ^creased  in  lessVhan  6 
months.    If  the  producer  sees  an  oppor- 

^d  ara  n'^hl?*  '  ^'^''  ''^"™  '°'^^ 
reed  grain  by  increasing  his  poultry  pro- 

non  °"/Iif  «'"^*"  '^'"^  ^  Channeled  to 
poultry  feed.  So.  in  turn,  the  resuHwlU 
be  a  constant  weakening  of  the  hvest«k 
market,  or  of  the  dairy  market,  or  of  the 
poultry  market.  That  will  occur  untU 
the  feed  supply  is  brought  into  balanca 
with  domestic  needs.  ^'•mmm;* 

The  provision  for  the  soli  bank  Is  the 
flr,t  rral  approach  we  have  Uken  In  that 
o  'the  bin  J^!^''  '*^'  •o"-bank"i2et^*„* 
thi,  Lt^'  •P*.^"/  **  '^  remains  operative! 
vrov?  in  *?• '•^"*"--  •••^•iv.  will  im. 
yJ^     '»   the  meantime,   however    I 

II  we  snail  fall  In  our  purpose  and  fle«. 

we  sSWiS:!*"  •»'«»>e?s:t;,Teff;ct: 

^i!,^  t»  instrumental  m  reducing  th« 
price  of  wheat  by  27  cents  a  bushel  this 

thi^^H  *~2*^''  ^'  other  feed  g raltw 
iSSLThirr"'*'*  •  ^'^*  reductloS  bi- 
f^J*^*^*  «»nnot  be  a  drop  of  27  cents 

fhe^SJl  S  t^"^'"'  ^'  ^'^eS  wlth^J 
the  price  of  barley  going  lower,  and  the 

d^SntT'^lS^^''''^ '"  the'LHSJwm 
Tf.ll- 15'  ■"**  '***  P*^««  of  oata  falling 

'ir«SSSr' "  •""  '"•"  "^  •'•^ 

We  cannot  expect  that  farmers  can 

S!7TnT.?,n""^".^^°P  In^lTlcSn" 
^Z.^J^  '"'!  "m»*n  solvent.  If  they 
cannot  remain  solvent,  it  will  b*  the 

for'ISS  ?;"  ^  ''''  '*™  ''ho  ^i/S^ 

R^  flS^nnl^'  '*™*^"  ^'  reutlvelj 
Rood    flnancUl    means    wUl    buy    their 

equipment    and    livestock    at   icr^ 
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prices,  and  will  produce  from  the  same 
acres  of  land  Just  as  if  the  young  chaps 
had  not  been  forced  off  the  farms. 

I  constantly  am  aware  of  all  these 
problems  in  my  State,  as  well  as  in  all  of 
the  other  States.  I  am  determined,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me,  that 
support  prices  are  maintained  at  a  level 
which  will  assure  that  a  price  squeeze 
will  not  be  applied  to  the  young  farm 
families.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  that 
cla.ss  are  World  War  II  veterans,  who  did 
not  enjoy  higher  incomes  as  a  result  of 
inflationary  war  earnings.  Those  men 
came  back  from  the  war.  took  their  uni- 
foi-ms  off.  and  went  into  debt  to  acquire 
farms,  equipment,  and  necessiiry  home 
furnishings  at  inflated  prices  which  ex- 
isted following  World  War  II  and 
through  the  early  1950's.  Thos«'  farmers 
bouKht  the  property  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  operate  their  farms,  whether 
that  property  was  farm  machinery  or  the 
first  year's  feed  supply.  They  assumed 
heavy  obligations. 

If  we  put  a  price  squeeze  on  such 
farmers  by  lowering  further  their  in- 
come, we  will  not  stop  production  on 
those  acres  of  land.  Somebody  else  will 
operate  the  land,  and  somebody  else  will 
continue  to  produce  on  the  land.  Yet. 
we  have  forced  that  young  farm  family 
off  their  fann.  As  I  have  said,  the  soil 
bank  is  the  flrst  intelligent  step  we  have 
taken  to  bring  production  down  but  the 
price  squeeze  threatens  to  diive  the 
younger  men.  Including  veterans  of  the 
war.  off  the  faiTns  if  we  do  not  now  assist 
them  In  maintaining  a  reasonable  flnan- 
cial  return  for  their  farm  operations. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Presid«?nt.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THYE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  a  very  hound  and  practical 
analysis  of  our  present  farm  problem. 
I  think  It  was  very  timely  that  he 
brought  to  our  attention  some  of  the  past 
history,  golnu  back  to  the  time  nhen  we 
started  dealing  with  farm  leRisIatlon. 
As  a  matter  of  fart,  the  farm  problem 
has  been  with  tjs  for  many  years,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  It  will  be  with  us  for  years 
to  come;  but  at  the  present  timi'  we  arc 
facing  a  ci  Itlcal  pTlod.  so  far  as  the  farm 
Industry  is  concerned,  due  to  I  he  fact 
that  the  farmcia  nhare  of  tl»e  national 
income  u  bel««  rcJucrd  creally  out  of 
proportion  to  what  otttcr  scgmctiU  ot  the 
economy  receive, 

I  mrrcly  deolri^  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator, I  am  in  tiiorough  support  of  his 
View  that  rigid  price  supports  or  flexible 
price  supports  will  not  permanently 
•olve  the  problem.  Such  measures  are 
palliative,  and  are  meant  to  carry  us 
through  difficult  tUnes.  as  In  periods  of 
deprcMlon.  I  believe  that  if  we  ciin  han- 
dle the  situation  for  a  year  or  two.  we 
fchall  be  on  the  way  to  a  good,  sound  farm 
program. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  1  flrmly 
believe  that  flexible  or  rigid  price  sup- 
ports are  not  the  answer.  I  shall  follow 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  discuss 
parity  for  wheat. 

I  have  personally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  shall  have  to  handle  the 
farm  problem  commodity  by  commodity. 
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and  not  by  an  across-the-board  formula 
for  all  farm  products.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  as  absurd  to  handle  farm  legislation 
by  such  a  formula  as  it  would  be  to  han- 
dle tariffs  in  that  manner.  After  all. 
we  have  a  tariff,  which  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  many  years,  which  provides 
preferential  treatment  for  certain  prod- 
ucts. I  think  we  will  have  to  come  to 
that  so  far  as  farm  commodities  are  con- 
cerned and  the  sooner  we  do,  the  sooner 
we  shall  get  our  agricultural  economy  on 
a  prosperous  basis. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  fine 
speech. 

Mr.    THYE.     I    certainly    thank    the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  remarks. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  knows  agri- 
cultural problems.    Because  of  his  keen 
understanding,  he  knows,  as  I  know,  that 
if  we  reduce  supports  in  the  immediate 
future,    with    present    huge    surpluses 
threatening  our  national  markets,  the 
only  result  will  be  lowered  farm  income. 
Mr.     LANGER.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THYE.     I  yield. 
Mr  LANGER.     I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota   I  Mr.  Young),  and  the  Senator 
from   Kansas    I  Mr.    Carlson]    in   com- 
mending the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
the  very  fine  and  illuminating  statement 
he  has  made.    I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  when  he  mentioned  the 
effect  of  the  national  elections  a  few 
years  ago.     It  was  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent who  vetoed   the   McNary-Haugen 
bill,  for  which  fanners  all  over  the  Na- 
tion were  clamoring.    It  was  vetoed  by 
a  Republican  President,  and  the  results 
were  disastrous. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  from  North 
Dakota  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  in  1932  more  than  half  the  people 
of  North  Dakota  were  on  relief.  I  make 
the  prediction  today  that  unless  a  good 
farm  bill  shall  be  passed,  farm  areas  all 
over  the  country  will  suffer.  Perhaps 
history  will  repeat  Itself,  and  once  more 
the  Republican  Party  will  be  blamed,  as 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Dakota  has  said.  If  that  happens,  I 
want  the  Senate  to  know  that  the  two 
Senators  from  North  Dakota  have  given 
ample  warning  regarding  the  situation. 
Mr,  THYE,  Mr,  President,  never  In 
the  history  of  th«  Unitad  SUt**  has  the 
national  income  approached  the  present 
figure.  It  Is  the  highest  national  in- 
come our  Nation  haa  ever  experlencad. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  the  high 
employment,  high  wages,  and  the  high- 
est purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers we  have  ever  experienced. 

Yet  thla  one  segment  of  our  economy, 
agriculture,  is  operating  at  a  low  eco- 
nomic level,  principally  due  to  the  bur- 
den of  surpluses.  Because  of  those  sur- 
pluses, the  farmers'  markets  have  been 
shattered.  Momentarily  that  is  serioiu 
only  to  the  farmer  who  is  caught  in  a 
particular  price  squeeze:  but  if  we  an- 
alyze the  situation  and  consider  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation,  we  find  that  when 
the  farmer  ceases  to  be  a  real  purchaser, 
that  reflects  on  the  manufacturers  of 
farm  machinery,  trucks,  automobiles, 
and  other  articles;  and  when  that  effect 
is  felt  in  the  industrial  centers,  it  is  not 


long  until  the  national  economy  begins 
to  decline.  For  that  reason.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  bring  about — and  I  have  en- 
deavored to  do  so  during  the  past  3 
years— a  realistic  approach  to  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  conunodities  and 
to  the  control  of  surpluses. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  reference  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  the  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill,  which  was  one  of  the 
flrst  efforts  made  by  Congress  to  solve 
the  farm  problem,  reminds  me  of  the  fact 
that,  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  voted  for  that  bill.  All  of  us 
were  groping  in  the  dark,  in  a  sense,  for 
a  remedy  for  the  farm  ills  which  beset 
our  country.  That  bill  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  at  that  time  in  office. 

From  that  time  until  now  I  have,  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  know, 
always  supported  farm  legislation,  be- 
cause I  have  realized,  as  I  do  today,  that 
notwithstanding  the  gradual  decline  in 
the  farm  population,  the  condition  of 
the  farmer  has  not  been  such  as  to  put 
him  on  a  basis  of  equaUty  In  the  eco- 
nomic picture  with  other  groups  of  our 
people. 

It  is  a  strange  anomally  that,  notwith- 
standing the  gradual  decrease  of  the 
farm  population  of  the  Nation,  along 
with  that  decrease — which  ordinarily 
would  cause  us  to  presume  that  there 
would  be  a  decline  In  production  and. 
therefore.  In  the  available  farm  products 
with  which  to  feed  and  clothe  the  Amer- 
ican people— the  condition  of  the  farmer 
has  declined  economically  percentage- 
wise. 

It  is  because  of  that  fact  that  the 
Government  had  to  interfere,  to  help 
stabilize  agriculture,  as  the  Oovemment 
had  done,  although  under  a  different 
name,  In  the  case  of  many  other  Indtu- 
trles  and  many  other  occupatiotui, 

I  am  one  of  tho«c  who  do  not  belleva 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Unltad  Statas— 
as  has  been  charged  against  them  by 
wmt  very  prominent  persona— can  meet 
togethtr  and  can  eonspirt  to  oyerpro- 
duca  In  order  to  gouga  the  Traaaury  of 
the  Unltad  SUtas,  throtigh  a  high  prlce- 
•upport  program.  The  farmer  is  the 
victim  of  tha  weether:  ha  is  the  rlctlm 
of  the  seasons.  Whan  ha  piante  a  crop, 
ha  never  knows  how  much  ha  wlU  reap: 
and  he  never  knows  how  much  help  or 
•upport  be  will  need  until  he  has  reaped 
his  crop.  When  he  planu  his  crop,  he 
cannot  know  that. 

It  is  largely  for  that  reason,  among 
others,  that  I  have  always  felt  that  a 
rigid,  high-support  program,  which  the 
farmer  would  understand  when  he 
planted  his  crop — rather  than  to  wait 
until  he  reaped  it — was  a  wise,  states- 
manlike approach  to  the  farm  problem 
of  the  United  States,  until  we  could  find 
a  better  remedy,  which  in  my  Judgment 
we  have  not  yet  found. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 
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Ur.  THYE  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAIfD.  For  the  sake  of  a 
correct  record,  and  let  me  say  that  I  may 
be  mistaken  about  this  matter,  for  the 
distinRiilshed  Senator  from  Kentucky 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at  that  time, 
and  I  was  not— is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill  was  retoed  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  in  the  spring  of  1928,  and 
that  the  Republicans  carried  the  elec- 
tion in  November  of  1928? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  permit  me 
to  reply,  let  me  say  that  is  true ;  but  my 
recollection  is  that  the  McNary-Haugen 
WU  was  vetoed  by  President  Coolidge; 
and  later  in  the  year  Mr.  Hoover  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
but  not  on  that  issue.    His  election  had 
no  relationship  to  that  issue.    It  had  re- 
lationship to  issues  or  situations  entirely 
divorced  from  the  farm  problem,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  California  knows. 
I  do  not  wish  to  encroach  too  much  on 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  desire  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
work  In  the  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.    I  am  very  happy  to  say 
to  him,  if  it  is  worth  anything  to  him. 
that  there  is  not  a  Senator  on  this  floor, 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  for  whose  in- 
tellectual integrity  I  have   greater  re- 
spect, and  for  whose  personality  I  have 
greater  admiration  than  I  have  in  both 
respects  for  the  S3nator  from  Minne- 
sota.    I  appreciate  fully  the  great  labor 
he  has  rendered  on  the  committee,  and 
the  great  labor  he  is  rendering  on  the 
floor.     When  the  voting  occurs  on  the 
pending  farm  bill,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  will  not  be  very 
far  apart  in  our  attitude  on  it. 

As  all  of  us  know,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Government  has  to  interfere  or 
has  to  provide  a  program  for  stabilizing 
agriculture.  But  that  must  be  dene 
and  we  must  meet  that  situation  face  to 
face. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  inconsistency  between  90 
percent  supports  for  agriculture  and  the 
soU-bank  provision  which  is  included 
In  tne  pending  bill.  I  think  they  com- 
plement each  other,  rather  than  con- 
flict with  each  other— which  I  hope  to 
show  in  a  very  brief  address  I  expect  to 
make  a  little  later,  during  the  further 
consideration  of  this  enUre  question 

I  thank  the  Senator  frcm  Minnesota 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
lor  his  very.  \eiy  high  praise 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say.  further,  that 
m  addition  to  voting  for  the  McNary- 
Haugen  biU.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  had  a  long,  glorious,  and  bright  leg- 
islative career  over  the  years.  He  has 
been  Vice  President  of  our  great  Nation 
as  well  as  more  recently  having  returned 
to  the  Senate,  since  the  conclusion  of  his 
services  aa  Vice  President. 

To  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 

itor  from  California  [Mr.  Knowland]— 

or  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect- 

le  is  an  Intelligent  courageous  person 

ind  he  is  an  exceflent  minority  leader— 

.  et  me  say  that  I  had  the  same  thought 

'  nat  he  has  expressed,  namely,  that  al- 

1  hough   President  Coolidge   vetoed   the 
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McNary-Haugen  bill,  later  In  the  same 
year  the  Republican  candidate  few:  the 
presidency  carried  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Congressional  Record 
containing  some  of  the  debate  in  1928 
including  statements  of  Senator  McNary 
Senator    Mayfleld.    of    Texas,    Senator 
Brookhart,  of  Iowa,  and  several  others. 
I  could  read  them  if  I  desired  to  take 
the  time  required  for  that  purpose,  but 
I  shall  not  do  so.     However.  I  wish  to  say 
to  my  friend,   the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  I  examined  this  question,  be- 
cause I.  too.  wished  to  ascertain  why  It 
was  that,  after  President  CooUdge  vetoed 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  a  Republican 
President  was  elected  the  following  No- 
vember.   I  wished  to  ascertain  how  that 
happened,  for  I  knew  that  the  farmer  was 
disappointed  over  the  veto  of  the  Mc- 
Nary-Haupen  bill.    I  knew  that  because 
when  the  message  came  that  President 
Coolidge  had  vetoed  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill.  I  happened  to  be  in  a  gathering  of 
farmers  in  Minnesota,  and  I  saw  many  a 
farmer  shake  his  head,  and  heard  him 
say.  "I  do  not  believe  it.     I  cannot  un- 
derstand  the  President  vetoing  that  bill 
when  the  farm  economy  is  at  an  extreme 
low." 

However,  during  that  period,  the  Na- 
tions  economy  seemed  to  be  in  a  healthy 
state— all    except    agriculture.     Now     I 
in/ite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
chart  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber     I 
am  not  responsible  for  that  chart.     I 
think  the  Senator  from  Vermont   (Mr 
AiKiNl   is  responsible  for  bringing  the 
chart  into  the  Chamber.    Let  us  go  back 
over  the  years.     The  chart   goes  back 
only  to  1930.     But  if  we  were  to  go  back 
to  1928.  we  would  flnd  that  there  was 
an  economic  lift  in  the  Nation     There 
was  only  a  shght  reflection  of  that  con- 
dition in  the  farm  economy,  but  there 
were  what  appeared  to  be  generally  good 
economic  conditions  prevailing   in   the 
economy    as    a    whole.     That    carried 
President  Hoover  into  office.     However 
the  farm  economy  was  on  the  rocks     At 
that  time  it  was  on  the  verpe  of  being 
shattered,  as  it  was  finally  shattered  in 
the  early  1930's. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  accuracy  of  my 
references  to  the  hardships  which  were 
imposed  on  th?  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  let  him  go  back  and  check  the 
record  of  foreclosures  which  took  place 
One  need  not  take  my  word  for  it     The 
records  exist.    They  show  the  cold  facts 
It  will  be  found  that  in  .he  1930s  the 
farm  income  had  dropped  to  an  extreme 
low.    I  fear  that  we  are  confronted  with 
a  parallel.    That  is  what  caused  me  to 
search  into  the  old  records  of  almost  30 
years  ago.     Those  records  show  that  at 
that  time  the  farm  economy  had  dropped 
in  almost  the  same  relation  to  the  na- 
tional economy  as  the  farm  economy  has 
dropped  in  relation  to  the  national  in- 
come in  this  era.  about  30  years  later 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THYE.     I  yield. 
Mr  BARKLEY.    I  recall  those  years. 
The  Senator  will,  of  course,  recall  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  certain 
phases  of  our  economy  there  was  a  con- 
start  rise--«s  m  the  stock  market-at 
that  very  Ume  the  farm  economy  was  on 
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the  decline  to  such  an  extent  that  farm- 
ers burned  their  grain  for  fuel,  because 
It  was  cheaper  than  coal  or  wood.    In 
some  sections  of  our  country  farmers 
forcibly  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  sheriff 
to  carry  out  orders  of  the  court  to  fore- 
close mortgages.     At  that  time  there  was 
a  ri-e  In  other  segments  of  our  economy 
I  do  not  compare  the  situation  today 
with    what    happened    In    those    days 
However,  It  Is  a  rather  strange  anomaly 
that  at  the  very  time  when  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  throughout  the 
country    are   enjoying    prosperity,    the 
farm  economy  is  still  going  down     It 
.shom-s  an  artlflclal  situation.     It  shows 
that  something  is  wrong  with  our  econ- 
omy.    It  is   because  of  the  imbalance 
between  the  farmer  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  that  Congress  is  called  upon  to 
enact  legislation 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.    Mr  President  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.     I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment  or  two.     First.  I  wish  to 
concur  In  what  the  distlnguL-shed  Sena- 
te from  Kentucky  has  Just  stated     In 
the  eariy  1930s  farmers  were  known  to 
have  used  corn  as  fuel  in  their  kitchen 
ranges,  heating  stoves,  and  furnaces  be- 
cause a  bushel  of  corn  produced  more 
heat  units  than  it  would  have  bought  if 
the  com  had  been  sold  and  cash  used 
to  purchase  fuels  such  as  coal  or  wood 
I  do  not  In  any  sense  wwh  to  cast  a 
reflection  upon  our  Nation's  economy  or 
raise  doubts  about  Its  future.    We  have 
never  knovi-n  as  high  an  economy  on  a 
national  scale  as  we  have  today      We 
have  never  experienced  a  better  employ- 
ment situation  for  the  worker  than  we 
have    today.      But    when    we    examine 
events  of  the  past  we  flnd  that  in  the 
years  1929  to  1932  farm  Income  dropped 
from    $11,900,000,000    to    $5,300  000  000 
Compare  that  period   with   the  period 
from  1947  to  the  present.     We  flnd  that 
^^ITllJJi'^^'"*^  ^^''  tlropped  from  $17,200  - 
000.000  to  $10,200,000,000.    If  the  flexi- 

fj*"  J!![^\°.?  ?  ^^^  '*""  ^'PP<>rt  program 
IS  permitted  to  remain  on  the  statute 
books  and  be  operative  in  this  calendar 
year,  the  price  of  wheat  will  go  down  27 
cents  a  bu.':hel  and  that  of  com.  18  cents 
a  bu.she  .     The  prices  of  other  related 
reed  grains  will  go  down  in  relationship 
to  the  prices  of  wheat  and  com 
♦k"  V'^^^^aPP*'"''  in  this  machine  age 
the  situation  will  be  extremely  rerious. 
Today  the  farmer  must  pay  cash  for  fuel 
and  on  to  operate  the  po^er  machinery 
on  his  farm.    The  situation  today  is  dif- 
ferent  from  what  it  was  when  the  farmer 

U^y.°^^-  ^''l'  ^"^  °^*^^r  '«ds  with 
which,   through   his  farm   animals    he 

fJ"^"*^^  'i^*^  P®^^'"  "P^^wsary  to  Ull  the 
land.  Today,  when  the  farmer  pur- 
chases fuel  for  his  tractor  or  oil  to  lubri- 
cate It.  the  transaction  represents  a  cash 
outlay. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
tne  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  THYE.     I  yield. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  In  the  press  this 
morning  It  was  stated  that  either  today 
or  yesterday  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  the  Secretary,  had  an- 
nounced that  the  Income  of  the  Amerl- 

^^  Ik'?"^,^""^  ^1  *»*"Jon  la^  year, 
and  that  while  his  Income  was  declining 
nw  expenses  of  operation  were  Increas- 
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ing.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
saw  that  Item  In  this  morning's  news- 
papers, but  I  happened  to  observe  the 
fact  that  the  Income  of  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  in  this  era  of  great 
prosperity,  had  declined  |1  billion  last 
year. 

Mr.  THYE.    I  not  only  read  the  arti- 
cle, but  I  heard  the  announcement  this 
morning  by  a  radio  news  commentator. 
Mr  CMAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THYE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CMAHONEY.     I  rose  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  srield  because  I  was  prompted 
to  make   the   same  remark   which   the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  Just  made. 
I  heard  the  announcement  on  the  radio 
this  morning. 

There  was  another  fact  mentioned  In 
the  Secretary's  press  release  which  I 
think  is  of  even  greater  significance 
than  the  huge  drop  in  the  income  of 
farmers.  That  was  that  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar,  according 
to  the  latest  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment, has  declined  to  38  cents.  That  is 
the  lowest  figure  which  has  been 
reached  since  1939.  Since  1953  the 
farmer's  share  in  the  consumer's  dollar 
has  dropped  from  45  cents  to  38  cents. 
This  drop  continues,  notwithstanding 
all  the  talk  about  flexible  supports  and 
the  soil  bank  program. 

What  we  are  overlooking.  I  am  per- 
suaded. Is  the  fact  that  l)etween  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  there  is  the 
processor,  whose  share  of  the  consximer's 
dollar  Is  steadily  Increasing,  and  we  do 
nothing  at>out  It. 

Comparatively  recently  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  reported  upon  the 
numt)er  of  mergers  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try. Notwithstanding  the  attitude  of 
Congress  and  of  the  people  against 
mergers,  the  big  national  dairy  compa- 
nies are  steadily  gobbling  up  more  and 
more  local  dairy  flrms.  From  1950  to 
1954  the  huge  national  dairy  companies 
have  absorbed  75  smaller  companies  in 
their  mergers. 

What  is  more  local  than  the  grazing 
of  cows  and  the  milking  of  cows  and  the 
distribution  of  the  product?  It  is  only 
necessary  to  examine  the  record  of  cases 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  other  agencies  to  know  that 
a  national  dairy  company,  when  It  seeks 
to  bring  about  a  merger,  will  go  into  an 
area  it  seeks  to  absorb  and  sell  products 
at  a  price  lower  than  it  does  in  its  own 
territory.  It  undersells  the  competitor 
with  whom  it  wishes  to  merge. 

We  permit  that  to  go  on.  I  marvel 
at  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture seems  to  remain  silent  while 
this  monopolistic  trend  continues  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  farmer  to  earn 
his  income. 

There  is  a  place  where  we  can  legis- 
late with  vigor  in  support  of  competition 
and  in  support  of  free  enterprise  to  save 
the  farmer. 

If  We  do  not  do  it.  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  see  the  farm  continue  to  dis- 
appear as  a  family  operation.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  see  the  huge  farms  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

We  hear  that  the  cost  of  farmland  is 
higher  than  It  has  ever  been.  That  Is 
only  because  in  most  instances  those 


with  great  wealth,  the  larger  producers, 
are  able  to  buy  the  small  places. 

It  was  only  yesterday,  after  I  had 
spoken  on  this  question  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  came 
to  me  and  remarked  that  in  his  State, 
where  cotton  is  the  principal  crop,  the 
small  farmers  are  being  bought  up.  The 
large  farmer  moves  in  and  bums  the 
dwelling  which  was  occupied  by  the 
small  farmer,  takes  all  Improvements  off 
the  farm,  and  continues  to  raise  cotton 
in  greater  quantity. 

Such  conditions  prevail  because  we 
have  not  been  willing  to  come  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  the  monopolis- 
tic national  processors  who  stand  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  consumers, 
and  who  continue  to  take  more  and  more 
of  the  dollar  the  farmer  should  have. 

In  thanking  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  permitting  me  to  say  a  word  at 
this  point,  I.  like  other  Senators  who 
have  Ustened  to  him,  appreciate  and  ap- 
plaud the  attitude  he  takes. 

I  do  not  believe,  of  course,  that  he  will 
flnd  any  help  for  the  farmer  in  the 
soil-bank  plan,  which  may  be  called  a 
plan  to  let  the  Secretary  determine 
what  the  revenue  will  be  while  we  neg- 
lect to  decide  rhat  it  ought  to  be.  We 
merely  say,  "soil  bank."  and  everyone 
believes  that  the  Secretary  will  wave  a 
wand,  and  in  that  way  the  problem  will 
be  solved.  It  will  not  be  solved,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
share  the  same  fear  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
A  very  extensive  study  was  made  of  the 
general  subject  before  the  soil-bank 
section  was  written  into  the  bill.  Some 
interpretation  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  his 
advisors,  because  we  could  not  write  a 
blueprint  specifying  how  the  Secretary 
sliould  administer  it. 

During  my  service  in  Congress,  there 
have  been  three  different  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture.  I  am  confldent  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  properly  in- 
terpret the  section  and  put  it  into  prac- 
tical administrative  operation.  We  have 
already  had  testimony  t)efore  the  com- 
mittee assuring  us  that  that  will  be 
done.  I  am  sure  we  will  have  a  soil-bank 
program  that  will  be  administratively 
workable  and  that  will  be  properly  ad- 
ministered. The  soil-bank  section  rep- 
resents the  only  intelligent  and  sound 
approach  to  reducing  our  farm  plant  and 
bringing  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities into  balance  with  our  domestic 
needs  and  our  export  possibilities. 

Once  we  bring  that  situation  into 
balance,  the  farmer  will  receive  100 
percent  of  parity  in  the  marketplace, 
because  there  has  never  been  such  a 
favorable  economy  as  we  have  today. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  present  surpluses, 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  farmer  would 
be  on  economic  parity  wHh  every  other 
segment  of  our  Nation's  economy. 

In  order  to  dispel  the  fear  that  it  was 
90-percent  price  supports  which  brought 
about  the  surpluses,  and  the  fear  that  if 
we  restore  90-percent  price  supports  we 
will  destroy  the  soil-bank  program,  I 
wish  to  remind  Senators  that  In  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties  we  had  no 


farm  support  program  and  no  parity 
payments.  Nevertheless,  surpluses  were 
breaking  the  national  markets,  and  de- 
stroying the  income  of  the  farmer. 

In  order  to  take  an  argument  from 
yesterday's  pages  of  history  and  bring  it 
into  today's  debate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
certain  excerpts  from  remarks  made  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  was  before  the  Congress  in 
the  spring  of  1928. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNGKESsiONAi.  Rbcoko,  April  2.  1928.  Sen- 
ate: 

"Mr.  McNakt  (Oregon).  I  shall  not  dia- 
cuM  tlie  general  question  of  agricultiiral  de- 
pression. That  subject  has  been  discussed 
every  year  we  have  had  this  bill  up  for  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  condition  which  now  ob- 
tains and  is  universally  recognized.  The 
President,  in  various  messages  and  speeches, 
has  declared  that  there  is  a  farm  problem. 
•  •  •  I  think.  Mr.  President,  all  agree  that 
the  one  great  problem  is  the  problem  of  the 
surplus  and  how  to  deal  with  it." 

CoNGBXssioMAL  Recoko,  April  3,  1928.  Sen- 
ate: 

"Mr.  Matfield  (Texas).  Mr.  President,  no 
Senator  can  longer  doubt  that  a  new  de- 
termination of  the  Nation's  policy  toward 
agriculture  is  the  most  important  task  that 
has  confronted  the  country  In  the  past 
decade.  The  men  and  women  who  produce 
the  raw  materials  on  which  our  Industrial 
existence  and.  indeed,  the  very  life  of  the 
Nation  depend,  are  operating  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage compared  with  the  more  closely 
knit  economic  groups  in  Industry,  conunerce. 
and  finance.  We  can  neither  avoid  nor 
efface  the  evidences  of  the  disparity.  The 
greatest  proolem  before  the  American  peo- 
ple today  is  the  restoration  of  agriculture 
to  a  permanent,  remunerative  basis.  •  •  • 
It  is  of  this  last  form  of  farm  relief — the 
development  of  an  effective  system  of  sur- 
plus control  in  agricultxu-e — that  I  speak 
more  particularly  at  this  time  •  •  •  they  (the 
farmers)  mu£t  be  helped  into  position  to 
demand  for  their  cotton  and  other  crops 
prices  that  cover  the  cost  of  producing  these 
crops,  plus  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  In- 
vestment. Just  as  Industry  would  receive 
if  the  American  cotton  crop  were  the  prod- 
uct of  an  organized  industry." 

CoNGKJEssiONAL  Recoko,  April  3,  1928.  Sen- 
ate: 

"Mr.  BtooKHART  (Iowa).  First.  I  want  to 
describe  something  of  the  size  and  magnitude 
of  this  proposition.  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed  that,  so  far  as  marketing  farm  prod- 
iicts  is  concerned,  the  control  of  the  sur- 
plus in  the  United  States  is  the  Important 
proposition.  That  Is  not  all  of  the  farmer's 
troubles,  by  any  means.  That  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cause  of  the  present  agri- 
cultural situation.  But  I  will  confine  my 
dlscvission  to  that  proposition,  and  that 
alone.  First,  I  look  upon  that  proposition 
as  if  it  were  one  big  American  farm.  As  far  as 
Congress  is  concerned  it  is  our  farm,  and  we 
are  producing  a  siu-plus.  and  that  surplxis  is 
depressing  our  domestic  market.  The  prob- 
lem for  us  is  to  control  that  surplus,  so 
that  we  can  get  our  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  margin  of  profit,  to  which  all 
bxislness  is  entitled.  *  *  *  A  great  argu- 
ment is  made  here  against  any  bill  that 
contains  a  provision  for  Government  price 
fixing.  I  want  no  Government  price  fixing, 
but  I  do  want  price  fixing  according  to  the 
honest  and  fair  cost  of  production,  and  every 
business  in  the  United  States,  every  suc- 
cessful business  in  the  world,  fixes  its  jMlces 
in  that  way.  •  •  •  I  am  not  frightened,  how- 
ever, by  this  subsidy  arg\unent.     We  have 
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had  aoBM  «xp*rieno«  with  autMldlM  In  th* 
Unltad  States  befors.  Tlila  U  not  Uxe  first 
time  that  we  have  had  talks  of  subsidy.  I 
remember  a  railroad  bill  In  1930 — the  Trans- 
portation Act.  There  are  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators here  who  voted  for  th*t  bill.  That 
till  provided  that  for  the  first  6  months 
we  should  guarantee  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  the  operating  expen- 
ses and  the  war-time  return,  as  the  rail- 
roads had  received  that  return  diulng  Gov- 
ernment operation.  Testerday  I  asked  the 
rnterstate  Commerce  Cknnnilaslon  for  the 
agures  as  to  how  much  subsidy  we  had  paid 
lo  the  railroads  on  that  guaranty,  and  I 
have  It  here.  It  is  $539.378i)11.51.  and  we 
itlll  owe  them  $250,000." 

CoifcazaaioNAi.  Rzcoso,  April  3.  1938, 
Senate: 

liir.  Blaiwk  (Wiaeonstn).  B\it  I  am  not 
ipeaklng  politically.  I  do  think,  however, 
that  the  Republican  Party  owes  It  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Americans  to  carry 
3ut  Its  pledges.  It  has  too  long  delayed 
those  pledges,  and  had  there  been  any 
jreatar  hope  or  trust  In  the  Democratic 
Party,  there  might  have  been  a  different 
complexion  politically  In  the  admlntstratton 
It  Washington." 

CowaBBSSicifAi.  RacoBD,  April  6.  1938. 
Senate: 

"Mr.   GooocNa    (Idaho).  The   farmer,   Mr. 

!»readent.  Is  not  asking  to  tear  down  the 

jreaent  high  standards  of  wages  In  America. 

ais  hope  Is  that  if  this  legislation  passes 

le  will  be  able  to  meet  the  present  standard 

>f  wi^es  In  America  and   have  something 

elt  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  keep  the  wolf 

:  torn  the  door.  *  *  *  It  is  a  simple  story,  and 

:  t  seems  to  me  that  anyone  with  an  open 

nlnd  who  studies  the  legislation  that  has 

Men  pasMd  In  the  last  few  years,  and  the 

ncreaaed   cost   of   production,   can   under- 

I  itand  why  thwe  Is  a  farm   problem.     The 

:  arm«r  la  not  responsible  for  the  farm  prob- 

:  em.  *  *  *  It  has  been  a  great  dtsappoint- 

:  nent  to  me  that  all  of  the  New  England  and 

1  he  other  Industrial  States,  almost  without 

I  xceptlcHi,   are   opposed   to   this   bill.  •  •   • 

:  Mr.  President,   those  opposing  the   bill  say 

'  re  can  not  legislate  prosperity  to  the  farmer. 

^  ITe  have   legislated   prosperity  to   the   rall- 

]  oads  by  giving  them  practically  a  guaranty 

(if  5%  percent  on  their  investment,  and  the 

lallroads   today   are   enjoying    the   greatest 

]  troeperlty  in  their  history.     We  have  legls- 

1  ated    prosperity    to    the    laboring    man    by 

I  ivlng  him  shorter  hours  and  Increased  pay. 

^  ire  have  legislated  prosperity  to  the  manu- 

lacturer    by    giving    him,    in    the    Pordncy- 

llcCiunber  Act,  the  highest  protection  that 

1  le  has  ever  enjoyed.    On  different  occasions 

]  have  placed  in  the  Recoso  the  cost  of  farm 

Implements  and  the  prices  the  farmer  pays 

iDr  the  things  he  uses  In  the  home  and  on 

the  farm.     In  round  nimibers.  it  means  100 

I«rcent    of    Increase.      The    only    way    the 

I  »rmers  can  be  helped  Is  to  Increase  the  price 
<  f  their  products  upon  the  market. 

"Mr.  PBAZisa  (North  Dakota).  A  great  deal 

I I  said  about  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 
1  his  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  farm- 
«  rs.  Will  Rogers,  the  cowboy  humorist,  says: 
*  rhe  country,  as  a  whole.  Is  prosperous:  but 
Ibat  does  not  mean  that  It  Is  prosperous  as 
I  whole.'  •  •  •  Prosperity  certainly  has  not 
I  cached  the  producers  of  food  products  and 
c  r  other  necessities  that  are  raised  upon  the 
f  vrvaa  of  this  country." 

"Mr.  CorxLAim  (New  York).  The  President 
t  lay  perhaps  veto  the  pending  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  violates  economic  law.  Of 
c  >ur8e  It  violates  economic  law.  Anything 
t  lat  Interferes  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
<j  Bmand,  with  the  free  flow  of  things 
t  uroughout  the  world.  Is  uneconomic.  But. 
1  [r.  President,  Is  there  anything  more  vlota- 
t  ve  of  economic  law  than  the  protective- 
t  irlfl  system?  The  very  nature  of  the  law, 
t  \9  very  Intent  of  the  law.  la  to  do  away 


with  the  law  of  supply  and  donand.  •  •  • 

I  spoke  a  little  while  ago  about  the  labor 
unloiis.  When  the  labor  unions  fix  the  price 
of  labor,  that  violates  the  economic  law, 
but  they  do  It  to  the  advantage  of  thoee 
who  labor." 

CoNOHsssioNAL  Rscoao,  May  35,  1938,  Sen- 
ate (on  overriding  veto)  : 

"Mr.  McNabt.  I  exceedingly  regret  the  ac- 
tion ot  the  Prealdent  on  account  of  the  very 
earnest  desire  of  the  membership  of  Con- 
gress favorably  to  report  and  to  enact  some 
legislation  that  Congress  thought  would  lie 
benefldal  to  the  farmers  In  their  depressed 
condition.  At  this  late  hour  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  any  legislation  can  be 
had  of  this  nature,  or  legislation  of  any  kind 
that  will  tend  to  benefit  agriculture. 

CoNGBXsaioirAi,  Rxcobb,  April  20.  1938, 
House  of  Representatives: 

"Mr.  Hauczn.  I  believe  all  are  agreed  as  to 
the  Important  place  which  our  basic  Indus- 
try, agriculture,  holds  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  Nation,  also  all  who  have  given  It  due 
consideration  also  agree  that  It  will  require 
the  united  and  best  efforts  of  all  regardless 
of  their  political  affiliation  or  personal  In- 
terests to  overcome  the  continued  economic 
depression,  to  encourage,  to  restore  normal 
and  better  conditions  in  agriculture,  to  thus 
promote  progress,  prosperity,  and  happiness, 
not  only  to  agriculture  but  to  labor  and  all 
activities.  In  order  that  we  may  have  the 
fullest  development  of  every  worthy  and 
legitimate  enterprise. 

"Shall  due  consideration  -  be  given  to  the 
Important  place  agrlcultiire  holds  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Nation,  and  the  continued 
depression  In  agriculture  and  the  party  plat- 
form pledges?  Have  the  producers  the  right 
to  ask  the  Republican  Party  to  redeem  its  na- 
tional party  pledges  m.-tde  at  Cleveland? 

"The  Republican  Party  at  its  national  con- 
vention held  at  Cleveland  solemnly  declared: 
'We  recognize  that  agricultural  acUvltlea  are 
still  struggling  with  adverse  conditions  that 
have  brought  deep  distress.  We  pledge  the 
party  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  bring  back  the  balanced  conditions  be- 
tween agriculture.  Industry,  and  labor.' 

"There  the  fanners  have  the  party's  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  adverse  conditions  that 
have  brought  deep  despair.  In  It  they  have 
the  pledge  to  bring  back  a  balanced  condi- 
tion between  agriculture,  industry,  and 
labor. 

"The  Democratic  Party  at  lU  national  con- 
vention held  at  New  York  pledged  Itself  to 
'stimulate  by  every  proper  Government  ac- 
tivity the  progress  of  the  cooperative  mar- 
keting movement  and  to  the  establishment 
of  an  export  marketing  corporation  or  com- 
mission in  order  that  the  exportable  surplus 
may  not  establish  the  price  of  the  whole 
crop.' 

"Have  they  the  right  to  ask  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  redeem  its  party  platform 
pledges,  to  promote  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, and  the  pledge  to  establish  an  export 
marketing  corporation  or  commission  In 
order  that  the  exportable  surplus  may  not 
establish  the  price  of  the  whole  crop? 

"President  Coolidge.  in  his  message  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  session  of  the  69th  Con- 
gress, said  in  part:  'The  Important  place 
which  agriculture  holds  in  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  Nation  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. The  National  Government  is  Justi- 
fied in  putting  forth  every  effort  to  make 
the  open  country  a  desirable  place  to  live. 
No  condition  meets  this  requirement  which 
falls  to  supply  a  fair  return  on  labor  expended 
and  capital  Invested.' 

"The  question  to  all  U.  Shall  It  be  done?" 

CoNcaxssioNAL  Rxcoxo,  April  30.  1928, 
House  of  Representatives: 

"Mr.  PxTXNKLL.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  one  great  problem  is  our  agricultural 
surplus  and  how  to  deal  with  It." 


OoMOBianoMAL  RaooBD,  April  SO.  192S, 
House  of  Representatives: 

"Mr.  Andbesen  of  Minnesota.  The  farmers 
have  been  continually  encouraged  by  the 
Government  to  raise  a  surplus,  and  there- 
fore this  legislation  seeks  to  bring  about  the 
readjustment  so  that  the  American  producer 
will  have  his  proper  place  in  oxir  economic 
life. 

"Mr.  RoanraoM  of  Iowa.  The  abaolute  n«- 
cesslty  of  a  change  In  the  agrlcultiural  situa- 
tion seems  to  be  admitted  by  all — any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  regarding  the  methods 
to  be  adopted.  •  •  •  It  has  been  all  too  easy 
to  feel  and  think  that  the  severe  depression 
in  agriculture  Is  entirely  a  farmer's  problem, 
and  to  permit  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  It, 
and  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt  and  go  down  and  out 
and  let  others  take  his  place." 

Mr.  THYE.    Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.  CARLSON  obtained  the  floor. 
nootAM  rot  coNsnnKATtoM  or  tulm  ull 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  can 
inform  the  Senate  as  to  the  program  for 
Thursday  and  Friday.  As  Senators  know, 
our  unanimous-consent  agreement,  pur- 
suant to  which  we  shall  be  operating 
under  controlled  time,  goes  into  effect 
on  Thursday.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
acting  majority  leader,  who  is  handling 
the  agricultural  bill  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  there  shaU  be  a  night 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday? 
Also,  assuming  that  action  on  the  bill 
is  not  completed  on  Thursday,  is  it  the 
intention,  if  necessary,  to  hold  a  night 
session  on  Friday?  If  so,  realizing  that 
there  must  be  some  flexibility  in  the 
arrangement,  can  the  Senator  say  how 
late  he  would  anticipate  holding  the 
Sanate  in  session  on  those  two  evenings? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  meet  at  noon  on  Thurs- 
day and  remain  in  session  until,  say  9:30 
or  10  o'clock.  On  Friday  the  Sznate 
might  meet  at  10:30  a.  m.  and  remain 
in  session  until  action  on  the  bill  is  com- 
pleted, if  pos&'ble.  If  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  complete  action  on  the  bill,  that 
the  Senate  remain  in  session  luitil  11 
o'clock,  it  Ls  the  intention  to  keep  the 
Senate  in  session  until  that  hour. 

Mr.  KNOWLA2«5.  I  wished  to  de- 
velop this  information  in  order  that  all 
Senators  might  be  advised  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  have  dinner  engagements 
on  either  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  that  such 
engagements  be  canceled.  The  Senate 
ought  to  remain  in  session  long  enough 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  to  complete 
consideration  of  the  bill,  if  at  all  possible. 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  Has  the  actinsf 
majority  leader  given  any  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  the  Senate  meeting 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Thursday? 

Mr.  FTT.ENDER.  I  suggested  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  Thursday  for  the  reason 
that  certain  Senators  will  not  reach  the 
city  until  probably  1  o'clock.  All  Sen- 
ators have  been  Informed  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  expected  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Thursday.     Under  the  unani- 


mous-consent agreement,  the  first  vote 
could  not  take  place  until  2  p.  m. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Has  the  Senator 
given  any  thought  to  the  possibility  of  a 
Saturday  session,  in  the  event  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill  is  not  completed 
by,  say  10  or  11  o'clock  Friday  evening? 
Mr.  ELL£NDER.  Yes;  I  have.  The 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas] 
will  be  present  on  Thursday.  I  have  not 
discussed  the  question  with  him  person- 
ally, but  I  shall  be  in  touch  with  him.  I 
shall  be  able  to  inform  the  Senate,  prob- 
ably before  it  takes  a  recess  this  evening, 
as  to  what  is  planned  in  that  connection. 
However,  it  is  my  hope  that  Senators  will 
be  on  hand  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Thurs- 
day and  remain  in  attendance.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  to  conclude  consideration 
of  the  bill  Friday  evening,  which  would 
make  a  Saturday  session  unnecessary. 
None  of  likes  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  a  number  of  committees  of  the 
Senate  must  meet  to  transact  business 
during  the  afternoon,  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  is  the  reason 
why  a  number  of  our  colleagues  are  not 
present  in  the  Chamber  today.  They 
are  in  attendance  upon  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Approprialions,  and  other 
committees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  should  not  be 
the  case  on  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  hope  committees 
will  avoid  afternoon  meetings  on  those 
2  days,  except  in  an  emergency  type  of 
situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  doubt  whether  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  meet 
on  Saturday.  If  the  Senate  can  begin 
work  at  noon  on  Thursday  and  remain  in 
session  until  10  o'clock  Thursday  nipht. 
and  perhaps  11  or  11:30  Friday  night. 
consideration  of  the  bill  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  President 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  during 
the  past  week  in  the  debate  we  have 
heard  many  statements  about  the  plight 
of  the  American  farmer;  therefore  I  do 
not  expect  to  labor  that  point. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  mention,  however, 
that  business,  finance,  and  govenunent 
underscore  the  opinion  that  odds  heavily 
favor  a  continuation  of  an  expanding 
prosperity  in  1956  and  also  in  years 
ahead,  with  minor  hesitation  in  our 
American  economy,  except  in  agriculture. 
National  Income  rose  approximately 
7  percent  In  1955.  A  smaller  rise,  but  an 
increased  total  income  Is  anticipated  in 
years  ahead.  Farm  products  fell  about 
5  percent  from  1954  to  1955.    Nation- 


wide realized  net  farm  Income  fell  10 
percent  in  1955. 

In  the  face  of  rising  national  income, 
net  farm  income  has  fallen  32  percent  in 
the  pest  4  years.  Despite  the  strong 
demand  for  farm  products,  the  farmer  is 
caught  in  his  own  quicksand  of  surplus 
production. 

Much  of  the  debate  last  week  was  on 
the  terms  of  rigid  or  flexiWe  parity.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  neither  rigid  nor  flex- 
ible party  is  the  solution  to  the  farm 
problem.  We  have  tried  both.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  we  must  begin  to  take  a  new 
look  at  the  entire  farm  picture,  with  a 
view  of  securing  for  the  farmer  his  fair 
share  of  the  national  income,  based  on 
domestic  consumption. 

As  our  population  increases,  there  will, 
of  course,  be  greater  demand  for  our 
farm  products,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
we  shall  continue  to  get  increased  pro- 
duction as  a  result  of  new  and  higher 
producing  farm  crops,  as  a  result  of  re- 
search. We  shsJl  continue  to  increase 
our  farm  production  as  we  learn  how  to 
store  and  conserve  water  in  our  soil  and 
as  we,  through  soil  studies,  learn  the  full 
use  of  fertilizer. 

The  soil  bank  proposal  In  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  only  timely  legislation,  but 
has  great  possibilities  for  the  future.  I 
strongly  favor  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  effective  in  get- 
ting needed  financial  relief  out  into  the 
farming  areas  this  year. 

Nor  can  I  see  any  reduction  In  wheat 
production  In  1956.  That  Is  especially 
true  of  the  winter  wheat  areas. 

President  Eisenhower  recognizes  that 
agriculture  is  our  basic  industry  and  that 
legislation  must  be  enacted  which  will 
a-ssure  the  farmer  of  his  fair  share  of  the 
national  income. 

The  President,  in  his  special  farm  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  stated : 

Although  agriculture  is  our  basic  industry, 
farm  families  find  their  prices  and  Incomes 
depressed  amid  the  Nation's  greatest  pros- 
perity. 

An  oversupply  of  commodities  drives  down 
prices  as  nK>untlng  costs  force  up  from  be- 
low, generating  a  severe  price-cost  squeeze. 

Remedies  are  needed  now,  and  It  Is  up  to 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide them  swiftly.  As  we  seek  to  go  for- 
ward, we  must  not  go  back  to  old  programs 
that  have  faUed  utterly  to  protect  farm 
families. 

In  the  pending  measure  the  adminis- 
tration is  requesting  authority  of  Con- 
gresss  to  spend  more  than  $1.3  billion 
in  payments  to  farmers  for  a  soil-bank 
program.  In  addition  to  this.  It  Is  rec- 
ommending a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent parity  program  and  an  expenditure 
of  vast  sums  of  money  for  the  disposal 
of  surplus  farm  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  confront- 
ing wheat  farmers  today  is  certainly 
proof  enough  that  the  present  wheat 
program  is  a  failure. 

Under  the  existing  wheat  program: 

First.  Farmers  are  compelled  to  (q;>er- 
ate  under  rigid  marketing  controls. 

Second.  Wheat  acreage  has  been  cut 
from  78  million  acres  in  1953  to  55  mil- 
lion acres,  the  minimum  aereege  per- 
mitted by  law.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  stated  that  were  it  not  for 


that  minimum,  the  current  supply  situa- 
tion would  force  a  cutback  to  about  18.6 
miUion  acres. 

I  say.  in  all  sincerity.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  not  beUeve  anyone  is  going  to 
suggest  that  wheat  production  be  cut 
to  18.6  million  acres.  In  Kansas  we  have 
taken  a  very  severe  cut  in  our  wheat 
production.  Wheat  acreage  iu  Kansas 
has  been  redix;ed  from  approximately  18 
million  acres  in  1951  to  10.800.000  acres 
at  present.  I  should  say  that  is  a  very 
severe  cut.  I  would  not  say  our  farmers 
are  taking  it  cheerfully,  but  they  are 
OHnplying  with  the  law.  So  I  do  not  feel 
there  can  be  a  much  greater  reduction 
in  the  acreage  of  wheat. 

Third.  The  parity  price  imder  the  new 
parity  formula  will  be  rediKXd  from  $2.51 
per  bushel  to  $2.19  per  busheL 

Fourth.  The  support  price  for  wheat 
has  already  been  reduced  from  90  per- 
cent of  parity  to  76  percoit  of  parity. 

Fifth.  Export  markets  have  all  but 
declined  to  the  vanishing  point  despite 
subsidy  payments  totaling  $200  million 
last  year. 

Sixth.  The  Government  now  has  more 
than  $2 '2  billion  invested  in  wheat,  and 
is  paying  an  annual  storage  bill  of  about 
$200  million. 

It  is  apparent  from  facts  such  as  I 
have  just  related  that  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  wheat  program.  If  we 
continue  to  do  nothing  and  attempt  to 
hold  fast  to  out-of-date  programs  which 
no  longer  fit  present-day  conditions,  or 
which  have  been  clearly  shown  to  be  in- 
adequate, or  if  we  continue  to  attempt  to 
apply  blindly  a  single  program  to  the 
problems  of  every  commodity,  whether  it 
fits  or  not,  wheat  farmers  may  rightfully 
insist  upon  their  rights  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  future  of  those 
holding  high  places  as  Government  of- 
ficials and  us  as  lawmakers. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  change 
in  the  wheat  situation  in  the  last  few 
years.  During  the  war  and  up  until  the 
crop  year  1954,  farmers  were  urged  to 
produce  wheat  in  luilimted  quantities. 
Now  we  have  on  hand  a  recordbreaking 
surplus  which  has  brought  about  the  ap- 
plication of  stringent  production  con- 
trols. 

Actually,  this  surplus  has  accumulated 
only  since  the  harvesting  of  the  1952 
crop.  On  July  1. 1952.  our  wheat  carry- 
over was  only  256  million  bushels,  which' 
is  substantially  less  than  a  normal  and 
desirable  carryover  in  these  times.  Look- 
ing backward,  it  now  appears  that  it 
would  have  been  the  wiser  course  of 
action  to  have  imposed  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas  on  the  1953 
crop.  But  controls  were  not  invoked 
until  1954.  and.  of  course,  have  been  con- 
tinued since  then. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  application  of 
the  acreage  limitations,  the  surplus 
situation  today  would  have  been  even 
more  serious.  Through  the  application  of 
Xhese  controls,  wheat  acreage  has  been 
cut  from  78  million  acres  in  1953  to  55 
million  acres  in  1955,  the  minimum  per- 
mitted by  law.  This  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  30  percent  in  2  years.  Even  with 
this  harsh  cutback  in  acreage,  we  are  still 
prodiKlng  more  wheat  than  we  are 
marketing,  even  though  we  qpent  last 
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jrear  abont  200  «w<iH""  dollars  on  export 
subsidies 

As  I  hare  heretofore  Indicated,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  stated  that 
f  it  were  not  for  the  55  million  acre 
Tiinitniim  provision  In  the  law,  the  cur- 
rent supply  situation  would  force  a  cut- 
Mtck  In  acreage  to  18.6  million  acres. 

Our  exports  of  wheat  have  continued 
o  decUne  sharply  despite  heavy  sub- 
ildy  payments.  The  hard  fact  is  that  the 
Jnited  States  today  Is  virtually  a  residual 
luppUer  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the 
vorld.  Unless  we  develop  a  program 
vhlch  will  permit  American  wheat  to 
>nter  the  markets  of  the  world  com- 
)etitlvely  on  both  price  and  quality 
)ases,  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to 
orce  the  wheat  farmer  to  take  even  more 
«vere  cutbacks  in  production. 

The  income  of  wheat  farmers  is  suf- 
erlng  because  of  reduced  acreage  and 
ower  prices.  The  price  support  level  has 
)een  reduced  from  90  percent  of  old 
>arlty,  the  rate  in  effect  for  1954  and 
:  treceding  years,  to  82  Vj  percent  of  old 
)arity  in  1955.  It  is  to  be  further  re- 
luced  to  76  percent  of  transitional 
)arity  for  1956. 

In  dollars  and  cents  computed  on  the 
lasls  of  average  price  support,  this  repre- 
tents  a  reduction  from  $2.24  a  bushel 
In  1954  to  $1.81  a  bushel  in  1956.  With 
Ihe  size  of  the  current  wheat  stocks, 
1  armers.  under  the  flexible  price -support 
]irogram.  cannot  expect  any  more  than 
'  5  percent  of  transitional  parity  for  1957 
I  nd  1958.  This  is  estimated  to  be  the 
(qulvalent  of  $1.70  a  bushel  in  1957  and 
11.60  a  bushel  in  1958. 

It  is  the  matter  of  the  continuing  de- 
cline  In  the  Income  to  farmers,  when 
fvenrthlng  else  is  booming,  that  should 
cause  all  of  us  to  pause  and  to  take  a 
good  look  to  see  if  there  is  actually  in 
t  le  bill  anything  which  proposes  to  offer 
any    real    solution    to    the    problem   of 

V  heat.  To  check  this  undesirable 
trend   in   wheat   will   require   decisions 

V  hlch  must  not  be  characterized  either 
ty  timidity  or  shortsightedness.  One 
t  ling  is  certain,  and  that  Is  that  the 
c  ecline  in  the  wheat  farmers'  income 
cjrtainly  cannot  be  checked  by  a  con- 
t  nued  blind  adherence  to  the  present 
f  exible  price-support  formula. 

I.  for  one,  believe  that  a  sound  pro- 
g*am  for  American  agriculture  must  be 
biUt  upon  a  commodity-by-commodity 
a  >proach.  In  other  words,  we  must 
fi  shlon  a  weapon  to  meet  the  problems 
a  id  the  needs  of  each  commodity. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war.  there  has 
b?en  a  continuing  debate  in  the  Senate 
a  Id  elsewhere  over  the  method  and  level 
o  price  supports.  The  issue  has  been 
p  iblicized  In  the  public  eye  as  a  battle 
tx  tween  the  advocates  of  high  rigid  sup- 
p<irt  on  the  one  hand  and  flexible  sup- 
p<  irt  on  the  other.  Actually  neither  posi- 
ti  m  will  meet  the  long-time  fundamen- 
ts 1  needs  of  wheat  growers.  I  have 
searched  the  committee  bill  and  the  re- 
P(  rt  in  vain  to  find  any  hope  of  a  solu- 
te tn  for  wheat,  but  again,  insofar  as  the 
m  itter  of  price  support  is  concerned,  the 
re  x>rt  seems  to  indicate  a  continuation 
of  the  controversy  between  the  advo- 
ca  tes  of  rigid  and  flexible  supjwrts,  with 
thB  excepUon  of  the  willingness  of  the 


committee  to  attempt  a  new  program  for 
rice. 

The  so-called  high  rigid  level  of  sup- 
ports is  predicated  on  the  objective  of 
reducing  supplies  to  a  level  at  which 
they  can  be  moved  Into  consumption  at 
90  percent  of  parity.  That  program  com- 
pletely Ignores  and  fails  to  recognize 
that  the  potential  market  outlets  for 
wheat  at  this  price  level  are  Umlted  to 
domestic  uses  for  food.  When  this  level 
of  support  is  applied  to  total  production. 
It  immediately  prices  American  wheat 
out  of  all  other  markets.  Including  the 
world  market.  A  complete  loss  of  our 
export  markets  would  be  caused  if  heavy 
expert  subsidies  were  not  made  available 
by  Congress.  Wheat  farmers.  I  beheve. 
realize  that  the  American  people  will  not 
continue  forever  to  tax  thent^lves  to 
pay  export  subsidies  on  wheat  at  the 
rate  of  anything  like  $200  million  a  year. 

There  are  others  who  will  say  that 
flexible  price  supports  will  solve  the 
problem — that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
wait.  I  am  confident  that  that  is  not  the 
solution  for  wheat.  Actually,  there  Is 
little  flexibility  under  such  a  program. 
But  for  the  82*2  percent  minimum  level 
of  support  established  by  law  for  the  year 
1955.  the  flexible  support  program  for 
wheat  means  nothing  but  a  straight  drop 
to  a  rigid  75  percent.  With  a  75  percent 
price  support  level  for  wheat,  nothing 
will  have  been  accomplished  except  to 
further  reduce  farmers'  income  from 
wheat  and  to  bring  about  some  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  export  subsidies.  Con- 
sumption will  not  be  increased.  New 
markets  will  not  be  opened.  And  it  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  in  effect  all  the 
controls  which  are  now  in  operation. 
Every  complaint  that  has  been  made 
against  the  90  percent  rigid  level  of  sup- 
port can  be  made  with  equal  vaUdity 
against  the  flexible  price  support  pro- 
gram when  it  is  applied  to  wheat. 

So  long  as  we  pursue  the  policy  of  fix- 
ing prices  as  we  do  under  the  present 
wheat  support  program,  we  will  be 
caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  We 
will  either  have  to  fix  prices  so  high  as 
to  price  wheat  out  of  many  of  its  natural 
markets,  and  make  the  Government  it- 
self the  principal  market,  or  we  will  have 
to  fix  prices  low  enough  to  permit  the 
entry  of  wheat  into  the  markets  of  the 
world.  If  the  latter  course  were  followed, 
wheat  farmers  would  be  compelled  to 
sacrifice  a  fair  return  on  that  portion  of 
the  crop  which  was  sold  domestically  for 
food,  in  order  to  have  access  to  the  world 
market.  Wheat  farmers  are  entitled  to 
a  program  which  will  not  force  them  to 
do  that. 

The  only  sound  program  for  wheat  is 
one  which  will  return  to  wheatgrowers 
their  historic  right  to  compete  fairly  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  without  having 
to  sacrifice  their  domestic  food  market  at 
home. 

The  only  effective  means  I  know  of  to 
accomplish  that  objective  is  the  domestic 
parity  plan.  Certainly  no  better  plan 
has  been  advanced,  and  the  committee 
states  that  it  has  traveled  far  and  wide, 
and  that  it  has  heard  from  practically 
everyone  who  has  claimed  to  have  any 
solution  of  the  farm  problem. 

The  plan  to  which  I  refer  has  the  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  support  of  the  National 


Association  of  Wheat  Orowers  and  they 
are  supported  in  this  position  by  the 
National  Grange.  This  program  has  fre- 
quently been  referred  to  as  the  two-price 
plan,  but  the  term  "two  price"  is  a  mis- 
nomer. The  reference  to  it  as  a  two- 
price  plan  actually  has  been  the  cause 
of  some  misunderstanding.  It  has  re- 
sulted In  the  domestic  parity  plan  being 
confused  with  other  and  more  compli- 
cated proposals.  It  is  a  misnomer  be- 
cause, under  the  domestic  parity  plan, 
there  are  not  two  prices.  Under  the  do- 
mestic parity  plan,  all  wheat  will  be  sold 
freely  In  the  market,  at  competitive  mar- 
ket prices.  Prices  will  be  established 
freely  by  the  forces  of  competition,  and 
not  by  Government  edict. 

The  domestic  parity  plan  actually  Is 
nothing  but  a  system  of  marketing  which 
enables  producers  to  obtain  a  return 
equal  to  parity  for  that  portion  of  the 
crop  which  is  consumed  domestically  for 
human  food,  and  to  receive  competitive 
market  prices  for  the  portion  used  for 
feed  or  for  export.  Wheat  used  for  hu- 
man food  domestically  should  obviously 
bring  a  higher  return  than  should  wheat 
used  for  animal  feed.  An  Important  fac- 
tor of  my  proposal  is  that  all  wheat  Is  to 
be  permitted  unrestricted  movement, 
and  is  to  be  sold  at  competitive  market 
prices  through  all  channels  of  trade  and 
at  all  stages  of  marketing  through  to  the 
miller  and  exporter. 

Under  this  proposal,  there  would  not 
be  any  Government  subsidy  or  price  sup- 
port In  the  market  place,  after  the  plan 
became  fully  operative.  The  plan  would 
be  self-financing  through  the  use  of  mar- 
keting certificates.  Consumers  of  bread 
and  other  wheat  food  products  would 
continue  to  pay  In  the  market  place,  as 
they  do  now.  only  a  fair  price.  But  once 
the  plan  was  fully  operative,  unlike  con- 
ditions under  the  present  program,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  necessity  for 
consumers  and  taxpayers  making  a  sec- 
ond payment  in  the  form  of  taxes  for 
export  subsidies  or  for  storage  costs  or 
for  losses  because  of  spoilage. 

The  domestic  parity  plan  Is  particu- 
larly suitable  for  wheat,  because  the  de- 
mand for  wheat  for  food  uses  Is  highly 
inelastic.  By  that,  the  economists  mean 
that  about  the  same  amount  of  wheat 
will  be  consumed  for  food  uses  whether 
the  price  goes  up  or  down.  Thus.  It  does 
not  help  to  cut  the  cost  of  wheat  which 
goes  into  bread. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
wheat  for  feed  and  export  Is  relatively 
elastic.  By  letting  wheat  again  be  sold 
at  competitive  market  prices,  the  chances 
of  expanding  outlets  and  increasing  de- 
mand are  excellent.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  instances  in  the  past  where 
export  sales  have  been  lost  by  as  little 
as  one-eighth  of  a  cent  or  less  because 
of  the  rigidity  of  our  prices,  which  are 
fixed  by  the  Government  through  the 
amount  of  the  export  subsidy.  Grain 
merchants  or  millers,  under  the  present 
system,  cannot  merchandise  wheat  and 
wheat  products.  All  they  can  do  is  to 
call  up  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  find  out  what  subsidy  is  being  paid. 
That  establishes  the  price,  and  It  is  well 
known  to  both  buyers  and  sellers  alike. 
If  foreign  buyers  cannot  buy  cheaper 
anywhere  else,  then  the  United  States 
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may  make  the  sale.  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  our  export  markets  are  dwindling 
imder  such  a  system? 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  about 
the  domestic  parity  plan,  however,  from 
the  standpoint  of  wheatgrowers  and  for 
our  national  economy,  is  that  returns  to 
farmers  will  be  higher  under  it  than  un- 
der the  present  program,  even  if  the 
plan  does  not  result  in  any  increase  in 
consumption,  which,  of  course.  It  is  al- 
most certain  to  do.  Accordiiig  to  the 
best  estimates  available,  wheat  producers 
in  1954  would  have  received,  on  the  same 
volume  of  wheat,  about  the  same  return 
under  the  domestic  parity  plan  as  they 
did  under  the  rigid  90  percent  of  parity 
program.  If.  however,  an  allowance  were 
made  for  some  Increased  use  for  feed 
or  exF>ort.  as  certainly  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  there  would  have  been  an 
income  difference  In  favor  of  the  domes- 
tic parity  plan. 

In  1955.  with  the  support  level  under 
the  present  plan  reduced  to  82 '2  percent 
of  parity,  a  minimum  of  7  percent  more 
income  would  have  been  received  under 
the  domestic  parity  plan  on  the  same  55 
million  acre  national  allotment.  In 
1956.  it  Is  estimated  that  the  return 
would  be  9  to  10  percent  greater. 

The  domestic  parity  plan  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  poultry  producers  and 
dairymen  in  the  eastern  section  of  our 
country.  Poultrymen.  for  example,  have 
been  having  to  purchase  feed  wheat, 
which  has  been  supported  at  bread  price 
leveLs,  feed  it  to  their  poultry,  and  then 
market  their  poultry  in  a  free  market. 
Under  this  plan,  poultrymen  would  be 
able  to  fill  their  feed  wheat  requirements 
at  feed  wheat  prices,  or  could,  if  they 
preferred,  raise  their  own  wheat  without 
fear  of  being  hit  with  marketing  penal- 
ties. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, there  were  a  number  of  proposals 
to  exempt  farmers  from  wheat  market- 
ing penalties,  if  they  produced  wheat 
solely  for  feed,  for  use  solely  on  their 
own  farms,  for  feeding  their  own  live- 
stock and  poultry.  One  of  these  bills, 
S.  46.  pa.s.sed  the  Senate. 

Proposed  legislation  such  as  this  clear- 
ly points  up  the  inadequacies  of  the  pres- 
ent program,  and  illustrates  how  the 
domestic  parity  plan  Is  far  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  hvestock  and 
poultry  producers.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, all  livestock  and  potdtry  producers 
would  be  treated  equitably.  Every  live- 
stock and  poultry  producer,  wherever 
situated,  would  be  able  to  buy  all  tlie 
wheat  needed  at  feed  wheat  prices,  or 
they  could  raise  it  themselves,  without 
being  subject  to  marketing  penalties. 
They  would  no  longer  need  be  concerned 
about  Government  regulations,  exemp- 
tions, penalties,  or  what  have  you. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  YOUNG.  The  opponents  of  rigid 
price  supports  have  always  claimed  this 
kind  of  support  program  would  price 
wheat  out  of  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. Is  it  not  true  that  the  domestic 
parity  program,  which  the  Senator  has 
excellently  explained,  is  the  only  kind  of 
price  support  program  which  would  make 


it  possible  for  domestic  wheat  to  compete 

with  wheat  produced  In  other  countries? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  absolutely  correct,  and. 
in  my  opinicm,  it  Is  the  only  program 
which  will  put  the  wheat-growing  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  on  a  parity  with  other 
sections.  I  think  we  must  be  practical  in 
enacting  a  farm  program.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  about  wanting  to  do  something,  and 
then  undertake  to  write  a  program  which 
does  not  fit  the  actualities  as  they  are 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Under  the  present  flexi- 
ble program,  the  price  of  wheat  is  set  at 
the  start  of  each  year,  and  that  becomes 
the  price  for  a  whole  year.  The  foreign 
competitor  can  set  his  price  Just  under 
the  price  that  Is  set  In  this  country.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  foreign  competi- 
tor not  only  can  do  it,  but  he  does  It^ 
That  is  what  has  taken  away  our  world 
market. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  giving  the  best  analsrsis  of 
the  domestic  parity  program  I  have  ever 
heard.  I  have  always  thought  it  had  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  two  reasons. 

One  reason  is  that  I  think  the  confer- 
ees should  have  s.n  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  proposal.  The  second  reason  Is 
that  I  think  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
Nation  should  have  the  right  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  they  would  approve  this 
kind  of  program. 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  excellent  job 
he  has  been  doing  for  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation.  Ever  since  he  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  position  he  has  taken  has  always 
been  commendable.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  knowledge  of  farm  matters  which 
Is  unexcelled  by  that  of  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  very  kind  per- 
sonal remarks.  There  has  been  much 
misinformation  about  the  domestic  par- 
ity program.  In  fact,  when  it  is  an- 
alysed. It  is  a  very  simple  program,  but 
much  confusion  has  been  spread  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  so  complicated  it  would 
not  be  operative.  The  truth  is  that  it  is 
the  most  simple  program  for  the  wheat 
areas. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  unll  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  for  his  excellent 
presentation  of  the  domestic  parity  pro- 
gram for  wheat.  I  believe  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  proposes  to  offer. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  should  like  to  say  he  is  not 
only  a  cosponsor,  but  one  whose  name  I 
am  very  proud  to  have  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  sponsoring  the  amendment,  I  am 
Joined  by  Senators  from  various  of  the 
wheat-producing  States.  After  all,  who 
would  know  more  about  the  producticm 
of  wheat  than  do  those  who  represent 
the  States  which  produce  the  majority 
of  the  wheat  grown  In  the  United  States? 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Kansas  certainly 
understands  the  wheat  problem,  as  it 
affects  the  entire  Great  Plains  area. 

There  are  two  things  which.  It  seems 
to  me,  make  this  matter  worthy  of  pres- 
entation in  the  form  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  provided.  One  is  that  his 
amendment  places  upon  the  industry,  so 
to  speak,  or  upon  the  wheat  market,  the 
cost  of  the  plan.  It  reUeves  the  United 
States  Treasury  of  any  suggestion  of  cost 
for  support  loans  or  an^hing  of  the  sort. 
The  amendment  really  gets  the  price  out 
of  the  market. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  Government 
wishes  to  get  out  of  the  wheat  business, 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
second  place,  in  principle  the  amend- 
ment seems  to  me  to  be  on  all  foiurs  with 
the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  recount 
to  the  Senator  from  Ksmsas  and  to  the 
other  Senators  present  an  experience  I 
had  last  fall  In  discussing  this  subject 
with  a  miller.  I  went  into  one  of  the 
largest  mills  and  elevator  systems  in 
South  Dakota,  and  talked  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  I  said  to  him, 
"Of  course  you  pay  a  minimum  wage 
to  everyone  who  works  in  the  mill,  proc- 
essing wheat,  don't  you?" 

He  said.  "That's  correct,  and  of  course 
most  of  them  are  paid  above  the  mini- 
mum." 

I  Eald.  "In  oUier  words,  the  men  who 
help  process  the  wheat  get  at  least  the 
minimvun  wage,  which  is  as  near  parity 
as  we  can  establish  by  law,  or  at  least  it 
is  a  basic  wage;  and  many  of  them  get 
more,  don't  they?" 

He  said.  "That's  correct." 

Then  I  asked,  "Would  you  object  to 
legislation  which  would  require  that  you 
pay  the  producer  of  the  wheat  a  fair 
price  for  his  labor,  just  as  jrou  se^  to 
pay  a  fair  price  to  the  man  who  does  the 
processing  in  your  plant?" 

He  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "I  certainly  would  not  object  to 
it.  if  my  OHnpetitors  were  on  the  same 
basis." 

Growing  out  of  that  experience  and 
that  discussion,  when  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  con- 
ducted its  hearings  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak., 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  I  carried 
that  suggestion  there,  and  said  at  the 
time  that  I  hoped  the  committee  would 
give  consideration  to  establishing  a  legal 
parity  price  for  wheat  of  milling  grade. 

I  have  not  thought  through  the  me- 
chanics of  it  as  fully  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  had  thought  we  might 
do  it  merely  by  means  of  a  legal  require- 
ment for  receipts  and  such  other  records 
as  would  enable  the  miller  or  elevator 
man  to  show  that  he  had  paid  a  legal 
parity  price  for  the  wheat,  or  that  he 
had  paid  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  paid  for  wheat  which  went  into 
domestic  milling  consumption. 

But  I  think  the  plan  the  Senator  fnm 
Kansas  has  in  mind  handles  the  mechan- 
ics of  it  better  than  even  a  straight  legal 
requiranent — through  the  ceritficate 
plan  which  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  envisions. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  see  anything 
which  can  be  simpler  than  to  use  certifi- 
cates which  would  have  to  be  purchased 
by  the  miller  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
price  for  the  wheat,  as  that  price  was 
set  by  the  Secretary — which  is  what  our 
amendment  does;  and  the  value  of  the 
certificates  would  be  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  estimated  parity  price — 
which  would  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agrictilture — would  exceed  the  estimated 
farm  price,  as  also  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Is  a  simple  pro- 
gram which  would  operate  with  great 
satisfaction  and  would  give  the  farmer 
his  fair  share  of  the  domestic  price  paid 
for  the  consumption  of  a  commodity  on 
which  today  we  are  not  only  taking  loss- 
es, as  regards  the  price,  but  with  respect 
to  which  we  are  requiring  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  price  supports  and 
export  subsidies. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  it  is  hard  to  disagree. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
when  the  amendment  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, for  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  pending  farm  bill,  not  only  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  but  many  other 
Senators  will  see  the  logic  of  the  amend- 
ment and  will  try  somehow,  in  some  way, 
to  help  not  only  the  wheatgrowers  of 
the  Nation,  and  agriculture  generally, 
but  also  the  Government  itself.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  a  great  opportunity  here 
to  be  of  service. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  concluding.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
should  also  be  commended  for  the  ap- 
proach he  suggests,  namely,  that  we  give 
the  farmers  this  opportunity  either  to 
accept  or  reject  the  certificate  plan. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes;  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  knows,  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  referendum.  The 
farmers,  themselves,  will  determine 
whether  they  wish  to  accept  this  kind  of 
program.  I  think  we  can  safely  abide 
by  their  judgment.  Personally.  I  am 
willing  to  do  so.  We  should  permit  the 
farmers  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
whether  they  wish  to  paiticipate  in  such 
a  program. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  in 
voting  on  that  question,  the  farmers  will 
have  an  understanding  of  just  what  the 
plan  is.  will  they  not? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ET  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
i\e  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  I  do  not  wish  to 
nterfere  with  the  presentation  the  Sen- 
itor  from  Kansas  is  making. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    If  the  Senator  from 

.ouislana  will  permit  me  to  finish  this 

itatement,  of  course  I  shall  t>e  glad  to 

rleld  for  questions  when  I  have  con- 

•  ;luded. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.    There  are  several 

luestions  I  should  like  to  ask.    One  of 

hem  Is:  Does  the  amendment  sponsored 

>y  the  Senator  from  Kansas  fix  a  mini- 

:  num  price,  or  floor,  under  which  wheat 

cannot  be  sold,  and  at  which  point  the 


Government  will  step  in  and  will  offer 
loans? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  My  amendment  does 
that,  and  it  does  it  for  a  definite  reason. 
I  know  the  wheatgrowers  of  the  Nation 
would  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  the  com 
producers  or  the  producers  of  other  feed 
crops.  TTierefore,  we  include  in  the 
amendment  a  provision  which  will  pro- 
tect those  who  produce  com  and  other 
feed  crops. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    What  Is  that  floor? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  happen  to 
have  the  amendment  in  my  hand  at  the 
moment,  but  I  shall  get  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  intend  to  discuss  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes.  I  now  have  a 
copy  of  it  t>efore  me.  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  read  the  amendment  into  the  Record. 
The  minimum  level  of  support  would  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  factors  specified 
in  the  amendment,  paragraph  (b)  of 
section  380k. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  amendment, 
as  now  proposed  to  be  submitted,  is 
adopted,  and  assuming  that  the  world 
market  price  for  wheat  is.  let  us  say, 
$1.50  per  bushel,  what  would  be  the  loan 
basis? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  section  dealing 
with  price  supports  provides — and  again 
it  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  section 
380k.  which  begins  with  the  words  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of 
law  " — In  fact,  I  shall  read,  beginning 
with  the  first  line  of  the  section,  as 
follows : 

rmiCT  BUFPOtT 

Sec.  380k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

(a)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  certifi- 
cate pro(;ram  under  this  subtitle  Is  In  effect, 
price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

Then  subsection  (b)  follows — and  I 
now  read  it: 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  author- 
ized to  make  available,  through  loans,  pur- 
chases, or  other  operations,  price  support  to 
producers  of  wheat  who  are  cooperators. 
The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent 
of  such  price-support  operations  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the 
level  of  such  support  shall  be  determined 
after  taking  Into  consideration  the  follow- 
ing factors:  ( 1 )  the  supply  of  the  commodity 
In  relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (3)  the 
price  levels  at  which  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  are  being  supported  and  the  feed  value 
of  such  grains  In  relation  to  wheat.  (3)  the 
provisions  of  any  International  agreement  re- 
lating to  wheat  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party.  (4)  foreign  trade  policies  of 
friendly  wheat  exporting  countries,  and  (5) 
other  factors  affecting  International  trade  in 
wheat  Including  exchange  rates  and  cur- 
rency regulations. 

I  Interpret  that  to  mean  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  set  a  rate 
that  would  not  be  so  low  as  to  disrupt 
the  entire  world  market.  That  is  not 
the  idea. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  under  that  lan- 
guage the  Secretary  could  fix  the  price 
of  wheat,  which  would  be  used  for  feed, 
in  line  with  the  price  of  com. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes:  but  he  should 
not  make  it  so  low  as  to  wreck  the  price 


support  for  com.  or  the  com  market. 
That  Is  very  definitely  protected,  and  I 
would  have  it  no  other  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  about  acreage 
controls  or  marketing  quotas?  Would 
the  farmers  vote  for  them,  as  such,  or 
could  they  plant  all  the  wheat  they  might 
desire? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  amendment  is  so 
drawn  that  the  farmers  would  cooper- 
ate, under  acreage  controls  as  they  do 
now.  However,  until  this  program  is 
underway  It  would  not  disrupt  the  pres- 
ent acreage-control  and  marketing- 
quota  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  same  machin- 
ery would  be  used? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes.  As  I  see  the 
future  of  this  legislation,  when  and  If 
it  is  enacted,  we  should  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate that  feature,  but  we  catuiot  do  it 
with  the  present  surpluses,  and  the  sit- 
uation in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  be  the 
normal  difference  in  price,  as  between 
wheat  used  for  human  consumption  and 
wheat  used  for  feed? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  price  In  the 
market  place  would  be  the  same — 
namely,  the  price  fixed  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  But  farmers  would 
receive  on  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  wheat  used  for  human  food  in 
addition  to  the  market  price  certificates 
having  a  value  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  average  market  price  and 
100  percent  of  parity,  so  that  their  toUl 
returns  on  wheat  used  for  human  food 
would  approximate  100  percent  of  parity. 

That  would  be  the  basis  for  the  figure 
which  the  farmer  would  receive  for  his 
share  of  domestically-consumed  wheat. 
Also  the  Secretary  could  set  a  support 
level  for  all  wheat,  and  that  might,  in 
effect,  be  the  market  price,  generally 
speaking,  for  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  undersUnd, 
wheat  now  consumed  domestically  for 
food  amounts  to  about  575  million  bush- 
els a  year. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. My  figures  are  somewhat  more 
than  500  million.  TV"  figure  is  rather 
consistent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  does  not  change  very  much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  that 
amount  of  wheat  be  apportioned  among 
the  wheat  growers?  Would  it  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  historic  basis  of  their 
past  plantings? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  apportioned  on  the  present 
State  basis,  county  basis,  and  individual 
farm  basis,  with  about  1  percent  avail- 
able for  allocation,  for  various  reasons. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  As  to  that,  as  I 
understand  the  Senator's  amendment, 
the  farmer  would  receive  the  equivalent 
of  100  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Based  upon  what  the 
Secretary  determines  is  100  percent  of 
parity;  yes. 

Mr.  FT  LENDER.  Certificates  would 
be  issued  to  wheat  growers  in  the  amount 
of  the  difference  between  the  market 
price  of  wheat  and  100  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Certificates  would  be 
offered  to  the  wheat  grower  for  his  share 
of  the  domestic  allotment  in  an  amount 
to  equal  the  difference  between  the  aver- 
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age  price  of  wheat  and  100  percent  of 
parity. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  bringing  into  the  bill  do- 
mestic parity  for  rice.  It  is  a  very  whole- 
some situation  to  find  that  there  are 
others  who  begin  to  believe  tha^  we  must 
solve  the  farm  problem  on  a  commodity- 
to-commodity  basis.  It  may  not  be  what 
we  want  to  do,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
wheat,  for  example,  must  be  handled  as 
a  commodity.  I  think  as  we  study  the 
problems  and  advance  into  the  future  we 
shall  find  that  our  foreign  markets  will 
be  even  more  limited  than  tliey  r.re  now 
unless  we  do  something  constructive. 
We  must  work  out  a  commodity  program. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  suggesiins  a 
program  for  rice.  I  expect  to  support 
that  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  might  say  that  wheat  would  have  been 
included  in  a  two-price  structure,  except 
for  the  violent  opposition  to  the  plan 
from  the  administration.  Certain  mem- 
bers of  the  admlnLstraticn  were  opposed 
to  the  rice  program.  I  felt  that  inas- 
nluch  as  the  rice  program  affects  so  few 
farmers,  and  rice  is  grown  in  only  4  or  5 
States,  we  could  at  lea.st  make  a  start  in 
that  direction  by  giving  the  two-price 
plan  a  trial  run  on  rice. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  sincerely  ^jope  that 
we  can  eliminate  some  of  the  opposition 
from  those  in  Government  who  deal  with 
thi.s  problem,  because  I  think  what  has 
been  proposed  is  the  solution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
Intend  to  discu.ss  the  effect  this  program 
would  have  on  the  wheat  agreement  now 
in  existence? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  expect  to  go  into 
that  subject. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  the  fir.<ft  place. 
I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
knows  that  the  great  eastern  portion  of 
the  State  which  I  in  part  represent  is 
largely  a  wheat-Rrowins  section  in  the 
aRricultural  area*:.  I  am  also  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Kan.'^as  knows  that  the 
wheat  growers  on  those  vast  areas  are 
very  predominantly  supporters  of  the 
dome.stic  parity  plan.  While  I  cannot 
presume  to  speak  for  them.  I  feel  that 
they  are  very  appreciative  of  the  leader- 
ship which  the  di.«tinRulshed  Senator 
from  Kansas  ha:  demonstrated  in  spon- 
soring this  amendment  to  the  agricul- 
tural bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  do  .so.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  represents  a  great 
wheat-growing  State.  We  in  Kan.sas  not 
only  are  aware  of  it.  but  also  appreciate 
it,  because  it  gives  us  some  real  compe- 
tition in  wheat  production.  The  wheat 
farmers  of  Oregon  are  very  ably  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  So  that  I  may 
give  one  brief  boost  to  our  wheat  growers 
in  Oregon.  I  should  like  to  say  that  re- 
cently I  heard  from  a  man  who  had 
visited  Europe.  He  is  an  expert  on  cook- 
ing, and  writes  cook  books.  He  said  Ore- 
gon  wheat   was   in   great   demand   in 


Europe  for  cakes  and  fine  pastries,  and 
that  some  of  the  finest  pastry  cooks  of 
Europe  prefer  Oregon  wheat, 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Of  course  we  in  Kan- 
sas Uke  to  say  that  Kansas  grows  the  best 
wheat  in  the  world. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  We  will  not  argue 
that  interesting  point.  I  do  know  that 
we  agree  on  many  points  already.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question 
on  one  phase  of  the  issue  which  he  is  so 
ably  sponsoring  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Is  it  not  accurate  to  say  that  to- 
day, in  very  large  measure,  the  farm 
program  has  reached  what  might  be 
called  a  crisis?  In  other  words,  because 
of  the  dropping  of  farm  income  because 
of  the  fact  that  certain  families  have 
had  to  leave  the  farm,  and  because  of 
other  critical  situations  confronting 
agriculture  in  general,  is  it  not  correct 
to  say  that  perhaps  the  time  has  come 
for  a  certain  amount  of  experimenta- 
tion with  respect  to  farm  legislation? 

We  realize  that  all  legislation  which 
is  adopted  for  the  first  time  is  more  or 
less  experimental.  1  care  not  whether  it 
is  social  security  legislation,  national 
forest  legislation,  or  Federal  Reserve 
legislation,  to  name  a  few.  That  is  true 
regardless  of  what  type  of  legislation  we 
have  in  mind.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  it  is  not  particularly 
true  that  the  time  has  come  to  give  the 
domestic  parity  plan  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  permit  me.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  he  makes  a  very  interesting 
suggestion  when  he  says  it  is  time  to 
experiment.  I  am  in  thorough  accord 
with  him.  I  do  not  understand  how  any- 
one can  reach  any  other  conclusion  if 
he  studies  the  wheat  situation.  We  have 
a  billion  bushels  of  surplus  wheat,  and 
in  order  to  export  any  wheat  at  all  we 
must  subsidize  its  export  to  the  extent 
of  from  60  to  80  cents  a  bushel.  There 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  there 
will  be  another  international  wheat 
agreement  or  an  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent one. 

Our  farmers  have  taken  very  serious 
acreage  reductions  and  a  reduction  in 
price  support  to  76  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  situation 
presents  a  picture  which  requires  not 
only  rather  drastic  action,  but  also  some 
imaginative  action. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  For  example  the 
soil-bank  proposal  is  to  some  degree  an 
experiment  also:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Such  a  program 
would  also  be  an  experiment  to  some  ex- 
tent: would  it  not? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     It  would. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  If  it  should  be 
adopted,  some  parts  of  it  might  not  work 
out  very  well  and  might  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  future  legislation.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas,  in  introducing  his  proposal 
originally,  which  is  now  being  cospon- 
sored  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  never  felt  it  was  a  perfect  bill. 
However,  it  affords  some  ground  work  for 
legislation  which  we  hope  will  be  help- 
ful. 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  of  almost  all  the  various  farm  plans 
which  have  been  proposed  the  domestic 
parity ,  plan  has  been  proposed  longer 
than  any  other  plan?  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, this  plan  had  its  genesis  in  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  believe  it  was 
adopted  twice  by  Congress  and  vetoed 
twice.  We  in  Oregon  are  particularly 
conscious  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  he- 
cause  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
ever  to  represent  the  State  of  Oregon 
was  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill.  He 
was  the  Honorable  Charles  L.  McNary. 
whom  I  believe  the  Senator  from  K<»n.<?ftjt 
knew. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes:  I  did  know  the 
Honorable  Charles  McNary.  I  appre- 
ciate his  service  to  the  Nation,  particu- 
larly in  behalf  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  will  concur  in  this 
statement:  The  wheat  growers  are  to  be 
commended  for  being  willing  to  take  the 
lead  in  urging  upon  Congress  and  the 
Nation  a  program  which  very  largely  will 
get  them  out  from  under  any  program 
of  Government  support,  certainly  in  its 
later  stages. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  amendment,  if 
approved  by  Congress,  will  permit  the 
Goverrunent  to  get  out  from  under  the 
program  of  subsidies  and  relieve  it  of 
growing  expenditures.  Moreover,  it  will 
get  the  farmers  out  from  under  a  pro- 
gram of  controls  and  marketing  quotas. 

Again  I  say  that  all  that  cannot  hap- 
pen immediately.  It  will  take  some  time 
to  work  it  out  in  view  of  the  surpluses 
which  have  accumulated  and  because  of 
some  other  problems  in  the  national 
farm  picture. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  problem  will  have  to 
start  slowly.  In  the  beginning,  undoubt- 
edly there  will  be  some  very  strict  con- 
trols. There  will  have  to  be.  There  will 
have  to  be  acreage  controls.  However,  I 
know  that  the  people  in  both  our  great 
grain-growing  States  appreciate  that 
fact  when  they  urge  upon  us  this 
program. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  again  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  fairminded  men  in  the  Senate, 
and  to  assure  him  that  when  his  amend- 
ment comes  to  a  vote  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  serve  in  the  ranks  behind  his 
leadership  and  do  all  I  can  to  help  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
having  given  us  a  very  thorough  ex- 
planation of  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
also  wish  to  commend  him  for  his  inter- 
est and  intelligent  support  of  the  ranch- 
ers and  farmers  of  his  State. 

We  had  an  example  of  his  splendid 
service  this  afternoon,  when  the  Senate 
considered  the  bill  to  refimd  the  tax  on 
gasoline  used  on  the  farm.  It  was  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  who  introduced  the 
proposed  legislation  in  the  first  session  of 
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this  Congress.  It  became  a  part  of  the 
9-polnt  farm  program.  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlciilture  and  Forestry  we  voted 
it  out  of  committee  early  this  year  be- 
cause we  felt  we  should  try  to  have  such 
legislation  adopted  lifmiedlately  in  order 
to  give  the  farmers  the  benefit  of  the  tax 
refund  during  the  coming  cropping 
season. 

I  wish  again  to  commend  the  dlstln- 
vulahed  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  In- 
telligent and  coxirageous  service  on  be- 
half of  ranchers  and  farmers. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  Senator's  kind  remarks.  It 
was  on  March  S.  1955,  that  I  introduced 
A  bin  for  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  farm- 
used  gasoline.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  was  a  co-sponsor  of 
that  measure.  Today  that  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  am  very  happy 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  with  my 
remarks  on  the  domestic  parity  plan. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  the  domestic 
parity  plan  is  simple  and  its  administra- 
tion would  be  easy.  I  would  like  to  re- 
view it  briefly  because  apparently  there 
has  been  some  confusion  or  lack  of 
understanding  as  to  its  operation,  par- 
ticularly in  high  places  of  Qovemment 
and  by  some  farm  leaders. 

First.  At  the  beginning  of  each  mar- 
keting ye^r,  the  Secretary  of  ARriculture 
would  determine  the  portion  of  the  wheat 
crop  which  would  go  into  consumption 
as  human  food.  This  amount,  which  for 
years  has  been  about  503  million  bushels, 
would  be  the  domestic  food  quota. 

Second.  The  domestic  food  quota 
would  then  be  aPotted  amon?  the  wheat 
farms  of  the  Nation,  substantially  on  the 
same  basis  as  acreage  allotments  are 
now  made,  except  that  in  this  case  the 
acreage  would  be  translated  into  bushels 
and  the  share  of  each  farm  would  be  in 
bushels. 

Third.  Each  farmer  would  receive  a 
certificate  statin?  in  bushels  his  share 
of  the  estimated  domestic  consimiption 
Df  wheat  for  food. 

Fourth.  The  certificate  would  have  a 
ralue  in  dollars  and  cents  representing 
ihe  difference  between  the  average  mar- 
et  price  of  wheat — as  estimated  in 
advance  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxil- 
;ure — and  100  percent  of  parity. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  let  us 
issume  that  the  domestic  food  quota 
or  a  farm — represented  by  marketing 
rertiflcates — is  1,000  bushels  and  that 
he  difference  between  the  estimated 
narket  price  of  wheat  and  full  parity  is 
rs  cents  per  bushel.  In  that  case,  the 
;ertlficate  would  be  worth  $750. 

The  marketing  certificates  would  be 
legotiable  drafts  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  They  could  be  is- 
sued to  farmers  ahead  of  harvesting 
ime,  thereby  helping  them  to  finance 
:  arm  operations  during  the  high-expense 
j  eason.  The  certificates  could  also  serve 
1  o  some  extent  as  insurance  against  low 
(jrop  yields. 

Fifth.  The  domestic  parity  plan  is 
^If -financing.  Each  miller  or  processor 
(1  wheat  into  human  food  would  be  re- 
j  uired  to  purchase  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  certificates  covering 
i  he  total  amount  of  wheat  processed  for 


domestic  consxmiption  as  human  food. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  farmers 
to  deal  directly  with  the  millers,  or 
millers  directly  with  the  farmers,  be- 
cause the  millers  could  obtain  the  certifi- 
cates directly  from  or  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Sixth.  The  value  of  the  certificate  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer,  plus  the  price 
received  in  the  market  place  for  his 
wheat,  will  return  to  the  grower  the 
equivalent  of  full  parity  on  that  portion 
of  the  crop  consumed  domestically  as 
food  and  the  competitive  market  price 
for  that  portion  of  the  crop  used  for 
feed  or  export. 

The  very  important  advantage  that 
the  domestic  parity  plan  has  over  the 
present  support  program  is  that  there 
will  be  a  real  incentive  for  producers  to 
produce  quality  wheat— of  the  type  that 
is  In  demand  in  the  market  place.  This 
incentive  would  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  the  certificates  would  be 
based  on  the  average  price  of  all  wheat. 
Th3  wheat  would  actually  sell  In  the 
market  place  at  competitive  prices.  Pro- 
ducers with  higher  quality  wheat  would 
natm^lly  receive  higher  or  better  than 
average  prices.  Thus,  unlike  the  present 
program  or  the  present  bill,  quahty  pro- 
duction would  be  rewarded  according  to 
the  value  of  the  wheat  determined  com- 
petitively in  the  market  instead  of  by 
Government  edict. 

I  know  of  no  sound  opposition  which 
has  been  raised  against  the  domestic 
parity  plan  for  wheat.  Some  corn  belt 
farm  spokesmen  have  expressed  the  fear 
that  this  plan  mifiht  result  tn  an  increase 
in  the  total  quantity  of  livestock  feed, 
and  thereby  adversely  affect  the  price  of 
com.  They  contend  that  if  wheat  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  get  a  return  equiva- 
lent to  parity  on  the  part  of  the  crop 
consumed  as  food,  it  will  mcrease  their 
average  return  and  therefore  they  will 
expand  production  and  put  more  wheat 
Into  the  feed  market  in  competition  with 
com. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  what- 
ever benefits  accrue  to  wheat  must  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  corn  or  any  other 
crop.  And  vice  versa.  To  give  double 
assurance  that  the  domestic  parity  plan 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  interests  of 
corn  and  feed  grain  producers,  authority 
is  contained  in  my  amendment  to  give 
the  Secretary  discretionary  power  to 
support  the  price  of  all  wheat  In  line 
with  the  support  price  for  corn,  and  that 
he  also  have  discretionary  authority  to 
impose  acreage  allotments.  This  author- 
ity is  also  necessary  so  long  as  we  have 
the  continued  large  surplus  stocks  on 
hand. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  domestic  parity 
plan  for  wheat  has  some  similarity  to  the 
program  for  some  other  commodities,  in 
that  it  is  self-financing  and  has  the 
conunodity  approach. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  remarks,  and,  as  he 
knows,  I  am  in  favor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  represents 


an  increasingly  large  wheat  growing  sec- 
tion which  produces  a  fine  quality  of 
milling  wheat. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  During  the  past  2  weeks 
I  have  received  several  communications 
from  wheatgrowers  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  who  apparently  believe  that  if 
this  amendment  Is  adopted  they  can  im- 
mediately plant  as  much  wheat  as  they 
wLsh  to  without  restrictions.  The  Sena- 
tor does  not  understand  that  to  be  th« 
fact,  does  he? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  No.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  my 
amendment  provides  for  operation  under 
acreage  restrictions.  I  think  that  must 
be  done  until  some  of  the  surpluses  have 
been  eliminated  or  at  least  reduced.  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  wheat 
farmers  can  operate  without  such  re- 
strictions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
perhaps  under  the  language  of  the 
amendment  they  could  plant  all  the 
wheat  they  wanted  to.  but  they  could 
not  get  any  certificates. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Or  price  support. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  mention  thLs  because 
the  letters  which  I  have  received  on  the 
subject  have  come  from  persons  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and.  without  comment- 
ing particularly  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposal,  I  have  simply  Informed  them 
that  they  would  still  remain  under  the 
acreage  restrictions. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  amendment  I  am 
offering  provides  for  a  referendum. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  penalty  is  a  little 
different  for  exceeding  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  A  rather  severe  pen- 
alty is  provided  for  violating  marketing 
quotas.  For  that  reason  I  think  it  is  a 
program  from  which  the  farmers  them- 
selves will  receive  benefit. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Prc-^ident,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  concluded? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  through.  I  was 
simply  trying  to  clear  up  the  point,  and 
my  question  was  prompted  by  half  a 
dozen  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
persons  in  the  State  of  Kansas  in  t)ie 
pa.'^t  2  weeks. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  a  question.  It  is 
one  of  the  questions  which  I  am  sure  is 
cau.'in?  a  great  dor.l  of  concern  to  every- 
one who  is  giving  serious  consideration 
to  the  Senator's  amendment. 

If  a  farmer  has  an  allotment  which  is 
already  settled  by  law.  and  he  Is  then 
assigned  a  quota,  as  would  be  done  un- 
der the  Senators  amendment,  will  not 
the  general  effect  be  that  the  farmer 
will  receive  a  certificate  or  certificates  for 
wheat  under  the  quoU.  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  the  wheat  is 
sold  for  in  the  market  place  and  the 
parity?  Will  not  the  general  tendency 
be  to  dump  wheat  on  the  market  and 
create  a  glut  in  the  feed  market  and 
thereby  cause,  perhaps,  an  increase  In 
the  producUon  of  livestock,  which  will, 
in  reality,  accentuate  other  agricultural 
production? 
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Mr.  CARUSON.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  brought  up  that  point.  I  expect  to 
go  into  it  as  I  proceed.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  and  involves  one  of  the 
complaints  we  hear  against  the  program. 
It  is  said  that  instead  of  planting,  as  at 
present.  55  million  acres  of  wheat,  it  is 
hoped  to  go  back  to  78  million  acres.  We 
have  taken  23  million  acres  out  of  wheat- 
growing  and  are  growing.  Instead,  com, 
forage,  milo.  oats,  and  barley.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  would  have  had  millions 
of  tons  less  feed  had  the  land  produced 
only  wheat. 

It  Is  one  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front us.  The  com  producer  Is  greatly 
concerned  about  the  competition  from 
other  feed  crops  and  has  suffered  seri- 
ously, as  have  cattle  and  hog  producers 
because  of  lower  prices  for  livestock.  It 
has  resulted  in  a  terrific  drop  in  the 
farmers'  national  income.  It  was  shown 
yesterday  that  they  had  lost  several 
billion  dollars  from  1951  to  1955. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing— and  I  think  I  understand  the  pro- 
posal— that  there  will  not  be  a  return 
to  70  million  acres  for  wheat,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  Increase  in  the  allot- 
ments. We  have  found  that  it  Is  very 
difficult  to  make  adjustments  in  the  agri- 
cultural field  without  doing  so  at  the 
expen.«;e  of  someone  else.  The  instance 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  was 
with  respect  to  wheat  acreage.  The  bot- 
tom fell  out  of  the  cattle  market  in 
August  or  September  1952.  and  nothing, 
apparently,  was  done  about  it.  Yet  with 
a  cattle  population  of  93  million  in  1953 
and  with  the  price  not  improving  in  the 
meantime,  we  have  a  cattle  population 
today  of  97  million,  which  means  that 
the  cattle  population  has  increased  1 
million  head,  on  an  average,  each  one 
of  the  years  since  that  time.  So,  we 
have  found  that  the  various  branches 
of  agriculture  are  Interrelated,  and  it  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  pick  out  one 
grower  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
grower.  I  am  certain  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  that  in  mind.  That  is  why 
I  propounded  the  question.  I  have  that 
fear. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  touched  on  a  point 
which  concerns  all  of  us.  I  am  confident 
that  what  he  has  said  is  the  view  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken).  The  minute  we  begin  to 
tinker  with  the  agricultural  problem,  and 
attempt  to  improve  conditions  in  one 
sector  we  run  into  difficulties  in  other 
sectors.  This  is  not  an  easy  problem. 
I  sympathize  with  all  those  who  have 
worked  on  the  problem,  because  it  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  solve. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wondered  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  had  any  consultation 
with  the  State  Department  on  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  the  two-price  system  upon 
our  international  relations.  I  realize 
that  we  have  In  effect  now  a  two-price 
system  for  the  exportation  of  wheat.  I 
believe  the  subsidization  has  gone  to  as 
high  as  87  cents  a  bushel,  with  the  aver- 
age being  about  75  cents  a  bushel  under 


the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  I 
wondered  if  the  State  Department  had 
expressed  any  opinion  as  to  what  the 
effect  would  be,  jMychologically  as  well 
as  economically,  because  in  these  days 
the  psychological  effect  is  sometimes  even 
greater  than  the  economic  effect. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  State  Department  which  I  shall  read. 
I  think  the  present  arrangement  is  cer- 
tainly a  dumping  program.  I  do  not 
think  the  program  under  the  domestic 
parity  could  be  so  classified. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  present  program, 
even  if  it  be  called  a  dumping  program,  is 
orderly,  and  is  followed  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  wheat-producing  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  has  worked 
very  closely  with  Canada  in  the  sale  of 
wheat.  We  refuse  to  sell  wheat  to  Can- 
ada and  Russia.  Canada  sells  wheat  to 
Russia.  We  sell  our  wheat  somewhere 
else. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Administra- 
tion has  done  a  tremendous  job.  In  the 
past  few  days  they  have  really  taken 
hold.  I  think  that  sales  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  past  few  days  have  been  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200  million.  At 
that  rate,  we  shall  reduce  our  surpluses. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  Uttle  dif- 
ference between  quietly  seUing  at  the 
world  market  price,  and  advertising  that 
we  are  going  to  unload  at  a  price  which 
the  highest  bidder  will  pay.  There  is  a 
little  difference  there. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  agree  with  the  last  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  if  we  sell  on  the  world  market  and 
do  not  try  to  undercut  that  market — 
if  we  sell  at  the  world  w^eat  trade 
price — we  are  not  dumping  our  wheat. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  selling  and  sub- 
sidizing under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  I  believe  we  are  selling 
somewhat  more  wheat  this  year  than 
we  sold  last  year. 

It  looks  as  if  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  may  be  on  its  way  out.  It 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  years,  and 
I  think  it  has  done  some  good.  But  if  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  in- 
tend to  refuse  to  take  part  In  it,  it  prob- 
ably will  not  continue  in  existence.  The 
only  reason  why  those  countries  intend 
to  r2fuse  to  go  into  the  wheat  agree- 
ment is  that  they  think  the  price  of 
wheat  will  come  down,  and  that  they  can 
buy  wheat  competitively  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  price  they  must  pay  under  the 
wheat  agreement. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  I  understand. 
Great  Britain  did  not  participate  in  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  the  last 
time  the  United  States  took  part  in  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  She  did  not;  and  that 
made  it  more  difficult  for  the  other  par- 
ticipating nations.  Great  Britain  2  years 
ago  thought  $1.50  a  bushel  was  plenty 
for  anyone  to  pay  for  wheat.  The  mini- 
mum price,  as  I  recall,  was  $1.55.  We 
have  not  sold  any  wheat  as  low  as  that. 
I  think  the  price  today  is  about  $1.75 
on  the  world  market,  and  that  seems  to 
be  low  enough.  Even  at  that.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  Government 
to  subsidize  substantially. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  had  hoped  some  of 
the  subsidization  of  wheat  at  high  prices 


might  be  eliminated.  I  do  not  believe 
this  Nation  will  long  permit  the  export 
of  wheat  at  a  subsidy  which  runs  to  87 
cents  a  bushel.  Some  persons  are  talking 
about  a  subsidy  of  $1  a  busheL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  I  don't  doubt  if  such 
a  program  could  be  maintained  very 
long.  I  think  Great  Britain  was  willing 
to  go  along  with  the  agreement  while  she 
thought  some  progress  might  have  been 
made  on  the  open  market.  We  have  been 
holding  an  umbrella  over  our  prices  on 
wheat,  and  also  other  prices,  as  well,  such 
as  on  cotton. 

Egypt,  by  selling  cotton,  which  is  un- 
der our  price  umbrella,  has  been  cutting 
down  on  her  own  market,  because  there 
is  a  level  above  which  either  people  do 
not  buy  as  much,  or  substitutes  move  in. 
That  has  been  true  of  cotton.  I  am 
certain.  I  do  not  know  what  substitute 
there  might  be  for  wheat,  other  than  rice 
and  some  of  the  other  grains. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  available,  but  if  my  information 
is  not  incorrect,  there  are  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  subsidizing  their  wheat 
at  a  higher  percentage  in  dollars  than 
we  are. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  are  many  foreign 
countries  which  are  subsidizing  wheat, 
and  that  is  partly  the  result  of  a  fear  of 
war.  They  do  not  want  to  get  caught 
again.  They  want  to  step  up  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  which  is  a  very  impor- 
tant war  grain.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  they  have  subsidized  in  an  effort  to 
become  independent  of  higher  prices 
which  have  been  charged  throughout  Uie 
world,  and  we  have  taken  the  lead  in  that 
program.  Some  producing  countries 
have  subsidized,  but  they  have  ways  of 
manipulating  the  subsidization  so  that 
no  one  knows — at  least,  I  do  not  know — 
what  it  costs  them  to  do  it.  Some  coun- 
tries subsidize  their  programs  at  very 
high  prices.  I  think  some  of  them  have 
engaged  in  uneconomic  subsidization. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield,  so  that  I 
may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  have  at  his  tongue  point  the 
amounts  of  wheat,  if  any,  which  came 
into  this  country  from  Canada  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  has  been  very  lit- 
tle in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  Some  wheat 
goes  back  and  forth  across  the  border. 
There  was  a  3 -year  period  when  66  mil- 
lion bushels  came  into  the  United  States 
as  feed  wheat,  but  which  actually  was 
misused.  The  importation  of  wheat  to 
the  United  States  has  dropped  to  a  low 
point.  The  importation  of  oats  has 
dropped  now  to  a  negligible  point.  In 
my  section  of  the  country,  where  for- 
merly large  quantities  of  oats  were  im- 
ported from  Canada,  oats  are  now  com- 
ing from  Ohio,  and  even  from  as  far  west 
as  Iowa.  Oats  have  become  plentiful  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  buy  them  in  this  country.  Purther- 
mc/re,  we  are  now  producing  better  oats 
in  this  country.  One  reason  why  we 
went  to  Canada  for  oats  a  few  years  ago 
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was  that  heaTy  oata,  which  were  worth 
more,  could  be  obtained  there. 

ICr.  CARLfiON.  On  February  24.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Amna- 
soNl  placed  In  the  Rkcoro  a  table  en- 
titled "Wheat:  Production,  Stocks.  Mar- 
kets." In  view  of  the  question  asked 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
note  the  following: 

The  Imports  of  wheat  for  the  years 
1935  to  1939.  ayerage.  were  14.3  million 
bushels.  The  1945  to  1949  average  im- 
ports were  1.2  million  bushels.  The 
1950  to  1954  average  imports  15  million 
bushels.  The  imports  in  1953  were  5.5 
mUl<on  bushels.  The  imports  in  1954 
were  4.4  bushels.  The  estimated  Imports 
of  wheat  for  1955  were  4  million  bushels. 

I  think  those,  without  doubt  are  of- 
ficial figures,  and  should  clear  up  the 
Senator's  question. 


Mr.  AIKKK.  I  believe  a  large  amount 
of  that  wheat  is  feed  grain,  which  moves 
cloee  to  the  border. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  A  Uttle  of  It  is  seed 
wheat.  Canada  has  sent  about  3  million 
bushels  of  this  wheat,  much  of  which  we 
didn't  need,  into  North  Dakota  alone.  It 
Is  Selkirk  seed  wheat  We  have  plenty  of 
it  ourselves.  It  can  be  treated  and  sent 
over  the  border  as  wheat  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption,  and  thus  get  by  our 
import  regulations. 

North  Dakota  farmers  are  selling  their 
seed  wheat  and  are  buying  wheat  all 
cleaned  and  treated  for  less  than  they 
can  produce  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  importaUon 
is  down  to  a  minimum  for  what  we  need 
in  trading  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  table  to  which  I 
have   referred,   which   appears   in    the 

Wheat:   Prodvetion,  stock*,  markfU 
r^f  HIton  boaheli,  rxrppt  M  othrrwkv  tndkstiKt) 


RacoKS  of  February  34. 196C.  Is  an  excel- 
lent one  and  contains  figures  on  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  wheat 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  importation 
of  jood  wheat  for  milling  purposes  has 
been  practically  prohibited  ever  since 
about  1943.  I  believe  President  Roose- 
velt placed  that  ban  into  effect  The 
-only  wheat  which  now  comes  into  this 
country  is  supposed  to  be  either  for  feed 
or  for  seed,  except  for  a  very  small 
quantity. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  which 
appears  on  page  3338  of  the  Record,  aild 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Ricoao  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Amnm- 
soN  1 ,  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  highly  commend  him  for 
the  statement  he  is  making  in  support  of 
the  amendment  As  he  knows.  I  am  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment,  and 
he  and  I  each  have  pending  before  the 
Senate  a  separate  bill  on  this  subject 
matter.  The  bills  are  almost  identical. 
the  differences  being  only  in  the  adminis- 
trative procedural  provisions. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  make  my  major 
4;>eecli  on  the  farm  legislative  program. 
«  aecUon  of  which  will  be  in  support  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  the  so-called  two-price  system  for 


I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  questions  put  to  the  Senator  from 
Kanwaa  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  also 
In  the  remarks  of  our  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  think  this  afternoon 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  entitled  to 


this  very  brief  sentence  or  two  from  me 
in  support  of  his  position,  because  the 
record  ought  to  bear  out  what  he  says, 
that  the  wheatgrowers  are  desirous  of 
cooperating  in  every  possible  way  in 
working  out  a  procedure  which  will  not 
do  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
pointed  out  we  must  be  on  guard  against, 
namely,  simply  moving  a  problem  from 
one  segment  of  agriculture  to  another 
segment  of  agriculture.  The  wheat 
farmers  have  no  desire  to  put  their  prob- 
lems on  the  backs  of  comgrowers.  for 
example.  They  only  take  the  position 
that  their  segment  of  agriculture  should 
not  be  forced  to  carry  an  luifalr  load. 
What  we  are  fighting  for.  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  itnni|%,5  is 
really  the  application  of  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  McN&ry-Haugen  bill. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  If.  years 
ago.  we  had  adopted  some  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill. 
we  might  not  be  In  the  farm  trouble  we 
are  now  experiencing. 


As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
pointed  out.  the  wheat  producers  are 
perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  any 
reasonable  allotir.:nt  program,  which  is 
a  pretty  reliable  test  of  their  good  faith. 
Tb?y  are  not  askinst  to  be  allowed  to  do 
anything  they  want  to  do  with  respect 
to  production.  They  will  go  along  with 
acreage  allotments,  but  what  they  are 
trying  to  point  out  Ls  that  if  we  continue 
the  program  we  are  now  following,  we 
may  very  well  wake  up,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  In  a  time  of  great  crisis, 
and  find  we  have  no  breadbasket 

We  hear  much,  as  I  shall  point  out 
tomorrow,  said  atwut  our  having  excess 
wheat  but  that  situation  has  been  ex- 
aggerated out  of  all  proportion.  If  we 
should  get  into  serious  international 
difBculties  we  would  find  in  a  few  months 
that  we  did  not  have  enour^h  wheat. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  one. 
Something  has  to  be  done  to  atop  the 
economic  depression  which  the  wheat 
farmers  are  now  suffering.  When  we 
deal  with  that  segment  of  our  asricul- 
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tural  economy,  we  deal  with  a  farm  op- 
eration which  requires  a  terrifically  high 
capital  outlay.  Take  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing wheat  in  the  dry  farming  areas,  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  Ls  very 
familiar.  There  is  required  an  extreme- 
ly high  investment  in  machinery  alone, 
for  which  the  wheat  producer  has  to  put 
himself  in  debt.  We  cannot  expect  pro- 
ducers to  continue  to  run  the  ri&ks  we 
ask  them  to  undertake,  with  the  present 
falling  scale  of  Income  from  wheat 
production. 

I  wL«h  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  The  Senate  has  before  It  a  pro- 
gram which  is  workable.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  I  did  not  draft  it;  it 
was  drafted  by  experls  in  the  field  of 
wheat  production.  In  my  State  it  is  a 
program  which  is  strongly  recommended 
by  the  Oregon  Wheat  League.  I  did  not 
endorse  it  until  I  was  satisfied  it  was  a 
sound  proposal.  I  commend  the  S.enator 
for  what  he  is  doing,  and  say  to  him  that 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  his  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the 
wheat  producers. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  just  made.  He  represents  a  great 
wheatgrowing  SUte  in  his  own  right. 
We  folks  in  Kansas  lock  to  Oregon  as  not 
only  one  of  the  great  wheat-producing 
States,  but  one  which  gives  us  stiff  com- 
petition. We  appreciate  the  problems 
not  only  of  the  SUte  of  Oreson  and  of  the 
SUte  of  Kansas,  but  of  all  the  wheat- 
producins  sections  of  the  country. 

I  am  personally  convinced  we  will  not 
solve  the  wheat  problem  until  we  deal 
with  the  entire  asricultural  problem  on 
a  commodity  basis.  We  have  to  handle 
It  on  the  basis  of  each  farm  commodity. 
We  have  been  trying  to  deal  with  the 
problem  on  an  across-the-board  basis 
by  fixing  parity  prices,  acreage  allot- 
ments, or  marketing  quotas  on  all  com- 
modities. We  are  going  to  have  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  commodity  basis. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Apriculture  and  Forestry 
wrote  into  the  bill  a  provision  treating 
flee  as  an  individual  commodity.  I 
think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  begin 
such  a  program. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  we 
do  not  regard  the  program  we  propose  as 
being  perfect.  We  have  presented  a 
program  prepared  by  men  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  wheatgrowing  and  with  the 
processing  and  exporting  of  this  crop, 
which  Is  one  of  our  great  agricultural 
commodities. 

For  insUnce.  In  the  State  of  Kansas, 
the  Kansas  Wheat  Growers  A.ssociation 
favored  the  program  at  their  State  con- 
vention. The  National  Grange  has  fa- 
vored it  The  Kansas  SUte  Farm  Bu- 
reau at  its  SUte  meeting  endorsed  it. 
So  we  have  support  for  the  proposal 
from  persons  who  are  really  interested 
in  agriculture 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  It  Is  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  SecreUry  of  Agricul- 
ture has  changed  his  position  somewhat 
with  regard  to  the  proposal  we  have  sub- 
mitted.   Whereas  until  recently  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  filed  adverse  re- 
ports on  It.  the  Secretory  of  Agriculture 
said,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Wheat 
League  some  days  ago,  in  effect — I  do  not 
quote  him  verbatim,  but  I  am  sure  I 
paraphrase  his  remarlts  accvirately — that 
he  thought  there  was  considerable  merit 
in  the  proposal  made,  and  he  suggested 
there  be  a  postponement  of  its  consid- 
eration for  a  year,  until  the  Department 
could  give  it  more  study  and  until  there 
could  be  a  fuller  understanding  and 
greater  support  of  the  proposal.  I  think 
that  indicated  a  considerable  shift  of 
position  on  his  part. 

My  only  response  now  is  what  it  was  at 
that  time,  that  the  wheat  faimers  should 
not  be  asked  to  wait  a  year,  because  the 
need  is  immediate,  and  if  we  have  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  proposition  which  is 
soimd  in  principle,  we  iiiink  it  ought  to  be 
made  part  of  farm  legislation  this  year. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  made  that  statement. 
I  have  not  tried  to  quote  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture  on  this  matter  as  I  have 
interpreted  what  he  said  in  previous 
meetings  regarding  the  plan  we  have  sub- 
mitted. I  think  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  stated  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
Ury of  Agriculture  accurately,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Department  at  least  is  sym- 
pathetic toward  its  consideration  and 
has  some  hope  it  may  secure  approval  in 
a  year  or  so. 

The  amendment  we  shall  offer  could 
not  become  operative  until  1957.  Then  it 
would  go  into  effect  on  the  basis  of  a 
referendum,  in  which  I  believe  the  wheat 
growers  should  be  permitted  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yielded.  I  was 
stating,  in  regard  to  corn,  that  certainly 
we  did  not  want  to  do  anything  which 
would  adversely  affect  the  corn  and  feed 
producers. 

If  they  will  but  thoroughly  analyze  the 
situation,  corn  producers  actually  have 
no  rea5,on  to  fear  the  domestic  parity 
plan  for  wheat,  because  if  the  domestic 
parity  plan  did  result  in  expanded  wheat 
acreage,  it  would  reduce  rather  than  in- 
crease the  total  supply  of  feed  grain. 
This  is  because  an  acre  of  wheat  produces 
less  feed  than  it  does  when  it  is  planted 
to  com  or  other  feed  grains. 

In  1954,  we  produced  approximately 
37  percent  more  feed  on  acres  diverted 
from  wheat  than  would  have  been  pro- 
duced had  the  same  acres  been  used  for 
feed-wheat  production.  Feed-grain  ton- 
nage in  the  form  of  oats,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums  in  1955.  on  the  land  token 
out  of  wheat,  was  over  50  percent  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  acreage 
had  remained  in  wheat. 

On  the  basis  of  last  August  1  figures, 
the  increase  in  production  of  oats,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums  in  1955.  over  the  10- 
year  average— 1944  to  1953— was  558 
million  bushels,  or  11.1  million  tons, 
while  the  reduction  In  wheat  production 
in  the  same  period  was  only  343  million 
bushels,  or  7.3  million  tons.  I  know  that 
figures  such  as  these  are  hard  to  grasp; 
but  In  essence  these  figures  show  that  as 
acreage  is  taken  out  of  wheat,  which  Is 
required  under  the  present  program,  it 
actually  results  in  increasing  the  total 
supply  of  feed  grains,  whereas,  increases 
In  wheat  acreages  decrease  total  feed 
grain  supplies,  even  if  all  the  wheat  pro- 
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duced  on  the  increased  acreage  is  used 
for  livestock  feed. 

If  com  producers  wish  to  reduce  or 
prevent  surplus  feed  supplies,  they  would 
be  well  advised  to  advocate  and  support 
the  domestic-parity  plan  for  wheat. 

Some  who  have  attempted  to  oppose 
the  domestic -parity  plan  for  wheat  have 
charged  that  in  some  way  it  would  result 
in  diunping  wheat  in  the  world  market, 
and  thereby  offend  our  international 
friends.  Charges  of  this  character  ap- 
pear to  be  based  on  emotion,  rather  than 
on  fact.  The  word  "dump"  is  an  ugly 
word.  It  is  calculated  to  stir  up  unwar- 
ranted fears. 

The  domestic-parity  plan,  which  will 
enable  American  farmers  to  obtoin  from 
American  consumers  fair  compiensation 
for  the  wheat  consumed  as  food,  can  in 
no  way  constitute  dumping.  Wheat  will 
move  into  the  domestic  market  and  into 
the  world  market  at  competitive  market 
prices.  There  will  be  no  export  sub- 
sidies, under  the  domestic-parity  plan, 
as  there  Is  now  under  the  current  pro- 
grun.  unless  some  stop-loss  price  sup- 
port Is  required  under  the  whole  pro- 
gram because  of  the  huge  surplus  stocks 
on  hand. 

Actually,  the  domestic -parity  plan  will 
provide  the  means  for  the  eventual  elim- 
ination of  the  program  of  dumping, 
which  Is  currently  going  on  and  which 
is  inherent  in  either  the  present  flexible 
or  the  rigid  support  program,  as  both 
of  those  programs  require  millions  of 
dollars  of  toxijayers*  money  to  subsidize 
American  wheat  Into  export  markets  of 
the  world. 

During  the  last  6  years  we  have  ex- 
pended $771  million  on  wheat-export 
subsidies.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
domestic-parity  plan,  all  export  dump- 
ing would  be  completely  eliminated, 
since  public  funds  would  not  be  used  or 
required  for  subsidizing  exports,  once 
the  plan  is  fully  under  operation. 

If  there  is  any  better  plan  than  the 
domestic -parity  plan  for  meeting  the 
problems  confronting  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers today,  I  certainly  do  not  know  of 
It,  and  it  cerUinly  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  for  action. 

In  summary,  the  domestic-parity  plan 
would  result  in  the  following  advantages 
to  wheat  farmers,  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, the  grain  trade,  the  Government, 
and  the  general  public : 

First.  Wheat    farmers    would    regain 
their  historic   right   to  compete   fairly 
and  on  a  quality  basis  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  without  being  compelled  to 
sacrifice  their  income  protection  in  the 
domestic  market;  they  would  be  relieved 
of  otherwise  unavoidable  pressure   for 
future  curtailment  of  acreage,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  the  declining  trends  of 
their    Income    would    be    halted;    they 
would  no  longer  have  to  rely  upon  the 
appropriation  of  public  funds  for  sub- 
sidizing exports,  whether  under  inter- 
national agreements  or  otherwise;   the 
elimination  of  marketing  quotas  would 
restore  greater  freedom  of  initiative  in 
the  planning  of  farm  operations  in  ac- 
cordance with  changing  production  and 
market  conditions;  producers  of  varie- 
ties and  types  of  wheat  not  wanted  in 
the  market  place  would  no  longer  be 
receiving  the  same  price  protection  as 
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that  received  by  the  producers  of  quality 
wheat — the  types  of  wheat  demanded  by 
mills  and  preferred  by  exporters:  there 
would  be  greater  reward  for  quality  pro- 
duction than  under  present  programs: 
and  the  resulting  Incentives  for  raising 
the  overall  quality  of  the  United  States 
wheat  crop  would  put  back  the  United 
States  Into  international  wheat  trade  as 
a  historic  competitor  on  a  quality  basis. 
Second.  Other  agricultural  producers 
would  be  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  acre- 
age diversion  from  wheat  to  other  crops 
for  which  price  supports  are  available 
for  unlimited  production:  and  since  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  stringent  acreage 
and  marketing  controls  imposed  on 
wheat  under  present  legislation,  the 
acreage  and  production  of  feed  grains 
other  than  com  increased  to  all-time 
record  proportions,  and  extensive  dis- 
placement of  corn  in  livestock  feeding 
by  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums,  has 
made  com  price  supports  ineffective; 
and  since  excessive  supplies  and  de- 
pressed prices  of  feed  grains  are  sub- 
stantially responsible  for  the  present  low 
leveb  of  livestock  prices:  and  since  an 
acre  of  wheat  produces  less  feed  than 
an  acre  planted  to  corn,  oats,  barley,  or 
grain  sorghums,  any  increase  in  wheat 
acreage  such  as  may  result  under  the 
operation  of  the  domestic  parity  plan, 
would  reduce  the  total  supply  of  feed 
grains,  even  if  all  the  wheat  produced 
on  the  increased  acreage  were  used  for 
livestock  feed  and,  by  so  checking  the 
tendency  of  feed  grain  supplies  to  in- 
crease at  a  faster  rate  than  livestock 
production  is  capable  of  expansion, 
would  impart  greater  stability  to  all  seg- 
ments of  agriculture  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affected  by  the  present  plight  of 
producers  of  corn  and  livestock  products. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  at  this 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NiuBiRCiR  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  made  a  very  important 
point,  because  we  have  heard  consider- 
able objection  to  the  use  of  a  two-price 
wheat  program,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  such  a  program  will  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  corn.  But.  on  the  basis 
of  the  acreage  allotment  system  which 
already  has  been  put  into  effect  in  re- 
spect to  other  farm  commodities,  the 
corn  producers  have  seen  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  production  of  barley, 
oats,  and  the  other  competing  grains. 

On  tomorrow,  I  shall  state  for  the 
Rkcord  the  figures  in  connection  with 
that  situation,  and  I  shall  comment  on 
it  at  some  length.  But  at  this  time  I  say, 
most  respectfully,  that  I  think  the  corn 
producers  are  really  crying  before  they 
are  hurt.  Insofar  as  wheat  is  concerned, 
because  the  corn  producers  have  already 
been  very  badly  hurt  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  production  of  oats,  barley, 
rye.  and  the  other  competing  grains. 
Under  this  program  we  really  shall  have 
an  acreage  allotment  plan  or  program 
which  will  protect  the  com  producers 
Xrom  the  wheat  producers,  in  that  as 


wheat  acreage  is  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion, the  corn  producers  will  not  find 
that  acreage  being  usi'd  for  the  produc- 
tion of  competing  grains. 

That  is  a  point  which  needs  to  be 
stressed  during  this  debate,  because  it 
is  a  point  which  is  very  much  overlooked. 
If  the  corn  producers  wish  to  protect 
themselves,  in  my  Judgment  they  should 
favor  this  program,  rather  than  the 
present  program,  because  the  present 
program  has  resulted  in  increasing  the 
production  of  competing  grains. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  The  corn  produc- 
ers will  be  much  better  off  under  the 
program  we  propose.  If  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  other  feed  crops  or  grains  is 
increased,  such  Increased  production 
must  be  fed  to  livestock.  In  that  way 
the  market  for  feed  grains  in  the  great 
feed-grain-producing  States  will  really 
be  destroyed. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Third.  The  grain 
trade  would  directly  benefit  from  the 
large-scale  withdrawal  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  marketing  functions  it 
now  performs  in  buying,  warehousing, 
and  merchandising  an  ever  increasing 
portion  of  the  wheat  crop  In  direct  com- 
petition and  Interference  with  private 
enterprise:  and  the  reestabhshment  of 
one  open  market  price  and  the  unre- 
stricted movement  of  all  wheat  through 
all  stasres  of  marketing,  domestic  and 
export,  would  restore  to  the  wheat  trade 
Its  traditional  marketing  functions  on 
a  free  and  competitive  basis. 

Fourth.  The  Government  would  be 
relieved  of  appropriating  large  amounts 
of  public  funds  for  operating  a  subsidy 
system  under  which  the  entire  wheat 
crop  Is  supported  domestically  at  prices 
substantially  above  export  and  world 
prices,  and  subsidized  into  the  export 
market  at  lower  prices:  marketing 
quotas  would  be  di.<^pensed  with,  thus 
obviatinf»  the  need  for  special  legislation 
to  exempt  for  marketing  quotas,  pro- 
ducers who  wish  to  grow  wheat  for  feed: 
and  the  Government  could  withdraw 
from  the  extensive  purchasing,  ware- 
housing, and  selling  activities  in  which 
it  is  now  engaged. 

Fifth.  The  general  public  would  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  wheat  export 
subsidies,  amounting  to  $200  million, 
annually  under  the  present  program, 
and  of  the  cost  of  aimle.ss.  excessive  and 
wasteful  storage  operations,  amounting 
to  another  $200  million  annually. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  dome.stlc 
parity  plan  would  not  be  forced  on 
wheat  farmers  against  their  will.  My 
amendment  merely  provides  that  wheat 
farmers  have  the  opportunity  of  putting 
the  domestic  parity  plan  in  operation 
through  a  majority  vote  of  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  opportunity  I  have  had  to  present 
this  matter  to  the  Senate.  I  believe  our 
proposal  is  important,  not  only  for  the 
wheatgrowers,  but  also  for  agriculture 
generally. 

When  my  amendment  comes  up  for 
debate  and  for  vote,  beginning  Thurs- 
day of  this  week,  I  shall  solicit  the  sup- 


port of  other  Senators  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  comment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Again  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  what  I  think  Is  a  very  able 
argument  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  Mr.  EllenderI.  in  bringing  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  containing,  with  respect  to 
rice,  the  principle  of  the  amendment,  has 
honored  us  by  at  least  recognizing  the 
economic  soundness  of  our  position.  I 
hope  before  the  debate  is  over  to  win 
over  my  friend  from  Louisiana  to  the 
point  of  applying  the  principle  to  wheat, 
as  well  as  rice.  I  think  it  is  .sound  for 
rice.  I  think  it  Is  equally  sound  for 
wheat. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  with 
regard  to  the  observation  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sa.s  made  concerning  the  sub- 
sidy payments  we  are  now  making  to 
producers  of  wheat.  Under  the  proposed 
program  we  would  eliminate  such  pay- 
ments. In  my  judgment  we  would  do 
something  else.  I  shall  discuss  this  point 
further  tomorrow.  I  think  we  would 
strengthen  our  position  In  International 
relations.  In  my  opinion  one  of  the  long- 
time results  will  be  to  get  wheat  Into 
certain  sections  of  the  world  which  need 
wheat,  and  where  wheat  is  not  now 
t>eing  sold. 

I  know  the  old  argument  that  If  we 
follow  a  program  of  foreign  trade  In  re- 
spect to  wheat  under  some  such  pro- 
posal, whereby  we  may  get  wheat  Into 
sections  w  here  it  Is  not  now  u.sed,  at  some 
sort  of  so-called  dump  price,  we  will 
upset  the  world-wheat  market.  I  think 
that  is  plain  nonscn.se.  We  are  not  going 
to  upset  the  world  wheat  market  by  get- 
ting wheat  Into  an  area  where  mouths 
are  not  beinc  adequately  fed  at  this  time. 
What  we  need  to  do  with  surplus  wheat 
is  to  get  It  Into  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  wheat  Is  not  now  used,  where 
millions  of  people  get  no  wheat  at  all. 

I  do  not  find  myself  weeping  any 
crocodile  tears  over  Canada,  Australia, 
and  the  British  Empire,  with  their  argu- 
ment that  if  we  follow  a  sound  foreign 
shipment  program  with  respect  to  wheat 
we  are  going  to  upset  the  world  wheat 
market.  The  test  Is.  Is  wheat  getting 
to  those  people  at  all?  The  answer  Is 
that  It  is  not.  From  the  standpoint  of 
a  peace  offensive,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  winning  some  badly  needed  good 
will  In  certain  sections  of  the  world.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  get  some  of  our  sur- 
plus wheat  Into  those  sections.  If  we 
could  have  our  amendment  adopted,  and 
place  wheat  production  on  the  sound 
basis  provided  for  in  the  amendment.  It 
would  not  be  long  before  we  would  find 
some  of  the  surplus  wheat  having  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  get  to  those  areas  of  the 
world  where  no  wheat  is  going  at  the 
present  time. 

I  cannot  reconcile  with  the  great  moral 
obligations  which  we  owe  as  a  Christian 
Nation  our  failure  to  put  wheat  where 
people  can  use  It.  and  prevent  the  star- 
vation and  bad  nutrition  now  prevalent 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  we 
must  win  the  fight  for  freedom. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  I  camiot  conceive 
that  this  would  be  a  dumping  program. 
If  we  sell  wheat  on  the  world  market, 
at  the  world  market  price,  we  aire  not 
dumping  wheat.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  dumping  wheat.  The  only  way  we 
can  sell  any  wheat  is  to  pay  a  subsidy 
as  high  as  87  cents  a  bushel,  probably 
averaging  61  cents.  We  have  already 
spent  $751  million  In  getting  wheat  into 
foreign  markets.  If  that  is  not  dump- 
ing. I  do  not  know  what  dumping  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  March  5,  1956,  addressed  to 
me  by  the  State  Department,  with  rela- 
tion to  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dfpaktment  or  Sfatk, 
Washington,  March  5.  195S. 
The  Honorable  Feank  Carlson, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Carlson:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  February  28  and  thank  you 
very  much  for  forwarding  the  r«?port  made 
by  the  group  participating  In  the  recent 
special  meeting  on  wheat  programa. 

The  statement  of  the  group  and  the  rec- 
ommendations reflect  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
I  hare  read  the  study  with  much  Interest. 

I  am  sure  that  you  and  the  others  who 
have  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  se- 
rtoua  problems  In  wheat  have  taken  full 
account  of  the  relationships  and  Interaction 
in  the  world  wheat  situation  wlilch  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  thinking  I  can  bring 
to  the  overall  problem. 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  general  correla- 
tion between  the  price  of  Ur.lted  States 
wheat  and  other  wheat  competing  In  inter- 
national trade.  This  general  relationship 
will  probably  be  reestablished  In  the  event 
of  a  reduction  of  the  export  prict;  by  a  major 
supplying  country  such  as  the  United  States 
or  Canada.  The  total  of  world  export  does 
not  seem  likely  to  respond  sub^tantially  to 
reductions  In  price  unless  the  reductions  are 
very  large. 

If  action  should  t>e  taken  to  place  the  sup- 
port price  for  United  States  wheat  at  a 
level  below  the  then  prevailing  level  of  prices 
in  international  trade,  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  could  be  ex- 
pected to  t>e  the  full  amount  of  remunera- 
tive production  which  cuuld  t>e  marketed 
at  the  support  level,  subject  to  whatever 
acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas 
might  be  in  alTect.  The  prospective  results 
In  the  International  trade  woulti  be  that  the 
United  States  and  the  exporting  countries 
In  the  aggregate  would  then  l)e  exporting 
approximately  the  siime  quantities  but  at 
lower  prices. 

I  thank  you  again  for  forwarclng  the  ma- 
terial concerning  the  amendment  under  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  W.  Ni<;hols, 
Chief.  International  Resources  Division. 


Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared on  the  subject  of  the  pending  farm 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hecord.  as  follows: 
^  Ova   AMsaiCAN   Faimess— 1956 

(Statement  by  Senator  Pottes) 

If  there  has  been  an  occasion  in  the  hls- 

-tory  of  otir  country  when  all  men  of  good 

Intentions  must  rally  together  for  the  com- 


mon good  •  •  •  this  Is  It.  The  freedom  and 
llt)erty  of  the  American  farmer  is  endangered. 
The  entire  way  of  life  of  the  farmer  is 
lielng  challenged.  The  keyatone  of  our  In- 
dividuality and  free-enterprise  system  la 
being  pried  from  Its  place.  Perhaps  some 
might  think  that  this  is  too  dramatic  a  way 
in  which  to  speak  of  our  farm  problem  today. 
But  I  am  confident  that  you  will  agree  as 
we  carefully  analyze  the  symptoms,  causes, 
and  cure  of  the  Ulness  of  our  farm  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  sure  we  know — and  all  right  think- 
ing people  wUl  readily  agree — that  our 
American  economy  cannot  prosper  In  the 
fields  of  business,  and  industry  while  It  is  at 
the  same  time  wasting  away  In  agricult  are. 
The  dUTerent  segments  of  our  economy  are 
like  the  ingredients  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  They 
are  all  blended  together  and  the  loaf  wUl  be 
either  all  good — or  all  bad.  We  recognise 
that  the  problem  of  the  farmer  is  also  the 
problem  of  the  businessman,  the  laboring 
man,  and  of  legislators  who  represent  all 
those  people. 

Not  only  Is  the  current  farnr  problem  one 
which  should  concern  us  for  reasons  of  our 
own  Internal  welfare,  but  It  is  of  Interna- 
tional concern.  As  in  the  fields  of  political 
philosophy  and  in  armaments — yes.  even  in 
sports — so  are  the  Communist  countries  of 
the  world  now  challenging  our  economic 
system.  This  Is  the  race  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose. 

So  let  us  squarely  face  tiie  Issue.  Basically, 
otir  farm  problem  is  very  simple — a  demand 
for  farm  products  which  Is  swamped  be- 
neath mountainous  oversupply.  The  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  Is  also  basically  simple — 
bring  supply  Into  balance  with  demand.  The 
means  of  doing  this  Is  not  simple  and  requires 
hard  and  honest  effort  by  all  of  us. 

This  problem  should  not  be  political  and 
the  solution  should  not  be  political.  The 
farmers  will  be  hurt  If  this  problem  Is  treated 
In  a  political  way  rather  than  In  a  straight 
economic  way.  The  problem  tielongs  to  all 
of  us.  Working  together  calmly  and  Intelli- 
gently this  problem  of  oversupply  can  t>e 
brought  under  control  and  the  farmer  can 
a(;ain  enjoy  a  healthy,  normal  market  for 
his  products. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  We  cannot  travel 
in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.  We 
cannot  continue  to  artificially  stimulate 
groM  overproduction  with  90-percent  rigid 
suppsrts  on  basic  commodities  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminate  Government  surpluses 
and  restore  a  normal  market.  Remember: 
"A  Government  storehouse  is  not  a  market." 

In  tracing  the  history  of  high  rigid  sup- 
ports we  see  that  they  were  created  for  a 
purpose.  They  served  a  need.  But  that  was 
a  need  created  by  a  wartime  economy.  The 
war  is  gone.  That  need  is  gone.  Rigid  sup- 
ports should  have  gone  too.  but  they  were 
rcUlned  through  the  1955  harvest.  The  in- 
strument of  rigid  supports  which  was  cre- 
ated to  be  of  assistance  to  the  farmer  ran 
amuck  and  turned  against  the  farmer.  Like 
the  broom  of  the  sorcerer's  apprentice.  It 
threatened  to  drown  the  one  whom  It  was 
supposed  to  help.  It  Is  proposed  now  to 
reinstate  them.  If  this  is  done,  they  wUl 
drown  our  farmers  economically — drive  them 
from  their  lands — bring  chaos  into  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  threaten  our  American 
freedoms. 

The  great  majority  of  people — and  espe- 
-  daily  the  farmers  themselves — realize  that 
continued  high  rigid  supports  on  basic  com- 
modities will  literally  swamp  us.  The  ter- 
rible firpluses  win  continue  to  grow  and 
grow,  plunging  the  market  deeper  all  the 
time  for  wheat  and  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
peanuts.  And  that's  only  half  the  story. 
As  the  grain  surpluses  fiow  unchecked  into 
the  feed  market,  more  and  more  livestock  is 
raised — meat,  milk,  poultry,  and  eggs  are 
produced  in  oversupply  and  that  market  too 
is  ruined. 


I  would  like  to  use  my  own  State  of  Mich- 
igan as  an  example  of  the  hardship  and  in- 
justice created  by  high  rigid  supports  of  the 
basic  commodities. 

Legislation  calling  for  restoration  of  90 
percent  rigid  supports  on  basic  commodi- 
ties mean  that  the  folks  of  Michigan  are 
getting  scalped  with  a  two-bladed  hatchet. 
Pirst.  we  are  paying  for  such  supports  for 
other  States  which  are  the  major  producers 
of  the  basic  commodities  and  not  realizing 
the  benefits  ourselves.  Only  about  one- 
eighth  of  Michigan's  farm  income  Is  de- 
rived from  the  high  rigidly  supported  baric 
commodities.  As  taxpayers.  Michigan  farm- 
ers are  paying  for  the  high  rigid  supports 
but  as  farmers  we  don't  get  much  of  it. 

SMxmdly.  with  huge  surpluses  of  grains 
being  dumped  into  the  livestock  feed  market 
more  and  more  meat,  milk,  poultry,  and  eggs 
are  produced — and.  as  I  said — surpluses 
again  are  created  and  prices  go  down  here. 
That  is  where  the  farmers  of  Michigan  are 
really  hurt  for  almost  60  percent  of  Michi- 
gan's farm  Income  is  derived  from  livestock, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products — which  do  not 
have  high  rigid  supports. 

Now.  lest  anyone  should  viClleTe  that  I  am 
thinking  only  of  the  interest  of  my  own 
State  let  me  point  out  that  Michigan  is 
typical  of  most  States  rather  than  being  the 
exception. 
Look  at  the  facts: 

Of  the  48  States  In  the  Union — 43  of  them 
receive  over  30  percent  of  their  farm  income 
from  livestock  and  allied  products  •  •  • 
without  the  high  rigid  supports. 

Yet  only  3  States  receive  over  SO  |>ercent 
of  their  farm  income  from  wheat,  only  6 
States  receive  over  30  percent  of  their  farm 
income  from  cotton,  only  6  States  receiv* 
over  10  percent  of  their  farm  Income  from 
corn,  only  2  States  receive  over  25  percent 
of  their  farm  income  from  tol>acco.  only  4 
States  receive  over  2  percent  of  their  farm 
income  from  peanuts,  and  these  would  t>e 
supported  at  90  percent  under  the  Ellender 
bUl. 

Those  are  the  facts  taken  directly  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
port of  1954.  I  do  not  state  these  facts  as  a 
means  of  setting  one  State's  interest  against 
another.  That  would  be 'a  selfish  and  nar- 
row approach.  And  it  would  ite  most  un- 
seemly for  us  to  consider  this  problem  in 
such  a  way  when  our  American  farmers 
themselves  look  at  tiUs  problem  in  its 
broadest  aspects.  Certainly  there  is  the 
highest  measure  of  statesmanship  and  na- 
tional Interest  displayed  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  farmers.  I  believe  that  the  at- 
titude of  our  American  farmers  Is  well 
summed  up  in  these  words  from  the  1956 
policies  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau:  "Far 
more  than  our  own  selfish  interests  are  in- 
volved. We  are  not  merely  farmers.  We  are 
citizens  with  a  deep  and  abiding  concern 
for  the  general  welfare  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  those  precious  liberties  which  con- 
stitute our  American  heritage." 

Last  fall  I  spent  several  months  going 
from  one  end  of  Michigan  to  the  other.  I 
talked  to  folks  from  all  walks  of  life,  labor- 
ing men.  businessmen,  professional  people, 
and  of  course  to  many,  many  farmers.  And 
I  was  impressed  with  two  things. 

First  of  all,  what  we  call  the  farm  problem 
Is  not  a  problem,  not  one  problem.  It  is 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  composite  state  of 
affairs  which  involves  a  certain  field  of  busi- 
ness, a  way  of  life,  and.  most  importantly, 
our  national  welfare.  Our  trxte  farmer's 
business  is  not  just  a  place  to  which  he  re- 
ports for  work.  It  is  bis  home,  his  work,  his 
life.  He  doesn't  produce  just  a  single  prod- 
uct but  a  number  of  Interdependent  prod- 
ucts. Unlike  many  other  businesses  he  can- 
not directly  control  either  the  price  he  pays 
for  his  needs  nor  the  price  he  can  get  for  his 
products.     What  happens  to  our  farm  econ- 
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omj  will  have  Its  effect  on  everyone  else's 
economy.  History  has  shown  that  economic 
trouble  for  the  farmer  means  trouble  for  the 
whole  country.  It's  all  tied  together.  It's  a 
big  and  complex  situation — and  It's  our 
problem — it  does  not  Involve  Just  the  farm- 
er— but  all  of  us. 

Secondly.  I  have  been  constantly  heartened 
and  cheered  by  the  wonderful  attitude  of 
our  farmers.  They  are  honest — with  them- 
selves and  with  others.  They  are  realistic. 
They  are  looking  the  problem  squarely  In  the 
eye.  They  are  not  asking  for  a  magic  solu- 
tion. Our  farmers  are  not  greedy  or  lazy. 
They  know  that  the  Job  of  restoring  a  free 
and  normal  farm  market  Is  going  to  be  a  hard 
and  perhaps  long  Job.  They  are  willing  to 
tackle  it  and  to  see  It  through  In  order  to 
accomplish  the  objective. 

Ify  mall  from  Michigan  farmers  Is  almost 
unanimously  against  90  percent  rigid  price 
supports.  Let's  listen  to  what  these  farmers 
themselves  have  to  say: 

A  farmer  from  Albion,  Mich.,  writes: 

"It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
flexible  price  supports  of  from  73  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  dairy  products  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  replaced  with  higher  and  more 
rigid  support  in  the  pending  farm  bill.  S. 
3183.  now  being  debated  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  We  have  had  the  high,  rigid  price 
supports  and  find  that  they  do  not  work  out. 
We  would  like  to  have  the  bill  that  President 
iasenhowtr  and  Secretary  Benson  are  In  fa- 
vor of." 

From  FennvlUe,  Mich.,  this  farmer  tells 
me: 

"I  have  never  seen  a  Government  subsidy 
or  support  program  that  didn't  turn  cut  to 
be  a  bonanza  to  the  big  farmer  who  didn't 
need  it  and  did  very  little  for  the  poor  little 
farmer  who  is  supposed  to  need  it.   •    •   •  I. 
for  one.  don't  believe  that  farmers  are  going 
to    sell     themselves    to    the    highest    bid- 
der.  •   •   •  There  have   been  a   lot  of   lives 
sacrificed    and    hardships    suffered    for    the 
freedom  we  have  In  this  country  of  ours  and 
I  know  a  lot  of  farmers  that  realize  this  are 
ready  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  that 
freedom." 
A  letter  from  Caledonia.  Mich.: 
"I  believe  the  bill  the  President  wants  Is 
by  far  the  best.     There  is  no  need  to  pass  a 
bill  with  the  land  bank  and  also  the  90  per- 
cent of  parity.     Leave  off  the  support  section. 
If  left  alone,  the  farmer  will  make  out  all 
right.   •   •   •  Let's  get   the  Government  out 
of  farming  and  storage  as  soon  as  possible." 
A  Kalamazoo  man  writes: 
"I  thought  that  you  might  be  Interested 
In  knowing  that  In  all  the  farmer  meetings 
there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  any  program 
which  would  add   to  the   holdings  of  farm 
products  by  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  be  helpful,  and  that  the  90  percent  parity 
support   was   not   the   best   way   to   get   the 
Government  out  of  the  farm-storage  busi- 
ness.    The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  this  rate 
of   support   would    wreck    any   good   coming 
from  the  soil-bank  program." 
From  Saginaw  this  writer  says: 
"As    a   practical    farmer    and    professional 
agronomist.  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  endorse  the  Elsenhower  Republican 
nine-point   farm   program.     I   strongly   urge 
that  the  90-percent  parity  featiires  be  strick- 
en from  any  pending  legislation.     I  should 
also   like   to   express   my   full   confidence   in 
Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson." 

These  are  the  farmers  who  live  on  their 
land  and  work  that  land  and  give  the  Nation 
its  food  and  clothing.  Their  interest  is  not 
Just  for  today  •  •  •  but  for  the  years  to 
come.  They  are  preserving  an  Important 
heritage  for  all  of  us.  We  must  work  with 
them  to  help  them.  We  cannot  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  squeeze  in  which  our  farmer  now 
finds  hlmtfelf.    Each  day  he  goes  out  to  buy 


machinery,  fertilizers,  and  the  hundreds  of 
commercial  items  which  he  needs  to  run  his 
modern  farming  plant  he  finds  the  cost  goes 
up  and  up  and  there's  nothing  he  can  do 
about  it.  At  the  same  time  when  he  takes 
the  products  which  he  is  producing  on  his 
farm  into  the  market  place  he  finds  that 
the  price  which  he  can  receive  for  those  is 
going  down  and  down.  It  would  be  a  very 
pleasant  thing  if  90-percent  rigid  supports 
would  provide  the  answer  to  our  problems. 
My  own  position  has  long  been  that  farmers 
should  receive  100  percent  of  parity  or  more 
than  that,  but  he  should  receive  hU  100 
percent  or  more  of  parity  in  the  market  place 
rather  than  from  the  Government.  In  real- 
ity, we  find  then  that  a  90-percent  rigid 
support  is  not  a  floor  under  the  farmer  but 
a  lid  over  his  head.  We  want  and  need  our 
citizen-farmers  who  live  on  their  land.  We 
must  not  injure  them  in  order  to  bestow 
rich  rewards  on  huge  corporation-type  farms 
and  wealthy  storage  terminals. 

It  is  no  secret  that  whenever  Government 
money  and  influence  is  extended  into  a  field 
of  private  enterprise  Government  control 
goes  with  it.  The  spreading  imposition  of 
production  and  marketing  curbs  necessitated 
by  the  rigid  price  supports  legislation  has 
brought  many  farmers  and  processors  face 
to  face  with  the  hard  economic  fact  that 
high  rigid  price  supports  and  rlRld  controls 
are  the  Siamese  twins  of  agricultural  policy. 
If  you  drink  that  brew,  you  must  endure 
tile  hangover. 

When  production  and  marketing  controls 
are  Imposed,  they  always  strike  hard  at  the 
small  farmer.  It  Is  true  we  have  minimum 
acreage  allotments  below  which  a  farmer 
will  not  be  reduced.  Under  this  system  the 
biggest  relative  cuu  are  taken  by  the  large 
producers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mini- 
mum acreage  allotments  established  are 
usually  so  low  that  an  individual  farmer 
finds  it  impofsible  to  make  a  decent  living 
for  himself  and  his  family  on  hu  minimum 
acreages. 

For  example,  how  can  a  wheat  f'lrmer  ever 
look  to  an  opportunity  for  adequate  living 
when  he  Is  guaranteed  only  15  acres  of  wheat 
base?  Or  how  can  a  bur  ley  tobacco  farmer 
In  Kentucky  ever  look  forward  to  anything 
for  himself  «nd  his  family  on  his  five-tenths 
of  an  acre  allotment?  A  cotton  farmer  who 
is  throttled  down  to  2  acres  of  cotton  finds 
it  impossible  to  nrake  a  decent  living  re- 
gardless of  the  level  of  price  supports  For 
these  people  we  can  set  the  level  of  price 
supports  at  150  percent  of  parity  and  still 
not  guarantee  them  an  adequate  living. 
They  need  an  opportunity  to  produce,  they 
need  to  know  that  if  they  are  efficient  and 
ambitious  they  can  expand  their  production 
and   therefore   increase   their  Income. 

A  high  price  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment means  nothing  if  that  same  Govern- 
ment removes  from  them  the  right  to 
produce.  Their  Incomes  fall.  Living  stand- 
ards suffer  and  disillusionment  follows. 
What  do  these  small  farmers  do  then?  They 
are  forced  either  to  resign  themselves  to 
a  miserable  level  of  living  or  to  seek  em- 
ployment off  the  farm.  Now,  if  they  seek 
employment  off  the  farm  many  of  them 
would  drive  anywhere  from  25  to  50  miles 
each  way  daily  for  off-farm  employment, 
and  then  do  their  farming  operations  on 
weekends  and  evenings.  After  a  while  their 
principal  source  of  Income  may  be  off  the 
farm  and  farming  operations  become  more 
or  less  incidental.  But  at  that  point  their 
production  begins  to  compete  with  the  farm- 
er who  is  spending  all  his  time  on  the  farm 
and  whose  farm  is  his  principal  source  of 
Income.  Then,  the  farm  situation  Is  still 
further  complicated.  And  still  more  small- 
sized  farmers  are  forced  either  Into  liquida- 
tion or  into  seeking  additional  off-farm  em- 
ployment.    And   so   this   vicious  cycle   goes 


on  and  on  with  large  numbers  of  our  farmers 
being  forced  to  either  take  up  outside  oc- 
cupations or  leave  their  farms  completely. 

All  this  being  the  result  of  a  system  that 
sets  out  Initially  to  Improve  our  farmers'  In- 
come. It  is  this  small  farmer  who  needs 
the  most  help.  But  does  the  small  farmer 
get  the  most  help  from  high  rigid  supports? 
The  answer  to  that  Is:  "No:  definitely  not."' 
The  great  bulk  of  price-support  assistance 
by  the  Government  goes  not  to  the  small 
farmer  but  to  the  large  farms  and  often 
the  corporation-type  farms,  atisentee  owned. 
For  example,  a  year  ago  of  all  Government 
loans  made  on  wheat,  Just  1  percent  of  such 
loans  received  12  percent  of  those  dollars. 
Of  all  loans  on  cotton  1  percent  of  those 
loans  received  15  percent  of  those  dollars. 
On  corn  1  percent  of  the  loans  took  «  per- 
cent of  the  dollars.  On  oats  1  percent  of 
the  loans  got  II  percent  of  the  dollars.  On 
barley  1  percent  of  the  loans  received  24 
percent  of  the  dollars.  And  so  it  goes — I 
jiercent  getting  8  percent  of  the  money  on 
flaxseed — 1  percent  of  the  loans  taking  II 
percent  of  the  money  on  grain  sorghums — I 
perc?nt  of  the  loans  getting  8  percent  of 
the  money  on  soybeans.  These  figures  are 
indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  Govern- 
ment price  assistance  goes  to  the  blj;  farms. 
It  Is  obvious  why  this  Is  so.  A  small  farmer 
limited  to  a  couple  acres  of  cotton.  10  acres 
of  wheat,  or  15  acres  of  corn  has  Insufllcient 
total  production  to  benefit  very  much  from 
any  Government  program  guaranteeing 
price. 

One  major  diflJculty  with  the  rigid  price- 
support  program  U  that  too  much  of  the 
benefiu  have  gone  to  large  farmers.  This 
is  one  question  on  which  there  appears  to 
be  almost  unanimous  agreement  la  the  de- 
bate on  the  farm  program. 

This  undesirable  condition  is  due  to  two 
factors : 

One  factor  is  that  the  size  of  our  farms 
has  increased  rapidly  In  recent  years. 

The  other  factor  is  that  there  has  been 
no  limit  on  the  amount  of  price  support  that 
any  one  farmer  can  obtain  If  he  complies 
with  any  acreage  allotments  which  may  be 
In  effect.  Large  farmers  usually  have  large 
allotments.  As  a  result,  acreage  allotments 
do  not  prevent  large  farmers  from  getting  big 
price-support  loans. 

Under  these  conditions.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Government  has  made  some 
relatively  large  loans  to  individual  farmers 
and  that  these  loans  have  represented  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  total  price-support 
activity.  These  large  loans  have  been  fully 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
which  gives  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  no 
discretion  in  the  matter.  ThU  law  was  In- 
herited by  this  administration.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  must  make  these  loans, 
regardless  of  their  size,  if  all  other  eligibility 
conditions  are  met. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
some  studies  of  the  size  of  Individual  loans. 
These  studies  show  these  startling  facta 
about  the  way  in  which  big  farmers  have 
benefited  unduly  from  the  1953  crop  wheat 
and  cotton  programs: 

Wheat:  There  were  27  CCC  loans  in  wheat 
which  exceeded  •100,000  apiece.  Of  these, 
3  exceeded  WOO.OOO,  with  the  largest  loan  to 
any  individual  producer  amounting  to  9350.- 
000.  Altogether  in  1953,  the  largest  1  percent 
of  the  loans  made  used  up  12  percent  of  all 
the  dollars  loaned  on  wheat.  The  largest 
5  percent  of  all  loans  used  up  31  percent  of  all 
the  dollars  loaned  on  wheat.  At  the  very 
bottom  of  the  loan  scale  by  size,  the  smallest 
33  percent  of  loans  took  up  only  8  percent 
of  the  funds  used. 

Cotton:  There  were  34  cotton  loans  which 
exceeded  $100,000  apiece,  6  loans  which  ex- 
ceeded »500  000,  and  2  loans  in  excess  of  81 
million.  The  biggest  single  cotton  loan 
amounted  to  |1.3  million.     It  is  pertinent  to 
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note  that  the  largest  loan  In  1354  again  was 
$1.3  million.  Altogether,  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  largest  1  percent  of  the  leans  made  re- 
quired 18  percent  of  the  total  lunds  used. 

Owner -operated  family  size  farms  have  al- 
ways been  the  cornerstone  of  American  agri- 
culture. Historically  we  have  sought  to 
stimulate  their  growth.  We  must  continue 
to  have  a  strong  family-size  fiu-m  If  we  are 
to  have  a  strong  agriculture. 

It.  thus,  clearly  Is  not  In  the  public  Inter- 
est to  underwrite  at  public  expense  any  farm 
or  other  program  which  operates  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  famtly-slise  farms. 

There  Is  action  that  can  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  This  action  Is  to  amend 
existing  law  to  place  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
price-support  loans  to  any  Individual  farmer. 

I  have  many  small  farmers  In  my  State.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  them  liquidated.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  their  opportunity  to  expand 
and  to  become  more  efficient  prevented  by 
the  very  Government  that  sets  out  to  help 
them.  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  progres- 
sively throttled  down  and  down  until  they 
are  forced  to  abandon  their  farming  opera- 
tions because  the  Government  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  make  an  Income  sufficiently 
large  to  support  self  and  family  at  a  decent 
level. 

Without  further  delay,  then,  let  us  get 
to  the  task  before  us.  Let  lu  give  our 
farmers  the  attention  they  deserve.  The 
present  situation  Is  the  result  of  the  exten- 
sion of  Government  influence  and  control 
Into  a  historically  free  business.  We  can 
restore  that  freedom  by  instituting  an 
orderly  withdrawal  of  Government  regula- 
tion from  the  biulness  and  lives  of  our 
farmers. 

President  Elsenhower's  nine-point  farm 
program  will  accomplish  this.  But  it  must 
not  be  warped  and  distorted  into  a  useless 
and  false  totil.  We  cannot  ask  the  American 
farmers  to  accept  a  plan  which  calls  for  the 
reduction  of  surpluses  by  a  soil-bank  plan 
and  other  measures  and  at  the  same  time 
restores  90  percent  rigid  supports  on  basic 
commodities  which  cancels  out  the  good 
eflects  of  the  soil-bank  plan.  We  cannot 
travel  In  two  directions  at  one  time.  What 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  our  farmers. 
Such  a  proposal— whatever  the  motives — 
to  indeed  a  shameful  thing. 

I  call  for  all  to  cast  aside  personal  or  self- 
ish interest  and  support  this  nine-point  plan 
which  President  Elsenhower  has  proposed 
and  which  points  the  best  path  toward  the 
restoration  of  a  normal  and  healthy  farm 
market. 

Mr.  AIEIEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  what  the 
amount  of  compen.sation  to  farmers 
under  the  acreage  reserve  program  of 
the  proposed  soil  bank  would  be.  The 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  it 
would  be  50  percent  of  the  support  price 
for  the  average  yield  of  the  commodity 
on  the  land. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  for  a  state- 
ment as  to  what  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment is  on  that  subject.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  following  communication: 

8tatet4i:nt  Bt  Secret.^rt  Benson  Recaxdino 
Compensation  to  FAaiCEas  in  the  Acxeage 

RESESVB     PBOGkAU     OF    THX     PaOPOSED     SOU, 

Bank 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  whether 
farmers  will  voluntarily  participate  In  the 
acreage  reserve  program  of  the  soil  bank 
with  compensation  at  50  percent  of  the  ex- 
pected gross  return  on  the  reserve  acres. 
Fifty  percent  has  been  mentioned  tenta- 
tively by  the  Department  in  discussions  with 
farmers  and  with  the  Congress. 

The  right  figure  Is  one  which  will  attract 
the    necessary    participation.     We    do    not 


know  whether  50  percent  la  the  right  figure 
or  not. 

The  President  said:  "This  i>ercentage  will 
be  set  at  an  incentive  level  sufficiently  high 
to  assure  success  of  the  program." 

The  50  percent  figure  was  suggested  on  a 
strictly  preliminary  basis.  We  are  studying 
the  whole  matter  now.  In  the  field.  The 
President  has  said,  and  I  have  said,  that  the 
compensation  must  be  sufficient  to  attract 
the  necessary  participation.  The  Senate 
bill,  S.  3183.  gives  sufficient  latitude.  If 
we  find  for  any  crops  that  50  percent  will 
not  get  participation,  we  are  prepared  to 
offer  a  greater  amount — as  much  more  as  Is 
fair  to  farmers. 

I  read  this  statement  merely  to  show 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  for 
participation  in  the  acreage-reserve 
program  with  respect  to  the  various 
crops  has  not  yet  been  determined,  be- 
cause the  men  working  in  the  field  have 
been  asked  to  find  out  what  level  would 
be  necessary. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  bill  to  the 
effect  that  the  Secretary,  if  he  so  desires, 
may  call  for  bids  as  to  what  farmers  will 
accept  in  return  for  taking  some  land  out 
of  production  and  placing  it  in  the  con- 
servation reserve.  I  would  not  expect 
this  method  to  be  used  on  a  very  large 
scale.  That  provision  is  included  in  the 
bill  in  order  that  there  may  be  opportu- 
nity for  some  experimentation  in  this 
field  if  it  is  felt  desirable.  In  such  cases 
I  assume  that  the  final  decision  as  to 
what  land  would  be  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion and  what  bids  would  be  accepted 
would  rest  with  the  local  committee,  be- 
cause many  factors  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  besides  merely 
getting  the  land  out  of  cultivation.  The 
effect  on  the  community,  and  other  fac- 
tors, would  have  to  be  considered. 

I  am  placing  this  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  to  show  that,  al- 
though 50  percent  is  the  tentative  figure 
which  was  used,  it  was  used  only  be- 
cause we  had  to  start  from  somewhere. 
The  figure  may  turn  out  to  be  55,  60  or 
65  percent.  No  one  knows  at  present 
what  it  will  be,  but  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  it  must  be  enough  to  obtain  the 
desired  reduction  in  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
statement  Just  made  is  in  line  with  the 
report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
making  this  statement  merely  to  correct 
any  rumors  that  50  percent  is  the  amount 
that  has  been  definitely  decided  upon. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
wish  this  afternoon  to  discuss  the  pend- 
ing farm  legislation,  and  particularly  to 
discuss  it  with  respect  to  how  it  might 
affect  a  typical  State.  For  my  purposes, 
I  have  used,  of  course,  my  own  great 
State  of  Colorado. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  above  all,  we  must 
approach  the  farm  problem  in  a  jion- 
partisan  spirit.  I  have  previously  spoken 
on  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  hope  that  in  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill,  and  of  any  amendments 
which  may  be  offered,  no  partisan  con- 
siderations will  ever  cause  me  to  act 
either  for  or  against  any  proposition  t.'  at 
is  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  lived  for  26  years  in  the  center 
of  a  great  agricultural  section,  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley,  in  the  southeastern  comer 


of  Colorado.  I  have  watched  Its  agri- 
culture, which  Is  by  far  its  most  impor- 
tant industry,  grow  and  develop  during 
my  adult  years. 

Water  is  literally  liquid  gold  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Colorado.  Without  irriga- 
tion, and  without  the  impounding  of 
waters,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
our  great  farm  productiveness.  It  has 
led  to  the  development  of  numerous  great 
farms  along  the  Arkansas  River,  along 
the  Platte  River,  along  the  Gunnison 
River,  along  the  Colorado  River,  along 
the  Animas  and  San  Juan  Rivers,  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Republican  River. 
By  the  way,  most  of  that  development 
has  been  through  private  initiative 
and  with  private  capital  and  out  of  it  all 
has  come  the  present  great  agricultural 
progress  of  my  State. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  plight  of  the 
farmer  and  with  what  is  known  as  the 
farm  problem.  Those  of  us  who  have 
lived  with  it  and  have  seen  the  develop- 
ments in  the  agricultural  economy  of 
our  country,  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
situation.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  farm  population  is 
steadily  decreasing  in  numbers,  but  not, 
as  I  propose  to  show,  for  some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  been  stated  by  cer- 
tain people. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  only  13  percent  of  our  people  now 
reside  on  the  farms.  We  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  farms  are  be- 
coming larger.  We  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  agricultural  economy  is  not  well. 
In  fact,  it  is  one  of  my  firm  beliefs  that 
the  economy  of  this  coimtry  can  never  be 
completely  healthy  with  a  sick  agricul- 
tural community. 

Therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  nonpartisan- 
ship,  and  in  an  attempt  to  determine  how 
the  proposed  legislation  might  affect  my 
own  State,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  subject 
this  afternoon,  and  divide  it  into  two 
main  parts.  It  seems  to  me  the  first 
proposition  we  should  discuss  is  what  can 
be  done  to  help  farm  income.  After  all, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  farm 
economy  that  income  will  not  help. 
Second,  since  we  are  in  this  period  of 
transition,  what  can  be  done  to  help  the 
farmer  by  way  of  credit?  It  is  to  these 
two  main  propositions  I  wish  to  address 
myself  today. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter so  far  as  my  own  State  of  Colorado 
is  concerned,  with  relation  to  the  dimin- 
ishing size  of  the  farms.  My  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Colorado  Yearbook,  1951 
to  1955.  These  figures  show  that  in  1930 
the  number  of  farms  in  Colorado  was,  in 
round  figures,  60,000.  By  1940  the  num- 
ber had  diminished  to  51,500.  By  1950 
it  had  further  fallen  to  45,500. 

The  area  of  farm  lands  actually  being 
farmed  had  increased  since  1930  from 
29  million  acres  to  38  million  in  1950,  or 
an  increase  of  almost  25  percent. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  in  1930 
was  481  acres.  By  1950  the  average  size 
had  increased  to  832  acres. 

The  cropland  harvested  In  1930 
amounted  to  6%  million  acres.  The 
cropland  harvested  in  1950  was  in  excess 
of  that  by  about  200.000  acres. 
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I  ask  tuianimoua  consent  that  the 
chart  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRO, 
as  follows: 


A'tiin6«r,  area,  and  average  size  of  Colorado  farms  and  cropland  harvested,  by  counties 

1950,  1940,  and  19S0 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  reason  for  quoting 
these  figures  is.  first  of  all,  to  kill  the 
bugaboo  that  the  administration,  or  its 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  somehow 
fomenting  a  great  exodus  from  the 
farmland.  The  hgures  I  have  read 
clearly  show  that  in  Colorado,  between 
1930  and  1950,  the  number  of  farms  de- 
creased by  25  percent.  They  show  also 
that  during  this  period  the  area,  in  acres, 
increased  by  almost  exactly  the  same 
percentage. 

I  do  not  have  the  complete  figures  for 
1955,  because  they  are  not  yet  available 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
However,  the  figures  pretty  well  show 
that  the  exodus  from  the  farm  and  the 
Increase  in  the  size  of  the  farm  is  not 
something  that  has  arisen  in  the  past  3 
years,  since  1952.  but.  rather,  is  a  con- 
dition which  has  gradually  developed 
diirlng  the  past  25  years. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  rural 
areas  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  as  a  resi- 
dent was  in  1930.  Pioneers  had  gone 
there.  They  had  developed  this  area, 
built  irrigation  ditches  with  shps  and 
shovels,  in  many  instances  by  hand,  and 
there  were  still  many  farms  which  were 
40  acres  in  size. 

In  fact,  as  a  lawyer,  in  examining  ab- 
stracts in  that  section  of  the  country  to- 
day, I  have  found  that  most  of  the  ab- 
stracts are  made  of  40-acre  tracts,  in- 
dicating that  originally,  when  work  was 
done  by  hand,  people  felt  that  a  40-acre 
tract,  in  an  irrigated  section,  could  be  an 
economic  unit. 

By  1930  that  had  changed.  The  irri- 
gated farms  had  already  increased  to 
about  80  acres.  The  people  recognized 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  40-acre  tract 
to  be  an  economic  unit  from  the  stand- 
point of  trying  to  make  a  living. 

As  farm  equipment  became  mecha- 
nized in  the  area  comprising  Colorado 
we  have  seen  that  the  acreage  of  land 
farmed,  which  would  constitute  an  eco- 
nomic unit,  has  gradually  increased 
through  the  years. 

In  the  great  State  of  Colorado.  77  6 
percent  of  the  farms  are  operated  by 
owners  and  the  remaining  22.4  percent 
by  tenants.  There  are  22.354  irrigated 
farms,  and  17,395  nonirrigated  farms. 
or  a  total  of  40.749.  The  irrigated 
acreage  for  the  average-size  farm  in 
1950  was  106  acres,  which  shows  how 
the  size  hai  increased.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  recognized  that  not  all  of  an  irri- 
gated farm  can  always  be  irrigated.  The 
average  size  farm  in  Colorado  was  630 
acres  in  the  same  year.    That  indicates 


the  general  trend,  and.  I  think.  Is  indica- 
tive of  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make, 
that  the  exodus  from  the  farms  had 
started,  and  that  farms  were  becoming 
larger  all  the  time,  both  trends  becom- 
ing clear  prior  to  1950. 

While  my  figures  relate  to  years  prior 
to  1950,  I  concede  readily  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  trend  would  be  shown  if 
accurate  figures  were  available  for  suc- 
ceeding years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  situation 
with  respect  to  Colorado  farms  may  be 
printed  in  the  RtcoRO  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRD, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
average  size  of  farms,  which  in  1930  was 
482  acres,  had  jumped  by  1955  to  942 
acres. 

The  number  of  farms  in  1930  was 
59,956,  and  in  1955  the  figure  was  40.749. 
I  have  already  indicated  the  total  acie- 
age. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  situation 
with  respect  to  wheat  in  Colorado?    In 


1953  and  1954  there  was  a  great  falling 
oCf  of  cash  income  from  sales  of  wheat. 
In  1953.  the  total  Income  was  $89  mil- 
lion. In  1954.  it  had  fallen  off  to  $35 
million. 

Even  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the 
rigid  price-support  system  will  not  con- 
tend that  our  section  has  not  been  quite 
seriously  afflicted  in  the  past  5  years  with 
the  drought  which  has  prevailed.  So. 
when  we  talk  about  farm  income,  we 
must  remember  that,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  State  of  Colorado  is  concerned,  it 
has  suffered  during  the  past  5  years  so 
severely  from  drought  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  place  a  line  and  determine  how 
much  of  the  depreciation  in  farm  Income 
is  due  to  drougiit.  and  how  much  is  due 
to  a  decline  in  the  price  of  farm  crops. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  other 
problems  which  afflict  the  farmer  at  this 
time,  for  they  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed by  numerous  Senators.  They  are. 
of  course,  the  rising  cost  of  labor,  the 
rising  taxes,  the  rising  costs  of  oper- 
ation, and  the  rising  costs  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  the  farmer  has  to  pur- 
chase. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  listen- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey  I  on  TV  the  other  evening. 
While  the  prices  of  trucks  and  tractors 
were  shown  on  his  chart  to  have  risen 
only  4  percent  during  the  period  the 
chart  covered,  which  was  from  1952  on, 
the  fact  Is  that  the  cost  of  farm  ma- 
chinery in  general  increased  in  the  pre- 
ceding 8  years  prior  to  1952  an  average 
of  approximately  86  percent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  farmer  has  been  caught 
in  a  squeeze  of  farm  prices  and  why  he 
is  in  the  situation  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self today. 

In  1953,  the  acreage  of  wheat  har- 
vested in  Colorado  was  39  percent  less 
than  that  planted,  and  in  1954,  only  50 
percent  of  our  wheat  was  harvested:  in- 
dicating the  general  situation  with  re- 
spect to  drought  affecting  the  farming 
areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  on 
Colorado  wheat  statistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  In  dis- 
cussing the  farm  program  generally  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  have  about  as 
many  opinions  as  there  are  people. 
There  are  four  major  farm  organizations 
in  this  country.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
unanimity  of  opinion  to  enable  us  to 
embark  on  a  program  which  will  receive 
the  support  of  all  farmers.  I  desire, 
therefore,  to  discuss  briefly  the  bill 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
S.  3183.  and  particularly  with  respect 
to  how  it  might  affect  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  for  all 
the  members  of  that  committee.  It  is 
very  easy  to  tear  apart  any  proposition. 
It  is  much  harder  to  build  something 
constructive  and  workable.  In  what 
these  gentlemen  have  done  and  what- 
they  have  labored  for,  no  matter  what 
p>art  or  parts  of  it  we  may  individually 
disagree  with,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  have  done  a  monumental  work, 
and  they  should  be  congratulated  for 
their  foresight,  intelligence,  and  devotion 
to  this  job. 

What  concerns  me  about  the  particu- 
lar bill  pending  now  is  based  upon  the 
figures  which  I  have  just  given  for  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

A  typical  irrigated  farm  of  160  acres 
might,  perhaps,  have  an  allotment  to 
wheat  of  from  15  to  20  acres.  In  other 
words,  under  the  allotment  system  the 
farmer  might  be  permitted  to  grow  be- 
tween 15  and  20  acres  of  wheat.  Of  the 
five  so-called  basic  commodities,  wheat 
is  the  only  one  which  affects  the  State 
of  Colorado.  Colorado  is  not  engaged 
in  commercial  corn  production.  There- 
fore, it  does  not  come  under  the  so-called 
ba.sic  commodities  classification.  If  15 
to  20  acres  on  an  average  irrigated  farm 
are  allotted  to  wheat,  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  that  no  system  of  supports  on  basic 
commodities  is  ever  going  to  help  the 
farmers  of  Colorado.  The  balance  of 
a  typical  160-acre  irrigated  farm  in 
Colorado  might  consist  of.  perhaps.  30 
or  40  acres  of  hay.  which  is  not  sup- 
ported: perhaps  40  acres  of  sorghum,  or 
some  other  feed  crop:  perhaps  10  or  15 
or  20  acres  of  feed.  Of  course,  not  only 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley  but  in  the  Platte 
Valley,  on  the  western  slope,  and  all 
over  Colorado,  many,  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  various  kinds  of  fniits  and 
melons  are  grown. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  bill  set  up  as 
Is  the  pending  bill  will  be  of  any  imme- 
diate help  to  the  farmer  of  irrigated  land 
in  Colorado,  since  he  devotes  only  about 
one-tenth  of  his  acreage  to  wheat.  It 
Is  obvious  that  he  is  not  going  to  bene- 
fit from  the  support  of  a  basic  commodity 
to  any  considerable  degree. 

Therefore,  if  the  farmer  in  Colorado 
Is  to  benefit  from  the  bill,  he  will  have 
to  benefit  from  its  soil-bank  provisions. 

The  first  part  of  the  bill,  however,  de- 
votes itself  only  to  wheat,  cotton,  com, 
rice,  and  tobacco.  Of  those  products, 
only  wheat  affects  the  interests  of  Colo- 
rado. How,  then,  will  arvyone  in  Colo- 
rado, or  a  State  similarly  situated — be 


assisted  by  the  so-called  acreage  reserve 
program,  which  is  available  only  to  those 
who  produce  the  so-called  basic  com- 
modities? I  am  certain  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1  and  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrxtska 
and  Mr.  Curtis],  who  have  great  irri- 
gated acres  in  the  western  portions  of 
their  States,  can  see  the  same  picture. 
The  answer  is  simple.  They  cannot  take 
advantage  of  it.  and  they  will  not  be  able 
to  put  into  or  take  out  of  acreage  any 
of  the  so-called  basic^  commodities  pro- 
duced, because  they  produce  so  little  of 
them.  They  might  take  out  a  little 
wheat.  Otherwise,  subtitle  A,  on  page 
7  of  the  bill,  entitled  "Acreage  Reserve 
Program."  means  nothing  to  them. 

Going  to  another  part  of  the  bill,  it 
will  be  noted  that  $750  million  is  devoted 
to  the  acreage  reserve,  and  only  $350 
million  is  devoted  to  the  conservation 
reserve.  I  will  support,  and  if  necessary 
will  offer,  an  amendment  that  the 
amounts  be  adjusted  equally,  so  that  the 
farmers  who  do  not  grow  basic  commod- 
ities in  large  quantities  will  be  able  to 
share  on  an  equal  basis  in  the  benefits 
of  the  conservation  reserve  program 
with  those  who  do  grow  large  quantities. 

I  am  told  that  the  production  of  basic 
commodities  affects  only  23  percent  of 
the  farm  income  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  this  means 
from  40  to  50  percent  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation.  Nevcrthelesji,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  $750  million  is  devoted  to 
supporting  acreage  reserves  which  apply 
only  to  basic  commodities,  and  only  $350 
million  is  devoted  to  the  conservation 
reserve,  which  affects  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  farmers,  and  also  affects  a  greater 
portion  of  the  farm  income. 

I  turn  now  to  the  conservation  rfeserve. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  on  the  floor,  so  I  hope  he 
will  perhaps  be  able  to  answer  1  or  2  of 
the  questions  which  I  propose  to  ask,  if 
he  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  so. 

On  page  14  of  the  bill  the  following 
provision  is  made  for  the  Secretary: 

To  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  (Including 
labor)  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
\egetatlve  cover  or  water  storage  facilities, 
or  other  soil,  water,  wildlife,  or  forest  con- 
serving uses,  on  the  designated  acreage  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act.  but  not 
to  exceed  a  maximum  amount  per  acre  or 
facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
county  or  area  in  which  the  farm  Is  situated. 

In  order  to  make  the  conservation 
acreage  program  work,  the  acreage  must 
be  set  aside.  It  cannot  be.  as  the  collo- 
quy with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
developed,  diverted  to  other  uses.  If  it 
is  Intended  to  be  diverted  to  the  feeding 
of  livestock  or  to  the  growing  of  other 
products,  then  naturally  no  headway  will 
be  made  in  the  overall  agricultural  pic- 
ture. There  is  now  a  glut  of  pork  on  the 
market.  The  same  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  heavy  beef.  We  are  having  a 
hard  time  in  this  Nation  consuming 
enough  beef  and  pork  to  keep  the  prices 
of  those  commodities  up.  Therefore,  I 
pose  this  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana: 

Was  any  consideration  given  by  the 
committee  as  to  who  would  foe  respon- 
sible for  the  fencing  off  of  the  diverted 


acres.  In  the  event  a  farmer  enters  the 
conservation  reserve  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  that  ques- 
tion was  pretty  well  covered  last  week 
in  the  colloquy  on  the  floor.  The  Secre- 
tary could  offer  as  an  inducement,  either 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  fenc- 
ing. The  authority  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  p>ending  bill  is  so  broad  that 
he  undoubtedly  has  the  right  to  make 
that  expenditure  so  as  to  get  the  required 
number  of  acres  into  the  soil  bank  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  program  as  con- 
templated by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  that  paiticular 
colloquy.  I  have  made  a  determined 
effort,  as  the  Senator  knows,  to  be  pres- 
ent throughout  most  of  the  debate. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  understand,  and 
appreciate  the  continued  interest  the 
Senator  has  shown  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  apparently  missed 
that  part  of  the  debate. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  understands 
that  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
bill,  in  many  instances,  the  cost  of  fenc- 
ing would  equal,  probably,  the  benefits 
which  could  be  paid  imder  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program.  Therefore,  it  may 
become  a  very  important  matter  as  to 
who  is  to  pay  for  the  fencing.  If  the 
farmer  himself  is  to  pay  for  the  fencing, 
vmder  the  conservation  reserve  program, 
the  cost  may  absorb  all  the  cash  benefits 
which  he  receives  under  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program.  He  may  end  up 
on  a  treadmill  without  actually  getting 
anywhere  in  terms  of  his  net  income. 


Mr.  MORSE. 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT. 

Mr.   MORSE. 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  yield. 

Speaking  now  of  the 
building,  not  of  political  fences,  but  of 
farm  fences,  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator 
that  the  cost  of  building  a  fence  will  take 
all — it  will  more  than  take  all — of  any 
benefit  which  a  farmer  would  get  under 
the  bill  in  respect  to  the  soil  bank,  if  he 
has  any  substantial  amount  of  fencing 
to  build.  The  cost  of  building  fences 
these  days  is  simply  terrific,  and  I  think 
anyone  who  contemplates  fencing  should 
take  into  consideration  what  it  will  cost 
to  build  the  fences  and  who  will  pay 
for  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  thoughts  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  that  point.  In  the  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  both  he  and  I  live, 
where  farm  acreage  has  sometimes 
achieved  very  large  propwrtions,  not  only 
is  the  cost  of  fencing  high,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fencing  which  would  have  to 
be  built  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
servation reserve  program  would  be  tre- 
mendous. 

I  wish  to  refer  particulsu-ly  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  on  page  15  of  the  bill,  which 
reads: 

In  determining  the  lands  in  any  area  to 
be  covered  by  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  adver- 
tising and  bid  procedure  if  he  determines 
that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the  ef- 
fective and  equitable  administration  of  th« 
conservation  reserve  program. 

I  must  confess  that  this  provision 
balks  my  imagination.  I  am  unable  to 
determine  what  that  language  possibly 
could    mean.    Surely   it   cannot   mean 
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what  It  aays.  which  Is  that  the  Secretary 
may  advertise  and  ask  for  bids  on  the 
land  which  is  to  be  set  aside  in  the  con- 
servation reserve.  Blay  I  direct  that 
question  to  the  distingxilshed  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  stated  yesterday 
In  debate  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  CMahonkt],  the 
bidding  will  be  among  farmers,  and  the 
farmer  who  offers  to  reduce  production 
at  the  least  cost  to  the  Government 
through  diversion  of  acreage,  will  get 
the  contract.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram, he  will  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  preference  to  his  neighbor  who  mi«ht 
bid  a  higher  price  to  the  Government. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  highest  bidder 
getting  into  the  program,  but  rather  the 
lowest  bidder  for  the  production  in 
question. 

While  the  bill  was  being  considered,  we 
toolc  occasion  to  hear  a  witness,  at  the 
suggestion  of  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HickenlooperI. 
who  made  this  proposal,  but  we  already 
had  in  a  draft  bill  the  language  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  now  refers. 
The  suggestion  had  been  made  in  our 
field  hearings.  It  was  almost  on  all  fours 
with  what  our  recent  witness  had  in 
mind.  It  is  merely  a  method  of  getting 
farmers  interested  in  trying  to  assist  the 
Government  to  put  as  much  land  as  pos- 
sible, as  cheaply  as  possible,  in  the  re- 
serve.   That  is  really  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation,  but  it  seems  com- 
pletely Incomprehensible  to  me  that  this 
provision  could  possibly  mean  what  it 
says.  In  other  words.  I  thinlc  the  legis- 
lative record  should  be  made  clear  that 
what  we  are  going  to  ask  farmers  to  do. 
under  the  conservation  reserve,  is  to  bid 
against  each  other  for  the  opportunity 
of  taking  land  out  of  cultivation,  and 
the  man  who  bids  the  lowest  is  the  man 
who  is  going  to  take  his  acreage  out  of 
cultivation.  I  am  not  sure  the  farmers 
understand  that  is  the  situation,  and, 
speaking  for  myself.  I  must  say  I  ex- 
tremely disapprove  of  it. 

Mr.  EI  TENDER.  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  page  3907  of  yesterday's  Rec- 
OUD.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
CMahoney]  raised  the  same  question 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  just  raised.  My  answer 
was; 

It  was  a  proposal  submitted  by  the  Sanator 
from  Iowa  |  Mr.  Hickcnloopek  I .  and  we  heard 
a  special  witness  in  that  regard.  The  object 
of  the  provision  is  to  get  the  farmers  to  bid 
their  acres  in;  and  the  one  who  bids  the 
least  money  to  bring  about  the  desired 
amount  of  reduced  production  will  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  the  conservation 
reserve.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  farmer 
getting  more  money.  Instead,  it  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Government  getting  the  reduc- 
tion with  the  least  amount  of  cost. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  features  of  the 
bill  which  attempts  to  get  land  in  the 
program.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this 
proposal  is  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  wide 
discretion  In  order  to  be  able  to  obtain 
the  number  of  acres  he  might  consider 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  conservation 
acreage  program. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
guished  Senator.  I  must  say  I  am  some- 
what chagrined  to  find  that  the  language 
means  exactly  what  it  says.  I  was  pres- 
ent yesterday  when  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  OM.\HONtYl  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  were  discussing 
this  matter,  and  I  heard  the  objection  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  the  edect 
that  too  much  discretion  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary.  Of  course,  we 
come  back  again  to  the  proposition  that 
sometimes  it  is  eas^^  to  criticize  but  hard 
to  offer  a  constructive  substitute  for  the 
proposals  which  have  been  made. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  inclusion  of  a  provision  for  taking 
land  out  of  production  on  bids  is  not  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
administration.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  it  was  put  in  the  Bill 
purely  at  the  request  of  certain  persons 
in  Iowa  who  got  the  idea  it  might  work. 
It  was  intriguing.  A  member  of  the 
committee  proposed  that  the  provision 
he  included.  It  is  not  compulsory.  I 
cannot  imasine  its  being  used  to  any 
extent,  if  at  all.  However,  it  is  in  the 
bill.  If  the  Secretary  desires  to  try  it 
out  in  a  particular  county  or  in  half  a 
dozen  counties,  he  has  the  discretion  to 
do  so.  The  idea  is  to  see  what  price 
farmers  would  actually  take  for  reducing 
their  production.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  the  provision.  Also,  its  promoter  felt 
that  if  that  method  were  used,  then 
there  could  be  no  criticism  of  the  De- 
partment for  paying  too  much  for  taking 
land  out  of  production  if  low  bids  \^ere 
accepted,  provided  the  other  features  for 
taking  land  offered  at  the  lowest  price 
were  not  harmful. 

Between  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  myself,  I  think  we  have  explained 
how  the  provision  got  in  the  bill.  I 
would  not  expect  that  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  at  least,  would  go 
very  wild  in  usin?  that  provision. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     It  might  not  work  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  genuinely  con- 
cerned with  the  present  condition  of 
agriculture  and  with  the  fact  that  I  can 
see  no  opportunity,  or  very  small  oppor- 
tunity, for  those  who  practice  irrigated 
farming  in  Colorado  to  benefit  under 
subtitle  A.  the  acreage  reserve  program 
of  the  bill,  since  they  must  look  entirely 
to  subtitle  B.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned with  those  provisions.  I  question 
the  advisability  of  placing  farmers  in  a 
position  where  they  would  be  bidding 
against  each  other  to  make  the  lowest 
bid  to  take  acreage  out  of  production  in 
the  conservation  resen'e. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  plan  would 
not  have  to  be  followed.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator.  Its  application  could  be  one 
that  might  be  useful  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  and  might  not  apply  at  all 
to  Colorado. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wfll  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  The  farmers  in  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  are  about 
In  the  same  position  as  are  the  farmers 
in  New  England.  Tliey  could  not  benefit 
directly  from  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram. In  New  England  we  have  tobacco 
growers  who  could  benefit.  In  Colorado 
there  are  some  wheatgrowers  who  could 
benefit.  The  principal  benefits  from  the 
acreage  reserve  would  be  Indirect  bene- 
fits. It  is  hoped  the  program  will  keep 
those  uho  take  land  out  of  wheat  and 
cotton,  to  be  entered  In  the  conservation 
reserve,  from  producing  crops  such  as 
potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  commodi- 
ties which  come  in  direct  competition 
with  those  who  have  irrigated  farms. 
The  benefits  from  the  acreage  reserve 
would  be  almost  wholly  indirect,  al- 
though they  might  be  material. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  under- 
stand, and  our  people  understand,  that 
our  wheat  farmers  can  participate  in 
the  acreage-reserve  proeram,  but  since 
the  greater  number  of  them  are  irrigated 
land  farmers,  and  since  so  Uttle  of  their 
own  crops  are  basic  commodities,  I  feel 
it  is  Incumbent  upon  me  to  point  out 
what  the  bill  will  do  and  will  not  do  for 
the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield. 
I  might  point  out  one  other  thin?.  The 
cattle  raisers  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
are  already  in  some  difliculties  because 
of  competition  with  feeders  in  Minnesota. 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  some  ea.stern  States 
where  use  is  bein?  made  of  diverted  acres 
to  produce  more  cattle..  Also,  in  my 
opinion,  the  cattle  raisers  of  Colorado 
suffer  somewhat  from  the  present 
method  of  grading  beef.  It  was  hoped 
that  excessive  feeding  of  livestock  and 
production  of  dairy  products  could  be 
cut  down  in  tho.«;e  areas  which  would  di- 
rectly participate  in  the  acreage-reserve 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sen.-ttor  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  In  addition  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  just 
stated,  the  people  of  Colorado  will  no 
doubt  profit  from  passage  of  the  bill  in 
another  way.  There  is  a  big  tourist 
trade  in  Colorado,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  We  have  a  considerable 
tourist  trade,  and  we  are  proud  of  our 
State  which  attracts  so  many  friends. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  can  brinK  pros- 
perity to  the  whole  country.  Colorado 
will  benefit  from  it.  My  good  friend  from 
Colorado  has  been  examining  only  the 
direct  benefits  that  will  flow  to  Colo- 
rado, insofar  as  whe.it  growers  are  con- 
cerned. He  seems  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
appointed that  the  bill  does  not  offer 
more  direct  assistance  to  all  the  farmers 
of  his  State:  but,  as  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont  has  just  pointed  out,  the  fact 
that  cattle  are  raised  in  abundance  in 
Colorado — and  I  believe  some  poultry  is 
raised  there,  too 

Mr.   ALLOTT.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  follows  that  if  the 
production  of  feed  grains  can  be  cur- 
tailed, that  in  turn  will  stabilize  cattle 
and  poultry  production  and  make  it  more 
profitable.  If  these  and  other  farmers 
make  a  little  more  money,  they  can  visit 
the  beautiful  mountains  and  valleys  of 
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Colorado  and  In  that  way  Colorado's 
economy  will  be  benefited  subetantlally. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  may  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
his  words  are  an  Invitation  to  me  to  extol 
the  virtues  of  Colorado— lt«  high  moun- 
tains, its  fine  air.  and  its  wonderful  peo- 
ple. I  should  like  to  do  so  at  great 
length.  However.  I  feel  that  we  must 
proceed  with  our  discussion  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

In  respect  to  the  comment  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  merely 
fay  that,  regardless  of  how  we  consider 
this  matter.  I  feel  that  it  is  my  obligation 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Colorado,  to  what  the  bill  actually  will 
or  will  not  do  in  its  effect  upon  them. 
Although  it  may  be  true  that  we  in  Colo- 
rado will  receive  an  indirect  benefit  from 
all  these  provisions,  as  portrayed  in  such 
glowing  words  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  yet  I  must  say  that  a  great 
many  of  our  fanners  are  going  to  be 
disappointed  if  they  expect  to  receive 
any  immediate  aid  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  measure.  The  soil 
bank  will  help  them  in  ihe  long  run;  but 
I  know  it  will  not  be  p<>.s&ible  to  elimin- 
ate the  surpluses  immediately.  We  can- 
not obtain  a  reasonable  return  from 
farm  operations  until  the  surpluses  are 
reduced. 

I  may  say  that  in  connection  with  the 
first  part  of  the  bill.  I  shall  support  an 
amrndment.  which  will  be  offered,  to 
tighten  the  provisions  of  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  the  acreage  re.jerve  or  the  con- 
servation reserve  which  is  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  discuss 
briefly  this  afternoon  is  one  in  which 
I  myself  have  been  interested  greatly 
during  the  past  few  years.  That  is  the 
question  of  farm  credit.  This  phase  or 
facet  of  the  farm  situation  is  not  dealt 
with  in  the  pending  bill,  but  it  needs 
very  speedy  attention. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  a 
letter  to  the  Senate.  I  .sh.'^ll  not  read  the 
name  of  the  person  writing  the  letter, 
because  I  have  not  had  time  to  contact 
him,  to  ascertain  whether  he  desires  that 
I  publish  his  name.  However.  I  am  sure 
he  will  not  object  to  mj-  reading  the  text 
of  the  letter: 

rnsnvxnr  25.  1956. 
United  States  5Jen«tor  Oc>Rooif  Ai-lott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honor  \BLE  Ma.  Allott:  Your  idea  to  sim- 
plify and  prolong  farm  loatu  as  stated  In 
an  article  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
Thursday.  February  23.  1956.  sounds  as  If 
It  Is  what  the  hard-hit  farmers  in  this 
drought  area  need  to  help  them. 

If  there  isn't  some  kind  of  help  in  the 
near  future  all  of  the  small  farmers  will  be 
wt|>ed  out.  with  only  the  big  farmer,  with 
other  Income  to  help  out.  left  as  be  can 
pet  so  much  more  subsidy  and  crop  In- 
•V  ranee. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  renting  one  section  of 
ground  on  which  I  get  to  plant  225  acres  of 
wheat.  I  own  1  section,  Mrlth  97  acres  under 
cultivation,  the  rest  in  (;rafis. 

With  only  225  acres  of  wheat  on  thia 
much  ground  you  can  see  that  I  have  been 
cut  down  to  such  an  extent  that  It  is  Im- 
possible to  make  a  go  of  It.  even  If  we  had 
some  rain. 

I  would  like  to  know  in  what  way  the 
President's  soil-bank  plan  would  benefit  me. 


From  where  I  sit  It  looks  as  thotigb  moat 
of  the  men  sent  to  Washington  are  try- 
ing to  eliminate  the  small  fanner  that  has 
no  Income  from  other  sources  and  keep 
the  big  suitcase  farmer  in  production. 

You  know  some  factories  built  out  here 
and  not  all  in  the  cities  would  really  help. 
Respectfully. 


P.  8.— We  would  all  rather  work  for  what 
we  get  than  have  It  given  to  ua. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read 
another  letter: 

PEBaiTABT  23,  1956. 

DcAK  SncATOB  ALLorr:  8o  help  me.  Senator. 
I  don't  know  if  I  wlU  be  able  to  start  farming 
this  spring  or  not.  Mine  must  be  one  of 
those  200  farm  families  in  Colorado  that's 
pretty  hard  up. 

My  Government  does  not  owe  me  a  living 
or  need  it  neceEsarlly  guarantee  me  a  profit. 
I  think  it  does  owe  me  an  opportunity  to  try 
and  recoup  some  of  the  catastrophic  losses 
sustained  on  this  farm  the  last  few  years  due 
to  hail,  drought,  reduced  prices.  Increased 
costs,  and  the  general  readjustment  taking 
place  In  agriculture. 

You.  I  think,  are  sponsoring  the  moat  ur- 
gently needed  legislation  to  benefit  the 
family  sized  farm  In  the  Nation  today.  I 
think  the  Oovemment  should  work  hard  at 
bringing  supply  and  demand  more  Into  bal- 
ance and  when  that  Is  done  get  out  of  the 
picture. 

If  the  Government  would  establish  ade- 
quate credit  to  the  sound,  economical  family 
farmer  for  a  period  of  5  years,  at  leaft,  and 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  he  will  be  able  to 
work  out  of  his  present  difficulties  I  am  sure. 
Stop  subsidiring  the  farmer.  Very  Uttle  of 
the  subsidy  gets  to  the  ones  who  really  need 
it  anyhow.  The  ones  that  do  need  it.  If  I 
am  any  criterion,  would  like  to  borrow  It — 
with  the  idea  and  belief  that  farming  won't 
always  be  In  its  present  plight.  Those  that 
do  not  need  it  accept  it  anyhow  en  the  theory 
"Never  look  a  gift  horse  In  the  mouth." 

We  have  shown  a  loss  on  this  farm  the  last 
4  years,  but  I  maintain  this  Is  still  an  Ideal 
family  sized  stock  farm.  This  800-acre  com- 
bination Irrigated  and  dry-land  farm  com- 
priees  the  following  acres:  400  acres  dry  crop- 
land; 2€0  acres  native  pasture;  125  acres 
irrigated  cropland;  15  acres  farmstead  and 
wa.'^teland. 

A  little  about  myself.  I  am  47  years  old.  a 
graduate  of  Colorado  A.  &  M..  and  have  en- 
gaged In  farming  and  ranching  most  of  my 
adult  life.  I  am  trying  bard  to  support  a 
wife,  three  children,  and  my  father  on  this 
stock  farm. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours. 

Then  I  should  like  Xo  read  a  letter  I 
received   this   morning   from  a   county 

agricultural  agent: 

Maech  1.  1956. 
The  Honorable  Gordon  C.  Allott, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sknator  Ailott:  A  meeting  of  our 
agricultural  planning  committee  was  held 
February  28.  Twenty  of  our  county  farm 
leaders  were  present.  Among  other  farm 
problems  discussed  was  your  proposed  bill 
regarding  the  broadening  of  loans  made  un- 
der the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.  Many  favor- 
able comments  were  given  and  urgent  re- 
quests made  to  hasten  action  thereon. 

We,  as  you  know,  have  had  several  suc- 
cessive years  of  severe  drought  conditions 
and  received  cost  of  production  or  lower 
prices  for  our  main  crop,  namely,  potatoes. 
This  has  resulted  In  placing  many  of  oiu: 
good  farmers  in  a  critical  financial  position. 
This  condition  can  be  readily  seen  from  fig- 
ures recently  obtained  from  official  records. 
At  the  present  time  otir  total  land  valuation 
amounts  to  slightly  less  than  $6  million.  In 
1952  total  real-estate  mortgages  amounted 


to  $651,000;  by  January  1,  1955,  tbey  toad 
jun^ied  to  91325,000.  January  1.  1966,  flg- 
vu'es  are  not  yet  complete,  but  the  indebted- 
ness will  increase  to  considerably  more  than 
•2  million.  This  condition  is  alarming  to 
say  the  least. 

This  group  expressed  themselves  as  being 
very  favorable  toward  your  bill's  Intention 
In  Increasing  the  limit  to  $30,000  and  extend- 
ing the  time  to  15  years.  They  criticized,  as 
well,  the  time  required  to  process  applica- 
tions, but  felt  the  proposed  bill  would,  to 
a  certain  extent  at  least,  simplify  and  Ex- 
pedite the  obstacles  existing  in  the  present 
law. 

Any  assistance  you  might  require  from  this 
end  wUl.  if  possible,  be  gladly  extended. 

To  conclude  with  respect  to  the  credit 
bill,  let  me  say  that  in  the  past  6  months 
I  have  talked  with  thousands  of  farmers 
and  have  met  with  innumerable  local 
farm  credit  agencies.  I  find  that  the 
types  of  credit  offered  through  the  Farm 
and  Home  Administration — and  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  either  the  Democratic  Party 
or  the  Republican  Party — are  often,  and 
usually,  so  complex  that  neither  the 
farmer  himself  nor  the  PHA  supervisors, 
in  many  instances,  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  limits  and  abilities  of  any 
particular  ts^pe  of  loan. 

We  have  seen  situations  in  which 
farmers  were  lined  up  for  50  yards  wait- 
ihg  for  an  opportunity  to  get  into  an 
FHA  office  in  order  to  make  a  loan  to 
finance  their  operation. 

The  matter  of  adequate  farm  financing 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  we 
must  consider.  I  request  my  very  able 
and  distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  ELLENDER],  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agrictilture  and  Forestry, 
to  schedule  the  subject  for  early  consid- 
eration by  the  committee. 

In  letters  which  I  received  from  farm- 
ers I  find  that  a  great  preponderance  of 
such  correspondence  comes  from  people 
who  do  not  want  doles  or  handouts  frcnn 
the  Government.  I  find  a  willingness 
and  a  desire  expressed  by  them,  as  shown 
by  the  letters  which  I  have  just  read, 
to  do  their  own  job  and  to  make  their 
own  way.  But  one  of  the  things  they 
must  have  is  an  opportunity  to  t>orrow 
enough  money  to  continue  until  the 
present  depression  in  prices,  smd  also 
the  present  drought  situation  in  our  part 
of  the  coimtry,  have  improved. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  again  that  these 
farmers  are  not  asking  for  a  handout. 
They  have  no  such  thing  in  mind.  They 
have  never  had  such  a  thing  in  mind. 
However,  if  they  are  to  continue,  they 
must  have  an  opp>ortunity  to  finance 
themselves.  Only  a  clearing  out  of  all 
the  rubbish  of  patchwork  laws  under  the 
FHA  and  a  substitution  therefor  of  one 
clear-cut  credit  law  would  do  the  job  and 
handle  farm  credit  diuing  the  coining 
months. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  give  as- 
surances to  my  good  friend  from  Colo- 
rado. The  bill  to  which  he  has  alluded 
has  been  referred  to  our  committee.  It 
will  be  my  purpose  to  appoint  a  special 
subcommittee  to  consider  the  bill,  as 
soon  as  the  pending  bill  is  out  of  the 
way. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  as- 
surances of  the  Senator.  I  am  sure  we 
all  understand  why  it  would  be  impos-' 
slble  at  the  present  time  for  him  to  give 
any  consideration  to  this  bill,  until  the 
pending  legislation  is  out  of  the  way. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
fully  aware  that,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  have  an  obligation  to  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  to  all  our 
people.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
as  a  representative  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  explain 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  how  the 
pro(>osed  legislation  would  affect  the 
people  of  my  State. 

It  is  my  intention.  In  the  main,  to 
support  the  pending  bill,  but  not  so  far 
as  concerns  the  high  rigid  parity  por- 
tions. I  believe  that  with  the  soil-bank 
proposal,  and  with  the  flexible  provision 
in  conjunction  with  the  soil-bank  pro- 
posal, we  can  more  quickly  bring  our 
agricultural  economy  into  balance. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  trying 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  certain 
amount  of  money  would  stimulate  the 
agricultural  economy  and  put  the  farmer 
back  on  his  feet.  If  it  were  that  simple. 
I  am  sure  we  could  all  resolve  the  ques- 
tion pretty  well.  We  have  placed  floors 
under  wages,  suid  we  have  done  many 
other  things  which,  in  effect,  operate  as 
subsidies.  It  would  be  a  simple  and  just 
thing  to  apply  the  same  principles  in 
behalf  of  our  farmers. 

But  it  is  not  so  simple  to  look  forward 
to  a  long-term  solution  of  this  problem. 


I  cannot  see  a  solution  in  a  high, 
rigid  support,  which,  at  least,  has  con- 
tributed to,  if  it  has  not  been  directly 
responsible  for.  the  situation  of  sur- 
pluses in  which  we  find  ourselves  with 
respect  to  some  of  our  basic  commodi- 
ties. I  think  we  must  not.  by  reverting 
to  a  high  rigid  support,  place  our  farmer 
in  a  position  in  which,  like  an  auger,  he 
digs  himself  farther  and  farther  into  a 
hole,  from  which  he  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult, as  time  goes  by,  to  extricate  him- 
self. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EQUALITY  IN  CAMPAIGN  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS IS  PARALLEL  WITH 
EQUALITY  IN  VOTING 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  I  Mr.  Johnson  I  and  many 
other  Senators.  S.  3308.  to  modernize  the 
Federal  election  and  corrupt  practices 
laws,  includes  several  forward-looking 
provisions.  Among  them  is  a  proposal 
which  has  recently  gained  rather  wide 
attention  and  favor — a  proposal  to  per- 
mit political  contributions  up  to  the 
amount  of  $100  to  be  taken  as  income 
tax  deductions  in  any  one  tax  year.  In 
other  words.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  propasal 
is  that  each  individual  taxpayer  who 
contributes  toward  the  election  cam- 
paign of  a  candidate  for  a  Federal  elec- 
tive oflRce  may  deduct  the  amount  of  his 
contribution  from  his  income  in  com- 
puting his  Federal  income  tax  up  to  SlOO 
in  any  one  year. 


The  objective  of  this  provision  is  to 
offer  encouragement  to  more  people  to 
make  political  contributions,  on  a  mod- 
est scale,  to  the  election  campaigns  of 
the  candidates  of  their  choice.  The 
sponsors  of  8.  3308  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  recognition  which  their  bill  gives 
to  that  objective.  However.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  support  the  method  pro- 
posed in  that  bill  for  providmg  a  tax 
incentive  for  campaign  contributions. 
Analysis  of  the  proposal  shows  that  its 
actual  application  would  be  unfair  and 
discriminatory,  and  that  it  would.  In  ef- 
fect, introduce  class  legislation  into  the 
laws  governing  our  p>olitical   processes. 

This  result,  Mr.  President,  follows 
very  simply  from  the  fact  that  the 
higher  a  taxpayer's  income  is.  the  more 
a  deduction  of  $100  saves  him  in  taxes. 
As  the  scale  of  annual  income  rises,  less 
and  less  of  the  deductible  $100  contribu- 
tion would  be  made  by  the  taxpayer,  and 
more  and  more  of  it  would,  in  effect,  be 
borne  by  the  Government — that  is  to 
say.  by  other  taxpayers. 

I  have  prepared  a  chart,  from  United 
States  Treasury  .sources,  which  illus- 
trates this  effect  of  our  progressive  in- 
come tax  rates,  if  the  proposed  $100 
deduction  for  campaign  contributions 
had  been  the  law  prior  to  the  1952  presi- 
dential election  campaign,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RrroRO,  so  that  I  may 
refer  to  it  in  my  further  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  chart 
shows  the  inequities  which  would  have 
resulted  if.  for  the  1952  elections,  the 
$100  deduction  now  proposed  had  been 
applied  under  the  1951  tax  code.  In  that 
year,  the  lowest  tax  bracket — for  those 
who  had  any  net  taxable  income  at  all — 
was  20.4  percent.  If  a  man's  net  taxable 
income  were  in  that  bracket — less  than 


$2.000 — a  $100  tax  deductible  campaign 
contribution  would  save  him  $20  40  in 
taxes.  It  would  therefore  cost  him 
$79.60  to  contribute  $100  to  the  candi- 
date of  his  choice. 

But  his  neighbor  with  a  net  income  of 
$6,000  to  $8,000  would  save  $30 ;  for  if  he 
reported  the  $100  as  income  instead  of 
contributing  it  to  a  political  campaign,  it 
would  increase  his  taxes  by  $30.    And  if 


the  president  of  his  firm  has  a  net  tax- 
able income  of  $50,000  to  $60,000,  he 
actually  would  pay  only  $25  of  his  own 
$100  contribution,  while  the  Government 
would  be  contributing  $75  to  the  cam- 
paign of  the  candidate  he  favors. 

Does  that  look  like  a  fair  program  of 
encouraging  individual  contributions. 
Mr.  Presidenf  Is  it  consistent  with  our* 
fundamental  principle  of  political  equal- 
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Ity — of  one  man.  one  vote — for  the 
United  States  Government  to  offer  to  pay 
three-fourths  or  more  of  a  $100  cam- 
paign contribution  made  by  a  wealthy  in- 
dividual, and  20  percent  of  the  same  con- 
tribution made  by  a  person  of  modest 
income — or  zero  percent,  if  the  individ- 
ual has  no  net  taxable  income? 

8TBANCK  WAT  TO  ClfCOUKAOB  SMALL  XlfDIVIDUAL 
CONTIlIEiniONS 

If  this  plan  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  making  of  large  masses  of  small,  in- 
dividual contributions  to  election  cam- 
paigns, it  is  a  curious  way  to  go  about  it. 
Mr.  President.  For  let  us  look  at  the 
chart  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  tax- 
payers involved. 

Over  17 'i  million  people — 21  F>ercent — 
who  filed  returns  in  1051  owed  no  taxes 
whatever:  their  deductions  were  already 
more  than  their  taxable  income.  The 
proposed  $100  deduction,  if  they  could 
make  a  campaign  contribution  of  that 
size,  would  save  them  not  one  nickel. 
Fifty-seven  million  taxpayers — 67  per- 
cent— were  in  the  20.4  percent  bracket. 
Adding  the  next  two  brackets,  we  And 
that  more  than  98  percent  of  all  taxpay- 
ers filing  returns  would  save  $27  or  less 
if  they  could  deduct  a  $100  campaign 
contribution  from  the.r  taxable  income. 
As  a  practical  matter,  few  of  them  would 
save  that  much — first,  because  the  great 
majority  of  our  men  and  women  cannot 
afTord  a  $100  political  contribution  from 
their  family  budgets,  even  if  it  costs  them 
"only"  $80:  and  second,  because  they 
would  not  t>e  permitted  to  take  the  pro- 
posed deduction  in  addition  to  the  stand- 
ard deduction  on  our  income  tax  forms. 
In  1951,  about  78  percent  of  all  tax  re- 
turns— almost  all  in  tlie  lowest  brack- 
ets— took  this  standard  deduction.  Only 
the  minority  in  the  hiuh^'r  brackets,  who 
itemize  their  deductions,  would  thus  ben- 
efit at  all  from  the  proposed  deduction 
for  campaign  gifts. 

But  the  wealthiest  2  percent  of  our 
population.  Mr.  President — and  I  might 
add.  the  2  percent  most  able  today  to 
make  substantial  campaign  contribu- 
tions— would  have  the  first  $100  of  their 
political  donations  subsidired  by  the 
Government  to  the  tune  of  $40  or  $60 
or  $80.  as  shown  in  columns  3  and  4  of 
the  chart. 

POLrriCAL   ABSCROITT   IN   "ALWAT8-ALWATS" 
LAND 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
upon  study  and  refli;ction.  the  propo- 
nents of  the  $100  deduction  fox  political 
campaign  gifts  will  themselves  see  the 
inequity  of  this  preposition.  But  the 
plan  is  not  only  unjust  and  undemo- 
cratic— it  is  also  a  political  absurdity. 

A  brief,  wholly  hypothetical  illustra- 
tion will  demonstrate  my  point. 

J.  M.  Barrie  wrote  of  Never-Never 
Land.  This  was  in  his  Peter  Pan  tales. 
Let  us  suppose.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  there 
is  an  "always-always  land."  in  which 
elections  of  the  Government  are  contest- 
ed by  two  political  pai  ties.  Suppose  that 
one  party  espouses  conservative  eco- 
nomic, fiscal,  and  social  policies  desired 
by  tlie  owners  of  business  enterprise,  and 
opposes  Government  spending  for  social 
programs  and  public  works.  Suppose 
that  this  political  party  always  has  the 
support  of  individuals  of  great  wealth. 


of  the  owners  and  managers  of  banks 
and  businesses  and  indiistrial  corpora- 
tions. Suppose  that  the  other  political 
party — which  espouses  liberal  and  hu- 
manitarian social  legislation,  and  Gov- 
ernment investment  in  the  continued 
growth  of  the  national  economy — gen- 
erally has  the  support  of  the  average, 
working  men  and  women  of  "always- 
alwasrs  land." 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  hypothetical  country — 
which  has  income-tax  rates  such  as 
those  of  the  United  States — were  to  give 
each  of  its  citizens  the  privilege  to  de- 
duct $100  gifts  to  political  candidates 
from  his  income  for  tax  purposes — $200 
for  a  husband  and  wife. 

What  would  be  the  effect?  Which  po- 
litical party  would  benefit? 

WHICH    PAXTT    GETS    THC    $100    CONTEIBtmONST 

We  have  seen  that  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women,  with  the  kind 
of  income  earned  from  working  in  shops 
and  factories  or  teaching  or  operating 
a  small  family  farm,  would  net  be  helped 
one  bit  in  supporting  the  political  party 
of  their  choice.  Many  of  them  have  no 
net  income,  after  their  other  deductions, 
on  which  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  majority 
of  the  others  use  the  standard  tax  de- 
duction and  would  therefore  not  qualify 
for  the  special  deduction  for  campaign 
contributions.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, men  and  women  who  work  from 
1  to  2  weeks  to  earn  $100  are  not  likely 
to  dcnate  that  amount  to  a  political  cam- 
paign. 

The  few  remaining  individuals  of 
moderate  income  who  could  give  $100, 
and  who  would  come  within  the  condi- 
tions of  the  special  deduction  for  cam- 
paign gifts,  would  save  about  $20  from 
the  special  deduction. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  how  much  in 
campaign  fimds  will  the  party  of  the 
common  people  in  "always-always  land" 
receive  by  viilue  of  the  special  $100  de- 
duction? 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the 
political  party  which  already  always  re- 
ceives, from  those  wealthier  groups 
whose  policies  it  espouses,  2  and  3  and 
4  times  the  contributions  of  its  competi- 
tor, in  support  of  the  election  campaigns 
of  its  candidates  for  the  government  of 
"always-always  land." 

The  $100  tax  deduction  device  offers 
meaningful  tax  assistance  to  the  cam- 
paign contributions  of  alx>ut  2  percent 
of  the  citizens — the  top  2  percent  whose 
annual  net  taxable  income  exceeds 
$6,000.  If  the.se  citizens — who  can  afford 
it— give  $100  to  a  political  candidate,  the 
Government  offers  to  forgive  their  taxes 
in  amounts  ranging  from  $30  to  $80  or 
more.  Which  of  the  parties  in  the  myth- 
ical "always-always  land"  would  get  most 
of  these  contributions? 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  under 
the  $100  deduction  plan,  the  Government 
offers  to  the  political  candidates  of  the 
wealthiest  2  percent  of  the  Nation,  sums 
ranging  from  $30  on  up  in  Government 
tax  funds.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  tax 
which  is  forgiven,  and  not  collected  from 
the  $100  contributors,  will  have  to  be 
made  up  from  somewhere  else.  I  do  not 
know.  Mr.  President,  whether  the  total 
sum  of  campaign  deductions,   and  of 


the  resulting  lost  revenue,  win  be  small 
or  large.  But  whatever  it  is,  this  lost 
revenue  will  come  from  the  remaining 
sources,  and  what  are  they?  Why.  they 
are  largely  the  income  taxes  of  the  less 
wealthy  98  percent  of  the  citizens — the 
citizens  who,  as  the  chart  shows,  pay  be- 
tween them  63  percent  of  all  the  income 
taxes  collected. 

CXEAT    MAJOKITT    WOTTLD    HELP    PAT    CAMPAnSH 
CirrS   OF   WEALTHT    MHVORITT 

There  we  see  the  ultimate  inequity  of 
the  $100  deduction  plan,  Mr.  President. 
The  Government  helps  pay  campaign 
contributions  to  the  candidates  of  the 
wealthier  party — which  does  not  need 
the  help-^and  gets  most  of  the  revenue 
back  from  the  less  wealthy  supporters 
of  the  other  party,  whose  candidates  for 
office  are  already  heavily  outfmanced 
in  every  campaign.  If  there  ever  has 
been  a  better  device  than  this  proposed 
tax  deduction  for  making  the  supporters 
of  the  poorer  party  finance  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  richer,  I  should  like  to 
hear  about  it. 

Let  us  return,  Mr.  President,  from  our 
trip  to  "always-always  land"  and  sum- 
marize the  argimients  I  have  presented 
against  the  proposed  $100  tax  deduction 
for  campaign  contributions.  They  are 
the  following: 

First.  It  is  unjust  and  undemocratic; 
for  the  greater  a  taxpayer's  income  is.  the 
greater  would  be  the  Government's  share 
of  a  deductible  $100  political  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  taxpayer. 

Second.  It  is  unrealistic,  for  the  great 
majority  of  American  citizens  could  not 
benefit  from  it.  either  l>ecause  they  elect 
the  standard  deduction,  or  because  they 
have  no  net  taxable  income  after  deduc- 
tions. 

Third.  It  Is  further  unrealistic  and 
undemocratic,  because  only  a  small 
minority  of  taxpayers  of  moderate  In- 
come can  make  a  $100  campaign  con- 
tribution in  any  case,  even  if  they  can 
save  $20  in  taxes  by  itemizing  the  cam- 
paign gift  as  a  deduction,  so  that  it  only 
costs  them  $80 — while  th»-wealthier  tax- 
payers who  already  now  contribute  $100 
or  more  would  have  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  their  $100  political  gift — and  that 
of  their  wives — paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Fourth.  Finally,  it  Is  doubly  inequita- 
ble, because  the  revenue  loss  due  to  the 
deductions  of  these  wealthier  contribu- 
tors would,  to  the  extent  of  63  percent, 
be  borne  by  the  98  percent  of  the  people 
whose  modest  incomes  place  them  in  a 
top  tax  bracket  of  27  percent  or  less. 

WHOLE   NATION    SHOULD    UNDEKWXITE    HEAVIEST 
ELECTION    COSTS 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  the  whole  Nation  share 
in  carrying  some  of  the  terribly  heavy 
costs  of  modem  election  campaigns.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  that  end,  S. 
3242,  which  is  cosponsored  by  half  a 
dozen  other  Senators.  I  hope  it  will  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  elections  sub- 
committee, along  with  S.  3308.  But  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  this  indirectly  by 
tax  devices,  rather  than  directly,  at  least 
the  tax  device  ought  to  be  fair  and  demo- 
cratic and  equitable  for  all  taxpayers, 
without  respect  to  their  income  bracket. 
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One  nich  tax  device.  Mr.  President, 
would  be  to  give  every  individual  a  tax 
credit  for  the  full  amount  of  a  contri- 
bution to  the  campaign  of  a  candidate 
for  Federal  elective  oflBce,  up  to  $10  per 
taxpayer  in  one  taxable  year.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  granting  taxpayers  a 
deduction  for  a  large  contribution  of 
$100 — a  deduction  which  may  be  worth 
$80  to  some  taxpayers.  $20  to  many  more, 
and  nothing  at  all  to  most — let  us  grant 
every  taxpayer  a  credit  against  his  taxes 
for  truly  small  contributions  of  $10  each. 
a  credit  which  will  be  worth  the  same 
to  every  small  campaign  contributor,  no 
matter  what  his  income  bracket. 

I  have  had  an  amendment  drafted  to 
subetitute  this  device  for  the  $100  deduc- 
tion provided  in  title  II  of  the  present 
bill,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  I  am  offering  the 
amendment  for  myself  and  for  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  HuBtPHRryl. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,     and     printed     in     the 

RCCORD. 

The  amendment  submitted  bv  Mr  Nrn- 
BERCER  tfor  himself  and  Mr.  Humphrey  > 
Is  as  follows: 

strike  out  title  11  of  the  bill,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  insert  the  following: 

"title    II.    INCOME   TAX   rHEDTT   rOR    POLITICAL 

CO  NTmiBxmo  n  s 
"Sec  201.  (a)  Pnrt  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chanter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  credits  atralnst  tax)  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  38  as  39, 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  37  the  follow- 
ing new  section. 

•"Sjc.  38.  Contributions    to    candidates    for 
elective  Federal  office 
•"(a)     General    rule:    In    the    case    of    an 
Individual  over  18  years  of  age,  there  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  agnlnat  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  political  contributions 
made  by  such  Individual  during  the  taxable 
year  to  the  extent  that  such  political  con- 
tributions do  not  exceed  $10. 
"(b)  Umltatlons: 

"  '(1)  Application  with  other  credits. — The 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under 
section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit  i , 
section  34  (relating  to  credit  for  dividends 
received  by  individuals),  section  35  (relat- 
ing to  partially  tax  exempt  Interest ) .  and 
section  37  (relating  to  retirement  Income). 
•••(3)  Verification.— The  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  only 
if  the  political  contribution  or  contributions 
with  respect  to  which  such  credit  Is  al- 
lowable are  verified  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"'(c)  Definition  of  political  contribu- 
tion.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"political  contribution"  means  a  contribu- 
tion or  gift  to — 

•••(1)  an  Individual  whose  name  Is  pre- 
sented for  election  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
an  elector  for  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Including  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives) In  a  general  or  special  election. 
In  a  primary  election,  or  in  a  convention  of 
a  political  party,  for  use  by  such  Individual 
to  iurtber  bis  candidacy  for  any  such  office; 
or 


"'(2)  a  committee  acting  In  behalf  of  an 
Individual  described  In  paragraph  (i),  for 
use  by  such  committee  to  further  the  candi- 
dacy of  such  Individual.' 

•■(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  to  part  TV  of 
8utx:hapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
out: 

"  "Sec.  38.  Overpayments  of  tax.' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

•■  'Sec.  38.  Contributions  to  candidates  for 
elective  Federal  office. 

••  'Sec.  39.  Overpayments  of  tax.' 

"(c)  Section  842  (a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  at;ainst 
tax  for  estates  and  trusts)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Political  contributions.— An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit 
against  tax  for  political  contributions  to 
candidates  for  elective  Federal  office  pro- 
vided by  section  38.' 

"(d)  Section  6D14  (a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Income  tax 
return  where  tax  is  not  computed  by  the 
taxpayer)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'sec- 
tion 34  or  37'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'section  34.  37.  or  38  ' 

"Sec.  202.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
tlUe  shall  apply  only  to  taxable  years  end<ug 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  but  only  with  resf>ect  to  contributions  or 
gifts  made  on  or  after  such  date  " 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  are  to  use  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
small,  individual  campaign  contributions 
from  the  largest  possible  number  of  men 
and  women,  my  amendment  will  really 
permit  that  to  be  done,  without  discrimi- 
nation amon?  individuals  of  different  in- 
come brackets.  Note  also.  Mr.  President, 
that  my  amendment  would  expressly 
exclude  trusts,  estates,  and  such  fidu- 
ciaries, and  minors  under  the  ape  of  18 
years  from  taking  advantage  of  this  tax 
credit. 

The  substitution  of  this  amendment 
for  the  unfair  and  undemocratic  $100 
deduction  in  the  present  8.  3308  is  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  I  shall  be 
able  to  support  enactment  of  that  bill. 
There  is  another  condition.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, concerning  which  I  hcpe  to  address 
the  Senate  in  the  early  future. 


ORDEn  FOR  RECESS 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  its  work  today  the  Senate  today 
stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  at  12 
o'clock  aoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  8.  1956,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2884*  to 
amend  the  wheat  marketin;?  quota  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended. 


TAX  WRITEOFFS  FOR  IDAHO  POWER 
CO.  DAMS  IN  HELLS  CANYON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rzcoro  certain  letters  to 
the  OflBce  of  Defense  Mobilization,  in  re- 
gard to  quick  tax  writeoffs  in  the  case  of 


two  Idaho  Ppwer  Co.  dams  In  the  Hells 
Canyon  part  of  the  Snake  River: 

Letters  to  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation re  quick  tax  writeoff  of  two  Idaho 
Power  Co.  dams  in  Hells  Canyon  stretch. 

First.  Letter  of  February  6.  1956,  from 
Senators  Morsk;  M.^cNusoN.  Jackson. 
NctTBCRccR,  Murray,  MAtisntLD.  and  Rep- 
resentatives Pfost.  Mxtcai^,  Macnttson. 
and  Green: 

Second.  Individual  letters  of  protest 
from  Senators  Anderson.  Douglas,  Ful- 
BRicHT.  OoRi.  Green.  Humphrey.  Kefau- 
viR.  Kerr.  Lancer.  McNamara,  and  Neely  : 

Third.  Letter  of  protest  from  Clyde 
T.  Ellis,  general  manager.  National  Ru- 
ral Electric  Cooperative  Association,  to 
the  OflBce  of  Defeme  Mobilization;  and 

Fourth.  Letter  of  protest  from  Alex 
Radin.  general  manager,  American  Pub- 
lic Power  Association,  to  the  OflQce  of 
Defcn.se  Mobilization. 

There  bein-^  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Februakt  0,  1956. 
Re  TA-26407.  TA  26500. 
Mr.  Arrntni  S.  Fiemminc. 

Director,    omce   of    Drfenae    MobUii-a- 
tion.  Wa^htngton.  D.  C. 

Dtas  Mr  Flemminc:  In  Augtut  1955  Sen- 
ator MoasE  wrote  to  you  urging  denial  of  the 
abuve-deslgnated  applications  for  quick  tux 
writeoff  certificates  by  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
Tlie  National  He;is  Canyon  Association  also 
submitted  a  letter  In  opposition.  On  Janu- 
ary 18  you  wrote  U)  Senators  Mosse  and  Mac- 
N-uaoN  pnd  the  asForiatlon  submitting  an 
ODM  sta.T  memorandum  for  comment. 

ThU  letter  and  the  attached  detailed  com- 
ments constiti-.te  a  Joint  statement  to  regis- 
ter with  your  office  the  most  forcible  oppo- 
sition to  the  Issuance  of  the  two  Idhoo  Power 
Co.  applications. 

In  outline,  our  reasons  In  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  these  applications  are: 

1.  Contrary  to  the  staff  paper.  Brownlee 
and  Oxbow  power  will  not  contribute  to 
present  or  attract  future  defense  loHds  in  lt« 
own  service  area  i>ecau8e  of  lu  high  coat,  and 
unfavorable  competitive  position  agalnct 
Bonneville  power  on  the  Columbia  at  one- 
third  the  Idaho  Power  wholesale  rate.  No 
showing  has  ^pen  m.-ide  to  document  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  company  plan  con- 
tribution to  national  defense  of  the  two 
projects.  We  ask  your  office  to  determine 
and  furnish  Ub  with  a  detailed  breakdown  of 
each  defense  load,  if  any.  claimed  to  be 
served  by  Brownlee  and  Oxb<jw  power  and 
how  mjiny  kilowatts  of  power  will  be  re- 
quired  by  each   load. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  staff  paper,  surplus 
power  at  three  times  the  Bonneville  rate  will 
not  be  marketable  in  the  area  of  the  West 
group  utilities  of  the  N  )rthwe8t  Power  Pool. 
The  transmission  Interconnection  between 
Idaho  Pijwer  and  the  Federal  Power  system 
Is  an  arraneement  to  Import  power  Into 
southern  Idaho,  not  export  It  downstream. 
Therefore,  no  substantial  contribution  from 
Brownlee  and  Oxbow  at-slte  generation  can 
l>e  expected  to  aid  In  allevUtlng  tne  lower 
Columbia  power  shortage 

3.  Contrary  to  the  staff  paper,  no  finding 
was  made,  either  by  the  PPC  examiner  or 
the  Commission,  that  storage  release  from 
Brownlee  Reservoir  will  add  to  downstream 
generation  at  Federal  dams  In  operation  and 
under  construction. 

4.  Contrary  to  the  staff  paper,  there  has 
been  no  showing  that  either  Oxbow  or  Brown- 
lee Dams  can  or  will  be  In  operation  by  the 
ODM  deadline  for  the  program  of  December 
31.  1958  In  fact,  there  Is  serious  doubt  on 
this  matter. 

6.  Contrary  to  the  staff  paper,  no  rapid 
amortization  Incentive  U  required  by  Idaho 
Power  Co.  to  construct  Its  two  projecu.    The 
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company  has  asserted  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  record  that  It  is  fully  capable 
of  carrying  out  Its  own  financial  arrange- 
ments at  no  cost  to  taxpayers,  and  has  pub- 
licly boasted  that  It  Is  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  build  Its  projects  without  any  cost 
to  taxpayers. 

6.  Comprising  potential  additions  by 
Brownlee  and  Oxbow  to  the  backlog  of  poten- 
tial capacity  In  the  reserve  goal  for  1958  Is 
Illusory,  and  will  Inhibit  ODM  from  process- 
ing applications  for  other  projects  which  can 
demonstrate  assurance  of  l)elng  In  opera- 
tion by  the  time  of  the  ODM  deadline. 

7.  The  question  of  necessity  of  continuing 
the  quick  writeoff  program  to  private  power 
companies  Is  raised.  TT.elr  financial  sound- 
ness, the  continuous  Increase  In  demand  for 
electric  energy  for  normal  peacetime  pur- 
poses, their  utility  responsibility  to  meet  de- 
mand, all  reduce  the  financial  risk  of  Invest- 
ment In  new  generation  to  a  minimum. 

8.  The  quick  writeoff  certificate.  In  our 
opinion  Is  a  subsidy  provided  by  the  Ameri- 
can people — one  that  has  reached  monu- 
mental proportloiis  involving  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  the  few  years  of  its  history. 

9.  Reliance  on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior as  an  unbiased  recommending  agency 
In  the  processing  of  necessity  certificate 
applications  Ls  open  to  serious  doubt.  Its 
allegations  of  fact  In  this  proceeding,  are 
misleading  and  Irreconcilable  with  the  FPC 
record,  the  FPC  examiner's  findings  and 
the  FPC  decision.  It  presents  assumptions 
that  are  unfounded  and  are.  on  their  face, 
out  of  date.  The  Interior  report  demon- 
strates bias  and  special  pleading  on  behalf 
of  tlie  Idaho  Power  Co. 

We  also  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
known  our  opinion  that  the  manner  by 
which  you  have  apparently  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion concerning  the  certlfiablllty  of  the 
Brownlee  and  Oxbow  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion applications  raUes  serious  question 
whether  the  disposition  of  vast  sums  of  Fed- 
eral funds  Is  subject  to  meaningful  and 
carefully  scruitinlzed  criteria. 

The  Instant  applications  constitute  an- 
other example  of  the  bias  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  toward  the  Idaho  Power  Co.. 
In  spite  of  Its  many  times  expressed  policy 
of  impartiality  on  the  Issue  of  proper  devel- 
opment in  the  public  Interest  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  reach  of  Snake  River. 

The  recommendations  of  Interior  that  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  applications  for  rapid 
amortization  certificates,  in  our  Judgment 
are  basically  in  defiance  of  fact  and.  In  addi- 
tion, present  assumptions  concerning  the 
use  of  Brownlee  and  Oxbow  power  produc- 
tion for  both  defense  and  nondefense  needs 
which   are  completely   unsubstantiated. 

We  have  seen  no  data  brought  forward  by 
applicant  which  would  sustain  the  burden  of 
proof  It  must  assume  to  become  eligible  for 
necessity  certificates  under  Defense  Goal 
65 — Electric  Power.  The  record  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  proceedings,  and  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  l>oth  the  presid- 
ing examiner  and  the  full  Commission,  It- 
self, do  not  In  any  fashion  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  Interior's  assertion  that  the  ap- 
plicant's two  projects  would  In  any  substan- 
tial way  contribute  to  national  defense. 

The  serious  power  stringency  Into  which 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  now  passing  will  not 
be  adequately  met.  either  short  or  long  range, 
by  projects  which  would  deprive  this  region 
of  the  full  use  of  hydroelectric  power  at  low 
cost.  ODM  generating  goals  will  not  be 
served  adequately  by  the  sacrifice  of  some 
600.000  prime  kllowatte  of  power  from  the 
Intermediate  system  envisaged  in  the  Main 
Control  Plan  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  probably  more  than  800.000  kilo- 
watts in  the  Corps'  ultimate  system  of  dams 
downstream  from  Hells  Canyon.  If  the  pri- 
vate scheme  is  substituted  for  the  Federal 
Hells  Canyon  project. 

Your  office  should,  therefore,  disengage 
Itself  from  a  narrow  concept  of  what  con- 


stitutes the  necessity  for  the  national  de- 
fense to  provide  more  generating  capacity, 
and  view  this  goal  very  carefully  with  respect 
to  which  of  contending  mutually  exclusive 
projects  will  do  the  most  toward  carrying  out 
the  policy.  A  solution  of  expediency  Is  no 
solution  at  all.  The  energy  loss  Implicit  in 
the  private  proposal  for  Middle  Snake  River 
development  will  not  only  curtail  optimiun 
energy  output  In  the  Columbia  region,  but 
seriously  affect  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
of  this  great  region  which  depends  upon  Its 
economic-hydro  potential  as  Its  primary 
energy  base,  for  farms,  domestic,  regular 
Industry  and  defense  purposes. 

As  the  more  detailed  attached  memoran- 
dum shows,  there  are  serious  questions  of 
fact  and  policy  Involved  In  these  applica- 
tions. Under  our  system  of  government 
such  questions  are  resolved  best  when  there 
is  full  notice  and  hearings  In  which  all 
Interested  parties  may  participate  and  make 
a  public  record.  We.  therefore,  request  that 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  hold  full 
public  hearings  on  applications  TA-26407 
and  TA-26500. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Interior 
should  adduce  proper  showing,  other  than 
the  sketchy  data  which  it  submitted  to  your 
office,  as  to  why  these  two  applications 
should  be  approved,  and  Its  witness  or  wit- 
nesses should  be  subject  to  cross-examina- 
tion. It  seems  clear  that  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  has  not  sustained  the  burden  of  proof 
which  in  all  justice  It  should  be  required  to 
do,  and  therefore,  adequate  substantiating 
material  and  exhibits  from  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  through  appropriate  witnesses,  also  sub- 
ject to  cross-examination,  should  be  required 
for  these  proceedings  by  yotir  office. 

We  shall  appreciate  Iselng  advised  by  you 
regarding  public  hearings  on  the  applica- 
tions, and  we  assume  that  adequate  notice 
win  be  sent  to  all  Interested  groups,  as  well 
as  to  applicant  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sincerely, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Senator  Warken 
G.  Macnuson,  Senator  Henrt  M. 
Jackson.  Senator  Richard  L.  Net7- 
besger.  Senator  James  E.  MintaAT.  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield,  Representative 
Gracie  ProsT.  Representative  Lee  Met- 
CALE,  Representative  Edfth  Green, 
Representative   Don    Macnuson. 

Congress  of  th*  UNnxD  States. 
Joint  CoiiMrrrEE  on  Atomic  Enerct, 

February  16.  1956. 
Mr.  Arthitr  S.  Flemminc. 

Director.  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Flemming:  This  is  to  advise  you 
that  I  have  reviewed  several  of  the  aspects 
Involved  in  the  application  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Company  for  quick  tax  write-off  cer- 
tificates for  the  proposed  Oxbow  and 
Brownlee  projects  and  that  I  have  concluded 
that  the  granting  of  such  certificates  by 
your  office  will  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 
I  find  that.  In  general.  I  concur  in  the 
stand  previously  expressed  to  you  by  Sen- 
ators Morse,  Macnuson,  Jackson,  Neuberger, 
Murray,  Mansfield,  Douglas,  and  Green; 
and  by  Representatives  Pfost.  Metcalf, 
Green,  and  Macnuson. 

I  respectfully  request  that  my  opposition 
to  the  granting  of  these  certificates  to  the 
Idaho  Power  Compmny  be  noted  and  that  I 
be  notified  of  your  decisions  in  this  matter, 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor. 
.  Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

February  14.  1956. 
Hon.  ARTHxrm  S.  Plkmming. 

Director,  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear      Mr.      Flemming:  Senator      Watnb 
Morse  and  the  other  Senators  and  Congress- 
men  from   Oregon,    Washington,    Montana, 
and  Idaho  who  have  Joined  in  formal  ob- 


jections to  the  granting  of  quick  tax  write- 
off certificates  to  the  Idaho  Power  Company 
(TA-26407  and  TA-26500) .  have  kindly  made 
a  copy  of  their  protest  dated  February  3, 
1956  available  to  me. 

After  reviewing  the  grounds  for  their  ob- 
jections, I  want  you  to  know  that  I  asso- 
ciate myself  fully  with  their  position  and 
endorse  their  requests  to  you  to  dery  the 
applications  In  question. 

The  faulty  Justifications  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  should  be  scrutinized  by 
you  with  great  care  and  compared  with  the 
more  authoritative  findings  of  the  FPC  Ex- 
aminer. The  extravagantly  high  cost  of  the 
proposed  power,  the  failure  to  make  maxi- 
mum development  of  the  Snake  River's 
power  potential  under  the  proposed  plan,  the 
Improbability  that  this  new  Idaho  Power 
Company  power  will  substantially  serve 
downstream  utilities  and  defense  Industries, 
the  lack  of  Integration  with  other  down- 
stream power  operations,  the  absence  of 
assurance  that  construction  can  lie  com- 
pleted by  the  December  31,  1958  deadline, 
these  and  other  basic  deficiencies  should 
not  now  be  glossed  over  by  the  granting  of 
a  necessity  certificate  by  ODM. 

If  maximum  development  of  power  re- 
sources is  necessary  for  national  defense. 
ODM  should  not  allow  its  discretion  and 
authority  to  be  utilized  to  give  a  blessing  In 
the  nature  of  special  tax  advantages — in 
the  name  of  defense —  to  a  minimum  power 
development.  Whatever  mistakes  other 
agencies  or  departments  may  have  made  In 
this  matter,  these  are  no  reason  for  ODM  to 
abdicate  the  separate  discretion  and  respon- 
sibility entnisted  to  it  by  law. 

At  the  very  least,  a  public  hearing  should 
be  granted  as  requested  by  these  Memt>ers 
of  Congress,  and  the  various  matters  in 
doubt  and  in  conflict  should  be  cleared  up 
before  your  final  action  Is  taken. 

I  therefore  Join  In  urging  you  to  grant  the 
fullest  consideration  and  appropriate  public 
hearings  to  these  objections. 
Faithfully   yours, 

Paitl  H.  Douglas. 

February  16,  1956. 
Hon.  Arthur  S.  Flemming. 

Director,  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Flemming:  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  applications  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  (TA-26407;  TA-26500)  for  accel- 
erated tax  amortization  privileges  under  sec- 
tion 168  of  the  1954  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(former  sec.  124A),  in  connection  with 
the  dams  which  that  company  proposes  to 
build  at  Brownlee  and  Oxbow  in  the  Hells 
Canyon  reach  of  the  Snake  River. 

In  your  most  recent  annual  report  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production,  you 
discussed  this  tax  program  as  one  of  the 
financial  Incentives  available  to  you  to  ex- 
pand the  Nation's  production  capacity  and 
supply  to  meet  defense  requirements.  While 
you  took  the  position  that  the  extent  of 
the  financial  Incentive  was  not  entirely 
clear,  at  least  it  clearly  Included  the  inter- 
est on  the  funds  the  Government  would 
have  to  borrow  to  replace  the  Income  taxes 
deferred  by  reason  of  the  accelerated  amor- 
tization. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
In  this  connection  the  merits  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  controversy.  But  I  think  these 
applications  for  financial  incentive  must  be 
considered  in  the  context  of  this  background. 
As  you  know,  many  Members  of  Congress 
thought  that  the  Hells  Canyon  potential 
capacity  should  be  developed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  with  a  high  dam  having  an 
at-slte  output  of  over  600.000  kilowatts  an^ 
contributing  substantially  to  dowiistream 
generating  capability.  Instead,  the  admin- 
istration Is  supporting  the  construction  of 
the  two  privately  owned  dams  covered  by 
these  applications,  at  a  loss  of  300,000  kilo- 
watts to  the  existing  system  of  Federal  dams. 
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and  >  loM  of  880.000  kllowatU  from  the  ultl< 
mate  Federal  system  of  dama.  The  decision 
to  permit  these  dams  to  go  ahead.  Instead 
of  the  Federal  development,  was,  as  I  un« 
derstand  It.  based  principally.  If  not  entirely, 
on  the  argiiment  that  they  did  not  Involve 
Federal  financing. 

In  fact.  I  understand  that  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  took  the  position  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  when  \tM  application  was 
pending  there,  that  It  was  fully  capable  of 
carrying  out  its  own  financial  arrangements 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  find  It  Impossible  to  imagine  your  ap- 
proving the  company's  request  for  a  finan- 
cial Incentive,  and  financial  assistance,  to 
build  these  dams  under  such  clrcunutances. 

Accepting  your  position  that  an  Increase 
In  electric-power  capacity  Is  needed  for  the 
national  defense  and  security,  I  should  have 
expected  ODM  would  have  supported  the 
high  dam  on  the  ground  that  the  greater 
Increase  In  capacity  would  have  provided 
greater  assurance  to  the  national  security. 
Certainly.  It  is  entirely  Inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  section  168.  to  provide  a 
financial  incentive  to  reduce  the  potential 
capacity. 

I  also  find  It  dlfflcult  to  understand  the 
position  of  the  applicant.  As  I  iinderstand 
it.  Idaho  Power  went  before  one  Federal 
agency,  and  argued,  successfully,  that  it 
should  carry  out  its  project.  Instead  of  the 
high  dam.  on  the  ground  that  this  will  cost 
the  taxpayer  nothing.  Now  it  is  arguing 
that  it  needs  a  financial  incentive,  financial 
assistance,  from  the  Government,  in  order  to 
Induce  it  to  undertake  the  Job. 

These  factors  appear  to  me  to  be  so  con- 
clusive  as   to   compel   a   flat   denial    of    the 
applications,  without  further  consideration 
of  the  details  of  the  proposals. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Ftn,B»IGHT. 

Chairman. 

Unttbd  States  Sewati. 
CoMMrrriK  on  Public  Wobks. 

February  22, 1956. 
Re  TA-26407.  TA-26500. 
Mr.  Abthxtb  S.  Flemminc. 

Director.  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Mk.  Plemming:  Reference  is  made  to 
the  letter,  together  with  its  enclosiores.  signed 
by  Senator  Watice  Morse  and  other  Members 
of  Congress,  under  date  of  February  3.  1956. 
^rgl^g  denial  of  the  above-designated  appli- 
cations for  taz-amortlzatlon  certificates  as 
filed  by  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  and  its  enclosures  have  been  forwarded 
to  me. 

I  concur  In  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
signers  of  the  letter  referred  to,  that  the 
applicant  has  failed  to  establish  its  case 
■ufflciently  to  warrant  issuance  of  such  cer- 
tificates In  the  light  of  criteria  established  by 
the  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  law 
pertinent  to  such  cases.  Accordingly.  I  urge 
that  your  ofBce  deny  such  applications,  un- 
less and  until  adequate  Justification  therefor 
•hall  have  been  presented. 
•Very  sincerely  yours, 

Albebt  Oose. 

PEBBtTABT  14,  1956. 

Mr.  ARTHtrx  S.  FLEMMnrc. 

Director,  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Flemminc:  It  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  the  ClBce  of  Dafense 
Mobilization  has  under  consideration  appli- 
cations for  quick  tax  writeoff  certificates  by 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  and  that  objections  to 
the  granting  of  these  applications  have  been 
registered  by  certain  Senators. 

I  concur  with  the  objections  of  Senator 
Watms  Morse  and   the  other  Senators  who 
have  registered  such  objections. 
Tours  vry  truly, 

Theodore  Francis  Green. 


FRSBUAar  M.  19fi«> 
.  Re  TA-26407.  TA-26600. 
Mr.  ARTHxm  S.  Flxmmjno. 

:  Director.  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAR  Mr.  Flxmmimc:  On  February  3.  1956. 

a  Joint  letter  was  directed  to  you  in  forcible 
opposition  to  the  Issuance  of  quick  tax  write- 
off certificates  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co..  and 
asking  for  full  public  bearings  on  applica- 
tions TA-26407  and  TA-26500 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  fully  with  this 
letter  which  was  signed  by  Senators  Mobse, 
Macnvson.  Jackson.  Ncubcxger.  Murrat.  and 
Mansfield,  and  by  ConKresswomen  ProsT 
and  Green,  and  Congressmen  MrrcALr  and 
Macnvson.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
opinions  expressed  and  the  actions  urged  by 
these  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hubert  H.  Hcmphret. 

February  24.  1956. 
Hon.  ARTHtn  S.  Flemming. 

Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Flemminc:  Reference  Is  made  to 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.'s  application  for  quick 
tax  writeoff  certificates. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  Senator  Watnb 
Morses  letter  and  Joint  statement  to  you 
objecting  to  granting  of  the  company's  re- 
quest for  these  quick  writeoff  certificates. 

I  concur  in  these  objections  and  want  to 
urge  you  to  deny  this  application. 
Sincerely. 

E:>TES  KETAUVER. 

Februart  14.  1956. 
Mr.  ARTHtTR  S.  Plemming. 

Director.  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 
Washington,  D.  C- 

Dear  Mr.  Flemminc:  I  am  advised  that  you 
are  presently  considering  certain  tax  amorti- 
zation applications  o(  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  small 
hydroelectric  plants  on  the  Snake  River  in 
Idaho. 

As  a  result  of  studies  that  I  have  made.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  construction  of  these 
low-head  hydroelectric  plants  is  much  less 
desirable  than  the  construction  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  project. 

I  am  advised  that  certain  of  my  colleagues 
have  set  forth  many  of  the  objections  to  the 
construction  of  the  low  dams  as  compared 
to  the  Hells  Canyon  project  and  have  asked 
you  to  refrain  from  issuing  the  tax  amortiza- 
tion certificates  to  the  Id  iho  Power  Co. 

In  the  Interest  of  developing  the  resources 
of  this  great  country  of  ours.  I  hope  that  you 
will  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  to 
limit  the  development  of  Snake  River  by  thie 
construction  of  small  projects  will  forever 
preclude  the  full  development  of  this  great 
river  by  the  construction  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
project.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  matter 
should  be  of  great  importance  to  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  S.  Kbr. 

Fmnu.tRT  21.  1956. 
Re  T.^-26407.  TA-2e500. 
Hon.  Arthur  S.  Flemminr. 

Director.  Office  of  Defense  Mobiluation. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Flemming:  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  memorandum  of  February  6. 
1956.  sent  to  you  by  Senators  Morse.  Jackson] 
Neubexger,  Murray,  and  Mansfield,  and  Con- 
gressmen Pfost,  Metcalf.  Magnuson.  and 
Green.  I  join  in  their  analysis  of  the  ODM 
staff  memorandum  and  the  DEPA  report.  In 
the  light  of  the  Issues  raised  by  the  detailed 
comments  of  February  6.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  lmprof)er  to  act  upon  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  applications  without  a  public  hear- 
ing In  which  all  Interested  parties  and 
agencies  would  present  evidence  and  have 


their  contentions  subjected  to  cross-examl- 
natlon. 

These  applications  InToIve  substantial 
funds  and  represent  a  potential  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  Any  decision 
by  ODM  not  based  upon  proven  facts  would 
cast  doubt  upon  the  methods  used  to  grant 
millions  of  dollars  of  tax  relief  to  other 
applicants. 

With   my   very   kindest   regards   and  Just 
every  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

WuxiAM   Lancer. 

Ufrrnm  States  Senats. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON   Labor 
AND  Public  Welfare. 
February  16.  19J6. 
Re  TA-26407.  TA  26500. 
Mr.  Arthur  S.  Flemmino. 

Director.  Office  of  Defense  MobUUation. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Flemming:  Accumulation  of 
Other  business  urgently  requiring  my  atten- 
tion hna  prevented  me  from  considering, 
within  the  time  limit  set  by  you.  the  ODM 
Staff  Memorandum  concerning  the  above- 
designated  applications  by  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  for  accelerated  amortization  certificates. 

Having  studied  the  issues  Involved.  I 
would  like  to  Inform  you  that  I  wholeheart- 
edly concur  In  the  objections  to  the  Idaho 
Power's  request  for  quick  tax  writeoff  cer- 
tificates expressed  In  the  letter  sent  to  yoa 
by  S3nators  Wayne  Morse.  Warrem  O.  Mao- 
MUBON.  and  others. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  FPC's 
granting  of  a  license  to  Idaho  Power  to 
develop  the  Oxbow-Brownlee  project,  the 
company  repeatedly  insisted  that  its  plans 
for  the  project  do  not  call  for  rapid  amorti- 
zation of  its  Investments,  and  that  It  Is 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  proceed  with  the 
plan  without  Federal  assistance  and  thus 
save  the  Federal  Government  the  cost  of 
building  the  proposed  high  dam  In  the 
Middle  Snake. 

The  company's  reversal  now  In  asking  for 
a  quick  tax  writeoff,  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior's  complicity  in  mpporting 
such  a  request,  is  extremely  repugnant  to 
me. 

I  wish  to  register  with  you  my  sharpest 
opposition  to  the  Issuance  of  the  requested 
accelerated   amortization  certificates  to  the 
Idaho  Power  Co. 
Sincerely. 

Pat  McNamara. 
United  Statea  Senator. 

February  30.   1956. 
Hon.  ARTHtTR  S   Flemminc. 

i>irecfor.  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Director  Plea.<(e  permit  me  to 
Inform  you  of  my  complete  concurrence  In 
the  letter  of  the  3d  of  February  1956  (Re 
TA-26407.  TA  265001.  which  was  written  by 
Senators  Morse.  Magnuson.  Jackson.  Neu- 
BEROER.  Murray,  and  Mansfielo:  and  Repre- 
sentatives Pfost.  Metcalf,  Green,  and 
Macnitson. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.   M.    NCELT. 

National  Rural  Electric 

Cooperative  Association. 
Washington.  D.  C.  February  2.  1956. 
Mr.  Arthur  8.  Flemming, 

Director.  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
General  Accounting  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Flemming:   Reference  Is  made  to 
the  pending  applications  of  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  for  accelerated  tax  amortization  certifi- 
cates for  the  Brownlee  and  Oxbow  dams  on 
the  Snake  River. 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  props- 
ganda  campaign  now  several  years  old  In 
which  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  told  the 
Nation    repeatedly,    either   on    iu    own    or 
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through  one  of  the  power  company  propa- 
ganda fronts,  that  it  was  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  build  the  dams  on  the  middle  Snake 
and  urging  that  taxpayers  not  throw  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  into  a  "hole"  on 
the  Snake. 

I  wish  further  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
statement  which  appears  In  the  brief  of  this 
power  company,  filed  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  In  which  It  says  (p.  107) :  "Over 
the  license  period.  Idaho  Power's  Investment 
tn  the  three  projects  will  provide  In  taxes, 
to  the  Federal  government  alone,  an  esti- 
mated $289.606.300 — approximately  twice  the 
amount  of  the  entire  project  cost — and  this 
without  a  single  dollar  of  Investment  of 
public  funds." 

This  organization  Is  firmly  opposed  to  this 
program  of  subsidy  to  private  monopoly,  and 
we  are  particularly  opposed  to  tax  write-offs 
being  used  to  promote  a  subsidized  "part- 
nership" program  with  private  monopoly. 
And  we  are  particularly  opposed  to  the  use 
of  subsidy  in  promoting  the  tragic,  wasteful 
and  absolutely  unjustifiable  scheme  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Co  to  develop  half  the  poten- 
tial of  the  middle  Snake  to  sell  at  a  rate 
almost  three  times  as  high  as  the  power  could 
be  produced  by  the  Federal  Hells  Canyon 
project. 

Our  calculations  indicate  that  although 
the  power  company  propaganda  poured  out 
seas  of  alligator  tears  about  the  "cost"  of  a 
Federal  self-liqutdatlng  project,  that  the 
granting  of  the  certificates  In  question  would 
tn  fact  amount  to  a  subsidy  greater  than  the 
total  cost  of  the  Federal  project.  This  would 
be  an  almost  incredible  misuse  of  Federal 
funds. 

Although,  as  we  stated  above,  we  are  op- 
posed to  the  subsidies  being  poured  out  to 
private  monopoly,  we  would  be  willing  to 
bow  to  defense  necessity — as  long  as  the 
Congress  permlU  these  subsidies  and  pro- 
vides no  alternative  In  promoting  essential 
defense  plant  production.  In  other  words, 
if  ODM  felt  that  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
dams  were  essential  to  defense,  and  had  no 
alternative  means  for  getting  them  built, 
and  if  they  would  not  be  built  otherwise, 
we  could  understand  and  sympathize  with 
you  in  your  present  position  if  you  granted 
tax  subsidies.  But  in  this  case,  the  power 
company  Is  repeatedly  on  record  (see  pp. 
8732-5  of  the  FPC  hearing  on  Hells  Canyon) 
as  saying  that  they  will  and  can  build  these 
plants  without  Federal  subsidy.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  absolutely  no  Justification 
for  the  granting  of  a  certificate  in  the  name 
of  -defense."  I  think  the  ODM  admitted  this 
when  the  Staff  Paper  refused  to  relate  the 
contribution  of  the  Idaho  Power  projects 
to  defense  needs  In  the  area. 

Tax  subsidies  are  already  under  attack, 
and  we  believe  that  If  the  Idaho  Power  cer- 
tificates are  granted,  if,  in  other  words,  ODM 
authorizes  subsidies  In  excess  of  the  total 
cost  of  a  Federal  self-liquidating  project 
which  would  produce  twice  the  power  at 
slightly  over  one-third  the  cost  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  that  the  people  will  be  sickened  with 
the  whole  arrangement  and  demand  that  this 
kind  of  flagrant  waste  of  the  peoples'  money 
to  subsidize  monopoly  be  stopped  once  and 
for  all.  Such  action,  however,  could  not 
undo  the  Injustice  and  waste  which  would 
result  from  your  granting  these  certificates. 

We  urge  you  to  deny  any  subsidy  to  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
developing  power  on  the  Snake  River. 
Sincerely, 

Clyde  T.  Ellis, 
Oeneral  Manager, 

American  Public  Power  Assocution, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  6, 1956. 
Mr.  ARTHxni  8.  Flemmino, 

Director,  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ma.  Flemminc  :  I  understand  that  the 
staff  of  the  OfBce  of  Defense  Mobilization 
has  recommended  Issuance  ol  fast  tax  write- 
off certificates  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  for 


the  Oxbow  and  Brownlee  projects,  two  of  the 
company's  three  proposed  low  dams  which 
would  prevent  construction  of  the  high 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Snake  River.  It 
is  also  my  understanding  that  you  presently 
are  considering  action  on  this  staff  recom- 
mendation. 

Our  association,  representing  more  than 
800  local  publicly  owned  electric  utilities  in 
40  States.  Puerto  Rico  and  Alaska,  would 
like  to  take  this  means  of  registering  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  granting  of 
such  certificates.  It  is  tragic  enough  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  chosen 
to  grant  this  company  a  license  to  exploit 
these  sites  In  piecemeal  development,  there- 
by forever  depriving  the  people  of  the  North- 
west and  of  the  Nation  of  the  full  benefits 
cf  maximum,  comprehensive  development  of 
the  Hells  Canyon  site.  To  give  this  company 
a  Federal  tax  subsidy  of  tremendous  propor- 
tions to  carry  out  this  scheme  Is  to  com- 
pound this  travesty. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  indications  of  the 
doubtful  Justification  for  a  tax  subsidy  for 
these  projects  is  found  In  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Tom  Roach,  president  of  Idaho  Power 
Co..  before  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
on  December  8,  1953.  In  the  bearing  before 
a  presiding  examiner  of  the  FPC  In  connec- 
tion with  the  company's  application  for  a 
license  for  the  three  low  dams.  Mr.  Roach,  in 
response  to  questions  from  counsel  for  the 
National  Hells  Canyon  Association,  admitted 
(see  pp.  8732-873.'i  of  transcript)  that  he 
had  "faint  hope  "  that  the  company's  appli- 
cations for  the  fast  t&x  writeoff  certificates 
would  be  granted.  In  fact,  he  said  that  no 
provision  for  the  company's  receipt  of  fast 
tax  writeoffs  had  been  made  in  the  com- 
pany's projection  of  an  exhibit  showing 
cash  generation  from  1948-52.  It  was  the 
projection  of  this  exhibit  which  was  used  as 
the  basis  for  the  company's  financing  plans 
for  the  three-dam  project. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  purpose  of 
the  accelerated  tax  amortization  program  is 
to  provide  an  Incentive  for  the  production 
of  materials  and  services  needed  for  na- 
tional defense  goals.  In  this  connection, 
may  I  point  out  that  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
first  made  application  for  a  preliminary  per- 
mit for  the  Oxbow  Dam  in  1947.  approxi- 
mately 3  years  before  the  Korean  war.  That 
fact,  plus  testimony  at  the  FPC  hearing, 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  these  projects 
are  needed  to  meet  the  company's  normal 
load  growth,  and  not  for  defense  require- 
ments. In  fact,  the  presiding  examiner 
found  that,  despite  an  urgent  need  for  more 
power  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  power  from 
the  company's  three-dam  plan  would  not  be 
marketed  outside  of  the  company's  service 
area,  because  of  the  high  price  for  this  power 
as  compared  with  the  prevailing  price  for 
power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  Com- 
mission Itself  did  not  make  a  contrary  find- 
ing, but,  in  effect,  corroborated  the  finding 
of  the  examiner  by  providing  for  a  9-year 
construction  period  for  the  3  projects.  The 
Commission  also  recognized  that  one  of  the 
projects  (low  Hells  Canyon)  might  not  even 
be  built  within  the  9-year  f>eriod,  because 
of  insufllcient  demand  for  the  power. 

Moreover,  I  submit  that  the  Commission 
granted  the  license  for  these  projects  on  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  no  Govern- 
ment tax  aid.  In  this  connection,  I  direct 
your  attention  to  the  following  statement 
which  appears  on  page  17  of  the  Commis- 
sion's opinon  (No.  283)  covering  issuance  of 
licenses  to  Idaho  Power  Co.:  "Whether  de- 
velopment of  the  Hells  Canyon  reach  of 
Snake  River  be  by  a  Federal  or  non-Federal 
entity,  the  public  purposes  to  be  served  by 
either  alternative  plan  would  include  flood 
control,  navigation,  power  generation,  recrea- 
tion, and  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  but  neither  plan  of  development 
would  supply  water  for  irrigation  of  lands. 
We  have  indicated  the  extent  to  which  these 
public  purposes  would  be  served  under  either 
plan.    However,   under   existing   law,   these 


public  purposes  will  be  realized  without  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States  to  the  extent  that 
the  projects  are  constructed  by  a  non-Fed- 
eral entity." 

Again,  in  the  next  paragraph  of  Its  Opin- 
ion No.  283,  the  Commission  states,  "De- 
velopment by  applicant  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
reach  of  the  Snake  River  would  provide  1 
million  acre-feet  of  flood-control  storage  and 
the  required  stream  flow  regulation  in  aid 
of  navigation  on  the  lower  river  at  no  cost 
to  the  United  States." 

Now,  only  some  6  months  later,  your  staff 
is  recommending  Issuing  of  fast  tax  write- 
off certificates  for  these  projects — certificates 
which  the  Commission  itself,  in  an  earlier 
opinion,  referred  to  as  "having  the  precise 
effect  of  a  grant  by  our  Government  to  a 
certificate  holder  of  an  interest-free  loan." 
These  certificates  have  also  been  described 
by  a  congressional  committee  as  "the  biggest 
bonanza  that  ever  came  down  the  Govern- 
ment pike." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Idaho  Power 
Co.  has  afked  the  Government  to  approve 
rapid  tax  write-off  on  $103  million  of  the  esti- 
mated $126  million  cost  of  the  Oxbow  and 
Brownlee  projects. 

If  your  agency  allows  rapid  tax  amortiza- 
tion of  65  percent  of  the  $103  million  (a 
percentage  which  has  been  commonly  ap- 
plied to  other  similar  projects)  Idaho  Power 
Co.  would  be  able  to  deduct  $31  million  more 
than  the  company's  normal  depreciation 
from  its  Federal  Income  taxes  over  a  5-year 
period.  This  $31  million  is  what  the  FPC  re- 
ferred to  as  having  the  effect  of  an  "interest- 
free  loan."  By  reinvesting  this  "interest- 
free  loan"  at  a  6  percent  rate  of  return,  over 
a  50-year  period  of  the  license  for  these 
projects  the  company  would  receive  an  esti- 
mated total  subsidy  of  $338.406.063 — eVen 
after  repayment  during  a  45-year  period  of 
the  taxes  withheld  during  the  Initial  5  years. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  that 
this  subsidy  is  about  equal  to  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  In 
other  words,  if  these  fast  tax  write-off  certifi- 
cates are  granted  to  Idaho  Power  Co.,  the 
Government  will  be  providing  a  subsidy  In 
an  amount  which  would  be  more  than 
enough  for  the  Government  to  build  high 
Hells  Canyon  Dam.  The  essential  difference, 
however.  Is  that  If  the  Government  were  to 
build  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  (instead  of 
subsidizing  Idaho  Power  Co.'s  low  dams), 
all  of  the  Government's  Investment  In  power 
facilities  would  be  repaid  In  full,  with  In- 
terest, and  the  people  would  receive  the 
benefit  of  almost  3  million  acre-feet  addi- 
tional usable  fiood  storage  and  444.000  kilo- 
watts of  additional  power  than  would  be 
provided  by  the  company's  3  low  dams. 

And  from  a  national  defense  standpoint, 
which  is  of  primary  concern  to  your  agency, 
the  High  Hells  Canyon  Dam  would  be  Im- 
portant not  only  because  of  the  additional 
power  capacity  it  would  make  available,  but 
also  because  the  substantially  lower-cost 
power  from  high  Hells  Canyon  would  provide 
an  attractive  supply  of  power  for  the  vital 
electrometallurgical  and  electrochemical  in- 
dustries. On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  these  defense  industries,  which  re- 
quire such  large  quantities  of  electric  power, 
would  find  it  feasible  to  use  the  higher- 
cost  ix)wer  to  be  produced  at  the  low  dams. 

To  say  therefore  that  the  Issuance  of  these 
tax  subsidies  to  Idaho  Power  Co.  compounds 
a  travesty  Is  to  describe  the  situation  mildly. 

We  urge  your  prompt  rejection  of  the  ap- 
plication for  these  tax  certificates. 
Sincerely, 

Alex  Raonf. 


BRAUN  &  CO. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allott  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield,  if  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
the  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  raised  the  question  on  this 
floor  about  the  propriety  of  Secretary 
Benson  using  the  services  of  a  public  re- 
lations firm  named  as  a  coconspirator 
In  a  criminal  information  filed  by  an- 
other Cabinet  officer.  Attorney  General 
Brownell. 

From  the  wire  I  have  since  received 
from  T.  W.  Braun.  president  of  Braim  It 
Co  ,  he  is  apparently  upset  at  this  being 
brought  out  into  the  open.  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  talk  atx>ut  political  smears  and 
character  assassinations. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  want  the  Record 
quite  clear  once  more  that  I  have 
brought  no  charges  against  Mr.  Braun. 
The  Attorney  General  has.  If  Mr. 
Braun  thinks  those  charges  unfair  or 
unjust,  the  place  to  send  his  protest  is 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

Rather  than  reflect  upon  the  Braun 
agency.  I  l)elieve  I  made  it  quite  clear 
Thursday  that  they  had  been  doing  an 
outstanding  job.  Is  it  political  smear 
and  character  assassination  to  commend 
a  firm  for  the  excellence  of  its  work, 
when  assigned  a  most  difficult  task? 

I  invite  Mr.  Braun  to  again  read  that 
RxcoBD.  rather  than  just  press  stories. 
I  Invite  him  to  show  me  where  there 
was  any  criticism  of  him  or  his  agency. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
press  stories  were  most  fair. 

My  criticism  was  directed  solely  at 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
Secretary  Benson — the  place  where  criti- 
cism belongs. 

If  Mr.  Braim  had  not  seen  fit  to  cloud 
the  issue  with  his  own  reply  carried  by 
the  Associated  Press  and  other  wire  serv- 
ices. I  would  have  been  glad  to  let  the 
record  rest  with  my  commendation  of 
the  good  Job  the  Braun  agency  was  doing 
In  the  most  difficult  task  of  populariz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — and 
I  digress  to  say  that  is  a  rather  formid- 
able assignment — along  with  my  ques- 
tioning the  propriety  of  his  firm  being 
used  by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee until  two  Republican  Cabinet 
meml>ers  had  time  to  agree  on  whether 
or  not  he  had  coconspired  to  break  the 
law. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  all  I  did 
was  to  read  into  the  Record  the  charges 
which  had  been  filed  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

Now,  however.  I  feel  compelled  to 
comment  further  on  Mr.  Braim's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Braun  wires  me  protesting  that 
his  firm  has  worked  "for  the  Govem- 


m«it  on  a  nonpartisan  and  public  serv- 
ice txisis  in  various  ways  since  1941."  and 
cited  the  fact  he  was  a  staff  memt)er  as- 
signed to  study  foreign  economic  policies 
for  a  report  to  President  Tnmian.  I 
commend  him  for  this  fine  service  to  his 
country.  ♦ 

I  wLh  to  say  that  at  no  time  have  I 
been  critical  of  his  voluntary  civic  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Associated  Press  dispatch  appear- 
ing in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  on 
March  3  is  headlined  "Braun  Aids  Dems, 
Too.  He  Tells  Humphrit." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  Mr. 
Braun  needs  a  little  lesson  in  civics.  He 
seems  to  draw  no  distinction  l>etween 
l)eing  engaged  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  serving  in  an  offi- 
cial Government  position. 

The  Associated  Press  story  goes  on  to 
say  that  Mr.  Braun  had  informed  me 
"that  he  had  ser\'ed  Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans,  on  a  nonpartisan  and 
public  service  basis." 

I  am  a  bit  amazed  to  learn  that  em- 
ployment by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  now  comes  under  the  heading 
of  nonpartisan  public  service. 

Mr.  Braun *s  message  to  me  went  on  to 
cite  the  great  service  he  has  performed 
for  agriculture  by  campaigns  to  increase 
sales  and  consumption  of  farm  products, 
especially  those  in  surplus. 

Pine:  I  am  glad  he  has  l)een  so  inter- 
ested in  the  farmer.  But  what  does  that 
have  to  do  at  all  with  the  issue  I  raised? 
That  issue  was  not  about  Mr.  Braun's 
personal  qualifications,  but  about  the 
propriety  of  Secretary  Benson  and  the 
Republican  National  Committee  select- 
ing a  firm  facing  charges  made  by  an- 
other Cabinet  ofTxer. 

I  think  it  Is  a  very  legitimate  concern 
on  my  part,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  named  Mr. 
Braun's  agency  as  one  of  the  defendants 
in  a  suit. 

Mr.  Braun  assures  me  his  firm  and  he 
will  continue  to  be  "available  for  public 
service  whenever  responsible  officers  of 
the  Government  think  there  is  anything 
which  we  can  contribute." 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  his  patriotic  in- 
terest in  Government.  But  once  again,  I 
am  surprised  to  think  that  the  experi- 
enced head  of  such  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic relations  firm  thinks  the  Republican 
National  Committee  is  the  Government. 

Of  course,  from  the  tone  of  his  reply, 
perhaps  I  am  mistaken  in  thinking  the 
Republican  National  Committee  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  using  him  to  glamorize 
Secretary  Benson.  In  view  of  Mr. 
Braun's  laboring  the  point  about  being 
"available  for  public  service  whenever 
responsible  officers  of  the  Government" 
think  there  is  anything  he  can  contrib- 
ute, can  it  be  possible  that  his  "call  to 
public  service'  came  from  Secretary 
Benson  himself,  rather  than  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee — with  the  latter 
group  only  taking  care  of  the  payroll? 
Mr.  Braun  objects  to  my  saying  he  had 
apparently  folded  the  tents"  of  his  Op- 
eration Benson,  pointing  out  that  his 
agency  still  has  offices  downtown  in  the 
Press  Building.  If  Mr.  Braun  will  check 
the  record.  I  am  sure  he  will  find  that 


I  referred  to  his  agency^s  operations  pub- 
licizing Benson  being  suddenly  shut 
down,  not  to  the  Braun  company  going 
out  of  business  with  their  many  other 
clients.  And  if  I  was  mistaken  in  under- 
standing that  Jennings  Phillips,  the  man 
Mr.  Braun  brought  from  Salt  Lake  to 
handle  Operation  Benson,  had  suddenly 
completed  his  work  and  left  town — so 
were  all  the  members  of  the  press  who 
checked  Liter  at  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  had  that  fact  confirmed. 

No;  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Braun  has 
anything  to  complain  about  from  my 
ccmments  about  him.  his  firm,  or  hw 
clients.  His  complaints  are  going  in 
the  wrong  direction.  I  suggest  he  send 
them  to  Mr.  Brownell. 

Furthermore,  perhaps  Mr.  Braun  will 
really  find  out  It  is  better  in  the  long 
run  that  hi  is  not  representing  Mr. 
Benson  and  the  Safeway  Co.  at  the  same 
time. 

I  am  sure  he  would  prefer  not  getting 
Secretary  Benson  involved  In  any  pos- 
sible conflict  of  interest  case  over  the 
$74,000  the  Comptroller  General  has 
ruled  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  not  have  paid  Safeway  in  a  CCC 
cheese  purchase  and  resale  "deal"  dur- 
ing the  lowering  of  dair>'-prlce  supports 
in  1954.  Apparently.  It  is  now  Secretary 
Benson's  responsibility  to  negotiate  re- 
turn of  this  Improperly  paid  windfall. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  Is  doing  about 
collecting  it.  But  I  suggest  it  might  have 
been  awkward  for  Secretary  Benson  to 
press  for  return  of  those  funds  if  he  and 
,  Safeway  continued  to  have  the  same 
public-relations  agency. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Braun.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  so  that  the  record  can  be 
clear  on  his  interest  in  nonpartisan  pub- 
Lc  service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  copy  of  the  telepram  I  received  from 
him  last  Friday  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WASiirNCTOJf.  D.  C  ,  March  2,  19it. 

Hon     HtTBEUT   M.  HUUPHUT, 

United  States  Senate. 

Srnate  Office  Building: 

Reference  your  remarks  about  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  and  Braun  ft  Co.  in 
tbe  Senate,  March  1. 

If  you  had  checked  the  whole  record  you 
would  have  found  that  we  have  worked  for 
the  Government  on  a  nonpartisan  and 
public-Bcrvlce  basis  In  various  ways  since 
1941. 

My  last  effort  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration was  as  a  consultant  In  tbe  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  In  1960.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  which  studied  and  re- 
ported to  the  President  on  foreign  economic 
policies. 

In  terms  of  solid  assistance  to  American 
farmers,  we  are  proud  to  match  our  record 
against  political  smears  and  character  assas- 
sinations. 

For  over  20  years  one  of  our  principal 
activities  has  been  In  the  field  of  increasing 
sales  and  consumption  of  farm  products, 
especially  those  In  surplus. 

Beginning  In  1936  we  played  a  leading  part 
In  developing  the  producer-consumer  cam- 
pal(?n  Idea.  Since  then  about  300  promo- 
tions have  been  conducted  on  such  products 
as  citrus  fruits,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cher- 
ries, lettuce,  cabbage,  potatoes,  dairy  prod- 
ucU  and  meat.  In  1954  alone,  38  farm  Items 
were  given  national  promotion   to  Increase 
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constur.ptlon  of  foods  in  heavy  supply.  Our 
client.  Safeway  Stores.  Inc.,  was  one  of  tbe 
leaden  In  an  expenditure  by  food  chains 
alone  of  about  •12</2  million  advertising 
fresh  beef  In  a  recent  drive  on  that  product. 
The  results  In  Increased  consumption  were 
Epectacular  and  In  the  neighborhood  of  18 
pounds  per  capita. 

Similar  campaigns  have  been  undertaken 
to  Increase  the  consumption  of  the  large 
pork  supplies  which  began  moving  to  mar- 
ket last  fall.  Increases  In  sales  of  over  15 
percent  represent  further  solid  accompllsh- 
menta. 

Although  our  90-day  agreement  with  the 
r.epubllcan  National  Committee  terminated 
Tuesday,  February  28.  we  have  not  "folded 
our  tenta."  We  establlfhed  an  office  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  In  tbe  National  Press 
Building  in  1943.     That  office  As  still  there. 

This  firm  and  I  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  public  service  whenever  responsible 
officers  of   the  Government  think   there   U 
anything  which  we  can  contribute. 
Braun  &  Co. 
T.  W.  Braun,  President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Braim.  if  he  is  as  smart  a  public  rela- 
tions man  as  I  am  advised  he  is.  should 
be  happy  to  be  out  of  his  Benson  promo- 
tion contract. 

No  successful  firm  likes  to  fail  in  an 
undertaking,  but  all  do  now  and  then. 
Mr.  Braun.  I  am  afraid,  bit  off  more  than 
he  could  chew  in  trying  to  make  Secre- 
tary Benson's  pohcies  popular  with 
farmers.  That  is  no  reflection  on  Mr. 
Braun.  That  is*  a  reflection  on  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Now  that  he  is  out  of  a  hopeless  assign- 
ment. I  suggest  that  Mr.  Braun  should 
be  happy  to  leave  well  enough  alone,  and 
return  to  promoting  consumption  of 
food  products,  which  he  has  apparently 
done  so  well  for  his  private  clients. 

The  Braun  agency  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  terms  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  efforts,  which  have  been 
made  to  promote  a  greater  constunption 
of  food  products.  That,  of  course,  has 
been  service  to  the  American  economy. 
I  felt  that  he  had  taken  en  an  assign- 
ment which  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
complete  successfully,  and,  furthermore, 
that  he  found  himself  in  a  rather  un- 
usual situation,  being  the  public  rela- 
tions officer  for  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
being  named  in  an  Indictment  brought 
by  another  Cabinet  officer,  namely,  the 
Attorney  General. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  was  not 
very  sound  policy.  Therefore.  I  felt  my 
remarks  not  only  were  appropriate,  but 
should  have  been  made,  and  I  trust  they 
are  of  immediate  interest  and  concern 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Braun  Aids 
Dems,  Too,  He  Tells  Humphrey,"  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Dispatch 
of  March  3,  to  which  I  alluded  earlier  in 
my  comments,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Braun  Aids  Dems,  Too,  He  Teixs  Humphret 

Washington. — T.  W.  Braun.  president  of 
a  Los  Angeles  public  relations  firm.  Informed 
Senator  Humphrey  (Democrat.  Minnesota) 
Friday  that  he  had  served  Democrats  as  well 
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as  Republicans  "on  a  nonpartisan  and  pub- 
lice  service   basis." 

During  debate  on  the  farm  bill  Thursday, 
HUMPHKET  criticized  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  for  hiring  Braun  &  Co.  as 
a  consultant.  Httmphret  said  Its  assignment 
was  "to  popularize"  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  and  the  GOP  farm  program. 

Braun  replied  Friday  with  a  statement  to 
Humphrey  In  which  he  said  be  was  "a  con- 
sultant in  the  executive  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  1950"  on  foreign  economic  problems. 
President  Truman  was  in  office  then. 

"In  terms  of  solid  assistance  to  American 
farmers,  we  are  proud  to  match  our  record 
against  political  smears  and  character  as- 
sassinations," Braun  told  the  Senator. 

"For  over  20  years  one  of  our  principal 
activities  has  been  In  the  field  of  increasing 
sales  and  consumption  of  farm  products, 
especially  those  in  surplus.': 

Humphrey  had  linked  the  Braun  firm 
and  Safeway  Stores,  Inc..  in  his  speech,  say- 
ing they  were  named  together  In  an  anti- 
trust Indictment  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  charg- 
ing attempts  to  monopolize  the  retail  gro- 
cery business. 

A  Justice  Department  official  said  Braun  & 
Co.  was  named  as  an  alleged  coconspirator  in 
the  case,  but  was  not  made  a  defendant. 
This  official  said  also  that  tbe  indictment 
later  was  dismissed  by  the  Government  and 
an  Information  substituted. 
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The  SecKite  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President, 
when  I  left  the  Senate  on  Thursday  last, 
I  told  the  Senate  I  was  about  to  return 
to  Minnesota,  where  I  had  been  invited 
to  address  what  I  hoped  would  be  a 
rather  large  meeting  at  Benson,  Minn., 
on  Saturday  night.  I  did  address  that 
meeting,  and  my  expectations  as  to  the 
size  of  the  crowd  were  more  than  realized. 
Actually,  there  were  considerably  more 
than  2,200  farmers  in  the  audience;  and 
that  is  a  most  conservative  estimate. 
The  entire  auditorium  and  gymnasium 
of  Benson  High  School  was  filled — ^jam 
packed. 

While  I  was  there,  I  asked  the  farmers 
questions.  I  told  them  I  would  be  re- 
turning to  the  Senate  to  discuss  the 
farm  bill  and  the  whole  farm  situation 
in  more  detail.  When  I  asked,  for  ex- 
ample, how  many  in  the  audience  would 
like  to  have  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota vote  for  90  percent  of  parity  price 
supports  on  the  basic  commodities,  a  sea 
of  arms  went  up. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  when  I  asked, 
"How  many  would  like  to  have  me  sup- 
port the  Eisenhower-Benson  program?" 
the  number  of  hands  which  went  up  were 
so  few  that  they  were  almost  indis- 
cernible. 

There  were  present  farmers  from  the 
12  counties  surrounding  Benson,  Minn., 
which  is  in  Swift  County.  The  farmers 
came  with  their  wives  and  children  to 
listen  to  a  report  by  one  of  their  Sen- 
ators. Those  farmers,  in  no  uncertain 
words,  and  in  no  uncertain  terms,  di- 
rected me,  by  their  show  of  hands  and 
by  their  personal  expressions  to  me  fol- 
lowing the  meeting,  to  stand  firm  for  the 
90  percent  of  parity  crop  support  loans, 
as  advocated  and  outlined  in  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate. 


I  talked  to  them  also  about  other  mat- 
ters in  the  bill,  including  the  soil-bank 
proposal.  I  talked  to  them  in  reference 
to  the  farm  credit  situation.  I  dis- 
cussed with  them  problems  relating  to 
feed  grain.  I  shall  cosponsor  with  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel] 
an  amendment  on  feed  grains.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  same  farmers  indi- 
cated their  approval  of  the  proposal  in- 
tended to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  farmers  also  indicated  their  desire 
that  my  amendment  to  provide  premium 
payments  on  lightweight  hogs  be  given 
active  and  wholehearted  support. 

It  was  my  privilege  also  to  attend 
other  meetings  in  Minnesota,  meetings 
primarily  attended  by  farm  families.  I 
was  at  Big  Lake,  Minn.  I  was  at  Wav- 
erly,  Minn.  I  was  at  Elk  River,  Minn., 
for  a  very  brief  visit  with  some  of  the 
people  of  that  community.  I  was  at 
Litchfield,  Minn.  I  was  at  Marshall, 
Minn.  I  was  at  Montevideo,  Minn.  I 
was  at  Sauk  Center,  Minn.  I  was  at 
Williams.  Minn.  I  was  at  Nashua.  Minn. 
I  was  at  Cokato,  Minn.  I  was  at  Duluth, 
Minn.  In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  I 
had  a  busy  weekend. 

While  I  was  in  Minnesota,  I  discussed 
the  pending  legislation  with  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  persons.  I  also  asked, 
at  practically  every  one  of  the  meetings, 
the  question  relating  to  the  price  support 
level  upon  agricultural  commodities. 

These  were  audiences  which  had  come 
to  hear  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  speak  ta 
them.  They  were  citizens  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  political  developments  of 
our  day.  It  was  my  privilege,  however, 
to  report  to  them  at  those  meetings  oa 
the  subject  of  the  pending  legislation. 

I  support,  in  the  main,  the  provisions 
of  S.  3183.  I  took  with  me  mimeo- 
graphed statements  explaining  the  dif- 
ferent titles  of  the  bill.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  overwhelming  body  of  opin- 
ion, as  expressed  by  personal  word,  by 
a  show  of  hands,  and  by  conference,  was 
in  support  of  the  90-percent-of-parity 
payments.  Every  public  opinion  poll  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  indicates  the 
same  attitude. 

The  Benson-Eisenhower  farm  pro- 
gram is  not  popular.  The  Benson- 
Eisenhower  farm  program  is  not  wanted. 
As  I  indicated  to  the  farm  families  in 
Mitmesota,  the  great  advertising  cam- 
paign which  has  been  carried  on,  relat- 
ing to  the  so-called  Eisenhower  farm 
program,  is  directed,  apparently,  toward 
some  theoretical  concept,  rather  than 
toward  a  legislative  policy,  l)ecause  there 
is  no  Eisenhower  farm  program  before 
the  United  States  Senate.  There  may 
be  such  a  program  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment.  If  there  is,  we  shall  have 
the  privilege  to  vote  upon  it;  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  we  will  vote  it  down. 

I  discussed  in  detail  the  paid  adver- 
tisements of  the  Republican  senatorial 
and  congressional  campaign  committees. 
Those  advertisements  are  well  known  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  went 
down  the  nine  points  and  disctissed  each 
and  every  one  of  them.  I  pointed  out, 
for  example,  that  the  soil-bank  feature, 
which  is  one  of  the  nine  points,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill — with  modiflca- 
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tions.  however,  which  we  believe  Improve 
the  bill. 

I  discussed  the  commodities  which  are 
Included  in  the  farm  bill.  I  discussed 
the  matter  of  farm  credit. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  talk  to  more 
than  25.000  farmers  and  their  wives  dur- 
ing my  2  ^2  or  3  days'  stay  in  Minnesota. 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  I  came 
back  to  Washington  reassured  and  con- 
fident as  to  the  views  and  attitudes  of 
our  people. 

So  I  speak  today  with  considerable 
pride  and  strength  in  terms  of  the  bill 
which  I  support,  because  it  is  a  bill  which 
is  well  understood  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  farm  families,  and  also  by  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  agriculture. 

I  wish  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
could  have  been  with  me  to  see  the  dem- 
onstrations of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers.  I  can  honestly  say  that  those 
who  attended  the  meetings  on  behalf  of 
the  press  and  the  radio  were  very  much 
interested.  Correspondents  from  all  the 
great  national  and  international  wire 
services  and  correspondents  from  some 
of  the  leading  periodicals  and  newspa- 
pers were  present.  Time  after  time,  re- 
porters would  say  to  me  that  they  had 
never  quite  appreciated  how  strong  the 
feeling  in  a  rural  area  was  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

There  has  been  much  loose  talk  to  the 
effect  that  possibly  some  of  us  have 
exaggerated  or  overstated  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  so-called  farm  problem.  I 
say  again  for  the  record  that  we  have 
imderestimated  it.  No  matter  how  the 
Senate  may  vote,  the  vote  will  be 
watched,  scrutinized,  analyzed,  and 
evaluated.  Those  who  vote  to  reduce 
farm  income,  as  apparently  some  of  the 
pronouncements  would  indicate  may 
happen,  will  have  to  be  broua;ht  to  task 
under  the  established  processes  of  Amer- 
ican democracy,  namely,  in  the  election. 

While  I  was  away  from  the  Senate 
over  the  week  end.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
press  reports  concerning  the  statement 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EIllenderI.  I  re- 
call that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
said  the  adoption  of  a  90  percent  price- 
support  schedule  would  mean  approxi- 
mately an  additional  $850  million  in 
farm  income  during  the  coming  year. 
Farmers  understand  that,  Mr.  President. 
The  farmers  know  the  trouble  they  are 
In.  Farmers  read  in  the  newspapers, 
and  city  people  read  also,  that  farm  in- 
come in  1953  was  down  $1  billion  from 
1954.  That  news  story,  Mr.  President, 
was  highly  significant,  because  it  pointed 
out  exactly  what  we  had  been  saying  as 
to  the  growing  depression  in  agricul- 
ture. 

I  think  I  commented  last  week  on  the 
fact  that  short-term  loans  in  agricul- 
ture were  up  17  percent  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  District  of  Minneapolis,  where 
one  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  is  lo- 
cated. I  wish  to  read  a  news  story  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  today,  Tuesday, 
March  6.  on  page  2.  a  feature  story  by 
Mr.  Ovid  A.  Martin,  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  able  of  all  agricultural 
writers.  He  is  an  Associated  Press  staff 
writer.  I  wish  to  pay  proper  tribute  to 
Mr.  Martin.    I  have  read  his  stories  with 


considerable  Interest.  They  are  factual, 
and  they  have  presented  to  the  American 
people  an  overall  understandable  report 
of  what  is  transpiring  here  in  the  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  agricultural  legisla- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  stories  have 
been  well  documented  as  to  the  economic 
facts  of  the  present  agricultural  dlC- 
culties. 

The  story  reads  as  follows: 
NxMETEiN  FirTT-nvx  Farm   Incom»  Fkxx  tl 
BILI.ION,  Unttkd  St  axis  Reports 

Total  farmer  Income  fell  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  last  year,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment said  today. 

While  this  was  happening,  a  Department 
report  said,  the  Income  of  the  nonfarm 
segment  of  the  Nation's  economy  was  ris- 
ing above  1954  levels. 

The  Department  said  the  income  of  the 
Nation's  farm  population,  from  all  sources, 
last  year  totaled  a  Uttle  more  than  $19  bil- 
lion for  an  individual  average  of  9860.  This 
compared  with  Just  under  $20  billion  re- 
ceived In  1954  for  an  Individual  average 
of  $913. 

In  other  words,  the  per  capita  income 
of  farmers  and  farm  families  dropped 
approximately  $53  last  year. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  news  story : 

The  nonfarm  population  was  said  to  have 
received  total  Income  of  $275  billion  last  year 
for  an  Individual  average  of  $1.922 — more 
than  double  the  farm  average.  The  previous 
year  the  nonfarm  total  was  $258  billion  for 
an  individual  average  of  $1,837. 

So  it  will  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  individual  income  of  nonfarm  people 
rose  approximately  $85,  while  the  indi- 
vidual income  of  farm  people  dropped 
approximately  $53. 

That  is  the  situation  which  prevails 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  wish  we  could 
have  automobile  dealers  come  to  the 
Senate  and  testify  to  what  is  going  on 
in  rural  areas.  One  of  the  best  known 
and  most  active  automobile  dealers  in 
southern  Minnesota  told  me,  over  the 
weekend,  he  had  not  sold  one  new  car 
to  a  farmer  in  3  months,  and  he  is  in  one 
of  the  great  asrricultural  areas  of  the 
Nation,  in  southern  Minnesota,  in  Cot- 
tonwood County.  He  sold  some  second- 
hand cars,  but  not  many  of  those. 

I  talked  to  businessmen  over  the 
weekend.  They  told  me  what  was  hap- 
pening in  terms  of  their  sales,  and  the 
difficulty  that  petroleum  dealers,  for 
example,  were  having  in  collecting  ac- 
counts. The  same  thing  could  be  de- 
veloped in  county  after  county  and  State 
after  State. 

The  economics  of  agriculture  ought  to 
be  pretty  well  known.  I  regret  that  the 
administration's  proposals  have  failed 
to  take  Into  consideration  the  urgent 
need  of  immediate  income-producing 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  90  percent 
price  supports,  there  is  one  thing  sure. 
Mr.  President — they  will  mean  more  in- 
come; and.  if  controls  on  production  are 
used,  they  will  not  mean  more  produc- 
tion. 

I  began  the  debate  by  trying  to  dissi- 
pate some  of  the  myths  which  have  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  the  public  in- 
formation on  the  agricultural  situation. 
One  of  those  myths  was.  and  is,  that  the 
payment  of  90  percent  of  parity  price 


supports  has  been  responsible  for  the 
surpluses  and  for  increased  produc- 
tion. The  interesting  part  of  that  myth 
is  that  while  it  is  stated  again  and  again, 
there  are  few.  if  any,  facts  to  support 
it.  Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  facts  are 
to  the  contrary.  The  facts  point  out 
that  when  we  had  90  percent  price  sup- 
ports with  effective  production  controls, 
with  an  effective  county  and  township 
committee  .system  working  with  farmers, 
encouraping  farmers  to  cooperate  with 
the  production  program  and  the  control 
program,  there  were  much  better  cash 
prices  in  the  market  for  grain  and  other 
farm  commodities.  Furthermore,  there 
was  much  better  control  over  production 
itself. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  again  that  no 
farm  program  can  work  unless  there  is 
farmer  participation.  I  wLsh  to  re- 
emphasize  that  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture cannot,  nor  can  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  make  a  farm  pro- 
gram work  effectively  unless  there  is  an 
understanding  of  that  program  at  the 
grassroots  level,  at  the  farm  level,  at 
the  township  level,  at  the  county  level, 
and  at  the  State  level. 

I  think  the  greatest  single  mistake  of 
this  administration  has  t>een.  and  will  be 
recorded  to  be,  the  manipulation  of.  the 
weakening  of.  and  the  outright  politick- 
ing of  the  farmer  elected-commlttee 
system.  The  farmer -elected  committee 
system,  which  has  been  a  part  of  our 
agricultural  program  for  almost  25  years, 
has  been  weakened  to  such  a  point  that 
throughout  the  Nation.  i>artlcularly  in 
the  Midwest,  In  the  great  breadba.<^ket 
of  America,  there  Is  no  longer  faith  and 
confidence  In  Its  efiQcacy  or  in  Its  policies 
and  proposals. 

I  regret  to  have  to  say  this,  but  It  is 
true.  I  have  yet  to  go  to  a  single  State 
where  a  delegation  of  farmers  has  not 
called  upon  me  and  asked  me,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  -what  could  be 
done  to  restore  again  the  integrity  and 
the  autonomy  of  the  county  committees. 
They  were  formerly  called  PMA  commit- 
tees. They  are  now  called  ASC  com- 
mittees. 

When  Mr.  Bertson.  by  regulation — and 
I  emphasize,  by  regulation — decided  that 
no  Individual  member  of  a  farmer- 
elected  committee  could  serve  for  more 
than  3  years,  he  literally  kicked  out  of 
office  the  trusted,  tried,  and  experienced 
fanners  of  the  Nation.  But,  worse  than 
that,  after  changing  the  ground  rules 
as  to  the  period  of  service  members  of 
the  county  and  township  committees 
could  have,  he  proceeded  to  change  the 
rules  as  to  their  function.  He  put  those 
farmers  In  an  advisory  capacity,  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  limit  the  amount 
of  advice  they  could  give,  the  number 
of  days  they  could  serve,  and  the  amount 
of  time  a  day  they  could  give  to  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  slow  process  of 
attrition — slow,  but  also  determined — 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  wreck- 
ing the  entire  administrative  framework 
of  an  effective  farm  program. 

As  soon  as  this  bill  Is  completed.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  going  to  proceed  with 
further  hearings  on  the  farmer-elected 
committee  system.  I  have  held  hearings 
in  the  field,  and  I  have  held  hearings 
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here  In  Washington:  and  I  shall  proceed 
further.  I  want  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  come  before  our  committee 
and  testify.  I  do  not  want  some  33d  as- 
sistant to  do  so.  I  want  to  hear  from  the 
man  who  is  suppos*^!  to  be  running  this 
program;  and  I  want  the  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  will 
read  this  Ricord  to  take  It  to  him — as  I 
have  written  to  him — and  point  out  to 
him  what  I  have  had  to  say  here  about 
the  mismanagement  of  the  farmer- 
elected  committee  system. 

Mr.  President,  weeks  ago  I  wrote  about 
this  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  pointed  out  some  of  the  testi- 
mony we  received  and  some  of  the 
charges  which  have  been  made,  and  I 
pointed  out  what  I  believe  to  be  some 
of  the  outright  violations  of  law  which 
this  Department  is  condoning.  I  repeat 
that  this  Department  is  condoning  out- 
right violations  of  law;  it  Is  paying  peo- 
ple, and  keeping  them  on  the  payroll, 
after  they  have  been  fired. 

In  Missouri.  I  found  case  after  case 
where  the  county  manager  of  a  farmer- 
elected  committee  at  the  county  level 
had  been  duly  dismissed  under  all  the 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  Department 
of  Aericulture;  he  had  been  fired  by  the 
county  commission  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  county  manager.  But  the 
county  manager  Is  still  on  the  job.  Why? 
Because  the  political  bass  at  the  top 
said,  "Stay  there."  I  repeat,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  political  boss  at  the  top 
said  that  to  the  county  manager,  who 
had  been  fired;  and  that  manager  is 
still  running  the  program  in  the  county. 

Mr.  President,  these  State  committee 
members  are  not  appointed  by  the  State; 
instead,  they  are  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  In  all  too  many 
instances  the  State  committees  are  de- 
nying authority  and  responsibility  to  the 
local  committees.  The  State  commit- 
tees are  removing  elected  officials — offi- 
cials elected  by  their  own  neighbors ;  and 
they  are  being  removed  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  aqree  with  the  State 
chairmen.  That  sounds  more  like  Rus- 
sia than  the  United  States,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. 

All  these  mattens  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Everything  I  am  saying  Is 
a  matter  of  documented  evidence. 
Every  witness  testilied  under  oath. 

Furthermore,  in  the  Missouri  hearings, 
members  of  the  State  committees  openly 
admitted  that  they  had  been  dismissing 
such  officials  simply  becau.se  the  persons 
dismissed  refused  to  take  dictation  from 
the  top.  even  though  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations did  not  require  the  local  county 
committee  to  take  .such  dictation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  shall  not 
proceed  further  to  discuss  this  matter; 
I  shall  discuss  it  later.  However,  I  wish 
to  repeat  that  no  matter  what  kind  of 
law  the  Congress  may  write,  it  will  be  no 
better  than  its  ridministration.  One 
point  which  needs  to  be  emphasized — 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son], in  his  very  fine  statement  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  on  last 
Thursday,  cited  the  weakness  of  the  ad- 
ministration— is  that  the  administra- 
tion of  this  farm  program  has  gotten  so 


out  of  hand  that,  today,  there  Is  no  con- 
fidence in  the  rural  areas,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  partici- 
pants. 

Mr.  President,  later  in  the  debate,  no 
doubt,  some  Senator  will  say — for  ex- 
ample, in  regard  to  corn — that  the  com 
farmers  do  not  participate,  and  do  not 
utilize  the  crop  loans,  and  simply  do  not 
comply.  Mr.  President,  they  used  to 
comply.  The  reason  why  they  do  not 
comply  now  is  that  there  is  no  incentive 
for  compliance.  What  is  more,  there  is 
Incentive  for  noncompliance.  The  rec- 
ord of  participation  by  farmers  in  the 
Benson-Eisenhower  farm  program  is  the 
lowest  in  the  history  of  the  agricultural 
program  since  1933. 

If  there  is  one  word  In  the  Repub- 
lican dictionary  that  really  has  a  sort 
of  holy  and  sacred  tone  or  atmosphere 
about  it,  it  is  the  word  "efficiency."  As 
I  have  said  many  times  before,  that 
word  is  not  to  be  found  in  either  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  New  Testament 
or  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Magna  Carta  or  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  or  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
But  all  at  once  that  word  has  become 
the  great  symbol  of  Government — "effi- 
ciency." Mr,  President,  even  if  we  were 
to  agree  that  efficiency  is  as  important 
as  the  businessminded  administrators 
would  like  to  make  it  appear  to  be,  I 
charge  that  the  present  administration 
is  grossly  inefficient;  in  the  operation  of 
the  farm  program.  It  is  guilty  of  the 
worst  kind  of  inefficiency.  Even  today, 
in  tlie  other  House,  Members  of  the 
party  of  the  Senator  who  now  is  pre- 
siding in  this  Chamber  [Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota  1  have  had  to  call  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  to  prevent  it 
from  taking  barley  out  of  the  storage  bins 
in  country  elevators,  and  dumping  it  into 
the  big  warehouses,  thereby  bringing 
that  great  volume  of  grain  into  central 
points,  and  having  a  very  depressing 
effect  upon  the  market.  I  am  sure  that 
in  recent  days  every  Senator  from  the 
farm  States  has  received  telegrams  from 
grain  operators  and  grain  markets  and 
country  elevator  operators  and  farmers, 
saying  that  again  the  Commodity  Credit 
Coi-poration  is  engaged  in  one  of  the 
operations  which  is  having  a  price- 
depressing  effect  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  needs  is  some  farmers  to 
help  run  it.  The  first  thing  the  admin- 
istration did  was  to  drive  the  farmers  out 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Now 
the  administration  is  driving  the  farmers 
off  the  land.  Today,  the  job  of  finding 
a  farmer  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  like  the  job  of  finding  a  needle 
in  a  haystack.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  become 
the  haven  for  processors,  speculators,  and 
financiers.  What  is  more,  Mr.  President, 
they  are  running  through  the  Depart- 
ment as  if  they  were  on  a  6- week  sem- 
inar. They  come  there,  and  spend  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months,  and  then  return 
to  the  private  trade.  While  they  are  In 
the  Department,  they  learn  the  tricks 
and  get  the  information;  and  then  they 
are  gone. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  room  for  fann- 


ers. Of  course,  I  know  It  will  be  possible 
to  point  out  that  there  are  still  a  few 
farmers  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I 
wish  to  say  for  the  man  who  came  into 
the  Department  to  take  over  some  of  the 
duties  of  the  farmer  committee  system — 
Mr.  Hughes — that  he  has  made  some  im- 
provements. The  first  improvement  he 
made  was  to  reverse  everything  Secre- 
tary Benson  had  done  in  March  and 
April  of  1953.  In  other  words,  after  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  pulled  his 
ix>litical  coup,  had  made  his  master  po- 
litical stroke  of  preventing  farmers  from 
serving  on  committees  if  they  had  ever 
been  elected  for  more  than  3  terms  of  1 
year  each,  after  Mr.  Benson  had  dis- 
rupted the  whole  program,  now,  a  year 
and  one-half  or  2  years  later,  they  say, 
"I  think  we  made  a  mistake.  Senator 
HtTMPHREY,  you  Were  right." 

Mr.  President,  I  got  in  touch  with  them 
Immediately  when  they  began  to  upset 
this  program.  Representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  testified  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  that  they  did 
make  a  mistake,  but  they  have  not  rem- 
edied or  repaired  all  the  damage  they 
committed.  Furthermore,  they  cannot 
repair  it,  because  farmers  no  longer  have 
faith  in  them;  and  when  the  farmers  lose 
faith  and  trust,  we  lose  the  heart  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  consult  the  grain  mer- 
chants who  are  trying  to  operate  in  the 
private  grain  business,  as  to  their  atti- 
tude toward  some  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  operations  in  recent 
years.  Those  grain  merchants  were  al- 
ways somewhat  critical  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  That  surely  is  a 
matter  of  record.  Under  the  Democratic 
administration  they  had  justifiable  com- 
plaints about  the  way  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  operating.  But 
one  of  the  largest  grain  markets  in  the 
world  is  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  A  little 
more  than  2  months  ago  I  was  at  home 
for  a  special  meeting  with  members  of 
the  Grain  Exchange.  They  wanted  to 
tell  me  about  some  of  their  complaints. 
I  thought  possibly  they  were  going  to 
scold  me  or  admonish  me  about  my  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  price  supports.  They 
did  not  do  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  them  agreed  with  my  position. 

They  told  me  that  the  present  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  making  it  practically  impossible  for 
them  to  do  business.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  think  now  that  the  Democrats 
were  the  real  apostles  of  free  enter- 
prise— as  we  always  have  been.  Senators 
should  hear  their  comments  about  the 
present  so-called  free-enterprise  ad- 
ministration, W^e  did  not  even  get 
around  to  discussing  Khrushchev  and 
Bulganin.  They  came  in  second  on  the 
popularity  totem  pole.  The  main  reason 
is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  know  what  it  is  doing,  where  it 
is  going,  or  how  It  Is  going  to  get  there. 

It  has  upset  normal  markets  time  after 
time;  and,  as  I  have  said  in  committee. 
In  public,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
It  has  played  loose  and  free  with  the 
grains  and  commodities  in  its  hands,  fre- 
quently at  the  expense  of  the  producers 
and  often  the  sellers  In  the  free  market. 
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What  I  find  most  Interesting  In  our 
discussions  over  agricultural  policy  is  the 
fact  that  this  Department  and  this  ad- 
ministration seem  to  be  unconcerned 
with  the  complaints  which  are  registered 
day  after  day  by  farmers  and  industries 
engaged  in  farm  marketing  operations. 

I  also  find  it  rather  difficult  to  know 
why  the  reports  of  advisory  committees 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
not  made  available  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  want  to 
know  why  it  is  easier  to  get  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  to  the 
location  of  American  forces  and  the 
strength  of  American  arms  than  it  is  to 
get  a  report  from  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  declassi- 
fying so-called  secret  material  day  after 
day.  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month;  but  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture refuses  to  declassify  reports  of  ad- 
visory committees  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular commodities,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  only  way  I  can  get  any  informa- 
tion is  to  find  the  advisers,  develop  some 
friendship  and  understanding  with 
them,  and  then  ask  them  for  the  infor- 
mation. This  I  have  done;  and.  as  I 
have  previously  indicated.  I  am  shocked 
when  I  find  out  what  advice  has  been 
given  to  the  Department,  and  how  sel- 
dom it  has  been  followed.  I  am  equally 
shocked  when  I  find  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  imwilling  to  share  these  advisory 
reports  with  Members  of  Congress. 

Our  appointive  officials  should  be  made 
to  realize  that  they  are  appointed.  They 
are  servants,  every  bit  as  much  as  are 
those  of  us  who  are  elected.  The  ex- 
perts are  supposed  to  be  on  tap.  and  not 
on  top.  These  so-called  experts  are  fre- 
quently called  from  private  industry  and 
private  walks  of  life.  Once  they  are 
appointed  they  begin  to  feel  that  they 
are  really  the  bosses.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  supposed  to  estab- 
lish policy,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  the  risht  to  expect 
the  administration  to  carry  out  that 
policy. 

To  give  a  good  example  of  what  I  am 
talking  alx)ut.  when  we  had  before  us  for 
consideration  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954.  we  amended  that  measure  in  the 
Senate  so  as  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  farmer-elected  committees, 
on  the  basis  on  which  they  had  been 
operating  prior  to  1953.  That  was  my 
amendment.  The  amendment  I  offered 
would  have  restored  the  farmer-elected 
committees  to  the  same  position  that 
they  held  up  to  January  1953,  namely, 
with  the  right  of  local  farmers  to  elect 
their  committeemen  without  restraint 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  was  a  great  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate over  that  proposal.  The  vote  was 
very  close,  but  the  majority  vote  was 
for  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  preserved  in  con- 
ference. Then  the  legal  advisers  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  explained  it 
away.  The  lawyers  said  it  did  not  mean 
what  it  said,  despite  the  record,  despite 
the  legislative  history,  despite  the  words 
of  the  amendment. 


We  cannot  beat  a  system  like  that  so 
long  as  the  olBcials  in  the  Department 
have  the  final  word  in  interpretation. 
It  is  because  of  my  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject that  I  believe  we  must  write  into 
these  bills  specific  language.  One  of  the 
complaints  I  have  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  legislation  is  that  it  would  con- 
fer great  discretionary  powers  upon  the 
Secretary.  We  reconciled  our  doubts 
and  our  differences  by  giving  the  Secre- 
tary broad  authority  to  pay  rather  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  participants  in 
the  soil-bank  program. 

I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  that  I  am 
receiving  hundreds  of  letters  from  farm- 
ers asking  me.  *How  do  you  know  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  pay 
the  benefits  which  have  been  indicated 
in  the  newspapers?"  The  writers  of  such 
letters  ask  me,  'Senator  Humphrey,  how 
can  you  be  sure  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  keep  its  word?"  I  am 
compelled  to  write  back  and  say  that  I 
cannot  be  sure.  We  had  no  information 
before  us  which  would  afford  the  basis 
for  a  firm  formula.  Therefore,  we  had 
to  give  discretionary  authority  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  payment  of  soil-bank 
benefits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  so- 
called  Eisenhower  soil-bank  program, 
which  is  heralded  so  widely  by  the  prop- 
agandists, was  so  late  in  preparation  by 
the  administration,  so  recent  in  its  ac- 
ceptance, that  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  when  they 
came  before  our  committee,  were  unable 
to  give  us  any  specific  information  as  to 
how  it  would  work.  I  ask  anyone  to  go 
to  the  files  of  the  committee  to  see  if 
what  I  have  said  is  not  true.  The  great 
Eisenhower  farm  program,  which  has 
been  heralded  in  paid  advertisements, 
was  so  indefinite,  so  ambiguous,  and  so 
uncertain  that  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  when  they  were 
asked  by  the  committee  about  it,  were 
unable  to  testify  in  detail  as  to  what  it 
meant,  how  it  would  operate,  and  what 
the  benefits  would  be. 

To  be  sure,  they  worked  feverishly 
day  and  night  until  they  prepared  some 
kind  of  bulletin  explaining  how  the 
benefits  might  work  or  may  work.  I  wish 
to  underscore  the  words  "might  work" 
and  "may  work." 

The  memorandum  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  a  part  of  the  report  on  the 
pending  bill. 

I  repeat  that  this  great,  bold  new  con- 
cept of  agriculture  whch  the  administra- 
tion now  heralds,  known  as  the  soil  bank, 
was  so  discredited,  so  opposed,  and  so 
objected  to  by  the  administration  until 
December  that  its  spokesmen  did  not 
have  time,  when  they  became  converted 
or  changed  their  attitude,  even  to  develop 
detailed  testimony  as  to  how  it  would 
work. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  before  all  the 
hearings  were  completed,  we  did  get 
some  idea  of  what  they  thought  might  be 
involved.  I  believe  the  Record  ought  to 
be  clear  that  the  reason  the  soil  bank 
proposal  is  as  broad  and  wide  in  its  scope 
as  it  is  in  the  pending  bill,  particularly 
In  the  acreage  reserve  section,  which  is 
the  administration's  proposal,  is  that  the 
administrative  officials  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  were  unable  to  give 
us  a  formula  which  we  could  use  and  to 
which  they  were  willing  to  firmly  affix 
their  name  and  be  held  committed  to. 

I  hope  the  public  will  clearly  under- 
stand that  there  are  two  aspects  of  the 
soil  bank.  One  is  the  acreage  reserve 
section,  and  the  other  is  the  conservation 
reserve. 

The  acreage  reserve  provision  Is  the 
administration's  special  product.  It  Is 
the  one  which,  according  to  the  mail  I 
have  received,  is  objected  to  the  most. 
It  is  the  proposal  which  will  help  the 
small  farmer  practically  not  at  all.  It 
will  give  the  small  farmer  little  or  no 
help. 

I  shall  discuss  the  acreage  reserve  sec- 
tion at  the  time  it  comes  up  for  a  vote. 
However,  I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  acreage  reserve  section  con- 
tained In  the  bill  is  designed  primarily 
to  get  the  administration  out  of  its  own 
mess. 

The  administration  has  accumulated 
surpluses.  The  administration  has  re- 
fused to  apply  the  necessary  production 
controls.  The  administration  has  built 
its  own  trouble,  and  now  it  is  asking  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  $750  million  to 
get  it  out  of  its  own  mess. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  acreage  re- 
serve section  in  the  bill  applies  to  allotted 
acres.  The  allotted  acres  for  the  crops 
under  allotment  are  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  the  amount  of  domestic  production 
which  is  needed,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  reserves  and  the  surpluses. 

Let  me  restate  it.  The  allotted  acres 
represent  the  judgment  of  the  specialists 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to 
the  maximum  amount  of  production 
which  ought  to  come  on  the  market  in 
any  one  year. 

The  acreage  reserve  provision  merely 
5ays  to  the  farmer:  "We  would  like  to 
have  you  take  out  another  10  percent  of 
the  allotted  acres."  or  perhaps  15  per- 
cent or  8  percent,  or  whatever  they  can 
get  the  farmers  to  take  out  of  production. 

Why  is  that,  Mr.  President?  It  is  be- 
cause the  administration's  program  in 
agriculture  has  been  so  fouled  up,  so 
mismanaged,  and  so  misdirected  that  we 
find  ourselves  with  huge  st<x:kpiles  of 
food  and  fiber. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  has 
so  built  up  Its  so-called  monstrous  sur- 
plus concept  that  It  is  stuck  with  It.  The 
administration  has  been  asing  propa- 
ganda at}out  the  so-called  mounting, 
monstrous  surpluses  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  have  convinced  the  public  that 
the  surpluses  are  uncontrollable.  They 
have  almost  convinced  themselves.  At 
least  they  have  convinced  the  public  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  must  do  .some- 
thing about  getting  out  of  a  mess  they 
themselves^have  created. 

Let  me  put  it  succinctly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  have  so  misrepresented  the 
situation,  and  have  engaged  in  such  dis- 
tortion of  the  amount  of  surplus  com- 
modities, that  the  only  way  In  which 
they  can  possibly  face  the  public  In  an 
election  year  is  to  pay  and  pay  and  pay, 
with  taxpayers'  money,  to  feed  the  sur- 
pluses back  into  the  normal  markets  and 
back  to  the  farmers. 

If  they  had  been  running  the  pro- 
gram efficiently,  we  would  not  need  the 
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acreage  reserve  8e<;tIon.  We  could  be 
concentrating  our  attention  on  the  con- 
servation reserve  section  in  connection 
with  long-term  reforestation  and  with 
taking  some  of  the  semiarid  land  out  of 
production,  as  well  as  building  ponds, 
terracing,  and  putting  some  of  the  less 
productive  land  back  into  gra^land. 

All  that  would  have  been  good  for  the 
Nation,  it  would  have  been  a  long-term 
good. 

I  should  like  to  have  my  colleagues 
note,  and  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  administration  recommended  $350 
million  for  this  area,  for  the  long  term. 
It  was  much  more  interested  in  the  short 
term,  to  get  itself  out  of  its  own  trouble, 
than  it  was  in  long-term  benefits  for 
this  great  Republic. 

I  am  supporting  the  soil-bank  pro- 
visions, because,  even  though  I  should 
like  to  see  the  administration  have  to 
face  up  to  its  own  mi.'^management.  as 
it  will  in  this  election  year,  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  farmers  punished  any  more  and 
discriminated  again.st  any  longer  because 
of  the  administrative  stupidity  and  the 
colossal  administrative  mismanagement 
of  the  Eisenhower-Ben.«on  farm  program. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  published  an 
editorial  on  Saturday  of  la.st  week,  in 
which  it  discussed  at  some  length  the 
appearance  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson]  and  myself  on  a 
CBS  program,  in  our  reply  to  Secretary 
Benson.  The  editorial  noted  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  supported 
flexible  price  supix)rts  and  that  I  sup- 
ported 90  percent  of  parity.  The  edi- 
torial said  we  made  strange  bedfellows. 

There  is  nothing  strange  about  it  at 
all.  There  is  an  hone.st  difference  of 
opinion  about  price- support  levels.  I  do 
not  impugn  anyone's  integrity  or  motives 
because  he  feels  the  price-support  struc- 
ture should  be  different  from  the  one  I 
support. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  that  both 
the  Senator  from  Now  Mexico  and  I  are 
a({reed  on.  and  that  is  that  the  present 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  inexoisable  and  that  it  is 
a  monument  to  mis.'nanagement. 

I  should  hke  to  point  out  again  for  the 
record  that  in  one  paragraph  of  the  edi- 
torial published  in  Uie  Minneapolis  Star, 
there  was  a  misstatement  of  fact.  That 
misstatement  was  that  while  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture his  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  carried  on  very 
much  along  the  line  of  the  administra- 
tion of  that  Department  by  Secretary 
Benson,  and  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ad- 
ministered the  same  kind  of  program 
that  is  now  l>eing  administered  by  Secre- 
tary Benson. 

Of  course,  that  is  not  true.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  1945.  1946,  and 
1947,  was  administering  a  90  percent  of 
parity  price-support  program.  Mr.  Ben- 
son Is  not  administering  such  a  program. 
He  is  administering  a  flexible  price- 
support  program. 

I  merely  state  thi.s  for  the  record,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  commented  upon  it 
many  times  In  Minnesota  over  the  week- 
end. 

During  my  discussion  of  the  agricul- 
tural situation,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
looked  at  the  present  plight  of  agriciU- 


ture  and  how  it  got  into  such  a  fix  in 
the  past  2  years. 

Before  we  proceed  with  discussing 
what  can  and  must  be  done  to  correct 
this  situation,  it  should  be  helpful  to 
review  the  background  history  of  our 
farm  programs,  to  look  again  at  the 
objectives  we  seek  to  achieve,  and  then 
set  up  some  guideposts  for  measuring 
how  well  our  legislative  proposals  ap- 
proach those  objectives. 

One  of  the  regrettable  and  unfair  cir- 
cumstances of  our  time  is  the  way  many 
newspapers  and  periodicals  have  singled 
out  agriculture  as  the  lone  whipping  boy 
for  criticism  of  Government  intervention 
to  soften  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  free- 
market  risks. 

Looking  back  into  history,  the  truth 
becomes  apparent  that  agriculture  has 
always  been  last  and  latest  rather  than 
first  in  getting  pubhc  policy  shaped 
toward  a  climate  for  favorable  economic 
opportunity. 

There  Is  a  public  Interest  responsibility 
toward  agriculture  that  cannot  be 
ignored  under  our  constitutional  man- 
date to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

Our  Government  early  recognized  the 
public's  interest  and  the  Nation's  welfare 
in  a  strong  agriculture — in  a  family-farm 
type  of  agriculture — by  opening  up  vast 
public  lands  to  homesteading  in  order  to 
encourage  agricultural  expansion  and 
farm  ownership. 

By  makiner  such  opportunities  avail- 
able the  Nation  was  repaid  many  times 
the  value  of  its  investment  in  agricul- 
ture's future.  ' 

And,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  an  aside, 
I  very  much  doubt  if  the  moral  fiber  of 
our  pioneering  fathers  was  corrupted  by 
accepting  that  homestead  subsidy  of  free 
land. 

As  our  Nation  embarked  upon  Its  In- 
dustrial development  it  was  business  and 
industry,  not  agriculture,  that  first 
shunned  the  risks  of  the  free  market  and 
asked  for  aid  and  protection  by  law — 
the  tariffs,  the  grants  and  subsidies,  the 
power  of  regulating  production  and  com- 
petition— to  assure  reasonable  profits. 

As  a  new  aristocracy  of  industrial  bar- 
ons developed  in  our  country,  their  in- 
fluence upon  Government  resulted  in 
public  policy  being  designed  more  and 
more  to  serve  their  own  ends,  at  the 
expense  of  American  agriculture  and  the 
American  workingman. 

Our  economy  grew  out  of  balance,  and 
weaker  became  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  was  all  based. 

The  rich  grew  richer  and  the  poor  grew 
poorer,  until  the  bubble  had  to  burst. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  remind  the 
Senate  at  length  of  the  great  depression. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  MuRHATl  has  described  the  situa- 
tion In  detail  in  his  presentation  of  the 
farm  bill. 

Most  of  us  remember  all  too  well  that 
tragic  period  in  our  economic  and 
political  history. 

Agriculture,  as  usual  felt  its  impact 
first,  longest,  and  hardest. 

Agriculture  was  and  is  today  the  bell- 
wether of  our  economy. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  if  agricultural  in- 
come had  been  kept  up  even  at  the  levels 
of  1952,  General  Motors  and  Chrysler 
would  not  have  to  be  laying  oS  workers. 


They  would  still  be  able  to  sell  automo- 
biles which  they  planned  to  sell. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  prophecy 
that  If  the  decline  in  agricultural  in- 
come continues,  some  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  this  country,  particularly  the 
automotive  industry,  will  feel  the  impact. 
I  am  not  saying  their  profits  will  be  less, 
because  they  have  ways  of  being  able  to 
maintain  profits,  but  their  production 
will  be  less  and  they  will  be  laying  off 
workers. 

It  has  been  in  agriculture  that  the  first 
symptoms  of  trouble  have  develoF>ed  in 
every  great  economic  crisis  this  country 
has  ever  faced.  That  is  where  the 
symptoms  first  strike,  and  then  spread 
to  the  main  streets,  the  factories,  and 
the  homes  of  all  America,  rural  and  city 
alike. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  what  the 
public  may  think  has  been  the  cost  of 
the  farm  programs,  let  the  record  be 
crystal  clear,  that  the  cost  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  caused  by  the  drop  in  farm 
income  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
many,  many  times  greater  than  the  cost 
of  any  aid  or  aissistance  the  Grovernment 
may  have  given  to  agriculture.  How 
fooUsh  can  we  be?  We  have  permitted 
a  great  segment  of  our  economy  to  I  e- 
come  depressed,  thereby  denying  the 
total  economy  billions  of  dollai-s  of  un- 
told wealth,  yes,  thereby  denying  the 
Federal  Treasury  tax  revenues  which 
could  have  been  obtained.  If  agricul- 
ture had  been  prosperous;  ii  we  had 
done  a  Uttle  better  job;  if  this  admin- 
istration had  been  willing  to  do  a  better 
job.  willing  to  move  quickly  when  there 
was  need  to  move,  we  could  have  main- 
tained many  billions  of  dollars  of  assets 
wloich  have  now  been  liquidated.  We 
could  have  continued  to  maintain  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  gross  and  net  income 
which  have  been  lost  and  which  can 
never  be  reclaimed. 

Out  of  that  depression  of  the  1920's 
and  1930's  we  learned  that  the  cost  of 
depression  is  far  greater,  in  money  and 
human  misery,  than  is  any  cost  of  main- 
taining a  soimd  and  prosperous  nation. 

From  the  despair  of  the  great  depres- 
sion agriculture  united  in  a  historic  fight 
for  rightful  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  role  in  American  Ufe. 

It  brought  forth  a  great  concept  so  in 
keeping  with  the  principles  of  American 
democracy  that  it  has  earned  a  perma- 
nent place  in  America's  economic  life — 
the  parity  concept  of  equality  for  agri- 
culture. 

All  of  the  efforts  down  through  the 
years  by  our  great  organizations  of  farm- 
ers became  solidly  pinpointed  toward  one 
major  purpose :  The  clear  declaration  of 
public  policy  that  prices  and  income  of 
farmers  should  be  maintained  on  a  basis 
of  parity  with  industrial  wages  and  in- 
dustrial prices. 

None  of  us  should  ever  forget  the  fight 
it  took  to  establish  the  parity  concept 
of  equality  for  agriculture  as  the  law  of 
our  land. 

The  great  voices  of  that  earlier  his- 
toric battle  for  farm  parity — the  voices 
of  the  agricultural  statesmen  of  that 
day — Ed  O'Neal,  of  the  American  Farm 
Biureau  Federation;  Louis  Taber.  of  the 
Grange;  and,  yes,  the  great  voice  of  the 
Midwest's      ov^-n      hard-hitting       Bill 
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Thatcher.    Theae  voices  refused  to  be 
silenced. 
They  knew  they  were  right. 
They  knew  they  were  not  only  fighting 
for  farmers. 

They  knew  they  were  fighting  for  the 
sound  economic  welfare  of  America — for 
the  country  they  loved. 
It  was  not  an  easy  fight. 
Powerful  forces  were  arrayed  against 
them. 

A  strange  coalition  of  the  uninformed. 
the  ill-advised,  the  men  of  little  faith  and 
Uttle  vision,  looking  backward  instead  of 
ahead,  was  molded  together  and  manip- 
ulated as  a  "front"  against  agriculture. 
Let  me  make  myself  clear:  Fair- 
minded  Americans — and  I  think  most 
Americans  are  fair-minded — have  never 
been  against  decent  prices  and  fair  and 
equal  treatment  for  agriculture  or  for 
anyone  else. 

But  always  in  any  society  there  are  a 
few  who  refuse  to  look  beyond  their  own 
money -counting  tables,  regardless  of  the 
public  interest  that  may  be  involved. 

It  Is  always  these  vocal  few  who  raise 
the  entirely  false  cry  of  government  in- 
terference with  "free  enterprise."  when 
their  own  toes  are  stepped  upon  in  order 
to  assure  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 
free  enterprise  to  all  the  rest  of  us. 

But  all  the  misleading  attempts  to  dis- 
tort agriculture's  just  plea  for  equality 
failed. 

We  became  realists  about  our  economy, 
and  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

We  recognized  that  there  no  longer 
•xisted  a  complete  free  exchange  of 
goods  and  services- -a  complete  free 
market. 

Instead,  we  fared  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  work  and  live  in  the  midst  of  protec- 
tive regulations  by  government — firm 
prices  administered  by  business — fixed 
costs  established  by  accepted  standards 
of  fair  wages  and  reasonable  profits  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy. 

fiMeral  reserve  regulations — utility 
and  transportation  rate  fixing — tariffs 
to  protect  industry — minimum  wage 
laws — the  Pair  Trade  Practices  Act  to 
eliminate  unfair  price  cutting — and  sub- 
sidies to  shipping  firms,  airlines,  and 
newspapers  are  but  a  few  of  many  ex- 
amples of  what  I  call  built-in  protec- 
tions. 

The  farmer  has  never  lost  his  spirit  of 
Independence — his  willingness  to  work — 
and  to  work  hard. 
But  the  world  about  him  has  changed. 
The  ways  of  farming  have  changed. 
The  world  in  which  he  must  compete 
for  survival  has  changed. 

Man-made  changes  have  hemmed 
him  in  on  all  sides  by  a  complex — legis- 
lated economy — in  which  he  has  too 
often  become  the  forgotten  man. 

None  of  us  can  thwart  the  tide  of 
change. 

The  hands  of  time  can  never  be  tinned 
backward. 

Our  task  Is  to  keep  abreast  of 
change — to  keep  pace  wiih  the  progress 
and  the  problems  it  creates — and  to  look 
to  the  future. 

All  the  talk  about  a  free  market  Is 
mere  talk,  talk,  talk.  It  is  good  conver- 
sation for  the  classroom,  but  every  man 
of  any  maturity,  judgment,  and  expe- 


rience knows  that  the  free  market  is 
only  partly  free.  Every  businessman 
knows  that  there  are  a  number  of  built- 
in  protections  and  restraints  on  the  part 
of  government  and  of  industry  itself 
which  condition  the  so-called  free 
market. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  the  rest  of 
the  American  economy  would  be  like  if 
every  morning  when  a  businessman  woke 
up  he  had  to  depend  upon  the  open  mar- 
ket for  the  price  of  his  goods.  The  farm- 
er, when  he  gets  ready  to  sell  his  grain, 
has  to  depend  on  the  prices  of  the  day — 
the  prices  of  oats,  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
eggs.  pork.  beef.  Those  prices  are  never 
the  same  2  days  in  a  row.  Every  day 
there  is  a  fluctuation  of  prices. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  bid  for  an 
automobile  in  that  manner.  Perhaps  if 
we  are  to  have  farmers  operate  on  the 
free  market,  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers ought  to  be  put  on  a  free  market. 
Let  General  Motors  take  bids  every  day 
on  what  we  Americans  will  be  willing  to 
pay  for  their  cars — and  not  at  tlie  dealer 
level.  There  is  much  bidding  at  the 
dealer  level.  Let  us  have  the  bidding  at 
the  manufacturer's  level.  The  farmer  is 
affected  at  the  producers  level. 

Let  the  General  Motors  factories  pro- 
duce the  maximum  output  of  cars,  and 
then  let  us  would-be  car  buyers  simply 
bid.  and  see  what  price  we  can  pet.  How 
long  do  Senators  think  General  Motors 
would  remain  in  business?  Oh,  perhaps 
a  month  or  two.  They  surely  would  not 
last  much  longer. 

But  the  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
so-called  experts  tell  the  farmer  every 
day  that  he  should  be  on  the  free  mar- 
ket. The  farmer  never  knows  whether 
eggs  will  be  12  cents  a  dozen  or  50  cents 
a  dozen.  He  never  knows  whether  hogs 
will  sell  for  $20  a  hundredweight  or  $9  a 
hundredweight.  Ke  has  no  way  of 
knowing.  He  is  the  only  member  of  the 
economy  who  is  in  that  situation. 

The  workinjman  has  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  or  contract  with  his 
employer.  He  knows  that  if  he  goes  to 
work  he  will  receive  so  much  an  hour. 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  know  how  much  they  will  re- 
ceive every  month.  But  a  farmer  does 
not  have  the  slightest  idea  what  he  will 
get  for  his  commodity,  and  he  has  no 
control  over  its  price.  He  cannot  say. 
"I  want  50  cents  a  dozen  for  my  eggs." 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.  can  say.  'The  price 
of  this  car  is  $1,700,'  or  •$2,100:  "  and 
that  will  be  the  price.  But  Mr.  Farmer 
must  take  what  the  market  will  give  on 
the  basis  of  open,  competitive  bidding. 

I  say  to  those  who  have  been  critical 
of  the  price  support  programs  and  agri- 
cultural programs  that  before  they  be- 
come too  critical,  they  should  ask  them- 
selves the  question:  "Am  I  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  same  market  conditions  which 
a  farm  producer  has  to  hve  with?" 

My  family  operated  a  small  business. 
I  would  have  hated  to  see  the  day  when 
we  had  to  have  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties on  our  shelves  determined  by  open, 
competitive  bidding  every  day. 

No:  Mr.  Farmer  Ls  the  one  who  Is  left 
out  in  the  cold,  so  to  speak.  He  has  a 
free  market.  Everyone  else  has  a  fixed 
market,  a  legislated  maiket,  and  ad- 


ministered market.    The  farmer  cannot 
win  under  those  conditions. 

It  was  because  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  wm.  it  was  because  Mr.  Parmer  knew 
he  was  the  victim  of  the  gyrations,  the 
ups  and  downs,  of  the  so-called  free 
market,  that  he  came  to  his  Members  of 
Congress,  and  said.  "Give  us  some  legis- 
lation. Give  us  some  marketing  pro- 
grams. Permit  us  to  develop  farmer 
cooperatives  and  producer  cooperatives. 
Give  us  commodity  loans,  so  that  we  can 
hold  our  grain  and  our  produce  for  the 
best  available  market." 

What  the  commodity  loan  does  is  to 
permit  a  farmer  to  obtain  a  loan  of 
money  upon  a  commodity  which  has 
been  produced  and  which  has  a  certain 
value,  and  thereby  to  be  able  to  hold 
that  commodity  until  It  can  be  sold  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions  in  the 
so-called  free  market.  The  whole  price- 
support  program  is  another  form  of  or- 
derly marketing.  V.'ithout  orderly  mar-** 
keting.  there  can  be  no  economic  hope 
for  a  farm  producer. 

If  the  farmer  must  compete  In  a  leg- 
islated economy,  to  ask  him  alone  to 
exist  by  the  simple  standards  of  a  by- 
gone generation  is  like  asking  our  super- 
highways of  today  be  governed  by  traf- 
fic rules  of  the  hor?e-and-bugfry  days. 

Only  confusion  and  traredy  can  result. 

In  a  democracy  dedicated  to  serving 
all  the  people,  what  Is  wrong  with  farm- 
ers .t.«:king  the  Government,  their  Gov- 
ernment, to  remember  that  they,  too, 
mun  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times  and  must  have  traffic  rules  that 
do  not  leave  them  by  the  wayside  as 
everyone  else  zooms  past  on  the  highway 
of  modem  life  and  modem  living? 

Government,  our  Government,  has  the 
cblitratlon.  under  our  Constitution,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare — not  the 
welfare  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many. 

Congress  recrfrnlzed  that  obligation  in 
declaring  it  to  be  the  policy  of  our  coun- 
try that  prices  and  incomes  of  farmers 
should  be  maintained  on  a  basis  of  parity 
with  other  .«esments  of  our  economy. 

With  full  parity  as  Its  goal,  our  Gov- 
ernment launched  a  courageous  and  his- 
toric series  of  national  farm  programs 
aimed  at  achieving  that  objective. 

From  time  to  time  those  programs 
have  been  changed,  improved,  and 
adapted  to  agriculture's  changing  needs: 
but  always  the  same  objective  has  been 
spelled  out— the  objective  of  parity 
prices  and  parity  income. 

Let  me  say  riyht  now  that  it  has  taken 
nonpartisan  support  from  the  great  farm 
States  of  our  Nation  to  maintain  our 
strides  toward  that  objective,  and  to 
withstand  the  powerful  pressure  that 
would  divert  us. 

It  has  taken  the  wholehearted  sup- 
jort  of  men  who  know  and  understand 
agriculture — and  men  with  plenty  of 
gumption  to  stand  up  and  be  counted — 
sometimes  against  their  own  colleagues 
and  against  their  own  administration. 

We  have  made  progress — tremendous 
progress — under  the  stabilizing  influence 
of  our  national  farm  programs. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  concept  of 
fair  returns  for  agriculture  came  other 
great  strides  forward  in  .\merican  farm 
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life — reasonable  credit,  sound  conserva- 
tion, rural  electrification. 

We  have  tossed  out  the  kerosene  lan- 
terns and  have  brightened  the  rural 
countryside  with  electricity.^ 

We  have  eased  the  drudoK  of  farm 
life  by  bringing  the  blessirjg^f  modern 
conveniences  and  modern  power  to  the 
farm.  How  much  more  of  this  can  be 
done?  A  Kreat  market  is  yet  to  be  ex- 
plored and  developed  if  ap^riculture  can 
obtain  its  just  share  of  the  national  in- 
come. 

We  have  checked  the  depletion  and 
waste  of  America's  potential  productiv- 
ity by  lifting  the  face  of  the  rural  coun- 
tryside through  sound  conservation 
farming.  Here  aguin  there  is  so  much 
more  that  needs  t(>  be  done.  No  wiser 
investment  ever  could  be  made  than  in 
conservation. 

Up  to  1952,  we  had  breathed  new  life — 
and  new  hope — new  opportunity — into  a 
prostrate  r  jral  America.  And  with  it  we 
breathed  new  strength  and  new  stability 
into  the  entire  American  economy. 

We  did  it  by  keeping  our  eyes  on  a 
common  goal— equality  and  justice  for 
a^'riculture,  comparable  to  what  we  pro- 
vide for  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

Yet.  In  a  few  short  years,  our  drive 
foruard  has  not  only  been  halted,  it  has 
been  turned  backward. 

We  are  still  far  from  our  goal — far 
from  the  original  objective  of  equality 
which  agriculture  started  out  to  achieve. 

There  are  still  forces  at  work  to  divert 
us  from  that  objective,  both  through  mis- 
guided difl^erences  of  opinion  over  meth- 
ods of  achieving  it.  and  deliberate  intent 
to  keep  us  from  achieving  it. 

Together  they  make  a  formidable  foe. 
By  devious  means,  they  seek  to  divide 
and  divert  the  farm  unity  of  this  country. 

They  try  to  turn  consumers  against 
farmers,  to  turn  farmers  against  labor, 
and  labor  against  farmers,  and  even  to 
turn  farmers  against  f armors;  they  try  to 
split  the  farmer's  own  household  against 
him,  commodity  by  commodity. 

Now  let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
one  of  the  most  unbelievable,  outrageous 
maneuvers  I  have  ever  witnessed  has 
been  taking  place  here  In  the  past  couple 
of  weeks.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  playing  ofl  one  commodity  against  an- 
other, playing  politics  with  the  farm  pro- 
gram— proposing  a  com  program  for 
some  Senators  in  some  areas,  a  cotton 
program  for  other  Senators  in  other 
areas,  or  a  rice  program,  or  a  tobacco 
program.  He  has  been  trying  to  play 
one  off  against  the  other.  I  warn  my 
colleagues  that  if  this  subtle,  insidious 
bait  is  swallowed,  the  whole  farm  pro- 
gram will  suffer. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  his 
advisers  from  the  White  House,  or  his 
superiors,  have  engaged  in  the  most 
flagrant  and  blatant  kind  of  politics  with 
the  farm  program.  First,  they  mis- 
represented the  farm  programs  of  the 
past.  Second,  they  exaggerated  the 
proportions  of  surpluses.  Third,  they 
tried  to  divide  the  farm  population  and 
the  farmers  from  city  folk,  and  to 
spread  distrust  and  engender  outright 
antagonism  between  farmers  and  work- 
ers.   This  is  unbelievable. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  In 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  now  a  farm  fonun. 


sponsored  by  the  Minneapolis  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  reading  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  a  speech  which  was  delivered, 
there  yesterday,  relating  to  labor  costs 
in  agricultural  production;  in  other 
words,  labor  costs  in  the  production  of 
processed  farm  goods,  such  as  meat 
products. 

Mr.  Benson  has  made  some  rather 
serious  charges  in  his  political  tours 
around  the  country.  He  has  stated  that 
labor  is  the  cause  of  the  farmer's  plight: 
that  it  is  labor  costs  which  have  brought 
about  the  trouble.  Those  are  rather 
broad  and  all-embracing  charges;  but.  as 
usual,  there  are  few,  if  any,  facts  to  sup- 
port them. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
have  released  statistical  tables  and  eco- 
nomic reports  to  point  out  the  inaccu- 
racy of  and  the  outright  distortion  in  Mr. 
Benson's  comments. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  bring  to  the  Senate 
copies  of  the  speeches,  and  ask  that  at 
least  those  sections  which  are  pertinent 
to  this  particular  problem  of  labor  costs 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

I  am  happy  to  note,  however,  Mr. 
President,  that  at  least  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  farmers  are  not  being  misled. 
No.  Mr.  President;  our  farmers  know 
what  is  wrong.  There  are  two  things 
wrong.  Farm  prices  have  gone  down, 
which  situation  has  brought  about  a  de- 
cline in  farm  income.  They  know  that. 
Secondly,  they  know  that  the  Eisen- 
hower-Benson farm  policies  are  wrong. 
If  both  those  situations  can  be  corrected, 
a  laboring  man  will  still  have  a  good 
wage  and  earn  a  good  living  for  his  fam- 
ily, and  a  businessman  will  still  be  able 
to  make  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit. 

Our  farmers  know  that  well  paid 
workers  eat  food,  and  high  quality  food, 
and  more  of  It.  Our  farmers  know  that 
a  businessman  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return 
on  investment  and  sales.  And  our 
farmers  are  not  buying  or  believing  Mr. 
Benson's  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  way  to  cure  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem is  to  attack  other  groups  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  Benson's  thesis  is  that  since  agri- 
culture is  down  m  the  ditch,  the  way  to 
help  agriculture  is  to  get  everybody  else 
down  in  the  ditch;  then  they  will  all  be 
at  the  same  level.  Mr.  Benson  has  made 
that  crystal  clear  in  two  speeches,  one 
delivered  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in 
New  Orleans. 

In  San  Francisco  he  said  it  was  labor 
costs  that  were  contributing  very  greatly 
to  the  farmer's  price  squeeze.  In  New 
Orleans  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
profits  of  industry  that  were  responsible. 

I  wonder  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  President,  for  whom  the 
Secretary  works,  have  ever  thought  it 
might  be  their  fault.  I  wonder  if  they 
have  ever  given  thought  to  the  fact  that 
possibly  it  was  the  programs,  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Eisenhower-Benson  farm 
programs,  and  the  administration  of 
those  programs  and  policies,  that  have 
caused  the  trouble.  I  suggest,  most  po- 
litely and  respectfully,  that  they  look 
into  that  particular  observation. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  commented  on 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  efforts  to 
turn  consiuners  agaixist  farmers,  farm- 
ers against  labor,  labor  against  farmers, 
and  even  farmers  against  farmers;  but  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  those  who  have 
engaged  in  those  efforts  are  failing,  and 
failing  miserably. 

American  labor  Is  still  the  farmer's 
best  friend,  and  American  labor  is  sup- 
porting 90  percent  of  parity.  American 
labor  is  supporting  an  expanded  farm 
credit  program,  an  expanded  soil  con- 
servation program,  a  rural  electrifica- 
tion program,  a  farm  marketing  pro- 
gram, a  farm  research  program. 

Farmers  know  that  laboring  people 
are  the  farmer's  customers,  and  laborers 
also  know  that  farmers  are  their  cus- 
tomers. In  other  words.  American  labor 
has  not  forgotten  the  grim  lessons  of  the 
past.  The  American  farmers,  above  all 
groups,  are  worried  about  the  danger 
symptoms  of  the  present,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  the  present  are  strangely  similar 
to  those  of  that  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity  of  1929,  1930,  1931,  1932,  and 
1933. 

Then,  too,  there  were  people  In  high 
places  who  were  giving  out  soothing 
syrup.  Then.  too.  there  were  people  in 
high  places  in  Government  telling  us 
that  all  was  well.  Yes,  then,  too,  there 
were  people  in  Government  who  were 
apparently  unconcerned,  or  who  exer- 
cised too  little  concern,  about  the 
troubles  in  rural  America.  Then,  too, 
there  were  men  who  said.  "Look  at  the 
stock  market  Look  at  the  all-time 
high." 

There  were  others  who  were  trying  to 
remind  those  same  spokesmen  that  they 
ought  to  look  at  the  farm  market.  But 
no  one  paid  very  much  attention.  I  re- 
peat, Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  a  repeat  performance  both  in 
Government  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
Then,  as  now,  we  had  a  popular  Presi- 
dent. Then,  as  now,  we  had  an  admin- 
istration farm  program.  Mr.  Hoover 
had  a  farm  program.  Of  course,  it  was 
no  good;  it  did  not  work.  But  he  had  a 
farm  program,  and  it  was  much  adver- 
tised. It  had  the  support  of  almost  all 
the  editors,  although  it  had  little  or  no 
support  from  farmers.  But  there  was  a 
great  ballyhoo  about  it.  and  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  the  last  word 
in  agricultural  policy.  The  so-called 
experts  were  in  favor  of  it.  The  only 
thing  wrong  with  it  was  that  it  did  not 
do  anything  to  help  farm  income. 

Today,  the  situation  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  one.  Today,  we  have  a 
popular  President.  Today,  the  New 
York  stock  market  is  at  an  all-time  high. 
Peace  and  prosF>erity  are  with  us  now,  as 
they  were  in  1929  and  1930.  Today,  we 
have  a  farm  program  which  was  at  least 
suggested  by  the  administration;  and 
even  though  it  did  not  see  the  light  of 
day  in  Congress,  it  has  seen  the  light 
of  day  in  newsprint.  It  is  being  bally- 
hooed.  It  is  being  described  in  terms 
which  are  befitting  a  Hollywood  ex- 
travaganza. One  would  almost  think 
there  was  a  new  movie  production  called 
the  Eisenhower  farm  program,  star- 
ring such  great  farmers  as  Marilyn 
Monroe,  Clark  Gable,  and  other  talented 
actors  and  actresses. 
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Mr.  President.  It  Is  somewhat  disturb- 
ing to  me  to  note  that  this  administra- 
tion can  proceed  along  the  same  lines 
followed  by  one  of  its  predecessors,  and 
not  be  concerned.  Of  course  I  know 
the  administration  has  political  concern. 
I  fiave  never  seen  so  much  sudden  con- 
cern over  a  problem  as  the  concern  the 
administration  now  seems  to  have  in  re- 
gard to  agriculture.  Every  4  years  the 
Republicans  get  the  agricultural  itch. 
Every  4  years  the  rural  blood  surges 
through  their  city  veins,  and  they  indi- 
cate to  the  American  people  that  the 
GOP  is  the  great  friend  of  the  farmer. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  be  very  fair 
about  this  matter.  There  are  many 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  Republican 
persuasion  who  are  friends  of  the  fanner 
and  friends  of  small  business.  I  regret 
to  say,  however,  that  those  Members  of 
Congress  have  little  or  no  influence  upon 
the  policymakers.  The  most  able  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture are  in  opposition  to  the  present 
administration's  policies.  Republican 
.Senators  who  should  be  listened  to  are 
told  that  they  should  support  the  Eisen- 
hower farm  program. 

Mr.  President,  if  Eisenhower's  farm 
program  would  apply  only  to  his  farm  at 
Gettysburg,  I  would  support  it.  But  I 
do  not  want  it  to  be  applied  to  any  farms 
in  Minnesota.  If  Benson's  farm  pro- 
gram would  apply  only  to  whatever  farm 
he  may  have  in  Utah,  then  I  would  sup- 
port it.  I  want  to  be  charitable.  But 
I  do  not  want  his  program  applied  to  any 
of  the  farms  in  Minnesota.  What  is 
more,  Mr.  President,  none  of  the  farmers 
•eem  to  want  it,  either. 

If  we  can  help  this  administration  get 
a  propram  for  Eisenhower's  farm  and 
Benson's  farm,  so  they  can  have  a  farm 
program.  I  will  vote  for  it — anything  to 
please  them,  so  long  as  my  vote  to  please 
them  does  not  do  disservice  to  the  great 
constituency  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  strange,  to  me.  that 
with  all  the  experience  and  talent  avail- 
able in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
In  the  Senate  from  the  great  farm  areas, 
men  such  as  the  two  Senators  from 
North  E>akota  I  Mr.  Lakger  and  Mr. 
Young),  the  two  Senators  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt  and  Mr.  Cask  I.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr. 
ThyiI.  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  Kansas  1  Mr.  Hope  1 ,  and  others  of 
whom  I  can  think,  are  ignored,  in  so  far 
as  their  advice  is  concerned.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  me  to  note  that  their  advice  is  not 
followed,  instead  of  the  advice  of  some 
advertising  agency. 

I  wish  to  say  that  if  their  advice  had 
been  followed,  this  administration  would 
have  a  farm  program  of  which  it  could 
be  proud.  I  wish  to  say  with  equal 
candor  that  in  that  event  the  Democrats 
would  surely  be  in  hot  water  politically, 
because  then  every  farmer  would  be  so 
appreciative  of  the  program  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  there  would  not  be  a 
chance  for  a  Democratic  candidate  in 
very  many  of  the  precincts.  But,  Mr. 
President,  you  can  always  depend  upon 
the  old  guard  of  the  GOP  not  to  follow 
the  right  advice. 

I  have  never  claimed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  particularly  shrewd  or 


possessed  unusual  talent.  I  merely 
claim  that  one  can  always  deisend  upon 
the  inside  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  create  situations  which  are  so 
intolerable  that  even  the  small  mistakes 
of  the  Democrats  are  excusable,  and  be- 
come almost  like  virtues. 

I  should  like  to  recommend  to  the 
President  and  to  Mr.  Benson  that  they 
call  in  the  talented,  experienced  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  from 
the  great  farm  States,  where  farm  pro- 
duction is  the  vital  business,  take  their 
advice,  and  follow  their  advice.  If  that 
were  done,  if  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  do  that,  I 
would  say  they  would  have  plenty  of 
bipartisan  support  for  their  farm  pro- 
gram. 

But  ln.stead  of  doing  that,  every  con- 
ceivable pressure  is  being  applied  to  get 
Midwestern  Republican  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  vote  for  the  Eisen- 
hower-Benson farm  program.  Many 
a  Member  of  Congress  has  had  to  stand 
up  again  and  again  and  say  to  the  Re- 
publican committees  in  his  home  State 
that  he  simply  cannot  vote  for  the  Els- 
enhower-Benson farm  program.  Why? 
I  am  sure  none  of  my  colleagues  would 
say  he  could  not  vote  for  it  simply  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  losing  votes.  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  are  principled.  I  am 
s'  .e  the  reason  why  Members  of  Con- 
gress cannot  vote  for  the  Eisenhower- 
Benson  program  Is  that  it  does  not  make 
any  sense. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  advisers:  it  calls  in  some  of  the  In- 
vestment bankers  and  asks  them.  "What 
do  you  think  we  should  have  for  a  farm 
program?"  The  administration  also 
calls  in  some  of  the  chain-store  opera- 
tors, some  of  the  supermarket  operators, 
and  asks  them.  "What  do  you  think  we 
should  have  for  a  farm  program?" 

Mr.  President,  if  such  procedure  Is  to 
be  followed  in  respect  to  agriculture.  I 
suggest  that  the  next  time  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  design  a  policy  for  the 
banks  of  the  country,  for  the  ftnancial 
community,  it  call  in  members  of  the 
trade  unions  and  farmers,  and  let  them 
formulate  the  credit  policy. 

It  would  be  a  little  JifTerent  from  the 
one  we  now  have.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  as  foolish — or  as  unwi.«e — to  do  that 
as  it  would  be  to  let  the  administration 
design  the  farm  program  under  the  pres- 
ent advice  it  is  willing  to  receive  and 
honor.  I  should  like  to  have  some  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  ex- 
plain to  me  why  the  administration  is 
so  rdament.  and  why  it  is  so  unwilling 
to  accept  their  advice  and  counsel. 

I  was  talking  about  how  those  in  the 
labor  movement  understood  the  situa- 
tion, and  wanted  farmers  to  have  decent 
prices  and  decent  incomes,  Just  as  they 
want  such  goals  for  themselves. 

They  are  the  farmers  customers,  yet 
they  know  the  farmers  are  their  cus- 
tomers, too.  They,  too,  have  not  for- 
gotten grim  lessons  of  the  past;  and  they 
are  worried  about  dangerous  symptoms 
of  the  present. 

They  want  farmers  to  have  decent 
prices  and  decent  incomes.  Just  as  they 
want  such  goals  for  themselves. 

They  know  that  only  in  a  well-bal- 
anced expanding   economy  can  higher 


living  standards  be  maintained  for  all. 
Farmers  need  more  of  such  understand- 
ing among  consumers.  But  the  forces 
historically  alined  against  farmers  have 
gained  on  another  front.  They  have 
split  the  ranks  of  agriculture  itself. 

At  a  time  when  unity  of  piuTDose  Is 
needed  in  agriculture  as  never  before 
since  the  great  crusade  of  1933 — new 
leadership  of  some  major  farm  groups 
has  wavered  from  the  very  objectives 
upon  which  their  own  organizations 
grew  great  and  pjowerful. 

In  the  heat  of  controversy  over  how 
such  objectives  can  best  be  achieved. 
willingly  or  unwillingly  they  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  diverted  from  the 
objectives  themselves. 

Where  now  are  the  voices  of  Ed  O'Neal 
and  Louis  Taber— forceful  voices  crying 
out  for  full  parity,  for  full  equality  of 
economic  opportunity  for  agriculture? 

Mr.  President,  the  unity  of  purpose 
which  has  been  so  important  for  agri- 
culture should  be  restored  at  once.  I 
am  very  much  pleased  to  see  at  least 
two  of  our  great  farm  organizations 
working  pretty  much  together  in  har- 
ness; and  I  must  say  that  I  am  more  and 
more  pleased,  as  the  days  go  by,  to  see 
one  of  the  other  large  farm  organiza- 
tions agreeing  more  and  more,  in  prin- 
ciple and  detail,  on  the  objectives  which 
have  been  the  historical  objectives  in  the 
flsht  for  parity. 

Thank  God  the  great  voice  of  Bill 
Thatcher  has  never  been  stilled,  has 
never  wavered,  has  never  been  side- 
tracked from  the  main  line  of  agricul- 
ture's fight  for  full  economic  equality. 
Agriculture  needs  such  vigorous  cham- 
pions today.  Agriculture  would  do  well 
today  to  harkcn  back  to  the  wise  words 
of  Ed  O  Neal  in  1941,  when  he  propheti- 
cally said: 

The  u.sue  rnts^  It  Tery  clear  •  •  •  that 
Issue  U  whether  the  parity  objective  la  to 
be  a  reality  for  American  farmera— or 
whether  It  la  to  be  merely  an  llluatve  ml- 
r»:^e — constantly  dnngled  before  the  eyea  of 
farmera  but  which  they  are  never  permitted 
to  attain. 

Now,  as  then,  that  Is  the  Issue.  The 
Issue  is  joined;  the  battle  lines  are  being 
drawn. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  those  lack- 
ing faith  in  democracy — men  of  little 
vision  and  less  confidence  in  Amrrica's 
ability  to  maintain  a  dynamic,  expand- 
ing economy.  Apparently  they  fail  to 
understand  the  nece.'^sity  of  maintaining 
a  dynamic  and  expanding  economy.  I 
hesitate  to  use  the  term,  but  they  are 
frequently  called  the  "flexers."  They 
hold  to  a  philosophy  of  scarcity,  and  an 
outmoded  philosophy  of  survival  by 
jungle  laws  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  those 
holding  firm  to  the  conviction  that  Gov- 
ernment In  a  democracy  must  promote 
the  general  welfare  with  equahty  of 
economic  growth  and  progress. 

Between  these  groups  is  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  American  population  which 
unfortunately  fails  fully  to  realize  how 
much  everyone  is  involved.  They  have 
taken  our  abundance  for  granted. 
America  has  never  suflered  scarcity. 

As  a  result,  many  have  not  stopped  to 
realize,    perhaps,    how    our    abundance 
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has  kept  prices  to  consumers  reason- 
able. 

A  smaller  percentage  of  our  income 
is  required  to  purchase  food  and  clothes 
in  America  than  anywhere  else  on  earth, 
freeing  more  money  for  the  purchase 
of  homes,  automobiles,  television  sets, 
and  other  products,  keeping  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  commerce  spinning. 

All  of  us  should  be  concerned  about 
what  makes  that  abundance  of  food 
possible. 

We  should  be  looking  ahead,  too,  at 
our  population  growth  of  2,700  000  a 
year— new  people  who  have  to  be  fed 
and  clothed  and  provided  with  Jobs. 
They,  too,  have  a  stake  in  this  struggle. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  past, 
present,  or  proposed  farm  programs  are 
perfect.  It  is  whether  we  hold  firm  to  the 
basic  objective  of  those  farm  programs — 
the  right  of  farmers  to  equal  economic 
opportunity,  while  seeking  to  improve 
our  means  of  achieving  it. 

People  who  talk  about  90  percent  of 
parity  being  only  a  wartime  incentive 
either  forget  or  ignore  that  it  was  far 
more  than  that. 

It  was  one  more  step  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  equality  which  we  set  up  in  our 
Agricultural  Adju.stment  Act  of  1938,  and 
have  since  repeatedly  reaffirmed. 

The  declaration  of  policy  in  that  act 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  a.ssi.>;t  farmers  to  obtain,  insofar  as 
practicable,  parity  prices  for  their  com- 
modities and  parity  of  income. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  our  eye  on  that 
historic  goal  in  the  past.  Every  time  we 
have  changed  our  laws  to  meet  changing 
conditions,  we  have  endeavored  to  move 
closer  to  that  goal,  until  1954. 

I  point  out  that  during  this  debate 
there  have  been  some  who  have  said  that 
the  law  of  1938  had  as  its  price-support 
levels  52  to  75  percent  of  parity.  That 
law.  they  say.  was  passed  under  a  Demo- 
cratic administration.  All  that  is  true. 
But  what  those  critics  seem  to  forget  is 
that  the  law  of  1938  was  but  the  first  step 
toward  the  objective  qf  making  available 
and  bringing  into  fulfillment  true  parity, 
full  parity  for  the  American  agricultural 
economy.  What  those  who  point  back 
to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938  and  its 
price-support  schedule  of  52  to  75  percent 
of  parity  fail  to  remember  is  the  fact  that 
in  1938  that  was  a  sizable  step  forward. 
But  each  year  and  each  action  of  Con- 
gress since  1938  has  been  designed  for 
and  directed  toward  a  higher  parity,  a 
better  relation.ship  between  the  farmers' 
prices  and  industrial  prices. 

I  was  rather  disturbed  when  I  heard. 
In  the  debate  in  the  Senate.  Members  of 
the  Senate  sayini?  that  even  back  in  the 
days  when  there  was  full  Democratic 
control  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  White 
House,  the  goal  was  never  90  percent  of 
parity.  Comments  such  as  those  appar- 
ently indicate  an  attitude  that  when  we 
enact  a  law.  that  is  the  final  act,  and  that 
from  then  on  nothing  more  can  l>e  done. 

If  that  had  been  the  case,  we  would 
have  had  no  highways  to  speak  of.  The 
original  Highway  Aid  Act  surely  would 
not  have  built  many  roads  for  this  mod- 
ern day  and  age.  But  we  expanded  it. 
We  set  as  the  goal  in  the  original  Federal 
Highway  Assistance  Act  a  broad  network 
of  highways  adequate  to  meet  the  trans- 


portation and  commercial  needs  of  the 
Nation:  and  year  after  year  we  have 
broadened  the  prc^ram  to  fulfill  that 
goal.  The  same  is  true  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  social  security,  and 
minimum  wages.  In  the  beginning  those 
programs  were  modest,  indeed.  They 
were  only  beginnings.  They  were  the 
basic  minimums.  But  as  we  have  gone  on 
we  have  added  to  those  programs,  broad- 
ening and  extending  their  coverage,  and 
increasing  their  benefits.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  same  philosophy  and  the 
same  sort  of  thinking  should  apply  to 
agriculture. 

So,  since  1938  we  have  been  moving 
fon^ard,  until  1954.  I  think  it  is  quite 
important  to  note  that  the  first  time  we 
started  to  move  back  in  20  years  was 
after  the  Government  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  Republican  administration. 

I  say  again  that  many  of  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  and  friends  do  not  agree 
with  this  philosophy.  There  are  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Members  of  Repub- 
hcan  persuasion  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  who 
have  tried  to  resist  this  backward  move- 
ment: but  they  are  a  minority  in  their 
party,  now  as  in  the  past. 

It  was  out  of  such  a  minority  that  the 
Bull  Moose  movement  grew.  It  was  such 
a  minority  of  Republicans  that  walked 
out  of  the  convention  in  Kansas  City 
back  in  the  lS30s.  It  was  out  of  such 
a  minority  that  even  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party  of  Minnesota  was  born.  It  had  its 
antecedents  in  the  Republican  Party. 

Adoption  of  90  percent  supports  was 
part  of  the  progress  toward  that  goal,  not 
jast  some  wartime  bonus. 

Nothing  in  the  policy  declarations  of 
this  Congress  has  ever  said  fanners  are 
entitled  to  parity  prices  and  parity  in- 
come only  in  wartime. 

Yet  the  critical  press  of  today  wants 
us  to  ignore  all  this  past  history  of  pur- 
pose behind  farm  legislation,  and  distort 
the  meaning  of  what  Congress  has  been 
trying  to  do. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  President,  our  Gov- 
ernment asked  industry  and  labor  to  un- 
dertake certain  goals  and  objectives  in 
war  time.  We  have  not  reduced  wages. 
We  have  not  reduced  prices.  Since  tlie 
war  they  have  grown  and  have  increased. 
What  is  all  this  nonsense  about  saying 
that  farmers  should  be  the  ones  who 
should  go  back  to  prewar  days  and  the 
wartime  incentive  of  90  percent  of  par- 
ity? Prices  and  wages  today  are  far 
beyond  any  wartime  incentive  prices  or 
wages,  and  far  beyond  anything  in  the 
wartime  period. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  be  the  fair  thing 
to  assume  or  to  say  that  farmers  should 
not  be  asked  to  go  back  to  prewar 
days?  Apparently  the  argument  of 
these  who  are  opposed  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  on  the  theoi-y  that  90  percent  of 
parity  price  supports  were  wartime  in- 
centives, is  to  bring  the  program  of  agri- 
culture back  to  the  act  of  1938,  the  pre- 
war act,  or  at  least  to  a  modification  of 
it. 

I  want  the  American  farmers  to  know 
that  there  are  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  many  persons  in  the  admin- 
istration, who  feel  that  the  farmer 
should  go   back  to  prewar  conditions. 


At  least  they  feel  that  he  should  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  conditions  that 
he  had  economically  during  wartime. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  apply 
that  principle  to  farmers.  I  ask  that  it 
be  made  possible  for  me  to  buy  a  housp 
at  prewar  prices,  a  car  at  prewar  prices, 
a  suit  of  clothing  or  a  pair  of  shoes  at 
prewar  prices,  and  I  also  want  to  be 
able  to  buy  a  sandwich  at  prewar  prices, 
as  well  as  a  haircut. 

The  wartime  incentives  have  become 
the  basic  minimum  standards  for  peace- 
time siu-vival. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  are  about  to  em- 
bark on  critical  decisions  on  a  new  farm 
act.  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  look 
seriously  at  the  objectives  we  seek  to 
meet,  instead  of  devoting  all  our  argu- 
ments to  the  technical  methods  by 
which  we  seek  to  achieve  them. 

Oh.  I  know  some  of  my  friends  with 
conflicting  farm  views  will  hasten  to  as- 
sure me  that  they  seek  the  same  objec- 
tives, but  just  feel  different  methods  are 
preferable  m  achieving  them. 

Yet,  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  ranked 
solidly  behind  them  are  all  the  forces 
that,  historically  and  now.  vigorously  op- 
pose even  the  objective  of  public  policy 
designed  to  provide  opportunity  for 
equality  of  ecDnomic  opportunity  in  agri- 
culture. 

I  suggest  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
whose  good  faith  I  do  not  question  ex- 
amine their  bedfellows  a  bit  more  closely, 
in  weighing  w  hether  or  not  the  methods 
they  propose  can  both  serve  the  objec- 
tives of  equality  for  agriculture,  and  the 
objectives  of  those  opposed  to  equality 
for  agriculture. 

The  truth  is  that  the  action  taken  by 
this  Congress  in  1954  was  the  first  taken 
by  Congress  since  1932  that  went  directly 
contrary  to  the  historic  goal  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  events  that  have  transpired 
since  prove  it  has  had  that  result. 

Let  us  get  back  to  our  original  objec- 
tives, to  see  if  at  least  we  cannct  agree  on 
objectives  before  quarreling  about 
method. 

All  the  legislative  history  behind  the 
development  of  farm  programs  in  Amer- 
ica confirms  that  our  objective  and  pur- 
pose has  really  been  threefold: 

First.  To  assure  the  American  people 
continued  abundance  of  food  and  fiber; 

Second.  To  offer  America's  farmers  an 
opportunity  of  achieving  economic 
equality  with  other  segments  of  our 
citizens ; 

Third.  To  preserve  and  protect  Amer- 
ica's traditional  pattern  of  family-owned, 
family-operated  farms  as  the  type  of 
agriculture  best  adapted  to  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

Repeatedly  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  restated  its  intent  to  uphold 
these  objectives,  in  one  way  or  another, 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  homestead  law\ 

Yet,  unfortunately,  the  objectives 
sometimes  appear  forgotten  in  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  farm 
legislation. 

We  have  heard  our  blessings  of  abim- 
dance  criticized  as  a  ciu^e. 

We  have  heard  that  even  90  percent  of 
equality — let  alone  full  equality — is  more 
than  farmers  are  entitled  to  in  our 
economy. 
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We  have  heard  disturbing  yet  increas- 
ing talk  of  encouraging  a  complete 
change  In  our  historic  pattern  of  farm- 
ing, to  put  more  emphasis  on  mere  big- 
ness and  so-called  efficiency,  less  on  hu- 
man values  and  social  problems  of  rural 
living.  We  have  heard  less  and  less  con- 
cern about  perpetuating  our  family- 
farming  pattern,  and  more  and  more 
about  giving  way  to  the  pressures  of  mass 
operations — about  farmers  who  cannot 
survive  giving  way  to  make  room  for  the 
few  who  can. 

None  of  us  wants  to  perpetuate  In- 
eCHciency,  or  tie  farmers  to  units  too 
small  to  be  economically  practical.  Yet 
there  Is  a  distinct  line  between  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  of  family  farmers  and 
increasing  their  opportunities  to  make 
family  farming  profitable,  on  the  pne 
hand,  and  abandoning  the  family-oper- 
ated farm  concept  to  be  replaced  by 
large-scale  Industrialized  farming  opera- 
tions with  absentee-ownership  and  hired 
labor  on  the  other. 

Serious  questions  of  public  policy  are 
Involved,  if  we  are  to  cross  that  line. 

It  is  not  a  change  of  direction  toward 
which  we  should  be  allowed  to  drift  or 
be  pushed,  without  knowing  fully  the 
consequences. 

If  America  Is  in  the  midst  of  changing 
objectives  of  farm  policy;  if  dehberate 
efforts  are  under  way  to  redesign 
America's  pattern  of  family  farming  into 
the  mold  of  big  business;  should  it  not 
be  brought  out  in  the  open  for  examina- 
tion and  review,  to  see  if  such  a  change 
is  desirable? 

For  my  part,  my  faith  Is  still  strong 
In  the  pattern  of  agriculture  which  has 
made  America  strong,  and  my  faith  re- 
mains unchanged  in  the  objectives  under 
which  American  agriculture  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  country. 

America's  farm  policies  must  be  geared 
to  social  objectives  as  well  as  economic 
objectives.  And  foremost  among  such 
social  objectives,  in  my  opinion,  should 
always  remain  the  encouragement  and 
preservation  of  our  traditional  rural  pat- 
tern of  the  family-farm  type  of  astricul- 
tiire  that  has  long  been  accepted  as 
essential  to  a  strong  democracy. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why. 

A  large  number  of  prospering  farm 
families  on  family  farms  is  a  strong  bal- 
ancing force  within  the  Nation,  against 
the  political  and  social  extremes  of  eco- 
nomic class  warfare. 

On  the  family  farm,  the  economic 
functions  of  capital  ownership,  of  ar- 
ranging for  financial  needs,  of  man- 
aging the  productive  enterprise,  and  of 
working  are  all  performed  by  the  farm 
operator  and  his  family,  thus  eliminat- 
ing controversy  and  tension  along  eco- 
nomic class  lines. 

Our  family  farm  pattern  of  agricul- 
ture has  been  the  basis  of  all  our  agri- 
cultural progress  and  good  community 
life.  It  builds  in  farm  family  members 
attitudes  of  self-reliance,  social  respon- 
sibility, individual  Initiative,  tolerance, 
and  self-government — the  attitudes  that 
made  for  a  sound  democracy. 

The  family  farm  builds  strong  families, 
and  the  family  farm  builds  strong  social 
communities,  with  good  schools  and  ac- 
tive churches. 


Our  pattern  of  family  farming  has  be- 
come an  example  to  the  world  of  de- 
mocracy's answer  to  Soviet  collective 
farming. 

Unrest  In  many  parts  of  the  world  to- 
day results  from  insecure  and  inequitable 
farm  land  tenure,  creating  hopelessness 
among  those  who  work  the  soil  and  mak- 
ing them  an  easy  prey  for  communism's 
glittering   false  lures. 

The  restless  peasants  of  the  world  can 
find  the  ray  of  hope  they  seek  in  Ameri- 
ca's pattern  of  family  farming,  and  fam- 
ily farm  ownership  that  enables  ihe  Na- 
tion's farmers  to  farm  efBciently,  con- 
serve soil  and  water  resources,  provide 
adequately  for  their  family  needs,  and 
participate  fully  in  civic,  community  and 
pubhc  affairs. 

Can  we  risk  destroying  that  ray  of 
hope  ourselves? 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  our  coun- 
try to  gear  its  legislative  polici.:s  toward 
preserving  our  family  farm  pattern  in 
agriculture. 

We  adopt  antitriist  laws,  and  take 
other  steps  to  protect  independent  busi- 
ness, because  we  know  America's  real 
strength  rests  in  many  prospering  busi- 
ness firms — not  in  just  a  few  huge  mo- 
nopolistic corporations.  We  take  such  « 
course  because  we  feel  it  is  In  the  Nation's 
best  Interests  to  maintain  continued  op- 
portunity for  small  business. 

Is  it  not  just  as  wise  to  make  sure.  In 
the  Nation  s  interest,  that  we  maintain 
continued  opportunity  for  family  farm- 
ing? 

Price  supports,  farm  credit,  considera- 
tion assistance — all  of  these  vital  farm 
programs  are  but  means  tr  r.n  end.  not 
the  end  itself.  The  end  objective  must 
be  the  kind  of  agricultural  pattern  we 
want  in  this  country. 

As  we  consider  changes  In  these  means 
to  an  end.  from  time  to  time,  let  us 


make  sure  we  measure  such  changes 
carefully  against  the  end  we  seek  to 
achieve,  and  let  us  make  sure  that  we  are 
agreed  on  those  end  objectives. 

American  agriculture — at  long  last^ 
has  come  of  age. 

It  accepts  responsibility  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  well-being  of  all  the 
American  people. 

Farmers  do  not  ask  for  special  privi- 
lege. 

Farmers  ask  only  what  is  rightfully 
theirs — by  their  heritage  as  American 
citizens:  The  right  of  equal  treatment 
and  equal  respect,  under  the  law  of  our 
land. 

I  know  that  is  a  deep  conviction  among 
farm  people. 

I  know  it  is  a  conviction  I  fully  share, 
and  have  shared  for  a  long  time. 

But  it  is  time  that  all  the  American 
people  recognized  and  accepted  that 
right  of  equality  for  agriculture. 

It  is  time  they  accepted  it  as  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  entire  Nation — and 
not  just  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  alone. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  of  the  na- 
tional interest  in  a  prospering  agricul- 
ture, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  two 
tables — one  showing  that  national  de- 
pressions are  farm  led  and  farm  fed. 
and  the  other  showing  how  fair  farm 
prices  actually  lower  food  costs  to  city 
consumers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  as  follows; 

National   DEracssioNS   Ark   Farm   Lcd   an* 
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sion from  1858  to  1890;  and  each  of  13  de- 
pretislons  between  1870  and  1B14.  Palling 
fnrin  prices  led  the  drop  from  1010  to  1032. 
They  led  again  In  1020-33.  ir37  38.  in  1048. 
and  preceded  the  10j4  deprebaloa. 
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Fair  Farm  Prices  Lower  Food  Costs  to  Cmr 

CONSUMKRS 

1.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  high  level  of 
production  of  United  States  farms,  workers 
can  now  buy  Bub8*.antlally  more  food  with 


an  hour's  labor  than  in  any  earlier  period  in 
history. 

An  hour  of  factory  labor  would  buy  the 
following  foods  in  1010-14,  In  1020,  and  In 
June  1053: 
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2  Percent  of  Income,  after  taxe«,  needed 
to  t>e  spent  to  buy  same  market  backet  of 
food: 

Percent 

1020 - 23 

1933 27 

1041 J. 21 

iy53 18 

(Figures  from  U.  8.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— Marketing  and  Transportation  &it- 
uatluu.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  mentioned  Dae  conviction  of  rural 
people  that  under  our  Constitution  they 
are  entitled  to  equal  treatment  and  equal 
respect. 

Three  years  aco.  on  the  162d  anniver- 
sary of  our  Nation's  Bill  of  Rights.  I 
addre.<-sed  a  group  of  5.000  Midwest 
farmers  discussinf^:  some  of  tliese  Issues 
I  am  outlining  here. 

In  commenting  on  the  great  Bill  of 
Rights,  I  said: 

As  a  nation  we  are  dedicated  to  preserva- 
tion of  these  rlghu  of  all  the  people — rights 
we  hold  to  be  Inalienable. 

We  guard  and  protect  these  rights  zeal- 
oui>ly. 

They  are  the  v<ry  cornerstone  of  our 
democracy. 

But  perhaps  It  Is  time  that  we.  as  a  na- 
tion, also  dedicate  curselves  to  preservation 
of  certain  rights  for  the  American  farmer — 
as  the  custodian  ol  the  very  basis  of  our 
national  life. 

At  that  time  I  proposed  a  farmer's 
bill  of  rights,  frcm  which  I  suggested 
agriculture  should  never  retreat. 

I  would  like  to  set  forth  that  farmer's 
bill  of  rights  toda>  as  guidelines  against 
which  to  measure  our  new  farm  legisla- 
tion. 

These,  I  believe,  are  fair  and  reason- 
able rights  to  which  rural  people  of 
America  should  be  entitled: 

First.  The  right  to  full  equality  of 
economic  opportunity. 

Second.  The  riglit  for  improved  stand- 
ards of  rural  llvinif. 

Third.  The  right  of  reasonable  pro- 
tection against  natural  hazards. 

Fourth.  The  right  to  extend  agricul- 
tural free  enterprLse  through  cooperative 
action. 

Fifth.  The  right  to  public  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  .saving  the  soil. 

Sixth.  The  right  to  preserve  the  social 
and  human  values  of  family  farming. 


Seventh.  The  right  to  decent  land  ten- 
ure which  would  encourage  the  desirable 
goal  of  farm  ownership. 

Eighth.  The  right  to  a  democratic 
voice  in  his  own  farm  program. 

Ninth.  The  right  to  benefits  .of  an 
expanding  world  trade. 

Tenth.  The  right  to  a  long-term  pro- 
gram of  food  storage  to  encourage  abun- 
dance. 

Much  could  be  said  about  each  of  these 
fundamental  rights  for  agriculture. 

They  involve  the  right  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  national  income  for  agriculture 
through  more  reasonable  assurance  of 
fair  rewards  and  adequate  incentives  for 
those  who  efficiently  and  abundantly 
provide  for  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

They  mean  modern  schools,  roads, 
housing,  and  health  facilities  and  serv- 
ices in  rural  areas  equal  to  those  af- 
forded city  folks. 

They  mean  protection  against  forces 
beyond  agriculture's  own  control, 
through  adequate  farm  credit  facilities 
geared  to  agriculture's  needs;  through 
crop  Insurance,  within  the  farmer's  abil- 
ity to  participate,  through  disaster  aid 
when  needed  to  protect  both  the  public 
and  the  individual  interest;  and  through 
price  support  programs  designed  to  con- 
tribute stability  to  our  entire  economy, 
and  to  protect  the  farmer  from  being 
left  at  the  mercy  of  speculators. 

The  bill  of  rights  for  agriculture 
means  the  right  of  farmers  to  self-help 
through  forming  cooperatives  for  mar- 
ketins  farm  products,  purchasing  farm 
supplies,  and  providing  essential  services 
such  as  extending  the  benefits  of  elec- 
tricity and  telephones  In  rural  areas, 
with  legal  protection  against  eflforts  to 
curtail  the  effective  functioning  of  such 
farm  cooperatives. 

They  mean  the  right  of  aid  in  con- 
serving the  nation's  agricultural  re- 
sources— our  productive  lands,  water 
supphes,  and  forests — so  that  these  re- 
sources will  be  permanently  useful  for 
the  benefit  of  generations  to  come. 

They  mean  adequate  landlord-tenant 
arrangements  for  sharing  the  income 
that  the  soil  produces,  with  adequate 
opportunity  for  tenants  to  advance  up 
the  ladder  toward  farm  ownership. 

They  mean  an  effective  voice  for  the 
farmer   in    his   own    destiny    such    as 


farmer-participation  in  both  administra- 
tion and  development  of  farm  programs 
through  democratically-elected  farmer 
committeemen,  and  self-determination 
of  the  needs  of  adjusting  production  to 
a  reasonable  balance  with  demand 
through  voluntary  farmer-referendums. 

They  mean  faciUtating  the  flow  of 
farm  exports  to  broaden  the  base  of  our 
farm  economy. 

The  farmer's  bill  of  rights  means 
greater  public  recognition  of  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  for  maintaining  at  ade- 
quate levels  our  storage  "food  banks" 
of  feed  and  food  reserves  safeguarding 
the  Nation  from  any  eventuality. 

They  mean  public  policies  making 
more  effective  use  of  the  abundance 
farmers  are  capable  of  producing,  poli- 
cies enabling  the  farmer  to  see  his  food 
used  wisely  rather  than  be  wasted;  to 
see  the  output  of  his  land  and  his  toil 
make  its  utmost  contribution  toward 
stamping  out  hunger  and  deprivation  at 
home  and  abroad — and  serving  as  the 
humanitarian  arm  of  the  Nation's  for- . 
eign  policy — in  our  efforts  to  create  a 
better  and  more  peaceful  world. 

These,  I  believe,  are  basic  rights  of 
American  agriculture. 

They  are  not  new  rights. 

They  are  not  rights  of  special  privilege 
gained  through  misuse  or  abuse  of  tre- 
mendous power  over  the  lifelines  of  the 
Nation's  food  supply. 

Rather,  they  are  rights  of  historic 
precedent  earned  by  the  great  and  con- 
tinuing contribution  of  agriculture  to 
American  life,  the  fulfillment  of  the  Na- 
tion's needs  in  peace  or  war,  in  ;,ocd 
times  or  bad,  at  personal  profit  or  per- 
sonal loss. 

They  are  rights  set  forth  as  public 
policy,  time  after  time,  in  the  objectives 
of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

They  need  reiterating  now  only  as  a 
guiding  beacon  of  light  cast  upon  the 
darkness  of  confusion  surrounding  cur- 
rent controversy  over  America's  farm 
policy. 

They  must  be  just  as  zealously  guarded 
against  forces  which  seek  to  destroy 
them,  as  we  guard  other  historic  rights, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  free- 
dom in  our  democracy. 

That,  I  believe,  should  be  American 
agriculture's  rallying  point  for  unity  to- 
day and  the  Nation's  challenge  fully  to 
exemplify  the  meaning  of  democracy  as 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

A  year  later,  in  1954,  in  another  major 
farm  address  in  the  Midwest  I  suggested 
perhaps  the  air  of  confusion  surrounding 
America's  farm  policy  fight  in  and  out  of 
Congress  could  be  clarified  by  two  ac- 
tions by  Congress: 

First,  by  adopting  a  joint  resolution 
setting  forth  an  American  family  fai-m 
pohcy,  declaring  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  to  the  purpose  of  all  farm  programs  in 
preserving  this  historic  American  pat- 
tern of  agriculture,  and  providing  a 
yardstick  for  measuring  the  effectiveness 
of  present  and  future  programs  in  meet- 
ing that  objective. 

Second,  by  adopting  a  joint  resolution 
setting  forth  a  national  food  and  fiber 
policy,  declaring  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  maintain  abundance  and  see   that 
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abundance  wisely  used,  both  for  Amer- 
ica's own  people  and  people  in  need 
throughout  the  world. 

Last  spring,  I  introduced  two  such 
resolutions  in  this  body.  They  are  still 
t)erore  it.  Their  purpose  was  not  to  sub- 
stitute for  an  effective  farm  program. 
Their  purpose  was  to  chart  a  course  of 
direction  for  an  effective  farm  program. 

While  such  resolutions  would  only  in 
effect  be  a  reaffirmation  of  already  es- 
tablished purposes  and  objectives,  it  was 
my  hope  they  would  add  new  emphasis 
by  bringing  them  together  In  a  positive 
statement  of  national  policy. 

Establishment  of  such  national  policies 
In  a  positive  form  would  provide  some 
consistency  in  developing  proper  and 
workable  programs  aimed  at  achieving 
the  accepted  objectives,  and  revising  our 
programs  whenever  necessary  to  make 
sure  they  serve  such  objectives.  We 
have  ample  precedent  for  such  declara- 
tion of  national  policy  in  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act,  designed  to  chart  Amer- 
ica's course  of  economic  growth  and 
progress. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  my  family  farm 
pohcy  resolution  to  direct  attention  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  under  the  Employment  Act  to  our 
farming  pattern  and  conditions,  requir- 
ing closer  annual  examination  of  agricul- 
ture's contribution  toward  the  Nation's 
economic  progress — and  closer  apprais- 
al of  agriculture's  needs  to  maintain  its 
most  effective  contribution  toward  such 
progress,  as  supporting  evidence  to  sub- 
stantive legislative  action  taken  by  our 
proper  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

While  nothing  has  happened  to  those 
resolutions,  perhaps  they  have  already 
had  some  beneficial  influence.  At  least 
it  was  not  until  after  the  resolution  was 
introduced— and  opposed  by  this  admin- 
istration— that  the  President  added  new 
emphasis  to  concern  over  the  family 
farmer  in  his  message  to  this  Congress. 

This  is  the  background  of  the  broad 
goals  I  seek  for  agriculture— the  goals  I 
believe  agriculture  itself  seeks  and  is 
entitled  to. 

With  our  attention  focused  on  these 
proper  objectives  of  farm  policy,  we  are 
in  a  better  position  to  determine  effec- 
tive legislation  directed  toward  achieving 
such  objectives — the  specifics,  to  imple- 
ment our  goals. 

It  is  to  such  specifics,  within  the 
framework  of  goals  I  have  outlined,  that 
I  shall  now  direct  my  remarks. 

WHAT  WE  CAN  AND  MUST  DO 

As  we  turn  our  attention  to  what  we 
can  and  must  do  to  make  better  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  improved  income  for 
people  in  agriculture,  I  want  to  make 
clear  two  points: 

FMrst,  the  reasons  experience  has  prov- 
en for  mandatory  policies  determined  by 
the  Congress  rather  than  too  wide  dis- 
cretion left  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Opposition  to  widespread  discretionary 
Ruthority  is  no  reflection  upon  any  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  It  is  just  a  recog- 
nition of  realities.  Farmers  should  not 
be  left  to  the  discretionary  whims  of  any 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  have  their 
future  subjected  to  the  pressures  that 


can  be  placed  upon  any  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

While  certainly  a  good  and  valid  case 
can  be  made  for  the  need  of  a  Secretary 
to  have  flexibility  of  movement  and  deci- 
sion. Congress  cannot  escape  its  respon- 
sibility on  basic  policies  by  tran.sferring 
such  decisions  to  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Any  Secretary  facing  the  pressures 
a  Cabinet  officer  must  should  welcome 
Congress  facing  up  to  these  problems 
and  making  basic  policy  decisions  for 
him. 

But  in  Agriculture  it  is  more  important 
perhaps  than  in  some  other  departments 
of  Government.  There  is  always  specu- 
lation in  agricultural  commodities  by 
tradere  who  are  not  farmers.  I  certainly 
do  not  argue  that  the  commodity  ex- 
changes do  not  perform  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  function  in  the  farm-market- 
ing process.  But  we  mu.st  face  the  real- 
ity that  it  is  the  judgment  of  buyers  or 
speculators  in  these  commodity  markets 
that  either  bid  farm  prices  up  or  break 
them  downward. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  any  uncer- 
tainty as  to  future  Governmeut  policy 
under  discretionary  authority  leads  to 
gambling  on  what  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  or  may  not  do.  to  the  detriment 
of  the  farmer. 

When  traders  all  know  in  advance  that 
firm  policies  have  been  establi.shed  by  the 
Congress,  tiiey  are  all  competing  on  equal 
terms  in  the  marketplace  above  that 
firm  floor,  competing  against  each  other. 
instead  of  trying  to  outguess  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  only  in  such  a  climate  of 
certainty  rather  than  a  climate  of  un- 
certainty that  the  free  market  can  best 
operate  for  agriculture,  and  mo.st  leciti- 
mate  tradeis  will  tell  you  so.  Of  cour'^e, 
there  are  always  some  speculators  who 
would  prefer  to  keep  the  commodity 
markets  as  a  gambling  game  without 
any  house  rules. 

Discretionary  authority  will  always 
mean  indecision  and  uncertainty;  man- 
datory protection  under  the  law  means 
certainty  and  stability. 

We  should  always  keep  that  in  mind, 
and  realize  the  effect  uncertainty  has  on 
farm  markets  under  any  le^jislation. 

Next.  I  want  to  label  as  an  outright  lie 
the  idea  that  the  only  thing  the  E>emo- 
cratic  Party  stands  for  in  agriculture  is 
90  percent  of  parity  price  supports,  and 
that  it  puts  full  dependence  on  price  sup- 
ports alone  to  rectify  all  the  troubles  in 
agriculture.    Our  Reublican  friends  have 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  they  want 
a  broader  approach,  a  many-pronged  at- 
tack. 
Let  us  examine  the  record. 
Ever  since  1932  the  Democratic  Party 
has  moved  vigorously  to  improve  condi- 
tions   in    agriculture    on    many,    many 
fronts.    It  has  been  our  party  which  de- 
veloped,  made   effective,   and   has   pro- 
tected our  great  conservation  programs. 
It  was  our  party  that  electrified  rural 
America  under  the  REA.  over  the  vigor- 
ous objection  of  Republicans  who  said 
farmers  like<l  kerosene  lamps,  and  would 
never  use  electricity,  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able comment. 

It  has  been  our  party  that  has  de- 
veloped every  new  approach  in  the  last 
20  years  to  improving  conditions  in 
agriculture.     And  always  we  have  em- 
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phaslzed  the  necessity  of  a  many- 
pronged  approach  to  farm  problems, 
rather  than  full  reliance  upon  price 
supports  alone. 

Our  platforms  for  the  past  20  years 
prove  that.  Our  record  proves  it.  Our 
platform  for  1952  makes  it  amply  clear. 

We  outlined  therein  a  comprehensive 
program  of  resource  conservation,  grass- 
roots administration,  price  supports,  re- 
search, marketing  aid,  farm  credit,  crop 
insurance,  rural  electrification,  aid  to 
and  encouragement  of  cooperatives,  and 
many  other  objectives.  We  have  not 
lost  sight  of  any  of  them  in  our  efforts 
here  in  the  Congress.  We  have  not 
turned  our  back  on  any  of  our  pledges. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  agricultural  section  of  the 
Democratic   Party's   1952  platform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORO.  as  follow.s: 

The  American  Farmfb  and  AcBicuLTtnr* 
Wo    know    thnt    national    prosperity    de- 
p«nciH  upon  a  vigorous,  productive,  and  ex- 
panding agriculture. 

We  take  great  pride  In  our  party's  record 
of  performance  and  In  the  Impressive  gains 
made  by  American  agriculture  in  the  last 
2  decades.  Under  programs  of  Democratic 
Rdmlnlstratlons  the  net  agricultural  In- 
come has  Incren.Hed  from  less  than  $3  billion 
to  almost  •!&  billion.  These  programs  must 
be  continued  and  Improved. 

■ESOfPCE    CONSEBVATION 

Tlie  soil  resources  cf  our  country  have 
been  conserved  and  strengthened  through 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  agricul- 
tural con.'iervatlon  profrram.  the  forestry  and 
research  programs,  with  their  Incentives  to 
Increased  prcxiuctton  through  sound  con- 
servation   farming. 

The^e  programs  h.-we  revolutionized 
American  asjrlculture  and  must  be  continued 
and  expanded  We  will  accelerate  programs 
of  upstream  Hood  prevention,  watershed 
protection,  and  soil,  forest  and  water  con- 
servation In  all  parts  of  the  country.  These 
conservation  measures  are  a  national  neces- 
sity; they  are  Invaluable  to  our  farmers  and 
add  (?rently  to  the  welfare  of  aU  Americans 
and  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

ORAS.'^ROOTS    ADMINISTRATION 

We  will  continue  the  widest  possible 
farmer  particip.itlon  through  referenda, 
farmer-elected  committees,  local  soil  con- 
servation districts,  and  self-governing  igen- 
cles  In  the  conduct  and  administration  of 
the.se  truly  democratic  programs.  Initiated 
and  developed  under  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. 

PRICE    St-FPORTS 

tJnder  the  present  farm  program,  our 
farmers  have  performed  magnificently  and 
have  achieved  unprecedented  production. 
We  applaud  the  recent  congressional  action 
in  setting  aside  the  sliding  scale  for  price 
support  through  1954.  and  we  will  continue 
to  protect  the  producers  of  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  the  terms  of  a, 
mandatory  price-support  program  at  not  less 
than  90  percent  of  parity. 

We  continue  to  advocate  practical  methods 
for  extending  price  supports  to  other  stor- 
ables  and  to  the  producers  of  perishable 
commodities,  which  account  for  three- 
fourths  of  all  farm  income. 

ABUNDANT    PRODUCTION 

We  will  continue  to  assist  farmers  In  pro- 
viding abundant  and  stable  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  the  consumers  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  In  assuring  the  farmer 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  return  com- 
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menfiurate  with  that  enjoyed  by  other  seg- 
ments of  the  American  economy. 

The  agricultural  adjustment  programs  en- 
courage the  production  of  abundant  supplies 
whil  >  enabling  producers  to  keep  supply  in 
line  with  consumer  demand,  preventing  wide 
fluctuations  and  bringing  stability  to  the 
aertrultural  income  of  the  Nation.  We 
pledge  retention  of  such  programs. 

We  pledge  continued  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  storage  facilities  for  grain  and 
other  fprm  products  with  fufflcient  capacity 
for  needed  reserves  for  defense,  and  other 
emergency  requirements.  In  order  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  farm  price-support 
programs. 

•FSEaRCH 

We  are  Justly  proud  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  cur  ngricultural  research. 
We  favor  a  greatly  expanded  research  and 
education  program  for  American  atrrlculture 
In  order  that  both  production  and  distribu- 
tion may  more  effectively  serve  consumers 
and  producers  alike,  and  thus  meet  the  needs 
of  the  modern  world.  We  favor  especuil  em- 
phasis on  the  develapment  cf  new  crops  and 
varieties,  on  crcp  und  livestock  diseare  and 
pe>t  control,  and  un  agncuitural  statistic* 
and  marketing  services. 

MARKnTNO 

We  muft  find  profitable  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  farms,  and  we  should  pro- 
duce all  that  these  markets  will  atisorb.  To 
this  end  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce trade  barriers.  lx)th  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  provide  better  marketing  and  inspection 
facilities,  and  to  find  new  uses  and  outlets 
for  our  foods  and  fibers  both  in  dome&tic 
and  foreign  marke*^. 

farm  cmrorr 
V*  h«ve  provided  credit  facilities  for  all 
agriculture.  Including  means  by  which 
younti  men.  veterans  of  military  service,  and 
farm  tenants  have  been  encouraged  to  be- 
come farmers  and  farm  home-owners,  and 
through  which  low-Income  farmers  have 
been  assisted  in  establishing  self-sustaining 
and  fully  prcxluctlve  farm  units.  We  will 
net  waver  in  our  eUorts  to  provide  such  In- 
centives. 

CROP  tNST71L«KCK 

Crop  insurance  to  protect  farmers  ogalnst 
loss  from  deetructlc-n  of  their  crops  by  nat- 
ural causes  has  l>een  created  and  developed 
under  Democratic  admlnlftratl<ins  Into  a 
tound  business  oi>eratlon  This  protrrnm 
should  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as  experience 
Justifies.  In  order  that  Its  tieneflls  may  be 
made  available  to  e.ery  farmer. 

RUKAL   n  ECT«irK:AT10It 

Democratic  administrations  have  estab- 
lished the  great  rural  electrification  pro- 
pram,  which  has  brought  light  and  power  to 
the  rural  homes  of  our  Nation.  In  1935. 
only  10  percent  of  the  farm  homes  of  Amer- 
ica had  the  l>eneflts  of  electricity.  Today  85 
percent  of  our  rural  homes  enjoy  the  beneQts 
of  electric  light  and  power. 

We  win  continue  to  fight  to  make  elec- 
tricity available  to  all  rural  homes,  with  ade- 
qi'ate  facilities  for  the  generitilon  and  trans- 
mlfslon  of  power.  Through  the  rural  tele- 
phone program.  Inaugurated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic 81st  Congress,  we  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  every  farm  home  to  have  this 
modern  essential  service.  We  pledge  sup- 
port of  these  self-llculdatlng  farm  programs. 

CtX)l'EIUTIVE8 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  sound  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  bona  fide  farm 
cooperatives  and  to  protect  them  from  puni- 
tive taxation. 

DEPEKSC  NEEDS 

We  win  continue  to  recognize  agriculture 
as  an  essential  defoise  Industry,  and  to  as- 
sist In  providing  all  the  necessary  tools,  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer,  and  manpower  needed  by 
farmers  in  meeting  production  goals. 


PAMILT  T-MUttm 

The  family  farm  is  the  keystone  of  Ameri- 
can agrlcultiire.  We  wUl  strive  unce«singly 
to  make  the  farm  homes  of  our  country 
healUiler  and  happier  places  in  which  to 
live.  We  must  see  tiiat  cur  youth  contin- 
ues to  find  attractive  opportunity  in  the  field 
of  agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Republican  Party  platform  is  loud  in  its 
cniicism  of  our  great  farm  programs. 
We  challenge  the  Republicans  and  other 
enemies  of  farm  progress  to  justify  their 
opposition  to  the  program  now  in  opera- 
tion, to  oppose  the  improvements  here 
proposed,  or  to  advocate  repeal  of  a 
Single  vital  part  of  our  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  always  main- 
tained and  still  maintain  tliat  price  pro- 
tection is  but  part  of  a  good  farm  pro- 
pram,  and  that  we  must  always  b?  lock- 
ing ahead  for  new  and  better  ways  of 
achieving  more  equality  for  American 
agriculture. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  an  address 
before  the  great  Grain  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation in  St.  Paul  back  in  1953.  when  I 
said: 

Effective  price  protection,  of  course,  is  Just 
a  foundaticn. 

We  need  to  develop  new  outlets  and  uses 
for  our  iood  and  fiter. 

We  need  to  learn  to  live  with  abundance — 
and  use  It  wisely  for  the  greatest  gcKxi  of 
humanity. 

To  protect  and  expand  areas  of  freedom 
In  this  world  we  must  think  of  full  stomachs 
as  well  as  full  cartridge  l>elt«. 

We  need  adequate  Incentive  premiums  to 
convert  diverted  acres  under  production  re- 
strictions to  soll-bulldlrg  conservation  prac- 
tlcres — rather  than  to  other  competing  and 
soil-depleting  crops. 

We  must  make  greater  progress  In  con- 
servation. 

We  must  harness  the  destructive  force  of 
excess  water  and  convert  it  to  cousiructlve 
use. 

We  must  extend  rural  telephone  rer\ire  to 
farm  homes  of  America  Just  as  we  have  ex- 
tended electric  lights  and  power. 

We  must  continue  our  progress  In  roEcarch 
and   marketing  efficiency. 

Obviously,  there  Is  much  that  can  be  done 
to  Improve  our  farm  legislation  without 
taking  away  any  of  the  advantages  it  now 
offers. 

It  Is  in  that  snirlt  Congress  must  approach 
Its  task  of  writing  firm,  constructive,  long- 
ranee  farm  legislation  at  Its  fortbcomiug 
sesjlon. 

That  was  my  advice  back  in  19?3 — to 
raise  our  sights  and  vision,  to  look  ahead 
instead  of  looking  back. 

Again  in  1954  I  addressed  the  .«ame 
group,  a  gathering  of  5,000  farmers  from 
6  Midwest  States. 

Did  I  say  that  all  agriculture  needed 
was  90-percent  price  supports?  Of 
course  not. 

Let  me  quote  from  that  talk,  very 
briefly.     Here  is  part  of  what  I  said : 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  new  Congress  will 
do  more  than  reexamine  price-support  levels 
and  take  a  serious  l(X)k  at  the  purpose  of  our 
price-support  legislation,  and  of  all  farm 
legislation. 

Perhaps  we  will  find  that  the  time  has 
come  to  take  more  positive  action  toward 
directing  Government  administrative  poli- 
cies more  specifically  to  serving  family  farm- 
ers, through  some  form  of  limitations  chan- 
neling assistance  to  family  farm  operators 
falling  within  reasonable  bounds  of  desirable 
production  patterns. 


Perhape  we  will  find  that  the  time  ha* 
eome  to  take  oaore  poaiuve  steps  towarvl 
raising  the  eoonocnur  opporrimities  of  low- 
income  fanners,  through  expanded  opera- 
tions of  supervised  credit  under  the  Farmcxs 
Home  Administration. 

Perhaps  we  will  find  that  the  time  has 
ccane  to  reappraise  all  our  farm-credit  op- 
erauons  to  see  how  weU  they  are  geared 
to  modem  needs,  parucularly  to  prondinc 
opportunities  for  yoimg  beginning  farmers 
to  get   a  sound  start  in  agriculture. 

Perhaps  we  wiU  find.  tc».  that  America'* 
soundest  approach  to  peaceful  int«^iational 
relations  rests  in  greater  use  of  our  pro- 
ducUve  knoa-how  and  abundance  to  help 
eliminate  hunger  and  deprivation  through- 
out the  world— using  food  and  fiber  as  weap- 
ons  of  peace  in  the  battle  against  the  en- 
croachments of  communism   in   the  world. 

America's  tood  abundance  can  be  a  power- 
ful force  for  good  In  the  world,  a  real  weapon 
of  freedom. 

But  linked  with  greater  overseas  use  of 
our  food  abundance  mus"  l>e  provision  for 
assuring  every  American  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  minimum  adequate  diet  of  basic 
foods,  particularly  of  milk  and  butter.  Is- 
suance of  food  stamps  to  supolement  meager 
public-assistance  allowances  "to  the  aged,  the 
Widows,  and  dependent  children  and  the 
handicapped  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
that  objective,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
wiser  use  than  now  p>rovlded  for  our  tempo- 
rary surpluses  of  fcxxl  products. 

Let  me  quote  further,  from  an  address 
given  last  December  13.  again  before 
more  than  5.000  farmers  filiirvg  the  St. 
Paul  Auditorium,  to  emphafize  what  otir 
approach  is  and  always  has  been. 

Here  is  what  I  said  at  that  time: 

Many  of  us  have  been  calling  for  new  and 
broader  approaches  to  our  farm  program, 
and  offering  concrete  proposals  to  achieve 
our  objects.  We  have  not  been  Just  critics 
and  ot)structionists.  We  have  continually 
matched  our  objection  to  what  was  going  on 
with  construciive  suggestions  of  what  could 
and  should  t>e  done. 

T*-o  years  ago.  and  last  year,  t>efore  this 
rame  organization,  were  outlined  many  of 
these  new  and  constructive  suggestions  for 
ImprovlnjT  our  farm  program.  We  have  In- 
sisted upon,  and  still  Insist  up^^^u,  more  ade- 
quate Income  protection  for  agriculture. 
We  have  not  wavrred  from  our  conviction 
that  to  l>e  effective,  such  protection  must  be 
based  upon  90  percent  of  parity — and  cover 
more  commodities. 

We  have  Insisted  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  various  feed  grains  must  be  kept 
in  l)ettcr  balance,  by  support  levels  based 
upon  a  feed  value  ratio  equivalent  to  corn. 
We  have  repeatedly  recognized  that  an  effec- 
tive farm  program  must  oiler  protection  to 
producers  of  end  products  like  beef  and  hogs, 
and  eggs  and  milk,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  feed  that  goes  Into  such  products. 

Our  goal  has  been,  and  still  Is.  broader 
Income  protection  for  a  broader  segment  of 
agriculture.  But  we  have  sought  more 
workable  methcxls  of  achieving  It.  including 
combinations  of  com{>ensatury  paymeius 
along  with  crop  loans  and  purchases.  The 
need  for  such  alternative  methods  of  in- 
come protection  is  more  apparent  than  ever 
tcxiay.  It  is  flexibility  of  methods  we  need 
in  our  farm  program,  not  flexibility  of  in- 
come  levels  and   flexibility  of   prices. 

We  have  sought  and  will  seek  to  eliminate 
excessive  aid  to  mass  producers  least  need- 
ing It,  through  limiting  income  and  price 
assistance  to  some  fair  family  farm  standard. 
We  have  sought  to  support  and  encourage 
cooperative  action  by  farmers  themselves, 
for  more  orderly  marketing  and  improved 
marketing  facilities.  We  cannot  permit 
undermining  of  our  great  system  of  service, 
supply  and  marketing  cooperatives,  as  a 
bona  fide  extension  of  the  free  enterinrlse 
system. 
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We  have  stnight.  and  atlll  aetik,  expanded 
foreign  trade — and  greater  use  of  our  food 
and  fiber  abundance  as  a  constructive  arm 
of  our  foreign  policy.  We  tiave  urged  and 
supported  greater  participation  of  volun- 
tary agencies  such  as  CARE.  Church  World 
Service,  and  other  religious  groups  In  over- 
seas distribution  of  food.  We  have  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  take  the  initia- 
tive toward  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional F(.od  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve, 
under  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  sought,  and  still  seek,  expanded 
domestic  consumption  of  food — through 
stepping  up  our  school  lunch  program,  ex- 
panding the  special  milk  program,  and  estab- 
lishing a  food  stamp  program  to  supplement 
the  food  purchasing  power  of  our  aged  and 
underprivileged    low-Income   groups. 

We  have  sought,  and  stUl  seek,  an  expan- 
sion and  liberalization  of  farm  credit  geared 
to  modern  as^rlcultural  production.  We  have 
sought,  and  still  seek,  a  more  realistic 
way  of  obtaining  production  adjustments 
through  creation  of  a  conservation  acreage 
reserve,  with  incentives  for  taking  land  out 
of  production  and  diverting  it  to  soU-bulld- 
Ing  practices  to  preserve  Its  fertility. 

America's  rural  economy  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  absorb  alone  the  hardship  and 
loss  of  any  production  adjustments  required 

:  lor  the  good  of  the  entire  Nation's  economy. 

I  Just  as  the  entire  Nation  shared  In  the 
financial  burden  of  converting  Industry 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  production,  and 
then  again  back  into  defense  production, 
the  entire  Nation  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
aid  agriculture  In  achieving  adjustmenu 
from  excessive  production  resulting  from  the 
Nation's  wartime  and  defense  needs. 

We  did  not  penalize  munitions  manufac- 
turers for  the  production  of  shells  we  did 
not  have  to  flre.  Neither  should  we  penalize 
farmers  for  the  production  of  food  the  world 
might  have  urgently  needed  if  the  war  In 
Korea  had  burst  into  the  threatened  world- 
wide struggle. 

Instead  of  trying  to  achieve  production 
balance  by  deliberately  putting  a  price  and 
Income  squeeze  on  farmers,  it  is  time  we 
give  more  thought  to  achieving  t>etter  pro- 
duction balance  by  m<«lcing  it  possible  for 
fanners  to  make  a  decent  living  out  of  less 
acres,  and  less  production. 

I  welcome  the  presence  of  the  present 
Presiding  Officer,  the  able  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  IMr.  DanizlI,  who  has 
shown  such  great  intere.:t  in  the  farm 
program  debate.  I  was  about  to  di  cuss 
some  of  the  goals  which  I  had  outlined 
In  the  past,  and  to  explain  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic farm  program  has  been  a  broad, 
comprehensive  one.  exhibiting  flexibility 
of  method  and  of  approach. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  continu- 
ously emphasized  that  there  was  more 
to  an  effective  farm  program  than  simply 
the  price-support  level,  at  whatever  that 
support  might  be. 

I  have  gone  into  this  question  in  some 
detail,  because  there  have  been  those 
who  have  tried  to  get  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment about  agriculture  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  argument  over  price 
supports. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  that  if 
there  is  a  choice  as  between  the  Benson- 
Ized  version  of  75  to  90  percent  of  par- 
ity— the  flexible  method — and  the  90- 
percent  price  supports,  the  choice  is 
quite  obvious — namely.  90  percent. 

But  this  U  not  merely  an  argument 
over  price  supports.  As  I  said  in  the 
beginning  of  my  discussion  today,  the 
createst  mistake  of  this  administration 
is  not  simply  the  cUflerence  in  arithme- 


tic: It  Is  not  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  slippery, 
sliding,  flexible  scale — and  that  is  what 
It  is— the  greatest  mistake  of  this  ad- 
ministration Is  its  poor  administering. 
This  highly  vaunted,  well-publicized, 
supposedly  efflcient  Republican  adminis- 
tration is  simply  miserably  inefficient. 
It  is  having  difficulty  running  a  foreign 
policy — if  we  can  ever  find  oi.»t  what  the- 
policy  is.  It  is  having  difficulty  running 
a  defense  policy.  It  surely  is  having  dif- 
ficulty in  carrying  on  a  farm  policy. 

The  greatest  single  weakness  of  the 
Eisenhower-Benson  farm  program  is  in 
the  way  it  is  managed.  The  reason  why 
it  is  poorly  manajjed  is  that  there  is  no 
will  to  manage  it.  The  philosophy  and 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  is 
that  of  big  business.  It  did  not  take  the 
administration  2  months  to  be  able  to 
revise  the  credit  structure,  to  Increase 
interest  rates,  and  to  give  price  sup- 
ports for  money. 

But  the  administration  has  spent  3'i 
years  pretending  it  had  a  farm  program, 
and  pretending  it  wanted  to  make  a  farm 
program  work.  It  has  taken  step  after 
step  to  wreck  that  program.  If  the 
farm  bill  as  it  is  before  the  Senate  shall 
be  passed  with  many  of  the  amendments 
which  are  to  be  offered,  such  as  the 
amendment  intended  to  be  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Damix) 
on  feed  grains,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  program  will  work,  because  those 
who  are  to  administer  the  program  do 
not  have  the  will  to  make  it  work. 

The  program  is  like  an  automobile 
One  can  design  the  finest  mechanicai 
engine,  install  the  flne.t  equipment  in- 
cludins  the  most  powerful  motor  "  the 
most  efficient  power  steering  apparatus 
and  power  brakes,  and  all  other  modern 
devices;  but  if  the  driver  of  the  car  Is 
one  who  does  not  believe  in  automobiles 
but  IS  still  worshiping  at  the  horse  and 
buggy  shrine.  If  he  is  someone  who  does 
not  even  know  the  road  he  is  going  to 
travel,  and.  what  is  more,  thinks  it  is 
wrons.  even,  to  be  diiving  a  car  the 
pasiengers  will  not  have  a  very  safe 
trip.  ^       ^ 

That  is  what  is  wrong  with  the  admin- 
istration. The  Department  of  Xgricul- 
ture  has  in  it  too  many  persons  who 
are  fundamentally  oppored  to  having  the 
Government  help  the  American  farmer 
obtain  equality  of  opportunity.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  too  many 
officials  who  do  not  really  believe  in  a 
price  support  program,  ihey  have  said 
so.  publicly  and  privately. 

Some  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
Scials  have  said  that  price  supports  are 
socialism,  and  then  have  gone  into  a 
tirade  about  socialism.  That  kind  of 
person  obviously  cannot  evince  any 
great  desire  to  make  a  price  support  pro- 
gram work. 

I  respect  the  right  of  anyone  to  be  op- 
posed to  price  supports,  but  I  do  not 
think  such  a  one  ought  to  be  hired  to 
administer  a  price  support  program.  I 
can  respect  the  right  of  a  person  to  feel 
that  the  farm  processors  are  getting  too 
much,  when  the  farm  processors  really 
are  getting  too  little.  While  I  do  not 
agree  with  such  views  I  respect  the 
right  of  a  person  to  hold  those  views 
But  I  do  not  think  such  a  person  should 
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be  running  a  farm  program  or  haying 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Alcoholics  are  not  placed  In  charge 
of  a  temperance  movement.  Similarly, 
confirmed  opponents  of  price  supports 
and  a  workable  farm  program  should  not 
be  placed  in  charge  of  those  very  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  outlined  the 
goals  which  I  believed  were  essential 
lor  an  effective,  comprehensive  farm 
policy.  At  the  series  of  meetings  to 
which  I  referred.  I  had  something  else 
to  say,  something  which  needs  repeat- 
ing  now  in  the  context  of  events  which 
have  since  transpired. 

Remember,  this  was  before  the  Pres- 
ident's message  and  the  great  campaign 
to  glorify  the  soil  bank. 

Here  is  what  I  said  at  St.  Paul,  in 
December  of  1955: 

Let  me  voice  a  word  of  caution,  a  note  of 
warning.  Some  people  are  suddenly  seizing 
upon  this  soil-bank  Idea  as  a  cure-all,  a  way 
out  by  itself  from  failures  of  the  present 
farm  program.  It  would  be  wrong  to  be  de- 
ceived into  such  assumptions.  As  author 
of  the  bill.  I  know  it  was  never  intended  a« 
such.  It  was  never  Intended  to  be  more  than 
part  of  a  comprehensive  farm  program.  It 
was  Intended  to  supplement  other  phases 
of  that  program,  ndt  in  any  sense  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  them. 

I  think  the  conservation  acreage  reserve 
makes  sense,  it  can  further  our  necessary 
consideration  adjustments,  and  encourage 
wiser  land  use  But  it  cannot,  and  will  not 
alone  solve  all  of  our  farm  price  and  income 
problems. 

A  successful  farm  program  must  Include 
many  interlocking  programs,  each  contribut- 
ing toward  the  total  objective.  Txiat  h-is 
always  been  my  approach  to  farm  legisla- 
tion, and  will  continue  to  be.  All  the  objec- 
Uvea  1  have  outlined  tonight  are  spelled 
out  In  legulailon  now  before  the  Congress 
These  are  the  objectives  I  will  flKht  for  in 
Congress  next  month,  both  in  the  Senate 
committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor. 

We  have  a  full  farm  prqgram.  ready  to  go. 
That  farm  program  could  have  been  passed 
long  ago,  had  we  been  able  to  get  help,  in- 
stead ol  hindrance,  from  those  temporarily 
responsible  for  adminUtraUon  of  our  Agri- 
cultural Department. 

Does  that  .sound  like  our  only  concern 
is  price  -supports,  as  our  critics  sugpest? 

And  let  me  assure  you  I  have  not  only 
encourn-ed  and  talked  new  ideas,  new 
approaches,  brcadr r  approaches,  to  farm 
legislation:  I  have  dene  something  about 

I  have  always  endeavored  to  match  my 
words  with  deeds  and  with  action  toward 
the  goals  in  which  I  deeply  believe. 

The  IcRislaiive  records  of  this  body 
will  show  that  I  have  consistently  pre- 
sented legislation  and  supported  lecis- 
latlon  covering  a  far  broader  approach 
than  price  supports  alone. 

Many  of  the  new  suggestions  I  first 
proposed  have  been  adopted  by  even  this 
administration,  in  one  form  or  another, 
and  used  as  their  very  own. 

It  was  my  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  offered  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  led 
to  the  program  we  now  have  of  making 
better  u<^e  of  our  abundance  as  an  arm 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Of  course,  this  ad- 
ministration rushed  up  the  same  bill, 
under  another  name,  to  make  sure 
Hubert  HrvPHREY  did  not  get  the  credit. 
That  is  all  right  with  me,  so  long  aa  the 
Job  is  done. 
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This  is  the  mo5t  partLsan  administra- 
tion that  has  ever  come  to  Washington, 
anyway,  and  we  can  expect  it  to  act  in 
that  way. 

Long  before  the  administration  wa.*; 
willing  to  wax  so  eloquently  about  its 
soil  bank,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
had  intioduced  legislation  in  this  Sen- 
ate calling  for  such  an  approach  under 
the  name  of  a  Conservation  Acreage 
Reserve. 

Many  more  ccnstructive  suggestions 
which  we  have  advanced  or  joined  others 
in  advancing  have  still  lacked  accept- 
ance by  this  administration.  Yet  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  we  are  making 
progres-s  on  several  of  them  despite  the 
admini-st  ration's  reluctance,  or  outright 
opposition. 

Poi  several  years  this  Senator  has  sup- 
ported the  food  stamp  idea  to  stimulate 
consumption  of  our  food  abundance 
among  low  incom<?  gioups,  joining  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Kerr  1  and  others  in  pushing  for  such  a 
progiam. 

When    even    the    persuasive    Senator 
from   Vermont  was  unable  to  get   the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  cooperation 
in  starting  a  food-.stamp  program  while 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricultuie.   I  joined  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  In  a  new  approach  be- 
fore   the    Senate    Finance    Committee, 
seeking  to  adopt  the  plan  as  a  supple- 
ment to  our  social-security  legislation. 
I  wi.sh  to  make  clear.  Mr.  President, 
that   no  man   in   the  Senate  has   been 
more  loyal  to  this  administration  than 
has   the    Senator    from    Vermont    IMr. 
Aiken  I .     The  Senator  from  Vermont,  as 
chairman  of   the  Committee  on   Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  in  the  83d  Congress, 
was  unable  to  get  the  Department  of 
Agricultuie  to  give  him  even  as  much 
as  a  Uttle  help  with  the  food-stamp  plan. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  food -stamp  plan, 
I  can  say  we  even  sought  to  have  put 
into  opeiation  a  pilot  plan  for  the  focd- 
stamp  program  in  1  or  2  cities.     The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  said.  "No:  no: 
no."    The    Depaitmcnt    of    Agiiculture 
has    been    barren    of    any    imaginative 
ideas.     The  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  rather  be  an  anchor  than  a  pro- 
peller.    The  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  rather  drag  its  feet  than  lift  its 
head. 

This  administration  has  had  no  fore- 
sight in  agricultural  areas.  This  ad- 
ministration looks  upon  agriculture  as  a 
problem  rather  than  as  an  opportunity. 
This  administration  has  let  the  farmers 
down.  This  administration  has  betrayed 
the  farmers,  and,  what  is  more,  it  has 
betrayed  the  great  history  of  America 
by  being  so  negative  In  Its  attitudes. 

I  should  like  to  have  someone  F>olnt 
out  to  me  one  single  new  proposal  this 
administration  has  made  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  I  can  well  imagine  that 
someone  is  going  to  jump  up  and  say, 
•The  soil  bank."  As  author  of  the  soil- 
bank  proposal.  I  do  not  e'  en  claim  it  is 
new.  It  has  >>een  with  us  ever  since  the 
1930s. 

The  only  thing  this  administration 
has  done  that  is  new  in  agriculture  is  to 
hire  public  relations  firms.  The  most 
amazing  development  in  government  is 
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the  use  of  gimmicks,  the  use  of  slogans, 
the  use  of  public  relations  experts,  the 
use  of  a  kind  of  a  synthetic  approach  to 
goveriunent  rather  than  a  substantive 
approach:  "Sell  the  people.  Sell  the 
people  on  this  and  that."  What  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  is  sell  out  the 
people. 

Government  is  not  a  commodity.  Mr. 
President,  and  one  does  not  sell  govern- 
ment. If  this  administration  had 
brought  into  its  councils  persons  v  ho  are 
deeply  concerned  about  agriculture, 
rather  than  advertising  agents,  TV  ex- 
perts, and  public  relations  counselors,  we 
would  have  had  some  progress. 

I  cannot  help  but  chuckle  when  I  see 
how  futile  the  administration's  efforts  to 
"sell "  the  Eisenhower  farm  program 
are.  The  administration  may  be  selling 
it  to  a  few  people  on  the  44th  floor  of 
some  office  building,  but  it  is  not  selling 
it  to  good,  red-blooded  American  fann- 
ers, or  at  least  it  is  not  selling  it  to  the 
majority  of  the  farmers. 

Going  back  to  the  food-stamp  plan. 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  tried 
to  get  some  help  on  the  food-stamp  plan 
from  the  Department  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
this  year.  No  help,  no  assistance,  from 
the  Department  was  available.  But  the 
Department  Ls  willing  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people,  through  its  Secretary  and 
other  spokesmen,  that  we  have  terrible 
surplus  problems.  Well,  let  me  tell  the 
Department  that  1  out  of  every  6  fam- 
ilies in  America  is  now  on  a  subsistence 
diet.  Let  me  tell  the  Department  1  out 
of  every  6  families  in  America  has  an 
income  below  $2,500  a  year.  If  the  De- 
partment would  quit  bellyaching  about 
the  surpluses  and  get  down  to  business 
and  use  the  surpluses  for  needy  people, 
we  would  have  a  much  healthier  Amer- 
ica and  a  much  better  attitude  about 
our  Government  and  about  this  Nation 
in  the  eyes  and  the  minds  of  other 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  to  me  that  this 
Government,  which  is  a  readily  available 
client  for  every  public  relations  outfit 
in  the  country,  cannot  understand  what 
poor  public  relations  it  is,  internation- 
ally, to  advertise  that  the  No.  1  American 
problem  Is  a  surplus  of  food  and  fiber. 
We  advertise  it  in  a  world  of  poor  and 
hungry.  We  advertise  it  to  nations  in 
the  world  to  which  we  are  sending  eco- 
nomic aid  and  military  assistance.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  we  are  sometimes 
in  difficulty  with  the  underdeveloped 
and  the  underprivileged  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  with  the  uncommitted  areas 
of  the  world? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  report  we  seem  to  be  making  more 
progress  in  that  direction,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  have 
more  to  say  about  that  himself.  None 
of  us  contend  the  food -stamp  plan  alone 
will  solve  all  our  problems,  any  more  than 
we  say  price  supports  alone  will  solve 
them.  But  we  think  expanding  domestic 
consumption  will  certainly  help  farmers, 
as  well  as  help  a  lot  of  other  people  who 
need  help  at  the  same  time. 

The  food -stamp  plan  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  in  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  it  may  well  be  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 


amendment.  I  am  happy  to  have  worked 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklah9ma  [Mr. 
Kerr]  as  cosponsor.  and  to  have  con- 
sulted with  him  in  his  office. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  at 
the  time  we  were  working  on  it.  he  could 
expect  no  assitance  from  the  administra- 
tion: that  he  could  expect  officials  of  the 
administration  to  resist:  that  he  could 
expect  them  to  oppose  him.  But.  thank 
goodness,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
a  scrapper.  He  wiU  fight  for  it.  And 
thank  goodness  that  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance  there  seems  to  be  a  friendly 
reception. 

What  does  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture say  about  all  these  efforts?  Let 
me  read  a  letter  expressing  the  Depart- 
ment's views.  I  shall  read  a  line  or  two. 
and  shall  ask  to  have  the  entire  letter 
emtxKlied  in  the  Record: 

Although  food-stamp  procrams  present 
possibilities  for  increasing  the  consximptlon 
of  foods,  we  sincerely  feel  that  a  program  of 
the  broad  scope  of  a  stamp  plan  cannot  be 
justified  In  the  United  States  under  current 
economic  conditions. 

Later  in  the  letter,  objection  is  made 
to  the  food -stamp  plan. 

In  the  letter,  which  is  dated  February 
17,  1956.  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. True  D.  Morse,  says: 

We  would  strongly  recommend  that  it  be 
initially  restricted  to  a  few  areas  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

That  statement  finally  comes  out,  after 
again  and  again,  ever  since  the  83d  Con- 
gress, requests  have  been  made  for  some 
action  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
con-sent  to  have  the  entire  letter  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  AGaicui-TiTRE. 
Waahington.  D.  C.  February  17.  19S6. 

Hon.    HtTBERT    H.    HtTMPHRET, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Humphret:  This  Is  In  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  January  24.  in  which  vou 
request  information  as  to  what  considera- 
tion is  being  given  in  the  Department  to  the 
pKJssibillty  of  using  a  food  stamp  plan  to 
Increase  potential  consumption  among  low- 
income  families  and  persons  now  receiving 
public  assistance. 

Although  food  stamp  programs  present 
possibilities  for  Increasing  the  consimiptlon 
of  foods,  we  sincerely  feel  that  a  program  of 
the  broad  scope  of  a  stamp  plan  cannot  be 
justified  in  the  United  States  under  cur- 
rent economic  conditions.  Further,  accord- 
ing to  Department  records,  previous  experi- 
ence with  similar  programs  Indicated  that 
they  were  complex  and  costly  to  administer 
and  considerably  more  effective  for  some 
commodities  than  for  others.  It  should  be 
mentioned  also  that  while  such  programs  act 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  inventories 
of  surplus  foods,  they  are  not  primarily  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  moving  commodi- 
ties out  of  government  inventories,  which  Is 
our  immediate  problem. 

Considering  these  factors.  If  a  food  stamp 
plan  were  again  authorized  by  Congress,  we 
would  strongly  recommend  that  it  be  initi- 
ally restricted  to  a  few  areas  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  We  have  not  undertaken  a 
detailed  study  of  specific  areas  in  which 
experimental  operations  could  take  place, 
but  selection  of  such  areas  could  best  be 
determined  after  any  decisions  were  made 
concerning  the  desirability  of  such  experi- 
mental   operations,    tiieir    scope,    and    the 
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of  fnnds  aiTsttebtc  for  such  porpaa*. 
IB  aalcctinc  Mtcs  for  rxpcrlincnt&i  pro^nun*. 
onm<it>n,tk)n  wouid  b«  given  to  food  ttcma 
tlMt  Biif  ht  be  Incliided.  to  employment  »nd 
Income  Situations,  and  to  the  acceptability 
of  the  experimenral  pwo^am  from  the  new- 
point  of  State  and  local  public  officials. 
Thank    you    for    your    interne    in    this 

Smcercly  yoiurs. 

Tmn  D.  Monr. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr  HUB4PHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
WM  interested  to  note  that  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Ai^riculture.  True  D  Mor«e, 
whosli'ned  the  letter  for  the  Department, 
stated  that  "we  sincerely  feel  that  •  •  • 
a  stamp  plan  cannot  be  Justified  In  the 
United  States  under  current  economic 
conditions."  I  would  suR«eat  that  some 
of  tho.-^e  m  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture visit  some  of  the  old  people's  homes 
and  look  over  the  lerel  of  old-age 
pensions  and  old-age  assistance  bemir 
Riven  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
elder  citizens.  I  would  suirgest  that 
they  look  at  the  tmd^ets  of  some  of  the 
needy  families,  and  I  would  suKKCrst  that 
they  a&k  themselves  whether  ^hey  can 
Justify  "elling  powdered  milk  for  3  cenU 
a  pound  for  hot?  feed  and  cattle  feed— 
and  they  lold  15  million  pounds  of  it.  or 
more,  at  that  price,  after  having  paid  for 
it  over  12  cents  a  pound  in  the  market. 
1  would  also  suggest  that  they  ask  them- 
selves whether  that  is.  normally  defen- 
sible, when  they  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
the  Congress  in  the  establishment  of  a 
food-stamp  plan  for  the  .senior  citizens  of 
our  country,  the  elderly  people,  who 
could  use  this  food  to  .such  good  ad- 
vantarre.  or  for  the  children  in  under- 
prtvtlecred  families. 

Mr.  President.  Is  It  not  amazing  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  fays  it 
is  not  Interested  because  such  a  plan 
would  only  .stimulate  consumption  and 
would  tend  to  prevent  new  surpluses 
piling  up.  and  would  not  do  anything 
about  getting  rid  of  the  surpluses  they 
now  have  on  their  hands.  How  nar- 
row can  their  minds  be"*  How  limited 
can  their  vl.sion  be?  Is  it  their  only  ap- 
proach to  arrlcultural  legislation  ways 
to  get  rid  of  an  admini.^tratlve  problem 
on  their  hands  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  manage  the  surplus?  Do 
they  not  care  at  all  about  buildini? 
future  coasumption.  so  they  will  not  get 
more  surplus?  This  is  just  one  of  many 
ex.'onples  of  their  hmited  approach. 

It  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and    this    administration — not    Hubctt 

HuRtPHRCY  and  the  Democratic  Party 

that  have  a  fixation  on  one  goal  alone. 
and  refuse  to  consider  anything  new. 

This  administration  came  into  power 
with  one  fixed  idea  about  what  to  do  to 
our  fai;pi  program,  and  it  has  refused  to 
budge  one  inch.  It  is  on  the  side  of  the 
fence  that  i.s  occupied  by  those  who  have 
closed  mind.s.  and  it  is  taking  the  hmited 
approach.  It  has  repeatedly  refused 
even  to  give  fair  consideration  to  sug- 
gestions from  others. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  another 
example.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress to  be  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
our  people.  Agriculture  Is  not  the  pri- 
vate province  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture alone.  We  have  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  iipeaJc  out  when  we  think  the 


farmers  are  being  n^elected.  or  when 
we  think  proi^rams  are  not  being  ad- 
ministered properly.  We  are  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration. 

The  Secretary  of  A^^riculture  is  en- 
tirely within  his  rights  if  he  dlsa?Tees 
with  us  on  policy:  but  we.  as  Members 
of  the  Senate,  are  entitled  to  respect. 
He  has  l)een  glorifi»Kl  in  the  press  as  a 
great  and  honorable  man;  and  it  has 
been  said  that  It  is  a  shame  to  pick  on 
him.  even  when  he  makes  mistakes. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  how  many 
Secretaries  of  Amculture  m  our  history 
have  ever  insulted  the  Senate  %i  fla- 
grantly as  Mr.  Benson  does?  Let  me  give 
one  illustration: 

At  the  years  end.  13  Senators,  con- 
cerned about  faUing  hog  prices  and  cattle 
prices,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture expressing  their  concern  and  ad- 
vancing some  suggestions  about  action 
he  misht  take  to  remedy  the  situation. 
We  did  not  receive  the  courtesy  of  an 
answer  unl:l  after  I  took  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  protest  his  refusal  to  even 
acknowledge  our  letter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimotjs  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rccoro  at 
this  point  the  answer  Secretary  Benson 
finally  sent  to  me.  after  learning  of  my 
protests  on  the  Senate  fJoor.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, please  note  the  date  of  the  Secre- 
tary s  letter— February  20.  1956.  That 
letter  was  in  reply  to  a  communication 
sent  by  me  and  12  other  Senators  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriciilture  on  December 
30.  1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rccoro. 
as  follows: 

D»4«TMnrT  or  AcaKtrLTcru. 

Warhington.  February  20.  t9SS. 
Tb '  Honorable  HcBirr  H.  HtTMrHasT, 
United  States  Senate. 

Wo-ihinfton.  D.  C. 
DzAK  StnxTom  HuMiHacT:   I  note  your  re- 
peated requesU  for  a  reply  to  a  letter  dated 
December  30.  1965  and  signed  by  you  and  12 
otner  Senators. 

The  (act  that  such  a  communication  had 
been  addressed  to  me  first  came  to  my  at- 
tention throu^b  the  newtpapcra  on  January 
2.  I0.'>6  The  letter  was  not  received  in  the 
Department  untU  January  3.   1956. 

It  appears  from  the  foregotni;  that  your 
primary  purpose  In  writing  the  letter  was  to 
publlclxe  yrjur  point  of  rlew.  to  which  you 
are  certainly  entitled.  I  therefore  feel  that 
a  reply  in  detaU  u  not  indicated  in  this 
instance. 

&incerelj  yours. 

E^SA  Tarr  BcM>rif, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  tiie  Rxcoro  complete  I  also  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at  thb*  point 
in  the  Record  the  oru'inal  letter  we  sent 
the  Secretary;  and  I  ask  to  have  the 
letter  printed  along  with  the  signatures 
of  the  13  Senators  who  joined  in  send- 
ing it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro 
as  follows: 

DxczMsn  30.  1956. 
The  Honorable  Ezaa  Taft  Benson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25.  D.  C. 
Dkas  Ms    SECBrTAKT;   On  the  eve  of  an- 
other session  of  the 'Congress,  and  a  criti- 
cal new  year  for  American  agriculture    th« 
undersigned  unite  in  directing  your  atten- 


tion to  the  tncreastngTy  serlotM  economic 
P'obirm  ooofnxiting  America  s  producers  of 
beef.  pork.  milk.  eggs,  and  other  animal 
products.  t 

During  the  campaign  of  1952.  General  CU- 
enhower  repeatedly  pledged  to  our  farm- 
era  that  such  perishable  commodities  wo<t'd 
be  treated  the  same  ss  other  commodities 
designated  by  Isw  as  "basic." 

Thrjse  pledges  hsve  not  been  kept.  Bog 
producers  and  beef  producers  are  both  In 
•erious  Uouble.  The  resporulblUty  lor 
recommending  a  means  of  protecting  them 
U  yoUrs.  Por  3  yeari  we  have  waited  In  vain 
for  any  constructive  recommendation  aimed 
at  carrying  out  the  campaign  promises  held 
out  to  producers  of  these  commodi'les. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the^  per- 
ishable producu  make  up  a  great  proportion 
of  our  country's  total  farm  Income,  and  •C'v, 
count  for  a  subsUntial  share  of  the  danger- 
ous loss  In  that  farm  Income. 

Tou  have  personally  said  on  many  occa- 
sions that  one  of  the  flaws  of  the  past  and 
present  pro«;rams  was  that  they  were  de- 
signed  to  protect  only  certain  limited  farm 
commodities.  Yet  we  have  seen  no  action 
on  your  part  to  extend  that  protection,  as 
promised,  to  these  otner  perishable  com- 
modities. 

Now  we  call  upon  you  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  present  such  recommendations  In 
the  President's  forthcoming  farm  measag* 
to  the  Congrcaa. 

While  awaiting  your  legislative  recommen- 
dations for  effective  protection  to  our  pro- 
ducers of  all  f<.^ms  of  UvMtock  and  animal 
pr^ucu.  we  call  upon  you  to  exercise  the 
auih^irlty  you.  already  posaeas  to  aUevlats 
the  hardship  conditions  of  depressed  prices 
and  Income  that  now  exist. 

Tou  have  Invited  suggestions.  We  offer 
you  the  following 

We  respectfully  sutrgest  that  you  imme- 
diately embark  upon  a.i  expanded  purchase 
program  of  animal  products  for  school  lunch 
and  rtrlief  distribution  out  of  funds  availa- 
ble to  you  for  that  purpose.  Such  an  ex- 
panded prjgram  should  b«  geared  to  In- 
creasing the  returns  to  farmers  rather  than 
Increasing  the  proflu  to  me&tpackers  and 
procesaors. 

W>  rec-mmend  that  you  tmmedlstely  re- 
organize your  purchase  prograxns  for  these 
products  to  require  bidders  submitting  ofltrs 
to  the  Oovernment  to  cerii-y  that  they  arc 
buying  an  equivalent  anaount  of  the  sams 
product  In  the  open  market  at  prlres  re- 
flecting to  the  farmer  st  least  the  level  of 
parity  authorized  by  law  for  the  basic  com- 
modities. 

Ample  evidence  is  now  avalla*>le  that  your 
present  hog  buying  program  is  falling  to 
b.>liter  effectively  hog  prices  to  the  farmsrs. 
Inktead.  lu  benefits  are  going  primarily  to 
n-.eutpackers  »:.o:e  profiu  have  already 
soured  during  the  past  year  as  farm  prices 
declined.  The  erme  valid  objection  was 
raued  to  yuur  past  beef  buying  prk>gram. 
We  respectfully  su;jgest  that  such  programs 
should  provide  w  me  assurance  of  inrrensed 
returns  to  producers,  not  just  more  profit  for 
packers. 

Rather  than  having,  your  own  Depart- 
ment contribute  to  downward  pressures  In 
a  falling  market  by  trying  to  buy  cheaply 
whUe  expreulng  the  hope  prices  will  Im- 
prove, we  call  upon  you  to  Uke  specific  ac- 
tion toward  stabilizing  the  livestock  mar- 
ket at  a  level  fair  and  reasonable  to  farm 
producers,  by  insisting  that  your  suppliers 
certify  they  are  basing  their  sales  offers  to 
the  Government  upon  purchases  reflecting  a 
fair  price  to  producers,  according  to  th« 
minimum  standard  we  have  siiggested. 

Ample  outlets  exist  for  a  far  greater  dis- 
tribution of  meat  and  anlnwl  producU  In 
the  school-lunch  program,  through  relief 
and  welfare  groups,  and  through  voluntary 
agencies  cooperating  In  overseas  rehabilita- 
tion work,  than  you  havs  ao  far  b«en  wUl- 
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Ing  to  undertake,  despite  kTaUabUlty  of 
funds  within  your  Department  earmarked 
for  such  purposes. 

If  seriously  undertaken  with  a  wUl  to  make 
It  work,  such  an  expanded  purchase  pro- 
gram conditioned  upon  requiring  certifica- 
tion of  prices  paid  to  producers  will  surely 
/  help  turn  the  tide  of  the  existing  economic 
depression  In  many  ot  tlie  major  areas  of 
Agricultural  entarprlas. 

If.  at  this  late  date.  It  proves  to  tw  a  case 
of  too  little  assistance  too  late,  we  in  the 
Congress  wUl  face  the  task  of  providing 
whate-.er  additional  authority  may  be  needed 
for  more  direct  assistance. 

Before  we  take  such  steps,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  exhaust  every  means  available 
under  prerant  Uw  to  relieve  the  economic 
distress  caused  by  depressed  prices.  We  re- 
spectfully urge  your  full  and  determined 
action. 

Sincerely. 
Htranr  H.  HntPHarr.  TnoM\s  C    Hk«- 

KiMcs.  Js  .  EsTTB  KKTArvn    RicH.\ao  L. 

NEL-Bucn.     MiK*;     M.\Nanxi.D.     Mikz 

MoNaoNBT.     Wavnb     Moaax.     Dkmivis 

CUAiKs.    W     Kaaa    Scott.    Jambs    «. 

MLBasr.       Wasscm       a.       Macnusom. 

Rcanrr  S  Kcaa.  Pact,  H.  Dorcuia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  my  colleagues  »ho  signed  that  let- 
ter, and  did  not  get  an  answer,  to  read 
the  belated  answer  I  finally  forced  out  of 
Secretary  Benson. 

Is  t2iat  the  answer  of  an  honorable 
man.  seriously  considering  sug^'estions 
to  improve  conditions  in  aiiriculture? 

Just  listen  to  the  letter.  Mr.  President: 

DeA«  ScNAToa  HrstntaxT;  I  note  rour  re- 
peated requests  for  a  reply  to  a  letter  dated 
December  30.  19M.  and  signed  by  jou  and  12 
other  Senators. 

The  fact  that  such  a  ccmmunicatlon  had 
been  addressed  to  me  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion through  the  newspapers  on  January  2. 
1956.  The  letter  was  not  received  In  the 
Department  unUl  Jsnuary  3.  1956. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  your 
primary  purp.i0e  In  writing  the  letter  was  to 
publicize  your  ooint  of  view,  to  which  you  are 
certainly  entitled.  I  therefore  feel  that  a 
reply  In  detail  u  not  Indicated  In  thU  In- 
stance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  was  mailed 
on  the  morning  of  December  30.  The 
letter  could  have  been  put  on  the  back 
of  a  rheumaUc  turtle  and  could  have  got- 
ten to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
before  January  3.  Apparently  what  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  saying  was 
that  the  Postmaster  General  docs  not 
have  a  functioning  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  letter  was  mailed  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  So  it  had  all  day  of  the  30th.  all 
day  of  the  31st.  all  day  of  the  1st.  and  all 
day  of  the  2d  of  January  to  reach  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Am  I  to  be- 
Ueve  that  it  took  4  days  to  transport  the 
letter  from  the  Senate  Office  Building  a 
distance  of  approximately  20  blocks  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture?  If  that 
is  the  record  of  this  administration  in 
the  field  of  post  office  management.  I 
wish  to  know  alwut  it.  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion — I  have  been  so  told— that  con- 
gressional mail  receives  rather  prompt 
handling,  i  notice  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  able  to  read  in  the  news- 
papers about  my  letter.  Let  me  say.  by 
the  way.  that  the  letter  was  signed  by 
me  and  12  other  Senators— a  total  of 
13  Senators. 

Even  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  a  bit  mifTed  over  the  fact  that  he 
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read  about  the  letter  in  the  newspapers 
on  Jantiary  2,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  reply 
was  still  caUed  for,  because  in  the  letter 
were  embodied  some  very  important  pro- 
posals which  we  made.  Por  instance,  we 
offered  some  proposals  regarding  "an  ex- 
panded purchase  program  of  animal 
products  for  school  lunch  and  relief  dis- 
tribuUon."  We  asked  that  proposak  for 
purchase  be  directed  more  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  producer  rather  than  the  proc- 
esssor,  and  so  forth.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
if  this  is  a  reply  which  is  calculated  to 
be  really  helpful  In  improving  conditions 
in  agriculture  Or  is  it  the  ansvier  of 
an  angry  partisan,  refusing  to  believe 
that  anybody  else  could  have  any  ideas 
better  than  his  own?  I  shall  let  my  col- 
leagues judge  for  themselves. 

The  Secretary  makes  quite  a  fetish  of 
the  fact  that  the  letter  was  released  be- 
fore he  read  his  mail. 

Mr.  Prefident.  it  is  not  my  fault  if 
Senators  are  concerned  enough  about 
their  duties  to  be  working  on  the  Sattur- 
day  before  the  year-end  holiday,  and  the 
Secretary  is  net.  The  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  the  year. 

It  was  not  made  public  until  after  it 
had  been  delivered.  Whether  or  not  it 
was  made  public  is  none  of  Secretary 
Benson's  business.  If  13  United  States 
Senators  write  an  appeal  to  him,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  a  reply — 
and  not  the  kind  of  a  reply  finally  ol>- 
tained. 

I  wonder  how  many  Senators  Mr. 
Benson  would  require  to  sign  a  request, 
before  he  would  ultimately  consider  an- 
swering it.  I  would  hke  to  know.  If  13 
is  not  enough,  perhaps  we  can  sign  up 
f  0.  If  50  is  not  enough,  perhaps  we  can 
sign  up  more. 

As  one  United  States  Senator,  I  do  not 
like  such  arrogance  on  the  part  of  any 
officer  in  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Oovernment.  regardless  of  the  party  in 
power.  We  are  eU-K^trd.  We  are  chosen 
by  the  people,  to  represent  them.  Sec- 
retary B-'nson  is  an  appointed  ofSce- 
bolder.     He  should  remember  that. 

I  should  al5o  like  to  clear  the  air  about 
partisanship  in  cotmection  with  farm 
policies.  No  one  has  tried  harder  than 
I  have  to  get  action  on  a  fr rm  bill  before 
we  were  in  an  election  year  climate.  No 
one  has  tried  harder  than  I  have  to  ex- 
amine carefully  every  siiggestion  on  its 
merit,  whether  it  originated  with  a  Dem- 
ocrat or  a  Republican. 

That  is  whj'  I  have  cosponsored  a  food- 
stamp  plan  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aiken].  His  plan  was  good, 
and  deser^'ed  support,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  he  usually  disagrees  with  me 
and  seems  to  be  assigned  the  partisan 
task  of  continually  taking  on  Httbert 

HVMPHKET. 

We  have  always  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  farm  legislation  down  through 
the  years  of  Democratic  administrations, 
and  we  have  always  been  happy  to  give 
credit  to  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  stood  with  us  for  the 
farmers. 

Today,  despite  all  the  public  appeals 
of  Secretary  Benson  about  avoiding  par- 
tisan politics  in  farm  policy,  more  poli- 
tics has  been  injected  into  it  under  this 
administration  than  ever  before. 
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Who  is  injecting  politics  Into  this  farm 
debate,  when  the  Republican  Party  ear- 
marks $250,000  for  a  campaign  of  news- 
paper advertising  and  radio  spot  an- 
nouncements throughout  rural  areas  of 
the  country  asking  farmers  to  'help 
Eisenhower  pass  the  new  farm  program." 
What  farm  program?  The  program 
we  are  voting  on?  The  program  devel- 
oped out  of  bipartisan  support  in  our 
Committee  on  Agrioilttire? 

Oh.  no.  They  ask  support  for  the 
"Eisenhower-Benson  farm  program." 
outlining  nine  points,  some  of  which  are 
not  even  in  legislation;  yet  they  provide 
a  coupon  for  farmers  to  mail  to  their 
Senators  asking  them  to  vote  for  the 
"Eisenhower  farm  program." 

The  name  "Eisenhower"  may  be  magic, 
but  it  does  not  produce  farm  p^cies,  and 
it  has  not  brought  up  farm  prices.  It 
may  get  votes,  but  it  does  not  bring 
about  farm  pnjsperity. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  doing  a 
great  deal  of  talking  on  this  floor  about 
attempts  to  influexice  legislation.  Quite 
an  attempt  is  going  on  right  now. 

Can  anyone  show  me  a  time  when  an 
administration  has  conducted  such  a 
campaign,  including  coupons  for  people 
to  sign  and  send  to  Members  of  Congress, 
to  influence  their  votes. 

That  is  not  all.  There  is  too  much 
talk  going  around  of  "deals"  being  of- 
fered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  certain  commodity  groups  and  cer- 
tain Senators  in  return  for  vote  switches. 
Apparently,  they  are  willing  to  pay  any 
price  to  win  a  sj-mbolic  victory.  When 
I  say  "they"  I  mean  the  administration. 
Perhaps  our  new  Committee  on  Lobby- 
ing might  want  to  lock  at  lobljylng  by 
this  administration  itself. 

Ample  opportunity  has  l)een  given  the 
Administration  to  present  its  views  and 
its  testimony.  Officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  w^ere  extended  every 
courtesy  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  They  sat  in 
on  all  executive  sessions.  They  had 
every  opportunity  to  present  and  argue 
for  their  views. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  attend  to  its  out:  business, 
instead  of  devoting  so  much  time  to  lob- 
bying, and  let  Congress  make  up  its  own 
mind  on  farm  policy.  Let  the  executive 
branch  si>end  a  little  more  tune  on  for- 
eign policy. 

I  think  I  have  made  it  clear  that  we 
as  Democrats  are  Interested  in  far  more 
than  mere  price  supports. 

I  wish  also  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
recognize  price  and  income  protection 
as  a  vitally  important  cog  in  any  farm 
program.  We  will  insist  that  it  t)e  not 
brushed  aside  for  any  substitute  "pack- 
age" intended  for  entirely  different  pur- 
poses, no  matter  how  attractively  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  Madison  Avenue  sales- 
promotion  techniques. 

If  we  fight  hardest  now  on  the  price- 
support  issue,  it  is  because  those  who 
would  neglect  agriculture  are  fighting 
hardest  ap:ainst  us  on  that  issue.  They 
are  making  that  the  target  of  their  at- 
tack, and  we  are  only  meeting  them 
head  on. 

We  had  to  fight  Just  as  hard  for  REA. 
but  most  of  our  critics  Joined  us  after 
we  finally  won. 
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We  have  fought  Just  as  hard  for  con- 
servation, and  still  will  the  minute  any- 
body tries  to  undermine  the  gains  we 
have  made. 

So  our  fight  for  effective  price  and  In- 
come protection  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  abandoning  any  other  goals,  or  are 
less  interested  in  any  other  goals.  It 
means  that  thio  is  the  current  battle- 
ground, where  our  foes  are  trying  to 
undermine  agriculture's  progress. 

Our  current  fight  for  agriculture  has 
▼ery  properly  been  an  economic  one.  for 
most  of  us  have  long  realized  that  all 
progress  in  rural  America — and.  yes.  in 
all  America — really  stems  from  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  diligent  farm  peo- 
ple to  earn  a  decent  living. 

Without  adequate  opportunity,  little 
social  progress  can  be  made  in  agricul- 
ture. We  cannot  have  adequate  rural 
schools,  rural  housing,  and  rural  health 
facilities  until  farmers  themselves  can 
get  a  decent  return  for  their  toil.  We 
caimot  do  the  job  we  should  be  doing  in 
conserving  our  heritage  of  productive 
soil  unless  farmers  have  the  opportunity 
of  providing  properly  for  their  families 
without  having  to  mine  that  soil. 

We  cannot  preserve  our  family  pattern 
of  agriculture  unless  economic  opportu- 
nity continues  to  exist  for  young  people 
to  stay  on  the  farm. 

That  is  why  so  many  of  us  have  made 
the  fight  for  an  effective  price-support 
program  the  fecal  point  in  our  efforts  to- 
ward greater  progress  in  every  realm  for 
rural  America.  We  know  that  most  of 
such  progress  must  eventually  stem  from 
the  pocketbooks;  and  empty  pocketbooks 
mean  unfilled  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
our  farmers  and  their  families,  dwindling 
business  for  rural  communities,  and  stag- 
nation for  nu-al  institutions  such  as 
schools  and  churches. 

We  have  had  a  setback,  under  this  ad- 
ministration, for  the  kind  of  economic 
j-  protection  most  farmers  feel  is  essential 
'    to  agriculture's  continued  stability  and 
prosperity.    We  are  determined  to  regain 
I    that  lost  ground. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daniel  In  th»  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  would  Inquire  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  how  long  the  Sena- 
tor estimates  his  remarks  will  extend? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  About  half  an 
hour,  Mr,  President. 

Let  us  get  down.  Mr,  President,  to 
•pcctflcs  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Title  I  pertains  to  price  support.^,  pri- 
marily restoring  90  percent  of  parity  on 
basic  commodities. 

Let  us  be  honest  enough  to  face  the 
truth  that  without  this  title  to  the  bill, 
nothing  in  It  is  going  to  raise  farm  prices 
and  farm  Income  to  any  degree  this  year. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  an  Increase 
!n  farm  income  of  approximately  $850 
million.    If  the  Senate  wishes  to  go  on 


record  to  reduce  that  sum  of  $850  mil- 
lion, the  thing  to  do  is  to  vote  against 
UUe  I  as  now  written  in  the  bill.  If  it 
wishes  to  add  some  farm  income  and,  at 
the  same  time,  curb  any  excess  produc- 
tion because  of  the  equities  and  allot- 
ments which  are  included  in  the  90  per- 
cent provision,  it  can  vote  to  sustain  the 
title  I  language  in  the  bill. 

This  is  the  big  economic  issue  in  the 
bill.  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  that  the 
American  people  will  recognize  it  as 
such.  The  one  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  agriculture  by  this  Congress  is  to 
enact  title  I  and.  by  so  doing,  give  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  so  to  speak,  to  the 
rather  weak  and  faltering  agricultural 
economy  existmg  under  present  policies. 

I  would  not  mind  it  if  oiu*  Repub- 
lican friends  who  believe  so  strongly  in 
lowering  support  levels,  and  will  obvi- 
ously fight  so  vigorously  to  save  face  by 
knocking  out  this  provision  to  raise 
them,  would  stand  up  to  farmers  of  the 
country  and  say: 

Look,  we  a«k  you  to  go  along  with  lower 
prices  for  anotlier  year  or  so. 

We  ask  you  to  hang  on  and  to  cooper- 
ate In  cutting  down  production  still  fur- 
ther while  we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  sup- 
plies on  our  hands.  We  want  you  to  quit 
producing  so  we  can  sell  what  we  have.  We 
think  It  Is  more  Important  for  the  Govern- 
ment tn  sell  its  supplies  than  for  you  to 
sell  yours. 

That  is  what  they  are  really  asking 
farmers  to  do  in  the  Eisenhower- 
Republican  farm  program .  as  the  adver- 
tising experts  have  proclaimed  it. 

I  would  not  even  mind  if  they  went 
further  and  said: 

Mr.  Farmer.  If  you  will  go  without  any 
more  Income  this  year,  we  hope — and 
think — that  your  prices  may  go  up  In  the 
future  after  we  get  our  own  problems  taken 
care  of  by  selling  our  commodities. 

They  would  be  honest  if  they  told 
farmers  that.  Secretary  Benson  would 
be  honest,  and  honorable,  if  he  made 
that  presentation. 

But  they  are  not  satisfied  with  that. 
They  know  that  farmers  are  'hurting," 
as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  said  when  he 
was  Secretary  Benson's  guest  on  tele- 
vision—when  he  used  and  abused  free 
time  granted  by  CBS  to  aaswer  Edward 
R.  Murrow.  as  a  sales  effort  instead  for 
the  Eisenhower  farm  program. 

Mr.  Benson  never  answered  Mr.  Mur- 
row. He  never  even  referred  to  what 
Mr.  Murrow  had  to  say.  Mr.  Benson 
used  his  CBS  time  to  advertise,  prop- 
agandize, and  would-be  popularize  the 
Eisenhower  farm  program— that  1%.  the 
one  which  is  In  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments. 

They  know  farmers  are  hurting,  and 
need  help  now.  They  also  know  an 
election  is  rpproaching.  and  that  seems 
to  make  more  impression  on  them  than 
the  fact  that  farmers  are  hurting.  At 
least  it  has  spurred  more  attention  to 
farm  problems,  even  if  it  U  dubious  at- 
tention, on  their  part. 

They  know  American  agriculture  wants 
to  see  8om<?  substantial  boost  to  its 
economy  thLs  year. 

So  Instead  of  being  honest  and  saying 
they  can  only  offer,  once  more,  some 
vague  hope  for  the  future,  they  are 
trying  to  convince  farmers  they  have 


some  bold  new  plan  of  pouring  a  billion 
dollars  more  into  their  pockets. 

They  are  spending  a  small  fortune  tell- 
ing that  story  all  over  the  country. 

Even  the  coupon  the  Republican  sen- 
atorial and  congressional  campaign  com- 
mittees have  so  conveniently  made 
available  to  farmers  to  send  their  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  as  part  of  the 
current  lobbying  drive  says: 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  Elsenhower  farm  pro- 
gram. Lets  get  it  passed  before  spring 
planting  time  so  we  can  start  getting  our 
prices  and  Income  up  this  crop  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  challenge  the  spon- 
sors of  this  af«vertising  campaign  to  tell 
us  how  the  Eisenhower-Republican 
farm  program  it  outlines  is  going  to  get 
prices  and  income  up  this  crop  year. 

Oh,  I  know  they  claim  that  their  soil 
bank  and  its  curtailed  production  will 
give  new  buoyancy  in  the  market  place. 

Mr  Presidrnr.  farmers  know  it  is  wish- 
ful thinkine.  However  good  it  may  be 
in  the  long  run.  curtailed  production  this 
year  is  not  goins  to  firm  up  prices  this 
year  so  long  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  begging  the  trade  td  buy  its 
own  supplies  of  commodities. 

The  trade  keeps  its  eye  on  total  avail- 
able supply,  not  merely  the  amount  the 
farmer  is  producing  each  year,  in  deter- 
mining market  prices.  Notice  I  say  to- 
tal available  supply,  not  simply  total 
supply. 

If  the  Department  wants  to  see  some 
buoyancy  in  the  market  place,  it  could 
just  suddenly  decide  its  commodities 
were  not  for  sale. 

I  see  no  hope  for  buoyancy  in  the  mar- 
ket place  until  this  administration  shifts 
to  a  determination  to  force  prices  up.  in- 
stead of  plunijing  headlong  along  paths 
aimed  at  bringing  prices  down. 

I  direct  my  remarks  to  the  point  that  if 
the  administration  refu.sed  to  .sell  any  of 
its  surplus  supplies  and  relied  upon  cur- 
rent production,  farm  prices  would  go  up. 
I  challenge  the  administration  to  prove 
to  the  contrary. 

The  administration,  however.  Is  more 
Interested  in  dumping  its  commodities 
than  it  is  in  administering  a  successful 
farm  program.  The  administration  is 
so  interested  in  disposing  of  its  so-called 
surpluses  that  it  is  disposing  of  the 
farmers. 

I  said  earlier  tonight  that  the  ad- 
ministration have  built  up  such  a  straw 
man,  such,  as  they  put  It.  a  monstrous 
image  of  a  surplus,  that  they  are  now 
caught  in  their  own  propaganda.  The 
facts  are  that  If  the  administration 
locked  up  the  .surpluses  now— tonight — 
and  said  to  those  in  the  free  market  that 
none  of  those  .supplies  were  available,  the 
free  market  traders  would  have  to  deal 
In  the  current  supply,  in  the  pipeline  of 
the  free  and  open  market.  In  so  doing, 
there  would  be  some  buoyancy  in  prices. 

Another  of  the  pet  arguments  of  our 
critics  Is  to  soy  that  prices  started  fall- 
ing and  continued  falling  under  90  per- 
cent of  parity  programs. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks.  I  documented 
the  fact  that  the  fall  in  farm  prices  prior 
to  the  election  in  November  1952  was 
only  down  to  100  percent  of  parity. 

I  asked  several  thousand  farmers  In 
Minnesota   over   the   weekend   if   they 
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would  be  satisfied  with  less  than  90  per- 
cent price  supports.  I  did  not  hear  any 
farmer  say  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less.  There  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence between  that  and  a  decline  to  80 
percent  of  parity.  Mr.  Benson  never  is 
quite  honorable  enough  to  make  that 
distinction  when  he  talks  about  how 
much  of  the  price  decline  occurred  be- 
fore he  took  office.  Nor  is  he  willing  to 
recognize  that  the  decline  sharpened 
right  after  the  election,  before  he  took 
office,  as  the  trade  recognized  a  new  phi- 
lasophy  was  coming  into  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

I  merely  wish  to  underscore  for  the 
record  that  those  engaged  In  the  trading 
of  grain  futures  bid  on  futures.  They 
knew  when  the  Republican  administra- 
tion came  into  power  that  the  future 
meant  lower  farm  prices.  That  is  exactly 
why  the  farm-price  structure  started  to 
drop. 

I  have  also  documented  earlier  in  my 
remarks  how  the  60-percent  programs 
cu.<:hioned  the  declines  even  since  then, 
with  less  percentage  declines  for  such 
conimodities  than  for  those  under  the 
flexible  support  program  or  no  support 
program  at  all. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  convinced  the  90- 
percent  program  could  have  been  a  lot 
more  effective  m  checking  the  decline 
durmg  1953  and  1954,  if  the  program  had 
been  administered  by  those  in  sympathy 
with  it  rather  than  those  whose  avowed 
aim  was  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Do  not  quote  as  convincing  evidence 
to  me  failure  of  a  90-percent  program 
when  it  was  being  administered  by  people 
trymg  to  prove  it  would  not  work. 

Some  people  do  not  even  know  how 
our  farm  support  program  is  supposed 
to  work.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  even 
our  present  Department  of  Agriculture 
does — at  least  the  front  office. 

It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  makmg 
loans  available  to  farmers  at  a  certain 
percentaye  of  parity,  if  they  want  to  use 
them. 

The  entire  idea  Is  to  provide  a  vehicle 
for  farmers  to  work  together  in  con- 
trollmg  their  marketing  so  as  to  force 
prices  up  to  the  support  level. 

When  we  have  a  support  program  in 
effect,  whether  it  be  at  90  percent  or  75 
percent,  if  enough  farmers  hold  their 
commodities  off  the  market  and  put 
them  under  loan  they  can  force  the  mar- 
ket to  bid  up  to  the  support  level  and 
above,  to  draw  thoi«  commodities  mto 
the  market  at  prices  permitting  farmers 
to  repay  their  loans. 

But  to  make  such  programs  effective 
takes  organized  cooperation  among 
farmers,  with  leadership  of  the  farmer- 
elected  committees  in  townships  and 
counties. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  in  my 
discu  sion  as  to  what  has  happened  to 
the  farmer-elected  committees.  I  re- 
peat that  what  has  happened  in  terms 
of  destroying  the  effectiveness  and  tm- 
dermining  the  morale  of  the  farmer- 
elected  committees  is  in  great  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  in  farm  income. 
This  situation  could  be  corrected  if  there 
was  a  will  to  correct  it.  But  the  will 
is  lacking. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years,  had  ever  really  em- 


barked upon  a  campaign  to  encourage 
farmers  to  make  use  of  the  program 
Congress  had  provided  for  their  benefit, 
and  had  used  effectively  farmer  commit- 
tees to  explain  how  it  could  work  for 
all  farmers,  we  could  have  checked  these 
price  declines,  reversed  the  market,  and 
in  the  long  run  avoided  the  Government 
having  to  take  over  as  great  a  quantity 
of  commodities  to  add  to  its  surplus. 
If  the  administration  is  so  afraid  of  a 
surplus  it  should  set  out  to  really  make 
these  programs  work. 

When  commodities  are  placed  imder 
loan,  they  are  going  to  end  up  in  Govern- 
ment hands  unless  the  Department  can 
effectively  manage  its  program  to  stimu- 
late the  market  up  above  the  loan  level 
Once  the  market  gets  up  there,  all  the 
Government  eventually  has  to  acquire 
is  the  real  surplus  of  amount  above  ef- 
fective demand  rather  than  having  to 
take  over  far  more  than  is  actually  sur- 
plus, simply  because  some  of  it  Is  under 
loan  that  farmers  caimot  repay  at  going 
prices. 

In  other  words,  the  private  grain  trade 
today  has  no  inventory  or  substantially 
no  inventory.  All  the  inventory,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  Why?  Because  no 
businessman  in  his  right  mind  would 
want  to  hold  commodities  at  any  price, 
when  he  knew  that  the  attitude  of  the 
administration  would  cause  a  further 
decline  in  prices.  The  private  grain 
trade  business  would  be  rubbed  out  on 
Ihat  basis. 

So  the  private  grain  trader  today,  the 
man  who  is  engaged  in  trading  in  flax, 
soybeans,  com,  wheat,  or  feed  grains, 
saj's.  "Let  the  Government  own  it.  We 
will  buy  from  the  Governments  stocks. 
Let  the  Government  have  the  inventory. 
The  Government  is  juggling  the  prices. 
Let  the  Government  take  the  losses." 

The  reason  for  that  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  private  grain  traders  or  the 
traders  in  agricultural  commodities  is 
quite  obvious.  It  is  that  no  businessman 
can  long  survive  in  the  private  grain 
trade  under  the  policies  pursued  by  this 
administration.  This  administration  has 
come  mighty  close  to  socializing  agricul- 
ture. The  administration  has  come 
mighty  close  to  providing  incentives  for 
collectivizing  agriculture.  It  has  done 
so  in  the  name  of  being  the  party  of 
free  enterprise.  Never  m  its  history  has 
the  United  States  Government  been  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  grain  business 
than  it  is  now  under  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration, the  free-enterprise  admin- 
istration. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  an  effort 
by  this  administration  to  encourage  a 
mass  seal-up  to  boiner  prices,  such  as 
has  been  done  in  past  years  to  turn  a 
downward  trend  in  the  cotton  market. 
Instead.  I  have  seen  Just  the  reverse. 

It  was  to  this  very  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  was  referring  a 
few  nights  ago  on  a  television  broadcast, 
when  he  said  that  we  had  surpluses  be- 
fore, but  we  had  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture who  used  their  authority,  not  to 
depress  prices,  but  to  bolster  them. 

The  attitude  has  been:  "Well,  the 
loans  are  there;  if  a  farmer  wants  them, 
let  him  come  in  and  ask."  The  great 
educational  impact  of  the  farmer-com- 


mittee system,  with  its  intended  poten- 
tial of  mobilizing  farmers  to  work  to- 
gether for  orderly  marketing,  has  been 
deliberately  abandoned.  In  fact,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  deemphasize  use  of 
these  committees,  and  leave  everjrthing 
up  to  clerks  in  coimty  offices. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  told  to  me  on 
Saturday  of  this  past  week  by  members 
of  coimty  conunittees  in  Minnesota. 
Members  of  the  county  conunittees  told 
me,  as  their  Senator,  that  under  this 
administration  the  program  of  trjring  to 
encourage  farmers  to  participate  was 
practically  at  a  standstill.  Members  of 
coimty  committees  told  me,  as  their 
Senator,  that  there  was  not  any  real 
educational  program  to  get  farmers  to 
sign  up  for  acreage  controls  and  acreage 
compliance. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  program  is  bog- 
ging down? 

I  charge  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  this  is  a  deliberate  plan  on  the  part 
of  this  administration.  Ihe  adminis- 
tration has  never  believed  in  a  price- 
support  program,  and  one  way  to  get  rid 
of  a  price-support  program  is  to  make 
it  a  disgrace. 

There  has  been  a  constant  barrage  of 
propaganda  going  forth  from  Govern- 
ment sources  as  to  the  evil  of  a  price- 
support  program.  I  would  note  for  the 
record  that  it  is  this  administration 
which  has  the  responsibility  to  make  the 
program  a  success.  The  administration 
has  been  against  the  Democratic  pro- 
gram of  90  percent  of  parity,  and  it  can- 
not make  its  own  program  work. 

Why?  Because  it  has  taken  the  heart 
out  of  the  whole  farmer -elected  commit- 
tee system,  and  no  agricultural  program 
can  work  from  Washington.  It  has  got 
to  be  at  the  county  and  township  level. 
The  administrative  structure  at  the 
county  and  township  level  is  in  a  sham- 
bles. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  farm- 
ers tell  me?  They  say  they  do  not  want 
to  go  into  an  office  and  have  a  22-year- 
old  girl  tell  them  all  about  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

In  my  part  of  the  coimtry,  farmers  are 
accustomed  to  having  their  neighbors 
come  to  their  farms  and  measure  their 
land  for  acreage  reductions  and  work 
with  them  on  soil  conservation  programs. 
The  farmers  in  the  great  Midwest  have 
been  accustomed,  since  1933,  to  working 
with  their  own  fellow  farmers,  their  own 
neighbors,  in  directing  and  administer- 
ing the  great  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  the  price-support  program. 
All  of  this  is  now  changed.  Now  in  the 
office  of  a  county  committee  there  are  a 
county  manager  and  a  clerk-typist.  Un- 
der the  rules  and  regulations,  that  coun- 
ty manager  is  supposed  to  be  hired  by 
the  county  committee.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, if  the  county  committee  hires  any- 
one the  State  chairman  does  not  like,  the 
State  chairman  fires  him.  And  if  the 
county  committee  insists,  on  hiring  its 
own  selected  county  manager,  then  the 
State  chairman  fires  the  county  com- 
mittee, even  though  the  county  commit- 
tee is  elected. 

This  is  the  first  administration  that 
has  openly  defied  the  election  process, 
and  I  repeat  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
with  evidence  gained  and  obtained  under 
oath,  that  this  administration  persists  in 
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condoning  and  supporting  State  com- 
mittees— State  ASC  committees — that 
remove  summarily  the  elected  township 
and  coimty  committeemen,  when  those 
elected  township  and  county  committee- 
men refuse  to  take  the  political  hacks  and 
the  political  appointees  of  the  State 
committee  and  the  Republican  Party. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  that  effect! 
and  that  evidence  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

If  the  90  percent  program  has  been  less 
effective  than  it  should  have  been  under 
the  Benson  administration.  It  is  the  fault 
of  the  administrators,  not  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  the  fault  of  administrators 
who  have  publicly  disapproved  of  the 
program  they  are  administering  right 
from  the  start. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  put  confi- 
dence in  a  market  when  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  his  assistants  publicly  an- 
nounce they  think  farm  prices  are  too 
high,  that  downward  adjastments  are 
necessary.  Yet  that  is  Just  what  they 
have  done,  time  after  time. 

Give  back  to  the  farmers  a  law  estab- 
lishing support  levels  at  90  percent,  and 
farmers  will  give  us  an  administration 
next  year  that  will  make  it  work. 

Keep  the  90  percent  provision  in  the 
bill,  if  we  really  mean  to  help  agricul- 
tural income  this  year. 

Certainly  we  cannot  bolster  farm  in- 
come with  policies  that  have  permitted 
and  encouraged  farm  income  drops  of 
26  percent  in  3  years  and  12  percent  in 
the  last  year,  with  another  5  to  10  percent 
drop  already  predicted  for  this  year  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself. 

I  say  this  prediction  of  a  further  drop 
in  agricultural  income  is  a  confession 
of  utter  failure  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
niinistration.  a  monument  to  its  gross 
inadequacies  and  inefBciency. 

The  only  action  that  wiU  solve  the 
problem  now  before  us  is  legislation  that 
will  stop  the  fall  in  farm  family  income 
and  raise  it  to  a  level  commensurate 
with  a  fair  opportunity  for  farmers  in 
an  otherwise  expanding  national  econ- 
omy. 

Existing  law  permits  and  authorizes 
m  general,  but  does  not  require  the 
executive  branch  to  take  the  necessary 
actions  required  to  protect  and  improve 
farm  income. 

I  wish   to  underscore  this:   The  law 
which   is   now   on   the   books  could   be 
used   to  boost  farm  income.     There  is 
plenty  of  law  on  the  bocks  now  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  President  to  take  affirmative    posi- 
tive action,  but  they  will  not  do  it    so 
we  are  going  to  have  to  direct  them  to 
do  It.    Then  if  they  fail,  under  the  man- 
datory provisions  of  the  law.  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do.  and  that  is  remove 
them.     We  have  ways  to  remove  secre- 
taries, and  we  can  remove  presidents  by 
elections. 

There  is  a  lot  more  authority  already 
on  the  books  than  most  people  realize 
There  is  even  authority  for  direct  parity 
payments,  but  the  administration  has 
never  asked  Congress  to  provide  funds 
for  them.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  that  later  in  discussing  some  of 
the  amendments  I  shall  propose. 

However,   the   executive   branch   has 
not  used  the  authority  it  has.     On  the 
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record,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  or 
hope  that  the  executive  will  extend 
more  nearly  adequate  farm  income  pro- 
tection programs  than  the  Congress 
actually  directs  it  to  establish  and  carry 
out. 

That  is  why  we  must  take  the  respon- 
sibility, if  farm  income  is  to  be  in- 
creased this  year. 

That  is  why  90  percent  of  parity  must 
be  restored,  as  a  majority  of  our  com- 
mittee hj>s  agreed. 

If  title  I  is  left  in  the  bill  Intact,  ap- 
proximately 800  million  bushels  of  mill- 
ing wheat  would  be  eligible  for  support 
loans  at  $2.25  per  bushel,  instead  of 
$1.79.  That  means  adding  $368  million 
to  national  farm  Income.  Voting 
again.'Jt  90  percent  support  means  tak- 
ing $368  million  away  from  wheat 
farmers. 

Milling  wheat  is  under  severe  acreage 
restrictions.  VoUng  for  90  percent  sup- 
ports would  not  mean  surpluses.  It 
would  mean  that  the  farmer  v.ould  get 
a  fair  price  for  what  he  produces,  and 
at  the  same  time  production  would  be 
very  severely  limited. 

If  title  I  is  left  intact  in  the  bill,  ap- 
proximately 7.3  billion  pounds  of  cotton 
will  be  ehgible  for  price-support  loans 
at  28  cents  per   pound,   instead   of   26 
cents.    That  means  adding  $146  million 
more  to  national  farm  income  of  cotton 
farmers.     To    vote    against    90-percent 
support  will  mean  to  take  $146  million 
from  the  pockets  cf  the  cotton  producers. 
If  title  I  is  left  intact  in  the  bill   ap- 
proximately 1.6  billion  pounds  of  pea- 
nuts will  be  eligible  for  support  loans  at 
12  cents  per  pound,  instead  of  10  cents. 
That  will  mean  an  increased  income  of 
S32  million  to  peanut  growers.     To  vote 
against  90-percent  support  would  mean 
to  take  $32  million  away  from  the  peanut 
producers. 

If  title  I  is  left  intact  in  the  bill  ap- 
proximately 900  million  bushels  of  corn 
sold  from  the  farms  where  it  was  pro- 
duced will  be  eligible  for  support  loans 
at  $1.64  per  bushel,  instead  of  $1  40 
That  would  raise  farm  income  by  $216 
million.  To  vote  against  90-percent 
support  will  mean  to  take  $216  million 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  corn  producers 
and  out  of  the  business  and  trade  chan- 
nels of  the  Corn  Belt. 

«,^£  ,V"®  '  **  '^^'  intact,  approximately 
61  biUion  pounds  of  manufactured  milk 
will  be  supported  at  $3.26  per  hundred- 
weisht  instead  of  at  $3.07,  adding  about 
$121  million  more  to  the  gross  and  net 
national  farm-family  income.  To  vote 
against  title  I  will  mean  to  take  $121 
million  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  dairy 
farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  ready  to  let 
that  happen.  Enough  money  has  al- 
ready been  taken  out  of  the  income  of 
our  dairy  farmers.  I  want  this  record 
clear,  namely,  that  the  administration's 
farm  program  means  reduced  farm  in- 

i^^L  \  *;'.?^  ^''^^  ^"''•y  farmer  in 
Mmnesota.  Wisconsin.  New  York  Ohio 
Mississippi,  and  Florida  to  know  that  the 
administrations  farm  plan  means  tak- 
mg  $121  million  out  of  their  pockets  i 
can  think  of  very  few  pieces  of  legis- 
lation  m  the  Congress,  except  the  Eisen- 
hower-Benson fai-m  program,  that  were 


purposely  designed  to  take  money  away 
from  people. 

The  pending  bill,  reported  by  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee — S.   3183 will 

add  to  farm  income  in  the  crop  year 
1956. 

If  we  keep  administration  pressure 
and  propaganda  from  stampeding  this 
body  into  knocking  out  the  only  income- 
raising  sections  of  thia  bill,  national  net 
farm-family  income  might  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $11.2  billion  this  year 
Instead  of  the  $10.2  billion  to  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  now  expects 
farm  income  to  fall,  based  on  farm  price 
and  Income  policies  now  in  force. 

That  $11.2  billion  income  will  still  be 
far  below  the  1952  farm  income  of  $14  9 
biUion.  but  we  cannot  undo  in  1  year  all 
the  damage  that  has  been  caused  in  3'2 
years.  At  least  it  is  a  step  upward,  in- 
stead of  slipping  further  behind.  Even 
with  this  added-income  portion  of  the 
bill,  the  level  of  farm  income  in  1956  will 
be  only  2  percent  better  than  the  very 
low  status  of  1955.  That  is  asking 
mighty  little  of  the  Congre.-=s;  yet  it 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  farm  people  as 
a  -welcome  change  from  the  skids  they 
have  had  put  under  them. 

Recently,  I  read  with  considerable  In- 
terest how  a  big  mass  meeting  of  farmers 
in  Illinois  opposed  90  percent  of  parity 
and  I  suppose  we  shall  be  hearing  more 
about  it  during  this  debate.  But  just  let 
me  reassure  my  colleagues  that  if  they 
wish  to  judge  this  issue  by  farmer  dem- 
onstrations. I  will  match  them  with  two 
farmers  for  everj-  one  who  can  be  assem- 
bled in  the  opposition's  propaganda 
campaiun;  and  it  will  not  have  to  be  as 
'forced-  a  meeting  as  I  understand  the 
well-publicized  Illinois  gathering  organ- 
ized by  supporters  of  the  administration 
was. 

I  should  like  to  know  more  about  that 
meeting,  and  how  each  paid  truckdriver 
who  delivers  fuel  and  supplies  to  farm- 
er.-; is  required,  as  part  of  his  job.  to  bring 
an  automobile-load  of  farm  people  to 
attend  the  meeting  I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  freedom  of  expression 
there  was  at  the  meeting,  or  whether  It 
is  true,  as  some  of  the  radio  correspond- 
ents who  were  present  say.  that  the 
meeting  was  abruptly  terminated  when 
it  threatened  to  got  off  the  well-planned 
advance  schedule  of  action. 

I  do  not  want  •stunts'  to  determine 
our  legislative  policy;  But  if  we  are  en- 
tering an  era  of  guiding  public  policy  by 
public-relations  gimmicks  and  demon- 
strations. I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  It 
would  take  no  more  effort  than  a  call 
broadcast  over  our  radio  waves,  and  car- 
ried by  our  wire  services  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, to  mobilize  farmers'  ma.ss  meetings 
in  every  county  seat  of  the  Midwest,  to 
tell  the  Congress  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  they  want  increased  income  this 
year,  and  they  want  restoration  of  90 
percent  price  supports. 

Mr.  President,  I  advocate  just  that  I 
advocate  that  before  the  votes  are  taken 
on  this  bill  and  the  amendments  to  It. 
the  farmers  have  some  mass  meetings 
at  the  county  seats.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  farmers  of  the  great  Midwest  and  the 
6>outh  and  the  East  and  the  Par  West 
march  to  their  county  courthouses  and. 
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in  good  old  American  fashion,  get  up 
and  speak  their  minds  and  prepare  reso- 
lutions, and  petition  their  Government 
for  action.  I  think  the  only  way  the 
farmers  are  going  to  be  able  to  shock 
the  Congress  into  a  realization  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  is  by  dynamic,  militant, 
vigorous,  poUtical  action. 

If  our  press  and  wire  services  would 
like  to  do  something  for  the  country, 
the  one  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to 
broadcast  this  appeal  for  the  farmers 
really  to  mobilize,  to  gather  around  the 
courthouses  and  in  the  public  squares, 
and  let  their  voices  be  heard,  and  speak 
their  minds,  and  then  petition  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  one  by  one.  name  by 
name,  and  let  their  Members  of  Congress 
know  they  are  determined  to  get  some 
concrete  and  positive  results.  I  say,  Mr. 
Farmer,  unless  you  do  this,  you  are 
licked. 

Mr.  President,  tonight  I  want  to  say  to 
the  farm  people  of  America,  from  the 
forum  of  the  United  States  Senate.  "Un- 
less something  happens  in  the  next  48 
hours,  you  are  going  to  take  a  licking 
in  the  Senate." 

Mr.  President,  T  have  been  counting 
the  votes  that  seem  to  be  available  here. 
I  am  not  a  pessimist,  but  I  think  I  am 
sufficiently  realistic  to  know  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  favor  90  per- 
cent of  parity  are  fighting  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall;  and, unless  the  farmers 
of  America  speak  out  unmistakably,  with 
vigor  and  determination,  they  are  going 
to  take  another  hcking;  they  are  going 
to  get  another  economic  blow  that  may 
very  well  lay  them  liw. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  jl  wish  the  farmers 
could  move  on  Washington,  could  come 
t^)  Washington  in  the  way  many  other 
groups  have  done^dme  to  Washington 
by  the  hundreds  and.  yes.  the  thousands, 
to  fill  these  galleries,  and  to  go  into  every 
office,  and  say  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, "All  we  ask  is  justice.  All  we  ask 
is  equity." 

Mr.  President,  the  American  farmers 
are  asking  for  no  special  privilege,  but 
they  are  asking  for  equal  treatment. 

One  of  the  discouralging  things  in  this 
whole  farm  bill  debate  has  been  the 
lack  of  participation.!  I  wish  the  farm- 
ers of  America  could  j  see  how  little  at- 
tention is  really  beini^  paid  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  their  predicament.  To 
be  sure,  some  MemberiS  of  this  body  have 
been  most  steadfastj  determined,  and 
persevering.  But  again  I  say  to  the, 
farmers  of  America,  ""Unless  you  make 
your  voice  heard  like  the  clarion  call  of 
Paul  Revere,  you  are  going  to  get  an- 
other raw  deal."  This  time,  it  will  not 
be  the  British  who  will  be  coming;  but 
It  will  be  the  publicists,  the  propagan- 
dists, and  the  hucksters  who  have  been 
coming  and  going  and  filling  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  with  misinfor- 
mation, to  a  point  where  the  Congress 
may  very  well  be  stampeded  into  taking 
a  position  which  will  bring  economic 
havoc  to  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  advised  the 
farmers  in  the  State  <^f  Minnesota  as  to 
what  is  afoot  here.  I  Should  have  stayed 
in  Minnesota  today,  to  attend  another 
10  farm  meetings  that  were  scheduled. 
But,  instead,  I  returned  here,  to  do  just 


what  I  am  doing  tonight,  because.  Mr, 
President,  regardless  of  whether  any  of 
my  colleagues  listen  to  this  debate,  at 
least  it  will  be  in  the  Record. 

I  want  the  farm  people  of  my  State  to 
know  that  their  Senator  was  concerned 
about  their  plight.  I  want  the  farm  peo- 
ple of  America  to  know  that  there  are 
members  of  this  body  who  will  never  quit 
fighting  for  them.  I  want  this  admin- 
istration to  know,  too,  that  I  will  not 
quit  batthng  with  them.  They  may  win 
a  temporary  victory,  but  there  will  be 
plenty  of  fur  flying  between  now  and 
November.  There  will  be  many  amend- 
ments offered  in  the  Senate,  and  there 
will  be  yea-and-nay  votes.  When  we 
have  yea-and-nay  votes  on  amendments 
pertaining  to  hogs,  cattle,  and  other  live 
stock,  the  farmers  of  America  will  know 
who  voted  for  them  and  who  voted 
against  them.  The  farmers  of  America 
are  going  to  know.  too.  who  voted  for  and 
who  voted  against  effective  price  sup- 
ports. 

I  say  again  that  the  one  hope  the 
farmers  have  is  to  mobilize.  I  hope  that 
within  the  next  48  hours,  in  every  county 
seat  in  every  rural  area  in  the  United 
States,  the  farmers  will  march  forward, 
proclaiming  their  just  demand  for  fair 
treatment  by  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Farmer,  forget  your  politics, 
whether  you  are  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
pubUcan.  Keep  track  of  how  we  vote. 
Mr.  Farmer,  forget  your  politics.  Think 
about  what  this  administration  doe^,  and 
how  it  acts.  This  is  the  one  sure  way 
to  protect  your  economic  and  social  life. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  have  men- 
tioned the  situation  in  Illinois.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  aprear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  How- 
ard O.  Miller,  farm  director  of  the  Mat- 
toon  Broadcasting  Co..  of  Mattoon.  111., 
which  speaks  very  effectively  and  dra- 
matically for  Itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mattoon  Broadcastikc  Co., 
Mattoon,  III.,  February  16.  1956. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  Humphkit, 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Senator  HxncPHKirr:  I  have  never 
taken  the  time  out  to  congratulate  you  and 
your  splendid  committee  for  the  restoration 
of  00  percent  parity.  It's  the  only  salvation 
for  those  of  us  who  are  farmers  at  the  present 
time. 

Our  own  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion has  sold  us  down  the  river.  Hundreds  of 
farmers  are  refusing  to  renew  their  affilia- 
tion with  them  and  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
them.  Why  should  I  support  an  organization 
when  It  refuses  to  listen  to  the  farmer?  The 
big  moneyed  Interest  has  taken  over.  So 
don't  let  anyone  from  their  organization  teU 
you  that  they  represent  the  thinking  of  1,- 
600,000  farm  famUies.  They  do  not.  Be- 
sides, they  have  a  lot  of  bankers.  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, and  school  teachers  listed  as  farm 
famUies. 

The  only  reason  the  present  program  hasnt 
worked  Is  because  only  one-half  of  the  farm- 
ers have  complied.  We  need  our  program 
mandatory.  Restore  our  corn  and  wheat 
prices  to  at  least  90  percent  of  parity.  Then 
I'm  c«-taln  we  wUl  come  out  O.  K.  Sixteen 
cents  a  bushel  on  corn  and  33  cents  on  wheat 
will  help  pay  the  bankers  and  at  the  same 
time  get  rid  of  surpluses. 


I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  farmers  personany 
and  of  coiirse  I  talk  to  a  lot  of  them  daUy,  and 
I'm  positive,  with  my  connections  and  con- 
tacts, that  you  will  have  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  farmers  in  accord  with  the  90  percent 
or  better  parity  supports.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  O.  Mnxm, 
Farm  Director,  Mattoon  Broadcasting  Co. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  only  one  typical  letter  out  of  thou- 
sands I  have  received  carrying  the  same 
appeal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I 
should  like  to  present  some  of  the  tele-  ' 
grams  showing  how  farmers  out  my  way 
feel,  and  what  their  reaction  Is  to  the 
Benson-Eisenhower-Republican  propa- 
ganda drive  against  them.  A  few  days 
ago  I  presented  many  telegrams,  but  my 
office  is  filled  with  them. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  farm  bill 
itself  once  more. 

The  increased  income  from  wheat, 
com.  cotton,  and  peanuts  provided  by 
the  bin  would  result  from  two  features: 
extension  of  90  percent  of  parity  price 
support  levels  for  these  commodities  in 
section  101  and  section  102,  and  exten- 
sion of  the  old  parity  formula  by  sec- 
tion 106. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  both  these- 
features  are  needed  to  achieve  an  Income 
advance  this  year.  One  without  the 
other  will  not  do  It. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  a  case  for 
return  to  90  percent  of  parity  price  sup- 
ports, which  I  believe  is  supported  by 
fact,  and  fully  justified. 

I  wish  now  to  turn  to  the  parity 
formula,  section  106  of  the  bill. 

PAarrr  FORMTTLA   (sec.  106) 

Mr.  President,  we  come  now  to  the 
other  half  of  the  committee's  action  to 
stop  the  sliding  scale  of  price  supports. 

This  section  will  continue  the  use  of 
full  parity  as  farmers  have  known  it  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  on  the 
great  basic  crops  of  com.  wheat,  and 
cotton,  as  well  as  on  peanuts.  This  sec- 
tion also  instructs  the  Secretary  to 
"make  a  thorough  study  of  possible 
methods  of  Improving  the  parity  formu- 
la and  report  thereon,  with  his  recom- 
mendations, to  Congress  within  6  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act." 

Mr.  President,  those  who  beUeved  that 
the  answer  to  the  farmers'  problems  was 
the  sliding  scale  of  lower  and  lower 
prices  did  not  stop  with  abolishing  sup- 
ports on  some  products  and  hoping  to 
abolish  them  on  still  more. 

They  did  not  stop  with  a  vicious  cam- 
paign to  vilify  the  farmer  before  his 
city  customers. 

They  did  not  stop  with  the  sliding 
scale  of  supports  which  deliberately 
hurts  farmers  just  when  they  need  help, 
and  which  forces  farmers  to  produce 
more  to  make  ends  meet. 

They  did  not  stop  with  all  these  meas- 
tu^s.  They  went  beyond  them  to  tamper 
with  the  parity  formula  itself,  in  the 
efforts  to  still  further  depress  prices. 
By  lowering  parity  for  com.  wheat,  and 
cotton,  which  are  the  backbone  of  otir 
farm  programs,  the  Income  for  all  of 
agriculture  would  be  cut  down. 
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Fortunately,  this  assault  upon  the 
whole  principle  of  parity  made  Ijy  the 
80th  Con«rress  was  turned  aside  and  post- 
poned until  this  very  year,  by  action  of 
the  81st  Congress.  Efforts  in  the  83d 
Congress  during  consideration  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  failed  to  extend 
the  postponement  beyond  January  1, 
1956. 

If  the  so-called  modernized  parity  for 
these  great  crops  had  taken  effect  when 
the  80th  Congress  leaders  wanted  it  to. 
back  in  1949  or  1950.  the  troubles  of 
agriculture  would  be  multiplied  beyond 
what  they  are  today,  for  reasons  I  shall 
soon  explain. 

If  the  83d  Congress,  back  in  1954.  had 
listened  to  what  we  then  said,  fanners 
would  not  now  be  faced  with  the  price 
cut  which  this  section  aims  to  retract 
and  prevent. 

The  new  so-called  modernized  for- 
mula for  wheat,  com.  and  cotton  makes 
such  a  drastic  cut  in  income  that  even 
the  sponsors  of  this  measure  felt  obliged 
to  soften  its  terrible  blow  by  providing 
for  applying  the  reduction  in  smaller 
yearly  installments.  Thus  they  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  5  percent  reduction 
In  parity  and  named  this  "transitional" 
parity,  with  this  operation  to  begin  with 
1956. 

This  transitional  parity  Is  much  like 
trimming  a  dog's  tail  inch  by  inch,  in- 
stead of  chopping  it  all  off  at  once. 

The  drop  in  parity  provided  by  this 
year's  5-percent  cut  amounts  to  about 
$450  million  on  the  production  of  com. 
wheat,  cotton,  and  peanuts.  In  other 
words,  if  we  maintain  90  percent  of 
parity,  with  the  use  of  the  so-called 
transitional  formula,  there  will  be  a  drop 
of  $450  million  in  farm  income. 

There  are  two  ways  to  bolster  farm 
Income  in  the  bill.  One  is  by  maintain- 
ing the  old  parity  formula  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  can  make  a  com- 
plete study:  and  he  is  requested  to  do 
so  within  6  montbs.  The  other  is  by 
getting  the  price-support  level  up  to  90 
percent.  If  either  of  those  sections  is 
knocked  out.  farm  income  will  take  a 
tailspin. 

If  loans  are  made  at  90  percent,  as 
proposed  by  this  bill,  the  loss  under  this 
5-percent  cut  will  be  over  $400  million 
directly  to  producers  of  the  4  crops  I 
have  mentioned. 

But  the  Indirect  cost  to  agricultiire 
will  be  far  greater.  The  com  loan  is  a 
basic  factor  in  the  price  of  all  feeds, 
and  the  support  level  for  com  thus  af- 
fects the  prices  received  by  other  feed 
producers,  regardless  of  their  loan  levels 
for  their  feeds.  Still  greater,  the  sup- 
port level  for  feeds  is  the  greatest  influ- 
ence upon  the  output  of  livestock,  poul- 
try, and  dairy  products,  and  therefore 
affects  the  prices  for  those  products. 

Cheap  feed  based  upon  a  loan  rate  for 
;om  which  is  low  leads  to  cheap  live- 
stock, dairy,  and  poultry  products.  So 
iie  loss  will  be  far  greater  than  $400  mil- 
Ion  If  what  we  call  the  standard  or  old 
rarity  is  discarded  and  the  5-percent  cut 
:aade  actual  this  year. 

That  5  percent  represents  13  cents  in 
■  he  case  of  wheat.  9  cents  for  com.  $14 
1  «r  ton  on  peanuts,  and  nearly  $2  a  bale 
<n  cotton.    So  when  we  hear  the  words 


"transitional  parity**  what  we  are  really 
hearing  is.  "This  is  another  way  to  cut 
prices." 

With  a  90-percent  loan  rate,  the  differ- 
ence in  loans  would  be  12  cents  on  every 
bushel  of  wheat,  8  cents  on  the  com  crop. 
$12.20  a  ton  on  peanuts,  and  one-third  of 
a  cent  a  pound  on  cotton.  The  cut  in 
cotton  is  not  so  r?reat  the  first  year,  but 
more  will  come  later. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  trouble 
that  is  in  store  for  American  farmers  if 
section  106  as  now  written  does  not 
prevail. 

Next  year  will  see  another  5-percent 
cut  for  wheat  and  peanuts,  nearly  that 
much  for  com.  and  preparations  for 
greater  reductions  for  cotton.  With 
90-percent  loans,  the  difference  in  1957 
will  be  23  cents  for  wheat,  15  cents  for 
com.  $25.20  per  ton  for  peanuts,  and 
one-fourth  cent  for  cotton.  If  the  tran- 
sitional parity  goes  into  effect,  if  si^ction 
106,  as  written  into  the  bill  is  defeated. 
the  change  for  wheat  will  be  23  cents  a 
bushel  down,  and  so  forth. 

Assuming  that  Congress  will  not  yet 
have  acted,  by  1958  these  reductions  in 
90-percent  loans  will  progress  further, 
to  29  cents  for  wheat,  20  cent?  for  com. 
S34.20  a  ton  for  peanuts,  and  over  a  half 
cent  a  pound  on  cotton. 

If  we  look  as  far  ahead  as  1959,  the 
results  will  be  still  worse,  always  assum- 
ing Congress  has  not  acted  to  give  farm- 
ers a  full  and  fair  parity. 

In  that  year  the  difference  between  90- 
percent  loans  at  the  parity  level  farmers 
have  been  using  since  1933  and  the  one 
now  hanging  over  their  heads  is  32  cents 
a  bushel  on  wheat.  26  cents  a  bushel  on 
corn.  $34.20  a  ton  on  peanuts,  and  nearly 
a  cent  a  pound  on  cottcn. 

Mr.  President,  these  drastic  cuts  in  the 
income  of  our  farmers  must  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place. 

Consider  what  v  ill  happen  to  a  com- 
grower  with  some  5.000  bushels  for  sale. 
Because  of  this  5 -percent  cut  hangln? 
ever  his  head,  in  1956  he  stands  to  lose  8 
cents  per  bushel  or  some  $400,  just  at  a 
time  when  he  can  stand  to  lo.«^e  it  least. 
The  15-cent  lov.er  rate  for  1957  would 
mean  $750  less,  the  20-cent  cut  in  1958  a 
full  $1,000  less^  and  the  26-cent  cut  by 
1959  would  mean  $1,300  that  year. 

That  would  be  a  total  loss  for  the  4 
years  of  some  $3,450,  in  many  cases  equal 
to  a  year  or  more  of  net  income  with 
todays  conditions.  That  is  what  so- 
called  modernized  parity  would  do  to 
the  corn  producer,  even  with  90  percent 
loans. 

The  wheatprower  would  lose,  if  he  had 
3,000  bushels  for  market,  similar 
amounts.  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
sLx  would  see  a  cut  of  $360  due  to  the  12 
cents  a  bushel  lower  rate.  In  1957  the 
23-cent  cut  would  add  up  to  $690  for  that 
year.  By  1958  the  29-ccnt  lower  support 
would  mean  $870  lers.  and  in  1959.  the  32- 
cent  difference  would  come  to  $960.  That 
would  be  a  total  of  $2,880  for  the  4  crops, 
again  equal  to  a  year  or  more  of  net 
income. 

The  loss  for  peanutgrowers  would  be 
as  great,  proportionately,  as  for  the  com 
and  wheat  raiser.  For  the  cottongrow- 
er,  the  losses  would  not  be  as  heavy 
within  this  4-year  period  but  there  could 
be  much  more  to  come  later. 


Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  sorriest  as- 
pect of  this  attempt  to  trim  our  farmers 
by  shortening  their  parity  yardstick.  As 
if  It  were  not  enough  to  make  dra.'^tic 
cuts  in  parity  for  these  important  crops 
that  are  at  the  very  iMise  of  our  farm 
program,  this  scheme  may  well  lead  to 
digging  the  grave  of  the  whole  parity 
idea,  by  continually  lowering  parity. 

It  would  take  more  time  and  patience 
than  we  have  at  this  hour  to  fully  ex- 
plain all  the  involved  calculations  upon 
which  this  misnamed  modernized  par- 
ity rests,  but  I  must  take  time  to  indicate 
that  it  is  a  true  time  bomb  "  for  farmers, 
and  one  which  Secretary  Benson  should' 
have  been  concerned  about  deactivating 
before  it  ever  started  to  blow  up. 

This  modernized  formula  does  not 
put  agriculture  upon  an  up-to-date  bate 
in  measuring  what  is  a  fair  price,  a 
parity  price. 

It  actually  still  uses  the  1910-14  basis, 
but  tinkers  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  the  result  of  cutting  agriculture 
even  below  the  levels  of  that  period.  It 
further  does  nothing  to  insure  that 
present-day  farming  costs  are  accurately 
measured,  such  costs  being  still  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  what  farmers  bought  be- 
fore World  War  II.  All  it  reaUy  docs 
is  to  "adjust"  downward  the  principal 
products  which  are  supported,  and  to 
provide  a  means  whereby  this  downward 
adjustment  might  go  on  and  on.  If  sup- 
port prices  on  Uice  products  were  kept 
at  low  levels.  Thus  eventually  the  parity 
yardstick  for  corn  or  wheat  or  cotton 
might  be  only  2  feet  Ions  or  even  only 
18  inches  long,  and  the  income  of  agri- 
culture could  shrink  accordingly. 

This  process  of  cutting  price  supports 
by  cutting  parity  is  based  on  a  10-year 
moving  average  as  the  means  for  "ad- 
justing" parity.  Nothing  is  changed 
from  the  1910  to  1914  basis  for  figuring 
parity  except  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  various  farm  products  that 
has  prevailed  in  the  most  recent  10  years 
is  subsUtuted  for  that  which  prevailed 
back  in  1910  to  191'i. 

Thus  any  product  which  has  had  a 
below-average  retum  for  the  past  10 
years,  as  mearured  by  what  all  farm 
commodities  have  been  bringing,  gets 
a  new.  lowered  "adjusted  base"  and  con- 
sequently a  lower  parity. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  every  pro- 
posal the  administration  makes  has 
something  to  do  with  an  adjustment 
Every  adjustment  the  administration 
suggests  is  an  adjustment  downward. 
They  ha'c  their  foot  in  the  back  of  the 
farmer  and  they  are  pushing  his  spine 
through  the  front  wall  of  his  stomach. 
This  is  the  most  adjusting  administra- 
tion the  country  has  ever  known.  It  is 
constantly  adjusting  things  downward. 
Price  supports,  down.  Parity  formula, 
down.  Parity  base,  down.  Everything 
down. 

On  January  15.  the  lower  parity  was 
substantial  for  most  crops  except  to- 
bacco, rice,  soybeans,  and  cottonseed, 
which  at  present  show  a  slightly  higher 
parity.  Parity  was  also  lower  for  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  eggs,  butterfat.  and  most 
fruits  and  vegetables.  There  was  a 
slightly  hiqher  parity  for  milk  and  hogs, 
but  only  for  four  products  was  there  any 
really  larrre  increase:  Beef  cattle,  veal 
calves,  lambs,  and  wool. 
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The  following  table  glVes  the  percent- 
age change  from  old  parity  to  new  parity 
as  of  January  15: 

i  Percent 

change 


Hay. 

Potatoes 

ERg« 

Grain  aorghums. 

Data 

Barley 

Rye 

Peanuta ... 

Wheat 

Chickens 

Turkeys 

Corn 

Flaxseed 

Dry  beans 

ButterXat 

Cotton 

Milk 

Hogs 

Hurley  tobacco.. 

Rice 

Soybeans . 

Cottonseed .. 

Wool.. 

Veal  calves ... 

Beef  cattle 

Lambs 


-31 

—30 

-26 

-25 

-26 

-24 

-19 

-16 

-13 

-13 

-12 

-10 

-8 

-5 

-4 

-1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

5 

8 

15 

21 

38 

40 


Mr.  President.  I  want  1  to  repeat  that 
this  reshuflling  for  the  different  farm 
commodities  does  not  reskilt  in  anything 
more  than  the  lowering  of  farm  mcome. 

The  measurement  of  parity  returns 
for  agriculture  are  siill  made  against  the 
standard  of  1910-14.  The  pie  that  ag- 
riculture is  to  divide  is  not  made  any 
larger  than  it  was  then.  The  pieces  of 
pie.  so  to  speak,  going  to  the  different 
commodities,  are  jus:  altered  in  size, 
mast  being  made  smaller  while  a  few 
are  much  bigger. 

And  it  is  because  the  cuts  are  made 
precisely  in  the  produc:  upon  which 
our  price  support  programs  rest,  that 
this  can  spell  progressive  disaster  for 
farmers.  What  good  dofes  it  do  if  we, 
for  instance,  greatly  incrjease  parity  for 
cattle  or  hogs  but  orovidt  no  price  sup- 
ports for  them,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  lower  parity  for  com  and  thereby 
insure  lower  prices  for  liiestock? 

We  could  have  parity  on  hogs  at  $50  a 
hundredweight,  but  if  we  do  nothing  to 
help  hog  producers  directly  it  is  the  corn 
loan  which  counts. 

And  if  the  price  of  cor^  is  lowered  by 
lowering  parity  for  corn,  tjhen  what  mat- 
ters to  the  hog  producer  I  as  well  as  the 
com  producer  is  what  is  done  to  parity 
for  corn.  The  combination  of  sliding, 
flexible  loans  and  modernized  parity 
could  have  resulted  in  \  corn  support 
prices  dropping  way  beloMi^  $1  per  bushel. 
The  modernized  parity  stands  today  18 
cents  lower  than  what  farmers  have  had, 
at  $1.64  instead  of  $1.82,  and  it  can  drop 
and  drop  below  this  figurf . 

Mr.  President,  we  haVe  had  during 
these  last  few  years  mandatory  supports 
on  only  a  few  key  prodi^cts,  plus  some 
that  are  less  Important.  As  our  farm 
law  stands  today,  support^  are  sure  only 
on  the  six  basic  products,  plus  the  manu- 
factured milk  and  butterfat  products, 
wool,  mohair,  tung  nuts,  and  honey.  Dis- 
regarding the  last  3,  pleasle  note  that  the 
modernized  parity  is  16  percent  lower  for 
peanuts,  13  percent  lower  for  wheat.  10 
percent  lower  for  com,  4;  percent  lower 
for  butterfat,  1  percent  loWer  for  cotton. 
2  percent  higher  for  milk.  3  percent 
higher    for    bur  ley    tobacjco,   5   percent 


higher  for  rice,  and  15  percent  higher  for 
wool.  Only  for  wool  can  it  be  said  that  a 
substantial  gain  is  made. 

For  milk  products  another  part  of  this 
bill  aims  to  prevent  further  cuts  in  the 
comparable  parity  price  at  which  prod- 
ucts are  actually  supported,  which  cuts 
have  far  offset  this  trifling  increase  in 
the  parity  price. 

For  the  corn  crop,  backbone  of  the 
entire  hvestock.  dairy,  and  poultry  in- 
dustry, a  10-percent  cut  is  provided.  For 
wheat,  the  largest  cash  crop  over  the 
years,  a  13-percent  cut.  For  cotton,  only 
a  small  cut  to  begin  with,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  large  cuts  as  years  go  by. 

That  is  why  we  say  that  unless  and 
until  we  have  an  adequate  support  price 
under  all  our  livestock  products,  such  a 
modernizing  of  parity  actually  can  do 
nothing  but  lower  income  for  American 
agriculture. 

We  are  in  a  low-Income  period  for 
agriculture,  which,  if  not  corrected,  will 
continue  to  lower  the  parities  of  those 
products  which  we  are  supporting. 

This  becomes  a  vicious  circle,  in  which 
a  low  price  results  in  a  lowering  of  parity, 
a  lower  support,  a  still  lower  price,  and 
a  still  lower  parity. 

If  uncorrected,  this  very  means  of 
tampering  with  parity  could  become  the 
principal  means  for  permanently  keep- 
ing agriculture  far  below  parity,  while 
the  shorter  yardstick  would  make  it  ap- 
pear to  city  people  that  farmers  were 
doing  all  right. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  this  vicious 
circle,  l>efore  it  goes  any  further. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  106. 
to  prevent  automatic  cuts  in  prices  of 
principal  products  which  would  in  turn 
bring  further  automatic  cuts  in  the  years 
ahead. 

We  make  it  mandatory  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  renew  the  study 
of  what  should  be  done  to  provide  a  truly 
modern  and  fair  parity  formula.  Such 
a  foimula  no  doubt  would  use  a  more 
recent  relationship  between  farm  and 
city  industry  than  1910-14.  but  it  would 
not  overlook  the  tremendous  change  in 
the  requirements  for  farming,  such  as 
our  present  formula  does  with  its  weight- 
ings for  things  farmers  buy  still  based  on 
the  1937-41  period. 

Thanks  to  action  by  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  now  at  work 
gathering  the  facts  upon  which  an  up- 
to-date  weighting  of  commodities  can  be 
carried  out.  That  in  itself  makes  this  a 
favorable  time  to  review  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  the  parity  formu- 
la. We  ask  in  this  bill  that  the  Secretary 
devote  the  next  half  year  to  study  of 
this  important  factor  in  farm  prosperity. 
After  studying  so  many  subjects  over  so 
many  years,  we  think  it  high  time  that 
this  key  subject  be  properly  studied  by 
him,  so  that  we  can  act  before  agricul- 
ture falls  further  and  further  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  we  can  be  confident  that  Con- 
gress will  not  again  adopt  a  new  parity 
formula  with  as  little  khowledge  of  what 
It  may  do  to  harm  farmers  as  was  the 
case  in  1948  when  this  so-called  "mod- 
ernized" formula  was  adopted. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  natural  result  of  a 
desire  for  cheap  feed  on  the  part  of  those 
dairy  and  poultrymen  who  buy  most  of 
their  feed,  after  having  gone  through 


1947  when  a  com  crop  failure  on  top  of 
emptying  our  ever-normal  granary  to 
feed  Europe  brought  the  highest  grain 
prices  in  history  in  early  1948. 

That  was  a  natural  desire,  although  I 
should  point  out  that  those  producers 
with  the  advantage  of  protected  milk- 
sheds  and  firm  Federal  marketing  orders 
suffered  far  less  than  farmers  elsewhere 
from  the  com  crop  failure. 

But,  whatever  the  reasons  and  iiopes. 
It  is  a  fact  that  not  tintil  long  after  it  was 
passed  was  it  recognized  that  a  10-year 
moving  average  could  greatly  depress 
agriculture,  and  to  this  hour  no  sponsor 
of  this  'modernized"  parity  has  to  my 
knowledge  yet  acknowledged  this  immi- 
nent danger.  Maybe  it  is  because  they 
do  not  recognize  that  what  makes  for 
cheap  food  makes  in  the  long  nm  for 
cheap  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Maybe  that  Is  why  Governor  Dewey, 
anticipating  a  great  victory  in  November 
of  1948.  cracked  the  whip  and  got  this 
sliding-scale,  cheapened-parity  law 
passed  in  the  first  place  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  Sunday  before  con- 
vention back  in  1948.  As  a  gentleman 
farmer  with  a  blue  serge  suit,  it  no  doubt 
appealed  to  him,  but  ever  since  then  it 
has  hung  over  the  heads  of  farmers 
everywhere.  Mr.  President,  beware  of 
the  gentlemen  farmers  with  their  well- 
groomed  appearance  and  nicely  trimmed 
mustaches,  in  blue  serge  suits,  on  their 
crew-cut  green  lawns. 

It  is  time  we  act  decisively  to  remove 
this  threat. 

We  have  done  so  In  this  bill. 

We  have  restored  90-percent  supports. 

We  should  not  be  taking  back  with  one 
hand  what  the  other  gives,  by  using  a 
cheapened  parity  on  which  to  base  the 
90  percent. 

This  section  will  help  to  restore  agri- 
culture to  its  rightful  position,  and  will 
prepare  the  ground  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  new  parity  formula  that  is  truly 
modem. 

This  section  will  put  dollars  Into  farm- 
ers' pockets  that  they  should  have,  and  it 
will  aid  in  reducing  surpluses  by  helping 
to  eliminate  cheap  feed,  the  major  cause 
of  our  present  difficulty. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  have  to  an- 
swer to  the  voters  this  fall,  if  Congress 
should  decide  to  cut  parity  at  the  very 
time  farmers  are  in  such  difficulties. 

Let  others  take  the  responsibility  for 
such  a  step,  if  it  is  taken. 

Let  others  rise  to  explain  how  a 
farmer,  caught  as  he  is  between  low 
prices  for  what  he  sells,  and  higher  and 
higher  prices  for  what  he  must  buy. 
should  be  required  by  act  of  Congress  to 
take  a  still  lower  price  for  his  products. 

If  we  mean  parity  for  agriculture,  we 
had  better  not  shorten  the  yardstick  by 
which  we  are  measuring  that  parity,  es- 
pecially not  in  a  time  of  distress. 

This  section  is  a  necessary  part  of  any 
effort  that  sincerely  wants  to  go  even  part 
of  the  way  to  make  good  on  the  harm 
done  farmers  these  past  few  years. 

This  section  106,  along  with  the  90- 
percent  supports,  must  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

Let  others  tell  farmers  they  should 
take  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  the  rec- 
ord to  show  at  this  point  what  failure 
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to  pass  this  section  can  do  to  the  com 
and  wheat  grower  during  the  next  4 
3rears.  In  dollars  and  cents  for  a  typical 
producer.  I  should  also  like  the  record 
to  show  what  happens  to  parity  under 
this  "modernized"  formula  for  the  basic 
products  of  com,  wheat,  cotton,  and  pea« 
nuts  In  the  next  4  years. 

These  figxires   are   based   on   today's 
costs,  and  on  the  assmnption  that  the 
loan    price    will    influence    returns    to 
famiers  about  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

They  are  based  on  the  further  as- 
sumption that  1956  prices  for  all  farm 
products  will  decline  no  further  but  will 
average  the  same  as  1955.  and  that  in 
1957  and  1958  we  will  see  a  15  percent 
and   20   percent   increase,   respectively. 
These  are  generous  assumptions  to  make 
regarding  farm  prices.     Further,  these 
calculations   assume   90   percent   loans 
during  the  next  3  years.    If  loan  rates 
are  lower,  then  parity  will  be  lowered 
further  than  here  indicated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabulations  mentioned  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Direct  effect  on  gross  receipts  of  reducing 
parity  for  typical  com  and  wheat  growers. 
1956-59 
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Drop  in  purity  priees  from  old  to  new  formulm 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In- 
creased dairy-farm  income  provided  by 
the  new  farm  bill,  over  existing  policies 
results  from  section  105.  which  raises 
the  support  level  for  milk  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  from  75  percent  of  the 
lower  Benson  parity  equivalent  price  to 
80  percent  of  the  higher  pre-Benson 
parity  equivalent  price. 

Mr.  President,  too  little  consideration 
Is  given  to  dairying  by  the  Congress  In 
view  of  its  total  importance  to  our  econ- 
omy, our  total  farm  Income,  and  our 
health. 

Over  2  million  farm  families  In  the 
United  States  derive  all  or  a  major  part 
of  their  income  from  dairy  cows. 

Milk  produces  more  cash  farm  income 
than  any  other  farm  product. 

Dairy  products  supply  30  percent  of 
the  Nations  diet  of  animal  proteins,  and 
produce  15  percent  of  total  retail  food 
sales. 

Dairying  provides  the  greatest  single 
food  which  contributes  to  making  the 
United  States  the  best  fed  Nation  on 
earth.  Dollar  for  dollar,  it  is  the  best 
buy  in  the  hoa«ewife  s  daily  food  basket. 

The  dairy  industr>-  is  the  world's  larg- 
est user  of  motor  trucks. 

According  to  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  dairying — from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer — produces  19  percent 
of  the  gross  national  Income,  or  more 
gross  income  than  any  other  productive 
enterprise. 

Dairying  is  vitally  important  in  every 
State. 

It  ranks  first  In  producing  farm  In- 
come in  Wisconsin.  Vermont.  Rhode 
L'land.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Michigan. 

It  ranks  second  in  producing  farm  In- 
come in  Minnesota.  Maine.  New  Hump- 
shire.  Ma.^vsachusctts.  Connecticut.  New 
Jersey.  Oliio.  Missouri.  Delaware,  and 
Mar>-land. 

It  ranks  third  in  producing  farm  In- 
come In  West  Vir>!lnla.  Kentucky,  New 
Mexico.  Utah.  Nevada.  Washington,  and 
Oregon. 

In  no  State  of  the  Union  does  it  rank 
lower  than  sixth  as  the  major  producer 
of  farm  Income. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  I  say  we  In  the 
Congress  certainly  cannot  do  justice  to 
farmers  in  any  farm  bill.  If  we  neglect 
dairying? 

Ca.'h  receipts  from  marketing  milk 
and  cream  have  dropped  from  $4,566.- 
000  000  In  1952,  the  last  year  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  in  power  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Government,  to 
$4  200  000000  In  1955.  a  loss  of  $386.- 
COO.OOO  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  dairy 
farmers. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  are  Interested 
In  knowing  Just  how  much  3  years  of 
Republican  Bensoni.«m  has  cost  dairy 
farmers  of  their  Individual  States.  I  will 
be  glad  to  show  them  the  flgiu^s. 

There  has  been  so  much  misleading 
propaganda  about  the  dairy  situation  In 
an  attempt  to  justify  what  Secretary 
Benson  and  his  supporters  said  would 
happen  when  he  slashed  price  supports, 
nobody  seems  to  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  what  really  did  happen. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  where  we  left  off 
In  1952. 
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Milk  production  in  ld52  was  114.6  bil- 
lion pounds.  Our  estimated  population 
was  157  million  people,  cur  total  national 
income  was  $289.5  billion. 

During  that  year,  under  90  percent 
supports,  we  had  per  capita  consumption 
of  milk  or  its  equivalent  In  other  dairy 
products  of  688  povmds  per  person — and 
cash  receipts  from  marketing  of  milk  and 
cream  of  $4,566  million. 

Now  we  have  just  finished  1955  after 
Eisenhower  and  Benson  have  shown  us 
how  things  should  be  nin. 

What  do  we  have?    1 

We  have  our  population  up  to  165.2 
million,  a  gain  of  8.2  miUlon  people. 

We  have  our  national  income  up  to 
$321  billion,  a  gain  of  $31.5  billion  more 
of  income  out  of  which  people  could  buy 
dairy  products.  l 

Our  dairy  farmers  produced  123.4  bil- 
lion pounds  of  .milk,  and  got  only  $4.2 
billion  for  it — with  per  capita  consump- 
tion down  to  682  pounds  of  milk  or  its 
equivalent  per  person. 

That  means  our  dairy  farmers  had  to 
produce  8  billion  more  pounds  of  milk 
than  In  1952.  yet  still  got)  $366  miUion  less 
Income  than  In  1952. 

Yet  they  are  brazen  enough  to  try  and 
tell  the  dairy  farmer  he  lis  better  off,  un- 
der lower  support  prices;. 

Now.  my  friends  acrdss  the  aisle  will 
probably  object  to  my  making  compari- 
sons with  the  Democratic  year,  because 
dairy  farmers  still  had  90  percent  of 
parity,  thanks  to  us  Democrats  in  1953. 
Secretary  Benson  had  not  quite  con- 
vinced President  Eisenhower  to  tear  up 
his  Kasson  speech  by  th{;t  time. 

Well.  I  am  glad  to  make  some  compari- 
sons with  1953  — but  onc€  more  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  th:»t  90  percent  of 
parity  under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion wanting  to  make  it  work  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  a  90  percent  of  par- 
ity program  under  a  Republican  admin- 
istration openly  trying  to  prove  it  un- 
workable. 

Secretary  Benson  took  over  at  the  start 
of  1953  and  started  his  great  crusade  of 
speeches  telling  farmers  ihcy  had  to  ex- 
pect downward  adjustments,  and  made 
It  clear  he  was  going  to  e4*ek  lower  levels 
for  support  prices.  Wher.  he  maintained 
the  same  support  level  in  April  1953.  he 
made  clear  be  was  doim:  it  with  great 
hesitancy  and  doubted  dairy  prices 
shotild  be  kept  that  high. 

My  friends,  our  prudent  farmers  tried 
what  any  good  businessman  would  do 
when  confronted  with  the  same  circum- 
stances— they  tried  to  make  some  money 
while  they  could,  recognizing  the  Benson 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  They  had 
favorable  weather  conditions  to  help 
them.  And  they  slowed  do\in  on  culling, 
because  of  collapsing  prices  on  beef. 

The  result  was  production  in  1953 
stepped  up  to  120.1  billion  pounds.  Yet 
that  year,  as  Secretary  Benson  preached 
about  more  emphasis  on  marketing  and 
less  on  Income  protection,  per  capita 
milk  consumption  fell  to  674  pounds  per 
person — the  lowest  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

It  is  that  low  figure,  reached  under 
Secretary  Benson,  that  our  Republican 
friends  now  like  to  use  in  trying  to  show 
some  Improvement  In  consumption  now. 
Well,    if    they    push    things    down   far 


enough  they  are  bound  to  boimce  back  a 
little,  I  suppose. 

However,  for  purposes  of  debate,  we 
will  accept  the  comparison  between  1953 
and  now.  instead  of  the  comparison  be- 
tween 1952  and  the  present  which  I  have 
previously  outlined. 

We  will  take  them  on  their  own  terms, 
and  still  prove  their  arguments  have 
been  false  and  their  policies  have  been  a 
failure. 

The  dairy  Industry  was  the  first  major 
segment  of  agriculture  to  feel  the  lower- 
ing of  the  boom  on  prices  under  Secre- 
tary Benson. 

The  support  level  on  manufacturing 
milk  was  dropped  from  $3.74  to  $3.15  per 
hundredweight  on  April  1.  1954. 

How  well  I  remember  that  "black 
Thursday."  when  farmers  mourned 
around  the  country  as  some  of  us  fought 
here  in  the  Senate  to  stave  off  this  de- 
litierate  blow  at  dairy  income. 

Dairy  income  had  started  dropping  in 
1553.  5o  Secretary  Benson,  as  he  has  con- 
sistently done  on  other  commodities,  de- 
cided to  give  it  a  helping  shove  down- 
ward. 

He  certainly  succeeded. 

But  what  has  happened  to  all  the  jus- 
tifications advanced  at  that  time  for 
lowering  dairy  price  supports?  What 
has  happened  to  all  the  glowing  predic- 
tions that  milk  production  would  drop 
by  lowering  the  "incentive."  that  con- 
sumptions would  greatly  increase,  and 
that  dairy  farmers  would  be  much  better 
off. 

Dairjring  was  going  to  be  the  great 
Benson  advance  experiment,  to  show 
that  his  flexible  price  support  theory 
worked. 

Are  they  still  willing  to  rest  their  case 
on  dairying,  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of 
lower  price  supports  as  a  means  of  cur- 
tailing production? 

Now  let  us  really  face  these  facts.  I  am 
tired  and  sick  of  hearing  Benson  and 
others  talk  In  generalities  about  90  per- 
cent of  parity  being  an  incentive  to 
overproduction,  and  his  lower  support 
levels  helping  to  keep  down  productioa 

So  they  cut  dairy  price  supports,  cut 
them  all  the  way  to  75  percent  of  parity. 

What  did  farmers  do?  They  milked 
more  cows,  and  produced  more  milk,  to 
try  and  break  even  on  their  fixed  over- 
head costs,  even  if  they  got  less  total 
income  from  the  bigger  production  than 
they  had  before. 

Secretary  Benson  may  have  these  the- 
ories all  worked  out  fine  on  paper,  and 
they  may  look  good.  But  he  better  re- 
member there  is  a  human  element  that 
enters  Into  whether  or  not  these  theories 
work  as  planned. 

The  idea  was  supposed  to  be  that 
lower  milk  prices  would  result  in  farm- 
ers shifting  to  other  commodities. 

As  a  practical  matter,  most  dairy 
farmers  had  little  opportunity  to  switch 
from  production  of  milk  to  other  com- 
modities. They  had  their  investment  in 
dairy  facilities,  and  had  to  do  the  best 
they  could  to  offset  lower  unit  prices  by 
higher  volume. 

Sure,  many  of  them  realized  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  would  be  better  off 
with  less  total  production.  But  that 
does  not  solve  the  problem  of  each  indi- 


vidual facing  certain  bills  to  pay.  In 
many  cases,  dairy  farmers'  creditors 
would  not  permit  them  to  decrease  pro- 
duction. 

As  a  result  many  were  caught  on  this 
treadmill  of  having  to  increase  produc- 
tion to  make  up  for  lower  prices,  only  to 
have  the  increased  production  force 
prices  down  still  further. 

And  It  has  not  ended. 

Production  was  at  120.1  billion  pounds 
when  Secretary  Benson  started  taking 
away  income  In  the  hope  of  cutting  pro- 
duction. It  went  up  to  122  billion 
pounds  in  1954.  It  went  up  to  124.5  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1955.  And  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Itself  now  predicts  a 
total  milk  production  in  excess  of  126 
billion  pounds  for  1956. 

That  will  mean  a  five  billion  pound 
annual  increase  in  production,  since 
Secretary  Benson  introduced  a  new 
policy  to  curb  production. 

Can  anybody  argue  any  longer  that 
Secretary  Benson  was  right,  as  far  as 
effect  on  production  was  concerned? 
The  facts  are  there  to  prove  otherwise. 

Lower  prices  did  not  decrease  milk 
production.  Lower  prices  were  an  in- 
centive to  increasing  milk  production. 

I  just  hope  that  sinks  in  deep  enough 
so  some  of  our  friends  in  the  press  will 
not  be  quite  so  reckless  about  continuing 
to  bite  on  the  false  assimiption  that 
higher  price  supports  are  automatically 
an  incentive  to  increased  production, 
and  lower  support  levels  are  designed  to 
curb  surpluses.  The  facts  prove  other- 
wise. 

Now  that  we  have  buried  that  ghost 
of  lower  prices  supposedly  curbing  milk 
production,  let  us  look  at  what  else  they 
were  supposed  to  be. 

The  possibilities  of  expanding  outlets 
for  dairy  products  in  foreign  markets 
were  not  improved  when  the  support 
prices  were  reduced.  A  butter  price  of 
58 '.4  cents,  for  instance,  is  no  more  com- 
petitive than  a  price  o*  66  V2  cents  f.  o.  b. 
New  York,  when  sales  are  to  be  made  in 
the  world  market  where  butter  is  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  37  to  41  cents 
per  pound,  and  most  of  Uut  under  bilat- 
eral trade  agreements. 

N9r  were  per  capita  sales  expanded  in 
the  domestic  market,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted. 

In  19S2,  as  I  have  mentioned,  domes- 
tic per  capita  sales  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  were  688  pounds. 

In  1953.  per  capita  sales  declined  2 
percent  to  674  poimds. 

Since  1953,  we  have  recouped  about 
half  this  loss.  Compared  to  1953,  con- 
smners  in  1955  increased  their  per  capita 
purchases  of  dairy  products  by  1  percent. 

Now.  I  am  not  even  willing  to  give 
Secretary  Benson's  lower  price  policies 
credit  for  that  1  percent  gain  from  our 
lowest  per  capita  consumption  in  his- 
tory. 

The  credit  goes  to  the  dairy  industry 
Itself,  through  more  vigorous  sales  pro- 
motion. 

I>airy  farmers,  despite  drastically  fall- 
ing income,  set  aside  $4  million  of  their 
own  funds  in  1954.  and  $5  million  In 
1955  for  sales  promotion  and  advertising 
campaigns  to  increase  consumption. 

An  aggrressive  sales  campaign  has  been 
carried    on    by    dairymen    themselves 
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through  the  American  Dairy  Aasocia- 
tion.  spending  double  what  they  spent 
in  1952  in  a  desperate  bid  to  stimulate 
consumption. 

Now,  I  happen  to  think  that  has 
tielped.    I  would  hate  to  think  it  had  not. 

Secretary  Benson  has  agreed  farmers 
should  do  more  of  such  self -help  pro- 
motion. He  has  praised  the  ADA  pro- 
irnm. 

Now,  is  he  willing  to  give  the  millions 
(pent  by  dairy  farmers  themselves  credit 
or  that  little  1  percent  boost  in  con- 
sumption since  1953.  or  does  he  contend 
none  of  that  advertising  helped — that  it 
vas  his  action  in  lowerlns?  price  sup- 
yorts  that  brought  about  a  very  slight 
egaining  of  lost  ground  in  per  capita 
consumption? 

If  my  Republican  colleagues  intend 
;  irguing   this   dairy   consumption   issue. 

would  be  glad  to  have  them  answer 
hat  question. 

For  my  part,  it  was  the  efforts  of  the 
I  lairymen.  not  the  efforts  of  Benson,  that 
1  irought  whatever  increase  we  were  able 
•  o  get  in  consumption. 

Sometimes  the  public  is  a  bit  misled 

rbout  dairy  figures,  when  they  see  an- 

]  touncements    about    how    much    more 

otal   disappearance   of    dairy    products 

1  here  has  been  in  the  last  year. 

That  is  right.  Actually,  total  domestic 
iise  of  dairy  products  was  7.9  billion 
IKJunds  greater  in  1955  than  in  1953.  But 
(hat  is  only  half  of  the  story. 

Increased  population  accounted  for 
'  .2  MUlon  pounds  of  that  amount,  and 
the  special  school-milk  program,  domes- 
tic donations  to  charitable  institutional, 
ind  Government  dlcposal  sales  at  re- 
<  tjced  prices  accounted  for  another  2.4 
t  lllion  pounds. 

TliAt  leaves  only  1.3  btUion  pounds  of 
iicreftse  in  real  purch««ies,  the  1  per- 
t  ent  fain  in  per  capita  purchases  I  have 
I  een  talking  about. 

We  certainly  welcome  special  disposi. 
t  on  efforts  like  donations,  for  relief  pur. 
toses  at  home  and  abroad,  and  these 
f  nd  other  efforts  to  move  milk  and  dairy 
I  roducts  at  less  than  full  market  prices 
rave  melted  the  visible  stocks  of  dairy 
t  roducts. 

But  consumption  caused  by  population 
gains  and  by  giveaway  programs  at 
tome  and  abroad  were  not  the  results 
cr  low  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  their 
milk.  It  is  elemental,  then,  that  this 
c  >nsumption  should  not  be  used  to  prove 
t  lat  low  prices  solved  the  dairy  problem. 

Not  only  have  the  consumption  trends 
li  I  the  industry  been  misinterpreted,  but 
tiere  also  has  been  confusion  in  the 
niinds  of  many  regarding  the  economic 
p  jsition  of  dairy  farmers  when  compared 
to  other  segments  of  the  agricultural 
€i  :onomy. 

It  is  because  of  a  hocus-pocus  way  of 
si  owing  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  better 
or,  without  him  getting  any  more 
ir  come. 

For  example,  they  say  that  while  dairy 
pi  oduct  prices  were  dropped  to  75  per- 
c«nt  of  parity  April  1.  1954,  that  the 
pi  ice  of  manufacturing  milk  actually 
pjid  farmers  in  1955  represented  81  per- 
ce  nt  of  parity,  and  that  the  price  of  all 
m  Ik  sold  wholesale  was  86  percent  of 
PJ  rity. 


These  flg\ires  are  not  very  comforting 
to  dairy  farmers,  who  realize  that  their 
price  level  has  not  advanced  at  all — and 
that  their  supposed  improved  position 
is  Just  a  statistical  illusion  resulting 
from  an  administrative  change  in  the 
formula  used  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  computing  the  parity  equiv- 
alent price  of  manufacturing  milk. 
That  is  one  of  the  gimmicks  we  are  cor- 
recting in  the  dairy  section  of  this  bill. 

Contrary  to  many  of  the  claims  that 
have  been  advanced,  the  dairy  situation 
proves  the  failure  of  trying  to  correct 
either  production  or  income  problems 
by  lowering  support  prices. 

We  are  trying  to  reverse  that  trend 
on  this  bill.  Not  as  far  as  I  would  like 
to  see.  but  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  a  moderate  change,  to  avoid  the 
kind  of  sharp  disruption  in  the  market 
caused  when  Benson  abruptly  dropped 
prices  from  90  percent  of  parity  to  75 
percent. 

All  we  ask  is  lifting  the  support  mini- 
mum to  80  percent.  Yet  it  will  mean 
$121  million  more  income  to  our  dairy 
farmers. 

Instead  of  stimulating  production.  It 
will  allow  our  dairy  farmers  to  exist 
without  having  to  step  up  production  to 
pay  current  living  costs. 

While  dairy  farmers  have  not  yet 
evolved  the  type  of  production  control 
methods  more  readily  adaptable  to  other 
commodities  getting  higher  levels  of 
price  support,  they  are  still  doing  their 
part  to  help  themselves,  through  such 
activities  as  the  millions  they  are  con- 
trioutln?  to  dairy  product  advertising  by 
the  American  Dairy  Association. 

They  are  working  on  other  self-help 
approaches.  They  want  to  cooperate  in 
gettintt  the  dairy  industry  back  on  a 
sound  fofHintf  They  are  willing  to  do 
thetr  part.  But  they  need  help  now~ 
they  need  a  decent  income  to  survive. 

Give  them  a  chance  to  make  a  decent 
return  on  less  production,  and  more  of 
them  will  step  up  their  culling  programs. 

Dairy  groups  have  consistently  sup- 
ported other  commodity  groups  in  work- 
ing for  good  general  fai-m  legislation. 
They  feel  they  have  a  right  to  ask  for 
cooperation  in  return. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment in  committee  addmg  this  dairy  sec- 
tion to  our  bill.  It  should  stay  in  the 
bill.  Dairymen  are  entitled  to  it.  after 
the  beating  they  have  taken  for  the  past 
2  years. 

son.  BANK 

Mr.  President,  more  has  been  heard 
about  the  soil  bank  than  any  other  part 
of  this  bill — and  I  regret  to  .say  much 
of  it  has  been  far  too  misleading  to 
farmers  and  nonfarmers  alike. 

As  now  written,  the  soil  bank  portion 
of  the  act  consists  of  two  distinct  sec- 
tions. 

The  first  section  is  the  Eisenhower- 
Benson  acreage  reserve  proposal  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  cutting  production  to  less 
than  our  annual  need. 

The  second  section  is  the  longer-range 
conservation  reserve  idea  which  I  orig- 
inally proposed  in  this  chamber,  and 
which  most  farmers  thought  soil  bank 
meant  until  the  administration  borrowed 
the  popular  name  to  inject  a  new  pur- 
pose. 


Let  me  make  one  thing  clear  at  the 
very  outset: 

Neither  section  adds  anything  to  farm 
income  this  year,  nor  was  intended  to— 
despite  administration  efforts  to  make 
it  appear  as  an  added  income  program. 

The  original  soil  bank  idea  was  to  pro- 
vide rental  payment  incentives  of  some 
form  to  take  diverted  acres,  beyond  al- 
lotments, out  of  competing  production 
and  devote  them  to  soil-conserving  prac- 
tices. 

It  was  designed  to  encourage  greater 
compliance  with  production  allotments 
by  incentive  rather  than  penalty,  and 
to  preserve  the  fertility  of  unused  and 
unneeded  soil  resources  for  future  de- 
mand as  our  population  grows. 

That  was  the  objective  of  my  legisla- 
tion introduced  a  year  ago  under  the 

title  'Conservation  Acreage  Reserve" 

and  opposed  by  this  administration  as 
late  as  last  October. 

It  was  aimed  at  meeting  the  long-felt 
reed  for  strengthening  our  farm  pro- 
duction by  providing  an  incentive  for 
wi«er  use  of  our  diverted  acres — to  put 
them  into  conservation  practices,  in- 
stead of  into  additional  competing  cash 
crops. 

Yet  the  whole  idea  was  to  gear  our 
agricultural  plant  down  to  our  actual 
annual  needs,  for  domestic,  export,  and 
safety  reserve  purposes — not  to  cut  our 
producing  plant  far  below  that  figure. 

The  original  objective  is  preserved  in 
the  second  portion  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 
preserved  and  Improved  by  broadening 
the  conservation  objectives  to  Include 
more  emphasis  on  forestry,  water,  and 
wildlife  conscivatlon  as  well  as  soil  con- 
servatlrn. 

But  the  ran  Is  put  somewhat  before 
the  horse  In  this  bill,  through  the  ear- 
marking of  most  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose In  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  admini>>tration'»  recom- 
mendationn  accepted  by  the  committee 
in  this  tint  portion,  farmers  are  called 
upon  to  make  xtill  further  reductions 
within  their  allotments,  cutting  our  pro- 
ducing plant  below  our  annual  needs  in 
the  hope  of  using  up  more  of  our 
reserves. 

The  bill  5eeks  to  encourage  farmers 
not  to  plant  acres  they  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  plant,  in  return  for  pay- 
ments based  on  at>out  50  percent  of 
parity  for  the  average  production  that 
would  have  been  produced. 

These  are  larger  payments  than  al- 
lowed under  the  longer-range  conserva- 
tion reserve,  on  the  ground  that  more 
productive  land  may  be  involved. 

Both  portions  of  the  soil  bank  aim  at 
adjustment  of  our  production  down- 
ward. 

The  difference  is  this: 

The  conservation  reserve  aims  at  re- 
ducing it  only  to  the  level  of  our  annual 
needs. 

The  acreage  reserve  calls  for  cutting  it 
below  our  annual  needs. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  more,  that 
any  funds  provided  farmers  under  this 
soil  bank  is  in  no  sense  added  farm 
income. 

Both  portions  of  the  soil  bank  provide 
only  partially  replaced  income,  for  in- 
come farmers  would  otherwise  receive 
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from  crops  grown  on  either  the  acreage 
reserve  or  the  conservation  reserve. 

It  is  misleading,  and  wrong,  to  infer 
that  the  billion  dollars  authorized  means 
any  additional  income  to  farmers. 

It  is  misleading  for  the  advertising 
campaign  sponsored  by  the  National  Re- 
publican Senatorial  and  Congressional 
committees  to  indicate  that  this  is  the 
answer  to  all  the  farmers'  troubles,  and 
that  "hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
payments  to  farmers  can  be  made  this 
year  under  the  soil-bank  plan  alone  if 
passage  is  not  delayed." 

Such  statements  appear  to  nonfarm 
people  that  we  are  giving  quite  a  hand- 
out to  our  hard  pressed  farmers. 

Why  does  not  the  Republican  cam- 
paign committees  tell  the  truth — that 
they  are  offering  to  give  back  part  of 
what  they  ask  the  farmer  not  to  pro- 
duce, so  they  can  find  an  ea.sy  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  surplu.s  stocks  they  them- 
selves have  accumulated  through  bad 
administration  of  poor  policies? 

The  public  should  be  told  that  this  is 
Just  replacement  income,  not  additional 
income. 

They  should  know  it  is  no  different 
than  telling  a  workin^man.  in  a  period 
of  unemployment,  that  he  should  lay  off 
several  days  a  week  and  go  on  unem- 
ployment compensation  so  some  others 
can  earn  .some  money. 

Sure,  they  would  be  getting  Gjvern- 
men  assistance  tl-rcugh  uncmployTncnt 
compen>ation — but  less  thnn  they  wculd 
earn  through  their  own  efforts  if  they 
could  work  full  time. 

It  is  time  we  were  honct  about  what 
we  are  doing.  Instead  of  aiding'  farm 
income,  by  the  first  portion  of  the  >ioil 
bank,  we  are  Just  providing  another 
way  of  financing  surplus  disposal  by 
shrlnkin',;  our  production  plant  below 
normal  annual  needs. 

Because  the  administration  has  a*ked 
for  that  authority,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  provided  it.  It 
has  given  the  President  all  the  authority 
he  a>kcd  for  in  the  roW  bank,  despite 
some  doubts  as  to  how  the  administra- 
tion's key  portion  of  the  bill  will  work. 

But  in  doing  so,  we  tried  to  protect 
farmers'  income  and  encourage  farmer 
participation  by  raising  support  levels 
so  as  to  provide  a  fair  price  on  the  more 
limited  amount  of  commodities  that 
farmers  will  b?  able  to  grow. 

It  is  absurd  for  administration  .spokes- 
men to  contend  that  a  decent  price  for 
the  smaller  amount  a  farmer  is  permit- 
ted to  produce  works  contrary  to  the 
objectives  of  the  soil  bank. 

The  truth  is  ju.st  the  opposite. 

Without  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
decent  income  on  his  more  limited  acres, 
the  average  farmer  just  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  going  into  the  Govern- 
ment's new  production  control  scheme. 

If  you  want  the  soil  bank  to  work  at 
all,  the  best  assurance  you  can  provide 
is  to  maintain  prices  of  the  products  the 
fanner  raises  on  the  rest  of  his  acreage  at 
decent,  fair  levels — levels  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  parity. 

I  have  noted  considerable  .sentiment 
growing  for  abolishing  the  first  part  of 
the  soil  bank,  and  putting  the  entire  em- 
phasis and  funds  upon  the  conservation 
reserve  section  of  the  bill.     There  are 


strong  indications  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  may  yet  insist  upon  that 
approach.  Personally,  I  feel  it  would 
be  a  wiser  approach.  It  is  always  a 
calculated  risk  to  cut  our  producing  plant 
below  annual  needs,  perhaps  facing  us 
with  the  necessity  5  years  from  now  of 
suddenly  calling  upon  farmers  to  double 
their  production. 

However.  I  have  gone  along  on  the  ad- 
ministration's request  on  one  premise: 
that  I  am  wiUing  to  let  them  try  their 
new  production  control  scheme  if  they 
are  willing  to  let  fanners  have  decent 
prices  on  the  rest  of  their  production. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  has 
not  been  as  willing  to  compromise.  It  in- 
sists in  having  things  all  its  own  way,  or 
not  at  all.  It  wants  the  soil  bank  alone, 
without  any  price  or  income  protection. 

I  want  to  voice  a  warning  to  be  remem- 
bered by  this  body.  In  view  of  the  bi- 
partisan cooperation  of  this  body  to  de- 
velop and  pass  a  compromise  farm  bill 
containing  both  some  of  the  administra- 
tion's ideas  and  our  own  improvements, 
farmers  of  this  country  are  going  to  place 
the  burden  squarely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  if  the 
full  measure  is  not  allowed  to  be  signed 
into  law. 

The  record  on  this  soil  bank  program 
would  not  be  complete  without  recount- 
ing what  the  administration  really  tried 
to  do. 

When  the  administration  suddenly 
blossomed  overnight  with  its  acreage 
reserve  idea  of  cutting  production,  it 
thought  it  had  uncorked  some  great 
magic— how  to  ma?^  the  farmer  think 
he  had  a  farm  program,  and  still  not 
spend  any  money. 

From  long  experience,  I  have  learned 
to  read  the  fine  print  in  anything  Re- 
publicans offer. 

We  accepted  with  a  grain  of  salt  all 
the  glowing  phrases  and  generalities  ad- 
ministration messages  contained  about 
its  farm  pro-iram. 

We  wanted  to  see  the  legislative 
Icngua^e. 

We  look  at  that  language  carefully, 
more  carefully,  apparently,  than  did 
even  the  Republican  spon.sors  who  at- 
tached their  names  to  it. 

Yes.  we  found  what  we  were  looking 
for— the  joker  in  the  deck,  the  joker 
usually  found  buried  In  any  Republican 
deal. 

An  innocent-appearing  section  of  the 
administration's  original  proposal  called 
for  financing  the  soil  bank  by  dumping 
surplus  commodities  on  the  market  and 
selling  them  at  any  price  they  would 
bring — underselling  tlie  rest  of  the  farm- 
ers' production,  and  forcing  all  farm 
prices  still  further  down. 

That  was  the  administration's  master- 
piece of  no-cost  farm  program — what 
Secretary  Benson  still  tallcs  about  when 
he  says  he  wants  to  "use  the  surplus  to 
get  rid  of  the  surplus." 

Mr.  President,  if  that  section  had  pre- 
vailed, all  of  the  market  would  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Government — 
and  the  Government,  in  turn,  would  then 
have  to  take  over  all  the  farmers'  pro- 
duction under  loan  because  of  the  prices 
it  had  depressed  below  support  levels. 
It  would  have  been  a  vicious  cycle  of 
perpetuating  surpluses,  rather  than  get- 


ting rid  of  surpluses,  and  perpetuating 
lower  farm  prices.  It  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  free  market  oi>erations  en- 
tirely, and  further  depressed  farm  in- 
come. 

It  is  amazing  to  see  such  a  brazen 
scheme  unwrapped  and  slipped  up  here 
quietly  by  an  administration  supposedly 
dedicated  to  preserving  the  free  market 
and  free  enterprise.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  free  market  trader  who  could 
not  take  one  look  at  that  section  and 
say,  "Oho.  the  Government  wants  to 
takQ  over  the  market,  and  force  the 
farmer  out  of  it." 

Fortunately,  after  I  exposed  this 
"joker  in  the  deck"  even  the  Repubhcan 
sponsors  of  the  Eisenhower-Benson  farm 
program,  one  by  one,  repudiated  this 
portion  of  it — really,  the  heart  of  it. 

And  Secretary  Benson,  after  he  no 
longer  had  any  sponsors  willing  to  stand 
up  for  his  rash  proposal,  very  gracious- 
ly decided  he  was  against  it,  too — now. 

That  is  what  Secretary  Benson  tried 
to  slip  over  on  this  Congress.  That  is 
what  the  Eisenhower  administration 
cooked  up  to  get  a  fann  program  with- 
out paying  the  bill,  just  making  the 
farmer  pay  the  bill. 

Yet  the  Republican  Campaign  Com- 
mittee says  it  wants  to  help  pass  the 
Eisenhower  farm  program. 

Is  this  the  section  they  want  enacted? 

Is  this  the  scheme  they  would  like  to 
put  back  in  the  bill? 

When  some  of  my  letter  writers  ask 
me  to  support  the  Eisenhower  farm  pro- 
gram, I  am  going  to  take  considerable 
delight  in  letting  them  know  just  what 
the  Eisenhower  administration  really 
tried  to  slip  over  on  us.  Oh,  they  do 
not  mention  these  things  in  those  fancy 
advertisements.  When  you  are  selling 
soap,  you  talk  about  the  nice  fragrance; 
you  do  not  mention  the  messy  ingre- 
dients that  may  have  gone  into  it  be- 
fore it  was  packaged  for  the  public  to 
see. 

Mr.  President,  our  Senate  committee 
made  some  significant  improvements  in 
the  Koil-bank  bill  that  I  feel  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  this  discussion. 

We  sndeavored  to  put  a  truly  broad 
definition  on  conservation  in  developing 
the  soil  bank,  expanding  the  purposes 
of  the  program  to  cover  all  soil,  water, 
wildlife,  or  forest  conserving  uses. 

I  am  convinced  this  is  a  more  signifi- 
cant step  forwai'd  than  some  may  real- 
ize, correlating  out  agricultural  conser- 
vation efforts  with  all  of  our  other  great 
resource-conservation  objectives. 

Conservationists  of  the  country  have 
already  hailed  these  improvements  we 
made  in  the  administration  draft. 

Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
.vcources,  has  called  me  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  his  organization  for  the 
improvements  we  made  in  the  bill  to 
promote  the  causes  of  conservation. 

Charles  H.  Callison,  conservation  di- 
rector of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, in  testimony  submitted  to  the 
Hou?e  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
February  22,  declared: 

We  are  pleased  that  the  authorizing  lan- 
guage of  S.  3183  is  broad  enough  to  permit 
a  conservation  program  that  is  truly  com- 
prehensive.    We  endorse  the  language  th^t 
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proTtdM  for  practices  to  conserr*  and  man- 
age tb«  timber  and  wildlife  reaources  along 
witb  Um  aoll  and  water. 

Forestry  and  wildlife  management 
practices  will  not  add  to  any  crop  sur- 
pluses, but  they  can  produce  supple- 
mentary cash  income  on  many  farms. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  my  re- 
marks for  this  evening  at  this  point. 
When  I  obtain  the  floor  again  I  shall  di- 
rect my  attention  to  some  of  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  submitted,  along 
with  concluding  comments  on  the  proper 
and  appropriate  use  of  our  so-called  sur- 
plus conunodities. 

It  is  my  Intention  tomorrow  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  proposals 
for  the  use  of  food  and  fiber  supplies 
which  have  been  before  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  have  been  recom- 
mended by  technical  experts,  but  which 
have  never  so  much  as  seen  the  light  of 
day  in  terms  of  public  p>olicy,  or  by  way 
of  suggesting  a  public  policy. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  listen  to  its  advisers,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  mes- 
sages which  come  to  me.  Apparently  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  is  Icept  too  busy 
going  to  Des  Moines  and  St.  Paul  and 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  and  to 
other  cities  to  speak  on  great  political 
issues.  Apparently  everyone  in  the 
White  House  is  so  busy  that  no  one  has 
any  time  to  get  these  advi.sory  reports. 
Therefore  I  shall  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  some  good,  sound  advice 
which  has  been  presented  on  occasion. 

Since  certain  people  have  been  called 
upon  by  our  Government  to  give  of  their 
valuable  time  and  services,  at  least  we 
should  have  their  recommendations 
caUed  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  It 
will  be  my  intention  to  do  so. 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  9 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.  m.  >  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  7,  1956,  at  12  oclock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  6.  1956: 

OovmNOR   or  thb   Canal    Zoms 

Brig.  Oen.  William  E.  Potter.  Corps  of 
Bnglneen.  017098,  for  appointment  aa  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone,  under  the  provl- 
Blona  of  section  6,  chapter  1.  title  2.  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Code,  vice  MaJ.  Oen.  John  S.  Sey- 
bold.  United  SUtes  Army.  retirc<L 

In  the  Navt 
Having  designated.  In  accordance  with  the 
provision.^  of  section  413  (a)  of  the  OfBcer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947,  Rear  Adm.  Walter  F. 
Boone.  United  States  Navy,  for  commands 
md  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said 
•cctMQk.!  nominate  him  to  have  the  grade. 
.  and  allowances  of  admiral  while 


Raving  designated,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  413  (a)  of  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947.  Hear  Adm.  Robert  L. 
Dennlson,  United  States  Navy,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section.  I  nominate  him  to  have  the 
grade,  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  vice  ad- 
miral while  so  serving. 

Adm.  John  H.  Cassady.  United  States  Navy, 
when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
with  the  rank  of  admiral. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  6,  1956 : 

Unttxd  Statu  Disraicr  Jttdcks 

Richard  H.  Levet.  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York. 

Justin  C.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  New  York. 

•  •      ^^w^^   ee 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  E.soAY,  Maiuii  0,  19,V» 

The  Houfe  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  Holy  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 
may  our  character  and  conduct  this  day 
ccme  under  the  influence  of  Thy  gracious 
minjstr>',  elevating  and  charging  us  with 
courage  and  power  and  making  us 
serene  and  trustful. 

Kindle  within  our  minds  and  hearts 
those  impuKses  and  desires  which  are 
pure  and  holy  and  tho«e  attitudes  toward 
our  fellow  men  which  are  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic. 

May  there  be  among  all  the  members 
of  the  human  family  a  sense  of  spiritual 
kinship  and  brotherhood.  Inspiring  them 
to  seek  one  another  s  welfare  and  to 
break  down  every  superficial  manmade 
barrier. 

Show  us  how  we  may  be  partners  with 
Thee  in  the  glorious  enterprise  of  bring- 
ing in  the  day  of  peace  and  pood  will. 

In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  petition. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  OeorKia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  will 
authorize  the  appointment  of  regular 
substitutes  in  the  postal  field  service  by 
selection  from  temporary  substitutes 
who  have  performed  duties  sati.sfactorily 
on  not  less  than  one-half  the  workdays 
in  2  consecutive  years  after  having 
been  selected  from  a  register  of  eligible 
applicants. 

Pubhc  Law  380.  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress, provides  for  the  granting  of  com- 
petitive status  to  Indefinite  employees 
who   meet   certain  requirements.     The 


postal  field  service  was  excepted  from 
this  law  due  to  peculiarities  in  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  pertaining  to  ap- 
pointments and  advancements  In  the 
postal  service. 

One  such  peculiarity  pertains  to  the 
practice  of  open  continuous  examina- 
tions held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  clerks  and  carriers.  Through 
this  practice  an  applicant  who  has  passed 
the  examination  is  placed  on  the  register 
and  may  be  selected  for  a  temporary 
substitute  appointment.  Others  who 
have  failed  may  take  the  examination 
again  and  again  until  they  have  passed. 
Once  an  applicant  has  pased  the  exam- 
ination he  is  not  allowed  to  take  it 
again  so  as  to  better  his  grade.  New  ap- 
plicants who  pass  the  open  continuous 
examination  are  placed  in  position  on 
the  register  in  accordance  with  their 
grade.  These  activities  re.sult  in  a  con- 
tinual change  in  an  individual's  stand- 
ing  on    the    register. 

Another  peculiarity  has  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  an  individual  for  appoint- 
ment as  regular  substitute  with  com- 
petitive status.  At  present  the  selec- 
tion is  made  from  the  register  existing 
at  the  time  of  appointment.  Thus  a 
temporary  substitute  who  has  served 
satisfactorily  for  a  period  of  years  may 
be  passed  over  due  to  the  fact  that 
others,  with  no  job  experience,  have 
taken  or  retaken  the  open  continuous 
examination  and  received  a  grade  which 
placed  them  higher  on  the  register. 
There  are  other  such  peculiarities  which 
create  injiistices. 

My  bill  will  authorize  the  Post  Office 
Departoicnt  to  give  recognition  to  the 
temp<ipiry  sutMtitute  who  has  per- 
formed satisfactorily  and  grant  him  a 
competitive  appointment  without  re- 
course to  the  register  for  a  second  time. 
It  will  correct  many  of  the  inequities 
and  injustices  and  bring  the  postal  field 
service  more  closely  into  alinement  with 
the  t}eneflts  provided  for  other  Federal 
employees  by  Public  Law  380. 


COMMUNIST  PARTY  URGES  ALL- 
OUT  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN 
AID— WHY? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsm.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  Communist  Party  has  lU  hand 
in  our  pockets.  We  are  on  notice  of  this 
brazen  move. 

Less  than  95  days  ago  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Communist  Party,  in 
Chicago,  advi.sed  its  members  and  fellow 
travelers  to  "press  for  all-out  foreign 
aid."  PoUtical  Affairs,  the  Communist 
propaganda  magazine,  states  this  party 
hne  in  its  January  is&ue.  page  18 — and  I 
quote  : 

Thla  requires  that  we  single  out  for  major 
attention  and  activity  the  following: 

The  flght  for  disarmament. 

The  flght  to  restore  normal  trade  rela- 
tlon.i  between  our  country  and  the  Socialist 
world  (Suclalist  here  meiUilng  Communist). 
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The  flght  for  a  policy  of  Inrge-scale  eco- 
nomic aid,  without  strings,  tc>  the  so-called 
underdeveloped  countries  of  AMla.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  (this  Is  where  the  Commu- 
nisu  dip  into  your  pockets  and  mine). 

Lastly,  the  flght  to  get  the  trade  unions 
of  our  country  to  aend  a  labor  delegation  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  the  next 
sentence  of  this  Communist  directive : 

The  Communist  Party  has  a  vital  and  de- 
cisive role  to  play  in  helping  these  move- 
menU  unfold  and  reach  their  objectlvea. 

The  Communist  high  command  has 
laid  down  the  line  firmly  and  clearly. 
And  It  Is:  "Press  for  all-out  foreign  aid." 

Why?  It  fits  the  Soviet  pattern  of 
bleeding  capitalism  to  death.  It  con- 
forms to  the  Kremlin's  scheme  of  under- 
mining the  economy  of  the  free  world. 
When  that  is  achieved,  there  will  be 
chaos,  anarchy,  and  turmoil.  Commu- 
nism will  step  in  like  a  political  vulture 
and  devour  the  world.  We  will  then  be- 
come the  victim  of  this  ideological  strug- 
gle which  seeks  the  destruction  of 
Christianity  and  human  di(?nlty. 

The  pattern  is  all  too  clear.  The 
worldwide  web  of  communism  has 
placed  top  priority  on  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  American  economy.  It  Is  now 
officially  on  record  as  determined  to 
bleed  us  of  every  last  dollar. 

For  many  years,  the  Communist  high 
command  has  warned  us  of  their  inten- 
tions. Marx,  Lenin,  StaLn,  and  now 
Khrushchev — they  all  have  written  that 
capitalism  will  spend  it<:elf  into  ruin. 
So  now  It  is  the  order  of  the  day :  "Work 
to  plunge  capitalism  into  bankruptcy. 
Then  the  world  will  be  ours." 

I  say  to  the  advocates  of  huge-Fcale 
foreign-aid  spending — listen  to  what  the 
Communists  are  saying.  They  plead, 
nay,  beg  us.  even,  to  embark  on  this  pro- 
gram on  a  vast  scale.  Note  the  em- 
phases on  "large-scale  economic  aid." 
Note,  too,  that  the  Communists  want  us 
to  iMur  money  into  areas  where  govern- 
ments are  weak  and  unsteady.  They 
want  us  to  build  up  the  economies  of 
these  so-called  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, so  that  after  the  Ainerican  tax- 
payer has  financed  these  remote  areas, 
after  we  have  fattened  thelir  economies 
with  our  dollars,  they  c^n  move  in. 
When  American  capitalism  is  over- 
extended and  ready  to  collapse,  when 
dollar  diplomacy  hits  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  then,  world  communism  will  be 
in  the  driver's  seat  ready  to  move  in 
everywhere — by  force,  by  intrigue,  by 
any  and  every  diabolical  scheme  con- 
ceivable. 

The  United  States — the  free  world's 
great  hope — will  be  too  weak  to  halt  this 
treacherous  conspiracy.  What  happens 
then?    Will  it  be  war  in  this  atomic  age? 

Let  us  not  be  caught  by  this  Commu- 
nist trap.  We  can  meet  this  threat  by 
reasonable  technical  assistance  and  self 
help  programs,  on  a  modest  scale,  but 
not  by  spending  billions  of  dollars. 

I  say  to  you — We  must  not  do  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Communist  Party.  We  must 
not  permit  them  to  use  us  to  achieve 
their  objectives. 

Let  me  remind  you  again — ^the  Com- 
munists have  singled  out  our  foreign- 
aid  program  for  major  attention  and 
action  in  1956.    They  stated  it  in  un- 


mistakable terms.  They  plan  to  *'flght 
for  a  policy  of  large-scale  economic  aid, 
without  strings,  to  the  so-called  under- 
developed countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress,  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  our  allies  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  now  on  notice  as  to  the 
intentions  of  this  Communist  con- 
spiracy. The  choice  between  liberty 
and  freedom  or  a  Communist  slave 
state  is  up  to  us. 


REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL    WOMEN'S 
CONFERENCE 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  has  been  a  very 
thrilling  one  to  the  Republican  women 
of  this  country.  There  are  gathered 
here  in  conference  several  thousand 
women  who  have  come  all  the  way  from 
Alaska  and  the  four  corners  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  getting  information,  stim- 
ulation, and  challenge  from  the  party 
here.  They  are  giving  to  the  Republi- 
cans in  government  a  challenge  and  a 
stimulus  that  is  quite  wonderful. 

This  morning  we  were  gathered  in  the 
presidential  room  of  the  Statler  Hotel 
when,  at  10:30.  to  the  amazement  of 
everybody  and  to  their  utter  delight,  the 
President  appeared  happy,  gay,  color  in 
cheeks,  thrlllingly  alive.  He  welcomed 
us  with  his  rare  understanding,  express- 
ing his  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  women  in  the  last  election.  Then  in 
a  few  simple  sentences  he  gave  us  his 
sense  of  what  a  political  party  is.  As 
I  did  not  take  down  his  words  with  com- 
plete certainty.  I  give  you  a  careful  para- 
phrase of  them:  "A  political  party  must 
be  based  upon  strong  moral  and  spirit- 
ual values,  otherwise  it  Is  a  conspiracy." 

The  response  of  the  delegates — several 
thousand  of  them — was  immediate  and 
heartfelt.  It  was  a  rare  moment  of 
understanding,  Mr.  Speaker — one  which 
every  woman  there  will  never  f  urget. 


APPRECIA-nON 


Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  over 
the  country  primary  elections  are  soon  to 
be  held  to  nominate  candidates  for  coun- 
ty and  State  offices  and  for  United  States 
Representatives  and  Senators.  In  Ohio 
the  primary  election  will  be  held  on  May 
8.  The  time  for  filing  petitions  closed  on 
February  8. 

In  our  congressional  district,  which 
comprises  eight  coimties,  no  Democrat 
filed  as  a  candidate  for  Representative  to 
Congress.    That  is  a  very  unusual  sit- 


uation. So  far  as  I  know  this  never 
happened  before  in  our  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

I  would  like  to  think  the  people  of  my 
district,  including  the  Democrats,  are 
pleased  with  my  efforts  to  be  of  service 
to  them  and  that  the  Democrats  did  not 
wish  to  run  anyone  against  me.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  this  and  I  hope  that  my 
Republican  friends  will  go  to  the  polls  on 
May  8  and  again  give  me  their  support  as 
they  Iiave  done  so  loyally  in  the  past. 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR.,  AND 
HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  in 
the  congratulations  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  our  minority  leader,  Mr.  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr.,  upon  the  beginning  of 
his  32d  year  of  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  all,  of  course,  are 
cognizant  of  the  very  wonderful  record 
he  has  made  as  a  legislator,  and  as  the 
leader  of  our  party  in  this  body. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  another  distinguished  Member  is 
embarking  upon  his  32d  year  of  service  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  person  of  the  chairman  of  our  great 
Ohio  delegation,  Hon.  Thomas  A. 
Jenkins.  On  behalf  of  the  delegation,  I 
desire  to  extend  to  him  our  felicitations 
and  greetings  on  the  beginning  of  his  32d 
year  of  national  service,  and  to  express 
the  hope  he  will  continue  to  serve  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  the  country  here  in 
Congress  for  another  32  years. 


ENDORSEMENT        OP        PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER  BY  GENERAL  NASSER 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
ime  Sunday,  General  Nasser  has  en- 
dorsed the  President  for  reelection.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hoover, 
told  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  not 
asked  us  but  told  us,  that  they  were  going 
to  build  a  dam  in  Egypt  at  a  cost  of 
$1,200,000,000,  and  I  wondered  what  we 
were  getting  in  return  for  it.  If  it  is 
this  political  endorsement  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  from  recent  experiences  of 
the  British  you  caimot  buy  the  Arab 
leaders.  They  will  not  stay  bought. 
Judging  from  what  happ>ened  in  Jordan 
you  cannot  even  rent  them  any  more. 


i\ 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,  T   ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
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on  Bankiiur  and  Currency  may  sit  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JANE  EDITH  THOMAS 

Mr  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7588)  for  the  relief  of  Jane  Edith 
Thomas,  and  I  ask  unaniunous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Xrom  Ohio  (Mr.  PiiguanI? 

There  was  no  objection.         - 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrz&xNCs  Rkpost  (H.  Ript.  No.  1842) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
7588)  for  the  relief  of  Jane  Edith  Thomaji. 
having  met.  alter  full  aiKl  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendnaenta  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  samre  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "That  section  301  (a>  (7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  and  to  be  applicable 
to  a  child  born  outside  of  the  United  States 
and  Ita  outlying  possessions  after  January 
13.  1941.  and  before  December  24.  1952.  of 
parents  one  of  whom  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  has  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  after  December 
31.  1948.  and  belore  December  24.  1953.  and 
whose  case  does  not  come  within  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201  (g)  or  (I)  of  the  NaUon- 
•llty  Act  of   1940." 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Granting 
the  benefits  of  section  301  (a)  (7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  certain 
children  of  United  SUtes  Citizens":  and  the 
Senate  ajree  to  the  same. 

Michael  A.   Fuchan. 
I  Frank  CHixr, 

Ruth  Thompsow. 
Llanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

I  H.  M.  KiLOORX. 

I  James  O    Eastland. 

ASTHCTI  V    Watkins, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  p<u^  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7588)  for  the 
relief  of  Jane  Edith  Thomas,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
make  the  nationality  laws  presently  In  effect 
applicable  In  the  case  of  Jane  Edith  Thomas, 
a  4-year-old  child  born  In  Italy  in  1951. 
Her  father,  a  native-born  United  States  citi- 
zen, was  then  stationed  abroad  in  the  serv- 
ice Off  the  United  States  Armed  Forces,  hav- 
Ing  entered  on  duty  in  January  1948.  Her 
mother  was  a  national  of  Italy.  The  child 
would  not  acquire  United  States  citizenship 
fct  birth  because  she  was  born  In  1951,  when 


the  now  repealed  ITatloaaltty  Act  of  1940. 
as  amended,  was  still  tn  effect. 

Under  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality 
Act  enacted  In  1952,  and  conunonly  referred 
to  as  the  MrCarran-W.tlter  Act,  Jane  Edith 
Thonuis  would  have  acquired  United  States 
citisenship  at  birth  ttecauae  that  law.  taking 
Into  account  the  fact  that  this  country  has 
been  drafting  and  sending  overseas  younger 
men.  has  changed  requirements  pertaining 
to  the  tiestowing  of  United  States  citiaen- 
shlp  upon  chUdren  born  abroad  of  one  alien 
parent  where  the  other  parent  Is  a  United 
States  citizen. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bUl  by  striking 
out  all  after  ttta  enacting  clause  and  sub- 
stituting laacnaf*  which  would  grant  the 
benefit  of  the  law  prearntly  in  effect,  to  wit 
section  301  (a)  (7)  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act.  not  only  to  Jane  Edith  Thomas  but  to 
all  children  bom  abroad  of  one  American 
dtlxen  parent  who  B<'rved  in  the  Armed 
Forces  between  Decemlter  31.  1948.  and  De- 
cember 24.  1952.  The  lull  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  Is  set  forth  In  the  following 
report : 

Depaitmcnt  or  Justice. 
OrncE  or  tmc  DrruTT  Attobmet 
Oknksal. 

WasMnffton,  Januarg  If,  i»5«. 
Hon.  Emant-el  CELLca. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  th«  Judiciary, 
House  of  Mepresentatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ma.  CRAnMAiv;  This  U  In  response 
to  your  request  for  the  further  views  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  concerning  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7588)  for  the  relief  of  Jane  Edith 
Thomas,  in  the  form  tn  which  the  measure 
was  passed   by  the  Uenate. 

As  passed  by  the  S.nate  the  bill  reads 
as  follows:  "That  scctlca  301  (a)  (7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natltaiality  Act  shall  k>e 
held  and  considered  to  be  applicable  to  Ja.^e 
Edith  Thomas,  the  dsi:ghter  of  Leslie  F. 
Thomas,  a  United  States  citlaen.  and  pro- 
vided that  section  301  (a)  (7)  of  said  act 
shall  be  considered  to  have  bee:,  and  to  be 
applicable  to  a  child  born  ouuide  the  United 
States  and  iU  outlying  possessions  of  parcnu 
one  of  whom  is  a  citizerl  of  the  United  States 
who  has  served  in  the  .Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  after  December  31.  1948.  and 
before  December  24.  1D52.  and  whose  case 
does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of 
section  210  (g)  or  (1)  of  the  NaUonality  Act 
of  1940." 

The  apparent  ptupoae  of  the  bill  Is  not 
only  to  confer  United  States  citizenship  upon 
Jane  Edith  Thomas  as  of  the  date  of  her 
birth  by  making  appllcnble  to  her  case  t^e 
provisions  of  section  301  (a)  (7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natlonalltv  Act.  but  also 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  that  section  to 
all  cases  Involving  children  born  to  an  alien 
parent  and  to  a  parent  who  is  a  citizen  of 
this  country  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
after  December  31,  1946.  and  before  Decem- 
ber 24,  1952.  under  circumstances  which  did 
not  confer  citizenship  up-m  the  child  at  birth 
by  reason  of  the  provUions  of  either  sub- 
sections (g)  or  (1)  of  thu  Nationality  Act  of 
1940.  The  latter  act  t(X)k  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 13.  1941,  and  remained  In  effect  until 
December  24.   1952. 

Under  date  of  July  28.  1955.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliaatlon 
tran.'^mltted  to  your  committee  the  report  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
concerning  an  earlier  form  of  the  bill  which 
merely  proposed  to  grant  to  the  beneficiary 
the  status  of  a  lawful  permanent  resident 
of  the  United  States  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  From  the  facts  as  related  In  that  report 
you  will  note  that  at  the  time  of  her  birth 
in  Italy  on  February  7.  1!)51,  the  l>eneflclary 
did  not  acquire  citlzenslilp  luider  either  of 
the  subsections  of  the  1940  act  mentioned 
above.  Subsection  (g)  did  not  apply  because 
her  citlaen  father  (who  was  lees  than  20 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  birth)  had  not 


resided  In  the  Uhtted  States  for  at  least  5 
years  after  attaining  the  age  of  18  years. 
Subsection  (1)  did  not  apply  because  the 
father's  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  did  not 
take  place  between  December  7,  1941,  and 
December  31,  1948.  Had  the  child  been  born 
after  December  24,  1952,  however,  she  would 
have  been  a  citizen  at  birth  under  section 
301  (a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  The  bill  here  under  consideration 
would  confer  that  status  upon  her.  It  would 
likewlae  extend  similar  benefits  to  all  other 
chUdren  of  memt>ers  of  our  Armed  Force* 
who  may  have  been  born  abroad  during  the 
time  that  the  Nailonallty  Act  of  1940  was  la 
effect. 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate  does  not 
specify  that  Its  provisions  are  to  apply  only 
to  children  who  were  t>orn  during  the  period 
when  the  NaUonality  Act  of  1940  was  In 
effect.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the 
bill  be  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"outlying  potsesslons"  the  language  "after 
January  12.  1941.  and  before  Decemt>-r  24. 
1952."  If  the  bill  Is  amended  as  sugi^ested 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  have  no 
objection  to  its  enactment. 

The   Btxreau   of   the   Budget   haa  adrlacd 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report. 
Sincerely. 

WxM  lAM  P  Rocraa. 
Deputy  Attorney  Orneral. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  there  la 
no  need  for  the  enactment  of  private  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  one  child.  Jane 
Edith  Thomas,  if  the  enactment  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  tlia 
Senate  w^uld  apply  to  her. 

Pertinent  parts  of  tect'.on  801  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  read  as 
follows: 

Sec  301.  (a>  The  following  shall  be  na- 
tionals and  citizens  of  the  United  Sutes  at 
birth: 

>  •  •  •  • 

"(7)  a  person  bom  outside  the  geograph- 
ical limiu  of  tiie  United  bastes  and  lu  out- 
lying possessions  of  parents  one  of  whom 
la  an  alien,  and  the  other  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  prior  to  the  birth  of 
such  person,  was  physically  present  In  the 
United  States  or  its  outlying  porsessions 
for  a  period  or  periods  totslllng  not  less 
than  10  years,  at  least  S  of  which  were 
after  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen  years: 
Frovutrd.  That  any  periods  of  honorable 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Slates  by  such  ciUzen  parent  may  be  In- 
cluded In  computing  the  physical  presence 
requiremenu  of  thU  p-iragraph  " 

Michael  A.  Feiciian. 

FSAMK  Chtlf. 

Rirrii  Triimpsow. 
»t onagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
que^-tion  is  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if  he  will  ex- 
plain this  bill.  I  mitrht  say  that  I  had 
the  great  privilege  of  introducing  this 
bill  at  the  last  session  to  correct  a  .situa- 
tion that  gained  a  great  deal  of  national 
publicity  because  of  the  fact  that  this 
little  girl  was  treated  in  such  a  way.  I 
would  appreciate  an  explanation  of  the 
blU. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 
H.  R.  7588.  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  ScHENCKl,  as  now  reported  by  the 
conferees,  was  originally  a  private  bill 
introduced  for  the  relief  of  one  Jane 
Edith  Thomas,  a  4-year-old  child,  who 
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was  bom  in  Italy  in  1951  of  a  United 
States  citizen  father,  a  solcier  stationed 
abroad  with  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces.  The  mother  of  the  child  was  a 
national  of  Italy,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  wartime  statute  had  expired  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  commonly  known  as  the 
McCarran-Waltcr  Act.  the  child  did  not 
acquire  citizenship  at  birth.  This  bill 
would  apply  not  only  to  Jane  Edith 
Thomas  but  to  all  children  bom  under 
identical  circumstances  to  an  alien  par- 
ent and  to  a  parent  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  served  in  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  after  December  31. 
1948.  and  t>efore  December  24.  1952.  As 
of  that  latter  date,  the  pres«?nt  law  takes 
care  of  the  situation. 

The  new  law.  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  been 
drafting  and  sending  over:ieas  younger 
men,  has  changed  requirements  pertain- 
ing to  the  bestowing  of  United  States 
citizeaship  upon  children  bom  abroad  to 
servicemen  who  happen  to  marry  aliens. 
A  similar  provision  was  in  effect  during 
World  War  n  and  up  to  December  31. 
1946.  It  expired  at  that  date  and  imtil 
the  present  law  was  enacted,  there  was  a 
hiatus  during  which  certain  children 
born  to  servicemen  abroad  did  not  ac- 
quire United  States  citizenship  at  birth. 
This  legislation  would  correct  this  de- 
ficiency. It  is  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.     I  shall  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  It  is  my  iimderstand- 
ins.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  thiS  lepislation 
now  recommended  by  the  conference 
committee  applies  to  all  children  under 
similar  circumstances  who  are  the  chil- 
dren of  our  service  personnel.  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.     Yes;  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  immediately  following  ac- 
tion on  this  conference  repoft. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.     I  jield.   | 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Is  this  biM  so  worded 
as  to  apply  only  to  the  issue  of  marriages 
or  does  it  apply  to  illegitimate  children 
as  well? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  applies  only  to 
legitimate  children. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
Uie  table. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  we  have  before  us  today  is 
the  result  of  careful  study  and  a  sincere 
effort  to  iron  out  a  technical  difficulty 
that  arose  during  the  closing  hours  of 
the  past  session  when  the  Senate  amend- 
ed my  private  bill.  H.  R.  7588.  for  little 
Jane  Thomas,  of  Dayton.  Ohio.  I  want 
to  express  my  gratitude  and  indebtedness 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee,  the  Honorable 
Fkancis  Walter,  and  my  fellow  Ohioan. 


r« 


the  Honorable  Michar,  Fdchak.  chair- 
man of  the  House  conference  ctxnmittee, 
for  their  sympathetic  concern  and  good 
work  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  from 
our  busy  schedule  today  to  relate  again 
all  the  circumstances  which  make  the 
passage  of  this  bill  so  necessary,  as  I  fuUy 
recounted  all  the  details  in  my  state- 
ment before  the  House  last  July  30.  ap- 
pearing in  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  101.  part  10,  page  12460.  This 
conference  report,  worked  out  in  a 
truly  American  humanitarian  spirit,  is 
wise  and  much-needed  legislation.  It 
achieves  even  better  results  than  my  pri- 
vate bill  would  have  done.  While  I  was, 
of  course,  very  disappointed  for  the  sake 
of  the  Thomas  family  in  Dayton,  and  all 
their  warm-hearted  friends,  that  the  bill 
did  not  pass  last  year  and  relieve  them  of 
the  anxiety  and  the  uncertainty  experi- 
enced during  these  past  7  months.  I 
think  it  has  all  worked  out  for  the  best. 

These  good  people  in  my  congressional 
district  may  take  comfort,  and  even  some 
pride,  in  knowing  that  the  widespread 
concern  expressed  by  them  personally  in 
their  many  letters,  telegrams,  and  tele- 
phone calls,  and  in  their  behalf  by  sym- 
pathetic, alert  news  and  radio  reporters 
throughout  the  Nation,  has  brought 
about  this  good  result.  By  adopting  this 
conference  report,  we  will  give  the  same 
relief  to  the  children  of  other  servicemen 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  bear  children 
in  a  foreign  country  l>efore  the  1940  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  was 
amended  in  1952.  I  earnestly  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report. 


PRIVATE  CALENDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Private  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  en  the  calendar. 


CERTAIN  PATENTS  IN  FEE  TO  LANDS 
WITHIN  THE  BLACKFEET  INDIAN 
RESERVATION.  MONT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  <H.  R. 
4604 »  relating  to  the  issuance  of  certain 
patents  in  fee  to  lands  within  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Reservation.  Mont. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
issue  to  each  of  the  persons  named  in  the 
following  table,  respectively,  a  patent  In  fee 
to  the  lands  within  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Res- 
ervation. Mont.,  set  forth  and  described  after 
his  or  her  name:  Provided,  however.  That  all 
oil,  gas.  coal,  and  other  mineral  rights  there- 
in shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation.  Mont.: 

Wayne  W.  Welch,  northwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter  section  25,  township  33  north, 
range  8  west.  Montana  principal  meridian, 
containing  40  acres. 

Paul  Calflooklng.  southwest  quarter  north- 
west quarter  section  36.  township  33  north, 
range  8  west,  Montana  principal  meridian, 
containing  40  acres. 

Ray  E.  Momberg,  east  half  southeast  quar- 
ter section  11.  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  section  12.  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter  section  15.  township  33  north, 
range  7  west,  Montana  principal  meridian, 
containing  160  acres. 


Guy  Williamson,  sootheast  qtiarter  sonth- 
west  quarter,  lot  4.  section  7,  township  33 
north,  range  11  west;  south  half  southeast 
qtiarter  section  12:  northeast  quarter  section 
13:  township  32  n(»th,  range  12  west.  Mon- 
tana principal   meridian,   containing  313.06 


Harvey  Williamson,  west  half  northwest 
quarter  northeast  quarter,  east  half  north- 
east quaiter  northwest  quarter  section  20, 
township  33  north,  range  11  west.  Montana 
principal  meridian,  containing  40  acres. 

Lorraine  Dennis  Crawford  mow  Woods). 
lots  1.  2.  3,  and  4.  south,  half  north  ^«ir  sec- 
tion 2.  township  36  north,  range  9  west.  Mon- 
tana principal  meridian,  containing  351.^ 
acres. 

Stephen  Afterbuffalo,  east  half  northeast 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter, 
south  half  southeast  quarter  section  34; 
north  half  northwest  quarter,  southwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  section  35.  town- 
ship 36  north,  range  11  west.  Montana  prin- 
cipal meridian;  southwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  northwest  quarter  southeast  qtiar- 
ter. section  34.  township  36  north,  range  11 
west,  Montana  principal  meridian,  contain- 
ing 400  acres. 

Celena  Wren  O'Brien,  southeast  quarter 
section  13.  township  37  north,  range  8  west. 
Montana  principal  meridian,  containing  160 
acres. 

Nellie  Henault  Paul,  northeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter  section  29.  township  33 
north,  range  7  west.  Montana  principal  me- 
ridian, containing  40  acres. 

Greengrassbull.  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter,  southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter  secUon  14.  township  34  n<»th.  range 
10  west.  Montana  principal  meridian,  con- 
taining 80  acres. 

Millie  Bird  Momberg.  southwest  quarter 
southeast  quarter  section  26.  township  33 
north,  range  11  west.  Montana  principal  me- 
ridian, containing  40  acres. 

Ixjuis  J.  Momberg.  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  section  26.  township  33 
north,  range  11  west.  Montana  principal  me- 
ridian, containing  40  acres. 

V.'ith  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enact'ng  clause 
and  insert  the  following:  "That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized,  on  appli- 
cation therefor,  to  issue  to  each  holder  of 
an  exchanee  assignment  on  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  Reservation.  Mont.,  a  patent  to  the 
lands  that  are  covered  by  such  exchange 
assignment.  The  patent  shall  Include  all 
oil.  gas.  coal,  and  other  minerals  in  the  land 
unless  the  Indian  to  whom  the  patent  is 
Issued  reserved  the  right  to  such  minerals 
in  the  land  that  was  transferred  by  him  to 
the  tribe,  or  unless  he  did  not  have  the 
right  to  such  minerals  in  the  land  so  trans- 
ferred. The  patent  shall  be  a  patent  In  fee 
if  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  the  ap- 
plicant is  able  to  manage  his  own  affairs 
without  governmental  assistance,  and  shall 
be  a  trust  patent  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant  needs  govern- 
mental assistance  In  handling  his  affairs. 
Any  trust  created  by  such  patent  may  be 
terminated  by  the  Secretary  when  In  his 
Judgment  the  need  therefor  has  ended." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EDMUND  LOWE  AND  RICHARD 
LOWE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  578)  for 
the  relief  of  Edmund  Lowe  and  Richard 
Lowe. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Edmund  Lowe  and  Richard  Lowe  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor  chil- 
dren of  their  mother.  Mrs.  Sam  Lee  Jue.  a 
cltlaen  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


WILLIAM  T.  COmsS   (VASILIOS  T. 
BUZUNIS) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  663)  for 
the  relief  of  William  T.  Collins  (Vasilios 
T.  Buzunis). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  ev acted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
William  T.  Collins  (VaslUoa  T.  Buzunis) 
^all  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
•nd  insert  the  following:  "That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  212  (a) 
(9)  and  (19)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  William  T.  Collins,  also  known 
as  Vaalltoe  Buzunis,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  he 
Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act:  Provided.  That 
these  exemptions  shall  apply  only  to  grounds 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RELIEP   OP   CERTAIN   ALIENS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1242)  for 
the  rehef  of  Purita  Rodriguez  Adiarte 
and  her  two  minor  children,  Irene  Grace 
Adiarte  and  Patrick  Robert  Adiarte. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  for  the  purposes 

)f    the    Immigration    and    Nationality    Act, 

»urlta  Rodriguez  Adiarte  and  her  two  minor 

;hildren.    Irene   Grace   Adiarte   and    Patrick 

lobert  Adiarte  shall  be  held  and  considered 

o    have    been    lawfully    admitted    to    the 

United    States   for   permanent   residence    as 

of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

upon    payment    of    the    required    visa    fees! 

Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 

1o  such  aliens  as  provided   for   In   this  act. 

the   Secretary   of   State    shall    Instruct    the 

I  roper  quota-control   officer   to   deduct   the 

I  equlred     niunbers     from     the     appropriate 

c  uota  or  quotas  for  the  flrst  year  that  such 

^uota  or  quotas  are  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
dient: 

Strlke  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following:  "That,  for  the  purposes 
o'  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Piirlta  Rodriguez  Adiarte.  Irene  Grace 
Adiarte.  Patrick  Robert  Adiarte.  Katharlna 


Steinbach.  Joseph  O.  Perrara.  Clorlnda 
Perrl  Sturlno.  Yee  Loy  Foo  (also  known  as 
Loy  Foo  Yee  or  Ted  Yee),  Kosmas  Vasalllos 
Pournarakls.  Roslta  A.  Jocaon.  Young  HI 
Yun,  Cheuk  Wa  Leung.  Camilla  Ylng  Ung 
Leung,  Panaglotls  Nicolas  Lalos,  Antyro 
PanagloUs  Lalos.  Myra  Louise  Dew.  and 
George  Poullo  shall  t>e  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  uix>n  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  each 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  act.  If  such  alien 
was  classinable  as  a  quota  Immigrant  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  reduce  by  one  the  quota  for 
the  quoU  area  to  which  the  alien  Is  charge- 
able for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  la 
available. 

*S£c.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Haln  Cohen  (Halm 
Braun)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  State* 
for  permanent  residence  upon  payment  of 
the  required  vUa  fee. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Attorney  General  U  author- 
ized and  directed  to  discontinue  any  depor- 
tation proceedings  and  to  cancel  any  out- 
standing orders  and  warrants  of  deportation. 
warranU  of  arrest,  and  bonds,  which  may 
have  been  Issued  In  the  case  of  Antonio 
Domenico  Narclso  Blanchl.  From  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  the 
said  Antonio  Domenico  Narclso  Eianchl  shall 
not  again  be  subje'^*  to  deportation  by  rea- 
son of  the  same  tv  -s  upcm  whlrh  such  de- 
portation proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  orders  have  Issued." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


IRPAN  KAWAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1483 »  for 
the  relief  of  Irfan  Kawar. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That,  for  the  ptnixwes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Irfan  Kawar  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  a  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon  pay- 
ment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  this 
alien,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quoUv-control  officer  to  deduct 
the  required  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  flrst  year  that  such  quoU  la 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


the  sura  of  $103,475.41,  and  to  J.  A.  Ttrtellng 
and  Sons,  Incorporated  the  sum  of  •34.694I.41. 
The  payment  of  such  sums  shall  be  In  full 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  Winston  Brothers 
Co.  and  the  Utah  Construction  Co.  and  J.  A. 
Tertellng  &  Sons,  Inc..  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  Increased  costs 
Incurred  as  the  result  of  the  disruption  or 
delay  In  performing  certain  construction 
work  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  under  contracts 
numbered  12r-16197.  dated  June  38,  1946, 
12r-1079«.  dated  October  25,  1946,  and  12r- 
l«r745.  dated  October  25,  1946.  Such  disrup- 
tion or  delay  was  caused  by  Insufficient  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress  to  continue 
payment  for  the  normal  construction  sched- 
ules for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  IMS. 
The  turns  appropriated  by  this  act  are  the 
amounts  of  damages  found  by  the  Court  of 
Claims,  acting  pursuant  to  Seriate  Resolu- 
tion 343,  82d  Congress,  to  have  been  suffered 
by  the  said  construction  firms  t>ecause  of 
such  disruption  or  delay. 

Sac.  2.  No  part  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated In  UiU  act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  thesA  claims,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  iny  contcact  to  the  conuary  not- 
wlthslandlkg.  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  t^a  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  mlsdemeanDT  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fliWd  In  ant  sum  not  exceeding 
•1.000.  *  * 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "Brothers"  and 
In.sert  "Bros." 

..  ^**  ^'  ""•  "^^  •*^'**  o"t  "and"  and  Insert 
"&"  and  strike  out  "Incorporated"  and 
Insert  "Inc  " 

Page  a.  line  16,  after  the  word  "act".  In- 
sert "in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amend'^d  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wiivston  Bros. 
Co.  and  the  Utah  Construction  Co.  and 
the  J.  A.  Tertellng  b  Sons.  Inc." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     « 


WINSTON  BROS.  CO..  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1905)  for 
the  relief  of  Winston  Bros.  Co.  and  the 
Utah   Construction  Co.   and   the  J    A 
Tertellng  b  Sons.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  U  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Winston  Brothers 
Co.  and  the  Utah  Construction  Co..  JolnUy 


WALTER   E.    DURHAM 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  1065) 
for  the  relief  of  Walter  E.  Ehirham. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Walter  B  Durham. 
Venice,    Calif.,    the   sum    of    #9.746.67.      The 
payment  of  such  sum  phall  be  In  full  settle- 
ment   of   all    claims   of   the   said    Walter   K. 
Durham  agaliut  the  United  States  under  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  benefits  for 
the  Injury,  disability,  death,  or  enemy  deten- 
tion  of  employees  of  contractors   with   the 
United  States,  and  for  other  piuposes,"  ap- 
proved  December   2.    1942.   as   amended    (42 
use.  sees.  1701-1717),  and  section  4  (a)  of 
the   War    Claims   Act   of    1948.   as   amended 
(50  App.  U.  S.  C.  sec.  2003   (a)),  for  addi- 
tional benefits  computed  on  the  basis  of  an 
alleged  contract  of  employment  between  the 
said    Walter    B.    Durham    and    a    contractor 
with   the  United  SUtes  caUlng  for  an  In- 
crease  in   wages   to  »250   per   month,   sub- 
sistence  of  »70   per   month,   and    bonus  of 
•45  per  month,  to   be  effective  Jtnuary   1. 
1942,  which  claims  have  been  denied  on  the 
ground  that  such  contract  was  not  In  effect 
at  the  time  he  was  taken  prl.-wner  by  the 
Japanese.     The  said  Walter  K.  Durham  has 
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been  paid  benefits  computed  on  the  basis 
of  a  contract  calling  for  wagea  of  (150  per 
month  only:  Prottdrtf,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess 
of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  Mime  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  perion  violating  the  pro- 
vlsloiis  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•1.000. 

With  the  foUow^ing  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  I,  line  8.  after  "United  States",  In- 
sert "for  additional  detention  benefits." 

Page  2.  line  2.  after  the  word  "and".  In- 
sert "for  additional  payments  under." 

Page  2.  line  4.  strike  out  "for  additional 
beneflu." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa«  re-.id  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  P.  BRICKELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  1500) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  P.  Brickell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be  and  he  Is  hercbj"  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the 
sum  of  •1.S35.7I  to  Charles  F.  Brickell.  of 
2250  East  Chapman,  Fullerton,  Calif.  Said 
turn  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Charles  F.  Brickell  for  personal 
property  which  was  loet  in  a  fire  which  oc- 
curred on  December  25,  1953.  at  Telford's 
Wrirehou."«e  in  Sun  Volley,  Calif.,  for  which  he 
has  not  been  heretofore  compensated:  Pro- 
rided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  act  In  excess  or*  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  Per%'lce8  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  nlsdemennor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  •1,000.     f 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  "•1.835.71"  and 
Insert  "•862  22." 

Page  1.  line  8.  after  the  word  "claims'*  in- 
sert "against  the  United  States." 

Page  2.  after  the  word  "act"  strike  out  "In 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  BINGHAM 

The  aerk  called  the  blU  (H.  R.  2473) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bingham. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasviry  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasiiry  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mm.  Elizabeth 
Bingham,     Bushnell,     Fla.,     the     sum     of 
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•10.335.25.  Such  nan  represents  tbe  amount 
which  remains  equitably  due  the  said  lira. 
Elizabeth  Bingham  from  the  United  States 
as  compensation  for  damage  lnfllcte<l  upon 
property  owned  by  her  In  Sumter  County, 
Fla..  by  personnel  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Such  damage,  which  included  the  total  or 
partial  destruction  of  five  houses,  the  de- 
struction of  timber,  the  destruction  or  loss 
of  personal  belongings,  and  the  construction 
of  an  airfield  which  rendered  large  parts  of 
the  property  unusable,  occurred  between 
April  10.  1943.  and  December  31.  1946.  whUe 
the  property  was  leased  and  occupied  by  the 
United  States  Army:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  simi  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  "•10,335.25"  and 
insert  "•2.700." 

The  conunittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


to  have  been  In  effect  at  the  tbne  at  his 
death.  The  Adminlrtrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  pay  such  insiirance  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended,  except  that  any  pay- 
ments made  as  a  result  of  enactment  of  this 
act  shaJl  be  made  directiy  troai  the  T»tttt«»«i 
service  life  insurance  appropriaticn. 

The  bill  was  oideied  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  DEL  CARMEN  GAGO  SANTANA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R.  3960) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  del  Carmen  Gago 
Santana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  immigration  laws,  Maria  del 
Carmen  Gago  Santana,  who  was  admitted  to 
the  United  States  on  a  temporary  visa,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  into  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  her  last  entry 
Into  the  UtUted  States,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  instruct  the  proper 
quota  control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise 
and  Insert  "That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Maria  del 
Carmen  Gago  Santana  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  born  in  Cuba." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HELMUT  KLESTADT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (H.  R.  4899) 
for  the  reli^  of  Helmut  Klestadt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  sections  15  to  30. 
Incluslre.  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
Tide  compensation  for  employees  of  the 
United  States  suffering  In^iiries  while  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes."  epproved  Septemt>er  7.  1916.  as 
amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  765-770).  are  hereby 
waived  in  favor  of  Helmut  Klestadt  for  com- 
pensation for  disability  allegedly  caused  by 
his  employment  as  a  clrlllan  intelligence 
officer  In  the  Department  of  the  Army,  in 
December  1946.  and  his  claim  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon 
under  the  remaining  provisions  of  such  act, 
as  amended,  if  he  files  such  claim  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  (Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation)  not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act:  Prorided, 
/That  no  benefits  except  medical  expenses 
shall  accrue  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
act. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  moticn  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MYRTLE  P.  BROCKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  4504) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Myrtle  P.  Brocki. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  in  the  amotuit  of  •  10.000 
(N13737854,  N8474357,  N7162728)  granted  to 
the  late  Anselm  C.  Brocki,  who  died  on 
April  30,  1949,  shall  be  held  and  considered 


W.  C.  SHEPHERD.  TRADING  AS  W.  & 
SHEPHERD  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.  R.  6126) 
for  the  relief  of  W.  C.  Shepherd,  trad- 
ing as  W.  C.  Shepherd  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  W.  C.  Shepherd, 
trading  as  W.  C.  Shepherd  Co..  Atlanta.  Oa., 
the  sum  of  •102.958.07.  The  payment  of  such 
Buxa  (1)  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  of  such  company  against  the  United 
States  for  losses  or  damages  Incurred  under 
contract  No.  W-257-eng-2286,  dated  April 
22.  1943,  with  the  Corp>s  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  for  the  construction 
of  the  Cumberland  Oil  Field  protective  levees, 
and  (2)  represents  the  payment  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  damages  of  8214.253.88 
actually  Inctirred  by  the  company,  as  fotind 
by  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  in  its 
decision  In  the  case  of  W.  C.  Shepherd,  trad- 
ing as  W.  C.  Shepherd  Co.,  against  the  United 
States,  filed  July  13,  1953,  and  the  amount  of 
•111.295.81  allowed  such  comfMiny  by  the 
court,  the  court  having  held  that  the  com- 
pany's recovery  was  limited  by  a  release 
which  it  had  executed  shortly  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work:  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  by  this  act  in 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawftil.  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  gtiilty  ot 
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•  mlsdemeuior  and  upon  oonrlctlon  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
tl.OOO. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  en^ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  EDITH  FOPWELL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.  R.  6321) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Edith  Popwell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs.  Kdlth  Pop- 
well,  of  MUml.  Fla..  the  sum  of  ST.SOO.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Mrs.  Edith  Pop- 
well  against  the  United  States  on  account  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Si>encer  W.  Pop- 
well.  Jr.,  sustained  as  the  result  of  a  collision 
on  March  19,  1943,  between  the  automobile 
which  he  was  driving  and  a  United  SUtes 
Army  truck:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  b«  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THOMAS  F.  MILTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7403) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  P.  Milton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  Thom.is  P.  Milton.  88 
Violet  Avenue,  Hllllngdon.  Middlesex,  Eng- 
land, the  stun  of  tl  1.197.60  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  of  Thomas  P.  Milton  against 
the  United  States  for  damages  resulting  from 
Injuries  sustained  in  an  incident  involving 
tJnlted  States  Air  Force  personnel  in  Ux- 
bridge,  Middlesex,  England,  on  May  10.  1952, 
while  exercising  his  duties  as  a  constable 
■n  the  London  Metropolitan  Police:  Prortded. 
rhat  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
ills  act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
vived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
)f  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
;lalm,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
!ontract   to   the   contrary   notwithstanding. 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
kct  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
knd  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 

I  tun  not  exceeding  SLOOO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ind  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
ime  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
i  ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


IRMGARD  S.  KINO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7487) 

;  or  the  relief  of  Irmgard  S.  King. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

4ead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted.,  etc..  That  sections  15  to  20, 

laclualve.  of  the  Federal  Bnployeea'  Com- 


pensation Act  are  hereby  waived  in  favtir  of 
Irmgard  8.  King,  of  Colton.  Calif.,  and  her 
claim  for  compensation  benefits  by  reason 
of  the  act  of  July  15.  1939  (5  U.  S.  C,  sees. 
797,  797a),  arising  out  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  who  died  on  November  3,  1948. 
while  serving  on  active  duty  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  shall  be  acted 
upon  under  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
Federal  finployees'  Compensation  Act  if  she 
files  such  claim  with  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation.  Department  of  Latjor, 
within  0  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.  No  benefits  shall  accrue  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  act  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AtJTHORIZINa    APPOINTMENT    OF 
BRIO.  GEN.  EDWIN  B.  HOWARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1271)  to 
authorize  the  appointment  In  a  civilian 
position  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  Brig.  Qen.  Edwin  B.  Howard,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  MET- 
CALP,  and  Mr.  WIER  objected,  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


AUTHORIZING     APPOINTMENT     OP 
MAJ.  GEN.  FRANK  H.  PARTRIDGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1272)  to 
authorize  the  appointment  in  a  civilian 
position  in  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Frank  H.  Partridge,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Or«»gon,  Mr.  MET- 
CALP.  and  Mr.  WIER  objected,  and.  un- 
der the  rule,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


GILBERT  HENKENS.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  5488) 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain  land  in 
Alaska  to  Gilbert  Henkens,  Jr..  star 
route.  Mile  17 'i.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Gilbert  Henkens, 
Jr..  star  route.  Mile  17',.  Anchorage.  Alaska, 
is  hereby  authorized,  for  a  period  of  1  year 
from  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act, 
to  apply  for  the  purchase  of.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  convey  to  Gilbert  Henkens. 
Jr..  for  homestead  purposes,  the  following 
described  land  situated  In  Alaska:  Lots  34 
and  39  of  section  30.  township  15  north,  range 
1  west.  Seward  meridian,  Alaska,  a  total  of 
five  acres. 

Sic.  2.  That  the  conveyance  shall  b«  mad* 
upon  the  payment  by  said  Gilbert  Henkens, 
Jr..  for  the  land  at  its  reasonable  appraised 
price  of  not  less  than  $1  25  per  acre,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  conveyance  hereby  author- 
ized shall  not  Include  any  land  covered  by  a 
valid  existing  right  initiated  under  the  pub- 
lic-land laws. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  S  to  11.  Inclusive, 
and  Insert:  "That  Gilbert  Henkens.  Jr.,  star 
route.  Mile  17>'^,  Anchorage.  Alaska,  shall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  under  the  act  of 
June  1.  1938,  as  amended  (43  U.  8.  C.  aec. 
08aa).  lou  34  and  39,  section  30.  township 
15  north,  range  1  weet,  Seward  meridian. 
Alaska,  within  one  year  after  the  approval  of 
this  act." 

Page  2.  line  •.  strike  out  "reasonable  ap- 
praised price"  and  insert  "fair  market  value." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADMISSION      INTO      THE      UNITED 
STATES  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Joint  resolution 
(R  J.  Res.  533)  to  facilitate  the  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  of  cerUin 

aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 101  (a)  (27)  (A»  and  205  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child. 
Kazuo  Zajlki  (Thurston  Eugene  Wood),  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
bom  alien  child  of  Lt.  H-vold  D.  Wood,  a  citl- 
cen  of  the  United  States. 

Sic.  2.  For  the  purpose*  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  chUd.  Ng  May 
Ngon.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ng 
Ten  Bow.  citizens  of  the  United  State*. 

Sic.  3.  For  the  purpoaes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Saturnina 
M.  Augiut.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  b* 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Martin  Au- 
gust, a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  Teresa 
Langon*  Venafra,  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-l>orn  alien  child  of 
Mrs.  Antonla  Maria  Venafra  (also  known  as 
M<u-la  Menafro),  a  ctUzen  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Sxc.  5.  Frw  the  purpose*  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  Irenka 
Petranovlc.  shaM  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-bom  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Otto  Mayer,  citizens  of  the  United  State*. 

Src.  «.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Paul  Skunts. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natu- 
ral-b-irn  alien  child  of  M.  Sgt.  Thomas 
Skuntz.  a  cltlaen  of  the  United  State*. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child.  Elizabeth 
Legere.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Robert  Henry 
Legere.  a  cltl«n  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Toehiko 
(Clara)  Oe.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Sgt.  Justin 
Gill,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Lynton 
John  Band,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-tmrn  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Eugene  Austin,  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes. 
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Sec.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Judy 
Anne  Marie  Burton,  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  child  of 
Mr.  Henry  Pagllone,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purposes  of  iiectlons  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Er- 
mlnio  Cobbe.  shall  t>e  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-tmrn  alien  child  of  Clifton 
Lenlns,  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sttttes. 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  WlUUm  Ev- 
erett George  Reld.  shall  be  held  iind  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-born  allien  chUd  of 
Mrs.  Augusta  Reld,  citizen  of  the  IJnited 
States. 

Sec.  13.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
fa)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Imml^n^tion  and 
Nationality  Act.  Danica  Stevoff  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  child  of  Kime 
Stevoff,  a  citizen  of  the  United  S:ates. 

Sec.  14.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  lOl 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  2C5of  the  Immii^ratlon  and 
Nationality  Act.  Mitsuko  Miyaok.a  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor  child  of 
Shlkataro  Mlyaoka,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  203 
(a)  (3)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Eugenia  Gierlk  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-lxirn  nUnor 
alien  child  of  Konstantln  Gierlk  and  Theo- 
dora Gierlk.  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  9,  after  the  word  "Act" 
strike  out  ",  the." 

On  page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  the  first  two 
words  "minor  child." 

On  page  1,  line  10.  after  -Kjon "  strike  out 
the  comma. 

On  page  2.  line  1.  after  the  words  "to  be 
the"  Insert  the  »ord  "minor." 

On  page  3.  beginning  on  line  19,  through 
line  23,  strike  out  all  of  section  11. 

On  page  3.  line  24.  after  'Sec."  strike  out 
"12."  and  substitute  "11. " 

On  page  4.  line  4.  after  "Sec."  strike  out 
"IS."  and  substitute  "12." 

On  page  4.  line  8.  after  "Sec."  strike  out 
•14."  and  substitute  "13." 

On  page  4.  line  12.  after  •'Sec."  strike  out 
••15."  and  substitute  "14. " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OP 
THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATION- 
ALITY ACT  IN  BEHALF  OF  CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  534  >  to  waive  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc.,  That,  notwithstanding  the 
provision  of  section  212  (a)  (3)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Mary  Ann  Wil- 
kinson may  be  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes 
for  permanent  residence  If  she  is  found  to 
be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act:  Provided,  That  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved 


by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as 
prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said  act. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212  (a)  (9)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Margaretha  Oooden,  Vit- 
torio  Adinolfi,  Vincenzo  Ciacio,  Mrs.  Hanum 
Nlgogoehlan,  Waltraud  Mtiller  Toumay, 
Walter  Op]>enhelm,  Giuseppe  Oreco,  Mrs. 
Ingeborg  Lee,  Maria  (Henrlette)  Zagrabo- 
wlcz,  Elll  Anna  Maria  ClrlUo.  Anthony  Bar- 
bato,  Colin  D.  Burgess,  Meir  Tinowitz, 
Eleonore  Blackburn  (nee  Brenner),  and  Jill 
(Wlggett)  Varga,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If 
they  are  found  to  l>e  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act:  Provided, 
That  these  exemptions  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Miss  Else  Wld- 
del.  the  fiance  of  Technical  Sergeant  George 
W.  Alvey,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  nonimmigrant 
temporary  visitor  for  a  period  of  3  months: 
Provided,  That  the  administrative  authori- 
ties find  that  the  said  Miss  Else  Widdel  U 
coming  to  the  United  States  with  a  bona  fide 
intention  of  being  married  to  the  said  Tech- 
nical Sergeant  George  W.  Alvey  and  that  she 
is  found  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act.  other 
than  section  212  (a)  (9)  thereof:  Provided 
further.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  In  the  event  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  persons  does  not 
occur  within  3  months  after  the  entry  of 
the  said  Miu  Else  Widdel.  she  shall  be  re- 
quired to  depart  from  the  United  States  and 
upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
242  and  243  Of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  In  the  event  that  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  persons  shall  oc- 
cur within  3  months  after  the  entry  of  the 
said  Miss  Else  Widdel.  the  Attorney  General 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  law- 
ful admission  for  permanent  residence  of 
the  said  MIes  Else  Widdel  as  of  the  date  of 
the  payment  by  her  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  213  (a)  (9)  and  (12)  of  the  Imnrl- 
gration  and  Nationality  Act,  Slmone  Sakey 
may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  U  she  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  act:  Provided,  That  these  exemptions 
shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  535)  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Eric 
Joseph,  Ezra  Chltayat,  Violet  Chitayat, 
Georgette  Chitayat,  Linda  Chltayat,  Con- 
Btantin  Phedon  Manoli,  Magda  Manoli,  Pana- 
gtotes  Roumeliotls,  and  Kalman  Blady,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.     Upon  the  granting  of 


permanent  residence  to  each  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  if  such  alien  was  clas- 
sifiable as  a  quota  immigrant  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  qviota-control 
officer  to  reduce  by  one  the  quota  for  the 
quota  area  to  which  the  alien  is  chargeabi* 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

8;^:.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Alfred  Johann 
Holnskl  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  State* 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  up9n  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee. 

Sec.  3.  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  discontinue  any  deportation 
proceedings  and  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrant  of  deportation,  warrant 
of  arrest,  and  bonds,  which  may  have  Issued 
In  the  case  of  Andronlki  Kalafatides.  From 
and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
the  said  Andronlki  Kalafatides  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of 
the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  issued. 

Sec.  4.  Within  6  months  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  act,  Doml- 
nlck  Lechlch  may  file  an  application  for 
adjustment  of  his  immigration  status  under 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended  (67  Stat.  403: 
68  Stat.  1045),  notwithstanding  his  status  at 
the  time  of. entry  Into  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  the  name 
"Panagiotes*^  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
the  name  "Panagiotls." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ERIE  RAILROAD  CO.  AND  ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
402)  providing  for  sending  the  bill  H.  R. 
5918  and  accompanying  papers  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Rcfolved,  That  the  blU  (H.  R.  5918)  en- 
titled "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Erie  RaU- 
road  Co.  and  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
et  al.",  together  with  all  accompanying  pa- 
pers, is  hereby  referred  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code; 
and  said  covu-t  shall  proceed  expeditiously 
with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  prb- 
visions  of  said  sections  and  report  to  the 
House,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon_ 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress' 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand, 
as  a  claim  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  le- 
gally or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States 
to  the  claimant. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

MACO  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  406)  providing  that  the  bill  H.  R. 
7176  and  all  accompanying  papers  shall 
be  referred  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims. 
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There  belnff  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (H.  R.  7176)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Maco  Ware- 
house Co.."  together  with  all  accompanying 
papers,  la  hereby  referred  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  3500  of  title  28.  United  States  Code: 
and  said  court  shall  proceed  expeditiously 
with  the  same  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  said  sections  and  report  to  the  House, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand,  as 
a  claim  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  amount.  If  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
claimant. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MORTON  J.  KRAKOW 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  2267) 
for  the  relief  of  Morton  J.  Krakow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  Morton  J.  Krakow,  of 
Arlington.  Va.,  the  sum  of  $190.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Morton  J.  Kra- 
kow against  the  United  States  arUlng  when, 
by  reason  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  Army, 
the  award  of  the  Combat  Infantryman's 
Badge  to  him  was  delayed  for  9  years.  Even 
though  the  award  thereof  was  made  retro- 
active, the  act  authorizing  additional  pay  for 
holders  of  the  badge  had  been  repealed  be- 
fore award  to  him  was  actually  made,  thus 
depriving  him  of  the  additional  compensa- 
tion he  would  otherwise  have  received:  Pro' 
vided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  si, 000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1,  line  9.  strike  out  "Infantryman's", 
uid  insert  "Infantryman." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
md  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
ime  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANK  E.  GALLAGHER,  JR. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.  R.  2900) 
or  the  reUef  of  Prank  E.  Gallagher.  Jr. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
^ead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator 

<  f  Veterans'  Affairs  is  hereby  authorized  and 

<  Irected  to  pay  out  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
I  rnment  life  Insurance  fund  to  Frank  E. 
( lallagher.  Jr..  Alexandria,  Va..  total  disability 
I  eneflts  for  the  period  from  March  1.  1942. 
t  tirough  November  28,  1945.  under  the  terms 
of  hla  United  States  Oovemment  life  Inst- 
ance policy,  and  to  refund  the  premiums 
[aid  on  such  Insxirance  through  allotments 
f'om  his  active  duty  pay  for  such  period. 
The  said  Prank  B.  Gallagher,  Jr.,  was  totally 
d  tsabled  during  such  period  by  malnutrition 


and  dysentery  Incurred  as  a  reault  of  In- 
humane treatment  by  the  Japanese  Oovem- 
ment whUe  a  prisoner  of  war:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  any  benefits  oe  refund  received  by 
reason  of  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or. re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  t>e  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  Si. 000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  Une  7.  strike  out  "March",  and  In- 
sert "July." 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "policy",  and  In- 
sert ••policies." 

Page  1.  line  10,  strike  out  "such  period", 
and  Insert  ""the  period  from  August  1,  1942, 
through  November  28,  1946." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JUANTTA   GIBSON   LEWIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R.  5580) 
for  the  relief  of  Juanita  Gibson  Lewis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  national 
service  life  Insurance,  represented  by  the 
certificate  No.  N-195-93 1-199.  Issued  to 
Harvey  C.  Lewis  (Veterans'  Administration 
claim  No.  XC-4-143-457) ,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  In  full  force  and 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  said 
Harvey  C.  LewU  on  June  11.  1945,  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  pay 
such  Insurance  (from  the  national  service 
life  insurance  appropriation)  to  Juanita 
Gibson  Lewis,  widow  of  the  said  Harvey  C. 
Lewis  and  designated  beneficiary  of  such 
Insurance:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
total  amount  of  the  premiums  unpaid  on 
such  Insurance  for  the  period  beginning 
January  23  and  ending  on  June  11.  1945, 
both  dates  inclusive,  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  amounu  payable  to  the  said  Juanita 
Gibson  LewU  as  principal  beneficiary  of  such 
Insurance. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CHARLES  H.  PAGE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7074) 

for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Page. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Page,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla..  the 
sum  of  $25,000.  Such  sum  shall  be  In  fuU 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  said  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Page  against  the  United 
SUtes  for  compensation  for  the  death  of 
their  son,  Charles  H.  Page,  Jr.,  who  was 
fatally  shot  on  the  night  of  July  4,  1954 
while  on  duty  as  a  member  of  a  motorized 
patrol  at  Killeen  Army  Base,  Kllleen.  Tex.. 
whUe  serving  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  for  medical  and  other  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  said  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Charles  H.  Page  as  a  res\ilt  of  the  death  of 


their  son:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  In  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  thU  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  noU 
wlthsundlng.  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  thu  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
ahall  be  fined  in  any  stun  not  exceeding 
•1.000.  * 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  "•25.000*  and 
insert  "•14.430.88." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BUNGE  CORP. 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7075) 
for  the  relief  of  Bunee  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Treasury  U  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherm-lse  appropriated,  to  Bunge  Corp  ,  New 
York.  N.  Y..  the  sum  of  •1.087  50.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  the  said  Bunge  Corp.  against 
the  United  SUtes  on  account  of  the  errone- 
ous liquidation  of  New  York  Consumption 
Entry  No.  702540  of  July  7.  1952.  which  entry 
Incorrectly  classined  the  merchandise  In- 
volved, resulting  In  excessive  customs  dutie* 
being  charged  Hgaiiist  such  merchandise. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

At  the  end  of  bill  add:  ":  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  thU 
act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  ajent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  thU  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.    FORRESTER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PouiKSTxa:  On 
page  1.  line  «.  strike  out  the  figure  "•1.087.60" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•1. 196.25." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DONALD  W.  BAKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7377) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  W.  Baker. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  credit  the  accounU 
of  Donald  W.  Baker  In  the  sum  of  •167.  Such 
sum  represenU  mileage  allowance  made  to 
him  from  Oakland.  Calif.,  to  Albany,  N.  T.. 
upon  his  reenlistment  contract  for  2  years 
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In  the  United  SUtes  Navy,  and  he  elected 
mileage  allowance  to  his  home  of  record. 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  such  allowance  should  have 
read  from  Balnbrldge.  Md..  to  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DORA  THELMA  ANDREE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7703) 
for  the  relief  of  Dora  Thelma  Andree. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Dora  Thelma  An- 
dree. Honolulu.  T.  H..  the  sum  of  8246.  Tlie 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Dora  Thelma 
Andree  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  her  capture  and  detention  by  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Government  In  Korea  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of  10 
percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
wlthsUndlng.  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  aiiy  sum  not  exceeding 
•  1.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  11.  after  "act"  strike  out  "in 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  .•' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION    OF   DEPORTATION    IN 
CASES  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Re.s  66)  favoring  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  in  the  cases  of  cer- 
tain ahens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Re.^olved  by  the  Senate  (the  Wou.^r  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deporUtlon  In  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deporUtlon  for  more  than  6  months: 

T-647943.  Agular.  Atanaslo  Roldan  or  AU- 
naslo  Roldan. 

A- 1402427.  All,   Hassan. 

A-3597006.  Almanza,  Avelina  (nee  Valdi- 
vla). 

A-9610412.   Alonzo.   Michael. 

A-3481902,  Ambrosino.  Michael  or  Ml- 
chele  Ambrosino. 

A -9537473,  Andersen.  Ingvald  Andrew. 

A-6093e25,  Arellano-Moreno.  Sabtno. 

A-6323176,  Arellano,  Carmen  Torres  De. 

A-2930860,  Aronls,  Oeorge  Bernard. 

E-085904.  Asenslo-Torrado,  Jose  or  Jose 
Asensio. 

T-30393a,  Najara-Ochoa,  Pedro. 

A-2S52572,  Barajas.  Maxlmlliano. 

E-41852.  Benavides-Torres.  Samuel. 

B  086225.  Bertuzzl,  Galliano  Fortunato 
or  Galliano  Bertuzzl. 

1610-8546.  Bilbao,  Adolfo  or  Adolph  B.  Bow. 

A-9625368,  Boussoulas,  Demetrio£  Aroyrlou. 


A-4 178923,  Burcea,  loan. 

A-41 15087,  Burgoe,  Santo  Enrique. 

A-7983091.   Cairo,   Olga  Ann. 

A-68&9S79.  Castillo,  Oonzalo  Mena  y. 

A-459«763.  Chavarrla-Reyes,  Eplmenlo. 

A-6026500,  Chen,  Ho  Mel. 

A-7639202.  Chen,  Phoebe  Shu  Heng. 

A-6779241,  Christmas,  Blossom  Lucille 
Cann. 

0900-37577.  Chung,  Louis  Wei  Shan. 

0900-38790,  Chung.  Marie  Catherine  Lu. 

0900-64703,  Correa,  Adan  Martinez. 

A-9831140,   Crlsto,   Giordano. 

A-7241577.   Csiszar,   Michael. 

A-1822412,  Daniels,  Edmund  Siegfried 
Douglass. 

A- 1845873,  Davis.  Helen  George. 

A-9764736,  Dean.  Benedetto. 

A-3320341,  Esplrltu,  Teofllo  Prlmero. 

A-5374217.  Flss.  Walter  Willy. 

T-1 143538,  Flores,  Virginia  AcosU  Mata- 
mobos  De. 

T-1 892843.  Poo.  Ling  King. 

A^946176.  Foster,  William  Herbert. 

A-7999529,  Fried.  Lee  Mow. 

0900  54C09.  Galvan-Lopez.  Felix. 

A -6472266.  Gamponia,  Maria  Aqulllzan. 

T-2760978.  Gandara.  Joaquin. 

A-6986666.  Garcia-Pulldo.  Benito. 

E-406C4.  Garcia-Rojas.  Enrique. 

E -40665.  Garcia,  Evangellna  Gonzalez  De. 

A-5657107,  GonI,  Mario  Vlnccnte. 

A-5961424.  Grafl.  Karl  Charles. 

A-5978398,  Green-Ruiz.  Alejandro. 

A-6978157.  Griffith,  Eustace. 

0900  65211,  Guerrero.  Maria  del  Refugio 
Solorlo  de. 

0900  65195,  Guerrero-Rlos.  Juan. 

A-6523158,  Gusman,  Guadalupe  Alatorre 
De. 

0900-47522.  Gutierrez.  Oscar  Roberto  Ar- 
gumosa. 

A-7351304,  Gutlerrez-Patjilla,  Enrique. 

T-2782084.  Guzman.  Candelarlo. 

A-3344028.  Hardalau,  Petru. 

E-093674,  Henriksen,  Niels  Peter. 

A-2264112,  Hess,  Walter  Conrad  Ralmond. 

A-5d819go.  Hlgashlde.  Sellchl. 

A-C143940.  Hlgashlde.  Angelica  Yoshinaga. 

A-6143935.  Hlgashlde.  Elsa  Yukiko. 

A-6143936.  Hlgash.de,  Carlos  Shulchl. 

A-6 143937.  Hlgashlde.  Irma  Setsuko. 

A-6143938,  Hlgashlde,  Arturo  Hideki. 

A-6143939.  Hlgashlde,  Marta  Yoko. 

A-9559825.  Ho,  Chlu  or  Chin  Ho. 

A-5945075.  Jennings.  Honora. 

A-5780243.  Ito.  Keseml. 

A-25810I3.  Kaltnisch.  Raphael. 

A-6857817.  King.  Philip. 

A-3556556.  Koclpak.  Andrew. 

0300-71008,  Kow.  How. 

A-9510993.  Kwan.  Tong  Bun. 

A-9649805.  Lee.  Ah  Moe. 

0900-65341.  Ledesma.  Maria  Lopez  de. 

E-25266.  Lehmann.  Arno  Alfred. 

A-5719563,  Lehmann,  Emll. 

A-0067650.  Levkovich.  Ramona. 

0900-51281.  Ling.  Mary. 

A-5 122500,  Litlner.  Jacobo. 

A-7082675.  Louie.  Shea  Wing. 

0900-61320.  Luna.  Jose  Francisco  Gonzales. 

E-4859.  Magr.  Frank. 

0900-62107.  Marlscal-Oulllen.  Sellna. 

A-6748458.  Mathur.  Prem  Naraln. 

A-4914354,  McLaughlin,  Peter. 

A-4914352.  McLaughlin.  Evelyn  Holmes. 

0900/58304,  Medina,  Israel  Miguel  Cer- 
vantes. 

A-6886827.  Melsels,  Brandel. 

0300-400058.  Messina.  Michele. 

0900-64069,  Miranda,  Maria  Pineda  Garcia 
de. 

0900-64155,  Miranda-Acosta,  Joee  Luis. 

A-4260072,  Molvar,  Alfred. 

A-9831027,  Moro,  Coslmo. 

A-5977619.  Noda,  Yasukl. 

A-6214509,  O'Neill.  Amy  Frances  nee 
Rumsey. 

0900-64982,  Pallares-Sanchez,  Jesus. 

T-1495420,  Park,  Gee  Tung. 

T-1495421.  Pung,  Li  Shau. 

0300-89977,  Pegoraro,  Stefano. 


A-3469402,  Ramlrez-Banderas,  Jose. 

140fr-14325,  Rangel-Soto.  Tomas. 

E-061673.  Reyes-Magana.  Maurlclo. 

090-59670,  Rodriguez.  Juan  Garza. 

0900/63968,  Rodrlguez-Rangel,  Jose. 

T-2760400.  Rodriguez-Razo,  Aurello. 

A-7457191,  Santllian-Cedeno.  Leopoldo. 

A-5046381.  Savitzky.  George. 

0300-398756,  Sheck,  Yuen. 

A-7809014,  Siao,  George  John. 

A-5924765,  Sllva-Rodrlguez,  Felix. 

0900/64920,  Sobrevilla,  Manuel  Rodriguez. 

0900-64921,     Rodriguez,     Maria    Reynalda 
Vera  de. 

A-7544370,  Soong,  Eugene  You-ChL 

A-6370045,  Soong.  Nancy. 

A-3585245.  Suey,  Marh. 
"    A-6446669.  Szewczyk,  Stefanla. 

0901-18372,  Tejeda,  Jose  Narclsco. 

0901-17201,  Tejeda-Vallalpando,  Leonor. 

0901-17203.  Tejeda-Vallalpando,  Ruben. 

0901-17202.  Tejeda-Vallalpando,  Jose  Ro- 
berto. 

0901-17205,  Tejeda-Vallalpando.  ManueL 

A-6953070,  Tsien,  Siu  Hwa. 

0901-17204.  Vasquez.  Franclsca. 

A-5030257.  Venezla,  Giovanni. 

0935  10084.  Villa-Ramirez.  Jose. 

E-39942.  Villarreal.  Celia  San  Martin. 

0900/47468.  Watanabe,  Kenzo. 

E-096771.  Williams  Leslie  C. 

0900/53576,  Wing,  Chin. 

0300-292427.  Won,  Leung  Cheung. 

A-9507805.  Wong,  Hung. 

A-5624176.  Wong.  King  Sun. 

0900-61245.  Zamora.  Felipe  Acosta. 

A-5359958.  Zermo.  Christlano. 

A-6739608,   Zivolich,   Marina. 

A-5977417.   Arashiro.   Seisun. 

E-050460,  Bolivar,  Reynaldo  Manallll. 

A-4726934,  Buyund,  Dollff  Bin. 

0900  53315,  Cervantes-Ortega.  CandldO. 

A-7890082,  Chen,  Lincoln  Chlh-Ho. 

A-789a083.  Chen,  Victor  Chlh-Chla. 

A-4037840.  Cohen.  Louis. 

0300-258672,  Cohn,  Prida. 

A-9748470,  Cuder-Blanco,  Rafael. 

A-5659527.    Den,    Chin. 

0803-7557.  Esquibel-Caberra.  Guadalupe. 

V-83D206,  Ferguson.  Alfred  George. 

0300-26803,  Fernandez,  Dorothea. 

0900-27719.  Figueroa,  Conrado. 

0900/64599,  Flores-Robles.  Adejandro. 

A-5367611.  Frankelis.  Dorothy. 

A-9684338,    Fung.    Fat. 

0900-64859.  Gallegos-Gallegos  Crviz. 

A-2856825.  Garcia-Garcia  Severe. 

E-094509.  Haraoy.  Elena  Salle. 

A-6955158.  Herrera-Comde,  Matlas. 

A-7137125,  Jimenez,  Santos. 

A-9150248T.  Kai,  Leo  Chin. 

A-6203207,  Klare,  Morris. 

A-7898192,  Kortus.  Tltiania  Louisa. 

V-1445496,    Ledezma-Baiza,    Gloria    Man- 
uela. 

C300-286525,  Lee,  Kum  Pul. 

0300-286526.   Lee,   Lydialoo. 

T-303877,  Lira,  EnriqueU,  Herrera  de. 

A-6T48499,  Liu,  David  Tun  Yuan. 

A-6848622.  Liu,  Nal-Wen  Chou- 

A-41 72684,  Lohser,  Erich  Paul. 

A-6342294.  Mennis,  Robert  Gordon. 

A-6528033,   Montes.   Cirllo  Reverlanc   Sal- 
gado. 

1600-94086.     NegreU-Irlgoyen,     Laureano 
Lop>ez. 

E-082824,  Nepomuceno,  Clara  AnU  Alvares 
de. 

A-3421695,  OBrlen.  Emily  Elizabeth. 

A-4792740,  Oomen,  Anthony  Ferdinand. 

E-42699,  Orozco-Medina.  Virginia. 

E-42700,  Orozco-Medina,  Jose  Luis. 

A-6638788,  Pardo-Nigueruelo,  Manuel. 

A-7450424,  Pardo,  PetronUa. 

A-5088326,  Patch,  Ahmat  Ben. 

A-52(f3554,  Pattl.  Carmella  Rlzzo. 

A-4322699,  Petruch,  Methodius  Clryllus. 

A-1435925,  Polldoro,  Agostino. 

0900/59065,  Reyna-Zamora,  Juanita. 

A-7849297T,  Robertson,  Aubrey. 

A-6745338,  Saavedra,  Jose. 
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A-4839344.  Schmidt.  Arthiir  Priedrich. 
A-7809034,  Scbwarzenberg,   Isabell*  Eleo« 
nora. 

0300-397874.  Shell.  Wong. 
0900-68157.  Suva.  JOM  Iferced. 
A-719O0aa,  Slaon.  Juana  Opana. 
A-3002860.  Soares.  Obed  Mlnto. 
A-8634839.  Soulaa.  Elenl. 
T-1496810.    Suzuki.    Matsuzo. 
A-501S106.  Sviiidoff.  Anatole  Karloff. 
A-5884953,  Tobolsk7.  Rose. 
A-4709117.  Tslkinlas.  Iflgenla. 
A-1346678.  Ulyshen.  Anna. 
Oeoa-64967.  Valle-Cerda.  ConcepclOn. 
A-2979044.  Veloudos.  Anthony. 
A-2783d88.  Vlnchest.  Joseph. 
A-5588203,  Wong,  Kle. 
0000-422303.  Wong.  Yen. 
T-1892407,  Wong.  York. 
K-079820.  Wu.  Ling  Sen. 
A-3408051.  Yankovic.  John  Michael. 
A-4468852.    Banks.    Max. 
A-8444637.  Chang.  Albert  Chiang. 
A-6703483.  Chang.  Llta  Wou. 
0900-63964.  Hesa.  Cleopatra  Prokoa. 
A-1649371,  KuUkowskl.  Tadcusz. 
A-2365630.  Sakamaki.  Sueharu  Francis. 
A-2727597.  Sakamaki,  Rosa  Teru. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION   OP   DEPORTATION    IN 
THE  CASES  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  67)  favoring  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  in  the  cases  of 
certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
favora  the  suspension  of  deportation  In  the 
caae  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  for  more  than  6  montha: 

E-066633,  Armljo,  Margarita  Avalos  De. 

A -3125109.  Avalos-Rodrlguez.  Eugenic. 

0900  86012.  Barboae.  Maria  De  Los  Angeles 
Gomez  dc. 

0900/45063,  Barbose-Herrera,  Salvador 

A-5013484.    Chin,   Sam. 

A-7298517,   Choy.  Jim. 

A-2610295,  Coelho.  Antonio  Rodrlgura. 

E  071295.  Corona.  Fernando  Villanueva. 

E-057216.  Drlnkwaard.  Marinus. 

A-5070792.   Frassetto.   John. 

T-2763454.  Garcia-Guerrero,  Prudenclo. 

A-4638865.  Hannemann.  Kurt  EmJl  Walter. 

0900  06230.   Hernandez-Cuellar.   Augustln. 

A-8078870.  Johnson.  Therese  Yronne  Myers 

OSOa  65443.  Jow.  Yee. 

A-2416308.  Kuroeaka.  Sato. 

A-3i;6aa73.   Lauman.  Selma. 

A-307C354.  Lelbovitz.  Hyman. 

A-144'2074.  Loboff.  Peter  Andrevltch. 

A-7186334.  Lo  Piccolo.  Giuseppe 

0300-364972.  Notaro,  Vincent. 

A-6096;j5.8.  Oha.hi.   Yasuriko. 

A-6153223.    Ohaahi.   Asa. 

A-61o3228.  Ohashi.  Ayano. 

A-2760828,  Ordaz.  Sophie  (nee  Lopez). 

A-1624208.  Pr.godina.  Julia  Lvovna. 

A-95127e5,  F^bstad.  Trygve. 

A-3642341.  Ellas.   Joeef. 

0900-55600.  Escofcarete,  Guadalupe.  Sanchez 
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A-a73487a,  Kennedy.  William  Thomas. 
A-64'^8095.  Wang.  Dee  Kwok. 
A-6428f94.  Wang.  Derek  H.  T. 
A-6340g41.  Calban.  Maria  Calban. 
A-5231878.  Chin.  Ching. 
A-3325280.  Flores-Agullar.  Luia. 
0900-86065.  De  Gutierrez.  Maria  Alverado. 
1607-18271.  Gutlerrez-Garcla.  Ruben. 
0900-59772,  Llmon-Guzman.  Santos. 
0900-59944,  De  Umon.  Socorro  Rivera. 


0900-59945.  Llmon-Rlvera.  Crlatlna. 

0300-430883.  De  Marco,  Elsie  Maria. 

0300-123659,  Muscat,  Giuseppe. 

T-27e0154.  Roca,  Sllverla. 

T-1497427,  Roman.  Josefinn  Roca. 

E-094532.  Rozenberg.  Abraham. 

A-7140456.  Rulz-Carmona,  Jesua. 

A-7145623.  De  Ruiz.  Maria  Guadalupe 
Guerrero. 

A-7083042.  Wilson.  Matilda  Emily. 

A-5928409.  Yung.  Woo  Yu. 

A-6741749,  Brown.  Naomi  Ruth  Rahim- 
Lewls. 

A-21 13785.  De  Cantu.  Marcellna  Rlojas. 

0900-58064.  De  Dlas.  Maria  Louisa  Anzal- 
dua. 

A-6526070.  Oarcla-Alvarec.  Alfonso. 
A-5097415.  Julio.  Antonio  Fernandez. 
0300-406032.  King.  Chin. 
A-9519622.  Lun.  Jet. 
1612-2059.  Palacios-Guillen.  Narclsco. 
A-1515457.  Szabadcs.  Benedek. 
T-2671953.  Villanueva- Esparza.  Rosa. 
A-7995747,  Vlllanueva-Esparza,  Daniel. 
A- 7388735,  SUva -Guerrero,  Cruz. 
A-7388837.  De  Silva.  Rafela  Morales. 
0300-182833.  Glancontlerl.  Melchiore. 
A-71 15268,  Klang.  Nan. 
A-5&30175.  Lam.  Kwal. 
0900-65622.  Moreno -Hernandez.  Amulfo. 
A-5857580.  Reyes.  Nicolas. 
A-7057909.     Sanchez.     Carmen     Rodriguez 
Hierra  y. 

0300-310218.  Scott.  Clinton  Joslyn  Howard 
A-1270077.  Smith.  Joseph  Nathaniel. 
A-6161491.  Suzuki.  Kin. 
A  6185239.  Surukl.  Kane. 
A-6161487.     Hamahashi.     Masuml     Pellcia 
(nee  Suziikl). 

A-6161 188.  Suzuki.  Chleko  Rosalie. 
E-084C33.  Syrak.  Charles. 
A- 7366045.  Yioras.  Eleftherloa. 
E-083060.  Alexis.  Joseph  Nathaniel. 
A-5016o27.  Barca.  Amilcare. 
E- 119230.  Ching.  Ho  Bo. 
T-1 143308,  Estrada -Cardona.  Jose  Luz. 
A-7463023.  Guerrero-Lopez.  Alfonso. 
A-7469428.  Guerrero,  MarU  de  Jeaus  Gon- 
zalez de. 

ODOO-61528.  Marquez-Grada,  Joee  Tlburclo. 
A-7450925.  Montelongo-JaramiUo.  Remiglo 
A-4800019.   Top.   Todor. 
A-9652030.  Wah.  Chan  Chin. 
A-4171996.  Wong.  Wing  Hem. 
A-7476835,  Aldana-Garcia.  Carlos. 
A-5388868,  Amato,  Antonio. 
A- 5769833,  Balogh.  Oeza  Stefan. 
A-fi087502.  Erebia-De  Garza,  MarU. 
A-P465708.  Cagnazzl,  Giuseppe. 
A-6354161,  Cajudoy,  Teodora  Gampong. 
A-3174507.  De  SolU.  Elvira  Moncada. 
T-27e0153.  Diaz-Garcia.  Elena. 
A-6165371.  Flores.  Domingo. 
0300-65627.  Gonzalez-Vargas.  Rafael. 
A-705S360.  Lukac.  Suzanne  Anna  Marie. 
A-6057100.  Joannides.  Johnny. 
A-6057101.  Joannides.  Vanda  Chiesa. 
A-6373370.  Panoussis.  Dlmltrl  )3  loannls. 
A-6373369,   Panoussis,   Maria  Spanou. 
A-3418700.  Rakulich.  Ante  Jure. 
A-6492285.   Salbo^a,   Conrnclo. 
A-6492286.   Salbosa.   Antonia. 
A  3123280.   Schrape.   Ben. 
A-5619669.  Suykerbuyck.  James  Pol. 
A-6687259.    Vandable.   Regina. 
T-1496196.   Vargas-Roaaa.   Remegio. 
A  2127885,   Vojas.   Vladimir 
A-6585976.  Archundla-Garduno.  Luis. 
A-6732157.  Andal.  Manuel  Catapang. 
A-4664251.  Gulston.  Prederiok  Thomas 
,    T-2672151.  Lunkeit.   Henry   Joh.Tnnea. 
A-5453516.  Stahl.  Ernst  Heinrich 
A-7181915,   Butte.  Nelly  Tong. 
T-149fi707.  Casplllo.  Vlctortano. 
A-640302.S,  Furlong.  Louise  Kathleen. 
A-3 150948.  Gasparovich.  Stepan. 
A-5978834.  Greenberg.  Benjamin  Maurlc« 
A-2787968.  Leong.  Wing  Jip. 
A-7841862.  Ling.  Chuey. 
A-82S2823.  Man.  Ching. 
0300  248739.  Pappas.  Stavroula.  Antolne. 


A-7266318.  Quong.  Lee  Chuen. 

A-6954778.  Richardson.  Iris  Maj. 

A-7351172.   Rogacki.    Wltold. 

A-5407827.   Wlsplaar.   Tobloa. 

A-6095314.  Zacharatoa,  Efroaine. 

B-060427.  Galano.  MargarlU  AciertO. 

E- 119210.  Yong.  Chung  Ti. 

A-3676218,  Bramer.  Theodore. 

A -5977838.  Esquibias.  Petra  Sanchez. 

A-6836324.  GotUieb,  latvan. 

A-6836339.  Gottlieb.  Leonie  Marie. 

A  6828S58.  Gottlieb.  Istvan 

A-6171044.  HermosUlo-Davaloa,  Jose. 

A-74Q1666.  Manon.  LuU. 

A-9765151.  Pao.  Sun  Ah. 

A-2353968.  Piedra.  Joaquin. 

E-075916.  Brewer.  Maria  Paula. 

A-7450743.  Brewer.  Susanna. 

A-26590e9.  Dot,  Wong. 

A  2893527.  Kulisich.  Vincent  Jerry. 

0300-409149.  Lee.  Fay  Fay 

A-6145874.  Mashal.  Menashl  Moahl. 

A-3518687.  Nava.  Pasquale  Giovanni  Nava 

A-64323ie.  Pittillo.  Richard. 

A  6340936.  Ramos.  Lulsa  Ordones. 

A-634€g28.  Montero.  Charita. 

A-63409:6.  Montero.  Marcelino. 

A-6340927,  Montero.  Lecnar. 

A -5210884.  Reiss.  Magdfllena. 

0300-380913.  Schenone.  Olo-Batta. 

A-7874982.  Schenone.  Rose  Perrera. 

A-7284772.  Sulliban  Leoncla  Claridad. 

A  6479090.  Healey.  William  Parquhar. 

A-4222108.  Sancho-Portoles.  Miguel. 

A-64&8971.  Torrea-Alvaradc.  Joee  Carmen 

A-7250943.  Tsou.  Tang. 

A-6161466.  Yamashiro  Alberto  Isamu. 

A-6303559.  Zanlewskl.  Maximilian. 

A-4108465.  Salazax.  Simon. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  6.  line  18.  after  the  name  'Stav- 
roula" strike  out  the  ccmms. 

On  page  8.  at  the  end  of  the  concurrent 
resolution,  add  the  following  names: 

•A  7439288.  AUh.  Laura  nee  Gallegra. 

'•A-6929633.  Alth.  Aurel  Joseph. " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DEPORTATION  IN 
THE  CASES  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 
The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso« 
lution  (S.  Con.  Res.  68  >  favoring  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  in  the  cases  of 
certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in 
the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244  (a)  (51  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (60  Stat  214- 
8  U.  S.  C.  1254  (O): 

A-1518753.  Alexsandrovsky,  Haeme. 
A-2521036.  Bablafz.  Ludwlk. 
A-3 152204.    Bassiuk.   Berl. 
A-3151508,    Block,    Meyer. 
A-1935641.  Brgu^zew.'kl.  Stantslaw. 
A-15707H,  Calffe.  Michael. 
A-613.J286.  Coon-i,  Florence  Elizabeth. 
A-22''9257.  Dusrczyk.  John. 
A- 1504456.  GarcJa-Garcla.  Emeterlo. 
A-3 112331.  Grubsteln,  Joseph. 
A-5520577.  Macavel.  Theodore. 
A-6877015,  Otterpohl.  Johannes. 
A-4424294.    Said.   Hasan. 
A-5950523.  Vecchio.  FredeHck. 
A-4543147.  Wckcr.  August  Pranz. 
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A-540118S.  Nadler,  Benjamin. 
A-6268870.   Psket.   Prank. 
A-6012003.  De  Rocco,  Guadalupe  Garcia. 
A-5953621.  Oraztls.  Charles  Kazimea. 
A-3363786.   Hanacki.   Alexl. 

A-1972650.  Keri.  Imre. 
A-3758152.  Kubo.  Ryuklchi. 
2530-P-l  11999.  Romond.  Victor. 
A-2 193737.  Saleba.  Harry  K. 
A-5050I86.  Schlam.  Max 

A-5722106.  Steinberg.  Morris. 

A-548I658.  Vence,  Julia  Ohislaine  Victoria. 

A-3748814.  Blzub.  Jan. 

E-096633.  Karpany.  Michael. 

A-1029615.   Manuela.  Vlnceneo. 

A-4472520.  Marino.  Phillip  John. 

A-3433814.  Pessln.  Joseph. 

2774-P-150818.  Dadaaovlch.   Trlvan. 

A-6481160.  Manlscaloo.  Bernardo. 

A  2996201.  Memcevic.  Mato. 

A-4897523.  Chmlel.  Mary  Georjk. 

A-2499495.  Karlsson.  Per  August  Ells. 

A-3323867.  Lasczaesten.  Andras. 

A-5283964.  Muszlaski.  Stephen  Jc«eph. 

A-3413009.  Mykkanen.  Walno  John. 

A -2664328.  Ozdoba.  Sylvester. 

A   1290504.  Pitkowskl.  John. 

A- 1293775,  Relss.  Jack 

A-3080509.  Sherman.  Abraham. 

A-1517363.  Silverman.   Rebecca. 

A-4529980,  Vecctrkas.  AnUnas. 

A-5413225.  Wlsniewskl.  Paul. 

A-5940963.  Armedio.   Carmine. 

A- 1913738.  Boolen.    Leona    Margaret    (nee 
Toews ) . 

A -5094529.  Greenberg.  Leon  Levlne. 

A-4 165058.  Kozlnskl,  Peter. 

A-1970246.  Lefcovltz.  Leopold. 

A-1049318.  Milllgan.  Clarence  Reynolds. 

A  5334014,  Ragni.  Louis 

A-4911237,  Urasik,  George 

A-5773002,  Valey.  Stephen  Francis. 

A-34688e4.  Castillo.  Armando. 

A-52082M.  Fagan.  Nathan.  - 

A-5486663.  Navarro-Hernandez,  Pedro. 

A-2173393.  Rogalskl.    Stanlslaw. 

A  5976758.  Stuka.  Domtnick. 

A  3561023.  Torakowfky,  Edward  Joseph. 

A  4158188,  Volpl.  Umberto. 

A-1288760.  Brblick.    Max 

A  2214247.  Mauch.   Erhard 

A   1679210.  Podkoscielny.  Thomas. 

E  093863.  Prestia,  Giuseppe. 

A-4963684.  Rodriguez.  Jose. 

A-4374868.  Spinack.   Charles. 

A- 1755527.  Zawadfikl.  Ella&z. 

A  1526573.  Carlo.  John 

A-18S90e8.  Cekovich.  John. 

A -4073697,  Crn<ijrarac,  Paul. 

A  8847111,  Herman.   Andrew. 

A-4506868.  Klelnberg.  Harry. 

A-4387639.  Nemo.  Al. 

A-5017732.  Szabelskl.  Frank. 

A-4843933.  Vlllm.  Josephine  (nee  Hubek). 
-    A- 3997690.  Eisenstein.  Sam. 

0300-428551.  Galvano,  Alberto. 

A-1071707.  Isakowitsch.  Alfred. 

A   1309588,  Kidder.  Kako. 

A-4567843.  Nemlrowsky.  Jacob  Charles. 

A-2750348.  Sztilay.  Joseph. 

E-79714.  Hong.  Yen. 

A-5809281.  Aszonl.  Istvan. 

A- 1009222.  Fewskes,  Oscar  Charles. 

A-4364776.  Albano.  Lawrence. 

0300-422308.  Becker.  Hyman 

A-  5208729.  Bombas.  Joseph  John. 

A-3450971.  Glasgow.  Joseph. 

A-3430836.  Koll.  Cornelius. 

A-2608347.  Marchuk.  Peter. 

A- 1590661.  Schwartz.  Alexander. 

A-5643340.  Shiojuk.  Michael. 

A-5093622,  Fischer,  Arnold  P  ul. 

A-5920401.  Hanson.  Melvin  Frank. 

A-3623036.  Kalousek,  Mathilda. 

A-4924351.  Miller.  FYank  Louis. 

A-6441524.  Perez-Negrete.  Concepcion. 

A -5648276.  Raczynskl.  Alexander. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3.  strike  out  all  of  line  3. 


On  page  3.  line  16.  strike  out  the  name 
••Veccirkas"  and  substltut*  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  name  "Veccirkas." 

On  page  6,  at  the  end  of  the  concurrent 
resolution,  add  the  following  names: 

"T-303059.  Bartollnl.  Alberto. 

••8511-A-1274.  Caramanlau.  Gheorghe. 

"£-053084.  Cepeda-Teran.  Aurello. 

•■A-3042474.  Chaykowskl.  MlchaeL 

•'A-1437387.  Chervlnski.  Charles. 

••E-89265.  ChUlemi.  Giovanni. 

••A-5934786.  Clmlno.  Jean. 

"0800-106472.  Cobos,  Tomas. 

"A- 1459543.  Cowart.  Harry  Fuller. 

"E-069328.  Dem.  Louise. 

"A-2888771.  Drewnowfkl.  Czeslaw. 

"A- 1847251 ,  Elber.  Isadore. 

"A-5524604.  Peldman.  Pal. 

"A-4724104,  Perro.  Pete. 

"A-21 74885.  Pigiolia.  Louis  Jack. 

"A-3740609.  Grado.  Luigi  Dl. 

"A-4705290.  Guistein.  Albert. 

"A-5343594.  Holody.  Martin. 

"A-2194350.  Honkamaa.  Charles. 

"A-3155214.  Irla.  Anthony  Stanley. 

"A-3237162.  Kallnovik.  Alexander  Paul. 

"A-1028748.  Kaplan.  Abraham. 

"A- 2518778.   Kashlglan.   Artln. 

"A-5918920,  Kauih.  Kurt  Max. 

"A-3 132325.  Knowles,  Ann  Elrwen. 

"A-7858221.  Kryczka.  John. 

"A-5402770.  Lamars,  Pete. 

"A-3623367.  LatarskUSlgmund. 

"A-4963C75.  Lukac.  John. 

"A-2941249,  Maneniskls.  Jofeph. 

"A-5151675.  Matheson,  Wilfred  Laurler 
(William  Matheson  i . 

••A-3017074.  Medoway.  Sam. 

"A-5987784.  Napolilano.  Giovanni  Antonio. 

"E-G 70997.  Novak.  Bela. 

"A-5720885,  Nowak.  John. 

"A-3818026.  Ostrasheleki.  Constantine. 

"E-O83290.  Pong.  Soon. 

"A-81 16367.  Reed.  John  David. 

"A-4755643.  Richter.  Walter. 

"A- 5753580.  Rocco.  Louis. 

"A  2671145.  Ruclenski.  Aleksander. 

"2770- P- 142631.  Sandler,  Josel  David. 

"A- 1853 190.  Sandor.  Victor. 

"E  086512.  Sohwar.  Klara. 

"0800-84629.  Simon.  Aurlf. 

"A-5862381.  Slater.  Prank. 

"E-47365,  Sosa-Paz.  Luz. 

"2310  P- 15457.  Stagliano.  Maria  Calogera 
nee  La  Forte. 

"A-1840646.  Torres.  Jose  Buenaventura. 

"A  1815668.  Tuchet.  Prank. 

"A-5490012.  Veilleux.  Joseph  Charles. 

"A-4967^48.  Walonce.  Stanley  Francis. 

"A-2935138,  Wilkas,  Julius. 

"A- 1704536.  Ziegenhirt.  Joseph  Francisco. 
••A-3 122325.  Forsbacka,  Johannes  Alfred. 

"A-5967839.  Hovanec.  John. 

"A-1985254,  Jurlin,  Daniel  D. 

"A-7485159.  Keefe,  Everett  Vernon. 

"E-057815.  Moreno-Agullar,  Conrado. 

"A-4727339,  Proch.  John  Alexander." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOY  KULIS  AND  JANET  ARLINE 
KULIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  6635) 
for  the  relief  of  Joy  Kulis  and  Janet 
Arline  Kulis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  oth- 
erwise appropriated,  to  Joy  Kulis  and  to 
Janet  Arline  Kulis.  the  minor  children  of 
Joseph  E.  Kulis    (Veterans'  Administration 


Claim  No.  XC-3059647),  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  paid  to,  or 
on  behalf  of.  each  such  child  for  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  said  veteran's 
death  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  if  a  claim  for  pension  by 
or  on  behalf  of  each  such  child  had  been 
filed    with    the    Administrator   of   Veterans' 
Affairs  within  1  year  after  the  death  of  the 
said  Joseph  E.  Kulis,  and  tad  been  allowed. 
The  payment  of  such  sums  shall  be  in  full 
settlement   of    all   clainvs   of   the   said    Joy 
Kulis   and   Janet   Arline   Kulis   against   the 
United   States    for    payment   of   pension    to 
them  as  the  minor  children  of  the  said  Jo- 
seph E.  Kulis  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the   date   of  the    said   veteran's   death    and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act:  Profided.  That  no  part  of  either  of  the 
sums  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  the  claim  settled  by  the  payment  of 
such  sum,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful. 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.    Any  p>erson  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall   be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   the  sum   which   Is   to   be   paid   to 
Joy  Kulis  and  to  Janet  Arline  Kulis  under 
the  first  section  of  this  act.    If,  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  allowed  any  claim  filed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  either  or  both  such  minor 
children,  the  amount  paid  to  each  such  child 
under  such  claim  prior  to  such  date  of  en- 
actment, shall  be  deducted  from  any  amount 
found  to  be  payable  under  this  act  to  such 
child. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  f4.0O4i20  to 
Joy  Kulis  and  to  pay  the  sum  of  $4,345.90 
to  Janet  Arline  Kulis.  of  Richmond.  Calif., 
In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States.  Such  sums  represent  the 
amounts  due  as  compensation  from  the  death 
of  their  father,  Joseph  E.  Kulis.  for  a  period 
beginning  June  5.  1942.  and  ending  on  August 
18.  1953.  fdr  Joy  Kulis.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 17.  1954.  for  Janet  Arline  Kulis.  the  day 
preceding  the  18th  birthday  of  each  child: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


\ 

K. 


COMMITTEE   ON   ARMED   SERVICES 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  permitted  to  sit 
while  the  House  is  in  session  during  the 
balance  of  the  week  during  general 
debate. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  RULES  CONCERNINQ 

EXTENSIONS    OP  RE&CARKS 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak, 
er.  under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  make  these  observations 
about  a  resolution  I  have  just  intro- 
duced. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  remarks  for 
the  CoMGSEssioNAi.  RxcoKo  has  been 
utilized. 

Of  course.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  the 
privilege  of  revising  one's  remarks  in 
order  to  coiTect  transcription  errors  or 
to  make  g^rammatical  and  clear  what  one 
has  said.  However,  this  privilege  should 
be  restricted  so  that  no  new  overtones 
or  new  thoughts  which  were  not  spoken 
and  therefore  not  subjected  to  possible 
rebuttal  or  questioning  from  the  other 
Members  are  included. 

The  rule  which  permits  extension  of 
one's  remarks  is  likewise  a   good   rule 
Inasmuch  as  time  is  saved  in  floor  de- 
bate and  the  considered  thouchts  of  a 
Member  more   lengthily   presented   are 
valuable  to  colleaaruea  and  others  read- 
ing the  Record.    Nonetheless,  the  pres- 
entation of  facts  and  arguments  in  an 
extension   have   not   been  subjected   to 
the  possible  rebuttal  or  questioning  of 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
must  therefore  be  viewed  m  a  different 
light   from    remarks   which   have   been 
actually  spoken  on  the  floor  and  so  been 
subjected  to  rebuttal  and  questioning. 

I  think  It  Is  quite  important  that  the 
CoifCRKssiONAL  Record  be  an  accurate 
transcription  cf  what  occurs  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  that  therefore  remarks 
not  made  on  the  floor  appear  in  the 
Record  in  a  manner  that  makes  this 
clear  to  the  reader. 

This  matter  is  more  than  one  of  aca- 
demic intere;;t  in  accuracy.     The  courts 
have  on  many  occasions  cited  the  Con- 
QKKsaioMAL  RicoRo   in  order   to  deter- 
mine congressional  intent  in  attempting 
to  interpret  legislation.    I  cite  just  a  few 
cases  which  happened  to  come  to  my 
attention:  U.  S.  v.  Universal  CIT  Credit 
Corporation  (73  Supreme  Court  227  344 
U.  S.  218) :  V.  S.  v.  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company   (53   Supreme  Court  28 
287.  U.  S.  144);  Guesseseldt  v.  McGrath 
(72  Supreme  Court  338.  342  U.  S.  308) : 
Apex  Hosiery  Company  v.  Leader    (60 
Supreme    Court    982.    310    U.    S.    469) ; 
Amalgamated  Association  v.   Wisconsin 
Employment  Relations  Board  (340  U.  S. 
{83.   396.   71   Supreme   Court   359.   366^ 
''ebruary  1951i ;  Algoma  Plywood  Com- 
yany  v.    Wisconsin  Employment  Rela- 
ions  Board  (336  U.  S.  301-309) ;  Federal 
"rode  Commission  r.  Raladam  (283  U.  8. 
43). 


On  July  18.  1955.  H.  R.  7225.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  FMeral  social-security  pro- 
gram came  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  with  40 
minutes  for  debate.    The  Concressional 
Record,    reporting    what    little    debate 
there  was.  contains  so  many  extensions 
of  remarks  that  it  would  have  taken  10 
hours,  not  40  minutes,  to  have  presented 
these   views.     One  of   the   basic   argu- 
ments advanced  against  the  adoption  of 
H.  R.  7225  was  the  lack  of  proper  con- 
sideration  and   debate   given   the   bill. 
Yet  the  voluminous  remarks  appearing 
in  the  Record  seem  to  negative  this  point. 
Furthermore,  the  press  and  other  pub- 
lic relation  media  ij?  checking  the  Con- 
CHEssioif.^L   Record    to   determine   what 
was  and  was  not  said  on  the  floor  has  no 
way  of  distinguishing  between  material 
subjected  to  rebuttal  and  questioning  and 
material  not  so  submitted.    This  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  accurately  report- 
ing matters  to  the  public  Involving  par- 
tisan poUtical  Issues. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution 
to  change  the  House  rules  so  that  ex- 
tensions of  remarks  be  printed  in  such 
manner  that  it  will  be  clear  to  the  reader 
that  this  material,  though  of  value  being 
the  considered  views  of  the  Representa- 
tive, were  not  spoken  on  the  floor  and  so 
subjected  to  rebuttal  or  questioning  by 
the  other  Members. 

The  remarks  I  have  set  forth  were 
not  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  raise  these  points  for  the  considered 
judgment  of  my  colleagues  and  an  in- 
sertion In  the  Record  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 


TAXATION  OF  COOPERATIVES 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Speak- 
er, in  July  last  year,  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  reviewing 
the  failure  of  the  attem;)t  which  was 
made  by  Congress  in  1951  to  impose  some 
tax  on  the  earnings  of  cooperatives,  and 
proposing  methods  whereby  the  situa- 
tion could  be  corrected. 

The  Secretary  sUted  that  the  1951  law 
intended  that — 

CooperaUve  lncom«  fthould  be  taxable  as 
It  was  earned  either  to  the  ccxiper.-itlve  Itself, 
or  to  Ita  membar*.  Such  Income  waa  to  be 
taxable  to  the  cooperative  aa  a  corporation 
unless  j>ald  In  cash  or  otherwise  allocated  aa 
patronasje  refunds.  In  which  cases  It  was 
assumed  to  be  taxable  to  the  patron*  or 
members. 

However,  several  courts  have  held  that 
when  allocation  certificates  issued  to  co- 
operative patron  members  have  no  fair 
market  value  they  are  not  properly  in- 
cludible in  the  taxable  income  of  patron- 
members. 

Thus — 

Says  the  Secretary — 
the  1951  act  has  failed  to  accomplish  Its  pur- 
pose and.  contrary  to  congressional  Intent   In 
at  least  some  Instances  cooperatives  may  re- 


tain earnings  with  no  tax  Imposed  either  on 
them  or  their  members. 

The  Secretary  suggests  that  the  gen- 
eral intent  of  the  1951  legislation  might 
be  made  effective  by  appropriate  action 
of  Congress  in  the  following  manner: 

It  could  be  provided  that  cooperatives 
could  take  deductlona  In  computing  tbelr 
taxable  Income  only  for  (a)  caah  distribu- 
tions and  (b)  noncash  allocations  Issued  In 
such  form  or  under  such  clrcunvBtancea  aa 
would  make  them  currently  taxable  to  the 
patron -members  receiving  them,  and  (c)  the 
amount  deductible  by  the  cooperative  lUelf 
should  not  exceed  the  amount  ma  currently 
taxable  to  patron-memben. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  if  the  mem- 
ber of  a  cooperative  gets  no  cash  as  his 
patronage  dividend  he  may  not  have 
funds  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  upon  him. 
Mr.  Humphrey  proposes  a  withholding 
system,  hke  that  now  in  force  on  wages 
and  salaries.     He  says: 

The  tax  could  be  withheld  at  the  tx>ttom 
rate  for  Individuals,  now  20  percent.  As  In 
the  case  of  wages  and  fcalarles.  refunda  auto- 
matically would  be  made  to  those  enUtled  to 
them  and  additional  taxes  paid  by  those 
subject  to  higher  tax  rates.  Withholding  at 
source  would  help  both  patron -members  In 
payment  of  their  Uxea  and  the  Treasury  In 
lU  enforcement  and  administration  problems. 

It  Is  a  method  of  collecting  some  tax 
from  cooperatives  that  I  have  advocated 
for  several  years.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  co-op  member.  particuUrly  the 
farmer,  who  does  not  have  a  great  deal 
of  cash  at  his  disposal  It  is  only  through 
a  withholding  device  like  this  that  he 
will  not  have  his  personal  cash  position 
burdened  with  a  tax  payment  as  the  / 
result  of  a  noncash  patronage  dividend. 
In  1952. 1  flrst  introduced  a  bill  providmg 
for  the  "deduction  and  withholding  on 
patronage  dividends  of  a  tax  equal  to  20 
percent  of  the  amount  of  each  patronage 
dividend  paid."  and  providing  further 
that  the  amount  witheld  "shaU  be  al- 
lowed to  the  recipient  of  the  Income  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  bill  has  been  rein- 
troduced at  each  succeeding  session  of 
the  Congress.    It  is  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  this  time  as  H   R 
3892. 

However.  I  have  now  revised  it  so  that 
It  is.  I  believe,  directly  in  line  with  the 
susRcstions  made  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Humphrey. 

Since  It  appears  to  be  the  Intent  of  the 
^ecretary  that  only  noncash  patronage 
dividends  should  be  subject  to  the  with- 
holding tax.  I  have»changed  my  previous 
bill  to  limit  the  withholding  to  patron- 
age dividends  paid  in  a  form  other  than 
coin,  currency,  or  current  check. 

Further,  I  have  added  a  new  section 
which  would  prohibit  the  deduction  of 
patronage  dividends  under  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  the  SecreUry's  let- 
ter and  thus.  I  believe,  would  overcome 
the  objections  that  were  raised  to  the 
1951  law. 

I  am  sending  my  new  bill  to  the  desk 
for  proper  reference.  It  is.  I  fully  be- 
lieve, a  very  gentle  method  of  imposing 
a  minimum  of  Federal  Income  tax  on  the 
large  and  growing  earnings  of  coopera- 
ii\cs.    Evidently  the  Secretary  thought 
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so  too.  for  he  wrote  that  under  the  terms 
proposed  by  him: 

Cooperatives  still  would  be  able  to  retain 
for  their  business  use  the  entire  amount  of 
their  earnings,  subject  only  to  th-*  20  per- 
cent withheld  and  paid  on  the  tax  liabilities 
of  patron  members,  by  allocating  all  earn- 
ings to  their  patron  members  lu  the  form 
of  taxable  certificates. 

It  is  estimated  that  full  taxation  of  tro- 
operative  earnings  would  bring  into  the 
Treasury  between  $300  million  and  $400 
million  a  year.  The  Secretary's  plan  will 
produce  much  less  than  that,  o.'  course, 
but  it  will  nonetheless  add  an  apprecia- 
ble amount  of  money  and.  what  is  more, 
it  will  bring  about  a  highly  desirable 
equality  of  taxation  among  various  types 
of  business,  some  of  which  are  now  suf- 
fering quite  unduly  from  the  competition 
of  the  untaxed  cooperatives. 

Finally,  I  would  say  this:  Tliere  has 
been  considerable  talk  about  corpora- 
tions paying  a  withholding  typ3  of  tax 
on  dividends  they  declare,  to  their  stock- 
holders. Estimates  have  l)een  made  in- 
dicating that  in  this  area  also  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  legal  revenue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  principle  seems 
to  have  bearing  on  this  present  situa- 
tion. With  that  in  mind.  I  am  pi-eparing 
a  bill  to  accomplish  this  further  purpose 
and.  if  it  seems  in  order  that  it£  subject 
matter  is  sufficiently  similar  to  that  set 
forth  in  this  bill,  I  would  agree  to  join 
the  two  bills  together. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION.S.  1957 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  419  •  waiving 
all  points  of  order  a'lainst  the  bUl  (H.  R. 
9739)  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
Independent  executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  auencies.  and 
ofllces.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1957.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for 
its  inunrdiate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Rrnolved.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.  R.  97391  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  ofBces.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1857.  and  for  other  purposes,  all  i>olnts  of 
order  against  the  bill  are  hereby  waived. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
noLs  (Mr.  Allen  1.  and  at  this  time  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  419  waives  all  points  of  order 
asainst  H.  R.  9739.  the  independent 
offices  appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1957. 

The  total  recommended  in  api^ropria- 
tions  is  $6,005,157,260  for  the  18  inde- 
pendent offices  covered  in  the  bill. 

In  general.  H.  R.  9739  contains  the 
same  provisions  that  were  carried  in  the 
bill  last  year. 

Certain  legislative  provisions  lu-e  car- 
ried in  this  bill.  What  appears  to  be  the 
most  significant  one  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 302  which  states  that  restrictions  on 
employment  by  the  Govermnent  based 
solely  on  age.  including  the  mandatory 


retirement  from  the  competitive  civil 
service  at  age  70,  shall  not  be  effective, 
but  that  other  more  reasonable  stand- 
ards shall  be  the  governing  considera- 
tions. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  was  informed 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  had 
been  apprised  of  this  proposal  and  that 
In  like  manner  each  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committee  had  been 
made  aware  of  the  other  items  of  legis- 
lation which  are  included  in  this  appro- 
priation bill.  No  objection  to  the  grant- 
ing of  this  rule  was  made  in  the  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man as  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  had  no 
knowledge  that  points  of  order  were  go- 
ing to  be  waived  on  this  bill.  There  was 
no  notification  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  points  of  order  were  to 
be  waived.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  Committee  on  Rules  granted  a 
rule  providing  for  the  waiving  of  points 
of  order  on  any  such  legislative  matter. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  was  an  open  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  at  which, 
of  course,  there  was  opportunity  to  pro- 
test and  no  one  appeared  who  was  op- 
po.<?ed  to  the  granting  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  of  course,  understands  that  this 
rule  only  waives  the  right  to  make  points 
of  order,  but  amendments  can  still  be 
offered  and  amendments  are  in  order. 
The  rule  makes  it  possible  to  have  debate 
on  subjects  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
possible. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  conect.  An  amendment  to 
strike  out  a  provision  would  certainly  be 
in  order  under  this  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  many  appropria- 
tion bills  come  before  the  House  under  a 
rule  waiving  points  of  order ;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  My  memory  tells  me 
that  there  have  been  a  number  of  ap- 
propriation bills  reported  to  the  House 
under  a  similar  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  only  yesterday  we 
considered  an  appropriation  bill  that  did 
not  come  in  under  a  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Some  do  and  some  do 
not.  as  the  gentleman  knows,  of  course. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  hke  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
If  he  does  not  think  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  is  lookin?  for  legislation 
to  keep  it  busy,  this  is  not  an  inoppor- 
tune time  to  nish  a  bill  through  the 
House  without  adequate  debate.  What 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  done  here 
is  to  force  a  gag  rule  waiving  points  of 
order. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  reply  that  he  does  not 
see  that  this  rule  in  any  way  limits 
debate. 

The  rule  sinuily  provides  for  waiving 
points  of  order  against  legislative  provi- 
sions which  are  contained  in  the  appro- 
priation bill.  There  will  be  adequate 
and  ample  time  under  general  debate 
and  under  the  5 -minute  rule  for  dis- 
cussion of  any  amendments  offered  to 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Do  I  understand  from 
the  gentleman  that  under  the  5-minute 
rule  anyone  can  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  any  portion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. This  rule  <mly  provides  for 
waiving  points  of  order.  It  is  not  a 
closed  rule. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  What  this  rule  does 
is  to  make  possible  debate  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  allowed. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Boll- 
iNcl  has  stated  the  case  very  clearly.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PAN-AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  420)  w^hich  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  designate  Monday.  April  16. 
1956,  for  the  celebration  of  Pan-American 
Day,  on  which  day  remarks  appropriate  to 
such  occasion  may  occur. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.  1957 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9739)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  Independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies.!  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  J>ine  30,  1957,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pending  that  motion, 
may  I  see  if  we  can  arrange  for  time  for 
general  debate?  I  would  suggest  2 
hoiu^  possibly. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  have  had  requests, 
which  I  have  already  granted,  which  re- 
quires between  50  and  55  minutes. 

If  the  gentleman  would  make  It  2 
hours  and  20  minutes. 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pendingr 
that  motion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  general  debate  be  limited  to  2V^ 
hours,  wie-half  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
PHiLUPsj  and  one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.  R.  9739,  with 
Mr.  KiocH  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIR\LAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas  1  will  be  recog- 
nized for  75  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  PHn,ups]  will  be 
recognized  for  75  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas  J. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  YatisJ. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
again  to  pay  tribute  to  the  magnificent 
manner  in  which  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas  1.  has  performed  his 
task  on  the  bill  now  brought  to  the  floor. 
In  the  5  years  in  which  I  have  served 
on  this  committee  I  have  been  impressed 
more  and  more  by  the  gentleman's  com- 
plete grasp  of  the  items  that  make  up  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill, 
by  the  facility  and  ability  with  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  able  to  an- 
alyze them  and  dispose  of  them.  Occa- 
sionally, the  gentleman  and  I  have  dif- 
fered on  a  few  of  the  thinp-s.  We  are  in 
agreement  on  this  bill.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  here  which  is  in  substantial  dis- 
pute. 

In  prior  years  when  this  bill  came  to 
the  floor  we  have  had  heated  and  pro- 
longed disputes  on  public  housing;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  administration  had 
made  no  recommendation  at  the  time 
of  our  hearings  this  year  respecting  the 
number  of  units  of  public  housing  that 
should  be  constructed,  there  is  no  ap- 
propriation in  this  bill  for  the  public- 
lousing  program.  I  assume  that  after 
he  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
completes  its  hearings  and  the  House 
:omes  to  a  decision  as  to  the  number  of 
jnit«  that  should  be  authorized  for  con- 
itruction  there  will  be  a  supplemental 
ippropriation  to  supply  the  funds  neces- 
i  «ry  for  that  purpose. 

There  Is  some  controversy  respecting 

he  amendment  which  removes  the  man- 

latory  retirement  age.    I  do  not  think 

here  is  any  controversy  respecting  the 

amendment  which  was  a  part  of  the  bill 

ast    year   which    prohibited    the    Civil 

Hervice  Commission  from  using  age  as 

I ,  factor  in  Federal  employment.   It  elim- 

i  nated  the  use  of  age  as  a  factor  of  em- 

|ilo3rment  In  the  Federal  Government. 

In  doing  this  the  Federal  Government 

took  a  major  step  in  eradicating  the 

I  ivtch  too  prevalent  practice  of  using  the 

I  itih  oarUficate  as  the  basis  for  employ- 


ment. Throughout  the  country  today 
we  still  find  men  who  are  45  and  women 
who  are  35  being  denied  an  opportunity 
to  work  for  no  other  reason  than  age. 
That  cannot  happen  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment today,  and  it  will  not  happen  if 
this  provision  is  approved  again.  It  was 
applicable  last  year  only  to  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  independent  offices  in 
force  and  effect  for  only  1  year.  When 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  represent- 
atives appeared  before  our  subcommittee 
and  were  interrogated  respecting  that 
provision  we  were  told  that  it  worked  out 
very  well  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  extended  it  throughout  the  Federal 
Government,  not  just  to  the  agencies  in 
the  independent  offices  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  hearings  did  the 
Appropriations  Committee  hold  on  this 
legislative  proposal? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  hearings  appear  in 
the  section  pertaining  to  the  Civil  Sei-v- 
Ice  Commission.  I  do  not  have  that  vol- 
ume with  me  and  I  cannot  refer  ♦he 
gentleman  to  the  exact  page,  but  I  am 
sure  If  he  addresses  his  inquiry  to  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  the  clerk  will  tell 
him. 

Mr.     GROSS.     Will     the    gentleman 
yield  for  another  question? 
Mr    YATES      Certainly. 
Mr.   GROSS.     Who   appeared   before 
the  gentleman's  committee  on  this  leg- 
islative propKJsal? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission appeared  before  our  subcom- 
mittee requesting  funds  for  their  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Did  the  committee  hear 

any  representatives  of  employee  croups'* 

Mr.  YATES.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  YATES.     I  must  confess  I  was 

ill  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  see  anything 

in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.    The  gentleman  will  say 
that  all  the  hearings  are  represented  in 
this  volume,  I  take  it? 
Mr.  YATES.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  direct 
my  attention  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.    If  the 
consimiers  of  this  Nation  believe  they 
are  protected  by  the  President's  veto  of 
the   Natural   Gas   Act,   they   are   sadly 
mistaken.      Whatever   good    may    have 
accrued  from  Mr.  Eisenhowers  rejection 
of  that  bill  is  being  destroyed  by  either 
the  inaction  or  refusal  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  re<?ulate  the  nat- 
ural-gas companies.    Perhaps  the  Com- 
mission is  waiting  until  next  year,  hop- 
ing  for  passage   again   of   the   Harris- 
Fulbrisht  bill  before  it  takes  the  acUon 
it  is  required  to  teke  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.    Perhaps  it  is  just  opposed  to 
the  concept  of  regulating  natural-gas 
companies.    But  whatever  the  reason  is, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Commission 
is  not  doing  the  job  it  Is  supposed  to  do. 
and  that  is  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumers from  unreasonable  and  extor- 
tionate rates  now  charged  by  the  nat- 
ural-gas companies. 

During  the  debates  on  the  Harris  bill 
at  the  time  it  was  before  the  House,  it 


was  asserted  again  and  again  that  there 
were  8,000  or  more  independent  natural- 
gas  producers  which  would  have  to  be 
regulated  if  the  Harris  bill  was  not 
passed.  The  Commission  tesUfled  for 
the  Harris  bill  when  it  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  if  the  Commission  did  not  want  the 
task  of  regulating  the  independent  pro- 
ducers It  wouid  have  included  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  producers  who 
would  be  subject  to  regulation,  rather 
than  minimizing  the  number,  to  show 
the  difficulties  of  enforcement.  But  what 
the  Commission  told  our  subcommittee 
was  most  surprising.  It  came  to  us  and 
asked  for  funds  to  regulate  2,300  inde- 
pendent natural  producers — not  8.000, 
not  9.000,  not  10.000  such  as  you  heard 
around  here  during  the  gas-bill  debate, 
but  2,300  of  them.  If  anybody  knows 
the  number  of  independent  gas  produc- 
ers subject  to  regulation.  It  should  be 
the  Commission.  Yet  they  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  and  stated  there 
were  only  2,300  subject  to  regulation. 

Mr  BAILEY.     Mr.  Chairman.  aiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virgin'a. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  Is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
applications  pending  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commis.sion  for  certificates  of 
convenience  and  necessity.  In  my  own 
State  of  West  Virginia  I  have  several 
hundred  small  gas  producers,  including 
producers  that  have  only  1,  2  or  3  small 
^!as  welLs.  Some  of  them  have  been  un- 
able to  put  their  gas  into  pipelines  run- 
ning in  interstate  commerce  for  8  or  9 
months.  In  a  number  of  cases,  prob- 
ably 15  or  20, 1  have  had  them  come  here 
to  Washington  and  appear  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commi.s.sion.  They  talked 
these  producers  out  of  granting  a  tem- 
porary certificate  of  convenience  be- 
cause they  were  doing  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  Individual.  There  are  still 
hundreds  of  applications  from  small 
producers  in  West  Virginia  pending 
down  there  and  they  have  been  there 
for  a  year  or  more. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  the  point  he  makes.  Last  year 
when  the  Commission  appeared  before 
us  we  asked  how  much  money  they 
would  need  in  order  to  clean  up  the 
backlog  of  applications  for  natural  gas 
certificates  and  which  would  permit  them  ^ 
to  do  a  reasonable  and  decent  job  of 
regulating  the  companies  that  have  to 
be  regulated. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Are  they  asking  for  ad- 
ditional funds  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  YATES.  We  have  given  them  In 
this  bill  all  the  money  they  have  re- 
quested. becau.se  we  want  them  to  do  the 
job.  We  told  them  when  they  appeared 
before  our  committee:  We  want  you  to 
do  this  job.  we  want  you  to  clean  up  the 
backlog.  That  appears  in  our  report, 
and  we  gave  them  all  the  money  they 
asked  for.  We  hope  they  will  do  the  job, 
but  I  am  not  optimistic.  I  think  they 
are  not  willing  to  do  the  job.  It  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  wiped  out  certificate 
backlogs,  they  have  not  established  any 
rate  policy,  they  are  floating  in  the  air 
at  the  present  time  and  do  not  know 
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what  they  are  pofnp  to  do  with  r«?spect  to 
establishing  procedures  for  dealing  with 
the  certificates  or  establishing  a  basis 
for  regulating  the  rates  of  these  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  for  that  information. 

Mr.  YATES.  During  the  debates  on 
the  Harris  bill  you  will  rememlaer.  too. 
that  those  of  us  who  opposed  the  bill 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  gas  to 
our  cities.  We  were  told  if  the  bill 
were  not  passed,  the  natural  g:is  com- 
panies would  refuse  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish gas  to  our  metropolitan  areas. 
When  the  Commission  appeared  before 
our  subcommittee  I  asked  them  about 
it.  They  said  that  this  service  could 
not  be  discontinued:  that  once  a  certifi- 
cate had  been  granted  or  once  a  com- 
pany had  engaged  in  transporting  or 
selling  natural  gas  in  Interstate  com- 
merce under  section  7,  it  could  not 
abandon  that  service  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

At  the  present  time,  although  it  is 
almost  2  years  since  the  Suprem<?  Court 
handed  down  its  decLsion  in  the  Phil- 
lips case,  the  Commission  has  come  to 
no  decision  as  to  how  it  should  proceed 
to  regulate  the  rates  of  the  natural  gas 
companies.  I  tried  to  find  out  how  they 
proposed  to  do  it.  Time  and  again  I 
a.sked  the  Commission  how  it  proposed 
to  regulate  the  rates  of  the  natural  gas 
companies. 

For  instance,  on  page  1684  of  t-ie  rec- 
ord, I  asked  Commissioner  Digby. 

Wh.1t  are  you  going  to  do?  I  must  eon- 
feu  I  am  up  in  tiie  air.  Aa  I  understind  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  the  Commission  la  required 
to  Ax  tlie  rates  to  be  ch.irged  by  the  Inde- 
pendent producers.  How  do  you  propose  to 
do  It? 

Then  Mr.  Digby  replied: 

We  have  made  no  definUe  pcUcy  deter- 
mination. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to  the  Com- 
missions  decision  in  the  Panhandle 
Eastern  Gas  Co.  case  last  June  the  Com- 
mission did  know  what  it  was  dong — it 
did  have  a  method  of  dealing  with  the 
valuation  of  the  gas  reserves  of  produc- 
tion companies.  Ihe  pipeline  compa- 
nies aiKl  they  own  their  o^-n  re.>erves, 
had  their  rates  fixed  on  the  basis  of  a 
valuation  of  origmal  cost  depreciated. 
But  the  Commission  in  the  Panhandle 
Eastern  case,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  method  of  valuation  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a;  least 
4  different  cases,  changed  thus  nethod 
and  undertook  to  value  the  properties  on 
the  basis  of  weighted  fair  value,  what- 
ever that  may  mt»an.  An  ap(>eal  from 
the  Commission's  decision  in  tiie  Pan- 
handle Eastern  case  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  resulted  in  a  reversal  of  the 
Commission's  order.  The  Commission 
was  told  by  the  court  that  they  had  to 
use  original  cost  depreciated  as  one  of 
the  methods  of  valuation.  Commis- 
sioner Digby  and  Mr.  Kuykeodall.  Chair- 
man of  tiie  Commission,  stated  to  our 
committee  that  they  did  not  want  to 
use  original  cost  depreciated.  They  said 
this  was  a  method  of  valuation  that  they 
could  not  use  with  natural  gas  compa- 
nies and  indicated  they  might  lefuse 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  think 
they  just  made  up  their  minds  that  they 


are  not  going  to  follow  this  method  of 
valuation.  They  sp<Ae  about  the  com- 
phcated  division  of  costs  because  of  the 
different  contract  prices  emanating  from 
the  same  gas  field.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  that  a  regulatory 
commission  has  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  allocation  of  joint  costs.  The 
Commission  was  created  for  the  piupose 
of  dealing  with  highly  technical  prob- 
lems and  this  one  should  not  be  insuper- 
able. 

The  protest  was  also  made  that  so 
many  of  the  independent  producers  do 
not  have  good  books  and  records  and  can- 
not furnish  the  Commission  with  tlie  in- 
formation to  establish  their  original  cost 
or  investment — in  the  words  of  Commis- 
sioner Digby,  "they  have  their  offices  in 
their  hip  pockets."  Yet  Commissioner 
Digby  agreed  with  me  that  this  certainly 
was  nottrue  of  the  Phillips  Co.  or  of  the 
approximately  100  large  companies  who 
own  the  greatest  portion  of  the  known 
reserves  of  gas  throughout  the  country. 
The  Commission  is  dragging  its  feet. 
The  problems  it  raises  about  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  establishing  a  rate  base 
for  independent  natural  gas  producers 
are  not  well  fouixled  because  prior  to  its 
recent  decision  in  the  Panhandle  Eastern 
case  they  had  been  valuing  the  gas  re- 
serves owned  by  the  pipeline  companies 
on  the  basis  of  original  cost,  depreciated. 
When  I  asked  the  Commission  whether 
there  was  a  distinction  to  be  made  be- 
tween valuation  of  the  reserves  of  pipe- 
line companies  and  those  of  independent 
producers,  they  could  not  find  any. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  I  am  wrong 
in  believing  that  the  Commission  does 
not  intend-  to  protect  the  consumers  of 
this  country.  If  their  present  attitude 
continues,  we  have  no  assurance  that 
consumers  are  going  to  be  protected  from 
exorbitant  and  extortionate  rates. 

The  Commission  seems  to  be  tending 
again  to  take  the  position  of  fair  field 
value,  the  position  it  took  in  the  Pan- 
handle Eastern  case.  If  it  continues  to 
follow  this  position,  if  it  does  not  take 
into  consideration  original  cost  depreci- 
ated as  a  method  of  valuation,  the  con- 
sumers of  this  cotmtry  will  suffer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  it  continues  to  follow 
the  Panhadle  Eastei-n  case,  as  is  indicated 
it  proposes  to  do  in  the  hearings  before 
our  committee,  I  do  not  see  any  need 
for  passing  the  Hairis  bill;  I  do  not  see 
any  need  for  passing  the  Kerr  bill  or  biUs 
of  that  type.  The  Commission  will  have 
placed  into  effect  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  tiiose  acts — to  increase  the  rates. 
Freedom  from  regulation  for  the  so- 
called  independent  producer  is  really 
secondary  to  the  fixing  of  gas  rates  at 
market  value.  If  the  Commission  can  do 
this  by  adopting  an  appropriate  theory 
of  ratemaking,  the  need  for  passage  of 
bills  like  the  Harris -Fulbright  bill  will 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  20  minute.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  Subcommittee,  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  this  year, 
brings  m  as  nearly  a  noncontroversial 
bill,  I  think,  as  it  is  possible  to  bring  when 
we  consider  that  we  have  some  18  agen- 
cies each  one  of  which  has  its  own  prob- 
lems.   I  think  that  the  general  discus- 


sion which  has  been  suggested  In  the 
preliminary  debate,  especially  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  rule,  may  hinge  more  on 
interpretation  than  on  actual  contro- 
versy over  the  intent  of  the  committee. 
I  think,  therefore,  except  upon  one  par- 
ticular subject,  I  shall  ask  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  permit  me  to  speak  in 
a  general  wa^  on  the  bill  and  yield  to 
questions,  if  there  are  any.  regarding 
specific  agencies. 

As  I  said,  there  are  18  agencies  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  This  is  the  tenth 
annual  bill,  from  this  subcommittee,  in 
which  I  have  had  a  pert,  and  since  it 
is  the  last  one  with  which  I  shall  have 
anything  to  do.  I  should  like  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  say  that  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  for  bringing  in 
a  bill  like  this  goes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas],  with  whom 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  for  all 
these  years.  The  coordination  and  co- 
operation among  the  Members,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr,  Yates],  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee  [Mr.  EvinsI. 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
BoLANDl.  and  my  own  two  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Vtra- 
SKLL],  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  OsTERTAGl  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  work  in  continuous  and  suc- 
cessful harmony. 

There  are  one  or  two  items  I  should 
like  to  mention,  Mr.  Chaiiman;  over  a 
period  of  4  years  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  been  able  to  work  out  a  pol- 
icy which  is  increasingly  successful.  The 
policies  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  never  please  everyone.  They  cer- 
tainly will  not  please  that  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  wants  all  veterans  to 
be  treated  in  federally  owned  and  sup- 
ported hospitals,  irrespective  of  the  re- 
moteness of  his  condition  to  his  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  If  we  did  that  we 
would  go,  as  I  have  said  many  times,  into 
socialized  medicine  by  the  back  door. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  poUcies  would  not 
please  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  desires  that  service  to  the  veterans 
be  confined  exclusively  to  those  areas  of 
physical  conditions  which  arose  directly 
from  war  service. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Can  the 
gentleman  say  what  particular  groups 
are  pushing  that  extension  of  aid 
through  hospitalization  to  the  veterans? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  would  say  that  some 
individuals,  rather  than  groups,  in  some 
of  the  veterans'  organizations. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  there 
such  a  move  on  the  part  of  veterans'  or- 
ganizations or  any  one  of  Uie  veterans' 
organizations? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge; nor  is  it  confined  strictly  to  any 
one  of  them.  There  are  individuals  or 
small  groups  inside  all  of  the  veterans' 
organizations  whose  views  I  would  say 
are  not  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  those  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Are 
there  any  of  the  national  veterans'  or- 
ganizations pushing  such  demands? 
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ICr.  PHnUPS.    Not  this  year,  cer- 
tainly; I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  So  that  I  think  that 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
today  is  to  be  commended  for  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  the  problem.  I  think 
that  perhaps  the  Congress,  through  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  may  take 
some  credit  for  an  assist,  and  that  the 
legislative  committee  has,  of  course, 
taken  the  leadership  in  this  field  from 
the  very  beginning  and  should  be  com- 
mended for  it.  I  think  all  of  us  who  are 
veterans  feel  that  this  problem  ia  very 
close  to  us  because  we  know  the  situa- 
tion, know  the  demands,  and  are  trying 
E>  work  out  something. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
onder  if  the  gentleman  would  yield,  but 
L  do  not  want  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.     I  was  about  to  take 

ip  this  matter  of  the  money  that  was 

)ut  into  the  civil-service  retirement  fund. 

Mr.    HALLECK.    That    is    the    item 

ibout  which  I  should  like  to  inquire. 

klany  of  us  through  the  years  have  un- 

lerstood  that  probably  something  of  a 

xxjkkeeping   deficit   builds    up    in    the 

Olvil  Service  Retirement  Fund,  or  has 

hrough  the  years.    As  I  understand,  the 

mdget  requested  a  contribution  of  $295 

:  Qillion  for  the  contribution  to  the  fund. 

Mr.    PHILLIPS.    The    gentleman    is 

(  orrect. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  On  pape  5  of  the  bill 
t  appears  that  that  has  been  raised  to 
600  million. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  The  gentleman  is 
<  orrect. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Am  I  correct  in  say- 
Ing  that  of  course  that  fund  represents 
i.n  asset  of  the  Government,  but  like- 
vise  there  is  represented  a  liability  of 
the  Government.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  So  that  in  a  way  It 
li  a  bookkeeping  transaction  to  take  it 
from  one  pocket  and  put  it  into 
tnother? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
lermlt  me  to  explain  it.  I  think  I  will 
I  rove  It  is  more  than  a  bookkeeping 
transaction,  and  much  more  important. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  not  want  to 
i  itemipt  except  that  I  should  like  it 
clarified  In  my  own  mind.  Certainly 
t  le  flgxure  raised  from  the  $295  million 
V  hich  was  requested  to  the  $600  million 
represents  an  obligation  against  the 
budget  of  $305  million. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  thing  that  has 
»  «med  to  me  slightly  unusual  about  it 
a ;  this  particular  time  is  that  the  Fed- 
e-al  contribution  in  1945  was  $195  mil- 
lion; in  1946.  $246  million:  in  1947,  $221 
nillion;  in  1948.  $245  million:  in  1949. 
$t26  million:  in  1950,  $304  million:  in 
1  >51.  $307  million:  in  1952.  $312  million; 
a  Id  in  1953.  $325  million. 

In  other  words,  through  those  years 
the  contribution  was  nmning  along 
substantially  at  the  figm-e  requested  by 
the  budget  this  time.  Now,  all  at  once 
li  this  year  it  is  raised  to  about  double 
w  lat  it  had  been  before.  Of  course,  as 
I  say.  that  does  have  an  impact  on  the 
oi  erall  budget  and  the  balancing  of  the 
budget.  __ 
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Mr.  PHILLIPS.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct  in  his  figures.  It  has  an  impact 
upon  the  budget.  It  has  an  impact 
upon  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States.  But  to  my  mind,  more  seri- 
ously, it  has  an  impact  approaching  an 
attempt  to  let  the  people  of  the  United 
States  think  that  this  fund  Ls  in  bal- 
ance when  it  actually  is  not.  How  seri- 
ous it  is.  that  is  another  matter.         ' 

I  should  like  to  express  my  own  per- 
sonal feelings  on  this  subject,  which  I 
have  explained  every  time.  I  think,  this 
bill  has  come  up,  and  about  which  I  feel 
very  strongly.  I  believe  that  a  trust 
fund  should  be  actuarially  in  good  con- 
dition. If  this  were  a  State  agency,  a 
State  government,  if  there  were  some- 
thing in  which  we  could  put  the  money 
in  the  funds  of  some  other  agency,  the 
securities  of  some  other  government  or 
other  agency.  I  would  feel  that  we 
should  put  this  trust  fund  immediately 
into  actuarial  condition. 

We    cannot    do    this.     We    hold    the 
highest  securities  in  the  United  States. 
The  only  ones  into  which  we  could  put 
this  money  would  be  specifically  indi- 
cated   bonds    representing    this    trust 
fund  or  group  of  trmt  funds.    It  is  the 
same  kind  of  bond  as  any  bond  issued 
by  the  Federal  Government.    If  we  con- 
tinue deficit  financing,  what  we  are  ac- 
tually doing  is  taking  the  money  which 
the  people  pay  in,  to  pay  the  deficit  in 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    I  have  contended  that  that,  in 
effect,  deceived  the  people  of  the  United 
States:    and  until  we  reach   the  point 
where  we  are  balancing  the  buds:et  every 
year  and  where  this  money  being  paid 
into  this  trust  fund  would  be  used  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt  and  cut  down 
the  annual  interest  upon  the  national 
debt  that  we  should  not  put  this  money 
in  and  spend  it  for  the  deficit  financing 
of  the  Government.    It  is  a  very  simple 
argument.    Actually,  we  are  $13  billion 
behind  on  this.    But.  nobody  contends, 
neither  I.  nor  any  other  member  of  the 
committee,  that  it  will  not  have  to  be 
paid.    Of  course,  it  will  have  to  be  paid. 
But  at  the  present  time  the  demands 
upon  the  fund  are  less  than  the  amount 
of  money  being  paid  in  from  the  em- 
ployees.    Consequently,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  we  should  wait  and  pay  in  every 
year  from  the  Federal  Treasury  exactly 
the  amount  necessary  to  make  up  any 
immediate  deficit   in   the   benefit  pay- 
ments, until  such  time  as  our  finances 
are  in  balance.     It  should  not  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  go  out  and  borrow  the 
money  to  put  it  into  the  fund  to  bring 
it  up  to  an  academic  actuarially  sound 
condition.     Now  it  may  sound  compli- 
cated, but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  com- 
plicated.    This  $305  million  which  the 
gentleman  from   Indiana   mentions,  or 
the  entire  $13  billion — where  would  we 
get  it?     We  would  simply  go  out  and 
borrow  it  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  pay  interest  upon  it  and  put 
it  into  the  fund  and  use  it  to  pay  the 
deficit  expenses  of  the  Government  until 
such  time  as  we  are  actually  balancing 
the  budget  and  paying  off  on  the  na- 
tional debt.     I  am  not  in  favor  of  any 
payment   into   the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund  until  the  time  that  we  can 
actually  pay  the  money  in,  put  bonds  in 


a  trust  fund  and  pay  the  money  on  an 
unnecessary  high  national  debt  such  as 
we  have  today.  I  hope  that  answers 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  gentleman  feels  about  it. 
There  are  people  who  think  the  amount 
put  In  should  be  much  hipher.  and  there 
are  people  who  think  it  should  be  much 
less.  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  we 
should  not  have  to  put  any  more  money 
than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demands 
from  the  beneficiaries  until  such  time 
as  the  national  accounts  are  in  balance. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  continue  for  this 
coming  year  as  we  have  in  the  past  at 
substantially  the  figure  recommended 
by  the  budget.  As  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out.  this  increase  in  respect  to 
the  fund  itself  is  a  matter  of  realism, 
and  is  not  particularly  consequential. 
But  insofar  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  budget  for  the  coming 
year,  of  course,  it  is  a  substantial 
amount.  I  also  acree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  obviously  in  any  year  when 
these  obligations  are  created,  whatever 
the  arrangement  is,  so  far  as  the  book- 
keeping is  concerned,  and  whatever  the 
Government  must  pay  out  in  the  way  of 
benefits  during  any  year,  necessarily 
comes  out  of  the  production  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  for  that  particular  year. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  only  ask  the  gentleman  to 
remember  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
minority  side  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Of  course.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  that. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  would  appreciate  that 
fact. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Was  there  a  division 
In  the  subcommittee  on  this  item? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  We  do  not  operate  in 
the  subcommittee  by  vote.  We  agree  or 
disagree — we  take  reservations  when  we 
do  not  fully  agree.  I  took  a  reservaUon 
upon  this. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  take  this  opportunity 
personally  to  thank  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
( Mr.  Philups  1  for  the  selfiess  service  he 
has  rendered  on  this  committee  during 
the  years  he  has  served  in  this  body. 
There  is  not  a  Member  in  the  House  who 
will  not  miss  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  notice  in  the  committee  report 
on  page  19  there  is  reference  to  a  vet- 
erans' hospiUl  in  Cleveland  where  there 
is  provision  for  a  general  medical  hos- 
piUl. Would  my  distinguished  colleague 
tell  me  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  paragraph  on  the  build- 
ing of  this  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  for  the  Ohio  veterans. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  would  hope  It  would 
be  so  definite  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration would  understand  that  it  is  the 
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unanimous  feeling  of  the  subcommittee, 
supported  by  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations where  the  bill  was  heard, 
that  the  idea  of  building  a  500-bed  hos- 
pital for  general  medical  and  surgery 
patients  simply  invites  a  request  next 
year  to  double  it.  Therefore,  the  eco- 
nomical thing  is  to  put  up  a  hospital  at 
once,  large  enough  for  the  demands  of 
the  area. 

I  might  say  this  Is  not  entirely  aca- 
demic with  me.  I  spent  seven  of  the 
happiest  years  of  my  hfe  in  Cleveland. 
I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  site 
that  was  selected.  I  know  the  conditions 
in  the  hospital.  I  know  that  when  the 
committee  put  in  the  money  for  the 
Brecksville  Hospital  it  was  to  be  a 
neuropsychlatric  hospital:  that  that  was 
the  greatest  need  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time.  Even  including  southern  Cal- 
ifornia with  all  our  influx  of  veterans, 
Cleveland  had  the  greatest  need.  Four 
years  ago  this  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical hospiUl  was  to  be  built,  but  it  has 
not  been  built  yet.  It  is  because  there 
are  two  arguments  going  on:  one. 
whether  it  shall  be  built  on  a  spot  se- 
lected by  the  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion, or  one  selected  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  other  argument  is 
whether  it  shall  be  500  beds  or  more. 
You  cannot  squeeze  850  patients  into  a 
hospital  with  500  beds.  The  committee 
says  this  hospital  should  be  built  on  the 
park  site,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  hos- 
pital: and,  second,  that  the  total  number 
of  general  medical  and  surgical  beds  in 
both  hospitals  shall  be  not  less  than 
1.000.  I  think  I  have  made  it  clear  not 
only  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
I  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton  1  but  also  to 
the  Veterans'   Administration. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very,  very  earnestly,  and 
would  say  aga'n  how  much  we  shall  miss 
him  in  the  85th  Congress. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  would  like  to 
return  to  the  discu'^sion  with  respect  to 
this  retirement  fund  in  which  the  gentle- 
man is  interested  as  am  I. 

Mr.  PHILUPS.     Very  much. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple who  have  investments  in  this  fund 
are  entitled  to  know  that  the  amount,  if 
it  were  actuarially  sound,  would  be  $13 
billion  and  not  $4  billion. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman they  know  it  very  well.  I  have 
discussed  this  each  year  with  men  who 
are  interested  in  this  fund.  I  think  we 
all  believe  the  time  will  come  shortly 
when  the  fund  should  either  be  put  into 
an  actuarially  sound  condition  at  a  time 
when  the  money  will  not  have  to  be 
borrowed  and  interest  paid  on  it,  or  that 
we  should  face  this  matter  frankly,  and 
his  committee  would  naturally  take  the 
lead,  and  say  that  we  do  not  have  to  keep 
an  actuarially  sound  fund,  and  that  the 
Government  should  obligate  itself  every 
year  to  pay  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment's share.  As  soon  as  some  of  these 
older  civil  service  employees  reach  re- 
tirement, who  did  not  pay  the  retirement 
money  out  of  their  own  funds,  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  over  and  pays  the  deficit 
every  year.    I  hope  the  gentleman's  com- 


mittee will  In  the  near  future  decide 
which  poUcy  they  should  adopt.  Per- 
sonally. I  would  prefer  the  latter  policy, 
but  I  would  accept  any  policy  defined  by 
the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  agree  there 
should  be  a  policy  adopted,  but  I  assumed 
a  policy  had  been  adopted  but  had  not 
been  followed,  that  is  to  provide  suff  cient 
funds. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  There  are  sufficient 
funds.  There  are  more  than  sufficient 
funds,  but  there  is  no  actuarially  sound 
fund  as  might  be  established  in  an  in- 
dustry or  in  a  State,  which  could  put 
the  money  into  Federal  bonds. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  That  is  the  way 
It  ought  to  be.  If  it  is  to  continue  in 
unsound  position,  then  those  affected 
should  know  it. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  us  to  put  billions 
into  this  fund  and  then  go  and  borrow 
from  the  very  people  whom  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  helping,  and  pay  interest  on 
it,  so  that  they  have  a  double  payment  of 
both  money  and  Interest. 

Why  should  they  use  that  money  for 
the  deficit  expenses  of  the  Government 
and  then  come  back  and  tax  the  people 
again  for  the  money  they  thought  they 
were  paying  this  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  29th  District  especially,  the 
whole  Nation,  and  this  Congress  is  going 
to  lore  a  good  man,  a  fair  man.  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  body  in  the  per- 
son of  our  beloved  friend,  John  Phillips. 
He  is  only  "39"  years  of  age  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  worked  on  him  long 
and  hard  as  a  good  many  of  otu-  other 
friends  have  in  an  effort  to  get  him  to 
change  his  mind.  He  wants  to  go  back 
to  the  great  State  he  is  from  and  for  the 
next  45  years  do  as  he  pleases. 

He  Is  going  to  retire,  and  he  is  retiring 
voluntarily.  As  I  said,  the  whole  Nation 
is^  going  to  lose  a  good  man  and  a  fine, 
outstanding  public  servant. 

To  the  gentleman  from  California  may 
I  say  with  a  great  feeling  of  warm  af- 
fection that  we  wish  you  well,  and  we 
hope  the  next  45  or  50  years  will  bring 
you  a  lot  of  happiness. 

Good  luck  to  you.  and  when  you  come 
back  next  year  to  visit  us  you  be  certain 
to  come  around  to  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Committee.  You  will  always  be 
welcome. 

A  lot  of  good  luck  to  you  and  your 
family. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
are  some  Members  on  this  side  who  do 
not  know  too  much  about  these  appro- 
priation bills  going  to  do  when  you  are 
away? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  still  be  here. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  He  does 
not  know  anything  about  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
tirement of  John  Phillips  is  going  to 
leave  a  very  serious  vacancy  on  this  side 


of  the  aisle  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  has  been  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  With  his  outstanding  ability  as  an 
accountant,  his  yen  for  research  activ- 
ities and  that  sort  of  thing,  he  has  made  a 
record  of  which  any  man  can  be  proud, 
and  that  has  been  of  great  and  Tj^gting 
advantage  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  WeU  said.  I  wUl  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  it  is 
true. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself 
about  a  minute  and  a  half  or  two  minutes 
more,  if  I  may.  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions about  this  retirement  fund. 

In  the  first  place,  and  I  want  to  address 
a  few  of  my  remarks  to  my  distinguished 
friend  the  assistant  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  partisan  in  the  activ- 
ities of  this  committee  about  this  mat- 
ter; and  there  ought  not  to  be.  We  had 
no  politics  in  mind  and  politics  in  fact 
does  not  belong  anywhere  in  this  fund 
and  I  hope  it  never  gets  in. 

Here  are  some  2,200,000  Federal  em- 
ployees paying  their  6  percent  every  30 
days  into  this  fund. 

The  fund  is  insolvent  to  the  tune  of 
$13,500,000,000.  Think  about  it.  There 
is  less  than  $7  billion  in  the  fund  ^nd 
it  is  short  $13,500,000,000.  That  is  the 
reverse  of  the  proposition. 

And  why  is  it  short?  The  Federal  em- 
ployees have  been  paying  their  part,  but 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  been 
paying  its  part. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Indiana 
cited  some  figures  and  those  figures  are 
true.  The  administration  appointed 
that  famous  commission  known  as  the 
Kaplan  committee  to  study  the  retire- 
ment system  and  to  bring  in  some  light 
and  information  on  the  requirements  of 
the  fund.  They  did.  Prior  to  that  time 
there  was  too  much  guesswork  involved 
in  this  fund.  We  now  know  what  is 
required  and  we  give  you  full  credit  for 
doing  it.  The  Kaplan  committee  did  it. 
While  the  studies  were  going  on  for  2 
years  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not 
recommend  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pay  anything  to  this  fund.  That 
Is  perhaps  right  because  the  Kaplan 
committee  was  studying  it.  Now  they 
have  made  their  report  and  what  did  the 
Kaplan  committee  recommend?  Not 
$295  million  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  put  in  there  this  year,  but  $843 
million.  Under  their  recommendation 
we  should  have  appropriated  in  round 
figures  $850  million.  So,  if  the  commit- 
tee erred,  and  we  must  admit  that  we 
did.  we  erred  to  the  tune  of  not  appro- 
priating $850  million  instead  of  $600 
million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  been 
much  concerned  and  much  interested  in 
the  veterans'  housing  program  that  is 
due  to  expire  next  year.  I  notice  in 
the   hearings   that   the   Appropriations 
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Soboommlttee  also  expressed  much  In- 
terest In  the  housins  program.  Would 
the  centleman  comment  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  appropriations  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  Laoan  and 
Guaranty  Section  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration this  year? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  committee  has  provided 
what  the  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration have  said  Is  adequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  of  the 
committee  who  have  preceded  me  have 
fully  covered  the  major  items  in  the 
pending  appropriations  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
Thomas),  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  OfSces 
Appropriations,  has  furnished  the  com- 
mittee with  a  clear,  concise,  and  informa- 
tive statement  of  the  contents  of  the 
measure  under  consideration.  It  should 
be  added  that  when  Chairman  Thomas 
has  completed  his  statement,  there  is 
little  further  than  can  be  added,  or  needs 
to  be  added,  by  way  of  explanation  of 
an  appropriations  bill  coming  from  the 
committee  of  which  he  serves  as  chair- 
man. Chairman  Thomas,  as  we  all  recog- 
nise, is  an  able  and  hard-working  chair- 
man. Our  chairman  has  performed  an 
excellent  service  in  this  instance,  as  is  his 
usual  custom. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  the  work  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. It  has  al^o  been  a  privilege  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Phillips  I ,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee. 

It  is  a  refreshing  and  stimulating  ex- 
perience to  serve  on  this  committee  and 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
again  express  my  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  kindness  and  helpful- 
ness. The  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  prevails  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee is  unexcelled. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  which  the 
committee  has  brought  before  the  House, 
represents  months  of  study  and  extended 
consideration  of  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  some  18  apencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment comprising  the  category  of  Inde- 
pendent ofiBces. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  work 
of  this  committee  is  vci-y  important  and 
certainly  carries  with  it  great  responsi- 
bility when  we  consider  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  asked  to  look  Into, 
analyze,  and  evaluate  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  18  a.::encies  for  the  fiscal  year 
1957  with  total  budget  requests  of  $5,793.- 
704,000.  The  overall  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  in  the  bill 
totals  some  $6,004,722,260. 

I  am  certainly  not  going  to  discuss  all 
the  items  of  appropriations  included  in 
this  bill  as  other  members  have  spoken 
and  given  an  explanation  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  Involved  in  the  independent 
[jflBces  category.  But  I  shall  confine  my 
■emerks.  during  the  time  allotted,  to  a 
'ew  Items  relating  to  some  of  the  regu- 
atory  agencies  and  important  commis- 
iions.  principally  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nlssion.  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Seneral  Oei  >ltea  Administration,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 


The  committee  has  given  much  study 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  which  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission administers.  As  previously 
pointed  out.  this  fund  is  delinquent  as 
far  as  Federal  Government  contributions 
are  concerned,  in  an  amount  calculated 
at  $13  billion.  Federal  employees  are 
paying  6  percent  of  their  wages  into  this 
fund,  but  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
matching  their  contributions  on  the 
basis  required. 

A  special  study  of  this  situation,  con- 
cerning the  actual  soundness  or  lack  of 
soundness  of  this  fund,  has  developed 
that  there  should  be  appropriated  Into 
the  fund  about  $350  million  annually  to 
represent  the  normal  Government  cost, 
pliw  interest,  to  keep  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fimd  on  a 
current  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

In  addition  to  this  amount,  some  pay- 
ments could  and  should  be  made  on  the 
$13  billion  deficit  of  this  fund. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  not  included 
either  of  these  in  its  recomm-^ndations. 
The  bookkeeping  juggling  of  this  item 
alone  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  so- 
called  surplus  In  the  budget  or  balanced 
budget  Is  pure  fantasy.  The  adminis- 
tration's claim  of  a  balanced  budget,  thus, 
is  most  Inaccurate. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that 
$600  million  be  appropriated  to  this  fund 
in  1957  In  an  effort  to  put  it  more  nearly 
on  a  current  basis. 

The  Federal  Government  must  keep 
faith  with  its  employees  in  the  matter  of 
this  retirement  fund.  Our  Federal  em- 
ployees are  dependent  on  this  systom  and 
Congress  should  make  certain  that  the 
fund's  stability  is  assured. 

Concerning  our  regulatory  commis- 
sions— which  serve  as  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress— the  committee  has  given  close  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  these  agenc.es 
for  an  effective  and  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  law  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Congress. 

The  committee  has  approved  $5,400.- 
000  for  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission. 
which  is  $1,137,000  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated for  this  agency  last  year,  but 
$100,000  less  than  the  Budget  Bureaus 
estimates  for  1957. 

The  committee  received  testimony 
from  the  Chairman  of  this  Commiss.on 
that  FTC  plans  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  mergers  and  consoUdation  of 
business  and  corporate  Intere'^ts 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  committee 
feels  that  the  antimerger  work  of  tliis 
Commission  is  hiRhly  important  and 
urgently  needed.  The  country  is  experi- 
encing a  third  wave  of  corporate  merg- 
ers. The  increased  funds  recommended 
should  greatly  accelerate  this  work  by 
the  Commission.  The  antimonopoly 
work  of  the  Commission  is  also  of  major 
importance  and  should  not  be  dimin- 
ished. 

For  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, which  has  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  public  against  fraudulent  sale  and 
offerings  of  sales  of  stocks  and  securities 
on  the  open  market,  the  committee  has 
reconunended  an  appropriation  of 
$5,700,000. 

The  committee  received  a  great  deal 
of  testimony  from  members  of  this  Com- 


mission concerning  increased  biuiness 
activity  in  connection  with  uranium 
stocks.  This  activity  has  created  the 
need  of  additional  personnel  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country.  To  assist  the 
Commission  In  its  role  of  protecting  the 
public  interest,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended an  increase  in  appropriations 
of  $745,000  more  than  was  allocated  in 
1956. 

It  is  recommended  in  the  bill  that 
$5,200,000  be  appropriated  for  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  This  Commis- 
sion has  accumulated  a  backlog  of  work 
in  connection  with  power  studies  and  li- 
cense franchise  applications. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Will  have  or  should  have  an  ex- 
panded work  procram  because  of  its  re- 
sponsibihty  m  regulating  the  natural-gas 
industry  in  the  public  interest.  The 
CommL<«ion,  In  my  opinion,  has  for  many 
months  failed  in  its  full  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility in  proceeding  to  effectively 
investigate  and  prosecute  segments  of 
the  natural-gas  industry.  The  Com- 
mission simply  has  just  delayed  proceed- 
ing in  this  field  awaiting  action  of  the 
Congress  to  relieve  Its  workload  or  reduce 
Its  jurisdiction.  The  Commission,  re- 
cently, however,  has  assured  the  ccmxmit- 
tee  that  since  the  veto  of  the  gar  bill  it 
wiU  now  proceed  to  vigorously  enforce 
the  law.  The  committee  understands 
that  some  25  orders  recently  have  been 
issued  by  the  Commission  calling  for 
Investigation  of  the  rate  structxire  of 
major  producing  companies. 

These  in vestipa lions  are  to  determine 
whether  or  not  their  rates  are  unjust, 
unreasonable,  unduly  discriminatory  or 
preferential.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  Commission  for 
this  important  action. 

The  committee  has  approved  funds 
toUling  $211,340,900  for  the  operation  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for 
the  next  year.  The  G8A  is  the  "house- 
keeping" agency  of  our  Government  and 
Its  work  and  progress  ma?t  be  effectively 
continued. 

One  program  of  this  agency  with 
which  members  are  interested  is  the  Fed- 
eral buildings  construction  program,  au- 
thorized under  the  Lease-Purchase  Act. 
approved  during  the  second  session  of 
the  83d  Congress.  The  committee  last 
year  urged  the  a?ency  to  move  forward 
in  the  overall  building  and  renovation 
program  which  was  begun  in  1954. 

While,  actually,  little  noticeable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  this  direction, 
there  has  been  a  modest  beginning  by 
GSA.  The  committee  this  yenr  has  ap- 
proved the  budget  estimate  of  $5  million 
for  financing  the  acquisition  of  sites, 
drawings,  and  architectural  work  in  this 
connection  This  program  has  been  de- 
layed too  long.  A  great  need  exist-?  for 
new  and  improvd  and  additional  Fed- 
eral buildings  in  many  areas  throurhout 
the  Nation.  This  program  should  be  ex- 
pedited with  the  greatest  dispatch 
possible. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions Include  fiands  for  acquisition  of 
sites  and  architectural  work  on  three 
new   FWeral   buildings   In   the   Fourth 
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priority  work  schedule — these  Include 
Carthage.  Smlthvllle.  and  Lafayette. 
There  are  other  towns  and  cities,  not 
only  in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  but  in  other  districts 
throughout  the  Nation,  that  are  deserv- 
ing of  this  agency  giving  early  attention 
to  their  Federal  building  needs. 

Concerning  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  since  World  War  II, 
as  many  of  the  Members  will  recall, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  several 
items  of  appropriations  for  various 
veterans'  benefit  programs.  This  has 
occurred  as  the  veterans'  educational  and 
training  program  and  other  programs 
have  tapered  off  or  declined. 

This  year — I  am  pleased  to  report — 
your  committee  has  recommended  an 
overall  increase  of  $253,402,860  over  last 
year's  appropriation,  and  $785,860  over 
the  budget  estimate  for  all  phases  of 
veterans'  programs.  This  action  was 
taken  by  the  committee  in  an  effort  to 
continue  and  improve  the  veterans'  pro- 
grams of  the  Nation. 

We  have,  as  we  all  recognize,  the 
greatest  veterans'  program  of  any  nation 
in  the  world,  which  includes  the  pro- 
gram of  education  and  training,  insur- 
ance, housing,  compensation  and  pen- 
sion, hospital  and  medical  care  and  other 
great  benefit  programs  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

These  programs  have  been  continued 
at  a  level  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  committee  has  ap- 
proved $2,907,000,000  for  compensation 
and  pen.«:ions  which  is  an  item  made  firm 
by  statute  and  for  which  appropriations 
are  required. 

With  respect  to  funds  for  the  hospital 
and  domiciliary  facilities  program,  the 
committee  has  increased  the  budget 
recommendations  by  $3,500,000  for  this 
item  bringing  the  total  amount  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  to  $50,500,000. 
This  appropriation  provides  for  technical 
services  for.  previously  approved,  G.  M. 
and  S.  hospitals  needed  and  some  of  the 
more  urgently  needed  replacements  of 
VA  hospitals  which  consist  of  temporary, 
obsolete  or  hazardous  structures.  The 
VA  proposes  to  replace  such  hospitals 
over  a  period  of  several  years. 

The  veterans'  hospitals  of  the  Nation 
represent  an  Investment  of  more  than 
$2,500,000,000.  Many  of  these  buildings 
are  the  old  Army  cantonment  type  and 
badly  in  need  of  repair.  The  failure  to 
make  needed  repairs  and  replacements 
of  this  huge  investment  would  certainly 
represent  false  economy  of  a  major 
degree. 

In  view  of  the  huge  Investment  in 
Veterans'  hospitals,  the  number  of  con- 
tonment-type  hospitals  in  use.  some  of 
which  have  been  described  as  "firetraps." 
I  feel  that  the  amount  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  is  more  than  justified  and 
that  additional  funds  will  be  needed  in 
the  future  when  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration replacement  program  gets 
fully  under  way.  The  funds  here  rec- 
ommended are  adequate  for  next  year's 
needs  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  this  connection,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  committee  are  de- 
serving of  commendation  for  their  action 
in  recommending  and  approving  funds 
for  several  projects  of  first  priority  im- 


portance. Worthy  of  mention  in  this 
group  are  the  veterans'  hospitals  at 
Cleveland.  Ohio:  Oakland.  Calif.;  Jack- 
son. Miss.;  and  Chicago,  ni.  The  proj- 
ects at  Murfreesboro  and  Nashville, 
Tenn..  are  equally  Important  with  those 
of  other  areas  of  our  Nation  to  which 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  direct- 
ing its  attention. 

I  want  to  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  committee  has  reported  a  meritorious 
bill,  and  I  trust  and  urge  that  the 
Members  will  affirm  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  give  this  bill  its  unanimous 
approval.  * 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  the  great  programs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  its  hospital 
and  medical  program.  This  is  the  great- 
est single  medical  undertaking  by  any 
government  in  the  world.  I  have  always 
thought  that  this  program  is  of  great  im- 
portance as  a  veterans'  benefit,  since  I 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
for  a  veteran  which  is  more  important 
than  to  help  him  during  a  period  of  ill- 
ness when  he  needs  help  most. 

Our  hospital  program  is  designed  for 
the  care  of  service-connected  veterans 
and  veterans  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 
their  care.  In  this  connection.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the  commit- 
tee realizes  that  in  any  big  undertaking 
there  will  be  some  abuse;  therefore  we 
have  conducted  an  investigation  to  de- 
termine how  many  veterans  are  abusing 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  free  hospitali- 
zation when  in  fact  they  are  able  to  ob- 
tain hospitalization  elsewhere.  The 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  make 
a  report  on  this  soon,  but  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  the  abuse  is  not  extensive 
so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  think  we  should  do 
everything  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  rel- 
atively few  veterans  who  take  advantage 
of  the  program,  since  this  type  of  case  is 
obnoxious  to  the  public  and  gives  the  en- 
tire program  a  black  eye. 

I  have  visited  a  great  many  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  find  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  is  excellent  and  the  attitude 
toward  the  patient  is  good.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  this  high  standard  of  care. 
It  will  take  continued  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  staff,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Subcommittee,  and  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  their 
work,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
veterans'  medical  and  hospital  program. 
They  have  cooperated  to  the  fullest. 
About  a  year  ago  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  made  z.  survey  of  the  needs 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
program,  with  particular  regard  to  re- 
placement of  certain  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  and  major  repair  and 
renovation  on  others.    This  study  was 


accomplished  through  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  been  particularly  helpful  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  last  summer  in 
completing  this  study.  \ 

The  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  initiated  the  pro- 
gram of  replacement  and  repair  last  year 
and  in  doing  so  pointed  out  that  no  piu-- 
pose  could  be  served  by  undue  delay. 
They  have  again  this  year  provided 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  the  re- 
placement and  repair  program.  When 
the  committee  began  this  program,  it 
was  laid  out  as  a  long-range  program 
which  should  be  approved  and  followed 
by  the  committees  and  agencies  respon- 
sible for  its  operation.  Such  an  ap- 
proval and  agreement  has  now  been  ob- 
tained for  the  repair  and  replacement 
program  and  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  SubcOnunittee  is  per- 
forming its  function  of  making  moneys 
available  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation and  the  appreciation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  the  fine  cooperation  shown  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Thcm\s),  and  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee. 

Medical  services  for  the  care  of  eligible 
veterans  are  provided  through  the  fa- 
cilities of  173  hospitals  and  70  out- 
patient clinics.  As  of  January  31.  1956. 
there  were  121.163  hospital  beds  in  oper- 
ation, an  increase  of  4  131  beds  since 
July  1.  1954.  The  average  daily  patient 
load  in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals during  January  1956  was  112,450. 
an  increase  of  5,963.  The  average  dally 
patient  load  has  increased  from  an 
average  of  103,491  for  fiscal  year  1954 
to  an  average  of  109,909  for  fiscal  year 
1956,  an  increase  of  6.418. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  ex- 
panded and  Improved  upon  the  medical 
services  made  available  to  eligible  vet- 
erans during  this  period.  Three  new 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals — a 
neuropsychiatric  hospital  and  two  gen- 
eral medical  and  surgical  hospitals- 
were  opened,  and  an  existing  general 
medical  and  surgical  hospital  was  con- 
verted to  a  neuropsychiatric  hospital. 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  maximum 
number  of  veterans,  the  hospitals  are 
currently  operating  at  a  bed  occupcmcy 
rate  of  93  percent,  a  high  ratio  in  terms 
of  accepted  hospital  practice.  This 
compares  to  a  occupancy  of  89  percent 
as  of  June  1954. 

CARZ    AND    TREATMENT    OF    MEUKOPSTCHIATUC 
PATIENTS 

The  most  critical  problem  in  the  med- 
ical program  is  the  care  of  the  mentally 
111.  The  Veterans'  Administration  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  has  been  vigorous 
and  progressive.  The  effect  of  these 
efforts  is  demonstrated  by  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  veterans  awaiting  ad- 
mission to  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  with  neuropsychiatric  disabil- 
ities, from  a  peak  of  17,454  as  of  May 
31,  1955.  to  15,546  on  January  31.  1956. 
despite  a  continually  increasing  number 
of  veterans  who  require  neuropsychiat- 
ric care.    Prom  the  period  July  31.  1954, 
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to  January  31.  1956,  an  additional  4.762 
Beuropsycblatric  beds  were  staffed  «^M 
placed  in  operation. 

Stafflnff   neuTopsychlatrle   beds   with 
qualiAed  professional  people  is  a  difficult 
task.    To  assist  in  solving  this  problem, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  estab> 
llshed  a  proerram  for   training   career 
physicians  in  the  specialty  of  neuropsy- 
chiatry.    Currently,  approximately  200 
physicians    are    undergoing    a    3 -year 
period    of    training.    Each    phsrsician 
upon  completion  of  this  3 -year  period 
of  training  is  obligated  by  contract  to 
■enre  with  the  Veterans*  Administration 
for  a  period  of  2  years.    There  are  cur- 
rently 20  physicians  who  have  completed 
their    training    and    are    employed    as 
psychiatrists  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals.     In  addition,  there  are 
training  programs  for  psychologists  and 
social  workers  concerned  with  the  care 
of  mental  patients.    These  training  pro- 
grams are  all  affiliated  with  accredited 
teaching  institutions. 

To  facilitate  the  integration  of  mental 
patients  into  their  home  communities, 
there  is  a  trial- visit  program  and  a  fos- 
ter-home program.  In  the  trial-visit  pro- 
gram, patients  are  released  to  their 
homes  temporarily  and  supervision  is 
maintained  by  the  hospiUl  through  so- 
cial  workers  in  outpatient  clinics  and 
hospitals.  Over  6.000  neuropeychiatric 
patients  are  in  a  trial-visit  status.  The 
foater-hc'oe  program  provides  family 
and  community  hfe  for  selected  patients 
without  homes  of  their  own.  During  cal- 
endar year  1955,  approximately  80O  psy. 
chottc  patients  were  placed  in  foster 
homes.  A  large  percentage  of  the  pa- 
tients  placed  in  the  foster-home  program 
and  the  trial-visit  program  will  even- 
tually be  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  is 
the  mental  hygiene  clinics  which  oper- 
ate    through     the     outpatient    clinics 
There  are  currently  63  of  these  clinics 
in  operation.    During  the  period  July  1 
1954.  through  July  31.  1955,  over  437.000 
treatments  were  administered  to  123.000 
patients  through  the  facilities  of  these 
clinics,  eliminating  the  necessity  of  hos- 
pitalizaUon  for  many  of  these  patients. 
To  increase  the  number  of  beds  availa. 
ble  in  neuropsychiatric  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  acute  neuropsychiatric  pa- 
tients, over  1,600  long-term  chronic  pa- 
tients  were  transferred  frmn  neuropsy- 
chiatric  hospitals  to  general  medical  and 
surgical  hospitals. 

Within  the  last  3  years,  two  drugs, 
chlorpromazine ,    and    reserpine.    have 
been  used  to  advantage  in  the  treJatment 
of  psychotic  patients.    The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  undertaken  a  series  of 
studies  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
these  tranquiliaing  drugs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill.    Studies  have 
also  resulted  in  important  advances  in 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
prefrontal  lobotomy.    In  addiUon.  there 
has  been  Initiated  a  study  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  various  forms  and 
techniques     of     psychotherapy.       This 
study  is  concerned  with  the  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  various  factors  such  as 
hospital  design,  staffing  patterns,  and 
therapeutic  programs. 


or  TUBsacuLoos 
PATiorrs 

In  1946  the  Veterans"  Administration, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  initiated  a  program  of  study  on 
the  effectiveness  of  various  drugs  and 
antibiotics  in  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis, working  in  dose  conjunction  with 
the  various  professional  socieUes  and 
pharmaceutical  companies.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  clinically  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  chemotherapy  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Impressive 
results  have  been  obtained.  This  is  in 
part  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
waiting  list,  as  of  January  31.  1956.  for 
veterans  awaiting  admission  for  tuber- 
culosis was  367  as  compared  to  a  peak  of 
2.600  in  February  1953.  During  this 
same  period,  the  number  of  patients  hos- 
pitalized for  tut>erculosls  decreased  from 
approximately  16.000  to  a  current  level 
of  14.000. 

There  is  a  constant  search  for  im- 
proved methods  in  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  For  example,  there  is 
currentlr  under  study  a  program  which 
if  successful,  would  greatly  reduce  the 
length  of  time  a  tuberculous  patient 
must  remain  in  the  hospital.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  hospitalizing  the  pa- 
tient for  the  acute  period  of  his  illness 
and  treating  and  maintaining  controls 
on  an  outpatient  basis,  using  the  various 
antibiotics  and  other  drugs. 

urmMKDiATi  raoea«M 

The  care  of  the  long-term  chronically 
ill  and  aging  patient  is  a  problem  of  in- 
creasing importance.  A  program  to  care 
for  such  patients  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration ho.spital.s  has  been  developed  and 
is  being  expanded  as  rapidly  as  facilities 
and  personnel  are  made  available.  More 
than  30  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals are  participating  in  the  intermediate 
program  for  long-term  paUcnts.  In  most 
cases  these  patients  are  In  separate 
wards  and  in  5  hospitals  there  have 
been  established  formal  Intermpdiate 
services  totaling  approximately  600  beds. 

DOMIcnOART    raoasAic 

Improved  concepts  in  the  handling  of 
the  problems  of  the  handicapped  and 
disabled  veterans  have  been  inaugurated 
in  the  domiciliary  program.  These  im- 
proved concepts  involve  : 

(a»  A  program  of  bettering  physical 
and  hving  arrangements  including  new 
furniture,  wide  use  of  color,  improved 
ughting.  adequate  sanitary  facilities 
modem  floor  coverings,  increased  space 
allocation,  and  items  such  as  drapes  and 
pictures  which  assist  in  providing  a 
homelike  atmosphere.  To  date  this 
phase  has  been  on  a  modest  scale  How- 
ever, the  next  several  years  will  result 
in  major  improvement. 

( b)  Medical  care  for  domiciliary  mem- 
bers IS  receiving  new  emphasis  through 
the  establishment  of  domiciliary  clinics 
to  provide  specialized  medical  skills  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  sy  ,tem  of  medical 
evaluation  and  prevenUve  medicine  for 
these  members. 

(c)  -The  institution  of  individually 
planned  acUvlty  programs  for  members 
of  the  domiciliary  with  increased  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  the  mem- 
ber-employee program  in  such  a  way  m 


to  attain  the  maximum  In  rdiabihtation 
and  adjustment  with  a  resultant  in- 
crease in  usefulness  and  happiness  for 
each  domiciliary  member. 

The  objective  of  these  new  concepts 
Is  to  prepare  the  veteran  for  return  to 
his  community,  or,  where  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, to  function  at  maximuBB  capacity 
in  a  domiciliary  status. 

MEDICAL  mmsuAmcn 

Medical  research  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  system  has  con- 
tributed much  to  maintaining  and  Im- 
proving the  present  high  sUndards  of 
care.    The  conduct  of  research  is  to  a 
large  extent  based  on  the  medical  and 
surgical   problems  of   the   veteran   pa- 
tients.    Emphasis   on   research   in   the 
fields  of  neurology,  psychiatry,  and  tu- 
berculosis has  been  accompanied  by  a 
wholecome  Increase  in  the  quantity  and 
quality    of    research    acUvlties    dealing 
with  these  diseases.    Cooperative  as  well 
as  individual  research  is  now  under  way 
in  the  101  Veterans'  AdministraUon  hos- 
pitals.   During  the  recent  calendar  year 
there  were  approximately  2.200  research 
projects  performed  by  Veterans'  Admin- 
istraUon personnel  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals.    The  major  portions 
of  these  studies  deal  with  heart  disease 
cancer,  diseaies  of  the  dlgesUve  system! 
metabolic  and  nutritional  diseases,  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  tuberculosis 
and  psychiatric  diMirders.    Although  re- 
search is  specifically  directed  toward  the 
problems  associated  with  the  care  of  vet- 
eran patients,  the  results  of  this  research 
contribute  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

EZPLACXMENT.     MOOnUf  HaTIOM  ,    AI«1>    tunovM- 
"•MT  or   MOSTTTAL   FACILrrm 

During  the  past  year  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  developed  a  long- 
ranpe  replacement  program  which 
should.  If  carried  to  completion  as 
scheduled,  result  In  permanent  haspltal 
buildings  in  lieu  of  converted  hotels, 
schools,  and  wartime  cantonment  type 
construction.  It  will  also  enable  the 
Veterans'  AdministraUon  to  eventually 
deacUvate  obsolete  domiciliary  build- 
ings. 

This  program  covers  10  hospiUls  with 
a  timeUble  for  compleUon  extending 
from  fiscal  year  1956  through  fiscal  year 
1962: 

Tentative  seheduUnf  of  VA  for  replacement 
construction 

_,_,.     .     .  K*timated  coat 

TeOinical  service*:  {miUUms) 

Fiac»l  year  19SS:   Downey.  lU..         $2  9 
PUcai  year  1057: 

Clevelaod.  Ohio 

Jackson.   Miss 111111 

Oakland.   Calif 1111111"! 

Washington.  D.  C 

Fiscal  year  1958:  ' 

Nashville,  Tenn  i 

Wood.  Wis JIVJIVJLV.V.'"" I 

"•cai  year  1B60:  " 

Long  Beach.  Calif,  (ad  phase)    I 

Memphis.   Tenn.. _  f     •  • 

Fiscal  year  19S0: 

Downey,  m.   (2d  phase) J 

Temple.    Ten |     17 

Fiscal  year  iMi:  Wood.  Wu!~(3d 
phase) g 


S.066 


S.7S 


Total 


17. 71i 
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Tentative  $eheduling  of  VA  for  replacement 
construction — oon  tlnued 

Estimated  co$t 
Construction:  (miUion$) 

Fiscal  year  10S7:  Downey.  Dl...._  $21.2 

Fiscal  year  1058: 

Cleveland.   Ohio «_ 

Jackson,   Miss... . 

Onkland.    Calif 43.559 

Washington.  D.  C..._. 

Fiscal  year  1959: 

Nashville.   Tenn . _.) 

Wood.  Wis.  (1st  phase) }   ^*- ''* 

Fiscal  year  1960: 

Long  Beach.  Calif,   (ad  ptiase).|    „  , 
MempbU.    Tenn „ j   "  * 

Fiscal  year  1961: 

Downey,  111.    (2d  phase) 1 

Temple,    Tex |   20.8 

Fiscal  year  1063:  Wood.  Wla.   (Sd 

phase) 8.0 


ToUl. 100.309 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  program 
Is  $17.7  million  for  technical  services  and 
$160.3  million  for  construction. 

There  was  provided  in  fiscal  year  1958, 
$2.9  million  for  technical  services  to 
start  this  program — Downey.  The  fiscal 
year  1957  Veterans'  Administration  con- 
struction appropriation  request  covers 
$4,353  million  for  technical  services  and 
$21.2  million  for  construction,  in  order 
to  continue  this  very  much  needed 
program. 

In  addition,  the  large-scale  moderni- 
sation of  some  58  existing  hospitals  has 
been  given  a  tentative  long-range  sched- 
ule with  a  request  of  $20,552  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1957  poriion  of  this  pro- 


gram. This  represents  a  continuation  of 
the  program  developed  in  fiscal  year 
1956,  as  well  as  the  start  of  additional 
projects.  These  projects  are  executed 
by  phases  in  order  to  continue  the  hos- 
pital in  as  nearly  normal  operation  as 
(>os6ibIe  while  improvements  are  being 
made. 

Under  the  category  of  modernization 
for  fiscal  jrear  1956.  approved  projects 
are  either  in  the  architect-engineering 
design  state  or  under  construction  at 
15  of  the  58  hospitals  presently  consid- 
ered In  greatest  need  of  modernization 
improvements. 

In  addition  to  this  program,  minor  im- 
provements are  beiiig  accomplished  at 
some  16  other  hospitals  in  this  group. 
In  other  words,  some  improvements  are 
scheduled  at  approximately  53  percent 
of  these  58  hospitals  in  contrast  to  ap- 
proximately 26  percent  In  fiscal  year 
1955. 

For  fiscal  year  1957,  the  appropria- 
tions request  asks  for  approximately 
$20.5  million  for  projects  affecting  55 
percent  of  this  group.  This  indicates 
a  progressive  program  which,  if  con- 
tinued until  the  tentative  long-range 
plan  is  completed,  will  result  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  some  58  older  hospitals. 

Dependent  upon  available  funds,  the 
tentative  plan  contemplates  the  com- 
pletion of  this  program  about  fiscal  year 
1966  or  fiscal  year  1967.  It  is  well  to 
recognize  that  during  this  10-year  pe- 
riod, additional  hospitals  will  have 
reached  an  age  where  they  will  require 


extensive  modernization.  This,  coupled 
with  the  final  phases  of  the  present  ten- 
tative plan,  could  well  carry  this  pro- 
gram into  fiscal  year  1970,  based  on  the 
present  rate  of  accomplishment. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  fiscal 
year  1957  request  asks  for  $4,447,000  for 
minor  improvements  in  various  cate- 
gories, all  of  which  provide  much -needed 
improvements  in  our  hospital  operations. 
Projects  of  this  sort  are  planned  at  some 
37  hospitals,  plus  the  continuation  of 
the  program  for  correcting  fire  and 
safety  hazards.  Although  this  amount 
represents  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
program.  doUarwise.  it  is  essential  that 
these  minor  projects  be  accomplished 
in  order  that  we  may  Improve  our  op- 
erations for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
veterans. 

The  many  projects  in  these  minor 
categories  range  from  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  $250,000  each.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  group  of  unprogramed  proj- 
ects may  be  brought  current  within  a 
reasonable  time,  along  the  lines  pre- 
sented in  the  fiscal  year  1957  request. 
However,  each  year  brings  new  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  hospital  operations 
which  require  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, as  well  as  replacement  of  obsolete 
techniques  in  the  medical  field. 

There  follows  a  listing  of  the  hospitals 
Included  ^n  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's request  for  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1957  for  major  rehabilitation 
and  modernization,  and  the  alterations, 
improvements,  and  repairs  program: 


Veteran*'  AdmtH\atralion  hospital  and  domiciliary  faciUlits  appropriation,  fiscal  year  1957,  major  rehabiliiation  and  modernization  program 

request 


(1) 

Project  Iocs*  km 

(2) 

Ho^pitil    ijpe    and 
ntiirKr     "f     cnn- 
strurtcd    beds, 
June  30.  KtU 

(3) 

Total  Ff  ti- 
mat«d  cost 

(4) 
Project  title* 

Sumhex 

Type 

Grand  total 

- 

TKofuciU* 
>  «20.  552. 7 

2,141.9 

62U.S 

646.2 

510.5 
S32.0 

NP 

c;m 

NP 

OM 
NP 

OM 

DOM 

UM 

OM 

(JM 

DOM 

TB 
GM 

OM 

DOM 

NP 

TB 

OM 
TB 

NP 

NP 

NP 

OM 

UOM 

L  Bedford.  Ma» 

1.6M 
1.  4Hi 
1116 

nm 

1.719 

1.77.1 

1138 

3WI 

3.n<*2 

MM 

1.g:!1 

440 

■Jkl 

605 
1.7H1 
1.307 
1.W6 

41. S 
155 

1.176 

SM 
2,040 
1.S40 
1.661 

Molrmiiation  nropram,  pha<*  II  (now  physical  medical  rch.ibilitation  building,  chapel  building 

cant^vn  and  thpatcr  building,  and  iiltiTations  to  n-or^jtion  buil<ling  So.  10). 
Modi-rnization  program,  phuse  IV  ulteratioiis  to  IjuUiinjEs  .N'os.  I  and  21;  provide  adequate  canteen 

lacilitij-s  and  replace  elevators  Xos.  4  and  10  in  buiWing  No.  1). 
New  therafieutic  exercise  clinic  building  (to  augment  existing  small  scattered  therapeutic  areas  which 

are  inadequate  in  siic). 
MoiemiiJition  propram,  pha.se  II  (alteration*  to  buildinis  Nob.  1.  2,  4.  and  5). 
Now  ttutator  building  (to  replaoe  ouaafe,  noonreproof  existing  tbeat«r  building  No.  47,  whidi  is  bad.7 

detfj-iorated). 

*.  Broni.  N'.  V 

a.  ChUlirolhc.  Oliio 

4.  roUimMa.  R.  C 

*.  DiuivUl.-.  Ul 

•.  r>»j-ton.  Ohio 

7.  Fort  Howard.  Md « 

».  HiriM.  Ill 

w.  K«oouxhtsn.  Vs...... 

2.7W.2 
430.5 

sno  0 

Modemiiation  program,  phase  II  (alterations  and  addition  to  CMS  building  D.  Brown  Hospital). 
Modernization  program,  phase  I  (new  warehouse  buildini;.  utility  building,  pump  and  transformer 

house,  and  cxUud  ci-ntra.  heating  to  buildings  Nos.  18,  20,  22.  23,  30,  43.  57,  59,  and  70). 
Replace  2  elevators,  unit  F,  and  provide  a  new  electrical  distribution  system,  building  No.  L 

V).  Ki-rrvill^.  T« . 

11.  I^r  City,  Kla 

12.  Mountain  Home.  Tenn 

3.39L3 

2S0.9 
662.0 

Modernization  program,  phase  U  (new  administration  whig,  building  No.  110,  and  new  .ntermcdiate 

hospital  building). 
Replace  3  boilers  and  modomire  outside  utilities. 
Modernization  program,  phase  1  (alterations  to  buildings  Nos.  15, 16, 17, 19,  38,  and  64;  new  incinerator 

building). 

IS.  Mur'rr<«»lioro,  Tenn 

14.  Oleen,  N.  V 

15.  Portland,  Greg — .... 

93&.0 

2.2r,1.4 

QM.4 

Modernization  program,  phase  I  (alterations  to  buildings  Nos.  2.  26, 71,  72,  73,  74, 75,  76,  and  78). 
Modcrnizaiion  prograin,  pha-se  I  (new  thpra[>outic  exercise  clinic  and  special  services  buildinjf). 
Modernize  (taticnU  feeding  facUUies  in  7  buildings,  and  alterations  to  iiruvide  small  dining  rooms  in 
buildin«B  Km.  1,  18.  and  20.                                                                        .                              -^ 

16.  Tomah.WU 

1,230.0 

S13.9 
613.7 

Modernization  propram,  phw*  I  (alterations  to  buildings  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  16,  and  25  and  connecting 

corridor,  general  site  work  and  outside  utilities). 
New  dining  hal!  and  kitchen  and  connecting  corridors  (to  replace  existing  nonflreproof  dining  hall  and 

kitchen  building). 
Esjiand  and  modernize  present  laundry  Iscllities. 
Do. 

17.  Tusoal.vKM,  Ala 

IM.  \\tu%>.  Ivx 

W.  Wood.  Wb 

UX9 

Modernize  electrical  distribution  system,  convert  to  alternating  current,  and  replace  elevators  in  build- 
ings Nos.  20  and  43. 

*  In  addition  to  specific  Items  listed  above,  each  project  covers  any  necessary  adjost- 
ments  and  rrl  ifed  work  to  permit  the  reh:if>llilafed  or  modemlted  facllilles  to  tie  In 
w  ilh  and  function  a.*  m  Integral  part  of  exisLJiK  plants.    Ktso  after  all  projects  in  this 

CU 3M 


proposed  program  are  eomplcted,  standards  of  afTected  hospitals  though  Improved  will 
stlU  in  most  cases  be  below  those  approved  for  our  new  hospitals. 
*  Total  estimated  cost  roamled  oo  to  $20,552.7. 
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Project  ktcklinn 


Grand  total. 


1.  Various  St  ;»t  ions „ 

2.  VarkMifi  sl:itioiis 

3.  Alhu<|Ufr«(u<>.  N'.  Mes. 

4.  AlrxaiiUi'u,  La 

B.  Amarillo.  Tex 

6.  AmtTicHn  Lakr,  Waah. 

7,  AuRUsta,  Oa. 


».  Bath,  X.  Y 

•.  Boiiw.  I«luhn . .. 

V>.  B«M«lon.  Maw 

II.   Dnnville.  Ill 

U.  Fort  Uarriaoii,  .Mont 

13.  Hlm>«.  Ill  

14.  InttiaiiTtrKilw.  Ind -. 

15.  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Irt.  I>>\inrton.  Ky        

17.  Lm  Angi*k'9,  C-ilil 


CO 

Bnspital  typ«  and 
numh«>r  of  c«>ii- 
strarted  beUa, 
JuneW,  lUU 


Number 


18.  I,0!ii<ivinp.  Ky 

IV.  Louisville.  Ky.  (VAKO). 
ao.  Marion,  Ind ., 


21.  Montro»<.  X.  Y 

22.  Northampton,  Mass 

23.  UulwcMxl,  Ky 


34.  Phoenix.  .\rlx    

aft.  Provklenci!.  tt.  I 

26.  Reno,  NeY 

27.  Roanoke,  Va 

as.  Rutland  Heights,  MaM 

29.  San  Juan,  P.  R 

30.  Shrevrport,  La.. 


31.  .«?onierville.  N.  J.  (VASD) 

32.  8t.  ffciwl,  Minn 

33.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

31  Temple,  Te» 


Mk  Toffus,  Maine. 


M.  Wadsworth,  Kans 

9T.  West  Haven,  Conn 

Ml  W«6t  Roxbury,  Mass 

n.  WUmingrton,  Del 
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Brief  proi«>ct  de<«Tiptloa  ' 
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Admlnl!--trator'5  illsrretionarv  project  fiintls. 

CorriH-tioii  of  fir»  aii.l  Mufety  >iaf  ir.lx  •i>ha.'».'  V  of  interim  pntient*  prnlertion  pmcram> 

.\<l<litu>n  and  sit   rat  ions  to  »>ui|.|inK  .\o.  I  tori|>aih|  |>rr<«.iii  iii,Ml,.,,uai,.  , antral  Ht.rile  mippIt  wrrh^e 

Moderniiulion  proirTaiii,  pha-*  III  talimlioiis.  huiMiiig  No.  I,  n  |)Ur  .  U  vutor,  buildiiii  \o  2  ad.lil 

tiuii  to  rurridui  hrl  wtvii  l>uildiriK5  No.s.  i  and  3;.  ••      «    ».  au  ii 

Manaiter'5  <|uarl>'rt  and  sliiitU-  garat:!-. 
New  chaiN'l  hiiiMinir. 
l>.'t.nijoii  ■M-n',-t.*h>r  buildings  Nos..  1.  3.  3.  t,  an<l  5  (to  rrplarr  exl»titut  •lianiond  m««h  grilles  which  ara 

in  adetiTioratid  loiidilioio.  "»■»  turn 

Alterations  and  .»d<lition  to  huililing  No.  It  (to  pro\  idr  p  irige.  nianlhoiiw  and  Orv  sUtion) 
I  mliTiruiwI  i>i':ri<'ttl  <li.«triltiiiK>ii  systoni  ».-.~~*. 

Relocate  and  expand  re«ei«rrh  laboratory  (to  (>/uvide  a<lfi|ii.>l«-  xiiuj'.'  (or  mttliri]  rf«ean?h> 
Air  ''onditKMi  operating  .»uite,  b«iil.!iiix  No.  .V*.  rTTi™n:u;, 

Klevator.  iHJiHit.e  No.  47  (to  ehmmaie  haitd  cirrying  of  mjih>Iws  to  2.1  IVmr  oi  warrbouie.  and  to  Dprmit 
better  iitilirafi-n  of  sloripe  "iiacei.  »^"WM»r,  auu  w  iatibu 

Slirfaf*"  druinace  ind  n-tiirtare  nmd.i. 

Knlarife  (larltiiii!  f  udilies  (to  alkvi.ite  critical  shortage  of  parking  <Tkuv) 
.\d<iili<.nal  iKirk  rm  f:iii|iii«-s  (to  all.  \ Ute  criticul  shotUgf  of  lurlkiiiic  MfcMr) 
ReifntdiDg  and  p.tvin);  parkinK  dn>us. 

New  inrtnerator  fnf  «,iitable  si»e  to  harvlle  itatlM  rrfii.*e  snd  elimiaite  smoke  nuis^uirr) 
Ad.liti..iial  iwrkiig  spuw  (to  alk\ule  critioa  siMrtage  ..(  lurWing  «iKko) 
.Air  i-ool  oth  floor 

'*handhnVof"t*rime!*'''  ''""'""«'  ''■'«   '«'  ^'  •"**  ^  '*'»•>  «'*  •I'vator.  c-a,.abk-  of  safe  and  efTKi.  nt 
W  aier-cunnai'tioii  charge. 

Detention  s.m.r,.  bujMing  No.  4  (to  eliminate  future  Injuries  to  pafirnts  fmm  broken  gl  is»  In  »ulr|.|e 
attempts;  and  to  re,lu.-e  eitenslve  mainf  ..:m.v  tron.  kKvs  l.nakag,  .uid  in.*  .  I  «T«n  ilamag", 

fi^dlTd^Yerr/Z""'*'""  '"■^'^*  '^'^  ""'"'"'  """"«  '*"*'•"  -•"*  ^'^^^y  «N"'Pment  ahlch  « 
.Vl.lltion  to  h.i.l  ling  No   I  (to  j.rovlde  ader,uate  space  for  receipt  and  storage  of  siippHes) 
AdditHMwI  parking  area  (to  alleviate  crllical  sliortage  of  iiarkmg  spmv;  '^' 

""i::;!:!  and  r„,^:'re;:p:i?s  j?,"  n:'i7o  «'"bc' sV"  ^^"^  '^''  "•■''"^-  ''■^•"•"•"-  '^ ""»« ^  -"^  ^^^-'^^ 

*',I'Aw.t7h''n  !..'.'> '''i"""*'  '"  *'"••'<:"?'■  ^"'"n'  >•■''•  l"^  '««  Provhle  .Mleqimte  storage  s|wce  for  items 
11^  li  ""  l^"*'^""'""'-  =^n'»  «-<'"*>li«lute  supi  ly  a.t»viii,->  l.«-:.i..|  ,„  ',  »,„,n„„fv  into  -•  buildinis 

BoiU-r-plant   ImKovenK-nt.s.   building   .No.  g2  (replace  present   wornHHit   boilers  .it.  3  nei^boll^ 
e<  iilppe.1  with  automatic  c.ntrols  and  niwlemiie  U.ikr  lUnt  e  eriric  systenV. 

s'^lreff^-t  oi'sauT'*  '"■'"*'^*  "°  *""*■'■'  ''■'"*'*•'  ''"'"  '""*>  •""'■'•  """•"•  '••niperutur,.s.  «„d  <^,to- 

■*'.'rM?iVM"'  "  >"'"'"*y  »";'  T"  labj.ratory:  hr.late  electric  circuits  to  oj-^uting  room  buikllnt  No  1 
an.l  install  expkxuM.  |.r.io'  eU-ctrk-al  o«ilUl  -  and  em.r^.  im  y  gi  ii.  ralo'  ouiHiing  .>o   I. 

.\  teratl  .ii-  :»„.l  ,.,,i,,n,atK-  fire-,i>rlnkk-r  sy.teni.  buikliug  No.  T  <v»  (lor  innanimat,.rT  M..raBe  elc  ^ 

''Xi!';:^:!::^::;^:^!;:'z^:; '  ^-♦^  '"-^'^  eM.k...n,,r.«.ek,-.ra,u  ,.u:!;:u:l;:i';.„:e,x.;';^.er. 
^u::L'::;.'i;'r;t,'a.;.a7K:';';l^.-  ''°^"'  •"""*"  ••-'»-'  -'•  '-^•'--> '-""-  •«"  »'•"<->  n^^w^i 

"l.'.wn'lTn'g'^L"!;:  or'Sr"'  '^^  ""  '""'""  ''^  '"^•*  "^  »'*"M-rt.ng  surgical  patient,  „p  and 
Coiwiruet  .»«..»«..galk.n  water  tank  to  snppWwenI  present  water  <u|.|>It  and  provide  a.leniiite  stor-e- 

An7.lT!M*f  i""|'"'"^«'  re'rig,.rali,.n  systems  an<I  faci'ltics  an.|  improve  ln.*le..uale  strwt  lighting  ^ 


I  In  addition  to  the  spcciflc  item.s  listed  above,  eaeh  projin-t  povers  ;inv  neceosarv 
»dju.stnicnts  ,in«l  related  worit  to  jiermlt  the  altered,  itiiproved,  or  r»'uairi-.l  ficilitk-s 
to  tie  In  with  and  runclion^s  an  Intexr.d  iwrt  of  existiiiit  plaiUs.  Some  ■sulwtitutlons 
of  project-s  may  be  antici[ftted  as  a  result  of  chaneing  (widitions  during  the  ye  ir  K\. 
perience  has  shown  that  there  will  be  emergencies  an.l  ch  iiigiMi  In  re<iiilrements  that 
can  neither  t)e  forvcast  nor  n-twsonably  e.<timated  in  advance     However   before  any 


KCOlgOKT  IJf  OPKHATION 

Along  with  emphasis  on  improved  care 
for  veteran  patients,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  directed  attention  to- 
ward a  better  utilization  of  available 
funds  and  manpower.  Examples  of  this 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  ntunber  of  employees  per 
1,000  patients  has  decreased  from  1,090 
for  fiscal  year  1954  to  1,077  for  fiscal  year 
1955.  and  to  1,062  for  fiscal  year  1956. 
This  decrease  of  28  employees  per  1,000 
patients  or  a  total  of  3,092  employees  be- 
low the  fiscal  year  1954  ratio  is  equivalent 
to  an  economy  of  $12,700,000  in  annual 
operating  costs.  This  economy  was  ac- 
complished through  a  continuous  evalua- 
tion of  costs  and  manpower  utilization 


miijor  aller.it ions  improvements  or  re|n'r.  i  n.«i»»i|    i»,.ie-i  is  starte«I   it  w  ill  be  sub- 

hm^nr    ^h^  ,ih  t  ?^        r*  '•^'-nr*'  ••"«'•"•"•  »'•'  '"tnpk  te.|.  st.-.ndar.ls  of  alTectJ;i 
w-w  hril  .itaii       ""•"^^'■'''  *'"  ''""• '"  «"•>'  '^-^N  »*  «>««ow  ihoae  a|>|.roved  for  our 
»  Total  estimated  cost  n>unde<I  olT  to  f4.447.0. 


through  studies  conducted  to  enable 
management  to  evaluate  the  economy 
and  eflrectiveness  of  individual  medical 
facilities.  In  future  years  these  econ- 
omies will  offset  the  cost  of  increased 
staffing  in  neuropsychiatric  hospitals 
which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  thera- 
peutic advantage  gained  by  the  use  of 
tranquilizing  drugs. 

In  ad(Jition  to  the  studies  referred  to. 
there  is  a  continuous  review  of  organiza- 
tion and  methods  to  improve  manpower 
use  and  costs.  Examples  of  organiza- 
tional changes  are: 

<a)  Consohdation  of  administrative 
functions  of  certain  adjacent  hospitals 
and  the  consolidation  imder  a  single 
management.    Such  consolidations  are 


on  a  test  basis.  Pinal  evaluation  of  ef- 
fectivenes.s  ha.s  not  been  made. 

'  b )  Consolidation  of  outpatient  clinics 
with  hospitals. 

Examples  of  changes  in  methods  are: 

<a)  Utilization  of  electric  accounting 
machines  in  the  supply  and  financial  ac- 
counting activities. 

(b>  Utilization  of  addressograph  equip- 
ment of  the  hospital  patient  administra- 
tion activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans* AfTairs  has  been  very  interested  in 
the  operation  of  the  veterans'  loan  guar- 
anty program.  We  have  been  doing  a 
series  of  investigations  and  conducting 
hearings  throughout  the  country  and  in 
Washington  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
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veterans' housing  program.  We  had  offi- 
cials of  the  Veterans'  Administration  be- 
fore our  committee  and  asketl  than  if 
the  budget  which  they  have  requested  for 
loan-guaranty  purposes  is  adequate  and 
they  stated  that  the  funds  requested 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  good 
supervision  of  construction  of  houses 
being  approved  for  veterans  under  the 
loan  guaranty  program.  In  reading 
the  hearings  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  Subcommittee  I 
noted  that  committee  was  interested  in 
the  loan  guaranty  program  and  also 
asked  the  Veterans'  Administration 
whether  the  funds  requested  were  ade- 
quate and  the  subcommittee  was  advised 
that  the  appropriations  requested  would 
be  sufficient.  I  wish  to  point  out.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr  J  Thomas  ] , 
has  been  very  Interested  In  the  loan 
guaranty  program  and  la.«!t  frear  ear- 
marked certain  funds  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  appropriation  to  assure 
that  the  loan  guaranty  program  would 
have  adequate  funds.  Now  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  said  jthat  their 
funds  are  adequate.  I  think  thjat  we  can 
expect  Improvement  in  the  quality  of 
supervision  of  the  Veterans'  |  Adminis- 
tration regional  offices,  the  processing  of 
applications  by  veterans  and  builders, 
and  most  important  of  all,  inck'cased  ef- 
ficiency in  the  supervision  of  construc- 
tion and  the  handling  of  complaints  of 
veterans  growing  out  of  poor  con- 
struction. 

The  program  for  World  War  IT  vet- 
erans is  scheduled  to  expire  on  July  25. 
1957.  and  the  level  of  building;  activities 
will  continue  to  be  high.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  that  consUuction  failures 
lie  dormant  until  the  house  has  been  oc- 
cupied one  winter  sea.<;on  and  that  the 
complaints  become  .^erious  after  the 
homeowner  has  lived  in  his  house  for  6 
months  to  a  year  and  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  house.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  if  we  do  not  do  something 
to  improve  Veterans'  Admiriistration's 
supervision  of  construction  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  program.  Congress 
will  continue  to  have  many  seriou-s  com- 
plaints brought  to  Its  attention  for  Uie 
next  several  years.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
headed  by  the  gentleuuin  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EoMONDsoN),  has  just  com- 
pleted an  extensive  investiga'^ion  of  the 
veterans'  housing  program  and  has  made 
a  number  of  recommendations  for  im- 
provement. This  report  has  been  made 
available  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
advised  me  that  they  are  giving  special 
study  to  the  problems  of  the  loan  guar- 
anty program  and  are  developing  plans 
which  will  intensify  supervision  of  the 
loan  guaranty  program,  particularly  the 
quality  of  construction  being  obtained. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  i-om  Oregon 
[Mr.  Ellsworth]. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  discuss  the  section  m  this  bill 
devoted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  to  point  cut  that  In 
the    appropriation    for    the    Interstate 


Commeroe  Commission  are  included,  of 
course,  funds  for  the  Car  Service  Section 
and  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service  of 
that  Commlssl(»i.  This  Bureau  of  the 
Commission  has  responsibUity  of  admin- 
istering section  1.  paragraphs  10  to  17 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
which  comprises  the  car  service  provi- 
sions and  the  emergency  powers  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  car  service. 

The  purpose  of  my  discussion  today  is 
to  point  out  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  has  undergone  severe 
shocks  in  the  last  2  years,  last  year  in 
particular,  as  the  result  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  supply  of  railroad  freight 
cars,  boxcars  on  the  lines  of  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country,  and  that  this  con- 
dition, this  shortage  of  boxcars  has  been 
not  only  a  blow  to  the  commerce  and 
shipping  necessary  to  keep  this  country 
nmning.  but  it  has  resulted  in  a  condi- 
tion that  has  caused  commodities  which 
we  all  have  to  buy  to  go  up  in  price. 
Shortages  in  building  materials  for  ex- 
ample, caused  by  the  car  shortage  has 
caused  the  market  price  of  such  mate- 
rials to  go  up. 

A  few  thousand  dollars  added  to  this 
bill  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  enough  field  employees  so 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with 
respect  to  the  car  service  section  can  be 
administered  would  many  times  be  saved 
as  the  result  of  keeping  more  cars  mov- 
ing and  avoiding  this  loss  from  car 
shortages. 

We  had  last  year  at  the  peak  of  the 
shortage  season  a  shortage  of  22.659 
freight  cars  per  day  during  the  week 
ending  October  29.  1955,  and  the  short- 
age was  nearly  that  high  for  several 
weeks. 

In  addition  there  were  shortages  of 
high-grade  boxcars  and  the  wide-door 
40-  and  50-foot  types  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  throughout  the  year.  Severe 
shortages  of  freight  cars  in  the  North- 
west lumber  territory  were  experienced 
during  the  spring  and  continued  tintil 
the  middle  of  November.  Freight-car 
shortages  occurred  in  the  grain  terri- 
tories daring  the  summer  and  fall,  and 
all  sections  of  the  country  experienced 
shortages  of  all  classes  of  freight  equip- 
ment during  the  heavy  fall  loading  sea- 
son. That.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  direct 
drain  on  the  economy  of  this  country 
which  certainly  is  unnecessary. 

What  causes  this  car  shortage  annu- 
ally? There  is  one  basic  reason,  and 
that  is  that  the  class  A  railroads  of  the 
United  States  do  not  own  enough  cars. 
I  am  told  by  a  source  that  I  think  is  en- 
tirely reliable  that  at  this  moment  we 
have  85.000  fewer  boxcars  on  the  rails 
of  the  United  States  than  we  had  at  this 
time  last  year,  yet  everybody  knows  that 
the  economy  has  expanded.  The  car 
loading  figures  prove  that.  For  the  week 
ending  February  25  the  figures  show  an 
increase  of  8.9  percent  over  the  same 
period  of  1955  and  a  15.5  percent  increase 
over  the  same  week  of  1954  in  the  loading 
of  freight  cars. 

In  the  face  of  the  expanding  traffic  on 
the  railroads,  the  expanding  need  for 
shipping,  the  railroads  do  not  have  as 
many  cars  on  the  road  as  they  had  last 
year.  I  am  told  that  they  do  have  140.- 
000  cars  on  order,  but  those  cars  will 


probably  not  be  delivered  in  time  fen*  use 
this  year. 

What  is  the  answer?  What  can  we 
do  about  it?  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  do 
something  very  tangible  and  very  help- 
ful. The  law  gives  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Ccxnmission  ample  power  to  cor- 
rect many  abuses  that  are  now  prevalent 
in  the  railroads  and  which  result  in  de- 
lay in  the  movement  and  in  the  loading 
and  imloading  of  boxcars,  but  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  must 
have  personnel  with  which  to  administer 
that  law  and  to  enforce  the  rules  and 
regulations.  Do  they  have  that  person- 
nel?   I  will  let  you  judge  for  yourself. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
field  staff,  which  represents  the  men  who 
are  out  in  the  field  to  check  on  the  viola- 
tions and  to  keep  these  cars  moving 
throughout  the  entire  United  States  to 
serve  all  of  the  48  States,  has  only  30 
men.  Only  30  persons  are  employed  in 
that  field  work.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  this  nationwide  job  cannot  be  done 
with  so  few  men.  The  Commission  ob- 
viously is  very  timid  in  going  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  asking  for  more 
money,  because  this  year,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  have  field  service 
employees  enough,  they  have  requested 
an  increase  of  only  10.  They  want  to  in- 
crease from  30  to  only  40  men.  Those 
40  men  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  certainly  cannot  do  enough  to 
alleviate  this  car-shortage  problem. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
5-minute  rule  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
the  Committee  increase  the  amoxmt  of 
money  for  the  car  service  section  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
enough  to  employ  some  more  men.  I 
am  not  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  raise  the  total  sum  in  the 
bill  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission above  the  budget  request.  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  add 
$100,000  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  appropriation,  which  would 
bring  the  sum  up  to  that  requested  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  that  Com- 
mission. One  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  deducted  by  the  committee  from 
some  other  of  the  Commission's  activ- 
ities. So  I  am  going  to  let  this  Commit- 
tee, as  a  whole,  decide  whether  or  not 
we  should  give  the  total  budget  request 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  put  the  $100,000.  which  the 
committee  deducted,  in  the  place  where 
it  will  do  some  good  and  help  to  alleviate 
the  car  shortage  which  I  warn  all  of  you 
will  begin  soon.  It  usually  starts  in  Uie 
spring  and  this  year  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  there  is  going  to  be  the  most 
disastrous  car  shortage  in  the  histoiy 
of  America.  With  an  additional  20  men 
in  the  field  service  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  could  help  that  situ- 
ation. I  urge  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  give  consideration  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  do  hope  that  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  BOLAND]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
has  been  adequately  covered  by  those 
who  have  preceded  me — by  my  colleagues 
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on  the  Democratic  side  and  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  I  rise  merely  to  make  one 
or  two  observations.  My  first  observa- 
tion is  to  express  my  regret,  as  has  been 
done  by  my  distingxiished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  by  those  on 
the  Republican  side,  over  the  loss  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  com- 
mittee.  JOHH  PHnXIPS.      JOHH   PHILLIPS 

has  served  seven  terms  in  this  body.    He 
is  now  completing  his  14th  year.  He  came 
to  this  Congress  in  the  78th  and  he  has 
stayed  and  been  reelected  ever  since.    He 
came  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  was  assigned  to  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittees b<M:k  in  the  80th  Congress.    So. 
for  10  years,  he  served  on  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions.   It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  served 
with  him  last  year  and  this  year.    I  want 
the  membership  of  the  House  to  know 
that  It  is  an  education  to  serve  with  one 
whose  skill  in  questioning  whose  pene- 
trating mind  and  knowledge  of  account- 
ing have  caused  the  Department  heads 
of  this  Government,  who  come  before 
our  committee,  to  respect  the  member- 
ship on  the  committee.    So  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee,   and 
with  all  of  those  in  Congress,  in  express- 
ing my  regret  that  he  is  going  to  leave 
us  at  the  end  of  this  year.    Of  course, 
together  with  the  rest  of  my  colleagues, 
I  wish  his  family  and  him  happiness  and 
health  in  the  years  to  come.     He  has 
been  a  great  Member  of  this  Congress. 
Tlie  country  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
him.    His  district  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  him  for  the  service  he  has  given  to 
the  Congress  over  the  past  14  years  and 
the  service  he  has  given  to  our  country. 
Mr.      H.      CARL      ANDERSEN       Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.     I  recall 
the  splendid  years  of  service  that  the 
gentleman  from  California   iMr.  Phil- 
lips I  gave  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations   for  Agriculture 
He  was  just  as  good  a  man  there  as  he 
has    been   on   your   subcommittee,    Mr 
BoLAND.  and  I  regret  that  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  made 
It  inappropriate  for  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  serve  on  both  subcommit- 
tees. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  We  only  hope  that  we 
can  get  a  man — or  a  woman — as  good  as 
the  gentleman  to  succeed  him  from  his 
district. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  dislike  to  horn  In 
on  something  which  appears  to  be  ex- 
clusively a  matter  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  but  I  cannot  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing 
my  personal  regret  that  John  Phillips 
feels  that  he  should  retire  from  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  strength  here  in  this  body.  We  all 
admire  and  respect  him  and  have  the 
deepest  affection  for  him.  We  wish  him 
all  the  success  and  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness to  go  with  him  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BOLAND.    I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  carries  approx- 
imately $6  billion  to  cover  the  budget  re- 
quests of  some  18  independent  agencies 
and  offices.     A  reading  of  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill,  I  think,  explains 
pretty  emphatically  the  reasons  why  the 
committee  came  to  its  decisions  on  the 
requests  that  have  been  made  by  these 
various  agencies  and  offices.     In  most  in- 
stances the  committee  has  recommended 
increases  as  compared  with  budget  items 
for  fiscal  1956.     In  many  instances  those 
items  have  been  increased  because  of  the 
increase  in  employees  in  many  of  the 
departments.    That  increase,  the  com- 
mittee felt  was  justified  because  many 
departments  had  suffered  backlogs  in  a 
great  deal  of  the  work.     It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  that  those  backlogs 
ought  to  be  cleared  up.     The  committee 
recommends  to  this  Committee  the  adop- 
tion of  our  committee  report  so  that  the 
agencies  and  offices  that  are  included  in 
this  bill  can  clean  up  many  backlogs  that 
have  occurred  in  those  departments      I 
specifically  refer  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.     When  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  was  before  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  I  ex- 
pressed some  concern  over  the  pohcy  of 
the  Federal  communications  system  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  home-town 
television  stations.    There  is  need  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
adopt  a  pohcy  which  wUl  protect  home- 
town television  stations.     In  the  hear- 
ings before  our  committee  the  Commis- 
sion indicated  that  it  was  looking  into 
that  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  the  Congress  that  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission carries  an  increase  of  $1,779,000 
over  last  year.  All  of  us  are  concerned 
with  the  number  of  accidents  that  have 
recently  occurred  on  some  of  the  major 
railroads  of  the  Nation.  Your  commit- 
tee hac  earmarked  siiecific  funds  for  rail- 
road safety  and  locomotive  inspection 
work.  It  has  granted  the  full  amount 
requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  safety  and  has.  in  fact,  increased 
the  amount  by  $39,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  be  pleased  with  the  action  of 
the  committee  in  a  new  item  that  ap- 
pears in  this  year's  budget.  The  amount 
of  $435,000  has  been  allotted  to  acceler- 
ate In  1957  the  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  chapel  facilities  at  VA  hos- 
pitals. This  is  a  program  that  was 
delayed  by  the  war  and  emergencies 
Your  committee  feels  that  it  is  now 
time  to  start  a  planned  program  of  pro- 
viding adequate  chapel  buildings.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  some  30  VA  hos- 
pitals of  all  types  that  do  not  have  sepa- 
rate and  adequate  facilities,  18  neuro- 
psychiatric.  2  tuberculosis.  10  general 
medical  and  service. 

In  last  years  hearings  on  this  item 
Administrator  Higley  and  his  staff  indi- 
cated willingness  to  go  forward  with  this 
program  and  have  now  come  up  with  a 
planned  program. 

The  great  need  for  chapels  In  VA  hos- 
pitals has  been  emphasized  and  reem- 
phasized.    In  my  judgment,  the  greatest 


need  occurs  in  the  neuropsychlatrlc  hos- 
pitals. The  vast  majority  of  those  con- 
fined are  unable  to  get  to  any  religious 
services  in  the  churches  In  the  towns 
where  the  hospitals  are  located.  And. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  who  will 
question  the  therapeutic  value  of  reli- 
gion. As  has  been  noted  by  interested 
parties,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
social  workers  are  doing  a  wonderful  Job 
in  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  men- 
tally 111.  But  these  people  by  themselves 
are  not  the  answer.  These  people  plus 
religion,  are  the  best  answer  we  have 
today.  I  quote  from  a  wonderful  little 
brochure  put  out  by  the  Committee  for 
the  Northampton  Veterans'  Hospital  Me- 
morial Chapel  Fund: 

Thepe  patients  must  be  given  new  ideals 
new  objectives,  new  motives,  and  new  rea- 
sons. They  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  the  Divlne  Psychiatrist,  the  Divine 
Physician.  He  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  them.  The  human  must 
be  supplemented  with  the  divine,  a  power 
greater  than  themselves.  The  natural  must 
be  supernaturallj'ed.  They  must  be  given 
a  new  trust,  a  greater  conttdence,  a  real 
belief  In  God.  They  must  be  given  a  change 
of  heart,  a  spiritual  awakening,  the  explo- 
slve  power  of  a  new  affection,  a  love  of  aerv- 
Ing  man — of  serving  God. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  dedicated  men  and  women  in 
my  locality  who  have  joined  with  the 
niany  veterans  organizations  in  Mas5a- 
chusetts  in  the  common  effort  of  present- 
ing a  planned  program  for  a  new  chapel 
at  the  Northampton  Veterans  Hospital 
The  committee  under  the  direction  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Lunsford  E.  Oliver.  Oscar 
Grife,  Richard  S.  Holden.  and  Col  Leon 
Lavallee,  officers  of  the  campaign  fund 
and  a  host  of  volunteer  workers  have 
done  a  magnificent  job  in  keeping  the 
needed  chapel  before  the  public  of  west- 
em    Massachu.setLs.      Their    endeavors 

J?n"n!^J"  ^^J  '■^^"'"'^  °^  ™°'-«  than 
550.000  toward  its  construction.  This 
committee  by  its  action  today  clearly 
indicates  its  desire  that  the  Veterans- 
Administration  commence  construction 
as  soon  as  feasible.  The  ministers,  rab- 
bis, and  priests  that  administer  to  the 
people  in  these  hospitals  have  been 
laboring  under  a  heavy  lead  for  many 
years  without  the  necessary  atmosphere 
or  facilities  for  proper  spiritual  guid- 
ance^ They  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
great  work  they  have  done  and  this 
committee  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
providing  the  tools  to  lighten  their  load. 

Lo^  ?♦**""*  '"'^'*'*-  t^'  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  assisting  m  getting  this  great  new  pro- 
gram  started. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  upon  this 
committee.  I  respect  the  committee 
members.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  because 
almost  always,  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  devolves  the  hard  work. 
So  it  has  devolved  upon  the  strong  and 
staUart  shoulders  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  Thomas  1.  He  has 
handled  the  Job  magnificently,  and  I 
commend  him  for  it 

^^H  t/"/"-^^  M'  Chairman.  I 
yield  14  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1. 

.  „^r.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  this 
bill    passes    without    amendment,    the 


House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  may  well  begin  to  give  con- 
sideration to  disbanding  and  passing  out 
of  existence.  There  are  a  couple  of 
legislative  proposals  In  this  appropria- 
tion bill  that  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  a  few  questions 
concerning  those  proposals. 

On  page  18,  line  14,  we  finil  this  lan- 
guage: I 

The  Administrator  is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  place  10  positions,  in  addition 
to  those  otherwise  authorized,  in  grade  GS- 
16  In  the  General  Schedule  established  by 
said  act,  and  the  salary  of  the  Comptroller 
shall  be  at  the  salary  rate  of  grade  GS-18 
so  long  as  such  position  Is  occupied  by  the 
present  Incumbent. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  why 
this  language  Is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  Is  a  good  ques- 
tion. We  think  It  properly  belongs  In 
there  for  these  reasons.  Thfe  language 
provides  for  the  allocation  oif  10  grade 
16s  and  one  18  to  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  people  to  receive 
them  are  in  charge  of  speeding  any- 
where from  $500  million  to  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  pasitions  in  supergrades.  I  am 
not  picking  them  out  particularly,  and  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  then.  But 
they  have  people  over  there  who  are  16's 
who  do  not  handle  1  red  cent  of  any- 
l)ody's  money.  They  are  allocating  the 
grades  to  these  men  who  arp  spending 
$60,  or  $70.  or  $80  million  a  year.  Per- 
haps they  will  give  the  General  Services 
Administration  some  grades,  but  it  was 
testified  the  GSA  has  t)een  trying  to  work 
something  out  for  over  a  year  and  the 
committee  thought  that  was  long  enough. 

In  other  words.  It  may  go  right  back 
to  that  old  proposition  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  wanted  left  in  this 
year,  that  a  man's  compensation,  a  man's 
earning  capacity  ought  to  be  judged  by. 
the  number  of  people  working  under  him 
rather  than  the  responsibility  he  carries. 
There  is  more  to  It  than  the  mere  num- 
ber of  people  working  under  lilm. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question  before  he  uses  all 
my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon.    He  asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  does  not  think  the  General 
Services  Administration  should  come  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  the  proper  legislative 
committee,  to  get  these  additional  super- 
grades? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No.  because  this  com- 
mittee has  the  responsibility  for  fund 
requirements  in  this  field,  and  your  com- 
mittee has  authorized  positions  and  has 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  allocate  the 
grades. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice should  pass  upon  these  supergrade 
positions  that  you  are  seeking  here. 
Only  last  week  our  committee  had  a  bill 
from  the  Pentagon  asking  for  super- 
grades.  They  did  not  come  to  your  com- 
mittee, which  has  no  legislative  authority 
to  grant  these  supergrades.  The  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 


Is  the  proper  committee  for  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  go  to  for  an 
increase  in  supergrades,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  It. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  have  asked  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  these 
grades  time  and  time  again  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  did  not  grant 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  possible  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  did  not  think  they 
were  entitled  to  get  them. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  may  be,  but  we 
disagree  with  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right ;  the  gentleman 
has  a  right  to  disagree  but  this  is  the 
wrong  way  and  the  wrong  place  to  settle 
his  disagreement.  An  amendment  will 
be  Introduced  to  knock  It  out,  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  a  grade  16  classification  is  too 
high  for  a  man  who  is  spending  fifty, 
sixty,  seventy,  or  one  hundred  millions 
of  the  taxpayers'  money?  If  he  does,  I 
disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  the  same  token  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  a  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter,  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  is  in  a  position  to  assess 
the  grades  for  different  classflcations  of 
work  and  responsibility. 

The  net  effect  of  this  action  by  the 
gentleman's  committee  is  to  add  10  su- 
pergrade positions  to  those  ..paces  al- 
ready available  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. These  supergrades  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  spaces  the  Civil  Service 
now  has  available. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  did  not  teU  them 
where  to  take  them.  They  have  74  over 
there  and  they  could  certainly  have 
taken  them  out  of  the  74. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  are  getting 
them  in  this  bill  without  regard  to  the 
allotment  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  do  not  have  to  go 
beyond  the  74  that  have  not  been  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  trying  to  add 
10  more.  The  gentleman  cannot  deny 
that  he  is  adding  10  more  supergrades 
to  the  74  presently  available  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  an- 
other question. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  first 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  What  we  are  doing  is 
the  sensible  business-like  thing.  Here 
is  a  group  of  men  who  spend  from  two 
hundred  to  four  or  five  hvmdred  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  of 
this  country.  We  think  it  is  good  busi- 
ness to  pay  men  with  such  responsibility 
a  sufficient  amount  so  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  question  of  defalcation. 
Does  the  gentleman  get  the  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  agency  did  not  come  to 
the  House  Civil  Service  and  Post  Office 
Committee  for  authority  to  increase  the 
number  of  supergrades. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman — or  rather  I  want  to  say 
something  to  the  gentleman  and  then 


ask  him  if  he  does  not  agree:  This  is 
really  not  new,  this  addition  of  grades. 
You  see,  we  have  a  problem  in  the  ad- 
justment of  grades  between  agencies. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  equalize, 
rather  than  have  people  being  paid  less 
for  greater  responsibility  and  more  work. 

I  think  the  serious  thing,  if  I  may  say 
so  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  is  that 
we  are  losing  some  of  our  valuable  top- 
grade  people  because  of  a  little  differ- 
ence in  grade,  people  in  Agriculture,  in 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
other  agencies.  So  the  desire  of  this 
committee  was  not  gratuitously  to  add 
grades  but  to  make  adjustments  coincide 
with  existing  administrations,  in  order 
that  we  may  keep  people  who  are  per- 
forming valuable  services  for  us. 

I  have  taken  quite  a  lot  of  the  gentle- 
msm's  time.  I  will  yield  the  gentleman 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  a  question. 
Why  is  it  that  this  agency  did  not  come 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  House  and  ask  for 
these  supergrades? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  suspect  the  people 
who  would  have  had  to  come  would  have 
been  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices  because  it  is  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
that  has  been  trying  to  work  out  this 
adjustment.  It  may  surprise  the  gentle- 
man when  I  say  that  this  originated  in 
our  committee  as  a  matter  of  justice 
and  of  economy  and  not  on  a  request 
from  somebody  to  have  a  salary  raised. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  question  the  economy 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  think  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
talk  about  going  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of 
the  House.  It  would  seem  to  me  if  there 
are  additional  classifications  needed  or 
these  new  employees  are  required  the 
agency  itself  ought  to  know  where  to  go 
to  ask  for  these  additional  employees  at 
a  higher  salary. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  That  is  still  one 
more  reason  why  this  thing  ought  to  be 
knocked  out. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  am  going  to  ask  an- 
other question  if  I  may.  With  all  re- 
spect to  the  committee,  and  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  committee,  why  did  you 
not  do  it?  Why  did  you  not  make  these 
adjustments  that  are  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
agency  never  asked  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  supergrades. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  You  only  adjust 
agencies  to  protect  the  Government 
when  somebody  comes  up  and  asks  you 
for  a  raise  in  salary? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  you  increase  ap- 
propriations in  your  committee  without 
any  request  on  the  part  of  any  agency 
or  department  of  Government? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    I  think  we  could. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  If  we  think  It  Is  to 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  No.  It  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary procedure  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  any  committee  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  We  are  a  little  far 
ftfleld.  ¥ 

Mr.  JTHOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  sympathize  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  The 
gentleman  is  a  level-headed  Member; 
he  is  for  economy,  and  we  are  agreeing 
with  him.  Look  at  pages  835.  836.  837. 
and  838  of  the  hearings.  You  will  find 
It  was  testified  that  they  asked  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  allocate  these 
grades  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion did  not  do  it.  yet  they  have  74  unal- 
located positions  right  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. I  mean  they  did  at  10  o'clock 
this  morning  because  that  is  the  last  time 
I  talked  with  them.  So  we  think  we  are 
saving  money  by  protecting .  the  tax- 
payers. These  men  spend  tremendous 
sums.  Think  of  that.  In  connection 
with  stockpiling,  they  get  Into  the  billions 
of  dollars.  It  makes  sense,  and  I  think 
my  friend  is  going  to  agree  with  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  that  my  in- 
formation this  morning  from  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  House  is  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  never  has  had 
a  request  that  a  GS-18  grade  be  estab- 
lished for  the  Comptroller.  The  infor- 
mation was  given  to  me  this  morning 
that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion never  has  made  a  request. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  was  not  present 
when  any  conversations  took  place  or 
when  any  letters  were  written,  so  it  is 
hearsay.  But  if  the  gentleman  will  turn 
to  the  pages  in  the  hearinrrs  on  the  In- 
dependent Offices  bill  I  mentioned  he 
will  find  the  testimony  is  in  there  that 
they  have  been  working  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commisison  for  over  a  year  and 
have  not  been  making  much  progress, 
but  maybe  I  am  imposing  too  much  on 
the  gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  an- 
other question.  Why  is  this  language 
in  the  bill,  and  I  refer  to  line  24.  page  43. 
which  is  part  of  section  302.  The  perti- 
nent language  is  as  follows: 

Provided.  That  any  requirement  of  law 
for  compulsory  retirement  from  the  com- 
petitive civil  service  solely  because  of  age 
shall  not  be  effective. 

Why  do  you  want  to  wipe  out  the  70- 
year  4iinit  in  civil  service,  if  I  may  ask 
the  chairman?" 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  asked 
a  good  question,  and  I  think  he  is  entitled 
to  a  good  answer.  It  has  been  testified  by 
the  medical  world  that  since  1900  the 
longevity  of  men  has  Increased  20  years; 
that  of  women  has  increased  22  years; 


that  In  1950  there  were  12.5  million  men 
and  women  in  this  country  over  65  years 
of  age.  and  in  1970  there  will  be  around 
20  to  22  million.  So.  we  think  that  age 
ought  not  to  be  a  bar  to  employment 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  is  mentally 
able  and  physically  able  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  hold 
any  hearings  on  this  proposal?  Was 
any  representative  of  any  employee 
group,  that  would  be  vitally  affected  by 
this  proposal,  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Everybody  is  vitally 
affected  by  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  did  you  hold  any 
hearings  on  this  proposal? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  have  talked  about 
it.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kansas  objected  to  this  language  last 
year,  or  similar  language,  when  it  was 
not  protected  by  a  rule  and  it  was 
stricken  from  the  bill.  It  was  later  in- 
serted as  a  general  provision  in  tlie  form 
of  a  limitation  on  the  expenditure  of 
funds.  You  are  not  plowing  in  any  vir- 
gin field  by  any  means. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  I  was.  but 
it  is  in  Uiis  bill,  and  the  record  shows 
that  you  did  not  hold  any  hearings  on 
this  very  impwrtant  proposition.  You 
held  no  hearings  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Vursell). 

Mr.  VURSELL.     Mr.   Chairman,   this 
bill  has   been  explained  and   discussed 
to  the  point  where  I  feel  that  I  probably 
cannot    make    any    real    contribution. 
However.  I  would  just  like  to  pomt  out 
that  it  covers  a   great  deal  of   money 
that  will  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers.    The 
Veterans'  Administration  will  get  some- 
thing close  to  $5  bilhon.  $4,720,715,800. 
to  be  exact.    Of  course,  it  renders  a  very 
great  service  in  the  Nation  and  it  is  a 
very  great  responsibihty  that  this  com- 
mittee  and   the   Congress   has   in   pro- 
viding appropriations  for  the  millions  of 
veterans  and  their  dependents.    I  think 
it  ou.ght  to  be  said  at  this  time  that  this 
committee    over    the    past    number    of 
years,  has  struggled  with  the  question 
of  veterans'  benefits  and  pensions  in  co- 
operation with   those  in  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Government,  par- 
ticularly the  head  of  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  point  where  I  be- 
lieve a  better  understanding  has  grown 
up  between  the  veterans  and  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress  that  appropriated   the   funds.     I 
think  it  is  the  consensus  of  the  opinion 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
due   to  the  efforts  of  Mr.   Higley   and 
those  in  charge  of  the  veterans  organ- 
izations, men  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  a  very  big  and  difficult  job 
that  Mr.  Higley  and  Mr.  Palter.son  and 
others  working  with  him  are  doing  just 
about  as  good  a  Job  as  they  can  do  under 
the  laws  that  the  Congress  has  written, 
considering  the  great  responsibility  they 
have  before  them.     I  make  mention  of 
this  because  it  may  be  some  comfort  to 
the    veterans    and     their    dependents 
throughout  the  Nation  that  their  affairs 
are  being  so  well  administered,  and  that 
those  who  are  administering  the  affairs 


of  the  veterans  have  the  humanitarian 
touch,  and  sympathy  for  the  veteran  in 
this  great  work. 

There  was  a  matter  of  some  little  con- 
troversy before  our  committee,  one  in 
which  we  were  not  all  in  complete  agree- 
ment. However,  being  a  junior  member 
of  this  committee,  I  have  tried  not  to 
make  myself  obnoxious  by  opposing  the 
views  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  this  com- 
mittee. It  is  this:  We  have  in  this  bill 
an  increase  to  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund,  above  the  request  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budijct.  of  $305  million. 
Having  just  listened  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Phillips),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  believe  from  his  explanation, 
that  it  would  be  just  as  well,  and  in  my 
judgment  better  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation,  if  we  did  not  increase  that  fund 
by  $305  million  above  the  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  must  agree 
with  his  very  persuasive  argument  that 
about  all  we  should  do  now.  without  re- 
gard* to  the  good  work  of  the  Kaplan 
committee  which  simply  told  us  how  we 
could  and  should  do  it  if  we  wanted  to 
get  it  done  more  quickly,  is  to  provide 
the  increase  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  until  we  get  the  budget 
balanced  to  the  point  where  we  have  a 
few  billion  dollars  ahead,  that  we  could 
set  aside  in  n  trust  fund  a  certain  amount 
to  pay  more  rapidly  our  obligation  Into 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund. 

I  rather  have  the  hope  when  this  bill 
goes  over  to  the  other  body,  that  they 
will  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
this  item  will  impo.se  upon  the  taxpayers 
an  additional  $305  million  obligation, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  carefully  weigh 
that  fact  to  the  point  where  I  hope  in 
their  wisdom  they  will  strike  out  the 
$305  million  of  excess  above  the  budget 
reouest. 

Out  of  the  17  agencies  of  Government 
for  wliich  this  bill  appropriates  funds 
with  respect  to  15  of  them,  we  made 
either  a  slight  or  a  very  subsUntlal  re- 
duction below  the  request  submitted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  was  glad 
to  see  our  chairman  take  the  lead  on 
that,  because  I  think  we  have  been  too 
complacent  in  the  matter  of  spending. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  more  watchfui 
and  try  to  reduce  the  cost  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government  where  it 
can  be  done  without  doing  violence  to 
the  service  that  department  is  supposed 
to  render  to  the  people. 

As  I  say.  in  15  instances  we  made  re- 
ductions, so  that,  were  It  not  for  the 
excessive  increase  to  the  civil -service  re- 
tirement fund,  your  committee  would 
have  brought  a  bill  to  this  House  which 
would  have  reflected  a  reduction  under 
the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
by  about  $84  million. 

I  think  we  must  be  a  Uttle  more  care- 
ful than  we  have  been  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  be  on  the  economy  side  of 
these  appropriations. 

Now  a  word  about  our  genial  and  able 
colleague.  Mr.  Phillim.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  think  no  one  regrets  more  than 
I  do—and  that  feeling  L«<  shared.  I  am 
sure,  by  all  Members  of  this  Congress 
who  have  known  our  coUer.gue  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Philiipsi— 
that  this  will  be  his  last  term  as  a  Mem- 
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ber  of  the  Congress.  He  came  here  when 
I  did  in  the  78th  Congress.  He  came 
here  with  a  background  of  accountancy 
and  research  and  business  experience 
that  equipped  him  splendidly  for  the  tre- 
mendous task  and  the  excellent  service 
he  has  rendered  to  this  Congress  and  to 
the  Government. 

He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  In- 
tegrity, pleasant,  always  calmly  doing  his 
day's  work  with  a  friendly  smile  for 
everyone,  always  willing  to  give  one  the 
best  advice  he  can  when  the  younger 
Members  come  to  him.  or  some  of  us 
older  Members.  He  has  rendered  a  great 
service  and  made  a  lasting  contribution 
to  our  Government.  His  place  will  be 
hard  to  fill,  and  he  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  us. 

With  the  other  Members  who  have 
spmken  with  reference  to  his  concluding 
his  work  In  this  Congress,  may  I  say  that 
It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  to  know  him 
and  work  with  him  and  to  have  gained. 
I  hope,  his  lasting  friendship,  so  that  as 
we  here  will  have  pleasant  memories  of 
him  in  the  future,  he  will  thmk  pleasant- 
ly of  us.  and  days  he  served  with  us.  In 
this,  the  greatest  legislative  txxly  In  the 
world. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  l  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  I  spoke 
earlier  In  the  debate.  I  inadvertently 
omitted  stating  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction I  have  found  In  ser\Ing  with  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfomia  [Mr.  Phil- 
lips] for  these  many  years  on  this  sub- 
committee. I  know  few  people  In  the 
House  with  the  ability  and  the  capacity 
to  analyze  the  Intricate  proble..is  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  want  at  this  time 
to  extend  to  him  my  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  having 
served  on  the  committee  with  him.  I 
wish  him  well.  I  wish  him  good  health 
for  many  more  years  to  come,  and  I 
hope  he  will  come  back  and  visit  us  fre- 
quently. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CHUDorrl. 
Mr.  CHUDOPP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order, 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  an  article  from  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)   Register. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHUDOPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  governmental  problems  In  the 
Virgin  Islands.  I  found  that  there  were 
a  number  of  very  serious  matters  which 
deserve  congressional  attention.  Among 
them  are  a  severe  water  shortage,  costly 
and  Inequitable  deficiencies  In  the  real 
estate  assessment  program.  Inadequacies 
In  tax  collections,  and  uncertainties  aris- 
ing from  the  approaching  termination  of 
the  charter  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Cor- 
poration. A  sound  and  diversified  agri- 
culture, accompanied  by  an  adequate 
loan  program,  is  also  sorely  needed. 

A  considerable  amount  of  tmrest  and 
confusion  arose  as  the  result  of  President 
Eisenhower's  selection  of  an  outside  po- 
htical  appointee,  Mr.  Archie  A.  Alex- 


ander, to  fill  the  position  of  the  island's 
Governor.  Everyone  seems  to  agree  that 
this  gentleman,  who  had  made  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  business,  imfor- 
tunately  did  not  have  the  temperament 
or  governmental  experience  to  gain,  from 
the  citizens  of  the  islands  the  confidence 
and  support  he  needed.  His  resignation 
wa-  accepted  In  August  1955.  In  happy 
contrast,  the  present  Governor,  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Gordon,  has  had  long  experi- 
ence in  government  and  in  working  with 
people.  He  strikes  me  as  being  excep- 
tionally able,  and  I  believe  he  will  have 
the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the 
Islanders.  I  certainly  wish  him  the  best 
of  success  in  working  out  the  difficult 
problems  which  face  him. 

Some  very  serious  charges  were  made 
against  former  Governor  Alexander  In 
connection  with  the  bidding  for  a  con- 
struction contract  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas.  An  article  which  app>eared  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register  for  February  26, 
1956.  now  alleges  that  the  high  officials 
In  the'  Interior  Department  not  only 
failed  to  have  the  charges  investigated 
thoroughly  but  also  that  they  diverted 
the  FBI  from  Investigating  them.  It  is 
said  that  the  Interior  Department's  top 
officials  quietly  eased  Mr.  Alexander  out 
under  the  guise  of  a  resignation  for 
health  reasons.  The  true  reasons  were 
concealed  from  the  public. 

I  must  say  that  this  action  is  com- 
pletely typical  of  President  Eisenhower's 
top  Interior  Department  appointees. 
These  are  the  same  men  who  issued  54 
oil  and  gas  leases  on  fish  and  wildlife 
reserves  while  they  told  the  public  that 
a  stop  order  was  in  effect;  who  changed 
their  electric  power  line  regulations  In 
accordance  with  an  anonymous  docu- 
ment, quietly  delivered  by  a  registered 
lobbyist  for  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.;  and  who  hid  a  vital  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinion  In  a  safe,  while  they  tried 
to  trick  a  group  of  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives into  voluntarily  accepting  a  utility 
company  contract  condemned  in  the  sup- 
pressed opinion. 

Obviously,  such  activities  are  very 
harmful  to  the  public  interest  and  are 
destroying  public  confidence  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Unfortvmately 
for  Mr.  Alexander,  who  merely,  and 
perhaps  mistakenly,  followed  the  sug- 
gestions of  those  officials,  when  such  con- 
cealments are  uncovered,  as  they  inevit- 
ably must  be,  all  persons  involved  be- 
come suspect,  even  though  this  may  or 
may  not  have  been  avoided  by  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  facts  at  the  time. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  article  fol- 
lows: 

Stxtdt  ALCZAifDEa's  RoLK  nt  Viacm  Islands 

RoAO  Project 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washinoton.  D.  C— The  handling  of  a 
Oovernment  road  construction  contract  by 
Archie  A.  Alexander,  former  Oovemor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  is  under  study  by  a  House 
Oovernment  operations  subcommittee. 

Some  Virgin  Islands  officials  are  pressing 
for  a  public  hearing  on  circumstances  sur- 
rounding a  bid  submitted  on  the  Virgin  Is. 
land  waterfront  roadway  by  a  firm  that  In- 
cluded some  former  busineas  asaoclatea  of 
Alexander  from  Iowa. 

Alexander,  a  Des  Moines  contractor,  re- 
signed last  August  10. 

Clarence  R.  Davis,  Under  Secretary  of  tha 
Interior,  said  an  investigation  involving  seri- 


ous accusations  was  under  study  by  him  at 
the  time  Alexander  resigned. 

CALLED  TO  WASRIKGTON 

Davis  said  he  called  Alexander  to  Washing- 
ton last  August  9.  and  questioned  him  about 
the  bidding  on  the  rocwl  contract. 

"He  was  never  asked  to  resign  in  so  many 
words."  Davis  said.  "I  told  him  he  was  in 
trouble  public  relatlonswlse  down  there." 

Alexander  said  Saturday  the  accusations 
Involve  wild  stories  and  nunors.  He  said 
he  himself  Instigated  the  rejection  of  the 
disputed  contract. 

Davis,  D.  Oatls  Beasley.  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  Interior  Douglas  Mc- 
Kay, and  Anthony  T.  Lausl,  director  of  the 
office  of  Territories,  all  bandied  some  aspect 
of  the  case. 

OmCOUMT    CRASCES 

They  said  they  had  a  tendency  to  dis- 
count some  of  the  charges  t>ecaxi8e  of  the 
general  dislike  of  Alexander  among  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  people. 

Beasley  said  that  If  Alexander  had  not  re- 
-slgned.  the  Interior  Department  would  have 
conducted  a  thorough  Investigation. 

The  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  Senator  John  Mc- 
Clellan.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas. 

Beasley  said  he  assured  both  of  these 
groups  that  the  Interior  Department  was 
looking  Into  the  matter,  and  that  the  De- 
partment was  allowed  to  handle  It  in  its 
own  way. 

"This  matter  was  never  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated." Beasley  said.  "We  decided  no  use- 
ful purpose  would  be  served.  The  contracts 
had  been  canceled,  so  no  one  profited.  It 
didn't  appear  that  anything  coiild  be  accom- 
plished." 

DES  MOINES  ken 

Bsasley  said  "friends  of  Alexander  from 
Des  Moines"  fwmed  the  Caribbean  Heavy 
Construction  &  Equipment  Co.  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  January  1955. 

According  to  the  files  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, the  president  of  the  firm  Is  O. 
G.  Herrick.  He  and  E.  A.  Kramme.  also  of 
Des  Moines,  owned  all  but  one  share  of 
stock  in  the  firm. 

The  one  share  was  owned  by  James  W. 
Hall,  of  Des  Moines,  secretary  of  the  ccH-pora- 
tlon. 

Davis  said  Kramme  and  Herrick  both  said 
they  were  former  business  associates  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Kramme  is  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Bridge  Co.,  and  also  operates  the  E.  A. 
Kramme  Co.,  Inc..  both  located  at  5770  Sec- 
ond Avenue.  Des  Moines. 

Herrick  has  been  out  of  the  active  con- 
struction business  for  several  years.  He  Is 
president  of  the  G.  G.  Herrick  Paving  Co., 
303  New  York  Avenue.  Des  Moines. 

DENIES  collusion 

Davis  said  Alexander  denied  any  collusive 
arrangements  with  them  in  connection  with 
their  low  bid  of  $445,000  on  nearly  a  mile  of 
waterfront  roadway  behind  a  newly  con- 
structed seawall  at  Charlotte  Amalie  on  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas. 

Some  officials  on  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
been  pressing  for  public  hearings  on  the  road 
contract  and  other  matters  In  Alexander's 
regime. 

Leader  of  this  group  Is  Senator  Earle  B. 
Ottley.  He  headed  a  citizens'  committee 
that  was  highly  critical  of  Alexander 
throughout  his  16  months  as  governor. 

Last  December.  Ottley  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington at  an  Informal  hearing  before  Rep- 
resentative Earl  Cinn>orr.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  a  House  Oovern- 
ment Operations  subcommittee.  He  com- 
plained about  the  waterfront  roadway  con- 
tract and  other  matters.  These  are  now 
under  study  by  Chudoit's  staff. 
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Interior  Department  spokesmen  and  rec- 
ords give  these  detaUa  on  Um  waterfront 
roadway  affair: 

On  March  14.  1955.  the  Virgin  Islands  gov- 
ernment asked  for  bids  on  the  road  construc- 
tion project. 

There  were  two  bidders :  The  firm  operated 
by  Alexander's  former  associates,  and  Carib- 
bean Engineering  Co.,  beaded  by  Robert  E. 
NewUn  of  Puerto  Rico. 

On  May  18  the  tlds  were  opened.  NewUn^ 
bid  was  1495.000,  the  Des  Moines  group's 
$445,000. 

BXAKS  COMPLAINT 

Lausl  was  In  the  islands  at  that  time. 
Rewlin  complained  to  him  that  there  were 
irregularities  in  the  bid  submitted  by  Carib- 
bean Heavy  Construction  &  Equipment  Co. 

Newlin  related  that  he  had  sought  to  get 
authority  to  purchase  native  crushed  rock 
through  the  Virgin  Islands  government  and 
that  both  Alexander  and  the  public  works 
commissioner  had  turned  down  his  request. 

Newlin  said  his  bid  was  therefore  sub- 
mitted on  the  theory  that  the  crxished  rock 
would  have  to  be  brought  in  from  the  out- 
side. 

However,  he  said  he  learned  later  that 
Alexander's  former  associates  had  been  given 
assurance  that  they  could  obtain  crushed 
rock  through  the  Virgin  Islands  government. 

COVXKNMCNT    MACHINES 

Another  charge  by  Newlin  was  that  his 
eompetitor  was  to  be  allowed  to  rent  govern- 
ment equipment  to  perform  the  contract. 
Be  charged   t^is   was   an   unfair  advantage. 

He  added  that  Alexander  asked  him  if  he 
woiUd  be  Interested  in  a  subcontract  "if  my 
friends"  got  the  roadway  contract. 

NewUn  contended  he  could  have  underbid 
the  midwestcrn  group  If  he  had  been  granted 
the  same  concessions. 

He  claimed  there  were  sufficient  irregulari- 
ties in  the  bids  submitted  by  the  Des  Moines 
group  to  warrant  disqualUylng   that  group. 

On  May  31.  Lausl  wired  Alexander,  asking 
that  all  LnformaUon  connected  with  the  con- 
tract be  forwarded  to  Washington  immedi- 
ately. 

UNDSUAL  ANCUES 

Lausl  and  Beasley  said  the  bid  by  the  Des 
Moines  group  showed  the  following  discrep- 
ancies from  approved  contract  procedure: 

The  bid  had  figures  crossed  out  and 
changed,  and  there  were  no  initials  to  indi- 
cate whether  this  took  place  before  or  after 
the  bid  was  submitted. 

The  required  affidavit  that  there  was  no 
collusion  in  the  contract  was  not  notarized. 

There  were  no  statements  on  the  quali- 
fications of  the  contractors,  nor  was  there  a 
financial  statement. 

The  bid  failed  to  carry  a  total  figure  as 
required.  The  big  guaranty  was  by  a  bond- 
ing company  not  registered  to  do  business 
In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Nine  of  the  itemized  bid  figures  were  Iden- 
tical with  figures  used  by  the  firm  drawing 
the  specifications.  The  NewUn  bid  had  only 
one  figure  that  was  Identical. 

On  June  13.  Herrick.  as  president  of  Carib- 
bean Heavy  Construction  &  Equipment  Co.. 
executed  an  affidavit  stating  that  "such  bid 
is  genuine  and  not  collusive."  This  affidavit 
was  notarized. 

tilt    THOUSAND.    TWO    HUNDRED    AND    rlFTT 
DOLLAKS  IN  BANK  ' 

Herrick  also  executed  a  financial  statement 
which  said  the  r'orporatlon  had  $10,250  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  National  Bank,  and  that 
he  and  Kramme  were  pledged  to  put  up  $50,- 
000  each  to  carry  out  the  contract. 

The  Interior  Department,  however,  decided 
that  all  bids  should  be  discarded  because  of 
irregularities. 

Lausl  said  Newlln'k  bid  was  a  little  higher 
than  the  amount  authorized  for  the  project. 


At  the  hearings  on  his  nomination.  Alex- 
ander was  questioned  about  his  business  in- 
terests In  the  Caribbean  area. 

He  related  that  he  had  helped  organize 
American  Caribbean  Contracting  Co..  and 
added : 

"It  is  our  intent  not  to  bid  on  any  work  In 
that  vicinity  during  my  incumbency  of  of- 
fice, if  I  am  confirmed." 

Davis  said  Saturday  that  the  law  dealing 
with  the  Virgin  Islands  was  changed  after 
Alexander  became  governor  early  in  1954. 

The  change  in  the  law  Increased  the  power 
of  the  governor,  and  gave  him  final  authority 
in  awarding  contracts  except  for  such  cases 
where  protests  were  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Beasley  said  the  problems  involving  the 
waterfront  road-way  bids  were  not  called  to 
the  attention  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
McKay  until  after  Alexander's  resignation. 

ALEXANDKB    IN    CAPrTAL 

Alexander  said  Saturday  that  he  has  now 
returned  to  active  management  in  the  firm 
of  Alexander  &.  Repass,  and  is  at  work  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  on  two  large  contracts — a 
$2-mlllion  contract  to  widen  Key  Bridge  and 
construction  of  a  water  reservoir  for  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers. 

The  67-year-old  contractor  stated  that  he 
was  associated  with  Herrick  and  Kramme  In 
the  American  Caribbean  Contracting  Co  .  but 
is  not  associated  with  them  In  any  bu&iness 
ventures  at  the  present  time. 

He  stated  that  American  Carlbt>ean  Con- 
tracting Co.  was  dissolved  "about  2  or  3 
years  ago."  and  that  he  has  had  no  business 
connections  with  Herrick  or  Kramme  since 
then. 

Alexander  said  he  had  urged  Herrick  and 
Kramme  to  make  bids  on  Virgin  Islands  con- 
tracts when  he  was  governor. 

However,  he  stated  that  Caribbean  Heavy 
Construction  was  only  1  of  81  firms  he  had 
asked  to  go  into  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  that 
only  2  firms  responded  to  his  request. 

"I  wanted  to  get  a  lot  of  firms  in  there 
to  bid.  and  I  wanted  to  do  something  to 
build  up  that  country,"  Alexander  said. 

"LOT    OF    WILD    STORIES  ■• 

Alexander  characterized  NewUn*!  accusa- 
tions as  "not  worth  denying." 

"There  were  a  lot  of  wild  stories  flying 
around  down  there.  Just  because  some 
friends  of  mine  came  down  and  made  a  low 
bid."  Alexander  raid.  "I  never  saw  such 
a  place  for  rumors." 

Alexander  said  "the  bids  were  rejected 
for  Irregularities  and  I  was  the  instigator  of 
that  rejection." 

Alexander  stated  that  NewUn  had  never 
talked  to  him  to  get  authority  to  obtain 
native  crushed  rock  through  the  govern- 
ment to  use  on  the  waterfront  roadway. 

Asked  If  the  Virgin  Islands  government 
had  given  the  Des  Moines  group  the  right 
to  purchase  crurhed  rock  through  the  gov- 
ernment. Alexander  said:  "Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge.    They  never  talked  to  me  about  It." 

"This  thing  Is  all  over  and  I  don't  think 
I  want  to  make  any  further  comment  about 
It."  he  concluded. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Durham  1  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  paying  tribute  to  John 
Phillips.  He  Is  a  man  who  has  exer- 
cised sound  and  good  judgment  in  the 
problems  concerning  the  finances  of  his 
country  at  all  times,  and  we  are  going 
to  miss  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  great  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  the  total  amount 
of  this  bill,  but  it  covers  practically  every 
phase  of  the  economic  life  of  our  country. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  the  floor 
to  speak  for  a  few  moments  about  the 
stockpiling  program  about  which  I  have 
been  a  little  bit  concerned  recently. 

Public  Law  520  requires  the  submis- 
sion of  a  stockpiling  report  to  the  Con- 
gress semiannually — presumably  in  Jan- 
uary and  June  of  each  year. 

The  January  1-June  1,  1955.  stockpile 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  in  November  of  1955. 
The  June  1955-January  1956  report  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
The  classified  portion  of  the  report  is 
prepared  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  it  is  now  at  the  printers. 
After  the  classified  report  has  been  pre- 
pared by  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, it  is  referred  to  the  Offlce  of  De- 
fense Mobilization  for  transmittal  to 
the  Cbngress.  In  the  meantime  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  prepares 
the  unclassified  portion  of  the  report. 
That  is  now  In  the  process  of  being  pre- 
pared and  checked  by  the  Offlce  of  De- 
fense Mobilization,  but  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  printers.  It  is  now 
In  Its  final  form,  however,  and  should 
go  to  the  printers  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The  classified  portion  will  probably  be 
available  to  the  Congress  within  the 
ne.xt  2  week.s.  and  the  unclassified  por- 
tion should  be  available  in  about  the 
same  period  of  time. 

I  want  to  speak  just  to  this  particular 
part  of   the   problem.     In   reading   the 
questioning  of  the  great  chairman  of  this 
committee  on  the  matter  of  stockpiling, 
we  have  carried  out  what  is  called  a  sup- 
port program  for  4  or  5  different  items  in 
the     stockpile.     Of     course,     questions 
might  arise  as  to  what  we  are  paying  for 
commodities;  whether  it  is  tungsten  or 
ma«nesium  or  whatever  It  is.    Based  on 
world  markets,  our  support  prices  for 
some  of  these  strategic  metals  look  out 
of  line,  but  here  is  what  you  are  facing 
in  the  West  particularly.    I  am  much 
concerned  with  it.  but  you  people  in  the 
West  should  be  concerned  with  it.     If 
you  will  go  into  these  things  in  detail  you 
will  find  a  tremendous  sum  of  money  ob- 
ligated for  the  next  10  or  15  or  20  years 
for  contracts  we  have  with  people  ofT- 
shore;  and  here  wc  sit  and  will  not  give 
any  domestic  producer  of  metals  in  this 
country  anything  beyond  a  5-year  con- 
tract.   Now.  as  of  today,  there  is  a  re- 
striction  In    the   Department,   the   Air 
Force,  that  only  7  percent  of  tungsten 
can  be  used  in  the  propulsion  of  a  jet 
engine.    That    is    perfectly    ridiculous. 
becau.se  Russia  today  has  no  limitation 
on  it.  and  I  am  told  on  good  authority 
that  50  percent  of  their  propulsion  jet 
engines   is   composed   of   tungsten,   the 
highest      temperature-resisting      metal 
known  in  the  world.    Why  should  we 
have  such  things  as  that  I  cannot  see, 
because  it  should  not  be  true. 

We  are  moving  into  these  metals,  ti- 
tanium, cobalt,  molybdenum,  and  they 
have  to  be  in  our  stockpiles.  They  say 
your  stockpile  is  full  one  day  and  empty 
the  next,  and  that  does  not  make  sense. 
Whenever  they  want  to  adjust  it  up  or 
down  somebody  says,  "The  stockpile  Is  * 
full."    I  think  this  Congress  has  a  right 
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to  know  some  of  these  things  and  the 
reasons  for  it. 

We  are  moving  into  an  age  where  it  is 
going  to  require  every  high-resisting 
metal  we  have  got  in  this  world,  and  to 
put  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  are 
giving  5-,  10-.  and  20-year  contracts  to 
outsiders — I  do  not  like  to  be  called  an 
isolationist,  and  I  am  not,  but  I  am  call- 
ing attention  to  tlie  fact  that  we  have 
got  to  be  very  careful  because  every  pro- 
gram we  have  got  goes  out  of  existence 
In  the  next  6  months.  We  have  got  to 
do  something  about  these  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr, 
Durham]  has  expired. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  ReesI. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  first  criticism  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  House  is  one  I  have  pointed 
out  before  on  similar  legislation.  It  is 
that  this  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  seen  fit  to  legislate  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  Not  only  that,  but  its  leader- 
ship has  gone  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  secured  a  rule  waiving  all  points 
of  order.  I  do  not  say  it  has  no  right 
to  do  it.  I  say  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
the  proper  way  in  which  to  propase  legis- 
lation of  this  kind.  I  feel  this  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  which 
I  have  great  respect  is  going  out  of  tlie 
bounds  of  its  jurisdiction. 

The  committee  knows  quite  well  that 
some  of  these  provisions  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  except  for  the  rule  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  Appropriations  Conmiittee  of  the 
House  does  not  hold  public  hearings  on 
any  of  the  legislation  before  it.  This  is 
a  further  reason  why  you  ought  not  to 
legislate  on  this  kind  of  a  bill.  Amend- 
ments will  be  submitted,  striking  out  cer- 
tain portions  of  this  bill.  I  am  asking 
you  to  give  those  amendments  the  con- 
sideration to  which  they  are  entitled.  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  both  of  them 
ought  to  be  accepted. 

If  accepted  they  will  str  ke  out  pro- 
visions that  do  not  belong  in  this  pro- 
posed measure. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  Just 
called  your  attention  to  the  proposal  on 
page  18.  line  14,  of  the  bill,  where  this 
agency  is  being  provided  with  additional 
superprade^.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
so  far  as  I  know — and  I  have  not  missed 
any  committee  hearings — so  far  as  I 
know  there  has  never  been  any  request 
from  this  agency  to  our  committee  for 
these  additional  grades. 

The  testimony  referred  to  today  was 
taken  about  60  days  ago.  We  have  a  new 
administrator  of  that  agency  now.  I 
believe  if  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
would  talk  to  the  new  head  of  the  agency 
he  would  be  advised  that  he  is  in  no 
hurry  about  these  supergrades.  I  think 
he  would  find  that  there  are  presently  In 
the  control  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion some  unfilled  positions.  Further- 
more, the  House  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  recently  ap- 
proved legislation  that  grants  a  number 
of  additional  supergrades. 


For  these  reasons  this  particular 
feature  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bill. 

The  other  matter  to  which  the  g^itle- 
man  from  Iowa  directed  attention  is 
found  on  page  43,  section  302,  and  has 
to  do  with  the  question  of  continuing 
employees  in  service  after  they  reach  age 
70.  A  good  deal  was  said  in  this  report 
about  how  unfortunate  it  is  today  that 
these  people  have  to  be  separated  from 
the  service  when  they  reach  age  70.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  there  are  but  few 
people  who  are  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice because  they  reach  age  70. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  strike 
that  provi.  ion  from  the  bill. 

I  think  the  Members  know  that  man- 
datory dismissal  applies  to  those  who 
have  had  at  least  15  years'  service  and 
are  70  years  of  age. 

Incidentally  this  measure  provides  the 
only  people  included  are  those  imder 
civil-service  control.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  Government  employees  not  in- 
cluded: The  FBI.  for  example.  Is  not  In 
the  bill,  and  the  CIA  is  also  left  out. 
There  are  a  number  of  others. 

There  is  no  great  emergency  for  In- 
cluding these  provisions  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today.  Both  these  matters 
are  being  considered  or  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service.  I  feel  sure  the 
House  does  not  want  to  follow  the  policy 
of  permitting  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  propose  legislation  that  has 
never  been  considered  by  a  legislative 
committee. 

I  appreciate  the  very  deep  interest  of 
the  members  of  this  great  committee  in 
these  problems;  I  appreciate  the  inter- 
est of  the  Meml)ers  of  the  House,  but  I 
do  think  these  two  items  especially 
ought  to  be  stricken  from  the  bill  and 
let  them  be  taken  care  of  in  the  regtilar 
order  of  legi<=lation. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  In  spite  of  my  regard 
and  respect  for  the  gentleman  I  hope 
such  action  is  not  taken.  These  matters 
were  put  in  the  bill  for  practical  reasons. 
We  had  no  desire  to  asstime  legislative 
powers,  but  we  have  tried  to  meet  some 
exceedingly  difficult  problems. 

If  the  gentleman  will  direct  his  mind 
to  the  fact  we  are  not  creating  new  jobs, 
that  we  are  adjusting  jobs  between  agen- 
cies of  Government,  so  that  there  is  a 
fairness  in  the  same  kind  of  work  being 
done  in  different  agencies,  and  more 
than  that,  the  agencies  which  were  de- 
ficient in  their  higher  categories  are 
those  which  have  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility and  spend  the  greatest  money.  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  this 
Is  not  strictly  a  new  idea.  The  gentle- 
man will  agree  that  there  would  not  have 
been  a  possibility  of  doing  it  rapidly 
enough  to  get  it  in  effect  before  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  Does  the  gentleman  see 
what  I  mean?  So.  perhaps,  the  gentle- 
man will  be  tolerant  and  agree  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayers  are 
served  if  we  let  it  go  and  have  it  done 
this  way.  We  dislike  just  as  much  as  he 
does  the  idea  of  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  but  sometimes  that  seems 
to  be  the  best  way  to  do  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  the  employees  and 
the  taxpayei's. 


liCr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ksuisas  wants  to  be 
just  as  tolerant  as  the  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Phillips].  He  is  a  great 
legislator.  However,  if  this  were  an 
emergency  and  necessary,  as  has  been 
suggested,  then  the  least  this  particular 
agency  could  have  done  was  to  come  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  But  that  has 
not  occurred.  Yet  our  committee  hsii 
been  holding  hearings  on  this  subjeoji 
matter  within  the  last  week  or  2  week^ 
where  any  agency  could  come  before  fi 
and  express  its  views  in  regard  to  this 
matter  or  any  other  problem  that  had 
to  do  with  a  need  for  additional  em- 
ployees at  hi:,her  rates.  They  had  that 
opportimity.  They  have  not  been  there. 
No  such  request  has  been  made  before 
our  committee.  I  do  not  criticize  any 
agency  for  not  making  its  wants  known. 
I  do  say  if  there  was  such  emergency  as 
has  been  described  today,  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice would  have  been  glad  to  hear  such 
agency.  If  they  could  justify  the  need, 
I  am  sure  our  committee  would  have  ap- 
proved their  request. 

I  would  like  to  add  there  is  no  occasion 
for  going  aroimd  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, as  you  would  do  if  you  pass  this 
legislation  without  amendment.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  always  been  fair  in  dealing 
with  allocations  in  supergrades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  ask  you  to  do  is 
to  permit  the  legislation  to  come  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  its  regular  order 
where  it  may  be  debated  and  considered 
to  find  out  whether  we  need  these  ad- 
ditional grades.  Maybe  you  will  decide 
after  you  hear  the  testimony  and  the 
arguments  that  you  do  not  want  them. 
You  may  decide  you  may  want  more. 
But  do  not  say,  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
sider the  Civil  Service  Conmiission.  we 
are  not  going  to  permit  this  matter  to  be 
heard  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PHTTI.TFS.  Let  US  not  get  a 
little  too  far  afield. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  do  not  want 
to. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  We  cannot  say,  if  we 
wanted  to.  that  we  are  going  to  do  so. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  this  is  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  this  bill,  this  is  what 
we  think  ought  to  be  done,  and  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  may- 
be both  committees  were  a  little  bit  to 
blame.  Maybe  we  should  have  called 
on  you.  although  I  do  not  recall  the  gen- 
tleman having  come  to  us  and  saying 
that  we  were  doing  an3^hing  about  a  sit- 
uation which  he  says  we  should  have 
known  about.  Let  us  not  penalize  the 
emt)Ioyee  for  the  fault  of  either  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  or  my  committee. 
Let  us  put  this  through,  then  let  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  offer  some  legisla- 
tion. 
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Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  of  the  House  to 
appear  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  matters  of  this  kind.  Here  is 
the  place  to  try  out  the  issue.  If  this 
committee  says.  In  this  case,  we  are 
going  to  go  around  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  we  will  approve  this  legis- 
lation, we  are  going  around  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
loe.  let  us  make  plain  what  we  are  doing. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  do. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  House 
In  all  good  faith  and  humility  that  cer- 
tainly I  have  nothing  but  the  gi^eatest 
admiration  for  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Kansas.  He  has  done  a  tremendous 
Job  in  this  House.  He  is  the  ranking 
oUnorlty  member  on  this  dlsUngulahed 
committee.  When  he  Is  chairman  ht 
doaa  a  fine  Job.  and  when  he  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  he  sUU  does  a  nne 
Job. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  thank  the 
tvnUeman.    He  Is  more  than  kind. 

Mr.THOMAa  We  need  more  men  like 
him.  May  X  remind  my  dlsUng ulshed 
friend  of  Just  one  factf  In  that  great 
committee  that  he  is  privileged  of  being 
the  chairman  quite  often,  you  do  not  al- 
locate certain  numbers  of  Jobs  to  an 
agency.  Of  course  you  do  not  You  put 
a  celling  on  the  number  of  Jobs  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  can  allocate— 
the  Commission,  not  your  committee. 
You  do  not  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  ali 
of  that.  You  say  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  "We  are  going  to  give  you 
1.000  jobs.  Now.  you  allocate  them." 
That  is  your  function,  is  it  not?  So,  you 
do  not  expect  X  agency  to  come  to  your 
distinguished  committee  and  say  *l 
want  10  jobs  or  14  or  15  or  16."  You 
say  "Go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
They  do  the  allocating."  is  not  that  the 
way  it  works? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Yes.  excepting 
this 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Well,  then,  where  is 
the  argument? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  But  it  is  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  that  ought  to 
know  where  these  jobs  should  be  al- 
located. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  fMr.  Davis  1. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.     Mr.   Chair- 
man. I  do  not  rise  today  to  offer  criti- 
cism  of   the   distinguished   subcommit- 
tee  which   brings   this   bill   before   the 
House.     That    la    a    great    committee; 
they  do  a  great  job,  and  I  appreciate 
their  fine  work  this  year,  as  I  do  every 
year.     But.  in  this  bill  they  have  placed 
two  provisions  which  do  invade  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  the.se 
two  provisions  should  not  be  in  this  bill. 
I  am  asking  this  House  now  and  this 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  favorably 
vote  upon  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dowdy  J  which 
will  be  offered  on  page  18  so  far  as  these 
supergrade  positions  are  concerned  and 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  RkesI  which  will  be  offered 
on  page  43  of  the  bill  to  strike  out  that 


provision  which  would  eliminate  the 
mandatory  retirement  provision  at  the 
age  of  70. 

Now.  I  am  sure,  and  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  this  subcommittee  has  acted 
in  good  faith  in  both  of  these  instances, 
but  so  far  as  these  supergrade  positions 
are  concerned,  they  are  mistaken  about 
some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made.  The  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Thomas  I  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  PhilupsJ.  who  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  have  said  that 
this  does  not  create  new  positions. 
Well,  they  do  create  new  positions.  The 
language  of  the  bill  Itself  on  page  18 
provides  that— 

The  AdmlnUtr«tcr  U  authnrtiMl,  without 
r«Knrd  to  the  Cl«Minc«Uon  Act  ot  1M9.  m 
amended,  to  place  10  poelttona.  tn  addlUun 
to  thoM  otherwtN  nuthorlrad.  In  irade 
08~ie  In  tlie  Oti^er»l  Schedule  eitabUshed 
by  Mid  act. 

Now.  he  has  n^ferred  to  the  fact  that 
on  page  836  the  claim  was  made  that 
this  agency  had  gone  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  had  been  told 
that  they  did  not  have  the  positions  to 
allocate.  Well,  that  Is  Uue.  That  Is 
found  on  page  837.  So.  It  Is  obvious 
that  these  pactions  will  not  be  charged 
against  the  number  that  have  already 
been  authoriied  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  you  might  as  well  for- 
get about  the  statement  that  this  will 
not  create  new  pcsttions.     It  will. 

Now.  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee   Is   the   committee   to   hold 
hearings    on    this    and    to    determine 
whether  or  not  these  additional   posi- 
tions are  needed.     That   is  where   the 
study  should  be  made.     As  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas   (Mr.  RebsI   so  elo- 
quently pointed  out,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  does  not  hold  public  hear- 
ings and  in  both  these  instances,  no- 
body, no  witness  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  on  either  side  of  these  ques- 
tions.    They  say  they  do  not  have  the 
time    to   come    before    our    committee. 
There  is  not  nearly  so  great  an  emer- 
gency, not  nearly  so  great  a  need  for 
supergrade    positions    in    the    General 
Services  Administration  as  there  Is  in 
the   Department   of   Defense:    and   yet 
last  week  our  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  held 
hearings  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  granted  new  super- 
grade  positions  in  the  number  of  285. 
And   certainly   no   one   could   say   that 
there   is   a   greater   emergency   in   the 
General    Services    Administration    for 
supergrade   positions   than   there   is   in 
the  E>epartment  of  Defense.    But  yet.  as 
I  say.  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  we  held  hearings,  the  bill  has 
already  been  passed  out  by  the  commit- 
tee and  is  on  the  way  to  the  floor  of  the 
House    granting    those    positions.     Our 
committee  would  be  glad  to  follow  the 
same    procedure    with    respect    to    the 
General  Services  Administration  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government  that 
really  needs  new  supergrade  positions. 
Do  not  tie  our  hands  with  this  sort  of 
thing.    I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  discuss 
in  greater  detail  these  questions.    I  am 
sure  I  could  convince  the  Members  that 


there  Is  no  need  to  bypass  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  to  take  this  roundabout 
method  of  creating  new  positions.  That 
is  our  Jurisdiction.  Let  us  have  it  until 
we  prove  unfaithful  to  our  responsibility. 
Then  take  it  away  from  us. 

With  reference  to  this  provision  on 
page  43  respecting  mandatory  retire- 
ment at  age  70.  our  committee  has  been 
waiting  for  some  time  for  the  Kaplan 
Committee  report  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  retirement,  so  that  we  could 
hold  proper  hearings  and  take  whatever 
action  the  facts  justlHed.  The  Senate 
committee  Is  now  holding  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  retirement.  Why  follow 
this  hurry-up  method  when.  If  you  look 
at  pages  141. 142  and  143  of  the  hearings 
you  wlU  see  that  the  only  questions 
which  were  asked  during  the  hearings 
of  this  committee  were  In  closed  session 
and  with  no  wltneanes  subpenaed  to 
talk  on  the  subject  of  retirement;  they 
were  simply  incidental  questions  when 
the  subject  came  up  Incidentally,  It  Is 
an  Important  .subject.  People  want  to 
be  heard  on  both  sides  of  li.  Why  not 
leave  It  open  and  let  the  Houw  Com- 
mittee on  Po.-<t  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  hold  open  hearings. 
Invite  Interested  people  there  to  testify 
on  both  sides  of  this  question  and  then 
give  the  proper  committee  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  up  with  the  answer, 
whatever  the  facts  show  the  answer 
should  be. 

Those  are  the  questlon.5.  Mr.  Chair- 
man; and  I  join  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Rtisl  and  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross  I  In  asking  that  the  House  simply 
give  to  our  committee  the  jurisdiction 
that  belongs  to  it  as  long  as  we  are  here 
and  willing  to  perform  those  services  to 
the  best  of  our  abihty. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  OstertacI. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
Junior  member  of  this  distinguished  sub- 
committee. I  should  like  first  of  all  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, particularly  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Thomas  I. 

I  have  been  in  legislative  work  for  a 
good  many  years,  but  I  know  of  no  work 
and  no  association  that  has  been  more 
pleasant  than  my  work  as  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee  on  appropriations  for 
the  independent  offices,  first  by  virtue  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  va- 
riety of  agencies  with  which  we  deal, 
but  also  because  of  the  pleasant  asso- 
ciations and  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion of  each  and  every  member.    I  may 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Thomas!   has  been  very  courteous  and 
very  helpful.    He  has  been  diligent  and 
untiring  in  his  effort  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  important  facts  and 
background  essentials  to  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  covering  all  of 
these  agencies. 

I  want  to  Uke  Just  a  moment  to  Join 
all  of  you  in  your  tribute  to  that  dis- 
Ungulshed  member  of  this  committee 
who  has  announced  his  retirement.  I 
am  referring  to  our  colleague  and  my 
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good  friend,  Mr.  Pbxllips.  of  California. 
I  might  say  in  a  personal  way  that  I 
knew  John  Phillips  before  he  came  to 
Congress.  I  knew  him  as  a  State  legis- 
lator. I  knew  him  when  he  was  in  the 
California  legislature  and  represented 
that  State  as  I  did  New  York  in  the 
work  of  the  Coimcils  of  State  Govern- 
ments and  In  the  associ.itions  among  the 
States.  He  was  a  devoted  public  servant 
then  and  made  an  enviable  contribution 
to  State  government.  I  am  sure  we  will 
miss  him  here  In  Washington  and  In  the 
Congress. 

I  can  say  to  you  that  no  Member  of 
this  House  has  been  more  helpful  to 
me  during  my  membert  hip  In  this  House 
than  has  John  Phillii>8.  Since  I  have 
been  on  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  PHiLLira  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  coach  me,  so  as  to  give 
mt  a  better  Insight  Into  the  history  of 
these  agencies  and  thoir  general  func- 
tions. He  has  been  vei-y  understanding, 
and  above  all  he  hax  been  very  patient. 
Z  am  Indebted  to  John  PniLLies,  and 
shall  always  respect  his  nne  principles 
•nd  his  contribution  to  good  govern- 
ment here  In  Washington  and  In  our 
Nation. 

Mr  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
tentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  yield  to  the  ten- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON.  May  I  say  that  we  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  like  John  Phillips. 
and  are  sorry  to  lose  him.  We  have  not 
forgotten  the  kind  help  he  has  given  and 
the  Interest  he  has  shown  In  the  rede- 
velopment  of  our  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  embraces  some  17  Im- 
portant ac;encies  of  our  Government. 
These  agencies  cut  across  many  facets 
and  many  functions  of  our  Government, 
functions  which  directly  affect  our 
American  people.  Association  on  this 
subcommittee  gives  you  a  slight  insight 
Into  the  tremendous  operations  that  go 
on  within  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  we  have  within 
this  appropriation  the  important  apency 
known  as  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Just  what  does  this  bill  do?  It  pro- 
vides some  $6  billion  for  all  of  these 
functions  and  all  of  these  agencies  as 
compared  with  $5,398,000,000  last  year, 
an  increa-se  of  $107  million.  Actually  the 
total  mcrease.  I  behev^.  is  $221  million. 
but  that  $221  million  carries  with  it  the 
payment  of  $600  million  which  is  an 
increase  of  $305  million  for  the  civil- 
service  retirement  fund.  All  in  all.  the 
agencies  have  been  reasonably  econom- 
ical and  have  not  requested  any  sub- 
stantial increases. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.S8achuBetts.  The 
money  for  the  disability  fund  is  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  spent  because  It  has 
been  authorized.  That  is  not  an  increase 
but  is  merely  paying  a  debt. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  That  is  true.  Of 
course,  it  is  an  obligation  and  the  money 
has  to  be  paid  when  it  is  due. 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 
it  has  to  be  paid  when  it  is  due. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  think  what  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  has  in 
mind  is  veterans'  disability.  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  retirement  fund  for  civil 
service  employees. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  discussing  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  No,  I  was  speaking 
primarily  of  $305  million  Increase  in  the 
payments  to  the  civU  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund.  Perhaps.  I  should 
have  said  the  retirement  and  disability 
fund  rather  than  Just  disability  fund. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
May  I  ask  the  gentleman  another  quei- 
Uon? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yleM  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  X 
understand  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  fairly  well  satisAed  with  tha  ap- 
propriation. Can  the  genUeman  inform 
me  about  that?  I  thought  that  this  bill 
was  coming  up  toniorrow  and  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  study  it. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  so  that  I  may  answer  the  gentle- 
woman, may  I  say  that  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  compensation  for  veterans. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 
I  know  but  you  have  an  appropriation 
for  that  in  this  blU. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  The  gentlewoman 
was  asking  about  the  provisions  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  think  you 
will  be  Interested  to  know,  for  example, 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  some  $20 
million  in  hospital  and  domiciliary  facil- 
ities. There  is  an  increase  of  $147  mil- 
lion for  readjustment  benefits.  There 
is  an  increase  of  $43,000,000  in  inpa- 
tient care  as  compared  to  previous  years. 
Most  of  the  money  going  into  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  are  obligations 
which  have  to  be  met  depending  upon 
the  estimated  amount  needed  to  meet 
the  obligation  of  the  Government  in  con- 
nection with  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  In 
other  words,  the  money  is  committed. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
state  that  of  the  $4,720  billion  for  veter- 
ans most  of  that  amount  covers  statu- 
tory obligations.  The  committee  has 
providing  everjrthlng  requested  by  the 
VA.  May  I  say  that  I  believe  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  in  reorganizing  and  reestablish- 
ing the  Administration.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  fair  and  equi- 
table in  its  figures  as  to  what  the  needs 
will  be.  I  believe  the  committee  can  say 
to  you  with  some  degree  of  assurance 
that  these  adjustments  are  in  good  order 
and  should  provide  a  balanced  program 
this  year. 

Mn.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  We 
are  having  a  great  many  complaints 
about  some  of  the  cuts  in  some  of  the 
offices.  But,  I  will  take  that  up  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  ask 
some  questions  about  that  later,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  should  like  In  the 
remaining  moments  to  make  reference 
to  the  civil  defense  program.   I  think  the 


membership  of  the  House  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Defense 
Administration  requested  $123,200,000. 
The  committee  has  allowed  $86,100,000. 
But.  that  increase  is  about  $17,425,000 
over  the  amount  appropriated  a  year  ago. 
There  is  much  that  might  be  said  about 
our  civil  defense  program.  There  is 
much  that  might  be  said  about  what 
their  requirements  might  be.  Funds 
have  been  made  available  for  disaster  re- 
lief through  the  emergency  program  of 
the  President.  I  am  confident  that  these 
new  funds  available  to  the  Civil  Defense 
Administration  will  be  sufflcient  to  meet 
their  needs  in  recognising  that  we  have 
long  since  passed  the  time  for  oarxTint 
on  our  civil  defense  activities  on  a  World 
War  I  or  World  Warn  basis.  I  hope  that 
these  general  recommendations  of  the 
committee  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  and  retirement  features  will  re- 
ceive the  hearty  approval  of  the  mem- 
bership, 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  X  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  New  York. 

Mr.  IX>RN  of  New  York.  The  genUe- 
man menUoned  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  funds  for  the  domiciliary  care 
in  Veterans'  AdmtnistraUon  hospitals. 
Was  any  of  that  money  earmarked  for  a 
particular  hospital  or  is  it  Just  a  general 
increase? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  believe.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  will  find  there 
certain  informaUon. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Is  the  gentleman  talk- 
ing about  construction? 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  with  reference  to  the  increase 
in  funds  for  the  domiciliary  care  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  in  reply 
to  a  question  asked  of  the  gentleman  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  in- 
quired as  to  any  specific  funds. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  She  did  not 
but  in  answer  the  gentleman  did  men- 
tion that  there  were  additional  hospital 
funds,  domiciliary  care  fimds,  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  enlarge 
on  that  subject? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Perhaps  this  will 
answer  the  gentleman  from  New  York  by 
referring  to  page  19  of  the  committee's 
report  under  subsection  "Hospital  and 
domiciliary  facilities": 

The  committee  hu  approved  the  budget 
estimate  of  $47  million  for  the  program  of 
construction,  replacement,  rehabilitation, 
and  modernization  of  veterans'  hoepitals.  In 
addition  to  the  budget  program  the  com- 
mittee has  added  $2  million  for  technical 
services  to  start  the  complete  renovation  of 
the  hospital  at  McKinney,  Tex.,  and  has  in- 
cluded $1,500,000  for  technical  services  to 
rehabilitate  the  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
which  would  otherwise  be  the  first  project  to 
be  started  In  the  1958  rehabilitation  program. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Perhaps  I 
misunderstood  the  gentleman,  but  in  the 
conversation  he  had  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Rogers  1,  I  imderstood  that  a  large  in- 
crease in  domiciliary  funds  was  being 
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awarded  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  I  was  particularly  interested  in 

It.  

Mr.  06TERTA0.  That  Is  true. 
There  is  a  substantial  increase.  Under 
'Hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities."  we 
have  provided  in  this  bill  $50,935,000. 
which  is  $20,935,000  over  a  year  ago.  and 
$3,935,000  more  than  the  budget  request. 
Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  The  ques- 
tion I  originally  asked  now  comes  to  the 
fore  again.  Are  any  of  these  funds  par- 
ticularly allocated  to  individual  hos- 
pitals or  is  it  to  the  overall  general  hos- 
pital program? 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  It  Is  the  overall 
general  program,  except  as  I  specified  in 
the  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
centleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ostu- 
TAG  ]  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fr^m  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SiSK). 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Committee, 
but  in  view  of  some  of  the  statements 
that  are  made  in  the  report,  and  my  con- 
cern with  reference  to  the  housing  pro- 
Kram.  both  so  far  as  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  is  concerned,  as  well 
la  the  Veterans'  Housing  program.  I  was 
}articularly  anxious  to  ask  a  couple  of 
luestions  of  members  of  the  committee. 
For  the  past  several  months  in  my 
irea  on  the  west  coast  we  have  had  a 
^nsiderable  backlog  of  work,  apparently 
n  the  ofQce  of  the  FHA  m  San  Pran- 
:isco.    I  believe  in  October  or  November 
he  flimre  was  some  6.000  cases  in  back- 
og.    I  note  where  testimony  was  given 
>efore  the  committee  that  the  workload 
1  it   present   is   current.      Unfortunately. 
1  hat  is  not  the  story  that  the  PHA  gives 
lis  on  the  coast.     On  that  basis  I  am 
1  >articularly  interested  with  reference  to 
he  appropriation  for  the  administra- 
1  ion  of  that  agency.     I  notice  there  is 
in  increase  of  $180,000  over   1956.  al- 
though it  Is  some  $250,000  short  of  the 
lequest.  apparently. 

If  I  might.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
t  le  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
t  eman  from  Texas  (Mr  Thomas  1  just 
irhat  the  Housing  Administration  has 
iroposed  to  use  these  increased  funds 
f  jr.  or  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
g  et  a  kick  in  the  face  because  of  the  cut 
c  r  $250,000.  or  be  told  that  is  the  reason 
t  ley  cannot  give  us  the  service  we  have 
been  requesting. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Let  me  state  to  my 

d  stinguished  friend  from  CaUfomla.  we 

^ant  to  cooperate  with  him  because  he 

li  living  in  a  very  vastly  expanded  area. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  committee 

ii  urging  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 

ti  ator  to  keep  up  with  that  backlog.    We 

a  -e  going  to  help  those  that  are  behind. 

You  call  the  committee  and  let  us  join 

yi  m  in  having  the  FHA  or  the  Veterans' 

Administration  get  you  current.    There 

is  no  earthly  reason  for  your  people  in 

tl&t   fast-growing   area   which   you   so 

al>ly  represent  having  to  wait  2.  3,  or  4 

m  onths.  and  I  do  not  think  you  have  to 

w  ^t  that  long,  and  you  are  not  waiting 

tl-at  lonir.  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 

b(  St  to  see  that  you  do  not  have  to  wait 

ttat  long. 


Now.  let  us  take  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. La£t  year  they  asked  for 
$14  million.  The  committee  investi- 
gated. When  they  had  got  through 
using  their  transferability  power  they 
had  spent  around  $17  million,  and  this 
year  we  Increased  their  funds.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  keep  them  current. 

FHA  requested  $2  >  ^  or  $3  million  more 
than  they  had  last  year,  and  we  gave 
them  practically  85  or  90  percent  of  the 
Increase  more  than  they  had  last  year; 
but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagmatlon  do  I 
think  they  are  going  to  spend  within  10 
or  15  percent  of  what  they  did  last  year. 
Whereas  in  the  gentleman's  area  they 
may  be  a  httle  b<<hind.  yet  In  my  area 
they  are  current  and  in  everybody  else's 
area  they  are  current.  So  if  they  do  not 
get  you  fixed  up  you  come  back  over  to 
our  committee  and  let  us  try  to  help  you. 
We  want  to  be  sure  that  they  have  the 
money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  5ay  first  of  all  that 
I  appreciate  the  atUtude  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Certainly  I  appreciate  the  at- 
titude of  the  committee  and  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  the  type  of  cooperation  he 
offers. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.     I  yiekJ. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Just  for  the  gentle- 
mans  information,  while  the  FHA  office 
m  San  Francisco  was  behind  in  October 
they  brought  in  additional  personnel  In 
November;  and  m  December  the  office 
was  current  and  has  been  current  ever 
since  in  servicing  them,  and  2  weeks  Is 
considered  current. 

Mr  SISK.  I  m»y  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  that  is  not  the  situation  in  my 
district.  I  have  some  wires  on  my  desk 
I  would  like  to  ha\e  the  gentleman  an- 
swer for  me. 

Mr.  YOUNGEIl.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  appreciate  the  at- 
titude of  the  committee.  I  feel  sure  that 
with  this  type  of  cooperation  we  will  see 
some  improvement  in  the  service. 

Mr  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Weaver  I . 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  concerning  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Lincoln.  Nebr.  To  date  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  anything  that  would 
indicate  that  funds  are  included  within 
this  appropriation  bill  for  the  continued 
operation  oi  this  VA  hospital  during  the 
fiscal  year  1957.  I  wonder  if  the  RenUe- 
man  can  substantiate  or  confirm  that 
statement. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  may  say  to  my  col- 
league from  the  good  old  SUte  of 
Nebraska  that  we  have  discussed  it  on 
this  side  and  we  found  nothing  to  make 
us  doubt  it.  We  did  not  find  where 
they  were  trying  to  close  this  hospiUl 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia found  anything  different  in  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  PuilupsJ  en- 
lighten me? 


Mr.  THOMAS.  There  Is  nothing  in 
our  hearings  to  indicate  that  they  were 
going  to  close  the  hospital. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  There  was  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  hospital  was  going  to 
be  closed,  but  there  has  been  a  rather 
concentrated  effort  by  the  Air  Force  to 
take  over  the  hospital. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  think  the  gentle, 
man's  problem  is  not  one  that  would  be 
in  our  hearings.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  hearings,  but  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  fear  on  the  part  of  his 
constituents  that  this  i.s  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
assigned  to  the  Air  Force. 

My  suggestion  is  that  an  inquiry  be 
directed  to  the  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Admini-^tration.  We  will  be  glad  to  give 
the  gentleman  any  help  necessary 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    WEAVER.     I    yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  they  come  before 
this  subcommittee  and  say  they  are  go- 
ing to  close  that  hospital  or  ask  author- 
ity to  close  it  I  a.ssure  the  gentleman  we 
will  call  him  to  the  hearing  and  give  him 
an  opportuniiy  to  express  himself  and  do 
seme  arguing. 

Mr.  WEAVER.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
The    CHAIRMAN     If    there    are    no 

further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

No  p«rt  of  ^ny  appropriation  In  thla  art 
■hall  b*  available  for  the  construction  of 
warebouaea  or  fiif  the  leaae  of  warehouae 
•PMC  lit  any  building  which  U  to  be  con- 
•tructed  upecincally  for  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Admlnlatratlon. 

llr  EONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered    by   My.    Bonnkr:    On 
page  8.  after  Una  4.  Insert  the  followlnc: 
"ruNM  APrmoeauTzo  to  t»i«  PKEatocNT 
'Diaa.Uer  relief 

"For  expen«e9  nccearnry  to  carry  out  the 
purpoaea  of  the  act  of  September  V).  IBAO 
(Public  Law  875).  aa  amended,  authortslng 
aaUUnce  to  ataies  and  local  governmenu  In 
major  dtaaaters.  •o.38fi.030.  i«  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended. " 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  agamst  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carohna. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  reserves  a  point  of  order. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  1954 
and  1965  there  occurred  in  North  Caro- 
lina 4  storms  The  total  damage  to  the 
State  was  $292,554,730.  These  statistics 
were  gathered  by  the  Civil  Defense  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  by  a  special 
group  set  up  by  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  to  estimate  the  loss. 

The  Red  Cross  immediately  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  area.  There  were  disas- 
ter meetings  held  throughout  the  area. 
which  Federal  representatives  repre- 
senting all  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attetKled.  making  firm  state- 
ments, assuring  aid  of  every  nature — 
rehabilitaUon— FHA  loans,  and  so  fortlu 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman's  State 
and  that  coastline,  it  has  been  testified 
before  another  subcommittee  dealing 
with  the  Weather  Bureau,  has  suffered 
for  the  last  50  or  60  years  from  these 
terrible  hurricanes  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
that  originate  within  a  couple  himdred 
miles  of  his  State,  around  Cape  Hatteras. 

Mr.  BONNER.  They  originate  about 
100  miles  away  from  the  mainland. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  record  shows 
that  in  the  last  2  years  the  gentleman's 
State  has  suffered  a  tremendous  dam- 
age from  these  horrible  things.  The 
civil-defense  fund  has  unobligated  $13 
million.  We  realize  that  this  amend- 
ment is  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but 
I  hope  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
will  not  object  to  the  amendment.  I 
give  them  my  assurance  on  this.  There 
should  not  be  anything  partisan  about 
this  and  I  am  not  fussing  at  anybody 
about  this  damage,  this  misery,  this  suf- 
fering. I  believe  we  can  get  together 
and  help  these  people  and  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  objection.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  is  needed  by  those  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  you  can 
depend  on  the  folks  on  this  side  of  the 
table  to  help  you.  I  think  there  is  no 
objection  to  it.  These  people  need  this 
money.  There  is  $13  million  In  the  fund, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  they 
need  $25.  $30.  or  $40  million  more  to  put 
in  that  fund  to  take  care  of  these  people, 

1  want  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  cerUinly  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

We  raise  no  question  of  the  necessity 
of  civil  defense  nor  what  it  has  done 
elsewhere  nor  what  It  may  do  elsewhere. 
We  are  all  in  favor  of  it.  But  in  the 
llRht  of  the  amount  that  the  State  suf- 
fered, there  has  been  in  the  first  storm 
contributed  $1,495,000  for  relief  and  in 
the  second  instance,  the  three  storms, 
there  has  been  contributed  $1,743,000. 

Now,  the  items  for  the  amounts  here 
are  documented.  They  are  compiled  by 
the  engineers  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  It  is  acute.  It  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  up  the  natural  drainage 
that  is  close  to  the  rivers,  and  each  item 
is  estimated,  and  unless  something  is 
done  immediately,  when  the  warm 
weather  comes  on  there  will  be  a  pesti- 
lence of  malarial  fever  In  the  swamps 
back  from  the  rivers  due  to  the  clogging 
up  of  the  natural  drainage  by  evenrthing 
that  floated  down  the  stream.  There 
was  an  8-foot  tidal  wave  that  came  over 
eastern  North  Carolina,  and  everything 
that  was  not  anchored,  not  nailed  down 
or  tied  down,  began  to  float,  and  when 
the  water  went  out  It  naturally  took  the 
logs  and  stumps  and  everything  in  the 
way  of  debris  to  these  luitural  drainages 
and  clogged  them  up. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that  there  was  salt 
water  that  covered  in  one  county  or  the 
area  38.000  acres  of  land.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  deposit  of  a  maximiui  of  11 
tons  per  acre  of  salt  on  the  land,  and 
the  average  deposit  on  the  land  was  from 

2  to  3  tons  of  salt  per  acre.  We  are  not 
asking  for  anything  to  relieve  us  from 
that.    The  only  thing  that  will  relieve 


us  in  that  is  chemicals  and  proper  drain- 
age where  the  rain  comes  down  and  fil- 
ters the  soil  and  then  flows  off  through 
the  drainage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner]  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  I  am  completely  sym- 
pathetic with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, but  I  wish  he  would  explain  why 
he  needs  $5  million. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man asked  the  question.  This  was  all 
itetnized  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  conjunction  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  in  conjunction  with  a  spe- 
cial corps  of  employed  people  by  the 
Government  who  went  through  the  vari- 
ous areas,  precincts  and  small  units  and 
so  forth,  and  made  up  the  list.  I  am 
going  to  picture  to  you  one  situation. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  May  I  ask  another 
question? 

Mr.  BONNER.     Yes. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  these  funds  Just  for  cleaning  up 
this  debris  and  providing  drainage  in 
North  Carolina?  Is  It  confined  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  BONNER.  Well,  there  Is  where 
the  storm  hit.  and  it  hit  from  the  South 
Carolina  coast  to  the  Virginia  coast. 
I  happen  to  live  in  the  middle  of  the  area. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  I  say  again  I  am  com- 
pletely sympathetic  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
same  thing  apply  elsewhere.  The 
amounts  I  have  listed  here,  $3  million 
pltis.  have  gone  to  municipalities  for  util- 
ity purposes,  sewers  and  things  of  that 
kind.  Now.  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  area  live  in  rural  communities. 
Certainly  the  Congress  intended  to  help 
those  people  Just  as  much  as  it  intended 
to  help  people  in  cities  and  towns.  It 
has  been  a  question  whether  the  f  imds 
would  be  applied  to  this  purpose.  We  do 
not  raise  the  issue  against  any  other  area 
but  the  engineers'  report  clearly  shows 
that  hundreds  of  miles  of  river  clearance 
snagging,  and  so  forth,  was  carried  on  in 
other  areas. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  WiU  the  gentl^nan 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Again  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  completely  sympathe- 
tic and  want  to  be  helpful.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  mentioned  that 
there  was  presently  available  some  $13 
million.  Has  the  gentleman  made  ap- 
plication to  utilize  s<xne  of  that  $13  mil- 
lion and  was  he  turned  down  and  is  that 
the  reason  for  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BONNER.  Yes.  The  f  uU  North 
Carolina  delegation  met  yesterday  with 
Mr.  Peterson.    He  stated  that  he  had  |13 


million.  The  delegation  offered  to  go 
before  the  committee  and  did  go  before 
the  committee  and  presented  their  case. 
>  received  very  sympathetic  considera- 
tibn.  The  bill  had  not  been  drawn  at  the 
time.  But  Mr.  Peterson  would  not  say  to 
he  would  allocate  any  funds  for  this 
purpose.  Certainly  I  do  not  think  Con- 
gress meant  to  help  pe<^le  in  cities  and 
not  help  people  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  re- 
viewed this  matter.  There  will  be  an 
epidemic  of  malaria;  there  will  be  the 
breeding  of  mosquitoes  the  like  of  which 
has  never  been  seen,  unless  these  drain- 
ages are  opened. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  This  storm  not  only 
stopped  up  the  streams  in  an  area  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  but  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  live  160  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  the  storm  came  up  through 
the  State  and  stopped  up  streams  all 
across  the  State  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  people  in  our  community 
cleaned  out  their  own  places,  did  not 
expect  any  help,  because  cheir  damage 
was  not  so  serious.  But  the  great  prob- 
lem is  in  eastern  North  Carolina  where 
the  terrain  is  almost  at  sea  level  60  miles 
from  the  coast;  is  not  that  true? 
Mr.  BONNER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DURHAM.  That  is  flat  country 
and  the  water  hardly  ever  washes  out. 
When  you  have  four  storms  like  that,  you 
have  no  drainage  whatsoever.  I  believe 
the  estimated  cost  by  the  Engineers  and 
the  Civil  Defense  people  was  $19  nullion; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  BONNER.  That  Is  the  estimated 
cost  of  what  should  Le  done  for  all 
things.  But  we  are  only  asking  for  this 
part  of  it  as  an  emergency  because  of 
the  danger  to  health  and  the  damage  to 
agricultiu-e.  as  I  have  just  explained. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  This  is  only  an  emer- 
gency measure. 

Mr.  BONNER.  This  is  strictly  an 
emergency  measiu-e. 

Mr.   DURHAM.     And  the  matter  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Admin- 
istrator? 
Mr.  BONNER.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DURHAM.   This  is  an  amendment 
to  Public  Law  850. 

Mr.  CRErrELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  I  wonder  if  any 
hearing  was  held  on  the  subject  of  this 
amendment  providing  $5  million  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  We  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  England  have  been 
just  as  hard  hit  as  any  section  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  voted 
for  the  $25  million  appropriation  to  the 
gentleman's  section  of  the  cotmtry  just  a 
few  days  ago. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  If  this  amendment 
were  approved  then  I  suppose  every  State 
or  every  community  that  has  been  af- 
fected would  be  here  with  similar  amend- 
ments and  apparently  there  would  be 
no  end  to  it^ 

Mr.  BONNER.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
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MtBMliiOtl  With  ViMt  took  plAM  1d  IftW 

tOflMMl  or  wh«(  took  pIam  la  CftU* 
fiirnlA.  X  fftver  tiM  IMoril  OovnnwMiit 
h«l|Mfi0  Oftli/offiUi  and  hflpliM  N«w  iim- 
toad.  PDftr-tliiwt  MlUlon  doltort-pliM 
WM  fptm  /real  oUmt  fuodi  la  th§  New 
lof load  MM,  S  Witt  Mr,  noM  the  i«a« 
tJMMa  r»lMd  the  tuefilen,  I  here  the 
Amuim  hM'e,  I  heire  the  Ine  laeert'  f 
port.  Bill  f  did  oel  w»nt  te  rolM  th^t 
mtmim.  t  hate  aifted  eolr  ler  thi« 
MIftIt  Mieuot, 

Mr,  ClurriLLA,  f  rnkMrt^  i9  the 
§tmkmn'§  •eniMnenie  ind  t«  hie  tmU 
T^iif^  '.if."^  ifffwtdte,  Aod  f  de 
^  ^a^Jj*^^  ^^  6t«te  9i  Nerth  Otre* 
Urn  mmtii  (pe  the  rMlvlent  ef  H  milli4m 
ie  MeloM  ear  eiher  iteie  thet  hee  the 


fir, 


_..  BOmnm,  X  •# rM  with  the  fen- 
HeoMA  lheve«Mhlr,  Vut  there  he*  kevn 
fhlr  #f  MlUlon  ptue  •pent  in  Morth  Cero« 
liiNi  M  eoMpered  with  »  totel  Iom  or 
deOMce  of  tn§  million. 

The  CKAIKMAM,  The  Ume  of  the 
tentleouui  from  North  CeroUn*  lUr. 
BoHmal  hM  expired. 

Mr,  SADLAK,  Mr.  Chalmuin,  I  uk 
itnenmunM  eoment  thet  the  gentlemen 
may  be  ellomed  to  proceed  for  3  addl- 
tlonel  mlnutee. 

The  CHAnafAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requeet  of  the  f enUemen  from 
Connecticut? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRSTCLLA.  My  purpose  In  in- 
<niirlnc  w«s  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  gentleman  and  his  colleague  per- 
hape  had  difficulty  m  getting  funds  un- 
der  Public  Law  875  because  of  the  in- 
terpretations made  on  the  removal  of 
the  debris,  and  so  on.  because  particular- 
ly in  my  colleague's  district  we  had  the 
•ame  question  whether  moneys  could  be 
provided  for  that  purpose  under  Public 
Law  875. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  engineers'  report 
showed  they  cleared  hundreds  of  miles 
of  rivers  in  the  New  England  States  and 
provided  drainage  in  those  States.  I 
can  quote  you  that  from  the  engineers' 
reports. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  What  I  was  try- 
ing to  do  was  to  help  the  gentleman  in 
his  locality,   based   on  our  experience. 

Mr.  :fiQNNER.  I  certainly  do  ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  The  further  thing 
was  to  ascertain  whether  the  gentle- 
man was^  aiking  for  sufQcient  funds  to  do 
this  job  properly. 

Mr.  BONNER.  To  do  this  job  and  to 
avoid  a  pestilence  of  malaria  and  mos- 
quito trouble. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  I  reiterate.  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  the  gentleman  and 
urant  to  help  him. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
:nan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Permit  me  to  say  to 
he  gentleman  that  in  making  the  point 
<»f  order  against  his  amendment  I  want 
i  lim  to  know  I  am  not  out  of  sympathy 
^  nth  his  problem  and  his  desire  to  meet 
i  t.  Perhaps  it  has  sOready  been  said  that 
i»e  are  faced  here  with  a  question  of  ap- 
I  roach  and  a  question  of  comparative 
leeds,  recognizinsr.  as  the  gentleman 
I  lust,  that  there  is  money  in  the  Emer- 


f voejr  DliMter  Fund  for  the  rerr  pur- 
POM  be  MOke  flnanelel  aeeleteaee  for 
hie  tute,  North  Caroline  has  reeelred 
In  the  Aseat  year  IMI,  Mcordine  to  the 
report  and  m  the  reeerde,  |1J00,000. 

Mr.  ■OlWjPt.  That  U  rleht, 
^  Mr  OfTINTAO.  In  the  Aeeel  yMr 
tm  North  Oerollna  reeelved  HidO,dM, 
Ferhepe  the  M  miltlvn  l«  needed  in  eom« 
MrjMm  with  otlier*,  Put  It  would  $0001 
to  me  that  1/  roi|  hare  need  for  dleaeter 
relief  funde  there  l«  an  erderlr  way  iff 
•ettine  it,  I  think  the  »«ntleman  will 
•eree  that  If  he  le  not  »ki§  to  eet  it  in 
•n  erderlr  Wf,  Um  I  mi  euro  tM 
Ceoerew  will  M^id«r  the  need«  in  mm 
Of  derlr  (Mhum,  lun  enlr  for  hi*  »re«  lM»t 
all  ether  striekeii  wmt  of  our  eountry 

Mr  lONNKfl  I  aovfeiiale  tl»e  e^n* 
tfeman's  eeneroAltr  1  hie  hee  keen  don« 
kefore,  I  undei»uitd  that  thine*  tliat 
Bf  done  twiee  d)  imi  make  Uium*  rteht, 
but  thle  seme  tlilite  has  been  done  be. 
fore.  J  do  hope  the  gentleman  a  ill  tu>i 
Insut  upon  the  pomt  of  order  aealn«t 
the  amendment.  X  acre*  that  the  pomt 
of  order  will  prevaU  aealmt  the  amend- 
ment.      

Mr.  OerZRTAO  Mr  Speaker,  I  ajik 
unanimous  cons<nt  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  DonkeiJ  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minuter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BONNER.    I  want  to  picture  one 
situation.    There  le  a  creek  wxth  the  pe- 
culiar  name   of   Cucklers    Creek    that 
drains  68,000  acres  of  beautiful  farm- 
land.   In  addition  to  the  storm  we  had 
3    days    of    incessant    rain.      The    salt 
water  from  the  ocean  came  in  and  the 
rain  water  came  in  from  the  land.    It 
was  a  catastrophe  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude.    I  sat  through  it  and  watched 
it.    The  mouth  of  this  creek.  Cucklers 
Creek,  for  about  2  miles,  is  just  a  gully 
filed  with  logs  and  stumps.    There  is  no 
way    of    getting    drainsTe    through    it. 
That  is  listed  in  this  list  of  items.    We 
want  to  go  along  with  this  whole  pro- 
gram.    We  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
program. 

When  my  immediate  section  was  in 
the  throes  of  this  disaster  the  Red  Cross 
sent  out  a  notice  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional sum  to  go  to  the  New  England 
States.  My  county  subscribed  its  quota 
in  1  day. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  insist 
upon  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  still  reserve  his 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment? 
Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  BaedimJ  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  most  proposals  to  add  to  an 
appropriation  bill  from  the  floor  are  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  We  must  oper- 
ate in  the  main  under  the  rulea.  This 
may  be  a  httle  out  of  the  customary  rules 
of  the  House,  but  you  know  after  hav- 
ing three  horrible  hurricanes  hit  us 
right  square  in  the  face,  and  two  of 
them  within  about  30  or  40  days,  we 
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betan  to   think   that   ther   were   out 
of  order  too.    X  surely  thought  it  wae 
out  of  order  when   X   had   to  eome 
out  throueh  the  Ujv  of  my  boalh/;uAe 
•nd  swim  asluim  whrn  eboul   10  frrt 
of  ^weter   lloodMl    lh«    pla/te,    IM   me 
ff  this,     We  brinw  up  diMUMione  of 
what  le  rlehl  and  how  many  dollers  ere 
Inrolred,  and  so  forth,     Krer  sinee  I 
hers  keen  in  lhl«  b^nif,  I  hare  n0fpr 
Voted  aeeinet  mv  (ifrvfriimi'ht  doine  the 
humtknti  thine  in  hi'lpine  tnnniUi  wlieia 
t^ie  eWmetiU  have  ri*it«d  d«>ftirueiM,n 
uptm  liwm     f  weht  Ui  ser  ihi*  tutw, 
wlMfthf-r  i/f  luti  mmf^HMtf  want*  Ut  eriii' 
ri/e  him,  fiiMtifUhi  M««-hlMM»««r  w»ih  hi« 
er«at  iM'ert  wlMtt  Ite  saw  I^m*  ihHiUUi  In 
New  rfteland  satd,  "I  urn  Ui  end  Mp 
w4h  »««rrthin«  ifuu  hare  "    Ai»d  ii»*k 
did  luet  that    Now,  It  le  not  e  mutititun 
lit  Itie  f«w  d<>llar*  ihet  tiMry  spent.    (>td 
tliey  iMflp  tlKKe  poopUt?    Oympathy  k<>#« 
out  fur  Ui«m,  of  eouintf.    I  will  uo  ju*i 
a  httle  bit  fuithrr  wtih  our  vt*lt  with 
Mr.  PeUrson.    'Ihu  request  came  upon 
u»— w«  did  not  know  the  situation  was 
quiU  M  It  was.    Wr  thouKht  these  re- 
quesU  for  help  had  been  taken  care  of 
in  an  orderly  way.     I  do  not  think  X 
would  be  Ulklng  out  of  turn  when  I 
tell  you  this.     Mr.  Peterson  icave  us  a 
very  fine  reception.    I  have  no  criticism 
of  him.     But  he  was  a  Uttle  worried 
about  whether  the  law  under  which  he 
Is  operating  would,  in  the  absence  of 
some  history,  give  him  the  authority  to 
take  care  of  the  health  end  agricultural 
oondiUons  as  left  by  the  hurricanes. 
The  way  it  was  done  elsewhere  was  be- 
cause the  cnu'ineers  dJd  it  and  the  funds 
were  replaced.    Mr.  Peterson  did  not  do 
It  and  he  is  sincerely  disturbed  about 
our  people  end  so  are  our  people  dis- 
turbed about  it.    But  nobody  did  any- 
thing wrong.    Everybody  was  prompted 
by  the  highest  motives  on  earth,  and 
that  was  to  help  people  who  were  in  dis- 
tress.   I  have  not  a  bit  of  criticism  about 
that.    Whatever  befalls  the  West  or  the 
East  or  the  South  where  there  are  human 
beings,  I  say  a  great  Government  with 
a  great  heart  will   react  kindly,  con- 
siderately, and  quickly. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Ux.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BARDEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OSTERTAO.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  making  a  good  case  for  action 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Ooverimient 
in  extending  relief  to  these  disa.ster  areas 
including  your  own  good  SUte.  I  do 
not  feel  in  raising  the  point  of  order 
as  to  this  method  that  I  can  be  regarded 
as  out  of  sympathy  with  your  problem. 

Mr.  BARDEN.    Just  let  me  say  this. 

certainly  I  do  not  feel  that  way.    I  know 

the  gentleman  too  well  and  you  not  only 

have  very  fine   reactions   but  you  are 

delightfully   human.    But  we  are  just 

up  against  the  gun.  my  friend.    It  is 

either  a  question  of  working  it  out  this 

way  and  letting  it  go  through  the  other 

body  or  it  Is  a  question  of  forgetting  it. 

Because  you  know  and  I  know  it  is  totally 

and  thoroughly  impractical  to  expect  the 

Army  engineers  to  initiate  a  project,  and 

then  2  or  3  years  from  now  do  It    It  is 

toUlly  and  utterly  impractical  to  work 

It  out  through  the  Agriculture  and  the 

Health    Departments.    60,    we    are    up 

against  a  gun  and  my  honest  and  frank 

opinion  is  that  we  will  either  work  it  out 
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for  M  OM 
that  win  OM  it  Mi. 

Mr  mUr  pwimm  m  thii  mtm  n  m 
enu  sooM  \mit3iMim  hieiery  that  via 
•  .r#  the  AdMmteir«i«r  jtMiAMiiea  %m 
takme  eaie  e<  (he  sMervieney  miiisi 
tliel  new  tmntrtrnx  the  pel>^W  of 
1*(nUs  CaraUne  mi  ihe  feMs  ef  aeriMl* 
Iwfr  and  heellh  the  mH  m  the  kMHl 
dfAifiaee  and  m  itf^h  ifwr*  wmikj  tp 
fMi  pwfpMp  m  ;tiH  addMie  M  Mitliea  f« 
Mr  fvierenn*  •H^<'i»f><«t««m  f«f  eaHe« 
99mm.  tm  he  already  hoe  #11 
I  we  Make  H  elearly 
th«e     f 

the  AiMMMreUf  wdt  wiiMWW  «,»«  pfid 
fM|M<H  iNe  mtent  of  Cmtrmm  r«f  uMalr 
IP  the  eaient  of  itm  aiyiwumitety  M 
piihton 

Mr  TNOMAa  Mr.  Chaifmao.  vUt 
l^.e  rmtlemsn  yieldt     ; 

Mr  NANXXN     I  fWki^ 

Ur  THOMAP  PuriMer  thts  amend* 
ment  is  amended  to  reduce  that  aoMMml 
to  M  milUon  then  the,  eould  clean  out 
iheae  Iocs.  The  Pubhe  Health  Strr\ce 
«;11  have  to  spend  110  or  IIS  mtlhon  orrr 
therr  m  malaria  work  ji»t  a*  sure  as  I 
am  siturt  here  Let  us  amend  that 
down  to  t)  m;lhon  and  let  it  to  throurh. 

Mr  OfiTERTAO.  Will  me  gcnUeman 
yield* 

Mr  BARDCN.    I  yiekl. 

Mr  OSTERTAO.  In  response  to  my 
rxid  chairman.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
disturtung  factor  of  thji  approach  Is 
not  the  question  of  amount. 

Mr.  THOM^  But  there  is  no  other 
area  complaining  for  lack  at  money.  If 
ther  do.  let  them  come  forward  and  put 
it  in  here  now.  This  is  the  only  area 
that  is  suffenng.  Let  \is  give  them  13 
miUion.  If  you  hare  an  area  in  your 
section  that  Is  complaining,  let  tis  put  it 
in  also. 

Mr  06TFRTAG  If  it  is  the  win  of 
the  House  that  we  increase  this  Inde- 
pendent Of3ces  apprcpriaticn  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  amount  of  money  for 
disaster  relief  under  Public  Law  875  as 
amended  for  distribuiion  as  it  is 
needed 

Mr.  THOMAS  You  do  not  have  to 
do  that.  There  is  $13'^  million  unobli- 
gated in  there  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th?  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Bardkn]  has  expired. 

<  By  unanimous  oor»ent.  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Tromas.  Mr.  BASDf3i  mas  granted 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  In  order  that  we 
might  make  clear  the  difference.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  disasUT  relief  appro- 
priation under  the  Deflciencr  Appropri- 
ation Act  has  a  balance  of  some  $14  or 
$15  million. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Will  the  genUeman  let 
me  interrupt?  I  have  missed  making 
the  point  clear.  These  funds  will  be 
spent  under  the  same  supervision  of 
agencies  that  all  of  the  rest  of  them  are; 
but  Mr.  Peterson  now  has  $13  million. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  That  is  my  iwint 
Punds  are  already  available.  Why  not 
use  a  part  of  that  $13  million  or  a  part 
of  the  unobligated  balance. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Let  me  teD  you  this: 
Mr.  Peterson  doubts  that  as  the  law  is 
now  written  it  gives  him  authority  to 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
eenikman  from  Konh  Oarahaa  iMr. 
BAaaal  has  aram  expimd. 

X>oee  the  penileman  from  New  Tork 
IMr.  OcTsersOi  ixiSM  upon  ha  poim  of 
order? 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  iUj  I  aik  the  dto- 
tinrulshcd  chairman  of  the  suboommit* 
xee  whether  11  is  possible  for  thts  bill  to 
t>e  amended  to  increase  the  funds  for 
disa.<4^r  relief?  Would  it  be  m  order 
insofar  as  Public  Law  P7S  is  ooncemed? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Let  me  make  this  5ue- 
gestion  to  my  friend:  I  aee  what  he  is 
trying  to  do :  he  Is  trying  to  find  a  m^ay  to 
help  out  and  we  appreciate  that. 

As  I  understand,  this  amendment  does 
not  take  any  money  from  the  $13  million 
that  the  Administrator  now  has. 

It  appears  to  me  as  a  practical  matter 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  supplement 
the  $13.  million  someume  before  this 
fiscal  year  is  out:  so  why  not  let  this 
stand  as  it  is  and  then  when  we  pet  to 
the  point  of  having  to  make  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  agency,  increase  it? 

If  the  gentleman  insists  on  the  wording 
of  this  amendment  and  on  taking  it  out 
of  disaster  funds  now.  that  is  all  right, 
too.  and  I  am  sure  these  gentlemen  from 
North  Carolina  will  not  object.  I  think 
it  is  just  about  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  add  additional  fimds  to  the  Presiden- 
tial emergency  disaster  fund  within  this 
appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  may 
again  read  the  amendment  for  our  in- 
formation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  Clerk  again  read  the  amend- 
ment.) 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  May  I  inquire  as  to 
whether  this  amendment  increases  the 
disaster  relief  fund  by  some  $5  million 
under  conditi<Mis  and  terms  as  provided 
in  PubUc  Law  875? 
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Mr  MOftAJPO  Mr  Cbatnaaa^  a  pM*- 
haaeniary  inomry 

TlieCaAXRMAK.  Thf  jTrilfen  m  ill 
euie  n. 

Mr  MORATOO  A*  I  mdimttaatd  «l» 
read^nc  of  the  ameskdnMni  I  Oc  not  tittnk 
a  potm  of  orPer  can  t>e  made  acranM  It, 
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ing of  the  lanimare  of  PubSic  Law  P7S 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  (retiUeeeaa 
from  CcsuiMXtettt,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  has  not  ctai«d  a  parhaaentary 
inquiry. 

Does  the  resDesnan  tram  Nev  Tortt 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  OSmtTAO.  I  m-ouM  Ifte  to  ssey 
to  the  Chair  if  I  unders;tand  the  amend* 
Bent  oorrectly  that  it  increanes  the  ap- 
propriation »o  tbe  Presadect's  ^tifenrr 
relief  fund. 

Mr.  BONNER    Ttist  is  what  Jt  does. 

Mr.OSlKHTAO,  And  in  r>o  way  takes 
it  out  of  funds  for  any  other  specific 
purpose  as  pivvktod  in  this  bill  and  pro> 
Tided  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  point 
of  onto*. 

Mr.  BONNER.  That  is  what  it  does« 
except  I  think  all  of  us  including  the 
gentleman  understand  that  unless  the 
$S  miUion  was  gYuiu:  to  be  used  to  relieve 
eastern  North  Carolina  under  proper 
supervision  as  in  other  cases,  there 
would  be  no  point  in  adding  it  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  withdraws  his  point  of 
order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amenument  by 
the  gentlonan  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RDBuu,  ctaaaxmKMTtoHs  cxiuMiasnn 

Salartw  and  expenses:  Fot  necessary  ex- 
penaee  In  performing  the  duties  of  the  Oom- 
nUsslon  as  authoriBed  by  law.  including 
newspapers  (not  to  exceed  $175).  land  and 
structures  (not  to  exceed  $4,200).  special 
counsel  fees,  improvement  and  care  of 
grounds  and  repairs  to  buildings  (not  to  ex- 
ceed tlS.OOO).  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  act  of  August  3.  1946  (5  U.  S.  C. 
55a).  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  five  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles,  for  replacement  only. 
In  the  event  adequate  vehicles  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  transfer  from  other  departments  or 
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_  .  and  not  to  aKoeed  $118,000  for  ez- 

pcnMC  of  travel,  t7.800.000.  of  whlcb  $141.- 
000  shall  tM  available  for  >uch  ezpenBes  aa 
are  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  radio  and 
television  network  broadcasting. 


Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  or- 
der. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  oX  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
action  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, on  reconsideration,  in  recognizing 
that  the  Democrats  are  entitled  to 
equal  free  time  over  its  system  for  the 
time  recently  given  President  Eisen- 
hower is  commendable.  The  reason  be- 
cause of  public  service  considerations  is 
a  sound  and  correct  one.  There  was  no 
claim  of  a  lesal  obligation  on  our  part, 
but  we  do  claim  that  there  was  an  obli- 
gation based  on  fair  play  and  decency. 
Apparently,  upon  reflection,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
recognized  this  fact. 

The  action  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  in  refusing  the  free  time  equal 
to  that  granted  last  Wednesday  night  to 
President  Eisenhower  Is  unjustified. 
The  reason  given  is  untenable.  For 
President  Eisenhower's  speech  last 
Wednesday  night  was  obviously  political 
In  result,  as  well  as  purpose. 

We  all  recall  that  on  the  following  day 
every    newspaper    bannered    screaming 
headlines  that  the  President  had  started 
his  political  campaign  and  many  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  blos- 
somed forth  in  smiles  for  the  first  time 
in  a  long  time  and  carried  large  buttons. 
There  is  no  criticism  on  our  part  of 
the  networks  giving  the  President  time. 
Our  criticism  is  the  failure  to  give  to 
anyone  selected  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  chairman  equal  free 
time.    The  failure  to  give  equal  free  time 
creates  the  impression  that  these  net- 
work systems,  through  their  officials,  are 
playing  partisan  pontics.    As  individuals, 
they  have  a  right  to  be  partisan,  but  they 
are  not  justified  in  making  their  network 
systems  partisan  when  they  obtained  the 
great  privilege  to  conduct  these  systems 
without  payment  of  any  kind. 

This  Is  a  powerful  piece  of  evidence 
Justifying  the  passage  of  pending  legis- 
lation to  require  radio  and  television  net- 
works and  stations  in  election  years  be- 
cause of  public  service  considerations  to 
give  a  certain  percentage  of  time  to  the 
two  major  poliUcal  parties.  My  mind 
was  open  on  such  legislation  until  this 
refusal  As  a  result  of  this  unwise  and 
unjustified  refusal.  I  find  myself  favor- 
ably disposed  to  such  legislation.  If  for 
Qo  other  reason  than  decency,  equal  time 
should  have  been  granted. 

This  incident  shows  what  the  Demo- 
:ratk:  Party  is  up  against  in  getting  its 
itory  to  the  people.     The  indisputable 

iact  remains  that  the  Democratic  Party, 
^hich  by  no  means  Is  a^  weak  pohtical 
arty,  has  been  refused  this  equal  time 
0  what  was  obviously  a  poliUcal  speech. 
'  lie  officials  of  the  other  two  networks 
^irould  use  good  judgment  if  they  fol- 
lawed.  in  this  matter,  the  leadership  of 


^, 


the  nfW^iftlg  of  the  Mutual  WmaH^^-«i^ing 

System. 

As  best  evidence  I  can  give  you  Is  the 
individual  now  looking  at  you.  I  might 
add  that  if  we  vote  by  pounds  there  would 
be  no  contest  as  to  who  would  win- 
Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  How  much  has  the 
gentleman  gained  in  the  last  3^2  years? 
Mr.  TUMULTY.  Up  to  this  year  I  have 
gained  about  20  pounds,  but  I  have  been 
feasting  my  eyes  on  the  Republican  car- 
cass. I  must  say  I  lost  some  weight  on 
whether  Peron  would  be  thrown  out 
down  in  Panama  or  not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  spoke  about  eating  on  the 
Republican  carcass.  Is  that  good  enough 
to  eat? 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Yes:  in  this  case  It  is. 
In  these  times  we  eat  lean  meat,  mostly 
fish.  The  Republican  carcass  is  edible, 
but  never  on  feast  day. 

I  may  say  it  is  not  just  a  question  of 
being  unfair  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
It  is  being  unfair  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  have  a  right  to  hear 
from  both  parties  on  the  major  issues 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  this  afternoon  about  civil  defense 
in  our  Nation.    In  the  appropriation  bill 
before  us  today  the  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Administration  is  cut 
by  $37  million.    The  Congress  has  been 
doing  that  year  after  year  ever  since  the 
Civil  Defense  Administration   was  first 
established.     In    the   report  describing 
this  cut,  the  committee  is  critical  of  the 
Federal    CivU    Defense    AdministraUon. 
holding  that  it  is  engaging  in  too  rapid 
expansion.     I  am  one  Member  of  this 
body  who  cannot  see  that  expansion.    In 
my  considered  judgment,  civil  defense  in 
our  United  States  is  deficient  in  all  areas: 
on  the  Federal  level,  on  the  State  level, 
and  on  the  local  level.     I  believe  there 
are  too  many  Americans,  including  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  who  believe,  one. 
it  just  cannot  happen  here;  who  Lelleve, 
two,  if  it  does  happen,  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it. 

Now.  it  so  happens  that  I  was  in  Lon- 
don for  some  weeks  during  the  robot  blitz 
of  June  and  July  1944,  and  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  that  something  could  be 
done  about  it.  I  saw  how  the  British 
people  reacted  to  that  awful  bombing 
No  hysteria;  no  panic.  They  knew  what 
to  do,  and  they  did  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  currently  the  military 
In  our  country  is  adverse  to  taking  over 
this  job  of  civil  defense  in  the  United 
States.  They  say  their  job  is  the  mili- 
tary protection  of  our  country,  and  they 
want  nothing  to  do  with  civil  defense 
They  hold  that  it  is  strictly  a  State  and 
local  undertaking.  But.  In  the  States 
and  in  our  cities  very  httle  is  being  done 
about  this  realisticaUy.  You  cannot  get 
enough  ground  observers  for  the  volun- 
teer ground  observe  corps.    People  are 


not  responding  to  the  appeals  of  our 
national  and  State  leadership  In  that 
respect.  Now.  the  situation  in  the  So- 
viet Union  is  entirely  different.  Over 
there,  where  the  people  are  regimented, 
they  have  20  million  plus  civil  defense 
workers.  I  am  informed  that  the  Holl- 
field  committee  is  looking  into  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  reported  that  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  by  the  American  Legion 
that  there  be  a  new  Cabinet  post,  that 
of  Secretary  of  Civil  Defense.  There 
may  be  much  merit  in  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  miUtary  will  not  do  this  Job. 
And,  I  hope  in  the  days  to  come  we  will 
not  continue  to  neglect  this  challenge. 
This  so-called  rapid  expansion  simply 
docs  not  show.  We  are  missing  the  boat 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  some  sympathy 
for  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  but  in 
driving  along  the  highways  I  see  these 
signs  'This  highway  restricted  to  civil 
defense  traffic  in  the  event  of  an  at- 
Uck"  or  "This  highway  will  be  closed  in 
the  event  of  attack.'  I  think  CivU  De- 
fense has  engaged  in  a  lot  of  boondog- 
gling in  erecting  these  signs.  Who 
knows  what  highways  will  be  open  or 
what  highways  will  be  closed  following 
an  attack? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  do  not  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Iowa.  Those  signs  were 
not  put  there  without  the  approval  of 
the  local  authorities  in  his  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Surely  the  gentleman 
will  not  say  that  the  military  will  not 
take  over  any  gravel  road  or  any  second- 
ary road  or  main  highway  or  any  other 
thoroughfare  that  they  want  if  this 
country  is  attacked. 

Mr.    CANFIELD.    The    military    un- 
doubtedly would  have  to  get  through; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  teUing 
the    Members    of    Congress    they    want 
nothing  to  do  with  this  job.    I  am  glad 
that   we   have   a  legislaUve  committee 
exploring     the    situation     now     today. 
Again  I  want  to  say— and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize it — I  do  not  think  we  are  meet- 
ing this  challenge.    The  Soviet  Union  is 
doing  it  in  their  way,  but  we  are  not 
doing  it  in  our  way.  which  we  hold  is  the 
winning  way. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Administrator  Is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  ClassincaUon  Act  of  1049.  as 
amended,  to  place  ten  posiUons,  In  addition 
to  those  otherwise  authorized.  In  grade  GS- 
16  In  the  general  schedule  estoblshed  by  said 
act,  and  the  salary  of  the  comptroller  shall 
be  at  the  salary  rate  of  grade  OS-18  so  long 
ae  such  position  U  occupied  by  the  present 
Incumbent. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowtjt:  On 
page  18  strike  out  lines  14  through  20. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  min- 
utes additional. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  agree  upon  some  time  lim- 
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Itatlon.  I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  20  minutes, 
the  last  5  minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
that  would  leave  only  5  minutes  to  some 
half  dozen  Members  and,  therefore,  I 
object 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  upon 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  clcse  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tromas]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy]  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  DOWDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
much  time  does  that  give  each  Member 
who  has  indicated  he  wishes  to  speak 
to  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
rule  that  each  of  the  6  Meml)er8  other 
than  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
would  be  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  inci- 
dentally, before  starting  on  this  amend- 
ment, I  might  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  today  is  the  120th  anniversary  cf  a 
great  battle;  the  Battle  of  the  Alamo  was 
lought  in  1836. 

This  bill,  H.  R.  9739.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  proposes 
to  grant  11  supergrade  pasitions  to  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Ten 
of  these  proposed  positions  are  in  grade 
16  and  one  In  grade  18.  This  grade  18  is 
specifically  identified  as  for  the  Comp- 
troller. This  language  appears  on  page 
18,  lines  14  tlirough  20.  It  is  reported  on 
page  11,  Hou.^e  Report  No.  1847. 

Section  12  of  Public  Law  94.  enacted 
in  the  first  res.sion  of  this  Congress,  pro- 
vides for  1.200  positions  in  the  super- 
grades  on  a  govemmentwlde  basis  under 
the  control  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. This  section  of  the  law  also  re- 
pealed the  then  existing  special  laws  and 
riders  such  as  the  one  proposed  now.  In 
recommending  the  bill  which  became 
Public  Law  94.  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  felt  that  it  was 
highly  desirable  and  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  look  to  one  law  and  one 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  for  the 
authorization,  allocation  and  control  of 
supergrade  positions. 

The  committee  felt  that  If  there  Is  any 
valid  reason  for  an  individual  or  an 
agency  to  have  supergrades.  the  validity 
of  the  request  should  be  justified  before 
the  Civil  Service  CommLssion  in  relation- 
ship to  the  requests  of  all  other  individ- 
uals and  agencies  and  that  any  change 
in  the  total  authorization  for  such  posi- 
tions should  be  handled  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate. 


Under  date  of  August  fl,  1955.  Mr. 
MtJUUT,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  wrote  to 
the  Honorable  Clakencx  CAimoir,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  stated  the  position  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  special  law 
and  appropriation  riders  which  provide 
for  the  granting  of  additional  super- 
grade  joljs  without  consideration  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  Under  date  of  August  12.  1955. 
the  Honorable  Clarence  Camnoh  ac- 
knowledged the  letter  of  August  9  and 
congratulated  Chairman  Mukrat  on  the 
actions  of  his  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  House  luus  completed 
action  on  House  bill  9560  which  pro- 
vides 660  additional  top-grade  positions 
for  the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  these 
additional  positions  are  supergrade  posi- 
tions while  375  are  scientific  and  techni- 
cal positions  with  a  salary  range  of 
$10,000  to  $15,000.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  reports  that  74  positions  out 
of  the  1,200  authorized  imder  Public  Law 
94  have  not  been  allocated  to  the 
agencies  and  are  available  for  use  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  if  the 
agency  can  fully  Justify  its  request.  If 
H.  R.  9560,  which  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  becomes  public  law,  there 
will  be  a  total  of  310  supergrade  jobs 
available  for  distribution  to  agencies 
outside  of  the  Defense  Department.  If 
the  General  Services  Administration,  or 
any  other  department  or  agency,  has 
Justifiable  need  for  the  additional  super- 
grade  positions  as  proposed  in  the  rider 
to  this  appropriation  bill,  I  feel  that  their 
reque.<^t  should  be  directed  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  as  provided  by  Pub- 
lic Law  94  enacted  by  this  Congress. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  10  po- 
sitions this  bill  proposes  to  raise  to 
supergrade  GS-16  are  now  GS-15  posi- 
tions which  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion had  a  difficult  time  in  justifying.  In 
fact,  a  number  of  these  10  Jobs  could 
compare  with  some  classified  as  GS-14. 
If  the  language  as  proposed  in  this  bill 
becomes  law.  It  will  give  special  consid- 
eration to  one  very  small  group  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  be  entirely  un- 
fair and  discriminatory  to  literally 
thousands  of  other  employees  In  grade 
GS-15  through  the  Government  who.  In 
general,  have  more  responsibilities. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  considering  this  language 
had  little  opportimity  to  go  into  the 
classification  of  these  positions  In  their 
relationship  to  other  similar  positions 
in  the  Government. 

Under  these  conditions,  I  believe  that 
the  language  of  this  bill.  H.  R.  9739, 
granting  the  additional  11  supergrades 
to  the  General  Services  Administration, 
is  unnecessary,  undesirable,  and  not 
keeping  faith,  and  if  enacted  Into  law 
will  be  the  opening  wedge  which  will 
again  allow  the  granting  of  innumerable 
supergrade  positions  to  individuals  and 
agencies  without  full  consideration  by 
the  responsible  committee  of  Congress 
and  without  requiring  Justification  by 
the  agencies  requesting  such  positions. 


We  have  checked  with  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  on  the 
1  grade  18  and  the  10  grade  16  Jobs 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
proposes  to  grant  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  were  advised 
that  not  only  had  these  jobs  not  been 
requested  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion but  that  the  new  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  had 
asked  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
hold  up  on  the  consideration  of  any 
supergrade  Jobs  imtil  such  time  as  he 
could  personally  review  their  needs. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  no 
Information  of  any  kind  as  to  where  the 
10  GS-16  Jobs  are  to  go.  They  have 
never  had  a  request  for  the  placing  of 
the  position  of  Comptroller  in  GS-18. 
either  from  the  Administrator  or  from 
Mr.  Medley. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rees]  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
By  way  of  repetition,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that  here  is 
the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
for  whtmi  we  all  have  the  deepest  respect 
and  regard,  again  proposing  to  take  over 
legislation  that  rightfully  is  imder  the 
jiu-isdiction  of  another  committee.  So. 
in  the  first  place,  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  supported  on  the  grotmd  that  it  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill.  So. 
I  Join  in  asking  your  support  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  The  gentlonan  from 
Texas  has  very  well  explained  that  there 
is  no  very  great  demand  foe  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  this  matter.  Let 
the  legislative  committee  handle  it. 
Then  go  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  if  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
decides  that  they  ought  to  have  these 
jobs,  they  will  be  allocated  by  the  Com- 
mission. But,  do  not  do  it  this  way  be- 
cause if  we  are  going  to  start  upsetting 
the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Civil  Service  Committee  on  this  pro- 
posal, other  agencies  will  follow  a  Kimii-r 
pattern.  There  would  be  no  need  of 
open  hearings  at  all  with  regard  to 
whether  those  Jobs  are  needed.  This 
matter  should  go  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  where  hearings  may  be  held 
and  where  the  jobs  may  be  justified. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Bfr.  Cbe- 

TEIXAl. 

Mr.  CRETEXLA.  Is  it  not  strange, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  we  are  discuss- 
ing this  very  legislation  here  today  that 
todasns  newspaper  states  that  the  com- 
mittee of  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  has  been  chair- 
man— and  a  very  fine  chairman,  has 
authorized  and  approved  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  275  people;  it  has  given 
to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  an  additional  50  people;  has 
given  to  the  Department  of  Defense  an 
additional  49  super  jobs — all  of  which 
was  done  properly  before  the  committee 
which  is  delegated  to  do  this  Job.  Yet, 
today  in  this  bill  we  are  subverting  that 
process  by  including  it  In  an  appropria- 
tion bilL  t 
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Mr.  REBS  Ox  Kansas.  And  we  did  that 
only  after  testimony  had  been  received 
Justifying  these  allocations  to  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut has  referred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  me  may  be  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rkks]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mf .  Chairman. 
let  us  follow  the  regular  procedure  here. 
These  matters  can  come  before  the  leg- 
islative committee  where  testimony  can 
be  taken  and  where  these  jobs  may  be 
Justified — if  they  are  justified.  Let  us 
not  go  around  our  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  dealing  with  this  problem  because 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  after  all. 
Is  the  agency  that  finally  determines  the 
allocation  of  these  superjobs. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  must  jrleld  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  would  like  to  have 
this  thing  explained  to  the  king's  taste. 
Now.  let  \18  try  to  get  this  straight. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Yes;  that  Is 
what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  When  the  great  CivU 
Service  Committee  allocates  these  super, 
grades,  then  you  rely  on  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  allocate  the  Jobs;  ia  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    Well 

Mr.   THOBfAS.     There   is   no   "well" 
bout  It.    It  is  either  •*Yes"  or  "No." 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    But  the  bill 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Does  your  committee 
allocate  any  jobs? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Tes.  That  Is 
sxactly  what  we  did  in  our  bill  at  the 
ast  session  for  most  agencies  where 
aeeded.  Then  authorized  the  Commis- 
lion  to  allocate  others. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Now.  when  you  have 
aone  that,  you  write  it  up  in  one  figure, 
lo  many  supergrades,  150  14's.  and  so  on. 
ind  then  you  depend  upon  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  allocate  them? 
STou  do  not  write  into  the  law  how  many 
sach  one  is  going  to  get. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Will  the  gentleman 
rield? 
Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  We  reported  out  a  bill 
rom  our  committee  last  week  in  which 
'9S  aupergrade  positions  were  allocated 
o  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Oh.  that  was  last  week, 
jast  yenx  you  reported  out  1.200.  and 
:  'ou  did  not  earmark  a  single  one  of  them. 
Mr.    GROSS.    Will    the     gentleman 
tleld? 
Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.    If  the  General  Services 
<  tommtealon  comes  before  the  Post  Office 
4nd  Civil  Service  Committee  and  makes 
case  for  10  additional  supergrades,  they 
1^111  get  th&ak;  will  they  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Oh.  you  are  c>»^"g1ng 
t^e  picture  altogether. 

Mr.  GROSS.    No;  I  am  not    You  are 
ilsurping  the  function  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  If  you  will  turn  to  the 
hearings  you  will  fknd  several  pages, 
pages  835.  836.  and  837.  where  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Commission  testified  they 
went  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  body  that  this  great  committee  au- 
thorized to  allocate  these  super  Jobs, 
and  they  will  not  give  them  to  them.  Yet 
they  have  74  unallocated  jobs  over  there 
now.  We  are  not  asking  necessarily  to 
create  any  extra  super  grades.  We  say 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  give 
these  people  10.  They  have  74.  All  we 
.  are  asking  for  is  10.  Those  people  spend 
a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  you  are  creating  10 
additional  grades. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Rusl  has 
expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Philups]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  attempt  to  put  this  in  possibly  simpler 
language.  I  certainly  hope  the  House 
will  vote  "No"  on  this  amendment.  We 
are  not  attempUng  to  revise  the  Civil 
Service.  Any  idea  that  these  people 
come  up  and  ask  for  super  grades,  or 
axiything  like  that,  is  completely  apart 
from  anything  thafr  has  to  do  with  this 
picture.  To  say  that  we  shall  do  nothing 
In  the  Congress  and  see  a  situation  con- 
tinue which  is  unfair  to  the  people  em- 
ployed in  any  agency  that  comes  before 
us.  I  still  say  that  the  determination 
should  be  made  by  Congress  and  not  wait 
for  some  agency  downtown  to  act.  The 
chairman  is  entirely  correct.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  votes  a  certain  num- 
ber of  super  grades.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this  Is  a 
reasonable  and  an  honest  and  a  deserv- 
ing attempt  on  the  part  of  this  subcom- 
mittee to  adjust  the  super  grades  among 
18  agencies  that  come  before  us,  to  see 
that  one  man  who  is  doin?  a  more  re- 
sponsible job  than  are  the  men  in  other 
agencies  holding  comparable  jobs  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  salary  that  other  peo- 
ple get  who  are  doing  a  less  responsible 
job.  I  think  that  is  within  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  take  action,  and  that 
that  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  We  have 
not  tried  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  com- 
mittee. My  friend  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Rns)  I  am  sure  knows  that.  Here  is  a 
question  now  coming  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States: 

Do  you  believe  that  an  employee  of  the 
Government  holding  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible jobs  in  the  Government  should 
be  paid  an  equivalent  amount  paid  for 
the  same  job  in  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  do  less  responsible 
work?    That  is  aU  there  is  to  It. 

I  a,sk  f or  a  "No"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  No;  I  cannot  yield. 
My  time  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  is  recognized 
to  close  the  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chahman.  there 
Is  nothing  difficult  about  this,  and  I 
doubt  if  I  can  add  anything  other  than 
what  our  distinguished  friend  from  Cali- 


fornia said;  but  bear  this  one  thing  in 
mind,  get  the  distinction  which  you  well 
know  between  this  great  committee  of 
the  House,  the  Civil  Service  Committee, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  It  la 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  which  Is 
given  the  authority  to  allocate  these 
Jobs  by  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  that  distinction  is  Just  aa 
plain  as  ABC. 

Turn  to  the  printed  hearings,  and  I 
have  enumerated  those  iMiges  2  or  3 
times.  The  General  Services  Admln- 
tration  says  time  and  time  again  : 

We  haTc  gone  down  to  the  Civil  Berrlo*    / 
Commission  who  allocate  these  jobs  and  we 
have  asked  for  them  but  the  Commission 
disagrees  with  us. 

I  was  not  present  when  they  asked 
them  for  these  jobs,  but  I  certainly  be- 
lieve that  those  gentlemen  at  General 
Services  are  not  going  to  misrepresent 
when  they  say  they  asked  for  them. 

Those  people  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money,  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  gentleman  over 
at  the  Civil  Service  Commission  who 
allocate  those  jobs  and  who  says  he  Is  not 
entitled  to  grade  16.  I  expect,  is  a  grade 
16  himself  and  does  not  have  authority 
to  spend  one  nickel  of  your  money 

Mr.  DOWDY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  DOWDY.    How  does  the  genUe- 
man  reconcile  that  statement  that  the 
General  Services  Adminiatratlon  has  at 
numerous  times  requested  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  these  higher  grades? 
Mr.  THOMAS.   It  is  there  in  black  and 
white  in  the  hearings  at  pages  836  and 
837.     If  they  misrepresented  it  that  is 
one  thinp,  but  I  am  not  going  to  say  they 
misrepresented  it. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  am  not  saying  any- 
body misrepresented. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  What  is  the  argtmient 
about,  then? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission was  quite  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Maybe  they  should 
have  written  an  application  on  white 
linen  paper,  but  Instead  General  Serv- 
ices may  have  written  it  on  Just  plain 
paper. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  74 
of  those  jobs  over  there  unallocated,  but 
they,  frankly,  told  us  at  10:30  this  morn- 
ing that  there  are  600  applicants 
throughout  the  Government  for  the  74. 
In  our  Judgment  I  think  this  commit- 
tee is  doing  the  right  thing  in  protecting 
the  membership  of  this  House.  You  put 
the  responsibility  on  this  subcommittee 
to  provide  the  funds  for  this  agency.  We 
are  merely  trying  to  follow  these  funds 
so  that  you  get  your  money's  worth. 
That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  think  we  have  taken  the  business- 
like approach.  These  people  spend  mil- 
lions and  miUlons  of  dollars.  Is  it  right 
to  have  a  man  given  authority  to  spend 
$50  million  or  $100  million  and  put  him 
on  a  little  bit  of  a  salary?  You  want  to 
keep  him  honest,  do  you  not? 

We  are  trying  to  protect  these  appro- 
priations. Mr.  Chairman.  This  makes 
sense.  We  are  doing  for  this  agency 
the  right  thing. 

I  think  this  amendment  ought  to  be 
voted  down  and  you  ought  to  grant  these 
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people  higher  pay.  Do  you  think  it  Is  a 
reasonable,  sensible  thing  to  expose  a 
man  to  temptation  because  he  is  not  paid 
adequately?  You  may  wake  up  some  day 
to  find  that  somebody  who  had  the 
awarding  of  a  big  contract  cheated  on  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
that  led  us  to  take  the  action  we  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  reix>rt  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  who 
attempted  to  get  the  gentleman  to  yield 
a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  trying  to  get  across  to  this  great 
Committee  of  the  Whole  the  fact  that 
after  all  this  is  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  if  it  performs  its  duty  it  ap- 
propriates for  all  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. I  have  great  re-spect  and  great  re- 
gard for  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas  1 .  but  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  across  to  him  is  the  least  the 
General  Services  Administration  could 
have  done  was  to  come  before  the  legis- 
lative committee  and  make  a  case,  a'hlch 
they  did  not  do.  The  fact  cf  the  matter 
l.s  that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion is  not  In  such  a  great  hurry  about 
the  allocation  of  these  new  jobs.  We 
have  a  new  General  Services  Admin- 
istrator and  while  I  am  not  in  position 
to  talk  much  about  it,  I  am  Informed  he 
is  not  m  any  hurry  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, because  he  wants  to  look  the  situa- 
tion over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  if  these 
salaries  must  be  raised  in  order  to  pro- 
tect $150  million  that  these  people  ap- 
parently are  spending,  then  why  stop  at 
grade  16?  Why  not  make  the...  all  grade 
IBs  instead  of  16's  if  high  pay  is  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  handling  and  protec- 
tion in  the  expenditure  of  $150  million? 
There  is  no  evidence  anywhere  that  this 
one  individual  you  are  boosting  to  grade 
18  ever  applied  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  a  grade  18  job.  I  do  not  know 
on  what  basis  he  comes  in  and  asks  for  a 
grade  18  and  why  you  specify  he  shall  be 
a  grade  18  in  the  bilL 

What  the  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
doing,  as  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has 
said,  is  to  completely  usurp  the  func- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  of  the  House.  If 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  going  to 
be  permitted  to  come  in  here  today,  next 
year,  and  the  year  after  that  and  set  up 
supergrade  jobs  throu^'hout  the  Govern- 
ment, we  might  as  well  disband  the  leg- 
islative committees  and  tiu-n  the  whole 
business  of  legislation  over  to  the  gen- 
tleman's committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  th3  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  This  Is 
not  the  only  place  where  they  have  come 
in  with  legislation.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  tell  us  why 
he  put  in  these  several  legislative  pro- 


visions, then  got  a  rule  fnxn  the  Rules 
Committee  waiving  points  of  order. 
Does  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
want  to  legislate?    Is  that  the  purpose? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  answer  that. 
Apparently  they  do.  Silence,  apparently, 
acquiesces  in  the  gentleman's  charge. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  GbossI. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Dowdy  ]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

tNTXBSTATZ   COMMXaCE   COIUCISStOlV 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commis- 
sion, including  not  to  exceed  S5.000  for  the 
emplo>'ment  of  special  counsel;  services  as 
authorized  by  section  IS  cf  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 2.  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  65a).  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  »50  per  diem  for  Individuals;  news- 
papers (not  to  exceed  saoo) ;  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  45  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
of  which  IB  shall  be  for  replacement  only; 
and  expenses  of  travel;  $13,900,000  of 
which  (a)  not  less  than  tl,939,0C0  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  railroad  safety  and  locomotive  In- 
spection actl\-ltle8.  and  (b)  $100,000  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  defen.<%  mobilization  functions  as 
may  be  delegated  piirsuant  to  law:  Provided. 
That  Joint  Board  members  and  cooperating 
State  commissioners  may  use  Government 
trafsporutlon  requesu  when  traveling  In 
connection  with  their  duties  as  sxich. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ellsworth: 
On  page  21.  Une  4.  strike  out  the  Hgure 
•*$  13.900.000"  and  insert  "$14,000,000";  and 
on  line  9,  after  the  word  "law"  and  before 
the  colon.  Insert  a  comma  and  the  following : 
"and  (c)  not  less  than  $424,000  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  necesEary  to  carry  out 
the  activities  of  the  Car  Service  Section  of 
the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service." 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  does  not 
increase  the  budget  request  contained  in 
tlie  President's  annual  budget  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
total  budget  request  was  $14  miUion.  The 
Commfttee  on  apropriations  decided  to 
eliminate  $100,000  from  the  budget  re- 
quest and  reported  the  bill  with  the  fig- 
ure of  $13.9  million. 

Now,  the  $100,000. 1  assume,  was  elim- 
inated with  ample  reason  and  good  judg- 
ment by  the  committee,  but  I  now  pro- 
pose in  this  amendment  that  the  entire 
budget  request  be  restored:  in  other 
words,  that  the  additional  $100,000  be 
restored,  and  that  the  $100,000  be  added 
to  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be 
available  to  the  Section  of  Car  Service 
for  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service. 
That  is  the  bureau  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  has  the 
field  staff  of  investigators  and  service 
people  who  are  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  en- 


forcing the  Commission's  rules  and  reg- 
ulations regarding  the  movement  of 
freight  car$  and  looking  after  the  service 
as  required  under  the  Interstate  C^xn- 
merce  Act 

At  the  present  time,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  in  general  debate, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
field  staff  for  this  purpose,  the  ICC  men 
who  keep  the  cars  rolling  and  help  pre- 
vent disastrous  car  shortages  in  this 
coimtry,  is  only  30  people  for  the  enthre 
48  States.  The  Commission  in  Its  budget 
request  was  very  timid,  indeed.  They 
submitted  a  request  for  an  increase  in 
that  Bureau,  but  asked  only  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  men,  msiking  the  total  field 
star  for  the  entire  48  States  only  40 
men.  One  of  the  Commission's  people 
told  me  that  the  staff  now.  In  his  opin- 
ion— and  he  is  one  of  the  executives — is 
totally  inadequate.  He  said  in  a  memo- 
randiun  to  me  that  with  its  limited  field 
staff  and  office  staff,  the  Car  Service  Sec- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Serv- 
ice strives  constantly  for  an  equitable 
distribution  of  available  car  supply. 
However,  a  thorough  job  cannot  be  done 
with  the  few  people  it  has  in  Its  organ- 
ization at  this  time. 

That  was  in  connection  with  a  request 
for  10  additional  men.  But  10  additional 
men  will  still  not  be  a  large  enough  staff. 
We  all  know  that  we  had  the  most  dis- 
astrotis  car  shortage  in  all  the  history  of 
our  economy  last  year.  I  know  that  there 
are  85,000  fewer  freight  cars  on  the  rail- 
roads today  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
We  know,  therefore,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  again  a  very  serious  and  very  de- 
structive car  shortage  in  America  this 
coming  summer  and  fall;  and  It  will 
probably  begin  in  the  spring. 

I  suggest  to  the  committee  that  this  is 
one  small  thing  we  can  do.  It  will  not 
mean  an  Increase  In  the  President's 
budget,  it  wUl  not  put  the  budget  out  of 
balance.  But  we  can  take  this  $100,000 
and  restore  the  budget  figure  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  give 
that  $100,000  to  the  Car  Service  and 
Safety  Bureau  so  that  they  can  put  may- 
be 10  more  men  in  the  field  and  help  to 
work  out  this  car  shortage  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  see  the  wisdom  of  taking  this 
action  and  will  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  upon 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  7  minutes,  the  last  5 
minutes  being  reserved  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  request  2 
minutes  of  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Ain>ERSEN] 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  say  this:  I  do  not  think 
this  Is  the  time  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  single  dime 
additional  in  view  of  what  they  did  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  last  week 
when  they  approved  an  increase  of  5  per- 
cent in  freight  rates  on  agriciatural 
commodities,  against  the  opposition  of 
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Secretary  Benson  and  every  farm  organ- 
ization of  this  Nation. 

I  wrote  them  the  following  letter  on 
February  3,  19M: 

Tou  h»T*  before  you  •  petition  for  •  7« 
percent  Increase  In  freight  rates.  As  you 
know,  the  railroads  have  had  a  total  of  11 
general  freight-rate  Increases  since  early 
1946  which  represented  a  total  Increase  oC 
03  percent  on  agricultural  products. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  peti- 
tioned you  to  suspend  this  application  for 
a  7-percent  increase  with  respect  to  raw- 
and  processed-farm  products,  farm  supplies. 
and  fish.  I  fully  concur  In  the  Secretary's 
petition,  and  will  not  repeat  the  economic 
need  for  such  suspension  as  this  has  been 
well  stated  by  the  Secretary. 

In  addlUon.  I  would  respectfxilly  call  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  retail  businesses 
in  tbe  major  farm  areas  of  the  Nation,  my 
own  congressional  district  in  southwestern 
Minnesota  is  a  good  example,  are  faced  with 
reduced  sales  volume  because  of  the  lower 
income  of  their  farm  customers.  The  peti- 
tioned increase  of  7  percent  In  freight  rates 
would,  if  approved  by  you,  represent  an 
added  squeeze  on  many  small-business  men 
In  rural  areas  who  can  ill  afford  any  In- 
crease In  overhead  or  stock  costs. 

It  la  urgently  recommended  that  you  give 
ftill  consideration  to  these  important  factors 
in  your  study  of  the  railroad  petlUon. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
apparently  gave  scant  consideration 
either  to  the  merits  of  these  protests  or 
the  adverse  effect  freight-rate  increases 
at  this  time  will  have  on  already  hard- 
pressed  farm-  and  rural-business-com- 
munity economies. 

I  think  if  that  is  the  best  Job  they  can 
do  for  us.  to  give  the  railroads  on  a  silver 
platter,  so  to  speak,  a  handout  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  as  an  additional 
charge  against  farm  produce  going  to 
narket,  I  have  very  little  sympathy  for 
;hem. 

While  the  rest  of  the  Nation  feels  com- 
passion for  our  farmers  caught  as  they 
ire  In  a  price-cost  squeeze  n«t  of  their 
3wn  making  and  over  which  they  have 
ID  control,  and  while  the  Congress  moves 
;o  develop  new  farm  programs  which  we 
lope  will  help  alleviate  those  conditions. 
ve  find  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
nisslon  condoning  a  further  grab  for 
,  icarce  farm-income  dollars. 

As  to  this  specific  matter  affected  by 
his  amendment.  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  will  provide  any  cure  to  the 
>oxcar  shortage.  The  Interstate  Com- 
:  nerce  Commission  has  obviously  become 
he  Instnunent  of  the  railroads,  which 
eaves  us  no  reason  to  believe  they  would 
tse  any  additional  funds  we  gave  them 
;  or  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
The  boxcar-shortage  situation,  which 

J  I  at  times  a  very  serious  problem,  can 
nly  be  remedied  in  two  ways  as  I  see  it. 
Irst,  of  coiu-se.  by  the  construction  of 
iddlUonal  boxcai-s  which  is  a  responsl- 
I  lllty  of  the  railroads  and  would  not  be 
s  ccompllshed  by  an  appropriation  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  But 
even  If  this  was  done,  there  would  still 
te  the   question  of  proper  utilization 

f  hlch  leads  to  the  second  solution 

I  amely.  the  charging  of  a  proper  rental 
f  )r  those  boxcars  which  are  held  Idle  by 
r  lib-oads  which  do  not  own  them. 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
s  on  Is  genuinely  concerned,  in  the  pub- 
1 B  interest,  with  this  boxcar  shortage.  It 
8  tould  glre  immediate  consideration  to 


raising  this  rental  on  idle  cars  to  a  more 
realistic  figure  and  then  it  should  use 
all  its  regulatory  powers  to  bring  about 
the  maximum  use  of  all  available  box- 
cars for  the  use  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended—the hauling  of  freight  in  the 
public  Interest. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  to  close  the  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  dis- 
like very  much  to  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Ellsworth  1.  If  someone 
in  the  Commission — and  I  do  not  doubt 
my  friends  word  In  the  slightest- 
thought  that  this  was  not  enough  money, 
he  should  have  made  that  presentation 
to  the  committee,  because  we  asked  them 
if  they  had  enough  money. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  think  the  state- 
ment was  made  to  the  committee  in  that 
form  in  the  justification  for  the  10  addi- 
tional men  they  asked  for.  I  saw  in  my 
notes  as  I  ceased  speaking  that  the  ref- 
erence that  I  made  was.  in  fact,  part  of 
the  justification  for  the  increase  of  the 
10,  which  the  committee  did  grant.  The 
committee  granted  that  increase. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  granted  the  entire 
budget  request.  Let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  new  Bureau  of 
Safety.  This  Bureau  has  $200,000  more 
than  they  had  last  year.  We  granted 
them  every  penny  they  asked  for.  Can 
we  do  any  better  than  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ellsworth  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hospital  and  domicUlary  facilities:  Por 
hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities,  for  plan- 
ning and  for  extending  any  of  the  facilities 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  for  any  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  sections  1  and  2  of  the  act  approved 
March  4,  1931  (38  U.  S.  C.  438J-k)  or  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  (38  U.  S.  C.  693a).  to  remain 
available  unUl  expended.  •50.935.000,  of 
which  $2  million  shall  be  used  for  technical 
services  for  the  major  alteration,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  modernization  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  hospital  at  McKlnney,  Tex 
and  ti. 500.000  shall  be  available  for  techni- 
cal services  for  rehabUltatlon  of  the  general 
medical  and  surgical  hospital  at  NashvUle 
Tenn. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Doaw  of  New 
York:  Page  30,  line  7,  after  "Tennessee" 
Insert  "provided,  that  $150,000  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  construction  shall  be  used 
for  construction  of  a  chapel  at  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnistraUon  hosplUl  at  Brooklyn.  N.  Y." 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  the  Committee  to 
note  that  on  page  19  of  the  committee 
report  on  the  Independent  offices  appro- 
priations bill  It  is  stated  that— 

The  bill  also  Includes  •435 .000  to  acceler- 
ate in  1957  the  program  for  the  construction 


of  chapel  facilities  at  hospitals.  All  VA 
hospitals  Include  provisions  for  religious 
services,  but  there  are  locations  where  the 
need  for  improved  chapel  lacllltlfls  has 
existed  for  a  long  tlm*. 

That  Is  the  reason  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment. Most  particularly  the  veterans' 
hospital  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  know  as  the 
Fort  Hamilton  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  has  had  a  need  for  a  chapel 
existmg  for  a  long  time.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  there,  a  1.000- 
bed  hospital  serving  the  needs  of  almost 
3  million  people,  is  in  dire  need  of  a 
chapel.  It  is  Impossible  In  the  small 
room  where  they  now  have  religious  serv- 
ices to  hold  such  services  properly. 
There  are  only  3  or  4  benches  in  that 
small  room.  No  adequate  prayer  room 
is  available. 

If  we  are  to  construct  chapel  faclllUes. 
among  the  first  should  be  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  in  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need' 
to  express  the  reasons  for  the  need  of 
chapels  in  all  veterans'  hospitals. 
Chapels  should  be  in  every  hospital,  but 
more  particularly  in  veterans'  hospitals. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  want  to  help  our 
friend  from  New  York.  There  are  a 
good  many  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  without  chapels.  There  Is 
$435,000  in  here  for  the  beginning  of 
some  chapel  construction.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this  quesUon  with  an 
idea  of  trying  to  help  him.  and  I  think 
the  Committee  will  be  unanimous  in  that 
regard.  Does  the  Veterans*  Administra- 
tion think  well  of  the  idea  of  erecting 
a  chapel  at  this  particular  hospital  In 
Brooklyn?  Has  the  gentleman  contacted 
them? 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  been  contacted 
with  reference  to  this  but  not  by  me.  A 
chapel  has  been  under  consideration  to 
be  constructed  with  private  funds,  but 
sufficient  private  funds  have  not  been 
raised. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man s  understandmg  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration? 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  My  under- 
standing is  that  they  would  welcome  It 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  they  would 
welcome  it  and  would  be  willing  to  spend 
Veterans'  Administration  funds  to  con- 
struct it? 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  If  we  had 
the  fimds  appropriated,  yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  I  think  I  can 
say  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  we  wUl 
contact  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  ask  them  to  get  busy  and  see  if  they 
can  build  you  a  chapel.  If  you  earmark 
this  in  the  bill,  there  are  18  others,  and 
we  cannot  very  well  deny  the  other  peo- 
ple who  want  chapels.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  understands  our  point  of 
view.  We  will  try  to  work  out  something 
for  you. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
chairman  very  much  and,  naturally,  I 
trust  him. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  lunendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Dorn  ]  Is  with- 
drawn. 

The  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  foregalng  appropriations 
shall  be  available  for  h<«plUllzatlon  or  ex- 
amination of  any  person*  except  beneAciarles 
entitled  under  the  laws  l>estowlng  such  ben- 
eAts  to  veterans,  unless  reimbursement  of 
cost  Is  made  to  the  apjiroprlatlon  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  th(!  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  only 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  bill  how  long  It 
is  anticipated  the  Committee  will  sit  this 
evening.  Apparently,  a  number  of 
Members  have  commitments  for  to- 
night. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  believe  that  we 
could  finish  by  5  o'clock.  I  understand 
there  Is  only  one  other  amendment  and 
that  is  on  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
If  we  can  reach  some  agreement  as  to 
time  on  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Rentleman  from  Kansas,  perhaps 
we  can  complete  our  business  quickly. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  the  crux  of 
the  problem.  A  good  many  Members 
want  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TABER.  Could  the  Committee 
not  rise  now  and  finish  the  bill  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Of  course.  If  the 
Members  on  the  othei  side  have  com- 
mitments, we  would  l>e  the  last  to  stand 
in  the  way. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  several  thousand  peo- 
ple in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
there  are  a  number  of  dinners  and 
meetings,  and  the  Members  on  this  side 
would  like  to  attend  those  meetings. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mi.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempc>re  (Mr.  McCor- 
MACKl  havins  resumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Keoch,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
4H.  R.  9739)  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1957.  and  for  other  purposes, 
directed  him  to  report  it  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon.  i 


COMMITTEE    ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Subcom- 
mittee No.  2  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  tomorrow 
during  general  debate. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.    Is 
there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE— THE 
NEED  POR  UNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [»flr.  Williams] 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  talk  has  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  bipartisanship 
in  our  foreign  policy.  Many  have  sug- 
gested that  the  bipartisan  cooperation 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
soimd  foreign  policy  will  be  difficult  if 
not  Impossible  in  this  election  year.  Yet 
It  must  be  clear  to  all  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  sohd  front  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  needed  efforts  in  the  foreign 
policy  field  Is  vital  If  the  great  new  mas- 
sive offensive  being  mounted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  to  be  offset. 

Bipartisanship,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude the  acceptance  of  whatever  is 
handed  down  by  the  opposing  party. 

I  note  that  a  great  many  Democrats 
have  a  record  of  100  percent  support  of 
the  President  in  foreign  policy — includ- 
ing myself  according  to  the  Congression- 
al Quarterly. 

I  believe  that  in  the  foreign  policy 
field  we  must  lean  over  backward  in  an 
effort  to  cooperate  and  resolve  every 
reasonable  doubt  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent if  the  difficult  and  mtricate  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy  are  to  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  mterests  of  freedom. 
This  does  not  mean  to  lean  backward 
so  far  as  to  fall  off  the  platform  of  sound 
policy. 

Certainly  most  will  agree.  I  am 
sure,  that  the  steady  poUcy  of  building 
strength  and  indicating  clear  purpose  to 
resist  aggression — a  policy  initiated  in 
1947  with  the  Truman  doctrine  and  sub- 
sequently strengthened  by  such  efforts  as 
the  Marshall  plan.  NATO  and  SEATO — 
has  been  successful.  It  has  deterred 
Soviet  military  aggression  m  many  areas 
of  the  world.  This  successfully  argues 
for  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
our  military  alliances. 

However,  the  Soviets  have  now 
mounted  a  massive  campaign  of  smiling 
aggression,  designed  to  nurture  antag- 
onisms; to  split  the  free  world  where 
they  can;  build  fires  of  neutralism;  and 
pull  neutral  nations  withm  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence. 

Relaxed  optimism  in  the  face  of  this 
new  massive  Communist  onslaught  not 
only  overlooks  adverse  developments  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  from  Iceland  to 
Japan  but  also  could  have  very  serious 
consequences  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  world. 

There  are  many  signs  of  growing 
Communist  Influence  in  the  free  world: 
Communist  strength  has  increased  In 
Iceland,  the  location  of  a  strategically 
important  base;  the  moderate  forces  in 
Prance  have  dwindled;  in  Germany  the 
reversals  which  Chancellor  Adenauer 
has  suffered  indicate  Gennany  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  rapprochement  with 
Russia.  We  have  also  seen  the  growing 
Communist  strength  m  Greece  in  the 
recent  election.  The  growth  of  neu- 
tralist sentiment  particularly  In  Asia 
and  Africa  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no 
elaboration. 


This  brief  recital  of  new  challenges  we 
face  does  not  suggest  that  Uiese  reversals 
could  have  been  avoided  in  any  easy 
fashion.  They  are  listed  to  point  up  a 
very  threatening  situation  we  face  and 
to  suggest  that  what  is  needed  now  is 
imaginative  thinking  to  meet  this  new, 
more  subtle  and  perhaps  more  danger- 
ous Communist  foreign  policy. 

I  hope  In  a  small  way  to  contribute  to 
the  thinking  on  this  subject  by  offering 
some  observations  regarding  the  new 
natiu-e  of  the  threat  and  submitting 
some  proposals  regarding  the  means  of 
meeting  it.  I  am  submitting  these  pro- 
posals in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  problem  we  face.  The  pro- 
posals which  are  put  forward  in  the  reso- 
lution are  put  forward  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  fully  discussed  to  see 
if  they  hold  any  potential  for  improving 
the  security  of  the  free  world. 

TUX     ATLANTIC     AIXIANCX MKAKS     OT 

SntZNCTHEN  ING 

I  am  sure  we  all  can  agree  that  the 
NATO  Treaty  binding  western  powers 
is  at  the  core  of  free  world  security. 
Indeed,   many   refer   to  NATO   as   the 
anchor  in  the  defense  of  freedom  in  the 
entire  world.    The  NATO  alUance  came 
into  being  as  a  result  of  a  direct  armed 
threat    from    the    Soviet   Union,     This 
threat   became   painfully  obvious  with 
the    Czech    coup    in    1948    and    NATO 
came  into  full  bloom  as  a  result  of  the 
direct  aggression  in  Korea  in  1950.     I 
think  it  is  clear  to  all  that  the  develop- 
ing strength  and  unity  which  resulted 
from  NATO  played  a  large  part  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  recent  shift  in  Its  empha- 
sis from  overt  belligerence  to  Its  empha- 
sis on  economic  and  political  penetration 
of  the  free  world.    The  fact  that  NATO 
has  been  so  successful  in  deterring  Com- 
munist   aggression    in    Etu-ope    argues 
strongly  for  its  continuance  and   im- 
provement as  the  real  manifestation  of 
the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  West.    The 
fact  that  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
the  Soviet  foreign  policy  today  is  to  dis- 
integrate NATO  Indicates  how  success- 
ful it  has  been. 

Yet  we  see  many  signs  today  which 
point  to  a  deterioration  in  the  NATO 
structure.    Pressures  are  building  in  all 
European  NATO  partners,  including  the 
United  States  to  reduce  military  commit- 
ments to  NATO.    The  struggle  between 
Turkey  and  Greece  over  Cyprus  has  di- 
vided two  of  the  southern  anchors  of 
NATO  power.    Prance,  as  a  result  of  her 
difficulties  in  North  Africa,  has  diverted 
sizable  numbers  of  their  NATO  troops 
from  Continental  Eui-ope  to  North  Africa. 
The  hesitation  and  delay  in  Germany  in 
developing  its  forces  which  are  commit- 
ted to  the  joint  NATO  effort  is  another 
sign  of  the  deterioration  of  NATO  as  a 
symbol  and  a  reality  of  western  strength. 
Perhaps  it  is  difficult  in  a  period  when 
no  overt  warfare  is  occurring  any  place 
on  the  globe  to  face  up  to  thfe  challenge 
that  this  deteriorating  situation  presents. 
It  is  particularly  difficult  in  this  country 
since  we  are  in  an  election  year.    Yet, 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  situation  Is  so 
serious  and  so  challenging  that  we  must 
face  it  now.    The  Soviet  Union's  goal  of 
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tflTkttiw  NATO  is  upon  us.  Too  little 
and  too  late  in  temu  of  our  foreigm 
pcdley  In  this  trying  period  could  well 
be  as  disastrous  as  too  Uttle  and  too  late 
In  wartime. 

The  effects  of  procrastination  and  de- 
lay  in  foreign-policy  dedsicms  frequently 
do  not  manifest  themselves  for  many 
years.  Clearly  our  delay  and  Inability  to 
meet  the  Japanese  challenge  in  Man- 
churia in  1931  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  free  China.  Never  after  1931 
did  the  Nationalist  forces  obtain  control 
over  all  of  China.  The  repercussions 
resulting  from  Japanese  occupation  of 
vast  parts  of  China  contributed  in  a 
heavy  degree  to  the  situation  which  per- 
mitted the  Communists  to  eventually 
move  in  and  take  control. 

So.  today,  delay  and  indecision  about 
what  to  do  in  the  new  challenge  we 
face  may  not  have  immediate  effects  in 
terms  of  the  immediate  issue  of  war  and 
peace;  but,  clearly,  It  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  great  issue  of  freedom  versus 
tyranny  in  the  years  to  come. 

Now,  what  to  do.  I  make  no  pretense 
at  being  an  expert.  But,  as  an  elected 
Representative  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Fcu^ign  Affairs,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  suggest  a  few  broad  ideas  on 
some  possibilities  of  what  we  can  do. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  teaches 
that  pure  military  alliances  tend  to  dis- 
integrate once  the  immediate  military 
threat  moves  into  the  background.    The 
design  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
today  is,  obviously,  to  convince  the  \m- 
committed  areas  of  the  world  and  the 
peoples  in  Europe  that  there  is  no  Imml- 
aent  military  threat  from  Russia.    In 
Jiis  situaUon  it  will  be  difficult  to  oon- 
rince  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
iance  that  the  need  for  the  mainte- 
lance  of  a  purely  military  alliance  is 
rreat.    Internal  pressures  which  divert 
tttention  to  domestic  problems  have  al- 
ready increased  and   will  imdoubtedly 
( sontlnue  to  increase.    Yet  we  all  recog- 
:iize  the  need  to  maintain  the  military 
Ide  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.    But  more 
s  re<iuired.    Our  goal  should  be  to  pool 
he  strength  of  Europe  with  oxir  own  in 
;  aeeting  the  Communist  threat  in  the 
lave-not  nations  of  the  world.    My  reso- 
1  uUon  is  in  part  directed  toward  this  end. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  what  is 
1  teeded  is  new  cooperative  endeavors  of 
I   nonmllltary  nature  jointly  undertaken 
ly   the   NATO   Atlantic   allies.    NATO 
1  eeds  a  new  nonmilitary  reason  for  being 
1 '  it  is  to  survive  as  a  strong  unifying 
1  arce.    This  nonmilitary  cooperative  en- 
<  eavor  could  take  many  forms.    Some 
lave  suggested  that  arUcle  2  of  the 
I  ATO  treaty  which  pledges  the  signa- 
t  irlM  to  political  and  economic  coopera- 
t  on  abould  be  utlllaed  to  develop  stronger 
e  onomlc  cooperation  between  the  NATO 
a  lies.    Hiis  presento  problems  of  a  tre- 
a  andously  eomples  nature  since  many 
o  tanlitlons  are  already  in  being  to 
P  irtue  wwmomlc  and  poUtteal  forms  of 
oiiopcratton  between  the  AtlanUc  alii- 
a  wo,  parUcuktfly  the  European  members 
o   it.    Tho  Organintion  for  European 
E  ionomle  Cteperatlon— OEBC— occiiples 
A  iMTg*  part  of  this  sphere.    The  Com- 
niinltj  of  aiz  have  entered  into  the 
«  al-atMl  plan.    The  proposal  for  Euro- 
P<  an  (Qooperatlon  in  the  development  of 


atomic  power  for  peaceful  purpoees  is 
already  moving  forward,  however  pre- 
cariously, and  a  mall-wire  pool  for  coop- 
eration in  the  communications  field  has 
also  been  proposed.  The  overlapping 
Jurisdiction  between  NATO  and  these 
groups  already  in  existence  or  proposed 
would  cause  tremendous  problems  in  any 
effort  aimed  at  intra-NATO  cooperative 
economic  programs. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  various 
proposals  for  closer  economic  collabora- 
tion under  the  NATO  structure  should 
not  be  pursued  but  it  does  indicate  some 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  type  of 
undertaking.  But  let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  NATO  treaty.  One  of  the 
goals  stated  in  the  treaty  is  that  the  sig- 
natories indicate  they  are  "determined 
to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  her- 
itage, and  civilization  of  their  peoples 
founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy, 
individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of  law' 
and  have  also  "resolved  to  unite  their 
efforts  for  collective  defense  and  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  security." 

There  is  no  statement  that  the  goal  of 
preserving  the  peace  is  limited  to  the 
Eiu-opean  area.  Quite  clearly  the  threat 
of  communism  poses  to  the  so-called 
have-not  nations  is.  in  the  strategy  of 

the  Communist  empire  today,  an  equal 

if  not   greater— threat  to   the  security 
than  the  poised  knife  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary machine  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
Europe. 
Let  me  be  specific. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  the  giant  task 
of  providing  the  have-not  nations  with 
their  dire  needs  for  development  capital 
should   be   undertaken   by   the   United 
States    alone.    The    immense    progress 
Europe  has  made,  partially  as  a  result 
of  our  assistance,  has  brought  her  to  a 
position  where  she  can  and  should  Join 
with  us  in  thi»  urgently  needed  endeavor. 
One  part  of  my  resolution   urpres   the 
President  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
developing   "a   jointly   planned,   jointly 
financed,  and  jointly  executed  program 
for  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  non-AtlanUc  areas  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  the  economic  and  social 
programs  for  the  peoples  of  these  areas 
assisUng  them  to  understand  and  resist 
the  pressures  and  enticements  of  Com- 
munist    imperialism     and     facilitating 
their  evolution  toward  self-government 
under  conditions  of  freedom,  strength 
and  stabihty.  ' 

My  resolution  goes  on  to  state: 
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It  is  desirable  that  such  a  program  to  be 
developed  In  a  manner  which  will  provide 
for  the  most  equitable  sharing  among  the 
Atlantic  allies  of  the  burdens  which  the 
United  States  has  already  assumed  In  pro- 
viding assUtance  to  such  areas 


In  the  resolution  I  do  not  propose 
any  specific  form  such  a  plan  might 
take.  However,  it  U  entirely  possible 
that  it  would  Uke  the  form  of  a  devel- 
opment bank.  The  have-not  nations  In 
most  Instances  do  not  require  the  type 
2  fl^.^*"*^*  Europe  required  after 
2£'*?.^*''  "  ^  ««'  »>*«k  on  its  feet. 
wnat  they  need,  and  in  many  instances 
need  desperately.  If  they  are  to  main- 
tain free  forms  of  development,  is 
capltaL 

It  js  entirely  possible  that  such  a  plan 
could  take  the  form  of  esUblishmcnt 


of  a  development  bank,  the  initial  capi- 
tal to  be  contributed  Jointly  by  some  or 
all  of  the  Atlantic  allies.    Through  this 
bank  we  could  offer  to  the  uncommitted 
areas  of  the  world  the  opportunity  for 
obtaining  low  interest  rate,  long-term 
loans  for  development  projects.    I  would 
think  that  in  all  such  projects  part  of 
the  necessary  capital  should  be  provided 
by  the  recipient  country  which  would 
give  the  recipient  a  stake  in  the  project. 
Also,  I  would  think  that  the  countries 
desiring  to  participate  in  such  a  plan 
should  have  a  Joint  responsibility  In  ad- 
ministering such  a  bank.    In  my  view 
this  plan  would  have  several  advantages : 
First.  It  would  give  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  world  the  investment  cap- 
ital that  all  desperately  need  to  move 
ahead   in   meeting   the   people's   legiti- 
mate rising  levels  of  expectation.    The 
private  investment  capiUl  of  the  United 
States  does  not  seek  the  risky  areas  of 
the  world  where  Communist  aggression 
remains  a  dire  possibility — where  Illit- 
eracy, disease,  and  primitive  living  con- 
diUons  offer  little  hope  for  economic 
success— where  the  chance  for  profit  is 
much  less  than  the  investment  oppor- 
tunities   offered   in   the   United   States, 
Canada,  and   the  advanced  nations  of 
Western  Europe.    A  development  bank 
would  fill  this  most  crucial  need  in  the 
best  possible  fashion. 

Second.  It  could  give  to  the  underde- 
veloped areas  a  share  m  administer- 
ing this  fund.  They  would  share  re- 
sponsIbiUty  for  determining  the  most 
desirable  and  the  most  beneficial 
projects. 

Third.  It  would,  in  terms  of  United 
States    interest,    involve    a    plan    that 
shares  the  cost  of  maintaining  freedom 
in  the  great  area  of  the  world  that  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  "middle  world." 
Pourth.  The  development  bank  would 
not  be  a  handout.    It  would  be  a  fund 
which  the  uncommitted  and  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world  would  be  re- 
sponsible    for     administering     among 
themselves   and    at    the   same    time    It 
would  be  a  fund  where  all  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  other's  repaying  since 
it  would  be  a  revolving  fund.    The  re- 
payment by  one  would  make  possible  the 
development  of  another.    Finally    this 
proposal  would   in  my  view  provide  a 
dramatic  new  departure  in  the  policy  of 
the  free  nations  to  offset  the  economic 
and  political  advances  being  made  by 
Soviet  Russia  at  the  present  time     In 
addition.  It  would  show  to  the  great  un- 
committed areas  of  the  world  our  sincere 
and  tangible  desire  to  assist  them  to 
achieve  their  legitimate  goals  within  the 
framework  of  freedom. 

Many  desirable  projects  could  be  un- 
dertaken by  such  a  bank.  Among  them 
could  be  projects  to  realize  the  great 
potentials  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
power.  The  atomic  power  sharing  plan 
proposed  by  President  Eisenhower  could 
easily  be  Integrated  with  the  develop- 
ment eapltol  made  available  by  a  Jointly 
sponsored  development  bank.  This  1« 
but  one  of  the  many  potentials. 

TM«    CHALLZMOZ    Uf    BCtrifCB — OUl    LOMO-mit 
MOPS 

On  February  of  this  year,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Washing- 


ton. Senator  Jacksow.  In  a  careful  and 
statesmanlike  statement  pointed  up  the 
challenge  we  face  In  the  field  of  scientific 
research.  He  particularly  emphasized 
the  challenge  In  the  field  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles. To  paraphrase  the  Senator,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Communist  world 
has  changed  Its  tactics  but  not  its  goal. 
He  quoted  Khrushchev  In  India  only  last 
November  saying.  "We  can  wait.  The 
wind  is  blowing  in  om*  faces.  We  can 
wait  for  better  weather." 

He  went  on  to  point  out  the  four  bases 
of  military  power,  namely,  land,  people, 
natural  resources,  and  industrial  capac- 
ity. The  Communist  land  mass  is  six 
times  as  large  as  the  United  States;  there 
are  800  million  people  in  the  Red  empire 
and  there  are  only  170  milUon  Ameri- 
cans. The  Soviet  Union  also  has  the 
largest  land  army  in  the  world.  Red 
China  has  the  second  largest.  The 
American  Army  is  third.  In  the  sphere 
of  natural  resources,  the  Communists 
have  vast  resources,  most  of  which  are 
unexploited.  However,  in  Industrial  ca- 
pacity. America  still  outstrips  the  Com- 
munist world.  This  bias  resulted  in  our 
superiority  in  the  fl^ld  of  air-atomic 
strength,  which  Is  thfe  most  important 
deterrents  to  the  Soviej«  starting  a  major 
war. 

But  what  is  happening  to  our  advan- 
tage In  the  Industrial  and  scientific 
spheres?  Russia  developed  the  atom  and 
hydrogen  bomb  years  before  they  were 
expected  to.  Their  development  of  jet 
aircraft  occurred  long  before  predicted. 
To  quote  Senator  Jackson: 

Seven  years  ago  we  had  a  monopoly  of  both 
atomic  bombs  and  planes  for  deUverlng  them 
against  distant  targets.  Today  both  monop- 
oUes  are  gone.  Furthermore  today  we  can- 
not  even  be  confident  that  we  are  ahead  of 
Moscow  in  long-range  alrpower. 

In  addition.  Senator  Jackson  went  on 
to  Join  with  many  others  who  have  pre- 
dicted that  we  may  well  lose  the  race  for 
developing  the  ballistic  missile. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the 
serious  challenge  with  which  we  would  be 
faced  should  the  Soviets  develop  the  ulti- 
mate in  potential  destruction,  the  hydro- 
gen-equipped ballistics  missile.  I  am 
sure  we  all  recognize  that  such  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  before  we 
achieve  Its  development  would  for  the 
first  time  in  the  cold  war  give  the  Soviets 
an  upper  hand  in  the  means  of  mass  de- 
struction. I  doubt  if  any  of  us  feel  con- 
fident that  the  power-mad  rulers  of 
Communist  imperialism  would  decline  to 
use  this  advantage  if  they  were  sure  they 
had  It. 

But  my  purpose  in  raising  this  subject 
was  not  to  develop  the  need  for  ballistic 
missile  research  per  se.  a  need  which  was 
eloquently  stated  in  the  address  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington. 
Rather,  it  was  to  point  up  a  broader  sub- 
ject of  the  need  for  continued  advance 
in  scientific  research  and  development, 
including  the  field  of  missiles.  I  think 
one  of  the  deterrenU  to  western  advance 
In  this  field  Is  the  compartmentalization 
of  science  which  has  occurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  lack  of  systemaUc  efforU  to 
bring  the  great  scientific  reservoir  of 
knowledge  In  Western  Europe  into  con- 
stant conUct  with  our  own  scientUts. 


Of  course,  the  great  problem  of  main- 
taining superiority  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  our  ability  to  driver  them 
is  of  paramount  Importance  to  our  sur- 
vival.   But  what  may  be  more  important 
is  the  general  level  of  scientific  advance 
in  new.  as  yet  imheard  of,  fields.    We 
have  come  so  far  in  scientific  develop- 
ment so  rapidly  that  it  would  be  foolish 
to  think  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  foolish  to  think  that  no  new  con- 
cepts, even  revolutionary  concepts,  are 
possible.     While  this  is  in  the  field  of 
pure  speculation,  the  day  may  arrive 
when  effective  means  of  deterring  hydro- 
gen attacks  are  developed.    Perhaps  the 
day  may  arrive  when  the  hydrogen  bomb 
Itself  may  be  susperseded  by  a  weapon 
of  even  greater  destruction.    It  is  im- 
perative   that    the    free    world    main- 
tain scientific  superiority.    We  know  the 
great  resources  the  Soviets  are  devoting 
to  this  field.    I  believe  we  also  know  of 
the  great  contributions  Europe  has  made 
to  scientific  advance.    Indeed  we  may 
have  lost  the  race  for  nuclear  develop- 
ment If  It  were  not  for  an  Einstein  from 
Germany  and  a  PermI  from  Italy.    The 
Atlantic  Alliance  has  a  joint  interest  in 
maintaining  freedom's  aidvantage. 

My  resolution  proposes  that  the  Presi- 
dent explore  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing "a  joint  program  with  common  fi- 
nancing for  more  effective  realization, 
exploitation  and  combination  of  the  po- 
tential scientific  and  technological  re- 
sources of  the  Atlantic  nations,  so  as  to 
insure  through  common  effort  an  over- 
all level  of  scientific  and  technological 
advancement,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  for  the  indefinite  futur^  the 
scientific  and  technological  superiority 
of  the  free  world  over  the  C<Mnmunist 
bloc,  and  to  assure  to  all  the  peoples  of 
the  participating  Atlantic  nations  the 
multiplied  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vances accruing  from  this  combination 
of  efforts  and  resources." 

The  resolution  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
"as  an  Initial  step  it  Is  recommended 
that  NATO  establish  a  committee  of 
scientific  experts  representing  the  mem- 
ber nations  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing their  common  scientific  and  tech- 
nological needs,  their  actual  and  poten- 
tial facilities  and  resources,  the  rate  of 
advancement  required  to  maintain 
superiority  over  the  Communist  bloc  and 
the  areas  and  methods  of  common  action 
among  the  Atlantic  allies  best  calculated 
to  insure  maximum  progress." 

I  believe  this  type  of  program  would 
not  only  assist  in  assuring  that  the  West 
stays  ahead  In  the  technological  and 
scientific  race  but,  in  addition,  would 
provide  the  Atlantic  alliance  with  a  new 
source  of  strength  and  another  tangible 
and  Important  reason  for  being. 

•SLUMO  DBMOCBACT 

There  Is  a  sajring  in  sales  circles  that 
the  most  successful  salesman  Is  the  one 
who  knows  he  has  the  best  product. 
However.  I  am  sure  that  all  wo\ild  agree 
that  in  the  competition  between  ideas 
as  in  the  competition  between  products 
the  victory  will  not  accrue  to  the  one 
who  sits  complacently  by  with  the  best 
product  but  does  not  tmdertake  neces- 
sary efforts  to  make  others  aware  that 
it  is  the  best 


Clearly,  in  the  field  of  ideas,  we  have 
the  advantage.  Our  goals  are  peace, 
-freedom,  and  a  better  life  for  all.  These 
real  and  legitimate  goals  are  the  ends 
that  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
seeking. 

I  fear  that  to  some  extent  we  have 
been  guilty  of  a  lack  of  aggressiveness 
in  explaining  the  potentials  and  oppor- 
tunities that  a  free  political  and  eco- 
nomic society  offers.  Clearly  all  of  the 
western  nations  have  a  stake  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

We,  of  course,  have  our  information 
program  and  exchange  of  persons  pro- 
grams designed  to  explain  the  truth  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life.    Some  of  our 
allies,    principally   Great   Britain,   also 
have  information  efforts  of  their  own. 
Yet.  despite  these  efforts,  the  Ccunmu- 
nists  have  been  able  to  perpetuate  myths 
regarding  the  democratic  way  of  life  and 
the  motives  which  underlie  our  foreign 
policy.    Unfortunately,  one  of  the  msrths 
they  have  succeeded  in  selling  to  a  great 
many  people  is  that  the  NATO  alliance 
constitutes   a   danger   to   world   peace. 
This  idea  is  particularly  dangerous  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  NATO  is  truly  the 
anchor  of  preserving  peace  and  main- 
taining freedom  in  the  world.    For  this 
reason  as  well  as  the  more  f  imdamental 
reason  that  all  the  Western  Allies  have 
a  Joint  stake  in  an  information  program 
which  explains  democracy,  my  resolu- 
tion proposes  that  the  President  explore 
the  possibility  of  developing  a  "jointly 
financed  and  jointly  operated  program  of 
information  designed  to  make  better  use 
of  the  combined  psychological  skills  and 
faciliUes  of  the  Atlantic  allies  In  expos- 
ing  the   falsity  of  Commimlst   propa- 
ganda and  in  creating  throughout  the 
world  better  public  understanding  and 
support  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  values  of  free  civilization." 

Another  valuable  part  of  our  efforts 
to  create  understanding  regarding  our 
motives  as  well  as  an  imderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  free  democratic  way 
of  life  is  the  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  program.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent should  also  explore  the  possibility 
of  developing  a  "Jointly  financed  and 
Jointly  operated  program  of  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  designed  to  se- 
cure acUve  allied  participation  in  an 
equitable  alli^  contribution  to  exchange 
projects  of  the  same  general  character 
as  those  currently  conducted  and  fi- 
nanced unilaterally  by  the  United  States 
Government  imder  the  Information  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1948." 

Most  of  these  proposals  would  not  only 
bring  our  western  allies  into  close  col- 
laboration with  us  in  the  necessary  ef- 
forts to  explain  freedom  to  the  world 
and«  at  the  same  time,  explain  our  peace- 
ful intentions  but  would  also  have  the 
advantage  of  sharing  the  cost  for  these 
necessary  undertakings.  Finally  they 
would  provide  the  Atlantic  alliance  with 
additional  reasons  for  being,  with  addi- 
tional motivating  and  cementing  forces 
in  otu*  common  effort  to  preserve  and 
extend  the  areas  of  freedom  in  the  world. 
The  unilateral  financing  of  all  of  the 
efforts  I  have  mentioned  or  the  provi- 
sion of  the  lion's  share  of  these  necessary 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
has  been  necessary  in  the  past  due  to  the 
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poor  coooomlc  positkin  of  Cftxr  EuropMui 
aflJes.  This,  howerer.  is  no  longer  to- 
tally true.  The  motivation  for  develop- 
inff  the  types  of  jointly  planned  and 
jointly  financed  programs  is  also  a  cry- 
ing need  because  the  Atlantic  alliance 
is  in  urgent  need  of  new  nonmilitary 
cementing  forces. 

I  think  proposals  such  as  outlined  in 
my  resolution  or  ones  similar  to  them 
should  be  completely  explored  by  the 
administration  as  early  as  possible. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  have  sponscHred  the 
resolution  in  the  hope  that  It  may  pre- 
vail in  the  Congress  after  careftil  review 
and  scrutiny,  and  thereby  serve  to  indi- 
cate to  the  President  programs  that  the 
Ck>ngre8s  is  prepared  to  support. 

One  area  of  cooperation  not  men- 
ti<med  in  my  resolution  is  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentary Union.  Our  distingiiished 
colleague  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayivi  Hats. 
has  already  sponsored  a  resolution  to 
continue  this  vital  cooperation  between 
parliamentarians  of  the  AtlanUc  alliance. 
The  distinguished  service  Congressman 
Hats  has  performed  in  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance is  known  in  the  Congress  and  his 
efforts  to  make  this  cooperation  perma- 
nent has  already  moved  forward.  It  was 
therefore  felt  unnecessary  to  restate  the 
need  for  this  program  in  the  resolution 
I  have  submitted. 

Recently  the  White  House  released  a 
summary  of  the  Eisenhower-Eden  con- 
ference.     This  summary  said  in  part: 

We  reafflrm  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organlastton  la  eaaentlal  to  our  common  sc- 
eurtty.  We  ngvA  ttaia  aaaoclatlon  aa  far 
more  than  a  mlUtary  alliance.  We  welcome 
the  increaaing  range  of  consul  Utlona  In  the 
Council  on  political  and  other  problema. 

I  fully  agree  with  this  sentiment  but  it 
must  take  on  more  substance  than  a 
mere  statement  of  purpose.  We  must 
put  some  meat  on  the  bones  of  consulta- 
tion. The  ncmmiUtary  activities  of 
NATO  must  take  concrete  form  if  NATO 
is  to  survive  through  the  zigs  and  sags 
of  Communist  treachery. 

CONCLrSIOW 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  recognize  that 
the  fight  with  communism  is  primarily 
A  fight  of  ideas  and  here  I  think  we  hold 
the  upper  hand  but  I  do  not  think  we 
lave  been  particularly  forceful  in  the 
explanation  of  why  we  hold  the  upper 
land.  Let  us  recall  that  our  great  revo- 
utionary  ancestors  had  t>.  burning  faith 
n  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
rhis  faith  is  still  good  for  us  and  this 
aith  is  still  good  for  oxir  friends  around 
iie  world.  Our  problem  is  that  we  have 
lot  been  particularly  forceful  in  ex- 
>lalning  why  we  have  the  highest  stand - 
ird  of  living  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
irhile  having  it  we  continue  to  be  the 
citadel  of  liberty  and  the  embodiment 
(»f  the  possibility  of  the  pursuit  of 
lappiness. 

We  are  now  the  leaders  of  the  free 
^  rorld.  Leadership  for  us  must  mean 
laore  than  the  showing  of  our  muscle, 
inore  than  being  the  policeman,  more 
t  han  holding  the  line.  Leadership  must 
laean  for  us  to  strive  to  achieve  the 
1  evolutionary  promises  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence— life,  liberty,  and 
tbe  pursuit  of  happiness.  These  goals 
ire  fine  for  us.  Likewise  they  are  fine 
i  or  our  friends  in  the  have-not  and  un- 


committed nations  of  the  world.  Ex- 
tending these  advantages  throughout  the 
world  is  not  only  a  most  rewarding  con- 
tribution to  mankind  but  it  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  peace. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  system  of 
political  and  economic  freedom  can  work 
wonders  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
world.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  we 
are  to  export  American  capitalism  in 
the  precise  form  it  has  taken  in  the  his- 
torical development  of  this  country. 
Paul  Hoffman  in  the  Marshall  plan  days 
had  a  phrase  which  I  think  is  most 
appropriate.  He  said,  "Adapt,  not 
adopt." 

I  think  that,  by  encouraging  adapta- 
tion, we  hold  the  potential  for  doing 
much  more  about  assisting  those  who 
want  to  help  themselves  toward  eco- 
nomic advancement  within  the  frame- 
work of  freedom  and  I  think  we  can 
do  more  with  less  cost  to  ourselves  in 
the  long  run. 

We  have  come  along  way  toward  win- 
ning the  peoples  of  the  world  to  demo- 
cratic ideas.  We  cannot  now  tire  In  these 
efforts  because  they  mean  so  much  to 
those  we  help.  We  cannot  tire  in  our 
imaginative  genius  to  meet  new  situa- 
tions with  new  ideas.  The  challenges 
we  face  today  are  not  the  same  as  those 
of  1950  or  1948. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  should  outbid  the  Soviets  In  every 
one  of  their  economic  maneuvers. 
Clearly,  our  program  must  be  solidly 
based  on  our  own  goals.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
the  gamble  that  some  suggest  when  they 
say  that  the  Soviets  are  not  serious  about 
their  new  economic  offensive.  I  doubt 
if  we  dare  gamble  with  freedom  and  otir 
national  survival  to  that  extent. 

The  NATO  alliance  between  the  At- 
lantic Powers  is  the  anchor  of  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  democracy  In  the 
world.  It  is  in  need  of  sustenance  today. 
Sustenance  of  a  nonmilitary  nature. 
Fortunately  this  need  coincides  with 
the  opportunity  to  develop  joint  pro- 
grams along  the  lines  I  have  suggested 
but  we  dare  not  put  off  this  job  too  long 
Since  the  United  States  is  clearly  the 
most  powerful  member  of  the  alliance, 
I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  come 
forth  with  proposals.  I  believe  the 
action  of  the  Congress  in  adopting  a 
resolution  of  the  type  suggested  would 
serve  a  great  purpose.  Clearly,  it  would 
indicate  to  the  President  and  the  respon- 
sible members  of  the  administration  the 
areas  in  which  the  Congress  Is  prepared 
to  support  new  joint  endeavors.  In  a 
more  important  sense.  It  would  indicate 
to  the  world  the  firm  bipartisan  Intent 
of  the  American  people  that  they  are 
in  the  fight  for  freedom  to  stay  and  to 
win. 

So  long  as  democracy  offers  any  su- 
perior means  of  overcoming  our  enemy, 
communism,  we  cannot  afford  war! 
Clearly,  if  the  contest  between  t3rranny 
and  freedom  is  to  be  conducted  on  a 
noiunilitary  basis;  if  it  is  to  be  conducted 
primarily  on  the  economic,  diplomatic 
and  cultural  realms.  I  think  we  have  the 
advantage.  Our  system  of  political  free- 
dom and  expanding  economy  which 
benefits  all  is  superior  to  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem of  regimentation  and  forced  eco- 


nomic advance.  But  this  advantage  is 
ours  only  if  we  use  it  and  use  it  effec- 
tively. The  proposals  I  have  made  are 
intended,  in  some  measure,  as  a  contri- 
bution to  developing  new  and  more  vig- 
orous means  of  pursuing  our  goal  of 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  these  other  countries  will  share 
equally  with  the  United  States  in  any 
such  world  bank  as  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
posing here? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  did 
not  suggest  that  I  anticipated  an  equal 
sharing;  but  we  have  every  indication 
from  many  of  the  members  that  they 
would  share  in  the  undertaking. 

As  I  say.  the  NATO  structure  Is  de- 
teriorating and  they  are  looking  for  ways 
to  strenfthen  it  as  the  President  of  Italy 
suggested  when  he  was  here  last  week. 
As  the  President  of  Italy  suggested 
when  he  was  here  last  week,  he  is  looking 
for  new  ways  to  strengthen  NATO. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  question 
but  m-hat  it  is  deteriorating.  It  has  been 
deteriorating  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree  that  we  ought  to 
do  something  to  strengthen  NATO? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  keep  the 
United  States  strong:  I  want  to  keep  the 
North  and  South  American  continents 
strong.  I  have  lost  faith  in  these  so- 
called  free-world  friends  in  Europe,  do- 
ing their  share  toward  keeping  peace  and 
security  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
the  feeling  they  are  partners  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  together  with  us  and  I 
want  to  take  those  measures  that  will 
strengthen  this  partnership. 

Mr.  REUS8.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
question  of  willingness  of  other  countries 
to  join  in  an  aid  program,  is  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  aware  of  the  re- 
cent statement  made  by  West  Germany's 
Foreign  Minister  Heinrich  Von  Bren- 
tano.  which  is  reported  in  the  U.  S.  News 
L  World  Report  of  February  10.  1956.  in 
which.  In  answer  to  a  question  whether 
Germany  Intended  to  participate  in 
helping  underdeveloped  countries,  the 
German  Foreign  Minister  said: 

A  Joint  aid  for  the  so-called  underdevel- 
oped countries  U  a  task  of  various  Inter- 
national organizations  of  which  Germany  U 
a  member.  I  am  thinking  In  this  rc*p«ct 
as  much  of  the  OrganlzaUon  for  European 
Economic  CooperaUon  as  oX  the  World  Bank 
but  also  of  NATO. 

_^*  **»«  I*«t  NATO  meeting  theae  questions 
were  taken  up  in  connection  with  concrete 
suggestions  from  Canada  and  Italy  regarding 
the  realUatlon  of  article  2  of  the  NATO 
Charter.  The  federal  government  certainly 
wUl  participate  In  such  Joint  acUons.  accord- 
ing to  Us  capabilities.  Moreover.  I  conatder 
this  task  as  a  real  political  problem;  every 
Initiative  In  this  field  wUl  help  to  counter- 
act the  economic  and  political  offensive  of 
the  Soviet  Dnlon  which  has  been  seen  at 
various  polnU  oX  the  world  durlns  recent 
months. 
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Does  not  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey think  there  have  lx?en  many  hopeful 
expressions  from  our  allies  in  NATO  that 
tliey  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
join  in  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  defend 
the  free  world? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
see  these  hopeful  signs.  This  is  a  state- 
ment from  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  na- 
tion that  does  not  feel  the  military  sit- 
uation sufficiently  severe  now  that  they 
are  contributing  in  full  measure  to  the 
military  strength  of  the  NATO  group. 

I  will  go  on  to  another  point  raised  In 
the  resolution  that  provides  for  the  pool- 
ing of  scientific  knowledge  in  an  effort 
,  to  realize  the  maximum  among  the  free 
countries  in  the  development  and  keep- 
ing pace  in  scientific  knowledge.  It 
seems  to  me  there  has  been  so  much 
departmentalization  among  countries 
and  the  lack  of  pooling  of  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  real  threat  when  we  know 
that  the  Soviets  are  moving  ahead  in 
scientific  and  engineering  knowledge. 
This  would  allow  through  NATO  a  joint 
pooling  and  appraisal  of  the  scientiflc 
and  engineering  situation  and  bring  to- 
gether the  best  thoughts.  Certainly  no 
one  can  disagree  th^it  the  European 
countries  have  a  great  scientific  and  en- 
gineering talent. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WII  UAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is  Jt 
not  true  that  Foreign  Minister  Pinaud 
of  Prance  made  some  of  the  most  criti- 
cal statements  regarding  we? tern  poli- 
cies which  have  been  made  bv  any 
French  Prime  Minister  since  1942? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  I 
think  that  is  certainly  crue,  particularly 
within  the  last  week. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Does 
not  the  gentleman  feel  thnt.the  Com- 
munist propai  anda  has  made  great 
headway  in  A5ia  and  Europe  by  pictur- 
ing the  Atlantic  pact  as  purely  a  military 
alliance  which  draiiis  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  opportunities  of  provid- 
ing a  better  life  and  which  exists  at  best 
for  negative  purposes  only? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jcrtey.  T  un- 
derstand that  is  true.  While  in  one 
sense  negative,  at  least,  solely  a  military 
alliance  and  is  often  pictured  as  an  ag- 
gressive alliance,  and  in  part.  I  think, 
if  we  infuse  new  life  into  NATO,  we  will 
certainly  meet  that  propaganda  threat 
and.  in  addition,  we  will  strengthen  our 
important  anchor  for  free  world  sur- 
vival. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  feel  that  my  able  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  deserves  our  heartiest 
commendation  for  his  timely  and 
thoughtful  remarks.  At  u  moment  when 
our  country  is  becoming  mote  and  more 
uneasy  about  the  new  face  which  the 
Communists  are  presenting  to  the  world 
and  when  the  turbulent  pace  of  events 
in  Asia  and  the  Near  East  seems  to  have 
hypnotized  our  foreign-policy  makers,  it 


Is  important  that  a  Member  of  this  House 
has  retained  the  perspective  and  imagi- 
nation which  Congressman  Williams 
has  demonstrated  in  proposing  his  con- 
current resolution. 

Even  though  the  recent  congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  Moscow  was  the 
occasion  for  considerable  downgrading 
of  the  thought  and  writings  of  Joseph 
Stalin.  I  think  the  Western  World  would 
do  well  not  to  forget  the  last  thesis  of 
the  departed  dictator  delivered  at  the 
party  congress  preceding  his  death.  He 
predicted  that  the  Western  Powers  would 
fall  from  their  positions  of  strength  be- 
cause of  falling  out  among  themselves. 
The  present  leaders  of  the  Soviet  world 
have  surely  not  relegated  this  bit  of 
Stalinist  philosophy  to  the  trash  pile — 
at  least,  not  in  private.  They  have  taken 
precisely  those  steps  which  are  best  cal- 
culated to  make  Stalin's  promise  come 
true  by  ostentatiously  pretending  to 
diminish  the  immediate  military  threat 
to  Europe.  The  fear  and  paralysis  which 
tlie  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  so  bril- 
liantly designed  to  overcome  in  1949  has 
been  reduced  both  by  the  success  of 
NATO  itself  and  also  by  the  shrewd,  new, 
conciliatory  tone  adopted  by  the  Com- 
munist leadership  in  place  of  Stalin's 
threats  and  pressure. 

It  is  time  now  for  our  own  policy- 
makers to  show  again  the  vision  and  de- 
termination, and  the  bold  innovation 
which  characterized  our  steps  to  build  a 
military  bulwark  in  Europe.  These 
qualities  have  lately  been  preempted 
from  us  by  the  Communists.  Actually, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  made  provi- 
sion in  article  II  for  the  economic  and 
political  collaboration  which  is  now 
needed  in  addition  to  its  military  struc- 
ture. So  the  four  specific  proposals  em- 
bodied in  Mr.  Williams'  resolution  are 
not  radical  new  departures  but  merely 
the  fulfillment  of  the  original  purposes 
of  the  treaty.  President  Gronchi  re- 
minded the  House  only  last  week  of 
article  II  of  the  treaty,  and  called  for 
its  implementation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  four  projects 
proposed  in  this  resolution  are  of  almost 
equal  merit.  I  have  myself  been  in- 
terested in  strengthening  the  adminis- 
tration and  financial  support  of  our  ex- 
change of  persons  programs  and  our 
projects  for  sending  abroad  outstanding 
representatives  of  American  culture; 
and  one  of  my  bills.  H.  R.  8920,  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  at  hearings  held  this 
morning.  There  is  nothing  incompatible 
between  my  proposals  for  strengthening 
our  informational  and  cultural  programs 
and  my  colleague's  ideas  for  developing 
jointly  financed  and  operated  programs 
of  this  type  as  part  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Atlantic  allies  to  propagate  their  com- 
mon ideals  and  heritage.  Our  American 
objective  of  influencing  the  former  co- 
lonial peoples  of  the  world  to  recognize 
tho  priceless  benefits  of  the  democratic 
system  and  the  perils  of  the  communis- 
tic authoritarian  approach  to  solving 
their  problems  is  the  same  as  the  NATO 
objective  would  be  under  this  proposed 
program,  and  the  consolidated  efforts  of 
the  Atlantic  allies  could  be  even  more 
effective  than  our  present  separate  pro- 
grams.   The  uncommitted  countries  of 


the  world  would  see  an  impressive  dem- 
onstration of  the  conviction  of  the  NATO 
nations  in  the  rightness  of  their  political 
philosophy  and  the  fundamentally  spir- 
itual basis  of  their  alliance.  At  the  same 
time  our  Government  would  not  need  to 
abandon  our  existing  national  informa- 
tion programs,  and  many  thousands  of 
exchanges  of  persons  would  continue  to 
be  carried  out  by  private  American  or- 
ganizations. 

Sor  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  these  proposals 
liave  great  merit  both  intrinsically  and 
in  further  cementing  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance. It  is  most  heartening  to  see  our 
colleague  providing  the  kind  of  original 
thinking  which  our  coimtry  needs  at  this 
turning  point  in  world  affairs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Trokpsoh]  for 
his  contribution  and  for  his  support  of 
the  resolution.  I  certainly  lo<*  forward 
to  working  with  him  in  our  joint  efforts, 
together  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Reuss],  to  strengthen  the 
NATO  alliance  and  bring  new  life  and 
new  substance  to  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemart  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gertle- 
man  from  New  Jersey'  has  hold  of  a  most 
constructive  suggestion  when  he  recom- 
mends that  this  country  take  the  lead 
in  developing  a  nonmilitary  content  to 
our  NATO  undertaking. 

NATO  was  conceived  as  a  method  of 
building  up  large  western  groimd  forces 
capable  of  deterring  a  Russian  attack 
without  necessarily  engaging  in  atomic 
war. 

But  NATO  is  not  woridng  out  as 
planned.  Only  some  20  western  diviaions 
face  some  160  Russian  and  satellite  divi- 
sions in  Central  Europe.  French  preoc- 
cupation uith  their  overseas  territories 
has  kept  down  her  participation.  Ger- 
man rearmament  has  been  much  slower 
than  expected.  NATO  Is  consequently 
committed  to  the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 
At  the  same  time,  the  morale  of  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  has  been  weakened  by  the 
knowledge  that  Russia  probably  has  an 
800  mile  ballistic  missile  capable  of  an- 
nihilating them. 

Precisely  because  the  military  side  of 
NATO  has  become  less  promising,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  find  new  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  possibilities  for  NATO. 
Nowhere  is  the  need  for  a  change  in 
emphasis  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
Germany,    Today  Germany  is  boimd  to 
NATO  mainly  by  military  ties.    Yet  even 
that  bond  depends  far  too  much  on  the 
fragile  health  of  a  great  but  aged  states- 
man.  Chancellor   Adenauer.     Powerful 
forces  in  Germany  are  already  pressing 
for  withdrawal  from  NATO  in  favor  of  a 
heavily  armed  and  ostensibly  neutral 
Germany,     capable    of    playing     East 
against  West.    With  shallow  roots  in  the 
western  economic  and  social  community, 
Germany  may  well  turn  toward  the  East. 
But  a  German  drift  toward  the  East 
can  be  avoided.     Germany  belongs  to 
the   Atlantic   community   In   far  more 
than  a  military  sense.    She  is  Atlantic 
economically,  socially,  and  spiritually. 
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if  we  will  hare  the  wisdom  to  welcome 
her  on  these  terms. 

In  welcoming  Germany  to  a  full  role 
In  the  Atlantic  community,  we  can  bring 
new  Tlgor  to  NATO,  new  strength  to 
American  policy,  and  new  resources  to 
the  aid  of  underdeveloped  countries. 
Specifically,  we  can  invite  Germany  to 
join  with  all  of  us.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  in  a  common  pro« 
gram  of  help  to  the  less  fortunate  nations 
of  the  world.  German  resources  and 
skills.  German  leadership  have  a  great 
deal  to  contribute  to  this  program.  Cer- 
tainly the  needs  of  underdeveloped 
countries  are  so  great  that  we  should 
no  longer  exclude  a  country  with  so 
much  of  value  to  offer  from  a  share  in 
this  work.  And  Just  as  important,  in 
calling  on  German  help,  we  encourage 
the  Germans  themselves  to  rejoin,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  the  spiritual  and  economic 
community  of  the  West.  In  such  a  pro- 
gram of  common  effort.  Germany  will  by 
her  own  action  sink  her  roots  deeper  into 
the  West,  so  that  her  future  will  not 
turn  as  precariously  as  it  now  does  on 
the  life  of  one  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  press  his  resoluUon 
with  vigor. 

B«r.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  as- 
sure the  genUeman  I  will,  and  I  thank 
him.  too,  for  bringing  some  very  worth- 
while thought  to  the  discussion  on  the 
resolution  I  have  introduced. 


TWELVE  MOST  POWERFUL  MEN  IN 
THE       WORLD— FEDERAL       OPEN 
MARKET         CXDMMITTEE         CON- 
TRARY TO  INTENTIONS  OP  ORIG- 
INAL   FEDERAL    RESERVE    ACT- 
SPEECH        DELIVERED        BEFORE 
WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  DEMOCRAT- 
IC  CLUB   ON    CREDIT   CONTROLS 
AND    INSTALLMENT    BUYING 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend   my  re- 
narks  at  Uils  point  In  the  Rxcord  and 
Include  a  «)eech  deUvered  by  me  before 
iie  Women's  National  Democratic  Club 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
Jie    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objecUon. 
BIT.  PATMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   before 
nserting  tte  talk  that  I  made  before  the 
Vomen's  national  Democratic  Club  In 
Vaahlngton.  D.  C.  on  yesterday,  March 
i,  1956. 1  desire  to  comment  on  the  Fed- 
sral  Open  Market  Committee  because  it 
B  appropriate  in  connection  with  the 
alk. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  strongly 
ind  vigorously  opposed  private  bankers 
lelng  allowed  to  determine  monetary 
lollcy,  fix  Interest  rates,  and  otherwise 
(  etermlne  the  volume  of  credit  and  cur- 
X  nicy. 

Senatcnr  Carter  Glass,  when  he  was  a 
I  [ember  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
\  as  coauthor  of  the  Glass-Owen  bill,  to 
create  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
I  ater  Mr.  Glass  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  continued  to  have 
g  reat  Influence  over  amendments  to  the 
P  ederal  Reserve  Act.  In  1926  Bir.  Glass 
p  iibllshed  a  book  on  Adventure  In  Con- 
s  ructive  Finance.    In  this  book  he  gives 


the  history  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
Commencing  at  page  114  in  the  book,  the 
following  appears: 

Tou  will  not«  tb»t  the  bill  requires  the 
three  members  selected  by  the  banks  to  sever 
all  bank  connections  before  qualifying. 
Might  It  not  be  weU  at  least  to  take  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoc's  suggestion  and  have  the  President 
select  these  men  from  a.  list  proposed  by  the 
banks?    With  high  esteem,  etc. 

The  President  was  adamant:  and.  If  there 
was  ever  a  lapse.  I  soon  was  to  revive  the 
conviction  that  Mr.  WUson  knew  more  about 
these  matters  than  I  did.     As  anticipated, 
when  the  bill  was  Introduced  In  Congress, 
bankers  raised   an   uproar   about   this   pro- 
vision.    With  scarcely  suppressed   satUfac- 
tlon.  I  headed  a  delegation  of  them  to  the 
White  House  to  convince   the  President  he 
was  wrong.     Porgan  and  Wade,  Sol   Wexler 
and  Perrln.  Howe  and  other  members  of  the 
ciirrency  commission  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  constituted  the  party.     The 
ttrst  two.  peremptory  and  arbitrary,  used  to 
having  their  own  way.  did  not  mince  matters. 
They  evidently  were  not  awed  by  titled  con- 
sequence, for  they  spoke  with  force  and  even 
bltternees.    Sol  Wexler  and  Perrln  were  suave 
and  conciliatory.     The  President  was  cour- 
teous and  conuined.     These  great  bankers, 
arbiters   for   years  of   the  country's  credlu. 
were  grouped  about  the  President's  desk  In 
the  Executive  Office  adjoining  the  Cabinet 
room.    I  sat  outside  the  circle,  having  already 
voiced  my  own  dissent  from  the  President's 
attitude.    President  Wilson  faced  the  group 
across  the  desk:  and  as  these  men  drove  home 
what  seemed  to  me  good  reason  after  good 
reason  for  banker  representation  on  the  cen- 
tral board.  I  actually  experienced  a  sense  of 
regret  that  I  had  a  part  In  subjecting  Mr. 
Wilson  to  such  an  ordeal.     When  they  had 
ended  their  arguments,  Mr.  Wilson,  turning 
more  particularly  to  Porgan  and  Wade,  said 
quietly:  "Will  one  of  you  gentlemen  tell  me 
in  what  civilized  country  of  the  earth  there 
are  Important  government  boards  of  control 
on  which  private  Interests  are  represented?" 
There    was    painful   silence   for    the    longest 
single  moment  I  ever  »pent:  and  before  It  was 
broken  Mr.  WUson  further  Inquired:  "Which 
of  you  gentlemen  thinks  the  railroads  should 
select  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission?"    There  could  be  no  convincing 
reply  to  either  question,  so   the  discussion 
turned  to  other  points  of  the  currency  bill; 
and.  notwithstanding  a  desperate  effort  was 
made  In  the  Senate  to  give  the  banks  minor- 
ity representation  on  the  Reserve  Board,  the 
proposition  did  not  prevail. 

So  that  was  the  original  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  as  sponsored  and  approved  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  became 
a  law  December  23,  1913. 

In  1935,  as  an  emergency  measure 

doubtless,  never  intended  as  permanent 
law — the  act  was  amended  to  provide  a 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  com- 
posed of  12  members,  with  almost  un- 
limited power  and  control  over  the  print- 
ing, issuance,  and  distribution  of  our 
money  with  power  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  have  good  times  or  hard  times 
whether  interest  rates  will  be  high  or  low 
and  whether  we  will  have  sound  money 
or  hard  money. 

This  Board,  under  the  1935  act.  Is  com- 
posed of  the  7  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  the  5  presidents  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks— there  being  12  Pted- 
eral  Reserve  banks  and  24  branches. 

Later,  the  act  was  amended  to  make 
the  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Board:  the  other  four  presidents 
alternate  aimually.    Mr.  Allan  Sproul  is 


president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York.  He  is  elected  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York.  Six  of  the  nine  directors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
are  elected  by  the  banks  of  that  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District.  All  presidents  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  are  selected  the 
same  way. 

The  open-market  accoimt  is  operated 
under  Mr.  Sproul,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  he  selects  the 
manager  and  the  employees.  Mr.  Sproul 
is  paid  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  and  so  are  all  the  employees 
under  him.  including  those  operating  the 
Federal  open-market  account. 

Recently,  when  Mr.  Marrlner  8.  Ec- 
cles  was  testifying  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report.  I  asked 
him  If  the  open-market  account  could 
be  operated  as  well  in  Washington  as 
in  New  York,  and  his  answer  was  In  the 
afHrmative.  Mr.  Eccles  was  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  longer  than 
any  other  person. 

Yet.  we  permit  the  private  bankers  of 
New  York  to  not  only  run  the  biggest 
bank  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  but 
also  to  operate,  supposedly  In  the  public 
interest,  the  open-market  accoimt. 

This  open-market  manager  in  carry 
Ing  out  policies  adopted  by  the  open- 
market  committee  can  buy  United  States 
Government  bonds  by  taking  our  Federal 
Reserve  notes  from  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  and  paying  for 
them.  In  other  words,  he  receives,  free 
of  charge,  from  the  Government  our 
printed  money,  a  noninterest-bearing  ob- 
ligation, and  exchanges  It  for  United 
States  Government  bonds,  an  interest- 
bearing  obligation.  He  divides  these 
bonds  among  the  12  banks,  and  these 
banks  hold  the  bonds  and  collect  Inter- 
est on  them  as  the  interest  becomes  due. 
It  Is  very  much  like  an  agent  of  a  cor- 
poration giving  a  check  on  the  corpora- 
tion to  pay  for  a  bond  that  is  owed  by 
the  corporation,  keep  the  bond,  and  then 
require  the  corporation  to  pay  him  Inter- 
est on  it  and  claim  it  as  his  own. 

Be  that  as  it  may— it  is  our  system. 
The  more  important  point  Is.  should  It 
be  operated  by  persons  who  have  selfish 
Interests  and  who  have  an  ax  to  grind? 
Our  capitalistic  system  is  the  best.  Our 
commercial  banking  system  Is  fine. 
However,  we  must  make  sure  they  are 
being  operated  In  the  public  Interest  and 
not  permit  abuses.  We  want  the  banks 
to  make  a  fair  profit,  otherwise  they  can- 
not render  the  services  the  people  prop- 
erly demand  and  need. 

The  purchase  and  sale  of  Government 
securities  can  be  very  profitable  to  the 
manipulators  of  and  the  speculators  in 
United  States  Government  securities    In 
one  year,  certain  big  banks  made  enor- 
mous windfall  profits  running  Into  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  buying  and  selling 
Government  securities  in  an  unregulated 
market.    If  traders  can  judge  what  this 
open-market  committee  is  going  to  do 
they  can  make  a  killing  In  the  market.' 
Congress  is  taking  a  great  responsibility 
In  pcrmitUng  the  peoples  credit  to  be 
abused  in  this  manner  and  through  a 
market  that  is  in  no  way  regulated. 
There  has  never  been  an  Independent 
audit  or  an  audit  by  the  ComptroUer 
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General  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  or  the  open- 
market  committee. 

I  have  a  bill  providing  for  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  open-market  committee 
as  it  is  now  constituted  and  to  set  up 
a  new  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  12  mem- 
bers Instead  of  7  and  make  the  members 
of  this  Board  one  from  each  Federal  Re- 
serve district,  the  open-market  com- 
mittee to  be  operated  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  Instead  of  New  York  City  under 
direction  of  representatives  of  the  prl- 
Tate  banks. 

The  speech  delivered  before  the  Demo- 
cratic Club  is  as  follows: 
A  Discussion  or  Caurr  Contkols  and 
Installment  Butinq 
(Address    by    Wsicht   Patman,    before    the 
Woman's  National  D;mocr«tlc  Club  lunch- 
eon, Washington.  D.  C.  M;u'ch  5.  1958) 
Madam  President,  members  of  the  Woman's 
National  Democratic  Club,  and  guesta,  my 
talk  Is  about  credit  controls,  and  consumer 
credit  controls  In  particular.     This  Is  a  sxib- 
Ject.  which  Is  very  much  In  the  news  todny. 
I  recall  that  monetary  controls  mere  quite 
■tylUh  In  the  1920'8  too.     Bankers  occupied 
Important  public  offices  then.    Their  prestige 
in  the  community  was  enormous. 

After  1929.  DK>netary  and  credit  controls 
fell  Into  disfavor.  Bankers  were  not  re- 
garded with  as  much  awe  In  the  l»30's  as 
they  had  been  In  the  1920'8. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
was  set  up  to  ball  out  the  banks. 

By  1936  some  of  them  felt  strong  enough 
to  try  to  regain  their  previous  position  of  In- 
fluence. A  cry  of  inflation  went  up.  Credit 
control  was  urged.  It  was  tried.  After  the 
1937  recession.  It  seemed  as  If  credit  con- 
trols were  dead  for  good.  But  bankers,  like 
old  soldiers,  never  die— they  fade  away  tem- 
pt)rarlly. 

Moneuiry  and  credit  controls  are  the  major 
tools  of  national  economic  policy  today. 
While  the  spadework  to  cultivate  a  climate 
oX  public  opinion  favorable  to  the  return  of 
credit  control  began  In  early  1946  and  the 
first  Implementing  steps  were  taken  In  1951 
under  cover  of  the  Korean  emergency,  credit 
control  did  not  begin  to  be  operated  In  a 
vigorous  way  until  January  2.  1953.  It  has 
worked  wonders  for  the  bankers. 

Listen  to  this  account  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  American  Bankers  Asscx:lation's  con- 
ventlon  last  September  In  Chicago.  It  ap- 
peared In  a  column  by  J.  A.  Livingston,  a 
nationally  syndicated  financial  columnist. 
He  «Tote; 

"Not  In  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
not  since  the  boomiuf?  twenties,  have  tlie 
bankers  of  the  United  States  lelt  so  Im- 
portant, so  In  demand  •  •  •  bankers  have 
become  rat  loners  of  credit." 

Long  years  of  study  have  convinced  me 
that  money  and  credit  policies  can  be  effec- 
tively used  to  promote  an  expanding  econ- 
omy for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people — farm- 
ers, workers,  businessmen,  and  consumers. 
There  are  certain  groups  In  o\xt  economy 
who  are  afraid  of  abundance,  who  prefer 
•carclty.  There  are  grcups  who  want  credit 
regulated  so  that  it  can  be  kept  scarce  and 
costly. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  value  of 
Installment  credit  Is  Its  use  by  customers  of 
the  REA.  Rural  power  lines  brought  to  farm 
people  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  oT  man- 
kind. It  is  aald  that  the  foiu  greatest  evils 
are  poverty.  Ignorance,  disease,  and  crime. 
Another  could  very  well  be  added — drudgery. 
With  the  great  convenience  of  electricity  be- 
ing afforded  farm  families  and  through  the 
u.se  of  Installment  credit,  more  than  SIS 
billion  of  electrical  appliances  were  pur- 
chased by  them.  Washing  machines  and 
milking  machines  to  remove  much  of  the 
back-breaking  duties  were  among  the  first 
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purchases  of  every  firm  family.  Kow.  the 
average  farm  home  has  every  convenience 
enjoyed  by  the  guests  of  the  finest  hotel  In 
the  land.  Good,  hard-surface,  all-weather 
roads,  purchased  on  the  Installment  plan,  are 
available  to  the  farm  family  as  a  farm-to- 
market,  to-church.  to-«chool  highway;  It 
makes  possible  prompt  maU  delivery  service 
and  places  the  farm  family  within  a  few 
minutes  of  a  town  or  city. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  bad  Ijeen  regulating 
InsUllment  credit.  I  doubt  that  the  people  In 
rural  or  luban  life  today  would  be  enjoying 
BO  many  useful  and  luxurious  appliances 
for  their  needs  and  entertainment. 

After  some  extensive  experience  In  poll- 
tics  and  as  a  close  observer  of  banking  as 
well  as  other  businesses,  I  can  also  tell  ycu 
that  elected  Representatl\-es  either  represent 
their  constituents  or  else  they  know  they  will 
ultimately  be  replaced  by  men  who  will. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  bear  this 
In  mind  when  we  appraise  the  renewed  styl- 
ishness of  credit  controls  and  the  current 
proposals  to  establish  permanent  controls 
over  consumer  credit.  This  sounds  like  an- 
other OPA  dressed  up  differently  to  me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  terribly  shocked 
when  I  heard  about  President  Klsenhower's 
attack.  All  Americans  are  overjoyed  at  the 
remarkable  recovery,  which  has  led  him  to 
decide  to  stand  for  a  second  term.  But  con- 
Uast  the  cense  of  grief  and  the  thoughU 
you  must  have  had  when  you  heard  of  the 
Presidents  attack  with  this  account  of  its 
impact  on  Uie  American  Bankers  Association 
ConvenUon.  This  is  from  J.  A.  Llvlngton's 
column  of  Monday,  September  26: 

"President  Eisenhom-er's  heart  attack  hung 
like  crape  over  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation Convention  starting  at  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel  today. 

"The  dominant  thinking  went  like  this: 

-  Ike  wont  run  In  1956.  If  a  Democrat 
wins,  the  whole  character  of  the  Goverxmient 
will  change — the  people  running  It,  the  poli- 
cies, the  method,  and  the  legislation.' " 
(Marshall  (Tex.)  Messenger.  September  26. 
1955.) 

Now  I  mention  this  with  no  particular 
feeling  of  malice  toward  bankers.  They  are 
a  fine,  patriotic  group,  who  think  their  poli- 
cies are  best  for  the  country.  Naturally, 
they  want  poUclea  that  wUl  also  help  their 
business.  It's  Just  like  Mr.  WUson.  He 
honestly  l)elieves  that  what's  good  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  is  good  for  you  and  aU  the  rest 
of  the  American  people.  Bankers  probably 
feel  the  same  way.  What's  good  for  banking 
is  good  for  the  country. 

A  while  ago,  I  noted  that  elected  Repre- 
sentatives are  expected  to  represent  their 
constituents. 

Mr.  Allan  Sproul  is  the  president  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  He  is 
elected  by  representatives  of  the  private 
commercial  banks  in  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  District.  Mr.  Sproul,  who  is  no 
doubt  an  honorable  man  and  sincere  in  his 
convictions,  has  been  the  prime  mover  in  the 
campaign  to  establish  permanent  control  over 
consumer  credit  and  assign  that  authority 
to  the  Federal  Reserve.  Mr.  Sproul  made  the 
first  public  statement  proposing  this  last 
December  and  was  Immediately  followed  by 
President  Elsenhower's  recommendation 
that  the  matter  be  studied. 

Earlier  in  1955,  during  the  Kummer,  it  was 
Mr.  Sproul  who  started  the  runaway  Infla- 
tion scare  and  initiated  the  campaign  to 
make  mortgage  and  consumer  installment 
credit  scarcer  and  costlier. 

Mr.  Sproul  notified  banks  to  stop  the 
warehousing  of  home  mortgages,  a  practice 
which  relieves  temporary  periods  of  tight- 
ness in  the  mortgage  market. 

I  beard  of  many  veterans  and  other  home 
buyers,  who  were  later  being  charged  dis- 
counts as  high  as  10  percent  on  Government 
underwritten  home  mortgagee.  These  dis- 
counts, which  added  more  than  fl,000  to 


the  cost  of  a  $12,000  home,  have  enabled 
mortgage  bankers  to  reap  a  golden  harvest. 

On  a  25-year  loan  purchased  by  a  banker 
-St  a  discount  of  only  8  points,  the  rate  of 
return  is  5>4  percent.  ITiink  of  it,  a  5 Vi 
percent  return  on  what  is  practically  a  risk- 
less  investment,  backed  up  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Of  course,  many  veterans  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  homes,  due  to  the 
suffer  terms  and  the  funds  scarcity. 

In  the  field  of  consumer  credit.  Mr. 
Sproul's  open-mouth  policy  was  a  signal  to' 
bankers  to  boost  their  charges  on  install- 
ment loans.  Charges  on  Installment  loans 
to  finance  such  Items  as  autos.  TV  sets, 
home  appUances.  and  other  durable  goods 
were  boosted. 

New  York's  First  National  City  Bank, 
whose  former  executive  committee  chairman. 
W.  Randolph  Burgess.  Is  now  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  charge  of  credit 
and  debt-management  policies,  led  the  way. 

This  bank,  which  dominates  commercial 
banks  In  the  consumer  loan  field,  raised  its 
personal  loan  charges  from  •3.83  per  flOO 
to  $4.25  per  $100.  On  PHA  Insured  modeml- 
Bation  loans,  its  rates  were  raised  from  $3  50 
to  $4.25  per  $100.  On  these  loans,  the  bank 
deducts  the  charges  It  makes  In  advance 
and  then  the  borrower  rep>ays  the  full 
amount.  This  means  that  the  new  disooimt 
of  $4.25  on  personal  loans  actuaUy  ooats  the 
borrower  8.2  percent  simple  Interest  a  year 
compared  with  the  previous  rate  of  736 
percent. 

Speaking  of  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  and  Mr.  Burgess,  who  together 
with  Mr.  Sproul  so  greatly  Influences  our 
present  national  credit  policies,  reminds  me 
of  a  speech  the  former  made  in  1951.  He  was 
then  executive  committee  chairman  at  Na- 
tional City,  and  having  in  mind  the  beneflts 
of  the  newly  establishd  "Independence"  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  stated: 

"Money  was  kept  too  cheap  too  long  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Treasury." 

Curiously  in  this  speech,  entitled  "Money 
Is  an  Instrument  of  Democracy,"  Mr    Bur- 
gess explained  why  it  was  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
He  said: 

"Making  money  scarcer  and  costlier  takes 
courage  and  Judgment.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  it  cant  be  done  safely  or  well  by  poU- 
ticlans.  The  visefulness  of  the  central  bank 
is  exactly  In  doing  unpopular  things  at  the 
right  time.  The  wise  government  knows  this 
and  leaves  these  unpopular  Jobs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  The  foolish  sovereign  Inter- 
feres and  tries  to  use  money  for  political 
ends." 

I  have  perhaps  gone  far  afield  In  this  dis- 
cussion, which  was  supposed  to  be  about 
Installment  credit  controls,  nevertheless,  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  philosophy,  the  politics,  and  the 
economic  interests  of  the  people,  who  have 
made  credit  controls  stylish  once  more. 

Now  If  you  will  permit  me.  111  discuss 
some  of  the  issues  regarding  consumer 
credit.  Let  me  start  out  by  saying  that  a 
defender  of  consumer  credit,  like  myself, 
usually  finds  himself  in  a  difficult  position. 
The  advocates  of  control  are  constantly 
shifting  ground.  You  never  quite  know 
from  day  to  day  what  you're  supposed  to  be 
defending. 

I  recall,  for  example,  that  In  an  interview 
with  U.  8.  News  *  World  Report  about  a 
year  ago,  Mr.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  took  a  Calvlnist  view  of  easy 
credit.  He  feared  that  it  was  undermining 
the  moral  fiber  of  our  young  people  In  par- 
ticular. Well.  I  dont  know  how  to  answer 
that  except  to  say  that  our  young  people 
have  a  strong  urge  to  maintain  and  Improve 
their  living  standards  and  are  not  going  to 
be  restricted  socially  or  economically  by 
•tralt-laoed  concepts  of  finance. 

Indeed  the  President's  Council  of  Seo- 
nomlc  Advisers  In  the  January  1956  Anmiiti 
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Report  regard  this  characteristic  optimistic-     end  of  1965.    But.  thev  arrue.  the  le^el  of     the  mnnev  monlT     Of  th«  tnt»i  son  hiiii/«» 
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Report  regard  this  ebaracterlstlc  optlmlstlo- 
ally.    They  eay: 

"The  urge  to  maintain  and  ImproTe  llTlng 
■tandarda  la  ao  strong  nowadaya  that  con- 
tinuation of  a  high  level  of  consumer  spend- 
ing can  be  reasonably  anticipated"  (p.  49) . 

In  fairness  to  Chairman  Martin  I  must 
x>lnt  out  that  sometime  between  the  early 
Mut  of  1956  and  last  October,  he  had  some 
lecond  thoughts  on  the  subject.  In  a 
ipeech  before  the  New  York  group  of  the  In- 
restment  Bankers  Association.  Chairman 
kfartlnsald: 

"Time  was  when  a  man  who  financed 
usury  expenditures  on  credit  was  con- 
ildered  stupid  and  unreliable;  but  now  one 
rho  refuses  to  capitalize  on  his  potential 
ind  confines  himself  to  financial  actuality 
s  the  unusual  case. 

"The  typical  installment  borrower  today 
:  B  not  an  improvident  man  with  small  In- 
I  »me.  He  is  chiefly  an  urban  or  stiburban 
<  Iweller.  is  generally  above  35  years  of  age.  is 
]  narrled  and  has  children  to  support,  has  an 
iverage  Income  of  about  (S.OOO,  and  often 
:  kas  sizable  financial  assets. 

"He  has  committed  himself  to  a  rec;lmen 
( f  small  monthly  payments  for  the  purpose 
«f  aqiUrlng  an  equity.  To  him  these  pay- 
ments are  essentially  savings.  And  when 
;  ou  stop  to  think  about  it,  what  mor  sensi- 
Me  use  of  savings  is  there  than  their  piir- 
loeeful  application  to  an  improved  standard 
( f  living  for  the  saver  himself  and  his  fam- 
1  y?    This  la  an  investment  in  life  itself." 

Martin  pointed  out  that  about  60  percent 
cf  American  families  use  consumer  install- 
iient  credit.  The  total  of  such  credit,  he 
idded.  approximates  920  billion  as  com- 
I  ared  with  $84  billion  for  housing  and  $30 
I  llllon  for  commercial  t>ank  business  loans. 

"I  venture  the  thought."  he  said,  "that 
1  tils  $20  billion  of  consumer  credit  has  a 
I  lore  influential  Impact  on  the  overall  credit 
(tructure  today  than  any  other  form,  both 
as  an  Indicator  of  its  soundness  and  aa  a 
forecaster  of  future  commercial  activity. 

"Ita  importance  to  Industry  Is  apparent 
f  'om  the  fact  that  about  65  percent  of  all 
automobiles  and  about  half  of  all  major  ap- 
p  liances  are  now  sold  on  credit;  and  Install- 
n  lent  credit  alone  provides  about  $20  billion 
a  year  for  these  purchases." 

Another  reason  the  controllers  give  for 
rgulatlng  consumer  credit  Is  that  it  is  too 
high.  Well,  how  high  is  too  high?  What 
si  andards  do  you  use  to  measure  It? 

Usually  they  relate  %onsvmier  debt  to  In- 
c»me.  But  notice  that  they  are  comparing 
total  of  debt  outstanding,  which  may  last 
'  1  year  but  2  or  even  3  years,  to  income  In 
tie  current  year  only.  This  doesn't  yield 
n  eaningf  ul  results.  In  order  to  tell  whether 
d  ibt.  which  doesnt  have  to  be  paid  off  until 
n  >xt  yaar  or  year  after.  U  too  high  in  rela- 
tiLm  to  Income,  we  need  to  know  something 
aliout  rutur«  income.  We  don't.  Now  sup- 
pi  M  w«  do  taka  tha  raUo  of  debt  to  incoma 
Ix  tho  currant  year  and  It  la  higher  thaa 
U  It  y«ar.  tfoaa  thla  prove  It  ta  too  high?  X 
tl  Ink  It  provaa  nothing. 

I  f«Mntly  aaktd  Mr.  MarUn  whathar  b« 
UoufHt  oonaumer  d«t»t  waa  too  blab.  Ha 
aa  Ml  ha  tfidat  know. 
Tb«r*  wv  OMUKy  who  baliata  aa  I  do  that 
■UOMT  oradit  ta  probably  tha  ba«Utblaat 
p«r«  oC  our  total  debt  atructura  and  far 
tt^   baliig   too   blgb— may   not    ba   high 
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l^at  aa  quoto  (roaa  tha  Naw  York  TUnaa. 
Fibruury  IS.  18M: 

'RataUan  ara  making  their  moat  exten- 
alia  aflorta  to  gat  tba  pubUc  to  buy  mora 
m<  irrhandlaa  *on  tha  cuff.' 

'Danylng  oontanttona  that  tha  public  la 
ovtraoM  on  eradlt.  dapartmant  and  special- 
ty atoraa  ara.  in  fact,  protnottng  charge  ae- 
CO'  mt  and  InataWmant  buying  mora  heavily 
tb  ua  vtmt  baforo.  Tha  praetlea.  tbay  main- 
tain,  la  eomptotaly  aound.  Thay  racogniaa 
thi  it  eo«wimar  debt  la  now  at  a  naw  high — 
m<  ra  than  fse  bUllon  for  tha  Natton  at  tha 


end  of  I96S.  But.  they  argue,  tha  level  of 
consumer  debt  is  not  out  of  line  with  tha 
consumer's  ability  to  spend. 

"Furthermore,  the  public  Is  paying  Its  bllla 
promptly.  Bad -debt  losses  of  stores  are  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  credit 
sales — about  the  same  as  they  were  before 
the  war,  when  credit  buying  was  much  lower 
in  volume. 

"Stores  are  actually  finding  it  easier  to  col- 
lect from  their  ctistomers  today.  In  the 
average  month  last  year  they  collected  49  56 
percent  of  the  money  owed  them  on  the 
first  of  the  month.  In  1939  they  collected 
only  47.86  percent  of  their  outstanding  debt 
with  such  punctuality. 

"Retailers  are  promoting  more  credit  be- 
cause It  brings  them  more  sales  and  because 
they  are  convinced  the  public  wants  to  buy 
and  can  afford  to  buy  on  credit. 

"At  a  meeting  of  credit  men  last  week, 
Howard  P.  Abrahams,  reuil  sales  promotion 
consultant,  dramatized  the  amazing  growth 
of  credit  In  the  last  15  years. 

"He  told  how  he  had  lived  on  credit  that 
day.  He  drove  to  the  railroad  station,  stop- 
ping to  buy  gas  for  bis  car  and  charging  It 
to  his  credit  card.  He  bought  hU  train 
ticket  with  a  railroad  credit  card.  He  needed 
cash  when  he  arrived  in  the  city,  so  he 
went  to  a  hotel  and  cashed  a  check  with  his 
hotel  credit  card.  He  charged  his  lunch  to 
a  restaurant  charge  plan.  He  didn't  say  how 
he  found  room  in  his  pocket  for  all  the  credit 
cards. 

"If  his  wife  was  shopping  that  day,  she 
probably  did  It  without  benefit  of  cash, 
using  her  charga-plate.'  Even  If  she  Ucked 
a  charge  account  at  a  store,  she  would  have 
found  that  she  could  open  one  simply  by 
signing  her  name  to  an  application  card. 

"Today,  Mr.  Abrahams  says,  there  are  few 
things  that  cannot  be  bought  on  credit. 
Round-the-world  trips,  dancing  lessons,  col- 
lege educations,  even  wedding  receptions  are 
on  a  buy-now-pay-later  basis. 

"Federated  Department  Stores,  one  of  the 
country's  largest  department-store  groups, 
reported  last  week  that  almost  60  percent  of 
its  sales  are  on  one  form  of  credit  or  an- 
other. The  figure  is  probably  about  average 
for  department  stores. 

"And  the  stores  are  not  satisfied.  They 
want  to  increase  this  percentage.  t>ecause 
they  regard  credit  as  an  important  selilnn 
tool."  * 

I  have  read  that  a  leading  economist,  Mr. 
Arno  H.  Johnson,  director  of  research,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Agency,  estimates  that 
consumer  credit  could  expand  60  percent 
over  the  high  1955  level  without  becoming 
overextended  In  relation  to  uncommitted 
consumer  incomes. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  points  out  that  credit 
will  have  to  grow  faster  to  get  the  level  of 
personal  consumption  needed  to  support  a 
$500  billion  gross  naUonal  producUon  in 
1965. 

Soma  advoeataa  of  control  my  eonaumar 
eradlt  haa  expanded  at  too  rapid  a  rata. 
However.  Padaral  Rtaerva  Board  flgures  show 
the  followinf  changa  betwaan  tba  ftrat  quar- 
tar  and  fourth  quarter  of  1»M: 

Total  iiMHilliiitiit  crtd<t 

IBllUonal 

First  quartar: 
Sxteaded  ——.-..— ..............  |S  % 

Repaid —....... . *"    a.» 

Fourth  quartar: 
Xxtandad  —...-«.................  .    j  i 

^\»AA iiirrr  a,"  $ 

Source:  Federal  Reaarva  Bulletin.  Fctuxiarr 
1»6«.  p.  162.  ' 

In  brtaf.  tha  avaraga  monthly  rata  of  re- 
payment roae  by  $100  million  more  than  tha 
average  monthly  rate  of  new  credit  extended 
between  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  1956. 

Some  crttlca  say  that  consumer  credit  la 
Infiatlonary.  Actually,  much  of  the  financ- 
ing of  consumer  credit  doea  lltUe  to  increase 


tha  money  supply.  Of  the  total  $38  billion 
of  Installment  credit  outstanding,  less  than 
half,  or  $10  billion  la  held  by  commercial 
banks. 

Sales  finance  companies  and  credit  unions, 
which  account  for  $106  billion  of  consumer 
installment  credit,  go  to  sources  of  real  sav- 
ings for  their  funds  In  periods  of  expansion. 

Sales  finance  companies,  which  hold  $8.9 
billion  of  Installment  credit,  raise  their 
money  In  the  commercial  paper  market. 
Their  paper  U  privately  placed  with  corpor- 
ations or  individuals,  who  have  savings  to 
invest. 

Department  stores,  which  hold  $1.5  billion 
of  installment  credit,  finance  their  paper 
out  of  their  own  savings  and  do  not  draw  on 
commercial  bank  credit. 

In  other  words,  sales  finance  companlea 
and  department  stores  do  not  contribute  to 
Inflation  by  Increasing  the  money  supply 
when  they  expand  consumer  credit. 

What  U  there  that  the  advocatea  of  con- 
sumer credit  control  are  worried  about?  As 
near  as  I  can  tell,  after  all  the  charges  ara 
reubtted,  we  are  le.'t  with  warnings  about 
dire  consequences  at  some  distant  unnamed 
date  in  the  future. 

I  recall  that  In  the  twenties  when  com- 
merclal  banks  wouldn't  touch  consumer 
credit,  we  heard  about  dire  consequences 
too.  The  record  shows  that  In  1931-32. 
about  85  percent  of  ouUUndlng  debt  waa 
liquidated  In  1  year,  the  balance  shortly 
afterwards  and  little  loss  of  equity  was  In- 
volved. 

The  consumer  Is  his  own  t>e8t  credit  regu- 
lator. He  Is  honest  and  he  U  anxious  to 
hold  onto  what  he  has  bought,  even  If  It 
means  foregoing  other  purchases. 

Similarly,  I  trust  the  good  Judgment  of 
our  businessman  In  peacetime  to  determine 
the  terms  and  volume  of  credit  he  wuhes  to 
extend.  They  are  particularly  alert  to  limit 
the  extension  of  credit  if  it  Is  felt  that  the 
risk  of  loss  Is  increasing. 

Consumer  credit  represents  only  one  part 
of  the  total  debt  problem.  1  think  It  U  the 
healthiest  part.  The  other  forms,  such  as 
business  debt,  loans  on  stocks  and  bonds. 
State  and  local  government  debt  and  the 
blgerest  sint^le  debtor  of  all— the  Federal 
Government— need  to  be  subjected  to  Just  aa 
careful  study,  if  not  more,  than  consumer 
credit. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  fact  that 
conimercial  banks  are  relying  more  heavily 
each  year  for  their  net  proflU  upon  their 
Installment  credit  business  Is  not  unrelated 
to  the  campaign  launched  by  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  President  Allan  Sproul 
for  legislation  to  give  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bystem  permanent  conuol  over  consumer 
credit.  "•«*«« 

Mr.  SprouMs  elected  by  repreaenUttvaa  of 
the  private  commercial  bankers  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  District.  As  Vlca 
Chairman  of  the  powerful  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, he  Is  already  In  a  strategto  position 
to  Influence  tha  decree  to  which  commercial 
banks  and  noncommercial  banking  Institu* 
tlons  sh.<ni  ahare  the  installment  credit  busl- 
nam.  With  the  power  to  control  consumer 
credit  given  to  the  Federal  Rewrve  Board, 
commercial  bankers,  who  never  welcomed 
the  new  eonaumar  credit  Industry,  would 
ba  able  to  domlnau  tha  bualnasa. 

Thar*  ara  other  Implications  In  the  pro- 
poml  to  revive  regulaUon  W  and  give  tba 
Board  permanent  authority  over  consumer 
credit.  SUndardlmUon  of  credit  terma 
could  be  used  against  Independent  reUllera 
by  eliminating  one  of  the  methods  they  now 
employ  to  compete  with  their  giant  rivals 
for  salea.  If  an  Independent  merchant  la 
wUlIng  to  UM  hU  Judgment  and  rlak  hla 
capital  on  more  liberal  credit  terms  as  a 
means  of  competing  with  hU  conservative 
giant  chalnstore  rival  acrosa  the  street. 
I  think  he  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  ao.     But  U  regulaUon  W  U  restored,  ha 
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will  be  denied  that  opportunity  of  compet- 
ing. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  stating  that 
the  relraposlUon  of  regulation  W  would  give 
rise  to  a  bootleg  black  market  in  credit  with 
the  worst  type  of  credit  ab\ises.  The  low- 
Income  families,  those  who  rely  on  credit 
most  to  get  many  of  today's  necessities, 
would  be  the  main  victims.  Businessmen 
would  be  faced  with  the  necessity  for  delay- 
ing decisions  for  months  to  see  what  the 
statisticj  on  consumer  credit  reveal. 

Millions  of  Americans,  who  meet  their 
credit  obligations  promptly,  would  greet 
with  deserved  resentment  any  attempt  to 
curb  the  exercise  of  their  free  choice  and  good 
Judgment. 

We  want  credit  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
the  people — not  to  be  used  to  advance  the 
Interest  of  a  few.  who  want  to  be  the  peo- 
ple's masters. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  oiders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

liir.  DtTKHAic,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Dices  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
GRirriTHS).  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday 
next. 

Mr.  BAiLrr,  for  20  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr.  Grant  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bass 
of  Tennessee',  on  tomorrow,  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr  HoFTMAN  of  Michigan,  on  Thurs- 
day next,  for  20  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  reirarks  in  the  Concrbssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wa.s  granted  to : 

Mr.  RoosiviLT  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  FiLuoN  and  to  include  some  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Ahfitso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rooirrr  >  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.   DOLLINCIR. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 


SENATS  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled  bUl 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

s  2684  An  act  to  amend  the  wheat  mar> 
kettng  quou  provisions  ol  tlie  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  l»3t,  aa  nmeudad. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  REUS6.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agnied  to;  accord- 
tnftly  (at  5  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  March  7.  1956.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVB  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  JLXiV.  ex- 
ecutive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1607.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legi£laUon  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  relating  to  educational  exchange 
and  other  cultural  programs  under  such 
act";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the 
case  of  Erwin  <3ozdek.,  0300-412484.  Involving 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953,  and  requesting  that  it  be 
withdrawn  from  those  before  the  Ck)ngress 
and  returned  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1609.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  United 
SUtes  Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the 
cases  of  FaJwel  Goldblat  (Felix  Plblch) 
0300-46(J850  (A-10054667),  as  well  as  that  of 
his  wife,  Judyta  Berg  Goldblat  (Judlch  Fi- 
blch),  0300-466849  (A-8282366).  involving 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Refuge  Re- 
lief Act  of  1953,  and  requesting  that  they  be 
withdrawn  from  those  before  the  Congress 
and  returned  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  thU 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1610.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  ";  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ENOLE:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  S.  1194.  An  act  to  provide  for 
construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  Red  Willow  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Nebr.,  and 
construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
of  the  Wilson  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Kans.,  as 
units  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1649).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LONG:  Joint  Committee  on  the  Dls- 
poaltlon  of  Executive  Papers.  House  Report 
No.  1855.  Report  on  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain papers  of  sundry  executive  departmenU. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr,  LONG:  Joint  Committee  on  the  Dls- 
position  of  Executive  Papers.  House  Report 
No.  1856.  Report  on  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain papers  of  sundry  axacuUva  departmanu. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEBS  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  a  of  nilo  Xin.  reports 

of  oommittMs  were  deUvervd  u>  the 

Clerk  for  prlntlnt  and  reference  to  th« 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANS:  Commit taa  on  tha  Judiciary. 
Rous*  RaaoluUon  3«0.  ReaoluUon  providing 
that  the  bill,  H.  R.  8S72,  and  all  accompany- 
ing papers  shall  be  referred  to  tha  United 
Statea  Court  of  Claims;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1890).  Referred  to  tha  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houae. 

Mias  THOMPSON  of  Michigan:  Oommlttaa 
on  tha  Judiciary.  H.  R.  6865.  A  bill  for  tha 
relief  of  Chalm  Grade  and  Inna  Hekker 
Grade:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1851). 
Referred  to  tha  Oommlttaa  U  tha  Whole 
Houaa. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Onnmlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Joint  Resolution  655.  Joint 
resolution  to  facilitate  the  sulmission  Into 
the  United  States  of  certain  aliens;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1852).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
AndreJ  (Avram)  Gottlieb;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1853).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mi.  WALTER.  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Meduri;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1854).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  R.  9762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  declare  the  primacy  of  free  enterprise, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CTHELF: 
H.  R.  9763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri! 
H.  R.  9764.  A  bill   to   amend   the   Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946;  to  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.  R.9765.  A  bill  to  protect  farmers  and 
other  persons  who  are  required  to  treat  pa- 
tronage dividends  ae  Income  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  by  providing  for  the 
collection  of  Income  tax  at  sotirce  on  such 
dividends  and  to  provide  tax  equity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.  R.  9766.  A  bill  to  provide  In  certain  ad- 
d'tional  cases  for  the  granting  of  the  status 
of  regular  substitute  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina  (by 
request ) : 
H.  R.  9767.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  In 
the  monthly  rates  of  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disability  and  death  payable 
under  the  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  the  Ciommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  FARRINGTON: 
H.  R.  9768.  A  bill  relating  to  general  obll- 
gaUon  bonda  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
amending  Public  Lawa  640  and  643  of  tha 
83d  Congraaa  (68  SUt.  782.  ch.  889.  and  68 
6ut.  785.  ch.  893) ,  and  ratifying  eartaln  pro- 
vlalona  of  Act  873.  Saaalon  Lawa  of  Hawaii 
19U.  which  authorlaaa  lasuanoa  of  public  Un- 
provament  bonds  for  achooU  In  tha  elty  and 
county  of  Honolulu  and  the  county  of  Ha- 
waii: to  tha  Oommlttaa  on  Xntarlor  and  In- 
sular Affalra. 

R.  R.  87W.  A  bill  to  a&ablt  tha  Lsflslature 
of  tha  Tarrltory  of  Hawaii  to  authorise  tha 
elty  and  county  of  Honolulu,  a  munlelpal 
eorporaUon.  to  taaua  lanaral  obllgaUon 
bonda;  to  tha  Oommlttaa  on  Xntarlor  and 
Insular  Affalra. 

By  Mr.  SMTTR  of  Virginia: 
R.  R.9770.  A  bill  to  provtda  ravanua  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea:  to  the  Oommlttaa  on  tha  District  o( 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
R.  R.  9771.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  411  of 
the  Interstate  Commerca  Act,  aa  amended, 
with  respect  to  relatlonahlpa  between  freight 
forwardera  and  other  common  carrlera:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.  R.  8773.  A  bill  to  amend  aectlon  410  (tf 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended. 
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1 0  ehMifle  th*  nqvlrcaienta  for  obtalnloc  • 
J  rclght  forwarder  p«rmlt;  to  tta*  OommlttM 
c  n  Int«rstst«  and  Porclgn  Coomuro*. 
By  Mr.  HKBLONO:  - 

H.  It.9773.  A  bUl  to  •uttaorlM  the  eon- 
t  eyance  of  cartaln  real  property  of  tbe  United 
{ tatee  to  tbe  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Irevard  County.  Pla.:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
(  k>Temment  OperaUona. 

H.R.  9r74.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eon- 
1  eyance  of  certain  landa  of  the  United  Statea 
ti  the  Board  of  Commlaelonen  of  Volusia 

<  ounty.  Fla.:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
1  larliM  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McDOWIXL: 
H.  R.  9775.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
I  pproval  of  Congress  to  the  middle  Atlantic 
Interstate  forest  Are  protection  compact;  to 
tlM  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OTCONSKI: 
H.  R.  9776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal-Aid 
]  [ighvay  Act  of  1944  to  provide  for  an  addl- 
llon   to   the  National   System   of    Interstate 
Klghways:    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
}  fork*. 

By  Mr.  PEIXT: 
H.  R.  9777.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Davls- 
1  lacon  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
(Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  G£OROE: 
H.  R.  9778.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Income-tax 

<  eduction  for  taxes  paid  by  an  employer  on 
the  wages  of  an  employee  who  performs  do- 
I  lestlc  or  other  personal  or  nonbusiness  s<rv- 
l:es:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  SCOTT: 

H.  R.  9779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
I  cement  Relations  Act.  1947.  and  for  other 
]iurpoaas:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
I  ad  Labor. 

H.R.  9780.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Davls- 
]  lacon  Act.  and  far  other  purposes;  to  the 
I  /ommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  R.  9781.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clayton 
i  let  to  prohibit  certain  bank  mergers,  and 
1  iroTlde  for  more  effective  enforcement  there- 
« if,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit - 
1  ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9783.  A  bill  to  continue  the  author- 
j  ty  to  make  funds  available  for  loans  and 
I  rants  under  Utle  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
:  949.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
1  tanking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi: 

H  R  9783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
1  letlrement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Interstate  and  For«t^  Com- 
laerc*. 

By  Mr.  DINQELL: 

H.  R.  9784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davla- 
]  lacon  Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
( Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  9785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
1  gement  Relations  Act.  1947,  and  for  other 
jturposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
I  nd  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 

H.  R.  9788.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
1 115,  81  St  Congress,  In  order  to  provide  a 
]  lermanent  program  of  assistance  for  school 


eonatruetlon  under  the  provisions  of  titles 
ITT  and  rv  of  such  law,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.9787.  A  biU  to  amend  PubUc  Law 
874.  8l8t  Congress,  in  order  to  establish  a 
permanent  program  of  financial  assistance 
for  local  educational  agencies  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  law.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MAGNU30N: 

H.  R  9788  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  so  as  to 
Increase  existing  limitations  on  terms  and 
amounts  of  production  and  subsistence  loans 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.   

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

R.  R.  9789.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104 
(c)  and  (d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

H.  Res.  421.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  printing  of  remarks  of  Members  of  the 
House  in  the  CoifcacssioNAL  Rkco^o,  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  ROOINO  (by  request) : 

H.  R.  9797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Da 
Concelcao  Ooncalves  Roleira;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  R.  9798.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Eleanor 
Bertonl;  to  the  Committee  on  th«  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  me- 
morallzlng  the  President  and  the  Congreaa  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  requesting  the 
passage  of  legislation  authorizing  a  flood- 
Insurance  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  R.  9790.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lud- 
mlUa  Jungbauer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.  R.  9791.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefanos 
M.  Kalogeras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  9Tt7    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tak  Wa 
Kwok:  to  the  Comm'ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    GRANAHAN: 
H.  R  9793    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Pearl 
<Plk  Chun)    Ma;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   LANE: 
H.  R.  9794    A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Maria 
Maver:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  REED  of  New  York : 
H  R  9795    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clayton 
M  Jones  and  Almee  Jones;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  REUSS: 
H.  R.  9796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
D.  Ovens:  to  the  Committe*  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

817.  By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  VlrglnU: 
Petition  of  166  citlaena  of  the  city  of 
Harrisonburg  and  the  counties  of  Shenan- 
doah and  Rockingham,  Va..  urging  passage 
of  the  Langer  bill  (8  923)  and  the  Slier  bUl 
<H.  R.  4627)  to  prohibit  the  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages  In  Interstate  oomraerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Conrunerce. 

618.  Also.  petlUon  of  36  dtlsens  of  the 
city  of  Waynesboro  and  the  county  of 
Augusta.  Va.,  urging  passage  of  the  Langer 
bill  (S  923)  and  the  Slier  bill  (H.  R  4627) 
to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages In  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

619.  Also.  petlUon  of  26  members  of  the 
Woman's  Society  of  ChrUUan  8ervic«  of 
Front  Royal  Methodist  Church  urging  pas- 
sage of  the  Uinger  bill  (S  923)  and  the  Slier 
bill  (H.  R  4627)  to  prohibit  the  advertlatag 
of  alcoholic  beversges  In  Interestate  com- 
merce: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce. 

630.  Also.  peUtlon  of  74  members  of  the 
Christian  Social  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Evangelical  United  Bretheran  Church  urging 
passage  of  the  Langer  bill  (8.  923)  and  the 
Slier  bin  (H.  R.  4627)  to  prohibit  the  ad- 
vertising of  alcoholic  beverages  In  Interstate 
commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

621.  By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin:  Reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Kenosha  (Wis  )  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  116.  on  February  34, 
1936.  urging  a  bold,  long-range  program  for 
highway  construction  with  costs  equitably 
distributed  among  all  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation:  to  the  Conunlttce  on  Public  Worka. 

622.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by  ths 
Kenosha  Federation  of  Musicians,  at 
Kenosha,  Wis  .  on  February  31.  1956.  urging 
a  bold,  long-range  program  for  highway  con- 
struction with  cosu  equitably  distributed 
among  all  segments  of  otir  population;  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Public  Works. 

633.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  State  MedlcU  Society  of 
Wisconsin  on  February  26.  1956,  protesting 
H.  R.  7335  which  would  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act;  t  j  the  Committee  on  Ways  und 
Meana. 

624  By  Mr  SHORT  Petition  of  Reverend 
E.  L.  Miller  and  other  rlUzens  urging  passiige 
cf  8.  923  and  H.  R  4627,  leglsUtlon  banning 
the  transportation  of  alcoholic  beverages  ad- 
vertising in  Interstate  conunerce.  and  its 
broadcasting  over  the  air;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interstats  and  Foreign  Oommercs. 
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EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Mew  Air  Tcrmiaals  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAurouna 

IN  TH«  HOUSK  OF  RKPRISKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  6,  195$ 

Mr.    ROOSEVELT.    Mr.    Speaker.    It 
las  come  to  my  attention  in  the  past  few 


days  that  one  of  the  major  airlines  has 
applied  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  addition  of  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington as  coterminals  with  New  York 
City  on  its  route  from  Buenos  Aires  via 
the  east  coast  of  South  America  to  San 
Jiian.  Puerto  Rico. 

The  convenience  of  the  service  which 
would  thus  be  provided  to  residents  of 
the  Washington-Baltimore  area  ts.  of 
course,  great  and  It  would.  I  feel,  give 
additional  assurance  to  South  America 


that  we  in  the  United  States  are  eager  to 
develop  closer  and  closer  trade  and  ctil- 
tural  ties  with  those  countries.  It  would 
undoubtedly  stimulate  travel  between 
South  America  and  the  United  States 
and  It  seems  to  me  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  of  trying  to  make  Interchange 
of  people  and  goods  between  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  easy 
as  possible,  for  only  through  such  Inter- 
chan;;e  do  we  provide  part  of  the  answers 


to  the  battle  against  communism — a 
communism  which  is  making  ever- 
increasing  efforts  throughout  South 
America.  < 


CorrespoDdeacc  ob  Statehood  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  TOT  HOUSB  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  6,  1956 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  a  most  interesting  exchange  of  let- 
ters with  the  Honorable  Ernest  Omen- 
ing, who  served  as  Governor  of  Alaska 
from  1939  to  1953.  On  February  6.  1956, 
I  had  the  statement  in  the  daily  Record. 
page  A1137.  entitled  "There  Are  No 
Frontier  Barriers  for  Free  Men,"  in 
which  I  discussed  American  traditional 
opix)sitlon  to  colonialism  and  the  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  colonialism  in  Europe  and 
Asia  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

On  February  20,  Governor  Omening 
sent  me  a  very  informative  letter  in 
which  he  took  issue  with  our  policy  re- 
garding Alaska.  That  began  our  ex- 
change of  correspondence,  which  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Recofd  because  I  be- 
lieve it  Irias  general  interest.  May  I  add 
that  I  subscribe  to  the  views  expressed 
in  Governor  Gruenings  two  letters. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  justice  and 
fairness  demand  that  statehood  be 
granted  to  Alaska.  The  people  living  in 
Alaska  are  entitled  to  their  full  share 
of  freedom,  they  have  waited  long 
enough,  and  they  have  shown  that  they 
are  capable  of  self-government  as  a 
State  in  the  family  of  the  other  48  SUt?8. 
Statehood  to  Ala.ska  would  serve  as  a 
great  boon  to  the  economic  deve'opment 
of  that  Territory,  it  would  attract  many 
people,  and  it  would  also  be  an  economic 
boon  to  those  States  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  country  which  lie  closest  to 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  am  in- 
serting two  letters  by  Governor  Omen- 
ing and  my  reply  of  February  23: 

WaaHiNCTON,  D.  C.  February  20,  1956. 
Bon.  VicToa  L.  ANrtrso. 

House  Of  RepresentatU'<es, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deas  RsparsENTATivK  ANI-X7SO:  I  have  read 
with  much  approval  and  sympathy  your 
tutement  In  the  CoNcazsinoNAL  Record  of 
February  6.  entitled  "TTiere  Are  No  Frontier 
Barriers  For  Free  Men."  I  wish  to  call  one 
Important  matter,  however,  to  your  atten- 
tion. Your  address  emphsslses  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  throughout  our 
history  to  colonialism  and  you  say,  among 
other  things: 

"In  Its  essence  the  Issue  of  colonialism  Is 
•Imply  a  question  of  the  inherent  right  of 
peoples  to  exist  in  freedom  from  external 
domination  and  control.  On  this  question, 
I  am  happy  that  the  history  of  our  country 
over  the  past  180  years  has  been  a  flaming 
testimonial  of  the  opposition  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  evils  of  colonialism." 

If  you  will  take  the  time  to  read  the  en- 
closed copy  of  my  keynote  address  to  the 
Alaska  Constitutional  Convention  you  will 
see  that  there  Is  one  regrettable  exception 
to  our  Nation's  otherwise  superb  record  In 
this  regard. 


It  Is,  of  course,  iK>t  surprising  that  even 
Members  of  Congress,  like  yourself,  have 
been  unaware  of  this.  It  is  in  fact  the  first 
time  that  the  charge  of  colonialism  has 
been  publicly  leveled  at  Uncle  Sam,  where, 
unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  Alaska,  it  be- 
longs. Indeed,  instead  of  diminishing,  in  ac- 
cord with  a  worldwide  trend,  Alaska's  co- 
lonialism has  been  intensified  under  the 
present  administration.  The  address  gives 
several  contemporary  examples  thereof. 

While  It  was  obviously  not  possible  in  a 
1-hour  address  to  give  all  the  documenta- 
tion that  would  have  been  desirable  for 
those  who  unlike  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention were  not  familiar  with  the  under- 
lying facts,  such  substantiation  is  found 
fully  In  my  book  The  State  of  Alaska,  re- 
cently published  by  Random  House. 

Wholly  applicable  In  a  recent  statement 
by  Father  William  J.  Kenealy,  S.  J.,  dean  of 
the  Boston  College  Law  School,  who  in  a 
stirring  address  delivered  recently  on  Bill 
of  Rights  Day,  pointed  out  that  "totalitarian- 
ism can  only  be  defeated  by  a  total  dedica- 
tion to  the  American  phUosophy  of  life  and 
and  liberty." 

America's  position  In  the  world  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  If  we  practice  what  we 
preach. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  Gritening. 

February  23.  1058. 
Hon.  Ernest  Orttentnc, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Oovuinob  GRiTENntc:  T  am  in  receipt 
of  your  letter  ol  February  20  and  the  enclosed 
copy  of  your  address  to  the  Alaska  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Both  the  letter  and  the  address  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  point  you  raise 
about  colonialism  regarding  Alaska  Is  well 
taken.  Somehow,  we  never  think  of  Alaska 
in  terms  of  a  colony.  Perhaps  It  Is  because 
of  the  widespread  feeling  that  In  due  time 
that  Territory  will  attain  statehood  and  be- 
come an  Integral  part  of  our  Nation. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  think  of  coloiilal- 
Ism  we  picture  a  subjugated  people  who  are 
denied  Inherent  rights  of  freedom  and  are 
oppressed  politically  and  in  every  other  way. 
In  my  address  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  I  was  particularly  interested 
In  exposing  Soviet  colonialism.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  people  of 
Alaska  have  much  more  freedom  than  any 
of  the  Communist-dominated  satellite 
states.  This,  of  course.  Is  no  excuse  for 
even  the  minutest  form  of  colonialism  which 
we  may  practice  in  Alaska.  The  people  of 
that  Territory  should  be  granted  their  full 
freedom  along  the  lines  you  Indicate  in  your 
address. 

I  am  glad  to  ho^'e  your  views  and  your 
comments  In  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Victor  L.  Anfuso, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Febrwary  24,  1956. 
The  Honorable  Victor  L.  Anfuso, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Refresentative  Anfuso:  Thanks  for 
your  nice  reply  to  my  letter  of  February  20. 

Of  course,  I  agree  with  you  that  Soviet 
colonialism  is  as  oppressive  as  any  found  on 
earth  today.  And  It  Is  aggravated  by  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Kremlin  which  pretends  to 
the  world  that  the  Russian  satellites  are 
free.  But  actually  the  people  of  Russia  it- 
self suffer  a  police  state  oppression  and 
tyranny  only  slightly  less  than  the  p>eople  of 
the  satellites.  But  It  Is  excellent  strategy  for 
the  free  countries  to  call  attention  to  the 
disparity  between  the  Soviets'  denunciation 
of  Western  colonialism  and  their  own  action. 

However,  the  Russian  t3n'anny  and  hypoc- 
risy do  not  diminish  America's  need  to  put 
its  own  house  in  order.    Of  course.  Alaskans 


have  more  freedom  than  not  merely  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia's  satellite  colonies,  but  more 
freedom  than  all  the  people  of  Rtissia. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  oppressed  economi- 
cally and  discriminated  against  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  our  Territorial  status.  We 
are  a  colony,  and  Uncle  Sam  Is  guilty  of  colo- 
nialism in  its  past  and  present  relations  to 
Alaska. 

In  contrast.  Great  Britain,  long  the  arch- 
colonial  power,  is  proceeding  to  grant  the 
maximum  of  autonomy  under  Its  system  to 
its  former  colonies.  India  and  Ceylon  have 
been  elevated  to  full  dominion  status.  Other 
colonies,  such  as  Nigeria,  etc.,  are  being  given 
vastly  increased  power  of  self-government. 
But  Alaska  has  not  gained  one  iota  of  in- 
creased self-government  since  the  highly  re- 
Etlctlve  organic  act  of  44  years  ago.  Do 
not  think  that  our  Delegates  haven't  tried 
in  every  session  since  then  to  sectire  some 
measures  to  that  end.    But  all  in  vain. 

You  put  your  finger  on  the  very  reason 
why  "we  never  think  of  Alaska  as  a  colony." 
It  Is  on  the  assumption  that  Alaska  will 
attain  statehood.  Well,  we  hope  so.  But 
it  wont  be  under  this  administration.  Eisen- 
hower has  gone  back  on  his  own  preelection 
pledge  and  on  his  party's  platform  plank. 
The  reason?  Alaskans  attribute  his  sudden 
change  and  his  espousal  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  only — also  a  valid  cause — to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  buddy  and  trusted  confidant. 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay.  In  private  life  since  bis 
retirement.  General  Clay  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Continental  Can  Co..  one  whose 
principal  customers  Is  the  Alaska  canned 
salmon  Industry  of  the  Puget  Sound  area.  It 
has  opposed  every  increase  In  Alaska's  au- 
tonomy and  is  bitterly  opposed  to  statehood. 
It  Is  the  chief  economic  Interest  which  prof- 
Its  by  Alaska's  colonialism — but  to  the  detri- 
ment not  only  of  Alaskans  but  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  contributed  heavily  to  the  Eisen- 
hower campaign — before  Chicago. 

But  why,  while  we  are  waiting  for  state- 
hood for  a  President  who  will  not  renege  on 
his  solemn  pledge,  cannot  the  Congress  di- 
minish some  of  the  burdens  of  colonialism? 

Why  cannot  we  either  be  Included  in  the 
pending  Federal  highway  legislation  or  ex- 
cluded from  its  special  proposed  tax  levies? 

Why  cannot  we  have  the  fisheries  trans- 
ferred to  Alaska? 

Why  cannot  the  discriminations  against 
Alaska  in  maritime  law  be  lifted?  • 

All  these  and  other  discriminations  impose 
heavy  economic  burdens  on  Alaskans,  and  on 
Alaskans  only,  for  the  benefit  of  s{>eclal  in- 
terests in  the  mother  country. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  time  that  the  fact  that 
Alaska  is  a  colony  t>e  called  to  the  attention 
of  a  Congress  that  sincerely  opposes  colo- 
nialism. 

Cordially  yours, 

Ernest  Gruenino. 


New  Hampshire  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PERKINS  BASS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  6.  1956 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  I  recently  mailed  to  ap- 
proximately 14,000  people  in  my  district. 
Nearly  4,100  replies  were  received. 

I  asked  only  6  questions,  the  first  4 
dealing  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  important  Issues  before  this  session 
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6k  the  Congreaa.  Oenermlly  speaking  the 
a  iswers  Indicate  an  oTerwhelmlng  sup- 
part  of  President  Elsenhower's  position 
0  a  these  issues.  It  Is  parUcularly  inter- 
e  iting  to  note  that  nearly  74  percent  of 


those  replying  f  avored  retirement  of  the 
national  debt  before  tax  reduction,  as- 
Sliming  a  modest  surplus  In  the  national 
budget. 
The  tabulated  results  follow: 


TVt  Al  SareM  Cas« 


Do  yoa  kTor  tmoMdlBte  kftsiatlTa  action  gntatliiff  Federal  hutds  to  the  Stmtn  lor  scbool 
emHtmcUBo: 

Which  oTtbc  folW>"w»««'p^iw««Vlo  jwiVhi«k'iii"»^^^         fWfcrBmcnt  #imiM  imrtw  with 
rvKBTtl  to  the  (arm  pf»>bl«'tn : 

(a)   Rilurn  to  *  i«ro«r:im  uf  high  prtcr  siipport*  •«  W  per«»iit  at  porUy 

(6)  A<!<ipt  the  ELvtihowrr  prfcram.  the  i!i:.ln  fi-itiin«:t  al  which  are  rontlBlUUioa  o( 

tVxtMe  j>rlc«  supports  and  the  so-calVd  «>il-hunk  pljtn 

(r)  Nooptnlnti .  .      ■         , 

A.tnuning  a  iurplua  la  Uw  nattotmi  bodnt  Ihto  ymt.  woakl  you  tavor  apptylnc  thia  aurptw 
toward  — 

(ft>  Refhrment  of  the  n-.ttonal  deht  wtth  no  tsT  nvlur'lon -..- 

(A)  Reduction  of  haillTktaal  Ineome  taie^  wMh  no  n.itton:\!  ch-ht  reriieaunt 

<t)  Nooiunloii -     --  ■         .  ■     ■  .J.  ^  — 

Expondlturt:.  fur  tnilUary  aod aconomif  aU  to fe-woaiir  nituooa  (or  Uu*  (tor.U  y«ar  *liouM  b«— 
(n)   FncTPtwd   . .. ... -. — -»——-»—-——-— ■■.....-.. 

(«)  Kept  at  present  Irreb — ~. — ...^.. — 

id)  Stopijed . ......_.^.... — —..... 

(«)  No  opinion - 

If  Pre^iilrnt  Flseiihower  do<«  not  tub  lor  reetortion,  whoa  do  you  protar  as  tho  Ripuhlkaa 
Domtnoe  (or  Fresklentr 

Warroo . _..... — — — — 

Knowknd ..^.__...._— ..— _.~ — ...... ^...........m....... 

MTtotm — ...............>...................•..—.....•.••...• 

lJaenhow'af7Mi*ui)r~™!!Il~IT!!I"I!"!~ri"!"""I"' 

Dewey .. . -. 

Other  than  aboTO . ..... .... — .......... 

No  opinion. . _. . .— — 

Whom  <lo  yuii  prefer  to  *r«  the  Uonioenttk  Party  BODinUo  a»  tU 

Steven.jon 

J^eKin ver  ......•.*......•«..««..*•.*•*..•.*......-.....*•.... 

l<auache  .  ._........^........-............................. 

Hani  man  .„ .~.. . .- 

Other  thnn  above .... ............ 

No  opinion .................................. 
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by    Hon.    Jaaaes    A.    Haley 
FoUowiM  Passage  of  U.  R.  3383 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

or    NTW    TORK 

W  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  t,  19S€ 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
l^ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
]  Mcotm.  I  Include  the  following  state- 

I  lent  by  Representative  Jamss  A.  Halst. 
Democrat,  of  Florida,  following  passage 
df  H.  R.  3383: 

By  far  one  of  the  most  inspiring  figures  In 
the  battle  of  the  Colorado  was  the  leader  o{ 
t  le  defeated  forces.  Regardless  of  the  side 
0  r  the  Iseue  on  which  a  Member  may 
t  are  alined  himself,  he  cannot  but  admire 
C  ongressman  John  P.  Satlos  for  his 
cl  edlcatad.  unselfish   and  courageous  efforts 

I I  defense  of  a  position  be  believes  to  be  In 
t  le  best  interest  of  America — not  In  the 
i:  kterest  of  just  a  few  people  or  of  a  section 
c  I  the  coiuitry.  but  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  have  seen  some  gallant  battles  on  the 
floor  of  the  Houae  for  projects  In  behalf  of  a 
c  >nstltuency.  but  none  could  surpafs  the 
V  ork  of  Congressman  SATU>a  In  the  cause  of 

principle  for  which  he  can  expect  little 
recognition  In  his  owa  district.  Congressman 
S  i^TLoa  was  fighting  for  bis  constituents  and 
f<»r  150  nUllion  other  Americans  who  would 
E  ot  be  beneficiaries  of  the  project  under 
o  >naid«ratian.  yet  the  area  involved  is  so 
t  ir  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  question  wheth- 
e :  his  effort  will  be  applauded  at  home,  ex- 
opt  perhaps  by  a  relatively  few  who  have 


followed  the  Usue  over  the  years.  Too  they 
a'.crie  will  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  their 
Congressman's  unyielding  position  was  re. 
sponsible  for  the  revision  which  deleted  the 
■cho  Park  provision  from  the  project^-a  dele- 
tion which  cut  the  overall  cost  by  50  percent 
and  win  save  the  Federal  Government  at  least 
Ihree-qiiarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Congressman  Savlos  was  unarmed 
throughout  the  conflict.  He  had  no  deals  to 
offer,  no  projects  to  exchange,  no  pressure  to 
exert.  Principle  was  his  only  weapon,  and 
this  be  has  refused  to  relinquish  even  In  this 
hour  of  defeat.  He  lost  the  battle — or  at 
least  he  did  not  win  a  complete  victory — 
but  he  tias  won  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  even  the  most  ■gBTSsaive  of  his  foe*. 


Confresaaiaa  Dollinger't  Aoaaal  Report 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  Kxw  Toas 
IN  THE  ROD8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  6.  19S6 

Mr.  DOLLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  close  of  the  2d  session  of  the  84th 
Congress,  I  shall  prepare  and  include  In 
the  Congressional  Rccoro  my  report  to 
my  constituents  in  the  23d  District  of 
New  York.  I  make  this  statement  now  so 
that  the  people  I  represent  may  know 
that  the  report  will  reach  them  within  a 
short  time  after  the  close  of  the  session. 
and  that  they  will  be  advised  of  the 
record  made  by  the  Congress  and  the 
status  of  legislation  of  Interest  to  them. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


_.     HON.  RICHARD  L  NEUBERGER 


or  oarooK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ONITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  €.  1956 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  connent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  most  illuminating  letter 
on  the  Al  Sarena  case  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  ol  March  6, 
1956,  written  by  the  Honorable  Eoith  S. 
GisKii.  who  represents  the  Third  Oregon 
Congressional  District  where  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger  and  I  are  proud  to  make  our 
residence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, . 
as  follows: 

8hai«s  or  TkAroT  Doms 

A  recent  apoloiry  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's record  In  the  Al  Sarena  mining  claims 
case  by  B.  C  Finney  recalls  forcibly  to  my 
mind  the  parallel  between  this  and  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  scandal  of  the  19a0's.  At  the  time 
of  Teapot  Dome.  Mr.  Finney  was  First  Assist- 
ant Secreury  of  the  Interior.  Now  he  Is  only 
ttM  unofficial  apologUt  for  the  Etepartment. 

I  have  tvo  desire  to  raise  what  must  b« 
painful  memories  for  an  honorable  man  with 
a  lor»g  and  eminent  career  behind  him.  But 
If  Mr  Finney  feels  compelled  to  venture 
again  Into  defense  of  the  indefensible  on 
behalf  of  the  Interior  Department,  reply  la 
unavoidable  His  apology  for  Al  8.irena  Is 
untenable.  But  he  throws  some  light  on  the 
unfortunate  kind  of  thinking  that  permits 
and  jtutlflea  the  Teapot  Domes  and  the  Al 
Sarenas. 

At  the  time  of  Teapot  Dome  Mr  Finney 
seemed  willing  to  obey  almost  blindly  the 
orders  of  his  superior.  Secretary  Fall,  even 
when  he  knew  them  to  be  wrung.  He  testi- 
fies. "I  think  It  la  my  duty  to  obey  his  orders 
unleea  I  am  ao  shocked  with  what  he  Is  do- 
ing that  I  conceive  It  my  doty  to  realgn. 
I  think  If  I  had  known  that  there  was  an 
actual  theft  being  committed  or  an  actual 
bribery  or  something  of  thst  sort  I  should 
have  either  protested  or  should  have  gotten 
out  of  the  office,  but  I  d'dnt  know  that  then 
and  I  don*t  know  now." 

Are  actual  theft  and  actual  bribery,  then, 
the  only  grounds  for  protest  against  the 
policies  of  polltlciana  who  are  destroying  the 
achievements  of  years  of  sound  conservation 
policy?  When  a  satchel  of  money  changed 
hands.  Teapot  Dome  became  a  crime,  but  It 
was  already,  and  clearly,  bad  public  policy 
and  bad  admlnlstrstlon  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment with  or  without  bribery. 

Nor  doea  the  absence  of  bribery  make  Al 
Sarena  any  less  a  bad  and  wrong  act  of  ihm 
Interior  Department.  Teapot  Dome,  to  be 
stire.  Involved  many  millions.  AI  Sarena  only 
a  few  hundred  thousands — and.  Mr.  Finney 
implies,  why  all  this  fu.is  about  giving  away 
a  few  thousands  of  public  money?  But  the 
wron^  is  there  quite  apart  from  bribery  and 
quite  apart  from  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved. 

Are  the  Al  Sarenas  and  their  like,  which 
are  now  coming  to  light,  to  be  blindly  ac- 
cepted? Are  the  career  officials  to  be  shunted 
aside  or  driven  Into  line  in  uuquestlouiug 
obedience  to  the  special  Interest  philosophy 
of  the  politicians  now  dispensing  public 
property  so  freely  to  private  Interests?  I  do 
not  believe  It.  and  I  do  not  accept  thla  as  a 
defense  of  Al  Sarena. 

I  do  not  know  where  Ifir.  Finney  got  ills 
figures  and  his  arguments,  but  they  certainly 
follow  the  offl<?tal  Interior  Department  line — 
once  again.    la  any  cose.  It  Is  interesting  to 
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see.  as  unofficial  apologist  for  the  Depart- 
ment, a  man  who  sat  on  top  of  the  Teapot 
Dome  and  could  not  discern  the  Impropriety 
and  corruption  all  around  him.  His  integrity 
Is  unchallenged:  but  his  demonstated  diffi- 
culties In  recognizing  Impropriety  and  un- 
souiul  public  policy  make  him  a  singularly 
poor  defender  of  AI  Sarena. 

Edith  Oanw, 
Jlf^tnbrr  of  Congresi  from  Oregon. 
Waskikoton. 


Priadplc  of  Campaiga  CoBlfib«tieBs  by 
tbe  Federal  GoTemment  Supported  by 
Tbeedare  RoMcvelt,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  aad  David  Lawreact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NSW    JKaSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  6.  1956 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Intense  publicity  focused 
upon  the  role  of  lobbyists  in  making 
contributicns  to  election  campaign  funds 
of  those  seekmg  Federal  office  has  placed 
the  Congress  on  the  defensive.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress will  take  positions  on  this  matter 
which  positively  reflect  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

President  Theodore  Rcoscvslt  saw  that 
limits  on  campaign  cor.ixibutlons.  and 
complete  disclosure  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  were  necessary  but  were 
not  enourh.  In  a  messjise  to  the  60th 
Congress  on  December  3.  1907.  he  said  In 
part: 

Under  our  form  of  government  voting  is 
not  merely  a  right  but  a  duty,  and  more- 
over, a  fundamental  and  necessary  duty  if  a 
man  Is  to  be  a  good  cit.s.in.     It  Is  well  to 
provide    that   corporations    shall    not    con- 
tribute   to    presidential    or    national    cam- 
paigns, and  furthermore  U>  provide  for  the 
publication  of   both  contributions  and  ex- 
j)cndltures.        There     U.     however,     always 
danger  in  la-vs  (>(  this  kind,  which  from  their 
very  nature  are  difficult  of  enforcement;  the 
danger  being  lest  they  be  obeyed  only  by  the 
honest,  and  disobeyed  by  the  unscrupulous, 
so  as  to  act  only  as  a  panalty  upon  honest 
men.    Moreover,  no  such  law  would  hamiier 
an  unscrupulous  man  of  xuiUmlted  means 
from  buying  his  own  way  into  office.    There 
Is  a  very  radical  me.isure  which  would.  I  be- 
lieve,  work   a   substantial    Improvement   in 
our  system  of  conducting  a  campaign,  al- 
though I  am  well  aware  that  It  will  take 
some  time  for  people  so  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  such  a  proposal  as  to  be  willing 
to  consider  its  adoption.    The  need  for  col- 
lecting large  campaign  funds  would  vanish 
If   Congress  provided   an   appropriation   for 
the  proper  and  legitimate  expenses  of  each 
of  the  great  national  parties,  an  appropria- 
tion ample  enough  to  meet  the  necessity  for 
thorough  organization  and  machinery,  which 
requires    a    large    expenditure    of    money. 
Then  the  stipulation  should  be  made  that 
no  party  receiving  campaign  funds  from  the 
Treastiry  should  accept  more  than  a  fixed 
amount  from  any  Individual  subscriber  or 
donor;     and    the    necesfary    publicity    for 
receipts    and    expenditures    could    without 
difficulty  be  provided. 

Senator  Richard  L.  Neubctcbb — 8. 
3342— and  I— H.  R.  9488— have  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  can  appropri- 


ately, enough,  I  think,  be  called  the  The- 
odore Roosevelt  Campaign  Contributions 
Act  of  1956.  This  bill  is  really  very  sim- 
ple and  short  and  I  am  Including  It  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  support 
that  the  principle  expressed  in  the  Neu- 
berger-Thompson  measure  has  received 
through  the  years  since  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  first  recommended  It  to 
the  Congress  in  1907. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  Senate 
Resolution  132  introduced  by  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr..  on  July  6.  1949. 
The  text  of  this  interesting  measure  was 
as  follows: 

RexAved.  That  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing such  Information  with  respect  to  the 
problems  involved  In  financing  with  gov- 
ernmental funds  presidential  election  cam- 
palgna  in  the  United  States  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  conunittee  to  formulate 
and  report  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  a  bill  providing  for  such  method 
of  financing  presidential  election  campaigns. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Senator  Lodge  for  Introducing  his 
measure  is  a  classic  marshalling  of  some 
of  the  many  reasons  why  legislation  such 
as  Senator  Neubcrgek  and  I  are  sponsor- 
ing Is  necessary.  Among  other  things  he 
said: 

All  this  talk  of  an  "office  market,"  and  of 
putting  high  executive  and  diplomatic  posi- 
tions on  the  auction  block — all  this  breeding 
of  suspicion  and  cynicism  would  disappear. 
I  believe,  overnight  If  the  primary  cause  of 
the  evil  were  obliterated  at  its  roots. 

If  no  private  individual  or  officer  of  a  cor- 
poration were  permitted  by  statute  to  con- 
tribute one  cent  to  a  presidential  campaign. 
there  would  be  a  far  cleaner  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding political  appointments,  and  this 
would  encourage  pubUc-splrlted  men  holding 
public  office. 

If  there  are  no  bidders,  there  can  be  no 
auction. 

David  Lawrence,  well-known  colum- 
nist, writing  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  May  25.  1949,  urged  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  forbidding  individuals  or 
organizations  of  any  kind.  Including 
corporations,  to  make  contributions  to 
the  campaign  funds  expended  to  elect  a 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.    He  said: 

Congress  should  appropriate  at  least  13 
million  every  4  years  to  each  of  the  major 
parties,  and  a  proportionate  sum  to  the 
minor  parties,  so  that  each  poUtlcal  party 
could  sUU  Its  case  to  the  people.  •   •   • 

With  the  United  States  holding  such  an 
important  responsibility  In  world  affairs  to- 
day, pressure  upon  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters for  campaign  money  is  not  conducive  to 
nonpolltical  service. 

The  text  of  the  Neuberger-Thompson 

bill  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  contribution  to 
the  election  campaigns  of  major  political 
parties,  to  reduce  the  Importance  of  cam- 
paign contributions  In  Federal  elections, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

mnnNCB  and  statement  or  purposes 
Sbction  1.  Congress  finds  that  It  is  in  the 

natioiuil  Interest  to  prevent  the  dominance 

of  large  political  campaign  contributions  in 

elections  for  Federal  office. 

Free  and  untrammeled  representation  of 

the  public  is  possible  only  when  men  and 


women  in  high  office  are  not  Indebted  to 
special  Interests  for  financial  donations. 

Disproportionate  inequality  among  par- 
ties and  candidates,  with  respect  to  cam- 
paign financing.  Is  a  peril  to  democracy — 
particularly  during  an  era  when  access  to 
the  most  compelUng  media  of  public  Infor- 
mation is  Increasingly  decisive  and  ooatly. 

Government  financing  of  the  major  po- 
litical parties,  as  recommended  in  IS07  by 
the  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
offers  the  most  practical  and  effective  rem- 
edy for  preventing  private  persons  and 
groups  with  great  wealth  from  influencing 
tuiduly  the  decisions  of  the  ballot  box. 

DITINrnONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  act — 

(1)  Tlie  term  "major  'poUtlcal  party" 
means  any  political  party  whose  candidate 
for  the  presidency  in  the  election  next  pre- 
ceding poUed  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total 
poptUar  vote,  or  whose  candidates  for  Seiui- 
tor.  Representative,  or  Delegate  to  Congress 
polled  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lar vote  for  all  of  those  officers  in  such  elec- 
tion. 

(2)  Terms  defined  In  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  1925,  shall,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  indicates,  have  the  meaning 
assigned  to  them  in  that  act. 

reOtKAL    CAMPAIGN    CONTRIBUTIONS    BOAKD 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Tbere  is  hereby  established  a 
Board  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Campaign 
Contributions  Board  (hereafter  in  this  act 
referred  to  as  the  "Board")  to  be  composed 
of  one  member  of  each  major  political  par- 
ty, appointed  from  private  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
each  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
business  of  the  Board,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
shall  be  allowed  transportation  and  not  to 
exceed  $15  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence 
and  other  expenses. 

(b>  The  Board  shall  without  regard  to  the 
civil-service  laws  appoint  an  Administrator, 
who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Board  and  shall  have  such  functions  as 
are  herein  prescribed  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  The  Administrator 
shaU  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$!5.C00  per  annum.  The  Bofu-d  shall  provide 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Administrator, 
in  accordance  with  the  civll-servlce  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  as  amended, 
and  for  the  compensation  of  such  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

PAYMENTS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  pasnnents  to  the  national  committee 
of  each  major  political  party  in  the  man- 
ner and  subject  to  the  conditions  herein- 
after set  fcwth. 

AMOUNT  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  PAYMENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Payments  authorized  by  thla 
act  shall  be  made  to  the  national  commit- 
tee of  each  major  political  party  In  a  totid 
amount  for  each  such  committee  in  any  2- 
year  period,  beginning  AprU  1  following  a 
national  election — 

(1)  if  during  that  2 -year  period  presiden- 
tial electors  are  to  be  elected,  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying  20  cents 
by  the  average  total  niunber  of  votes  cast  for 
all  candidates  for  the  offices  of  presidential 
elector  and  Delegates  to  Congress  in  the  last 
two  elections  lor  those  offices;  and 

(2)  If  during  that  2-year  period  presiden- 
tial electors  are  not  to  be  elected,  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
15  cents  by  the  average  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for  all  candidates  for  Representative  and 
Delegate,  in  the  last  two  nonpresldential 
natlonsd  elections. 

(b)  Such  payments  are  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  major  political  parties 
to  make  legitimate  campaign  expenditures. 
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I  md  AhaU  b«  nud*  from  tins*  to  time  upon 

nppllefttlon  tlMrtfor  •oeompMiicd  by  •  en- 

,lflc«tlon  of  Um  ebalmuui  and  tr«Mur«r  of 

h«  ii»tlon«l  oommlttM  that  tb«y  will  b« 

iMd  to  dlMbarga  lawful  obllf atlona  Incurrtd 

:  or  pan  or  future  aspaiMtlturM  during  th« 

:  I'jraar  porlod  In  whlob  application  la  mad*. 

:n  support  of  tha  eandldaoy  of  tucb  party's 

:iomlna«a  for  Fadaral  alactlva  oOea.     Pay> 

]  nanta  ahall  not  b«  mada  in  tha  oaaa  of  any 

iandldata   on    aceount   of    obllgatlona   In- 

MtnA  prior  to  tba  data  tba  candidate  baa 

wan  nomlnatad. 

to)  Tba  naturt  and  aitant  of  aueb  obllga« 
lona  iball  ba  atatad  in  lucb  dataii  aa  raffu« 
atlona  undar  tbla  act  may  praacrlba, 

(d|  Mot  mora  tban  two-thlrda  of  tba 
mount  autbonaad  to  ba  alloeatad  to  any 
latlonal  aommlttaa  during  any  3*yaar  period 
)ball  ba  paid  prior  to  tba  national  alaetlon 
irbleh  oeeura  durlnf  tbat  3-yaar  period, 
ffhe  bftUnee  eball  be  payable  upon  comple- 
Jon  and  reiiew  of  all  reporta  required  by 
aw  or  regulation  on  all  espendlturea  made 
m  bebalf  of  all  eandldatea  of  that  political 
MVtf  In  connection  wltb  tbat  election. 

UMrTATIOW    Off    rCBBBAL    CAMFAtOW 
COWTBUfmOff 

Bme.  9.  (a)  To  receive  any  payment  author- 
zed  under  thla  act,  the  chairman  and  the 
;reaaurer  of  a  national  committee  shaU  cer- 
>lfy  that  no  Individual  haa  contrtbuted  more 
(han  a  total  of  9100  to  the  campaign  of  cue 
)r  more  candidates  for  Federal  ofllce  of  that 
major  political  party. 

(b)  If  the  total  expenditure*  In  any  3- 
rear  period  from  contrlbutlona  from  private 
louroea  for  all  eandldatea  for  Federal  oflce 
jt  a  major  political  party,  aa  shown  by  re- 
IKnrta  required  by  law  or  regulation,  exceed 
ibe  amount  authorized  by  thla  act  to  be  paid 
o  the  national  committee  of  that  political 
Tarty  during  such  3-year  period,  payments 
io  tbat  natlonai  committee  under  thla  act 
kbaU  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  esceaa. 

pswALTna 

Bbc.  7.  (a>  Wo  committee  shall  apply  for 
or  MM  any  part  of  the  paymenta  authorized 
under  thla  act  except  on  the  conditions  and 
tor  the  p\irpo«e  authorized  hereby. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  this  section  by  any 
Bonunlttee  shall  be  deemed  also  to  be  a  vio- 
lation by  the  chairman  and  the  treasurer  of 
luch  committee  and  by  any  other  person 
responsible  for  such  violation  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  95.000 
3r  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both:  and.  if  the  violation  was  willful. 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  920.000  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  2  years,  or 
Doth. 

tMGxrukTiotn 

Sac.  8.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
k>  promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

APPaOPBIATIONS 

See.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
ippropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
t%rrj  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


Sovtbera  Illiaois  Stake  ia  LefisUHoa  for 
Dcprc99C4i  Arcaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxiNois 

:  N  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  6,  1956 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
1  inanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
]fca  CoJtGSEssioMAi.  Rkcoro  a  statement 


prepared  by  me  relating  to  the  stake  of 
southern  Illinois  in  legislation  for  de- 
inressed  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

flotrrMtax  iLtmota  Staxb  im  LcotaLATiow  rot 
DsFBsaaxp  AaxAa 

(SUtement  by  Hon.  Bvsasrr  U.  Diaxasw,  of 
IlllnoU) 

On  January  0.  I  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  which  had  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing on  the  general  subject  of  depresaed  areaa. 
Thla  was  the  same  day  on  which  SenaU  3t93 
waa  Introduced  by  Senator  Smitn  of  New 
Jersey,  for  himself  and  for  Senators  BafDOSa, 
Wvm,  Disicasi*,  Allott,  Dt;rr,  Mabtih  of 
Pennaylvania,  Pottss,  PtmrsLL.  Cotton. 
PaVWB,  SaWMOl,  TNTB,  •tTTLsa,  SMfm  of 
Maine,  SsLTOMaTALt.  PLANOCSa,  CaSLSOW, 
AmiM,  Ivaa,  CAas  of  New  Jersey.  Bkall.  Caps- 
MAar.  KucMtL.  Watkims,  and  BrMWrrr.  The 
title  of  thla  bill  U  A  bill  to  aselst  areas  to 
develop  and  maintain  suble  and  diversified 
economies  by  a  program  uf  financial  and 
technical  assistance  and  otherwlae,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

An  earlier  bill,  namely.  Senate  2663.  was 
Introduced  July  28.  1966  by  Senator  Douglas 
for  himself  and  for  Senators  KUgore.  Kefau- 
ver.  McNamara,  Humphrey.  Neely.  Murray. 
and  Kennedy.  The  title  of  that  bill  is  "A 
bin  to  establish  an  effective  program  to  alle- 
viate conditions  of  excessive  unemployment 
In  certain  economically  depressed  areas." 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  whereas 
the  bill  Introduced  on  January  0  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

While  I  am  recorded  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  Introduced  on  January  9.  I  shall  let  no 
pride  of  sponsorship  stand  In  the  way  of  any 
effort  to  secure  reaaonable  legislation  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

It  appears  that  there  are  roughly  190 
counties  or  parts  of  counties  throughout  the 
Nation  which  are  located  In  so-called  de- 
pressed areas.  The  areaa  are  divided  Into 
10  major  and  74  minor  areas.  I  note,  how- 
ever, that  7  Statea  contain  123  of  these 
counties  so  It  Is  fair  to  aasume  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  this  problem  will  be 
found  in  those  7  States. 

They  include  West  Virginia  with  23  de- 
pressed counties.  Pennsylvania  with  23,  Ken- 
tucky with  17.  and  Illinois  with  19.  It  U 
quite  evident  from  the  names  of  the  States 
where  these  counties  are  located  and  the 
nature  of  their  activiUes  and  industries  that 
coal  has  been  a  conixlbutlng  factor  to  the 
problem,  because  southern  Illinois.  Penn- 
sylvania. West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  are 
among  the  foremost  coal-pruducing  States 
in  the  Nation. 

The  abandonment  of  coal  mines,  the  In- 
creased efBclency  in  coal  mining,  the  com- 
petition from  other  fuels  and  still  other 
factors  have  doubtless  had  an  impact  upon 
the  coal  Industry,  and  the  abandonment  of 
many  mines  in  those  counties  particularly, 
become  the  hard  core  of  the  problem  which 
Is  before  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  under 
the  classincatlon  which  Is  carried  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  decrease  of  em- 
ployment in  these  areas  does  shift  from  one 
class  to  another  from  time  to  time.  In  some 
cases  there  is  an  Improvement  In  the  con- 
dition and  In  other  cases  the  condition  be- 
comes more  aggravated.  I  t>elleve,  however. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  Is  a  hard  core 
problem  with  which  the  Congress  should 
deal  and  it  should  not  be  a  half-hearted 
approach.  To  provide  a  program  which  is 
too  limited  or  too  restrictive  in  nature  might 
prove  entirely  fruitless  and  abortive,  and  I 
for  one  am  anxious  that  a  real  broad-gauge 
effort  be  made  to  find  a  sound  and  durable 
remedy  for  the  problem. 


When  one  recalls  that  we  have  been  quite 
generous  in  the  field  of  economic  aid  to  for- 
eign nations  as  a  part  of  our  overall  security 
program,  surely  we  will  be  equally  generoua 
with  Federal  funds.  Federal  loaning  power 
and  Federal  authority  to  meet  the  problem 
which  U  on  our  own  doorstep.  As  I  recall, 
the  sggregsM  of  loans  and  granta  In  the 
foreign -aid  field  last  year  waa  In  excees  of 
•600  million,  and  we  would  be  wanting  In- 
deed In  our  solicitude  for  our  own  people  if 
we  did  not  take  an  equally  generous  ap- 
proach with  respect  to  the  problems  at  home, 
evsn  though  the  forelgn-ald  program  la 
esaentlaily  geared  to  natlonai  security. 

Let  me  emphaalse  the  opinion  that  any 
solution  worthy  of  the  name  mtiat  be 
durable.  Merely  to  scratch  the  surface  and 
to  provide  temporary  employment  In  these 
depre«sed  areas  will  not  meet  the  problem. 
At  this  point  I  ml«ht  mention  the  Interest 
which  has  been  manifested  In  this  problem 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration.  In  all 
cpndor  It  must  be  said  that  the  prior  ad- 
minUtrstUtn  was  not  unmindful  of  this 
problem.  As  early  aa  1946  an  area  develop- 
ment orRNDlzatton  In  the  Depsrtment  of 
Commerce  in  the  Business  snd  Defend  Serv- 
ices Administration  was  created  to  make  sur- 
veys and  suggest  remedies  which  would  alle- 
viate these  depresaed  conditions  In  certain 
areas.  Efforts  were  made  to  direct  defense 
industries  to  these  aresA  and  also  defeuae 
contracts.  As  I  recall.  26  or  more  defense 
facilities  at  a  cost  of  9210  million  were 
establliihed  In  different  depresaed  areaa  and 
accounted  for  some  10.000  Jobs. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Commerce 
requested  of  Congress  9370.000  for  lU  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration  to 
further  explore  and  deal  with  the  problem 
In  depressed  areas.  Unfortunately  thla  re- 
quest WHS  Kharply  pared  and  when  It  waa 
finally  approved.  It  was  reduced  to  the  same 
figure  which  obtained  In  the  prior  year,  and 
as  a  reeult  the  Commerce  Department  had 
but  9130.000  to  deal  with  this  problem.  It 
appears  to  me  from  such  flgurea  a»  I  have 
seen,  that  In  southern  Illinois  there  are 
somewhere  between  16.000  and  30.000  Jobleea 
people.  The  relief  load  haa  been  extremely 
heavy.  In  a  consideration  of  a  measure  of 
this  kind  we  should  keep  that  fact  In  mind 
because  the  amount  that  might  be  saved 
if  Jobs  can  be  substituted  for  relief  would 
over  a  period  of  time  go  far  to  offset  what- 
ever funds  might  be  required,  whether  in 
the  form  of  loans  or  grants  to  carry  out  a 
depressed  area  program.  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  pending  bill  and  my  principal  pur- 
pose in  suggesting  a  number  of  amendmenta 
was  to  make  It  a  broader  and  more  whole- 
hearted approach  to  the  problem.  Let  me, 
therefore,  outline  suggestions  which  I  firmly 
believe  would  Improve  the  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  depressed  areas  problem. 

1.  Instead  of  creating  an  independent 
agency  to  administer  a  depreesed  area  pro- 
gram. I  would  suggest  that  the  agency  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  You  will  recall  that  much  of 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion was  devoted  to  the  general  scheme  of 
relieving  the  President  of  the  responsibility 
of  receiving  a  direct  accounting  from  so 
many  Federal  agencies.  The  hope  has  been 
to  minimize  the  number  that  would  report 
directly  to  him.  If.  therefore,  the  Depresaed 
Areas  Administration  were  placed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  it  would  t>e  Just  as 
effective,  provide  for  a  better  line  of  respon- 
sibility, and  be  in  keeping  with  the  general 
theme  of  the  recommendatlona  of  the  Hoover 
Conunission. 

2.  These  bills  are  predicated  on  the  crea- 
tion of  community  committees  or  organiza- 
tions which  would  do  the  development  work, 
provide  the  plans  and  seek  to  attract  Indus- 
tries. I  can.  however,  foresee  some  problems 
in  this  field  because  there  doubtlesa  will  be 
instances  where  a  committee  covering  a 
larger  area  might  be  more  effective  and  more 
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useful.  X  luggeat,  therefore,  that  the  meaa- 
ure  also  Include  a  provision  for  regional 
committees  with  authority  to  cooperate  with 
the  administrator  and  with  the  SUte  au- 
thorities and  be  clothed  with  the  same  au- 
thority aa  the  local  committees.  In  thla 
connection  I  think  of  the  poealble  necessity 
for  developing  pnwtr  and  water  resources  In 
cerUln  areas.  To  do  ao  might  prove  quite 
costly  and  would  have  to  cover  a  much  wider 
area  than  a  single  community  If  It  were  to 
be  effective.  I  can  think  of  a  number  of 
arras  where  water  U  a  teal  problem  and  as 
such  It  embraces  a  considerable  number  of 
c>/mmunllles.  Obvloui.ly  such  a  problem 
c  uld  no*  be  handled  on  a  strictly  local  or 
C'fmmunuy  basis  and  hence  the  need  as  I 
tee  le  tm  regional  CMnmlttees  aa  well. 

f .  In  general,  the  measure  now  before  thla 
ctmtmlttee  contemplates  Federal  loans  for  the 
construction  of  indu«trlal  plants  and  oU»«r 
litdustrlal  and  eommercial  faclUilea.  I.  for 
one,  am  not  at  alt  aura  that  thU  language 
would  cover  the  machinery  and  equipment 
nececaary  to  e*ioMU.i>  an  Industrial  plunt. 
From  my  own  industrial  cxf>erlence,  I  know 
that  quite  often  mcchlnery  and  equipment 
Is  a  far  Urger,  more  costly,  and  more  Im- 
p->runt  Item  than  the  construction  (t  a 
plant.  It  woiUd,  therefore,  seem  advisable 
that  the  bill  clearly  sUte  that  a  Federal  loan 
might  be  obtained  to  cover  machinery  and 
equipment  aa  well  as  plant  eonatructlon. 
ThU  u  no  novel  departure,  because  we  fol- 
lowed a  pntlcrn  of  that  kind  during  the  war 
In  conncct'on  with  war  plants. 

4.  The  bill  should  contain  a  pro\-lslon 
under  which  the  administrator  of  the  act 
would  have  auihortiy  to  mske  loans  and 
grant  1  for  the  constrticilon  of  lab<.»ratorles 
and  pilcTt  planU  for  the  processing  of  the 
res'iurces  which  are  native  to  these  depreaeed 
areaa.  Perhaps  ao  example  wOl  auIQce  to 
make  thU  clear. 

In  the  last  searlon  of  C  )ngresa  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Interior  Department 
appr''prlBt'.ons  bill  Uf  provide  fuiids  lor  the 
consiiuction  and  mfcinUnsnce  of  a  pilot 
plant  and  other  appurtenancea  and  (or  pay- 
ment of  technlfal  and  scientific  perionnel 
to  make  extended  reaearcbea  In  the  field  of 
coal  utlll/allon. 

ThU  pr»jix)sal  should  t)e  of  particular  In- 
terest to  West  Virginia.  Kentucky.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  and  other  coal  States.  A  great 
deal  of  work  has  already  been  done  In  this 
field.  What  it  contemplates  Is  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal  in  the  hope  that  the  char  and 
the  heavy  oil  which  would  result  from  such 
a  proceta  could  be  broken  down  and  utilized 
In  indusuy. 

I  am  advised  that  from  a  single  ton  of  coal, 
one  could  derive  about  40  gallons  of  heavy 
oil  or  dlstillnie  and  perhaps  l,J>00  pounds  of 
chur  or  residue. 

The  distillate  would  become  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  many  Items,  in- 
cluding pharmaceuticals,  ptrfumes.  alcohols 
and  a  host  of  other  things  ko  widely  used  in 
industry.  The  real  problem  Is  the  use  of  the 
resulting  char,  and  I  know  from  the  expres- 
sions ot  Interest  by  a  good  many  people  Iden- 
tified with  the  steel  Industry  that  this  char 
ml<^ht  have  practical  use  In  the  reduction  of 
low  grade  Iron  ores  which  are  found  In  con- 
siderable abundance  in  Middle  Western 
States.  If  these  pilot  plant  operations  could 
be  carried  to  a  practical  and  commercial 
conclusion  the  results  would  be  the  answer 
to  the  problems  of  depresaloii  which  presently 
confront  the  coal  areaa  of  the  country. 

One  might  say  as  much  for  the  utilization 
of  timber  resources.  It  has  heen  my  good 
fortune  to  work  closely  with  Southern  nil- 
rols  University  and  to  procure  a  modest 
amount  of  money  In  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  during  the  last  several  years 
for  the  pilot  operations  which  they  are  con- 
ducting In  the  utilization  of  timber  and  forest 
products  which  are  native  to  southern  Illl- 
noU. Excellent  work  has  already  been  done 
In  this  field  but  progress  would  be  faster  If 


out  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
bill  the  AdmlnUtrator  were  authorized  to 
make  additional  grants  for  these  purposes  be- 
cause thejr  contain  the  hope  of  a  real  and 
durable  remedy  for  the  problem  before  us. 
I  regret  extremely  that  the  proposal  which 
I  had  Incorporated  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  was  not  finally  ap- 
proved. No  comparable  provision  was  In- 
serted In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  members  of  the  conference  committee 
of  the  Houae  of  Representntlvea  refused  to 
concur  In  thU  proposal.  I  am  persuaded 
that  It  has  great  merit  and  tbat  It  mtist  be 
pushed  with  all  diligence. 

A,  I  understand  that  adverse  freight  rates 
have  had  a  retardlKg  effect  on  industrial  de- 
velopment In  certain  areaa  Ilka  southern 
IlllnoU,  To  what  extent  this  is  true  I  can- 
not at  the  moment  say  without  further  es- 
pk^atlon,  I  am  authentically  advised,  bow- 
ever,  that  not  too  long  ago  s  Chicago  manu- 
facturer was  attracted  to  a  city  In  southsm 
IlllnoU  and  was  prepared  to  establish  a 
plant  only  to  discover  that  an  adverse  freight 
raU  on  his  particular  product  made  It  quite 
dlOcuit  to  compete  with  producers  of  that 
aame  product  In  utiver  aieas.  Wherever  such 
a  condition  arlMs  the  administrator  should 
be  clothed  with  power  not  only  to  make  an 
sppllcation  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  more  favorable  frelijht  rate 
but  should.  In  fact,  have  tlte  benefit  of  prior 
consideration  of  such  an  application  by  the 
Comn^lssion  ao  that  wherever  possible  rea- 
sonably advantageous  rates  could  be  estab- 
lished to  make  the  Job  easier  In  meeting  the 
problems  In  these  depressed  areas.  Obvl- 
ouKly  to  eetablUh  a  plant  by  meaiu  of  local 
and  Federal  funds  and  then  discover  that 
It  would  have  difficulty  competing  In  the 
commercial  market  because  of  adverse 
freiKht  ratea  would  be  indeed  a  fnUtlcaa 
undertaking. 

6.  The  aama  general  appronch  should  be 
taken  with  respect  to  areas  In  which  the  de- 
prested  condltl  )n  has  In  whole  or  In  part 
resulted  from  the  Importstlon  of  competitive 
commodities  from  foreign  countries  which 
can  sell  In  our  market  at  a  price  below  the 
cjst  of  production  In  our  own  country. 

The  one  example  that  readily  comes  to 
mind  U  fltiorspar.      ThU  mineral  U  mined 
In  southern  nilnols  and  particularly  at  Rosl- 
clare.      I  know  something  of  the  problems 
which  have  confronted  the  fluorspar  Indus- 
try and  have  for  a  period  of  3  years  worked 
steadily  with  the  representatlvea  of  the  in- 
dustry in  securing  more  favorable  treatment 
by  the  United  Statea  Tariff  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  duties  Imposed  on  Imported 
fluorspar.     It  Is  a  fact  that  Imports  of  fluor- 
spar   from    Mexico.    Spain,    and    elsewhere, 
mined  with  cheap  labor,  have  in  large  meas- 
ure contributed  to  the  distress  of  this  indus- 
try.     We  have  been  moderately  successful 
in  securing  some  amelioration  of  this  con- 
dition.    It  would  appear,  however,  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  give  the  admlnUtrator  of 
the  Depressed  Areas  Act  authority  to  appear 
bfefore  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
and  present  the  case  for  increased  duties  and 
to   require   the   Tariff   Commission   to   give 
priority  to  such  a  petition.      If  In  the  case 
of    southern    Illinois    the    flucarspar    mines 
could  be  placed  on  a  sound  l>asU  so  that  the 
men   might   have   steady   employment    this 
would  go  far  toward  alleviating  the  distress 
which  now  exists  and  prove  durable  Indeed 
In    assuring   the    communities   where  these 
mines  are  located  that  the  Jobs  are  secure. 
In  thU  connection  perhaps  I  should  point 
out  that  these  mines  were  developed  with 
private  caplUl  and  In  the  utmost  of  good 
faith  over  a  long  period  of  time.    Could  we 
do  better  than  to  recreate  the  Joba  which 
were  lost  or  placed  on  a  slender  part-time 
basU  by  crushing  hnporta  by  bringing  the 
matter  very  forcefuUy  to  the  attention  of 
the  Tariff  Commiaaion  with  a  request  for 
relief. 


7.  The  instant  bUI  calls  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  local  Industrial  development  com- 
mittee which  ahall  prepare  plana  for  the 
construction  of  Indvutrlal  planU  and  facil- 
ities and  then  be  authorized  to  borrow  not 
to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  coat  if  and  when 
the  plana  have  the  approval  of  the  admlnU- 
trator. X  believe  It  would  be  well  to  extend 
the  aame  righto  and  privileges  to  private 
IndustrUl  enterpriasrs  who  are  willing  to 
locate  industrial  planto  In  such  depreaaed 
areas.  This  would  save  tlie  time  and  ener- 
gy of  many  people  In  the  community  and  at 
the  same  time  achieve  the  very  objectives  and 
purpoess  which  the  Mil  has  in  mind.  Xn 
fact.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  such  in- 
centives could  be  made  available  to  private 
snurprisers  ss  well  as  to  conununltlss  be- 
cause it  is  fair  to  assume  that  men  who  are 
willing  to  risk  their  own  cspltal  and  ener- 
gies In  the  UKhiUm  of  a  plant  would  be 
thinking  In  terms  of  a  plant  wtolch  would  be 
continuously  In  operation  and  tttereby  bring 
sssurance  that  the  Jobs  would  be  continuing 
instead  of  temporary.  Provision  should  also 
be  made  for  aid  In  the  expansion  of  indus- 
tries which  already  exUt. 

g.  Under  certain  circumstances  X  belisrs 
that  the  loan  provisions  in  any  bill  should  be 
made   more   generoua.    The   bill   on   which 
hearings  were  held  provides  for  a  loan  not 
In  excess  of  66 »,  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction   of    the    project.     Naturally    thU 
would  mean  that  the  community  where  the 
plant  U  located  would  have  to  subscribe  the 
other  one-third.    Since  we  are  dealing  with 
depressed  areas,  for  such  a  community  to 
aubacribe  one  way  or  another  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  a  plant  might  bscome  a  truly 
difficult  burden.     For  example,  to  build  a 
plant  of  aome  consequence  might  cost  a  mil- 
lion dollara.    If  ttie  project  were  approved 
It  would  mean  that  $333,000  would  have  to 
be  raised  loclily.    In  many  communities  this 
la  not  an  eiwy  undertaking.    Xt  Is  entirely 
possible,  howtver.  that  a  plant  operator  of 
character,  background  and  experlenoe  would 
be  willing  to  bperate  a  plant  in  a  commuoitf 
and  give  adequate  assurances  tiiat  it  would 
continue  in  operation  for  6  or  10  years  or 
even  longer.    If  such  an  operator  were  will- 
ing to  enter  Into  a  legal  and  enforceable  con- 
tract to  that  effect  and  gave  the  necesaary 
guaranteea  It  would  occur  to  me  that  a  sub- 
stantially larger  loan  might  be  made  out  of 
Federal  funda  In  order  to  achieve  the  oon- 
suuctlon  and  location  of  such  a  plant.    It 
would  be   within   the   province  of  the  ad- 
ministrator to  determine  the  effects  and  to 
be  satUfied  that  such  was  the  case  before  a 
loan  of  as  much  as  80  or  85  percent  of  the 
construction  cost  might  be  made. 

9.  With  reference  to  the  fimds  made  avail- 
able in  the  bill  for  industrial-loan  purposes, 
there  U  no  limitation  on  the  amount  which 
the  administrator  might  loan  to  any  one 
depreaaed  area  In  any  given  State.  It  has 
been  the  custom  in  connection  with  so  many 
other  measures  approved  by  Congress  that 
In  the  Interest  of  equity  and  fairness,  such 
funds  be  allotted  on  a  percentage  basis  so 
that  every  area  could  be  sure  of  completely 
fair  treatment.  We  have  done  thU  in  con- 
nection with  farm  tenant  loans  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  We  have 
done  tbU  in  connection  with  Rural  Electri- 
fication loans.  It  te,  therefore,  my  sugges- 
tion that  the  funds  made  available  under 
the  bill  be  set  up  so  that  75  percent  of  the 
whole  fund  be  allotted  to  the  respective 
States  on  the  basU  of  the  number  of  un- 
employed in  the  distressed  area  in  that 
State  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  un- 
employed In  all  of  the  depressed  areas 
throughout  the  country.  ThU  wotild  simply 
mean  that  if  there  were  20.000  unemployed 
In  the  depressed  area  in  lUinoU  and  the 
whole  number  of  unemployed  in  all  of  the 
depressed  areas  now  catalogued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  totaled  200.000,  that  10 
percent  of  75  percent  would  be  earmarked 
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tor  Illinois.  Since  provision  Is  made  for 
•100  million  In  loan  funds  and  If  $75  million 
were  placed  under  allotment,  10  percent  of 
the  $75  million  would  mean  that  $7,500,000 
would  be  assured  to  the  State.  The  remain- 
ing 25  percent  could  be  dispersed  within  the 
discretion  of  the  administrator.  This  would 
supply  sufflcient  latitude  for  the  adminis- 
trator and  at  the  same 'time  assure  every 
depressed  area  that  funds  up  to  a  given 
amount  would  be  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  blU. 

10.  The  same  formula  could  be  used  with 
respect  to  that  provision  in  the  bill  which 
provides  for  assistance  to  public  facilities. 
Thsre  is  a  provision  under  which  $100  mil- 
lion would  be  made  available  for  loans  and 
grants  to  depressed  communities  for  the 
construction  of  such  faculties.  ThU  would, 
of  bourse,  include  schools,  airports,  hospitals, 
and  similar  facilities,  and  to  them  the  same 
apportionment  formula  could  be  applied. 

11.  One  of  the  great  institutions  in  Illinois 
Is  the  University  of  Southern  Illinois,  which 
has  made  great  progress  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  President  Delyte  Morris,  and  I 
envision  the  day  when  It  will  be  one  of  the 


SENATE 

W'EDXEsavY.  MvRr.ii  7.  lOTiG 
{L99ial*tiv«  day  o/  Tuesdajt.  March  C. 

Th«  Senate  met  «t  IS  o'clock  mert<U«n. 
Uk  the  expU-atlon  ot  the  receas. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Harrts.  XX  a.  offered  the  toUowUui 
prayer: 

Our  Flithtr  Qod,  amid  the  earthquake. 
wind,  and  fire  of  this  violent  world,  for 
thlt  hallowed  moment  we  would  be  stUl 
and  know  that  Thou  art  Qod,  m  the 
fierce  fight  to  maintain  our  own  liberty 
and  everywhere  to  make  men  tree  we 
pray  that,  earthen  vessels  though  we  are. 
w«  may  be  the  channels  of  Thy  holy  pur> 
poae  to  break  all  slavish  shackles  which 
bind  Thy  children  and  degrade  their 
dignity. 

Here  today  let  some  revelation  of  Thy 
light  fall  upon  our  darkness,  some  guid- 
ance from  Thy  wisdom  lead  us  out  of  our 
bewilderment,  some  power  from  Thy  In- 
finite resource  sti-engthen  us  with  might 
in  the  Inner  man.  In  this  supreme  bat- 
tle of  the  ages,  as  we  wrestle  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  open  Thou  our  eyes 
that  we  may  see  not  only  the  encircling 
battalions  of  evil  but  also  on  the  hills 
about  us  the  chariots  of  Ood  and  the 
horsemen  thereof.   Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UNrrED  States  Senate, 

PRESn>ENT    PEO    TEMPOBE. 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  7,  1958. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Walteb  p.  George, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


truly  great  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  growing  year  by  year.  I 
have  found  particular  delight  in  working 
with  different  people  from  the  faculty,  in- 
cluding the  president  of  the  university.  All 
of  them  have  a  keen  sense  of  appreciation  of 
their  particular  responsibility  to  the  area 
where  the  university  is  located.  At  this  in- 
stitution there  is  a  wealth  of  brains  and  tal- 
ent for  utilization  in  connection  with  this 
problem  if  Congress  will  but  make  it  pos- 
sible. I  know  of  nothing  that  would  pay 
greater  dividends  than  to  authorize  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Depressed  Areas  Act  to 
make  grants  of  funds  available  to  the  uni- 
versity so  that  this  talent  can  t>e  utilized  In 
finding  an  adequate  solution  for  the  problem 
in  that  particular  area.  Already  in  the  case 
of  the  University  of  Southern  IllinoU  they 
have  done  notable  work  in  the  forestry  and 
timber  utilization  field.  I  am  confident  they 
can  do  equally  good  work  in  still  other  fields, 
and  especially  where  the  natural  resources  of 
the  particular  area  are  involved.  This  hope 
deserves  every  encouragement  and  conse- 
quently some  of  these  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  that  purpose. 


13.  It  may  tJso  be  necessary  to  make  some 
provision  for  housing  in  the  communities 
where  new  plants  might  be  constructed.  One 
of  the  first  things  which  a  plant  locator  ex- 
plores in  addition  to  water,  fuel,  transporU- 
tlon.  and  other  resources  is  the  availability 
of  housing.  Already  workers  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  State  are  driving  a  great  many 
miles  to  their  places  of  employment  but 
when  an  industry  is  brought  to  a  town  it 
must  be  possible  to  provide  hoxislng  for  the 
workers  and  a  provision  would  be  supple- 
mentary to  provisions  already  carried  In  gen- 
eral housing  legislation  which  is  now  on  the 
statute  books. 

I  have  some  other  sugcestlons  in  mind  and 
have  already  reduced  all  of  these  to  amend- 
ment form  so  that  they  might  be  ready  for 
consideration  when  the  committee  has  com- 
pleted its  hearings  and  Is  prepared  to  take 
action  on  the  pending  bill.  I  am  deeply  In- 
terested In  the  pending  proposals  and  want 
to  be  sure  that  If  legislation  is  reported  to 
the  Senate  floor  that  we  will  have  a  bill  which 
represents  a  determined  and  wholehearted 
approach  to  this  problem  of  depressed  areas. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  EtLiNDt*.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
Maixh  6. 1M6.  was  dispelled  with. 


ME8SAOB  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
aenUUves.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  «S  M3)  for  the  iTllef  of 
William  T.  Collins  (Vaslllos  T.  Butunlst, 
with  an  amendment.  In  which  it  re« 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Houfe  had  passed  the  followlns  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  amendments.  In 
which  It  requested  the  concuirence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  1342.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  P\irlta  Rod> 
rtguec  Adlarte  and  her  twv>  minor  children, 
Irene  Grace  Adlaive  &ud  Patrick  Rubett  Adt- 
arte:  and 

S.  1805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Bros.  Co.  and  the  Utah  Construction  Co.  and 
the  J.  A.  Terieiing  a  Sons,  Inc. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Senate, 
each  with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  in  the 
cases  of  certain  aliens:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  in  the 
cases  of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  500)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  and  participating  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Englk,  Mr.  Aspinall.  Mr. 
O'Brixn  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dawson  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Saylor  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


The  mes-'^ace  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  pa&sed  the  following  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions.  In  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  loea.  An  act  tor  tht  relltf  of  Walter 
B.  Durham: 

H  R  laoo.  An  act  for  the  reltet  of  Oharlea 
P.  Brlckell: 

M  R  aM7.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Morton 
J.  Krakow; 

M  R  347)  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Mrm, 
Biaabeih  Binitham: 

H  R  »00  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Prank 
K  Gi«Un«her.  Jr  : 

N  R  SMO.  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
flel  Carmen  Oaco  Santana: 

H  R  4ao«  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mra. 
MNTtle  P  Brorki: 

H  R  4404  An  art  relating  to  the  taauanre 
nt  certain  patent*  in  fee  to  lands  within  the 
Blarkreet  Indian  Reoervatlon.  Montana. 

H  R  im%.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Helmut 
Klestadt; 

H  R  54ga  An  art  to  authortve  the  sale  of 
reruin  land  In  Alaska  to  Ollttert  Henkens. 
Jr  .  star  mute.  Mile  I7>,.  Anrhi^rafe.  Alafka; 

H.  R  SSaO.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juanlta 
Olbaon  Lewis: 

H  R  6126  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  C 
Shepherd,  trading  as  W.  C    Shepherd  Co.: 

H  R  6331  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bdlth  Popwell: 

H  R  0635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joy 
Kulls  and  Janet  Arltne  Kulls: 

H  R  7074.  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charlea  H.  Page: 

H.  R.  7075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bunge 
Corp.: 

H  R  7377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donnld 
W.  Baker: 

H  R  7403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
P.  Milton: 

H  R.  7487.  An  act  for  the  relict  of  Imgard 
8  King: 

H  R  7703  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dora 
Thelma  Andree; 

H.  J.  Res  5.33.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  facili- 
tate the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens: 

H  J  Res  534.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens; 
and 

H.  J.  Res.  535.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig- 
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nature  to  the  following  enrolled  bllla, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore: 

8.  678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sdmund 
Lowe  and  Richard  Lowe: 

8.  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irfan 
Dawar;  and 

H.  R.  7588.  An  act  granting  the  benefits  of 
section  301  (a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  certain  children  of  United 
sutes  citizens. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, be  permitted  to  sit  on  tomoirow, 
Thursday,  tmtll  1  o'clock;  and  also  on 
Friday  until  1  o'clock,  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, consent  of  the  Senate  is  given. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

H  R.  1065.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
E.  Durham: 

H  R.  1500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
p.  Brlckell: 

H  R  2267.  An  act  for  the  rellel  of  Morton 
J.  Krakow: 

H  R  2173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr*. 
Elizabeth  Bingham: 

H  R.  3960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
del  Carmen  Oago  SanUna; 

H  R  6136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  C. 
Shepherd.  Uadtng  as  W.  C  Shepherd  Co.; 

H  R  6331  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Mr*. 
With  P«>pwell: 

H  R  6<45  An  act  for  the  relUf  of  Joy 
Kulu  and  Janet  Arllne  KulU: 

H  R  7074  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs   Charles  H    Pane; 

M  R.T07g,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bunge 
Oorp.s 

M  R.  nn.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Donald 
W  Baker: 

H  R  7403  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Thomaa 
r  Milton: 

H  R  7703.  An  act  tor  th*  relief  of  Dora 
Thelma  Andree: 

H  J  Rea  533.  Joint  reenlutVut  to  taeimate 
the  admlasluu  Into  the  tinlted  SUtea  of  cer- 
Valn  aliens: 

H  J  Rea.  534.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  waive 
rert.>in  )m>vuiuna  of  the  InunlftraUon  and 
Natkuualuy  Act  la  b.^UaU  ol  certain  aliens. 
and 

H.J.Rea.&3ft.  Joint  revolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  reruin  aUena;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2900.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
K.  Gallagher,  Jr.: 

H  R  4504.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
MyrUe  P.  Brockl:  and 

H  R.  5580.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juanlta 
Olbaon  Lewis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ptnance. 
H  R.  4899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helmut 
Klestadt.  and 

H  R.  7487.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irmgard 
8.  King:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

H.  R.  4604.  An  act  relating  to  the  Issuance 
of  certain  patenU  In  fee  to  lands  within  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation.  Montana:  and 
H.  R.  5488.  An  act  to  authorise  the  sale  of 
certain  land  In  Alaska  to  Gilbert  Henkens. 
Jr..  star  route.  Mile  17 Vs,  Anchorage.  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
the  usual  morning  hour,  and  that  state- 
ments of  Senators  t>e  limited  to  2  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1949.  RELATING  TO  CER- 
TAIN DONATIONS  TO  BUREAU  OF 
PRISONS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Attorney  Oener»l.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  416  of  the  AgrlcultunU  Act  of 
1948.  as  wnended.  so  as  to  authorite  tht 
donation  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  ot 
commodities  acquired  through  price  sup- 
port operatloits  which,  with  the  aocom- 
panyliut  paper,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


PETmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petltiofvs.  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRBIDEMT  pro  tern- 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SESSION  OF  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Ellendci,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Permanent  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


A  reaoluuon  adopted  by  the  Board  of  8u- 
penrlaors  of  the  County  of  Westchester,  N.  T., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8332)  providing  for  the  Indtislon  In  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system  of  certain 
parkways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By   Mr.   8ALTONSTALL    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  ) : 

RMolutlons  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
memorializing  the  Congress  to  im^plement 
the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France,  guarantee- 
ing the  borders  of  Israel;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  resolutions  printed  in  full  when  laid 
before  the  Senate  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore on  March  6.  1966.  p.  3972.  Conoessiomal 
Bscoso.) 

NINETY  PERCENT  OF  PARITY  FOR 

FARM      COMMODITIES  —  LETTER 

AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Rbcord  a  letter  from  Fred  L  Krause, 

Jr.,  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  transmitting  a 

resolution  adopted  at  the  Grant  County, 

N.  Dak.,  convention  of  the  Republican 

Party. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BisMASCK,  N.  Dak.,  March  3.  1956. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Lamcee, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  SKMAToa:  Herewith  I  am  forwarding 
to  you,  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
a  group  meeting  at  Carson.  Grant  County, 
and  which  Is  self-explanatory.  It  Is  the 
wish  of  this  group  that  you  will  support 
the  90-percent  parity  farm  program. 

This  convention  group  consisted  of  both 

Leaguers  and  L.  O.  C.'s.    Unity  was  the  main 

topic    of    the    convention,    and    apparently 

everyone  at  the  meeting  was  unity  minded. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Prxd  L.  Kkause,  Jr. 

RcsoLimoN 
Whereas  there  is  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  a  farm  bill  carrying  90-percent 
price   support   for   the   basic   commodities; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  the  unanimotis  sentiment 
of  the  group  here  assembled  that  said  bill 
do  pass,  especially  with  the  90  percent  of  • 
parity  provisions:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  this  grovp  here  assembUdt 
That  the  Senators  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakou  be  tirged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
have  said  farm  bill  passed  and  that  the  90 
percent  of  parity  provision  be  retained 
therein. 

Done  at  open  meeting  at  the  county  eoa- 
ventlon  of  the  Republican  Party  In  Oraa% 
County,  N.  Dak,,  held  at  Carson.  M.  Dak.« 
thU  Sd  day  ot  March.  A,  D,  1M«, 
John  J,  BAaia, 

CAetrmea* 
DwMMT  KAMaani, 

Secretery. 

PROHIBmON  OF  SERVICE  OF  ALCO- 
HOLIC BEVSRAOS8  ON  COMMER- 
CIAL OR  MILITARY  AIRCRAFT^ 
PETITION 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord.  a  petition  signed  by  Mrs, 
Eliner  Sandager.  and  stmdry  other  citi- 
•ens  of  the  city  of  Lisbon.  N.  Dak,,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill 
2845.  to  prohibit  service  or  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  on  coounercial  or 
military  aircraft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition, 
without  the  signatures  attached,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 

We.  the  undersigned,  do  favor  passage  of 
the  Thurmond  bill  No.  S.  2845.  which 
prohibits  service  or  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages  on  commercial  or  military 
aircraft. 

It  Is  our  sincere  desire  and  prayer  this 
bill  will  receive  favorable  consideration  In 
order  that  many  lives  may  be  spared. 
MrS'  Elinek  Sandager 

(And  15  other  citizens  of  Lisbon,  N.  Dak.) . 


REGULATION  OF   RATES    OF    COM- 
MON CARRIERS— PETITION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  a  petition,  signed  by  John 
Morton,  and  sundry  other  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Mofflt,  N.  Dak.,  relating  to  rates 
for  services  charged  by  common  car- 
riers. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
wfts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 
as  follows: 

W«,  tb«  undersigned.  wUh  for  you,  our 
Senator,  to  act  In  favor  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  Committee  regarding  regulations  of 
the  conunon  carriers.  We  want  the  com- 
mon carriers  permitted  to  reduce  their  rates 
for  services  as  low  as  they  wish,  short  of 
actual  loss. 

We  believe  this  will  help  the  fanners  in 
our  own  State  and  the  Nation. 

John  Mobton 
(And  15  other  citizens  of  the  city  of 
ICofflt.N.  Dak.). 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST— LETTER  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
d(Mn.  of  Washington,  D.  C.  signed  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  Stewart,  legislative  secretary, 
transmitting  a  resolution  adopted  by  that 
organization,  relating  to  the  Middle  East. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
and  resolution  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

Wokxm's  Intixnational  Lea  err 

roR  Peace  and  Freedom, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  5.  1956. 
Senator  Wn.LiAM  LAMasa, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,   D.   C. 
Dkab  SENAToa  Lances:  I  have  been  asked 
to   forward   to   you   the   enclosed   resolution 
adopted  by  the  national  board  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  Women "s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  a-5,  1956. 

This  resolution  concerns  the  Middle  East. 
Respectfully  yoxirs, 

ANNAI.ZX    STEWAXT. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart, 

Legislative  Secretary. 

The  Middle  East 

The  national  board  of  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  3-5, 
1956.  wishes  to  register  Its  concern  over  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  and  for  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  that  crisis. 

We  must  also  protest  our  part  along  with 
that  of  others,  in  the  race  to  establish  mili- 
tary blocs,  a  race  that  has  greatly  aggravated 
the  fear  and  anxiety  of  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel,  until  war  has  become  a  real  threat. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  sale  or  shipment  of 
arms  to  any  government  by  any  government 
for  whatever  stated  purpose.  We  cannot 
accept  the  view  that  they  insxire  peace  or 
deter  aggression,  but  believe,  rather,  that 
they  tend  to  increase  fear,  suspicion,  and 
tension. 

We  urge  you  to  use  your  good  offices  to  en- 
courage and  support  an  embargo  on  arms,  to 
any  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  to 
be  established  and  made  effective  by  and 
through  the  United  Nations. 

We  recommend  an  expanded  program  of 
economic  and  social  assistance  by  our  own 
Government  and,  to  the  largest  extent  pos- 
sible, through  the  United  Nations.  We  en- 
courage you  to  use  jour  good  offices  to  pro- 
mote a  serious  effort  through  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  both  the  opporttinity  and 
the  necessary  machinery  for  direct  Arab- 
leraeli  peace  negotiations  and  toward  some 
final  solution  of  the  problem  of  Arab 
refugees. 


LITHUANIAN     INDEPENDENCE- 
RESOLUTION  AND  LETTER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Lithuanian  Americans  of  Portland,  Oreg.. 
on  February  11.  1956.  and  a  copy  of  my 
greeting  sent  to  the  Lithuanian  Amer- 
ican Information  Center,  in  New  York 
City,  on  the  38th  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  statement  were  ordered  to  t>e 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Unanimoitslt  Adopted  on  Fkb- 

BUAKT    11,    1966.   BT   THE   LTTHUANUN    AMD- 

icANS  OF  Portland,  Oa£c.,  Gatkuieo  Unoui 
THE  Auspices  or  the  Local  Knights  or 
LrrHUANiA,   Council    137,    roa   the   Com- 

MXKOaATION   or  THE  38TH    ANNIVEaSAKT    OF 

the  Declabation  or  Ltthuania's  Indb- 
pkndxncs 

Whereas  Lithuania,  together  with  her 
neighbors  Latvia  and  Estonia  have  whole- 
heartedly and  sincerely  defended  the  prin- 
ciples of  Western  democracy,  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  democratic  republics, 
these  past  16  years  enslaved  by  Nazi-Krem- 
lin conspirators,  have  been  subjected  to  tor- 
ture and  cruel  persecution;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Lithuania  today 
face  a  dreadful  tragedy  and  wholesale  mas- 
sacre by  the  thousands  and  also  deporta- 
tions to  the  slave-labor  camps  of  Siberia: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Lithuanian  Americans, 
being  most  concerned  over  the  fate  of  their 
nation,  pledge  all  possible  support  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  In  Its  efforts 
to  achieve  the  principles  of  Justice  and  iree- 
dom  for  all  the  nations. 

That  they  ask  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  further  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  as  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion, to  support  Lithuania's  resistance  move- 
ment by  due  information  and  organization, 
to  help  carry  on  and  conclude  the  testimony 
of  Committee  on  Communist  Aggression,  to 
recognize  the  Genocide  Convention,  to  accept 
Kersten's  committee  findings  as  a  sharp 
weapon  against  CummunUt  propaganda  and 
to  propagate  the  enslaved  peoples'  plea 
through  the  press  so  that  the  leaders  of  the 
free  world  would  realize  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism; finally,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  they  express  their  deepest 
gratitude  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  their  support  constantly  extended 
to  the  cause  of  independence  of  Lithuania. 

Pius  Aleksa, 

Chairman. 

Portland.  Oxec. 

Thixtt-Eichth  Anniversart  or  Ltthuaniam 

Independence 

(Statement  by  Senator  Morse) 

Mr.  President,  on  February  16  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world  will  mark  the  3ath 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania. It  is  a  tragedy  of  our  age  that  there 
is  no  actual  Lithuanian  Independence  at 
present  and  that  the  people  of  Lithuania 
will  not  be  permitted  by  their  Communist 
overlords  to  commemorate  this  day.  These 
two  factors  make  It  doubly  Important  for 
us  In  the  free  world  to  dedicate  a  few  mo- 
ments to  make  known  to  the  captive  people 
of  Lithuania  that  their  plight  is  not  for- 
gotten and  that  hopes  for  the  restored  Inde- 
pendence of  their  country  are  shared  by  the 
entire  free  world. 

Lithuania  declared  Its  Independence  on 
February  16,  1918,  after  centuries  of  sub- 
jugation, sometimes  German,  mostly  Slavic. 
Never  during  those  years  of  struggle  did 
the   Lithuanian   people   lose   sight   of   their 


ultimate  goal  of  self-determination.  In  1940 
Lithuania  lost  its  Independence  when  the 
Soviet  Union  annexed  it  and  its  Baltic  neigh- 
bors, Latvia  and  Estonia,  and  made  these 
three  sovereign  states  republics  of  the  U.  8. 
S.  R.  This  act  was  In  such  callous  disre- 
gard of  the  sovereign  and  human  rights  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  in  complete  vio- 
lation of  International  law  that  it  has  never 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  now  enduring 
In  effect  another  occupation.  I  am  sure  that 
their  unflagging  spirit  and  steadfast  deter- 
mination to  restore  their  sovereignty  will 
prevail  In  the  end.  In  the  meantime.  It  is 
Important  that  we  mark  this  day  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  Independence  and  free- 
dom of  all  Lithuanians,  those  exiled  and 
those  under  the  Soviet  yoke.  This  is  the 
time  to  reiterate  the  words  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 127,  agreed  to  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  89  to  0  in  the  Senate  on  July  14,  1955. 
In  which  we  resolved: 

"That  the  Senate  proclaim  the  hope  that 
the  peoples  who  have  been  subjected  to  the 
captivity  of  alien  despotisms  shall  again 
enjoy  the  right  of  self-determination  within 
a  framework  which  will  sustain  peace:  that 
they  shall  again  have  the  right  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live,  and  that  the  sovereign  rights  of 
self-government  shall  be  restored  to  them 
all  In  accordnnce  with  the  pledge  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter." 


INCOME     TAX     OP     PROFESSIONAL 
WRITERS— PETITION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  petition  to  Congress  of  the 
Oregon  Free-Lancers  Club,  the  president 
of  which  is  Eton  James. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

PrrrnoN  Unto  thx  CoMcarss 

Whereas  the  present  tax  structure  dis- 
criminates against  professional  writers;  and 

Whereas  professlonr.l  writers  desire  the 
same  equitable  treatment  as  Is  now  enjoyed 
by   members   of   other   professions;    and 

Whereas  H  R  7807.  e4th  Congress,  by  Rep. 
reeentative  Cumns,  of  Missouri,  would  pro- 
vide. In  essence,  that  when  a  person's  Income 
exceeds  his  S-year  average  by  more  than  50 
percent,  the  amount  above  that  may  be 
spread  over  the  5  preceding  years;  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  Free-Lance  Writers 
Club,  meeting  in  Portland.  Orcg..  on  January 
18.  1956.  That  It  petition  Congress  to  enact 
into  law  H.  R.  7837.  and  that  copies  of  this 
petition  shall  loe  sent  to  Representative 
Jebe  Cooper.  Representative  Sdith  Grzxn  of 
Oregon.  Senator  Richard  L.  Nel^bexcer,  and 
Senator  Watnk  Mor£.e  of  Oregon. 

Oregon  Free-Lamcers  CLtn, 
Don  Jauks.  President. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  resolutions  adopted  by  sun- 
dry organizations  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolutioic  or  California  District  CouNcn. 

No.     13,     ItfTERNATIONAL     WOODWORXXSS     OT 

Amexica,  CIO 

RxsoLunoN  ito.  « — rssionatiom  or  douclas 
m'kat 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  Douglas 
McKay,  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  is 
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out  of  sympathy  with  the  policies  of  natural 
resources  conservation  as  laid  down  50  years 
ago  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Olfford  Pln- 
chot,  honest  members  of  his  own  party;  and 
Whereas  Secretary  McKay  has  sought  by 
every  handy  subterfuge,  to  turn  over  the 
hydroelectric,  flood  control,  soil  conservation 
and  recreation  potential  of  Hells  Canyon,  on 
the  Snake  River,  to  a  private  utility  Instead 
of  protecting  the  Interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  he  is  sworn  to  do:  and 

Wiiereas  for  the  first  time  In  our  national 
history  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
was  recruiting  strikebreakers  through  the 
advertising  pages  of  a  dally  newspaper  on 
Labor  Day  for  hU  strike  bound  General  Mo- 
tors Sales  Agency  In  Salem,  Oreg..  after  at- 
tempting to  take  away  the  key  provisions  of 
a  long-established  contract  such  as  seniority, 
tbe  40-hour  workweek,  and  overtime  on 
Saturdays;  and 

Wiiereas  Secretary  McKay  has  been  gen- 
erally regarded  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  his  own  State  as  the  most  corrupt 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  since  the  late  Albert 
Fall;  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  semiannual  conven- 
tion of  Northern  California  District  Council 
No.  13,  convened  at  the  Vance  Hotel,  on 
September  10  and  11.  in  Eureka,  Calif.,  forth- 
with request  tbe  resignation  of  Secretary 
McKay;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  request  that  the  President  require 
Mr.  McKay's  resignation.  If  It  Is  not  offered; 
and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senator  Wayne  L  Morse,  and  Richard 
L.  Neubercfr,  Democrats  of  Oregon,  with  the 
request  that  this  resolution  be  read  Into  the 
Concrkssional  RrcoRD. 

b.  cumluss, 
Elmex    Cirbt, 
Robert  P.  Crimmins, 
Blvin  L.  Babnum, 
M.  L.  Forrest, 

Resolutions  committee. 


RBOLrmoNs  or  the  Oregon  Stats 
Federation  or  Labor 


>LOTION  NO.  s 

Whereas  the  20  percent  Federal  amusement 
tax  was  imposed  upon  the  entertainment  In- 
dustry as  a  wartime  emergency  measure;  and 

Whereas  the  reasons  for  Its  continuance  no 
longer  obtain;  and 

Whereas  tens  of  thou.^ands  of  workers  In 
this  Industry  are  Jobless  because  of  this 
ruinous  tax.  among  them  musicians,  waiters, 
cocks,  bartenders,  and  other  service  employ- 
ees: and 

Whereas  all  comparable  excise  taxes  im- 
posed as  wartime  and  emergency  levies  have 
either  been  repealed  or  substantially  reduced 
while  the  amusement  tax  continues  at  its 
discriminatory  level  of  20  percent :  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  In  session  assembled  go  on 
record  as  protesting  the  continuance  of  this 
ruinous  amusement  tax  and  urging  Its  repeal 
by  the  Congress:  and  that  the  secretary  be 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  personal  attention  of  our  Senators. 
Wayne  Morse,  Dick  Ncubercer,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Edith  Grizn.  Norblao,  Coon,  and 
Ellaworth  in  Congress. 

tcsoLtrnoN  no.  i3 

Whereas  one  of  the  most  Important  sec- 
tions of  the  Lloyd-LaFollette  antigag  law 
guarantees  the  right  of  postal  and  Federal 
employees  to  Join  unions  of  their  own  choice, 
provided  such  unions  do  not  Impose  an  obli- 
gation to  strike;  but  does  not  guarantee  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  shaU 
recognize  and  deal  with  such  unions;  and 

Whereas  collective  bargaining  and  proper 
machinery  to  settle  grievances  are  consid- 
ered proper  and  essential  In  private  Indus- 


try, and  certainly  the  same  rule  should  apply 
equally  to  all  employers  and  employees 
whether  public  or  private;  and 

Whereas  H.  R.  607,  a  personnel  manage- 
ment relations  bill,  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  Congress  by  the  Honorable  George  M. 
Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  would  re- 
quire by  law  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  recognize  and  deal 
with  employee  unions:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  1955  convention  of  the 
Oregon  State  Federation  of  Labor  go  on 
record  as  favoring  H.  R.  697,  a  personnel 
management  relations  bill,  by  Congressman 
Rhodes,  which  requires  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  recognize  and 
deal  with  unions  of  postal  and  Federal  em- 
ployees; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Oregon  State  Federation  of 
Labor  notify  the  members  of  the  Oregon 
delegation  In  Congress  of  this  action  and 
request  their  active  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

SOLUTION  no.   is      . 


Whereas  working  people  who  are  nearlng 
retirement  age  are  prone  to  infirmities  and 
often  lose  much  time  due  to  sickness  In  the 
last  few  years  of  their  employment;  and 

Whereas  unemplojrment  Is  a  more  likely 
hazard  in  later  earning  years;  and 

Whereas  the  consequent  lost  time  under 
the  act  as  now  written,  causes  the  person  who 
falls  within  the  above  conditions  to  have 
their  social -security  retirement  benefits  cut 
down;  and 

Whereas  this  does  not  show  a  true  picture 
of  the  contribution  made  by  the  Individual 
over  his  earning  years:  Therefore  be  It 

Re.wlvcd,  That  the  Oregon  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  In  convention  assembled  at 
Medford.  Oreg.,  this  July  25  to  29,  1955,  go 
on  record  favoring  amendment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  the  purpose  of  basing  social- 
security  payments  upon  a  worker's  most  pro- 
ductive years;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  Members  of 
Congress  be  petitioned  to  initiate  a  bill 
effecting  such  an  amendment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  and  be  it  still  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

axsoLunoN  no.  i4 

Whereas  workers  today  are  having  dlfldculty 
finding  employment  after  reaching  age  50; 
and 

Whereas  most  union  workers  at  a?e  60 
have  already  worked  40  years  or  over:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  convention  assembled  at 
Medford,  Oreg.,  this  July  25  to  29,  1955,  go 
on  record  favoring  amendment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  age  limit 
for  old-age  benefits  from  65  to  60  years;  and 
be  it  still  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  Members  of 
Congress  be  petitioned  to  Initiate  a  bill  ef- 
fecting such  an  amendment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act;  and  be  it  still  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    IS 

Whereas  disabled  workers  are  finding  it 
impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  American 
standard  of  living  during  disability:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  In  convention  assembled  at 
Medford,  Oreg..  this  July  25  to  29,  1955,  go 
on  record  favoring  amendment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  so  that  benefits  may  be  paid 
to  workers  who  have  been  disabled;  and  be 
It   further 

Resolved,  That  tbe  Oregon  Members  of 
Congress  be  petitioned  to  Initiate  a  bill  ef- 
fecting such  an  amendment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act:  and  be  it  still  further 


Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

RESOLimON    NO.    IS 

Whereas  Japanese-made  plywood  is  being 
imported  into  this  country  with  little.  If  any, 
duty,  and  due  to  the  low  wages  paid  Japa- 
nese labor,  the  product  Is  being  offered  on 
the  American  market  for  much  less  than 
what  American  manufacturers  would  have 
to  charge;   and 

Whereas  the  manuf  acttire  of  plywood  Is  a 
major  industry  in  the  State  of  Oregon  with 
the  livelihood  of  a  great  numlier  of  our 
workmen  depending  on  the  industry;    and 

Whereas  this  practice  Is  a  great  threat  to 
our  American  standard  of  Uving  and  work- 
ing conditions  and  our  national  economy: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  our  legislators  In  the  United 
States  Congress  be  asked  to  work  for  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  trade  agreements  which 
will  protect  our  American  workmen  and 
American  industries;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  neighboring  State  federations  of 
labor  for  concurrence. 

RESOLtrnON    NO.    IS 

Whereas  the  social-security  laws,  as  pres- 
ently enacted,  tend  to  work  an  economic 
hardship  on  women  over  the  age  of  60  years; 
and 

Whereas  women  over  the  age  of  60  years 
are  offered  only  limited  opportunities  of  em- 
ployment; and 

Whereas  the  retirement  of  women  from 
employment  at  the  age  of  60  years  would,  if 
they  were  then  entitled  to  social-security 
benefits,  afford  a  suitable  Income  to  their 
household;  and 

Whereas  such  retirement  of  women  at  the 
age  of  60  would  increase  Job  opportunities 
for  men  of  advanced  years;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  organized  labor 
are  aware  of  the  hardships  created  by  the 
present  social-security  law  with  regard  to 
women  60  years  of  age  and  older:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  existing  social -security 
law  is  partially  inadequate  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing changes  and  amendments  are  recom- 
mended and  endorsed  ly  the  Oregon  State 
Federation  of  Lat>or  as  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic  well-being   of   our   Nation: 

1.  That  the  social-security  laws  of  the 
United  States  be  changed  to  offer  benefits 
to  women  retiring  from  work  at  the  age  of 
60  years,  instead  of  the  present  65  years  of 
age. 

2.  That  the  aforesaid  benefits  be  made 
available  by  appropriate  changes  in  the  so- 
cial-security laws  at  the  earliest  available 
opportunity;  therefore  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Oregonft  with  the  request  that  they  give 
it  their  xirgent  consideration. 

RESOLUTION   NO.   20 

Whereas  Senator  James  E.  Mubrat,  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana,  and  Congressman  John 
DiNcxLL,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  and  Con- 
gressman Rhodes,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  introduced  amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  that  would 
restore  to  employers  and  employees  in  in- 
dustry their  right  to  bargain,  without  fear 
of  interference,  on  any  lawful  matter  mu- 
tually affecting  them  in  normal  labor-man- 
agement relations: 

Whereas  these  new  bills  are  Identical  to 
the  Murray-DlngeU-Rhodes  bill  Introduced 
In  1952  which  was  endorsed  by  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  International  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Association  and  cleared  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  amendments  would 
eliminate  to  a  considerable  degree  four  evils 
In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  have  been 
most  damaging  to  trade  unions;  namely,  abo- 
lition of  the  closed  shop,  outlawing  all  forms 
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of  Mcondary  Action.  Interference  ytltb  col- 
lective bargaining  ai  traditionally  practiced 
In  Induatry,  and  the  Injunction:  Therefore 
belt 

JCesofeed,  That  the  Oregon  State  Mdera« 
tlon  of  Labor  at  Its  annual  convention  at 
liectford.  Oreg..  go  on  record  aa  endorsing 
the  Murray-Dlngell-Rhodea  bill  and  urge 
ovur  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  Tote  for 
Ita  passage:  Therefore  be  It  further 

Heaoltfed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Oregon  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  with  the  request 
that  they  give  this  resolution  their  most 
favorable  consideration 

axsoLxmoH  no.  21 

Whereas  the  Nation's  Government  at  that 
time  seemed  unable  to  cope  with  the  many 
urgent  needs  of  the  people:  and 

Whereas  on  taking  office,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  by  his  own  show  of  courage  and 
faith,  reawakened  the  hope  of  a  despairing 
American  citizenry  as  evidenced  by  the  99- 
day  session  of  the  73d  Congress  that  wit- 
nessed the  most  daring  Presidential  leader- 
ship in  American  history:  and 

Whereas  his  program  of  social-economic 
legislation  gave  the  common  people  of 
America  the  chance  for  security  and  self- 
respect:  and 

Whereas  in  the  words  of  Hugo  Ernst,  re- 
cently deceased  general  president  of  the 
Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Bartenders'  Interna- 
tional Union,  "Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
was  the  symbol  and  patron  of  the  most  hope- 
ful Ideas  that  ordinary  citizens  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  could  build  together  a  pro- 
ductive peaceful  way  of  life,  marked  by  the 
four  freedoms:  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
from  fear,  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom 
of  worship";  and 

Whereas  when  America  was  plunged  into 
the  worst  war  In  her  history,  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  led  this  country  to  victory 
and  the  world  to  peace;  and 

Whereas  on  March  7,  1955,  the  Portland 
Central  Labor  Council  concurred  in  Local 
664's  resolution  for  observance  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt's  birthday  as  a  legal  holi- 
day; and 

Whereas  Congresswoman  EDrrn  GaxzM  and 
Senator  Dick  Nettbckges  have  indicated  their 
support  of  proposals  asking  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  proclaim  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt's  birthday  a  legal  national 
holiday:  and 

Whereas  there  have  already  been  Intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  Senate  and  Into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Joint  resolu- 
tions asking  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt's birthday  a  legal  national  holiday: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  petition  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  proclaim  January  30  of 
Bach  year  a  legal  holiday  In  Oregon  in  com- 
memoration of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
Birthday;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  Oregon 
delegation  In  Congress  to  supp>ort  this  rec- 
ommendation with  suitable  legislation. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    34 

[Adopted  by  the  State  building  trades  con- 
vention July  24,  1955,  and  referred  to  the 
Oregon  State  Federation  of  Labor  conven- 
tion  July  25-29) 

Whereas    the    forces    opposed    to    public 

ownership  of  power  are  endeavoring  to  foist 

ipon  the  people  a  partnership  plan  where 

he  Government  will  pay  the  major  portion 

of   the  cost  of   building   the  dam   but   the 

>rlvate  power  people  will  receive  the  reve- 

:  lue  accruing  from  the  sale  of  power;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  another  sample  of  the 
I  :lveaway  program  which  has  been  Inaugu- 
]  ated  by  the  present  administration  In 
'  V^ashlngton;  and 


Whereas  publicly  owned  ]X)wer  Is  the 
greatest  asset  that  the  Northwest  has  and 
Is  the  best  method  of  procuring  Jobs  for  the 
workers  and  prosperity  for  the  region;  and 

Whereas  the  private  power  advocates  have 
put  their  greatest  effort  on  the  construction 
of  low  head  dams  on  the  Hells  Canyon  site 
for  the  benefit  of  the  private  power  mo- 
nopoly; and 

Whereas  the  fight  In  Oregon  for  the  Hells 
Canyon  project  has  been  led  by  Senators 
Watnx  Moksz.  Richako  NnrancDi.  and  Con- 
gresswoman Eon-H  Gkexn:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  State  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Council,  at  its 
35th  semiannual  convention,  again  reiterate 
its  stand  in  favor  of  an  all-purpose  Govern- 
ment constructed  high  dam  at  Hells  Can- 
yon; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  Senators 
MoBSB  and  NrtTsxacxa,  and  Representative 
Edith  Gsezn  for  their  efforts  on  t>ehalf  of 
an  all-purpose  dam  at  Hells  Canyon  and 
publicly  owned  power  generally;  and  be  It 
further 

R:^solved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senators  Mouse  and  NErancER  and 
Representative  Edith  Gbeen. 

XZSOLUTION    NO.    39 

Whereas  the  retirement  pay  of  most  Fed- 
eral employees  is  inadequate  to  the  point 
where  only  the  bare  necessities  for  existence 
can  be  acquired  by  such  pay;  and 

Whereas  large  nximbers  of  retired  em- 
ployees are  forced  into  the  labor  market  at 
part  or  full-time  work  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living;  and 

Whereas  Federal  employees  contribute  8 
percent  of  their  salary  dwing  their  produc- 
tive years  toward  retirement  pay  which 
amount  is  several  times  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  donors  to  social  security  with 
no  appreciable  increase  in  benefits;   and 

Whereas  there  are  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  have  piled  up  in  reserve  over 
the  past  years  due  to  the  parsimonious 
hoarding  of  the  Federal  employees'  own 
moneys  by  the  Government;   and 

Whereas  the  proposed  liberalization  of  the 
retired  employees'  annuities  would  not  cost 
the  Government  any  additional  money  be- 
yond its  present  obligations:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  convening  in  Medford,  Oreg., 
July  25,  1955,  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
Morrison  bill  H.  R.  3791  which  provides  for 
the  liberalization  of  the  Federal  employee's 
annuity  by  basing  the  annuity  on  2>^  per- 
cent of  the  average  wage  multiplied  by 
years  of  service  with  optional  retirement  at 
the  age  of  60;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  secretary  be 
directed  to  notify  the  Oregon  delegation  in 
Congress  of  this  action  with  a  request  to 
work  for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
into  law. 

SESOLXmON   NO.    SO 

Whereas  the  National  Government  Is  now 
planning  a  $10  billion  or  more  Federal  high- 
way Improvement  construction  program; 
and 

Whereas  the  coast  Highway  101  has  not 
been  designated  to  receive  Federal  aid  in 
this  projected   program;    and 

Whereas  Highway  101  being  an  Important 
north  and  south  link  in  the  coast  highway 
system;  and 

Whereas  the  northwest  area  of  the  United 
States  is  classed  as  a  critical  military  area: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  The  Oregon  State  Federation  of 
Labor  do  go  on  record  as  urging  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Federal  Roads  to  desig- 
nate Highway  101  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
jected Federal  aid  highway -Improvement 
program;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Federal  Roads  system  and  the  congressional 
delegations  of  the  States  of  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington, and  California. 


RXSOLimON    NO.    SI 


Whereas  the  Columbia  River  at  Astoria, 
Oreg .  and  Megler,  Wash.,  being  the  last  link 
on  Highway  101  not  connected  by  a  brldga 
and  much  delay  resulting  In  the  use  of  a 
ferry  system,  etc.:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Orecon  State  Federa- 
tion of  Lat>or  do  go  on  record  as  urging  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Federal  Koads  to 
construct  the  Trans-Columbia  Bridge  at  As- 
toria, Oreg..  and  Megler.  Wash.,  with  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  thus  cumpletlr.g  the  last 
link  in  this  much  traveled  north  and  south 
highway;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Federal  Roads  System  and  the  congressional 
delegations  of  the  States  of  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington, and  California,  and  the  Governors 
of  Oregon.  Washingiun.  and  California. 

Resolution  or  Clark  Countt  (WAau.) 
Grange 

rapid  tax  amortization  for  klxctric-powxb 
facilittes 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  rapid  tax- 
amortization  program  Is  to  encourage  and 
make  possible  Investment  In  facilities  needed 
for  national  defense;  and 

Whereas  the  original  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  perverted  In  its  application 
to  the  electric-power  Industry,  where  it  has 
been  used  In  the  majority  of  cases  to  grant 
benefits  for  facilities  which  are  essentially 
r^^rt  of  normal,  peacetime  expansion,  rather 
than  of  a  defense  nature;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  this  a  few  private 
power  company  stock  manipulators  have  re- 
ceived tremendous  subsidies  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  expense  of  the  gen- 
eral public:  and 

Whereas  these  subsidies  which  are  being 
granted  to  the  private  power  company  stock- 
holders by  the  Government  cculd  better  be 
directly  Invested  in  power  developments  like 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville,  and  the  other 
Federal  projects  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
elsewhere  about  the  Nation,  which  would 
then  be  owned  by  the  people  and  which  could 
repay  the  Investment  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— with  Interest — out  of  revenues  from 
power  sales;  and 

Whereas  the  rapid  tnx  amort  Izntlon  for 
electric-power  facilities  which  had  been  sus- 
pended on  August  11  has  now  been  rein- 
stated by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Clark  County  Pomona 
Grange  urge  the  ODM  to  Immediately  again 
suspend  the  rapid -amortization  program  as 
It  pertains  to  electric  power;  and  that  the 
Congress  be  urged  to  rewrite  the  law  to  ex- 
clude all  subsidy  to  private  electric -power 
facilities  from  rapid  amortization:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
addressed  to  ODM  Director  Flemming,  and  to 
all  members  of  the  Congress  from  our  State, 
and  to  Senators  Morse,  Neubxrcxr,  Lancer. 
and  Young. 

Adopted  by  Clark  Coxmty  Pomona  Grange 
No.    1,   meeting   In   regular   session   at   Fern 
Prairie,  this  14th  day  of  December  1955. 
Albert  Ost,  Master. 
Olaots    Carlson, 

Secretary. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.  R.  3650.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Eilef  Rue  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty situated  in  Cassia  County.  Idaho  (Rept. 
No.   1627); 

H.  R.  6022.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relo- 
cation   of    the    Trenton    Massccre    Canyon 
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Monument  preaently  located  near  TYvnton. 
Nebr.  (Rept.  No.  1638); 

H.  R.  6112.  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  oon- 
•tructlon  of  a  sewage-disposal  system  to 
serve  the  Yorktown  area  of  the  Colonial 
National  Historical  Park.  Va..  and  for  otber 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1629); 

H.  R.  6618.  A  btU  for  the  relief  of  Btha 
Dora  Johnson  (Rept.  No.  1690);  and 

H.  J.  Ree.  194.  Joint  resolution  to  deslg- 
nau  the  General  Grant  tree  (known  as  the 
Nation's  Christmas  tree)  In  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park.  Calif.,  as  a  national  shrine 
(Rept.  Ho.   1681). 

By  Mr.  CHAVKZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  2210.  A  bin  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  St.  Marys  River.  Mich.,  South  Canal. 
In  order  to  repeal  the  authorization  for  the 
alteration  of  the  International  Bridge  as  part 
of  such  project,  and  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Array  to  aocompllsh  such  altera- 
tion (Rept.  No.  1632); 

8. 2755.  A  bill  to  designate  the  reservoir 
above  the  Montlcello  Dam  In  California  ■• 
Lake  Berryessa  (Rept.  No.  1633); 

S.  2861.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  increase  of 
emergency  relief  highway  funds  from  $10 
million  to  $30  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1956  (Rept.  No.  1634); 

H  R  2552.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  project  for  the  Great 
Lakes  connecting  channels  above  Lake  Brie 
(Rept.  No.  1635): 

H.  R.  5556.  A  bill  authorizing  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  of  McOirts 
Creek,  Pla..  for  flood  control  (Rept.  No. 
1636): 

H.  R.  (O09.  A  bin  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  River-Gulf  outlet 
(Rept.  No.  1637);  and 

H.  R.  6961.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lake 
created  by  Buford  Dam  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia as  "Lake  Sidney  Lanier"  (Rept.  No.  1638). 


AMENDMENT  OP  CONSTITUTION, 
RELATING  TO  TREAT  YMAKING 
POWER— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  DIRK6EN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  1)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  relat- 
ing to  the  legal  effect  of  certain  treaties 
and  other  international  agreements.  In 
connection  therewith.  I  should  say  it  is 
understood  that  a  reasonable  time  will  be 
available  for  the  filing  of  both  the  ma- 
jority report  and   the  minority  views. 

1  anticipate  that  within  a  week  those 
documents  will  be  ready  and  will  be 
filed. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  which  I  reported  a 
moment  ago,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  minority  have  not  to  exceed 
10  days  in  which  to  file  minority  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  believe  the  un- 
derstanding was  that  2  weeks  would  be 
allowed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  it  was  1 
week- 

Ikfr.  LANGER.   The  understanding  was 

2  weeks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  I  amend  my  re- 
quest.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  minority  have  not  to  exceed  2  weeks 
in  which  to  file  minority  views. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  want  the  Rkcoro  to 
show  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Joint 
resolution.  However.  I  wish  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  discussed  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  week.  10  duya,  or  2  weeks. 
I  thought  10  days  was  agreed  upon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

BIr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers,  to 
which  were  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  two  lists  of  records 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States  that  appeared  to 
have  no  permanent  value  or  historical 
interest,  submitted  reports  thereon, 
pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    MURRAY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Esvm,  Mr.  Ooldwatzx,  Mr. 
Malonk,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  3379.  A   bin    to   provide   for   the   main- 
tenance of  essential  production  of  tungsten 
ores  and  concentrates  in  the  United  States, 
Its  Territories  and  possessions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MuaaAT  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  3380.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Zygmunt 
Sobota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   CARLSON: 
8.  3381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  gain  from  the  condemnation  by 
the  United  S.ates  of  real  property  held  by 
a  person  60  years  of  age  or  older  and  to  pro- 
vide special  treatment  for  such  gain  In  the 
case  of  real  property  held  by  a  person  under 
60  years  of  age;  to  the  Ck>inmlttee  on  Finance. 
(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cableon  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr.   McNAMARA: 

8.3382.  A  bin  to  provide  for  certain  In- 
creases in  the  amounts  paid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  815.  81st  Congress.  fcH' 
school  construction  pvupoees  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1951,  through  June  30.  1937; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamaba  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

8.3383.  A  bin  to  reqiilre  that  Federal 
Judgments  for  the  condemnation  of  land  by 
the  United  States  be  registered,  recorded, 
docketed.  Indexed,  and  cross-indexed  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  the  State  In  which 
such  property  is  situated,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  BARRETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

OTijAHONET)  : 

8.  3384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  on  use  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain land  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  WATKIH8: 
8. 3S8S.  A  bin  to  transfer  600  acres  of  pub- 
lic domain  to  the  Kanosh  Band  of  Indians. 
Utah:    to   the   Committee   on  Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Watkhts  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CMAHONKT: 

8. 3386.  A  blU  to  amend  the  jcdnt  reatdu- 
Uon  entitled  "Joint  resolutton  to  ectabllsh 
a  commlsslcHi  for  the  celetaraUon  of  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Theodore  Booee- 
velt."  approved  July  28,  1955;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

8. 3387.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  by  the  United  Statss 
to  the  Board  of  National  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PRINTING  OF  PRAYERS  BY  SENATE 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  226),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  3,000  copies  of  the  prayers 
offered  by  the  Reverend  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  doctor  of  divinity.  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  dally  sessions 
of  the  Senate  during  the  84th  Congress  be 
printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morsi  relat- 
ing to  the  above  resolution,  wliich  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


MAINTENANCE  OF  ESSENTIAL  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  TUNGSTEN  ORES 
AND   CONCENTRATES 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Presldmt.  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  speak  on  it  in 
excess  of  the  2  minutes  allowed  under 
the  order  which  has  been  entered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwatxrI, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Maloni],  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Scorr],  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  essential 
production  of  tungsten  ores  and  concen- 
trates in  the  United  States,  its  Terri- 
tories, and  possessions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  believe  this  bill,  if  enacted,  will  play 
an  important  part  in  avoiding  world  war 
m.  or  should  world  war  in  eventuate 
will  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  one  of 
the  most  strategic  and  greatly  needed 
materials  in  the  development  of  more 
rugged  turbojet  engines  and  higher- 
speed  planes  and  long-range  ballistic 
missiles,  as  well  as  nuclear  powerplants. 
which  are  required  if  our  country  is  to 
control  the  airways  and  survive  the  an- 
ticipated all-out  attacks  of  the  greatest 
enemy  of  civilization  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

This  is  a  simple  bill,  and  embodies  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tungsten  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee  made  to  the 
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C  ace  of  Bfinerals  Mobilization  of  the  De- 
pu-tment  of  the  Interior  at  its  meeting 
oi  1  December  14.  1955.  The  material  in- 
volved is  timgsten — the  metal  with  the 
h  ghest  melting  point — over  6,100'  Pahr- 
eiiheit — and  greatest  hardness  in  the 
It  inerals  field. 

The  characteristics  of  tungsten  are 
well  known  in  the  field  of  metallurgy. 
Ill  anticipation  of  the  need  for  develop- 
ir  g  the  greatest  heat-resistant  alloy,  scl- 
ei  itists  and  engineers  have  been  striving 
d  ligently  to  develop  such  an  alloy  for 
n  (H'e  than  20  years.  But  during  practi- 
ciJly  all  of  that  time  tungsten  has  been 
classified  by  the  Pentagon  as  a  metal  in 
St  ort  supply.  The  exploration  and  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  Department 
ol  the  Interior  and  the  Government 
bi  tying  programs  under  DMPA  and  OSA 
Ol  domestic  and  foreign  tungsten  have 
nitllifled  the  theory  of  scarcity  of  this 
indispensable  metal.  We  are  fortunate 
in  knowing  that  we  have  the  resources 
of  our  domestic  tungsten  mining  Indus- 
trir. 

Our  Government  entered  into  con- 
tricts  with  producers  in  foreign  lands 
for  the  acquisition  of  more  than  6  mil- 
ll(n  short-ton  units  of  tungsten,  and 
w  th  domestic  producers  for  3  million 
stort-ton  units.  Some  of  the  foreign 
cc  ntracts  will  have  extended  over  a  max- 
in  um  period  of  9  years  before  they  ter- 
m  nate.  while  the  domestic  purchases 
w  11  terminate  in  5  years  when  they  end 
in  June  or  July  of  this  year,  unless  the 
d(  mestic  program  is  extended.  This  bill 
piovides  for  the  acquisition  of  an  addi- 
tional 3  million  units  of  tungsten  from 
dc  mestic  mines  and  extends  the  life  of 
th  s  Important  segment  of  the  domestic 
m  ning  industry  3  additional  years,  or 
ur  til  June  30.  1959.  If  the  present  pro- 
gr  im  should  terminate  this  summer — as 
it  surely  will  unless  it  is  extended — all 
of  the  domestic  tungsten  mines  will  close 
ar  d  our  country  will  be  deprived  of  this 
CO  itinuing  source  of  supply. 

Dn  March  26.  1954.  the  President  au- 
thJrized  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
ticn  to  establish  immediately  new  long- 
teim  mineral  stockpile  objectives.  The 
pr^ss  release  that  carried  this  message 
stiited  that  the  action  was  based  on  a 
prflimlnary  study  submitted  by  the 
President's  Minerals  Pohcy  Committee, 
wl  ich  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
Ca  ainet.  and  that  the  complete  report  of 
th(  President's  Committee  would  be  sub- 
mi  :ted  to  the  Cabinet  at  an  early  date 
wi  h  recommendations  for  a  long-range 
pn»gram  designed  to  strengthen  the  do- 
me Stic  mineral  industry. 

J  dr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sei  t  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Ri  :oRD.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  text 
of  Lhis  release. 

'  here  being  no  objection,  the  release 
wa  i  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  'ollows: 

March  36.  1954. 
The  President  today  authorized  the  Office 
of  1  )efenae  Mobilization  to  establish  Immedi- 
ate y  new  long-term  mineral  stockpile  objec- 
tive s. 

The  action  was  based  on  a  preliminary 
stu  ly  submitted  last  Friday  by  the  Presi- 
denfs  Minerals  Policy  Committee,  which  waa 
unt  nlmously  endorsed  by  the  Cabinet.  The 
cooplet*  report  of  the  President's  Commit- 


tee will  be  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  at  an 
early  date  with  recommendations  for  a  long- 
range  program  designed  to  strengthen  the 
domestic  mineral  Industry. 

A  careful  review  of  stockpile  objectives  in 
the  light  of  the  new  concept  will  be  made  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  before  spe- 
cific purchase  directives  are  given  to  the 
General  Services  Admtnlsuation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  new  program  will  result  In 
additional  Government  acquisitions  of  from 
35  to  40  metals  and  minerals  to  be  pur- 
chased, wherever  possible,  from  domestic 
producers,  and  to  be  spread  out  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  In  acquiring  the 
additional  amounts  to  t>e  purchased  under 
the  new  program,  preference  will  be  given 
to  newly  mined  metals  and  minerals  of 
domestic  origin. 

The  following  considerations  will  enter 
Into  the  development  of  the  new  long-term 
stockpile  objectives: 

1.  It  will  be  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  long-term  stockpile  objectives, 
that,  in  the  event  of  war,  supplies  will  not 
be  available  from  foreign  sources  except  In 
the  case  of  that  limited  group  of  countries 
to  which  wartime  access  can  be  had  with  the 
same  degree  of  reliance  as  afforded  by  sources 
within  our  country. 

It  is  recognized  that,  at  such  a  time,  some 
of  these  foreign  sources  of  supply  will  be 
available  to  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  predict  with  accuracy 
Just  what  areas  will  be  accessible  for  ob- 
taining large  quantities  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials.  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  the  Government  has  decided  to 
follow  a  policy  which,  when  consummated, 
wii;  mean  that  the  risk  of  strategic  and 
critical  metals  and  minerals  becoming  a 
bottleneck  will  be  virtually  eliminated. 

a.  It  wlH  be  assumed  that  In  the  event 
of  an  emergency  some  supplies  from  do- 
mestic sources  may  not  be  available,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  now  have  the 
capability  of  attack  on  the  United  States. 

3.  Wherever  possible,  strategic  and  critical 
met!Oa  and  minerals  in  the  stockpile  will  be 
upgraded  and  refined  to  the  point  at  which 
they  will  be  more  readily  usable  In  the  event 
of  an  emergency. 

Policies  now  in  effect  covering  speedy  ac- 
quisition of  metals  and  minerals  to  meet  the 
present  minimum  stockpile  objectives  will  be 
continued. 

Acquisition  of  metals  and  minerals  to 
me<»t  the  difference  between  the  present  min- 
imum and  new  long-term  objectives  will 
take  pl.ice  ordinarily  at  such  times  as  the 
Government  decides  that  purchases  will  help 
to  reactivate  productive  capacity  and  In 
other  ways  to  alleviate  distressed  conditions 
in  connection  with  domestic  mineral  in- 
dustries that  are  an  lmp<irtant  element  of 
the  Nation's  mobilization  base. 

This  means  that  the  Government  will  be 
acquiring  metals  and  minerals  for  the  stock- 
pile over  and  above  Its  minimum  needs  at 
times  when  it  will  be  advantageoiu  to  do  so 
rather  than  waiting  until  emergency  condi- 
tions force  it  to  pay  premium  prices  Such 
a  policy  will  make  it  possible  to  make  steady 
progress  toward  the  g<:>al  of  ehminaiing  the 
possibility  of  metals  and  minerals  becom- 
Inic  a  bottleneck  In  the  event  of  general 
mobilization. 

In  addition.  In  building  from  the  mint- 
mum  to  the  new  long-term  stockpile  ob- 
jectives, the  Government  will  continue  to 
utilize  fully  the  following  methods: 

1.  Obtaining  whenever  such  action  will 
be  consistent  with  the  Nation's  overall  trade 
policy,  strategic  and  critical  metaU  and 
minerals  in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities: 

2.  Transferring  to  the  stockpile  surpliu 
metals  and  minerals  obtained  under  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  or  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Act. 


All  materials  acquired  under  the  new  pro- 
gram will  be  held  under  the  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  the  present  Stockpile  Act. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  On  December  1.  1954. 
another  statement  in  the  form  of  a  press 
release  came  from  the  White  House, 
which  stated  that  the  President  on  that 
day  had  received  the  final  report  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Minerals  Policy — 
a  report  designed  to  provide  the  basis  for 
national  policies  affecting  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  metals  and  minerals,  and 
\that  the  report  was  approved  by  the 
President  after  discussion  by  members  of 
the  Cabinet  at  several  recent  Cabinet 
meetings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point,  the  texts  of  the  release  and 
the  report,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dkcimbex  1.  1954. 

The  President  today  received  the  final 
report  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Min- 
eral Policy— a  report  designed  to  provide 
the  basis  for  national  policies  affecting  the 
prodtictlon  and  use  of  metals  and  minerals. 
The  report  was  approved  by  the  President 
after  discussion  by  members  of  the  Cabinet 
at  several  recent  Cabinet  meetings. 

The  report  contains  11  recommendations. 
Three  are  designed  primarily  to  enhance  the 
security  of  the  Nation:  1  is  Intended  to  In-lng 
about  closer  Government- Industry  relations 
In  the  mining  field:  and  7  are  directed  toward 
the  encotiragemcnt  of  an  orderly  and  vig- 
orous development  of  domestic  mineral  re- 
sources. 

The  three  recommendations  dealing  with 
security  which  the  Committee  termed  "over- 
riding in  Importance"  are: 

1.  That  a  complete  review  be  undertaken 
of  all  stockpile  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  metals  and  minerals,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  long-term  objectives  to  as- 
sure, over  a  period  of  time,  the  acquisition 
of  adequate  stocks  of  the^e  materials,  and 
thereby  reduce — and  where  possible  elimi- 
nate— ^foreseeable  wartime  shortages. 

3.  That  the  supply-demand  situation  for 
each  of  the  metals  and  minerals  t>e  evaluated 
periodically  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  estab- 
lish the  proper  level  of  efficient  domestic 
production  required  as  an  adequate  compo- 
nent  of    the   mobilization    base. 

3.  That  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion review  with  the  DepartmenU  of  Inte- 
rior and  Commerce,  and  other  agencies  con- 
cerned, the  tuks  which  need  to  be  carried 
on  to  build  and  maintain  the  mobUlcation 
base  for  metals  and  minerals:  and  issue  nec- 
essary delegations  of  authority  to  assure 
full  coverage  of  mobUlcation  planning  for 
metals  and  minerals  within  the  policy  frame- 
work and  criteria  esUblished  by  ODM. 

In  addition  to  security  considerations,  the 
Committee  gave  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  mineral  resources. 

"A  major  objective  of  mineral  policy."  the 
report  suted.  "U  a  full  and  orderly  pro- 
gram for  the  development  and  conservation 
of  the  country's  mineral  resources.  An  or- 
derly development  and  wise  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources  is  an  essential  element  In  a 
strong  and  sound  economy." 

The  Committee.  In  lu  report  and  In  dis- 
cussions with  the  Cabinet  and  the  Presi- 
dent, emphasized  that  the  development  of 
mineral  resources  is  primarily  •  function 
of  private  enterprise  and  that  actions  of 
Government  In  this  field  should  be  limited 
to  those  which  are  In  the  national  Interest 
but  not  likely  to  b«  undertaken  by  private 
Industry. 
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The  Committee's  recommendations  relat- 
ing to  domestic  resources  arc: 

4.  That  the  tax  structure  as  It  affects  the 
discovery  and  production  of  minerals  should 
be  periodically  reviewed  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate, where  possible,  such  deterrents  as  may 
t>e  found  to  exl&t  to  the  soiind  development 
of  the  Nation's  mineral  reeources. 

5.  That  the  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  private  indtistry  for  exploration  such 
ss  that  now  administered  by  the  D^ense 
Minerals  Bzploration  Administration  be 
Etren(;thened  and  continued. 

6.  That  the  Department  of  the  Interkw — 
the  Federal  asrency  with  major  responsibility 
m  this  fifld — accelerate  those  activities  which 
must  precede  or  supplement  prl\-ate  explora- 
tion such  as  topopriiphlc  snd  geologic  map- 
ping, geologic  research,  and  the  development 
of  geochemlcal  and  geophysical  theories  and 
techniques 

7.  That  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
expand  and  direct  exploration  activities 
aimed  at  the  discovery  of  new  mineralized 
areas  or  critically  short  materials  essentlB.1 
to  security  but  that  work  In  this  field  be 
confined  to  that  which  provides  data  as  to 
the  probable  location  and  general  potential 
of  mineral  dfpoalts:  and.  further,  that  this 
type  of  search  l>e  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  only  when  It  clearly  U  In 
the  national  Interest  ard  when  It  U  reason- 
ably ccrUln  that  the  work  will  not  be  done 
by   private  Industry. 

8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
velop recommendations  for  such  revisions 
of  the  mining  laws  as  mny  t>e  desirable  to 
recognise  and  thus  encourage  the  use  of 
newer  methods  of  explorations. 

9.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  coordinate  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  facts  concerning  tlie  Nallou's  min- 
eral resourcca  and  fact:M-s  pertaining  to  their 
production  and  uUlizallon. 

10.  That  the  Departmen*.  of  the  Interior 
Intensify  Its  program  of  mineral  and  metal 
research  aimed  at  the  development  of  latent 
resources,  new  mineral  raw  materials,  and 
Improved  utillratlon  of  existing  raw  mate- 
rials, and  coordinate  lu  minerals  and  met: ': 
research  with  that  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  as  practicable  with  rest  arch  in  Industry 

In  offering  a  final  recommendation,  the 
Committee  expressed  the  b«llef  that  the  ob- 
jectives sought  by  mlncrsl  policy  can  be  more 
effectively  achlevt^  if  closer  cooperation  can 
be  developed  between  Government  and  the 
mineral  Induatrtea.  The  Coaunlttec.  there- 
fore,  recommended: 

11.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
velop ways  ar.d  means  of  establUhing  and 
mainUiining  through  some  workable  body 
the  contacu  bciueen  the  mining  Industry 
and  Government  nece5sary  to  give  force  and 
•ffrct  to  the  recommended  policies. 

The  Committee  waa  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  Octot>er  28.  1»53.  In  addition  to 
Secreury  McKay  as  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  Kecretiiry  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Moblllxi'Uon.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director 
at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  served  as  con- 
sultants. 

In  their  letter  of  transmittal,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  pointed  out  that  during 
the  interim  since  the  submission  of  a  pre- 
liminary report  In  March  of  this  year,  a 
number  of  actions  have  been  taken  Imple- 
menting recommendations  made  at  that 
tane. 

The  recommendation  that  the  strategic 
stockpile  be  expanded  In  the  Interests  of 
national  aecurlty  became  effective  by  the 
President's  announcement  of  March  2c.  1854. 

The  delegation  of  authority  by  ODM  cov- 
ering nK>bllizatlon  planning  for  metals  and 
minerals  became  effective  November  12. 


Actioa  baa  been  taken  by  ODM  to  con- 
tinue and  strengthen  the  program  of  the  De- 
fense Mineral  Exploration  Administration. 

Substantial  progress  along  the  lines  of  the 
recommendation  regarding  the  elimination 
of  tax  deterrents  has  been  made  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

In  his  appointment  of  the  Committee  in 
October  1953.  the  President  called  attention 
to  the  depressed  conditions  in  segroentx  of 
the  mining  industry  existing  at  that  time 
and  specifically  refwred  to  the  situation  in 
lead  and  zinc  producers.  The  Ccnnmlttee 
gave  particular  attention  to  this  problem  as 
a  representative  test  case. 

Announcement  of  the  ctockpile  policy  last 
March  rerulted  in  a  firming  up  the  lead  and 
Einc  market,  the  letter  of  transmittal  noted. 
and  when  a  purchase  progn^m  was  inaugu- 
rated under  the  new  policy,  the  market  prices 
of  both  commodities  rose  substantially. 

RcroKT   or  thx   PKeswmTs   CkXTKTr   Com- 
Miim.  OM  MnrcKALs  Poucr,  NomcBia  30. 
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Uwrrra  Stutts 
Di»A«TM«rr  or  rnr  IimxTaa. 
Wa*htTi^on,  D.  C  .  November  30, 19S4. 
The  PacmEWT. 

The  White  Houne. 
DzAS  Mk.  President     We  hare  the  honor 
to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  report  which 
embodies  the  recommendations  of  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  named  by  you  on  October  25, 

1953.  to  Inquire  into  national  policies  af- 
fecting the  production  and  utilization  of 
metals  and  minerals. 

You  will  recall  that  the  basic  proposals  of 
the  Committee  were  discussed  with  you  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet  during  the  month  of 
March  of  this  year. 

The  Committee's  recommendation  that  the 
strategic  stockpile  l>e  expanded  In  the  in- 
terest of  national  security  was  put  Into  ef- 
fect   by   your   announcement   of   March   26. 

1954.  We  are  gratified  by  the  general  ap- 
proval which  this  policy  has  received  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  your  letter  requesting  tis  to  undertake 
this  asslenmert.  you  referred  to  depressed 
conditions  in  pefrments  Oi  the  mining  Indus- 
try and  fpeclfirally  to  the  Pituntlon  of  the 
lead  and  Einc  producers.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  gave  particular  attention  to  this 
problem  as  a  representative  te«t  case. 

When  long-term  stockpile  objectives  were 
established  for  these  commodities,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  additional  purchases  were  neces- 
sary. It  was  obriotis.  also,  that  some  steps 
had  to  be  taken  to  maintain  domestic  pro- 
duction at  a  reasonable  level. 

The  very  announcement  of  the  new  stock- 
pile policy  gave  a  firmness  to  the  lead  and 
Einc  markets.  When  a  purchase  program 
was  Inaugurated  under  this  new  policy,  the 
market  prices  of  both  commodities  rose  sub- 
stantially. The  price  for  lead  Is  now  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  above  the  low  point  of 
February.  1054.  and  for  sine  approximately 
24  percent  higher. 

"These  Increased  prices  should  assist  sub- 
stantially in  maintaining  the  domestic  com- 
ponent of  the  mobilization  base. 

You  will  note,  however,  that  our  recom- 
mendations provide  for  a  periodic  review  of 
these  two  commodities,  as  well  as  others,  and 
should  the  program  now  In  effect  prove  In- 
adequate other  meastires  will  be  promptly 
recommended. 

As  an  eEsentlal  concomitant  of  the  new 
long-term  stockpile  policy,  the  Committee 
recommends  the  preparation  of  studies  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  to  determine  the  proper 
levels  of  domestic  mineral  production  for 
each  mineral  commodity  on  which  to  base 
mobilization  plans.  These  studies  are  being 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
line  with  the  Committee's  recommendation 
that  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  dele- 
gate to  that  Department  certain  responsibili- 
ties for  detailed  mobilization  planning  for 


the  production  of  metals  and  minerals.  T'be 
delegation  of  authartty  became  effective  Ko- 
vember  12.  1954. 

Tour  Committee  makes  a  aeries  of  recom- 
mendations desiemed  to  encourage  an  orderly 
tout  vigorous  development  of  domestic  min- 
eral resources. 

One  of  these  calls  far-elimination  from  the 
tax  structure  of  as  many  deterrents  to  the 
discovery  and  production  of  minerals  as  pos- 
sible vritbout  impairing  the  fairness  and 
adequacy  of  the  tax  Fvstrm. 

Great  progress  in  this  direction  has  already 
been  made  in  the  Internal  Bewnoe  Code  of 
1954. 

Another  reconunendation  pi  opmies  the 
strengthening  and  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Defense  Minerals  Exploration 
Administration  Action  by  ODM  has  given 
sut>stantlaJ    effect   to   this   recommendation. 

Other  recommendations  advocate  the  rein- 
forcing and  broadening  of  the  factfinding, 
exploration,  and  research  activities  of  tbe 
Department  of  the  Interior.  As  you  know, 
management  surt-eys  by  otrtstanding  inde- 
pendent c.tizens  have  been  made  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
the  recommendations  are  already  being  im- 
plemented. Reorganizations  of  these  tvro 
agencies  along  the  lines  recommended  by 
the  surveys  will  increase  the  effectiveness  cif 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  these 
fields.  Additional  funds  may  be  needed, 
however,  fully  to  Implement  these  recom- 
mezulations  of  the  Cabinet  Committee. 

The  past  6  months  have,  we  believe.  pro- 
Tided  stifBcient  time  and  experience  to  test 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. We  believe  that  the  progress  that 
has  l>een  made  toward  their  full  imp}«nenta- 
tion  has  been  excellent.  We  are  coixfident 
that  c<Hitiuued  progress  wlU  be  made. 

The  members  of  Uie  Committee  would  like 
to  extend  their  thanks  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries who  served  as  alternates  and  to  st&ff 
memt>ers  of  each  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Conunlttee  who  contributed  significantly  to 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
report. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  con- 
sultants to  the  Committee,  were  most  helpful 
and  cooperative. 

A  copy  of  our  p>ollcy  statement  Is  enclosed. 
Very  sincerely  yoiirs. 

DctVLAs  McKat. 
Secretary  of  t/ie  Interior,  Chairman. 
JoKN  FoTrxa  Cnu.Ea.  > 

Secretary  of  State. 

SlNCI.Ani   WCSKS. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

ARTHTTK  S.  FT.EMMING. 

Director,  Office  of  Defense  Mobil -Jtation. 
RXPOST  or  THE  Cabikxt  Comiuttee  om 

MnrEKALS  POLICT 

INTROOtJCTIOIf 

The  President,  by  letter  of  October  26.  19CS. 
appointed  us  as  a  conunlttee  to  study  the 
problems  relating  to  the  production  aiul 
utilization  of  metals  and  minerals  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  national  policies 
in  this  field. 

The  guidelines  of  our  work  as  laid  down  in 
this  letter  were: 

1.  To  make  sure  that  we  have  available 
mineral  raw  materials  to  meet  any  con- 
tingency during  the  uncertain  years  ahead. 

2.  To  make  sure  that  we  can  meet  the 
ever-growing  mineral  requirements  of  an  ex- 
panding economy. 

3.  To  preserve  the  added  economic 
strength  represented  by  recent  expansion  of 
facililies  by  the  domestic  mining  industry, 
through  policies  that  would  be  consistent 
with  our  other  national  and  International 
policies. 

It  was  suggested,  also,  that  tiie  prudent 
use  and  development  of  domestic  mineral 
resources   and   assured   access   to   necessary 
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I  tr*n|tbon  tbl«  Mpcct  of  our  d«f«nM. 

Wo  roet>ffiilxo  aUo  that  th«  dofnoatte  mtn* 
( Tftl  IndiMtTT  miut  eontrtmjt*  in  varytnc 
( t>tr—  to  tbo  mineral  raw  malarial  baaa  (or 
I  >Dy  future  mobilization  effort  and  prupoM 

rays  and  maana  of  maintaining  or  acblavt- 
:  ng  proper  levela  of  efficient  domestic  pro- 
I  luctlon  required  as  an  adequate  component 
( )f  mobilization  base. 

Plnally.  the  Committee  offers  a  number  of 
recommendations  which  It  believes  will  fos- 

«r  a  full  and  orderly  program  (or  the  de- 

relopment  and  conservation  of  our  national 
:  eaources. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
lie  not  attempt  to  deal  with  specific  com- 
1  QOditlea.  The  Committee  reached  an  early 
:  Inding  that  courses  of  action  must  be  tal- 
!  ared  to  meet  mineral  commodity  problems 

ipon  a  caae-by-case  basis.  The  unequal 
I  ;eographlcal  distribution  o:  mineral  depos- 
:  ts.  the  widely  varying  factors  aSecting  the 
I  xploratlon  and  development  of  ore  bodies. 
I  tnd  the  political  and  economic  complexities 
I  lurroundlng  their  production,  utilization, 
t  .nd  flow  In  trade  combine  to  make  gen- 
I  irallzatlona  exceedingly  difficult.  We  be- 
1  leve.  however,  that  the  guidelines  laid  down 
liy  the  Committee  will  prove  helpful  In  the 
^  working  out  of  day-to-day  problems  and 
i  lexlble  enough  to  meet  changing  national 
I  Lnd   International  condltlona. 

I.  THE  PKOBLESf  OF  SXCUBrTT 

A.  The  strategic  stockpile 

Twice  within  the  last  15  years,  the  United 
( tates    has    been    drawn    into    International 

<  onfllcts  with  almost  no  stockpile  of  strategic 
i  nd  critical  materials.  The  absence  of  an 
I  dequate  stockpile  required  the  Nation  In 
lM2-'44  and  again  In  1950-53.  to  undertake 
c  ostly  and  disruptive  expansion  programs  to 
c  btaln  materials  which  a  stockpile,  accumu- 
1  ited  In  advance,  could  have  supplied.  It  was 
I  ecessary  at  a  most  dUBcuIt  time  to  divert 
■  irarce  machinery  and  equipment,  manpower, 
t  nd  military  forces  to  obtain  these  materials. 

The  Committee  believes  that  these  tragic 
c  Kperlences  point  up  the  need  for  an  ade- 
c  uate  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
t  trials  to  meet  the  tremendous  surges  of  de. 
E  land  that  come  with  war. 

To  the  degree  that  minerals  are  stock- 
piled within  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
s  ;art  of  a  war,  there  will  be  less  need,  or  no 
reed  at  all.  for  forced-draft  wartime  ex- 
pansion of  raw  materials  production  Involv- 
li  ig  unreasonable  increases  In  prices  or  sub- 
s  antlal  Oovemment  Investment.  Likewise, 
t  lere  will  be  less  need  for  stringent  wartime 
a  locations,  celling  prices,  and  limitation 
o  ders  on  raw  materials.  In  addition,  stock- 
pillng  can  greatly  reduce  the  need  for  di- 
▼  trslon  of  naval,  air.  and  military  efforts  to 
t  le   secondary    task  of   protecting   overseas 
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e<»intrlos.  and  the  dongor  of  relying  on  c<m. 
eontraied  sources  Whore  sntirtiMted  war* 
timo  suppllos  for  a  nmtnuiduy  did  n^K  moot 
pru)oetod  requlremenu.  the  indieaUd  dedcit 
wao  gonorally  esubiuhed  as  the  st/x-kpiie 
objoetlee.  Those  "minimum"  objectives, 
however,  still  assumed  substantial  wartime 
ImporU.  as  well  as  stringent  oonsorvation 
measures. 

As  of  Juno  30,  10M,  minimum  stockpile 
objectives  for  all  maUrUls  were  valued  at 
approximately  §7  billion  and  spproxlmately 
•4  3  billion  worth  of  materials  were  physically 
on  hand.  A  total  of  75  materials  are  being 
stockpiled  and  o(  thetie  55  are  metals  and 
minerals.  Dollarwise.  about  80  percent  are 
metals  and  minerals.  It  is  Government  pol- 
icy to  acquire  these  minimum  objectives  as 
rapidly  as  feasible.  When  an  objective  la 
larnely  on  hand,  the  Government  gradually 
redvtces  the  rate  of  procurement  to  withdraw 
from  the  market  with  a  minimum  unsettling 
effect 

Under  the  Defense  Production  Act  com- 
mitments o(  over  Id  billion  have  been  made 
tj  expand  supplies  o(  msterlals  to  meet  de- 
(ense  purposes  tncludini;  stockpiling.  Ac- 
celerated tax  amortization  ts  also  used  where 
appropriate.  Assisted  materlaU  expansion  la 
pre(erably  located  within  the  United  States, 
or  alternatively.  In  strategically  accessible 
(orelgn  sources. 

Long-term  objectives 

1  The  Committee  recommends  a  complete 
review  of  all  stockpile  objectives  for  strategic 
and  critical  metals  and  minerals  and  the 
establishment  of  new  lung-term  objectives 
that  will  assure,  over  a  period  of  time,  the 
acquisition  of  adequate  stocks  of  these  ma- 
terials and  thereby  reduce  and  where  pos- 
sible eliminate  foreseeable  wartime  shortages. 

Long-term  objectives  are  calculated  fur- 
ther to  reduce  dangeroiu  and  costly  depend- 
ence on  sources  of  minerals  ouulde  of  the 
United  States  and  accessible  areas  as  defined 
by  the  National  Security  Council  as  well  as 
to  eliminate  In  wartime  production  programs 
the  necessity  (or  conserxntlon  measures  so 
stringent  as  to  Jeopardize  essential  war- 
supporting  activities. 

In  calculating  these  long-term  stockpile 
objectives,  particular  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  large  bulk  Items  which  In  wartime 
would  require  great  tonnages  of  ocean  ship- 
ping. In  addition,  the  possibilities  of  de- 
struction o(  key  metal  and  mineral  producing 
facilities  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
in  strategically  accessible  sources  must  be 
assessed  In  view  of  the  development  of  atomic 
weapons,  and  appropriate  provision  made  for 
additional  stockpiling  where  required. 

Policies  now  In  effect  covering  acquisitions 
to  meet  minimum  stockpile  objectives  should 
be  continued,  but  acquisition  of  minerals  to 
meet  the  Increment  between  minimum  and 
long-term  objectives  should  go  forward  under 
limitations  hereinafter  stated. 

Acquisitions  beyond  the  existing  mlnlmtim 
stockpile  objectives  to  achieve  the  long-term 
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AoM^iiMKlf  in  Nioiiin«  »w#oImoo»  ^»iH0Hts 
ttttHtl4  too  flvoN  u>  ttowly  mMnnI  motoU  a>»4 
Mlnorale  iH  Otttn^tiM  itrtuHt  AM|MUlt|i/mi 
VIII  slstf  s4/ntii«uo  ut  iMi  nuuis  hf  </#<ainMif 
sirsusu  aitd  ffituai  n»«i«U  sitd  miitorsia  m 
eak-haitM  tttr  eurpiua  agricultural  luintttuidi* 
tios  iwhuh  have  alroo4lfr  tooen  paid  tu9  l/y  tl»o 
C></vernrn«Mli  and  toy  tranalerring  Ut  tho 
stiwkpiU  surplus  metals  srul  miiMrrsIs  gen. 
eraUNt  under  tho  Dofenae  friiduotlon  A«t,  tho 
Vodoral  frofjeriy  Act,  snd  other  lofialatk/n, 

fn  ac<|uirin«  metals  sr»d  minerals  d/r  tho 
U/itg'term  sUMkptle  <ybjectl»e,  rare  siM/uld  to 
eoorrlaod  U)  avoid  interfering  with  tho  nor> 
mal  relat|/>nships  ut  regular  trade  In  tho 
United  Mtates  end  In  friendly  foreign  coun* 
tries  Where  more  than  one  agency  of  tho 
0</vernmerit  Is  Involved  In  these  tranaactlono 
Close  <'<jordlnatlon  by  ODM  will  be  required. 

MaterlaU  In  tho  stockpile  should  also  too 
upgraded  to  the  point  at  which  they  are  mora 
readily  usable  In  tho  oconnmy— whereby 
electric  pawer.  transportation,  manpower, 
facilities,  and  time— all  of  which  will  bo 
short  in  time  of  war — are  also  stockpiled. 

Upgrading  o(  stockpile  materials  should 
normally  be  done  only  when  It  can  bo  ac- 
complished at  (avorable  prices  and  In  periods 
o(  lowered  economic  activity,  thus  providing 
both  domestic  employment  opportunities 
and  the  maintenance  o(  planu  aij^  (acuities 
which  arc  essential  elements  of  tfie  mobllN 
zatlon  base 

All  materials  acquired  mu«t  be  held  under 
all  of  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  present 
Stockpile  Act. 

B.  Muintmining  domentie  production  for  the 
mobiii2a(ion  base 

The  Cabinet  Mineral  Policy  Committee 
recognizes  that  a  atrong.  vigorous,  and  effi- 
cient domestic  mineral  Industry  Is  essential 
to  the  long-term  economic  development  of 
the  United  States.  The  domestic  mineral 
Industry  must  contribute  In  varying  degrees 
to  the  mineral  raw  niaterlai  base  (or  any 
(uture   mobilization   effort. 

In  addition  to  our  need  for  domestic  min- 
eral pnxluction.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
there  are  many  Important  minerals  where 
efficient  domestic  production  la  entirely  lack- 
ing or  Inadequate  to  meet  Industrial  and 
defense  needs  and  where,  as  a  consequence, 
stockpiling  and  accessible  foreign  sources 
must  be  relied  upon. 

2.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
supply-demand  situation  for  each  of  the 
metala  and  minerals  be  evaluated  periodi- 
cally on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  eetabllah  the 
proper  level  of  efficient  domestic  production 
required  as  an  adequate  component  of  the 
mobilization  t>ase.  When  It  u  found  that 
the  level  of  such  production  In  the  case  of 
any  particular  mineral  Is.  or  Is  likely  to  be- 
come. Insufficient  to  serve  as  an  adequate 
component  of  the  mobilization  base,  a  com- 
prehensive program  Involving  the  best  xise 
of  all  of  the  various  existing  authorities  of 
the  Government  should  be  developed  to 
maintain  or  to  achieve  that  level  of  do- 
mestic production.  In  the  event  that  the 
present  authorities  of  the  Government  are 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  desired  objec- 
tive, appropriate  legislative  recommendations 
should  be  prepared.  The  programs  that  are 
developed  as  a  result  of  these  case-by-case 
studies  must  be  consistent  with  the  basic  for- 
eign and  domestic  economic  policies  of  the 
Government. 

C.    ilfobiKoofion    planning   tor   ninerala 
Mobtllratlon  planning  for  the  mineral  pro- 
ducing   industries    Involves    preparation    of 
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iNMlo  Ifi/offiMikifi  on  firotoht  %ni  futuro 
fnlfiofol  iiTMliMlfii  ooMMity  tfi  iho  Vnltoi 
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0Uf§  Off  M§0ftuntf  m*Mttiuntfm  Immo  Uftr  witr, 
iNdMoUf  muH  tf»H*40mtf  too  ttmmtiMt  m 
thai  It  M  owofo  n(  OtHfftmmti  fmftHtnutiUm 
f0u»if0m»ui*,  oMf,  M*m¥0rmtf,  iho  OrnrofN' 
tnthi  muei  motoo  fHono  thai  wMi  onotolo  tho 
minerel  Induoiry  to  rocain  oMMntial  ia<rh. 
nioal  mna  elillM  pononnot  ond  Ui  //hum 
during  timo  of  war  wocotaory  marhirtory, 
power,  tranaportoti//n  and  molotonanoo,  ra* 
pair,  ortd  operating  eupplles,  Bvon  irhoro 
•iorkpilo  objectivof  Oft  ochlovotf  thof«  la 
•till  a  need  t<ir  detailed  minorol  motniiMtl/m 
plannlnc  eineo  etoofepllo  otojoetlvee  aeaumo 
eertain  loeota  of  production  in  wortlmo, 
M<^w^er,  there  ore  many  important  minoralo 
for  whuh  no  •iockpaicif  lo  protontly  tooinf 
Attempted. 

Pru>r  Ut  World  War  fl  there  woo  almost  no 
moblilzatUin  planning  for  minorals,  altttough 
tho  War  Industries  0oard  of  World  War  I 
had  clearly  pointed  out  tho  need  for  such 
planning  During  World  War  11  the  War 
Prtjductlon  Board — a  temporary  agency— > 
handled  most  of  the  allocation  and  expan- 
sion activities.  After  the  start  o(  the  Korean 
war.  responsibility  lor  the  mobilization  pro- 
gram  was  divided  among  several  regular  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  (ODM) 
Is  responsible  for  overall  mobilization  plan- 
ning activities  of  the  Government  but  those 
activities  relating  to  minerals  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  bare  skeleton  basis  and  divided 
among  several   agencies. 

3.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
ODM  review  with  the  DepartmenU  of  In- 
terior and  Commerce,  and  other  agencies 
concerned,  the  tasks  which  need  to  be  car- 
ried on  to  build  and  maintain  the  mobiliza- 
tion btMe  for  metals  and  minerals:  and  Issue 
necessary  delegations  of  authority  to  assure 
full  coverage  of  mobilization  planning  for 
metals  and  minerals  within  the  policy  frame- 
work and  criteria  esUblUhed  by  ODM. 

n.    DEVSLOPMZNT   OF   DOMZaTIC    MIMKOAt. 

azsouBcn 
In  addition  to  security  considerations,  the 
committee  believes  that  an  orderly  develop- 
ment and  wise  use  of  the  Nation's  resources 
Is  an  essential  element  In  a  strong  and  sound 
economy. 

A  major  objective  of  mineral  policy  Is  a 
full  and  orderly  program  for  the  development 
and  conservation  of  the  country's  mineral 
resources 

Mineral  resources  are  wasting  assets.  True 
conservation  calls  for  wise  and  full  use  to 
achieve  the  utmost  value  and  to  assure  fu- 
ture supply.  Although  ore  extracted  from 
the  earth  does  not  renew  Itself,  conaervatlon 
cannot  be  achieved  by  locking  up  our  re- 
sources for  some  Indefinite  use  In  the  In- 
definite future.  Thus.  Intensive  search  for 
new  deposits  and  development  of  new  prop- 
erties are  required  to  maintain  prudent 
levels  of  reserves. 

Successful  mining  tisually  requires  long- 
range  planning  and  substantial  Investment. 
Today's  mines  are  the  result  of  exploration, 
development,  and  risk-taking  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  Exploration  for  mineral  de- 
posits often  requires  substantial  venture 
capital — much  of  It  a  total  loss.  Develop- 
ment of  new  deposits  requires  heavy  auxil- 
iary Investment  In  housing,  transportation 
and  other  facilities  In  remote  areas,  and  fre- 
quently the  perfection  of  new  technologies 
for  mining  and  treatment  of  ores. 

Mines  of  the  future  must  be  planned  to- 
day— not  a  decade  hence. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  assure  that  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  Nation  be  devel- 
oped, conaorved,  and  utilized  in  the  best  pos- 
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4.  That  tlio  toe  ftniotiiro  oo  It  offoeto  tho 
diaeovory  and  producflon  of  minoralo  stooutd 
be  periodically  rovlowcd  In  order  to  oUml* 
nau,  wtioro  possible,  sticb  dotorronto  ••  may 
be  found  to  exist  to  tho  sound  dovolopmont 
of  tho  Nation's  mineral  resources, 

5.  That  the  program  of  flixanelal  assist- 
anco  to  private  Industry  for  exploration  such 
as  that  now  administered  by  the  Defenao 
Minerals  Exploration  Administration  bo 
strengthened  and  continued. 

6.  That  the  Department  ni  the  Interior, 
the  Federal  agency  with  major  responsibil- 
ities In  this  field,  accelerate  those  activities 
which  must  precede  or  supplement  private 
exploration  such  as  topographic  and  geologic 
mapping,  geologic  research  and  the  develop- 
ment of  geochemlcal  and  geophysical  the- 
ories and  techniques. 

7.  That  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
expand  direct  exploration  activities  aimed 
at  the  discovery  of  new  mineralized  areas 
or  critically  short  materials  essential  to  se- 
curity but  that  work  in  this  field  be  con- 
fined to  that  which  provides  data  as  to  the 
probable  location  and  general  potential  of 
mineral  deposits,  and.  further,  that  this  type 
of  search  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only  when  It  clearly  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  when  It  is  reasonably 
certain  that  the  work  will  not  be  done  by 
private  Industry. 

8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
velop recommendations  for  such  revisions  of 
the  mining  laws  as  may  be  desirable  to 
recognize  and  thus  encour'ige  the  tise  of 
newer  methods  of  exploration. 

9.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  coordinate  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  facts  concerning  the  Nation's  min- 
eral resources  and  factors  pertaining  to  their 
production  and  utilization. 

10.  That  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Intensify  Its  program  of  mineral  and  metal 
research  aimed  at  the  development  of  latent 
resources,  new  mineral  raw  materials  and 
Improved  utilization  of  existing  raw  mate- 
rials, and  coordinate  its  mineral  and  metal 
research  with  that  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  as  practicable,  with  research  by  in- 
dustry. 

Implementation  of  recommendations  ptir- 
suant  to  4  and  8  may  require  additional 
legislation.  Authority  for  No.  5  is  contained 
In  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended.  Adequate  authority  exists  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  remaining  recom- 
mendations. 

in.  <X>VXXNMZNT-INDUSTBT    RELATIONS 

The  committee  believes  that  the  objec- 
tives sought  by  mineral  policy  can  be  more 
effectively  achieved  if  closer  cooperation  can 
be  developed  between  Government  and  the 
mineral  Industries. 

11.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  develop  ways  and  mnans  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  throtigh  some 
workable    body   the   contacts    between   the 
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mi«tA  tn  thiii  flAld  thAt  br  ttM  tnd  of  tbrot 
reAff ,  or  bf  June  90,  19M,  tho  AomeHio 
eoniumpiUm  of  tunccten  will  b*  »ttA- 
ciADt  to  Aboorb  aU  of  the  tuncoten  im- 
portd  pltu  A  cubctAntiAl  portion  of  tho 
domestic  production  At  the  present  rates 
of  production  And  consumption,  thus 
briiiging  into  balance  for  the  first  time 
the  supply-demand  situation  with  re- 
spect to  tungsten.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing is  a  compromise  measure.  It 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  3  million 
units  of  timgsten  at  the  prices  fixed  in 
the  present  Oovemment  price  support 
program. 

Tungsten  is  the  most  heat  resistant 
metal  known  to  man.  Tungsten's  qual- 
ity characteristics  are  not  equalled  by 
those  of  any  other  metaL  It6  greatest 
virtue,  the  quality  that  makes  it  indis- 
pensable in  today's  world,  is  that  it  re- 
tains its  strength  at  high  temperatures. 
Tungsten  has  the  highest  melting  point 
of  any  metal— over  6,100*  Fahrenheit. 

The  importance  of  tungsten  in  inter- 
natoinal  conflicts  first  was  illustrated  in 
World  War  I.  Germany's  top-secret 
then  was  the  use  of  tungsten  high-speed 
steel  in  cutting  tools. 

With  this  impetus,  due  to  demands  of 
military  might,  world  production  of 
tungsten  had  leaped  by  1916  to  23.104 
short  tons  of  concentrates.  Only  9  years 
before  it  had  been  6,135  short  tons,  an 
amount  in  those  days  considered  surplus. 
Almost  immediately  an  international 
scramble  for  tungsten  was  on.  and  the 
price  shot  up  to  almost  $100  a  short  ton 
unit — 23  pounds  WOi — in  the  United 
States. 

After  World  War  I  all  stocks  of  tung- 
sten concentrates  held  by  the  United 
States  Government  were — most  unwise- 
ly— sold.  Industry  bought  up  this  supply 
of  the  metal  for  about  $1.50  per  unit. 

All  domestic  tungsten  mines  ceased 
operations.  In  1922  a  duty  of  45  cents  a 
pound  of  contained  tungsten  was  put  in 
effect.  In  1930  with  the  signing  of  the 
Tariff  Act  the  duty  was  increased  to  50 
cents  per  pound  and  has  remained  at 
that  level  since,  with  the  exception  of 
the  brief  period  1948  to  1950  when  it  was 
cut  to  38  cents  during  the  existence  of  a 
trade  agreement  with  China  which  was 
later  abrogated.  It  is  far  from  adequate, 
but  I  am  not  discussing  tariff  today. 

Although  some  attempt  had  been  made 
to  resume  mining  of  tungsten  in  this 
country  during  the  thirties  still  in  1939 
we  had  no  considerable  domestic  tung- 
sten production. 
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In  the  meantime  tn  Europe,  as  the 
shadow  of  war  again  appeared,  Italy, 
Prance.  Russia,  and  Germany  began 
placing  extraordinary  orders  for  tung- 
sten concentrates.  Before  World  War  II 
was  started  Germany  had  bought  up  vir- 
tually the  entire  world  supply  of  oCT- 
grade  tungsten  ore.  In  a  barter  agree- 
ment with  China  in  1936  Germany  ob- 
tained directly  about  45  percent  of 
China's  rich  tungsten -ore  production. 
And  from  every  other  available  source 
large  quantities  of  Chinese  ore  were  im- 
ported, as  well  as  ore  from  Bolivia.  Ar- 
gentina. Peru.  Mexico,  and  even  the 
United  States — all  bought  through  her 
Axis  partner.  Japan,  then  considered 
neutral  by  the  Americas. 

It  was  Germany's  use  of  high-velocity, 
armor-piercing  projectiles  with  the 
tungsten  carbide  core  that  almost  made 
the  north  African  campaign  a  success- 
ful one. 

Tungsten  production  in  China  began 
In  1914.  and  it  has  been  the  largest 
tungsten  producer.  During  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  its  flow  of  tungsten  was 
disrupted  and  stockpiles  accumulated  in 
Indochina.  One  of  the  great  coups  of 
the  rearmament  race  was  made  by  the 
United  States  when  it  purchased  this 
entire  stock  and  delivered  it  to  this  coun- 
try Just  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  In  the 
race  for  tungsten  hung  the  balance  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat.  Germany  was 
baying  Portugal  and  Spain  $50,000  a  ton 
lor  the  critical  metal.  The  "preclusive ' 
buying  policy  of  the  Allied  Nations  to 
keep  Germany  from  obtaining  this  criti- 
cal metal  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
United  Stafes  to  pay  as  high  as  $1,000 
a  unit  for  WO,. 

But  to  obiain  enough  tungsten  for  our 
military  program  was  another  race.  Do- 
mestic mines  were  reopened  and  new  ex- 
>lorations  were  made.  It  was  then  that 
he  Yellow  Pine  deposit  was  found  in 
Idaho. 

The  Government  invested  millions  to 
juild  access  roads  and  open  up  this  mine. 
rhe  Yellow  Pine  deposit  was  a  lifesaver 
or  this  country,  but  it  was  geologically 
I  strange  phenomenon,  like  a  bowl  of 
wup.  and  the  rich  ore  was  soon  ex- 
hausted. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Munitions  Board, 
he  discovery  of  that  timgsten  mine  at 
Stibnite,  Idaho,  in  1942  shortened  World 
Var  n  by  at  least  1  year  and  saved  the 
ives  of  a  million  American  soldiers. 

Fortuitously  other  large  domestic  de- 
K)sits  were  discovered ;  one  of  them,  the 
argest  producing  mine  today,  is  located 
n  North  Carolina. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  invite  the  atten- 

ion  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  Gov- 

(  rnment  directives  issued  over  the  past 

4   years    have    restricted    the    uses    of 

ungsten    so   drastically    that   research 

liboratories.  until  recently,  have  almost 

<  ompletely  designed  tungsten  out  of  their 
lirojecta.    They  stated  that  the  scarcity 

<  f  this  metal  was  so  acute  and  the  need 
5  0  great  that  there  was  no  purpose  in 

<  xperimenting  further  with  tungsten  be- 
( ause  it  was  virtually  unobtainable.  The 
lesult  of  these  restrictions  was  to  limit 
f  nd  discourage  the  use  of  tungsten  and 
thereby  deprive  the  researchers  of  this 
vitally  important  mineral  and  require 
t  lem  to  seek  substitutes. 


There  Is  no  substitute  for  tungsten  In 
the  heat-resistant  alloys  field,  and  the 
laboratories  are  now  proceeding  with 
their  research  projects  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop an  alloy  that  will  give  longer  life 
and  greater  ,speed  to  our  turbojet  planes. 
However,  if  the  domestic  purchase  pro- 
gram is  discontinued,  our  mines  will 
cease  production  and  there  will  be  no 
assurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
tungsten  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Here  is  what  is  said  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Thiele- 
mann, the  metallurgist  who  developed 
the  X-40  alloy  In  1942,  which  la  sUll 
the  best  alloy  in  use  since  that  year  in 
our  turbojet  planes: 

with  the  advent  of  the  turbojet  engine 
in  1943.  new  requirements  for  Bupeiior,  high- 
temperature  alloys  were  introduced,  and  re- 
search worlc  In  the  field  of  high  temperature 
metallurgy  was  greatly  expanded.  Because 
tungsten  was  In  short  supply,  the  major 
effort  was  directed  toward  the  development 
of  alloys  which  contained  molybdenum  as 
the  major  strengthening  element,  and  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  such  well-known  Jet- 
engine  alloys  as  Ttmken's  16-25-6.  vital- 
Hum,  and  the  Hastello3rs  were  produced.  All 
of  these  alloys  contained  six  or  more  percent 
of  molybdenum  and  no  tungsten.  However, 
during  World  War  II.  two  outstanding  tung- 
sten-bearing alloys  were  developed.  One  of 
these  was  the  Allegheny  ludlum  80818  com- 
p>o«ltion — containing  4  percent  tungsten  and 
the  other  was  the  X-40  cast  alloy  which 
contains  7.5  percent  tungsten.  As  the  re- 
quirements for  better  Jet-engine  blading 
materials  Increased,  these  two  alloys  were 
universally  adopted  by  the  Jet-erglne  build- 
ers and  were  In  piroductlon  when  the  Korean 
war  started.  It  wasnt  long,  however,  be- 
fore tungsten  was  once  more  in  short  supply 
and  the  Air  Force  set  up  specifications  lim- 
iting the  use  of  tungsten  in  Jet  engines  to 
2  pounds  of  tunnrsten  per  1.000  pounds  of 
engine  thrust.  The  only  metal  that  was 
considered  more  critical  was  columblum. 
Effort  was  again  directed  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  superior  hlgh-temperatxire  al- 
loys that  contained,  along  with  other  limi- 
tations, as  little  tungsten  as  possible. 

During  the  Korean  war.  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney Aircraft  was  working  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Its  now  famous  J-57  turbojet  en- 
gine. In  order  to  be  successful,  certain 
high-temperature  components  In  this  en- 
gine required  the  best  high-temperature  al- 
loys that  were  available.  The  writer  hap- 
pened to  be  in  charge  of  the  metallurgical 
work  on  this  engine,  and  It  was  decided  to 
choose  alloys  that  best  fit  the  application 
regardless  of  composition  or  crltical-alloy 
content.  As  a  result,  several  tungsten-bear- 
ing alloys  were  adopted  and  something  like 
lOO  pounds  of  tungsten  Is  required  to  build 
every  J-57  engine.  The  use  of  tungsten  In 
the  new  Pratt  and  Whitney  J-57  engine  Is 
even  higher.  Since  these  two  engines  will  be 
the  backbone  of  American's  air  might  for 
many  years  to  come,  a  substantial  and  con- 
tinued use  of  tungsten  appears  a.<!sured. 

In  the  aircraft  Industry,  nothing  is  ever 
good  enough.  If  alloys  could  be  developed 
which  would  let  engines  run  at  higher  tem- 
peratures, they  would  be  used.  The  X-40 
alloy,  which  the  writer  developed  In  1942. 
Is  used  for  turbine  blades  and  vanes  In  the 
most  advanced  Jet  engines  that  we  have 
today.  The  fact  that  a  better  alloy  has  not 
been  developed  In  the  intervening  13  years 
Is  almost  a  discredit  to  our  American  In- 
genuity— but  one  reason  is  that  very  little 
effort  has  been  expended  toward  developing 
alloys  which  contain  substantial  amounts  ol 
the  critical  alloying  elements. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  that  you  may 
know  more  about  this  outstanding  metal- 
lurgist, who  is  now  in  charge  of  a  re- 


search program  at  Stanford  Research 
Institute  sponsored  by  the  domestic 
tungsten  mining  industry  designed  to 
develop  a  better  heat-resistant  alloy  for 
turtx)jet  engines,  I  wish  to  give  you  a 
brief  biography  showing  some  of  his  ex- 
cellent background  of  experience  and 
wide  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
I  am  discussing: 

Mr.  R.  H.  Thielemann  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  high-temperature  materials  for 
steam  turbines,  jet  engines,  mercury- 
boiler  plants,  turbine  superchargers,  and 
atomic  reactors  for  the  past  18  years. 
From  1936  to  1944  he  was  a  research 
cTigineer  in  the  General  Electric  re- 
search laboratory  and  was  in  charge  of 
the  company's  research  program  on 
hiqh-temperature  materials.  In  1944  he 
joined  the  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp. 
as  development  engineer  and  was  In- 
volved in  the  development  of  new  proc- 
essing techniques  for  melting  and  fab- 
ricating new  high-temperature  alloys. 
From  1945  until  joining  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  in  July  of  1955.  he 
was  associated  with  Pratt  and  Whitney 
Aircraft  as  development  metallurgist  and 
chief  metallurgist.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  on  Power 
Plant  Materials  since  1947.  and  has 
aerved  on  several  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council's  Minerals  and  MeUls 
Advisory  Board  panels  dealing  with 
metal  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  a  clip- 
ping froin  the  February  29  issue  of 
American  MeUl  Market  which  is  cap- 
tioned "Russia  Planning  Major  Expan- 
sion in  Metals  Output."  This  article 
states  that  the  sixth  5-year  plan  as  out- 
lined by  Soviet  Premier  N.  A.  Buljranin 
before  the  20th  party  congress  recently 
requires  that — 

The  average  annual  increase  In  production 
of  .lonferrous  metals  must  be  many  times 
higher  than  the  Increase  In  the  previous 
plans.  •  •  •  Mr.  Bulganlan  told  the  party 
congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  leads  the 
world  in  prospected  deposits  of  Iron  and 
manganese  ores,  copper,  lead,  bauxite,  nickel, 
wolfram  (which  Is  tungsten),  potassium 
salts,  and  phosphate  raw  materials.  •  •  • 
Mr.  Bulganin  read  the  blueprint  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  product  Icn  of  nickel,  wolfram, 
molybdenum,  niobium,  and  other  nonferrous 
and  rare  metals  essential  for  the  production 
of  alloy  steels  and  heat-resistant  alloys  used 
for  making  high -pressure  steam  tiublnes.  gas 
turbines,  and  other  machines, 

Mr.  President.  It  would  be  absurd  for 
the  Congress  to  permit  the  tungsten  pro- 
gram to  terminate  in  the  next  3  or  4 
months.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  waited  in  vain  for  an 
announcement  from  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization  of  an  extension  of  the 
protrram.  and  since  such  an  announce- 
ment has  not  been  forthcoming.  I  Intro- 
duce this  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  speedy  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3379)  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  essential  production  of 
tungsten  ores  and  concentrates  in  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
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by  Mr.  MmaAT  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954,  RELATING  TO 
CAPITAL  GAIN  ON  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  I  have  been  concerned 
about  an  injustice  to  our  citizens  who. 
through  no  desire  of  their  own,  are  forced 
to  sell  their  homes  and  other  property 
as  a  result  of  construction  of  FederaJ 
projects.  This  problem  l)ecomes  espe- 
cially acute  for  those  citizens  who  have 
spent  practically  an  entire  lifetime  in  a 
community,  and  then  through  forced 
sale  or  eminent  domain  are  required  to 
dispose  of  their  farms  or  their  homes, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  required  to  pay 
a  capital-gains  tax  on  their  sale. 

Our  existing  tax  statutes  have  a  pro- 
vision for  the  involuntary  conversion  of 
real  property:  that  Is,  if  a  citizen  is  re- 
quired, throuRh  forced  sale,  to  sell  his 
property  because  of  the  construction  of 
a  Federal  project,  he  is  given  12  months 
m  which  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
in  a  similar  farm  or  business.  Needless 
to  state,  even  though  such  a  transfer  of 
property  can  be  made,  it  causes  much 
anguish  and  real  hardship. 

Many  of  our  citizens  who  are  forced 
to  dispose  of  their  property  have  lived  on 
the  same  farm  for  a  generation,  or  have 
operated  a  business  for  an  entire  genera- 
tion. In  many  instances  such  persons 
should  not  be  required  to  make  an  in- 
voluntary conversion  of  their  real  prop- 
erty because  of  age  and  many  other  per- 
sonal circum.stances. 

This  matter  has  been  forcefully  called 
to  my  attention  by  the  dislocation  of  a 
large  number  of  people  in  the  Tuttle 
Creek  Reservoir  area,  which  is  a  Federal 
project.  It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
bring  forth  needed  equities  with  respect 
to  the  capital-gains  tax  on  real  property. 

First,  my  proposal  would  eliminate  the 
capital-gaitis  tax  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  forced  to  sell  their  property  as 
a  result  of  the  construction  of  a  Federal 
project  and  are  60  years  of  age  or  over. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  justification 
for  requiring  these  people  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  Involuntary  transfer  tax 
statute  In  order  to  protect  their  holdings, 
or  require  them  to  pay  a  capital-gains 
tax  of  25  percent  on  their  farms,  homes, 
or  businesses  which  they  have  held  for 
many  years.  It  is  simply  not  normal  for 
people  of  this  age  to  start  farming  opera- 
tions or  businesses  in  a  new  community. 

Second,  my  bill  would  reduce  the  pres- 
ent application  of  the  capital-gains  tax 
on  property  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  the  present  25-percent 
rate  to  a  rate  of  10  percent  where  the 
property  owner  has  not  attained  the  age 
of  60. 

My  bill  is  not  only  applicable  to  the 
Tuttle  Creek  property,  but  Is  general  In 
its  application.  Every  member  of  the 
Senate  is  familiar  with  some  of  the  hard- 
ships and  problems  that  arise  from  the 
taking  of  land  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  for  Federal  projects. 


This  Is  one  thing  this  session  of  Con- 
gress can  do;  and  I  know  it  would  be 
gratefully  received  by  every  citizen  of 
our  Nation  who  has  had  this  problem 
to  deal  with.  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  give  early  consideration  to  it. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3381)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
exclude  from  gross  income  gain  from  the 
condemnation  by  the  United  States  of 
real  property  held  by  a  person  60  years 
of  age  or  older  and  to  provide  special 
treatment  for  such  gain  in  the  case  of 
real  property  held  by  a  person  imder  60 
years  of  age,  introduced  by  Mr.  Carlson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


RETROACTIVE  PA"yMENTS  FOR  CER- 
TAIN SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  McNamara  in  the  chair) .  As 
a  Senator,  the  Chair  introduces,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  providing  cer- 
tain retroactive  payments  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  Public  Law  815, 
81st  Congress.  It  is  the  Chair's  belief 
that  this  bill  will  fit  in  closely  with 
measures  recently  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  Fulbricht]  . 
to  improve  the  laws  providing  aid  to 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  was  a  co- 
sponsor  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
of  those  measures. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3382)  to  provide  for  certain 
increases  in  the  amounts  paid  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  815,  81st  Con- 
gress, for  school  construction  purposes 
for  the  period  from  July  1,  1951,  through 
June  30,  1957.  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
KAN06H  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS.  UTAH 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  transfer  600  acres  of  public  domain 
land,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Kan- 
osh  reservation  in  southern  Utah,  to 
the  members  of  the  Kanosh  band  of  the 
Piute  Indian  tribe. 

During  the  83d  Congress  a  bill  was 
passed  providing  for  the  termination  of 
Federal  supervision  over  these  Indians. 
The  provisions  of  that  bill  included  a 
transfer  to  them  of  title  to  their  reser- 
vation. It  has  now  been  determined  that 
by  error  or  Inadvertence,  a  block  of  600 
acres  lying  within  the  exterior  boimd- 
aries  of  the  reservation  had  never  been 
actually  conveyed  to  these  Indians, 
though  from  the  circumstances  it  is  com- 
pletely clear  that  that  was  the  intention 
when  the  reservation  was  created.  This 
public  domain  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  tribal  and  allotted  lands 
of  the  Indians.  It  has  been  used  by  them 
for  many  years. 

This  band,  composed  of  42  persons, 
owns  some  1,840  acres  of  allotted  land 
and  5.890  acres  of  tribal  land.     They 


would  be  seriously  handicapped  if  they 
were  deprived  of  this  block  Ijring  within 
their  reservation  which  they  have  been 
using. 

Were  this  land  made  available  to  non- 
Indian  use,  serious  trespass  problems 
would  arise,  and  it  would  require  the 
fencing  of  this  600  acres.  Full  Federal 
supervision  over  this  band  will  be  termi- 
nated by  September  1,  1956,  and  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  place  the  In- 
dians in  a  more  favorable  position  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  under  the 
termination  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3385)  to  transfer  600  acres 
of  public  domain  to  the  Kanosh  band 
of  Indians,  Utah,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Watkzms.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER  (for  Mr.  Douglas) 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Douglas,  to  Senate  bill 
3183,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  Senate  bill  3183. 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  Senate  bill  3183,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  BRICKER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  3183,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  OT^IAHONEY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  3183,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  pro- 
vide an  improved  farm  program,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement,  prepared  by  me,  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  amendment,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bennett 

This  amendment  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Federal  meat  grading  system  as 
It  applies  to  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  would  be  to  deter, 
mine  whether  the  present  S3^tem  serves  the 
best   Interests  of   consumer   and   producer. 
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The  study  would  be  made  In  such  a  numner 
that  It  would  give  attention  to  the  problems 
of  various  regions.  The  Secretary  would  also 
utilize  the  services  of  land-grant  colleges 
wherever  practicable  In  this  study.  Paren- 
thetically, several  land-grant  colleges  have 
already  done  some  excellent  work  in  this 
field.  The  Secretary  would  report  to  Con- 
gress at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the  re- 
sults and  recommendations  of  this  study. 

Incidentally,  the  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation Is  conducting  Its  own  study  Into 
this  matter. 

The  thing  which  has  struck  me  about  the 
debate  on  S.  3183  so  far  has  been  the  atten- 
tion given  to  the  so-called  basics.,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  not  ignore  our  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  their  problems.  After  all,  in 
1955,  livestock  and  livestock  products  ac- 
counted for  54  percent  of  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts received  by  our  Nation's  farmers.  In 
my  own  State  of  Utah,  the  so-called  basics 
constitute  only  about  7  percent  of  the  re- 
ceipts, whereas,  cattle  and  sheep  comprise 
one-third  of  the  receipts  of  Utah  farmers. 

Cattlemen  do  not  want  price  supports. 
Their  historic  stand  against  price  supports 
Is  one  of  the  most  encuraging  facts  on  the 
American  agricultural  scene.  They  are  in 
trouble,  however.  The  cattle  population  for 
1956  is  estimated  at  about  97,500.000.  nearly 
1  million  more  than  In  1954  and  over  900.000 
more  than  last  year.  Cattle  prices  have 
Fallen  as  much  as  29  percent  in  some  grades 
luring  the  last  year.  Much  of  this  price  de- 
:line  is  attributable  to  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  meat  from  feed  grain  grown  on  dl- 
rerted  acres. 

One  of  the  frustrating  features  of  the 
jresent  Cattle  situation  is  that  our  present 
>eef  grading  system  may  be  adding  to  the 
:attleman'B  difficulties,  in  addition  to  not 
■ejecting  accurately  consumer  preferences. 
[f  that  is  true.  It  is  most  unfortunate. 

Out  of  past  studies  of  Federal  grading  have 
mme  some  intriguing  facts  and  further 
]uestlons  which  the  proposed  study  should 
(Ive  attention  to. 

Por  Instance,  are  the  wide  and  arbitrary 

>rice  spreads  between  the  wholesale  beef  and 

;he  live  cattle  market  warranted?     Do  they 

■esult  from  consumer  preierence,  supply  and 

i  lemand.  or  are  they  solely  a  representation 

I  >f  retail  merchandising  methods  and  {M'es- 

iTires    applied    at    the    wholesale    level?     Is 

jading    based   on    the    theory    of   consumer 

>rotection  or  Is  it  merely  a  market  mecha- 

:  ilsm? 

Studies  which  have  been  made  Indicate 
iiome  interesting  patterns  and  paradoxes.  A 
iJniverslty  of  Ari2x>na  survey  in  Phoenix 
]  ound  that  consumers  selected  the  "good" 
ind  "commercial"  grades  of  beef  because 
■  hey  preferred  a  limited  amount  of  fat. 
:  If  ty-nine  percent  of  the  people  selected  the 

•  commercial"  cut  of  beef — the  ones  with  the 
Ifast  marbling.  The  tests  Indicated  that 
1  eople  were  generally  poorly  acquainted  with 
tbe  United  States  grades  of  beef. 

A  University  of  Missouri  survey  found  that 
{  t.  Umla  housewives  were  also  relatively  un- 
fcquainted  with  United  States  grade  terms 
c  f     beef.      The     same     housewives     picked 

•  good"  or  "commercial"  nearly  half  the  time. 
i  .3  the  Farm  Journal  for  January  1956,  noted. 

•  The  little  woman  Just  isnt  picking  out  what 
1  e've  long  thought  of  as  premium  beef  cuts." 
T  'he  Farm  Journal  reports  a  test  in  Den- 
vcr  In  which  500  homemakers  expressed  a 
decided  preference  for  "good"  cuts,  then 
•commercial"  with  "choice"  and  "prime" 
rjnning  last.  Apparently,  most  people  Just 
a  rent  Interested  In  excessive  fat. 

An  article  in  Successful  Farming  for  March 
of  1956  discusses  the  trend  to  new  meat 
t  rpes  in  beef.  Already,  hog  producers  are 
s  riving  for  a  leaner  hog  in  keeping  with  con- 
s  imer  trends. 

Basically,  the  housewife  or  consumer  wants 
I<  anness  and  tenderness  more  than  anything 
e  se  in  meat.     Most  housewives  would  pre- 


fer boiling  beef  which  comes  from  "good" 
beef  rather  than  from  "choice"  because  of 
the  higher  proportion  of  lean  to  fat. 

Since  the  housewife  has  Just  as  much 
preference  for  the  cuts  from  the  lower  grades, 
can  she  reflect  this  preference  in  terms  of 
price?  Is  the  housewife  preference  carried 
back  to  the  wholesaler  and  to  the  live  cattle 
market?  Or  is  she  "forced  '  to  buy  a  higher 
grade  than  she  might  otherwise  prefer?  How 
much  opportunity  does  she  have  to  reflect 
her  preferences  back  to  the  prinuiry  pro- 
ducer in  dollars  and  cents?  Does  the  pro- 
ducer get  a  fair  price  for  the  kind  of  beef 
that  consumers  really  want  to  buy? 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  with  reference 
to  beef  and  veal  Is  true  of  lamb  and  mutton. 
Sheepmen  want  to  sell  their  lambs,  not 
"grades."  They  know  the  consumer  prefers 
tenderness  which  is  determined  basically  by 
the  youth  of  the  animals.  Excess  fat  Is  too 
hard   to   sell   to   the   consumer. 

These  and  many  more  intriguing  questions 
should  be  considered  in  such  a  study  as  I 
have  proposed. 

In  other  words,  "choice"  and  "prime" 
have  achieved  a  sort  of  symbolic  status 
which  may  not  accord  with  real  consumer 
preferences.  It  is  Ironical  to  think  that 
these  terms  may  be  acting  as  artificial  con- 
sumer deterrents — keeping  the  consumer 
from  buying  the  type  of  meat  actually  pre- 
ferred and  depressing  the  market  for  the 
producer  of  the  type  of  meat  which  the  con- 
sumer really  wants.  Certainly,  we  do  not 
want  cattlemen  to  have  to  hold  their  cattle 
in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  "choice"  when 
at  any  time  after  a  certain  point  these  ani- 
mals could  find  ready  markets  with  con- 
sumers who  do  not  want  the  added  fat  which 
holding  them   would   brine. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, about  46  percent  of  our  total  com- 
merical  production  of  beef  In  1955  was  fed- 
erally graded.  About  21  percent  of  the  veal 
production  was  graded;  and  33  percent  of 
the  lamb  and  mutton  production  was  graded. 

This  study  should  be  objective.  I  have  full 
confidence  that  If  the  study  Is  approved, 
the  Secretary  will  do  an  excellent  Job.  I 
have  discussed  the  problem  of  grading  with 
him,  and  while  the  Department  has  under 
current  consideration  plans  for  a  study  of 
grading,  I  believe  Congress  should  indicate 
its  interest  in  this  matter  and  thereby  as- 
siire  the  Secretary  of  Its  cooperation. 

The  real  question  we  would  be  asking  In 
the  study  would  be.  "Does  the  present  grad- 
ing system  help  or  hinder  the  operations  of 
our  free  market?" — which  is,  of  course,  the 
best  Insurance  of  balancing  the  interesU  of 
consumers  and  producers. 

I  feel  such  a  study  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  consumer,  the  producer,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Congress.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 


EXEMPTION  OP  CERTAIN  ADDI- 
TIONAL FOREIGN  TRAVEL  PROM 
TAX  ON  TRANSPORTATION- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  I ,  the  Senator  from 
California  fMr.  KuchelI.  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wa.shington  I  Mr.  M.agnusonJ. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mot- 
ray  J,  the  junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Jackson  I.  and  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
NEfBERciRl,  I  submit  an  amendment  to 
H.  R.  5265;  to  exempt  certain  additional 
foreign  travel  from  the  tax  on  the 
transjjortation  of  persons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  very  brief  stateaient.  pre- 


pared by  me.  In  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  I  shall  read  only  a  para- 
graph of  the  explanation  at  this  time: 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  30,  1955.  U.  B.  6265  contained  a 
section  providing  for  a  partial  exemption 
from  the  transportation  tax  for  travel  be- 
tween the  mainland  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  In  report- 
ing this  bill  on  February  24,  1956,  removed 
this  partial  exemption.  The  attached 
amendment  has  only  one  purpose  and  that 
l9  to  restore  this  paitial  exemption  to  th« 
bill. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  received. 

printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  at  line  4.  redesignate  para- 
graph (2)  ("Transportation  outside  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere") paragraph  (3),  and  insert  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  on  page  6,  at  Uu« 
4.  the  following: 

"(2)  Transportation  to  or  from  Alaska 
or  Hawaii.— The  term  'taxable  transportation 
of  persons'  does  not  Include  that  portion  of 
tran-i^portatlon  to  or  from  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  or  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  which — 

"(A)    is  ouUlde  the  United  States. 

"(Bi  is  not  transportation  between  ports 
or  stations  within  the  conUnental  United 
States  or  that  portion  of  Canada  or  Mexico 
within  225  miles  of  the  continental  United 
States,  and 

"(C)  is  not  transportation  between  ports 
or  stations  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  or 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii." 

The  Statement  presented  by  Mr.  Morse 
is  as  follows: 

Statcmknt  bt  SzNAToa  MoasB 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  30.  1955.  H  R.  6265  contained  a  sec- 
tion providing  for  a  partial  exemption  from 
the  traiisportatlon  tax  for  travel  between 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  report- 
ing this  bill  on  February  24.  1956,  removed 
this  partial  exemption:  The  attached 
amendment  has  only  one  purpose  and  that 
Is  to  restore  this  partial  exemption  to  the 
bin.  The  reasons  supporting  this  amend- 
ment can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  partial  exemption  for  travel  to  the 
Territories  was  added  to  the  original  version 
of  the  bill  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  approved  by  the  House  of 
RepresentaHves,  as  a  means  of  lessening  to 
some  extent  the  handicap  which  the  Terri- 
tories suffer  because  of  their  distance  from 
the  mainland  of  the  United  Slates.  Both 
Territories  are  completely  dependent  on  com- 
merce with  the  United  States,  which  requires 
a  substantial  volume  of  business  travel  be- 
tween the  Territories  and  the  mainland.  In 
addition,  the  partial  exemption  provided  In 
the  House  bill  would  stimulate  tourUt  travel 
to  the  Territories,  and  revenue  from  this 
source  is  Important  to  both  Territories,  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  cnse  of  Hawaii. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  Territories  may  some- 
day become  States  is  no  argument  again»t 
this  partial  exemption.  Their  becoming 
States  will  not  change  their  geographical 
location,  and  the  transportation  tax  handi- 
cap resiUtlng  therefrom.  The  effect  of  the 
exemption  would  simply  be  that,  for  trans- 
portation-tax purposes,  both  Territories 
would  be  moved  In  space  so  that  their  bound- 
aries t>ecome  contlguotu  with  the  United 
States. 

3.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  Finance 
Committee  bills  remove  the  tax  from  travel 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.     It 
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would  be  inequitable  not  to  give  at  least  a 
partial  exemption  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

4.  The  partial  exemption  for  travel  to  the 
Territories  is  needed  to  correct  a  tax-evasion 
practice  which  the  present  law  encourages. 
For  example,  if  a  passenger  travels  from 
Seattle  to  Honoltilu.  he  must  pay  tax  on  the 
entire  trip.  If,  however,  he  crosses  the  bor- 
der into  Canada  and  buys  his  ticket  in  Van- 
couver for  travel  from  Vancouver  to  Hono- 
lulu, the  entire  trip  is  tax  free.  This  evasion 
practice  diverts  traffic  from  American-flag 
carriers  to  foreign-flag  carriers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
Judgment  the  amendment  is  only  fair 
and  equitable,  not  only  to  the  economic 
interests  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  but  also 
to  those  of  the  people  in  our  own  country 
who  travel  to  Hawaii  and  Alaslui.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory, in  relation  to  other  Territories,  if 
we  did  not  adopt  at  least  the  principle 
of  the  House  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LEHMAN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  t>e  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  7225)  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability 
insurance  benefits  for  certain  disabled 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  50. 
to  reduce  to  ape  62  the  age  on  the  basis 
of  which  benefits  are  payable  to  certain 
women,  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
child's  insurance  benefits  for  children 
who  are  disabled  before  attaining  age 
18,  to  extend  coverage,  and  for  other 
purpKJses.  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

EDWARD  NEAL  FISHER  — DIS- 
CHARGE OP  A  COMMITTEE— 
REREP'ERENCE  OP  BILL 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  1.  1955,  the  bill  (H.  R.  4602)  for 
the  relief  of  Edward  Neal  Fisher,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  bill  relates  to  the  mili- 
tary service  of  this  person,  and  appears 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  private  relief 
measure.  In  the  other  body,  the  bill  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   V'ithout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIO),  at  the  Sheraton -Park  Hotel,  Wasli- 
Ington.  D.  C,  March  5,  1956. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Oolowateb 
at  The  Citadel.  South  Carolina,  on  March  3. 
1956. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  H.  R.  7049.  AN 
ACT  TO  REVISE.  CODIFY.  AND  E.'I- 
ACT  INTO  LAW  TITLE  10  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  ENTITLED 
"ARMED  FORCES,"  AND  TITLE  32 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
ENTITLED  "NATIONAL  GUARD" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on 
Revision  and  Codification  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  desire  to  give 
notice  that  the  subcommittee  now  has 
under  coixsideration  H.  R.  7049,  84th 
Congress.  1st  session,  and  the  accom- 
panying report  thereon.  House  Report 
No.  970.  regarding  the  revision  and  codi- 
fication of  laws  relating  to  Armed 
Forces,  havifig  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  August  1,  1955.  Such 
revision  deals  with  title  10.  United  States 
code,  entitled  "Armed  Forces,"  and  title 
32.  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Na- 
tional Guard." 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  Is  to  advise 
any  and  all  interested  parties  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  by  the  sub- 
committee, and  that  the  subcommittee 
desires  to  have  any  statements  or  com- 
ments relating  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  subcommittee  realizes  that 
the  enactment  of  such  a  codification  Is  a 
project  of  great  magnitude,  and  that  a 
codification  is  limited  to  the  revision  and 
codification  of  existing  law  only,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  statutes 
under  discussion,  as  they  now  exist.  The 
statements  or  comments  requested  are 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  any  and  all 
persons  to  express  their  views  as  to 
whether  in  the  proposed  legislation,  H.  R. 
7049.  there  has  been  a  change  in  exist- 
ing law. 

The  subcommittee  desires  that  such 
statements  or  comments  be  forwarded 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and 
Codification  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  room  424,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C,  on  or  before 
March  28.  1956. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  IMr.  O'Mahoney], 
the  Senator  from  Marj'land  [Mr.  Bur- 
LFR  ] ,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addre.sses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  IVES: 
Statement    prepared    by    him    on    150th 
anniversary  of  the  Graham  School  at  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 
Address  delivered  by  him  before  the  sec- 
ond  legislative  conference   of  the   Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department  (AFL- 


vidually,  as  from  time  to  time  we  sit 
down  with  him.  as  a  great  religious 
teacher  and  leader,  and  discuss  some  of 
the  moral  and  ethical  pitiblems  which 
are  involved  in  the  performance  of  our 
duties  as  Senators. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  a  token  or  symbol 
of  appreciation  for  the  work  of  this  great 
man,  I  am  having  drafted  a  resolution 
which  seeks  to  provide  that  the  prayers 
of  the  Chaplain  for  each  session  of  the 
Senate  be  published  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. When  I  think  of  the  many  Gov- 
ernment bulletins  and  documents  we 
cause  to  have  printed  each  year,  though 
questioning  not  their  value  to  those  in- 
terested in  receiving  them,  and  then 
think  of  the  great  value  a  Senate  docu- 
ment such  as  I  have  mentioned  would 
have  to  constituents  who  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  beautiful  prayers  of  the 
Chaplain,  I  feel  that  no  argument  could 
be  made  in  opposition  to  my  resolution. 

I  know  that  other  Senators  have  re- 
ceived a  great  many  letters,  as  I  have, 
asking  where  a  collection  of  the  Chap- 
lain's prayers  may  be  obtained.  . 

I  shall  offer  the  resolution  later  tol 
day.  { 

(Subsequently,  Mr.  Morse  submitteCT'a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  226)  providing  for  the 
printing  of  the  Chaplain's  prayers,  a  no- 
tation of  which  appears  earlier  in  today's 
Record  imder  the  appropriate  heading.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  FREDERICK 
BROWN  HARRIS.  D.  D..  CHAPLAIN 
OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today 
again,  as  has  happened  each  day  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  the  Senate  has  been  lifted 
to  the  highest  planes  of  spiritual  values, 
by  the  great  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  we  sometimes  get  into  the 
habit  of  taking  for  granted  this  moment 
of  worship  at  the  beginning  of  each  day 
of  our  sessions.  I  know  that  I  speak 
the  views  of  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
without  exception  when  I  express  our 
deep  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the 
Chaplain  for  the  spiritual  leadership  he 
extends  to  us,  not  only  to  the  Senate 
as  a  body,  but  to  each  one  of  us  indi- 


INCREASED  COMPENSATION  POR 
THE  CHAPLAIN  AND  PARLIA- 
MENTARIAN OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  whUe  I 
am  on  the  subject  of  the  Ser-ate  Chap- 
lain, let  me  say  that  the  Senate  also 
has  some  unfinished  business  to  consider 
in  relation  to  the  Chaplain,  and  also  the 
Parliamentarian,  of  the  Senate,  in  that 
we  have  a  clear  duty  to  see  to  it  that  ap- 
propriate legislation  is  enacted  forthwith 
to  insure  that  they  are  treated  with 
equality  and  justice,  in  comparison  with 
the  treatment  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
House  and  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House,  both  of  whom  also  are  very  fine 
public  servants. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  relative  to 
the  inspirational  work  done  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  and  also  the  justice  of 
increasing  the  compensation  of  both  the 
Chaplain  and  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
Senate. 


VETERANS'  PENSION  AND  COMPEN- 
SATION LAWS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Not  an 
Unwelcome  Burden,"  from  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  December  15, 1955,  as  well  as  a 
press  story  entitled  "Changes  in  Pension 
Roll  by  Classes  for  Third  Quarter  of 
1955." 

I  desire  to  say,  in  connection  with  the 
Insertion,  that,  in  my  opinion,  here  is 
something  which  should  receive  the  leg- 
islative attention  of  the  Congress,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
we  ought  to  proceed  to  see  to  it  that  jus- 
tice and  equity  are  shown  to  our  veterans 
in  connection  with  very  much  needed 
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Teterana*  legislation,  as  referred  to  In  the  It  la  our  belief,  therefore,  that  too  much  con-  clpally  to  the  veterana  of  World  War  IT  and 

material  I  have  requested  to  have  printed  ^^"^  *■  ^^^^^  in  thla  matter  for  the  coming  Korea,  haa  declined  by  half  In   the  laat  8 

in  the  Rxcoao  generatlona  and  too  little  for  thoee  who  are  yean.     Through  one  system  of  aid  or  an- 

Th*   AnTNO  PRFHTDKNT  nro  t«n-  P'^^'^tly     auflerlng     for     want    of     proper  other   far   greater    handouU    have    gone    to 

ACrriNa  PRBSIDH^  pro  tern-  attention.  farm  and  bualneu  element*,  and  something 

pore.     IS  there  ODjectlon  to  Uie  unani-          Nearly  a  year  ago  when  Oeneral  Eisenhower  "ke  $40  billion  In  nonmJlJtary  help  have  been 

moUS-COnsent    request    of    the    Senator  and  his  white  House  and  other  advisers  sub-  paaaed  out  to  &0-odd  nations  during  the  past 

from  Oregon?  mltted    to   the   congress    the    thinly    veiled  ^O  years   alone   In   a   vain   attempt   to   buy 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  proposal  that  pretty  soon  almost  everybody  friends  abroad,  some- of   them  being  those 

and    news    article    were    ordered    to    be  ''ould  be  a  veteran  and  that,  with  the  shoot-  'ormer  enemies  who  caused  directly  the  dls- 

nrint«d  in  the  RxcoRD  as  follows-  ing  over,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  reward  valor  *•"•••   'uTered    by    thla    country's    veterana. 

printed  in  tne  record,  as  I^WS.  ^^^^    indecency    and     place     the     Nation  s  Because  we  are  up  to  our  ears  In  foreign  aid. 

Not  an  Umwxlcomx  Bttxoxiv  saviors  In  the  same  relief  pot  with  all  other  •*  ^"*  continue  for  years  to  come.     Those 

A  week  ago  we  devoted  this  column  to  a  unfortunate  poor,  we  paid  our  respects  to  the  "^'^  protest  most  loudly  assistance  to  the 
dlsciisslon  of  probable  reasons  which  He  be-  mUlnformatlon  that  was  released  to  the  pub-  veterans  of  America  and  to  their  dependents, 
hind  the  anticipated  long  delay  In  the  re-  lie.  It  bears  repeating  because  the  inference  *°**  those  who  project  wildly  Into  the  fu- 
portlng  of  recommendations  by  the  Presl-  that  all.  or  most,  of  those  21  million  or  more  *""  unsound  reflections  of  the  costs  of  vet- 
dent's  Commission  that  Is  studying  the  en-  veterans  are  entitled  to  costly  beneflts  and  *''*"•'  legislation,  call  the  most  forclfully 
tire  scope  of  veterans'  penaion  and  compen-  wlU  seek  them  Is  a  lot  of  hogwash  and  there  "PO"^  ^^*  Nation  to  step  up  appropriations 
aatlon  laws,  and  we  pointed  out  that  regard-  is  not  one  lota  of  truth  In  the  assertion  that  *°  every  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  elsewhere  In 
less  of  what  might  or  might  not  be  anUcl-  they  wlU  be  an  uneasy  burden  upon  either  *^*  *°»"'<^  There  la  lltUe  virtue  In  that  aort 
pated   when   the  Bradley  group  ahall   have  this  or  upon  future  generanons.     Even  those  <>' '"conswtency. 

completed    Its    months-long    investigations.  3,125.000    surviving    World    War    I    veterans  Regardless  of  absurd  assertions  that  soon 

the  Congress  has  the  duty  to  attend  to  those  whom  the  Chief  Executive  said  were  nearlug  '^ery'^ody  »»"  be  a  veteran,  when  the  facta 

legislative  functions  relating  to  the  veteran  age  65  and  are  In  line  for  pensions  are  no  !          ^^^^  '"""  '*"  *'**°  *  percent  up  to 

class    that    the    Constitution    and    congres-  great  burden  and  whoever  told  that  one  to  '*"•''  ^*"    *0  percent  of  our  citizens  ever 

slonal  rules  dictate  It  must  perform.    In  that  the  general  was  stretching  the  truth  beyond  "**    *^    service,    the    percentages    ranging 

connection  we  quoted  from  General  Eisen-  recognition.     To  foUt  that  sort  of  a  hoax  "**                *°P  ngure  only  as  a  result  of  the 

howers  letter  when  he  issued  his  Executive  upon  the  public  U  only  an  effort  to  fool  the  !1*  .  Vl'*'l*^*l!'*w°'  ^°'''**  ^*'  "'  "  ^  """ 

order  setting  up  the  Commission.    We  would  people  and  cause  the  prollflc  writers  among  °f  "'••>'«  ^^^^  t»»at  a  very  small  minority  of 

like  to  use  that  quotaUon  again,  thla  time  for  them    to   carry    on    an    unrelenting    attack  n^  P«op>e  b«ve  ever  fought  in  war.     We  be- 

a  different  but  closely  related  reason.  against  the  fundamenUl  rlKhts  of  those  who  ♦'    H.f-„!i   .k*        "  who  have  the  courage 

On  last  March  5.  when  denning  the  mis-  have  given  moat  to  save  this  Republic.  «„k  l!!!.,  «'»emaelves.     We   do   not  quarrel 

alon    of    the    seven-man    Investigative    body          as  of  now  there  are  presumed  to  be  ap-  SlctSi   of  ^ur"*own  "irnd     V.   h''***  f"^ 

and  when  explaining  the  procedure  It  must  proximately  1.450.000  veterans  of  World  War  when  th*^  iho  hive  Drof^-tlli  th^  .^^  f " 

follow,    the    Chief    Executive    added:    "It    is  j  who  have  oassed  ase  60  and  a  few  ov*r  m.  w.  T, .  .   ^            have  protected  the  country 

our  duty  to  arrange  our  affairs  so  that  future  LTf'^Unon^w^^e  J^^rlS^e   it^^n  «  ^s  ^r:L^nlT^:l::^^^^'jT: o^'^^ 

generations   Will    inherit   an   economic   and  and  «».     There  is  to  be  presented  to  the  next  -?e   t^r^ilng  "    SCt   o?  i^onomi.   h!^^^^ 

«>clal     structure     which    U    fundamentally  session   of   the  Congresi  a   bill   asking   that  be^ausj  that  is  simp  v  not^^e^nd  wi.^^^^^ 

sound   and  in   which  obligations,   including  those  aged  65  or  over  be  considered  unem-  nTt  st^trti,  strXw  thatTro~r  c^  f^ 

"'°^.°»'ltf.!^''*^ff'^,  *"V*'*l'''"'''''°"-  P'^y*'!'     'o'     P«"»'o"     purposes.     Included  those  who  have  borne  the  battle  iJi  foTthe^ 

are  distributed  equitably  and  not  as  an  un-  would  be  some  9.000  or  10.000  World  War  II  widows  and  orphans  will  never  b^  an  unw! 

welcome  burden."     It  Is  White  House  phllos-  veterans  who  have  also  reached  that  age.  but  come  burden  Soi^uTure/enw^io^ 

ophy  that  while  recognizing  a  great  debt  la  most  of  them  saw  service  in  both  wars  and  u««vion.. 

owed  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  pre-  need  not  be  considered  seriously.     Lest  that  CHANCca  m  PxMsiojt   Rou.  .t  n^it...  »>• 

served    this   Nation    and    Its   Institutions   in  with  Its  cost  seem  to  be  a  frightening  aspect.  ^"*'*°"   ^miJ  OuAa«^^r  igs?^^ 

war.  their  lot  differs  little,  if  any.  from  that  we  hasten  to  add  that  the  peik  of  World  Wa.:  .     ^         Tmao  QUAtrxa  orl955 

of  all  other  citizens;  that  advances  In  social  i  veteran  claimants  will  have  been   passed  heretofore  announced,  the  changes  In 

legislation  are  such  that  they  should  em-  within  5  years  and  that  of  World  War  Ilvet-  ^***  pension  roll,  which  have  been  available 

brace  relief  for  the  veteran  class;   that  need  erans   wiu   not   be   reached   before   the   vear  P^^"***''    '*"    ">»ny    y«*"-    ^»»    »>•    collated 

must  be  the  principal  yardstick  applied  to  1990.     80  let's  go  a  little  further  with  these  "*'"**'^*''   ^1   **»•    Veterans'   Administration 

payments,  and  that  whatever  U  allowed  In  statistics  because  they  are  even  less  fright-  ^*'^''^      Therefore,    the   information    will 

the    nature    of    war    compensation    or    pen-  enlng    to    the    fearful    once    they    are    fuUr  published  In  the  Tribune  each  3  months 

slons.  It  must  contemplate  the  overall   In-  analyzed  'as  soon  after  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter 

come  of  the  beneficiary.     Costs  of  any  future         Death  takes  no  holiday      More  than  90  000  "  ""  ^^  furnishe.  It.-Eonoa. 

leglBlatlon  arc.  of  course,  another  consldera-  veterans  of  1917-18  meet  their  Maker  annual-  "^  '»*« 

tion.  and  a  vital  one^  and  this  motive  for  the  ,y  .nd  the  rate  Increases  as  each  year  passes-  Veterans:  On  rolls  Sept.  30.  19SS  .                   1 

inquiry  was  reflected  in  the  President's  mes-  we  can  scratch  off  a  half  million  poJSTtSi  Widows,  etc  :               P     »  .  I9W..                  1 

^t       ,  il    v"?^""**".  i!f^  /*.'V"":T  ''w*".  **•  beneficiaries    by    1960.     Nearly    750^    are  On  roll.  June  30.  1955 6  030 

!^irHtK  toT      .m      **°l''"'"'''°°*',"**^*'  »'''^'***y   °"    »»^«   compensauon    and    pensroJ  Added  during  quarter.™::::^                   0 

?n  .w.    nr.  ini  ThL  ^°  Zfnn'*"'  **'*  *''*''^^  ^°"»'  "^  ^^"*  '"  *  ^^*  ""niber  on  retire!  Losses  during  Quarter IH^  oa 

i^,^i   L,.      f    tni^^  more  were  to  ,tatus.    Hundreds  of  thousands  more  require         0°  ^^^  Sept.  30.  1955 \  6. 923 

come    out    of    the    Korean    war.    Intimating  no  anlo«^<>r^<..   ^^^   »<<i    _                %»•»  iv^juho  •-                          — — —           »,  »•« 

that  the  future  expense  was  so  horrifying  wl  ^xnerTefrrhL  1^  liTd  i.f^^'r'h^'!^  Jl  '°/  »l'=  ***  ""«  »""" 

must  reappraise  thVentlre  situation  ind  line  ™      what^n^lll^    to  tJ.    ^^^^  7^  **"•  Veterans- 

up  veterans'  grants  with  other  humanitarian  !f"p  ^^Suea  iSiuanv  to  Ah.r.W"""'  °"  '"'^'^  ''""•  3°'  »«»" «<>'  "» 

programs.  f^""£    ?.     .?  equally  to  others.     80  long  as         Added  during  quarter 38 

'^iSXg  in  terms  of  the  national  economy.  ^nToni^and  ri<IS\rif   JhS^w^^^^  J^".'^"''"«  ^""'*' '•  *** 

nobody  with  a  -odlcum  of  knowledge  of  t/e  Sr:n;°ye';:;:"t?  coml^fnd^so^on^i  emplo?!     wSSwT  «c*""  ''•  "" *''  '^' 

veteran  problem  would  disagree  In  the  slight-  abllltv  and  oth#.r  Mt«»tn»  i.»^J<,.t«^^.  ^\^  i?        ..     ." 

est   wUh   President    Elsenhower   that  some-  «nu7ln  ^orce    the  vitlr^L'Td^i^^^^^^^^  On  rolls  June  30.  1955 81.883 

thing  must  be  done  about  It.  but  certainly  we  cirbiVep^^'d^d^^^ftrbe'^r  Ugh^^^^^^^  JS^  SSJ  n|  T::Z SS 

see  no   reason  to   become   panicky  over  the  Dr*s#ntlv  la  in  >nnwtr..  ,.i«i™-    -„Ji  _...w     ,.  L."""*"  au^'ng  quarter 7» 

situation  and  under  no  clrcSmstaJces  can  we  f^crf i:jor\ \"n 'o^mi^on  ^ Vnnlt'iiu  "^^  "'^  ^"'^  ''■  '''' •»'  '^^ 

accept  the  thought  that  veterans  and  theUr  pate   national  bankruptcy    within   the   fore-  "*"  "*""  *'**«^ 

dependents  must  look  into  the  future  and  Teeable  future,  nor  caS  we  underatand  why  ^1?°'"'  '*«  " 

worry  so  much  about  what  future  genera-  ,uch  fear  Is  expressed  by  the  admlnutratlon  P°  ""^^  ^Y""'  ^^-  »»" » 

tlona  will  Inherit  as  a  result  of  past  wars,  instead    if  anv  «*rioii«  .».,,♦  •.  — ^^  .  .  Losses  during  quarter 0 

It   U   a  commonly   accepted  rule  of  thumb  fmo     eflL     th^  XrtTl^^^  On  rolU  Sept  30.  1955 i 

that    first    things    must    come    first.     While  .hrrh  !l^.  t      k,  f  .     ^.^„  P**""^^''^  on.,*-  •*- 

nobody  to  our  knowledge  seeks  to  wish  bank-  ''*''''*'  '**'"'  ^  "^  V"  '°  ^"«  H°"»«  '^"•^•"-  Veti-ran.  • 

ruptcy  upon  their  sons  or  upon  their  sons'  '^,^?.  *?  '"  unfortunate  lessening  of  the  *  on  J^U  June  SO    IMS                                 «■> 

and  daughters'   progeny,   the^llcy  of  this  ft^otlc  fervor  that  ha.  gl*«n  to  thU  coun-  JJdS  dur?n  *    u  Jt!r ^ 

country  In  caring  for  Its  patriots  who  have  ^^  ^^«  ««t"r«  »«  ^ow  poMeases.  and  that         l«^  3ur  nf  au^r iS 

donned  the  uniform  In  times  of  war.  and  for  *o"'<*  "^^y  reflect  something  to  be  feared.         Qn  rolls  Sept    30    1955 IM 

the  dependents  of  their  dead,  la  to  attend          That  economic  and  social  structure  break-  widows    etc  •  " 

to  their  needs  as  occasion  arises.     It  Is  they  down  which  the  President  anticipates  may  on  rolU  June  30    1955                            1  934 

who  made  the  sacrifices  In  war.  and  It  U  In-  be  visited  upon  coming  generations  does  not  Added  diu-lng  quarter                "           *•  «** 

cumbent  upon  those  future  generations  who  come  through   the  veteran  class.     The  cost  Losses   during   quarter             "'                 IT 

benefit  from  them  to  help  share  the  burden,  of  their  beneflu.  and  they  have  applied  prln-  On  rolls  Sept.  30  1955              **'           1  221 
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woau>  WAS  X 
Veterans: 

On  rolls  June  30,  1955: 

Compensation . .      239,416 

Pension... —       474, 780 

On  rolU  Sept.  30, 1965: 

Compensation .       236,355 

Pension 492,  201 

Widows,  etc.: 

On  rolls  June  30.  1955: 

•Compensation 60. 151 

Pension 386,377 

On  rolls  Sept.  30,  1955: 

Compensation _         59,463 

Pension 387,  157 

woau)  WAS  n 
Veterans : 

Oi  rolU  June  30,  1955: 

Compensation 1, 619.  498 

Pension -         54.436 

On  rolls  Sept.  30. 1955: 

Compensation 1, 616,  457 

Pension 56.  254 

Widows,  etc.: 

On  rolls  June  30.  1955: 

Compensation .       457.267 

Pension 63,468 

On  rolls  Sept.  30.  1955: 

Compensation ..       455.574 

Pension .        68,575 

KOKZAN    WAB 

Veterans: 

On  rolls  June  30.  1956: 

Compensation 153,831 

Pension -        .  1,528 

On  roIU  Sept  30. 1955: 

Compensation .       162.692 

Pension .  1,  681 

Widows,  etc.: 

On  rolls  June  30.  1955: 

Compensation .         64.359 

Pension 832 

On  rolls  Sept.  30, 1955: 

Compensation ._         65.016 

Pension 913 

RECTTLA*    ■STABUSHMEKT 

On  rolls  June  30, 1955: 

Veterans.. ^  62.881 

Dependents -  27.  454 

On  rolls  Sept.  30. 1955: 

Veterans 62.929 

Dependents  _._ -.  27.931 

To  ArpcAL  roa  0«phaks'  Bn.L  ow 
Educatiomal  Am 
BoiToa.  National  Ttrotrwi: 

The  W,ir  Orphans  Educational  Assistance 
Act  of  1955.  H.  R.  588.  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Olin  B.  Teagcc.  of  Tcxaft.  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  will  be  coming  up  for  consideration 
when  the  Congress  reconvenes  In  January. 
TTils  legislation  will  mean  higher  education 
for  the  boys  and  girls  whose  dads  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  In  World  War  II  and  Korea 
and  will  afford  them  the  same  opportunity 
for  education  after  high  school  that  they 
might  have  had  if  their  dads  had  come 
home. 

We  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you 
would  say  something  In  behalf  of  this  bill 
In  one  of  the  future  Issues  of  the  National 
Tribune,  for  It  la  most  Important  that  your 
readers  in  the  various  veterans'  organiza- 
tions back  us  on  this  legislation. 

Thank  you  again  for  all  your  wonderful 
cooperation  in  the  past. 

LaauK  L.  Yessen. 

Brookltn,  N.  T. 


NASEBY  RHINEHART  AND  MONTANA 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  Sunday.  March  4.  1956,  Issue  of  the 
Daily  Mlssoulian.  of  Missoula,  Mont, 
there    appeared    an    editorial    entitled 


"Negro  on  Democracy  at  Work."  The 
editorial  Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  because  of 
Its  commendatory  references  to  3  men 
Who  have  made  their  mark  In  3  different 
arAis  of  our  Nation.  The  first  is  Hulan 
E.  Jack,  who  is  now  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  Second  Is 
James  Dorsey.  who  holds  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  and  also  bachelor  of 
law  from  Montana  State  University;  and 
the  third  Is  Naseby  Rhinehart,  who  holds 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Montana 
State  University. 

Jim  Dorsey  is  a  highly  respected  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  has 
achieved  great  success  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee.  Down  through  the  years  he 
has  retained  an  active  interest  in  Mon- 
tana State  University,  where  he  is  still 
remembered  not  only  as  a  good  student, 
but  an  outstanding  athlete,  and  a  fine 
American.  Jim  Dorsey.  after  returning 
to  Milwaukee  from  Montana,  became  in- 
terested in  Naseby  Rhinehart,  a  high- 
school  athlete  of  great  promise.  Jim  was 
instrumental  in  helping  Naseby  enroll 
as  a  freshman  In  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity In  1931,  while  I  was  a  student 
there.  Naseby  Rhinehart  was  outstand- 
ing m  basketball,  track,  and  football. 
He  was  a  good  student,  and  had  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  getting  to  know  him. 
We  were  delighted  that  Naseby  remained 
at  the  university  after  receiving  his  de- 
gree. He  has,  as  the  Mlssoulian  puts  it. 
"become  a  local  tradition  in  good  citl- 
zeaship,  as  well  as  in  athletics." 

My  only  regret  is  that  I  was  unable  to 
be  in  Missoula  last  Saturday  to  show  my 
deep  appreciation  of  and  my  friendship 
for  Naseby,  because  he  has  contributed 
greatly  to  our  university  and  to  the 
cause  of  mutual  understanding.  I  am 
happy,  indeed,  to  rise  in  the  Senate  to- 
day to  pay  my  respects  to  Naseby  Rhine- 
hart. his  devoted  wife,  and  his  fine  fam- 
ily. Let  me  say.  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  delighted  that  Montana 
State  University  saw  fit  to  honor  one  of 
its  outstanding  graduates  in  the  person 
of  Naseby  Rhinehart,  and  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  people  came  from  all  over 
Montana  to  join  the  crowd  of  approxi- 
mately 7,000  who  participated  in  the 
honor  conferred  on  my  fellow  alumnus. 

Incidentally.  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity closed  its  basketball  season  that 
night  with  a  63-62  win  over  Colorado 
A.  and  M.  It  was  a  fitting  climax  to  a 
memorable  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to,  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Mlssoulian,  Missoula.  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NEcao  ON  Democsact  at  Work 

A  fine  testimonial  on  what  he  called  an 
example  of  American  democracy  at  work  was 
voiced  last  Sunday  in  New  Orleans  by  Hulan 
E.  Jack,  a  Negro. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  who  ar- 
rived in  New  York  as  an  immigrant  at  "the 
age  of  16.  Now  he  is  president  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  the  first  member  of  hla 
race  to  be  elected  to  that  position. 


Jack,  with  understandable  pride,  told  a 
nonaegregated  church-sp>onsored  gathering 
he  estimated  that  83  percent  of  the  voters 
who  elected  him.  in  November  1953,  were  not 
members  of  his  race. 

That  vote,  he  declaimed,  was  a  practical 
demonstration  of  democracy  In  action  which 
the  Communists  can  never  challenge. 

Better  understanding  and  greater  mutual 
respect  between  the  races  have  been  gaining 
ground  rapidly  In  this  cotmtry  in  recent 
years.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  a  flareup 
like  the  Autherine  Lucy  episode  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  becomes  a  widely  pub- 
licized incident  because  of  Its  untisualness. 

A  resi>ected  Negro  leader  said  the  other  day 
that  memt)ers  of  his  race  are  more  cordially 
received  today  at  most  southern  colleges 
than  they  were  on  northern  campuses  only 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

How  well  one  Negro  was  treated  on  the 
Montana  State  University  campus  Just  after 
World  War  I  had  a  happy  aftermath  last 
night  when  the  Grizzlies  closed  their  basket- 
ball season  with  a  Naseby  Rhinehart  Night 
at  the  fleldhouse. 

In  the  years  Immediately  after  the  First 
World  War  the  only  Negro  on  the  MSU  cam- 
ptis  was  gentlemanly  James  W.  Dorsey,  like 
Rhinehart  of  later  days,  an  athlete. 

Jim  was  always  deferential.  He  was  treat- 
ed as  an  equal  by  his  fellows,  but  invariably 
be  left  it  to  them  to  make  the  advances. 

With  a  major  In  psychology.  Jim  received 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1922.  But  his 
thoughts  soon  turned  to  law.  He  returned 
to  the  campus,  and  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws  in  1927.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  went  to  MUwaukee,  where  he  has  since 
practiced  his  pruiesslon.  In  his  early  days 
there  he  became  Interested  in  Rhinehart,  a 
high  school  athlete  of  projiise.  MSU  had 
been  good  to  E>orsey.  be  reflected,  so  he  saw 
to  it  that  Rhinehart  came  here  as  a  fresh- 
man in  the  fall  of  1931. 

After  4  years  as  a  student,  Rhinehart  was 
so  established  In  the  school's  athletic  system 
that  he  stayed  on  as  a  trainer.  He  and  his 
family  have  become  a  local  tradition,  in  good 
citizenship  as  well  as  athletics. 

Jim  Dorsey,  proud  as  ever  of  his  part  in  the 
Rhinehart  story,  came  out  from  Milwaukee 
for  Naaeby  Rhinehart  Night. 

A  lot  of  other  predominantly  white  schools, 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  have  had 
and  do  have  respected  Negro  students  like 
Dorsey  and  Rhinehart. 

Their  experiences,  no  less  than  those  of 
Manhattan  Borough  President  Jack,  are  a 
part  of  the  gratifying  and  ever  expanding 
example  of  American  racial  democracy  In 
action. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  BIRTH  OF  THOMAS 
G.  MASARYK 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  today. 
March  7,  marks  the  106th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  great  Czech  leader, 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk. 

It  is.  indeed,  fitting  for  all  dedicated 
to  the  principles  by  which  freemen  live 
to  pay  our  loftiest  respects  to  the 
memory  of  this  outstanding  patriot. 
This  esteemed  humanitarian  is  forever 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  coimtry- 
men  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  people  who 
value  freedom  above  servitude. 

Thomas  G.  Masaryk  was  truly  a  world 
leader.  His  democratic  faith  and  ideals 
continue  to  give  courage  and  inspiration 
to  all  who  are  engaged  In  the  struggle 
to  overcome  Soviet  aggression.  On  this 
anniversary  of  Masaryk's  birth,  I  pray 
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that  the  day  of  liberation  for  his  beloved 
land  of  Czechoslovakia  is  close  at  hand. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  marks  the  106th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Thomas  O.  Masaryk. 

Dr.  Masaryk  was,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  great  statesmen  and  fighters  for 
liberty  in  world  history. 

He  saw  his  dream  of  an  independent, 
free  Czechoslovakia  come  true  In  1918. 
His  vision  and  leadership  inspired  lit- 
erally the  entire  area  of  Central  Exirope. 
Together  with  his  successor.  Dr.  Eduard 
Benes.  Dr.  Masaryk  established  and 
brought  into  the  family  of  nations  a 
new  and  successfully  democratic  state, 
which  flourished  until  taken  over  by 
HiUer  in  World  War  n. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  the  freedom  and  democracy  which 
once  were  so  typical  of  Czechoslovakia 
have  been  cruelly  suppressed,  if  not 
actually  wiped  out.  by  the  totalitarian 
forces  of  commimlsm. 

Now  a  determined  effort  is  being  made 
in  Czechoslovakia  to  wipe  out  the  cher- 
ished memories  of  these  two  great  men. 
No  matter  how  hard  the  Communist 
tjrrants  may  try,  they  will  not  succeed. 
All  Americans  join  the  efforts  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Czechoslovakian  descent  to  pre- 
vent the  scurrilous  campaign  from  suc- 
ceeding. 

I  Join  them  In  praying  that  in  the  near 
future  freedom  and  democracy  will  again 
flourish  In  Czechoslovakia. 


TRUMAN  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Democrat  Party  is  having  a  difBcult 
time  coming  up  with  any  issues  in  this 
campaign  year;  one  after  the  other, 
squirrels,  Mamie's  health,  Ike's  religion, 
and  Ike's  health  have  fallen  by  the  way- 
side. It  is  difficult  for  the  Democrats  to 
realize  that  the  people  of  America  are 
satisfied  with  honest  and  good  govern- 
ment, with  peace  and  prosperity,  al- 
though this  should  be  perfectly  obvious 
to  them  from  the  fact  that  the  people 
have  constantly  rejected  the  phony 
Democrat  issues. 

The  Democrats  are  also  having  difH- 
culty  in  determining  who  their  candi- 
date for  President  will  be.  It  should  be 
clear  to  them  that  their  only  candidate 
is  Harry  Truman.  I  know  they  would 
rather  have  him  stay  home  and  build  his 
library  and  quit  embarrassing  the  party, 
but  he  is  bound  and  determined  to  con- 
tinue his  barnstorming;  and,  as  a  Re- 
publican. I  am  all  for  it. 

Harry  Truman  is  the  logical  candidate. 
The  Democrats  ran  for  20  years  telling 
lies  about  Herbert  Hoover.  All  we  Re- 
publicans have  to  do  is  tell  the  truth 
about  Harry  Tnunan.  If  we  do  that.  I 
have  a  feeling  the  issue  will  still  be  un- 
exhausted a  hundred  years  from  now. 
He  is  the  architect  of  the  modern  New 
Deal,  and  it  is  not  right  to  hide  his  New 
Deal  philosophy  under  a  Stevenson  wise- 
crack or  a  Harriman  homburg.  I  have 
made  this  suggestion  repeatedly  across 
the  country,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
one  of  our  outstanding  Southwestern 
editors  agrees.   I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  an  article  appearing  in  the  Brewery 
Oulch  Gazette,  of  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoao  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc«>i>, 
as  follows  : 

Those  of  us  who  are  In  the  advertUlng 
business  and  In  the  handling  of  publicity 
realize  how  effective  It  U;  we  know  that  It 
accomplishes  resiilts  for  politicians  and 
others  who  are  In  the  public  eye  and  for 
tha.e  who  are  trying  to  pus^  their  way  In. 
and  how  well  the  smart  publicity  grabbers 
know  It.  Take  the  case  of  ex-Presldent  Harry 
Ttuman.  the  man  from  Independence,  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  New  Deal-Fair 
Deal  Party,  the  successor  of  the  Great  Hu- 
manitarian, Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
When  Harry  took  over,  following  the  death 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  he  said  that  he 
humbly  hoped  that  he  could  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  all  the  people,  not  of  any  1  party  or 
any  1  group,  and  that  with  the  help  of  Ood 
be  would  do  his  best  for  the  country.  He 
said  that  he  felt  inadeciuau  for  the  Job 
with  which  he  was  faced  but  that  It  would 
be  done  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But  that 
feeling  didn't  last  long,  and  before  very  much 
water  had  flowed  under  the  bridge  he  be- 
came Harry  the  ward  heeler,  the  follower  of 
Tom  Pendergast,  the  boss  of  Kansas  City  and 
Jackson  County,  llo..  and  he  lost  no  time  In 
trying  to  out-New  Deal  the  Inventor  of  that 
political  philosophy.  He  refused  after  8  years 
to  run  for  another  term  against  Eisenhower, 
telling  the  boys,  "I'm  too  eld  and  I've  been  tn 
politics  for  over  80  years  and  that's  long 
enough." 

Then  he  sold  his  life  story  for  more  than 
half  a  million:  he  gave  his  ghost  writer  the 
material  to  make  it  a  good  one.  The  scribe 
did  such  a  good  Job  of  polishing  it  up  for 
public  consumption  that  Harry  was  de- 
lighted: more  than  that,  after  reading  the 
story,  he  began  to  believe  that  he  really  was 
and  is  the  great  guy  that  the  story  indicates. 
The  writer  gave  credit  to  Winston  Churchill 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  for  being  great 
statesmen,  to  Elsenhower  for  being  a  great 
military  leader,  to  MacArthur  for  having  a 
lot  on  the  ball,  and  to  Stalin  and  Hitler  for 
being  big  figures  In  their  own  countries  •  •  • 
they  were  all  pretty  good.  But.  after  all, 
says  Harry's  able  story,  who  la  that  man  at 
the  head  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  in 
8  years  of  strife  and  tribulation  all  over  the 
world  who  outshone  them  all?  No  one  can 
read  Harry's  life  story  without  realizing 
who  that  great  man  is. 

But  now  comes  another  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  This  Is  election  year.  The  Demo- 
crat candidates  are  mere  pigmies  in  com- 
parison with  you  know  who.  Who  else  can 
lambast  the  Republicans,  can  "give-em  hell" 
like  Harry  can?  Who  else  can  save  the  coun- 
try from  another  4  years  of  Republican  ad- 
ministration? Is  It  going  to  be  necessary  for 
a  modest  man  like  Harry  to  come  right  out 
and  say  that  he  Is  available?  Cannot  the 
Democrats  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
cannot  they  realize  that  there  Is  only  one 
who  can  be  elected?  Cannot  they  see  that 
there  is  only  one  man  who  can  save  the 
party  and  the  country  from  the  results  of 
all  the  mistakes  (if  there  are  any  and  what- 
ever they  are)  that  the  Republicans  have 
made? 

The  money  that  Harry  received  for  his  life 
story  was  all  right  as  far  ob  It  goes,  but  the 
additional  publicity  that  its  publication 
brought  him  should  have,  by  all  manner  of 
means,  put  him  on  top  of  the  Democrat- 
New  Deal-Fair  Deal  heap.  If  it  doesn't  re- 
sult In  his  nomination  after  all  that  build- 
up it  will  be  a  terrible  disappointment  to  the 
great  man  from  Independence  who  Is  willing 
to  sacrifice  himself  on  the  altar  of  duty  for 
his  party  and  for  his  country. 


REORGANIZATION  OP  THE 
PASSPORT  OFFICE 


Mr.  MXWDT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opporttmity  to  express 
my  personal  observations  relative  to  the 
report  recently  issuea  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  relative  to  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Passport  Office.  A  num- 
ber of  Members  have  already  expressed 
themselves  on  this  subject,  and  I  urge 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  to  take  time 
to  read  the  report,  which  to  me  points 
out  very  vividly  that  any  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, can  through  usage  of  existing 
Goverrmient  knowledge,  reorganize  it- 
self into  an  efficient  bureau  for  servic- 
ing the  taxpayer,  without  incurring  the 
cost  of  management  surveys  by  private 
organizations. 

The  report  of  our  committee  presents 
a  clear  picture  as  to  how  the  Passport 
Office  under  the  *ble  administration  of 
Miss  Frances  Knight,  in  cooperation  with 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  made  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  operations  of  the  Pass- 
port Office  and.  through  their  Joint  stud- 
lea,  revamped  the  operations  of  the 
Office,  to  promote  greater  efficiency  and 
to  bring  more  expeditious  service  to 
Americans  making  application  for  pass- 
ports. 

The  Paiwport  Office  has  been  located 
In  a  new  building  and  in  a  new  office; 
and  I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  to  visit  these  new  quarters. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  pointing 
out  that  we  are  confronting  one  of  the 
largest  tourist  groups  going  from  our 
country  abroad,  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  Passport  Office 
presently  requires  about  $10,000  for  new 
equipment,  in  order  to  process  these 
passport  applications  as  promptly  «s 
possible.  I  trust  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  find  a  way  to  make  this  money 
available.  I  am  sure  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber, will  be  happy  to  reimburse  the  State 
Department  for  any  advances  of  funds 
it  can  make,  so  that  the  Passport  Office 
may  be  able  to  meet  the  great  demands 
now  being  made  upon  It  by  thousands 
of  Americans  who  desire  to  visit  abroad 
during  the  current  touring  season. 


MR.  TRUMAN'S  MEMOIRS 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  1 
am  particularly  pleased  to  make  the  next 
insertion  in  the  Record  on  the  same  day 
when  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  GoldwatkrJ  in- 
dulged in  very  sharp  criticism  of  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

During  his  tenure  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Harry  Truman  was  often 
vilified  and  slandered.  Yet.  since  he  left 
the  White  House,  more  and  more  people 
have  come  to  appreciate  his  qualities  of 
courage,  decisiveness,  and  liberalism. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  way  In 
which  outstanding  reviewers  are  wel- 
coming Mr.  Truman's  memoirs.  The 
latest  volume,  which  is  No.  II.  has  been 
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praised  highly.  For  example,  Allan 
Nevins.  Pulitzer-prize  historian,  has  said 
of  Harry  Truman  in  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  of  March  4: 

Because  of  his  firm  grasp  of  principle,  he 
made  these  0  years  as  lustrous  as  they  were 
stormy,  raised  not  only  America  but  the 
free  West  to  a  new  level  of  strength,  and 
placed  civilization  forever  In  bis  debt. 

.  .  .  Placed  civilization  forever  in  his 
debt.  That  is  the  Judgment  of  a  great 
historian  on  Harry  S.  Truman.  It  con- 
tra.sts  sharply,  Mr.  President,  viith  many 
of  the  biased,  slanted,  and  partisan  de- 
nunciations of  Mr.  Truman,  some  on 
this  Senate  floor.  I  prefer  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Nevins'  calm  appraisal  will  endure 
through  the  annals  of  time,  while  the 
calumny  and  infamy  hurled  against 
Harry  Truman  will  be  remembered  only 
for  its  lack  of  wLsdom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  book  review  by  Allan  Nevins 
of  ex-Senator  Harry  Truman's  new  book 
Years  of  Trial  and  Hope,  as  printed  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  4,  1956. 
under  the  title  "Cold  War,  Hot  War.  and 
H.  S.  T,"  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Harry  8.  Truman's  second  volume  Is  even 
more  Important  than  the  first,  ^vering  6 
years  Instead  of  1,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
topics  from  the  hydrogen  bomb  to  Adlai  Ste- 
venson's 1962  campaign,  it  is  less  tightly  or- 
ganized and  hence  less  absorbing:  but  again 
it  is  the  record  of  a  series  of  crises  coura- 
geously faced,  and  its  scope  adds  to  Its  im- 
presslveness.  Most  of  the  crises  have  one 
center — the  cold  war.  The  first  volume  (Year 
of  I>cl8ionsl  was  the  story  of  Mr.  Truman's 
realisation  that  when  Russia  and  the  West 
(as  Churchill  puu  it)  lost  in  their  common 
foe  their  sole  bond,  the  Soviet  Union  became 
our  implacable  enemy.  This  larger  volume 
(which  with  the  first  makes  up  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  choice  for  March)  tells  how  he 
dealt  with  the  enmity.  That  is.  It  relates 
how  he,  with  manful  helpers,  created  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  put  the  Marshall 
plan  into  effect,  built  up  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  foiled  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, and  finally  met  the  Korean  invasion 
with  Instant  action — knowing  that  "If  this 
were  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  it  would 
mean  a  third  world  war." 

Once  more  decision-making  is  the  keynote 
of  Harry  Truman's  memoirs.  He  may  well 
go  down  in  history  as  the  man  of  decision. 
In  assuming  one  terrible  responsibility  after 
another  he  never  struck  an  uncertain  note; 
and  "once  a  decision  was  made.  I  did  not 
worry  atmut  It  afterwards.'*  He  differed 
from  his  predecessor,  who  sometimes  made 
Judgments  casually,  in  giving  intensive  study 
to  his  problems.  As  he  said  In  his  first  vol- 
ume, he  brought  to  them  everything  he  had. 
He  also  differed  from  Roosevelt  in  his  use  of 
expert  advisers.  The  buoyant  P.  D.  R.  leaned 
heavily  on  court  favorites  like  Harry  L.  Hop- 
kins: Truman  relied  on  the  counsel  of  hard- 
headed  experts — but.  never  overawed,  he  al- 
ways kept  the  final  word  for  himself. 

Next  to  his  power  of  decision,  the  trait  that 
Impresses  most  is  his  simple-minded  hon- 
esty; a  type  of  honesty  that  makes  him 
unique  among  our  Presidents.  It  is  so  un- 
complicated, so  two-dimensional,  so  lacking 
In  overtones.  Some  of  his  other  qualities  re- 
mind us  of  greater  or  lesser  statesmen.  His 
rapid,  combative,  hard-hitting  approach  to 
Isues  is  reminiscent  of  the  more  versatile 
T.  R.    His  conscientious  examination  of  pub- 


lic questions  and  grinding  hard  work  recall 
Orover  Cleveland.  Even  his  capacity  for  de- 
cision had  a  counterpart  in  Polk's  and  Jack- 
son's. But  his  ingenuous  sincerity  is  all 
his  own.  Perhaps  <t  was  because  be  did  not 
see  the  subtle  intricacy  of  great  issues  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  saw  It,  because  he  lacked 
the  sense  of  political  complexity  so  marked  In 
F.  D.  R.,  that  he  marched  straight  ahead. 
He  had  no  evasions,  no  maneuvers,  and  al- 
most no  reticences.  He  said  what  he 
thought,  and  acted  as  he  spoke.  This  single- 
minded  honesty,  whatever  his  limitations. 
gives  his  career  a  real  loftiness  of  tone. 

By  the  end  of  his  hectic  first  year,  Mr. 
Truman  had  no  illusion  that  still  greater 
storms  did  not  lie  ahead.  Germany  and 
Japan  were  defeated,  the  United  Nations 
had  been  established,  the  American  economy 
had  been  converted  to  peace.  But  the  Red 
Star,  rising  fast,  threw  its  baleful  rays  over 
all  Europe  and  Asia.  Stalin  had  used  Yalta 
and  Potsdam  to  draw  a  line  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Adriatic,  to  seize  nearly  everything 
east  of  that  furrow  and  to  menace  everything 
west  of  it.  He  threatened  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Iran.  China  was  divided  between  Com- 
munists and  Nationalists,  each  so  intransi- 
gent that  even  without  the  abundant  allied 
bungling,  the  quarrels  between  our  China 
Ambassador  Patrick  J.  Hurley  and  State  De- 
partment agenu.  and  the  Russian  gift  of 
Manchuria  to  Communist  forces,  all  efforts 
to  unify  the  country  would  probably  have 
failed.  Western  Europe  was  near  collapse. 
The  atomic  bomb  offered  a  pressing  world 
problem.  At  home  Truman's  Fair  Deal  pro- 
gram brought  all  reactionary  elements  Into 
the  battleline.  and  the  election  of  the  Re- 
publican-controlled 80th  Congress  presaged 
a  deadlock  In  Government. 

Altogether.  Truman  had  reason  to  recall 
Wilson's  remark  that  the  Presidency  Is  an 
office  where  a  man  must  put  on  his  war 
paint.  Sometimes  he  needed  all  his  Iselllg- 
erent  resiliency.  He  notes,  for  example, 
that  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  had  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey:  a  difference  with  British  Foreign 
Minister  Ernest  Bevln  over  Palestine  policy; 
cuts  by  the  economy  bloc  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress that  threatened  vital  services;  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall's  attendance  at  his  first 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference;  events  in  In- 
donesia. Argentina,  and  China;  Senator  Ken- 
neth McKellar's  obstruction  of  the  atomic 
energy  program  by  his  opposition  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  David  E.  LUienthal  to  head  the 
program;  the  bill  for  the  unification  of  the 
armed  services:  and  his  own  plans  for  the 
1948  campaign.  But  he  was  never  over- 
whelmed, and  always  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
one  paramount  matter:  American  leadership 
of  the  free  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  foreign  affairs  he  was  far  more  success- 
ful than  in  his  domestic  program.  For  one 
reason,  American  sentiment  became  almost 
a  unit  in  antagonism  to  Russia:  It  rose  to  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan,  point  4, 
and  the  Berlin  airlift  not  only  with  resolu- 
tion but  with  enthusiasm.  Like  Truman,  the 
people  saw  that  Stalin  had  betrayed  them 
and  civilization,  and  were  deeply  angered. 
For  another  reason,  Truman  had  abler  coad- 
jutors in  foreign  affairs  and  put  more  energy, 
planning,  and  imagination  Into  them.  Prob- 
ably the  suppression  of  partisanship  beyond 
the  ocean  edge  heightened  It  at  home.  At 
any  rate  Mr.  Truman  laments  repeated  de- 
feats in  his  battle  "to  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
general  public  in  working  conditions,  health 
risks,  and  long-range  social  security."  That 
the  80th  Congress  was  not  much  worse  than 
the  Southern  Democrat-Republican  coalition 
in  the  79th  he  does  not  mention.  Nor  does  he 
note  how  great  a  political  windfall  the  80th 
Congress  finally  became  to  the  Truman 
Democrats. 

Because  his  domestic  policies  had  so  check- 
ered a  history,  Mr.  Truman's  chief  omissions 


occur  In  this  field.  He  steers  warily  around 
any  account  of  the  battle  between  Secretary 
of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  and  the  rebellious 
admirals,  or  the  events  leading  to  Johnson's 
resignation.  In  his  courageous  discussion  of 
civil  liberties  he  does  not  discuss  his  "red 
herring"  remarks  on  the  Hiss  case.  He  is 
silent  about  an  unhappy  choice  he  made  for 
the  Attorney  Generalship  and  the  ensuing 
difficulties.  The  unfortunate  Pauley  report 
on  Japanese  reparations — which  called  for 
the  virtual  elimination  of  Japan's  heavy  in- 
dustry— he  passes  over.  Mr.  Truman  was  the 
greatest  "veto  President"  since  Cleveland, 
and  his  vetoes  were  much  to  his  credit.  But 
we  ar€!  left  \'onderlng  why  a  man  of  his  long 
senatorial  experience  was  unable  to  do  more 
to  Influence  legislation  in  its  gestative  stages. 

These  omissions,  however,  do  not  matter 
much;  the  great  story  is  that  of  emergent 
American  leadership  in  the  world  debate,  and 
Mr.  Truman  tells  it  with  novel  facts  and 
touches  of  quiet  drama.  Often  he  gives  the 
tale  real  gusto.  With  good  reason,  he  Is 
proud  of  his  part  In  bringing  Israel  into  ex- 
istence, and  gives  that  chapter  three  times 
the  space  allotted  the  Berlin  blockade.  At 
moments  he  lost  patience  with  the  Zionist 
extremists,  as  with  the  Arabs,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
But  he  never  relinquished  his  demand  for  "a 
solution  that  would  give  the  Jews  a  homeland 
in  which  they  might  safely  build  their  fu- 
ture." With  equal  reason,  he  is  proud  of  his 
part  in  the  crucial  decision  of  February  1946 
to  rescue  Greece  and  Turkey  from  the  Rus- 
sian maw.  He  was  vindicating  oiu'  basic 
"ideals  and  traditions." 

Most  of  all  he  Is  proud  of  the  Korean 
story,  to  which  he  gives  almost  one-third  of 
this  book.  Word  of  the  North  Korean  at- 
tack came  June  24,  1950.  That  was  a  Sat- 
urday; Truman  was  in  Independence.  By 
Monday  night  Secretary  of  State  Acheson's 
suggestion  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  U.  N. 
Security  Council  had  been  carried  out;  Tru- 
man, back  in  Washington,  had  determined 
to  throw  American  forces  into  the  struggle 
and  sent  instructions  to  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur;  he  was  ready  to  present  his  de- 
cision to  congressional  leaders  Tuesday 
morning.  All  his  advisers  had  shared  his 
own  conviction.  This  was  that  "whatever 
had  to  be  done  to  meet  this  aggression  had 
to  be  done."  Within  a  few  days  every  na- 
tion was  informed  that  America  considered 
resistance  vital  fis  a  symbol  of  the  strength 
and  determination  of  the '  West.  Acheson 
pointed  out  that  the  unanimity  first  evinced 
In  Washington  covild  hardly  last,  and  he  was 
right.    But  it  lasted  long  enough. 

When  later  a  group  of  bitter  enemies  called 
this  conflict  "Mr.  Truman's  War,"  he  could 
accept  the  name  as  a  badge  of  honor.  The 
time  came  when  the  war  had  to  be  kept  with- 
in limits.  Had  MacArthur  had  his  way. 
American  strength  might  have  been  so  em- 
bogged  in  a  desperate  Asiatic  struggle  that 
we  would  have  been  powerless  to  help  Eu- 
rope. (Obviously.  General  MacArthur  thinks 
differently,  and  has  said  so  more  than  once.) 
A  deep  resentment  runs  through  Mr.  Tru- 
man's story  of  how  the  general  tried  to  force 
his  hand,  and  how,  by  relieving  the  general 
of  his  commands  on  April  11,  1951.  he  re- 
plied with  a  smashing  vindication  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  civU  power  over  the  mili- 
tary arm.  "Who  does  Tmman  think  he  Is — 
the  President?"  was  the  caption  a  sympa- 
thetic cartoonist  used.  That  was  precisely 
what  Mr.  Truman  thought. 

Strong  conviction.  Indeed,  runs  through 
the  whole  book.  Mr.  Truman's  reading  of 
history  has  helped  give  him  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples, elementary  but  clear,  which  he  ap- 
plies without  flinching.  When  he  likes  peo- 
ple he  likes  them  very  much,  when  he  dis- 
likes them  he  detests  them.  But  most  of 
all  he  stands  for  prfnclple.  Whatever  one's 
feelings  are  on  particular  Issues,  no  matter 
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bow  much  one  may  disagree  with  some  of 
bis  decisions  and  methods,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  deny  Mr.  Truman  principles.  Be- 
cause of  his  firm  grasp  of  principle,  he  made 
these  6  years  as  lustrous  as  they  were  stormy. 
raised  not  only  America  but  the  free  West 
to  a  new  level  of  strength,  and  placed  civil- 
ization forever  In  bis  debt. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PARITY  PLAN  FOR 
WHEAT 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
because  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote  on 
the  agricultural  bill  and  the  many 
amendments  proposed  thereto,  I  should 
like  permission  to  include  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  a  most  Illuminating  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Kenneth 
Pridley,  president  of  the  Oregon  Wheat 
Growers  League. 

This  letter  details  some  of  the  positions 
of  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League 
on  major  issues  before  the  Congress — 
particularly  the  domestic  parity  plan  for 
wheat  which  I  support  and  which  will  be 
before  the  Senate  in  the  next  24  or  48 
hours  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  th*?  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr,  Carlson]  and 
other  Senators. 

I  should  also  like  to  state  my  emphatic 
support  of  the  stand  which  the  Oregon 
Wheat  Growers  League  has  taken  in  op- 
posing the  backward  Hoover  Commission 
recommendation  that  so-called  user 
charges  be  imposed  on  the  access  to 
inland  waterways  in  the  United  States. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Kenneth  Pridley 
Is  dated  March  1, 1956.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Thi  Orzgon  Whzat  Oitownts  Lea«us, 

Pendleton.  Oreg.,  March  1,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Richakd  L.  NnrBncn. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deak  SrNATOa  NrtTBXKCEK:  The  Oregon 
Wheat  Growers  League  recently  completed 
their  28th  annual  meeting.  Among  the 
resolutions  which  were  passed  by  this  con- 
vention we  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
and  request  your  support  for  the  following: 

"TOLXS  oa  usns  chasgcs 

"Whereas  the  (Hoover)  Commission,  an 
organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government,  recommended  that  user  charges 
or  tolls  be  assessed  on  an  inland  waterways: 
and 

"Whereas  free  use  of  our  Inland  waterways 
dates  back  to  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  June  13. 
1787;   and 

"Whereas,  every  President  of  the  United 
States  from  George  Washington  down  to 
President  Ktsenhower  has  advocated  and 
supported  the  National  Policy  of  free  water- 
ways: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League  does  vigorously  oppose  the  enact- 
ment of  any  legislation  that  would  impose 
tolls  or  user  charges  for  the  transport  of 
persons  or  property  on  ovir  domestic 
waterwajrs. 

^CABIMST   COMlfTrm    RXPOWT 

"Whereas  in  April  1055.  the  Report  and 
Recommendations  of  tke  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Transport  Policy  and  Organisation  was 
issued:  a»d 
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"Whereas  Senate  bill  1030  to  implement 
the  recommendations  was  introduced  In 
May  1955:  and 

"Whereas  said  legislation  among  other 
matters  would  ch<>nge  the  existing  national 
transportation  policy  to  'encourage  and 
preserve  the  inherent  advantages  of  each 
form  of  transportation  to  the  proposed  policy 
to  encourage  and  promote  full  competition 
between  modes  of  transportation  at  charges 
not  less  than  reasonable  minimum  charges'; 
and 

"Whereas  snld  legislation  would  repeal  the 
bulk  commodity  exemption  clause,  elimi- 
nate the  protective  feat  ares  of  the  'long  and 
short  haul  clause.'  and  amend  the  agricul- 
ture exemption  provisions,  along  with  other 
objectionable  provisions:  Now.  therefore. 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  Wheat  Grow- 
ers League  register  Its  opposition  to  the  en- 
actment of  any  such  legislation. 

"MOOEIinzES    FUUTT 

"We  realize  a  shift  t4j  modernized  parity 
adversely  affects  the  price  a  farmer  receives 
for  his  wheat  as  much  as  any  other  factor. 
Therefore,  we  request  the  Oregon  Wheat 
Growers  League  tak^  immediate  steps  to  se- 
cure postponement  of  the  modernized  parity 
formula  as  it  applies  to  wheat,  until  such 
time  as  a  study  can  be  mt.de  of  the  mechanics 
of  deterntinlng  an  equitable  parity  formula 
for  wheat.  It  is  further  requested  that  the 
league  expend  necessary  funds  to  encourage 
such  a  study. 

"DOMESTIC  PAirrr  plan 

"Recognizing  the  need  for  a  realistic  pric- 
ing and  marketing  program  for  wheat,  the 
Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League  will  continue 
to  suppLkrt  the  domestic  parity  plan  ai  a 
simple  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of   1948. 

"Because  the  possibility  of  securing  the 
domestic  parity  plan  appears  better  than 
ever  before,  we  recommend  that  maximum 
emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  plan  during  the  coming  year." 

We  realize  that  Congress  is  exUemely  con- 
cerned with  the  decline  In  farm  income  dur- 
ing a  time  in  which  farm  expenses  are  con- 
tinuing to  rise.  We  appreciate  the  com- 
plexity of  the  farm  problem  and  tlie  con- 
flicting requests  that  come  to  all  Congress- 
men from  various  commixllty  groups.  How- 
ever, we  feel  that  the  Oregon  Wheat  Grow- 
ers League,  through  Its  long  history,  has  ap- 
proached all  problems  in  a  deliberate  and 
nonpartisan  manner  th:nk.ing  only  of  the 
best  Interests  of  the  wheat  growers  In  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

We  would  appreciate  your  consideration 
of  these  recommendation*. 

With  t>e8t  regards. 
Sincerely   yours, 

KxltKI.TR  FkntFT. 

President. 


SMALL-BUSINESS  BANKRUPTCIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday's financial  papers  carry  the  very 
distressing  news  that  business  failures 
for  the  week  ending  March  1  reached  a 
new  postwar  high.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee.  I 
have  been  particularly  concerned  atxjut 
the  high  business  mortality  rate  during  a 
period  when  the  Nation  is  nominally  ex- 
periencing "prosperity."  Something  is 
wrong.  Mr.  President,  when  the  two  most 
numerous  segments  of  our  economy,  the 
farmers  and  small-business  men.  are  de- 
pressed at  the  very  time  that  the  stock 
markets  are  booming  and  the  giant  in- 
dustrial corporations  are  reporting  rec- 
ord high  and  ever-growing  profits. 


The  sixth  annual  report  of  our  com- 
mittee was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
January  12.  and  in  the  introduction  to 
that  report,  the  committee  told  the  Sen- 
ate It  was  vitally  concerned  over  the  sad 
fact  that  "more  of  the  bloom  of  1955's 
industrial  bonanza  did  not  rub  off  on 
small  business."  and  asked  "why.  In  a 
period  characterized  by  three-shift  In- 
dustrial activity,  tremendous  sales  vol- 
ume, and  record-making  profits,  do  we 
find  such  a  high  rate  of  small-business 
bankruptcies?" 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
March  6  reports  that  the  D\m  li  Brad- 
street  compilations  on  business  failures 
show  that  293  business  firms  went  under 
during  the  week  ending  on  March  1. 
This  flgu;-e  was  up  from  222  in  the  same 
week  of  19SS  and  223  in  the  same  week 
of  1954.  Even  more  ominously,  the  1956 
business  death  rate  is  the  highest  it  has 
been  for  any  week  since  March  1941.  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  is  15  percent  higher 
than  the  1939  failure  rate. 

While  there  is  no  breakdown  furnished 
by  Dun  k  Brads treet  to  segregate  be- 
tween large  and  small  business,  we  are 
safe  in  as.suming  that  all  but  a  handful 
of  these  bankrupt  firms  are  small,  since 
the  failure  of  any  large  firm  would  have 
been  accompanied  by  extensive  press 
coverage. 

We  in  the  Senate  must  pay  attention 
to  this  warning  signal.  We  must  take 
steps  during  this  session  of  Congress  to 
buttress  the  economic  position  of  the 
more  than  four  million  small  firms;  we 
must  assure  ourselves  that  Federal  laws 
are  completely  fair  as  between  small 
firms  and  their  larger  competitors.  We 
must  study  the  tax  laws  to  lessen  the  im- 
pact of  high  Federal  taxes  on  small  busi- 
ness. We  must  guarantee  that  antitrust 
and  antimonopoly  laws  are  adequate  and 
that  they  are  administered  vigorously 
and  efTectively. 

At  this  point,  I  also  wish  to  point  out 
another  development  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  Tlie  present  A'^.^istant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  antitrust 
activities  has  been  nominated  to  a  Fed- 
eral judgeship.  I  here  publicly  call  upon 
the  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
to  find  a  vigorous,  courageous,  far-sight- 
ed replacement,  since  small  business  can- 
not compete  against  giant  corporations 
without  piompt  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws.  Congress 
should  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for 
these  activities,  but  even  more  important 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  agency  is  led 
by  its  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  much- 
vaunted  prosperity  the  Nation  is  enjoy- 
ing is  not  being  spread  around  very  even- 
ly. It  is  up  to  us  in  the  Senate  to  take 
wi^e  and  hard-hitting  action  to  bring 
our  free  enterprise  economy  back  into 
focus  so  that  it  can  distribute  its  divi- 
dends to  all  the  people,  all  the  businesses, 
and  all  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  Just  to  a  favored  few. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 


business,  for  action  on  nominations  be- 
giruiing  with  new  reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


iplort  of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  rei 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Comknlttee  on 
Public  Works: 

Col.  John  L.  Person,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  under  the  heading 
"New  Reports"  will  be  stated.  | 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Herbert  V.  Prochnow  to  be  United 
States  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  C.  Hill  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  nominations 
just  confirmed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  t>e  immediately  notified  of  all  nomi- 
nations confirmed  today. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


LEOPOLD  DIAZ  SILBERSTEIN 

Mr.   JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago  I  an- 


nounced that  I  was  asking  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  to  have  either  the 
Internal  Security  or  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Subcommittee,  of  both 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  how  a  man,  Leopold  Diaz 
Silberstein,  entered  this  coimtry. 

It  resulted  from  a  simple  request  by 
me  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  to  give  me  the  number  of 
Mr.  Silberstein's  original  Portuguese 
passport.  The  Service  refused  my  re- 
quest, and  so  I  requested  an  investiga- 
tion. 

I  hold  in  my  hand.  Mr.  President,  hun- 
dreds of  telegrams  and  letters  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  including  South 
Carolina,  which  all  support  the  inves- 
tigation into  the  case  of  Mr.  Silberstein. 
These  telegrams  and  letters  are  from 
persons  in  34  States,  including  South 
Carolina. 

I  make  this  statement  to  bring  the 
Senate  up  to  date  regarding  the  matter 
concerning  Silberstein. 

The  volume  of  the  -correspondence 
concerning  Silberstein  and  the  support 
it  gives  to  the  investigation  indicates 
clearly  the  interest  of  the  public  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question  at 
all  with  regard  to  the  high  motives  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in 
looking  into  the  so-called  Silberstein 
matter  after  he  received  the  communica- 
tions to  which  he  has  referred.  I  think 
it  was  a  clear  duty  which  he  owed  to 
his  constituents  and  others  to  look  into 
the  case. 

The  question  which  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  whether 
he  knows  if  it  is  true  that  most  of  the 
telegrams  he  has  received  are  from 
stockholders  in  the  Fairbanks,  Morse  Co. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  answer 
that  question  now.  because  the  commu- 
nications are  from  some  34  States,  but 
I  assume  that  probably  a  great  number 
of  them  are  from  stockholders  of  that 
corporation.  I  am  receiving  communi- 
cations from  presidents  of  banks  and 
various  other  sources.  The  president  of 
a  bank  in  my  own  State  said  he  wanted 
the  matter  looked  into  for  the  purpose 
of  the  protection  of  his  clients. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  aware 
that  there  is  a  proxy  fight  going  on  with- 
in the  Fairbanks.  Morse  Corp. ;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  know  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to 
have  this  statement  from  me.  because  I 
should  have  in  the  Record  what  we  have 
said  in  the  cloakroom,  that  he  and  I  are 
not  In  controversy,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  as  one  very  much  interested  In  pos- 
sible needed  legislation  in  the  matter  of 
the  proxy  situation  in  American  corpora- 
tions, let  me  say  that  I  have  received  a 
great  many  communications  in  regard  to 
what  WM  considered  to  be  an  unwar- 
ranted attack  upon  Mr.  Silberstein.  My 
Interest  Is  to  increase  the  democracy  of 
American   corporations.     We   hoar   so 


much  these  days  about  the  so-called  lack 
of  democratic  procedures  within  Ameri- 
can trade  unions,  when  the  evidence  is 
that  the  overwhelming  majority — in  fact, 
the  exception  is  a  matter  of  comment — 
of  American  trade  unions  are  so  much 
more  democratic  in  their  processes  and 
procedures  that  we  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  ought  to  take  steps 
to  see  to  it  that  the  democratic  processes 
of  American  corporations  are  increased 
for  the  protection  of  minority  stock- 
holders. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  prima  facie  case  that  has  been  pre- 
sented on  the  Silberstein  matter.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  old  fight  between  majority 
and  minority  stockholders  and  manage- 
ments. 

I  certainly  welcome  the  investigation 
which  the  Senator  has  pro[>osed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Unions,  employees,  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  citizens  have  also  telegraphed 
me  concerning  this  matter.  Also,  a  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  how  this  man  Sil- 
berstein was  made  a  Portuguese  citizen. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it. 
I  am  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization,  which  might 
deal  with  the  question,  and  I  am  also 
a  member  -of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  and  we  wish  to  be  sure 
atMut  persons  who  are  dealing  with  our 
Government  at  the  present  time.  The 
corporation  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  referred  is  manufacturing 
top  secret  products  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  at  all  ques- 
tion his  good  purposes.  I  wish  to  say, 
however,  that  on  the  basis  of  any  evi- 
dence of  which  I  know,  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here  is  a  Jewish  refugee 
who  fled  the  cruel  Nazi  regime,  and  his 
entrance  into  the  United  States  I  under- 
stand was  perfectly  legal.  There  are 
those  within  cornorate  bodies,  among 
whom  I  do  not  include  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  do 
not  like  to  see  anyone  representing  a 
minority  group  come  in  and  who  ap- 
parently do  not  want  a  Jewish  refugee 
on  their  board. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
knows.  I  take  the  position  that  in  this 
country  every  man  stands  on  his  own 
feet.  When  the  evidence  was  submitted 
to  me,  I  made  the  insertions  in  the 
Record;  and  I  shall  make  further  in- 
sertions in  the  Record  on  the  basis  of 
whatever  I  believe  the  facts  to  be.  be- 
cause if  there  is  the  slightest  Indication 
that  in  part  the  drive  against  Mr.  Sil- 
berstein by  those  within  the  corporation 
Is  an  anti-Semitic  drive,  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  make  certain  that  the  Record 
is  replete  with  an  answer. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
assure  the  Senator  this  is  not  a  minority 
group  matter,  but  one  dealing,  with  the 
facts  as  I  have  outlined  them. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI  had  prepared  a 
short  statement  which  he  had  planned 
to  make  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
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afternoon.  He  waa  unexpectedly  caDed 
away.  He  requested  that  I  get  permls- 
•ion  to  have  his  remarks  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  do  so. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

BTATWMMtn   BT    SZKATOB   CaSX   OT   NKW   JXaSXT 

I  was  pleased  to  add  my  name  to  the  list 
of  coeponsors  of  the  elections  bill  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  proposed  legislation  appears  to  be  a 
major  step  In  the  right  direction  in  clarify- 
ing, redefining,  and  amending  our  outdated 
Federal  election  procedures  and  our  corrupt 
practices  statute.  At  the  same  time.  It  en- 
coura>;es  a  broader  base  of  political  contri- 
butions by  permitting  Individuals  Income- 
tax  reductions  up  to  tlOO. 

Because  I  believe  that  this  bill  would  In- 
ject a  new  note  of  realism  Into  general  elec- 
tion campaigns.  I  think  It  appropriate  to 
point  out  at  this  beglimlng  point  that  our 
State  legislatures  have  a  duty  to  modernize 
their  own  flection  laws  In  keeping  with  this 
new  Federal  proposal. 

If  we  are  to  follow  through  completely  In 
the  same  spirit  of  realism  which  this  legis- 
lation suggests,  amendments  to  the  Johnson 
bill  may  well  be  in  order. 

A  highly  desirable  feature  of  this  bill  la 
Its  provision  to  make  the  candidate.  In 
effect,  responsible  for  the  campaign  expendi- 
tures of  all  committees  or  groups  set  up  to 
promote  his  candidacy. 

In  order  to  render  this  provision  truly 
effective.  In  order  to  have  the  whole  pattern 
of  legally  Increasing  the  present  lirrrtts  make 
ssnse.  1  urge  action  at  the  State  level  as  well. 
Unless  chancres  are  made  there,  this  splendid 
provision  could  make  honest  and  realistic 
campaign  efforts  actually  more  difficult  to 
realize  than  before.  That  Is  why  I  would 
like  to  se«  our  own  State  legislature  In 
New  Jersey  take  action  consonant  with  the 
Johnson  bill.  I  am  not  InUmately  ac- 
quainted with  the  election  laws  or  other 
States,  but  I  believe  that  the  same  kind  of 
I^roblena  exists  In  at  least  some  of  them. 

tTnder  New  Jersey  lajr.  the  celling  for  a 
^general  election  campaign  for  United  States 
Senator  Is  »60.000.  In  this  day  and  age  of 
television,  says  the  Johnson  bill,  such  a  figure 
Is  luu-eallFtic.  This  fact  Is  made  abundantly 
clear  In  the  blU  which  proposes  a  Federal 
minimum  of  $75,000  and  a  maximum  of 
nmny  thousands  more  based  on  a  formula 
of  30  cents  per  vote  cast  in  any  State  election 
held  In  the  preceding  4  years.  Thus,  the 
new  total  would  apply  In  aggregate  to  the 
senatorial  candidate  and  all  his  committees. 

If  the  multiple  committee  practice  Is,  In 
effect,  abolished,  the  practical  effect  In  New 
Jersey,  for  one  example,  will  be  to  limit  the 
grand  total  expended  for  a  United  States  Sen- 
ate campaign  to  just  exactly  SSC.OOO.  regard- 
less of  the  higher  limits  set  by  the  Johnson 
bUl.  Thus,  without  SUte  lesilslative  action 
to  raise  the  State-Imposed  limit  as  well  as 
the  Federal,  the  effect  of  this  bill  will  be 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  one  sought  by 
Its  sponsors.  Instead  of  sense  and  logic. 
we  win  have  an  even  more  unrealistic  atti- 
tude than  prevails  at  present. 

The  appropriate  committee  will.  I  know, 
take  ft  close  look  at  any  possible  Imperfec- 
tions in  this  bill.  It  may  well  prove  desirable 
to  am«nd  the  proposals  so  as  to  Insure 
State  legl.'jlatures  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  revise  their  own  laws  for  national  elec- 
tions and  those  Federal  offices  covered  by 
this  bin. 

Some  State  legislatures  are  not  in  session 
this  year;  others  do  not  meet  in  1957.  It 
may  prove  necessary  to  make  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Johnson  bill  Inoperable  until 


after  the  first  session  of  the  next  meeting 
of  each  State  legislature. 

Basically  this  bill  Is  sound  as  far  as  It  goes. 
Obviously.  It  docs  not  preclude  new  ideas, 
nor  Is  it  foolproof  in  its  present  form. 
Early  hearings  are  in  order  so  that  we 
may  get  a  truly  good  bill  through  before 
th»  presidential   elections. 

Among  Important  matters  whlcii  should 
be  further  explored  Is  the  absence  of  regu- 
lation erf  prlnaary  expenditures  under  the 
Johnson  bill.  Surely,  the  possibility  of  In- 
cluding primaries  In  the  context  of  this 
biU  should  be  txillj  considered.  It  Is  too  vital 
an  aspect  of  the  whole  picture  to  t>e  wholly 
Ignored. 

TREASURY-POST     OFFICE     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1957 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  request  has  t>een  made 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1646.  House  bill  9064.  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
C^ce  Departments  and  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
voted  unanimously  to  report  the  bill, 
and  that  there  is  no  opposition  of  any 
kind  to  it. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
carries  a  total  appropriation  of  $3,639.- 
579.000.  The  House  reduced  the  amount 
called  for  by  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  by  $30  million.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
stored $20  million  for  two  items,  one  of 
which  is  $10  million  for  operations  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  another 
$10  million  was  added  for  transporta- 
tion. The  bill  contains  only  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  appropriation  bill  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not 
object  if  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
takes  less  than  15  minutes,  which  I  un- 
derstand it  will:  but  If  it  takes  more 
than  15  minutes.  I  shall  ask  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  am  sure  that  It  will 
not  take  more  than  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  read  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R  9064) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments  and  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee with  amendments. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALLw  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  ACmfQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  first  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  was,  under  the 
heading  'Title  II — Post  Office  Depart- 
ment— Current  Authorisations  Out  of 
Postal  Fund — Operations."  on  pace  12. 
line  13.  after  the  word  *naw~.  to  strike 
out  "$2,108,000,000"  and  insert  '$2,118,- 
880.000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  td. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas  I.  is  ill  and  cannot  be  present 
this  morning.  We  all  know  that  he  has 
very  properly  taken  the  position  that 
th^re  should  be  an  enforcement  of  the 
Senate  rule,  and  that  a  committee  re- 
port on  an  appropriation  bill  should  lie 
on  the  table  for  1  day.  in  order  to  enable 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  what  is  in  the  bill  before 
it  is  taken  up  for  action. 

I  explained  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  the  Treasury-Post  Office  ap- 
propriation bill  is  slightly  different  from 
the  average  appropriation  bill,  because 
there  are  two  separate  agencies  involved, 
and  they  must  continue  to  carry  on 
their  work.  It  does  not  Involve  a  number 
of  options  so  far  as  policy  Is  concerned. 
We  have  to  finance  the  operations  of 
the*e  Departments. 

I  also  pointed  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  we  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  hour  when  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  with  respect  to  the  very 
vital  farm  bill,  would  become  effective, 
and  we  could  not  then  ask  to  break  in  on 
those  proceedings. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  authorized  me  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that,  with  the  very  definite  un- 
derstanding that  this  action  shall  not  set 
any  precedent  for  waiving  the  right  to 
have  an  appropriation  bill  He  on  the  table 
for  1  day,  a.s  required  by  the  rule,  he  has 
no  objection  to  the  Seiuite  considering 
the  bill  today,  in  view  of  the  desire  of 
the  majority  leadership,  concurred  in 
fully,  of  course,  by  the  Republican  lead- 
ership, to  get  the  bill  behind  us  and  into 
conference.  t)ecause,  after  all.  It  Is  not 
controversial. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  of  the  full  committee  for 
their  fine  cooperation  in  the  hearings 
and  in  marking  up  this  bill.  Of  all  who 
gave  that  help.  I  would  single  out  for 
especial  commendation  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI, 
who  attended  all  the  hearings,  and  he 
and  I  saw  eye  to  eye  on  what  we  are 
doinpr. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  In  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  a  1-page 
statement  concerning  the  flKures  in  this 
appropriation  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  total  of  the  Treasury.  Post  Office,  and 
the  Tax  Court  appropriation  bUl  for  1987  U 
t3.639.579.000,  which  is  an  Increase  of  920.- 
880.000  over  the  amount  of  83.818,699.000 
ai:owed  by  the  House.    This  Is  a  reduction 
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from  the  estimates  of  $10,293,000  and  8307,- 
077,600  over  the  1956  appropriation. 

For  the  Treasury  Department  the  bill  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $643,434,000. 
which  is  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
House  and  a  decrease  of  $5,073,000  under  the 
budget  estimates  for  1967  of  8648,507,000. 

For  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  bill 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $2,994,- 
780.000,  which  Is  an  Increase  of  $20,880,000 
over  the  amount  of  $2,973,900,000.  recom- 
mended by  the  House  and  a  decrease  of 
$5,220,000   under   the   budget   eeUmates   for 

1957  of  $3  billion. 

Por  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
bill  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $1.- 
365.000.  the  budget  estimate  for  1957,  and  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  House. 

The  bill  contains  two  amendments,  both 
of  which  are  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 
These  restore  to  the  budget  estimates  the 
appropriations  recommended  for  "Opera- 
tions," and  "Transportation."  The  first 
amendment  restores  $10,880,000  to  the  House 
allowance  of  $2,108,000,000.  making  a  total 
of   82.118.880.000. 

The  second  amendment  rcEtores  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  House  allowance  of  $645  mlUion. 
making  a  total  of  655  million. 

The  mall  volume  Is  increasing:  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  now  estimated  for  19.56  exceeds 
the  actual  volume  In  1955  by  2  8  percent. 
There  Is  an  estimated  Increase  of  2.64  percent 
In  mall  volume  In  1957  over  the  current  esti- 
mate for  1958  In  other  words,  the  estimated 
56  8  billion  pieces  of  mall  to  be  handled  In 

1958  is  expected  to  Increase  to  588  billion 
pieces  In  1957. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
summarize  the  figures  merely  by  saying 
that  this  bill  is  $10  million  below  the 
budget  estimates.  We  made  no  restora- 
tion for  the  Treasury  Department.  We 
mere  a  little  concerned  when  it  was  re- 
ported to  us  that  perhaps  since  we  cut 
the  funds  for  the  Coast  Guard  $900,000 
it  might  prevent  them  from  carr>'ing  out 
their  20-year  retirement  plan.  We  were 
assured  by  the  Treasury  that  that  would 
not  be  the  case,  but  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  Coast  Guard  had  been  cut  too 
much,  a  supplemental  request  would  be 
made  next  year. 

We  restored  none  of  the  Hou^^e  cuts  In 
the  Treasury  Department  appropriation, 
but  we  went  quite  extensively  into  the 
costs  of  the  Past  Office  Department  for 
carrying  the  mail.  That  is  something 
we  must  pay  for. 

The  other  matter  Is  operations,  name- 
ly, handling  and  distributing  the  mail. 
We  were  convinced,  upon  the  incler>end- 
ent  testimony  of  three  witnesses  from  the 
Budget  Bureau  who  made  an  independ- 
ent survey  of  the  volume  of  mail,  that 
the  amount  in  the  budget  estimate  for 
transportation  and  operations  was  the 
minimum  and  that  it  would  perhaps  not 
be  sufficient. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  brought  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  which  restores  those 
two  items  and  which  makes  our  bill 
$20,880,000  above  the  House  bill,  and,  yet, 
$10  million  below  the  budget  estimates. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  stated, 
we  are  in  full  accord  in  what  is  involved. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommitlee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson], 
and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate one  paragraph  in  the  committee  re- 
port which  relates  to  the  postal  deficit. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

from  the  report  (No.  1624)  was  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tttlk  n.  Post  OmcE  VrPAMTUXtrt 

POSTAL  DEncrr 

The  committee  wishes  to  endorse  and  am- 
plify the  observations  In  the  report  of  the 
House  committee  with  respect  to  the  postal 
deficit.  In  the  last  55  years  postal  opera- 
tions have  shown  a  surplus  in  10  years  dur- 
ing that  period  and  a  deficit  in  the  remaining 
45  years.  This  deficit  exceeded  the  $100- 
mllUon  mark  for  the  first  time  in  1921,  when 
It  reached  $157,517,688.  Following  that  year 
it  dropped  very  sharply  until  1931  when  it 
again  went  to  8148,066,190.  After  1933  it 
again  dropped  very  substantially  untU  1946. 
From  then  on^  the  deficit  has  been  of  huge 
dimensions,  reaching  the  sum  of  $719,544,091 
In  the  Omc&I  year  which  ended  on  June  30, 
1952. 

Two  principal  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  state  of  affairs.  The  first  is  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  been  doing  busi- 
ness at  an  Increasing  cost  level  with  reve- 
nues at  the  level  of  1932.  The  second  factor 
is  the  series  of  wage  increases  which  have 
aggregated  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
if  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  to  provide 
a  high  level  of  service  to  the  public  it  must 
hare  adequate  and  modern  facilities  and 
equipment,  high  morale  among  the  em- 
ployees and  adequate  compensation.  Con- 
gress has  approved  the  various  pay  increases, 
and  these,  together  with  the  needs  of  the 
Department  for  modernization  and  new 
buildings  presents  the  need  for  additional 
revenues  if  the  Department  Is  ex{>ected  to 
hold  down  the  recurring  deficits  quite  aside 
from  any  effort  that  might  be  made  to  de- 
velop revenues  which  are  adequate  for  this 
program  and  for  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  deficit. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  summarized 
his  needs  in  a  letter  to  the  President  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  Regard- 
less of  any  additional  economies  which  might 
be  effected  In  the  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment, there  will  still  be  a  need  for  addi- 
tional revenues  and  this  committee  urges 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  Senate  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  give  diligent  attention  to  this 
problem  of  Increased  postal  revenues  If  the 
Department  Is  to  be  placed  on  a  sound  fiscal 
basis  while  carrying  out  its  service  respon- 
sibilities to  the  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  emphasize  to  the 
Senate  that  we  must  deal  with  the  postal 
deficit.  Action  is  long  overdue,  and  I 
trust  that  before  the  present  Congress 
adjourns  we  shall  have  taken  action  on 
that  question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  "Transportation,"  on  page  13, 
line  9.  after  the  word  "mail",  to  strike 
out  "$645,000,000"  and  insert  "$655,- 
000,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
cffer  an  amendment  on  page  9,  line  6,  to 
strike  out  the  period  after  the  word  "de- 
preciation" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma.  The  amendment  is  to  correct  a 
printing  error  only,  and  removes  a  period 
at  a  place  where  a  comma  should  have 
been  inserted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 


amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  on  page  9  to  strike 
out  line  5,  and  after  line  4  to  Insert  the 
following:  "of  Federal  Reserve  banks), 
to  be  computed  on  an  accrual."  This 
amendment  also  corrects  a  Printing  Of- 
fice error. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  amendments  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Clements.  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Bridges,  and  Mr.  Dirksen  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


INJECTION  OF  POLITICS  BY  ADLAI 
STEVENSON  INTO  FLOOD  RELIEF 
AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION  IN  CON- 
NECTICUT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, March  5,  I  took  the  floor  briefly  to 
express  my  regret  because  of  an  111-ad- 
VLsed  attempt  on  the  part  of  Adlai  Ste- 
venson to  inject  politics  into  the  question 
of  flood  relief  and  flood  prevention  in 
Connecticut. 

As  predicted  at  that  time.  Governor 
Stevenson's  unfounded  attack  upon 
President  Eisenhower  in  this  connection 
aroused  considerable  resentment  in  my 
State.  As  evidence  of  public  opinion  in 
Connecticut  on  this  subject,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "More  Flood 
Politics,"  published  in  the  Naugatuck 
Daily  News  of  March  1 ;  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Flood  Issue,"  published  in 
the  March  3  issue  of  the  Stamford  Advo- 
cate: an  editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Steven- 
son and  Flood  Control,"  published  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  of  February  28;  an 
article  captioned  "Stevenson  Ignores 
Facts  in  Speech  Here  on  Flood,"  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Keith  Schonrock.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Hartford  Courant  of 
March  4. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  of  Federal  assistance  to  Con- 
necticut in  the  floods  of  August  and 
October  1955,  which  has  been  submitted 
to  me  by  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad- 
ministration.    The  tabulation,  showing 
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flgurw  M  of  -Ifurch  1.  shows  that  $73,- 
668.822  In  Federal  fuzMla  hare  been  dis- 
bursed, or  obligated  for  expenditure.  In 
Connectleut  as  a  result  of  our  two  flood 
disasters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  %bm  Naufatuck  Dally  Newa  of  March  1, 
1950 1 

IfOBB  Fuwo  Pounca 

Oonnaetlcutl  flood  control  profram  con- 
tinues to  b«  a  prime  topic  of  political  can- 
nonading, despite  what  appears  to  be  a  sin- 
cere effort  on  the  part  of  most  upper  echelon 
State  oOdala  oX  both  parties  to  keep  It  bi- 
partisan. 

Poealbly  both  parties  are  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  the  failures  of  past  administra- 
tions. Republican  and  Democrat,  to  recog- 
nise the  warnings  of  the  Army  Engineers. 
But  the  boat  that  sank  was  rocked  by  public 
as  wall  as  political  disinterest. 

Not  so  with  Adlal  Stevenson.  Democratic 
candidate  for  nomination  for  President.  He 
contended  Saturday  night  In  a  talk  at  Hart- 
ford, his  major  New  England  appearance  to 
date,  that  "the  Elsenhower  administration 
has  actually  weakened  our  defenses  against 
floods." 

Either  Mr.  Stevenson  doesnt  know,  or  he 
forgot,  that  the  Thomaston  Dam  project, 
▼ital  to  the  Naugatuck  Valley  flood-control 
program,  was  reconunended  by  the  Engi- 
neers in  1940.  authorized  by  the  Congress  In 
1944.  but  rejected  until  after  the  flood  of 
AugTist  1955. 

And  It  would  still  be  a  dead  duck  if  bi- 
partisan effort  on  the  part  of  New  Englanders 
had  not  succeeded  in  overriding  a  sabotage 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic -con- 
trolled House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Enough  mistakes  have  been  made  by  both 
parties,  and  flood-conscious  residents  are 
aware  that  words  and  name-calling  do  not 
build  dikes  or  dams. 

If  Adlal  Stevenson,  or  any  other  politician, 
starts  throwing  stones  in  the  direction  of 
those  who  have  "weakened  our  defenses 
against  floods."  let  him  and  the  rest  of  us 
look  to  our  own  conduct. 

It  wasnt  a  Republican  flood  or  a  Demo- 
cratic flood  that  opened  our  eyes  to  the  risks 
of  our  rivers.  But  it  will  take  somethins; 
other  than  a  flood  of  Republican-Democrat 
antagonism,  criticism  and  Monday-morning 
quarterbacklng  to  eliminate  future  hazards. 

[Prom  the  Stamford  Advocate  of  March  3, 
1956) 

Thz  Flood  Issue 

We  have  the  utmost  sympathy  with  the 
attempts  of  Adlal  Stevenson  to  campaign 
violently  without  an  issue.  Having  spoken 
for  and  against  90  percent  parity  payments 
for  farmers,  having  discovered  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bills  were  not  and  then  were  slave- 
labor  laws.  and.  more  recently  having  been 
twisting  and  tiornlng  torturously  on  the 
touchy  segregation  Issue,  he  is  becoming 
more  and  more  limited.  Because  it  is  in  the 
tradition  of  politicians  to  blame  the  weather 
on  the  party  in  power,  Adlal  could  hardly  be 
blamed  for  placing  the  blame  for  the  floods 
on  the  Elsenhower  administration.  This 
type  of  attack  may  show  lack  of  imagination 
and.  certainly,  it  Is  hardly  an  Intellectual  ap- 
proach to  politics,  but.  like  kissing  babies.  It 
has  traditional  appeal. 

But  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  so  often  happens 
when  he  speaks,  failed  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  As  Senator  Bush  told  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Stevenson  found  It  politically  necessary 
to  misstate  the  facts  regarding  flood-relief 
and  flood-prevention  actions  taken  by  the 
administration. 

Ssnator  Bush  then  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  esti- 


mates that  Fsdsral  agencies  hav«  spent  or 
assumed  obligations  of  SSSS  million  In  Con- 
necticut. This  la  nearly  twice  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  general  assembly  In  spe- 
cial sssslon.  The  Senator  suggested  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  less  than  fully  candid 
when  he  failed  to  n\entlon  that  lack  of  con- 
sent by  the  States  to  flood-control  projects 
was  a  factor  which  delayed  flood-prevenUon 
work  in  the  past.  Nor  did  he  think  the  ad- 
ministration was  to  blame  for  action  taken 
by  the  Democratic-controlled  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  would  have  sabotaged  the  President's 
flood-prevention  program  of  $135  5  million  If 
a  bipartisan  revolt  on  the  House  floor  had 
not  corrected  the  committee's  blunder. 

Senator  Bt»a  said  that  he  found  in  ths 
Senate  a  complete  willingness  on  the  part  of 
a  great  majority  of  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  approach  flo<xi  problems 
In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  bipartisanship. 
He  has  extensive  evidence  to  support  this 
statement. 

There  is  much  evidence  in  Connecticut 
that  the  people  of  the  State  and  State  ofll- 
cials  of  both  parties  are  thankful  for  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  agencies  in  helping 
to  rehabilitate  the  flood-stricken  communi- 
ties. This  aid  was  given  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

There  was  no  thought  of  politics.  Senator 
Bush  was  undoubtedly  right  when  he  stated 
that  many  Democrats  in  Mr.  Stevenson's 
audience  shrank  in  distaste  on  hearing  such 
misstatements  and  distortions  from  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination  in  a  State  where  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  by  nonpartisan  coopera- 
tion in  a  tragic  period. 

(Prom  the  Hartford  Courant  of  February  28. 
1^56) 

Mr.  Stivinson  and  Flood  Coktsol 

One  must  grant  a  certain  amount  of  lati- 
tude to  a  man  who  la  running  for  a  political 
nomination.  On  such  occasions  the  pursu- 
ing candidate  is  likely  to  choose  subjects 
and  say  things  that  will  bring  delight  to  the 
hearts  of  his  listeners  even  though  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  sing  several  different  tunes  to  different 
groups.  Adlal  Stevenson's  criticism  last  Sat- 
urday of  the  Elsenhower  administration  for 
allegedly  weakening  our  flood  defenses  here 
in  New  England  comes  under  that  general 
heading  of  political  oratory. 

In  a  way  it  is  a  little  dUappolnting  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  sounded  so  much  like  a  run- 
of-the-mill  politician  saying  things  that  the 
pros  wanted  said,  and  so  little  like  the  states- 
man Mr  Stevenson  has  been  described  as 
being  by  his  admirers.  Thus  he  is  for 
greater  flood  control,  disaster  Insurance,  and 
a  great  many  other  things. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Stevenson  assumed  that 
flood  control  was  a  matter  that  was  launched 
some  3  years  ago  when  Mr.  Eisenhower  took 
office.  The  record  shows  that  a  long,  dis- 
heartening period  of  years  went  by  under 
Democratic  Presidents  as  well  as  Republican 
Presidents  with  some,  but  not  enough  prog- 
ress of  flood  control.  Such  matters  Involved 
regional  Interests.  Interstate  compacts,  co- 
operation between  local.  State,  and  Federal 
authorities. 

Some  communities,  like  Hartford,  under 
strong  local  leadership  built  bulwarks  against 
floods  such  as  ravaged  this  city  too  often  In 
the  spring.  But  we  do  not  remember  that 
when  the  city  of  Hartford  went  forward  to 
build  Us  dikes,  that  It  did  so  in  terms  of 
building  Democratic  or  Republican  dikes. 
The  people  merely  wanted  to  stay  dry. 

Mr.  Stevenson  will  have  a  tough  Job  trying 
to  sell  the  bill  of  goods  that  Mr.  Eisenhower 
is  not  Interested  In  flood  control;  that  he  is 
crippling  It  in  New  England.  We  would  b« 
surprised  if  Democratic  Gov.  A.  A.  Ribicoff 
would  make  that  charge. 


(Prom  tht  Hartford  Courant  ct  March  4. 
1950) 

Tm  Caprroc.  Scsws :  SnTSNsoN  loNoav  Pacn 
XM  SntKCM  Haas  om  Floob 

(By  Keith  Schonrock) 

Adlal  B.  Stevenson's  attempt  last  week  to 
blame  the  recent  Connecticut  floods  on  ths 
Eisenhower  administration  and  also  to  de- 
ride postflood  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  "words  instead  of  deeds"  was 
feeble  at  t>est. 

In  his  speech  to  the  annual  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Democratic  fund-raising  dinner. 
Stevenson  said:  "Of  words,  about  floods  and 
their  awf ulness.  there  have  been  plenty  from 
Washington  and  elsewhere;  and  conferences 
and  airplane  inspections  by  high  ofBclals 
over  the  flooded  areas  and  promises  of  multi- 
million  dollar  relief  funds  and  local  pro- 
grams. But  of  deeds,  of  steps  actually  taken 
to  meet  this  problem,  there  have  been  mlshtT 
few'  •     ' 

Stevenson's  analysis  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration's flood  actlvlUes  Is  not  born* 
out  by  the  facts  as  witnessed  by  most  Con- 
necticut cttlaens  and  State  officials. 

B\'en  Governor  Ribicoff.  also  a  leading 
Democrat,  has  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  present  Wiv^hlnRtfin  administration  tor 
its  aork  after  the  flood  disasters  struck. 
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Stevenson  chose  to  ignore.  In  his  eager- 
nces  to  Indict  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, that  every  possible  Federal  assUtancs 
was  tiuroan  into  the  battle  to  help  Connec- 
ticut and  other  flood-struck  areas  recover 
as  speedily  as  possible.  He  also  chose  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  President  Elsenhower.  In 
his  recent  budget  message  to  Congress,  has 
asked  for  major  flood  control  worlu  in  this 
area. 

The  Federal  Government.  largely  throtigh 
the  ofllces  of  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers,  poured  about  t20  nrlllion 
Into  Connecticut  to  help  repair  flooded-out 
roads,  bridges  snd  streets;  waterllnes.  util- 
ity Installations  and  other  essential  facili- 
ties of  modern  living.  One  need  only  travel 
around  the  State  to  see  even  now  the  Bailey 
bridges  and  other  emergency  Installations 
put  there  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion made  loans  to  thousands  of  persons  la 
Connecticut  to  help  them  recover  from  ths 
flood  effects.  Other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  also  made  available  all  of  their 
programs  and  funds  to  help  flood-stricken 
people. 

Bistcorr  PiAiSKS  pkdebal  aid  I 

After  the  flood  emergency  was  over  Gov- 
ernor Ribicoff  said,  not  once  but  several 
times,  that  he  received  the  utmost  coopera- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government.  He  has 
said  that  not  a  single  request  had  been 
turned  down.  Federal  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istrator Val  Peterson  came  to  Connecticut  at 
the  height  of  the  emergency  and  personally 
directed  recovery  operations.  Peterson's  only 
worry  during  that  time,  to  use  his  own  words, 
was  that  he  would  stretch  the  emergency  aid 
laws  so  far  that  he  would  end  up  in  Jail. 

The  big  airplane  inspection  trip  of  the 
flood  areas  was  that  made  by  President  Elsen- 
hower who  came  here  at  the  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Ribicoff.  While  in  the  State  the  Presi- 
dent personally  gave  other  Federal  officials 
the  green  light  and  he  personally  authorized 
the  clearing  away  of  as  much  bureaucratic 
red  tape  as  possible. 

All  this  happened  after  the  floods  had 
struck.  In  hu  8i)eech  Stevenson  tried  to 
blame  the  floods  themselves  and  the  condi- 
tions which  led  to  them  to  a  failure  of  ths 
Elsenhower  administration  to  supply  ade- 
quate flood-control  works  in  the  upper  New 
England  area. 

KCKS    POOa    I8STr« 

It  is  true  that  many  flood-control  projects 
have  long  been  authorized  for  this  area  but 


over  the  years,  through  mors  Democratic 
than  Republican  national  administrations, 
no  money  has  been  appropriatsd  to  start  con- 
struction. 

The  incidence  of  the  floods  last  year  both 
on  the  east  azul  west  coasts  will  give  the 
necessary  impetus  to  Congress,  whether  it 
be  Democratic  or  Republican,  to  get  these 
flood-control  projects  In  the  works.  The  flood 
experience  in  Connecticut  for  example  has 
already  eliminated  local  opposition  to  the 
Thomaston  flood-control  dam.  which  was 
blocked  for  years  by  locsl  landowners  and 
Industrialists.  It  will  also  be  a  factor  to 
help  weaken  local  opposition  to  similar  flood- 
ccmtrol  projects  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts. 

Stevenson.  In  his  speech,  was  obviously 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  ravages  of 
the  flood  to  make  a  little  political  hay  in 
Connecticut.  Judging  from  the  work  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  dune  and 
has  planned.  Stevenson  did  not  pick  a  really 
good  Issue. 

Connfctirut:   Tabulation   of  Federal  as»int- 

anct  in  floods  of  August  and  October  195S 

as  of  March  1,  l9St 

Corps  of  Engineers . $20,546,255 

Department  of  Agriculture  (in- 
cludes   loans    amounting    to 

21338) 3.934.338 

Small  Business  Administration 

(loans) 18.  95(5.  878 

FCDA  allocation 1.0(X).000 

HEW  (salaries,  per  diem,  travel. 

telephones,     etc..     over     and 

above   normal  administrative 

expenses  only  and  in  no  way 

represents    sn    evaluation    of 

the   services   performed) 34.280 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads .      6.571,150 

GSA 2.213.500 

Department    of    Defense     (also 

channeled     660    procurement 

actions  to  Connecticut  with  a 

total  of  $642,316,773  from  Au- 
gust   1955    through    February 

11.  1966.     Not  all  of  these,  of 

course,   were   channeled   Into 

the  area  solely  because  of  the 

flood) 5, (XX). 000 

HiHFA ,.  639.  221 

Conununlty  facilities 20,300 

Urban  planning  grants  ap- 
proved   155, 709 

Urban  renewal  advances  ap- 
proved   363.212 

Treasury    Department    (defense 
loans> 13.871,000 

ToUl    Federal 72.666,622 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1956 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
a;k  for  the  regular  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  regular  order  is  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideraticn 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  problems  of  our  agriculture.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  stressed  his  concern 
over  the  increasingly  difficult  paradox 
of  our  farm  families.  He  stated  that 
"Although  agriculture  is  our  basic  in- 
dustry, they  find  their  prices  and  in- 
comes depressed  amid  the  Nation's 
greatest  prosperity."  It  is  indeed  a  de- 
plorable fact  that  the  farmers  have  not 
shared  the  prosperity  which  has  blessed 
this  country  during  the  last  few  years. 


It  Is  therefore  of  prime  Importance 
that  means  be  adopted  which  will  foster 
the  derelopment  of  a  healthy  American 
agriculture.  We  are  faced  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  attempting  to  establish  the 
basis  for  such  a  long-range  development, 
rather  than  a  hasty  patchwork  which 
will  merely  postpone  to  another  day  the 
Inevitable  reckoning  caused  by  overpro- 
duction and  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
pluses. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tremendous 
surpluses  which  hang  over  the  farmer's 
markets  are  serious  depressants  upon 
his  income.  The  steady  accumulation  of 
ever  larger  surpluses,  which  has  contin- 
ued despite  unprecedented  disposal  ef- 
forts by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
must  be  halted,  and  the  surpluses  must 
be  drastically  reduced  before  any  sound, 
long-term  basis  can  be  laid  for  the  Im- 
provement of  agricultural  prices. 

This  is  what  the  President  recom- 
mended in  his  message  to  Congress. 
The  soil  bank,  which  he  proposed,  and 
which  the  bill  establishes.  Is  aimed  di- 
rectly at  providing  for  the  reduction  of 
production  and  surpluses  without  loss 
of  income  to  the  farmer.  By  eliminating 
millions  of  acres  from  production 
tlirough  farmer  participation  in  the 
acreage  and  conservation  reserves,  sup- 
ply can  be  reduced  to  approach  demand, 
and  surpluses  reduced  toward  the  p>oint 
where  the  squeeze  on  the  farmer  will  be 
alleviated. 

In  addition,  the  retiring  of  these  acres 
will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
farmers  of  other  crops  whose  markets 
have  suffered  from  the  diversion  of  many 
acres  from  basic  commodities  to  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains,  vegetables,  and 
potatoes.  The  diversion  of  acres  from 
the  production  of  basic  commodities  has 
seriously  endangered  the  income  of 
farmers  who  neither  have  nor  seek  price 
supports.  The  use  of  the  soil  bank  to  re- 
tire acres  from  production  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  future  diversion  to  other 
crops,  and  will  be  welcome  news  to  the 
vegetable  and  potato  producers,  such  as 
those  in  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  where 
we  have  about  175,000  acres  prcjducing 
vegetables  and  potatoes  worth  well  over 
$40  million  a  year.  Thus  the  soil  bank 
should  have  a  beneficial  effect  through- 
out our  agriculture,  as  well  as  directly 
attacking  overproduction  and  surpluses 
of  basic  commodities. 

Yet  this  bill  also  paradoxically  em- 
bodies provisions  which  will  obviously 
generate  forces  for  further  overproduc- 
tion and  surpluses.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
high  rigid  price  supports  for  the  basic 
commodities.  How  can  the  Senate  pos- 
sibly reconcile  the  basic  inconsistency  of 
a  bill  which  on  the  one  hand  establishes 
a  billion-dollar  program  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  farm  surpluses  and  overproduc- 
tion, and  on  the  other  hand  turns  around 
and  encourages  production  and  surpluses 
through  the  restoration  of  high  rigid 
price  supports? 

The  restoration  of  price  supports  to  the 
level  of  90  percent  of  parity  will  not  only 
encourage  and  stimulate  production  at 
a  time  when  we  are  actively  trying  to 
reduce  production,  but  will  react  In  other 
ways  to  further  increase  the  surpluses 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion.   Rigid  high  price  supports  cannot 


help  but  reduce  consumption  to  a  certain 
degree  as  the  high  price  supports  are 
carried  to  the  consumers  in  high  prices 
for  their  purchases.  Any  reduction  in 
consumption  adds  to  the  quantities  of 
commodities  placed  in  the  Government 
surpluses.  Furthermore,  high  fixed 
price  supports  will  continue  to  price 
American  agricultural  commodities  out 
of  the  world  market  and  reduce  the  agri- 
cultural exports  of  such  items.  Any  re- 
duction in  agricultural  exports  adds  to 
the  quantities  of  commodities  placed  in 
Government  surpluses. 

The  restoration  of  fixed  price  sup- 
ports at  90  percent  of  parity  is  a  com- 
plete contradiction  to  the  soil-bank  pro- 
gram which  holds  so  much  promise  of 
reducing  Government  surpluses  to  the 
point  where  farm  income  can  be  restored 
to  appropriate  levels  and  the  basis  of  a 
stable  agricultural  economy  established. 
The  President's  program  has  shown  the 
way;  we  should  not  encumber  a  long-run 
solution  to  this  problem  with  self-defeat- 
ing provisions  for  the  restoration  of  rigid 
price  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity  as 
this  bill  proposes. 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  Pre:^dent,  I  shall  vote 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ancni],  and 
other  Senators,  which  will  strike  out  the 
section  of  the  bill  restoring  high  rigid 
price  supports  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  on  an  amendment  I  will  offer  at 
the  appropriate  time  to  the  agricultural 
bill.  My  amendment  is  identical  with  a 
bill  already  introduced.  S.  2940.  Eight- 
een other  Senators  joined  me  in  the  in- 
troduction of  that  bill. 

We  are  today  considering  an  agricul- 
tural bill  which  appears  to  carry  some 
new  features.  Actually,  we  are  proceed- 
ing upon  the  same  plan  and  outline  that 
has  been  followed  for  at  least  the  last 
20  years.  It  is  a  plan  of  reduced  pro- 
duction. It  is  a  negative  approach.  It 
has  many  limitations.  While  I  expect 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  we  find  a  less  costly  and 
permanent  solution. 

As  I  travel  up  and  down  the  great 
State  of  Nebraska.  I  find  that  one  of 
the  most  frequent  complaints  made 
against  the  farm  program  is  the  reduced 
acreage  imposed  upon  the  fanners.  The 
small-  and  middle-sized  farmers  have 
had  their  production  cut  and  cut  and  • 
cut.  The  number  of  acres  they  are  per- 
mitted to  plant  does  not  leave  enough 
to  enable  them  to  run  a  soimd  and  effi- 
cient operation. 

In  support  of  this  contention  I  wish 
to  read  a  few  brief  excerpts  from  some 
of  the  many  letters  that  I  have  recently 
received. 

A  (3osper  County  farmer  writes  to  me 
as  follows: 

I  was  wondering  if  there  was  any  way  to 
help  us  small  farmers.  I  have  420  acres  of 
which  152  are  farmland  and  they  allow  me 
32  acres  wheat  and  8  acres  of  com.  Mr. 
Cttrtis,  do  you  think  you  could  make  a  living 
on  this  amount  of  acres? 

A  Nuckolls  County  farmer  writes: 

This  acreage  allotment  is  a  Joke.  Never 
did  work  and  never  will  work.  To  tell  a 
small  farmer  that  he  can  sow  20  or  30  acres 
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of  wheat  on  160  acres  and  maybe  40  acres  of 
corn.    Then  he  has  a  short  crop. 

And  a  Pumas  County  farmer  writes  to 
me.  his  Senator,  and  among  other  things, 
he  says: 

The  program  dictates  who  can  profit  and 
who  can't.  The  history  for  allotments  was 
based  on  a  2-year  history  which  Is  very  un- 
sound. Men  who  are  dishonest  profit  most. 
Honesty  Is  penalised. 

Listen  to  what  an  Otoe  County  farmer 
has  to  say  and  what  he  did  about  acre- 
age allotments : 

I  am  what  may  be  termed  a  famlly-slzed- 
farm  farmer.  I  farm  180  acrs  of  Otoe  County 
land.  The  acreage  allotments  of  the  past  few 
years  were  ruining  me  so  I  took  to  raising 
hogs.  I  have  for  several  years  fed  around  300 
head  of  hogs  and  In  doing  so  have  fed  several 
-.  times  as  much  grain  as  I  raised.  But  I  am 
In  trouble  now. 

A  Red  Willow  County  farmer  writes: 

I  deftflttely  think  that  30  to  50  percent  In- 
crease in  the  land  price  which  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  the  last  4  years  Is  a  direct  result  of 
acreage  allotments. 

A  farm  couple  in  Seward  County  have 
this  to  say: 

Our  most  serious  problem  Is  how  to  stay  on 
this  farm  and  we  believe  your  most  serious 
problem  Is  how  to  keep  us  here.  We  still 
maintain  the  only  way  anyone  farming  under 
2C0  acres  can  stay  on  the  farm  Is  to  plant  all 
his  acres  and  then  receive  a  fair  price  for 
these  DToducts. 

We  have  seriously  considered  buying  more 
land  to  secure  additional  allotments;  many 
are  doln«r  Just  that.  But  we  question  a  debt 
of  t40.000.  How  many  farm  families  can  do 
this — go  broke  with  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions and  not  affect  the  whole  economy? 

An  Adams  County  farmer  puts  his 
finger  on  the  problem  and  says: 

There  Is  no  simple  solution  to  this  crisis. 
The  answer  will  be  found  only  by  careful 
analysis  of  the  entire  farming  industry  and 
the  present  and  potential  market  for  the 
products  of  the  farm. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  of  the 
American  farmer.  Is  it  wrong  for  him  to 
follow  the  best  direction  and  instruction 
that  he  can  receive  in  an  agricultural  col- 
lege to  improve  the  quantity  and  the 
cuality  of  his  production?  Has  it  been 
a  mistake  to  encourage  4-H  Clubs  and 
the  work  they  are  doing?  Is  it  wrong  for 
a  man  to  try  to  produce  more  and  better 
cotton,  or  potatoes,  or  wheat,  or  com,  or 
any  other  farm  product? 

If  this  negative  approach  to  agricul- 
ture is  a  good  thing,  then  why  should 
we  not  idolize  and  honor  the  sloven  and 
careless  man  whose  production  is  poor? 

In  my  State  we  are  blessed  with  a 
great  natural  resource  in  our  under- 
ground water.  We  perhaps  have  the 
greatest  supply  of  underground  water 
that  exists  anywhere  in  the  world.  Is 
it  wrong  for  a  man  who  owns  some  broad 
fertile  acres,  which  were  perhaps  owned 
and  farmed  by  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, to  use  some  of  that  underground 
water  to  increase  his  production?  That 
increased  production  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  for  him  to  remain 
on  that  land  and  to  protect  himself  from 
the  ravages  of  drought.  I  say  that  if 
that  Is  wrong,  then  it  Is  wrong  for  other 
farmers  located  elsewhere  to  use  the 
sunshine  which  a  beneficent  providence 


sends  upon  us  all,  in  order  to  make 
crops  grow. 

The  productivity  capacity  of  our 
farmers  is  increasing  rapidly.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  and  the  market  for  the 
surpluses  can  only  come  from  profitable. 
Industrial  uses  of  these  surpluses  here 
at  home.  After  all.  surpluses  of  agri- 
cultural products  should  be  a  blessing 
and  not  a  burden. 

Mr.  President,  the  potential  capacity 
of  American  agriculture  is  almost  un- 
limited. The  high  costs  of  operating  a 
farm  are  such  that  we  cannot  solve  this 
problem  merely  by  asking  a  further  and 
further  reduction  of  acreage  or  bushels 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  Such  a  pro- 
gram is  particularly  hard  on  the  small 
and  family  size  farm,  which  is  already 
so  restricted  that  its  unit  becomes  a 
costly  operation.  Such  a  program  has 
not  worked  satisfactorily  in  the  past. 
We  have  controlled  the  farmer,  we  have 
even  harassed  him  and  dealt  with  him 
rather  harshly,  but  we  have  not  con- 
trolled the  overall  national  production. 
Nature  and  the  elements  are  still  factors. 
The  basic  natural  and  economic  laws 
have  not  been  rep>ealed. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  present 
surpluses?  There  are  those  who  suggest 
that  we  expand  our  foreign  markets.  I 
would  not  say  that  we  cannot  make 
some  little  gain  in  increasing  our  for- 
eign trade.  I  do  say  the  picture  has 
changed  a  great  deal  in  recent  years. 
Many  nations  that  were  deficit  food 
areas  are  now  self-sufficient.  Many 
other  nations  that  were  deficit  food 
areas  are  now  troubled  with  a  surplus. 
There  is  no  reasonable  hope  that  we 
can  solve  our  agricultural  problems 
through  increased  foreign  exports.  Ac- 
tually our  exports  are  below  what  they 
were  5  years  ago. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  a«=k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  our  exports 
for  the  last  5  crop  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricow). 
as  follows: 

United  States  exports  of  affricvltural  prod- 
ucts, crop  year  July  1-June  30 
(In  millions  or  <loilan| 
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Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  have  any  figures  showing  the 
imports  of  agricultural  commodities  dur- 
ing the  same  5-year  period? 

Mr.  CURTia  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  do  noL 


Mr.'  YOUNO.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  find,  on  checking 
them,  that  imports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities have  increased  during  the  same 
5-year  period. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  Question 
about  that.  Certainly  we  cannot  main- 
tain the  more-or-less  artificial  market 
for  farm  products  in  the  United  States, 
and  do  so  effectively,  without  shutting 
out  the  imports.  It  is  Just  as  necessary 
to  shut  off  the  imports  as  it  has  been, 
under  the  theory  followed,  to  reduce  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  and  the 
long-time  solution  of  our  agricultural 
problems  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nega- 
tive philosophy  involved  in  paying  the 
farmer  not  to  produce,  or  in  destroying 
that  which  has  already  been  produced, 
as  has  been  unsuccessfully  tried  in  the 
past.  We  should  continue  to  Increase 
production  and  to  improve  production; 
and  we  should  find  new  and  profitable 
uses  in  industry,  through  research.  Most 
of  this  knowledge  is  already  available 
from  scientists  of  our  past  generation, 
and  has  simply  not  been  applied  to  in- 
dustry. 

In  industry,  there  are  many  uses  for 
our  acricultural  production.  At  the 
present  time  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  is  buying  large  quantities 
of  industrial  alcohol.  Think  of  it.  Mr. 
President.  We  complain  that  the  stor- 
age bins  of  the  country  are  overfiowing 
with  grain,  some  of  it  spoiling;  and  we 
sit  idly  by.  and  hope,  and  let  it  spoiL 
A  great  deal  of  this  grain  belongs  to  the 
United  States  Oovernment.  It  could  be 
turned  into  industrial  alcohol,  and  thus 
could  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  our 
national  defense  program.  Instead  of 
that,  we  buy  industrial  alcohol  from 
other  sources. 

I  am  told  that  alcohol  is  used  in  con- 
siderable quantities  as  fuel  for  rockets, 
guided  missiles,  turbojets.  and  recipro- 
cating engines.  I  am  also  told  that  the 
alcohol  that  the  taxpayers  of  America 
are  buying  for  our  defense  program  has 
come  in  the  past  from  two  principal 
sources.  One  of  those  sources  is  black- 
strap molasses  produced  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  table  showing  the  importation  of  black- 
strap molasses  in  the  last  5  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Importation  of  blackstrap  molasses,  indus- 
trial {not  fit  for  human  consumptionj 
UM>lli<in<  of  ralluoa 


t'ountrjr 

1951 

1952 

19.53 

1964 

1905 

Cuha 

130 
25 
17 
fiS 

22 

28 

flu 

3BS 

391 
32 

2n 

61 

XI3 

3H 
-i4 
7« 

90 

35 

Mp^ico  

iHimiiiirun  Kepublic. 
AU  other 

30 
«0 

Total 

zas 

410 

Ml 

au 

Mr.  CURTIS  The  other  source  of 
this  alcohol  is  petroleum,  a  resource  that 
can  be.  and  is  being,  depleted.  Yet  this 
alcohol  can  be  supplied  from  our  surplus 
farm  crops.  It  can  k)e  made  from  the 
products  of  our  soil  which  can  be  repro- 
duced year  after  year,  and  with   wise 
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husbandry  and  conservation  our  soil  at 
the  same  time  can  grow  richer  and  rich- 
er. Such  a  program  can  be  the  d(Hninant 
factor  in  bringing  stability  and  pros- 
perity to  agriculture,  and.  along  with  it. 
can  restore  freedom  to  the  American 
farmers. 

A  study  of  broader  industrial  uses 
of  agricultural  products  points  to  many 
areas  which  it  is  fea.«ible  to  examine. 

In  recent  years  the  Der>artment  of 
Agriculture  has  carried  on  rather  exten- 
sive research  into  the  use  of  industrial 
alcohol  as  fuel  for  combustion  engines. 
In  a  report  published  in  1954,  the  De- 
partment stated: 

Alcohol  motor  fuels  constitute  the  largest 
single  industrial  market  In  the  United  States 
that  could  theoretically  absorb  a  grain  prod- 
uct In  almost  any  available  quantity.  On 
the  basis  of  2'^  gallons  of  alcohol  per  bushel 
of  grain,  each  100  mUllon  bushels  of  grain 
would  yield  250  million  gallons  of  alcohol. 
This  amount  of  alcohol  Is  equivalent  to  but 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  annual  domestic 
gasoline  consumption. 

Mr.  President,  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries have  used  alcohol  for  motor  fuel 
both  solely  and  as  a  blend  with  gasoline. 
Under  our  current  operations,  alcohol 
could  be  used  most  successfully  by  mix- 
ing anhydrous  alcohol  with  gasoline  to 
improve  its  octane  quotient. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  1955 
the  motorcars  in  the  United  States  con- 
sumed over  55  billion  gallons  of  gaso- 
line. The  consumption  of  gasoline  in  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  increasmg  every 
year. 

Were  we  to  blend  alcohol  in  this  gas- 
oline to  the  extent  of  5  percent,  it  would 
require  2.775.000.000  gallons  of  alcohol. 

Each  bushel  of  grain  will  produce  2 '-2 
gallons  of  alcohol.  In  other  words,  to 
produce  enough  alcohol  f  r(»n  grain  to  put 
5  percent  alcohol  in  the  gasoline  we  con- 
sume would  require  more  than  1  billion 
bushels  of  grain.  Just  think  of  a  poten- 
tial order  for  a  billion  bushels  of  grain. 
A  3  percent  blend  of  alcohol  in  the  gas- 
oline sold  in  the  United  States  would  re- 
quire surplus  grains  to  the  extent  of 
over  650  million  bushels. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  its  report,  based  on  the  work 
of  the  agricultural  research  service  at 
Peoria.  111.,  said  on  June  9,  1954: 

Because  of  extensive  practical  experience 
In  the  use  of  alcohol -gasoline  blends  In  for- 
eign countries  and  laboratory  and  road  stud- 
ies made  In  this  country.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  internal  com- 
bustion engines  is  practical  from  the  tech- 
nological standpoint. 

W2  are  aware  that  this  subject  also 
involves  a  question  of  national  policy. 
It  involves  questions  of  economics,  mar- 
keting, and  fuel  technology.  Time  is 
needed  to  prepare  legislation.  That  is 
why  my  proposal  calls  for  a  commission. 

Congre?s  should  have  an  opportunity 
later  to  pass  upon  the  proposals  of  the 
commission.  There  should  be  appro- 
priate hearings,  and  the  necessary  legis- 
lation should  be  prepared. 

The  same  report  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  continues: 

When  considered  In  relation  to  other  possi- 
ble alternatives  for  the  disposal  of  grain, 
there  are  additional  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  the  fermentation  of  grain  into 


alcohol.  Not  the  least  of  these  Is  the  pro- 
duction, as  a  by-product,  of  800.000  tons 
of  high  value  protein  feed  from  each  100 
nUUlon  btishels  of  grain  fermented.  Bene- 
fits would  also  accrue  from  the  saving  of 
various  charges  now  Incurred  in  the  stor- 
age of  grain. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  the  proposal  the  Senator  is  making. 
It  seems  to  me  to  make  sense.  This 
would  be  one  way  to  dispose  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses  and  put  them  to  good 
use. 

Is  it  not  true  that  just  as  much  alcohol 
could  be  made  from  poor  quality  grain 
as  from  good  wheat,  and  sometimes 
more? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  very  true.  The 
same  amount  of  alcohol  could  be  made 
from  grain  which  is  spoiling  or  deterior- 
ating, or  from  potatoes  which  have 
spoiled,  as  can  be  made  from  the  choicest 
grain. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  should  like  to  speak 
of  a  little  experience  we  had  in  North 
Dakota.  Early  in  the  war — I  believe  it 
was  1943 — we  had  a  great  deal  of 
sprouted  wheat.  It  was  being  discounted 
on  the  market,  up  to  50  cents  a  bushel. 
There  was  an  alcohol  plant  in  operation 
at  Omaha  at  that  time.  It  was  found 
that  the  sprouted  wheat  actually  pro- 
duced more  alcohol  per  bushel  than  top 
quality.  No.  1  wheat.  As  a  result,  the 
price  of  sprouted  wheat  immediately 
went  up  to  as  high  a  level  as  the  price 
of  Jie  best  wheat. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor what  would  have  hapr>ened  with  re- 
spect to  finding  a  market  for  that  wheat 
if  the  outlet  to  which  he  refers  had  not 
existed? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  A  terrific  loss  would 
have  been  taken.  At  least  30  percent  of 
it  was  badly  sprouted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  has  happened  to  the  alcohol 
plant  at  Omaha  and  the  alcohol  plant 
at  Muscatine.  Iowa? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  closed  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  why  they  were  closed? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  that  controversy  for  many 
years.  Senators  will  hear  something  on 
that  subject  on  this  floor  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. There  will  be  a  discussion  con- 
cerning the  proposed  reopening  of  the 
plant  at  Omaha. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  at  the  time  the  plants  were 
closed,  our  supply  of  wheat  had  gone 
down,  and  we  had  begun  to  scrape  the 
botttHn  of  the  barrel  with  respect  to 
wheat.  We  got  down  to  a  carryover  of 
87  million  or  89  million  bushels.  People 
all  over  the  country  said,  "We  shall 
never  have  another  surplus  bushel  of 
wheat  as  long  as  we  live."    If  those  alco- 


hol plants  could  only  have  been  retained 
in  some  sort  of  standby  condition,  it  is 
my  thought  that  they  could  have  taken 
care  in  large  measure  of  the  very  serious 
surpluses  which  have  occurred  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     The  Senator  is  so  right. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  steadily 
maintained  that  one  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to 
see  that  we  have  enough  production. 
We  had  better  sin  on  the  plentiful  side 
rather  than  the  slack  side.  Every  time 
there  is  a  scarcity,  we  have  extremely 
high  prices.  Then  there  is  a  slacking 
off  of  demand,  and  we  get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  a  man 
can  wait  for  someone  to  make  him  an 
overcoat  or  an  automobile,  but  he  must 
have  food  now. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  always  contended  that  the 
calculation  should  be  a  little  on  the  lib- 
eral side,  but  that  the  farmer  should  not 
pay  for  it.  A  similar  situation  exists  in 
connection  with  an  insurance  policy. 
One  does  not  expect  to  have  a  fire  in  his 
dwelling  every  year.  Insurance  rates  are 
based  upon  the  calculation  that  a  fire 
will  occur  in  a  dwelling,  on  the  average, 
once  every  400  years.  That  is  the  calcu- 
lation upon  which  the  rate  is  based. 
One  does  not  expect  to  have  a  fire  every 
year.  Neither  do  we  expect  a  shortage 
of  grain  every  year.  It  is  my  contention 
that  if  we  were  to  sin  a  little  on  the  side 
of  being  overly  liberal,  we  could  feed  the 
surpluses  immediately  into  consumption. 
The  Omaha  alcohol  plant  is  not  the  only 
method.  Under  such  a  plan  as  I  envision 
the  farmer  would  always  start  with  a 
fairly  satisfactory  market,  but  there 
would  be  a  capacity  which  could  be 
quickly  expanded  to  take  care  of  any 
emergency. 

I  had  to  contend  with  those  who  were 
headed  in  the  direction  of  economy,  and 
who  insisted  that  these  great  alcohol 
plants  be  closed.  However,  I  thought 
then,  and  I  think  now,  that  such  action 
was  unfortunate. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  we  need  a  commission 
to  decide  this  question.  Perhaps  we  could 
decide  it  in  Congress.  But  if  we  cannot. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  wise  if.  on  our 
agricultural  planning,  we  were  not  only 
to  look  at  the  existing  alcohol  plants, 
but  consider  other  measures.  Let  us  put 
a  fioor  under  the  consumption  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  as  well  as  some 
sort  of  floor  under  production,  so  that 
we  shall  always  have  enough. 

The  food-stamp  plan  advocated  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AncfcM]  is  a 
floor  under  consumption.  The  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  people  on  relief,  and  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  represents  a  floor  under  con- 
sumption. There  are  many  methods  that 
could  be  used.  The  alcohol  plant  is  one 
of  the  quickest  and  easiest  of  all.  We 
feed  grain  into  it  and  take  out  industrial 
alcohol.  Whenever  we  buy  insurance,  we 
must  pay  a  little  premium  for  it,  if  it  is 
any  good. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  am  especially  in- 
debted to  him  because  I  know  of  the  long 
experience  he  has  had  in  the  agricultural 
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Held  and  his  distinguished  service  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Let  me  state  at  this  point  the  reason 
why  I  am  suggesting  a  commission.  I 
ataaU  discuss  that  question  at  greater 
length  a  little  later. 

It  la  conceivable  that  a  plan  might  be 
devised  which  would  affect  competitive 
motor  fuels.  It  might  involve  otu:  policy 
as  to  taxes,  or  other  things.  I  do  not 
know  what  might  be  proposed.  How- 
ever. I  believe  there  1«  sufficient  merit  to 
this  proposal  to  warrant  asking  those  best 
qualified  to  give  their  ideas,  to  draft 
suitable  legislation,  and  to  submit  It  to 
the  Congress  a  year  from  now.  I  do  nst 
believe  it  could  be  done  at  this  time,  or 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  Congress  could  make  an  ade- 
quate study  in  the  limited  time  left. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  are  now  start- 
ing an  export  program  under  a  very  good 
law.  Public  Law  480,  which  I  have  sup- 
ported, and  which  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  aiul 
Forestry  has  supported.  It  Involves  the 
disposition  of  surplus  commodities.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  must 
have  read  in  the  press  that  as  soon  as  the 
announcements  were  made  of  the  dis- 
position of  some  cotton.  India  made  a 
protest.  Egypt  made  a  protest.  Pro- 
tests were  made  on  every  side. 

If  we  were  to  begin  tomorrow  to  dis- 
pose of  all  our  surplus  wheat.  Canada 
would  enter  a  protest.  Australia  would 
protest.  Argecitina  would  protest.  But 
If  we  were  to  feed  it  into  an  alcohol  plant. 
we  would  not  have  protests  from  abroad. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  cost  much  more 
to  operate  these  plants.  I  know  a  little 
about  the  cost  of  operating  such  plants, 
because  I  operated  five  of  them.  It 
might  cost  a  little  more  to  operate  them. 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  cost  quite  as 
much  as  it  costs  to  make  some  of  the  dis- 
positions we  now  have  to  make  under 
Public  Law  480,  a  law  which  I  vigorously 
supported. 

A  few  days  ago  we  made  a  deal  with 
Pakistan.  We  made  another  with  In- 
donesia. As  I  understand — I  may  be 
mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  far 
wrong — all  the  money  from  Indonesia 
was  to  be  in  their  soft  currency,  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  to  remain  in  In- 
donesia, for  public  works  for  the  benefit 
of  Indonesia.  That  does  not  return 
much  money  to  the  United  .states  Treas- 
ury. If  we  are  to  lose  that  much  money. 
It  might  be  a  great  deal  better  to  lose  it 
in  an  operation  of  the  character  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  than  in  an  opera - 
tier  which  seems  to  cost  us  some  of  our 
friends  abroad. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gxilshed  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  He 
is  absolutely  right.  I  hope  he  will  bear 
with  me  a  little  longer.  I  should  like  to 
state  some  facts  with  respect  to  the 
petroleum  Industry,  with  reference  to 
how  it  might  be  affected  if  we  were  to 
bring  about  a  program  for  blending  a 
small  amoimt  of  alcohol  with  motor 
,   fueL 

I       Mr.   BARRETT.    Mr.   President,  will 
'  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  jrield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  wish  to  concur  In 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ajides- 
soNl  a  moment  aso.  While  I  have  fa- 
vored and  have  urged  various  depart- 
ments of  Government  to  conclude  agree- 
ments to  dispose  of  the  surpluses  to 
Israel,  to  Pakistan,  and  to  other  coun- 
tries— and  I  have  also  asked  them  to  give 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  fur- 
nishing a  considerable  amount  of  beef 
to  the  South  Koreans — nevertheless  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  we  could  ver>- 
well  afford  to  give  the  same  con.slderatton 
to  the  people  of  our  own  country  who  are 
in  distress  and  who  could  use  a  like 
amount  of  surplus  commodities,  perhaps 
at  reduced  prices,  or  even  on  a  grant 


I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  that  he  Is  certainly 
to  be  ccmmended  for  bringing  the  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  country.  I  come  from  a  State  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  oil  producers  In  the 
Un.  ed  States.  I  believe  we  are  sixth  in 
oil  production.  Ordinarily  one  would 
imagine  that  I  would  be  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  production  of  any  fuel 
whl:h  would  be  in  competition  with  our 
crude  oil. 

By  the  same  token,  we  have  in  our 
State  and  in  Colorado  the  largest  de- 
posit of  oil  shale  in  the  whole  world.  A 
few  days  ago  I  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  urge  appro- 
priations for  research  work,  so  th;»t  when 
the  time  came  when  we  needed  oil  from 
oil  shale  we  would  be  in  a  position  to 
furnish  it  to  the  American  people.  That 
Is  In  the  nature  of  an  insurance  policy. 
It  guarantees  us  for  the  next  thousand 
years  sufBclent  fuel  for  our  country. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  broutjht  up  a  very  important 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate, namely,  the  use  of  a  small  part  of 
our  production  of  grains  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol  for  blending  with 
crude  oil. 

I  remember  that  about  17  years  ago 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  .said  we 
would  be  running  out  of  crude  oil  in 
atxjut  15  or  20  years.  We  now  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  our  reserves  are 
greater  than  they  have  been  at  any  time. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  the 
country  will  rxm  out  of  crude  oil  at  any 
time  in  the  foreseeable  future.  How- 
ever. I  can  .=ay  that  40  yc  rs  ago  to  drill 
a  hole  2.500  or  3.000  feet  deep  was  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking.  At  that  time  It 
took  them  from  6  to  9  months  to  drill 
that  kind  of  hole.  We  were  then  search- 
ing for  shallow  production.  Today  we 
drill  holes  5,000  feet  deep  in  a  matter 
of  3  days.  A  good  many  wells  are  drilled 
as  deep  as  15.000  or  even  20.000  feet. 

That  shows  that  we  must  go  deeper 
and  deeper  all  the  time  to  get  oil.  The 
time  will  come  In  this  country  when  we 
will  need  to  use  blends  of  some  kind  in 
the  production  of  motor  fuel. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyomlner.  He  Is  well  versed  in  the 
economies  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
Am  I  not  correct  In  understanding  that 
it  is  to  the  Interest  and  advantage  of  the 


petroleimi  hfidustry  to  have  a  sound  and 
prosperous  aRrlculture  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  cerUlnly  is;  there 
can  be  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Taking  the  industry  in 
Its  entirety — wholesale,  retail,  produc- 
tion, refining,  and  so  on — It  represents 
•  sizable  group  of  taxpajrers.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Therefore,  a  farm  pro- 
gram which  can  be  operated  at  a  rea- 
sonable coat  to  their  advantage.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true.  For  that  reason,  we  t>elieve  it  Is 
altogether  proper  to  develop  for  the  im- 
mediate future  and  for  a  long  time  to 
come  a  policy  under  which  our  country 
will  have  fuel  with  which  to  protect  It- 
self under  all  conditions. 

I  miffht  say  that  I  have  always  mar- 
veled at  the  way  the  people  of  Germany 
under  Hitler  were  able  to  carry  on  their 
operations  durinit  World  War  II  with 
synthetic  fuel.  Of  course  we  had  avail- 
able to  us  the  highest  grade  of  crude 
oil  In  the  world,  and  we  were  able  to 
supply  that  fuel  not  only  to  our  own 
fighting  forces  but  to  our  associates  in 
that  war  period.  Yet  our  enemies  were 
able  to  carry  on  very  succeMfully  with 
synthetic  fuels.  That  shows  that  we 
ought  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  day 
which  may  come,  some  time  In  the  fu- 
ture, when  we  may  have  to  rely  on  syn- 
thetic fuels. 

Mr  CUItTIS.  In  this  Industrial  age 
agr.culture  must  ^hare  In  the  industrial 
market,  or  It  will  always  be  a  crippled  in- 
dustry and  at  a  disadvantage  with  rela- 
tion to  other  Indu-strles. 

Mr  BARRETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  more  question.  If  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  will  bear  with  me  a  few  mo- 
ments. As  I  understand,  the  Senator  In 
his  discus.slon  stated  that  the  grains 
which  are  not  suitable  for  human  con- 
sumption can  be  used  for  the  production 
of  alcohol.    I.s  that  correct ^ 

Mr  CURTIS     That  is  correct. 

Mr  BARRETT.  I  believe  that  is  very 
Imprrtant.  Such  production  will  at  lea«t 
provide  an  outlet  for  a  «cod  many  of  the 
grains  which  are  produced  but  which 
are  not  desirable  in  the  markets  of  this 
country. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Alcohol  can  be  stored 
Indefinitely,  although  that  is  not  neces- 
sary, because  uses  can  be  found  for  It 
Immediately. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  very  fine  pre.-^entatlon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  ihe  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  has  been  for  so  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  has  served 
as  the  committee's  chairman. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  subject  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  discussing 
should  he  of  Rreat  interest  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
now  struggling  with  the  problem  of  sur- 
pluses, but  we  are  making  considerable 
progress  in  disposing  of  them. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
AirDEKsoNl  has  pointed  out.  our  Foreign 
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Agricultural  Service  has  sold  about  $200 
million  worth  of  surpluses  in  the  last 
week.  I  understand  the  prospects  are 
very  good  for  disposing  of  more. 

Nevertheless,  the  objective  of  all  of  us 
should  be  able  to  get  back  to  a  reason- 
ably full  agricultural  production  Just  as 
soon  as  possible.  Certainly  we  do  not 
wish  to  restrict  production  sharply,  be- 
cause that  is  repugnant  not  only  to  our 
farm  people  but  to  all  Americans. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  sug- 
gesting that  a  study  be  made  to  deter- 
mine what  best  use  may  be  made  of  the 
surpluses  which  we  may  anticipate  for 
some  years  to  come.  As  I  say.  we  want 
full  production  or  nearly  full  produc- 
tion in  thU  country.  It  makes  for  full 
prosperity  when  we  have  full  production 
on  the  farms. 

While  there  may  be  some  opposition 
even  to  a  study  being  made  of  other  uses 
for  the  surplus  grains,  particularly  with 
rerpect  to  alcohol.  I  believe  we  must 
realize  that  we  are  nowhere  near  the 
limit  of  expansion  of  our  economy.  We 
are  rapidly  developing  air  travel,  and  If 
I  am  correctly  Informed  alcohol  plays  an 
ImporUnt  part  in  the  fuels  of  our  air- 
planes of  today,  not  only  those  designed 
for  national  security  purposes,  but  for 
ordinary  commercial  purposes  as  well. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Commission 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  pro- 
posing would  find.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  find  It  feasible  to  use 
grain  for  alcohol.  Certainly  it  would 
find  it  feasible  to  use  deUriorated  grain 
for  alcohol. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  proposal  to  have  a 
Commission  draft  proposed  legislation 
would  not  empower  the  Commission  to 
place  In  operation  any  program  without 
further  action  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Of  course  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment certainly  would  not  imply  that  any 
Senator  should  approve  in  advance 
what  the  Commission  might  recommend. 
A  Senator  might  wish  to  oppose  Its  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
concede  that* we  have  reached  the  limits 
of  our  expansion,  we  had  l)etter  he  look- 
ing Into  the  adequate  and  proper  use  of 
all  our  resources,  and  certainly  we  must 
be  looking  into  every  possible  use  of  our 
surplus  grain.  In  some  years  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wet  grain  which  we  have 
to  use  in  some  way  or  other.  I  under- 
stand such  grain  makes  good  alcohol.  I 
for  one.  am  not  willing  to  concede  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  anywhere  near  the 
limit  of  the  expansion  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  As  proof  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  expanding  economy,  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  I  started  this  pro- 
pram  anew,  although  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  It  for  years.  I  was  using  the 
figure  of  36  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  a 
year.  We  now  have  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  for  1955,  which  is  55  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  year.  As  we  have 
greater  need  for  more  motor  fuel,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  American  farmers 
should  not  have  a  part  in  this  expansion 
without  taking  it  away  from  some  other 
interest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  take  only  a 
small  part  of  the  funds  which  the  Con- 


gress is  appropriating  for  the  myriad  of 
investigating  committees  to  carry  on  the 
work  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  that  would  do  the  country 
more  good. 

Mi.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  very  much. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  my  good  colleague,  is  aware, 
I  am  certain,  of  the  important  work  be- 
ing done  by  the  various  colleges  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Middle  West  in  the  fields 
of  chemurgy  and  the  indtistrial  uses  of 
agricultural  products.  In  addition  to  the 
work  done  \xy  the  colleges  themselves  in 
their  research  departments,  there  are  re- 
search foundations  of  all  kinds  which 
also  have  entered  that  general  field. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague  if  it 
is  not  true  that  all  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  and  which  are  iMlng  made 
afford  the  basis  upon  which  the  Com- 
mission which  he  proposes  will  found  its 
activities  and  continue  its  work  from 
that  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  results  of  the  research  of  the  past 
35  years  are  at  hand  and  are  available. 
We  have  had  the  practical  experience  of 
other  countries  to  draw  upon,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  contribution  by  our  own 
colleges,  universities,  and  experiment 
stations.  We  have  had  field  tests  and 
road  tests.  All  that  knowledge  is  at 
hand.  What  is  needed  now  is  to  have 
someone  to  translate  that  knowledge  into 
legislation  so  that  appropriate  action 
may  he  taken. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
knows,  is  there  any  place  where  a  co- 
ordination or  a  collation  of  the  informa- 
tion which  specifically  refers  to  the 
adaptation  of  farm  products  to  indus- 
trial uses  on  a  large  scale  has  heretofore 
been  made? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Only  during  the  war 
was  that  done.  At  that  time  alcohol  was 
produced  for  industrial  purposes.  From 
the  alcohol,  rubber  and  other  articles 
were  made.  But  since  the  war  period 
that  has  not  been  done. 

My  senior  colleague  from  Nebraska  is 
so  right  when  he  says  there  needs  to  be 
a  collating  of  all  available  information 
and  the  working  out  of  a  program  and 
the  writing  of  a  bill,  or  bills,  so  as  to 
give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  pass 
legislation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  another  point 
which  has  already  been  raised  by  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska  the  figures 
given  of  the  consumption  of  gasoline  in 
this  country  are  astounding.  Certainly 
the  comparative  figures  which  were  used, 
namely.  36  billion  gallons  of  gasoline 
consumed  In  recent  years,  and  the  pres- 
ent estimate  of  in  excess  of  55  billion 
gallons,  demonstrate  the  dynamic  growth 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  and  also  dem- 
onstrate to  a  large  degree  the  drain  on 
oil  which  is  being  made  by  the  petroleum 
industry. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  is  not  true  that 
a  large  part  of  the  great  consumption 
of  gasoline  is  not  accounted  for  by  its 
use  in  nmning  the  farm  industry  itself; 
and  if  a  blend  of  industrial  alcohol  were 


injected  into  the  gasoline  which  is  used 
in  operating  tractors  and  .  other  farm 
machinery,  would  that  not  have  a  his- 
torical precedent,  in  that  prior  to  the  use 
of  the  tractor  on  an  almost  exclusive 
scale  the  feed  and  motive  power  were 
raised  right  on  the  farm?  Therefore, 
the  use  of  industrial  alcohol  would  be 
a  means  of  returning  to  the  same  source, 
in  part,  at  least,  for  fuel  on  the  farms, 
which  used  to  produce  it  in  toto. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  a  very 
good  point.  It  is  a  subject  about  which 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  a  little 
further  in  my  statement.  ^ 

BOTVOST  F«ICS  rCSD  VBWUS  tlV—TOCK  P*ICBS— > 
CHKMVBOT  OVTLrrS  fOB  •vtnM%  OaAZM 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  situation  de- 
scribed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  not  new  at  all.  but  it  is  a  very 
practical  one.  It  remains  for  such  a 
committee  to  coordinate  the  information 
and  the  costs  with  the  existing  costs  of 
fuel,  rubber,  and  other  material  to  de- 
termine if  there  may  be  ways  ant*  means 
to  encourage  the  production  through 
chemurgy  processes  to  use  the  surplus 
grain. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  that  connection,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  infant  industries  have 
had  to  have  some  help.  At  present,  the 
United  States  Government  le  assisting 
civil  aviation.  The  histon'  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  in  the  development  of 
railroads  is  well  known.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  other  industries.  Some  Gov- 
ernment direction  and  help  will  be  need- 
ed in  order  to  get  such  a  program  as  I 
have  proposed  under  way. 

THE  1*S4  TBAOB  AGBXEMEim  ACT 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  that  connection,  so 
far  as  any  help  to  agriculture,  mining, 
or  textiles  is  concerned,  the  contrary  has 
been  true.  The  Congress  since  1934  has 
made  our  own  markets  in  the  United 
States  available  to  cheap-labor  coiui- 
tries  through  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  as  extended  last  year  for  3  years. 
Instead  of  helping  our  own  industries, 
we  are  destroying  them.  My  bill,  S. 
2926.  introduced  on  January  12.  would 
return  to  the  constitutional  processes  in 
the  regulations  of  foreign  trade  and  the 
national  economy. 

CHEMURGT  INDUSTKIAL  FOTTNOATION  EEPOKT 

In  1944.  the  Western  States  Industrial 
Foundation  report  was  published.  I  was 
managing  director  of  that  organization. 
The  report  covered  the  subject  of  chem- 
urgy and  the  possibilities  of  utilizing 
farm  products  in  the  manufacture  of  in- 
dustrial  products. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  entirely  correct.  There  is  a 
great  field  available  to  us. 

SUPPORT  PRICES   VERSUS   LIVESTOCK   PRICES 

Is  it  not  true  that  oiu*  support  price 
for  corn  and  other  feed  grains  for  live- 
stock is  supported  by  the  Government  at 
such  a  point  now  that  it  is  impossible  to 
feed  the  grain  to  the  steers  and  hogs 
and  break  even  selling  such  livestock  on 
the  open  market? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  answer  the 
Senator's  question.     I  realize  that  he 
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plants  up  a  problem  which  is  very  real. 
The  Senator's  State  of  Nevada  Is  located 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  great 
Grain  Belt.  I  represent,  in  part,  a  State 
which  produces  a  large  amount  of  com. 
But  this  year  we  experienced  a  terrible 
droocht.  Stockmoi.  feeders,  and  others 
engaged  In  the  Uyestock  business  who 
wanted  com  had  to  buy  it  at  about  105 
percent  of  parity,  plus  the  carrying 
charges.  That  is  a  very  real  problem.  I 
do  not  know  the  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  MALONB.  I  want  to  help  aU  I 
consistently  can  in  the  field  which  the 
Senator  is  now  covering.  After  all.  he  is 
now  re«Uy  referring  to  the  surplus  of 
grain.  The  surplus  of  grain  has  resulted, 
tn  large  part,  at  least,  from  the  fact  that 
the  livestock  feeders  in  our  country  are 
losing  anjHivhere  from  $20  to  $100  a  head 
on  the  steers  in  the  feed  lots.  If  one 
pays  $60  a  ton  or  $3  a  hundredweight  for 
com,  and  be  gets  18  cents  a  himdred  for 
the  steers  or  cows,  he  will  lose  about  50 
cents  a  day  even  if  they  make  the  usual 
gains. 

So  the  feeders  have  taken  the  rap. 
They  are  very  wary  now.  When  they 
stop  buying  cattle  and  feed,  that  means 
the  feed  is  .stored  at  Government  ex- 
pense, and  the  stock  raisers  are  without 
a  market  for  their  livestock. 

XVmOPSAM    OUTLST 

Another  outlet  for  grain  has  been  Eu- 
rope. Grain  has  been  going  to  Europe  to 
a  large  extent,  either  at  the  world  price 
or  less.  Secretary  Benson  has  said  that 
when  he  supplies  foreign  markets  with 
low  cost  or  free  feed  that  the  nations 
formerly  supplying  such  markets  are  ir- 
ritated about  it  and  opposed  to  it. 

CBAIIf  VOB   MIKXKALS 

Another  point  is  that  we  are  trading 
grain  for  minerals,  thus  shutting  down 
our  mines.  We  are  simply  shifting  the 
weight  around. 

The  suggestion  which  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  making  would  result  in 
a  new  outlet. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  greatest  market 
for  anything  is  right  here  in  the  United 
SUtes.  That  is  why  the  whole  world 
wants  our  market. 

GtnCPnoM    WMtDED    nf    CONCRXSS 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  we  only  had  the 
giunption  to  maintain  fair  and  reason- 
able competition  through  a  flexible  duty 
making  up  the  difference  between  the 
wage,  standard  of  living,  taxes,  and  the 
costs  of  doing  business  here  and  in  the 
chief  competitive  country  on  each  prod- 
uct we  could  maintain  at  least  equal 
access  to  their  own  markets  here  for  our 
workingmen  and  investors.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  correct.  The  problem  is  to 
find  new  uses  for  the  grain,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  uses  and  to  allow  the  price 
of  grain  to  c(»ne  within  reach  of  the 
livestock  men.    Is  not  that  the  problem  ? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MALONE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
3rlelded.  I  was  making  reference  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  manufacture  of  indus- 
trial alcohol  from  surplus  farm  products, 
for  every  100  million  biishels  of  grain  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  there  would  be  a  by- 
product of  800  tons  of  hard  protein  feed 
for  livestock.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  the  value  of  those  protein  byprod- 


ucts would  equal  the  manufacturing  cost 
of  the  alcohol. 

In  the  same  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  we  find  this  very 
significant  statement: 

Por  more  than  30  years  Sweden  haa  uaed 
a  3S-percent  alcohol-gaaoltne  blend  cuccMa- 
fully.  Prewar  Germany,  too.  bad  an  aleobol- 
motor-fuel  program,  using  blands  of  varying 
composition  to  establish  Us  agricultural 
economy  Excess  sugar  production  resultad 
In  the  uae  of  10-percent  blends  In  Quaena- 
land.  Australia.  Prom  these  and  other  large- 
scale  experiences  It  appea.-*  that  alcohol- 
motor-ruel  pro<^am  ta  practical  from  a  tech- 
nological  standpoint. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  program 
would  be  adverse  to  the  potrt>leum  indus- 
try. Let  us  consider  that  situation.  We 
must  always  be  mindful  that  whenever 
we  use  petroleum  products,  we  use  a 
depletable  resource. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  crop 
that  is  grown  on  the  surface  of  the  land, 
and  manage  the  land  as  good  husbandry 
dictates,  that  product  can  be  produced, 
and  produced  year  after  year,  for  all  the 
years  to  come.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
conservation,  it  is  important  that  we  con- 
serve that  which  we  cannot  replace,  and 
use  that  which  we  can  replace. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  the 
farmers  of  America  have  a  right  to  pro- 
duce part  of  their  own  fuel  for  power. 


Many  years  ago.  when  all  farming  and 
local  transportation  was  done  with  horses 
and  mules,  it  required  the  production  of 
many  millions  of  acres  to  produce  the 
hsy,  alfalfa,  and  grain  needed  to  supply 
the  animals  that  provided  the  power. 
The  farmer  has  a  just  right  to  aak ;  "Why 
cannot  we  produce,  on  these  tame  acrvs. 
part  of  the  fuels  needed  for  the  power 
to  operate  farms  and  for  transporta- 
tion ?- 

Mr  Preaklent.  I  would  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  a  program  were 
instituted  whereby  alcohol  were  blended 
in  our  gasoline,  the  great  wholesale  and 
retail  outlets  of  the  petroleum  Industry, 
as  well  as  refining  and  processing  activi- 
ties, would  still  handle  the  same  total 
volimie  of  motor  fuels.  It  could  not  hurt 
those  branches  of  the  industry. 

It  is  also  well  to  note  that  the  motor 
fuel  market  in  the  United  SUtes  has  not 
been  enjoyed  solely  by  the  producers  of 
petroleum  products  in  this  cotintry.  We 
have  imported  vast  amounts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  vinanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RrcotD  at  this 
point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  certain 
figures  and  statistics  on  the  importation 
of  petroletmi  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  cerUin- 
ly  the  American  farmers  have  as  much 
right  to  a  tiny  part  of  the  motor-fuel 
market  in  this  country  as  have  the  for- 
eign producers  of  petroleum. 

I  believe  that  the  wise  leaders  in  the 
petroleum  industry  will  not  seriously 
oppose  a  program  cf  the  kind  proposed. 
I  believe  that  when  they  are  given  all 
the  facts,  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
weigh  them,  any  resistance  which  they 
may  have  will  greatly  diminish.  After 
all.  the  petroleum  industry,  in  all  of  its 
branches  and  phases,  is  quite  an  aggre- 
gation of  taxpayers.  CThey  should  be, 
and  I  am  sure  they  are.  interested  in 
a  farm  program  that  is  not  so  costly.  I 
am  sure  that  every  filling-station  opera- 
tor, every  driver  of  a  tank  wagon  that 
supplies  motor  fuels  to  our  farmers,  and 
everyone  engaged  in  wholesaling  or 
transporting  motor  fuels,  have  a  stake  in 
American  agriculture.  It  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  have  a  prosperous  and  stable 
agriculture.  If  a  program  of  blending 
alcohol  with  our  motor  fuels  can  provide 
material  assistance  to  a  sound  and  per- 
manent solution  to  our  farm  problem, 
every  business  in  the  United  States  will 
be  benefited  by  it.  including  the  pro- 
ducers of  petroleum. 

As  a  Nebraskan.  I  take  great  pride 
in  the  contribution  of  our  State  in  the 
supplying  of  synthetic  rubber  hi  World 
War  n.    I  refer  to  the  rubber  czar,  Mr. 


William  Jeffreys,  who  was  appointed  to 
that  task.  It  was  not  a  Job  that  called 
for  pious  wishing:  it  was  one  that  called 
for  action.  Mr.  Jeffreys  arbitrarily  or- 
dered the  construction  of  industrial  al- 
cohol and  synthetic-rubber  plants,  which 
successfully  produced  syathetic  rubber 
for  our  war  effort.  It  is  too  bad  that  we 
did  not  continue  those  rubber  plants  in 
full  production,  which  used,  as  a  base 
material,  butadiene  made  from  alcohol 
produced  from  crops  not  needed  for 
human  or  animal  consumption. 

We  can  use  great  quantities  of  grain 
In  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber. 
The  alcohol  from  1  bushel  of  grain  will 
produce  about  6  pounds  of  butadiene, 
and  this,  in  turn,  will  produce  about  6 
pounds  of  synthetic  rubtwr.  It  takes 
350  bushels  of  grain  to  produce  1  long 
ton  of  synthetic  rubber. 

In  1955  the  synthetic -rubber  produc- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes  amounted  to 
almost  879.000  long  tons.  Had  this  syn- 
thetic rubber  been  made  from  alcohol 
extracted  from  surplus  grains,  it  would 
have  required  307  million  bushels  of 
grain.  This  is  a  sizable  amount.  If  we 
manufactured  synthetic  rubber  from  this 
source,  it  would  make  a  very  material 
contribution  to  the  surplus  problem  the 
Nation  faces. 

In  1955  we  used  632.000  long  tons  of 
natural  rubber.  Had  this  natural  rub- 
ber been  displaced  by  synthetic  rubber 


made  from  alcohol  made  from  mirplus 
grain,  it  would  have  Uken  approxi- 
mately 220  million  bushels  of  grain. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoua  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  a 


Uble  showing  the  imports  of  natural 
rubber  for  the  past  6  years. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  Uble  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd.  as 
follows: 
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Mr.     CURTIS.    Mr.     President,    the 

rubber  market  in  the  United  SUtes.  and 
the  increased  rubber  market  that  will 
develop,  can  provide  a  market  for  great 
quantities  of  the  producU  of  our  farms. 

Domestic  cotton  producers  face  a 
shrinking  market,  due  to  increased  for- 
eign production  and  increased  domestic 
use  of  cotton  substitutes.  While  cotton 
my  not  afford  the  wide  opportunity  for 
chemurgical  research  that  is  present  in 
surplus  grain,  there  are  Important  objec- 
tives to  be  studied. 

Chonical  additives  to  cotton  fabric  re- 
sult in  materials  which  are  flame-resist- 
ant. water-resisUnt.  and  wrinkle-proof. 
Cotton  can  conceivably  be  used  in  many 
end  products  now  supplied  by  imported 
Jute  and  hemp.  Rug  backing,  twine, 
and  bale  coverings  are  ready  examples. 

There  is  the  acute  problem,  also,  of 
imiMrted  textiles  which  displace  do- 
mestic production.  This  must  be  care- 
fully studied. 

A  commission  such  as  the  one  I  pro- 
pose can  bring  material  benefits  to  every 
cotton  fanner  in  America. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  find  a  mar- 
ket for  the  surpluses  with  which  we  are 
plagued.  Here  in  the  United  SUtes 
there  is  a  potential  maiicet.  There  is 
a  way  that  we  can  legislate  so  that  the 
farmers  can  once  more  be  free  of  harsh 
controls,  restrictions,  limiUtions,  and 
penalties.  In  that  way  we  can  permit 
the  small  family-sized  farmers  to  make 
use  of  all  of  their  acres,  and  find  a  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  those  acres  in 
the  United  SUtes.  This  Is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  preserve  the  small  and 
medium-sized  farms. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
offer  is  one  which  would  call  for  a  com- 
mission to  prepare  proposed  legislation 
and  present  it  next  year  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  This  proposed 
legislation  would  carry  the  best  recom- 
mendations the  Commission  could  make 
for  industrial  uses  of  farm  products.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Commission  would 
propose.  I  do  know  that  there  are  many, 
many  opportunities  and  many  alterna- 
tives to  which  the  Commission  could 
turn.  The  duties  of  the  Commission  are 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  my  amendment, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

It  shall  b«  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
prepare  and  present  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  January  15,  1057.  the  necessary 
draft,  or  drafts,  of  legislation  which  In  Its 
opinion  will  bring  about  the  greatest  prac- 
tical use  for  industrial  purposes  of  agricul- 
tural products  tM>t  needed  for  human  or 
animal  consumption,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  uae  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber, 
induatrlal  alcohol.  toaUx  fuels,  plasties,  and 
other  products. 
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It  might  develop  that  in  order  to  get 
an  infant  industry  started  in  the  use  of 
these  products,  which  plague  us  now. 
but  should  be  a  blessing  to  this  Nation, 
such  an  industry  would  have  to  have 
some  Government  help.  I  remind  the 
Senate  that  other  American  industries 
have  gotten  their  start  in  a  similar  way. 
I  need  not  call  attention  to  how  the  great 
railroads  of  the  country  were  estab- 
lished. The  chemical  industry  and 
many  other  Industries  received  protec- 
tion and  subsidies  in  order  to  get  started. 
We  have  l)een,  and  are,  subsidizing  civil 
aviation  in  this  country.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  must  direct  and  lend  a 
hand,  so  that  the  research  already  ac- 
complished can  be  applied  to  industrial 
uses  of  farm  products. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  such  a  program 
can  be  set  into  operation  within  the 
f  rameworit  of  our  private-enterprise  sjrs- 
tem.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion relating  to  agricultural  controls, 
agricultural  supports.  Government  pur- 
chases. Government  fixed  sUndards  for 
motor-vehicle  fuel,  and  by  the  Federal 
taxing  power,  Federal  legislation  Is  nec- 
essary to  set  such  a  program  in  operation 
and  to  give  the  sUbility  upon  which 
farmers  and  businessmen  can  rely. 

Such  a  program  would  be  much  less 
costly  than  our  present  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  surpluses,  wherein  we  are  spend- 
ing a  million  dollars  a  day  on  storage 
alone.  Other  nations  have  used  with 
great  success  such  a  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  short  time  that 
this  proposal  has  been  pending.  I  have 
received  many  encouraging  and  informa- 
tive letters.  I  want  the  Senate  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  few  of  the  expressions  I 
have  received.  Mr.  Jack  Hart,  one  of 
Nebraska's  informed  farm  writers,  has 
this  to  say: 

I  am  taking  the  unpn-ecedented  step  (for 
me)  of  writing  a  Member  of  Congress  to  com- 
mend rather  than  to  criticize.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  your  introduction  of  a  bill  to  develop 
increased  industrial  uses  of  sxirplus  farm 
products.  This  is  to  express  my  personal 
congratulations  and  appreciation  for  this 
action. 

In  watching  the  farm  situation  in  Nebraska 
deteriorate  at  an  alarming  rate.  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  one  of  the  few  real, 
long-range  contributions  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  can  make  is  the  very  thing  embodied 
in  your  bill.  To  me.  it  is  folly  to  assume  that 
htunan  consumption  can  be  raised  to  the 
incredibly  productive  level  our  farmers  have 
reached  or  that  production  can  long  be 
curbed  to  meet  present  demands.  It  is  only 
natural  and  correct  then  that  efforts  should 
be  stepped  up  many  times  to  utilize  these 
producti  to  replace  some  of  our  exhaustible 
resources  that  are  dwindling  rapidly. 


For  Nebraslca.  this  would  seem  to  offer  not 
only  the  prospect  of  a  market  for  products 
but  also  the  posaibility  of  locating  processing 
plants  here  to  transfcum  the  raw  material 
into  usable  industrial  material.  Nebraska 
now  needs,  as  much  as  anything,  a  source  of 
employment  for  fanners  whom,  I  find,  are 
leaving  the  farms  at  a  disturbingly  fast  rate. 

Here's  wishing  you  Godspeed  in  pushing 
the  bill  which,  I  think,  could  be  the  session's 
most  vital  legislation  to  the  long-range  wel- 
fare of  Nebraska.  We'll  anxiously  be  await- 
ing its  development. 

Mr.  Charles  Marshall,  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Farm  Bureau,  in  a  conference 
in  my  ofDce  a  short  time  ago,  had  high 
praise  for  the  bill  which  now  is  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  farm 
bill.  OUier  farm  leaders  have  expressed 
themselves.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
OBo  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Mr. 
Clyde  FiUey,  master  of  the  Nebraska 
SUte  Grange: 

Congratulations  for  introducing  a  bin  pro- 
viding for  the  develoiment  of  increased  in- 
dustrial uses  of  surplus  farm  products.  This 
idea  is  in  line  with  a  Nebraslui  State  Orange 
resolution  and  presents  a  practical  solution 
to  an  important  problem. 

I  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  getting 
favorable  consideration  to  this  Important 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  interest  in  this  pro- 
posal spreads  over  a  wide  area.  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Recori)  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  A.  G.  Taylor,  of  Washington. 
Kans..  tn  which  he  sUtes: 

I  luive  Just  heard  your  talk  over  the  radio 
concerning  the  farm-surplus  problem.  I 
would  like  to  let  you  know  I  endorse  your 
idea  100  percent.  I  am  writing  our  Kansas 
Senators  urging  them  to  go  along  with  your 
plan  in  converting  our  surplus  crops  into 
car  and  tractor  fuel.  •  •  •  Under  this  plan, 
the  farmer  cotild  constime  and  regulate  his 
own  surplus,  relieving  the  Oovernment  of 
this  btirden.    Keep  up  the  good  fight.  . 

I  also  include  part  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  C.  O.  Hendrickson,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  in  which  he  sUtes: 

I  read  with  much  Interest  an  article  writ- 
ten in  my  local  dally  paper  stating  you  of- 
fered a  farm  bill  amendment  bill  that  would 
set  up  a  commission  to  recommend  indus- 
trial use  of  agriculture  products.  Thanks 
to  you.  Senator.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  agriculture  welfare.  I  could  write 
you  a  long  letter  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Thomson.  Jr.,  of  Louisville. 
Ky..  writes  me  as  follows: 

Concerning  your  bill,  S.  2940:  This,  of 
course,  is  the  most  intelligent  approach  to 
the  farm-surplus  problem  which  has  yet 
been  brought  before  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  If  you  were  able  to  get  such  a  bill 
passed  you  would  forever  dispose  of  the 
farm-surpltis  problem.  It  happens  that  I 
have  been  working  on  this  for  40  years,  and 
that  I  spent  10  years  in  the  1920  period 
actually  making  a  gasoline  fuel  which  had 
a  ao-percent  alcohol  content,  and  for  many 
years  it  worked  perfectly.  I  further  refer 
you  to  Alco  gasoline  made  andr  put  out 
arotind  Baltimore  by  the  United  States 
Industrial  Alcohol  Co.  which,  ^also  had 
a  long  and  excellent  experience  introducing 
alcohol  into  gasoline  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning internal -combustion  engines.  I  should 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  of  help 
to  you  in  this  matter,  if  that  becomes  possi- 
ble. You  might  ask  Senator  Eaxlx  Clxmxmts. 
who  Is  my  close  friend,  for  any  information 
you  may  want  concerning  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  when  we 
once  more  perxQlt  the  farmers  of  America 
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to  managre  and  farm  all  of  their  acres,  it 
will  be  better  for  everyone.  Then  we 
shall  make  wiser  use  of  our  land;  and 
once  more  the  farmer  can  be  a  free  citi- 
zen, unhampered  by  rules,  restrictions, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  he  develops 
and  uses  the  great  resources  that  God 
has  given  us.  The  answer  is  greater  use 
of  uur  farm  products. 

Mr.  President,  that  can  be  done.  As 
T  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago,  a  5> 
percent  blend  of  alcohol  in  our  motor  fuel 
would  consume  1  billion  bushels  of  grain. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

THS    AMZSICAlt    XCONOMT    NXXOS    A    rASHm'S 
FAKIC    BILl. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  af- 
ternoon I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  farm  bill  which  now  is  imder  con- 
sideration. But  before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellekoer  1 .  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  for  his  unrelenting  efforts 
and  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  he 
has  devoted  to  the  solution  of  one  of  our 
most  complex  problems,  namely,  that  of 
bolstering  the  declining  income  of  the 
Nation's  farmers.  Personally.  I  am  very 
well  aware  of  the  long  hours  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  devoted  to  the  work 
of  his  committee,  and  I  can  assure  him 
that  I  join  a  large  host  of  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  in  expressing  sincere  thanks 
for  his  steadfast  devotion  to  duty. 

Mr.  President,  the  feelings  of  appre- 
ciation for  his  efforts  are  not  limited  to 
those  of  us  who  are  his  associates.  Resi- 
dents of  my  home  State  have  reported  to 
me  in  instance  after  instance  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  made  lasting 
Impressions  on  those  who  attended  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  hearings 
in  Pendleton.  Oreg..  last  October.  Those 
who  participated  in  those  hearings  had 
the  highest  praise  for  the  chairman  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  them  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  in  the  truest  sense 
of  those  terms. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  before  I 
turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  issues  I  wish 
to  raise  this  afternoon,  let  me  say  that 
I  desire  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  for  the  presenta- 
tion he  has  Just  made  in  support  of  his 
amendment.  On  the  basis  of  the  argu- 
ment he  has  made.  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  him;  and  I  expect  to  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Payhk  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
▼ery  much.  I  hope  my  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  I  cannot  urge  too  often  that 
we  must  make  a  start  on  this  program. 
No  prognun  for  Industrial  uses  of  farm 
products  could  be  set  in  motion  unless 
the  Congress  had  an  opportunity  to  act. 
I  think  the  amendment  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant  proposal.  Let  me  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  that  when  the  ag- 
ricultural hearings  were  held  in  Pendle- 
ton. Greg.,  last  fall.  I  conferred  with  a 


group  of  grain  producers  in  my  State 
who  asked  me  to  give  consideration  to 
greater  industrial  use.  not  only  of  wheat. 
but  of  other  grains  as  well.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

FALLING  FAUC  INCOMC — A  PKOBLKM  OF  NATIONAL 
CONCKB.N 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
the  Nation's  farmers  but  also  the  Amer- 
ican economy  needs  a  farmer's  farm  bill. 
We  have  had  the  sad  experience  of  dras- 
tic reductions  in  farm  income  which  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  administra- 
tion's flexible  price  support  program  and 
its  "do  nothing*  policy  with  respect  to 
the  American  farmers  financial  plight. 
To  date  the  administration  has  given  us 
a  farm  program  that  has  hurt  rather 
than  helped  our  farmers.  It  is  high  time 
for  Congress  to  enact  a  farmer's  farm 
bill  to  correct  this  situation. 

The  administrations  farm  program 
has  been  a  sequence  of  fatherly  advice 
to  the  farmers.  falUng  farm  prices,  and 
forecasts  of  good  things  to  come.  For 
example,  in  February  1953  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  said: 

In  the  administration  of  thla  Department, 
the  guiding  purpose  will  be  to  strengthen 
the  Individual  Integrity,  freedom,  and  the 
very   moral   nber   of   each   citizen. 

These  words  of  wisdom  were  followed 
by  3  years  of  severe  declines  in  farm 
prices  and  farm  income.  Then,  with 
an  eye  cast  toward  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. 1956,  the  administration  suddenly 
realized  that  the  farmer  is  not  a  com- 
modity, but  a  human  being— a  person  of 
importance.  This  rude  awakening  called 
for  an  about-face.  It  necessitated  prom- 
ises of  a  rosy  future.  Thus,  Secretary 
Benson,  after  consulting  his  clouded 
crystal  ball,  azmounced  in  Portland. 
Oreg.,  on  February  2.  1956: 

A  new  buoyancy  In  the  market  place,  a 
new  hope,  a  new  vigor  and  eest.  can  be 
anticipated  •  •  •  surely  It  should  be  re- 
flected  promptly   In   prices   and   Incomea. 

By  this  statement,  the  Secretary  as- 
sured him  of  a  niche  in  the  Wilson - 
Dulles-McKay  "foot-in-mouth "  hall  of 
fame. 

In  fact,  he  almost  outdid  a  Republican 
of  1929.  who  was  promising  prosperity 
"just  around  the  corner'  before  the 
country  was  thrown  into  the  most  devas- 
tating depression  in  all  its  history. 

Fdr  several  days,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  supplied  an  abundance  of 
statistics  to  demonstrate  the  seriously 
depressed  sUte  of  farm  prices  and  farm 
income.  For  that  reason,  I  shall  not  go 
deeply  into  these  fUrures,  but  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  a  few  examples  of  farm 
price  declines  that  have  caused  ;  many 
hardships  for  fanners  in  Oregon  and 
elsewhere. 

The  latest  figures  available  show  that 
the  parity  ratio,  as  of  February  15  1956 
was  81  percent.    This  makes  grim  read- 
ing for  the  farmers. 

I  checked  into  the  situation  relative  to 
some  of  Oregon's  principal  cash  crops 
because  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  they 
were  doing  in  the  market  place.  An 
analysis  showed  that  farmers  in  my 
State  are  not  getting  close  to  90  percent 


of  parity  for  their  most  important  cash 
commodities. 

As  of  February  15,  1956,  cattle  and 
calves  were  bringing  66  and  73  percent 
of  parity,  respectively. 

I  digress  to  say  that  about  3  weeks 
ago  I  sold  prlme-to-choice  steers  on  the 
Baltimore  market  for  17 'a  cents.  They 
caimot  be  fed  for  that  amount.  I  lost  at 
least  6  cents  a  pound  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  those  steers.  That  is  the 
plight  of  cattle  raisers  across  the  coun- 
try; yet  when  we  go  into  the  market 
place  and  buy  beef  at  retail,  we  find 
that  the  farmer  is  not  gettmg  his  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  beef  across  the 
counter. 

Wheat  was  bringing  82  percent  of 
parity  on  the  national  average.  Dairy 
products  ranged  from  79  percent  of 
parity  for  butterfat  to  87  percent  for  all 
wholesale  milk.  Turkeys  were  at  88 
percent,  hogs  at  57  percent,  sheep  at 
61  percent,  and  lambs  at  76  percent  of 
parity.  Potatoes  brought  83  percent, 
barley  69  percent,  and  oats  74  percent 
of  parity,  according  to  the  February  15, 
1956.  figures. 

With  reference  to  the  hog  market,  I 
speak  with  some  practical  knowledRe  of 
the  sorry  conditions  which  confront  the 
farmer.  Three  weeks  ago  I  sold  hogs  on 
the  Baltimore  market  for  12 'i  cents. 
They  cannot  be  fed  for  that  price.  On 
those  hogs  I  lost  at  least  3  cents  a'pound 
on  feed  costs  alone.  That  is  typical  of 
the  situation  across  the  country. 

This  year  the  farm  producers  of  Iowa 
are  receiving,  in  round  numbers.  50  per- 
cent or  less  of  what  they  received  a  year 
ago  for  hogs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcoko  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  a  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, of  Iowa.  He  is  a  man  79  years 
of  age.  His  wife  is  76.  They  are  still 
operating  their  farm  in  Iowa.  Their 
principal  cash  product  is  hogs.  They 
set  forth  in  that  letter  a  very  sad  story 
of  what  has  happened  to  them  in  the 
hog  market  in  1  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oauison.  Iowa,  December  22.  1955. 
Senator  Watnc  Mouse. 

Washington.  D.  C 

Dkab  Sckato«:  I  am  Paul  Raymond's 
father.  I  know  you  and  he  are  great  friends 
and  In  regard  to  thU;  I  feel  that  you  and 
I  are  friends  too.  So  I  am  writing  you  not 
only  as  Senator  but  as  a  friend  to  friend. 

Paul's  mother  and  I  while  we  are  74  and 
79  years  old  respectively,  are  still  on  the  farm 
(only  92  acre«»  actually  engaged  In  farming 
doing  almost  all  the  work  ourselves  and  en- 
Joy  It.  Ws  are  In  the  bsat  of  health  and  try 
to  keep  some  of  our  youthful  splriu  by 
church  and  other  community  actlvUlea.  It 
seems  to  work  well. 

We  received  the  Oomnc^sioNAL  Racoas 
until  Senator  Olllette  was  defeated  last  year. 
It  stopped  coming  when  his  term  ended.  I 
enjoyed  readinf  it  very  much.  The  ma- 
terial was  very  Informative  and  IntereaUng 
and  I  surely  mlaa  It. 

When  the  Agrlcultttfal  Act  was  passed 
August  9.  1954.  I  followed  the  arguments 
In  the  Senate  very  closely  and  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment you  on  the  stand  you  took  on  that 
Issue.  You  deserve  the  praise  and  support 
of  all  farmers,  as  I  find  on  the  questions  of 
prices  and   economic   equality   for   farmers 
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you  have  always  fought  for  tbeir  lnt«resta. 
Many  thanks. 

I  have  always  thought  that  flexible  price 
supports  were  the  wrong  approach  and  time 
Is  proving  and  will  prove  this  contention, 
I  believe. 

I  know  from  experience  that  when  farm 
prices  are  low  the  farmer  In  order  to  keep 
up  his  Income  so  as  to  meet  necessary  ex- 
penditures must  raise  more  products  as 
price  times  products  equals  his  Income.  Even 
U  produced  at  the  same  cost. 

The  farmers  of  Iowa  are  very  much  dis- 
tresswl  at  the  present  time  by  the  low  prices 
being  received  for  hogs  and  cattle,  especially 
hogs. 

We  sold  117  head  of  hogs  this  fall  around 
December  1  at  an  average  of  approKlmately 
10  cenU  and  they  brought  $3,920.63;  IX  we  bad 
received  the  same  price  that  we  received  1 
year  earlier  18.5  cents,  we  would  have  re- 
ceived •5.S43.72,  a  difference  of  $2,422.09. 
This  difference  added  to  the  difference  of 
those  we  still  have  makes  quite  a  shrinkage 
for  smaU  farmers  like  us. 

There  are  approximately  2.500  farm  fam- 
ilies In  our  county,  Benton,  and  as  we  are 
small  farmers  I  suspect  the  difference  we 
sustained  was  about  the  average  sustained 
by  these  2,500  families  and  so  would  ap- 
proximate atiout  IT.SOO.OOO  on  hogs  alone  In 
this  county.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  farmers 
are  distressed  when  80  or  90  percent  of  our 
Income  Is  derived  from  livestock? 

We  were  always  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
basics  were  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity 
this  would  take  care  of  livestock  prices,  but 
present  distressed  prices  prove  the  fallacy  of 
such  an  opinion. 

I  am  not  fully  Informed  as  to  what  meth- 
ods Secretary  Benson  could  use  In  respect  to 
the  emergency  now  existing  with  hog  prices 
cut  In  two. 

Are  there  any  laws  or  measures  passed  by 
Congress  whereby  he  could  relieve  this  sit- 
uation? 

If  there  Is  I  wish  you  would  give  me  this 
information. 

A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  an  article  for  our 
county  paper.  Cedar  Valley  Times,  which  I  am 
enclosing.  Of  course  I  wouldn't  expect  a  law 
In  this  regard.  My  point  as  you  will  know 
when  you  read  the  article  was  to  get  the  Idea 
across  to  our  community  that  whUe  a  lot  of 
Industry  and  labor  was  on  a  war  footing, 
people  were  expecting  farm  prices  to  be  on 
a  peace  basis. 

We  spent  the  last  two  winters  in  Florida 
with  Paul  but  will  stay  In  Iowa  this  winter. 
We  expected  to  buy  a  new  car  and  drive  to 
Florida  this  winter  but  with  prices  such  as 
they  are.  this  Is  out  of  the  window. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Tour  friend. 

8am  Ratmond. 

n.FxiBLK  auppums  and  nxxiBtx  psopacanda 

Mr.  MORSE.  Secretary  Benson  and 
other  Department  of  Agricultiure  spokes- 
men would  have  the  American  people 
believe  that  there  has  not  been  time 
enough  since  the  passage  of  the  admin- 
istration's flexible  support  program  on 
basic  crops  to  really  test  the  effects  of 
the  flexible  support  program.  What 
Benson  has  failed  to  make  clear  to  the 
American  people  is  that  ever  since  he 
lias  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  has 
had  the  discretionary  power  to  impose 
reductions  in  price  supports  on  many 
farm  commodities,  ana  he  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  do  Just  that,  as  the  figures 
I  am  about  to  read  will  show. 

In  fact,  since  Benson  haf  been  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  he  has  reduced  price 
supports  on  commodity  after  commodi- 
ty over  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  had  Jurisdiction,  except  for 
wool. 


I  offer  these  figures  in  further  sup- 
port of  the  argimient  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  earlier  this  after- 
noon in  rebuttal  to  the  propaganda 
which  Secretary  Benson  has  been  feed- 
ing the  consumers  of  the  coimtry  for  a 
long  time.  He  has  been  feeding  them 
the  false  propai^anda  that  he  lias  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  place  his 
flexible  price-support  program  in  opera- 
tion. He  started  to  put  it  into  operation 
shortly  after  he  took  the  oath  of  ofBce. 
He  proceeded  at  unce  to  exercise  the 
discretionary  power  he  has  over  farm 
supports  and  prices  by  reducing  the 
parity  on  farm  commodity  after  farm 
commodity.  He  reduced  the  parity  on 
every  commodity  over  which  he  had 
Jurisdiction,  save  and  except  wool.  He 
did  not  do  it  on  wool,  because  we  passed 
a  wool  bill  which  stopped  him. 

In  that  wool  bill  we  adopted  the  basic 
principle  of  the  Brannan  plan.  Sena- 
tors will  recall  that  it  was  recommended 
by  spokesmen  for  the  administration, 
but  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  they 
were  telling  us  what  an  awful  thing  it 
would  be  for  this  coimtry  if  the  principle 
of  the  Brannan  plan  should  ever  be  in- 
troduced in  connection  with  agricultural 
legislation. 

I  wish  to  document  my  charge  that 
Benson  proceeded  immediately  after 
taking  ofiBce  to  reduce  farm  prices  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  discretionary  powers 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  record 
shows  that  he  reduced  price  supports  on 
one  farm  commodity  after  another  to 
the  great  detriment  of  our  farm  economy. 

In  February  1953  Benson  aimounced 
that  he  would  support  dairy  products  at 
90  percent,  then  permitted  them  to  fall 
to  an  average  of  83  percent  for  the  year. 
In  March  and  April  1953  he  cut  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  price  on  cot- 
tonseed meal — an  important  protein 
feed — from  $80  to  $57  per  ton,  weaken- 
ing all  feed  prices.  In  October  1953  he 
cut  supports  for  tung  nuts  from  $33.38 
to  $54.96.  During  the  same  month  he 
cut  supports  for  barley  from  $1.24  to 
$1.15;  in  October  he  cut  oats  from  80 
cents  to  75  cents;  g^raln  sorghum  from 
$2.43  to  $2.28  per  hundred;  cottonseed 
from  $54.20  to  $54  per  ton. 

During  1954  Benson  continued  to  use 
his  discretionary  power  to  destroy  farm 
prices.  In  January  he  cut  soybean  sup- 
ports from  $2.56  to  $2.22  per  bushel.  In 
February  he  cut  butter  supports  from  67 
cents  to  56  cents  per  pound  and  manu- 
facturing milk  from  $3.74  to  $3.14.  In 
March  he  cut  dry  edible  beans  from  $7.79 
to  $7.24.  In  April  he  cut  flaxseed  from 
$3.79  to  $3.14.  In  September  he  cut 
1955-crop  wheat  from  $2.24  to  $2.08;  in 
December  1954  he  cut  1955-crop  grain 
sorghum  from  $2.28  per  hundredweight 
to  $1.78:  barley  from  $1.15  to  84  cents; 
oats  from  75  cents  to  65  cents  per  bushel; 
rye  from  $1.43  to  $1.18;  soybeans  from 
$2.22  to  $2.04  per  bushel;  and  cottonseed 
from  $54  to  $46  a  ton. 

In  1955  he  continued  the  discretion- 
ary slash  of  farm  prices.  What  this 
means.  Mr.  President,  is  that  he.  more 
thttn  anyone  else,  is  responsible  for  the 
sorry  condition  in  which  the  farmer 
finds  his  purchasing  power  at  the  farm 
gate.  If  I  should  say  nothing  else  in 
my  speech  today,  Mr.  President,  I  would 


stress  the  fact  that  the  problem  which 
confronts  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
farm  program  is  the  problem  of  return- 
ing to  the  farm  gates  of  America  a  de- 
cent purchasing  power  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers.  If  they  do  not  have  it  to- 
day it  is  principally  because  of  America's 
No.  1  economic  enemy  since  this  admin- 
istration has  been  in  office,  namely,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  whom  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  is  100  percent  responsi- 
ble. I  place  the  responsibility  right 
where  it  belongs,  namely,  on  the  porch 
of  the  White  House  itself. 

I  have  given  the  record  of  this  man  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Yet  we 
hear  the  Republican  propaganda  that 
the  administration  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  put  its  flexible  support  program  into 
operation.  The  sad  thing  is  that  they 
have  put  too  much  into  operation.  The 
farmer  has  suffered  because  of  what  they 
have  done  already  with  their  collapsible 
support  program. 

What  the  farmers  need  today  is  relief 
from  this  sliding  scale  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  a  rettun  to  a  high  pur- 
chasing power  at  the  gates  of  the  farms, 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  country's  economy 
can  be  assured  of  a  continued  high  level 
of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the 
other  consumers  of  our  Nation. 

We  cannot  continue  the  present  course 
for  long.  Oh,  the  administration  can 
broadcast  all  the  economic  propaganda 
it  wishes.  However,  this  administration, 
or  a  Democratic  administration,  or  any 
other  group,  cannot  repeal  the  opera- 
tion of  economic  laws.  We  cannot  have 
millions  of  American  farmers  continuing 
to  suffer  declines  in  their  purchasing 
power  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  high 
level  of  economic  prosperity  for  all  the 
other  people  of  our  country. 

Earlier  today  we  listened  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  SPARKMAifl,  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  of  which  I  am  h&ppy  to 
be  a  member  under  his  able  leadership, 
read  the  latest  statistics  showing  what 
is  happening  to  small  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  sksrrocketing  bankruptcy 
figures. 

We  do  not  find  prosperity  on  the  main 
streets  of  America.  Let  anyone  talk  to 
the  small-business  men.  Let  anyone 
listen  to  small -business  men  testify  be- 
fore our  committee.  If  he  does,  he  will 
learn  that  the  alleged  prosperity  of 
which  the  administration  boasts  is  a  very 
spotty  prosperity,  and  is  primarily  a 
prosperity  for  the  rich,  not  for  the  people 
of  low  income.  The  small-business  men 
and  the  farmers,  whose  case  we  are 
pleading  today,  are  now  fighting  a  de- 
pression. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  dis- 
cuss a  problem  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
I  am  presenting.  However,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  cannot  erase  the 
facts.  The  facts  are  written  Indelibly 
into  the  economic  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  they  are  having  a  devastating 
effect  en  the  economic  welfare  of 
America's  farmers. 

As  I  pointed  out,  in  1953  and  1954  Ben- 
son continued  to  slash  the  prices.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  what  he  did  in  1955. 

In  1955.  Secretary  Bensoii  still  con- 
tinued to  hack  away  at  farm  prices.    He 
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eut  price  supports  on  corn  from  $1.62  to 
$1.58  in  March;  in  April  he  cut  the  price 
of  dried  beans  from  $7.24  to  $6.36;  in 
May  he  cut  the  price  of  rice  from  $4.66 
to  $4.03:  in  June  he  cut  the  price  support 
for  the  1956  crop  of  wheat  from  $2.08  to 
$1.81;  and  in  October  he  cut  tung  nuts 
from  $54.90  to  $51.06  per  ton. 

THX    FABMZS'S    LOSS    MEANS    NO    GAIN    FOB   THS 
CONSUlcm 

Lower  farm  prices  have  not  resulted 
in  lower  food  prices  for  the  consumer. 

While  the  farmer  has  been  on  a  Ben- 
son toboggan  without  brakes,  the  con- 
sumer has  continued  to  pay  high  prices 
for  food.  Yet  this  administration  and 
its  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  at- 
tempted to  Justify  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram to  city  consumers  by  propaganda 
that  rigid  price  supports  were  being  paid 
by  them.  Later  he  directed  this  type  of 
misleading  propaganda  against  lalx>r. 

The  farmer  is  receiving  a  declining 
share  of  the  retail  price  of  the  consu- 
mer's food  basket.  That  conclusion  is 
based  on  USDA  data.  A  more  searching 
Inquiry  of  the  distribution  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar,  directed  by  President 
Truman  before  he  left  office,  was  pro- 
hibited by  a  rider  to  an  appropriation 
bill — by  vote  of  the  83d  Republican  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  here  a  table  which  is  very  in- 
structive in  showing  what  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  has  done  to  farm- 
ers and  consimiers.  It  shows  price  in- 
dex figures  taken  from  different  pages 
of  the  report  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors.  The  only  change 
I  have  made  is  to  put  the  several  series 
next  to  each  other  so  we  can  more  easily 
see  what  has  hap];>ened. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  table  entitled  "Food  and 
Farm  Prices,  1952-55." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Food  and  farm  prices,  2952-55 
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Source  Ef^tiomic  Irnlioaiors,  published  by  Prest<lent's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these  fig- 
ures show  several  points  that  are  very 
revealing  as  to  what  kind  of  administra- 
tion we  have  in  the  executive  branch. 

Look  at  the  bottom  line  in  the  table. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  have  been 
shoved  down  by  17  percent  from  1952  to 
1955,  annual  averages.  The  farmers 
have  been  injured  grievoiisly. 

Look  at  the  top  line.  American  con- 
sumers did  not  benefit  from  the  treat- 
ment flven  to  farmers.  Retail  prices  of 
food  have  dropped  only  3  percent.    Look 


at  the  second  line.  The  small -business 
men.  grocers,  and  others  who  buy  and 
sell  processed  foods,  have  not  benefited. 
The  drop  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  proc- 
essed foods  is  down  only  6  percent,  only 
slightly  more  than  retail  prices. 

Look  at  the  third  line.  The  small- 
business  man  and  others  who  buy  from 
the  farmers  and  sell  to  processors,  bene- 
fited very,  very  little  from  falling  farm 
prices.  The  wholesale  price  of  farm 
products,  at  which  these  brokers  and 
buyers  must  sell  to  the  processors, 
dropped  16  percent,  almost  as  much  as 
the  prices  received  by  farmers. 

It  was  the  food-processing  industries, 
not  the  little  ones,  but  the  big  monopo- 
listic-type corporations,  who  benefited 
from  the  sliding -scale  policies  of  the  past 
3  years.  The  prices  at  which  processors 
buy  farm  commodities  dropped  by  16 
percent.  But  the  prices  they  charged  to 
retail  grocers  dropped  by  6  percent.  This 
is  an  administration  of  the  big  gouge, 
and  everywhere  you  look  it  is  the  big 
gouge  for  big  industry. 

It  is  no  accident  that  dollar  for  dollar 
as  farm  income  has  fallen  the  past  3 
years,  corporation  prcflts  after  taxes 
have  increased.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  in  1956.  for  the  first  time  in  any 
nation  in' the  entire  history  of  the  world, 
dividends  paid  to  a  few  corporation - 
sfxsk  holders  are  greater  than  the  total 
farm  net  incoiue  of  all  the  5  million 
farm-operator  families  in  the  Nation. 

Altogether  the  total  cumulative  cut  In 
family  income  in  the  past  3  years  has 
amounted  to  $8.6  billion.  Even  though 
farm  operators  have  reduced  their  farm- 
production  expenses  by  greater  efficiency, 
going  without,  and  other  means,  net 
farm  income  dropped  from  $14  9  billion 
in  1952  to  $11  billion  in  1956.  And  farm 
gross  income  dropped  from  $378  billion 
to  $33.3  billion. 

THE  BENSON  FAKM  KXOOUS 

Farm  population  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  population  has  declined  from 
16.6  million  to  13.5  million.  But  this  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  average 
age  of  the  American  farmer  is  almost  60 
years.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Eisen- 
hower policies  are  driving  the  farmers 
off  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  had 
breakfa.<5t  with  about  15  persons  from 
my  State,  Including  farmers  and  their 
wives,  and  they  stressed  the  point  which 
I  have  just  made.  They  expressed  great 
concern  over  what  is  happening  to  the 
young  farmer,  what  is  happening  to  the 
young  veteran  who  came  out  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war,  and  who 
invested  heavily  in  a  modem  farm,  only 
to  discover  that  with  the  falling  farm 
prices  he  is  either  going  to  lose  his  farm 
or  have  to  mortgage  it  for  many  years 
in  the  future;  that  the  farm  does  not 
offer  him  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
happiness  in  life  he  contemplated  when 
he  went  on  the  farm. 

These  were  older  farmers,  for  the  most 
part,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  being  near  the  60-year  average 
which  I  have  cited  as  a  vital  statistic. 
Their  concern  was  not  about  themselves, 
but  about  their  sons  and  daughters  who 
they  had  hoped  would  carry  on  in  the 
family  tradition,  on  the  farm.  Those 
sons  and  daughters,  as  one  mother  said 


to  me  at  breakfast  this  morning,  have 
been  brought  up  on  4-H  and  Future 
Farmer  programs  and  had  come  to  un- 
derstand the  great,  happy  horizons  that 
farm  life  might  offer  them,  only  now  to 
be  disillusioned  by  a  farm  program  which 
has  produced  this  terrible  decline  in 
farm  prices  and   in  farm   income. 

One  thing  for  which  I  am  going  to 
fight  hard,  Mr.  President,  is  to  see  to  it 
that  there  is  left  in  this  bill  at  least 
something  which  will  provide  immediate 
financial  returns  to  those  farmers.  They 
need  the  relief  now,  not  2  or  3  years  from 
now.  I  serve  notice  that  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  sit  here  and  vote  for  any  amend- 
ment or  to  strike  from  this  bill  anything 
which  seeks  to  take  away  from  the 
farmers  who  live  on  family  farms,  the 
relief  they  netd  through  an  increase  in 
their  purchasing  power. 

Several  of  the  farmers  spoke  to  me 
this  morning  concerning  tit?  soil  bank. 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  soil  bank,  and  I  shall 
say  something  about  it  later  in  mv 
speech.  Several  farmers  said  to  me. 
"Senator,  what  will  the  soil  bank  do  in 
the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon  to  meet 
the  need  for  purchasing  power  now?" 

The  fact  Ls  that  it  would  do  very  little, 
if  anything,  Mr.  President.  In  Oregon 
we  are  deaUng  with  diversified  farming, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cite  a  prod- 
uct which  can  be  grown  in  that  par- 
ticular climate  that  is  not  produced  in 
the  farm  areas  of  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley— orchards,  grain,  grasses,  livestock, 
poultry,  and  ri^ht  down  the  gamut  of 
diversified  farming.  But  the  farmers 
are  confronted  with  the  serious  problem 
of  declining  prices  for  their  products. 
They  must  have  a  farm  bill,  in  my  judg- 
ment, which  will  restore  purchasing 
power  to  them.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  will  be  of  sub- 
stantial assistance  immediately  to  the 
farmers,  except  the  90-percent-of-parlty 
program.  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  against 
it.  because,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  mis- 
led by  the  propaganda  about  surpluses, 
either.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
agricultural  surpluses  are  among  our 
greatest  national  assets. 

THK   BUESSINCa   OT   IVKFLITSIS 

I  believe  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
America  if  we  did  not  have  the  i>urplu.ses. 
I  do  not  know  how  so  many  million 
Americans,  off  the  farms  and  in  the 
cities,  can  fall  for  the  advertising  propa- 
ganda—and that  is  what  it  has  been — 
put  out  by  a  group  of  pohtlcal  advertis- 
ers, that  these  surpluses  are  something 
to  be  feared.  They  are  a  great  a.«:set. 
They  are  essential  to  our  security. 
They  are  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  hving  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  watch  out 
for  the  day  when  America  does  not  have 
a  surplus  of  food.  Read  history. 
Whenever  a  civilization  reaches  the 
break-even  point  of  food  supply  it  .starts 
to  stand  still,  and  when  it  drops  below  a 
break -even  food  supply  it  begins  to 
decay. 

So.  the  con.wmers  In  the  Industrial 
areas  of  America,  as  I  like  to  point  out  to 
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labor  audiences  as  I  talk  to  them  across 
the  country,  should  know  that  the  wage 
scale  is  more  dependent  upon  a  surplus 
food  supply  in  America  than  most  people 
appreciate.  The  wage  scale  in  America 
would  soon  toboggan  if  we  did  not  have 
a  surplus  food  supply. 

Take  a  look  at  these  surpluses.  One 
might  get  the  idea  that  they  are  so 
enormous  that  they  are  wrecking  our 
economy,  and,  yet.  for  the  22  years  we 
have  had  a  support  program  we  have 
produced,  even  during  wartime,  only  a 
slight  percentage  over  and  alx)ve  the 
food  we  have  used.  Mark  my  language. 
I  said  "used",  not  "needed."  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  in 
his  heroic  utterances  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  has  pointed  out  so  many  times,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  food  we 
need  and  the  food  we  use. 

Mr.  President,  we  boast  of  our  Nation's 
high  moral  principles  and  practices  in 
respect  to  seeing  to  it  that  not  a  person 
In  this  coimtry  goes  hungry. 

Until  there  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  in 
America  who  is  undernourished,  until 
there  is  not  a  needy  fellow  citizen  in 
America  who  is  eating  below  a  standard 
of  nutritious  diet,  until  there  is  not  in 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  an  aged  person, 
domiciled  in  a  charitable  institution  or 
in  a  place  where  he  or  she  requires  spe- 
cial care,  who  does  not  get  the  food 
needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  body — not 
until  then  will  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  stop  his  fight  for  a  greater  u.se 
of  our  surplus  food  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  American  people. 

Not  until  we  change  the  statistic 
which,  I  understand,  shows  that  still 
less  than  half  the  schools  of  America 
supply  a  free  lundh  to  the  school  chil- 
dren, will  I  stop  my  fight  to  expand  the 
lunch  program  for  America's  school 
children.  They  happen  to  be  our  great- 
est wealth.  They  happen  to  be  the 
greatest  wealth  we  have  because  our 
wealth  Ls  in  our  people;  our  wealth  is  In 
our  human  beings. 

I  take  the  position,  and  my  record  is 
c'ear  in  this  regard,  that  when  we  con- 
sider the  enactment  of  legislation  in  the 
Senate,  the  guiding  star  ought  to  be  the 
general -welfare  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. When  I  talk  about  expanding 
the  school-lunch  program,  when  I  talk 
about  using  our  present  food  surpluses 
to  make  certain  that  the  needy  aged  are 
permitted  to  live  out  their  lives  In  de- 
cency, with  ample  food  of  a  nutritious 
nature,  I  am  fighting  for  the  general- 
welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution.  I 
am  keeping  faith  with  the  Constitutional 
Fathers  who  formed  this  Republic,  and 
made  clear  at  the  time  of  its  formation 
that  its  purpose  was  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  through  the 
processes  of  the  economic  and  political 
freedom  of  choice  of  the  Individual  cit- 
izen. 

What  we  must  do  today  is  to  take  a 
legislative  problem  such  as  this  and 
translate  it  into  moral  values.  That  is 
the  function  of  statesmanship.  We  In 
the  Senate  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
that 

Yet  there  are  In  this  country  those 
who  talk  about  the  Importance  of  a  bal- 


anced budget  as  against  human  welfare. 
I  say  shame  on  them.  I  am  not  one  who 
thinks  a  balanced  budget  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
my  country.  I  happen  to  know  also  that 
if  the  budget  should  be  unbalanced  in 
order  to  protect  and  promote  great 
moral  values,  there  would  result  the 
strongest  and  most  desirable  balance 
our  society  and  our  Republic  could 
enjoy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  remarks.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  him  that  our  surplus  foods 
constitute  one  of  the  best  deterrents  to 
war.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  a  number  of  years.  From  his  activi- 
ties as  a  member  of  that  committee,  he 
knows  that  any  nation,  before  it  goes  to 
war,  certainly  must  determine  whether 
it  has  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  food. 

Soviet  Russia  today  is  looking  at  us 
and  especially  at  our  surplus  food.  So- 
viet Russia  knows  approximately  what 
surpluses  we  have.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  think  that  if  Soviet 
Russia  had  all  the  surpluses  we  have,  and 
if  we  had  the  meager  amount  which 
Russia  now  has,  a  different  situation 
might  exist  in  the  world  today? 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  pointed  out  was  also 
pointed  out  the  other  day  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hxtm- 
PHRCTl,  namely,  that  if  Russia  had  our 
surpluses,  she  would  be  giving  us  an  even 
worse  licking  on  the  economic  front  than 
we  are  getting  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  the  fight  for  freedom  has  to  be 
won.  Russia  would  not  be  making  the 
mistake  we  are  making  of  letting  the  peo- 
ple starve  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
which  we  should  be  bringing  over  to  the 
side  of  freedom.  Russia  would  not  be 
letting  com  rot  in  Government  storage 
bins. 

That  practice  cannot  be  Justified  in 
terms  of  history,  and  historians  will  not 
Justify  it.  Historians  will  write  a  black 
page  against  our  country  because  of  our 
failure  to  use  our  surpluses  of  food  in 
this  generation  to  strengthen  freedom  In 
the  nations  of  the  world  where  stomachs 
are  empty  and  will  have  to  be  filled  be- 
fore the  people  can  be  won  over  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  brought  out 
a  few  moments  ago,  the  surplus  food  is 
needed  and  can  be  used  at  home,  espe- 
cially in  programs  such  as  the  school 
lunch  program.  Our  surpluses  are  not 
being  used  to  the  fullest  extent  by  a  long 
shot. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  the 
figures  over  a  22-year  period  run  some- 
where between  1.6  percent  and  3.5  per- 
cent of  overproduction  beyond  use  each 
year.  That  is  not  much,  especially  when 
we  have  the  Job  of  changing  the  amoimt 
we  have  used  Into  the  amount  we  need, 
and  making  certain  that  all  who  need 
food  get  it. 

We  hear  the  charge  made  that  If  we 
stand  for  a  stamp  plan  In  the  use  of  sur- 
plus food,  we  are  some  sort  of  creeping 


socialists.  Of  course,  we  become  accus- 
tMned  in  the  Senate,  when  we  stand  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  to  being 
called  creeping  socialists,  or  worse.  But 
I  point  out  that  the  food  stamp  program 
is  a  pretty  good  private  enterprise  prin- 
ciple when  it  is  put  to  work,  because  the 
food  gets  into  the  mouths  of  those  who 
need  it,  and  the  grocer  gets  his  money. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  As  he  knows,  I  am  one  of  the 
coauthors  of  a  bill  which  would  put  a 
food  stamp  plan  into  effect  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  pleased  to  be  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  question  of  surpluses  has  been 
raised.  Let  me  make  an  observation  as 
to  what  we  do  with  other  siupluses. 
The  poor  farmer  has  been  abused  and 
kicked  around  and  made  the  victim  of 
much  political  advertising  because  of 
the  food  surpluses.  The  farm  surplus  is 
slight,  and  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the 
farm  surpluses  is  slight  compared  with 
what  is  spent  in  the  form  of  the  Ameri- 
can people's  tax  dollars  to  take  care  of 
other  surpluses. 

Before  I  name  some  of  the  other  sur- 
pluses, let  the  Record  show  again,  as 
has  been  stated  before  in  the  debate, 
what  the  net  cost  of  the  support  program 
has  been  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
for  22  years. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
IMr.  YouNGl  knows,  liecause  I  have 
heard  him  use  this  figure  in  his  remarks, 
the  total  net  cost  for  22  years  has  been 
$2.3  billion;  that  is  all.  The  cost  has 
been  less  than  $1  a  person  a  year.  As  I 
have  said  on  other  occasions,  that  is  a 
pretty  cheap  insurance  premium  to  pay 
for  the  high  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  farmers,  who  have  been  ring- 
ing the  cash  registers  frequently  on  the 
Main  Streets  of  America. 

That  is  why,  when  I  talk  to  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  say  to  them,  politely  and  respect- 
fully. "What  is  the  matter  with  you 
businessmen?  Do  you  not  see  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  tingling  of  yoiur 
cash  registers  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmers  in  this  area  of  your 
State?" 

Too  many  businessmen  have  fallen  for 
the  political  buncombe  of  the  opponents 
of  a  rigid -support  program,  who  are 
trying  to  convince  them  that  it  will  lead 
to  some  sort  of  national  bankruptcy. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  do  with  other 
surpluses.  What  do  we  do  when  there  is 
a  surplus  of  labor?  That  is  all  imem- 
plo3rment  is.  Unemployment  is  a  sur- 
plus of  labor,  so  far  as  the  needs  of  the 
economy  are  concerned  at  the  time  the 
unemployment  occurs.  Do  we  say,  "It 
is  too  bad.  Just  let  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  operate"? 

There  was  a  time  in  the  earlier  days  of 
our  country  when  exploiters  were  In 
complete  control  of  our  <3ovemment, 
when  that  was  the  labor  policy  of 
America. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  A  moment  a«o  the  Sen- 
ator was  talking  about  the  Income  of 
farmers.    According  to  the  Department 
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Of  Afileulture.  th«  f*nnert  iMt  year, 
•f  tor  toking  a  deduction  of  4  percent  in- 
toreet  on  their  InveetnenU,  earned  an 
average  of  71  eento  an  hour.  The  De- 
partment jreetordajr  revealed  that  farm 
inoooie  had  dropped  another  blUkm  doU 
tore.  So  ^  think  It  le  a  eaf e  fueee  that 
farm  IneoAie  In  the  next  year  win  be 
oonelderably  below  70  cents  an  hour. 
That  will  make  farmers  second>class 
eltlsens  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Second-class  citizens  Is 
a  pretty  hlch  economic  rating  for  them. 
With  that  kind  of  farm  income.  I  think 
the  present  farm  program  has  put  them 
down  to  third  class  or  below.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  the  latest  release  by  the  De- 
partment of  AgrlcxUture,  dated  March  8. 
It  says: 

Farmers'  realized  net  Income  in  1955  Is 
now  estimated  at  SIO.8  billion,  down  a  billion 
dollars  or  9  percent  from  1954.  on  tbe  basis 
of  more  complete  Information  on  farm  mar- 
ketings and  farm  production  costs  last  year. 
The  decline  was  due  to  lower  average  prices 
of  farm  products  accompanied  by  a  slight 
increase  In  farm  expenses. 

The  value  of  changes  In  crop  and  livestock 
Inventories  Is  included,  the  decline  In  net 
income  from  1954  to  1955  was  11.3  billion,  or 
11  percent.  Farmers  as  a  whole  built  up 
their  inventories  In  both  years,  but  the  in- 
crease was  smaller  in  1955  than  in  1954. 

Now,  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota: 

Net  Income  after  the  adjustment  for  In- 
ventory change  was  vll  billion  In  1955.  Add- 
ing farm  wages  of  $2  billion  and  t6  billion  of 
income  from  nonfarm  sources  gives  tl9  bil- 
lion as  the  total  income  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion. 

But  that  includes  wages  the  farmer 
gets  if  he  works  in  the  neighboring  saw- 
mill, or  wages  he  receives  on  his  part- 
time  job  at  the  neighboring  creamery. 
or  wages  he  receives  from  any  other 
part-time  Job. 

I  read  further: 

This  was  5  percent  below  1954.  With  the 
farm  population  increasing  1  percent,  per 
capita  income  declined  6  percent  to  $860. 
Per  capita  Income  of  the  nonfarm  population 
Increased  almost  5  percent. 

But  what  figures  are  we  talking  about? 
We  are  talking  about  figures  below  $1,000 
a  year.  When  there  occurs,  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  a  little  increase  in  per 
capita  income,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture headlines  that  fact,  but  it  for- 
gets it  is  telling  the  people  about  net 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 

It  Is  a  terrible  thing.  It  spawns  sec- 
ond-class citizenship.  In  my  judgment, 
we  cannot  call  such  a  citizen  even  a  sec- 
ond-class citizen  if  his  net  income  is 
less  than  $1,000  and  he  is  willing  to  work 
as  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  willing 
to  work  and  do  work. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  question  of  labor 
surplus.  What  do  we  do  when  we  have 
a  labor  surplus,  represented  by  unem- 
ployment? We  see  to  it — and  we  ought 
to  see  to  it — that  there  is  unemployment 
compensation  provided.  And  the  great 
effort  today — and  it  is  entirely  proper — 
is  to  increase  the  amount  of  such  un- 
employment compensation  and  provide 
for  an  extension  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation coverage.  That  is  what  we  do 
when  we  have  a  labor  surplus. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  of  the 
great  Industrial  surplus  in  America  to- 
day.   There  is  unbounded  prosperity  on 


the  part  of  some  companies,  and  on  the 
part  of  some  powerful  eompames  In 
America,  which  are  producing  defense 
materials.  But  what  would  happen  if 
we  would  jerk  the  rug  out  from  under 
them  and  stop  having  defense  materials 
produced? 

From  the  standpoint  of  civilian  pro- 
duction. Mr.  President,  lance  mlUtary 
production  Is  surplus  production.  Cer- 
tainly, we  need  It  for  defense,  and  that 
Is  why  Watni  Moisb.  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  has  not  voted  yet.  and  docs  not 
intend  to  in  the  immediate  future,  for 
reduction  in  defense  appropriations. 
He  is  cognizant  of  the  dangers  that  will 
confront  free  men  in  the  decades  ahead. 
He  does  not  believe  the  Russian  objec- 
tives have  changed  merely  because  their 
tactics  have  changed  from  military  to 
economic.  I  happen  to  believe  Russia 
still  plans  to  try  to  override  and  rule  the 
world.  But  the  fact  remains  that  when 
we  undertake  an  analysis  of  our  econ- 
omy today,  we  learn  it  is  not  a  civilian 
economy.  It  is  a  mixed  defense  and 
civilian  economy,  and  the  production  of 
war  goods  really  is  suiplus  to  our  civilian 
economy. 

If  one  could  turn  a  switch  here  this 
afternoon  and  shut  off  the  production 
of  war  goods,  what  kind  of  legislation 
would  we  have  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
seeking  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
civilian  economy?  We  would  have  tax 
writeoffs.  We  would  have  tax  amorti- 
zation schemes.  We  would  have  one 
proposal  after  another  for  American  in- 
dustry. We  should  have  them,  and  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  ever  going  to 
work  any  harder  than  I  will  work  to  keep 
American  industry  strong.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  general  welfare  objectives. 

I  cite  that  example  because  we  know 
that  some  industrial  and  business  leaders 
are  crying  to  high  heaven  about  farm 
surpluses,  forgetting  tliat  the  great  in- 
come they  are  receiving  t)ecause  of  war 
production  is  in  itself  a  farm  of  indus- 
trial surplus. 

What  does  that  illustrate?  I  think  it 
Illustrates  a  great  economic  fact,  namely, 
that  is  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 
Farmers,  businessmen,  workers,  teachers, 
professional  men,  consumers  all  and  pro- 
ducers all,  are  in  this  economic  boat 
together.  If  we  punch  a  hole  in  the  bow 
or  punch  a  hole  in  the  stern,  or  start 
weakening  the  boat  in  any  way,  we  had 
better  watch  out  or  we  shall  all  drown 
economically  in  a  pool  of  economic  de- 
pression. 

Figures  of  speech  are  dangerous  in 
debate,  because  they  can  be  applied  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  Arguments  by  anal- 
ogy in  debate  are  dangerous  because, 
after  all,  their  application  is  restricted. 

I  use  that  figure  of  speech  to  stress 
something  which  I  do  not  think  has  been 
stressed  suflRciently  in  the  debate  on  the 
farm  bill,  and  that  is  that  all  of  us  are 
in  the  same  economic  boat,  and  we  can 
not  afford,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  aH  of  us.  to  let  the 
low  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
farmer  continue  to  decline.  That  is  why 
I  take  that  position.  There  is  nothing 
inconsistent  about  it.  I  have  taken  the 
same  position  when,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  fought  for  legislation  to 
benefit  labor  under  the  general  welfare 
philosophy.    I  have  taken  the  same  po- 


sition when  I  have  fought  for  workmen's 
compensation  legislation.  I  have  taken 
the  same  position  when  I  have  fought 
for  legislation  which  seeks  to  keep  for 
industry  Its  legitlmato  economic  rights. 
We  can  not  follow  a  discriminatory 
policy  by  which  only  some  are  going  to 
be  the  favored  few.  We  must  protect 
the  best  lnt4rrests  of  that  group  In  the 
long  run.  Even  though  a  certain  group 
may  have  a  plush  period,  even  velvet 
wears,  and  what  Is  mora  shabby  than 
worn  velvet? 

Many  of  the  big  Interests  In  America 
today  are  wearing  velvet,  but  many 
farmers  are  wearing  rags,  and  it  is  about 
time  we  did  something  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  and  see  that  they  can 
clothe  themselves  properly,  economically. 
When  I  use  that  figure  of  speech  I  do 
not  limit  it  to  the  raiment  of  the  body. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago.  be- 
fore the  interruptions,  which  are  appre- 
ciated. I  was  talking  about  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  farm  population  of  Amer- 
ica. What  is  happening  to  the  farm 
population  of  America? 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
between  1950  and  1954  industriahzed 
farms  Increased  26  percent,  and  the 
number  of  small-sized  farms  declined  by 
1 1  percent.  This  trend  is  not  unwelcome 
to  the  administration.  Here  is  what  Sec- 
retary Benson  said  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
Just  recently : 

In  the  long  run.  the  continued  downtrend 
of  our  farm  population  and  the  strong  up- 
trend of  our  whole  population  will  contribute 
to  larger  per  capita  Incomes  of  our  farmers. 

If  that  was  Intended  to  reassure  the 
farmers  of  my  section  of  the  country,  let 
me  say  it  put  them  deeper  in  the  dol- 
drums. 

Despite  the  downward  spiral  of  farm 
Income,  farm-land  values  are  going  up. 

In  a  recent  briefing  by  that  staff  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  Reserve  Board  economists 
were  asked  to  explain  this  apparently 
contradictory  development.  They  ex- 
plained that  corporate  farm  operators 
were  anxious  to  expand  their  holdings 
and  hence  were  offering  high  land  prices 
to  smaller  farmers.  This  is  an  unwhole- 
some trend. 

It  supports  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  Benson  is  cullinc  farmers. 

This  elimination  of  small  farms  and 
the  growth  of  corporate  farms  is  re- 
grettable. Some  argue  that  corporate 
farms  are  more  efficient.  That  Is  the 
same  argument  advanced  for  the  Soviet- 
style  collective  farms.  Both  are  equally 
soulless  and  destructive  of  individualism. 

A  PBOCBAlf  rOK  rABUEXS  AND  CONSUMEKS 

It  is  apparent  to  me,  and  undoubtedly 
is  apparent  to  all  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  national  self-interest 
will  be  served  if  future  food  supplies  are 
safeguarded  for  a  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation. The  only  way  to  safeguard  our 
food  supply  is  to  move  rapidly  to  in- 
crease farm  income.  The  only  solution 
of  the  problem  of  farm  income  is  to  re- 
peal the  sliding  scale,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  full,  adequate  level  of  farm-in- 
come protection  and  price  supports. 

In  my  view  it  is  idle  to  think  that  this 
administration  will  do  anything  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmers,  even 
though  given  authority  to  do  so  by  the 
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Congress.  The  only  available  remedy  at 
this  time  Is  to  enact  specific,  mandatory 
legislation  which  will  require  Secretary 
Benson  and  President  Elsenhower  to 
maintain  the  return  on  all  the  basic  farm 
commodities  at  90  percent  of  a  fair 
parity  price.  Many  eonmu>dltles  not  now 
classified  as  basle  farm  commodities 
should  be  considered  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  let  me  say. 
In  regard  to  the  question  of  farm  popu- 
lation, that  we  had  better  reUte  It  to 
the  population  trends  In  the  entire  coun- 
try, because  the  population  trends  m 
the  United  States  are  dramatic.  The 
rate  at  which  our  population  is  increas- 
ing is  astounding.  The  population  ex- 
perts point  out  that  they  see  no  reason 
for  a  decline  in  the  population  increase 
rate.  And  it  is  related  to  siirplus  food. 
Of  course,  I  happen  to  believe  that  if 
we  would  make  proper  use  of  our  surplus 
food,  today,  both  domestically  and  in 
connection  with  foreign  policy,  we  would 
not  have  any  quantity  worth  talking 
about  in  Government  bins. 

But  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  I 
made  earlier,  namely,  that  our  entire 
civilization  is  dependent  in  a  very  real 
sense  on  surplus  food.  I  have  said  be- 
fore, and  I  desire  to  repeat  now,  that 
when  we  study  history,  we  find  that 
civilization  after  civilization  became 
decadent  when  it  failed  to  produce  a  sur- 
plus food  supply.  China  of  ancient 
times  was  the  greatest  civilization  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  but  it  was  a  surplus 
food  nation.  It  was  not  a  deforested 
China:  it  was  not  an  eroded  China;  it 
was  not  a  China  with  thousands  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  land  without  topsoil.  It  was  a  China 
that  produced  more  food  than  its  people 
could  eat.  and  it  was  a  China  of  great 
civilization — as  great  for  its  time  as  we 
are  for  ours,  comparatively  sp>eaking. 

Similarly,  we  might  refer  to  Persia, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  or  the  Roman 
Empire.  We  can  go  on  down  the  casual- 
ty list  of  fallen  civilizations:  and  what 
do  we  find?  We  find  that  they  fell  when 
they  failed  to  produce  surplus  food. 

One  of  the  great  duties  of  statesman- 
ship. I  respectfully  submit,  is  to  raise  our 
sights,  so  as  to  see  into  the  future, 
decades  ahead.  We  do  not  have  to  look 
very  far  into  the  future,  insofar  as  our 
country  is  concerned,  and  in  connection 
with  the  population  problem,  to  see  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  20  years:  1976  is 
only  20  years  away.  We  should  examine 
the  population  trends  in  America. 

There  is  a  statistic  which  I  like  to  use 
in  that  connection,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  ran  be  repeated  too  frequently,  in  or- 
der to  illustrate  to  the  American  people 
why  we,  as  Senators,  have  an  obligation 
of  statesmanship  in  1956,  in  connection 
with  our  consideration  of  a  farm  bill,  to 
think  about  American  boys  and  girls  in 
1976. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kerk 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ylMd  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  for  the 
past  20  years  we  have  reduced  our  horse 


and  mule  poptilatlon  from  approximately 
19  million  head  to  something  less  than 
A  million  head  at  the  present  time.  That 
decrease  has  released  approximately  43 
million  acres  of  land  for  the  production 
of  food  for  htmian  consumption,  whereaa 
we  used  to  use  that  land  to  produce  feed 
for  horses  and  mtiles.  Without  that 
additional  43  million  acres,  today  we 
would  actually  have  a  shortage  of  food. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  In  addition,  we  are  los- 
ing approximately  1  million  acres  of  land 
a  year  because  of  bad  soil  practices,  ero- 
sion, the  construction  of  additional  mili- 
tary installations,  the  expansion  of  cities, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  entirely  correct;  and  I 
appreciate  the  contribution  he  has  made 
to  my  speech,  by  his  reference  to  what 
is  happening  to  us  because  of  our  failure 
to  operate  a  soil-conservation  program 
and  a  fiood -control  program — and  all  in 
the  name  of  a  balanced  budget,  although 
such  projects  will  return  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  many  times  their 
cost. 

For  instance,  let  us  consider  the  sit- 
uation in  Oregon — to  say  nothing  of 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  East, 
and,  in  particular,  in  North  Carolina,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  other  eastern  areas. 
Let  us  consider  the  situation  in  my  State 
of  Oregon  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to 
build  great  dams  for  flood  control — damis 
which  are  needed.  Great  expanses  of 
rich  topsoil  by  the  thousands  of  tons 
have  been  washed  into  our  rivers,  never 
to  be  replaced,  but  gone  forever,  although 
there  is  no  question  that  the  building  of 
the  needed  fiood -control  dams  would  not 
only  have  prevented  the  loss  of  that 
land,  but  would  also  have  prevented 
floods.  I  can  take  any  of  my  colleagues 
to  my  State  and  can  show  them  areas 
where  farms  are  protected  by  dams 
which  already  have  been  constructed; 
and  then  I  can  take  them  a  few  miles 
farther,  and  can  show  them  where  farms 
have  been  washed  away  because  of  our 
failure  to  provide  appropriations  for  the 
building  of  such  dams. 

Such  dams  are  nonpartissui  projects, 
Mr.  President.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Yotmc]  is  a  great  Republi- 
can, and  I  know  no  one  who  has  stood 
more  firmly  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
us  in  urging  that  these  dams  be  built. 
This  is  a  nonpartisan  proposition.  I 
say  we  cannot  justify  on  the  basis  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  penny-wise,  pound- 
foolish  policy  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  Congress  in  connection  with  flood 
control;  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  correct  in  the  statement  he  has 
made  in  regard  to  what  has  happened  to 
us  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  fertile  land 
because  of  erosion  and  floods. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Prssident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  jrield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  kind  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Let  me  say  that  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  propaganda  that  high 
price  supports  are  resjponsible  for  our 
agricultural  surpluses  is  very  silly.  I 
have  yet  to  know  of  a  case  where  a  Mem- 


ber of  Congress  who  made  the  claim  that 
high  price  supports  are  resptmsible  for 
our  gurpluses  could  substantiate  it  bf 
statistics .  If  we  study  aU  the  statisticg 
in  regard  to  agriculture,  we  find  more 
oft«n  than  not  that  when  prices  de- 
clined, production  rose.  Certainly  that 
is  true  of  the  situation  since  1951. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  a  i^ice  de- 
cline of  approximately  28  percent;  and, 
in  addition,  we  have  had  flexible  price 
supports  in  operation  for  1  year  and 
longer  for  dairy  products.  Despite  Uiat 
drastic  drop  in  prices,  last  year — 195S-~ 
witnessed  the  greatest  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  That,  alone,  proves  the  fallacy 
of  the  argument  that  90  percent  sup- 
ports are  responsible  for  all  of  the  sur- 
pluses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
correct. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  year  after  year, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  been 
fighting  for  greater  use  of  our  surplus 
foods,  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  those 
in  the  United  States  who  are  not  get- 
ting enough  food,  and  who  could  use  it 
very  well,  indeed.  That  is  what  I  am 
fighting  for;  and  I  think  we  should  make 
use  of  that  situation  in  the  interest  of 
many  values,  including,  for  example,  the 
value  ox  national  health,  which  happens 
to  be  a  great  national  asset. 

If  I  were  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  to  put  a  dollar  sign  on 
such  a  program,  he  would  have  to  reply. 
•*A  price  cannot  be  put  on  it."  If  I  were 
to  submit  to  him  the  hypothetical  ques- 
tion, "How  much  would  we  in  the  Con- 
gress be  willing  to  pay.  by  way  of  ap- 
propriations, for  a  program  which  it 
could  be  demonstrated  would  raise  the 
standard  of  health  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  a  population,  by  10  percent,"  the 
answer  would  have  to  be,  "It  is  impos- 
sible to  put  a  dollar  value  on  it."  That 
fact  shows  what  happens  when  we  en- 
gage in  such  a  program.  When  we  look 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  cold  prob- 
lem, we  recognize  immediately  that  we 
ought  to  do  it. 

I  point  out  that  if  we  used  our  surplus 
food  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  our 
people  who  are  not  now  getting  the  food 
they  need,  it  would  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  standard  of  health  in 
America. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  is  satisfied 
with  the  testimony  I  have  heard  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  to  the  effect 
that  a  universal  school-lunch  program  in 
America,  instead  of  a  program  which 
reaches  less  than  half  of  our  schools, 
would  have  a  tremendous  effect  in  im- 
proving the  health  of  the  oncoming 
generation  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

What  are  we  waiting  for?  Is  poor  old 
Uncle  Sam  "busted"?  Is  the  poor  old 
fellow  in  such  a  position  that  we  must 
weep  crocodile  tears  over  him  while  cor- 
porations make  enormous  profits  after 
taxes,  ranging  from  30  to  110  percent  in 
some  instances? 

What  has  happened  to  our  social 
values?  What  has  happened  to  our  sense 
of  public  decency?  We  hesitate  on  a 
farm  program  which  seeks  to  assure  us 
a  surplus  of  food,  and  seeks  to  implement 
the  use  of  that  food  by  getting  it  into  the 
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day.    There  is  unbounded  prosperity  on    philosophy.    I  have  taken  the  same  po-     though  given  authority  to  do  so  by  the 
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mouths  of  Amerlean  boys  and  g\x\a  who 
need  it. 

Critics  win  say,  "What  he  talks  about 
is  theoretical,  and  Idealistic.  He  is  not 
practical. "  I  have  Just  proposed  what  I 
think  is  one  of  the  most  practical  pro- 
grams the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
could  adopt.  Also  it  is  an  ideal  put  to 
work.  That  is  all  practicality  ever  can 
be.  In  my  opinion  we.  as  Senators,  can- 
not morally  justify  the  failure  to  put 
that  kind  of  program  to  work — not  if  we 
have  a  conscience.  I  also  think  that  im- 
bedded in  the  problem  before  us  today 
is  a  problem  of  national  conscience.  I 
will  never  put  the  dollar  sign  ahead  of 
my  Nation's  obligations  to  conscience. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  a  great  fighting  speech  on  behalf  of 
the  farmers  of  Oregon,  as  well  as  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  attend  many  of  the  agricultural 
hearings  held  last  fall.  We  visited  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  Nation.  I  found 
that  everywhere  farmers  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present  farm  program,  par- 
ticularly the  flexible  price  supports.  In 
the  great  State  of  Oregon,  at  Pendleton. 
we  found  as  much  dissatisfaction  among 
farmers  as  we  found  in  any  other  place. 
We  found  the  same  thing  everywhere. 
It  disturbs  me  to  have  Senators  and 
others  purporting  to  represent  farm  sen- 
timent to  say,  "We  want  this,"  or  "We 
want  that."  Obviously  those  people  do 
not  go  out  and  talk  with  farmers  them- 
selves. Otherwise  they  would  never 
make  so  many  foolish  statements. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  contribution  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  made  to  our  discus- 
sion at  Pendleton  is  still  being  talked 
about.  As  I  talk  with  our  wheat  grow- 
ers, dairymen,  and  fruit  growers  who 
testified  at  that  hearing.  I  learn  that 
the  assistance  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  rendered,  the  questions 
he  asked,  and  the  comments  he  made, 
were  very  much  appreciated.  I  thank 
him  very  much. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  kind- 
ly referred  to  my  position  on  the  farm 
issue.  As  he  knows  very  well,  since  he 
and  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  no  farm 
issue  has  ever  arisen  in  the  Senate  upon 
which  I  did  not  consult  him  l)efore 
reaching  a  final  conclusion.  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota,  along  with  three 
other  Members  of  this  body,  are,  in  my 
judgment,  our  farm  experts. 

No  one  needs  to  praise  the  record  of 
the  Senator  from'  North  Dakota.  It 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  great  record  in 
support  of  the  best  interests,  not  only 
of  the  farmers,  but  of  a  sound  national 
economy,  because  when  one  fights  for 
a  sound  farm  economy,  he  fights  for  a 
sound  national  economy.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  which  the  Senator  has 
made.  Let  me  say  good  naturedly — be- 
cause the  Senator  is  held  in  such  high 
esteem  in  my  State — that  I  am  delighted 
to  be  able  to  point  to  the  record  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  point  to  my  record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  refer  to  what  the  Library  of 


Congress  has  given  me  as  a  statistic  on 
the  trend  of  America's  population  in 
the  next  2C  years,  tiy  1976  the  popula- 
tion of  this  countiy  will  have  increased 
by  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
people  at  present  living  in  the  following 
Western  States:  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Idaho,  Montana,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota.  Iowa.  :<Iebraska, 
Kansas,  Arizona.  Nevada.  Colorado,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

That  is  a  great  many  people.  What 
does  that  mean?  It  moans  that  in  20 
years  we  will  have  increased  our  na- 
tional population  by  a  numl)er  equal  to 
the  number  of  people  now  living  in  prac- 
tically the  entire  West. 

We  talk  about  surplus  food,  and  about 
greatly  reducing  the  number  of  farm 
families.  What  should  we,  as  Senators, 
be  doing  in  the  year  1956?  We  ought  to 
be  looking  into  the  question  of  what  the 
facts  are  going  to  be  in  1976,  with  re- 
spect to  the  food  supply  of  America.  No 
one  wants  to  believe  it  now:  no  one 
seems  to  want  to  think  that  far  ahead, 
but  I  say  that  if  we  do  not  watch  out, 
by  the  year  2000  we  shall  not  have 
enough  food  in  this  country  to  feed  our 
population.  We  shall  not  have  enough 
food  if  we  do  not  adopt  sound  farm  legis- 
lation in  our  generation  which  will  guar- 
r.ntee  to  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  a  continuation  of  an 
abundance  of  food. 

Theory?  I  am  talking  about  a  hard, 
cold  fact,  Mr.  President.  We  had  better 
come  to  grips  with  it.  We  shall  not  come 
to  grips  with  it  if  we  support  a  farm 
program  which  will  make  farming  un- 
profitable, which  will  drive  young  vet- 
erans off  the  farms,  as  they  are  leaving 
the  farms  today,  by  the  thou.sands.  We 
shall  not  have  enough  food  in  the  future 
if  we  discourage  the  4-H  Futiu-e  Parmer 
boys. 

I  do  not  have  to  rely  on  my  farming 
activities  for  a  living,  but  it  so  happens 
that  at  the  present  time  I  am  shovring 
a  herd  of  cattle  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  I 
have  in  charge  of  that  herd  a  young  boy 
19  years  of  age,  a  Future  Parmer  boy 
from  Poolesville.  Md.  He  is  exceedingly 
able  and  competent.  He  will  become  a 
great  farmer  and  a  great  farm  manager. 
But  he  is  discouraged  because,  as  he  tallu 
with  other  young  men  engaged  in  farm- 
ing activities  or  in  preparation  for  farm 
hfe,  he  is  disturbed.  So  when  I  flew  to 
Baton  Rouge  over  the  weekend  to  help 
him  show  those  cattle,  he  talked  with 
me  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  preparing  him- 
self for  another  mode  of  Uving. 

We  need  such  young  men  in  farming. 
We  need  that  type  of  trained  farmer. 
Here  is  a  young,  scientific  farmer,  but  he 
is  discouraged.  I  say  that  the  people  of 
the  United  State.s  have  a  stake  in  seeing 
to  it  that  we  do  not  follow  a  farm  pro- 
gram which  discourages  and  drives  off 
the  farms  young  men  such  as  the  one  I 
have  just  described.  They  are  filled  with 
discouragement  these  days.  When  we 
make  the  fight  for  a  restoration  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American 
farmer,  we  are  not  only  fighting  for  the 
oncoming  generation  of  American 
farmers,  but  we  are  also  fighting  for  the 
best  economic  welfare  of  oncoming  gen- 
erations of  all  Americans. 


I  close  this  segment  of  my  speech  by 
saying  we  should  take  a  look  at  the 
hard,  cold  facts  about  population.  We 
cannot  justify  a  flexible  support  pro- 
gram, leading  to  discouragement,  lead- 
ing to  an  exodus  from  the  farms,  and 
undercutting  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  farmer,  which,  if  under- 
cut sufficiently,  will  bring  down  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  all  the  rest  of  us. 

I  was  talking  at)out  the  need  for  a 
return  to  high  purchasing  power  as  rep- 
resented by  a  90-percent-of-parity  pro- 
gram. There  should  not  be  discrimina- 
tion between  crops.  Some  may  not  be 
adapted  to  a  fixed  support  program.  But 
aid  can  and  should  be  rendered  by  vigor- 
ous purchase  progiams  to  bolster  farm 
income  and  provide  more  adequate  diets 
to  millions  of  our  citizens  who  are  in 
need. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  .of  plenty. 
We  should  not,  and  we  need  not.  allow 
a  condition  to  continue  wherever  6  mil- 
lion families  and  2  million  individuals, 
unattached  to  a  family,  are  unable  be- 
cause of  lack  of  income  to  buy  all  the 
food  they  need  for  good  nutrition  or 
enough  fiber  products  for  an  adequate 
standard  of  well-t)eing. 

To  remedy  this  situation  and  to  aug- 
ment the  money  demand  for  farm 
commodities,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon strongly  ur^es  the  adoption  of  the 
following  direct-action  consimiption- 
expanding  programs: 

Adoption  of  a  nationwide  food-allot- 
ment-stamp plan  along  the  lines  of  a 
pending  amendment  to  6.  3183. 

Extension  to  all  schools  of  the  national 
school-lunch  program,  now  serving  less 
than  one-third  of  the  schools,  and  dou- 
bling of  the  average  Federal  contribution 
per  pupil  per  day. 

Improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
fluid  milk  for  school  children  proTram  to 
provide  free  with  Federal  financing  at 
least  two  half  pints  of  milk  per  child 
per  day. 

Adequate  nutrition  standards  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  veterans'  hospitals, 
penal  institutions,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  by 
means  of  commodity  donation  or  food 
grants. 

VNCMPT.OTMCVT    RVKTS    rARMCKS 

The  population  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  almost  2  million  people  a  year,  but 
farm  product  consumption  and  indus- 
trial employment  are  not  gro«  ing  at  the 
same  rate.  The  adminifitration  has 
boasted  of  the  fact  that  some  64  million 
people  are  employed — a  new  record  they 
say.  The  plam  fact  is  that  employment 
has  not  increased  in  anything  like  the 
proportion  of  population  increase. 

For  example,  in  1952  imemployment 
was  2  5  percent  of  the  labor  force.  In 
November  and  December  of  1965 — 
usually  high  employment  periods  na- 
tionally t>ecause  of  Christmas  employ- 
ment— the  administration  estimated  un- 
employment at  3.6  percent  Nor  do 
those  figures  give  the  full  picture  because 
this  administration  has  consistently  un- 
derestimated actual  unemployment. 

Wage  earners  are  the  principal  con- 
sumers of  farm  products.  Additional 
net  income  of  factory  workers,  and  white 
collar  workers  goes  primarily  into  pur- 
chases of  necessities.    It  stands  to  rea- 
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son  that  families  with  an  income  of  over 
$7,500  or  $10,000  a  year  will  not  use  extra 
income  to  buy  food — they  do  not  have 
the  need.  But  lower  income  families 
need  more  food  and  a  better  balanced 
diet  than  they  now  have.  When  they 
earn  more  and  keep  more  money  after 
taxes,  they  buy  more  food. 

There  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
between  1929  and  1953  of  the  percent  of 
income  spent  for  food  by  families  earn- 
ing between  $4,000  and  $7,500  a  year. 
There  is  the  same  dramatic  increase  in 
percent  purchases  of  food  by  lower  in- 
come families  between  1941  and  1953. 
So.  for  example,  families  earning  below 
$2,000 — in  constant  1953  prices — in- 
creased food  purchases  in  those  12  years 
from  46  percent  to  59.4  percent. 

I  wish  to  stress  for  the  Record  that 
the  statistics  I  am  using  in  this  analysis 
of  the  purchase  of  food  are  based  upon 
constant  1953  prices. 

BIO    BCsiNcss    rAVosmsM    Rears    consumzs 

PUBCHASiNO  POWBB 

Since  1953  the  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration have  favored  upper  income 
groups.  Large  corporations  have  in- 
creased their  profits  enormously.  Small 
corporations  have  suffered  decreases  in 
profits  and  small  business  failures  have 
increai>ed.  Wages  have  risen,  but  only 
slightly. 

During  the  1953-54  recession  profits 
after  taxes  of  large  manufacturing  cor- 
porations rose  8  percent. 

What  Is  important  is  not  the  increase 
In  the  hourly  wage,  but  the  increase  in 
the  take-home  waf^e.  NVhat  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  few  years  is  that 
overtime  has  been  greatly  decreased. 
There  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
hourly  wage,  but  not  a  suJL^tantial  in- 
crease in  the  take-home  pay.  There 
has  been  some  increase,  but  not  a  com- 
mensurate one  compared  to  the  profits 
after  taxes  received  by  the  industries  in 
which  the  workers  labor. 

As  I  said,  during  the  1953-54  reccs- 
^•ion.  profits  after  taxes  of  large  manu- 
facturing corp3raticns  rose  8  percent. 
They  did  not  go  down  during  the  re- 
cession. This  was  during  the  period 
when  manufacturing  unemployment  fre- 
quently increased  at  a  rate  of  100.000 
a  month.  In  other  words,  imemploy- 
ment increased,  but  the  income  for  the 
corporations  during  that  period  of  re- 
cession rose  8  percent  after  taxes. 

Despite  the  1953-54  economic  reces- 
sion, the  net  income  after  taxes  of  man- 
ufacturing corporations  with  assets  of 
more  than  $100  million  rose  from  $6.1 
billion  in  1952  to  almost  $6  9  billion  In 

1953,  and  to  $7.4  billion  in  1954.  Dur- 
ing the  same  years,  the  next  income 
after  taxes  of  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions with  assets  between  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  and  a  million  dollars  de- 
clined steadily  from  $479  million  in  1952 
to  $400  million  in  1954.  During  that 
recession  i>eriod  stock  prices  increased 
19  percent  and  dividends  5  percent.    In 

1954,  banks  lent  less  money,  but  made 
greater  profits  because  of  the  high  in- 
terest rate  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion.   Farm  Income  was  down  3  percent. 

Since  that  time  the  gap  and  contrast 
have  become  even  greater.  In  1954  cor- 
porate profits  after  taxes  were  $17  billion. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1955.  corporate 


profits  after  taxes  were  at  the  rate  of 
$22.2  billion.  Corporate  stock  prices 
rose  from  an  index  figure  of  329  in  1954 
to  an  index  flgtu'e  of  335  in  the  last 
week  of  December  1955. 

From  1954  to  the  third  quarter  of 
1955 — the  latest  figures  availaUe  to 
me — farm  income  declined  $2  billion- 

What  did  the  administration  do  "dur- 
ing the  1953-54  recession?  It  resisted 
decreases  in  excise  taxes,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  national  sales  taxes. 
Let  us  not  "kid"  ourselves  about  what 
they  are.  They  are  regressive  national 
sales  taxes. 

In  Congress,  we  were  successful  in  re- 
ducing a  few  taxes,  but  it  took  a  lot  of 
hard  work  and  I  am  proud  that  I  was 
one  who  joined  in  that  battle  on  the  side 
of  those  who  sought  to  reduce  excises. 

While  fighting  decreases  in  national 
sales  taxes,  which  sales  taxes  hiu't  con- 
sumers and  discourage  buying,  the  ad- 
ministration was  also  fighting  modest  in- 
creases in  the  i>ersonal  and  dependency 
exemption  which  would  have  increased 
food  purchasing  power  for  low-income 
groups.  It  also  fought  and  defeated  a 
$20  tax  credit  for  individuals. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  George!  that  when 
the  administration  fought  him  on  his  tax 
proposals,  it  fought  the  farmers  of 
America.  The  administration  fought 
the  farmers  of  America  when  it  fought 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  because  it 
fought  tax  exemptions,  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  the  consumers  of  America 
buying  more  food  from  the  farmers  of 
America. 

The  trouble  with  the  political  propa- 
gandists is  that  they  feal  the  American 
people  will  not  move  from  the  major 
premise  to  the  minor  premise  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  syllogism.  They  insult 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people 
by  presuming  that  the  American  people 
will  not  think  through  the  premises. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  opposition  of 
the  administration  to  a  reduction  of  ex- 
cise taxes  and  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  with  regard  to  the 
tax  exemptions  constituted  opposition  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
America,  because  the  tax  saving  for 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  so 
heroically  fought  would  have  gone,  in 
large  measure,  into  food  purchases,  and 
thereby  helped  to  increase  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  farmer.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  prices,  and  the  farmer  would 
have  been  able  to  get  some  increase  in 
his  income. 

What  the  administration  did  was  to 
put  across  a  multibillion — yes,  billion — 
tax-cut  bill  for  la.rge  corporations,  stock- 
holders, and  large  estates. 

One  tax  amendment  I  fought  was  one 
which  sought  to  change  the  rules  on 
depreciation.  That  amendment,  which 
unfortunately  was  agreed  to,  is  estimat- 
ed to  cost  the  United  States  Treasury 
$19  billion  in  the  first  17  years  of  opera- 
tion. Randolph  Paul,  a  great  student 
of  taxes— who  died  while  testifying  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee — pointed 
out  that  under  the  new  depreciation 
scheme  large  corporations  would  be  the 
principal  beneficiaries,  and  would  per- 


manently avoid  minkms  of  dollars  of 
corporate  inc<Hne  taxes. 

8to^:h(dder8  were  given  generous  tax 
euts.  Bear  in  mind  that  only  about  8 
percent  ot  our  people  own  stock,  and  the 
lion's  share  is  in  the  hands  of  a  tiny  per- 
centage  of  the  peoirie. 

What  did  this  administration  tax  bin 
mean  to  farmers?  I  want  the  farmers 
of  America  not  to  forget  that  in  the  his- 
toric campaign  which  Is  about  to  get 
under  way  this  administration,  in  my 
judgment,  will  go  about  the  coimtry 
making  the  same  sort  of  promises  it  has 
alwajrs  made!  what  I  wish  the  farmers 
to  do  is  to  read  right  into  the  teeth  of 
the  spokesmen  of  the  administration  this 
sorry  record  of  taxes  since  it  has  been  in 
oCBce.  This  is  what  the  tax  bill  of  this 
administration  has  done  to  cheat  the 
American  farmers  out  of  the  decent-, 
standard  of  living  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

This  meant  that  cash  vras  put  into  the 
pockets  of  upper-income  earners,  who 
do  not  proportionately  increase  pur- 
chases for  necessities  with  their  tax 
savings.  It  meant  that  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income families  did  not  get  tax  re- 
lief, did  not  get  needed  cash  in  their 
pockets.  If  they  had  been  granted  tax 
reUef ,  a  great  deal  of  it  would  have  gone 
into  food  purchases. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    HURT    BT    SAKE    POLICIES 

When  I  talk  to  small-btisiness  men  at 
their  meetings,  and  when  they  come  be- 
fore our  committee,  I  sometimes  josh 
them  about  their  tendency  to  think  they 
are  big  capitalists  and  stand  somewhat 
on  the  same  economic  footing  with  Gen- 
eral Motors,  United  States  Steel,  and 
other  great  monopolistic  combines.  I 
say,  "Do  you  know  where  yom*  interest 
really  lies?  It  is  to  be  found  with  the 
farmers  and  the  workers,  the  teachers 
and  the  professional  people,  and  with 
the  great  bulk  of  consumers." 

Many  of  them  went  along  with  the 
tax  giveaway  to  big  business  during  the 
historical  tax  fight  in  the  early  days  of 
this  administration. 

The  merchants  on  Main  Street  suf- 
fer from  the  loss  of  farm  family  pur- 
chasing power.  Business  people  tn  farm 
communities  are  directly  dependent  upon 
their  farm  neighbors  for  sales.  They 
are  caught  in  the  same  economic  pinch 
as  the  farmer  and  that  pinch  is  felt 
first  by  small-business  men  in  farm  com- 
munities. This  is  a  vicious  circle  be- 
cause for  many  farm  products  the  best 
market  is  the  nearest  market  and  loSfe 
of  income  in  nearby  towns  and  cities  re-  / 
duced  local  purchases  of  produce. 

The  farm  market  for  constuner  prod- 
ucts has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it 
catches  up  with  the  conveniences  that 
are  standard  in  city  homes.  The  yet  un- 
tapped market  for  consiuner  goods  on 
the  farms  is  huge.  That  market  will  re- 
main imtapped  until  farm  family  pur- 
chasing power  is  restored. 

Only  78  percent  of  farm  families  have 
electric  lights  compared  to  99  percent  of 
nonfarm  families.  Only  43  percent  of 
farm  families  have  running  water,  com- 
pared to  a  nonfarm  percentage  of  96 
percent.  Inside  flush  toilets  28  percent 
to  93  percent;  telephones  38  percent  to 
82  percent;  inside  tub  or  shower  30  per- 
cent compared  to  89  percent;  55  percent 
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tit  farm  wives  hsve  kitchen  sinks,  95  per- 
cent of  other  wives  have  siitks. 

Industry  also  suffers  when  farm  pur- 
chasing power  suffers  because  it  is  los- 
ing one  of  the  largest  sources  of  sales 
for  its  products. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  speech  by  the 
president  of  Inland  Steel.  On  Decem- 
ber 3,  1954,  Clarence  Randall  said: 

Tou  remember  the  prosperity  the  fanner 
had  shortly  after  the  war?  That  prosperity 
was  transferred  to  the  agricultural  imple- 
ment companies.  Some  of  you  here  to- 
night wish  you  had  that  prosperity  back.  It 
was  transferred  to  the  steel  companies  from 
the  implement  companies.  The  farmer  was 
buying  every  piece  of  equipment  he  had  ever 
heard  of. 

*  *  *  What  would  happen  to  the  biui- 
nessea  represented  In  this  room  if  the  farm- 
er were  cut  back  12  percent?  We  would  have 
hard  work  to  get  together  fos  this  meeting 
because  it  Is  from  that  12  percent  that  the 
farmer  buys  our  products. 

During  the  past  2  years  farm  income 
has  gone  down  drastically,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  YoumcJ  Just 
pointed  out.  With  It  the  percentage  of 
farm  income  spent  for  capital  goods  like 
tractors  has  also  declined.  Farmers  are 
probably  the  largest  mass  purchasers  of 
petroleum  products,  and  mary  other 
mass  produced  goods. 

No  economy  can  long  stand  the  strain 
of  falling  purchases  of  manufactured 
goods  by  a  large  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Industry  Is  losing  income  it  needs 
when  farm  purchasing  power  is  weak- 
ened. The  big  corporations  need  earn- 
ings before  they  can  save  on  taxes.  The 
tax  handouts  will  last  only  so  long. 

Unemployment  grows  as  a  result  of 
loss  of  farm  purchasing  power.  A  direct 
result  Is  loss  of  sales  and  loss  of  revenue 
in  the  service  trades  in  the  cities.  This 
leads  in  turn  to  curtailed  food  buying 
in  the  cities — and  the  vicious  cycle  feeds 
upon  itself. 

Despite  the  claims  of  high  employ- 
ment, unemployment  during  the  last  3 
years  nationally  has  been  too  high. 
During  "good"  periods  it  has  consistently 
remained  at  over  2  million,  and  fre- 
quently exceeded  5  million.  At  the  end 
of  1953.  the  unemployed  numbered  at 
least  3.6  percent  of  those  seeking  work. 
Those  unemployed  are  more  than  a 
statistic — they  are  millions  of  human 
beings  who  need  work  and  want  to  work. 
No  effort  should  be  spared  to  stimulate 
the  economy  so  that  they  can  lead  pro- 
ductive lives  and  provide  their  families 
with  the  necessities  and  decencies  of 
existence. 

Their  unemployment  is  a  drag  upon 
the  economy  because  they  do  not  have 
purchasing  power  and  many  require 
community  assistance. 

The  free  enterprise  system  is  capable 
of  providing  them  with  work  and  main- 
taining their  purcliasing  power  in  the 
Interest  of  all  other  groups  in  the 
economy. 

However  complacent  some  may  be 
about  national  figures,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  complacency  about  Oregon 
employment. 

Every  winter  our  State  experiences 
high  unemployment.  If  the  weather  is 
severe  our  unemployment  is  very  bad. 
II  It  is  i«lay vely  mild,  unemployment  is 


fairly  bad.  But.  either  way — it  is  bad. 
The  figures  show  Oregon  unemployment 
is  among  the  highest  in  the  country  in 
winter — and  usually  we  have  the  high- 
est or  second  or  third  highest  rate  of 
Joblessness.  For  the  week  ending  Janu- 
ary 21.  the  Oregon  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment was  the  highest  in  the  country — 
9.6  percent  of  covered  employment. 
This  is  a  distinction  we  could  well  do 
without.  We  need  and  can  have  and 
should  have  an  economy  that  is  better 
balanced  and  not  so  heavily  dependent 
upon  seasonal  industry. 

nixoed:  a  farm  pkockam  for  a  balanccd 
growing  economt 

Just  as  we  need  to  adopt  programs 
to  expand  purchasing  power  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  so  that  they  may  buy 
all  of  the  food  and  fiber  they  need  lor 
adequate  standards,  we  also  need  to 
make  maximum  use  of  the  abundance 
of  which  American  family  farmers  are 
so  efficiently  cap>able  of  producing  to 
back  up  and  buttress  an  intelligent  for- 
eign economic  policy  and  a  foreign  pol- 
icy that  will  lead  the  world  to  ultimate 
permanent  peace  with  honor,  and  ex- 
panded democratic  free  governments. 

Many  Uniteo  States  produced  farm 
commodities,  up  to  10  percent  of  total 
production,  must  in  normal  years  find  a 
market  outside  our  national  boundaries. 
This  market  can  and  should  be  ex- 
panded. Additional  agricultural  at- 
taches and  improved  advertising  and 
merchandising  will  help  some.  But  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  domestic  market,  the 
really  big  increases  in  market  demand 
for  United  States  produced  farm  com- 
modities can  come  only  from  increased 
purchasing  power  in  foreign  countries, 
or  from  United  States  Government  pur- 
chases designed  for  foreign  shipment. 
This  total  can  be  raised  from  the  cur- 
rent annual  export  sales  of  $2 '2  billion 
to  at  least  $4  billion  by  the  combined  and 
coordinated  use  by  our  Nation  of  certain 
measures.  We  shall  be  protecting  our 
farmers  at  the  same  time,  by  intelligent 
methods,  rather  than  restricting  ortes, 
against  the  ill  effects  of  imports  that 
compete  with  United  States  farm  prod- 
ucts. To  do  this  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  proposed  and  continues  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  measures  such  as  the 
following : 

Negotiation  and  establishment  of  ad- 
ditional international  commodity  agree- 
ments, such  as  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  for  all  raw  materials  that 
enter  importantly  into  International 
trade,  which  will  bring  into  agreement 
all  of  the  importing  nations  as  well  as 
all  of  the  exporting  nations  for  each 
commodity. 

Negotiation  and  establishment  of  an 
International  food  and  raw  materials 
reserve  or  clearing  house,  to  stabilize 
supplies,  relieve  famines,  and  stabilize 
prices  of  all  food  and  other  raw  mate- 
rial commodities  that  enter  importantly 
in  international  trade. 

Expand  the  authorizations  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  to  provide  for  $1.3  billion 
per  year  of  donations  and  sales  for  soft 
currencies  of  United  States  farm  com- 
modities instead  of  the  $600  million  per 
year  now  authorized,  and  expand  the 
purposes  for  which  donated  commodities 


and  loons  of  soft  currency  may  be  used 
to  include  establishment  and  operation 
of  systems  of  universal  free  general  and 
vocational  education  in  nations  of  the 
free  world,  where  such  do  not  now  exist. 

Continuation  and  intelligent  expan- 
sion of  the  Point  4  program  of  United 
States  aid  to  economic  development  of 
other  free  nations  in  a  way  that  will  in- 
crease coordinated  economic  growth  of 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  without 
imperiling  markets  for  American  agri- 
culture. 

Continuation  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  providing  for  worldwide  tar- 
iff reductions  and  customs  simplifica- 
tion. 

Inauguration  of  full  parity  compensa- 
tory domestic  income  deficiency  pay- 
ments as  primary  reliance  in  supporting 
farmers'  returns  on  farm  commodities 
that  are  imported  or  exported  as  part 
of  a  nationwide  program  of  trade  ad- 
ju-stment  aids  to  United  States  indus- 
tries, communities,  workers,  and  farm- 
ers injured  by  tariff  reductions  and 
elimination  of  import  quota.'s. 

Vastly  increased  domestic  consumer 
and  export  demand  for  United  States 
farm  commodities  would  be  insured  by 
adoption  of  the  programs  mentioned  in 
my  remarks  earlier. 

In  combination  with  the  domestic 
consumption-expansion  programs,  these 
special  export  programs  would  mean  for 
the  foreseeable  future  that  demand  for 
farm  i*oducts  and  expanding  full  em- 
ployment economy  would  be  sufficient  to 
at>sorb  full  farm  production  at  prices 
approximatinc  90  or  100  percent  of  par- 
ity, although  some  would  cons-tantly  be 
in  danger  of  falling  below  parity  in  the 
absence  of  a  support  program. 

WINNING    TMR    PRACC    WITH    TOGO 

I  may  say  that  I  intend  to  continue  to 
urge,  as  I  have  been  urging  for  many 
years  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  that  the  United  States 
proceed  to  enter  into  international  eco- 
nomic treaties  with  governments  in  the 
backward  areas  of  the  world,  where  there 
is  need  for  food.  I  happen  to  beUeve  that 
one  of  the  greatest  weapons  we  have  for 
winning  the  peace  is  American  food.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  our  greatest  ex- 
port need  is  the  exportation  of  economic 
freedom— and  we  call  it  enlightened 
capitalism. 

What  we  need  to  do  In  the  decades 
ahead  is  to  export  American  Investments 
into  the  backward  areas,  to  help  build 
up  their  economic  productive  power,  so 
that  they  can  enjoy  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  With  a  decent  Standard  of 
living  maintained,  communism  cannot 
make  any  headway  in  the  backward 
areas  of  the  world. 

To  implement  my  theory,  as  some  call 
it — to  put  into  practice  the  ideal  I  urge 
as  a  great  instrumentality  of  business 
as  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy  program — 
I  happen  to  beheve  that  the  people  will 
have  to  stand  back  of  the  American  in- 
vestors in  the  areas  of  the  world  where 
the  Investments  are  needed.  I  care  not 
what  country  be  named,  whether  it  be 
India.  Burma.  Indonesia.  Indochina,  or 
some  South  American  country  that  needs 
help  or  relief— the  fight  for  freedom  must 
be  won. 
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I  say  the  greatest  weapon  we  have 
against  Russia  is  the  proved  ability  of 
capitalism  to  give  to  the  people  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  We  shall  have  to 
export  capitalism.  The  backward  coun- 
tries of  the  world  do  not  have  a  capital- 
istic sjrstem;  most  of  them  have  a  feudal 
system.  They  need  factories,  they  need 
roads,  they  need  F>ower  facilities,  they 
need  great  production  producing  agencies 
of  a  capitalistic  order. 

Why  are  we  not  making  those  invest- 
ments? There  are  many  reasons.  Some 
of  our  Investors  say.  "We  cannot  take  a 
chance.  If  we  go  into  those  countries, 
our  investments  are  likely  to  be  confis- 
cated or  nationalized.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, we  know  that  our  Oovemment  is  be- 
hind us  and  will  back  us  up." 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  have 
heard  me  say  this  before,  but  I  want  to 
say  it  again  in  this  speech:  What  we 
need  to  do  is  to  change  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  Qag  following  the 
dollar,  to  a  policy  under  which  the  dol- 
lar will  follow  the  flag.  What  a  differ- 
ence. What  a  difference  between  dollar 
diplomacy  and  a  policy  under  which  the 
countries  in  which  we  will  make  invest- 
ment) will  become  our  friends.  It  is  the 
difference  between  the  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  weaker  peoples  and  the 
building  up  of  the  economic  productive 
power  of  weaker  peoples. 

Of  course,  the  American  investors 
should  make  a  fair  profit.  But  if  the 
Government  will  back  them  up,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  principle,  under  which  the 
Government  iMicks  up  the  depositors  in 
the  l>anks.  so  that  they  will  know  they 
will  be  tracked  up.  and  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  make  them  eco- 
nomically whole  in  case  there  is  confisca- 
tion— and  I  think  such  treaties  should 
provide  that  in  case  cf  a  violation  by  a 
country  in  which  an  investment  is  made 
under  the  economic  treaty,  the  coun- 
tries concerned  will  agree  to  take  the 
case  into  the  Juridical  process  of  the 
United  Nations — I  believe  we  would  have 
a  procedure  which  would  give  us  some 
hope  of  exporting  economic  freedom. 

What  is  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple to  our  problem  today?  It  is  a  very 
direct  one.  because  the  kind  of  program 
which  I  think  should  be  tried  offers  a 
great  source  for  the  Use  of  surplus  food 
which  we  do  net  need  for  ourselves.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  word  "dumping." 
Dumping  is  a  good  capitalistic  practice. 
Our  merchants  practice  it.  If  they  are  in 
the  retail  business,  at  lea?t  once  a  year. 
and  sometimes  twice.  They  call  it 
"clearance  sales."  Tliey  make  ready  the 
surplus  Inventory  and  rell  it  for  the  best 
prices  they  can  get.  So  under  my  pro- 
gram proposal — and  I  shall  apply  it  to  a 
foreign -aid  bill  In  a  moment— American 
Investors  and  bu-sinessmen  who  Intended 
to  Invest  in  foreign  countries  would  pay 
Into  the  United  States  Treasury  a  dump 
price  for  some  of  the  foirplus  food,  which, . 
under  the  economic  treaty  that  would  be 
made,  would  be  used  in  exchange  for 
services,  products,  easements,  rights-of- 
way,  and  equipment  which  can  be  ob- 
tained only  in  the  foreign  countries.  At 
least,  the  United  States  Treasiiry  would 
receive  something  foir  the  surplus  food. 


because  the  foreign  countries  would  not 
have  any  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Theory?  Tes.  But  it  Is  a  pretty  sound 
theory  if  only  we  will  try  It  and  put  it 
into  practice. 

What  has  the  State  Department  said 
every  time  I  have  urged  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach? "We  are  afraid  it  would  be  up- 
setting to  the  world  market,  whether  it 
be  In  wheat  or  any  other  surplus  prod- 
uct." 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  ClemkntsI  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Semte  the  other  day,  "How  can 
the  world  market  be  upset  one  iota  by 
the  sending  of  wheat,  for  example,  into 
an  area  of  the  world  which  does  not  get 
a  bushel  of  wheat  today?"  The  argu- 
ment of  the  State  Department  is  simply 
nonsense.  In  the  areas  of  the  world 
which  cannot  get  any  wheat  at  all.  the 
people  are  starving.  Under  the  arrange- 
ment I  am  proposing,  I  would  be  willing 
to  trade  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  sur- 
plus food  now  In  this  country  at  a  dump 
price  to  build  up  the  economic  productive 
power  of  the  people  of  India.  As  I  said 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  let  us  raise  our 
sights  SO  or  100  years.  Let  us  listen  to 
what  the  experts  tell  us.  What  would 
happen  if  we  could  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  of  India  only  5  per- 
cent in  25  years?  We  in  this  country 
would  enjoy  prosperity  of  a  much  higher 
level  than  any  we  have  even  dreamed 
about  yet  We  are  now  living  in  a  world 
in  which  economics  can  no  longer  be 
boiuid  by  national  boundaries.  We  are 
living  in  a  world  in  which  we  have  to  look 
at  economic  laws  as  they  operate  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  We  cannot  solve  the 
problem  overnight:  and  I  am  not  an 
"ovemighter"  on  this  Issue,  either. 

I  say.  let  us  make  a  start.  Instead  of 
talking  about  a  restrictive  farm  program, 
let  us  talk  about  a  farm  program  which 
can  be  used  as  a  great  weapon  in  our 
fight  against  communism,  by  using  our 
surplus  food  as  an  export — not  merely 
as  an  export  alone,  but  as  an  instrumen- 
tality in  export  that  will  help  build  up 
the  economic  productive  power  of  weaker 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  I  would  make  a 
brief  comment  on  the  relationship  of  the 
program  I  have  Just  suggested  to  foreign 
aid.  Last  year,  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  voted  against  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  knowing  I  would  receive 
a  certain  amount  of  abuse  and  castiga- 
tion  from  people  who  did  not  take  the 
time  to  find  out  my  reasons.  I  gave  my 
reasons  at  the  time.  I  gave  them  in  a 
press  release  from  the  committee.  I 
gave  them  on  the  same  day  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  said  I  voted  against  the 
foreign  aid  bill  in  conunittee.  although 
I  would  vote  for  the  best  foreign  aid  bill 
we  could  get  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
because  in  committee  I  did  not  want  to 
sanction  a  bill  which  provided  for  such 
a  large  percentage  of  foreign  aid  In 
grants,  and  such  a  low  percentage  in 
loans. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  grant  pro- 
posal, the  giving  of  money  to  countries 
by  way  of  grants,  is  not  building  up  their 
economic  productive  power.  I  happen 
to  believe  that  the  idea  of  loans  for  in- 
vestment In  capitalism  In  those  areas  of 
the  world  is  the  approach  which  must 


be  made  if  we  are  to  win  this  fight  for 
freedom.  80 1  said  I  would  make  a  fight 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  the  Recoko 
•hows  I  did,  for  an  increase  in  loans. 

We  were  not  so  successful  as  I  hoped 
to  be.  but  we  were  successful,  in  small 
part,  In  attaining  our  objective  by  offer- 
ing certain  amendments.  I  believe  we 
laid  a  basis  In  the  Record  which  can  be 
used  this  year  in  the  foreign  aid  delMite, 
because  this  year  I  shall  fight  again  for 
a  greater  Increase  in  loans  and  a  de- 
crease In  grants,  and  I  shall  relate  It 
again,  in  part,  to  the  farm  surplus  pro- 
gram. I  think  here  again  we  can  use 
some  of  the  farm  surpluses  as  a  part 
of  the  foreign  trade  program  which.  In 
broad,  brush  strokes,  I  have  outlined  this 
afternoon. 

Neither  President  Eisenhower's  mes- 
sage on  agriculture  nor  the  pending 
farm  bill  makes  provision  to  meet  any 
of  these  needs  to  expand  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  for  American  farm 
products.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  busy 
in  the  Foregin  Relations  Conunittee  and 
see  if  we  cannot  help  In  that  respect. 

THZ    SENATS    FARM    BILL    MOVES    IN    TBE    HCBT 

V  DIRECTION 

For  many  years.  I  have  taken  the  ix>- 
sition  that  the  Congress  should  insulate 
our  farm  economy  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  present  administration's 
farm  program,  and  I  have  urged  that 
the  farmers  be  placed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  a  status  comparable  to  that 
which  prevailed  when  the  present  ad- 
ministration took  over.  If  we  do  this, 
we  can  then  debate  the  various  issues  in 
the  calm  atmosphere  of  economic  safety 
rather  than  in  the  tempestuous  atmos- 
phere of  threatened  farm  depression. 

As  I  study  the  Senate  farm  bill.  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  bill 
does  something  that  the  administration's 
f aim  proposals  failed  utterly  to  attempt. 
S.  3183  endeavors  to  restore  some  of  our 
farm  prices  to  decent  levels.  It  restores 
90  percent  supports  for  basics.  It  raises 
minimum  support  of  milk  to  80  percent 
of  parity,  and  restores  the  old  30-month 
base  for  calculating  manufacturing  milk 
parity.  I  intend  to  lend  support  to  its 
income-bolstering  provisions,  and  when- 
ever strengthening  amendments  de- 
signed to  improve  farm  income  further 
appear  to  be  reasonable  and  warranted, 
they  shall  have  my  support. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  was  particularly 
pleasedlwhen  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
voted  tb  restore  90  percent  supports  on 
our  ba^c  farm  crops.  These  committee 
members  demonstrated  that  they  under- 
stand the  wisdom  of  legislating  adequate 
and  fair  farm  prices  to  the  end  that  we 
may  have  a  sound  farm  economy. 

rULXIBLE  StTPPORTS   NO  CUBE   FOR  FARM 
STTRPLTTSES 

The  administration  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  if  our  farmers  endure  the  slid- 
ing scale  support  program  a  little  longer, 
the  disappearance  of  our  farm  surpluses 
will  be  "just  arotmd  the  comer." 

Experience  on  commodities  which  have 
been  fiexed  by  Benson  simply  does  not 
bear  out  this  assertion.  The  advocates 
of  fiexible  supports  do  not  give  ample 
consideration  to  the  extremely  important 
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Item  of  the  fanner's  fixed  costs.  If  re« 
turns  per  bushel  drop,  the  farmer  in- 
tensifies his  production.  If  his  money 
income  from  crops  becomes  smaller,  the 
farmer  tries  to  produce  more  bushels 
to  pay  the  banker  his  interest  and  to 
pay  his  tax  bill  and  other  unyielding 
costs. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  tremen- 
dous increases  in  production  which  have 
occurred  on  crops  which  were  given  the 
Benson  downward-support  treatment : 

Benson  has  cut  price  supports  on  oats 
22  percent  since  1952.  Production  has 
gone  up  25  percent. 

Soybean  supports  were  cut  20  percent 
during  the  same  period  and  production 
baa  gone  up  30  percent 

Barley  supports  were  cut  23  percent. 
Production  went  up  73  percent. 

Rye  supports  were  cut  17  percent. 
Production  climbed  81  percent. 

Grain  sorghum  supports  were  cut  25 
percent.  Production  has  gone  up  an 
amazing  180  percent.  ^ 

Some  of  these  increases  in  production 
result  from  acreage  allotments  on  the 
basic  crops,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that 
where  the  return  per  bushel  dropped, 
the  farmer  produced  more  in  order  to 
recoup  his  lost  income. 

Using  wheat  as  a  good  illustration,  let 
us  go  into  a  bit  of  history  to  find  out 
what  happened  to  production,  under 
fiexible  supports,  between  1938  and  1940. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  price  support  level  of 
wheat — in  percentages — was  52  for  1938, 
56  for  1939.  and  57  for  1940.  However, 
during  the  same  period  our  wheat 
carryover  increased  almost  83  percent — 
from  153  million  bushels  to  280  million 
bushels.  During  those  years  the  farmers 
tried  to  make  up  for  income  losses  and 
to  meet  fixed  costs  by  expanding  pro- 
duction. 

Flexible  supports  traditionally  operate 
In  see-saw  fashion.  As  prices  are  flexed 
downward,  a  resulting  upward  pressure 
of  production  is  bound  to  occur.  The 
farmers  do  not  want  to  play  Benson's 
see-saw  game.  b<.'cause  it  offers  no  offset 
for  their  income  losses. 

Marketing  quotas  and  resulting  wheat 
allotments  kept  wheat  production  from 
reaching  new  heiqhts  following  the  ad- 
ministration's reduction  of  wheat  price 
supports  for  the  1955  crop.  The  fact 
that  a  new  production  record  was  not 
reached  was  probably  attributable  to 
reductions  in  wheat  acreage  and  excel- 
lent compliance  by  farmers  with  their 
acreage  allotments.  In  1954.  with  a  62 
million  acre  allotment,  farmers  cut  their 
plantings  more  than  16  million  acres  to 
62.569.000  acres.  In  1955.  despite  lower 
price  supports,  acreage  was  further  cut 
to  58.284.000  acres. 

Because  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
farmers  under  the  allotment  program, 
our  wheat  production  in  1954  was  984 
million  bushels,  compared  to  a  900  mil- 
lion bushel  total  usage.  In  1955  pro- 
duction was  cut  to  938  million  bushels, 
compared  to  a  914  million  bushel  total 
usage.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  estimating,  on  the  basis  of  existing 
law.  a  production  of  925  milhon  bushels 
in  1956  and  a  928  million  bushel  total 
usage. 

Acreage  allotments  are  bringing  pro- 
duction and  total  usage  of  wheat  into 


balance.   The  sliding  scale  did  not  do  this 
job. 

The  flexible  support  program  has  not 
proved  itself  to  be  a  magic  formula  un- 
der which  farm  surpluses  will  disappear. 
In  effect,  the  administration  confesses 
this,  when  it  proposes  the  new  soil  bank 
approach. 
•ASIC  Dicmow:  shall  rm  rAKscns  vkak  rm 

WHOL.X     IMPACT     OF     OUB     aVUTLVB     DISPOSAL 
PKOBLKM? 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  face  a  fundamental  issue 
concerning  our  surpluses.  These  sur- 
pluses must  be  reduced,  and  the  process 
of  making  such  reduction  is  going  to  be 
expensive.  Someone  must  bear  that 
cost.  Apparently  the  administration 
feels  that  the  farmers  should  bear  the 
burden,  and  their  "flexible  support — in- 
come reducing"  program  for  the  farm- 
ers constitutes  convincing  evidence  of 
this  intention. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  no 
economic  group  in  our  country,  such  as 
the  farmers,  should  be  singled  out  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  cost  of  reducing 
our  surpluses.  If  it  costs  money  to  re- 
duce surpluses  to  a  reasonable  level,  I 
think  the  people  as  a  whole  should  share 
in  that  cost.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  surplus  disposal  problem  is 
national  in  scope. 

We  can  cut  surpluses  by  various  pro- 
grams, but  I  think  we  make  a  tremen- 
dous mistake  if  we  permit  full  play  to  be 
given  to  the  theory  that  downward  flex- 
ing of  farm  commodity  support  prices 
will  eliminate  our  surpluses. 

Because  there  is  such  a  close  relation- 
ship between  farm  income  and  the  Ui- 
come  of  the  rest  of  us.  I  urge  that  we 
support  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  restore  price  supports  on 
our  basic  crops:  and  then,  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment.  I  think  we  should 
give  thorough  consideration  to  the  price 
structure  of  other  farm  commodities. 

As  I  have  said  many  times.  I  do  not 
believe  our  surpluses  constitute  a  bur- 
den. I  believe  they  are  a  blessing  for 
which  we.  as  Americans,  should  be 
humbly  thankful.  As  our  population 
trends  continue  upward,  we  shall  be 
more  and  more  thankful  for  the  fact  that 
we  have  high  productivity  on  our  farms. 
In  the  not  too  distant  future.  I  suspect 
we  shall  be  dealing  with  problems  of 
how  to  increase  production  of  our  exist- 
ing facilities,  rather  than  how  to  dispose 
of  surpluses.  Future  generations  will 
thank  us  for  having  kept  our  farm  econ- 
omy strong  today. 

A  SOCNO  LONG-RANCS  WHXAT  PmOCBAM 

The  90-percent  price-support  for 
wheat,  as  set  forth  in  the  new  farm  bill, 
will  be  of  immense  help  to  the  Nations 
wheat  farmers  because  It  will  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  immediate  problem 

that  of  stopping  the  decline  in  income  of 
the  wheat  farmers  under  the  adminis- 
tration's fiexible  or  "toboggan  slide" 
program.  The  situation  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  downward  pressures  of 
the  so-called  modernized  parity  formula 
which  went  into  effect  with  respect  to 
the  1956  crop. 

Oregon  wheat  farmers  as  a  group  have 
a  deep  interest  in  the  future  of  our  farm 
economy.  They  view  the  wheat  pro- 
gram   from    a    long-range    standpoint. 


rather  than  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
They  realise  that  we  must  do  something 
about  our  wheat  surpluses,  and  they 
wish  to  cooperate  with  the  Government 
in  bringing  these  surpluses  down  to 
reasonable  limits.  However,  they  are 
imderstandably  reluctant  to  solve  the 
problem  through  a  system  which  would 
result  in  bankruptcy  for  wheat  farmers; 
and  they  know  that  the  administrations 
flexible  price-support  program  will  do 
just  that,  if  it  is  permitted  to  continue. 
The  90-percent-support  program  will 
work  for  wheat,  because  wheat  farmers 
have  demonstrated,  not  only  by  their 
overwhelming  votes  in  favor  of  market- 
ing quotas,  but  by  a  high  degree  of  com- 
pliance with  their  acreage  allotments, 
that  they  will  keep  wheat  production 
and  total  usage  in  balance  at  90  percent 
of  parity. 

TWE  ooMKanc  PAamr  plaw  roi  wkkat 

A  number  of  farm  organizations  in  my 
State.  Including  the  Oregon  Wheat 
Growers  League— a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  the 
Oregon  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
the  Granqe.  have  proposed  a  solution  to 
the  wheat  surplus  problem  in  the  form 
of  the  domestic  parity  plan. 

This  plan  in  Its  broade^^t  outlines  Is  one 
which  IS  designed  to  put  the  farmers  on 
the  same  plane  as  that  of  other  seg- 
ments of  our  American  economy.  It  as- 
sures them  a  return  equal  to  parity  for 
the  portion  of  our  Nations  wheat  pro- 
duction which  is  used  domestically  for 
human  consumption.  In  recent  years, 
this  has  totaled  approximately  500  mil- 
lion bushels.  The  balance,  about  400 
million  bushels,  would  be  available  for 
other  uses.  Including  export,  feed,  and 
industrial  purposes. 

The  .special  feature  of  the  plan  which 
should  have  particular  appeal  to  the 
Congress  is  the  fact  that  if  the  plan  be- 
came fully  operative,  the  Government 
would  no  longer  have  the  burden  of  price 
support  in  the  market  place.  Govern- 
ment export  subsidies,  storage,  deterio- 
ration, and  handling  costs.  That  burden 
would  be  eliminated. 

Under  the  domestic  parity  plan,  wheat 
raised  In  this  country  would  be  sold  on 
the  market  at  a  price  which  would  allow 
the  wheat  to  move  into  all  channels  of 
use.  The  farmers  would  be  assured  103 
percent  of  parity  on  the  portion  of  their 
production  reflected  in  domestic  human 
consumption  of  wheat.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  nece':sary  at  this  time  to  go  into  a 
full  explanation  of  how  this  plan  would 
operate,  because  that  subject  has  been 
covered  In  detail  In  previous  comments 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  in  committee.  On  yesterday  after- 
noon, the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
CaklsonI  discussed  the  program  at 
length.  At  that  time  I  associated  my- 
self with  his  remarks,  and  assured  him 
that  I  was  giving  complete  support  to 
his  amendment,  of  which  I  am  one  of 
the  cosponsors.  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  who  now  Ls  presiding 
over  the  Senate  (Mr.  NcuBiRctRl. 

The  following  broad  outline,  however, 
will  provide  a  brief  resume  of  how  the 
plan  works: 

First.  The  farmer  would  sell  all  of  his 
wheat  to  the  grain  dealer  at  the  prevail- 
ing market  price  The  grain  dealer 
would,  in  turn,  sell  to  the  miller,  ex- 
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porter,  feed  dealer,  and  industrial  user, 
as  the  case  might  be,  at  a  competitive 
price.  Incidentally  this  demonstrates 
that  the  label  "two-price"  is  a  misnomer 
for  this  plan,  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  wheat  would  move  into  all 
channels  of  trade  at  one  competitive 
price  level. 

Second.  The  farmer  would  be  guaran- 
teed 100  percent  of  parity  on  the  portion 
which  would  be  used  for  domestic  food 
consumption,  through  a  certificate  Is- 
sued to  him  by  the  Secretary.  In  other 
words,  the  price  he  received  from  the 
sale  in  the  market,  plus  the  value  of  his 
certiflcate,  would  bring  him  100  percent 
of  parity. 

Third.  After  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture had  determined,  for  each  market- 
ing year,  the  portion  of  the  wheat  crop 
which  would  go  Into  domestic  human- 
food  consumption,  he  would  allocate 
this  quota  to  the  farmers,  in  the  farm 
cf  negotiable  wheat  certificates  repre- 
senting the  farmer's  share  of  total  pro- 
duction in  bushels,  rather  than  in  acres. 
These  certificates  would  be  allocated  to 
the  farmers  on  the  basis  and  under  the 
same  mechanics  that  apply  to  present 
acreage  allotments. 

Fourth.  The  domestic  parity  plan 
would  stimulate  the  production  of  higher 
quality  wheat,  because  the  premium  for 
quality  would  be  determined  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  and  the  farmer  vould  be  in- 
clined to  supply  the  market  with  the  best 
quality  possible  In  order  to  receive  the 
premium  price  for  all  of  his  production. 

Fifth.  Returning  to  our  millers  and 
processors  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  under  the  domestic  parity 
plan  they  would  buy  all  their  wheat  on 
the  open  market.  Before  they  moved 
their  products  into  the  consumer  mar- 
ket, they  would  purchase  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  certificates 
covering  the  total  amount  of  wheat 
processed  by  them  for  consumption  as 
human  food.  This  would  make  the  do- 
mestic parity  plan  self-financing,  and 
mould  not  raise  the  price  of  wheat  prod- 
ucts to  the  consumer,  because,  today, 
the  miller  has  to  pay  above  the  market 
price  for  the  quality  of  wheat  he  needs 
for  processing,  which  is  about  the  same 
as  100  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  some  apprehension  has 
been  expressed  by  farmers  in  the  corn 
belt  concerning  the  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  domestic  parity  plan  on  their 
price  structure.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  these  fears  are  unfounded.  The 
fact  Is  that  under  the  acreage-allotment 
system  and  crop  diversion,  com  pro- 
ducers have  observed  tremendous  in- 
creases in  the  production  of  barley,  oats, 
rye,  and  other  competing  grains.  For 
example,  in  the  1954  crop  year  the  acres 
diverted  from  wheat,  produced  almost 
37  percent  more  feed  grains  than  would 
have  been  produced  if  feed  wheat  had 
been  planted  on  these  diverted  acres.  In 
1955,  the  same  diverted  acres  produced 
50  percent  more  feed  grains  than  they 
would  have  produced  in  the  form  of  feed 
wheat. 

The  figures  for  August  1.  1955.  show 
that  in  1955  the  production  of  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  grain  sorghimis  increased  558 
million  bushels  above  the  10-year  aver- 
age, while  the  1955  production  of  wheat 


was  243  minion  bushels  below  the  10- 
year  average.  This  demonstrates  that 
our  present  efforts  to  reduce  wheat  pro- 
duction have  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
another  problem,  namely,  excessive  in- 
creases in  feed  grains. 

That  is  a  point  which  needs  to  be 
stressed  during  this  debate,  because  it 
is  a  point  which  is  very  much  overlooked. 
If  the  com  producers  wish  to  protect 
themselves,  in  my  judgment  they  should 
favor  this  program,  rather  than  the 
present  program,  because  the  present 
program  has  resulted  in  increasing  the 
production  of  competing  grains. 

Mr,  President,  one  of  the  many  de- 
sirable features  of  the  domestic  parity 
plan  is  its  assurance  of  fair  and  rea- 
sonable returns  for  the  wheat  farmers. 
Along  with  the  savings  that  will  result 
to  the  Government  imder  this  program, 
the  farmers  will  receive  an  increase  in 
income. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  summary,  let 
me  list  the  many  advantages  of  the  do- 
mestic parity  plan  as  they  relate  to  the 
various  segments  of  our  economy: 

First.  The  public  would  be  saved  the 
expense  of  subsidizing  wheat  into  ex- 
port markets  to  the  extent  of  about  $200 
million  annually. 

Second.  The  Government  could  with- 
draw from  the  wheat  business  and  per- 
mit it  to  be  handled  by  American  busi- 
nessmen— our  grain  dealers,  millers,  ex- 
porters, and  others  in  the  wheat  and 
wheat  products  business. 

Third.  The  wheat  farmer  could  plan 
a  long-range  program  for  his  farm  which 
would  encourage  the  planning  of  farm 
operations  in  accordance  with  chang- 
ing production  and  market  conditions. 

Fourth.  The  grain  trade  would  be  free 
to  operate  without  Government  restric- 
tions, since  the  reestablishment  of  one 
open  market  price  would  restore  to  the 
wheat  trader  his  traditional  marketing 
functions  on  a  free  and  competitive  basis. 

Fifth.  Other  agricultural  producers 
would  not  have  to  compete  with  all  the 
lands  diverted  from  wheat  production 
because,  as  mentioned  before,  an  Increase 
in  wheat  acres  decreases  oats,  barley, 
com,  and  other  feed-grain  production. 

The  domestic  parity  plan  is  compatible 
with  the  soil-bank  plan  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  The  soil-bank 
payments  to  producers  would  not  have 
to  be  as  large  as  under  present  price- 
support  programs,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  attractiveness  of  the  soil-bank 
payments  would  be  meastu'ed  against 
profits  from  sales  at  free  market  prices. 
Therefore,  the  soil-bank  approach  could 
be  expected  to  be  more  effective  than  if 
operated  in  conjimction  with  present 
price -support  and  adjustment  programs. 
I  have  Joined  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  and  six  other  Sen- 
ate colleagues,  including  my  Junior  col- 
league [Mr.  Nexjbergsr].  in  a  bipartisan 
cosponsorshlp  of  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide by  referendum  the  domestic  parity 
plan  for  wheat. 

The  domestic  parity  amendment.  Uf 
adopted,  would  supplement  the  wheat- 
support  provision  Just  mentioned  by  be- 
coming effective  on  the  1957  crop — and 
not  sooner — ^provided  the  farmers  vote 
favorably  on  the  domestic  parity  plan 


imder  a  referendum  held  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  amendment. 

We  are  not  forcing  this  on  the  wheat 
farmers.  In  fact,  we  have  introduced 
the  proposal,  as  the  present  Presiding 
Officer  knows,  because  the  wheat  farmers 
themselves — the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League,  in  our  case — asked,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  a  bill  be  introduced.  We 
introduced  the  bill.  Hearings  were  held 
on  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Nextbescer]  Joins  me  in  sasring  that 
we  became  completely  convinced  that 
this  is  a  sound  economic  program  for  the 
benefit,  not  only  of  wheat  farmers,  but 
the  agricultural  economy  generally. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
act  favorably  on  the  domestic  parity 
amendment,  thereby  opening  the  way  to 
a  realistic  long-range  marketing  pro- 
gram for  wheat. 

THK  PAKITT  rOaiTDLA 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  inclusion  of  section  106  of  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  This  section 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  use 
either  the  old  parity  price  or  modernized 
parity,  whichever  is  higher,  in  deter- 
mining price  supports  on  basic  products. 

Section  106  tends  to  ease  the  pressure 
of  falling  farm  prices.  In  this  respect  it, 
too,  deals  directly  with  the  problem  of 
falling  farm  income.  It  deserves  our 
support. 

ASSISTANCE    FOR    LIVESTOCK    KAISERS 

The  Senate  farm  bill  offers  some  hope 
for  hard-pressed  livestock  raisers. 
Section  305  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
em  annual  appropriation  of  $250  million 
for  so-called  section  32  purchases.  The 
$250  million  so  authorized  would  not  be 
subjected  to  the  existing  25-percent  lim- 
itation on  the  expenditure  of  funds  with 
resi>ect  to  any  one  agricultural  com- 
modity. 

The  section  32  program,  if  imple- 
mented with  fimds  auUiorized  tmder 
the  new  bill,  could  be  utilized  to  good 
advantage  In  the  purchase  of  meat  and 
meat  products.  Such  a  meat  purchase 
program  would  exert  upward  pressures 
on  our  present  sagging  prices  of  live- 
stock. However,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  part  of  the  farm  bill  could  be 
strengthened  in  three  respects.  First, 
the  amount  authorized  should  be  in- 
creased if  it  Is  to  have  substantial  effects 
on  products  that  are  in  surplus  and  de- 
pressed in  price.  I  shall  support  amend- 
ments designed  to  increase  substantially 
the  $250  million  figure  now  included  in 
this  section. 

Second.  I  believe  that  if  the  bill  is  to 
be  really  effective  in  coping  with  the 
problems  of  depressed  farm  income,  it 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  provision 
calling  for  certifications,  by  processors 
and  others  similarly  situated,  that  the 
producers  of  the  commodities  purchased 
by  the  Secretary  have  received  not  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  fair  support 
prices.  In  the  case  of  livestock  pur- 
chases, this  would  avoid  the  regrettable 
situation  whereby  such  purchases  result 
in  profits  for  packers,  rather  than  fair 
prices  for  producers,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  recent  pork  purchase  program  car- 
ried on  by  Secretary  Benson. 

Third.  I  think  we  should  make  the 
use  of  these  funds  mandatory  at  some 
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point  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
has  failed  to  institute  effective  purchase 
programs  for  hogs,  although  they  fell  to 
50  percent  of  parity,  or  any  program  at 
all  for  cattle,  which  dropped  to  63  per- 
cent of  parity.  While  such  a  mandatory 
provision  is  difficult  to  write.  I  do  not 
see,  in  face  of  the  record,  how  we  can 
rely  on  the  Secretary  to  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion on  when  to  use  these  funds. 

WtMMUrU  rATMSNTS  FOB  LIOHTWKIGHT 

IJVSBTOCK 

I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuxPHRXYl,  dealing  with  the  plan 
for  a  premium  price  to  be  paid  for  live- 
stock which  is  to  be  sold  in  the  market 
at  so-called  light  weights — but  at 
weights  which,  we  all  know,  really  pro- 
duce the  best  meat.  Very  frequently 
the  American  consimier  overlooks  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  heaviest  animal 
that  puts  the  best  meat  on  his  table.  If 
what  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  put  on  the 
table  the  best  of  meat,  we  sometimes 
would  send  to  the  slaughterhouse  the 
lighter  carcasses.  However,  it  is  only 
natural  for  the  livestock  producer  to 
make  the  animal  as  heavy  as  he  can  in 
order  to  get  the  largest  total  price  for 
the  carcass. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  originally  introduced  a  bill. 
I  understand  he  is  now  proposing  an 
amendment,  to  provide  for  a  premium 
support  program,  by  way  of  pasrments 
for  sending  into  the  market  place  lighter 
animals.  The  plan  would  have  many 
advantages.  It  would  not  only  give  to 
the  livestock  producer  some  boost  in 
Income,  which  he  sorely  needs  these 
days — particularly  the  small  producer — 
but  it  would  also  help  to  solve  the  sur- 
plus problem. 

I  will  go  along  at  any  time  with  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  premium  payments 
In  connection  with  the  sale  of  breeding 
females  in  the  livestock  industry.  If  we 
really  desire  to  handle  the  surplus  prob- 
lem we  must  go  into  the  production  end 
of  it  and  reduce  production. 

I  have  sat  in  livestock  meetings  and 
listened  to  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  plans  as  to  what  we 
should  do  in  order  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  breeding  females  in  the  various 
breeds  of  livestock.  I  think  we  should 
give  consideration  to  some  premium  pay- 
ments which  would  go  to  the  farmer  who 
puts  into  the  slaughterhouse  a  surplus 
of  breeding  female  livestock. 

I  have  said  that  such  proposals  would 
be  of  assistance  particularly  to  the  small 
livestock  producer.  Today  the  large 
producers  are  also  hurt.  Let  no  one 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  big  live- 
stock producers  are  not  badly  hurt.  So 
far  they  are  in  a  little  better  condition 
to  ride  out  the  storm.  The  small  pro- 
ducer is  not.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  small  livestock  pro- 
ducer, because  I  know  him  well.  I  as- 
sociate with  him  a  great  deal  in  connec- 
tion with  my  agricultural  interests.  I 
know  something  about  his  plight.  He  is 
not  buying  new  farm  machinery.  If  he 
can  hold  it  together  with  baling  wire,  he 
is  using  baling  wire  to  hold  it  together. 
That  shows  what  is  happening  to  his 
purchasing  power. 


So  I  hope,  before  the  debate  Is  con- 
cluded on  this  bill,  and  before  the  bill  is 
finally  passed,  we  shall  give  very  careful 
and  favorable  consideration  to  some  of 
the  amendments  which  will  be  proposed 
in  connection  with  the  livestock  pro- 
ducer. 

I  expect  to  support  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  pay  bonuses  of  $1  to  $3  per  hun- 
dredweight to  get  hogs  and  cattle  mar- 
keted at  lighter  weights  when  there  is 
an  oversupply  of  meat. 

It  will  shorten  supply  at  times  of  high 
production  and  firm  the  market.  That 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  Government 
if  a  support  program  is  in  effect,  or  to 
the  farmers  if  it  is  not. 

THE  STAR  SHOUU)  NOT  BX  COMPTLLCO  TO  CON- 
TKIBUTX  TO  rCED  AND  SEXD  DISASm  RKUXT 

One  section  of  the  Senate  farm  bill 
that  impresses  me  as  being  very  unfair 
toward  the  States,  such  as  my  own  State 
of  Oregon,  is  section  309  of  the  present 
bill.  If  this  section  were  to  become  law, 
it  would  require  Orepon,  beginninR  in 
March  1957.  to  contribute  15  percent  of 
the  cost  of  disaster  feed  and  seed  sup- 
plied by  the  Government  to  hard  pressed 
farmers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  providing  such  feed  and  seed 
without  the  necessity  for  State  contribu- 
tions to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  oc- 
casion upon  which  a  State  should  not  be 
required  to  contribute  to  a  Federal  dis- 
aster relief  program,  it  is  when  the  State 
is  in  the  throes  of  battling  a  disaster. 
When  a  disaster  hits,  the  State  has 
enormous  problems  and  extremely  heavy 
demands  upon  their  treasuries,  and  tliis 
15-i}ercent  contribution  requirement 
would  simply  be  an  added  burden. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  perfectly 
clear  for  the  Record  that  I  am  not  at 
all  in  favor  of  a  State  contribution  pro- 
gram, because  our  Slates,  on  a  State 
basis,  spend  a  great  amount  of  money 
for  flood  disaster  relief  on  behalf  of 
people  who  suffer  from  such  disasters. 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  great  responsibility  in  connection  with 
these  disasters,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  work  out  a  program  of  State  con- 
tributions that  is  fair.  It  is  certainly 
not  fair  to  Connecticut  and  to  the  other 
States  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country,  who  have  suffered  great  disaster 
losses  in  recent  months.  It  is  not  fair 
to  my  State.  I  believe  the  Federal  con- 
tribution ought  to  be  on  a  national  basis, 
without  the  requirement  of  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  States. 

Section  309  further  complicates  the 
issue  because  we  have  no  assurance  that 
the  affected  States  will  have  funds  on 
hand  to  contribute  a  15  percent  share 
of  the  cost  of  emergency  feed  and  seed 
grants.  Furthermore,  since  most  State 
legislatures  meet  every  2  years  for  rela- 
tively short  periods,  a  State  not  having 
emergency  funds  on  hand  would  have 
to  await  the  next  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature or,  if  necessary,  might  have  to 
qtU  a  special  session  to  provide  the 
requisite  15-percent  contribution.  This 
would  be  procedurally  prohibitive  and 
in  many  cases  economically  inadvisable, 
because  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture might  well  cost  more  than  the  con- 
tribution the  Federal  Government  might 


make  to  the  feed  and  seed  program 
within  the  State. 

Therefore.  I  am  opposed  to  section 
309.  and  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Sen- 
ators Neubirger,  Macnuson,  and  Mur- 
ray, I  have  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  this  section  so  as  to  relieve  the 
States  of  an  additional  disaster  burden. 

THX   son.    BANK 

Mr.  President,  there  are  39  million 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation  which 
the  Soil  Con.servation  Service  classifles 
as  totally  unfit  for  cultivation— much  of 
it  even  too  poor  to  make  grazing  land. 
We  ought  to  get  this  out  of  production. 

There  are  also  47  miUion  acres  of 
class  4  agricultural  land  which  have 
very  limited  capabihty  for  cultivation 
and  might  be  t)etter  used  for  grass  and 
trees.  Much  of  this  should  be  retired 
from  cultivation. 

These  acres  are  not  on  every  farm  In 
the  Nation,  and  taking  a  few  acres  out 
of  cultivation  on  each  farm  will  not 
necessarily  establish  the  land  practices 
we  need.  If  we  are  going  to  adopt  the 
soil  bank,  we  should  also  Institute  im- 
mediate studies  to  make  the  conserva- 
tion practices  which  result  from  the 
program  coincide  with  our  conservation 
needs. 

The  soil  bank  program  will  not  add 
any  net  increase  to  the  farmers  in  the 
coming  year.  It  is  apparently  planned 
to  get  soil  bank  checks  out  this  sum- 
mer, which  will  be  before  the  elections, 
but  it  will  be  painfully  apparent  to 
farmers  in  the  fall,  when  they  have  less 
produce  to  take  to  market,  thnt  the  pre- 
election checks  were  only  an  advance 
payment  on  what  they  otherwise  would 
have  gotten  in  the  fall. 

I  am  going  along  with  this  proposal 
so  the  farmers  may  see  what  the  admin- 
istration was  willing  to  do  for  them — 
which  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  In- 
crea.se  in  net  income — and  In  the  hope 
that  Eisenhower  will  let  the  farmers 
have  90  percent  supports  in  order  to  get 
his  soil  bank  plan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  Is  at 
hand  for  a  very  thorough  consideration 
by  the  Congress  of  a  long-range  plan 
for  the  retirement  of  our  less  produc- 
tive farmlands  under  a  Bankhead -Jones 
type  of  program.  Including  the  reloca- 
tion and  rehabihtation  aspects  of  that 
program  for  small  farmers. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  repeat 
that  our  most  pressing  work  at  hand  is 
to  restore  income  to  our  farmers,  so  that 
they  may  again  enjoy  the  economic 
.status  they  so  richly  deserve  as  our  Na- 
tion s  providers  of  the  food  and  fiber 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  our 
economy. 

Our  watchword  in  this  debate,  as  we 
come  to  face  each  amendment,  must  be: 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment upon  Increasing  the  purchasing 
jwwer  of  American  farmers? 

It  is  now  that  the  American  farmers 
need  to  have  their  net  income  increased. 
I  shall  support  amendments  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  American  farmers,  so 
that  greater  assurance  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  can  be  given  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  all  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  before  I  begin  my  state- 
ment I  should  like  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  the  wonderful 
speech  he  has  made.  We  always  find 
him  fighting  for  the  people  who  need 
help.  I  know  he  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  certain- 
ly need  much  help. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Mr.  President,  for  weeks  now  farm  legis- 
lation has  been  on  the  tips  of  most  of  our 
tongues  in  the  Senate.  For  weeks  the 
plight  of  the  farmer  hats  been  under  dis- 
cussion. 

A  constant  hammering  of  the  admin- 
istration for  its  program  with  every  force 
at  its  command,  including  threats  of 
Presidential  veto,  has  been  going  on  for 
months.  The  President.  Mr.  Benson, 
leaders  of  the  administration  everywhere 
have  been  working  away  busily  trying  to 
discredit  the  work  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  All 
I  have  heard  is  that  we  must  back  the 
administration's  program — Mr.  Benson's 
program — but  not  once  have  I  really 
heard  any  representative  of  the  adminis- 
tration speak  in  terms  of  the  farmers' 
program.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
spent  months  in  the  field  last  year  hold- 
ing hearings  to  find  out  from  the  farm- 
ers, not  from  Mr.  Benson  or  experts  sit- 
ting on  their  soft  leather  cushions  in 
Washington,  what  they  thought  the 
trouble  was  with  their  own  problems. 
Overwhelmingly  and  with  rare  dl-ssent, 
through  the  great  farm  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion came  the  cry  for  a  return  to  90- 
percent  supports,  with  rigid  controls,  on 
the  ba.sic  commodities. 

So  much  has  been  said  here  In  the  past 
couple  of  weeks  that  I  am  afraid  some  of 
us  are  missing  the  point  of  the  farmer's 
case.  So  much  has  been  threatened  by 
the  administration  and  so  much  has  been 
promised  that  I  am  afraid  some  of  us 
may  be  getting  off  base  and  into  a  forest 
of  propaganda  and  hysteria  so  thick  that 
we  cannot  see  the  trees.  It  might  be  said 
we  cannot  see  the  farmers'  problem  for 
the  maze  of  juggled  figures  and  propa- 
ganda. 

We  set  out  on  a  track  with  a  good 
view  of  where  we  were  going.  The  track 
was  built  for  us  by  the  testimony  of 
thousands  of  farmers  given  last  fall.  But 
the  administration  has  laid  so  many 
spurs  and  sidetracks  here  in  recent 
weeks  that  I  am  afraid  we  are  all  trying 
to  go  down  a  different  one.  and  will  wind 
up  on  the  Junk  heap. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  today 
I  wish  to  cite  a  cross-section  of  the  testi- 
mony given  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  by  farmers  In 
my  State  concerning  the  farmers  prob- 
lems and  how  they  think  they  ought  to 
be  solved. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senate  some  of  the  statements  which 
were  made  at  Columbia,  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  The  first  statement  is 
that  of  George  D.  Bell,  of  Calllson,  S.  C, 
from  which  I  read,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ChalrmBn  and  gentlemen,  my  name  Is 
George  D.  Bell.  I  own  and  operate  a  farm 
at  CalUson  In  the  lower  aection  of  Green- 


wood County,  within  3  miles  of  where  my 
father  and  grandfather  owned  and  operated 
f  arma.  For  five  generations  or  more  my  peo- 
ple have  been  farmers. 

Our  farmers  are  generally  unorganized. 
What  little  organization  they  have  is  loosely 
knit,  usually  with  no  united  and  often  di- 
vergent purposes.  The  farmers  have  no  high- 
priced  public  relations  men  to  tell  their  true 
story  to  Congress  as  have  other  organiza- 
tions. 

We  have  no  way  of  informing  the  people 
that  our  net  income,  countrywide,  has 
dropi>ed  27.5  percent  since  1948.  and  has 
rapidly  faUen  since  the  spring  of  this  year; 
while,  during  the  same  period,  wages  have 
increased  and  business  profits  have  reached 
an  all-time  high.  We  have  no  way  of  telling 
the  people  the  consumer  pays  a  small  per- 
centage of  his  Income  for  food  and  the  farm- 
er receives  a  smaller  part  of  each  dollar  paid 
than  ever  before  in  history. 

We  constantly  hear  a  howl  about  the  large 
farm  surpluses  the  Government  has  in  ware- 
houses over  the  country.  I  honestly  believe 
the  few  hundred  million  dollars  invested  in 
cotton,  under  the  price-support  program,  is 
Just  as  essential  to  the  security  of  ovu*  coun- 
try as  the  more  than  $100  billion  invested  in 
war  material,  about  which  we  hear  nothing. 
It  looks  nice  it  depends  on  whose  foot  the 
shoe  fits. 

The  manufacturers  and  their  labor  are 
making  more  than  they  have  ever  made  be- 
fore and  the  farmer  is  making  less.  And 
these  manufacturers  generally  receive  cost- 
plus  contracts,  while  the  farmers  get  weU 
under  100  percent  of  parity. 

About  the  only  time  the  farmer's  side  gets 
presented  to  the  public  is  when  some  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  with  the  moral  fortitude 
to  espouse  an  unpopular  but  Just  cause  uses 
the  congressional  forum  to  speak  the  truth. 
These  courageous  men  may  never  hear  from 
us.  but  you  can  rest  assured  that  we  are 
grateful  and  wont  forget  you.  We  don't  have 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  at  your  hear- 
ings in  Washington,  and  we  do  appreciate 
especially  your  coming  here  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  tell  oxir  story.  We  feel  hon- 
ored that  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
one  of  your  committee. 

Many  of  our  farmers  have  been  forced  away 
from  the  farms  to  seek  other  employment. 
There  cannot  be  a  further  acreage  reduction 
without  affecting  those  still  operating  a 
family -sized  farm.  The  further  reduction  of 
the  cotton  acreage  in  my  county  will  make 
it  imperative  to  unite  these  small  farms  into 
big  operations,  thus  destroying  altogether 
the  family-sized  farmers  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  stability  of  America. 
I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  family-sized 
farm  Ls  Just  as  American  as  George  Washing- 
ton, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  Constitution, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  from  the 
American   scene. 

Gentlemen,  our  rural  schools  have  gone, 
the  post  offices  and  churches  are  going.  They 
are  taking  away  our  fourth-class  post  offices 
and  that  will  affect  our  churches  and  finally 
the  people  are  going  to  have  to  move  out  of 
the  country  and  you  won't  have  the  family- 
sized  f&rma  and  it  will  aU  be,  as  you  might 
say.  kind  of  similar  to  these  collective  farms 
in  Russia.  That  is  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  trend. 

That  is  the  statement  of  one  of  my 
farmers  in  South  Carolina. 

The  next  statement  is  that  of  E.  H. 
Agnew,  president.  South  Carolina  Farm 
Bureau.  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  also  Is  a 
farmer  in  the  county  of  which  I  am  a 
native — Anderson  County.  This  is  his 
statement: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  E.  H.  Agnew,  a  general  farmer 
from  Anderson  County,  8.  C.  I  farm  266 
acres  as  a  combination  cotton  and  small 
grain  and  beef  cattle  farm. 


I  am  here  in  S3rmpathy  with  our  avowed 
Intention  of  hearing  primarily  from  indi- 
vidual farmers  in  South  Carolina  as  to  what 
they  want  with  respect  to  the  futvire  farm 
support  price  program.  I  ask  your  permis- 
sion to  tender  a  statement  that  I  have  pre- 
pared on  behalf  of  the  South  Carolina  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  of  which  I  am  president. 

This  statement  is  made  on  liehalf  of  the 
officers  and  directors  and  the  more  than 
19.000  farm  families  in  South  Carolina  who 
are*  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  We  are 
grateful  for  this  opporttuiity.  We  wish  to 
commend  you  for  making  known  the  fact 
that  you  did  not  want  this  hearing  to  be 
used  as  a  sounding  board  for  farm  organ- 
izations, but  rather  that  you  wanted  to  hear 
from  as  great  a  number  as  possible  of  indi- 
vidual farmers  in  South  Carolina  as  to  what 
they  desire  by  way  of  improvement  in  farm- 
program  legislation,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  support  prices  for  farm  conunod- 
Ities. 

The  primary  interests  of  farm  people  aside 
from  overall  national  problems,  have  to  do 
with  maintaining  abundant  production  of 
foods  and  fibers  without  loss  of  opportunity 
and  freedom  to  participate  fully  in  devel- 
opment, maintenance,  and  expansion  of  a 
sound  and  prosperous  economy.  We  pledge 
our  vigorous  support  of  every  part  of  a  pro- 
gram to  accomplish  this  objective. 

We  join  heartily  in  widespread  supp<»^  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  we  shall  just  as  heartily  join  in 
defense  of  its  basic  provisions  if  need  be. 
We  favor  90  percent  of  parity  support  price 
for  all  basic  conunodities,  and  that  pro- 
ducers earn  such  supports  by  voluntarUy  ad- 
justing production  to  consumption.  We 
favor  90  percent  of  parity  support  price 
on  any  basic  crop  when  growers,  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote,  impose  marketing  quo- 
tas upon  themselves. 

We  do  not  favor  any  two-price  system. 

We  vigorously  support  rural  electrification 
and  REA  telephone  service  to  the  point  that 
American  agriculture  be  adequately  serviced, 
and  we  shall  vigorously  oppose  any  move 
designed  to  cripple  these  services  or  to 
hinder  expansion  to  the  point  that  Amer- 
ican farmers  be  not  completely  and  eco- 
nomically serviced. 

We  believe  that  the  prime  responsibility 
for  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  national  farm  pro- 
gram, including  acreage  control  and  sup- 
port-price features  of  such  a  program,  rests 
upon  the  individual  producers  of  each  sep- 
arate commodity,  and  that  recommendations 
of  such  producer  groups  should  prevail  if 
and  when  such  recommendation  can  be  jus- 
tified and  proven  not  to  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  or  the  overall  farm  program. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  the  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Farm  Biu*eau 
spoke  contrary  to  the  stand  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau.  That  organization 
is  against  some  of  the  things  for  which 
Mr.  Agnew  spoke.  But  I  admire  him 
for  expressing  his  views  concerning  the 
beliefs  of  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina. 

Another  statement  from  which  I 
should  like  to  quote  is  that  of  Ed  B. 
Baskin,  president  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  Conservation  District  Super- 
visors. Bishopville,  S.  C.  Mr.  Baskin 
said: 

I  will  svunmarlze,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  have  been  farming  10  years.  I  came 
out  of  the  Army  in  1945.  I  farmed  600  acres 
of  land.  This  600  acres  of  land  was  formerly 
in  four  farms.  Those  four  farms  at  one  time 
grew  over  400  acres  of  cotton.  Today  the 
allotment  on  the  four  farms  Is  down  to  140 
acres  of  cotton,  and  I  believe  we  face  a  10 
or  12  percent  additional  cut  when  I  am  will- 
ing to  take,  I  want  to  point  that  out.  On 
these  farms  at  one  time  there  were  more 
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than  90  funUfM  mnd  I  would  say  at  that 
time  those  families  averaged  as  many  as  10 
people  per  family. 

This  shows,  Mr.  President,  how  we  are 
drifting.    I  continue  to  read: 

Today  with  the  present  cotton  allotment 
we  are  down  to  five  families.  We  have 
mechanized,  dont  have  a  mule  on  the  800 
acres  that  used  to  be  considered  approxi- 
mately a  25-horse  farm.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  farmers  of  South  Ctirollna  have 
never  failed  to  vote  overwhelmingly  to  place 
acreage  controls  on  both  cotton  and  tobacco. 

I  would  like  to  substantiate  the  statements 
made  earlier  today  that  we  are  not  only 
willing  but  we  are  anxious  at  all  times  to 
control  oiu-selves  to  the  very  maximum  ex- 
tent that  win  bring  o\ir  production  in  line 
with  the  produce  that  is  required  by  our 
Nation. 

Now,  if  a  man  of  Mr.  Benson's  qualifica- 
tions could  be  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  almost  be  inclined  to  go  along 
with  It.  on  the  basis  that  he  would  put 
everybody  back  on  the  basis  of  good  Chris- 
tian, honest,  hard  times.  I  think  probably 
some  hard  times  would  be  good  for  all  of 
us.  but  there  is  utterly  no  hope  of  doing  any- 
thing about  the  doUar-an-hour  minimum 
wage  with  the  comparative  scale  of  high  pros- 
perity the  rest  of  this  Nation  is  enjoying 
today. 

So  the  only  answer  Is  to  do  somethlrg  to 
help  the  farmer.  I  think  It  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  economic  justice. 

Now,  I  had  some  figures  here  I  woiild  like 
to  quote  verbatim,  but  since  I  am  only  on 
ad  lib  basis,  I  will  quoce  them  as  best  I  can. 

The  United  States  has  given  away  since 
World  War  I  to  foreign  nations  $130  billion. 
We  have  given  away  945  billion  to  foreign 
nations  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  with 
•  11  billion  sitting  in  the  Treasury  yet  to  be 
given  away.  It  seems  they  are  having 
trouble  giving  It  away.  Yet  our  Department 
of  Agriculture  less  than  a  month  ago  comes 
out  with  a  well-planned  propaganda  an- 
nouncement they  had  lost  9800  million  on 
the  farm  program  within  the  past  year:  $800 
million.  When  you  stop  to  think  that  In  the 
last  10  years  we  have  given  away  $45  billion 
to  foreign  nations.  The  whole  thing  was 
set  up  as  a  propaganda  trap  to  turn  the 
general  public  against  the  farmer  and  his 
parity  program  with  a  very  completely  satis- 
factory and  succesaful  result  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

I  think  It  Is  most  tragic  that  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  busied  himself  in  all 
seriousness.  I  assume,  going  up  and  down 
the  country  making  speeches  which  have 
turned  the  consuming  public  and  there  Is 
where  your  votes  are,  against  the  farmer  of 
our  Nation. 

I  say  $800  mllUon.  X  think  there  is  a  lot 
of  poor  business  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  more  profit  was  not 
realized. 

Gentlemen,  that  in  my  opinion  calls  for 
drastic  action.  I  don't  know  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  is  fundamentally  opposed,  In  my  opinion, 
to  the  programs  which  we  all  advocate.  I 
recognize  and  I  repeat  I  think  he  Is  a  fine 
Christian  gentleman,  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men in  Government  service  in  my  time, 
which  makes  him  hard  to  attack,  but  the 
main  thing  is  he  Is  fundamentally  opposed 
to  what  we  farmers  must  have.  I  think  that 
Is  the  biggest  problem. 

You  gentlemen  will  have  to  force  our 
Department  and  the  man  who  heads  it  at 
the  present  time  to  take  objection  on  behalf 
of  our  farmers.  There  are  many  other  things 
I  would  like  to  say  but  you  want  concrete 
recoRunendations  here  today,  and  I  have 
them  and  I  wo\ild  like  to  read  that  much  to 
you. 

The  first  recommendation  I  would  like  to 
make  la  for  the  immediate  abandonment  of 


flexible  price  supports  with  return  to  rigid 
price  supports  and  basic  storable  commodi- 
ties. I  stress  basic  storable  commodities  and 
I  endorse  the  statements  made  here  this 
morning  that  I  don't  think  that  any  group 
of  producers  Is  entitled  to  support  prices  on 
their  commodities  unless  they  are  willing  to 
cut  their  production  and  bring  it  in  line  with 
the  demands  of  the  Nation. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  rigid  acreage  allot- 
ments which  are  realistically  related  to  the 
probable  requirements,  regardless  of  severity 
of  cut,  should  be  made. 

I  think  we  should  require  thKt  all  acreage 
retired  from  cash-crop  production  be  placed 
In  soll-buUdlng  and  soil -conserving  crops 
which  win  not  be  marketed  from  the  farm 
as  such. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  these  are 
recommendations  the  committee  re- 
ceived in  the  field.  I  continue  to  read 
from  Mr.  Baskin's  statement: 

Now,  I  realize  that  has  been  a  debatable 
question  this  morning,  and  I  would  like  to 
discuss  that  further  If  you  would  like  to. 

Fourth,  I  think  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  all  regulations  are  compiled  with 
In  a  uniform  manner  In  all  States.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  by  saying  It  Is  difflcult. 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  astronomical  yields 
being  reported  In  some  States  are  being  pro- 
duced on  standard-sized  acres.  I  think 
sometimes  we  have  king-sized  acres.  That 
Is  a  matter  on  which  there  Is  considerable 
variation  from  State  to  State.  That  Is  my 
opinion  and  It  certainly  Is  not  substantiated 
by  any  evidence,  that  I  could  give  yuu  here 
today. 

I  have  a  statement  from  another  Ren- 
tleman,  whom  I  have  known  for  many, 
many  years.  Houston  Manning,  of  Latta. 
S.  C,  which  I  now  read: 

I  am  Houston  Manning.  La$tik  8.-  O. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  63 
years  old.  and  have  been  farming  all  my  life. 
I  am  only  familiar  with  the  problems  facing 
tobacco  and  cotton  farmers.  I  would  not 
attempt  to  suggest  any  way  on  earth  you 
could  help  the  food  crops  because  they  are 
not  imperishable  like  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  two  most  im- 
perishable crops  we  have  and  therefore  can 
be  considered  separately  from  these  other 
crops.  As  far  as  the  tobacco  program.  I  don't 
know  one  thing  1  could  say  to  Improve  It 
except  leave  it  like  It  Is  and  cut  the  pro- 
duction where  you  can  siutaln  the  prlc« 
at  approximately  where  It  Is. 

In  other  words,  he  thinks  that  should 
be  left  alone.  He  says  to  leave  it  as  it 
Is  at  the  present  time. 

Quoting  further: 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  very  proud 
man  all  my  life  and  am  no  part  of  Commu- 
nist or  Socialist.  A  man  Informed  me  the 
other  day  I  could  get  $1,500  to  $1,600  soil 
conservation.  TTiat  has  been  In  force  for  '0 
years.  I  never  have  qualified  for  one  dime  of 
It  and  didn't  ever  want  It  but  4  years  ago  I 
had  1.500  acres  of  land  paid  for  and  today 
I  got  $30,000  in  mortgages  on  It. 

Mr.  President,  that  gives  you  an  idea 
of  what  has  happened. 
I  read  further: 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  It  is  because 
of  prices  of  goods,  but  because  of  the 
weather  I  haven't  been  able  to  make  one 
dime  in  4  years. 

I  put  $70,000  cash  outlay  every  year  be- 
sides all  my  land  and  25  to  30  tenants,  lued 
to  be  50.  in  the  mule  day.  my  work  and 
aU  the  farming  implements.  I  haven't  made 
$5  in  4  years. 

Now.  that  Is  not  due  to  prices  of  products. 
It  U  due  to  rain  and  sunshine.  The  weather 
has  cut  me  over  $60,000  a  year  Income  an- 


nually— the  weather.  T  tm  bringing  this 
out  to  show  you  that  fanners  cannot  plan  a 
certain  production  In  pounds,  in  bales,  and 
maintain  it  because  It  depends  on  the 
weathbr  sent  by  the  Lord.  Farming  Is  the 
moct   hazardous   business    In   the   world. 

Usually  I  make  good  money  on  the  farm. 
I  have  as  fine  land  as  there  Is  In  South  Car- 
olina. My  father  ahead  of  me  was  a  large 
planter.  I  lost  that  prosperity  in  the  last 
4  years. 

Four  years  of  bad  weather  capped  last 
year  by  Hurricane  Hazel.  Hazel  cost  me 
13  to  14  thousand  dollars  in  b\tlkUnc;s  Ia<>t 
year.  Having  gotten  In  pretty  tight  circum- 
stances, I  wanted  some  of  that  money  thnt 
President  Ike  put  out  for  the  relief  of  the 
Sturm  suflerers.  I  went  to  the  man  who 
Is  supposed  to  handle  It.  He  referred  ma 
to  the  SnuiU  Business  Administration  In 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  I  wrote  them  and  they 
answered  beck  that  they  were  very  sorry, 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  fanner 
to  get  any  of  that  nu>ney. 

A  man  who  nr\akes  cotton,  tobacco,  foods, 
no  provision  for  him  to  get  a  cent  of  tl^t 
money.    That  was  written  to  me. 

The  storm  damasked  most  every  tobacco 
barn  I  had.  blew  down  one  hoxise  entirely, 
and  damaged  dozens  of  houses  and  pack 
houses.  The  storm  cost  me  around.  I  spent 
8  or  9  thousand  this  year  repairing  and  have 
to  spend  3  to  5  more  to  get  where  I  was  on 
repairs.  Farming  Is  such  a  hazardous  busi- 
ness. It  will  take  3  to  3  years  of  good  Incom* 
now  to  make  bark  what  I  lost  In  1954. 

I  want  you  all  to  remember  I  am  stressing 
the  fact  that  cotton  can  be  handled  differ- 
ent from  these  perishable  products.  A  bale 
of  cotton  In  storage.  Senator.  In  a  dry  place, 
I  have  no  doubt  will  keep  a  hundred  years 
without  deterioration.  There  Is  a  man  up 
here  near  Senator  Johnston's  county  has  a 
bale  of  cotton  made  In  the  1800's  and  Is 
apparently  In  as  good  condition  as  It  was 
then.  No  deterioration  In  stored  cotton 
In  a  dry  place,  approximately  none,  might 
be  snnie  technical  deterioration.  You  can 
handle  our  cotton  situation  a  whole  lot 
better  with  a  whole  lot  more  assurance  than 
perishables. 

You  could  set  this  10  million  bales  a^lde. 
Dont  forget  that  cotton  is  wsalth.  cotton 
Is  not  like  money,  a  medium  of  exchange, 
cotton  Is  pure  wealth.  It  turns  Into  78 
times  lU  value,  10  million  bales  of  cotton 
is  worth  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  today. 
But  at  Interest  It  Is  worth  10  to  13  billion 
dollars.  You  can  take  a  lung-term  use  and 
do  somethin;;  for  It. 

There  are  3  or  4  things  you  could  do  to 
help  our  cotton  farmers.  The  first  Is  you 
get  together  and  put  somebody  like  you  and 
Senator  Johnston— 

He  means  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellinder)  — 

on  the  committee  that  reaches  a  parity  price. 
Anybody  that  has  an  ounce  of  brains  knot's 
that  the  parity  price  that  they  have  set  Is 
not  fair  to  us.  which  is  now  around  33  or  34 
cents,  doesn't  give  any  American  his  Just 
share  of  our  national  Income,  as  President 
Eisenhower  said  on  the  statehouse  steps. 
Any  man  that  thinks  cotton  at  33  cents  a 
pound  gives  the  farmer  his  Just  share  of  th« 
national  income  ought  to  be  put  In  the  In- 
sane asylum,  or  else  he  Is  a  man  with  an 
Impure  heart.  I  am  talking  from  40  years' 
experience. 

So  you  get  a  parity  concept  that  takes  Into 
account  the  labor  of  producing  cotton  and 
put  that  labor  down  Just  like  the  preacher, 
the  teacher,  the  lawyer,  doctor,  the  labor- 
union  men,  all  the  railroad  employees,  every- 
body In  America,  a  clerk  In  the  store,  every- 
body, and  be  sure  they  get  that  $1  minimum 
that  you  put  for  everybody. 

So  that  Is  all  you  have  got  to  consider, 
consider  the  condition  we  are  In.  We  are 
In  the  way  of  bankruptcy  as  fast  as  we  can 
go.    We  would  have  been  there  this  year  if 
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It  had  not  been  for  support  prices,  under 
cotton  and  tobacco  In  South  Carolina. 

We  would  have  made  the  grade  this  year 
if  It  bad  not  been  for  support  prices.  In 
1951,  I  bought  a  Buick  Roadmaster  for 
$3,134.26.  I  was  geUlng  45.39  for  cotton. 
That  was  the  limit  that  Chester  Bowles  put 
on  It.  We  were  the  only  people  In  the  world 
getting  under  75  cents  then.  Everybody  in 
the  world  was  getting  75  cents  except  the 
Americans,  and  we  were  getting  45.39.  A 
bale  of  cotton,  the  seed  alone,  would  give  me 
a  check  for  ginning  for  $25  above  ginning  in 
1951.  Today,  due  to  stormy  weather,  most 
of  mine  I  pay  $3  a  bale  to  get  It  ginned  today. 
Tliey  bill  me  $3  a  bale  out  of  It.  I  pay  |3  a 
bale  to  get  It  ginned  today.  They  bill  me  $3 
for  every  bale.  And  I  went  down  and  asked 
the  boy  what  the  Bulcks  were,  and  he  said 
$4,200.  It  Is  up  35  percent  and  all  farming, 
so  the  U.  8.  News  and  World  Report  says,  is 
down  34  percent.  I  sm  certain  my  cotton  Is 
down  from  46.39  to  30  cents  on  the  Exchange 
In  New  York,  yet  that  Bulck  Is  up  35  percent, 
as  Is  all  other  Implements  for  the  farm, 
trucks,  tractors,  every  Implement  you  can 
name,  household  goods  and  appliances, 
everything  In  the  world  we  use. 

The  doctor's  bill  is  us  Just  as  much  and  the 
hospitals  have  doubled,  quadrupled,  and 
quintupled.  If  you  have  a  tenant  that  makes 
cotton  alone  and  let  him  have  a  spell  of  sick- 
ness for  SO  days,  there  Is  not  a  farm  In  South 
Carolina  on  the  average  that  can  make  the 
bill.  Thirty  days  In  the  hospital.  It  will  range 
from  $50  to  $500  a  week  doctors'  bills  and 
hospital. 

Everything.  It  Is  not  Just  one  thing  up  on 
us.  everything  In  the  world  is  up  except  the 
price  of  cotton,  and  It  Is  down  34  percent. 

Let  me  pay  my  retpects  to  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  When  he  was  first  appointed. 
1  went  to  Darlington.  8.  C.  to  hear  him  make 
a  talk.  I  thought  he  was  as  sweet  and  fine 
a  Christian  gentleman  as  ever  lived.  Just  to 
hear  him  talk.  1  wasn't  bo  much  Impressed 
with  his  brain,  but  I  did  give  him  that.  But 
when  he  went  all  over  the  country  as  every 
one  of  you  gentlemen  know,  and  tried  to 
make  it  appear  to  all  the  housewives  and  all 
the  consumers  of  farmers'  goods  that  the 
supporting  prices  at  90-percent  parity  was 
breaking  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes.  I  knew  he  was  a  liar  and  the  truth 
was  not  In  him. 

That  couldnt  be  so  because — that  Isn't 
all  he  did.  When  he  got  In  that  cheese  deal 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
have  fired  him  that  day:  the  first  Inkling 
he  got  of  it  he  ought  to  have  fired  Ezra. 
You  know  with  Ezia  coaching  him,  not 
you,  gentlemen,  because  everyone  of  you 
voted  for  90-perccnt  parity,  with  Ezra  coach- 
ing the  Congress  Joined  with  him  on  price 
supports.  Ninety  percent  Is  not  right;  75 
percent  will  cure  you.  Has  any  greater  fal- 
lacy ever  been  put  before  the  people  since 
the  world  began?  His  system  would  work, 
but  after  my  farm  Is  transferred  to  some- 
one eljse.  it  win  work,  but  It  will  put  the 
present  out  and  give  It  to  some  man  who 
made  some  money  manufacturing — It  will 
work  In  time. 

You  all  have  done  a  lot  of  good  things 
for  us  that  will  help  us.  Give  us  25  to  30 
years  and  they  will  come  along,  but  today 
It  win  take  price  advances  to  hold  cotton 
farmers  In  the  business.  That  Is  all  there 
is  to  It. 

You  all  know  that  Mr.  Benson  tried  to 
make  It  appear  that  It  cost  nearly  $20  bil- 
lion to  support  the  price  of  our  conmiodltles 
for  10  years.  When  he  got  under  his  oath 
where  the  prejury  law  would  get  him  he 
came  out  that  It  cost  $1  billion  In  20 
years,  or  the  sum  of  $55  million  a  year. 
That  Is  what  he  understood  his  oath  had  to 
come  out  with.  The  man  that  said  $20  bil- 
lion all  over  America.  Now  $56  million 
seems  like  a  lot  of  money  but  when  you 
are  appropriating  $70  billion  a  year  and  do- 
nating $10  bUUon  down  to  $4.5  bUlion  abroad. 


$65  mllUon  will  serve  to  relieve  the  cotton 
farmers  and  the  farmers  of  America  of  that 
charge  that  we  are  t>ankrupting  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Government  may  be  bankrupt,  but  It 
is  net  the  $55  million  a  year  that  is  doing 
it.  as  you  well  know. 

Gentleman.  In  1952  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Ike  Eisenhower, 
spoke  on  our  statehouse  steps  right  over 
there.  I  don't  pretend  to  tell  you  what  the 
President  said  In  Dakota  or  Minnesota.  I 
read  about  it.  I  heard  with  my  own  ears. 
He  spoke  of  his  attitude  toward  the  farming 
situation.  These  are  his  words,  not  part 
of  what  he  said.     He  said: 

"There  are  no  ifs.  ands,  or  buts  about  it. 
I  am  for  90-percent  parity  for  our  farmers, 
and  more  too,  if  necessary,  to  give  them 
their  Just  share  of  our  national  income." 

Tliose  are  his  words.  And  the  saddest 
thing  of  my  life,  gentleman,  except  I  was 
sending  our  boys  to  Korea,  but  with  that 
exception  the  saddest  thing  is  to  see  a  fine 
man  like  Ike  Eisenhower,  a  man  I  put  up 
$750  to  elect — 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that  I  do 
not  think  he  ever  sent  it  back,  either — 
I  want  to  say.  Senator,  I  didnt  do  that  fol- 
lowing James  F.  Byrnes,  as  fine  a  man  as 
Uved,  I  put  It  up  before  I  knew  how  Byrnes 
was  going  to  be.  I  didnt  put  It  up  because 
Eisenhower  made  that  speech,  gentlemen. 
That  was  made  long  after  I  put  it  up.  But 
I  went  home  and  said  to  the  boys,  "Ike  is 
not  only  going  to  be  elected,  he  Is  going 
to  be  favorable  to  us  farmers." 

Think  about  as  good  a  man  as  Elsenhower 
is.  we  all  know  he  is  a  good  man.  his  political 
enemies  would  say  that,  would  let  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  infiuence  him  to  go  back  on  his 
word  made  before  60,000  or  75,000  South 
Carolinians,  gentlemen,  it  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable that  it  could  have  taken  place.  That 
is  right,  almost  unbelievable.  It  is  sad  to 
me  that  a  man  with  the  love  and  esteem  of 
Else-  hower  would  fall  to  follow  Ezra  to  that 
degree. 

I  regret  it  most  exceedingly. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  desire  to 
read  a  statement  by  another  gentleman, 
Mr.  B.  F.  Williamson,  of  Darlington, 
S.  C: 

I  am  B.  F.  Williamson,  farmer  In  Darling- 
ton County,  farming  being  my  sole  occu- 
pation. 

I  fairoed  since  1924.  A  good  deal  of  the 
ground  has  been  covered  and  I  know  you 
haven't  too  much  time  left. 

On  the  subject  of  a  long-range  program. 
I  believe  that  we  are  entitled  to  90  percent 
of  price  support  where  we  effectively  con- 
trol production.  I  would  like  to  have  my 
Income  from  farming  come  from  the  market- 
place rather  than  through  subsidy  payments. 

I  think  it  works,  where  it  is  done  with  the 
right  spirit,  with  the  rick  backing.  I  think 
you  all  have  given  some  excellent  laws  for 
price-support  programs  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  worked  well  and  in  some  the 
purpose  has  been  defeated. 

On  cotton,  much  of  the  ground  has  been 
covered.  One  thing  that  hasn't  been  men- 
tioned that  I  like  and  I  think  South  Caro- 
lina farmers  want  is  a  continuous  acreage- 
control  program.  Even  in  the  years  when 
we  are  short  on  supply  and  can  grow  all  we 
want,  we  still  want  to  grow  that  within  the 
program.  That  way  we  will  keep  our  history 
and  know  where  we  stand  on  it. 

Now  let  me  read  the  statement  of  an- 
other gentleman.  Mr.  Charles  N.  Plow- 
den,  a  banker  and  farmer  of  Summerton. 
S.  C: 

Senator,  I  wUl  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
highlight  it.  I  am  from  a  small  rural 
county,  lower  South  Carolina.  Clarendon 
County.    We  have  a  small  group  of  farmers 


there,  a  very  small  group,  only  a  few  large 
ones  in  the  coiinty.  Otir  trouble  has  been 
caused  by  first  a  90  percent  of  parity  whereaa 
I  believe  that  if  we  were  to  maintain  an  av- 
erage standard  of  living  commensurate  with 
other  groups  it  should  have  been  100  percent. 
However,  that  90  percent  in  the  early  days 
when  the  South  and  the  Southwest  had  a 
great  deal  of  the  cotton  acreage  was  much 
easier  to  get  along  with  than  90  percent  now 
on  the  small  amount  of  acreage  that  we  have 
since  a  great  part  of  the  cotton  quota  has 
shifted  to  California,  Arizona,  in  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Western  States.  We  could  gradually 
reach  a  place  where  we  would  have  90  percent 
of  nothing  and  it  would  be  nothing.  That  is 
one  phase  that  has  come  about. 

The  next  in  our  section  has  been  because 
of  the  weather.  The  Goverrunent  could  not 
cause  that.  While  many  people  sold  cotton 
this  year  at  37  cents,  we  get  29  <^  to  30  cents, 
good  cotton.  Cottonseed  was  sening  3  years 
ago  at  $70  to  $72.  We  are  getting  $30  and 
have  been  getting  $30  during  this  season 
for  cottonseed.  Otir  seed  has  gone  from  $70 
to  $30. 

However,  In  fairness  I  would  say  the  lart 
break  In  cottonseed  came  from  1942  which 
was  the  high  for  the  year,  to  $30  after  the 
bad  weather.  So  they  tell  us  they  graded 
off  to  that  extent. 

The  next  condition  that  came  about  was,  as 
I  say,  reduced  acreage,  and  that  was  with  the 
parity  applying  that  has  hurt.  We  have 
many  families  who  have  a  good  many  chil- 
dren that  are  unable  to  plant  enough  crops 
that  if  they  hiade  a  full  crop  they  couldn't 
pay  their  debts  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
survive.  I  want  to  touch  on  one  phase  of 
financing  that  affects  them. 

What  would  be  the  solution?  I  don't 
know  except  for  this :  If  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect and  keep  prices  up  to  90  percent  of  parity 
In  this  country,  when  the  Goverrunent  makes 
a  loan  on  oats  or  wheat  or  cotton  this  year,  it 
is  of  little  consequence  to  us  if  next  year  Just 
when  we  go  to  gather  they  undermine  you 
and  seU  to  the  grain  miUs,  the  textile  mills, 
and  everything,  cotton  5,  10  cents  lower  than 
they  can  buy  in  the  market. 

For  Instance,  90  percent  on  200  acres.  If 
you  are  able  to  produce  200  acres  of  cotton 
you  can  have  a  better  chance  of  surviving  at 
90  percent  on  the  200  than  90  percent  on  a 
hundred  acres,  say,  if  you  are  cut  because  you 
can  reduce  your  cost  of  production  as  you 
produce  more  units.  You  have  to  have  the 
same  combine  for  so  much  work,  same  tractor 
power  and  same  operators  that  you  can  reach 
maximum  production  and  reduce  your  unit 
cost.  That  is  where  with  the  program  we 
have  been  ctirtailed  it  has  hurt.  I  operate  a 
large  farm  of  more  than  1,000  acres.  I  have 
been  able  to  get  by,  personally.  The  weather 
has  caused  us  to  take  some  terrible  losses.  X 
have  had  to  subsidize  that  farm.  We  have 
15  families,  many  of  them  bom  and  raised 
there  who  we  are  trying  to  carry  on  untU 
we  can  hit  better  times  or  something  works 
out. 

Now  what  Is  worrying  me  if  you  let  me 
change  to  a  country  banker  position,  we 
have  deposits  of  about  a  million  and  a  half. 
There  are  only  two  banks  In  our  entire 
county.  The  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
has  done  a  wonderful  work  in  Clarendon 
County.  I  think  that  they  have  done 
wonderful  work  in  the  South  generaUy. 
They  have  been  able  to  finance  people  that 
our  banks  who  are  instired  under  FDIC  can- 
not touch.  We  have  to  stay  liquid.  We 
can't  tie  up  money.  We  have  farmers  com- 
ing right  now  begging  me.  I  try  to  stay  on 
the  farm  and  leave  it  up  to  the  cashier.  I 
hate  to  face  them,  many  of  them  begging  us 
to  lend  them  $300  or  $600  on  a  tractor  note 
or  they  wiU  lose  it.  They  financed  it  with  a 
tractor  company  last  year  or  the  year  before. 
Those  people  have  nowhere  to  go  today. 
There  is  nowhere  to  turn.  We  cant  handle 
them.  Yet  we  are  seeing  many  of  them  right 
now,  that  Is  why  they  need  action,  they  are 
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having  to  give  np  their  farming  operatlona. 
They  are  caught  In  the  equeese.  They  have 
no  aeoondary  or  aubaldlary  Income  to  help 
them. 

Now.  Z  noticed  a  itatement  from  some  of 
the  agricultural  officials  several  months  ago 
that  they  sbovUd  go  out  and  get  extra  work. 
Well,  if  there  la  no  Indxistry  around  ana  no 
available  work  a  man  la  helpless  and  that  Is 
the  condition  we  have  In  lower  South  Caro« 
Una. 

Now,  we  hear  rumors.  It  Is  not  an  official 
rumor  and  I  could  not  prove  It,  but  I  have 
heard  nunors  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  our 
office  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Is 
going  to  be  curtailed  in  their  lending  another 
year  to  the  smaller  farmers  because  they  are 
too  small  to  be  a  profitable  farmer,  so  to 
speak.  They  are  expendable  and  can  be  cast 
off.  Our  estimate  is  where  they  have  been 
financing  approximately  800  farm  families. 
It  is  true  some  of  them  only  have  5  acres  and 
a  good  many  are  colored  farmers  that  have 
their  own  little  units  and  they  are  the  ones 
with  8  and  10  children  to  support,  and  some- 
body has  to  feed  them  or  take  care  of  them. 

If  they  leave  the  farm,  where  will  they  go? 
Right  Into  the  cities  to  your  relief  rolls. 
They  are  going  to  pile  up.  Crime  will  in- 
crease. Some  of  them  argue  you  will  lose 
something  on  these  farm  programs.  You 
may  lose  5  or  10  percent,  but  that  Is  the 
greatest  Insurance  this  country  can  ever  pay 
to  keep  down  communism  and  communistic 
thinking  because  you  have  a  father  and 
mother  with  hungry  children  and  they  are 
liable  to  listen  to  any  kind  of  preaching  on 
any  isms. 

You  may  loan  them  $500,  cover  them  with 

•  crop  mortgage  and  chattel.  They  may 
bring  back  only  $450.  You  have  kept  them 
going  and  kept  the  economy  as  we  know  it  in 
lower  South  Carolina  moving  along.  If  they 
•re  allowed  to  cut  that  from  800  families  to 
approximately  200  families  it  is  going  to  be 

•  major  disaster  in  our  county.  The  pro- 
gram won't  affect  much  of  South  Carolina  or 
the  Nation,  but  as  to  those  Individual  fam- 
ilies It  will  b«  a  major  disaster  for  those 
people. 

Turning  to  the  statement  of  another 
good  fanner  in  South  Carolina,  formerly 
a  State  senator,  Alfred  Scarborough. 
Sumter,  S.  C: 

For  several  years  the  farmers  of  America 
have  been  pictured  by  some  groups  as  living 
off  of  Oovernment  handouts,  and  always  ask- 
ing for  more  aid,  assistance,  and  relief. 
Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  portray  the 
farm  program  as  costing  the  taxpayer  billions 
of  dollars.  Many  have  been  led  to  the  false 
Impression  that  the  farmer  Is  sitting  back, 
drawing  a  large  Government  check  each 
month,  and  living  high.  Nothing  could  be 
fwther  removed  from  the  truth.  In  the  face 
of  the  recent  announced  Increase  of  the  cost 
of  living  figure,  the  farmer's  Income  for  the 
past  year  dropped  6  percent.  The  farmer's 
gross  share  of  the  consumer's  agriculture 
dollar  has  dropped  to  the  alarming  flgxire  of 
41  cents. 

The  farmers  asked  for  90  percent  pMuity. 
and  that  was  10  percent  less  than  the  Justi- 
fied 100  percent.  It  worked  to  produce  a  step 
nearer  equity.  Prices  have  always  followed 
support  levels.  Now,  with  the  flexible  for- 
mula all  prices  have  fallen  to  the  new  low 
levels.  The  farmers  did  not  want  a  subsidy, 
but  loans  on  a  90-percent  parity  basis  to 
enable  orderly  handling  and  marketing  of  its 
products  In  the  hands  of  both  the  Individ- 
uals and  the  Oovernment.  It  is  presupposed 
as  necessary  to  the  program,  putting  controls 
on  in  such  time  and  manner  as  to  try  to 
prevent  surpluses.  It  also  contemplated 
that  strenuous  effort  be  applied  toward  In- 
creasing of  export  sales,  and  orderly  selling 
of  accumulated  Oovernment  holdings.  An 
easentlal  of  the  many-sided  picture  wae 
utilization  of  any  apparent  sturpluses  by  sales 


or  gifts  on  the  Marshall  plan  program  and 
on  the  lunch  programs.  It  was  important  to 
have  an  extensive  research  program  in  find- 
ing new  uses  and  increasing  consumption  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Agriculture  has  never  wanted  a  direct  sub- 
sidy, even  though  with  the  high  protection 
afforded  others  It  would  be  thoroughly  Justi- 
fied. The  losses  on  the  agricultural  program 
have  been  much  leas  than  the  expenditure  on 
other  lines  of  endeavor  by  subsidy.  I  would 
like  to  have  in  your  record  what  has  recently 
been  quoted  from  one  of  your  fellow  Sena- 
tors, Senator  Scott,  of  North  Carolina. 

"1.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1789  had  been  In  ef- 
fect more  than  50  years,  when  In  1845  the 
Congress  authorized  special  subsidies  to 
steamship  lines  carrying  overseas  mail. 

"2.  Then  a  few  years  later  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment— the  taxpayers,  if  you  please — start- 
ed giving  the  railroads  huge  blocks  of  public 
land.  This  was  the  first  incentive  payment 
for  expansion  and  production  or  service. 
Before  this  direct  subsidy  ended,  the  Federal 
Oovernment  had  given  away,  to  the  trans- 
continental railroads  more  than  183  million 
acres  of  the  taxpayers'  land  with  a  value  In 
excess  of  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

"3.  In  World  War  II,  for  example,  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  paid, 
through  direct  subsidies,  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion for  the  processing  of  such  commodities 
as  meat,  petro'.eum.  zinc,  lead,  copper,  wood 
pulp,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  to  mention  only  a 
part  of  the  list. 

"4.  The  railroads  are  granted  subsidy  ben- 
efits of  various  forms,  including  low-interest- 
rate  loans,  special  freight-rate  concessions, 
and  quick  equipment-purchase  tax  amortiza- 
tions. 

"5.  The  aluminum  producers  of  America 
alone  received  $26  million  from  the  RFC  in 
direct  subsidies,  for  reimbursement  of  so- 
called  excessive-power  costs  they  had  paid. 

"6.  In  setting  up  the  subsidy  pattern,  the 
Government  has  not  neglected  the  ocean 
shipping  lines.  This  industry  for  a  long  time 
has  been  receiving  a  most  substantial  sub- 
sidy. In  fact,  it  receives  two  direct  subsidies. 
First  of  all,  the  Oovernment  pays  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  all  major 
merchant  marine  ships  and.  this  year  alone, 
the  ship-construction  subsidy  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  more  than  $48  million. 
This  is  money  the  Oovernment  never  hope* 
or  expects  to  get  back. 

"7.  In  addition  to  its  construction  sub- 
sidy the  shipping  industry  receives  an  oper- 
atmg  subsidy  which  is  costing  the  Oovern- 
ment this  yrar  slightly  more  than  $100 
million.  This  operating  subsidy  is  to  reim- 
burse the  shipping  lines  for  the  higher  wages 
they  pay  American  seamen,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  them  In  a  competitive  position 
with  foreign  lines." 

I  would  like  to  insert  here,  I  wish  It  were 
possible  for  us  to  get  100  percent  parity  and 
even  be  able  to  pay  our  employees  on  the 
farm  the  equivalent  of  what  other  imes  of 
Industry  get. 

"8.  The  airlines  also  come  in  for  a  whack 
at  the  subsidy  dollar.  Last  fiscal  year  they 
were  paid  at  least  $56  million  for  carry- 
ing this  country's  mall.  This  was  a  liberal 
fee  for  services  rendered.  But,  in  addition, 
the  airlines  were  handed  $73  million,  as  a 
direct  subsidy,  with  no  strings  of  any  kind 
attached,  plus  the  benefits  of  free  use  of 
Oovernment  airport  Installations,  weather 
service,  beacon  lights,  and  other  navigation 
aids  which  annually  coat  the  taxpayers 
some  $75  million. 

"9.  Then,  there  Is  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment. For  many  years  the  annual  deficit 
of  the  Department  has  been  considered  a 
subsidy  of  a  sort,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment pay  their  own  way,  or  even  produce  a 
profit. 

"10.  In  the  fiscal  year  1953,  a  typical  year, 
the  total  postal  deficit  amounted  to  $683 
million.     Of   this   total,   the   largest   single 


item — $330  million — was  lost  In  second -clasa 
mail  deficit  represenU  a  type  of  subsidy  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  publica- 
tions that  depend  upon  the  mall  as  a  cheap 
method  of  distribution. 

"11.  Then  there  Is  the  rapid  tax  write-off 
certificate  subsidy  that  permits  Industry  and 
big  business  to  hold  back  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  billions  of  dollars  of  ac- 
crued income  taxes  and  use  this  money, 
without  payment  of  any  interest,  for  a  period 
of  years.  In  many  Instances  It  even  becomes 
an  outright  gift." 

As  of  July  1  of  this  year,  such  tax  cer- 
tificates had  been  granted  to  the  tune  of 
slightly  over  $31  billion  with  an  effective 
tax  writeoff,  deferred  payment  or  gift 
amounting  to  an  excess  of  $18  billion.  Such 
Oovernment  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  years 
1949  through  1956,  Inclusive,  have  toUled 
$3  773  million  for  agriculture,  and  $5,880 
million  for  business.  The  figure  for  agri- 
culture covers  storage  costs,  spoilage,  non- 
recoverable  items  because  other  expenditure* 
under  the  agricultural  program  on  recover- 
able direct  subsidies  made  to  business  and 
industry  almost  100  percent  greater:  how- 
ever, are  dead  losses.  Yes,  subsidies  In  the 
world  in  which  we  live  today  have  become 
Just  about  universal. 

These  things  have  been  cited  to  show  the 
precedent  for  assistance  and  for  the  purpose 
of  two  deductions.  One  is  the  lack  of  Justi- 
fication of  withdrawing  the  90-percent  parity 
and  Jeopardizing  our  agriculture  and  na- 
tional economy  as  though  agriculture's  pro- 
gram would  bankrupt  the  Nation,  putting 
out  Justifiable  propaganda.  The  loss  to  agri- 
culture and  to  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
country  could  have  been  prevented  until 
necessary  amendments  to  the  act  could  have 
been  made  to  the  need  of  the  respective 
commodity  before  such  drastic  changes  in 
the  present  program. 

But  other  cosu  are  shooting  up  while  farm 
prices  go  down,  farmers  now  pay  72  percent 
more  In  interest  on  money  owed  on  land. 
Taxes  on  farmland  are  51  percent  higher  to- 
day than  in  base  period.  Farm  wage  rates 
have  increased  20  percent  following  city 
wages  up.  Trucks,  tractors,  other  farm 
motor  vehicles  have  jumped  25  percent. 
Gasoline,  oil.  dlesel  fuel,  and  so  forth,  arc 
16  percent  more  expensive  now. 

Farm  machinery  has  Increased  by  34  per- 
cent over  the  1947-49  average.  Building  and 
fencing  materials  are  up  by  23  percent  over 
base  period.     Farmers'  cosu  are  still  rUing. 

I  have  tried  to  show,  from  quoted  figures, 
the  lack  of  justification  for  any  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  being  advocated 
that  would  bring  the  farmer  down  to  the 
level  of  his  present  income  in  the  midst 
of  advancing  prices  to  all  other  segments  of 
the  Nation's  and  that  would  apparently  in- 
dicate an  attempt  to  destroy  agriculture's 
present  program  without  having  anything 
effective  to  offer  in  lieu  thereof.  I  have  also 
tried  to  Indicate  the  actual  seriousness  from 
statistics  of  the  farmer's  present  position  in 
the  national  economy.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  Is  geared  closely 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  our  farmers. 
These  farmers  constitute  our  tremendous 
market  for  the  Industrial  output  of  our 
highly   mechanised   productive   system. 

When  prosperity  comes  to  the  farmer  It  is 
reflected  in  business  establlshmenu  all  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is 
apparent  that  we  cannot  treat  the  economic 
life  of  the  farmer  as  an  Isolated  factor  to 
be  viewed  in  and  of  Itself.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  lU  relationship  to  our 
whole  economy  and  that  relationship  la 
close  and  Inseparable. 

This  is  the  thing  in  a  nutshell.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  so  handled  as  to  bring  dis- 
repute upon  It.  This  thing  has  many  gadg- 
ets. It  is  a  well-rounded  picture  like  the 
solution  to  any  of  the  problems.  You  have  to 
■ee  the  whole  picture.  The  fact  la.  It  had  to 
have  the  encouragement  of  exports,  orderly 
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marketing  of  domestic  and  foreign.  They 
have  had  these  surpluses.  They  missed 
Brazil  sales  and  things  of  that  kind.  Red- 
tape.  Similarly,  in  cotton.  Likewise,  it  has 
to  have  a  heavy  amount  of  expense  for  re- 
search, new  Increased  uses,  new  markets. 

What  I  mean  to  impljr  is  this:  Something  is 
needed  and  needed  quickly.  Why  In  the 
name  of  commonsense  couldnt  the  admin- 
istration have  held  to  this  program?  Be- 
cause under  the  1948  act  be  was  authorized 
to  raise  these  things.  Be  did  it  on  wool,  did 
It  on  sugar,  could  have  done  it  under  these 
things.  Under  an  emrrpency  he  could  have 
done  it.  My  thought  is  that  maybe  you  had 
better  amend  these  laws  and  make  them 
minlmums  and  things  in  requisite,  or  make 
them  mandatory. 

I  think,  if  this  program  can  get  back  and 
we  can  get  going,  you  will  have  time  for 
amendments  and  make  any  change,  not  after 
the  hotise  Is  destroyed  but  while  the  Are  is 
burning.  The  national  welfare  demands  it. 
The  last  thing  Is  this:  Inconsistencies  in 
administration.  Your  Japanese  importations 
coming  in.  Bringing  in  European  raw  cotton 
to  compete  with  American  cotton  because 
the  American  manufactured  items  are  not 
sold  and  he  can't  buy  our  stuff,  practically 
paralyzing,  throwing  out  25,000  workers  this 
fall  from  the  textile  industries  and  cutting 
down  on  our  industry. 

Vast  inconsistencies.  Absolute  unwilling- 
ness to  see  moneys  that  are  thrown  away 
and  the  fallacy  followed.  The  method  indi- 
cates an  attempt,  almost  a  conspiracy  to 
scuttle  our  program. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  persons 
whose  statements  I  have  read  were  not 
all  who  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  other 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee testified  along  similar  lines.  Not 
one  of  the  persons  from  South  Carolina, 
to  whose  testimony  I  have  referred,  said 
he  did  not  want  90  percent  of  parity. 
Every  one  of  them  said  he  wanted  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  or  more. 

The  statements  I  have  read  show 
something  else.  too.  They  show  that 
the  farmers  are  keeping  up  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Nation.  They  see  how 
they  are  being  made  to  lag  behind  while 
we  are  pushing  forward  all  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  in  America. 
Therefore  It  is  time  for  us  to  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  help  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation.     I     ' 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  facts  and 
this  testimony  speax  for  themselves. 

The  major  points  are  these: 

First.  The  farmers'  incomes  are  In 
terrible  condition,  and  reports  issued  just 
yesterday  show  they  are  getting  worse. 

Second.  The  farmers  want  an  imme- 
diate return  to  90  percent  of  parity,  and 
are  willing  to  accept  rigid  controls  with 
this  parity. 

Third.  The  farmers  were  given  prom- 
ises by  the  present  administration  of  90 
percent  and  100  percent  of  parity.  These 
promises  of  1952  were  broken,  and  as  a 
result  the  farmers  as  a  whole  have  no 
tnist  in  any  promises  the  administra- 
tion may  make  in  1956. 

Fourth.  We  in  the  Senate  should  take 
the  idle  promises  of  the  administration 
In  1952  as  a  lesson  well  learned  and  write 
our  own  bill,  and  in  that  way  keep  faith 
with  the  farmers,  and  not  be  blackjacked 
into  going  along  with  Mr,  Benson's  pro- 
gram of  let-downism. 

Fifth.  We  should  pass  90-percent  price 
supports  despite  the  threats  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 


It  is  a  standing  Joke  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  the  reason  Mr.  Eisenhower  decided 
to  run  again  is  that  after  staying  at 
Gettysburg  for  a  while  and  visiting  Mr. 
Humphrey's  farm  in  Georgia  he  knew 
that  so  long  as  Mr.  Benson  was  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  he  could  not  make  a 
living  at  farming. 

Well,  with  me  and  the  farmers  of  my 
State,  it  is  not  a  joke.  It  is  the  awful 
truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  am  not  going 
to  be  bullied  around  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  National  Farm  Bureau,  or  any 
of  the  pressure  groups  who  no  more  rep- 
resent the  little  farmers  of  the  Nation 
than  does  some  man  from  outer  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  will  closely  read  the 
testimony  of  the  farmers  in  their  re- 
spective States,  as  I  have  done,  and  fol- 
low their  advice  and  thinking.  If  we 
all  were  to  do  that  I  know  we  would  pass 
90  percent  of  parity  with  little  difficulty. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  neglect  to  pro- 
vide 90  percent  of  parity,  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  votes  against  90  per- 
cent of  parity  will  have  on  his  hands  the 
bankruptcy  of  every  farmer  who  fails  in 
the  coming  year  or  years  and  winds  up 
on  relief  and  wandering  the  city  streets. 
That  will  happen. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  exchange  Mr. 
Benson's  sliding -parity  schedules  for 
rigid  90 -percent  supports,  this  Nation 
will  not  long  have  need  for  the  so-called 
soil-bank  program,  for  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  banks  will  own  all  the 
soil. 

Surely  In  the  past  few  years  we  have 
learned  enough  from  actions  of  the 
Republican  administration  to  know  bet- 
ter than  to  depend  on  anything  it 
promi.<!es  the  farmers. 

Surely  we  remember  that  it  promised 
to  keep,  and  then  after  election  day 
knocked  out,  90-percent  supports.  Sure- 
ly we  know  the  administration  has 
preached  easier  credit  and  practiced 
tighter  credit  for  the  farmers.  Surely 
we  have  not  forgotten  the  great  soil 
conservationist  Eisenhower  and  how  he 
O.  K.'d  Mr.  Benson's  plan  to  choke  the 
conservation  program  by  cutting  off 
funds.  Surely  we  know  that  sliding 
incomes  have  resulted  from  sliding 
parity, 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  pass  a 
decent  farm  bill  that  contains  90  per- 
cent of  parity  and  rigid  controls,  I 
would  not  blame  the  good  farmers  of 
America  if  they  marched  on  the  Capitol. 
Likewise,  should  Mr.  Eisenhower  veto 
a  bill  because  it  contains  90  percent  sup- 
ports, I  would  not  blame  the  farmers  if 
they  similarly  marched  on  the  White 
House.  In  fact,  I  would  be  tempted  to 
help  them. 

There  is  little  choice  for  us  in  the 
Senate  when  the  pending  bill  comes  up 
for  passage.  Either  we  approve  90  per- 
cent of  parity  in  order  to  save  the 
farmers  of  today  or  we  sign  the  death 
warrant  of  thousands  of  little  farmers 
all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  poll,  no 
official,  no  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  no 
expert  alive  in  America  today  that  knows 
better  what  is  best  for  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  than  the  farmers  themLselves. 
Let  us  today  sober  our  judgment  of  the 


situation  before  we  vote,  using  the  testi- 
mony of  thousands  of  farmers,  such  as 
that  which  I  have  quoted  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Orangeburg  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau, which  has  a  membership  of  more 
than  1,500  families.  It  is  signed  by  the 
president,  Mr.  P.  Mitchell  Ott. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RzsoLcnoN  roa  90  Pqcent  Pabttt 

Whereas  the  economic  position  of  the 
Orangeburg  County  farmers  is  in  Jeopardy 
as  a  result  of  continuously  falling  farm 
prices  and  increasing  farm  costs;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
predicting  even  further  price  declines  and 
increased  costs  In  1956;  and 

Whereas  the  sliding  scale  of  farm  price 
supports  holds  no  promise  of  correcting  the 
situation;  and 

Whereas  that  the  so-called  modem  parity 
formula  will  tend  to  lower  parity  prices  on 
most  basic  crops:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  farmers  here  in 
Orangeburg,  S.  C,  strongly  reconunend  sup- 
port prices  to  be  restored  to  parity  on  all 
basic  crops  and  that  the  so-called  modern 
parity  formula  be  discarded:  Be  it  fvirtber 

Resolved.  That  we  support  a  minimum  90 
percent  of  parity  price-support  program  for 
any  basic  commodity  when  an  acreage  allot- 
ment and  marketing  quota  program  is  in 
effect  on  that  commodity. 

Resolution  fob  Son.  Bank  Act 
Be  it  resolved.  That  soil-bank  plan  as  pro- 
posed In  the  present  Congress  gives  little 
prcHnise  of  fair  prices,  and  must  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  of  much  help  as  to  prices  this  year 
but  only  as  a  long-term  measure. 

Whereas  we  favor  the  development  of  a 
sound  soil  fertility  bank  program  as  a  supple- 
ment to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  present 
farm  programs. 

RESoLtmoN  roR  Imports 

Resolved.  That  this  assembled  group  of 
farmers  go  on  record  in  opposition  to  any 
importation  of  farm  products  that  are  being 
produced  In  surplus  in  the  United  States. 

Whereas  we  oppose  changing  basis  for  sup- 
port price  on  cotton  from  }a-inch  middling 
to  1-inch  middling.  We  support  %-inth 
middling  as  basis. 

Whereas  we  recommend  the  establishment 
of  lower  grades  than  presently  provided  for 
cotton  eligible  for  price  supports.  We  also 
virge  price  support  commensurate  with  grade 
be  given  on  all  split  grades  of  cotton. 

RXSOLUTION  FOa  EXPANDB)  SCHOOL  LUNCb 

Whereas  the  health  of  our  young  people  of 
these  great  United  States  shotild  be  of  para- 
mount concern;  and 

Whereas  the  stupluses  of  our  country  merit 
the  consideration  of  a  stamp  plan  to  get  sur- 
plus conunodities  into  the  hands  of  the 
needy,  underprivileged,  and  tax-supported 
institutions,  such  as  mental  ho^ltals, 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  the  like:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  Immediate  adoption 
of  a  stamp  plan  for  increasing  the  amount  of 
surplus  conunodities  for  use  of  our  school- 
lunch  program,  to  the  needy,  aged,  and  the 
underprivileged  when  In  tax -supported  insti- 
tutions. 

We  urge  you  to  do  all  In  your  power  to  get 
legislation  passed  before  planting  time  of  our 
basic  crops  in  the  South. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


*■*  i»i* 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, briefly  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
farm  bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee, 
discuss  its  particular  application  to  the 
com  belt,  and  also  to  discuss  for  a  few 
minutes  an  amendment  which  I  have 
submitted  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  I,  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  MartimI.  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dihksbn),  and  the 
Senators  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner  and 
Mr.  Capkhart]. 

Mr.  President,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. Senate  bill  3183  would  drastically 
limit  participation  of  the  conmiercial 
com  area  in  the  proposed  soil  bank  pro- 
gram, which  includes  the  acreage  re- 
serve and  the  conservation  reserve. 

In  its  present  form,  the  bill  fails  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  Midwest  livestock- 
feed  economy  by  failing  to  recognize  the 
fundamental  fact  that  there  is  an  im- 
portant difference  between  com  and  the 
other  so-called  basic  commodities. 

Corn  is  produced  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  livestock.  On  the  aver- 
age, an  estimated  85  percent  of  the  total 
crop  is  used  as  feed — largely  on  the 
farms  where  it  is  produced.  Thus,  the 
average  com  farmer  gets  his  cash  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  livestock,  poultry. 
and  dairy  products,  and  not  from  the 
sale  of  com. 

I  say  "average."  There  is  a  very  small 
percentage  of  corn  actually  sold  on  the 
open  markCw.  but  in  the  end  very  little 
of  it  goes  into  any  kind  of  commercial 
use.  except  for  feed.  The  overwhelming 
bulk  of  it  goes  into  feed  for  livestock  and 
poultry. 

Marketing  quotas  never  have  been  ap- 
plied to  com  because  no  one  has  been 
able  to  figure  out  how  to  enforce  quotas 
on  a  feed  crop  that  is  largely  consumed 
on  farms.  Congress  recognized  two  years 
ago  that  quotas  would  not  work  on  corn 
by  repealing  the  authority  for  corn 
quotas  when  it  enacted  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that  for  ap- 
proximately 20  years  efforts  were  made 
to  figure  out  a  way  to  make  quotas  work 
with  reference  to  com.  which  is  a  crop 
consumed  almost  entirely  by  animals, 
but  no  one  was  able  to  figure  out  a  way 
siiccessf  ully  to  apply  quotas  to  com. 

Acreage  allotments  have  been  in  effect 
In  the  corn  area  for  the  last  2  years,  but 
c(Hnpliance  has  been  low.  This  is  under- 
standable when  we  look  first  at  the  fact 
th&t  corn  is  produced  primarily  for  feed 
and  second  at  the  fact  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  com  acreage  in  the  commercial 
com  area  would  merely  mean  the  sur- 
render of  corn's  traditional  livestock  feed 
market  to  other  areas  and  other  com- 
modities. Even  the  farmers  who  do 
comply  with  their  allotments  In  order  to 
qualify  for  price  support  often  have  to 
buy  "free"  com  from  their  neighbors 


to  replace  the  com  they  have  placed 
under  loan. 

While  asking  commercial  area  com 
producers  to  reduce  com  acreage,  the 
Government  has  permitted  the  unlimited 
expansion  of  competitive  feed  production 
on  land  which  has  been  forced  out  of  cot- 
ton, wheat,  peanuts,  rice,  and  tobacco 
production  under  marketing  quota  pro- 
grams. 

The  counties  which  were  in  the  com- 
mercial area  in  1953  planted,  in  1955, 
56,342.000  acres  to  corn. 

In  1955,  when  the  commercial  area 
allotment  was  49.843.000  acres,  com- 
mercial area  plantings  were  56,047,000 
acres.  For  1956,  a  somewhat  enlarged 
commercial  area  has  been  alloted  only 
43.281.000  acres.  This  means  an  average 
cut  of  15  percent  from  1955  allotments 
for  counties  that  were  in  the  commercial 
area  last  year,  and  a  cut  of  24  percent 
from  the  acreage  which  was  actually 
grown  in  the  present  commercii.1  area 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say,  and  I  must 
continue  to  emphasize  that,  regardless 
of  what  the  allotments  under  the  law 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  price  supports, 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  were, 
in  1955,  49  million  acres,  nevertheless, 
in  excess  of  56  million  acres  were  actu- 
ally planted  in  the  commercial  corn  area, 
and  that  figure  sticks,  year  in  and  year 
out. 

The  commercial  area  producers  who 
have  been  cooperating  with  the  pro- 
gram in  the  main  producing  areas  have 
seen  their  efforts  to  make  the  program 
work  largely  offset  by  increased  acreage 
of  other  areas  both  within  and  outside 
the  commercial  area.  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  Nebraska  reduced  their  com  plant- 
ings by  1.232,000  acres  from  1953  to  1954. 
At  the  same  time.  7  other  Com  Belt 


States  increased  plantings  by  a  total  of 
1,201,000  acres,  and  21  minor  corn-pro- 
ducing States  increased  plantings  by  a 
total  of  1,091.000  acres. 

Iowa.  Illinois,  and  Nebraska  reduced 
corn  plantings  1,150,000  acres  from  1953 
to  1955.  while  7  other  Corn  Belt  States 
increased  com  plantings  1,519,000  acres 
and  15  minor  corn-producing  States  in- 
creased plantings  921,000  acres.  Cali- 
fornia alone  increased  corn  acreage  110 
percent  from  1953  to  1954  and  233  per- 
cent from  1953  and  1955.  California  also 
has  increased  her  com  yields  from  36 
bushels  per  acre  on  the  average  in  1953 
to  48  bushels  per  acre  in  1954  and  56 
bushels  per  acre  in  1955.  Most  of  Cali- 
fornia's increased  acreage  came  on  irri- 
gated land  diverted  from  cotton  produc- 
tion. As  a  result,  corn  production  in 
California  increased  181  percent  from 
1953  to  1954  and  418  percent  from  1953 
to  1955.  I  do  not  mention  this  to  criti- 
cize California  farmers  in  any  way.  In- 
stead, I  state  these  as  facts  that  farmers 
in  the  commercial  corn  area  and  live- 
stock producers  and  feeders  everywhere 
have  to  recoRnize. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  befdre  me  a 
table  which  sets  forth  the  shifts  in  com 
acreage  from  1953  to  1955  in  selected 
major  and  minor  corn-producing  States. 
I  shall  not  burden  Senators  with  a  read- 
ing of  the  statistics  for  each  State.  The 
table  verifies  the  general  conclu.sions 
and  statements  I  have  just  made.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  In  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


Shifts  in  corn  acreage  from  1053  to  1955  in  aelected  major  and  minor  corn-prod ueirig  State* 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  production  of  oats,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums  on  so-called  diverted 
acres  is.  at  the  moment,  an  even  more 
serious  threat  to  the  livestock  economy 
of  the  commercial  com  area  than  is  the 
expansion  of  corn  production  in  other 
areas. 

From  1953  to  1955  approximately  17 
million  acres  of  land  have  been  taken 
out  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  shifted 
into  the  production  of  other  crops, 
mainly  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that,  in  terms  of  feed- 
ing value  equivalent  to  com.  the  pro- 
duction in  1954  and  1955  on  the  diverted 
acres  of  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums amounts  to  over  800  million  bush- 
els. Livestock  producers  mainly  outside 
the  commercial  com  area  have  been 
using  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums 
in  place  of  corn  as  feed.  Thus  corn 
stocks  have  skyrocketed  to  the  highest 
point  in  history. 

As  I  have  indicated  previously,  the 
formula  in  the  production-adjustment 
laws  for  determining  the  acreage  of  com 
has  forced  allotments  down  from  ap- 
proximately 57  million  planted  acres  to 
approximately  50  million  acres  in  1955, 
and  now  for  1956  dcwn  to  only  approxi- 
mately 43  million  acres.  Congress  has 
permitted  wheat  and  cotton  growers  to 
obtain  the  benefits  of  price  support  and 
still  at  the  same  time  to  shift  their  prob- 
lems to  the  regular  feed -grain  produc- 
ers. Not  only  has  this  been  unfair  to 
producers  in  the  Corn  Belt,  but  it  has 
also  been  unfair  to  the  traditional  pro- 
ducers of  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums. Regular  corn  farmers  have  con- 
tributed very  little  to  the  problem,  since 
most  of  them  have  disrei^arded  price 
supports  and  have  continued  to  plant 
what  was  economically  soimd  on  their 
own  farms  and  have  taken  their  chances 
on  what  the  free  market  would  pay  them 
for  their  com.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
60  percent  of  the  corn  produced  last  year 
throughout  the  entire  Corn  Belt  was 
produced  without  regard  to  price  sup- 
port. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  1955  com 
program  called  for  a  reduction  of  6.5 
million  acres  from  1953  plantings  in  the 
commercial  area.  Yields  are  somewhat 
above  the  United  States  average  in  the 
commercial  area;  but  if  commercial  area 
corn  producers  had  complied  with  their 
corn  allotments  100  percent,  the  effects 
of  the  com  program  on  total  feed  grain 
supply  clearly  would  have  been  offset  by 
the  increased  production  of  feed  grains 
on  land  diverted  from  crops  under  mar- 
keting controls  plus  the  additional  oats, 
barley,  and  grain  sorghums  that  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  produced  on 
land  diverted  from  com. 

Com  producers  also  have  been  operat- 
ing under  the  constant  threat  that  sur- 
plus wheat  would  be  dumped  into  the 
feed  market  to  off.set  any  adjustment 
that  may  be  made  in  corn  production. 
Even  now,  when  feed  grain  supplies  are 
at  an  all-time  high,  proposals  are  being 
made  that  wheat  be  dumped  into  the 
corn  market  either  through  CCC  sales  or 
through  the  adoption  of  a  multiple-price 
program  for  wheat. 


The  large  stocks  of  livestock  feed  that 
have  been  accumulated  under  past  Gov- 
ernment programs  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
responsible  for  the  present  depressed 
prices  of  cattle  and  hogs.  Despite  the 
present  unsatisfactory  level  of  cattle  and 
hog  prices,  the  availability  of  large  sup- 
plies of  feed  grain  produced  on  diverted 
acres  is  resulting  in  a  further  expansion 
of  livestock  production  in  some  noncom- 
mercial corn  areas.  For  example,  the 
December  1955  report  on  farmers'  in- 
tentions for  spring  farrowings  indicated 
a  2 -percent  reduction  in  spring  pig  pro- 
duction for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
in  1956.  The  same  report,  however,  in- 
dicated that  farrowings  in  11  south  cen- 
tral States  will  be  11  percent  larger  this 
spring  than  a  year  earlier.  These  States 
are  largely  outside  the  commercial  corn 
area  and  therefore  are  largely  free  from 
com  allotments.  Incidentally,  in  these 
same  States,  corn  production  increased 
57  percent  in  terms  of  bushels  from  1954 
to  1955. 

In  the  face  of  the  critical  situation 
which  rising  feed  supplies  are  creating 
for  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  pro- 
ducers, S.  3183  contains  provisions  which 
will  drastically  limit  participation  in  the 
soil  bank  program  in  the  commercial 
com  area.  Section  215  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  eligible  for  pasrments 
under  the  soil  bank  program  with  respect 
to  any  farm  for  any  year  in  which  the 
acreage  of  any  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity other  than  wheat  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  un- 
der Title  in  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  as  amended,  or  the 
wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  exceeds  the 
larger  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  under 
such  Title  or  15  acres. 

Com  producers  overplanted  their  1955 
allotments  at  an  average  of  12  percent 
in  1955.  In  view  of  the  low  level  of 
corn  and  livestock  prices  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  recent  months,  it  is  to  be  an- 
ticipated that  more  farmers  would  be 
willing  to  reduce  acreage  to  the  level  of 
their  1955  allotments  this  year.  It  is 
completely  unrealistic,  however,  to  ex- 
pect any  widespread  compliance  with 
allotments  which  are  l>eing  cut  15  per- 
cent from  1955  allotments  and  an  aver- 
age of  24  percent  from  the  acreage 
actually  grown  in  1955. 

Yet,  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  real 
progress  toward  adjusting  our  total  agri- 
cultural plant  to  effective  market  de- 
mand, and  if  we  are  going  to  bring  about 
desirable  improvements  in  cattle  and  hog 
prices,  something  must  be  done  about 
our  present  excessive  supply  of  feed 
grain. 

We  have,  in  the  soil  bank  idea,  a  means 
whereby  an  effective  program  can  be 
developed  for  corn.  Since  com  is  not 
a  marketing  quota  crop,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  proposed 
acreage  reserve  program  on  a  different 
basis  than  the  marketing  quota  crops. 
We  should  start  from  where  we  are  and 
give  the  com  producers  a  program  which 
can  be  expected  to  work. 

To  have  a  workable  program  for  the 
livestock-feed  economy,  we  need  legisla- 
tive action  that  will  provide: 

First.  An  effective  substitute  In  1956 
for  the  presently  ineffective  com  allot- 
ment    program.       The     distinguished 
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senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] has  offered  an  amendment  which 
will  get  at  the  diverted  acre  problem 
generally  and  provide  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  com  allotments  in  1956.  I 
shall  support  his  amendment. 

Second.  The  opportunity  for  com  pro- 
ducers to  vote  in  a  referendum  as  to 
whether  they  prefer  to  return  to  com 
allotments  in  1957  or  whether  they  pre- 
fer to  continue  the  type  of  program 
which  would  be  operative  in  1956.  Sev- 
eral Senators  from  the  Com  Belt  are 
joining  with  me  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
in  proposing  an  amendment  which  will 
accomplish  this  purpose  as  well  as  those 
stated  in  points  3  and  4  below. 

Third.  A  workable  soil-bank  program. 
In  order  to  get  participation  in  the  Com 
Belt — an  objective  in  which  all  areas 
have  a  vital  stake  because  of  the  impact 
of  production  there  on  the  livestock- 
feed  economy  throughout  the  coimtry 

we  need  to  have  a  realistic  acreage  base 
from  which  to  starlAmder  the  acreage 
reserve  program.  I  think  the  facts  I 
have  presented  in  this  statement  most 
certainly  prove  this. 

Fourth.  A  practical  altemative  pro- 
gram of  cash  or  payment  in  kind  which 
will  facilitate  using  our  present  surpluses 
to  implement  the  soil-bank  program,  and 
do  so  in  a  way  which  will  contain  safe- 
guards against  market  price  depressing 
effects. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  equity  of  allowing  corn  producers  to 
use  their  base  allotments  rather  than 
their  1956  allotments  for  purposes  of 
complying  with  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram. In  this  connection  I  should  like 
to  submit  a  table  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  important 
table.  Bear  in  mind  that,  imder  the 
law.  there  are  six  basic  commodities, 
excluding  tobacco,  because  it  is  not  in 
the  program  we  are  discussing,  and  is 
not  eligible,  for  various  reasons,  to  the 
formula  under  which  we  are  operating. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  under  the 
law  as  it  exists  a  formula  is  prescribed 
for  determining  the  number  of  acres  for 
the  ensuing  crop  year  which  should  be 
planted  to  various  basic  crops,  in  order 
to  maintain  what  is  termed  and  defined 
as  a  normal  supply,  and  the  formula 
has  to  be  annovmced  by  the  Secretary 
by  the  first  of  February. 

However,  as  to  basics  except  corn 
there  has  been  written  into  the  law  a 
floor  below  which  the  acreage  cannot  go. 

For  instance,  the  minimum  acreage 
which,  under  the  law,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  support  for  wheat  is  55  million 
acres.  If  the  formula  which  is  applied 
to  com  acreage  were  applied  to  wheat 
acreage,  in  determining  the  nimiber  of 
acres  to  be  supported,  the  formula 
would  provide  for  only  18,580.645  acres 
of  wheat.  The  floor  protects  the  wheat- 
grower  at  55  million  acres,  of  almost 
36  >^  million  acres  more  than  are  allot- 
ted to  com  under  the  formula.  But  in 
the  case  of  wheat  the  Secretary  cannot 
go  below  the  floor,  which  is  set  at  55 
million  acres. 

For  rice,  the  legal  floor  Is  1.639,084 
acres.  Under  the  formula  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  com,  there  would  be  needed 
only  936,302  acres  of  rice  to  maintain 
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«  normal  supply.  The  floor  protects 
rice  plantings  to  the  extent  of  702.782 
excess  acres  in  order  to  maintain  what 
is  called  a  normal  supply. 

With  respect  to  upland  cotton,  the 
floor  Is  17.391.304  acres,  and  the  Secre- 
tary cannot  go  below  that.  Under  the 
formula  which  applies  to  com.  there 
would  be  required  only  6.690.195  acres 
of  upland  cotton  for  this  year  in  order 
to  maintain  a  normal  supply  of  upland 
cotton. 

With  regard  to  extra  long  staple  cot- 
ton, which  is  not  moving  at  all.  the  min- 
imum under  the  law  is  45.305  acres. 
That  class  of  cotton  is  not  moving.  I 
understand  it  is  all  in  storage.  There 
would  be  no  acres  in  extra  long  staple 
cotton  this  year,  if  the  same  formula 
were  applied  to  it  that  is  applied  to  com. 


The  floor  for  peanuts  Is  1.610.000 
acres,  below  which  the  Secretary  cannot 
go  in  his  supports.  Tet  the  formula 
would  give  peanut  growers  1,454.139 
acres,  or  they  have  155,861  excess  acres. 
That  is  not  badly  out  of  line. 

There  is  no  floor  below  which  the 
Secretary  cannot  go  with  regard  to 
com ;  there  is  no  bottom.  Therefore,  in 
applying  the  formula  for  1956.  there 
would  be  43.300.000  supported  acres  for 
corn  in  the  supported  com  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  to  which  I  have  been 
referring  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  HICKKNLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  flgxires  very  clearly  show  the 
floors  fixed  in  the  law  with  respect  to 
various  commodities.  In  many  ways  I 
have  not  objected  to  the  floors,  l)ecau£e 
I  realize  thoroughly  the  economic  prob- 
lems in  various  areas.  The  floors  fixed 
may  be  too  large  or  they  may  be  too 
small,  but  I  know  we  must  be  realistic 
about  these  things  for  the  various  areas 
have  their  own  economic  problems. 

I  am  only  pointing  out  that  there  has 
been  an  unrealistic  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion so  far  as  other  basics  are  concerned. 
and  that  com  has  not  had  the  floor  pro- 
tection, but  has  been  subject  to  the 
formula,  with  respect,  to  acreage,  as 
contained  in  the  law. 

As  clearly  shown  in  the  table,  for 
this  crop  year  there  must  be  supported, 
under  the  formula.  47.979.112  acres  of 
basic  crops  in  this  country  in  excess  of 
what  the  formula  provides  should  be 
planted  in  order  to  maintain  a  normal 
supply. 

I  point  out  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  which  I  have  had  printed  in  the 
RscoBo  there  appears  an  explanatory 
note,  together  with  the  source  of  the 
information,  which  is  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  date 
of  February  23.  1956. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
minimum  national  allotments  set  by  the 
Congress  prevent  the  reduction  in  allot- 
ments for  those  crops  comparable  to 
those  scheduled  for  com  producers  in 
195tf.  If  1956  allotments  for  cotton  and 
wheat  were  set  on  a  basis  comparable  to 
that  provided  by  law  for  com.  and  re- 
cently announced  by  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture — as  he  had  to  do  under  the 
law — the  allotments  for  cotton  would  be 
6.690,195  acres,  a  further  cut  of  10.701,109 
acres  below  the  1956  allotment,  and  the 
allotment  for  wheat  would  be  18.580.645 
acres,  a  further  cut  of  36.419,355  acres 
below  the  1956  allotment. 

I  would  not  propose  such  a  cut  for 
these  two  crops.  As  I  ."^aid.  it  would  be 
an  unrealistic  reduction  as  a  require- 
ment for  price  supports,  and  it  would 
make  the  soil  bank  unworkable  for 
these  crops.  Yet,  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  contains  provisions  with  respect 
to  corn  that  are  as  incredible  as  the^e 
cuts  for  cotton  and  wheat  would  be. 

American  agriculture  needs  a  realistic 
livestock-feed  program.  I  sincerc.y 
hope  this  Congress  will  provide  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  I  have 
proposed,  along  with  my  Senate  col- 
leagues whom  I  named  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks,  may  appear  to  be  rather 
complicated;  but.  in  fact,  they  are  not. 

As  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Corn  Belt  found  itself  in  the  follow- 
ing situation:  with  mandatory  acreage 
allotments  year  by  year;  and  with  no 
floor  to  protect  the  corn  farmers;  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  last  year,  when  the 
formula  prescribed  that  only  49  million 
acres,  roughly,  could  be  supported,  less 
than  50  percent,  approximately,  of  the 
farmers  of  corn  acreage  in  the  commer- 
cial corn  area  accepted  their  allotments 
or  were  in  compliance ;  in  my  own  State, 
approximately  23  percent  of  the  1954 
com  crop  actually  went  to  seal.  In 
other  States,  the  percentage  was  lower 
than    that.    The   manifest    reason    for 


that,  as  l8  understood  by  anyone  in  the 
Com  Belt,  Is  that  com  Is  a  feed  crop,  and 
the  farmers  have  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  com  if  they  are  to  operate 
their  plants ;  and  if  the  acreage  is  cut  too 
low,  they  will  disregard  the  allotments, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
any  loan  or  support,  but  will  elect  to  go 
on  the  free  market. 

Under  the  formula  for  this  year,  the 
acreage  Is  cut  further  to  43  million.  In 
the  case  of  the  supported  acres.  Last 
year,  with  a  49  million  acre  support  limit, 
we  still  had  56  >  2  million  acres,  or  about 
that  many,  in  the  commercial  com  area. 
The  year  before,  we  had  56  million  acres- 
plus.  The  year  before,  we  had  about  the 
same  acreage;  there  was  comparatively 
little  compliance — that  Is  to  say,  less 
than  50  percent  compliance  in  the  1954- 
55  crop  years. 

With  this  cut  of  approximately  15  per- 
cent more  in  the  supported  com  acres 
this  year,  there  will  be  far  less  compli- 
ance. That  is  agreed  to  by  everyone  I 
know,  regardless  of  his  position  on  other 
phases  of  the  pending  bill.  Every  com 
farmer  I  know  will  freely  admit  that  a 
further  reduction  to  46  million  acres  of 
supported  com  this  year,  will  result  In 
far  less  acceptance  of  com  allocations. 

Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  that  in  or- 
der to  participate  in  the  soil  t>ank.  a 
farmer  must  be  in  compliance:  and  if 
substantially  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  the  corn  area  are  in  com- 
pliance, then  substantially  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  farmers  will  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  soil  bank,  even  if  they 
elect  to  do  so. 

As  the  matter  now  .stands,  with  greatly 
reduced  acres,  if  they  accept  their  al- 
lotments, they  will  not  have  any  acres 
devoted  to  com  which  they  can  put  in 
the  soil  bank,  or  which  they  can  retire 
from  production,  because  at  the  49  mil- 
lion acre  level,  they  were  running  so  low 
that  they  could  hardly  operate  their 
plants,  and  many  of  them  could  not  do  so 
even  with  their  previous  acreage  alloca- 
tions. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  the  Senate 
committee  simply  will  not  operate  for  the 
Corn  Belt,  and  make  it  realistically  pos- 
sible for  the  com  farmers  generally  to 
participate  in  the  soil  bank  and  reduce 
the  tillable  acres. 

That  IS  why  I  hare  prepared  these 
amendments,  and  that  is  why  I  offer 
them.  I  wish  to  state  briefly  what  they 
mean. 

At  the  outset.  I  said  that  when  one  con- 
siders the  number  of  sections  which  the 
amendments  propose  to  change,  the 
amendments  may  appear  a  'Ittle  compli- 
cated. But  I  shall  point  out,  in  more  or 
less  chronological  order,  what  this 
amendment  does — because  it  is  really 
just  one  amendment.  In  the  amend- 
ment, I  propose  that  for  the  year  1956 — 
this  year — instead  of  having  the  so- 
called  acreage  allotments  in  the  Com 
Belt  for  com  acres,  we  substitute  for  It  a 
farm-base  acreage.  Many  persons  will 
say.  "That  will  increase  corn  produc- 
Uon."  Mr.  President,  it  will  not  do  that 
at  all,  because  the  farm-base  acreage 
will  be  the  averane  of  the  acreage  which 
has  been  planted  for  the  last  several 
years,  and  that  will  be  the  base. 
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In  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
ports in  1956,  corn  farmers  in  the  com- 
mercial com  area  mu.st  (1)  stay  within 
the  farm-base  acreage,  and  (2>  must  put 
into  the  soil  bank  an  acreage  of  tillable 
cropland  equal  to  15  percent  of  their 
farm-base  acreage. 

Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  case  of  cotton  and  m  the  case  of 
wheat  and  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  we  do 
not  require  contributions  to  the  soil  bank. 
There  is  very  good  rtason  for  that.  I 
would  favor  compulsory  contributions  to 
the  soil  bank,  except  that  the  farmers 
who  voted  on  the  wheat  quotas  and  the 
farmers  who  voted  on  the  cotton  quotas 
and  the  farmers  who  voted  on  the  peanut 
quotas,  for  instance,  did  not  consider  the 
question  of  compulsory  contributions  to 
the  soil  bank;  that  question  was  not  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  votes  they 
cast.  Therefore,  if  at  this  time  we  were 
to  attempt — after  thty  have  voted  on 
their  programs  for  this  year — to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  on  them,  that  would 
not  be  fair;  certainly  we  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair.  I  think  the  committee 
was  unanimous  in  taking  that  view.  In 
other  words,  one  does  not  change  the 
rules  of  ba.seball  while  a  runner  is  be- 
tween second  base  and  third  ba.'se. 

For  that  reason,  the  program  has  been 
left  on  a  voluntary  basis,  insofar  as  other 
crop  areas  are  concerned.  But  in  this 
case  the  corn  farmers  would  be  required 
to  contribute  to  the  toil  bank  program, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  supports, 
and  therby  would  make  a  contribution 
of  productive  field-crop  land  to  the  soil 
bank,  for  which,  of  course,  they  would 
be  adequately  and  proorrly  compensated. 
But  they  would  be  required  to  make  that 
contribution  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
price  supports. 

I  wish  to  refer  specifically — because 
this  is  very  important  to  all  of  us,  and 
particularly  to  the  farmers — to  the  pro- 
visions appearing  on  page  5  of  my 
amendment.  I  propose  to  insert  section 
406.  to  read  as  follows: 

8bc.  406.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  and  In  lieu  of  corij  acre- 
aKe  allotments  for  1956  (which  shall  l>e 
Inoperative  for  1956) — 

Let  me  say  parenthetically,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  attempting  to  substi- 
tute a  farm  base  acreage  for  the  so- 
called  acreage  allotment  program — 
the  SecreUry  shall  require  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  corn,  that 
the  producer  agree  to  devote  an  acreage  of 
cropland  (tilled  In  normal  rotation),  at 
the  option  of  the  producer,  to  either  the 
acreage  reaerve  program  or  the  conservation 
reserve  program,  equal  to  18  per  centum  of 
such  producer's  farm  base  acreage  for  com. 
The  producer  by  electing  to  participate  In 
the  acreage  reserve  program,  underplantlng 
his  farm  base  acreage  for  corn,  and  other- 
wise complying  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 303  hereof,  shall  earn  a  payment  under 
subtitle  A  of  this  title.  The  producer  by 
electing  to  participate  In  the  conservation 
reaerve  program  and  otherwise  complying 
with  the  provUlons  of  section  307  hereof 
shall  earn  a  conservation  reserve  payment 
under  subtitle  B  of  this  title. 

A  little  later  I  shall  explain  how  we 
arrive  at  the  farm  base  acreage  which 
will  not  Increase  the  total  acreage  of 
com  produced  under  this  program. 
This  Is  what  the  provision  means,  and 


what  I  intend  it  to  mean:  It  means  that 
if  a  farmer's  farm  base  acreage  of  com. 
as  shown  by  historic  plantings,  is 
roughly  100  acres,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
before  he  could  go  into  the  soil  bank  or 
before  he  could  get  price  supports,  he 
would  have  to  cut  that  acreage  this  year 
down  to  73  or  75  acres.  He  could  plant 
his  other  crops  as  he  pleased,  or  he 
could  plant  comi)eting  crops  on  the 
acres  he  reduced.  He  would  not  thereby 
be  really  reducing  the  total  feed  pro- 
duction supply  of  tillable  acres. 

Let  us  use  the  illustration  that  the 
historic  average  corn  base  on  a  certain 
farm,  considering  normal  rotations  and 
plantings,  is  100  acres.     Bear  in  mind 
that  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  it  came 
to  the  Senate,  before  he  would  tie  eligi- 
ble, his  acreage  would  have  to  be  cut 
down  to   somewhere   around   73   or   75 
acres.    But  he  would  receive  that  base. 
However,  in  order  to  get  price  sup- 
port on  his  com,  or  just  compensation, 
he  would  be  required  to  contribute  an 
amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  his  farm 
base  acreage,  which  would  be  100  acres. 
He  would  have  to  contribute  15  acres  of 
his  tillable  crop  producing  land  into  the 
soil  bank.    Such  acreage  would  be  re- 
tired and  neither  grazed  nor  cropped. 
In  that  way  we  would  obtain  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  feed-producing  acres  and  still 
leave  the  farmer  free  to  plan.    For  ex- 
ample,   under    the    provisions    of    this 
amendment,  as  I  intend,  he  might  elect 
to  take  5  acres  out  of  the  comland.  or 
he  could  take  15  acres  out  of  the  com- 
land.    He  might  take  5  acres  out  of  corn, 
5  acres  out  of  beans,  and  5  acres  out  of 
oats,  so  long  as  he  took  out  15  percent 
of  100  acres  from  his  tillable  acres.    It 
would  give  him  great  latitude  in  the 
planning  of  his  operations  and  in  the 
conduct  of  his  farm.    It  would  not  re- 
quire him  to  take  all  those  acres  out  of 
any   one   crop,   and   I   think   it   would 
stabilize  the  agricultural  program  and 
the  crop-reduction  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Has  the  Senator  made  it 
clear  that  if  the  farmer  has  a  100-acre 
base  for  corn,  he  is  required  to  put  15 
acres  m  the  soil  bank? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Not  of  com- 
land alone. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  getting  to  the 
method  of  payment.  If  he  chooses  to 
put  in  5  acres  of  his  cornland,  he  Is  paid 
for  that  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  re- 
serve payments.  That  is,  he  is  paid  for 
taking  out  5  acres  of  corn. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  takes  the  other  10 
acres  out  of  oats,  alfalfa,  beans,  or  some 
other  crop,  imder  the  conservation  re- 
serve program,  he  is  paid  somewhat  less 
than  he  would  receive  if  he  took  it  all 
out  of  corn. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  want  the  Rec- 
otD  to  show  that  he  could  take  out  clover 
or  oats  land  and  receive  the  same  pay- 
ment as  though  he  took  it  out  of  com. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  reminding  me.    I  have  a 


note  on  the  subject.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  A  farmer  might  elect  to  take 
whatever  amount  he  wanted  to  take  out 
of  his  cornland,  and  he  would  be  paid 
under  the  acreage  reserve  payment  for 
that  acreage.  If  he  elected  to  take  none 
out  of  cornland,  but  took  it  out  of  other 
croplands  which  are  not  producing  basic 
commodities,  he  would  be  paid  under  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  according 
to  the  formula.  There  is  a  formula 
based  on  the  general  value  of  the  land, 
and  its  value  as  productive  acreage.  But 
that  would  be  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program. 

I  also  provide  in  this  amendment  for 
a  referendiun  to  he  held  by  the  Secretary 
before  the  15th  of  December  1956,  of  corn 
farmers  in  the  commercial  corn  area,  to  ] 
determine  two  things:  First,  whether 
they  want  to  return  to  acreage  allot- 
ments and  mandatory  price  supports, 
such  as  would  be  the  situation  as  the  law 
now  stands,  or  whether  they  want  to 
have  a  program  without  acreage  allot- 
ments and  a  price  support  at  a  level  that 
would  assist  them  in  marketing  their 
corn,  but  not  at  a  level  that  would  en- 
courage the  uneconomic  production  of 
com. 

Two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  must 
favor  the  proposal  before  it  goes  into 
effect. 

The  fourth  item  was  covered  by  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken]  .  Under  that  provision  the 
com  farmers  who  underplant  their  corn 
farm  base  acreage  will  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  the  acreage  reserve  sub- 
title of  the  soil-bank  proposals.  Second, 
corn  farmers  who  elect  to  put  other  crop 
land  in  the  soil  bank  will  be  eligible  for 
payment  under  the  conservation  reserve 
if  they  make  their  contracts  and  agree- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

I  think  I  have  made  it  amply  clear  that 
the  farmer  has  leeway  and  discretion  as 
to  whether  he  will  take  the  15  percent, 
or  any  part  of  it,  out  of  his  farm  base 
acreage  of  corn,  or  whether  he  will  take 
it  out  of  other  cropland  which  is  com- 
petitive land  producing  soil-depleting 
feed  crops. 

Another  item  in  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  workable  payment  to  the 
farmer  in  cash,  or  in  grain,  for  the  di- 
verted acres.  In  other  words,  for  retir- 
ing his  land  into  the  soil  bank  a  farmer 
may  take  his  payment  in  the  form  of  a 
certificate  which  he  can  cash  anywhere. 
He  can  cash  it  at  a  bank  or  grocery  store, 
or  anywhere  else,  so  long  as  it  is  even- 
tually presented  in  due  course. 

Let  me  read  the  exact  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  so  they  will  appear  clearly 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  So  far  as 
the  payment  is  concerned,  the  provisions 
are  as  follows: 

Producers  shall  be  compensated  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  acreage  reserve  program 
through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certifi- 
cates which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  redeem  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary — (1)  in 
cash  upon  presentation  by  the  producer  or 
by  any  holder  in  due  course  or  (2)  at  the 
option  of  the  producer  In  the  case  of  certifi- 
cates issued  with  respect  to  grains  and  upon 
■  presentation  by  him.  in  grains  (such/ grains 
to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  such  levels 
as  be  determines  will  uot  materially  impair 
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th«  marksi  price  for  auch  ^aln  yet  wUl.  to 
the  maximum  extant  practicable  encoxirage 
acceptance  of  payment  In  grains  In  lieu  ot 
cast!)  :  Provided.  Tbat  dlapoeltlon  of  quantl- 
ttes  ot  stocks  hereunder  In  any  1  year  shall 
be  limited  to  not  mora  tban  two-thirds  of 
aucli  quantities  of  such  commo<lltle8  as  the 
Secretary  determines  would  be  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  what  would  have  been  produced 
for  marketing  during  such  marketing  year 
on  the  acreage  withheld  from  production 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act:  And  pro' 
vided  further.  That  such  stocks  ihall  not  be 
released  prior  to  the  end  of  the  normal  har- 
TMtlng  season  for  the  particular  commodity 
being  released. 

Under  this  provision  a  fanner  who 
compiles — and  under  this  amendment. 
80  long  as  a  farmer  stays  within  his  farm 
base  acreage  he  could  be  in  compli- 
ance— will  not  depress  the  market  but 
will  be  able  to  acquire  grain  In  return  for 
the  certificate  which  he  has  received  In 
payment  for  his  compliance. 

In  that  way,  the  theory  Is.  much  of  the 
grain  on  hand  would  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  added  grain  the  farmer  would 
have  used  in  his  operations,  and  thereby 
the  surplus  would  actually  be  used  to 
reduce  the  surplus. 

Under  another  provision  of  the 
amendment  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  arrange  the  terms  and  the  amounts 
of  the  payments  for  participation  in  the 
soil-bank  program,  so  as  to  encourage 
producers  to  underplant  their  base  acre- 
age for  more  than  1  year. 

A  farmer  may  use  the  method  of 
graduated  payments.  If  he  wishes,  or 
such  other  method  of  inducements  as 
will  encourage  him  to  underplant  his 
base  acreage  for  more  than  1  year.  The 
details  will  have  to  be  left  to  regulation 
by  the  Department,  but  the  mandate  is 
In  the  amendment. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  about 
the  probability  that  this  provision  may 
increase  the  corn  acreage  in  the  com- 
mercial com  area.  It  will  not  increase 
the  corn  acreage  in  the  commercial  corn 
area,  because  the  supported  acres  will 
remain  at  the  average  of  the  acres 
planted  In  the  commercial  com  area  for 
the  years  1955.  1954,  and  1953. 

It  is  that  average  which  would  be  used 
In  the  commercial  com  area  to  establish 
the  normal  farm  base  acreage.  That  is 
what  would  be  supported,  and  that  is  the 
total  acreage  which  could  be  supported. 

Anyone  who  overplanted  his  farm 
base  acreage,  as  so  established,  would 
not  be  eligible  for  supports  and  would 
not  be  eligible  to  go  into  the  soil  bank 
program. 

Mr.  President,  it  adds  up  to  this :  As  I 
said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  com 
is  in  a  peculiar  position  so  far  as  the 
basic  commodities  are  concerned.  At 
least  85  percent  of  it  is  led  on  the  farm 
to  animals.  It  is  a  feed  crop.  It  is  not 
generally  a  crop  thrown  on  the  market 
for  other  pmposes  than  animal  feed. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  1953.  for  instance,  there 
were  no  acreage  allotments  at  all  in  the 
country.  However,  the  acreage  planted 
in  the  commercial  com  area — and  these 
facta  are  contained  in  my  individual 
views  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriciilture  and  Forestry — in  1953  was 
56,342.000.  In  1954.  with  46.996.000 
acres  in  the  commercial  com  area  under 


allotment  there  were  still  56.861.000 
acres  ot  com  planted  in  the  commercial 
com  area.  In  1955.  with  49.843.000  acres 
under  allotment,  there  were  still  56.- 
047.000  acres  of  corn  planted  in  the  com- 
m?rclal  com  area. 

My  prediction  is  that  next  year,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  formula  or  the 
allotment  was  this  year,  about  56  mil- 
lion-plus acres  will  be  planted  in  the 
commercial  com  area. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  com  and  feed 
operations  that  that  is  about  the  number 
of  acres  which  are  planted  year  in  and 
year  out.  That  is  shown  by  the  records 
for  recent  years.  I  propose  to  be  real- 
istic about  it.  and  extend  a  realistic  sup- 
port base  program  to  those  acres  which 
have  been  consistently  planted  In  the 
commercial  com  area  as  needed  for  op- 
erations. I  would  extend  a  realistic  sup- 
port base  program  to  those  acres,  but 
would  make  certain  that  we  did  not  ex- 
tend it  beyond  the  average.  The  reason 
for  using  the  average  of  1953.  1954.  and 
1955  is  to  establish  the  corn  base. 

I  again  emphasize  and  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  in  proposing  the  amend- 
ment I  wish  to  show  that  the  corn  farm- 
ers are  the  only  ones  who  are  required 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  soil  bank. 
I  explained  a  while  ago  that  in  commit- 
tee we  discussed  this  subject.  We  did 
not  believe  it  was  fair  this  year  to  compel 
the  cottongrowers  to  contribute,  or  to 
compel  the  wheatgrowers  to  contribute, 
because  they  had  had  their  elections 
based  on  a  premise  which  did  not  in- 
clude compulsory  contributions. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  did  not  believe  it 
was  fair  to  c.hanse  the  rules  between  2d 
and  3d  base.  Therefore,  during  this 
year  we  would  leave  it  on  a  voluntary 
contribution  basis  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.  However,  corngrowers  did 
not  vote.  Comgrowers  did  not  have  an 
election.  I  have  discussed  this  subject 
with  hundreds  of  corn  farmers,  and  they 
are  willing  to  go  alons.  and  they  believe 
it  sliould  be  mandatory  that  they  make 
a  reasonable  contribution,  on  a  suffi- 
ciently attractive  basis,  on  which  they 
would  be  fairly  treated. 

So  far  as  the  support  prices  are  con- 
cemed.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  the  situation  now  stands,  if  a  farmer 
wishes  to  go  into  the  program  this  year, 
under  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  from 
the  conmiittee  and  under  the  law  which 
now  exists — taking  the  100-acre  base  as 
the  normal  farm  base — he  would  be  cut 
probably  below  75  acres.  That  is  all  he 
could  plant. 

If  he  produced  com  on  the  75  acres 
and  obtained  50  bushels  an  acre,  which 
is  a  fair  production  per  acre — and  it 
would  work  just  as  well  if  we  assumed  a 
production  of  60  or  80  bushels  per 
acre — he  would  produce  3.750  bushels 
of  com  on  the  75  acres.  On  a  90  per- 
cent mandatory  support  ba5is — which 
would  be  roughly  $1.50.  taking  the  aver- 
age all  the  way  through — he  would  get 
a  support  price  of  $5,625.  That  is  what 
he  would  get  if  he  sealed  his  com  and 
complied  with  his  acreage  allotment. 
We  could  use  73  or  74  acres,  in  this  cal- 
culation but  I  am  using  75  acres  because 
it  Is  easier  to  flgrire. 

Under  my  amendment,  if  we  establish 
the  historic  farm  acreage  base  and  as- 


stmie  that  tt  Is  100  acres,  we  may  say 
that  of  the  100  acres  the  farmer  would 
put  10  acres  into  the  acreage  reaenre. 
That  would  leave  him  90  acres  to  farm. 
If  he  wanted  to  go  into  the  acreage  re- 
serve he  could  put  5.  10,  or  15  acres  into 
com.  if  he  took  5  acres  out  of  com  and 
5  acres  out  of  something  else.  Assum- 
ing 50  bushels  to  the  acre,  he  would  raise 
4.500  bushels  on  that  land;  and  the  price 
support,  which  has  been  already  an- 
nounced and  which  will  be  maintained 
this  year,  I  am  assured,  at  81  percent 
of  parity,  would  give  the  farmer  slightly 
over  $1.40  a  bushel:  but  let  us  call  it 
$1.40  a  bushel.  He  would  receive  as  his 
support  price  S6.330.  That  would  be  the 
ceiling  price  in  his  corn  program. 

In  addition  to  that,  for  the  10  acres 
of  50-bu5hel  an  acre  com  he  took  out 
of  production  and  put  into  the  acreage 
reserve,  he  would  get  $350  at  the  acreage 
limit  for  those  10  acres;  so  that  he 
would  get  $6,330.  plus  $350.  which  makes 
$6,680.  or  $1,000  more  for  taking  out  10 
acres  of  corn  and  5  acres  of  some  other 
crop.  He  would  get  $1,000  more  than 
If  he  went  Into  this  program  and  com- 
plied. Of  course.  Mr.  President,  90  acres 
is  90  acres.  But  if  he  complied,  he 
would  have  to  cut  down  to  about  73 
acres. 

In  this  way  he  has  leeway.  latitude. 
to  program  his  farm.  and.  also,  he  must 
contribute  to  the  soil  bank  and  thereby 
cut  down  the  total  production  of  feed. 

We  hope  that  in  other  areas  the  vol- 
untary program  will  work.  I  believe  it 
will  be  attractive  enough  to  Induce  mil- 
lions of  acres  to  come  into  the  reserve, 
but  I  again  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  (act  that  the  corn  farmers  are  will- 
ing to  have  a  mandatory  provision  in 
the  law  that  they  shall  make  a  contri- 
bution this  year  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  price  supports  on  a  realistic  basis, 
on  the  historic  farm -base  acreage. 

I  sliall  further  discuss  my  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  when  it  ia  called  up  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  within  the 
limits  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  presume  there  are  Senators 
«-ho  will  have  questions  to  ask  at  that 
time.  I  request  that  they  study  the 
amendment,  that  they  discuss  it  with 
the  farmers  of  the  Com  Belt,  and  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  It.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  ahether  a  Senator  comes 
from  the  Com  Belt,  or  from  some  other 
area,  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  abso- 
lute equities  of  the  amendment  and  of 
the  benefits  which  it  will  afford  in  con- 
nf'ction  with  a  realistic  overall  reduc- 
tion of  the  total  supply  of  feeds  with- 
out injuring  any  one  crop,  and  thereby 
bringing  the  feed  supplies  and  the  ani- 
mal supplies  more  nearly  Into  balance. 

I  believe  that  upon  reflection,  exam- 
ination, and  study,  there  will  be  agree- 
ment that  this  is  an  equitable  provision, 
one  which  makes  it  as  realistic  as  is 
possible  for  the  Com  Belt  farmers  to  par- 
ticipate, without  any  undue  advantage  or 
any  undue  or  unusual  treatment  of  the 
Corn  Belt  farmers,  except  that  the  farm- 
ers are  ailling  to  contribute  to  the  soil 
bank  as  one  of  the  quid  pro  quos  of 
being  eligible  on  a  realistic  basis  for  price 
supports. 

Mr.  President.  I  apologize  for  taking 
so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  this 


evenlnpr.  but  I  did  wish  to  discuss  my 
amendment  prior  to  beginning  of  the 
voting  tomorrow.  As  I  have  stated,  I 
shall  discuss  it  again  when  the  amend- 
ment is  called  up  for  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate.        

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  following  the  debate  on  the 
pending  measure  very  closely  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  both  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Some  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
brought  out  in  this  debate  cannot,  in  my 
estimation,  be  overemphasized.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  American  farmer  need 
be  reminded  again  and  again  of  his  pres- 
ent economic  condition;  he  Is  well  aware 
of  it. 

A  study  of  conditions  shows  that  our 
fanners  are  in  trouble,  that  our  agri- 
cultural economy  is  sick,  and  when  this 
segment  of  our  economy  is  ailing,  the 
effect  will  surely  be  felt  by  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  For  that  reason.  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  during  de- 
bate on  the  pending  bill  the  American 
people  be  fully  Informed  as  to  just  how 
desperate  the  farmers'  situation  has  be- 
come. 

With  that  purpose  In  mind.  I  should 
like  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  things 
which  have  occurred  in  our  farm  econ- 
omy in  recent  years. 

In  1952  the  farmers'  total  net  Income, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  was  $14.9  billion. 
Since  that  time  farm  net  income  has 
been  falling  at  an  alarmingly  rapid  rate. 

In  1953  farm  net  Income  had  dropped 
to  $12.8  billion— a  14  percent  decline  in 

I  year.  In  1954  there  was  another  3 
percent  drop,  which  brought  farm  net 
income  for  that  year  to  $12  3  billion,  and 
in  1955  net  income  of  farmers  had  fallen 
to  an  estimated  $10.9  billion— a  28  per- 
cent dechne  in  the  3-year  period  from 
1952  throur^h  1955.  In  actual  dollars, 
farmers'  net  income  in  1955  was  the 
lowest  it  has  been  in  the  13  years  since 
1942. 

The^e  facts  are  even  more  astounding 
when  we  compare  what  is  happening  to 
the  farmers  with  ahat  is  happening  to 
other  parts  of  our  economy.  While  the 
fanners'  net  income  was  dropping  28 
percent  In  the  3-year  jaeriod  from  1952 
through  1955.  corporations"  profits — 
after  taxes — were  up  39  percent.  In- 
come from  dividends  rose  3S  percent. 
Rental  income  was  up  32  percent;  inter- 
est. 36  percent;  business  and  professional 
proprietors'  income  increased  9  percent; 
employees  wages.  20  percent;  and  weekly 
earnings  of  manufacturing  workers  went 
up  14  percent. 

In  only  1  year,  from  1954  to  1955.  cor- 
porations profits  were  up  20  percent. 
Profits  of  United  States  Steel  were  up 
115  percent:  of  ALCOA,  up  74  percent; 
of  General  Motors,  up  49  percent.  The 
average  worker's  income  was  up  7  per- 
cent. Stockholders'  income  rose  10  per- 
cent.   But  farmers'  income  was  down 

II  percent. 

So,  in  a  period  when  most  of  the 
people  of  our  country  are  enjoying  some 
degree  of  prosperity,  there  Is  a  wide  and 
growing  gap  between  farm  and  non- 
farm  income.  In  the  year  1952  the  per 
capita  income  of  farm  persons  was  $949 


and  for  nonfarm  persons  It  was  $1,832 — 
a  difference  of  $883.  But  an  estimate 
for  1955  reveals  that  the  per  capita  In- 
come of  farm  persons  is  down  to  $896, 
and  perhaps  lower,  while  the  per  capita 
income  of  nonfarm  persons  is  up  to 
$1,960,  a  difference  of  $1,064. 

Also,  in  speaking  of  farm  income,  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  farm  people 
make  up  nearly  one-seventh — 13.4  per- 
cent— of  the  national  population;  but 
income  from  farming  is  nowhere  near 
one-seventh  of  the  total  national  in- 
come. In  1952  the  farmer  received  8.7 
percent  of  the  national  income,  but  in 
1955  It  Is  estimated  that  farmers  re- 
ceived only  6  percent.  Even  in  1932,  a 
depreiision  year,  farm  income  averaged 
7.6  percent  of  the  national  income. 
PAamr  batio  ooicpausons 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  publication  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  that  the  farm  parity  ratio  in 
mid-January.  1956.  stood  at  80  percent, 
the  lowest  monthly  ratio  in  any  year 
since  1941.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
parity  ratio  has  been  steadily  declining 
over  the  past  3  years. 

ITie  parity  ratio  figure  of  80  percent 
for  mid-January  of  this  year  compared 
with  a  ratio  of  104  percent  in  mid-Janu- 
ary. 1952;  94  percent  in  mid-January, 
1953;  92  percent  in  mid-January,  1954; 
and  86  percent  in  mid-January.  1955. 

There  has  been  a  steady  drop  in  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  farm  products 
since  1952,  as  shown  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics. 

For  example,  corn  prices  are  down  26 
percent,  rice  20  percent,  oats  29  percent, 
butterfat  23  percent,  cotton  12  percent, 
cottonseed  39  percent;  in  fact,  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  farm 
products  have  fallen  19  percent,  accord- 
ing t<j  the  commodity  price  index. 

On  the  other  hand,  prices  paid  by 
farmers  have  risen  steadily.  Taxes  were 
up  16  percent,  interest  27  percent,  farm 
machinery  up  4  percent,  building  and 
fencing  up  4  percent,  motor  supplies  up 
4  percent. 

All  these  figures  which  I  have  pre- 
sented may  make  dull  reading,  but  they 
paint  a  graphic  and  realistic  picture  of 
why  we  have  a  farm  problem. 

•rhe  recently  issued  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  on 
the  January  1956  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  contains  some  figures  dem- 
onstrating what  happened  to  our  farm 
people  in  1955. 

I  quote  from  page  17  of  that  report: 

The  record  is  clear.    In  1955: 

Income  of  the  farm  population  from  all 
sources  fell  $1  billion,  reaching  the  lowest 
level  since  1945. 

Gross  Income  of  farm  operators  from  farm- 
ing feu  $1.2  billion  and  net  Income  declined 
by  $1.4  bUlion. 

Farm  wages  fell  (46  million. 

Total  income  from  agricultural  sources  de- 
clined by  fl.4  billion. 

Per  capita  Income  of  the  farm  population 
fell  from  «913  In  1954  to  $856  In  19^,  the 
lowest  level  since  1950. 

The  Index  of  all  farm  prices  received  by 
farmers  fell  from  249  In  1954  to  237  In  1955; 
at  the  end  of  1955  the  Index  stood  at  223. 

The  parity  ratio  has  declined  steadily, 
from  100  in  1952  to  84  In  1955;  at  the  end  of 
1955,  it  stood  at  80.  a  6-point  decline  since 
December  1954. 


The  index  of  feed  grain  prices  fell  16  per- 
cent. 

Prices  of  oil  crops  declined  17  percent. 

Meat  prices  dropped  21  percent  with  bog 
prices  falling  by  38  percent. 

Farm  real-estate  debt  went  up  10  percent. 

Farm  real-estate  taxes  rose  by  5  percent. 

Farm  Interest  payments  Increased  by  8  per- 
cent. 

These  data  demonstrate  that  the  admin- 
istration's so-called  attack  on  fundamental 
weaknesses  In  the  farm  economy  has.  In  fact, 
operated  against  the  farmer.  The  lack  of  an 
appropriate  concern  by  top  Cabinet  officers 
for  the  distressed  situation  of  agriculture  Is 
exemplified  by  the  attitude  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Humphrey.  He  stated  that  he 
regarded  the  fall  In  farm  prices  as  "undesir- 
able," but  "not  alarming." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  four  press  re- 
leases relating  to  the  question  of  farm 
indebtedness  and  interest  rates  which 
are  consistent  with  that  statement.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
leases were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fasm  Ikdebtednzss  Grrs  Bigger  and  Iktoiist 
Rates  Get  Hicheb 

"Farmers  In  1955  borrowed  $1.4  bUlion  to 
help  finance  their  farm  operations  from  their 
498  production  credit  associations.  This  was 
the  largest  for  any  year  since  these  credit 
cooperatives  began  operation  In  1933  and 
1934,"  Harold  A.  MUes,  Deputy  Governor  and 
Director  of  Short-Term  Credit  Service  of 
the  Peirm  Credit  Administration  stated  today. 

The  $653  million  In  loans  outstanding 
on  December  31,  was  also  the  largest  amount 
outstanding  for  any  year  end  since  organi- 
zation. (Press  release,  February  6,  1956, 
Farm  Credit  Administration.) 

Farmers  In  1955  obtained  61,000  farm- 
mortgage  loans  for  a  total  of  $487  miUion 
from  the  12  Federal  land  banks  through  the 
1.100  national  farm  loan  associations  in  the 
contlnentU  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
This  was  an  Increase  of  21  percent  in  num- 
ber and  59  percent  in  amount  of  loans  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  higher  than  any 
year  except  1934,  according  to  a  statement 
made  today  by  Thomas  A.  Maxwell,  Deputy 
Governor  and  Director  of  the  Land  Bank 
Service,  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Of  the  $487  mlUlon,  $338  mUllon  was  new 
money  borrowed,  an  Increase  of  50  percent  in 
the  amount  of  new  money  compared  with 
1954.  The  remainder  was  balances  on  old 
loans  farmers  refinanced  In  their  new  loans. 
(Press  release,  January  23,  1956,  Farm  Credit 
Administration. ) 

"The  needs  for  agricult\iral  credit  are  in- 
creasing but  lending  Is  becoming  more  dif- 
ficult," Governor  (R.  B.  Tootell,  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration)  Tootell 
explained.  "This  situation  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  prices  farmers  receive  for  their 
products  and  hence  their  incomes  are  f  alUng 
at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  economy  is 
booming  and  holding  up  the  cost  of  most 
things  that  farmers  buy.  The  accompanying 
tight  money  market  is  also  causing  higher 
Interest  rates  on  funds  needed  to  finance 
agriculture,"  he  continued.  (Press  release, 
January  17,  1956,  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion.) 

New  mortgage  debt  secured  by  farm  real 
estate  and  recorded  in  the  first  half  of  1955 
totaled  $13  billion,  29  percent  more  than 
during  the  same  period  of  1954.  This  was  the 
largest  dollar  volume  for  any  6-month  period 
since  records  were  started  In  1934.  The 
greater  part  of  this  increase  resulted  from  a 
rise  of  18  percent  in  the  average  size  of 
farm-mortgage  loans  made  but  the  number 
of  loans  made  also  was  up  by  9  percent. 
(Current   Developments   in   the   Farm  Real 
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Ktata  lOvkeft.  July  1956.  Agrlcultuni  Re- 
Mtfcb  Sarvlce,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agrl- 
ciilture.) 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
whenever  and  wherever  our  present  farm 
problems  are  discussed,  the  blame  Is  al- 
ways placed  on  overproduction — on  the 
so-called   market-depressing    surpluses. 

I  have  never  subscribed  to  the  theory 
that  a  surplus  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  Inherently  and  necssarily  bad. 

In  that  ccxmection.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Simday  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1956.  The  article,  written  by 
Earl  H.  Voss.  is  enUtled  "Surpluses  May 
Be  Vital  If  Nuclear  War  Comes."  The 
article  presents  these  questions:  "Are 
we  wise  in  trying  too  hard  to  peddle  our 
farm  surpluses?"  and  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  we  have  any  surplus  at  all?" 

Mr.  Voss  attempts  in  the  article  to 
demonstrate  how  quickly  our  surpluses 
could  be  depleted  in  the  event  of  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war.  or  in  the  event  of  nat- 
ural disasters  resxilting  in  crop  failures. 

I  think  the  article  is  timely  and  should 
receive  wide  publication  because  of  the 
questions  raised  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented regarding  our  farm  surpluses. 
Certainly  in  this  period  of  grave  world 
tensions,  the  problems  presented  by  the 
article  should  not  be  overlooked  by  Con- 
gress. For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

SXTaPLUSBS  liAT  BS  VtTAl.  XT  NXJCLEA*  WAB 
COMKS 

(By  Karl  H.  Voes) 

Force  yourself  to  Imagine,  for  a  ghastly 
few  minutes,  that  the  unthinkable  has  hap- 
pene(L  The  all-out  nuclear  war  has  begun. 
Almost  immediately  both  sides  could  be  ex- 
pected to  leap  to  a  perilous  conclusion: 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  are  no 
more  Inhumane  than  H-bombs.  The  time 
would  have  come  to  shoot  the  works. 

What  would  this  mean? 

Almost  certainly  It  would  mean  contam- 
ination of  our  food  supply.  Oraln  fields  In 
the  Middle  West  would  become  battlefields. 
Government  sxirplus  stocks  would  become 
targets.  Air  bursts  from  guided  missiles, 
from  balloons,  from  Soviet  bombers'  drop- 
pings, deliberate  dispersion  of  radioactive 
waste  materials — all  of  these  could  contam- 
inate our  bread  basket  with  a  deadly  poison. 

America,  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  and 
plenty  coiild  overnight  be  faced  with  starva- 
tion. 

Which  brings  up  more  questions. 

Are  we  wise  In  trying  so  hard  to  peddle 
our  farm  surplus?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
we  have  any  surplus  at  all? 

How  long  would  It  take  to  deplete  these 
huge,  depressing  surpluses  overhanging  the 
market  in  case  of  all-out  war? 

OTT*  STANDBY  STOCKS 

Here  are  some  answers,  supplied  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  based  on  Agri- 
culture Department  statistics  (American  con- 
sumption and  exports  assumed  to  be  the 
same  as  in  1952.  the  last  year  no  surpluses 
were  accumulated) : 

We  have  com  for  only  3  months  and  19 
days — barely  enough  to  keep  the  distribution 
pipeline  filled. 

We  have  enough  wheat  for  13  months  and 

II  day*. 

We  have  enough  cotton  for  IS  months  and 
10  daya. 
Knough  rice  for  7  months  and  8  days. 


Enough  butter  for  1  month  and  14  days. 

Enough  rye  for  7  months  and  25  days. 

Enough  barley  for  4  months  and  14  days. 

Enough  oats  for  24  days. 

Enough  soybeans  for  29  days. 

The  list  goes  on.  but  there  is  no  Important 
crop  in  which  our  surpluses  exceed  14 
months'  supply.  Of  course,  fallout  with 
long-term  persistence,  like  strontium  or  cesi- 
um, could  contaminate  our  farmlands  for 
many  years. 

Today,  even  the  meager  stocks  we  have  on 
hand  could  be  contaminated  in  the  first  days 
of  an  all-out  war.  We  have  made  no  prepa- 
rations to  protect  them  or  anything  else 
against  radioactive  fallout  or  chemical  at- 
tack. 

Despite  these  Inadequacies  of  our  fogd  and 
fiber  stocks  for  a  nuclear-war  situation,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations 
have  sought  to  reduce  them  in  two  ways,  by 
selling  them  or  giving  them  away  abroad,  and 
by  discouraging  farm  production. 

TWO  VOICES 

At  least  two  Democrats  in  the  Senate  are 
now  awakening  to  the  political  as  well  as 
nonpolitlcal  advantages  In  setting  up  a  stra- 
tegic reserve  of  food  and  fibers.  They  are 
Senators  HtmEST  H.  Humphrkt,  of  farm- 
State  Minnesota,  and  Hxnst  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington. 

Senator  Humphkkt  has  called  on  the  Ofllce 
of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  say,  "What  level  of  reserves 
are  necessary  for  defense  purposes?" 

There  is  an  apparent  Inconsistency  In  the 
Nation's  attitude  toward  food  on  the  one 
hand  and  Inedible  strategic  materials  on  the 
other. 

"Here  we  are,"  Senator  Httmph«et  points 
out,  "putting  $6  billion  Into  stockpiles  of 
strategic  minerals  and  other  materials  to 
make  sure  we  have  enough  on  hand  in  event 
of  a  defense  emergency,  building  additional 
stockpiles  of  A-bombs,  planes,  and  other 
wea{>ons  of  warfare,  yet  the  administration 
asks  us  to  liquidate  all  of  our  food  and  fiber 
holdings  without  thinking  about  how  we 
could  even  start  to  defend  otir  Nation  in 
event  of  such  an  emergency  without  assur- 
ance of  ample  food  and  fiber." 

TWO   SOLUTIONS 

Oenerally,  there  are  two  main  ideas  about 
how  to  use  our  food  surplus  as  a  strategic 
reserve : 

First,  stockpile  it  in  protected  sites,  dis- 
persed in  the  vicinity  of  metropolitan  areas 
most  likely  to  be  attacked  in  an  all-out 
nuclear  war. 

Second,  send  some  of  the  surplus  abroad  to 
our  allies  for  similar  stockpiling  in  case  of 
war. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  food  and 
fiber  raw  materials  might  even  be  processed 
before  they  are  stockpiled,  put  into  Individ- 
ual rations  ready  for  distribution.  Big  cities 
could  be  ringed  with  strategically  located 
warehouces — underground.  Stocks  could  be 
rotated.  If  necessary,  to  provide  a  permanent 
"safety  reserve." 


The  advantages  cited  by  proponents  of  th« 
plan  are  these: 

1.  American  strength  In  the  "broken- 
back"  phase  of  a  nuclear  war  would  be  greatly 
increased:  the  Soviet  Union,  It  will  be  re- 
membered, has  no  comparable  agricultural 
surpluses. 

2.  Our  allies  would  be  stiffened  against 
Soviet  intimidation  and  would  have  new 
evidence  of  the  United  States  long-term  in- 
terest In  their  survival. 

3.  Properly  Insulated  from  world  and  do- 
mestic markets  In  this  manner,  American 
surpluses  would  lose  their  depressive  effects 
and  farm  prices  might  head  back  toward  that 
100  percent  In  the  market  place  which  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  seeks. 

Before  any  concrete  action  on  these  pro- 
posals is  possible,  however,  two  questions 
must  be  answered. 

TWO  QtrxsnoNa 

First,  what  levels  of  supply  should  be 
maintained  for  emergencies,  such  as  wars 
or  famines?  Second,  what  Is  a  normal  in- 
ventory of  farm  commodities — needed  to 
keep  the  pipeline  filled  from  fanner  to  con- 
sumer? 

The  Office  of  Defense  MoblllKatlon,  which 
is  now  stockpiling  strategic  materials,  works 
on  the  assumption  that  a  S-month  supply 
of  hard  goods  must  be  kept  on  hand. 
Shouldn't  there  be  at  least  a  comparable  sup- 
ply of  foods  and  fibers? 

Our  meat  supply,  of  course,  depends  on 
feed  grains  for  the  cattle,  poultry,  and  hogs. 

One  prominent  nuclear  scientist  familiar 
with  fallout  effecu  believes  tliat: 

"Food  would  be  the  most  essential  thing 
In  case  of  nuclear  attack.  We  should  take 
advantage  of  our  surpluses  and  produce  bal- 
anced rations  fur  storage  In  safe  sites  near 
metropolitan  areas,  so  that  our  people  will 
be  ofsured  of  the  most  important  Item  for 
our  survival  following  an  attack — uncon- 
tamlnated  food." 

It  is  entirely  conceivable,  of  course,  that 
America's  efficient  farmers  would  soon  pro- 
duce enough  to  fill  our  strategic  food  reserve 
requirements  as  well  as  those  of  our  allies 
and  soon  begin  piling  up  new  surpluses. 
But  until  we  have  the  security  of  adequate 
food  reserves,  there  is  room  to  wonder 
whether  we  are  overemphasizing  the  present 
need  for  regulating  production. 

Nuclear  war,  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
phenomenon  which  could  threaten  the 
American  food  supply.  Famines  and  other 
natural  disasters  are  still  possible. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  how  Ion?  the  present  supply  of 
CCC-owned  stocks  of  agricultural  com- 
modities would  last,  based  on  1952  con- 
sumption requirements,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 


How  long  would  supply  last?     Quantity  of  eommoditifn  pledged  for  CCC  loans  and  owned 

by  CCC  as  of  Dec.  St,  1955  » 

(.All  flirurM  in  thou<vuids| 


Cominodity 


Com bushels. 

Cotton,  uplaiwl bale*. 

Ppaiiuts,  (urmers'  stock pmmd.^ . 

Rice bimdrBdwelcht. 

Tohacoo .. pounds. 

Wheat bushels. 

Butter . . pounds. 

Choese „... ._ do... 

Milk,  dried do... 


PlMfed 

lor 

loans 


ISO. 

200. 
12, 

321. 


im 

423 
74S 
lis 
97« 
Ml 


Owned 

by 
CCC 


757,  «1 2 

7.W1 

A,  03.1 

IS.  387 

231 

«I«,.M2 

ItV,.  3«9 

3.^^.  (102 

161,714 


Total 

quiin- 

tity 


W7.771 

I3.M.1 

2WI.T7V 

71.  sn 

i,aM.  2I>7 

1. 108.  7K» 

ltA3tf» 

33:J,  (1112 

1AI,714 


Domestic 

dLia|)|)ear- 

anre  plus 

(rross  fx- 

porta  1WS3 


•  a,  l.M,  VJO 
12.190 
•  eiJ7.  44« 
4fi.l03 
2,043.012 
l.OOe.  2H4 
1..WV.000 
1,227.000 
1.0SS,OUU 


Months  and  days 
present  supply 
will  last  baaed  on 
1VS2   requirements 


3  months  10  days. 
1.1  months  10  days. 
!>  months  » (lays. 
7  months  h  days, 
fi  months  3  days. 
13  months  II  days. 
1  month  14  days. 
3  months  Udays. 
1  month  27  days. 


■  Fleures  rrom  flnaneial  report  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporatloa,  Dec.  31, 1B6&. 
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JIow  long  would  supply  laatT     Ouaniity  of  commodities  pledged  for  CCC  loans  and  owned 

by  CCC  as  of  Dec.  31,  1955— Continued 

'    '  (All  flfrures  in  thoosands] 


Commodity 


Honey ......pounds. 

Tune  oil do  .. 

Barley hnshrls. 

Cotton.seed  raeaL f...... pounds. 

Cultoiuieed  oil ^..... do... 

Flaxseed , bu-shels. 

Onin  sorrtaum....... ..himdredweirht. 

Liaseed  oil ...:..^ pounds 

Outs .............4........  .  DUSlU'Ls. 

Kye ] do... 

buybeaiu 4 . do.. . 


Pledired 

tor 
loans 


986 
'69,'i52 


43.4S3 

"m.237 

H.  WW 

2*^.342 


Owned 

by 
CCC 


22,9HM 

31,  21.1 

.M 

17,  J»78 

4.38 

».  4.12 

87,  286 

35.2.V4 

3,306 

410 


Total 
quan- 
tity 


C86 

22.9i»8 

100,  41.3 

h3 

17,87S 

7.123 

es.wts 

87.  2Stf 
91,4<)5 
12.2V4 


Domr.'tic 
disupiK-ar- 
ancc-  plus 
KHJSs  ex- 
ports 10S2 


281.  2M 

81,2«.5 

273.  H.-Wi 

,■<.  2<.I0.  000 

1, 3.M».  000 

35,465 

188.  S.")? 

653.000 

1,3m,  441 

19.112 

'283,001 


Months  and  days 
present  supply 
will  last  based  on 
1952  requirements 


1  day. 

5  months  14  days. 
4  months  14  days. 
None. 
8  days. 

2  months  13  days. 
4  months  Ifi  days. 
1  month  b  days. 
24  days. 

7  months  25  days. 
29  days. 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
speaking  of  surprises  as  a  part  of  our 
farm  problem,  I  should  like  also  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  article  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  Wa.shinj?ton  Post  and 
Times  Herald.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TOSAT  AND  TOMORKOW 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

WHAT    IS    THK    FABM    PBOBLEMf 

In  a  preceding  ar:icle  I  discussed  the  fal- 
lacy of  supposing  that  the  problem  of  the 
farm  surpluses  can  be  solved  in  any  serious 
meastire  by  dumping  the  surpluses  abroad. 
We  are  left  with  the  task  of  managing  the 
farm  problem  at  home. 

Needless  to  say,  I  do  not  know  how  to  solve 
the  farm  problem.  I  know  Just  enough  about 
It,  however,  to  be  reasonably  certain  that  no 
solution  of  the  problem  is  now  in  sight,  and 
that  the  best  we  can  hope  for  from  the  meas- 
ures being  debated  in  Congress  is  that  the 
aggrieved  farmers  will  get  some  degree  of 
temporary  relief. 

It  cannot  do  any  harm,  and  It  might  pos- 
sibly lead  to  something  useful,  to  ask  our- 
selves— as  If  we  had  Just  arrived  from  Mars — 
what  It  is  that  we  are  trying  to  do.  It  tran- 
spires, I  believe,  that  we  do  not  usually,  if 
ever,  say  directly  what  it  is  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  provide  the 
farm  population  with  incomes  which  keep 
pace  with  the  Incomes  of  the  industrial  pop- 
ulation. It  is  now  an  accepted  rule,  which 
ro  public  man  disputes,  that  the  income  of 
farmers  must  not  stand  still,  much  less  may 
it  fall.  In  relation  tf  Industrial  income.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  what  is  called  parity. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  during  this  century — 
at  least  since  the  First  World  War — farmers' 
incomes  If  left  to  themselves  have  tended  to 
fall  away  from  parity.  To  prevent  this  fall- 
ing away  from  parity  Is  the  object  of  all  the 
farm  plans.  They  are  at  bottom  of  two  kinds. 
One  is  to  restore  parity  directly,  the  other 
Is  to  restore  It  indirectly. 

The  direct  way  would  be  to  vote  the  farm- 
ers a  Federal  subsidy  to  cover  the  deficit  be- 
tween the  Income  they  earn  and  the  income 
which  under  the  principle  of  parity  they 
ought  to  receive. 

A  direct  subsidy  system  would  work  out 
something  like  this.  In  the  case  of  cotton, 
for  example — where  there  is  one  of  our  larg- 
est and  most  stubborn  surpluses — total  mar- 
ket requirements,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, would  be  estimated  for  the  crop  year. 
Farmers  would  be  assigned  production  quo- 
tas in  terms  of  bales.  Cotton  wotild  i>e  sold 
at  market  prices  and  would  no  longer  be  sup- 
ported at  noncompetitive  levels.     Subsidies 


would  be  paid  directly  to  the  farmer  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  price  he  sells 
his  cotton  for  and  the  amount  he  should 
receive  to  maintain  his  income  in  parity 
with  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Production 
limitations  would  be  compulsory  for  those 
farmers  who  elect  to  receive  the  subsidy. 

This  system  would  have  many  advantages 
over  the  present  system.  At  prices  which 
are  competitive  and  meet  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand,  cotton  sales 
could  probably  be  Increased.  In  any  event 
they  would  not  pile  up  in  unused  surpluses 
which  are  not  only  wasteful  but  by  their  very 
existence  exert  a  depressing  influence  on 
cotton  prices  and  markets.  The  cost  of  the 
subsidy  to  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer would  probably  be  lower  through  the 
elimination  of  storage  and  insurance  costs 
and  a  reduction  in  administrative  expenses. 
And  finally,  what  Is  perhaps  most  Important, 
tile  long-run  adjustnwnt  of  production  and 
consumption  would  be  improved.  For  such 
a  subsidy  system  would  rely  on  market  prices 
to  allocate  the  farmers'  productive  efforts 
more  realistically. 

But  the  fact  is,  of  cotirse,  that  almost  all 
farm  plans  rely  on  Indirect  devices  for  cov- 
ering the  deficits  from  parity.  They  use 
Federal  money  and  the  Federal  regulating 
power  to  manipulate  supply  and  demand  in 
a  rigidly  protected  domestic  market;  the  aim 
of  the  manipulation  is  to  create  artificially 
high  prices  which  wUl  bring  farmers'  incomes 
up  to  parity. 

Neither  method  is  easy  to  administer  in 
our  kind  of  free  society.  For  both  involve 
massive  interference  by  the  Government  in 
the  affairs  of  the  farmer.  The  direct  method, 
that  of  outright  payments  to  supplement  in- 
comes, might  well  be  the  easier  and  cheaper 
to  administer.  Yet  almost  certainly  it  would 
be  the  more  unpopular.  For  it  reveals  quite 
baldly  the  fact  that  the  operation  is  at  bot- 
tom a  subsidy  by  the  Nation  to  a  part  of  the 
Nation. 

Our  people  do  not  like  to  pay  or  to  be 
paid  their  subsidies  openly.  They  prefer, 
having  become  used  to  them,  the  indirect 
forms  of  subsidy.  Of  these  the  tariff  is  the 
biggest  example  of  all  though  not  the  only 
one.  Practically  all  the  farm  plans  are  de- 
vices, like  the  tariff,  for  replacing  the  free 
and  open  market  with  an  artificial  market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  direct  method 
Is  the  easier  to  work  effectively,  we  should 
not  to  be  squeamish  atxtut  recognizing 
openly  the  fact  that  it  is  national  policy  to 
subsidize  agriculture.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  about  that.  The  maintenance 
of  a  contented  agrlculttiral  population  is  a 
national  interest  of  the  first  order.  That 
agriculture  requires  protection  and  help  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  do4>ted,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  mere  politioll  prudery  to  try  to 
bide  the  reality,  which  is  that  agriculture 
must  be  a  protected  and  subsidized  occupa- 
tion. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Lippmann,  in  his  article,  states  that  the 


problem  with  which  we  are  now  strug- 
gling is  one  of  planning  a  workable  way 
to  provide  our  farm  population  with 
incomes  which  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
comes of  the  industrial  population.  Mr. 
Lippmann  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are 
two  ways  to  achieve  parity  for  agricul- 
ture— the  direct  and  the  indirect  way. 
Almost  all  present  farm  plans,  he  cor- 
rectly states,  rely  on  the  indirect  method 
of  making  up  deficits  from  parity — that 
is,  the  use  of  Federal  money  and  Fed- 
eral regulatory  power  to  manipulate 
supply  and  demand  in  a  rigidly  protected 
domestic  market,  the  aim  being  the  cre- 
ation of  artificially  high  prices  designed 
to  bring  farmers'  incomes  up  to  parity. 

The  alternative  to  the  indirect  meth- 
od is  one  which  I  have  advocated  in  the 
past,  the  payment  of  a  direct  subsidy, 
a  Federal  subsidy  to  farmers  to  cover 
the  deficit  between  the  income  they  ac- 
tually receive  and  the  income  which  they 
should  have  imder  the  parity  principle. 

Mr.  Lippmann  suggests  that  this  direct 
method  may  be  easier  and  cheaper  to 
administer,  but  that  it  would  be  un- 
popular, because  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  like  to  be  paid  their  subsidies 
openly, 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  about  time  we  stop  kidding  ourselves 
about  the  facts,  stop  being  "squeamish," 
as  the  article  states,  about  the  fact  that 
it  is  our  national  policy  to  subsidize  agri- 
culture. I,  for  one,  have  no  qualms 
about  admitting  this,  nor  do  I  think  we 
need  apologize  for  it. 

We  subsidize  shipping.  We  subsidize 
airlines.  We  subsidize  magazines.  We 
provide  fast  writeoffs  for  Industry.  We 
grant  depletion  allowances.  We  pro- 
vide subsidies  for  research.  Why 
should  we  be  reluctant  to  admit  that 
we  must  provide  aids  to  agriculture? 

Mr.  Lippmann  also,  in  the  article  to 
which  I  am  referring,  gives  an  example 
of  the  operation  of  the  direct  subsidy 
as  it  could  be  applied  in  the  case  of  cot- 
ton. I  was  very  much  interested  in  this 
illustration,  because,  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues will  remember.  I  introduced  on 
January  23  of  this  year  Senate  bill  3008, 
which  I  felt  was  a  possible  solution  to 
our  cotton  problem.  I  regret  that  this 
proposal  was  not  favorably  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry in  connection  with  the  farm  bill 
presently  before  the  Senate. 

The  example  given  by  Mr.  Lippmann 
in  his  article,  is  a  good  illustration  of 
how  my  bill,  S.  3008.  would  operate: 

Total  market  requirements,  both  domeetle 
and  foreign,  would  be  estimated  for  the  crop 
year.  Farmers  would  be  assigned  quotas  In 
terms  of  bales.  Cotton  would  be  sold  at 
market  prices  and  would  no  longer  be  sup- 
ported at  noncompetitive  levels.  Subsidies 
would  be  paid  directly  to  the  farmer  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  price  he  sells 
his  cotton  for  and  the  amount  be  should 
receive  to  maintain  bis  income  in  parity 
with  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Production 
limitations  would  be  compulsory  for  those 
farmers  who  elect  to  receive  ttie  subsidies. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Lippmann  that  the 
plan  presented  by  the  bill  would  result 
in  increased  cotton  sales,  diminished 
surpluses,  lower  costs  for  storage,  inter- 
est, and  administration  expenses.  Also 
production  and  consiunption  would  be 
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more  realistically  alined;  and  the  Income 

of  the  cotton  farmer  would  reach  a  true 

parity  leveL 

•on.  BAinc 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  now  to  discuss 
briefly  the  pending  measure,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  soil -bank 
provision.  If,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  is  to  raise  farm  income  immedi- 
ately, I  should  like  to  ask  how  the  soil- 
bank  provision  of  the  bill  would  achieve 
that  result. 

I  understand  that  the  acreage  reserve 
provision  of  the  soil  bank  would  allow 
a  cotton  farmer,  for  instance,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  soil  bank  by  underplanting 
hla  allotted  acreage.  The  portion  of  the 
allotted  acreage  which  Is  not  planted 
would  be  placed  in  the  soil  bank.  For 
these  acres  placed  in  the  bank  the  fanner 
would  receive  a  Government  payment, 
based  on  the  profit  he  would  have  re- 
c<;ived  had  he  planted  the  acreage  and 
harvested  and  marketed  his  crop.  I  am 
unable  to  see  how  such  an  arrangement 
will  result  in  an  increase  in  farm  income, 
for.  actually,  the  farmer  merely  arrives 
at  the  same  destination  over  a  different 
route.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  ends 
up  with  approximately  the  same  income. 
paid  by  the  Government,  which  he  would 
have  received  by  planting  his  entire  acre- 
age allotment.  His  income  is  not  in- 
creased, but  is  merely  replaced  by  the 
Government  at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country.  So.  while  the 
farmer  of  the  country  will  be  blamed  for 
receiving  a  huge  Government  handout. 
he  will  not  have  bettered  his  economic 
position  a  bit.  It  may  be  true  that  in 
the  long  run  the  soil -bank  provision  of 
the  bill  will  achieve  the  goal  of  reduced 
surpluses,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can 
possibly  result  In  immediate  income  in- 
creases to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  last  spring  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Cxirrency  held  hear- 
ings on  a  study  of  the  stock  market. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  those  hearings 
was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  business  community,  and 
the  people  to  the  contrast  between  the 
serious  condition  of  the  farm  economy 
and  the  remarkable  boom  in  the  stock 
market  reflecting  the  proflts  of  the  in- 
dustrial giants. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  simply 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  legislation,  but 
that  the  stability  of  our  entire  economy 
is  threatened  by  a  continued  decline  in 
the  prices  and  income  received  by  the 
farmers. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  all  Important  that 
a  better  bill  and  a  better  program  be 
adopted  by  Congress  at  this  session  than 
the  bill  and  program  which  are  now 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
my  discussion  of  the  farm  bill  yesterday. 
I  stated  that  I  wished  to  proceed  with  a 
further  discussion  of  some  of  the  titles 
in  the  bill  and  with  some  amendments 
which  I  Intend  to  propose  and  call  up. 
I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  a 
portion  of  the  bill  about  which  little  has 
been  said  so  far.  Yet  it  is  a  significant 
and  important  section.  I  am  referring 
to  title  VI,  covering  forestry  provisions. 


Timber  farming  Is  directly  related  to 
other  agriculture  in  many  of  our  States. 
The  Forest  Service  is  an  important  unit 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture.  Our 
Senate  committee  is  designated  as  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  F\)restry. 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  have  further 
recognized  that  tie  in  this  measure  by 
including  forestry  provisions  in  our  farm 
biU. 

They  are  good  provisions,  and  biparti- 
san provisions. 

The  forestry  title  includes  section  601. 
providing  asj^istance  to  States  for  tree 
planting  and  reforestation,  and  section 
602.  providing  for  price  reporting  on 
wood  products  and  further  marketing 
research. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  price  quotation  reporting  and 
not  about  price  supix)rts. 

Section  601  has  been  taken  from  a  bill 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  1.  the  senior  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  move  the  addition  of  his  bill  to  the 
omnibus  farm  bill.  I  think  its  provi- 
sions are  excellent.  I  support  it  whole- 
heartedly and  feel  he  has  made  a  con- 
structive contribution  in  offering  it. 
Section  602.  providing  price  reporting 
and  marketing  research,  was  taken  from 
a  bill  introduced  last  spring  by  myself. 

The  objective  of  section  601  is  to  step 
up.  nationwide,  the  present  rate  of  re- 
forestation on  all  land  in  need  of  such 
planting,  irrespective  of  ownership,  by 
providing  as.sistance  to  the  States  for 
tree  planting  It  would  be  accomplished 
through  a  cooperative  plan  of  action  be- 
tween the  individual  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  origlnatinB:  in  the 
States  through  the  State  foresters  or 
equivalent  State  officials. 

Section  602  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  price  re- 
porting service  for  basic  forest  products, 
such  as  standing  timber,  saw  Iocs,  and 
pulpwood.  to  conduct  and  stimulate  re- 
search aimed  at  developing  the  efficiency 
of  marketing  forest  products,  and  to 
study  price  trends  and  relationships  for 
basic  forest  products  and  within  2  years 
report  thereon  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  moderate 
provision,  long  overdue  for  our  timber 
farmers. 

For  years  we  have  provided  marketing 
guidance  to  farmers  through  gather- 
ing and  publishing  of  agricultural  prices 
paid  at  various  market  centers,  first 
through  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  later  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service.  Such  service 
has  never  existed  on  wood  products. 
There  is  no  reason  why  timber  farmers 
should  not  be  provided  with  the  same 
marketing  information  for  their  guid- 
ance. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  of  my  col- 
leagues pick  up  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, or  the  finai^lal  section  of  any  daily 
paper  or  business  magazine,  and  run 
down  the  commodity-price  quotations. 

They  will  find  prices  repwrted  on 
wheat,  lead,  cotton  linters.  hogs,  hides, 
and  even  burlap  bags.    But  they  will  not 


find  a  mention  of  pulpwood.  saw  logs, 
or  any  other  primary  forest  products. 

Yet  pulpwood  worth  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars is  bought  and  sold  every  year,  and 
sawlogs  and  rough  lumber  amounting  to 
several  times  this  figure  change  hands 
regularly.  Is  there  any  justification  for 
producers  of  timber  products  being  kept 
In  the  dark  about  current  price  trends? 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  article 
written  by  H.  R.  Ja^ephson.  In  Research 
in  the  Economics  cf  Forestry,  edited  by 
William  A.  Duerr  and  H.  J.  Vaux,  and 
published  by  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack 
Forestry  Foundation  In  Washington. 
D.  C.  in  1953.  Mr.  Josephson  has  this 
to  say  about  the  Importance  of  current 
and  past  price  information: 

widespread  appUcatlon  of  good  forestry 
practices  on  private  lands  depends  In  large 
measure  upon  the  profitability  of  growing 
and  harvesting  tlml>er.  It  Is  evident  that 
proflts  In  turn  depend  partly  upon  prices  re- 
ceived for  timber  producU.  In  spite  of  the 
Importance  of  prices  to  forest  owners  and 
also  to  operators  of  wood-using  plants,  price 
Information  for  timber  products  Is  generally 
not  available  In  organized  form.  Sellers  of 
small  quantities  of  timber  products  are  typi- 
cally In  an  unsatisfactory  barfcnlnlng  posi- 
tion; numerous  sellers,  having  little  knowl- 
edge of  timber  valuen.  must  generally  bargain 
with  ct)mparatlvely  few  purchasers,  who  are 
relatively  well  informed.  •  •   • 

Factual  Information  on  prices  Is  of  di- 
rect usefulness,  also,  to  a  variety  of  other 
parties  engaged  In  producing,  buying,  selling, 
and  using  timber  products.  In  addition,  re- 
liable data  en  prices  are  basic  to  the  analysis 
of  marketing  problems,  to  research  on  such 
subjecU  as  the  economics  of  tlmt>er  growing 
and  to  such  public  programs  as  price  control. 

We  cannot  preserve  free  enterprise 
and  free  market  choice  in  this  country 
without  providing  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  market  conditions.  We 
have  recognized  that  in  agriculture.  It 
Is  time  we  recognized  It  In  forestry. 

Current  forest  products  price  report- 
ing has  been  carried  on  systematically 
only  in  Wisconsin.  Illinois,  Oregon,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Georgia.  I  understand 
it  has  been  discontinued  under  pressure 
In  the  latter  State.  These  spotty  efforts, 
even  with  recognized  limitations,  are  the 
only  body  of  Information  we  have  on 
forest  product  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  and  agri- 
cultural economists  have  had  consistent 
price  data  for  well  over  a  half  century, 
which  has  made  possible  a  far  clearer 
understanding  of  tlie  farm  economy  than 
foresters  have  of  their  own  sector. 

My  original  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
co-sponsored  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Neubescer]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  SparkmanI. 

I  am  sure  this  measure  will  be  a  signlfi- 
cant  step  forward  In  Improving  market- 
ing of  forest  products  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  my  suggestions  for  an 
Improvement  of  this  kind  were  first  out- 
lined in  a  public  address  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Minn.,  on  October  17,  1954. 
That  talk  was  entitled  "Our  Resources — 
and  Your  Future."  Because  this  meas. 
ure  brings  a  step  closer  to  realization  the 
goals  outlined  in  that  address.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  Inserted 
In  the  RicoRO  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oua  RisotntCEs  and  Yoxni  PmrTss 
(Address  by  Senator  Htnnrr  H.  HtTMPRKrr 
at  northern  Minnesota  resources  develop- 
ment   rally.    Grand    Rapids,    October    17, 
1954) 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  today  to  speak  to  my  fellow 
Mlnnesotans  In  an  area  so  economically  Im- 
portant to  all  of  Minnesota,  yet  an  area 
confronted  with  many  economic  problems 
beyond  any  one  man's  control. 

it  Is  more  of  a  plew ure  to  be  talking  about 
a  subject  close  to  my  heart — conservation 
and  development  of  our  natural  resources — 
because  of  my  deep  conviction  that  only  In 
such  an  approach  lies  the  answer  to  this 
area's  economic  future. 

This  part  of  Minnesota  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  past  progress  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  State. 

It  need  not  be  relegated  to  the  economic 
ash  heap,  just  because  riches  have  been 
taken  away  from  It  In  the  past. 

It  has  a  great  future,  a  great  potential 
yet  unexplolted. 

Our  problem  Is  to  make  Fure  that  poten- 
tial Is  exploited  wls4-r  In  the  future  than 
the  past,  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  and  for  generations  to  come — rather 
than  exploited  solely  for  the  private  gain  of 
a  powerful  few  with  little  or  no  concern  for 
the  people  who  must  remain  to  eke  out  an 
existence  after  the  richness  of  our  resource 
heritages  are  gone. 

Minnesota  Is  Indeed  a  fortunate  State  In 
many  ways,  but  especially  In  Its  natural 
resources. 

In  Minnesota,  we  have  more  than  twice 
•s  much  forest  land  owned  by  the  people 
•s  in  any  other  8tat«  In  the  Union. 

We  own  8  million  acres  of  county  and 
State  forests — largely  built  up  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  old  logging  days.  In  addi- 
tion we  have  S  million  acres  more  In  our  2 
great  national  forests — the  Chippewa  and 
the  Superior.  Altogether,  that's  11  million 
acres  of  timber  In  which  you  and  I.  as  dtl- 
sen -stockholders,  each  hold  a  share — 24 
acres  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

H'jw  many  of  us  have  ever  stopped  to  re- 
alize the  tremendous  value  of  that  posses- 
sion? It's  a  valuable  possession,  which  we 
must  guard  well,  and  manage  wisely — both 
for  our  own  generation  and  for  those  who 
will  follow  us. 

We  have  greatly  productive  farming  re- 
sources, too.  Yet  we  must  be  just  as  con- 
cerned about  conserving  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  topscll.  so  that  future  gen- 
erations msv  share  In  the  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  we  now  enjoy  as  no  other 
peoples  of  the  world  have  ever  known. 

We  have  great  recreational  advantages 
and  attractions,  which  are  not  only  an  eco- 
nomic a.wet  but  a  contribution  to  a  happier, 
healthier  life  for  our  people.  Yet  much  of 
the  economic  value  of  our  resort  regions 
hinges  upon  preservation  nnd  propagation 
of  our  wildlife,  and  can  quickly  be  wiped 
out  unless  we  are  vigilant  and  far-sighted. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  as  a  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  am  concerned  about  national 
policies  concerning  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed at  growing  national  Indications  of  a 
reversal  of  the  Nation's  70-year-old  policy 
for  protecting  our  natural  resources — a  non- 
partisan policy  for  the  public  good? 

All  America  must  be  awakened  to  the 
facta  that  exist.  Without  intending  In  any 
way  to  create  a  partisan  Issue  out  of  some- 
thing that  should  be  the  deep  concern  of 
all  of  us.  I  must  regretfully  report  to  you 
today  that  a  devious  campaign  la  underway 


against  America's  forests,  wsterpower.  parks, 
public  lands,  and  aoll  conservation  program. 

All  the  denials  to  the  contrary  do  no  good 
when  you  examine  the  record  of  the  weaken- 
ing to  the  pressures  of  selfish  Interests  that 
have  been  going  on  in  Washington.  Every 
American  conservationist  is  concerned — 
and  should  be  concerned.  The  pubUc's 
heritage  is  being  raided,  and  the  raiding  has 
just  begtm.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall 
of  what  lies  ahead  should  be  enotigh  to 
awaken  every  American  concerned  about  re- 
source conservation. 

I  could  devote  my  entire  talk  today  to 
what  Is  happening  to  America's  conserva- 
tion policies,  and  what  some  of  us  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  at- 
tempted to  do  toward  stopping  the  unwise 
tide  of  exploitation. 

But  most  conservationists  now  know  that 
story. 

Anyone  reading  any  conservation  publica- 
tion, any  sportsman's  magazine,  knows  It. 
They  know  courageous  and  dedicated  women 
like  Mrs  Glfford  Pinchot  would  not  be  con- 
cerned and  alarmed  unless  there  was  just 
cause.  They  realize  that  Bernard  DeVoto 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he 
writes  in  Harper's  magazine  that  "conserva- 
tion is  down  and  on  the  way  out."  Every 
one  of  our  major  national  conservation  and 
sportsmen's  groups  have  pleaded  with  Con- 
gress to  halt  its  reckless  trend  away  from 
the  traditions  of  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  talk  today  just  about 
what  this  Administration  has  done  to  en- 
danger conservation  in  America,  or  what  it 
has  failed  to  do  to  protect  our  resources. 
Nor  am  I  going  to  spend  my  time  telling  you 
of  my  own  fight  in  behalf  of  sound  con- 
servation policies. 

If  you  are  interested  enough  In  conserva- 
tion to  care  about  our  resources,  you  prob- 
ably followed  the  recent  session  of  Congress 
closely  enough  to  know  why  such  publica- 
tions as  Sports  Afield  commended  my  vigor- 
ous fight  for  the  public's  Interest.  If  you 
haven't  paid  any  attention  to  what  is  hap- 
pening, then  you  must  be  regarded  as 
among  those  people  letting  it  happen — to 
the  detriment  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

What  I  want  to  do  today  is  approach  this 
problem  from  the  constructive  side,  and  talk 
about  what  we  can  and  should  do.  I  want 
tu  emphasize  especially  the  stake  of  this  area. 
In  developing  for  Itself  forward  looking  ob- 
jectives based  on  wise  use  of  our  resources. 

More  Is  at  stake  than  just  preservation 
of  our  forests  and  wildlife  for  future  enjoy- 
ment. 

It  means  dollars  and  cents — and  another 
kind  of  sense — to  this  region. 

Northern  Minnesota's  prosperity,  outside 
of  the  mining  areas,  depends  heavily  on 
farming  and  recreation  and  forest  products. 
I  want  to  outline  suggestions  for  improving 
conditions  In  all  3  today,  and  I  want  to 
encourage  you  to  start  thinking  about  sug- 
gestions of  your  own  to  send  along  to  your 
elected  public  officials. 

In  this  area,  farming  and  recreation  and 
forest  products  are  far  from  unrelated.  In- 
stead, they  go  hand  in  hand. 

Thousands  of  our  farmers  who  produce 
milk,  beef,  or  mutton  must  find  work  in  the 
forests  of  the  north  during  the  long  winter 
months.  In  order  to  make  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  And  the  recreation  trade  of  our 
sportsmen  coming  into  this  area  add  needed 
new  sources  of  economic  stability  for  the 
entire  region,  summer  and  winter. 

My  farm  views  should  be  well  understood 
by  now.  after  my  vigorous  battle  in  behalf  of 
agriculture  In  the  last  session  of  the  Senate. 
Agrlcultiu-e  is  basic  to  our  economy,  and  I 
feel  keenly  the  dangers  of  letting  the  in- 
come of  farm  people  totter  to  subsistence 
levels.  I  resent  implications  that  little 
family  farmers  without  substantial  capi- 
tal must  just  get  out  of  business,  if  they 


can't  stand  the  economic  squeeze.  Such  an 
attitude  completely  ignores  farming  as  a 
way  of  life,  completely  ignores  the  years  of 
toil  that  go  into  clearing  cutover  land  of 
stumps  to  turn  it  into  pasture.  And  to 
those  who  so  callously  say  we  mtist  get  rid 
of  marginal  farmers,  I  ask  what  do  you  pro- 
pose doing  about  marginal  towns  and  com- 
munities that  exist  to  serve  those  farmers? 
What  do  you  do  about  the  marginal  busi- 
nessman on  rural  Main  Street,  trying  to 
make  both  ends  meet?  Are  they  being  rele- 
gated to  economic  discard  too? 

I  want  something  better  for  family  farm- 
ing areas  of  northern  Minnesota.  I  want  to 
see  a  decent  chance  of  economic  survival 
for  families  who  work  the  land  by  choice 
and  tradition,  because  they  love  the  land. 
I  want  to  sec  the  American  pattern  of  fam- 
ily farm  ownership  preserved,  where  Amer- 
icans can  be  free  and  independent  citizens, 
participating  In  their  conununlty — not  peas- 
ant laborers  on  some  corporation  farm  owned 
by  absentee  landlords  with  no  concern  about 
the  churches  and  schools  of  your  com- 
munity, or  the  business  houses  on  Main 
Street. 

That's  why  I  intend  asking  the  new 
Congress,  to  restore  dairy  support  prices  to 
at  least  85  percent  of  parity — at  least  to  a 
livable  level,  while  we  seek  other  outlets  for 
our  dairy  abundance.  That's  why  I  Intend 
pressing  my  fight  to  break  down  nailk  market- 
ing barriers  invoked  by  eastern  mllksheds 
against  Midwest  milk,  and  Ipsist  upon  in- 
creased use  of  health-giving  milk  and  butter 
and  other  dairy  products  in  our  Armed 
Forces  and  veterans  hospitals. 

That's  why  I  intend  pressing  ahead  on  my 
proposals  for  food  stamp  plans  offering 
dairy  products  as  a  supplement  to  the  meager 
financial  allowances  now  permitted  to  our 
aged  needy,  otu°  widows  and  tuiderprivileged 
children. 

That's  why  I  intend  asking  Congress  to  ex- 
pand the  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
gram of  liberalized  credit  to  smaU  farm 
operators,  and  seek  revision  of  existing  regu- 
lations to  better  adapt  availability  of  such 
loans  to  farmers  having  to  work  part-time 
in  other  vocations. 

That's  why  I  also  Intend  seeking  new  credit 
provisions  to  enable  young  farmers  to  get 
a  start  on  their  own,  to  stay  on  the  land 
worked  by  their  fathers  before  them  or  strike 
out  in  new  enterprises  of  their  own. 

But  agriculture  is  so  closely  geared  to 
timber  in  this  region,  we  must  go  further 
toward  a  sound  program  for  improvement 
of  economic  opportunities  in  timber  farming, 
to  assure  economic  stability  of  this  area  of 
Minnesota. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
regrowth  of  our  forests  since  the  days  when 
you  could  look  out  over  miles  of  cutover 
stump  land. 

These  new  forests  have  come  about 
through  reforestation  efforts  of  President 
Roosevelt's  CCC  programs,  and  through  our 
improved  fire-protection  program  which  was 
greatly  Increased  under  the  New  Deal.  And 
now  these  19  million  acres  of  Minnesota  for- 
est land  are  once  more  beginning  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  timber  for  pulpwood.  saw- 
logs,  railroad  ties,  poets  and  poles,  and  a 
whole  new  wood  cellulose  indtistry  which  is 
Just  beginning  to  emerge. 

We  don't  have  the  fine  old  stands  of  big 
white  and  Norway  pine,  but  in  their  places 
balsam,  spruce,  jack  pine,  popple,  and  birch 
are  emerging  in  abundance.  And  many 
young  pine  plantings  are  getting  into  thin- 
ning stages,  ready  to  produce  an  interme- 
diate crop  of  pulpwood. 

Now  is  the  time  to  examine  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  these  resotirces.  How  they  are 
controlled  will  determine  how  they  BTt  used, 
and  who  will  benefit  from  them. 

Oiir  communities  in  northern  Minnesota 
and  our  people  are  very  heavily  dependent 
upon  an  abundant  forest  production. 
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Work  In  the  wood»— logging  and  nwmlU- 
log— and  our  lnd\istrl«s  tn  th9  towna  could 
not  eKlst  but  for  our  newer  concept  of  tim- 
ber farming.  Cash  spent  In  the  store*  of  our 
merchante  by  farmer-loggcn  during  the 
long  vlnter  months  spell  prosperity.  And 
our  summer-tourist  trade  wouldn't  be  poe- 
■Ible  but  for  the  attractions  of  our  woods, 
lake*,  and  wildlife. 

How  well  are  we  assuring  continuation  of 
such  opportunities? 

A  sound  consenratlon  inrogrsm  Is  essential 
tD  the  economy  rf  this  area — a  program  of 
reforestation,  selective  cutting,  thinning,  fire 
protection.  Insect  and  disease  control,  and 
•11  the  other  forest-management  activities  so 
much  a  part  of  our  1954  timber  picture. 

Within  all  of  our  memories.  It  hasn't  al- 
ways been  so. 

Pew  of  us  today  remember  the  great  fights 
that  Teddy  Rooseyelt.  Orover  Cleveland,  and 
OUTord  Plnchot  put  up  to  save  a  small  part 
of  our  great  public  forested  domain  In  our 
national  forest. 

These  great  fights  were  continued  by 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  from  Waahingtcn.  and 
In  our  own  State  by  Floyd  B  Olson — to  save 
a  part  of  this  great  forest  wealth  for  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  plunderers  and  self-seekers. 

For  conservation  not  only  means  good 
management  of  our  resources — It  always  has 
meant,  and  It  means  today — that  a  part  of 
our  forest,  wildlife,  water  and  soil  resources 
belong  to  all  of  us — and  not  to  a  privileged 
tew. 

It's  easy  to  und-rstand  hiw  publicly 
owped  forest  are  one  of  the  great  keystones 
to  prosperity  of  northern   Minnesota. 

They  are  the  guarantee  that  free  and  In- 
dependent farmers  will  continue  to  have  a 
•ource  of  timber  for  winter  logging,  which 
they  can  sell  on  the  open  market.  It  Is  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  the  best  tradition. 

But  I  warn  you  today  to  guard  your  pub- 
licly owned  forests  carefully,  for  as  your 
forest  and  mine  grows  more  valuable 
through  the  years,  special -Interest  groups 
will  try  to  get  control  of  them  by  fair  means 
or  foul — and  thus  deprive  the  local  residents 
of  the  very  forests  upon  which  they  depend. 

Perhaps  I  need  not  remind  you  that  I  have 
In  mind  especially  the  so-called  long-term 
timber  bill  which  nearly  slipped  through 
the  legislature  a  few  years  ago.  And  I  a?so 
have  tn  mind  an  action  which  the  present 
administration  In  Washington  almost 
slipped  through  the  l^st  session  of  Con- 
gresa — all  wrapped  up  In  conservation  lan- 
guage— which  would  have  transferred  special 
rights  In  your  national  forests  to  a  few  big 
■tockmen  and  timber  companies. 

It  was  only  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
outraged  conservationists  that  your  Superior 
and  the  Chippewa  National  Forests  are  not 
now  being  carved  up  Into  special  estates  for 
the  privlUgc-d  few. 

Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  watchword  of  lib- 
erty, and  of  conservation,  too. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  fighting  de- 
fensive skirmishes,  to  try  and  save  our  con- 
servation programs  and  the  resources  owned 
t>y  all  the  people  from  the  special  seekers 
with  their  well-paid  lobbyists  and  smooth 
public-relations  operators.  Don't  be 
fooled — these  people  are  out  for  more  than 
they  already  have — even  thoi:gh  they  are  al- 
ready wealthy  from  cashing  In  on  America's 
resources  In  the  past. 

ifut  we  are  through  fighting  rear-guard 
actions. 

We're  going  on  the  offensive.  We  are  go- 
ing forward  with  a  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  next  year  to  build  more  effective 
and  useful  natural  resource  conservation 
programs  than  ever  before.  And  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  sure  that  these  resources  will 
benefit  the  people  as  a  whole. 

As  a  first  step  In  that  direction  I  call  upon 
organised  sportsmen  and  conservationists  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Nation  to  support  my 
resolution  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
Joint   Committee   on   Natural   Resources   In 


th«  Oongreaa,  •■  a  watehdof  of  tha  public 
Interest  on  all  rasourca  laglalatlon. 

But  that  la  only  a  start,  to  this  area's 
specific  needs. 

We  want  and  ne«d  an  expansion  of  the 
timber  Industry,  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
and  other  requirements  of  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing population. 

Hera  in  Minnesota,  we  are  beginning  to 
grow  more  timber  such  as  popple  and  balsam 
than  we  are  now  using.  Indiutry — especially 
small  Induatry — needs  to  be  encouraged  to 
explore  thes?  opportunltlfs.  For  that  reason 
I  am  exploring  the  poaslblllties  of  Federal 
guaranties  of  credit  to  make  small  capital 
loans  available  for  businessmen  and  coop- 
eratives, to  make  possible  new  wood-using 
plants  for  our  northern  commtuiltlea. 

Such  new  outlets  are  vital  to  your  area. 
But  we  want  mills  and  industries  buying 
from  Independent  producers  of  this  area, 
such  as  the  Grand  Rapids  mill,  rather  than 
vast  industries  supplying  themselves  from 
their  own  holdings  and  shutting  out  or 
forcing  down  pries  to  private  pr«>ducers. 

But  even  with  such  expanded  outleu  the 
small  logi;er  needs  to  have  a  program  help- 
ful to  him  tn  the  financing  and  marketing 
of  his  winter's  cut  of  timber.  All  of  you 
know  only  too  well  how  dllBcult  It  la  to  find 
marketa  and  outlet*  for  many  grades  and 
kinds  of  timber. 

Market-price  quotations  on  sawlogs.  rough 
lumber,  pulpwood.  and  other  timber  products 
are  not  to  be  found,  but  seem  to  be  only  la 
the  possession  of  a  few  people. 

A  free  market.  In  a  free-enterprise  system, 
can  best  be  served  and  preserved  with  open 
market  pricing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  Intend  to  ask 
that  the  present  price -re  port  I  ni;  program 
for  farm  products  be  extended  to  Include 
forest  producu.  so  that  at  least  once  a  month 
ycu  men  who  are  in  the  timber  business  will 
at  least  know  what  the  market  situation  U. 
I  hope  to  obtain  publication  of  parity  prices 
on  timber  products,  too.  aa  a  guldepoet  to 
you  In  your  sales. 

Furthermore,  among  my  goals  for  next  year 
Is  extension  and  widening  of  the  farm-credit 
profrram  to  include  credit  for  small  loggers 
and  marketing  cooperatives,  so  that  It  will 
be  easier  to  finance  logging  during  the  long 
winter  months  before  the  timber  Is  sold. 

These  are  some  of  my  specific  alms,  to  meet 
the  problems  I  see  confronting  your  area.  All 
of  them  are  tied  tn  with  broader  conserva- 
tion objectives  to  which  I  am  dedicated — 
the  preservation,  protection,  and  Improve- 
ment of  all  our  State  and  National  parks  and 
forests:  th^  expansion  and  speedup  of  our 
soil-conservation  program;  the  adoption  of 
sound  land  and  water  use  policies,  both  Na- 
tional and  Stiite:  more  extensive  propagation 
of  fi£h  and  wildlife.  All  of  these  are  objec- 
tives that  must  remain  tn  the  forefront  for 
the  future  of  this  area. 

Let  me  close  on  Just  one  final  suggestion. 
We  need  to  co^erve  human  resources,  too— 
especially  the  youth  of  our  land. 

Conservation  of  resources  Is  Important  only 
as  It  relates  to  people,  and  benefits  the  peo- 
ple, because  It  means  consenratlon  oX  our 
material  welfare,  and  the  prosperity  of  future 
generations  under  freedom. 

It's  time  we  thought  about  conservation  In 
terms  of  today's  youth,  as  well  as  todays 
natural  resources. 

Every  day  we  read  tn  the  papers  of  many 
of  our  big  cities  about  how  the  teen-age 
gang  problem  Is  growing  more  and  more  seri- 
ous. Now,  nobody  will  convince  me  such 
youths  are  Inherently  bad — they  Just  haven't 
anything  to  do  but  get  Into  trouble. 

Tou  never  hear  of  that  kind  of  gang  prob- 
lems among  farm  or  small -town  youngsters. 
They  have  chorea  and  outdoor  recreation 
which  enables  them  to  find  all  sorts  of  out- 
lets, for  their  bursting  energy. 

Adverse  economic  conditions  threaten  to 
naake  this  problem  even  more  serious  In  our 


cttlaa.  aa  Job  opporttmltlM  tor  bojra  become 
more  limited. 

The  truth  is,  big  cities  are  Jxut  no  place 
for  young,  energetic  boys — especially  when 
summertime  comes. 

During  the  worst  of  our  depression  years. 
President  Roosevelt  solved  this  problem  with 
the  CCC  camps  which  conserved  both  our 
natural  and  human  resources.  Most  of  these 
boys  who  grew  up  Into  men  In  the  OCC  camps 
formed  the  toughest  fighting  army  in  the 
world. 

Is  it  wrong  to  be  thinking  today  about 
again  looking  for  some  way  to  turn  Ameri- 
can youth  out-of-doora.  to  convert  teen-age 
gang  energy  into  hunting  and  fiahlng  and 
healthful  outdoor  work? 

I'm  not  suggesting  revival  of  the  CCC 
program,  but  I  am  suggesting  the  combina- 
tion of  teen-age  problenui  tn  major  cities  and 
growing  pressures  of  unemplojrment  may 
make  it  wise  for  all  of  ua  to  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  finding  some  way  to  provide  the 
character-building  and  health -building  in- 
fiuences  of  outdoor  work  and  recreation  for 
America's  youth — even  If  it  is  no  more  than 
getting  city  youngsters  out  on  the  farms 
where  they  would  be  under  the  Influence  of 
our  good  farm  families  for  a  stuxuner. 

Some  such  outdoor  program  could  give 
many  American  youths  who  never  had  a 
chance  a  real  opportunity  to  develop  a  set 
of  values  firmly  grounded  In  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  forest,  the  mag- 
nificence of  a  lake  at  sunset,  the  music  of  a 
waterfall,  and  the  tingling  thrill  that  comes 
with  the  whir  of  parUldge  wings  along  a 
logging  road. 

And  for  city  youths  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference  between  wheat  and  oau,  or  a 
Kolstein  from  a  whlteface,  and  to  be  able 
to  run  a  tractor  Instead  of  a  hotrod,  are  all 
Important  goals  tn  the  building  of  future 
American  citlxens  who  have  an  understand- 
ing of  what  our  country  really  means. 

I  leave  you  with  that  thought  as  a  chal- 
lenge, and  Invite  your  own  suggcatlon*  as  to 
how  It  can  best  be  achieved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  comment  briefly  on  the  forestry 
sections  of  the  bill,  because  I  have  long 
believed  that  a  greater  effort  needs  to  be 
made  in  our  reforestation  program  and, 
in  general,  toward  better  marketing  and 
marketing  conditions  for  forest  products. 

I  warn  the  Senate  that  one  of  these 
lobbies  is  at  work  again.  This  time  it  is 
the  lumbermen's  lobby  that  wanta  to 
strike  the  sections  from  the  bill.  Report 
after  report  reaches  my  office  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  is  a  concerted  drive  un- 
der way  by  the  large  timber  interests  to 
strike  both  sections  601  and  602  from  the 
bill.  Why,  I  cannot  Imaplne.  Why  any 
timber  lobby  would  want  to  restrain,  re- 
strict, and  limit  more  reforestation  is 
beyond  me.  But  they  do,  and  I  am  be- 
ginning to  get  telegrams  from  people 
who  have  heard  this  report. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  for  example,  a 
telegram  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Emergency  Conservation 
Committee,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Horn,  one  of 
the  great  conservationists  of  America, 
and  one  of  the  mcst  able  and  efficient 
business  managers  of  this  Nation.  He  is 
the  president  of  the  Federal  Cartrld'^e 
Corp..  and  presently  operates  the  Twin 
Cities  ArseiMl.  one  of  the  great  arsenals 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  Horn  wrote  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

We  are  Informed,  and  we  believe  reliably, 
that  there  Is  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  a 
lumbermen's  group  to  eliminate  from  the 
soil  bank,  all  references  and  protection  to 
forestry  and  wildlife.     This  Is  an  unthlnk- 
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able  thing  beeauae  of  the  relationship  of 
plants,  cover,  soil  Btahlllty,  water  fiow,  and 
other  Interrelated  resources.  Please  give 
this  your  attention  and  advise  us  what 
action.  If  any,  can  be  taken.  Will  you  please 
help  us  protect  these  vital  Interests. 

Not  only  does  this  timl>er  and  lumber- 
men's lobby  want  to  strike  out  sectioas 
601  and  602,  but  also  any  reference  in 
the  bill  to  reforestation  and  forest  prod- 
ucts as  included  in  the  soil-bank  pro- 
visions. 

I  want  to  make  this  record  tonight 
because  I  now  serve  warning  on  this 
lobby  that  its  actions  are  not  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  that  it  represents  the  worst 
kind  of  selfishness,  that  its  actions  are 
against  ihe  long-term  good  of  the  Nation 
in  terms  of  the  proper  utilization  and 
development  of  our  resources. 

We  have  had  too  many  years  in  Amer- 
ica when  we  did  not  take  care  of  our 
natural  resources.  We  put  a  stop  to 
that,  and  we  had  better  make  sure  we 
do  not  retreat. 

I  have  another  telegram  from  Howard 
Zahnisher.  of  the  Wilderness  Society  of 
America,  one  of  the  great  conservation 
organizations.  The  telegram  was  sent 
from  New  Orleans,  where  there  is  being 
held  a  convention  or  conference  of  con- 
servation groups.     The  telegram  reads: 

DxAK  Sknatob  Humi>hiet:  I  have  Just  sent 
Senator  Elxxndeb  the  following  telegram: 

"The  Wilderness  Society  Joins  other  con- 
servation groups  In  commending  the  agri- 
culture bill's  proposal  to  help  protect  wild- 
life and  other  natural  resources  and  In  urg- 
ing that  Its  proposed  authorization  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  s>Ml.  water,  forest,  and 
wildlife  conservation  be  enacted." 

I  have  sent  this  frcm  New  Orleans,  where 
I  am  attending  the  2lBt  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference.  Incidentaly,  I  have 
heard  many  commentlations  of  your  interest 
In  the  proposed  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem. Your  remarks  on  this  In  the  Senate 
of  February  29  are  deeply  appreciated. 

The  conservation  groups  are  beginning 
to  get  news  of  what  is  going  on  around 
Washington,  and  that  the  lobby  is  at 
work. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  C.  R. 
Gutermuth,  vice  president  of  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  who  is  also 
attending  the  conference  at  New  Or- 
leans. The  telegram  is  addressed  to  me 
at  the  Senate  OfBce  Building  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Millions  of  conservationists  urge  your  sup- 
port In  retaining  forfstry  and  wildlife  pro- 
vUlons  In  soil  bank  bill.  S.  3183. 

I  have  another  telegram  from  Sigurd 
P.  Olson,  president  of  the  National  Parks 
Association.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  body  of  the  telegram,  which  is 
to  the  same  effect — and  to  the  very 
strong  effect — be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  HuBFrr  H.  HrMFHarr, 
y       United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C.:  / 

The  National  Parks  Association  has  tele- 
graphed Senator  ELLKxon  its  views  that  re- 
tention of  the  provisions  ot  farm  bill  pro- 
tecting wildlife  and  forest  soU  and  water 
conversation  program  is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  to  an  effective  and  sound 


agricultural  program.  Your  assistance  In 
ensuring  these  provisions  are  held  wUl  be 
appreciated. 

SiCTTRD  F.  Olson, 
President,  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  another  telegram,  from  Dr.  Spencer 
M.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  National  Resources,  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  wiiich  reads: 

Conservationists  urgently  request  the  re- 
tention of  conservation  measures  contained 
In  the  farm  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  We 
steadfastly  endorse  section  6  of  S.  3183. 
There  Is  strong  bipartisan  support  for  tree 
planting  and  other  conservation  measures 
that  are  now  contained  tn  the  bill.  Con- 
servationists strongly  oppose  any  attempts  to 
delete  or  significantly  modify  these  measures 
to  a  lesser  status. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Carl  O.  Gus- 
tavson.  secretary  of  the  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference,  which  reads: 

Dear  Senator  Humphret  :  I  have  sent  Sena- 
tor Elxender  the  following  telegram: 

"The  executive  committee  of  the  Council  of 
Conservationists  meeting  here  In  New 
Orleans  In  connection  with  the  North  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Conference,  including  David  R. 
Brower.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson.  Joseph  W.  Penfold 
and  Howard  Zahnlser  urges  you  to  make  stire 
that  the  farm  bill's  provision  for  protecting 
wildlife  resources  are  maintained  and  that 
enactment  of  the  bill  Include  authorization 
of  a  program  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and 
wildlife  conservation." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
received  these  telegrams  from  some  very 
fine  officials  of  organizations  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  long-term  good  of  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

I  again  say.  and  I  predict,  that*  a  de- 
termined effort  will  be  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  knock  those  provisions 
out  of  the  bill.  I  say.  with  equal  vigor, 
a  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  meet 
that  effort  head  on  and  knock  it  down. 

If  there  is  one  part  of  the  bill  for  which 
I  will  fight  with  the  last  ounce  of  energy 
in  my  Ixxly,  it  is  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  seek  to  maintain  conservation. 

Mr.  President,  we  welcome  support 
from  the  administration  on  this.  Ac- 
cording to  the  press  reports  of  this  morn- 
ing, I  understand  the  President  has  been 
calling  up  Senators,  asking  them  to  vote 
against  title  I.  May  I  suggest  that  in 
any  further  calls,  the  President  ask  for 
support  of  the  conservation  sections  of 
the  bill. 

I  have  read  that  determined  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  knock  out  title  I  of  the  bill. 
I  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr.  Benson 
that,  when  he  makes  those  telephone 
calls,  he  at  least  ask  for  suppK>rt  for  the 
conservation  items  of  the  bill. 

I  said  last  night  that  I  felt  those  of  us 
who  are  fighting  for  an  effective  price- 
support  program  and  provisions  in  the 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  it  had 
our  backs  against  the  wall.  I  repeat, 
that  is  the  situation.  I  am  a  congenital 
optimist.  I  generally  see  what  I  think 
are  the  happy  and  the  good  and  the 
pleasant  things  in  life.  But  I  must  con- 
fess tonight  that  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
couraged, and  I  am  going  to  say  what 
I  said  last  night.  If  the  farmers  of 
America  do  not  rise  now  in  righteous 


indignation  and  demand  of  their  Gov- 
ernment that  something  be  done  about 
the  income-stimulating  devices  in  the 
bill,  such  as  the  90-percent-of-parity 
provision,  they  are  going  to  have  a  sad 
and  unhappy  future. 

I  call  upon  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  to 
go  to  their  courthouses  and  call  upon 
their  county  commissioners  and  call 
upon  their  governors  and  call  upon  their 
commissioners  or  secretaries  of  agricul- 
ture at  the  State  level,  and  have  those 
public  officials  let  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  know  the  desire  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation regarding  this  bill.  I  hope  the 
farmers  will  literally  organize  demon- 
strations in  town  after  town  and  city 
after  city,  to  let  the  Government — par- 
ticularly the  Senate — know  the  deep  con- 
cern they  have  over  the  possibility  of  a 
defeat  of  the  income-protecting  sections 
of  the  pending  bill,  S.  3183. 

What  we  need  now  is  someone  to 
spread  the  alarm.  We  need  a  modern 
Paul  Revere.  But  I  suggest  that  he  not 
use  a  horse,  because  it  would  not  go  fast 
enough.  Instead,  he  had  better  use  the 
telephone,  the  radio,  the  television,  and 
all  other  modern  forms  of  rapid  com- 
munication, to  spread  the  message  that 
the  agents  of  divide  and  conquer  are 
working  their  subtle  and  devious  pro- 
gram so  that  we  may  very  well  lose  the 
income-protecting  and  income-increas- 
ing provisions  from  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  compliment 
the  Republican  propagandists  on  their 
newspaper  advertisements  and  spot  an- 
nouncements. They  now  have  suffici- 
ently confused  the  situation  so  that  some 
divisions  are  occurring  in  the  ranks  of 
those  of  us  who  for  years  have  stood  to- 
gether in  support  of  the  90  percent  of 
parity  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  discouraging  to 
have  proposals  made  for  1  year,  in  the 
case  of  commodities  such  as  cotton,  and 
to  have  1-year  proposals  made  for  com- 
modities such  as  corn.  No  farm  pro- 
gram can  be  based  on  1  year.  A  1-year 
farm-commodity  program  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  election  package; 
it  is  just  an  effort  to  get  votes.  Such  an 
election  package  will  bring  increased 
trouble  to  the  Government  and  increased 
trouble  to  the  farmers.  No  farmer  can 
plan  his  farm  operations  on  the  basis  of 
a  1-year  extension  or  a  1-year  proposal. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  write  an  agricul- 
tural program. 

Instead,  It  is  the  way  to  write  a  cam- 
paign speech,  or  the  way  to  put  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  campaign 
promise — one  which  will  be  repudiated 
next  year. 

I  do  not  think  the  farmers  are  going  to 
be  fooled.  There  may  be  in  the  Govern- 
ment some  persons  who  are  being  fooled : 
but  the  farmers  know  that  a  one -year 
extension  is  no  program  at  all,  and  that 
it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  expe- 
dient measure  to  use  in  an  effort  to  get 
past  the  election.  The  farmers  know 
that  a  one -year  program  for  cotton  or  a 
one-year  program  for  com  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  attempt  to  bridge 
over  the  problem  during  an  election 
year — and  then  will  come  1957.  and  then 
the  cotton  farmers  and  the  com  farmers 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  ad- 
ministrative program;  they  will  be  at  the 
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Tuercj  ot  those  who  have  not  wanted  to 
have  an  effective  price- support  program. 

Bfr.  President.  I  am  registering  my  pro- 
test over  the  kind  of  political  maneuver- 
ing that  Is  going  on.  when  proposals  are 
being  made  in  regard  to  commodity  after 
commodity,  in  an  attempt  to  separate 
them  from  the  great  basic  crop  struc- 
ture— in  an  effort  to  do  what?  In  an 
effort  to  see  to  it  that  90  percent  of  parity 
will  not  be  provided  in  this  bill. 

I  serve  warning  upon  the  administra- 
tion that  if  it  continues  to  use  the  method 
of  divide  and  conquer,  and  if  it  continues 
to  make  proposals  for  separate  treatment 
for  individual  commodities,  it  will  open 
up  a  Pandora's  box  of  economic  trouble. 

Purthermore,  if  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  stood  together  for  years 
in  regard  to  agricultural  legislation  and 
agricultural  policy  are  willing  to  be 
weaned  away  for  a  one-year  program  in 
an  election  year,  they  are  going  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  an  effort  that  ulti- 
mately will  wreck  any  responsible  and 
constructive  agricultural  policy. 

The  American  farmer  needs  to  be 
heard  in  the  Congress;  he  needs  to  be 
heard  tonight  in  such  clear  and  unmis- 
takable tones  and  language  that  not  one 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  will 
be  in  doubt.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
for  the  American  farmer  to  make  his 
voice  heard  than  to  start  the  chain  reac- 
tion from  the  grass  roots  to  the  court 
houses,  then  to  the  State  houses,  and 
then  to  the  White  Houre.  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcxilture.  and  to  the  Senate. 
If  the  American  farmers  will  do  that,  if 
they  will  literally  march  in  the  streets, 
requesting  simple  justice — going  to  the 
court  houses,  and  thence  to  the  State 
houses,  and  will  lay  their  just  plea  for 
economic  justice  before  their  duly- 
elected  local  officials,  and  then  will  ask 
those  local  officials  as  their  agents  to  lay 
that  plea  before  the  Congress  and  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— we  shall  get  favorable  legislation. 
and  Senate  bill  3183  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  result 
of  months  of  testimony.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  now  presiding  over  the 
Senate — the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana fMr.  EllendmI — heard  all  that  tes- 
timony. I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
bill  embodies  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  views  and  expressions  of  opinion 
gathered  throughout  the  rreat  agricul- 
tural States  of  our  land.  People  by  the 
hundreds  were  heard,  statements  were 
filed,  farm  organization  officials  were 
heard.  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  heard, 
and  officials  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture were  heard.  Then  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  prepared 
the  proposed  legislation  which  now  is  be- 
fore us.  It  is  the  result  of  hard  work;  it 
Is  the  result  of  methodical  hearings,  tes- 
timony, analysis,  and  study,  it  proposes 
a  comprehensive  farm  program. 

To  weaken  what  we  have  here  is  to 
court  economic  and  political  disaster. 
Nothing  would  be  better  for  this  country 
right  now  than  for  the  Senate  to  take  a 
recess  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  for  every 
Senator  to  go  home  and  talk  with  his 
constituents — not  merely  the  constitu- 
ents who  first  gather  around  us  when  we 


go  home,  but  the  people  generally.     A 
Senator  should  go  out  among  the  people. 

There  is  a  political  fire  in  the  Gremt 
Plains.  Mr.  President.  There  is  more 
than  smoke.  There  is  a  blaze.  The 
farmers  are  demanding  action.  They  are 
not  demanding  the  synthetic,  halfheart- 
ed, weak-kneed  program  known  as  the 
Eisenhower-Benson  program.  That  pro- 
gram could  not  get  enough  votes  out  in 
the  rural  areas  even  to  make  a  2-inch. 
1 -column  news  story.  The  American 
farmer  wants  more  than  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  noted  with  some  in- 
terest a  news  bulletin  which  has  Just 
been  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Commodity  Stabili- 
zation Service.  It  has  just  been  released. 
It  is  being  sent  to  all  ASC  State  and 
county  committees.  It  deals  with  the 
proposed  soil- bank  program.  It  is  signed 
by  Walter  C.  Berger.  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service.  It  is  identified  as  "Notice  Gen- 
eral, 348." 

On  page  3  of  the  bulletin  there  are 
suggestions  to  the  county  committees  as 
to  how  benefits  will  be  paid,  and  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  under  the  soil-bank 
program  for  acreage  reserve.  The  bul- 
letin shows,  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  the  national  average  yield 
per  acre,  the  acres  which  might  come 
under  the  acreage-reserve  program,  the 
rate  of  payment,  based  upon  normal 
yield,  the  approximate  cost  per  acre,  and 
the  total  cost  in  millions  of  dollars. 
Those  are  the  categories. 

Under  "rate  of  payment  based  on  nor- 
mal 3rield"  we  find  the  figure  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  loan  value.  Let  me  point  out 
the  meaning  of  that.  The  Etepartment 
of  Agriculture  representatives  stated  k)e- 
fore  our  committee,  in  expressing  the 
desire  of  the  Department  for  a  volun- 
tary soil  bank  program,  that  the  way 
they  would  get  farmers  to  participate 
was  by  having  a  greater  incentive,  a 
very  good  incentive  payment,  large  ben- 
efits, which  would  provide  an  incentive 
for  voluntary  participation.  It  will  be 
noted  from  this  bulletin,  which  has  just 
gone  out.  that  the  Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service  has.  as  the  rate  of  payment 
based  upon  normal  yield.  50  percent  of 
the  loan  value.  So  if  a  crop  is  being 
supported  at  75  percent  of  parity,  this 
means  that  the  rate  of  l)enefit  payment 
under  the  soil  bank  acreage  reserve  plan 
will  be  37 '  2  percent  of  parity.  If  a  crop 
is  being  supported  at  90  percent  of  par- 
ity, the  benefit  payment  will  be  45  per- 
cent, or  one-half  of  90. 

To  translate  this  into  much  simpler 
terms,  it  means  that  as  we  reduce  the 
price-support  level  on  any  commodity 
we  reduce  the  amount  of  the  payment 
per  bushel,  per  pound,  or  per  acre. 

This  administration  has  talked  a  great 
deal  about  wanting  to  get  some  money 
into  the  agricultural  economy.  Let  me 
say  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
that  the  one  good  way  to  get  some 
money  into  the  agricultural  economy  is 
to  have  90  percent  of  parity  price  sup- 
ports on  the  basic  commodities,  and  to 
have  90  percent  price  supports  as  a  rate 
of  payment,  divided  by  2,  or  one-half 
of  90  percent  as  the  rate  of  payment  for 
the  soil-bank  b^iefits. 


There  are  no  cut-rate  prices  in  this 
program.  There  is  no  bargain  counter, 
sale-price  structure  to  afford  an  answer 
to  our  agricultural  difficulties.  I  want 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  under- 
stand that  when  we  vote  to  reduce  price 
supports  on  basic  commodities,  we  also 
vote  to  reduce  benefit  pajrments  under 
the  soil  bank;  and  when  we  vote  to  re- 
duce benefit  payments  under  the  soil- 
bank  provisions,  we  thereby  make  it  all 
the  more  difficult  for  farmers  to  partici- 
pate, because  farmers  will  not  take  crop- 
land out  of  production,  under  the  al- 
lotted acreage,  which  acreage  Is  already 
reduced,  unless  they  are  ftdequately  re- 
warded for  those  acres  under  the  soil 
bank  benefit  payments. 

So  when  we  vote  on  title  I.  we  are  not 
only  voting  for  or  against  90  percent  of 
parity  on  the  production  of  the  acres, 
but  we  are  voting  for  or  against  90  per- 
cent of  parity  as  a  base  rate  for  soil- 
bank  benefits. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  for  having 
90  percent  of  parity  in  this  bill  is  that  it 
makes  possible  a  greater  Incentive  for 
farmer  participation  in  acreage  cut- 
backs. Ninety  percent  of  parity  will 
make  acreage  allotments  work,  and  90 
percent  of  parity  will  provide  a  base 
formula  for  benefit  payments  under  a 
soil  bank  which  will  invite  participation. 

I  want  our  farm  people  to  understand 
what  this  problem  is  all  about.  When 
we  are  through  voting,  they  will  know 
who  are  their  friends  and  who  are  not. 
If  we  lose  this  90  percent  of  parity  argu- 
ment, if  we  lose  this  particular  part  of  the 
farm  bill,  when  Mr.  Farmer  gets  his  soil 
bank  benefit  check  for  cutting  back  his 
acreage  and  sees  how  little  it  is,  I  want 
him  to  hold  strictly  accountable  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  voted  to  cut 
that  check  by  reducing  the  price  sup- 
ports. 

After  all.  it  was  the  administration's 
idea  to  have  the  acreage  reserve.  That 
acreage  reserve  affects  the  allotted  acres, 
which  are  already  reduced  acres.  The 
administration  came  before  our  com- 
mittee, through  the  Secretary  and  the 
Under  Secretary,  and  asked  for  a  volun- 
tary soil  bank  program.  They  wanted 
no  compulsory  cross-compliance.  They 
wanted  no  compulsion  upon  persons 
coming  into  the  progrtim.  We  agreed 
with  the  voluntary  principle,  but  it  was 
clearly  understood  in  the  committee  that 
the  only  way  the  voluntary  principle 
could  work  would  be  to  have  the  benefit 
payments  for  acreage  removed  from  pro- 
duction, over  and  above  the  allotted 
acres,  sufficiently  high  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation. 

To  reduce  price  supports  is  to  write 
the  doom  of  and,  to  prematurely  kill, 
bury,  and  put  away  the  acreage  reserve 
section  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  the 
administration  wants  the  acreage  reserve 
section  to  work.  Perhaps  this  is  some 
more  of  the  Eisenhower  philosophy — 
liberal  in  philosophy,  but  conservative  in 
economics.  It  is  like  the  saying  that  a 
man  loves  his  wile,  but  he  never  buys 
her  a  new  hat  or  a  new  dress.  The  acre- 
age reserve  section  is  supposed  to  cut  the 
surplus,  to  use  the  surplus. 

The  only  way  the  acreage  reserve  sec- 
tion under  the  soil-bank  provision  will 
ever  work  Is  to  make  the  benefit  pay- 
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ments  sufficiently  large  so  that  when  a 
farmer  cuts  out  acres,  he  will  get  as  much 
net  income  from  not  planting  as  he  would 
for  planting. 

No  farmer  in  his  right  mind.  In  view 
of  the  present  economic  conditions  In 
agriculture,  and  in  view  of  the  reduced 
Income  he  has  suffered  in  the  past  3V^ 
years,  is  going  to  further  cut  his  acreage 
on  allotted  crops,  which  crops  have 
already  suffered  a  cut,  unless  for  the 
acreage  taken  out  of  production,  he  Is 
so  generoasly  rewarded  that  it  is  better 
for  him  to  remove  it  from  production 
than  it  is  to  plant  it. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  rate  of 
pay  for  benefits  on  the  acreage  reserve 
acres  is  ba.^ed  entirely  upon  the  price 
support  schedule. 

ETTRPLVS   DISPOSAL 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  turn  my  at- 
tention to  what  this  administration 
terms  "surplus  disposal,"  but  which  for 
the  past  3  years  I  have  constantly  called 
the  need  for  wiser  use  of  our  abundance. 

A  country's  productive  ability  should 
be  put  to  good  u^e,  not  curtailed.  To  be 
sure,  temporary  production  adjustments 
are  needed  to  protect  producers  and  as- 
sure them  an  opportunity  to  make  a  de- 
cent living,  so  that  they  can  continue 
producing  for  our  future  needs. 

Yet  we  have  done  a  disservice  to  allow 
the  berating  of  surpluses  to  become 
such  an  accepted  practice  that  they  are 
almost  regarded  as  a  curse,  rathsr  than 
a  blessing. 

How  much  more  conc3med  we  in  the 
Senate  would  be,  if  we  were  confronted 
with  a  serious  food  shortage,  and  debat- 
ing how  to  provide  enough  food  for  our 
people? 

It  Is  time  we  were  thankful  for  cur 
abundance,  and  applied  our  good  judg- 
ment to  using  it  more  wisely,  instead  of 
using  it  as  a  whipping  boy  with  which  to 
punish  farmers. 

Any  surplus  we  may  have  Is  only  an 
excess  supply  above  effective  market  de- 
mand at  prices  for  which  farmers  can 
afford  to  sell,  not  a  "real"  surplus  in  the 
sense  of  supply  above  actual  need  in  the 
world. 

Let  us  remember  that.  Our  task,  then, 
is  a  temporary  one  of  making  good  use  of 
our  abundance  until  market  demand 
fully  catches  up  with  our  supply,  through 
population  growth  and  constantly  im- 
proving living  standards  throughout  the 
world. 

It  always  amazes  me  to  see  the  short 
range  vision  of  many  when  they  con- 
sider farm  policy. 

What  is  an  "alarming  surplus"  one 
year  may  easily  become  a  "dangerous 
shortage"  a  few  years  later  when  we  get 
Involved  In  an  international  crisis,  or 
suffer  natural  disasters,  such  as  a  flood 
or  a  drought,  or  severe  winter  weather, 
such  as  is  being  experienced  in  western 
Europe  this  year. 

Earlier  in  this  talk,  I  mentioned  my 
conviction  that  this  administration  has 
frightened  itself  by  its  own  propaganda 
about  surpluses.  I  believe  their  panic 
about  having  any  abundance  existing  In 
this  coimtry  is  ample  proof  of  that  fact. 

If  we  are  going  to  discuss  surpluses  at 
all,  or  surplus  disposal — and  that  is  what 
the  President  has  asked  us  to  do— the 


first  thing  this  Congress  should  know  is 
Just  what  Is  surplus  and  what  is  a  normal 
safe  reserve  to  keep  the  pipelines  of  our 
food  and  textile  industries  filled. 

Do  Senators  know  any  store  that  does 
not  carry  a  reserve  inventory  in  the 
warehouse,  to  replace  the  stocks  on  Its 
shelves  as  they  are  sold? 

Do  they  regard  that  as  surplus,  or  do 
they  think  is  is  prudent  business  Judg- 
ment to  always  carry  a  reserve  inven- 
tory? 

In  terms  of  the  short-range  look,  per- 
haps our  current  stocks  on  hand  can  be 
painted  into  an  alarming  picture  to  the 
American  people.  But  why  look  ahead 
a  few  years,  and  anticipate  any  of  the 
emergencies  that  might  develop? 

Why  do  we  not  measure  the  surpluses 
in  terms  of  our  population,  both  human 
and  animal? 

Does  anyone  in  this  Chamber  know 
for  sure  we  will  not  have  several  years 
of  drought,  disease,  or  other  crop  failure 
in  the  ne.xt  decade? 

Does  anyone  in  this  Chamber  know 
for  sure  we  might  not  find  ourselves 
plunged  into  a  war  not  of  our  making 
or  desire,  with  a  suddenly  stepped-up 
demand  for  more  food  and  fiber  than  we 
are  even  now  producing? 

How  can  we  soundly  legislate  without 
taking  such  factors  into  consideration? 

When  surplus  disposal  was  being  con- 
sidered by  our  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  urged  the  administration 
to  tell  Congress  and  tell  the  American 
people  what  is  surplus  and  what  is  not 
in  the  Government's  holdings  of  farm 
commodities. 

In  other  words,  I  asked  them  to  dif- 
ferentiate, on  the  one  hand,  between 
a  normal  inventory  reserve  for  our 
American  market  and  international  and 
emergency  needs  and  surpluses  over  and 
above  supplies,  on  the  other  hand. 

I  urged  that  the  National  Security 
Council  determine  what  level  of  supply 
of  various  major  commodities  should  be 
maintained  as  available.  In  the  public 
Interest,  for  hnmediate  needs  and  po- 
tential emergency  needs. 

I  further  urged  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  make  known  to  what  ex- 
tent Its  present  holdings  are  normal  in- 
ventory of  the  commodity  trade,  rather 
than  real  surplus  beyond  total  domestic 
requirements,  export  needs,  and  safe 
reserves. 

What  are  the  answers  to  these  vital 
jquestions? 

We  did  not  get  them  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  press  statement  issued  Jan- 
uary 22  regarding  my  questions  posed 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BkMATOB   HT7MPHRET    ASKS   FaCTS    OM    SmPLTTS 
VCEStm    INVENTORT    rOR    NATION'S    NESDMI 

Senator  RtTsntT  H.  Humphret.  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  called  upon  the  administra- 
tion yesterday  to  "tell  the  Congress  and  tell 
the  American  people  what  is  surplus  and 
what  la  not  In  the  Oovenunent's  holding  of 
farm  commodities." 

He  urged  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee of  which  he  Is  a  member  to: 

1.  Ask  the  National  Security  Council  to 
determine  what  level  of  lupply  of  various 


major  commodities  should  be  maintained  a* 
available,  in  the  public  Interest,  for  Im- 
mediate needs  and  potential  emergency 
needs. 

2.  Ask  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  known  to  what  extent  its  present  hold- 
ings are  normal  Inventory  of  the  commodity 
trade  rather  than  real  surplus  beyond  total 
domestic  requirement*,  export  needs,  and 
safe  reserves. 

"Here  we  are  in  Congress,  asked  in  the 
President's  message  to  get  rid  of  our  sur- 
plus and  cut  back  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion plant,  virlthout  the  slightest  guidance 
from  the  administration  as  to  what  they 
mean  Ijy  'siuplus.'  or  what  level  of  supply 
they  believe  should  be  retained  in  the  pub- 
lic's interest  to  protect  consumers  against 
a  future  shortage."  Senator  Humfbret  said. 

"Instead  of  all  the  prattle  about  'siirplus' 
to  hide  the  failure  of  lu  farm  program,  it  is 
time  the  administration  gave  us  some  facts 
about  where  It  believes  we  should  draw  the 
line  between  safe  supplies  and  stu-plus  pro- 
duction. 

"Instead  of  embarking  recklessly  on  a  'get- 
rid-of-lt-at-any-cost'  campaign,  let  us  first 
find  out  what  the  Nation's  needs  are  in  terms 
of  our  growing  population,  our  increased 
cattle  niunbers,  and  our  possible  emergency 
needs  on  the  International  scene." 

If  by  "surplus"  the  administration  means 
everything  In  the  Government's  hands.  Sen- 
ator HmcPHEET  warned,  "it  is  recklessly  mis- 
leading the  American  people  at  the  risk  of 
stampeding  us  into  shortages." 

"The  truth  Is  that  much  of  the  Govern- 
ment's present  commodity  holdings  are  tlie 
normal  Inventory  of  the  private  commodity 
trade,"  Senator  Htjmphhet  said. 

Senater  HtrMPHEET  challenged  the  admin- 
istration to  reveal  the  decrease  in  inventor- 
ies normally  carried  in  private  tiands  "since 
It  first  announced  Its  Intention  to  lower 
price-support  levels." 

Much  of  the  so-called  "surplus  problem." 
Senator  Humphrey  said,  is  merely  getting  the 
private  trade  to  "carry  its  own  Inventory,  In- 
stead of  having  it  carried  at  Government 
expense. 

"Ever  since  this  administration  started 
lowering  price  supports  and  adopting  other 
price-depressant  policies,  private  commodity 
dealers  have  reduced  their  own  normal  in- 
ventories because  they  knew  they  could  buy 
back  all  they  wanted  whenever  they  needed 
It  later  at  lower  prices  from  the  Government. 

"You  cannot  expect  the  trade  to  carry  large 
inventories  of  its  own  as  long  as  It  thinks  the 
Government  might  come  along  and  lower 
prices.  As  a  result,  any  surplus  dispoeal  pro- 
gram baaed  upon  domestic  dumping  at  lower 
prices  means  the  trade  will  be  even  leas 
Inclined  to  increase  its  own  inventories,  and 
our  surplus  will  grow  rather  than  dwindle." 

The  most  effective  surplus  disposal  policy 
that  could  be  adopted  right  now.  Senator 
Humphret  said,  would  be  "for  Secretary  Ben- 
son to  announce  he  was  going  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  restore  90  percent  of  parity  for  next 
fall's  crop,  but  that  the  trade  would  have 
00  days  in  wlilch  it  could  still  buy  from  the 
Government  at  present  support  levels. 

"Private  traders  would  start  rebuilding 
their  inventories  to  normal  levels  overnight, 
greatly  reducing  the  stocks  In  Government 
hands  and  drastically  cutting  Government 
storage  costs."  Senator  Humphret  said. 

"If  an  auto  dealer  were  overstocked,  he 
could  not  stimulate  much  business  by 
publicly  announcing  prices  would  be  lower 
6  months  from  now.  But  he  could  attract 
business  now.  by  revealing  prices  were  go- 
ing to  be  raised  6  months  from  now." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  say  that  we  did  not  get  any 
answers  to  guide  our  committee's  Judg> 
ment. 

When  we  could  not  get  answers  from 
the    Department    of    Agriculture,    we 
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called  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  to  reveal  to  the 
American  people  that  as  far  as  top  offi- 
cials of  these  two  agencies  were  willing 
to  reveal  to  us.  no  thinking  at  all  has 
been  given  by  this  administration  to  the 
potential  needs  of  food  and  fiber  in 
event  of  emergency. 

Or.  we  have  some  $6  billion  worth  of 
other  critical  materials  tied  up  in  stock- 
piles for  defense  emergency  purposes,  to 
make  sure  indiistry  can  keep  operating 
in  event  of  attack.  But  we  have  not 
made  sure  we  will  have  food  to  feed  the 
people  manning  the  wheels  of  industry. 

It  is  also  rather  interesting.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  view  of  all  the  propaganda 
about  how  mucl^  the  farm  surplus  costs 
for  storage,  that  no  one  in  the  press  or 
among  the  lay  public  seems  to  even 
think  of  asking  what  it  costs  a  day  to 
store  these  other  critical  materials  in 
our  national  stockpile. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  get  a 
full  report  of  the  cost  of  storing  critical 
materials  under  so-called  strategic  re- 
quirements. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  these  ma- 
terials are  necessary.  They  are  our  in- 
ventory for  defense  needs.  But  so  are 
food  and  fiber.  This  administration  re- 
ftjses  to  recognize  them  as  such.  This  is 
a  more  serious  situation  than  may  ap- 
pear on  the  surface.  I  am  afraid  that 
unless  it  is  steel  or  aluminum  or  oil  or 
manganese  or  cobalt  or  nickel,  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  regard  it  as  im- 
portant to  defense.  It  must  almost  have 
a  General  Motors  label  on  it  to  take  on 
any  Importance  at  all. 

Here  we  are.  in  the  Congress,  asked  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
act legislation  cutting  our  farm  produc- 
tion plant  down  below  our  annual  needs, 
without  being  told  how  far  these  sup- 
plies should  be  liquidated,  or  how  much 
we  should  hold  in  reserve  for  possible 
emergency  use. 

Mr.  President,  after  failing  to  get  any 
answers  from  administration  officials 
during  our  hearings.  I  iSvSued  another 
press  statement  headed  "Congress  Asked 
to  Liquidate  Surplus  Without  Knowing 
Defense  Needs."  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows  : 

CONCIBSS  ASKKO  TO  LiQUTDATK  StTBPLUS  WlTH- 

otrr  Knowing  Defxnsx  Nkzds 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  liquidate  the 
Government's  food  and  fiber  Inventories 
"without  any  guidance  as  to  the  Nation's 
reserve  requirements  for  national  defense 
or  other  emergencies."  Senator  Httbckt  H. 
HtTMraitET,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  de- 
clared  today. 

"It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  apparently  ignored  entire- 
ly consideration  of  food  and  fiber  reserve  re- 
quirements necessary  for  protecting  the 
public's  Interest  in  an  emergency,  in  its  re- 
quest to  Congress  to  liquidate  the  Govern- 
ment's present  commodity  holdings,"  Sena- 
tor HuMPHRZT  said. 

•'Before  Congress  determines  how  far  It 
should  go  In  getting  rid  of  this  abundance 
we  hear  so  much  complaining  about,  we  cer- 
tainly should  be  entitled  to  know  how  much 
the  hdmlnistratton  feels  should  be  retained 
on  hand  for  any  defense  emergency. 


"We  have  not  that  Information  today.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  get  It  so  far.  Appar- 
ently, the  administration  regards  everything 
In  Its  hands  as  surplus.  They  have  asked  us 
to  get  rid  of  the  surplus.  Are  they  prepared 
to  assure  the  American  people  that  no  short- 
ages would  result  In  event  of  a  defense  emer- 
gency, if  we  take  them  at  their  word  now 
and  empty  our  bins  and  warehouses  of  cot- 
ton and  wheat  and  other  commodities  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  back  our  producing  plant 
of  farm  acreage?"  Senator  Humphset  asked. 

"Neither  ofDclals  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  nor  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, appearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Indicated  any  deter- 
mination had  been  made  as  to  what  level  of 
reserves  were  necessary  for  defense  purposes. 

"Here  we  are  putting  •«  billion  Into  stock- 
piles of  strategic  minerals  and  other  mate- 
rials to  make  sure  we  have  enough  on  hand 
In  event  of  a  defense  emergency,  building 
additional  stockpiles  of  A-bombs,  planes, 
and  other  weapons  of  warfare,  yet  the  ad- 
ministration asks  us  to  liquidate  all  of  our 
food  and  fiber  holdings  without  even  think- 
ing about  how  we  could  even  start  to  defend 
our  Nation  In  event  of  such  an  emergency 
without  assurance  of  ample  food  and  fiber. 

"Agricultural  products  are  vital  to  many 
industrial  needs  during  periods  of  defense 
emergencies.  We  used  up  far  more  than  we 
could  produce  during  the  Korean  crisis,  and 
were  saved  from  acute  shortages  by  the 
safety  reserves  we  had  accumulated. 

"Is  It  not  reasonable  to  assume  some  offi- 
cials of  our  Government  would  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  the  situation  from  a  defense  and 
national  security  standpoint  today,  before 
asking  us  blindly  to  liquidate  all  of  our  re- 
serves?" 

Senator  HumPHaET  said  members  of  the 
Senate  committee  strongly  favored  setting 
aside  a  strategic  reserve  of  food  and  fiber  for 
such  purposes,  but  had  been  unable  to  get 
any  guidance  from  the  administration  as  to 
what  level  of  requirements  might  be  antici- 
pated in  event  of  an  attack. 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  absence  of  any  willingness  of  this 
administration  to  tell  us  what  we  might 
or  might  not  need,  any  Senator's  guess 
may  be  as  good  as  mine.  But  I  believe  it 
casts  a  strange  shadow  of  doubt  over  this 
administration's  propaganda  barrage 
about  the  surplus  when  it  is  unwilling, 
or  unable,  to  give  us  any  real  picture  of 
what  we  might  need  and  what  we  might 
not  need  out  of  the  stocks  on  hand. 

I  have  previously  indicated  by  official 
figures  that  those  stocks  were  far  from 
excessive  in  1952  when  the  Democratic 
administration  ended  its  regime  in  the 
executive  branch.  In  fact,  at  that  time 
Korean  defense  needs  made  it  prudent 
to  seek  expanding  production,  instead  of 
curtailing  it. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  a  year  before 
1950.  Congress  was  concerned  about 
what  we  thought  were  surpluses.  A  year 
later,  with  a  military  action  taking  place 
in  Korea — even  though  it  was  a  limited 
war — we  were  calling  upon  our  farmers 
to  greatly  expand  their  productive 
planting.  We  were  eating  into  our  re- 
serves, and  we  were  actually  operating  on 
a  deficit  so  far  as  the  feed  grains  in  the 
country  were  concerned. 

As  I  have  indicated,  stocks  on  hand 
have  grown  under  this  administration's 
poor  handling  of  the  farm  program,  and 
its  lower  price  policies. 

Yet  in  most  instances  the  supplies  on 
hand  are  still  far  from  excessive,  in  light 
of  possible  emergency  needs.    They  are 


certainly  nothing  to  get  so  panicky 
about. 

Even  now.  we  have  on  hand,  both 
owned  by  the  CCC  and  pledged  by  farm- 
ers for  loans  that  may  yet  be  redeemed, 
only  3  months  and  19  days  supply  of 
corn. 

The  American  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  over  the  past  months  that  we 
have  so  much  corn  that  it  poses  a  major 
problem.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  a 
supply  of  corn  amounting  to  3  months 
and  19  days.  Would  that  be  enough  to 
protect  our  supply  if  we  had  one  bad 
crop  year?  I  think  the  answer  is  quite 
obvious.  We  would  not  have  a  surplus 
of  corn  if  we  had  any  imagination  and 
were  taking  into  coni»ideration  the  real 
needs  of  the  Nation.  We  would  Ac- 
tually say  we  were  in  short  supply. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  we  were  in 
such  short  supply  that  when  this  Sen- 
ator asked  that  corn  be  included  in  the 
mandatory  set-aside — in  other  words,  to 
have  350  million  bushels  set  aside — the 
Department  of  Agriculture  said,  "Oh,  we 
cannot  do  that.  That  would  l)e  too 
much.  That  would  tighten  the  market 
too  much." 

But  to  the  press  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  the  90-percent 
price  supports  have  caused  a  great  sur- 
plus of  corn.  They  become  very  pontifi- 
cal about  the.se  things. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  We  cannot  be  out  in  the  country- 
side reading  headlines  and  editorial 
columns  complaining  about  the  terrible, 
monstrous,  burdensome  surplus  of  corn! 
due.  of  course,  to  90  percent  of  parity! 
and  then  come  before  a  committee  where 
legislation  is  to  be  written  and  deny  it 
and  say  that  the  Department  cannot 
support  a  set-a.side  of  corn  to  the  amount 
of  350  million  bushels. 

We  have  on  hand  a  reserve  supply  of 
butter  enough  to  last  only  l  month  and 
14  days. 

In  soybeans,  we  have  only  29  days* 
supply— with  only  410,000  bushels  of 
soybeans  actually  owned  by  CCC.  out  of 
an  annual  domestic  disappearance  plus 
gross  exports  of  some  283  million  bush- 
els.   Is  that  excessive? 

In  oats,  we  have  only  24  days'  supply, 
both  owned  by  the  CCC  and  still  owed 
by  farmers  but  under  loan. 

Where,  then,  is  this  tremendous  un- 
manageable surplus  they  keep  talking 
about? 

Surely.  Mr  President,  it  is  not  in  com; 
It  is  not  in  soybeans:  it  is  not  in  oats; 
it  IS  not  in  fiax;  it  is  not  in  butter. 

We  do  have  a  supply  of  wheat  that 
could  last  us  12  months  and  11  days,  and 
a  supply  of  cotton  that  could  last  us  13 
months  and  10  days.  But  a  fourth  of 
the  wheat  and  two-thirds  of  the  cotton 
are  still  owned  by  farmers,  only  pledged 
as  collateral  for  loans. 

All  of  these  figures  I  have  used  pertain- 
ing to  the  amount  of  days  our  supply 
would  last  are  based  on  1952  domestic 
disappearance  plus  gross  exports — and 
our  population  has  risen  considerably  ' 
since  then.  So  has  our  animal  popula- 
tion, which  is  dependent  upon  feed 
grains. 

So.  Mr.  President.  If  we  were  to  relate 
the  amount  of  supplies  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  amount  pro- 
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duced.  there  would  be  a  much  shorter 
supply  than  that  which  I  have  indicated 
today. 

These  are  official  Government  flguree 
from  the  financial  report  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  December 
21.  1955.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcors,  at  this  point,  a  tabulation  of  how 
long  the  supply  of  our  various  stocks 
of  commodities  would  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as 
follows: 


Ifow  long  vould  tupply  lasl? — Quantity  of  commoditieg  pledged  for  CCC  loant  and  owned 

by  CCC  as  of  Dec.  51,  1955^ 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  how  many  editorials  will  be  writ- 
ten tomorrow  morning  concerning  the 
available  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Every  editc-r  in  America  could 
get  the  facts,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Department  to  fee  that  they  get  the 
facts.  One  of  the  first  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the  con- 
gressional enactment  establishing  that 
office,  is  to  provide  information  to  farm- 
ers, to  the  public,  and  to  the  sources  of 
communications.  One  of  two  things  has 
happened:  either  the  E)epartment  of 
Agriculture  has  not  furnished  its  infor- 
mation to  the  newspapers  and  the  com- 
mentators, or  tlie  journalists,  publish- 
ers, and  commentators  are  already  prej- 
udiced and  refuse  to  read  the  informa- 
tion which  they  receive.  Both  are  inex- 
cusable. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  supplied  the  information,  then  it  is 
derelict  in  its  duty.  If  it  has  supplied 
the  information  and  the  American  press 
has  not  accurately  reported  it.  then  it  is 
guilty  of  gross  irresponsibility. 

I  assume  they  did  not  get  the  informa- 
tion. Of  courte.  I  assume  there  is  no 
editor  or  publisher  or  commentator  in 
America  who  would  want  to  say  in  his 
columns  that  410.000  bushels  of  soy- 
beans would  constitute  a  burdensome 
surplus,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
editor  who  would  want  to  say  that  24 
days'  supply  of  oats  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  and  the  Government  would  be 
a  monstrous,  burdensome  amovmt.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  editor  saying  that 
a  3  months'  supply  of  com  is  a  burden- 
some surplus. 

Of  course,  the  administration  says  that 
the  reason  why  prices  are  down  is  that 
we  have  such  a  tremendous  surplus. 
That  is  not  exactly  the  truth.    The  rea- 


son why  prices  are  down  is  the  way  In 
which  the  administration  handles  its 
supplies. 

Mr.  President.  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  wheatgrowers'  asf^ociation  in  the  Mid- 
west. I  do  not  identify  for  the  Record 
this  letter  and  its  point  of  origin,  because 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  was 
sent  to  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
me  to  name  that  colleague.  However.  I 
may  say  that  if  anyone  is  interested,  the 
letter  will  be  on  file  in  my  offce,  and  I 
have  it  Jn  my  hand. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  note 
1  or  2  paragraphs  of  the  letter,  and  I 
shall  read  the  first  one: 

Deak  Sekatos:  I  would  like  to  know  who 
is  the  Republican  senatorial  and  congres- 
sional committee  and  who  furnifhed  the 
money  for  the  full-page  ad  and  the  radio 
publicity  program  urging  the  passage  of  this 
Bo-called  Presidents  program.  . 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  it  known  that 
this  letter  was  sent  to  a  Republican  Sen- 
ator.   The  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

The  ad.  In  my  opinion,  is  about  as  child- 
ish an  accumulation  of  false  statements  or 
vague  and  meaningless  a£sertlon  as  I  have 
seen   put   together   in   political   propaganda. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  yesterday,  there 
are  some  good  things  in  the  bill.  If  prop- 
erly administered  after  it  is  passed  with  the 
soil  bank  and  the  90-percent  support  and 
old  parity,  it  could  be  the  best  program 
that  any  Republican  administration  has  ever 
oSfered  to  the  farmer  or  farming  communi- 
ties. 

The  childish  statement  introducing  the 
ad  with  Dwight  Eisenhower's  name  signed 
to  it,  is  a  pathetic  admission  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  present  administration  and 
a  childish  attempt  to  hang  that  responsibil- 
ity on  the  previous  administration,  and  it 
certainly  Is  not  going  to  get  across  or  im- 
press   anyone    with    the    mentality    above 


that  of  a  10-year-old  with  anything  other 
than  It  Is  a  false  assertion. 

The  assertion  that  great  stocks  of  com- 
modities is  driving  the  prices  of  those  com- 
modities down  is  not  even  remotely  near 
the  truth. 

If,thought  through  it  exposes  the  one  ex- 
presiSng  it  to  a  pathetic  ignorance  or  de- 
liberate deception  in  an  intent  to  create  a 
more  dangerous  position  than  the  one  we 
have. 

Plainly  the  situation  is  this,  if  we  had 
k  htmdred  billion  bushels  of  surplvis  and  no 
suppi^rt  program,  the  price  wiU  drop  to 
world  level  normaUy. 

Therefore,  with  any  appreciable  surplus, 
we  either  have  a  support  program  or  prices 
at  world  market  levels  in  competition  with 
the  Chlneee  coolie  and  the  Russian  peasant. 

What  are  the  planners  of  this  scarcity 
program  building  for?  If  they  eliminate  en- 
tirely the  surplus  and  put  us  on  an  import 
basis,  then  we  could  have  the  world  market 
plus  the  tariff  protection.  Is  that  their  idea 
of  stock  piling  an  intelligent  supply  of  war 
needs  in  the  event  of  war? 

If  that  is  not  their  idea,  then  why  not 
stop  the  nonsensical  argument  that  stock 
piles  are   pushing  our  prices  down. 

All  that  is  pushing  our  prices  down  is  a 
dispositicm  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  force  prices  down  so  as  to  harvest  wealth 
off  of  the  farm  which  has  been  a  Republican 
policy  as  long  as  there  has  been  a  Republican 
Party  or  very  nearly  that. 

We  staggered  through  that  policy  in  the 
1920 's.  Then  when  the  feeble  fumbling 
attempt  of  the  Farm  Bocu-d  failed,  the  en- 
tire economy  collapsed  as  a  result  of  the 
unsound  policy.  / 

Personally,  r  have  never  been  disposed 
to  charge  either  President  Eisenhower  or 
Benson  with  the  Initial  responsibility  for 
this  program.  It  is  for  the  advisers  back  of 
those  who  picked  both  of  these  men.  not 
because  they  were  qualified,  but  because 
they  were  not  qualified  and  consequently 
could  be  handled  and  misled  into  the  pres- 
ent program  that  contemplates  funnelling 
the  wealth  into  the  Industrial  centers  and 
harvesting  it  off  the  farms.  Just  as  this  was 
done  in  the  1920's.  These  men  are  aggra- 
vated becatue  the  Democratic  farm  program 
of  the  previous  administration  has  blocked 
them  in  this  accomplishment  to  a  degree 
to  date.  The  failure  of  the  farm  program 
that  we  have  had  for  the  past  10  years,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  failed,  has  been  100 
percent  due  to  Republican  manipulation. 

The  COth  Congress  started  the  whittling 
with  a  sliding  parity.  The  next  time  the 
Republican  Party  got  control,  we  have  slid- 
ing support  plus  sliding  parity. 

The  present  program  offered  is  the  first 
move  the  Republican  Party  has  ever  made 
offering  anything  worth  mentioning  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Presi- 
dent both,  due  to  bad  advice  from  their 
backers  oppose  the  only  feature  in  this  bill 
that  contemplates  giving  the  farmer  more 
nearly  a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  wealth, 
that  Is  the  return  to  90  percent  and  old 
parity.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  doing  that 
If  there  were  not  an  election  In  November 
and  in  the  background,  the  biU  Is  only  a 
2-year  measiure.  What  grounds  do  we  have 
to  beUeve  that  we  would  have  any  program 
left  1  year  after  election  with  promises  that 
are  not  even  equal  to  the  promises  that 
the  President  gave  us  as  head  of  his  party 
prior  to  his  previous  election? 

If  I  were  a  candidate,  as  you  are  this 
fall- 
Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  point  out 
that  the  Senator  to  whom  the  letter  was 
sent  will  be  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
and  his  friend  says  to  him: 

If  I  were   a  candidate,   as  you   are   this 
fall,  I  would  not   attempt  to  defend  that 
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•nd  Z  would  be  very  cautious  about 
condemning  tbe  prevloua  administration 
that  In  cold  facta  was  head  and  aboulders 
above  the  present  administration  from  the 
farmers'  point  of  view  and  I  think  from  the 
Nation's  welfare  as  well. 

I  would  pick  out  a  few  things  of  value  that 
the  present  bill  does  offer  and  I  would  con- 
cede the  weaknesses  and  the  economically 
unsound  policy  that  the  administration  has 
otherwise  followed  which  Is  a  repetition  of 
what  they  followed  In  the  19aO's.  leading 
to  the  1939  and  1930  harvest  of  world  bank- 
ruptcy, the  fruits  of  their  effort. 

This  may  sound  a  little  rough^- 

I  leave  out  the  name,  Mr.  President — 

but  I  think  It's  cold  hard  facta  that  we  bet- 
ter give  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  that  letter  is  not  from  a 
Democrat:  it  is  a  letter  from  a  real.  100 
percent,  thoroughbred  Republican.  But 
he  knows  what  is  going  on. 

Now  I  want  to  read,  in  part,  what  the 
man  wrote  to  me.  so  that  the  Record 
may  be  clear.  The  letter,  addressed  to 
Senator  HtTBiiT  H.  Hcmphrzy,  reads: 

DcAi  ecNATOR:  Normally  I  am  a  Republi- 
can, but  I  am  first  an  American  citizen  and 
a  fanner,  and  from  that  standpoint.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  support  Republican  candl- 
dates  very  frequently. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  read  the  re- 
mainder of  the  letter  because  the  man 
waa  writing  «  personal  communication. 

ThU  gentleman  attended  some  of  the 
hearings  which  the  committee  con- 
ducted. His  letter  is  Indicative  of  the 
kind  of  mail  which  is  being  received  from 
the  Midwest.  It  comes  from  a  State 
which  is  so  Republican  that  the  hope  of 
•  Democratic  victory  is  always  somewhat 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  time  some- 
body looked  seriously  at  these  figures  in 
relation  to  what  they  might  mean  to  our 
civilian  defense,  and  to  our  war  produc- 
tion in  event  of  an  emergency.  Surely, 
we  might  get  crops  increased  in  a  year  or 
so.  But  a  lot  of  people  could  go  hungry 
waiting. 

Many  thinking  people  have  expressed 
similar  concern.  Recently  Bernard 
Baruch.  the  senior  statesman,  in  a  series 
of  articles  appearing  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  voiced  the  urgent 
need  for  such  an  emergency  stockpile  of 
food  and  fiber. 

I  might  suggest  that  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch  is  not  an  idle  dreamer.  He  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  shrewdest 
men  in  America,  one  of  the  most  able 
statesman  who  ever  participated  in  the 
afTairs  of  government. 

Again,  more  recently.  Eari  H.  Voss, 
military  writer  for  the  Washington  Star, 
wrote  an  article  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 19  issue  of  the  Star  headed  "Sur- 
plua  May  Be  Vitel  if  Nuclear  War 
Comes." 

Let  me  read  Just  his  opening  para- 
graphs: 

Force  yourself  to  imagine,  for  a  ghastly 
few  minutes,  that  the  unthinkable  has  hap- 
pened. The  all-out  nucltar  wnr  has  begun. 
Almost  Immediately  both  sides  could  be 
expected  to  leap  to  a  perilous  conclusion: 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  are  no 
more  Inhumane  than  H-bombs.  The  time 
would  have  come  to  shoot  the  wfvka. 

And  what  would  this  mean? 

Almost  certainly.  It  would  mean  contami- 
nation of  our  food  supply.  Oraln  fields  in 
the  Middle  West  would  become  battlefields. 


Government   surplus   stocks   would    become 
targets.      Air    bursts    from    guided    missiles, 
from  balloons,  from  Soviet  bombers'  drop- 
pings,   deliberate    dispersion    of    radioactive 
waste  materials — all  of  these  could  contam- 
inate our  breadbasket  with  a  deadly  poison. 
America,  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  and 
plenty,  could  overnight  be  faced  with  starva- 
tion. 
Which  brings  up  more  questions: 
Are  we  wise  in   trying  so  hard   to  peddle 
our  farm  surplus?     As  a  matter  of   fact,  do 
we  have  any  surplus  at  all? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  quoting 
from  an  article  in  the  Washington  Star. 
I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  concern 
expressed.  If  we  think  nuclear  warfare 
is  enough  of  a  threat  on  which  to  spend 
billions  for  defense,  is  it  not  time  that 
we  even  con:sider  what  our  food  and  fiber 
problems  m:ght  be? 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  Star  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

Surtlvsks  Mat  Be  VrxAL  tw  Nuclear  War 
Comes 

(By  Carl  H.  Voaa) 

Force  yourself  to  ImaRtne.  for  a  ghastly 
few  minutes,  that  the  unthinkable  has  hap- 
pened The  all-out  nuclear  war  has  begun. 
Almost  Immediately  both  sides  could  be  ex« 
pected  to  leap  to  a  perilous  conclusion: 

Chemical  nnd  biological  warfare  are  no 
more  Inhumime  than  H-bombs.  The  time 
would  have  come  to  shoot  the  works. 

What  would  this  mean? 

Almost  certainly  It  would  mean  contami- 
nation of  our  food  supply.  Grain  fields  in 
the  Middle  West  would  become  battlefields. 
Government  surplus  stocks  would  become 
targets.  Air  bursts  from  guided  missiles, 
from  balloons,  from  Soviet  bombers'  drop- 
pings, deliberate  dispersion  of  radioactive 
waste  materliUs — all  of  these  could  contami- 
nate our  bre^idbasket  with  a  deadly  poison. 

America,  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  and 
plenty  could  overnight  be  faced  with  starva- 
tion. 

Which  brings  up  more  questions: 

Are  we  wise  in  trying  so  hard  to  peddle 
our  farm  surplus?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  we 
have  any  "surplus"  at  all? 

How  long  would  It  take  to  deplete  these 
"hu^e.  depressing  surpluses  overhanging  the 
market"  in  case  of  all-out  war? 

0(7R   STANOBT    STOCKS 

Here  are  8<)me  answers,  supplied  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  based  on  Agri- 
culture E)epiurtment  statutlcs  (American 
consumption  and  exports  assumed  to  be 
the  same  as  In  1952.  the  last  year  no  sur- 
pluses were  accumulated)  :  ■% 

"We  have  com  for  only  3  months  and  19 
days — barely  enough  to  keep  the  distribu- 
tion pipeline  filled. 

"We  have  enough  wheat  for  13  months 
and  11  days. 

"We  have  enough  cotton  for  13  months 
and  10  days. 

"Enough  rice  for  7  months  and  8  days. 

"Enough  butter  for  1  month  and  14  days. 

"Enough  rye  for  7  months  and  35  days. 

"Enough  barley  for  4  months  and  14  days. 

"Enough  oats  for  34  days. 

"Enough  soybeans  for  29  days." 

The  list  goes  on,  but  there  Is  no  Important 
crop  in  which  our  surpluses  exceed  14 
months'  supply.  Of  course,  fallout  with 
long-term  persistence,  like  strontium  or 
cesium,  could  contaminate  our  farmlands 
for  many  years. 

Today,  even  the  meager  stocks  we  have  on 
hand  could  be  contaminated  in  the  first  days 
of  an  all-out  war.     We  have  made  no  prep- 


arations to  protect  them  (or  anything  elee) 
against  radioactive  fallout  or  chemical  at- 
tack. 

Despite  these  Inadequacies  of  our  food  and 
fiber  stocks  for  a  nuclear  war  situation,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations 
have  sought  to  reduce  them  in  two  ways,  by 
selling  them  or  giving  them  away  abroad, 
and  by  discouraging  farm  production. 

-^  TWO  VOICES 

At  least  two  Democrats  In  the  Senate  are 
now  awakening  to  the  political  as  well  as 
nonpoUtlcal  advantages  in  setting  up  a 
strategic  reserve  of  food  and  fibers.  They 
are  Senators  Huanr  H.  HuMPHazT.  of  farm- 
State  Minnesota,  and  Hxnbt  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington. 

Senator  HtrMPHRrv  has  called  on  the  Office 
of  Defence  Mobilization  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  say  "what  level  of  reserves 
are  necessary  for  defense  purposes." 

There  is  an  apparent  Inconsistency  in  the 
Nation's  attitude  toward  food  on  the  one 
hand  and  inedible  strategic  materials  on  the 
other. 

"Here  we  are.-  Senator  Humphrey  poinu 
out,  "putting  M  billion  Into  stockpiles  of 
strategic  minerals  and  other  materials  to 
make  sure  we  have  enough  on  hand  in  event 
of  a  defense  emergency,  building  additional 
stockpiles  of  A-bombs,  planes,  lind  other 
weapons  of  warfare,  yet  the  administration 
•sk*  us  to  liquidate  all  of  our  food  and  fiber 
holdings  without  thinking  about  how  we 
could  even  surt  to  defend  our  Nation  In 
event  of  such  an  emergency  without  assur- 
ance of  ample  food  and  fiber." 

TWO  BOLtmOMS 

Generally,  there  are  two  main  Ideas  about 
how  to  use  our  food  surplus  as  •  strategic 
reserve : 

First,  stockpile  It  In  protected  sites,  dls- 
perted  In  the  vicinity  of  meiropoliUn  areas 
mom  likely  to  be  atucked  In  an  all-out 
nuclear  war. 

Second,  send  some  of  the  surplus  abroad 
to  our  aUles  for  similar  stockpiling  In  cate 
of  war. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  food  and 
fiber  raw  materials  might  even  be  processed 
before  they  are  stockpiled,  put  Into  individ- 
ual rations  ready  for  distribution.  Big  cities 
could  be  ringed  with  strategically  located 
warehouses — underground.  Stocks  could  be 
rotated,  if  necessary,  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent safety  reserve. 

The  advantages  cited  by  proponents  of  the 
plan  are  these: 

1.  American  strength  In  the  broken-back 
phase  of  a  nuclear  war  would  be  greatly  In- 
creaied:  the  Soviet  Union,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, has  no  comparable  agricultural 
surpluses. 

2  Our  allies  would  be  stiffened  against 
Soviet  Intimidation  and  would  have  new  evi- 
dence of  the  United  SUtes  long-term  Inter- 
est in  their  survival. 

3.  Properly  insulated  from  world  and  do- 
mestic markets  In  this  manner.  Americao 
surpluses  would  lose  their  depressive  effects 
and  farm  prices  might  head  back  toward  that 
100  percent  in  the  marketplace  which  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  seeks. 

Before  any  concrete  action  on  these  pro- 
posals Is  possible,  however,  two  questions 
must  be  answered. 

TWO     QITESTIONS 

First,  what  levels  of  supply  should  be 
nuiintalned  for  emergencies,  such  as  wars 
or  famines?  Second,  what  Is  a  normal  In- 
ventory of  farm  commodities — needed  to  ketp 
the  pipeline  filled  from  farmer  to  consumer? 

The  Office  of  Defense  MobUlzatlon,  which 
la  now  stockpiling  strategic  materials,  works 
on  the  assumption  that  a  8-month  supply 
of  hard  goods  must  be  kept  on  hand. 
Shouldn't  there  be  at  least  a  comparable 
supply  of  foods  and  fibers? 

Our  meat  supply,  of  course,  depends  on 
feed  grains  for  the  cattle,  poultry,  and  hogs. 


One  prominent  nuclear  scientist  familiar 
with  fallout  effects  believes  that: 

"Food  would  be  the  most  essential  thing 
in  case  of  nuclear  atulck.  We  should  take 
advantage  of  our  surpluses  and  produce  bal- 
anced rations  for  storage  In  safe  sites  near 
metropolitan  areas,  so  that  our  people  will 
be  assured  of  the  most  important  item  for 
our  survival  following  an  attack — uncon- 
tamlnated  food." 

It  Is  entirely  conceivable,  of  course,  that 
America's  efficient  farmers  would  soon  pro- 
duce enough  to  fill  our  strategic  food  reserve 
requirements  as  well  as  those  of  our  allies 
and  soon  begin  piling  up  new  surpluses. 
But  until  we  have  the  security  of  adequate 
food  reserves,  there  Is  room  to  wonder 
whether  we  are  overemphasizing  the  present 
need  for  regulating  production. 

Nuclear  war,  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
phenomenon  which  could  threaten  the  Amer- 
ican food  supply.  Famines  and  other  natu- 
ral disasters  are  still  possible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  countries  such 
as  the  Scandinavian  countries — yes:  and 
Germany  prior  to  World  War  II.  and  also 
the  Soviet  Union — realy  stockpiled  food. 
Some  of  those  countries  now  stockpile 
food.  But  not  America.  No.  Food  to 
ua  U  a  problem,  so  says  the  administra- 
tion. No  wonder  some  of  tu  are  con- 
cerned about  the  adpilnistration's  de- 
fense pro(rram.  It  Is  a  defense  program 
which  Is  based  upon  Inadequate  defense 
suppllea.  Inadequate  power,  and  no  con- 
cern over  food  and  fiber.  Yet  one  of  the 
greatest  military  geniuses  of  all  time. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  speaking  about 
the  importance  of  food,  said  that  an 
army  travels  on  Its  stomach.  What  he 
meant  was  that  without  food,  no  mili- 
tary power  is  possible. 

I  do  not  want  Conj^ress  ever  to  say  It 
was  not  warned  of  uhat  might  occur. 
I  want  it  to  consider  carefully  when  it 
rushes  pell  mell  to  enact  legislation  pred- 
icated on  a  propaganda  barrage  about 
surpluses. 

Why  can  we  not  lift  our  sights  and 
look  further  ahead? 

I  do  not  know  of  a  business  that  con- 
fines its  plannii^  to  1,  2,  or  3  years. 
When  a  corporation  or  a  utility  Issues 
bonds.  It  plans  on  25  to  50  years  ahead, 
taking  into  consideration  population 
growth,  needs,  and  potential  demand 
that  far  in  advance.  Why  can  we  not 
do  that  with  agriculture? 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  refer  to  an 
article  appearinp  in  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  on  Wednesday.  May  18, 
last  year,  headed  "U"— meaning  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota— "Expert  Warns  of 
Population  Growth — Hungry  Future 
Seen  for  Man." 

The  lead  paragraph  in  that  article 
says: 

One  of  the  world's  top  authorities  on  cereal 
grain  diseases  stated  Tuesday  night  that 
mankind  Is  at  the  crossroads  of  starvation, 
groping  for  the  right  road. 

Further  down  in  the  article  It  says: 
The  population  of  the  world  Is  exploding 
In  our  faces.  It  is  now  about  two-fifths  of 
a  billion,  and  It  is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  percent  a  year — 25  million  new 
mouths  to  feed  each  year. 

At  this  rate,  there  is  another  Australia  to 
feed  every  4  months,  And  another  Canada 
every  7  months — another  United  States  every 
6  years.  In  40  years,  at  the  present  rate  of 
Increase,  the  world  will  have  to  feed  3.6  bU- 
llon  [teople. 


Authority  for  these  remarks  quoted 
above  Is  Dr.  E.  C.  Stakman,  professor 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
plant  pathology  and  botany  department, 
one  of  the  tnUy  great  scientists  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  When  Dr.  Stakman  can  be  con- 
cerned. It  appears  to  me  somebody  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ought  to  be 
concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
article  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNivcasrrT    Expert    Warns    or    Popttlatiom 
Growth — ^Httnort  FtrruRE  Seen  roR  Mam 

(By  Reub  Monson) 

One  of  the  world's  top  authorities  on  cereal 
grain  diseases  stated  Tuesday  night  that 
mankind  Is  at  the  crossroads  of  starvation, 
groping  for  the  right  road. 

In  a  "Centennial  Year  Symposium  at  Mich- 
igan State  College,  East  Lansing,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Stakman,  professor  emerittis  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  plant  pathology  and 
botany  department,  said: 

"Man  Is  menacing  himself  with  two  tre- 
mendous powers,  the  power  of  atomic  energy 
and  the  power  of  human  reproduction." 

Emphasizing  the  problem,  be  stated,  "The 
population  of  ttie  world  is  exploding  in  our 
(sees.  It  is  now  about  2.5  billion  and  it  Is 
Increasing  st  the  rste  of  sbout  1  percent  a 
year— 25  million  new  OMuths  to  feed  each 
year. 

"At  this  rate  there  Is  another  Australia  to 
feed  every  4  months  and  another  Canada 
every  7  months — another  United  States  every 
6  years.  In  40  years,  at  the  present  rate  of 
Increase,  the  world  wlU  have  to  feed  3 A  bil- 
lion people." 

ASU    GAnflNO 

Dr.  Stakman  pointed  to  densely  populated 
Asia  as  an  example: 

"Despite  a  high  death  rate,  the  population 
of  India  and  Pakistan  Increased  by  48  million 
in  the  decade  1931-41. 

"Despite  the  death  of  100  million  from 
starvation  in  China  during  the  past  century, 
estimates  are  that  the  population  will  reach 
950  million  by  the  year  2000." 

Then  he  asked.  "Is  there  enough  land  and 
water  In  the  world  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
products  of  man's  prollfigacy?" 

He  said  that  "man  Is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult animals  In  his  own  biological  environ- 
ment" who  has  "not  always  acted  wisely,  but 
his  constructive  accomplishments  In  general 
have  been  greater  than  his  destructive  mis- 
takes. 

"He  has  learned  how  to  feed  more  people 
and  how  to  keep  them  alive  longer.  And 
thus  he  has  created  a  problem  for  himself. 
Can  he  Increase  food  production  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  Increase  of 
his  own  numbers?  Can  man  provide  food 
for  all  or  must  two-thirds  of  the  world  go 
hungry  as  It  does  now?" 

MORE    LAND    NEEDED 

The  answer,  he  pointed  out.  Is  difficult. 
"It  is  evident  that  we  must  try  to  get  more 
land  for  cultivation  or  cxiltlvate  better  what 
we  now  have — or  Invent  a  way  of  getting 
food  energy  from  some  source  other  than 
plants."  the  scientist  explained. 

"Unfortunately,  land,  unlike  population. 
Is  not  expansible.  Most  of  the  best  land  Is 
already  In  use.  and  some  Is  deteriorating." 

Dr.  Stakman  said  that  the  answer  lies  in 
science.  "Science  must  serve  society,  but 
society  must  enable  science  to  function  In 
its  service  by  providing  adequate  faculties." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
why  can  we  not  heed  these  warnings? 


Farmers  themselves  are  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  thinking  along 
these  lines.  They  have  learned  the 
hard  way  of  the  need  to  make  sure  they 
have  plenty  of  reserve  feed  for  their 
livestock. 

Many,  many  of  my  letters  from  farm- 
ers indicate  this  concern. 

For  example,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  a  letter  from  Theodore  A. 
Marks,  of  Wendmere  Farm  in  New  Mar- 
ket. N.  J.,  warning  that  when  surplus 
ends,  scarcity  begins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 

as  follows: 

Wendmere  Fark, 
Sev>  Market,  N.  J..  February  20.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Hitbekt  H.  HtncPHRxr, 
Seiiate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Abundance.  Surplus.  No  reserve.  Scar- 
city.   Wlien  surplus  ends,  scarcity  begins. 

Becatise  farmers  need  cash  to  nm  their 
business,  the  food  and  feed  inventories  of 
the  farms  at  the  present  time  are  the  lowest, 
proportionate  to  the  population,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation. 

However,  the  food  mantifaeturers  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  fairly 
well  stocked  with  food  and  feed,  exactly 
how  much  no  one  knows;  we  should  bavs 
avaUable  certified  Inventories  (quantity 
and  quality)  of  all  eommoditiss  in  otir  ware- 
tootises  (Oovenuncnt  and  private)  and  on  all 
(arms. 

But  it  will  be  6  long  months  before  w« 
start  to  harvest  the  new  crops.  During  that 
time  we  will  be  feeding.  2  and  3  times  a  dsy, 
over  168  million  humans  and  over  2  billion 
animals. 

Win  ova  supplies  be  enoi'gh?  Suppose  we 
are  vUlted  with  a  drought  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July  (the  growing 
and  moisture  months),  what  would  happen? 
Horrors.  Every  cupboard  a  Mother  Hub- 
bard's. 

We  are  spending  over  $45  billion  yearly 
for  all-out  defense  and  over  $3  billion  for 
foreign  aid.  Are  these  projects  solely  to 
make  work  for  the  people,  or  are  they  In- 
tended for  necessary  protection  against  an 
enemy? 

If  this  be  the  case,  how  can  we  plan  with- 
out food  reserves?  We  won  two  world  wars 
because  we  had  enough  food;  our  enemies 
lost  because  they  had  none. 

The  farmers  have  been  Uquidated.    Is  the 
United  States  next? 
Truly, 

Theodore  A.  Mabks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
more  and  more  of  our  farm  journals  are 
emphasizing  this  need  to  prepare  now 
for  times  of  emergency. 

I  have  here  an  advance  proof  of  pages 
2  and  3  of  the  Minnesota  Farmer  pub- 
lished in  Miimeapolis,  of  which  HUding 
W.  Silverston  is  publisher-editor. 

One  page  is  devoted  to  an  article  en- 
titled "Survival  Food:  A  Place  for  Farm 
Surplus."  The  other  is  devoted  pri- 
marily to  an  editorial  entitled  "Farm 
Surplus  for  Defense." 

The  article  and  editorial  raise  a  ques- 
tion all  of  us  should  be  thinking  about: 
Why  do  we  have  a  farm  surplus  on  one 
hand,  and  a  food  for  defense  shortage 
on  the  other? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  both  the  article  and  edi- 
torial referred  to  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


CCXT  ATT? 
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There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 
SvsvivAi.  Food:  A  Placb  Foa  Fabm  SmtFLUs 

Smergvncy  *Yoo<l  t>anks"  or  food  klta  for 
use  by  civil  defense  could  belp  aolve  tbe 
tarm  surplus  i»>oblein. 

Surplus  farm  commodities  could  be  proc> 
esaed  into  food  and  located  in  relief  areas 
for  use  by  evacuees  of  a  "target  city."  Spe- 
cially processed  survival  kits  could  be  dis- 
tributed as  part  of  civil-defense  prepara- 
tions for  the  families  who  would  be  evac- 
uated from  target  areas  in  an  emergency. 
Such  advance  preparations  would  ease  the 
problem  of  feeding  a  population  displaced 
by  real  or  threatened  enemy  attack. 

Would  feeding  emergency  evacuees  be  a 
problem?  Suppose  the  metropolitan  Mln- 
neapoUs-St.  Paul  area  were  evacuated  in 
the  face  of  enemy  attack?  Evacuation 
would  displace  some  I  million  persons  into 
relief  areas  in  the  State.  Food  stocks  of 
these  rural  communities  would  soon  evap- 
orate. Hope  It  never  happens,  but  If  the 
Twin  City  area  were  actually  destroyed,  with 
the  cities  would  go  a  major  food  processing 
center  and  large  stocks  of  basic  food.  Other 
great  commercial  food  warehouses  and  proc- 
eeaing  plants  of  America  are  in  critical  target 
areas. 

The  unpleasant  truth  la  that  today's  farm 
surplus  in  its  present  form,  is  not  today's 
emergency  focd.  If  war  comes  to  the  world 
again,  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  Ameri- 
can cltiee  will  be  subject  to  attack  with 
weapons  of  obliteration.  The  stocks  of  (arm 
commodities,  the  raw  material  of  food,  which 
served  well  In  other  wars,  cannot  be  counted 
on  as  long  as  It  is  possible  in  an  instant  to 
wipe  out  food  processing  centers. 

America  has  great  stocks  of  farm  com- 
modities which  are  being  blamed  for  low 
farm  prices.  But  much  of  this  lars?e  surplus 
Is  not  food  that  can  be  readily  eaten.  Some 
surplus  could  never  be  made  Into  food. 
Some  stored  grain  for  example,  has  dete- 
riorated In  storage  to  the  point  where  it  is 
not  fit  to  make  Into  food.  The  storage  bill 
for  farm  surplus  Is  running  a  good  91  mil- 
lion a  day. 

THXaX   IS  A   NSTS 

True,  even  specially  packat^ed  survival  food 
might  in  time,  become  unfit,  but  the  cost 
of  maintaining  usable  supplies  could  be 
split  t>etween  civil  defense  and  the  farm 
profcram.  Providing  survival  kits  to  families 
In  designated  target  areas  would  ease  the 
necessity  for  large  food   warehouses. 

Based  on  appeals  by  American  leaders,  pro- 
viding survival  food  stocks  or  kits  would  not 
be  overemphasizing  the  threat  of  war  or 
surprise  attack.  In  his  appeal  to  Congress 
for  a  stepped  up  civil  defense  program.  Ad- 
ministrator Val  Peterson  charged  that  some 
of  his  work  "has  been  starved."  and  that  the 
"small  amount  of  money  we  have  spent  for 
research  to  save  the  lives  of  American  peo- 
ple Is  shameful  to  contemplate." 

The  Civil  Defense  Administration  has 
named  70  critical  target  areas  in  the  United 
States  and  there  are  nearly  68  million  people 
In  those  areas.  If  they  become  evacuees 
tliey  will  be  moved  to  relief  areas  where  they 
must  be  sheltered  and  fed  under  emergency 
conditions. 

President  Eisenhower  has  said  that  this 
Is  an  age  of  peril.  There  Is  a  constant 
threat  of  death  and  destruction  because  of 
■  the  rapid  development  of  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen bombs  and  of  planes  and  missiles  to 
deliver  them.  Defense  leaders  have  asked 
the ,  Nation  to  prepare  for  emergencies.  A 
ground  observer  warning  net  la  being  set  up 
to  supplement  radar  in  watching  the  skies. 
•*Peace~  statements  by  Russia's  leaders 
cannot  be  taken  seriously  becaxise  of  the 
basic  conflict  between  democracy  and  com- 
munism. 


IT  CAJt  as  BOMS 

Complete  plans  for  emergency  food  can 
and  ahould  be  part  of  overall  dvil  defense 
plans.  The  red-tape  can  be  cut.  The  ad- 
ministrative machinery  exists  to  distribute 
stjrplus  food  to  distressed  areas.  This  coun- 
try stands  ready  to  make  surplus  supplies 
available  to  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  suf- 
fering from  the  worst  winter  in  decades.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  delegated  authority  to  provide  food 
for  civil  defense.  Under  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culttire  True  Morse  represents  his  Depart- 
ment on  the  Civil  Defense  Board.  Farm  sxir- 
pluses  can  be  released  for  processing  Into 
survival  food  st>x:ks  or  food  kits  if  the  agen- 
cies act. 

Because  of  their  experience  In  packaging 
emergency  foods  during  World  War  II.  this 
publication  asked  executives  of  Doughboy 
Industries,  New  Richmond.  Wis.,  about  the 
possibilities  of  food  preparation  for  civil  de- 
fense use. 

E.  J.  Cashman.  Doughboy  president,  con- 
firmed that  such  a  plan  was  feasible.  His 
firm  set  up  processing,  packaging  and  ship- 
ping procedures  for  rations  and  emergency 
food  during  World  War  II.  Dehydrated 
soups  and  other  foods  packaged  by  Dough- 
boy were  distributed  to  Allies  of  the  United 
States  through  the  United  Relief  Admin- 
istration. The  firm  also  packaged  survival 
kits  for  men  In  the  Air  Force.  Today, 
Doughboy  engineers  and  manufactures  heat 
sealing  units  and  packaging  equipment  used 
by  the  Government.  Mr.  Cashman  believes 
that  a  survival  food  plan  woud  be  frankly 
facing  facts.  "The  farm  surplus  problem 
is  a  serious  one  and  so  is  the  question  of 
emergency  food  supplies  for  our  defense 
program."  he  riUd.  "Tlils  plan  could  ease 
pressure  for  both  civil  defense  and  tta*4arm 
surplus  problem." 

The  Minnesota  Farmer  &lao  asked  Val 
Peterson,  Federal  Civil  Defense  Adminis- 
trator, to  comment  on  the  idea  of  converting 
some  farm  surplus  commodities  Into  emer- 
gency food.  He  believes  a  year's  supply  of 
basic  foods,  stored  properly  as  a  wartime 
emergency  measure,  makes  sense  from  a 
civil  defense  standpoint.  "The  need  is  more 
apparent,"  he  said,  "when  one  considers 
that  the  great  conunerclal  food  warehouses 
and  processing  plants  of  Amerira  are  gen- 
erally in  critical  target  areas.  These  ware- 
houses would  be  gone  if  an  attack  should 
occiir  and  then  It  would  not  be  long  before 
the  shelves  of  all  the  grocery  stores  wouM 
be  completely  bare.  Bulk  food  supplies  that 
are  on  hand  now  represent  a  valiiable  asset, 
but  it  would  be  Ideal  to  store  processed 
foods  or  something  In  the  nature  of  armed 
forces  C  or  K  rations." 

What  about  costs  of  preparing  emergency 
food  and  storing  It  properly  or  distributing 
It  as  family  survival  kits?  First,  if  civil  de- 
fense plans  are  to  be  complete  In  face  of 
what  is  known  about  atomic  war.  some 
processed  food  must  be  stored  In  relief  areas 
as  Insurance.  Second,  processing  farm  com- 
modities would  reduce  costs  of  storing  them. 
Third.  It  could  be  even  more  costly  to  try 
and  transport  large  supplies  of  emergency 
food  through  the  terrible  confusion  of  evac- 
uation. Moving  the  population  from  desig- 
nated target  areas  will  be  probably  the 
biggest  mass  transportation  job  ever  under- 
taken in  America.  It  may  have  to  be  done 
with  facilities  crippled  by  destruction  of 
transportation   centers. 

Because  turning  farm  sxirplus  into  sur- 
vival food  would  help  solve  two  major  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  faced  by  America 
today,  the  long-range  cost  could  very  well 
be  small. 

WHAT  DO  TOU  THUrKT 

The  Minnesota  Farmer  is  presenting  the 
survival  food  idea  In  the  belief  that  free 
discussion  leads  to  more  correct  solution  of 
problems.  Readers  are  invited  to  comment 
for  publication  on  all  aspects  of  this  pro- 


posal. Address  your  letters  to  the  Editor, 
Minnesota  Farmer,  Midland  Bank  Building. 
Minneapolis  1,  Minn.  A  selection  of  letters 
received  by  March  30  will  be  published  in 
the  April  issua. 

Faxm  SVKPT.US  roa  Damns 

We  think  farm  surplus  stockpiles  could  be 
reduced  and  civil  defense  plans  made  more 
complete  by  the  adoption  of  the  "survival 
food  kits  or  food  banks'*  Idea  presented  on 
the  facing  page. 

If  the  warnings  of  Russia's  ability  to  de- 
liver a  surprise  attack  on  this  country  are 
taken  seriously,  then  certainly  civil  defense 
plans  and  preparations  must  be  taken  more 
seriously. 

In  asking  for  additional  civil  defense 
funds.  Val  Peterson  charged  that  his  work 
so  far  "has  been  starved"  and  that  the  coun- 
try faces  a  real  crisis  unless  steps  are  taken 
immediately  to  correct  the  situation.  He 
tald  that  with  the  expected  advent  of  inter- 
continental-ballistic missiles,  warning  time 
could  be  eliminated  and  persons  In  target 
areas  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  "go 
underground."  If  there  Is  adequate  warn- 
ing and  the  population  of  target  cities  Is 
evacuated.  It  appears  that  their  presence  In 
relief  areas  would  soon  pose  an  urgent 
what-are-they-going-to-eat  question. 

True,  there  are  stocks  of  grain  In  the  coun- 
try and  In  some  cases,  processed  food.  But 
there  apparently  are  no  clearcut  plans  for 
distributing  food  to  evacuees.  In  fact, 
evacuees  may  be  asked  to  make  their  own 
food  from  raw  material  stocks,  following  In- 
structions passed  out  by  civil  dcfenre.  We 
think  a  bulletin  on  making  cornpone.  or 
cracked  wheat  cereal  from  Government  bin 
stocks  would  be  decidedly  unrealistic  in  an 
emergency.  And  what  kind  of  food  is  stored 
where?  Is  all  the  orange  Juice  in  one  place 
and  the  dried  milk  In  another?  Just  bow 
Is  this  food  to  be  made  available  in  an 
emergency? 

In  his  appeal  to  Congress,  Val  Peterton 
asked  for  a  broader  scattering  of  millions  of 
people  all  over  the  Nation  to  prevent  dlr.- 
aster  from  an  attack.  He  asked  for  IISS 
million  for  civil  defense  work  In  the  13 
months  starting  July  1,  compared  to  $69 
million  allowed  this  year.  There  are  already 
some  Indications  that  the  funds  will  not  be 
forthcoming. 

We  believe  the  civU  defense  problem  gen- 
erally and  the  food  question  particularly  la 
one  that  people  should  dlccusa  freely.  It 
mu.rt  be  taken  seriously.  Just  a  few  days 
before  Mr.  Peterson  discussed  bis  needs, 
three  Russian  leaders  warned  that  "horrors 
of  war  worse  than  anything  yet  experienced 
by  mankind  would  descend  on  the  United 
States  if  the  West  starts  a  new  war."  Of 
course,  they  added  that  they  are  for  peace, 
but  the  threat  remains. 

Survival  steps  have  never  been  as  Im- 
portant as  they  are  now.  Families  have  been 
told  to  lay  In  enough  food  and  water  for  a 
week.  Wouldn't  a  kit  packaged  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  "survival  banks"  of  such  kits  in 
relief  areas  be  more  practical? 

Converting  certain  surplus  farm  product* 
Into  emergency  food  supplies  would  give  civil 
defense  something  It  needs,  and  at  least  help 
relieve  farm  surplus  headaches. 

President  Elsenhower  has  already  stated 
that  surplus  farm  commodities  can  be  mads 
available  to  peoples  of  Western  Europe  suf- 
fering from  one  of  the  coldest  winters  in 
decades.  It  Is  well  to  relieve  distress  In 
friendly  nations.  The  surpluses  should  also 
be  used  to  prevent  distress  from  an  emer- 
gency In  this  country. 

Replying  to  a  letter  from  us.  Civil  Defense 
Administrator.  Val  Peterson.  Indicated  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  dele- 
gated authority  to  provide  food  for  civil  de- 
fense use.  Let's  not  wait  for  distress  to  ap- 
pear before  action  Is  taken. 


Mr.  ITOMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  some  people  in 
this  country  are  thinldng  about  these 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  ideas  stirring 
out  in  our  farm  areas.  Yet  we  have  an 
administration  down  here  in  Washington 
that  says  it  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  our  abundance.    For  shame. 

For  more  than  3  years  we  have  been 
calling  attention  of  this  administration 
to  soimd  proposals  for  using  our  abun- 
dance. We  have  put  them  in  legislative 
form.  Yet  always  these  people  who  "say 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  our 
surpluses  oppose  every  suggestion  that 
anyone  makes  except  themselves. 

Yet  by  their  outcries  against  surpluses 
they  have  created  a  serious  problem  for 
agriculture,  more  serious  than  at  all 
necessary. 

We  now  have  a  chance  to  deal  with 
that  problem,  and  we  should  deal  with  it 
soundly,  basing  our  action  on  facts  in- 
stead of  fantasy. 

This  problem  of  so-called  surpluses  is 
not  only  one  that  has  come  to  have  con- 
siderable bearing  upon  our  agricultural 
policy  in  general;  it  alj>o  has  a  bearing 
upon  our  foreign  policy. 

Nations  around  the  world  contemplate 
our  plans  and  actions  with  hope  as  well 
as  fear. 

We  can  do  a  tremendous  amount  of 
good  in  our  international  relations  with 
wise  use  of  our  abundance.  We  can  do  a 
tremendous  amount  of  harm  by  plunging 
headlong  into  a  hy.steria  of  dumping  in 
any  form,  even  to  make  deals  for  votes. 

Because  of  this  international  concern 
about  what  we  do  with  our  abundance, 
whether  we  use  it  constructively  or  nega- 
tively; whether  we  show  the  world  we  are 
concerned  about  people  everywhere,  or 
only  concerned  at>out  dollars,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  approach  the 
problem  with  statesmanship  and  through 
careful  analysis  of  the  facts. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  we 
should  be  grateful  that  our  supply  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  some  agricultural 
products  is  one  of  abundance  rather  than 
one  of  scarcity.  That  needs  to  be  re- 
emphasized.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
will  be  many  people  who  would  wish  to 
quarrel  with  this  view.  Other  countries 
would  ihink  we  are  mighty  lucky.  Rus- 
sia would  think  it  had  a  tremendous  as- 
set at  its  disposal,  if  it  owned  our  food 
and  fiber  stocks.  Yet.  we  want  to  get 
rid  of  them,  even  reckle.ssly. 

Second,  I  consider  it  unlikely  that.  In 
the  long  run,  American  farm  products 
will  really  be  In  excessive  supply. 

Perhaps  we  will  be  hard  put  to  feed 
Americans  properly  in  the  years  ahead — 
to  say  nothing  of  filling  the  import  re- 
quirements of  other  countries. 

Hence,  what  we  now  have  is  not  abso- 
lute surplus  production,  but  production 
not  well  distributed  over  time. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  we  should  contemjilate  the  surplus 
situation  with  much  less  alarm  and  un- 
easiness than  have  recently  character- 
ized public  discussion  of  this  problem. 

We  can  turn  our  supposed  surplus 
problem  into  a  national  asset  and  greatly 
ease  the  farm  problem  at  the  same  time 
by  four  simple  steps: 

First.  Lock  up  at  least  a  minimum 
amount  of  key  commodities  in  a  national 


■ecurity  reserve  to  protect  us  against 
any  future  emergency,  really  isolating 
such  commodities  from  the  market  by 
specifically  requiring  they  can  only  be 
released  under  Presidential  proclama- 
tion that  such  an  emergency  exists. 

Second.  Making  the  most  of  creat- 
ing additional  domestic  consumption 
through  adoption  of  a  food-stamp  plan 
or  food-certificate  plan  to  supplement 
the  purchasing  power  for  specified  com- 
modities of  our  aged,  our  dependent 
children,  our  blind  and  disabled,  our  un- 
employed, and  our  needy  now  existing 
on  meager  public  assistance. 

Third.  Use  our  remaining  expendable 
surpluses  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
economic  improvement  and  expansion 
abroad,  or  at  least  supplement  our  eco- 
nomic aid  to  raise  levels  of  consumption 
and  to  relieve  misery,  thereby  making 
our  abundance  an  effective  arm  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  State 
Department,  in  its  requests  for  foreign 
economic  aid,  has  yet  to  come  before 
the  Congress  with  a  program  encom- 
passing needs  of  food  and  fiber  to  but- 
tress the  foreign  aid.  Actually,  eco- 
nomic aid  to  some  countries  can  be  more 
harmful  than  helpful  unless  there  is  food 
and  fiber  to  go  along  with  the  economic 
aid,  because  the  economic  aid  would  pro- 
vide only  a  greater  amount  of  purchas- 
ing power  in  that  country  to  buy  a  static 
amount  of  food  and  fiber.  Thereby 
the-iMirchasers  will  compete  with  one 
another  for  the  existing  supplies  of  food 
and  fiber,  causing  inflation  and  great 
economic  trouble. 

In  this  country  we  are  apparently  con- 
templating a  5-year  program  of  aid  to 
India.  I  want  to  say  now  that  if  we  give 
economic  aid  to  India  and  do  not  at  the 
same  time  make  available  to  India,  un- 
der long-term  credits,  wheat  and  other 
foods,  the  Indian  people  will  be  in  worse 
trouble  after  they  get  the  aid  than  they 
were  before  they  received  it.  Today  the 
people  of  India  have  a  subsistence  level 
diet.  It  is  contemplated  that  under  the 
5-year  program,  there  will  be  employed 
9  million  more  persons  in  India.  These 
9  million  Indians  emplo3'ed  on  construc- 
tion projects  will  be  paid  in  Indian  cur- 
rency in  the  form  of  rupees.  We  are 
evidently  going  to  make  contributions  to 
the  cost  of  those  construction  projects, 
but  if  the  9  million  Indians  who  are  pres- 
ently unemployed  are  to  be  paid  wages  in 
the  form  of  rupees,  and  if  they  use  those 
rupees  to  buy  food  and  fiber,  there  will  be 
a  bidding  up  of  the  price  of  available 
food  and  fiber  under  present  production, 
unless  we  couple  our  economic  aid  with 
a  substantial  amoimt  of  wheat,  cotton, 
and  other  needed  commodities.  I  think 
we  need  some  economic  planning  on  the 
part  of  our  State  Department,  rather 
than  some  economic  giving. 

In  view  of  the  possibilities  of  crop  fail- 
ure anywhere  in  the  world  and  of  the 
dangers  of  the  international  situation, 
this  country  would  be  justified  in  setting 
aside  large  carryover  reserves  to  be  held 
securely  for  release  in  specific  emergency 
situations  only. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  disastrous 
winter  suffered  by  Western  Europe,  and 
now  the  dlsj^strous  floods.  So  food  and 
fiber  are  going  to  be  extremely  useful. 


That  should  take  care  of  some  of  the 
threat  that  now  overhangs  some  of  the 
markets.  As  for  the  rest,  surplus  dis- 
posal for  additional  consumption,  at 
home  and  abroad,  offers  possibilities 
that  have  by  no  means  been  fully  ex- 
plored. 

In  fact,  we  have  to  this  day  been  ex- 
tremely unimaginative  in  the  explora- 
tion of  such  possibilities. 

The  reason  for  this  regrettable  fact, 
apparently,  is  that  in  our  surplus  dis- 
posal activities  we  have  proceeded  with- 
out prior  clear-cut  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem. Had  such  an  analysis  been  given  a 
chance,  even  the  most  enraged  parti- 
sans of  private  enterprise  and  of  busi- 
ness as  usual  would  have  imderstood 
that  normal  commercial  demand  can 
hardly  be  counted  upon  for  substantial 
surplus  disposal. 

If  we  want  to  have  genuine  surplus 
disposal,  we  must  seek  to  dispose  of  sur- 
pluses for  additional  consumption,  at 
home  or  abroad — not  just  displacement 
by  the  Government  of  marketings  that 
would  otherwise  be  fully  utilized  by  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

It  is  characteristic  that,  in  the  admin- 
istration's new  farm  program,  the  only 
suggestion  relating  to  increased  surplus 
disposal  is  to  appoint  a  new  administra- 
tor and  to  seek  expanded  opportunities 
to  barter  agricultural  commodities  for 
strategic  materials,  and  to  seek  authori- 
ty for  selling  Government  stocks  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  can  and  must  raise  our  sights 
higher. 

Furthermore.  I  noticed  the  timidity 
of  the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
suggestion  that  we  sell  our  Government 
stocks  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  ad- 
ministration tossed  that  suggestion  out 
and  did  not  have  the  courage  to  press  it. 
Why  did  the  administration  suggest  it 
if  it  was  not  going  to  press  it? 

I  want  to  discuss  in  further  detail  each 
of  the  three  points  I  have  enumerated 
as  the  basis  for  surplus  disposal  that 
would  work  without  upsetting  existing 
markets,  and  further  depress  farm 
prices. 

The  first  point  I  mentioned  was  lock-  "^ 
ing  up  at  least  a  minimum  amount  of 
key  commodities  for  national  emergen- 
cy. I  have  introduced  a  national  secu- 
rity reserve  amendment  to  provide  for 
this  purpose. 

It  is  a  moderate  amendment,  calline 
for  starting  out  only  with  the  amount 
of  commodities  already  specified  in  the 
bill  for  inclusion  in  the  so-called  set- 
aside. 

VHien  the  President's  message  of  1954 
outlined  the  "set  aside"  idea,  everyone 
thought  its  intended  purpose  was  to 
really  isolate  some  of  our  commodities 
from  the  market.  That  has  not  been 
done..  The  set-aside  as  it  now  exists  is 
merely  a  bookkeeping  device  to  avoid 
coimting  some  of  oxir  commodities  when-  ' 
we  compute  parity  prices.  It  was  a  polit- 
ical device,  not  an  economic  device. 
The  supply  in  the  set-aside  still  has  the 
same  depressing  effect  on  market  prices 
as  if  no  set-aside  exists. 

We  must  effectively  neutralize  a  por- 
tion of  our  carryover  stocks,  to  be  held 
secvu-ely  for  release  in  specified  situ- 
ations   only,    genuine    emergencies    at 
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home  or  abroad.  The  release  of  these 
commodities  should  be  contingent  upon 
a  Presidential  determination  of  the  con- 
ditions that  alone  would  permit  such  re- 
lease. That  is  what  my  amendment 
provides. 

Further,  It  requires  the  administra- 
tion— any  administration — to  do  what  it 
should  be  ddng  ansrway:  to  take  an  an- 
nual look  at  oiu-  national  security  needs, 
and  Inform  the  Congress  at  least  once  a 
year  what  level  of  supplies  should  be 
earmarked  to  be  kept  in  the  national 
security  reserve,  in  the  public's  interest. 
Congress  can  then  act  upon  that  annxial 
recommendation  as  it  sees  fit,  but  at 
least  it  will  have  some  determinations 
upon  which  to  base  its  action.  We  lack 
that  today. 

Really  "locking  up"  our  security  re- 
serves would  effectively  remove  a  sizable 
amount  of  owr  surpluses  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  now  overhang  the 
markets  oX  the  world.  It  would  be  a 
real  set-aside,  not  just  a  bookkeeping 
set-aside.  Such  security  reserves  would 
have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  mar- 
ket, an  effect  which,  by  later  disposal  for 
only  trvily  additional  consiunption  or 
emergency  use.  could  come  only  gradu- 
ally over  months  or  years,  if  and  as  suc- 
cess in  such  disposal  becomes  api>arent. 

The  neutralization  action  would  be  a 
cornerstone  for  inmiediate  relief  in  im- 
portant markets. 

It  would  leave  the  door  open  for  any 
promising  surplus  disposal  in  the  future 
that  means  additional  consumption 
rather  than  displaced  marketings,  and 
Impose  no  financial  burden  that  we 
would  not  have  to  carry  in  any  case. 

I  hope  my  national  security  reserve 
amendment  can  be  adopted,  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  bill.  I  am  convinced 
it  is  thoroughly  justified  by  the  facts  we 
face. 

The  next  point  I  mentioned  in  a  sound 
surplus  disposal  plan  was  some  form  of 
stimulating  additional  domestic  con- 
sumption, through  a  food-stamp  plan. 
Note  that  I  have  said  "additional  con- 
sumption." not  just  displacing  other 
marketings  for  existing  consumption,  as 
the  administration  seemed  determined 
to  do  with  its  own  surplus  disposal  ideas. 

We  are  making  progress  along  these 
lines  with  a  food-stamp  amendment  to 
the  social-security  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  as  a  supple- 
ipent  to  any  other  small  increase  In  cash 
assistance  that  may  be  provided  our  un- 
fortunates. I  am  hotseful  that  amend- 
ment will  be  reported  with  an  improved 
social-security  bill.  Hearings  on  it  were 
held  starting  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  great  confidence  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  report  the  so-called  food- 
stamp  program.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  my  support  of  a  food-stamp  plan. 
In  fact.  I  am  a  cosponsor.  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Okiahoma  (Mr.  KehrI,  of  the 
procram  now  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee;  and  I  am  also  a  cosponsor, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
fMr.  AncENl  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  LlCr.  Toitnc).  of  such  a  plan 
which  now  is  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Because  the  Finance  Committee  has 
Jurisdiction  over  social  security  legisla- 


tion, and  has  taken  Jurisdiction  over  this 
amendment,  I  feel  that  is  the  correct 
place  for  it,  rather  than  to  have  It  added 
as  an  amendment  to  this  farm  bill,  with- 
out proper  hearings. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  my  support 
of  a  food-stamp  plan.  I  have  been  advo- 
cating and  supporting  it  for  years — be- 
cause It  means  additional  consumption, 
among  people  who  needed  improved 
diets.  It  will  bolster  oiu:  economy,  and 
will  be  an  investment  in  public  health. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  of  my  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  food-stamp  idea 
for  creating  additional  domestic  con- 
siunption, I  ask  unai|iKnous  consent  that 
my  statement  of  testimony  presented  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Mon- 
day be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sknatok  Humphrey  on  Food- 
Stamp   Plan    as    an    Amendment   to    thx 

Social  Secukitt  Bill   (H.  R.   7225) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  you  for 
ealling  hearing  on  this  vitally  Important 
amendment.  Action  by  Congress  has  been 
too  long  delayed  on  some  form  of  the  food- 
Btamp  approach  supplementing  the  diets  of 
low-Income  families,  both  from  the  humani- 
tarian standpoint  of  proper  care  for  our  citi- 
zens and  from  the  standp>olnt  of  the  eco- 
nomic sense  It  makes  In  view  of  some  of  our 
current  farm   problems. 

It  Is  strange.  Indeed,  for  a  great  democra- 
cy like  ours  to  be  complaining  about  hav- 
ing too  much  food  we  don't  know  what  to 
do  with — and  yet  at  the  same  time  have 
problems  of  lack  of  adequate  diet  In  our 
midst,  as  a  result  of  lack  of  purchasing 
power. 

It  must  look  more  than  strange,  to  other 
countries  of  the  world.  It  must  raise  seri- 
ous questions  about  our  wisdom,  our  leader- 
ship, our  ability  to  use  the  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  us. 

We  should  be  mighty  thankful  that  the 
age  of  nature-Imposed  scarcity  Is  past.  Man- 
kind need  not  be  doomed  by  nature  to  star- 
vation for  a  part  of  Its  people  every  year.  If 
mankind  is  wise  enough  to  make  proper  use 
of  its  resources  and  Its  productive  know- 
how. 

In  the  United  States,  the  farm  produc- 
tive power  is  abundantly  and  efficiently 
available  to  easily  provide  a  fully  adequate 
diet  every  day  for  every  person  within  our 
borders. 

Yet  we  are  talking  In  Congress  about  cut- 
ting down  that  productive  power,  while  un- 
fortunate people  in  our  midst  are  going 
without  the  necessities  of  life. 

Conscience  calls  for  a  better  answer. 

For  years  I  have  advocated  use  of  a  food- 
stamp  plan,  l>oth  in  periods  of  seriously  de- 
pressed Income  and  In  periods  of  excess  food 
production. 

Along  with  Senator  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  I 
have  been  cosponsorlng  for  several  years  a 
domestic  food-allotment  plan  still  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  with  little  chance  of  action  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

That  opi>osltlon  is  strange  Indeed.  It  Is 
not  based  on  the  fact  use  of  food  etam|>8 
would  not  stimulate  consumption,  and  mean 
greater  total  markets  for  farm  products.  It 
Is  based  entirely  on  the  selfish  fact  that  the 
Department  would  prefer  trying  to  physical- 
ly move  the  commodities  It  owns,  rather 
than  stimulate  consumption  to  the  point  it 
wont  have  to  take  over  as  much  surplus 
in  the  future. 

Certainly,  the  Department  ■  endeavoring 
to  move  surplus  to  meet  human  suffering 


«nd  need  by  making  some  of  its  supplies 
Available  to  local  welfare  boards  and  groups 
that  request  them. 

But  the  truth  is  that  most  county  welfare 
agencies  are  not  adequately  equipped  to 
handle  physical  stocks  of  foodstuffs,  and 
welfare  workers  who  understand  the  psy- 
chological as  well  as  the  physical  needs  of 
unfortunate  people  on  public  assistance 
know  the  advantage  of  trying  to  place  such 
assistance  programs  on  a  better  basis  than 
a  charitable  handout  of  a  package  of  beans 
or  a  sack  of  flour. 

That's  why  we  have  developed  social- 
security  programs,  to  replace  breadlines  and 
scup  kitchens  of  the  depression  years. 

Both  from  a  standpoint  of  operating  effi- 
ciency and  morale  of  people  being  assisted, 
use  of  food  stamps  as  proposed  in  this 
amendment  is  far  simpler,  far  easier  to  ad- 
minister, and  far  more  effective  than  bulk 
distribution  of  food  supplies.  And  do  not 
underestimate  the  Importance  of  trying  to 
preserve  the  s«Krrcsp«et  and  bolster  the  mo- 
rale of  people  finding  It  necessary  to  turn 
to  public  asslst.nnce.  It  Is  only  by  so  doing 
that  we  maintain  a  chance  to  get  them  back 
on  their  feet  as  productive  and  self-support- 
Inec  members  of  our  society. 

When  people  are  subjected  to  extreme 
hardship  through  no  fault  of  their  own — 
Widows,  suddenly  left  with  a  houseful  oX 
children  to  take  care  of:  orphans,  with  no 
means  of  support  other  than  the  public's 
conscience:  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  un- 
employed willing  to  work  tf  work  Is  avail- 
able— it  is  morally  wrong  for  any  society  to 
condemn  them  to  the  degradation  of  beg- 
ging for  a  handout,  or  place  a  stigma  upon 
them  for  arcrpting  public  assistance.  It  la 
even  more  morally  wrong  for  that  to  happen 
in  this  great  United  States  of  America,  which 
so  proudly  boasts  of  being  a  Government 
with  a  heart,  a  Government  interested  In  Its 
people,  a  Government  we  parade  before  the 
re5t  of  the  world  as  an  example  of  how  the 
Individual  dignity  of  man  should  be  re- 
spected. 

Remember,  the  Constitution  assigns  as  a 
duty  to  our  Congress  the  responsibility  to 
"promote  the  general  welfare." 

In  caring  for  the  less  privileged  In  our 
midst,  we  are  not  only  performing  a  hu- 
manitarian act  but  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  our  country. 

When  It  appeared  little  action  could  be 
achieved  In  approaching  this  food-stamp 
Idea  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  tu  ben- 
efits to  agriculture — and  I  [personally  believe 
they  can  and  will  be  tremendous — I  was 
proud  and  privileged  to  Join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  |Mr.  Kxaal  In  develop- 
ing and  sponsoring  the  alternate  legislation 
upon  which  this  amendment  Is  based.  Many 
of   our   colleagues   Joined    us   as   cosponcors. 

While  the  original  domestic  food  allot- 
ment plan  was  designed  to  be  a  more  com- 
prehensive plan  of  assuring  adequate  nutri- 
tion to  all  low-income  families,  our  new 
approach  was  a  more  modified  form  of  sim- 
ply supplementing  the  aid  being  given  those 
already  certified  as  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance under  the  laws  of  our  land  through  dis- 
tribution of  food  certificates  good  for  a  speci- 
fied amount  of  food  products  which  have 
been  designated  as  in  surplus  Eupply  by  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture. 

In  a  period  of  severely  depressed  national 
Income,  I  believe  the  former  approach  would 
have  reached  more  people  and  been  more 
effective.  In  a  period  spch  as  the  present, 
where  we  enjoy  a  relatively  high  prosi>erlty 
yet  have  unfortunate  people  In  our  midst 
unable  to  share  In  that  prosperity  and  at 
the  same  time  are  confronted  with  a  related 
problem  of  excess  food  production,  I  believe 
the  approach  now  before  this  committee  la 
the  soundest  and  wisest  course. 

We  need  no  new  certification  of  who  Is 
eligible  and  who  la  not. 

We  need  no  new  administrative  machinery. 
Every  State  and  county  already  have  estab- 
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Ilshed  welfare  depiulinents  through  which 
the  certlficatM  wotUd  be  lacued. 

Ihe  recipients  would  merely  turn  them  In 
at  the  food  atorea  of  their  choice,  which  In 
turn  would  deposit  them  with  their  own 
bank  for  redemption  by  the  Government. 

We  would  be  making  use  of  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade  for  our  ftxjd  distribution.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  undertake  the  more  costly 
procedures  of  physically  handling  bulk  sup- 
plies of  relief  food  stocks  for  direct  distribu- 
tion. 

Every  welfare  official  with  whom  I  have 
consulted  has  expressed  preference  for  the 
food  stamp  approach. 

Welfare  boards  In  counties  of  Minnesota 
have  overwhelmingly  gone  on  record  In  favor 
of  such  a  program  as  this  amendment  would 
make  possible. 

No  one  can  contend  that  the  meager  pit- 
tances made  avaUable  to  persons  on  public 
assistance  today  are  fully  adequate  to  pro- 
vide th«n  with  proper  living  standards  in 
accordance  with  conditions  and  living  costs 
prevailing  generally  in  our  economy. 

It  Is  not  and  never  has  been  my  contention 
that  use  of  food  stamps  should  replace  any 
of  the  cash  assistance  provided  by  law  for 
d^lgnated  caugories  of  unfortunates.  In 
fact,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  should 
carefully  guard  against  that  happening. 
What  our  purpot-e  has  been,  and  still  re- 
mains, is  supplementing  that  minimum 
assistance  with  food  certificates  to  make 
some  better  use  of  the  abundant  food  sup- 
plies for  which  we  do  not  now  have  a  market 
In  this  country. 

We  must  pay  the  bill  one  way  or  another. 
1'  makes  sense  to  me  to  stimulate  consump- 
tion of  products  In  oversupply,  at  public 
expense,  rather  than  later  be  compelled  to 
have  that  same  or  more  pubUc  expense  In- 
volved In  renoovlng  that  surplus  and  storing 
It  In  warehouses. 

Let's  use  our  abundance  to  feed  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  our  agri- 
cultural economy.  We  can  achieve  both 
objectives  without  excessive  costs.  Most  of 
the  cost  of  any  food  stamp  plan  would 
eventtudly  be  costs  diverted  from  other  farm 
surplus  diversion   programs. 

I  know  that  some  may  argue  the  benefits 
to  agriculture  may  appear  more  Indirect  than 
unloading  surplus  supplies  from  our  ware- 
houses, yet  I  am  convinced  the  benefits 
would  be  very  real  and  more  lasting  by  in- 
creasing purchase  demands  of  the  normal 
food  trade.  In  the  long  run  reducing  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  Government  to  accumulate 
surpluses. 

The  food-stamp  Idea  Is  particularly  adapt- 
able to  stimulating  consumption  of  perish- 
able products  like  pork,  l>eef,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, for  which  existing  farm  programs  pro- 
vide Inadequate  protection. 

Tlie  country  has  been  ahead  of  the  Con- 
gress In  accepting  tliis  idea.  It  Just  does  not 
make  good  sense  to  most  people  to  have 
shouts  about  "too  much  food,"  on  one  hand, 
then  see  problems  of  hardship  among  under- 
privileged people  tuiable  to  buy  adequate 
amounts  of  food  In  their  own  conununltles. 

I  believe  that  farm  families  overwhelm- 
ingly support  enactment  of  the  food-stamp 
or  similar  program.  They  are  convinced  of 
Its  desirability  not  only  because  of  the  In- 
fluence It  would  have  In  Increased  fdrm  In- 
comes. Farmers  are  convinced  that  food 
subsidies  to  low-Income  consumers  are 
morally  right  on  two  counts : 

First.  Farmers  believe  that  to  allow  farm 
productive  capacity  or  produced  food  to  be 
Idle  or  go  to  waste  If  there  are  hungry  people 
who  need  It  Is  morally  wrong  If  this  can  be 
prevented  in  some  manner  that  will  not 
bankrupt  farmers  In  the  process. 

Second.  Farmers  believe  that  everybody  In 
America  ought  to  have  enough  to  eat,  even 
though  they  are  unable  for  some  reason  to 
earn  enough  Income  to  pay  for  It. 

Wallace's  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead  has 
conducted  a  scries  of  scientific  opinion  polls 


on  this  subject  among  farmers  of  Iowa,  2 
of  which  were  reported  in  the  May  1.  1954, 
issue.  In  1953  a  scientific  siunple  of  Iowa 
farm  people  were  a^ked  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

"A  dairy  committee  Is  recommending  the 
following  method  of  getting  rid  of  Govern- 
ment supplies  of  butter  and  cheese.  Issue 
stamps  worth  50  cents  on  a  pound  of  butter 
and  36  cents  on  a  pound  of  cheese.  Give 
stamps  to  folks  on  relief  rolls,  to  hospitals, 
and  to  other  Institutions.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  jHToposal?" 

On  this  the  vote  was: 

Good  Idea:  Percent 

Republicans.. « . . 65 

Denutcrats 69 

Total _ 66 

Bad  Idea: 
Republicans 21 

Democrats  _.«_ ... 17 

ToUl _.    20 

Undecided : 

Republicans 14 

Democrats 14 

Total 14 

In  1954  the  following  question  was  asked 
of  Iowa  farmers: 

"Congress  is  considering  a  food-stamp  pro- 
gram which  would  turn  food  surpluses  over 
to  the  unemployed  and  those  now  getting 
public  assistance.  Do  you  think  this  is  a 
good  Idea  or  a  poor  Idea?" 

Good  idea:  Percent 

Republicans 76 

Democrats 76 

Total 76 

Poor  Idea: 

Republicans ... ~.     19 

Democrats . . 19 

Total 19 

Undecided : 

Republicans 5 

Democrats 6 

Total 6 

The  article  concludes:  "Farmers  are  ap- 
parently more  Interested  in  food  stamps  now 
than  last  year." 

I  would  also  like  to  present  for  the  record 
a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  March  6,  19&4, 
issue  of  Wallace's  Farmer  and  Iowa  Home- 
stead. Remember,  this  was  2  years  ago. 
Headed,  "Hungry  Old  People,"  it  said: 

"TOO  many  old  F>eople  go  hungry — even  In 
the  United  States,  Too  many  children  don't 
get  nearly  enough  milk  or  meat. 

"The  Nation  really  has  no  surplus  problem 
In  meat  and  dairy  products,  even  though 
warehouses  are  full  of  canned  beef,  butter, 
cheese,  and  dried  milk. 

"The  only  problem  is  to  get  this  food  to 
people  who  need  it  and  should  have  It. 

"Remember  that  we  know  the  names  and 
addresses  of  about  8  million  people  in  the 
United  States  who  can't  buy  as  much  of  this 
food  as  they  need.  These  are  the  people  who 
have  no  income  except  what  they  get  from 
Federal  social  security,  or  from  Federal- 
State  old-age  pensions,  or  from  local  relief. 

"Many  of  these  are  older  people.  Older 
folks,  to  keep  healthy,  need  more  meat,  fish, 
cheese,  milk,  eggs  than  a  lot  of  them  are  now 
getting.    More  protein  and  more  calcium, 

"What  can  be  done  about  lt7  One  easy 
step  would  be  for  Congress  to  adopt  a  part- 
way food-stamp  plan.  This  could  add  a  few 
doUars  in  stamiw  to  the  income  of  every- 
body now  getting  public  assistance.  These 
stamps  could  be  used  for  dairy  products, 
eggs,  meat,  frtiit — the  foods  most  needed. 


"Such  a  step  would  cost  more  than  the 
present  storage  problem,  but  It  would  put 
the  food  where  it  is  needed.  And  It  would 
stop  the  present  nonsense  of  stacking  up  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  canned  meats  without  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  it." 

Two  years  ago.  when  this  bill  was  Intro- 
duced In  its  original  form  as  8.  627,  I  pre- 
sented on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  had 
referred  to  this  committee  letters  of  ap- 
proval and  endorsement  from  the  cotmty 
^velfare  boards  in  Pope  County,  Cass  County. 
Roseau  County.  Washington  County,  Hub- 
bard County,  Mille  Lacs  County.  Anoka 
County,  Nicollet  County,  Becker  County, 
Hennepin  County,  Koochiching  Cotmty, 
Freeborn  County.  Yellow  Medicine  County. 
Cottonwood  County,  and  Sherburne  County, 
Mirm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  govenunent  rela- 
tions and  responsibilities  was  completed  last 
year  by  a  Presidential  commission,  the  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
The  Commission  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
proposal  I  introduced  in  the  Congress.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  it.  It  was 
ably  headed  by  Meyer  Kestnbaum.  now  as- 
signed to  the  White  House  staff  in  the  hope 
of  implementing  some  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  its  report  to  the  President,  that  Com- 
mission recommended  use  of  the  food-stamp 
plan  by  our  Government  for  handling  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  foods  through  normal 
commercial  channels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  place  in  your 
hearing  record  that  official  recommendation 
of  a  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Elsenhower,  taken  from  page  164  of  its  re- 
port, with  the  heading,  "Comm*Tclal  Han- 
dling of  Food  Surplus  Donations." 

"It  is  recommended  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Jointly  explore  the 
possibility  of  distributing  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  through  commercial  in- 
stead of  governmental  channels. 

"The  Commission  has  not  examined  the 
agrlctiltural  price-support  operations  of  the 
National  Government.  However,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  so  long  as  large  stocks 
of  foodstuffs  continue  to  be  acquired  as  a 
result  of  these  operations,  such  foodstuffs 
should  be  made  avaUable  for  human  con- 
sumption In  preference  to  letting  them  go 
to  waste.  The  Commission  further  believes 
that  such  donations  and  distributions  should 
be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  erf  com- 
plexity at  all  levels  of  government.  At  pres- 
ent. National,  State,  and  local  governments 
are  deeply  involved  in  the  physical  handling 
of  these  foodstuffs,  with  accompanying  com- 
plex Intergovernmental  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative relationships. 

"The  Commission  Is  of  the  opinion  that  In- 
tergovernmental relationships  In  this  area 
would  be  greatly  simplified  if  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  destined  for  donation  to  individual 
recipients  could  be  effected  through  com- 
mercial channels,  through  some  such  device 
as  a  locally  operated  certificate  plan.  Such 
a  device  would  replace  present  complicated 
and  expensive  intergovernmental  transac- 
tions in  physical  foodstuffs  with  a  system  of 
clerical  and  accounting  transactions  confined 
to  certificates  and  funds;  In  other  words.  It 
would  substitute  a  'fiscal'  system  for  a 
'physical'  system." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  quite  rightly  sending 
surplus  food  abroad  to  help  the  underfed  and 
starving  of  other  lands.  We  should  be  doing 
more  of  it,  as  an  Important  arm  of  our  for- 
eign policy — an  effective  way  of  showing  that 
otu*  democracy  is  concerned  with  people,  not 
just  power. 

We  are  going  to  be  doing  more  with  this 
weapon  for  peace,  in  our  foreign  relations. 

But  I  believe  first  of  all  we  must  explore 
new  outlets  at  home,  among  our  own  people. 

We  must  seek  to  get  the  food  needed  to 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  It.    We  must 
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Bi«k«  food  distribution  part  of  oiir  farm 
jfro^mom  to  aaaure  outlet*  for  the  abundance 
'we  are  capable  of  producing,  and  tbe  abun- 
dance  that  we  will  need  In  year*  to  come. 
And  we  abould  make  food  certificate  or  stamp 
dlstrtbutkm  part  of  our  welfare  program,  to 
supplement  the  aMUtjr  of  publlc-asslsUnce 
reclplente  to  achieve  adequate  diets. 

All  this  amendment  prorldee  U  certificates 
valued  at  910  per  month  for  use  tn  purchasing 
such  supplies  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
majr  designate  as  being  In  surplus  supply. 

Tet  that  can  create  a  tremendous  new 
market. 

Blglble  to  participate  would  be  present 
recipients  of  minimum  assistance  provided 
under  the  programs  of  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  or 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 
plus  those  certified  within  their  States  as 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
beneflU  and  others  certified  by  State  or  local 
welfare  or  public  assistance  agencies  as  eli- 
gible for  assistance  provided  for  the  needy 
by  laws  of  such  State  and  local  political 
subdivisions. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  this  would  do  to 
o\ir  economy,  contrasted  to  other  surplus 
disposal  plans. 

The  tlO  added  purchasing  power  for  food 
would  be  provided  for  some  2.555.000  people 
now  on  old-age  assistance,  for  2.173.000  de- 
pendent children,  for  105.000  blind,  for 
242.000  perma.--.ently  disabled. 

It  would  also  be  made  available  for  the 
recipients  of  unemployment  benefits,  averag- 
ing 685.000  per  week  last  year. 

It  would  also  be  made  available  to  an  addi- 
tional 397.000  persons  now  receiving  State  or 
local  public  assistance  as  needy  persons, 
without  Federal  participation. 

That  means  an  added  food  purchasing 
power  each  month  for  some  6  million  of  our 
citizens. 

Think  what  that  will  mean  to  our  economy. 

Stimulated   consumption   through   normal 

trade   channels   would   bolster   farm   Income 

and    add    materially    to   our   gross   national 

product. 

It  would  greatly  expand  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness handled  by  our  food  stores,  adding  more 
growth  to  our  national  economy. 

But  moet  of  all  it  would  add  immeasur- 
ably to  the  health  and  well-helng  of  people — 
of  the  aged,  the  orphans,  and  the  blind. 

No  one  contends  that  a  permanent  answer 
to  the  farm  problem  is  giving  away  food. 
This  Is  a  temporary  situation.  Our  growing 
population  Itself  will  use  up  all  the  food  we 
can  produce  it  we  keep  our  economy  pros- 
perotu  and  expanding. 

Yet   it   Is  an  opportunity   to   both   make 
wiser   use  of   our   abundance,   and    to  help 
our    underprivileged    at    the    same    time. 
We   cannot    pass    this    opportunity. 
We  need  action  now.  and  this  Is  the  kind 
of  action   that  wtu  help. 

We  need  this  food  distribution  program 
not  Just  for  the  sake  of  farmers,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  aged,  the  needy  children, 
and  the  disabled.  We  need  it  to  assure 
adequate  diets  for  the  less  fortunate  in  our 
midst. 

Can  we  long  maintain  our  position  as  an 
example,  holding  forth  our  shining  light 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  complain 
about  abundance  while  letting  our  own 
people  go  hungry? 

Let  us  show  that  we  care  about  people's 
stomachs.  Let  us  be  just  as  Interested  In 
full  stomachs  as  we  are  Interested  in  full 
cartridge  belts.  Let  us  take  the  construc- 
tive course  of  putting  our  food  to  use.  rather 
than  upsetting  our  farm  economy  by  trying 
to  make  farmers  quit  producing  while  people 
In  our  own  country  lack  enough  to  eat. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
now  I  turn  to  the  third  point,  one  which 
I  believe  is  perhaps  the  most  important 


Just  as  real  surplus-disposal  domesti- 
cally must  be  through  additional  con- 
sumption, rather  than  displaced  con- 
stimpdon,  so  must  sound  disposal 
through  export  be  in  addition  to  what 
we  could  otherwise  export  for  dollars. 
It  must  not  "Impair  the  traditional  com- 
petitive position  of  frietully  countries. " 
as  the  President  said  in  his  policy  sUte- 
ment  of  September  9.  1954.  The  truly 
"additional  constmiption"  that  Ls  re- 
quired to  meet  the  two  conditions  I  have 
mentioned  must  therefore  be  a  function 
of  any  surplus  disposal  action  that  we 
take  in  regard  to  exports. 

How  can  additional  consumption 
abroad  be  brought  about?  The  possi- 
bilities arc  these:  First,  by  expansion  of 
real  incomes  in  importing  countries,  be- 
yond what  they  would  be  without  our 
surplus  disposal  for  export.  Second,  by 
displacement  of  other  countries  market- 
ings or  by  displacement  of  other  com- 
modities in  consumer  expenditures. 
Third,  through  expansion  of  wholesale 
demand  abroad  for  long-term  stock- 
piling. 

If  our  foreign  relations  means  any- 
thing at  all — and  in  these  critical  times 
they  mean  survival — we  should  dismiss 
entirely  the  idea  of  displacement  as  a 
goal  for  surplus  disposal.  We  cannot 
keep  friendly  allies,  if  we  delit)erately 
aim  to  displace  marketings  of  friendly 
countries.  We  might  displace  market- 
ings of  the  Soviet  bloc  countries;  but 
these  are  mostly  small,  in  so  far  as  the 
commodities  in  surplus  are  concerned. 
So  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
the  idea  of  "displacement '  can  be  ruled 
out. 

We  shall  look,  instead,  at  the  other 
two  possibilities:  Expansion  in  real  in- 
comes abroad,  and  expansion  of  whole- 
sale demand  for  stockpiling.  Both  offer 
interesting  opportunities. 

The  President  has  called  for  prolong- 
ing and  extending  economic  aid.  and 
many  of  us  want  to  support  him.  Others 
are  seriously  concerned  about  continu- 
ally pouring  dollars  into  such  efTorts. 
Our  food  abundance  can  be  the  answer. 
And  it  can  provide  the  best  answers  in 
the  areas  most  needing  economic  assist- 
ance, in  the  least  prosperous  and  less- 
developed  countries. 

With  respect  to  expansion  in  real  in- 
comes, we  should  note  that,  in  the  more 
prosperous  countries,  the  income  elas- 
ticity of  demand  for  surplus-type  agri- 
cultural products  is  very  low.  which 
means  that,  even  if  a  donation  of  sur- 
pluses to  such  countries  were  to  create 
additional  income,  this  additional  income 
would  only  to  a  small  extent  be  spent  on 
surplus-type  agricultural  products. 

The  situation  is  quite  different  in  the 
case  of  underdeveloised  countries.  If 
real  surplus  disposal  is  possible  only 
through  truly  additional  consumption, 
it  follows  that  surplus  disposal  must 
largely  concentrate  on  poor  countries. 
In  poor  countries,  consumption  of  sur- 
plus-type products  will  increase  if  real 
incomes  are  raised.  Of  course,  such  an 
increase  in  real  incomes  can  be  brought 
about  by  exports  from  other  countries 
only  if  these  supplies  can  be  used  as 
capital  In  the  sense  of  a  "subsistence 
fund '  for  new  investment,  that  is.  if  the 
proceeds  of  these  exports  are  made  avail- 


able, by  loan  or  by  grant,  for  Income- 
generating  or  income-development  pur- 
poses. 

How  can  exports  of  surplus-t]rpe  com- 
modities be  used  to  raise  real  income  in 
underdeveloped  importing  countries? 
In  the  overpopulated.  underdeveloped 
areas,  where  unemplojrment  and  under- 
emplojmient  are  widespread,  increases  In 
employment  through  investment  schemes 
will  raise  incomes;  most  of  the  increase 
in  incomes  in  those  poor  areas  must  go 
into  Increased  expenditure  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  Hence  demand, 
especially  for  food  and  clothing,  will  rise, 
and  can  to  some  extent  be  satlsfled  by 
the  imports  of  commodities  whose  local 
currency  proceeds  will  go  into  financing 
the  very  investment  schemes  that  are 
the  source  of  this  additional  demand. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  addi- 
tional incomes  generated  by  the  use  of 
the  local  currency  counterpart  for  addi- 
tional investment  cannot  all  be  expended 
in  the  wholesale  demand  for  wheat,  fats, 
and  cotton:  not  even  all  of  the  additional 
retail  demand  will  be  spent  on  bread, 
fats,  and  clothing.  But  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  development  assistance 
thus  provided  by  a  surplus-disposal 
scheme  would  make  possible  additional 
financing,  from  other  sources,  of  invest- 
ment projects  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  t>een  undertaken  at  all. 

In  regard  to  expansion  of  wholesale 
demand  for  stockpiling,  we  should  note 
that  the  construction  of  storage  facilities 
and  the  accumulation  of  reserve  stocks  in 
"cropcycle  ■  or  "famine"  areas  would 
also  be  an  essential  step  toward  economic 
development.  Surplus  funds  from  the 
United  States  would  not  only  go  a  long 
way  toward  financing  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  strategically  situated  stor- 
age space,  but  they  could  also  make  an 
important  direct  contribution  to  pro- 
viding the  stocks  which  should  be  held 
as  an  emergency  reserve  in  other  areas. 
Moreover,  if  storage  space  were  avail- 
able, the  local  governments  task  of  deal- 
ing with  domestic  surpluses  in  years  of 
good  crops  would  be  vastly  facilitated, 
and  in  years  of  abundance  our  surpluses 
would  become  the  blessing  they  should 
be.  instead  of  an  embarrassment,  such  as 
Ih^  are  now. 

Somehow.  It  would  seem  only  logical  to 
havv  some  of  the  world's  surplus  hold- 
ingrshifted  to  areas  where  the  failure  of 
a  crop  means  famine,  and  where  people 
live  on  the  brink  of  disaster  from  one 
harvest  to  the  next.  Aside  from  stocks 
such  as  these,  the  question  of  strategic 
security  reserves  of  food  located  and 
firmly  held  abroad,  for  our  own  use, 
should  also  deserve  our  attention. 

The  idea  of  world  stockpiles  against 
famine  is  neither  new  nor  unrealistic. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  has  long  looked 
with  favor  on  some  such  approach. 

We  have  before  the  Senate  two  meas- 
ures— and  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  one  of  them— calling  for  the 
United  States  to  assert  Its  leadership  In 
the  creation  of  an  international  food  and 
fiber  reserve  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  a  world  food  bank.  A  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  for  which  I  have  been 
named  chairman,  intends  to  hold  heax- 
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ings  on  these  proposals  later  this  year.  I 
hope  we  can  serve  notice  to  the  world 
that  we  want  to  use  our  abundance  for 
the  world's  good,  fk  a  powerful  weapon 
for  peace. 

Perhaps  the  Soviet  has  taken  the  ini- 
tiative from  us  on  its  new  "economic  of- 
fensive" around  the  world.  But  what 
could  its  answer  be  if  we  walked  Into  the 
United  Nations  and  said.  "Look,  there 
are  a  lot  of  hungry  people  In  the  world. 
We  in  the  United  States  are  concerned 
about  them.  Our  efficient  democracy  Is 
able  to  produce  enough  food  to  help 
them.  We  will  do  our  part  by  making 
some  of  our  food  abundance  available. 
Will  Soviet  Russia,  after  all  Its  propa- 
ganda about  concern  for  underprivileged 
people,  meet  us  halfway?" 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  great  day — when  our  country  really 
took  hold  of  something,  and  when  our 
representatives  walked  into  the  United 
Nations  and  challenged  the  Soviet  Union 
to  meet  us  halfway.  We  have  the  goods 
with  which  to  do  that,  Mr.  President. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  administration 
does  not  have  the  necessary  determma- 
tlon. 

Who  do  you  think  would  have  the 
Initiative  then.  Mr.  President?  Who  do 
you  think  would  be  winning  the  greatest 
respect  among  swaying  peoples  in  neu- 
tral nations  of  the  world,  the  uncertain 
pawns  who  may  yet  decide  this  battle 
of  ideologies  one  way  or  the  other? 

That  is  the  kind  of  vision  I  should 
like  to  see  displayed  in  connection  with 
our  surplus-disposal  thinking.  But  there 
is  even  more  that  could  be  done  on  our 
own  in  further  strengthening  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  few  concrete 
examples  of  the  kind  of  action  we  should 
explore. 

Some  concrete  illustrative  projects 
are  discussed  in  a  recent  study  by  the 
I-^XKl  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  uses  of  sur- 
pluses for  economic  development.  This 
Pilot  Study  on  India  was  conunended 
as  an  example  of  preparatory  uork  by 
the  eighth  session  of  the  FAO  Confer- 
ence: and  the  Conference  called  the  at- 
tention of  member  governments  to  tlie 
possibility  of  using  surpluses  of  farm 
products  to  assist  the  financing  of  de- 
velopment additional  to  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  undertaken. 

Labor-intensive  projects  of  road  con- 
struction, irrisation,  reforestation,  and 
erosion  control,  and  the  provision  of 
storage  space  for  the  very  much  needed 
larger  food  reserves  in  crop-cycle  areas, 
above  all,  deserve  attention. 

If  there  is  one  line  of  investment  suit- 
able, par  excellence,  for  foreign  assist- 
ance throiigh  grant  or  long-term  low- 
Interest  loans,  it  is  the  type  of  social 
overhead  investment  as  represented  by 
transport  facilities,  such  as  roads  and 
canals,  and  by  reforestation  and  erosion 
control,  especially  in  drainage  basins  and 
waten-heds.  Social  overhead  investment 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  self -liquidat- 
ing m  the  sense  of  private  business  ac- 
counting; yet,  Its  social  productivity  is 
of  prime  Importance,  and  goes  far  in 
making  other  Investment  profitable, 
opening  up  the  growing  economic  de- 


velopment   to    an    era    ol    increasing 
returns. 

It  Is  the  great  need  for  expenditure 
on  the  social  overhead  type  of  inveat- 
ment  which,  in  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try, keeps  the  capital-output  ratioijdown, 
if  aggregate  investment  in  the  economy 
is  compared  with  aggregate  returns  over 
the  years.  Assistance  for  social  overhead 
investment  ie,  therefore,  of  especial  sig- 
nificance. And  it  so  happens  that  the 
high  labor  intensity  of  projects  of  this 
type  and  the  resultant  great  possibility 
for  domebtic  credit  financing  of  the 
residual  investment  costs  make  |  th«n 
particularly  suited  to  financing  Of  the 
basic  major  costs  through  foreign  sur- 
plus foods. 

The  possibilities  of  surplus  disposal 
for  economic  development  and  economic 
betterment  in  underdeveloped  countries 
are  by  no  means  negligible — always  pro- 
vided that  we  set  our  minds  to  it  and 
are  determined  to  put  into  operation  a 
bold  new  program. 

Mr.  President,  consider  only  the  real 
situation  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
A  very  large  share  of  the  populace  lives 
In  hunger,  ill-health,  and  misery.  Al- 
though governments  make  valiant  efforts 
at  improvement  of  these  conditions,  their 
means  are  limited.  They  are  anxious  to 
employ  idle  peoples'  energies  and 
thoughts  in  productive  activities  that 
create  and  solidify  society. 

If  such  governments  were  sure  to  have 
the  means  of  paying  for  the  needed  labor 
and  equipment,  they^  would  formulate 
work  projects  for  ccnnmtinity  develop- 
ment on  which  those  idle  people  could 
find  useful  employment.  Much  of  the 
people  in  those  areas  live  in  an  appal- 
ling physical  environment.  The  average 
village  lacks  roads,  wells  for  drinking 
water,  schools,  community  ro<Hns,  and 
decoit  dwellings.  Wliat  are  needed  are, 
for  the  most  part,  labor  and  the  food 
and  clothing  that  the  workers  must  have 
if  they  are  to  do  the  work. 

This  is  why  surpluses  of  agricultural 
products  can  finance  much  of  the  cost 
of  projects  of  this  kind.  As  for  the  rest, 
our  economic  aid  in  terms  of  cash  or  in- 
dustrial equipment,  or  private  invest- 
ment policy,  and  the  financing  activi- 
ties of  the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  and  other 
international  and  national  finance  and 
aid  operations  could  be  coordinated 
with  our  aid  in  terms  of  surplus  farm 
products. 

Or  let  us  consider  another  area  of 
action  which  might  be  explored.  In 
large-scale  population  transfers,  peo- 
ple are  being  uprooted,  and  they  cannot 
produce  until  they  are  firmly  settled  In 
their  new  environment.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world,  such  large-scale  transfers 
of  population  are  very  much  needed. 
Large-scale  population  transfers,  for 
example,  from  overpopulated  Java  to 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  are  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  survival  of 
the  50  million  people  of  Java  and  for 
the  accelerated  economic  development 
of  the  other  islands. 

Such  a  transfer  has  been  on  the 
agenda  of  every  government  in  that 
part  of  the  world  since  the  early  part  of 
the  century ;  and  today  that  is  also  true 


of  the  goremment  of  now  in^^^ndent 
Indonesia.  There  are,  of  cou^,  prob- 
lems; but  the  scheme  could  toe  gotten 
under  way  if  surplus  food  were  made 
available  to  finance  it  During  the  first 
year  or  two,  the  settlers  would  produce 
no  food.  An  investment  in  1  or  2  years' 
constmiption  would  be  fully  Justified  for 
a  large-scale  transmigration  program. 
Present  programs  for  moving  2  million 
people  from  Java  within  5  years  are 
ultraconservative,  and  could  be  liber- 
alized if  finaiu^e  through  surplus  food 
were  available.  Within  a  few  years,  10 
million  people  might  be  involved. 

The  above  schemes  will  require 
mainly  food,  but  also  some  cotton  to 
make  the  work  clothes  of  the  vast  de- 
velopment armies  that  could  be  mobi- 
lized. Over  and  above  that,  special  cot- 
ton programs  might  also  be  explored 
for  the  benefit  of  millions  and  millions 
of  people  in  those  areas.  A  cotton- 
stuffed  mattress  for  those  who  most 
urgently  need  one  is  not  so  absurd  a 
scheme  as  it  has  been  made  out  to  be, 
nor  is  it  so  fantastic  to  assume  that 
much  could  still  be  done  to  provide  more 
adequate  hospital  supplies — hospital 
mattresses,  hospital  linen,  hospital 
clothes  for  doctors,  nurses,  and  pa- 
tients— In  many  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

If  we  mobilize  the  Ingenuity  of  our  and 
other  countries'  charitable  organizations, 
and  if  we  pursue  our  purpose  with  fervor 
and  earnestness,  we  shall  set  an  example 
of  how  to  tackle  the  paradox  of  poverty 
amidst  plenty. 

What  is  holding  us  back? 
Using  our  expendable  surpluses  for 
grains  or  loans  as  emergency  reserves  in 
crop-cycle  areas,  for  aid  to  economic 
development  projects  in  poor  countries, 
and  for  outright  charity,  could  contrib- 
ute mea.surably  to  the  liquidation  of  our 
so-called  surplus  stocks.  At  the  same 
time,  the  assistance  thus  given  to  other 
countries  could  bring  valuable  benefits 
for  our  foreign  policy  and  security. 

This  is  precisely  what  our  existing  sur- 
plus legislation  contranplated :  if  we  can- 
not market  the  surpluses  for  an  eco- 
nomic-resource return,  we  should  use 
them  in  some  other  way  for  the  good  of 
our  country. 

The  preamble  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954 — Public  Law  480 — and  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  statement  of  September  9, 
1954,  make  that  perfectly  clear. 

As  to  the  pure  economics  of  the  proc- 
ess of  surplus  giveaway,  let  me  add  a 
note:  Wliile  the  American  economy 
would  profit  if  we  could  suddenly  sell  our 
surpluses  abroad  for  things  we  need,  it 
would  not  lose  anything  if  the  surpluses 
were  to  be  given  away,  for  the  costs  of 
these  surpluses  were  incurred  in  their 
production — in  the  expenditures  for 
land,  labor,  equipment,  fertilizer,  and  the 
other  elements  of  production — at  the 
time  when  they  were  produced. 

Since  physical  output  can  never  be 
borrowed  from  the  future,  and  therefore 
cazmot  encumber  our  future  work  or 
standard  of  living — contrary  to  the 
myths  that  have  been  built  around  the 
significance  of  the  public  debt  that  is 
owed  by  one  part  of  our  society  to  an- 
other— the   sacrifice  has  already   been 
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made,  and  no  additional  sacrifice  is  im- 
plied in  the  giveaway. 

Aa  a  result,  any  return  in  terms  of  for- 
eign policy,  security,  and  international 
tranquillity  will,  for  the  United  States, 
be  a  net  gain  in  present  circumstances. 

These  are  the  insights  that  our  bu- 
reaucrats must  get  through  their  heads 
before  they  can  successfully  administer 
a  disposal  program  that  makes  sense. 
Had  they  not  clung  to  a  narrow-minded, 
unrealistic,  and  utterly  unimaginative 
interpretation  of  existing  legislation,  we 
would  not  be  faced  with  the  need  of  hav- 
ing to  do  their  homework  right  here  in 
the  Congress. 

At  every  turn  of  the  road,  our  bureau- 
erats  had  to  be  pushed  into  taking  the 
curve. 

By  liberalizing  their  actions  "too  little 
and  too  late,"  by  granting  reluctantly 
and  belatedly  what  was  bound  to  be 
granted  in  the  end.  they  deprived  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  the  foreign 
policy  benefits  of  its  generosity. 

This  is  the  attitude  that  has  cost  us 
dearly  in  our  foreign  relations. 

A  grant  of  $1  million  by  the  shrewd 
Soviets,  with  no  strings  attached,  has 
counted  heavily  in  their  favor — a  grant 
of  1  billion  by  the  United  States  is  re- 
ceived with  indifference  because  we  have 
acted  as  if  our  aid  were  the  cake  and  we 
wanted  the  other  country  to  eat  but  at 
the  same  time  wanted  to  have  ourselves. 

The  attitude  of  a  grocery  clerk  is  ill- 
suited  for  world  leadership,  and  there 
can  be  no  penny-pinching  approach  to 
the  great  and  historic  role  that  fate  has 
cast  for  this  powerful  country. 

In  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  my  re- 
marks, let  me  outline  the  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  realize  greater  bene- 
fits from  export  surplus  disposal  than 
have  so  far  been  provided. 

First,  we  should  solemnly  declare  our 
determination  to  use  expendable  sur- 
pluses for  the  purpose  of  financing  eco- 
nomic improvement  and  expansion 
abroad — to  raise  levels  of  consumption 
and  to  relieve  misery.  Since  such  help 
would  mobilize  additional  consuming 
power,  it  would  not  disturb  the  commer- 
cial interest  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. We  should  declare  our  readiness 
to  assist  underdeveloped  countries  to  put 
into  operation  projects  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  community  betterment — 
to  help  finance  such  projects  with  sur- 
plus food  for  additional  consumption 
and  to  coordinate  this  aid  with  our  other 
grants  and  loans,  with  those  of  interna- 
tional bodies,  and  with  the  aid  forthcom- 
ing from  other  nations.  We  should  sol- 
emnly declare  that  any  project  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  FAO's  Pilot 
Study  in  India  will  have  our  sympathetic 
consideration.  We  need  not  be  afraid 
of  being  overrun  with  projects;  on  the 
contrary,  our  fear  must  be  that  foreign 
govenunents  will  be  too  conservative  in 
their  proposals.  We  should  declare  that 
we  stand  ready  to  relieve  food  needs  in 
countries  hit  by  crop  failure,  and  to 
finance  with  food  supplies  the  transfers. 
when  realistically  contemplated,  of  pop- 
ulations from  overpopulated  areas  to 
areas  of  greater  resource  scope. 


Second,  we  should  declare  that  we 
stand  ready  to  use  our  surplus  of  cotton 
for  the  relief  of  distress  and  misery  if 
realistic  projects  of  improvements  in 
living  standards,  sanitation,  and  hospi- 
talization can  be  devised. 

Third,  and  last,  the  Congress  should 
require  that  our  aid  and  disposal  pro- 
grams be  administered  tn  the  realization 
that  surplus  disposal  is  foreign  policy, 
not  business  that  will  yield  an  immedi- 
ate economic  return.  On  policy  matters 
of  this  scope  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
a  subaltern  and  pedestrian  approach,  or 
one  of  narrow-minded  sectional  inter- 
ests, since  they  concern  Issues  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  this  Nation. 

If  we  move  promptly  and  with  un- 
equivocal intent  along  the  line  that  I 
have  indicated,  there  will  be  an  imme- 
diate improvement  in  the  markets  of 
agricultural  products. 

There  will  be  no  need  for  panicky 
measures  that  fri\'hten  our  friends,  elate 
our  enemies,  and  damage  our  own  inter- 
est in  stable  markets  for  agricultural 
products. 

Let  us  not  magnify  the  problem  of 
surpluses  accumulate i  in  the  past  as  If 
they  were  the  essence  of  our  farm 
problem. 

Let  us  use  these  surpluses,  from  which 
we  can  derive  no  other  benefits,  as  a 
cu5hion  for  possible  future  adversity 
and.  in  consultation  with  our  friends, 
for  the  advancement  and  security  of  less 
fortunate  peoples. 

Let  it  not  t>e  .said  that  a  nation  of 
great  power  and  sjreat  heart  was  found 
wanting  in  vision,  in  clear  thinking  and 
in  courage. 

HOC-MAUCmNC    niKMIUM    PATMENT8 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  discuss 
some  of  the  amendments  which  I  intend 
to  offer.  Let  me  refer  first  to  the  hog- 
marketing  premium-payments  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  mentioned  the 
lack  of  any  effective  assistance  in  this 
bill  to  aid  hard-pressed  hog  producers, 
and  my  intention  to  seek  amending  it 
for  that  purpose. 

Let  me  discuss  the  hog  situation. 

Hog  prices  received  by  farmers  during 
December  were  $10.60  or  50  percent  of 
parity. 

That  is  one-half  what  it  costs  for  the 
hog  farmer  to  live  and  produce  those 
hogs  and  show  a  return  for  his  efforts. 

Prices  rallied  very  slightly  In  January, 
and  only  moderately  in  February. 

The  lull  betwet-n  marketing  peaks  is 
now  over,  and  some  of  the  fall  pig  crop 
is  beginning  to  move  into  the  markets. 

With  large  hog  numbers  on  our  farms 
and  large  supplies  of  cheap  feed,  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  any  major  improve- 
ment in  the  market  prices  this  year  im- 
less  we  in  the  Congress  take  some  action. 

Any  legislative  program  which  we 
adopt  should  aim  at  certain  desirable 
objectives  and  aim  to  avoid  certain  unde- 
sirable features. 

Let  me  explain  what  the  program  I 
have  proposed  attempts  to  do.  and  what 
It  specifically  does  not  do. 


A  sound  hoff  stabilization  program 
should  aim  at  these  objectives  which  are 
Included  In  my  amendment: 

Plrst.  To  avoid  "boom  and  bust"  cycles 
In  production  and  prices. 

Second.  Assure  stable  returns  for  the 
hog  producer. 

Third.  Assure  stable  supplies  at  fair 
prices  for  the  consumer. 

Fourth.  Encourage  the  raising  and 
marketing  of  leaner,  more  desirable 
pork  and  thereby  promote  greater  con- 
sumption of  pork  products. 

Fifth.  Maintain  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  our  hog  industry. 

Sixth.  Encourage  the  marketing  of 
supplies  in  line  with  probable  demand. 

Seventh  Accomplish  this  stabilization 
at  a  moderate  annual  cost. 

Eighth.  Make  the  Incentive  payments 
only  to  the  producer  who  has  coo|)erated 
in  keeping  supplies  in  line  with  demand. 

Let  me  also  explain  what  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  does  not  propose  to 
do.  lest  anyone  be  inclined,  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  the  other 
day.  to  criticize  the  plan  for  features 
which  it  does  not  even  contain. 

First.  This  plan  contains  no  provision 
for  quotas,  controls,  or  regimentation  of 
the  individual  producer,  and  it  makes 
any  such  controls  unnecessary.  It  is 
a  preventive  plan  to  cutback  production 
through  Incentives — it  '  does  not  wait 
until  it  is  too  late  aiKl  then  invoke  quotas 
or  allotments. 

Second.  It  avoids  pegging  of  the  mar- 
ket prices. 

Third.  It  avoids  reducing  our  national 
hog  plant  by  such  methods  as  killing 
brood  sows  or  little  pigs. 

Fourth.  It  avoids  Government  process- 
ing, packing,  or  storing  of  pork  products. 

■nX'KNS  TO  THI  HOC  mODUCEB 

The  long-run  effect  of  the  incentive 
payment  plan  would  be  to  assure  that 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  would 
be  at  or  near  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  incentive  paj'ment  plan  provides 
for  payments  of  from  $1  to  $3  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

Of  course,  if  prices  were  badly  de- 
pressed at  the  time  the  incentive  pro- 
gram was  launched,  it  would  take  some 
time  to  cut  down  the  volume  sulTlclently 
to  rally  the  price. 

However,  in  1955.  we  had  a  surplus  of 
only  6  percent  when  measured  by  hog 
marketings  and  only  2  percent  by  actual 
volume  of  dressed  pork  produced. 
Therefore,  only  a  relatively  small  cut- 
back would  be  needed  to  rectify  the 
overrun. 

It  is  estimated  tnat  a  cut  of  800  mil- 
lion pounds  of  pork  volume  would  have 
rallied  the  price  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

To  do  this  a  sufficient  incentive  pay- 
ment would  have  been  needed  to  attract 
33  million  hogs  to  market  at  200  pounds 
or  less.  Had  all  74  million  head  of  hogs 
come  to  market  at  less  than  200  pounds, 
the  pork  volume  would  have  been  cut  by 
16  percent,  which  shows  to  what  extent 
volume  could  be  reduced  by  incentives, 
voluntarily  and  without  controls. 

Once  the  major  adjustment  in  supply 
had  been  made,  the  program  would  tend 
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to  regulate  itself,  for  If  too  many  pigs 
were  being  raised,  or  If  the  price  weak- 
ened below  90  percent  of  parity,  the  In- 
centive payments  would  continuously  be 
cutting  back  the  pork  volume. 

The  farmer  would  find  it  advisable  to 
cooperate  because  the  market  price,  to- 
gether with  the  Incentive  payment  would 
tend  to  give  him  a  return  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  90  to  100  percent  of  parity. 
When  supply  and  price  were « In  order, 
then  the  premium  plan  would  not  be 
needed. 

These  projections  are  on  the  conserva- 
tive side  since  no  evaluation  Ls  placed 
upon  the  effect  which  the  leaner  pork 
may  have  In  Increasing  consumer  de- 
mand and  farmer's  prices.  This  effect 
may  be  very  substantial,  and,  if  so.  it 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  incentive 
payment  program. 

HOW   rr  wouL>  wouc 

We  do  not  have  a  |freat  surplus  of 
pork  at  the  present  time.  However, 
even  a  small  surplus  can  break  the  mar- 
ket price.  Just  as  with  other  commodities 
where  a  surplus  as  sniall  as  5  percent 
can  break  the  market. 

For  perishable  produ<:ts.  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  very  well  to  long-time 
storage,  the  problem  is  to  develop  a  self- 
regulating  plan  which  will  determine 
the  amount  of  the  commodity  placed  on 
the  market  without  invoking  any  con- 
trols upon  the  Individual  producer. 

The  plan  for  incentjive  payments  to 
encourage  marketing  cf  hogs  at  prime 
weights  Is  such  a  plan.  It  depends  for 
its  effectiveness  upon  incentives  instead 
of  controls. 

As  proposed,  the  plsjn  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  into 
effect  the  incentive-payment  plan  when- 
ever either  of  two  conditions  are  found 
to  exist:  First,  whenever  the  annual  pig 
crop  exceeds  the  average  annual  pig  crop 
for  the  preceding  lO-year  period:  or.  sec- 
ond, whenever  the  natio|nal  average  price 
received  by  farmers  fa|ls  below  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  i 

Once  launched,  the!  program  would 
remain  in  effect  for  as  long  as  the  sur- 
plus threat  or  low  prices  continued  to 
exist.  I 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
authorized  and  direct^  to  offer  pre- 
mium pajTnents  of  not  less  than  $1  per 
hundredweight  and  not  more  than  $3 
per  hundredweight  on  hogs  marketed  at 
200  pounds  or  less.  jWhile  he  would 
have  discretionary  autl^ority  to  offer  the 
full  $3  per  hundredweight  Incentive  at 
any  time  he  deemed  pijoper.  it  would  be 
mandatory  that  he  maintain  at  least  $1 
per  hundredweight  premium  payment 
when  farmers'  prices  are  between  85  and 
89  percent  of  parity ;  at|  least  $2  per  hun- 
dredweight when  farmers*  prices  are  be- 
tween 80  and  84  percent  of  parity:  at 
least  $3  when  farmers^  prices  are  below 
80  percent  of  parity. 

HOW   rr   WOULD  E«CUl.A|rE   POIK   VOLUm 

In  1955.  the  average  hog  went  to  mar- 
ket at  240  pounds,  producing  a  total  vol- 
ume of  dressed  porl^  of  10.8  billion 
pounds. 

If  the  average  hog  hid  gone  to  market 
at  200  pounds,  the  40  liounds  less  of  live 
weight  would  have  mennt  24  less  pounds 


of  pork  meat  per  animaL  Had  this  been 
true,  the  total  pork  production  would 
have  been  9.1  billion  pounds,  well  below 
the  amount  necessary  to  have  moved  at 
above  90  percent  of  parity  prices. 

An  analysis  of  pork  production  and 
prices  during  the  period  from  1920  to 
1940  shows  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mar- 
ket to  even  a  small  surplus.  Several 
things  are  apparent  from  such  a  study: 
First.  Prices  suffer  disastrously  when 
there  is  even  a  moderate  increase  of 
marketings. 

Second.  Prices  are  weak  when  sumily 
Ls  about  equal  to  demand. 

Third.  Prices  begin  to  approach  90  per- 
cent of  parity  when  supply  is  about  4 
percent  short  of  the  total  disappearance 
of  pork  products  during  the  preceding 
5-yeiar  period. 

Fourth.  Prices  do  not  reach  100  percent 
of  parity  until  the  supply  is  about  10 
to  12  percent  short  of  average  market- 
ings in  preceding  5  years. 

Since  the  total  disappearance  of  pork 
products  from  1950-54  averaoed  10.4  bil- 
lion pounds,  it  is  apparent  that  the  1955 
production  was  somewhat  above  aver- 
age marketings. 

Using  the  rule,  found  to  be  accurate 
above,  the  1955  production  would  have 
needed  to  have  been  cut  back  to  a  point 
about  4  percent  below  the  base  period 
average  in  order  to  bring  about  90  per- 
cent of  parity  prices  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. 

Expectations  would  be  that  farmers 
would  have  received  90  percent  of  parity 
market  prices  if  the  pork  volume  had 
been  some  800  million  pounds  smaller 
or  about  a  total  of  10  billion  pounds. 

A  cut  of  800  million  pounds  of  pork 
could  be  achieved  in  1  of  2  ways: 

First.  By  a  system  of  hog  controls 
or  quotas  to  reduce  the  marketings  by 
some  6  million  hogs.  This  would  make 
it  necessary  to  regiment  farmers  and 
tell  them  they  would  have  to  cut  their 
marketings  by  8  percent. 

Second.  By  a  system  of  Incentive  pay- 
ments to  bring  hogs  to  market  at  200 
pounds.  There  would  be  no  controls,  no 
dictation  to  the  farmer — he  would  re- 
ceive the  incentive  payment  if  he  co- 
operated, but  he  would  not  be  forced  to 
coo[>erate. 

The  latter  alternative  seems  far  more 
sensible,  and  it  is  what  I  propose. 

In  Judging  the  need  for  this  hog  mar- 
keting premium  payment  plan,  we  first 
need  to  size  up  the  problem  that  is  fac- 
ing us. 

Somewhere  between  75  to  77  million 
hogs  are  coming  to  market  in  1956.  Dur- 
ing 1955.  we  had  74  million  hogs  come 
to  market  from  a  fall  and  spring  pig 
crop  of  91  millions. 

The  pig  crop  from  last  fall  and  the 
farrowings  this  spring  are  expected  to 
result  in  a  total  pig  crop  of  94  million 
from  which  the  marketings  will  run 
larger  than  last  year. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  hog  prices  in 
December  and  January  were  the  lowest 
on  record  since  1941 .  In  terms  of  parity, 
they  have  not  been  lower  since  the  great 
depression. 

Starting  the  year  as  we  have  with 
these  low  prices,  and  with  large  numbers 


of  hogs  and  plentiful  feed  on  hand,  we 
are  facing  a  continued,  serious  hog  price 
situation. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  sit  idly  by, 
leaving  the  hog  producers  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  exctising  our  Inaction  by  say- 
ing that  any  aid  would  tend  to  encourage 
production. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Secretary 
feels  we  have  too  many  hogs  and  too 
many  people  in  the  hog  business  and 
that  the  way  to  make  the  adjustment  is 
through  hardship  and  bankruptcy — ^that 
any  real  aid  to  farmers  has  to  be  avoided 
because  it  might  keep  someone  in  the 
hog  business  who  is  just  about  ready  to 
give  up. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
duction adjustments  through  bankruptcy 
and  hardship. 

The  pork  surplus  is  not  immanageable. 
It  can  be  remedied  through  hog  market- 
ing premiiun  payments  in  a  way  that  will 
encourage  better  pork  quality  and  act  as 
a  preventative  against  recurrence  of 
such  oversupplies. 

Let  me  give  the  picture  of  the  hog 
cycles  and  the  price  extremes  we  have 
had  during  the  past  10  years. 

Dinging  this  period  prices  have  ranged 
from  as  high  as  127  percent  of  parity 
to  as  low  as  50  percent  of  parity.  We 
have  had  three  complete  "boom-and- 
bust"  cycles  in  that  10-year  period — and 
it  took  only  about  20  months  to  go  from 
the  $27  figure  in  1954  to  the  $10  figure 
in  1955. 

In  the  boom-and-bust  cycles,  the  price 
always  swings  in  a  wider  arc  than  the 
production.  From  1945  to  the  present 
day.  pork  production  has  not  been  more 
than  8  percent  above  normal  in  any  year 
and  not  more  than  6  percent  below  nor- 
mal in  any  year,  yet  the  prices  have  run 
all  the  way  up  to  127  percent  of  parity 
and  all  the  way  down*to  50  percent  of 
parity. 

Since  the  surplus  is  not  unmanageable, 
we  ought  to  have  the  intelligence  to  de- 
vise ways  to  level  off  these  price  fluctua- 
tions. That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  tabulation  of  production  and  prices 
during  the  cycles  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Hog  cycles  and  price  extremes 


Year 

Kafional 
pork 

produc- 
tion 

Percent 
above  or 

below 
normal ' 

Price  extremes  In  cycles 

Month 

Price 

1945 

194<) 

1947 

IWS 

1949 

19S0 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1965 

yfiUion 
pvundii 
10.6 
11.1 
10.5 
10.0 
10.2 
10.7 
11.4 
11.5 
10.0 
9.9 

las 

+1 
+4 
-1 
-4 
-3 
+1 
+7 
+8 
-4 
-6 
+2 

January 

do 

October 

September    .. 

December 

Autnist 

October... 

December 

•September  ... 
April          .— 

13.  SO 
14.10 
27.10 
27.40 
14.80 
21.70 
20.20 
16.10 
23.90 
28.  .V) 

December 

laeo 

1  10-year  average  production  from  1945  through  1954: 
10.6  million  pounds. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  no  satisfac- 
tion to  the  hog  producer  to  have  $27 
hogs  at  one  time,  if  he  knows  that  $9 
hogs  will  follow  in  another  year  as  sure 
as  night  follows  the  day. 

And  certainly  the  wide  fluctuations  in 
price  and  supply  repel  the  consumer  and 
prevent  a  gain  in  the  consumption  of 
this  very  important  and  healthful  food 
product. 

It  is  no  consolation  to  the  hog  raiser 
to  be  told  this  year  that  if  he  perseveres 
long  enough  under  $10  to  $12  hog  prices, 
eventually  enough  other  producers  will 
be  bankrupted  or  discouraged  so  that 
we  will  swing  over  to  the  shortage  end 
of  the  cycle  and  he  can  again  briefly 
enjoy  above-parity  prices. 

PSKVXNTION   OB  COBS 

Considering  the  small  variation  which 
we  have  had  in  pork  supplies  along  with 
the  wide  swings  in  hog  prices,  would 
it  not  be  wiser  to  seek  to  avoid  the  mod- 
erate overrun  rather  than  try  to  remedy 
its  consequences  after  it  happens? 

The  preventive  is  always  cheaper  than 
the  cure. 

We  can  make  the  adjustment  in  over- 
supply  this  year  by  attracting  some  25 
to  30  million  hogs  to  market  at  200 
pounds  instead  of  coining  to  market  at 
the  normal  240  pounds. 

This  would  cost  the  Government 
somewhere  between  $150  and  $200  mil- 
lion. 

With  supply  in  closer  relation  to  prob- 
able demand,  the  market  level  would 
strengthen  appreciably. 

Contrast  this  with  waiting  until  the 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  markets 
and  then  coming  along,  after  the  farm- 
ers have  marketed  many  of  their  hogs, 
and  take  the  cheap  hogs  off  the  packer's 
hand  through  a  surplus-removal  pro- 
gram. 

Senators  need  not  be  reminded  what 
has  been  accomplished  so  far  by  the 
administration's  pork-buying  program. 
They  have  heard  that  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pended. What  is  holding  back  the  ex- 
pansion? Nothing  at  all.  Secretary 
Benson  does  not  need  authorization  of 
more  funds.  He  had  more  than  $400  mil- 
lion during  the  past  year  which  he  could 
have  used,  but  he  chose  only  to  use  a  part 
of  the  $85  million  diiring  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  market  break. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  more 
than  $400  million  in  siirplus  removal 
operations  to  achieve  the  same  effect 
which  we  would  accomplish  with  hog 
marketing  premium  payments  for  about 
$150  to  $200  million. 

And  the  hog  raiser  would  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  program,  where  he  shares  in 
the  benefits  of  the  surplus  removal  very 
sparingly  if  at  all. 

What  caused  hog  prices  to  go  down? 
Some  of  us  have  teen  warning  ever  since 
the  chiseling  began  on  feed  grain  prices 
and  later  when  corn  was  put  on  the  slid- 
ing scale,  that  cheap  feed  would  result 
eventually  in  cheap  livestock. 

Apparently,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture did  not  beUeve  in  that  well- 
known  axiom,  and  perhaps  it  still  does 
not.  because  it  is  recommending  policies 
which  would  result  in  still  more  cheap 
Xeed. 


But  it  does  admit  here  and  there  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  cheap 
grain  and  cheap  livestock. 

In  his  appearance  February  1  at 
Austin  tn  my  home  State.  Secretary 
Benson  *.sked.  "What  caused  hog  prices 
to  go  down?"  His  own  reply  was  heavy 
feed  grain  production."  Yet  his  own 
policy  of  lowering  prices  on  feed  grains 
has  forced  production  up. 

We  have  seen  oat  prices  drop  32  per- 
cent since  August  1952.  with  production 
going  up  28  percent.  We  have  seen  rye 
prices  go  down  33  percent  since  1952 
while  production  is  up  75  percent.  Bar- 
ley prices  are  down  36  percent  while 
production  is  up  70  percent.  Soybean 
prices  are  down  28  percent  while  pro- 
duction is  up  32  percent 

With  production  going  up  1  or  2  per- 
cent for  every  percent  of  drop  in  price, 
it  should  be  very  simple  for  someone  to 
calculate  how  long  it  will  take  for  sur- 
pluses to  melt  away  under  present  poli- 
cies. 

What  happens  if  we  get  too  many  hogs 
at  200  pounds? 

When  I  proposed  this  plan  as  an 
amendment  in  tixe  Senate  Committee, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  opposed 
it  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  stimulate 
hog  prodiiction  far  beyond  our  needs. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  visualize  how 
a  plan  which  has  the  main  objective  of 
cutting  back  the  pork  volume  is  going 
to  result  in  too  much  pork. 

I  agree  that  it  is  possible  that  if  hog 
prices  were  to  be  stabilized  at  90  percent 
of  parity  while  everything  else  was  al- 
lowed to  drift  along  at  disaster  levels, 
we  might  find  many  farmers  shifting 
over  into  hogs. 

Keep  corn  at  67  percent  of  parity  as  it 
now  is  in  the  market,  oats  at  74  percent, 
barley  at  69  percent,  and  beef  cattle  at 
66  percent  while  you  are  keeping  hogs  at 
90  percent  and  you  will  attract  some 
farmers  into  the  hog  business. 

Put  fair  prices  on  one  item  and  Ben- 
son prices  on  everything  else  and  there 
Is  only  one  result  to  expect. 

However.  I  am  not  proposing  this  hog 
plan  as  a  component  of  a  bankruptcy- 
level  flexible  support  plan. 

I  am  proposing  it  as  an  amendment  to 
a  90  percent  of  parity  bill  under  which  we 
have  some  chance  to  achieve  balanced 
production  in  this  country. 

If  we  have  a  balanced  system  of  sup- 
ports, keeping  corn  at  a  mandatory  90 
percent  level  based  on  old  parity  with 
proportionate  supports  on  the  feed  grrains 
and  increased  supports  on  such  alterna- 
tive commodities  as  dairy  products,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  balanced  produc- 
tion. Hogs  at  90  percent  of  parity  will 
not  stimulate  production  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  historic  patterns. 

One  other  factor  will  be  at  work  under 
the  hog  plan  which  will  tend  to  prevent 
a  surplus  of  hogs  at  the  light  weights. 
That  factor  is  the  increase  which  we  will 
gain  by  having  a  better  pork  product  on 
the  market.  Pork  consumption  per 
capita  is  well  below  the  rate  at  which  it 
has  been  in  some  recent  years. 

Secretary  Benson,  in  an  appearance  at 
Austin.  Minn.,  on  Febriiary  1.  asked  an 
audience — 


What  would  your  guess  be  as  to  the  price 
of  pork  today  If  all  hog  producers  were  giving 
the  housewives  exactly  the  kind  oX  pork  they 
want? 

Then  he  went  on  later  to  say: 

The  percentage  of  consumer  income  spent 
for  pork  has  declined  from  2.5  percent  In  1949 
to  1.9  percent  In  1935.  that  Is  a  drop  of  25 
percent.  If  all  producers  had  OMved  more 
rapidly  to  the  meat- type  hog  •  •  •  this  need 
not  have  happened. 

If  we  believe  in  the  quality  theory 
about  pork  consumption,  then  we  miut 
agree  that  the  hog  marketing  premium 
payments  plan  is  going  to  help  in  a  very 
substantial  way  to  build  new  markets. 
So  the  plan  would  do  two  things — it 
would  reduce  the  oversupply  and  it  as- 
sures that  what  Is  on  the  market  is  of 
good  quahty. 

Can  we  afford  to  do  nothing?  I  ask 
my  colleagues — if  we  could  have  such  a 
dislocation  of  market  prices  last  fall  and 
winter  with  only  a  2  percent  greater 
supply  of  dressed  pork  than  normal, 
what  are  we  going  to  have  when  the 
extra  4  million  hogs  from  last  fall's  pig 
crop  hits  the  market? 

We  are  starting  the  year  with  the 
lowest  hog  prices  we  have  had  since 
1941.  The  spring  marketings,  from  the 
fall  pig  crop,  will  be  4  percent  greater 
than  a  year  ago.  the  marketings  for  this 
year  will  still  be  3  percent  greater  even 
if  the  spring  farrowings  drop  slightly  as 
is  now  expected.  We  have  a  large  supply 
ot  cheap  feed. 

All  of  this  points  to  more  trouble  on 
hog  prices  unless  we  in  the  Congress 
take  action. 

I  think  it  is  very  optimistic  to  hope 
that  we  can  attain  an  average  of  $15  per 
hundred  in  the  open  market  for  the  year. 

On  January  15th,  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  hogs  was  $10  90. 
or  51  percent  of  parity.  The  February 
15  average  price  may  perhaps  run  $12 
to  $12.50.  If  so,  it  would  be  about  57 
to  59  percent  of  parity. 

With  more  hogs  and  cheap  feed,  is  any 
Senator  wiUing  to  predict  anything  but 
$13  to  $15  hogs  at  best  for  the  year? 
If  we  do  nothing  that  is  the  best  we  can 
expect. 

Are  we  going  to  leave  the  hog  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  in  such  a  situation 
when  the  remedy  is  so  simple,  so  sure 
and  so  economical  as  compared  with  our 
present  fruitless  surplus  removal  meas- 
ures? 

I  say  today  that  we  can  accept  the  low 
prices  and  the  theory  of  production  ad- 
justment by  bankruptcy,  but  we  do  not 
have  to  accept  it.  There  is  an  alterna- 
tive in  the  hog  marketing  premium  pay- 
ments and  it  is  an  alternative  that  can 
do  some  real  good  at  once. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
listened  to  Secretary  Benson,  perhaps 
they  have  listened  to  some  of  his  hand- 
picked  processor  advisers  saying  that 
nothing  should  be  done  about  the  low 
prices  because  it  might  Interfere  with  a 
needed  adjustment. 

Maybe  they  are  content  to  tell  their 
farmers  that  it  is  too  bad,  but  hog  prices 
will  have  to  stay  at  $13  to  $15. 


I  am  not.  because  I  know  the  over- 
supply  is  small.  I  know  the  adjustment 
can  be  made  within  A  few  months 
through  the  incentive  payments  for  mar- 
keting light  weights.         I 

I  know  that  it  will  realjly  mean  some- 
thing in  Minnesota  to  get.  the  supply  sit- 
uation straightened  outi  and  get  the 
prices  on  the  way  up. 

It  will  mean  at  least  ||4  a  hundred- 
weight on  some  5  million  hogs — it  will 
mean  $30  million  more  ii^come  for  Min- 
nesota hog  raisers  and  a  much  sounder 
market  condition  with  betper  quality  pork 
on  the  market. 

I  can  imagine  what  it  will  mean  in 
Iowa,  which  has  three  times  as  many 
hogs  as  Minnesota.  j 

I  can  see  that  it  would  be  important  in 
Illinois,  which  has  twice!  as  many  hogs 
as  Minnesota,  and  in  Indiana,  which  has 
about  10  percent  more  lijogs  than  Min- 
nesota, j 

I  know  that  it  would  be  tremendously 
helpful  in  Missouri  and  Ohio  which  have 
almost  as  many  hogs  as  my  State. 

The  Senate  can  act  as  i^  sees  fit  on  this 
matter,  but  it  cannot  say  there  was  not  a 
workable  and  economical  plan  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  two  more  tabulations  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point.  1  on 
expected  results  of  this  brogram  in  10 
leading  hog  States  and  the  other  on  per 
capita  consumption  of  pcjrk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printeq  in  the  Record, 
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FBOBABLI  PBOGBAM  KZSULTS  IN  10  LBADIMO 
BOO  STATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  table  is  based 
upon  the  probable  marketings  from  the 
several  States.  Assuming,  in  accordance 
with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  outlook  report,  that  hogs 
would  average  about  $15  per  hundred 
in  the  open  market  for  1956.  farmers 
would  have  an  income  slightly  lower 
than  in  1955  from  the  hog  marketings. 
However,  under  the  hog  marketing  pre- 
mium payment  plan,  it  is  estimated  that 
if  one-third  of  the  Nation's  hogs  were 
attracted  to  market  at  200  pounds  in- 
stead of  240  pounds,  we  would  have  a 
sufBcient  cutback  in  pork  volume  to 
bring  market  prices  up  to  $19  or  90  per- 
cent of  parity. 

In  the  table,  column  2  shows  the  net 
gain  to  farmers  in  each  State  by  having 
$19  average  prices  instead  of  $15  average 
prices. 

Column  3  shows  the  amount  of  pre- 
mium payments  going  to  each  State 
assuming  that  such  payments  will  be 
made  upon  about  one-third  of  the  hogs 
marketed. 

Column  4  shows  the  total  gains  to 
farmers  in  the  States  through  operation 
of  the  hog  marketing  premium  payment 
plan  in  1956  if  it  can  be  put  into  opera- 
tion at  once. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  good  faith  I  have 
attempted  to  get  a  realistic  analysis  of 
this  proposal  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

My  proposal  was  submitted  to  the 
Under  Secretary  and  other  aides  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  day 
I  outlined  it  to  our  Senate  committee. 
We  asked  for  the  Department's  views. 

Instead  of  getting  an  analysis,  we  got 
an  opinionated  statement  showing  com- 
plete ignorance  of  what  was  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  have 
placed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
statement  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture gave  to  our  committee  opposing  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statkment  Concirning  Pboposed  Legislation 

ON  Hoc  Makketing  PasMrDM  Payments 

The  Department  Is  in  sympathy  with  the 
overall  objective  of  better  incomes  for  hog 
producers  during  periods  of  depressed  prices. 

However,  we  cannot  concur  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  following  principal 
reasons : 

Permitting  prices  of  hogs  to  seek  their 
own  levels  In  the  market  with  the  taxpayers 
then  making  up  the  difference  to  producers 
between  the  market  price  and  the  specified 
levels  In  the  proposed  legislation  would  have 
several  undesirable  effects  which  would  tend 
to  outweigh  the  advantages  to  be  gained. 

Compensatory  or  Incentive  payments  If 
applied  to  one  segment  of  agriculture,  such 
as  the  hog  Industry,  would  probably  lead  to 
similar  requests  from  other  segments  of  ag- 
riculture and  possibly  nonagrlcultural  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

The  added  Income  poiired  Into  the  hog 
Industry  would  likely  stimulate  hog  pro- 
duction far  beyond  our  needs  and  tend  to 
result  in  a  self -perpetuating  condition. 


Making  payments  above  the  market  level 
for  hogs  of  limited  weight  ranges,  as  pro- 
vided for,  could  lead  to  the  need  for  an- 
nual production  quotas,  down  even  to  in- 
dividual producers.  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to 
foresee  how  the  direct  payment  program 
could  be  put  Into  effect  without  having  these 
results. 

A  direct  payment  program  such  as  sug- 
gested would  tend  to  make  the  hog  business 
a  closed  business  since  the  rights  to  produce 
under  such  a  program  would  have  to  be  re- 
stricted to  avoid  upsetting  the  annual 
quota  which  could  be  marketed.  An  addi- 
tional factor  adverse  to  such  a  program 
would  be  the  likelihood  that  the  windfall 
earnings  resulting  from  payments  above  the 
market  price  would  to  a  considerable  extent 
be  capitalized  Into  farm  values. 

Of  course,  these  serious  consequences  for 
farmers  would  not  show  up  immediately,  but 
their  probable  effects  would  nevertheless 
face  agriculture  over  the  longer  period. 

The  cost  of  undertaking  the  proposed  com- 
pensatory payment  program  to  hog  pro- 
ducers would  be  high  even  with  the  limita- 
tions provided  for.  The  cost  of  the  program, 
for  example,  under  price  and  production 
conditions  of  this  season  would  be  In  the 
order  of  approximately  $6.00  per  head  of 
hogs  on  w^hlch  the  pajrments  would  be  made. 
The  pa3rment  program  would  provide  a  strong 
Incentive  for  producers  to  market  hogs  at 
weights  under  200  pounds  and,  therefore, 
the  volume  of  hogs  usually  marketed  at  the 
lighter  weights  Is  not  an  appropriate  guide 
to  measure  such  costs.  If,  say.  50  percent  of 
the  hogs  expected  to  be  slaughtered  In  com- 
mercial establishments  this  yean|would  be  in 
the  lighter  weight  range  prqMK^or.  the 
costs  of  the  program  payment8^Hi||»g  one 
season  would  amount  to  200  to  2^pnilllon 
dollars. 

We  feel  that  farmers  should  be  encouraged 
to  market  their  hogs  at  lighter  weights  than 
under  recent  conditions,  but  we  should  not 
wish  to  recommend  that  hogs  be  marketed 
for  slaughter  at  less  than  180  pounds.  More- 
over, there  would  be  serious  administrative 
difficulties  of  enforcing  the  weight  limita- 
tions under  such  a  program. 

The  provision  authorizing  funds  to  con- 
duct the  proposed  program  would  not  appear 
to  be  In  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  legis- 
lation providing  for  section  32  programs, 
particularly  Inasmuch  as  the  direct  pay- 
ments would  utilize  much  If  not  all  of  the 
section  32  funds  available,  thus  leaving  little 
or  no  section  32  funds  for, any  other  com- 
modities. 

The  proposed  legislation  not  only  author- 
izes but  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments to  hog  producers  under  certain  con- 
ditions. It  would  be  undesirable  to  require 
such  a  payment  program  especially  under 
the  limited  conditions  outlined.  Other 
conditions  affect  the  welfare  of  hog  pro- 
ducers to  a  considerable  extent  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  needs  administra- 
tive latitude  as  to  the  undertaking  of  a 
program  such  as  this. 

This  proposal  would,  during  a  period  of 
seasonally  and  cyclically  heavy  marketings, 
bring  additional  supplies  to  an  overburdened 
market  by  encouraging  marketing  of  hogs 
earlier  than  normal  (at  lighter  weight). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  repeat,  that  is  a 
completely  misleading  report  that  ob- 
jects to  things  that  are  not  even  in  the 
amendment.  Yet  it  served  the  Depart- 
ment's punxjse,  by  confusing  the  com- 
mittee enough  to  defer  action  on  this 
proposal. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  President,  I  made  a 
new  try  to  get  some  fair  consideration 
from   the   Department   of   Agriculture. 
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All  I  asked  ws  an  objective  analysis  of 
my  amendment,  not  their  views  on  what 
they  think  are  my  views,  not  something 
dreamed  up  out  of  their  own  limited 
imaginations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  sent  the  Secreta>ry  of  Agriculture 
on  February  14,  calling  attention  to  this 
misleading  repnjrt  and  asking  that  some- 
body read  the  amendment  before  com- 
menting upon  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

PZBXV4ST    14.    1956. 
Bon.  EzKA  TAjrr  Binsom, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  WojiJi- 
ingtoTt.  D.  C. 

DK.UI  Ms.  Skcbxtaxt:  I  wUh  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  report  submitted  by  your 
Department  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Asrlculture.  entitled  "Stanement  Concern- 
ing Proposed  Legislation  on  Hog  Marketing 
Premium  Payments." 

This  report  was  submitted  In  response  to 
an  amendment  I  proposed  to  the  new  farm 
bill,  copies  of  which  were  available  to  your 
representatives  present  at  the  commlttea 
meeting  at  which  it  was  outlined  In  detail. 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  stand  on  that  report 
as  a  proper  analysis  of  the  prnpoeal? 

I  ncUBt  say  to  you,  as  I  said  to  your  repre- 
sentatives at  the  committee  meeting,  that 
I  am  sliocked  by  such  careless  treatment  ot 
so  Important  a  subject.  Any  lulr  reading 
of  both  my  proposal  and  my  supporting 
statement,  then  your  Department  report, 
would  raise  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  authors  of  this  report  even  read 
the  proposal — let  alone  gave  it  any  serious 
consideration. 

Your  report,  Mr.  Secretary,  creates  ficti- 
tious questions  not  In  any  way  involved  in 
this  proposal. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  third  paragraph  of 
that  report,  which  you  cited  as  a  principal 
reason  for  opposing  the  proposal: 

"Permitting  prices  of  hogs  to  seek  their 
own  levels  in  the  market  with  the  taxpayers 
then  making  up  the  difference  to  producers 
between  the  market  price  and  the  specified 
levels  in  the  proposed  legislation  would  have 
several  unclersirable  effects  which  would 
tend  to  outweigh  the  advantages  to  be 
gained." 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  challenge  you  to  show  me 
any  place  in  the  proposed  amendment  which 
would  permit  "prices  of  bogs  to  seek  their 
own  levels  in  the  market  with  the  taxpayers 
then  making  up  the  difference  to  producers 
between  the  market  price  and  the  specified 
levels"  etc. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  a  Senate 
committee,  considering  important  legisla- 
tion, gets  such  distorted  reports  from  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 

The  rest  of  your  rep>ort  is  as  irrelevant 
to  the  facts  of  the  proposal  as  this  first  false 
assumption.  You  talk  at  great  length 
about  the  need  for  "controls."  without  even 
recognizing  that  a  simple  dollar  limitation 
was  proposed  as  the  means  of  control. 

You  arbitrarily  estimate  that  premiums 
would  be  needed  on  50  percent  of  the  hoRS 
expectl^d  to  be  slaughtered  next  year  in 
arriving  at  your  cost  estimate,  without  ap- 
parently even  considering  what  poundage  of 
meat  that  would  eliminate  from  the  market 
and  what  effect  that  reduction  in  supply 
would  tiave  on  market  prices,  thereby  lower- 
ing the  Incentive  payments  under  terms  of 
the  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  any  department  of  our 
Government  should  be  ashamed  of  submit- 
ting such  a  legislative  report.  Regardless  of 
whether  or  not  you  approve  oX  the  sugges- 


tion, any  oommtttee  of  the  Senate  la  en- 
titled to  factual  guidance  Instead  of  pure 
hogwash. 

My  own  detailed  explanation  of  the  pro- 
posal was  printed  in  full  In  the  CoNcaxa- 
sioNAL  Rbcoro,  and  was  available  for  your 
Department's  review  and  comment.  If  you 
lacked  time  to  do  so.  do  you  not  think  it 
would  have  been  more  honorable  to  honestly 
say  so  and  ask  for  stich  time.  Instead  of 
blindly  opposing  the  measure  on  completely 
false  and  misleading  assumptions? 

I  regret  the  necestlty  to  say  these  things. 
In  all  probability,  you  never  saw  the  report 
as  submitted.  Yet  I  feel  it  is  evidence  of 
the  slipshod  approach  of  your  Department 
to  suggestions  from  others. 

I  have  reintroduced  the  proposal  in  the 
Senate,  both  as  a  separate  bill  and  as  aa 
amendment  to  S.  3183. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  whether  your 
Department  still  sUnds  on  its  original 
report  on  this  measure,  or  is  willing  to  admit 
its  shortcomings  and  come  forth  with  a 
serious  analysis  of  this  propoeal. 

I  would  regret  to  have  to  tell  hog  farmers 
of  my  State  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gave  fo  little  consideration  to  what  was 
Intended  as  a  constructive  suggestion  that 
its  officials  refused  to  even  find  out  what  was 
actually  proposed. 
Sincerely, 

HUBSBT   H.   EVMFHBZT. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  the  Senate  to  know  the  reply  I 
have  since  received,  dated  February  20. 
I  a-^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
letter  inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  bein«?  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THX  SfcCRFTARY  or  ACtTCTn.TtTRr. 

Washington.  February  20,  195€. 
Hon.  HirBEaT  H.  Humphbxt, 

United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Humphset:  On  my  return 
from   the   west   coast    I   find   your   letter  of 
February   14.     It  will   receive  the  attention 
It  deserves. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EZKA  T.    BCNSOM. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  not  read 
that  reply  to  the  Senate.  t)ecaii.so  it  will 
be  before  the  Senate  for  observation,  and 
I  shall  attempt  to  quote  from  it  when 
my  amendment  is  called  up  tomorrow 
or  Friday.  • 

That  was  not  much  help  to  the  Senate, 
when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  making 
critical  decisions  on  a  farm  bill. 

It  was  not  much  cooperation,  from  an 
administration  that  says  it  wants  to  co- 
operate In  bipartisan  efforts  to  help 
farmers. 

I  am  placing  these  letters  In  the  Rec- 
ord, Mr.  President,  to  make  clear  my 
attempt  to  get  an  honest  appraisal  from 
the  £)epartment  of  Agriculture — and 
their  utter  refusal  to  provide  one  when 
it  was  needed. 

It  was  amazing  to  me  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  timekto  go  out  to  California  to 
attack  organized  labor,  had  time  to  go 
up  to  St.  Paul  to  make  a  Republican  rally 
peptalk,  had  time  to  carry  on  quite  a 
campaign  against  the  recommendations 
of  our  Senate  committee,  yet  either  had 
no  time,  or  would  not  take  the  time,  to 
have  some  of  his  experts  answer  a  rush 
request  for  official  information  on  pend- 
ing business  of  the  Senate. 

When  I  started  nny  farm  address  last 
week.  I  thought  thut  perhaps  if  I  took 


long  enough  discussing  this  bill  and  the 
problems  of  America  s  farmers.  Secre- 
tary Benson  might  have  time  to  catch  up 
on  his  work  and  have  a  better  analysis 
of  the  hog  proposal  available  for  us. 

Sure  enough,  his  Under  Secretary 
finally  did. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  receive  a  letter 
March  2.  which  admitted  the  Depart- 
ment had  made  some  errors  in  their 
first  hasty  appraisal  of  the  bill,  but  added 
little  more  factual  help  for  guidance  of 
this  body.  All  it  did  was  to  reaffirm  the 
fact  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
opposed  to  helping  hog  producers  in  this 
way. 

They  say  it  is  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. They  say  they  want  farmers  to 
have  freedom. 

Well.  I  wUl  let  them  explain  that  to 
midwest  hog  producers.  The  Depart- 
ment certainly  has  not  convinced  me. 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  be  able  to 
convince  hog  farmers, 

Mr.  President,  to  make  the  record 
complete,  and  give  the  Department  its 
belated  due  of  finally  sending  me  what 
is  Intended  to  pass  for  a  report  on  the 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  March  1  letter  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Darutntrtrt  or  Acricttlturs, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  March  I,  159*. 
Hon.  HuBXRT  H.  Humphrtt, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hvmphbet:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February  15.  discussing  the 
Department's  report  to  the  Senste  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  concerning 
your  proposal  for  hog  marketing  premium 
payments. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  request  for  our 
report  on  the  proposed  hng  marketing  pay- 
ment legislation  was  compiled  with  over- 
night. Wllhin  the  time  available  to  us  for 
submission  of  the  requested  report,  the  pro- 
posal was  given  very  serious  and  conccn* 
trated  consideration.  Despite  the  time  lim- 
its, the  report  we  furnished  adequately  re- 
flects our  overall  thinking  with  respect  to 
the  hog  marketing  premium  payment  ap- 
proach. 

The  proposal  permitted  an  open-end  pay- 
ment program  on  lighter  weight  hogs  when 
hog  prices  were  at  or  below  90  percent  of 
parity.  The  proposal  provided  for  a  maxi- 
mum payment  to  any  one  producer  In  any 
one  calendar  year,  and  It  Is  regretted  that 
our  report  did  not  mention  that  feature  of 
the  propoeal.  But.  as  we  Indicated,  the  pro- 
posal would  permit  hog  prices  to  fluctuate 
in  accordance  with  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions, and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to  make  payments  to  those 
producers  selling  hogs  of  the  permitted 
weighU  whenever  the  market  price  for  hogs 
was  below  the  specified  levels  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

We  recognise  the  problems  of  the  hog  pro- 
ducers and  have  been  seeking  earnestly  and 
cotutructlvely  to  do  everything  that  Is  fair, 
realistic,  and  economically  sound  to  Improve 
the  situation.  We  do  not  believe  the  ap- 
proach of  making  Incentive  payments  for 
the  marketing  of  lighter  weight  hogs  is  the 
answer  in  solvinic  the  hog  problem.  Such  a 
program  would  likely  retard  and.  lu  the  long 
run.  even  prevent  needed  adjustments  in 
production  and  marketing.  The  objective 
for  farmers  to  have  freedom  to  operate  effi- 
ciently and   to  adjust  their  prcductlon  to 
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changing  consumer  demandls  would  not  be 
assured  or  encouraged  by  this  kind  of  a 
Government  program. 

The  propoeal  essentially  14  only  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  and.  as  you  know,  the  real 
solution  to  the  livestock  problem  is  produc- 
ing right  and  marketing  right. 
Sincerely  yours,  j 

Trux  O-  Morse, 

Unifier  Secretary. 

DOLLAR  Ltxrr  ON  PRICE  iBtTPPORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  other  improvements  I  am  pro- 
posing in  this  farm  bill  is  a  limitation  on 
amount  of  price  support  loans  to  any  one 
farmer. 

I  am  most  happy  to  have  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  President  Of  the  United 
States  In  my  objective. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  I  have 
been  urging  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  price  supports  to  any  one  farmer.  It 
is  in  my  own  price-support  bill  intro- 
duced before  this  body  lajt  spring.  The 
administration  was  not  interested  in  it 
then. 

Quite  frankly,  one  of  my  purposes  in 
proposing  such  a  cutoff  was  to  end  the 
overused  and  abused  argument  of  this 
administration  that  all  of  the  benefits  of 
price  supports  went  to  "big  operators." 

It  always  seemed  strange  to  me,  if  such 
were  the  case,  why  most  of  these  "big 
operators"  actually  opposed  effective 
price  supports  and  supported  the  admin- 
istration's smvival-of-the-fitte&t  theory 
of  take  your  chances  in  the  market 
place."  It  has  been  the  average  family 
farmer  who  has  been  the  stanchest  sup- 
porter of  effective  price  and  income  pro- 
tection programs. 

While  the  adminLstration  has  always 
waved  around  figures  about  huse  million- 
dollar  support  loans,  until  someone  else 
suggested  doing  something  about  it  they 
never  came  to  this  Congress  to  a?;k  for 
any  limit.  They  seemed  to  prefer  keep- 
ing such  loans  as  a  whipping  boy  to  help 
destroy  the  rest  of  the  farm  program. 

At  last,  however,  in  an  election  year, 
the  President  saw  the  light,  and  agreed 
with  me. 

In  his  message  to  the  Senate  he  said: 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  placing  a 
dollar  limit  on  the  size  of  price-support  loans 
to  any  one  individual  or  farming  unit.  The 
limit  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  give  full 
protection  to  efficiently  operated  family 
farms. 

Those  are  the  words  of  our  President. 
In  his  special  message  on  agriculture, 
which  he  sent  to  the  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 9, 1956. 

I  support  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion. In  fact,  I  introduced  a  bill  before 
the  recommendation  was  made. 

However,  I  looked  in  vain  to  find  the 
legislative  language  recommended  by  the 
President's  Agriculture  Department  or 
his  spokesmen  on  the  Hill  to  spell  out 
this  item. 

In  all  fairness  to  our  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  I  must  say  that  the 
Idea  was  considered  as  the  President  sug- 
gested, but  with  little  or  no  supporting 
evidence  or  push  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  What  we  got  Instead  was 
an  outline  of  the  problems  It  might  pre- 
sent, the  difficulties  it  might  create. 


In  other  words,  objection  was  made 
to  it. 

It  is  imderstandable  that  some  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  may  well  have 
felt  that  the  President  was  not  serious 
about  this  recommendation — that  he  and 
his  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not 
really  intend  for  us  to  take  this  family 
farm  cutoff  recommendation  seriously, 
even  though  the  recommendation  occu- 
pies a  great  deal  of  space  in  the  Repub- 
lican-sponsored advertisements. 

However.  I  am  willing  to  take  it  seri- 
ously. I  want  to  support  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  when  he  belatedly 
accepts  an  idea  I  have  advanced.  If  his 
own  people  will  not  press  for  his  recom- 
mendation, the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will.  Particularly  when  the  Republican 
advertising  agencies,  despite  the  fact  no 
Republican  bill  was  introduced  before 
our  committee  to  carry  it  out,  are  plac- 
ing large  paid  ads  in  rural  newspapers  of 
the  country  urging  farmers  to  write  their 
Senators  or  Congressmen  to  "help  Eisen- 
hower pass  the  new  farm  program,"  in- 
cluding this  item. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  one  of  these  ads, 
from  the  Thorp  Courier  of  Thorp,  Wis. 
I  may  have  more  to  say  later  about  this 
nonpolitical  approach  to  our  farm  pro- 
gram, after  all  of  Secretary  Benson's 
high-sounding  words  about  a  nonpar- 
tisan approach. 

The  GCP  s  idea  of  nonpartisanship,  on 
farm  policy  as  well  as  on  foreign  policy, 
seems  to  be  that  we  must  agree  every- 
thing they  suggest  is  right,  and  anything 
anybody  else  suggests  is  all  wrong. 

In  any  event,  let  me  read  point  4  of  the 
"Eisenhower-Republican"  farm  program 
outlined  in  that  ad,  which  they  ask  help 
in  getting  passed: 

Protect  family-type  farms  by  limiting  the 
size  of  price  support  loans  made  to  large 
corporate-type  farms. 

All  right,  we  will  help. 

Republicans  seemed  unwilling  to  take 
the  lead,  so  I  shall.  And  any  Republican 
who  votes  against  my  amendment  will  be 
voting  against  the  "Eisenhower-Repub- 
lican" farm  program  as  presented  to  the 
Nation  by  this  barrage  of  high-pressure 
advertising. 

But  let  us  adopt  the  amendment  pro- 
posing a  limitation  of  $25,000  on  price 
support  loans  with  full  knowledge  of  how 
limited  the  bigger  loans  are,  instead  of 
pi-eserving  the  misconceptions  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  deliberately 
created. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
an  extensive  scientific  statistical  study 
during  1955  of  the  size  of  grain  loans. 

The  report  was  distributed  several 
weeks  ago  in  the  routine  mailing  of  Sec- 
retary Benson's  press  releases,  and  you 
may  have  missed  noting  it.  At  least  not 
so  much  clamoring  was  done  about  it 
as  has  been  done  about  releases  listing 
the  "ten  biggest  loans"  in  various  cate- 
gories. 

Here  is  what  this  study  showed  about 
the  size  distribution  of  support  loans  in 
1953: 

Out  of  296,000  com  loans,  only  104 — 
less  than  three-tenths  of  1  percent — 
were  larger  than  $25,000. 


Out  of  43,000  oat  loans,  only  10 — 1 
in  each  4,000 — were  larger  than  $25,- 
000. 

Out  of  61.000  soybean  price  support 
loans,  only  5  were  larger  than  $25,000. 

Out  of  34,000  barley  loans,  only  66  were 
over  $25,000. 

Out  of  33,000  grain  sorghum  loans, 
only  25  were  larger  than  $25,000. 

Out  of  58,000  flaxseed  loans,  only  18 
were  over  $25,000. 

Out  of  591,000  wheat  loans,  only  1,400, 
or  about  one-fifth  of  1  percent,  were 
larger  than  $25,000. 

I  regret  that  later  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, or  more  figures  of  a  similar  nature 
for  other  commodities.  If  they  are  avail- 
able, they  were  not  made  available  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  our 
Senate  committee  while  we  were  consid- 
ering the  President's  recommendations 
along  with  other  recommendations  in 
drafting  a  new  farm  bill. 

However,  it  appears  obvious  from  this 
partial  study  that  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  price  support  loans  have  been 
made  to  family-size  farmers — contrary 
to  some  impressions  that  have  been  stim- 
ulated and  perpetuated. 

Furthermore,  it  also  appears  obvious 
that  a  dollar  limit  on  price  support  loans 
at  $25,000,  as  proposed  in  my  amend- 
ment— or,  at  the  highest,  $50,000 — would 
provide  complete  support  to  practically 
all  family  farmers,  and  would  reduce 
support  eligibility  of  but  a  very  few 
farmers  in  the  Nation. 

Not  nearly  all  commodities  in  any  one 
year  are  covered  by  price  support  loans. 

But  even  if  they  were,  such  a  limita- 
tion as  I  have  proposed  would  affect  less 
than  4  percent  of  all  the  commercial 
farms  in  the  United  States — and  even 
they  would  have  eligibility  up  to  the 
$25,000  level. 

Census  data  reveals  that  only  3.7  per- 
cent of  the  farms  in  our  country  have 
gross  sales  above  the  $25,000  figure. 

Such  bigger  farming  operators  produce 
and  sell  about  27  percent  of  the  total 
volume  of  farm  production,  despite  their 
small  size  in  numbers. 

Even  under  this  limitation,  about  hall 
of  that  production  would  still  be  fully 
eligible  for  supports,  leaving  unsupported 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  supply. 

In  other  words,  85  percent  of  the  total 
commodity  supply  would  be  eligible 
under  a  $25,000  limitation  for  price  sup- 
port loans. 

If  there  is  any  validity  at  all  to  argu- 
ments that  lower  price  support  helps  re- 
strict production — and  I  have  repeatedly 
challenged  that  contention  as  far  as  the 
average  family  farmer  is  concerned — it 
would  exist  in  this  area  of  bigger  oper- 
ators farming  more  as  a  speculative  en- 
terprise, and  not  solely  dependent  upon 
one  operation  for  their  income.  It  is 
these  bigger  operators  who  might  have 
capital  and  resources  to  shift  to  different 
ventures,  whereas  the  average  farmer 
has  little  choice,  in  time  of  lower  unit 
prices,  than  to  try  and  increase  his  in- 
come by  increasing  his  production. 

If,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  we 
should  concede  the  premise  of  those  who 
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say  price  supports  are  an  incentive  to 
Increased  production — this  cutoff  would 
eliminate  any  such  incentive  from  15 
percent  of  our  national  production  while 
only  affecting  some  3.7  percent  of  the 
farm  operators. 

If  the  dollar  limitations  on  price-sup- 
port loans  were  set  at  $50,000,  and  all 
farm  commodities  were  covered  by  sup- 
port loans,  probably  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  farm  units  and  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  farm  production  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  eligibility  for  price-sup- 
port loans.  The  total  production  of  all 
but  the  very  largest  factories  in  the  field 
would  be  covered. 

Yet  we  would  eliminate  the  embarrass- 
ment of  1  or  2  huge  loans  that  critics  of 
the  farm  program  always  delight  in 
parading  before  the  public,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  those  loans  were  fully 
repaid  to  the  Government  without  loss. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  only 
about  2  percent  of  our  commercial  farms 
had  gross  sales  in  excess  of  $25,000  in 
1954,  according  to  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau.  Probably  not  more  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  Minnesota  farms 
had  gross  sales  of  more  than  $50,000, 
although  figures  on  farms  of  this  size 
are  not  reported  by  the  census. 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  would 
help  to  reverse  the  current  trend  toward 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial- 
ized agricultural  units. 

As  President  Eisenhower  stated  in  his 
farm  message,  over-large  price  support 
loans  "constitute  a  threat  to  the  tradi- 
tional family  size  farm,"  and  also  a 
threat  to  continuation  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams due  to  the  unfair  blackeye  they 
give  these  programs. 

"Under  price-support  machinery  as  it 
has  been  functioning,  price-support 
loans  of  tremendous  size  have  occasion- 
ally occurred,"  the  President  told  us  in 
his  message.  And  the  President  added: 
"It  is  not  sound  Government  policy  to 
underwrite  at  public  expense  such  for- 
midable competition  with  family-oper- 
ated farms,  which  are  the  bulwarks  of 
our  agriculture." 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  agrees 
most  heartily  with  the  President.  His  re- 
marks sound  very  familiar  to  me.  almost 
echoing  what  I  have  said  time  and  time 
again.  The  only  difference  is  that  when 
Hubert  HtxMPHRET  suggests  it,  the  press 
says  I  want  to  "penalize  eflBciency." 
When  the  President  says  it,  they  all 
applaud. 

Well,  now  we  have  both  said  it,  and 
I  am  doing  something  about  it. 

I  agree  most  strongly  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  there  is  something  uniquely 
desirable  and  important  to  the  preser- 
vation of  democracy  and  strong  rural 
communities  in  maintenance  of  the  fam- 
ily farm  pattern  of  American  agriculture. 
I  agree  so  strongly  that  I  introduced  a 
resolution  In  the  Senate  a  year  ahead  of 
the  President's  message,  asking  that  we 
make  such  a  proclamation  of  public 
policy. 

Yet  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
opposed  the  family  farm  resolution  I 
proposed  in  1955.  proposed  as  a  means  of 
redefining  our  objectives  of  public  poUcy 
right  along  the  lines  the  President's  mes- 
sage has  since  picked  up  and  echoed. 


My  resolution  was  Introduced  because 
I  felt  convinced  the  current  trend  is 
against  the  family  farm.  Perhaps  others 
will  harken  to  that  warning,  now  that 
the  President  ads  his  voice  to  mine  when 
we  say  the  family  farm  is  losing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  series  of  statistical 
tables  supporting  my  claim  that  family 
farms  are  losing  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FAMn.T  Farms  Ark  Losinq 

Family  farms  lost  ground  to  Industrialized 
agricultural  production  units  between  1950 
and  1954  according  to  the  1955  census  of 
agriculture.  Industrialized  farming  units 
increased  by  26  percent  In  numbers.  The 
number  of  family  farms  dropped  by  11  per- 
cent.     (See    table    1.) 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  family  farms 
to  the  number  of  Industrialized  unlu 
dropped  from  34  to  1  In  1850,  to  24  to  1  Ui 
1954. 
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BOTH     TZNANTS    AND    OWNEKS    LOST    OCT 

There  was  a  drop  of  353.000  In  the  number 
of  full  owner-operated  farms,  a  drop  of 
276,000  In  the  number  of  tenant-operated 
farms  and  an  Increase  of  32.000  In  the  num- 
ber of  part-owner  operated  farms. 
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riRM  price  sttpports  saved  PAMn.T  rARMS 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  1950- 
54  price  support  programs  are  mirrored  In 
what  happened  to  numbers  of  different  types 
of  farms. 
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Cash  grain  farms  with  Incom*  protected 
by  firm  price  supports  during  the  4  years.  In- 
creased In  numbers  by  24  percent.  Dairy 
farmers,  placed  on  the  sliding  scale  In  1954. 
decreased  In  numbers  by  9  percent,  while 
livestock  farmers  (hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep) 
without  price  supports  dropped  by  14  percent 


In  numbers.  Hardest  hit  were  general  di- 
versified farms  whose  numt>ers  dropped  by 
almost  one-third  (30  percent).  This  situa- 
tion was  widespread  and  general  in  nearly  all 
SUtea. 

The  big  drops  in  numbers  of  family  farms 
came  in  the  below  95.000  gross  cash  Income 
groups. 

If  the  numbers  of  these  low  Income  farm 
families  had  dropped  because  they  had 
moved  up  the  Income  scale  this  would  be  a 
happy  situation.  But.  obviously,  that  did 
not  happen.  The  big  drop  In  numbers  of 
low  Income  farm  operator  fannllles  reOecta 
the  fact  that  these  famUies  quit  farming 
entirely. 

LOWEST    INCOME    FARM    FAMnJES    NOT    HXLPBO 

BT  orr-r*RM  woax 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has  stated 
that  drops  In  farm  Income  have  not  hurt 
farm  families  because  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain  remunerative  and  attractive  off-farm 
work.  However.  Census  figures  reveal  that 
the  lowest  Income  farm  families  able  to 
obtain  at  least  100  days  of  more  of  off -farm 
work  did  not  Increase,  but  rather  decreased, 
from  1950  to  1954.  The  number  of  farms  the 
Census  calls  part-time  farms  (which  might 
be  better  named  "part-time  farms  with  very 
low  farm  income")  actually  decreased  by 
67.000  during  the  4  years. 

Nationwide,  the  numbers  of  farmers  with 
gross  farm  Incomes  who  worked  off  the  farm 
for  100  days  or  more  Increased  by  118.000. 
The  number  of  farmers  who  worked  off  the 
farm  between  1  and  99  days  per  year  in- 
creased by  159.000. 
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The  proportion  of  all  farmers  who  worked 
off  the  farm  between  1  and  99  days  Increased 
from  16  percent  In  1950  to  21  percent  In  1954. 
The  proportion  of  all  farmers  who  worked 
off-farm  1  or  more  days  Increased  from  43 
percent  In  1950  to  65  percent  In  1064. 

To  put  this  another,  and  somewhat  mors 
meaningful  way.  there  was  a  4-pcrcent  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  part-time  farmera^ 
those  who  worked  more  than  100  days  ott 
the  farm  per  year  regardless  of  Income — and 
a  34-perrent  Increase  In  the  number  of  ap- 
proximately full-time  fanners  who  worked 
off  tbclr  farm  for  1  to  09  days  during  tb« 
year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  tables  I,  II. 
ni.  and  IV. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
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130. « 

180.4 

in&8 

133.6 

1(15.9 

1.M.0 

38.2 

M.4 

1Z8 

193.0 

61.0 

-a  7 

-4.0 
-1.8 

-no 

-10.0 
-12  S 

-lao 

-11.6 

-».  1 

-11.3 
-3.1 
-&« 
-22 

-lis 

-11 

-2S 

-12 
-6 

-10 
-8 
-7 
-9 
-0 
-9 
-7 

-11 
-7 

-17 
-6 
-6 

3,3 

i7 
23 
9.6 

4.5 
10.3 
3.6 
.8 
1.5 
10 
2.6 
4.2 
1.5 
1.0 
LI 

1.7 
X5 
1.7 

ei9 

Z3 
7.3 
3.6 
LO 
1.0 
2.2 
L8 
3.5 
1.3 
.5 
1.0 

+l.« 
-.8 

+.6 

+17 

-1-2  2 

+3.0 

0 

-.2 
+.5 
+.8 
+.8 
+.7 
+.2 
+.5 
+.1 

+94 
-23 
-»-.« 
+39 

-J-96 

+41 

0 

-20 

+m 

+44 
+20 
+1.'S 
-l-IOO 
+10 

Ohio 

Oklahoma... ...«~. 

Orefson  

120.5 
72  6 
2U.  1 
79.6 
£8.4 
12:1.9 
160.1 

09.5 
.10.7 

i3.ro 

8.7 

ZM.2 

1,900.1 

1, 309.  4 

13Z7 
80.8 
3Z2 
86.1 
61.2 

151.8 

213.3 
16.1 
76.5 
37.3 

144.7 
9.5 

290.9 
1,726.0 
1,381.6 

-1Z2 
-8.2 
-3.1 
-6.5 
-2.8 

-27.9 

-44.2 
-1.8 
-7.0 
-6.6 

-11.1 
-.8 

-S6.  7 
-1.V).9 
-212. 2 

-9 
-10 
-10 

-8 
-5 
-18 
-21 
-11 
-9 
-17 

zl 

-13 

-9 

-13 

3.0 

1.5 

3.1 

Z8 

1.5 

.6 

U.2 

.8 

1.9 

6.7 

1.5 

.9 

40.2 

5R.7 

35.1 

1.8 

1.8 

2.2 

Zl 

1.6 

.7 

12.9 

.9 

1.6 

3.1 

1.1 

1.0 

31.6 

44.8 

29.1 

+1.2 
-.3 

+.» 
+.7 
-.1 
-.1 
+.3 
-.1 
+.3 

+2.6 
+.4 
-.1 

-f8.6 
+1.1.  9 

-J-6-0 

+CT 

Colorado. .......... 

-17 

Ulaho 

llhlMli.*..... ........ 

+41 

Penns.vlvanis 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

+33 

In'liana.  ........... 

— « 

-14 

Kanaan 

KeoUieky 

Micbutan ..... 

.Minnexola 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia     ... 

+2 
-11 

+19 

Washlnirton 

Wisconsin 

+84 
+36 

Netiraska 

N>w  .Mrtico 

North  fnrolina 

North  Dakota 

Wyoming  

f  -»» 

The  West 

The  North 

The  .SoiJth 

+27 

+31 
+21 

Table  II 

(Thousands  of  farm  units] 


Cash  p-ato 

Dairy 

Livestock 

General 

r 

State 

Cash  grain 

Dairy 

Livestock 

General 

EUt« 

1064 

1950 

1954 

1950 

1954 

1950 

1954 

1950 

1954 

1050 

1054 

1050 

1954 

10.10 

1954 

1950 

w 

6 

8 
60 
30 

4U 
64 

5 
2! 
34 
12 

3.^ 
0 

1 
6 

4 
9 

t 

«U 

25 

26 

41 

2 

15 

35 

10 

33 

0 

2 

3 

7 

3 

7 

U 

12 

V 

8 

R 

38 

SO 

2 

3 

0 

1 

I 

t, 

16 

16 

8 

9 

9 

if, 

50 

2 

3 

0 

1 

It 

11 

13 

5 

44 

3K 
105 

16 

10 

28 

11 

42 

1 

6 

7 

13 
12 

ti 

61 

46 

120 

37 

27 

11 

.16 

13 

43 

1 

C 

C 

5 

7 

16 

lb 

21 

13 

14 

15 

28 

3 

13 

0 

1 

10 

6 

8 
25 

28 

28 

22 
24 

19 

38 
3 

18 
0 
1 

12 

North  Dakota 

39 

36 

20 
4 
3 

18 
3 

14 
1 
3 

i 

4 

1 

422 

71 

39 

22 

20 

4 

7 

14 

2 

17 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

320 

63 

3 

26 

7 

6 

38 

2 

15 

8 

4 

8 

107 

413 
90 

3 

33 
8 
7 

44 
2 

15 
9 
4 
8 

U 

^6 

1 

^61 

\t3 

8 
29 
22 

6 

9 
28 
17 
48 

S 
13 

4 
10 

6 
440 
186 

10 
34 
25 

6 

6 
35 
23 
48 

4 
14 

5 
11 

6 
520 
211 

8 

21 

11 

5 

11 

11 

14 

17 

3 

7 

3 

7 

1 

aiH 
111 

10 

MiUio 

Illtnol!! 

Ohio 

Oklahoma - 

Oretton 

31 

17 

« 

Pennsylvania 

12 

lOWfl                             ««      •               •.«..  •■•■■'r-r.r      - 

South  Dakota.. _ 

Tennessee 

12 

22 

K«^n  tuck  y....... .............. - 

Texas.. — 

Utah 

23 

Vf  tr*hlv^n 

4 

>flnn)«ota.. 

Montana .................... 

Nebr.k«ka 

Virpinia 

Washington 

Wisoon.«in  

9 
3 

9 

Wyoming 

1 

New  Meilcw.... 

Tlie  North       

2fi2 

The  South 

174 

Table  III 

(Thousands  of  farms] 


StaU 


Arkanssa. 

Colorado 

Idaho _ 

Illmois ..._... ... 

Indiana 

lows ................ 

kan^a^ . ..^ ... 

Kentucky . 

Mifhiiran.. ............ 

Minrtrnnta 

Montana.  ................. 

Nebraska ... . 

New  M«'»ico ............. 

North  Carolina............ 

North  Dakota..... 


Rclitlrely  adequate 
family    farmn    (saks, 
(5.000  to  S24,999j 


1954 


I&l 

14.  1 

15,  9 
83.6 
82.6 

112  0 
4a4 
19.5 
33.4 
7Q.S 
117 

tas 

4.3 
33.4 

35.8 


1960 


\X7 
I6l6 
14.8 
8.V.9 
47.9 
llZl 
43.2 
18,0 

r.3 

7S.S 
14.4 
48.4 

5.3 
19.9 
29.2 


Chanpo 


+4.4 
-X5 
+  1.1 
-2  6 
+4.7 

-.  1 
+5.4 
+  1.5 
+6.1 
-8.0 

+.3 

+2  4 

-1.0 

+  13.5 

-3.4 


Iiiade<)uat«     family     farms 
(sales  of  less  than  $5,000) 


19.M 


«7.2 
14.7 
13.0 
54  6 
.WO 
55.9 
.■10.2 

102.4 
63.3 
73.1 
11.4 
39.0 
6.8 

I4a8 
32.7 


1050 


07.5 
ia2 
1.V9 
67.9 
72.7 
68.3 
65.4 

11.16 
78.6 
81.4 
13.  H 
48.0 
7.5 

173.1 
3Z4 


Change 


-3a  3 
-1.5 
-2  9 
-13.3 
-14.7 
-12  4 
-14.8 
-13.2 

-:15.3 

-8.3 
-2.4 
-9.0 
-1.2 
-26.3 
+.3 


State 


Relatively  adequate 
family    farms    (sales, 
t't.OOd  to  $24,999) 


Inadequate     family     farms 
(sak-s  of  less  than  $5.0U0) 


lO.M 


1950      Change 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

I'tah 

Virginia 

Washiiuiton 

Wisconsin . 

Wyominc 

The  West 

The  North 

The  South 


!S2.2 

23.1 

13.4 

34.8 

30.5 

12.2 

57.1 

5.8 

12.3 

14.8 

58.2 

4.5 

129.5 

765.2 

3Ga7 


4.V6 

2.1.5 

12  6 

33.4 

30.5 

11.0 

72  5 

6.2 

11.4 

14.8 

S6.1 

4.8 

133.5 

74J5.  8 

233.1 


-f«.6 

-2  4 

+.8 

+1.4 

0 

+1.2 

-15.4 

-.4 

+.9 

0 

+Z1 

-.3 

-4.0 

-»-19.4 

+73.4 


1954 


68.2 

49.5 

15.7 

44.8 

27.9 

111.7 

112  0 

8.5 

67.3 

15.9 

75.4 

4.2 

124.6 

803.0 

1.10&7 


1050 


87.2 

65.3 

19.6 

52.7 

30.7 

126.5 

140.8 

9.9 

65.1 

22.5 

88.6 

4.7 

157. 4 

980.3 

L34H.6 


Change 


-19.0 

-15.8 

-3.9 

-7.9 

-2  8 

-14.8 

-2K.8 

-1.4 

-a  2 

-5l6 

-13.2 

—.5 

-318 

-176.4 

-239.9 


Table  IV 

(Thon.o.indsl 


euu 


ArkaiMM .... 

Colorado .... 

Id^ho ..... 

llllnota 

Indiana 

loara ...... 

Kanaaa 

Kentaeky 

Michigan....... 

MUuu-sota...- 

Montana 

Nel)raska....... 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 


Working 
ofl  larni 


19M 


M 

IN 
20 
«6 

73 
61 
62 
7» 
76 
60 
11 
30 
1 
10 


1949 


78 
17 
18 
M 

m 

M 

00 
77 
71 
63 
13 
26 
1 
10 


100  days  or 

more  work 

ofl  farm 


I9M 


40 
10 

n 
as 

M 
21 

25 
46 
66 

25 
« 
9 
1 
7 


1949 


V 

t 

S4 

4ft 

19 

» 

46 

48 

22 

6 

8 

1 

6 


Part -lime 
larmr 


19M 


90 
4 

3 

U 

M 

7 

* 

M 

21 

10 

2 

3 


19iS0 


27 

4 

4 

16 

21 

8 

9 

» 

24 

11 

3 

4 


Bisher  ineome  part-time 
larius 


Ofl  farm      100  days  off 


19M 


4S 

14 

17 

52 

67 

M 

43 

66 

66 

M 

9 

27 

I 

7 


1949 


I9M 


1949 


u 

» 

13 

6 

14 

8 

« 

» 

48 

33 

43 

14 

61 

16 

61 

21 

47 

34 

42 

15 

10 

4 

21 

6 

1 

1 

7 

4 

11 

6 

6 

U 

» 

u 

20 

34 

11 

3 

4 

1 

a 


state 


Nortli  Carotina — 

North  DaktfU 

Ohio 

Okkboma 

Ofcgeo 

Peoofylvania..... 

Sooth  I>akoU 

TenncMee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wa.shlngtoa 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Working 
ofl  (arm 


19M 


III 
15 
91 
82 
83 
09 
17 
94 

143 

li^ 

39 
61 

6 


1949 


97 
U 

w 

61 
34 

72 
1ft 
86 
135 
U 
67 
38 
98 
4 


100  days  or 

more  work 
oil  (arm 


19M 


«7 

4 

6C 

41 

23 

60 

4 

68 
93 
10 

40 

30 

81 

2 


1949 


00 
ft 

§» 
» 
24 
M 

5 

62 

105 

0 
48 
28 
27 

2 


Part-time 
farms 


19M 


» 

1 
26 
20 

« 
20 

1 
84 
4S 

4 
22 
10 

0 

1 


1900 


28 

1 
28 
30 
M 
23 

3 
36 
40 

4 
21 
12 
11 

1 


Higher  Ineome  part-time 
iarms 


Ofl  (am      100  dayt  off 


19M 


83 
14 

66 

42 
23 
49 
16 
60 
97 
11 
47 
29 
ft2 
4 


1949 


14 
ftl 
41 
24 
49 
14 
61 
89 

9 
46 
26 
47 

3 


19M 


» 
8 

41 
21 
14 

30 

3 

34 

47 

ft 

27 

20 

23 

1 


1949 


81 

3 
34 

IS 
13 
34 

1 
18 
67 

6 
26 
17 
16 

ft 


11 M 
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B£r.  HUMPHREY.  B4r.  President, 
when  my  amendment  is  called  up  for 
vote.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  well 
my  Republican  colleagues  Join  and  sup- 
port my  effort  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  a  program  that  he  be- 
latedly associated  himself  with. 

I*  OTBSB  AMSIfDlUim 

T  may  seek  other  amendments  to  im- 
prove this  farm  bill,  but  I  shall  only 
mention  two  others  briefly. 

I  have  earlier  indicated  my  convlc- 
tl<m  that  the  drastic  cutback  in  com 
acreage  to  43  million  acres  this  year  in 
the  commercial  com  area  was  unjusti- 
fied. It  becomes  even  more  so.  when  we 
take  out  250  million  bushels  of  com  for 
oiu*  set-aside,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  or 
the  national  seciirity  reserve  as  proposed 
In  my  amendment. 

Secretary  Benson  has  Indicated  his 
willingness  to  break  his  own  crackdown, 
by  his  offers  to  let  growers  produce  on 
virtually  unlimited  acres  as  long  as  he 
keeps  control  over  the  price  they  can 
get.  The  deals  being  talked  about  run 
around  56  to  57  million  acres. 

I  still  believe  in  controls  on  com.  but 
reasonable  controls.  I  still  believe  corn- 
growers  will  comply  with  controls,  if  they 
are  reasonable,  justifled,  properly  ad- 
ministered, and  if  they  get  a  decent  price 
for  what  they  can  produce. 

For  that  reason  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  requiring  that  the  com 
acreage  allotment  for  this  year  be  not 
less  than  49  million  acres — more  than 
Secretary  Benson  is  willing  to  give  farm- 
ers voluntarily  under  their  present  allot- 
ments, yet  less  than  he  is  willing  to  offer 
as  a  price  for  votes  to  defeat  90  percent 
of  parity. 

In  view  of  the  small  com  carryover, 
the  amount  being  moved  into  set-aside, 
I  think  the  49-million-acre  allotment 
would  be  reasonable  and  effective.  I 
think  we  would  get  compliance  with  it. 

There  is  more  incentive  for  the  corn- 
grower  to  comply  this  year,  because  there 
Is  a  chance  to  use  his  diverted  acres  in 
other  forms,  both  in  the  conservation 
acreage  reserve  and  in  soybeans,  which 
are  in  short  supply  and  bringing  a  fair 
price. 

My  second  com  amendment  will  be 
an  added  incentive  to  cpmpliance. 

It  would  reward  those  who  complied 
with  allotments  last  year,  and  be  an 
Incentive  to  comply  this  year. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  acreage  re- 
serve, it  would  allow  corngrowers  who 
had  complied  with  allotments  to  use 
their  preceding  year's  allotment  as  the 
acreage  basis  on  which  they  might  par- 
ticipate. 

In  other  words.  If  a  comgrower  com- 
plied with  acreage  allotments  last  year. 
and  has  a  smaller  allotment  this  year, 
he  could  put  the  difference  into  the  acre- 
age reserve. 

That  privilege  would  not  be  provided 
for  the  grower  who  overplanted  last  year. 
PAarrr  patmkmts 

Among  the  improvements  I  would  still 
like  to  see  made  in  this  bill  is  more  spe- 
cific authority  for  iise  of  compensatory 
payments,  or  parity  payments,  to  farm- 
ers as  a  method  of  protecting  their  in- 
come. 


I  Shan  call  up  an  amendment  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  wrong  to  think 
there  is  anything  bad  about  direct  pay- 
ments to  farmers  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing legislative  goals  for  agriculture. 
It  is  certainly  no  more  wrong  than  mak- 
ing parity  pajrments  to  shipping  inter- 
ests, to  make  up  the  difference  between 
levels  of  foreign  labor  and  our  own. 

I  have  always  believed  the  authority 
should  rest  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  direct  payments  whenever 
they  prove  a  more  effective  means  of 
achieving  established  support  levels.  I 
believe  they  are  an  efficient  way  of  ac- 
complishing social  objectives  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  products  to  compete 
in  the  world  markets  and  go  to  our  own 
people  at  lower  levels  than  would  pos- 
sibly otherwise  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  by 
Walter  Lippman.  commenting  on  such 
direct  payments,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  yes- 
terday, March  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

What   Is  thk   Paim   Pboblxm? 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

In  a  preceding  article  I  discussed  the  fal- 
lacy of  supposing  that  the  problem  of  the 
farm  surpluses  can  be  solved  In  any  serious 
measure  by  dumping  the  surpluses  abroad. 
We  are  left  with  the  taak  of  managing  the 
farm  problem  at  home. 

Needless  to  say.  I  do  not  know  how  to  solve 
the  farm  problem.  I  know  Just  enou(;h 
about  It.  however,  to  be  reasonably  certain 
that  no  solution  of  the  problem  Is  now  In 
sight,  and  that  the  best  we  can  hope  for 
from  the  measures  being  debated  In  Con- 
gress Is  that  the  aggrieved  farmers  wUl  get 
some  degree  of  temporary  relief. 

It  cannot  do  any  harm,  and  It  might  pos- 
sibly lead  to  something  useful,  to  ask  our- 
selves— as  If  we  had  just  arrived  from  Mara — 
what  It  Is  that  we  are  trying  to  do.  It  transit 
plres.  I  believe,  that  we  do  not  usually.  If 
ever,  say  directly  what  It  Is  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  provide  the 
farm  population  with  Incomes  which  keep 
pace  with  the  Incomes  of  the  Industrial  pop- 
ulation. It  la  now  an  accepted  rule,  which 
no  public  man  disputes,  that  the  Income  of 
farmers  must  not  stand  still,  much  less  may 
It  fall.  In  relation  to  Industrial  Income. 
That  Is  the  meaning  of  what  Is  called  parity. 

Now  the  fact  Is  that  during  this  century — 
at  least  since  World  War  I — farmere'  Incomes 
If  left  to  themselves  have  tended  to  fall  away 
from  parity.  To  prevent  this  falling  away 
from  parity  is  the  object  of  all  the  farm 
plans.  They  are  at  bottom  of  two  kinds. 
One  Is  to  restore  parity  directly,  the  other 
Is  to  restore  It  Indirectly. 

The  direct  way  would  be  to  vote  the  farm- 
ers a  Federal  subsidy  to  cover  the  deficit  be- 
tween the  income  they  earn  and  the  Income 
which  under  the  principle  of  parity  they 
ought  to  receive. 

A  direct  subsidy  system  would  work  out 
something  like  this:  In  the  case  of  cotton, 
for  example — where  there  is  one  of  our 
largest  and  meet  stubborn  surpluses — total 
market  requirements.  l)oth  domestic  and  for- 
eign, would  b«  estimated  for  the  crop  year. 
Farmers  would  be  assigned  production  quo- 
tas in  terms  of  bales.  Cotton  would  be  sold 
at  market  prices  and  would  no  longer  be 
supported  at  noncompetitive  levels.  Subsi- 
dies would  be  paid  directly  to  the  fanner  to 


make  up  the  difference  between  the  price  he 
sells  his  cotton  for  and  the  ampunt  he  should 
receive  to  maintain  his  Income  In  parity 
with  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Production 
limitations  would  be  compulsory  for  those 
farmers  who  elect  to  receive  the  subsidy. 

This  system  would  have  many  advantages 
over  the  present  system.  At  prices  which 
are  competitive  and  meet  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  supply  and  demand,  cotton  sales 
could  probably  be  Increased.  In  any  event 
they  would  not  pile  up  in  unused  surpluses 
which  are  not  only  wasteful  but  by  their 
very  existence  exert  a  depressing  influence  on 
cotton  prices  and  markets.  The  cost  of  the 
subsidy  to  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer would  probably  be  lower  through  the 
elimination  of  storage  and  Insurance  costs 
and  a  reduction  In  administrative  expenses. 
And  finally,  what  Is  perhaps  most  Important, 
the  long-run  adjustment  of  production  and 
consumption  would  be  Improved.  For  such 
a  subsidy  system  would  rely  on  market  prices 
to  allocate  the  farmers'  productive  efforts 
more  realistically. 

But  the  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  almost  all 
farm  plans  rely  on  Indirect  devices  for  cov- 
ering the  deficits  from  parity.  They  use 
Federal  money  and  the  Federal  regulating 
power  to  manipulate  supply  and  demand  in 
a  rigidly  protected  domestic  market;  the  aim 
of  the  manipulation  is  to  create  artificially 
high  prices  which  wlU  bring  farmera'  in- 
comes up  to  parity. 

Neither  method  Is  easy  to  administer  In 
our  kind  of  free  society.  For  both  involve 
massive  Interference  by  the  Government  in 
the  affairs  of  the  farmer.  The  direct 
method,  that  of  outright  payments  to  sup- 
plement incomes,  might  well  be  the  easier 
and  cheaper  to  administer.  Yet  almost  cer- 
tainly It  would  be  the  more  unpopular.  For 
it  reveals  quite  baldly  the  fact  that  the  oper- 
ation is  at  bottom  a  subsidy  by  the  Nation 
to  a  part  of  the  Nation. 

Our  people  do  not  like  to  pay  or  to  be 
paid  their  subsidies  opwnly.  They  prefer, 
having  become  used  to  them,  the  indirect 
forms  of  subsidy.  Of  these  the  tariff  is  the 
biggest  example  of  all  though  not  the  only 
one.  Practically  all  the  farm  plans  are  de- 
vices, like  the  tariff,  for  replacing  the  free 
and  open  market  with  an  artificial  market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  direct  method 
Is  the  easier  to  work  effectively,  we  should 
not  be  too  rqueamtsh  about  recognizing 
openly  the  fact  that  It  is  national  policy  to 
subsidize  agriculture.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  uf  about  that.  The  maintenance 
of  a  contented  agricultural  population  is  a 
national  Interest  of  the  first  order.  That 
agriculture  requires  protection  and  help  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  doubted,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  mere  political  prudery  to  try  to 
hide  the  reality— which  Is  that  agrlcultxire 
must  be  a  protected  and  subsidised  occupa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  read  the  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  Lippmann  says  in  regard  to  direct 
payments : 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  direct  method 
is  the  easier  to  work  effectively,  we  should 
not  be  too  squeamish  about  recognizing 
openly  the  fact  that  it  is  national  policy  to 
subsidize  agriculture.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  about  that.  The  maintenance 
of  a  contented  agricultural  population  is  a 
national  interest  of  the  first  order.  That 
agriculture  requires  protection  and  help  la 
a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubted,  and  there- 
fore It  would  be  mere  political  prudery  to 
try  and  hide  the  reality — which  Is  that  agri- 
culture must  be  a  protected  and  subsidized 
occupation. 

I  can  agree  with  what  Mr.  Llppmann 
says,  but  I  wish  he  had  said  more.  I 
wish  he  had  pointed  out  how  much  of 


the  rest  of  our  economy  is  protected  and 
subsidized  in  one  form  or  another,  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  is  agriculture. 
Mr.  President,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to 
make  direct  payments  to  hog  and  cattle 
producers  to  avoid  the  loss  they  are  suf- 
fering than  to  help  increase  the  profits 
of  meat  packers  in  the  name  of  helping 
farmers. 

For  some  reason.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  well-guarded  secret  that  much  more 
authority  exists  for  such  payments  than 
is  ever  brought  out  into  the  open.  It  has 
not  been  used.  It  will  not  be  used,  ap- 
parently, unless  this  Congress  demon- 
strates a  desire  and  a  willingness  for 
such  methods  to  be  used. 

Let  me  quote  from  section  32  of  Public 
Law  No.  320  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, providing  for  use  of  receipts  from 
customs  duties  to  aid  agriculture.  More 
funds  have  existed  in  the  section  32  ac- 
count in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
than  have  been  used  in  any  of  the  recent 
3  years  of  falling  farm  prices.  A  surplus 
of  funds  still  exists  there.  It  is  from 
these  funds  that  the  Secretary  is  hesi- 
tantly spending  some  $85  million  to  pur- 
chase pork  products  from  packers. 

But  let  me  read  you  a  section  of  that 
law.  It  outlines  three  uses  to  which 
the  Secretary  may  put  the  section  32 
funds.  The  first  is  to  encourage  expor- 
tation of  agricultural  commodities,  pro- 
viding for  payments  of  benefits  in  con- 
nection with  any  losses  sustained  on 
.such  exports.  That  is  how  we  have  au- 
thority to  subsidize  exports,  such  as 
wheat.  The  second  use  outlined  is  to 
encourage  diversion  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  normal  channels  of  trade  into 
byproducts,  again  authorizing  payments 
of  benefits  or  indemnities  to  cover  losses. 
It  is  the  third  use  to  which  I  want  to 
particularly  refer.  The  act  reads:  "re- 
establish farmers  purchasing  power  by 
making  payments  in  connection  with  the 
normal  production  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  for  domestic  consumption." 
The  act  further  says  that  the  sums 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be 
devoted  principally  to  the  perishable 
nonbasic  agricultural  commodities  other 
than  those  receiving  price  support  bene- 
fits. 

It  was  for  just  such  purposes  as  help- 
ing hog  producers,  cattle  producers,  and 
poultry  producers,  when  they  were  in 
trouble,  that  this  provision  was  made 
in  the  act. 

It  is  not  now  being  used  in  that 
manner. 

There  is  another  portion  of  our  agri- 
cultural law  many  people  seem  to  for- 
get. 

It  is  section  303  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of   1938.  as  amended, 
still  on  our  sUtute  books  and  still  in  full 
force  and  effect. 
Let  me  read  that  section. 
It  says: 

SEr.  303.  If  and  when  appropriations  are 
made  therefor,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  paymen-M  to  produc- 
era  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  or  tobacco, 
on  their  normal  production  of  such  com- 
modities. In  amounts  which,  together  with 
the  proceeds  thereof,  will  provide  a  return 
to  such  produce™  which  is  as  nearly  equal 
to  parity  price  as  the  funds  so  made  availa- 
ble will  permit. 


Tliat  is  the  section  In  our  basic  agri- 
cultural law  called  "Parity  Payments." 
It  recognizes  our  goal  of  equality.  It 
has  not  been  used,  because  no  funds 
have  been  provided  to  implement  It.  Yet 
may  I  emphasize  that  this  administration 
at  no  time  has  asked  for  funds  to  imple- 
ment it,  or  to  take  advantage  of  this  au- 
thority in  any  way  as  an  alternative 
means  of  checking  falling  farm  income. 
This  administration  has  said  one  of 
its  objections  to  90  percent  price  sup- 
ports has  been  that  they  force  prices  too 
high  for  effective  competition  in  world 
markets,  or  too  high  for  competition  with 
synthetic  substitutes. 

May  I  just  point  out,  in  passing,  if 
this  was  their  primary  concern — rather 
than  just  bringing  down  farm  prices — 
they  could  at  any  time  have  solved  that 
problem  they  raise  by  making  use  of  the 
parity  payments  authority  in  this  sec- 
tion, by  asking  Congress  for  funds  to  use 
it  as  an  alternative  to  achieving  support 
levels  through  loans  alone. 

It  is  this  section  I  propose  amending, 
both  to  make  it  more  workable  and  to 
direct  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  using  it. 

My  amendment  would  simply  add 
livestock  and  dairy  products  to  the  com- 
modities for  which  such  payments  are 
authorized. 

Then,  rather  than  making  such  pay- 
ments contingent  only  on  appropriated 
funds,  my  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
specifically  saying  that  section  32  funds 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

To  my  reading  of  the  law,  that  Is  al- 
ready provided  in  .section  32  itself.  But 
by  relating  the  section  32  fuhds  to  this 
parity  payment  section.  I  think  we  can 
make  clear  the  authority  to  use  compen- 
satory payments,  particularly  for  per- 
ishable commodities. 

I  might  just  add  that  farmers'  polls  in 
Iowa,  a  great  Republican  farm  State, 
have  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
such  comF>ensatory  payments  as  a 
method  of  helping  the  hog  producers. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  come  to  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  my  remarks. 

At  the  outset  I  declared  it  was  my 
intention  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity this  debate  afforded  to  correct 
much  of  the  misinformation  that  is  still 
being  spewed  out  across  the  countryside. 
I  have  endeavored  to  do  so,  with  facts. 
The  record  sp>eaks  for  itself. 
I  promised  to  explode  a  lot  of  msrths. 
I  promised  to  get  rid  of,  once  and  for 
all.  these  unfounded  assumptions: 

First.  The  myth  that  90-percent  price 
supports  were  responsible  for  our  sur- 
pluses, and  that  lower  sliding-scale  sup- 
ports advocated  by  this  administration 
would  curtail  production  with  less  con- 
trols. 

Second.  The  myth  that  most  of  Secre- 
tary Benson's  troubles  have  been  "the 
mess  he  inherited"  from  the  past  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Third.  The  myth  that  farmers  are  not 
really  hurting,  that  talk  of  economic 
hardship  is  just  political  talk. 

FV)urth.  The  myth  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  advocated  nothing  for 
agriculture  but  90-percent  price  sup- 
ports. 

Fifth.  The  myth  that  we  have  never 
offered  any  constructive  suggestions  and 


have  no  answer  as  to  what  to  do  about 
our  current  temporary  surplus  supplies. 
Sixth.  The  myth  that  90  percent  of 
parity  is  either  high  or  rigid. 

In  docimiented  portions  of  my  address.  ■f 

extended  over  some  5  days  on  the  Senate  "" 

floor,  I  believe  I  have  provided  evidence 
refuting  these  myths.  When  I  started, 
I  invited  study  of  the  facts  I  presented 
as  against  claims  so  often  echoed  in  the 
press  by  opponents  of  the  Democratic 
farm  program. 

Now,  as  I  near  my  conclusion,  I  again 
invite  that  comparison. 

I  invite  that  comparison  with  any  evi- 
dence that  has  been  presented  in  this  de- 
bate to  the  contrary. 

None  of  the  facts  and  figures  I  present- 
ed have  been  dlsproven.  They  stand  as 
answers  this  administration  is  unwilling 
to  face,  preferring  to  deal  in  vague  gen- 
eralities and  nice-sounding  slogans. 

There  is  Just  one  of  them  that  I  would 
like  to  expand  upon  slightly  in  this  con- 
clusion. That  is  the  false  premise  that 
90  percent  of  parity  is  high  or  rigid. 

Parity  itself  is  a  fiuctuating  scale.  It 
is 'a  measuring  device  that  goes  up  and 
down  as  cost?  go  up  and  down.  It  re- 
flects other  changes  in  our  economy.  It 
is  flexible. 

I  defy  anybody  to  prove  how  a  per- 
centage of  a  flexible  measurement  can  of 
itself  be  rigid. 

The  word  "high"  has  different  mean- 
ings to  different  people.  It  has  been 
used  in  the  context  of  indicating  "too 
high."  Of  course  90  percent  is  higher 
than  75  percent.  So  is  75  percent 
higher  than  50  percent. 

But  as  long  as  parity  is  our  accepted 
measurement  of  how  the  prices  a  farmer 
receives  compare  to  prices  the  farmer 
must  pay,  that  moving  parity  figure  is 
intended  to  mean  equality — like  a  scales 
in  balance. 

Certainly  it  Is  unfair  to  call  90  percent 
of  equality  "high,"  when  it  is  10  percent 
below  equality,  10  percent  out  of  balance. 
One  hundred  percent  would  be  full 
equality.  One  hundred  and  ten  percent 
could  probably  be  called  "high."  But  90 
percent  of  parity  cannot  properly  be 
called  "high,"  any  more  than  a  30-inch 
yardstick  could  be  called  "long."  It 
would  be  longer  than  a  24 -inch  yardstick 
but  still  less  than  a  full  yardstick — still 
less  than  the  measurement  of  a  full  yard. 
It  would  be  short,  not  long.  And  90 
percent  of  parity  is  no  different. 

Mr.  President,  this  entire  situation 
was  described  in  a  nutshell  by  Adlai 
Stevenson  recently  when  he  said: 

Our  objective  for  agriculture  is  equality 
with  other  parts  of  our  economy. 

Our  yardstick  for  measuring  this  equality 
is  parity — a  formula  for  fairness  based  on 
relating  what  a  farmer  gets  for  what  he  sells 
to  what  he  must  pay  for  what  he  buys.  And 
90  percent  of  what  is  fair  is  certainly  not 
unfair,  or  too  high.  Support  by  Government 
loans  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  basic  com- 
modities is  aU  the  more  necessary  at  the 
present  time  when  farmers'  income  is  falling 
and  we  are  moving  further  away  from  the 
goal  of  equality. 

Adlai  Stevenson  made  that  statement  |p 
in  a  message  sent  to  the  Democratic  Mid- 
west conference  in  Des  Moines,  October 
21  and  22,  before  he  was  an  aimounced 
candidate  for  President  of  the  UrUted 
States. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  Mr.  Stevenson's  entire 
statement  in  tlie  Rxcord  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
Stat«i»«nt  or  Adlai  e.  Stkt«j»sok  to  th« 

DBMOCmATIC    IflDWSST    CONTSXlbtCS    Df    DKS 

IfoiHis,  OcTOan  31  and  22,  1955 
Tbere  could  be  no  more  Important  meet- 
ing In  America  today  tlian  this  Mldweat 
Democratic  Farm  Conference.  A  conatruc- 
tlT«  farm  program  has  become  the  Nation's 
No.  1  need:  And  It  becomes  more  apparent 
with  every  passing  day  that  this  need  will  be 
met  only  through  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party 

I  Join  with  you  at  Dee  Moines  In  your 
pxirpoee  to  make  clear  our  united  resolve  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  Insure  a  healthy 
farm  economy.  For  farming  Is  much  more 
tluus  an  essential  Industry:  It  Is  a  way  of 
life  that  must  be  preserved  and  encour- 
aged. In  much  of  the  free  world  land  re- 
form and  tenxire  by  the  many  Instead  of  the 
few  is  a  major  goal.  Let  us  not  go  In  the 
opposite  direction  In  the  United  States  and 
plow  under  the  family  farmer. 

Our  objective  for  agriculture  is  equality 
with  the  other  parts  of  our  economy. 

CXMT  yardstick  for  measuring  this  equality 
ts  parity — a  formula  for  fairness  based  on 
relating  what  a  farmer  gets  for  what  he  sells 
to  what  he  must  pay  for  what  he  buys.  And 
©0  percent  of  what  is  fair  is  certainly  not 
unfair  or  too  high.  Support  by  Government 
loans  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  basic  com- 
modities is  all  the  more  necessary  at  the 
present  time  when  farmers'  income  is  falling 
and  we  are  moving  further  away  from  the 
goal  of  equality. 

But  such  price  supports  do  not  by  them- 
selves constitute  a  complete  farm  program. 
The  debate  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
Issue,  important  as  it  is,  of  flexible  against 
firm  price  supports.  We  must  face  the 
realities  of  surphues  and  unbalanced  pro- 
duction. There  is  much  more  to  be  done  to 
•coompliah  a  farm  program  which  is  fair  to 
everyone. 

For  some  commodities,  eepccially  perish- 
ables, direct  production  payments,  for  ex- 
ample, may  avoid  surplus  accumulation  and 
work  better  than  loan  and  storage  arrange- 
ments. 

And  a  constructive  farm  policy  must  In- 
clude Incentives  for  the  transfer  of  un- 
necded  grain  acreage  Into  conservation  uses. 
It  means  encouraging  a  shift  to  greater  live- 
stock and  less  cereal  production,  and  build- 
ing up  our  soli  resources  for  tomorrow's  200 
million  Americans. 

It  means  using  our  abundance  as  an  In- 
strument of  our  foreign  policy  abroad  and 
a  weapon  against  hunger  at  home. 

It  means  creating  larger  marlcet.s  and  more 
purchasing  power  for  farm  products. 

It  means  a  new  look  at  the  fannen'  credit 
needs. 

And  it  means  recognizing  our  abundance 
as  a  passing  problem  in  this  growing  coun- 
try, and  as  a  blessing,  not  a  curse.  For  the 
problems  of  abundance  are  part  of  the  price 
of  America's  strength— a  strength  which  it  is 
our  obligation  to  use,  to  conserve,  to  Im- 
prove. 

This  conference  Is  a  happy  reminder  of 
the  long  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
building  that  strength,  and  in  doing  for  the 
American  farmer  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Adlai  Stevenson  is  for  90  percent  of  par- 
ity. He  was  for  90  percent  of  parity  in 
1952  and  he  is  for  90  percent  of  parity 
today.  A  deliberate  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deceive  farmers  about  his  posi- 
tion on  agriculture.  Fortunately, 
farmers  recognize  a  man  of  truth  when 


they  see  one.  I  have  Just  returned  from 
attending  farm  meetings  with  Adlai 
Stevenson.  I  know  how  he  stands. 
Anyone  who  says  otherwise  is  not  fac- 
ing the  facta.  Adlai  Stevenson  is  for  90 
percent  of  parity.  And.  gentlemen. 
Adlai  Stevenson  does  not  make  up  his 
mind  lightly,  on  shallow  or  surface 
knowledge  of  all  thitt  is  involved.  It  Lb 
his  carefully  considered  Judgment  that 
we  are  right  in  fighting  for  90  percent  of 
parity,  to  get  agricultural  income 
nearer  its  goal  of  full  equality. 

It  is  amazing  how  the  piress  can  dis- 
tort plain,  simple  language  to  give  it 
their  own  meaning.  It  is  amazing  how 
they  can  continue  to  make  it  appear 
that  90  percent  of  parity  for  farmers  is 
something  high  to  «  hich  he  is  really  not 
entitled. 

It  still  amazes  me  that  we  can  apply 
such  discriminating  tactics  to  agricul- 
ture, but  not  to  any  other  segment  of 
our  economy. 

We  provide  90  percent  mortgage 
guaranties  for  our  home  loans,  to  pro- 
tect bankers  from  loes.  We  guarantee 
the  loan  on  90  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  house.  Yet  nobody  calls 
that  guaranty  high  or  rigid. 

We  now  offer  the  same  thing  to  the 
farmer.  We  offer  to  loan  him  90  per- 
cent of  the  appralsrd  value  of  his  com- 
modity, mith  that  npt-raisal  determined 
by  the  parity  computations  author- 
ized by  Congrc5S  as  our  measuring  de- 
vice. The  farmer's  commodities  are  his 
collateral,  just  as  the  house  is  collateral. 
Both  have  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment jf  the  borrower  cannot  repay 
his  loan.  Either  can  l>e  sold  out  earlier 
if  the  borrower  finds  a  buyer  at  a  higher 
figure,  and  can  sell  at  enough  to  repay 
his  loan  and  still  make  a  profit.  Each 
pays  interest  on  the  loans. 

Why  the  fuss  about  90  percent  of 
parity  loans  to  farmers,  and  no  mention 
of  the  90-percent  loan  guaranties  to 
bankers? 

Please  do  not  mirunderstand  me.  I 
approve  such  housing  loan  guaranties 
I  think  they  are  in  the  national  interest 
to  stimulate  home  ownership  and  the 
building  industry.  But  I  feel  the  same 
way  about  such  loans  to  the  farmers. 
Again,  they  are  In  the  national  in- 
terest— to  assure  diligent  farmers,  work- 
ing hard,  that  they  will  not  face  dis- 
astrous prices  If  they  can  outwit  the 
other  natural  hazards  that  always 
confront  farming. 

It  does  not  guarantee  them  any  set 
income.  It  does  not  assure  them  any 
profit.  It  is  Just  a  floor  under  their 
attempt  to  achieve  even  better  prices  so 
they  can  come  closer  to  the  full  equality 
to  which  everybody  pays  lip  service. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  we 
place  that  safety  net  high  enough  to 
avoid  any  serious  injury  to  the  farmer, 
or  whether  we  let  him  fall  so  far  before 
catching  him  so  that  he  only  breaks  a 
couple  of  legs,  rather  than  his  neck. 

If  you  are  going  to  provide,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  a  safety  net  or  floor  under 
agriculture,  let  us  put  it  where  it  will  do 
some  good — and  let  us  not  take  it  away 
when  he  needs  it  most. 

There  is  one  other  msrth  that  keeps 
cropping  up  which  I  have  not  touched 


upon  in  these  remarks.    Perhaps  now  is 
a  good  time  to  do  so. 

Our  Republican  friends  take  great  de- 
light in  trying  to  interpret  the  1948 
Democratic  platform  for  us,  telling  us 
over  and  over  that  the  Democrats  were 
for  flexible  supports  then,  what  made 
them  change? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  difference  l)etween  Democrats  and 
Republicans  Ls  that  we  are  willing  to 
learn,  and  to  put  our  learning  to  good 
advantage.  We  are  willing  to  change, 
when  change  is  needed.  We  realize  that 
there  is  some  value  in  twing  stubl>om, 
but  there  is  no  value  in  being  just  plain, 
confounded  stubboin. 

However,  there  is  more  to  that  1948 
platform  promise  than  our  Republican 
friends  would  have  us  think.  All  they 
talk  about  is  that  the  E>emocrats  said 
they  were  for  a  flexible  price-support 
system.  But  what  kind  of  a  flexible  sys. 
tem?    Let  us  look  at  the  platform  itself. 

Here  is  what  it  said: 

We  favor  a  permanent  system  of  flexible 
price  supports  for  agricultural  products  to 
maintain  farm  Income  on  a  parity  with  farm 
operating  costs. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  a  program  tlie  Pe. 
publicans  are  ofleriug?  Have  they 
shown  us  that  their  flexible  system  would 
maintain  farm  income  on  a  parity  with 
farm  operating  costs? 

The  record  flatly  and  loudly  says  "No." 

Perhaps  if  they  came  to  us  with  a 
fle.xible  system  from  90  percent  to  110 
percent  of  parity,  making  sure  we  were 
aimed  at  the  parity  of  farm  income  fall- 
ing in  between  we  could  shaie  some  in- 
terest in  their  suggestions. 

And  there  is  nothing  in  the  platform 
language  which  means  we  conflned 
flexibility  to  a  sliding  scale  downward. 

We  were  interested  in  flexibility  of 
methods,  to  maintain  farm  income  on  a 
parity  with  farm  operating  costs. 

I  was  on  that  platform  committee. 
Perhaps  I  am  in  a  better  position  to 
know  our  objectives  than  some  of  our 
Republican  critics  are. 

During  the  Truman  administration 
we  proposed  such  flexibility  of  methods, 
aimed  at  maintaining  farm  income  on  a 
parity  with  farm  o[>eratinR  costs.  We 
proposed  using  production  payments  as 
well  as  loans  and  purchases  as  an  alter- 
native method  of  support,  to  put  some 
proper  flexibility  into  the  methods  of 
achieving  full  parity  of  farm  income. 
We  proposed  shifting  our  standard  of 
measurement  from  farm  prices  to  farm 
income  to  come  closer  to  the  goal  we 
set  in  that  platform. 

But  such  suggestions  were  recklessly 
crucified  by  one  of  the  most  brutal  po- 
litical attacks  in  history  against  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Brannan.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  political  bugaboo  they 
have  built  up  about  his  suggestion.^,  the 
Republicans  would  be  happy  to  have 
some  of  them  to  lean  upon  today.  Use 
of  direct  payments  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port rather  than  just  withholding  com- 
modities under  loan  or  storing  them 
after  purchase  had  been  held  to  be  a 
far  more  efficient  way  of  achieving  our 
social  and  economic  objectives  by  many 
economists  and  observers  «  ho  have  given 
careful  study  to  farm  policy.  Some  of 
Secretary    Benson's    own    consultants. 


with  years  of  experience  In  the  grain 
trade,  made  that  very  recommendation 
to  him.  They  got  rid  of  the  consultants. 
They  did  not  want  people  around  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  nobody  had  really 
given  serious  consideration  to  Secretary 
Brannans  recommendations  on  their 
merits.  Instead,  they  Just  became  po- 
litical footballs  to  be  kicked  around. 

Just  the  other  day,  Walter  Lippmann, 
discussing  the  impact  of  our  agricul- 
tural policy  on  foreign  policy,  said  we 
should  be  more  honest  alwut  achieving 
our  social  objectives  and  turn  to  such 
direct  payments. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  achieve  that  purpose.  Perhaps 
it  is  unlikely  it  will  be  accepted.  I  am 
offering  it,  however,  because  I  believe 
it  is  right  and  sound.  And  the  time  will 
come  when  future  students  of  agricul- 
tural policy  will  say  many  of  our  troubles 
today  could  have  been  avoided  if  we  had 
turned  to  this  course  several  years  ago 
when  a  Democratic  administration  sug- 
gested it. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  1948  platform  to  kill  off 
one  more  msrth.  I  hope  it  silences  those 
who  like  to  prate  about  the  Democrats 
t>eing  inconsistent.  It  is  the  Republicans 
who  have  been  inconsistent,  and  are 
still  being  inconsistent. 

In  the  1952  campaign,  they  were  for 
anything  to  win  the  farm  vote. 

After  they  were  elected,  they  were 
ready  to  throw  our  farm  program  into 
the  discard. 

Now  that  another  election  year  has 
rolled  arotmd  again,  once  more  they 
seem  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to 
try  and  convince  farmers  they  are  not 
as  bad  as  most  farmers  know  they  have 
been. 

I  say  "almost  anything."  They  still 
insist  on  trying  to  win  a  symbolic  victory 
by  defeating  90  percent  supports,  no 
matter  what  they  have  to  promise  or 
do  to  get  that  hollow  victory — a  victory 
for  them  at  the  expense  of  farmers. 

They  cry  and  shout  about  "surpluses" 
then  they  offer  southern  Senators  not 
to  cut  acreage  allotments  and  keep 
price  supports  at  a  reasonably  high 
level,  if  they  will  only  help  them  save 
face  by  defeating  "90  percent  of  parity." 
They  cry  and  shout  about  surpluses, 
they  they  offer  Midwest  Republicans  to 
keep  the  same  present  support  level  on 
corn  for  election  year  while  lifting  allot- 
ments and  letting  growers  produce  all 
the  corn  they  want — just  .so  they  can 
still  say  they  defeated  "90  percent  of 
parity." 

Let  me  point  out.  of  course,  that  all  of 
these  golden  promises  are  only  for  one 
year.  They  will  do  anything  now  to 
win,  just  so  authority  is  in  their  hands 
to  give  farmers  a  worse  beating  next 
year  after  elections  are  over.  If  the 
President's  promise  at  Kasson  meant 
nothing,  what  do  Secretary  Benson's 
piomises  now  mean? 

Let  me  voice  this  warning  to  those 
tempted  by  Secretary  Benson's  lobbying 
bait: 

For  every  extra  acre  of  com  he  offers 
to  let  farmeis  produce  above  last  year's 
allotments  during  this  election  year  he 
will  cut  back  twice  as  hard  next  year. 


For  every  extra  acre  of  cotton  he  offers 
the  South  to  try  and  win  votes  to  keep 
discretionary  power  in  his  own  hands — 
he  will  cut  back  twice  as  hard  next  year. 
And  he  will  make  that  af ter-the-election 
cutback  in  both  acreage  and  price,  you 
can  be  sure. 

Those  who  may  be  urging  the  farmers 
to  accept  this  bait  today  will  be  the  first 
to  howl  next  year  when  they  are  firmly 
Implanted  on  Benson's  fishing  hook. 

Inconsistent?  What  could  be  more 
inconsistent  than  Secretary  Benson's 
election-year  policies?  He  opposes  the 
soil-bank  idea  in  October;  he  hails  it  as 
the  cure  for  all  evils  in  January.  He  in- 
vokes the  tightest  curb  in  history  on  com 
by  announcing  it  is  necessary  to  cut  back 
acreage  allotments  in  the  commercial 
com  area  to  43  million  acres,  then  he 
agrees  to  letting  production  be  stepped 
up  to  fifty-six  or  fifty-seven  million  acres 
as  long  as  he  can  say  he  won  on  the  farm 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  that  drastic  com  allot- 
ment was  unjustified  in  the  face  of  our 
limited  com  reserves.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  was  part  of  political  manipula- 
tion to  stir  an  outcry  among  com  pro- 
ducers for  lifting  all  controls — which  he 
was  willing  to  do  if  he  could  have  his  own 
way  on  prices. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  some  farmers 
have  taken  the  bait.  But  more  thought- 
ful ones  have  taken  a  second  look  and 
have  informed  me  that  they  want  no 
part  of  Secretary  Benson's  schemes. 
They  would  rather  take  their  chance  on 
a  program  that  lets  them  know  what  is 
also  going  to  happen  next  year  than  to 
have  election-year  bait  dangled  in  front 
of  them  with  no  assurance  for  the  future. 
Mr.  President,  I  know  how  strongly 
farmers  feel  about  this  issue  before  us. 
I  could  bring  mail  into  this  Chamber 
by  the  bushel  basket.  I  have  presented 
a  few  random  samples  for  the  Record. 

Last  Monday  night,  a  farmer  out  in 
Iowa  whom  I  had  never  met  or  heard 
of  before  picked  up  his  telephone  and 
called  me  long  distance  to  say  they  were 
desperate — that  they  simply  must  have 
a  farm  bill  that  raises  their  income,  not 
just  the  Eisenhower-Benson  public  re- 
lations program. 

He  was  Joe  Coleman,  of  Clare,  Iowa. 
I  learned  some  interesting  things  from 
him.  It  appears  he  was  one  of  five  panel 
discussion  leaders  on  the  annual  panel 
of  the  National  Farm  Institute  at  Des 
Moines  recently.  This  is  one  of  our 
great  annual  farm  forums. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  have  it  present 
all  viewpoints.  Yet  its  own  sponsors 
were  surprised  to  find,  according  to  Mr. 
Coleman,  that  every  member  of  the 
panel  insisted  farmers  must  have  at 
least  90  percent  of  parity. 

We  have  not  seen  much  about  that 
In  the  papers.  But  you  can  rest  assured 
we  would  have  read  reams  about  it  if 
even  3  out  of  the  5  discussion  leaders 
decided  we  did  not  need  90  percent  of 
parity. 

When  farmers  way  out  in  the  Midwest, 
In  sheer  desperation,  call  long  distance 
to  ask  Senators  from  other  States  for 
help.  I  think  it  is  convincing  evidence  of 
how  strongly  they  feel. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  some 
of  the  telegrams  I  have  received  for  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  some  more 
selected  at  random  to  show  the  senti- 
ment in  the  area  from  which  I  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AmuH,  MiNM.,  March  7. 1956. 
Hon.  Hubert  HuupHiirr, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Urge  you  stand  firm  90  percent  parity,  par- 
ticularly dairy. 

BoAKD  or  DiRzcToas.  North  Stab 
Co-op  Socutt. 

Herman,  Mimn.,  March  7, 1959. 
Senator  Httbert  HnMPaaxT, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C.* 
Ninety  percent  support  urgently  needed  for 
welfare  of  national  economy. 

Lawremck  Dreis,  Chokio,  Minn. 

Cambridge,  Minn.,  March  5,  1956, 
Senator  Htjmphret, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Impressing  sentiment  of  400  families  of  the 
Isanti  County  Farmers  Union  we  are  proud 
to  tt^ye  you  working  for  us  as  you  have  on 
thlsffiirm  bill.  Provide  famUy  farm  cut  off 
$25,il^  a  must. 

-  Aloen  Anderson,  President. 

Stact,  Minn. 

Fqrman.  N.  Dak.,  March  8, 1956. 
Senator  Humphret, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  virge  you  strongly  to  vote  for  90  percent 
parity  inc<$me  bill.  We  demand  action  for 
relief  of  our  distress  now  or  there  may  be  a 
national  farmers  holiday  association  in  the 
making.  We  have  been  Bensonized  long 
enough. 
BoARo  or  Directors  Farmers  Union  On.  Co. 

OcEMA,  Minn.,  February  20,  1956. 
Senator  Humphret, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for 
your  good  work  for  fanners.  We  are  back  of 
you  100  percent.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Give  us  a  good  farm  program  of  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  parity. 

Ogema  Farmers  Union, 
Jerome  Kirva.  President. 

Alexandria.  Minn..  March  3,  1956 
Honorable  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphret. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
To    express   our    sincere    appreciation    for 
gallant  efforts  you  are  putting  forth  In  fight 
for  farm  parity,  may  God  give  you  continued 
strength  and  wisdom. 

FoRAOAT  Farmers  Union. 
John  C.  Bartos. 


AmciN.  Minn..  March  1.  1959. 
Senator  VLwaa  Humphret: 
Washxngton,  D.  C: 
We    believe    that    the    soil-bank    program 
will  not  be  of  any  help  to  Aitkin  County 
or  any   county   in   this  part  of  the   State. 
We  do  however  believe  90  percent  of  parity 
on  butterfat  In  milk  wUl  help  the  few  farm- 
ers who  are  trying  to  stay  on  their  farms. 
Aitkin  Cooperative  Creamert 

Association. 
Barnet  Janzen,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

MOLiNE,  III..  February  29,  1956. 
Senator  Humphret, 

Senate  Office  BuUdirm, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Congratulations  your  speech  of  February 
27.    We  the  small  family  farmer  need  more 
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men  like  yoa  to  represent  vm  In  our  Ooy- 

crnxnflnt. 

Sincerely, 
Rock  Island  County  Farmers  Union: 
Junes  C.  Bennett.  Chester  D.  Skeel. 
WllUam  A.  Layer.  John  H.  Layer.  Jr.. 
Gero  Hoeklns.  Robt.  Kroeger.  Joseph 
flmolenskl,  Richard  Dewltte.  Julius  de 
BallUsv  VItkU  Valmarlght.  Walter 
Kllby.  Watter  H.  Slerer.  Clifford  Kll- 
Isy.  Marlon  KaUey.  Ruby  McChurch. 


Senator  H 


L*rra.  8.  C.  Mmreh  7.  1956. 

HVMPHBKT. 

Wmshmtton.  D.  C: 
Tour  speech  on  farm  bill  In  CowcainoKsi. 

^■~»-  ta  one  of  the  finest  things  that  a 
Senator  has  ever  said  on  Senate  floor. 
Oreatly  appreciate  all  you  are  trying  to  do 
for  us  and  our  America. 

HoinBTOM  MAmmfO. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
day  President  Eisenhower  sent  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  the  Congress. 
the  famous  CBS  commentator  Edward 
R,  Murrow  was  out  in  the  Midwest.  He 
was  out  where  he  could  sense  for  himself 
and  see  for  himself  what  was  happen- 
ing, and  how  concerned  farm  people 
were. 

Ed  Murrow  made  his  broadcast  of  Jan- 
uary 5.  from  7:  45  to  8  p.  m.,  from  St. 
Paul.  Minn.  He  had  big  news  to  cover — 
comment  on  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message.  Yet  he  had  even  bigger 
iiews — the  upset  feeling  in  Midwest  agri- 
culture. 

Conditions  he  found  impressed  him  so 
deeply  that  he  devoted  at  least  half  of 
his  news  report  to  what  he  found  out  by 
visiting  among  farmers. 

Let  me  quote  from  his  remarks.  Here 
Is  what  he  said: 

The  past  2  days,  and  much  of  the  nights, 
have  been  spent  talking  with  farmers  and 
smaU-btislness  men  In  southwest  Iowa, 
around  Corning,  and  In  western  Wlseonaln. 
In  Baron  County.  In  Iowa  It  costs  more  to 
feed  a  hog  than  the  hog  will  bring  at  mar- 
ket— talked  with  three  medium  sized  farm- 
ers— none  expected  to  show  a  profit  this 
year — bankers  are  refusing  loans  on  smaller 
farms — the  trend  Is  toward  bigness.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  srounger  men.  those  who 
atarted  farming  after  the  war,  are  giving  up, 
leaving  the  farm. 

Purchasers  at  ths  general  stars  are  down, 
credit  Is  tight.  Sales  of  farm  machinery 
have  declined,  soum  Implement  manufactur- 
ers are  beginning  to  lay  off  men.  There  Is 
nothing  approaching  panic  and  not  much 
bitterness,  but  some  old  line  Republicans  are 
saying.  "There's  got  to  be  a  change."  If  there 
Is  anyone  In  that  part  of  the  country  who 
supports  Secretary  Benson's  policies,  he  Is 
mighty  hard  to  And. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcors  at  this 
point  the  full  portion  of  Mr.  Murrow's 
broadcast  dealing  with  agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  past  a  days  and  much  of  the  nights 
have  been  spent  talking  with  farmers  and 
small -business  n\en  in  southwest  Iowa, 
around  Corning,  and  In  western  Wisconsin, 
in  Baron  County.  In  Iowa  It  costs  more  to 
feed  a  hog  than  the  hog  will  bring  at  mar- 
ket— talked  with  three  medium-size  farm- 
ers— none  expected  to  show  a  profit  this 
year — bankers  are  refusing  loans  on  smaller 
farms — the  trend  Is  toward  bigness.  A"  con- 
siderable n\imber  of  younger  men.  those  who 
started  farming  after  the  war  are  giving  up. 
leaving  the  farm. 


Purchases  at  the  general  store  are  down, 
credit  Is  tight.  Sales  of  farm  machinery 
have  declined,  some  implement  manufactur- 
ers are  beginning  to  lay  off  men.  There  is 
nothing  approaching  panic  and  not  much 
bitterness,  but  some  old-Uns  Republicans 
are  saying.  "There's  got  to  be  a  change."  If 
there  is  anyone  in  that  part  of  the  country 
who  supports  Secretary  Benson's  policies, 
he's  mighty  hard  to  find. 

Up  in  Wisconsin  tlte  dairy  farmers,  those 
of  the  family -else  farm,  don't  seem  to  be 
hurting  quite  so  much  as  the  corn  and  hog 
men  In  Iowa.  But  their  net  Income  is  down 
and  good  observers  who  spend  all  their  time 
with  them  say  a  wh'Dls  lot  of  Republicans 
are  "thinking  of  changing  their  votes."  In 
neither  place  was  there  any  enthusiasm  for 
the  soU-bank  proposal.  The  general  opinion 
seenu  to  be  that  it  won't  help  the  small 
farmer,  and  It  won't  work  anyway,  because 
more  Intensive  cultivation  and  Improved 
fertUlzers  will  keep  production  about  where 
It  Is.  President  Elsenhower  didn't  give  the 
farmers  any  news  when  he  told  the  Nation 
today,  that  "our  farm  people  are  not  sharing 
as  they  should,  in  the  general  prosperity' 
they  know  that  all  too  weU.  and  there  are 
many  of  them  who  predict  that  it  wont  be 
long  before  other  segments  of  the  economy 
will  begin  to  feel  the  loss  of  the  farmers' 
purchasing  power.  One  Interesting  aspect  of 
the  farmers'  discontent  Is  the  crltldam.  and 
Indeed  abuse  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson,  and  ths  Isck  of  criticism  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  Th«y  blame  him  for  Ben- 
son, but  not  for  their  condition.  Many  of 
them  say  Ike  doesn't  know  anything  about 
farming  anyway.  In»)far  as  they  blame  the 
President.  It  Is  rather  like  the  sadness  of 
neighbors  when  a  father  turns  the  prosperous 
home  place  over  to  an  Incompetent  son.  who 
doesn't  farm  It  weU. 

But  the  thing  that  Interested  ms  about 
these  farmers  wasn't  their  politics.  It  was 
the  men  themselves.  The  sober  and  in- 
formed manner  In  which  they  will  discuss 
the  state  of  the  Natlor.'s  agrlculttue,  not  Just 
their  personal   problems. 

Their  concern  about  what  is  happening  to 
this  country  In  temu  of  bigness,  not  Just 
bigger  farms,  but  bigger  everything.  They 
care.  In  almost  desperate  terms  about  the 
individual.  They  worry,  and  they  have  a 
conscience,  and  a  community  sense  when 
the  young  ex-OI  can't  make  It  and  has  to 
hold  a  closlng-out  sale,  and  go  to  town  to 
look  for  a  Job.  Down  In  Iowa  the  ground  Is 
brown  and  dry  and  cracked,  they  want  mois- 
ture, but  they  also  want  to  know  what  Is 
going  to  be  the  resxilt  of  the  political  mess 
In  Prance.  They  argue  about  subsidies  and 
price  supports,  and  then  wonder  out  loud  if 
some  way  can't  be  fotmd  to  use  the  wheat 
and  corn  we  have  In  storage  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  national  policy  in  the  struggle 
against  communism.  There  la  a  quiet  dig- 
nity and  dlrectnecs  about  thass  men  that 
Is  both  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  this 
weekend  farmer.  There  are  places  In  Wis- 
consin where  the  television  aerials  are  as 
high  as  the  windmills.  The  rich  land  lies 
under  16  Inches  of  snow — towns  are  far 
apart — a  low-flylng  plane  shows  you  the 
tracks  of  manure  spreailers  In  the  snow.  You 
tell  the  lakes  from  the  land  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  few  men  fishing  through  the 
Ice — tiny  black  jruppets  on  a  huge  white 
sheet — and  flying  In  to  Minneapolis,  where 
this  report  Is  originating.  I  thought  back 
over  the  3  days  and  nights  of  conversation. 

I  don't  know  the  answer  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem. The  farmers  cunt  agree,  they  are 
divided,  but  they  are  thinking.  I  heard  them 
discuss  it  with  less  heat  and  more  concern 
and  Information  than  I  have  heard  from 
their  elected  representatives,  and  they  are 
listening  and  looking.  I  heard  more  Intelli- 
gent, Incisive  comment  and  criticism  of  radio 
and  television  In  2  days  than  I  have  heard 
along  Madison  Avenue  in  many  moons.  Peo- 
ple «Uo  plan  radio  and  television  programs. 


when  they  dont  like  a  proposal  dismiss  it 
with  ths  phrase,  "But  will  they  llks  it  in 
Iowa,  or  Minnesota?"  At  least  I  found  the 
answsr  to  that  one — if  It's  good,  they  will. 
The  program  planners  ought  to  think  a  little 
more  about  those  small  houses  and  big  barns, 
with  the  television  aerial  as  high  as  a  wtnd- 
mUl." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Praddent.  Mr. 
Murrow  is  a  good  reporter.  He  call*  his 
•hota  as  he  sees  them.  Hia  graphic  de- 
scription of  Midwest  agriculture  is  some- 
thing for  all  of  us  to  think  about  aeri- 
oualy. 

Mr.  President,  any  good  farm  program 
is  going  to  cost  money.  Just  as  any  other 
program  to  bolster  our  economy  costs 
money.  But  costs  are  relative  things, 
and  they  should  not  be  distorted  out  of 
proportion. 

We  are  inclined  to  create  a  national 
crisis  over  investing  a  billion  dollars  to 
save  our  agricultural  economy,  yet  how 
many  people  even  bother  to  know  that 
our  economic  aid  to  Indochina  alone. 
during  fiscal  years  1954  and  1&55,  totaled 
$1,666,551,000? 

That  is  what  it  is  listed  at  in  the  ICA 
Operation  Report  of  November  16.  1955. 

For  the  same  2  years,  we  provided 
$587,600,000  in  economic  aid  to  Korea, 
and  $249,275,000  in  economic  aid  to  For- 
mosa. 

Now.  I  am  not  complaining  about  these 
expenditures.  They  were  nade  because 
it  was  felt  necessary  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  make  them.    I  supported  them. 

But  I  certainly  think  if  we  can  spend 
billions  to  lift  the  economy  of  other  coun- 
tries in  far  comers  of  the  earth,  it  Is 
mighty  petty  of  us  to  be  quibbling  about 
costs  of  a  farm  program  for  our  own 
American  people. 

In  my  opinion,  funds  used  In  our  farm 
program  are  not  really  costs.  Funds  used 
to  bring  agriculture  back  into  proper 
balance  with  the  rest  of  our  economy  are 
an  investment— not  a  loss.  Such  expen- 
ditures would  be  an  investment  in  the 
greatest  potential  market  available  for 
our  entire  economy  today. 

Restoring  the  present  25  percent  loss  In 
farm  purchasing  power  could  and  should 
be  only  the  start  toward  developing  the 
untapped  markets  for  the  products  of 
American  industry  right  at  our  own  rural 
backdoor. 

We  expend  vast  sums  for  economic  de- 
velopment of  underdeveloped  and  under- 
privileged areas  of  the  world,  in  the  hope 
of  creating  new  future  markets  for  ex- 
pansion of  American  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Yet  we  are  overlooking  far  greater 
potential  markets  among  our  own  people 
in  lower  income  brackets,  who  could 
more  rapidly  put  increased  purchasing 
power  back  into  the  economic  stream  of 
our  own  Nation. 

Facts  and  figures  I  have  previously, 
presented  to  the  Senate  from  the  Grain 
Terminal  Association's  Family  Farm 
Survey  strongly  support  tliis  conten- 
tion— facts  and  figures  obtained  from 
farmers  themselves,  as  to  their  needs  'or 
Immediate  purchases. 

Before  American  industry  and  busi- 
ness alines  Itself  too  far  against  effective 
action  for  economic  recovery  in  agricul- 
ture, whatever  the  temporary  price  may 
seem  to  be.  let  it  weigh  carefully  the 
vast  potential  contribution  a  prospering 
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agriculture  can  and  will  make  to  the 
future  of  business  and  industry  itself — 
and  the  loss  business  and  industry  must 
face  if  it  lets  that  market  continue  to 
dwindle. 

I  want  to  conclude  this  comprehensive 
summary  of  farm  policy  and  farm  legis- 
lative debate  with  one  theme. 

We  are  making  vital  decisions  starting 
tomorrow. 

They  are  not  just  political  decisions. 

They  are  decisions  affecting  the  lives 
of  people — of  American  people. 

Quite  frankly,  at  this  stage,  despite 
all  the  public  predictions.  I  think  no  one 
can  safely  say  the  outcome.  It  is  up  to 
each  Senator's  individual  conscience. 

It  is  not  a  decision  to  be  made  reck- 
lessly or  lightly.  I  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  and  energy  to  try  and 
present  a  complete  record  of  the  facts 
and  figures  involved  in  this  argimient. 
They  are  all  there  in  the  Record  to  read. 
If  Senators  will  take  time  to  check  them. 

I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  going  among  farm  people,  and  work- 
ing with  farm  people. 

Quite  frankly.  I  am  so  convinced  they 
are  being  wrongly  treated  that  I  have 
put  aside  other  vital  issues  of  keen  in- 
terest to  me — to  fight  for  what  I  believe 
Ls  Justice. 

I  ark  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
is.sue  in  that  light. 

Underlying  all  our  considerations  of 
agricultural  policy  in  this  country  must 
be  continued  recognition  of  the  human 
elements  involved,  the  human  and  social 
values  that  are  far  more  important  than 
material  values. 

America  is  not  Just  efllciency  and  big- 
ness. America  is  people — people  with 
needs  and  wants.  People  with  hopes 
and  aspirations.  American  agriculture 
!«:  more  than  Just  efllcient  production. 
It  is  family  living.  It  Is  church  on 
Sunday.  It  is  the  family  picnic,  and 
/the  rural  school. 

The  moral  level  of  American  social 
and  political  Institutions  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  wholesome  atmosphere 
created  by  men  and  women  and  their 
families  who  live  on  our  family  farms. 
That  contribution  to  America's  strength 
mu.st  never  be  ignored,  nor  its  precerva- 
tion  neglected. 

The  strength  of  America  Is  in  Its  peo- 
ple— its  people  at  work  in  gainful  em- 
ployment, its  farmers  producing  at  fair 
prices,  its  merchants  selling  their  foods 
and  services  in  sufficient  volume  to  main- 
tain a  profit. 

The  strength  of  America  is  to  be  found 
in  the  children  in  good  schools,  its  old 
people  cared  for  in  dignity  in  the  twi- 
light years  of  their  lives. 

The  strength  of  America  is  found  in 
the  fulfillment  and  practice  of  the  great 
spiritual  and  moral  principles  that  have 
guided  us  throughout  our  history.  Yes, 
the  strength  of  America  is  found  in  a 
faith  in  God,  and  a  trust  in  the  people. 

It  is  this  kind  of  America  I  believe  in, 
and  it  is  to  this  kind  of  an  America  that 
I  dedicate  my  life  and  whatever  talents 
God  may  have  given  me. 

And  it  Is  for  this  kind  of  America  that 
I  believe  it  is  essential  we  maintain  a 
strong  and  prosperin??  agriculture,  sol- 
idly based  upon  family  farms. 


Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  each 
major  segment  of  our  population  de- 
pends for  its  prosperity  on  the  contin- 
ued health  and  vigor  of  the  other  major 
segments.  Today  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  agriculture,  a  vital  partner  in  the  na- 
tional economy,  being  faced  with  the 
most  serious  crisis  in  years,  while  the 
other  two  partners — ^industry  and 
labor — enjoy  record  prosperity.  How 
long  can  this  paradox  continue? 

Rememl}ering  that  every  depression  in 
oiu*  history  has  been  preceded  by  a  break 
in  farm  income,  all  Americans  should 
ponder  this  question  well,  and  we  here  in 
Congress  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  doing  something  about  it,  must  take 
prompt  and  forthright  action  to  help  ag- 
riculture regain  its  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional income. 

My  purpose  in  making  these  remarks 
today  will  be  threefold :  First,  to  analyze 
the  situation  as  I  see  it;  second,  to  point 
out  what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the 
basic  weaknesses  of  the  measures  being 
taken  and  others  being  proposed;  and 
third,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  which  I 
hope  will  help  to  achieve  a  workable 
and  effective  farm  program. 

To  diagnose  just  how  serious  the  ills  of 
agriculture  have  become,  let  us  exam- 
ine, first,  the  decline  in  farm  income; 
second,  the  shift  in  our  rural  population 
away  from  the  farms  and  into  the  urban 
centers;  third,  the  tendency  of  larger 
farms  to  "gobble  up"  the  smaller  ones; 
and  fourth,  the  continued  increase  in 
farm  production  despite  acreage  cut- 
backs, declining  foreign  market,  and 
ever-mounting  surpluses  of  farm  com- 
modities. 

Net  farm  income  in  the  United  States 
declined  28  percent  between  1952  and 
1955.  according  to  a  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
This  reduction  was  more  than  10  per- 
cent for  the  1  year  from  1954  to  1955 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
same  3-year  period  between  1952  and 
1955.  corporation  profits  after  taxes  in- 
creased 39  percent. 

The  decline  in  farm  income  is  not  re- 
flected in  lower  prices  to  the  consumer. 
For  farm  products  as  a  whole,  the 
shrinkage  of  that  portion  of  the  house- 
wife's dollar  going  to  the  farmer  has  been 
14  cents  in  the  9  years  following  the  post- 
war year  of  1946.  The  farmer  at  that 
time  got  52  cents  of  each  dollar  spent  by 
the  housewife  on  food,  but  now  he  gets 
only  38  cents.  A  preliminary  estimate 
by  Department  of  Agriculture  economists 
shows  that  United  States  consumers 
spent  $46.3  billion  on  domestic  farm  food 
products  in  1955.  This  is  based  on  retail 
cost  at  the  grocery  store  level  and  does 
not  include  that  spent  in  restaurants. 
Of  this  amount,  the  farmers  received 
$18  3  billion,  and  the  handling  costs 
totaled  $28  billion.  Significantly,  the 
profits  going  to  food  processors  were  up 
17  percent  during  1955  over  1954. 

With  reference  to  the  shift  in  farm 
population,  according  to  an  estimate  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  co- 
operation with  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service,  the  number  of  persons  living 
on  farms  decreased  3.2  million  from 
April  1950  to  April  1954,  or  a  total  of 
12.6  percent  during  those  4  years. 


I  have  watched  this  development  in  my 
own  State  of  Texas  with  deep  concern. 
The  farm  population  in  Texas  is  the  low- 
est it  has  been  since  the  1870's.  and 
nearly  a  fifth  of  the  population  left  in 
the  last  4  years,  a  survey  by  Dr.  R.  L. 
Skranbanek,  agricultural  economics  pro- 
fessor at  Texas  A  &  M  College,  reveals. 
This  survey  showed  1,126,000  persons  liv- 
ing on  Texas  farms  and  ranches  in  1954 
compared  with  1,387,000  in  1950 — a  drop 
of  18.8  percent  in  4  years.  As  of  the  time 
of  the  survey  in  1954,  only  13  percent  of 
the  State's  population  lived  on  farms 
and  ranches,  compared  to  more  than  40 
percent  25  years  ago. 

As  our  farm  population  declined,  the 
number  of  farms  has  gone  down,  and 
those  that  remain  have  grown  larger. 
This  is  graphically  illustrated  by  figures 
from  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture,  for 
which  a  preliminary  report  has  only  re- 
cently been  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
This  report  shows  that  there  were  600,000 
fewer  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1954 
than  in  1950,  and  the  percentage  de- 
crease of  11.1  was  greater  than  for  any 
other  census  period  for  which  there  are 
census  records.  The  nimiber  of  farms 
in  1954  was  smaller  than  for  any  year 
since  1890. 

Contrasting  this  overall  picture  with 
what  is  happening  among  the  larger 
farms,  we  find  that  the  number  of  farms 
of  1,000  acres  and  over  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  30  years  and  has  gone  up 
7.5  percent  from  1950  to  1954  alone. 
Farms  of  500  to  999  acres  have  increased 
by  55.5  percent  in  the  last  30  years  and 
5.1  F>ercent  since  1950. 

Most  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farms  from  1950  to  1954  occurred  among 
those  of  from  10  to  100  acres,  which  de- 
clined 17.8  percent.  Some  will  point  out 
that  mechanization  has  enabled  our 
farmers  to  cultivate  larger  tracts,  and 
that  farms  of  10  to  100  acres  are  no 
longer  representative  of  family-size  op- 
erations. Granting  this  to  be  true  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  census  records 
show  that  farms  of  from  10  to  220  acres, 
which  would  cover  family-operated 
farms  in  most  areas,  also  declined  15.8 
percent  from  1950  to  1954,  or  nearly  1 
out  of  every  6. 

Taking  my  home  State  of  Texas  as  an. 
example,  the  Census  Btireau  reports  that 
there  were  39,000  fewer  farms  in  1954 
than  in  1950,  and  the  average  size  of 
farms  in  Texas  increased  by  60  acres 
from  438  to  498  acres.  Particularly  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  family-size 
farms  of  from  10  to  220  acres  showed  a 
decline  in  number  of  18.7  percent,  or 
about  3  percent  more  than  the  national 
average. 

While  the  larger  farms  represent  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number, 
they  account  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  total  {Agricultural  production.  In 
the  case  of  cotton,  7.4  percent  of  the 
growers — those  with  allotments  of  50 
acres  and  over — account  for  46  percent 
of  the  cotton  grown  in  this  country.  In 
the  case  of  wheat,  farmers  having  al- 
lotments of  150  acres  or  more  represent 
only  8.9  percent  of  the  total  number  but 
accoilnt  for  57.8  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional production. 
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Perhaps  eren  more  striking  Is  the  size 
of  certain  Government  loans  for  price- 
support  purposes.  For  Instance,  one  big 
land  company  In  Mississippi  got  a  cotton 
support  loan  in  1954  of  nearly  $1.3  mil- 
lion. The  largest  wheat  loan  that  year 
went  to  a  Montana  grower  for  $430,691. 
while  a  Louisiana  farmer  obtained  the 
largest  rice  loan  for  $486,726.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  average  wheat 
loan  In  Montana  for  1954  was  $4,926,  and 
the  average  rice  loan  in  Louisiana  was 
$5,107. 

Despite  reduced  acreage  and  other 
control  measures,  crop  production  in 
1955  almost  equaled  the  1948  record  and 
considerably  surpassed  the  total  for  any 
of  the  past  6  years.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Annual  Crop 
Summary  for  1955,  the  combined  acreage 
of  principal  crops  harvested  was  the 
smallest  since  1940,  but  generally  high 
yields  per  acre  more  than  offset  acreage 
reductions. 

Production  of  com  for  all  purposes  last 
year  was  estimated  at  175  million  bushels 
more  than  in  1954.  A  1955  cotton  crop 
of  14,663.000  bales  exceeded  the  crop  of  a 
year  earlier  by  a  million  bales  and  the 
1944-53  average  by  1,671,000  bales. 
Peanuts,  picked  and  threshed,  totalled  57 
percent  above  1954.  Production  of  oats, 
barley,  rye,  and  grain  sorghum — spurred 
on  by  reduction  of  acreages  in  allotment 
crops— reached  2.228.530.000  bushels, 
some  120  million  more  than  in  1954. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government's  invest- 
ment in  farm  products  has  climbed  to 
$8,666,309,000  or  about  $1.5  billion  over 
a'year  ago.  Present  holdines  would  be 
even  higher  except  that  the  Government 
has  donated  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  these  commodities  for  needy 
persons  at  home  and  abroad  during  the 
past  year. 

Now  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  number 
of  defects  which  I  believe  exist  in  the 
measures  presently  beins  taken  to  al- 
leviate this  situation  and  others  which 
have  been  proposed. 

First,  flexible  price  supports  reduce 
farm  income  but  not  production.  This 
was  amply  illustrated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllekoerI  in  his 
opening  address  on  the  bill  presently 
before  us.  To  reemphasize  the  point, 
however.  I  will  call  attention  to  our  sad 
experience  with  dairy  products,  over 
which  there  are  no  production  controls 
and  for  which  the  beneficial  results  from 
lower  supports.  If  any,  should  be  readily 
apparent.  In  1953  with  a  support  level  of 
90  percent  of  parity,  total  milk  produc- 
tion on  all  farms  amounted  to  121,149,- 
000.000  pounds. 

One  year  later,  after  Secretary  Benson 
had  dropped  the  support  level  to  75  per- 
cent of  parity,  total  production  climbed 
to  a  new  record  high  of  123.502  million 
poimds.  The  same  situation  prevailed 
In  1953,  with  dairy  farmers  reaching  an- 
other  new  record  of  124,500  million 
pounds. 

The  reason  is  simply  this:  A  farmer 
has  certain  fixed  costs — interest  and 
principal  on  his  farm  mortgage.  Install, 
mtnt  payments  on  farm  equipment,  lir- 
ing  expenses  for  himself  and  bis  temily. 
These  cannot  be  reduced,  at  least  not  for 
a  sustained  period,  and  In  order  to  make 
up  for  hie  Ums  in  price  on  the  commodi- 


ties produced,  he  Is  forced  to  Increase 
production.  He  cannot  turn  his  produc- 
tion on  and  off  like  a  faucet;  he  must 
continue  to  produce  in  the  hope  that 
prices  will  stabilize  by  harvest  time. 

Second,  acreage  controls  also  do  not 
necessarily  control  production.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  this  Is  cotton.  In 
1954.  American  farmers  harvested  19.- 
251.000  acres  and  produced  13.696,000 
bales.  A  year  later,  with  estimated  har- 
vested acreage  down  to  16.882.000.  pro- 
duction was  up  nearly  a  million  bales  to 
14.663.000.  Of  course,  the  answer  Is  that 
through  the  increased  use  of  fertilizer 
and  other  good  farming  practices,  the 
yield  per  acre  was  increased  from  341 
pounds  of  lint  in  1954  to  an  estimated  416 
pounds  per  acre  In  1955. 

Third,  production  controls  are  not  the 
only,  or  even  the  best,  solution  to  this 
problem.  It  stands  to  reason  that  no 
matter  how  high  a  price  the  farmer  ob- 
tains for  the  products  he  raises,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  his  fixed  costs  if  his 
production  is  cut  back  to  a  negligible 
amount.  Excessive  production  controls 
will  also  in  time  remove  the  American 
farmer  from  the  world  market  for  asri- 
cultural  products,  since  farmers  in  other 
countries  will  certainly  Jump  to  fill  the 
vacuum  caused  by  withdrawal  of  United 
States  exports.  In  a  world  desperately 
in  need  of  food  and  clothing,  the  only 
real  and  permanent  ansuer  is  to  expand 
the  market  for  agricultural  commodities 
raised  in  this  country. 

Fourth,  our  export  proTrram  up  to  now 
has  been  totally  inadequate  to  maintain 
our  historic  share  of  the  world  market, 
much  less  to  enlarge  it  as  a  further  out- 
let for  growing  domestic  production. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has 
had  and  now  has  plenty  of  authority  to 
sell  American-grown  commodities  in 
world  trade  through  normal  channels. 
Until  recent  months,  he  would  not  sell 
at  competitive  prices,  but  has  made  the 
support  price  the  offering  price  in  world 
trade.  As  a  result,  we  have  deliberately 
promoted  increased  world  production  in 
foreign  countries  for  export  by  holding 
an  umbrella  over  prices  which  foreign 
producers  can  demand  for  their  com- 
modities. This  course  is  an  open  invi- 
tation for  foreign  expansion  in  the 
same  commodities  whicl*  are  in  trouble 
in  the  United  States,  and  foreign  pro- 
duction has  increased  at  approximately 
the  same  rate  that  we  have  decreased 
our  farmers  production. 

After  3  years  of  vigorous  prodding  by 
the  Congress,  Its  committees,  and  indi- 
vidual Members,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  only  recently  started  to 
offer  United  States  commodities  in  world 
trade  on  a  competitive  basis.  Signifi- 
cantly, this  came  only  aft(  r  62  Senators, 
including  the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas, 
had  Joined  in  the  introduction  of  8.  2702. 
to  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration "to  use  Its  existing  powers  and  < 
authorities  to  encourage  sales  for  ex- 
ports of  such  quantities  of  cotton  as  will 
reestablish  and  malnUln  the  fair  his- 
torical ihare  of  the  world  market  for 
United  States  cotton."  This  language 
\n  also  contained  in  section  303  of  8.  3183. 
the  bill  we  are  presently  debating. 

Fifth.  American  foreign  aid  has  built 
up    agricultural    production    in    other 


countries  to  compete  with  our  farmers 
for  the  export  market.  During  the  7 
years  between  1948  and  1955.  United 
States  foreign  aid  provided  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  promote  agriculture  in 
other  countries  and  created  $710  million 
of  counterpart  funds  for  the  further- 
ance of  agriculture  abroad.  The  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration 
and  its  predecessor  agencies  granted  a 
total  of  $476,819,000  for  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, tractors,  and  equipment  for 
foreign  countries.  Last  year  738  United 
States  agricultural  technicians,  whose 
salaries  were  paid  by  American  taxpay- 
ers, were  on  duty  overseas,  helping  to 
increase  farm  production.  While  we 
certainly  want  to  help  to  build  up  the 
economy  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
that  assistance  should  be  limited  to  their 
own  needs  for  domestic  purposes  and 
they  should  not  be  encouraged  to  com- 
pete with  American  farmers  for  the  world 
market.  It  is  high  time  that  the  State  De- 
partment should  give  a  little  considera- 
tion to  the  people  back  home  who  must 
pay  the  bill  for  foreign  aid  and  who  do 
not  want  to  cut  tlieir  own  throats  in  the 
process. 

Sixth,  only  40  percent  of  the  cultivated 
land  in  the  United  States  is  planted  to 
so-called  basic  commodities  and  would 
receive  the  benefit  of  90  percent  of  par- 
ity price  supports.  Other  protective 
measures  are  provided  for  the  non- 
basics — discretionary  support  levels  for 
feed  grains  other  than  corn,  section  32 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  pork  products, 
vegetables,  and  other  perishables — but 
these  measures  have  not  given  the  same 
assistance  as  they  have  for  basic  com- 
modities. As  to  the  60  percent  of  his 
land,  the  farmer  in  peneral  is  either  los- 
ing money  or  is  barely  meeting  expenses. 
This  has  a  direct  and  serious  effect  on 
the  basic  commodities,  particularly  the 
competition  which  oats,  barley,  rye.  and 
gram  sorghums  have  given  to  corn  in 
the  feed  market. 

Seventh,  the  soil  bank  plan  will  have 
only  a  very  limited  benefit  and  will  not 
adequately  protect  tenant  farmers. 
While  soil  conservation  is  always  a 
worthy  objective,  I  beheve  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  assume  that  paying  the  farmer 
for  taking  land  out  of  production  will 
have  any  lasting  effect  in  restoring  to 
him  his  fair  share  of  the  national  In- 
come. Since  our  Government  continues 
to  increase  foreign  production  and  with- 
holds American  commodities  from  sales 
in  world  markets  on  a  truly  com(>etitive 
basis,  this  dose  of  a.spirin  is  Just  another 
move  toward  limiting  production  to 
domestic  consumption. 

This  program  will  be  dependent  on 
the  whims  of  succeeding  administrations 
and  Congresses,  and  it  is  well  worth  re- 
membering that  election  year  comes  only 
once  every  4  years.  If  our  farmers  and 
the  public  in  general  are  led  to  expect  a 
bonanza  from  the  soil  bank,  they  will 
soon  wake  up  to  find  that  it  has  not  been 
the  cure-all  It  has  been  recommended 
to  be  for  solving  the  real  problems  of 
agriculture. 

As  to  the  protection  of  tenanU  and 
sharecroppers.  I  note  that  the  bill  leaves 
this  entirely  up  to  the  SecreUry  of 
Agrictilture.  Remembering  the  pres- 
ent Secreury's  view  that  many  of  these 
fanners  wouki  be  better  off  by  moving 
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to  the  city,  I  wonder  how  effective  will 
be  the  regulations  he  will  promulgate 
under  this  authority.  With  the  prospect 
of  receiving  attractive  pay  for  permitting 
their  land  to  lie  idle,  it  appears  to  me 
that  unless  the  Secretary's  rules  and  the 
penalties  for  violation  are  very  specific, 
landlords  will  find  some  way  to  make  it 
convenient  for  the  tenant  to  move. 

Eighth,  a  change  In  the  loan  basis  on 
cotton  from  middling  '/g-lnch  cotton  to 
the  average  grade  and  staple,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  pending  bill,  will  work  a 
hardship  and  loss  to  all  cotton  farmers. 
Government  loans  on  cotton  have  for 
years  been  made  on  the  basis  of  Ts-Inch 
staple,  which  has  become  known  as  "the 
bread  and  butter  "  cotton  raised  and  pro- 
duced by  the  average  American  farm 
family.  Relatively  speaking,  there  is 
not  an  excessive  amount  of  short  staple 
cotton  In  Government-held  stocks,  and 
there  Is  no  reason  why  producers  of  the 
shorter  staples  should  be  discriminated 
against.  I  am  told  by  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  that  It  also  will  reduce  the 
price  paid  for  all  other  cotton,  and  that 
leads  me  to  object  even  more  to  this  pro- 
vision. I  hope  this  proposal  wUl  be  de- 
leted by  the  Senate. 

Ninth,  minimum  cotton  allotments  for 
the  small  farmers  are  desperat^^ly  need- 
ed, but  the  proposal  in  the  committee 
bill  would  take  54.000  acres  away  from 
Texas  and  give  it  to  other  States  for  this 
purpose.  Under  the  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  1 -percent  reserve 
to  provide  minimum  allotments  of  4 
acrec  or  the  highest  acreage  planted  In 
the  preceding  3  years.  Texas  would  be 
forced  to  contribute  74.109  acres  and 
would  receive  a  State  allocation  of  only 
20,400  acres. 

Tenth,  new  or  modernized  parity  In 
most  cases  simply  means  lower  parity, 
lower  support  levels,  and  lower  farm  In- 
come. The  original  farm  program,  as  I 
understand  it.  envisioned  that  price  sup- 
ports should  be  a  percentage  of  the  com- 
parative purchasing  power  which  the 
farmer  had  in  1909-14.  and  determined 
by  Congress  to  be  a  fair  l>ase.  Under 
that  formula,  the  price  guaranteed  the 
farmer  was  based  on  a  parity  which  rose 
with  Increasing  costs  the  farmer  paid 
and  fell  with  decreasing  costs.  Under 
the  new  or  modem  parity.  It  appears  to 
me  that  price  supports  are  based  not  so 
much  on  maintaining  the  average  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer  but  largely 
on  the  average  price  the  farmer  has  re- 
ceived for  the  past  10  years.  This,  of 
course,  was  during  a  period  when  farm 
prices  were  falling  and  farm  ccists  were 
rising.  Thus,  rather  than  relieving  the 
price-cost  squeeze,  the  new  or  modern 
parity  would  further  aggravate  the  sit- 
uation. For  that  reason,  I  heart  ily  com- 
mend the  provision  In  the  committee 
bin  to  require  the  Secretary  In  the  case 
of  basic  commodities  to  use  the  old  par- 
ity price  or  the  modernized  parity, 
whichever  is  higher,  but  this  measure 
should  also  be  extended  to  the  non-basic 
commodities. 

Eleventh,  farmers  in  the  drouitht  area 
have  not  received  the  aasistarice  they 
need  tmder  present  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  stand  to  kMe  more  by  the 
operation  of  the  soil  bank  plan.  With 
aU  of  the  legislation  passed  bjr  Congrcsa 


to  provide  emergency  credit,  feed,  and 
other  assistance,  farmers  hit  by  the 
drouth  are  flndlrig  that  when  these  pro- 
grams reach  the  county  and  farm 
level,  they  are  hedged  about  with  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  so  as  to  become 
practically  worthless.  Let  us  take  the 
much-publicized  Great  Plains  program 
as  an  example.  I  have  before  me  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  H.  L.  King  of  Brownfleld, 
Tex.,  a  State  director  of  the  Texas  Farm 
Bureau.  Mr.  King's  telegram  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Reference  to  tbe  Great  Plains  emergency 
loan.  This  loan  Is  not  working.  Appar- 
ently the  spirit  of  the  law  has  been  misin- 
terpreted by  the  heads  of  FHA  in  Washing- 
ton. The  directives  to  the  local  offices  from 
Washington  make  this  loan  unusable  to  the 
farmers  for  which  it  was  intended.  As  you 
know  this  area  is  a  portion  of  the  special 
area  which  was  designated  as  being  In  a 
disaster  condition  because  of  the  5-year 
drought.  We  feel  that  the  intent  of  the  law 
is  good  and  if  properly  applied  would  be  the 
salvation  to  the  fanners  in  this  area.  •  •  • 
Long  term  loans  are  a  must  for  the  farmers 
in  this  area.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  this 
matter,  hope  you  will  give  it  your  earliest 
consideration  as  time  is  running  out. 

As  to  the  soil-bank  plan,  I  note  on 
page  10  of  the  committee  bill  that  com- 
pensation to  farmers  for  taking  their 
land  out  of  production  "shall  be  at  such 
rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return"  and  that  several  fac- 
tors are  listed  for  his  consideration.  On 
pages  15  to  18  of  the  committee  report, 
I  note  that  tentative  proposals  are  out- 
Uned  for  Implementing  the  soil  bank.  If 
I  understand  these  proposals  correctly, 
the  rate  of  comjjensation  will  depend  on 
a  normal  yield  for  each  county  and  com- 
munity based  on  average  production  over 
the  last  3  years,  5  years,  or  some  such 
period. 

That  being  the  case.  I  point  out  that 
average  production  over  the  past  few 
years  has  been  well  below  normal  pro- 
duction in  the  drought  areas.  However, 
I  find  nothmg  In  the  bill  which  would 
exclude  those  years.  This,  like  so  many 
other  things,  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary.  At  least  some  of  the 
farmers  in  the  drought  area  would  like 
to  participate  In  the  soil-bank  program, 
but  they  will  be  penalized  further  If  their 
return  Is  figured  on  average  production 
In  recent  years.  They  have  already  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  the  reduction  in 
acreage  allotments  and  need  seme  means 
to  recoup  their  losses  in  Income.  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  it  takes  no  expert  to  see 
that  the  present  farm  situation  Is  deadly 
serious  and  that  there  Is  no  simple  pana- 
cea for  solving  the  problems  which  con- 
front us.  Certainly  I  do  not  claim  to 
have  the  answer,  or  even  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  obstacles  which  must  be  over- 
come to  achieve  the  answer.  However,  I 
wish  to  point  out  a  few  basic  principles 
which  I  believe  should  be  Included  In  any 
effective  and  workable  farm  program. 

First  and  foremost,  whatever  plan  is 
Anally  adopted  ehould  be  designed  pri- 
marily to  assist  the  full-time  farmer 
who,  with  his  family,  operates  a  com- 
paratively small  farm  and  has  little  or 
no  income  from  outside  sources.  After 
all.  despite  the  Increase  in  the  average 
size  of  farms  and  tbe  number  of  large 


farms,  this  Is  still  predominately  a  na- 
tion of  small  farms.  The  1954  census  of 
agriculture  reveals  that  82.5  percent  of 
all  farms  in  the  country  produced  com- 
modities having  a  value  of  less  than 
$10,000  each,  and  61.2  percent  produced 
less  than  $5,000  each.  Only  4  percent 
had  gross  individual  production  valued 
at  $25,000  or  more. 

The  entire  farm  program  suffers  when 
we  have  cases,  exceptional  as  they  are, 
such  as  the  price  support  loan  of  $1.3 
million  to  a  Mississippi  cotton-growing 
corporation.  On  the  other  extreme.  It 
is  not  a  healthy  condition  for  our  coun- 
try when  family  farmers  who  have  fol- 
lowed this  occupation  for  generations 
are  forced  to  leave  their  farms,  not  be- 
cause they  can  make  more  money  or  pre- 
fer life  In  the  city,  but  because  the  crops 
they  are  permitted  to  produce  have  been 
reduced  so  drastically  that  they  can  no 
longer  make  a  decent  living. 

For  this  reason,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  should  be  some  point  at  which 
price  support  benefits  will  be  cut  off, 
either  at  a  gross-income  figure  or  at  a 
net-profit  figure.  Consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  graduated  price  supports, 
beginning  at  100  percent  of  parity  for 
the  small  farmers  with  decreasing  sup- 
port levels  as  the  rate  of  production 
increases.  The  same  principle  might  be 
applied  to  acreage  allotments,  if  pro- 
duction controls  must  be  based  on  acre- 
age at  all.  In  any  event,  there  should 
be  some  mintmiim  allotments  below 
which  farmers  would  not  have  to  suffer 
the  same  cutback  as  those  cultivating 
thousands  of  acres.  Another  proposal, 
which  I  believe  was  sponsored  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  would 
deny  price  supports  to  anyone  who  cus- 
tomarily derives  more  than  50  percent 
of  his  income  from  nonagricultural  oc- 
cupations, and  I  think  some  such  amend- 
ment would  be  advisable. 

Second,  provision  should  be  made  to 
assist  farmers  on  that  portion  of  their 
cultivated  land  which  is  not  devoted  to 
the  basic  crops.  When  acreage  allot- 
ments are  so  greatly  decreased  on  the 
basics,  farmers. turn  to  feed  grains  and 
other  nonbasic  commodities  in  the  hope 
that  some  small  benefit  will  come  to 
them. 

To  remedy  this  situation.  I  have  offered 
an  amendment  to  establish  price  sup- 
ports of  90  percent  of  parity  on  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums,  provided 
that  20  percent  of  the  total  cultivated 
acreage  on  each  participating  farm  is 
taken  out  of  production.  This  will  give 
the  farmers  another  cash  crop  on  which 
to  make  a  fair  return,  and  it  will  also 
cut  down  on  the  surplus  of  feed  grains 
and  other  commodities. 

Third,  serious  thought  should  be  given 
to  production  controls  expressed  in 
pounds,  bushels,  or  bales,  rather  than 
in  acreage  allotments.  Some  farmers 
differ  with  this  approach,  knowing  that 
under  acreage  allotments,  they  can  use 
fertilizer  and  other  chemicals  to  produce 
Just  as  much  as  they  ever  did.  How- 
ever, whenever  they  do  this,  they  suffer 
another  acreage  reduction  the  next  year 
and  with  the  same  or  increased  overhead 
ooets.  Small  farmers  cannot  afford  this 
reverse  pyramid  indeflnitelf , 
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l^sorth.  MOW  way  must  be  found  to 
Mil  more  American  farm  producta  In 
the  world  market  at  competitlre  prices. 
With  the  proTlsion  in  the  committee  bill 
for  a  mandatory  export  sales  program 
on  cotton  and  in  view  of  the  recent 
efforts  of  the  Agriculture  Department, 
it  apears  this  commodity  is  belatedly 
receiringr  the  attention  needed  so  badly. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  contains 
authority  for  a  two-price  plan  on  rice, 
which  will  move  more  of  that  crop  into 
world  trade.  The  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers,  whose  president  is 
Kenneth  Kendrick  of  Stratford.  Tex., 
has  recommended  a  similar  program  for 
wheat  I  understand  this  proposal  will 
be  offered  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  bill,  and  a  two-price 
plan  for  cotton  may  also  be  offered. 

Fifth,  added  caution  must  be  taken  to 
assure  that  the  foreign  aid  pro«cram  does 
not  destroy  the  world  market  for  the 
crops  grown  in  the  United  States.  A 
continuation  of  the  present  policy,  cou- 
pled with  tax  concessions  for  Americans 
who  invest  abroad,  could  well  wreck  the 
farm  program  now  in  effect  or  the  one 
we  aprove  in  the  Senate  this  year  or  in 
any  other  year.  Foreign  aid  to  place 
backward  nations  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  is  a  generous  move,  but  charity 
begins  at  home,  and  it  is  going  too  far 
to  deprive  our  own  farmers  of  their  his- 
toric markets  and  relegate  them  to  a 
permanent  Government  dole. 

Sixth,  the  return  to  the  higher  of  old 
or  modernized  parity  on  basic  commodi- 
ties should  be  extended  as  well  to  non- 
basic  crops.  With  Secretary  Benson 
"flexing"  support  levels  downward,  par- 
ticularly for  nonbasics,  where  he  has 
absolute  discretion,  the  farmers  need 
this  added  protection.  Also,  feed  grains 
specially  have  a  direct  relation  to  corn, 
one  of  the  basics,  and  it  is  discrimina- 
tory to  have  com  on  old  parity  and  feed 
grains  on  new  or  modernized  parity. 

Seventh,  greater  assistance  should  be 
provided  to  those  areas  of  general  crop 
failure,  whether  from  drought,  flood, 
hail,  or  same  other  natural  disaster.  We 
have  heard  much  about  flood  insurance, 
disaster  assistance  to  relieve  flood  con- 
ditions in  the  Northeast,  and  Federal 
assistance  to  areas  of  serious  unemploy- 
ment. I  realize  the  bill  deals  primarily 
with  price  supports,  acreage  controls,  and 
the  like,  but  I  hope  we  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  other  Senators  for  legislation,  if 
needed,  to  liberalize  emergency  credit  to 
farmers  in  the  drought  area.  I  have 
also  prepared  an  amendment  to  the  pres- 
ent bill  to  spell  out  that  "average  pro- 
duction" under  drought  conditions  In  re- 
cent years  does  not  mean  "normal  pro- 
duction" within  the  purview  of  the  soil- 
bank  plan,  and  that  such  years  will  be 
excluded  from  consideration. 

Ai  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks,  American  agriculture 
stands  today  at  the  crossroads.  The 
question  facing  Congress,  the  farmers, 
and  the  American  people  is  whether  this 
vital  segment  of  our  national  economy 
will  continue  to  deteriorate,  or  whether 
we  shall  help  it  rise  up  and  march  in 
step  with  the  prosperity  of  industry  and 
labor  to  a  greater  future.  I  hope  and 
pray  it  will  be  the  latter. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ELL£NDE3l.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  work  this  evening,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dakixl  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183>  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  honor  to  k>e  one  of  the  Senators  from 
the  State  which  derives  from  cotton  a 
higher  percentage  of  its  agricultural  in- 
come than  does  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Even  though  Mississippi  is 
smaller  in  geographical  urea  that  the 
great  State  of  Texas,  we  are  second  only 
to  Texas  in  the  total  production  of  cot- 
ton. Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  farm  in- 
come of  my  State  for  a  recent  year  was 
represented  by  cotton  and  cottonseed 
products.  In  a  more  recent  year,  1954, 
the  percentage  was  61  percent. 

We  have  the  large  farm,  the  Intermedi- 
ate size  farm,  the  small  farm,  and  the 
very  small  farm.  We  have  the  large 
operator,  we  have  rich  delta  land,  we 
have  prairie  land,  and  the  very  small 
farm  in  the  hill  sections. 

Cotton  is  the  only  major  basic  crop  In 
my  State  which  has  a  price  support. 
Rice  is  grown  in  Mississippi,  and  that 
commodity  also  is  supported;  but  the 
production  of  rice  is  relatively  small. 

I  am  certainly  not  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  other  commodities,  such  as  wheat 
and  corn,  but  I  mention  cotton  to  em- 
phasize that  it  is  the  big  Income-produc- 
ing agricultural  commodity  of  my  State. 
Our  cotton  economy  effects  to  a  great  ex- 
tent our  total  economy.  If  the  cotton 
program  is  sound,  we  benefit  greatly.  If 
it  is  unsound,  we  suffer  more  than  does 
any  other  State  In  the  Union. 

Tonight  I  intend  to  discuss  briefly. 
In  order  to  get  the  matter  before  the 
Senate,  one  amendment  which  is  already 
in  the  bill.  I  wish  especially  to  thank 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry for  the  consideration  of  what  I 
call  a  very  small  farm  amendment.  It 
relates  only  to  those  farms  which  have 
4  acres  or  less.  That  8i;:e  farm  would 
be  doln?  exceedingly  well  to  produce  3 
bales  of  cotton.  On  the  average,  such 
farms  will  not  produce  that  much  cot- 
ton. Many  of  the  farms  about  which  I 
have  been  talking  comprise  less  than  4 
acres.  In  many  instances  the  farms 
have  been  reduced  to  2  acres,  some  to  2*2 
acres,  some  to  3.  and  some  to  3 '2  acres. 
The  small  farm  that  produces  3  bales 
of  cotton  would  be  doing  exceedingly  well 
to  make  a  cash  profit  of  $150.  That  is 
equal  to  only  150  hours  of  work  a  year. 
at  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour,  which 
means  that  a  man  would  be  working  less 
than  4  weeks  a  year,  at  40  hours  a  week, 
in  order  to  earn  $150. 

I  use  that  illustration  to  show  how  re- 
duction of  acreage  affects  a  small  oper- 
ator. There  is  in  effect  a  minimum  be- 
low which  wheat  farmers,  tobacco  farm- 
ers, and  peanut  farmers  cunnot  be  cut. 


They  an  have  a  protective  minimum 
acreage.  Cotton  farmers  also  had  that 
protection  until  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  based 
purely  on  social  reasons.  The  purpose  is 
not  to  take  acreage  away  fror'  one  State 
or  from  one  group  and  give  it  to  another, 
but  it  is  based  solely  on  the  social  ques- 
tion involved  in  the  problems  of  small 
farms.  The  amendment  proposes  to  set 
up  a  national  reserve  of  1  percent  and  a 
State  reserve  of  3  percent  of  the  State 
acreage,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  to  build  up  enough  acreage  so 
that  no  persons  acreage  is  cut  below  the 
smaller  of  4  acres,  or  the  highest  planted 
acreage  in  3  previous  years. 

I  think  it  is  of  great  interest  to  note 
that  by  the  adoption  of  a  small  measure 
of  that  kind.  407.748  farms  throughout 
the  Cotton  Belt  would  be  affected  to  the 
extent  of  receiving  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
and  up.  It  means  that  an  estimated 
2,038.740  people  would  be  affected  by  such 
a  small  amendment.  It  does  not  mean  so 
very  much  In  acres,  and  it  does  not 
mean  so  very  much  in  dollars,  but  for  a 
small  farmer's  years  planting  and  his 
year's  work  and  his  year's  net  income,  or 
what  he  may  realize,  it  certainly  means 
a  great  deal. 

Continued  acreage  reductions  will  hit 
the  small  farmer  harder  than  It  will  hit 
any  other  group.  Under  the  present  law, 
the  scheduled  acreage  reduction  for  cot- 
ton in  1957  would  hquidate  many  of  our 
small  farms. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  prevent  further 
reduction  for  1957  and  1958.  We  must 
not  permit  our  cotton  farm  to  be  sub- 
jected to  continued  acreage  reduction. 
Acreage  has  already  been  reduced  to  the 
point  that  the  small  farmer  cannot  efB- 
ciently  utilize  his  family  labor  and  other 
resources.  Met  of  the  little  farms  sup- 
ply their  own  labor,  and  do  not  have  to 
pay  any  out-of-pocket  money.  That  is 
the  reason  it  means  so  much  to  them. 

There  is  another  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  which  has  been  drawn,  and 
which  will  be  offered,  which  tries  to  carry 
out  the  Idea  that  the  national  reserve  for 
small  farms  will  not  change  the  histori- 
cal record  of  a  State.  That  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Recoud  con- 
tain a  few  more  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  various  States  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  minimum  small- 
farm  amendment. 

In  the  State  of  Alabama  64,274  farms 
would  be  affected. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  48,594  farms 
would  be  affected. 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi  53.645 
farms  would  be  affected. 

In  the  SUte  of  North  Carolina  59.167 
farms  would  be  affected. 

In  the  SUte  of  Texas  43,963  farms 
would  be  affected. 

I  proceed  now  to  discuss  another 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer  on  the 
floor  at  the  proper  time.  Briefly,  it 
would  put  a  floor  under  cotton  acreage 
for  the  calendar  year  1957  and  1958. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  offer- 
ing that  amendment  is  to  try  to  stop 
continued   acreage   reduction^.    We   In     ' 
Mississippi  have  gone  just  as  far  as  we 
can  go.    That  is  especially   true   with 


reference  to  what  I  shall  call  the  home- 
stead farm,  the  acreage  of  which  is 
larger  than  the  acreage  of  farms  I  have 
Just  talked  about.  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  5-.  10-,  15-,  20-,  25-,  and  30-acre 
farms. 

In  1953  we  had  a  planted  acreage  in 
Mississippi  of  2.671.000. 

I  am  speaking  now  only  of  my  own 
State,  but  it  is  typical  of  most  of  the 
southern  area. 

In  1954  we  had  an  acreage  reduction 
of  26  percent. 

In  1955  the  total  reduction  trooi  the 
1953  level  was  36  percent. 

In  1956  the  acreage  is  down  to  1.600.- 

000  acres,  which  means  a  40.1  percent 
reduction  from  the  1853  level. 

I  have  figures  based  on  best  possible 
estimates  available  which  show  that  in 
1957  the  national  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ment will  be  reduced  by  1.549,720  acres. 
This  reduction,  applied  to  Mississippi, 
will  give  an  allotment  of  only  1. 395.000 
acres.  This  means  a  total  reduction  in 
acreage  from  the  1953  level  amounting 
to  48  percent. 

As  applied  to  my  State  of  Mississippi, 
that  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  114  per- 
cent in  1957  from  the  1956  allotment 

The  reduction  will  be  9.8  percent  for 
the  Nation. 

When  we  apply  that  11.4  j)ercent  re- 
duction to  the  counties  in  my  State,  those 
in  charge  of  the  program  at  the  State 
level  tell  me  that  in  many  of  the  counties 
that  reduction  will  be  as  high  as  15  per- 
cent for  1957. 

Those  are  the  very  counties  that  have 
been  hit  the  hardest  in  the  reductions 

1  have  been  enumerating,  which  reduc- 
tions totaled  40.1  percent  in  1956  from 
the  1953  level.  So  these  figures  were 
really  alarming  and  surprising  to  me. 
and  made  me  realize  that  one  of  the 
great  threats  to  my  State  is  the  con- 
tinued acreage  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  our  farm  economy  can- 
not stand  this  continued  reduction  in 
acreage.  Already  in  the  Cotton  Belt, 
through  acreage  reductions.  55.348  ten- 
ant farmers  have  had  to  leave  the  land; 
I  refer  to  tenant  farmers,  not  landown- 
ers. My  State  of  Mississippi  had  the 
highest  number  of  that  unfortunate 
total,  namely.  11.981.  These  fifiures 
apply  only  to  the  calendar  year  1955.  I 
repeat  that  the  total  in  the  Nation's  cot- 
ton areas  was  55.348;  and  11,981  of  that 
number  were  in  Mississippi.  More  than 
300  of  those  tenants  a'ere  from  my  home 
county — a  relatively  small  rural  county 
In  eastern  Mississippi.  The  total  dis- 
placement for  that  county  alone,  be- 
cause of  acreage  reductions  in  only  1 
year,  was  approximately  300  tenants — 
according  to  the  estimate  by  the  authori- 
ties; and  in  that  1  year,  approximately 
200  persons  left  the  land  they  owned  in 
that  county,  l)ecause  the  acreage  reduc- 
tions were  so  great. 

People  I  know  personally,  who  have 
lived  on  land  owned  by  their  families  for 
more  than  100  years,  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  the  land  insofar  as  cotton 
farming  is  concerned,  and  in  some  cases 
have  been  forced  to  abandon  the  land 
altogether,  because  of  the  reduced  acre- 
age allotments.  That  situation  is  not 
confined  to  the  very,  very  small  farms; 
the  continual  decrease  in  the  acreage 


allotments  has  severed  the  life  vein  of 
the  15-acre,  20-acre,  and  25-acre  farm- 
ers. In  the  same  way.  They  have  their 
own  family  labor,  and  they  own  the  land, 
and  they  have  the  facilities  with  which 
to  work  the  land.  But  they  do  not  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  acres  to  work  to 
enable  them  to  make  even  a  bare  living 
from  the  crops  produced  on  those  acres. 

In  great  areas  of  my  State — and  this 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  not 
only  during  the  past  2  years — the  land 
is  being  bought  up  and  fenced  in.  A 
great  deal  of  that  is  being  done  with 
what  I  call  war-profit  money.  Persons 
who  made  a  great  deal  of  money  during 
the  war  are  coming  into  the  area  and 
buying  the  land  and  fencing  it  and  even 
burning  the  old  houses,  and  pushing  over 
with  bulldozers  anything  that  will  not 
burn.  The  people  who  live  there  have 
gone.  That  is  occurring  from  year  to 
year.  When  the  people  go,  the  little 
crossroads  stores  go;  the  churches  go, 
and  the  schools  go;  and  when  those  go. 
the  smalltown  merchants  go. 

Something  must  be  done.  I  know  we 
cannot  stop  all  such  developments,  and 
I  do  not  expect  that  to  happen.  A  great 
adjustment  iis  occurring.  But  something 
must  be  done  by  means  of  this  program, 
so  as  to  give  the  farmers  I  have  de- 
scribed— those  who  have  10  acres  or  20 
acres  or  25  acres — a  chance  to  make  a 
living  of  a  kind  on  their  own  land,  a 
chance  to  diversify,  a  chance  to  rebuild 
and  improve.  However,  if  their  acreage 
allotments  are  reduced  below  the  mini- 
mum absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  suflBcient  income  from  their 
farms,  and  if  they  do  not  have  a  chance 
to  till  the  soil  and  to  grow  the  products 
they  must  grow  if  they  are  to  make  a 
living,  then  they  are  waging  an  impos- 
sible battle,  and  they  are  bound  to  lo^e. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  table 
for  the  cotton  acreage  allotments,  based 
on  the  calculations  for  1957.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  table  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  a  good  part  of  Mr.  Adams*  difficulty  stems 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  from  acreage  cutbacks  he  has  had  to  make  to 
as  follows:  qualify    for   price    supports.      Federal    allot- 

ments for  1956  are  30  percent  below  1953.  the 
last  year  cotton  was  grown  without  acreage 

restrictions,^    The  Smiths  have  had  to  curb 

In<li-  their  plantings,  too,  but  the  economic  pinch 

rated         bas  hUTt  less  on  their  sprawling  acres. 

'nyli^i"'  ^^  addition  to  cutbacks,  farmers  like  Mr. 
tion,  IttS"      Adams  have  been  getting  less  for  the  cotton 
they  did  grow.    In  mid -December,  prices  re- 
ceived by  cotton  farmers  averaged  about  31 
4  3     cents  a   pound,  down   nearly  a  cent  and   a 
l(K7     half    from    a    year    earlier    and    only    about 
5-5     three-quarters  of  the  peak  1950  price. 
,/,'^         The  price  decline,  nowise  limited  to  cotton 
farmers,  is  reflected  in  the  skidding  national 

farm  income,  which  in   1955  dropped  to  an 

|2^     estimated  $11  billion,  down  $1.3  billion  from 
1954   and   off   a  whopping  26   percent   from 
li  4      1951. 

»•»  THE    BIG    StTKPLUS 

fi7  Hovering  over   the   cotton   market   Is,   of 

11. ">  course,  the   11 -million-bale  surplus  stacked 

1"  7  yp   In  Government   warehouses.     This  lofty 

'5^3  pile   is   expected    to  rise   even   taller — to   a 

-,  2  record  14  million  bales  by  next  August. 

12.6  Ml-.  Adams,  49  years  old  and  graying,   is 

77  tsrpical  of  the  small  farmer  who  has  culti- 
vated much  of  the  cotton-producing  South 

since    the    end    of    the    19th    century.      His 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  let  me  farm  is  the  traditional  small  family  farm. 

present  a  few  more  figures  regarding  the      in  the  1920'8  he  and  his  father  helped  make 


effect  of  acreage  allotment  reductions 
on  farm  income  in  Mississippi,  alone. 
I  have  before  me  the  figiu'es  for  the  cot- 
ton acreage  for  Mississippi  in  1956,  which 
show  the  estimated  decrease  in  gross  in- 
come since  1953  resultinig  from  decrease 
in  acreage.  These  figures  are  based  on 
90  percent  of  parity.  The  figures  show 
that,  based  on  the  1953  level  of  income 
for  cotton  as  an  index,  farmers  will  re- 
ceive only  55  percent  of  parity  in  1956, 
on  a  doUar  equivalent  because  of  the 
loss  of  over  1  milUon  acres  during  this 
period.  For  1957,  with  the  indicated 
acreage,  that  i>ercentage  will  decline  to 
49.  That  is  the  inevitable  trend  as  a  re- 
sult of  continued  acreage  reduction. 

In  my  State  and,  I  believe,  in  many 
other  States,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
most  unusual  yield — th^  highest  yield  of 
cotton  per  acre,  last  year — the  distress 
and  the  pinch  and  the  suffering  would 
have  been  far  greater  than  have  yet  been 
experienced.  However,  the  level  of  pro- 
duction was  better  than  normally  would 
have  beenjthe  case — due  in  part  to  better 
methods,  put  also  due  in  part  to  one  of 
the  most  liinusual  growing  seasons.  Men 
who  hav^  grown  cotton  for  more  than 
60  consecutive  cotton  crops  have  never 
seen  the  equal  to  that  high  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
shall  refer  to  only  a  part  of  it,  a  very  fine 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  under  date  of  March  5, 
1956.  The  article  was  written  by  Jerry 
Bishop,  a  reporter  for  that  publication. 
He  was  reporting  from  Waxahachie,  Tex. 
I  now  read  from  the  article : 

Waxahachie,  Tex. — Cotton  fanner  Lloyd 
Adams  was  turned  down  the  other  day  for  a 
$1,200  loan  by  the  Citizens  National  Bank 
here.  It  was  the  first  time  in  25  years  the 
bank  had  refused  Mr.  Adams,  who  needs  the 
money  to  pay  farming  expenses  until  his 
crop  comes  in  next  fall. 

"Tou  Just  wouldn't  be  able  to  raise  enough 
cotton  on  25  acres  to  pay  it  back.  Lloyd," 
explained    E.    M.    Wallace,    the    bank's    vice 

president. 

•  •  •  •  • 
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th«lr   home  county,   Ellis,   one   of  the   top 
cotton  producing  counties  In  the  Nation. 

But  In  ia54.  Mr.  Adjuna.  which  Unt  hU 
real  name,  turned  up  in  the  farm  census  as 
1  of  the  936  Ellis  County  farmers  each  of 
whom  had  total  produce  valued  at  less  than 
•2.500.  The  nun>ber  of  such  low-Income 
farms  In  the  county  Increased  50  percent 
from  1950  to  1954.  mostly  because  of  acreage 
cutbacks  that  left  fanners  with  leaa  cotton 
to  sell. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  I  know  that  a 
ffreat  many  "Mr.  Adamaes"  are  going 
out  of  business  becaui^e  of  the  change 
In  times.  I  do  not  make  any  plea  that 
we  should  try  to  save  them  all.  or  pro- 
vide a  cushion  for  everyone.  My  plea 
in  connection  wlt^  these  amendments  is 
to  stop  the  downward  trend  toward  a 
continual  reduction  of  acreage.  The 
program  is  draining  the  life  blood  out  of 
some  of  our  finest  jfamily  units,  and  many 
of  our  sound  economic  units.  Whatever 
the  cost  of  stopping  this  acreage  reduc- 
tion, it  is  a  cost  which  this  profrram  will 
have  to  bear.  Whatever  adjustments 
are  necessary  are  adjustments  which 
should  be  made  in  this  bill. 

I  was  attracted  to  figures  which  were 
presented  today  by  a  Senator  who  was 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  wheat  sit- 
uation. With  respect  to  wheat,  there 
Is  a  floor  to  prevent  continual  acreage 
reduction,  year  after  year,  the  minimum 
being  55  million  acres.  If  it  were  not 
for  that  floor,  under  the  formula  now 
in  the  law,  that  acreage  would  have  been 
reduced  18.6  million  acres — an  unthink- 
able situation.  It  would  depopulate  the 
great  Midwest,  and  the  wheat- growing 
territory. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  with  re- 
spect to  cotton.  The  situation  has  al- 
ready reached  such  a  point  that,  in  order 
to  make  this  program  sound  for  a  great 
number  of  the  very  finest  cltiaens  In  the 
very  finest  units,  we  shall  have  to  in- 
sure that  the  acreage  reduction  will  not 
continue. 

I  shall  not  go  into  that  subject  fur- 
ther at  this  time.  Later  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  EAS-ruufol.  I  sub- 
rait  an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  us.  Jointly,  to  the  bill  ^S.  3183> 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program. 
and  request  that  it  lie  on  the  table  and 
be  printed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  may  be  printed  in 
the  Ricoao. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  lie 
en  the  table,  and  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Stennis,  for  himself  and 

Mr.  Eastland,  is  a:3  follows: 

On  page  32,  before  the  quotation  marks  at 
the  end  of  line  8.  insert  the  following-: 

"Where  the  acrea«;e  contributed  by  a  State 
to  the  national  acreage  reserve  Is  In  excess 
of  the  acreage  received  from  such  reserve 
for  any  year,  an  acreage  equal  to  the  product 
of  such  excess  multiplied  by  the  per 
centtun  which  the  cotton  acreage  history 
otherwise  determined  for  the  State  for  such 
year  bears  to  the  State  acreage  allotment 
for  such  year  shall  be  added  to  the  cotton 
acreage    history    otherwise    determined    for 


the  State  for  such  year  for  purposes  of 
apportioning  the  natloxkal  acreage  allotment 
to  States  under  this  subsection  for  any 
subsequent  year:  and  where  the  acreage 
received  by  a  State  from  the  national  acre- 
age reserve  Is  In  excess  of  the  acreage  con- 
tributed to  such  reserve  for  any  year,  an 
acreage  equal  to  the  product  of  such  excess 
multiplied  by  the  per  centum  whtch  the 
cotton  acreage  history  otherwise  deternxlncd 
for  the  State  bears  to  the  State  acreage 
allotment  shall  be  deducted  from  the  cotton 
acreage  history  otherwise  determined  for  the 
State  for  such  year  for  purposes  of  appor- 
tioning the  national  acreaice  allotment  to 
States  under  this  subsectlun  for  any  sub- 
sequent year." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missi5sippi  I  Mr.  East- 
land 1.  the  Senators  from  Arkansas  tMr. 
McClellan  and  Mr.  FulbkightI.  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  !Mr. 
Sp.\rkb(an1.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ThukmondI.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI.  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
ErvinI,  I  submit  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  us.  jointly,  to 
the  bill  <S.  3133)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program.  I  request  that 
the  amendment  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  lie 
on  the  table,  and  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko. 

The  amendment  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Stennis.  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  is.  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  between  lines  10  and  11.  in- 
sert   the    following    new    section: 

"scaaacB  aixotmxmts  roa  cotton  fob  isit 
AlfS  tsss 
"Sec.  408.  8^.  342  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thcre^jf  the 
following:  'Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
proTtskms  of  this  cectlon.  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  cotton  for  1967  and  1956 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  numl>er  of  bales 
required  to  prortde  a  national  acreage  al- 
lotment for  1967  and  1958  equ^U  to  the  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  1956.' "" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  income  from  farm  oper- 
ations dropped  another  $1,014,000,000  in 
1955  places  an  exciamation  mark  on 
the  necessity  for  passaee  of  tlie  farm  bill 
now  being  considered  by  this  Senate. 

Farm  Income  has  declined  each  year 
since  1951.  Last  years  estimated  $10.- 
770.000.000  in  farm  income  for  1955  was 
9  percent  below  the  previous  year. 

We  must  take  action  to  halt  the  down- 
ward trend  and  employ  new  approaches 
to  push  our  great  agricultural  industry 
upward.  I  believe  some  of  the  provisions 
of  S.  3183.  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  will  serve  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

Any  problem  of  the  farmer  is  a  prob- 
lem of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation.  We 
cannot  separate  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  on  the  land  from 
the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  all  our 
people. 

The  fanners  of  this  country  not  only 
clothe  and  feed  our  own  people,  they 


also  provide  the  sustenance  for  a  large 
part  of  the  world.  In  fact  they  feed  60 
percent  of  tlie  entire  world  from  food 
produced  on  20  percent  of  the  land. 
Pood  and  fiber  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  almost  every  economic,  social,  and 
political  problem  which  we  have  to  face. 

Proof  that  action  is  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  farmer  and  the  Nation  is 
contained  in  a  further  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Atinculture.  This  state- 
ment is  that  nonf  arm  per  capita  Income 
climbed  5  percent  last  year,  but  farm 
per  capita  income  dropped  6  percent. 

Average  per  capita  farm  income  last 
year  amounted  to  only  $860.  Nonfarm 
income  averaged  $1,922  during  the  same 
period. 

Mr.  President,  while  Cbngresa  was  In 
recess.  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  a  number  of  farm  groups  in  South 
Carolina.  E^•eryvlhere  I  went  and  lis- 
tened to  the  people  tell  of  their  prob- 
lems, from  one  border  to  another  in  my 
State,  there  was  one  inescapable  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn:  Not  only  are  our 
farmers  danc;ling  over  the  precipice  of 
severely  declining  farm  income,  they 
are  also  hanvins  by  a  thin  economic 
thread  over  the  chasm  of  rising  produc- 
tion costs. 

Prosperity  is  bjTassing  the  fanner  as 
he  swings  precariously  between  the  fear- 
ful depths  of  higher  costs  and  lower  in- 
come. 

Farm  prices  were  at  a  record  high  In 
early  1951.  Since  that  time,  farm  prices 
have  fallen  of!  as  much  as  25  percent. 
Ten  percent  of  this  decline  took  place 
during  the  past  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  items  e8.sential  to  farm  operations 
have  been  increasing  in  price. 

The  Government  price  index  of  whole- 
sale commodities  illustrates  my  point. 
Calculated  on  the  base  of  1947-49.  the 
index  in  December  for  industrials  was 
119.4  percent.  The  Index  for  agricul- 
ture was  only  83.3  percent,  the  lowp.st 
since  June  1946.  But  in  June  194«  when 
farm  prices  were  low.  they  were  still 
2.8  points  above  industrials  Instead  of 
36.1  points  below  indiutrials  as  they 
were  in  December. 

The  first  months  of  this  jrear  have 
Rival  the  farmer  no  hope  for  relief  under 
the  present  situation.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  find  a  means  of  providing 
relief  to  this  vital  segment  of  our  nation- 
al economy — a  segment  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Ccmmittee  for  reporting  S. 
3183.  which  I  behcve  is  '.enerally  a  good 
bill.  I  believe  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
with  a  few  amendments,  will  be  a  good 
start  toward  rescuing  our  farmers  from 
the  brink  of  disaster. 

The  committee  has  acted  especially 
wisely  in  approving  a  return  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  crop  loans  on  the  basic 
commodities  and  in  approving  an  in- 
crease in  dairy  support  prices.  These 
provisions,  plus  the  application  of  a  dual 
parity,  as  proposed  by  the  committee. 
will  help  to  insure  that  our  farmers  will 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  total  national 
income. 

Advocates  of  flexible  price  supports 
argue  that  high  price  supports  will  create 
larger  surpluses  and   that  lower   price 


supports  would  make  our  surpluses  dis- 
appear. Such  an  argument  simply  is 
not  valid.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
stated  previously  on  the  floor,  the  advo- 
cates of  flexible  supports  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  basic  commodities  are  un- 
der strict  acreage  controls  and  marketing 
quotas.  The  level  of  price  supports  will 
not  affect  the  quantities  of  basic  crops 
produced  on  the  acres  allotted  to  the 
farmers  for  such  crops.  The  records 
show  that  lower  price  supports  do  not 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  or  bushels  of  wheat  pro- 
duced on  a  certain  acreage  allotment. 
At  the  same  time,  the  facts  and  figures 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  high  price  supports  do  not  increase 
the  total  production  from  a  certain  acre- 
age allotment. 

Opponents  of  high  price  supports  have 
tried  to  make  the  people  believe  that 
farmers  have  been  living  off  Government 
bounty.  The  truth  is  that  payments  to 
agriculture  have  cost  little  compared 
with  the  Government  assistance  given 
to  industry  since  World  War  II. 

Data  prepared  by  a  Hou.se  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  in  1954  showed  that 
Industry  had  received  approximately 
$45  billion  since  the  war.  most  of  these 
payments  being  in  the  form  of  recon- 
version grants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  program  in  support 
of  basic  crops  cost  only  $21  million  dur- 
ing the  first  21  years  of  operation.  The 
support  program  on  basic  crops  actually 
showed  a  profit  of  $13  million  through 
1951:  and  over  the  entire  21  years 
through  fiscal  1954,  the  CCC  cotton  and 
tobacco  programs  earned  a  profit  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 
A  guaranty  of  90  percent  of  parity 
to  our  farmers  will  not  provide  them 
with  any  special  treatment.  Latwr's  in- 
come is  protected  by  minimum  wage  and 
collective  bargaining  laws.  Some  pro- 
tection is  given  industry  through  tariffs. 
Rate  fixing  by  Government  guards 
utilities  with  the  assurance  of  profits; 
and  business  has  fair-trade  laws. 

Anything  we  can  do  for  the  farmer 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  established 
practices  of  protection  to  the  other  ma- 
jor segments  of  the  national  economy. 
And  that  is  not  to  mention  the  billions 
of  dollars  we  are  spending  overseas  to 
prop  up  the  economy  of  foreign  countries. 
The  committee's  proposal  for  the  soil 
bank  and  conservation  reserve  is  excel- 
lent. We  must  offer  a  plan  for  voluntary 
reduction  of  planting  and  I  believe  the 
soil  bank  is  the  right  approach.  The 
conservation  provision  also  provides  an 
important  guaranty  that  our  soil  will  be 
ready  for  future  use  In  the  event  emer- 
gency demands  for  production  should 
arise. 

I  approve  also  of  the  committee 
presentation  of  a  plan  for  regaining  this 
Nation's  historic  share  of  the  world  cot- 
ton market.  Some  of  our  surpluses  must 
be  sold  and  I  believe  the  sale  overseas 
of  cotton  is  the  right  direction  for  the 
alleviation  of  this  problem. 

Such  a  program  also  should  help  to 
force  the  State  Department  to  recognize 
the  reasonableness  of  the  requests  made 


for  the  negotiation  of  quotas  on  the  im- 
portation of  textile  goods. 

Wisely  provided  for  in  the  bill  Is  an 
acreage  protection  plan  for  our  small 
cotton  farmers.  However,  I  would  like 
to  see  2  percent  instead  of  1  percent  of 
the  national  allotment  of  cotton  set  aside 
to  guarantee  the  small-acreage  cotton 
growers  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  4 
acres  or  100  percent  of  their  acreage  for 
the  3  prior  years.  I  was  cosponsor  of 
such  a  bill  last  year. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
Stennis  amendment  to  prevent  further 
reductions  in  cotton  acreage  in  1957  and 
1958. 

Many  small  farmers  in  the  South  de- 
pend on  cotton  as  the^r  money  crop. 
Without  adequate  acreage  to  make  a 
livelihood,  they  cannot  continue  to  oper- 
ate. I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
In  order  to  preserve  our  small  farms 
and  prevent  acreage  restrictions  from 
driving  more  so-called  little  farmers  off 
the  land  and  many  others  into  marginal 
operations,  large  corporation  farms 
should  be  required  to  absorb  more  of  the 
cutbacks.  These  larger  farms  can  take 
greater  percentage  reductions  of  acreage 
and  continue  successful  operations  than 
the  smair  farms  can. 

The  loss  of  a  single  acre  of  a  cotton  al- 
lotment spells  the  difference  between 
staying  on  the  farm  and  being  forced  to 
seek  other  ways  of  making  a  living  to 
many  of  our  little  farmers.  I  want  to 
see  those  who  want  to  stay  on  the  farm 
\x  protected  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
not  forced  to  give  up. 

I  regret  that  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee did  not  approve  the  request  to  place  a 
dollar  limit  on  the  price-support  system. 
This  would  have  given  further  protection 
to  the  family-size  farm. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  family  was  a 
basic  unit  in  the  development  of  our 
great  country.  I  believe  It  will  be  just 
as  basic  in  the  preservation  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  as  It  was  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Nation.  Strong  moral, 
spiritual,  and  physical  qualities — so  es- 
sential to  a  great  nation — are  learned 
early  in  the  farm  family. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  such  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  now  before  us  which 
will  preserve  this  vital  element  In  Amer- 
ican life.  I  plan  to  support  most  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  3183  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  that 
the  bill  be  enacted  into  law  with  minor 
alterations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Orangeburg  County  Farm  Bureau,  which 
has  been  sent  to  me  by  Its  president.  Mr. 
F.  Mitchell  Ott.  The  Orangeburg 
County  Farm  Bureau  has  more  than 
1,500  member  families. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resoltjtion  for  90 -Percent  PARrrr 
Whereas    the    economic    position    of    the 
Orangeburg  Ctounty  farmers  Is  In  Jeopardy 
as    a   result   of    continuously   falling    farm 
prices  and  increasing  farm  costs;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  predicting  even  further  price  declines  and 
Increased  costs  in  1956;  and 


Whereas  the  sliding  scale  of  farm-price 
supports  holds  no  promise  of  correcting  the 
situation:  and 

Whereas  that  the  so-called  modem  parity 
formula  will  tend  to  lower  parity  prices  on 
most  basic  crops :  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  Thatowe,  the  farmers  here  in 
Orangeburg,  S.  C,  strongly  recommend  sup- 
port prices  to  be  restored  to  parity  on  all 
basic  crops  and  that  the  so-called  modern 
parity  formula  be  discarded;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  support  a  minimum  90 
percent  of  parity  support  price  program  for 
any  basic  commodity  when  an  acreage  allot- 
ment and  marketing  quota  program  Is  In 
effect  on  that  commodity. 

RcsoLunoN  roR  Son.  Bank  Act 
Be  it  resolved.  That  soil  bank  plan  as  pro- 
posed In  the  present  Congress  gives  little 
promise  of  fair  prices,  and  must  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  of  much  help  as  to  prices  this  year 
but  only  as  a  long-term  measure. 

Whereas  we  favor  the  development  of  a 
sound  soil  fertility  bank  program  as  a  6i«>- 
plement  to.  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  pres- 
ent farm  programs. 

REsoLtmON  FOR  Imports 
Resolved.  That  this  assembled  group  of 
farmers  go  on  record  In  opposition  to  any 
importation  of  farm  products  that  are  being 
produced  In  surplus  In  the  United  States. 
Whereas  we  oppose  changing  basis  for  sup- 
port price  on  cotton  from  %-lnch  middling 
to  1-inch  middling.  We  support  %-lnch 
middling  as  basis. 

Whereas  we  recommend  the  esttbllshment 
of  lower  grades  than  presently  provided  for 
cotton  eligible  for  price  supports.  We  also 
urge  price  support  commensurate  with  grade 
be  given  on  all  split  grades  of  cotton. 

RESOLtmON  FOR  EXPANDED  SCHOOL  LUHCH 

Whereas  the  health  of  our  young  people 
of  these  great  United  States  should  be  of 
paramount  concern;   and 

Whereas  the  surpluses  of  pur  country 
merit  the  consideration  of  a  stamp  plan  to 
get  surplus  commodities  Into  the  hands  of 
the  needy,  underprivileged  and  tax-sup- 
ported Institutions,  such  as  naental  hospi- 
tals, schools  for  the  blind,  and  the  like:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  Immediate  adop- 
tion of  a  stamp  plan  for  Increasing  the 
amount  of  surplus  commodities  for  use  of 
our  school-lunch  program,  to  the  needy,  aged, 
and  the  underprivileged  when  in  tax-sup- 
ported institutions. 

We  urge  you  to  do  all  In  your  power  to  get 
legislation  passed  before  planting  time  of  our 
basic  crops  in  the  South. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  on  the  pending  measure  has  de- 
veloped the  largest  number  of  queer  in- 
consistencies I  have  ever  seen  with  ref- 
erence to  any  one  measure  debated  on 
this  fioor  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to 
the  cotton  problem,  which  has  just  been 
mentioned  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  it  is  being  seriously  urged 
by  a  group  of  Senators  that  cotton  be 
restored  to  90  percent  high,  rigid  price 
supports,  when  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  know  most  about  the  cotton  in- 
dustry—and I  am  referring  particularly 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] — and  when  large 
organizations  in  the  cotton  industryt 
without  any  exception,  say  that  it  is  sim- 
ply committing  hara-kiri  of  the  most 
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complete  sort  for  the  cotton  industry  to 
continue  to  force  Itself  to  the  high  level 
price  supports  wh^ch  have  already  priced 
cotton  out  of  the  foreign  markets  of  the 
world  and.  in  addition,  have  opened  the 
door  to  the  much  more  serious  competi- 
tion fnmi  synthetic  products  here  at 
home. 

It  sounds  almost  as  if  people  had  not 
read  the  Rbcobo.  when  such  a  position 
is  taken  with  reference  to  tlie  cotton  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  thing  might 
be  said  with  reference  to  each  of  the 
other  indiistries  involved  in  this  program. 
However,  I  shall  particxilarly  mention 
com. 

Com  is  the  industry  which  has  shown 
the  queerest  group  of  inconsistencies  in 
the  program  of  any  large  commodity 
which  is  covered  by  high  price  supports. 
It  is  the  commodity  which  has  not  had 
to  observe  the  requirement  of  allotments, 
but.  instead,  has  been  permitted  to  ig- 
nore allotments,  bringing  about  such  a 
queer  state  of  affairs  that  the  record  is 
full  of  statements  by  corn  producers  such 
as.  "Yes,  we  took  our  allotment  when  we 
could  sell  our  crop  and  seal  it  with  Uncle 
Sam.  because  we  knew  our  neighbors 
were  not  accepting  theii-  allotments  and 
had  overplanted.  and  we  could  therefore 
buy  com  from  them  and  feed  our  stock 
at  prices  much  below  the  price  for  which 
we  sold  our  com  to  Uncle  Sam." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  honest.  It 
Is  not  decent. 

I  see  no  excuse  in  the  world  for  anyone 
serioiisly  to  contend  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  it  would  be  thinkable  to  re- 
store high  90  percent  rigid  price  supports 
to  com,  the  largest  single  grain  industry 
we  have  and  the  backbone  of  our  live- 
stock and  meat  industries. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  continue  making 
comments  with  reference  to  various  in- 
dustries, but  I  prefer  not  to  do  so  tonight, 
because  the  hour  Is  so  late. 

The  entire  bill  as  reported  by  a  scant 
majority  of  the  ccmmittee,  8  to  7.  evi- 
dences a  complete  inconsistency  in  that 
it  has  two  main  programs  pulling  direct- 
ly in  opposition  to  each  other. 

The  soil-bank  program  is  very  fine.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  it  later  on  in 
the  debate.  It  is  designed  to  take  out  of 
production  a  large  productive  acreage, 
and,  thereby,  to  cut  down  our  surpluses. 
And  then  there  is  the  suggestion  seri- 
ouly  made  by  some  that  we  restore  the 
90  percent  high  rigid  price  supports 
which  everyone  knows  have  l)een  a  heavy 
eoRtrlbuting  factor  to  the  production  of 
the  surpluses  we  have  and  will  have 
again,  because  it  will  force  production  on 
every  acre  that  is  planted  when  the 
farmer  knows  that  by  forcing  production 
he  can  get  a  90  percent  price  support, 
and  that  he  can  gain  by  tightening  up 
the  rows,  pouring  on  more  fertilizer,  and 
doing  everything  he  can  to  increase  pro- 
duction to  the  highest  possible  level.  We 
are  going  to  see  happen  in  every  area 
where  that  can  be  done  exactly  what 
happened  in  the  potato  industry  a  few 
years  ago. 

How  short  Is  our  memory,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Can  we  forget  quickly  that  with 
the  potato  industry  cut  to  60  percent  and 
with  acreage  reduced,  nevertheless,  the 
farmers  contracted  their  rows,  planted 


more  hills  in  a  row.  and  fertilized  to  the 
point  where  they  produced  a  great  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  to  be  sold  to  Uncle  Sam, 
many  of  which  were  later  burned,  cost- 
ing the  United  States  practically  half  a 
biUion  dollars  in  the  2  or  3  years  of  its 
operation? 

To  me,  Mr.  President,  it  is  sort  of  a 
crazy-quilt  bill  which  offers  as  its  2  main 
programs  2  things  so  inconsistent  as  the 
soil  bank  and  the  90  percent  rigid  price 
supports.  I  said  the  other  day  that  it 
was  exactly  like  putting  a  cart  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  hitchiiijg  1  strong  horse  to  it  so 
that  he  could  go  in  1  direction,  and 
hitching  another  strong  horse  to  pull  it 
in  the  opposite  direction,  whipping  both 
horses  into  a  frenzy  and  expecting  to 
get  somewhere  in  a  hurry.  It  simply 
does  not  make  sense. 

The  next  inconsistency  is  the  part  of 
the  bill  which  seriously  pretends  that 
the  90  percent  rigid  price  support  can 
with  impunity  be  returned  to  that  part 
of  the  industry  which  ha.s  had  It  here- 
tofore, which  happens  to  be  the  only  part 
of  agriculture  which  has  suffered  severe- 
ly under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  other 
commodities  which  suffer  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  most  of  the  other  agricultural 
industries  are  prosperous,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  tree-fruit  Industries,  which 
are  a  very  large  group.  By  their  own 
efforts,  their  own  advertising,  their  own 
salesmanship,  and  their  own  expertness. 
they  have  brought  themselves  back  since 
the  Korean  episode  was  over  until  al- 
most everyone  of  them  is  prosperous. 
That  is  true  of  the  production  of  small 
fruits,  and  of  the  production  of  water- 
melon^, strawberries,  nuts,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  dairy  industry  which  is  not 
in  the  few  States,  about  seven  of  them, 
where  more  milk  is  produced  than  can 
be  consumed  in  the  local  area.  All  the 
rest  of  the  dairy  industry  is  prosperous. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  go  into  Vir- 
ginia or  Maryland,  near  Washington, 
without  being  acutely  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
farm  homes  and  farmsteads  we  have 
ever  seen  are  thofe  which  .ire  occupied — 
and  I  am  happy  that  it  is  so — by  people 
who  produce  such  excellent  milk  for  the 
million  and  a  half  persons  who  are 
served  by  them  in  the  greater  Washing- 
ton area. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Rich- 
mond. Atlanta,  Louisville.  Miami.  Jack- 
sonvlUe,  New  Orleans.  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles.  Houston.  Dallas.  Denver, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
places. 

The  record  shows  that  dairy  products 
sold  to  Uncle  Sam  came  almost  entirely 
from  seven  States,  and  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
is  prosperous.  Why?  Because  it  is  at- 
tending to  its  business;  because  it  rec- 
ognizes the  immutable  law  of  supply  and 
demand:  because  it  advertises  its  prod- 
ucts; because  it  sells  a  good  product;  be- 
cause  it  has  gained  in  its  distribution 
machinery.  It  is  a  very  competent,  very 
fine,  and  very  successful  industry. 

Mr.  Pres'dent,  it  does  not  make  sense 
for  this  bill  to  provide  that  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  industry  to  which  we 
are  going  to  restore  90  percent  high, 
rigid   price   supports   is   the   only   part 


which  has  had  them  heretofore  and  the 
only  part  which  is  badly  sick  in  the 
Nation,  when  almost  everyone  who 
checks  the  facts  knows  that  that  very 
structure  was  one  of  the  most  compelling 
reasons  why  those  industries  are  sick  at 
this  time. 

So.  there  Is  another  startling  Incon- 
sistency in  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HrarHKar] 
is  not  present.  Probably  he  has  become 
exhausted  by  much  speaking  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  But  I  thought  he 
would  enjoy  my  observations  with  ref- 
erence to  his  bringing  into  the  Record 
and  relying  very  heavily  in  his  long  and 
exhaustive  debate  upon  the  survey  made 
by  the  Grain  Terminal  Association  cov- 
ering a  certain  number  of  counties  in  5 
States — Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  the  2 
Dakotas,  and  Montana. 

I  have  read  that  survey  very  carefully. 
I  have  even  read  tlie  debate  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  with  reference  to 
it.  The  outstanding  facts  about  the 
survey  itself,  and  about  the  Senator's 
comments  concerning  it,  are  that  the 
survey  itself  presents  the  most  com- 
pelling sort  of  a  case  against  the  argu- 
ments of  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  because  the  4  years  covered 
by  that  survey  are  the  years  1951.  1952. 
1953.  and  1954.  They  show  a  progressive 
decline  in  the  farming  prosperity  in  the 
areas  covered. 

It  is  remarked  at  one  place  in  the  sur- 
vey that  the  commodities  raised  during 
those  4  years  were  under  90  percent  price 
supports,  and  the  survey  clearly  shows 
that  producers  were  getting  sicker  and 
sicker  and  less  and  less  prosperous  all  the 
time ;  more  and  more  of  them  were  going 
out  of  business,  and  more  and  more  farms 
were  being  concentrated  into  larger 
farms  in  the  hands  of  others  who  were 
more  efDclent. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  another  one  of 
the  inconsistencies  in  this  bill.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  seriously  c  ffers  a  stu*- 
vey  made  over  a  period  of  time  during 
which  in  every  year  of  the  period  the  90 
percent  rigid  price  supports  prevailed, 
and  with  a  long  face  he  told  us  of  the 
results  of  the  bad  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed, and  that  the  industries  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  survey  were  drifting  down  < 
to  less  and  less  prosperity  and  to  bank- 
ruptcy, seriously  contending  that  they  do 
not  have  the  90-percent  price  supports 
any  more  and  they  must  have  them  risht 
back — presumably  to  continue  the  de- 
cline which  they  sustained  during  the 
years  shown  by  tlie  survey. 

There  are  many  other  inconsistencies 
which  I  would  be  happy  to  point  out. 
but  time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  so. 
The  thing  which  has  disturbed  me  mo"^t 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  I  have 
been  following  it  carefully,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  occupies  the 
chair  knows — and  I  have  been  following 
the  hearings  carefully  for  more  than  a 
year,  although  I  was  not  able  to  attend 
some  of  the  hearings  last  summer,  but 
I  did  attend  hearings  in  the  great 
Northwest  and  in  the  great  Northeast — 
and  the  thing  which  disturbed  me  most 
in  the  course  of  the  hearings  was  the 
completely  clear  showing  that  the  ."sys- 
tem  under  which  agriculture  has  been 


living,  the  high,  rigid  price  support  sys- 
tem, has  been  doing  terrible  things  to 
the  people  who  have  been  relsring  upon 
that  support  structure  rather  than  upon 
themselves  and  their  own  thinking,  their 
own  planning,  their  own  curtailing  of 
production,  and  their  considering  of  the 
quality  of  their  product  so  they  could 
meet  the  demands  of  the  market  which 
they  were  serving. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  about  to  say 
will  not  be  a  reflection  upon  any  area. 
Certainly,  it  will  not  be  a  reflection  upon 
any  of  the  individuals  whom  I  shall 
mention,  because  certainly,  if  anyone 
ever  received  kind  and  courteous  treat- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  hearings.  I 
did;  and  I  am  certain  that  is  true  of 
every  member  of  the  committee. 

I  would  be  negligent  and  derelict  in 
my  duty  if  I  did  not  show  afflrmatively 
in  the  Reccrd  that  the  very  people  who 
have  had  90  percent  price  supports,  and 
are  now  "hollering,"  many  of  them,  for 
100  percent  price  supports,  have  been 
sustained  by  their  crutches  so  long  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  take  an  inde- 
pendent step.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  is  now  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  knows 
that  to  be  true.  We  heard  more  pleas 
for  100  percent  price  supports  in  the 
areas  where  90  percent  has  l)een  the  rule 
heretofore — and  I  mai:e  special  mention 
of  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  the  two 
Dakotas— than  we  did  for  90  percent  or 
for  any  other  fixed  kind  of  support  in 
other  areas. 

There  are  fo  many  instances  of  them 
In  the  Record  that  it  would  take  the  rest 
of  the  night  for  me  to  put  them  all  into 
the  debate.  But  I  v.ifh  to  put  just  a 
few  instances  in  the  Record  to  evidence 
what  I  am  .saying  here  with  all  serious- 
ness, and  that  is  that  I  think  we  are  a 
party  to  taking  away  from  agricultural 
people  that  flne  independence,  that 
splendid  conservatlveness.  that  flne  will- 
ingness to  stand  up  and  fl?:ht  for  them- 
selves, for  which  American  agriculture 
has  always  been  noted,  if  we  continue 
to  Rive  them  this  crutch.  I  think  that 
was  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  it 
should  be  shown  in  the  Record. 

I  first  call  attention  to  the  testimony 
of  Harold  Golseth,  vice  president  of  the 
South  DakoU  Farmers  Union,  Irwin, 
6.  Dak.,  which  appears  at  pages  951  and 
following  of  the  printed  hearings.  This 
is  part  of  his  statement: 

We  urge  the  enactment  Into  law  of  House 
Resolution  12  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
In  this  next  session  of  Congress,  as  a  short- 
range  policy.  But  as  a  long-range  farm 
policy,  we  recommend  a  farm  program  based 
on  100  parity  price  supports  for  family  farm 
or  ranch  production. 

Mr.  Golseth  continues  at  great  length 
to  justify  the  case  for  100  percent  parity 
price  supports.  Dozens  and  dozens  and 
dozens  of  witnesses  throughout  the  whole 
area  did  the  same  thing.  Their  program 
was  not  conflned  to  100  percent  price 
supports  for  the  basics,  but  it  included 
100  percent  price  supports  for  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  commodities,  both  per- 
ishable and  otherwise.  That  fact  was 
reitsrated  again  and  again,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  whom  I  was  one.  reminded  the 
witnesses  that   there   were   many   ele- 


ments in  our  farm  economy  which  did 
not  want  price  supports,  which  were  not 
asking  for  price  supports,  and  which 
were  more  prosperous  than  those  ele- 
ments in  agriculture  which  were  leaning 
on  price  supports. 

Nevertheless,  the  witnesses  came  back 
with  the  statement  that  they  must  have 
100  percent  price  supports  on  every- 
thing the  farmer  produced,  provided  it 
was  produced  on  a  family-imit  farm. 

That  is  the  next  item  on  which  I  wish 
to  comment,  because  to  my  mind  the 
idea  of  picking  out  a  family-unit  farm — 
and  I  think  it  was  defined  for  us  in  about 
20  different  ways — and  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment to  uphold  a  certain  limited  type 
of  production,  while  not  doing  so  for 
the  more  prosperous,  more  elBcient 
farmers,  who  are  larger  operators  be- 
cause they  have  earned  the  right  to  a 
bigger  place  in  the  farm  economy,  and 
the  idea  of  simply  pleading  as  the  wit- 
nesses did.  over  and  over  again,  for  a 
redistribution  of  the  land  and  a  better 
division  of  the  profits  of  the  land,  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  sotmd  Americanism.  I 
think  it  Is  socialism  of  the  rankest  kind. 
I  do  not  find  it  existing  anywhere  in 
United  States  agrlculttu*  except  In  those 
places  where  the  high,  rigid  price  sup- 
port system  has  sapped  the  morale  and 
taken  over  the  independence  and  fine 
qualities  of  our  farm  people  to  a  degree 
which  I  certainly  do  not  like  to  see  exist. 

The  next  comment  I  make  is  with  ref- 
erence to  the  testimony  of  a  flne  gentle- 
man, Mr.  R.  A.  Englehom.  of  Menno. 
S.  Dak.,  which  appears  on  page  1074  of 
the  printed  hearings. 

I  shall  not  ask  that  all  of  his  statement 
be  placed  in  the  Record,  but  I  ask  tinan- 
imous  consent  that  the  part  which  I 
have  indicated  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  feel  that  American  agriculture  is  an 
important  and  necessary  segment  of  the  total 
American  society  and  is,  therefore,  entitled 
to  Its  fair  share  of  the  national  wealth,  de- 
manding that  in  such  a  society  aU  farm 
operators  are  entitled  to  100  percent  of 
parity. 

First  and  foremost  Is  a  Federal  program 
operated  and  supervised  at  the  grassroots 
level  by  the  farmers  which  has  for  Its  goal 
100-percent  parity. 

The  first  step  In  attaining  that  goal,  we 
ask  for  100  percent  of  parity  support  prices 
on  nonperlshable  farm  products  and  on  per- 
ishable goods,  where  possible. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  read  a  few  sentences  from  Mr.  Engle- 
homs  testimony: 

We  feel  that  American  agrlcultiu'e  Is  an 
Important  and  necessary  segment  of  the 
total  American  society  and  Is,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  its  fair  share  of  the  national  wealth, 
demanding  that  In  such  a  society  all  farm 
operators  are  entlUed  to  100  percent  of 
parity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  first  step  In  attaining  that  goal,  we 
ask  for  100  percent  of  parity  support  prices 
on  nonperlshable  farm  products  and  on 
perishable  goods,  where  possible. 

That  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again. 

I  next  come  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Einar  O.  Grande,  legislative  director  of 
the  Towner  Coimtry  Farmers  Union,  Bis- 


bee,  N.  Dak.,  which  begins  on  page  1147 
of  the  printed  hearings.    I  refer  to  a  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Grande's  statement  on  page 
1152. 
Mr.  Grande  said: 

Get  me  straight,  I  want  a  guaranteed 
price,  100  percent  parity — 100  percent  parity 
Is  the  man  I  am.  One  hundred  percent  par- 
ity for  those  2,000  bushels.  And  any  time 
I  go  to  work  and  market  over  those  2,000 
bushels.  I  want  to  be  penalized,  and  penal- 
ized so  heavy  it  will  discourage  me  to  keep  It  , 
on  the  farm. 

Two  thousand  bushels  was  his  figure  of 
of  a  family-imit  production.  He  actual- 
ly wants  discouragement  of  production 
over  a  meager  measure  of  living.  He 
continued: 

There  Is  no  man  that  can  make  any  pro- 
gram work  unless  you  control  every  item 
we  have  on  the  farm.  You  might  say  It  la 
regimentation.  I  Just  say  that  is  all  hooey, 
for  this  reason.  If  you  are  going  to  help 
us,  you  have  got  to  help  us  all  out  or  not. 

There  was  more  of  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  think  of  those  witnesses  as  being 
irresponsible  or  weak  persons.  They 
were  not.  I  talked  to  many  of  them. 
Many  of  them  were  of  fine,  sturdy  Scan- 
dinavian stock.  They  had  come  mto  the 
areas  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas 
when  the  going  was  rough.  They  had 
carved  out  their  farmsteads  against  all 
kinds  of  difficulties  interposed  by  na- 
ture. 

To  me,  it  was  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  that 
they  had  lost  that  courage,  that  fine  in- 
dependence, that  willingness  to  stand 
alone. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  the 
demands  for  higher  price  supports  will 
not  be  ended  if  the  Senate  should  vote 
for  90  percMit  price  supports.  To  the 
contrary,  because  the  demand  for  100 
percent  price  supports  came  from  many 
persons  whose  independence  has  been 
sapped  by  too  much  reliance  upon  a 
benevolent  Government. 

I  next  quote  briefly  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Morris  Nelson,  president  of 
the  Bowman  County  Farmers  Union, 
Bowman,  N.  Dak.,  appearing  at  page 
1244  of  the  hearings.  Mr.  Bowman  also 
was  a  v«T  fine  gentlemen,  but  his  testi- 
mony was  of  the  same  nature.  He  was 
reporting  for  the  whole  convention  of 
the  farmers  of  his  coimty  who  belonged 
to  the  Farmers  Union,  which  had  been 
held,  as  he  said,  only  on  the  Saturday 
previous  to  the  date  of  his  testimony. 
Mr.  Nelson  said: 

The  folks  were  very  positive  In  their  de- 
mand for  100  percent  of  real  parity  on  the 
farm  for  aU  farm  commodities,  wblch  is  only 
establishing  economic  Justice  for  farmers 
with  other  segments  of  our  society. 

There  was  more  of  the  same. 

The  next  statement  on  which  I  wish 
to  comment  is  that  of  a  very  fine  old 
fellow,  Rudolph  A.  Reinpold,  legislative 
director  of  the  Stutsman  Coimty  Farm- 
ers Union.  This  would  be  almost  hu- 
morous, if  we  wanted  to  regard  it  so: 
but  to  me  it  is  quite  the  opposite.  In 
his  direct  testimony  Reinpold  said 
something  about  wanting  to  be  restored 
to  the  gravy  train  days  of  the  90  percent 
price  supports.    So  I  questioned  him. 
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I  said: 

I  must  have  misunderstood  you. 

This  was  later  in  the  testimony. 

I  understood  you  to  say.  so  long  as  the 
grayy  train  ran,  you  were  In  good  shape. 
And  you  wanted  the  gravy  train  to  start 
running  again,  is  that  it? 

He  did  not  understand  the  question, 
so  I  repeated  it.    This  was  his  answer: 

Positively.  The  gravy  train — what  I  had 
in  mind  all  of  those  years  when  we  had 
billions  of  doUarsT  all  of  us  In  the  Nation, 
we  all  got  our  share  out  of  those  billions.  It 
was  out  to  win  the  Second  World  War.  and 
also  the  Korean  war,  and  now  Just  to  com- 
paie.  within  3  years,  then  and  now.  a  plow 
was  $5.  now  almost  $10.  Everjrthlng  else  ac- 
cordingly. 

This  gravy  train  that  we  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  other  years  is  depleted  now.  There 
Is  none  left  any  more.  Our  surplus  uses 
It  up. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  sort  of  pitiful  to 
see  reduced  to  a  philosophy  of  that  kind 
persons  of  the  line  sturdiness  of  char- 
acter and  quality  which  was  exempli- 
fied by  that  fine  gentleman  and  by 
others. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  was  a  tremendous  contrast  be- 
tween the  testimony  we  heard  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  there  had  been 
these  high  rigid  price  supports,  and  that 
which  we  heard  in  New  England,  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 
We  had  only  two  hearings  in  that  area, 
one  at  Montpelier  and  one  at  Utica.  but 
we  had  witnesses  from  nine  States. 

There  was  only  one  witness  from  the 
nine  States  who  took  a  position  of  far- 
reaching  import,  a  witness  named 
Wright,  and  his  testimony  is  to  be  found 
on  page  3172  of  the  hearings. 

Here  is  his  thinking  on  the  matter. 
Incidentally,  he  belonged  to  a  different 
kind  of  farmers  union.  It  had  the  same 
name,  but  he  made  it  clear  he  was  not 
Identified  with  the  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  read  all  his 
statement.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  Included  in  the  Record, 
but  here  are  some  of  the  things  he  said 
when  we  asked  him  about  100  percent. 
He  said: 

Probably,  the  original  advocates  of  the 
Brannan  plan  had  in  mind  100  percent  of 
parity.  Personally,  I  think  that  eventually 
this  country  is  going  to  have  to  go  beyond 
100  percent  of  parity  to  bring  about  any- 
thing  like  equitable  individual  Tarm  Income. 

And  so  on.  Much  more  of  the  same 
was  said. 

This  same  witness  was  one  of  those 
who  said  he  was  for  redistribution  of  the 
land  and  redivision  of  the  land  income 
so  as  to  better  take  care  of  the  farming 
population. 

I  cannot  read  all  of  his  statement, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Rzcord  at  this  point,  so 
that  it  may  appear  in  the  Ricoio  to- 
morrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  now,  the  Brannan 
plan  involved  100-percent  price  supports;  did 
It  not? 

Mr.  WUGHT.  No;  not  my  understanding  of 
It.  The  selling  price  of  the  product  was  in 
a  lre«  market,  and  the  compensatory  pay. 
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ments  to  the  farmers  would  be  at  some  level 
above  that,  presumably  determined  by  the 
Congress.  Probably,  the  original  advocates 
of  the  Brannan  plan  had  in  mind  100  per- 
cent of  parity.  Personally,  I  think  that 
eventually  this  country  is  going  to  have  to 
go  beyond  100  percent  of  parity  to  bring 
about  anything  like  equitable  Individual 
farm  income. 

Senator  Holland.  Then  you  think  that 
this  program  should  be  aimed  at  more  than 
100  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  Wkight.  I  can  see  no  prosperity  for  the 
farmers  in  price  returns  to  them  around  100 
percent  of  parity. 

Senator  Hollakb.  You  remember  that  the 
Brannan  plan  also  covered  perishables;  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  WaiCHT.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Holland.    Fruits,  vegetables,  and 
the  like? 
-  Mr.  Wkight.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  Is  that  your  recommen- 
dation also? 

Mr.  Wkight.  Yes.  sir,  I  think  that  It  should 
be  an  across-the-board  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  no- 
tice there  is  no  question  about  this 
position  being  taken  seriously  by  the 
national  officers  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  On  pages  3422  and  following  of 
the  record  appears  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
James  O.  Patton.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  I  shall  not  fur- 
ther weary  the  already  weary  Members 
of  the  Senate  by  quoting  from  much  of 
his  statement,  but  there  Is  one  thing 
which  shows  so  well  how  Impractical 
these  people  are.  and  how  thoroughly 
they  are  agreeing  to  live  off  the  public 
body  and  out  of  public  taxation,  that  I 
want  to  quote  a  little  colloquy  I  had  with 
him  on  his  suggestion  that  he  thought 
100-percent  price  supports  should  be 
made  retroactive  and  effective  for  the 
1955  crop.  I  was  questioning  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers  Union  and 
he  was  answering  the  questions: 

Senator  Holland.  Now,  let  \u  come  to 
this  question  that  you  raise,  that  I  have  not 
heard  rai.'ted  before — maybe  It  has  been 
raised  by  someone — that  you  propose  to 
have  the  Treasury  go  out  of  balance  by  de- 
voting several  billion  dollars  for  100  percent 
price-support  paymenU  for  1»M.  which  is 
already  behind  them. 

Do  you  know  how  much  that  would  coat? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  How  much? 

Mr.  Patton.  We  were  talking  before  you 
came  In.  Somewhere  between  four  and  Ave 
billion  dollars. 

Senator  Holland.  Then  you  propose  by 
this  one  recommendation.  If  you  found  that 
you  could  have  it  passed  through  the  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  President,  to  dis- 
turb the  balanced  budget  to  the  tune  of 
between  four  and  five  billion  dollars;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Patton.  It  would  not  be  disturbed  by 
anywhere  near  that  much  because  it  would 
put  a  tremendous  amount  of  purchasing 
power  into  circulation.  It  would  enable 
farmers  to  pay  taxes  who  were  not  going  to 
be  paying  any  Income  taxes  this  year. 

So  he  claims  the  amount  of  the  deficit 
would  be  less  than  that  total,  and  I  think 
that  is  sound. 

I  a.sked  him  again: 

Senator  Holland.  And  you  are  making 
that  request  for  all  producers,  although  you 
have  conceded,  as  I  understand,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  producers  as  shown  by  their 
commodity  organizations  are  not  only  asking 
for  this  1965  handout,  but  are  not  support- 
ing your  program  for  the  future? 


Mr.  Patton.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  hand- 
out, in  the  first  place.  In  the  second  place, 
I  doubt  that  there  would  be  as  many  as  1 
percent  who  would  refuse  the  check.  I 
know  they  did  nut  when  the  benefit  pay- 
ments were  going.  Some  of  those  who  talked 
loudest  against  it  were  always  willing  to  cash 
the  checks. 

In  other  words.  It  is  completely  all 
right  if  the  citizen  is  willing  to  take  and 
cash  the  check  which  the  Oovernment 
offered  him. 

Senator  Holland.  How  would  you  propose 
to  make  up  the  detlclt  in  the  budr.et,  which 
is  a  very  l.trge  deficit  In  the  budget,  which 
you  would  Innict  on  the  country  if  this  par- 
ticular provision  were  adopted? 

Mr.  Patton.  You  asked  me  that  question. 
I  personally  think  hat  It  would  be  good  Oscal 
policy  to  unbalar  ce  the  budget  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  have  unbalanced  it  for  a  lot  of 
other  purposes  that  probably  did  not  have  as 
much  validity  as  this. 

Senator  Holland  You  are  one.  then,  who 
feels  that  an  unbalanced  budget  is  nothing 
to  be  concerned  about?  " 

Mr  Patton.  I  do  not  think  It  U  a  major 
concern  as  long  as  you  have  full  employment 
and  as  long  as  yuu  have  long  range  fiscal 
plans  for  balancing  It.  We  should  not  have 
reduced  taxes  when  we  did. 

In  other  words,  because  he  thought  a 
mistake  was  made  .some  years  aso  in  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  he  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  be  a  party  to  a  handout  now  of  be- 
tween 14  billion  and  $5  billion  and  un- 
balancing the  budget  by  a  large  part  of 
that  amount.  More  to  the  same  effect 
follows. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  various  state- 
ments in  the  record  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  redistribution,  which  I  shall 
not  read  in  their  entirety  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  quota- 
tions from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Olenn  J. 
Talbott.  vice  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  appearing  at  page  245  of 
the  1949  hearings,  which  are  marked  in 
red.  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Talbott.  Going  back  beyond  the  point 
that  you  mentioned.  I  should  like  to  have 
our  position  completely  clear,  my  own  and 
that  of  the  organization.  We  should  like  to  • 
see  the  kind  of  farm  program  legislation, 
call  It  what  you  will,  sufficiently  punitive  on 
the  industrialised  type  of  agriculture  to 
make  It  unprofitable  for  the  90.000-acre  TDm 
Campbell  farms  in  wheat,  with  hired  men 
for  30  days  In  the  spring  and  another  30 
days  in  the  fall  That  land  then  would  be 
available  to  hundreds  of  family-type  farmers 
who  might  find  a  home  and  a  way  to  make 
a  living  on  that  land. 

We  are  seeking  there  to  deal  with  th* 
problem  of  population  pressure  on  the  land 
which  is  probably  not  going  to  get  better, 
because  geographically  and  physically  we 
cannot  make  more  land  available.  I  want 
our  poeiUon  to  be  perfectly  clear  about  that. 
That  is  what  we  seek. 

We  do  not  like  that  type  of  acrlculture. 
We  want  those  kinds  of  land  resources  avail- 
able. We  want  the  men  and  women  and 
children  who  are  willing  to  work  on  them 
to  be  able  to  make  a  home  on  them  and  to 
become  a  part  of  a  gtwd  sound  rwrml  com- 
munity In  America. 

Senator  Andkkson  Would  you  want  It  to 
be  sufficiently  punitive  to  clean  out  Mr. 
Kleberg's  situation  and  Russell  aiflordl  as 
w«U? 


Mr.  Talbott.  Yes;  clear  across  the  bocuxl, 
whether  It  is  cotton,  dairy  products,  chickens, 
or  whatever  It  1*. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  L.  O.  Gras- 
dalen,  which  appears  at  page  450  of  this 
year's  record,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Holland.  I  recall  that  the  national 
oCiCcr  of  one  of  the  large  farm  organlaatlons. 
who  advanced  Uiat  same  Idea  in  one  of  our 
hearings  sometime  ago.  coupled  with  that 
statement  a  statement  that  he  favored  redis- 
tribution of  land  as  well  as  redistribution  of 
profits  of  the  land  as  noade  by  the  farmers. 
Is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  OaASDALXM.  Right. 

Senator  Holland.  That  Is  yo\ir  Idea? 

Mr.  Gra&oalxn.  It  could  be,  yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Oswald  K.  Ophaug.  of  the 
Nelson  County  Parmers  Union,  of  Peters- 
burg, N.  Dak.,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rcro».  as  follows: 

Mr  OFHAU6.  All  right.  Tou  know  we  had 
a  Homestead  Act  here.  The  Homestead  Act 
was  to  establish — by  the  Homestead  Act  we 
established  the  traditional  family  farm. 

What  I  think  we  have  to  do  in  the  United 
SUtes  U  to  get  back  to  this  UadlUonul  family 
farm.  And  by  so  doing.  I  think  we  will  get 
back  to  the  place  where  land  Is  more  equally 
distributed  among  the  people. 

The  Ciiaikmah.  That  is  the  Farmers  Union 
plan.  We  had  it  here  this  morning.  Several 
of  these  wltneaaes  testified  to  that. 

Mr  Ophaco  Why.  certainly,  the  Parmers 
Union  Is  for  the  famlly-slsed  farm. 

The  CHAiKMAjr.  That  Is  their  plan.  8o 
that  U  nothing  new.  We  have  had  It.  not 
only  here,  but  in  ewry  State  we  htive  been. 

Mr.  Ophaoc.  What  I  consider  new,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  we  have  in  order  that  any 
farm  program  will  be  successful,  wi-  have  to 
more  equally  distribute  the  land  among  the 
people.  No  matter  how  good  the  farm  pro- 
gram is  that  we  have.  It  will  never  bt  suoeeas- 
lul  unleaa  that  happens. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  In 
c-ich  case  the  witness  makes  it  very  clear 
that  he  and  his  organization  stand 
seriously  for  redistribution  of  the  land 
and  redistribution  of  the  wealth  of  the 
land. 

There  is  one  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Ilclye  E.  Nygren.  president  of  th(?  Morton 
County  "Farmers  Union,  of  Flasher.  N. 
Dak.,  from  which  it  may  be  worthwhile 
to  quote  a  word  or  two.  It  is  to  the 
same  general  effect,  but  he  did  testify 
under  considerable  questioning  from  me. 
He  said  it  was,  in  his  judgment,  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  any  program  to  restore 
prosperity  to  farmers  and  farming  that 
there  be  redivision  of  the  land.  The 
Srnator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  1 
who  was  present  and  wanted  to  be  sure 
he  was  protecting  a  citizen  of  hit.  State, 
since  the  witness  was  a  citizen  of  North 
Dakota,  asked  this  question: 

Senator  Young.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one 
question.  I  am  wondering  if  you  want  to 
leave  the  record  stand  as  you  made  It.  Do 
you  believe  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  concentration  of  land  in  the  bands  oX  a 


few  or  do  you  believe  in  the  redistribution  of 
the  land? 

He  had  said  he  did  believe  in  the  re- 
distribution of  the  land.  This  was  his 
answer: 

Mr.  Ntgken.  I  believe  this:  It  is  not  neces- 
sary as  yet  to  take  any  drastic  measures,  but 
I  believe  there  should  be  a  start  made  to- 
ward redistributing  the  land  wherever  It  Is 
necessary.  And  I  think  these  people  that 
have  to  work  on  these  factories  in  the  field 
should  be  consulted  to  that  extent.  If  It 
is  their  wish  to  have  a  boss,  to  tell  them 
when  they  must  come  and  go,  If  that  is  the 
kind  of  a  life  they  want,  let  those  have  It, 
but  those  that  object,  and  want  a  place  of 
their  own,  they  should  have  a  right  and 
a  chance  to  buy  one. 

Ihat  is  the  kind  of  thinking  which  is 
taking  place.  It  seems  to  me  that  social- 
ism pure  and  simple,  and  of  the  rankest 
sort,  is  prevailing  in  that  area  where 
rigid  high  price  supports  have  taken 
away  the  Independence  and  the  sturdi- 
ness of  quality  of  men,  many  of  whom 
were,  as  I  have  said,  of  Scandinavian 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  very 
ably  pointed  out  the  course  and  its  result, 
but  does  he  not  think  in  the  long  run  the 
really  bad  effect  to  the  farmer  of  rigid 
high  supports  will  be  to  place  the  fanner 
f lu-ther  and  further  in  a  hole  from  which 
he  will  have  a  hard  time  getting  out? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  do.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
statement. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  in  that  area 
where  they  have  had  high  price  supports 
all  of  the  ];>eople  have  not  given  evidence 
of  the  abjectly  low  morale  which  has 
t>een  indicated  in  the  quotations  I  have 
given. 

For  Instance,  here  is  the  testimony  of 
a  full-blooded  American  Indian  from 
Lake  Park.  Minn.  He  was  of  fine  appear- 
ance, and  has  had  a  college  education. 
He  made  a  fine  impression  on  all  of  us. 
I  remember  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  had  a  colloquy 
with  him;  and  here  is  what  that  witness 
had  to  say: 

To  me.  we  as  farmers  have  been  white- 
washed so  many  times  and  taught  and  en- 
couraged to  depend  on  our  Government  so 
far- 
Mr.  President.  I  glory  In  the  words  of 
this  young  Indian — 

That  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  that  we 
will  be  In  the  position  of  the  early  American 
Indlnn.  This  only  means  one  thing  to  me. 
which  Is  slavery  or  bondage.  There  Is  no 
other  end  when  you  become  a  ward  of  a 
government. 

Another  misleading  phrase  Is  the  family- 
sUed  farm.  That  statement  Is  as  camou- 
flaged as  a  horned  toad. 

Mr.  President,  that  witness  was  a 
young  man  who  is  a  pure-blooded  Amer- 
ican Indian. 

I  read  fiulher  from  his  statement  to 
the  committee: 

I  have  seen  families  go  broke  on  an  80- 
acre  farm.  I  have  seen  a  family  move  on 
the  same  farm  and  prosper  through  all  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In  other  words,  his  point  is  that  the 
difference  is  in  the  qxiality  of  the  indi- 


vidual and  the  way  he  goes  at  it.    He 
gave  other  testimony  of  the  same  sort. 
I  read  further  from  his  testimony: 

I  believe  a  good  farm  program  would  be 
one  without  manmade  controls  and  Govern- 
ment prices.  We  can  make  it;  my  father 
did,  and  he  raised  12  children.  We  had 
no  Government  relief;  we  did  not  need  it. 

It  is  a  good  American  program;  let's  get 
back  to  it,  Mr.  Senator  and  farm  leader. 
Let's  get  back  to  believing  in  doing  what 
you  want  and  how  you  want  to  do  and  can 
best  do  freely.  Above  all.  let's  trust  in  God 
for  guidance  and  security.     We  will  win. 

Mr.  President.  I  thought  it  was  a  valu- 
able commentary  on  what  America  has 
been  drifting  into  to  have  that  young, 
pure-blooded  American  Indian,  who  has 
had  the  benefit  of  a  college  training, 
however,  and  of  the  prosperity  which  he 
has  attained  on  his  farm,  come  before 
the  committee  and  tell  that  group  of 
Senators,  representing  a  very,  very  dis- 
tinguished coounittee — and  I  am  alwasrs 
very  happy  to  claim  membership  on  the 
committee,  where  all  my  colleagues  are 
so  distinguished — what  is  the  real  es- 
sence of  Americanism,  whether  on  the 
farm  or  anywhere  else.  I  am  proud  of 
that  witness,  and  I  wanted  to  miake  that 
portion  of  his  testimony  a  part  of  the 
record  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  never  more  proud 
than  I  was  when  the  committee  was 
taking  testimony  in  New  England,  of  the 
steadfastness  and  sturdy  character  of 
those  who  have  dlfBculty  making  a  living 
from  land  which  does  not  have  the  fer- 
tility or  the  wide-open  spaces  or  the 
great  acreage  available  to  those  of  us 
who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Fx'om  the  mouths  of  the  witnesses  who 
came  from  six  New  England  States,  we 
did  not  hear  any  testimony  which  indi- 
cated that  they  want  to  be  dependent 
on  the  Government,  that  they  want  100 
percent  price  supports  or  any  other  kind 
of  hand -out  from  the  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  those  people  of  New  Eng- 
land— and  I  gloried  in  the  testimony 
we  heard  from  them  all  day  long,  while 
the  committee  was  at  Montpelier,  Vt. — 
were  simply  asking  that  we  give  them 
the  tools  with  which  to  work,  such  as 
marketing  agreements,  cooperative 
plans,  and  information  from  research 
departments,  such  as  market  reports  and 
similar  things,  so  as  to  let  them  handle 
their  own  plants  and  breeding  opera- 
tions— most  of  them  are  dairy  farmers — 
and  let  them  handle  their  markets  and 
their  increased  distribution.  They  brag 
as  much  as  a  New  Englander  can  brag — 
of  course  New  Englanders  cannot  brag 
as  much  as  some  of  us  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  can;  but  very  quietly  and 
very  modestly  they  spoke  of  how  they 
have  greatly  improved  their  position  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  by  advertising 
heavily  in  the  two  areas  or  milksheds 
where  they  supply  a  large  part  of  their 
milk,  and  in  that  way  have  increased 
the  area  of  their  operations. 

For  instance,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  only  a  small  part  of  the  statement 
the  committee  received  from  Donald  L. 
Smith,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ver- 
mont Cooperative  Council,  of  Barre,  Vt. 
I  read  now  from  page  3030  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  shall  read  only  a  small  part  of 
the  statement  he  made.    At  the  point 
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from  which  I  shall  read,  he  waa  answer- 
ing a  question  which  I  asked  him.  He 
•aid.  in  part: 

Ws  would  Ilk*  to  h«v«  th«  eoopcmtlvm. 
th«  tmrmtn,  aolv*  their  probtcou  through 
eoopcrstiVM  whertver  poMlbl«,  ln«t«ad  of 
turning  to  the  OovtmoMnt. 

That  Indicates  the  thinking  and  the 
character  and  the  position  taken  by 
those  who  tettlfled  before  the  committee, 
cominf  from  the  Oranlte  State  and  Irom 
the  other  ffew  Imrlafid  tutee. 

ffext,  Mr.  Frewklem,  let  me  fMd  from 
•  •UKemeni  by  Mr,  lhM€0f  W,  Cole,  of 
Will  9wmm0f,  If,  H,  1  read  now  from 
pB4§  9iH  ct  ih§  liearlfMs; 

flesMrte  ertee  fwpperts  wiif  wm%  U  t^0n  • 


rtN»r  •##  siTAMif  ie«>fHii#ia   w 

fr«ve  ilMir  w«rta,  MI4I1,  f<04  fwtoe  m*»« 
pwrt*  sr*  •  m»9t»t»  u*  »gfitutiuf0  mtufmr 
tmmt  *ond%Utttm  Te  mm  m  •  p-iuiUtmun 
Msf  eriefi  ters*  me  i«  ^jr  lit#t>er  fwt«M  tliea 
for  gr*M»~^ 


And  so  forth,    A  Uttle  later  he  said: 

FMwmallf .  t  (Ml  th«t  Micto  procMlurw  as 
I  bavs  outlln«d— 

He  talked  about  cooperative*  and  all 
the  other  tools  producers  can  use — 

•r*  M  far  as  OcvemnMnt  ahould  go  In  helping 
stabilize  prices.  To  go  further  la  to  take 
from  the  handa  of  the  farmer  hla  right  to 
maJte  major  declalona  aa  to  how  he  ahall 
operate.  Personally.  If  Congreaa  U  going  to 
make  laws  to  take  away  my  right  tu  decide 
how  I  operate  my  farm,  I'd  definitely  rather 
not  farm. 

We  received  similar  testimony  from 
Mr.  Evans  H.  Barrett,  of  Keene.  N.  H.; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  his  statement,  as  marked 
by  me  in  a  copy  of  the  hearings,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKO.  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Evans  H.  Babxett.  Keene.  N.  H. 

Mr.  BAaaxTT.  My  name  Is  Evans  H.  Barrett 
of  Keene,  N.  H..  dairy  farmer. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  anything  new  to 
add  to  what  has  already  been  said? 

Mr.  BAaacTT.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  any- 
thing new.  I  just  feel  that  the  quicker 
Government  gets  out  of  business,  and  gets 
out  of  farming,  the  better  off  the  farming 
Industry  is  going  to  be. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  want  us  to  go 
to  Washington  next  year  and  cancel  out  the 
law  that  now  gives  you  the  right  to  get  Into 
these  marketing  agreements  and  get  a  pretty 
good  price? 

Mr.  BAaazTT.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
wish  they  would  cancel  everything  they  have 
given  to  the  farmers.  I  can  pay  my  own 
bills.  And  when  I  cannot  pay  them,  I  can 
drive  nails  or  I  can  nail  on  shingles.  I  have 
not  got  to  farm. 

Every  farmer  in  the  United  States  has  the 
opportunity  to  farm  or  not  farm  as  he 
aees  fit. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  They  are  not  all  carpenters, 
you  are. 

Mr.  BAaaETT.  I  am  not  a  carpenter,  but  you 
do  not  have  to  t>e  a  carpenter  to  get  S2  an 
hour.  And  all  of  these  farmers  are  working 
for  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  be  satisfied 
if  we  could  arrange  for  everybody  to  start 
from  scratch? 

Mr.  BAaaxTT.  They  do  not  have  to  start 
from  scratch.  This  forever  ladling  out  from 
Washington.  I  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  benefits  we  get  on  the  farms  cost 
three  times  the  benefits  we  finally  derive 
from  the  tax  money  that  la  taken  from  the 


people    and    ultimately    gets    back    to    the 
farmer. 

The  CRAnMAN.  Is  there  anything  elseT 
Mr.  BAaarrr.  I  Just  want  to  go  on  record 
ss  saying  that  these  people  that  are  looking 
for  paymenu  and  subcldles  want  to  run  and 
look  at  RtiMia.  If  they  want  socUUxed 
farming,  let  them  go  to  Russia.  We  have 
got  a  free  coutitry.  and  we  have  got  free  en- 
terprlae.  And  everybiidy  le  his  own  master 
here  in  theae  (Jnited  SUte*  It  jtMt  seeme  too 
bad  to  me  that  these  people  get  right  up  and 
kwk  at  Ruelea  and  elt  right  here  and  tell  y«ni 
tfier  w»nt  %n  be  paid  to  farm  (Appleuee  ( 
IttnmUit  Hin.iAm9  t  wieh  the  gentleman 
wm«M  »Ufp  UrtHk  tnuuah  in  mj  f/fie  tfiina 
mt>f0  Uf  the  reeofd.    Jmi  wImi  4n  ffu  pn,* 

Mr  »4s«STT  f  mtik  um  ftm*     t  ami  k  mm 

—p  *fW(M4H»,  »ui  m  lH't0  04>r4  wfiu4,  and  IN 
s|N»#e  tMM  I  s«  a  eiif 


Mr,  HOU.AtlD  Thd  commltu*  r** 
Mtrdd  simiUr  tMUnumf  from  fVan  K, 
WdtoCdf,  Jr,  president  of  M  K  WeUi#r 
Co.  ot  Lmmrmc:  Mass  ;  and  I  ask  unani- 
m/»us  consent  that  eerUln  excerpu  from 
his  statement  to  the  committee  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  In  the  Rbcosd. 

There  being  no  oblectum.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rscoto. 
as  f uUows : 

The  year  1954  for  the  poultry  Industry 
waa  one  of  overproduction,  low  prices,  and 
general  losses  to  mo«t  producers,  disaster 
to  many.  Without  price  supports,  and  with 
the  free  play  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
presaure  of  low  prices  has  caused  the  ad- 
justment of  production  which  was  neces- 
sary, and  1955  finds  the  poultrymen  again  lo 
a  healthy  condition— production  more  iri 
line  with  demand  and  satisfactory  prices 
prevailing.  Efficient  producers  have  weath- 
ered the  storm  and  marginal  producers  have 
had  to  drop  out.  Picture  If  we  may  what 
might  have  taken  place  had  a  price-support 
program  been  undertaken  for  e«gs  and  poul- 
try meat  in  1954  (If  such  Indeed  were  ac- 
tually responsible  to  carry  out».  Temporary 
price  benefits  would  have  kept  marginal  pro- 
ducers in  business  and  encourage  efficient 
producers  to  expand.  The  adjustment  of 
production  to  fit  demand  would  have  t>een 
postponed,  a  period  of  unregulated  excess 
production  would  very  soon  compel  Govern- 
ment controls,  and  the  poultry  Industry 
would  be  sick  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  You  mean  that  the 
poultry  people  by  their  own  initiative  have 
put  their  house  in  order? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes.  sir.  by  staying  out  of 
price  supports  the  natural  sources  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  have  brought  them  back 
Into  shape. 

Senator  Holland.  The  poultry  Industry 
can  bring  its  house  into  order  in  a  relatively 
quicker  time  than  almoet  any  other  agricul- 
tural industry,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  That  Is  probably  true,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  degree.  When  you  make 
It  profitable  enough  by  price  supports  to 
keep  all  of  these  marginal  producers  in  busi- 
ness they  will  stay  in  business,  and  they  will 
not  be  eliminated  until  there  Is  an  economic 
pressure.  I  do  not  advocate  throwing  the 
whole  thing  over  by  any  means.  I  advocate 
a  fiexlble  program  of  reducing  the  thing 
gradually  until  finally  you  have  enough  free 
markets  again. 

The  New  England  poultrymen  and  dairy- 
men have  looked  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's price  support  programs  for  basic  com- 
modities with  much  skepticism  and  have 
generally  adhered  to  the  basic  economic 
philosophy  of  free  markets.  We  believe  that 
in  the  long  run  any  attempt  to  hold  prices 
at  a  level  above  cost  of  production  on  effi- 
cient farms  tends  to  continue  and  extend 
production  of   marginal   inefficient   produc- 


ers and  postpone,  not  prevent^  adjustment 
which  eventually  must  take  place:  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  immediate  benefits 
under  artificial  price  support  are  illusory  In 
that  the  overall  lung-range  economic  efTerta 
are  distinctly  harmful.  In  support  of  Ahls 
reasoning  we  quote  a  few  case  histories. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wUh 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  eten 
some  of  the  old  and  consenratlve  aaen- 
cles  In  the  Dakntas  were  shockdd  by  the 
dlsckiaurea  ms<le  by  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  enmmMif*  th#re,  In  tmt  case  • 
newspaper  which  editorially  was  mtp» 
|wrtln«,  in  lartre  fHirt  the  farmers'  re, 
4tiMi,  had  tun  r0%U/4'6  whit  was  utAnn 
i0  tdkd  plMte  that  Auf  mi  ihd  liearinM. 
Ho  when  Um  hearina  mm  fwid,  t^ie  flis. 
mareli  Trtbune,  in  Ma  t«s«i#  td  muurOuf, 
OrtdfMrr  3#.  eame  out  with  streamtrM 
headftnes,  aerosa  the  t^p  of  the  paae, 
t^Mid  fUdutributum  Asked";  and  that 
newsfMper  proceeded  to  quoU  tom»  of 
the  witnesses  who  sUted  some  of  the 
difflculties  I  have  mentlofied  here  today; 
and  that  was  tlie  feeling  everywhere. 

I  have  conhdence  that  If  we  stand  our 
ground  and  give  aariculture  a  chance  to 
regain  the  euential  character  of  inde- 
pendence it  has  had.  by  tapering  off  some 
of  these  prourams.  and  by  Kiving  the 
farmers  a  chance  to  determine  what  the 
market  will  take,  as  we  do  under  the 
flexible  program,  we  shall  see  speedy  re- 
sults and  speedy  resumption  of  sanity  in 
agricultural  thinking  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  other  thine 
I  shall  say.  It  is  quite  unpleasant  for 
me  to  say  it.  but  I  think  it  should  be 
said  here.  Before  I  say  it.  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  do  not  have  the  faintest  idea  that 
either  the  oflBcers  or  the  members  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  are  Commu- 
ni.sts  or  communistic,  or  that  they  have 
the  shghtest  idea  that  their  program  is 
as  close  to  the  program  announced  by 
the  American  Communist  Party  as  it  is. 
But.  Mr.  President,  the  announced  pro- 
gram of  the  American  CommunLst  Party 
happens  to  be  pegged  on  exactly  the 
same  provision  as  that  stated  in  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  program,  and  as 
testified  to  us  at  numerous  times  in  our 
hearings,  and  as  filed  with  us  in  resolu- 
tions, time  after  time,  making  as  their 
first  request  100  peicent  of  parity  on  all 
agricultural  commodities,  whether  per- 
ishable or  storable. 

Now  I  shall  quote  from  the  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  national  farm  commis- 
sion of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  832  Broadway. 
New  York  3.  published  last  year.  It 
gives  the  Communist  program  for  agri- 
culture. It  begins  on  page  9.  I  shall 
not  quote  all  of  it;  but  in  justice  to  the 
Senators  who  now  are  on  the  floor,  I 
think  I  should  read  the  first  plank  in 
that  platform  or  program,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  I  doubt  if  more  than  1  percent 
of  the  meml)ership  and  officers  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  know  that  that 
is  the  case, 

1.  Halt  the  drop  In  farm  prices.  Guaran- 
tee full  100  percent  parity  for  all  farm 
products. 

I  continue: 

Production  payments  should  be  made  di- 
rectly   to    the    farmers,    sharecroppers,    and 


tenants  to  guarantee  at  least  100-percent 
parity  on  all  farm  commodities,  fiuch  pay- 
ments would  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  farmers  get  In  the  market 
and  the  full  parity  level,  thereby  benefit- 
ing tx>th  consumers  and  growers.  Support 
levels  to  b«  announced  well  In  s<lvance  of 
planting. 

To  enooursffe  small  snd  famlly-typs  fsrm- 
Ing.  paymenu  under  this  program  ahould 
be  llmltsd  to  •lA.OOO  mn/riti  of  pnxlu'-tion 
per  year  (equltslent  to  1.000  unlta  undsff 
the  Urannsn  program  of  price  suptx/rtSN 

Thai  ta  ih«  sMond  ptonk  to  ihd  Farm' 
§f§  Union  proaram, 

ffesff  fsrm  w/<«ild  be  stkilbM  f/«r  tMs  tm^ 
srs«e,  Inn  largS'SeaM  lantut  w/ukl  tif/i  t#lid 
ibe  tumit  0hMf0  tH  psyaieiits,  «•  Mi  prmtni, 

XSttOt^  t*ii  tiftumtimmtm  0ttmtt4  mtatt  ft4 
t^$atf'i4/M  tmftm  be  rtuM^*^  Uf  fsdMse 

Hot  ofifr  la  thd  tdM  ftmttor,  tout  thU 
pruurtn  Is  eompUiMf  Iddntldai  wHh  thd 
k^y  program  of  thd  Ifatlofwl  Wmun» 
Vuion.  The  record  should  very  cldftrly 
sh^nr  that  such  U  the  eaae,  becausd  I 
think  there  are  tetu  of  thousands  of  good 
farmers  throtighout  the  countty  who  are 
supporting  the  leadership  ot  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  and  th<>  program 
announced  by  that  organization,  who 
have  not  the  faintest  Idea  that  they  are 
treading  as  closely  as  they  are  to  the 
Communi-st  line. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear,  although  the  Senator 
absolved  the  leadership  of  the  Farmers 
Union,  of  the  alleged  strange  similarity 
between  the  Farmers  Union  program  for 
the  family-sized  farm,  calling  for  100- 
percent  support  prices,  and  that  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  One  hundred  percent 
for  both  storables  and  perishables — for 
everything  produced. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  been  In  this  body  long 
enough  to  know  that  about  80  percent 
of  the  progressive  legislation  advocated 
by  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  copied 
and  aped  by  the  Communist  Party. 
About  75  or  80  percent  of  the  progressive 
programs  of  the  CIO  and  the  AFL  have 
been  aped  and  copied  by  the  Communist 
Party.  There  is  a  continual  process  of 
aping  and  copying  such  programs  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  an  opportunity  to  claim 
that  the  Communists  are  liberal  and 
progressive  because  they  select  certain 
specific  social  programs  which  are  ad- 
vocated by  the  political  parties,  by  farm 
organizations,  by  labor  or;?anizations, 
and  other  organizations.  I  suppose  there 
may  be  imitation  or  aping  even  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
on  some  points.  The  Communists  ape 
or  imitate  anything  that  looks  good, 
in  an  effort  to  deceive  the  people  of 
America  Into  thinking  that  communism 
is  not  a  despicable  totalitarianism.  They 
are  glad  to  put  on  false  faces. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  who  is 
so  able  and  capable  In  his  discussion 
of  issues,  use  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nists happen  to  ape  a  part  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  program  in  assembling  their 
own  program  as  a  basis  for  saying  that 
we  who  support  this  program  may  inad- 


vertently be  supporting  the  Communist- 
endorsed  program. 

The  same  situation  obtains  with  re- 
spect to  every  piece  of  progressive  legis- 
lation we  have  enacted  during  the  past 
20  years.  Including  social  security,  un- 
emplojrment  Insurance,  wage  and  hour 
legislation,  old-age  assistance,  and  many 
fine  programs  which  the  Senator  has 
rigorously  supported.  Most  of  those  pro« 
fframa  hart  been  aped  br  thd  Commu- 
nidi  Pirtr, 

Mr  MOLLAMD.  I  ttiank  ttid  dlailn- 
iruldhdd  fdmiior  tar  hla  tommimUt.  OMtir 
of  wtilfti  Af d  dfiilf ilr  MffMi.  MdWdtdr, 
I  do  not  tlilfili  h§  WM  pf dMfii  m  itM 
CbMRtotr  d«ftl«r  wfum  I  rdfMrfcdd  ttMi 
In  »tr  iti49mtni  um  prourtm  1#  ilM 
§m§m9  oi  notimUim,  lr§P0Utlh»iiiUU' 
Mdnc,  I  do  not  tHlfik  it  l«  •or  dImlttU' 
tloo  of  tlid  proof  of  that  atotdoidot  wtidfi 
wd  ftod  ttid  CommmHH  Wftf  aoooyoe* 
loc  it  as  the  first  plank  in  Ito  farm  pro* 
tram.  To  me  it  Is  the  esaenee  of  social' 
Ism.  and  thd  exact  contradiction  of 
sound  Americanism,  to  talk  about  a  pro- 
gram under  which  ttie  Government  Is 
held  to  owe  Its  people  who  happen  to  be 
farmers  100  percent  price  support  for 
everything  they  raise,  whether  storable 
or  perishable.  Also,  there  Is  the  proviso 
that  the  farm  must  not  exceed  the  value 
of  a  1 -family  farm. 

The  announcement  of  the  program 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  objective 
which  the  organization  has  in  mind  is 
the  redistribution  of  the  land  and  a 
more  equitable  division  of  the  products 
of  the  soil. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  say  that  this 
program,  whether  it  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Communists  or  not.  is  not  social- 
Ism,  if  he  wishes  to  say  that  It  is  good 
sound  Americanism,  all  I  can  say,  with 
much  respect,  is  that  I  differ  completely 
with  him.  My  feeling  is  that  this  is  a 
program  which  has  demonstrated,  above 
everything  else,  the  loss  of  sturdiness,  the 
loss  of  independence,  and  the  loss  of  abil- 
ity to  stand  up  and  take  it  and  plan  for 
themselves,  which  has  been  the  glory  of 
American  farming  people  through  all 
the  years.  That  is  where  we  looked  for 
our  conservative,  best  quality,  finest 
thinking  people.  I  am  depressed  and 
distressed  to  find  such  thinking  prevail- 
ing in  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
high  price  supports  have  apparently  \m- 
dermined  the  character  of  our  people. 

I  think  I  am  justified  in  making  that 
statement,  because  we  have  not  found 
such  a  situation  to  exist  in  other  areas. 
One  cannot  find  a  citrus  grower  in  Flor- 
ida or  California  who  will  take  that  posi- 
tion, or  an  apple  grower  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  who  will  take  that  position. 
One  caimot  find  a  dairyman  in  any  State, 
except  possibly  in  the  seven  States  where 
they  have  allowed  a  critical  problem  to 
react  upon  them,  who  will  take  such  a 
position.  One  cannot  find  a  vegetable 
farmer  in  the  Nation  who  will  take  such 
a  position.  The  poultrymen,  who  went 
through  terrible  times  a  few  years  ago. 
tightened  their  belts  and  brought  them- 
selves back  into  better  condition. 

I  am  simply  saying  to  the  Senator  that 
to  my  mind  this  is  a  red  flag.  The  Sen- 
ator may  not  so  regard  it.  To  my  mind 
It  shows  that  we  have  done  something 
weakening  and  debilitating  to  the  char- 


acter of  some  of  the  finest  people  we 
have.  That  is  what  depresses  and  dis- 
tresses me;  and  I  would  be  less  than 
true  to  my  trust  If  I  did  not  say  to  the 
Senate  what  I  thought  so  profoundly  aa 
I  listened  to  those  good  people— and  they 
are  good  people— give  their  testimony  on 
these  questions,  testimony  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  so  alien  to  sound  thinking. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr,  Presldont,  wltt 
thd  SdiMtor  ridld  for  •  clarification? 

MMfOLLAND,    Zfldld, 

Mr,  MOMRONSy.  Did  I  corrdctty  ttft- 
ddrdtMd  ttid  0dn«tor  to  Mf  that  H  thli 
bt  not  •  pftit  of  ttio  Commttfiiti  proffMB/ 
it  fortdifllr  if  toii§ilmn7  Wf  tlMt  dott 
tid  OMMi  tlMt  tlM  prof  f  MO  io  WtlKtl  Wd 
iMVd  §tm»M44  tor  ttm  pui  92  fHtir§,  in 
§4HmmiUm  with  rUti4  prtt0  impporU,  l§ 

oifidT  tfofflcd  wfeicb  wdfd  tdiftifidd  iobrt^ 
itm  imrmn»  who  mppemr^A  bcforo  thd 
cooioiittde,  arc  sociallim?  I  iliould  Uko 
to  ddfind  what  we  tat  imtking  about, 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  It  was  testified  to  bf 
the  rice  preaidtai  ot  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,         

Mr,  MONRONEY.  The  vice  president 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union  is  en- 
titled to  testify  to  anything  he  wishes, 
but  certainly  those  of  us  who  have  con- 
sistently, through  the  years,  supported 
rigid  price  supports — and  I  happen  to  be 
one  who  has  supported  rigid  price  sup- 
ports for  18  years — consider  that  such  a 
program  is  no  more  socialistic  than 
minimum-wage  legislation  or  any  similar 
program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
think  It  is  not  socialistic  to  advocate  a 
program  of  100  percent  price  supports 
for  everything  produced,  both  storables 
and  perishables? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  not  in  the 
bill.  The  Senator  Is  arguing  about 
something  testified  to  by  some  witness 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings.  I 
happen  to  represent  In  part,  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  which  Is  dedicated  to  sup- 
porting the  90  percent  of  parity  program 
for  basic  storable,  usable  commodities. 
That  is  a  program  which  even  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  ulti- 
mate In  conservative,  rugged  Individual- 
ism, of  which  the  Senator  speaks  so 
feelingly,  voted  by  more  than  2  to  1  to 
support.  It  voted  to  support  the  rigid 
90  percent  of  parity  supports,  despite  Its 
national  leadership.  I  hardly  think 
those  40,000  members  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  would  like  to 
be  called  advocates  of  socialism. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator,  of  course.  Is  putting  words  ul. 
my  mouth  which  I  have  not  uttered. 
What  I  said  was  that  the  100  percent 
parity  program,  sponsored  alike  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  by  the 
Communist  Party,  which  program  Is  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  storable  products  but 
also  to  perishable  products.  Is  In  my 
judgment  the  essence  of  socialism.  In 
my  judgment  the  demand  is  proceeding 
only  from  those  areas  which  have 
benefited  from  the  90  percent  high  price 
support  program.  That,  of  course,  is 
borne  out  clearly  by  the  record. 

I  am  merely  pointing  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor— and  he  does  not  have  to  regard  it 
as  a  red  fiag.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  so 
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regard  it,  although  I  do — that  it  is  a 
sad  commentary  that  that  has  appar- 
ently been  the  result  of  furnishing  a 
crutch  to  people  who  have  become  so 
debilitated  by  the  use  of  the  crutch  that 
they  either  cannot  walk  alone  or  are 
unwilling  to  walk  alone  and  are  unwill- 
ing to  solve  their  own  problems. 

It  is  disheartening:  it  is  almost  fright- 
ening. Mr.  President.  It  is  dishearten- 
ing and  frightening  to  see  good  people, 
who  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  American 
soil,  come  to  that  kind  of  thinking.  I  re- 
gard that  type  of  thinking  socialism  of 
the  rankest  kind. 

I  have  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call 
the  Senator's  attention  and  the  attention 
of  other  Senators  to  my  belief  that  90 
percent  is  not  all  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  here.  It  is  merely  a  step- 
ping  stone,  and  that  fact  is  equally 
clearly  stated  time  after  time  in  the 
record. 

Although  the  Senator  and  I  may  be  in 
disagreement  on  some  details.  I  do  not 
beheve  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
be  heard  to  deny  that  such  thinking  as 
that,  which  demands  100  p>ercent  price 
supports  for  storable  and  perishable 
commodities  is  socialism,  and  socialism 
of  the  rankest  kind. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  tell  me  whether  there  is  a 
100  percent  parity  provision  with  refer- 
ence to  perishables  and  storables  in  the 
bill  before  us? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  made  no  such 
statement  at  all. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  we  are  hearing 
a* treat  deal  of  debate  about  the  evils 
of  100  percent  of  parity  on  storables  and 
perishables.  We  are  hearing  about  the 
redistribution  of  land  as  being  a  great 
evil.  I  cannot  find  any  such  provision 
in  the  pending  bill.  Such  provisions,  of 
course,  could  not  be  passed  by  the  vice 
president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
They  would  have  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  would  first  have  to  go  through 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, of  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  is  a  member.  Such 
provisions  would  have  to  become  law  by 
act  of  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  believe  It  to  be  rather 
futile,  on  the  last  day  of  general  debate 
on  the  pending  bill,  to  discuss  the 
socialistic  evil,  real  or  presumed,  of  100 
percent  price  supports  on  perishables 
and  storables,  or  the  redistribution  of 
land,  because  I  do  not  find  any  sentiment 
in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  or  in  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  to  do  anything 
other  than  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  do.  by  trial  and  error,  over  a  period 
of  approximately  22  years,  which  en- 
deavors have  broiight  the  farmer  from 
the  depths  of  the  worst  agricultural  de- 
pression he  has  ever  known  into  the 
longest  sustained  period  of  profitable 
farm  operation  he  has  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  If  that 
be  socialism,  then  the  American  Con- 
gress stands  convicted.  I  am  sure  the 
distiziguished  Senator  from  Florida  does 
XK>t  feel  that  that  program  is  socialism. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  said  that. 
I  have  simply  heU  out  a  red  flag  of 
warning.  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  does  not  wish  to  regard 
it  as  such,  and  does  not  want  to  realize 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  gen- 
eral demand  for  100  percent  price  sup- 
ports, and  that  the  demand  for  90  per- 
cent Is  merely  the  first  step,  or  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  recognize  the  fact  that  that 
kind  of  thinking  has  developed  only  in 
those  areas  where  high  price  supports 
have  been  in  force,  and  has  not  been 
found  anywhere  in  the  areas  of  the 
country  where  the  people  have  not  had 
a  crutch  furnished  to  them  by  the  Oov- 
ernment.  that  is  the  Senator's  privilege. 
If  he  believes  those  are  matters  which 
should  not  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  he  need  not 
so  regard  them. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  not 
made  any  misstatement  with  reference 
to  what  is  contained  in  the  bill.  He  has 
been  very  careful  to  state  what  he  has 
been  worried  about,  and  that  is  the  de- 
stroyed independence  of  some  of  the 
finest  farming  people  in  our  Nation.  I 
am  equally  distmbed  to  find  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Seiiator  from 
Oklahoma,  insisting  that  the  restoration 
of  90  percent  of  parity  is  going  to  be  the 
answer,  when  the  very  survey  put  into 
the  Rkcoro  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphaey  J,  to  sus- 
tain his  position,  in  large  part  shows 
that  during  the  4  years  covered  by  that 
survey,  1951  to  1954.  all  years  of  90  per- 
cent rigid  price  supports,  the  farmers, 
for  whom  he  now  pleads  were  going 
downhill  toward  bankruptcy  and  many 
of  them  did  go  through  bankruptcy. 
Nevertheless  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
feels  that  it  is  a  good  remedy  to  offer  to 
the  people  who  are  in  that  deplorable 
position  the  same  cup  they  tasted  to 
their  great  hurt  in  the  years  that  have 
passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  is  one  point 
to  which  I  should  like  to  invite  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  attention.  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  which  pasfed 
the  rigid  price  supports,  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banlcing  and  Cur- 
rency which  authorized  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  advance  loans  to 
90  percent  of  parity.  The  demand  then 
was  for  100  percent  or  for  110  percent. 
The  demand  came  often  and  loud  and 
strong  from  distinguished  United  States 
Senators,  like  the  late  Senator  Bank- 
head  and  the  late  Senator  "Cotton  Ed ' 
Smith,  against  whom  no  thought  of 
socialism  could  be  raised,  although  they 
cried  loudly  for  100  percent  of  parity. 
I  am  sure  if  those  distinguished  men 
were  Members  of  the  Senate  today,  and 
if  they  knew  the  situation  of  the  cotton 
farmers  of  America  today,  they  would 
still  be  crying  out  for  100  percent  of 
parity.  The  demand  for  100  percent  of 
parity  is  not  generated  after  90  percent 
of  parity  is  obtained.  The  demand  was 
there  before  the  90  percent  of  parity 
provision  was  enacted.  It  will  be  there 
long  after  the  90-percent  provision  be- 
comes the  law  again. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  difference  in  the 
trend  toward  100  percent  of  parity 
whsther  the  supports  are  75  percent  or 
90  perceni.    The  demand  will  always  be 


for  the  farmer  to  be  paid  In  100-cent 
dollars.  He  is  now  being  paid  in  75-cent 
dollars,  at  the  same  time  we  are  cutting 
acres  from  his  allotted  production.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  75-cent  dollar  Is 
satisfactory  to  a  segment  of  America 
which  has  to  work  so  hard  for  its  in- 
come. Seventy-five  percent  of  parity 
means  a  75-cent  commodity  dollar  to 
the  farmer.  That  is  what  we  are  giving 
him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  repeat,  if  the  Senator  finds 
no  reason  for  alarm  and  no  reason  for 
reconsideration  of  his  own  conclusions 
in  this  matter  as  a  result  of  the  points 
I  have  raised,  that  is  his  privilege. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  is  cause 
for  alarm.  It  is  cau.>~e  for  alarm  to  the 
American  people.  I  am  immensely  im- 
pressed when  I  find  thoee  segments  of 
agriculture  which  have  not  been  visited 
with  the  high  price  support  program, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  not  suffered 
because  of  a  lack  of  prosperity,  a  condi- 
tion which  is  found  in  areaa  where  high 
price  supports  have  prevailed,  are  free 
from  the  socialistic  thinking  which  we 
find  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  clcse  by  quoting  one 
more  Communist  pamphlet,  although  I 
am  not  much  given  to  quoting  from 
Communist  pamphlets.  I  quote  from  the 
program  of  the  Communist  Party. 
printed  in  November  1954.  This  is  the 
suggestion  by  the  Communist  Party  to 
their  faithful  members  relative  to  the 
farm  procram.  I  quote  only  the  portion 
of  the  recommendation  that  relates  to 
the  farm  program  : 

We  urge  support  for  the  progressive  farm 
demands  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  what  I  have 
had  to  say  has  not  been  pleasant  to  say. 
However,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to 
say  it.  or  else  I  would  feel  that  I  had 
looked  into  a  window  in  parts  of  our  Na- 
tion and  had  seen  things  which  I  felt  I 
should  report  to  the  American  people  and 
to  my  brethren  in  the  Senate,  and  then 
had  been  silent  when  I  was  under  a  duty 
to  tell  them  what  I  had  seen  there. 

I  beheve  it  is  cause  for  alarm  for  every 
one  of  us.  and  for  the  American  people 
to  find  prevalent  thinking  so  wild  and 
thinking  so  highly  socialistic  as  I  have 
indicated  in  the  places  where  high,  rigid 
farm  price  supports  have  apparently  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  backbone  of  some 
of  our  finest  agricultural  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
gratefully  appreciate  the  courtesy  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  extended 
to  me  in  permitting  me  to  interrupt  his 
address.  I  would  not  have  interrupted 
him  had  it  not  been  for  the  confidence  I 
have  in  the  Farmers  Union  as  well  as  the 
National  Grange  and  in  the  other  preat 
farm  organizations.  They  cannot  help 
it  if  the  Communist  Party  apes  or  imi- 
tates their  programs.  Certainly,  the  fact 
that  the  Communist  Party  seizes  on  one 
of  the  planks  of  their  program  cannot  in 
any  way  lead  me  to  beheve  that  in  their 
loyalty  and  their  sincerity  anything  but 
a  true  and  beneficial  program  for  Amer- 
ica is  the  desire  of  the  respective  farm 
organizations. 


I  doubt  that  we  have  ever  been  so  far- 
away from  communism  on  the  American 
farm  as  we  are  today  as  a  result  of  the 
continued  high-level  support  prices  for 
agriculture  at  90  percent.  I  rather  feel 
that  communism  made  its  greatest  gains 
m  the  era  of  30-cent  wheat.  5-cent  cot- 
ton, and  nickel  hogs,  in  the  days  when 
tragedy  stalked  American  farmers  and 
when  even  they  were  putting  out  picket 
lines  to  prevent  fellow  farmers  from 
marketing  their  products  at  giveaway 
prices,  and  were  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  to  prevent  the  sheriff 
from  foreclosing  and  moving  their  fel- 
low farmers  off  their  farms.  That  was 
when  the  great  constitutional  system 
was  in  Jeopardy,  and  not  during  the  pe- 
riod when  we  have  supported  farm  prices 
at  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  refer  for  a 
moment  to  Mr.  "Wrong  Way"  Corrigan, 
who  stated  that  he  was  going  to  fly  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  next  we  heard 
of  him  he  was  in  England.  He  had 
gone  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  are 
now  witnessing  the  antics  of  "Wrong 
Way"  Benson,  who  has  announced  that 
he  is  for  flexible  support  prices,  for  three 
reasons:  First,  that  they  will  reduce 
production  and  oversupply.  He  is  for 
flexible  supports,  which  mean  lower  sup- 
ports, because  they  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  farm  program.  He  is  for  lower 
supports  because  they  will  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

Let  us  look  at  that  a  little  bit  and  see 
whether  he  has  not  lost  his  bearings 
completely  and  has  wound  up  at  exactly 
the  opposite  pole  from  that  for  which 
he  started. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note,  Mr. 
President,  that,  Uking  his  own  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  report  on  crop 
reduction  for  1955.  while  the  support 
levels  on  wheat  were  reduced  by  6  per- 
cent, production  declined  28  percent,  but 
acreage  was  down  29 '2  percent.  It  was 
not  the  reduction  of  6  percent  in  the 
support  levels  that  reduced  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  but  the  reduction  of  29 '/a 
percent  in  the  acreage. 

The  support  levels  on  rice  were  re- 
duced by  8  percent.  The  production  was 
increa.sed  by  10  percent,  although  the 
acreage  was  down  4  percent. 

So  the  flexible  supports  did  not  reduce 
the  supply  of  wheat,  although  they  were 
cut  by  8  percent. 

The  support  level  on  cotton  remained 
unchanged  at  90  percent,  and  the  pro- 
duction declined  by  3  percent  on  acreage 
that  was  down  33  percent. 

The  support  level  on  com  was  reduced 
by  1  percent,  and  the  production  in- 
creased 7  percent  on  acreage  that  was 
down  1  percent. 

But  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  whether  the 
lowering  of  supports  reduces  production, 
as  Mr.  Wrong-Way  Benson  intended,  we 
must  consider  how  flexible  supports  have 
been  operating  under  the  program  of  the 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture. 

Whereas  the  support  levels  uxder  Mr. 
Benson  were  reduced  anywhere  from  17 
to  25  percent,  as  in  the  case  of  oats,  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  flaxseed,  knd  rye,  and 
production  was  greatly  increased,  re- 
gardless of  the  support  prices. 

On  oats  production  was  raised  by  25 
percent  at  a  lower  support. 


As  to  grain  sorghums  which  enjoyed, 
perhaps,  the  lowest  supports  of  all  under 
the  optional  provision  of  the  act.  the  in- 
crease in  production  was  180  percent 

On  soybeans,  although  the  supiwrt 
was  greatly  lowered,  the  production  In- 
creased by  30  percent. 

On  barley  the  support  was  greatly 
lowered  and  the  production  was  in- 
creased by  73  percent. 

On  flax-seed,  when  the  supports  were 
cut  materially,  the  production  increased 
by  37  percent. 

On  rye.  which  had  almost  a  vanishing 
or  no  support,  the  production  increased 
by  81  percent. 

Does  it  make  sense,  Mr.  President,  to 
argue  in  this  great  Chamber,  that  a  re- 
duction in  support  prices  will  mean  a 
reduction  of  surpluses?  Anyone  who 
witnessed  the  overproduction  in  the 
1930's.  when  30-cent  wheat  was  the  rule, 
must  know  that  the  farmer  grew  a  great- 
er supply  of  wheat  at  those  low  prices 
in  an  effort  to  get  enough  cash  income 
to  sustain  his  family  until  he  could  plant 
at  higher  prices. 

So  Mr.  President,  the  argument  so 
often  advanced  and  foisted  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  only  way  to  control 
overproduction  is  by  flexible  or  collapsi- 
ble support  prices  which  Mr.  Benson  has 
advocated  makes  no  sense;  it  makes  no 
logic. 

Let  us  look  at  point  No.  2.  Mr.  Ben- 
son said.  "If  you  lower  the  support  prices 
you  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program." 
That  does  not  make  sense,  because 
the  program  under  Mr.  Benson  is  costing 
far  more  than  it  cost  when  we  had  a 
90-percent  program. 

It  will  be  found  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  price-support  program  from  Oc- 
tober 17,  1933.  through  December  31. 
1955.  that  the  cost  of  supporting  basic 
commodities  amounted  to  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  program. 
In  fact,  until  the  end  of  1952.  when  Mr. 
Benson  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  average  cost  per  person  of  support- 
ing basic  commodities  was  less  than  1 
cent.  And,  actually,  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  realized  gain  of  $25  million. 

It  is  true  that  the  administration's 
handling  of  the  program  since  1952  has 
resulted  in  some  expense  to  the  taxpayer 
for  supporting  basics,  but  even  this  runs 
only  about  87  cents  per  person  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  per  person 
a  year  for  supporting  the  nonbasics  has 
risen  from  an  average  33  cents  for  the 
years  1933  to  1952  to  $1.80  for  the  years 
1953  through  1955. 

As  supports  were  lowered  the  cost 
went  up. 

On  the  basis  of  these  flgures.  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  little  ridiculous  to 
blame  high  price  supports  for  the  cost 
of  the  program. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
who  is  now  presiding  over  the  Senate, 
pointed  out  that  on  the  basis  of  the  Sta- 
bilization Service  Report  the  amoimt  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  losses 
from  October  17.  1933.  to  April  30,  1955. 
a  period  of  nearly  22  years,  on  basic 
commodities,  was  $353,675,738.  or  an 
average  of  $16,450,034  a  year. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  present 
investment  in  farm  commodities  is  being 


raised  rather  than  lowered  by  Mr. 
Wrong-Way  Benson's  flexible  supports. 
I  feel  sure  that  when  the  flgures  are  all 
in  for  the  amount  of  grain,  cotton,  and 
flber  now  in  storage,  imder  the  change 
wrought  by  Mr.  Benson's  flexible  price- 
support  program,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  farmer  has  put  far  more  of  his  pro- 
duction into  loans  and  into  Government 
storage  than  he  did  when  he  had  90-per- 
cent supports. 

The  reason  Is  obvious.  Mr.  Benson 
has  advertised  to  all  the  processors  of 
cotton  and  of  wheat,  and  said.  "Wait  a 
while;  stick  aroimd;  and  farm  prices 
will  be  lowered." 

They  are  being  lowered  about  7*^  per- 
cent each  year.  Mr.  Benson  says,  in 
effect,  and  has  published  it  in  neon 
lights,  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  the 
processors  to  invest  in  their  own  inven- 
tories, but  to  wait  a  year  and  buy  at  the 
new  low  prices  Mr.  Benson  has  brought 
about. 

Consequently.  Instead  of  private  In- 
dustry carrying  the  stocks  in  their  inven- 
tory, the  burden  has  been  placed  upon 
the  Government  to  carry  surpluses.  The 
cotton  and  wheat  move  into  loan  and  do 
not  go  into  commercial  channels,  because 
they  are  imnoticed  by  Mr.  Benson,  and 
the  farmers'  profits  will  be  lower  if  we 
wait  until  Mr.  Benson  has  had  another 
year  to  lower  further  the  income  of 
farmers. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  on  the  thh-d 
point,  namely,  that  by  paying  lower  price 
supports  we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  food 
and  fiber  to  the  consumer,  nothing  has 
proved  to  be  so  erroneous.  While  the 
farm  income  has  gone  down,  down,  and 
down,  the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer 
has  remained  near  an  alltime  high.  The 
average  loss  of  farm  income  per  farm 
since  1952  has  been  $529.  The  percent- 
age in  change  has  been  a  decline  of  21 
percent.  There  are  3  percent  fewer 
farmers  on  farms. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  food 
to  the  consumer  has  remained  high. 
The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
food  dollar  has  gone  down.  When  the 
Democrats  turned  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
Mr.  Benson,  the  farmer  was  getting  an 
average  of  about  47  cents  from  the  con- 
sumer's food  dollar.  Now  the  farmer  is 
receiving  about  37  cents  of  the  consum- 
er's food  dollar.  Yet  the  same  amotmt  of 
food  costs  the  consumer  a  dollar. 

But  Mr.  Benson  has  managed  to  take 
the  profit  out  of  farming.  He  has  man- 
aged to  increase  to  almost  record  levels 
the  profits  of  the  middleman  and  the 
processor.  But  the  consumer  catches 
it  on  the  high  end.  and  the  farmer 
catches  it  on  the  low  end  of  his  produc- 
tion. That  is  prosperity,  Benson  style — 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer,  lower 
prices  to  the  farmer,  and  fatter  and  wider 
margins  to  the  middleman. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
Government  which  is  concerned  with 
all  segments  of  our  economic  activity, 
should  make  certain  that  the  farmer 
receives  a  90 -cent  dollar,  which  certainly 
is  not  too  much  to  ask.  Ninety  percent 
of  parity  represents  what  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  90  percent  of  a  minimum 
wage,  or  90  cents  out  of  a  commodity 
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dollar,  because  that  is  the  amoiint  on 
vhlch  parity  is  figured. 

But  by  lowering  the  parity  to  75  per- 
cent, and  at  the  same  time  exacting  the 
mnximnm  reduction  and  take-out  in 
planted  acres,  the  Government  is  legis- 
latively decreasing  the  fanner's  income. 

I  wonder  why  Mr.  Benson  ignores  the 
value  of  the  stockpile  of  food  and  fiber 
in  our  overall  strategic  stockpile,  which 
amounts  to  $4,893,000,000.  These  are 
usable,  edible  farm  commodities.  They 
will  be  available  in  case  of  disaster, 
drought,  or  atomic  attack.  I  think  food 
is  just  as  valuable  as  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
magnesium,  and  all  the  other  things  we 
have  In  our  stockpile,  costing  some  $5 
billion.  But  it  seems  to  Mr.  Benson  to 
be  a  great  sin  that  we  have  some  gro- 
ceries in  the  pantry  against  the  day  of 
disaster.  He  has  told  the  people  of  the 
country  that  the  farm  program  has  cost 
some  seven  or  eight  billion  dollars,  but 
he  has  ignored  the  value  of  usable  inven- 
tories in  the  stockpile,  which  represent 
the  major  part  of  that  cost. 

A  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  cost 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  inventory 
values  which  Mr.  Benson  himself  has 
legislated,  so  to  speak.  It  is  a  loss  on 
the  book  value  of  those  inventories,  as 
we  have  had  to  write  down  stocks  to  fol- 
low BCr.  Benson's  flexible  support  prices 
downward,  because  the  market  follows 
Mr.  Benson's  flexible  formula.  When  his 
formula  is  82  >  2  percent  of  parity,  the 
market  is  at  82  »^^  percent.  When  it 
reaches  75  percent,  unless  the  committee 
bill  shall  be  passed,  the  market  will  fol- 
low it  to  75  percent  of  parity  supports. 
We  shall  again  write  down  our  inven- 
tory to  the  tune  of  a  half  billion  dollars. 
But  to  hear  the  representatives  of  many 
States  decry  support  prices  at  90  percent 
of  parity  to  the  farmer,  while  they  ignore 
the  vast  subsidies  which  have  been 
poured  Into  big  business  by  this  admin- 
istration, is  more  than  I  can  \inder- 
stand. 

On  direct  action  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Humphrey  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  public  debt  has  increased  $1,100,- 
000.000  during  the  3  V2  years  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  That  is  $1,100,000.- 
000  more  on  which  to  pay  the  interest 
on  practically  the  same  amount  of  debt 
on  which  the  Goveriunent  was  paying 
interest  under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion. 

Who  increased  the  parity  value  of  in- 
vestment cash?  It  was  done  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  by  a  direct  policy 
instituted  by  the  Government  in  ad- 
vancing rate  on  the  "Humphrey -Dum- 
phrey"  bonds.  He  took  it  out  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  open-market  operations, 
which  brought  about  a  high  interest  rate 
for  Government  bonds. 

The  Government  says  It  Is  bad  business 
to  help  the  farmers  get  90  percent  price 
supports  for  two  bales  of  cotton  or  a 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  but  that  it 
is  all  right  to  help  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  or  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica or  any  of  the  other  great  financial 
Institutions  to  get  $1,100,000,000  more  as 
interest  for  the  handling  of  the  public 
debt,  and  that  is  done  by  direct  Govern- 
ment mandate. 


I  think  we  might  well  support  the 
farmers  In  their  efforts  to  get  fair  prices. 
just  as  we  try  to  help  the  barefoot  boys 
of  Wall  Street  get  a  little  bit  better  in- 
terest rate  on  the  money  they  have  in 
the  bank  and  invested  in  the  safest  secu- 
rities in  the  world — United  States  Gov- 
ernment twnds. 

Everyone  in  the  big  cities  looks 
askance  because  the  farmer  has  got.  over 
the  years,  about  $6,500,000,000  in  what 
is  called  a  subsidy,  if  we  wish  to  call  it 
that.  That  has  been  the  cost  of  the 
farm  price  support  program  during  the 
22  srears  from  1933  to  1955.  according 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
But  it  is  all  right  to  have  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration  program,  w^hich 
has  underwritten  more  than  $35  bil- 
lion in  mortgages  for  housing;  $35  bil- 
lion  underwritten  to  guarantee  to  the 
homebuilders  of  America  their  most 
prosperous  years  of  profit  in  the  building 
of  houses,  with  90  percent  or  85  percent 
Government  insurance,  and  a  30-year 
pay-out.        ' 

That  Is  all  right,  because  all  those 
houses  are  built  on  nice  paved  streets 
in  the  cities.  None  of  them  have  been 
built  in  the  country,  where  the  houses 
are  so  urgently  needed  by  the  farmers. 
Thirty-five  billion  dollars  is  not  the 
cost  of  the  program,  but  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment's lipbility  for  imderwriting  the 
mortgages  to  help  make  prosperous  the 
homebuilding  economy  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  city  people  to  have  the 
housing  they  need.  I  am  for  that  pro. 
gram.  But  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  talk  in  such  big  terms  for  the 
city  and  in  such  small  terms  for  the 
country. 

We  provide  $250  million  a  year  to  sub- 
sidize the  giant,  line,  slick-paper  maga- 
zines with  cheap  mailing  costs,  so  that 
they  can  distribute  millions  of  copies  of 
heavily  advertisins-^aden  magazines  to 
millions  of  people  throughout  the 
country.  That  is  a  heavy  subsidy. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
would  practically  pay  the  cost  of  the 
farm  program  for  about  17  years.  That 
is  the  amount  we  are  paying  out  every 
year  as  a  subsidy  to  the  magazine  pub- 
lishers. 

We  pay  a  subsidy  of  about  $80  million 
to  the  airlines,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  like  to  fly  and  reach  their  destina- 
tions in  a  hurry  or  to  travel  abroad  or  to 
enjoy  the  comfort  above  the  clouds,  so 
that  we  may  have  a  great  aviation  sys- 
tem. I  favor  the  aviation  system.  But 
I  do  not  believe  the  very  people  who 
enjoy  such  a  system  should  look  down 
upon  us  because  we  provide  the  farm 
economy  with  some  degree  of  protection 
against  bankruptcy,  just  as  we  subsidize 
a  program  for  the  airlines. 

We  have  a  multi-million-dollar  pro- 
gram of  subsidies  for  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. We  provide  an  accelerated  depre- 
ciation program  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  maniifacturtng  concern.^,  which 
saves  them  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  in  taxes,  which  otherwise 
would  be  exacted.  That,  in  fact,  is  a 
subsidy  for  industry. 

Then  there  is  the  greatest  subsidy  of 
all,  the  subsidy  afforded  by  the  high  pro- 


tective tariff  to  the  industries  of  America. 
It  is  strange  that  most  of  the  industrial- 
ists who  have  enjoyed  the  protection 
blanket  of  the  high  protective  tariff 
throughout  the  years  should  shudder 
because  the  farmer  Is  being  given  some 
protection  against  world  competition 
when  he  raises  farm  products;  because 
the  Government  Is  giving  the  farmer  a 
chance  to  come  somewhere  near  reaching 
a  minimum  wage  in  the  production  of 
his  goods. 

It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Benson  has  failed 
In  all  three  directions  In  which  he  has 
sought  to  move  under  the  flexible  pro- 
gram. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  bring- 
ing the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  supporting  the  position  of  the  House 
on  90-percent  rigid  supports  for  basic 
commodities  under  acreage  restrictions, 
which  are  aimed  at  cutting  down  the 
growing  surpluses  we  have. 

I  feel  any  agricultural  program  can 
work  only  as  long  as  we  start  with  a  basic 
program  of  90  percent  of  parity.  When 
we  depart  from  that,  we  invite  disaster. 
I  care  not  how  much  money  Mr.  Ben- 
son wishes  to  spend  on  research.  The 
only  program  for  which  he  has  asked 
greater  amounts  of  money  Is  for  re- 
search. No  matter  how  much  he  spends 
on  research,  he  still  cannot  teach  the 
farmers  to  live  without  income.  Yet. 
under  his  program,  farmers  have  found 
themselves  to  be  In  dire  necessity,  be- 
cause each  succeeding  year  under  Mr. 
Benson,  the  farmers  position,  both 
capital  goodswise  and  lncomewL«:e,  has 
deteriorated.  When  the  farmer's  Income 
deteriorates  to  the  breaking  point,  we 
shall  find  small  businesses  in  small 
towns  having  difflculty.  then  big  busi- 
nesses, and  then  big  manufacturers  will 
sooner  or  later  feel  the  pangs  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  born  of  a  farm  depression 
legislated  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agricultme.  Mr.  Benson,  and  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
flexible  price-support  program. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  7,  1956.  he  pre- 
sented the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edmund 
Lowe  and  Richard  Lowe;  and 

8.  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  oX  Irfan 
Kawar. 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Ellxwdm  in  the  chair*.  What  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  prevk)usly  entered,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  11 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  March  8.  1958.  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the   Senate   March   7    (legislative   day. 
March  6),  1956: 
iMTauranoNAi.  ifoim-AST  Tvrm  and  Ii«*«- 

NATIONAI.    BAMK    V0«    RBCONSTBUCTIOM    AMD 
DC^'KLOPMBNT 

Herbert  V.  Prochnow.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Unlt«d  Statea  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment for  the  term  of  5  years. 
Dbpaktmxnt  or  Stats 

Robert  C.  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  an 
A:iaUtant  Secretary  of  Slate. 

DIFU>MAT1C    ANO    FOKOON    SBTTICS 

FletdMT  Warren,  of  Tens,  to  be  Ambu- 
sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  Turkey. 

Th«  foUowtof-named  Foreign  Senric*  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  the  class  of  career 
Mlnist«r  to  the  class  of  career  Ambassador: 

James  Clsmcnt  Dunn,  of  New  Tork. 

^j  W.  Henderson,  of  Colorado. 

H  Freeman  Matthews,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Rotiert  D  Murphy,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
cers  for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  career  Minister: 

Don  C.  Bliss,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  C.  H.  Bonbrlght.  of  New  Tork. 

Philip  W.  Bonsai,  of  the  DUtrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Hugh  S.  Gumming.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  C.  Dowllng.  of  Osorgla. 

CecU  B.  Lyon,  of  New  Hampshirs. 

J  -mes  S.  Moose,  Jr..  of  Arkansas. 

William  J.  Sebald,  of  the  DUtrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  followlBg-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
S-rvlce  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  Unltsd  Statss  of  America: 

Robert  O.  Miner,  of  New  Tork. 

Barr  V.  Washburn,  of  Utah. 

The  following -named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  8er>-tce  officers  of  class  2. 
consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America: 

William  H.  Bray,  Jr.,  of  Mlssourt. 

Harry  H.  Schwarts.  of  Ohio. 

Paul  C  Button,  of  Colorado,  now  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  3  and  a  secretary 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a  consul 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3. 
consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Benjamin  Bock,  of  Texas. 

Frank  M.  Bryan,  of  Washington. 

John  Pryor  Furman.  of  Virginia. 

George  O.  Gray,  of  New  Mexico. 

George  R.  Jacobs,  of  Illinois. 

Edward  R.  Kelley.  of  New  Tork. 

Robart  Klaber,  of  Maryland. 

Guy  A.  Lee,  of  Indiana. 

Donald  H.  NichoU.  of  New  Mexico. 

R    Douglas  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Rebecca  O.  Wellington,  of  the  Dlstrtct 
of  CoUimbia. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Forelfn  Service  officers  of  class  4. 
consuls,  and  secretartes  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Joseph  A.  Angottl.  of  West  Virginia. 

Mlas  Kliaabeth  R.  Balmer.  of  BAaasacbusetta. 

Cliflord  O.  Barker,  of  Virginia. 

RaynK>nd  B.  Chapman,  of  Michigan. 

Frank  A.  Ecker,  of  Maryland. 

John  L.  Hagan.  of  Virginia. 

■arl  T.  Hart,  of  North  Carolina. 


Mrs.  Mary  S.  Johnston,  of  Massachusetts. 
Dallas  L.  Jones.  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 
Charles  J.  Kollnakl.  of  Wisconsin. 
Miss  LUlie  Levine.  of  Iowa. 
Floyd  W.  McCoy,  of  Ohio. 
Vernon  L.  Merrtll,  of  West  Virginia. 
Walter  L.  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin. 
Douglas  B.  O'Connell,  of  New  York. 
W.  Angle  Smith  III.  of  Texas. 
Eldrtdge  A.  Snlght,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  Straus,  of  Maryland. 
Casimlr  L.  Sutula.  of  Connecticut. 
Mra  Kathleen  Clifton  Taylor,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Karl  F.  Weygand.  of  Maanchtisetts. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6, 
rice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretartes  In  the 
diplomatic  service  df  the  United  States  ol 
America : 

Raymond  Bastlanello.  of  Texas. 

Miss  Virginia  Whitfield  Collins,  of  Florida. 

William  J.  Drew,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  D.  Hodgson,  of  Michigan. 

WUllam  C.  Klnaey,  of  Virginia. 

Waldemar  A.  Olson,  of  Wisconsin. 

Joel  Orlen,  of  Btaasachusetts. 

Muneo  Sakaue.  of  California. 

Peter  Simon,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  E.  Tait,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Marion  M.  Whinery,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appc^nt- 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6,  vloe 
consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Paul  J.  Aylward.  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 

Curtis  B.  Brooks,  of  Vermont. 

Don  T.  Chrlstenaen,  of  California. 

Robert  8.  Dillon,  of  Virginia. 

Ouido  C.  Fenzt.  of  California. 

Myles  L.  Greene,  of  Florida. 

Harry  W.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky. 

James  A.  Klemstine.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Albert  A.  Lakeland.  Jr.,  of  New  Tosk. 

Jay  R.  Nussbaum,  of  New  Tork. 

Gerald  A   Plnsky.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Msry  A.  Roughan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  H.  Springer,  of  (Oregon. 

Richard  L.  Springer,  of  Ohio. 

Ctxarles  R.  Stout,  of  California. 

Frank  G.  Trinka.  of  New  Jersey. 

Frank  M.  Tucker,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Frontls  B.  Wiggins,  Jr..  of  Georgia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mahoney.  of  Arlxona. 

Eugene  D.  Sawyer,  of  New  York. 

Edmund  R.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officer,  to  t>e  a  consul  at 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Harold  G.  Williams,  of  Washington,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  consul 
atKl  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  Statas  of  Amertca. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Dean  J.  Almy.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  R.  Craig,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 

Wesley  L.  Layboume.  of  Virginia. 

Frederick  U.  Wells,  of  Maryland. 


this  day  we  may  have  the  inspiration  of 
Thy  companionship  and  sustaining 
grace. 

May  our  plans  and  purposes  always 
reflect  the  spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
may  our  whole  life  be  in  tune  with  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 

Emancipate  us  from  all  fears  and  wor- 
ries and  may  our  vision  of  the  highest 
and  noblest  never  become  dimmed  or 
eclipsed  by  worldly  compromise  and  petty 
ambitions. 

Make  us  more  confident  of  Thy  great- 
ness and  goodness  and  more  assured  of 
Thy  faithfulness  as  we  strive  to  follow 
in  the  way  of  Thy  commandments. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amm. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  appiroved. 


^mm 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  7, 1956 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  made  us  the 
heirs  and  beneficiaries  of  Thy  divine 
bounty,  grant  that  in  all  the  hours  of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 

Carrell.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.  R.  7301.  An  act  relating  to  the  taxation 
of  Income  of  Insurance  companies:  and 

H.  R.  8780.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  farmers  from 
excise  taxes  in  the  case  of  gasoline  and  spe- 
cial fuels  used  on  the  farm  for  farming 
purposes. 

COLORADO  RIVER  PROJECT 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  biU  (S.  500)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments  of  the  House  thereto,  insist 
on  the  House  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  EnclkI?  (After  a 
pause.]  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Encle,  Aspinaix,  O'Briem  of  New  York, 
Dawson  of  Utah,  and  Satloe. 


NATIONAL  PEANUT  WEEK 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Na- 
tional Peanut  Week.  More  people  each 
year  are  realising  the  wonderful  food 
value  of  peanuts.  They  are  wholesome 
and  nutritious,  ftill  of  energy-giving  vita- 
mins, and  delicious  to  eat.  They  are 
good  for  young  and  old  alike. 

Many  people  look  upon  the  peanut  as 
Just  something  you  buy  at  the  ball  park 
or  the  circus.  Children  and  many  adults 
are  familiar  with  the  delectable  flavor  ol 
peanut  butter  and  peanut  candy  bars. 
However,  there  are  also  many,  many  rec- 
ipes calling  for  the  use  of  peanuts.    For 
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( tooUmr  purposes  ther«  is  no  better  fat 
han  peanut  oil.  For  fnring  fish,  chick- 
(U,  and  other  meats,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
( vlled. 

Last  week  our  colleague  Watt  Abbitt. 
:  rom  Virginia,  placed  a  supply  of  roasted 
Iieanuts  in  the  cloakrooms.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  will  do  this  again  this  week. 

Have  3rou  ever  eaten  boiled  peanuts? 
V  not,  you  have  really  missed  some- 
tjhlng. 

So  let  us  upon  this  occasion  of  Na- 
tonal  Peanut  Week  salute  Mr.  Peanut. 
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<  (EOROIA  GIRL  MADE  TEXAS'  FIRST 
LONE  STAR  FLAG  OUT  OF  OWN 
STT.K  DRESSES 

Mrs.  BUTCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
V  nanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
f  )r  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
r  fmarks  and  include  an  article  by  Mar- 
g  iret  Shannon  appearing  in  the  Atlanta 
J}umal. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
t  »e  request  of   the  gentlewoman  from 
C  eorgla? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.    BUTCH.     Mr.    ;^)eaker.    under 
p  'rmission  to  speak  for  1  minute  and  to 
n  vise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a    this  point  In  the  Rccono  an  article 
written  by  the  very  able  reporter.  Miss 
li  argaret  Shannon,  in  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal on  February  12.  1956.     The  title  of 
tl  e  article  is  "Georgia  Girl  Made  Texas' 
P  rst  Lone  Star  Flag  Out  of  Own  Silk 
D -esses. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  PYlday,  March  2. 
tlie  State  of  Texas  celebrated  its  Inde- 
pendence Day.  All  of  us  rejoice  with 
T<  xaa  in  its  glorious  hiatory,  and  I  think 
tbUit  will  be  agreed  that  one  of  the  rea- 
•o  m  Texas  has  so  much  to  be  proud  of  is 
thi  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  people 
wliose  ancestors  were  so  attracted  to 
Texas  that  they  left  most  every  section 
of  the  Union  and  went  to  Texas  to  make 
thi'ir  home. 

'  Texas  and  her  cause  so  caught  the 
Imagination  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
trj  that  even  those  who  did  not  move  to 
Te  (as  sought  to  contribute  to  the  spirit 
thi  X  moved  Texas  to  become  first  a  re- 
pu  >lic  and  then  one  of  our  greatest 
Sti  tes.  One  of  those  [)eopIe  was  a  young 
Georgia  girl  whose  name  was  Joanna 
Tniutman.  The  following  article  tells 
th«  story  of  her  great  contribution  to 
Te;  :as  history,  and  the  high  regard  with 
wh  ch  Texas  holds  her. 
Ihe  article  follows: 

Obc^ia  Gmi.  Maok  Tmas'  FnwT  Lon€-Sta« 

Flag   Oct  or  Own  Silk   EMiessxs 

(By  Margaret  Shannon) 

•rh*  suggestion  that  Georgia  adopt  a  new 

State  nag  seema  to  have  generated  Interest 

in  t  le  subject  of  State  flags. 

I've  related  before,  there's  a  monument 
In  I  noxvlUe.  Ga..  to  Joanna  Troutman,  the 
Oeogla   girl   who   designed    the    Lone-Star 
3f  Texas. 


HAlfDMAOS 

"T  remember  hearing  my  mother  tell  about 
thU  young  girl  who  used  the  sUk  from  two 
of  her  own  dresses  to  make  the  flag."  Mrs. 
Wilson  says. 

Her  mother  was  Mrs.  Louis  L.  Brown,  of 
Fort  Valley.  About  45  years  ago.  she  Inter- 
ested the  then  Governor  of  Texas.  O.  B.  Col- 
quitt. In  seeing  that  something  be  done  In 
honor  of  the  memory  of  Joanna  Troutman. 
As  a  result  of  Mrs.  Brown's  and  Governor 
Colquitt's  Interest,  a  monument  was  erected 
In  Austin,  the  Texas  capital,  and  Miss  Trout- 
man's  body  was  moved  there. 

•Mother  was  Invited  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  State  of  Texas  and  escort  the  body  to 
AusUn.-'  Mrs.  Wilson  related.  "She  declined 
the  honor  because  her  youngest  child  waa 
a  baby  at  the  time  and  she  felt  her  first 
duties  were  at  home." 

Mrs.  Wilson  has  many  souvenirs  con- 
nected with  the  matter,  Including  the  ex- 
ecutive order  which  Governor  Colquitt  sent 
to  the  Texas  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  February  26.  1013. 

But  Mrs.  Wilson  tells  another  Interest- 
ing story  which  shows  that  Texas  did  not 
wait  nearly  100  years  to  honor  the  jlrl  who 
designed  the   flag. 

While  Texas  still  wa«  a  republic.  lU  first 
Minister  to  the  United  SUtes  stopped  by 
Mllledgevllle.  Ga  .  on  his  way  to  Washington 
to  assume  his  diplomatic  post.  Mllledgevllle 
was  the  Georgia  capital  at  the  time. 

The  diplomat  called  on  the  Governor  of 
Georgia,  and  left  with  him  several  pieces  of  a 
silver  service  that  had  belonged  to  SanU 
Anna,  the  Mexican  general  who  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Texans  In  the  w*r  for  Independ- 
ence. 

The  diplomat  specified  that  the  silver  was 
to  be  sent  to  Miss  Troutman  In  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fiag  that  she  bad  made— a  big 
blue  star  on  a  field  of  white.  According  to 
Mrs.  Wllaon.  some  of  the  sUver  sUll  U  In 
the   possession   of    Miss   Troutman  s    family. 

Texas  has  had  the  same  fiag  ever  since 
Joanna  Troutmans  day.  The  only  change  In 
125  years  has  been  to  reverse  the  colors 
to  make  the  sUr  white  and  the  background 
blue. 


Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  that  we  all  are  inter- 
ested  in  figures  on  our  Reserve  recruit- 
ment. These  figures  are  available  from 
week  to  week,  and  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  the  latest  weekly  figures  show 
the  enlistment  of  1,082  people  in  the  6 
months  Reserve  training  program. 
which,  you  know,  became  the  law  with 
the  passage  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of 
1955.  This  is  the  third  week  for  which 
figures  on  enlistments  exceeded  the  1.000 
mark  for  a  single  week.  Our  overall 
Army  program  shows  enlistments  of 
1.804  persons  for  last  week.  Since  the 
Army  goal  for  the  year  Is  limited  by  law 
to  90.000  spaces.  It  is  entirely  within  the 
realm  of  probability  that  the  Army  will 
reach  this  goal. 

Enlistments  are  climbing  from  week 
to  week,  and  at  the  current  rate  of  in- 
crease there  may  be  yet  a  real  fight  on 
the  part  of  enlistees  to  avail  themselves 
of  vacancies  under  the  6  months  train- 
ing program,  with  7 'a  years  in  the 
Reserve. 

I  am  further  pleased  to  say  that  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corjw.  and  Air  Force  pro- 
grams are  proceeding  much  more  satis- 
factorily. The  National  Guard  re- 
cruited 20,000  persons  for  the  month  of 
February,  which  is  a  record  in  recruit- 
ment. Both  the  guard  and  the  Reserve 
are  now  beginning  to  furnish  heavy  en- 
listments into  the  regular  services  from 
those  recruits  who.  having  tasted  of  mil- 
itary service,  wish  to  ftrUist  and  become 
a  part  of  the  Regular  EsUbllshment. 


Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Texas  delegation.  I  wish  to 
express  our  very  deep  appreciation  to  the 
lady  from  Georgia  [Blrs.  Blttch]  for  her 
very  kind  words. 

In  addition  to  the  contribution  men- 
tioned by  the  lady.  Georgia  has  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  State  of  Texas. 
She  sent  men  who  fought  with  Houston 
at  San  Jacinto  and  from  that  time  on 
Georgia's  citizens  came  to  the  new  West 
to  develop  her  frontiers  and  materially 
contributed  to  the  great  progress  which 
has  steadily  gone  forward  to  the  present. 
There  is  a  close  affinity  between  our  two 
great  States  and  we  in  Texas  are  appre- 
ciative of  that  associaUon, 


flag 

Sle  made  the  banner  for  Georgia  volun- 
teeri  to  use  when  they  went  to  Texas  to 
flfhl  In  Its  war  of  Independence  against 
Mezi  CO  In  the  1830's.  The  Republic  of  Texas 
adopted  the  design,  and  the  State  of  Texas 
latei  continued  to  use  It. 

Nc  w  cotam  an  Atlantan.  Mrs.  V.  A.  Wllaon. 
20M  evergreen  Lane  NW..  to  relate  that  her 
motl  er"8  efforts  brought  posthumous  recog- 
nltio  a  for  the  Betsy  Ross  of  Texas. 


RESERVE  RECRUITMENT 
Mr.     BROOKS     of     Louisiana.     Mr. 
Speaker,   I  ask   unanimous  consent   to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIBERALIZATION   OF   RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT    BENEFITS 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VURSELL,  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  proposes 
three  principal  ways  of  liberalizing  rail- 
road retirement  benefits,  which  I  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Several  different  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced, and  one  bill  along  this  line. 
H.  R.  9065,  is  now  before  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  I 
favor  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  9065.  as  far 
as  they  go.  but.  in  my  judgment,  the 
benefits  do  not  extend  far  enough  to 
bring  aid  to  railroad  pensioners  who  are 
in  the  most  serious  need  at  the  present 
time. 

There  are  now  many  thousands  of  re- 
tired railroadmen,  and  their  widows,  who 
have  paid   into   the   retirement   fund- 
many  of  them  18  years.    When  they  were 
paying  their  dollars  to  this  pension  fund, 
and  when  they  finally  retired,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  amount  they  could 
draw  was  based  on  the  normal  wage  scale 
at  that  time,  when  we  were  not  Uving  in 
an  inflationary  period.    Now.  these  par- 
ticular pensioners,  their  wives  and  de- 
pendents, due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  practically  doubled  since  the 
time  their  pensions  were  established,  find 
themselves  in  a  condition  where  a  great 


many  of  them  are  in  serioiit  want,  be- 
cause their  pensions  are  so  small  they 
cannot  nearly  meet  the  present  high  cost 
of  living. 

Now.  the  bill  I  hare  Introduced  pro- 
poses three  ways  of  liberalising  railroad 
retirement  benefits.  First,  it  reduces  the 
age  providing  for  earlier  retirement  at 
age  60  with  30  years  of  service,  or  with 
35  years  of  service  regardless  of  age. 

Second,  and  this  is  very  important.  It 
provides  tor  computation  of  credit  for 
service  performed  prior  to  1937.  which 
today  is  based  on  the  average  earnings 
for  the  period  1924-31.  wliich  has  no 
relation  to  our  present  economy,  and 
substitutes  in  lieu  thereof  tlie  five  high- 
est years  of  the  employees'  working 
career. 

The  reduction  of  the  retirement  age 
after  many  years  of  service  is  needed 
to  care  for  those  who  lose  tlieir  lailroad 
positions  at  advanced  ages,  but  before 
they  have  reached  65.  Tliousands  of 
former  railroad  employees  whose  posi- 
tions were  abolished  through  changes  in 
transportation,  through  no  iault  of  their 
own.  find  themselves  at  an  ace  when  they 
can  no  longer  find  other  employment. 
We  are  now  living  in  an  age  when  a  man 
over  50.  and  many  men  younger,  who  are 
in  splendid  physical  condition  cannot 
secure  employment  because  of  their  age. 
so  you  can  see  the  impossiole  situation 
an  older  retired  railroad  mau  faces  at 
the  present  time  in  securing  employment. 

When  a  railroad  man  finds  himself  in 
that  position,  mho  needs  wcrk  and  can- 
not get  it.  he  also  cannot  draw  his  pen- 
sion benefits  because  of  the  present  rigid 
retirement  age  that  forces  him  to  wait 
until  he  reaches  the  age  of  65. 

There  are  a  lot  of  railroad  men  today, 
after  years  of  service,  who  find  them- 
selves in  ill  health  and  not  physically 
able  to  hold  jobs,  and  yet  they  cannot 
qualify  for  disability  pension  benefiU, 
but  have  to  wait  until  they  are  65  years 
of  age. 

If  tliey  could  begin  their  pension  bene- 
fits at  60  years  of  age,  it  would  help  out 
this  considerable  group  of  former  rail- 
road employees. 

It  does  seem  that  Congress  should  at- 
tempt to  give  some  relief  to  these  em- 
ployees referred  to,  who.  without  fault 
of  their  own.  lost  their  pasitions  a  few 
years  before  reaching  that  age. 

Third,  my  bill  provides  :i  15  percent 
increase  In  annuities  and  pensions,  which 
will  help  all  people  now  reLiud.  While 
the  provisions  discussed  alx>ve  are  de- 
signed to  ease  hardships  on  special  class- 
es of  annuitants,  all  annuitants  would 
be  benefited  by  the  15  percent  increase. 
There  is  a  general  economic  problem 
shared  by  all  annuitants,  vhich  would  be 
Breatly  improved  by  enactment  of  this 
15  percent  increase. 

I  hope  that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  may  widen  the 
scope  of  its  legislation,  and  give  consid- 
eration to  and  embody  in  whatever  bill 
they  report  the  provisions  I  refer  to  in 
this  proposed  legislation. 

There  are  many  retired  railroad  men 
and  their  widows  who  need  these  bene- 
fits, and  who  are  interested  in  this  legis- 
laUon.  living  in  my  district,  at  Centralia, 
Salem.  Bluford,  Hillsboro,  and  Mount 
Carmel,Ill. 


INDEPENDENT      OFFICES      APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1957 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9739)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  Independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  9739,  with 
Mr.  KxocH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  line  6  on  page  32. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
anything  controversial  left  to  the  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  1  paragraph,  sec- 
tion 302,  on  page  43.  I  have  an  imder- 
standlng  with  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas IMr.  Rsssl.  and  we  have  a  commit- 
tee amendment  that  meets  his  objec- 
tions, which  is  on  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  ttie  record  will  be 
clear,  it  should  be  painted  out  that  sim- 
ilar language  lifting  age  restrictions  on 
Federal  employment  was  objected  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  ReksI 
in  the  Independent  offices  bill  last  year, 
and  the  language  was  stricken  because 
it  was  not  protected  by  a  rule. 

This  year  in  the  consideration  of  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for 
1957  the  gentleman  from  Kan.sas  [Mr. 
RkesI,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gaossl .  and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Davis  1.  all  members  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
objected  again  to  similar  language  In  sec- 
tion 302  which,  among  other  tilings,  re- 
peals the  70-year  compulsory  retirement 
provision.  The  language  in  the  bill  was 
as  follows: 

Sec.  302.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
hereafter  contained  in  this  or  any  other  act 
rhall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of  any 
officers  or  employees  who  establish  a  require- 
ment of  maximum  age  for  entrance  into  posi- 
tions In  the  competitive  civil  service:  PrO" 
vided.  That  any  requirement  of  law  for  com- 
puUory  retirement  from  the  competitive  civil 
service  solely  because  of  age  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective: Provided  further,  That  no  person 
who  has  reached  his  70th  birthday  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  competitive  clvU  service  on 
other  tlMUi  a  temporary  basis. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  had  all  the  past  12  months 
to  consider  the  matter,  but  on  page  4081 
of  the  Record  of  Tuesday.  March  6,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  states  in  con- 
nection with  the  language  in  the  bill: 

There  is  no  great  emergency  for  including 
these  provisions  in  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today.  Both  these  matters  are  being 
considered  or  will  be  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  also 
states  on  page  4082  of  the  Record  that 


the  committee  on  which  he  serves  plans 
to  go  into  the  matter: 

With  reference  to  this  provision  on  page 
43  respecting  mandatory  retirement  at  age 
70.  our  committee  has  been  waiting  for  some 
time  for  the  Kaplan  Committee  report  deal- 
ing with  all  phases  of  retirement,  so  that  we 
could  hold  proper  hearings  and  take  what- 
ever action  the  facts  justified. 

In  viejfir  of  the  interest  expressed  by 
member^  of  the  great  Committee  on  Post 
Office  aifi  Civil  Service  and  their  desire 
to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  the  In- 
dependexit  Offices  Subcomnoittee  moved 
to  strike  out  the  provision  relating  to 
compulsory  retirement  and  permit  con- 
sideration of  other  matters  in  the  bill 
to  proceed.  This  will  give  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  another  year  to  consider 
the  matter. 

I  firmly  believe,  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Subcommittee,  that  the 
provision  reconunended  makes  good 
sense.  If  a  person  is  physically  fit  and 
mentally  qualified  to  do  a  job  the  sole 
fact  that  he  is  70  years  of  age  should  be 
no  bar  for  employment.  Performance 
should  be  the  test. 

In  the  last  50  years  the  age  of  men 
has  increased  by  20  years,  and  the  aver- 
age life  expectancy  of  wixnen  has  in- 
creased by  22  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  14  million  people  over  65 
and  that  in  the  next  20  years  the  nimiber 
will  increase  to  over  21  million.  This 
spectacular  advance  calls  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reappraise  its  restrictions  on 
emplojrment  which  deprive  the  Nation  of 
the  benefits  that  can  come  from  such 
longer  lives.  It  is  up  to  the  Government 
to  assume  responsibility  and  lead  the 
way  in  removing  unreasonable  restric- 
tions on  employment  for  matiure  people, 
and  industry  will  follow. 

Many  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  70  years  of  age  or  are  approach- 
ing that  age.  Look  at  the  loss  that 
would  happen  to  the  Nation  if  they  were 
forced  to  retire  on  account  of  age.  Yet 
there  are  many  people  at  50  to  60  today 
who  are  well  qualified  to  work  but  sim- 
ply cannot  get  jobs  on  accoimt  of  age. 
They  are  told  they  are  too  old.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  retire,  but  an 
opportunity  for  employment  should  be 
open. 

Under  our  law  no  person  can  be  forced 
to  work  if  he  does  not  want  to.  and 
he  can  elect  to  quit  work  or  continue. 
The  amendment  in  question  gives  to 
that  man  or  woman  who  is  physically 
and  mentally  able  to  work,  and  wants 
to  work,  that  opportunity.  It  Is  denied 
them  now.  In  so  denying  to  the  active, 
energetic  elderly  person  who  is  able  to 
wor^  and  wants  to,  we  will  be  ruining 
his  health  mentally  and  physically. 
Many  such  individuals  wind  up  in  hos- 
pitals and  mental  institutions  and  be- 
come burdens  on  their  families  and  the 
State.  This  could  be  easily  avoided  by 
permitting  them  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  now  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  amendment  the  gentleman 
proposes  is  similar  to  the  one  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  submitted. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  Is  right.  The 
gentleman  intiated  it.  I  give  him  credit 
ror  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomas:  On 
Jage  43,  Itne  24,  after  "Provided'  strike  out 
•That  any  requirement  of  law  for  compulsory 
retirement  from  the  competitive  civil  service 
lolely  because  of  age  shall  not  be  effective: 
Provided  further '. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  amendment 
(peaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
isk  for  a  vote  on  it  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
he  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas  I. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Chairman, 
: :  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
:'emarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
'.  Kansas? 
_     There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
:  rise  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  com- 
1  nittee  amendment,  adopted  by  the  Com- 
iQlttee  of  the  Whole.  As  the  bill  was 
]  eported  It  would  have  eliminated  a  pro- 
ilslon  in  the  present  Retirement  Act 
'  ?hlch  is  one  of  long  standing.  The  Re- 
Itrement  Act  at  present  pro^des  that 
1  Then  an  employee  reaches  the  age  of  70 
3  ears  and  has  15  years  or  more  service, 
le  Is  subject  to  mandatory  retirement, 
except  there  are  provisions  for  continu- 
i  ig  needed  employees  on  the  rolls,  either 
ca  a  temporary  basis,  or  from  year  to 
3  ear  under  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
cent. 

Yesterday  I  discussed  with  the  chair- 
t  lan  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
f  -om  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas  I— in  charge  of 
tils  legislation— the  need  for  striking 
t  lis  legislative  provision  out  of  tHe  ap- 
proprlations  measure.    If  this  provision 

I  ere  permitted  to  remain  in  the  bill,  it 
«  ould  almost  completely  upset  many  of 
t  le  employees'  organizations.    I  would 

II  te  to  call  your  attention  to  telegrams 
I  received  from  two  of  the  big  employee 
organizations,  one  of  them  from  the  Na- 
tl mal    Association    of    Letter    Carriers 
w  lereln  they  state  they  are  much  dls- 
ti  rbed  over  the  amendment  to  the  inde- 
p<  ndent  offices  appropriation  bill  to  ellm- 
Irate  the  70-year  compulsory  prorlsion 
ir  the  retirement  law.    They  state  this 
ai  nendmmt  should  not  be  adopted  with- 
out full  hearings  and  that  the  elimlna- 
tim   of   compulsory   retirement   at   70 
w  >uld  open  the  door  to  favoritism.   They 
Ba  y  this  is  not  a  theoretical  objection  and 
tlie  law  permitted  employees  to  work 
af  ;er  70.    They  further  state  that  many 
en  iployees  instead  of  retiring  with  honors 
at  70  would  be  forced  out  through  dis- 
at  ihty  retirement  resulting  in  conslder- 
atle  heartbreak.    Instead  of  being  kind 
to  the  aged,  we  believe  this  amendment 
w<  uld  be  cruel.    They  further  state  that 


the  situation  In  civilian  Federal  service 
is  different  than  it  is  with  Congressmen 
who  are  selected  by  their  constituents 
every  2  years.  They  aLso  say  that  many 
executives  in  Government  could  continue 
on  their  own  authority  long  after  it 
would  be  well  for  their  own  health,  while 
others  without  authority  would  be  forced 
out.  They  also  say  that  present  uniform 
procedure  is  preferable  and  they  request 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  be  opposed. 
This  message  is  signed  by  Mr.  Wilham  C. 
Doherty,  president,  and  Mr.  Jerome  J. 
Keating,  vice  president,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 

I  also  have  a  further  telegram  that 
calls  attention  to  my  amendment.  It  is 
from  the  great  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Post  OfBce  Clerks  of 
which  E.  C.  Hallbeck  is  legislative  direc- 
tor. Mr.  Hallbeck  also  calls  attention  to 
the  provisions  of  section  302  in  the  in- 
dependent oflBces  appropriation  bill.  He 
says  that  the  provisions  of  this  particular 
section  for  amending  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  are  too  far-reaching  and  im- 
portant to  be  considered  on  the  appro- 
priation measure  without  adequate  pub- 
he  hearing  and  consideration.  He  also 
requested  our  support  of  the  motion  to 
strike  this  provision  from  the  bill. 

Here  are  two  great  employee  organiza- 
tions who  are  outspoken  and  support  the 
amendment  I  have  just  submitted  which 
now  has  the  support  of  the  chairman  of 
this  committee.  Of  course,  it  is  my  con- 
tention that  this  committee  should  not 
have  included  this  provision  in  the  bill 
in  the  first  place.  It  is,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
This  demonstrates  that  legislation  han- 
dled in  this  manner  is  really  out  of  order. 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House,  but  when 
It  attempts  to  legislate  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  it  goes  too  far  afield.  This  is  a 
matter  that  ought  to  have  extremely 
careful  study  so  that  all  the  facU  and 
circumstances  may  be  considered.  It  is 
legislation  that  would  have  possible  ef- 
fect on  thousands  of  employees  m  Gov- 
ernment service. 

I  would  like,  briefly,  to  submit  some 
rather  significant  statistics  which  I  think 
in  themselves  will  clearly  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  this  position.    In  the  first 
place,  the  amendment  is  completely  un- 
necessary since  out  of  2U  million  Fed- 
eral employees,  only  2.482  were  separated 
last  year  because  they  had  reached  the 
age  of  70  years.     This  Is  substantially 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  number 
who  were  separated  by  retirement  and  is 
certainly   a   very   small    number    when 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
most  employees  are  not  eligible  for  re- 
tirement until  they  reach  age  60  or  62. 
It  is  an  even  smaller  figure  when  one 
considers  that  It  Is  only  about  one-half 
of  the  number  of  employees  reaching  70 
who  are  presently  employed  and  con- 
tinued on  the  rolls  after  reaching  that 
age. 

Having  in  mind  these  statistics,  you 
can  come  to  only  one  conclusion,  it  seems 
to  me.  That  conclusion  is  that  those  who 
retired  because  of  age  were  in  the  main 
employees  who  normally  would  have 
been  separated  anyway.  Many  of  them 
were  undoubtedly  tolerated  or  continued 
on    in    recognition    of    the    fact    that 


the    mandatory    retirement    age    was 
approaching. 

Now  out  of  that  2,462,  and  I  say  that 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  make  a 
specific  case  study  of  these  employees, 
most  of  them  undoubtedly  had  the  70- 
year  age  limit  as  a  goal  and  would  not. 
under  any  circumstances,  want  to  con- 
tinue ,to  work  longer. 

I  venture  to  say  that  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  of  those  who  were  retired 
really  wanted  to  continue  to  work  past 
the  age  of  70.  Now  for  that  few  hun- 
dred, less  than  one  to  a  congressional 
district,  you  are  proposing  by  a  legisla- 
tive rider  on  an  appropriation  act,  with- 
out adequate  consideration,  without  any 
reference  to  the  legislative  committee 
that  is  mostly  concerned  with  the  retire- 
ment problem,  to  eliminate  that  provi- 
sion of  law. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
know  of  no  expressed  desire  on  the  part 
of  anyone  to  have  this  age  limit  changed. 
I  do  know  this,  that  the  door  of  our  com- 
mittee is  always  open  to  any  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  who  feels 
that  there  are  some  particular  features 
of  any  legislation  that  should  be  consid- 
ered for  change. 

I  hope  that  I  will  have  the  support  of 
the  House  in  turning  down  this  proposaL 
I  hope  that  you  will  support  my  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  this  first  proviso  and 
I  will  assure  you  at  the  same  time  that 
when  we  are  considering  retirement  leg- 
islation this  year  I  will  direct  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  this  very  proposal 
and  give  the  Hou.se  an  expression  of  our 
committee's  views.  Further  than  that. 
If  my  amendment  succeeds.  I  will  start 
Immediately  to  collect  together  the  nec- 
essary stati-stics  upon  which  our  commit- 
tee can  act  and  I  will  personally  report 
to  the  House  the  situation  with  respect 
to  those  mandatorily  retired  last  year 
and  those  who  will  retire  in  the  Imme- 
diate years  succeeding,  as  It  relates  to 
their  desire  to  have  the  70-year  limit 
changed. 

I  realize  the  acceptance  of  my  amend- 
ment by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
makes  a  further  statement  unnecessai-y, 
I  felt,  however,  it  was  my  duty  to  inform 
the  membership  concerning  some  of  the 
background  and  hazards  to  our  retire- 
ment system  and  to  the  Federal  person- 
nel policies  had  this  provision,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  not  carefully  considered, 
been  permitted  to  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  position 
taken  by  my  dlsUnguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rrs)  In 
opposing  the  proviso  In  section  302  of  the 
appropriation  bill  for  independent  offices, 
which  provides  that  any  requirement  of 
law  for  compulsory  retirement  from  the 
cotnpetitive  civil  service  solely  because 
of  age  shall  not  become  effective. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  this  proviso 
has  no  place  in  an  appropriation  bill  and 
should  certainly  be  stricken  from  it,  and 


therefore  the  amendment  which  was  to 
be  offered  to  strike  it  out  should  have 
been  supported. 

However,  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  in  his  wisdom 
thought  It  best  to  offer  the  amendment 
himself  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
The  opposition  to  It  was  indeed  tremen- 
dous and  rightly  so. 

It  certainly  would  appear  to  me  that 
this  is  legislation  that  should  have  been 
fully  deliberated  by  the  appropriate 
committee,  the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee — before  the  House 
was  asked  to  vote  on  such  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  some  telegrams  in 
which  the  opposition  to  this  proviso  Is 
emphasized,  and  I  want  to  Include  them 
as  part  of  the  record  and  as  part  of  my 
statement. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  the  par- 
ticular objectionable  provision  is  now 
deleted  from  the  bill,  and  if  In  the  future 
any  action  Is  to  be  taken  on  such  legis- 
lation it  should  follow  the  normal  course 
of  legislation  by  dellt)eration  by  the  ap- 
propriate House  committee  and  then  by 
action  on  it  by  the  House. 

Definitely.  It  never  should  have  been 
Included  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

(The  telegrams  follow:) 

New  Haven.  Conn..  March  7.  1959. 
Hon.  Albeht  W.  OtrrELLA, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C.: 
Branch  8.  National  Association  of  Postal 
Supervlaors,  request  you  to  vote  In  opposi- 
tion to  section  302.  Independent  office  appro- 
priation bin,  which  extends  mandatory  re- 
tirement beyond  70  years. 

WILUAM  H.  MUBRAT, 

Secretarf. 

HAnroto.  Conm.,  Mfareh  7,  19Si. 
Hon.  Albcst  CannxA, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C.r 
We  join  with  all  thinking  Federal  em- 
ployees In  voicing  opposition  to  section  302. 
Independent  ofBces  appropriation  bill,  which 
extends  mandatory  retirement  beyond  70 
years.  Tour  voting  support  of  our  position 
Is  enjoined. 

Mas.  R.  T.  WnxTs, 
Legislative  Chairman   to  Local  147, 
NFIOC.  Hart/ord.  Conn. 

BauTOL,  CoMN.,  March  7.  1959. 
Congressman  Cretzixa, 

Waithington,  D.  C: 
Please  support  Congressmsn  Rccs'  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  portlC'n  of  section  303 
that  would  eliminate  compulsory  retirement 
at  70.  This  is  part  of  Independent  offlOM 
appropriation  bill. 

AMIMISW  JOHMSOlf, 

President.  Connecticut  State 
Association  o/  Letter  Carrier$. 

New  HavcM,  CoMN.,  March  7, 1969. 
CknigrMsman  ALanrr  W.  Cumx*, 
Houee  Office  Building, 

Washington .  D.  O.T 
Local  337  would  like  you  to  oppose  section 
302,  Independent  offices  approprlstlon  bill, 
which  extends  mandatory  retirement  beyond 
70  -years.  House  votes  today.  Kindly  glvs 
your  consideration. 

jonra  yiouom. 
Legislative  Chairman,  Local  237, 
NFPOC,  New  Hatxm  Post  Office. 

Mr.  TAXES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscobd. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objectiozL 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  person's 
birth  certificate  should  not  be  the  ex- 
clusive test  of  his  ability  to  work. 

Believing  implicitly  and  sincerely  in 
this  principle  as  we  do,  this  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  drafted  section  302 
for  this  appropriation  bill.  The  first  part 
pertains  to  hiring  for  the  Federal  service 
and  prohibits  the  use  of  a  person's  age  in 
measuring  his  qualifications  to  handle  a 
particular  job.  The  second  part,  namely, 
the  proviso  which  sought  to  eliminate 
compulsory  retirement  at  age  70,  extend- 
ed the  same  principle.  It  was  the  com- 
mittee's belief  that  many  people  at  70 
can  perform  their  tasks  in  a  better  man- 
ner than  younger  people  and  that  it  was 
grossly  unfair  to  establish  arbitrarily  a 
limitation  based  solely  on  age,  which 
would  require  their  retirement. 

We  do  agree,  however,  that  insofar  as 
the  Federal  civil  service  is  concerned, 
this  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  that  committee,  having 
voiced  objection.  It  Is  right  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  agree- 
ment between  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Thomas]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  ReesI.  which  resulted  in 
striking  the  proviso  respecting  compul- 
sory retirement,  contains  also  the  im- 
derstandlng  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  will  imdertake 
hearings  promptly  to  determine  whether 
compulsory  retirement  based  on  age 
should  be  continued  in  the  Federal 
service. 

Our  population  is  getting  older.  It  is 
time  that  our  attitudes  toward  our  aging 
people  matured,  too. 

Since  1900  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  has  doubled,  in  the  same 
period  the  number  of  persons  65  years 
of  age  and  over  has  quadrupled.  Today 
over  14  million  people — 8.5  percent  of 
our  population — are  over  65.  By  1975 
this  is  expected  to  rise  to  21  million — 
over  12.5  percent.  People  over  age  65 
represent  the  single  largest  segment  of 
our  population. 

Some  time  ago.  Dr.  Edward  Bortz,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, predicted  that  within  the  next  20 
to  25  years  our  average  life  span  may 
well  be  increased  to  100  to  120  years. 
He  points  out  that  the  average  life  span 
of  people  in  George  Washington's  time 
was  25  years.  In  1900  it  had  advanced-to 
49  years.  Today  it  Is  68  years.  Tomor- 
row we  may  find  that  Dr.  Bortz  is  right. 

With  the  tremendous  research  efforta 
being  made  throughout  the  Nation  to- 
day, how  long  will  it  be  when  cancer  and 
heart  disease  are  placed  in  the  same 
category  of  curable  diseases  as  smallpox, 
tuberculosis,  dii^theria.  and  some  of  the 
others  which  only  a  few  years  ago  were 
leading  contributors  to  our  mortality 
tables? 

But  our  attitudes  are  wrong.  There  is 
too  much  emidiasis  on  youth  and  youth- 
ful ability,  to  the  unfair  detriment  of 


older  persons.  There  is  today  general 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  a  per- 
son's productive  years  must  end  at  a 
specific  age  without  regard  to  his 
strength  or  mental  capacity.  It  is  com- 
mon practice  today  to  compel  a  person 
to  retire  at  a  certain  age — usually  65— 
regardless  of  whether  he  is  still  able  to 
work  or  not.  And,  of  course,  at  that  age 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get  a 
job.  As  a  result,  we  consign  healthy, 
mentally  alert  men  and  women  by  the 
hundreds  to  the  scrap  heap  and  to  an 
early  spiritual  and  physical  deterioration 
and  decay.  We  refuse  to  recognize  the 
very  obvious  truth  that  a  large  portion 
of  our  older  people  want  to  work  and 
can  work.  We  overlook  the  fact  that 
a  job  is  the  best  guaranty  of  their 
status  and  independence.  If  Dr.  Bortz' 
prediction  comes  true,  and  if  the  prevail- 
ing employment  attitudes  continue,  our 
people  will  spend  half  of  their  lives  in 
retirement. 

We  hear  many  persons  say  that  a  per- 
son can  always  find  a  job  if  he  is  willing 
to  work.  That  is  not  true.  One  of  the 
major  problems  of  our  older  citizens  is 
their  inability  to  obtain  employment  for 
no  other  reason  than  their  age.  Jobs 
for  which  they  are  completely  qualified 
in  every  respect,  which  they  can  do  well, 
which  will  permit  them  to  continue  to 
hold  their  heads  up  as  decent,  self-re- 
specting citizens  in  our  communities,  are 
now  barred  to  them — in  the  case  of  men  ^ 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  45  years;  ^ 
in  the  case  of  women  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  35  years. 

Men  and  women  lying  about  their  age 
today  to  get  Jobs — like  the  Irishman  who 
burst  into  the  recruiting  office  the  day 
after  Pearl  Harbor  and  said  he  wanted  to 
enlist.  "How  old  are  you?"  asked  the  re- 
cruiting sergeant.  "Porty-one,"  replied 
the  applicant.  "I'm  sorry.  I  can't  use 
you,"  said  the  sergeant,  "we  can't  take 
people  who  are  older  than  38." 

The  Irishman  sadly  walked  out.  On 
the  next  day  he  was  back.  "Sergeant." 
he  said,  "I  made  a  mistake  yesterday. 
My  age  is  38.  Sure,  it's  my  old  mother 
what's  41." 

A  short  time  ago  I  made  a  speech  to 
the  House  in  which  I  pointed  out  that  if 
the  same  discriminatory  hiring  practices 
were  applied  to  congressional  elections  to 
bar  candidates  because  of  their  age.  17 
Members  of  the  Senate,  including  the 
chairmen  of  the  Appropriations  Com« 
mittee.  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Finance  Committee,  and  55  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  are  65 
years  and  over,  would  be  ineligible  to 
serve.  Perhaps  that  would  be  a  good 
thhing  for  some  of  them,  but  there  are 
many  of  that  golden  age  who  are  making 
major  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  today.  If  the  age  limit  were  set 
at  45,  more  than  half  of  the  Congress 
would  be  ineligible.  Speaker  Sam  Rat- 
BtrtN  has  just  celebrated  his  74th  birth- 
day; Minority  Leader  Jos  Maitin  is  71. 
During  the  first  40  years  of  this  century 
the  average  age  of  Speakers  of  the  House 
was  67.  In  the  executive  branch — ^Presi- 
dent TTtmian  was  68  when  he  left  office; 
President  Blsmhower,  Secretary  Hum- 
phrey, and  Secretary  Wilson  are  65;  in 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices  Black,  Reed, 
Frankfurter,  Burton,  and  Minton  are  all 
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over  ace  M.  while  Chief  Justice  Warren 
i«64. 

Henry  Ford  once  said,  "If  you  take  all 
the  experience  and  judgment  of  men 
over  50  out  of  the  world,  there  wouldn't 
be  enough  left  to  run  it." 

And  Henry  FOrd  was  right.  At  the  age 
of  78  Benjamin  Franklin  invented  bifo- 
cal glasses:  Miguel  Cervantes  was  68 
when  he  wrote  Don  Quixote:  William 
Cullen  finished  his  classic  textbooks  on 
medicine  at  the  ages  of  67  and  79.  Sig- 
mund  Freud  made  some  of  his  most  sig- 
nificant discoveries  in  his  sixties  and 


1956 


seventies 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  mag- 
nificent personahties  whose  major  con- 
tributions to  the  world  occurred  after 
they  had  reached  matxire  years. 

Three  years  ago  I  tried  to  remedy  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  evil  practice 
of  using  age  as  one  of  the  qualifications 
for  employment,  but  the  Commission 
found  a  loophole  in  the  bill  I  filed.  It 
continued  to  use  ridiculous  age  limita- 
ti<Mis  to  bar  applicants  otherwise 
qualified. 

They  kept  telling  me  they  were  making 
■progress. 

Thea  last  srear.  I  learned  of  a  case  of 
I  man  in  St.  Louis.  36  years  of  age.  who 
lad  been  laid  off  when  his  plant  closed. 
IVhile    looking    around    for   a    Job.    he 
earned  of  an  opening  as  a  tax  collector 
or  the  Federal  Government.     He  filed 
lis  application,  only  to  have  it  sent  back 
o  him  with  the  notation  that  he  was 
neligible  because  the  Commission  had 
:  Ixed  the  maximum  age  for  such  employ- 
ment at  35.     Thirty -six  years  of  age — 
jind  ineligible  to  be  a  tax  collector. 

When  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
I  .ppeared  before  my  appropriations  sub- 
<ommittee  for  its  funds  I  asked  them 
^  rhat  poaiible  reason  there  could  be  for 
I  uling  out  a  person  who  was  completely 

<  ualifled  for  the  Job  in  every  respect, 

<  xcept  that  he  was  36  instead  of  35. 
'  'he  Commissioners  could  give  no  rea- 
s  enable  answer.  It  was  standard  prac- 
t  ce.  they  said. 

It  is  no  longer  standard  practice. 
I  put  an  amendment  to  our  approprla- 
t  on  bill  last  year  which  prohibits  the 
C  ivil  Service  Commission  from  using  the 
f  ictor  of  age  as  a  qualification  for  any 
job  in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
C  ommission  fought  the  amendment  to 
t  je  bitter  end,  tried  to  get  it  knocked  out 
ill  the  Senate,  but  failed.  A  persons  age 
ii  no  longer  a  barrier  to  employment 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

This  year  they  came  before  our  sub- 
committee and  admitted  that  the 
ajaendment  had  worked  very  well  in- 
d(  !ed.  That  principle  is  continued  in  sec- 
ti  )n  302  and  is  made  permanent  law. 

This  is  a  constructive  step.  It  is  the 
St  ?p  which  should  have  been  taken  long 
aio.  But  it  is  not  the  entire  answer. 
Pi  ivate  industry  must  do  the  same.  But 
progress  here  is  woefully  slow. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  has  pointed 
on  t  that  the  odds  of  persons  45  years  or 
ov  ir— not  66.  mind  you.  but  45 — of  find- 
in  r  a  new  job  are  6  to  1  against  them. 
3ur  people  want  to  work  as  long  as 
thqr  can.  Work  is  not  only  a  way  of 
ea-ning  a  livelihood.  It  is  the  way  of 
keeping  ones  self  respect.     It  is  the 


way  to  avoid  the  frustration  and  dis- 
couragement which  is  seeping  into  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  our  older  people  to- 
day. It  is  the  means  of  keeping  ahve 
within  them  the  spark  of  life,  of  preserv- 
ing their  feeling  that  they  belong — that 
they  have  importance. 

At  age  65  comes  the  culminating  blow. 
If  a  person  has  been  lucky  enough  to 
work  until  he  reaches  that  age.  com- 
pulsory retirement  takes  him  out  of  his 
Job,  regardless  of  his  capabilities.  A  few 
years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  tool- 
maker  in  Detroit,  in  which  he  said: 

I  was  getting  along  fine  at  my  Job.  feeling 
good  and  doing  my  work  wcU.  I  U-mI  worked 
there  for  30  years  and  I  waa  64.  Along 
came  my  birthday  and  I  waa  out  of  work. 
I  was  good  enough  at  «J4;  I  was  not  g<xid 
enough  at  65.    And  yet  I  was  the  same  man. 

Older  people  are  like  other  people  in 
the  respect  that  they  need  enough  money 
to  hve  on  and  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Obviously  this  must  come  from  work, 
savings,  social  security,  or  from  some 
kind  of  public  assistance.  It  is  diAicult 
to  accumulate  enough  savings  to  retire. 
Most  people  who  reach  age  65  will  Uve 
another  13  years,  and  if  they  want  to 
retire  on  their  savings,  they  will  have 
to  have  accumulated  abojt  $17,000  in 
order  to  have  an  income  of  $100  a  month 
for  the  rest  of  their  Uves.  For  most 
American  families  who  are  trying  to  get 
along  on  less  than  S3 ,000  per  year,  this 
amount  is  unattainable. 

Social-security  benefits,  even  with  the 
Increase  in  recent  years,  are  still  inade- 
quate to  provide  a  minimum  standard 
of  Uving.  The  law  itself  denies  to  bene- 
ficiaries the  right  to  supplement  their 
benefits  by  earnings  of  more  than  $100 
per  month,  a  provision  which  seems  most 
unreasonable  because  it  permits  only  a 
minimum  standard  of  living.  Until  such 
time  as  social-security  benefits  allow  a 
decent  standard  of  hving.  benefloaries 
should  not  be  prohibited  from  supple- 
menting their  benefits  with  adequate 
earnings  to  permit  them  to  hve  with  in- 
dependence and  dignity. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  Important,  too, 
that  inflexible  compulsory  retirement 
schemes  be  ehminated  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

That  is  why  I  have  filed  a  bill  to  amend 
the  work  clause  of  the  social -security 
i*^ — to  raise  the  amount  people  may 
earn  and  which  will  permit  them  to  still 
draw  their  benefits.  It  will  permit  bene- 
ficiaries to  continue  to  work  and  to  earn 
$2,000  a  year. 

But  our  older  people  have  many  more 
problems  than  that  of  financing,  al- 
though that  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Nearly  3  out  of  5  people  over  age  66 
are  chronically  ill.  Their  abiUty  to  pay 
for  their  health  costs,  however,  is  con- 
siderably under  that  of  persons  below 
age  65.  This  can  be  traced  in  great 
measure,  too.  to  compulsory-retirement 
practices  which  not  only  terminate  em- 
plosrment  but  end  the  employees  med- 
ical and  hospital  benefits  as  well. 

Without  funds  to  help  themselves, 
more  older  people  today  seek  refuge  in 
general  and  medical  hospitals.  Between 
1900  and  1950  the  total  United  States 
population  doubled  and  the  population 
of  those  over  65  quadrupled.  In  the 
same  period  of  time  the  number  of  all 
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persons  of  all  ages  in  mental  hospitals 
increased  about  three  times.  But  the 
number  of  patients  over  65  increased  10 
times.  The  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments believes  that  this  shows  that  pub- 
lic mental  hospitals  are  being  burdened 
by  many  who  should  be  and  could  be 
cared  for  elsewhere — in  nursing  homes. 
In  their  own  homes  with  custodial  carej 
in  homes  for  aging  persons. 

Last  week  I  filed  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Older  Persons  within  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
deal  with  the  needs  df  persons  over  age 
65;  a  bill  which  provides  for  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States  to  stimulate  their  ac- 
tivity in  training  personnel  and  modern- 
izing their  institutions  for  research,  re- 
habilitation, and  training.  The  job  is 
that  of  the  States  and  the  local  commu- 
nities. The  Federal  Government  can 
only  help. 

These  are  the  purposes  of  the  bill: 

Bmc.  loa.  (a)  Tbe  primary  reapooalbUlty  for 
canng  for  and  working  out  tbe  problcraa  at 
our  older  peraona  U  that  ol  ttie  Sl«itc«.  how- 
ever, it  la  the  policy  of  thU  act  to  aid  the 
States,  so  far  as  pracUcable,  Jn  he!ptng  solve 
the  problems  of  oJder  persons  through  proj- 
ecta  conaUient  with  subwctloo  (b)  of  thU 
section  which  wtU  help — 

(1)  to  assure  to  older  peraons  an  equal 
opportunity  with  others  to  angag*  In  gain- 
ful employment  which  tbey  are  physlcaUy 
and  mentally  able  to  perform; 

'3)  to  enable  older  persons  to  achieve  a 
retirement  income  sufflctcnt  for  health  and 
for  participation  in  community  Ufa  aa  aeU- 
reapccunc  cltlaena; 

(3)  to  provide  older  persona,  so  f ar  aa  poa- 
slble.  with  the  opportunity  of  Uvlng  In  their 
own  home*  or.  when  thia  is  not  feasible,  in 
suitable  substitute  private  homes;  and  In 
the  case  of  such  persona  who  need  care  that 
cannot  be  given  tlMm  In  their  own  or  other 
private  homes,  to  provide  them  with  the 
opportunity  to  Uve  In  Institutions  that  ara 
as  homelike  as  poaalbie  and  have  high  sUnd- 
ards  of  care; 

(4)  older  persona  to  receive  adequate  nu- 
trition, preventive  medicine,  and  medical  car* 
adapted  to  the  condiuona  of  their  years; 

(5)  to  rehabilitate  and  to  restore  to  Inde- 
pendent useful  lives  in  their  homes,  to  the 
lullest  extent  poaslUle.  older  persons  who  ara 
chronlcaUy  lU.  physically  dlaabled,  mentally 
disturbed,  or  Incapaciuud  fur  other  reaaona: 

(6)  to  aasUt  older  persons  to  have  access 
to  aodal  groupe  and  to  participate  with  those 
of  oth«>r  ages  In  recreational,  educational, 
cultural,  reilgtoua.  and  civic  activities: 

(7)  to  aasure  that  older  persona.  In  plan- 
ning for  reUrement  and  in  meeting  the  crlsca 
of  their  later  years.  wlU  have  the  bcneflu  of 
such  services  aa  counseling.  Information,  vo- 
cational reUalnlng.  and  social  casework;  and 

(8»  to  relieve  the  problems  of  older  per- 
sons through  an  Increase  of  reararch  on  the 
various  aepecU  of  aging  and  the  develop- 
ment of  special  courses  In  schools  and  de- 
partments of  medicine,  nursing,  clinical 
psychology,  and  social  work  to  train  profes- 
sional worker*  In  the  field  of  aging. 

(b)  It  la  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  act  that  In  the  projects  referred  to 
In  thU  section  there  should  be  emphasU 
upon  the  right  snd  obligation  of  such  older 
persona  to  free  choice,  self-help,  and  plan- 
ning their  own  futures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  bill  Incorporates 
the  objectives  for  older  people  Usted  in 
the  report  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments recently  Issued,  entitled  "The 
States  and  TheUr  Older  Citizens. '  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  im- 


dertake  as  promptly  as  possible,  to  carry 
this  program  into  effect. 

In  his  book  the  Challenge  of  Longer 
Life,  Dr.  Bortz  says  this: 

My  belief  is  that  a  human  life  should  rise 
to  a  majestic  climax  In  the  Important  mature 
years.  As  a  literary  masten>lece,  or  a  great 
symphony  rises  to  a  maj«!stlc  cUmax,  so 
should  a  human  life  at  the  aiunmlt  of  the 
years  enjoy  Ita  period  of  gretitest  color.  The 
entire  attitude  of  modern  society  toward 
all  old  people  must  be  given  a  thorough 
hotisecleanlng.  Ofttlmes  old  people  feel  old 
and  act  that  way  Just  becau.ie  society  thinks 
they  should.  The  time  has  come  when  a 
man's  faith  In  himself  at  maturity  should 
be  strengthened.  Uls  resources  should  be 
given  optimal  opportimlty  lor  utilization. 

The  challenge  of  living  longer.  It  seems  to 
me.  Is  not  only  of  maintaining  good  physical 
fitness.  It  consists  even  more  In  maintain- 
ing the  ability  to  enjoy  <iew  experiences  and 
new  Insights  into  tbe  ways  of  man  and  tbe 
world  today. 

We  have  learned  to  conserve  our  nat- 
ural resources.  We  can  <lo  no  less  with 
our  human  resources,  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  this  Nation. 

Grow  old  with  me — 

Said  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  in  Robert  Brown- 
ing's poem — 

Grow  old  with  me,  the  best  is  yet  to  be. 

The  golden  years  can  b(  glorious  years. 
If  our  older  people  have  enough  to  live 
on,  good  housing  accommodations,  some- 
thing to  keep  them  activ(\  and  the  feel- 
ing that  they  belong — that  the  commu- 
nity has  not  discarded  them.  We  are 
still  far  from  that  goal,  but  it  is  one 
toward  which  we  must  strive. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committ(«  do  now  rise 
and  repo  t  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments.  wi':h  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ro«e;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempor'>,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACx.  having  resumed  tlie  chair.  Mr. 
KcocH.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Cofnmittee. 
having  had  \mder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9739)  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1957,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  repoi-t  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  simdry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  Dowdy  amend- 
ment which  struck  out  the  language  oa 
line  14  through  line  20  on  page  18. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sep- 
arate   vote    demanded    on    any    other 


amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  on 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been  demand- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  18,  strike  out  lines  14  through  20. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chair  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were  ayes  17,  noes  31. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Is  it  too  late  to  re- 
quest that  that  amendment  be  read  to 
the  House?    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  amendment 
was  read  to  the  House. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
frankness,  I  do  not  believe  that  many 
Members  knew  what  they  were  voting 
on. 

The  SPETA^ER  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  was  read.  The  Chair  as- 
sumes every  Member  present  was  aware 
of  the  content  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  TABE:r.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman's 
point  comes  too  late.  There  was  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  submitted  since  the 
division. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Can- 
field]  addressed  the  Chair  on  a  point 
of  order.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross!  was  Justified  in  waiting 
until  that  ()oint  of  order  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Chair.  Immediately  upon 
that  determination  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  made  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present  and  objected 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
was  not  present.  The  Chair  feels  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  exercised  his 
rights  under  the  rules  in  such  manner 
that  a  point  of  order  against  his  point  of 
order  would  not  lie. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were  yeas  151,  nays  231,  not  voting  51, 

as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  15] 

YEAS— 151 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Allen,  Calif. 
Andersen, 
H.  Carl 
Ash  more 
AsplnaU 
Auchlndoss 
Avery 
Bailey 
Bass.  N.  R. 
Bass,  Tena. 
Batimhart 
BeU 


Bennett.  Fla. 

Bentley 

Blltch 

BoUlng 

Boykln 

Boyle 

Bray 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Brown,  Oa. 

Browiison 

BroyhlU 

Budge  - 

Canfleld 

Cederberg 

Chenoweth 

Chudoff 


Church 

Clark 

Cole 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Cretella 

Cunningham 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dies 

DlngeU 

Dondero 

Dom,  8.  Or 

Dowdy 

Elliott 

Engle 


Faacell 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Prazler 

Frellnghuysen 

Gathlngs 

George 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gross 

Hagen 

Haie 

Haley 

Harden 

Hardy 

Haywor^ 

Henderson 

He^elton 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Holland 

Holmes 

Hope 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Jarman 

Jenkins 

Jennings 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.  C. 

Kearns 

Kllgore 


Addonlzio 
Albert 
Alger 
Allen,  m. 
Andresen. 

August  H. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barden 
Bates 
Beamer 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Brooks,  La. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Burleson 
Burnslde 
Bush 

BjTne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carnahan 
Carrlgg 
Celler 
Chelf 

Cblperfleld 
Christopher 
Clevenger 
Oooley 
Coon 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Crumpacker 
CUrtis  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dague 
Davidson 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson,  ni. 
Dawson,  Utah 
Deane 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Deverexuc 
Dixon 
Dodd 
DolUnger 
DoUiver 
Donovan 
Dom.  N.  T. 
Doyle 
Durham 


King.  Calif. 

King,  Pa. 

L.andrum 

I»anham 

LeCompte 

Leslnskl 

McCtiUoch 

McDowell 

McGregor 

McVey 

Mack,  Wash. 

Mallllard 

Mason 

Matthews 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Mlnshall 

Moss 

Moulder 

O'Hara.  Minn. 

Osmers 

Pelly 

Pfost 

Pllcher 

Poage 

Poff 

Polk 

Quigley 

Rees,  Kans. 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Richards 

RUey 

Rivers 

Roberts 

NAYS— 231 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Femandes 

Flno 

Fjare 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Ford 

Frledel 

Fill  ton 

Garmatz 

Gavin 

Gentry 

Gordon 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

OriflUths 

Gwinn 

Halleck 

Hand 

Harris 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harvey 

Hays,  Ark. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Healey 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hill 

Hillings 

Hlnahaw 

Hoeven 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hyde 

Ikard 

Jackson 

James 

Jensen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonaa 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kean 

Kearney 

Keating 

Kee 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Keogh 

KUbum 

Klein 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Krueger 

Laird 

Latham 

Lipscomb 

Long 


Robeson,  Va. 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Rogers.  Mass. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rutherford 
Sadlak 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Slsk 

Smith,  Kans. 
Smith.  Va. 
Smith,  Wla. 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson, 

Midi. 
Tuck 
Tumulty 
Udall 
Van  Pelt 
Vinson 
Westland 
Wharton 
Whltten 
WidnaU 
Wler 

Williams.  Miss. 
Williams.  N.Y. 
Wlnstead 
Wlthrow 
Wright  -^ 

Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Lovre 

McConnell 

McCormack 

McDonougli 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Machrowics 

Mack.  m. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Martin 

Meader 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller.  Md. 

Miller,  Nebr. 

MUler,  N.  Y. 

MilU 

Morano 

Morgan 

Multer 

Mumma 

Murray,  HI. 

Natcber 

Nelson 

Nicholson 

Norrell 

O'Brien.  HI. 

O'Brien.  N.  T. 

O'Hara,  HL 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patterson 

Perkins 

Phillips 

PUllon 

PoweU 

Preston 

Price 

Prouty 

Habaut 

Ray 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rlehlman 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Rodlno 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Baylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Scott 

Scrlvner 

Scudder 

Sheehan 

Shelley 

Shuford 

Sleminskl 

SUer 

Simpson,  HI. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 


w 
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8t«Cd 

SuiiiTsa 
Taber 
Talle 

Teague.  OkUf. 
Tbomaa 
Tbompaon,  If.  J 
Thompson.  Tex 
Tbomaon,  Wyo. 


Thombtiy 
Utt 
Vanlk 
VanZandt 

Velda 

Vorys 

Vursell 

WalnwTlcht 

Walter 

Wearer 


1956 


Wtckefahain 

Wlgclemvorth 
Wllltams.  If .  J. 
WlllU 

Wllaon.  Calif. 
WUaon.  Ind. 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Yates 


Barrett 
Blatnlk 
Bolton, 

PranceaP. 
Boscb 
Bow 
Bowler 
Byrd 
C^nnoD 
Carlyle 
Chase 
Chatham 
Cooper 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Eberharter 
Fountain 
Gamble 


MOT  voxma— 51 

Gary 

GVeen.  P». 

Gregory 

Gubser 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Hosmer 

Kelly,  N.  T. 

KIMay 

Klrwan 

Knutson 

Lane 

LanUord 

McCarthy 

MoUohan 

Morrison 

Murray.  Tenn. 

Norblad 

Passman 


Phtlbln 

Priest 

Radwan 

Rains 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Reed.  N.  Y. 

St.  George 

Schwengel 

Sheppartt 

Short 

Bikes 

Thompson.  L 

ToUefson 

Trim  bis 

Watts 

Zelenko 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennaylvajiia  with  Mrs.  St. 
George. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Recce  of  Tenneaaee. 
Mra.  Kelly  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Reed. 
Mr.  Pountain  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  niinniif 
Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  PrlMt  with  Mr.  Short. 
Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 
Mr.  Gregory  with   Mr.   Gamble. 
Mr.  Gary  with  Mr.  Chase. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Byrd  with  Mr.  Bosch. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Norblad. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Radwan. 
Mr.  Chatham  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr.  Barrett  with   Mr.  O'Konakl. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mrs.  Prancis  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  ENGLE  and  Miss  THOMPSON  of 
Michigan  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Messrs.  WOLVERTON  and  BALDWIN 

changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
IS  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
luestion  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
eadlng  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ind  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 

Ihird  time. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
uestion  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
1  econsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  8PKAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

.    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 

a  pleasiire  to  meet  yesterday  with  the 
New  Jersey  delegates  to  the  Assembly 
for  Civil  Rights.  These  citizens  exer- 
cised their  constitutional  right  to  peti- 
tion Congress  for  prompt  civil-rights 
legislation,  and  I  join  my  voice  with 
theirs  in  urging  immediate  action  on  this 
fundamental  issue.  As  was  pointed  out 
at  the  assembly,  upon  the  action  of  this 
body  may  hang  the  fate  of  our  country 
as  a  free  nation.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
the  resources  of  our  Government  are  not 
sufficient  to  turn  back  the  southwide 
campaign  to  terrorize  citizens  seeking 
equal  rights  for  all.  Civil  rights  are  the 
cornerstone  of  our  way  of  life;  their  pro- 
tection constitutes  one  of  the  very  pur- 
poses for  which  our  Government  was 
formed.  Let  us  never  forget  the  immor- 
tal words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— words  that  all  of  us  have 
heard  but  some  deny  by  their  actions: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cerUln  In- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  Insti- 
tuted anu}ng  men.  deriving  their  Jviat  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
t  lay  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
r  'Vise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 

II  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ojjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
n  an  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

jMr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
til  lanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fcr  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
m  y  remarks. 


That  is  the  American  creed.  That  is 
the  philosophy  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  based.  That  is  a  doctrine  that 
none  of  us  can  repudiate  without  violat- 
ing the  fundamental  premises  of  our 
democracy. 

Government  Is  instituted  in  order  to 
protect  the  right  of  every  one  of  us  to  life, 
to  Uberty.  and  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. But  we  cannot  sliut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  not  everyone  receives  that 
protection  from  his  Government.  The 
Declaration  does  not  speak  of  the  rights 
of  whites  or  Negroes,  Jews,  or  Christians 
foreign  born  or  native  born,  but  of  the 
rights  of  men  as  men. 

The  words  are  unmistakably  clear,  yet 
some   continue    to   misunderstand    and 
misinterpret  them.    And  if  the  Declara- 
Uon  of  Independence  be  not  sufficient 
authority  for  what  I  am  going  to  say.  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  recall  to  your 
attention  some  of  the  provisions  of  our 
Constitution— the  fundamental   law   of 
the  land.    What  does  it  say  in  the  Bill 
of   Rights?     'No   person   shall   be   de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law";  and  the  14th 
amendment  makes  the  obligation  of  the 
States  even  more  specific  by  requiririg 
that  "nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
persons  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

These  are  not  pious  phrases — they  are 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  law  of  the 
land— but  is  that  law  ahve  or  is  it  just  a 
dead  letter?  Let  us  ask  ourselves  again 
what  exactly  our  fundamental  law  and 
the  philosophy  behind  it  require  of  the 
citizen  and  of  the  State. 

Every  man  has  his  rights.  These 
rights  are  not  exercised  at  the  pleasure 


either  of  hla  nelghbon  or  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  very  reason  for 
the  existence  of  Government  is  to  Insure 
that  no  one  violates  his  rights — and  11 
anyone  does,  to  take  effective  steps  to 
prevent  the  continuation  or  repetition 
of  the  offense. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  must  say  that 
that  philosophy  is  not  understood  by 
some  of  our  fellow  citizens.  There  are 
those  in  this  country  who  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  the  right  to  liberty,  indeed  the 
very  right  to  life  itself,  is  a  right  Umited 
to  certain  classes  of  citizens.  Others, 
they  hold,  have  no  rights  at  all— just 
privileges  which  may  be  withdrawn  at 
will  at  any  time  our  superior  citizens 
feel  fit. 

That  is  a  philosophy  that  is  repugnant 
to  me  and  incompatible  with  everything 
I  believe  about  the  American  way  of  life. 
I  wish  that  it  could  be  shown  that  I  was 
wrong;  I  wish  that  there  were  no  men 
so  misguided  as  to  call  themselves  Amer- 
ican while  denying  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  of  our  Constitution. 

Certain  States  have  denied  to  many  of 
its  citizens  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to 
a  decent  education,  the  right  to  economic 
opportunity,  and  the  right  freely  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  on  subjects  of  the 
most  intimate  concern  to  them.     These 
States  have  made  clear  that  if  a  Negro 
citizen  exercises  the  rights  that  are  his 
or  hers,  he  or  she  will  be  deprived  of  the 
very  possibility  of  exercising  any  rights 
at  alL     While  life  is  insecure,  no  rights 
can  be  won  and  while  a  section  of  this 
country  is  determined  to  deprive  others 
of  their  rights,  the  outrages  that  have 
occurred  in  Mississippi  and  in  Alabama 
and  elsewhere  in  the  South  will  continue 
to  be  committed.      The  genteel  expo- 
nents of  white  supremacy  in  its  more 
toned-down   forms   may   deplore   these 
outrages — but   that   will   not   exculpate 
them.     Given    the    determination    "to 
keep  the  Negro  in  his  place"  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  foul  means  will  be  used 
because  there  are  no  fair  ones.      The 
only  way  to  deprive  men  of  their  legal 
rights  is  by  illegal  action  and  those  who 
espouse  the  former  can  not  disavow  re- 
sponsibility for  the  latter. 

The  reign  of  terror  must  be  stopped. 
It  is  intolerable  that  hfe  will  continue  to 
be  granted  to  the  Negro  only  on  condi- 
tion that  he  continue  to  accept  a  status 
that  wa-s  supposed  to  have  been  ended 
by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

The  bigots  must  not  prevail.    The  con- 
science of  the  Nation  must  be  aroused 
to  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  that  have 
been  committed — and  condoned  by  the 
States.     It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   to   protect  American 
citizens,  wherever  they  live,  and  to  up- 
hold constitutional  guaranties.    I  urge 
Immediate  action  on  my  omnibus  civil 
rights  bill.  H.  R.  51,  and  simUar  measures 
designed  to  end  this  reign  of  terror  in 
Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  South  and  to  insure  con.stitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  to  all  citizens.     This 
is  no  time  for  the  counsel  of  inaction 
or  indifference  that  the  administration 
unfortunately  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  in 
this  crisis.     Rather,  let  us  wage  a  cou- 
rageous fight  against  rabid  prejudice. 
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against  the  tragic  Invasions  of  civil 
rights  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence tells  us  governments  are  Instituted 
to  defend. 


PATENT  EXTENSION 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  S]}eaker.  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  4(h)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  naolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reaolved,  That  upon  th*-  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  .State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (H.  R.  2128) 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  patents  cov- 
ering Inventions  whose  practice  was  pre- 
vented or  curtailed  during  rertaln  emergency 
periods  by  service  of  the  patent  owner  In 
the  Armed  Forces  or  by  prxluctlon  controls. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
a  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amerdment  under  the 
6-mlnute  rule.  At  the  oncltislon  of  the 
oonslderatlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  n^otlon,  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Allen]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  409 
provides  for  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.  R.  2128. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  au- 
thors and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries — 

This  is  from  article  I.  section  8, 
clause  8. 

To  give  effect  to  the  constitutional  pur- 
po.se  of  promoting  "the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  useful  arts"  by  encouraging 
inventions  and  their  immediate  disclo- 
sure as  well  as  their  ultimate  dedication 
to  the  public.  Congress  long  ago  enacted 
laws  which  secured  to  inventors  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  full  use  and  control 
of  their  inventions  for  a  period  of  17 
years. 

An  invention  is  the  personal  property 
of  the  inventor.  He  has  no  compulsion 
to  turn  it  over  to  be  used  by  the  general 
public  if  he  does  not  so  desire*  Conse- 
quently Congress  made  a  contract  with 
him.  that  if  he  would  turn  over  useful 
inventions.  Congress  would  protect  him 
for  a  period  of  17  years. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  extension 
of  the  terms  of  certain  patents,  the  nor- 
mal use.  exploitation,  promotion,  or  de- 
velopment of  which  was  prevented  or 
substantially  curtailed  for  various  rea- 
sons: First,  because  of  the  service  of 
the  owner  in  the  Armed  Forces— this 
provision  is.  in  effect.  Identical  with  that 
contained  in  the  act  of  June  30,  1950; 
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second,  because  of  an  order  by  an  agency 
of  the  Government  which  limited  or 
prohibited  production;  and  third,  be- 
cause of  the  grant  of  royalty-free  licenses 
to  the  United  States  or  the  grant  at 
a  nominal  royalty  in  order  to  promote 
any  program  for  national  defense. 

The  length  of  time  that  such  exten- 
sions of  patents  may  be  granted  is  out- 
lined in  the  bill  and  depends  on  the  rea- 
son why  the  normal  use  of  the  patent  was 
prevented  or  curtailed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
owners  of  such  patents  would  be  permit- 
ted to  file  an  application  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  who  would  take 
action  either  granting  or  refusing  the 
requested  extension.  Fees  to  be  paid  by 
the  applicants  and  opponents  to  an  ex- 
tension would  be  determined  by  the  work 
required  and  the  cost  of  such  work  to  the 
Patent  Office,  but  would  not  exceed  $150 
in  the  case  of  an  applicant  or  $50  in  the 
case  of  an  opponent. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  appeal  proc- 
esses to  the  United  States  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  event  an  applicant  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents. 

The  bill  actually  costs  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  no  money. 

I  may  also  add  that  in  the  83d  Congress 
this  bill  went  through  the  Congress  on 
the  unanimous-consent  calendar. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
so  the  House  may  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  2128. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  always,  the  able  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  clearly  defined  the  rule 
and  the  main  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  against 
the  rule,  although  it  is  my  understand- 
ing there  is  a  little  controversy  in  regard 
to  section  2  of  the  bill  itself.  Personally, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  as  well 
as  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2128)  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  patents  covering  inventions 
whose  practice  "Was  prevented  or  cur- 
tailed during  certain  emergency  periods 
by  service  of  the  patent  owner  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  by  production  controls. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  2128.  with 
Mr.  EviNS  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  purpose 
of  the  bill  before  the  House  today.  H.  R. 
2128,  is  to  extend  the  terms  of  patents 
falling  within  certain  categories  whose 
normal  17-year  duration  was  shortened 


as  the  result  ol  the  Second  Woild  War 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

I  wish  to  outline  the  broad  objectives 
of  the  legislation.  The  details  and  the 
technical  aspects  will  be  discussed  by 
others,  and  particularly  by  the  author  of 
the  measure,  our  capable  colleague,  Mr. 
Crumpacker,  of  Indiana. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  tiseful 
arts,  by  secvirlng  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

Watch  the  words  "limited  times."  The 
Constitution  permits  Congress  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts  by  giving  the  inventors  exclusive  use 
and  control  of  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
genuity, but  for  a  limited  time  only.  Ac- 
cordingly, many  years  ago.  Congress  lim- 
ited the  life  of  a  patent  to  17  years.  After 
17  years  the  invention  goes  into  the  pub- 
lic domain.  That  means  that  anyone 
can  use  the  invention  and  manufacture 
and  sell  the  patented  device  after  17 
years.  Obviously,  therefore,  an  inventor 
must  develop  and  exploit  his  patent  with 
all  possible  haste,  consistent  with  good 
business  practice. 

Now  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  the  Korean  conflict  the  lives 
of  certain  patents  were  shortened  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  example,  certain  veterans  who 
owned  patents  were  prevented  from  ex- 
ploiting and  developing  their  discoveries 
while  in  the  service.  Section  1  of  the 
bill  deals  with  that  situation  and  would 
extend  the  term  of  such  patents  to  com- 
pensate for  the  time  lost  during  service. 

Similarly,  the  use  of  patents  owned 
by  certain  civilians  was  substantially 
curtailed  or  even  prevented  as  the  result 
of  the  war.  For  example,  stop  orders 
and  restrictions  imposed  oy  the  Govern- 
ment itself  on  the  use  of  machines,  arti- 
cles, materials,  or  processes  prevented 
patent  owners  from  developing  and  ex- 
ploiting their  patents  during  the  normal 
term  of  17  years.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
deals  with  patents  in  that  category. 

Finally,  many  patriotic  citizens  desir- 
ing to  promote  the  war  effort  or  defence 
programs  granted  free  licenses  to  the 
Government  to  use  their  patents.    The 
grant  of  the  license  to  the  Government 
without  payment  of  royalties,  of  course, 
was  made  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
The  patent  owners  who  granted  such 
free  hcenses  had  in  mind  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  meant  the  shooting  war. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  patent  owners 
who  had  good  lawyers  provided  in  the 
contract  of  assignment  itself  that  the 
grant  would  last  during  the  period  of 
hostilities   plus   6   months.    But   many 
patent  owners  who  were  motivated  by 
sheer  patriotism  signed  rather  blanket 
licenses  providing  for  a  during-the-war 
grant.     The  Presidential  proclamation 
ofBcially  declaring  the  war  at  an  end  was 
not  issued  imtil  April  25,  1952.    Accord- 
ingly, the  patent  owners  who  did  not 
provide  for  the  grant  to  expire  6  months 
after  hostilities  have  been  discriminated 
against.    Therefore,  section  3  would  re- 
move   this    discrimination    and    would 
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•qualise  the  effective  period  of  free  11- 
I  ;enJBe  assignments  to  the  Oovemment. 

Quite  a  number  of  bills  were  intro- 
duced to  grant  relief  to  patent  owners, 
he  Uvea  of  whose  patents  were  short- 
ened as  the  result  of  the  war.  The  bills 
lad  the  same  purpose  in  mind  but  ap- 
>roached  the  problem  In  different  ways. 
The  members  of  the  committee,  there- 
fore, delegated  to  our  distingiilshed  col- 

igue  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 

txwPAcxn]    the  tremendous   task   of 

putting  all  of  the  bills  in  one  package. 

CKxmpACKn  devoted  a  great  deal  of 

le  and  study  to  the  problem  and  the 
^111  now  before  the  House  is  his  handi- 
work; and  as  I  said  before.  I  will  leave 

him  and  the  several  authors  of  the 
private  bills  the  burden  of  explaining  the 

<  etalls  and  technical  aspects  of  the  legis- 
1  fttion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  remainder 

<  f  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
1  Lizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 

CKXTMPACnit]. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.    Mr.  Chairman. 
]  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  would 
teek  to  correct  an  inequity  which  arose 
( ut  of  wartime  conditions  during  World 
yVAT  n  and  the  Korean  emergency. 
'^  (That  it  seeks  to  do  is  to  permit  the  ex- 
tension  of  the  term  patents  where  their 
lormal  use  and  exploitation  was  re- 
stricted or  banned  by  wartime  regula- 
t  ons.  There  are  three  main  provisions 
c  r  the  bill,  as  the  very  capable  chairman 
cf  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis],  has  ex- 
plained. The  first  subparagraph  deals 
f  ith  veterans  were  were  called  into  the 
B  lilitary  service  and  thereby  were  unable 
t  >  exploit  their  patent  rights.  This  bill 
Bkere^  extends  to  the  veterans  of  the 
I  oremn  war  the  same  rights  we  have 
areadj  granted  to  veterans  of  World 
^rarn. 

The  main  provlskm  of  the  bill,  the  real 
hMurt  of  the  legislaUon.  Is  the  second 
provision.  That  is  the  paragraph  that 
dsals  with  patents,  the  exploiUUon  of 
w  hich  was  interfered  with  or  completely 
p  rohibited  by  acUon  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
e -nment  during  either  war  emergency. 
Itiere  are  many  argmnents  made  against 
tl  ds  provision.  In  the  first  place,  patent 
extensions  are  not  favorably  viewed  by 
nost  of  the  patent  bar.  and.  generally 
s]  eaking.  this  Subcommittee  on  Patents 
a;  Id  Copsrrights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  always  maintained  a  con- 
si  stent  policy  of  refusing  individual  pat- 
ei  It  extensions,  and  has  passed  very  little 
in  the  way  of  general  extension  legisla- 
ti  m.  The  argument  is  that  once  a  pat- 
ei[t  expires  it  goes  into  the  public  do- 
m  EUn.  and  to  extend  one  beyond  the  stat- 
utory  period  of  17  years  might  infringe 
oi  1  rights  already  accrued  or  soon  to  ac- 
cz  lie.  in  the  general  public,  to  the  use  of 
til  e  patent. 

Mr.    CELLER.    Blr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CELLER.    Is  it  not  true  that  when 
th  »  Qpvernment  gives  an  exclusive  f  ran- 
ci  ise  to  a  patentee  that  Is  in  the  nature 
of  a  contract? 


Mr.  CRX7MPACKER.  It  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  anything  which 
Interferes  with  the  operation  of  that  con- 
tract certainly  should  entitle  the  pat- 
entee to  be  able  to  recoup  that  loss  be- 
cause of  Oovemment  interference? 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  that  Is  exactly 
what  this  bUl  does? 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CELLER.  The  argument  that 
other  people  lost  during  the  operation  of 
the  war  and  therefore  you  should  not 
take  this  particular  class  of  the  popula- 
tion and  give  them  relief  has  been  made. 
Is  there  any  distinction  between  pat- 
entees and  the  owners  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness which  may  have  been  injured  by  the 
Government? 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  There  very  defi- 
nitely is. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  yqu  give  us  the 
reasons  why  you  distinguish  between  the 
two? 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  By  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  patent  right,  while  it  is  not. 
technically  speaking,  a  contract  between 
the  Government  and  the^patent  holder. 
still,  in  an  equitable  sense,  it  is  a  con- 
tract, in  that  the  Government  undertakes 
to  guarantee  the  patent  holder  exclusive 
right  to  the  use  of  his  invention  for  a 
period  of  17  years.  There  has  been  quite 
a  bit  of  discussion  In  connection  with  this 
legislation  over  the  actual  nature  of  a 
patent  right.  Some  say  that  it  is  merely 
a  monopoly,  the  right  to  exclude  others 
from  the  use  of  the  invention,  but  actu- 
ally a  patent  is  two  things:  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  common-law  right  of  the 
inventor  to  the  use  of  his  invention:  and, 
secondly,  it  is  the  right  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  exclude  others  from  the  use  of 
the  invention. 

A  patent  has  most  of  the  same  char- 
acteristics of  other  property  rights. 
Among  these  are  the  right  to  make  xise 
of  it  and  to  exclude  others  from  its  use. 
A  patent  right  can  be  sold;  it  can  be 
licensed.  The  monetary  remuneration 
from  an  invention  usually  comes  in  the 
form  of  royalties  where  the  right  to  use 
is  simply  sold  to  a  particular  manufac- 
turer or  manufacturers:  and  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  right. 

When  the  Government  steps  In  and 
tells  the  patent  holder  that  because  of 
the  war  emergency  he  cannot  use  or  can- 
not permit  others  to  use  it.  cannot  in 
any  way  exploit  it  or  obtain  remunera- 
tion for  it.  they  are  interfering  with 
a  very  valuable  right  in  the  patent  holder 
and  he  suffers  very  great  monetary  loss 
because  of  this. 

But  the  one  thing  that  makes  patents  a 
separate  class  from  other  property  rights 
is  that  a  patent  runs  for  a  limited  period 
of  time.  The  owner  has  17  years  in 
which  to  realize  a  profit  from  his  inven- 
tion. It  was  the  thinking  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  many 
Congresses  that  have  passed  patent  leg- 
islation since  that  time  that  the  public 
benefits  through  encouraging  inventicn 
by  granting  the  inventor  this  exclusive 
right  for  a  definite  period  of  years.  I 
do  not  think  I  need  dwell  upon  the  very 


important  role  Inventors  and  Inventions 
have  played  in  the  development  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRUMPACKER,  I  yield. 
Mr.  DONOVAN.  Getting  away  from 
generaUties.  can  the  gentleman  give  us 
one  clear  example  or  quote  a  particular 
case  of  injustice  which  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  adjust? 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  I  can  dte  one 
for  the  gentleman.  It  is  on  a  patent 
which  has  already  expired  and  expired 
long  enough  ago  so  that  this  legislation 
will  not  directly  affect  it.  but  it  is  an 
example  of  what  can  and  did  happen 
in  these  cases.  It  Is  the  case  of  a  pat- 
ented steel  alloy  known  by  the  trade 
name  of  corten.  It  is  an  alloy  which 
has  many  of  the  attributes  of  stainless 
steel  but  which  Is  much  cheaper  to  man- 
ufacture. This  alloy  was  developed  In 
the  thirties  and  was  Just  coining  to  the 
point  of  profitable  exploitaUon  when  the 
war  came  along  and  the  Government  by 
decree  banned  its  further  manufacture 
because  it  used  certain  critical  materials. 
After  the  war.  a  considerable  market  for 
this  alloy  was  developed.  But  Just  at 
the  time  when  it  had  reached  the  point 
where  the  invention  was  producing  con- 
siderable income,  the  patent  expired  and 
the  patent  holder  had  been  able  to  enjoy 
only  a  few  short  profitable  years  out  of 
his  total  period  of  17. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  And  does  this  bin 
revive  the  patenters  right  for  the  period 
during  which  he  was  excluded  from  en- 
Joying  this  right  in  the  case  the  gen- 
tleman cited? 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  patent  shall  be  extended 
for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  during 
which  production  was  banned  or  cur- 
tailed during  the  war. 

Mr.  FISHER.    Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 
Mr.  CRUMPACKER     1  yield. 
Mr.  FISHER.    The  genUeman  from 
New  York  asked  for  specific  insUnces  of 
inJusUce  which  have  occurred.    In  the 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
there  are  a  number  of  insUnces  such  as 
the  gentleman  recited.     They  can  be 
found  in  the  record.    I  think  a  very  good 
case  in  point  was  presented  before  the 
Rules  Committee  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  BsknettI  when  he  referred 
to  a  case  at  Jacksonville.  Fla.:  and  since 
we  are  mentioning  names,  the  man  there 
adversely  affected  was  Mr.  R.  W.  Shan- 
non,   of    Jacksonville,    whose    concern 
manufactures  an  improved  style  chair 
under  a  patent.    The  useful  life  of  his 
company's  patents  was  greatly  shortened 
because  the  company  was  forced  to  com- 
pletely suspend  its  operations  from  1941 
to  1945.  and  to  limit  production  during 
the  Korean  emergency  steel  shortage. 
As  a  result,  Mr.  Shannon  estimates  that 
his  company  has  lost  about  the  equiva- 
lent of  one-third  of  his  patent's  useful 
life.    Two  of  his  patents  wiU  expire  in 
1957  and  1959,  unless  extended  by  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  2128.    Thereafter,  larger 
competitors  who  have  greater  resources 
will  be  able  to  manufacture  articles  un- 
der the  expired  patents,  and  Mr.  Shan- 
non has  expressed  the  fear  that  he  will 
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not  be  able  to  compete  with  their  su- 
perior economic  resources. 
As  he  puts  it: 

My  two  remaining  patent*  arc  all  that  keep 
my  business  alive,  because  as  soon  as  they 
expire,  giant  manufacturing  companies 
with  which  I  cannot  compete,  will  be  free  to 
make  our  products.  Soma  are ,  "breathing 
down  my  neck"  already. 

I  think  that  Is  a  very  good  case  of 
small-business  men.  and  it  can  be  multi- 
plied hundreds  of  times  all  over  the  Na- 
tion, who  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  a  stop  order  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  result  of  which  their  17 
years  have  been  reduced  to  14  or  13 
years. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  quite  obvious.  It 
is  a  fair  and  equitable  bill  and  I  hope 
the  House  npproves  it. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
does  not  propo.se  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment pay  patent  holders  in  any  way. 
This  is  not  an  attempt  to  have  the  tax- 
payers reimburse  anybody  for  their  war 
losres.  In  that  connection  I  think  there 
Is  a  very  definite  distinction  from  some 
other  categories  of  war  losses  that  may 
occtir  to  anyone  who  stops  to  think 
about  it. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
case  of  the  filling  station  operator  and 
other  groups  of  businessmen  who  suf- 
fered business  losses  because  of  war- 
time conditions.  This  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  have  the  Federal  Government 
reimburse  anyone.  All  this  is  is  an  at- 
tempt to  give  the  patent  holder  an  op- 
portunity to  go  out  and  recoup  In  pri- 
vate business  the  losses  suffered  during 
the  war. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  of  these 
patent  holders  being  a  special  class.  In 
a  sense  they  are  a  very  special  class. 
They  are  one  of  a  few  groups  damaged 
during  the  war  who  have  not  been  taken 
care  of  in  one  way  or  the  other  since. 

I  would  like  to  cite  as  an  example  a 
somewhat  similar  loss  that  was  suffered 
by  gold  mine  operators.  The  Govern- 
ment during  the  war  decided  that  gold 
mining  was  not  essential  and.  therefore. 
issued  a  decree  which  rather  effectively 
banned  all  gold  mining.  A  number  of 
gold  mine  owners  came  Into  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  filed  claims 
against  the  Government  for  the  very 
considerable  losses  they  suffered  during 
the  war  as  a  result  of  this  order.  The 
Court  of  Claims  handed  down  an  opin- 
ion on  February  20,  1956,  holding  that 
the  Government  was  hable  and,  with 
your  permission,  I  should  like  to  read 
the  conclusion  of  their  opinion: 
We  conclude  that  Ir-208 — 

Which  was  the  order  which  closed 
them  down~> 

by  prohibiting  the  carrying  on  of  otherwise 
lawful  mining  operations  placed  a  servitude 
on  plaintiffs'  profitable  or  beneficial  use  of 


their  mines  and  thus  amounted  to  a  tem- 
porary toklng  of  that  property  right  In  the 
case  of  those  mine  owners  and  operators 
who  were  forced  to  close  their  mines  by 
virtue  of  their  compliance  with  those  pro- 
visions of  L-208  which  prohibited  them 
from  using  their  materials,  facilities,  and 
equipment  to  mine  gold  and  which  ordered 
them  to  close  down  their  mines.  Such 
mine  owners  and  operators  are  entiUed  to 
be  paid  Just  compensation  within  the  mean- 
lug  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  court  said  that  this  was  a  taking 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law 
contrary  to  the  Constitution.  Well,  If 
it  is  a  taking  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law  to  ban  gold  mining,  why 
is  it  not  the  same  thing  to  ban  the  use 
of  patent  rights  and  the  obtaining  of 
patent  royalties? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CELI£R.  I  would  Uke  to  get  one 
or  two  matters  of  principle  straightened 
out.  As  I  understand,  a  patent  gives 
the  patentee  the  right  to  exclude  others 
from  using  the  patent.  Through  these 
emergencies  there,  of  course,  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  patentee  from  exclud- 
ing anybody  from  the  use  of  the  patent. 
He  could  have  proceeded  in  the  courts. 
But,  is  it  not  true  that  that  is  only  one 
side  of  the  shield?  He  has.  in  addition 
to  the  right  to  exclude  the  common  law 
right  to  use  and  to  exploit  and  to  make. 
If.  for  example,  he  could  not  get  the  ma- 
terials because  of  controls  of  one  sort 
or  another,  he  therefore  could  not  make. 
If,  for  example,  the  Government  ex- 
ploited the  patent,  he  had  sort  of  an 
empty  right.  He  could  not  sell  the  pat- 
ent: he  had  nothing  to  sell,  really;  he 
had  nothing  to  exploit.  Would  it  not  be 
unfair,  therefore,  to  allow  that  situation 
to  continue  without  giving  some  sort  of 
remedy,  some  sort  of  recoupment,  and 
If  we  do  not  do  that,  it  strikes  me  that 
we  are  doing  the  patentee  an  injustice 
and  soiling  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States  because  by  its  action  it  interfered 
with  the  operation  of  his  patent. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  20  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

CUHTlSl. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  oppose  a  part  of  this 
bill,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes 
shall  move  to  strike  out  subsection  2. 
the  subsection  that  has  been  discussed 
here,  providing  for  the  extension  of  pat- 
ents whose  exploitation  was  interfered 
with  by  war-production  controls. 

I  suppose.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
logical  that  this  debate  should  be  largriy 
taken  part  in  by  those  of  us  who  happen 
to  sit  on  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
deals  with  patents  and  which  heard  all 
the  testimony. 

I  may  add  that  I  am  sorry  to  find  my-, 
self  In  disagreement  with  the  gentlemarf 
from  Louisiana,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee.  I  think  I  can 
say  that  99  percent  of  the  time  we  agree. 
I  also  point  out  that  there  is  nothing 
partisan  in  this  disagreement.  Tou  will 
find  that  in  the  committee  Itself  there 
was  a  large  measure  of  disagreement, 


as  Is  shown  by  the  minority  views  which 
were  filed,  and  with  people  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  taking  either  one  posi- 
tion or  the  other. 

There  are  some  very  Important  bodies 
and  organizations  that  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  legislation  and  especially 
to  this  section.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  given  an  adverse  report  to  our  com- 
mittee on  this  bilL  That  report  and  the 
opposition  of  others  will  be  foimd  in  the 
report  of  the  committee.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  minority  repcHls. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  voiced 
strong  objections  to  this  legislation. 
Those  objections  will  be  found  quoted  in 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  our  committee. 

The  organized  patent  bar,  the  Ameri- 
can Patmt  Law  Association,  has  come 
out  against  this  bill:  and  I  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  a  self -deny- 
Ing  position  for  the  patent  bar  to  take. 
Under  this  law  every  appUcation  for  ex- 
tension will  have  to  be  given  a  hearing 
before  the  Patent  Office.  That  presents 
a  wide  opportunity  for  practice  for  mem- 
bers of  the  patent  bar,  and  so  I  say  that 
their  opposition  to  this  legislation  has 
particular  significance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  read  a  letter  and  a  telegram 
voicing  other  opposition.  This  is  a  tele- 
gram to  me  of  June  30  of  last  jrear: 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
opposes  enactment  of  H.  R.  2128  or  any  other 
general  legislation  providing  for  extension  of 
the  17-year  term  of  patents.  We  believe 
such  legislation  would  adversely  affect  our 
American  patent  system  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  Un- 
certainty as  to  the  expiration  date  of  pat- 
ents would  cause  dlfflcultles  for  business 
enterprises  In  planning  future  activities. 
Actually,  the  patent  right  Is  only  the  right 
to  exclude  others,  and  this  right  was  not.  in 
fact,  suspended  by  war  leglalaUon. 

Hbn«t  O.  Rirm  m, 
President.   Nation*l  Aaaocimtitm   o/ 
ir«Rii/acfttrert. 

There  again  it  Is  significant  that  that 
associaUon  should  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  because  everybody 
knows  that  members  of  that  association 
are  large  holders  of  patents. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, dated  March  7.  1956: 

DBAS  Ma.  Conckkssman:  I  wish  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  following  rescdutlon 
passed  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  at  their  midwinter 
meeting  in  February  1944.  and  which  still 
stands  as  the  official  position  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association: 

"The  association  disapproves  in  principle 
S.  890  and  S.  1012  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  life  of  patents  whose  substantial 
use  or  prospective  use  was  prevented  by 
shortages  of  materials,  labor,  or  transporta- 
tion caused  by  war." 

Jaicss  E.  Toomkt, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion:    Patent.     Trademark,     and 
Copyright  Section,  American  Bar 
Association. 

The  two  bills  there  referred  to  were 
previous  bills  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
bill  now  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  take  note  of 
the  difficulty  in  administration  and  the 
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confusion  that  woiild  be  eaiised  by  this 
proposed  legislation.  Thousands  of  pat- 
ents would  be  extended.  dei>ending  on 
facts  which  took  place  12  and  15  years 
ago.  This  is  no  time  to  reverse  the  posi- 
tion taken  on  this  legislation  by  the  last 
four  Congresses  which  failed  to  enact 
similar  legislation  which  was  before 
them. 

Subsection  2  of  this  bill  has  to  do  with 
'the  prevention  or  the  curtailment  of 
manufacturing  operations  on  patented 
articles  due  to  war-production  controls. 
Those  events  took  place  in  1941.  1942. 
and  1943.  The  evidence  is  cold;  wit- 
nesses will  be  unavailable.  This  is  no 
lime,  after  this  long  lapse,  to  take  up 
this  subject  and  cause  this  confusion. 

Already  the  Patent  Office  has  a  block 
of  nearly  200.000  back  applications  for 
patents.  Each  one  of  the  applications 
for  pat«*nt  extensions  pursuant  to  this 
bill  will  have  to  be  heard  by  the  Patent 
Office;  and  if  applicants  are  dissatisfied, 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  Who 
can  say  at  this  late  date  whether  some- 
one's operations  relating  to  a  patent  were 
curtailed  or  interfered  with  by  war-pro- 
duction orders  of  some  kind  or  other? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  create  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  in  my  opinion. 
But  even  so,  if  justice  required  it.  I  would 
be  for  it.  That  is  the  question.  Is  there 
Justice  tMtck  of  this  bill  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify these  difficulties  and  the  confusion 
which  would  be  caused  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law? 

Let  us  look  at  the  law.  You  have 
been  told  that  there  has  been  a  taking 
of  property  because  some  wartime  pro- 
duction order  of  the  Government  issued 
for  the  protection  of  the  Nation,  and 
affecting  all  persons  alike,  may  have  in- 
terfered with  the  exploitation  of  a 
patent 

We  are  referred  to  a  gold-mining  case 
where  the  Oovemment  put  out  a  stop 
order  prohibiting  those  people  from  con- 
tinuing their  occupation  of  gold  mining. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  gave  re- 
ief  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been 
iie  taking  of  a  property  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  told  us  about  the  rights 
nvolved  in  a  patent: 

In  Bloomer  v.  McQuevan  et  al.   (14 
low.    (55  U.  S.)    539,  549,    (1852) ).  the 
Oourt  said: 


The  franchise  which  the  patent  grants 
<on«i«ta  altogether  in  the  right  to  exclude 
i  veryone  from  making,  using,  or  vending  the 
Ihing  patented,  without  the  permlHlon  of 
the  patentee.  Thla  la  aU  that  he  obtains  by 
(jba  patent. 

In  Continental  Paper  Bag  Co.  v.  Sast- 
trn  Paper  Bag  Co.  (210  U.  S.  405,  424 
«1907)>,  the  Court  said: 

Those  cases  declare  that  he  Ian  Inventor] 
rsceives  nothing  from  the  law  that  he  did 
rot  have  before,  and  that  the  only  effect 
or  the  patent  Is  to  restrain  others  from 
n  lanufacturlng  and  using  that  which  he  has 
Invented. 

In  Bauer  v.  O'Donnell  (229  U.  S  1  10 
(1912)).  the  Court  said: 

The  right  to  make,  use.  and  sell  an  In- 
Ti  inted  article  is  not  derived  from  the  patent 
Iiw.  This  right  existed  before  and  without 
tl  >e  paasac*  of  the  law  and  was  always  the 
rl  (ht  of  an  inventor.    The  act  secured  to  the 


Inventor  the  etclustve  right  to  make,  use. 
and  vend  the  thing  patented,  and  conse- 
quently to  prevent  others  from  exercising 
like  privileges  without  the  consent  of  the 
patentee. 

In  U.  S.  V.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
(247  U.  S.  32.  57  (1917) ) ,  the  Court  said: 

We  must  keep  In  mind  the  quality  of  the 
right  we  are  considering  and  that  the  in- 
ventor gets  nothing  from  the  law  that  he 
did  not  have  before  and  that  the  only  effect 
of  his  patent  is  to  restrain  others  from  deal- 
ing with  or  using  its  device. 

In  Croton  Co.  v.  Nye  Tool  Works  (261 
U.  S.  24.  35  (1922)).  the  Court  said: 

The  Coiirt  held  that  the  Oovemment  did 
not  confer  on  the  patentee  the  right  hlnuelf 
to  make.  use.  or  vend  his  own  Invention, 
that  such  right  was  a  right  under  the  com- 
mon law  not  arising  under  the  Federal  pat- 
ent laws  and  not  within  the  grant  of  power 
to  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  •  •  •.  The 
Court  further  htld  that  in  Ita  essence  all 
that  the  Government  conferred  by  the  pat- 
ent was  the  right  to  excl  ide  others  from 
making,  tulng,  or  vending  his  Invention. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  and  other  de- 
cisions, the  Patent  Act  of  1952  changed 
the  wording  of  the  statute  defining  the 
patent  grant.  Before  1952  the  words  of 
the  grant  were  "of  the  exclusive  right  to 
make.  use.  and  vend  the  Invention  or 
discovery"— title  35.  United  States  Code. 
1946  edition,  section  40.  The  1952  act 
changed  these  words  to  read  "of  the 
right  to  exclude  others  from  making, 
using,  or  sellin/»  the  invention"— title  35 
United  States  Code,  1952  edition.  secUon 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
whether  2  years  ago  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  did  not  unanimously  sup- 
port the  basic  principle  incorporated  in 
the  bill  which  we  are  now  considering, 
and  was  not  the  gentleman  a  member  of 
that  committee?  Is  not  his  posiUon  to- 
day a  complete  reversal  of  the  position 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  2  years  ago? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
very  glad  to  answer  that.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
2  years  ago,  but  I  was  not  a  memt>er  that 
year  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
There  was  no  opposition  voiced  any- 
where. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  there  were 
hardships  suffered  by  the  owners  of  pat- 
ents owing  to  war  controls.  There  were 
business  hardships  suffered  by  every- 
body. Consider  the  automobile  dealer 
who  had  a  showroom  engaged  and  a 
stall  of  salesmen  on  his  payroll.  Be- 
cause of  the  war  he  could  not  get  auto- 
mobiles to  sell.  Think  of  the  people  who 
had  invested  tlieir  money  in  gasoline 
filling  stations  and  could  not  operate  due 
to  war  controls.  Consider  the  resUu- 
rants  which  could  not  get  the  proper 
meats  and  other  things  to  sell.  Why 
should  we  pick  out  patent  owners  and 
give  them  relief  while  aU  these  other 
people  are  allowed  to  suffer  without  any 
governmental  relief? 

The  argument  is  that  patents  are  In  a 
special  class;  that  there  was  some  sort 
of  contract  by  the  Government.     But, 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  is  otherwise. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  grant  oi  a  patent 
that  guarantees  to  the  patent  holder  that 
he  shall  be  immune  from  loss  because  of 
general  war  production  control  orders 
which  affect  all  alike. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  the  patent 
grants  to  the  holder  Is  the  right  to  ex- 
clude others  from  the  use  of  the  inven- 
tion, something  that  he  still  had  despit« 
the  incidence  of  those  war  controls. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  relief  grant- 
ed by  this  bill  does  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment anything.  Yes,  but  it  costs  the 
public  something.  A  patent  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  bargain.  The  inventor  gets 
his  17-year  patent  monopoly,  but  he 
agrees  that  at  the  expiration  of  17  years 
other  manufacturers  and  the  public  can 
have  the  use  of  his  invention.  To  extend 
that  patent  beyond  the  17  years  is  to  take 
away  those  rights  from  the  general  pub- 
lic and  from  other  manufacturers.  It  is 
costly  to  them.  It  throws  doubt  upon 
the  expiration  date  of  patents. 

This  bill  even  seeks  to  revive  and  ex- 
tend patents  which  have  already  expired 
after  17  years.  A  person  might  know 
that  a  patent  was  about  to  expire  and 
make  preparations  to  manufacture  the 
article  covered  by  the  patent,  and  then 
find  that  there  has  been  an  order  under 
this  law  extending  that  patent,  and  that 
claims  for  royalties  might  be  pressed 
against  him.  To  be  sure,  the  law  has 
some  provision  about  the  protection  of 
vested  rights,  but  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
litigation  as  to  that. 

We  can  all  feel  sympathy  for  the 
small-business  man  who  had  patents.  As 
I  say,  they  suffered  hardship  along  with 
others  who  suffered  from  the  wartime 
controls,  but  I  think  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage from  this  law  would  go  to  those 
large  industries  that  had  tremendous  In- 
vestments In  patents.  Do  we  want  to 
increase  that  situation.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Already  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  taking  steps  seeking  to  control  the 
large  concentration  of  patents. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  la  It  not  a  fact 
that  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, who  are  large  holders  of 
patents,  oppose  this? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  That 
Is  correct.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed 
out.  there  are  a  great  many  manufac- 
turers who  are  small  holders  of  patents 
and  who  would  like  to  use  some  of  these 
patents  now  in  the  possession  of  these 
large  holders,  which  patents  are  expiring 
or  which  will  shortly  expire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  some  member  of  our  sub- 
committee to  point  out  the  obJecUons  to 
and  dangers  of  this  legislaUon.  It  is 
going  to  be  costly  to  the  public.  It  is 
going  to  be  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
administer.  It  will  create  large  amounts 
of  litigation.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  that  the  House  accept 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  to 
strike  out  subsection  2.  That  wlU  leave 
intact  the  relief  for  veterans,  and  the 
relief  for  other  special  situations  where 
royalty-free     licenses     were     granted. 
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Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
membership  to  take  such  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  wnjJS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Fisher  I. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  a 
bit  has  been  said  about  the  history  of 
this  legislation — its  parposes  and  how  It 
happens  to  be  here  on  this  occasion.  I 
think  it  might  be  int^eresting  briefly  to 
review  what  has  been  said  in  that  con- 
nection. The  bill  has  been  before  the 
House  one  time — not  four  times  as  has 
been  stated.  It  has  been  k>efore  this 
House  one  time  in  thi;  past. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Miissachusetts.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  other  bills  to  the  same 
general  effect  have  been  before  the  last 
four  Congresses? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  will  tell  me  the  occasion  when 
section  2  of  this  bill  has  been  voted  upon 
by  this  House,  except  in  1954,  and,  if  so, 
when  it  was  and  what  bill  he  is  talking 
about? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  They 
were  not  voted  upon  by  the  House  be- 
cause they  did  not  gel  that  far. 

Mr.  FISHER.  All  right,  then,  there 
were  a  number  of  bilts. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yi«!ld? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  Mr.  CRtn^PAcxERl 
who  is  an  authority  on  this,  and  I  will 
ask  him  to  enlighten  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  as  to  Uie  number  of  times 
this  legislation  has  be<?n  up  before. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  I  think  I  can 
say  accurately  that  in  the  6  years  that  I 
have  been  here,  this  |)articular  measure 
has  only  been  beforr  the  House  once, 
and  at  that  time  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Can  the  gentleman  re- 
call how  the  Ivsue  was  determined  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  that  time? 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  As  I  recaU,  the 
matter  never  came  to  a  vote. 

Mr  FISHER.  Was  there  any  oppos- 
ing vote  in  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary? 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER  On  the  occasion 
that  it  passed  I  think  it  passed  the  com- 
mittee unanimously. 

Mr.  FISHER.  As  I  understand  from 
reading  the  Record  of  2  years  ago.  this 
same  bill,  word  for  word,  with  section  2, 
was  reported  out  one  time  and  one  time 
only,  and  that  was  In  1954.  It  came  here 
after  extended  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  at  which  time 
the  NAM  opposition  was  made,  and  it 
was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  one  time  only,  and  that 
was  in  1954.  and  reported  out  unani- 
mously, and  it  came  before  this  House 
and  was  taken  up  and  explained  in  de- 
tail. It  was  not  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. It  was  explained  in  some  detail  by 
Mr.  Fine  and  by  Mr.  Keatwg.  Just  as  it 
has  been  explained  today.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Ctmns] 
was  here  at  that  time  and  did  not  oppose 
it.    It  may  be  that  he  overlooked  iU. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I  call 
attention  to  H.  R.  4155  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress. H.  R.  323  in  the  82d  Congress, 
H.  R.  1301  in  the  83d  Congress. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Is  the  gentleman  stat- 
ing that  those  bills  were  before  the  House 
and  voted  upon? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Those 
bills  were  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  am  talking  about  the 
House. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  No. 
They  did  not  get  to  the  House. 

Mr.  FISHER.  They  were  never  voted 
upon  before  this  House? 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  No. 
Mr.  FISHER.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  clear  up,  because  the  gentleman  said 
that  four  different  Congresses  had  re- 
fused to  enact  this  legislation,  when  only 
one  Congress  considered  it.  and  that  was 
in  1954.  It  was  passed  unanimously  at 
that  time,  and  the  gentleman  was  here 
at  that  time.  But  that  Is  beside  the 
point.  I  would  not  have  mentioned  that 
except  he  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
this  had  been  up  four  time  before.  Some 
Members  might  think  if  it  had  been 
voted  down  that  many  times  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  it.  It  went  to 
the  other  body  and  they  held  hearings 
and  reported  the  bill  out,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session  in  the  other  body, 
when  an  attempt  mbls  made  to  bring  it 
up  by  unanimous  consent,  one  Senator 
objected  because  he  wanted  to  look  into 
it. 

Mr.      FRELINGHUYSEN.     Will      the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  It  not 
also  true  that  all  major  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
comparable  patent  extension  legislation? 
Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  good  point.  Every  country 
in  the  world  that  grants  contracts  to 
patent  holders  have  long  since  passed 
this  same  legislation  or  legislation  to  this 
effect.  In  some  instances  It  is  more 
generous,  especially  In  England.  Every 
other  country  except  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  patent 
law  Is  different  In  all  of  those  countries. 
I  would  like  to  read  four  lines  from  the 
British  law.  which  provides  "that  if  upon 
application  made  by  the  patentee  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  the  court  is 
satisfied  that  the  patentee  has  not  been 
adequately  remunerated  by  the  patent, 
the  court  may  by  order  extend  the  term 
of  the  patent."  Those  matters  are 
handled  differently  in  other  countries. 
Mr.  FISHER.  That  means  the  Eng- 
lish system  is  much  more  Uberal  than 
what  we  are  proposing  here  today. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  this  alleged 
confusion  that  the  gentleman  refers  to 
in  the  Patent  Office. 

There  are  not  going  to  be  many  cases 
come  up  if  this  bill  is  passed.  In  the 
British  experience  only  SVa  percent  of 
the  total  that  could  have  been  affected 
cacae  in  for  relief  under  their  statute,  a 


similar  statute  to  this.  Usingr  the  same 
standard  you  can  say  there  will  be  only 
a  few  thousand  in  this  coimtry  at  the 
most  that  would  have  to  be  processed 
and  adjudicated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents. 

I^t  us  see  what  the  Patent  Office  says 
about  this  confusion  about  which  the 
gentleman  is  so  concerned;  for,  after 
all.  the  Patent  Office  should  know  better 
than  anyone  else  whether  it  is  admin- 
istratively feasible  or  not. 

The  Patent  Office  says  it  is  admin- 
istratively feasible;  it  is  no  big  problem; 
they  can  handle  it  very  readily;  it  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  nothing,  not  even  an 
administrative  cost,  because  provision  is 
made  for  an  increase  in  fees  which  will 
more  than  take  care  of  it.  I  think  we 
can  safely  say  they  will  take  care  of  any 
increase  of  cost  due  to  administration. 

Here  is  what  the  Patent  Office  says; 
and  this,  I  think,  ought  to  settle  this 
matter  of  administrative  confusion  that 
the  gentleman  makes  so  much  of.  Here 
is  their  statement  at  page  45  of  the  hear- 
ings by  Mr.  P.  J.  Federico.  Examiner-in- 
Chlef  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Speaking  to  the  question  of  their  ability 
to  handle  this,  here  is  what  he  says,  re- 
ferring to  the  agency's  report  to  the 
committee : 

It  speaks  for  itself,  so  I  do  not  need  to 
elaborate  on  it  except  to  say  that  basically 
the  Department  merely  states  that  on  the  / 
policy  question  Involved  in  a  bill  of  this 
kind,  they  consider  It  a  matter  primarUy  for 
determination  of  the  Congress  as  a  policy 
matter  and  the  Department  interposes  no 
objection  If  the  Congress  or  the  committee 
decides  to  approve  the  bill. 

That  he  emphasizes,  and  then  he  con- 
tinues; 

We  do  comment  on  some  administrative 
defects  or  possibilities  which  might  not  be 
good,  but  they  are  minor  matters  of  detail 
which  could  be  Uken  up  with  the  committee 
staff  at  any  time. 

Most  of  them  were  corrected,  most  of 
them  I  am  sure  of  this  character,  to 
meet  the  Patent  Office  objections;  so  that 
eliminates  this  monstrosity  that  has  been 
described  and  I  think  takes  care  of  the 
argument  that  you  would  have  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  and  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion down  in  the  Department. 

It  is  administratively  feasible. 

It  has  been  administered  in  other 
countries  successfully. 

The  Patent  Office  should  be  the  last 
authority  on  the  matter  of  its  adminis- 
trative feasibility. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  so-called 
exclusive  rights  and  that  that  is  all  a 
patent  is  good  for;  Just  to  give  a  man 
exclusive  rights  for  17  years  whether  it  is 
rain  or  shine,  whether  it  is  war  or  peace, 
17  years  comes  and  goes  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  fulfilled  its  obligations. 

That  is  the  substance  of  a  telegram 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  read 
a  moment  ago  from  the  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
In  effect  he  says  the  statute  should  work 
inexorably  in  war  or  in  peace  against 
civilians,  veterans,  anybody,  that  it 
should  run  continuously  for  the  17-year 
period  and  then  it  is  all  over,  that  no 
exception  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration.   But  we  have  ample  precedent 
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for  ffrantlnff  extensions  to  protect  e<inl- 
table  rights  so  far  as  veterans  are  con- 
cerned. It  was  done  after  World  War  I; 
it  was  done  after  World  War  11;  there  is 
plenty  ot  precedent  for  It.  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  not  doing  it  now. 

B<r.  Chairman,  let  me  cite  I  think  the 
best  answer  to  that  which  I  could  find 
anywhere,  and  it  is  in  this  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
which  with  its  very  fine  staff  I  think  did 
i  very  good  Job  in  reporting  this  bill, 
aere  is  what  they  say  on  that  subject: 

It  !■  true  that  tb«  only  statutory  grant 
%  patentee  receives  on  the  Issuance  of  the 
intent  U  the  right  to  exclude  others. 

That  Is  true. 

Howerer.  the  right  to  exclude  others  In- 
:ludee.  among  other  things,  the  right  on  the 
Nirt  of  the  patent  owner  to  waive  exclusion 
kiid  to  grant  a  license  on  his  patent  to 
others,  or  to  assign  or  sell   the  patent   to 

othere.  IX  Oovernment  stop  orders  prohibit 
iie  using  of  the  patent  or  prevent  the  ax- 
il altatlon,  promotion  or  development  of  the 
wtent    so    that    It    cannot    be    licensed    to 

I  ithen.  then  it  interferes  with  the  {wtentee's 

( xcluaive  use. 

In  addlticHi.  the  committee  goes  on  to 
lay: 

While  a  patentee  has  a  statutory  grant  to 
I  xclude  others,  he  also  has.  coupled  with 
that  grant,  the  common-law  right  to  make, 
iise  and  exploit  his  Invention  as  he  sees  fit. 

They  dte  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
'  'aft  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision 
<n  that  subject. 

So  the  Government's  obligation  in- 
<Iudes  two  things.  No.  1,  the  exclusive 
light  to  exploit  it  for  17  years,  not  12 
<r  13  years  but  for  17  years,  and  that 
1  deludes  the  right,  a  very  valuable  right. 
c  f  waiving  that  exclusive  use  by  licensing 
1 ;  to  somebody  else,  or  vending  it  so  that 
I ;  can  be  developed  during  the  time  they 
t  ctually  have  the  right  to  the  exclusive 
tse  of  it.  That  is  a  valuable  right,  as 
valuable  as  any  other  part  of  it.  and  it 
c  innot  be  separated  from  the  exclusive 
X  ght  for  17  years. 

They  say  a  patentee  is  like  a  filling 
8  atlon  operator,  he  is  like  an  automo- 
t  lie  dealer,  they  have  all  been  victims  of 
t  le  war.  their  products  were  cut  off.  they 
c  )uld  not  exploit  them,  so  why  pick  out 
tie  patentee  and  say  we  are  going  to 
d3  something  for  hira  and  not  do  some- 
tiing  for  the  filling -st a tiott  operators? 
The  answer  to  that  is  too  simple  even 
U     talk   about   it.     It   is   very   obvious. 
T  lere  is  no  analogy  or  no  basis  for  com- 
p  irison  whatever.    You  cannot  compare 
tlings  like  that.     It  is  diiflcult  to  even 
d  scuss     it     seriously.     Why?     Because 
tl  ere  is  no  17-year  guaranty  by  the  Oov- 
einment  to  the  filling-station  operator 
Uat  he  will  have  the  excliisive  right  to 
eigage  in  the  filling-station  basiness  for 
1'  years,  and  then  at  the  end  of  17  yeads 
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h<  will  turn  his  business  over  to  ttie 
w  de-open  public  and  everybody  can  get 
inx)  It.  There  is  no  situation  of  that 
ki|id  here.  So  it  Is  a  little  bit  annoying 
a  way  to  even  talk  about  that  sort 
analogy.  It  is  not  applicable.  There 
an  implied,  in  effect,  contract,  exist- 
in  r  as  a  result  of  the  issuance  of  a  pat- 
en t.  whereby  the  Government  says: 
A  ou  have  this  thing  for  17  years.  Dur- 
in. :  that  time  you  have  the  exclusive 


use  of  It.  during  that  time  you  can  ex- 
ploit it.  you  can  vend  it.  you  can  lease 
it.  you  can  sell  it."    It  is  a  property  right 
In  that  respect.    But  at  the  end  of  that 
time  in  consideration  of  the  Government 
doing  this  for  you.  at  the  end  of  that 
17  years,  you  have  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
whole  world  and  let  the  public  have  It. 
It  becomes  public  domain,  as  the  ex- 
pression is  used  in  patent  circles.     That 
is  not  true  with  filling-station  operators. 
So.  therefore,  the  man  has  a  Just  and 
proper  complaint.    Those  adversely  af- 
fected have  a  good  complaint.    I  can 
understand   how   big    business  opposes 
this,  or  certain  elements  of  it  at  least. 
I  think  it  is  unfair  to  say  all  of  them 
do.    The  rea.son  is  obviously  selfishness. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  seriously  con- 
tend otherwise.     The  Patent  Equity  As- 
sociation is  sohdly  for  it.    Whom  do  they 
represent?     That  organization  is  made 
up  of  the  individual  patentees,  princi- 
pally the  small- business  men  who  have 
that  interest  all  over  the  country.     Big 
business  comes  along  and  says;  "No.  we 
do  not  want  this  thing."    That  is  under- 
standable.    They  do  not  need  patents. 
They  can  take  care  of  themselves  without 
them.    Besides,  a  lot  of  them  have  been 
paying  royalty  checks  to  these  patent 
holders  of  5  or  6  percent  for  the  life  of 
the  patent  and  the  quicker  the  time  ex- 
pires the  quicker  they  get  a  free  ride. 
Then  they  do  not  have  to  send  out  these 
royalty  checks  any  more.    It  Is  under- 
standable, therefore.. why  big  business, 
the  only  opposition  I  can  find  in  the 
record  to  this,  objects  to  this  bill.    It 
is  understandable  why  they  would  find 
some  obJecUoQ  to  the  extenston  of  this 
law.     I   think   we   have   to  admit   it  is 
purely  on  a  selfish  basis  and  not  on  the 
matter  of  merit  or  the  question  of  right 
or  wrong  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  nunutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  BaooKsl. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas     Mr    Chair- 
man, this  is  a  rather  complicated  bill 
The  reason  I  am  interested  in  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  a  member  of  the  Patent.-?  Sub- 
committee of  the  ComTiittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and.  as  such,  have  participated 
in  the  discussions  and  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee,  before  the  full  com- 
mittee  and    before   the   Committee   on 
Rules.     I  do  not  want  anybody  to  think 
that  it  is  a  unanimous  report  of  either 
the  subcommittee  or  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.    The  subcommittee  was 
spht  and  the  full  committee  was  split, 
and  at  one  time  we  defeated  this  bill  in 
the  full  committee,  and  later,  after  some 
very  active  eflortj  by  the  proponents,  the 
bill  finally  did  come  out. 

Now.  the  matter  is  essentially  a  bi- 
partisan matter.  We  are  not  trying  to 
inject  politics  into  it.  The  bill  provides 
for  certain  benefits  for  veterans,  which 
we  are  all  for.  I  believe.  It  provides  cer- 
tain provisions  for  those  people  who 
granted  the  United  States  Government 
ro3ralty-free  use  of  certain  patents  dur- 
ing the  war. 

I  think  the  petition  taken  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CuKTisl.  refiects  a  great  deal 
of  intensive  study  and  an  honest,  genu- 
ine, and  well-reasoned  discussion  of  this 
matter,    i  think  he  is  a  good  lawyer 


I  would  Hke  to  point  out  now  just  what 
has  been  said  about  patent  rights  as  re- 
flected very  clearly  in  what  the  United 
eutes  courts  have  held.  In  Crown  Co. 
against  Nye  Tool  Works,  the  Court  said 
this:         . 

The  Covt  held  that  the  Oovernment  did 
not  confer  on  the  patentee  the  right  himself 
to  make.  use.  or  vend  his  own  Invention, 
that  such  right  was  a  right  under  the  com-i 
men  law  not  arUlng  under  the  Federal  patent 
laws  and  not  within  the  grant  of  power  to 
Congress  to  enact  such  laws.  •   •   • 

The  Court  further  held  that  In  its  eesence 
all  that  the  Oovernment  conferred  by  the 
patent  was  the  right  to  exclude  others  from 
making,  using,  or  vending  his  Inventlun. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  next  sentence 
after  the  quotation  the  gentleman  has 
just  read  reads  as  follows: 

The  Oovernment  Is  not  granting  the 
common  law  right  to  make.  use.  and  vend 
but  It  U  granting  the  Incident  of  exclusive 
ownership  of  that  common  law  right,  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed  save  with  the  common- 
law  right. 

I  think  that  must  be  read  in  connec« 
tion  with  the  other. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
is  fine.  But  this  is  not  any  common 
law  right  that  we  are  trying  to  invoke 
here. 

Mr.  FISHER.  But  the  Chief  Justice 
said  that  the  common  law  right  was 
involved  In  It. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  We  are  dis- 
cussing what  the  ripht  of  Congress  is 
and  not  what  Is  common  law. 

I  think  It  is  very  clear,  that  when  we 
talk  about  which  group  of  people  Is  for 
this  section  or  against  it.  we  are  talking 
about  big  businejis  and  small  btisiness. 
It  seems  very  obvious  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  small  manufacturing 
concerns  which  need  the  use  of  the?e 
patents  I  think  it  is  definitely  against 
the  pubUc  interest  to  extend  in  this 
manner  large   blocks  of   patents. 

This  section  is  not  Rood  law;  it  is  not 
just  to  give  special  consideration  to  a 
very  special  grcup  of  holders  of  patents. 
I  would  like  to  commend  to  you  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  strike  from  this  bill  !^ub- 
scction  2  on  page  2  which  does  extend 
en  masse  large  numbers  of  patents  which 
stKuld  be  released  to  public  use  so  that 
the  small-busine.ss  men  and  manufactur- 
ers of  this  country  can  enjoy  the  right 
that  should  go  to  them  and  pass  the 
benefits  on  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   BROOKS  of  Texas.    I  yield   to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  It  was  my  impres- 
sion, listening  to  the  debate,  that  essen- 
tially the  perrons  who  would  be  relieved 
by  this  bill  would  be  the  persons  whose 
genius  and  brains  enabled  these  patents 
to  come  Into  being.  By  and  large,  most 
of  them  are  individuab;.  Consequently, 
in  effect,  those  who  would  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  bill  are  the  little  fellows, 
whereas  those  who  would  gain  by  the 
action  you  have  mentioned  are  more  or 
less  the  large  corporations.  I  notice  in 
the  minority  report  you  say  the  NaUooal 
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Association  of  Manufacturers  are  op- 
posed to  It.  I  did  nor,  think  they  were 
composed  of  little  fellows.  Will  you  dis- 
cuss that? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  discuss  that.  The  people  who 
are  going  to  be  covered  by  this  are  vet- 
erans in  section  1.  In  section  3  we  are 
talking  about  royalty-free  groups. 

Section  2.  which  is  the  controversial 
section,  would  extend  to  all  people  who 
held  those  inventions — and  you  must 
consider  that  most  of  the  inventions  of 
commercial  importance  are  held  by  large 
corporations  and  large  holders  of  such 
patents.  I  should  like  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Tumxh-ty] 
to  consider  for  a  moment  the  fact  that, 
as  a  devoted  Democrat  all  of  my  life.  I 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  supporting 
the  NAM  policies  in  toto.  This  is  rather 
an  unusual  circumstance  for  me.  I  was 
rather  pleased  to  see  that  we  agree  in 
this  Instance.  But  this  same  question 
occurred  to  me.  Apparently  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  is  op- 
posed to  this  because  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, according  to  my  Information, 
are  not  especially  large  corporations. 
Most  of  the  members,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, are  relatively  small,  but  substan- 
tial, businessmen  who  use  these  patents, 
and  they  would  like  very  much  to  con- 
tinue using  these  patents  and  maintain 
their  position  in  business.  So  apparent- 
ly the  biggest  companies  who  hold  most 
of  the  patents  did  not  win  in  the  vote 
before  the  NAM. 

Mr.  TUBdULTY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  without  going  into 
the  question  of  the  size  of  the  businesses 
of  the  members  of  the  NAM,  in  effect, 
however,  those  who  are  opposing  the  bill 
are  interested  in  their  own  finances. 
Actually  what  the  Government  has  done 
is  this.  It  has  induced  these  inventors 
to  come  forward  with  their  brain-chil- 
dren, which  they  did  not  have  to  do  in 
the  first  place,  telling  them  that  if  they 
brought  out  their  invention,  the  result 
of  their  genius,  they  would  have  17  years 
in  which  to  get  the  fruit  from  their 
genius.  Now  because  of  public  service  to 
the  country  they  are  deprived  of  that, 
and  these  men  who  are  financially  big 
come  in  now  and  protest  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  performing  a  public  serv- 
ice, and  want  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the 
genius  of  others. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Obviously 
there  is  a  financial  gain  to  the  people 
who  are  relying  on  the  expiration  of 
these  patents.  Of  course,  they  are  in- 
terested in  those  patents  expiring.  But 
the  fact  that  others  are  interested  does 
^  not  mean  that  the  public  will  not  ulti- 
mately benefit,  because  the  sooner 
patents  are  released  to  public  use,  the 
sooner  others  can  use  them.  Also,  if 
you  increase  the  cost  to  those  people  who 
are  now  using  these  patents,  that  will 
undoubtedly  raise  the  cost  of  whatever 
product  they  are  manufacturing. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  my  own 
State  of  Texas. 


Mr.  FISHER.  Just  to  throw  a  Uttle 
more  light  on  the  question  of  the  NAM. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
that  I  am  not  an  authority  on  that. 
The  organization  probably  has  never 
supported  me  in  my  life,  although  I  am 
privileged  to  have  the  friendship  and 
support  of  many  businessmen  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  should  like  to  cite  to 
the  gentleman  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Prank  P.  Scully,  president,  SciUly  Signal 
Co.,  Melrose,  Mass.,  a  small  company  em- 
ploying approximately  75  people.  Mr. 
Scully  represented  the  Patent  Equity 
Association  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  patent  committee  of  the  NAM.  He 
is  a  small  operator.  He,  of  course,  is  for 
this  bill  and  against  the  amendment. 
Here  is  what  he  says  about  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman about  to  ask  me  a  question? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  am  going  to  ask  if  the 
gentleman  recalls  this  testimony.  He 
says: 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  Is  any  brief 
here  from  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. If  there  were  and  It  were  pos- 
sible. I  would  like  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  because  I  have  been  Intimately  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  has  happened  In  the 
NAM  In  the  last  2  years.  It  certainly  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  smaller 
company. 

Then  he  adds: 

Of  the  176  members,  136  represent  the 
biggest  companies  In  the  country.  There  are 
only  two  members  from  companies  rated 
less  than  $125,000. 

That  is  out  of  176  members. 

If  there  Is  any  brief  from  them.  I  would 
appreciate  an  opportxulty  to  make  some 
comments. 

I  do  not  imderstand  that  NAM  as  such 
has  taken  a  formal  stand  on  this,  al- 
though the  patent  committee  did  do  so. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
refiects  the  best  knowledge  we  have  on 
the  subject.  The  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Patent  Lawyers 
are  also  very  clearly  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Fheling- 

HUYSKMl. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  fundamental  merits  of 
this  bill  are  so  obvious  that  we  need  not 
labor  the  question  any  longer.  The  basic 
question  is.  Do  we  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  adequate  induce- 
ments for  our  inventors?  The  Consti- 
tution specifically  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  "to  promote 
the  progress  of  science."  This  bill  is  a 
reasonable  one,  and  this  extension  should 
be  provided  to  these  inventors. 

The  arguments  against  this  bill  are 
narrowly  legalistic.  They  are  funda- 
mentally attacks  on  our  well-established 
patent  laws.  We  have  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  encouraging  inven- 
tions. Today  especially  adequate  in- 
ducements should  be  provided  to  en- 
courage inventive  genius.  Our  patent 
laws  are  soimd  and  should  not  be 
whittled  away. 

This  extension  of  patent  rights  is  not. 
as  has  been  claimed,  tmduly  costly  to 


the  public.  Traditionally  inventors  have 
been  granted  certain  benefits  to  encour- 
age their  talents.  The  public  stands  to 
benefit  substantially  thereby. 

Even  if  this  extension  increases  the 
workload  of  the  Patent  Office,  as  has 
been  argued  here  today,  we  should  not 
for  that  reason  deny  this  legitimate  re- 
lief. The  alternative  to  a  general  bill 
of  this  type  would  be  a  flood  of  private 
patent  relief  bills. 

The  basic  issue  presented  by  this  bill 
is  whether  the  Oovernment  has  fully 
discharged  its  obligations  unless  these 
specific  extensions  are  granted.  It  seems 
clear  that  a  moral  obligation  at  least 
still  exists.  If  the  proposed  relief  were 
not  granted,  the  Government  would  not 
be  fully  discharging  the  obligations 
which  it  recognized  at  the  time  these 
patents  were  issued. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  If  at  any  time 
during  any  of  the  periods  specified  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section — 

<  1 )  the  term  of  any  patent  of  the  United 
States  Including  time  during  which  any  in- 
dividual or  Individuals,  owning  solely  or 
jointly  with  his  spouse  or  their  spouses  the 
entire  Interest  in  such  patent,  was  or  were 
performing  honorable  service  on  active  duty 
In  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Ouard.  which  service  prevented  or 
substantially  ciutalled  the  normal  use,  ex- 
ploitation, promotion,  or  development  of  the 
patent;  or 

(2)  the  normal  use,  exploitation,  promo- 
tion, or  development  of  the  Inventions  de- 
scribed and  claimed  In  any  patent  of  the 
United  States  was  presented  or  substantially 
curtaUed  by  any  order  of  an  agency  of  the 
Government  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  pro- 
duction or  use  of  any  class  of  machines,  ar- 
ticles, or  materials,  or  the  use  of  any  class 
of  processes  or  formulas;  or 

(3)  to  further  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  owner  of  such  patent 
has  heretofore  granted  a  license  thereunder 
to  the  United  States,  or  to  manufactvirers, 
producers,  or  contractors  authorizing  them 
to  produce  or  furnish  goods  or  services  for  or 
to  the  United  States,  without  pajrment  of 
royalty,  or  at  a  nominal  royalty,  such  license 
having  been  granted  by  such  owner  to  pro- 
mote any  war  effort,  or  any  program  of  re- 
armament or  preparation  for  the  national 
defense,  in  which  the  United  States  has  been 
engaged  since  the  invasion  of  Poland  by 
Germany  on  September  1.  1939;  and  since 
September  1,  1939,  under  the  authority  of 
such  license,  the  United  States,  or  manu- 
facturers, producers,  or  contractors  ftunish- 
Ing  goods  or  services  to  the  United  States, 
have  made  substantial  use  of  the  invention 
embodied  In  such  patent  in  the  production 
or  furnishing  of  goods  or  services  for  or  to 
the  United  States,  such  use  of  said  Invention 
having  been  of  material  assistance  and  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States  in  coimection  with 
any  war  effort,  or  any  program  of  rearma- 
ment or  preparation  for  the  national  defense, 
which  granting  of  a  license  prevented  or 
substantially  curtailed  the  normal  use.  ex- 
ploitation, promotion,  or  development  of  the 
patent; 

then  the  terms  of  such  patent  may  be  ex- 
tended In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

(b)  The  period  of  extension  of  a  patent 
under  this  act  shall  be  a  further  term  fron» 
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the  expirfttlon  of  th«  original  term,  u  fol- 
Iowa: 

(1)  In  CMM  when  the  only  grounds  for 
extension  are  thoae  deecrlbed  In  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  section,  the  further  term 
■hall  equal  twice  the  length  of  the  active 
serrlce  during  the  applicable  period  or 
pmiods  specified  In  subsection  (d). 

(2)  In  cases  where  the  only  grounds  for 
extension  are  those  described  In  subsection 
(a)  (2),  the  further  term  shall  equal  the 
time  for  which  (during  the  applicable  period 
or  periods  specified  In  subsection  (d))  the 
practice  of  the  InTentlons  described  and 
claimed  in  the  patent  was  prevented  or  sub- 
stantially eurtaUed  as  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(3)  In  cases  where  the  only  grounds  for 
extension  are  those  described  In  subsection 
(a)  (3).  the  further  term  shall  equal  the 
period  during  which  the  Initial  license 
granted  by  the  owner  of  such  patent,  with- 
out payment  of  royalty,  or  at  a  nominal 
royalty,  was  In  effect  after  September  1. 
193»:  Provided,  however.  That  In  no  erent 
shall  the  period  of  extension  hereunder  be 
greater  than  the  period  during  which  the 
normal  use.  exploitation  or  development  of 
the  patent  was  prevented  or  substantially 
curtailed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  4.  line  8.  after  "In  effect**  strike  out 
"after  September  1.  1SW9:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  In-  and  Insert  the  following: 
"between  September  2.  1945,  and  AprU  29. 
1962.  for  licensee  granted  during  the  na- 
tional emergency  of  1939  (proclamation  No. 
2352)  or  between  July  26.  1953.  and  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act  for  licenses  granted  dur- 
ing the  national  emergency  of  1950  (procla- 
mation No.  2914).     In". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusettj.  Mr. 
Chalnnan.  I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cuans  of  Idas- 
sachiisetts:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"That  (a)  tf  at  any  time  during  any  of  the 
periods  specified  in  subsection  (d>  of  this 
section — 

"  (1)  the  term  of  any  patent  of  the  United 
States  Including  time  during  which  any  In- 
dividual or  Individuals,  owning  solely  or 
Jointly  with  his  spoiise  or  their  spouses  the 
entire  Interest  In  such  patent,  was  or  were 
performing  honorabla  service  on  active  duty 
Ln  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps, 
ar  Coast  Guard,  which  service  prevented  or 
lubetantlally  ciu-tailed  the  normal  use.  ex- 
jlolUtlon.  promoUon.  or  development  of  the 
patent;  or 

"(2)   to  further  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  owner  of  such  patent 
las  heretofore  granted  a  Ucense  thereunder 
o  the  United  States,  or  to  manufacturers. 
:  producers,  or  contractors  authorizing  them 
1  o  produce  or  furnish  goods  or  services  for  or 
o  the  United  Sutes.  without  payment  of 
1  oyalty.  or  at  a  nominal  royalty,  such  license 
]  lavlng  been  granted  by  such  owner  to  pro- 
mote any  war  effort,  or  any  program  or  re- 
j  rmament  or  preparation  for  the  national 
c  afense.  Ln  which  the  United  SUtes  has  been 
( ngaged  since  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  Ger- 
many on  September  1.  1B38:  and  since  Sep- 
t:mber  1.  1939.  under  the  authority  of  such 
I  cense,  the  United  States,  or  manufacturers. 
r  roducers.  or  contractors  fiuniahing  goods  or 
s  srvlces  to  the  United  States,  have  made  sub- 
s  antlal   use  of  the  invention  embodied  In 
8  ach  patent  In  the  production  or  furnishing 
or   goods  or  services  for  or  to   the  United 
S  ^ates.  such  use  of  said  invention  having  been 
or   material   assistance   and    benefit    to   the 
t  nlted  State*  in  connection  with  any  war 


effort,  or  any  program  of  rearmament  or 
preparation  for  the  national  defense,  which 
granting  of  a  license  prevented  or  substan- 
tially curtailed  the  normal  use.  exploitation, 
promotion,  or  development  of  the  patent; 

then  the  term  of  such  patent  may  be  ex- 
tended in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

"(b)  The  period  of  extension  of  a  patent 
under  this  act  shall  be  a  further  term  from 
the  expiration  of  the  OTlglnal  term  as  follows: 
*'(1)  In  cases  where  the  only  grounds  for 
extension  are  those  described  In  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  section,  the  fuirther  term  shall 
equal  twice  the  length  of  the  active  service 
during  the  applicable  period  or  periods  spe- 
cified In  subeectlcn  (d). 

•*(2)  In  cases  where  the  only  grounds  for 
extension  are  those  described  in  subsection 
(a)  (2).  the  further  term  shall  equal  the 
period  during  which  the  Initial  license 
granted  by  the  owner  of  such  patent,  with- 
out payment  of  royalty,  or  at  a  nominal 
royalty,  was  in  effect  between  September  2. 
1945.  and  AprU  29.  1952.  for  licenses  granted 
during  the  national  emergency  of  1939  (proc- 
lamatlon  No.  2352)  or  between  July  2«.  1953. 
and  the  effective  date  of  this  act  for  licenses 
granted  during  the  national  emergency  of 
1950  (proclamation  No.  2914).  In  no  event 
shall  the  period  of  extension  hereunder  be 
greater  than  the  period  during  which  the 
normal  use.  exploitation,  or  development  of 
the  patent  was  prevented  or  substantially 
curtailed. 

"(3)  In  cases  where  grounds  for  extension 
exist  under  more  than  one  paragraph  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  further  terms  designated  In 
this  subsection  (b)  shaU  not  be  cumulative 
but  shall  be  determined  under  the  applicable 
paragraph  of  this  subsection  (b)  which  re- 
sults In  the  longest  extension. 

"(c)  If  the  ownership  of  the  patent  at  the 
time  the  circumstances,  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  which  qualify  the  patent  for  ex- 
tension, first  arose.  U  different  from  the 
ownership  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
appllcaUon  for  extension  under  this  act.  such 
application  shall  be  acted  upon  only  if  the 
owner  or  owners  at  the  time  such  circum- 
stances first  arose  (or  their  legal  representa- 
tives) have  joined  In  such  application. 

"(d)  The  periods  during  which  one  or  more 
of  the  clrcumf  tances  described  In  subsection 
(a)  (1)  must  have  occurred  In  order  to 
qualify  a  patent  for  extension  imder  this 
act  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  period  beginning  December  7. 
1941.  and  ending  September  2.   1945. 

"(2)  The  period  beginning  June  28.  1950 
and  ending  July  26.  1933. 

"(e)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
reissue  patent  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
same  patent  as  that  which  it  supersedes. 

"Sac.  2.  (a)  On  the  filing  of  an  application 
for  extension  of  the  term  of  a  patent  here- 
under,  together   with   such   information   as 
may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
upon  payment  of  such  Inltlsl   fees  as   the 
Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe, the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  no- 
tice  thereof   in   the  Official   Gazette   of   the 
Patent  Office.    Within  60  days  from  such  pub- 
lication any  person  may  oppose  an  appUca- 
tlon  for  extension  by  filing  with  the  Com- 
missioner   a    noUce    of    opposition    thereto 
sUtlng    the   grounds    therefor,    which   shall 
not  Include  any  charge  that  the  patent  Is  in- 
valid.    If  a  proper  notice  of  opposition   Is 
filed  and  payment  is  made  by  the  opponent 
of  such  Initial  fees  as  the  Commissioner  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  set  a  day  for  hearing  and  shall 
give  not  less  than  30  days*  noUce  of  such 
hearing  to  the  parties  In  Interest.     Upon  the 
hearing  the  parties  In  Interest  shall  present 
such  evidence  as  they  believe  Is  relevant  and 
such  other  pertinent  evidence  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioner.     If,  from  all  the 
evidence  presented  before  him.  the  Commis- 
sioner is  satisfied  that  a  patent  should  be  ex- 
tended la  accordance  with  this  act,  he  shall 
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grant  stich  extension.  The  Commissioner 
shall  fix  the  totel  fees  (not  exceeding  glftO) 
to  be  paid  by  each  applicant  for  extension  of 
the  term  of  a  patent  hereunder  and  the  totel 
fees  (not  exceeding  $50)  to  be  paid  by  each  ^ 
opponent  to  an  application,  the  specific 
amount  of  all  such  fees  to  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  work  of  the  Patent  Office  re- 
quired in  processing  the  application  or  in 
hearing  an  opponent  thereto,  as  the  case  may 
be.  and  the  estimated  cost  thereof  to  the 
Patent  Office. 

"(b)  The  Cbmmissloner  may  cstebllsh 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  act. 

"Sec.  3.  Any  appllcaUon  for  the  extension 
of  the  term  of  a  patent  hereunder  &hall  be 
filed  within  1  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  except  for  applications  which  are 
filed  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  section  1. 
which  applications  shall  be  filed  within  1 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  this  act  or 
within  1  year  from  the  date  of  the  applicant's 
honorable  discharge  from  service. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  shall  issue  a 
certificate  evidencing  the  granting  of  an  ex- 
tension hereunder.  A  notice  of  the  granting 
of  an  extension  shall  appear  In  the  Official 
Gasette  of  the  Patent  Office. 

"Sec.  5.  Upon  the  issuance  of  the  certificate 
of  extension,  said  patent  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  in  law  as  though  It  bad  been 
originally  granted  for  17  years  plus  the  term 
of  such  extension,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided herein. 

••Sec.  6.  Except  where  the  owner  of  • 
patent  extended  hereunder  was  entitled  to 
royalUes  under  said  patent  (whether  or  not 
such  royalties  were  received  or  waived)  for 
any  class  of  machines,  articles,  or  materials, 
or  for  the  use  of  any  class  of  processes  or 
formulas,  produced  or  furnished  exclusively 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Stetes. 
or  used  exclusively  by  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  Ststee.  no  peteat  extended 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  scree 
as  a  basu  for  any  claim  by  reason  of  manu- 
facture, use.  or  sale  by  or  for  the  United 
Stetes  during  the  period  of  extension,  and 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  shall  remain 
in  all  respects  as  If  such  patent  had  not 
been  extended. 

"Sxc.  7.  In  the  event  that  an  extension  Is 
not  Issued  until  after  the  date  of  expira- 
Uon  of  the  original  term  of  a  patent  or 
reissue  thereof,  the  extension  order  shall 
provide  that  any  vested  rlghte  arlaing  out  of 
the  actual  manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of  \hm 
Invention  covered  by  the  patent  so  extended. 
which  took  place  after  the  said  expiration 
and  before  the  Issuance  of  the  extension 
order  may  continue  during  the  remainder, 
if  any.  of  the  period  of  the  extension  upon 
such  terms  and  condlUons  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe,  including  the  payment 
of  reasonable  royalties,  providing  the  per- 
son or  persons  claiming  such  vested  rlghte 
establish  such  rlghte  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioner  upon  a  hearing. 

"Sic.  8.  In  any  action  for  infringement 
after  the  expiration  of  17  years  from  the 
grant  of  the  patent  and  during  the  period 
of  such  extension,  the  defendant  may  plead 
and  prove  that  a;jy  material  stetement  of 
the  application  for  extension  required  by 
this  act  Is  not  true  in  fact;  and  If  any  one 
or  more  of  such  sUtemente  shall  be  found 
untrue  In  fact.  Judgment  shall  be  rendered 
for  the  defendant,  with  coate. 

"Sxc.  9.  If  any  party  In  interest  for  an 
extension  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
of  the  Conunlssloner  or  of  any  fxiard  esteb- 
llshed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  deter- 
mination of  applications  for  extension,  he 
shall  have  an  appeal  to  the  United  Stetes 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  or 
suit  In  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  provided  In  the  case  of  appli- 
cations for  patent." 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts,  htc. 
Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  form  of  this 
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amendment,  it  was  dmf  ted  by  the  counsel 
of  the  C<mimittee  on  the  Judiciary  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  the  bill  H.  R.  2128 
except  that  it  omits  subsection  2.  The 
form  of  this  amendment  is  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  these  provisions,  which 
are  taken  from  another  bill.  H.  R.  8534, 
which  was  introduced  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Blassachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Is  It  correct  to  say  that 
the  gentleman's  amendqient  really  has 
the  effect  of  striking  out  section  2  of 
the  bill  presently  before  us? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  That 
Is  subsection  2.  That  is  the  only  effect, 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  ollered  In  this  form 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  other 
minor  amendments  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  FISHER.  It  would  retain  sec- 
tions 1  and  3.  which  have  been  referred 
to,  but  would  delete  section  2;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have  already 

argued  this  question  in  length,  I  see  no 
reason  for  going  into  it  much  further. 

1  would  Just  like  to  pick  up  a  few  pieces 
left  from  the  preceding  argument. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  would  not 
be  many  applications  under  subsection 

2  if  this  bill  were  pasted.  In  answer  to 
that.  I  point  out  pate  6  of  the  com- 
mittee report  which  slates: 

The  United  States  Patent  Office  estimates 
that  there  could  be  about  13.000  applica- 
tions in  this  class.     This  Is  a  top  estimate. 

That  Is  a  great  many  applications  to 
be  added  to  the  200.0CO  backlog  of  pat- 
ent applications  which  were  recently  be- 
fore that  office. 

It  has  also  been  sucgested  that  the 
people  who  would  benefit  from  this  legis- 
lation would  be  the  invtmtors  themselves. 
That  is  not  generally  the  fact.  These  m- 
ventions  when  they  are  made,  if  they 
are  valuable,  usually  are  sold  to  some 
large  bu.'^iness  enterprise.  The  people 
who  would  benefit  from  this  legislation 
are  the  big  business  enterprises  who  are 
the  large  holders  of  patents. 

One  final  point — it  has  been  urged 
that  the  war  production  orders  which 
Interfered  with  the  exploitation  of  pat- 
ents violated  the  common  law  rights  of 
patent  owners.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
just  the  point.  These  war  production 
orders  violated  the  common  law  rights 
of  all  kinds  of  people  who  had  a  right  to 
enpage  in  business. 

The  only  reason  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  seek  to  differentiate  patent 
owners  from  others  is  because  they  had 
special  rights  above  and  beyond  common 
law  rights.  But  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  again  and  again  that  the  granting 
of  a  patent  gives  to  the  patent  owner 
nothing  that  he  did  not  have  before.  It 
restrains  others  from  the  use  of  his  In- 
vention. It  grants  him  the  right  to  pre- 
vent others  from  using  his  invention.  It 
does  not  give  him  any  right  to  use  his 
invention  because  that  Is  something  he 
had  anyway.  We  aU  have  the  right  to 
use  our  own  property. 


I  recpectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  my  remarks  printed  at  page 
3957  of  the  Congrkssionax.  Record  of 
March  5,  1956  in  which  appear  some 
further  arguments  against  subsection  2 
of  the  bill. 

Finally,  B4r.  Chairman,  there  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  a  letter  from 
the  American  Patent  Law  Association. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  an  associa- 
tion composed  of  gentlemen  who  would 
undoubtedly  get  a  lot  of  business  if  this 
bill  is  enacted  into  a  law.  I  read  the 
letter  which  is  as  follows: 

AMcaiCAN  Patent  Law  Assocmttoit, 

Washington,  D.  C.  March  5.  195iS. 
Im  Opposition  to  H.  B.  2128.  Patent  Bxten- 

BION     (SCHEDOT.EO    ffOE    DEBATE    ON    WEDNES- 
DAY,  March   7) 

To  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
lives. 

Deab  Congxessman:  This  association  Is  a 
national  organization,  founded  in  1897.  and 
having  a  present  membership  of  2,000  law- 
yers specialLiing  to  patent  practice.  We  rep- 
resent patent  owners  and.  because  we  do, 
it  might  be  thought  that  we  would  favor 
patent  extension  generally.  But  we  are  op- 
posed to  It  because  we  feel  that  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  welfare  of  the  patent  system, 
with  which  we  are  vitally  concerned. 

We  are  firmly  opposed  In  principle  to  the 
extension  of  the  terms  of  patente  where  the 
normal  \ise.  exploitetlon,  promotion,  or  de- 
velopment of  the  invention  was  prevented  or 
curteiled  by  shortages  of  materials.  Govern- 
ment regulations,  or  the  like  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

In  our  Judgment  this  would  constitute 
class  legislation  without  any  real  Justifica- 
tion. 

The  wartime  controls  in  question  were  not 
controls  especially  directed  toward  patente 
or  patent  owners,  but  were  controls  on  pro- 
duction and  materials  which  affected  patent 
owners  no  differently  from  many  other  en- 
terprises not  involving  patente.  The  right 
to  manufacture,  use.  or  sell  an  Invention  is 
not  a  right  obteined  by  a  patent,  as  a  patent 
grante  only  the  right  to  exclude  others  from 
the  use  of  tl^e  Invention.  Any  wartime  cur- 
tailment of  the  right  to  manufacture,  use. 
or  sell  an  Invention  was  not  a  curtellment 
of  a  right  obtained  by  a  patent.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  such  curtailment  shortened  the 
period  that  a  patentee  might  enjoy  and  profit 
from  his  monopoly,  his  loss  was  no  different 
In  kind  or  degree  from  countless  other  sim- 
ilar losses  suilered  by  many  nonpatent  own- 
ers during  the  war.  There  is  no  reason  that 
ths  purchasing  public,  and  It  Is  they  and  not 
the  Government  who  would  pay  for  the  pro- 
posed extension,  should  reimburse  patent 
owners  any  more  than  others  who  suffered 
similar  losses. 

We  also  oppose  the  ground  of  extension 
that  the  owners  of  patents  granted  royalty- 
free  licenses  to  the  United  Stetes  during  war- 
time and,  therefore,  received  less  reward  for 
governmental  use  of  their  Inventions  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Many 
patentees  during  the  war,  for  patriotic  or 
other  reasons,  granted  royalty-free  licenses 
to  the  Government.  In  many  cases  the  pat- 
entees were  given  production  orders  to  the 
extent  of  their  capacity  to  produce  and  the 
licenses  were  desired  by  the  Government  for 
freedom  to  obtain  secondary  sources  of  sup- 
ply without  patent  liability.  In  all  cases  the 
patente  remained  in  force  against  the  public 
Insofar  as  production  other  than  for  the 
Government  was  concerned  so  that  the  gen- 
eral public  was  not  relieved  from  liability 
for  infringement  of  such  licensed  patente. 

To  extend  the  term  of  any  patent  on  this 
ground  as  now  proposed  would  result  In  ex- 
tending the  term  of  potential  llabUlty  for 


infringement  by  the  public  for  an  additional 
period,  whereas  the  public  has  never  been 
relieved  of  that  liability  for  a  conunenstirate 
period. 

This  association  opposes  class  legislation 
directed  to  patente  because  It  believes  there 
is  strength  In  that  poeition  as  a  fundamental 
policy  to  avoid  unwarranted  attacks  on  the 
patent  system.  We  realize  that  some  patent 
owners  would  like  to  extend  their  patente  at 
the  expense  of  the  particular  segment  of  in- 
dustry which  would  be  affected  by  the  exten- 
sion. But.  as  a  matter  of  overall  policy,  we 
have  consistently  opposed  such  class  legis- 
lation and  we  respectfully  urge  that  this  bill 
be  defeated. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Am^can  Patent  Law  Association, 

By  RiCHABo  Whitdic, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Patent 
Legislation, 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.    Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
The   substitute  amendment  offered   by 
the  gentleman  in  effect  strikes  out  the 
heart  of  the  bill  and  retains  in  it  the 
first  subsection  and  the  third  subsection, 
both  of  which  are  of  minor  importance 
and  would  affect  only  a  relatively  few 
ntimber  of  patents.    The  heart  of  the  bill 
is  section  2,  which  he  seeks  by  his  substi- 
tute to  strike  out.    What  the  gentleman 
is  seeking  to  do  is  to  deny  to  those  patent 
holders,  many  of  whom  are  small  indi- 
vidual operators  with  limited  resources, 
working  in  basement  or  garage  work- 
shops, struggling  to  produce  something 
of  value  not  only  to  themselves  but  to 
society  generally,  the  rewards  of  their 
Inventions  for  a  period  of  time.     Time 
is  of  the  essence  in  patents,  because,  tm- 
like  other  rights,  other  property  rights 
which  exist  in  perpetuity,  patents  exist 
for  only  a  limited  period  of  time,  an  ex- 
tremely brief  period,  17  years.    The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Cur- 
tis], would  seek  to  deny  a  substantial 
portion  of   this  period  to  the  patent 
holders. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  po- 
sition of   the  National   Association   of 
Manufacturers  with  respect  to  this  legis- 
lation.   Actually,  the  big  manufacturers 
have  pursued  a  rather  consistent  poUcy 
in  opposing  patents  In  many  wasrs,  and 
sometimes  almost  seeming  to  try  to  com- 
pletely undermine  the  patent  system  by 
continually  tying  up  in  Utigatlon  any 
inventor  who  seeks  to  prevent  infringe- 
ment of  his  patent;  by  trying  to  destroy 
the  small  individual  inventors.    That  at- 
titude is  clearly  reflected  by  the  position 
that  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers has  taken  on  this  legislation. 
They  are  opposed  to  it.    By  and  large 
they  are  the  patent  users.    The  patent 
owners,  the  individuals  who  invent  the 
devices  are  the  ones  who  favor  this  legis- 
lation.    But  since  the  Court  of  Claims 
has  held  that  individuals  are  entitled  to 
compensation    where    private    property 
was  taken  without  due  process  of  law 
through  these  Government  stop  orders, 
why  should  an  inventor  not  be  entitled  • 
to  some  relief  where  the  normal  use  and 
exploitation  of  and  profit  from  an  in- 
vention was  denied  to  the  Inventor  by 
one  of  these  Government  stop  orders? 
I  submit  that  it  was  the  taking  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  just  as 
much  as  was  the  case  of  the  gold  mine 
operators.   To  deny  these  patent  owners 
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:  ull  enjoyment  of  their  full  17-year  pe- 
:  iod  under  tlielr  patents  Is  the  taking  of 
1  heir  rights  without  due  process  of  law. 
'  Therefore  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 

rejected.  

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
(  pposltion  to  the  amendment. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Mr.  OuMPACKiR]  has  stated  the  case 
1  ery  clearly.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sach'jsetts  [Mr.  Cttktis]  likewise  stated 
1  ery  clearly  Just  what  the  issue  is.  This 
1;  an  attempt  to  strike  out  section  2. 
\  'hich  Is  the  heart  of  this  bill.  I  do  not 
t  link  the  committee  would  have  both- 
cred  to  report  it  or  bring  it  in  here  if 
section  2  had  not  been  in  the  bill.  So. 
i '  you  vote  for  the  pending  amendment. 
>ou  might  Just  as  well  vote  against  the 
till  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The    gentleman    from   Indiana    [Mr. 
C  KUMPACKCR  ]  has  very  properly  empha< 
s  zed  the  time  element  that  is  involved 
111  this  issue.    Seventeen  years  is  not  a 
very  Ion?  period  of  time  during  which 
t  >  exploit  and  do  something  about  a  new 
i<  lea  or  a  new  process.     By  the  time  you 
Si  (t  up  the  machinery  for  the  production 
o '  it  and  an  organization  to  get  it  dis- 
t;  ibuted,  one-third  or  one-half  the  time 
is  gone.    Then,  if  somebody  infringes  on 
it,    particularly    some    large    company 
)*hich  always  has  lawyers  at  its  beck 
a  id  call.  17  years  is  a  short  period  of 
time  as  far  as  the  maximum  use  and 
e:  :ploitation  is  concerned.     When  5  or  6 
y  ;ars  are  taken  out  by  arbitrary  action 
o;i  the  part  of  the  Government,  neces- 
si  ry  under  emergency  conditions,   but 
w  lich  stops  the  clock  from  moving  as 
fir  as  the  owner  of  the  patent  is  con- 
crmed.  the  patentee  finds  himself,  in- 
stead of  having   17  years  for  use  and 
e:  ploitation.  with  perhaps  only  12  years. 
The    Giovernment    premised    him    17 
ytars.  but  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
ydu  are  saying  to  him.  "You  are  not 
gding  to  have  17  years,  you  are  going 
tc  have  12  or  13  or  14." 

Can  we  in  good  faith  say  that  the 
Uiitsd  States  Government  should  not 
stmd  upon  its  promise,  its  commitment 
to  give  the  holder  of  a  patent  17  years  of 
u£e  instead  of  12.  when  the  reduction 
C8  me  about  through  no  fault  of  the  pat- 
er tholders  themselves? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ge  itleman  yield? 

\Ar.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m  m  from  West  Virginia. 

\Ar.  BAILEY.  Is  this  section  not  broad 
enough  to  include  a  lot  of  patents  that 
wt  re  seized  by  the  Government  in  World 
W  ir  II?  I  was  on  the  Patents  Committee 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  I  know  a 
lot  of  valuable  patents  were  divided  and 
alUted  out  to  industry  in  this  country, 
A  ot  of  those  patents  were  not  author- 
ize i.    They  belong  to  the  Government. 

<fr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tit  ed  to  his  views. 

!  )0,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  point  in 
pu  -suing  this  thing.  As  I  see  it  the  Pat- 
en OfBce  says  this  is  administratively 
feasible.  It  does  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
an  rthlng.  it  does  not  restore  anything  to 
pa  entholders  except  the  time  that  was 
tail  en  from  them  by  an  arbitrary  act  of 
Government,  a  stop  order  that  they 
co\  Id  not  uae  the  patent  for  the  duration 
of  he  emergency. 


This  simply  restores  what  the  OoTcm- 
ment  took  away  from  them  so  they  will 
have  17  years  instead  of  12,  13,  or  10,  as 
would  be  the  case  should  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts be  approved.  All  it  does  is  to 
give  them  the  17  years'  use  they  were 
promised  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word- 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  much  of  the  Committee's  time,  but 
this  bill  is  one  that  has  some  merit.  I 
believe  section  1  is  desirable.  We  are 
trying  to  help  our  veterans,  and  most  of 
us  here  are  veterans. 

I  think  section  3.  the  relief  provision. 
Is  desirable. 

Section  2.  however,  is  one  part  of  the 
bill  which.  I  believe,  is  most  undesirable. 
I  believe  it  is  xmfair,  and  unjust  to  the 
American  people  to  impose  upon  them 
these  proposed  limitations  and  the  trib- 
ute that  they  would  pay  to  the  holders  of 
most  of  the  major  patents  in  this  coun- 
try if  this  section  were  approved.  I 
think  that  section  2  is  the  only  part  of 
this  bill  that  is  in  controversy. 

I  think  that  when  this  bill  goes  over 
to  the  Senate  we  are  going  to  have  an- 
other problem  over  there.  If  we  Just 
eliminate  section  2  from  the  bill  I  think 
the  people  who  should  be  helped  will  be 
helped. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  give  very 
serious  consideration  to  the  Curtis 
amendment  which  will,  in  effect,  strike 
section  2  from  this  bill  and  leave  in  those 
proviaions  concerning  veterans  and 
those  who  should  be  granted  relief  under 
section  3. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.    I  yield. 
Mr.    RHODES    of    Arizona.     I    would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
what   the   effect  of  striking   section   2 
would  be.    As  I  read  section  2  it  sets  up 
procedures  for  appeal  or  contest  in  the 
event  that  an  application  for  extension 
is  filed.     It  appears  that  if  section  2  is 
taken  out  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
would  have  no  recourse  in  the  event  an 
extension  request  is  filed  except  to  grant 
it.    Is  that  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  No:  that  is 
not  my  understanding. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
think  the  reference  there.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, should  be  to  subsection  2  on  page  2, 
not  to  section  2. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [lifr. 
Curtis  I . 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  those 
patentees  who  by  reason  of  their  service 
with  the  Armed  Forces  or  because  of  the 
shortage  of  materials  caused  by  the  war 
were  unable  to  exploit  their  patents,  de- 
serve to  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  labor 
and  ingenuity. 
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There  have  been  some  objections 
raised  to  section  2  in  the  bill,  and  I  well 
realize  that  Members  who  have  made 
such  objections  have  some  reason  cer- 
tainly for  so  doing ;  however,  the  weight 
of  the  argument  for  the  retention  of 
section  2  Is.  in  my  opinion,  with  the 
proponents. 

I  have  been  advised  that  in  the  paat 
and  at  the  present  time  all  expired  pat- 
ents, except  a  few  which  bear  the  label 
"supersecref  are  placed  In  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  States  Patent  Of- 
fice. These  patents,  therefore,  not  only 
become  available  to  American  citizens 
but  to  citizens  of  other  countries  as  well. 
I  believe  that  Inventive  abiUty  and  In- 
genuity of  the  American  people  Is  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  foreign  nation. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  do  have  recipro- 
cal relations  in  this  field  with  practically 
every  nation  in  the  world  in  the  exchange 
of  information  and  expired  patent  rights. 
we  get  from  foreign  countries  a  lot  less 
than  we  give  them. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  restore  to 
patentees  in  the  three  classifications 
their  patent  rights  for  a  period  of  years 
and  by  virtue  thereof  will  make  those 
patents  unavailable  for  use  by  citizens 
of  foreign  lands. 

I  hope  the  bill  pa.sses  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts) there  were— ayes  17.  noes  32. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(4)  In  cases  where  grounds  for  extension 
exist  under  more  than  one  paragraph  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  further  terms  designated  In 
this  subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  cumulative 
but  shall  be  determined  under  the  appUcabl* 
paragraph  of  this  subsection  (b)  which  re- 
•ulU  In  the  longest  extension. 

(c>  If  the  ownership  of  the  patent  at  th« 
time  the  clrcumstancea.  described  In  sut>aec- 
tlon  (a),  which  qualify  the  patent  for  eiten- 
alon,  first  aroae.  U  different  from  the  owner- 
ship at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion for  eitension  under  this  act,  such 
application  shall  be  acted  upon  only  if  the 
owner  or  owners  at  the  time  such  circum- 
stances first  aroae  (or  their  legal  repreaenta- 
tlTes)  have  joined  In  such  application. 

(d)  The  periods  during  which  one  or  more 
of  the  circumstances  described  In  subsection 
(a)  (1)  or  subsection  (a)  (2)  must  have 
occurred  in  order  to  qualify  a  patent  for 
extension  under  this  act  are  as  fallows: 

(1)  The  period  beginning  December  7, 
1941.  and  ending  September  2.  1945. 

(2)  The  period  beginning  June  a«,  1950, 
and  ending  July  26.  1953. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  thia  aectlon.  a  re- 
issue patent  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
same  patent  as  that  which  It  supersedes. 

Sec  2.  (a)  On  the  filing  of  an  application 
for  extenalon  of  the  term  of  a  patent  here- 
under, together  with  such  Information  aa 
may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
upon  payment  of  such  Initial  fees  aa  the 
Commlsaloner  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scrltw.  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a 
notice  thereof  in  the  Official  Oazette  of  the 
Patent  Office.  Within  SO  days  from  such  pub- 
lication any  person  may  oppoac  an  applica- 
tion for  extension  by  filing  with  the  Commis- 
sioner a  noUce  of  oppoalUon  thereto  stating 
the  grounds  therefor,  which  shall  not  include 
any  charge  that  the  patent  U  Invalid.  If  a 
proper  notice  of  oppoaltlon  U  filed  and  pay- 
ment la  made  by  the  op(x)nent  of  such  Initial 
feee  as  the  Commissioner  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe,  ♦he  Commlsaloner  ahall  set  a 
day   for   hearing   which   ahall   be   within  4S 
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day*  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  aucta  nottoe 
of  opposition,  and  ahall  give  not  leaa  than 
30  days'  notice  of  such  hearing  to  the  parties 
In  Interest.    Upon  the  hearing  the  parties  In 
Interest  shall  present  such  evidence  as  they 
believe  Is  revelant  and  such  other  pertinent 
evidence  aa  may  be  required  by  the  Conunla- 
sloner.     If.  from  all  the  evidence  presented 
before   him.   the   Commlasloner   Is   satisfied 
that  a  patent  ahould  be  extended  In  accord- 
ance with  this  act.  he  shall  grant  such  exten- 
sion.    The  Commissioner  shall  take  action 
granting  or  denying  an  extension  within  0 
months  after  the  filing  of  an  application  for 
extension.     The  Commissioner  shall  fix  the 
total  fees  (not  exceeding  $150)  to  be  paid  by 
each  applicant  for  extenalon  of  the  term  of  a 
patent  hereunder  and  the  total  fees  (iMt  ex- 
ceeding $50)  to  be  paid  by  each  opponent  to 
an    application,   the   specific   amount   of  all 
such  fees  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
work  of  the  Patent  omce  required  In  proc- 
essing the  application  or  In  hearing  an  oppo- 
nent theretu.  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
estimated  cost  thereof  to  the  Patent  OOce. 
Sac  3.  If  any  applicant  for  an  extension  la 
dIaaatUfled  with  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner or  of  any   board  established  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  determlnailon  of  ap- 
pUcailous  for  eJLtenslon^,  he  ahall  have  the 
sanM  remedy  by  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and   Patent  Appeals,   or 
suit  In  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  provided  In  the  case  of  applica- 
tions for  patent. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  shall  Issue  a  cer- 
tificate evidencing  the  granting  of  an  exten- 
sion hereunder.  A  notice  of  the  granting  of 
an  extension  shall  appear  In  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate 
of  extension,  said  patent  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  In  law  as  though  It  had  been 
orlgmally  granted  for  17  years  plus  the  term 
of  such  extension,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided herein. 

Sac.  6.  Kxcept  where  the  owner  of  a  patent 
extended  hereunder  was  entitled  to  royalties 
under  said  patent  (whether  or  not  such 
royalties  were  received  or  waived)  for  any 
class  of  machines,  articles,  or  materials,  or 
for  the  use  of  any  claas  of  processes  or  for- 
mulas, produced  or  furnlahed  exclusively  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  or 
used  exclusively  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Untied  States,  no  patent  extended  under  the 
provUlons  of  this  act  shall  serve  as  a  basis 
for  any  claim  by  reason  of  manufacture,  use. 
or  sale  by  or  for  the  United  States  during  the 
period  of  extension,  and  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  shall  remain  In  all  respects  as  If 
such  patent  had  not  been  extended. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  event  that  an  extension  is 
not  Issued  until  after  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  original  term  of  a  patent  or  reissue 
thereof,  the  extension  order  shall  provide 
that  any  vested  rights  arising  out  of  the  ac- 
tual manufacture,  use.  or  sale  of  the  Inven- 
tion covered  by  the  patent  so  extended,  which 
took  place  after  the  said  expiration  and  be- 
fore the  Issuance  of  the  extension  order  may 
continue  during  the  remainder.  If  any,  of  the 
period  of  the  extension  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe. Including  the  payment  of  reasonable 
royalties,  providing  the  person  or  persons 
claiming  such  vested  rights  establish  such 
rights  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Oommlaaloner 
upon  a  hearing. 

Sec.  8.  In  any  action  for  infringement  after 
the  expiration  of  17  years  from  the  grant  of 
the  patent  and  during  the  period  of  such 
extension,  the  defendant  may  plead  and  prove 
that  any  material  statement  of  the  applica- 
tion for  extension  required  by  this  act  is  not 
true  In  fact;  and  If  any  one  or  more  of  sucb 
statements  shall  be  found  untrtie  In  fact* 
judgment  shall  be  rendered  for  the  defend- 
ant, with  ooeta. 

8«c.  9.  Any  application  for  the  extension  of 
the  term  of  a  patent  heretinder  ahall  be  filed 


within  1  year  from  the  effective  date  of  tbla 
act  except  for  applications  whlcli  are  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  (l)  of  section  1.  which 
applications  shaU  be  filed  within  1  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  act  or  within  1  year 
from  the  date  of  the  appUcant's  honorable 
discharge  from  service. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  correct  a  grammatical 
error. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wnxis:  Page  2. 
line  8.  strike  out  the  word  "presented"  and* 
substitute  m  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "pre- 
vented". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  6.  line  18.  after  "2."  tnaert  "(a)". 

Page  e.  line  7.  after  the  word  "hearing" 
strike  out  the  balance  of  the  line  and  line  8 
down  to  and  Including  the  word  "opposi- 
tion," In  line  9. 

Page  6,  line  16.  after  the  period,  strike  out 
the  balance  of  the  line  down  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  word  "extension."  in  line  18. 

Page  7,  line  3.  insert:  "(b)  The  Commln- 
aloner  may  establish  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  proceedings  under  this 
act." 

Page  7.  strike  out  lines  5  to  11,  Inclusive, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec  3.  Any  application  for  the  extension 
of  the  term  of  a  patent  hereunder  ahall 
be  filed  within  1  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  act  except  for  applications  which 
are  filed  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  aec- 
tlon 1,  which  applications  shall  be  filed 
within  1  year  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
act  or  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  the 
applicant's  honorable  discharge  from  aerv- 
Ice." 

Page  9,  strike  out  lines  11  to  17  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  9.  If  any  party  In  Interest  for  an 
extension  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  or  of  any  board  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  for  the  deter- 
mination of  applications  for  extensions,  he 
shall  have  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  or 
suit  in  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  provided  In  the  case  of  appU- 
catlons  for  patent." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McCor- 
MACK>  having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
EviMS.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  2128)  to  authorize  the  extension 
of  patents  covering  inventions  whose 
practice  was  prevented  or  curtailed  dur- 
ing certain  emergency  periods  by  serv- 
ice of  the  patent  owner  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  by  production  controls,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  409.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXAMINATION  AND  SURVEY  OP 
ROGUE  RIVER  AND  ITS  TRIBU- 
TARIES (OREGON) 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  preliminary  examination  and  survey 
of  the  famous  Rogue  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  bill 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
through  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to 
study  this  river  basin  with  a  view  to 
developing  comprehensive  multiple-pur- 
pose and  integrated  plans  for  flood  con- 
trol, reclamation  and  irrigation,  and 
other  beneficial  development  and  utili- 
zation of  water  resources  including  rec- 
reational uses.  It  will  be  necessary  in 
such  a  survey,  of  course,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration conservation  of  soil  and  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  forest, 
fish,  and  wildlife  resources. 

Such  a  complete,  comprehensive  and 
carefully  Integrated  survey  of  the  mar- 
velous Rogue  River  Basin  is  desperately 
needed.  It  is  obvious.  I  think,  that  the 
responsibility  for  making  such  a  study 
should  be  placed  in  one  agency  which 
would,  of  course,  incorporate  the  orig- 
inal survey  work  done  by  all  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  by  State  and  local 
agencies  so  far  as  such  material  was 
usable  in  making  its  final  r^Kirt  to  Con- 
gress. 

It  seems  logical  that  the  appropriate 
agency  to  make  such  a  comprehensive 
study  of  this  river  valley  is  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  Army  engineers  have 
had  wide  experience  In  making  such 
river-basin  surreys  and  I  believe  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  Army  en- 
gineers do  a  very  thorough  and  compe- 
tent job  in  making  such  surveys. 

Also,  since  disastrous  floods  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  involving  a 
total  loss  and  damage  of  more  than  $3 
million,  extraordinary  attention  is  there- 
fore focused  on  the  need  for  flood  con- 
trol in  the  valley.  Since  the  making  of 
flood-control  surveys  and  the  construc- 
tion of  flood-control  projects  is  primar- 
ily a  function  of  the  Army  engineers  it 
will  be  necessary  for  considerable  em- 
phasis to  be  placed  on  that  subject  when 
a  survey  is  made.  That  is  another  rea- 
son for  assigning  this  responsibility  to 
tb^  Army. 

Several  survesrs  based  on  other  con- 
gressional autlMnisations  have  been  un- 
dertaken in  the  Rogue  basin  during  the 
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PMt  20  yean.  At  least  two  such  studies 
are  now  In  the  partially  completed  stage. 
The  Army  engineers  hare  started  to 
make  a  preliminary  flood-control  sxir- 
Tey  which  was  authorised  In  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1936.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
now  about  69  percent  complete.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1950  com- 
pleted a  report  on  a  study  of  the  poten- 
UallUes  of  the  Rogue  River  basin  to 
which  study  the  Army  engineers  con- 
trtbuted  some  daU  on  the  subject  of 
flood  control.  A  comprehensive  recla- 
mation plan  was  submitted  to  former 
Secretary  Chapman  In  19S0  but  he  re- 
fused to  consider  It  further  until  other 
Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
could  complete  their  Investigations  and 
report  on  other  aspects  of  the  basin  such 
as  scenic,  recreational,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  values.  It  was  quite  Apparent  as 
that  study  was  In  progress  that  Irriga- 
tion and  flood-control  development  could 
not  be  the  only  factors  to  be  considered. 
Later,  after  the  Honorable  Douglas 
McKay  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  1959,  one  segment  of  the  total  plan 
which  was  completed  In  1950  was  for- 
warded to  Congress  In  1954— thb  being 

known  as  the  talent  division  of  the 
logue  River  project  which  was  author- 
led  by  Congress  in  August  1954. 

Subsequently.  In  early  1955.  the  Na- 
ional  Park  Service  completed  Its  report 
entitled  "Recreational  Reeources  of  the 
^ogue  River  Basin.  Oregon."  At  the 
.  tresent  time  the  Pi^h  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ce  of  the  Department  of  Interior  is 
working  on  a  report  which  may  be  re- 
eased  soon  regarding  the  fish  and  wild- 
Ife  resources  of  the  basin. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Elmo 
Smith.  Governor  of  Oregon,  under  date 
>f  February  17.  1956.  the  Secretary  of  the 
nterlor.  Hon.  Douglas  McKay.  sUtes  the 

I  ase  briefly  but  completely  In  one  para- 

I  xaph  as  follows: 
Tf  nccnt  noodi  to  the  bum  h*T«  agato 

<  emonatrmted  th«  need  for  coortilnated  plan- 
ning. The  Presidential  Adylaory  Committee 
""  ^_**'.  '^•^ureM  Policy  on  which  I  was 
irlTlIeged  to  serve  as  chairman,  pointed  this 

<  ut  quite  clearly  in  staUng.  "To  achieve  the 
loazlmum  beneOclal  utilisation  of  water 
iMourcea.  planning  for  their  use  must  be  a 
cooperative  effort  parUclpated  In  by  all  of 
the  Pederal  agencies  Involved,  with  States, 
ijcal  governments,  and  private  citizens  In- 
c  luded  within  the  area  under  consideration." 

Had  such  close  planning  existed  when 
t  le  Rogue  River  report  was  in  the  early 
8;ages  of  planning,  there  would.  I  be- 
leve.  have  been  evolved  a  plan  which 
C3uld  have  had  the  support  of  all  local 
Literests  and  its  implementation  could 
have  gone  far  toward  reducing  the  heavy 
destruction  resulting  from  the  last  Hood. 
It  is  precisely  that  type  of  cooperative 
a  Id  coordinated  planning  which  will  be 
nade  possible  if  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
d  iced  is  enacted  into  law. 

This  new  survey  authorisation  is  nec- 
«  sary  for  several  good  reasons: 

First.  The  existing  flood-control  siir- 
v(  y  authorization  contained  in  the  Flood 
C  )ntrol  Act  of  1936  is  too  limited  in  its 
s<ope  to  permit  the  Army  engineers  to 
tr  ake  a  comprehensive  and  all-inclusive 
report. 

Second.  Other  agencies  such  as  the 
Bireau  of  Reclamation,  the  Fish  and 
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Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Park 
Service  may  make  studies  in  their  own 
respective  fields  but  again  there  Is  no 
existing  congressional  authority  for  the 
Integration  of  such  reports  in  an  overall 
plan  including  flood  control. 

Third.  It  Is  essential  if  the  desired  re- 
sult, namely  a  complete  comprehensive 
plan  Is  developed,  that  the  responsibility 
for  gathering  together  the  reports  and 
information  available  from  all  other 
agencies.  Federal.  SUte.  and  local,  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  one  agency. 

The  local  interesU  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rogue  River  are  many  and  varied.  The 
Rogue,  for  example,  is  a  world  famous 
trout  Ashing  stream  and  eerUlnly  that 
great  natural  resource  should  not  be 
destroyed  or  impaired.  The  valley  la  a 
rich  agricultural  area.  The  crops  grown 
there  are  wanted  products  and  are  not 
In  surplus.  It  is  desirable  to  bring  new 
land  Into  production  and  to  provide  sup- 
plemenui  water  for  existing  irrigated 
areas.  As  population  and  industry  In- 
crease, and  both  are  Increasing  rapidly, 
additional  hydroelectric  power  should  be 
generated.  The  Rogue  River  Valley  has 
a  marvelowt  year-round  climate  and  tu 
streams  and  mountains  offer  splendid 
recreation  opportunities  in  addition  to 
hunting  and  fishing.  Obviously,  any 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Rogue  River  must  be 
very  carefully  developed  so  that  all 
values  wlU  be  protected  and  enhanced, 
and  none  destroyed. 

The  only  way  that  the  views,  the  ob- 
jections and  the  desires  of  all  local  inter- 
ests can  be  fully  considered  and  evalu- 
ated is  to  first  develop  a  survey  under 
the  authorization  I  have  proposed. 
Then,  when  all  of  the  facts,  flgiu-es.  and 
maps  are  on  paper  and  can  be  spread 
out  on  a  conference  Uble.  the  whole 
matter  can  be  studied  by  the  State  and 
local  people.  With  the  facts  in  front  of 
them  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  a 
plan  for  the  construction  of  necessary 
beneficial  works  which  will  represent  the 
best  possible  utilisation  of  aU  the  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  Rogue  River  Basin 
and  to  which  those  with  presently  diver- 
gent viewpoints  could  agree. 
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revered  sUtesmen  of  the  free  worlds 
the  luunes  of  those  who  have  in  a  never- 
ceasing  way  fought  to  esUbUsh  and 
malnUln  Justice,  decency,  and  honor 
that  man  could  think,  speak,  and  pray  as 
he  desired  without  sUte  tyranny. 

The  life  of  Thomas  O.  Masaryk  U  more 
than  an  Inspiration  to  his  fellow  na- 
tionals. Indeed,  his  life  exempllflee  the 
yery  hopes  and  desires  of  everyone  who 
has  or  will  throw  off  the  shackles  of  to- 
talitarianism and  dlcUtorship. 

In  hU  tradition,  we  of  the  democracies 
eapouse  a  poUcy  of  liberation  and  a  goal 
that  all  men  shall  enjoy  the  freedoms  for 
which  he  fought,  and  by  this  same  tradi- 
tion. Cacchoalovakia  shall  once  again  be 
fr^. 
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THOMAS  G.  MASARTK 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr  Spealcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  106th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  founder  and  liberator  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  Thomas  O.  Ma- 
saryk, a  man  whose  democratic  ideals 
spark  the  hopes  of  Czechoslovakians 
everywhere  that  their  native  land  might 
once  more  be  free— free  from  the  sub- 
jugation of  Communist  nile. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  Com- 
munists would  have  us  forget  the  memory 
of  Thomas  G.  Miisaryk.  It.  therefore  is 
our  solemn  duty  here  in  the  Congress  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  man  whose  name  has 
already  been  engraved  on  the  great  slate 
in    the    annals    of    time    beside    those 


RAVINSWOOD.  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BURN8IDK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 

TheSPKAKlR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  genUeman  from  Wetl 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURNSIDK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleanues  in  the  House 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Peb- 
ruary  1956  issue  of  the  magaslne  Town 
Journal.  The  article  U  about  a  small 
town  which  I  am  happy  to  say  is  In  my 
district.  The  town  U  Ravenswood. 
W.  Va..  the  site  of  the  new  $216  million 
Kaiser  aluminum  ore  reduction  and  roll- 
inc:  mill  install.-ition.  Ravenswood  folks 
give  an  annual  dinner  for  which  every- 
one pays  $5  whether  he  comes  to  eat 
to  sing,  to  dance,  to  cook,  to  wash  dishes! 
of  if  he  is  the  honored  speaker.  This 
year,  the  ninth  annual  dinner  will  have 
as  iU  speaker  Mr.  Philip  Spom.  the  en- 
gineering  genius  who  has  realised  the 
fantastic  energy  of  West  Virginia's  black 
diamond  by  exploding  coal  rather  than 
Just  burning  It.  He  is  the  president  of 
the  American  Gas  L  Electric  Co.  Mr 
Spom  will  come  to  address  the  2  000  or' 
so  people  who  will  attend— probably 
more  than  the  entire  population  of  Rav- 
enswood itself— and  he  will  pay  his  $5 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  distinguished 
Members  of  this  House  to  come  to  Rav- 
enswood on  Monday  evening.  April  23 
This  illustrious  body  will  be  received^ 
with  great  honor  and  enthusiastic  wel- 
come. Do  not  forget  to  bring  $5  for  your 
meal. 

Lmis  Town   Whos    -Bio  Shots-  Pat   To 

Talk 

(By  Ronald  Sanford) 

RXKar  KAiaza  cams  to  DutMn  in  BAvntswooo. 

W.  VA..  AKO  n-ATKO  TO  aUtLO  A  FACTOaT— THS 
DOrNKB  COST   HIM    $S 

Ravenswood.  W.  Va  .  Is  a  mere  pinpoint  on 
the  map,  a  country  town  of  old-fashioned 
stores  and  weatherbeaten  frame  houses  IU 
population,  according  to  the  1950  census, 
to  Just  1.175.  Yet.  to  this  little  place,  off 
any  main  highway,  come  the  great  of  the 
Nation— Just  for  the  privilege  of  making  a 
speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Ravens- 
wood Schools  Improvement  Association. 

Not  only  do  they  receive  no  pay  for  speak- 
ing; they  must  also— along  with  every  diner, 
volunteer  waitress,  cook.  enterUlner  and 
vUltlng  member  of  the  presa— pay  «5  for  the 


meal.    In  8  years  of  |5  dinners,  nobody  has 
ever  eaten  free. 

"Well,  that's  different,  at  least."  you  may 
say.  But  does  the  Ravenswood  dinner  result 
In  anything  more  thin  an  unusual  social 
eventf  Decidedly,  yei.  Last  year,  for  In- 
sUnce,  It  yielded  SS.OOO  net  profit  for  new 
equipment  for  the  schools.  It  has  kindled 
community  spirit  t>e<«use  every  group  in 
town  geu  together  on  It.  And  it  helped 
bring  Ravenswood  a  n4w  plant  of  the  Kaiser 
Aluminum  ft  Chemical  Corp.  which  may  wetl 
turn  this  little  village  into  a  modern  city 
of  S.OOO  to  10.000  people. 

Four  years  aro.  a  bu»y  Ai.arN  BAKKT.rv  left 
the  highly  remunerative  tecture  circuit  long 
enough  to  speak  at  Ravenswood'i  dinner. 
"I  Just  had  to  aae  a  toirn  with  nerve  enough 
to  make  the  speaker  |>ay  to  talk."  the  Veep 
chuckled  as  he  toand<*d  hU  M  blU  to  the 
toastmaster. 

The  same  "pay  or  dnnt  come"  audaclou* 
approach  In  I»a4  lurwl  Prealdent  Howard  K. 
BImpaon,  of  the  BaUlnore  *  Ohio  Railroad: 
and  last  year  Induvtruilut  Henry  J.  Kalaer, 
United  RUtea  SenaUtr  Harley  M.  KUgore, 
Repreaentauve  M.  O.  (Bernlet  Burnslde.  and 
WMt  Virglnia'B  Qov.  WUUam  C.  Marland. 
A  spare  t«>Cungr«aaatan  aerx-ed  aa  toast- 
master. 

With  all  this— plus  top.niRht  entertain- 
ment 1 40  men  Trrttn  tne  B  ft  O  Olee  Club 
last  y»an  — the  SS  dli  ner  draws  more  peo- 
pie  than  the  town  Itaa  populaUon— 1.200 
gueaU  altncether  In  19 S&. 

Net  profit  always  «>qu»ls  grots  receipts. 
•Ince — with  the  whole  town  and  many  out- 
of-towners  donating  labor  and  food— there 
are  ne\-er  any  expenK«-s.  Every  penny  goes 
to  buy  new  school  equipment 

Ravenkwoodli  Idea  gtt  ktarted  bsck  In  1048. 
Nine  of  the  town's  businessmen  and  the 
hlgh-achool  coach  had  gathered  over  coffee 
around  the  battered  uble  at  Hupp's  ResUu- 
rant  where  most  of  F.avenswood's  commu- 
nity decUlons  are  mad:.  They  debated  how 
to  ralae  S500  to  keep  ihe  hl^h  school  foot- 
ball team  from  breaking  up:  It  had  only 
enough  tattered  Jerseys  and  panU  for  nine 
men. 

•'People  are  tired  of  being  hit  for  dona- 
tions." somebody  said,  "let's  give  them  some- 
thing for  their  money— like  a  dinner."  From 
the  start.  It  was  decided  to  count  mostly  on 
the  speeches  and  enierUlnment  to  keep 
diners  satlsHed  with  an  easy-to-prepare  meal. 

Joe  Short,  editor  of  the  Ravenswood  News, 
got  his  friend.  Presldtrnt  Irvln  Stewart,  of 
West  Virginia  University,  to  speak.  Grocer 
Kelley  Somervllle  asked  his  suppliers  In  near- 
by cities  to  give  food:  they  did,  and  In  re- 
turn got  mentioned  In  the  printed  program 
plus  the  privilege  of  atundlng  the  dinner 
( for  S5  each,  of  course  i .  Townspeople 
cooked  food  in  homes  and  churches.  On  the 
night  of  the  first  dinn<?r.  190  people  showed 
up — end  the  high  sch<x>l  team  played  that 
fall. 

Each  year,  the  dinner  grew  and  grew. 
Soon  to  handle  the  crowds,  local  trucks 
bad  to  travel  as  far  at  60  miles  to  pick  up 
chairs  from  schools,  churches  and  under- 
Ukers  who  didn't  happen  to  have  a  funeral 
that  day. 

Temporary  Ubles  had  to  be  erected  each 
year,  using  lumber  borrowed  from  the  local 
lumber  yard.  "One  little  hole  didn't  keep 
It  from  being  sold  later  as  new." 

Silverware,  the  sponsors  obUlned  mostly 
from  churches:  serving  dishes,  from  Indi- 
vidual homes.  Plates,  cups,  and  saucers 
they  got  by  intercepting  truckloads  of  china 
made  in  the  small  local  factory  (.-«fter  the 
dinner  ahlpplng  the  dishes  to  out-of-SUte 
customers). 

Nearly  every  family  In  town  ultimately 
got  Into  the  act.  More  than  130  women  and 
girls  now  help  prepare  and  serve  each  dinner. 
They  have  a  committee  to  wash  dishes,  two 
candled  yam  committees,  an  apple  chairman, 
a  water  detail,  a  ham  committee  and  even 


a  committee  for  relish  and  one  for  succotash. 
Boy  ScouU,  the  chamber  of  eommeroe.  the 
Lions  Club,  the  churches— everybody  helps. 
Ravenswood's  businessmen  sell  the  tlckeU. 
It's  easy.  "If  we'd  asked  business  acquaint- 
ances In  nearby  big  cities  for  #6  donations, 
they  might  have  given  grudgingly  'Just  this 
once'."  one  Ravenswood  reUUer  put  It. 
"But  with  our  dinner,  we  Ull  them.  'We 
don't  want  a  donation — we  want  you  to  come 
and  have  a  good  Ume.'  An  out-of-town  arm 
may  buy  18  tlckeu  for  lu  executives;  and 
15  men  show  up.  Folks  art  offtndtd  if 
they're  not  asked." 

Grocer  Somervllle  recently  sugt^sted  to 
his  suppliers  that  ht  might  bring  In  othtr 
food  donors,  now  that  the  dinner  uatt  at 
one  sitting  550  pounds  of  yams,  840  pounds 
of  ham.  a  bushels  of  radishes  and  11  of 
apples.  840  pounds  of  froaen  suoootash.  48 
bottles  of  olives  and  98  uf  pickles,  a  crates 
of  celery.  88  pounds  of  coffee,  144  packages 
of  mints  and  t*>l)oha  of  let  cream,  B'Jt 
Bomervtlle's  suppliers  rtfuoed  help,  saying 
"^m.  we're  causht  up  lu  the  spirit  of  the  thlnv 
now." 

Whafa  Ravenswood's  aeeret?  Why  hat  Its 
88  dinner  sucoetdtd  where  othtr  towna,  tstk« 
Inf  to  tmulakt  li,  havt  talltd?  Htrt  art  tbt 
rtaauns; 

n^e  various  rluba  and  organisations  con- 
centrate on  this  one  big  project  every  year, 
rather  than  dissipating  energy  tm  lltUt  one*. 

A  small  nucleus  of  a  dumn  or  ao  men  and 
women  "make  a  hobby  out  of  the  dinner," 
keep  IU  expenaee  at  aero  by  unstlttshly  giving 
their  time  and  paying— out  of  pocket — for 
Incidentals  like  gasoline  for  errand  running. 

Nobody  will  settle  for  less  than  a  top-name 
speaker:  and  Ravenswood  geU  them  In- 
geniously. 

"Take  the  time  we  got  Baeklst,"  says  un- 
dertaker Chambers.  "I  don't  know  him. 
And  nobody  else  doee.  But  I've  alwaya  ad- 
mired him  as  a  speaker.  So  I  put  In  a  per- 
son-to-person call  to  Washington.  I  was 
shaking  so  hard  I  could  hardly  Ulk.  His 
wife  said  Basklst  was  asleep  but  to  call  back 
in  an  hour.  We  figured  that  was  Just  a 
brush -off — but  it  wasn't. 

"There  he  was  on  the  phone,  nice  as  could 
be.  We  told  him  we  were  just  some  small- 
town boys  who  wanted  to  talk  to  him  about 
a  'community  matur.'  Could  we  come  to 
Washington  to  do  It?" 

Sure,  said  the  Veep,  and  Chambers,  hard- 
ware merchant  Walter  J.  Purdy.  and  Post- 
master Wayne  Myers  drove  to  Washington. 
337  miles  away.  The  nervous  threesome  ex- 
pected Babklet  to  dismiss  them  In  10  or  15 
minutes.  Instead,  he  kept  them  nearly  2 
hours.  Babklet  sympathized  with  anyone 
who'd  drive  half  the  night  to  see  him.  Yes. 
he'd  come. 

"I  reckon  he  remembered  he's  just  a  small- 
town fellow  himself,"  Purdy  said  later. 

Purdy's  scrapbook  reached  thick  propor- 
tions with  Babklet  s  coming — and  that  was 
Just  what  he  wanted.  To  each  speaker  he 
sought,  he  could  now  say,  "Look  at  this  scrap- 
book — and  see  how  many  other  distinguished 
persons  have  spoken  at  our  dinner." 

Purdy    believes   the   direct   approach — ^the 

person-to-person  call  followed  up  by  a  visit 

Is    best.     "These    round-about    approaches 
through  a  friend  of  a  friend  seldom  pay  off." 

The  dinners  have  made  Ravenswood's  high 
school  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the 
SUte.  There's  fun  for  kids  In  every  entry 
in  the  school  Improvement  association's  ac- 
count t>ook:  871.91  for  two  record  players; 
8461.07  for  12  basketball  tulforms;  8663.72 
for  10  band  uniforms,  3  plumes  and  clUtion 
cords:  8396.90  for  one  projector  and  screen: 
also  lights  and  bleachers  for  the  football 
field,  a  new  basketball  court,  and  paving  for 
the  tennis  court. 

Perhaps  not  colncldenUIly,  other  nice 
things  are  happening  to  Ravenswood  as  dig- 
nitaries take  note  of  the  town.  "We  badly 
need  extension  of  Route  2,  hard  surfaced,  to 
Ravenswood,"    then-Governor    Okey    Patte- 


•on  was  told  when  he  spoke;  and  now  route 
2  is  being  extended.  New  Industry  Is  an- 
other need  for  this  farm  trading  center  and 
the  B.  &  O.  Railroad,  whose  president  paid 
85  to  speak,  proved  Instrumental  in  bring- 
ing a  huge  new  Kaiser  altunlnum  plant  to 
Ravenswood. 

Kaiser  explained  why  he  chose  Ravens- 
wood: "We  liked  the  location,  the  transpor- 
Utlon  facillUes,  the  wtalth  of  natural  rt- 
sources,  and  the  geographical  relationship 
to  viui  eastern  markets.  But  most  of  all. 
wt  liktd  tht  peoplt  thert.  tht  spirit  of 
cooptrauon  '  A  spU^it  best  txtmpUfled  by 
the  88  dinner. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TRANSFERRED 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  transfer  the  spe- 
cial order  I  had  for  today  until  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TUNGSTEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Duihamj 
Is  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
romething  is  done  to  prevent  It.  everv 
tungsten  mine  in  the  United  States  will 
this  summer  be  shut  down  once  again. 
Knowing  as  I  do  the  Increasing  need  for 
this  imique  metal  in  the  fields  of  Jet 
aircraft  engines,  and  ballistic  missiles, 
and  In  our  atomic  energy  and  thermo- 
nuclear programs.  I  do  not  feel  free  to 
stand  by  and  do  nothing  to  prevent  this 
tragedy. 

I  have,  therefore,  today  introduced  a 
bill,  which  if  enacted  will  extend  Gov- 
emment  price  support  to  domestic  tung- 
sten production  until  July  1,  1959 — 3 
more  years.  This  is  a  simple  bill  and 
embodies  the  recommendations  of  the 
domestic  tungsten  miners  on  the  Tung- 
sten Industry  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Office  of  Minerals  Mobilization,  which 
recommendations  were  presented  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Office  of  Minerals  Mobili- 
zation on  E>ecember  15  last.  Since  then 
no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Office  of 
Minerals  Mobilization  and  I  do  not  think 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
wait  longer  in  the  hope  that  some  re- 
medial affirmative  action  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Office  of  Minerals  Mobili- 
zation and  put  into  effect  by  the  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  paralyzing  hand  of 
those  in  control,  whose  supreme  idea  it 
seems  is  to  balance  the  budget  at  all 
costs,  will  apparently  effectively  prevent 
any  action  imtil  it  is  too  late.  It,  there- 
fore, seems  to  me  that  the  Congress 
should  act  and  awaken  the  administra- 
tion to  the  acute  need  for  continuing 
tungsten  production  in  this  country. 

The  use  of  tungsten  in  any  consider- 
able quantity  first  came  about  in  this 
coimtry  during  World  War  I.  It  was 
then  searched  for  frantically  and  ob- 
tained anywhere  if  could  be  gotten  at 
whatever  price  was  required,  and  its  price 
soared.  After  World  War  I  ended,  the 
Government  sold  its  supply  of  tungsten 
at  whatever  price  it  could  get.  As  a  re- 
sult the  price  of  tungsten  went  to  almost 
nothing,  the  few  mines  which  had  been 
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opened  In  this  eoantrr  closed  and  all  pro- 
duction here  ceased  for  some  years. 

Large  reserves  of  tungsten  ore  had  been 
discovered  In  China  through  the  search 
by  us  and  our  allies  in  World  War  I  and 
these  properties  were  developed  and  put 
Into  production  and  China  became  the 
principal  supplier  of  timgsten  to  the 
world.  It  continued  to  play  that  role 
until  communism  succeeded  in  that  vast 
country  and  its  tungsten  was  diverted 
to  Russia  where  it  Is  being  used  to  the 
fullest  advantage  today. 

When  this  unfortunate  development 
came  about  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
Korean  war  developed,  we  found  our- 
«lves  in  a  desperate  position  again  for 
;ungsten  and  set  about  developing  new 
sources   of  supply   both   at   home   and 
ibroad;  and  happily  today  we  have  been 
tble  to  accumulate  considerable  quan- 
Ities  of  tungsten  in  our  national  stock- 
)lle  of  strategic  materials.     I  am  con- 
Ident.  however,  that  we  do  not  have 
•nough  and  that  we  will  not  have  too 
;nuch  by  any  means  If  we  extend  the 
^vemment  price  support  program  as 
trovMed  in  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
(  uced.    The  bill  provides  that  the  Gov- 
lent  will  between  the  expiration  of 
le  present  program  and  June  30.  1959. 
ly  not  to  exceed  3  million  short  tons 
its  of  tungsten  of  domestic  origin  at  a 
Tice  of  not  less  than  S63  a  unit,  which  is 
tie  price  provided  in  the  Government 
I  irice-support  procrram  which  will  soon 
(xpire.     A   short    ton   unit   means    20 

1  ouDdi  of  tungsten  trloxide  and  of  this 

2  0  pounds,  15.M  pounds  Is  contained 
timgsten  metaL  Therefore,  when  we 
8  leak  of  3  million  units,  we  mean  slightly 
I?ss  than  24.000  tons  of  tungsten,  and 
a  t  $63  a  unit.  3  mUlion  units  will  cost  the 
Covemmait  $189  million  if  all  of  it  Is 
bought.  Neither  the  amount  of  metal 
nor  of  money  involved  here  is  large 
r  slatively. 

In  1930  a  tarllT  of  50  cents  a  pound  on 
t]  te  contained  tungsten  imported  con- 
ci  ntratea  was  enacted  and  this  amounts 
t<  $7.93  a  unit    Under  the  protection  of 
tl  lis  tariff  which  afforded  a  real  measure 
a  protecUcm  in  1930,  seme  tungsten  pro- 
dictlon    was    resumed    in    the    United 
S  atea.    But  imports  from  China  and 
eliewhere  in  the  world  were  too  much 
fcr  the  infant  industry  to  face,  and  by 
1J39  when  Hitler  went  on  the  move  we 
W((re  once  more  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
W(irld  war  without  any  tungsten  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  our  Government  and 
without  any  considerable  domestic  pro- 
du  ction.    Again,  we  set  about  frantically 
to  obtain  supplies  of  tungsten  and  were 
mcst  fortunate  in  that  we  were  able  to 
ge ,  a  large  amount  of  Chinese  tungsten 
th  -ough  French  Indochina  just  before 
we  became  involved  In  the  world  cata- 
cl3  sm.    After  Pearl  Harbor  luck  was  once 
mc  re  on  our  side  in  the  fortuitous  dis- 
coi  ery  of  the  Yellow  Pine  tungsten  mine 
in  :daho.  which  came  into  production  at 
thi  crucial  moment  and  gave  us  the  addi- 
tioial  supplies  of  tungsten  which  were 
needed  for  munitions.    In  the  opinion  of 
Munitions   Board,    this    additional 
tuiigsten   from   the  Yellow   Pine   mine 
8h<  rtened  the  war  by  at  least  a  year  and 
san  ed  the  lives  of  himdreds  of  thousands 
our  men.    I  remember  most  vividly 
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the  meetings  we  had  when  we  were  au- 


thorizing building  of  the  roads  to  this 
tungsten  mine  In  Idaho  and  the  building 
of  the  large  mill  there  and  how  impor- 
tant we  knew  It  was  to  get  It  at  once  Into 
quick  and  full  production. 

Right  after  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n  the  tariff  on  tungsten,  through  a 
trade  treaty  with  China,  was  unwisely 
cut.  and  again  by  1949  every  tungsten 
mine  In  this  country  save  one  stopped 
mining,  and  the  one  that  ran  stockpiled 
its  production  itself  since  It  could  not 
sell  it  except  at  a  tremendous  loss  In  com- 
petition with  low-price  Imports  coming 
in  under  the  altogether  inadequate  tariff. 
At  that  time  I  had  a  conference  wltli 
General  Spaulding.  who  was  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Munitions  Board,  and  got  him 
to  agree  to  buy  a  year's  production  from 
the  domestic  tungsten  mines  so  that  they 
could  reopen.    This  was  done  in  the  form 
of  individual  contracts  negotiated  with 
the  various  mines  and  as  a  result,  when 
the  Korean  war  developed,  we  did  have 
a  few  of  our  timgsten  properties  in  oper- 
ation.   By  the  end  of  1950  we  were  back 
once  more  in  a  frantic  search  for  tung- 
sten and  in  the  ^ring  of  1951.  after  world 
prices  had  soared  to  $100  a  unit  and  we 
had  put  a  price  ceiling  of  $65  a  unit  on 
tungsten  in  this  country,  the  5-year  pro- 
gram which  will  soon  expire  was  set  up 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
under  the  direction  of  the  Defense  Min- 
erals Production  Administration.    This 
program  involved  the  purchase  at  a  min- 
imum price  of  $63  a  unit  of  3  million 
units  of  tungsten  of  domestic  origin.    As 
a  result  of  this,  our  domestic  tungsten 
industry  has  expanded  untU  last  year  It 
produced   about   15   mlUion   pounds   of 
tungsten,  some  3  or  4  tmies  what  used 
to  be  considered  the  maximum  that  this 
country  could  produce.    I  do  not  wish  to 
see  this  productive  capacity  destroyed. 
Notwithstanding  anything  anyone  else 
may  say.  I  know  that  it  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  potential  sources  of  our  total 
national   strength   both    economic    and 
military,  and  I  cannot  stand  by  and  hold 
the  clothes  of  these  who  would  unwisely 
stone  it  to  death  m  the  name  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget. 

If  plenty  of  tungsten  Is  available   we 
can   build  infinitely   better  jet  engines 
and  ballistic  missUes  and  develop  much  < 
more    surely    our    atomic    energy    and 
thermonuclear   programs,    and    in    this 
tragic  era  in  the  world's  history  we  can- 
not shortsightedly  faU  to  keep  at  hand 
In  even  more  than  ample  quantities  the 
sinews   of   our   strength— in    this    high 
temperature  era,   we   cannot   have   too 
much  of  the  most  heat  resistont  meui— 
tungsten,  the  melting  point  of  which  is 
6,170"  Fahrenheit,  and  whose  recrystal- 
lization  temperature  is 2.300'  Fahrenheit, 
far  higher  than  that  of  any  other  metal 
The  hardest  of  the  metals  in  the  form 
of  carbide,  the  most  heat  resistant  and 
possessing  the  most  desirable  recrystal- 
nzation    temperature    of    any    of    the 
meUls— that  is  tungsten,  and  standing 
as  we  are  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
high  temperature  era  in  engineering  we 
cannot    consider    letting    our    domestic 
tungsten  mines  close,  the  waters  rise 
the   timbers   rot,    the   walls   cave    and 
desolaUon  and  decay  reign  where  the 
roar  of  the  drills  should  instead  be  heard 
as  we  harvest  natures  provision  of  the 


strength  that  we  need  to  preserve  free- 
dom, now  so  severely  threatened  In  this 
distressed  world. 

Although  the  Office  of  Defense  MobiU- 
tatlon  says  we  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  tungsten  In  our  stockpile,  nonetheless 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  in  force 
a  directive  or  Instruction  limiting  Its  use 
to  a  restrictive  target  In  Jet  engines  for 
aircraft  and  so  far  the  tungsten  mining 
industry  has  been  unable  to  get  this  re- 
striction removed.  It  should  be  removed 
in  the  light  of  the  amount  of  tungsten 
that  is  available  and  our  designers 
should  be  told  to  design  the  best  con- 
ceivable Jet  engines  for  aircraft  regard- 
less of  how  much  tungsten  Is  used 

In  1950  and  1951  whUe  we  were  setting 
up  this  domestic  tungsten  program  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  from  our  own 
people  of  three  million  units,  we  stimu- 
lated production  also  all  over  the  world 
by  entering  into  long-term  contracts  at 
high  prices  for  tungsten  and  by  making 
loans  to  develop  mines  and  build  mills 
Our  foreign  commitments  for  tungsten 
were  manyfold   those  made  at   home, 
and  as  I  speak  to  you  today  and  our  do- 
mestic program  comes  soon  to  its  end 
we  have  still  some   14  contracts  with 
tungsten  operations  In  foreign  countries 
under  which   deliveries  are  still   being 
made  and  under  which  milliona  of  units 
are  yet  to  be  delivered.    The  last  of  these 
contracts  to  expire  will  come  to  its  end 
on  December  11.  1959.    Some  will  expire 
this  year,  some  next  year,  some  in  19M 
and  then  they  will  all  finally  end  when 
the  last  one  expires  In  December  1959. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  asking  you 
to  do  for  the  domestic  tungsten  miner 
anything  more  than  we  have  done  and 
are  doing  for  the  tungsten  miner  In  Aus- 
tralia, Argentina.  Brazil.  Bolivia.  Belgian 
Congo.    Peru.    Portugal.    Spain,    South 
Africa,  and  Thailand,  from  all  of  which 
countries  tungsten  deliveries  are  being 
made  now  under  contracts  still  In  force 
which  have  already  run  over  many  years 
While  we  can  be  proud  of  the  15  mil- 
lion pounds  of  tungsten  our  domestic 
mines  produced  in  1955.  we  must  remem- 
ber that  only  about  half  of  that  produc- 
tion came  from  the  four  or  five  mines 
that  have  any  likelihood  of  long   life. 
Most  of  the  mines  are  small  and  few  have 
any  hope  of  developing  into  big  ore  bodies 
with  long  life  ahead.    The  Yellow  Pine 
mine  in  Idaho  which  served  us  so  well  In 
1943.  1944.  and  1945  was  all  worked  out- 
most of  them  are  just  like  bowls  full  of 
soup,   some   larger,   some   smaller    but 
easily  emptied  and  then  there  is  no  more 
in  them  and  their  productivity  ceases. 
We  must  not  let  those  large  ore  bodies  we 
have  developed  be  destroyed  by  abandon- 
ment.   Our  tariff  protection  is  inadequate 
and  our  mines  just  cannot  compete  imder 
our  labor  costs  with  those  abroad  where 
wages  are  so  much  lower. 

In  1953.  we  were  told  that  the  admln- 
IstraUon  favored  a  sound  and  healthy 
mining  industry  In  this  country,  and 
would  develop  policies  to  bring  about 
and  sustain  that  de??lred  end.  In  early 
1954.  the  administration  announced  that 
a  policy  of  expanded  stockpile  goals 
would  be  the  instrument  of  sustaining  a  ' 
healthy  stratesic  metals  mining  indus- 
try, and  then  they  cut  the  stockpile  goal 
for  tungsten.     Late  in  1954.  the  much 
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heralded  national  minerals  policy  was 
announced  and  approved  by  the  Cabinet. 
It  stated  that  it  was  essential  that  we 
keep  domestic  mining  continued  in  a 
healthy  condition  as  a  mobilization  base. 
Then   in   1955,   the   Office   of   Minerals 
Mobilization  was  set  up  and  It  was  said 
that  it  would  devise  and  recommend  pro- 
grams for  each  of  the  minerals  to  pre- 
serve a  going  mining  industry  in  this 
country  as  a  mobilization  base  capable 
of  rapid  expansion  in  the  event  of  war. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  has  been  done, 
nothing  has  even  been  recommended, 
and  therefore  I  am  offering  this  simple 
modest  bill  dealing  only  with  tungsten. 
I  hope  others  will  introduce  needed  bills 
dealing  with  the  other  strategic  minerals, 
and  that  out  of  them  all  the  Committee 
on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will 
after  consulting  with  the  administration 
report  out  a  bill  or  a  series  of  bills  which 
will  deal  adequately  with  the  situation 
and  keep  strategic  mineral  mining  alive 
in  this  country  and  not  meet  with  a  veto 
like  the  one  which  nullified  congressional 
action  in  this  respect  at  the  fljst  session 
of  this  Congress. 

I  am  activated  In  this  matter  by  no 
thought  of  partisanship.  I  have  never 
given  that  a  moment's  thought  in  con- 
nection with  any  matter  affecting,  as 
this  does,  the  national  defense.  It  so 
happens  that,  fortunately,  a  large  tung- 
sten-ore body  was  found  in  my  State  in 
1942  and  that  It  has  developed  into  the 
largest  single  producing  tungsten  mine 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  in  my  dis- 
trict and  while  I  love  my  State.  I  am 
♦  Just  as  much  interested  in  preserving  the 
tungsten  mines  in  California.  Idaho.  Ne- 
vada, and  ehsewhere. 

The  tungsten  producers  of  this  coun- 
try through  the  Tungsten  Institute, 
which  is  their  trade  association,  are 
engaged  in  a  cooperative  research  effort 
at  Stanford  Research  Institute  in  Cali- 
fornia to  develop  new  uses  for  tungsten 
In  the  form  of  alloys  involving  greater 
quantities  of  tungsten  for  higher  tem- 
perature applications  such  as  those  in  the 
hotspots  of  Jet  engines  and  in  other  fields 
where  even  more  temperature  and  re- 
crystallization  resistance  is  required.  It 
Is  hoped  and  believed  that  through  this 
cooperative  industry  effort,  and  research 
by  others  as  well,  that  the  demand  for 
tungsten  will  so  Increase  that  all  the 
resources  for  Its  production  in  the  free 
world  will  be  continually  employed  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  take 
care  of  the  price.  But  whether  this  is 
done  or  not.  I  say  to  you  that  at  this 
time,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  without  our 
domestic  tungsten  production,  and  I,  for 
one.  am  not  willing  to  stand  by  and  see 
It  unwisely  permitted  to  go  by  the  board 
for  the  fourth  time  since  World  War  L 


THE  FARM  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Grant]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest the  Indulgence  of  the  House  while 
I  speak  briefly  upon  the  desperate  cir- 
cumstances of  agriculture.  I  want  to 
bring  emphasis  upon  the  responsibility 
that  challenges  us. 

First,  let  me  caU  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  my  own  State.  Alabama.  In 
1955  had  the  highest  dollar  income  from 
agriculture  in  all  Its  history. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  most  farmers  in  my  State  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate.  Our  small  farm- 
ers especially  are  hard  pressed,  as  costs 
of  things  they  must  buy  for  produc- 
tion purposes  continue  to  soar  out  of  all 
proportion  to  levels  of  farm  income,  and 
our  farmers  are  entering  a  new  crop 
year  confronted  by  deeper  cuts  in  their 
allotted  acreages  for  major  crops.  The 
overall  trend  is  reflected  In  a  disturb- 
ing movement  of  good  farm  people  away 
from  the  land  and  into  the  cities. 

In  view  of  the  hardships  now  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  farmers  of  Alabama, 
despite  a  record  level  of  Income  last 
year,  I  am  in  an  exceptional  position  to 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  hard 
times  that  again  have  returned  to  farms 
all  over  America. 

The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  other  great 
segments  of  the  Nation's  economy  has 
passed  the  farmer  by.  Agriculture  is 
caught  In  a  cost-price  squeeze  that  is 
forcing  many  small  farmers  from  the 
land  and  has  brought  heavy  hardships 
to  our  middle  and  larger  farmers. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  exact  in- 
formation on  the  disparity  of  this  con- 
dition.   I  learned  this: 

First.  Net  farm  Income  In  1955,  for 
the  whole  Nation,  was  37  percent  below 
1947. 

Second.  Hourly  earnings  of  factory 
workers,  during  this  period,  increased 
by  52  percent. 

Third.  Dividend  payments  to  stock- 
holders are  up  71  percent. 

I  cite  these  facts  to  emphasize  that 
farmers  are  not  sharing  in  the  high-level 
prosperity  now  enjoyed  by  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  entering  fur- 
ther into  a  discussion  of  the  general 
situation  in  agriculture.  I  should  like 
this  record  to  show  what  has  occurred  in 
Alabama  agricultiu-e  in  the  relatively 
sliort  span  of  years  since  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  In  Congress,  begin- 
ning at  midyear  in  1938. 

In  1939  the  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  In  Alabama  amounted  to 
$86,665,000.  By  1951  these  marketings 
had  increased  to  $444,185,000.  In  1953 
the  sales  of  Alabama  farmers  dropped 
to  $422,662,000.  and  in  1954  they  were 
down  to  $396,662,000. 

But  in  1955,  with  a  mimlflcent  prov- 
idence giving  us  the  best  growing  season 
In  our  memory,  especially  for  cotton,  our 
farmers  produced  phenomenal  crops  and 
they  sold  $463,458,000  in  the  market 
places — which  is  the  highest  income 
from  agriculture  our  State  ever  has 
experienced.  This  return  was  made  pos- 
sible by  90  percent  price  supports  on  two 
of  our  major  crops— cotton  and  pea- 
nuts— ^flrm  suppcHis  on  which  we  no 
longer  can  depend. 


He^  are  the  year-to-year  cash  re- 
ceiptfij  from  marketings  by  Alabama  be- 
ginni^  in  1939: 

Coi/i  receipts  from  farm  marketings 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 
Tear: 

1939 8«,  665 

1940 . _^     87.  298 

1941 . i3g  4^ 

1»*2 _ 191  297 

1943 235.  604 

1944 277,  076 

1945 277.  568 

«  ^ 308,  781 

1947 393  g59 

1948 431   580 

1949 845  822 

1960 363  236 

1®51 444  185 

1952 443  013 

1963 422.  662 

1964  ' 396,  662 

1955  ' 463^  458 

*  Preliminary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Alabama  is  In  the 
rather  singular  position  of  having  shown 
a  record  dollar  income  In  1955  when  the 
cost-price  vise  fastened  Itself  so  tightly 
on  our  agricultural  economy.  I  think  my 
colleagues  may  be  interested  In  further 
detail  on  the  nature  of  the  agriculture  in 
my  State. 

Therefore,  I  am  submitting  a  table 
showing  the  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings,  by  commodities,  for  Ala- 
bama. 1939  and  1954.  the  last  year  in 
which  such  detailed  information  Is  avail- 
able. The  table,  compiled  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  follows: 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings,  by  com- 
modities. Alabama,  1939  and  1954 


Commodily 


Livestock  and  products. 
Cattle  and  calves 

noits 

Chickens 

Broilers 

l^ir>-  products 

Eitjrs 

OUier  iMultry 


Crops. 


I»3» 


Actual 


Tkou- 

tandi 

$27.U16 


As 

per- 
cent 
of 
total 


31.2 


1954 


Actual 


T\tm- 

iand» 

$187. 114 


«.8nn 

6h5»l 

1.633 

7.721 

3,KH 
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Cotton  lint 

(^ottonseed 

Peanuts 

t^'om 

Potatoes 

Soybeans 

Pecans 

Peaches 

Sweetpotatoes 

W.ttenneions 

Hay 

Forest  products , 

Greenhouse  nursery. 

All  commodities 


7.8 
7.6 

1.9 

8.9 

4.5 

.4 


M.649     68.8 


3.923 
3.336 
2.3H4 
2.051 


274 

872 

1.238 


551 

3.255 

907 


4).  1 

4.5 
3.8 
2.R 
2.4 


61.448 
49.453 

1.914 
3Z653 
30.423 
18,297 

2.926 

209.166 


47.2 


13.0 

12.5 

.5 

8.2 

7.7 

4.6 

.7 


S2.8 


.» 
1.0 
1.4 


.6 
.3.  8 
1.0 


86.665  1100.0 


126.058 

13.760 

11.535 

6,471 

6.012 

2.821 

2.338 

2.328 

461 

1.538 

1.471 

15.396 

6,680 


31.8 

3.5 

2.9 

1.6 

1.3 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.1 

.4 

.4 

3.9 

1.7 


396.280  I  100.0 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  farm  program  was 
bom  23  years  ago  when  the  country,  in 
the  midst  of  the  depression  came — 
belatedly — to  a  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  to 
the  strength  and  health  of  the  whole 
economy.  It  took  a  near  fatal  catastro- 
phe to  bring  this  to  pass. 

We  all  know  what  this  program  ac- 
complished.  Of  course  farm  prices  have 
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been  Influenced  by  war  and  postwar 
demands.  Nerertheless  during  the  life- 
time of  the  farm  program  cash  receipts 
of  an  farmers  have  increased  from  $4.- 
735  millicm  in  1932  to  more  than  $30 
billion. 

This  Improvement  in  farm  income 
created  a  great  market  for  things  pro- 
duced in  the  towns  and  cities.  This 
made  jobs  and  kept  factory  wheels  turn- 
ing. Rural  people  were  able  to  buy  the 
conveniences  and  c<Hnforts  that  previ- 
ously had  been  within  the  reach  only 
of  city  and  town  people.  Farmers  were 
able  to  mechanize  their  farms  and  ap- 
ply the  new  sciences  and  more  and  im- 
proved plant  foods.  Farmers,  with  the 
means  to  do  it.  used  their  new  resources 
and  their  mergies  to  restore  and  con- 
serve the  soil. 

But  now  hard  times  have  returned 
again  to  our  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  emphasize  to 
my  colleagues  here  that  these  new  strains 
and  hardships  in  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy have  come  about  through  no  fault 
of  the  farmer,  or  any  basic  faults  in  our 
farm  laws  as  they  operated  through  the 
war  and  postwar  years.  T^iey  have  re- 
sulted primarily  from  a  constantly  shift- 
ing international  situation  that  at  the 
period  of  the  Korean  conflict  made  ex- 
tremely hazardous  the  application  of 
any  crop  restrictions,  and  from  a  lessen- 
ing of  foreign  demands  for  the  products 
of  our  farms.  The  truth  is  that  the 
abundant  supplies — now  blamed  for  our 
troubles — derive  directly  from  the  policy 
of  our  Government  which,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  conflict,  sxirpended 
crop  controls  and  called  for  all-out  pro- 
duction. 

The  Government  has  a  responsibility 
in  this. 

I  think  the  Government  is  morally 
bound  to  aid  our  farmers  as  it  already 
has  aided  industry,  in  the  transition 
from  emergency  production  to  a  normal 
output  pattern.  How  can  we  explain  the 
cost-plus  payments  to  industry,  the 
enormous  tax  considerations,  and  in- 
dustry's reconversion  payments,  while 
our  farmers  are  being  forced  to  carry 
virtually  the  whole  burden  of  the  costly 
changeover  from  a  wartime  to  a  normal 
economy? 

In  this  transition  our  cotton  farmers 
to  the  South  right  now  are  feeling  the 
major  impact,  in  terms  of  reduced  acre- 
ages for  their  1956  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sought  to  ease  the 
severe  hardships  of  our  cotton  farmers 
by  the  introduction  of  H.  R.  9703.  This 
measure  was  approved  March  5  by  the 
Cotton  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

This  bill  would  authorize  direct  pay- 
ments in  cash  to  cotton  producers  who 
have  complied  with  acreage  allotments 
for  1954.  1955.  and  1956. 

This  is  an  emergency  program.  Our 
small  farmers  are  being  forced  out  of 
agrriculture.  I  have  traveled  some  3.000 
miles  with  our  Subcommittee  on  Family 
Farms  and  we  have  fotmd  that  these 
family-operated  farms  have  borne  the 
bnmt  of  the  postwar  decline  in  farm 
income. 

Cotton  acreage  allotments  have  been 
cut,  in  many  instances,  to  levels  where 


farmers  no  longer  can  earn  a  living  for 
their  families. 

The  soil  bank  legislation  now  being 
considered  in  Congress  would  remuner- 
ate farmers  for  surrendering  a  part  of 
their  small  acreage  that  has  been 
allotted  for  1956.  This  would  be  of  little, 
if  any.  beneflt  to  small  farmers.  I  pro- 
pose to  relieve  the  severe  hardships  of 
cotton  farmers  caused  by  the  sharp  acre- 
age reductions  that  heretofore  have  been 
imposed. 

Long-range  programs  will  be  of  no 
benefit  to  thousands  of  small  farmers, 
unless  they  can  hold  on  until  such  a 
long-range  program  begins  to  work. 
This  bill  I  have  introduced  will  help 
many  small  farmers  continue  in  agri- 
culture. 

This  is  what  I  propose  in  H.  R.  9703: 

First.  Every  cotton  producer  who  has 
substantially  complied  with  acreage  re- 
ductions in  195  <.  1955.  and  1956  would  be 
eligible  for  a  payment  in  1956  on  the 
acres  that  have  been  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction on  his  farm  under  the  Govern- 
ment program  since  1953. 

Second.  The  rate  of  payment  would  be 
computed  by  multiplying  the  price  sup- 
port rate  applicable  to  cotton  by  25  per- 
cent of  the  normal  yield  per  acre  for  the 
county ;  then  the  total  payment  per  farm 
would  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
rate  of  payment  by  the  number  of  acres 
on  the  farm  eligible  for  payment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  should  be  of 
great  assistance  to  our  cotton  farmers, 
but  it  is  not  the  complete  answer. 
Therefore.  I  am  working  for  various 
other  measures  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues that  deal  with  other  aspects  of 
the  problems  of  cotton.  One  bill  that  I 
am  supporting  was  presented  by  Repre- 
sentative Robert  E.  Jokes  and  several 
other  Members  from  Alabama  and 
neighboring  States.  This  would  provide 
that  no  State  could  receive  a  cotton 
allotment  in  19j6  less  than  its  1955  allot- 
ment. 

I  am  intensely  Interested  also  in  the 
bills  which  propose  to  limit  the  importa- 
tions of  cotton  textiles  that  tend  to  de- 
press the  production  and  sales  of  our 
domestic  textile  mills. 

Moreover.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  approve  a  bill  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  our 
cotton  at  competitive  prices  in  the  world 
market. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  in  Ala- 
bama and  throughout  the  Nation  is 
alarmed  at  the  competition  of  Japanese 
textiles  in  our  own  American  home  mar- 
ket, and  Justly  so. 

We  must  impose  reasonable  and  equi- 
table import  restrictions  against  cheap 
foreign  textiles. 

Sharply  lowered  tariff  rates  on  cot- 
ton-textile imports  went  into  effect  last 
fall,  these  new  rates  being  agreed  to  by 
the  State  Department  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  the  Japanese 
economy,  although  Japan  already  pos- 
sesv«;e.s  a  competitive  cost  advantage  over 
our  domestic  mills  because  of  access  to 
lower  priced  cotton  and  cheap  textile- 
mill  labor.  Imports  are  increasing  rap- 
idly and  Japanese  cotton  goods  are  en- 
tering this  country  to  be  sold  at  prices 
under  levels  which  can  be  met  by  our 
mills. 


I  want  to  Impress  upon  the  House  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  urge  im- 
mediate action  to  assure  a  fair  return  to 
our  cotton  farmers,  to  regain  and  hold 
a  fair  share  of  the  world  cotton  trade, 
and  to  give  necessary  protection  to  our 
domestic  mills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  reviewed  briefly 
my  position  and  what  I  think  needs  to 
be  done  for  our  cotton  economy.  This 
ciirrently  is  our  most  pressing  farm 
problem  in  the  South.  We  who  are  in- 
terested in  a  parity  of  Income  for  agri« 
culture  are  busying  ourselves  equally 
with  the  problems  of  other  crops. 

We  know  that  we  have  got  to  stop 
the  growing  depression  in  agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agricultiire  only 
on  Tuesday  reported  that  farmers'  real- 
ized net  income  In  1955  dropped  to  $10.- 
800.000.000 — down  a  billion  dollars  or  9 
percent  from  1954. 

This  report  set  forth  that  the  per 
capita  income  of  people  living  on  farms 
dropped  another  6  percent  in  1955.  to 
$860.  while  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
nonfarm  population  increased  5  percent, 
to  $1,922.  Take  note  that  the  per  capita 
income  of  farm  people  already  is  less 
than  half  the  Income  of  nonfarm  peo- 
ple, and  tlie  farm  income  continues  to 
drop  and  the  Income  of  others  con- 
tinues to  rise.  Take  note.  also.  that,  of 
the  $860  per  capita  income  of  farm  peo- 
ple, only  $584  was  from  farm  sources; 
the  remainder  came  from  nonfarm 
sources,  as  many  thousands  of  our  farm 
people  found  it  necessary  to  take  part- 
time  work  in  town. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  se- 
vere decline  in  the  number  of  farms. 
Many  of  our  small  farmers  are  finding 
the  going  too  rough,  and  are  moving  to 
Jobs  in  town.  The  number  of  farms  in 
the  United  States  declined  from  5.967,- 
000  in  1945  to  5  miUion  in  1955.  In  my 
own  State  the  number  of  farms  decreased 
from  211,512  in  1950  to  176.956  in  1954. 
In  1930  Alabama  had  "257,395  farms  and 
50  percent  of  our  population  lived  en 
these  farms.  Now  only  about  one-third 
of  our  population  lives  on  farms. 

The  farm  population  of  the  United 
States  dropped  from  27.124.000  In  1947 
to  22,158.000  while  the  total  population 
Increased  from  144.126.000  to  165.248.000. 
The  loss  in  farm  population  from  1947 
to  1954  was  greater  than  in  all  the  pre- 
vious 37  years  since  the  census  reported 
32.0T7.0Oq  people  living  on  farms  in  1910. 
In  1910  approximately  35  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  lived  on 
farms.  Today  the  farm  population  is 
only  13.4  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  reviewed 
briefly  the  agriculture  of  my  own  State 
and  I  have  cited  the  critical  aspects  of 
our  farm  economy  as  a  whole,  in  the 
hope  of  focuslHR  attention  to  and  under- 
standing of  the  plight  of  our  great  farm 
population.  I  have  placed  especial  em- 
phasis on  cotton,  since  t.his  is  so  import- 
ant to  my  home  State  and  to  the  South. 
The  Congress  now  is  considering  major 
agricultural  legislation.  I  personally 
fear  that,  in  the  great  diversity  of  pro- 
posals and  the  pressures  being  exerted, 
that  Congress  cannot  bring  forth  in 
haste  at  this  time  any  program  that  will 
be  of  substantial  Iong«-range  benefit  to 
tlie  farmers  of  America. 
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We,  of  course,  must  exert  all  of  our 
energies  to  do  what  can  be  done  at  this 
time.  The  suffering  of  our  farmers  r%n- 
not  wait 

But,  much  will  remain  to  be  done,  to 
assure  our  farm  families  an  equitable 
share  In  the  national  income  and  in  the 
Nation's  prosperity.  Th  is  is  going  to  re- 
quire the  best  effort  of  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  Agriculture. 

To  bring  about  any  great  advance- 
ment in  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  as  I 
see  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  important  things 
must  happen : 

First.  The  conflicts  Ix-tween  farmers 
themselves,  in  different  crops  and  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  must  be  dispelled.  A 
rather  successful  attempt  has  been  made 
in  recent  years  to  divide  our  farmers,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  Congress  to 
bring  together  their  conflicting  views  into 
one  dynamic  program  for  the  good  of  all. 
Farmers  have  got  to  get  together.  In 
unity  they  will  find  strenirth. 

Second.  We  must  convince  the  people 
In  the  towns  and  cities  that  it  is  only 
simple  Justice  and  good  commonsense 
that  our  farmers  should  have  a  fair  share 
of  the  fruits  of  our  free -enterprise  S3rs- 
tem.  We  must  impress  upon  them  the 
interdependence  of  all  segments  of  our 
economy,  that  it  is  in  tlieir  own  self-in- 
terest that  agriculture,  too.  should  be 
prosperous — for  a  continuation  of  the  de- 
cline in  agriculture  most  surely  will  pull 
down  the  prosperity  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  anything.  If 
we  ever  are  to  achieve  economic  equality 
of  opportunity  for  farmers  and  their 
families,  we  must  have  understanding 
between  farmers  and  city  people,  and 
among  farmers  themselves.  I  close  these 
remarks  with  an  appeal  for  this  under- 
standing. This  is  the  force  and  the 
help  needed  in  the  work  the  Congress  is 
doing  today,  and  in  the  work  it  must  do 
tomorrow,  to  bring  Justice  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
very  fine  statement  and  the  contribution 
he  has  made  to  the  American  farmer  and 
especially  the  farmers  in  his  district.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  this  situation. 
My  State,  too.  is  a  cotton-producing 
State.  Some  of  our  farmers  are  becom- 
ing alarmed  over  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  the  cotton  market  is  being  lost  to  other 
fibers,  some  synthetic  fibers,  because  of 
the  high  price  of  cotton. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  does 
not  feel  that  perhaps  we  have  a  two- 
edged  situation  here.  Perhaps  the  more 
we  support  this  crop,  the  less  market 
we  have  for  the  crop.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  gentleman  would  care  to  comment 
and  further  enUghten  me  on  that  point? 
Mr.  GRANT.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  for  his  contribution.  I 
think  most  of  the  people  of  the  Nation 
realize  that  cotton  is  the  best  fabric  they 
can  buy.  However,  we  certainly  do  have 
a  problem  with  sjmthetic  fibers.  This 
problem  is  not  easily  worked  out.  It  is 
something  that  all  groups  and  all  seg- 
ments of  the  cotton  Industry  must  work 
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together  on  here  in  Congress  to  try  to 
solve. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlztma.  I  should 
like  to  eomiriiment  the  gentleman  again 
and  state  that  I  have  also  foimd  it  to 
be  true  that  the  farmers  particularly  in 
the  cotton  industry  are  getting  together 
more  and  more  in  a  imited  front.  I 
hope  that  with  that  kind  of  help  we  in 
the  Congress  will  also  be  able  to  be  as 
helpful  as  we  possibly  can  be  in  solving 
the  problem  that  the  American  farmers 
now  face. 

Mr.     THOMPSON     of     Texas.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GRANT.    I  yield. 
Mr.   THOMPSON  of  Texas.    I  have 
listened  to  the  gentleman's  presentation 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  appre- 
ciation.   May  I  say,  as  chairman  of  the 
Family  Farm  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman was  a  participating  member  last 
fall,  that  the  gentleman  may  perhaps 
not  realize  that  his  presence  on  that 
committee  was  a  greater  inspiration  not 
only  to  the  committee  members  but  to 
the  farmers  whom  we  visited  on  our  3,- 
000-mile  trip  than  that  of  perhaps  any 
other  member  of  that  committee.    Of 
course  we  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture know  and  appreciate  his  very 
deep  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  agricul- 
ture, particularly  those  relating  to  the 
family  farm.    As  I  listened  to  his  pre- 
sentation today  I  found  in  it  inspiration 
for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  other  Mem- 
bers who  read  it  will  feel  similarly  in- 
spired.   I    thank    the    gentleman    for 
bringing  to   us   this   statement,   and   I 
thank  the  people  who  have  sent  him 
here  to  us. 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Texas.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  a  member  of  this  small  family  farm 
group  of  which  he  so  ably  acted  as 
chairman.  I  want  again  to  thank  him 
for  bringing  this  group  to  Alabama  and 
seeing  at  first  hand  our  problems,  par- 
ticularly the  problems  in  my  own  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  also  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Grant], 
on  the  very  fine  statement  he  has  Just 
made.  The  people  of  our  State  of  Ala- 
bama know  of  his  deep  and  sincere  in- 
terest In  the  farmers,  not  only  of  Ala- 
bama, but  of  the  entire  Nation.  We  in 
our  State  realize  how  very  fortunate  we 
are  to  have  as  the  third  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
the  distingiiished  gentleman  who  has 
Just  spoken  to  us. 

Cotton  farmers  in  our  State,  as  well 
as  in  other  areas  where  cotton  is  grown, 
are  beset  by  serious  and  complex  prob- 
lems that  result  directly  from  increasing 
surpluses,  continuing  acreage  reduction, 
and  falling  income.  These  farmers,  of 
course,  look  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  to  the  Congress,  not  only 
for  a  long-range  solution  to  their  prob- 
lems, but  also  for  immediate  assistance. 
Although  I  realize  the  task  we  face  is  a 
difficult  one,  the  remarks  Just  made  by 
my  colleague  from  Alabama  indicate 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 


ture will  report  remedial  legislation  at  an 
early  date  that  can  be  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

I  again  commend  my  colleague  from 
Alabama  for  his  statement  and  assure 
him  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  farmer, 
especially  the  small  farmer,  is  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  our 
State. 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alabama.  No  one  here  is  more 
Interested  in  agriculture  than  he.  I  re- 
call that  one  of  the  cotton  bills  com- 
panion to  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  JohesI 
and  others  was  introduced  by  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Seldck].  I 
know  he  is  greatly  interested  in  that 
subject. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  commend  my  col- 
league on  his  fine  statement  and  his 
contribution  to  this  subject  which  con- 
cerns so  many  of  us.  His  position  as  the 
No.  3  Democrat  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  makes  him  one  of  the 
key  individuals  in  the  Qmgress  and  the 
NaUon  in  the  matter  of  the  solution  of 
our  agricultural  problems  now  and  in 
the  years  to  come.-  He  is  an  outstanding 
and  highly  respected  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricxilture  on  which  I  am 
proud  to  serve.  I  am  pleased  indeed  to 
Join  with  him  in  his  remarks  and  with 
his  colleagues  from  oiu:  committee  and 
from  his  State  in  cnnmending  him  upon 
his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  who  has  so  ably  served 
as  Democratic  whip. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.    I.  too,  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  the  fine  message  he 
has  brought  to  this  House.    It  shows  he 
has  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  great 
subject  of  agriculture,  a  subject  on  which 
he  has  worked  diligently  for  18  years.  - 
the  whole  time  he  has  been  in  the  House 
of   Representatives.     He    is    the    third 
ranking    Democratic    member    of    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  is  rec- 
ognized throughout  this  Nation  as  being 
one  of  the  great  leaders  in  agricultural 
legislation.    Those  of  us  in  the  Alabama 
delegation  have  for  years  looked  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Grant] 
for  leadership  in  matters  of  agricultural 
legislation.    Not  only  has  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  been  a  great  friend  of  the 
cotton  farmer,  he  has  been  a  great  friend 
of  the  peanut  farmer.    His  district  and 
mine  adjoin  in  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
in  both  districts  peanuts  are  a  big  money 
crop.    Peanuts  have  posed  many  prob- 
lems in  the  Congress  from  year  to  year. 
There  has  been  an  effort  made  over  the 
last  few  years  to  destroy  our  peanut 
program.    This  fight  against  the  peanut 
program  has   been   led   by   the  candy 
manufacturers  of  America.    They  have 
sought  several  times  to  remove  peanuts 
from  the  list  of  basic  crops,  which  are 
supported  at  90  percent  of  parity.    My 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Gbaht]  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
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IB  th§  flfht  to  d«fMit  thMt  tffort.  Iter 
Z  Mr  acftte  I  know  of  no  grMtor  f  rlond 
in  ttM  KouM  of  RoprMonUilirM  or.  In- 
doMl.  to  oittMr  brMieh  of  tho  ContrtM 
of  ttio  Unltod  Bmm  tbftt  tho  Uttlo 
fftrmor  hM  tlwn  (ho  dtotinfutohod 
gmtlonum  from  Al«bun«.  X  have  cn- 
jojrod  hU  siweeh  this  aftomoon.  and  I 
•m  suro  It  ntleeiB  tho  jreara  of  hard  work 
that  the  f  entleman  haa  deroted  to  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  problenu  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  ORANT.  I  eertalnly  wlih  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Alabama,  and 
particularly  for  bringing  up  the  subject 
of  peanuts.  I  wish  I  had  sufficient  time 
to  go  into  the  matter  of  peanuts.  What 
the  gentleman  has  said  Ls  particularly 
algnlflcant  at  this  time  because  this  is 
National  Peanut  Week  and  everyone 
who  does  not  know  about  peanuts 
should  know  that  it  Is  a  fine  food  and 
can  be  used  in  a  good  many  recipes. 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
AiTDREwsl  comes  from  one  of  the  great 
peanut  producing  areas  of  the  Nation. 
His  work  for  the  peanut  fanners  has 
been  outstanding.  I  have  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  since  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 
The  peanut  farmers  and  all  the  fanners 
of  his  district  owe  much  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

SOMETHINO  NEW  IN  AIR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hoxise  for  10  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  jet  age  conference  recently  held  in 
Washington  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Air  Force  Association,  an  interesting 
development  in  air  defense  was  an- 
nounced by  Maj.  Gen.  William  E.  Hall. 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve 
Forces.  United  States  Air  Force. 

It  gives  me  special  pride  that  General 
Ball  tied  his  announcement  to  my  home 
town  of  Mxiskogee. 

General  Hall  is  not  the  only  Air  Force 
leader  who  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
strength  of  the  Air  Force  program  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  upon  the  coop- 
eration of  American  communities.  Com- 
munity coo[>eration  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  encourage  men  in  making  a  career 
of  service  In  the  Air  Force.  Community 
cooperation  is  necessary  in  solving  the 
problems  of  airbase  location  and  jet 
noise.  Community  cooperation  is  espe- 
cially Important  in  providing  personnel 
for  the  Reserve  units  which  are  impor- 
tant to  the  overall  plan  of  a  ready  Air 
Force. 

The  new  detached  squadron  plan 
which  has  been  put  Into  effect  at  Davis 
Field  at  Muskogee  is  a  plan  that  prom- 
ises a  considerable  Increase  to  our  air 
defense  capability.  This  plan,  although 
requiring  many  more  actual  sites  than 
the  wing  plan,  does  permit  the  use  of 
airports  In  smaller  conununities  and  it 
thereby  reduces  overcrowding  and  traf- 
fic congestion.  Furthermore,  it  makes  it 
IKMsible  for  personnel  to  participate  more 


MaUjr  and  with  )§m  dlaturtanee  to  tholr 
buatnoie  and  personal  affairs, 

Uat  November,  tho  71Jth  Fighter 
BooUwr  fquadroa  waa  aetiinitod  at  Davia 
Field,  Muakoffot.  Br  Chriatmas.  our  pro- 
greialve  mayor,  my  good  friend  Lyman 
Beard,  was  able  to  report  to  General  Hall 
that  the  goal  of  100  ofBcer*  and  airmen 
had  been  passed  and  that  the  713th  was 
a  going  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grateful  to  General 
Ball  for  the  compliment  he  paid  Musko- 
gee and  Muskogeans.  As  one  of  the 
latter.  I  want  to  thank  him  and  express 
our  appreciation  for  his  action  in  making 
Muskogee  a  synonym  for  quick  action, 
community  enterprise,  and  mihtary 
readiness.  As  General  Hall  said.  "We 
have  our  troubles.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  lot  more,  but  I  think  we  also  have  our 
Muskogees."  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
has  its  Muskogees  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  native  son  of  Oklahoma's  own  Mus- 
kogee. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  per- 
mission of  General  Hall,  the  cooperation 
of  the  Air  Force  Association,  and  the  con- 
sent of  my  colleagues.  I  wish  to  Insert  the 
extemporaneous  remarks  of  General 
Hall  at  the  jet  age  conference  in  the 

CONGRBSSIONAI.  RXCORD.  aS  foUOWS: 

I  think  If  I  were  to  make  •  lUt  of  the  top 
10  Items  which  most  profounclly  affect  the 
future  of  the  Air  Reserve  forces.  I  would  cer- 
tainly Include  In  that  list  base  congestion, 
alrlane  congestion,  runway  extension.  Jet 
noise,  and  certainly  the  most  Important, 
public  reaction  to  all  of  these  factors.  The 
throe  primary  elements  of  any  program,  be  It 
military,  commercial.  Regular  or  Reserve,  are 
personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities. 

With  respect  to  the  first  two  elements,  per- 
sonnel and  equipment,  we  feel  that  the  Air 
Reserve  has  made  and  can  continue  to  make 
very  gratifying  progress,  but  our  aim  Is  a 
combat-ready  Reserve,  and  people  and  air- 
planes alone  do  not  provide  a  combat  force. 
We  must  have  facilities  from  which  to  train, 
and  we  must  have  facilities  from  which  to 
operate  should  that  need  arise.  This  Is  the 
weak  link  In  our  chain,  and  with  increasing 
Jet  operations  I'm  afraid  It  will  get  a  lot 
weaker  before  It  gets  stronger  unless  we  find 
the  key  to  public  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  these  facts. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  gath- 
ering that  Reserve  facilities  requirements 
differ  to  a  degree  from  those  of  the  active  es- 
tablishment. An  active  timber  base,  for 
example,  can  be  located  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  sizable  city.  This  may 
not  be  the  most  desirable  solution  but. 
nonetheless.  It  can  be  done. 

A  Reserve  unit,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
alternative.  It  must  be  reasonably  acces- 
sible to  the  people  who  are  going  to  man  the 
unit. 

Just  recently,  we  completed  a  study  of  the 
Air  Force  use  problem  faced  by  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  The  results,  though  not  a  bit 
startling,  are  quite  convincing.  In  general, 
some  communities  have  given  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  a  very  heart-warming  welcome.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  disturbing  number  of  oth- 
ers have  opposed  and  will  oppose  us  to  the 
last  ditch.  I  wUl  try  to  present  both  sides 
of  this  coin. 

Since  1951,  we  have  had  14  gravely  sertous 
problem  areas  in  major  cities  due  to  ofDclal 
and/or  public  opposition.  Bach  of  these 
sites  had  already  been  selected  by  the  Air 
Force  for  Its  excellent  Reserve  population 
potential.  Some  had  been  selected  In  ac- 
cordance with  air  defense  requlremenU.  AH 
had  been  selected  because  the  Air  Force  not 
only  wanted  but  felt  that  It  needed  to  es- 
tablish Reserve  flying  units  at  these  loca- 
tions.    In  fl  of  them.  Reserve  units  were  al- 


fMidf  operstlng.  TH,  in  S  of  ttMM  U  attm, 
th*  outeofiM  ts  Mill  utifMolVMl  sod  unpr«« 
dlrtaOU.  TtM  problem  In  the  remaining  u 
lUM  b*«n  rasolvMl,  Init  mar0  than  M  p«re«n( 
of  tlMs*  fMolutlotM  U  most  dlsAppolntlnc. 
m%  o(  tbMe  II  eltlM  have  <Unl«d  the  Air 
Ton*  Wsaerv  us*  of  their  local  airports. 
Tb«  result  Is  that  we  are  now  MifagMl  In  a 
long  and  drawn  out,  *xp«nalv«  procedure  of 
finding  new  tltf  In  these  general  artM  In 
which  we  have  a  requirement. 

When  you  consider  the  tremendous  num- 
ber of  reservists  In  such  places  as  Cleveland, 
for  example,  and  Tampa,  which  are  2  of  the  6 
areas  I  mentluned.  you  can  begin  to  realize 
the  extent  of  damage  that  can  accrue  to  the 
profram. 

In  summary,  then.  In  all  of  the  14  prob- 
lem areas  we  have  been  able  so  far  to  locate 
only  a  firm  basis  In  only  5.  and  that  Is  since 
1951.  E\'en  In  these  5.  success  has  been 
achieved  by  some  very  narruw  margins;  and 
even  In  these  5.  successful  negotiations  have 
been  extremely  time-consuming  with  result- 
ant delays  In  combat  readiness  of  Reserve 
units.  In  1  location,  talks  and  negotiations 
consumed  more  than  3*,  years. 

When  we  examine  the  avowed  reasons  for 
public  opposition  In  these  14  problem  areas, 
we  find  the  following:  noise  nuisance;  Jet 
aircraft  a  hazard  to  civilian  carriers;  Jet  air- 
craft decrease  value  of  nelghlx>rlng  proper- 
ties; space  and  facilities  needed  by  Air  Force 
Reserve  Involves  loss  of  taxable  property  to 
State  and  municipality:  fear  the  Air  Force 
Intends  to  take  over  entire  airport;  heavy 
commercial  operations  need  further  develop- 
ment; Jet  aircraft  greatly  Increase  danger  of 
accidents;  and  heavy  congestion  already 
exists  in  area,  especially  In  bad  weather. 

Whether  or  not  we  In  the  Air  Force  con- 
sider these  as  valid  reasons  Is,  In  my  opin- 
ion, not  of  too  much  Importance  right  now. 
The  fact  Is  that  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  population  does  consider  these 
reasons  valid.  Then  our  Job  Is  to  convince 
this  segment  of  the  population  that  some 
other  things  are  valid  also,  maybe  even  over- 
riding. I  refer  to  protection  of  homes.  In- 
dustries, and  the  Nation.  That  Is  all  on  the 
black  side  of  the  coin.  There  Is  definitely  a 
brighter  side. 

In  the  first  place,  to  correct  some  of  these 
dcnclencles.  the  Air  Force  today  Is  being  ex- 
tremely select  In  lU  choice  of  sites  for  Re- 
serve flying  uniu.  We  are  giving  aa  much 
thought  as  possible  to  public  receptions  with 
respect  to  the  Reserve  manning  potential  In 
a  particular  area.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
have  gone  to  the  detached  squadron  plan. 
This  plan,  although  requiring  many  more 
actual  sites  In  number,  does  permit  the  use 
of  airports  In  smaller  communities  and 
thereby  reduces  overcrowding  and  traffic 
congestion. 

Operationally,  which  Is  the  principal  rea- 
son for  the  detached  squadron  plan,  this 
holds  tremendous  promise.  Just  recently,  I 
received  a  letter  from  General  Partridge, 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Continental 
Air  Defense  Command.  In  which  he  said.  In 
pert,  "From  the  Air  Defense  standpoint,  the 
detached  squadron  plan  propxised  by  the 
Continental  Air  Command  Is  much  more  de- 
sirable than  the  present  concentration  of 
Reserve  fighter-bomber  squadrooa  In  large 
population  areas.  We  believe  that  when 
these  Reserve  flghter-bomber  units  become 
separate  squadrons  operating  Independently, 
they  will  add  considerably  to  our  air  defense 
capability." 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  refer  to  as  the 
Muskogee  story.  Muskogee,  Okla.,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  37.000.  It  Is  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Oklahoma,  59  miles  southeast  of  Tulsa.  lU 
main  Industries  are  oil  supplies,  manufactur- 
ing, and  I  think  certainly  enterprise.  The 
city-owned  Davis  Field,  which  had  been  an 
Army  airbase  In  World  War  U,  was  later 
returned  to  Muskogee.  Muskogee's  mayor 
and  city  councllmen  are  progressive,  wide- 


awake, and  patrfoCte.  They  deeUUd  to  do 
MNnethlng  about  Dails  Field  and,  to  that  end, 
vlstted  beadqtiarteri.  14tb  Air  Foree,  to  eub- 
mtt  a  propoeal.  There  were  natttralty  eertala 
needful  negotiations.  It  wse  derided  that 
Muskogee  would  bare  to  ofiake  repairs  to  the 
runwsf,  aprons,  elaetrtoal,  and  water  in* 
stollatlons  and  ecctire  additional  Ubor.  All 
this  was  undertaken  by  the  rity  with  tbe  en- 
thiuiaetle  support  of  the  mayor  and  council- 
men,  the  newspaper,  Imslncssmen,  and  plain 
John  Q. 

On  last  November  8,  the  718th  Fighter- 
Bomber  Bqtuulron  was  activated  at  Devle 
Field. 

At  Christmas,  I  received  a  telegram  from 
/      Mufk'>(;ee's    sble    mayor,   Lyman    Beard.     I 
would  like  to  read  that  telegram  to  you: 

"Our  seir-lmposed  goal  of  100  officers  and 
airmen  In  the  713th  by  January  1  has  already 
been  aooompUahed.  We  have  104  men  either 
In  the  tquadron  or  with  applications  pend- 
Icg  as  of  today  and  I  feel  even  more  con- 
fident In  the  future.  We  may  t>e  applying 
for  a  second  Reserve  squadron.  Best  wishes 
for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year,  and  be  Buit  we  are  keeping  faith  with 
yotL 

Ttmaw." 

We  have  our  troubles.  I  have  tried  to  pin- 
point some  of  them  for  you  this  morning. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  more,  but  I  think 
we  also  have  our  Muskogees. 


PERMISSION  TO  REVISE  AND 
EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  GRANT,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  all  Members, 
with  whom  I  engRged  In  colloquy  during 
the  time  I  had  the  floor  this  afternoon, 
may  have  the  privilege  of  revising  and 
extending  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THOMAS  G.  MASARYK 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  10  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spea  .er. 
the  S3cond  District  of  Illinois  has  very 
personal  reasons  for  joining  in  the  cele- 
bration today  of  the  106th  bh-thday  of 
The  mas  G.  Masaryk.  the  first  President 
of  the  Czechoslovaklan  Republic. 

Next  to  Prague,  Chicago  has  the  larg- 
est Czech  ixjpulation  of  any  city  In  the 
world.  The  man  who  became  the  leader 
of  independence  for  the  Czech  and  Slo- 
vak peoples  came  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  In  1902  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Slavonic  subjects.  His  fame 
as  a  scholar  and  philosopher  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Charles  R.  Crane,  a 
Chicago  Industrialist,  who  traveled  to 
Prague  to  Induce  Masaryk  to  share  with 
Chicago  his  rich  store  of  knowledge.  A 
statue  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Masaryk  stands  on  the  Midway 
In  the  Second  District,  symbolizing  our 
recognition  of  the  contribution  which  he 
and  his  people  have  made  to  the  culture 
and  the  greatness  of  our  city. 

All  nations  have  their  patriots  who  are 
responsible  for  shaping  their  destiny  and 


wboM  OMDM  t&rkfo  tlio  history  of  fflaa- 
kiML 

In  CtEMhoclorafcia,  H  wa«  ehlcfir 
through  tho  oSortg  of  TboBM  IfaMnrk 
that  independence  for  tho  Cseeb  and 
Slovak  peoples  waa  fuUUlod.  Thomaa 
Masaryk  waa  a  teacher,  phlloaopher,  and 
atateaman.  Be  was  a  leeker  and  de- 
fender of  the  truth.  His  philosophy  cm* 
phaslzed  humanltarianlsm,  democracy, 
and  the  elimination  of  violence  or  terror 
in  social  or  political  life.  He  waa  critical 
of  Marxist  ideology  and  wrote  a  book  de- 
nouncing Its  theories.  He  taught  the 
Czech  people  to  accept  democracy;  for  in 
his  opinion  it  was  the  only  system  which 
could  achieve  political,  economic,  and 
social  Justice.  It  was  principally  due  to 
his  labor  that  the  Czech  nation  was  ready 
and  mature  enough  to  fight  for  its  in- 
dependence, when  the  opportunity  came 
during  World  War  I. 

Masaryk  always  believed  that  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy  was  incompatible 
with  democratic  self-government  and  he 
constantly  struggled  for  a  free  and  In- 
dependent Czechoslovakia.  During  the 
war.  he  traveled  extensively  In  Europe 
and  the  United  States  to  gain  support 
for  the  liberation  of  Czechoslovakia 
from  Hapsburg  rule.  It  was  therefore 
only  natural  for  him  to  be  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Czech  National  Council,  an 
organization  of  Czechs  living  in  foreign 
lands,  which  was  striving  for  inde- 
pendence. It  was  in  that  capacity  that 
he  returned  to  Chicago  in  May  1918.  At 
that  time  the  United  States  by  the  Lan- 
sing declaration  expressed  sympathy  for 
the  Czech  cause  and  by  June  1918.  the 
Allied  Powers  recognized  the  Czech  Na- 
tional Council  as  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment of  the  future  Czechoslovak  state. 
A  provisional  government  was  set  up 
and  the  declaration  of  independence 
signed  on  October  18,  1918.  On  Novem- 
ber 14,  1918,  Thomas  Masaryk  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Czechoslovaklan  Re- 
public. 

The  new  state,  which  Masaryk  found- 
ed, was  based  on  democratic  freedom  and 
recognized  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
individual.  The  preamble  to  their  con- 
stitution was  very  similar  to  our  own. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Masaryk, 
Czechoslovakia  became  a  strong  demo- 
cratic state.  As  trade  and  industry 
flourished,  economically  and  financially 
Czechoslovakia  oecame  one  of  the  sound- 
est states  in  Central  Europe.  Great 
strides  were  also  made  in  education  and 
in  the  social  and  cultural  fields.  In  for- 
eign relations  this  progressive  Repub- 
lic established  friendly  relations  with 
all  her  neighbors  and  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In- 
dicative of  the  popularity  of  Masaryk's 
administration  was  his  reelection  as 
President  in  1920,  1927,  and  1934.  He 
was  forced  to  resign  due  to  ill  health  in 
1935  and  died  in  1937. 

Masaryk's  Ideals  are  InvlnciUe.  He 
was  mwclfully  spared  from  seeing  his 
beloved  Republic  destroyed  by  the  Nazis, 
and  later  captured  by  the  Communists. 
However,  his  spirit  still  lives  In  Czecho- 
slovakia and  despite  Communist  at- 
tempts to  destroy  his  memory,  he  re- 
mains the  symbol  of  true  democracy. 

Today  on  the  106th  anniversary  of  his 
birth  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


of  tho  ConffTMf  of  tho  Uoitod  BUiM, 
pmmt  in  our  doUbsratfoiis  to  p«y  tho 
tributo  of  •ffaetlon  And  of  ftpproeiatlon 
to  tho  mtmorr  ot  cn»  ot  tho  hamortftls 
of  domocratio  foremmont.  His  statue, 
stoadiflc  maJosticaUy  in  tho  district  I 
have  tho  honor  toxepresmt  in  this  body, 
will  continue  through  the  years  to  give 
inqyiration  to  the  thoughts  and  efforts  of 
oncoming  generations. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Fountazh  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Alxxandkb),  for 
today,  on  accotmt  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gray,  for  15  minutes,  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi,  for  1 
hour,  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Pat  MAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bass  of  Tennessee),  for  30  minutes,  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  for  1  hour,  on 
Wednesday  next. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concressionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remari^s, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rabaxtt  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flood  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  MiTMMA. 
Mr.  COLMER. 

Mr.  DAvrosoN  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 
Mr.  Reuss. 

MCDONOUGR 

Mr.  Cttrtis  of  Massachusetts  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  BoRDicK. 

Mr.  Anittso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Celler)  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MtJLTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Celler)  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AsHLET  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bass  of  Tennessee)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  In  2  Instances  and  to 
include  in  1  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  FtTLTON  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
Mr.  SntPSQN  of  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  At- 
bkei)    and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Frixdbl  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  POWELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Klein 

Mr.  Pattersok. 

Mr.  Keating. 
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ENROLLED  BIUj  SIGNED 

Ifr.  BDRLBSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

H.  R.  TSaa.  An  act  granting  th«  tenettta 
of  MCtlon  301  (•)  (7)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  cartaln  dilldren  of 
United  Stataa  dtlaena. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles: 

8.678.  An  a«t  for  the  relief  of  Kdmund 
Zjowe  and  Richard  Lowe:  and 

8. 1488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irfan 
Dawar. 


ADJOURNMENT 

litr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  3  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. March  8. 1956,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1611.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general, 
▼eterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stataa,  transmitting  the  proceedings  (rf  the 
•fttk  national  Encampment  of  tbm  Vatarana 
of  ^»elgu  Wan  of  the  United  States,  held 
In  Boston,  Mass.,  Axiguat  28  to  September  2, 
1955,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  249,  77th  Oon- 
gren  (H.  Doc.  No.  354);  to  the  C!ommittee 
on  Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Uluatrations. 

1612.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  provision  pertaining  to 
an  existing  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1956  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  (H. 
Doc.  No.  353);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and   ordered    to   be   printed. 

1613.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section  416 
of  the  Agricultxiral  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
•o  aa  to  authorize  the  donation  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  of  commodities  acquired 
through  price  support  operations";  to  the 
Committee  on  Acn^iculture. 

1614.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  title  XTTT  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  relating  to  war 
risk  Insurance  for  an  additional  5  years": 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  IfURRAT  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Post  Oflloe  and  Civil  Service.  H.  R.  9560. 
A  bill  to  promote  the  Interests  of  national 
defense  through  the  advancement  of  the 
scientific  and  professional  research  and  de- 
velopmmt  program  of  the  Department  of 


Defense,  to  Improve  the  management  and 
administration  of  the  activities  of  such  de- 
partment, and  for  other  purpoees;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1857).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th* 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  8.  1585.  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  return  to  the  town  of  Hart- 
ford. Vt.,  of  certain  land  which  was  donated 
by  such  town  to  the  United  States  as  a  site 
for  a  veterans'  hospital  and  which  Is  no 
longer  needed  for  such  purpose;  without 
amendmeot  (Rept.  No.  1858).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  DUnols:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  8.  1992.  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  a  certain 
tract  of  land  In  Madison  County,  Ky..  to 
the  Pioneer  National  Monument  Associa- 
tion; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1859). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiise. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

.  Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.  R.  9799.  A  bill  to  amend  section  803  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  A»>INALL: 
H.  R.  9800.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  essential  production  of  tungsten 
ores  and  concentrates  in  the  United  States, 
its  Territories  and  poesessions.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.  R.9801.  A  bill  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  at  Balboa.  C.  Z.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  COLK: 
H.  R.  9802.  A   blU    to   amend    the   Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Blr.  DAVIDSON: 
H.  R.  9803.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Ellis  Island  to  the  State  of  New 
York  for  \ise  as  a  clinic  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  chronic  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addicts;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  DOLLINGER: 
H.  R.  9804.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amounts 
payable  thereunder  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  States  having  approved  plans  for 
old-age  asfilstancc;  to  the  CcMnmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  9805.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Public 
Housing  Commissioner  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  local  public  housing  authorities 
for  the  admission  of  single  persons,  in  hard- 
ship cases,  to  federally  assisted  low-rent 
housing  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DURHAM: 
H.  R.  9806.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  essential  production  of  tungsten 
ores  and  concentrates  in  the  United  States. 
Its  Territories,  and  poesessions.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  EDM0ND60N: 

H.R.9807.  A  bill  ralatlng  to  the  cloaiag 
or  transfer  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals and  regional  offices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affalra. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.  R.  9806.  A  bill  authorizing  preliminary 
examinations  and  surveys  for  flood  control 
on  the  Rogue  River.  Oreg.,  and  its  tributaries, 
and  related  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.  R.8800.  A  bUl  to  provide  In  certain 
additional  cases  for  the  granting  of  the 
status  of  regular  substitute  in  the  postal 
field  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mn.  HARDEN: 

R.  R.  9810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  Umd  of  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATWORTH: 

H.  R.  9811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as 
amended,  so  aa  to  provide  certain  benefits 
for  the  widows  of  employees  who  died  prior 
to  February  28.  1948.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio: 

H.  R.  9812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
ReUrement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Intcratate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.  R.  9813.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  essential  production  of  tungsten 
ores  and  concentrates  in  the  United  Sutes. 
Its  Territories,  and  possessions,  and  for  other 
piurposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 

H.  R.  9814.  A  bill  ralaUng  to  the  transfer 
of  -Veterana'   Administration    hoapltato;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalra. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.  R  9815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  Import 
tax  on  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

n.  R.  9816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  Import 
tax  on  natural  gas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H.  R  9817.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin 
compact,  and  for  related  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R.  9818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalra. 

H.  R.  9819.  A  bill  providing  for  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  ocean  or  air  freight 
charges  on  certain  relief  packages  shipped 
to  foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SHUFORD: 

n.  R.  9820.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  essential  production  of  tungsten 
ores  and  concentrates  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affalra. 

H.  R.  9821.  A  bill  to  amend  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  2  (a)  to  establish  an  effective  date 
of  awards  of  pension  in  the  case  of  certain 
veterans  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
from  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalra. 

H.  R.  9822.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  trout  hatchery  on  the  David- 
son River  in  the  Plagah  National  Forest  in 
North  Carolina;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H  R  9823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  import 


tax  on  nattual  gas;   to  the  Commltt««  cm 
Ways  and  MMns. 

By  Mr.  TBAOnX  of  Texas: 
H.  R.  0834.  A  blU  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional assistance  program  for  children  of 
aervicemen  who  died  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
ability incurred  in  line  of  duty  during  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  service  period  in  com- 
bat or  from  an  Instrumentality  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VURSKLL: 
H.  R.  9825.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  9826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interatate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  AVERT: 
R.  R.  9827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  gain  from  the  condemnation 
by  the  United  States  of  real  property  held 
by  a  person  60  years  of  age  or  older  and  to 
provide  special  treatment  for  such  gain  in 
the  case  of  real  property  hi.'ld  by  a  person 
under  60  years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
R.  R.  9828.  A  bill  to  transfer  600  acres  of 
public  domain  to  the  Kanosh  Band  of  In- 
dians, Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SNGLS: 
H.  R.  9829.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  essential  production  of  tungsten 


ores  and  conoentratea  In  the  United  States. 
Its  Terrltorle*.  and  possessions,  and  for  other 
ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affalra. 

Bv  Mr    KKABRS  * 

R.  R.  9830.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  dlKrtmina- 
tlon  on  account  of  sex  In  the  pa]rment  of 
wages  by  employers  having  employees  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  and  to  i»ovlde  proce- 
dures for  assisting  Mnployees  In  collecting 
wages  lost  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion; to  the  Commltee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  TATEB: 

R.  R.  9831.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.  J.  Res.  575.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  observance  and  comtmemoratlon  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  first  conference 
of  State  governors  for  the  protection,  in  the 
public  interest,  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HIN8HAW: 

R.  R  9832.  A  bill  for  the  raUef  of  Tang 
Sin  DJen  Dao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KLEIN: 
R.  R.  9833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Letterio 
Versace:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLSON: 
H.  R.9884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irma 
Kochendorfer  Robinson;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIIMIALL: 
R.R.9835.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Krste 
Fantulln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

625.  By  Mr.  BRAT:  petition  of  82  mem- 
ben  of  Loogootee  (Ind.)  Post  120,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  in  favor  of  H.  R.  7886;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalra. 

626.  By  Mr.  CRUMP  ACKER:  Petition  of 
Mra.  A.  D.  Shaffer  and  other  residents  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  support  of  the  SUer 
bill.  H.  R.  4627;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

627.  By  Mra.  HARDEN:  Petition  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Arcadia,  Ind..  submitted  by  Mra.  Paul  H. 
Teal,  president,  and  signed  by  156  resi- 
dents of  Hamilton  County,  Ind.,  luging  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  Interstate  commerce:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


EXTENSIONS   OF  REMARKS 


ThMiat  G.  Masaryk 


EXTENSION  OF  RliAfARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or   WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRIS8ENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  March  7, 1956 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
7  marks  the  106th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  O.  Masaryk,  the  founder 
and  liberator  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public. 

Thomas  Masaryk  was  a  scholar,  a 
statesman,  and  a  philosopher.  He  be- 
lieved firmly  that  the  State  must  be  based 
on  the  ideals  of  Christian  democracy, 
and  that  sound  education  is  a  prerequi- 
site of  a  well-functioning,  healthy  de- 
mocracy. He  infused  his  convictions  into 
the  socio-political  fabric  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  and  they  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  heritage  of  that  nation. 

Since  the  Communist  seizure  of  Czech- 
oslovakia, the  Reds  have  exerted  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  destroy  the  imprint 
which  Masaryk's  principles — the  princi- 
ples of  our  Western  Christian  civiliza- 
tion— ^have  left  upon  the  people  and  the 
institutions  of  Czechoslovakia. 

They  revised  the  entire  educational 
system  of  Czechoslovakia,  basing  it  upon 
the  philosophy  of  atheLstic,  materialistic 
communism — which  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  everything  that  Masaryk  stood  for. 

They  attempted  to  destroy  the  social 
and  political  Institutions  which  grew  out 
of  the  Christian,  democratic  tradition  of 


the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  They  tried 
to  kill  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  love  of 
freedom,  which  endure  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Czechoslovak  people. 

Needless  to  say,  their  efforts  did  not 
meet  with  great  success.  The  Communist 
masters  were  able  to  change  the  structure 
of  the  educational  system,  and  its  opera- 
tions. They  had  the  power  to  alter  many 
political  and  social  institutions.  But 
they  could  never  kill  the  flame  of  liberty 
which  bums  brightly  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Masaryk's  birth, 
let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  democracy  which  con- 
stitute a  basic  part  of  our  western  tradi- 
tion— the  very  same  principles  which  he 
cherished  so  highly,  and  supported  so 
vigorously. 

It  is  in  these  principles  that  the 
strength  and  the  durability  of  our  civili- 
zation  is  substantially  embodied. 


Omt  Hosdred  and  Fiftieth  Annhertary  of 
tk«  Grahaa  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  mw  TOBK 
nV  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  7, 19S6 

Mr.  IVES.    Mr.  President,  on  March 
15  will  occur  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 


Graham  School,  at  Hastings-on-Hudson. 
N.  T.  In  the  years  since  its  foundingj 
this  school  has  performed  an  outstand- 
ing service  in  a  vital  field  of  American 
life. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  prepared 
a  statement  pertinent  to  the  significant 
occasion  of  the  school's  150th  anniver- 
sary, which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoao,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sematok  Ives  oif  the  ISOtr 

Amnivxbsabt  or  Obaham  School,  Hastings- 

ON-HoDeoN,  N.  Y. 

On  March  15  the  citizens  of  my  State 
of  New  York  will  pay  tribute  to  a  most 
worthy  Institution — ^the  Graham  School  at 
Haetlngs-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. — which  this  year 
is  celebrating  its  150th  anniversary.  The 
school,  first  known  as  the  Orphan's  Asylum 
Society  in  the  City  of  New  York,  was  the 
first  orphans'  home  In  the  Nation,  and 
through  its  yeara  of  service  to  children  of 
all  races  and  nationalities,  has  provided  a 
pattern  for  other  child-care  Institutions  In 
aU  48  States. 

It  was  on  March  IS,  1806,  that  Mra.  Isa- 
bella Graham  called  together  10  influential 
ladles  of  New  York  City,  including  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  to  disctiss  the  fate  of  six 
small  chUdran  whose  widowed  mothers  had 
died,  leaving  the  chUdren  desperate  and 
homeless,  with  no  place  to  go  but  the  alms- 
house. Determined  these  little  ones  must 
not  face  such  a  fate,  the  women  founded 
the  Orphan  Asyliun  Society  In  the  city  of 
New  York  and  set  it  up  in  a  smaU  house 
on  Raisin  Street.  In  Greenwich  Village. 

Early  records,  kept  faithfully  since  the 
founding,  carry  acknowledgments  of  "a  lot 
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of  beef,  lis  pairs  of  shoes,  «  quantity  of 
T«g«tabl«fl.  and  doaens  of  other  gifts  through 
which  the  public  supported  the  new  Ten- 
ture.  In  less  than  a  year  the  house  on 
Raisin  Street  was  too  smaU.  The  present 
site  a*  HastU«a-on-Hudaon  Is  the  fotirth 
home  for  Graham,  the  entire  populace  hav- 
ing been  moved  up-rtver  to  the  new  build- 
ings In  IMa.  when  Graham  became  the  ftrst 
chlld-care  Institution  In  the  country  to  house 
children  In  cottages,  rather  than  barnllke 
dormitories. 

Under  the  care  of  trained  cottage  mothers, 
social  workers,  teachers,  staff,  more  than 
6.000  children  have  grown  up  at  Graham. 
For  most  It  la  the  only  real  home  they  ever 
knew.  Today  the  school's  best  testimonies 
come  from  the  men  and  women  who  have 
banded  themselves  Into  the  Graham  School 
Almnnt  Association,  with  more  than  500 
members  In  the  Mew  York  City  area  alone. 
It  Is  they  who  are  the  first  to  speak  of  the 
Job  Graham  does  In  preventing  juvenile  de- 
linquency— in  providing  icve  and  security 
and  guidance  In  the  formative  years. 

It  Is  with  genuine  pride  that  I  commend 
the  Graham  School  on  its  150th  anniver- 
sary. May  Its  good  work  go  on.  providing 
hope  and  home  for  homeless  children. 


kih-*  by  Hob.  lUrry  M.  Goldwater,  of 
Araou,  at  The  CUdcl,  Sooth  Cwo- 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH   CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  7. 1956 

Ifr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  March  3,  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  1  delivered  a  very  able  address  at 
The  Citadel,  the  military  collet;e  of  South 
Carolina.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  delivered  by  this  great 
American  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
M  follows: 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you 
the  depth  of  the  feeling  that  Is  in  my  heart 
this  morning  as  I  stand  here  in  this  historic 
school  in  South  Carolina.  I  am  honored  to 
be  here,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  here.  Happy 
for  several  reasons.  One,  I  attended  a  mili- 
tary school  In  Virginia.  Staunton  Military 
Academy,  for  4  years,  and  all  of  the  instruc- 
tors were  graduates  of  The  Citadel.  I  have 
often  wanted  to  visit  this  school  to  see  the 
place  that  produced  that  splendid  type  of 
Individual.  Then  I  am  honored  as  any  of  the 
165  million  Americans  would  be  to  stand 
here  on  this  rostrum  In  the  presence  of 
Oen.  Mark  Clark  and  have  the  opportunity, 
as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  to  thank  blm 
for  the  mvaluable  services  that  he  gave  this 
country  during  the  occasion  of  his  long  life 
of  devoted  lervlce  to  It.  He  was  the  archi- 
tect of  much  of  the  victory  in  Europe.  He 
was  the  architect  of  the  victory  that  should 
have  been  ours  In  Korea.  He  is  a  man  as 
devoted  to  you  and  your  futures  as  he  has 
for  his  whole  life  been  devoted  to  America. 
its  basic  concepts  and  its  future.  Then,  for 
a  third  reason.  I  have  great  happiness  at 
being  here  this  morning,  and  that  is  the 
opportunity  to  stand  here  and  congratulate 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  for  their  wisdom 
In  sending  BraoM  THXTmnoNO  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  You  might  think  It  strange 
that  a  BepubUcan  would  travel  to  one  of 


the  great  strongholds  of  the  Democrat  Party. 
South  Carolina,  and  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  extol  the  virtues  of  a  Democratic 
Senator.  This  morning,  however,  I  am  speak- 
ing as  an  American,  not  as  a  Republican, 
and  I  say  to  you  people  of  South  Carolina 
that  Stbom  TitmiMoivD  is  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  United  States  Senate.  His  feel- 
ings are  dictated  entirely  by  his  basic  sound 
beliefs  In  the  American  system,  and  I  hope 
that  he  graces  the  Halls  of  Congress  for  many 
many  years  In  the  future. 

Ton  can  well  imngtne  the  dlflkrulty  that  a 
speaker  faces  in  selecting  a  subject,  espertally 
for  such  an  important  occasion  as  this.  I 
pondered  long  on  what  I  would  speak  about 
this  morning,  and  I  finally  come  up  with 
what  to  you  might  seem  to  be  a  very  simp'e 
subject.  I  want  to  speak  to  yon  this  morn- 
ing about  freedom,  because  I  feel  that  free- 
dom has  l>een  spoken  of  too  seldom  in  the 
schools  of  this  country  In  the  part.  I  hope 
that  my  thoughts  provoke  some  comment 
from  you  as  you  gather  In  your  rooms,  as 
you  gather  In  your  classes,  because  if  we 
dont  speak  out  on  this  great  subject  of 
freedom,  freedom  itself  msy  die. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  country  Is  now 
at  peace,  and  our  people  enjoying  the  great- 
est material  progress  and  prosperity  In  aU 
history,  there  Is  a  danger  confronting  us 
today  which.  If  not  effectively  combatted. 
can  and  will  destroy  those  essentials  of 
American  life  for  which  wars  have  been 
fought  and  won  and  by  which  our  present 
greatne»  has  been  achieved. 

In  pointing  up  this  peril,  I  have  no  desire 
to  speak  a*  an  alarmist  or  in  a  parties  n,  po- 
litical sense:  for  the  issue  is  a  real  and  vital 
one  and  is  no  respecter  of  party  lines.  In- 
deed, its  very  existence  threatens  the  fu- 
ture of  our  two-p.irty  political  system  and 
should  therefore,  inspire  united  action  un- 
der our  conamon  allegiance  as  Americans. 

This  danger  of  which  I  speak  Is  the  threat 
to  the  individual  righu.  dignities,  and  lib- 
erties of  man.  It  concerns  the  popularly 
defined  contest  between  the  liberal  and  con- 
servative* of  todry.  It  challenges  freedom 
with  socialism,  spirituality  with  materialism, 
God  with  man. 

It  is  not  a  new  issue.  It  has  raged  be- 
neath the  surface  throughout  the  decades  of 
our  national  existence.  Only  during  the  past 
30  or  35  years,  however.  ha\-e  events  and  cir- 
cumstances been  such  as  to  prompt  It  to 
bolder  and  more  violent  attacks  upon  the 
consciousness  of  our  country  untU.  today. 
It  is  poised  to  strike  with  decisive  perU  upon 
the  American  system. 

The  full  depth  and  significance  of  this 
danger  Is  refl?cted  in  the  confusion  of  ter- 
vninolofTf  by  which  It  is  currently  described. 
Its  deceit  is  likewise  apparent  throui^h  the 
distortions  of  its  propaganda  which  Is  dally 
foisted  upon  the  American  people  In  aa 
effort  to  persuade  them  against  the  convic- 
tions of  their  heritage. 

A  liberal,  by  proper  definition,  is  one  who 
believes  in  liberty,  who  craves  the  freedom 
to  live  his  own  life,  to  follow  his  own  pur- 
suits, to  exercise  his  own  will,  and  to  retain 
the  products  of  his  own  labors.  He  believes 
in  limited  government  and  In  the  maximum 
rights  of  Indlvldu.ils  so  long  as  they  do  not 
infringe  upon  the  equivalent  Ireedoma  oC 
others. 

The  self-styled  liberals  of  today,  however, 
do  not  measure  up  to  these  standards.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  they  condemn  such  concepts 
as  being  only  the  rantlngs  of  reaction,  and 
urge  the  dependence  of  Individuals  upon  the 
restraints  and  regulations  of  a  powerful, 
central  government.  They  are  liberal  with 
the  materialisms  of  life  as  these  may  be 
adnUnistcred  and  doled  out  by  the  State, 
but  they  deny  to  man  his  rightful  spiritual. 
Ideological,  and  Bkoral  Indcpendenee. 

Unlike  the  liberals  of  yesteryear,  those 
sturdy  idealists  who  braved  the  unknown 
and  untried  frontiers  of  new  world  oppor- 
tunities to  futind  a  Nation  of  freedom  and 


Jostle*  and  law,  todays  paeudo-llberals 
thrive  only  In  an  atmosphere  of  regimenta- 
tion and  control.  They  abhor  initiative  on 
the  part  of  Individuals,  and  they  scorn  as 
barbarian  the  eorapetltlve  system  of  econ- 
omy which  has  brought  America  to  Its  pres- 
ent greatness. 

Hence,  the  new  liberalism  of  this  country 
to  nothing  more  than  a  revolutionary  at- 
tempt to  reject  the  concepts  of  freedom  as 
these  were  enunciated  by  true  liberals  of  the 
past.  The  modem  liberals  have  taken 
-charity"  from  the  Bible  and  the  "general 
welfare*  from  the  Constitution,  and  they 
have  perpetrated  upon  this  philosophical 
prnstitution  a  gigantic  hoax  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  every  principle  of  decency 
and  human  freedom  which  is  rightly  evolved 
from  these  two  Immutable  theses  of  man's 
•  progress. 

Today's  liberal — the  modem  Uharal — holds 
a  general  contempt  for  tradition  and  argues 
thnt  the  only  progress  possible  for  mankind 
Is  through  the  Indiscriminate  enforcement 
of  change  upon  the  past  and  the  present. 
He  forgets,  of  course,  that  the  gifts  of  the 
present  have  come  from  the  experiences  of 
the  past,  and  that  one  of  these  blessini^s  Is 
the  very  right  of  rxpre«slon  which  he  seeks 
to  destroy  by  his  Immodrst  addiction  to  the 
bitter  nectar  of  collectivism. 

So.  then,  what  U  it  that  the  new  liberals 
propoce  as  an  alternative  to  America's  pre** 
ent  greatness,  fortified  as  It  Is  by  a  tradition 
of  free  enterprise  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment? They  offer  blg<»er  government,  strict 
controls,  a  regimented  economy — In  short, 
less  freedom.  Their  only  prom's*  is  of  a 
return  to  the  system  from  which  our  fore- 
bears QmI.  the  system  of  tyranny  and  slavery, 
the  system  for  which  man's  hatred  inspired 
him  to  conceive,  here  In  America,  this  new 
Itation.  In  freedom,  with  justice,  under  God. 

It  Is  the  liberals  of  today,  and  not  th* 
conservatives,  who  are  the  true  reaction- 
aries— indeed,  the  revolutlonlsta.  who  aspire 
to  the  overthrow  of  order  and  Justice  and 
freedom.  It  is  the  liberals  who  sneer  at  pa- 
triotism, mock  the  Constitution,  and  make 
light  of  man's  Inherent  devotion  to  his  spir- 
itual traditions.  It  Is  these  pseudollberals 
who  condemn  our  Nation's  fundamental  aim 
of  providing  to  our  people  sound,  construc- 
tive government,  and  prof^ress  that  Is  steady 
and  In  conformity  with  the  American  herit- 
age and  the  dream  of  liberty. 

Now  who  arc  these  liberals?  Where  are 
they?  Bow  do  they  work?  Not  the  real 
lil>erals.  mind  you.  but  the  modem,  pseudo- 
liberals,  who  disavow  America  for  what  It  Is 
and  has  been,  and  desire  to  fashion  it  anew 
after  the  pattern  of  their  Utopian  scheme*. 
Some  of  them  are  purposeful  members  of 
the  worldwide  conspiracy  to  destroy  th* 
genius  of  American  freedom.  Others  are 
unwitting  dupes  in  a  pattern  of  human  be- 
trayal. But  all  of  them,  whether  through 
plan  or  accident,  are  adherents  to  the  theory 
that  It  Is  better  to  follow  than  to  lead- 
easier  to  be  slave  than  to  be  free. 

This,  of  course.  Is  true:  for  freedom  has  Its 
obligations.  Bondage  requires  no  Incentive, 
no  talent  other  than  the  ability  to  obey.  It 
Is  said.  In  fact,  that  the  man  who  do**  only 
what  he  Is  told  U  a  slave— but  that  the 
nuMnent  he  does  more,  he  Is  a  fre«man.  Bo 
freedom  does  have  its  hasards — if  they  can 
be  called  that — and  a  man  free  to  do  any- 
thing is  also  free  to  do  nothing.  Or.  if  his 
sense  of  rebellion  is  strong  enough.  If  he  Is 
so  incapable  of  responding  to  freedom's  chal- 
lenge, h*  la  also  free  to  destroy  that  freedom. 

The  liberal  of  today  employs  devious  de- 
vices to  gain  his  goal.  He  appeals  to  human 
emotions.  He  sings  the  siren  song  of  social- 
ism, but  he  calls  it  "human  progrsss."  Hi* 
revolution  Is  not  by  force:  It  alms.  Inatsad. 
at  the  mind  of  man.  He  works  In  the  school. 
In  the  (mlitlcal  party.  In  the  labor  union.  In 
the  ehtirch.  In  the  professions,  and  In  th* 
legislative  forums  of  our  Nation.    Tou  can- 


not see  him.  Be  carries  no  card.  He  pre- 
tend* a  fervent  allegiance  to  his  country. 
But  his  real  phlloaophy  Is  the  antltheals  of 
everything  that  is  American. 

The  pseudollberals  wear  many  dlsgulaes 
and  have  many  name*.  They  are  such  mis- 
named groups  as  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  the  Committee  for  an  Effective 
Congress.  They  work  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate. But  aU  are  Intellectually  dishonest, 
and  all  contribute  to  the  socialization  of 
America. 

Tet,  oiu-  cltlxens  have  an  alternative  to 
this  conspiracy  agaiiut  their  Constitution, 
their  liberty,  and  their  Free  Enterprise  Econ- 
omy. This  alternative  is  called  conservatlv- 
Ism.  but  it  embraces  far  more  than  a  mere 
philooophical  opposition  to  the  liberalism  of 
today.  Indeed,  a  conservative  Is  also  a  lib- 
eral In  that  he  derives  his  Ideals  of  liberty 
and  progress  from  a  cautiout  and  construc- 
tive application  of  past  traditions  to  present 
problems  for  future  advancement  and  well- 
being. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  aoth  century, 
practically  all  American  statesmen  struggled 
to  be  conservatives.  They  did  so.  not  In 
rebellion  against  liberalism,  for  the  ideals  of 
these  United  States  are.  in  themselves  lib- 
eral. Rather,  they  believed  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  country^  heritage  should 
be  conserved— not  rigidly  on  a  premise  of 
ancient  requirements,  but  reasonably  and 
honestly  In  respect  for  their  application  to 
the  teneU  of  human  liberty  In  all  time*  and 
all  place*. 

Actually,  the  so-calJed  conservative  and 
liberal  distinctions  have  never  been  clear  in 
America:  but  it  is  a  curious  phenomenon 
that,  while  conservatives  have  long  tieen  crlt- 
iclaed  for  thalr  devotion  to  stability,  the 
modern  liberals  are  almost  freaxled  In  thelx 
Idolisatlon  of  security,  stability,  and  the 
guaranteed  welfare.  CerUinly.  as  conserva- 
tive thinkers  hsve  long  pointed  out.  what- 
ever may  be  the  blessings  ot  security.  It  is 
possible  to  buy  security  at  U>o  high  a  price. 
Change — or  progress,  as  it  is  often  miscon- 
strued— merely  for  the  sake  of  change,  hold* 
many  Inherent  evils.  The  conservative  rec- 
ognizes thU:  the  liberal,  blinded  by  the  de- 
sire to  Impose  change  in  the  name  of  prog- 
res*  and  to  Itutltute  a  challenge  to  the  indi- 
vidual rights  and  freedoms  of  men.  has  only 
contempt  for  the  tried  and  true  American 
way. 

Today's  liberal  employs  the  tactic  of  divi- 
sion and  disunity.  He  appeals  to  the  linger- 
ing prejudices  of  a  system  of  ranks  and  class 
which  pure  freedom  does  not  recognize. 
When  he  speaks,  he  speaks  not  to  aU  Amer- 
icans as  Americans,  but  rather  be  pits  labor 
against  management,  farmer  against  worker. 
black  against  white.  Jew  against  gentile. 
Catholic  against  Protestant,  rich  against 
poor. 

He  seeks  only  to  magnify  the  difference* 
among  men.  He  is  never  positive  and  con- 
structive. He  is  negative  and  divisive.  He 
does  not  suggest  to  the  less  fortunate  that. 
In  America,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
grow  and  prosper  under  a  free,  competitive 
system.  He  only  hurls  abute  upon  success 
and  abUity.  and  incites  revolt  against  the 
eetabllshed  order.  His  goal,  like  that  of  the 
Fabian  Socialist  in  England,  Is  the  measure- 
ment of  man's  equality  in  terms  of  the  low- 
est standard,  thus  stifling  initiative  and  in- 
centive, and  dissipating  the  hopes  of  our 
citizenry. 

We  ask  ourselves — those  of  tis  who  are 
conservative  and,  hence,  the  strongest  force 
against  this  pseudoliberallsm— how  such  a 
purpose  can  survive  In  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican climate  of  opportunity.  Ours  is,  after 
all.  a  Nation  where  the  dreams  of  men  come 
true — the  dreams  of  liberty  and  justice  and 
self-Improvement.  America  Is  the  land 
which  urges  us  to  "hitch  our  wagon  to  a 
star."  to  plan  and  to  build  on  the  rich  foun- 
dations of  our  freedom  and  the  heritage  of 


those  who  came  before  us  and  provided  for 
us,  and  for  the  generations  of  Americans 
yet  to  come,  the  opporttuilties  we  have  had. 
as  well  as  inspiration  to  move  ahead  to  yet 
undiscovered  frontiers  In  this  sanctiuuy  of 
freedom. 

We  who  are  conservative  cannot  believe, 
vrlth  the  pseudollberal  of  today,  that  the 
blessings  of  liberty  or  the  free-enterprls* 
system  of  America  have  run  their  course. 
We  cannot  accept  the  thesis  of  the  Socialist 
planner  that  we  have  reached  the  zenith  of 
freedom's  opportunities  and  must  now  re- 
vert to  an  antiquated  system  of  slavery  or 
be  forever  paralyzed  in  a  state  of  Ideological 
stagnation. 

Yet.  however  much  these  defeatist*,  the** 
so-called  liberals,  may  err  In  their  philoso- 
phy, if  they  are  able  to  persuade  a  sufllciently 
large  number  of  our  countrymen — ^to  bend 
the  minds  of  men  against  their  inherent 
moral  and  spiritual  convictions — they  will 
succeed  In  suffocating  the  freedom  of 
America. 

This  Is  the  danger  which  lingers  around 
and  among  us.  This  is  the  gieat  challenge 
to  Americans — the  roadfork  in  the  march  of 
freedom.  We  naust  defy  the  revolutionary 
liberals  of  this  hotir.  We  must  restore  the 
concept  of  liberalism  to  the  vocabulary  of 
liberty  and  to  the  language  of  Individual 
rights  and  freedom.  We  must  resist  the 
philosophical  fashions  created  by  the  So- 
cialists. 

In  our  schools,  our  cbiurches,  our  ofDce*. 
our  factorie*,  our  clubs,  and  in  th*  legl*- 
lative  halls  of  this  Nation,  we  must  practice 
and  preach  the  constitutional  precepts  of 
individual  freedom — a  freedom  which  come* 
from  God  to  man.  a  freedom  which  God 
alone  ha*  the  power  to  grant.  The  law*  that 
we  enact  must  carry  with  them  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Government  Is  the  product 
of  the  people  and  that  lU  authority  derive* 
from  the  corwent  of  the  governed.  Nothing 
that  the  people  or  the  State*  can  do  for 
themselve*  should  be  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  for  the  Government  give* 
nothing  to  It*  citizen*  that  it  does  not  first 
take  fnun  them. 

In  the  fact  that  man  can  determine  his 
own  freedom  lies  both  Its  greatest  danger 
and  purest  beauty.  An  enforced  freedom 
would  be  no  freedom  at  all.  Tet,  because 
we  have  the  capacity  to  overthrow  It,  to 
accept  a  substitute  of  slavery,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  God  from  whose 
eternal  strength  this  freedom  is  derived. 
Once  we  trade  any  part  of  It  for  the  false 
security  of  the  modern  liberals,  we  endanger 
the  whole:  and  there  u  a  point  of  no  retiu*n 
whereafter  the  destiny  of  man  is  forever 
committed  to  the  shackles  of  slavery. 

We  are  approaching  that  line  of  decision 
now.  We  have  gradually  permitted  our 
liberties  to  be  consumed  in  the  philoeophy 
of  big  government  until,  today,  the  statutes 
of  America  weigh  heavy  with  precedent  for 
even  greater  violations  of  individual  rights 
and  freedoms.  And  if  we  become  intoxi- 
cated by  the  tempting  lures  of  the  socialist- 
liberals,  we  wlU  find  that  what  freedoms  are 
not  taken  from  us  we  will  give  away  because, 
under  the  spell  of  paternalism,  it  wUl  seem 
easier  to  be  led  than  to  lead. 

As  for  me.  I  am  a  conservative.  Tet,  in 
the  true,  historic  sense  of  the  word,  I  am 
also  a  liberal,  for  I  wlU  never,  either  in  pri- 
vate or  in  public  life,  accept  the  terrifying 
philosophy  that  the  dark  shadows  of  regi- 
mentation and  control  must  Inevitably  blot 
out  the  sunlight  of  freedom.  I  believe  that 
the  only  progress  befitting  this  Nation  la  the 
progress  which  recognizes  the  sources  of  our 
present  greatness  and  subscribes  to  these 
tenets  as  the  basis  for  future  achievements. 

I  want  no  Federal  regulation  of  any  seg- 
ment of  our  free  economy,  or  of  any  aspect  of 
the  lives  of  our  citizens.  I  have  not  fathered 
my  children  to  grow  up  in  a  world  devoid 
of  the  opportunities  which  I  have  known  or 
of  the  freedom  which  I  have  cherished. 


I  know.  too.  that  I  am  not  alone  In  these 
beliefs.  Americans  are  fundamentally  con- 
servative— that  is  our  tradition,  that  is  the 
quality  and  character  of  our  respect  for  our 
liberty  and  our  gratitude  to  tlie  God  who 
has  charted  oiu*  course.  Let  us,  then,  not  be 
insensible  to  our  obligations  to  freedom.  Let 
us  not  allow  the  Socialists  to  outshout  us. 

Sitfely,  if  they  can  be  so  fanatic  in  their 
devotion  to  so  backward  and  decadent  a 
philosophy,  we  can  be  even  more  zealous  in 
our  allegiance  to  the  Ideals  of  human  dignity 
and  justice  and  right. 

Ours  is  a  cause  of  proven  goodness,  but  it 
can  only  remain  good  If  we  remain  watchful 
against  its  enemies,  lest,  despite  otir  wish  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty,  we  fall  to  do 
the  work  and  stand  the  fatigue  of  support- 
ing it. 


Snbsa^ition  Television:  The  CameTs 
Nose  Uader  the  Tent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RARAUT 

or   mCRIGAN 

TN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  7. 1956 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  hotly  discussed  issues  before 
the  American  people  today  is  pay-as- 
you-go  television.  The  pros  and  cons 
have  been  argued  at  great  length  in  press 
releases,  brochures,  radio  programs,  and 
so  forth.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  heat  and  very  little  light. 

The  question  that  comes  to  my  mind 
Is  not  which  electronic  approach  is  su- 
perior but  rather  how  are  the  countless 
TV  owners  throughout  the  Nation  going 
to  be  affected.  I  believe  the  American 
people,  while  not  organized,  or  having 
access  to  the  propaganda  media  available 
to  the  large  radio  companies,  are  never- 
theless asking  the  question:  "Is  it  going 
to  hurt  us?"  The  answer  is  definitely 
••Yes." 

In  a  sense,  subsctlption  television  Is  a 
betrayal  of  those  to  whom  the  television 
industry  owes  its  very  existence.  The 
people  in  this  coimtry  have  invested  mil- 
lions of  hard-earned  dollars  in  TV  sets  in 
the  last  10  years.  They  have  thi-ough 
the  purchase  of  these  sets  created  thou- 
sands of  new  jobs  in  a  field  that  was 
virtually  unknown  in  1945.  They  rightly 
expect  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  for  the 
money  spent.  Has  the  television  indus- 
try in  return  given  the  customer  the  en- 
tertsdnment  they  deserve?  It  has  not. 
Now  when  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  a  great  many  shows  produced  are 
not  worth  watching,  permission  is  sought 
to  charge  for  the  work  of  other  groups, 
that  is.  sports,  legitimate  stage,  and 
movies.  In  other  words,  certain  leaders 
in  the  television  field  feel  this  Is  the 
way  to  get  off  the  hook.  How  much 
thought  are  these  same  people  giving  to 
improvement  in  script  writing  and  pro- 
duction of  the  conventional  presenta- 
tions? 

Now,  let  us  Just  suppose  that  subscrip- 
tion television  were  incorporated  Into 
the  existing  facilities.  Would  the  qual- 
ity of  shows  be  materially  Improved? 
Not  necessarily.  We  have  been  assured 
that  flrst-nm  shows  and  special  sport 
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events  would  comprise  the  bulk  of  taxed 
time.  Conceivably,  the  net  effect  of  the 
proposed  system  would  be  to  take  the 
small  percentage  of  decent  shows  now 
on  the  air  and  sell  them,  leaving  no  free 
entertainment  worthy  of  the  name. 
Who  will  govern  the  amount  or  type  of 
•hows  for  which  a  fee  shall  be  levied? 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  pay  as  you  go 
television  is  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole:  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  be  abused  is  easily 
Imagined.  The  idea  should  be  regarded 
as  "the  camel's  nose  under  the  tent"  and 
•topped  before  it  gets  started. 


Tbomas  G.  M^saryk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  KULTER 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVra 

Wednesday.  March  7.  1956 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  7. 
1956,  marked  the  106th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  great  Czech  leader, 
Thomas  O.  Masaryk. 

It  is  said  that  with  the  birth  of  every 
human  being  a  new  star  is  lighted  in  the 
sky.  Some  few  shine  very  brightly,  and 
upon  them  are  concentrated  all  the  hopes 
and  prayers  of  humankind  who  anxiously 
wait  for  a  new  era  of  everlasting  peace. 
Most  stars  in  this  human  Armament  have 
»  very  dim  luminosity,  or  are  from  the 
beginning  destined  to  invisibility  and  ob- 
scurity. Often,  it  is  only  at  the  time  of 
death  that  the  greatness  of  a  man  ap- 
pears In  Its  full  and  complete  splendor 
when  his  disappearance  serves  to  make 
brighter  his  achievements  and  his  glory 
in  the  eyes  of  future  generations. 

Such  a  man  was  Thomas  G.  Masaryk. 
Through  his  leadership  Czechoslovakia 
became  a  free,  democratic,  and  inde- 
pendent country.  We  do  not  err  by  say- 
ing that  the  mark  of  his  greatness  went 
beyond  country  boundaries.  The  entire 
world  has  known  and  has  considered  him 
a  symbol — a  man  who  made  the  achieve- 
ment of  lofty  ideals  the  sole  purpose  and 
mission  of  his  Ufe. 

From  the  ashes  of  a  chaotic  past  he 
founded  a  new  country,  free  and  inde- 
pendent, which  remains  a  symbol  of 
liberty  even  though  it  is  again  tem- 
porarily forced  to  forego  the  practice 
of  her  sacred  ideals  while  suffering  un- 
der the  enslaving  fangs  of  a  tyrannic 
neighbor.  But  history  is  never  at  a 
•tandstUL  Tyrants  and  oppressors  of 
freedom  have  a  short  existence  and 
sooner  or  later  they  pay  for  their  ne- 
farious actions.  A  country  can  be.  and 
may  remain,  morally  free  even  if  her 
people  are  bound  In  chains,  because,  in 
their  oppression.  In  their  torture,  and 
In  their  suffering  they  can  lift  their  eyes 
to  the  still  pure  and  free  skies  of  their 
country.  Then  In  the  depth  of  long 
nights,  even  through  the  bars  of  a 
prison,  they  will  suddenly  see  the  bright- 
ness of  a  star,  and  they  will  remember 
their  leader.  Thomas  O.  Masaryk. 

The  Russians  know  this.  They  feel  the 
spiritual  presence  of  an  immortal  giant 
who  still  sustains  the  bleeding  strength 


and  the  moral  unity  of  his  people.  They 
are  haunted  by  a  ghost  that  suddenly 
reappears  in  every  sneer,  in  every  silent 
gesture  or  rabid  expression  of  scorn. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  try  to 
crush  the  memory  of  Thomas  G.  Masa- 
ryk in  the  minds  of  his  people;  to  erase 
his  name  from  the  streets  aJid  from  the 
marble  structuirs  erected  in  his  honor; 
to  accuse  and  belittle  his  memory  in  the 
books  of  the  younger  generation.  In  all 
this  the  Communists  will  fail,  however, 
because  for  every  monument  that  falls, 
for  every  book  that  is  destroyed,  for  every 
truth  that  is  trammeled,  deeper  and 
deeper  In  the  hearts  of  his  countnrmen 
will  be  engraved  his  teachings  and  his 
Ideals.  They  will  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  until  the  day 
when  freedom  will  rise  a«aln  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Czecho- 
slovakia has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  an 
oppressor.  She  was  enslaved  for  three 
long  centuries  before  Masaryk  came,  but 
never  did  her  people  lose  faith — even 
when  they  were  forbidden  to  pray,  to 
worship,  and.  even,  to  speak  their  lan- 
guage. Then  the  country's  long  night 
suddenly  fell  apart,  the  enemy's  castle 
crumbled,  and  a  man  rose  with  the  dawn 
of  a  new  country.  In  gratitude  they 
called  him  the  Awakener.  He  led 
them .  he  freed  them ;  he  built  a  new  na- 
tion for  them.  He  was  their  ffrst  beloved 
president. 

Such  men  as  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  do 
not  liv?  in  vain,  and  their  memory  will 
continue  beyond  their  death  as  long  as 
the  sun  shines  upon  human  miseries. 
We  in  the  United  States  are  fully  corifl- 
dent  that,  in  spite  of  all  oppression,  the 
Inherent  democratic  strength  of  these 
fine  people  will  eventually  throw  off  their 
tyrants,  and  Czechoslovakia  will  finally 
enjay  the  freedom  and  independence 
which  Thomas  O.  Masaryk  once  secured 
for  her. 


NAACP 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  7. 1956 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along,  I  believe,  with  every  Member  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
received  a  certified  copy  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  re- 
questing the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  place  the  NAACP  on  the 
subversive  list. 

The  right  of  that  legislative  body  to 
such  action  is  not  questioned.  The  rea- 
sons, however,  set  forth  for  this  action 
should  not  only  be  questioned  but  should 
be  very  vigorously  deplored.  This  is  un- 
Americanism  at  its  worst.  When  such 
people  as  the  Honorable  Ralph  Bunche. 
the  late  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  Judge 
William  H.  Hastie.  Oscar  Hammerstein. 
II.  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  Reverend 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  and  others  are 
listed  as  subversive  merely  because  their 
names  appear  on  the  record  of  the  House 


Un-American  Activities  Committee  on 
unproven  and  irresponsible  charges  is  no 
reason  for  any  organization  to  be  listed 
as  subversive. 

Furthermore,  to  cite  these  or  any  other 
Individuals  who  have  never  been  con- 
victed of  un-American  activities  in  such 
a  resolution  is  the  worst  kind  of  dema- 
gogery  and  can  only  be  classified  as  a 
smear  and  in  itself  thoroughly  xm- 
American. 

The  Legislature  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina owes  an  apology  to  these  outstand- 
ing Americans,  and  I  trust  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  will  give  the 
resolution  the  wastebasket  treatment  it 
deserves. 


Tb«aia«  G.  Masaryk,  CsecbotloTmkk'f 
**Gcorgc  Wathiaftoa'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  7. 1956 

Mr.  ANFUSO  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  7.  marks  the  106th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Thomas  O.  Masaryk.  who  Is 
.'omettmes  described  as  the  "George 
WashinRton  "  of  Czechoslovakia.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
founder  and  liberator  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Republic,  which  flourished  so  suc- 
cessfully as  a  democracy  in  Central  Eu- 
rope until  it  was  crushed  by  the  Com- 
munists. I  send  my  greetings  and  sin- 
cerest  wl.<:hes  for  the  early  liberation  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  its  people  from  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  communism. 

Democratic  Czechoslovakia  was  the 
masterwork  of  this  great  statesman  and 
philosopher.  Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  who 
undoubtedly  ranKs  among  the  greatest 
of  men  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Masaryk  nurtured  the  idea  of  an 
independent  and  democratic  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  the  years  prior  and  during  the 
First  World  War.  until  its  creation  in  the 
years  followini^  that  war.  The  Czecho- 
slovak state  which  flourished  until  a  few 
years  ago  was  a  great  monument  to  his 
ideals.  It  exemplified  the  finest  ideals 
of  a  true  democracy  and  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Czechoslovak  people. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
Independent  existence,  the  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  destroyed  by  a  ruth- 
less tyranny  which  enslaved  its  people 
and  robbed  them  of  their  freedom.  But 
the  indomitable  spirit  and  the  memory 
of  Thomas  G.  Ma.<iaryk  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. These  will  live  forever  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  Czechoslovak 
people  and  of  all  those  yearning  to  see 
Czechoslovakia  rise  once  again  to  take 
her  rightful  place  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Masaryk.  we  In  America  must  dedicate 
ourselves  to  give  full  moral  and  spiritual 
support  to  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
In  their  struggle  for  freedom.  Their 
struggle  is  our  struggle,  too.  for  a  free 
Czechoslovakia  will  enhance  the  forces 
of  the  free  world. 


The  New  York  Times  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  from  Its  Prague  corre- 
spondent, Sydney  Oruson,  which  shows 
how  the  Communists  are  trying  to  eradi- 
cate the  memory  of  Masaryk  from  the 
minds  of  the  Csechoslovak  people.  The 
article  reads  as  follows: 

CZCCHS  POSTBAT  MaSASTX  AS   FO« — STUOUTri 

Now  Bono  Taucrt  Hk  Was  a  Rxactiom- 

ABT — BXNXS    ALSO    BSLrTTLID 

pKAOTTv.  CZBCHOOLOVAXU.  Janusry  24. — A 
new  bUtorlcal  pnrUait  of  Thomas  Maaaryk, 
the  "Oecrge  WasiiJngton"  of  Czeciioalovakla. 
la  being  drawn  for  tiiia  country's  hlgti-acbool 
•tudenta. 

At  Public  School  1«  today  the  hUtory  lea- 
•on  for  the  lith  grade,  which  U  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  aenlor  claaa  in  an  .\merlcan  high 
•chool,  gave  the  vlaltor  a  gllmpee  of  the  new 
official  picture :  Dr.  Uasaryk  wiia  portrayed  as 
a  reactionary  SocialUt.  the  guiding  spirit  of 
a  struggle  In  CaechoaloTakla  against  workers' 
and  peasant*'  demand*  (or  nationalization 
of  banks  and  factories  and  for  dividing  the 

land. 

Since  the  ConnmunUts  seised  power  In 
IMS.  there  ixas  b?en  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  deprecate  the  role  portrayed  by  Dr.  Masa- 
ryk and  his  successor  In  the  l>resldency.  Dr. 
Edouard  Benes.  The  campaign  starU  in  the 
schools,  but  it  13  also  conducted  at  other 
levels.  The  names  of  Masaryk  and  Benes 
have  been  removed  from  scLiOola,  streets,  and 
hospitals  and  replaced  by  others  more  in 
keeping  with   the  times. 

To  the  American  visitor,  the  swiftness  and 
eagerness  of  the  lllh-grade  students  during 
their  lessons  was  impressive.  The  school 
director  described  them  aa  the  top  class, 
all  members  of  the  official  yc'Uth  organiza- 
tion and  mostly  candidates  for  a  university. 
The  class  was  made  up  of  40  °^ys  and  girls. 
15  to  17  years  old. 

QUBSnONS    AND   AMSWKSS 

The  oflBclal  picture  being  drawn  of  Masa- 
ryk began  to  emerge  toward  the  end  of  a 
questlon-and-answer  period.  Following  are 
some  typical  exchanges: 

Question.  Wliat  was  the  resJ  cause  of  the 
First  World  War? 

Answer.  It  was  the  struggle  for  colonies 
among  all  the  imperialist  powers. 

Question.  The  German  Imperialists  said 
they  could  not  pay  reparations  after  the  First 
World  War.     How  did  France  react? 

Answer.  By  occupying  the  Ruhr.  The 
German  Imperialists  replied  by  devaluing  the 
mark.  The  Americans  took  advantage  of  the 
resulting  crlau  to  offer  Germany  a  loan. 

Question.  What  were  the  politics  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  In  the  First  Re- 
public? 

Answer.  The  same  as  the  French.  Our 
armies  were  misused  In  Aghtlng  for  Im- 
perl&llst  alms. 

Question.  Why  the  Western  orientation? 

Answer.  It  was  good  for  the  bourgeoisie, 
which  wanted  to  lean  on  the  West  because  of 
fear  <  f  the  workers"  revolutionary  demands. 

Question.  What  did  the  Red  army's  victory 
against  the  Polish  Intervention  In  1920  mean 
for  the  Ktruggle  here? 

Answer.  The  revolutionary  movement  was 
strengthened.  That  was  the  time  when  the 
Soclallata  could  have  taken  the  leadership  in 
their  own  hands. 

Question.  Who  was  against  It? 

Answer.  Mamryk.  He  advised  tlw  Wgtt- 
IsU  to  bide  their  time.  He  tried  to  postpone 
the  Socialist  congress  because  he  was  afraid 
the  delegates  would  vote  to  join  the  third 
InternatlonaL 

There  was  never  any  healtatton  in  the  stu- 
dents' answers  and.  so  far  as  could  be  Judged, 
no  doubU  In  their  minds  about  the  historical 
truth  of  what  they  were  learning. 

A  Communist  Party  teacher  was  taking  one 
literature  class  and  a  non-Communist  teach- 
er another. 

"The  quality  of  our  teachers  is  not  even." 
the  school  director  remarked.    "The  non- 


Oommvmist  teacher  taking  this  Uterattire 
leseon  is  the  better  of  the  two.  She  teaches 
so  well  her  pupUs  love  the  books.  The  Com- 
munist teachmr  has  made  her  pupils  detest 
the  books." 

The  director.  Mme.  Joeefa  KlandkOTa,  said 
11  of  the  school's  40  teachers  were  non- 
Communist. 

She  displayed  a  notelxxA  that  la  kept  by 
all  members  of  the  0th,  10th.  and  11th 
grades.  In  front  of  the  book  was  the  student 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  country's  "prog- 
ress, defense,  and  Socialist  futvire."  In  addi- 
tion, the  students  also  pledged: 

"I  shall  always  love  Soviet  Russia,  the 
protector  of  freedom,  progress,  and  peace  and 
I  shall  stand  firmly  in  the  ranks  of  the 
workers  of  the  whole  world  In  their  fight 
against  oppression  and  against  Imperialism." 


Proposed  AsMBdmeDt  of  tlM  Taft-Hartley 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  McNAMARA 

or  aacmcAw 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  7. 1956 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  sound,  constructive  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  more  apparent.  On 
Monday  of  this  week  I  had  the  privilege 
of  speaking  on  this  vital  matter,  with 
particular  reference  to  S.  1269,  which  I 
sponsor,  before  the  second  legislative 
conference  of  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department.  APL-CIO. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
address  on  that  occasion  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

AoDasaa    bt    How.    Pat   McNamasa.    UNrnn 
States   Senatob   FaoM   Michicam,   Befoix 
THE  Second  Lxcislativx  Confxbxmcx  or  thb 
Building    and   CoNsraxJcnoN    TaAOcs   De- 
partment. AFL-CIO.  SHEaATON  Paik  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Maich  6,  1956 
We  are  nearlng  the  close  of  the  ninth  year 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Lalior-Man- 
agement  Relations  Act  of  1047,  more  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.     This 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  passed  by 
the  80th  Congress  in  1947,  became  law  de- 
spite President  TTiunan's  veto.    This  period 
of  almost  a  decade  Is  more  than  sufficient 
time  for  the  American  people  to  call  for  a 
balancing  of  accounts  to  see  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  should  be  done. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  the  midst  of  great 
controversy  and  passion.  The  opponents  <rf 
the  act  claimed  that  Its  object  was  to 
weaken  or  to  destroy  the  trade  unions  which 
have  become  an  Indispensable  support  of  the 
living  standards  of  the  working  population 
of  the  United  States.  The  supporters  of 
the  law  claimed  that  the  law  would  estab- 
lish a  fair  balance  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

The  passage  of  the  years  has  transferred 
the  Issue  to  this  latter  question  of  whether 
the  law  does  Indeed  strike  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween labor  and  management. 

The  belief  of  the  opponents  of  the  law 
VbMt  It  to  tinfalr  and  unworkable  has  not 
waned  or  dlmlnlahed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
movement  to  secure  substantial  changes  In 
the  law  has  increased  and  become  strength- 
ened. There  is  perhaps  no  better  evidence 
of  the  Intensity  of  the  opinion  that  the 
law  must  be  changed  than  tbU  great  as- 


semblage of  the  reinresentatives  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Unions  of  America  here  in  this 
hall. 

The  grievous  results  ot  the  Taft-HarUey 
Act  on  labor  relations  In  the  building  and 
construction  Indtistry  have  caused  the 
building  trades  department,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  your  esteemed  president,  Dick 
Grey,  to  convene  these  national  legislative 
conferences  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  trade  unions  which  Include  the  oldest 
labor  organizations  In  the  United  States. 

And  I  can  add,  from  my  personal  expe- 
rience m  this  industry,  that  many  of  the 
most  responsible  building  and  construction 
employers  share  the  view  of  laljor  that  this 
law  is  unfair,  unworlcable,  and  should  h* 
changed. 

The  Ironic  fact  in  all  this  is  that  even 
supporters  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have 
come  to  realise  that  glaring  inequities  ex- 
ist— thus  conceding  the  truth  of  charges 
responsible  lat>or  leaders  have  been  making 
from  the  very  outset. 

This  is  not  Just  wishful  thinking.  It  is 
a  fact — and  it  can  l>e  proved  from  the  volu- 
minous hearings  that  have  been  held  on 
Taft-Hartley.  During  my  talk  this  morning 
I  wlU  lUustrate  this. 

Yet — ^what  has  happened?  In  almost  9 
years,  there  have  Ijeen  only  2  amendments. 
One  was  designed  to  take  care  of  a  particu- 
lar situation  regarding  the  non-Communist 
affidavit.  (Of  this  affidavit  I  will  have  more 
to  say  later.)  The  other  amendment  re- 
moved the  necessity  for  balloting  on  the 
union  shop,  after  this  whole  procedure  was 
shown  to  l>e  patently  ridiculous  and  worth- 
less. 

Labor  wants  the  law  changed.  Taft- 
Hartley  supporters  say  it  should  he  changed. 
It  is  clearly  time  for  action. 

Once  the  Joint  need  for  revision  Is  real- 
ized, the  argument  moves  to  the  changes 
necessary.  But  even  on  these,  there  is  a 
growing  area  of  agreement — as  I  will  show. 
As  you  know,  I  have  Joined  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  sponsoring  S.  1269.  It  is  my  view 
that  the  significant  merit  of  this  bill  is  that 
It  builds  upon  this  measure  of  agreement 
regarding  the  changes  which  should  l>e  made 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes certain  items  which  continue  to  bs 
the  subject  of  wide  difference  of  opinion. 
But  these  matters,  such  as  the  repeal  of 
section  14  (b)  which  wotild  Invalidate  the 
misnamed  right-to-work  laws  of  the 
States  In  the  field  of  Interstate  commerce 
are.  In  my  Judgment,  an  absolutely  vital  and 
Indispensable  part  of  any  minimum  program 
for  relief  from  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  reviewing  the  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  would  be  achieved  by  the 
enactment  of  S.  1269,  let  us  turn  first  to 
those  amendments  on  which  there  is  sub- 
stantial agreement. 

Sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  S.  1269  would  re- 
verse the  rule  of  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
case. 

Organized  labor  has  objected  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  8  (b)  (4)  (A)amd  (B)  of 
the  act,  which  were  the  basis  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Denver  Building  Trades  case 
holding  that  the  picketing  of  an  unfair  Job 
constituted  an  Ulegal  secondary  boycott. 
These  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are 
unjust.  They  destroy  the  immemorial  right 
of  unkm  men  to  refuse  to  work  by, the  side  of 
nontmlon  men.  Their  destructive  effect  on 
union  wage  scales  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  nonunion  employers  protected  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  were  paying  42%  cents 
under  the  tinlon  seals. 

The  Justice  of  labor's  complaint  In  this 
regard  has  been  recognized. 

President  Eisenhower  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  of  January  11.  1954.  stated: 

"The  prohibitions  In  the  act  against 
secondary  boycotts  are  designed  to  protect 
Innocent  third  parties  from  being  Injured  In 
labor  disputes  that  are  not  their  concern. 
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The  tm*  Moondary  boyeott  is  Indefendbl* 
and  must  not  b«  permitted.  The  act  muat 
not,  howcTcr,  prohibit  legitimate  concerted 
•etlTltlee  agalnet  other  than  Innocent  partlea. 
I  reoommend  that  the  act  be  clarified  by 
making  It  explicit  that  concerted  action 
agalnat  *  *  *  an  employer  on  a  construction 
project,  who.  together  with  other  employers, 
la  engaged  In  work  on  the  site  of  the  project, 
will  not  be  treated  as  a  secondary  boycott." 
The  Senate  Labor  Committee  of  the  83d 
Congress,  which  was  organised  by  the  Re- 
publican Party,  also  admitted  and  conceded 
the  Justice  of  Labor's  complaint  against  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  In  this  regard. 

The  report  of  that  committee,  dated  April 
15.  19M.  stated,  among  other  things,  that — 
"Where  two  or  more  employers  are  en- 
gaged In  operations  on  the  site  of  a  single 
construction  project,  each  performing  some 
phase  of  the  work  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  project,  be  It  a  building  a  bridge, 
a  tunnel,  or  some  other  structure.  It  cannot 
be  Justifiably  maintained  that  they  stand  In 
a  strictly  neutral  relationship  to  each  other. 
Rather,  despite  their  existence  as  legally  In- 
flependent  entitles,  they  must  be  regarded 
realistically  as  partners  In  a  single  Joint  or 
common  enterprise  In  which  the  Individual 
Interests  of  each  are  necessarily  dependent  on 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  as  a  whole. 
In  such  a  situation  the  committee  believes 
that  a  labor  dispute  originating  between  one 
of  these  employers  and  his  employees  In  fact 
eonsCltutes  a  dispute  with  aU  of  the  employ- 
ers jiist  as  If  all  were  copartners  In  the  legal 
••am  la  a  single  business  enterprise.  It. 
therefore,  approved  an  amendment  pennlt- 
tlnf  the  union  repreeentlng  the  employees 
of  the  employer  prlmarUy  engaged  In  the 
dispute  to  extend  lu  economic  preae\ire  to 
any  or  all  of  the  other  employers  working  on 
the  same  project  at  the  common  site  without 
thereby  vlolaUng  the  provisions  of  the  act's 
ban  on  secondary  boycotts,  provided  that  the 
tmlon  tavolved  in  the  primary  dispute  was 
not  iMfeMMlii  aetaiff  unlawfully  or  la  elola- 
tloa  of  the  terms  of  an  existing  valid  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  overrule  the 
holding  of  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court 
In  N.  L.  K.  B.  V.  Denver  Building  and  Con- 
ttruction  Trades  Council  et  al.  (341  U.  S.  «75. 
71  Sup.  Ct.  M3,  June  19S1.) " 

Although  these  expreeslons  in  favor  of  this 
and  other  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  were  uttered  about  3  years  ago,  they  were 
not  carried  Into  action  In  the  form  of  amend- 
ments enacted  Into  laws. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  sponsors  of  S. 
1360.  which  was  Introduced  last  year,  and 
which  will  be  before  the  Congress  this  year, 
to  provide  the  means  for  putting  Into  actual 
effect  the  expressions  which  have  been  made 
In  favor  of  this  and  other  amendments  to 
the  Taft-HarUey  Act. 

Section  (C)  of  8.  12«9,  which  we  are 
•ponsorlng,  would  validate  the  prehlre  con- 
tract In  the  building  and  construction  In- 
dustry and  cut  down  the  30-day  grace  period 
In  union-shop  agreements  to  7  days. 

The  Justice  of  labor's  complaints  on  these 
matters  In  the  preeent  law  again  cannot  be 
denied. 

An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  In  the  83d  Congress,  2d 
sesalon.  to  which  I  have  previously  referred, 
and  which,  as  you  will  recaUl.  was  organised 
by  the  Republican  Party,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing Interesting  language  admitting 
labor's  contention  of  Inequitable  treatment 
of  the  building  and  construction  unions : 

"Although  the  average  length  of  individ- 
ual employment  with  a  single  employer  for 
all  such  Industries  (Including  one  building 
and  construction  Industry)  Is  unknown,  it 
Is  universally  admitted  that  a  large  number 
of  employees  in  certain  Industries  average 
less  than  30  days  of  continuous  employment 
with  a  single  employer.  As  a  result,  the 
provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  per- 
mits employera  and  unions  to  enter  into 
collective-bargaining    agreements    requiring 


membership  In  the  union  within  SO  daya  la 
utterly  Ineffective  with  reepect  to  such  em- 
ployeee.  This  means  that  the  unions  which 
represent  them,  although  still  subject  to  all 
the  sanctions  which  flow  from  a  violation  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  are  neverthrteee  denied 
one  of  the  substantial  benefits  which  the  act 
confers  on  labor  unions  generally." 

In  connection  with  the  building  and  con- 
struction Industry  particularly,  there  are 
other  disadvantages  which  the  unions  in  that 
Industry  suffer  without  any  compensating 
relief  from  the  act's  sanctions.  For  example, 
the  possession  by  a  union  of  a  board  cer- 
tification as  to  (he  exclusive  bargaining  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  employees  in  an  appro- 
priate unit  confers  advantages  and  protec- 
tions which  recognition  without  a  certifica- 
tion does  not  confer.  A  union  enjoying  a 
certification  is  protected  against  certain 
forms  of  raiding  by  rival  unions  which  an 
uncertified  union,  even  when  recognised  by 
the  employer,  is  not. 

"But  experience  has  shown  that  It  Is  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  unions  in  the  building 
and  construction  Industry  to  secure  certifica- 
tion by  the  Board." 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  of  the  83d 
Congress  also  conceded  the  unworkablllty  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In 
connection  with  prehlre  contracts: 

"There  Is  a  further  aspect  of  the  building 
and  construction  Industry,  peculiar  to  It, 
which  received  much  of  the  committee's  at- 
tention. Both  employers  and  employees  In 
the  Industry  are  highly  organised  Into  aa- 
soclatlon  and  unions.  Numerous  employers 
utilize  the  unions  as  the  only  source  of  skilled 
Isbor  In  many  of  the  areas  In  which  they 
operate.  Each  employer  obtains  contracts 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding.  It  Is 
obvious  that  before  a  bid  to  submitted  the 
employer  mtist  eetlmate  hto  eoet.  Including 
hto  Ubor  costi.  If  hto  bid  to  to  be  realUtlc. 
Uncertainty  leads  slther  to  overestimatlon 
and  hence  higher  construction  costs,  or  to 
Improperty-low  bids  which  result  In  lossss  In- 
stead of  proftts.  and  frequently  In  twful- 
fiUed  contracts. 

"The  only  way  In  which  many  employers 
can  properly  estimate  their  labor  eoaU  In  the 
building  and  construction  Industry  to  to 
enter  Into  collective-bargaining  agreemenU 
with  the  appropriate  craft  unions  before  the 
work  to  begun  or  a  single  employee  has  been 
hired.  But  under  the  act's  requirement  that 
exclusive  collective-bargaining  contracts  can 
lawfully  be  concluded  only  If  the  union 
represents  a  majority  of  the  employees  In  an 
appropriate  unit,  employers  In  the  Indtistry 
are  precluded  from  entering  Into  such  neces. 
sary  prehlre  agreemento.  {Chicago  Freight 
Car  A  Parts  ComjMny  (83  NLRB  1183.  June 
1»4©);  Ouy  F.  Atkinson  Co.  (90  NLRB  143. 
June   1950))." 

President  Elsenhower's  message  of  January 
11.  1954.  also  recommended  relief  with  re- 
spect to  the  30-day  grace  period  anrt  prehlre 
contracts.  Again.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
S.  1269  furntohes  the  opportunity  to  trans- 
late these  words  into  action. 

Section  (d)  of  8.  1269  would  delete  the  pro- 
vtoions   of    the   Taft-Hartley   Act    providing 
for    mandatory    Injunctions    against    labor 
Thto  is  a  matur  which  affects  all  of  labor 
Including  the  building  trades. 

Labor  has  complained  that  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  to  one-sided  and  unfair  in  providing 
that  an  injunction  must  be  sought  against 
trade  unions  whenever  a  compUlnt  Issues 
alleging  vlolaUon  of  the  secondary  boycott 
provisions  of  the  act.  but  no  similar  proM- 
slon  to  made  for  mandatory  injunctions 
against  employers. 

Thto  Inequity  was  conceded  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  of  the  83d  Congress  to  be 
deserving  of  relief.  The  committee  sUte- 
ment  on  thto  point  reads  as  follows: 

"It  therefore  seemed  to  the  committee  en> 
tlrely  equlUble  that  the  dtoparlty  In  treat- 
ment of  unions  and  employers  In  connection 
with  the  Issuance  of  Injunctions  be  elimi- 
nated by  repealing  section  10  (1)  of  the  Na- 


tional Labor  Relations  Act  which  requires 
the  Board  to  seek  an  Injunction  wherever  It 
Issues  a  complaint  alleging  a  violation  of  tha 
secondary  tnycott  provtolons  of  the  act,  but 
retaining  the  provisions  of  section  10  (J) 
which  glvee  the  Board  dleeretlon  to  seek  an 
Injunction  In  any  tinfalr  labor  practice  al- 
legedly committed  by  either  an  employer  or 
a  union." 

There  remained  for  consideration  two  Im- 
portant and  necessary  amendments  In  S.  1260 
as  to  which  the  supporters  of  the  law  should 
agree,  but  as  to  which  the  record  of  their 
position  to.  to  put  It  mildly,  somewhat 
unclear. 

I  refer  to  section  fc>  of  8.  1360  which 
would,  among  other  things,  validate  Job  re- 
ferrato  In  the  building  Industry,  and  author- 
ize provtolons  In  building  sgreements  provide 
Ing  for  minimum  training,  apprenticeship, 
or  experience  qualifications  for  employment, 
and  also  providing  for  priorities  In  employ- 
ment based  upon  objective  factors.  I  also 
refer  to  section  (e)  of  8.  1269  which  would 
Invalidate  the  misnamed  rlght-to-work 
laws  In  the  field  of  Interstate  commerce. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  Job  referrals. 
employment  qualifications  and  priority  In 
opportunities  for  employment.  It  was  the  po- 
sition of  the  late  Martin  P.  Durkln.  a  great 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  my  good  friend,  that 
he  had  the  agreement  of  President  Elsen- 
hower on  these  proposed  smendments.  as 
well  as  a  -number  of  other  substantial 
changes  In  the  act.  It  would  do  little  good 
to  revive  the  controversy  over  whether  ths 
President  did  agree  or  did  not  agree  to  the 
contenu  of  the  draft  message  which  was 
publtohed  In  the  WaU  Street  Journal  oa 
August  3.   1953. 

It  to  an  establtohed  fact  that  the  prvstnt 
provtolons  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  relating 
to  tmlon  security  are  compleuiy  unworkable 
in  the  building  and  construction  Industry. 
They  constitute  a  prolific  source  of  unfair 
labor  practice  ehargee  and  back  pay  awards 
agatast  t»th  employers  and  labor  organlw- 
tlons  In  the  Industry.  The  amendments 
proposed  In  section  (C)  of  S.  1369  repreeent 
a  modest  effort  to  Introduce  a  more  practi- 
cal and  realtotlc  approach  la  raaolvlng  thto 
problem. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  question 
of  SUte  rlght-to-work  laws  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

You  know  that  18  SUtee  have  enacted 
l*ws  under  the  misleading  slogan  of  right  to 
work  which  actually  are  Intended  to  weaken 
or  deetroy  the  collective  bargaining  power  of 
trade  unions.  Tou  also  know  that  these  laws 
can  operate  In  the  field  of  IntersUte  com- 
merce only  because  of  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 4  (b)  of  the  act.  which  makee  SUta 
laws  prohibiting  or  regulstlng  union  secu- 
rity superior  to  the  Federal  law  on  thto  sub- 
ject. 

These  SUte  laws  hsve  been  condemned 
by  the  preeent  Secretary  of  Labor  who  has 
urged  their  repeal  by  the  State  legislatures. 
The  Secretary  has  not  lent  hto  support,  how- 
ever, to  the  effort  of  the  labor  movement  to 
repeal  section  14  (b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  thus  Invalidate  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws  In  the  field  of  IntersUte  com- 
merce. 

The  record  shows,  moreover,  that  la  1053 
the  lau  Senator  Taft  himself  waa  not 
silent  on  thto  subject.  He  sponsored  and 
pushed  through  to  passage  In  the  Senate 
8.  1973  which  contained  a  provision  repeal- 
ing section  14  (b)  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Act 
Insofar  as  the  building  and  construction 
Industry  to  concerned.  Thto  bUl.  however. 
was  not  reached  for  a  vou  by  the  House. 
You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  Richaxo 
NnoM,  then  Senator  from  California,  also 
sponsored  8.  1973  which  would  have  re- 
pealed section  14  (b)  In  the  buUdlng  tradee. 

Now  8.  1260  furntohes  a  real  opportunity 
for  thoee  who  sponsored  and  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  eectlon  14  (b)  In  10S2  to  reaffirm 
their  position  In  1056.  If  enough  Senators 
and   RepresenUtlve*   can   be   persuaded   to 
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follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  sponsors  of  8. 
1973.  the  great  evUs  of  the  so-called  rlght-to- 
work  laws  can  be  corrected  by  the  enactment 
of  8.   1260. 

Before  leaving  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  X 
would  like  to  mention  another  bill,  8.  3187. 
which  I  Introduced  last  month.  Thto  bill 
would  repeal  the  section  of  the  act  requhing 
labor  ofllclato  to  sign  non-Communist  afllda- 
TlU.  Thto  eectlon.  I  admit,  whether  It  to 
In  or  out  of  the  act.  has  no  material  effect  on 
unions  and  their  members.  But  It  has  long 
been  Infurtotlng  to  me  that  union  offldato 
must  be  singled  out  and  made,  in  effect,  sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

Here,  again,  we  have  this  same  strange  Up 
service  that  supporUrs  of  Taft-Hartley  pay 
to  proposed  amendments — and  again  no  ac- 
tion. In  the  same  proposed  amendmenu  of 
Martin  Durkln,  which  apparently  had  Elsen- 
hower approval,  the  affidavit  was  called,  "not 
only  discriminatory,  but  also  ineffective." 
Later  still,  the  President  thought  he  could 
temper  the  effect  on  union  leaders  by  re- 
quiring employers  also  to  sign  such  affida- 
vits. 

I  also  wish  to  make  a  brief  comment  on 
8.  1385,  which  proposes  amendmenU  to  the 
Davto-Bacon  Act.  Thto  bill,  which  I  have 
Joined  In  sponsoring,  will  be  discussed  in  de- 
tail by  subsequent  speakers.  It  to  my  view 
that  if  the  Davto-Bacon  Act  to  not  to  become 
obeoleu  and  ineffective,  the  amendmenu 
proposed  by  8.  1385  are  neceesary  to  bring 
thto  law.  which  was  first  enacted  In  1931,  up 
to  daU  with  the  economic  condltlotu  of  1956. 

Repeated  references  here  to  the  quotes  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  admlntotra- 
tlon  and  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  are 
called  to  your  attention  at  thto  tUne  bscauss 
I  am  hopeful  that  when  you  make  your  vtolts 
to  the  Hill  you  will  remind  them  or  their 
successors  in  ths  Mth  Congress  of  thess 
longsunding  promtoes.  I  can  give  you  as- 
surance that  the  members  of  my  party  on  the 
labor  committee  will  do  more  than  a  fair 
share  In  passing  your  bllto  at  thto  session,  and 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  support  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  thto  legtoUtlon 
win  pass.  ^  _^^^ 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  speak  with 
my  friends  In  the  building  trades.  And  I 
wish  to  take  thto  opportunity  to  pay  a  trlb- 
uU  to  the  quiet,  effective,  and  continuous 
work  of  the  preeldent  of  the  BuUdlng  Trades 
Department  and  hto  colleagues  on  the  execu- 
tive council  In  explaining  your  problems  to 
Members  of  Congresa. 


Administrator  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
of  1953. 

Aa  of  February  10,  1956,  only  1,889 
Arab  refugees  applied  for  visas  to  come 
to  the  United  States  under  the  refugee 
relief  program.  These  applications  were 
filed  on  the  part  of  refugees  in  Just  two 
Arab  countries — 1,021  applications  being 
from  Jordan  and  868  from  Lebanon. 
There  have  been  no  applications  from 
any  of  the  other  Arab  countries.  More- 
over, certain  of  the  Arab  countries  re- 
main outside  the  operative  scope  of  the 
refugee  relief  program  because  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  sign  readmission 
certificate  agreements  as  required  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 
Those  coimtries  are  Iraq.  Saudi  Arabia. 
Syria.  Bahrein,  Oman,  and  Yemen. 

Certainly  If  the  Arab  leaders  were  sin- 
cere in  their  protestations  of  sympathy 
for  their  refugee  brothers,  many  more 
thousands  of  applications  would  have 
been  filed  on  behalf  of  Arab  refugees. 
In  my  opinion,  the  figures  show  convinc- 
ingly that  the  Arab  leaders  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  resettlement  of  these  ref- 
ugees but,  rather,  intend  to  exploit  the 
situation  as  an  excuse  for  their  incur- 
sions into  IsraeL 
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Arab  Refi^cco  and  the  Refafee  Relief 
Pr«graa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW    TOSK 

nf  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPREBKHTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  March  7,  1958 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  plight  of  the 
Arab  refugees  who  left  Palestine  7  years 
ago.  Today  they  are  still  encamped  on 
the  same  squalid  sites  that  were  made 
available  to  them  as  temporary  quarters. 
The  Arab  leaders  have  continuously  ob- 
structed any  plans  to  find  permanent 
quarters  for  these  refugees.  It  Is  plain 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  relieving 
the  situation  of  these  homeless  persons, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  issue  would  remove  most  of 
the  emotionalism  from  the  Arabs'  cam- 
paign against  IsraeL  Aa  evidence  of 
this  fact,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  fig- 
ures recently  released  by  the  Office  of  the 


oy 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirOBMIA 

IN  THK  HOU81  OF  BBPRBSDITATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  7,  1956 
Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  of  Czechoslovaklan  origin, 
and  the  Czechoslovak  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  today  celebrate  the  106th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
Czechoslovaklan  patriot.  T.  O.  Masaryk. 
Thomas  Masaryk  as  a  true  patriot  ded- 
icated his  life  to  the  realization  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  independence  for 
his  country,  Czechoslovakia,  and  he  lived 
to  see  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  fulfillment  of  his 
crusade  for  freedom. 

In  1937,  after  his  passing,  Clsechoslo- 
vakla  lost  its  independence  with  the 
Nazi  invasion.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
this  freedom-loving  nation  regained  its 
independence  briefiy,  only  to  lose  it  to 
Communist  domination. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists to  dominate  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Communists  have 
been  unable  to  root  out  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  democracy  Instilled  in  the 
Czechoslovaklan  people.  The  example  of 
Thomas  Masaryk  still  inspires  his  peo- 
ple, his  words  are  remembered,  and  the 
Czechoslovaklan  people  courageously 
stand  against  the  Communist  tyranny. 
Thomas  Masaryk  by  word  and  deed 
brought  a  message  of  courage,  hope,  and 
faith  not  only  to  the  people  of  his  own 
native  land  but  to  all  people  seeking 
freedom  and  democracy  throughout  the 
world.  He  is  an  inspiration  to  all  man- 
kind to  continue  the  unceasing  struggle 
for  liberty. 


Uaited  SUtet  Fisbng  ladnstiy  Alarmed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

oir  Mzssxssim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  March  7. 1956 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  action 
taken  by  our  South  American  sister 
countries  late  last  month  which  could 
affect  this  country  most  adversely  if 
finally  adopted  and  implemented.  When 
its  full  implications  are  understood  by 
our  people  and  particularly  by  the  fish- 
ing industry  of  this  country,  I  am  sure 
that  the  reaction  will  be  tremendous  in 
its  scope.  The  Inter-American  Council 
of  Jurists,  meeting  in  Mexico  City. 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  15  to  1  with  5  ab- 
stentions a  resolution  dealing  with  the 
legal  extent  of  territorial  waters  and  re- 
lated matters  to  which  the  United  States 
was  compelled  to  take  strong  exception. 
Indeed,  ours  was  the  only  vote  cast 
against  this  resolution,  although  several 
of  our  neighbor  states  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica who  voted  for  it  also  felt  compelled 
to  enter  serious  reservations.  The  reso- 
lution in  question  asserted  the  right  of 
states  to  lay  claim  to  large  stretches  of 
the  open  sea  off  their  coasts.  Some  of 
these  sUtes  already  claim  an  area  200 
miles  wide. 

The  United  States  regards  this  action 
as  unsound  in  substance,  and  also  ob- 
jects to  the  procedures  followed  in  put- 
ting it  over  without  the  deliberation  and 
careful  study  which  such  a  highly  com- 
plex subject  deserves. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Jurists  exceeded 
the  instructions  of  their  parent  body,  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  They 
had  been  requested  specifically  to  con- 
duct preparatory  studies  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  high-seas  regime,  fisheries 
conservation  and  related  matters,  for  the 
use  of  the  hemispheric  conference  on 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  Oceanic  Waters, 
which  convenes  at  Ciudad  Trujillo  the 
15th  of  this  month.  They  went  far  be- 
yond these  terms  of  reference  in  at- 
tempting to  assert  a  set  of  principles 
which  ignore  existing  international  law 
on  this  subject,  and  set  aside  the  tradi- 
tional doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas 
which  the  United  States  and  other  mari- 
time nations  have  supported  for  many 
years. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  profitable  to  dwell 
on  the  Mexico  City  action  any  further 
now,  because  it  is  water  over  the  dam, 
and  while  we  may  regret  what  was  done 
there,  it  is  much  more  constructive  to 
look  ahead. 

At  the  Ciudad  Trujillo  conference 
the  American  Republics  will  have  be- 
fore them  a  heavy  agenda  for  discus- 
sion, ranging  through  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic, legal,  and  scientific  questions  re- 
lated to  the  regime  of  the  high  seas  and 
the  continental  shelf.  Of  particular 
interest  will  be  the  discussions  which 
are  scheduled  on  the  subject  of  fish- 
eries conservation  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  am  informed  that  the  United 
States  delegation  is  going  to  the  con- 
ference prepared  to  sit  down  with  our 
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sister  repubUcs  and  discuss  ways  In 
which  we  can  Improve  and  strengthen 
oiir  conservation  programs  in  this  field, 
for  the  benefit  not  Just  of  any  one  coun- 
try, but  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas,. 

United  States  cooperation  in  these 
proframs  is  of  course  nothing  new.  The 
record  will  show  that  over  the  years  we 
have  taken  leadership  In  many  ways  to 
protect  the  resoiirces  of  the  seas  in  such 
a  way  that  they  are  exploited  so  as  to 
yield  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  great- 
est possible  niuiber  of  people.  How- 
ever, we  should  make  it  clear  at  Ciudad 
TruJiDo  that  exclusive  claims  to  owner- 
■hlp  of  these  resources  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  effective  conservation.  We  are 
not  impressed  by  arguments  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  country  to  claim  owner- 
ship of  200  miles  of  ocean  off  its  coast 
In  order  to  prevent  over -fishing.  The 
way  to  good  conservation  lies  through 
Intemational  agreements  based  on 
sound,  scientific  findings  and  strictly 
enforced. 

Nor  do  we  consider  It  practical  for 
countries  to  lay  elalm  in  these  times  to 
large  areas  of  the  sea  which  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  police,  or  to  defend 
from  possible  aggression.  Such  policies 
endanger  the  security  not  alone  of  the 
countries  which  support  Uiem.  but  of 
the  entire  community  of^ree  nations. 

Indeed,  the  entire  question  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  nations  in  this 
field  is  too  broad  in  its  full,  total  impli- 
cations to  be  settled  at  a  regional  meet- 
ing. It  is  a  world  problem,  and  de- 
serves to  be  considered  at  that  level. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  dele- 
gation at  Ciudad  Trujillo  will.  I  am  cer- 
tain, sit  down  with  the  other  nations  of 
our  hemisphere  to  seek  Just  and  reason- 
able solutions  to  these  complex  problems 
In  a  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit. 

We  do  not  intend  to  impose  our  will 
on  others,  nor  do  we  Intend  to  be  im- 
posed on  ourselves.  The  record  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  inter- 
American  cooperation  and  mutual  as- 
sistance is  a  clear  one.  Our  sister  na- 
tions to  the  south  are  aware  of  this,  and 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  wish  to  recon- 
sider in  the  light  of  more  careful  and 
broader  study  the  ill-advised  and  im- 
betuoxis  action  which  was  taken  at 
Mexico  City.  They  can  count  on  oxir 
friendly  collaboration  in  working  out 
solutions  to  these  common  problems  of 
our  community  of  nations,  and  I  am 
sure  we  can  count  on  theirs  no  less. 


pteBfioiis   Persecvtion   Bcli»4   tW   Itm 
Cwtaui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wncoNSiK 
IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RXPRBBDVTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  March  7, 195$ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
10,  marks  the  Sth  anniversary  of  the 
unprisonment  of  ArcbbLsbop  Joaef  Be- 
ran.  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  by  the 
Communist  regime  of  Czechoslovakia. 


This  sad  anniversary  luings  to  our 
mind  the  sufferings  and  privations  of 
other  members  of  the  clergy  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  We  recall  the  arrest  and 
persecution  of  Cardinal  Mindssenty,  of 
Cardinal  Wysaynski.  of  the  many  other 
clergymen  who  have  been  imprisoned, 
tortured,  and  submitted  to  indignities 
bf  the  athelstk:  pawns  of  the  Kremlin. 
We  reflect  upon  the  denial  of  the  free- 
dom of  worship  to  the  once-free  peoples 
of  Poland.  Caechoslovakia.  Hungary, 
and  of  other  nations  presently  domi- 
nated by  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  It  to  fltiing 
and  proper  for  our  Nation,  which  be- 
lieves in  the  dignity  of  man  and  in  his 
origin  at  the  hands  of  the  divine  Crea- 
tor, to  once  again  raise  its  voice  in 
protest  against  the  denial,  by  the  Com- 
munists, of  the  basic  human  rights  to 
the  people  living  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

I  feel  that  we  should  stand  up  and 
again  condemn  the  brutal  treatment  of 
the  suffering  laity,  of  priests  and  minis- 
ters, of  bishops  and  cardinals,  by  the 
godless  Communist  legions.  We  should 
raise  our  voice  and  cry  for  the  release 
of  those  valiant  men  who  because  of 
their  religioxis  beliefs,  are  today  rotting 
in  Communist  prisons,  in  violation  of 
every  rule  of  decency  and  every  inter- 
national convnation  on  the  rights  of 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  Archbishop  Josef  Beran  and  the 
other  imprisoned  members  of  the  clergy 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  will  be  released 
from  prison  without  further  delay. 


Ellis  Island 


EXTENSIOlf  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRWIN  D.  DAVIDSON 

or    IfKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  March  7. 1956 

Mr.  DAVID60N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  Ellis  Island  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  its  original  owner,  so  that 
the  existing  facilities  consisting  of  real 
and  personal  property  may  be  put  to  a 
sane  and  sensible  as  wc-ll  as  a  constructive 
and  needed  use.  namely,  as  a  clinic  to 
provide  for  the  reception,  care,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  chronic  alco- 
holics and  narcotic  addicts.  As  I  am  sure 
you  know,  facilities  of  this  nature  are  in 
short  supply,  and  the  need  for  them  in 
the  New  York  City  area  is  especially 
great. 

Some  weeks  ago.  a  dispute  relating  to 
the  ownership  of  Ellis  Island  as  between 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
developed  into  a  Jocular  siege  by  New 
Jersey  partisans  who  formed  a  landing 
party  that  traveled  from  the  nearby  New 
Jersey  shore  to  the  island  in  the  hope  of 
establishing  jurisdiction  over  the  island. 
Their  attempt  at  lea.st  higlxlighted  the 
importance  of  the  island:  the  only  re- 
maining question  is  where  the  para- 
mount interest  lies. 

EUis  Island  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
Immigration  Service  and  is  now  in  the 


bands  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, to  be  disposed  of  as  surplus  Gov- 
ernment property.  For  this  disposition 
to  take  place  properly.  It  is  necessary  to 
glean  from  the  history  of  my  State,  New 
York,  and  from  the  laws  of  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  each  of  which 
has  manifested  a  desire  to  utilise  this 
property,  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
original   ownership  of   the   island. 

Elhs  Island,  which  has  at  varlotis  times 
been  known  as  Oyster  Island,  Bucking 
Island,  and  Gibbet  Island,  acquired  its 
present  name  from  an  owner.  Samuel 
EUis.  a  New  Yorker. 

The  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
granted  in  1730.  used  two  of  the  above 
names  In  descrlbUig  the  Itmlta  of  the 
city,  to  wit.  "and  from  thence  to  run  a 
line  across  the  North  River  so  as  to  in- 
elude  Nutten  Island.  Bcdiow's  Island. 
Bucking  Island,  and  the  Oyster  Island." 

In  1800  the  New  York  Legislature 
passed  an  act  which  ceded  Jurisdiction 
over  Oyster.  Bedloe's.  and  Governors 
Islands  to  the  United  States— Laws  of 
New  York,  23d  session,  chapter  6 — and 
in  1808  a  further  act  was  passed  author- 
ising the  Governor  of  New  York  to  pur- 
chase Ellis  Island  from  its  owners  in 
order  to  cede  Jurisdiction  over  it.  along 
with  other  Islands  and  territories  in  the 
same  area,  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  fortifications  for  the 
defense  of  the  port  of  New  York— Laws 
of  New  York.  31st  session,  chapter  51. 
This  cession  of  the  island  Is  evidenced  in 
^cKinney's  Con.<K>lidated  Laws.  State 
Laws,  section  22-3: 

Title  and  JurUdlctlon  to  th«  following 
described  u-acts  or  parceU  of  land  have  been 
ceded  to  the  ITnlUd  SUtea  by  this  State: 

Three  Islands  In  New  York  Harbor:  Three 
certain  Islands  In  and  about  the  harbor  of 
New  York.  viz.  Bcdloe's  Island,  and  CllU  or 
Oyster  Island,  bounded  on  all  side*  by  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  River. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  own- 
ership by  New  York,  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners was  appointed  by  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1833  to 
establish  the  Jurisdiction  and  territorial 
limits  of  the  two  SUtes.  Their  agree- 
ment, which  was  affirmed  by  Congress 
under  the  compact  clause — act  of  June 
28.  1834.  Fourth  United  States  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  709 — states  the  general 
boundary  in  its  first  article  and  in  the 
second  article  declares: 

The  SUte  of  New  York  shall  reUln  Its 
present  Jurisdiction  of  and  over  Bedloe'a  and 
Ellis  Islands:  and  shall  also  retain  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  and  over  islands  lying  in 
the  waters  above  mentioned  and  now  under 
the  JurladlcUco  oX  th^t  State. 

This  Identical  language  is  contained  in 
the  present  laws  of  both  New  York — Mc- 
Kinney's  Consolidated  Laws.  State  Laws, 
section  7 — and  New  Jersey — New  Jersey 
Statutes  Annotated,  section  52:  28-3. 
Prior  ownership  by  New  York  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  conclusively  es- 
Ublished. 

Should  this  bin  become  law,  a  great 
humanitarian  service  will  be  rendered. 
Facilities  will  be  made  available  to  aid 
in  the  fight  agairut  narcotic  addiction 
and  alcoholism.  That  fight  will,  under 
this  bill,  have  an  appropriate  battlefield. 
Surely  the  Congress  can  lend  its  support 
to  heb>  combat  these  diseases  when  such 
a  golden  opportunity  has  arisen.    All 


that  Is  sought  Is  the  retin-n  of  this  prop- 
erty to  the  State  which  originally  saw 
fit  to  donate  it  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
commend  itself  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


BahmiOTc't  Stake  fa  dw  Paa  AiMrieaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FAUON 

or  MAaTLAMB 

n  THE  Bouac  or  bxpbbhehtativzs 
Wednesday.  March  7, 1956 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months  there  have  been 
hearings  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  as  to  which  commeixlal  air  car- 
rier shall  provide  additional  service  to 
Miami  in  the  so-called  Northeast-Flor- 
ida proceedings. 

I  have  been  advised  by  thie  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  this  oiomlng  that  they 
certainly  hope  to  reach  a  decision  in  the 
matter  in  the  next  month  and  a  half, 
or  possibly  earlier.  Now  that  we  are 
coming  down  toward  the  wire  in  these 
proceedings,  it  appears  that  the  deci- 
sion rests  between  two  airlines — North- 
cast  and  Pan  American  World  Airwasrs. 

Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
have  unqualifiedly  endorsed  the  Pan 
American  application  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  But  one  of  the  tig  reasons  is 
that  Pan  American,  if  certified,  has  in- 
dicated its  willingness  to  serve  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  through  Friend- 
ship Airport.  Northeast,  if  certified, 
proposes  to  serve  the  Baltimore -Wash- 
ington area  out  of  Washimrton  National 
Airport.  As  everybody  knows,  the  fa- 
cilities at  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port are  now  dangerously  overcrowded. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  this  situation 
and,  as  you  know,  various  sites  have 
been  presented  in  the  past  to  the  Con- 
gress as  the  locations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  airport.  I  have  particu- 
larly in  mind  the  serious  consideration 
that  was  given  to  Burke,  Va..  which  was 
effectively  blocked  by  the  Congress 
chiefly  because  it  was  a  nonessential 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
considering  the  fact  we  have  excellent 
facilities  at  Friendship  Airport  ready 
and  available  to  serve  Washington's 
overflow  traffic.  This  project,  despite 
its  previous  defeat  and  the  strong  ob- 
jections to  it  by  the  residents  of  the 
Burke  area,  has  recently  been  revived 
and  appears  to  be  making  some  head- 
way on  the  Senate  side. 

With  respect  to  air  transportation, 
Baltimore  has  a  peculiar  problem.  Con- 
sidered In  its  own  right,  its  size  and  eco- 
nomic importance,  would  Justify  an  air 
service  to  and  from  its  airport  many 
times  greater  than  that  which  it  now 
receives.  However,  the  prestige  and  the 
political  Importance  of  the  National 
Capital,  together  with  Baltimore's  prox- 
imity to  it,  restilts  in  Baltimore's  legiti- 
mate needs  for  air  transportation  being 
disregarded  to  a  great  extent,  with  cor- 
responding loss  to  Baltimore's  economic 
and  cultural  development.    An  oppor- 


timity  has  now  presented  itself  with 
the  application  of  Pan  American  World 
Airwajrs.  whereby  Baltimore  can  make 
a  start  toward  the  correction  of  this 
situation.  Further,  other  than  expend- 
ing so  many  millioaa  of  dollars  for  an 
airport  at  Burke  which  may  be  obsolete 
in  5  or  6  years,  or  making  use  of  one  of 
the  military  airports  located  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  as  has  been 
suggested  and  which  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous. I  believe  sincerely  the  ooij  rea- 
aotmbie  soiution  to  ttois  situation  is  one 
whk;h  I  have  long  advocated.  This 
would  be  to  have  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  other  interested  agencies 
consid(T  Washington  and  Baltimore  as 
a  common  area  so  far  as  air  transporta- 
tion is  concerned  with  Friendship  Air- 
port placed  on  the  same  basis  as  Na- 
tional Airport  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
this  common  area  and  with  a  logical 
division  of  airline  schedules  between  the 
two. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  March  6  car- 
ried a  forceful  editorial  entitled  "Balti- 
more's Stake  in  the  I*an  American  Ap- 
plication." which  I  invite  every  Member 
of  this  body  to  read  carefully.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert 
this  editorial  in  the  Record: 

Baltimoee's  Staks  in  THX  Pan  Amkucait 

Appucation 

Mayor  D'AIesandro  and  Governor  Mc- 
Keldln  lutve  recently  endorsed  the  appUca- 
tton  of  Pan  American  World  Airways  In  the 
so-called  Northeast-Florida  proceedings.  But 
it  must  be  said  that  their  endorsement  did 
scant  Justice  to  the  merits  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican application. 

These  proceedings,  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  have  to  do  with  the  certifica- 
tion of  another  carrier  for  service  between 
the  Northeast  and  certain  Florida  points. 
This  is  the  most  heavUy  traveled  air  service 
In  the  world,  and  is  at  present  the  maaopolj 
at  two  carriers.  A  third  is  needed.  The 
question  is  who  the  third  carrier  slMiuld  be. 
the  principal  contenders  being  Northeast 
Airlines  and  Pan  American. 

Northeast  proposes  to  serve  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  area  out  of  Washington  Airport. 
It  would  add  nothing  to  the  flying  schedule 
now  available  out  of  Friendship.  Pan  Amer- 
ican proposes  to  serve  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  area  from  Friendship  Field.  It 
would  thus  provide  substantial  additions  to 
present  Friendship  services.  For  that  reason, 
the  Pan  American  application  has  a  special 
Interest  for  Baltimore  and  Maryland — ^the 
point  which  the  mayor  and  the  Governor 
chiefly  emphasiaed. 

But  the  Pan  American  application  has 
other  merits  that  have  so  far  not  had  very 
much  emphasis. 

Pan  American  is  this  country's  pioneer 
overseas  carrier.  For  its  oven^eas  service  it 
has  terminals  already  established  at  Miami, 
in  the  South;  at  Boston.  In  the  Northeast: 
and  at  Mew  York.  What  it  proposes  to  do,  if 
certified.  Is  to  linlc  these  already  established 
terminals.  Its  service  would  be  not  only  an 
Atlantic  coast  service  from  the  Northeast  to 
Florida,  but  would  become  an  Integral  part 
of  the  extensive  Pan  American  network  of 
fUghts  to  Latin  America  In  one  direction  and 
Europe  in  the  other. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  integrated 
domestic  and  Intemational  service  are  many. 
For  one  thing,  Baltimore  for  the  first  time 
would  have  truly  intemational  flights  both 
to  Latin  American  points  and  to  Surope 
ortginaUng  at  Ftlendship  Field.  Tbe  starting 
service  would  oonaist  of  one  through  flight 
to  Kurope  dally  and  another  throiigh  flight 
to  Latin  America  aetually  originating  in 
Baltimore,  i^us  four  additional  flights  orig- 


inating north  ot  Baltimore  or  south  of 
Baltimore  but  taking  on  through  passengers 
at  Friendship.  Pan  American  has  stated 
that  within  a  year  this  International  throvigli 
service  would  be  doubled. 

There  are  other  Inunenae  advantages.  For 
the  first  time.  Industrial  Balttmore  would 
have  the  advantage  of  through  air  cargo 
service  from  Friendahlp  Field  to  both  Euro- 
pean and  Latin  American  points.  At  present 
there  is  no  such  service.  Studies  have  shown 
that  a  large  foreign  air  cargo  business  does 
originate  in  Baltimore — ^but  mtist  first  be 
shipped  by  sxirf  ace  to  New  York  or  Miami  be- 
fore taking  to  the  air. 

Another  argument  for  tbe  Pan  Amolcan 
application  Is  that,  since  its  Zhiropean  traX- 
fic  Is  at  peek  In  the  sxunmer  months,  it  has 
already  available  both  the  aircraft  and  the 
flying  personnel  to  provide  ample  service  dvu-- 
ing  the  Northeast-Florkla  peak  period  in  the 
winter  months. 

A  Anal  and  not  inconsiderable  advantage 
is  that  by  rounding  out  its  operations  by 
ceruaeation  for  the  Northeast-Florida  run. 
Pan  American  could  develop  operating  econ- 
omies sufficient  to  reduce  its  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  subsidy  by  around  $8  million  a  yfear. 
Profit  on  its  Northeast-Florida  service  would 
under  the  law  be  appUed  directly  to  a  re- 
duction of  subsidy. 

The  provision  of  more  Frlendship-to-Flor- 
Ida  flights  Is  Impmtant.  of  course.  But  the 
Pan  American  case  for  certification  as  -  the 
third  Nortbeast-Florida  carrier  rests  on  a 
great  deal  more  than  that. 


One  Hoadred  and  Sixth  Acnhrersary  ^ 
Bkik  of  Thomas  G.  Masaryk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   FKWWaTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  7, 1956 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day,  the  free  world  pauses  to  commemo- 
rate the  106th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  great  historian  and  statesman. 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  faith  and  believer  in  both  the  ideals 
of  humanltarianism  and  of  democracy. 

T.  G.  Masaryk  never  thought  of  him- 
self as  a  man  of  destiny,  and  yet  his  every 
dream,  his  every  act  and  his  achieve- 
ments were  open  acknowledgements 
that  he  was  a  person  who  inspired  and 
led  his  people  to  the  richer  goals  in 
life. 

On  October  28.  1918.  when  C2secho- 
slovakia  became  an  independent  repub- 
lic, T.  G.  Masaryk  became  its  first  Presi- 
dent. Although  his  vision  for  an  inde- 
pendent Czechoslovakia  reached  the  cul- 
mination of  his  aspirations  only  briefly, 
because  of  foreign  oppression  and  war. 
his  view  of  life  still  guides  the  true  lovers 
of  humanity  and  liberty. 

He  remains  a  source  of  courage  every- 
where, for  his  forthright  stand  against 
alien  dcnnination  and  foreign  aggression. 
The  hope  of  the  world  and  of  the  real 
representatives  of  national  interests  is 
that  finally  T.  O.  Masaryk's  convictions 
will  triumph  over  those  of  tyranny  in 
Justice,  and  that  his  aim  for  national 
freedom  for  his  country  shall  prevail 
once  again  so  that  both  peos^es  of 
Czechoslovakia  will  enjoy  freedom  ac- 
cording to  their  own  choice. 
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F«dkral  AM  to  tk«  Statot 


SZTCNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAUFOUtlA 

I^  TBS  BOCaS  or  RSPRSSBrrATIVSS 

Wednesdav,  March  7. 19  58 
ifr.  ROOSEVELT.  Ur.  Speaker,  the 
fol  owing  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Ca  ifornla  la  of  Importance  to  all  of  our 
Sti  tee  and  1b  therefore  Included  for  in- 
foqmatlon: 

SAcaAMXirro.  Cauf..  yebni«rf  29,  1959. 
Holi.  Jamm  RooawLT. 
JfemlMr  of  Congreaa. 

ffottM  Office  BMilding, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Hjtr  D«*«  CotnmamauAM  On  October  I, 
W  2.  Metlon  S»  of  title  I  of  the  SocUl  Secu- 
rit  Act  mm  amended  r«l*a»e  to  tbe  formula 
foi  Mlmbuning  the  State*  for  old-age  aaatat- 
an<  le.  Other  eecttona  pertaining  to  children 
ant  blind  were  amended  at  the  same  time. 
Tta  iM  amendments  provide  that  the  Federal 
Oorernment  ahould  give  each  Slate  up  to 
tSI  aa  the  Federal  share  of  the  StaU*!  maxl- 
mim  ezpsnditure. 

'  "he  1953  amendment  also  carried  a  pro- 
fU  Mm  that  the  increased  Paderal  grant* 
sh4  lUld  terminate  as  of  September  30.  1864; 
bu  i  Congress  extended  the  Increased  formula 
to  September  30.  1956.  This  means,  of 
eoi  irse.  that  unless  legislation  U  enacted  by 
th  I  present  Congress,  the  Federai  grants  will 
ag  On  revert  to  the  maximum  ol  WO.  Old- 
ag)  asslBtance  to  the  263.000  recipients  In 
Cal«fornla  wl'I  crrrespondmffly  drop  from  a 
mi  ,x1ty«v"»  of  185  for  each  recipient  to  a  max- 
lirum  of  $80.  A  similar  95  drop  will  occur 
wl  ;h  respect  to  paymenU  to  th*  13300  blind 
redpienu.  _  ^  , 

>uring  th*  30-year  history  of  the  Social 
Se  :urity  Act.  California  has  matched  Federal 
ln(  x«a**s  with  a  like  amount  of  SUte  funds. 
you  know,  there  ha*  oeen  no  reduction 
.„  the  cost  of  llvlnjj  which  would  Justify 
as  f  reduction  in  grants  to  reciplenU  of  aid 
aged,  blind,  or  children.  If.  *m  the  result 
a  reductton  in  Federal  granU.  the  State 
.„  forced  to  replace  this  possible  loss  of 
Feleral  reimbursement,  the  State  and  the 
CO  mUe*  of  California  would  be  required  to 
leiy  an  additional  $16  million  in  SUt*  and 
CO  mty  taxes. 

:t  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  exert 
*v  fry  effort  during  the  present  session  of 
Co  ogress  to  assure  the  enactment  of  Federal 
lefislation  which  will  continue  beyond  Sep- 
teiabcr  30.  1968.  the  present  formula  pur- 
su  »nt  to  which  the  Federal  aovevnment  re- 
in burses  the  State  for  aid  to  aged,  aid  to 
1  nd,  and  aid  to  needy  children, 
jwith  kindest  personal  regards. 
Cordially. 

Oooownt  J.  Knight. 
Oopemof. 

Ma»cr  7.  1956. 
Honorable  Oooowik  J.  Knight. 
The  Oovemor  of  California. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
DxAa  Oov«aMO«  Khioht:  Thank  you   for 
letter  of  February  38  xirglng  the  Con- 
to  enact  Federal  leglaUtion  to  continue 
ad  September  30.  1956.  the  present  for- 
mlula  pursuant  to  which  the  Federal  Oovem- 
reimburse*  the  State  for  aid  to  the 
aid  to  tb*  blind,  and  aid  to  needy 
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Repert  to  CeastitacBls 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 
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children.  ^  _^„ 

have  consistently.  In  th*  past,  and  will 

cc^ntinu*  to  not  only  try  to  s**  such  aid 
tlnu*  but  to  sac  it  increased  in  order  that 
State*  may.  in  t\im.  rais*  the  inadequate 
ata  pie**ntlj  b*lng  mad*.  I  trust  we  will 
sueesosful  ••  thl*  •**aion   of  th*  84th 


c<  ntlnu* 

tie 

giant* 
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With  kind  pereonal  regards  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamss  ROOSaTSLT. 


or 

W  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRB8KNTAT1VK8 

W^dneaday.  March  7. 1958 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
oao.  I  Include  the  foUowlng  report  which 
I  made  to  my  constituents  through  the 
medium  of  a  newspaper  published  In 
my  congressional  district.  Town  and 
Village,  under  date  of  February  16. 1956: 
It  is.  1  hope,  generally  known  that  a  Oon- 
pessman  representing  a  district  as  large  aa 
mine,  haa  an  enormoua  list  of  duties  and 
reaponslblllUe*.  of  help  to  his  constituents, 
th*  full**t  partidpauon  in  leglslaUv*  r*- 
qulrcments.  and  deUiled  actlvlUe*  in  com- 
mittees. Heavy  as  are  these  dutle*.  we  still. 
Congressmen  as  well  as  private  cltlsens.  have 
the  primary  duty  to  think  about  national 
issues.  The  President's  sUte  of  the  Union 
mesMge  gave  me  an  occaaion  to  review  my 
thoughts  on  the  issuee  dealt  with  in  that 
document. 

My  thous<hU  took  the  form  of  questions: 
and  I  feel  that  I  wUl  be  sharing  an  important 
process  in  the  mental  life  of  a  Congressman 
if  I  review  these  questions  with  the  readers 
cf  Town  and  Village. 

I  was  struck.  In  the  first  instance,  by  a 
statement  by  President  Eisenhower  as  to 
our  national  income.  His  exact  words  were 
"virtually  all  sections  of  our  society  are 
sharing  in  these  good  tlmea."  Is  it.  however. 
an  equal  sharing?  Is  the  prosperity  one  in 
which  all  American  people  have  a  full  and 
proporUonate  part?  Is  it  not  significant 
that  corporation  profits  have  gone  up  36  per- 
cent in  1955  as  compared  with  a  comparable 
period  in  1954:  whereas  the  average  worker's 
income  has  gone  up  only  7  percent?  Is  it 
not  significant  that  stockholders'  income  has 
gone  up  10  percent  whUe  farmers'  income  haa 
gone  down  11  percent?  That  big  business 
failures  have  declined  15  percent,  while 
small  business  failure*  have  increased  31 
percent? 

"Our  defenses",  the  message  stated,  "have 
been  reinforced."  Tet.  is  it  not  significant 
that  General  Rldgway  should  have  stated 
unequivocally  that  defense  appropriations 
have  been  subordinated  to  fiscal  and  poUtl- 
cal  considerations?  This,  mind  you.  Is  re- 
vealed in  a  mafrazlne  which  has  steadily  been 
a  supporter  of  the  policica  of  the  Republican 
administration. 

"Taxes  have  been  substantially  reduced", 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  pointed  out. 
Is  it  without  significance  that  the  only  tax 
cut  which  the  Republlcaa  Party  initiated 
was  the  tax  bill  of  1954.  whereby  for  every 
dollar  of  long  run  tax  relief,  corporations 
will  get  73  cente.  families  with  over  $5  000 
income  will  get  18  cents  relief,  and  famlllea 
under  85.000  Income  will  get  9  cents  relief? 
The  message  went  on  to  say  "that  the  long- 
standing and  deep-seated  problems  of  agri- 
culture have  b3en  forthrightly  attacked." 
Attacked  may  be  the  right  word,  but  have 
the  problems  been  solved  when  there  haa 
been  an  almost  (3  billion  drop  In  net  farm 
income  over  a  period  of  3  years? 

The  message  went  on  to  speak  warmly  of 
the  economic  ties  desirable  In  a  free  world 
partnership.  But  has  this  been  anything 
more  than  *^lgh -sounding  statement  which 
has  been  steadily  refuted  by  actions? 

There  was  much  that  the  message  dealt 
with  on  the  state  of  the  world  affairs.  How, 
however,  can  that  be  appraised  when  there 
was  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of 
an  article  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  a  par- 
tisan national  magazine  which  refuted  th* 
appraisals  in  that  message? 


a  noble  statement  about  deficit 
financing.  b\it  the  facts  are  that  the  admin- 
istration's deficit*  ran  in  the  billions  during 
3  peacetime  years.  And  this.  In  contrast 
with  the  record  of  President  Truman  who 
built  up  a  surplus  of  4.3  bUllon  ovsr  4  p*ao*- 
tlme  years. 

And  how.  I  a*k.  can  th*  kind  word*  about 
the  farmer  be  squared  with  the  many  coid- 
heartad  statcmenu  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  Republican  political  fig- 
ure*? For  surely  tt  must  be  clear  that  what- 
ever the  words,  there  has  been  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  farm  income  and  the  encouragement 
of  a  sentiment  hurtful  to  the  farmer? 

What  shall  we  think  of  the  statement  la 
the  message  that  "I  shall  propose  measures 
to  remove  controls  wherever  possible"  •  •  • 
when,  according  to  the  New  York  limes,  "the 
Elsenhower  administration  set  up  th*  most 
rigorous  controls  in  th*  history  of  Federal 
price  supports  today." 

Then  there  ia  the  matter  of  help  to  Haall 
businesa.  and  the  Important  eonslderatlon  of 
preventing  and  limiting  monopoly.  For  all 
that  may  t>e  aald  about  them  in  the  stat* 
of  the  Union  meeaag*.  tt  Is  still  tru*  that 
small-busln*ss  profits  ar*  down  soon*  08 
percent  since  the  last  half  of  1883.  and  that 
amall-buaineas  failurea  ar*  v«ry  much  on 
the  increase:  and  that  In  1  year  alone,  the 
share  that  small  business  had  in  the  d*f*n** 
procurement  program  ahrank  from  35  par- 
cent  to  20  percent. 

It  Is  very  pleasant  to  hear  genial  words 
about  the  importance  of  medical  research. 
Nevertheleea.  la  It  not  aignlflcant  that  w* 
ar*  now  1  year  further  away  from  the  realU 
aation  of  the  obJecUvc*  of  ro*dleal  research 
because  of  the  administration's  cut*  in  Um 
funds  last  year? 

I  could  ask.  too,  about  the  public  hotialng. 
where  the  administration  proposes  authority 
to  contract  for  85.000  addlUonal  pubiio 
housing  units:  at  a  time  when  the  Demo- 
cratically controlled  Senate  in  1955  provided 
for  135.000  unlta. 

These  are  soooe.  by  no  means  all.  of  th* 
many  questions  that  arts*  in  my  mtnd  and 
that  I  th'.nk  are  properly  to  l>e  asked  also 
by  every  voter  and  by  every  American.  For 
th*  w&y  I  s**  It.  th*  wholeeume  development 
of  our  country  and  it*  aafety  depend  upon 
OUT  ability  to  pierce  the  cloud  of  word*  that 
are  agreeable  In  tbemsclvea.  but  that  obscure 
realities  quite  different  from  what  th*  words 
seem  to  convey. 

I  can  think  of  no  service  that  the  Ameri- 
can voter  can  do  for  himself  that  can  b* 
Boor*  effective  than  aaking  himaelf  or  herself 
such  questions:  and  trying,  a*  I  ant  trying, 
to  find  til*  feaiiat^c  answers. 


TWaat  G.  Iflasaryb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

W  THX  ROUSI  OF  RSFRBSXNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  7. 1959 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  freg 
world  the  name  of  Ma&aryk  Is  an  Inspir- 
ing symbol.  It  must  be  a  source  of  real 
strength  to  valiant  Czechoslovaklans  to- 
day, lost  in  the  darkness  of  tyranny,  to 
look  back  to  the  origins  of  their  once  free 
Republic  and  the  great  work  of  Its 
founder,  Thomas  Oarrigue  Masaryk.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  Join  with  free  men 
throughout  the  world  in  commemorating 
this  March  7  the  106th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  this  great  leader. 

The  people  of  Hungary  as  well  as  those 
of  Czechoslovakia  have  special  occasion 


this  month  to  lift  their  minds  and  hearts 
to  the  remembrance  of  freedom,  even 
though  they  now  find  themselves  bowed 
tmder  the  relentless  hand  of  communism. 
On  March  15  the  Hungarian  people  will 
mark  the  107th  aimiversary  of  Hungar- 
ian Independence  from  Hapsburg  rule. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary and  Czechoslovakia  will  look  back 
to  the  origins  of  their  freedom,  now  lost, 
and  renew  their  resolve  to  once  more 
attain  independence  and  a  rightful  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  spirit  and  re- 
solve of  these  captive  peo]}les.  During 
my  work  with  Radio  Free  Europe  I  saw. 
over  and  over  again,  evidences  of  it.  And 
I  saw,  too,  how  these  courageous  people 
look  to  the  United  States  for  help  and 
encouragement. 


BM^y  af  TUms  G.  Masaryk 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  wrw  TosK 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSG9rr  ATI  V  BB 

Wednesday,  March  7. 1956 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  a  notable  date  in  the  history  of  the 
struggle  of  man  for  freedom.  It  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that  great 
world  statesman  and  patriot  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  with  the  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Ciech  and  Slovak  an- 
cestry who  are  today  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  this  staunch  fighter  for  free- 
dom. 

It  is  fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  this  man, 
that  we  may  take  heart  from  his  deeds 
and  words.  In  a  world  still  torn  by  strife, 
the  democratic  faith  and  ideals  of  Masa- 
ryk give  courage  and  inspiration  to  those 
now  locked  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Free  Czechoslovakia  was,  in  large  part, 
the  result  of  the  work  of  Thomas  Masa- 
ryk. He  was  a  patriot  who  lived  to 
see  his  dreams  and  labors  to  establish 
a  democracy  in  his  homeland  come  true. 
Between  1918  and  1937,  when  he  died, 
he  helped  build  Czechoslovakia  into  a 
vigorous  and  flourishing  state.  All 
Americans  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
during  World  War  I,  we  contributed  de- 
cisively to  the  rebirth  of  Independence 
in  this  country  by  our  support  of  Thomas 
Masarjrk's  democratic  conception.  We 
may  also  be  happy  that  during  World 
War  n  we  gave  much  effective  aid  toward 
the  liberation  of  Csechoslovakia  from 
Nazi  oppression.  And  atace  the  war  we 
have  stood  firm  in  our  oiwosition  to  the 
encroaching  forces  of  communism. 

Thomas  Masaryk  was  more  than  the 
liberator  of  his  people.  He  was  also  a 
world  leader,  and  in  that  role  was  one 
of  the  principal  shapers  of  the  concept 
we  know  as  collective  security.  He  was 
a  sincere  and  stanch  advocate  of  democ- 
racy everywhere  and  a  great  piacti- 
tioner  of  love  and  respect  for.  his  fellow 
man. 

Thomas  Masaryk  died  before  his  land 
was  assaulted  by  the  evil  henchmen  of 
tsrrannical  imperialism.  But  he  knew 
the  nature  of  these  powers  and  fought 


against  them  all  his  life.  They  are  not 
dead  jret.  as  we  know.  They  are  to  be 
found  today  In  the  forces  of  communism 
which  swept  over  Czechoslovakia  in  1947. 

Of  all  the  tragedies  of  recent  years, 
none  is  more  keen  than  the  loss  of  free- 
dom in  liberty-loving  Czechoslovakia. 
The  work  of  Masaryk  and  his  compa- 
triots has  been  temporarily  blotted  out 
by  the  intrigues  and  pressures  of  the 
Soviet  Invaders. 

Though  freedom  for  the  moment  ta 
banished,  the  work  of  Thomas  Masaryk 
cannot  die.  When  any  beacon  light  is 
snuffed  out — and  Thomas  Masaryk  was 
such  a  light — the  world  sustains  a  loss. 
Yet.  we  must  remember  that  the  light 
shed  by  such  men  during  their  lifetime 
carries  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men,  enabling  them  to  live  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  Thomas 
Masaryk  lives  on.  Caechoslovakla  will 
rise  again.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  day  when  she  will  be  restored  to  the 
family  of  free  nations  is  not  too  far  dis- 
tant. It  cannot  be  too  long  delayed  If 
we  would  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  Thomas 
Masaryk. 

TWmu  G.  Masaryk:  A  TrOrate 

♦ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


Df  THC  HOCSE  OP  REPRESINTATiyBS 
Wednesday.  March  7. 1956 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  7,  is  the  106th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  O.  Masaryk,  the  found- 
er and  first  president  of  the  democratic 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  I  would 
like  to  Join  the  Czechoslovak  people  in 
paying  tribute  to  their  great  leader  on 
thlB  memorable  occasion. 

Like  our  beloved  President  Lincoln. 
Thomas  Masaryk  was  marked  with  the 
sign  of  greatness.  He  opposed  violence 
of  any  kind,  as  did  Lincoln,  but  at  the 
same  time  his  purpose  was  to  achieve 
freedom  for  his  people.  He  answered  the 
call  of  destiny  and  with  his  leadership  in- 
spired his  people  to  victory  and  finally 
to  independence. 

On  a  foundation  of  the  principles  of 
liberty,  tolerance  and  truth.  Masaryk  es- 
tablished a  modem  democracy,  devoted 
to  Christian  ideals.  The  people  of  his 
democratic  Republic  made  much  prog- 
ress in  making  their  new  nation  strong, 
but  this  growth  was  cut  short  by  foreign 
invaders — ^flrst  Nazi  Germany  and  then 
the  Communists.  The  Reds  continue 
their  domination  over  this  nation  which 
Is  hungry  for  liberty  once  again.  The 
Communists  have  initiated  a  campaign 
to  wipe  from  the  memory  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak people  everything  for  which 
Masaryk  stood.  They  do  this  because 
Masaryk.  while  living,  was  opposed  to 
communism  and  all  of  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses. Masaryk  knew  there  was  no  sal- 
vation to  be  had  f  nxn  communism  and 
for  this  reason  Joined  forces  with  the 
Allies. 

The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  who  are 
living  in  exile  and  those  suffering  imder 


CiMBununist  domination  in  their  home- 
land will  never  fOTget  the  work  and 
leadership  and  inspiration  that  Thomas 
Masaryk  gave.  His  name,  despite  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Communists,  will  live  for- 
ever. His  life  exemplified  the  highest 
ideals  and  traditions  of  free  pe(^e. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  the 
brave  people  of  Czechoslovakia  will  in 
the  very  near  future  again  see  the  flagr 
of  freedom  waving  over  their  homeland 
and  a  return  to  the  traditi(ms  that 
existed  under  their  great  leader  whom 
we  honor  today — Thomas  G.  Masaryk. 


Wo>M 


a  NatioBwide  Tre»>PbitiBf  Pro- 
Help    Solve    Ow    Newtpriit 
Skortege? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  M.  MUMMA 

ov  njmsiLvama 

IN  TBE  HOU8I  OF  BBPRBSSNTA'llVES 

Wednesday.  March  7, 1956 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  several  other  Pennsylvanians.  I  was 
recently  asked  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  to 
submit  my  views  on  the  Benson  soil  bank 
and  reserve  acreage  program  and,  more 
specifically,  on  whether  a  nationwide 
tree-planting  program  would  provide  re- 
lief for  the  present  newsprint  shortage 
and  the  terrifically  high  price  now  being 
paid  for  this  product. 

In  response  to  this  reouest.  I  p(repai«d 
an  article  for  the  March  issue  of  the 
PNPA  Press  Bulletin,  the  official  trade 
Joiunal  of  the  Pennsylvania  newspapers. 
Pursuant  to  the  privilege  granted  me.  I 
include  that  article  in  these  remarks. 
It  is  as  follows: 

I  apinreciate  the -opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  suggestion  that  the  Govemment 
should  initiate  a  nationwide  tree  planting 
program  as  a  method  of  ending  the  newa- 
prlnt  shortage  and,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
nish a  means  of  helping  solve  the  present 
farm  problem. 

Z  am  all  for  tree  planting— of  the  right 
kind  in  the  right  place,  and  believe  me  we 
must  get  busy  on  this  to  meet  the  Increased 
demand  for  newsprint.  However,  I  feel 
some  proposals  are  too  long-range,  gener- 
ally speaking,  to  bring  the  Inunediate  relief 
the  fanners  desire,  and  is  not  feasible  in  cer- 
tain respects.  One  of  the  moet  talked-of 
objections  to  the  Benson  soU-bank  program 
Is  that  it  is  too  long  range.  The  farmers 
want  action,  and  fast,  Purestry  has  cer- 
tainly never  been  a  ahort-range  proposi- 
tion. 

Our  country  has  not  been  newsprint  con- 
scious until  the  last  few  years.  Canada,  with 
her  vast,  untouched  virgin  stands  of  qiruce 
had  the  production  to  control  the  market. 
Our  output  of  this  type  paper  has  been 
negligible.  Now,  Canada  can  no  longer  meet 
the  Increasing  demand  for  newsprint,  and 
we  face  a  situation  that  calls  for  immediate 
action.  The  sooner  we  get  at  the  tree  plant- 
ing the  better — but  it  must  be  done  in  the 
right  way,  and  results  cannot  be  obtained 
overnight.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  the 
other  day  that  the  construction  of  two  large 
newsprint  mills  is  under  way  in  Alaska  and. 
with  the  virgin  timber  avaUable  there,  they 
should  greatly  ease  the  newsprint  situation 
In  the  United  Stats*  when  completed. 

During  the  past  years  erf  agricultural  un- 
rest. It  has  been  my  hope  that  research  In 
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.__  field  wo\ild  develop  »  crop  which.  In  a 

si]  igle  growing  season,  could  be  converted 

newqarlnt.    This  has  not  been  realised 

date,  so  we  must  increase  our   timber 

Under  the  most  favorable  condl- 

^  In  most  t"-**"*— T  It  tAkea  20  years 

an   economical,    merchantable   crop   to 

mjiterlallse.    A  check  of  actual  planting  re- 

_  In  Pennsylvania  will  show  that  even 

to  40  years  are  desirable,  when  ratio  c€ 

and  growth   to  diameter   ts   resolved. 

in  all  newsprint  processes  as  of  today 

undesirable. 

Unquestionably,  forestry  will  play  a  very 
In  iportant  put  In  the  soil -bank  program  pro- 
by  Secretary  Benson.  It  Is  not  by  any 
a  one-step  program.  However,  our 
,  topography,  and  weather  conditions  vary 
r  throughout  the  United  States.  Our 
management  plans  must  be  set  up 
accordingly.  How  these  plans  function  Is 
all-Important  and  controlling  factor, 
care  will  have  to  be  used  In  the 
scjlectlon  of  land  to  be  planted  In  trees. 
Is  the  question  whether  marginal  lands 
s4ouId  be  planted  with  trees  or  conserved  for 
at  rlculture.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  mll- 
and  a  half  acres  of  commercial  forest 
.  available.  Since  1930  New  York  State 
been  buying  submarginal  farmland  and 
planted  a  half  million  acres  of  It  In  trees, 
short.  It  will  be  much  more  difBcult  to 
e4ecute  this  tree-planting  assignment  than 
Is  to  write  concerning  It. 
There  Is  a  matter  of  availability  of  paper 
In  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  number 
these  mills  scattered  throughout  the 
None  of  them  makes,  or  Is  designed 
make,  newsprint.  They  produce  various 
_  of  paper  from  Kraft,  wallpaper,  coated, 
postage  stamps — but  no  newsprint — and 
newsprint  process  for  the  use  of  our  pres. 
plentiful  supply  of  hardwood  has  been 
developed. 

In  addition,  recent  checkups  show  that  for 
various  reasons  our  forest  plantings  in  Penn- 
Qla.    mostly   of   the   evergreen   species, 
hkve  not  been  too  successful,  so  far  as  sites, 
s]  aclng,  species,  thinning,  etc.,  are  concerned, 
has  also  been  much  foraging  by  deer, 
example  of  this  Is  found  in  a  CCC  pro- 
near  Kmporlum  and  Philllpsbin^.  Pa., 
plantings  were  made  inside  a  3-mlle 
fenced  area.     During  the  winter,  when 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  deer 
the  tender  foliage  on  the  small.  2-to-3- 
trcea.     The  terminal  buds  are  destroyed 
._.  although  the  trees  are  living,  they  have 
greatly  depreciated  commercial  value. 
For   quick   newsprint   supplies,   of   course 
South  and  Southwest  offer  the  best  pros- 
M.    In  the  South,  three  newsprint  mills 
now  operating,  since  processes  have  been 
developed  and  perfected  to  make  use  of  the 
In  that  area.     Here  you  also  have  the 
IXMslble  conditions  under  which  to  prac- 
forest  m.   lagement  with  sustained  an- 
nfial  yield  as  the  objective — ease  of  refores- 
.  J.  a  longer  growing  season,  qulck-grcw- 
specles,  cheap  labor,  and  the  most  deslr- 
short  rotation.     In  these  sections,  too, 
overproduction  of  cotton  offers  a  won- 
d4rful   ready-to-use   acreage   of   good    land, 
remember,  they  have  newsprint  mills 
nearby. 
Bagasse,  the  sugarcane  residue,  has  been 
fcund    suitable    for    newsprint    production. 
Cpnslderable  tonnage  can  result  U  this  proc- 
U  found  practical  for  quantity  produc- 
Thls  would  be  moat  helpful  to  the 
States  where  sugarcane  Is  one  of 
._  main  crops. 

Certala'  sections  of   the   West   also   have 

poaalbllltlaa.     I  have  In  mind  one  in 

do.    Here  you  have  hundreds  of  thou- 

of  acres — mostly  Sngleman  spruce  of 

rul   else   and   qiiailty — killed   by   the 

bark  beetle  and  standing  there  like 

jmes  In  a  graveyard.     Several  years 

an  engineering  study  was  made  with  the 

of  erecting  a  newsprint  mill  to  use  this 

timber.    The  price  was  held  too  high. 
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newsprint  not  having  then  reached  It*  cur- 
rent price  level.  Now,  with  newsprint  at 
•140  per  ton  and  very  Uttle  in  sight,  a  re- 
evaluatlon  should  be  made  and  these  waste 
trees  used  up.  No  doubt  there  are  other 
similar  stands  with  mill  sites  readily  availa- 
ble. A  major  factor  In  such  locations  Is  a 
never-failing  water  supply.  The  cost  of  these 
mills  may  be  high — tmt  newsprint  Is  too. 

Each  section  of  the  country  has  a  differ- 
ent problem.  You  cannot  erect  a  newsprint 
mill  except  where  a  large  and  continuous 
supply  of  raw  material  is  foreseeable.  This 
would  not  hold  true  where  available  timber 
would  only  come  from  small  taken-out-of- 
productlon  acres,  as  In  the  Middle  West.  In 
such  sections.  It  might  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce trees  from  which  wood  chips  could  be 
obtained  through  the  use  of  small,  readily 
portable  chipping  plants  erected  at  central 
locations.  The  chips  could  then  be  baled 
and  shipped  to  plants  that  make  use  of 
them.  In  the  processing  of  rayon,  for  In- 
stance, large  amounts  of  these  wood  chips 
are  reqtiired.  Would  that  this  process  could 
be  changed  so  that  the  basic  source  of  supply 
could  be  obtained  from  cotton  or  some  other 
plant,  using  agricultural  acreage,  rather 
than  a  forest-land  product. 

A  further  word  on  research.  At  BeltsviUe. 
Md.,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  developed  a  hybrid  poplar  cutting  that 
produces  a  tree  In  6  growing  seasons  9  feet 
1  inch  in  diameter  and  40-feet  high.  There 
are  many  areas  In  our  country  suitable  for 
such  species — the  Middle  West  for  instance — 
but  we  would  have  to  make  sure  that  mills 
to  use  this  type  pulpwood  are  available  at 
an  economical  distance. 

In  regions  having  the  necessary  factors 
for  use,  and  particularly  the  shorter  rota- 
tion, there  Is  already  much  activity  so  far  as 
forest  tree  planting  Is  concerned.  As  an  ex- 
ample I  i;lve  you  the  tree-planting  programs 
of  four  States: 


Year 

Atp<« 
planted 

Vnrvry 
stocks 

South  Carotins 

fjpor-ta  .     

North  Carolina  '.... 

riiuisylvsiilti ' .^ — 

l»f5 
IU66 

46.  TOO 

9»,ano 

1>4.UUU 

Mill  ra 

•  Aiming  at  100  mill.on  ye.irly  nursery  output. 

*  .Vvailable   fleurrs  (or  Ppnn9>-lTania  show  planting 
cost  per  arrr   Stock.  $17;  labor  flO. 

In  short,  there  are  many  sections  of  our 
country  where,  with  proper  planning  and 
administration  to  fit  local  conditions,  forest- 
ry will  fit  into  the  Benson  soil-bank  i>ro- 
gram.  However,  I  Just  don't  believe  that 
this  tree  planting  would  mean  much  to  the 
average  famjer  for  many,  many  years — If 
ever.  I  think  any  incentive  plan  for  such 
farmers  woiUd  be  money  was'    '. 

To  my  mind,  the  need  of  the  hour  Is  the 
production  on  our  farms  of  crops  to  be  used 
In  our  Indxistrles,  such  as  soyt>eans — annual 
crops,  subject  to  change  or  revision  every 
year.  Xven  specialization  will  help  In  some 
sections — witness  the  enormous  broiler  In- 
dustry in  our  own  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  and 
our  local  canneries  for  tomatoes  and  peas. 
Increased  centralized  areas  of  alfalfa  or  sim- 
ilar nitrogenous  soil-building  crops,  with  a 
commercial  dryer  to  produce  meal,  as  used 
and  required  in  our  dairy  Industry,  should 
also  be  given  consideration.  I  know  of  one 
individual  endeavoring  to  develop  something 
along  this  line  In  one  of  our  PennaylvaaU 
counties. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congrees.  I  have 
periodically  brought  to  official  attention  the 
desirability  of  using  part  of  ovir  tremendous 
wheat  surplus  in  the  production  of  artificial 
rubber.  At  one  time  the  Oovemment  even 
owned  plants  equipped  to  produce  grain 
alcohol,  which  Is  necessary  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  product.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  always  held  that  the  use  of 


surplus  wheat  for  this  purpose  woold  b« 
dumping.  Dumping  or  not.  It  seems  to  me 
that  using  surplus  wheat  to  produce  artificial 
rubber  would  be  preferable  to  paying  out 
lpinir>T\«  of  dollara  per  day  for  storage. 

We  are  using  up  our  good  farmland  and 
depleting  oxir  soil  to  produce  surplus  crops. 
Pending  the  day  when  research  finds  new 
uses  for-  farm  crops  In  Industry.  It  seems  to 
me  It  might  be  more  sensible  to  pay  the 
farmera  for  turning  under  the  cover  crops 
on  the  proposed  reserve  acreage  rather  than 
to  go  into  an  enormous  tree-planting  pro- 
gram "wUly-nllly." 

In  the  end  the  only  100-percent  solution 
of  our  agricultural  problem  is  the  utilization 
of  the  soil  for  crops  on  which  the  supply 
and  demand  are  more  eloeely  related.  We 
hear  continually  that  shortage  of  food  will 
be  our  major  problem  within  26  years. 
Even  now,  many  of  our  people  need  more 
food  to  insure  a  proper  diet  and  the  physical 
development  of  our  children.  The  $6%  ques- 
tion is  how  to  get  food  from  the  farmers  to 
these  people  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to 
pay— and  I  think  the  sooner  we  recognlte 
this  the  better. 

We  have  a  tremendous  challenge  In  work- 
ing out  ways  to  use  our  land  to  the  best 
advantage.  Let  us  not  economize  on  funds 
for  research,  which  I  feel  U  viwl.  Through 
discovery  of  new  uses  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, our  savlixgs  over  this  soil  bank  span 
can  run  into  millions  of  dollara. 


Tkoous  G.  ttUsaryk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  ATIVW 

Wednesday,  March  7. 1956 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
worthy  man  whose  very  life  exemplified 
the  highest  ideals  and  traditions. 
March  7  marks  the  108th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  statesman  and  philos- 
opher, founder  and  liberator  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic. 

Former  President  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  Dr.  Eduard  Benes.  very  aptly 
described  the  universal  character  of 
Masaryk's  life  when  he  said: 

E.ghty-seven  years  of  a  completely  full 
life,  more  than  seventy  of  which  he  devoted 
to  a  strxiggle  for  the  comprehension  of  man; 
reflected  how  to  master  the  metaphysical 
problem  of  life  and  the  world,  how  to  inter- 
pret all  the  questions  of  spiritual.  Intellec- 
tual, political  and  social  life,  how  to  triumph 
over  ail  the  difficulties  of  the  practical  life 
of  a  nation  and  dally  organize  and  lead  the 
state,  how  to  attain  practical  knowledge  of 
self,  of  nation,  of  sUte.  of  Europe,  of  all 
other  nations  and  their  problems;  and  at 
the  same  time  daily  for  more  than  fifty  yeara 
he  entered  upon  grave  political  struggles  In 
concrete  questions  and  undertook  all  th« 
detailed  work  of  political  practice,  first 
within  his  own  lUktlon,  then  in  the  old 
empire:.  In  the  European  crisis  and  the 
great  war,  and  then  bounded  and  consoli- 
dated the  state,  and  all  the  time  steadily 
preptowd  for  us  who  are  left  behind  a  legacy, 
and  paths  along  which  It  now  falls  to  us  to 
carry  Masaryk's  torch,  the  torch  which  so 
splendidly  ^one  forth  into  the  world. 

Masaryk  is  regarded  by  his  coimtry- 
men  as  the  man  who  ccxnpleted  the  Ideo- 
logical,  intellectual,  and  cultural  rebirth 
of  his  nation — the  last  national,  spir- 
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itual.  and  moral  picmeer  and  awakener. 
Masaryk  was,  and  is.  in  a  veiir  real  sense 
a  world  hero.  Though  he  has  passed,  he 
is  still  amongst  us  as  the  model  of  great 
faith  in  man.  of  which  there  is  a  great 
need  in  the  world  today. 


A  Tribute  to  a  Great  and  Worthy  Maa, 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  Whose  Life 
Exemplified  the  Highest  Ideals  aad 
Traditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNZcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  7, 1956 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  observe  here  in  America  the  106th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  founder 
and  liberator  of  the  Czechoslovak  Repub« 
lie.  Thomas  O.  Masaryk. 

At  intervals  in  history,  time  and 
circumstance  seem  to  call  for  men  of 
unusually  great  stature  to  be  leaders  of 
other  men.  The  Czechoslovak  people 
were  fortunate  in  having  a  great  philoso- 
pher-statesman— Thomas  G.  Masaryk — 
as  their  leader  at  a  critical  moment  in 
their  history.  Through  his  relentless 
efforts  the  Czechoslovak  nation  was  able 
to  declare  its  independence  shortly  after 
World  War  I  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  new  democratic  state.  In  the  na- 
tional consciousness  of  the  Czech  people 
and  the  consciousness  of  free  men  every- 
where. Thomas  Masaryk  was  a  man  of 
great  ideals  who  had  the  courage  to  act 
on  his  convictions. 

The  story  of  the  Czechoslovaklan 
people  reveals  an  inherent  democratic 
outlook.  They  suffered  for  three  long 
centuries  the  yoke  of  alien  oppressors. 
Their  faith  had  been  condemned,  their 
lands  confiscated,  and  the  use  of  their 
native  language  forbidden.  In  spite  of 
these  hardships,  they  never  ceased 
throughout  this  long  period  to  struggle 
against  their  oppressors.  Constantly 
and  consciously  they  looked  to  the  day 
when  they  would  be  strong  enough  to 
throw  off  the  heavy  burden  of  tyranny. 

That  day  finally  came.  It  was  Thomas 
Masaryk  who  sensed  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  his  people  to  win  their  freedom. 
The  Czechs  call  him  the  "Awakener." 
He  led  the  historic  movement  which 
freed  his  country  and  welded  it  into  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  democratic  states 
in  Europe.  He  became  the  new  nation's 
first  president. 

Today,  his  great  work  Is  temporarily 
under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  hammer 
and  sickle.  Czechoslovakia  is  a  Com- 
munist satellite  of  Soviet  Russia.  All  her 
industries  are  nationalized,  her  farms 
collectivized;  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try is  geared  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  regime  maintains  itself  by  its 
dreaded  and  efficient  secret  police.  All 
traces  of  freedom  are  eliminated  and 
contact  with  the  free  world  is  forbidden. 

In  spite  of  all  this  we  are  confident 
that  the  inherent  democratic  strength  of 
the  Czech  people  will  eventually  throw 


off  this  shadow  and  human  freedom  will 
again  flourish  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  is 
heartening  that  in  spite  of  the  almost 
unbelievable  restrictions  and  the  rigidity 
of  the  life  of  these  people,  thousands  of 
anti-Communists  have  succeeded  in 
finding  their  way  to  the  West.  Within 
Czechoslovakia  we  know  that  there  is  re- 
lentless resistance  to  the  Communist 
regime.  By  means  of  organized  under- 
groimd  movements,  brave  and  patriotic 
Czechoslovakians  are  risking  their  lives 
daily  in  the  struggle  to  regain  freedom. 
We  know  that  the  day  will  come  when 
the  Czech  people  will  again  enjoy  that 
same  freedom  and  independence  to 
which  Thomas  Masaryk.  that  giant  of 
human  freedom,  once  had  led  them. 
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Flatbash  Democratic  Qnh  Joias  With 
CtiieBs'  Committee  for  the  Secarity  of 
Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  7, 1956 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember 1955,  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Security  of  Israel  was  formed  In 
Brooklyn  with  headquarters  at  2267 
Church  Avenue,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  United  States  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  many  of  our 
citizens  concerning  the  sale  of  Commu- 
nist arms  to  the  Arab  countries.  Hon. 
Alexander  G.  Hesterberg,  Democratic 
State  committeeman  of  the  21st  assem- 
bly district,  was  named  as  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Silver,  the  district  attor- 
ney of  Kings  County,  was  named  as 
secretary. 

On  February  15,  1956,  representatives 
of  the  committee  called  upon  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  George  V.  Allen  and 
presented  to  him  some  10,000  signed 
petitions  urging  the  Secretary  of  State — 

to  take  action  to  settle  the  present  contro- 
versy existing  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  either  by  supplying  arms  to  Israel  or 
a  mutual  security  pact  or  such  other  means 
as  may  be  circumspect  and  necessary. 

On  February  23.  1956.  the  Flatbush 
Democratic  Club  unanimously  adopted 
the  resolution  offered  by  its  executive 
member.  Alexander  G.  Hesterberg,  urg- 
ing President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism and  Arab  aggression  by  supply- 
ing arms  to  Israel  for  her  defense,  and 
to  enter  into  mutual  security  pacts  with 
each  of  the  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
willing  to  do  so. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office  we  were  privi- 
leged to  be  honored  with  the  distin- 
guished company  of  Johk  J.  Roonet  of 
New  York  who  also  expressed  his  sup- 
port of  the  petition  presented  by  Mr. 
Hesterberg.  We  were  authorized  and  did 
state  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
George  V.  Allen  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  Edna  F.  Kxut  had  intended  to 


be  present  with  us  and  j(^  us  in  sup- 
porting the  petition  but  unfortunately 
had  been  delayed  at  an  important  com- 
mittee meeting. 


A  Great  Democrat — Thomas  Garrifve 
Iflasaryk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  7.  1956 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  great 
democrat,  a  man  who  drew  strength 
from  America  for  his  historic  task  of 
building  a  democratic  Czechoslovakia, 
and  from  whom  we  Americans  can  draw 
inspiration  today  in  the  continuing 
struggle  to  defend  and  extend  human 
freedom. 

That  man  is  Thomas  Oarrigrue 
Masaryk.  the  liberator,  the  foimder.  and 
the  first  president  of  Czechoslovakia. 
As  we  pause  tomorrow  to  mark  the  an- 
niversary of  his  birth,  we  recall  how  his 
faith  and  dedication  carried  him  for- 
ward in  the  long  effort  to  create  an  in- 
dependent and  liberty-loving  Czecho- 
slovakia. A  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
statesman.  Masaryk  was  a  close  friend 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  it  was  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  October  18,  1918,  that 
the  Czechoslovak  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  formally  published. 

Today  Masaryk's  land  is  again  imder 
the  tsrrant's  heel.  Freedom  is  extin- 
guished. But  the  spirit  of  Masaryk 
lives  on.  It  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  all 
those  who  admire  and  revere  Thomas 
Masaryk.  Americans  of  Czech  descent, 
who  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
building  of  our  Nation,  join  their  fellow 
citizens  of  all  national  origins  in  paying 
homage  to  a  great  leader  of  all  hu- 
manity. 

Fort  Berthold  Indiaas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  7. 1956 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
bill  2151  provides  for  the  segregation  of 
certain  funds  of  the  Fort  Berthold  In- 
dians on  the  basis  of  a  membership  roll 
prepared  for  such  purpose. 

This  bill,  pertaining  to  payments  to 
individual  Indians  on  the  reservation 
tram  money  belonging  to  them,  does 
not  do  the  job  that  is  necessary  now. 
In  the  long  run.  after  certain  rolls  are 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Indian 
Bureau,  the  money  will  get  to  the  in- 
dividual Indians,  but  on  the  face  of  this 
plan  it  becomes  apparent  that  these 
payments  will  be  long  delayed. 

The  Indians  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Res- 
ervation are  in  dire  circumstances,  aris- 
ing tram,  the  taking  of  their  valuable 
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agrlc  oltural  lands  along  the  Miasoiirl 
Rlvei  for  a  reservoir  at  the  Garrison 
Dam  They  have  been  compelled  to 
more  off  these  lands,  as  the  flooding  has 
alrealy  started.  The  only  place  they 
could  move  was  up  on  the  hills,  and  the 
chan(«8  of  success  on  high  rocky  pin- 
nacle i  are  not  good  unless  they  have 
money  to  put  Into  operation  the  differ- 
ent iiethods  that  are  necessary  there, 
and  he  Indians  are  not  as  secure  as 
when  occup3ring  lands  on  the  rich  river 
bottons.  Their  relocation  has  brought 
abou  a  situation  where  the  Indians  on 
the  tills  are  in  dire  circumstances,  and 
they  want  8<»ne  of  their  money  now 
while  they  need  it. 

Th  s  Senate  bill  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit  immediate  payment  to  the 
Indians  who  are  facing  this  situation. 
Thos»  who  are  asking  that  these  pay- 
ment i  be  made  at  once  have  lived  for 
the  xrhole  period  of  their  lives  on  the 
river  bottom  lands,  and  if  the  Indian 
Buret  lu  knows  anything  at  all.  it  must 
know  who  these  Indians  are.  without 
walti  ig  for  the  official  roll  report,  which 
may  ake  several  months  and  even  years 
tc  prepare.  Such  delay  will  reduce  the 
Indians  who  now  need  their  money  to 
furthn*  poverty  and  hardship. 

Th  iae  Indians  do  not  ask  for  all  their 
money  now.  but  they  do  ask  for  a  por- 
tion ( tf  it  now  while  they  are  in  distress. 
As  so  m  as  they  can  establish  themselves 
on  tl:e  high  land  and  learn  more  about 
cultliating  It  they  wlU  be  less  In  need 
of  help. 

Anl  remember.  It  Is  not  money  that 
the  (rovemment  Is  giving  them.  It  Is 
their  own  money,  held  in  trxist  for  them 
by  tbe  Indian  Bureau. 


Ford  PoaadatioB:  We  Need  a  New  Word 
for  Philanthropy 


IN 


PSTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or    MICHIGAN 

tHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  7. 1956 
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MrJ  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  seems  to  me 
quite  properly  the  sounding  board  for 
appla  iding  the  most  recent  of  the  great 
stuies  of  the  Ford  Foundation  on  be- 
the  people  of  the  United  States, 
this  reason  that  I  rise  to  add  my 
to  the  paean  of  praise  from  every- 
that  met  the  Ford  grant  of  half  a 
dollars  for  the  Nation's  private 
hospitals,  colleges,  and  medical  schools, 
bold  Impact  of  business  largess 
Ao^erlcan  life  is  giving  a  new  dimen- 
phllanthropy. 
Philanthropy  on  this  grand  scale  calls 
new  word,  and  that  word  has 
been  coined.  Por  what  we  have 
not  philanthropy  in  the  old  ac- 
sense.  What  we  have  here  is. 
philanthropy  and  social  con- 
In  Its  noblest  form.  Joined  with 
and  financial  statesmanship 
of  a  high  order.  What  we  have  is  vast 
wealtl  1  In  full  and  potent  recognition  of 
its  n  spoaalblllUes  and  financial  re- 
sourcqs  employed  in  the  public  Interest 


on  an  enlightened  plane.  The  grant*  of 
$500  million  views  the  ciirrent  pattern  of 
American  life  and  seeks  to  give  It  the 
Infusion  of  strength  and  stability  where 
strength  and  stability  are  most  needed 
and  may  produce  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  over  the  longest 
period. 

The  weakest  spot  in  American  life  at 
this  hour  is  education,  in  terms  of  finan- 
cial need. 

With  precision.  Intelligence,  and  the 
most  careful  kind  of  planning,  the  Ford 
Poundation  aimed  at  this  most  embar- 
rassing phase  of  our  generation  and 
with  a  single  blow  lifted  it  out  of  the 
doldrums.  The  problem  is  too  over- 
whelming to  suggest  that  this  donation 
brought  with  it  total  solution.  But  it 
made  an  extraordinary  dent. 

When  in  the  history  of  American  phi- 
lanthropy—or  philanthropy  anywhere — 
has  there  been  a  comparable  donation? 

After  the  weak  spot  in  American  life 
which  we  have  for  long  identified  as  the 
inadequate  schoolroom,  the  underpaid 
teacher,  and  the  lack  of  teaching  per- 
sonnel, came  the  Nation's  other  great 
need.  This  was  the  need  for  the  support 
of  the  Nation's  private  hospitals.  Thus 
the  grant  includes  $200  million  in  out- 
right gifts  to  some  3.500  voluntary,  non- 
profit hospitals.  It  means  that  each  hos- 
pital listed  wiU  get  from  $10,000  to  $250.- 

000  to  improve  its  services. 

What  do  we  have.  then,  in  Just  money 
terms? 

We  have  of  this  half  billion  dollars. 
$210  million  to  be  disbursed  for  endow- 
ment grants,  the  annual  incomes  from 
which  are  to  be  used  to  increase  faculty 
salaries  at  each  of  the  Nation's  615  re- 
gionally accredited  privately  supported 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  colleges  and 
universities.  The  grants  range  from 
$31,000  to  $5  million.  Secondly,  we  have 
$200  million  for  hospitals.  And  finally 
we  have  $90  million  for  privately  sup- 
ported medical  schools. 

Beneath  this  simple  Itemization  what 

1  would  call  modern,  scientific  philan- 
thropy, rests  a  certain  goodness  of  heart, 
and  a  policy  of  high-level  executive 
planning  which  Is — as  I  see  it — without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  our  society. 
It  Is  the  American  story  reflected  from  a 
new  angle  of  vision  and  it  does  us  all 
proud  for  it  Involves  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  tradition. 
The  story  of  Henry  Ford,  both  the  gen- 
eration that  gave  us  the  Model  T  and 
the  generation  that  gave  us  the  Thun- 
derbird.  is  in  a  very  concrete  sense  and 
on  a  large  canvas  the  story  of  the 
American  people.  Here  is  Invention. 
Here  is  enterprise.  Here  is  success. 
Here  Is  faith.  Here  is  above  all  the 
brilliant  spirit  of  the  pioneer.  It  Is 
achievement  in  which,  under  the  Amer- 
ican system,  everyone  seems  to  share 
and  in  which  untold  millions  of  us  were 
participants. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  individual  thriv- 
ing in  a  climate  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
timity  and  Joining  with  all  America,  and 
having  all  America  Join  him.  in  the  fab- 
ulotis  success  of  a  fabulous  life. 

Por  me  this  $500  million  gesture  is  the 
crowning  touch  of  a  philosophy  of  free 
enterprise  and  private  finance  capital 
and  to  the  progress  and  the  good  for- 


tune that  It  has  produced.  It  is  the 
finest  example  possible  of  great  wealth 
being  used  beautifully  and  effectively — 
as  a  tnist.  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
In  the  great  modem  theater  of  the 
world's  business  there  are  few  Industries 
comparable  to  Ford.  And  in  the  great 
modern  theater  of  vast  accumulations  of 
wealth  we  have  here  the  profoundest 
example  jret  of  huge  finances,  segregated 
in  a  mighty  fund,  and  expended  in  a 
manner  that  without  eccentricity  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

For  what  has  been  done  has  been  done 
wisely. 

What  has  been  done  has  been  done 
imder  the  ablest  counsel. 

Each  problem  this  fund  sought  to 
attack  has  been  first  carefully  studied  by 
experts.  What  we  have  is  first  the 
means,  then  the  heart,  then  the  wisdom. 

The  end  result  is  a  type  of  philanthro- 
py for  which  I  insist  we  need  a  new  word. 

Ford  is  a  name  woven  deep  into  Amerl« 
can  industrial  history.  In  the  smaller 
forms  of  business  it  has  been  repeated 
time  without  number.  Every  bxisiness- 
man  is  a  potential  Fotd.  For  what  con- 
ditions did  he  have  that  were  not  avail- 
able to  other  Americans?  In  1903.  the 
Ford  Motor  Ck).  began  with  a  total  cash 
Investment  of  $28,000.  Since  1910  the 
Ford  empire  has  been  a  Ford  family 
enterprise.  Today  three  of  Henry  Ford's 
grandsons  are  the  operating  heads  of  the 
company. 

All  that  I  have  been  sajring  about  this 
$500  million  grant  stem<^  from  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Ford  Foundation  by  the 
original  Henry  Ford  and  his  late  son, 
Edsel.  It  is  now  the  largest  philanthro- 
py in  the  United  States.  Our  laws  and 
Ford  wisdom  are  to  be  lauded  for  the 
fact  that  the  establishment  of  this  foun- 
dation made  it  possible  to  prevent  what 
would  have  amounted  to  the  liquidation 
of  this  magnificent  business  enterprise 
because  of  inheritance  and  other  taxes. 

The  American  people  gain  as  a  result 
and  all  of  us  become  the  beneficiaries  of 
Mr.  Henry  Ford's  will. 

It  may  be  that  the  great  gift  of  all  to 
evolve  from  this  Ford  adventure  in  phi- 
lanthropy is  yet  to  come.  For  there  are 
other  great  business  enterprises  and 
there  is  financial  talent  and  goodness  of 
heart  in  great  abundance  among  our  165 
million  people.  I  can  see  in  it  an  object 
lesson  to  legislation  Itself.  Henry  Ford, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  individual 
of  his  time,  brought  manufacturing  to 
bear  spectacularly  on  the  history  of 
American  industrial  progress.  His 
grandsons  are  following  in  his  footsteps 
to  their  great  credit.  Just  as  other  man- 
ufacturers have  followed  where  Ford  has 
led.  may  our  world  not  hope  that  other 
masters  of  vast  accumulations  of  prop- 
erty may  emulate  him  and  his  kith  and 
kin  in  the  world  of  enlightened  philan- 
thropy? Meanwhile,  should  Congress 
not  take  heart  from  this  princely  be- 
quest? Ought  we  not  reappraise  our 
problems?  Is  It  not  for  us  to  adopt  an 
attitude,  legislatively,  toward  education 
and  medicine  that  will  at  long  last  bring 
us  to  the  goal  toward  which  Ford  has  so 
brilliantly  advanced  us?  That  goal  is 
the  betterment  of  life  for  all  mankind 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  people's 
wealth  for  the  people. 


PUb  for  a  10-Year  Atoaic  Race  for 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or  MTw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  7. 1956 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
14,  1955.  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for 
t»arls  to  attend  the  NATO  Parliamentary 
Conference  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  congressional  delegation.  I  pro- 
posed the  idea  of  a  10 -year  moratorium 
on  war.  In  my  statement  issued  at  that 
time,  I  suggested  that  the  effects  of  a 
moratorium  on  war  "would  be  almost 
limitless  in  their  benefits  to  all  man- 
kind." I  cited  specifically  that  it  would 
allow  scientists  of  all  countries  to  con- 
centrate more  fully  on  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

Again  today  I  feel  the  necessity  of 
reiterating  that  plea  in  connection  with 
another  project  which  would  make  a 
moratorlima.  once  an  accomplished  fact, 
not  an  end  in  Itself  but  rather  a  begin- 
ning. In  essence  the  proposal  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  a  10-year  moratorium  on  war. 

Second,  a  nuclear  race  for  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  uses 
in  which  all  nations  would  participate 
In  a  imlform  and  coordinated  manner. 

Third,  a  traveling  atomic  world's  fair 
showing  the  benefits  to  all  the  world. 

Fourth,  a  provisional  International 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  supervise 
these  projects,  preventing  duplication  of 
research  and  using  bilateral  agreements 
as  a  foundation. 

Fifth,  an  open  letter  to  the  Soviet 
Union  giving  her  a  last  opportimlty  to 
share  in  this  peaceful  project 

At  the  present  time,  right  here  In  the 
United  States,  12  nations,  including  So- 
viet Russia,  are  meeting  in  Washington 
to  further  disciiss  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
More  than  2  years  ago  President  Eisen- 
hower originated  this  proposal,  and  yet 
discussion  is  still  at  the  embryonic 
stage.  At  least  24  nations,  not  willing 
to  wait  further,  have  signed  bilateral 
agreements  of  cooperation  with  the 
United  States,  so  that  work  on  peaceful 
nuclear  development  has  already  begim. 

Can  we  not  use  these  instruments  to 
create  a  provisional  commission  until  a 
permanent  agency  becomes  a  reality?  In 
that  way  an  Interchange  of  ideas  can 
continue.  Initial  costs  for  nuclear  re- 
search be  greatly  reduced,  and  a  sub- 
ftantially  greater  output  of  nuclear 
ideas  be  realized.  Furthermore,  such  a 
commission  could  commence  work  on  an 
unveiling  of  these  miracles  through  the 
medium  of  an  atomic  world's  fair.  A 
project  of  this  nature  would  provide  Im- 
measurable incentive  to  nonstrategic 
atomic  developments,  appealing  to  the 
competitive  spirit  of  all  nations,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  Impending  threat  of  hostility 
would  be  removed  for  at  least  a  decade, 
allowing  the  great  minds  of  our  era  to 
concentrate  on  more  htmiane  develop- 
ments to  make  this  a  better  world  In 


which  to  Uve,  not  to  perish.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent In  his  atoms-for-peace  speech  in 
1953  included  Russia  as  an  essential 
party  to  any  plan  for  permanent  peace. 
Let  us  contemplate  the  problems  which 
mankind  faces  today. 

Never  in  the  history  of  civilization  has 
the  world  situation  been  so  complex  and 
so  fraught  with  danger  as  it  is  now. 
Two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on 
earth,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  nuclear 
arms  race  which  reaches  more  stagger- 
ing proportions  with  each  passing  day. 
The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  a 
devastating  atomic  attack  launched 
against  one  country  will  be  instantly  met 
with  an  equally  devastating  retaliatory 
attack  against  the  aggressor.  The  re- 
sult for  both  would  be  total  destruction. 
In  short,  it  would  be  a  war  with  no  vic- 
tor. 

This  is  a  terrible  thing  to  contemplate. 
But  the  consolation  is  that  we  are  still 
able  to  contemplate  this  whole  dire  pros- 
pect in  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  rea- 
sonable and  humane  course  of  action. 
We  can  seek  to  rechannel  the  thinking 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  along  more  hopeful  and  construc- 
tive ways.  We  can  also  seek  to  adjust 
our  international  relations  to  the 
changing  situation  in  the  world  and  to 
develop  more  concrete  and  positive  ap- 
proaches toward  greater  amity  and  bet- 
ter understanding. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  our 
international  relations  are  nothing 
more  than  a  tangled  mess  of  meaningless 
words,  endless  debate,  and  cold  hostihty. 
which  lead  nowhere.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  Soviet  Russia  continues  to  chip 
away  at  the  free  world,  knocking  off  a 
piece  here  and  a  comer  there,  gradually 
spreading  its  tentacles  to  encircle  and 
eventually  crush  pivotal  nations — not  by 
revolutionary  means,  but  by  exploiting 
parliamentary  and  democratic  methods 
which  serve  her  purposes  best.  Prance 
and  Italy  are  examples  of  such  exploita- 
tion. 

The  Communists  are  now  concentrat- 
ing primarily  on  the  803  million  people 
in  the  so-called  neutral  or  uncommitted 
nations,  making  up  27  percent  of  the 
world's  population  and  about  40  percent 
of  its  land  area.  Hunger  and  privation 
still  constitute  a  very  serious  problem  in 
these  and  other  cotmtries.  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  more  than  a 
decade  has  passed  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  The  Communists  are 
constantly  inciting  these  people  by 
pointing  the  finger  of  gtiilt  at  us,  by 
seeking  to  convince  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Africa  that  we  and  our  allies  stand 
in  the  way  of  human  progress. 

How  do  we  answer  this  problem?  By 
outright  grants  of  money  and  other 
material  gifts,  which  surprisingly 
enough  is  being  resented  by  many  of  the 
beneficiaries  in  various  countries.  They 
regard  it  as  charity,  hence  their  resent- 
ment. Little  or  nothing  is  being  done 
by  us  or  any  of  the  nations  we  are  aiding 
to  keep  step  with  expanding  popula- 
tions, the  growing  requirements  for 
food,  developmmt  of  resources,  raising 
the  standard  of  living,  and  expanding 
economies.  Instead,  all  emphasis  Is  be- 
ing placed  on  war,  on  the  development 
of  bigger  and  more  terrible  weapons, 


and  on  preparing  for  a  colossal  war  to 
end  all  wars  by  destroying  the  earth  and 
all  Its  Inhabitants. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  tremendous 
waste  of  money,  material  resources, 
manpower  and  energy.  We  are  wast- 
ing many  billions  of  dollars  and  irre- 
placeable resources.  We  are  wasting 
the  talents  and  the  time  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  our  era.  We  are  also  wasUng 
the  precious  knowledge  which  we  have 
acquired  about  the  atom  and  its  un- 
limited uses  for  peaceful  means. 

Surely  oxir  people  and  the  peoples  of 
the  entire  world  deserve  a  better  out- 
look for  the  future.  With  the  Imprint 
of  a  great  war  still  fresh  in  their  minds, 
the  yearning  for  peace  is  paramoxint 
and  unlversaL  This  is  the  bond  that 
transcends  even  the  iron  curtain.  Iron- 
ically, the  key  to  that  man-made  cur- 
tain is  the  atom. 

Ever  since  that  fateful  day  at  Hiro- 
shima m<M«  than  a  decade  ago.  scien- 
tists and  leaders  of  nations  have  dis- 
cussed the  peaceful  application  and  uses 
of  this  great  force.  Various  peaceful 
projects  have  been  suggested.  On  De- 
cember 8.  1953.  President  Elsenhower 
delivered  his  atoms-for-peace  address 
before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  which  he  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  an  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  whose  task  it  would  be 
"to  find  the  way  by  which  the  miracu- 
lotis  inventiveness  of  man  shall  not  be 
dedicated  to  his  death,  but  consecrated 
to  his  life." 

At  the  atoms-for-peace  conference  In 
Geneva  in  Augxist  1955,  in  which  73  na- 
tions participated,  it  was  emphasized 
that  huge  sums  of  money  would  be 
needed  for  research,  development,  and 
capital  investment.  The  United  States 
expressed  the  hope  "that  the  initial  costs 
can  be  reduced  l^  countries  sharing  with 
one  another  what  they  have  learned  and 
developed"  at  futiue  technical  confer- 
ences. 

A  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  12 
nations  began  in  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 27  and  will  last  for  approximately 
2  weeks.  Its  purpose  is  to  continue  in 
the  preparation  of  a  draft  statute  ac- 
ceptable to  all  nations  regarding  the  pro- 
posed International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  The  12  nations  are  Australia. 
Belgiimi,  Brazil.  Canada.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, France,  Great  Britain,  India. 
Portugal,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United 
States,  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  This  setting 
might  provide  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  presenting  some  specific  plan  or  sug- 
gestion which  will  speed  creation  of  this 
new  agency. 

The  proposals  that  follow  are  not 
meant  as  a  panacea,  for  permanent  and 
lasting  peace  cannot  come  from  men's 
minds  but  rather  from  their  hearts.  But, 
if  nothing  else,  it  will  guarantee  a  tem- 
porary truce  and  give  this  tension-filled 
world  a  chance  to  collect  its  thoughts 
and  attain  some  semblance  of  normalcy. 

The  following  tentative  plan  is  sug- 
gested as  an  outline  for  further  develop- 
ment: 

First,  a  provisional  board  or  commis- 
sion is  to  be  set  up  to  regulate  nuclear 
projects  for  peaceful  purposes,  using  the 
bilateral  agreements  as  a  basis  or  foun- 
dation until  a  final  draft  statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  is 
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up  and  accepted  by  the  particlpat- 
ixigi^tkioB. 

the  bilateral  agreements  for 
are   uniform   In   content; 
they  can  be  distributed  to  all 
nations  of  the  U.  N.  or  to  any 
othet*  natiqn  for  early  acceptance. 
11  ird.  nations  that  have  the  resources 
conduct  their  own  nuclear  develop- 
.  should  be  given  an  added  incentive 
Jdin  the  provisional  body. 
Fqurth.  the  provisional  body,  there- 
should  be  provided  with  a  concrete 
to  start  immediate  work  on  projects 
of  creating  still  unimaginable 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind, 
stages  of  development  are  neces- 
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Instead  of  waiting  3  years  before 
technical     conference     takes 
as  is  now  planned,  one  should  be 
within  the  ctxning  12  months 
all    nations    invited.    An    inter- 
e  of  ideas  can  then  continue  so  that 
nations  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
equally  with  those  who  have  al- 
commenced  nonstrategic  nuclear 
The  initial  costs  of  atomic  re- 
would  be  greatly  diminished  since 
would  be  sharing  the  knowledge 
acquired  and  developed.       i 
Rsjimated  time,  1  year.  I 

Following   the   initial   stage,   all 
would  be  permitted  to  branch 
tfotn  this  common  foundation.    The 
body  would  draw  up  a  list  of 
projects  from  which  each  cgun- 
ci)uld  choose  one  or  more,  depending 
capabilities,  but  avoiding  duplica- 
research.    A  supply  of  fissionable 
and  financial  aid  should   be 
available  to  the  provisional  body 
ns^tions  more  generously  endowed  for 
to  all  nations.    Annual  re- 
can  be  submitted  to  the  provisional 
ion  by  each  participating  nation, 
can  be  codified  and  made 
to  all  members.    Yearly  visits 
be    arranged    between    scientific 
oui|s  for  a  fxirther  interchange  of  ideas 
friendly  check  that  fissionable  ma- 
obtained  is  being  used  for  peace- 
rposes.    Among  projects  suggested 
atomic     propulsion,     therapeutic 
radiation,     nuclear-generated 
food    preservation    through 
ion.    atomic    agrlciiltural     tech- 
and  so  forth. 

time.  4  to  5  years. 

After  research  and  development 

been  completed,  the  Intema- 

^tomic  Energy  Agency — by  this 

1  he  provisional  body  will  have  given 

a  permanent  agency — is  to  ar- 

a  traveling  "Atomic  World's  Pair'* 

the   world   in   which   each 

will  unveil  its  discoveries  and 

for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 

the  same  token  instill  hope  in 

hearts  of  millions. 

time.  3  to  5  years. 
The  wonders  of  the  atomic  age  are 
rfady  for  production.    Each  cotm- 
11  have  approximately  a  10-year 
its  specific  project  and  the  re- 
products,   which   It  will   make 
to  mankind. 
3  and  4  can  occur  simultane- 
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c  rder  to  set  this  plan  into  motion, 
year  "atoms  for  peace"  morato- 
s  hould  be  set  aside,  commencing  in 


1957,  during  which  all  nations  will  be 
able  to  concentrate  on  a  nuclear  race 
for  peace  instead  of  war.  Let  me  em- 
phasise that  there  can  be  no  objections 
to  this  general  plan  since  nothing  of  a 
strategic  nature  will  be  tmder  scrutiny, 
nor  will  the  encroachment  of  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  any  nation  be  a  ques- 
tion. Certainly,  this  would  seem  to  be 
more  palatable  than  the  so-called  open 
skies  inspection  proposal.  Indeed,  the 
beneficial  result  of  such  a  project  would 
most  certainly  compensate  for  the  outlay 
of  money,  time,  and  resources. 

Here  are  some  of  the  obvious  benefits 
or  advantages  to  l)e  derived: 

First,  nuclear  developments  would  be- 
come a  reality  much  before  the  tedious 
deliberations  of  today  could  l)ear  fruit 

Second,  this  plan  could  t>e  effectuated 
regardless  of  the  existing  world  situa- 
tion. It  could  be  implemented  either 
through  a  10-year  moratoriiom  on  war, 
through  disarmament,  or  even  under  the 
difllciilt  and  trying  conditioriS  of  a  con- 
tinuing aims  race.  The  fiist  two  ob- 
viously are  preferable. 

Third,  in  any  event,  the  thoughts  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  would  be  di- 
verted from  thoughts  of  nuclear  war. 
total  war.  guided  missile  war.  and  so 
forth,  and  channeled  toward  the  possi- 
bilities uncovered  by  nuclear  develop- 
ments for  a  k>etter  and  more  peaceful 
world. 

Fourth,  all  nations  would  stand  to 
benefit  economically  since  tholr  Industry 
would  boom  as  the  products  of  their  own 
atomic  developments  would  reach  the 
commercial  markets  of  the  world. 

Fifth,  a  feeling  of  national  pride  would 
be  fostered  since  scientists,  who  previ- 
ously might  have  t>een  hindered  in  nu- 
clear research  through  lack  of  material 
or  other  resources,  will  help  their  nation 
take  its  place  alongside  otlicrs  in  the 
nuclear  field. 

Sixth,  the  standard  of  living  of  aD 
nations  would  be  greatly  improved  as 
new  ideas  and  developments  are  put  into 
production,  and  more  jobs  and  con- 
veniences for  living  are  created. 

Eeventh.  All  nations  will  have  a  greater 
u.^ree  of  dependence  on  one  another 
since  the  developments  of  one  would  be 
In  demand  by  the  others.  This  would 
result  in  better  understanding  and  a 
feeling  of  harmony  among  them. 

Eighth.  Since  economic  stress  and  pri- 
vation in  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
be  greatly  alleviated,  the  Communist 
propaganda  and  its  false  promises  would 
loee  much  of  Its  luster  and  appeal 

In  the  light  of  the  present  interna- 
tional situation,  the  United  States  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  nations  should 
take  the  initiative  in  suggesting  worth- 
while proposals  to  divert  the  nations 
from  their  emphasis  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  great  minds  of  our  time  should 
be  occupied  with  more  humane  develop- 
ments, concentrating  on  making  this  a 
better  world  in  which  to  live,  not  to 
perish. 

Insofar  as  Soviet  Russia  Is  concerned, 
I  would  suggest  that  we  write  a  strong 
letter  to  her  but  in  plain  and  simple  lan- 
guage embodying  this  thought: 

since  World  War  n  you  b«ve  continuously 
conducted  flnt  •  cold  wmr  and  later  a  peace 
propaganda.  whUe  at  the  same  time  you 
tiave  annexed  more  terrltcry  and  subjugated 


more  nations  than  waa  acquired  In  unj  war 
In  the  history  of  mankind. 

If  you  really  want  peace  for  your  people 
and  are  not  talking  Just  for  propaganda  pxir- 
pcees.  then  we  are  prepared  to  meet  with  you 
to  discuss  the  above  plan  In  a  doted  see- 
slon  without  fanfare  or  publicity  of  any  kind 
and  to  continue  talking  until  we  have  com- 
pleted a  plan  for  peace  which  we  can  t>oth 
honorably  present  to  the  peoples  ot  the 
world. 

I  plan  to  submit  copies  of  this  outline 
of  my  plan  to  the  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  the  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  the  Pres« 
Ident's  adviser  on  disarmament  prob- 
lems, to  our  representative  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  other  interested 
officials.  I  shall,  of  course,  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress and  will  welcome  any  comment  or 
views  on  the  subject. 


Ad<iress  by  Hon.  Richard  M.  SimpsM,  of 
PcusyUaBia,  Before  tke  Pittsbwfk 
ClMmbcr  of  Commerce,  Febniary  23, 
1956 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PCMNSTLVANIa 

m  THS  HOUSK  OP  RXPRBSKNTATIVZS 
Wednefday.  March  7. 1956 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRO,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Richard  M.  Simpson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, before  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  February  23,  1856: 

Federal  finances  which  make  up  the  spend- 
ing, taxing,  and  debt  policies  of  our  National 
Government  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable misrepresentation  these  past  9 
years.  Thoee  In  Gorernment  and  out  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  free  Federal 
spending  and  Inequitable  Federal  taxation  as 
a  panacea  for  all  of  otir  public  and  private 
problems  would  hftve  you  believe  that  the 
present  administration  la  running  a  govern- 
ment or  and  for  spcctal  interests. 

Of  ourse.  It  Is  not  so.  And  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight  en 
what  this  administration  and  the  Congresa 
have  accompiuhed  In  reetoring  flseal  reepon* 
slblllty  at  the  national  level  and  In  making 
more  equitable  our  burden  of  Federal  taxes. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  to<  k  oflce 
on  a  platXorm  which  called  for  reduced  Oov- 
ernment  spending,  reduced  uxes.  and  the 
achievement  of  a  tMlanced  budi^et.  After  I 
have  cited  the  record  of  accomplishment  to- 
ward these  goals  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
the  admlnlatratlon  haa  Uvad  up  to  Its 
promises. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  the  stepe  this  ad- 
ministration haa  Uken  to  regain  financial 
stability  while  maintaining  a  balance  be- 
tween desirable  fiscal  and  budgetary  man- 
agement, a  sound  and  effective  program  of 
national  security,  and  a  strong  and  expand- 
Ini?  economy. 

The  principal  goals  of  the  administration's 
fiscal  and  budgetary  management  have  t>een 
and  continue  to  tM  reductions  In  Govern- 
ment spending  and  Uxes  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  tMilanccd  budget  which  la  now  ex- 
pected both  In  1956  and  1057. 

The  administration  l>elleve« — and  I  cer- 
tainly concur— that  the  Government  should 
spend  no  more  of  the  people's  money  than 
1«  necessary  to  dlacharge  Its  responalbllltf 
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to  the  people.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
way  to  strengthen  the  Nation  Is  to  spend 
the  people's  money  for  them. 

We  do  believe  that  more  progress  and 
sounder  progress  wUl  result  from  leaving  the 
largest  possible  share  of  our  natlc)nal  Income 
In  the  banda  of  Indlvlduala  to  make  their 
own  countless  declalons  as  to  what  they 
will  spend,  what  they  wUl  save  and  what 
they  wUl  Invest.  And  we  are  going  to  need 
greater  and  greater  amounts  In  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  wlUlng  to  make  rlak  Inveat- 
ments  if  we  are  to  continue  our  historic 
rate  of  growth. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  administra- 
tion expects  expendltvu-es  to  rise  about  SIV^ 
bUllon  with  most  of  the  Increase  being  for 
the  Department  of  E>efen8e.  I  b«!lleve,  how- 
ever, that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  enough 
reductions  In  the  Congress  to  keep  19S7 
spending  at  the  1056  level. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  examine  with  you 
the  deficit  picture  over  the  past  3  years.  It 
also  shows  the  progress  which  was  made 
poaalkile  by  the  administration's  fiscal  poli- 
cies. 

The  prior  administration  incurred  a  lO'^ 
billion  deficit  In  1053  and  estimated  a  deficit 
for  the  fiscal  year  1054  of  approximately  SIO 
bUIIon.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  ts  point  out 
that  this  deficit  was  reduced  to  tS  billion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion's planned  spending  progranu,  the  deficit 
in  1055  would  have  been  about  115  billion. 
The  actual  1055  deficit  was  $4.2  billion.  But, 
note  this:  without  the  tax  reductions  which 
the  Congress  provided  tar  the  people  In 
1054.  the  budget  would  have  sh<}wn  a  sur- 
plus. 

MOW  A  Btroovr  sttstlus 

Now  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  Is  l>e- 
Ing  reached.  By  the  end  of  the  present  fis- 
cal year  next  June  30  a  surplus  of  $200  mil- 
lion Is  expected.  I  am  Inclined  tc  think  this 
Is  a  minimum.  It  could  be  quite  a  lot  more. 
And  another  aurplus  Is  budgeted  for  1067. 
This — I  am  pleased  to  remind  you — will  be 
the  first  time  two  consecutive  surpluses  wUl 
be  attained  since  1047  and  1048. 

The  reductions  In  Federal  expenditures  of 
the  size  I  have  described  do  not  just  bap- 
pen.  They  are  the  result — and  I  think  It  Is 
fair  to  say — of  a  constant  emphasis  on  thrift 
and  frugality  and  on  costs  as  an  Usue. 

While  much  progress  has  beei  made  in 
cutting  out  waste  and  In  finding  less  costly 
ways  of  doing  things.  I  am  told  that  there  Is 
still  much  that  remains  to  be  done  and  that 
will  be  done.  In  one  department  alone  last 
year,  the  Department  of  Defer.ae.  almost 
170.000  separate  suggestions  for  Improve- 
ment of  operations  were  studied.  Other 
agencies  are  also  making  continued  studies 
for  elimination  of  waste  and  Inefficiency. 

To  understand  the  scope  of  whiit  the  Gov- 
ernment is  doing.  It  Is  necessary  to  summa- 
rise Into  general  categories.  Let's  look  at 
the  three  principal  categories  or  spending, 
classified  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
controllability.    The  three  categcrles  are: 

1.  Major  national  security. 

3.  Relatively  uncontrollable  major  pro- 
grama. 

8.  All  other  Government  programs. 

In  the  coming  year  national  security  pro- 
grams will  require  a  little  more  than  61 
percent  of  all  Government  spending;  the 
relatively  uncontrollable  programs  require 
about  25  percent:  and  aU  other  Government 
activities  14  percent. 

Take  the  middle  35  percent  category  first. 
It  conalsts  of  thoee  programs  which  cannot 
be  readily  controlled  through  the  appropria- 
tion process.  Such  Items  as  farm  price  sup- 
ports, veterans'  pensions.  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  grants  to  States  for  varlovis 
programs  are  typical  Items  In  this  category. 
Expenditures  for  them  depend  on  factors  out- 
side the  usual  control  of  the  budget  makers 
and  appropriating  committees.  The  only 
way  Congress  can  adjust  their  coats  Is  by 
changing  basic  legislation  which  authorises 
the  programs. 


Tou  can  understand  that  certain  of  thess 
programs  also  Involve  great  dUDcultles  in 
forecasting  expenditures  when  I  tell  you  that 
In  4  of  the  last  6  years,  for  example,  apend- 
Ing  estimates  for  agricultural  price  supports 
have  been  in  error  by  at  least  a  blUlon  dol- 
lars— In  3  Instances  by  over  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars.  Last  fiscal  year  the  original 
estimate  for  crop  price  supports  was  $1.3 
billion.  During  the  summer  the  estimate 
was  raised  to  $1.6  billion.  By  midwinter  It 
was  Increased  to  $2.2  billion,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  actual  expenditures  were  $3.4 
billion,  largest  In  our  history  and  nearly  3 
times  the  Initial  estimate. 

For  the  most  part  the  only  appreciable 
change  downward  which  could  be  brought 
about  In  this  category  of  mandatory  ex- 
penditures would  result  from  revision  of  tlie 
basic  legislation. 

Expenditures  for  major  national  security 
programs  currently  account  for  three-fifths 
of  the  budget.  These  Include  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense,  military 
assistance  to  our  allies,  atomic  energy,  and 
stockpUlng  of  strategic  materUls.  Any  way 
that  you  analyze  the  budget,  you  come  up 
with  the  fact  that  its  final  status  In  dollars 
depends  largely  on  these  four  security 
programs. 

More  will  be  spent  on  continental  defense 
and  on  guided  missiles  than  In  any  year  In 
our  history.  Research  and  development  ac- 
tivities In  the  Department  of  Defense  wlU 
continue  at  a  level  which  utilizes  the  serv- 
ices of  al)out  half  the  research  scientists  and 
engineers  In  America. 

I  think  It  Is  Important — and  a  testimonial 
to  President  Elsenhower — that  we  have  been 
able  to  grow  In  military  strength  while  still 
reducing  total  defense  spending  over  the 
last  3  years.  The  explanation  lies  In  a  num- 
ber of  things. 

The  President  has.  for  example,  set  aside 
the  former  concept  of  the  "fixed  date  of 
maximum  danger"  which  was  moved  for- 
ward from  time  to  time  and  under  which 
planning  was  designed  to  achieve  maximum 
readiness  for  each  such  date.  This  was  not 
only  an  extremely  costly  process,  but  made 
it  Impossible  for  the  services  to  plan  realisti- 
cally on  a  stable  long-term  basis. 

Spending  reductions  have  also  been  made 
possible  by  the  Introduction  of  new  weapons 
and  techniques  In  our  military  planning 
which  enables  us  to  make  maximum  use  of 
science  and  technology  and  minimum  use 
of  numbers  of  men. 

Other  reductloiu  In  military  spending  re- 
flect the  growing  strength  of  our  allies,  the 
termination  of  active  hostilities  In  Korea, 
and  the  Increased  emphasis  on  our  Reserve 
forces. 

Tou  will  also  be  interested  to  know  that 
more  buslneas-llke  procedures  have  also 
played  their  part:  sutMtantial  reductions 
have  resulted  from  more  orderly  and  tet- 
ter tMlanced  procurement,  from  Improved 
organisation  and  management,  from  ctirtaU- 
ment  of  unnecessary  personnel  movements, 
and  from  the  elimination  of  duplication, 
overstaiBng.  and  activities  of  marginal  value. 

Coordinated  with  the  reduction  In  the  to- 
tal numl>er  of  military  and  civUlan  person- 
nel in  the  Department  of  Defense,  a  deter- 
mined effort  has  been  made  by  this  adminis- 
tration to  improve  the  percentage  of  total 
personnel  in  the  operating  forces.  You  wlU 
not  that  I  stress  the  term  "operating  forces." 

Latest  estimates  Indicate  that  the  propor- 
tion of  total  military  personnel  assigned  to 
the  operating  forces  wlU  have  l>een  Increased 
from  slightly  over  half  on  June  30.  1052.  to 
nearly  two-thirds  by  June  80,  1056.  Typi- 
cal of  program  modifications  Is  the  fact 
that  by  reducing  from  80  to  30  weeks  the 
time  required  for  inducting,  training,  and 
shipping  a  recrtiit  to  and  from  overseas,  the 
Army  has  been  able  without  loss  of  effec- 
tiveness In  our  operations  forces  to  avail 
itself  of  an  additional  00,000  man-years* 


Oliere  is  a  fsctor  that  should  bs  boms  la 
mind  in  considering  military  expenditures. 
In  the  case  of  the  mUitary  Inidget  President 
Eisenhower's  decisions  have  been  made  not 
only  on  the  ImsIs  of  his  position  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  but  as  well  on  the  basis  of 
bis  experience  gained  during  a  long  and  dls- 
tlngtdshed  career  in  the  militarj  service. 

We  can  aU  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
President  Elsenhower  has  given  such  cloee 
personal  attention  to  the  mUltary  sections 
of  recent  budgets.  The  xiltlmate  decisions 
have  been  his  and  I  t)elleve  they  deserve 
to  be  accepted  as  authoritative. 

The  keystone  of  the  administration's  fis- 
cal policy  is  keeping  our  economy  strong  and 
growing.  It  la  based  on  confidence  In  the 
private  enterprise  system  and  that  the  es- 
tabllahment  of  a  healthy  economic  climate 
for  free  competitive  enterprise  Is  the  best 
way  to  encourage  sustained  economic  growth 
and  productivity. 

I  submit  that  this  confidence  has  been 
justified  by  the  record  of  the  past  3  years. 
The  adnUnistration's  first  year,  1053,  saw 
business  activity  In  America  at  an  alltlme 
high.  Despite  the  fact  that  our  economy 
was  sdjustlng  from  war  to  peace  In  1054, 
that  year  was  stm  otir  best  peacetime  year. 
Last  year,  of  course,  waa  one  of  imprece- 
dented  proeperlty. 

Americans  are  i»-oduclng,  earning  and 
spending,  and  hold  more  Jobs  today  than 
ever  before. 

These  records  have  been  achieved,  mind 
you.  In  the  face  of  sharply  curtaUed  Federal 
spending. 

TAXBS 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  tax  field  which  Is 
an  area  of  particular  Interest  to  me  and 
one  In  which  I'm  sure  all  of  you  are  equallv 
interested. 

First,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  the 
record  on  taxation  of  the  administration 
and  the  83d  Congress. 

With  the  termination  of  the  Korean  war 
In  1053.  the  opportunity  was  at  band  to 
make  some  much -needed  changes  in  our 
then  existing  tax  laws.  But  before  changes 
could  he  made  wisely.  It  was  essential  that 
those  in  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress who  develop  our  tax  laws  have  definite 
objectives  of  tax  poUcy  In  mind.  The  policy 
that  was  adopted  by  the  admlnlatratlon 
and  the  majority  In  the  83d  Congress  was 
pointed  to  three  basic  objectives.    They  are: 

1.  Creation  of  a  climate  conducive  to  eco- 
nomic growth: 

2.  ProvUion  of  relief  from  excessively  high 
tax  rates;  and 

8.  Removal  of  inequities  in  existing  tax 
Isws  to  the  extent  practicable. 

The  need  for  changes  in  the  tax  laws  lead- 
ing to  these  objectives  wss  obvlotu.  Deter- 
rents to  economic  growth  included  such  tax 
features  as  the  excess  profits  tax,  restrictive 
regulations  on  depreciation,  double  taxation 
of  dividends,  the  tax  penslty  on  accumula- 
tion of  surplus,  snd  others.  Tax  rates  on  in- 
comes of  indlvidiuUs  and  corporations  and 
on  some  excises  were  excessively  high.  And 
there  were  many  provisions  In  the  law  which 
caused  tmusual  hardahip  to  taxpayers  In 
special  circumstances.  Some  of  these  condi- 
tions stui  exist  and  should  be  corrected. 

The  first  move  by  the  Congress  in  the  di- 
rection of  these  objectives  was  in  i>ermittlng 
the  excess  profits  tax  to  expire  December  81, 
1053,  and  allowing  the  10-percent  reduction 
of  individual  income  taxes  at  the  same  time. 
This  meant  that  $5  billion  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  collected  by  Uncle  Sam 
was  now  permitted  to  remain  In  the  hands 
of  Individuals  and  businesses  for  such  use 
as  they  saw  fit.  Of  this  $5  biUion  tax  reduc- 
tion, $3  billion  went  to  indlvlduala  and  $2 
billion  to  c(»poratlons. 

The  next  congressional  move  toward  these 
goals  was  the  billion -dollar  cut  In  excise 
taxes  on  April  1.  1054.  This  cut  was  in- 
tended to  serve  two  purposes — ^to  relieve  con- 
stimers  of  part  of  the  tax  on  some  of  the 
things  they  buy  and  to  help  producers  by 
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rcdi  iclnff  •sc«MlT«ly  high  and  In  some  cases 
dlac  rimtnatory  tax  rates  on  thair  products. 
T  M  third  and  most  difficult  action  in  Una 
ItJ  i  the  newly  esUbllshed  tax  policy  was  the 
revlplon  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in 
While  this  revision  was  not  concerned 
tax  rates  as  such.  It  was  designed  to 
three  very  Important  purposes — name- 
4lariflcation  and  slmpllflcatton  of  the  tax 
removal  or  alleviation  of  restrictions  to 
growth,  and  removal  or  reduction 
Ifaequltles.  In  recommending  revision  of 
tax  laws  In  his  budget  message  of  Janu- 
21.  1954.  President  Elsenhower  summar< 
Its  piirposes  in  these  words: 
1  tevision  of  the  tax  system  Is  needed  to 
tax  burdens  fairer  for  millions  of  in- 
dividual taxpayers.  It  Is  needed  to  restore 
Incentives  for  sustained  production 
economic  growth.  The  country's  econ- 
has  continued  to  grow  during  recent 
with  artificial  support  from  recurring 
This  Is  not  a  solid  foundation  for 
We  must  restore  conditions 
whl^h  will  permit  traditional  American  Inl- 
ve  and  prod\ictlon  genius  to  push  on  to 
higher  stan<lards  of  living  and  employ- 
Among  these  conditions,  a  fair  tax 
with  minimum  restraints  on  small 
growing   business   Is   especially    Impor- 
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T  le  Internal  Revenue  Cede  of  1954 — as  the 
resii  It  of  our  tax  revision  efforts  in  1954  Is 
kno  im — was  the  product  of  many  months 
of  c  :>ntlauous  study  by  members  of  the  tax 
writ  Ing  committees  in  Congress  with  the  help 
of  t  IX  experts  from  within  and  outside  the 
Gov  srnment.  I  know  some  of  Its  important 
sect  ions  are  not  satisfactory  to  many  of  you 
An<j  some  of  them  are  not  satisfactory  to  me 
elthsr.  The  code,  as  flaally  written.  Includes 
by  I  lecesalty  many  provisions  which  were  the 
rest  It  of  compromise.  Accordingly,  the  re 
vial<  kns  did  not  accomplish  as  much  in 

I  seta  as  many  of  via  who  worked  on  them 
had  hoped  ihej  wuuM. 

Anong  the  provlsiona  dealgned  to  reduc« 
tax   de%arT«nta   to   bualneea   expansion   ani 


O  'vatsr  latttxidt  te  now  allowed  taxpayera 

tn  the  aalectloa  of  deprectatlcui  meihoda  and 

mpM  dapv^etatlon  of  new  asaeta  la  poa^ 

T^xpayvn  ean  now  compute  deptwcta- 

vaster  the  dtcUnlng-balance  nMthod  at 

tha  stralfht-Une  rate.    By  thu  method 

thlr^  of  the  coat  can  be  wrltUn  off  dur- 

the  first  half  of  asset  life.     The  s\im-of- 

the^lgita  method,  which  Is  a  bit  more  Ubaral 

the  declining-balance  formula,  is  also 

as   Is  any  other  method   that 

not  produce  larger  deductions  than  the 

declining-balance  during  the  first  two-thirds 

service  life. 

relief,    albeit    modest,    is    provided 

the  double  taxation  of  dividends.     The 

and  Meanj  Committee,  you  may  recall, 

a  credit  agatnrt  tax  of  5  percent  c! 

after    excluding    $100    dividends 

gross  Income  In  Joint  returns.     That 

for  the  first  year.     In  subsequent  years 

exclusion  would  have  been  *200  and  the 

against  tax  10  percent.     As  you  know. 

llvldend  exclusion  from  gross  Income  is 

950  and  the  credit  Is  4  percent  in  the 

code. 

Cljirlflcatlon  of  the  law  now  makes  It  pos- 

for  all  taxpayers  to  deduct  research  and 

expenses  ciu'rently  Instead  of 

to  capitalize  them  without  assurance 

b^ing  able  to  amortize  them. 

of  the  operating  loss  carryback 

1  to  a  yeara  now  gives  a  total  span  of 

for  absorbing  a  loss. 

Minimizing  of  the  threat  of  a  penalty  tax 

inreasonable    accumulation    of    surplxis 

cons  .itutes.  In  my  mind,  removal  of  one  of 

serious  deterrents  to  growth  of  small 

teas. 

revisions  are  some  of  the  more  ob- 
improvements  in  the  tax  laws.     There 
loany  others,  too  numerous  to  detail  in 
remarks. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  to  business 
from  the  changes  in  the  Revenue  Code  were 
more  than  offset  by  the  extension  of  the  52 
percent  corporate  tax  rate  and.  additionally 
for  the  larger  companies,  by  the  accelerated 
tax  payments  provision. 

TAX  poucT  n*  ttse 

Speculation  was  rife  a  fern'  months  ago 
about  possible  tax  reductions  in  1956.  It 
has  quieted  down  since  Congress  returned  to 
Washington  last  month,  but  it  may  very  well 
flare  up  again  before  this  sess.on  is  over. 

I  suspect  that  the  President  s  messages  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  c>n  the  budget 
had  quite  a  bit  to  do  with  quieting  the  tax 
reduction  talk.  In  both  messages,  he 
stressed  the  Importance  of  setting  wise  fiscal 
priorities  In  this  period  of  record  prosperity. 
The  priorities  he  recommended  are  these: 

First,  a  balanced  budget: 

Second,  at  least  a  modest  pnyment  on  the 
public  debt;  and 

Third,  such  tax  cuts  as  can  be  made  after 
the  first  tvro  have  been  taken  care  of. 

For  me.  at  least.  It  would  br  awfully  hard 
to  disagree  with  the  fiscal  priorities  set  by 
the  President.  Certainly,  we  ought  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  In  the  present  boom  period. 
If  we  don't  do  it  now.  what  arr  the  hopes  for 
ever  doing  it?  The  alternative  to  balancing 
the  budget  now  is  a  return,  ar.d  possibly  for 
many  years,  to  the  Inflation  of  the  1940's.  It 
seems  to  me  that  budget  balance  Is  the  flrst 
order  of  business  If  we  are  to  protect  tha 
country  from  another  cjc}*  of  inflation. 

And  I  believe  we  should  begin  to  jpay 
something  on  the  debt  too.  even  though  It 
may  be  only  little  more  than  a  token  pay- 
ment. I  believe  It  Is  tmportact  to  the  mil- 
Uoiu  who  have  Invested  In  Government 
bonds  that  soma  assurance  la  given  that 
there  la  a  sartoua  inUntlon  that  tha  bonds 
will  be  redeemed — and  that  they  wiU  ba  ra> 
^>4»^ut<  in  dollars  of  subta  value. 

On  the  basis  of  tha  Praatdent's  budget  phN 
tha  aaauaapUon  that  Congreaa  wtU  accapt  his 
ftscal  prloritlaa.  It  wouM  seam  that  diseusalon 
ot  posaibia  tax  rtductlona  thla  year  U  only 
academic  Such  dlacxwaion  la  not  ar.<«demlc. 
iMwavar.  becauea  tha  budget  situation  may 
change  coosMerably  bafora  Ooiigram  OnialMa 
Its  bvtsinesa  for  this  samton. 

First  ot  all.  U\e  Congreas  haa  barely  begxin 
acUon  on  approprtaUng  money  fur  carrying 
on  the  Qo\-crnment  s  activities  in  the  fiscal 
year  l>eglnnlng  next  July  I.  It  ran.  and  often 
docs,  reduce  some  of  the  appropriations  re- 
quested and  that  means  less  expendlturea 
in  the  coming  year  than  were  budgeted. 

Second,  the  adminlsUatlon  can,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  will,  continue  to  find  leas  expensive 
ways  of  carrying  on  the  functions  that  Con- 
gress  has  charged  it  with  doing.  This,  of 
course,  will  also  mean  less  spending  than 
estimated  In  the  budget. 

Third,  revenues  may  be  greater  than  esti- 
mated In  the  budget.  I'm  Inclined  to  think 
they  will  be  greater.  There  is  a  normal 
tendency  for  Treasury  Secretaries  to  under- 
estimate revenues  and  I  would  not  be  the 
least  bit  surprised  if  the  estimate  of  recelpu 
In  the  budget  turns  out  to  be  quite  a  bit  too 
low. 

If  all  three  of  these  factors  aff:K;tlng  the 
budget  are  favorable — that  is.  If  Congress 
cuts  appropriations  appreciably  and  if  the 
executive  branch  makes  additional  savings 
and  If  revenuea  are  greater  than  expected — 
then  we  are  likely  to  cut  taxes.  That  ralsea 
the  question  of  what  taxes  should  be  cut. 

With  1956  an  election  year.  I  don't  think 
there  is  much  doubt  that  the  major  portion, 
if  not  all,  of  the  reduction  will  go  to  in- 
dividuals. 

I  think  the  present  53 -percent  corporate 
Income-tax  rate  Is  too  high.  I  think  the 
preeent  normal  and  surtax  rates  are  con- 
ducive to  inefllclency  and  restrict  business 
growth  and  creation  of  new  Job  opporttinl- 
tles.  They  restrict  the  ability  of  many  cor- 
porations to  pay  enough  dividends  to  attract 


investments  by  shareholders  or  to  raaenra 
funds  for  financing  growth.  In  my  opinion 
the  corporate  rates  should  ba  raduoad  as  soon 
as  possible,  tmt  I  aaa  little  chance  of  reduc- 
tion this  year. 

Some  of  the  esdse-tax  rates  are  too  high 
and  In  certain  cases  may  be  discriminatory. 
I  would  like  to  see  some  adjustments  In  the 
rates,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  a 
reduction  in  the  relative  Importance  of  ex- 
cises as  revenue  producers.  Reduction  of 
rates  in  some  cases  would,  therefore,  require 
upward  revisions  in  some  others  or  tha  Im- 
position of  excise  taxes  on  some  things  now 
free  of  tax.  In  any  case.  I  do  not  see  much 
chance  of  excise-tax  reductions  this  year. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  must  consider  not  only 
continuing  present  excise-tax  rates  after 
March  91.  but  also  proposed  Increaaes  in 
rrasollne  and  some  other  highway  uae  taxes. 
These  Increases  seem  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  majority  party  In  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  a  new  and  much 
larger  Federal-aid  highway  program.  The 
pruposfd  Increase  Includes  a  1-cent  hike  per 
gallon  to  3  cents  on  motor  fuels,  a  rise  from 
8  percent  to  10  percent  on  trucks,  buses,  and 
trailers  and  from  6  percent  to  8  percent  on 
tires,  and  a  new  S-cents-per-pound  tax  on 
camelback  or  retread  rubber.  The  propo- 
nents of  these  Increases  say  they  will  raiaa 
•  12  billion  In  the  next  15  years. 

Let's  get  b.'ick  to  the  matter  of  possible 
tax  reductions  this  year.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  whatever  tax  reductions  may  be  made 
this  year  will  go  to  Indivlduala.  How  tha 
cuts  will  be  made  Is  another  question.  Last 
year,  you  wUl  recaU.  the  House  majority 
voted  a  $X  tax  reduction  fur  each  t&xpayer 
and  for  each  dependent.  It  would  have  re- 
moved over  5  million  taxpayers  from  tha 
rolls  entirely  and  wcu^d  have  cost  about  MJ 
billion.  More  recenUy.  they  have  been  talk- 
ing about  tncrcAslng  exemptions  from  MOO 
to  8709  whieh  la  much  tha  same  thing  aa 
the  tao  reduction  except  that  It  gtvaa  alight 
addittt^al  relief  for  taxpajcri  in  the  tag 
brackru  above  80  percent.  Tba  8100  In* 
crease  tn  exempUona  would  coat  about  tt4 
hUllon  In  tevauu?«. 

I,  too.  teal  that  It  would  ba  daatrabla  to 
ralM  exemptlona,  but  I  question  whether 
now  U  the  apiiroprtata  Ume  to  do  It.  The 
argument  U  made  that  a  reduction  of  thia 
type  u  needed  t>ec«us«  It  will  place  tha 
money  directly  In  the  hands  of  consumars 
aitd  thus  wUl  create  demand  for  more  goods 
and  services.  But  how  significant  would  88.5 
billion  more  in  the  hands  of  consumers  be 
in  maintaining  the  present  level  of  economy? 
Actually,  it  would  add  only  l  percent  to 
present  annual  coitsumer  expendlturea  of 
about  8350  billion. 

I  contend  that,  if  the  same  82.5  billion 
could  be  added  i  inve-;tment  In  production 
facilities,  where  It  would  mean  a  8-percent 
addition,  it  would  do  far  more  good  to  the 
economy.  I  realize  that  is  not  polltcally 
possible,  but  certainly  a  reasonable  part  of 
any  tax  reduction  for  Individuals  should  go 
Into  the  hands  of  prospective  Investois. 
That's  why  I  say  that  taxes  shou  d  be  taken 
off  as  they  were  put  on.  That  would  indi- 
cate an  across-the-board  percentage  cut.  If 
the  cut  were  10  percent,  it  would  cost  83 
bUllon  in  revenues;  if  5  percent,  it  wou  d 
cost  half  that  amount. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
budget  and  tax  matters  with  you.  The 
budget  story  of  the  past  few  years  Is  one 
that  deserves  being  told  and  I  feel  It  U  worth 
reviewing  the  record  of  the  past  few  yeara 
on  taxes,  too.  I  only  wish  I  could  glva  you 
some  assurance  that  there  will  be  further 
tax  reductions  thU  year  and  tell  you  where 
and  how  they  are  likely  to  be  made.  But 
decisions  on  that  will  have  to  await  further 
developmenU  with  reapect  to  expendltura 
and  revenuea. 
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rvdi  tclnff  •«rwlv«ly  high  and  In  aome  cases 
dlac  rlmtnatory  tax  rates  on  their  products. 

T  M  third  and  most  difficult  action  In  line 
wltl  i  the  newly  eetahllahed  tax  policy  was  the 
revlilon  of  the  Internal  Bevcnue  Code  In 
105^ .  While  this  revision  was  not  concerned 
wltii  tax  rates  as  such.  It  was  designed  to 
three  very  Important  purposes — name- 
4larUk;atlon  and  slmpllflcatlon  of  the  tax 
removal  or  alleviation  of  restrictions  to 
growth,  and  removal  or  reduction 
Ihequltles.  In  recommending  revision  of 
tax  laws  in  his  budget  message  of  Janu> 
21.  1954.  President  Elsenhower  siunmar* 
Its  purposes  In  these  words: 
Itevlslon  of  the  tax  system  Is  needed  to 
tax  burdens  fairer  for  millions  of  In- 
dlvlklual  taxpayers.  It  Is  needed  to  restore 
noryoal  Incentives  for  sustained  production 
economic  growth.  The  country's  econ- 
has  continued  to  grow  during  recent 
with  artificial  support  from  recurring 
Inflitlon.  This  is  not  a  solid  foundation  for 
proi  perlty.  We  must  restore  conditions 
whl  :h  will  permit  traditional  American  ini- 
tial ve  and  production  genius  to  push  on  to 
evei  higher  standards  of  living  and  employ- 
mei  t.  AnK>ng  these  conditions,  a  fair  tax 
systim  with  minimum  restraints  on  small 
and  growing  business  is  especially  Impor- 
tarn  .•• 

T  le  Internal  Revenue  Cede  of  1954 — as  the 
resijlt  of  our  tax  revision  efforts  In  19&4  is 
the   product  of  many   months 
cbntlAuous  study  by  members  of  the  tax 
writ  Ing  committees  In  Congress  with  the  help 
experts  rron\  within  and  outside  the 
I  know  some  of  its  Important 
are  not  satisfactory  to  many  of  you. 
some  of  them  are  not  satisfactory  to  me 
The  code,  as  Qaally  written,  includes 
^•cesalty  msny  provisions  which  were  the 
of  compromise.     Accordingly,  the  re- 
did not  accomplish  as  mucb  in  some 
l^ta  aa  many  of  us  who  worktd  on  them 
bop«d  Umj  wouM. 

the  piovtalona  designed  to  reduc* 
detarrenta  to   buaUMaa   txpanaloa   ar« 
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aalectlon  of  «l»preclaUon  meihoda  and 

mpM  d»pi«elatlon  of  new  aaaeta  to  poa- 

.    Tauipay«c«  can  now  compute  depr«cta> 

UD<lar  the  dtcUnlng-balanc*  method  at 

tiM  atralght-Ilne  rate.    By  thU  method 

thirds  of  the  coat  can  be  written  off  dur- 

the  first  half  of  asset  life.    The  sum-of- 

methtxl.  which  Is  a  bit  more  liberal 

the  declinlng-baiance  formula,  is  also 

as   Is   any  other   method   that 

not  produce  larger  deductions  than  the 

balance  during  the  first  two-thirds 

service  life. 

relief,    albeit    modest.    Is    provided 

the  double  taxation  of  dividends.     The 

and  Meanj  Committee,  you  may  recall. 

a  credit  against  tax  of  5  percent  c^ 

after    excluding    $100    dividends 

gross  Income  in  Joint  returns.     That 

for  the  first  year.     In  subsequent  years 

exclusion  would  have  been  $200  and  the 

against  tax  10  percent.     As  you  know. 

llvldend  exclusion  from  gross  income  is 

•50  and  the  credit  is  4  percent  In  the 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  to  business 
from  the  changes  In  the  Revenue  Code  were 
more  than  offset  by  the  extension  of  the  63 
percent  corporate  tax  rate  and.  additionally 
for  the  larger  companies,  by  the  accelerated 
tax  payments  provision. 

TAX  POLICT  nr  Its* 

Speciilatlon  was  rife  a  fe«-  months  ago 
about  possible  tax  reductlon.1  In  1950.  It 
has  quieted  down  since  Congress  returned  to 
Washington  last  month,  but  it  may  very  well 
flare  up  again  t>efore  this  session  Is  over. 

I  suspect  that  the  President  s  messages  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  on  the  budget 
had  quite  a  bit  to  do  with  quieting  the  tax 
reduction  talk.  In  both  messages,  he 
stressed  the  importance  of  setting  wise  fiscal 
priorities  in  this  period  of  record  prosperity. 
The  priorities  he  recommended  are  these: 

First,  a  balanced  budget: 

Second,  at  least  a  modeat  payment  on  the 
public  debt:  and 

Third,  such  tax  cuts  as  can  be  made  after 
the  first  two  have  been  taken  care  of. 

For  me.  at  least.  It  would  be  awfully  hard 
to  disagree  with  the  fiscal  priorities  set  by 
the  President.  Certainly,  we  ought  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  In  the  present  boom  period. 
If  we  don't  do  it  now.  what  are  the  hopes  for 
ever  doing  it?  The  alternative  to  balancing 
the  budget  now  Is  a  return,  and  possibly  for 
many  years,  to  the  Inflation  nf  the  1940*s.  It 
seems  to  me  that  budget  balance  is  the  first 
order  of  business  if  we  are  to  protect  the 
country  from  another  cycle  of  inflation. 

And  I  believe  we  should  begin  to  pay 
something  on  the  debt  too.  even  though  It 
may  Im  only  little  more  than  a  token  pay- 
ment. I  iMlleve  It  to  ImporUct  to  the  mll> 
Uoiu  who  have  Invested  In  Government 
bonds  that  some  assurance  is  given  that 
there  to  a  serious  Intention  that  the  bonds 
will  be  redeemed — and  that  they  wUl  be  re* 
^,.4to(med  tn  dollar*  of  auble  value. 

On  the  batto  of  the  Praatdent^  budget  phM 
the  aaaumpUoD  that  Congr«as  will  ac««pt  hto 
ttaral  priontlaa.  It  wouM  seem  tlMt  discussion 
of  poaalbte  tax  reduetloaa  thto  year  to  only 
•esMlemlc.  Such  dtacxisaloo  to  not  academic, 
however,  because  the  bxtdget  situation  may 
char.se  coastderably  bafore  Oottgreea  ttalahea 
Its  busiuesa  for  this  session. 

First  of  all.  the  C^>ngreaa  ha«  barely  begun 
acUon  on  approprlaUng  money  for  carrying 
on  the  Qovcrnment's  acUvitlea  In  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  next  July  I.  It  ran.  and  often 
does,  reduce  some  of  the  appropriations  re- 
quested and  that  means  less  expenditures 
In  the  coming  year  than  were  budgeted. 

Second,  the  adnrUnisUatlon  can.  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will,  continue  to  find  less  expensive 
ways  of  carrying  on  the  functions  that  Con- 
gress has  charged  it  with  doing.  Thto.  of 
course,  will  slso  mean  less  spending  than 
estimated  in  the  budget. 

Third,  revenues  may  be  greater  than  esti- 
mated in  the  budget.  I'm  inclined  to  think 
they  will  be  greater.  There  U  a  normal 
tendency  for  Treasury  Secretaries  to  under- 
estimate revenues  and  I  would  not  be  the 
least  bit  surprised  if  the  estimate  of  receipts 
In  the  budget  turns  out  to  be  quite  a  bit  too 
low. 


Investments  by  shareholders  or  to 
funds  for  financing  growth.  In  my  opinion 
the  corporate  rates  should  be  reduced  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  I  see  little  chance  of  reduc- 
tion thto  year. 

Some  of  the  excise-tax  rates  are  too  high 
and  in  certain  cases  may  be  discriminatory. 
I  would  like  to  see  some  adjustments  In  the 
rates,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  a 
reduction  In  the  relative  Importance  of  ex- 
cises as  revenue  producers.  Reduction  of 
rates  in  some  cases  would,  therefore,  require 
upward  revisions  in  some  others  or  the  Im- 
position of  excise  taxes  on  some  things  now 
free  of  tax.  In  any  case.  I  do  not  see  much 
chance  of  excise-tax  reductions  thto  year. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  must  consider  not  only 
continuing  present  excise-tax  rstes  after 
March  31.  but  also  propoeed  Increases  In 
frasoline  and  some  other  highway  use  taxes. 
These  increases  seem  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  majority  party  In  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  a  new  and  much 
larger  Federal-aid  highway  program.  The 
prupoeed  Increase  includes  a  1-cent  hike  per 
gallon  to  3  cents  on  motor  fuels,  a  rise  from 
8  percent  to  10  percent  on  trucks,  buses,  and 
trailers  and  from  5  percent  to  8  percent  on 
tires,  and  a  new  3-cents-per-pound  tax  on 
camelback  or  retread  rubber.  The  propo> 
nenU  of  these  Increases  say  they  will  ratoa 
•la  billion  tn  the  next  15  yean. 

Let's  get  back  to  the  matter  of  possible 
tax  reductions  thto  year.  As  I  Indicated 
earlier,  whatever  tax  reductions  may  be  made 
this  year  will  go  to  ludividiuOs.  How  the 
cuU  will  be  made  U  another  question.  Last 
year,  you  wUl  recaU.  the  House  majority 
voted  a  $X  tax  reduction  fur  each  taxpayer 
and  for  each  dependent.  It  would  have  re- 
moved over  ft  million  taxpayers  from  the 
rolls  enUre:y  and  wt  u^d  have  cost  about  MJ 
btUton.  More  recently,  they  have  been  talk- 
ing ab<^ut  tncrvAstug  exemptions  from  MOO 
to  8709  which  to  mueta  the  same  thing  as 
the  %30  reduction  except  that  It  gives  alight 
addt(U4i.\l  leltcl  fur  taxpaycri  In  the  tag 
brackeU  above  10  percent.  The  glOO  In. 
crraae  In  esempUoaa  would  cost  about  014 
billion  In  leveuu^a. 

I.  too.  feel  that  It  would  be  dealrabto  to 
tatse  exrmptlojts.  but  I  question  whether 
now  Is  the  apiM-opruu  unte  to  do  It.  The 
arguntent  to  made  that  a  reducuoo  of  this 
type  to  needed  Itecause  It  wUl  place  ths 
money  directly  In  the  hands  of  consumers 
and  thus  wUl  creau  demand  for  more  goods 
and  services.  But  how  significant  would  92A 
billion  more  in  the  hand.4  of  consumers  be 
In  maintaining  the  present  level  of  economy? 
Actually.  It  would  add  only  l  percent  to 
present  annual  coiuumer  expendituree  of 
about  8250  billion. 

I  contend  that.  If  the  same  82.5  billion 
could  be  added  ■>  inve-;tm««nt  in  production 
facilities,  where  It  would  mean  a  8 -percent 
addition.  It  would  do  far  more  good  to  ths 
economy.  I  realize  that  Is  not  polltcally 
possible,  but  certainly  a  reasonable  part  of 
any  tax  reduction  for  indlvlduato  should  go 
Into  the  bands  of  prcspective  Investois. 
That's  why  I  say  that  taxes  shou  d  be  taken 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  March  8, 19r)6 

iLegUlative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  6, 
1956) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  over  all,  blessed  forever  more. 
Amid  the  seething  strife  that  mars  the 
earth  which  could  be  so  fair,  and  con- 
tentions which  sadly  separate  the  sun- 
dered peoples  of  the  world — whatever  the 
vexatious  problems  Thy  servants  here 
face,  this  white  altar  of  prayer  our 
fathers  builded  speaks  ever  to  our 
fevered  spirits  of  our  final  reliance  on 
those  supreme  spiritual  verities  which 
abide  forever  and  cannot  be  shaken ,  and 
on  which  our  very  salvation  In  the  end 
depends.  We  beseech  Tliee.  so  tune  our 
hearts  this  day  to  the  infinite  that  all 
perplexing  meanings  may  be  linked  into 
one  perfect  melody  of  peace. 

And.  as  deeply  concerned,  the  thought 
of  this  body,  which  plans  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth, is  focused  especially  these  days 
on  tillers  of  the  soil  to  whom  we  owe  the 
very  sustenance  of  life  and  in  whose  toil 
Thou  dost  answer  our  daily  prayer, 
"Oive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  immeasured  and  un- 
payable service  of  those  who  bend  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  good  earth  find  for 
amber  waves  of  grain  across  the  fruited 
plain.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that 
Holy  One.  who  saw  divine  significance  in 
a  sower  who  went  forth  to  sow.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTINO    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter  : 

UNnxD  Statu  Sxnatk, 
Prbsident  pmo  txicpoke. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  8.  19S9. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Thbodou  P.  Orzkn,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  SUte  of  Rhode  Island,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  dvulng  my 
absence. 

Waltu  F.  Geoscx, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GREEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


Ing  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Wednesday,  March  7,  1956,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  March  6.  1956,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  97)  for 
the  relief  of  Barbara  D.  Colthurst,  Pedro 
P.  Dagamac,  and  Edith  Kahler. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7201)  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  income  of  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  hajf  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  R.  2128.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  patents  covering  inventions  whose 
practice  was  prevented  or  curtailed  dxiring 
certain  emergency  periods  by  service  of  the 
patent  owner  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  by  pro- 
duction controls;  and 

H.  R.  9739.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commicsions.  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  pxuposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.  R.  2128.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  patents  covering  Inventions  whose 
practice  was  prevented  or  curtailed  during 
certain  emergency  periods  by  service  of  the 
patent  owner  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  by  pro- 
duction controls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9739.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  read- 
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COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business 
for  action  on  the  nomination  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  under  the  heading 
"New  Reports." 

The  motion  was  asrreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFE21RED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  befor?  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. , 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nomination 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  imder  "New 
Reports." 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Col.  John  L.  Person,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

UNITED  STATES  TARIFF 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  aimounce  that  I 
had  anticipated  the  two  nominations  to 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
which  have  been  held  up  for  some  time, 
would  be  brought  up  before  now;  but 
my  absence  from  the  city  has  prevented 
my  talking  to  Senators  who  are  inter- 
ested in  those  nominations.  I  note  that 
the  request  that  the  nominations  go  over 
is  still  pending.  I  say  to  the  minority 
leader  and  to  the  administration,  who 
are  interested  in  the  nominations,  that 
I  shall  very  promptly  confer  with  the 
Senator  who  has  made  the  request,  and 
attempt  to  set  a  firm  date  very  shortly 
for  action  on  the  nominations. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  yield,  I  should  like  to 
say  I  appreciate  his  statement.     As  he 
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has  pointed  out.  one  of  the  nominations 
has  been  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
since  February  12  and  the  other  since 
February  16.  We  have  had  3  or  4  dis- 
cussions on  the  floor  with  the  majority 
leader,  and  with  the  acting  majority 
leader  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  concerning  them.  I  think, 
in  fairness  to  the  nominees,  if  there  are 
any  objections  to  the  nominations  they 
should  be  presented  on  the  floor,  and  I 
hope  the  majority  leader  can  arrange 
for  the  Senate  to  take  action  on  the  nom- 
inations at  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  agreeable  to  the 
suggestion  I  think  we  may  let  the  Record 
show  that  we  plan  to  take  them  up  on 
Monday  next.  The  Senator  knows  I 
have  no  desire  to  delay  the  consideration 
of  the  nominations. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  understand  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  in- 
formed the  Senator  who  is  interested  in 
the  nominations  will  be  present  Monday. 
I  t)elieve  that,  if  we  set  a  deflnite  date. 
we  can  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nominations  of  William  E.  Dowling 
and  James  Weldon  Jones  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  1  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. He  has  shown  the  same  gracious- 
ness  and  cooperation  he  usually  exhibits 
in  these  matters. 


DispoemoN  or  Exicxmvi  Tkma 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  file*  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesUng 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with 
accompanying  papers):  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In 
the  Executive  DepartmenU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina  and  Mr.  CaIilson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  moticm  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  the  usual  morning  hour,  with 
statements  limited  to  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATipNS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing   letters,    which    were    referred    as 
indicated: 
ExTKNSioN  or  Ctvn.  Asbonauttcs  Act  or  1933, 

RXLATINQ   TO   WaK   RISK    INSXTKANCX 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  title  XIII  of  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
relating  to  war  risk  Insurance  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

RZPOBT    or    MaRITIMK    AOMIinSTIATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce,  on  the  activities  and 
transactions  of  that  Administration  under 
the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  for  the 
period  October  1  through  December  31,  1955 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions,  e^c.  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  citi- 
zens of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  descendants  of 
different  nationalities,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Moslem  A-ssoclation  of  America, 
relating  to  the  liberation  of  Moslems  in 
Russia  and  other  Soviet -enslaved  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MINNESOTA  CROP 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, two  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Minnesota  Crop  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. One  resolution  urges  the  appro- 
priation of  adequate  funds  for  construc- 
tion and  continued  maintenance  of  a 
national  seed  storage  facility,  and  the 
second  endorses  increased  appropriations 
for  research  on  forage  crops  in  the  fiscal 
year  1957.  under  the  Forage  and  Range 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

RiSOLUTTON    ON    NATIONAL    SCKD    STORAGE    Fa- 

ciLmr  iNmATXD  it  Board  or  Directors, 
Minnesota  Caor  lyiPROVEMENT  Associa- 
tion. January   13.  1956 

Whereas  plant  breeding  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  tools  at  the  hands  of  the 
plant  scientists  in  Improving  the  abundance, 
efficiency,  and  stability  of  crop  production 
In  the  United  Sutes;  and 

Whereas  basic  genetic  and  breeding  stocks 
as  represented  by  material  collected  from 
many  countries  of  the  world,  and  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  by  old 
varieties  of  important  crops  that  are  in  dan- 
ger of  extinction  because  of  the  Increased 
usage  of  new  varieties,  and  by  some  of  the 
special  breeding  materials  developed  In  plant 
breeding  programs,  are  the  foundation  of  suc- 
cessful plant  breeding  programs  of  the  fu- 
ture: and 

Whereas  many  of  these  basic  stocks  have 
already  been  lost  and  others  are  In  danger 
of  being  lost  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  for  their  maintenance  and  perpetu- 
ation: Be  It 

Resolved.  That  th*  Minnesota  crop  Im- 
provement Association   urge   the   appropria- 


tion of  adequate  funds  for  the  construction 
and  continued  maintenance  of  »  naiioual 
seed  storage  facility. 

Rksolution  on  Forage  Crops  Rrscarch  Ap- 
propriation Initiated  bt  Board  or  Direc- 
tors. Minnesota  Crop  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, Jantjart   13.   195« 
Whereas  forage  crops  are  basic  to  a  pros- 
perous and  permanent  agriculture,  essential 
In  cropping  systems  devised  for  maximum 
toll  conservation  and  Improvement,  and  th** 
most   Important   and   economical   source    of 
feed  nutrlenU  for  livestock:  and 

Whereas  the  importance  of  research  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again  in  en- 
hancing the  value  of  particular  crops  on 
farms  of  the  United  States,  in  increasing  the 
economy  of  crop  production,  and  In  reduc- 
ing the  risks  of  crop  production  through  re- 
sistance to  diseases,  InsecU,  and  weather 
hazards:  and 

Whereas  the  amount  of  financial  support 
from  Federal  and  State  appropriations  for 
research  in  forage  crops  is  still  substantially 
below  the  level  of  support  for  research  In 
several  other  (arm  crops,  and  particularly 
substantially  less  than  needed  In  the  best 
Interests  of  American  agriculture:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
provided  at  lU  last  session  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  appropriations  of  the  Forage 
and  Range  Section,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Be  it 

Rrnolved.  That  the  Minnesota  Crop  Im- 
provement Association  ( 1 )  express  Its  appre- 
elation  to  the  Congress  for  this  Increased 
support  for  research  In  forage  crops,  snd  |2) 
urge  members  of  the  Congress  to  support  the 
Increased  Item  for  research  on  forage  crops 
In  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget  request  for  the 
Forage  and  Range  Section.  Field  Crops  Re- 
search Branch.  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  CAPEHART— 
LETTER  AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  in.<^erted  in 
the  Record  a  letter  and  resolution  from 
the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League  expressing  thanks  to  Senator 
Homer  Capehart.  This  resolution  pays 
tribute  to  Senator  Capehart  for  his  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
Vency  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
le'jislafion  to  reconstitute  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  a^  an  independ- 
ent agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Unitko  Statis  Sa vinos 

and  Loan  Lsaciic. 
Chtraqo.  Ill ,  February  13,  19S€. 
Hon  Homer  Capehast. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
DF.AR  Senator  Capehart:  TTie  United  States 
Savings  and  Losn  Lesgue  convention  last 
November  gave  the  memt>er  Institutions 
their  opportunity  to  thank  you  officially  for 
what  you  did  to  make  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Independent  In  the  last  session. 
A  formal  resolution  was  adopted  and  a  copy 
especially  inscribed  to  you  is  enclosed.  This 
represents.  In  effect,  the  sentiment  of  nearly 
3,000  of  our  people. 

All  of  us  who  did  staff  work  In  connection 
with   the   legislative  program  certainly   felt 
this  resolution  to  be  most  appropriate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  Slipher, 
Staff  Vic€  President. 


RXSOLTmON    ArPROVSD    AND    ADOPTED    BT    THE 

United  States  Savings  and  Loan   Leaotts 

at   the   63d   Annual   Convention,   Miami 

Beach,  Fla.,  November  8,  1955 
tbamks  to  senator  homer  capehart 

Whereas  the  84th  Congress  in  Its  1st  ses- 
sion approved  legislation  to  reconstitute  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  In  the  executive  department 
of  the  Oovemment:  and 

Whereas  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  were  primarily 
responsible  for  this  enactment  so  gratifying 
to  the  savings  and  loan  Institutions;  and 

Whereas  the  willingness  of  the  committee 
members  to  give  attention  to  this  question 
was  Indlspenssble  to  the  success  of  this  legis- 
lation: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Savings 
and  Loan  League  assembled  In  its  63d  annual 
convention  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla..  November 
8,  1955.  express  Its  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of 
■the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  in  the  84th  Congress;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  personalized  copy  of  this 
resolution  b«  sent  to  Senator  Homer  Cape- 
hart, ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  noting  his  lead- 
ership in  steering  the  measure  through  that 
committee. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  1555.  A  bill  authorizing  the  restoration 
to  tribal  ownership  of  certain  lands  upon  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation.  Mont.,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1639);  and 

H.  R.  8607.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to 
David  Peters,  or  to  his  heirs  or  assigns,  title 
to  land  held  by  the  United  SUtes  in  trust 
for  him  (Rept.  No.  1640). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  snd  Insular  Affairs: 

H.  R.  6625.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  title  to  certain  land  and  the  improve- 
ments thereon  to  the  Pueblo  of  San  Lorenzo 
(Pueblo  of  Plcurla),  In  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1641). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice, without  amendment: 

8.  3237.  A  bin  to  provide  for  continuance  of 
life-insurance  coverage  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended.  In  the  case  of  employees  receiv- 
ing benefiu  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  (Rept.  No.  1642);  and 

8.3315.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  of  llay  29.  1930. 
as  amended  (Rept.  No.  1643). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  imani- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  3388.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  port  of  Fort  Townsend,  Wash.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Jackson  when  ha 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  MALONE: 

S.S389.  A  blU  to  repeal  certain  excise 
taxes.'  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Malonx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8. 3390.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Jelena 
SUnlcevic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bricker  )  ( by  request ) : 

8.  3391.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  the  interstate  transportation  of  migrant 
farm  workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LONG: 

8.3392.  A  bill  authorizing  a  comprehen- 
sive project  for  control  and  progressive  eradi- 
cation of  obnoxious  aquatic  plant  growths 
from  navigable  waters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  sefwrate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

8.  3393.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  development  fund 
in  the  States  of  the  lower  division;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bUl  (8.  3393)  to  provide  for  the 
utilization  of  the  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment fund  in  the  States  of  the  lower 
division,  introduced  earlier  today  by  me. 
may  lie  on  the  table  for  3  dasrs  so  that 
Senators  who  so  desire  may  join  me  in 
sponsoring  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine: 
8.  3394.  A  bUl  to  provide  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral  for  the  person  assigned  to  duty  as 
the   Chief  of  the  Reserve  Division.  United 
States  Coast  Guard;  and 

8.3395.  A  bill  to  provide  the  rank  of 
major  general  for  the  person  assigned  to 
duty  as  the  Director  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  United  States  Marine  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

8. 3396.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  allow- 
ances and  benefits  to  personnel  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  who  are  United  States 
citizens  and  are  assigned  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  office  In  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Barrett)  : 

8. 3397.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  May  19.  1947  (ch.  80.  61  Stat.  102),  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
time  In  which  payments  are  to  be  made  to 
members  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  and  the 
Arapahoe  Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion in  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

8. 3398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
81.  1946,  in  order  retroactively  to  advance 
in  grade,  time  in  grade,  and  compensation 
certain  employees  in  the  postal  field  service 
who  are  veterans  of  World  War  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  (Xllce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BENDER: 

8.  3399.  A  bill  to  increase  the  equipment- 
maintenance  allowance  payable  to  rural  car- 
riers; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

8. 3400.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases  in 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

8.  3401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Exapet  PiU- 
bossian.  Eghla  Pllibossian.  Akabe  Pilibossian. 


and  Yeghls  PUibosslan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Danikl)  : 
S.  J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  certain  water-con- 
servation projects  for  irrigation  purposes  in 
the  Pecos  River  Basin,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  PORT  TOWNSEND. 
WASH. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  speak  on  it  in  excess  of 
the  2  minutes  allowed  under  the  order 
which  has  been  entered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  directs  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  sell  to  the  port  of  Port 
Townsend,  Wash.,  at  fair  market  value, 
a  surplus  Federal  property  known  as 
Hudson  Point.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
I  wish  to  briefly  explain  the  background 
of  this  proposal. 

Two  years  ago  the  town  of  Port  Town- 
send  suffered  a  calamity  which  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  community.  In  one 
sudden  stroke,  the  major  industry — a 
Federal  installation — was  closed  and  a 
$6  million  annual  payroll  was  thereby 
eliminated. 

The  Federal  facility  was  an  old  Army 
post  called  Fort  Worden.  It  had  been 
used  continuously  for  many  years  until 
1947,  but  expanded  greatly  when  the 
Army  decided  to  use  it  for  amphibious 
training  purposes.  Then,  thousands  of 
servicemen,  civilian  employees,  and  their 
families  were  moved  into  Port  Townsend. 
The  Army  appealed  to  local  citizens  to 
provide  housing  and  other  services  re- 
quired by  the  new  residents.  The  people 
of  Port  Townsend  responded,  and 
through  1948  to  1954  they  invested  large 
sums  of  money  to  build  not  only  homes 
but  stores,  schools,  utilities,  and  all  the 
other  requirements  of  the  increased  pop- 
ulation. All  of  this  was  done  because 
the  Federal  Government  needed  it  and 
requested  it. 

However,  in  1954,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decided  it  was  not  needed  any  more. 
The  fort  was  abandoned;  the  service 
personnel,  civilian  employees,  and  their 
families  were  moved  away.  As  a  result, 
the  people  of  Port  Townsend  were  stuck 
with  investments  now  worthless  and 
debts  which  could  not  be  repaid;  they 
faced  a  devastating  economic  depression 
while  the  rest  of  the  Nation  prospered. 

The  plight  of  the  community  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
and  the  country  by  a  now-famous  letter 
written  to  the  Chief  Executive  by  Mrs. 
Jean  Poster  of  Port  Townsend.  Mrs. 
Foster  told  the  President  how  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  had  deprived  her  of  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime  and  had  mined  the 
econ(Hny  of  the  community.  The  Presi- 
dent replied  sympathetically  and  prom- 
ised that  he  would  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  assist  Port  Townsend.     He  sent 
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his  representatives  to  the  community  to 
see  what  covild  be  done. 

Newspapers  across  the  country  carried 
the  story  and  millions  of  people  must 
have  read  about  Port  Townsend  and 
sympathized  with  its  problem.  However, 
I  am  afraid  that  as  far  as  the  Federal 
Ooverxunent  was  concerned  Port  Town- 
send  was  forgotten,  for  it  has  received  no 
Federal  help. 

Many  people  predicted  that  Port 
Townsend  would  become  a  ghost  town. 
But  the  people  of  Port  Townsend  have 
never  given  up  hope.  They  have  organ- 
ized their  efforts  to  improve  community 
facilities  and  bring  in  new  industry. 
They  are  determined  to  pull  the  touTi  up 
by  its  bootstraps  even  if  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  ignores  the  problems  it  created 
for  the  community. 

This  rehabilitation  program  is  de- 
signed to  develop  Port  Townsend's  nat- 
ural assets.  The  town  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  the  main  gate- 
way from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Puget 
Sound  and  Seattle. 

It  has  one  of  the  finest  natiiral  harbors 
in  the  world  and  its  economy  has  lon«? 
been  associated  with  the  sea.  Part  of 
the  community  effort  is  directed  toward 
providing  adequate  harbor  facilities  for 
the  fishing  fleet  and  pleasure  craft  of  the 
area. 

To  aid  in  the  development  of  harbor 
facilities,  the  port  of  Port  Townsend 
wishes  to  acquire  surplus  property  which 
was  formerly  the  Hudson  Point  Military 
Reservation.  This  property  includes  a 
dredged  t>oat  basin,  a  small  pier  and  some 
structures  formerly  used  as  a  quarantine 
station  and  Navy  minesweeper  school. 

The  port  offered  to  purchase  this  prop- 
erty at  the  fair  market  value  established 
by  an  independent  private  appraisal 
contracted  for  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  July  of  1954.  How- 
ever, this  proposed  negotiated  sale  never 
took  place  because  of  allegations  that  the 
appraised  price  was  too  low. 

A  second  appraisal  was  made  in  Octo- 
ber of  1955  and  resulted  in  a  higher  eval- 
uation. By  this  time,  however,  OSA 
authority  to  negotiate  sales  of  surpl\is 
property  had  expired  and,  furthermore, 
the  port  of  Port  Townsend  indicated  it 
could  not  purchase  the  property  at  the 
Inflated  price. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
then  went  forward  with  plans  for  dis- 
posing of  the  property  by  public  sale. 
At  my  request,  however,  GSA  agreed  to 
postpone  the  sale  until  the  question  of 
thLs  property's  disposition  could  be 
brought  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  have  said 
the  only  interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter  is  to  milk  the  last 
dollar  of  value  from  this  property  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  on  this  community. 
Others  have  claimed  the  port  should  re- 
ceive the  property  only  if  it  pays  the 
highest  appraisal  price. 

I  do  not  sympathize  with  these  points 
of  view.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  fair  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Port  Townsend.  It  Is  time  that 
the  efforts  of  the  community  to  rebuild 
its  economy  were  encouraged  rather  than 
downtrodden. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  win  not  pro- 
vide a  dole  for  Port  Townsend.    The 


community  has  already  indicated  It  will 
pay  a  fair  price  for  the  property — they 
have  not  asked  for  a  dole.  This  bill 
establishes  the  fair  value  of  this  prop- 
erty as  an  amount  equal  to  the  average 
of  the  two  appraisals  which  have  already 
been  conducted. 

As  further  Justification  for  this  pro- 
posal, I  wish  to  point  out  that  most  of 
the  property  on  which  this  Installation 
now  stands  was  deeded  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  citizens  of  Port  Town- 
send  for  a  remuneration  of  $1.  This 
land  was  donated  by  the  community  to 
the  Government  for  patriotic  reasons. 

Passage  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
will  not  only  set  a  fair  price  for  the 
property;  it  will  also  Insure  that  the 
commmiity  acquires  the  Imat  basin  so  it 
can  be  fitted  into  overall  planning  for 
development  of  the  port  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  community,  and  not  exploited 
for  some  other  purpose  which  might  not 
benefit  the  town. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  bill  receives 
early  and  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jecUon.  the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
RzcotD. 

The  bill  (S.  3388)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  the  port  of  Port 
Townsend,  Wash  .  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  Thmt  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  ( herein  referred  to  as  the 
"Administrator")  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  convey  to  the  port  of  Port  Townsend, 
Wash.,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 
and  3  of  thU  act.  all  of  the  right.  tlUe.  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  cer- 
tain real  property  consisting  of  thirty  and 
sixty-two  hundreds  acres,  more  or  less,  lo- 
cated In  Jeffervon  County,  Wash.,  comprising 
a  part  of  the  real  property  commonly  known 
as  Hudson  Point,  formerly  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  amphibious  traln- 
Inn  purposes,  the  exact  legal  description  of 
which  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine, in  accordance  with  the  provlalona  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon,  the  fair  mar. 
ket  value  of  the  real  property  subject  to 
conveyance  under  this  act  and  if  the  port  of 
Port  Townsend  falls  to  tender  to  the  Admin- 
istrator an  amount  equal  to  such  fair  market 
value  on  or  before  the  120th  day  after  the 
date  such  fair  market  value  Is  made  known 
to  the  port  of  Port  Townsend  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, this  act  ahAll  cease  to  be  In  effect 
after  such  120th  day. 

(b)  Fair  market  value  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion means  an  amount  equal  to  the  average 
of  the  two  appraisals  of  such  land  which  were 
made  July  19M  and  October  1955  at  the 
request  of  the  Administrator. 

Stc.  3.  There  shall  be  reserved  to  the  United 
States  all  mlneraU.  including  oil  and  nas.  in 
the  real  property  authorized  to  t>e  conveyed 
by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  the  deed 
of  conveyance  shall  contain  such  additional 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions as  the  Administrator  determines  to  b« 
necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 


Sac.  4.  The  Administrator  shall  cover  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  all 
proceeds  under  this  act. 


REPEAL  OF  HIDDEN  OR  WARTIME 
EXCISE  TAXES— INCREASE  EM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  so-called  hidden  or  war- 
time excise  taxes.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  1954  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  repealing  the  sections  placing  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  food  and  drink  in  estab- 
lishments where  hve  entertainment  is 
provided,  as  well  as  Federal  taxes  on 
luggage,  handbags,  electric  light  bulbs, 
communications,  transportation  of  per- 
sons, safe  deposit  boxes,  and  Jewelry  re- 
tailing under  $50.  These  taxes  were 
rushed  through  to  enactment  several 
years  ago,  under  the  guise  of  special 
wartime  emergency  taxes,  only  to  be- 
come a  permanent  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
Uon.  the  bUl  wiU  be  prmted  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3389)  to  repeal  certain  ex- 
cise taxes,  and  for  other  purp>oses.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Malone.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  following  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
are  repealed: 

(1)  subchapter  D  of  chapter  81  (retailers' 
tax  on  h;7R«(;f.  handbags,  etc  ) : 

(2)  part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
32  (manufacturers'  tax  on  electric  light 
bulbs): 

(3)  subchapter  B  of  chapter  S3  (tax  on 
communications) : 

(4)  part  I  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter  SS 
(tax  on  traiuportatlon  of  persons):  and 

(5)  sabchapter  D  of  chapter  S3  (tax  on 
safe  deposit  l>3xesi. 

Sac  2.  Section  4001  of  such  code  (relating 
to  retailers'  tax  on  jem-elry  and  related  Items) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "articles  sold 
at  retail"  the  following:  "for  a  prle*  of  $60 
or  more." 

8bc.  3.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (I)  of  section  4231  of  such  code  (re- 
lating to  exceptions  to  the  admissions  tax) 
1%  amended  by  ctrlklng  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  eubpara^aph  (A),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  **,  or",  and  by  adding 
after  subparagraph  (B)  the  following  new 
subparagraph ; 

"(C)  to  a  roof  garden,  cabaret,  or  other 
similar  place.** 

(b)  Paragraph  («)  of  section  4231  (re- 
lating to  tax  with  respect  to  roof  gardens. 
catMu-etJ.  and  other  similar  places),  and  sub- 
eectlon  (c)  of  section  4232  of  such  code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  performance  for 
pront)   are  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first 
section  and  section  2  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  articles  sold  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  nK>nth  which  begins  more 
than  ID  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thU  act.  Paragraph  (3)  of  the  first 
section  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  on  or  after  such  day  for  serv- 
ices rendered  on  or  after  such  day.  Para- 
graph   (4)    of  the  first  secUon  shall  apply 


only  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  on  or 
after  such  day  for  trans(>ortatl<m  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  such  day.  Paragraph  (S) 
of  the  first  section  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  paid  on  or  after  such  day. 
Section  3  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
perloda  after  10  o'clock  antemeridian  on 
such  day. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  tax  of  20  percent  levied  on  food 
and  drink  consumed  at  places  where  en- 
tertainment or  dancing  is  piovided  con- 
stitutes a  decided  disadvantage  to  hotel 
and  cabaret  owners,  entertainers,  and 
musicians. 

In  many  instances  it  has  caused  hotel 
and  cabaret  owners  to  discontinue  live 
entertairunent,  with  the  resulting  effect 
of  imemployment  to  musicians  and  en- 
tertainers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  four 
communications  relating  to  the  repeal 
of  excise  taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
m'ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LocAi,  No.  368. 

RcNO  Musicians  Paoncrivi  Union, 
Amexican  FEOEaATioN  or  Musicians, 

Reno,  Nev.,  November  8,  1955. 
Hon.  Obobck  W.  Malonc. 
Senator  from  Nevada, 

Reno,  Nev. 

Mr  Dkab  ScMAToa :  Aa  you  are  undoubtedly 
aware,  management  and  labor  are  engaged 
In  a  mutual  effort  to  obtain  repeal  of  the 
so-called  20-percent  amusement  tax,  a  highly 
pernicious  and  discriminatory  tax  that  has 
proved  Injurious,  not  only  to  labor  and 
management,  but  to  the  Government  as  well. 
Removal  of  this  tax  would  result  in  In- 
creased revenue  to  the  Government  in  the 
amount  of  Sll  mUIlon.  through  Income 
tax  rettims  by  musicians  who  would  either 
be  reemployed  or  through  added  hours  of 
employment  by  those  prescatly  employed. 
This  estimate  Is  Impartial  and  comes  from 
the  American  Research  Co.  presently  con- 
ducting a  survey  of  this  tax. 

United  States  Treasury  receipts  from  the 
20-percent  so-called  cabaret  tax  during  Its 
peak  year  reached  972  million.  Dtirlng  the 
past  5  years  this  revenue  has  not  reached 
the  sum  of  $50  million  in  any  1  year.  Last 
year,  lowest  In  hlttory.  the  revenue  from 
this  tax  trickled  down  to  a  D>ere  $38  million. 
Tax  experts  have  stated  that  when  300,(XX) 
more  people  go  to  work  In  the  amusement 
Industry,  the  United  State*  Treasury  will 
realtz*  more  revenue  from  Income  taxes  and 
operators'  profits  than  the  recelpta  men- 
tioned above.  It  Is  really  a  tax  of  no  re- 
turn. 

For  our  purposes,  we  would  appreciate  an 
expression  from  you  as  to  your  attitude 
toward  this  tax,  as  the  huge  expenditures 
lor  entertainment  by  the  various  establish- 
ments In  Nevada  are  directly  affected  by  the 
20-percent  amusement  tax. 

It  would  be  appreciated  U  I  could  have 
your  usual  prompt  reply.  I 

Very  alucerely  yours,  I 

Paxtla  Day, 
Secretary -Treaaurer. 

A  MEXICAN  Pedes  ^TioN  or  Musicians, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  lO,  1955. 
Senator  Geobge  W.  MalonkJ 
Senate  Office  Buildinff/] 

Washingtoiji,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  MaijOnb:  The  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  seeks  to  repeal  the 
wartime  emergency  20-peroent  amusement 
tax.  which  sutistlcs  show  has  reached  the 
point  of  diminishing  retting 


We  feel  this  tax  is  extremely  unfair  for 
many  reasons,  among  which  are: 

1.  It  singles  out  a  partictUar  group  of  dti- 
sens  and  penalizes  their  employers  for  pro- 
viding them  employment  upon  which  their 
livelihood  and  capacity  to  support  the  Oov- 
ernment  depend. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  virtually  con- 
fiscatory and  Is  beyond  reason  when  com- 
pared to  other  means  and  rates  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Many  Senators  have  announced  their  po- 
sition In  favor  of  the  repeal  of  this  legisla- 
tion, for  which  we  are  grateful. 

We  sincerely  urge  you  to  give  this  impor- 
tant matter  yoiu*  close  attention.  If  you 
agree  with  us  and  wish  to  give  us  your  sup- 
port, a  card  or  letter  to  that  effect  will  be 
deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

J.  J.  Richard, 
Secretary.       Califomia-Arizona-Ne- 
vada   Conference,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musiciaru. 

American  Federation  of  Musicians, 

New  York,  N.  Y..  November  5, 1955. 
Hon.  George  W.  Malone, 

Reno,  Nev. 

Dear  Senator  Malone:  May  I  thank  you 
for  your  response  to  my  letter  of  June  24. 
last,  in  which  I  pointed  out  the  dire  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  relief  from  the  discrim- 
inatory and  wholly  uneconomic  20-percent 
tax  on  amusement — the  so-called  cabaret 
tax — and  at  the  same  time  fulfill  my  promise 
to  give  you  the  pertinent  facts  of  our  nation- 
wide survey  of  the  Impact  of  this  tax  upon 
the  national  economy? 

This  study  has  now  been  completed  by 
Research  Company  of  America  which  for  20 
years  has  been  serving  the  factfinding  needs 
of  American  business.  It  enlisted  two  out- 
standing economists,  Dr.  Robert  Shook  and 
A.  W.  Zelomek.  the  latter  currently  an  excise- 
tax  consultant  to  the  Mills  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Report.  The  report 
fills  a  fat  volume,  but  here  are  the  salient 
facts: 

1.  This  wartime  emergency  tax  which  has 
continued  since  right  after  World  War  I, 
Is  costing  the  Treasury  reveni>e.  We  are 
prepared  to  prove  to  the  Congress  that  If  it 
Is  rei>ealed,  the  Treasury  will  gain  by  at 
least  til  million  in  excess  of  the  nearly 
t39  million  which  this  tax  brought  in  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year.  Otu*  economists 
compute  this  gain  on  the  basis  of  increased 
revenue  from  presently  operating  entertain- 
ment places  now  subject  to  the  tax.  plus 
personal  tax  accruals  from  more  musicians 
working  longer  hours  In  these  places.  They 
do  not  take  into  account  additional  ac- 
cruals certain  to  result  from  reopening  of 
places  now  closed  to  entertainment  because 
of  the  tax.  (I  cite  you  the  American  Hotel 
Association's  report  that  two-thirds  of  its 
dinlng-wlth-entertalnment  rooms  have  been 
discontinued  since  1946  as  a  direct  result  of 
this  tax.)  Nor  do  ovu-  economists  attempt 
to  compute  the  large  additional  accruals 
that  would  result  from  the  employment  of 
entertainers  other  than  musicians,  as  well 
as  service  help. 

2.  Musicians  alone  have  lost,  conserva- 
tively. 50  percent  of  their  employment  in 
these  taxed  places  since  1943.  For  every 
musician  so  displaced  there  have  been  an 
equal  number  of  Job  losses  by  other  enter- 
tainers and  substantial  losses  among  wait- 
ers, waitresses,  culinary  and  other  service 
help.  All  this  adds  up  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  Job  losses  In  a  time  of  generally  high 
employment. 

3.  The  national  cultural  recession  has  now 
become  a  national  depression,  particularly 
in  music.  Unsound  economics  as  well  as 
the  trend  toward  mechanized  music  are  to 
blame.  Our  survey  shows  that  only  32.8 
percent  of  our  252,512  Instrumentalists  can 
now  earn  aU  or  most  of  their  livelihood  in 


their  profession.  Fully  86  percent  of  our 
membership  can  no  longer  foUow  their  pro- 
fession to  any  degree.  Half  of  our  total 
Job  potential  Is  denied  by  an  unsound  Fed- 
eral tcuc  policy.  Great  musicians  to  sus- 
tain our  cultviral  heritage  come  from  masses 
of  working  Instrtimentallsts.  If  large  em- 
ployment reservoirs  dry  up.  as  Is  now  hap- 
pening, music  wUl  disappear  from  our  na- 
tional scene. 

We  are  prepared  to  docxunent  these  facts 
to  the  Treasury  and  to  the  tax  committees 
of  the  next  Congress.  I  hope  you  will  give 
us  your  support  and  I  soUcit  an  expression 
from  you. 

Sincerely. 

James  C.  Petrillo. 
President,   American   Federation   of 
Musicians,  AFL. 
P.  S. — So  that  you  may  be  sure  to  see  this 
communication   promptly.   I   am   sending   a 
duplicate  letter  to  your  Washington  ofKce. 

J.  C.  P. 

Hotel  Sakara, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  November  29,  1955. 
Senator  Oeobge  Malone. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:  I  have  recently  been  ad- 
vised that  the  musicians'  union,  and  other 
related  groups,  have  instituted  their  com- 
bined efforts  toward  removing  the  burden- 
some 20-percent  entertainment  tax. 

The  Hotel  Sahara  Is  definitely  In  favor  of 
abolishing  this  tax  for  many  reasons.  High 
on  the  list,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  guests. 
is  their  reluctance  to  pay  out  additional 
sums  of  money  without  benefit  to  them- 
selves. They  measure  the  cost  of  an  eve- 
ning's entertainment  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
of  their  check,  and  not  the  price  of  the  meal* 
which  is  all  the  hotel  derives. 

Abolishment  of  this  tax  Is  certain  to  In- 
crease revenue  for  the  many  establishments 
In  Las  Vegas  and  the  entire  State  of  Nevada. 
This,  In  turn,  must  Increase  the  availability 
of  Jobs  to  handle  the  added  revenue. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  your  views  on 
the  subject,  and  the  stand  you  would  initiate 
In  assisting  us  to  accomplish  our  aims. 
Sincerely. 

Milton  Prell, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MALONE.  A  significant  part  of 
my  State's  economy  is  based  on  the  tour- 
ist industry,  and  the  present  excise  tax 
operates  as  a  detriment  to  businesses 
which  either  directly  or  indirectly  are 
based  upon  tourist  revenue. 

Repealing  this  tax  would  serve  to 
stimulate  private  enterprises  to  provide 
more  attractive  entertainment  facilities, 
would  increase  the  number  of  out-of- 
state  visitors,  would  provide  increased 
job  opportunities  for  entertainers  and 
musicians,  and  would  result  in  increased 
regular  income  and  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  20  years 
the  people  of  our  country  have  been  sub- 
jected to  increasing  taxes  which  in  many 
cases  have  reached  the  point  of  confisca- 
tion. 

Income  taxes  immediately  take  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  the  average 
income,  but  whatever  amoimt  Is  left  is 
by  no  means  immime  to  f  wther  diminu- 
tion through  the  hidden  and  emergency 
passed  taxes  which  are  confronted  at 
every  turn. 

I  have  almost  continuously  had  a  bill 
before  the  Senate  to  repeal  the  wartime 
emergency  taxes,  which  are  unfair  from 
a  peacetime  basis.  Some  have  been  re- 
duced, notably  the  motion-picture  tax — 
it  is  time  to  repeal  the  remainder  of  what 
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are  actuany  niiisance  taxes  as  well  as  an 
unfair  burden. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  a  return  to  "good  faith"  taxing. 


ERADICATION  OP  OBNOXIOUS 
AQUATIC  PLANT  GROWTHS  FROM 
NAVIGABLE  WATERS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  back  in 
1945.  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors of  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 

resolution,  requested  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  review 
the  water  hyacinth  situation  and  submit 
a  report  to  Congress.  That  report  has 
now  been  prepared,  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  has  recommended  that,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  maintenance 
work  being  done  to  keep  trafDc  flowing 
in  growth -infeste<J  waters,  a  separate 
comprehensive  project  be  authorized  to 
provide  for  control  and  progressive  erad- 
ication of  the  water  hyacinth,  alligator 
weed,  and  other  obnoxious  aquatic  plant 
growths  from  the  navigable  waters,  trib- 
utary streams,  connecting  channels,  and 
other  allied  waters  of  the  eight  States 
concerned.  This  project  would  be  in  the 
combined  interest  of  navigation,  flood 
control,  drainage,  agriculture,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  and  public  health. 
It  is  estimated  it  would  take  5  years,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  $1,350,000.  to  accom- 
plish the  job.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
this  amount  would  be  contributed  by 
local  interests.  This  expenditure  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  approximately 
$300,000  now  being  spent  yearly  to  keep 
the  stresuns  open. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  on 
this  subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  an  ac- 
companying statement,  relating  to  the 
bill,  prepared  by  me.  may  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  study  which 
has  been  made. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3392)  authorizing  a  com- 
prehensive project  for  control  and  pro- 
gressive eradication  of  obnoxious  aquatic 
plant  growths  from  navigable  waters,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Long,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  la  hereby 
authorized  a  comprehensive  project  to  pro- 
Tide  for  control  and  progreaslve  eradication 
of  the  water  hyacinth,  alligator  weed,  and 
other  obnoxious  aquatic  plant  growths  from 
the  navigable  waters,  tributary  streams,  con- 
necting channels,  and  other  allied  waters  In 
the  States  of  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina. Georgia,  Florida.  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  in  the  combined 
Interest  of  navigation,  flood  control,  drain- 
age, agriculture,  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, public  health,  and  related  purposes, 
including  continued  research  for  develop- 
ment oX  the  most  effectlTe  and  economic 
control  measures,  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
of  $1,350,000  annually  for  5  jvtin,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  State 


agencies,  all  generally  In  accordance  with  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Subject: 
Water  Hyacinth  Obstructions. 

Sac.  a.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr. 
Long,  is  as  follows: 

STsmnirr  bt  Skhsto*  Lono 

The  bill  I  have  Jiut  Introduced  would 
authorize  a  Federal  project  that,  over  a 
period  of  5  years,  woxild  eradicate  aquatic 
growths  that  blo<:k  oiu*  navigable  streams. 

The  menace  offered  by  these  growths  to 
our  waterways  is  not  a  new  one.  It  dates 
back  to  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
for  many  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  at  work  on  a  limited  basis,  trying  to 
combat  It  and  stop  It  from  spreading. 

It  Is  generally  believed  that  the  chief 
offender  among  these  growths — the  water 
hyacinth — was  brought  here  from  South 
America  during  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exposition  in  1884.  The  beautiful  purple 
bloom  of  the  hyacinth  made  quite  a  hit 
at  this  fair  and  the  people  brought  samples 
of  It  back  home  with  them  and  plnnted 
them  In  the  ponds  and  bayous  of  Louisiana. 
It  has  flourished  and  spread  ever  since. 

The  water  hyacinth  grows  rapidly  and 
floats  on  top  of  the  water.  The  wind  blows 
the  plants  together  to  form  mats  that  la 
time  will  obstruct  navigation.  The  allligator 
weed  in  recent  years  has  been  vying  with 
the  hyacinth  as  an  obstructor  of  watcrboroe 
traffic. 

Congress  put  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
the  job  back  In  1897  to  eliminate  the  ma- 
rine growth  menace.  Since  that  time  they 
have  used  pitchforks,  conveyors,  arsenic, 
crushing  machines,  flamethrowers,  saw  boats 
and  modern  chemicals  in  an  effort  to  stem 
the  tide.  So  far,  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  of  these  thint;s.  while  successful  In  keep- 
ing the  water  i raffle  moving,  have  repre- 
sented a  losing  battle  from  the  standpoint 
of  confining  and  destroying  the  growths. 

At  first,  the  hyacinths  were  limited  to 
Louisiana.  They  now  can  be  found  in  seven 
other  States:  Mississippi.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida.  Alabama, 
and  Texas.  At  first  they  could  not  Uve  in 
brackish  water:  they  have  now  acclimated 
themselves  and  ure  prepared  to  go  anywhere. 
It  is  high  time  to  do  something  of  sufficient 
magnitude  before  this  local  problem  grown 
into  a  sectional  problem  becomes  national. 

Back  in  1945  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
resolution,  requested  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  snd  Harbors  to  review  the 
w^ater  hyacinth  situation  and  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress.  That  report  has  now 
been  prepared  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
has  recommended  that,  in  addition  to  the 
regiilar  maintenance  work  being  done  to 
keep  traffic  floating  In  growth  Infested 
waters,  a  separate  comprehensive  project 
be  authorized  to  provide  for  control  and 
progressive  eradication  of  the  water  hya- 
cinth, alligator  weed,  and  other  obnoxious 
aquatic  plant  growths  from  the  navigable 
waters,  tributary  streams,  connecting  chan- 
nels, and  other  allied  waters  of  the  eight 
States  I  have  already  mentioned.  This  proj- 
ect would  be  in  the  combined  Interest  of 
navigation,  flood  control,  drainage,  agri- 
culture, fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
public  health.  It  Is  estimated  It  would 
take  5  years  at  an  annual  cost  of  11.350,000 
to  accomplish  the  Job.  Twenty-flve  percent 
of  this  amount  would  be  contributed  by 
local  Interests.  This  expenditure  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  approximate  •300.000  now 
being  spent  yearly  to  keep  the  streams  open. 

While  up  to  this  time  the  engineers  have 
been  flghtlng  a  li^eing  battle  as  far  as  eradi- 
cation is  concerned,  it  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that,  because  of  limited  authority,  they 
were  not  able  to  go  after  the  plants  wher- 
ever they  grew.    This  bill  will  give  them  the 


authority  to  go  Into  the  feeder  streams  as 
well  as  the  main  streams  and  permit  them 
to  tackle  the  Job  on  an  all-out  basis. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  approach  this  Job 
on  SA  all-out  basis  without  further  delay. 
The  annual  average  damage  caused  by  the 
growths  in  Louisiana  has  Increased  until  it 
is  now  $37,903,000.  In  Florida.  Alabama. 
Georgia,  and  Mississippi  It  Is  already  up  to 
as  million.  The  longer  we  delay  a  full-scale 
program  of  eradication,  the  more  expensive 
and  difficult  It  will  become. 

Operating  on  limited  facilities,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  made  great  strides  In  de- 
veloping both  mechanical  nnd  chemical 
means  to  fl^ht  the  marine  growth  menace. 
It  Is  my  feeling  that,  with  sufficient  au- 
thority and  funds,  they  can  complete  the 
)ob. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  YouMC, 
and  Mr.  Humphrey  >  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  »S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
t  J  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  YOUNO  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
biU  (H.  R.  7225)  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disabili- 
ty-insurance benefits  for  certain  dis- 
abled individuals  who  have  attained  age 
50.  to  reduce  to  age  62  the  age  on  the 
basis  of  which  benefits  are  payable  to 
certain  women,  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  child's  insurance  benefits  for 
children  who  are  disabled  before  attain- 
ing ape  18.  to  extend  coverage,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  7225.  supra,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill  <H.  R.  7225) 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  first  is  very  simple.  It  would  per- 
mit the  States,  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 
to  disregard  earned  income  up  to  the 
amount  of  $50  per  month  in  determining 
need  for  old-age  assistance.  Last  year, 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois  passed  an  act, 
which  was  signed  by  Governor  Stratton, 
which  authorized  the  Illinois  Commis- 
sion to  disregard  earned  income  up  to 
$50  per  month,  in  the  event  Federal  law 
or  regulations  permit  such  exemption. 
This  amendment  would  enable  the  act 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  go  into  effect. 

It  Ls  surely  desirable  to  leave  in  the 
law  some  incentive  to  older  workers  to 
earn  as  much  of  their  livelihoods  as 
possible — or.  at  least,  to  permit  the 
States  to  do  so  if  they  believe  it  wise. 

In  view  of  the  generally  low  levels  of 
assistance  payments,  this  provision  will 
allow  some  increase  in  the  meager  living 
standards  of  recipients  of  such  aid  where 
they  are  willing  to  work  for  it. 

The  second  amendment  may  seem 
more  complex  but  it  also  is  m  fact  rather 
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simple.  It  would  pemiit  an  Individual, 
either  man  or  woman,  to  retire  at  any 
age  from  60  to  72,  receiving  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  existing  benefit  at  age 
65:  a  smaller  percentage  if  retirement 
took  place  prior  to  age  65;  and  a  larger 
percentage  if  retirement  took  place 
after  age  65. 

Thia  seems  to  me  a  fundamental  im- 
provement in  the  law  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  may  consider  with  great  care. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  permitting  persons  in 
poor  health,  but  not  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled,  to  retire  before  reach- 
ing age  65  and.  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
encourage  persons  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  so,  to  work  beyond  the  age  of 
65,  by  providing  larger  pensions  upon 
later  retirement. 

There  would  be  little  or  no  increase  in 
the  total  cost  of  the  system  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  a«ioption  of  this 
amendment.  The  percentages  of  the 
t)enents  at  age  65  provided  In  the  amend- 
ment are  based  upon  actuarial  tables  of 
life  expectancy,  as  determined  by  the 
NaUonal  Office  of  Vitial  StatisUcs  and 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Each  retired  individual  would  receive 
approximately  the  same  total  amount  of 
benefits  as  he  or  she  would  have  received 
if  retirement  had  takeh  place  at  age  65. 
In  fact,  there  might  be  a  small  saving 
to  the  Government  oVer  the  long  run 
because  I  have  drafted  the  amendment 
so  that  the  percentages  are  based  on 
even  and  identical  increments  for  each 
year.  This  results  in  benefits  that  are 
at  a  slightly  lower  percentage  at  some 
ages  than  would  l>e  the  case  if  the  actu- 
arial tables  were  followed  exactly,  but 
it  obviously  makes  for  simpler  admin- 
istration. 

My  amendment  is  drafted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Sacl&l  Security  Act  as 
it  now  stands,  and  assumes  a  retirement 
age  of  65  for  iMth  men  and  women. 
However,  if  the  Senat«  sees  fit  to  adopt 
the  House  provision  to  lower  the  retire- 
ment age  for  women  to  82.  the  amend- 
ment could  be  readily  adapted  to  con- 
form to  that  provision. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  dividing  line 
of  age,  65.  it  holds  out  a  positive  incen- 
tive to  older  persons  to  extend  the  period 
of  their  working  life  and  postpone  re- 
tirement. This.  I  believe,  is  good  for  the 
Individual  and  of  value  to  the  Nation 
which  strives  for  higher  levels  of  produc- 
tion and  standards  of  living. 

The  ACTING  PRE$IDE:nT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


CONSTRUCTION  <t>P  DRAINAGE 
WORKS  ON  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS— HOUSE  BILL 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Bi^r.  President,  on 
July  22  last  year,  thei  Senate  approved 
S.  1534,  a  measure  I  sponsored,  to  facili- 
tate the  construction  of  drainage  works 
and  other  minor  items  on  Federal  rec- 
lamation projects.  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  had  care- 
fully considered  this  measure,  and  the 


committee  action  in  reporting  it  was 
unanimous. 

When  Senate  bill  1534  reached  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
although  the  bill  contained  no  i4>pro- 
priation  authorization.  It  is  still  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  am  informed  that  no 
action  is  scheduled  on  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  had  con- 
sidered and  favorably  reported  a  com- 
panion bill.  House  bill  6268.  This  meas- 
ure was  aiH;>roved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  March  5,  and  is  now  on 
the  table  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  consider- 
ation already  given  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  the  principal  provisions  of  H.  R. 
6268  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  when  it  con- 
sidered S.  1534,  and  in  view  of  the  favor- 
able action  of  the  Senate  on  it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.  R.  6268  be 
placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar  without 
reference  to  a  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H. 
R.  6268)  to  facilitate  the  construction 
of  drainage  works  and  other  minor  items 
on  Federal  reclamation  and  like  projects, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  placed 
on  the  Calendar. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent.  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oBo.  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JENNER: 

Address  delivered  by  him  before  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Republican  Club,  at  Cfalc^o, 
111.,  on  February  11,  1956. 

Address  enUtled  "Our  Drift  Toward  World 
Government."  delivered  by  him  at  patriotic 
rally  under  the  auspices  of  For  Amertcs.  at 
New  York  City,  on  February  22.  1956. 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  McCastrt  at 
pro-America  raUy  in  New  York  City  on  Feb- 
ruary 2a.  1956. 

By  l<r.  WILEY: 

Excerpis  from  address  delivered  by  him  to 
the   Wisconsin   Young   Republicans,   at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  on  March  6,  1956. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  KEPauvn.  at 
Slgoiuney,  Iowa,  on  February  27,  1956. 
By  Mr.  FLANDERS: 

Testimony  by  him  on  March  7,  1956.  before 
Senate    Subcommittee   on   Disarmament   ot 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

Statement  issued  by  him  on  March  8.  1956, 
advocating  the  nomination  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States. 


NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  k 
HARTFORD  RAILROAD 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  various 
reports  have  come  to  my  attention  com- 
menting on  conditions  existing  in  con- 
nection with  the  affairs  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  li  Hartford  Railroad  which  I 
think  are  a  source  of  some  concern. 
They  involve  the  question  of  whether  the 


reductions  in  expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance have  been  too  great,  and  whether 
they  may  have  some  effect  upon  the 
safety  of  transportation  on  the  railroad. 
They  also  involve  the  question  of 
whether  the  earnings  of  the  railroad  are 
overstated,  and  also  whether  a  certain 
transaction  in  connection  with  the  com- 
pany's preferred  stock  altered  into  last 
November  has  hsMi  an  unfortunate, 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  flt^ncial 
position  of  the  railroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd,  at  this  point 
in  ray  remarks,  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
March  5,  1956.  which  I  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Unitkd  States  Senate. 

March  S.  19S$. 
Hon.  AMTHOIfT  F.  Akpaxa. 

Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Wtuhinffton,  D.  C. 

DxAB  Chaisman  Aspaxa  :  Certain  conditions 
In  the  affairs  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention,  and  are  the  source  of  serious 
concern. 

In  brief,  these  conditions  are: 

1.  There  is  an  impression  generally  pre- 
vailing that  for  some  time  there  has  been 
a  deficiency  In  the  maintenance  at  the  raU- 
road  and  Its  equipment,  which  In  turn  is 
the  result  of  reductions  In  expeuditures  for 
maintenance  made  by  the  company. 

2.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  account- 
ing procedures  of  the  railroad,  particularly 
during  the  last  year,  have  permitted  an  over- 
statement  in  reported  earnings,  and  In  gen- 
eral have  been  Inadequate  to  insure  full 
disclosure  to  Investors  and  the  public  con- 
cerning the  financial  conditions  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  results  of  its  operations.  In 
this  connection.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  February  13  issue  of  Bar- 
ren's WeeiUy  which  discusses  critically  the 
accounting  procedures  followed  by  the  raU- 
road  since  the  beginning  of  1955. 

3.  From  public  announcements  and  other- 
wise I  have  been  advised  that  since  about 
the  middle  of  1964  the  railroad  has  entered 
into  certain  agreements  granting  to  pur- 
chasers of  its  outstanding  preferred  stock 
and  its  outstanding  certificates  of  bene^cial 
Interest,  the  option  to  require  the  railroad 
to  purchase  such  securities  from  them  at 
prices  in  excess  of  the  present  market  price 
of  the  securities  in  que£tion.  I  have  specific 
reference  to  the  agreement  announced  No- 
vember 21  by  which  a  group  headed  by 
Union  Securities  Corp.,  which  had  ac- 
quired 131385  shares  of  preferred  stock  from 
the  Dumaine  interests,  acquired  the  right 
to  require  the  railroad  to  repurchase  such 
shares  in  the  latter  part  of  1957  at  a  price 
of  $70  per  share.  There  Is  grave  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement, 
which  might  Involve  an  expenditure  by  the 
railroad  of  over  $9  million,  at  a  time  when 
the  railroad  was  seeking  Government  guar- 
anty of  a  $10  million  loan  for  flood  repair. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  St  Hartford 
Railroad  is  a  principal  artery  of  the  economy 
of  the  New  England  States.  Any  develop- 
ments which  might  weaken  either  the  physi- 
cal or  financial  condition  of  that  railroad 
must  be  a  cause  of  serious  concern  to  the 
people  of  New  England  and  yova  Commis- 
sion. Public  concern  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  railroad  property  and  equip- 
ment Is,  of  course.  Intensified  by  the  un- 
f  <ni;unate  accidents  <m  other  railroad  systems 
which  have  occurred  recently. 

I  would  thereon  greatly  appreciate  It  If 
you  would  give  me  a  report  with  respect 
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to  the  New  York.  New  H«T«n  *  Hartford 
RallroMl.  with  particular  reference  to  the 
clrcumatancee  outlined  above,  to  the  extent 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commiaslon  with  regard  to  these  mat« 
ters.  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Investiga- 
tions which  you  have  made  or  are  making 
in  this  connection,  and  the  facts  disclosed 
by  such  Investigations,  together  with  advice 
of  any  action  which  your  Commission  Is 
taking  with  respect  thereto. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PaBscoTT  Bush. 
United  States  Senate. 


THE  LARGEST  POWERPLANT 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  the  Oil  City  Derrick  of  March 
7,  1956,  contained  a  very  interesting  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  the  largest  power- 
plant  ever  erected.  The  cost  of  the  plant 
when  it  Is  completed  will  be  $400  million. 
It  is  the  largest  plant  for  the  production 
of  electricity  ever  erected  at  one  time.  It 
will  produce  more  electricity  than  is  used 
in  the  entire  city  of  New  York.  It  is  be- 
ing built  by  private  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjkcord, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Biccxst  Pown  plant 

Work  is  in  the  flnishtng  stat^^es  on  an  elec- 
tric power  project  on  the  Ohio  River.  And 
certain  facts  about  this  project  are  news- 
worthy by  any  standard. 

It  has  but  one  customer — an  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  plant. 

It  is  the  largest  power  project  ever  built  at 
one  time. 

It  is  producing  more  electricity  than  is 
used  by  the  entire  city  of  New  York. 

Its  cost,  when  completed,  will  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  MOO  million. 

Those  who  hear  of  this  for  the  first  time 
might  well  believe  that  It  is  being  built  by 
the  Government.  For  over  the  long  years  we 
have  been  told  that  only  Oovernment  Is  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  the  biggest  and  costliest 
power  systems. 

But  truth  and  propaganda  are  not  always 
the  same.  This  project  is  being  built  by  a 
group  of  business-managed,  investor-owned 
electric  companies.  All  of  the  money  is  pri- 
vate money,  voluntarily  Invested.  There  are 
no  taxpayer  subsidies.  And  the  project  will 
pay  heavy  taxes  on  whatever  earnings  it 
makes — where,  by  contrast.  Oovernment 
plants  are  either  wholly  tax-free  or  largely  so. 

The  moral?  No  job  Is  too  big  for  taxpaylng 
private  enterprise  in  the  power  field. 


ONE  THOUSAND  YEARS  OP  CHRIS- 
TIANITY  IN    UKRAINE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
period  of  observance  of  the  38th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Ukraine, 
declared  on  January  22,  1918.  is  a  most 
fitting  occasion  for  us  to  observe,  too.  the 
1,000-year  existence  of  Christianity  in 
this  great  non-Russian  country,  now 
held  captive  in  the  empire  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  its  beginnings  in  the  10th 
century.  Christianity  in  Ukraine  has 
been  the  major  spiritual  force  binding 
the  courageous  people  of  this  nation  in 
periods  of  both  independence  and  alien 
captivity.  It  continues  relentlessly  as 
the  paramount  force  welding  the  lives  of 
over  40  million  Ukrainians  in  their  heroic 
struggle   against    atheistic    Communist 


tsrranny  and  for  the  national  independ- 
ence of  their  country. 

This  momentous  event  of  1,000  years 
of  Christianity  in  Ukraine  was  appro- 
priately celebrated  in  this  country  on 
September  5  last,  in  Stamford.  Conn. 
Arranged  by  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop Constantine  Bohachevsky.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  Most  Reverend  Ambrose 
Senyshyn.  O.  S.  B,  M.,  of  Stamford,  this 
glorious  celebration  of  a  national  tra- 
dition, founded  by  the  holy  baptism  of 
St.  Olga,  princess  of  Ukraine,  at  Kiev  in 
A.  D.  955.  was  greatly  inspired  by  the 
prayers  and  hopeful  messages  of  nu- 
merous eminent  personages  in  the  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  of  America. 

It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  a  number  of  these  won- 
derful messages  of  Christian  hope  and 
charity  for  a  people  whose  enduring 
faith  will  unquestionably  overcome  their 
present  state  of  imperialist  and  colonial 
captivity  under  the  foreign  yoke  of  Mos- 
cow. I  should  like  to  include,  too.  an  in- 
troductory statement  to  these  messages 
prepared  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  pro- 
fessor of  Soviet  economics  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Georgetown  University, 
and  also  chairman  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America. 

This  statement  by  Dr.  Dobrlansky 
emphasizes  the  need  for  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Resolution  189,  submitted  by  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  HmtPHiiKY  I .  The  meas- 
ure calls  for  Senate  disapproval  and 
condemnation  of  Russian  Communist 
acts  of  religious  persecution  and  geno- 
cide in  Ukraine  It  provides  also  that 
the  Senate  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  proper  action, 
through  our  delegation  in  the  United 
Nations,  for  the  placement  of  this  mat- 
ter on  the  agenda  of  the  U.  N.  Assembly. 
I  heartily  join  in  the  support  of  this 
measure,  and  am  sure  that  other  Sena- 
tors will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing the  statement  I  have  just  made, 
a  statement  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky 
and  a  memorandum  in  repard  to  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Ukraine,  together  with 
certain  telegrams  and  letters  to  the  Most 
Reverend  Ambrose  Senyshyn,  in  regard 
to  the  38th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine  and  the  Christian 
tradition  of  the  Ukraine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, memorandum,  and  communica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INTROOUCTOBT   STATUirKT  BT   DR.  LTV  E. 
DosaiANSKT 

The  impressive  messages  that  were  received 
on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  observance 
of  1.000  years  of  Christianity  in  Ukraine 
furnish  eloquent  testimony  to  the  superla- 
tive thoughts  of  the  eminent  Catholic^ 
scholar  and  philosophtr  of  history.  Father  < 
Don  Lulgl  Sturzo  In  his  classic  work  on 
nationalism  and  internationa!ism.  this  world 
renowned  scholar  conclusively  observes  that 
the  three  great  ideas  which  have  shaped  the 
history  of  mankind  are  religion,  national  In- 
dependence, and  liberty.  These  three  ma- 
jestic ideas  constitute  a  veritable  trinity  of 
thought  predicating  moral  and  political  ac- 
tion that  necessarily  must  encompass  the 
manifestation  of  all  three  in  the  harmonious 


existence  of  societies,  nations,  and  peoples. 
To  contemplate  and  act  upon  one  embraces 
correlative  contemplation  and  action  upon 
the  others — in  the  natural  spirit  of  Amor 
Del  et  Patriae. 

In  Ukraine,  which  today  In  its  state  of  cap- 
tivity Is  the  largest  non-Russian  nation  not 
only  In  the  primary  empire  constituted  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  behind  the  Euro- 
pean Iron  Curtain,  these  fundamental  ideas 
and  natural  drives  have  cast  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  sovereign  existence  of  this  na- 
tion. In  their  fixed  interrelationship  they 
have  formed  the  essential  source  of  strength 
and  hope  to  the  liberation  movements  of  this 
freedom-loving  people  in  different  periods  of 
enslavement  under  some  impertallst  foreign 
yoke.  The  contemporary  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation  against  the  colonial  and 
Imperialist  domination  of  Russian  commu- 
nUm— highlighted  by  thp  gallant  mUitary 
defense  of  iu  independent  state  foUowing 
World  War  I,  the  brave  opposition  of  IU 
Intellectuals  to  the  strangling  centraliza- 
tion of  colonial  control  by  Moscow  in  th« 
1930's.  the  stern  resistance  of  its  hardy 
peasantry  to  the  politico-economic  coUec- 
tivist  measures  of  the  foreign  oppressor  in 
the  1930's.  the  heroic  battles  of  the  famous 
patriotic  and  nationalist  forces  of  the  Uk- 
rainian Insurgent  Army  against  both  Nazi 
German  and  Russian  Communist  totali- 
tarianism in  the  IMO's,  and  t^J  underground 
operations  in  political  warfare  against  alien 
Moscow  by  all  sections  of  its  populace  in  this 
decade— draws  its  chief  inspiration  from  the 
undying  faith  that  Deo  adjuvante.  non 
tlmendum. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  is  It  little  wonder 
that  the  religious  institutions  and  clergies  of 
Ukraine  were  the  first  and  prime  objects  of 
attack  and  liquidation  by  Russian  Com- 
munist totaliUrianism  This  sordid  story 
of  our  times  U  well  described  In  summary 
form  in  the  following  memorandum  which 
based  a  petition  leading  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 189.  submitted  by  the  Honorable  HtraniT 
H.  HUMPHsrv,  of  Minnesota.  The  many 
messa^M  following  this,  received  from  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  Catholic  Church 
here  and  abroad,  were  written  in  the  inUmate 
knowledge  of  this  background  on  current 
Russian  Communist  policy  of  religious  perse- 
cution and  genocide. 

The  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  survives  In 
the  underground  of  Ukraine  today.  IU 
existence  and  free  emergence  are  dependent 
on  the  reality  of  the  three  great  Ideas  of  hu- 
tory — religion,  national  Independence  and 
liberty.  Priest  and  patriot  are  but  one.  In 
this  country,  hope  and  encouragement  for 
the  eventual  liberation  and  freedom  of 
Church,  nation  and  people  In  TTkralne  are 
steadfastly  sustained  by  the  prayers  and 
work  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Exarchate  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Under  the 
great  spiritual  leadership  and  guidance  of 
the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Constantine 
Bohachevsky  and  the  Most  Reverend  Am- 
brose Senyshyn,  O.  8.  B.  M.,  the  faithful 
pursue  this  work  in  the  certitude  of  IU 
value  to  the  basic  national  InteresU  of  our 
own  country,  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
and  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  for  all 
nations,  including  Ukraine,  BeaU  gens, 
cujus  est  Domlnus  Deus  eoruxn. 

Memosandcm 

Christianity  has  been  existing  In  Ukraine 
for  more  than  1,000  years.  It  has  fostered  a 
profound  faith  in  Qod  among  the  people,  and 
has  begotun  abiding  moral  principles,  and 
nourished  s  new  culture  and  erudition. 

In  December  1917.  Communist  Russia  In- 
vaded Ukraine  and  in  1919  30  occupied  the 
eastern  provinces  of  this  country.  The  8o- 
vieU  were  bent  on  extirpating  Christianity 
from  these  regions.  In  their  coup  d'eUt  they 
published  aggressive  antlrellgious  propa- 
ganda and  terrorized  the  people  with  threaU 
of  exile,  torture,  and  death. 
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First.  CommtmlsU  attacked  the  chtirch  in 
eastern  Ukraine.  Within  10  yeau-s,  from  1921 
to  1931,  they  unjustly  arrested  and  ruthlessly 
murdered  34  Ukrainian  Orthodox  bishops 
and  more  than  3,000  prlesU.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  falth|rul  were  Inhimianly 
tortured  In  prisons  or  Reported  to  concen- 
tration camps  In  Siberia:  a  greater  part  of 
these  Innocent  people  died  martyrs  to  their 
faith;  the  remainder  si  ill  endures  the  ap- 
palling trials  and  hardships  of  imprisonment. 

The  Reds  destroyed  80  percent  of  the 
churches  (many  of  these  churches  contained 
precious  historical  relics,  as  for  example  the 
golden  domed  Michalivsky  Monastery  in  Kiev 
from  the  12th  century)-;  other  churches  were 
despicably  converted  Into  warehouses,  thea- 
ters and  convention  halls;  monasUrles  were 
outraged  and  cemeteries  profaned. 

By  1930  the  CommunlsU  had  completely 
liquidated  the  entire  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Church,  barring  It  from  all  public  activity. 
Though  article  123  of  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion, which  Is  binding  in  Ukraine  as  well  as 
the  U.  8.  8.  R..  explicitly  recognizes  freedom 
of  religion,  yet.  during  the  first  Red  occupa- 
tion of  western  Ukraine  (1939-41).  the 
Communist  regime  overtly  pcriiecuUd  the 
church,  arresting  many  Ukrainian  priests 
and  ruthlessly  murdering  27  of  them. 

This  antlchrlEtlan  terror  adopted  more 
hideous  means  of  extemplnattng  Christianity 
In  tJkralne  during  the  second  occupation  of 
this  country  beginning  in  1945.  On  April  II. 
1944.  the  Sovleu  arrested  the  Metropolitan 
of  Halych  and  archbishop  of  Lvov,  Joseph 
Sllpyj.  e0-yea.r-old  Bishop  Gregory  Khomy- 
shyn.  Btrbop  John  Li.tyshev.icyj,  Bishop 
Nicholas  Charnelfky,  C  S.  S.  R..  and  Bishop 
Nykyta  Budka.  On  June  25.  194«,  Bishop 
Josaphat  Kotsylovskyj.  <;>.  8.  B.  M..  and  B.£h- 
op  Gregory  Lakota  wdre  imprisoned.  All 
these  bishops  were  condemned  to  forced  la- 
bor for  8  to  10  years  and  even  11  e;  the  Im- 
puUtion  was  lawfully  unjust.  Some  of  these 
bishops  (for  Instance  Bishop  Gregory 
Khomyshyn  and  Bishop  Josaphat  Kolsyiov- 
ekyj)  later  died  from  nkaltrcalment  in  pris- 
on. Still  more.  «hen  ArchbUhop  Joseph 
Slipyj's  or  other  bk.hops's  terms  expired,  the 
Reds  would  not  releak^  them  from  prison. 

In  the  autumn  of  1947,  the  CommuniiU 
murdered  Bishop  Theodbre  Romza.  Uzhorcd. 
Carpathian  Ukraine,  and  in  1950,  the  Bi&hops 
Paul  Cojdich.  O.  S.  B.  M  ,  and  BasU  Hopko. 
Pryashlv,  Czechoslovakia,  were  Imprisoned. 
On  January  15,  1951,  Bishop  Paul  Gojdich  was 
tried  and  unjustly  condemned  to  forced 
labor  for  life.  Bishop  Basil  Hopko  la  now  in 
a  concentration  camp. 

Altogether.  10  Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops 
have  been  liquidated  by  the  Reda. 

In^*46.  the  ScvleU  enjoined  the  legal  con- 
tinuance of  the  Ukrainiian  Catholic  Church 
in  Ukraine.  Thus.  In  our  own  2Cth  century, 
It  has  been  reduced  to  the  sorrowful  plight 
of  the  "Church  of  the  Catacombs,"  as  was 
the  primitive  church  during  the  Neronlan 
persecution. 

Two  thousand  secular  prlesU  and  monks, 
for  rightfully  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
patriarch  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  as 
their  head — the  church  is  now  subservient  to 
the  Communists — were  arrested  and  deported 
to  slave  labor  camps.  The  Reds  exterminated 
all  five  dioceses  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church,  desecrated  4.400  of  IU  churches  and 
chapels  together  with  195  religious  bouses. 
The  CommunlsU  continue  to  oppress  merci- 
lessly the  Ukrainian  laity  for  remaining 
steadfast  to  IU  Christian  heritage,  church 
and  faith. 


Vaticak  Cttt,  Avffust   it,  195$. 
Archbishop  Bohacrkvskt. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Auspicious  occasion   lOth  centenary  bap- 
tism St,  Olga,  Holy  Father  again  expresses 
paternal  affection  beloved  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lics sends  cordial  felicitations  lovingly  Im- 


parU  your  excellency  clergy  faithful  attend- 
ing centenary  ceremonies  special  apostolic 
benediction. 

DXUACQUA, 

Substitute. 

Bzichtom,  Maas..  August  IS,  l»SS. 
Ifoet.  Rev.  AMBaoez  Sentshtm,  O.  S.  B.  M^ 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Totra  Excxllznct:  The  1.000th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Introduction  of  CathoUc  Chris- 
tianity Into  the  Ukraine  by  Olga,  Saint  and 
Princess,  should  surely  be  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing. 

Tet  there  are  countless  Ukrainians  In  our 
day  who  cannot  rejoice.  They  are  not  free 
to  participate  in  any  observance  of  this  anni- 
versary. They  have  seen  their  churches  de- 
stroyed. Bishops,  priesu.  and  lay  people 
have  been  subjected  to  oppression.  Imprison- 
ment, persecution,  and  martyrdom.  And  the 
reason  for  all  the  inhuman  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  their  (memies.  Is  this :  The  passionate 
devotion  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  His  church. 

To  the  Ukrainians  gathered  In  Stamford 
for  the  observance  of  this  anniversary,  in  a 
land  where  all  may  freely  worship  God.  I 
send  my  congratulations.  And  at  the  same 
time  I  exhort  them  to  pray — constantly  and 
fervently,  that  God  wUl  give  their  persecuted 
brothers  and  sisters  the  strength  to  susUln 
them  In  this  tragic  hour  of  trial. 

To  the  Ukrainians  in  lands  where  they  now 
suffer  and  die  for  their  faith — If  in  some  way 
my  words  may  reach  them — I  send  a  message 
of  hope.  The  struggle  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged U  bluer.  As  members  of  Christ's  mys- 
tical body  you  are  being  scourged  and  cruci- 
fied. But  have  confidence  In  Him  who  has 
overcome  the  world.  Never  surrender  to 
evil,  nor  compromise  the  truth.  As  with 
Jesus  Christ,  the  glory  of  the  Resurrection 
followed  the  agony  of  the  crucifixion,  ao  too 
the  day  will  surely  come  in  God's  good  time 
when  your  crown  of  thorns  will  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  crown  of  glory. 

With  best  personal  wishes  to  Your  Excel- 
lency. I  remain. 

Fraternally  yours  In  Christ. 

RTCHAKO    J.    CUSHIKO, 

Archbishop  o/  Boston. 

Atr«:?T  20  1955. 
Most  Rev.  Amebosz  BnrrsHm,  O.  S.  B.  M., 
Stamford.  Conn. 

Mt  Dcab  Bishop  Sentshtn:  I  thank  you 
for  you  letter  of  the  11th  of  August  In  which 
you  tell  me  about  the  celebration  on  Septem- 
ber 5.  1955.  In  Stamford,  Conn.,  under  the 
patronage  and  auspices  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Exarchate  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  the  millennium  which  has  passed 
since  Saint  Olga,  Princess  of  Ukraine,  re- 
ceived holy  baptLsm  in  the  year  955  at  Kiev 
and  became  the  instrument  In  the  hands  of 
Almighty  God  for  the  conversion  of  her  peo- 
ple to  hcly  church.  When  we  look  back  over 
this  millennium  our  hearts  are  filled  vrlth 
gratitude,  and  we  are  thankful  to  our  Ukrai- 
nian Catholics  for  the  edification  which 
they  have  given  In  their  devotion  to  holy 
church  and  in  their  Catholic  lives. 

Today  we  are  fortunate  in  having  400.000 
of  these  good  Catholic  Ukrainians  In  the 
United  States,  who  vrorship  God  in  their  own 
historical  Byzantine  Slavonic  Rite.  Here 
they  are  enriching  the  church  In  our  coun- 
try. A  certain  sadness  comes  over  all  of  vis 
when  we  celebrate  this  millennium.  Back  of 
the  Iron  Curtain,  on  Ukrainian  soil,  the 
church  Is  persecuted,  and  thousands  of 
Ukrainian  Catholics  will  not  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  celebrating  as  they  would  like  to 
celebrate  Mils  Important  millennium  In  their 
history.  If  here  In  the  United  States  vire  en- 
joy freedom  In  the  practice  of  our  religion 
and  have,  with  the  grace  of  God.  been  a  loyal 
Catholic  people,  we  realize  our  duty  to  our 
brothers  in  the  Ukraine  who  today  are  being 
persecuted  and  denied  their  native  right  to 


practice  their  religion  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience. 

When  you  sing  in  your  solemn  pontifical 
mass  on  the  5th  of  September  the  beautiful 
prayers  of  your  liturgy  and  give  thanks  to 
God  for  HU  blessings  and  favors,  you  will 
also  sing  a  plaintive  prayer  begging  God  In 
His  mercy  and  goodness  to  bless  our  brothers 
with  their  bishops  and  priesU  of  the  Ukraine 
and  to  hasten  the  day  when  they  once  again 
will  be  able  In  all  the  glory  and  majesty  of 
their  liturgy  to  pray  and  worship  In  freedom 
and  be  a  challenge  In  their  Catholic  lives 
to  all  the  world.  We  must  not  forget  th«t 
our  suffering  brothers  who  are  so  near  to  us 
today  In  the  church  In  their  steadfastness 
In  their  devotion  to  holy  church  are  really 
eiu-lchlng  the  chiu-ch  as  the  martyrs  enriched 
the  church.  As  we  thank  Almighty  God  for 
the  gifts  which  He  has  given  us.  we  must  not 
forget  that  theee  gifte  come  to  us.  at  least 
In  great  part.  In  answer  to  the  prayers  of  our 
suffering  brothers  In  the  Ukraine.  The 
church  always  must  have  Calvaries,  and  out 
of  Calvaries  there  come  Easter  Sundays.  In 
the  communion  of  salnU  these  suffering 
brothers  of  ours  are  contributing  richly  to 
us,  and  as  we  pray  for  an  Easter  Sunday  for 
them  we  thank  God  for  the  contribution 
which  they  are  making  to  all  of  tis  In  the 
communion  of  saints. 

May  I  thank  you  and  Archbishop  Boha- 
chevsky for  arranging  this  celebration  and 
calling  to  our  minds  this  Important  millen- 
nium? I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit,  and  as 
you  sing  your  beautiful  liturgical  prayers 
I  am  sure  that  Cod  will  continue  to  bless  you 
and  your  people  and  to  shower  down  His 
precioiis  glf  U  on  our  suffering  brothers  In  the 
Ukraine. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ. 

Samxtel  Cardinal  STarrcR, 

Archbishop  of  Chicago. 

PnrSBVBCH.  Pa.,  August  16,  1955. 
His  Excellency  the  Most  Reverend  Ambbose 

Sentehtn,  O.  S.  B.  M., 

Auxiliary  Bishop.  Vicar  General,  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Exarchate,  United  States 
of  America,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Totjx  BxcELLZNCT :  I  note  that  the  faithful 
of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Exarchate  of  the 
United  States  are  prepared  to  commemorate 
In  fitting  fashion  the  l,000th  anniversary  of 
the  conversion  of  St.  Olga  to  the  nuth. 

The  conversion  of  St.  Olga  from  pagan- 
Ism  to  Christianity  marks  a  significant  dat* 
In  the  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  She 
embraced  the  faith  in  the  year  955  at  a  time 
when  Christianity  was  characterized  by  un- 
broken unity  under  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Holy  Father. 

Particularly  now  since  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion is  unable  to  celebrate  this  memorable 
anniversary  as  tt  would  wish  to  do.  It  Is  In- 
spiring to  know  that  the  faithful  of  Ukrainian 
descent  In  the  United  States  plan  to  observe 
it  with  fitting  solemnity. 

I  join  with  you  in  spirit  and  pray  that  the 
pristine  faith  received  by  St.  Olga  may  be 
restored  speedily  to  the  entire  Ukrainian  na- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours  In  Christ. 

~     JOHM  F.  DZABDEW, 

Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

Drntorr.  Iilica..  August  25,  19SS. 
Most  Rev.  Ambbose  Sehtshtm,  D.  D. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  Ukrainian  Cath^ 
olic  Exarchate. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Mt   Dzab   Bishop   SrHTsnTM:  I   am   very 
happy    to    join    in   spirit    with   Archbishop 
Bohachevsky,    yourself,    and    your    devoted 
Ukrainian  Catholics  in  commemorating  the 
l.OOOth  anniversary  of  the   baptism  of  St. 
Olga  and  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  In 
the  Ukraine. 

This  anniversary  will  give  occasion  to  re- 
call with  joy  the  agelong  devotion  of  your 
forefathers  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  the 
Byzantine  Slavonic  rite.    It  »lzo  affords  an 
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opportunity  of  citing  with  pride  the  endur- 
ance of  persecution,  even  unto  death,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you. 
With  admiration  for  the  heroic  fidelity  of 
your  brethren  in^  the  homeland,  blshopa, 
prleflU.  and  the  laity,  under  the  most  pro- 
tracted and  brutal  attempt  In  history  to  rob 
them  of  their  faith.  I  Join  with  you  In  prayer 
that,  through  the  mercy  of  Ood  and  the  In- 
tercession of  St.  Olga.  right  may.  In  the 
end.  triumph  over  might  In  the  only  kind 
of  peace  that  can  endure. 

Cordially  yours  In  Christ. 

[  •  Edward  Carl  Mooirrr. 

I  Archbishop  of  Detroit. 

Nrw  York.  August  22.  1955. 
Bis  Excellency.  Most  Rev.  Ambrosk 
Sentshtn,  O.  S.  B.  M  , 

Auxiliary  Biahoj).  Vicar  General, 
Stamford.  Conn. 
DcAB  Bishop  Scntshtn:  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  notice  which  you  give  me  that 
under  the  leadership  of  your  Exarch,  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Constantlne 
Bohachevsky.  the  people  of  Ukrainian  na- 
tionality will  observe  the  1.000th  year  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  the  spread  of 
Catholic  Christianity  In  the  Ukraine. 

I  am  pleased  to  assure  you  of  my  partici- 
pation with  you  In  union  of  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  that  la  ours 
In  the  United  States  of  freedom  to  practice 
our  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  I  pray 
that  the  same  freedom  will  be  available  to 
all    peoples   throughout   the   world. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regards.  I 
am 

Very  sincerely  yours  In  Christ. 
Cardinal  Spxllman. 
Archbishop  of  New  York. 

Mn.WAt;KKZ.  Wis..  August  30,  1955. 
The  Most  Reverend  Am bross 

Skntshtn.  O.  9.  B.  M., 
Stamford.  Conn. 

Dkar  Bishop  Srntshtn:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  11.  I  am  happy  to  assure 
your  excellency  that  we  Join  with  you  In 
your  prayer  of  thanksgiving  commemorating 
the  1.000th  year  anniversary  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Ukrainian  people.  We  unite  with 
you  particularly  In  thanksgiving  for  the 
great  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
on«  true  faith  practiced  according  to  the 
Byzantine  Slavonic  Rite  which  St.  Olga  In- 
troduced with  her  baptism  Into  the  Ukraine. 
May  our  prayer  of  thanksgiving  help  to  alle- 
viate, and  in  God's  good  time  bring  to  an 
end  the  Inhuman  persecution  being  perpe- 
trated today  on  Ukraine  soil. 

With  renewed  best  wishes  and  contra tu- 
la^iona  on  this  significant  anniversary  and 
with  kindest  personal  greetings  and  best 
wishes.  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours  In  Christ. 
Albkbt  O.  Meyer. 
Archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 

WASHiNCTOff.  D.  C.  August  27.  1955. 
Bis  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  Ambrose 

Sentshtn,  O.  S.  B.  M., 

Auxiliary  Bishop,  Vicar  General, 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Exarchate. 
U.  S.  A..  Stamford.  Conn. 

TotTR  Excxixenct:  It  Is  a  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  o\ir  fellow  Catholics  of  the 
Byzantine  Slavonic  Rite  and  to  extend  to 
them.  In  the  name  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington,  fraternal 
greetings  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  the  conversion  of  St. 
Olga  of  the  Ukraine. 

Por  a  thousand  years,  the  Catholics  of 
the  Byzantine  Slavonic  Rite  have  given  an 
inspiring  example  to  the  Christian  world 
of  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
despite  the  most  Inhuman  type  of  persecu- 
tion. This  example  has  never  been  more 
Inspiring  than  during  these  days  when  the 
clergy  and  laity  have  Uterally  been  identi- 


fied  with   our  crucified   Savior   during   the 
f>ersecutlon    by   the    atheistic    Communists. 

While  expressing  our  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  these  glorious  confessors  of  the  faith 
in  the  midst  of  a  godless  power,  we  Join 
with  you  in  prayer  begging  the  almighty 
and  merciful  God  to  continue  to  pour  forth 
his  consolations  and  blessings  on  all  the 
members  of  the  Byzantine  Slavonic  Rite 
especially  those  who  are  suffering  for  their 
profession  of  His  Name. 

With  sentlmenu  of  deep  rsspsct  and 
esteem.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours   In   Christ. 

Patvck  a.  O'BoTtx. 
Archbishop  of   Washington. 

Auocst    is.    1965. 
His    Excellency.    Most    Rev.    Ambrose    Sent- 
shtn. O.  S.  B.  M.. 

Auxiliary      Bishop.      Vicar   General. 
Ukrainian      Catholic      Exarchate, 
U.  S.  A..  Stamford.  Conn. 
Tour    BSxcxixknct;    Yesterday    I    had    the 
great  happiness  of  presiding  at  an  open  air 
Mass    in    the    Ukrainian    parish    In    Boston. 
Priests    of    several    different    Oriental    rites 
gathered  with  the  Ukrainian  priests  to  sing 
the  praises  of  Ood  and  to  return  thanks  for 
the  mercies  which  He  has  given  your  people 
here  In  our  part  of  the  world. 

It  Is  therefore  with  the  more  lively  un- 
derstanding of  the  sentiments  of  gratitude 
which  prompt  the  forthcoming  plans  for 
the  celebration  In  Stamford  that  I  write 
you  these  few  lines  of  greeting  and  prayerful 
best  wishes.  What  a  great  blessing  it  Is 
that  we  should  be  free,  as  we  are  here,  to 
unite  with  one  another  in  prayer  and  in 
thank.«glving  to  Ood!  But  also,  what  a 
responsibility  It  Imposes  upon  us  to  use 
our  freedom  and  to  offer  our  prayers  to  the 
end  that  we  may  help  our  kinsmen  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  are  leas  favored 
than  we  so  far  as  freedom  is  concerned  but 
no  less  attached  to  the  ancient  faith  which 
has  been  the  strength  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple  acroes   these   thousand   years. 

In  union  of  prayer  and  with  kindest  per- 
sonal remembrance,  I  am 

Faithfully  yours  In  Christ. 

John  J.  WaiCHT. 
Bishop  of  Worcester. 

One  thousand  years  ago,  St.  Olga,  Princess 
of  Ukraine,  embraced  the  cross  and  the  faith 
of  Chrut  In  the  city  of  Kiev. 

To  the  Ukraine  people,  in  their  long  his- 
tory, has  come  the  lot  of  having  the  glory 
of  Its  faith  proclaimed  throughout  the  land 
before  It  had  Its  Good  Friday  under  the  Bol- 
shevik persecution.  Nevertheless,  we  know 
that  In  the  rhythm  of  the  life  of  the  church. 
Good  Fridays  and  Easter  Sundays  oscillate, 
but  there  never  Is  a  cross  without  a  crown. 

Four  hundred  thousand  descendants  of  the 
Ukraine  people  now  live  In  thU  land  of  lib- 
erty. Though  they  rejoice  In  the  Independ- 
ence which  America  gives  them,  may  they 
never  break  that  sweet  dependence  on  their 
fatherland  which  baa  preserved  the  faith 
through  these  10  centuries  and  10.000 
crucifixions. 

I  Join  with  you  In  prayer  that  the  Commu- 
nist sickle  which  has  cut  Ukrainian  young 
life  like  wheat,  and  the  Communist  hammer 
which  has  beaten  down  icons  from  their 
tabernacles,  may  through  our  prayers,  be 
tran5figured  so  that  the  sickle  will  look 
like  the  moon  under  the  lady's  feet  and  the 
hammer  will  look  like  the  cross  from  which 
Christ  win  forgive  His  persecutors. 

Most  Reverend  Fulton  J.  Sheen, 
National  Director,  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith, 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  SOVIETS  IN  AIR 
ATOMIC  POWER 

Mr.  LEHMAN.     Mr.  President.  I  have 
on  many  occasions  on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate  and  elsewhere  drawn  attention 
to  the  great  and  ever-growing  superior- 
ity of  the  Soviets  over  us  in  the  matter 
of  air  atomic  power.  The  relative 
strength  of  Soviet  air  atomic  power  as 
compared  to  ours  has  now,  from  all  re- 
ports, reached  startling  proportions.  I 
understand  that  the  testimony  presented 
to  the  congressional  Armed  Forces  Com. 
mittees  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  pinpoints 
how  great  is  the  gap  now  existing  be- 
tween Soviet  and  United  States  atomic 
air  power:  and  it  appears  that  we  are 
doing  very  little,  if.  indeed,  anything,  to 
narrow  the  gap. 

The  disturbing  and  dangerous  situa- 
ation  now  unhappily  confronting  us  has 
been  vividly  and  forcefully  described  by 
the  distinguished  columnists.  Joseph  and 
Stewart  Alsop.  in  a  highly  important 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  Wednesday.  March  7. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rccono 
at  this  poiht.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
The  article  deserves  the  careful  thought 
and  consideration  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  of  the  whole  American 
public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mattxb  or  Fact 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

THtT  AOMrr  rr 

Washtncton  — In  recent  testimony  before 
executive  sessions  of  both  the  Congressional 
Armed  Services  Committees,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff 
have  now  ofljcially  confirmed  all  the  darkest 
unofDclal  reports  about  the  relative  status 
of  American  and  Soviet  alr-atomlc  power. 

The  following  Items  from  this  sworn  testi- 
mony of  Air  Force  Secretary  Donald  Quarles 
and  Oen  Nathan  Twining,  will  be  enough  to 
give  the  general  picture. 

Item:  It  has  long  been  reported  that  this 
country  was  lagging  far  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  in  production  of  long-range  Jet  bomb- 
ers; but  Quarles  and  Twining  at  last  revealed 
how  enormous  the  lag  really  Is.  It  can  b« 
stated  on  undoubted  suthorlty  that  they 
gave  our  current  output  of  B-52  bombers  as 
only  4  per  month,  and  In  contract  stated 
that  Soviet  output  of  the  comparable  Bison 
bombers  was  almost  certainly  3  times  as 
large. 

Th«?8e  current  monthly  output  rates  of 
4  B-52"8  against  12  Bisons,  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  either.  Quarles  and  Twining 
further  admitted  that  we  would  not  reach 
our  planned  peak  output  of  17  B-52's  per 
month  for  at  least  another  year  and  a  half. 
The  Soviets  are  working  toward  a  peak  out- 
put of  28  Bisons  per  month,  and  they  will 
reach  their  high  peak  considerably  sooner 
than  we  shall  reach  our  much  lower  peak. 

Item:  It  has  also  been  reported,  for  the 
first  time  In  this  space,  that  the  Soviets  were 
already  night  testing  a  ballistic  missile  of 
1.500-mlle  range.  No  comparable  ballistic 
missile  has  as  yet  passed  the  drawing-board 
stage  in  this  country.  Once  again,  on  un- 
doubted authority.  It  can  now  be  stated  that 
Secretary  Quarles  and  General  Twining  ad- 
mitted these  fscts.  stating  they  had  sure  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  were.  Indeed,  testing  a 
1,500-mile  ballistic  mtsalle. 

Item:  It  has  also  been  reported  that  the 
SovleU'  Farmer  day  fighter  and  Flashlight 
night  fighter  were  advanced  designs  of  high 
quality:  that  these  Farmers  snd  Flashlights 
were  already  being  produced  in  substantial 
quantities;  and  that  no  comparable  advanced 
American   fighter   aircraft  had   yet   cnUred 


ths  stage  of  serious  quantity  production. 
Again  on  undoubted  authority.  It  can  be 
stated  that  Quarles  and  Twining  admitted 
these  facts,  too. 

Our  really  superior  F-104  day  fighter  Is  not 
In  production  at  all.  Otir  only  good  night 
fighter,  the  F-102,  la  being  produced  in  tiny 
trickles.  Our  rather  unsatisfactory  F-lOO 
day  fighter,  which  may  well  not  offer  ade- 
quate opposition  to  the  Soviet  "Bison,"  la 
officially  in  quantity  production,  but  the 
quantities  being  produced  are  still  trivial. 
1  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets'  output  of  "Farmers" 
and  "Flashlights"  will  shortly  be  counted  in 
many  scores  per  month. 

Our  stock  of  nuclear  weapons  remains  far 
greater  than  the  Soviet  stock,  and  will  no 
doubt  always  remain  far  greater.  But  their 
nuclear  stockpile  Is  now  approchlng  decisive 
proportions.  Meanwhile,  they  are  presently 
well  ahead  of  us  In  the  best  type  of  bombers 
that  must  deliver  the  bombs,  in  the  fighters 
that  must  Intercept  the  bombers,  and  In  the 
medium  runge  ballistic  missiles  which  fore- 
shadow the  ultimate  weapon,  the  missile  of 
Intercontinental  range.  That  is  the  present 
picture,  as  officially  outlined. 

In  these  circumstances.  Air  Secretary 
Quarles'  testimony  about  the  Air  Force 
budget  Itself  was  truly  remarkable.  The  Air 
Force  Oeneral  Staff,  he  admitted,  had 
originally  proposed  a  minimum  budget  of 
•20  billion.  He  had  hlmrelf  cut  the  Air  Staff 
request  to  SI 8.500.000.000.  which  he  seemed 
personally  to  have  regarded  as  rockbottom. 
But  Secretary  of  £>efense  Charles  E.  Wilson 
nonetheless  ordered  a  further  slash,  to  tl6.- 
600.000.000.  And  Quarles  yielded  to  Wilson, 
although  he  said  this  final  concession  to  the 
Treasury  and  Budget  Bureau  really  did  make 
the  Air  Force  budget  "very  austere  Indeed." 

Quarles  stUl  further  admitted  that  this 
"austere  budget"  was  crowded  with  "one- 
shot  savings"  which  could  not  be  repeated 
next  year.  Because  of  this  heavy  borrowing 
from  next  year's  Peter  to  pay  election  year's 
Paul.  Quarles  testified  that  the  Air  Force 
budget  would  have  to  be  massively  Increased 
next  year  unless  the  strength  of  the  Air 
Force  was  Instead  heavily  reduced. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  no  talk  whatever, 
except  from  the  shocked  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, sbout  a  great  emergency  effort 
to  overcome  the  air  lead  the  Soviets  have  now 
achieved.  Secretary  Quarles  took  refuge  in 
a  cloud  of  technicalities.  The  unhappy  Gen- 
eral Twining  contented  himself  with  saying 
we  still  retained  greater  air  atomic  power 
than  the  Soviet  Union  as  of  now,  with 
melancholy  emphasis  on  the  "as  of  new." 

But  what  about  2  years,  or  3  years,  or  4 
years  from  now.  when  It  will  be  too  late  to 
catch  up,  and  the  Soviet  air  lead  really  begins 
to  produce  decisive  results? 


RETURN  TO  THE  CONSTITDTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  REGULA- 
TION OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  NA- 
TIONAL ECONOMY— NO  HIGH  OR 
LOW  TARIFF 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  News,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  published  in  its  issue  of 
March  6  an  editorial  which  should  not  go 
unchallenged. 

I  know  Mr.  Roy  Howard  and  several 
members  of  the  Scripps  family,  includ- 
ing a  son.  Edward  W.  Scripps  II.  who  is 
a  resident  of  my  State.  I  know  that  they 
would  want  their  editorials  to  reflect  ac- 
curate reporting. 

The  editorial  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

It  might  seem  strange,  therefore,  that 
spokesmen  for  the  high  tariff  movement 
should  be  urging  Congress  to  oppose  United 
States  membership  In  the  Organization  for 
Trade    Cooperation.     The   OTC    Is    nothing 


more  than  the  administrative  agency  In 
which  we  work  with  other  countries  to  carry 
out  our  reclix-ocal  agreement*. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  should  kmnr 
that  the  Ofllce  of  Trade  Cooperation — 
OTC — la  presented  in  very  cleverly 
worded  proposed  legislation. 

If  the  Congress  approves  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  Congress  approves  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
imder  which  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  was  transferred  to 
Geneva  in  1947  by  the  President.  If  it  is 
not  approved  by  the  Congress  then  the 
operation  goes  on  in  Geneva  under  the 
auspices  of  GATT. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  not 
only  transferred  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  regulate  for- 
eign trade  and  the  national  economy  to 
the  President — but  carried  full  authority 
for  the  President  to  transfer  such  re- 
sponsibility to  any  nation  on  earth  un- 
der the  auspices  of  any  organization 
which  he  may  cause  to  be  organized. 
The  Secretary  of  State  testified  to  that 
fact  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  1955 — and  further,  that  the  regu- 
lation of  any  foreign  trade  through  the 
adjustment  of  tariffs  has  been  accom- 
plished through  GATT  at  Geneva  since 
1947 — and  would  continue  regardless  of 
any  action  or  lack  of  action  on  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  Office  of  Trade  Co- 
operation— OTC.  The  State  Depart- 
ment spearheaded  the  orgatiization  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  in  1947;  and  under  that  organiza- 
tion the  authority  to  regulate  our  foreign 
trade  was  trarisferred  to  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

It  could  just  as  well  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Peiping.  China,  or  Moscow,  and 
could  still  be  transferred  there  under  the 
provisions  of  that  bill,  or  under  the  OTC 
if  passed  by  Congress. 

NO  deliberatx  misrepresentation 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a 
delit>erate  misrepresentation,  but  it  is  a 
"trick"  bill,  since  if  the  OTC  is  ap- 
proved, it  means  that  Congress  will  ap- 
prove what  Is  now  being  done,  and  has 
been  done  for  24  years. 

If  Congress  does  not  approve  it.  GATT. 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  will  continue  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  it  has  operated  since  1947. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  so  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

At  this  time — imder  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tar^s  and 
Trade  at  Geneva — deliberately  organized 
and  placed  there  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1947 — 35  nations,  of 
which  we  are  one,  are  dividing  our  mar- 
kets between  them  through  the  simple 
expedient  of  continued  multilateral 
agreements  to  continued  lowering  of  our 
tariffs. 

KZVZBT  TO  CONSTX'I'UTIOIV 

On  January  12.  I  Introduced  a  bill 
(S.  2926)  which  would  revert  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  the  reg- 
ulation of  foreign  trade  and  the  national 
economy,  under  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution. 

HO   HIGH  Ol  LOW  THKOT 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  regula- 
tion of  foreign  trade  in  accordance  with 
the     Constitution,     by     the     Congress 


through  its  agent,  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  are  not  for  high 
tariffs  or  low  tariffs. 

We  are  for  a  duty  or  tariff  which  rep- 
resents the  difference  between  the  wage- 
standard  of  living,  the  taxes  and  cost  of 
doing  business  here,  as  compared  with 
the  costs  in  the  competitive  nation,  on 
each  product. 

The  Tariff  Commission  Is  equipped  to 
do  the  Job,  The  bill  which  I  introduced 
on  January  12  would  accomplish  that 
purpose  in  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution. 

DBixaicnriMc  faib  and  rxasonablx  coicprrrnoir 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  bill  (S.  29Z6)  to  which 
I  have  referred  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  bill  (S.  2926)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

OELARATION   OF   POLICY 

Section  I.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress — 

(a)  to  facilitate  and  encourage  trade  with 
foreign  nations  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  rea- 
sonable competition. 

(b)  to  maintain  an  investment  climate 
through  the  principle  applying  equally  to 
the  whole  country. 

(c)  to  provide  necessary  flexibility  of  Im- 
port duties  thereby  making  possible  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  response  to  changing 
economic  conditions; 

(d)  to  assure  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objectives  by  returning  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  (art.  1.  sec.  8)  in 
the  control  over  American  Import  duties  now 
subject  to  international  agreements. 

RKSTATEMENT   Or    CXISTIMC    IMPORT    DinTES 

Sec.  2.  Title  I.  paragraphs  1  to  1559,  in- 
clusive. Of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  hereby 
amended  by  repealing  the  classifications  and 
rates  therein  contained  and  substituting 
therefor  the  classifications  and  rates  ob- 
taining and  in  effect  on  the  expiration  of 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act,  by  reason  of  proclamations  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  or  otherwise;  and  all  other  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Title  ni.  part  n,  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
331  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  331a.  Administration  of  trade  agree- 
ments. 

"(a)  All  powers  vested  In,  delegated  to, 
or  otherwise  properly  exercisable  by  the 
President  or  any  other  ofllcer  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  foreign 
trade  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  350  of  this  act  are  hereby  transferred 
to  (and  shall  be  exercisable  by  the  Commis- 
sion, including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  right 
to  invoke  the  various  escape  clauses,  reserva- 
tions, and  options  therein  contained,  and 
to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
any  rights  or  privileges  therein  provided  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed — 

"(1)  to  terminate  as  of  the  next  earliest 
date  therein  provided,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  thereof,  all  the  foreign  trade 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  350  of  this  act; 

"(2)  to  prescribe,  upon  termination  of  any 
fcweign  trade  agreement,  that  the  import 
duties  established  therein  shall  remain  the 
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Bam*  as  ezlct«d  prior  to  such  termination, 
and  such  Import  duties  shall  not  thereafter 
b«  Increased  or  rsduccd  except  In  accordance 
with  this  act.** 

rouoDic  ADJtnnczirr  or  ncrorr  btttixs 

Sec.  4.  TlUe  in.  part  n.  secUon  338.  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sac.  336.  Periodic  adjustment  of  Import 
duties. 

"(a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  from  time  to  time,  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  hereinafter  proTlded.  to  pre- 
scribe and  establish  Import  duties  which 
will,  within  equitable  limits,  provide  for  fair 
and  reasonable  competition  between  domes- 
tic articles  and  like  or  similar  foreli^n  artlrles 
In  the  principal  market  or  markets  of  the 
United  States.  A  foreign  article  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  providing  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
petition to  United  States  producers  of  a  like 
or  similar  article  if  the  Commission  finds  as 

•  fact  that  the  landed  duty  paid  price  of  the 
foreign  article  In  the  principal  market  or 
markets  In  the  United  States  is  a  fair  price, 
including  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  Im- 
porters, and  Is  not  substantially  below  the 
price,  including  a  reasonable  profit  for  the 
domestic  producers,  at  which  the  like  or 
similar  domestic  articles  can  be  offered  to 
consumers  of  the  same  class  by  the  domestic 
Industry  in  the  principal  market  or  markets 
In  the  United  States. 

"(b)  In  determining  whether  the  landed 
duty  paid  price  of  a  foreign  article.  Including 

•  fair  profit  for  the  Importers.  Is.  and  may 
continue  to  be.  a  fair  price  under  subdivision 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  take 
Into  consideration,  insofar  as  it  finds  It  prac- 
Ucable— 

"(l)  The  lowest,  highest,  average,  and 
median  landed  duty  paid  price  of  the  article 
from  foreign  countries  offering  substantial 
competition; 

"(3)  Any  change  that  may  occur  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  foreign  countries  either  by  reason  of  de- 
valuation or  because  of  a  serious  unbalance 
of  International  payments: 

"(3)  The  policy  of  foreign  countries  de- 
signed substantially  to  increase  rxports  to 
the  United  States  b^  selling  at  unreasonably 
low  and  uneconomic  prices  to  secure  addi- 
tional dollar  credits: 

"(4)  Increases  or  decreases  of  domestic 
production  and  of  Imports  on  the  basis  of 
both  unit  volume  of  articles  produced  and 
articles  Imported,  and  the  respective  percent- 
ages of  each: 

"(6)  The  actual  and  potential  futtwe  ratio 
of  volume  and  value  of  Imports  to  volume 
and  value  of  production,  respectively; 

••(6)  The  probable  extent  and  duration  of 
changes  In  production  costs  and  practices; 

"(7)  The  degree  to  which  normal  cost  re- 
lationships may  be  affected  by  grants,  sub- 
sidies (effected  through  multiple  rates  of  ex- 
port exchange,  or  otherwise),  excises,  export 
taxes,  or  other  taxes,  or  otherwise.  In  the 
country  of  origin  and  any  other  factors 
either  In  the  United  States  or  In  other 
countries  which  appear  likely  to  affect  pro- 
duction costs  and  competitive  relationships. 
•*(c)  Decreases  or  increases  in  import  du- 
ties designed  to  provide  for  fair  and  reason- 
able competition  between  foreign  and 
domestic  articles  may  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission either  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon 
application  of  any  person  or  group  showing 
adequate  and  proper  Interest  in  the  Import 
duties  in  question:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  change  in  any  import  duty  shall  be  or- 
dered toy  the  Coounlsslon  untu  after  it  shall 
have  first  conducted  a  full  Investigation  and 
presented  tentative  proposals  followed  by  a 
public  hearing  at  which  Interested  parties 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

"(d)  The  Commission,  In  setting  Import 
duties  so  as  to  establish  fair  and  reasonable 


eompeUtton  as  herein  provided,  may.  In 
order  to  efleetxiate  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
prescribe  specific  duties  or  ad  valorem  rates 
of  duty  upon  the  foreign  value  or  export 
vahM  as  defined  In  sections  403  (e>  and  402 
<d>  of  this  act  or  upon  the  United  States 
value  as  defined  in  section  403  (e)  of  this  act. 

"(e)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  any  article  from  the  dutiable  list 
to  the  free  list,  or  from  the  free  list  to  the 
dutiable  list. 

"(f)  Any  Increase  or  decrease  In  Import 
duties  ordered  by  the  Commission  shall  be- 
come effective  BO  days  after  such  order  Is 
announced:  Provided.  That  any  such  order 
is  first  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Com- 
mission and  Is  not  disapproved.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  by  concurrent  resolution  of  Con- 
gress within  60  days  thereafter. 

"(g)  No  order  shall  be  announced  by  the 
Commission  under  the  section  which  In- 
creases existing  Import  duties  on  foreign 
articles  If  the  Conunlsslon  finds  as  a  fact 
that  the  domestic  Induittry  operates,  or  the 
domestic  article  la  produced.  In  a  wasteful. 
Inefllclent.  or  extravagant  manner. 

"|h)  The  Commission.  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  In  subdlvuions  (c)  and  (f)  in  this 
section,  may  Impose  quantitative  limits  on 
the  Importation  of  any  foreign  article,  in 
such  anu>unts.  and  for  such  periods,  as  It 
finds  necessary  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  act:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  such  quantitative  limit  shall  be  Im- 
posed contrary  to  the  provuions  of  any  for- 
eign trade  agreement  In  effect  pursuant  to 
section  350  of  this  act. 

"(I)   For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(l)  the  term  domestic  article'  means  an 
article  wholly  or  in  part  the  growth  or  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States:  and  the  term 
'foreign  article"  means  an  article  wholly  or 
in  part  the  growth  or  product  of  a  foreign 
country: 

"(2)  the  term  "United  States'  Includes  the 
several  Sutes  and  Territories  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

"(3)  the  term  'foreign  country'  means  any 
empire,  country,  dominion,  colony,  or  pro- 
tectorate, or  any  subdivision  or  subdivisions 
thereof  (other  than  the  United  SUtes  and 
Its  possessions); 

"(4)  the  term  Handed  duty  paid  price' 
means  the  price  of  any  foreign  article  after 
payment  of  the  applicable  custonu  or  Im- 
port duties  and  other  necessary  charges,  as 
represented  by  the  aequlsiUon  cost  to  an  Im- 
porting consumer,  dealer,  reUiler.  or  manu- 
facturer, or  the  offering  price  to  a  consumer, 
dealer,  reUller.  or  manufacturer,  if  im- 
^>orted  by  an  agent. 

"(J)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for 
carrying  out  Its  functloxu  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  au- 
thorized to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
entry  and  declaration  of  foreign  articles  with 
resf>ect  to  which  a  change  In  basis  of  value 
has  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
division (d)  of  this  section,  and  for  the  tona 
of  invoice  required  at  time  of  entry.* 
AUTmunrr  or  sacnoN  337 

Sbc.  5.  Title  III.  part  n.  section  337.  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  hereby  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Subdivision  (a)  thereof  by  striking 
out  the  word  •"President"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  "Tariff  Commission.' 

(b)  Subdivision  (b)  thereof  U  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(^)  Subdivision  (d)  thereof  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  Subdivision  (e)  thereof  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)    Exclusion    of   articles   from  entry: 

Whenever  the  existence  of  any  such  unfair 

method  or  act  shall  be  esUbllshed  to  the 


satisfaction  of  the  Commission,  It  shall  dU 
rect  that  the  articles  concerned  In  such 
unfair  methods  or  acts.  Imported  by  any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
shall  be  excluded  from  entry  Into  the  United 
States,  and  upon  information  of  such  action 
by  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  through  the  proper  ofllcers. 
refuse  such  entry." 

(e)  Subdivision  <f)  thereof  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f>  Bntry  under  bond:  Whenever  the 
Commission  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
article  Is  offered  or  sought  to  be  offered  for 
entry  Into  the  United  SUtes  in  violation  of 
this  section,  but  has  not  Information  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  it  thereof,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  upon  Its  request  In  writ- 
ing, forbid  entry  thereof  until  such  Investi- 
gation as  the  Commission  msy  deem  neces- 
sary shall  be  completed:  except  that  such 
articles  shall  be  entitled  to  entry  under  bond 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

(f)  Subdivision  (g)  thereof  la  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Continuance  of  exclusion:  Any  re- 
fusal of  entry  under  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue In  effect  until  the  Commission  shall 
find  and  advise  the  SecreUry  of  the  TYeasury 
that  the  conditions  which  led  to  such  refusal 
of  entry  no  longer  exist." 

•TATISTICAL  XWUMXaaTIOM 

8«c  6  Title  IV.  part  III.  section  464  (e) . 
of  the  TaniT  Act  of  1D30  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Statistical  enumeration:  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Tariff  Commlaslon  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  from  time  to  time, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.'tury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a 
statistical  enumeration  of  imported  articles 
In  such  detail  as  he  may  consider  necessary 
and  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  As  a  part  of  each  entry  there  shall 
be  attached  thereto  or  Included  therein  an 
accurate  statement  giving  details  required 
for  such  statistical  enumeration.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  such  reasonable  and 
proper  digests  from,  and  compilations  of, 
such  statistical  data  as  the  Chairman  re- 
quests. In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  to  the  reasonable  and  proper 
nature  of  any  request  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  President,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  ' 

axvisto  TEXT  or  tabdt  act 
Szc.  7.  The  Tariff  Commission,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  shall  prepare  and  cause  to  be 
printed  as  a  public  document  available  for 
public  distribution  a  complete  revised  text 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  amended:  Pro- 
vided. That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  conflict- 
ing herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

imCTIVX    DATS 

Sac.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  90  days  afUr  ttie  date  of  lu 
enactment:  but  no  foreign  trade  agreement 
shall  be  entered  Into  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Today  35  nations,  of 
which  we  are  one.  alt  around  the  table  in 
Geneva  regulating  our  foreign  trade  and 
our  national  economy  In  direct  contra- 
vention to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

■90AL  accESS  roa  AiccaicAin  to  ot7«  owh 

AMBaiCAN    MAaJCXTB 

The  1930  Tariff  Act  specifically  estab- 
lished a  flexible  duty  or  tarilT  prin- 
ciple— ^to  be  adjusted  on  the  principle  of 
fair  and  reasonable  competition— to  give 
Americans  equal  access  to  American 
markets. 
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Such  duties  or  tariffs  to  be  adjusted  to 
represent  the  difference  in  wage-living 
standards  and  costs  of  doing  business 
here  and  abroad — to  be  lowered  as  the 
standard  of  living  rises  in  the  competi- 
tive countries. 

On  this  principle  no  foreign  nation 
should  have  any  tariff  at  all  on  Imports 
from  this  country.  However,  all  foreign 
nations  have  raised  their  own  duties  or 
tariffs  to  fully  protect  their  own  investors 
and  workingmen. 


PROCEDURE  IN  CONSIDERATION  OF 
TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENTS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate,  an  appropria- 
tion bill  is  supposed  to  lie  over  for  three 
calendar  days.  However,  I  note  that 
yesterday,  without  first  having  a  quorum 
call,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
House  bill  9064.  providing  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,618,699,000  for  the  Treas- 
ury and  Post  OCQce  Department. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  considered,  the 
printed  bill  had  been  before  the  Senate 
for  only  a  few  minutes.  It  had  not  been 
available  to  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  examination. 

I  consider  that  an  irresponsible  man- 
ner for  the  Senate  to  discharge  its  duties. 
In  order  that  it  may  not  happen  again,  I 
flle  notice  that  I  shall  object  to  any  fu- 
ture action  of  this  kind.  I  call  my  ob- 
jection to  the  attention  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  that  in  the  consideration  of 
any  appropriation  bills  in  the  future  they 
be  allowed  to  lie  over  for  3  days  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Unanimous  consent  was  given 
yesterday  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  recognize  that; 
but  I  also  recognize  that  unanimous  con- 
sent was  given  without  a  previous  quo- 
rum call.  Therefore.  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  not  put  on  notice.  The  bill 
was  not  available  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  had  a  situation  in  which  the 
Senate  was  approving  an  appropriation 
bill  containing  appropriations  of  $3*2 
billion,  with  respect  to  which  the  mem- 
bership knew  nothing.  I  consider  it  an 
Irresponsible  maiuiey  for  us  to  discharge 
our  duties;  and.  as  one  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  filing  a  permanent  objection 
to  any  future  consideration  of  appropria- 
tion bills  which  are  not  allowed  to  lie  over 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 


THE  COTTON  EXPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  have  been  reading  In  the  press  about 
a  letter  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  supposed  to  have  written  me,  rela- 
tive to  a  cotton  program  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiu-e  hopes  will  be 
put  into  effect. 

I  did  receive  such  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of 
March  2.  1956.  In  order  that  there  may 
be  no  further  guesswork  as  to  what  was 
said  in  that  letter.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Recokd  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  March  2, 1956. 
Hon.  OtoBOK  D.  AuuN, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dcas  Oxobce:  As  you  know.  I  announced 
a  cotton  export  program  on  February  28 
which  we  are  hoping  will  be  helpful  In  mov- 
ing more  American  cotton  into  export  mar- 
kets. I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  Senators 
from  the  Cotton  States,  with  whom  we  have 
discussed  this  question,  for  your  assistance 
in  helping  to  work  out  this  program. 

I  understand  there  is  some  concern  re- 
gsrdlng  the  Department's  position  on  S.  3183 
and  possible  action  we  might  take  with  re- 
spect to  the  level  of  price  support  for  cotton 
in  1956. 

The  action  of  the  Department  naturally 
win  be  contingent  upon  the  provisions  of 
any  bill  that  Is  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
enacted  Into  law  affecting  1956  and  sub- 
sequent years.  As  you  know,  S.  3183,  as 
reported  by  the  committee  to  the  Senate, 
provides  for  basing  the  support  price  of  cot- 
ton on  the  average  of  the  grade  and  staple 
which  places  cotton  on  the  same  basis  as  are 
other  mandatory  price  supported  commod- 
ities. We  think  this  Is  a  desirable  Improve- 
ment and  should  be  retained  In  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  provision  for 
requiring  support  prices  to  be  set  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  1956  and  1957  crof>8, 
as  well  as  requiring  that  the  calculation  of 
parity  be  based  upon  the  higher  of  the  two 
different  formulxM.  We  are  opposed  to  both 
of  these  latter  provisions. 

The  bin  also  contains  provision  for  a  soil 
bank  under  which  much  could  be  done  to 
assist  In  bringing  supplies  Into  line  with  de- 
mand. 

In  the  event  satisfactory  legislation  were 
to  be  passed  with  respect  to  these  Items,  1.  e.. 
the  soil  bank,  new  parity,  and  change  In  the 
staple  length.  It  would  appear  desirable  to 
set  the  support  level  for  cotton  for  1956  at 
about  86  or  87  percent  of  parity. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  regarding 
the  substitution  of  a  minimum  acreage  al- 
lotment for  the  minimum  ballage  provision 
now  In  the  law.  As  you  know,  any  change 
of  this  kind  would  have  to  be  passed  by  the 
Congress.  My  own  feeling  is  that  clrctim- 
stances  are  such  that  the  Department  should 
not  object  to  the  Congress  establishing  a 
minimum  national  cotton  acreage  allotment 
for  1957  at  the  same  acreage  as  was  estab- 
lished for  1956,  If  the  above-mentioned  prob- 
lems concerning  S.  3183  are  worked  out  satis- 
factorily. This  will  provide  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  what  we  can  accomplish 
through  the  export  program  and  the  soli 
bank  which  may  make  further  acreage  cuts 
unnecessary. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  with  the  enactment 
of  a  proper  soil -bank  plan  we  will  be  able  to 
bring  supplies  more  In  line  with  demand. 
By  making  American  cotton  more  competi- 
tive with  other  foreign  growths  and  syn- 
thetics both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  should 
be  able  to  regain  a  substantial  market  for 
American  cotton. 

Very  sincerely, 

Ezaa  T.  Benson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


THOMAS  MASARYK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  with  reference  to  Thomas  Ma- 
saryk.  It  ^as  my  intention  to  offer  it 
yesterday,  on  his  birthday.    He  was  one 


of  the  great  patriots  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  was  a  great  lover  of  freedom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxnt  bt  Senatob  Humphrxt 

Thomas  Masaryk  was  born  106  years  ago 
today.  His  life  stands  as  a  testament  to  the 
Impact  that  one  Individual  can  exert  in 
stirring  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  fellow 
men.  R'om  himible  origins  Thomas  Masai^k 
grew  in  intellect  and  In  spiritual  stature  until 
he  stood  as  a  symt>ol  of  democracy,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  his  own  nation,  but  to  the 
world. 

Through  his  leadership  the  Czechoslovak- 
Ian  nation  emerged  as  a  republic  In  1918.  It 
was  his  dedication  to  democratic  principles 
that  Infused  the  new  nation  with  a  respect 
for  justice  and  liberty.  It  was  Thomaa 
Masaryk's  own  sympathy  for  and  understand- 
ing of  the  United  States  that  created  the 
great  friendship  between  our  country  and 
the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  death  of  this  wise  and  good  man  In 
1937  saved  him  from  seeing  his  beloved  peo- 
ple overrun  and  the  freedom  that  he  cher- 
ished blotted  out.  It  Is  doubtful  that  even 
his  stout  heart  and  masterful  leadership 
could  have  helped  the  Czechoslovaklan  peo- 
ple withstand  the  treachery  that  swept  away 
their  liberty.  First  the  Nazi  conquest  and 
then  the  Communist  coup  d'etat  destroyed 
those  Independent  parliamentary  Institu- 
tions that  Thomas  Masaryk  had  helped  the 
Czechoslovakians  to  build. 

Police  state  methods  have  replaced  justice 
In  Czechoslovakia.  The  Communist  rulers 
have  sought  to  stifle  free  thought  and  to 
frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  Czechoslovaklan 
people.  But  those  who  remember  Thomas 
Masaryk  know  that  his  spirit  lives  on  In  his 
people.  The  flame  which  he  lit  can  never 
be  completely  extinguished,  no  matter  how 
ferocious  the  methods  of  totalitarianism  may  ' 
be. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  the  anniversary  of 
Thomas  Masaryk's  birth  we  should  restate 
our  conviction  that  Czechoslovakia  will  rise 
again  and  take  Its  place  beside  the  freedom- 
loving  nations  of  the  world.  That  Is  our 
conviction  as  we  commemorate  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Masaryk  today.  Captive  though 
they  are,  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  are 
doubtless — In  their  hearts — commemorating 
his  memory  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Dirksen 

Jenner 

Allott 

Douglas 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Anderson 

Duff 

Johnston,  S.  C 

Barkley 

Dworshak 

Kefauver 

Barrett 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Beall 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Bender 

Ervln 

Knowland 

Bennett 

Flanders 

Kuchel 

Bible 

Frear 

Langer 

Brlcker 

Fulbrlght 

Lehman 

Bridges 

George 

Long 

Bush 

Ooldwater 

Magnuson 

Butler 

Gore 

Malone 

Byrd 

Green 

Mansfield 

Capehart 

Hayden 

Martm,  Iowa 

Carlson 

Hennlngs 

Martin.  Pa. 

Case.  N.  J. 

Htckenlooper 

McCarthy 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

HUl 

McClellan 

Chavez 

Holland 

McNamara 

Clements 

Hruska 

Mllllkm 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Curtis 

Ives 

Morse 

Daniel 

Jackson 

Mimdt 
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Murray 

Russell 

Symintton 

Neely 

Saltonstall 

Thurmond 

Neubcrger 

Scboeppel 

Thye 

Oliaboney 

Bcott 

Watklns 

Pastor* 

Smathers 

Welker 

Payne 

Smith.  Maine 

WUey 

Potter 

Smith.  N.  J. 

WUllams 

Purtell 

Sparlunan 

To\ing 

Robertson 

StencU 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFPICi3l.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  GORE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 


SPECIAL  SENATE  COMMITTEE  CRE- 
ATED BY  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
219 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  make  a  4V2-page  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  provided  that  an 
equal  amount  of  time  be  available  if 
desired  by  those  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  siieak  on  the  same  matter. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  might 
specify  the  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  a  statement  of  4 '  2 
pages.  I  think  it  will  take  me  approxi- 
mately 20  minute.":. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  an  equal  amount 
of  time  may  be  available  to  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  would  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  do  I  correctly  understand  that 
not  more  than  20  minutes  on  each  side 
will  be  allotted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
according  to  the  request. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  subject  which 
Is  to  be  discussed,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  a  little  overoptimistic 
If  he  thinks  20  minutes  will  enable  him 
to  cover  this  question.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  questions,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  should  ask  for  not  less  than  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  no  objection,  if  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  same  amount  of  time  will 
be  available  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  not  for  me  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  but  I  would  suggest  to  him 
that  since  the  Senator  from  California 
has  been  good  enough  to  say  that  he  has 
no  objection  to  having  the  time  limited 
by  whatever  time  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee takes,  that  would  be  a  very  good 
settlement. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  did  not  say  quite 
that.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
stated  that  he  had  4 '  i  pages,  and  I  asked 
him  what  amount  of  time  would  be  con- 
sumed, and  he  indicated  20  minutes. 
Then,  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  i  said  I  would 
not  object  to  having  the  time  extended 
to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  complete  my  statement 


In  20  minutes.  If  some  other  Senator 
wishes  to  extend  the  time  limitation,  he 
himself  can  ask  for  such  ext«ision  of 
time.    I  ask  now  for  only  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  an  equal  amount  of  time  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  two  requests? 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  know  what 
questions  will  be  asked,  but  I  can  foresee 
that  if  they  involve  matters  concerning 
the  special  committee  we  who  might  be 
confronted  with  questions  propounded  to 
us  would  desire  to  answer  them.  For  that 
reason,  unless  I  could  be  assured  that 
sufficient  time  would  be  allowed  in  which 
to  reply  or  to  discuss  the  matter.  I  should 
have  to  object  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request.  I  would  want  at  least  15  min- 
utes for  my.self,  if  necessary,  if  I  cor- 
rectly anticipate  what  may  be  coming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  objection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
member  of  the  so-called  special  commit- 
tee may  have  not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  if 
he  desires  that  amount  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  point  out  that  every 
day's  delay  in  enacting  farm  legislation 
will  cost  the  farmers  of  America  a  good 
many  million  dollars.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  for  15  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  special  committee  who  may 
feel  that,  because  of  previous  statements, 
he  would  like  to  say  something  may  have 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  mean  3 
hours  if  every  member  of  the  committee 
took  advantage  of  his  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
idea  that  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee will  take  that  much  time.  Perhaps 
only  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
some  member  of  the  committee  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  take  their 
allotted  time:  but  I  think  each  member 
of  the  committee  should  be  allowed  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Thye]  indicates  that  he 
does  not  think  the  committee  will  use 
the  time  excessively  and  thus  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement.  Therefore.  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
each  member  of  the  special  committee 
be  given  20  minutes?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  the  Senate  approved  Senate  Res- 
olution 219.  This  resolution  provided  for 
the  creation  of  a  special  committee  which 
was  "authorized  and  directed  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  attempt  to  influence 
improperly  or  illegally  the  Senate  or 
any  Member  thereof,  or  any  candidate 
therefor,  or  any  oflBcer  or  employee  of 


the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
through  campaign  contributions,  politi- 
cal activities,  lobbying,  or  any  and  all 
other  activities  or  practices." 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 8  Members  of  the  senate,  4  from  the 
majority  and  4  from  the  minority,  were 
appointed  members  of  the  committee. 
TTie  resolution  provided  that  the  com- 
mittee "shall,  at  its  first  meeting,  to  be 
called  by  the  Vice  President,  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman." 

Uj>on  convening  the  committee,  the 
Vice  President  stated  that  his  sole  func- 
tion was  to  preside  during  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  committee  ai>fi  that  a  motion 
for  election  of  a  chairman  was  In  order. 

I  shall  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
meeting,  as  I  recall  it. 

Thereupon,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClsllan]  proceeded 
to  make  some  remarks.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  suggested  that 
it  was  neces.sary  to  reach  some  agree- 
ments before  the  committee  should  pro- 
ceed to  elect  a  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man. He  further  suggested  that.  In 
the  event  a  member  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  Senate  should  be  selected 
as  chairman,  the  members  of  the  minor- 
ity party  in  the  Senate  should  name  the 
chief  counsel.  This  provoked  some  con- 
siderable discussion  with  almost  all.  if 
not  all.  Members  giving  expression  to 
their  views. 

Subsequently,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  suggested  that  meetings 
of  the  committee  should  only  be  called 
by  joint  action  of  the  chairman  and  the 
vice  chairman  and  that  subpenas  be  is- 
sued only  by  joint  action  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  vice  chairman. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  Anderson]  commented  that  a 
Senator  who  would  accept  the  chair- 
manship under  the  proposed  conditions 
would  need  his  head  examined. 

After  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  meeting  concluded  with  the  Vice 
President  still  presiding,  with  no  action 
on  organization  taken,  but  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  serve  as  a  subcom- 
mittee to  undertake  to  reach  agreement. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  I  met  the  next  day.  After  an- 
other long  discussion,  it  seemed  that  we 
had  made  substantial  progress  toward 
agreement.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  left  with  me  certain  written 
suggestions  which  I  agreed  to  consider 
and  we  agreed  to  meet  further.  We  did 
meet  further  a  day  or  two  later  in  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President  in  the  Cap- 
itol. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  stated  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
these  rules  had  been  forged  under  fire 
and  had  served  well  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances and  that  I  thought  they 
could  be  the  basis  for  an  agreement  on 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  special  com- 
mittee. 

I  prepared  marked  copies  of  these 
rules,  making  such  changes  as  seemed 
appropriate    for    the    functions   of    the 
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special  committee,  and  submitted  them 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
after  having  submitted  them  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues  on  the  committee 
and  having  obtained  their  approval. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  discussed  these  proposed  rules  at  some 
length  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  had 
reached  substantial  agreement  on  all 
points,  save  that  of  the  power  of  sub- 
pena.  although  in  all  fairness  I  should 
say  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire said  that  all  understandings  were 
to  be  regarded  as  tentative  since  he  did 
not  undertake  to  speak  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  tmtil  he  had  con- 
ferred with  them. 

On  yesterday,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  met  again  in  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President.  To  my  surprise 
he  submitted  a  large  sheaf  of  proposed 
amendments  and  revisions  of  the  pro- 
posed rules  of  procedure,  including  not 
only  all  of  his  original  demands,  but 
several  more,  and  stated  that  minority 
members  of  the  conkmittee  were  not  only 
unanimous,  but  strong  in  these  demands. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printe^  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  proposed  set  of  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  Senate  special  committee 
created  by  Senate  Re.solution  219.  and 
submitted  by  me,  which  is  a  revision  of 
the  rules  of  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  also  the 
proposed  revisions  submitted  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Ha.apshirc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
rules     and     suggested     revisions     were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
PaoposED  Rules  or  Pnocrvxmt:  rom  the  Senate 

Special    CoMMriTEE    Ckeatco    bt    Senate 

Resolution  219 

1.  No  major  Investigation  shall  be  initiated 
without  approval  of.  or  a  majority  of.  the 
committee.  However,  preliminary  Inquiries 
may  be  initiated  by  the  committee  staff  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

2.  Subpenas  for  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  memoranda,  docu- 
ments, and  records  shall  be  issued  by  the 
committee  chairman  or  by  any  other  memt>er 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him. 

3  The  chairman  shall  have  the  authority 
to  call  meetings  of  the  committee.  This  au- 
thority may  be  delegated  by  the  chairman 
to  any  other  member  of  the  committee  when 
necessary.  The  chairman  shall  not  schedule 
any  hearings  or  series  of  hearings  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  giving  at 
least  48  hours'  notice  thereof  to  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

4.  Should  a  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  committee  request  the  chairman  in 
writing  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee, 
then  in  the  event  the  chairman  should  fall, 
neglect,  or  refuse  to  <^all  such  meeting  within 
10  days  thereafter,  such  majority  of  the 
committee  may  call  such  meeting  by  filing 
a  written  notice  thereof  with  the  counsel  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  shall  promptly  notify 
In  writing  each  meml>er  of  the  committee. 

5.  All  witnesses  nt  public  or  executive 
hearings  who  testify  to  matters  of  fact  shall 
be  sworn. 

0.  Counsel  retained  by  any  witness  and 
accompanying  such  witness  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present  during  the  testimony 
of  such  witness  at  any  pubUc  or  executive 
hearing,  and  to  advise  such  witness  while 
be  is  testifying,  of  his  legal  rights;  but  this 
•hall  not  be  construed  to  excuse  a.  witness 


from  testifying  In  the  event  bis  counsel  is 
ejected  from  contumacy  or  disorderly  con- 
duct: nor  shall  this  rule  be  construed  as 
authorizing  counsel  to  coach  the  witness, 
answer  for  the  witness,  or  put  words  In  the 
witness'  mouth.  The  failure  of  any  witness 
to  secure  counsel  shall  not  excuse  such  wit- 
ness from  attendance  in  response  to  subpena. 

7.  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  prepared 
or  written  statement  In  executive  or  public 
hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement 
with  the  counsel  or  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee 24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hearings 
at  which  the  statement  is  to  be  presented. 
The  conunlttee  shall  determine  whether  such 
statement  may  be  read  or  placed  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearing. 

8.  A  witness  may  request,  on  grounds  of 
distraction,  harassment,  or  physical  discom- 
fort, that  during  his  testimony,  television, 
motion  picture,  and  other  cameras  and  lights 
shall  not  be  directed  at  him.  such  request 
to  be  ruled  on  by  the  committee  members 
present  at  the  bearing. 

9.  An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall 
be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  In 
executive  and  public  hearings.  The  record 
of  his  own  testimony  whether  in  public  or 
executive  session  shall  be  made  available  for 
inspection  by  witness  or  his  counsel  under 
committee  supervision;  a  copy  of  any  testi- 
mony given  in  public  session  or  that  ptu-t 
of  the  testimony  given  by  the  witness  in 
executive  session  and  subsequently  quoted 
or  made  part  of  the  record  In  a  public  session 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  witness  at 
his  expense  if  he  so  requests. 

10.  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  commit- 
tee hearings  shall  be  conducted  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  by  members  and  authorized 
committee  stair  personnel  only. 

11.  Any  person  who  Is  the  subject  of  an 
Investigation  in  public  hearings  may  submit 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  questions 
In  writing  for  the  cross-examination  of  other 
witnesses  called  by  the  committee.  With 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  present  and  voting,  these 
questions  shall  be  put  to  the  witness  by  the 
chairman,  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  or 
by  counsel  of  the  committee. 

12.  Any  person  whose  name  is  mentioned 
or  who  Is  specifically  Identified,  and  who 
believes  that  testimony  or  other  evidence 
presented  at  a  public  hearing,  or  comment 
made  by  a  comnUttee  member  or  counsel, 
tends  to  defame  him  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  reputation,  may  (a)  request  to 
appear  personally  before  the  confunlttee  to 
testify  In  his  own  behalf,  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, (b)  file  a  sworn  statement  of  facts 
relevant  to  the  testimony  or  other  evidence 
or  comment  complained  of.  Such  request 
and  such  statement  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  committee  for  Its  consideration  and 
action. 

13.  All  testimony  taken  In  executive  ses- 
sion shall  be  kept  secret  and  wUl  not  be 
released  for  public  Information  without  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

14.  No  committee  report  shall  t>e  released 
to  the  public  without  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee. 

15.  A  chief  counsel  and  such  other  staff 
members  as  may  be  required  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  chairman,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  a  maporlty  of  the  committee.  After 
confirmation,  the  chairman  shall  certify  staff 
appointments  to  the  financial  clerk  of  the 
Senate,  in  writing.  If  at  any  time  members 
of  the  committee  affiliated  with  a  political 
party  other  than  that  with  which  the  chair- 
man Is  affiliated,  should  desire  appointment 
of  an  assistant  counsel  to  be  responsible  di- 
rectly to  such  members,  the  vice  chairman 
shall  nominate  an  Individual  as  asslstanc 
counsel. 

18.  When  not  Inconsistent  with  these  rules, 
the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  apply. 

17.  These  rules  may  be  amended  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  committee. 


RBViaoM  roE  Special  CoxicrrTEE  UKimt  Sen- 

ATE    RESOLTTTION    219    or    PEOPOSEO    AlCXMD- 
ICENTS     TO     THE     RULES     Or     PEOCEDUKE     Or 

Senate  Pebmanent  SuBcoincrrrEE  on  In- 
vestigations AS  Revised  bt  Senatoe  Goes 

I.  Move  to  amend  rule  1  by  striking  out 
the  word  "major"  in  the  first  line  and  strik- 
ing out  all  after  the  word  "committee"  In 
line  8. 

II.  More  to  amend  rule  2  by  striking  out 
all  of  the  same  and  inserting  in  place  there- 
of the  following: 

"Subpenas  for  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  protection  of  memoranda,  documents, 
and  records  shall  be  Issued  Jointly  over  the 
signatures  of  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man or  their  designees;  If  after  24  hours 
there  Is  unresolvable  disagreement  then  the 
committee  shall  be  called  Jointly  by  the 
chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  and  the 
matter  of  the  issuance  of  the  subpena  shall 
be  decided  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
committee." 

ni.  Move  to  amend  rules  3  and  4  by  strik- 
ing out  all  of  the  same  and  Inserting  in 
place  thereof  all  of  the  following: 

"Meetings  shall  be  called  Jointly  by  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman.  In  the  event 
of  the  fallvu^,  for  any  reason,  of  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  to  call  a  meeting,  a 
majority  of  the  committee  may  call  a  meeting 
at  any  time.  Any  meeting  thus  called  shall 
not  be  held  until  after  a  notice  In  writing  of 
at  least  24  hours  Is  given  to  all  committee 
members,  48  hours  if  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  the  ctise  of  all  other  meetings, 
committee  members  shall  be  notified  in  writ- 
ing reasonably  In  advance  of  said  meetings, 
at  least  48  hours  If  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Addition  to  rule  4:  "The  Interrogation  of 
witnesses  will  normally  be  conducted  by  the 
chief  counsel,  but  may  be  conducted  by  the 
associate  chief  counsel  or  any  other  staff 
member  by  designation  of  the  chief  counsel 
or  by  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee." 

IV.  Move  to  amend  rule  5  and  rule  10  by 
striking  out  the  same  and  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing which  covers  the  same  subject  matter 
as  well  as  the  last  sentence  of  rule  1  which 
was  also  stricken: 

"The  determination  of  whether  any  par- 
ticular hearing  shall  be  open  or  In  executive 
session  shall  be  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee.  All  examination  of  witnesses  at 
hearings  shall  be  conducted  by  members  of 
the  committee  or  duly  designated  staff  mem- 
bers, and  the  witnesses  shall  be  sworn.  The 
examination  of  witnesses  at  hearings  does 
not  preclude  preliminary  Interviews  and 
conferences  with  witnesses  and  the  examina- 
tion of  any  papers,  documents  or  records 
by  the  staff  in  the  preparation  of  hearings." 

V.  Move  the  adoption  of  rule  6. 

VI.  Move  the  adoption  of  rule  7. 

VII.  Move  the  adoption  of  rule  8. 
Vin.  Move  the  adoption  of  rule  9. 

IX.  Move  the  adoption  of  rule  11. 

X.  Move  the  adoption  of  rule  12. 

XI.  Move  to  strike  out  rules  13  and  14  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"No  confidential  testimony  taken  or  con- 
fidential material  presented  at  an  executive 
bearing,  or  matters  taken  up  or  disctissed  at 
an  executive  meeting  of  the  committee  or  any 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  an  execu- 
tive hearing  or  meeting,  nor  any  committee 
reports  or  documents  of  any  sort,  shall  be 
made  public,  either  In  whole  or  In  part  or  by 
way  of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee." 

xn.  Move  to  strike  out  rule  15  and  Insert 
In  place  thereof  the  following: 

"The  committee  staff  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  chief  counsel  and  an  asso- 
ciate counsel.  The  chief  counsel  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  chairman  and  the  asso- 
ciate chief  counsel  shall  be  rK>mlnated  by 
the  vice  chairman  and  aU  other  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  nominated  In  like  fashion  to 
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fb*  and  that  the  committee  staff  may  as 
nearly  as  possible  be  bipartisan  In  nature 
In  accordance  with  the  membership  of  the 
oonunlttee.  All  nominations  shall  be  con- 
firmed for  appointment  by  a  majcurlty  of  the 
whole  committee  which  shall  also  determine 
the  ttm^>  of  entry  on  the  payroll.  The  chalr- 
nMn  shall  certify  all  staff  appointments 
to  the  financial  clerk  of  the  Senate  In  writ- 
ing. Staff  members  shall  be  discharged  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  committee 
upon  the  request  of  two  or  more  members 
of  the  committee.  It  la  the  Intention  of 
the  committee  that  the  chief  coiinsel  and 
asaoclata  chief  counsel  shall  be  as  coequal 
Its  possible  In  their  duties  and  authority 
consistent  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  com- 
mittee hearings  and  staff  affairs." 

Xm.  Move  adoption  of  rule  16. 

Xrv.  Move  adoption  of  rule  17. 

XV.  Move  the  following  motion  and  Its 
adoption : 

"All  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  as  provided  In  this  resolution  ( S.  Res. 
ai9)  shall  be  certified  as  to  correctness  by 
the  vice  chairman." 

XVI.  Move  the  folowlng  motion  and  Its 
adoption : 

"Whenever  In  the  foregoing  rules  the 
words  'majority  of  the  committee'  are  used 
the  same  shall  mean  majority  of  the  whole 
conunlttee  unless  specifically  provided  other- 
wise." 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  state 
briefly  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  which  I,  with  the 
approval  of  my  Democratic  colleagues, 
submitted  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  compare  them  with  pro- 
posals of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

1.  No  major  Investigation  shall  be  Initiated 
without  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  preliminary  Inquiries  may 
be  Initiated  by  the  committee  staff  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
a  reasonable  rule. 

So  far  as  I  know,  It  is  agreed  by  all 
members  of  the  committee — and  certain- 
ly it  is  my  view — that  the  scope  of  such 
inquiry  as  may  be  made  and  the  areas 
to  be  investigated  by  the  committee, 
should  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the  com- 
mittee as  expressed  by  majority  vote. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  preliminary  inquiries 
to  be  made  by  the  staff  on  authority  of 
the  chainkMl.  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  A^MlKested  subject  of  investi- 
gation Is  dr  sufficient  importaoce  to 
justify  a  public  investigation.  Without 
such  preliminary  inquiries,  the  commit- 
tee will  lack  sxifflcient  information  to 
permit  it  to  act  intelligently. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  suggested  that  this  be  changed 
entirely.  He  suggests  that  no  investi- 
gation whatsoever  shall  be  Initiated  ex- 
cept by  a  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee with  no  leeway  l)ermitted  for  the 
making  of  preliminary  investigations  by 
the  staff  upon  approval  of  the  chairman. 

The  unworkability  of  this  provision 
should  be  apparent.  The  staff  would  be 
Immobilized  and  forbidden  to  follow 
leads,  to  make  inqtiiries,  or  initiate  any 
inquiry  whatsoever  unless  and  until  the 
full  committee  shall  have  been  convened 
and  a  formal  vote  taken. 

It  Is  not  difficult  for  one  to  imagine 
the  endless  debate  and  delays  involved 
before  the  committee  by  a  formal  vote 


of  its  entire  membership  could  finally 
determine  even  so  much  as  to  write  a 
letter  to  some  individual  or  organization 
in  quest  of  information. 

3.  Subpenas  for  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  memorandums,  docu- 
menU.  and  records  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
committee  chairman  oc  by  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  him. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp« 
shire  suggests  that  subpenas  should  not 
be  Issued  by  the  chairman,  but  instead 
shall  be  issued  jointly  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman, 
or  their  deslRnees. 

He  further  suggests  that  If.  after  24 
hours,  there  is  unresolved  disagreement, 
"then  the  committee  shall  be  called 
Jointly  by  the  chairman  and  the  vice 
chairman  and  the  matter  of  the  issuance 
of  subpenas  shall  be  decided  by  the 
majority  vote  oi  the  whole  committee." 

It  is  my  considered  opinion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  chairman  of  the  special 
committee,  whosoever  he  may  be,  should 
have  authority  to  issue  subpenas  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  authority  Is  con- 
ferred upon  and  exercised  by  the  chair- 
men of  all  other  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  wish  to  take  note  here  of  suwestions 
In  the  press  that  I  might  be  selected  as 
chairman  of  the  special  committee,  and  I 
should  like  to  make  it  emphatically  clear 
that  my  views  cm  this  question  are  not 
in  any  way  related  to  the  Identity  of  the 
Senator  who  may  be  chosen  as  chairman. 
Rather,  it  is.  as  I  see  it.  a  matter  vital  to 
the  orderly  conduct  of  business  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  have  not  at  any  time,  and  do 
not  now.  seek  the  heavy  resiwnsibility 
which  the  chairmanship  of  this  special 
committee  entails.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  if  the  investigation  is  to  be  effective 
and  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of 
Senate  Resolution  219.  it  is  essential  that 
the  power  of  subpena  t>e  definitely  vested 
in  such  manner  as  to  permit  its  timely 
use.  and.  moreover,  that  it  be  subject  to 
delegation.  I  hold  firm  to  the  view  that 
the  chairman  of  any  Senate  committee 
should  use  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  for  the  execution  and  for  the  furth- 
erance of  the  committee  business. 

Further.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
chairman  of  any  committee  to  keep 
members  of  the  committee  fully  and  cur- 
rently advised  of  any  action  taken  In 
carrying  out  the  committee's  directives 
or  mandates.  But  any  committee,  if  it 
is  to  function,  must  have  a  head.  Unless 
its  chairman  is  granted  the  tools  with 
which  to  conduct  the  detailed  work  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  decisions  of  the 
committee,  and.  in  this  case,  to  satisfy 
the  mandate  of  Senate  Resolution  319. 
there  will  simply  be  no  direction.  A 
committee  so  hamstrung  aould  be 
doomed  to  failure  before  it  started. 

Let  us  examine  further  this  proposed 
restriction  on  the  power  of  subpena. 
Suppose  that  after  the  committee  had 
by  majority  vote  determined  to  initiate 
some  particular  investigation,  and  its 
chief  counsel,  provided  the  committee 
could  find  someone  who  would  accept 
the  position  of  chief  counsel  under  the 
conditions  proposed,  suggested  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that,  in  his 
opinion,    some    witness    was    about    to 


absctmd.  or  some  record  was  about  to  be 
destroyed.  In  short,  suppose  the  chief 
counsel  should  request  the  immediate  is- 
suance of  a  subpena.  Such  a  subpena 
could  not  be  issued  imtil  the  chairman 
could  locate,  confer  with,  and  convince 
the  vice  chairman  that  such  a  subpena 
should  be  issued  in  the  public  interest. 
Now.  should  the  vice  chairman  be  out  of 
his  ofBce  or  out  of  town,  this  procedure 
might  become  difficult.  Suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  vice  chairman  did 
not  agree  with  the  chief  counsel  and  the 
chairman.  If  this  disagreement  con- 
tinued after  24  hours,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man to  join  in  a  call  for  a  committee 
meeting  to  consider  the  Issuance  of  a 
subpena.  The  witness  might  have  long 
since  absconded,  or  a  record  might  have 
long  since  been  destroyed. 

This  suggested  procedure.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent is  imreasonable  and  unworkable. 
If  the  committee  is  to  succeed.  It  must 
move  with  orderly  procedure,  with  the 
power  of  subpena  definitely  vested  and 
subject  to  delegation  in  order  to  promote 
timely  action  and  to  facilitate  commit- 
tee functions. 

a.  The  chairman  shall  have  the  authority 
to  call  meetings  of  the  committee.  This 
authority  may  be  delegated  by  the  chairman 
to  any  other  member  of  the  committee  when 
necessary.  The  chairman  shall  not  sched- 
ule any  hearings  or  series  of  bearings  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia  without  giv- 
ing at  least  48  hours'  notice  thereof  to  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Instead  of  this,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  proposes: 

Meetings  shall  be  called  Jointly  by  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman.  In  the  event 
of  the  failure,  for  any  reason,  of  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  to  call  a  meeting, 
a  majority  of  the  committee  may  call  a 
meeting  at  any  time.  Any  meeUng  thus 
called  shall  not  be  held  until  alter  a  notice 
In  writing  of  at  least  24  hours  Is  given  to 
all  committee  members.  48  hours  If  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  th«  case  of 
aU  other  meetings,  committee  members  shall 
be  notified  In  writing  reoeonsbly  In  advance 
of  said  meetings,  at  least  4S  hours  If  outside 
the  DUtrlct  of  Coltunbla. 

Thus.  It  will  be  seen.  Mr  President, 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  proposed  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  cannot  even  so  much  as 
call  a  meeting  of  the  committee. 

With  approval  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues. I  suggested  that  a  chief  coun- 
sel and  such  other  staff  members  as  may 
be  required  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
chairman,  subject  to  confirmation  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  We  further 
suggested,  however,  that  if  at  any  time 
members  of  the  minority  party  should 
desire  appointment  of  an  assistant  coun- 
sel to  be  responsible  directly  to  such 
members,  the  vice  chairman  shall  nom- 
inate an  individual  as  assistant  counsel. 

We  considered  this  to  be  customary 
procedure,  established  rules  of  committee 
conduct;  but  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  proposes  that  the  com- 
mittee staff  shall  be  under  the  direction 
c  *  a  chief  counsel  and  an  associate  coun- 
sel who  shall  be  as  coequal  as  possible 
In  their  duties  and  authority. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire proposes  to  concede  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  the  privilege  of 
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nominating  the  chief  counsel,  but  only 
if  the  vice  chairman  can  nominate  a 
"coequal"  associate  counsel.  The  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  further 
provides  that  the  .  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  shall  thereafter  alternate  in 
the  selection  of  the  remainder  of  the 
staff,  to  the  end.  as  he  proposes,  of  true 
bipartisanship. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  proposed 
that  the  special  committee  would  have 
two  chairmen — a  chief  counsel  and  a 
coequal  associate  counsel,  a  Republican 
staff  and  a  Democratic  staff.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  we  have  a  committee  that 
could  not  meet  except  by  unanimity  be- 
tween the  chairman  and  vice  chairman, 
or  upon  petition  by  5  of  its  8  members — 
a  committee  that  could  not.  except  by 
formal  vote,  initiate  even  the  most  pre- 
liminary inquiry,  write  a  questionnaire, 
or  propound  a  question  to  a  witness, 
actual  or  prospective.  This,  it  Is  said, 
Mr.  President,  is  bipartisanship. 

I  submit  that  a  committee  so  organized 
with  rules  of  procedure  as  suggested  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
could  not  possibly  follow  a  bipartisan 
approach  in  the  conduct  of  an  investiga- 
tion. Rather,  such  organization  would 
generate  rank  partisanship. 

If  the  special  committee  is  orgtmlzed 
as  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  it  would  not.  in  fact. 
be  a  committee  at  all;  but  rather  a  group 
of  eight  Senators  divided  into  two  sub- 
groups of  four  each,  each  subgroup  hav- 
ing a  chairman,  its  own  chief  counsel, 
and  its  own  staff. 

I  hope  that  these  disagreements  may 
be  resolved.  The  public  interest  requires 
the  proposed  Inquiry  and  corrective 
action. 

I  have  carefully  avoided  the  making  of 
statements  which  might  prejudice  the 
successful  organization  and  operation 
of  the  committee. 

I  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  prospects  of  such  an  inquiry  might 
be  enhanced  by  the  making  of  this  re- 
port and  by  eliminating  myaelf  from 
consideration  as  prospective  chairman  of 
the  q>ecial  committee.  I  shall  be  willing 
to  continue  to  work  with  my  colleagues  as 
a  member  of  the  committee,  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Teimessee  [Mr. 
OoRBl  regarding  the  proposed  rules  for 
the  special  committee. 

So  the  picture  will  be  complete,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  the  suggested 
amendments  offered  by  the  four  members 
of  my  party  to  the  rules  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

~^  There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
arvuioN    voa     Specxax.     CoiucrrTKB    XJmwM 

SucA-ra     RnoLUTtoM     219     or     Pbopqmb 

AJCsmMurra  to  tks  Bduh  or  PaocisuBS 

or    BCMATB     PKBMAIfKKT    SXTSOOaUCITm    DM 

IirvamoATtoivs    as    Xsvxskd    rr    Bxmatob 

Ooas  I 

1.  Move  to  amend  rule  1  toy  striking  out  the 
word  "major"  In  the  first  Une  and  strik- 
ing out  aU  after  the  word  "oommlttee" 
inline  3. 


n.  Move  to  amend  rule  2  by  striking  out 
all  of  the  same  and  inserting  in  place  there- 
of the  following: 

"Subpenas  for  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  protection  of  memorandiuns,  documents, 
and  records  shaU  be  Issued  Jointly  over  the 
signatures  of  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man or  their  designees;  if  after  24  hoiirs 
there  is  unreaolvable  dl^^eement  then  the 
committee  atiall  be  called  Jointly  by  the 
chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  and  the 
matter  of  the  Issuance  of  the  subpena  shaU 
be  decided  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
committee. " 

m.  Move  to  amend  rules  S  and  4  by  strik- 
ing out  all  of  the  same  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  aU  of  the  following: 

"Meetings  shaU  be  called  jointly  by  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman.  In  the  event 
of  the  faUure.  for  any  reason,  of  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  to  call  a  meeting,  a 
majority  of  the  committee  may  call  a  meet- 
ing at  any  time.  Any  meeting  thus  caUed 
shall  not  be  held  untU  after  a  notice  in 
writing  of  at  least  24  hours  is  given  to  all 
committee  members,  48  hours  if  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  the  case  of  aU 
other  meetings,  committee  members  shall  be 
notified  In  writing  reasonably  in  advance  of 
said  meetings,  at  least  48  hoiirs  U  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

IV.  Move  to  amend  rule  5  and  rule  10  by 
striking  out  the  same  and  Inaerting  the  fol- 
lowing which  covers  the  same  subject  matter 
as  weU  as  the  last  sentence  of  rule  1  which 
was  also  stricken: 

"The  determination  of  whether  any  partic- 
ular hearing  shall  be  open  or  in  executive 
session  shall  be  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
conunlttee.  All  examination  of  witnesses  at 
hearings  shaU  be  conducted  by  members  of 
the  committee  or  duly  designated  staff  mem- 
bers, and  the  witnesses  shall  be  sworn.  The 
examination  of  witnesses  at  *»*fir*T'gT  does 
not  preclude  preliminary  Interviews  and  con- 
ferences with  witnesses  and  the  examination 
of  any  papers,  documents  or  records  by  the 
staff  in  the  preparation  of  hearings." 

V.  Move  the  adoption  of  rxile  8. 

VI.  Move  the  adoption  of  rule  7. 

VII.  Move  the  adoption  of  rule  8. 

VIII.  Move  the  adoption  of  rule  0. 

IX.  Move  the  adoption  of  rule  11. 

X.  Move  the  adoption  of  rule  12. 

XI.  Move  to  strike  out  rules  13  and  14  and 
insert  the  following: 

"No  confidential  testimony  taken  or  confi- 
dential material  presented  at  an  executive 
hearing,  or  matters  taken  up  or  discussed 
at  an  executive  meeting  of  the  committee  or 
any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  an  ex- 
ecutive hearing  or  meeting,  nor  any  com- 
mittee reports  or  documents  of  any  sort,  shall 
be  made  public,  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  authorized  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee." 

xn.  Move  to  strike  out  rule  15  and  insert 
In  place  thereof  the  following: 

"The  committee  staff  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  chief  counsel  and  an  associate 
counsel.  The  chief  counsel  shall  be  nom- 
inated by  the  chairman  and  the  associate 
chief  counsel  shall  be  nominated  by  the  vice 
chairman  and  all  other  staff  members  shall 
be  nominated  in  like  fashion  to  the  end 
that  the  committee  staff  may  as  nearly  as 
poaaible  be  bipartisan  In  nature  In  accord- 
ance with  the  membership  of  the  committee. 
AU  nominations  shaU  be  confirmed  for  ap- 
pointment by  a  majority  of  the  whole  com- 
mittee which  shall  also  determine  the  time 
of  entry  on  the  payroll.  The  chairman  shaU 
oertlf  y  all  staff  appointmenta  to  the  financial 
^«rk  of  the  Senate  la  writing.  Staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  dieebaned  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  whole  committee  upon  the  request  oi 
two  or  more  members  of  the  committee.  It 
Is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that  the 
chief  counsel  and  associate  chief  counsel 
shall  be  as  coequal  as  possible  in  their  duties 
and  authority  consistent  with  the  orderly 


conduct   dl   oomniittee  hearings   and   staff 
affairs." 
xm.  Move  adoption  of  rule  16. 

XIV.  Move  adoption  of  rule  17. 

XV.  Move  the  following  motion  and  its 
adoption: 

"All  voiichers  for  the  expenditure  of  money 
as  provided  in  this  resolution  (S.  Res.  219) 
shall  be  certified  as  to  correctness  by  the 
vice  chairman." 

XVI.  Move  the  following  motion  and  its 
adoption : 

"Whenever  in  the  foregoing  rules  the 
words  'majority  of  the  committee'  are  used 
the  same  shall  mean  majority  of  the  whole 
conunlttee  unless  specifically  provided  other- 
wise- 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  troca.  Tennessee  takes 
a  very  pessimistic  and  soml>er  view  of 
this  matter,  and  perhaps  puts  a  glo<»ny 
interpretation,  from  his  point  of  view,  of 
each  of  the  proposals  we  make. 

We  must  remember  that  this  is  a 
special  committee,  composed  of  four 
members  from  each  of  the  two  political 
parties.  The  committee  was  so  estab- 
lished. The  rules  we  suggest  would  re- 
sult in  sharing  the  responsibility — ^in 
short,  in  dual  or  joint  responsibility  and 
dual  direction.  The  committee  is  not  a 
standing  committee,  and  is  not  to  op- 
erate tn  the  way  standing  committees 
have  operated  in  the  past,  each  such 
committee  having  a  majority  and  a  mi- 
nority. Instead,  the  special  committee 
is  composed  of  a  group  of  eight  Senators, 
equally  divided  between  the  two  parties, 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
designated  investigation  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Here  let  me  refer  tol  or  2  of  the  points 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made. 

He  has  said  that  we  suggested  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  he  proposed.  One  of 
our  amendments  provides  that  no  in- 
vestigation shall  be  initiated  without  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  committee. 
That  seems  reasonable  to  us — ^namely, 
that  the  committee,  being  equally  di- 
vided, should  pass  by  majority  vote  on 
the  question  of  proceeding  with  any  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  referred 
to  the  question  of  subpenas.  He  has 
said  subpenas  should  be  issued  by  the 
chairman  of  the  special  committee. 
That  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  a 
standing  committee,  but  this  ccHnmittee 
is  a  special  committee.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  we  suggest,  pro- 
vides that  subpenas  shall  be  issued  over 
the  signatures  of  the  chairman  and  the 
vice  chairman;  and  we  propose  that  if 
there  is  disagreement,  lasting  over  24 
hours  it  be  resolved  by  majority  vote  of 
the  committee.  Therefore,  again  the 
question  would  be  resolved  by  action  of 
the  whole  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  proposed 
that  meetings  be  called  only  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  It  is  our 
suggestion  that  the  meetings  be  called 
Jointly  by  the  chairman  and  the  vice 
chairman.  We  also  suggest  that  in  the 
event  of  f  aUure— lor  any  reason — of  the 
chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  to  caU 
a  meeting,  a  majority  of  the  committee 
may  call  a  meeting  at  any  time. 

Por  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  It  Is 
true  that  the  rules  we  propose  would  not 
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be  those  customarily  followed  in  con- 
nection with  the  procedure  of  a  standing 
committee:  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see Is  quite  correct  In  that  respect. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  niles  we 
have  proposed  provide  for  reasonable 
procedure  for  a  special  committee  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  Senators 
from  each  side  of  the  aisle  In  this  Cham- 
ber, and  that  our  proposal  will  enable 
the  special  committee  to  proceed  with 
dual  responsibility  and  dual  direction. 
Our  amendments  were  drawn  up  on  that 
basis. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  said  that 
we  Insist  on  having  both  a  chief  counsel 
and  an  associate  coimsel.  with  coequal 
powers:  and  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
has  Inferred  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  provide  for  a  minority  counsel. 
We  have  kept  away  from  any  such  sug- 
gestion. We  have  proposed  that  the 
chairman  nominate  the  chief  coimsel 
and  that  the  vice  chairman  nominate  the 
associate  counsel,  and  that  both  coun- 
sel be  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
reasonable  proposal. 

Most  of  the  other  amendments  we 
have  proposed,  which  deal  with  purely 
mechanical  details,  do  not  vary  a  great 
deal,  it  seems  to  me.  from  the  niles  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Teimessee. 
I  have  stated  the  principal  differences. 

In  our  proposals  we  define  the  phrase 
"majority  of  the  committee."  so  there  can 
be  no  question  about  what  will  consti- 
tute a  majority  of  the  committee.  We 
suggest.  In  effect,  that  a  majority  of  the 
committee  shall  mean  a  majority  of  the 
whole  committee,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
elflcaUy  provided. 

80.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
w«  have  not  been  onreasonAbls  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  We  have  suggested 
ft  vtry  fair  set  of  amsodmenU  to  the 
propoMls  made  bjr  tbe  Members  from  the 
other  side. 

I  ean  remember  rtry  deflnitely  that 
Members  of  this  body,  in  spealdng  on  this 
■floor,  and  members  of  the  general  public 
and  members  of  the  press  have  on  various 
oceasloos  in  the  past  tmken  very  strong 
stands  against  runaway  committees  in 
the  ease  of  standing  committees.  Cer- 
tainly in  this  case.  Inasmuch  as  the  com- 
mittee is  a  special  committee  with  an 
equal  nimiber  of  members  from  the  two 
political  parties,  dual  responsibility,  dual 
controls,  and  dual  authority  should.  I  be- 
lieve, constitute  a  fair  basis  of  procedure. 

Mr.  THYE.  B€r.  President.  I  desire  to 
assime  as  much  responsibility  as  any 
other  member  of  the  special  committee 
in  connection  with  this  matter;  I  do  not 
want  the  Record  to  indicate  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  BRracBs]  is  alone  responsible  for 
whatever  decision  those  on  our  side. 
among  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee, reached.  On  the  contrary,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  decision  as  a  group. 

The  special  committee  assembled  at 
the  call  of  the  Vice  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion. We  went  there  as  eight  Members, 
not  as  either  a  minority  or  a  majority. 
Four  of  us  were  from  each  side  of  the 
aisle  In  this  Chamber — 4  Democratic 
Senators  and  4  Republican  Senators. 


The  question  before  us  now  is  not  In 
regard  to  the  investlgaUon  of  any  par- 
ticular person.  The  question  which 
arose  on  this  floor  related  to  whether 
undue  Influence  had  been  exercised  by 
anyone  or  by  any  group  of  persons  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  detrimental  to  sound 
procedure  in  connection  with  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  on  any  subject, 
whether  today  or  yesterday  or  in  the 
future. 

In  the  special  committee,  the  8  mem- 
bers endeavored,  as  a  group,  meeting  at 
the  call  of  the  Vice  President,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  resolution,  to 
organize  the  special  committee  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  committee  would  not 
be  operated  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  only  1  member  or  In  accord- 
ance with  the  discretion  of  the  members 
from  only  1  political  party. 

If  the  time  had  come  for  me.  as  1 
member  of  the  committee,  to  Indicate 
my  best  Judgment  in  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  chairman  for  the  special  com- 
mittee, of  course  I  would  have  proceeded 
to  vote  on  that  question,  along  with  the 
other  7  members,  and  by  means  of  such 
a  vote  a  chairman  would  have  been 
selected.  Anyone  of  the  8  members  is 
eligible  to  be  chairman  of  the  special 
committee.  However,  we  have  not  yet 
endeavored  to  determine  who  shall  be 
the  chairman. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  endeavored  to 
decide  upon  the  rules  to  govern  the  pro- 
cedure of  this  group  of  Senators  in  their 
Investigational  activities.  Once  the  rules 
are  established,  we  can  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  who  shall  be  chair- 
man of  the  special  committee.  However, 
to  date,  no  member  of  the  group  has  been 
chosen  as  Its  spolcesman  or  chairman. 

The  resolution  states  what  the  respon- 
sibilities and  endeavors  of  the  special 
committee  shall  be.  The  special  com- 
mittee designated  2  of  its  members  to  try 
to  resolve  the  question  and  to  arrive  at 
agreement  on  a  set  of  rules.  Those  mem- 
bers were  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Ootil  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  BsmoBsl.  They  met. 
but  they  did  not  resolve  the  differences 
which  seemed  to  exist  between  the  two 
sides. 

We  had  previously  met  in  conference. 
In  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  agreement  on 
the  rules. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
no  one  member  of  the  special  committee 
should  have  the  right  to  issue  subpenas. 
inasmuch  as  the  committee  is  composed 
of  an  equal  nximber  of  members  from  the 
two  political  parties,  from  the  two  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  this  legislative  Chamber. 
Of  course.  If  it  were  a  regular  standing 
committee,  the  rights  of  the  majority 
and  the  rights  of  the  minority  would  be 
clearly  defined  by  the  rules  of  this  leg- 
islative body.  But  it  is  a  special  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  endeavoring  to  organize 
imder  the  special  provisions  of  a  Senate 
resolution.  We  have  endeavored  to  em- 
body in  the  niles  a  provision  safeguard- 
ing us  from  any  runaway  action  such 
as  the  Senator  fron|  New  Hampshire 
suggested. 

We  have  endeavored  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility as  a  political  party  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  Just  as  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  place  responsibility  on  the 


party  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  If 
a  subpena  Is  to  be  Issued,  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman  should  agree.  If 
they  cannot  agree,  the  question  should 
go  baclc  to  the  majority  of  the  committee 
for  action.  That  is  not  an  unreasonable 
request.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable  rule, 
in  my  opinion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sit  on  the  special 
committee  as  a  mere  figurehead.  In 
the  event  there  is  a  deadlock.  I  want 
to  be  certain  that  the  majority  will  act, 
and  that  a  majority  rule,  adopted  by 
the  committee,  will  be  the  governing  fac- 
tor. I  do  not  l)elleve  that  position  to 
be  unreasonable.  We  have  not  yet  se- 
lected a  chairman.  Anyone  assuming 
to  speak  as  chairman  for  that  group  is 
merely  assuming. 

I  have  been  as  disturbed  as  anyone 
could  possibly  be  because  we  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  an  agreement.  If  any 
Senator  should  examine  the  proposed 
rules  which  have  now  been  submitted 
for  the  Rscoao  by  the  distinguished 
senior  member  of  the  committee- 
senior  in  terms  of  jrears  of  service — 
(Mr.  BamoKS  I ,  he  can  see  that  those  pro- 
posed rules  are  fair.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  be  fairmlnded  will  find.  I  believe,  from 
an  examination  of  the  proposed  rules 
Inserted  in  the  Rkcord  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Ocas  I  and  the  rules  proposed  by  the 
Republican  members,  as  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  that 
the  proposed  niles  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  are  rea- 
sonable. I  believe  it  will  be  fotmd  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  en- 
deavor to  resolve  the  question  set  forth 
in  the  resolution,  and  determine  whether 
there  has  been  any  undue  or  unethical 
action  on  the  part  of  anyone  in  an  ef- 
fore  to  influence  any  Member  of  this 
legUlatlve  body. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  rules  are 
such  that  the  committee  can  properly 
function.  I  think  there  Is  ample  safe- 
fguard  against  any  one  individual  taking 
the  committee  into  an  investigational 
activity  which  would  not  be  desired  1^ 
this  legislative  body  or  by  the  citizens 
whom  we  represent. 

The  proposed  rules  are  before  us.  Let 
Senators  examine  them  and  determine 
for  themselves  whether  we  have  been 
tmreasonable  In  our  attempts  to  organ- 
ize the  special  committee. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me?  We 
are  operating  under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
any  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  we  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  each 
member  of  the  special  committee  has 
been  allowed  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  asked  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  to  jrleld  some  of  his 
time  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
recall  to  the  minds  of  Senators  that  this 
resolution  was  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  the  Senate,  there  being  only 
one  dissenting  vote. 
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As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  commit- 
tee is  a  special  committee,  representing 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  an 
institution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  has 
been  proceeding  in  a  perfectly  normal 
and  equitable  manner  in  trying  to  out- 
line certain  rules  of  procedure.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  conunittee  will  divide  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

We  have  an  excellent  example  In  the 
existing  select  committee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  George  1.  The  committee 
has  functioned.  So  far  as  I  know,  none 
of  the  problems  over  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  so  concerned  has 
arisen.  On  that  committee  this  side  of 
the  aisle  is  represented  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridcbs]  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Thye  I .  The  other  side  Is  represented  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  GborcbI 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hay- 
den  1.  That  committee  has  not  divided 
into  two  committees.  It  is  not  function- 
ing as  two  committees  of  two  members 
each. 

In  my  judgment,  with  the  situation 
prevailing,  with  all  8  members  recog- 
nizing a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
Senate,  they  will  not  divide  in  any  such 
manner. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  proper  that  in 
a  matter  of  this  khid  the  majority  of 
the  committee  should  reach  an  agree- 
ment relative  to  Its  rules  and  procedures. 
I  see  nothing  unreasonable  in  that. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  theoretically 
any  one  of  the  eight  members  might  be 
selected  to  be  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  rules  would  apply,  whoever  the 
chairman  might  be.  The  procedures 
would  apply,  whoever  the  chairman 
might  be.  I  express  the  hope,  as  one 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  that  the 
committee  will  proceed  to  agree  upon  the 
deUils  of  organization  and  the  rules  of 
procedure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  members  of  the 
committee  from  b<3th  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  been  proceeding  diligently.  One 
group  has  submitted  certain  proposed 
rules.  The  other  group  has  suggested 
certain  changes  in  those  proposals.  That 
is  normal  procedure.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  does  not  in  any  sense  indicate  that  a 
stalemate  condition  has  been  reached,  in 
which  the  committee  cannot  function. 

Obviously,  the  reason  for  a  special 
committee  of  this  kind  Is  that  one  group 
shall  not  impose  Its  will  upon  the  other 
group.  I  think  that  Is  proper  In  connec- 
tion with  a  subject  which  affects  the 
Senate  as  an  institution.  This  is  an 
area  In  which  I  believe  reasonable  men 
can  sit  down  together  and.  In  a  reason- 
able way,  arrive  at  rules  which  will  meet 
the  approval  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  this  body. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been  speak- 
ing the  wishes  of  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues on  the  committee.  He  was  se- 
lected to  represent  us  in  conversations 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
What  he  has  stated,  I  think,  represents 
the  opinion  of  all  the  Democrats  on  the 
committee.    He  has  stated  that  he  could 


not  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee under  the  rules  suggested.  I  think 
it  Is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  col- 
leagues that  none  of  them  could  accept 
the  chairmanship  under  those  rules. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that,  In  fair- 
ness to  the  Senate,  the  members  of  the 
special  committee  should  meet  this  aft- 
ernoon or  tomorrow  and  reach  a  final 
decision.  It  may  be  that  It  will  be  Im- 
possible for  us  to  proceed,  in  which  case 
I  think  we  should  unanimously  report 
that  fact  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  can 
then  have  the  choice  of  either  appoint- 
ing eight  new  members,  who  could  per- 
haps agree  on  rules,  or  follow  the  sug- 
gestion put  forward  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraI  to  appoint  a 
committee  consisting  of  5  Democrats 
and  4  Republicans:  or  return  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  the  standing  committees, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Only  foiu*  times  In  the  past  24  years 
have  we  had  bipartisan  select  commit- 
tees. Those  four  times  have  all  been  In 
the  past  2  years.  In  each  case  the  select 
conmilttee  had  to  deal  with  a  narrow  set 
of  facts.  One  select  committee  was 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
WATKUfsl,  another  dealt  with  the  mall 
cover  case  concerning  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hsnn»cs1  B,nC  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  McCarthy],  a 
third  Involved  a  proposal  to  Increase  the 
pay  of  Members  of  Congress.  That 
committee  was  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KxrAwxal.  The 
fourth  such  committee  is  that  operating 
today  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr,  OBoacBl. 

I  am  not  sure  that  such  committees, 
which  have  operated  successfully,  can 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  action  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  in  setting 
up  this  committee.  The  other  commit' 
tees  to  which  I  have  referred  dealt  with 
a  narrow  state  of  facts,  and  were  in- 
tended to  deal  with  single  issues  on  an 
equiUble  basis,  representing  the  will  of 
the  Senate. 

But  in  this  case  we  are  dealing  with  a 
problem  which  is  Infinitely  broader  and 
more  complicated.  Therefore  I  am  not 
convinced  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
any  eight  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
agree  on  procedure  and  to  give  the  chair- 
man the  power  which  we  believe  any 
chairman  should  have.  Therefore  It 
may  be  necessary,  as  I  have  said,  to  come 
back  to  the  Senate  and  ask  that  a  special 
committee  with  different  members  be 
appointed.  Perhaps  the  memtwrs  of 
such  new  committee  could  reach  an 
agreement,  although  I  doubt  It.  Or  a 
committee  consisting  of  S  Democrats  and 
4  Republicans  could  be  appointed,  giving 
to  the  chairman  the  power  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  suggested. 
Otherwise  the  standing  committees 
should  look  Into  the  problem. 
Spealdng  as  a  member  of  the  Com-. 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  will 
remember  that  on  the  day  of  the  vote 
on  the  gas  bill,  expressions  were  made 
by  both  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  should  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  re- 
lating to  payments  of  moneys  and  at- 
tempts to  influence  votes,  and  other 
related  matters. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  review  the  long  and  tortuous 
course  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  the  special  commitee. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  expressed  many  of  the 
views  I  have  long  held  with  regard  to 
this  subject. 

There  are  presently  in  existence  sub- 
committees of  standing  committees, 
which  are,  with  relation  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  respective  political 
parties  in  the  Senate,  so  composed  In 
balance  as  to  give  the  responsible  party, 
namely,  the  majority  party,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  leadership.  On  the  day  the 
matter  was  brought  up,  the  majority 
leader  stated  that  the  Sulacommlttee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  had  jurisdic- 
tion and  that  the  majority  leader  had 
confidence  In  Its  chairman,  meaning  at 
that  time  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  am  sure  he  also  has  confidence  in  the 
subcommittee  under  Its  present  chalr- 
man^iip.  The  majority  leader  stated 
that  the  sulKommittee  could  proceed 
with  the  exercise  of  its  assigned  legal 
f  unctl<m  as  a  creature  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Getting  down  to  the  point  I  have  in 
mind,  would  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  subcommittee  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  general  sub- 
ject matter  of  so-called  lobbying,  be  sat- 
isfied to  undertake  such  an  investigation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  it  should  be  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  to  proceed  with 
such  an  investigation,  our  subeommittee 
would  be  prepared  to  go  ahead  and  func- 
tion. One  reason  why  the  gpedal  com- 
mittee was  set  up  was  that  in  four  pre- 
vious instances  such  special  committees 
had  worked  successfully.  Because  the 
subject  was  of  equal  interest  to  the  ma- 
jority and  to  the  minority,  perhaps  It 
was  worthwhile  to  try  to  proceed  along 
the  line  suggested  by  the  appointment 
of  a  special  committee.  Perhaps  we 
can  succeed;  perhaps  we  can  not.  As  I 
said.  I  Iselleve  we  should  try  to  come  to  a 
decision.  If  we  cannot  stioceed  within 
the  next  24  hours,  speaking  as  chairman 
of  my  subcommittee,  I  believe  our  sub- 
ccKnmlttee  is  fully  prepared  to  do  what- 
ever the  Senate  may  decide  we  should 
do. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  If  I  may  do  so 
through  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
GORE],  who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 


mlt^^n  OoTemmentb^eratlons.  i  be--"-**^^ 

lieve  that  committee  is  prepared  to  look     uHBertook   early^  i«J_  th^  ^I?'^!^ 

into  the  question  of  lobbying,  which  is 


its  special  respcmslbllity. 

In  any  case.  I  believe  we  should  meet 
this  afternoon  to  resolve  the  Issue  and 
report  back  to  the  Senate  by  tomorrow. 


some  3  or  4  weeks  ago.  to  proceed 
promptly,  believing  that  speed  and 
promptness  and  vigor  and  sincerity 
were  the  very  essence  of  this  kind  of 
investigation  imder  the  circumstances 
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which  confronted  us.  whether  the  dis- 
tlnguiahed  Senator  from  Tennessee  does 
not  believe  that  the  diUy  authorized  Sub- 
committee on  PrlTlleges  and  Elections  is 
prepared  to  proceed  in  the  domain  over 
which  it  has  jurisdiction. 

Ifr.  GORE.  I  wish  first  to  make  it 
very  platn  on  the  Rscoan  that  there  is 
no  personal  clash  between  the  distin- 
guished senior  Smator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Bkidgis]  and  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  Our  personal  re- 
lations have  been  very  pleasant,  not  only 
throughout  this  trjring  episode,  but 
throughout  our  long  teniire  in  Congress. 
I  intended  no  personal  reference,  and  I 
made  no  personal  reference.  I  merely 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  since  all  Senators 
were  Involved,  to  make  my  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  jrield  to  me  further.  I  should  like  to 
say.  in  reply  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missoiui — and  I  say  this  in 
all  frankness — I  have  not  yet  given  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  which  he 
suggests.  I  have  not  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  confer  with  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  should  like  to 
defer  comment  on  the  suggestion  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  and  Mr.  LEHMAN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BnLi  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
fr(»n  Massachusetts  yield;  If  so.  to 
whom? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yields  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  My 
colleagues  will  recall  that  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee came  up  on  February  22.  I  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  the  selection 
of  a  select  committee  and  the  displace- 
ment of  a  standing  committee  which  al- 
ready had  adequate  powers.  I  felt  at 
the  time  that  to  do  so  was  bad  govern- 
ment. I  felt  it  was  bad  procedxu'e.  and 
that  it  would  not  in  any  way  satisfy  the 
people  of  the  country.  I  will  read  a 
very  brief  part  of  what  I  said  at  that 
time: 

I  hop*  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  not 
take  offense  when  I  say  the  committee  will 
be  a  hand-selected  committee,  and  will  dis- 
place a  legally  constituted  subcommittee  of 
a  standing  committee.  I  do  not  beUcve  that 
will  satisfy  the  people  of  the  United  States: 
X  bellw*  that  the  doubts  and  suspicions  re- 
garding what  has  happened  will  continue. 

I  repeated  that  statement  time  after 
time  in  my  remarks.  I  believe  more 
strongly  than  ever  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  not  satisfied  by 
that  procedure.  We  have  appointed  a 
special  committee  over  my  strong  pro- 
test. That  is  water  over  the  dam.  But 
the  committee  has  done  nothing.  They 
have  not  even  elected  a  chairman.  I 
say  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  command 
that  unless  we  do  something  promptly  to 
carry  on  an  Investigation,  particularly 
an  Investigation  of  the  oil  and  gas  lobby, 
we  will  not  satisfy  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  will  encourage 


the  suspicion  that  this  great  body,  of 
which  I  am  deeply  proud  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber, has  abdicated  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities.   They  will  believe  that  we  will 
not  carry  on  a  vigorous  and  thorough  in- 
veetlgaUon    regardless    of    the    conse- 
quences  and   regardless   of   where   the 
chips  may  fall  or  who  may  be  involved. 
I  urge  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  c<Hn- 
mand  that  the  investigation  be  carried 
on  without  fear  or  favor,  and  without 
any   impediment   whatever.    It   is    the 
only  way  we  can  act  if  we  want  to  satisfy 
the  people  of  the  United  States.    That 
is  what  we  must  do  if  we  wish  to  sat- 
isfy them  that  the  Senate  means  busi- 
ness  and   that  their  interests  will   be 
safeguarded.     I   am   deeply   convinced 
that  a  vigorous  investigation  must  be 
pursued   promptly.     If   the  differences 
and  disputes   in  the  select   committee 
cannot  be  resolved  immediately,  the  in- 
vestigation should  be  turned  over  to  the 
Privileges  and  Elections  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that  it  would 
have  been  a  mistake  for  us  to  not  set 
up  the  special  committee  and  give  that 
committee  an  opportunity  to  function. 
It  may  not  be  able  to  function,  but  the 
decision  to  set  it  up  was  a  sound  one.  in 
my  opinion.  I  believe  in  the  next  24 
hours  we  will  know  whether  we  will 
succeed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
to  me?         

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wish  to 
take  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
to  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  necessary  time  to  the  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
the  Senator  from  California  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  perhaps  I  mis- 
understood the  implications  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  hope  he  was  not  indi- 
cating an  ultimatum  or  deadline,  or  sug- 
gesting that  the  committee  would  have 
to  report  to  the  Senate  by  tomorrow 
or  alternative  action  would  be  taken. 

The  special  committee  was  set  up  by 
mandate  of  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  79 
to  1.  Only  one  vote  was  cast  against 
the  creation  of  the  special  committee. 
At  the  time  the  committee  was  estab- 
lished expressions  were  made  by  vari- 
ous Senators,  including  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  has  Just  spoken. 
In  any  event,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  it  was  felt  that  setting  up  the 
special  committee  was  the  proper  way  to 
proceed.  It  seems  to  me  there  have 
been  no  dilatory  delays.  The  commit- 
tee has  been  going  ahead  in  an  orderly 
fashion  in  an  attempt  to  prescribe  its 
rules  of  procedure. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Senators  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle,  with  the  Senate  so 
closely  divided  as  It  is.  should  have  pre- 
sented to  them  what  might  be  inter- 
preted to  be  an  uiumatum  that  a  dead- 


line has  been  set.  and  that  within  a 
certain  time  the  committee  must  do  a 
certain  thing  or  an  alternative  course 
of  action  would  be  taken.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  did  not 
mean  to  give  that  Implication,  but  I 
wish  the  record  to  be  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  it  was  not  my  intention, 
of  course,  to  issue  an  ultimatum.  But 
the  special  committee  met  a  week  ago 
last  Wednesday,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  we  would  be  able  at  least  to  select 
a  chairman,  and  that  the  adoption  of 
rules  would  not  take  too  long.  Now 
almost  2  weeks  have  passed,  and  we 
have  not  selected  a  chairman  or  agreed 
on  rules.  So.  while  it  may  be  premature 
to  say  we  can  report  tomorrow,  I  think 
we  can  report  to  the  Senate  next  week. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  not  intended  to  rise  again,  but  be- 
cause of  the  implication  of  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  that  the  committee 
would  report  to  the  Senate  tomorrow. 
I  would  not  wish  to  see  the  Senate  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  wherein  either 
the  Senator,  or  the  committee  which 
was  established  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  Senate,  would  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  having  to  deal  with  a  gun  at 
Its  head. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  committee  se- 
lected the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  ne- 
gotiate. The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
came  to  the  floor  because  he  felt  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  were  fur- 
ther from  any  agreement  than  they  were 
last  week.  The  committee  as  a  whole 
has  an  obligation  to  consider  the  matter 
of  organization  and.  if  we  cannot  agree, 
to  come  back  and  tell  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  We  are  operating  under  a 
unanimous -consent  agreement. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  used? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFTICER.  The 
Senator  has  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  a  minute  or  so  to  point  out  that 
I  am  in  agreement  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  said.  Our  rela- 
tions have  been  most  pleasant  as  always 
and  there  has  been  no  ill  feeling  whatso- 
ever. 

May  I  also  point  out.  In  connection 
with  the  reference  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  loss  of  time,  that 
a  tragic  thing  happened  in  the  life  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  He  was  called 
to  his  home  in  Tennessee  by  the  death  of 
his  father  the  latter  part  of  last  week, 
and  did  not  return.  I  think,  until  night 
before  last.  Yesterday  was  the  first  op- 
portunity we  had  to  discuss  the  matter. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  or  his  colleagues,  and. 
certainly,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  with  whom  we 
all  deeply  ssnnpathize.  that  this  unavoid- 
able delay  took  place. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  that  we  are  operating 
under  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
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and  the  agreement  embraces  only  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  a  period  of 
20  minutes  each. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleagues  from  Biinnesota  and  New 
Hampshire. 

We  set  out  to  follow  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  resolution.  There  is.  of 
course,  a  standing  committee  which  has 
majority  and  minority  members.  We 
felt  and  still  feel  that  what  we  were  to  do 
was  to  cary  out  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  a  committee  composed  of  4  Mem- 
bers from  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  4 
Members  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  very  much  amazed.  Mr.  President, 
and,  I  might  say,  disappointed,  to  find 
so  much  pessimism  expressed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  getting  together  and  adopting 
a  code  of  rules  and  doing  what  we  are 
charged  with  doing  as  Members  of  this 
body.  I  have  no  such  pessimistic  ap- 
proach to  the  question.  We  have  had 
only  one  meeting  of  the  committee.  Yet 
there  is  talk  about  discharging  it  and 
turning  its  duties  over  to  some  other 
committee. 

To  my  mind,  that  does  not  Indicate  a 
complete  desire  to  see  that  the  rules  are 
ultimately  agreed  to.  and  then  that  the 
members  will  ultimately  work  together. 
The  first  important  step  we  had  to  take 
was  to  adopt  rules  under  which  this 
rather  unusual  special  committee  should 
operate.  The  first  suggestion  made  was 
that  in  order  to  make  sure  there  would 
be  no  question  about  procedure,  if  the 
members  of  one  party  had  the  right  to 
nominate  the  chairman,  the  members 
of  the  other  party  might  have  the  right 
to  nominate  the  chief  counsel.  That 
seemed  to  be  a  nonpartisan  or  bypar- 
tisan  approach. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield? 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  matter  was  brought  to  my 
attention  night  before  last.  I  heard 
there  was  a  rumor  in  the  press  gallery 
to  the  effect  that  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers were  prepared  to  resign  from  the 
special  committee.  I  immediately  asked 
if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  were 
available,  and  I  was  told  that  he  was 
attending  the  funeral  of  his  father.  I 
then  called  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  ANOsasoifl  and  asked  him 
if  there  was  any  truth  to  the  rumor,  and 
he  assured  me  there  was  not. 

The  statement  which  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ooasl  made 
to  the  Senate  a  short  time  ago  was 
essentially  the  same  statement  he  made 
to  me  late  yesterday  afternoon  when  I 
returned  to  the  city.  At  that  time  I 
asked  him  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  situation  and  the  differences 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  with  the  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  committee.  Late  last 
night  I  talked  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Ainixasoif].  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Knnmr].  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gou], 
but  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  reach 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Mc- 


Clklxjm],  because  he  was  In  a  COTunit- 
tee  meeting  where  Secretary  Weeks  was 
testifying. 

I  asked  the  minority  leader  to  meet 
with  me  as  soon  as  the  Senate  assem- 
bled today,  and  he  told  me  he  would 
as  soon  as  we  had  finished  the  morning 
hour. 

I  hope  the  decision  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  not  an  irrevocable 
decision.  I  am  not  one  who  attmds  1 
or  2  meetings  and  gets  so  discouraged 
that  I  throw  up  my  hands.  I  sometimes 
have  as  much  dlfllculty  consulting  and 
finding  an  area  of  agreement  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  as  I  have  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  133d  P(->alm.  which  says: 

Behold,  bow  good  and  how  pleasant  it  Is 
for  brethren  to  dweU  together  in  unity. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  correct; 
he  did  warn  against  the  pitfalls  and  the 
dangers,  but  he  voted  for  the  resolution 
when  79  Members  of  the  Senate  voted 
for  the  appointment  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, and  I  selected  the  very  best  man 
I  knew. 

We  already  have  the  George  commit- 
tee functioning.  I  would  express  the 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  not  make  his  decision  final.  I  said 
that  to  him  yesterday.  I  also  express 
the  hope  that  the  minority  members  will 
carefully  consider  and  reevaluate  their 
decision.  Perhaps  there  is  some  meeting 
ground. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee,  and  I  never  found 
it  necessary  to  have  unusual  powers 
vested  in  the  chairman.  I  have  usually 
found  that  most  of  the  members  of  my 
committee  were  as  anxious  to  get  the 
facts  as  I  was.  I  believe  that  will  be 
the  case  in  this  instance. 

If.  however,  the  committee  cannot  se- 
lect a  chairman  and  cannot  organize, 
and  must  divide  according  to  party  lines, 
then  another  course  of  action  will  have 
to  be  followed. 

I  should  like  to  urge  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, to  wait  until  the  cmnmittee  can 
have  further  meetings,  and  wait  imtil 
the  George  committee  can  get  additional 
authority  and  time,  which  I  understand 
they  were  prepared  to  request  this  mcHH- 
Ing.  and  only  deferred  at  my  request. 
If  it  cannot,  then  we  can  have  the  2  to  1 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions take  over.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. I  have  no  doubt  about  that 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction  over  a  large 
part  of  the  field  covered  by  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  made  it  abundantly  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  press,  and  to  the  coimtry  that 
there  was  not  one  word  in  the  resolu- 
tion creating  the  special  committee 
which  deprived  that  sulscommittee  of 
any  authority.  I  made  that  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hxmnincs] 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GOBI  I. 

If  we  are  unable  to  approach  the  mat- 
ter from  the  standpoint  of  equal  repre- 
sentation, when  the  Senate  today  Is 
operating  on  the  basis  of  a  division  of 
48  to  47.  then  the  majority  party  will 
assume  its  full  responsibilities;  and  there 
are  apprc^riate  committees — ^the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 


the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions—which can  take  over  from  there. 

But  I  am  not  one  who  is  willing  to 
admit  that  it  is  necessary  to  decide  that 
question  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow 
morning.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  it 
would  be  somewhat  inappropriate  any- 
way to  have  two  special  or  select  com- 
mittees operating  at  the  same  time.  All 
of  us  had  hoped  that  the  committee 
headed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  GborgbI  would  by  now 
have  concluded  its  work.  That  com- 
mittee first  asked  for  an  additional  10 
days  of  authority;  this  morning  they 
have  asked  for  a  few  more  days.  I  have 
asked  the  m«nbers  of  the  George  com- 
mittee to  withhold  ttieir  request  until 
this  discussion  had  taken  place. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  withhold 
Judgment,  to  pvirsue  the  suggestion  as 
reasonable  men.  a  little  fiu-ther.  and  to 
give  me  an  opportunity,  at  least,  to  talk 
with  the  members  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  my  side  of  the  aisle  and  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  whom 
I  have  always  found  to  be  willing  to  ac- 
cord to  me  the  same  privileges  he  re- 
serves for  himself. 

I  think  that  if  that  be  done,  we  shall 
perhaps  come  up  with  an  answer  which 
will  meet  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  American  people.  If  we  do  not. 
we  may  divide  into  a  party  hassle,  and 
stand  here  and  tie  the  Senate  in  a  knot, 
where  our  action  would  not  be  so  con- 
structive as  I  should  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
yielding  to  me.  and  I  apologize  to  him 
for  speaking  as  long  as  I  have. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  majority  leader  that  the  situa- 
tion is  far  from  hopeless.  I  make  the 
suggestion,  before  the  committee  has  a 
second  meeting,  and  we  talk  about  turn- 
ing the  matter  over  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee which  has  authority  to  investi- 
gate any  matters  of  this  kind,  that  after 
one  meeting  on  such  an  important  issue 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  reason- 
able men  cannot  get  together  to  draft  a 
set  of  rules. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  suggestion 
that  if  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  nominated  a  chairman,  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  should 
have  the  right  to  nominate  a  chief  coun- 
sel, or  vice  versa,  is  fair. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  was  fair.  In  the 
nomination  of^  the  subcommittee,  to 
make  certain  that  we  carried  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Senate,  and  completed 
the  work  as  charged  by  the  Senate.  It 
was  suggested  that  we  nominate  alter- 
nately and  that  the  selection  should  be 
made  always  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I,  as  one  member  of  the  committee — 
and  I  think  perhaps  I  express  the  views 
of  all— did  not  seek  this  appointment.  I 
wish  I  were  not  on  the  committee.  But 
it  is  a  duty  which  I.  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  intend  to  perform  in  a  complete 
manner.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  we 
can  get  t<«ether  and  devise  a  set  of  rules 
In  order  to  complete  the  business  as- 
signed us  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
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thai  the  Senate  Is  operating  under  a 
unanioMHis-consent  agreement,  by  which 
each  member  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  under  the  authority  of  Senate 
Resolution  219  will  be  recogi^wd  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wlU  the  8»ator  from  Massachu- 
setts yield  1  minute  of  his  ttose  to  the 
Senator  from  Looislana? 

Mr.  KENVIEDT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  my  time  has  been  completely 
exhausted. 

Mr.  IX>NO.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
withhold  my  request  until  the  Senate  re- 
turns to  the  h— Inrnn  of  the  mmming 


Mr.  BfOOOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  wining,  if  the  other  members 
of  the  special  committee  also  are  willing, 
to  release  the  remainder  of  ray  time,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  resume  its  normal 
business. 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President,  I  so  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hkm- 
MiNesl  whatever  time  remains  to  me. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  Is 
recognized  for  the  remainder  of  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
which  is  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  generosity  and  graciousness  in 
enabling  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
matter  now  before  the  Senate.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  committees  so  far  un- 
dertaking the  investigation  into  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  the  special  committee 
and  related  matters. 

At  the  outset,  the  majority  leader 
made  the  siiggestion.  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  that  there  be  a  commit- 
tee of  four,  a  select  committee,  with 
limited  authority.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  the  present  select  committee  has 
not  been  able  to  stay  within  the  limits 
of  its  authority,  which  related  only  to 
the  matter  affecting  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  CasiI.  It  has  not 
stayed  within  the  authority  as  to  time, 
but  has  asked  for  additional  time.  For 
that.  I  do  not  criticize  any  member  of  the 
select  committee,  nor.  indeed,  the  com- 
mittee itself.  I  have  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy for  them  and  understanding  of 
their  problems,  as  I  had  at  the  outset, 
becaiise  I  think  many  Senators  knew  full 
well  that  the  committee  could  not  stay 
within  the  bounds,  limitations,  and  con- 
fines of  the  unanimous-consent  request 
upon  which  the  Senate  voted.  We  knew 
at  the  outset  that  the  select  committee 
was  doomed  to  failure  in  its  efforts  to 
stay  within  these  limitations.  The 
breadth  and  scope  of  the  examination 
has  Indicated  that  the  committee  has 
gone  Into  matters  far  beyond  those  re- 
lating to  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  regularly  constituted  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  made 
an  attempt  to  proceed  with  this  matter, 
as  had  been  suggested  by  the  minority 
and  majority  leaders  on  the  day  of  the 
Totlng  of  the  resolution.  I  was  the  chalr- 
PMtfi  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  an- 


nounced. Just  before  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Porml 
made  his  motion  to  recommit  the  natu- 
ral-gas bin.  Uiat  I  certainly  thought  the 
Senate  was  not  prepared  to  vote  on  the 
question  imill  the  matters  In  contro- 
versy were  thoroughly  examined  and 
explored.  Indeed.  I  thought  we.  as  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  owed  it  to 
the  country  to  conduct  and  promote  a 
f  uU  and  complete  investigation.  We  were 
frustrated  in  that  attempt  that  after- 
noon by  the  appointment  of  the  select 
committee. 

Now  there  is  a  third  committee  which 
has  undertaken  to  explore  the  matter. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  be  critical 
of  any  member  of  that  committee.  I 
realize  there  are  many  problcons  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  a  commit- 
tee, such  as  the  formulating  of  rules  and, 
indeed,  the  election  of  a  chairman;  and 
I  might  say 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  U  I  may  complete 
my  statement,  then  I  shall  yield. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I.  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  policy  committee,  upon  his 
representation  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Goail 
would  be  agreeable  to  having  the  present 
special  committee,  which  is  now  in  dif- 
ficulty, assume  responsibility,  said  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wanted 
It  that  way.  I  certainly  would  not  oppose 
him;  Indeed.  I  would  be  for  him. 

We  have  now  a  proliferation  of  com- 
mittees. We  have  found  that  the  com- 
mittees have  not  been  able  to  function. 
Those  committees  are  composed  of  Sen- 
ators who  are  sincere,  and  whose  sin- 
cerity and  integrity  I  do  not  in  the  least 
impugn.  I  do  question  the  Judgment 
and  opinion  that  prompt  results  will  be 
obtained. 

The  Senate  Is  now  a  month,  almost  to 
the  day,  away  from  the  Monday  which 
was  the  date  of  the  vote  upon  the  nat- 
ural-gas bill,  and  the  select  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
GcoRGX],  has  been  functioning,  but  cer- 
tainly not  within  the  limits  sxiggested  by 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  some 
terminal  date.  There  has  to  be  a  time 
within  ahlch  reasonable  men  can  try  to 
get  together,  or  a  time  within  which 
reasonable  men  must  determine  that  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  get  together 
and  give  full  credit  to  both  sides.  Of 
course,  it  siiould  be  said  thr.'.  reasonable 
men  do  not  always  see  things  alike.  But 
I  should  like  to  say  that.  If  a  week  from 
today,  which,  according  to  my  calcula- 
tion, will  be  the  15th  of  March,  the 
special  committee  has  not  organized,  is 
not  prepared  to  proceed  with  business. 
has  not  elected  a  chairman,  has  not 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  basis  of 
which  it  can  function  and  operate.  I 
shall  move  that  the  special  committee 
be  discharged  and  that  Its  functions  be 
returned  to  the  regular  standing  com- 
mittees of  this  body,  in  whom  we  also 
should  and  must  have  confidence,  and 
that  the  matter  be  gone  into  by  those 
committees,  as  some  of  us  thought 
should  have  been  done  from  the  outset. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield* 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  not  recaU 
that  on  the  day  he  mentions,  when  the 
matter  was  before  the  Senate  and  It  had 
been  quite  apparent  that  the  Senate  it- 
self was  to  take  action  on  the  matter, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mtsaonrl. 
who  was  then  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, called  a  meeting  and  sununoned 
a  witness  before  the  subcommittee  with- 
out the  minority  member  being  given 
advice  of  such  a  meeting,  and  the  minor- 
ity member  of  ttiat  subcontmlttee  got  his 
information  from  the  news  on  the  ticker- 
tape  brought  to  him  by  a  newspaperman? 
It  is  that  type  of  situation  which  I  think 
the  Senate  as  a  body  has  the  right  to 
make  sure  is  not  repeated  In  either  a 
select  committee  or  a  special  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  My  time  is  running 
short.  I  shall  only  say  that  announce- 
ment was  made  the  preceding  day  that 
the  subcommittee  would  meet  the  next 
morning  at  10  o'clock.  T^ie  subcommit- 
tee met.  There  were  various  objections 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  On  noon  that  day,  before  the 
select  committee  had  been  appointed,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  looked  for 
the  Senator  from  Nebra-ska  on  the  floor. 
It  happened  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  was  on  the  floor, 
and.  by  common  agreement,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  ver- 
bally invited  him  to  appear  before  our 
subcommittee  at  2  o'clock  that  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  and  Mr.  CURTIS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bnui  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  yield,  and.  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  should  like  to 
complete  this  statement.  If  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  declines  to  yield. 

Mr  HENNINGS.  I  shaU  yield  as  soon 
as  I  have  completed  the  statement  I 
wish  to  make  in  this  connection. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  then  called  my  ofBce  and  said 
he  would  like  to  have  a  letter.  A  letter 
was  written  and  delivered  to  him.  He 
later  notified  the  subcommittee  that  he 
was  precluded  from  appearing  because 
of  a  ruling  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  could  not  appear 
before  any  other  committee.  Indeed, 
as  I  recall,  he  was  advised  not  to  speak 
to  any  other  person  about  the  matter. 
As  an  added  largess,  he  was  told  he 
might  be  represented  by  counsel. 

Mr.  CURTIS  and  Mr.  CASE  of  South 
Dakota  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield,  and  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  There  was  some  in- 
dication that  the  committee  proceeded 
Improperly.  As  I  was  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  at  that  time.  I  want  to 
make  It  perfectly  plain  It  was  our  effort 


to  proceed  expeditiously.  It  was  our  ef- 
fort to  proceed  promptly,  and  it  was  our 
effort  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
I  question  the  integrity  and  sincerity 
of  nobody,  but  I  do  not  want  any  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  my  own  integrity  and 
sincerity  in  my  efforts  to  brliig  before 
the  subcommittee  that  afternoon  the 
dlstlnguisbed  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, who  later  eaid  he  would  appear, 
not  as  a  witness  before  the  committee, 
but  would  appear  in  conferences  with 
us,  which  he  did.  as  wiU  appear  in  the 
record  of  the  subcommittee  meeting 
that  afternoon.  

Mr.  KNOWLAND  and  Mr.  CURTIS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  point  Is  that 
we  should  have  faith  and  confidence  in 
each  other  in  matters  of  integrity,  even 
if  we  may  differ  in  matters  of  procedure, 
as  apparently  Is  the  case  at  the  present 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  mmute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Then  I  shaU  jrield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
what  he  well  knows,  that  the  minority 
leader  has  not  questioned  his  integrity, 
and  I  do  not  think  anything  the  minority 
leader  has  said  could  have  any  such  im- 
plication: but,  since  I  am  in  the  position 
of  minority  leader,  I  say  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  the  prop<;r  procedure  for  a  com- 
mittee to  call  a  meeting  without  due  no- 
tice being  given  to  the  minority  member. 
If  I  were  sitting  on  the  majority  side 
instead  of  on  the  minority  side,  I  would 
not  want  any  Member  on  this  side  who 
might  be  chairman  of  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  fail  to  give  adequate  notice 
to  the  minority.  I  say  that  as  a  general 
matter  of  principle  and  fairness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  wiU  yield  1  minute 
to  me.  I  want  to  caU  attention  to  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia informed  the  majority  leader,  at 
the  noon  hour,  that  the  committee  meet- 
ing had  been  called  without  notice  to  the 
minority  meml)er,  the  majority  leader 
said  that  such  procedure  was  entirely  un- 
acceptable to  him,  and  that  he  would  take 
action  to  see  It  did  not  happen  in  the 
future,  if  he  could. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
day  Senate  Resolution  205  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  met  in  the 
morning  in  executive  session.  I  believe 
that  was  on  February  7.  We  spent  the 
morning  in  executive  session,  discussing 
matters  of  Jurisdiction  and  related  ques- 
tions. 

The  hour  arrived  for  the  Senate  to 
btCin  Its  proceedings.    We  were  noti- 
I  believe  b^  a  telephone  call,  that 


the  Senate  was  in  session.  The  Senate 
was  then  voting  on  Senate  Resolution 
205.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittee 
broke  up  with  an  announcement  by  the 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennxngs],  that  we 
would  meet  that  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 
At  no  time  was  I  ever  informed  that 
there  would  be  a  public  meeting  at  2 
o'clock.  At  no  time  was  I  ever  informed 
that  the  press  and  radio  and  movies  and 
television  representatives  would  be 
there.  At  no  time  was  I  advised  that 
we  were  going  to  begin  an  Investigation 
of  the  incident  relating  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Casal  on  that 
afternoon.  And  at  no  time  was  I  in- 
formed that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  asked  to  appear  as  a  witness. 
The  Information  came  to  me  from  a 
member  of  the  press.  I  suggested  to 
him  that.  sm*ely,  he  was  mistaken.  As 
I  recaU,  somebody  else  mentioned  it. 
Finally  a  member  of  the  press  sought 
me  out  in  the  Senate  restaurant,  shortly 
after  1  o'clock,  and  again  brought  me  the 
news  that  there  was  to  be  a  public  meet- 
ing, that  the  subcommittee  was  going  to 
undertake  the  investigation  of  the  Case 
incident,  and  that  it  was  going  to  have 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  there, 
all  three  of  which  statements  were  news 
to  me. 

I  called  my  office,  had  my  assistants 
call  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, of  which  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections  is  a  part, 
and  I  was  notified  that  what  had  been 
reported  was  true.  I  immediately  re- 
ported the  matter  to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    Mr.  President,  wIU 

the  Senator  yield  for  one  observation? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    I  regret  very  much 

that  the  Senator  was  not  notified.     I 

take  his  word  that  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  say  I 
was  notified? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  say  I  toke  the  Sen- 
ator's word  that  he  was  not.  I  am  very 
happy  to  take  his  word  for  it,  but  com- 
mittee counsel  was  asked  to  notify  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  that  the  sub- 
committee would  meet  that  afternoon. 
The  period  between  the  morning  meet- 
ing and  the  afternoon  meeting  was 
rather  brief.  An  effort  was  made  to 
reach  the  Senator.  I  believe  the  Senator 
-was  with  some  people  from  his  State. 
At  any  rate,  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
every  effort  was  made  to  communicate 
with  him,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  be 
surreptitious  or  to  be  unfair.  I  did  not 
Invite  the  movie  cameras,  nor  did  others 
who  happened  to  be  there. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  decline 
to  yield  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Srielded  to  the  Senator  frcmi  Nebraska 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CUJITIS.  WeU.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  from  New  |iampshire  yield  ad- 
ditional time  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska? 
Mr.  BRIDOES.   How  much  time  have 

I  remaining,  Mr,  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OF7ICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  2  mhiutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state,  further,  that  my  office  was  not 
notified  of  that  meeting;  and  I  was  right 
here  in  the  building  aU  the  time.  Had 
those  in  my  office  been  notified,  they 
would  have  known  where  to  find  me. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  wiU  yield  fm*- 
ther  in  regard  to  this  matter,  let  me  state 
that  I  have  just  been  handed  an  excerpt 
from  the  minutes  of  the  subcommittee. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  thinic  we  need 
get  into  a  great  deal  of  controversy  about 
this  matter,  because  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator fnmi  Nebraska  is  sincere  and  truth- 
ful in  aU  he  sajrs,  and  I  hope  he  will  take 
my  word  for  what  I  have  to  say. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  that 
day,  February  7,  reflect  this: 

Because  of  the  time  element,  the  chairman 
ordered  that  the  meeting  adjourn  at  tbia 
poln^— 

That  was  when  the  Senate  began  Its 
session  at  11  a.  m. — 
and  reconvene  this  afternoon  at  2  p.  m. 

As  to  the  other  elements,  if  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  not  notified — and  I 
am  sure  he  was  not,  if  he  says  he  was 
not — ^I  can  only  say  that  sometimes,  im- 
fortunately  we  have  to  rely  upon  others 
to  get  word  to  Senators  when  meetings 
are  being  held. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
that  entire  time  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  since  reference  was  made  to 
a  ruling  of  the  Vice  President  and  to  the 
notices  given  to  me  at  that  time,  I  think 
perhaps  I  should  say  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HxNNiMGS]  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gork]  did 
speak  to  me  on  the  floor  on  the  morning 
indicated,  following  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution creating  the  select  committee. 
At  that  time  they  indicated  that,  if  pos- 
sible, they  would  like  to  have  the  meet- 
ing during  the  aftemotm;  and  they  asked 
whether  I  wo\ild  be  available.  I  said  I 
would  be,  so  far  as  I  knew. 

Later,  upon  thinking  over  the  matter. 
I  thought  that  if  I  were  to  appear  before 
the  Hennings  committee.  I  should  do  so 
in  response  to  an  invitation  in  writing. 
So  I  informed  the  Senator  that  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  a  letter  asking  or 
inviting  me  to  appear,  if  I  were  to  appear 
there. 

Prior  to  receipt  of  the  letter,  or  at  al- 
most the  same  time.  I  received  a  tele- 
phone caU  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Oborge],  who 
advised  me  that  the  select  committee 
had  then  gathered  in  the  Vice  President's 
room  and.  although  they  had  not  organ- 
ized, it  was  the  opinion  of  aU  of  them 
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that  they  would  like  to  have  me  appear 
at.  I  believe,  1 :  45  that  alternoon.  It  was 
then  about  1:30.  I  do  not  recall  that  I 
advised  him  that  I  had  been  mvlted  to 
appear  before  the  other  committee  at 
about  a  o'clock;  but.  in  any  event,  since 
there  was  no  conflict  in  regard  to  time.  I 
did  appear  before  the  select  committee 
at  1:45  p.  m.  Shortly  afterward  the 
Vice  President  came  m. 

The  select  committee  proceeded  to 
complete  its  organization  while  I  was 
present,  and  then  discussed  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  members 
that  inasmuch  as  the  select  committee 
had  been  created  by  practically  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Senate,  with  special  Ju- 
risdiction for  a  special  matter,  it  should 
have  the  exclusive  call  on  my  testimony 
for  the  time  being.  A  letter  was  there- 
upon written,  and  immediately  handed  to 
me  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The  letter, 
s'gned  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
OiORGi  1 .  as  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, advised  me  that  they  were  going 
to  have  a  hearing  a  few  days  later,  and 
requested  me  in  the  meantime  not  to 
make  a  public  statement  and  not  to  ap- 
pear before  any  other  committee  on  the 
matter  Involved.  I  think  that  was  based 
upon  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  Vice 
President,  although  it  was  not  the  Vice 
President  who  gave  me  the  notice. 

As  soon  as  the  letter  had  been  handed 
to  me  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  I  asked, 
1  believe  it  was.  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bitn>Gtsl  whether 
I  would  be  violating  its  spirit  if  I  merely 
informally  made  a  special  appearance 
before  the  members  of  the  other  com- 
mittee, as  Individuals,  to  tell  them  why 
I  could  not  keep  the  2  o'clock  appoint- 
ment. No  objection  was  indicated,  so 
I  did  that. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Inasmuch  as  I  pre- 
sume the  Senate  will  take  a  recess  or 
win  adjourn  about  July  1  or  thereabouts, 
I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  in  order 
to  move  to  lay  on  the  table  any  and  all 
matters  relating  to  committees  handling 
this  matter,  and  to  have  those  matters 
lie  on  the  table  until  we  adjourn,  so 
that  individual  Senators  may  look  into 
those  matters  in  their  own  time,  and  in 
the  meantime  proceed  with  the  regular 
business  of  the  Senate.     (Laughter.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 

Has  all  time  under  the  agreement  been 
yielded  back  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
time?  Do  other  Senators  claim  time 
under  the  agreement? 

If  not.  morning  business  is  still  In 
order. 

THE    TASK    OF    PROMOTING    ECO- 
NOBdC  GROWTH  AND  STABILITY 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  the  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation held  a  dinner  commemorating 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Full  Employment  Act.  of  which  I 
had  tbe  honor  of  being  author. 


The  present  President  of  the  United 
States  joined  with  many  ethers  of  both 
major  political  faiths  in  praise  of  the 
10-year  record  of  accomplishments  un- 
der that  act. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  dinner. 
Dr.  Alvln  H.  Hansen,  did  not  stop  at 
siirveying  the  record  of  10  years,  but 
called  for  the  establishment  of  new  goals. 
both  in  terms  of  steady  economic  growth 
and  in  terms  of  social  growth.  Dr. 
Hansen  said: 

Now.  after  10  years  of  almoet  Incredible 
output  performance,  we  need  to  asfleaa  not 
merely  the  speed  of  our  growth  and  prog- 
ress, but  also  the  direction  In  which  we 
are  going.  What  qualitative  goals  shall  we 
set  up?  What  kind  of  a  country  do  we  wlah 
to  build?  These  are  matters  that  we  dare 
not  overlook  lest  we  perish,  as  a  great  na- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  material  plenty. 

As  has  been  true  through  the  years  I 
have  known  him.  Dr.  Hansen  was  looking 
forward  to  the  new  tasks  that  must  be 
undertaken. 

Within  a  short  time.  I  shall  introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Full  Employment  Act 
to  strengthen  it  on  the  economic  side; 
to  establish  some  growth  and  employ- 
ment goals:  and  to  initiate  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  which  can  be  auto- 
matically activated  on  the  positive,  econ. 
omy-stlmulating  side,  when  employment 
falls  below  a  dangerous  point.  Dr.  Han- 
sen has  discussed  the  need  for  these 
changes,  as  well  as  new  social  goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  Insert  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  text  of  his  address  to  the  anniversary 
dinner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 
Thi  Task  or  Promottno  Economic  Oiowth 

AND  STASnJTT 

(Address  by  Alvln  H.  Hansen  at  a  dinner  com- 
memorating the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
February  30.  1956) 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to  use  profitably 
all  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  In  a  critical 
survey  of  what  has  been  done  under  the 
Full  Employment  Act.  This  I  shall,  however, 
not  do.  Instead  I  wish  to  center  attention 
on  the  future.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
I  trust  tliat  what  I  shall  have  to  say  will 
not  prove  ;j  be  altogether  noncontroverslal. 
Let  me  first  make  one  preliminary  state- 
ment. The  Employment  Act  of  1946  sets  a 
high  goal.  Wc  are  hearing  a  good  deal  now- 
adays about  the  relative  merits  of  low-pres- 
sure ecconomics  versus  high-pressure  eco- 
nomics. Now  the  Employment  Act  fortu- 
nately takes  about  as  definite  a  stand  on  this 
Issue  as  could  be  aaked  for.  It  plumps  for 
high-pressure  economics.  It  sets  up  In  plain 
lanp;uage  the  goal  of  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power.  The  Em- 
ployment Act  Is  not  simply  an  antldepres- 
slon  act.  It  does  not  cast  Its  glance  down 
a  deep  abyss  with  the  aim  of  finding  foot- 
holds to  prevent  a  collapse.  The  act  looks 
toward  growth  and  expansion.  It  declares 
for  creating  and  maintaining  conditions  that 
will  promote  maximum  employment  and  pro- 
duction. The  policy  of  low-pressure  eco- 
nomics Is  clearly  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

The  Ck>nstltutlon.  we  are  told.  Is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  says  It  Is.  and  the  Employ- 
ment Act  In  the  years  ahead  will  be  what 
the  President  and  the  Congress  make  it. 
But  the  plain  language  of  this  iM;t  will  al- 
ways be  a  rallying  cry  for  those  who  are  on 
the  side  of  a  strong  positive  program  for 
growth  and  expansion. 


OLB   MTOM    NOT   OOOD   KNOUOM 

Some  economlsU.  Schumpeter  and  other*, 
have  stressed  the  view  that  growth  Inevitably 
produces  Instability.  On  the  other  side  It  la 
sometimes  argued  that  Instability  Is  a 
stimulus  to  growth.  No  one  argues  any 
mora,  however,  that  deep  depressions  really 
play  a  useful  role.  Yet  one  still  hears  not 
Infrequently  the  view  expressed  that  a  reces- 
sion from  time  to  time  should  be  welcomed. 
About  this  let  me  say  one  or  two  things. 

Plrst  we  have  a  habit  of  measuring  the 
depth  of  a  recession  from  the  previous  high. 
This  practice  should,  however,  not  be  tol- 
erated, and  we  ought  to  hit  hard  at  it  every 
time  It  Is  done.  In  a  growing  dynamic  so- 
ciety the  economy's  performance  should  be 
measured  from  the  growth  trend.  Any  pre- 
vious best  year  is  not  ^ood  enough.  Equal- 
ing last  year's  high,  represents  In  fact  about 
a  tiS  billion  decline  from  the  growth  trend. 

Another  point  about  growth  and  stablUty. 
The  farther  we  drop  below  the  growth  trend 
the  sharper  must  be  the  subsequent  spurt 
required  to  catch  up  again.  Any  recovery 
after  a  considerable  departure  from  the 
growth  trend  must  necessarily  entail  an  ab- 
normal upsurge  Involving  a  rate  that  Is  not 
maintainable.  This  is  the  curse  of  every 
boom.  It  spells  trouble  later  on.  The  un- 
maintainable spurts  of  growth,  and  the  prob- 
lems they  give  rise  to  can  only  be  minimised 
by  keeping  the  economy  as  close  as  poaslble 
on  the  growth  track. 

rrsAOT  GSowTR  waamo 

Steady  growth  In  the  United  SUtes  Is  not 
merely  of  domestic  concern.  It  Is  as  Impor- 
tant, perhaps  even  more  Important,  for  la- 
tematlonal  peace  and  security,  as  the  foreign 
military  and  economic  aid  pro(;ramB.  The 
economic  ftablllty  of  the  entire  Western 
World  hangs  heavily  upon  the  United  States. 
Multilateral  trade  cannot  flourish  except  on 
the  solid  basts  of  stable  growth  In  the  United 
States.  More  and  more  the  problem  of  the 
business  cycle  throughout  the  free  world  la 
In  essence  that  of  cycUcal  fluctuations  In  th« 
United  SUtes. 

Steady  growth  Is  moreover  of  enormous 
Importance  In  terms  of  capital-labor  rela- 
tions. The  division  of  the  product  becomes 
no  very  serious  matter  so  long  as  the  ag- 
gregate to  be  dUtrlbutcd  Is  growing  steadily. 
Wage-price  relatione  are  manageable  and 
easily  reach  a  balance  when  Income  la  grow- 
ing. The  so-called  clash  between  full  em- 
ployment and  price  stability  is  not  likely  to 
become  seriously  acute  In  a  stead; ly  growing 
economy.  Tolerance  and  social  ease  fluxirlsh 
In  the  soothing  atmosphere  of  progress. 
Spot  unemployment  becomes  manageable 
and  basically  curable  only  within  the  gen- 
eral  pattern    of    expansion. 

I  have  deliberately  stressed  the  Importance 
of  steady  growth.  There  are  ways  of  promot- 
ing recovery  which  Invite  Uouble.  I  twUeve 
we  have  witnessed  this  In  some  measure  In 
the  last  year  or  two.  There  are  many  people 
who  believe  that  some  part  of  the  great  hous- 
ing and  automobile  spiut  of  1958  was  un- 
sound and  may  weU  cause  trouble.  I  refer 
of  course  to  the  fantastically  easy  credit 
terms.  There  are  other  and  better  ways  of 
promoting  recovery.  What  worries  me  Is  not 
so  much  the  possibility  of  defaults  and  re- 
possession (on  this  score  we  are  In  a  much 
stronger  position  than  In  1929)  but  rather 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  borrowing 
against  the  future.  The  recent  percentage 
rates  of  Increase  of  consumer  and  mortgage 
credit  cannot  continue.  Consumer  credit 
sprees  and  spurts  do  not  contribute  to  stable 
growth.  We  ought  not  to  load  the  full  em- 
ployment program  with  the  heavy  burden  of 
providing  offseU  against  the  seesaw  of  these 
"stop  and  go"  credit  spiirts.  Increasing  con- 
stmier  Income  by  appropriate  tax  policy  is  a 
sounder  way  of  promoting  recovery  than  ex- 
cessive Increase  In  consumer  credit. 

No  one  wants  a  minutely  planned  economy 
with  rationing  and  wage  and  price  controls. 
The  free  world  everywhere,  even  in  ooiwUies 
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governed  by  Labor  and  Socialist  Parties,  baa 
ahown  a  strong  desire  to  get  rid  o<  these 
controls  as  soon  as  It  la  possible  to  do  bo. 
But  selective  controls  are  something  differ- 
ent. Selective  controls  are  needed  on  a  per- 
manent baste  to  police  practices  which  may. 
If  pursued  for  long,  build  a  private  debt  In- 
stabUity  Into  oxir  oconomy. 

OOV^NMKNT    An«    THE    ■CONOMT 

This  matter  Is  however  a  detail,  and  let  us 
get  on  to  broader  considerations.  We  now 
need  to  And  ways  and  meana  of  strength- 
ening the  machinery  for  Insuring  steady 
growth.  We  are  not  likely.  I  fear,  to  make 
much  headway  If  we  slip  back  part  way  to- 
ward the  older  practice  of  leaving  private 
enterprise  to  shift  for  itself.  Left  to  itself 
alone,  private  enterprise  te  protiably  not 
much  more  capable  of  giving  us  balanced 
economic  growth  today  than  it  waa  in  ttie 
loao's.  Our  success  in  checking  the  reces- 
sions of  1949  and  1954  Is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  new  partnership  which  has 
been  developed  between  Government  and 
enterprise.  We  no  longer  have  a  purely  pri- 
vate-enterprise economy.  We  have  devel- 
opTd  a  mixed  public-private  economy,  and 
me  do  well  oontlciially  to  stress  this  fact. 
To  take  one  case  for  iUustratlon.  where  would 
housing  be  today  did  not  th»  loans  insured 
or  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government 
now  represent  two-flfths  of  the  entire  home- 
mortgage  debt?  I  read  statements  almost 
every  day  which,  surveying  the  American 
economic  scene,  blandly  proclaim:  Look  at 
the  performance  of  private  enterprise  when 
you  give  it  a  chance  to  show  what  it  can  do 
on  its  own.  overlooking  altogether  the  vast 
role  played  by  Government  in  our  mixed 
public-private  economy. 

We  have  indeed  developed  •  private-enter- 
prise system  which  performs  magnificently 
under  the  pressures  of  adequate  aggregate 
demand,  and  all  the  world  marvels  at  Ita 
efOclency  and  driving  power,  its  Innovatlonal 
genius  and  the  all -pervading  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. But  the  American  economy  is  stronger 
and  more  stable  today  than  ever  before 
largely  because  of  Important  reforms  in  cur 
economic  structure  and  the  new  responsi- 
bilities which  the  Government  has  assumed — 
a  responsibility  wtilch  has  become  a  firm 
bipartisan  commitment. 

We  are  fortunately  done  with  many  of  the 
eontroversiea  wbicih  raged  not  mjmy  years 
ago.  Large  and  influential  groups  are  now, 
broadly  ap«>aklng.  happy  over  our  syatem  of 
built-in  stahlliscr*. — the  income  tax.  social 
security,  farm  program,  deposit  insurance, 
and  the  widespread  holdings  of  liquid  assets. 
All  this  constitutes,  indeed,  an  important 
milestone  in  the  building  of  a  atrong  econ- 
omy. Many  of  Umss  who  strongly  opposed 
all  or  most  of  these  reforms  a  few  years  ago 
now  hail  them  as  sound  and  helpful.  I  can 
recall,  and  so  can  all  of  you,  many  a  confer- 
ence and  many  a  controversy  in  which  it  was 
argued  that  these  devices  would  at  t>est  be 
unworkable,  and  nt  the  worst  disastrous  to 
the  economy.  All  this  has  changed.  We 
have  reached  by  now  a  heartening  meastire 
of  agreement  on  the  built-in  stabilizers,  on 
the  use  of  flscal  operations  to  even  out  the 
cycle,  and  on  the  lending  and  guaranteeing 
devices  to  promote  balanced  economic 
growth. 

THX   NEXT   STIF 

Now  we  need  to  go  one  important  step 
farther.  The  built-in  stabilizers  can,  indeed, 
cushion  the  decline  and  In  some  measure  put 
a  brake  on  the  boom,  but  they  cannot  bring 
about  an  actual  rise  In  Income  and  employ- 
ment. Tbey  cannot  pull  the  economy  back 
on  the  growth  track.  For  tlita  positive  eoun- 
termeasures  automatically  applied  are 
needed. 

We  need  a  system  which  will  exert  a  strong 
upward  pull  on  the  economy  when  it  is  down 
below  the  growth  trend  and  equally  a  strong 
downward  pull  if  It  should  bounce  up  into  an 
inflationary  boom.     Our  buUt-in  stabilisers 


apply  brakes,  but  no  pulL  We  need  pulls, 
not  merely  restraining  derioss.  The  beauty 
of  the  positive  automatic  mechanism  U  that 
if  the  pull  should  prove  to  tie  too  strong,  it  te 
self -correcting.  It  te  always  at  work  to  pro- 
mote buoyant  yet  stable  growtti. 

Thte  positive  automatic  mechanism  In- 
volves a  schedule  of  changes  in  tax  rates  and 
perhaps  changes  in  expendltives  which  auto- 
matically go  Into  effect  whenever  the  econ- 
omy moves  beyond  the  signposts  set  up  as 
norms.  We  have  had  wldeq>read  discussion 
over  some  years  about  different  procediu'cs 
the  comparative  merits  of  which  I  shall  not 
here  try  to  assess.  What  I  want  to  stress  te 
that  we  should  now  Introduce  a  new  modtf . 
The  old  model  te  good  and  we  should  preserve 
and  strengthen  it,  but  It  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  positive  autoxnatlc  mechanteUL 

SIGNALS  roK  Acnoir 

The  first  signal  for  an  automatic  reduction 
in  tax  rates  and  an  increase  in  expendlttues 
might  poesibly  be  an  unemployment  rate  of. 
say,  3.5  percent  for  3  successive  months.  At 
the  opposite  pole,  moving  from  full  employ- 
ment Into  infUtionary  pressures,  the  first 
alert  might  be  unemployment  rates  o(  less 
than  a.5  percent,  but  with  the  first  signal  for 
an  increase  in  rates  and  a  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures when  wholesale  prices  begin  to 
rise  by.  say.  one-half  ot  1  percent  per  month 
for  each  of  4  successive  months.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  these  figures.  They  are  only  sug- 
gestions for  discussion  and  ftirther  research. 

Countermeasures  implemented  in  an  auto- 
matic manner  would  help  to  Insure  that  at 
least  some  positive  stimulus  would  be  offered 
early,  after  a  change  in  the  cycle  amount  has 
occurred.  But  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  sit 
back  with  folded  hands  relying  aolely  on 
automatic  devices.  The  flow  of  economic 
events  te  far  too  complex  to  permit  that  kind 
of  simple  solution.  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive must  continually  be  on  the  Job.  One 
of  the  most  encouraging  things  that  has 
happened  In  thte  coiuitry,  in  my  judgment, 
te  the  development  of  a  high  degree  of  po- 
litical sensitivity  to  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. Here  the  work  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report  te  playing  a 
vital  role,  alerting  the  country  when  danger 
rlgnate  appear  on  the  horison.  Thte  te  of 
the  utmost  Importance.  No  amount  of 
automatic  machinery  can  take  the  place  of 
discretionary  action  by  the  Execirtive  and 
by  an  alert  and  informed  Congress.  Indeed 
I  regard  thte  development  as  even  more  im- 
portant than  any  automatic  device. 

In  the  field  of  taxation  there  are  1  or  2 
things  I  should  like  to  say.  The  joint  com- 
mittee, under  the  able  leadership  of  Senator 
DoxTCLAS  and  Congressman  Mnxs.  has  pro- 
duced two  remarkable  voltimes  of  papers  and 
hearings  on  tax  policy.  These  volumes  show 
unmistakably  that  we  are  confronted  with 
serious  unfinished  business.  A  few  years 
ago  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search issued  a  notable  study  which  dis- 
closed a  trend  toward  a  somewhat  more  equal 
Income  distribution  In  the  United  States. 
Thte  finding  was  acclaimed  on  all  sides  as 
Indicative  of  a  healthy  condition  In  oiu: 
economy.  This  development  was,  of  course, 
no  accident.  It  was  the  hard-earned  result 
of  important  reforms  in  our  system — a  more 
progresalve  income  tax,  social  security,  farm 
program,  collective  bargaining,  minimum- 
wage  laws,  and  full-employment  opportuni- 
ties. But  the  studies  and  hearings  of  the 
joint  committee  to  which  I  have  jxist  re- 
ferred make  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  are 
dipping  back.  The  progreaslTlty  of  the  in- 
OQtne  tax  te  being  whittled  away  bit  by  bit. 
Randolph  Paul  (whose  death  we  all  mourn) 
said  in  the  hearings  S  weeks  ago  that  our 
tax  system,  to  an  alarming  extent,  lacks  the 
progressivity  it  pretends  to  have.  Eighty- 
two  percent  of  the  total  yield  of  the  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  comes  from  the  first 
bracket.  Tax  avoidance  techniques  mul- 
tiply. 


FwxausszvB  razanoir 
I  have  myself  believed,  and  stUl  do,  that 
the  25  percent  capital -gains  tax  has  been  a 
highly  tiseful  Instrument  to  draw  Invest- 
ment ftmds  Into  venture  capital.  But  the 
umbrella  of  the  differential  rate  te  being 
sfnead  to  areas  that  cannot  be  justified.  We 
need  to  root  out  the  tax-evasion  gadgets 
that  have  crept  in  and  also,  on  the  other 
side,  to  make  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the 
artificially  high  top  bracket  rates.  Above 
all  the  effective  progressivity  of  the  income 
tax  must  be  strengthened.  There  are  today 
powerful  forces  hard  at  work  trying  to  make 
our  tax  structure  more  regressive,  partly  by 
sales-tax  proposate  and  partly  chopping 
away  at  the  individual  income  tax.  It  te 
perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  most 
Important  single  battleground  confronting 
American  politics  today  te  thte  issue  of 
progressivity  in  our  tax  structure. 

Those  who  contend  that  it  te  a  question 
of  the  rich  against  the  poor  are  quite  mte- 
taken.  It  te  a  battle  the  outcome  of  which 
will  determine  in  no  small  measure  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. The  more  advanced  the  economy,  the 
greater  its  accumulation  of  capital  and 
wealth,  the  more  important  te  a  wide  dtetrl- 
bution  of  income. 

Notwithstanding  some  progress  toward  a 
more  equitable  Income  dtetribution,  we  stUl 
have  with  us  the  serious  problem  of  low- 
income  families.  Were  Jacob  Rite  living  to- 
day, he  would  Indeed  not  call  hte  book  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives,  but  he  might  well  use 
the  Utie  "How  the  Submerged  Decile  or 
Quintile  Lives."  Our  much  horalded  high 
average  income  te  Indeed  the  envy  of  even 
high  standard  countries,  but  astonishment  te 
often  the  reaction  one  gets  to  the  incredibly 
wide  spread  between  the  median  income  in 
the  United  States  and  the  income  of  the 
lowest  decile.  Not  only  have  we  been  histori- 
cally the  coimtry  with  the  widest  cyclical 
savings;  we  have  also  exhibited  the  widest 
spread  between  income  classes,  especially  at 
the  iMttom  of  the  scale. 

ens  BHoeitxaciiiGB 

Thte  spread  holds  not  only  with  respect  to 
Income  but  also  with  respect  to  education 
and  physical  fitness.  No  other  advanced 
coimtry  has  so  high  a  rate  of  illiteracy  or 
near  illiteracy.*  no  other  advanced  country 
has  so  high  a  proportion  of  Its  youth  ph3rsi- 
cally  and  mentally  unfit  for  military  service. 
Nor  does  any  other  advanced  country  have 
so  high  a  rate  of  crime  (our  homicide  rate 
per  capita  te  nearly  16  times  per  caplU  that 
of  England);  and  no  other  advanced  country 
has  so  high  a  Juvenile-delinquency  rate. 
Our  slums  perstet  in  the  midst  of  a  #400 
billion  GNP.  Our  great  cities  lack  the 
amenities  of  adequate  public  buildings,  parks 
and  playgrounds.  Compere  the  city  hall  of 
Stockholm  with  that  of  Boston  or  the  parks 
of  Aarhus  with  those  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
or  the  quality  of  schooling  received  by  the 
children  of  low-income  groups  in  Holland 
with  that  received  by  comparable  groups  In 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago,  not  to  mention  the 
rural  schoote  In  our  poorer  States.  It  Is  not 
only  the  personal  Incomes  and  the  physical 
and  mental  status  of  the  submerged  tenth 
which  te  seriovisly  deficient;  it  te  also  their 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  amenities  of  life 
which  only  the  community  can  offer.  This 
te  a  job  for  government.  And  if  we  hide 
behind  the  doctrine  that  all  this  is  no  affair 
of  the  Pedera:  Government,  we  become  in 
practice  pure  defeatists.  I  can,  however,  iu>t 
leave  thte  subject  without  paying  tribute  to 
the  splendid  work  of  the  jcAnt  committee  on 
the  problems  of  low-Income  families  and 
ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems at  the  Federal  level. 

The  more  we  emphasize  steady,  long-term 
growth  In  disposable  Income  and  consump- 
tion, the  more  we  broaden  the  consumption 
base,  the  less  we  need  to  vrorry  about  cyclical 
variations    In    private    Investment    outlays. 
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Tet  b«r«  Also  tonivthliiff  tma  and  bM  b««n 
don*.  We  b*Te  heard  a  great  deal  about  tbe 
long-term  Inveetment  plans  of  private  cor- 
poration*. Tbla  new  development  la  highly 
Important  and  It  can  be  strengthened  the 
more  Ooremment  gives  business  a  firm  assur- 
ance that  It  will  not  shirk  the  task  of  pro- 
moting steady  economic  growth.  And  while 
w*  applaud  long-range  capital  planning  for 
private  enterprise,  should  not  the  Federal 
Government  Itself  undertakes  In  a  more  sys- 
tematic manner  than  achieved  thus  far.  long- 
range  public-Investment  planning?  We 
should  have  a  IfcOraw-BlU  report,  so  to 
speak,  on  public-Investment  plans. 

WBLvsn  muaam  munovMin 
When  I  say  "public  Investment"  I  mean  not 
merely  public  works  and  resource  develop- 
ment projects.  I  Indud*  investment  In 
human  resource*  as  well — schools,  scholar- 
ship programs,  medical  research,  recreational 
facilities,  etc. 

Ihe  problem  of  long-range  public  invest- 
ment planning  Is  all  the  more  Important  In 
view  of  our  large  and  now  again  Increasing 
defense  and  foreign  aid  budgett.  The  na- 
tional security  budgets  compete  with  the 
growing  urgent  need  for  much  larger  long- 
range  social  welfare  budgets.  I  think  we 
should  all  agree  that  national  security  comes 
first.  Indeed  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  we  continually  debate  the 
question  whether  our  military  strength  Is 
more  or  less  equal  to  that  of  the  Soviet  when 
w*  In  fact  have  ample  resources  to  ensiire 
our  superiority  by  a  wide  margin.  Our  mili- 
tary program  should  be  adequate  to  guar- 
antee without  question  the  peace  of  the 
world  for  the  visible  future.  I  am  not. 
therefore,  suggesting  that  we  should  reduce 
our  military  program.  But  I  do  nonetheless 
Bay  that  we  should  Increase  now  by  a  sub- 
stantial amount  our  long-range  public  wel- 
fare budgets.  That  may  Involve  a  reap- 
praisal of  tax  cuts.  We  are  In  a  situation  In 
which  the  marginal  tax  dollar  can  clearly 
yield  a  much  higher  social  utility  than  the 
marginal  pay  envelope  dollar. 

A  isso  siLLioN  oaoa*  natiomai.  paooxTcr  in  isss 

The  Employment  Act  sets  up  the  targets 
of  maxlmiun  emplojrment  and  production. 
It  was  rightly  stressed  by  many,  when  tbe 
act  was  being  formulated,  that  employment 
alone  Is  not  enough.  People  might  be  em- 
ployed at  make-work  Jobs.  Production  of 
useful  goods  should  be  the  goal.  Pull  em- 
plojrment  Is  but  an  end  to  that  goal.  Quan- 
titative targets  are  all  right  as  far  as  they  go 
but  we  can't  stop  there.  Wise  nuuiagement 
of  our  economy  Involve*  not  merely  fiill  use 
of  productive  resources,  but  also  the  best 
allocation  of  our  resources.  We  can  produce 
a  gross  national  product  of  $550  billion  by 
1966.  That  Is  9150  billion  more  than  now. 
Out  of  that  $150  billion  we  can  well  afford 
the  needed  services  in  public  Inveetment 
and  social  welfare  budgets.  Only  so,  can 
we  enstire  the  highest  social  utility. 

Mot  Infrequently  I  hear  people  say,  "Of 
course,  but  let  the  market  take  care  of  that." 
Superficially  that  sounds  good,  but  In  fact 
that  answer  will  not  do.  The  market  cannot 
decide  how  much  we  shall  spend  on  a  mili- 
tary program.  It  cannot  decide  how  much 
we  shall  spend  on  a  foreign  aid  program. 
It  cannot  be  allowed  to  decide  how  much 
shall  be  spent  on  schools  or  on  social  secu- 
rity. We  have  reached  a  point  In  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  evolution  where  social 
valiie  Judgments,  not  the  market,  must  con- 
trol the  lises  to  which  we  put  something 
like  one-fourth  of  our  productive  resources. 
Our  economy  Is  a  mixed  public-private  econ- 
omy. It  Is  no  longer  wholly  a  market 
economy. 

And  how  are  these  social  value  Judgment* 
to  be  determined?  Do  we  leave  it  to  chance, 
to  natiire.  to  the  elemental  uneducated  in- 
stincts of  people?  That  Indeed  is  the  rule 
among  savages.  But  civilized  countries  fol- 
low another  rule,  and  It  Is  this:  "Train  up 


a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.  and  when 
he  Is  a  man  he  will  not  depart  therefrom." 
Civilized  countries  mold  their  people  into 
civilised  ways  of  thinking,  guided  by  values 
that  experience  and  knowledge  have  laid 
down.  We  educate,  draw  out.  bring  up. 
The  Anglo-Saxcm  root  words  suggest  the 
true  meaning.  We  don't  leave  It  to  the  mar- 
ket: we  educate.  Only  In  thU  way  can  we 
achieve  the  great  goals  of  a  civilized  society. 
Here  I  come  upon  a  critical  point.  Our 
schools  and  churches  can  no  longer  be  said 
to  constitute  the  main  educational  media 
in  this  country.  Modern  technology  ha* 
largely  supplanted  these  older  media.  Chll- 
dr«n.  young  people  and  grownups  devote 
toon  hotus  per  day  the  year  around  to  tbe 
radio,  television,  and  the  movies  than  they 
do  to  school,  church,  or  the  reading  of  mag- 
azines and  books.  These  mechanical  media 
have  become  an  Important  element  In  our 
entire  educstionsl  process.  And  what 
worries  me  is  this.  This  powerful  educa- 
tional media  !•  controlled,  not  by  educators, 
but  by  advertisers  whose  primary  purpoee 
Is  profit,  not  education.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  prefer  longer  and  longer  cars  with 
more  and  more  chrome  to  good  schools  and 
reasonably  well  paid  teachers?  At  the  very 
least,  advertisers  should  not.  I  suggest,  be 
allowed  to  sponsor  or  select  the  programs, 
apart  from  their  own  commercials. 

sociAi.  nuoarrm 

Thus  the  problem  of  social  priorities  Is 
hard  upon  us.  It  is  not  enough  to  achieve 
maximum  employment  and  production.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  have  quantitative  goals. 
We  cannot  allow  tbe  Employment  Act  to  be- 
come merely  a  device  to  make  our  economy 
an  efficient  treadmill. 

This  is  an  area  In  which  economists  have 
been.  I  feel,  neglectful  of  their  duty.  We 
need  more  study  of  social  priorities. 

Yet  with  all  our  distorted  values,  there  1* 
happily  a  growing  realization  that  we  have 
accumulated  a  large  backlog  of  long-range 
public  welfare  projects.  This  means  larger 
and  larger  Federal  budgets,  not  only  ab- 
solutely, but  also  in  relation  to  the  gross 
national  production. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  growing  ratio  of 
Government  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices— a  trend  which  has  l>een  going  on 
throughout  our  history — does  indeed  point 
up  the  unmistakable  fact  that  our  economy 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  mixed  public- 
private  economy.  But  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion— the  classical  definition  of  socialism — 
is  not  noticeably  on  the  increase.  The 
recent  massive  volume  by  the  30th  Century 
Fund  on  America's  Needs  and  Resources  dis- 
closes the  interesting  fact  that  employment 
in  public  enterprises  has  increased  only 
slightly  from  1.3  percent  in  1929  to  1.8  per- 
cent in  1950.  It  is  the  "welfare  state"  that 
Is  growing,  not  the  Government  as  owner  or 
operator.  The  welfare  state  is  primarily  a 
redistributor  of  income,  and  a  colossal 
purchaser  of  the  producU  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  growth  of  public  budgets  means  thst 
the  public  finance  method  of  paying  for 
goods  and  services  will  grow  in  relstlon  to 
the  market-price  method.  It  does  not  mean 
that  private  enterprise  is  shrinking  or  that 
the  tax  base  is  shrinking.  The  goods  are 
purchased  from  private  enterprise.  Thus 
private  enterprise  continues  to  grow  in  much 
the  same  proportion  as  the  gross  national 
production.  The  "welfare  state"  does  not  in 
any  appreciable  degree  operate  to  supplant 
the  system  of  private  enterprise.  Instead 
It  makes  it  stronger  and  more  workable. 

THS  PTTBUc  Dtarr 

The  budget  settled,  how  is  It  to  be  fi- 
nanced? This  Involves  decisions  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  for  steady  economic  growth. 
First  there  is  the  matter  of  the  tax  structtire, 
paying  proper  regard  to  the  principle  of 
progressivlty.    And  next  there  Is  the  matter 


of  tax  versus  loan  financing,  as  the  case  may 
be.  depending  upon  the  requirement*  of  full 
employment  and  stability. 

In  this  connection  I  will  only  mention  In 
p-T**"g  matters  about  which  I  hav*  wrlttsn 
and  ipoken.  I  fear,  ad  nauseam.  I  refer  to 
the  Important  role  of  a  growing  supply  of 
liqtiid  assets — money  and  "near  money"^ 
and  the  relation  of  this  to  th*  public  debt. 
The  widespread  holdings  of  the  public  debt 
by  Individuals,  savings  institutions,  corpora- 
tions and  commercial  banks  act  as  a  cushion 
against  recession.  This  Is  Indeed  a  part  of 
our  built-in  stabilizing  machinery.  We  hav* 
witnessed  during  and  since  the  war  the  far- 
reaching  reciprocal  relation  between  prlvat* 
debt  and  public  debt,  and  more  recently  th* 
shifts  In  comnaerclal  bank  holdings  of  United 
8tat«*  Government  sscurltlc*  which  ha* 
b*1p*d  to  stabilise  th*  money  supply.  Kz- 
perleiice  has  taught  us  the  Importance  of 
ample  holdings  of  liquid  wealth  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy  as  an  Impelling 
force  for  buoyant  economic  growth.  Tet  th* 
growth  of  liquid  wealth  during  the  last  20  to 
2fl  years.  Is  largely  an  accident,  and  we  hear 
from  time  to  time  loud  voices  In  high  place* 
demanding  policies  that  would  destroy  It. 

By  now  the  shock  of  new  ideas  is  pretty 
well  over.  Public  opinion  Is  in  a  more  recep- 
tive mood.  Have  we  not  now  reached  a 
point  at  which  it  might  be  politically  feasi- 
ble to  discuss  the  public  debt  snd  Its  role  in 
the  modern  community  on  a  more  adult 
plane  than  seems  to  have  been  possible  in 
the  10  years  of  the  Employment  Act.  Th* 
record  of  the  economic  reports  with  respect 
to  this  matter  does  not,  I  fear,  stand  up  well 
under  scrutiny.  The  Joint  conmilttee  ha*. 
however,  offered.  It  should  be  noted,  a  forum 
for  public  discussion  of  these  matters  which 
has  been,  I  believe,  of  major  educational 
value. 

QtJALITATIVS  COALS 

We  have  had  20  years  of  vigorous  dis- 
cussion of  compensatory  tax  policy  resulting 
In  virtually  complete  agreement  among 
professional  economists.  Indeed  I  would  be 
hard  put  to  name  any  other  policy  measure 
about  which  there  is  so  much  unanimity  of 
opinion.  Tet  in  the  current  budget  message 
and  In  the  state  of  the  Union  message  a  tax 
principle  is  advocated  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  principle  of  a  compensatory  tax 
policy.  This  point  wss  rlfectively  discussed 
by  a  number  of  distinguished  participants, 
including  Randolph  Paul,  In  the  current 
hearings  of  Senator  Dottglas'  conMnlttee. 

And  now  to  conclude,  10  years  ago,  th* 
Emplo3rment  Act  rightly  emphasized  the 
quantitative  goals  of  msximum  employment 
and  production.  Now.  after  10  years  of  al- 
most Incredible  output  performance,  w* 
need  to  assess  not  merely  the  speed  of  our 
growth  and  progress,  but  also  the  direction 
In  which  we  are  going.  What  qualitative 
goals  shall  we  set  up?  What  kind  of  a 
country  do  we  wish  to  build?  These  are 
matters  that  we  dare  not  overlook  lest  we 
perish,  as  a  great  Nation.  In  the  midst  of 
material  plenty. 


PATTH.  HOPE,  AND  PARITY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  agricul- 
ture is  a  postwar  casualty.  Along  the 
way.  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  global 
conflict,  we  expanded  the  farm  business 
in  America  by  more  than  30  million 
acres,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  tillable 
land  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  combined. 
After  the  war  our  rehabilitation  pro« 
gram  continued  to  call  for  gigantic  pro- 
duction. Until  about  1948,  14  percent 
of  our  total  American  farm  production 
was  going  abroad.  When  our  former 
allies  and  some  of  our  former  enemies 
got  on  their  feet,  they  no  longer  needed 
our  farm  products.  In  fact  they  were 
soon  trying  to  compete  with  us. 
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Although  our  own  population  Is  in- 
creasing about  2  V2  million  each  year,  we 
cannot  possibly  consume  the  production 
that  was  geared  to  a  world  war  situation. 

Under  our  bipartisan  national  farm 
policy  flexible  price  supports  were  con- 
ceived as  a  means  of  encouraging  pro- 
duction, when  needed,  and  as  a  means  of 
discouraging  production,  when  not  need- 
ed. That  policy  also  provided  for  the 
ever-normal  granary  known  as  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  which  is  an 
excess  supply  tank  designed  to  take  sur- 
pluses off  the  market  and  send  them 
back  when  needed.  Plxed  supports  at 
90  percent  of  all  parity — based  on  1909- 
1914  relationships — were  invoked  to  meet 
the  Korean  situation,  when  greater  pro- 
duction was  needed.  But  when  the  Ko- 
rean situation  ended  the  politicians  m- 
sisted  on  keeping  up  the  wartime  incen- 
tive during  a  peacetime  era.  Likewise, 
the  changeover  from  old  horse -and- 
buggy  parity  to  modem  parity  was  also 
stymied.  Meanwhile  this  excess  pro- 
duction, primarily  in  wheat,  cotton,  and 
rice,  at  prices  which  will  not  move  the 
products  in  world  markets,  continued  to 
pile  up  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. We  have  run  out  of  storage 
space.  We  are  storing  wheat  in  more 
than  300  ships  and  on  the  ground  in  tents 
larger  than  Rlngling  Brothers'  Big  Top. 
Meanwhile,  the  politicians  insist  on  90 
percent  fixed  parity,  based  on  the  1909- 
14  relationship,  even  though  mechaniza- 
tion has  completely  changed  the  picture, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  wheat.  For 
example,  during  the  base  parity  period, 
1909-14. 1  man-hour  produced  26  bu.shels 
of  wheat.  Today.  1  man-hour  produces 
more  than  120  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  hog  situation  is  bad  because  in  the 
past  year  we  produced  73.900,000  pigs,  as 
compared  with  61  million  2  years  ago.. 
Meat  is  perishable.  There  simply  is 
not  enough  cold-storage  space.  At  a 
lower  price,  however,  pork  is  moving  con- 
sistently into  the  channels  of  consump- 
tion. The  same  was  true  of  eggs  a  year 
ago.  The  amount  of  dairy  products  in 
excess  of  current  consumption  is  not 
serious.  Although  production  is  up, 
consumption  is  up,  also. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  situation  we  need 
facts,  not  fantasy;  we  need  statesman- 
ship, rather  than  politicians.  Also  the 
cost-price  squeeze  is  the  farmer's  great- 
est puzzle.  The  prices  of  the  things  we 
buy  bear  no  direct  relationship  to  the 
price  schedule  of  the  things  we  sell. 
Labor -management  policies  are  of  just 
as  great  concern  to  the  farmers  as  are 
national  farm  policies. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  read  all  the  material 
in  the  Congressional  Record  in  relation 
to  the  farm  bill.  However.  I  have  given 
much  consideration  to  this  subject,  and 
have  prepared  a  statement  on  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Faxm  Bnx  V 
(Statement    by   Senator   Wilkt) 

We  all  recognize  that  the  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion are  on  the  vote  today  in  the  Senate. 

We  recognize  that  the  bill  which  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  today  will  have  to  go  to 


conference,  where  the  conflicting  Senate  and 
House  versions  wUl  have  to  be  worked  out. 

We  have,  of  cotirse.  had  extensive  debate 
In  the  Senate  on  this  subject.  My  colleagues 
have  for  many  days  now  submitted  to  the 
Senate— data  showing  the  Impact  of  the  new 
bin  on  various  segments  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  try  to  repeat  now 
what  they  have  already  said  In  great  detail. 
The  record  wlU.  of  course,  speak  for  Itself. 

It  is,  however,  my  Intention  to  preeent 
conunents  with  regard  to  the  Impact  of  this 
bUl.  or  any  other  similar  biU,  on  agriculture 
in  my  own  State— America's  Dalryland — 
Wisconsin,  and  In  other  dairy  Stat**. 

TMX  SWWIFICAMCS  OF  THX   DAUIT    WAT   OF  LIFB 

In  stressing  the  dairy  aspects  of  this  bill. 
I  am  not,  I  assure  you,  taking  a  narrow  view 
of  the  farm  picture. 

After  all,  dairying  Is  not  simply  one  of 
many  types  of  farming,  rather.  It  Is  the 
greatest  single  source  of  cash  Income  to  all 
United  States  farn^rs. 

It  is  the  most  vital  single  source  of  health 
and  nutrition  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  population. 

Whether  for  example,  tobacco  consump- 
tion goes  up  or  down  is  of  interest  to  the 
tot>acco  farmer,  the  cigarette,  pipe,  and  cigar 
companies.  But  if  dairying  suffers  that  is  a 
matter  of  major  moment  to  our  entire  so- 
ciety. 

cx>NTaA0T  Bxrwnw  DAnriMG  and  othxb 

COMMODmC* 

I  want  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  problems  faced  by  dairying  and  those 
faced  by  some  of  the  other  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

We,  of  the  dairy  region  of  our  country,  are 
as  troubled  about  mounting  surpluses,  as  is 
virtually  any  group  in  our  country.  For- 
tunately, great  progress  has  been  made  In 
reducing  at  least  tbe  dairy  surplus,  through 
sales,  donations,  etc. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  surpluses  of  other 
farm  products  have  continued  at  a  terrifi- 
cally high  level:  Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
corn,  etc. 

I.  for  one.  want  to  see  higher  milk  checks 
for  Wisconsin  farmers. 

As  regards  other  commodities,  I  shall  vote 
so  as  to  iM-event  higher  cotton  and  related 
surpluses.  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  Is  a  tremen- 
dous distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
dairy  problem,  and  the  problem  faced  by 
other  commodities. 

Moreover,  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  the  method  for  computing  dairy  parity 
is  one  of  the  moet  crucial  aspects  of  the 
problem,  in  addition  to  the  question  of  the 
level  of  dairy  parity. 

CtVX  rAXllXBS  COST  OF  PaODDCnON  AND  PEOFIT 

In  speech  after  speech  In  my  State,  people 
have  always  asked  me,  "Senator,  what  spe- 
cific figure  do  you  favor  for  dairy  parity?" 

I  have  stated  that  my  answer  is  very 
simple:  I  want  that  figure — that  level — that 
price — which  wUl  give  the  dairyman  his  cost 
of  production,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

If  you  compute  dairy  parity  soundly,  then 
at  least  you  take  a  major  step  forvirard  in 
giving  the  dairyman  a  fair  break,  and  that  Is 
what  I  am  urging  today. 

THXaX  MT78T  BK  PAKTrT  STTPPOCT 

There  may  be  some  Americans  who  think 
that  there  should  be  no  dairy  parity  supports 
at  all  for  the  milk  farmer.  They  may  not 
realize  some  of  the  facts  concerning  dairy- 
ing's crucial  importance,  and  it  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  setting  forth  a  detaUed  de- 
scription of  the  severe  proMlBi  faced  by 
dairying. 

Remember  the  whole  history  of  many  past 
societies  reflects  too  often  the  tragic  pattern 
of  dairying's  decline — resulting  in  a  decline 
of  nutrition,  a  decline  of  fertilizer  for  the 
soU  and  consequently,  the  utter  depletion  of 
the  sou. 


That  must  not  happen  here.  Dairying  1* 
not  a  Job;  It  is  a  way  of  life. 

Dairying  is  essential  In  every  respect  to 
America. 

Other  types  of  farming  rob  the  soil. 
Dairying  enrichee  the  soil.  Thus,  as  we 
survey  this  biU,  we  hope  that  the  proposed 
sou  bank  provisions  will  work  to  enrich 
America's  soil,  but  regardless  of  how  well 
they  succeed,  we  can  111  afford  a  decline  In 
United  States  dairying. 

THX   CRIM    FAftM   FACT*   Uf    WiSCOWSlIf 

My  own  SUte  of  Wisconsin  ha*,  of  course, 
the  greatest  number  of  milk  oows — 2,311.- 
000 — in  the  Nation,  with  the  highest  milk 
production  (In  1955,  anumntlng  to  10.6  bU- 
llon  pounds). 

The  farm  picture  in  Wisconsin  i*  Inevi- 
tably a  reflection  of  tbe  national  agricultural 
•cene.  And  I  say  in  aU  frankness,  it  Is  a 
grim  reflection  Indeed.  For  those  Wisconsin 
farmers  distant  from  the  major  metropolitan 
mllksheds  and  from  high  fluid  milk  sales, 
the  picture  is  particularly  grim. 

Milk  checks  have  shrunk  and  dairy  pur- 
chasing power  is  down,  dovm,  down.  For  all 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  gone  up  and  the  prices  received  for 
products  have  skidded  downward.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1956,  the  purchasing  power  of  our  Wis- 
consin farm  products  hit  the  lowest  level  of 
any  January  since  1939. 

The  latest  farm  census  shows  that  the 
number  of  farms  in  Wisconsin  has  dropped 
from  168,561  in  1950  to  153.558 — a  drop  of 
over  15.000  farms,  or  nearly  9  percent.  In- 
cidentally, 10,725  of  these  were  the  small 
ones — from  10  to  99  acres.  Now  Is  the  lowest 
number  of  farms  in  Wisconsin  since  1890. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  our  Wiscon- 
sin farmers  have  had  to  become  part-time 
farmers,  to  supplement  their  incomes.  They 
have  had  to  go  out  and  find  other  Jobs,  so 
that  they  can  meet  expenses  and  support 
their  families. 

THE     nTTANCE    aETUXK    FOX    THX    FAXMEB 

The  average  wage  of  the  Wisconsin  farmer 
Is  computed  st  only  41  cents  an  hour — I 
repeat  "average;"  it  gets  as  low  as  11  cents 
an  hour. 

What  kind  of  a  return  Is  that  when  the 
average  wage  in  United  States  manufactur- 
ing is  weU  over  $2  an  hour  for  a  40  hour 
week?  So.  the  farmer  earns  little,  and  the 
farm  laborer,  despite  wage  Increases,  still 
gets  a  very  modest  retiu^. 

I  AM  TALKING  FOR  THE  UTTLK  FXLLOW 

Remember.  I  am  talking  basically  of  th* 
family-sized  farm  In  Wisconsin  and  In  all 
America. 

Badger  farms  now  average  only  146  acres. 
That  is  a  bit  larger  than  before.  9  acres  more 
on  the  average  than  in  1950.  But  it  is  tiny 
compared  to  the  giant  farms  of  thoxisands 
and  thoiisands  of  acres  in  parts  of  the  Corn 
and  Wheat  and  Cotton  Belts. 

The  big  fellows  will  fare  well,  particularly 
If  they  get  rigid  supports;  but  what  about 
the  little  fellow?  What  about  the  family- 
sised  farmer  who  faces  the  problem  of  hug* 
surpluses  in  warehouses? 

80ICK    FAKM    AlKTrlON    NOTICES 

Obviously,  the  President's  remedial  9  point 
farm  program  must  be  acted  upon.  Time  is 
short.  City  people  must  understand  that 
the  farmer  must  get  parity  support. 

I  have  in  my  hand  some  farm  auction 
notices  from  Wisconsin  newspapers.  Is  that 
the  type  of  future  we  want  our  farmers  to 
look  forward  to — selling  out,  quitting  the 
land  of  their  fathers  and  forefathers?  Is 
that  the  way  we  expect  America  to  prosper? 
Is  that  the  way  we  expect  to  nurture  new 
American  leadership?  Do  some  city  people 
forget  that  often  in  the  pa£t,  great  leaders 
have  grown  up  from  the  farms  to  the  helm 
of  mighty  corporations,  cities,  and  States? 
Do  we  want  farming  to  die  out  as  a  source  of 
America's  growth  and  strength? 

Of  course  not. 
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Tb«  fwm  la  th»  tru*  tebontory  of 
•11  life— where  nftture'e  mystcrlee — blrtb. 
growth  and  decline— rhythmically  unfold 
with  the  Msaons. 

Sprtnctline  will  aoon  be  here,  and  with  It 
the  UrsC  buds,  the  first  shoots.  Where  In 
the  dtles  can  we  see  so  awesome  and  Inspir- 
ing a  drama  aa  on  the  farm? 

Tin    BACKBaBAKXirO    LOAO    OW    TAMMMM 

But  fanning  is  no  easy  task.  It  is  back- 
breaking.  It  Is  long  and  complex.  The  dairy 
farmer  must  be  a  plant  and  an  insect  ex- 
pert, an  amateur  Teterlnarlan,  a  mechanic, 
accountant,  economist,  and  a  dosen  other 
specialties  roUed  Into  one — 7  days  a  week, 
irtrtually  63  weeks  a  year. 

I  repeat  I  mention  these  facts  so  that  the 
elty  man  or  woman  may  better  appreciate 
the  farmers'  problems. 

X  mention*  them  so  that  some  city  people 
may  not  say:  "Ob.  listen  to  those  farm  Sen- 
ators. Jtiat  talking  about  parity  supports  for 
the  farm  people,  as  If  the  farmer  were  the 
only  one  Involved." 
fttt.  AMxaiCAHs  krwwuMit  ar  daibt  situation 

The  consumer  Is  very  definitely  Involved  In 
the  farm  question.  He  doesnt  want  to  see 
huge  cotton  or  tobacco  surpUises.  He  does 
want  to  see  dairy  Items  produced  for  the 
atomach.  not  for  the  warehouse. 

Thus.  In  trying  to  arrive  at  my  decision  on 
this  bill.  I  have  asked  myself  not  Just  the 
question,  "What  Is  the  best  possible  policy 
for  United  States  farming?"  Rather.  I  have 
asked :  "What  Is  the  best  policy  for  the  pub- 
lic interest?"  The  Interest  of  the  consumer. 
Who  should  Increase  his  consumption  of 
Tltamln-rlch  dairy  products — milk,  butter, 
eheeee.  ice  cream,  dry  milk  solids?  The  In- 
terest of  the  laboring  man,  the  businessman, 
the  white  collar  worker,  the  dealer  (who 
wants  to  sell.  say.  farm  Implements),  the  re- 
tailer, who  wants  to  sell  the  farmer  various 
Items  In  stores  In  towns  and  villages:  the 
automobile  manufacturer,  who  wants  to  sell 
the  farmer  a  new  car? 

80.  although  I  speak  now  principally  of  the 
farmer's  problema  aa  such.  I  have  certainly 
not  thought  of  him  exclusively. 

In  taking  my  stand.  I  have  thought  of  the 
welfare  of  all  of  us — 165  million  erf  us. 

I  baaa  my  action  on  the  indisputable 
premises  that  we  can  neither  pernut  huge 
Increasea  nor  siupluses  of  the  so-called  six 
basic  commodities  nor  can  we  afford  to  allow 
the  vital  dairy  farm  segment  of  our  popula- 
ikm  to  suffer  further. 

rwosnuTT  «vi»iwm«  airr  nt  WMtamto 

Everywhere  In  our  country  we  are  enjoying 
record  proaperlty — everywhere  but  in  farm- 
ing. How  long  can  we  permit  this  Ironic 
contrast  to  continue?  Let  us  therefore 
take  action  on  the  Preeldent's  nine-point  pro- 
gram. 

cTTaaorr  anx  wo  CTras-Aix 

I  do  not  say  that  the  pending  bill  In  Its 
final  form  when  it  emerges  from  a  conference 
committee — I  do  not  say  that  It  will  auto- 
matically correct  all  phases  of  the  situation. 

But  I  do  say  that  the  present  situation — 
the  status  quo— cannot  and  must  not  con- 
tinue. 

Of  course,  we  will  have  new  problems  un- 
der the  new  law.  But  I  doubt  If  they  wUl  be 
anywhere  like  as  severe  as  those  arising  un- 
der the  status  quo,  prior  to  the  President's 
nine-point  program  and  prior  to  recompu- 
tatlon  of  the  base  period  uaed  In  the  dairy 
parity  Index. 


The  dairy  farmer  Is  definitely  not  leaving 
"everything  up  to  Uncle  Sam."  He  has  been 
taking  ever  Increasing  steps  In  his  own  t>e- 
half.  We  have  Just  been  celebrating  Wis- 
consin Cheeee  Week  for  example,  so  as  to 
raise  cheese  consumption. 

Traditionally,  .the  farmer  la  self-reliant. 
He  does  not  lean  on  the  Oovernment. 

All  that  he  asks  Is  that  he  get  minimum 
protection  aa  under  this  bill.  He  asks  for  It. 
Just  as  the  laboring  man  gets  protection  In 
his  minimum  wage,  the  businessman  gets 
protection  In  his  minimum  tariff,  the  airline 
gets  protection  against  disastrous  losses  by 
getting  mall  subsidies,  the  railroads  get  pro- 
tection by  having  received  right-of-way  from 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  various  business  in- 
terests are  assured  inexpensive  service  from 
the  postal  department  by  modest  postal 
rates. 

The  farmer  looks  about  him  and  sees  all 
of  these  protective  instances. 

THB  FABMsa'a  aracui.  vTJLKxaaaiLrrT  to  ixmb 
He  wonders,  therefore,  why  he  should  be 
the   only   one    to    whom    some    elty    people 
would  deny  minimal  protection. 

Why  should  it  be  be.  of  all  people,  the  only 
economic  group  in  the  entire  population, 
which  has  to  sell  at  wholesale  and  buy  at 
retail,  the  only  economic  group  which  Is 
almost  at  the  absolute  mercy,  not  only  of 
avalnnche  supplies  from  other  producers,  but 
at  the  mercy,  possibly,  of  the  weather.  In- 
sects, livestock  disease,  competition  from 
synthetics,  and  from  a  wide  range  oi  other 
factors. 


oaniTXNa  fushxmo  aatr-HCLr  rmoamAM 
Let  me  say  that  although  I  have  been 
speaking  necessarily  about  legislation  this 
afternoon.  I  recognize  fxUl  well  that  legisla- 
tion Is  no  "magic  wand"  for  Improving  the 
fanner's  position. 

Comprehensive  self-help  most  be  under- 
taken, and  fortunately,  it  baa  been  under- 
taken by  the  dairy  industry. 


AM 


L  BAiBT  paovmoM 


Now,  of  all  this  49-page,  multlclaused 
committee  bill,  a  "heart."  so  far  as  the  dairy 
farmer  la  concerned  la  the  section  providing 
a  new  base  period  for  determining  the  par- 
ity equivalent  of  manufactured  milk — the 
period  to  be  the  30-month  span  between 
July  1949  and  December   liMS. 

This  30-moiitb  period  represents  a  relative 
"free"  market — that  Is,  free  of  both  price 
controls  and  price  supports .  The  market — 
both  before  and  since — has  been  held  at 
somewhat  artificial  levels,  by  either  OPS 
price  ceilings  or  COC  Inventories. 

paarrr  CQVTvsLxirr  aMXMOMiirr 

The  basic  purpoee  of  the  section  la.  of 
course,  to  provide  stability  in  dairy  price 
relationships  In  place  of  the  present  down- 
ward trend  due  to  what  I  frankly  feel  were 
unwise  adinlnuuative  actions.  The  back- 
ground Is  slightly  technlcai.  but  let  me 
briefly  summariae  It. 

In  1040,  to  support  the  price  of  dairy 
products,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
vised a  formula  to  be  used  in  determining 
the  dollars  and  cents  support  price.  This 
formula  represents  the  ratio  between  (1) 
the  price  of  all  milk  sold  wholesale  and  (3) 
the  price  of  milk  used  for  butter,  cheese,  and 
other  manufactured  dairy  products,  during 
the  period  of  July  1046  and  December  1048. 
or  a  ratio  of  88.5. 

In  1954,  the  Department  used  a  broader 
base,  resulting  In  a  new  ratio  of  84  1. 

In  1056,  the  Department  used  a  still  broad- 
er base,  resulting  In  a  ratio  of  8S.7. 

In  1066.  a  new  base  will  result  in  a  ratio 
of  only  83.3. 

At  the  present  time,  the  support  price  for 
dairy  products  is  83.15  per  hundredweight. 
This  actually  represenu  approximately  only 
77  percent  of  parity,  based  upon  the  88.5 
ratio. 

However,  based  upon  the  83.7  ratio,  the 
83.15  would  appear  to  represent  80J  percent 
parity. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  shows 
continuing  so-called  Improvements  to  dairy 
fanners,  but  only  through  a  lower  and  lower 
ratio  on  a  constant  aupport  price. 

BXMzrrrs  or  hxw  FoantTLa 
According  to  estimates,  the  new  formula 
wotild  Increase  the  price  of  manufactured 


milk  11  cents  per  hundredweight — from  83  15 
to  93  M. 

This  provision  will  protect  dairy  farmers 
against  a  reduction  that  could  be  made,  un- 
der present  parity  computation,  to  82.88  per 
hundredweight. 

For  the  constmier.  there  will  be  little 
change  In  the  retail  price  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts— perhapa  1  cent  per  pound  on  cheese, 
butter,  and  other  Items.  This  Is  a  small 
amount  In  comparison  to  the  111  effects  on 
the  economy  of  further  prlce-dcpreaalon 
In  the  dairy  Industry. 

urmaa  pbom  wiscoiiaaf  vaos  UAxmr  axuav 

Recently,  I  have  had  a  flood  of  letters 
from  my  State,  stressing  the  Importance  of 
equitable  dairy  provisions  in  the  farm  bill. 

I  now  Include  a  few  excerpts  from  these 
mersages  In  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point. 

May  I  state  that  Just  within  the  past  34 
hours.  I  bave  received  a  great  noany  messages 
from  Wisconsin  dairymen.  They  Include  my 
friends  in  the  National  Uilk  Producers"  Fed- 
eration, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, members  of  the  National  Grange,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

A  great  many  farmers'  union  members,  for 
example,  have  taken  the  time  and  the  effort 
to  phone  to  me  here  In  Waahlngton.  I  ap- 
preciate getting  their  views. 

I  have  weighed  all  of  their  opinions  most 
carefully. 

Now.  let  Wisconsin  farmers  and  their 
wlvaa  speak  for  themselves: 

RoMara.  Wis..  JTarch  4.  t9St. 

DCAB  8CHST08  Worr:  Aa  the  wife  of  a  St. 
Croix  County  farmer,  I  am  writing  to  reqr— t 
you  to  favor  the  Elsenhower  farm  prof^ram 
with  flexible  price  support  features.  We  hope 
you  will  support  It  In  the  Senate  debate  and 
In  voting  for  it. 

We  earn  our  living  on  this  100-acre  Wis- 
consin dairy  farm  with  a  hog  enterprise 
as  a  sideline.  A  sound  market  for  our  milk 
and  hogs,  we  believe,  will  come  when  the 
burdensome  surplus  discontinues  holding 
down  the  natural  return  on  a  normal  mar- 
ket. 

There   are   many   of   our   neighbors   who 
favor  flexible  price  supports  and   the  other 
featuraa   of   the   Eisenhower   farm   program. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.    GABMMia    OaAMAM. 

Ptaroarr  38,  1M«. 

Dsaa  SawAToa  Wilbt:  With  respect  to  the 
farm  blU  which  will  be  voted  on  in  the 
Senate  this  week.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
restoration  of  high.  00  percent  price  sup- 
ports removed  and  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
passed.  I  am  In  favor  of  the  "soil  bank"  In 
principle  and  also  the  remainder  of  the  Ml* 
ministration's  nine-point  program. 

As  a  farmer  In  St.  Croix  County,  I  am 
emphatically  oppoeed  to  the  restoration  of 
high  rigid  price  supports.  This  policy  of 
high,  rigid  price  supports  has  demonstrated 
during  the  past  4  years  that  It  la  bankrupt  as 
a  means  to  maintain  farm  Income  and  a  re- 
turn to  It  could  only  continue  to  build  up 
the  surpluses  which  are  driving  down  prices. 
Further,  high  rigid  supports  can  only  lead 
to  such  regimentation  of  our  business  that 
we  will  be,  in  effect,  hired  hands  of  the 
Cover  runent.  Sens  tor,  I  can  run  my  farm 
better  from  here  than  anyone,  ahomsoever. 
can  from  Washington. 
Very  truly  yours. 

RicHAiio  P.  Lkwiwam. 

Rnraa  Falls,  Wia. 

iLMwooo,  Wis.,  Febntary  24,  19S9. 
SxNAToa  Woxt:  We  want  no  more  rigid 
price  supports  to  add  to  the  surplus  in  farm 
products. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  the  farmers  and 
businessmen  in  this  area  are  really  In 
trouble. 

Toura  truly, 

Mrs.  Btbois  Doogb. 
Chaxlxs  p.  Doocb. 


OmcB  op  Cotnrrr  TasAauan, 
NeilUville.  Wia..  February  28,  1959. 
Hon.  ALEKANDBa  Wn.rr, 

United  Statea  Senator, 

Waafiington.  D.  C. 
DBAa  Ma.  Wn^rr:  I  am  In  favor  of  the 
Eisenhower  farm  program.  I  am  asking 
you  to  be  sure  to  be  there  to  vote  for  this 
bin  and  work  for  Its  paaaage.  I  believe  this 
bill  will  help  the  farmers  all  over  the  United 
States  because  It  will  be  a  direct  payment 
to  the  farmer  and  not  to  some  warehouse 
company  aa  In  the  past. 

L«t's  get  It  passed  before  spring  planting 
time  BO  we  can  start  getting  our  prices  and 
Income  up  this  crop  year,  for  us  farmers. 
A  supporter, 

DONALO  H.  BXAATZ. 

BauLB.  Wis..  March  2. 
Senator  ALSXANoaa  Woxr, 

Waafiington,  D.  C. 
Dbax  Sm:  As  a  family-siae  dairy  farmer 
for  40  years,  I  would  like  to  have  you  vote 
for  the  soil-bank  plan  without  the  00-per- 
cent supports.  Those  OO-percent  support 
laws  have  been  no  benefit  for  the  last  10 
years  to  Wlscotuln  fanners.  They  have  actu- 
ally been  only  useful  to  large  corporation 
farmers  and  hobby  farmers.  Secretary 
Brannan  had  to  destroy  potatoes  by  kero- 
sene and  bulldoxers  to  hold  up  the  price. 
The  consuAier  ate  No.  3  potatoes  and  the 
famlly-stxe  farmer  Is  no  longer  In  the  po- 
tato business.  If  you  want  1. 000  farmers 
around  the  trading  centers  with  gross  in- 
come of  $8  million  Instead  of  50  farmers  on 
same  income  probably  living  In  Florida  and 
California  at  this  season,  don't  legislate 
competition  by  high  rigid  price  supports. 
Sincerely, 

BmoBB  W. 


TowT.  Wia..  February  29,  1958. 
Senator  ALSXAMOxa   Wiurr: 

Tea,  I  am  In  favor  of  the  Eisenhower  farm 
program.  Let's  get  It  passed  before  spring 
planting  time  so  we  can  stan  getting  our 
prices  and  Income  up  thla  crop  year. 

GBoacx  VAHosa  Loop. 

KnxsNAKa  CasKK  Fabm, 
Chilton.   Wia.,  February  29,  1959. 
Senator  ALBXAWOXa  Wojct. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sia:  I  have  great  concern  over  the 
farm  bill  S.  3183  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  very  much  against  the  bill  as  It  now 
stands.  Surely  you  can  see  that  setting  up 
the  new  high  rigid  price  supports  would  de- 
feat every  phase  of  the  soil-bank  program. 

It  has  no  real  relief  or  help  for  the  Wis- 
consin dairy  farmer,  or  any  livestock  farmer 
for  that  matter.  There  are  no  restrictions 
for  diverted  acres  going  Into  llvcatock  pro- 
duction. 

I  am  for  a  program  of  bringing  supply  and 
demand  to  the  marketplace  and  get  the  Oov- 
ernment out. 

Truly  yours, 

BLMR    FBOXaWTTZ. 

This,  then,  I  believe.  Is  the  authentic  voice 
of  grassroots  Wisconsin. 

I  do  not  say  these  are  the  only  sentiments, 
because,  as  we  well  know,  there  is  still  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  among  wonhy 
farmers  and  farm  groups. 

But  I  feel  that  these  messages  reflect  a 
good  sample  of  Wisconsin  Judgment,  one 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  messages  from 
many  prominent  Wisconsin  farm  leaders  to 
me. 

BT«P   TTP   VOLinrTABT    CONSTTMPTIOH 

One  of  many  things  on  which  all  farmers 
agree  Is,  however,  the  need  for  Americans 
voluntarily  to  eat  more  cheese,  butter.  Ice 
cream,  and  drink  more  fluid  milk. 

I  have  urged  down  through  the  years,  as  I 
urge  today,  that  the  real  answer  to  the  dairy 


problem  In  America  Is  to  Increase  voluntary 
consumption. 

Time  after  time,  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  myself  and  others,  that  a  genuine  middle- 
class  diet  for  the  American  people  would 
tremendously  raise  preeent  consumption 
totals. 

Before  World  War  n,  families  making  more 
than  86.000  per  year,  purchased  1,036  pounds 
of  dairy  foods  per  person. 

Today,  almost  an  economic  revolution  has 
occtured  in  America.  We  are  becoming,  in 
effect,  a  mlddle-class-natlon.  There  are  for- 
tunately fewer  and  fewer  families  in  the 
lowest  Income  brackets,  and  more  and  more 
people  have  reached  middle-class  standards 
and  tastes. 

Yet,  as  our  people  have  gone  up  the  Income 
ladder,  they  hate  very  definitely  not  yet 
acquired  the  middle-class  standard  of  eating 
dairy  foods. 

But  note  this  fact:  If  those  families  which 
have  moved  up  in  spending  power  were  edu- 
cated to  take  on  the  same  milk  consumption 
habits  of  the  prewar  middle-Income  families, 
then  It  Is  estimated  that  the  demand  for 
dairy  food  producu  would  expand  to  an 
annual  figure  of  40  percent  above  the  1055 
level  within  5  to  10  years. 

So.  the  problem  Is  not  overproduction;  It 
is  underconsumption.  Underconsumption 
not  simply  by  the  needy,  by  low-Income  peo- 
ple, by  youngsters,  but  underconsumption  by 
those  who  assuredly  can  afford  to  buy  but, 
unfonunately.  do  not  buy  sufflclent  dairy 
products. 

A    BBIGHT    SPOT — THB   SCHOOL-Mn.K    PICTUBB 

Fortunately,  we  are  taking  steps  through 
thU  pending  legUlatlon  to  step  up  school- 
mllk  consumption. 

That  Is  one  of  the  bright  spots  In  the  past, 
present,  and  futtire.  ^ 

Already,  it  is  our  national  g<?od  fortune 
that  16  million  youngsters  are  drinking  milk 
under  the  school  lunch  and  special  school 
milk  programs.  They  are  consuming  about 
18  million  half  plnU  of  milk  every  school 
day. 

And  It  Is  expected  that  theee  two  programs 
wUl  use  the  equivalent  of  around  3  billion 
pounds  of  milk  in  fluid  form  and  as  manu- 
factured producu  this  year.  That  figure 
•quale  3>4  percent  of  the  annual  United 
SUtes  milk  production. 

I  have  been  delighted  to  work  every  sln^e 
Inch  of  the  way  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  special  school  milk  pro- 
gram, and  down  through  the  years,  I  have 
sponsored  a  good  deal  of  legislation  along 
these  lines. 


CONCLT7SION — NO   CTTaX-AIX   IM   BlCm   OB 
FLBZIBLX    PABITT 

I  want  to  say  Just  a  final  word  with  regard 
to  the  pending  biU.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  followed  very 
cloeely  this  agrlculttiral  situation.  Prom  his 
own  deep  appreciation  of  agricultvire.  from 
his  own  experience  on  his  Gettysburg  farm. 
he  knows  full  well  the  problems  faced  by  our 
farmers. 

I  know  that  In  the  months  and  years  up 
ahead,  he  will  continue  to  give  dairy  prob- 
lems his  deepest  attention,  and  I.  for  one. 
pledge  my  continued  contact  with  him  and 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  toward 
thla  objective. 

Tee,  I  am  determined  to  assure  a  fair  break 
for  the  dairyman.  I  don't  believe,  however, 
we  can  get  a  fair  break  for  the  dairyman  by 
piling  up  still  more  cotton  and  tobacco  sur- 
pluses In  Government  warehouses. 

Rigid  parity  Is  no  cure-all  for  the  farm 
problem,  as  some  groups  have  contended. 
Nor  even  Is  flexible  parity.  Rather,  compre- 
hensive action  is  eaaentlal.  Including  aelf- 
belp. 

And  such  action  should  be  directed  not 
to  enrich  a  few  huge  corx>oratlon-slae  farms. 


Already  such  huge  farms  are  filling  the  COC 
warehouaes  with  more  surpluses. 

Rather,  our  goal  should  be  to  help  the 
famlly-slsed  farm.  The  dairyman  wants  to 
produce  to  fill  stomachs,  not  to  fill  ware- 
houses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  moi-ning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
taken  a  very  definite  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  farm  bill.  In  order  that 
Senators  may  have  the  ben^t  of  my 
opinion,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  which  I  have  prepared  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no,  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statbicent  bt  Senatob  Lamob 

Approximately  flve-slxths  of  all  the  farms 
In  this  Nation  are  360  acres  <»-  less  in 
size.  These  farms.  In  most  instances,  are 
family  projects.  In  which  the  entire  family 
participates.  The  Income  derived  from  these 
farms,  and  I  must  say  it  is  exceedingly  small, 
provides  the  family  with  the  food,  clothing, 
farm  machinery,  seed,  and  the  necessities  to 
sustain  them  throughout  the  year. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  Important  that  we 
keep  this  In  mind  when  we  debate  the  pres- 
ent farm  bill.  I  think  we  Should  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  legislation  we  pass 
In  this  body  will  affect  the  very  existence  of 
approximately  6  million  farm  families.  It 
will  determine  whether  these  millions  of 
families  will  begin  to  enjoy  the  present  period 
of  "prosperity"  or  whether  they  vrlll  continue 
to  feel  the  hard  pinch  of  declining  farm 
prices. 

S.  3183,  the  new  farm  bill  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  embodies  many  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  problems  facliig  the 
farmer.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  all  the  members 
of  this  committee,  and  particularly  to  the 
chairman  of  the  conunittee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  |Mr.  Bllewdbb  )  f or  his  untiring 
efforts  to  hear  the  many  himdreds  of  wit- 
nesses who  offered  their  proposals  to  Improve 
the  farm  program. 

This  bill  offers  many  beneficial  proposals, 
but  I  think  several  modifications  are  needed 
to  make  it  more  helpful  to  the  farm  family. 
On  Wednesday,  February  33,  I  offered  several 
amendments  to  the  farm  bill,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  given  favorable  consideration. 
I  want  to  offer  some  Information  which  will 
give  an  Idea  of  jtist  what  the  farm  family 
Is  up  against  under  the  present  ill-advised 
and  incompetent  practices  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

As  Senators  probably  know,  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  as  of  Decem- 
ber of  1055  was  about  39  cents. 

If  we  use  the  years  1047  to  1949  as  a  base, 
the  following  percentage  flg\ires  indicate  a 
great  dislocation  in  our  farm  economy: 

Percent 
of  bate 

Ocnporate  Income .. 157 

PayroUs   (factory) 160 

Net  farm  income . T3 

As  we  well  know,  the  farmer's  ahare  of  the 
national  Income  Is  dlspn^Kutlonately  low. 
He  Is  experiencing  no  prosperity.  Actually, 
the  farmer  was  fortunate  If  he  met  one-half 
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of  his  obllRmtlons  tact  fan.   Tbe  f^mlly-ctiad 
farm  U  facing  bankruptcy. 


X  Inaart  at  thla  point  the  groaa  and  net 
Incomes  per  farm  for  tbe  dUtarent  regions 


In    the  muted 
and  18M: 


March  8 

SUtes  for   tlM  years    1951 


lUfioB 


To««l  Unit*d  atatm 

North  .\tlantir 

East  North  Central 

W«at  North  CautnL 

Sooth  Atlanta 

Sooth  Ccatnl 

Weatern 

North  Atlantic: 

New  York  .  ................. . 

New  Jersey ... ...... 

PtmnsTlvaala 

tmt  North  Centnl: 

Ohk» 

IndianA^_^_._._ 

lUlnoia 

MichUtaa 

WlMonsln... 

West  North  Central: 

.Minnesota 

Iowa. .™.. .......... 

M  Ismurt . .. 

North  Dakota. 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 


Arwae*  realised 
cross  inoome  par 
arm 


IMl 


H1714 
7.636 
7.541 
K9D0 
4.322 
4.133 

13. 8M 

7.913 

14.827 

*310 

M53 

7.303 

iaM6 

6.473 
7,421 

7.843 
1X295 
6,561 
9,336 
9,663 
11.644 
8,808 


1964 


M18M 

7,813 
7.718 
8,717 

4.3a 

4.080 

V2.va 

H.061 

14.813 

*373 

^7fl• 

7.799 

11.  uw 

5,411 
7.015 

8.008 
12.261 
*399 
7.913 
9^300 
10.H4H 

*ar7 


Avar^e   total   ae 
tBeoBM  per  tena 


19a 


AM* 

2^456 
3.229 
3.742 
*IM 

2,007 

*8rj 

1886 

wen 

1.97S 

1381 
3.331 
4.4M 
1377 
3.5H 

3.6a 

4.967 
2.4S3 
XWM 
5.  t«D 
4.  21rt 
3,133 


1934 


n4i3 

l.ttOO 
3.004 
3.  344 
1.674 
1.600 
*t37 

1.430 

X7»» 
*S46 
4.388 

1.612 

*ai 

117« 
»t71 

isae 

3, 99* 

%718 


Rsffam 


SoBth  Atlaotie: 

Virginia 

West  Vintinla.. 
8oath  Central: 

Keotoeky 

TenE 


M  imssippi . .  • 

Arkan.iMt 

Lftuisiana 

Oktahnma.    . 

Tnaa 

Wliira: 

.Montana. 

laaho  

Wvnming  ... 

rolora<lo 

New  Mexiee. 

Artaooa 

Utah 

Nerwte 

Wawhinet— .. 

Ornoci . . .. 

CaMsraia. 


Averata 
cross  inooma  par 
unn 


1961 


H033 
2.490 

3.  tat 

xaa 

3.798 
1671 
3l7?I) 
&8M 

*oae 

7,472 

1X747 

•18I7 
14  9M 
13.37a 
1U.47S 
33.742 

*lfl8 
381 2U 

*«! 

7.958 


13. 

2. 

* 
2. 

3. 
X 
1 
3. 

4; 

* 

II. 

8. 

12. 

11. 

a, 

». 

* 
1* 

8, 

7. 


945 
4HS 


309 
•W 
9BX 
870 


614 
240 
300 


816 


A  reran    total    net 
Inooaia  par  tara 


IMl 


81.883 

1.130 

1.7fl 
!.«■ 
1.443 
1.374 
I.M8 
1088 
1108 
1334 

ITM 
1671 
H.IM> 
4.664 
4.717 
19.607 
IStt 
1763 
1908 
1308 

iin 


1964 


S1.6M 
1.056 

1.714 

im 

1.331 
1.700 
1.380 
1.504 
1336 

4.888 

1616 
1432 
1.964 
1K49 
lMn4 
1148 
4.29H 
1566 
13*6 
1190 


The  accompanylnf  chart  ahowa  a  comparl- 
soa  of  nation*!  Income  and  income  from 
agricnitur&l  aourcea  to  persons  living  on 
terms  for  the  period  1910  to  1954: 

TaaSA  101. — National  income  and  income 
from  a§ricultitral  sources  of  persons  living 
on  farms.  United  States,  1910-54 


Year 


mi. 


I«3 

1814 


mr. 


1918. 


IflM^ 


National  Inoooie 


Amount 


Il9«7-t9- 
100 


ma 

1988 

1908 


1W4-..  ••_«...... 


Mi7. 


1941 

1981 


1984. 


I94eL. 
1947.. 
1941. 


1981.. 
1981. 


M84.. 


doUart 
33.252 
32.393 
35,(123 
37.  ,^.12 
36.46* 
38.-^74 
46.174 
54.749 
51301 
67.8116 

7.\:3n 

98.272 

aauTo 

71.888 

71.251 
78^304 
8U987 
79.123 
81.467 

87.  irj 

7*5<)1 

8a  046 

4*049 

40.572 

40.406 

57.052 

612S0 

71.941 

66.671 

70.336 

n.«38 

96.406 

124.  IU5 

l.'>3.9fiO 

I6:.ft48 

168.,'«) 

IW.  7M 

aw,  (WO 

304.641 
221151 
250.779 
266,214 
279.007 
37*150 


Ptretnt 

16.7 
16.2 
17  6 
18.  H 
1M.3 
19.3 
22.6 
27  4 
29.7 
33  9 
37  9 
29.7 
30.5 

3:».tt 

3*7 

38.2 

40.5 

316 

4U.8 

43.6 

37 

20. 

21 

30. 

24. 

28. 

313 

3*0 

32.9 

35  3 

38.9 

47.8 

(S.2 

77.1 

84.0 

84.4 

8&0 

92.8 

in*.  7 

1016 

iia3 

125.6 
13*3 
I.W  8 
1313 


Farm  Income ' 


.\mount 


ditUant 
17U3 

1888 
4.975 
*.7M 
4,»»77 
4.797 

\un 

9.tWI 
9.736 
10.U61 
9.009 
1138 
*a81 
*.>W6 
5.t*l 
7.375 
IHIO 
*S6I» 
*H44 

7.tnM 

.%000 

*t«l 

2.510 

*U12 

1428 

*8A8 

1964 

*754 

*101 

MHO 

1389 

7.466 

11.U74 

1*248 

13.363 

11021 

1*721 

17.383 

19,  TtM 

11661 

1*45« 

1H.0I)3 

16.tt,V5 

11H33 

11 2M 


1947-49- 
lUO 


>  Indodes  Qovemmcnt  payments.  1933-5* 

Data  pubUsbad  currently  in  Farm  Income  Situation 
(AM8). 

During  1965  the  farm  price  Index  dropped 
ao  points  in  the  State  of  North  DakoU.  and 
It  Is  expected  that  this  downward  trend  will 


continue  In  1956.  This  Is  an  8-percent  de- 
crease for  1955.  and  tbe  farm  price  index  U 
expected  to  drop  about  S  to  6  percent  again 
In  1950.  In  1955  the  arerage  price  of  wheat 
was  down  15  cents  less  than  In  1954:  corn 
and  oaU  were  down  17  cenu;  barley,  down 
13  cents:  rye.  down  30  cents,  and  flax,  down 
34  cents,  as  compared  to  1954. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  proaperlty  the  farmers 
are  experiencing.  They  are  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  leaving  the  farm  and  seeking 
employment  in  the  urban  labor  market  or 
coutiauing  In  a  pursuit  which   they,  their 


grandpiu-enU  and  great -grandparenta  have 
engaged,  and  which  will  result  in  greater 
indebtedneea  in  1956.  Ovnera  of  family- 
slaed  farms  are  confronted  with  the  deci- 
alon  of  making  another  stab  at  seeding  a  crop. 
They  want  legUlatlon  which  will  give  them 
a  fair  profit  for  their  Utxir. 

One  might  wonder  how  the  fanner  la  doing 
as  a  worker  or  as  a  biuinessman.  The  at- 
tached  two  charu  Rive  a  good  idea  of  what 
the  average  Midwest  farmer  Is  receiving  in 
the  way  of  hourly  pay  or  in  return  for  his 
labor. 


Ptretnt 

27.3 
22  5 
2H.8 
24.7 
27  1 
27  * 
29  6 
«.  2 
M.5 
5(*.3 
52  J 
24  U 
29.5 
34.2 
32.9 
43.9 
39.5 
3*1 
39.7 
40  7 
-.V3 
2*1 
116 
17.5 
19  9 
34.0 
217 
3K3 
29.6 
ax  i 
307 
4*2 
612 
7*8 
77  4 
81.3 
97.8 

100  0 

114.3 
8*0 
M.6 

11)14 
UN.  3 
8*0 

82.9 


How  ike  awerage  Midwest  farmer  is  doing  as  a  worker 

IAD  tWran^  from  1964  oppr»tloiw| 


Wheotwln 

Minnwoca. ...._...... 

•North  I»ak<ita. 

SouUi  l).ik(>U 

Montana 

5-8tate  average .... 


At«ticf  total 

Incom*-  It' tm 

%nBins 


•I.  995 
1176 
1166 
1589 

*0S 


1631 


Areraepfcrm 
Inv 


5  prrtvnt 
rrium  an 


938.885 

31388 
37.111 
4*.  509 
87.914 


11.494 
1.900 
i.SM 
1438 
1398 


«.« 


lOU 


Iloairly  jwjr. 

« tth  no 

rptum  on 

iBvrsUiMat 


CtnU 


aa 

7S 

M7 


llmirly  injr 

with  5  [<rr- 
ernt  return 
on  invnt' 


CVad 


14 
7 

10 
4 

84 


n 


14 


FlotF  the  average  Midvtst  farmer  it  doing  as  a  businessman 
|AU  ftgurw  froai  IMiofMratlnMl 


Howswirkad 
parfMnlly 

Avaraaalaew 
torywan 

Labor  ratura 

(aXb) 

Net  Inas  on  Inveiitment  U 
lamlly  paU  iaotory  waaas 

la  dollara 

lo  pcrcpni 

Wisconsin 

Mlnn«~t»ta. .._............ 

North  Dakota. H 

South  D»koU- 

17nn 

1300 
1200 

1400 

1000 

1.N2 

uaa 

1.64 

L99 

•8.771 
*370 
1864 
1236 
1970 

-K7T8 
-1196 
-1880 

-1674 

-947 

-16 
-11 

-7 

Montana 

—6 

—  1 

Fiva-State  avaragi 

1380 

L74 

*74a 

-1311 

—8 

From:  OTA  FaiaUy  Farm  Survey. 

paoeratrrT 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  today  about 
the  period  of  prosperity  and  weU-beIng 
that  we  are  now  experiencing.  Corporation 
proflU  are  at  a  peak  never  before  experi- 
enced in  our  history.  Weeltly  earnings  for 
manufacturing  workers  have  been  on  a  con- 
stant rise  for  a  number  of  years. 

But  I  aastire  Senators,  that  the  fanner  la 
not  drifting  with   the  tide.    Let's  compare 


some  figures  for  the  price  of  grain  the  farm- 
ers receive  today  with  those  that  ware 
received  by  farmers  during  the  great  de- 
presslon  of  1933.  The  national  average  price 
for  wheat  In  1933  was  70  percent  of  parity; 
today.  It  is  76  percent  of  parity.  The  na- 
tional average  price  of  barley  In  1933  was 
58  percent;  today.  It  U  50  percent  of  parity. 
Rye  was  73  percent  of  p«uity  In  1933;  today 
It  is  43  percent  of  parity.    In  1933.  corn  was 


1956 
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68  percent  of  parity;  today.  It  b  about  the 
same. 

There  Is  certainly  something  wrong  when 
prosperity  reigns  in  one  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  depreaaion  in  another. 

In  1948.  It  required  about  40  hogs  to  buy 
a  good  tractor.  Today,  within  a  span  of 
about  7  jreara.  the  same  farmer  mtiat  sell 
about  140  bogs  to  buy  a  tractor  of  the  same 
quality. 

Our  prosperity  Is  not  all  It  Is  supposed 
to  be.  Tbe  farmer  Is  not  receiving  parity 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  until  we  can 
get  the  farm  family's  net  income  on  a  par 
with  the  Income  of  people  in  other  walks  of 
life,  we  will  not  have  true  prosperity.  Until 
the  owner  of  a  family-sized  farm  receives  a 
net  Income  enabling  him  to  provide  his 
family  with  conveniences  and  educational 
opportunities  en)oyed  by  urtMui  famlllea,  we 
will  not  have  true  prosperity.  And  I  might 
add  that  such  low  farm  Incomes  will  eventu- 
ally. If  such  Is  not  already  the  caae,  hurt 
the  biulneaaman.  the  worker,  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

IMPOBTS  AND  EXPOBTS 

Another  problem  which  has  confronted 
the  owner  of  the  family-sised  farm  is  our 
present  policy  of  export  and  import  of  agri- 


cultural products.  Our  foreign  economic 
and  political  policies  have  cut  exports  of 
agricultural  products  under  the  guise  of 
improving  International  relations  or  better- 
ing national  defense.  Farm  exports  have 
dropped  about  25  percent  since  1951.  This 
has  added  greatly  to  the  surplus  In  wheat 
which  we  have  carried  over  from  year  to  year. 

We  consume  on  an  average  of  about  600 
million  bushels  of  wheat  per  year.  Since 
1951,  we  have  produced  annually  about  an 
average  of  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat  per 
year.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  would  normally 
have  a  surplus  of  about  400  million  bushels 
of  wheat  each  year.  The  reduction  in  ex- 
ports of  farm  products  has  added  to  the  sur- 
plus on  hand  and,  as  of  July  1,  1955,  we  had 
about  1  billion  bushels  of  old  wheat  on  hand. 
On  July  1,  1951.  before  farm  exports  were 
curtailed,  we  had  a  total  of  about  300  mil- 
lion btiahela  of  wheat  on  hand. 

In  1961.  we  exported  422,670,035  bushels 
of  whe*t.  In  10  months  of  1955.  we  exported 
only  190.099,588  bushels  of  wheat.  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  the  surplus  in  wheat  on  hand  Is 
Increasing  with  each  year? 

The  accompanying  figtirea  ahow  exports 
and  Imports  of  wheat,  com.  oats,  barley, 
rye,  wool,  pork  and  beef  producta. 


Wheat:  United  States  imports  and  exports, 
Canada  and  all  sources,  1950  to  date 


(Bu<;betsl 


Calendar 
year 


laao 

1951 

1952 

10.5.3 

19.M 

1  9  s's'i  1  6 
months) 


Wheat,  other, 
full  duty 


From 
Canada 


All 
sourctw 


Wheat,  unfit  for 
human  consump- 
tion 


From 


An 


Canada      sourc<?s 


1, 001.  I'M!  1.001. 4351  12*5.045    *  2*5.  Ifi3 


1.086.753 


999. 3M 
907.072 


1, 086.  7H3l2fi.  247.  »42l26,  247. 942 


1, 096, 54.5,1, 096, 711  30,  Gl>2, 327i30,  AKV  918 
878.224      87S,2.5fi    1399,542]  4,  339,  55«5 


990.6(25   1621,063   *621.873 
1.002.000   1735,040   17*5.872 


EXPOKTS 


Calendar  year 


MMO 

1951 

19.52 ^ 

1953 

]9M 

19.55'(10"  monthsK 


AU  wheat 


To  Canada    AH  sources 


1.86*390 

1,229.377 

346.676 

1523 

1.900 

1,206.036 


soiomsii 

422,C70.«35 
369, 487, 070 
235.  57*  421 
192. 14«t.  2fil 
190,099,588 


Prepared  in  Import  Division,  FAS. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Census  Reports  (FT  llO-FT  410). 


United  States  imports  and  trporis  of  agricultural  commodilies^  Canada  and  all  sources,  1946  lo  date 


IMPOKTS 


Com' 

OaU 

Barley* 

Rya 

Wool 

Pork  products 

Beef  and  veal 

Calaadaryaar 

To 
Canada 

Total,  al. 
sources 

To 
Canada 

Total,  an 
sources 

To 
Canada 

Total,  an 
aourees 

To 

Total.  aU 
sources 

To 
Canada 

Total,  all 
aouroee 

To 
Canada 

Total  aU 
aourees 

To 
Canada 

Total,  aU 
sources 

I9M 

TkOHSsa^ 

tmaktU 

1379 

1048 

10.481 

1*918 

94.982 

11.741 

*392 

*729 

11.483 

1026 

bmtktlt 
1*673 

177.563 
2*604 

131908 
9*380 

10r),<W8 
99.498 

131.383 
7K..S49 
71684 

Tkeascad 
ImskHt 
1.008 
.3 

sa 

836 
175 

noHtand 
bnaktU 
3*607 
1*077 
14.349 
1*768 
1..548 

I4r 

1.415 

1,214 

901 

1*177 

T%ounnd 
Inuktlt 

nousand 
lm4keU 
1.407 
32.957 
1*925 
318<t) 
11704 
4*038 
41,004 
21,907 
2*707 
6*131 

T%vu»and 
busktU 

nouaand 
tmikeiM 
1176 
1.754 
1.110 
1400 
1358 
*616 
1480 
4 
1.076 
1139 

TSoiuand 

pounds 

408 

92 

1.848 

216 

3 

213 

6 

153 

84 

101 

noiuand 
pounds 
1094 
12.621 

11,  on 

11888 

1683 

218 

8 

1,447 

1,182 

303 

ThouMand 

pounds 

851 

1,8.-12 

1028 

1218 

1861 

21,882 

4.454 

102 

97 

45 

noutand 
pound* 
281103 
.59. 457 
2*640 
60.649 
6*268 
8*250 
9*755 
79.408 
52,883 
&1144 

TTtontond 

pouuds 

336 

611 

48 

1.168 

10.448 

1287 

1318 

11,712 

111S7 

11,300 

T^euMad 
poumd* 

421967 

1947 

19«. 

1919 

IfSO 

72 

86 

18B8 

Xtt 

1836 

1.518 
288 

8 
14 

1,385 
3 
2 

w'" 

8 

159,108 
1*406 
11804 
1*519 

1961 

11,608 

1982 

11734 

1963'  ..'.'.'.'.'. ...... 

6 
II 
34 

3*r30 

1864 

.7 

1 

3*824 

1966  (10  months) 

31671 

<  Inchidrs  iieM  (XHV. 
I  InehidM  malt. 


r*kM  MACHlNCaT 

Probably  the  greatest  proflU  made  by  any 
manufacturer  In  recent  years  were  those 
which  came  to  the  farm  machinery  manu- 
facturera. 

If  we  use  the  period  from  1947  to  1949  as 
a  base,  we  will  ftnd  that  the  cost  of  farm 
machinery  roee  30  percent  in  1955. 

Ifost  farm  machinery  manufacturers  ap- 
pear to  have  settled  on  a  7-percent  price 
Increase  during  the  year  1955.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  led  the  profiteering  parade  In 
1955  with  a  boost  In  Its  prices  for  farm 
machinery  from  3■^  to  8'/^  percent. 

on 870 


Souiea:  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  1946  to  1954;  FT  110-FT  410  Boreaa  of  Census 


On  January  5  of  this  year.  I  stated  In  a 
qjeech  given  before  this  body,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  all  of  us  to  examine  the  Issues 
of  the  Wall  Street  Jotimal  of  several  years 
ago  and  notice  the  quotations  for  the  stock 
of  some  of  the  machinery  manufacturers  and 
compare  thoae  quotations  of  several  years  ago 
with  those  quotations  for  the  stock  of  these 
companies  as  of  today.  As  you  will  notice 
from  the  flgtires  quoted  below,  the  prices  of 
some  of  thoee  stocks  have  doubled  or  tripled. 

X  tncltide  In  the  RaooBo  at  this  point  the 
quotations  on  common  and  preferred  stock 
over  a  period  of  several  years  for  tbe  AlUs- 


Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  J.  I.  Case,  John 
Deere  Co.,  and  International  Harvester  Co. 

ALUS-CHAUCnS    MANUTACTUBIMO    CO. 

Capital  changes:  Split  In  1929  ot  common 
stock.  August  26,  1946,  500.000  new  serial 
preferred  ahares  ($100  par)  authorised, 
350,373  ot  which  dealgnated  8^  percent  con- 
vertible series. 

May  6.  1953,  authorised  common  Increased 
trom  3,750,000  to  5  million  shares  and  par 
value  was  changed  from  no  par  to  $20.  share 
for  shara. 
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11*7  8,  1954.  atithoiized  serial  preferred 
stock  Increased  to  618.864  shares,  and  a  aec- 
oiMi  Issue  (350.000  shares)  established  as 
4.08  percent  series.  At  same  time,  stock- 
holders approved  a  change  In  the  articles 
of  Incorporation  which  eliminated  existing 
preemptive  rights  of  common  stockholders. 
Stockholders.  December  31,  1954:  Preferred, 
3.001;  common.  35,465. 


Year  at  N>w  York  Stock 
Eiich:uiee 

rrefirrwl 

Common 

IMO 

Nonf 
H7J.-WHI 
142 

4l"'^21^« 

IMS 

3»n»-a>«ii 

IV.M       

74-S-4.1N 

*eb.  ».!•«« 

71'. 

J.  I.   CASK 

Capital  changes:  December  9,  1943.  au- 
thorized common  was  changed  from  300.000 
shares  (9100  par)  to  1.200.000  shares  (925 
par)  for  a  4-for-l  split.  April  17.  1952.  au- 
thorized common  was  changed  to  4  million 
shares    ($12.50   par)    for   a  2-for-l   split. 

Stockholders:  Preferred,  about  1,  235; 
conunon.  about  7,770. 


Year  at  N>w  York  .Stock 
Kxchrmw 

Prpfcrrrd 

Common 

1940    

120    -1rt> 

J7S      IVJ 

12«J,-Ii:« 

118 

i7.'5    -W'i 
4  H-W» 

1IM.S 

IftM 

1U«4   l.i^t 

Feb.  20.  1»M 

If.', 

>  1643  split. 

JOHN  DETBE  *  CO. 

Capital  changes — one  split  in  1930.  An- 
other split  on  July  8.  1952.  authorized  com- 
mon changed  from  5  million  no  par  shares  to 
10  million  of  $5  par.  tor  a  2-for-l  split  of 
3.004.362  shares.  Authorized  preferred  re- 
duced from  2  million  to  1.543.000  shares. 
Stockholders:  preferred.  4.900;  common. 
16.700,  as  of  October  31,  1954. 


Year  at  N>w  York 
E.xchunco 

Stock 

Pri'h'rrfil 

Common 

1940  .— 

2t'.«i-21 
40«.r-:M'4 
3.5?  ,-.«>, 
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INTEBNATIONAL    HAKVSSmt    CO. 

Capital  changes:  In  June  1948.  no-par  com- 
mon shares  were  split  3  for  1.  Relative  vot- 
ing rights  of  the  preferred  were  maintained 
In  both  cases. 

November  1,  1952.  company  canceled  6,601 
preferred  and  490.458  common  shares  pre- 
viously held  in  treasury,  thereby  reducing 
authorized  amount  of  preferred  and  common 
from  1  million  and  18  million  shares,  respec- 
Uvely.  to  993.399  and  17.509,542.  Stockhold- 
ers. December  31.  1954:  Preferred,  10.015; 
common,  93,205. 
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As  I  have  stated  many  times,  it  is  most 
discouraging  to  any  young  veteran  who 
wishes  to  begin  farming  to  see  the  price  of 
farm  machinery.  In  many,  many  instances, 
veterans  have  t>orrowed  money  and  Invested 
In  land  and  machinery  and  today  find  them- 
selves so  deeply  in  debt  due  to  declining 
farm  prices  that  they  are  contemplating  sell- 
ing out  everything  and  are  heading  for  the 
urban  labor  market.  I  can  assure  Senators 
that  such  practices  are  going  to  have  a  pro- 


found effect  on  our  economy  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  without  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

CUDTT 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
farm  families  who  are  concerned  about  where 
they  will  get  the  money  for  seed.  oil.  gas.  and 
feed  in  order  to  put  in  this  year's  crop.  Most 
of  these  farm  families  made  little,  if  any. 
profit  on  their  1955  crop. 

There  are  many  farmers  with  whom  I  have 
talked  who  already  have  their  farm  machin- 
ery, their  homes,  their  land,  and  in  many 
Instances,  even  their  livestock  mortgaged  to 
the  hilt.  And  this  has  come  atx^ut  during  a 
period,  we  are  told,  of  great  prosperity. 

During  this  period  of  declining  farm  prices, 
access  to  credit  is  the  most  important  privi- 
lege a  farmer  can  enjoy.  This  Is  especially 
true  for  our  young  veterans  who  have  started 
farming  within  recent  years.  It  is  the  duty 
of  this  Congress  to  Insure  that  the  admin- 
istration of  credit  to  farmers  is  closely  moni- 
tored to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  credit 
at  all  times  during  the  ensuing  year. 

paics  stTTPoaTs 

The  administration  and  this  Congress  are 
again  playing  politics  with  the  farmer's  well- 
being.  Lust  May.  when  the  House  passed  a 
rigid  price-support  bill  by  a  majority  of  six 
votes.  I  immediately  wrote  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, requesting  that  the  committee 
promptly  report  out  the  bill  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  take  action  on  It  before  we  ad- 
journed hist  July  31.  We  Senators  from  the 
Northwest  pressed  hard  for  the  same  bill  that 
the  House  passed — namely,  the  one  giving  90 
percent  of  parity —  but  we  were  unable  to 
force  the  bill  out  of  the  committee.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  but  I  have  learned  since  then 
that  the  measure  was  defeated  in  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  8  to  7.  That  committee 
had  all  of  the  rest  of  May  and  all  of  June 
and  July  of  1955  to  report  the  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  they  failed  to  do  so. 

Now.  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  has  submitted  a  new  farm  bill 
to  the  Senate.  This  bill  takes  only  half  the 
giant  step  that  is  needed.  We  need  firm  and 
adequate  price -support  legislation  for  all. 
and  I  repeat  all  agriculture  commodities,  and 
firm  and  adequate  price-support  legislation 
administration. 

And  how  is  the  President  playing  politics 
with  the  larmer?  Let  me  read  you  a  portion 
of  the  speech  Mr.  Elsenhowr  gave  at  Kasson, 
Minn.,  on  September  6.  1952,  before  he  be- 
came President: 

"And  here  and  now.  without  any  ifs  or 
buts  I  say  to  you  that  I  stand  behind  •  •  • 
the  price-support  laws  now  on  the  books. 
This  Includes  the  amendment  to  continue 
through  1954  the  price  supports  on  basic 
commodities  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  agriculture  Is  en- 
titled to  a  fair,  full  share  of  the  national 
income.  •  •  •  A  fair  share  is  not  merely  90 
percent  •   •   •  but  full  parity." 

And  again  at  Brookings.  8.  Dak.,  on  October 
4,  1952,  1  month  before  the  presidential 
election,  Mr.  Eisenhower  said: 

"The  Republican  Party  is  pledged  to  the 
sustaining  of  the  90-percent  parity  price 
supports  and  It  U  pledged  ever  more  than 
that  to  helping  the  farmer  to  obtain  his  full 
parity.  100  percent  parity." 

What  is  the  President  saying  today?  A 
nationwide  advertising  and  public-relations 
campaign  has  Just  been  announced  in  an 
effort  not  only  to  repudiate  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
but  also  to  defeat  price  supports.  Glancing 
at  some  of  these  advertisements  sponsored 
by  the  Republican  senatorial  and  congres- 
sional committee,  it  appears  that  the  farmers' 
worries  will  be  over  If  we  can  Just  get  passage 
of  the  sot  I -bank  plan.  I  can  assure  you. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  soU-bank  plan  Is  of 


little  benefit  to  the  owner  of  the  family-sized 
farm.  How  can  we  expect  this  type  of  farm- 
er to  set  aside  land  in  any  acreage  reserve 
when  be  can  barely  sustain  himself  with 
the  land  he  has  under  cultivation  during 
current  declining  farm  prices? 

On  February  22.  I  submitted  several 
amendmenu  to  S.  3183  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide an  improved  farm  program.  One 
amendment  would  substitute  a  comprehen- 
sive full  parity  farm-Income  program  for 
the  partial-parity  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill.  This  amendment  establishes:  (1) 
Parity  Income  for  farmers,  (2)  equitable  re- 
lationships between  the  parity  price  of  the 
various  farm  conunoditles,  and  (3)  fair  levels 
of  income  for  farmers  equivalent  to  people 
in  other  walks  of  life.  These  conditions  are 
atMolutely  essential  in  any  legislation  passed 
by  this  Congress  to  aid  the  owner  of  the 
family-sized  farm. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  a  com- 
parison of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  com- 
modities with  firm  price  supports,  with  slld- 
Ing-scale  price  supports,  and  without  price 
supports. 

Sliding-scaU  advocates  aay  firm  price  tup- 
ports  are  not  effective — Facts  are:  price 
supports  cushion  drop  in  net  farm  income 
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Fabm  Pxicu  Axe  Maok  in  WASHiNcroir 
Percent  change  from  1952  to  1954  in  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  commodities  (based 
on  prices  as  of  Oct.  15.  1952  and  1955) 

I.  wrru  ruuc.  aocqvatx  pbick  suppoits 

Cotton . ....  Down  11  percent, 

Peanuu... Up  6  percent. 

Tobacco,  burley Up  g  percent. 

Wool Up  17  percent. 

II.  wrru  sLioiNG-scALC  rater  suppoxts 

Barley Down  36  percent. 

Beans,  dry  edible Down  17  percent. 

Butterfat Down  23  percent. 

Com Down  25  percent. 

Cottonseed Down  38  percent. 

Flaxseed Down  26  percent. 

Grain  sorghum Down  43  percent. 

Milk  (manufactured) Down  18  percent. 

Oats Down  29  percent. 

Rice Down  20  percent. 

Rye Down  47  percent. 

Soybeans Down  23  percent. 

Wheat Down  6  percent. 

.  in.  wiTHotrr  pxicx  sttppokts 

Calves Down  23  percent. 

Chickens,  all Down  17  percent. 

Beef  cattle Down  29  percent. 

Eggs Down  IS  percent. 

Hay — . Down  20  percent. 

Hogs Down  22  percent. 

Lambs . Down  21  percent. 

Poutoes Down  66  percent. 

SweetpoUtoes Down  61  percent. 

Turkeys Down  4  percent. 


Percent  change  from  19S2  to  1954  <n  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  commodities  (based 
on  prices  as  of  Oct.  15, 1952  ar^d  1954) 

I.   WrrH  flSM,  ADMUATI  PklCS  BTTPPonS 

Corn . Down  5  percent. 

Cotton . Down  6  percent. 

Peanuts .^ UpS  percent. 

Rice . • Down  22  percent. 

Tobacco,  burlej .^ Up  5  percent. 

Wheat ...^....,. No  change. 

Wool Up  4  percent. 

n.   WITH  SUOINO-BCALK  PklCC  SUPPOXTS 

Barley - Down  24  percent. 

Beans,  dry  edible Down  8  percent. 

Butterfat Down  23  percent. 

Cottonseed E>own  16  percent. 

Flaxseed Down  18  percent. 

Grain  sorghiun ..  D^>wn  26  percent. 

Milk  (manufactured)... Down  22  percent. 


Percent  change  from  1952  to  1954  in  prices 
receixted  by  farmers  for  commodities  (based 
on  prieea  as  of  Oct.  IS.  1952  and  1954)  — 
Continued 

n.    WITH    SLIDIHC-8CALZ    FUCC    BUPPOKl'g — COIU 

Oats Down  12  percent. 

Rye Down  31  percent. 

Soybeans Down  6  percent. 

in.    WTTHOCT  PBICX  SUPPORTS 

Beef  cattle Down  28  percent. 

Calves Down  34  p>€rcent. 

Chickens,  all Down  28  percent. 

Eggs Down  36  percent. 

Hay Down  14  percent. 

Hogs Down  1  percent. 

Lambs Down  21  percent. 

Potatoes Down  56  percent. 

Sweet  potatoes Down  28  percent. 

Turkeys Down  17.6  percent. 


Sliding  scale  has  not  reduced  farm  production 
(When  support  levels  wen  reduced,  production  increased,  cicept  where  marketini;  quotas  were  put  Into  eflsct] 
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Passage  of  price-support  legislation  on 
com  would  give  a  price  of  $1.64  per  bushel, 
as  compared  to  $1.40  which  we  now  have. 
Passage  of  the  prtce-support  bill  would  mean 
a  price  of  $2.25  a  bushel  for  wheat,  as  com- 
pared to  $1.81  which  we  now  liave.  This 
represents  24  cents  difference  in  the  case  of 
com  and  44  cents  difference  In  the  case  of 
Wheat.  These  few  cents  per  bushel  can  go 
far  to  raising  the  income  of  the  farmer. 

I  urge  the  Membera  of  this  distinguished 
body  to  take  the  farm  problem  in  hand  at 
this  11th  hour  and  give  the  owners  of  fam- 
ily-steed farms  the  legislation  they  need  to 
make  this  a  period  of  true  prosperity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Aitderson].  strilcing  out  sec- 
tion 101. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  not  agree  that  the  time  consumed 
by  the  quorum  call  be  taken  equally  from 
both  sides? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That 
can  be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  and 


that  the  time  be  taken  equally  from  both 
sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
?erving  the  right  to  object,  in  view  of 
the  limitation  of  1  hour  to  each  side  in 
connection  with  each  amendment,  why 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  quorum 
call  and  not  take  any  time  from  either 
side? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  it  that  way.  I  therefore  modify 
my  request  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL],  and  that  the 
time  be  not  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  first  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself  and  many 
other  members  of  the  Committee  oh  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  poses  at  the  very 
beginning  the  whole  question  which  will 
arise  steadily  in  the  farm  bill  discussion. 
If  we  are  to  renew  the  90  percent  price 
supports,  then  we  ought  to  know  it  at  the 
very  outset,  Isecause  that  question  affects 
the  votes  on  many  other  questions  to  fol- 


low. If  we  are  to  place  90  percent  price 
supports  back  into  our  agricultural  ocon- 
omy,  there  Is  not  much  point  in  voting  for 
a  soil  bank.  We  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  reducing  production  with 
one  hand,  through  the  soil  bank,  and 
stimulating  it  with  the  other,  through 
rigid,  high  price  supports.  It  makes  ab- 
solutely no  sense.  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  recognizes  that  fact 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  vote,  in  the  very 
beginning,  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  shall  return  to  a  system  of  high, 
rigid,  90  percent  price  supports 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  ask  himself  how  far  he  wants  ag- 
ricultural income  to  drop.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  realize  that  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  net  farm  income  was  at  a  level  of 
$17  billion.  Gross  farm  income  was  at  a 
much  higher  figure. 

We  had  90  percent  price  supports  in 
194S,  1947,  1948,  1949.  1950.  1951.  1952. 
1953,  and  1954.  A  great  many  commodi- 
ties have  been  supported  at  that  high 
level  during  1955.  In  all  those  years  we 
have  watched  farm  income  go  down.  Net 
farm  income  dropped  from  $17  billion  to 
$14  billion.  $13  billion.  $12  billion.  $11  bU- 
lion.  and  finally  $10^  billion. 

I  ask  those  who  want  to  put  back  high 
rigid  price  supports,  without  controls — 
because  apparently  we  are  not  to  have 
controls — how  far  down  they  will  drive 
farm  income  before  they  are  satisfied. 
Net  farm  income  has  gone  down  from 
$16%  billion  to  $10.2  billion. 

An  announcement  was  made  a  few 
days  ago  that  gross  farm  income  was 
down  another  billion  for  this  year.  We 
realize  that  it  will  continue  to  go  down. 
How  far  do  we  want  to  drive  it  down  by 
insistence  upon  high  price  supports 
without  production  controls? 

I  hope  very  much  that  Uie  very  first 
thing  we  shall  settle  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  to  try  to  saddle  the  American 
farmer  again  with  the  production  of 
large  surpluses.  I  think  Uie  thing  we 
must  settle  by  our  very  first  vote  is  which 
way  the  entire  debate  is  going.  If  it  is 
going  in  the  direction  of  high  stimulat- 
ing supports,  everything  else  ought  to  be 
tied  to  that  principle.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  turn  down  various  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  if  we  are  to 
start  with  a  high  level  on  one  particular 
ccmunodity. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
throw  away  any  money  on  the  soil 
bank — and  that  is  what  we  would  be 
doing — under  high,  rigid  price  supports. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  the  soil  bank 
Is  not  workable  under  high,  rigid  sup- 
ports. I  say  that  because  I  laelieve  farm- 
ers will  continue  to  plant  the  crop  they 
believe  is  most  satisfactory  from  a  money 
standpoint,  and  there  will  be  no  reason 
for  them  to  use  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  review  briefly 
the  economic  developments  which,  in  my 
opinion,  have  created  the  present  serious 
situation. 

Inevitably,  when  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity is  fixed  at  an  attractive  level  by 
Government  action,  this  provides  a  pow- 
erful and  cumulative  stimulus  for  farm- 
ers to  produce  more  than  they  otherwise 
would.  We  have  been  providing  this 
stimulus  continually  since  the  end  of 
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World  War  n,  during  a  period  in  which 
a  realistic  policy  would  have  suggested  a 
reduction  of  incentives  to  overproduc- 
Uon. 

The  second  thing  that  happens  when 
Oovemment  holds  the  price  at  a  high, 
fixed  level  is  that  domestic  consumption 
is  reduced  below  the  level  at  which  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Demand  is  not  con- 
stant. It  varies  with  price.  A  price 
which  is  held  higher  than  would  prevail 
in  a  free  market  assuredly  and  inevitably 
reduces  domestic  consiunptlon  below 
what  it  would  otherwise  be.  In  some 
Instances  a  substitute  product  is  in  effect 
giiaranteed  a  growing  market  by  our 
program,  as  has  happened  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  and  is  still  happening  so 
far  as  the  substitution  of  rayon  for 
cotton  is  concerned. 

The  third  thing  that  happens  is  that 
we  lose  export  markets.  We  provide 
a  mechanism  whereby  every  other  pro- 
ducing country  can  and  does  take  our 
export  markets.  The  United  States  be- 
comes the  residual  supplier. 

The  fourth  thing  that  happens  when 
we  hold  prices  at  a  fixed  level  is  that 
we  encourage  production  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  have  been  holding  an  um- 
brella over  producers  of  wheat  and  cot- 
ton in  other  countries.  They  have 
responded  in  the  most  natural  way  in 
the  world,  by  tremendous  increases  In 
foreign  production.  The  world  is  using 
more  cotton  than  at  any  time  in  history. 
But  it  is  not  American  cotton.  Ameri- 
can cotton  is  rapidly  fading  out  of  the 
world  cotton  market. 

Put  these  four  things  together — arti- 
ficial incentives  to  production  in  this 
country,  stimulus  to  production  in  other 
countries,  a  reduction  in  domestic  mar- 
kets, and  a  loss  of  foreign  markets — and 
what  do  you  get?  Surpluses,  of  course. 
It  is  not  accidental  that  the  big  surpluses 
in  this  country  are  all  of  commodities 
for  which  90-percent  price  supports  have 
been  provided  without  regard  to  supply- 
demand  relationships. 

The  creation  of  surpluses  as  a  result 
of  price  policy  must  be  followed  by  pro- 
duction controls.  Otherwise  our  sur- 
pluses would  be  far  larger  than  they  are. 

These  production  controls  reduce  farm 
incomes  for  a  number  of  reasons,  among 
which  two  are  of  major  consequence : 

First,  farm  incomes  are  reduced  be- 
cause farmers  must  plant  fewer  acres 
of  controlled  crops.  They  are  denied  the 
opportunity  of  producing  and  selling  to 
markets  they  might  have  retained  but 
which  have  been  lost. 

Second,  acreage  diverted  from  con- 
trolled commodities  does  not  remain  idle. 
It  goes  into  the  production  of  other  com- 
modities— vegetables,  beans,  flax,  soy- 
beans, barley,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  and 
others — and  indirectly  into  all  livestock 
products.  The  prices  and  incomes  of 
farmers  producing  these  commodities 
are  adversely  affected  by  the  acreage 
diverted  from  production  of  controlled 
commodities. 

This  is  where  we  are  today.  This  Is 
the  fruit  of  unwise  national  policy.  The 
economic  consequences  of  our  mistakes 
of  the  past  have  caught  up  with  us. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  help 
the  farmer  by  giving  him  another  dose 
of  the  medicine  that  has  made  him  sick. 


Reinstitution  of  90-pcrcent  price  sup- 
ports is  not  the  answer.  It  is  not  even 
a  little  piece  of  the  answer.  This  is  a 
sure-fire  formula  to  insure  that  the  prob- 
lem will  be  bigger  and  more  critical  next 
year  and  the  year  after  that. 

I  submit  that  it  is  time  we  began  some 
down-to-earth  economic  thinking  about 
the  character  of  this  problem,  about  its 
economic  causes  and  the  long-run  im- 
plications and  consequences  of  what  we 
may  do.  I  hope  we  will  vote  in  favor  of 
striking  90-percent  price  supports  from 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
been  dealing  with  this  problem  year  after 
year.  In  1947,  after  a  long  study,  the 
De[>artment  of  Agriculture  got  together 
with  all  the  great  farm  organizations,  the 
economL<^ts  of  the  schools,  and  Members 
of  Congress  who  deal  with  this  subject, 
and  discussed  all  aspects  of  it  very 
thoroughly.  We  decided  that  we  needed 
very  quickly  to  shape  a  program  of  flex- 
ible or  variable  price  supports,  or  we 
would  be  in  very  serious  trouble  when 
World  War  II  ended.  It  involved  not 
only  a  transition  to  flexible  price  sup- 
ports, but  also  a  modernized  parity. 

That  recommendation  was  given  to 
Congress  in  1947.  The  House  committee 
at  least  traveled  around  the  United 
States  and  held  meetings  with  farmers. 
The  farm  organizations  approved  it.  All 
four  great  farm  organizations  endorsed 
it  in  its  original  presentation. 

Then  what  happened?  We  came  to 
Congress  in  1948.  I  was  happy  to  submit 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
message  which  with  some  of  his  additions 
and  editing,  he  finally  sent  to  Congress. 
We  asked  for  the  passage  of  that  type  of 
bill.  It  was  a  Republican-controlled 
Congress.  The  request  came  from  a 
Democratic  President.  It  was  not  a 
partisan  issue.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  parsed  the  Aiken  bill  which  would 
have  given  a  realistic  support  to  the  agri- 
cultural commodities  of  this  country. 

Senators  who  are  Members  of  the 
Senate  today  voted  for  that  bill.  Some 
of  them  subsequently  changed  their  posi- 
tion. They  did  so  not  because  they 
changed  their  convlctloas.  but  because 
conditions  forced  them  to  a  different 
view.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  wish  it  had  been  administered 
the  way  it  should  have  been  administered. 
Instead,  we  patched  it  for  1  year.  Then 
we  patched  it  for  another  year.  Then  we 
patched  it  for  2  years.  We  have  been 
patching  and  patching  and  patching  it. 
All  that  time,  during  those  years,  the 
income  of  the  American  farmer  has  gone 
steadily  downward. 

I  hope  that  finally  we  will  come  to  the 
point  where  we  will  not  continue  to  bick- 
er over  a  farm  program  every  year,  and 
that  we  will  adopt  the  amendment  to 
strike  that  section  from  the  bill. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  acting  as  major- 
ity leader? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture's  latest  report  on 
farm  income.  This  study,  which  was 
issued  on  March  6.  documents  the  dras- 
tic decline  in  farm  prices  to  which  our 
farmers  have  been  subjected  for  the  past 

5  years.    It  states: 

Farmers  realized  net  income  In  1955  U  now 
estimated  at  $10.8  billion,  down  a  billion 
dollars  or  9  percent  from  1954.  The  decline 
was  due  to  lower  average  prices  of  farm 
producu.  accompanied  by  a  slight  Increase 
In  farm  expenses. 

Per  capita  farm  income  has  declined 

6  percent  siiMe  1954.  Mr.  President;  the 
per  capita  Income  of  our  farm  popula- 
tion now  stands  at  $860  per  year;  the 
comparable  income  of  nonfarm  work- 
ers is  $1,922. 

In  addition,  this  report  shows  that 
farmers  retained  as  net  income  last  year 
only  32 '2  percent  of  their  realized  gross 
farm  Income.  Except  for  1932,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  smallest  percentage 
on  record. 

Mr.  President,  how  low  must  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  our  farmers  drop  before 
they  receive  relief?  By  the  E)epartment 
of  Agriculture's  own  admission,  ovu*  fann 
economy  is  now  depressed  to  the  levels 
prevailing  in  the  1930's.  Even  as  other 
segments  of  our  population  enjoy  a 
booming  prosperity,  even  as  our  gross 
national  product  reaches  new  levels, 
even  as  consumer  incomes  and  consumer 
prices  continue  to  ri5e.  the  farmer  finds 
himself  squeezed,  beaten,  and  bludg- 
eoned by  falling  farm  prices  and  in- 
creasing operating  expen.«es. 

I  urge  Senators  to  join  with  us  in 
a.'^uring  our  farmers  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  economic  health  during  the 
2-year  period  which  must  elapse  before 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  soil  bank 
can  reach  down  to  the  grassroots  of  our 
agricultural  economy.  I  am  convinced. 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  not  a  Sena- 
tor In  this  Chamber  who  does  not  desire 
to  be  of  assistance  to  our  farmers.  Our 
differences  are  not  founded  on  Inabihty 
to  agree  on  the  objective  we  desire,  but 
rather,  on  the  methods  that  should  be 
used  to  achieve  that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  lay  at  rest  some 
of  the  objections  raised  to  the  90  percent 
of  parity  provisions  of  this  bill  during 
the  recent  debate. 

First.  90  percent  of  parity  price  sup- 
ports for  the  5   basics,  as  outlined   in 
the  pending  bill,  will  not  stimulate  pro- 
duction.   Whether  supports  are  set  at 
75  percent  of  parity  or  SO  percent  of 
parity,    the    SecreUry    of    Agriculture, 
under  the  law.  must  control  production 
to  the  5ame  extent  and  in  the  .same  man- 
ner.    With    our    pre5ent    burdensome 
carryovers  of  the  basic  farm  commodi- 
ties, these  controls  will  be  imposed  for  at 
least  2  more  years — 1956  and  1957.     As 
long  as  these  controls  are  in  effect — 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  continued  for  the  duration 
of  the  2-year  period  durUig  which  90 
percent  of  parity  price  supports  are  con- 
templated   in    the    pending    bill — there 
can  be  no  additional  acreages  planted  to 
these  supported  crops.    Thus,  there  can 
be  and  will  be  no  additional  production 
attributable    to    higher   support    levels. 
All  statements  to  the  contrary  have  no 
basis  in  fact.  Mr.  President. 


The  sole  effect  of  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  in  this  bill  will  be  to 
increase  farm  income  now.  Immediately, 
and  keep  farm  income  at  bare  subsistence 
levels  until  such  time  as  the  soil-bank 
provisions  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
into  full  operation.  Let  \a  be  realistic. 
Mr.  President.  Even  if  the  soil  bank  is 
effective  during  this  crop  year.  It  will 
not  begin  to  make  a  dent  in  our  sur- 
pluses of  the  basic  commodities.  Its 
immediate  effect  on  farm  prices  will  be 
slight.  It  will  be  2  years,  at  least,  until 
the  full  effect  of  the  soil  bank  is  felt,  and 
until  Its  operation  Is  reflected  in  higher 
farm  prices.  Ninety  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  in  this  bill,  to  be  effective 
for  only  2  years,  are  designed  to  bridge 
that  gap.  Unless  the  Senate  wants  to 
invite  further  decreases  in  farm  income 
diu-ing  the  transition  period  before  the 
soil  bank  becomes  effective— unless  the 
Senate  wants  to  push  farmers  further 
along  the  road  to  bankruptcy — the  90- 
percent-of -parity  provision  of  this  bill  is 
a  must.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  gamble  with  the  livelihood  of 
our  farmers.  I  have  already  demon- 
strated the  extent  to  which  falling  farm 
prices  have  brought  our  agriculture  to 
the  brink  of  disaster.  If  the  Senate  de- 
sires now  to  push  our  small  farmers  over 
the  brink  and  into  bankruptcy,  then  here 
is  the  opportunity.  All  Senators  have  to 
do  is  vote  against  this  90-percent-of- 
parity  provision  and  the  deed  will  have 
been  done. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  a 
vote  in  favor  of  this  provision  would  per- 
mit an  immediate  Increase  In  farm  in- 
come from  the  basic  crops  alone  of  over 
$800  million.  Wheat  producers  could 
look  forward  this  year  to  an  increase  in 
their  income  of  $322  million;  cotton  could 
receive  an  additional  $300  million;  com. 
an  estimated  $139  million;  and  peanuts. 
$34  million.  Rice  farmers,  should  price 
supports  on  the  full  crop  be  restored  to 
90  percent  of  parity,  could  receive  an 
additional  $34  million. 

This  total  Increase  In  farm  income  of 
$829  million  would  not  even  bring  our 
farm  families  up  to  the  same  levels  of 
Income  they  were  receiving  only  a  year 
ago — but  the  additional  income  would 
help.  We  can  here  and  now  halt  the  de- 
cline in  agricultural  Income  and  start 
our  farm  economy  back  toward  its  right- 
ful share  of  the  national  income.  These 
farm  problems  are  so  severe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— the  plight  of  our  small  farmers  Is 
so  pressing — that  to  deny  this  relief 
would  be.  in  my  opinion,  compounding 
an  economic  felony. 

I  know  the  argxmients  advanced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  I  am  familiar 
alth  his  timewom.  ragged,  discredited 
economic  theories.  Mr.  Benson  Is  dead 
wrong;  he  has  been  wrong,  and  he  will 
continue  to  be  wrong.  I  do  not  deny 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right 
to  be  wrong,  his  privilege  to  be  mule- 
stubborn,  but  I  do  believe,  most  fervently, 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  stub- 
bornness of  one  man  continue  to  drive 
our  small  farmers  toward  economic 
oblivion. 

Mr.  President,  flexible  price  supports 
do  not  bring  relief,  they  bring  disaster. 
It  follows  as  the  day  the  night,  that  lower 
prices  result  In  lower  farm  income.  They 


do  not  reduce  the  carryover,  because 
they  do  not  lower  production,  as  the  facts 
well  show.  Farmers  are  going  to  plant 
their  full  acreage  allotments  even  if  their 
support  prices  fall  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Benson  sliding  scale — to  75  per- 
cent of  parity.  The  record  so  shows.  Mr. 
President.  Wheat  farmers  did  not  un- 
derplant  their  acreage  allotments  as 
their  support  price  dropped,  neither  did 
rice  nor  com  farmers. 

Higher  support  prices,  designed  to 
bring  higher  prices  for  the  products 
farmers  can  grow  on  their  acreage 
allotments,  will  not  hurt  the  soil 
bank.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  now 
before  us  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  given  full  authority  to  fix  the  level  of 
payments  for  acreage  reserve  participa- 
tion, at  whatever  amounts  may  be  re- 
quired to  offer  farmers  an  incentive  to 
place  their  allotted  acres  in  the  acreage 
reserve.  There  is  no  basis  whatsoever 
to  the  claim  that  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  will  drive  farmers  away 
from  soil-bank  participation. 

Mr.  President,  this  90  percent  of  parity 
provision  of  the  bill,  this  meager  Increase 
in  farm  Income  for  years  1956  and  1957 
which  our  farmers  so  urgently  need,  and 
which  they  most  assuredly  deserve.  Is  not 
a  windfall.  It  Is  an  urgent  necessity. 
It  is  something  that  we  must  have  If 
our  farm  economy  Is  to  avoid  complete 
depression;  increased  farm  income  is  a 
national  necessity  if  the  economic  pa- 
ralysis brought  about  by  flexible  price 
supports  is  to  be  kept  from  Infecting  oiu: 
total  economy. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for  this  pro- 
vision. Let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  un- 
founded rantings  of  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  We  need  remember  only 
two  things: 

First,  this  provision,  this  2-year  return 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  cannot  and  will 
not  increase  production.  It  will  only 
increase  farm  income  by  up  to  $829  mil- 
lion per  year. 

Second,  this  provision  will  not  frus- 
trate the  soil  bank.  It  will  only  give  our 
farm  economy  a  quick,  sure,  shot  in  the 
arm  imtil  the  time  when  the  soil  bank 
has  become  fully  effective. 

We  have  our  choice.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  Senators  to  vote  for  economic  sol- 
vency for  our  farmers  and  against  agri- 
cultural paralysis. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
asked  me  to  control  the  time  in  his  ab- 
sence. I  srleld  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
IMr.  AXKKN]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
If  some  other  Senator  would  like  to  speak 
at  this  time.  I  should  prefer  to  delay 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  now  entered  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  turn  the  question  over  to  him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  Without  Its  adoption  the 
bill  will  become  the  most  inconsistent 
measure  ever  to  be  passed  on  the  floor  of 


the  Senate,  because  It  win  put  us  in  the 
position  of  adopting  a  long  and  expensive 
program  for  basic  commodities  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  surpluses,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  restore  the  greatest  induce- 
ment and  incentive  for  the  creation  of 
surpluses  which  we  have  had  in  times 
past.  To  place  us  in  that  position,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  intolerable,  un- 
wise, and  would  leave  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  in  the  position  of  passing  a  bill 
with  its  tongue  in  Its  cheek,  proclaiming 
that  we  were  trying  to  r^educe  the  sur- 
pluses and.  at  the  same  time,  adopting 
a  program  which,  above  all  others,  had 
created,  and  would  continue  to  create, 
surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  particularly  do  I  object 
to  the  rigid  90  percent  of  parity  price- 
support  provision  of  this  measure,  in  its 
application  to  2  basic  crops — cotton 
and  com — and  this  amendment  would 
strike  out  that  provision. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  two  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  know  most  about  the 
cotton  industry  are  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andu- 
soH]  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland].  Senators 
will  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  not  always  taken  the  position 
on  farm  measures  which  he  now  assiunes. 
But  he  takes  it  now  after  mature  reflec- 
tion and  deliberation,  because  he  has  seen 
how  the  cotton  industry  has  deliberately 
been  committing  suicide  by  making  Itself 
a  party  to  such  high  price  supports  that 
it  has  harmed  itself  from  customary  and 
traditional  participation  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  it  has  likewise  brought  great 
impetus  to  the  production  of  synUietics, 
which  constitute  the  next  largest  com- 
petition our  domestic  cotton  production 
has  to  meet. 

In  the  position  so  ably  taken  by  the 
two  Senators  I  have  mentioned  they  are 
backed,  t  believe,  by  every  constructive 
group  of  any  size  in  the  cotton  industry. 
I  Imow  of  nothing  to  the  contrary  in  that 
regard. 

What  a  ridiculous  thing  it  would  be  for 
us,  as  we  endeavor  through  the  soil  bank 
and  other  measures  to  aid  that  great  in- 
dustry, which  is  so  nearly  prostrate,  to 
include  in  the  bill  a  provision  to  restore 
90  percent  of  parity  price  supports,  under 
which  the  cotton  Industry  has  come  to 
the  surplus  position,  to  the  depressed 
position,  to  the  distressed  position  which 
it  now  occupies.  It  simply  would  not 
make  good  sense. 

The  next  industry  I  mmtion  which 
will  be  affected  with  particularly  disas- 
trous results,  unless  the  amendment 
shall  be  adopted,  is  the  com  industry. 
That  is  our  largest  grain  industry.  It  is 
the  industry  upon  which  the  livestock 
and  meat  industries  peculiarly  base  their 
economies.  The  com  industry  Is  the 
most  widespread  among  the  grain  indus- 
tries. Every  Senator  knows  that  the  90- 
percent  price  supiwrt  provision  applied 
to  com  imder  the  old  law ;  and  imless  the 
amendment  shall  be  adopted,  the  same 
program  will  be  restored,  and  the  com 
fiasco  will  be  renewed.  What  was  that 
flasco?  It  was  the  imposition  of  allot- 
ments from  year  to  year  which  were  not 
ctnnpulsory.  which  did  not  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  com  producers  unless  they 
wanted  to  accept  them. 
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Those  of  OS  who  senre  on  the  oommit- 
tce,  M  we  went  out  Into  the  Com  Belt, 
heard  not  from  one  witness  Imt  from 
many  witnesses  this  sort  of  disastrous 
story,  to  which  I  ask  Senators  to  listen. 
Yes:  they  had  accepted  their  particular 
allotment  of  acreage,  because  they  knew 
that  would  giTe  them  the  right  to  seal 
their  com  and  erentually  to  sell  it  to  the 
Government  at  the  high  rigid  price  sup- 
port figure.  They  did  so.  knowing  they 
could  have  an  ample  supply  of  com  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  they  were  sealing 
their  production  for.  from  their  neigh- 
bors who  were  not  staying  within  their 
own  allotments,  and  were.  Instead,  rais- 
ing all  the  com  their  land  could  inroduoe. 
and  were  selhnc  the  com  at  something 
like  $1  or  $1.05  a  buaheL 

To  me  it  was  amaadng  that  good  Amer- 
icans should  confess  to  us,  admit  to  us. 
that  they  were  doing  Just  that — accept- 
ing an  allotment  for  themselves  in  order 
to  raise  com  to  sell  to  Uncle  Sam.  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  they  could  buy 
all  the  com  they  needed,  and  more,  from 
their  neighbors,  who  had  not  accepted 
their  allotments,  who  produced  com.  and 
who  sold  it  much  more  cheaply,  so  that 
it  would  be  available  for  all  the  consiuner 
uses  of  the  farmers  who  accepted  allot- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  be  comm<»sense. 
then  I  have  not  the  slightest  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  that  term.  Unless  the 
amendment  shall  be  adopted,  in  those 
two  industries — and  here  I  cease  to  men- 
tion particular  industries — there  will  be 
renewed  and  extended  the  program 
which  has  contributed  most  to  the  dis- 
aster and  the  debacle  we  have  seen  in  the 
past.  Instead  of  bringing  relief,  renewed 
disaster  will  be  brought  to  the  two  great 
Industries  of  cotton  and  com. 

There  is  something  else  I  wish  to  men- 
tion, and  that  is  the  wholesome  public 
opinion  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
I  want  Senators  to  understand  that  the 
public,  for  once,  understands  that  what 
is  sought  to  be  done  is  to  run  at  full  speed 
tn  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 
The  public  understands  that  with  perfect 
clarity.  I  have  with  me  editorials  from 
several  Florida  papers.  Florida  is  a  little 
bit  removed  from  this  picture,  so  the  edi- 
tors of  those  papers  can  look  at  the  mat- 
ter with  some  degree  of  clarity  and  ob- 
jectivity, and  with  better  perspective, 
perhaps,  than  some  others  could.  Three 
or  four  of  the  editorials.  I  think,  give  a 
pretty  clear  picture  of  what  the  people, 
some  of  them  In  agricultural  areas — and 
all  of  these  newspapers  are  published  In 
agricultural  areas — think  about  the 
pending  bill. 

First.  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  Miami 
Herald  of  February  22.  1956.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoftx). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosa, 
as  follows  : 


*1956 


TlM  Reputilcana  ar«  MOd  to  b«  wtUing  to 
accept  a  Dtmocratic  proposal  to  return  to  90 
percent  parity  payments  tat  certain  farm 
products  U  the  Democrats  will  accept  tbe 
administration^  soil-bank  oonserratlon  plan. 

Tbe  soil  iMsk.  of  course,  was  ooooel?ed  with 
Che  Idea  at  reduetnc  farm  surptuaaa  by  taking 
mlUtons  at  acres  out  of  production. 

&it  the  effect  of  M-percent  parity  pay- 
ments wUl  be  to  put  tiack  In  the  granarlea 
the  very  cropa  which  the  soil  bank  U  trying 
to  rstfuce. 

It  would  be  an  amusing  contradiction  U  It 
weren't  so  tragic  and  coetly  to  Uxpayers. 

No  wonder  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bsra 
Benson  has  thrown  up  his  hands  and  Is  eon- 
sMerlns  resigning  If  thia  sample  at  atectkw- 
year  f  oUlas  eoaasa  to 


W>  CAn'r  Butan  Bsaa  If  Sk  Dobs 

Reports  out  of  Washington  show  a  strange 
alliance  of  RepuMleans  and  Denaocrats  shap- 
ing ap  to  support  an  even  stranger  compro- 
farm  bio. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  quote 
from  the  editorial  as  follows: 

The  soil  bank,  of  course,  was  concelTsd 
with  the  Idea  of  reducing  farm  surptuses  by 
taking  millions  of  acres  out  of  production. 

But  the  effect  of  SO-peroent  parity  pay- 
ments wUl  be  to  put  back  In  the  granarlea 
tha  very  cropa  which  the  soil  bank  is  trying 
to  reduoa. 

It  would  bs  an  amualng  contradiction 
if  It  weren't  so  tragic  and  ooatly  to  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  would  It  be 
tragic  and  costly  to  taxpayers,  but  also 
to  farmers,  in  particular.  I  cannot 
repeat  the  arguments  I  made  last  night, 
but  I  found  in  those  areus  of  the  coun- 
try where  there  has  been  the  greatest 
depression,  where  there  has  been  the 
greatest  debacle  from  the  use  of  the 
90-percent  price-support  program,  that 
farmers  are  being  destroyed  in  the  san- 
ity of  their  thinking  and  are  being  re- 
duced to  the  bringing  forth  of  projects 
and  Ideas  which  are  not  at  all  a  credit 
to  them  or  a  credit  to  the  conservatism 
and  soundness  of  agricultural  think- 
ing as  it  has  always  existed  In  this 
NaUon. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  next  read  from 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune  of  February  29.  1956. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoaa. 
a3  follows: 

IjevTTATlOl*  TO   A   VSTO 

President  Blsenhower  once  again  has  glTen 
firm  notice  that  there  will  be  no  retreating 
from  bis  sound  position  on  farm  policy. 

Republican  congressional  leaders,  emerg- 
ing from  a  weekly  legislative  conference  at 
the  White  House  yesterdsy  which  was  mainly 
devoted  to  the  farm  bill,  sakl  llatly  that  Mr. 
Elsenhower  "has  not  changed  his  position" 
against  rigid.  90  percent  of  parity  farm 
price  supports.  The  farm  bill  now  being 
debated  In  the  SenaU  calls  for  a  return 
to  the  high-level,  mandatory  supports  tied 
In  with  the  administration's  soil-bank  plan. 

8ome  Senators  have  been  saying  the  Prsa- 
Ident  wouldn't  dare  veto  the  bUl.  imply- 
ing he  U  so  eager  to  get  the  aoU-bank  pro- 
gram Into  operaUon  he  would  swallow  the 
unpalaUble.  rigid  price-prop  system.  In 
view  of  yesterday's  reaffirmation,  howew. 
they  will  ba  wlaa  not  to  gamble  on  It. 

They  ahould  realize  from  his  action  on 
tiic  natural  gas  bill  that  Mr.  Elsenhower 
takes  his  veto  powers  seriously.  The  plain 
fact  is  thst.  from  a  strictly  economic  stand- 
point, there  would  be  more  Justification  for 
■  veto  of  a  farm  bUl  providing  for  90-perc«nt 
supports   than    there   was   for   vatoing   the 


natural-gas  blU.  For  a  soil-bank  program 
loaded  with  a  high-level,  fixed-support  plan 
would  be  a  self-contradiction. 

The  rsason  ts  perfectly  obvious,  llta 
whole  idea  of  the  soli  bank  Is  to  get  farm- 
ers to  "deposit '  part  of  tltelr  cropland  in 
a  "bank" — to  withdraw  It  from  eulUvaUon— . 
and  thus  not  only  reduce  present  surpluses 
but  also  prevent  new  stir  pi  uses.  But  this 
purpose  would  t>e  defeated  should  the  Nstlon 
return  to  the  rigid  support  system  thst 
created  the  present  scsndslous  situation  tn 
which  the  Oovemment  has  more  than  M 
billion  Invested  In  surplus  farm  oommodl- 
tlea. 

There  Is  no  doubt  what  would  happen  If 
rigid  price  supfwrts  wsre  rslmpoeed.  Kn- 
eouraged  by  the  proapect  of  guaranteed 
pricea  at  90  percent  ol  parity,  fanners  would 
pour  on  the  fertlllaer  and  add  enough  new 
production  to  offset  reductions  made  poaslble 
by  soil-bank  deposits.  Indeed,  it  Is  conceiv- 
able that  soil-bank  payments  might  be  usad 
to  pay  for  the  fertlllaar. 

It  la  most  heartening  that  Prealdent  Blssn- 
howvr  has  made  It  crystal  clear  hs  wlU  not 
be  a  party  to  any  auch  Inaana  and  Incon- 
sistent scheme.  Although  there  has  been  no 
ofAclal  statement  that  he  will  veto  the  farm 
bin  If  It  should  reach  htm  calling  for  aban- 
donment of  the  administration's  flexible 
prlce-Btipport  system,  there  would  ba  every 
reason  to  do  it. 

We  raoognlae  tliat  soma  Democratic  eon- 
gresalonal  leaders  who  are  plugging  for  90 
percent  supports  have  a  poll  Ural  Interest  In 
passing  a  bill  the  President  most  likely  would 
veto.  They  should  set  their  sIghU  higher, 
even  If  this  Is  sn  election  year. 

The  Interest  to  which  their  attention 
ought  to  be  devoted  Is  how  they  can  beat 
serve  the  Nation  in  Reneral  and  the  farmer 
In  particular.  Since  passstrs  of  ths  soil-bank 
btU  Is  urgent  If  It  U  to  become  spplicabis 
to  this  year's  crop,  they  cao  reudex  tiie  best 
service  and.  at  the  same  time,  make  a  record 
they  can  carry  Into  the  election  campaigns. 
t>y  separstin^  the  fixed  price  supports  provi- 
sion from  the  soll-t>ank  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Miami  Herald  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States  in  point  of  circulation. 
The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune  is  a  promi- 
nent newspaper  published  on  the  gulf 
coast  of  my  SUte.  I  read  only  this  part 
of  the  editorial  from  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune: 

There  Is  no  doubt  what  would  happen  if 
rigid  price  supporu  were  relmpoaed.  En- 
couraged by  the  prospect  of  gtiranteed  pricea 
at  90  percent  of  parity,  farmers  would  potir 
on  the  fertiliser  and  add  enough  new  pro- 
duction to  offset  reducUons  mads  poaslbia 
by  soli-bank  depoalta. 

Mr.  President,  listen  to  this.  This  Is 
what  a  neu-spaper  standing  off  on  the 
sidelines,  and  which  has  often  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  show  its  appreciation 
of  and  sympathy  for  agriculture,  says 
on  this  point : 

Indeed.  It  Is  conceivable  that  soli-bank 
paymenu  might  be  used  to  pay  for  the  fertl- 
Uaer. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  comment  of 
an  observer  who  is  watching  the  agri- 
cultural gyrations  in  the  farm  blU. 

The  next  editorial  from  which  I  wish 
to  quote  is  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Pensacola  Joomal  of  February  13.  1956. 
Pensac(4a  is  ha  the  western  part  at 
Florida,  in  a  section  of  the  State  whera 
basic  crops  are  produced.  I  shall  not 
read   the   enUre  editorial,   but   I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows : 

iMoowaivmrr  Pssm  Bax  Purs  Ibsxtb  nr 
Pounca 

For  once  full  approval  may  be  voiced  with 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson's  lashing  out 
at  the  farm  bill  approved  by  the  Senata 
Agriculture  Committee.  It  Is,  as  he  said, 
undeniably  "Inconsistent"  and  emphatically 
would  create  a  new  surplus  problem  after 
solving  the  present  one.  Worse  than  that. 
It  Is  the  most  abject  attempt  at  poUtlea. 

The  bill  oomblnea  the  Prealdent's  soil 
bank  plan  with  high,  rigid  price  supports 
which  lie  contends,  correctly,  would  nullify 
It.  For  example,  conmalttee  members  voted 
8  to  7  to  support  wheat,  cotton,  com.  rice,  and 
peanuU  at  90  percent  of  parity.  That  Is 
ridiculous.  It  preeents  the  farm  bill  as  a 
boat  which,  through  oppoalng  efforta  of  port 
and  starboard  rowera.  Is  going  around  in 
crazy  clrclea. 

WhUe  on  one  liand  the  soil  bank  plan 
would  cut  down  on  production  of  surpliu 
stocks,  a  return  to  high,  rigid  price  supports 
would  spur  production  anew.  That  Is  so 
obvious  as  to  be  completely  elementary  even 
to  a  kindergarten  debutante. 

According  to  Senator  Ellemdzs.  Democrat, 
of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 
"We  will  have  strong  support  from  some 
farm  belt  Republicans."  No  doubt  they 
will,  especially  on  the  vote  to  allow  farmers 
to  use  tbe  higher  of  either  an  old  parity  sys- 
tem or  a  new  one  In  determining  the  level 
of  Government  price  supports.  As  Benson 
pointed  out.  whest  price  supports  at  90  per- 
cent of  the  old  parity  would  be  equivalent 
to  103  percent  of  the  modernized  formula 
which  became  tbe  baals  for  setting  price 
supporu  thU  year.  Who  wotildnt  bite  at 
that  one? 

Despite  every  warning,  the  farm  problem 
has  been  dragged  Into  politics.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  now  whether  the  President  will 
make  use  of  his  veto  powers  or  whether  he 
will  allow  the  issue  to  go  by  default  as  sp- 
pears  probsble  with  the  controversial  nat- 
ural-gas bllL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  read  the  entire  editorial,  but  only  a 
part  of  it.  After  stating  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  the  editor  uses  these  words: 

That  Is  ridiculous.  It  presents  the  farm 
bin  as  a  boat  which,  through  opposing  ef- 
forts of  port  and  starboard  rowers.  Is  going 
around  In  crazy  drclss. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  careful.  In- 
telligent appraisal  of  the  meaning  of  the 
bill — unless  this  provision  shall  be 
stricken  out — by  a  newspaper  which  has 
always  been  noted  for  its  friendship  to 
agriculture,  which  Is  published  in  a  part 
of  our  State  where  basic  farming  is  car- 
ried on. 

The  last  of  the  editorials  from  which 
I  shall  read  is  In  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune  of  February  11.  1956.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ofto.  as  follows: 

A  TUcx  That  WoMt  Woas 
If  you  want  a  prime  example  of  an  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  clock  in  both  directions 
at  the  same  time,  take  a  good  look  at  tha 
election  year  farm  bill  approved  by  tha  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Conunlttee. 


Committee  members,  In  one  dealrabla 
move,  adopted  the  aoU-bank  plan  propoeed 
by  the  administration.  The  plan  Is  designed 
to  bring  the  output  of  basic  farm  crops 
down  to  a  better  balance  with  needs  by 
perstiadlng  farmers  through  a  new  form  of 
Oovemment  handouts  to  take  part  of  their 
land  out  of  competitive  production. 

But.  by  an  8-7,  a  majority  of  conunlttae 
members  turned  In  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection and  approved  the  restoration  of 
mandatory  price  supports  pegged  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity. 

"These  rigid  supports,  too  long  continued 
after  the  war,  encotuaged  overproduction. 
They  led  farmers  to  plant  wheat,  cotton, 
com,  and  other  basic  crops,  not  for  the 
market,  but  for  the  Government.  The  result 
Is  out  In  ths  open  for  everyone  to  see — 
urban  voters  as  well  as  those  living  on  farms. 

The  Government  now  has  some  $8  billion 
tied  up  In  stirplus-farm  commodities.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  forced 
to  rent  ships  in  which  to  keep  wheat,  for 
example,  because  grain  elevators  and  other 
storage  bins  are  filled  to  overflowing.  Tha 
tremendous  oversupply  forced  down  prices. 

These  high,  mandatory  price  supports 
were  dropped  by  Congress  in  1954  at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  administration  and  replaced  by 
a  program  of  flexible  supports  keyed  to  sup- 
ply. 

The  flexible  program.  It  la  true,  did  not 
arrest  a  decline  In  farm  prices.  Perhaps  too 
much  store  was  laid  upon  the  system  as  a 
short-term  measure.  It  takes  time  to  dis- 
pose of  surpluses  and  check  overproduction. 
But  Just  at  a  time  when  there  were  many 
indications  that  a  start  toward  needed  ad- 
justments had  been  made,  howls  aroee  from 
the  farm  belt  that  agrlculttuml  Income  was 
sharply  declining  while  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy waa  booming. 

So  now  a  majority  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee seeks  to  exploit  the  situation  by 
offering  an  absurd  bill  which,  on  one  hand, 
suggests  that  farmers  slwuld  decrease  pro- 
duction and,  on  the  other,  would  encovirage 
them  to  pile  up  additional  surpluses — and 
troublea — for  the  entire  Nation  as  well  as  the 
farmers. 

In  a  letter  the  other  day  to  Setiator  Anczir. 
Republican  of  Vermont,  Prealdent  Elsen- 
hower said  It  would  be  "inconsistent  to  en- 
act a  soil-bank  program  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reestablish  production  Incentives  that 
would  again  fill  Government  warehouses, 
again  depress  prices,  and  thus  defeat  the 
main  object  of  the  soil  bank." 

"Inconsistent"  Is  a  pretty  fair  word  to  de- 
scribe any  such  action.  "Delirious"  is  a  far 
better  one. 

We  realize  there  are  political  implications 
in  the  move  to  restore  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports.  Many  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress are  hoping  to  harvest  a  crop  of  votes 
by  saying  to  farmers,  "See,  we're  trying  to 
guarantee  prosperity  for  you.  Give  us  your 
votes."  Those  Democrats  are  Joined  by  a 
number  of  farm-bloc  Republicans  who  fear 
defeat  unless  they  promise  aa  much. 

But  President  Blsenhower,  we're  pleased  to 
note,  recognizes  that  a  high  support  system 
Is  wrong  economically.  He  also  realizes  it 
win  guarantee,  not  prosperity,  but  ttiat  in 
time  the  Oovemment  will  be  compelled  to 
nationalise  farming,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  applying  rigid  compulsions  on  the  farm- 
er'a  actions.  Moreover,  there  are  Indications 
that  U  Congress  finally  approves  a  bill  cou- 
pling the  soil-bank  plan  with  a  return  to  a 
rigid  support  system.  It  wUl  run  into  a  Preal- 
dentlal  veto. 

The  PrealdenfB  stand  la  sound  and  ooura- 
geoua.  He  wont  be  a  party  to  political  U- 
luslon.  t7nllke  some  politicians  in  Con- 
gress, he  knows  that  trying  to  turn  the  clock 
In  both  dlrectlona  la  an  imworkable  trick 
which  even  magicians  would  not  care  to 
attempt. 


Mr.  HOULAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  reads,  in  part: 

In  a  letter  the  other  day  to  Senator  Axkxw, 
RepubUcan  of  Vermont,  President  Eisenhow- 
er said  It  would  be  "inconsistent  to  enact 
a  soU-bank  program  and.  at  tbe  same  time, 
reeatabllah  production  Incentives  that  would 
again  fUl  Government  warehouses,  again  de- 
press prices,  and  thus  defeat  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  soil  bank." 

"Inconsistent"  Is  a  pretty  fair  word  to  de- 
scribe any  such  action.  "Delirious"  Is  a  far 
better  one. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  com- 
ments of  observers  expressing  the  point 
of  view  of  the  general  public  in  impor- 
tant sections  of  Flcnida.  They  can  be 
duplicated  by  hundreds  of  observations 
from  other  parts  of  my  State  and  the 
Nation,  with  reference  to  the  wholly  in- 
consistent, the  wholly  extravagant,  and 
the  wholly  meaningless  provisions  of  the 
bill  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would  say 
we  are  going  to  cut  down  the  production 
of  surpluses  by  the  magnificent  soil  bank 
effort,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  say 
we  are  going  to  have  our  fingers  crossed 
for  2  years  while  we  replenish  the  sur- 
pluses by  restoring  90  percent  of  parity. 
Mr.  President,  that  simply  does  not  make 
sense. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  an  amendment 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  bring  the  bill  back  to  sanity 
and  enact  It  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
move  in  1  direction,  instead  of  in  2 
different  directions  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  (lylr.  Mc- 
Namaba  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  12 
minutes. 

ISr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  other  Sena- 
tors associated  with  them  In  their 
amendment  which  would  knock  out  90- 
percent  price  supports  for  our  basic 
crops. 

I  should  like  to  say,  first  of  all.  it  seems 
to  me  at  this  stage  of  the  game  we  should 
be  able  to  get  down  to  some  pretty  logical 
principles  and  bases  of  understanding. 
We  have  had  a  tremendous  amount  of 
verbiage  for  a  long  time  concerning  this 
bOl.  We  have  had  hearings.  We  have 
had  charts,  tables,  and  statistics. 

It  seems  to  me  certain  things  stand 
out  almost  Irrefutably  at  this  stage  of 
the  game.  The  first  is  that  we  have  tre- 
mendous agricultural  surpluses  In  the 
country,  which  have  made  it  Impossible, 
by  the  ordinary  operation  of  economic 
laws,  to  provide  the  farmer  with  the 
fair  share  of  the  nati(mal  income,  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

We  differ  as  to  why  the  surpluses  were 
created,  but.  basically  and  fundamen- 
tally, we  must  realize  that  the  surpluses 
were  connected  with  the  war  and  the 
peace  that  followed  the  war,  and  one 
way  or  another,  and  in  many  ways,  war 
stimulated  the  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  peace  reduced  the  demand  for 
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fferm  pradneta.  Since  wifliwwM  of  fann< 
en  h«d  to  act  IndtrktuaUy  and  arrire  at 
their  own  indlvldiial  analysis,  they  did 
not  bay*  the  capacity  to  ciirtail  peace- 
time prodoction  to  meet  the  economic 
needs,  such  as  would  be  possible  tn  the 
field  of  indtistry,  where  a  board  of  di- 
rectors could  meet  and  decide  to  hold 
down  production  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  goods  going  into  the  economy. 

So  we  have  a  problem,  creatCKl  not  by 
farmers,  created  not  by  act  of  Congress, 
but  created  by  the  fact  that  we  were  in- 
volved in  war  and,  luckily,  we  achieved 
an  unexpectedly  early  peace.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  reconstnictive  peace- 
time problems  we  have  to  solve. 

I  think  two  other  things  stand  out 
Tor  a  while  we  had  in  this  country  pro- 
grams for  high,  rigid,  or  inflexible  price 
supports.  I  have  supported  such  pro- 
grams. As  a  supporter  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. I  am  prepared  to  say  they  did  not 
solve  the  farm  problem.  Had  they  solved 
the  farm  problem,  we  woud  not  be  wres- 
tling with  the  situation  today.  They  did 
XK>t  solve  the  problem  because  imbedded 
in  the  legislation  which  provided  for  in- 
flexible, rigid,  high  supports  was  a  for- 
mula which  required  reduction  of  acre- 
age when  there  was  m  visible  surplus  at 
hand. 

While  we  continued  to  hold  price  sup- 
ports at  fairly  high  levels  under  rigid 
supports,  we  continued  to  receive  reduc- 
tions of  acreage.  When  the  two  are 
added  together,  we  see  why  the  farmer 
could  not  make  both  ends  meet. 

Much  has  been  said  about  flexible  price 
flupports.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was  one  of  the  fathers  of  that  idea.  He 
believed  in  it.  Secretary  Brannan  came 
along,  in  the  series  of  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture who  followed,  and  he  believed  in 
flexible  price  supports  and  advocated 
them  to  Congress.  Some  great  farm  or- 
ganlzations  have  supported  them:  others 
opposed  them.  But  I  am  prepared  to 
say  from  the  record  that  flexible  price 
supports  have  also  failed.  Just  as  rigid 
price  supports,  of  and  by  themselves,  did 
not  solve  the  farm  problem,  neither  did 
the  so-called  flexible  price  supports. 
They  failed  because  imbedded  in  the 
same  basic  piece  of  legislation  is  a  re- 
quirement for  reduction  of  acreage  at 
high  price  supports  and  also  at  lower 
price  supports,  if  a  determination  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  visible  supply  that  sur- 
pluses are  in  existence.  Obviously,  when 
farmers  need  more  money,  they  are  not 
going  to  be  helped  by  providing  for  flexi- 
ble price  supports  on  a  basis  that  gives 
them  less  money  per  unit  for  the  prod- 
ucts they  produce  than  would  be  avail- 
able to  them  under  the  terms  of  our 
committee  bilL 

So  we  come  to  the  basic  argiunent  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  They  contend 
we  would  be  going  in  the  two  directions 
at  the  same  time  if  there  is  retained  in 
the  same  bill  a  provision  for  a  soil  bank 
and  high  price  supports.  Oiu:  oppo- 
nents contend  they  will  work  against 
each  other. 

I  believe  those  generalizations  are  fal- 
lacious. 

I  believe  the  Intriguing  phrasemaking 
of  the  swivel-chair  farmers  who  sit  at 


editorial  desks  In  Florida,  and  turn  out 
tills  sort  of  mumbo-Jmnbo  procedure,  are 
sincere,  but  they  are  entirely  Ignorant  of 
the  general  agricultural  problems  of  the 
country.  I  think  they  are  locking  at  this 
situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  production  in  Florida  and 
assuming  that  what  is  true  in  Florida  is 
true  elsewhere.  It  Is  not  true  in  the 
Middle  West.  It  is  not  true  in  the  Deep 
South.  It  is  not  true  in  many  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Farmers  today 
in  many  areas  of  the  country  need  higher 
prices  and  expanded  margins  of  net  in- 
come. 

Let  us  analyze  the  argument.  Is  there 
any  validity  to  be  found  in  the  statement 
that  a  soil  bank  and  price  supports  work 
against  each  other?  I  cannot  flnd  a 
scintilla  of  basis  or  evidence  in  that  pre- 
vailing argument,  which  continues  to  be 
presented  by  those  opposing  90-percent 
price  supports. 

Let  me  i>oint  out  that  the  evidence  is 
abundant  that  the  annual  production  of 
farm  products  in  this  coimtry  is  tied  to  a 
great  many  other  factors  other  than  the 
price  level  for  the  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
series  of  charts  which  point  out  that 
there  is  no  real,  stable  relationship  what- 
soever between  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  com.  oats,  and  barley,  and 
the  particular  price  level  that  may  obtain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Does  the  level  of  price  have  a  ■Ignlflcant 
effect  on  total  planted  acreai^?  That  la  tha 
contention  of  those  favoring  flexible  pries 
aupporta.  If  the  contention  la  unfounded 
thla  mistake  will  force  many  of  our  farmers 
out  of  buslncaa. 

Whtat:  Planted  acreage  and  price  received  by 
farmers.  United  States 
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SUMMATION 

Wbeat  and  com:  Total  planted  acre* 
lower  during  ysars  of  high  prices. 

Oats  and  barley:  Total  planted  acres  soois* 
what  higher  during  perloda  of  higher  prlcsa. 

Point:  What  does  It  prove?  Nothing, 
rarm  statlsUcs  do  not  support  theories  that 
a  cauae-and-eflect  relatlonahlp  exiats  in  con- 
nection with  the  planting  habits  of  farmers 
and  the  price  which  they  receive  for  their 
farm  product. 

There  la  even  doubt  on  the  part  of  those 
who  propose  that  flexible  price  supports  be 
retained  that  you  can  Induce  farmers  to 
curb  production  by  lowering  prices. 

This  fact  was  brought  home  to  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agrlcxilture  and  For- 
estry last  autumn  when  that  committee  took 
to  the  field  for  hearings.  A  farm  leader; 
an  active  and  intelligent  farmer;  who  came 
before  our  committee  proposing  that  flex- 
ible-price supporu  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  effect  confessed  that  insofar  aa  bis  own 
farming  operations  were  concerned  that  he 
planted  every  acre  of  his  farm  he  could^ 
regardless  of  price — and  went  on  to  opine 
that  nearly  all  farmers  do  the  same  thing. 

Thua  it  cannot  be  said  that  lower  pries 
supports  will  have  an  apprecUble  effect  on 
the  accumulation  of  surpluses  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  only  sure  and 
certain  reault  is  lower  income  to  farmers. 

Wheat:  Acreage  allotment  and  price 
reduction 
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A  system  of  flexible-price  supports  coupled 
with  severe  acreage  reductions  signal  fail- 
ure to  many  of  our  Natlon'a  farmers;  espe- 
cially young  veteran  farmers  who  entered 
the  bualness  after  the  clcae  of  World  War  n. 
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'  Traditional  parity 

Source  ComnKwllty  FfibmialioB  Scr\iep,  U.  8, 
Department  o(  .Vgriculturo. 

In  1953  wheat  farmers  planted  78  mlllloa 
acres.  The  next  year  under  acreage  allot- 
ments they  were  restricted  to  62  million 
acrea  and  dtirlng  the  past  a  years  to  an 
allotment  of  55  million  acres.  At  the  same 
time  supports  were  dropped  from  13.24  per 


bushel  to  the  announced  Kuppoet  price  (or 
1050  of  Si. 81  per  bushel. 

The  aituation  with  regard  to  com  is  the 
same  except  for  the  fact  that  farmers  have 
not  been  required  to  abide  by  acreage  allot- 
ments, although  the  support  price  for  com 
has  shown  a  drop  from  $1.92  to  $1.40  per 
buabel. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  reason  why  their  argument  falls 
when  they  tell  us  the  soil  bank  and  90- 
percent  price  supports  will  not  work  well 
together.  Actually  from  the  standpoint 
of  farmers  deciding  whether  to  enter  the 
soil  bank,  it  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence, from  the  standpoint  of  whether  the 
farmer  is  going  to  go  into  the  soil  bank, 
whether  the  price  of  his  product  is  sup- 
ported at  this  level  or  some  other  level. 
The  baaie  law  provides  that,  as  an  in- 
centive to  Induce  the  farmer  to  go  into 
the  soil  bank,  be  shall  receive  slightly 
more  in  net  income  than  he  would  have 
received  had  he  cropped  his  land  and 
sold  his  products. 

We  should  all  remember  that  the  soil 
bank  pa3rment  is  tied  to  price  supports. 
So.  for  the  sake  of  argument,  for  the 
sake  of  showing  whether  or  not  the  two 
programs  will  work  consistently  together, 
it  does  not  make  any  great  difference 
whether  the  fanner  gets  $1  for  a  cer- 
tain product  or.  assuming  this  price  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  50  cents  for  a 
certain  product.  Either  way.  to  induce 
the  farmer  to  go  into  the  aoU  bank,  the 
Government  will  have  to  give  him  In 
net  returns  more  than  he  would  have  re- 
ceived, whether  he  would  have  sold  his 
product  for  a  dollar,  under  a  program 
of  high-price  supports,  or  for  50  cents, 
which  might  be  the  price  uDder  a  flexible 
price-suport  leveL  The  inducement  is 
there  Just  the  same.  The  soil  bank  can 
work  as  effectively  with  high-price  sup- 
ports as  it  can  with  flexible  price  sup- 
ports. 

So  an  our  friends  contrive  to  do  if 
they  succeed  in  reducing  the  price  levels 
is  to  reduce  the  prices  farmers  will  re- 
ceive for  that  portion  of  the  land  which 
they  actually  do  crop.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  totality  of  production. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  how  much 
they  are  going  to  retire.  They  propoae 
to  Induce  the  farmers  to  reduce  the 
total  amount  of  land  available  to  them 
by  paying  more  than  they  would  have 
received  as  net  income  by  produdnff  on 
the  land.    We  propose  the  same. 

On  this  side  of  the  argument,  we  also 
propose  to  pay  them  for  the  crops  they 
do  raise  a  price  high  enough  to  enable 
them  to  solve  their  problems  and  meet 
the  costs  caused  by  the  present  price 
squeeze. 
There  is  the  difference. 
There  is  no  basis  for  sajring  the  two 
cannot  operate  together.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  believe,  and  I  have  as  much 
right  to  my  hypothesis  as  they  have 
to  theirs,  because  we  are  both  taking  a 
look  into  the  future,  I  believe  with  high- 
price  supports  there  would  be  wider  par- 
ticipation in  the  soil  bank  than  there 
would  be  with  the  low-price  supports 
that  our  opponents  advocate. 

I  believe  that  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  automatically,  the  farmer 
would  receive  more  per  acre  for  his  re- 
tired acreage  in  the  acreage  reserve  un- 
der high  price  supports  than  he  would 


receive  under  low  price  supports.  Be- 
cause we  are  a  price  tag  conscious  peo- 
ple, the  fact  that  farmers  would  get  a 
bigger  average  rental  per  acre  under  a 
high  price  support  program  I  think 
would  attract  more  of  them  to  go  into 
the  program  than  if  they  were  forced  to 
take  a  lower  price  for  the  same  acres. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  we  make  it  pos- 
sible for  farmers  to  operate  profitably  liy 
having  high  price  supports  on  this  basis, 
if  we  make  it  possible  for  them  to  op- 
erate profitably  on  the  acreage  they  do 
farm,  there  will  be  more  inducement  for 
them  to  go  into  the  soil  bank  and  play 
the  law  of  averages  instead  of  trying 
to  farm  the  whole  lazMl  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  hit  the  jackpot  every  year. 

Without  reasonably  high  prices  for 
the  products  raised  on  the  acres  they  do 
farm,  we  force  farmers  to  overwork 
their  total  acres,  in  the  hope  that  every- 
thing will  be  optimum — the  right  amount 
of  rain,  the  proper  temperature,  a  com- 
parative lack  of  surpluses  in  the  market, 
good  prices,  and  that  everything  will 
work  out — absence  of  insect  and  absence 
of  plagues.  Mr.  President,  a  farmer  is 
forced  to  resort  to  such  tactics  of  des- 
peration, when  prices  get  too  low.  I 
have  already  referred  to  tables,  which 
show  dramatically  that  when  prices  are 
lower,  the  farmers  produce  f nnn  a  larger 
or  greater  number  of  acres  than  they  do 
when  prices  are  higher.  TtuA  is  true 
because  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  fam- 
ily—including the  cost  of  clothes  and 
food  and  educating  children — and  also 
the  cost  of  machinery  and  insurance  and 
repairs,  remain  relatively  constant. 
Those  costs  either  are  stable  or  they  are 
increasing.  So  when  the  price  per  unit 
is  reduced,  ultimately  the  farmer  is  com- 


pelled to  mine  the  soil  and  to  contribute 
to  the  totality  of  the  great  surplus  which 
plagues  us  and  perplexes  us  as  we  try 
to  find  the  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Preiddent,  other  fac- 
tors have  contributed  to  our  natiotial 
surpluses.  The  farmer  is  not  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  current  burdensome 
surpluses.  They  are  partly  the  result 
of  national  wartime  policies  and  objec- 
tives, and  individual  farmers  Invested 
heavily  in  machinery  and  other  improve- 
ments to  meet  those  objectives. 

First.  At  the  request  of  his  Govern- 
ment the  farmer  increased  his  produc- 
tion of  wheat  to  feed  our  wartime  mili- 
tary services  and  our  Allies. 

Second.  In  1948,  the  second  highest 
wheat  producing  year — 1,295,000,000 
bushels — we  exported  504  million  bush- 
els, a  great  portion  of  which  went  into 
foreign  aid  channels  to  allies  and  former 
enemies  whose  productive  potential  had 
suffered  wartime  damages. 

Third.  After  1948  the  Govemm^it's 
need-fn*  wheat  for  foreign-aid  programs 
decreased — 1949.  299  million  bushels — 
and  domestic  production  tapered  off. 

Fourth.  In  June  1950.  we  became  in- 
volved in  the  Korean  war.  Farmers 
were  again  asked  to  Increase  producti<m 
to  meet  known  domestic  and  foreign  re- 
quirements and  to  provide  additional 
production  for  requirements  which  can- 
not be  clearly  anticipated  in  a  war  which 
at  any  time  could  have  erupted  into  a 
global  conflict.  In  1951  our  exports  of 
wheat  reached  a  post- World  War  II  high 
of  475  million  bushels.  Asked  by  the 
Government  to  increase  production  even 
further,  wheat  farmers  planted  1,299,- 
000,000  acres  in  1052—318  miUion  acres 
more  than  the  previous  year. 


Wheal:  Supply  and  disappearance,  United  Stale*,  1955-55  I 
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1.390 

1,306 

1,000 

1,0M 

081 

1,200 

1,160 

070 

•016 

at 

3S 

1 

«i 

S 

4 

1 

136 

2 

« 
1 

2 

12 

32 

21 

6 

4 

4 

800 

805 

036 

1,073 

002 

1,088 

1,331 

1,601 

i,seo 

1,410 
1.380 
1,252 
1,443 
1,402 
1,408 
1,456 
1,400 
1,676 
1,737 
1,878 
1,041 

400 
492 
404 
497 
486 
480 
4S7 
623 
533 
633 
494 
604 
484 
477 
488 

402 

485 
4fi4 

483 
461 

87 
06 
OS 
74 
73 
74 
«l 
66 
77 
80 
82 
87 
01 
06 
81 
87 
87 
88 
60 
63 
68 

5. 

54 

108 

83 
21 

(•) 
1 
{•) 
(«) 

\ 

(•) 
(•) 
« 

86 

101 
115 
142 
108 
113 
117 
306 
518 
206 
207 
176 
181 
105 
111 
114 
04 

lie 

61 
S3 

76 

668 
680 
70(2 
7U 
66S 
676 

sas 

04S 
1,286 
002 
804 
767 
757 
677 
680 
600 
674 
092 
614 
678 
619 

4 

10 

100 

107 

45 

34 

31 

38 

43 

144 

391 

307 

4n 

604 
200 
366 

475 
318 
217 
274 
275 

9 

669 
703 

nm 

SOS 
8ZS 

ru»     _ 

712 
7U 

1041 

TOO 

IM*.— ..  .  .        

083 

lt4l.      

1,282 

ia44 , 

1,140 

IMS       

1046 

1,380 
1,168 

1M7 

1946 

1,247 
1,18S 

1060 

083 

IW6L      

1,060 

Ififl.      .  .       - 

1,153 

ioa3_«.  — 

^21J 

»6» 

UM'     

835 
885 

1M6* 

086 

>  Inehidee  floor  and  other  products  in  t«niu  of  wheat 

*  Kxoiudes  imports  of  wheat  lor  milling  in  bond  and  exports  as  floor. 

*  Indodcs  mliuary  food  use  at  home  and  abroad 


♦  Thh  k  the  resldiurfliRire,  after  all  othw  disappearance  is  aooounted  lor.    It  has  been  asaimed  roughly  to  represent 
Sd,  bat  te  1963^54  the  nsldaal  at  61  million  wm  leas  than  the  60  mllUoa  represented  as  fed  on  larats  where  grown. 


and  ia  1054-tt  the  32  millton  was  below  the  56  million  represented  as  fed  on  fanns  where  grown. 

•  Actual  exports,  bichidtng  exptfts  for  dvOian  feeding  under  the  military  supply  program. 

•  Lass  than  800,009  bushels. 
>  Prolhnlnsry. 

•  Tentstlve  estbnstes. 

•  Oetobsr  •Bttanats. 
Bovea:  Agriooltaws  OuUook  Cbsrts,  Nsvsmbw  m6,  U.  B.  Dspaitount  of  AvkaiUan. 


America  can  be  proud  it  had  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  assume  so  much  of 


the  world's  needs  for  food  and  fiber  duiw 
Ing  troubles(»ne  times.    But,  how  were 
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the  increftsed  productton  goals  accom- 
Idlahed?  Not  by  mysterious  mumbo- 
Jumbo.  Rather,  by  hard  work  and  by 
increased  capital  expenditures  for  land 
and  machinery.  More  units  of  produc- 
tion for  each  farmer  became  the  national 
goal  and  the  individual  farmer's  pledge. 
In  1940  each  farmer  was  producing 
food  and  fiber  for  10.81  persons.  By  1952 
he  was  producing  for  over  18. 

feraona  supported  by  production  o/  1  farm- 
worker. United  States,  1820-1954 


Persons  supported  by  production  of  1  farm- 
worker.  United  States,  1820-1954 — Con. 


Ymt 


IMS. 
1MB. 
lUO. 
IMM. 
IMO. 

i«n. 

1888. 
1888. 
IMO. 


Persons  rapport«d  pet 

tana  worker 

Total 

rarm 
fmploy- 

ToUl 

At 

hooM 

Abroad 

mrnt 

iVllW- 

Num- 

Num- 

ber 

ber 

btT 

MUliomM 

4.12 

3.84 

0.38 

2.4 

4.00 

S.7« 

.34 

3.3 

3.95 

3.73 

.3!l 

4.4 

4.18 

3.97 

.31 

5.7 

4.53 

4.08 

.47 

7.3 

&14 

4.64 

.50 

8.0 

5.57 

4.48 

1.09 

10.1 

5.T7 

4.89 

1.08 

11.7 

6.90 

5.33 

1.73 

12.8 

7.07 

6.05 

1.02 

laA 

8.37 

6.84 

1.43 

13.4 

ft  75 

8.77 

.98 

12.5 

Total 
I'nltMl 
8totn 
poiHi- 
iation 
July  1  > 


U.  A 
12.9 
17.1 
Z<  3 
31  A 
39.9 
.1U.3 
lU.  1 
7tt.l 
«3.4 
1«M.  5 
123.1 

•  InrKidM  perwn.^  In  our  military  »>rp«i  In  ihfc*  cnuntry 
•ml  abroad.  Data  published  ounvntly  in  Changes  lu 
Varm  Productloo  and  Efficiency  (AR8). 


Year 

PersoiM  rapported  per 
farm  worker 

Total 

term 

employ- 

ment 

Total 
rnlted 
Bute* 

Total 

At 
home 

Abroad 

htlon 
July  1 

1940 

1941 

1942 

11H3 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1!H7 

1948 

1949 

iwm 

1981 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Num- 
btr 
10.81 
12.09 
13.96 
13.54 
13.98 
14.80 
14.38 
14.13 
14.53 
14.  M 
15.49 
16.81 
17  13 
17.82 
18.53 

Sum- 

btr 

10.45 

11  10 

11  80 

12.09 

12.62 

12.87 

1X36 

IZHl 

12.83 

13.43 

11  7U 

14.98 

15.88 

16.34 

16.81 

Nnm- 
btr 
.36 
.99 
1.16 
1.45 
1.36 
1  82 
1.92 
1.52 
1.60 
1.49 
1.79 
1.88 
1  44 
1  48 
1.T2 

11.0 

10.7 

10.5 

10.4 

10.2 

10.0 

10.  3 

10  4 

10.4 

10.0 

9.3 

9.0 

8.7 

8.6 

8.5 

StiUionM 
133.1 
1.13.4 
134.9 
136.7 
1.18.4 
139.9 
141.4 
144  1 
146.6 
149.3 
151.7 
1.M.4 

l.^7. 0 

150.7 
163.4 

The  farmer  had  to  increase  his  use  of 
machinery  to  meet  production  require- 
ments. In  1949  farmers  had  1.5  million 
tractors  in  use;  by  1953.  iJL.naiUlon. 
The  farmer  increased  his  use  of  trucks 
from  a  little  over  a  million  in  1940  to  2.6 
million  in  1954.  During  the  same  period 
the  use  of  grain  combines  grew  from 
190.000  to  nearly  a  million  and  com 
pickers  from  110.000  to  G60.000. 


Specified  machines  on  farms,  T'nited  States,  Jan.  1,  1940-55  > 
In  thousandal 


Year 


1840 

1841 

I80- 


184f7 
1M8. 


1800 

1881. .._. 

isnr 

rass. 

18M 

MM'.... 


Tnirtors 
(exclusive 
oC  steam) 


1,545 
1.675 
1.885 
IMM) 
1315 

'3.423 
3,560 
2,7i5 
3.980 
3,315 

'3,609 
3,940 
4,171) 
4.4110 
4.8DO 
4^750 


Automo- 
biles 


'4,144 
4.330 
4,670 
4.  S.'Mt 
4,185 

>4.  148 
4.380 
4.  3.^ 
4.235 
4.290 

'4.  199 
4.280 
4.350 
4.400 
4.4.V) 
4.  .VJO 


Motor- 
trucks 


'1.047 
I.UOA 
1.180 
1.380 
1.385 

'1.400 

i.aao 

1.700 
1.900 
1065 
•3.307 
1310 
3,410 
2.,VV» 
2.650 
1750 


Knrm'« 

nth  niilk- 

ing  mu- 

rblnea 

175 
310 
-2.%5 
27^ 

xn 

'365 

440 
.V35 
575 
610 
3636 
65.'. 
iWii 
715 
730 
740 


Oram 
combuira 


190 
235 
275 
330 
345 

»375 
420 
465 
.^3.^ 
600 

'714 
810 
8H7 
918 
OfiO 


Tom 
pickers 


no 

130 
130 
IJH 
146 
1«M 

%a 

336 
390 
373 

>4.'M 
523 
5M« 
615 
64U 
OA) 


'  Facto  for  Industry  report.s  of  the  Bureau  ot  the  Ceiuiu.^.  annual  n-ffWrations  of  motor  vehicW   and  r»ili.~of 
■liryey,  were  u«ed  m  devolopinc  entima..^  for  ye«r.  ,»nd  machines  .mK  wnemlT  «i^VJJ>rU. 
«  (  eiwus  of  AuricuJture.    Census  d^ies  Jan.  1.  194.^  Apr.  1.  iMO  and  lOSa  "-iwrw. 

»  Prelunliiary.  .      '^  «~w. 

fiourw:  Dau  published  currently  In  Changes  in  Farm  Production  and  Efliciency  (AR«). 

In  the  period  from  1940  to  1954  the 
average  value  of  machinery  per  farm 
worker  grew  from  $229  to  $1,881. 

Average  real  estate  investment  per 
farm  worker  during  the  same  period 
went  from  $2.4fll  to  $9,253. 

Average  value  per  worker  of  assets  used  in 


production 

1 

Ytmr 

Mnchta- 
ery 

Real 
estate 

Other 

Total 

1810 

1338 

273 
366 

447 

488 

008 

870 

812 

780 

1.083 

1.380 

1,488 

1.747 

1.8H0 

1.911 

1.881 

ta,m 

3.614 
3,971 
3,370 
HMO 
4.531 
0,380 

b,vn 

6,030 
8^383 
6^388 

7,830 
8,881 
9.007 
8,860 
91303 

mo 

911 
1,238 
1.667 
1,819 
1,878 
1.870 
Z383 
3.630 
2,7.V) 
4589 
3.387 
3.886 
3.  .Vtl 
3,239 
3.355 

«  510 

3,798 

4,.VM 

5,484 

6^343 

<ky67 

7.T7») 

8,.5;« 

9,  4.V9 

10,063 

10.387 

11  .U8 

14,524 

14.488 

14,  MM 

14.  .WO 

1841 

1842. 

190 

mi 

I94S 

MM8 

1947 

1948 

19« 

1960 

19*1 

1903 

I9B8 

1964 

1905 

A.<<iets  InchKle  farm  real  estate  k>9s  vulue  of  dwflllnir 
eini>(«  iMi  hand,  livestock,  machinery  and  etjalpnient  lew 
•0  |M-iTient  of  the  viilue  of  autouiobiles.  and  demand 
deiiMlts  UMKt  for  production. 

T'*'?T-  Awteoltun-  Outlook  Charts,  NoTember  1963. 
t .  6.  UvpartOMMlt  of  Ajrkultuns. 


Mr.  President.  I  think  the  soil-bank 
provision  is  the  great  new  contribution 
and  the  great  new  addition  that  we  have 
needed  to  add  either  to  flexible  price  sup- 
ports or  to  rigid  price  supports,  in  order 
to  give  the  farmer  a  reasonable  income 
during  this  adjustment  period  following 
the  period  of  war.  and  leading  back  to 
a  period  of  peace.  In  my  opinion,  during 
that  period,  rigid  supports  will  work 
better  than  flexible  supports.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  Anderson -Holland  amend- 
ment. I  urge  support  of  the  full  2-year 
continuation  of  90  percent  price  suppoils 
as  provided  in  our  committee  bill. 

In  addition,  if  the  soil  bank  works  as 
well  as  all  of  us  hope  it  will,  the  matter 
of  price  supports  will  shrink  into  com- 
parative insignificance,  because  then 
there  will  be  received  in  the  market 
place,  as  a  result  of  the  various  provisions 
included  in  the  bill.  sufBcient  income 
for  the  farm  family  to  place  that  family 
in  a  parity  position.  But  if.  during  the 
first  few  years  of  operation  of  the  soil- 
bank  plan— during  the  first  2  years  as 
provided  in  the  bUl— it  does  not  operate 


as  well  for  some  segments  of  the  country 
or  for  some  crop  or  for  some  group  of 
farmers  as  its  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates envision,  then  we  shall  have  pro- 
vided for  farm  income,  in  the  form  of 
90  percent  price  supports,  to  keep  the 
farmer  and  his  family  from  plunging 
upon  the  disastrous  shoals  of  insolvency. 
We  need  as  a  minimum  these  2  full  years 
of  continued  90  percent  price  supports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr. 
Nutbercek  in  the  chair).  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  are  discussing  the  question  of 
rigid,  high  price  supports  as  contrasted 
with  fiexible  price  supports.  I  wish  to 
discuss  this  question  from  the  angle  of 
the  wheat  growers  of  the  Nation. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  make  a  bushel's  difference  in  the 
amount  of  production  of  winter  wheat 
this  year,  whether  we  have  high,  rigid 
price  supports  or  whether  we  have  flex- 
ible price  supports.  In  my  opinion, 
enactment  of  the  bill  today,  including 
the  soil-bank  provisions,  will  not  reduce 
the  production  of  wheat  in  the  winter- 
wheat  area:  and  that  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  facing. 

Mr.  President,  the  winter  wheat  has 
already  been  planted.  Based  on  the 
historic  production,  we  shall  raise  as 
much  wheat  this  year  as  we  did  last 
year;  and  our  surplus  has  increased  to 
a  billion  bushels. 

it  is  a  very  serious  problem.  I  believe 
that  we  need,  not  necessarily  2  years,  as 
provided  in  the  Senate  bill,  but  some 
period  of  transition  from  the  present 
flexible  price-support  program  to  the 
soil-bank  program. 

If  the  proponents  of  the  soil  bank,  who 
are  so  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it. 
have  confidence  that  it  will  do  what  they 
say  it  will  do.  then  in  my  opinion  we 
should  have  a  period  of  1  year  in  which 
to  make  the  transition  from  rigid  or  high 
price  supports,  so  that  the  farmers  in  the 
wheat-growing  sections  can  obtain  some 
benefit. 

I  challenge  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  stand  on  this  fioor  and  say  that 
the  farmers  in  the  winter-wheat  belt 
of  the  Nation  will  receive  any  benefit 
from  the  soil -bank  program  this  year, 
unless  they  plow  under  their  growing- 
wheat  crop.  I  live  in  a  wheat-growing 
section,  and  I  simply  do  not  believe  that 
the  farmers  who  have  a  prospective 
wheat  crop  will  plow  it  under  in  order  to 
obUin  benefits  which  will  amount  to  60 
or  70  percent  of  the  producUve  value  of 
the  crop. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  give  favorable  considera- 
Uon  to  the  amendment  I  have  offered, 
when  that  amendment  comes  before  the 
Senate,  namely,  the  amendment  propos- 
ing that  wheat  be  handled  on  a  commod- 
Ity-by-commodity  basis.  That  is  a  solu- 
Uon  to  which  we  shall  have  to  come,  in 
connection  with  this  program. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  disUngiilsbed  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Huii- 
phrkt]  Is  recognised  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  register  strong  objection  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
so-called  flexible  price-support  amend- 
ment, versus  the  provisions  of  title  I. 

In  the  beginning,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico;  and  in  regard  to  many  areas  of 
the  bill,  he  and  I  are  in  full  agreement. 
However,  I  am  in  sharp  disagreement 
with  what  has  been  proposed  in  terms 
of  striking  out  title  I. 

First  of  all.  I  wish  to  correct  the  rec- 
ord in  regard  to  certain  terminology.  I 
hear  it  said  that  90  percent  of  parity 
prtoe  supports  are  firm  and  rigid.  Mr. 
President,  they  are  no  more  firm  and 
rigid  than  are  75-percent  price  sumKurts. 
A  price-support  level  is  established  for  a 
crop  year.  I  should  like  to  have  those 
who  are  proponents  of  lower  luioe  sup- 
I>ort8— and  that  is  what  Senator*  favor 
or  advocate  when  they  propose  to  strike 
out  title  I — explain  to  other  Senators 
how  75-percent  price  supports  can  be 
less  rigid  than  90-percent  price  supports. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  Is  15 
percentage  points  in  the  ineome  of  the 
farmers.  15  percentage  points  in  the 
parity-index  income. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ELLENDER]  has  sakl,  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
will  mean  a  substantial  drop  in  cash  in- 
come for  the  fanners  this  crop  year.  If 
there  is  any  year  during  which  the  farm- 
ers need  help,  it  is  this  year,  this  imme- 
diate period. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  issue  can  be  boiled  down  to  the 
question  of  whether  we  want  effective 
price  supports  or  whether  we  want  in- 
effective price  supports.  I  think  the  is- 
sue is  whether  we  want  workable  price 
supports  of  90  percent,  or  whether  we 
want  collapsible  price  supports,  under 
the  Benson  formula.  The  supports  un- 
der the  Benson  formula  are  not  flexible 
price  supports:  instead,  they  are  c<ri- 
lapsible.  The  sooner  we  label  them  for 
what  they  are.  the  better  off  we  shall 
be. 

I  would  say  that  some  of  the  state- 
mentB  which  have  been  made  are  not 
exactly  in  line  with  the  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  agricultural  price-sup- 
port program.  For  example,  it  has  been 
stated  here  that  IT  we  have  a  90  percent 
price-support  program,  along  with  the 
soil  bank,  we  shall  be  running  in  opposite 
directions. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  the  benefit  payments  luider  a  soil 
bank  program,  as  that  program  is  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  are  to 
be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  whole  idea 
is  that  we  would  have  benefits  suffi- 
ciently large  to  encourage  participation 
in  the  soil  bank.  In  the  bill,  there  is  no 
provision  of  compulsion  insofar  as  the 
soil  bank  Is  concerned.  The  benefit  pay- 
ment will  be  designed,  according  to  the 

Agricultural     Marketing     Service— and 

let  me  say  that  I  hold  in  my  hand- a 


buUetin  publisftied  only  a  day  or  so  ago. 
for  advance  notice  to  the  county  agri- 
cultural committees — to  be  50  percent 
of  the  loan  leveL  So  when  a  Senator 
votes  to  cut  price  supports,  he  votes  to 
cut  the  benefits  imder  the  soil  bank  pro- 
visions; and  when  he  votes  to  cut  the 
benefits  under  the  soil  bank  provfisions. 
he  votes  to  cut  participation;  and  when 
he  votes  to  cut  participation,  he  votes  to 
increase  acreage;  and  when  he  votes  to 
increase  acreage,  he  votes  to  increase 
production;  and  when  he  votes  to  in- 
crease production,  he  votes  to  lower 
prices.    That  is  the  sequence. 

Mr.  President,  the  bulletin  to  which 
I  refer  comes  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  the  bulletin  the  ben- 
efits of  the  soil  bank  are  explained  as 
follows: 

Baaed  on  approxiinately  90  percent  sup- 
ports and  optional  parity. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  own 
bulletin  bases  its  information  to  the 
farmer  committees  on  90  percent  of  par- 
ity, because  this  Government  does  not 
dare  go  to  the  farmers  and  say  that  it 
is  going  to  give  soil  bank  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  75  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  this  time. 
My  time  is  limited. 

The  reason  we  need  90  percmt  price 
supports  is  to  have  income  for  what  is 
produced,  co  that  tho'e  will  be  benefit 
payments  imder  the  soil  bank  when 
many  acres  are  taken  out  of  production, 
to  the  point  where  benefit  payments  will 
really  lae  meaningful  and  encourage  par- 
ticipation. 

Some  further  points  need  to  be  made. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  said,  with 
respect  to  com.  that  all  the  com  farm- 
ers have  been  doing  is  selling  their  com 
to  the  Government.  There  is  only 
slightly  more  than  a  3-months'  com 
supply.  Representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  testified  befwe  our 
committee  that  the  supply  of  com  was 
so  short  that  they  could  not  put  it  under 
a  set-aside.  There  is  no  surplus  of  com 
that  is  meaningf  uL  If  there  is,  the  De- 
partment representatives  lied  to  us  in 
the  committee.  Let  us  call  it  by  the 
proper  name.  It  is  a  bald-faced  lie  if 
com  cannot  be  put  under  a  set-aside. 
It  is  a  bald-faced  lie  if  one  says  there  is 
a  monstrous  surplus.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Government  is  not  overloaded 
with  com.  In  1952  there  was  less  than 
1>4  months'  supply  of  com  left,  under 
90  percent  support 

I  listened  with  considerable  interest 
to  quotations  from  newspapers  in  Mi- 
ami— a  great  agricultural  center.  Those 
statements  said  that  there  was  incon- 
sistency. There  was  a  letter  from  the 
President  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AzKKMl.  in  which  the  President 
said  it  was  inconsistent  to  expect  pro- 
duction incentives  when  adopting  a  soil 
bank.  What  production  incentives? 
Under  90  percent  of  parity  there  are 
acreage  allotments.  We  have  cut  back 
wheat  acreage  almost  23  million  acres; 
cotton  almost  10  million  acres;  com 
almost  13  million  acres.  When  we  have 
90  percent  of  parity  we  have  production 
controls,  and  when  we  have  75  percent 


of  parity  th«*e  are  the  same  production 
controls.  The  difference  between  lower 
price  support  and  90  percent  price  sup- 
port is  price,  or  income.  In  either  case 
there  are  the  same  production  controls. 
No  one  can  prove  to  the  contrary.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  prove  that  with 
lower  price  supports  there  is  less  pro- 
duction controL 

We  find  that  under  firm,  adequate 
price  supports  from  1952  to  1955,  the 
price  of  peanuts  was  up  6  percent;  bur- 
ley  tobacco,  up  8  percent:  wool,  up  17 
percent  The  only  one  down  was  cot- 
ton, at  11  percent. 

With  sliding  scale  price  supports,  bar- 
ley was  down  36  percent,  cottonseed 
down  38  percent,  flaxseed  down  26  per- 
cent, grain  sorghums  down  43  percent. 
The  record  is  replete  with  examples 
showing  that  when  we  have  collapsible 
price  supports — and  let  us  call  than 
what  they  are — the  price  goes  down. 
The  word  "flexible''  is  too  nice  a  word 
to  be  used  for  the  kind  of  propaganda 
which  is  being  sent  out.  The  Benson 
price  support  schedule  is  collapsible. 

I  heard  one  Senator  suggest  that 
fertilise  might  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram as  a  possilde  basis  for  soil  bamk. 
paymoits.  Fertilizer  can  be  included, 
no  matter  what  the  price  support  level 
is.  The  truth  is  that  the  lower  the  price 
is,  the  nun'e  fertiliser  is  used,  to  obtain 
more  producti<«.  in  order  to  obtain  more 
income. 

The  record  is  perfectly  clear.  Whoi 
we  reduced  price  supports  on  oats  by  22 
percent,  from  1952  to  1965,  production 
wait  i4>  30  percent.  When  we  reduced 
price  supports  <»  soybeans  by  20  peroaA, 
production  went  up  30  perooit. 

When  the  support  lev^  for  flaxseed 
went  down  23  percent,  production  went 
up  by  42  percent  If  the  programs 
worked  as  they  should,  much  oi  the  talk 
about  support  levels  would  be  unneces- 
sary. 

The  niiole  objective  of  the  flexible 
suppcni;  program,  supposedly,  was  100 
percent  in  the  market  place.  lif  the  pro- 
ducer gets  100  percent  in  the  maricet 
place  under  flexible  price  suppcHls,  how 
does  that  help  our  world  trade  position, 
as  c(Niv}ared  with  90  parent?  The 
price  of  the  commodity  at  100  percent 
in  the  market  place  is  the  same,  whether 
it  is  imder  75  percent  or  90  percent  price 
supports.  The  administration  says  it  is 
for  100  percent  in  the  market  place.  If 
we  have  100  percent  in  the  market  place, 
is  that  not  an  incentive  for  production? 
Are  there  not  the  same  problems  in  in- 
ternational trade?  These  trade  argu- 
ments are  beyond  the  point,  if  we  really 
believe  in  100  percent  in  the  market 
place. 

I  understand  w^hy  the  public  is  of  the 
mind  that  was  indicated  earlier  by  ref- 
erence to  editorial  columns.  The  public 
has  been  misled.  It  has  been  propa- 
gandized. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  been  sending  letters  to  Senators. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkn] 
made  public  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  offering  to 
freeze  cotton  acreage  for  2  yea^  and 
keep  supports  at  high  levels  if  the  man- 
datory 90  percent  provision  were  dropped 
from  the  farm  bill.  In  other  words, 
there  would  be  zm>  acreage  reducU(m, 
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even  though  the  program  requires  acre- 
age reduction.  If  only  we  vote  against 
M  percent  price  supports,  the  price  sup- 
port on  cotton  will  be  85  to  87  per- 
cent. 

Any  little  deal  to  divide  our  ranks. 
I  charge  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  lobbjring  Members  of  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  making  deal  after 
deal  on  commodity  after  commodity,  in- 
cluding cotton  and  com. 

I  charge  him  with  being  guilty  of  un- 
principled action.  He  talks  about  want- 
ing to  control  production,  but  he  ts  will- 
ing to  freeze  acreage  allotments  this  year 
in  order  to  attract  some  Senators  away 
from  the  90  percent  support  schedule. 

This  question  involves  the  difference 
between  money  in  the  pocket  and  a  col- 
lapsing farm  economy.  I  am  opposed  to 
coUapeible  price  supports.  I  am  for  fair, 
effective.  90  percent  supports. 

Ur.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
3rleld  8  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  CapkhaktI. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  not  an  easy  question.  It  is  a  difDcult 
question.  I  presimie  that  one  can  take 
a  given  set  of  facts  and  prove  one  thing. 
and  someone  else  can  take  the  same  set 
of  facts  and  prove  something  else. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  never  been 
able  quite  to  understand  is  why  we  do  not 
take  the  position  that  the  farmer  ought 
to  have  100  percent  of  parity  instead  of 
90  percent.  If  the  fanner  is  entitled  to 
parity,  why  should  it  not  be  100  percent 
Instead  of  90  percent?  Why  is  90  per- 
cent so  sacred?  Why  do  we  select  the 
figure  90  percent?  My  position  ts  that 
the  farmer  ought  to  have  100  percent  of 
parity  or  more,  but  he  ought  to  have  it  in 
the  free  market  place. 

If  we  are  to  enact  legislation  guaran- 
teeing the  farmer  parity,  or  making  cer- 
tain by  legislation  that  he  has  it.  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  talking  about 
100  percent. 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  history 
of  this  legislation.  The  first  act  was 
passed  in  1938.  At  that  time  parity  was 
set  at  from  52  to  75  percent.  That  was 
under  a  Democratic  administration,  and 
a  Democratic  President. 

Then  World  War  II  came  along,  and 
the  act  was  changed  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  to  remain  at  90  percent  during 
the  entire  war  period  and  2  years  there- 
after. The  purpose  during  the  2  years 
thereafter,  as  well  as  during  the  war.  was 
to  increase  production. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question 
that  production  was  increased,  but  the 
law  was  written  on  the  basis  that  auto- 
matically. 2  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  the  price-support  level  would  go 
back  to  from  52  to  75  percent  of  parity. 

We  have  been  operating  under  90  per- 
cent of  parity  since  about  1941,  except 
for  last  year,  with  respect  to  the  crops 
which  were  harvested  last  year.  Of  the 
6  basics,  all  were  at  90  percent  except  3, 
I  think.  I  believe  wheat  was  82  percent : 
com  was  at  87  percent:  and  peanuts  at 
88  percent.  Cotton  and  tobacco  were  at 
90  percent.  No  one  can  make  me  believe 
that  the  difference  between  82  percent 
and  90  percent  on  com  and  the  differ- 
ence between  87  percent  and  90  percent 
on  wheat  has  much  to  do  with  the  whole 
aubject    The  answer  is  that  we  have 


huge  surpluses.  Not  only  do  we  have 
huge  surpluses,  bUt  also  the  prospect  of 
huge  farm  production  in  the  future. 
That  is  what  has  pressed  down  prices. 

The  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
a  moment  ago  that  there  was  on  hand 
only  a  3-months'  supply  of  com.  I  am 
sure  he  was  talking  about  what  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  and  not  about  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  owned  by  the 
farmers  which  arc  now  on  hand  with  the 
farmers  in  their  granaries.  I  am  sure  he 
was  talking  about  the  com  the  Govem- 
ent  owns. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     All  of  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  says  all  of  it.  I 
rather  doubt  that,  though.  In  any  event, 
the  purpose  of  the  90- percent  provision 
was  to  increase  production.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  are  agreed  that  we  have  too 
much  production.  If  that  is  so.  how 
can  anyone  say  tiiat  we  do  not  have  too 
much  production  and  at  the  same  time 
say  we  must  have  a  soil  bank,  which  will 
reduce  production?  How  can  anyone 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it.  too? 

How  can  anyone  out  of  one  comer  of 
the  mouth  say  we  do  not  have  too  great 
a  surplus,  that  tlie  production  is  not  too 
big,  and  that  we  must  have  90  percent 
of  parity  or  100  percent  of  parity,  or 
whatever  it  is.  and  out  of  the  other  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth  say  that  we  will  have 
to  reduce  production  by  adopting  the 
soil-bank  provision  which  everyone 
seems  to  favor.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
the  solution  to  this  problem  at  all.  The 
solution  to  the  problem  is  in  more  pro- 
duction, in  more  uses  for  agricultural 
products.  That  is  what  we  will  eventu- 
ally have  to  have  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
problem. 

As  a  result  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war  and  high  supports,  we  have 
built  up  huge  surpluses.  We  have  a  ma- 
chine capable  of  producing  huge  supplies. 
We  must  find  some  way  to  protect  the 
farmer  in  his  Income. 

My  best  judgment  is  that  we  oupht  to 
give  the  so-called  flexible  plan  a  chance 
to  work.  The  other  plan  has  not  worked. 
It  has  resulted  in  low  prices.  We  have 
had  90- percent  supports  since  1941.  ex- 
cept on  the  2  crops  I  named,  and  that 
was  true  only  last  year.  One  of  them  Is 
off  2  percent  and  the  other  is  off  8  or  9 
percent.  Ihe  other  plan  has  not  worked. 
Therefore,  we  should  give  the  flexible 
plan  a  chance  to  work,  and  adopt  the  soil 
bank,  ahich  will  reduce  production.  It 
certainly  can  be  put  into  effect  on  com 
this  year,  and  on  many  other  products. 

Let  us  give  the  flexible  plan  a  chance 
to  work.  I  am  a  farmer.  I  farm.  I 
know  how  destructive  low  prices  are.  I 
talked  to  the  man  m  charge  of  my  farm 
a  few  minutes  ago.  He  sold  51  hogs  this 
week.  I  know  what  prices  he  obtained. 
I  cannot  quite  make  up  my  mind  that 
we  should  adopt  a  plan  under  which  the 
farmer  wUl  be  selling  to  the  Government. 
I  would  like  to  see  us  do  something  to 
bring  about  an  increase  of  price  in  the 
market  place,  because  it  is  not  sound 
economy  to  have  a  plan,  either  for  the 
farmer  or  the  manufacturer,  or  the  can- 
dlestickmaker.  under  which  taxpayers 
are  going  to  buy  the  surplus. 

In  all  faimess  to  the  farmers  It  should 
be  said  that  they  borrow  on  their  crops— 


that  Is  on  the  six  basics,  at  least — at 
whatever  the  parity  is.  That  is  the  basis 
on  which  they  borrow  their  money. 
They  either  pay  the  loans  off  or  deliver 
the  grains  to  the  Government.  They  are 
really  not  getting  something  for  nothing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired.  

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President,  may 

1  have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr  HOLLAND.     Mr  President.  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Government 
does  not  lose  anything  except  when  the 
surpluses  are  accumulated  by  the  Oov- 
emment  and  the  Government  has  to  sell 
them  at  a  lesser  price  than  it  cost  the 
Govemment  when  it  took  the  commodi- 
ties over  from  the  farmer.  Then  of 
course  It  costs  the  taxpayer  money,  but 
only  then.  The  present  plan  has  worked 
fairly  well.  I  shall  vote  for  the  flexible 
plan  because  I  believe  we  ought  to  give  it 
a  chance.  I  believe  the  problem  Is  one 
of  cutting  production  and  eliminating 
the  huge  surpluses.  In  that  way  the 
farmer  will  have  100  percent  or  more  in 
the  market  place. 

Another  thing  we  must  do.  If  we  wish 
to  do  something  worth  while,  is  to  And 
new  ways  and  means  of  using  farm 
products  in  industry.  We  need  greater 
consumption  at  higher  prices.  The 
farmer  does  not  particularly  care  about 
the  price.  He  want  dollars.  It  takes  an 
X  amount  of  dollars  to  run  a  farm  and  to 
show  a  profit,  just  as  it  dees  in  business. 

Therefore  the  farmer  is  interested  in 
dollars.  He  Is  interested  in  enough  to 
pay  all  expenses  and  have  a  little  profit 
left  over.  That  is  what  he  wants.  He 
would  like  to  get  it  in  the  free  market. 
I  am  not  allwise.  I  do  not  believe 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate  is. 
either.  We  have  tried  90  percent  since 
1941.  and  we  have  created  huge  sur- 
pluses. Now  let  us  try  the  flexible  plan. 
Let  us  try  to  get  the  farmers  to  cooperati 
in  any  governmental  action  we  take,  by 
way  of  reducing  their  production  until 
we  can  get  the  farmers  on  a  sound  basis. 
That  is  what  I  want.  Let  us  do  that  until 
we  can  get  them  a  price  in  the  market 
place  that  is  100  percent  or  more  of 
parity.  Then  let  us  do  something  which 
I  am  sure  we  can  do  and  that  is  to  find 
new  uses  for  farm  products,  other  than 
for  food  purposes.  Then  we  will  be  doing 
something  constructive  for  the  farmers. 
Let  us  not  do  something  for  political  rea- 
sons. The  farmers  of  Indiana  are  di- 
vided on  this  question,  as  I  know  farmers 
are  divided  in  other  States.  I  know  we 
are  all  sincere  and  conscienticais  about 
it,  but  let  us  not  hurt  the  farmer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  we  all  agree  that  on  occasions  in 
this  great  body  a  sort  of  sense  of  futility 
in  debate  tends  to  muzzle  many  of  us. 
no  matter  how  important  the  issue  may 
be. 

In  spite  of  that  fact.  I  have  a  few 
observaUons  I  wish  to  make  In  regard 
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to  the  whole  subject  of  farm  tegislation. 
and  in  particular  with  reference  to  the 
M  percent  support  program  contrasted 
with  the  flexible  program,  which  la  be- 
ing advocated  by  the  administration, 
spearheaded  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  do  not  suppose  any  one  of  us  would 
contend  that  we  have  the  last  word  on 
the  farm  problem.  I  do  not  know  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  So  far  as  I 
recall,  I  have  never  met  him.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  prejudice  against  him  as 
a  human  being.  Nothwithstanding  his 
persistent  advocacy  of  a  program  of 
flexibility.  I  doubt  whether  he  would 
contend  that  he  himself  has  the  lut 
word  on  the  farm  problem.  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body  for  many  years 
when  agricultural  legislation  has  been 
before  it  for  consideration.  I  was  in  the 
Senate  when  the  original  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  was  under  consideration.  It 
was  adopted  by  Congress,  only  to  be 
vetoed  by  President  Coolidge.  I  then  did 
not  regard  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  as  a 
perfect  measure,  or  the  final  solution 
of  the  farm  problem.  I  voted  for  it  be- 
cause it  was  the  l>est  thing  offered  at 
that  time,  and  because  we  had  a  choice 
between  that  and  nothing.  We  got  noth- 
ing, because  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  have  supported  the  90  percent  of 
parity  basis  for  farm  siipports  whenever 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  or  choice  be- 
tween that  and  flexibility,  although  I 
voted  in  the  beginning  for  a  measure 
which  contained  the  flexible  theory,  be- 
cause it  was  the  best  thing  offered  then, 
and  the  only  thing  we  ijiad  offered  to  us. 
Reference  has  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  trhm  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Andkksom]  a  fonder  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Agricultqre.  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  resp^t  and  affection 
and  personal  regard,  abjout  the  restiltc  of 
the  80th  Congress. 

I  recall  that  Congresf  and  I  recall  the 
election  of  1948.  I  happened  to  be  the 
nominee  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1948.  and  in  all  my  speeches 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  the  entire 
farm  belt,  and  everywhere  else.  I  favored 
the  program  of  90  percent  of  parity. 
There  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
heard  me  make  that  statement  over  and 
over  again  in  the  campaign  of  1948. 

To  the  surprise  of  a  |great  many  per- 
sons in  the  United  Statejs  the  Democratic 
ticket  was  elected  that  year,  and  I  be- 
came Vice  President.  Shortly  thereafter, 
I  believe  In  1949.  or  ,  possibly  it  was 
1950—1  have  not  looked  up  the  datfr— I 
was  called  on  to  vote  in  a  case  of  a  tie. 
and  I  untied  the  tie  v|ote  In  belnilf  of 
90  percent  of  parity  and  stated  at  the 
time  my  reasons  therefor.  I  had  cam- 
paigned all  over  the  country  In  behalf 
of  90  percent  of  parity,  and  while  I  did 
not  enter  Into  any  argument  about  It  In 
my  brief  statement  when  I  untied  the 
Ue  vote.  I  did  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
espoused  that  principle  and  program 
and  that,  of  course.  I  would  vote  for  it. 
having  been  elected,     j  - 

Mr.  President.  I  ami  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  ihe  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  am  opposed  to  It  because. 
If  we  are  going  to  hate  a  program,  if 
there  is  to  be  held  out  ip  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  any  Induceihent  or  any  pro- 


gram, the  farmer  Is  entitled  to  know 
what  the  program  Is  when  he  plants  his 
crop,  rather  than  to  wait  imtil  the  crop 
is  harvested. 

The  farmer  has  been  described  as  the 
greatest  gambler  In  the  world.  That 
term  is  not  used  In  any  opprobrious 
sense:  it  is  used  because  he  is  a  victim  of 
the  seasons  and  the  elemrats,  over  which 
/he  has  no  control  whatever.  He  never 
knows  when  he  plants  his  crop,  whether 
it  be  tobacco,  wheat,  com.  rice,  peanuts, 
or  anything  else,  what  he  will  reap  at 
harvesttime.  He  never  knows,  until  he 
gathers  his  crop  and  puts  it  into  the 
granary  or  the  loft  or  the  bin.  whether  he 
has  a  surplus  or  a  deficit. 

If  he  is  uncertain  when  he  plants  his 
crop  as  to  what  his  income  is  going  to 
be.  having  a  certain  goal  in  income  to 
achieve,  his  very  uncertainty  will  impel 
him  to  increase  his  planting,  because  he 
must  meet  his  financial  goal.  If  he  is 
uncertain  as  to  the  price,  he  will  plant 
more  in  that  uncertainty  than  he  will  if 
he  knows  what  his  price  will  be. 

The  90  percent  program  enables  him 
to  know  in  advance  upon  what  he  may 
rely.  He  knows  that  whether  there  is  a 
deficit  or  a  surplus  he  will  be  able  to 
borrow  money  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  a  90-percent  basis 
of  parity,  whereas,  if  he  does  not  have 
that  program,  he  will  not  know  until  he 
gamers  his  crop,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  his  stirplus.  He 
will  not  know  whether  it  is  90  percent. 
82 ''2  percent,  or  75  percent.  That  very 
imcertainty  will  induce  him  to  plant 
more  in  order  that  he  may  meet  the  goal 
which  he  has  in  mind  at  the  time  of  his 
planting. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  im- 
certainty of  agriculture,  which  is  the 
most  uncertain  thing  in  the  entire  range 
of  human  activity.  I  think  the  farmer 
should  know  what  the  program  is. 

When  a  steel  mill  digs  ore  out  of  the 
ground  and  nms  it  through  the  mill, 
the  management  knows  how  much  steel 
will  be  produced. 

When  an  automobile  manufacturer 
nms  his  cars  through  the  line  he  knows 
how  many  there  are. 

When  a  manufacttirer  of  agriculture 
Implements  starts  the  process  of  manu- 
factiure.  he  knows  how  many  tractors, 
how  many  reapers,  how  many  mowers, 
how  many  plows  and  harrows  he  will 
produce.  There  is  no  uncertainty  about 
it.  And  he  usually  knows  how  much  he 
will  get  for  them  when  they  have  been 
produced  and  sent  out  over  the  coimtry 
to  the  farmers.  Only  the  farmer  is  im- 
certain  about  his  prices  and  his  profits. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  agree  with 
distinguished  Senators  who  say  that  our 
surpluses  are  solely  due  to  the  90  per- 
cent of  parity  program  which  has  been 
in  vogue  on  some  crops  and  at  some 
times,  not  universally  as  to  crops  or  as 
to  time. 

We  have  a  90-percent  program  on  to- 
bacco. That  is  the  only  crop,  I  think,  on 
whiduwe  have  a  90-percent  program. 
All  the  other  crops  are  on  a  flexible  pro- 
gram. We  have  been  under  that  pro- 
gram during  1955.  We  are  now  under  a 
flexible  program,  and  yet.  day  before 
yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  under  his  flexible  pro- 


gram the  income  of  the  farmer  went 
down  more  than  $1  billion  in  1955.  Un- 
less something  is  done  to  halt  the  decline 
the  farmer's  income  will  go  down  still 
further  in  1956.  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  predicting  that  imless  there  is  some 
stopgap  adopted — that  is  not  a  very 
good  word  for  it.  but  probably  it  is  as 
good  as  any  other — ^to  halt  the  decline 
in  farm  income,  it  will  go  down  even 
more  in  1956  and  probably  more  in  1957. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
I  am  for  the  soil  bank.  '  I  am  for  it  be- 
cause I  believe  it  inaugiu-ates  a  long- 
range  program  by  which  we  can  reduce 
whatever  surpluses  there  are  or  may  be. 
Yet,  there  is  no  immediate  relief  for  the 
farmer  in  the  soil-bank  program,  even 
in  1956  or  1957. 

I  do  not  think  the  two  programs  are 
inconsistttit.  Ifi  my  opinion  they  com- 
plement each  other.  While  we  are  re- 
ducing the  surpltises  under  a  soil-bank 
program  over  a  long  period  of  years  we 
will  also  enable  the  fanner  to  bolster 
his  income  this  year  and  next  year  so 
that  he  will  be  prepared  for  a  reduction 
in  surpluses  as  the  years  roll  aroimd. 
There  is  not  only  nothing  inconsistent 
between  the  two  programs,  but  they  are 
cmnplementary  to  each  other. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  our  farm 
population  has  been  declining  percent- 
agewise for  a  long  time.  The  farm  popu<« 
lation  of  the  United  States  is  now  ap- 
proximately 21^  million;  yet.  the  farm- 
ers buy  far  and  away  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers. 

I  should  like  my  colleagues  from  the 
industrial  regions  of  the  Nation  to  keep 
that  in  mind  when  they  vote  on  this  90- 
percent  program.  The  decline  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  farm  income  means  a  de- 
cline in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  by  more 
than  a  billion  dollars.  It  means  a  de- 
cline In  the  purchasing  of  agricultural 
machinery.  Due,  in  part,  to  the  decline, 
the  Moline  Co.  went  out  of  business  in 
the  latter  part  of  1955.  That  meant  that 
skilled  workers  in  the  city  of  Louisville' 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  That 
meant  a  decline  in  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  workers  in  this  country. 

The  adoption  of  the  farm  program,  the 
increase  in  farm  income,  the  long-range 
>  program  of  soil  conservation,  rural  elec- 
trification, the  improvement  of  our  high- 
ways, and  aU  the  other  things  which 
have  been  done  in  the  last  two  decades 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  American 
farmer  have  resulted  in  widespread  em- 
ployment in  the  great  industrial  centers 
of  the  United  States. 

Who  makes  refrigerators?  Not  farm- 
hands in  a  fence  comer.  Who  makes 
automobiles?  Not  imskilled  workers  in 
the  field  between  two  com  rows.  Who 
makes  washing  machines?  Who  makes 
radios  and  televisions?  Who  makes  all 
the  electrical  appliances  which  have 
enabled  farmers  and  their  families  to 
enjoy  Ufe  more  abimdantly?  It  is  the 
skilled  workers  in  the  cities  of  the 
Nation. 

Those  who  make  these  products,  those 
whose  labor  depends  upon  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  farmer, 
have  made  these  things;  and  as  farm  in- 
come declines,  the  Jobs  and  the  income 
of  the  industrial  workers  decline;  and 
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aooner  or  later  ttiere  win  be  a  disastroas 
raflectkn  In  tbe  econamie  posttlan  of 
every  city  In  the  United  States,  no  mat- 
ter bofw  large  or  where  located. 

80  not  only  do  I  eupport  the  90-per- 
ccnt  program  because  I  betteve  intrinsi- 
cally It  li  right 


The  PREUIUINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELUENDER.  How  much  more 
time  wtjold  the  Senator  like  to  hare? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    A  few  more  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  5  minutes  be 
enoush? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Let  me  try  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
3rield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  aiipport  the  90- 
peroent  program  because  I  believe  in- 
trincically  it  is  right:  because,  of  all  the 
segments  of  our  population,  the  farmer 
is  tbe  greatest  victim  of  the  seasons  and 
the  uDCtftainties  of  the  situation;  be- 
cause I  believe  that  as  agriculture  de- 
clines, ultimately  our  entire  economy 
will  decline;  because  I  believe  the  farmer 
is  always  the  first  to  suffer  when  any 
economic  diflteulty  begins,  and  the  last 
to  go  UP  the  hill  when  it  ends;  because  I 
believe  the  millions  of  industrial  workers 
throughout  the  Nation  rely  upon  the 
purchasing  power  of  agriculture;  be- 
cause I  beUeve  that  M  percoit  of  parity 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  effort  to  re- 
duce acreage;  because  if  there  is  uncer- 
tainty as  to  price,  tbe  farmer  will  be 
less  inclined  to  join  in  the  voluntary  co- 
<q>erative  program  to  reduce  his  acre- 
age; because  if  he  is  required  to  meet 
a  certain  financial  goal  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  will  strain  himself  In  pro- 
duction and  in  acreage  in  order  to  meet 
that  goal;  he  will  be  less  inclined  to  co- 
operate because  of  his  sheer  economic 
necessity. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  I 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  why  I  believe  its  adoption  will  prac- 
tically scuttle  the  entire  bilL 

The  sou  bank  program  by  Itself,  In  my 
judgment,  will  not  aid  the  farmer  now 
He  cannot  afford  to  wait  5, 10.  or  15  years 
for   the   soil   bank  loan   to   solve   his 
problon. 

I  think  the  two  proposals  go  along  to- 
gether :  they  dovetail  into  each  other  as 
if  by  design.  I  think  the  committee  was 
wise  in  reporting  both  provisions. 

As  one  who  was  reared  on  a  farm  all 
his  life,  and  who  now  Mves  on  one,  I  shall 
be  very  much  discouraged  if  the  amend- 
ment shall  be  agreed  to.  because  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation,  notwlthstandlxig 
the  crop  they  grow,  will  become  again  the 
victims  of  imcertainty,  which  they  them- 
selves cannot  control,  and  for  which  they 
have  no  remedy. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  be  defeated,  and  that  we  may 
■end  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  both 
provlatons  included— 90  percent  of  parity 
and  the  soil  bank— ao  that  those  provi- 
sions  may  work  together  to  bring  about 
a  permanent  remedy.  If  one  Is  attainable 
at  all.  of  the  distressing  farm  problem 


which  faces  our  eountry  today,  and  with 
which  we  have  to  contend  not  only  in  the 
Senate  but  with  which  every  farmer  in 
the  Nation  has  to  contend  every  year. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  tobaoco.  To- 
bacco is  now  under  a  90-peroent  support 
program.  But  I  am  speaking  for  the 
farmers  who  produce  wheat,  com.  rice, 
peanuts,  and  other  oonunodities.  I  am 
speaking  for  the  farmers  who  produce 
hogs  and  cattle  of  all  kinds.  There  is  in 
the  bill  a  provision  to  help  them,  al- 
though it  is  not  under  the  90-pereent 
proviso. 

I  am  not,  I  hope,  provincial  or  sec- 
tional In  my  advocacy  of  this  program. 
I  shall  vote  for  It  for  Kansas.  Nebraska. 
Montana,  and  Mbi-wuri  with  as  much 
conviction  as  I  shall  vote  for  it  for  ray 
own  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  disagreed  to,  and  that  the  90  per- 
cent of  parity  provision  will  be  retained 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickem- 
loopikJ. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate.  I 
only  wish  to  say  that  as  the  bill  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  as  it  now  stands  under  ex- 
isting law.  it  offers  the  greatest  disturb- 
ance to  the  Grain  Belt  of  any  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  which  has  been  pre- 
sented*ln  the  Senate.  The  bill  makes  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  Com  Belt 
to  take  advanUge  of  any  parity  price  or 
to  participate  In  the  soil  bank  program. 

With  respect  to  tlie  90  percent  of  p«u-- 
Ity  provision.  I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone 
else  to  reduce  farm  surpluses  and  to  have 
the  farmer  receive  a  fully  adequate  and 
proper  price  for  his  products.  I  am 
working  to  that  end,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so. 

But  if  one  Is  sick— and  agriculture  Is 
«ck,  and  has  been  sick  for  several 
years— and  the  doctor  keeps  feeding  him 
medicine  which  puts  him  further  and 
further  away  from  health,  he  does  not 
continue  to  be  treated  by  that  doctor  or 
with  the  same  medicine. 

All   the   agricultural  decline,  for   an 
practical  purposes,  has  been  under  the 
mandatory  90  percent  of  parity  formula 
for  basic  commodities.    Every  bit  of  the 
decline  has  occurred  under  that  formula. 
There  Is  no  support  whatsoever  for 
the  statement  that  a  further  continu- 
ance of   a   program   under  which   the 
si<*ness  of  agriculture  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed will  make  the  patient  well.     I 
think  it  is  apparent,  and  I  call  attenUon 
to  the  fact,  that  since  the  war  every 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  advocated 
the  abolishment  of  90  percent  of  parity 
Every  President— and  that,  too.  has  been 
since  the  war— has  advocated  the  abol- 
ishment of  90  percent  of  parity     Thev 
said  it  had  to  be  done. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Truman.  In  the  face 
of  an  election,  after  having  supported 
the  abolishment  of  90  percent  of  parity. 
and  Mr.  Brannan.  after  having  sup-* 
ported  the  abolishment  of  90  percent  of 
parity,  also  on  the  eve  of  an  election, 
switohed  their  positions  and  asked  for 
90  percent  of  parity.    But  Mr.  Truman 


and  ICr.  Elsenhower  have  advocated  the 
abolishment  of  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  AmisasoN].  when  he  was 
the  Seeretaiy  of  Agriculture,  woi^ed  for 
the  aboUshment.  as  war  measures,  of 
high  price  inducements,  and  sought  the 
adoption  of  peacetime  operations. 

Mr.  Brannan  advocated  the  flexible 
price  support  theory,  but  changed  his 
mind  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
continued  the  medicine  which  has  been 
oontriboting  to  the  illness  and  almost  to 
the  deniae  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yteld  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNQ.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
too  much  impressed  with  the  quotations 
from  newspaper  editorials  on  farm  mat- 
ters which  were  read  by  ray  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HoLLAicBl.  If  the  people  always  fol- 
lowed the  views  expressed  in  newspaper 
editorials,  we  Republicans  would  have 
been  in  power  for  the  last  20  or  30 
years,  or  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
In  the  election  of  1948.  a  major  issue 
in  the  farming  areas  of  the  Nation  was 
flexible  versus  rigid  price  supports. 
There  can  be  no  denying  that  fact.  Our 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  BarklbtJ.  who  was  formerly  the 
Vice  President,  said  he  campaigned  on 
the  basis  of  90  percent  price  supports. 

The  decision  was  clear.  We  Republi- 
rans.  under  Dewey,  who  campaigned  for 
flexible  supports,  were  defeated  in  the 
farming  areas  of  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois. 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  as  far  West  as 
California.  The  people  of  America  voted 
for  President  Truman.  Apparently  they 
approved  of  90-percent  supports. 

Again  in  1952  President  Eisenhower 
was  very  emphatic  in  his  support  of  90- 
percent  supports,  much  more  so  than  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Again  the  people  of 
this  Nation  made  a  decision.  They 
favored  90-percent  supports. 

Are  we  now  going  to  advocate  flexible 
supports?  It  seems  to  me  this  would  be 
the  worst  time  to  do  so.  It  would  wreck 
agriculture  completely.  I  do  not  think 
we  shall  want  to  get  ourselves  Into  that 
kind  of  situation.  At  least,  I  hope  not. 
Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  what  90-pcrcent  supports  have 
done  with  regard  to  surpluses;  90-per- 
cent supports  are  blamed  for  our  sur- 
pluses. For  the  last  5  years  straight 
since  February  1951.  farm  prices  have 
taken  a  nosedive.  They  are  now  down 
to  81  percent  of  parity. 

If  lower  prices  would  result  in  de- 
creased production,  one  would  think  that 
after  a  28  or  29  percent  drop  there 
would  have  been  a  rather  small  crop 
this  last  year.  That  was  not  the  case 
In  1955  we  witnessed  the  greatest  over- 
all agricultural  production  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation. 

Today  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  going  broke.  That  is 
particularly  true  of  the  younger  farm- 
ers I^  think  the  most  tragic  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  American 
farmer  would  be  to  reduce  his  farm 
income  further  by  lowering  price  sup- 
ports for  1958. 
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amendment  of 
Mexico    IMr. 

Presidmt.   I 
Senator  from 


I  certainly  oppose  the 
my  friend  from  New 
Andkksoit]. 

Mr.    ANDERSON.     Mil. 
3rleld   1   minute   to  the 
Maine  (Mr.  PATmL 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  my  posi- 
tion on  the  amendment  pending  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  [which  was  of- 
fered by  the  dtstingiiished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  others  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  can  be  steted  very  briefly, 
and,  I  think,  rather  plainly.  My  support 
is  fully  in  behalf  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  to  ptrike  from  the 
bill  rigid  price  supports,  and  the  posi- 
tion I  take  reflects  practically  the  entire, 
if  not  the  entirely  unaninious.  opinion  of 
the  agriculturalist  intereito  of  my  Stete. 

Mr.  President,  there  s  no  need  to 
prolong  my  remarks  further.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  in  connection  with  this 
matter  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoKo.  and  that  five  represenUtive 
letters  and  telegrams  which  I  received 
from  agricultural  groups  in  my  State 
may  likewise  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, letters,  and  telegranjis  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 
Statkmknt  bt  Sknat)*  Patns 

Agriculture  In  the  Unlte<l  States  Is  more 
than  our  Nation's  basic  Industry — it  is  a  way 
of  life.  Throughout  our  ectlre  history  tbe 
farm  family  has  given  strenf  th  and  stability 
to  our  social  order.  A  healthy  and  vlgorovis 
agricultural  community  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  ou:  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  society. 

No  single  factor  on  the  ni  tional  scene  to- 
day is  more  disturbing  than  the  decline  In 
farm  Income.  The  contlnuitlon  of  wartime 
production  Incentives  after  tbe  end  of  World 
War  II  Is  the  primary  caus<  of  the  present 
farm  depression.  Those  production  Incen- 
tives have  created  mountainous  surpluses 
which  continue  to  pile  up  at  alarming  rates. 
Yet.  we  are  now  being  aelced  by  some  to  re- 
turn to  a  system  of  production  Incentives 
which  can  only  result  In  the  accumulation 
of  further  surpluses  and  the!  negation  of  the 
•oil  bank  provisions  of  S.  31^. 

When  the  Elsenhower  adnjlnlstratlon  tooic 
office  In  January  1953.  It  Inhjerlted  a  steadily 
deteriorating  farm  sltuatloa.  In  his  agri- 
culture message  to  Congresf  on  January  9. 
1956.  President  Elsenhower  summarized  the 
work  which  his  administration  has  done  on 
the  farm  problem  as  followa: 

"Many  new  foundations  I  of  permanent 
value  to  aU  farm  famlUes  hiive  been  laid  in 
the  past  8  years.  Two  years  ago  a  new  farm 
law  was  enacted,  designed  M  gear  agricul- 
tural production  Incentives  t3  potential  mar- 
kets, thereby  giving  promliie  to  o\ir  farm 
people  of  a  stable  and  de]»endable  future 
once  the  wartime  Inheritance  of  surpluses  Is 
removed  from  the  farm  economy.  Loan  pro- 
grams have  been  substantially  improved,  en- 
abling many  more  farmers  to  acquire  family- 
sized  farms  and  to  Improve  their  farms  and 
homes.  The  benefits  of  socjal-securlty  pro- 
tection have  been  extended  to  farm  families. 
The  return  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion to  farmer  control,  expansion  of  soli- 
conservation  assistance  and  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  programs.  Increased 
funds  for  research  and  extension  work. 
Initiation  of  new  programs  to  aid  low-income 
farm  families,  adoption  of  tjax  provisions  of 
benefit  to  farm  people,  increased  storage 
facilities,  upstream  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams, greatly  expanded  dlapoeal  activities 
for  surplus  farm  products,  strengthening  our 
Department   of   Agriculture   representation 


overseas  In  the  intarwt  of  expanded  mar- 
kets— theae  and  otber  advances  have  perma- 
nently reinforced  the  fotuulatlons  of  all  agri- 
culture." 

The  cooperative  efforts  of  President  Etaen- 
hower.  Secretary  of  Agrletiltiire  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  and  an  enlightened  bipartisan  con- 
gressional majority  xmder  the  leadership  of 
Senators  Oaoacx  Ajxxm,  of  Vermont,  and 
CUMTOM  AKDiaaoN.  of  New  Mexico,  have 
since  1953  started  the  Nation  on  the  road  to 
a  long  range  and  realistic  solution  to  Its  agrl- 
cultxiral  problems.  These  leaders  have 
joined  In  supporting  further  steps  to  help 
put  American  agricultxire  back  on  a  sound 
and  prosperous  basis.  Some  of  their  recom- 
mendations have  been  Incorporated  in  S. 
3183;  those  provisions  of  this  bill  will  have 
my  wholehearted  support. 

I  am  strongly  opposed,  however,  to  those 
provisions  of  the  pending  blU  which  would 
restore  rigid  price  supports  and  shall  support 
amendments  to  delete  those  provisions  from 
the  bUl.  Restoration  of  rigid  price  supports 
for  so-called  basic  commodities  would  serve 
as  an  Incentive  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  would,  therefore,  defeat  the 
other  aections  of  the  bill  which  are  designed 
to  reduce  production.  Rigid  price  supports 
also  conflict  with  the  Interest  of  farmers  who 
do  not  produce  the  so-called  basic  commodi- 
ties which  are  supported.  These  producers 
of  nonsupported  commodities  are  also  a  vital 
and  Int^ral  part  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity and  their  Interest  should  not  be 
Ignored  by  the  Congress. 

The  poultry  farmers  of  Maine  are  a  typical 
example  of  a  group  which  is  injured  by  rigid 
price  supports  of  the  so-called  basic  com- 
modities. 

Agriculture  in  Maine  Is  not  conducted  on 
the  same  scale  as  it  Is  In  some  of  the  wheat 
and  corn  and  cotton  producing  States,  but  in 
terms  of  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
New  England  economy.  Maine  agriculture  Is 
of  vital  concern  and  the  poultry  Industry 
now  constitutes  the  largest  single  segment  of 
Maine  agriculture.  The  poultry  industry 
would  not  be  supported  by  the  Government 
under  the  90  percent  parity  formulas,  con- 
tained In  8.  3183,  nor  has  It  been  supported 
under  the  present  flexible  price  support  sys- 
tem. It  Is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the 
representatives  of  this  Industry  have  not  and 
are  not  asltlng  for  inclusion  in  these  pro- 
grams. They  have  no  desire  to  receive  sup- 
port from  the  Government  for  production 
which  is.  to  their  way  of  thinking,  unjustlfled 
In  terms  of  what  the  economy  will  consume. 

If  the  Maine  poultry  farmers  were  still 
faced  with  only  the  problems  of  free  market. 
I  am  sure  that  we  would  hear  no  complaints 
from  them.  But  because  of  the  rigid  price 
supports  of  tbe  past  few  years,  the  poultry 
farmers  of  Maine  are  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  complete  freely  for  the  products  they  must 
buy  to  continue  their  production.  Poultry 
farmers  are  constantly  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  high  grain  costs.  PotUtry  farmers 
must  buy  grain  that  costs  more  because  of 
Government  support,  but  at  the  same  time 
must  sell  their  products  In  an  unsupported 
market.  As  a  result,  the  relationship  be- 
tween costs  of  production  and  price  la  out  of 
proportion. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  poultry 
farmers  In  Maine  are  not  asking  for  a  sup- 
ported market  for  their  products  as  the  best 
means  to  obtain  a  fair  profit  for  their  Indus- 
try. They  ask  only  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment refrain  from  raising  their  costs  of  pro- 
duction by  rigid  high  price  supports  on  the 
feed  grains  which  they  must  purchase. 

The  poultry  industry,  however,  is  not  just 
a  Maine  industry.  It  Is  spread  over  the 
entire  Nation.  Poultry  farmers  are  usually 
email  operators  who  have  only  a  narrow  profit 
margin.  Before  we  vote  on  this  question  of 
rigid  price  supports,  I  hope  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  effect  of  restor- 
ing rigid  price  supports  on  our  Natlonis 
poultry  and  other  grain  consuming  fanners. 


Sections  101, 103,  and  105  of  S.  8183  abotUd 
be  deleted.  Restoration  of  rigid  price  sup- 
ports would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  soil 
bank  proposal;  would  do  Incalculable  lnj\iry 
to  other  segments  of  the  farm  economy;  and 
would  result  In  the  accximulatlon  of  even 
greater  Government  held  surpluaea. 

Watkk.  Manrs.  February  22,  18SS. 
The  Honorable  Fskdbucx  O.  Patm^ 
Senator  From  Maine, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Wtuhington,  D.  C. 

Deab  SnfAToa  Patnx:  It  Is  tbe  mind  of 
our  local  farm  bureau  group  to  notify  you 
that  we  are  definitely  opposed  to  a  return 
to  ^xed  00  percent  price  supports  on  basic 
conunodltles  and  any  dual  parity  formula. 
Also,  we  wish  to  retain  the  present  75-90 
percent  parity  range  for  dairy  supports  In 
view  of  the  Increase  In  dairy  production  at 
present  level. 

We  approve  the  administration  farm 
plan's  soil  bank  program  if  the  problem  of 
diverted  acres  can  l>e  met  In  direct  terms 
with  those  receiving  subsidies,  and  the  terms 
are  enforced.  It  would  seem  that  enforce- 
ment could  be  accomplished,  in  any  event. 
at  less  expense  than  the  country  is  now 
bearing — and  the  step  taken  toward  removal 
of  stored  and  ctirrent  surpluses  would  be  In 
the  right  direction. 

It  Is  obvious  that  rigid  supports,  dual  par- 
ities, and  a  dairy  percentage  hike  would  In- 
vite more  basic  commodity  stirpluses  and 
Indirectly,  perform  a  disservice  to  bona  fide 
farmers,  and  to  taxpayers. 

The  basic  unfairness  of  discriminatory 
sulMldles  and  the  inefficiency  of  any  sub- 
aidles  this  long  after  the  war  emergency. 
leave  a  bitter  taste  Indeed.  Farmers  lose 
the  goodwill  of  the  general  public,  and  still 
have  not  attacked  the  real  farm  problem- 
higher  costs. 

Can  we  justify  a  program  of  continuing 
subsidized  surpluses  on  the  grounds  of 
future  population  Increases  or  readiness  for 
war?  Present  farm  methods  and  research 
promise  an  adequate  and  abundant  agri- 
culture, easily  and  quickly  enlarged.  If  neces- 
sary. Oversized  stockpiles,  expensive  and 
perishable,  are  slttlng-duck  targets.  Isolated 
by  transportation  failure  In  modem  war. 
Most  other  disasters  are  acts  of  God. 

As  small  farmers,  dairymen,  poultrymen. 
potatomen.  orchardlsts,  and  market  garden- 
ers, we  want  to  make  our  livings  in  a  free 
farm  economy  and  we  therefore  urge  you  to 
Influence  the  Senate  toward  a  fiirthering  pro- 
gram to  reduce  farm  dependence  on  Gov- 
ernment. Let  the  chips  faU  where  they  may. 
Yours  faithfully, 

T.  DOUQLAS  O.  Stetensow. 
President,   Farm  Bureau   Group   of 
Readfleld,  Mount  Vernon,  Vienna, 
Fayette,  and  Wayne. 

Cambudgz,  Matnk,  February  21,  1958. 
Senator  Fkedikick  Patnk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAi  SxNAToa  Patnx:  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  outcome  of  the  bill,  S.  3183. 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  I  lugently  request 
that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  see 
that  this  bill  Is  not  passed  as  now  written. 

Sections  101,  102.  and  105  deal  with  fixing 
a  rigid  price  support  on  commodities  which 
In  turn  automatically  encourages  overpro- 
duction. This  would  be  defeating  the  very 
principle  of  tlie  soil-bank  proposal,  and  cer- 
tainly has  no  regard  concerning  the  sxir- 
pitises  of  various  commodities  now  In  stor- 
age. Selective  disposition  of  the  sxirpluses 
Is  considered  a  much  sounder  approach  to 
this  mountainous  problem  than  the  pro- 
posed processing  tax  now  written  Into  this 
bill. 

Also  title  V,  the  two-prtce  certificate  plan 
for  rice  should  be  eliminated.  Section  106 
reinstating  a  dual  parity  price  Is  not  de- 
sirable. 
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glv*  earcfol  eooakteratlon  to  this 
Mil  M  «rltt«n  by  the  Amaiican  Farm  Bureau 
AHoelatlon. 

Sincerely  your*. 

Blmbi  L.  Focjom. 
Mecretmry  amd   Trtaaurer,   Somerset 
County  Farm  Buremu  Association. 

Wasrbttbk,  IfADfc,  February  22,  1959. 
Senator  Fsdbeicx  O.  PATifs. 
Seiiate  Office  Building. 

Washington .  D.  C.r 
Bellere  rigid  farm  price  supports  undeslr* 
able.     Control  diverted  acres  essential.     Dtf- 
flcult  administer  but  important  to  North> 
Mat. 

Smxth  Mclirms. 

WanBVnxs.  IIaimx.  February  20.  195€. 
Senator  Fasmaucx  O.  Patnk. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Sknatob  Paths:  I  am  very  mucb  op- 
posed to  S.  3183  as  It  now  stands.     Hope  you 
see  ftt  to  vote  to  strike  out  sections  101.  103, 
106.  and  100. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Representative  Wallace  Woodwobtb. 

TuBim.  Mains.  February  19,  1958. 
Bon.  Fkzdbuck  O.  Patns, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
XT^  your  opposiUon  to  S.  3183.  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956  in  Its  present  form.  Sec- 
tions 101,  102.  105.  106.  and  tlUe  V  should 
be  changed  or  struck  from  tbe  act.  Apicul- 
ture can  never  get  out  of  Its  depressed  con- 
dition if  laws  are  passed  which  add  to  our 
present  surpluses.  We  favor  an  agricultural 
program  such  as  outlined  in  the  President's 
msssags  to  Congreea. 

A.  B.  lUCKSB. 

President,    Androscoggin    County 
Farm  Bureau. 

lir.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroMna. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  each  one  of  us 
should  stop  for  a  minute  or  so  and  try 
to  figure  out  bow  we  can  get  more  money 
Into  the  pocket  of  the  farmer.  If  we  do 
that.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  90 
percent  of  parity  supports  for  the  farm- 
er will  come  nearer  guaranteeing  more 
money  In  his  pocket  than  anything  else. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  it  will 
be  found  that  the  prices  farmers  receive 
are  to  a  very  large  extent  regulated  by 
the  support  prices  Congress  fixes. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  year  a  billion  dollars  in 
net  income  has  been  taken  away  from 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  A  few  short 
years  ago.  farmers  had  an  income  of 
$17,200,000,000.  By  the  last  quarter  of 
1955  it  had  dropped  to  $10,200,000,000. 
which  represented  a  $7  billion  drop  for 
the  farmers,  while  every  other  group  in 
the  United  States  was  getting  an  in- 
crease. 

We  in  Congress  raised  the  minimum 
wage  from  75  cents  to  $1  an  hour.  I  was 
In  favor  of  that.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  saying  to  the  farmer,  "The  cost  of 
everything  you  buy  will  be  based  on  $1 
an  hour  instead  of  75  cents  an  hour." 

Then  In  1955  we  put  into  effect  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  support  prices.  Remember 
that  the  flexible-support  prices  were  put 
Into  effect  only  in  1955.  Do  not  let  any- 
one tell  us  anything  to  the  contrary. 
Some  win  say  that  90  percent  of  parity 
supports  were  in  effect.    That  was  so. 


btit  only  because  under  the  dldlxiir-aeale 
formula,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
kept  prices  at  90  percent.  If  supports 
had  been  allowed  to  go  lower,  we  know 
what  would  have  happened  at  the  elec- 
tions. There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Eisenhower 
changed.  We  hear  that  other  persons 
changed,  but  Mr.  Eisenhower  came  to 
South  Carolina  and  .spoke  on  the  State- 
house  steps.  This  is  what  Mr.  Houston 
Manning  said: 

Gentleman,  in  1962  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  St.ites.  Ike  Kisenbower. 
spoke  on  our  Statehouse  steps  right  over 
there.  I  dont  pretend  to  tell  you  what  tbe 
President  said  In  Dakota  or  ijCinnesota.  I 
read  about  tt.  I  beard  with  ray  own  ears. 
He  spoke  of  his  attitude  toward  the  fanning 
situation.  These  are  his  Irords,  not  part  of 
what  be  said.     He  said: 

"There  are  no  Ifs.  ands,  or  buts  abaut  it. 
I  am  for  90-percent  parity  for  our  farmers, 
and  more  too.  If  necessary,  to  give  them  their 
Just   share   of   our   national   income." 

Those  are  his  words.  And  the  saddest 
thing  of  my  life,  gentlemen,  except  I  was 
sending  oiu*  boys  to  Korea,  but  with  thtft 
exception  tbe  saddest  thing  is  to  sec  a  fine 
man  like  Ike  Eisenhower,  a  man  I  put  up 
S750  to  elect — 

Yes:  he  is  disgusted. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Benson  is  doing. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has  said 
he  will  be  willing  to  forego  scheduled 
cuts  In  cotton  acreage  the  next  year  if 
Congress  votes  for  flexible  supports 
ranging  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

If  that  is  not  an  offer  to  try  to  buy 
rotes  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  What  I  have  just  read  has 
come  over  the  news  ticker.  We  have 
heard  recently  of  persons  offering  money 
to  campaign  funds  of  Senators  to  have 
them  vote  a  certain  way.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  comes  along  and  offers 
not  to  cut  acreage  If  the  price  supports 
on  products  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
are  kept  at  a  certain  level.  We  all  know 
that  if  acreage  is  not  cut.  there  will  be 
more  production.  It  has  been  shown 
by  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
3^eld  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  say  much  to  advise  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  today  where  I 
stand  on  the  question  of  rigid  price  sup- 
ports. I  spoke  at  some  length  last  week. 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind  in  the 
meantime.  I  said  at  that  time  I  think 
we  put  altogether  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  maintenance  of  farm  prosperity 
through  dependence  on  price  supports, 
flexible  or  rigid,  which  Is  dependency 
on  government. 

I  believe  firmly  the  farmers  of  this 
country  will  never  achieve  a  permanent 


high  lerel  of  Income  and  prosperity  until 
they  take  things  into  their  own  hands 
and  handle  their  own  affairs. 

The  matter  before  the  Senate  today  is 
▼ery  important.  How  we  Tote  on  this 
question  may  determine  how  we  go  from 
now  on.  It  could  conceivably  Indicate 
how  our  Nation  will  be  moving  and 
where  it  will  be  going  from  now  on. 

The  proponents  of  section  101  of  the 
bill  cmitend  that  a  restoration  of  high, 
rigid  price  supports  would  make  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  prosperous 
and  happy.  Mr.  President,  that  line 
of  reasoning  is  completely  false.  High, 
rigid  price  supports  never  have  brought 
prosperity  to  the  American  farmer,  and 
they  nerer  will.  High,  rigid  price  sup- 
ports are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
difficulties  the  American  farmer  finds 
himself  in  today. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Blr.  ELLEMonl  lament  because  he  said 
the  American  farmer  is  being  brought  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Today,  the  in- 
come of  the  American  farmer  is  not  what 
it  should  be:  since  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1952,  farm  market  prices  have 
dropped  from  113  percent  of  parity  to 
80  percent  of  parity,  in  January,  and  has 
risen  to  81  percent  last  month — a  drop  of 
32  parity  points  over  a  period  of  only  3 
or  4  years.  But  during  that  time.  30  of 
those  points  came  under  high,  rigid 
price  supporU.  and  only  1— in  fact,  I  do 
not  think  it  has  been  more  than  2  of 
those  points — have  come  since  last  sum- 
mer. That  is  what  has  happened  to 
market  prices  under  high,  rigid  price 
supports  and  under  fiexible  supports. 

L«t  us  see  what  has  caused  the  drop 
in  net  farm  income  during  the  last  2 
years.  It  is  true  that  farmers  have  re- 
ceived lower  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  had  good  crops,  and  crops  of 
good  quality.  In  most  cases  they  have 
been  sold  for  fair  prices.  In  some  in- 
sUnces  they  have  been  sold  for  high 
prices.  In  other  instances— as  in  the 
case  of  the  price  of  hogs  this  fall— they 
have  sold  for  very  low  prices. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  net  farm  In- 
come is  the  difference  between  the  gross 
farm  income  and  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion. The  gross  farm  income  is  very  Mttle 
below  what  it  was  in  the  all-time  peak 
net  income  year  of  1947— only  $1  billion 
less,  or  approximately  $33  billion,  as 
compared  with  $34  billion. 

Net  farm  income  has  dropped  down  be- 
cause of  hlKher  production  costs.  What 
has  been  responsible  fcr  those  higher 
costs?  I  wish  to  point  out,  first,  that  the 
sharpest  increase  in  farm  production 
costs  has  come  in  connection  with  the  de- 
preciation of  buildings  and  equipment. 
In  the  banner  year  of  1947,  depreciation 
on  buildings  and  equipment  amounted 
to  only  $1,616,000,000.  Then  in  1954  it 
rose  to  $3.645,000,000 —  an  increase  of  $2 
billion  alone. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  summer  of  1954, 
a  tax  bill  was  before  tiie  Senate.  We  put 
into  that  bill  some  provisions  which  were 
good  for  the  farmer.  We  gave  the  farmer 
a  rapid  write-off  on  his  buildings  and  on 
the  equipment  he  had  bought.  Instead 
of  taking  40  years  to  amortize  the  cost 
of  a  new  barn,  he  could  amortize  his  cost 
In  approximately  19  or  20  years.  Instead 
of  taking  10  years  to  amortize  the  cost 
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of  a  tractor,  he  iBoald  amortize  Its  eoat  in 
6  or  6  years.  In  short,  w«  Just  about 
halved  the  period  of  time  previously  re- 
quired. We  doubled  the  depreciation  of 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  that  is 
chargeable  agsUnst  production  costs.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  that  item,  alone,  ac- 
counts for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  drop 
in  net  farm  income  over  the  last  2  years. 
What  we  did  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer  reduced  his  incoibe.  at  least  on 
paper. 

We  did  one  other  thing.  Previous  to 
1954,  when  the  farmer  bttllt  a  new  pond 
or  drained  some  land,  and  when  that 
cost  him,  let  us  say,  $400  or  $500.  he  had 
to  add  that  amount  on  the  capital-gains 
side  of  his  books.  But  in  1954  we  passed 
good  legislation  permitting  the  farmer 
to  charge  the  cost  of  that  permanent 
soil-conservation  work  against  crop- 
production  expense.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  out  how  much  that  amounted  to. 
I  have  asked  the  Treasury,  but  the 
Treasury  have  not  yet  found  out  what 
it  amounts  to,  although  they  know  it 
amounts  to  quite  a  great  deaL  I  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
know.  But  assuming  that  we  took  $200 
mlllioa  from  one  side  of  the  farmer's 
books  and  put  it  on  the  other  side  of  his 
books,  that  makes  a  difference  of  $400 
million. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  today  the 
fanner  is  prosperous.  He  is  not  now 
getting  anywhere  near  his  share  of  the 
unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  Nation, 
and  we  should  not  rest  until  we  see  to  It 
that  the  farmer  does  receive  a  more  equi- 
table share,  his  proper  share,  of  the 
national  income. 

But  I  wish  to  say  that  the  tax  legisla- 
tion we  passed  in  1954  makes  the  farm- 
ers' net  income  appear  much  smaller 
than  It  really  Is. 

To  got  back  to  the  rigid  support  pro- 
gram, let  us  consider  what  high,  rigid 
price  supports  have  done  for  the  basic 
commodity  producers  of  the  United 
States  during  a  period  of  only  a  few 
years.  Let  us  consider  wheatgrowers 
first 

The  wheatgrower  of  the  Great  Plains 
has  seen  millions  of  acres  of  his  normal 
production  transferred  to  other  States. 
He  has  seen  a  compulsory  reduction  of 
24  million  acres  in  the  planting  of  wheat. 
He  has  seen  nation  after  nation  apply 
subsidies  to  the  production  of  wheat  in 
their  own  countries  in  order  to  be  self- 
sufficient  and  in  order  to  be  Independent 
of  American  sources  of  sui>ply.  The 
cottongrovver  has  seen  the  production  of 
synthetic  fibers  increase  until  today  the 
world  is  using  synthetic  textiles  which 
are  the  equivalent  of  13  million  bales  of 
cotton.  The  small  cottongrower  has 
seen  his  allotment  cut  and  cut  and  cut 
until  his  acreage  has  been  reduced  to  an 
uneconomic  size,  on  which  he  can  never 
expect  to  support  his  family  In  decency. 
The  cottongrower  has  seen  the  American 
umbrella  of  rigid  support  prices  Induce 
production  In  foreign  countries  In  almost 
direct  proportion  to  the  reduction  in 
planting  required  in  the  United  States. 

Our  foreign  markets  for  cotton  are 
almost  gone;  and  if  we  continue  to  price 
American  cotton  out  of  the  world  mar- 


ket, the  rest  of  the  world  wQl  be  com- 
pleMy  aelf-sirfiftient  In  another  2  years. 
American  textile  manufacturers  have 
been  put  to  a  disadvantage  and  now  are 
clamoring  for  trade  barriers  to  protect 
them. 

Cotton  production  in  the  United 
States  has  been  f  rosea  in  uneconomic 
producing  areas,  simply  because  the  pro- 
ducer is  trying  to  protect  his  production 
allotment.  The  total  production  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  has  arbi- 
trarily been  cut  10  million  acres. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  high,  rigid 
price  supports  done  for  the  tobacco 
grower?  Because  of  the  nature  of  that 
commodity,  the  tobacco  grower's  prices 
have  been  maintained,  but  he  is  rapidly 

losing  his  normal  mailcet.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.      Mr.    President.    I 

yield    to    the    Senator    from    Vermont 

whatever  further  time  he  may  require. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 

Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day,  when 
I  showed  how  high,  rigid  price  supports 
have  been  harmful  to  the  com  grower, 
how  they  have  been  harmful  to  the  hog 
raiser,  and  how  they  have  hurt  the 
dairyman.  In  fact,  our  dainnnen  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  what  happened 
to  them  during  the  years  when  they  lost 
14  percent  of  their  market. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  blame  for 
virtually  all  the  drop  in  farm  income 
since  1947  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  high, 
rigid  price  supports.  Do  we  wish  to 
continue  on  that  course?  Do  we  wish 
to  price  the  rest  of  our  exportable  farm 
commodities  out  of  the  world  market? 
Do  we  wish  to  force  an  increased  use  of 
substitutes  and  synthetics? 

Do  we  wish  to  deprive  the  American 
farmer  of  freedom  of  choice  in  manag- 
ing his  own  farm?  Shall  we  insist  that 
the  American  farmer  come  on  bended 
knee  to  the  seat  of  Government  and, 
with  bowel  head,  petition  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  his  family  in  decency? 
If  that  is  what  we  want,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, then  we  should  vote  to  continue 
the  rigid  support  program.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  which  way  we  want 
to  go. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  could  have  heard  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  LMr.  Holland],  when 
he  spoke  last  night  on  this  subject.  He 
showed  where  we  are  headed  if  we  force 
our  fanners  to  depend  solely  upon  the 
Government  for  their  income  and  their 
welfare. 

We  must  make  up  our  minds  whether 
we  want  to  continue  to  worship  this 
totem  pole  representing  a  political  phi- 
losophy, or  whether  we  want  to  establish 
a  real  farm  prosperity  in  America  under 
control  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  EUjENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KksrI. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Andxrson]  and  other  Sen- 
tors.   I  am  not  impressed  by  the  remarks 


of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
A2XSX]  who  comes  from  a  State  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  produce  a  boll 
of  cotton,  a  peanut,  a  grain  of  rice,  or 
any  wheat,  com,  or  tobacco,  so  far  as  the 
maricets  of  the  country  are  concerned. 
I  come  from  a  State  which  ts  engaged 
in  the  production  of  many  of  those  prod- 
ucts. I  have  listened  to  Senators  read 
editorials  from  the  metropolitan  press  as 
to  what  is  good  for  the  farmers.  I  heard 
one  distinguished  Senator  say,  in  tribute 
to  two  of  our  colleagues,  that  they  were 
the  greatest  living  experts  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  they  favored  fiexible  price 
supports.  He  also  stated  that  he  knew 
of  no  group  with  any  standing  which 
opposed  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  160,000  farm 
families  in  Oklahoma.  I  challenge 
anyone  to  find  1  out  of  20  who  agree  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
go  to  the  little  farmers  across  the  Nation 
and  find  5  percent  of  them  who  agree 
with  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant economic  measure  on  which  we 
shall  vote  this  year.  The  fate  of  more 
American  people,  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  economic  welfare,  depends  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment than  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
any  other  measure  on  which  we  shall 
vote  this  year. 

The  fate  of  the  lowest  income  group  in 
our  Nation  depends  on  the  vote  on  this 
measure.  One-fourth  of  the  farm  f am- 
flies  in  our  country  have  an  average 
annual  income  of  less  than  $1,000  per 
family.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  farm 
families  In  the  cotmtry  have  an  average 
annual  income  of  less  than  $2,500  per 
family.  It  is  their  fate  which  rides  on 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

This  bin  purports  to  be  a  farm  bin. 
Let  me  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  brought  this  measure  to 
the  fioor  that  it  constitutes  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  present  law.  I  am 
grateful  for  them  for  having  done  so. 
and  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  bill. 

I  challenge  any  Senator  to  deny  the 
statement  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  tear  tbe  very  guts  out  of  the 
bill,  so  far  as  concerns  any  benefits  from 
it  for  the  average  farmer.  The  soil 
bank  is  a  wonderful  thing,  if  and  when 
it  gets  to  work.  However,  the  provision 
for  90  percent  of  parity  on  the  basic 
crops  is  the  only  provision  in  the  bill 
which  would  add  to  the  income  of  the 
small  farmer  this  year.  It  is  the  only 
provision  In  the  bill  which  would  put  an 
additional  dollar  into  the  pocket  of  the 
average  farmer. 

There  are  millions  of  small  farmers. 
They  have  small  farms.  They  are  not  in 
a  position,  for  the  sake  of  a  meager  in- 
centive, to  take  a  portion  of  their  limited 
acreage  out  of  production.  The  only  way 
they  can  be  helped  is  by  giving  them  a 
higher  price  for  what  they  sell;  and 
the  only  way  they  can  bet  a  higher  price 
for  what  they  sell  is  through  legislaUon 
which  increases  the  percentage  of  parity 
at  which  the  prices  of  their  products  will 
be  supported. 
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We  UDc  %  great  deal  about  surpluBes. 
It  Is  Mdd  that  high  price  supports  cre- 
ated the  surpliues.  That  Is  plain  tommy- 
rot.  There  is  no  support  price  imder 
beef  cattle  or  hogs,  yet  we  have  a  greater 
surplus  of  those  two  commodities  than 
of  any  other  comjnodltles  on  the  farm. 
Today  cattle  are  selling  imder  60  per- 
cent of  parity,  and  hogs  are  selling  un- 
der 50  percent  of  parity.  Was  that  sur- 
plus created  by  high  price  supports? 
There  are  no  price  supports  on  those 
commodities. 

The  surpluses  were  created  during  the 
war.  In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try to  produce  for  security.  The  Oov- 
emment  called  upon  industry  to  produce 
planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  guns;  and  when 
the  Korean  war  was  over  we  had  a  $145 
billion  surplus  in  planes,  tanks,  ships. 
and  guns.  We  still  have  $120  bUlion  of 
that  surplus,  which  was  produced  for  the 
security  of  our  country. 

Is  anyone  asking  industry  to  carry 
that  burden  around  its  neck,  and  hold 
down  the  price  of  everything  it  produces 
untH  the  surplus  is  used  up? 

The  sxirplus  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties was  produced  by  the  farm  families 
of  our  country  in  response  to  the  caU  of 
our  Oovemment  to  produce  to  Insure  our 
chances  for  survival.  There  was  about 
$6  billion  of  surplus  when  the  Korean 
war  was  over.  Many  people  in  this  coun- 
try have  wanted  it  to  be  an  albatross 
around  the  neck  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves until  It  is  dissolved.  Many  peo- 
ple want  the  burden  to  be  placed  upon 
the  backs  of  those  who  already  carry  the 
heaviest  burden.  It  is  the  desire  of  some 
to  burden  them  with  the  weight  of  that 
which  they  produced  for  the  seciirity  of 
their  country  In  time  of  war.  at  the  call 
of  their  country  to  produce  for  freedom, 
for  security,  and  for  survival. 

THE  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
two  more  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  two  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  farmers  are  before 
the  Congress  today  asking  for  help.  If 
we  do  not  give  it  to  them,  to  whom  shall 
they  go?  Are  we  to  throw  them  back 
on  Benson,  and  on  the  market  place?  I 
would  Just  as  soon  be  in  hell  with  my 
back  broken  as  to  be  a  fanner  standing 
before  Benson,  or  in  the  market  place, 
expecting  to  get  either  sympathy,  char- 
ity, or  assistance: 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  this  issue.  The  farmers  of  the 
country  stand  before  us  today  asking  us 
for  relief.  The  only  relief  in  this  bUl. 
in  the  form  of  additional  cash  in  the 
pocket  of  the  average  fanner,  is  in  the 
provision  for  90  percent  of  parity.  If 
we  eliminate  that  provision  from  the  bill. 
we  are  in  the  position  of  him  who.  when 
asked  for  bread,  gave  a  stone.  We  can- 
not face  the  farmers  of  the  country  on 
the  basis  of  any  claims  of  meeting  our 
responsibility  unless  we  bring  forth  a  bill 
which  helps  them  now.  This  provision 
Is  the  only  one  in  the  bill  that  will  do  It. 


Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
3rield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gtoioi]. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  identify  myself  with  the 
argiiments  which  have  been  made  in 
favor  of  a  90  percent  of  parity  price  on 
all  the  basic  commodities.  I  believe  that 
comparable  legislation  should  be  enact- 
ed in  behalf  of  the  perishable  crops,  so 
that  under  some  sort  of  measure  we  can 
give  to  the  producers  of  even  perishable 
crops  a  reasonable  price  for  their 
products. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  we  are 
supporting  our  Armed  Forces — our  Air 
Force,  our  Navy,  and  our  ground 
forces— to  the  extent  of  $34  billion  or  $35 
billion  a  year,  we  haggle,  as  it  were,  over 
a  decent  price  to  the  producers  of  food- 
stuffs and  fibers,  which  are  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  this  country 
as  are  gims.  ships,  and  planes.  They 
may  not  be  so  vital  at  a  given  moment, 
but  the  safety  of  the  Nation  depends 
upon  a  prosperous  agriculture.  It  Is 
shortsighted  for  anyone  to  take  a  con- 
trary view. 

For  20  years  and  more  the  entire  farm 
program,  following  the  giving  of  any 
kind  of  price  support.  Involved  a  loss  of 
only  about  $53  million  a  year.  An  un- 
precedented crop  was  made  for  2  years 
in  succession  throughout  the  Nation. 
That  probably  would  not  happen  again 
in  the  lifetime  of  any  American  farmer 
who  is  engaged  in  the  making  of  those 
crops. 

Mr.  President,  nations  have  gone  down 
and  civilizations  have  perished  at  the 
hands  of  an  invading  army  because  of 
the  depletion  and  impoverishment  of 
their  soil.  Yet  because  5  or  6  billion 
dollars  have  been  involved  in  the  past 
few  years,  with  unprecedented  events  oc- 
curring within  that  period,  we  hesitate 
to  incur  the  very  reasonable  cost  of  a 
farm  program  which  might  make  a  pros- 
perous agriculture,  while  spending  $35 
billion  annually  to  keep  up  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Food  and  fiber  are  Just  as  essential 
and  just  as  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  as  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Certainly  when  any  man  or  any  agency 
of  Oovemment  can  fix  farm  prices  at 
a  lower  point  and  can  flex  that  price 
up  or  down,  the  whole  tendency  of  that 
sort  of  legislation  Is  to  drive  farm  prices 
down. 

I  have  always  voted  for  high  parity 
price  supports.  I  have  no  apology  to 
make  for  it.  I  know  that  in  the  bill  there 
is  not  anything  to  help  the  farmer  now. 
in  1956.  although  he  has  lost  money  and 
although  the  price  of  his  product  Is 
going  down.  There  is  not  anything  in 
the  bill  to  help  him.  except  a  high  parity 
price. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  AndcksonI.  It  proposes  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  provision  for  90 
percent  supports  for  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  soil-bank 
program  Is  the  first  realistic  approach  we 


hare  made  which  is  designed  to  achieve 
a  solution  of  the  agricultural  surpluses 
that  are  today  destroying  the  farmers' 
markets.  Surpluses  have  weakened  farm 
prices  at  the  market  place,  and  that  is 
basically  why  the  farmer  Is  suffering  a 
loss  in  his  income. 

All  we  need  do  Is  examine  agricul- 
tural  statistics  and  we  find  that  farm 
income  has  dropped  from  $17,200,000,000 
In  1947.  to  $10,200,000,000  at  thl3  pres- 
ent time. 

There  is  only  one  positive  way  of  giv- 
ing strength  to  the  farmers'  markets, 
and  that  is  to  restore  temporarily  90- 
percent  price  supports  until  such  time  as 
the  soil  bank  becomes  fully  operative  and 
r«noves  the  burden  of  surpluses  now 
depressing  the  farm  economy.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  annoimced 
the  support  price  for  wheat  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1956.  It  will  be  down  27 
cents  a  bushel — down  from  $2.08  to  $1.81. 
The  Secretary  has  also  announced  that 
the  support  price  on  com  will  be  down 
18  cents  a  bushel.  Reduced  support 
prices  on  wheat  and  com  will  reflect  re- 
duced prices  on  feed  grains.  They  will 
reflect  lower  prices  on  sorghum  grains 
of  the  Southwest.  Reducing  support 
prices  on  wheat  and  com  will  also  affect 
adversely  prices  on  the  oils,  whether  cot- 
tonseed, soybean,  or  flaxseed.  In  short, 
such  price  reductions  on  these  two  basics 
will  directly  affect  adversely  all  farm 
prices.  How  can  we  Justify  this?  We 
cannot. 

We  cannot  Impose  further  price 
reductions  upon  agriculture  without 
threatening  to  destroy  what  the  young 
men.  who  fought  for  this  great  country 
in  World  War  II  and  in  the  Korean  war. 
have  worked  to  build  up.  These  young 
men  came  out  of  military  service  and 
assumed  heavy  financial  obligations  in 
order  to  establish  a  farm  home  and  to 
begin  their  farming  operations. 

Such  a  young  man  is  today  faced 
with  a  further  reduction  in  his  income. 
He  is  faced  with  burdensome  interest 
rates  on  his  obligations.  If  we  reduce 
the  Income  of  that  young  family,  we 
will  threaten  its  liquidation.  Yet.  If  we 
callously  put  that  young  farmer  out  of 
business,  we  still  will  not  reduce  the 
production  on  the  land.  All  we  will  be 
doing  is  to  take  the  property  out  of  his 
hands  under  a  forced  sale  and  put  It 
into  the  hands  of  someone  who  is  finan- 
cially able  to  reap  the  benefit. 

Those  are  some  of  the  personal  factors 
that  are  Involved  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment. They  also  should  not  be  disre- 
garded. 

Mr.  President,  the  soil  bank  Is  the 
first  realistic  approach  toward  solving 
the  surplus  problem.  It  is  the  first  in- 
telligent approach  we  have  taken.  It  is 
the  first  time  we  promise  a  man.  that 
if  he  will  not  cultivate  an  acre,  he  will 
be  compensated  for  putting  that  acre 
into  soil-building  and  conairvation 
practices.  Such  compensation  will  en- 
able him  to  meet  his  taxes,  his  over- 
head, and  his  general  farm  operating 
exxwnses.  Heretofore  we  have  diverted 
acres  from  wheat  to  com  or  to  cotton 
or  to  some  of  the  other  basic  crops.  All 
we  have  done  is  to  transfer  production 
of  one  kind  of  crop  to  another  crop.  We 
have  diverted  acreage  from  wheat  and  It 
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has  gone  into  the  productbm  ot  aorghom 
grains  in  the  Southwest;  in  the  North- 
west former  wheat  acreage  has  gone  tai- 
to  the  production  of  barley  and  of  other 
feed  grains.  In  the  South,  we  have 
diverted  from  cotton  to  either  com  or 
soybeans,  or  some  kind  of  feed  crop.  In 
other  words,  the  land  was  never  taken 
out  of  production.  We  have  never  re- 
duced our  total  farm  plant.  That  Is 
why  I  say  that  the  soil  bank  program 
is  the  first  intelligent  approach  we  have 
ever  undertaken  to  reduce  total  acreage 
imder  production. 

I  urged  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture over  2  years  ago  to  take  this  same 
approach.  I  received  an  unsympathetic 
response.  Today  we  are  aproachlng  the 
problem  intelligently.  However,  w© 
shall  not  get  sufficient  compliance  this 
year  to  materially  reduce  the  surpluses. 
It  will  be  well  Into  1957  before  that  wlU 
be  accomplished.  Therefore  until  we 
are  able  to  reduce  the  total  acres  under 
production,  we  shall  not  reduce  the  sur- 
pluses, and  the  farm  economy  win  con- 
tinue to  be  in  Jeopardy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  THYS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  more  minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesoto. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  until  we  reduce  the  number  of  acres 
harvested,  the  surpluses  win  continue  to 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  stability  of 
the  farmers'  markets.  In  the  meantime. 
If  we  reduce  price  supports  the  farmer's 
Income  will  decline  further.  Jost  as  was 
the  case  with  milk  when  the  price  sup- 
port was  administratively  reduced.  The 
price  of  milk  dropped  59  cents  a  hun- 
dredweight on  the  very  day  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  announced  the  re- 
ductions. 

This  is  far  more  serious  than  is  In- 
dicated by  mere  words  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  aftomoon.  I 
have  received  a  telegram  today  which 
reads  as  follows: 

MunncAPOUJ.  liiKir..  March  7.  19SS. 
Senator  BDwiutD  J.  Tbtk. 
Senmte  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Tbday'ii  lUnneapoUs  paper  bUUs  1.100  of 
Mlnneapoll*  ilollne  1300  employees  tem- 
porarily laid  off.  Thia  la  a  real  Indication  as 
to  the  effect  of  f aUlng  (arm  prices.  Use  every 
effort  to  puah  through  90  percent  of  parity 
as  a  atopgap  measure.  Congratiilatlnna  on 
your  wonderful  atand  on  this  issue. 

P.  B.  O'Sbsa. 

Could  this  be  a  prophecy  of  the  future? 
I  sincerely  hope  not,  but  I  shall  not  take 
the  hazardous  course  of  action  of  accept- 
ing, without  objection,  lower  price  sup- 
ports which  will  mean  reduced  farm  in- 
come this  crop  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  LthmanI. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  New  York,  1  try  to  repre- 


sent the  interests  of  both  ttie  eonsumers 
and  the  farmers  of  my  State.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  defense  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  16  milllcm  consumers  of  New 
York.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  deeply 
the  vital  importance  of  advocating  and 
supporting  the  legitimate  and  proper  in- 
toTsts  of  the  dairy  and  otlier  fanners 
wlK)  are  so  vital  a  factor  in  the  economy 
of  New  York  and  of  the  NaUon.  In 
fact.  I  have  always  f dt  that  the  inter- 
ests of  tt>e  farmers  and  of  the  consum- 
ers are  not  only  reconcilable,  but  indi- 
visible, and  I  am  convinced  that  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  farmer  is  essential 
to  the  stability  of  our  national  ecaaomy. 

In  regard  to  the  pending  biU,  I  have 
weighed  most  carefully  the  facts  as  they 
have  been  given  me  in  regard  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  dairy  producers 
of  New  York  find  themselves.  I  have 
studied  the  effect  which  Secretary  Ben- 
son's policies,  under  the  present  law. 
have  had  upon  New  York  dairy  farmers 
and  the  economy  of  New  York  State. 

I  am  aware  that  New  York  dairy  farm- 
ers are  not  as  directly  and  immediately 
affected  by  Uie  price-support  program  as 
the  dairy  producers  of  other  States.  We 
market  most  of  our  miflc  in  fluid  form. 
I  regret  very  much  that  this  adminis- 
tration, consistent  with  its  approach  in 
other  fields,  has  sought  to  divide  the 
dairy  producers  of  New  York  from  the 
dairy  producers  of  other  States,  and  to 
give  our  dairy  producers  the  feeling  that 
their  interests  are  different  from  those 
of  other  dairy  producers.  We  were  t<rtd, 
and  are  still  being  told,  that  the  level 
of  dairy  price  sujHwrts  is  of  no  real 
concern  to  us.  since  most  of  our  pro- 
duction finds  its  way  into  the  fluld-miOc 
market.  I  Judge  this  to  be  the  old  device 
of  divide  and  conquer. 

I  feel  that  the  interests  of  our  dairy 
farmers  are  Inseparable  from  the  Inter- 
ests of  farmers  of  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  level  of  dairy  support  does 
affect  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York. 
It  has  affected  them  most  seriously  and 
adversely. 

The  welfare  of  the  dairy  farmers  of 
New  York  State  requires  that  the  price- 
support  program  for  dairy  products  be 
made  consistent  with  the  price-support 
program  for  all  the  other  farm  products. 
As  long  as  New  York  dairy  farmers  have 
to  buy  price-supported  grain  and  feed, 
it  is  to  our  vital  interest  to  have  a  com- 
parable price  floor  under  ttairy  products. 
I  believe  that  price  supports  alone  may 
not  be  the  final  answer  to  our  problem. 
But  I  know  that  the  alleged  solutions 
proposed  by  Secretary  Benson  have  been 
even  less  acceptable.  They  have  served 
only  to  drag  the  dairy  farmer  down. 

Mr.  Pretident.  thi^  Benson  experiment 
has  failed.  Unfortunately  that  .eq;)eri- 
ment  involved  people — human  beings. 
The  experiment  was  launched  by  this  ad- 
ministration on  April  1.  1954.  when  Sec- 
retary Benson  undertook  to  see  what 
would  happen  to  dairy  farmers  in  this 
country  if  he  dropped  the  price  support 
level  for  dairy  products  from  SM)  to  75 
percent. 

Mr.  Benson's  "flexing**  of  the  dairy 
farmers.  Mr.  President,  has  almost 
broken  them,  and  will  be  recorded  as  a 
dismal  and  tragic  failure. 


When  Mr.  Benson  decided  on  this 
grim  experiment,  he  publicly  laid  down 
two  criteria  by  which  he  would  judge  Its 
success  or  failure.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  decrease  in  the  production  of  mnir, 
The  second  was  an  increase  in  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  Now  that  the  experiment  lias 
run  for  almost  2  years,  let  us  Judge,  on 
the  basis  of  the  experimenter's  own  find- 
ings, the  progress  made  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  its  objectives. 

First.  Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what 
Mr.  Benson's  statisticians  r^^ort  on  the 

effect  the  experiment  has  had  on  produc- 
tion. 

In  1953,  the  year  before  the  experiment 
started,  and  at  a  time  when  milk  and  its 
products  were  under  a  90  pa-cent  support 
level,  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country 
produced  slightly  over  120  billion  pounds 
of  milk,  and  now,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Benson  that  he  estimates  1956 
production  i^  12g  billion  pounds.  It 
should  be  painfully  obvious  to  Mr.  Ben- 
son, the  experimenter,  that  his  experi- 
ment has  failed  on  this  point. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  remits  of  the 
experiment  on  the  per  capita  sales  of 
milk  and  dairy  products.  It  will  be  re- 
called. Mr.  President,  that  when  Mr. 
Benson  started  this  experiment  be  Justi- 
fied it  on  the  ground  that  the  dairy  farm- 
ers were  pricing  themselves  out  of  the 
market.  He  argued  that  by  lowering 
their  prices,  with  the  aid  of  his  experi- 
ment, they  could  e3q;>ect  Increased  Income 
from  greater  sales,  and  we  would  eat  our 
way  to  better  days. 

Again,  let  us  refer  to  the  statistical 
information  on  consumption  issued  by 
Mr.  Benstm.  We  find  that  the  pa:  capita 
sales  of  dairy  products  from  commercial 
sources  actually  have  decreased  from  688 
pounds  in  1952  to  682  pounds  in  1955. 

It  is  dear.  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Benson's  experiment  has  failed  on  all 
counts,  and  must  be  recorded  as  a  tragic 
error. 

The  dollars-and-cents  cost  of  this  ex- 
periment is  an  inadequate  basis  on  which 
to  evaluate  its  effect.  However,  it  does 
indicate  the  extent  of  its  failure.  Mr. 
Benson's  experiment  on  the  dairy  farm- 
ers of  this  country  has  cost  them  over 
$1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures to  show  exactly  what  this  ill-fated 
tinkering  with  the  welfare  of  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  Nation  has  cost  the  dairy 
farmers  of  New  Ywk.  Perhaps  our 
farmers  have  not  suffered  quite  as  much 
as  the  farmers  of  other  States.  But 
that  is  no  consolation.  They  have  suf- 
fered. Their  income  has  decreased.  The 
price  of  milk  has  gone  down.  The  re- 
turns received  by  the  dairy  farmers  of 
New  York  from  milk  products  other  than 
fluid  milk  have  fallen  even  more. 

I  have  received  convincing  evidence 
that  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  State 
have  stiffered  an  unsupportable  loss  in 
the  retmns  they  get  for  their  labors. 
They  were  already  among  the  lowest 
paid,  per  hour  of  work,  in  our  entire 
population.  Today  they  are  even  more 
so.  They  earn  less  than  62  cents  an 
hour. 

Whatever  doubts  I  may  have  con- 
cerning the  long-range  wisdom  of  the 
price-support  program — and  I  have  very 
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gnve  doubts  indeed— I  am  thoroughly 
conTloced  that  there  is  no  other  solu- 
tion pending  before  us  in  legislative  form 
that  can  rescue  the  farmers  of  my  State 
and  of  the  Nation  from  the  plight  into 
which  they  hare  been  forced  by  the 
policies  of  this  administration. 

I  must  vote  in  favor  of  the  program 
set  forth  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  including  the  provision  for 
fixed  price  supports  and  in  favor  of  the 
considerable  improvements  which  are 
made  In  the  committee  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation  and  of  New  York  State. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  votes  I  shall 
cast  on  the  farm  bill,  in  support  of  the 
committee  measure,  will  benefit  the  con- 
sumers of  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
farmers.  No  one  will  ever  convince  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  consumers  can 
truly  benefit  fnnn  the  distress  of  the 
farmers. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  administra- 
tion's amendments.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Interests  of  the  farmers  of  New  York 
and  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  They 
have  not 

Mr.  HOUiAND.  I  understand  that  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute may  be  olfered.  Before  it  is  offered. 
I  ask  that  the  jreas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  the  Anderson  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  the  short  time  remaining. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


ment  to  provide  for  flexible  supports  in- 
stead of  a  high  fixed  parity.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  California  is  correct. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AitDnsoM],  for 
himself,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncKN].  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
HoLLAifDl.  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams  1.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKKHLOOPra],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  SchokfpxlI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  IMr.  EastlaxoI, 
which  will  be  sUted. 

The  Lbcislativx  Clkkk.  On  page  1, 
beginning  with  line  6.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  down  to  and  including  line  2 
on  page  3.  as  follows: 

nucs  sTrrpoRT  lxtxls — basic  coMMuuiiua 

8K.  101.  Section  101  (d)  (8)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1940,  M  mnendcd.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  except  as  provided  In  section  403.  the 
level  of  support  to  cooperators  shall  tic  BO 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  1056 
and  1057  crops  of  any  bitslc  a^cultural  com- 
modity other  than  wheat  U  prodiiccrs  have 
not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  therefor." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
3reas  and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

TSAS— 54 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Barkley 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capebart 

Carlson 

Case.  N.  J. 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Chavea 

Clements 

Cotton 

Curt^ 

Danld 

Dlrksen 

Douflas 

Duff 

Dworahak 

Sastland 

Blender 

Brrln 

Flandera 

Prmmr 


Pulbrlght 

George 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Green 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Ives 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Langer 

Lehman 

Long 

Magnuson 

ICalone 

Ifansfleld 

Martin.  Iowa 

Martin,  Pa. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 


McNamara 
Milium 
Monroney 
Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

Oliahoney 

Pastors 

Payne 

Potter 

Purtell 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

8cott 

Bmsthers 

Sip  1th.  Mains 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Bparkman 

Stennls 

Bymlngton 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watklns 

Welker 

WUey 

Williams 

Toung 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MAMsnELo  In  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  I  tmderstand, 
the  vote  will  be  on  the  Anderson  amend- 


Aiken 

Dlrksen 

Martin.  Iowa 

AUott 

Duff 

Martin.  Pa. 

Anderson 

Dworshsk 

MUllkln 

Barrett 

Enstland 

Pastors 

Beall 

Flanders 

Payne 

Bender 

Frear 

Potter 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Purtell 

Bible 

Green 

Robertson 

Brlcker 

Hayden 

Beltonstall 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Holland 

8ma  there 

Butler 

Hniaka 

Smith.  Mains 

Byrd 

Ives 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Capebart 

Jenner 

Stennls 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Watklns 

Case.  N.  J. 

Knowland 

Welker 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

WUey 

Curtis 

Malone 

WUUama 

Barkley  Jackson  Morse 

Case.  S.  Dak.  Johnson.  Tex.     Mundt 

Chavez  Johnston,  8.  C.  Murray 

Clements  Kefauver  Neely 

Daniel  Kerr  Neuberger 

Douglas  Langer  Oliahoney 

KUender  Lehman  RusseU 

Ervln  Long  Scott 

Pulbrlght  Magnuson  Sparkman 

George  Mansfield  Symington 

Gore  lACcCarthy  Thurmond 

Hennlngs  McClellan  Thye 

Hill  McNamara  Toxuig 

Htunphrey  Monroney 

So  Mr.  Andksson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  and  Mr.  CASE  of 
South  Dakota  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tl(Hi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment,  identified  as 
"S-^-Se— O." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  aware  that  his  amendment  is  a  lengthy 
one.  Does  the  Senator  desire  that  the 
amendment  be  read  by  the  clerk? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary that  the  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment; I  shall  comment  on  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rscou>  at  this 
point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rick- 
knloopu.  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Azxxn. 
Mr.  Maktin  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Dducsxm.  Mr. 
jKNNik.  and  Mi.  Capchait  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  5,  Immediately  foUowlng 
"Skc.  303.",  Insert  "(a)." 

Page  7.  line  15,  Insert  before  the  period 
the  language  ",  or  In  the  case  of  com,  below 
their  farm  acreage  allotments  or  their  farm 
base  acreages  established  as  provided  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  303.  whlcbevw 
Is  In  effect." 

Page  7.  line  16.  change  "(a)"  to  "(l).** 

Page  7.  line  17,  Insert  after  the  words 
"acreage  allotment,"  the  foUovrlng:  "or,  in 
the  case  of  corn,  his  farm  acreage  allotment 
or  farm  base  acreage,  whichever  Is  In  effect." 

Page  7,  line  18.  change  "(b)"  to  "(3)." 

Page  7,  line  21.  change  "(c)"  to  "(3)." 

Page  8.  between  lines  10  and  20.  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
calendar  year  In  which  an  acreage  reserve 
program  will  be  In  effect  for  com.  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  subject  to  paragraph  (3)  hereof. 
ascertain  and  proclaim  (1)  the  commercial 
corn>produclng  area  provided  for  In  section 
301  (b)  (4)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1038.  as  amended  (7  U.  8.  C.  1301  (b) 
(4)),  and  (II)  the  total  base  acreage  of  com 
for  the  commercial  corn -producing  area  for 
such  calendar  year.  For  1058  the  commer- 
cial corn-productng  area  previously  pro- 
claimed shaU  remain  In  effect,  and  the  total 
base  acreage  of  corn  for  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  shall  be  proclaimed  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  act.  Such  total  base  acreage  shall  be 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  corn  In  the 
commercial  corn -producing  area  dxuing  the 
3  years  1053.  1954.  and  19^.  The  total  base 
acreage  of  com  for  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  among  the  counties  In  such  area 
on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  corn  In  such 
counties  during  the  5  calendar  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  apportionment  Is  made  (plus.  In  appli- 
cable years,  the  acreage  diverted  under  pre- 
vious agricultural  adjustment,  coiuervatlon. 
and  sou -bank  programs),  with  adjustments 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  for  trends 
In  acreage  dxirlng  such  period  and  for  the 
promotion  of  soil -conservation  practices: 
Provided.  That  any  downward  adjtistment  for 
the  promotion  of  soU -conservation  practices 
shall  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the  total  base 
acreage  that  would  otherwise  be  apportioned 
to  such  county.  The  base  acreage  for  the 
county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary, through  the  local  committees,  among 
the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  baals  of 
past  acreage  of  com  (planted  and  diverted), 
tlUable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  type 
of  sou,  and  topography. 

"(3)  This  subsection  (b)  shall  become  in- 
operative after  1058  If  In  the  referendum 
conducted  pttrsuant  to  section  408  hereof, 
producers  do  not  vote  In  favor  of  the  pro- 
gram provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  sucH 
section." 
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Page  0.  line  8.  insert  after  the  words  "as 
•mended"  the  foUowlng:  "or,  in  the  case  of 
com,  their  acreage  allotments  or  farm  base 
acreages,  whichever  Is  In  effect." 

Page  0,  line  13.  beginning  with  the  word 
"Producers"  strike  down  through  the  word 
"upon"  In  line  14.  on  page  10,  and  substitute 
therefor  the  following:  "Producers  shall  be 
compensated  for  participating  in  the  acreage 
reserve  program  through  the  Issuance  of 
negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  ahaU  redeem  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary— ( 1 )  In  cash  upon  presentation  by  the 
producer  or  by  any  holder  In  due  course  or 
<2)  at  the  option  of  the  producer  In  the  case 
of  certificates  Issued  with  respect  to  grains 
and  upon  presentation  by  him,  In  grains 
(such  grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary 
at  such  levels  as  he  determines  wUl  not  mate- 
rially impair  the  market  price  for  such  grain 
yet  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
encourage  acceptance  of  payment  In  grains 
In  lieu  of  cash )  :  Provided,  That  disposition 
of  quantities  of  stocks  hereimder  In  any  one 
year  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  such  quantities  of  such  commod- 
ities as  the  Secretary  determines  would  be 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  what  would  have 
been  produced  for  marketing  during  such 
marketing  year  on  the  acreage  withheld  from 
production  under  the  provisions  of  this  act: 
ilnd  provided  further.  That  such  stocks  shaU 
not  be  released  prior  to  the  end  of  the  nor- 
mal harvesting  ecason  for  the  particular 
commodity   being  released  " 

Page  10,  line  21.  after  the  period  Insert  the 
following  sentence:  "The  rates  of  payment 
offered  under  this  section  shall  be  such  as 
to  encourage  producers  to  underplant  their 
allotments  more  than  1  year." 

Page  21.  line  14.  revise  the  first  sentence  of 
section  215  to  read  as  follows:  "No  person 
shall  be  eligible  for  paymenu  of  compensa- 
tion under  this  act  with  respect  to  any  farm 
for  any  year  In  which  the  acreage  of  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity  other  than 
wheat  or  com  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  the  commodity  under 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1038,  as  amended,  or  the  wheat  acreage 
on  the  farm  exceeds  the  larger  of  the  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotment  under  such  title  or 
15  acres,  or  the  corn  acreage  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  farm  base  acreage  for  corn." 

Page  31.  line  33,  following  the  word  "allot- 
ment." Insert  the  following:  "or  farm  base 
acreage  for  corn." 

Page  36.  between  lines  14  and  15.  Insert: 

"Sxc.  406.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  and  In  Ueu  of  com  acreage 
allotments  for  1056  (which  shaU  be  inopera- 
tive for  1066),  the  Secretary  shall  require  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
on  corn,  that  the  producer  agree  to  devote 
an  acreage  of  cropland  (tUled  in  normal  ro- 
tation), at  the  option  of  the  producer,  to 
either  the  acreage  reserve  program  or  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  equal  to  15 
percent  of  such  producer's  farm  base  acreage 
for  corn.  The  producer  by  electing  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  acreage  reserve  program, 
underplanting  his  farm  base  acreage  for 
com,  and  otherwise  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203  hereof,  shall  earn  a 
payment  under  subtitle  A  of  this  title.  The 
producer  by  electing  to  participate  In  the 
conservation  reserve  program  and  otherwise 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  207 
hereof  shall  earn  a  conservation  reserve  pay- 
ment under  subtitle  B  of  1  his  title. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  Dec«mber  15,  1056.  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendiun  of  pro- 
ducers of  corn  In  1956  In  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  to  ditermine  whether 
such  producers  favor  a  price-support  pro- 
gram as  provided  in  substictlon  (c)  of  this 
section  for  the  1057  and  subsequent  crops  In 
lieu  of  acreage  allotments  ^  provided  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  |Act  of  1038,  as 
amended,  and  price  support  as  provided  In 


section  101  of  the  AgrlctUtural  Act  of  1040. 
as  amended. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  If  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  produc- 
era  voting  In  the  referendiun  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof  favor  a 
price-support  program  as  provided  In  this 
subsection  (c),  no  acreage  allotment  of  corn 
shall  be  established  for  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area,  for  any  county,  or  for  any 
farm,  with  respect  to  the  1057  and  subse- 
quent crops,  and  price  support  made  avaU- 
able  for  such  crops  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shaU  be  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  wUI  assist  producers  In 
marketing  com  In  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  but  not  encoiu'age  the  uneconomic 
production  of  com." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  15  minutes  or  such 
portion  of  tiiat  time  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  presentation  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Yesterday  evening  I  spoke  on  the 
amendment,  and  I  shall  be  very  brief 
today.  There  is  an  explanation  of  it  in 
the  Record,  which  is  on  the  desk  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  is  solely  and  entirely  de- 
signed to  fit  com  into  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  Senate  committee,  and  make  it 
practicable  and  workable  to  include  com 
in  the  soil  bank,  conservation  reserve, 
and  acreage  reserve  programs. 

As  the  bill  came  from  the  committee, 
leaving  in  the  law.  as  it  does,  the  for- 
mula by  which  the  commercial  com 
area  acreage  of  this  country  must  be 
reduced  or  fixed  according  to  a  formula, 
it  is  impossible,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, for  farmers  in  the  Com  Belt  to 
participate.  I  shall  try,  in  a  few  words, 
to  explain  why. 

Under  the  formula  presently  existing 
in  the  law.  which  would  not  be  charged 
by  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Senate 
committee,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  announce  each 
year,  after  applying  that  formula,  the 
number  of  acres,  necessary  to  have  a 
normal  supply  of  a  particular  commod- 
ity for  the  ensuing  year. 

With  respect  to  wheat,  cotton,  peanuts, 
and  rice,  a  floor  has  been  written  into 
the  law  t)elow  which  the  Secretary  can- 
not go  in  establishing  the  number  of 
supportable  acres.  With  respect  to  com. 
there  is  no  such  floor.  Consistently  and 
traditionally,  those  in  the  commercial 
com  area  have  planted  slightly  more 
than  56  million  acres  of  com.  Last  year 
supportable  acres  numbered  a  little 
more  than  49  million,  under  this  for- 
mula, and  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
farm  acres  could  comply,  because  the 
farmers  were  cut  down  to  such  a  point 
that  they  could  not  operate  their  units 
advantageously. 

Under  the  formula,  which  had  to  be 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture prior  to  February  1  of  this  year,  the 
corn  acreage  had  to  be  further  reduced 
to  43  million  acres. 

The  com  farmers  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  simply  could  not  live  and  par- 
ticipate when  the  acreage  allocations 
were  reduced  to  49  million  acres.  They 
have  far  less  ability  and  inclination  to 
accept  a  reduced  acreage  allotment  of  43 
million. 

What  the  question  amounts  to  is  this: 
A  farmer  who.  in  his  normal  rotation 


practices,  has.  for  instance,  a  100-acre 
com  base,  in  order  to  participate  last 
year,  under  the  49-million-acre  allot- 
ment, had  to  reduce  that  100-acre  base  to 
approximately  87  acres.  If  he  reduced 
it  to  87  acres,  he  was  in  compliance  and 
was  eligible  for  price  supports.  Still, 
in  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  which  is  the 
greatest  corn-growing  State  in  the 
Union,  only  23  percent  of  the  farmers  re- 
ceived the  l)enefits  of  price  supports,  be- 
cause they  were  the  only  ones  who  put 
their  corn  to  seal  in  my  State.  So,  77 
percent  of  the  farmers  got  no  support 
prices  at  all  except  through  feeding  op- 
erations or  in  the  free  market. 

The  price  of  com  in  the  commercial 
com  area,  under  the  supports  as  they 
existed  last  year,  was  not  materially  ben- 
efited by  the  90-percent  supports,  be- 
cause the  price  of  com  on  the  market 
ran  from  as  low  as  80  cents  a  bushel  in 
Indiana  and  85  cents  a  bushel  in  Illinois 
to  $1.10  or  $1.15  in  Iowa.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  high  price  in  Iowa  was  that 
there  was  a  drought  there  last  year. 

But  the  price  of  com  was  roughly  from 
70  to  72  percent  of  parity.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  parity  did  not  apply  to  the  corn 
produced  by  the  com  farmers,  because  it 
was  not  applicable.  The  com  farmers 
simply  could  not  exist  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. They  cannot  comply  when 
the  acreage  is  further  reduced,  this  year, 
imder  the  formula,  to  43  million  acres. 
Therefore  there  will  be  no  opportunity 
for  the  com  farmers  to  participate  in  the 
soil  bank  and  in  the  conservation  re- 
serve, because  under  present  law  they 
must  be  in  compliance  before  they  can 
place  any  acres  in  the  soil  bank.  So,  Mr. 
President,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  we 
are  eliminating  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
com  farmers  in  the  commercial  com 
area  from  the  possibility  of  participating 
in  the  soil  bank,  and  thereby  we  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  What  supports  will  the 
com  farmers  receive  imder  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  First,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  complete  my  state- 
ment. Thereafter,  if  sufBcient  time  re- 
mains. I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  the 
question  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  asked. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
poses this:  In  the  commercial  com  area 
we  have  had  consistently,  year  in  and 
year  out.  approximately  56  million 
acres — or,  to  be  more  exact,  56.400.000 
acres — planted  to  com.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  com  from  that  corn 
acreage  was  put  under  seal  and  received 
the  benefits  of  the  support  price. 

I  propose  to  be  realistic.  In  these 
amendments,  I  propose  that,  roughly,  we 
establish  a  farm  base  acreage,  which  is 
the  average  acreage  planted  for  the  past 
3  years  in  the  commercial  com  area. 
Let  us  make  that  the  com  base  acreage. 
Every  farmer  in  the  commercial  com 
area  who  stays  within  his  farm  base 
acreage  will  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
supiwrts.     Being  in  compliance  on  his 
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farm  baie  acreage — which  is.  Ib  effect, 
an  allotment,  but  la  a  realistic  one.  rec- 
ognlilng  the  traditional  planted  acres — 
he  la  eligible  to  receive  the  supports. 
Furthermore — and  this  Is  unique,  inso- 
far as  the  situation  today  is  concerned — 
while  we  have  permitted  cotton  farmers, 
wheat  farmers,  peanut  farmers,  and  rice 
farmers  volimtarily  to  put  acres  Into 
the  soil  bank.  I  propose  that,  as  a  part 
of  the  procedure  in  return  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  price  supports  by  a  com  farmer 
who  stays  within  his  farm  base  acreage, 
he  must  put  15  percent  of  his  available 
acres  into  the  acreage  reserve  or  the  con- 
servation reserve — for  which,  of  course. 
he  will  receive  ample  pay. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
asked  me  what  the  support  price  would 
be.  As  the  situation  now  stands,  and 
with  elimination  of  90  percent  of  parity, 
the  support  price  has  been  azmounced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  81 
percent  of  parity — which  will  be  ap- 
proximately $1.40  a  bushel,  or  slightly 
more  than  that,  in  the  case  of  com. 

What  will  happen  is  this — and  I  shall 
use  this  Illustration,  as  I  did  yesterday 
evenlzig;  Consider,  for  instance,  a  farm 
in  the  commercial  com  area  which  has 
an  historic  acreage  base,  considering  ro- 
tation, of  100  acres.  If  the  farmer  oper- 
ating that  farm  were  to  comply  with  the 
law  as  it  would  be  under  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by^the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  if  he  were  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  43  million 
acres  allocation,  he  would  have  to  cut  his 
acreage  below  75.  this  year.  Inasmuch 
as  he  could  not  live  with  the  88  acres  he 
was  allowed  last  year,  how  could  he  live 
with  less  than  75  acres,  in  the  case  of  a 
diversified  farming  (H>eration? 

Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  that  he 
must  be  in  compliance,  or  else  be  can- 
not get  supports  or  put  acres  in  the  soil 
bank.  The  same  farm  has  a  base  of  100 
acres.  If  the  farmer  overplants  that 
base,  he  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
price  supports,  or  will  not  be  eligible  to 
eontribute  to  the  soil  bank.  But  if  he 
stays  within  his  farm  base  acreage,  he 
will  receive  price  supports  at  $1.40  a 
bushel,  or  slightly  more.  That  sitxiation 
will  extend  throughout  the  coixunercial 
com  area,  and  will  apply  to  every  farmer 
who  keeps  within  this  average,  normal, 
historic  base. 

In  effect,  that  will  make  available  to 
the  com  farmer  approximately  from  25 
percent  to  28  percent  more  actual  cash 
support  value  than  he  possibly  could  re- 
ceive under  the  present  law  or  if  the  bill 
as  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  became  law  with- 
out the  inclusion  of  my  amendments. 

Mr.  THYE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  HK:rKENIOC»>ER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield.  Madam  Presklent. 

Mr.  THYE.  What  percentage  of  sup- 
port would  a  prodwcer  who  coratrfied  with 
the  provMona  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  tram  Iowa  receive? 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  He  wouM  Tt- 
ceive  81  percent. 


Mr.  THYE.  That  is.  as  announced 
for  the  calendar  year  1956  and  this 
year?       

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     For  1956. 

Mr.  THYE.  So  he  would  receive  81 
percent  on  his  quota:  and  his  quota 
would  be  how  many  acres  of  the  100 
acres? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  His  quoU 
would  be  the  entire  farm  base  acreage. 

Mr.  THYE.    That  would  be  100  acres? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes ;  100  acres. 
Bear  in  mind  that  he  would  have  to  put 
15  percent  of  the  tillable  acres  or  the 
crop-producing  acres  into  either  the 
acreage  reserve  or  the  cooservaiioa  re- 
serve. 

Mr.  THYE.    Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  would  be 
15  percent  of  the  100  acres. 

As  I  stated  last  nlRht.  for  that  purpose 
he  could  take  5  acres  out  of  com  pro- 
duction and  10  acres  out  of  the  produc- 
tion of  beans:  or  he  could  decide  not  to 
take  any  acres  out  of  the  production  of 
com,  and  he  could  take  the  entire  15 
acres  out  of  the  production  of  soil-de- 
pletinc  crops.  My  amendment  would  al- 
low him  to  plan  hi-s  operations.  If  he 
wished  to  plant  IM  acres  to  eom.  he 
could  do  so;  but  then  he  would  have  to 
take  15  acres  out  of  the  production  of 
other  grain-producing  or  feed -producing 
crops.  

Mr.  THTK.  That  proposal.  Madam 
Preetdent.  is  a  reallstle  approach  to  solv- 
ing the  problem  as  regards  com  acreage, 
and  also  to  get  more  acres  into  the  soil 
bank. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THYE.  And  the  farmer  would  re- 
ceive the  identical  supports,  namely,  81 
percent—— 

Mr.  HICKENLOOI>ER    Abaohitely. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  calendar  year  1956;  and  the  81 
percent  would  be  only  on  the  farmer's 
proportionate  share  of  the  43  million 
acres. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes:  without 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  THYE.  Yes:  without  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  THYE  But  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  adopted,  the 
farmer  will  be  able  to  increase  to  his 
historical  com  base. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  cor- 
rect.     

Mr.  THYE.  And  then  he  will  comply 
with  the  15  jjercent  retirement  of  acres 
to  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THYE.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
a  good  one. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  The  object  is 
to  take  out  of  production  feed-producing 
acres.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  this  is  the 
only  area  where  the  amendment  will  be 
compulsory.  It  will  be  voluntary — and. 
of  course,  there  is  a  good  reason  for  that 
provision — in  the  case  of  cotton;  we  do 
not  compel  the  cotton  farmers  to  put  any 
acres  in  the  soil  bank.  We  do  not  com- 
pel the  wheat  farmers  to  put  any  acres 


in  the  soil  bank.    The  same  applies  to 
the    farmers   who   produce   the    other 


The  reason  for  that  provision  is  that 
when  those  farmers  voted  their  own 
quotas,  last  year.  In  the  case  of  these 
products  the  question  of  a  mandatory 
contribution  was  not  included  in  the 
question  at  issue ;  and  the  committee  was 
unanimous  in  saying  that  one  does  not 
change  the  rules  when  a  nmner  Is  be- 
tween second  base  and  third  base.  So 
we  do  not  now  attempt  to  impose  com- 
pulsion on  those  farmers,  inasmuch  as 
compulsion  was  not  a  part  of  what  they 
voted  on  last  year. 

I  hope  that  next  year  we  can  have  a 
mandatory  contribution  in  the  case  of 
all  these  crops.  However,  the  com  farm- 
ers are  willing  "to  take  it"  this  year;  and 
we  are  willing  to  Impose  that  upon  them. 

Mr.  BfUNDT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BCUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  a  very  intriguing  and  ap- 
pealing amendment.  It  was  discussed 
at  great  length  In  committee.  Even  be- 
fore the  time  when  we  knew  what  was 
going  to  be  the  fate  of  the  90  percent 
price  support,  there  were  argiunents  both 
pro  and  con  with  respect  to  the  Hlcken- 
looper  amendment  The  90  percent 
feature  having  been  defeated,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  adoption  of  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment  becomes  alamst  man- 
datory if  we  are  to  protect  the  com 
farmer  under  the  prevailii^r  situation. 
There  is  no  futiire  for  him  if  he  must 
take  acreage  control  with  the  reduction 
of  price  supports.  As  a  consequence 
there  will  be  noncompliance,  and  more 
acres  of  com  will  be  produced,  in  my 
opinion,  than  would  now  be  the  case 
without  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment. 

The  PRBSmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Presl- 
dent.  I  yield  myself  five  more  minutes. 

I  agree  in  general  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  However,  whether 
the  90  percent  feature  was  defeated  or 
rejected  would  make  no  difference.  This 
amendment  would  be  necessary  because 
of  the  acreage  reduction  in  the  present 
law,  which  would  bring  the  acreage  down 
to  43  million  acres,  and  make  it  Impossi- 
ble to  live  with  In  the  Cora  Belt. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  difference  being 
that  without  the  Hlckenlooper  amend- 
ment, had  the  90  percent  remained  In  the 
bill,  he  would  have  received  90  percent, 
whereas  now  he  will  receive  only  81  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Less  than  20 
percent  of  the  farmers  would  have  re- 
ceived it. 

Mr.  MX7NDT.  Thoee  who  complied 
would  receive  it 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Those  w^o 
sealed  would  receive  it.  In  the  Senator's 
own  State,  only  about  18  percent  of  the 
corn  in  the  commercial  com  area  ac- 
tually went  to  seal,  and  in  my  State  only 
23  percent  of  the  eom  in  the  commercial 
com  area  actually  went  to  seal.  Those 
producers  were  the  only  ones  who  got 
the  benefit  of  90  percent,  or  any  other 
support  price. 
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Mr.  lifUNDT.  On  page  6  of  Uie  Sen- 
ator's amendment  there  is  a  provision 
with  respect  to  a  referendum  among  the 
farmers  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  beUeve  that  for  this 
jrear  the  81  percent  price  support,  with- 
out the  acreage  reduction,  may  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  the  com  farming  areas 
in  comparison  with  our  other  alternative. 
What  disturbs  me  is  what  will  happen 
after  this  year's  crop.  Will  the  Senator 
explain  briefly  the  choices  which  will 
confront  the  farmer  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  propose  a 
referendum  not  later  than  December  15, 
1956.  If  in  that  referendum,  two-thirds 
of  the  com  farmers  approve  the  so-called 
farm  base  acreage  proposal,  it  will  con- 
tinue. If  they  do  not  approve — which 
means  that  they  disapprove  of  the  farm 
base  acreage,  which  I  do  hot  think  they 
will  do;  and  I  believe  they  will  approve  it 
wholeheartedly — but  if  they  do  not  ap- 
prove, that  will  mean  that  they  are  dis- 
approving allocations  and  allotments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  At  what  price  would 
they  have  their  com  supported  in  the 
event  they  should  disapprove  in  the  ref- 
erendum of  the  Hlckenlooper  plan? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  they  ap- 
prove the  com  base  acreage  allotments, 
the  supports  will  remain  a|t  from  75  to  90 
percent,  discretionary  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary.  If  they  disapprove  allot- 
ments, it  means  that  they^  disapprove  of 
the  program,  and  then  price  supports 
will  be  completely  discretionary  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary,  without  limit  or 
without  ceiling.  | 

from  75  to  90 


Mr.  MUNDT.    But  still 
percent? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No.  It  would 
not  be  from  75  to  90  percent.  It  would 
be  at  any  figure  the  Se;retary  might 
choose. 

As  the  amendment  prov  des.  it  is  to  be 
at  such  a  level  as  the  Se;retary  deter- 
mines will  assist  producers  in  marketing 
com  in  the  normal  channe  s  of  trade,  but 
not  encourage  the  unecortomic  produc- 
tion of  com — that  is.  if  thsy  approve  al- 
located acres,  or  farm  ba»;  acres. 

There  will  be  a  session  lof  the  Senate 
beginning  in  January.  BV  that  time  we 
shall  know  more  about  how  this  plan  will 
work.  The  farmers  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote.  This  is|  the  first  time 
there  has  been  any  kind  <iit  referendum. 
It  follows  the  general  pkttem  of  the 
referendums  with  relation  to  the  other 
basic  crops,  with  respect  I  to  which  the 
farmers  have  an  opportunity  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  principle  of  base  al- 
lotments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Under  the  circum- 
stances which  now  prevail  in  view  of 
the  recent  roll  call  vote  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  Senator  representing  a  corn 
producer  must  by  necessity  now  vote  for 
this  amendment,  to  give  the  com  pro- 
ducer a  fair  break  for  this  year  and  an 
opportunity  for  expanded  income  in  1956. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question.  My  time  has  al- 
most expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thlflk  this  amend- 
ment is  excellent  I  shall  vote  for  it.  I 
think  it  is  the  one  answer  to  the  com 


situation.  I  know  that  our  farmers  in 
Indiana  will  be  enthusiastic  about  it.  My 
best  Judgment,  as  a  com  farmer,  is  that 
it  will  do  the  Job  of  reducing  the  surplus 
and  bringing  the  price  of  com  in  the  open 
market  up  to  where  it  belongs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident I  jrield  myself  one  more  minute. 

This  amendment  would  not  tend  to 
increase  the  average  com  acreage 
planted  in  the  commercial  com  area  by 
a  single  acre,  because  it  fixes  the  com 
base  at  what  we  calculate  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  of  the  past  3  srears,  or 
approximately  56,400,000  acres.  That 
cannot  be  exceeded.  No  farmer  can  ex- 
ceed his  farm  base  acreage  and  receive 
support.  So  it  would  not  tend  to  increase 
the  com  acreage. 

Mr.  CURTIS  rose. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  my 
minute  is  about  up.  If  I  have  time.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Take  the  case  of  a  com 
farmer 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  will  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  a 
question. 

Take  the  case  of  a  com  farmer  who 
planted  within  his  allotment  in  1955.  and 
assume  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  agreed  to  and  the  farmer  plants  with- 
in his  allotment  in  1956. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  his  farm  base  acreage? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  he  receive  more 
money  for  his  crop  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  at  the  flexible  rate  than  he 
would  by  planting  within  his  allotment 
under  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee?      

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  will  re- 
ceive between  20  and  28  percent  more 
under  the  price  support  than  he  pos- 
sibly could  under  the  unrealistic  situa- 
tion which  would  exist  if  my  amend- 
ment were  not  adopted,  because  if  my 
amendment  is  not  approved  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  farmers  can  live  with- 
in their  allotments,  so  they  will  disregard 
them.  If  my  amendment  is  adopted, 
more  nearly  100  percent  of  the  farmers 
in  the  Corn  Belt  can  Uve  within  their 
base  acreage,  which  they  will  have  any- 
way on  their  farms. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
farmer  who  Uves  within  his  allotment, 
under  the  Senator's  proposal,  with  the 
same  production  per  acre.  Would  he  re- 
ceive more  money  than  if  he  operated 
under  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee?      

Mr.  mCKOnLOOPER.    Indeed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  With  that  ntmiber  of 
acres  and  with  the  support  price  pro- 
vided by  the  committee 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  With  the  bUl 
as  it  comes  from  the  c(»nmittee,  he  would 
have  to  operate  with  further  reduced 
acreage  this  year.  Assuming  a  100-acre 
base,  he  would  have  to  cut  to  75  acres. 
If  he  received  90  percent  on  75  acres,  he 
would  not  get  as  much  money  as  he 
would  get  if  he  received  81  percoit  on  90 
acres,  if  he  elected  to  put  10  acres  in  the 
acreage  reserve. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  The  com  acreage  for 
this  year  has  already  been  aimounced. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Should  the  Senator's 
proposal  become  law  before  the  time  to 
plant  com,  it  will  mean  an  increase  m 
the  acreage  allotment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired.                

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. I  srield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

If  a  farmer  should  accept  the  further 
reduced  acreage  and  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  it  would  mean  that 
he  would  go  back  to  his  normal  average 
farm  base  acreage,  so  he  would  have 
more  acres. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  he  have  more 
acres  than  he  would  have  under  the 
present  acreage  announconent? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  but  the 
farmer  on  the  family  farm  who  had 
overplanted  would  be  brought  down  to 
the  normal  farm  acreage  base. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Madam  President. 
1 3^eld  myself  10  minutes.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment  in  its  present  form.  Sev- 
eral amendments  relating  to  com  were 
presented  to  the  committee  during  its 
deliberations,  and  every  time  a  proposal 
of  this  or  similar  nature  was  offered  the 
committee  voted  it  down.  A  proposal 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  HTmpmtrr]  to 
maintain  feasible  com  acreage  allot- 
ments so  as  to  place  com  in  a  category 
similar  to  cotton,  wheat,  peanuts,  and 
other  basic  crops.  In  the  ease  of  com, 
the  farmers  do  not  vote  on  whether  or 
not  they  should  have  acreage  allotments. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  fixes  the 
number  of  acres  to  be  planted  within 
the  commercial  com  area,  without  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  the  com  producers 
for  approval  by  referendum 'vote. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  fixed  a  mini- 
mum of  forty-nlne-mlllion-plus  acres  to 
be  planted  to  com.  As  I  recall,  if  a 
farmer  in  the  Corn  Belt  complied  with 
his  acreage  allotments,  he  would  receive, 
by  virtue  of  that  compliance,  a  price- 
support  loan  at  87  percent  of  parity. 

This  year,  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
as  it  is  written,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture annoimced  an  acreage  aUoUnent 
for  com  of  about  forty-three-million- 
plus  acres,  with  a  support  price  of  81 
percent  of  parity. 

What  would  the  pending  amendment 
do?  Instead  of  establishing  the  acreage 
allotment  for  com  at  a  realistic  level, 
the  amendment  seeks  to  permit  the  com- 
mercial com  area  to  be  allotted  a  mini- 
mtun  of  about  57  million  acres.  That 
amount  of  acreage  represents  no  reduc- 
tion whatsoever  from  prior  plantings — it 
is  about  the  average  that  has  been 
planted  in  the  com  area  for  the  past  5 
years. 

What  else  would  the  amendment  do? 
The  support  price  that  was  announced 
for  this  year.  81  percent  of  parity,  would 
remain  available  for  all  of  the  com  to 
be  produced  from  the  57  million  acres. 

My  friend  from  Iowa  states  that  the 
amendment  would  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  comgrower  to  get  into  the  soil- 
bank  program  by  forcing  him  to  put  15 
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p&reeni  of  Us  acres  either  into  the  acre- 
age rcaerve  or  the  coxuenraUon  reaerve. 

What  the  amemteent  doea  ia  to  per- 
mit the  com  farmera  In  the  eoramercial 
area  of  the  United  States  to  plant  57 
"»*"»<*"  acres  of  corn  if  they  deaire.  and 
to  take  their  15-percent  reduction  by 
particlpatinc  in  the  conaenration  reaerre 
profraa.  It  does  not  guarantee  any  re- 
duction In  the  com  acres,  because  the 
portion  of  the  farmer's  land  he  can  utl- 
llae  and  put  Into  the  soil  bank  need  not 
be  his  allotted  com  acres. 

Therefore,  as  I  see  it.  the  comgrower 
will  get  a  bonanaa.  He  will  be  able  to 
plant  as  many  acres  of  com  as  be  has 
planted  In  the  past,  and  the  average  for 
the  last  7  or  8  or  10  years  has  been  5< 
million  to  57  mllhon  acres  per  year. 

Not  only  does  the  aaaendment  cancel 
out  the  allotmoit  made  by  the  Secretary 
for  this  year,  not  only  doea  it  increase  it 
by  13  million  acres,  but  it  also  givea  to 
the  comgrowers  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  program  indefinitely  if  they  see 
fit  to  do  so.  If  the  amendment  fails, 
they  then  go  back  to  the  jMresent  law. 
which  would  mean  a  return  to  the  pres- 
ent program,  about  which  they  are 
complaining. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Madam  Preai- 
dentt  will  the  Senator  yirid? 

Mr.  ELLENDBR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER  I  merely  caU 
attaotion  to  the  fact  that  as  the  situa- 
tion eziata,  com  is  being  definitely  dis- 
criminated against.  If  the  f<N3iula  for 
supported  acres  were  applied  to  wheat, 
for  Instance,  which  has  a  protected  floor 
in  the  law  of  5A  million  aerea.  wheat 
would  have  lt.5M.00e  acree. 

If  it  were  ajH>lled  to  upland  oottoo. 
which  is  protected  at  17.391.000  acres  in 
the  law.  there  would  be  8.090.000  acres  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  The  base  cotton  limiUUon  is 
not  figured  on  an  acreage  basis,  but  on 
a  minimum  number  of  bates.  So  far  as 
wheat  is  concerned,  there  is  a  limitation 
of  ii  million  acres,  but  the  acreage  that 
haa  been  planted  by  the  farmers  ia  the 
commercial  wheat  area  in  the  past  has 
been  as  high  as  92  million  acres.  The 
overall  average  has  been  about  65  million 
to  06  million  acres  per  year.  Today,  the 
total  national  wheat  allotment  is  55  Ball- 
lion  acres.  Insofar  as  the  wheat  farmer 
la  eoneemed.  if  he  is  to  eome  into  the 
aereage-reserve  program,  he  must  take 
the  acres  put  into  that  phase  of  the  soil 
bank  from  the  55  million  acres.  In  the 
com  area,  under  this  amendment,  acres 
put  in  the  acreage  reserve  would  be  de- 
ducted from  a  historic  p»*wtiwj  ot  se  to 
57  million  acres — which  is  about  the  total 
acreage  allotment  for  the  commeivial 
com  area  enviaioned  by  the  amendment. 
The  commercial  com  area  would  be  able 
to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too.  so  to  speak. 

I  cannot  see  anything  fair  in  that.  I 
go  back  to  what  I  said  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted—and I  do  not  mind  being  inter- 
rupted— that,  under  the  pending  amend- 
ment, if  the  com  farmers  in  the  commer- 
cial com  area  of  this  Nation  are  desirous 
ot  having  discretionary  price  supports 
without  acreage  allotments  for  1957.  they 
can  vote  for  such  a  program  in  a  refer- 
endma  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary. 
If  they  fall  to  vote  for  such  a  program 


next  year,  under  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  the  situation,  they  would  go 
back  to  the  same  law  that  is  now  on  the 
statute  txwks.  and  which  they  say  does 
not  permit  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  soil -bank  program. 

When  the  matter  was  voted  on  In  com- 
mittee I  told  my  good  friend  from  Iowa 
( Mr.  HicKKMLOopKR  I  and  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  nimols  ( Mr.  DiaxaaB  1 
that  if  it  ware  poaaible  to  get  a  realistic 
number  of  acres  as  a  base,  not  the  his- 
torical plantings,  we  might  be  able  to  get 
together  on  something.  However,  if  the 
com  people  are  to  be  permitted  to  plant 
as  many  acres  aa  they  have  had  in  tlie 
paat  aad  then  receive  a  sunxart  prioe  oo 
pcoductioa  from  that  acreage  tor  thia 
year  at  81  percent  of  parity,  I  do  mA 
beheve  it  is  right. 

The  program  called  for  in  this  amend- 
ment is  an  Injustice  to  the  wheat  grower; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  an  tnjustiot  to 
every  producer  of  the  basic  commodities, 
other  than  corn. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Louiaiana 
yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  quea- 
tton.  

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  com 
farmer  la  being  discriminated  against 
now.  and  the  wheat  farmer  is  getting 
support  for  36  million  acres  more  ttian  is 
necessary  under  the  formula.  The  cot- 
ton farmer  ia  getting  support  for  10.700.- 
000  acres  more  than  the  formula.  The 
com  farmer  is  asking  only  for  sapport 
for  the  normally  uaable  nonsurphu  corn. 
The  com  farmers  are  not  producing 
great  surpluses  of  com. 

Mr.  KXENDER.  The  — ««**"»iiin  acre- 
age for  the  commercial  com  area  callod 
for  m  the  Senator's  amendment  Is  the 
average  annual  acreage  planted  daring 
the  past  10  years,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KLLKNDER  In  other  words,  with 
respect  to  the  wheatgrower.  he  must 
start  with  a  national  acreage  allotment 
of  55  million  acrea  and  take  some  of  those 
allotted  acrea  and  put  them  hito  the  acre- 
age reaerw.  Meanwhile,  the  pending 
ametMlment  would  permit  the  com- 
grower to  start  out  with  the  average 
amount  of  acreage  he  has  planted  each 
year  over  the  past  10  years — 55  miUion 
acrea.  Then,  he  makes  his  contribution 
to  the  soil  bank  from  that  aoMMmt  of 
acreage.  We  say  to  the  oorngrower.  "If 
3rou  want  to  put  up  to  15  percent  of  that 
a0K>unt  into  the  acreage  reserve,  you 
may  do  so.  but  you  do  not  have  to  do  It." 

The  amendment  provides  that  an 
acreage  equal  to  15  percent  of  his  baae 
acreage  must  go  into  the  soil  bank.  He 
still  has  an  option  of  putting  either  com- 
allotment  acreage  in  the  acreage  reserve 
or  other  tilled  land  In  the  oonservatitm 
reserve. 

It  atrikea  me  that  if  the  SezuUor  would 
propose  a  minimiiiw  acreage  allotment 
which  ia  reasonable,  say.  50  million  acraa. 
and  start  from  there  and  require  the 
placing  of  allotted  com  acres  into  the 
acreage  reserve,  that  might  be  reaaon- 
able.  Yet.  even  if  we  did  that,  we  would 
still  be  giving  to  the  com  farmer  a  better 
deal  than  has  been  given  to  the  wheat- 
grower,  the  peanutgrower.  or  in  fact. 


any  produeers  of  the  other  ba^ 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  program 
did  not  work.  The  farmers  could  not 
live  with  the  situation.  They  are  seed- 
ing 58  Vi  million  acrea  of  com.  We  do 
not  have  a  great  sunriua.  I  should  like 
to  make  them  eligible  to  put  15  percent 
of  their  acreage  mto  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  EL1.£NDER.  I  am  wUling  to  do 
so.  and  I  want  to  help  the  com  producers 
to  do  ao:  but  let  me  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  he  not  place  an  acreage  floor 
on  corn  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
norasal  annual  planted  acreage  in  the 
commercial  com  area. 

The  percentage  of  allotted  acres  la 
compliance  last  year  was  54.2. 

Mr.  TOUNG.  Madam  Preaident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louiaiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  ylekL 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Ia  It  not  true  that  laal 
year  the  wheat  farmers  brought  their 
production  down  to  approximately  the 
amount  of  our  domestic  needs  phis  ex- 
ports? The  surplus  wheat  over  thoao 
needs  was  10  miUion  or  15  million 
bushela. 

Mr.  ELLEN£«R.  That  is  eorreei. 
The  issue  I  am  trying  to  place  before 
the  Senate  Is  that  there  should  be  a 
provision  in  the  amendment  to  force  a 
certain  prrpmiUge  of  the  allotted  ooni 
acreage  to  go  into  the  acreage  reaerva. 

Mr.  YOONO.  I  think  any  wheat 
farmer  would  be  very  happy  to  haw  hia 
normal  wheat  acreape  reatored  aa  ia  pro- 
poaed  here  for  com  and  in  addition  a 
raise  in  price  support  levels. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  from  Louiaiana  yield? 

Mr.  KLLKNDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUS6ELL.  Am  I  correet  In  my 
recollection  that  com  is  the  only  baaie 
commodity  which  has  never  been  under 
marketing  quotas? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  was  a  proviaian 
tn  the  lav  relating  to  it.  but  that  waa 


Mr.  EU£NDBB.  That  ia  correct. 
Cora  haa  alwasra  had  a  high  ■»****11ng  in 
the  price-support  program.  This  ia  aa 
effort  to  make  them  stand  even  higher. 

Mr.  RUS8EU«.  One  farmer  can  plant 
com  under  loan  and  hia  ni»ighbor  «^n 
plant  all  he  wanta  to.  and  auffer  no  pen- 
alty whatever  for  it.  whereaa  the  prw- 
diieers  of  other  baale  «<r^«iw>^t^j^  ^|^ 
subjected  to  very  severe  penaltlea  if  they 
overplant  by  as  much  aa  half  an  acre. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
unfair  proposition.  It  means  taking 
money  away  from  the  produoera  of  other 
baalc  eommoditiea  who  have  already  been 
cut  to  the  bone  on  their  marketing  quo- 
tas and  are  severely  penalised  if  they  ex- 
ceed them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  what  I  in- 
tended to  emphasise  in  the  statement  I 
have  Juat  made. 

Madam  Preaident.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
that  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  would  cheerfully 
Join  Senators  from  the  corn-producing 
SUtes  in  permitting  their  farmers  to 
participate  In  the  soU  bank  If  they  should 
offer  a  reasonable  amendment.    If  w« 
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could  make  the  mb>imura  acreage  50 
million  acres,  or  even  51  miUion  or  53 
minion,  and  then  require  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  It  be  pat  into  the  acreage 
reserve,  that  might  be  reaaonaUe.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  equitable  to  offer  an 
amendment  providing  that  com  pro- 
ducers can  plant  the  same  number  of 
acres  they  have  been  planting  for  the 
past  10  years,  on  an  average,  and  receive 
the  same  support  price — 81  percent  of 
parity — as  if  they  reduced  their  acreage 
to  43  million  acres  and  ttien  In  addition 
let  them  get  by  without  being  required  to 
put  an  acre  into  the  acreage-reserve  pro- 
gram. , 

I  shall  oppose  the  amendmMit.  aind  I 
believe  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Conmilttee  wlD  oppose 
It,  as  well.  I  do  believe  that  if  an  effort 
were  made  to  make  the  base  acreage 
realistic,  the  amendment  would  have 
wide  support.  Forty-nine  mllUon  acree, 
or  even  51  milli<»)  acres,  would  be  all 
right  In  my  opinion.  But  it  would  be 
unfair  to  allow  the  com  producer  to 
plant  the  same  acreage  they  have  been 
planting  for  the  past  10  years,  on  an 
average,  and  then  not  force  them  to  go 
into  the  acreage  reserve  phase  of  the 
soil-bank  program.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  fair. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Dees  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  ^3  million  acres 
proposed  for  this  year  is  hot  realistic? 

Mr.  ELLENI^R.  I  so  stated  in  com- 
mittee. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HmcPHRrrl  proposed  an 
amendment  to  cancel  out  the  43-mlllion 
acre  allotment  and  make  it  49  million 
acres-plus. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Last  year's  quota. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  may 
say  that  in  my  State  the  com  program 
simply  is  not  w(M-king.  There  has  been 
almost  an  even  3  million  acres  planted 
every  year,  regardless  of  what  the  sup- 
port has  t>een.  To  go  down  to  2.200,000. 
which  would  be  our  share  under  the  43 
million  figure,  would  simply  mean  that 
we  would  not  have  compliance  by  the 
corn  farmers  this  ]rear.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator quoted  a  figure  of  54  percent;  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  for  the 
commercial  areas. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  my 
State  the  compliance  was  about  40  per- 
cent 2  years  ago  and  possibly  44  percent 
last  year.  But  the  program  is  not  work- 
ing and  the  result  Ls  that  there  is  Just  as 
much  corn  being  planted  every  year  in 
South  Dakota  as  there  has  been  in  the 
past  5  years.  They  try  to  break  up  the 
acreage,  but  nothing  is  being  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  reduction  of  pro- 
duction. 

All  the  Secretary  has  to  do  is  to  an- 
nounce the  acreage  allotment  pf  so  many 
acres,  and  the  farmer  must  comply  with 
that  acreage  allotment  in  order  to  bor- 
row the  support  price  previously  fixed. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCBR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louiaiana  has 
expired. 


Mr.  mSNDBR.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
as  the  Senat<v  from  Louisiana,  who  is 
the  ^lairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  has  said,  this  pro- 
posal was  discussed  in  considerable  detail 
in  the  Committee  on  Agrieoltare  and 
Forestry.  It  Is  a  very  tempting  amend- 
ment, particularly  to  Senators  who  are 
from  com  States.  But  also  it  is  the  key 
to  Pandora's  box  of  trouble. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Gemgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1  were  h«^  at  this  moment — he 
had  to  step  off  the  floor — because  in  his 
comments  he  put  his  finger  i^wn  what 
can  happen  if  we  proceed  in  this  kind 
of  expedient  manner. 

If  we  are  to  take  allotments  off  com, 
aiu!  if  we  are  to  let  com  farmers  seal 
any  amount  of  com  they  want  to  seal, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  if  we  impose 
allotments  upon  other  producers,  then 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should 
not  take  the  props  off  every  allotment 
In  the  biU. 

I  say  to  Senators  from  the  cotton 
States  if  the  amendment  be  agreed  to, 
there  will  be  no  reason  why  allotments 
should  not  be  removed  from  cotton, 
and  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
removed  from  wheat. 

Let  us  c<msider  the  amendment  a  lit- 
tle. Where  did  the  amendment  come 
from?  How  did  it  get  administration 
support?  A  few  we^cs  ago  the  admin- 
istration was  not  sure  it  was  in  support 
of  the  proposal  But  now  letters  have 
been  revealed  indicating  that  the  admin- 
istration supports  the  proposaL 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of 
one  thing.  This  is  a  1-year  amendment, 
for  the  year  1956.  Not  only  will  com  be 
harvested  in  some  parts  of  our  country 
around  September  and  October,  but  also 
votes  win  be  harvested  in  1958.  This  is 
an  election-package  amendment.  Let  us 
call  It  what  it  is.  After  1958  the  whole 
roof  can  fall  in  on  our  com  farmers, 
because  the  amendment  provides  that 
for  1956  there  will  be  58  mil]i<H]  acres  of 
com,  which  is  the  national  historical 
base. 

Each  farmer  has  his  historical  base 
of  com  acreage,  provided  he  puts  15  per- 
cent of  his  total  cultivated  acreage  into 
a  conservation  reserve  or  acreage  reserve. 
This  is  the  goal  for  any  farmer  under  the 
acreage-conservation  reserve. 

So  what  is  being  said  tn  the  amend- 
ment, very  frankly,  is  this:  "Mr.  Com 
Farmer,  plant  your  com,  fertilize  your 
fields,  double  yoiir  production,  and  you 
will  be  given  $1.40  a  bushel  on  all  the 
acreage  you  have  ever  had  as  an  histori- 
cal base  for  com." 

As  a  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  say  this  is  a  wonderful 
idea.  It  will  mean  that  the  com  farmers 
in  southern  Minnesota  will  be  able  to 
plant  all  they  can  get  on  their  acres, 
fertilize  the  land,  use  the  best  seeds,  and 
be  able  to  seal  all  of  it,  if  they  want  to 
do  so.  at  $1.40  a  busheL  U  this  is  the 
way  it  is  desired  to  run  a  farm  program, 
I  want  to  know  it. 

Madam  Preaident,  the  amendment  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  actual 
taking  of  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  an  electicm  year  in  an  eflOTt 


to  do  what  a  bin  introduced  by  the 
pmkae  Senator  frora  Oregon  CMr.  Nxu- 
BBaoEB]  propoeea  to  do.  except  that  the 
ataemtaient  Is  not  a  bipartisan  one.  The 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senatw  from  Ore- 
gon proivides  that  a  certain  amount  of 
money  shaD  be  taken  from  the  Treasury 
for  the  benefit  of  each  poBtical  party. 
Hie  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickewloopcr]  provides 
that  the  money  shaD  be  taken  out  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  boiefit  of  one  po- 
litical party. 

I  have  quH  behig  a  milquetoast  about 
diseusainr  amendments.  If  this  amend- 
moit  shall  be  agreed  to.  we  riiall  open 
up  and  complete  the  desta-uetitm  of  the 
farm  price-support  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELLi  Mr.  President.  wUI 
the  Senator^ yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  rose  a  moment  ago 
when  the  Senator  said  the  amendment 
would  benefit  the  farmers  of  his  State. 

Mr,  HUAJ»HREY.    For  1  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  1958.  But  over  the 
long  range,  it  not  only  would  destroy 
any  productive  farm  program;  it  would 
magnify  all  the  errors  which  have  been 
committed  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
commodities.  A  farm  program  could 
not  poasibly  be  maintained  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
aokitely  correct,  because  the  section  on 
page  6  reads: 

(b)  Not  later  tlum  December  15.  IQSC.  the 
Secretary  sliall  cooduct  a  lef  erendum  of  pro- 
ducers of  com  in  195a  in  th»  cooimerclal 
corn-producing  area  to  determine  whether 
stKh  producers  favor  a  prlee-support  pro- 
gram as  provided  In  subaectioa  (c)  of  thia 
section  for  tbe  1967  azKl  rabseqnent  crop* 
In  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided 
In  the  Agricultural  Adjustmexkt  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  and  price  support  as  provided 
in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  KotwKheianding  any  «th«r  provlaton 
of  law,  if  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  producers 
voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pur- 
suant to  subsectkxi  ( b )  hmtot  favor  a  prlce- 
sui>port  program  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section (c),  no  acreage  allotment  of  corn 
shall  be  established  for  the  commercial 
com-produdng  area,  for  any  county,  or  for 
any  farm,  with  respect  to  the  19&7  and  sub- 
■eqoent  crops,  and  prtoe  support  made  avaU- 
able  for  such  crops  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  detem^lnes  will  assist  producers  in 
marketing  com  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  but  not  encourage  the  nneconomle 
production  of  com. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  leg- 
islative gobbledygook?  It  means  that 
in  1956,  by  December  15.  a  farmer  will 
have  to  decide  whether  he  wants  to  con- 
tinue for  the  crop  year  1957  on  a  75 
percent  to  90  percent  of  parity  basis 
under  allotments,  or  whether  he  wants 
to  have  the  range  from  0  to  90. 

There  win  be  built  up  under  this 
amendment  such  confounded  surpluses 
that  there  will  be  only  one  choice  in  1957, 
even  if  allotments  are  given,  and  that 
is  to  cut  the  com  acreage  back  to  30 
minion  acres.  The  Secretary  win  have 
to  cut  it  back.  It  is  not  easy  to  talk 
about  this  amendment  in  the  Bght  of 
the  bonanza  it  offers  for  1  year. 

Mr.  BARKLETY-  Mr.  President,  wiU 
tbe  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  eonneetioD  with 
the  poMttde  cut.  would  the  com  fanners 
haye  to  cut  the  quota,  or  would  they 
•Imply  be  cut  back  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture? 

ifr.  HUMPHRXT.  They  would  itanply 
be  eul  back.  It  la  Intercating  to  note 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  thla 
year  announcert  the  com  aUotment  acre- 
age of  43  mlUlon  acres  at  Just  about 
the  ttme  the  aaModment  came  up  for 
discussion.  That  Is  what  I  call  rigging 
the  deck  or  stacking  the  deck.  In  other 
words,  the  com  allotment  program  has 
been  made  so  stringent  at  43  nUlllon 
acres  under  allotments  that  of  course 
It  wlU  noi  work. 

Mr.  BARXLKr.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  BMans  by  "rigging  the  deck." 
I  am  not  familiar  with  that  language. 

Mr.  HUMPHRST.  That  language  Is 
just  as  confusing  as  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLIY.  Whatever  it  means. 
U  means  the  farmer  Is  rigged  without 
his  own  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  It  means 
there  Is  a  Joker  in  the  deck. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  believe  I  now  get 
the  meaning  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  explain  it  in  more  definite  and 
precise  terms.  If  I  was  not  able  to 
explain  it  to  the  Senator  a  moment 
ago — indeed,  my  explanation  was  very 
poor — I  apologize. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  agree  that  a 
43  million-acre  allotment  simply  will  not 
work? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  it  will  not 
work.  I  know  it  is  not  Justified.  I 
know  the  Secretary  of  Agric\ilture  an- 
nounced 43  million  acres,  because  he 
did  not  want  it  to  work. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then, 
what  is  the  vxxritose  of  the  proposal? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  answer  is  that 
there  should  be  90  percent  for  corn, 
which  the  Senate  just  rejected.  Second, 
there  should  be  at  least  49  million  acres 
of  com,  which  is  a  reasonable  allotment. 
I  took  down  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  when  he  said.  "We  are  not 
producing  surpluses."  That  Is  true;  we 
are  not.  We  are  not  producing  surpluses 
of  corn.    We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  in 
public  that  we  have  a  monstrotis  surplus 
of  com.  But  his  agents  came  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  said  we  did  not  have  enough 
com,  even,  for  a  350-million  bushel  set- 
aside. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  said  we  are  not 
producing  surpluses.  He  said  fiirther 
that  56  million  acres  will  produce  nor- 
mal, usable  quantities  of  com.  If  56 
mllUon  acres  will  produce  normal,  usable 
quantities  of  com.  why  did  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu^  cut  back  the  acres  for  com 
production,  except  for  reasons  of  politics? 

I  do  not  mind  the  administration  buy- 
ing the  election;  but  If  they  are  going 
to  buy  It.  I  want  them  to  do  it  on  all 
commodities.  Let  them  stop  discrimi- 
nating. 


Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  election 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  see  any  reason  why  com 
should  receive  the  treatment  advocated 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  without  simi- 
lar treatment  being  given  to  the  feed 
grains,  such  as  grain  sorghum? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  None  at  aU.  lam 
hoiHng  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  offer 
his  amendment,  which  Includes  some 
controls,  as  a  substitute  amendment, 
and  which  Includes  the  word  "com." 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  knows  that  un  behalf  of  my- 
self, my  colleague  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
JoHMsoif].  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HoMPMasT).  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  (Mr.  Youmc),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1. 
I  have  offered  an  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  feed  grains,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  90-percent  supports.  I  sup- 
pose, in  view  of  what  has  already  hap- 
pened, the  support  price  will  have  to 
be  lowered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  Sen- 
ator make  it  75  to  90. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Or  80  percent  for  this 
year  at  least.  Our  amendment  provides 
that  farmers  who  participate  in  this 
program  must  lay  out  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  their  cultivated  acreage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  If  the  same  thing  ap- 
plied to  com,  does  not  the  Senator  think 
that  would  accomplish  what  we  are 
working  for? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Insofar  as  a 
workable  proposal  is  concerned,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
much  better.  I  think  the  soundest  pro- 
posal was  the  one  we  started  off  with, 
but  once  we  chop  off  the  head  of  the  bill, 
and  we  start  chipping  off  parts  of  the 
body,  we  are  not  going  to  make  the 
torso  look  better  by  chopping  off  an  arm. 

Let  me  state  what  we  have  before  us. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  said  the  com 
program  did  not  work  well  last  year. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  com 
program  did  not  work  well  last  year  was 
that  there  were  so  many  bushels  of  feed 
corn  produced,  because  we  did  not  have 
a  sensible  farm  program,  and  there  was 
competition  from  cheap  feed  grains, 
which  lowered  the  price  of  corn.  Fur- 
thermore, if  we  make  com  production 
imlimited.  we  shall  drive  feed  grain 
prices  down  even  more,  and  there  will 
be  com  and  feed  grains  available  for 
expanded  hog  and  livestock  production, 
and  there  will  be  a  greater  supply  of 
many  perishable  commodities,  hogs,  and 
other  livestoclc 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANI£3i.  If  the  amendment  on 
com  is  defeated.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  intend,  inasmuch  as  the 
cosponsors  of  the  proposal  are  willing. 
to  include  the  word  "com"  in  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  feed  grains, 
and  to  write  Into  the  amendment  lan- 
giiage  which  will  provide  a  program  to 
enable  farmers  voluntarily  to  retire  ad- 
ditional acreage  In  order  to  make  the 


program  work  as  to  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  an  amend- 
ment which  I  shoud  be  pleased  to  sup- 
port, and  one  which  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  offer,  because  I  think  we  ought  to 
vote  the  pending  amendment  down,  un- 
less we  want  to  see  commodity  after  com- 
modity destroyed  insofar  as  effective 
production  controls  and  an  efleeUvg 
price  support  program  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  utterly  shocked  bjr 
the  uniHInclpled  methods  being  used  by 
the  administration  on  the  farm  MIL  I 
want  to  review  very  briefly  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  sajrlng.  It  has 
been  talking  about  great  surpluses.  It 
has  been  saying  that  we  need  to  bring 
supply  Into  balance  with  demand.  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  accused 
everybody  In  the  country  of  doing  some- 
thing wrong  except  themselves.  I  sug« 
gest  one  Improvement  in  this  adminis- 
tration: "Go  take  a  look  In  the  mirror 
and  see  who  the  culprit  is." 

This  particular  administration  simply 
says  the  historical  base  of  56  million 
acres  shall  be  available  for  planting  com. 
and  the  acreage  reserve  sections  of  the 
soil  bank  shall  be  available  to  the  56 
million  acres. 

The  pending  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides that  farmers  shall  be  given  open  in- 
vitation to  plant,  plant,  and  plant  for  1 
year,  and  fertilize,  fertilize,  and  fertilize 
for  1  year,  and  after  the  1  year,  after 
certain  persons  have  gotten  back  into 
the  White  House  and  into  the  Congress, 
then.  Mr.  Farmer,  beware.  Beware  of 
these — well,  I  like  the  Greeks  too  well,  so 
I  cannot  lise  that  quotation — beware  of 
these  Republicans  bearing  gifts.  Beware 
of  this  Trojan  horse.  Beware  of  the  ef- 
fort to  mutilate  a  farm  program.  It  has 
already  been  hacked  into  small  bits — at 
least  a  part  of  the  program  has  been — 
and  if  we  want  to  destroy  the  whole  pro- 
gram, all  we  have  to  do  is  to  do  it  com- 
modity by  commodity.  I  have  worked 
too  hard  for  a  farm  program,  and  believe 
in  it  too  strongly,  to  let  that  happen. 

In  committee,  while  some  of  us  dis- 
agreed on  price  support  levels — and  we 
had  our  arguments — the  same  ones  who 
disagreed  on  price-support  levels  surely 
recognized  that,  if  we  were  to  have  a 
price  support  program,  there  had  to  be 
controls  unless  we  were  going  to  provide 
supports  ranging  from  0  to  90.  But 
when  support  levels  are  set  at  between 
75  and  90  percent,  especially  if  one  be- 
lieves that  90  percent  support  prices  are 
incentives  for  production,  then  without 
controls  we  shall  only  invite  economic 
trouble  and  production  surpluses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  deeply  concemed  that  we  find  our- 
selves tnrlng  to  legislate  on  commodities 
year  by  year.  I  considered  a  2-year  ex- 
'tension  in  title  I  as  a  basic  mintiwum 
No  farmer  can  plan  the  use  of  his  land 
on  a  year-by-year  basis.  No  farmer 
can  plan  long-term  operations  of  his 
farm  on  a  year-by-year  basis.    He  buys 
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■Michluciy.  eonstroete  bwlWlngs.  and 
takes  loog-tenB  kians.  Be  has  to  be  able 
to  look  ahead  a  bttle  and  see  irtiat  the 
price  structure  may  be. 

The  particular  «'"*"^mfnt  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  simply  says  that  for  1966 
certain  farmers  are  to  ba  inaaied  la  what 
appears  to  be  a  rather  generous  way. 
Of  course,  what  H  really  says  Is  that  wv 
are  gofaig  to  lower  price  rapport  from 
to  percent  by  10  or  9  percent,  but  the 
fanners  art  golnr  to  be  given  more  acre- 
age to  plant. 

Mr.  PrsBldait.  ttmt  will  only  redosUa 
and  only  aggrayate  what  this  aihnhrts- 
tratton  says  Is  the  No.  1  problem— eor- 
ploses. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  of  the 
Iburth  estate  that  this  administratiMi 
stands  guilty  of  dupUcitir,  hypocrisy,  and 
pcditical  conniyery  of  the  wont  kind. 
The  admtnMrattan  has  told  the  Aaerl- 
can  people  for  years  that  we  have  smr- 
ploses.  and  that  surphises  are  destroy- 
ing agriculture  and  maktog  the  agri- 
cultural situation  unbearable,  llien  the 
administration  backs  a  proposal  that  will 
Bfiake  surplnsea  mount  up  like  the  Alpa. 
Anyone  who  can  vote  for  the  amendment 
can  do  so  for  only  one  reason,  namely, 
that  he  believes  that  for  1  year.  In  order 
to  get  over -the  election  hump,  anything 
goes — anything  goes. 

I  conclude  by  saying  if  there  is  one 
lobby  that  needs  to  be  investigated  by  the 
Congress,  it  is  the  executive  branch. 
Indeed  it  needs  to  be  mvestignted.  I  have 
never  seen  such  deals,  such  slick  deals. 
Flexlble-prlce-supports  price  supports 
are  slippery  deals. 

Mr.  President,  I  protest  this  kind  of 
politics  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
this  kind  of  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  LMr. 
HickknlooperI. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  Senator  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  frpm  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  in  our  committee  we  dis- 
cussed this  particular  amendment,  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  It  would 
not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  farmers 
concemed  turned  absolutely  loose  so  far 
as  acreage  is  concerned,  and  then  re- 
ceive all  the  benefits.  That  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

Remember,  we  have  already  voted  so 
far  as  90  percent  of  parity  is  concerned, 
but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  mat- 
ter in  regard  to  the  cotton.  With  the 
gadgets  contained  in  the  bill,  the  price 
supports  will  not  go  from  90  to  85  per- 
cent, but  from  66  down  to  80  percent, 
hi  reality.  That  is  what  is  being  done 
to  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  Nation.  We 
say  to  the  com  farmers.  "Do  not  agree 
to  any  quotas.  Do  not  come  in  and  play 
the  game  as  farmers  of  other  commodi- 
ties play  it.  but  we  give  to  you  addi- 
tional benefits  that  no  other  commodity 
has."  If  we  are  to  start  doing  that  in 
our  farm  program,  we  shall  find  that 
there  will  be  a  great  many  headaches. 


Tliere  wUl  be  hcadadies . 
tloD  win  go  to  ex  ti  ernes. 

I  hokl  in  my  hand  a  letter  eattng 
this  partietilar  amendment  to  my  at- 
tention. We  are  not  fooling  the  people 
of  this  Nation  with  amendments  such  aa 
thla.    What  does  the  latter  say? 

The  FRXaiDIMO  UFFICKH  (Mr. 
DoOTLMlntheehair).  Tbetteeoftha 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  haa  ex- 
piieu. 

Mr.  ELLENUBR.  Mr.  President.  X 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  

The  PREBXDIMO  OfTICBR.  Tha 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  laeof- 
Biaed  for  2  mora  — *rnitfr. 

Mr.  JOHNSTOir  off  Sooth  CaroMna. 
Mr.  President,  the  letter  from  Mr.  E.  H. 
Agnew.  president  of  the  Sotith  Carotins 
ntrm  Bureau,  reads  as  follows: 


that  they  doBt 


CUaouM*  Fa8M  BamAv.  Imc 
Colitmkte.  B.  c^  WtStnmm  M,  iSSg. 
OUM  D.  JoHMno*. 

WuaiJifiom,  D.  C. 

Umim.  BwrnAoom:  BackiMcl  w  •  eopj  of  tha 
F«aniBi7  27  lMu«  ot  the  Amcrieui  Farm 
BuTMU  Oaclal  News  Lettc*.  W«  are  prood 
that  yow  picture  U  not  on  tbe  frank  pa^B 
among  the  eeven  leaders  Uated  as  aghitti^y 
iot  Atacrlcan  Farm  Bureau  ieglsiativa  pro- 
posaU  at  present  In  the  Senate. 

Tour  attention  is  Invited  specificaUy  to  tlw 
front-page  lead  article.  "ZUinoie  Parmeta' 
RaUy  Brings  11,000  to  Protest  Farm  Bill." 
Tour  particular  attention  to  invited  to  paga 
24  where  this  article  U  marked  with  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  of  President  Otto  Steffey. 
ot  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau,  as  to  what  tm 
said  to  this  vast  11.000  throng. 

1&.  Steffey  says.  "There  is  a  proTlslon  in 
the  law  for  a  mintanum  allotaaent  below 
which  acreage  of  wheat  and  cotton  *'anTir\^ 
be  cut  but  there  is  no  such  provision  regard- 
ing com  acreages."  Since  the  law  providea 
only  for  voluntary  acreage  allotments,  there 
Is  no  need  for  minimum  allotments  because 
fanners  are  not  compelled  to  comply.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  corn  fanners  for  the  most 
part   disregard   allotments   any   year. 

With  this  in  mind,  you  should  ever  be  con- 
actous  of  the  fact  that  this  whole  American 
Farm  Bureau  proposed  legislative  jn-ogram 
with  mpect  to  support  prices  and  the  soil 
bank  is  purely  a  Republlean-Farm  Bureau 
eoaUtion  deal  primarily  in  the  com  belt  to 
tbe  almost  total  disregwd  of  farmers  in  other 
sections  of  tbe  country. 

Tou  will  note  also  that  Mr.  Steffey  says 
"corn  farmers  wiU  not  participate  in  such 
a  program" — meaning  a  marketing  quota 
program. 

If  ttoe  Ufttag  of  the  com  allotments  for 
1956  will  help  to  decrease  com  surpluses 
then  tt  is  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  eora 
farmers  have  traditionally  paid  xk>  attention 
to  allotments.  The  real  purpose  of  this  deal 
would  be  to  make  every  acre  at  a  farm  in 
the  com  belt  eligible  for  hlgb  payawnts  In 
the  sou  bank  pUn  and  every  other  acre  not 
put  into  the  soU  bank  cUglMe  tar  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  under  support  price.  IT  this 
isnt  Just  about  a  perfect  set-ap.  I  cannot 
waU  imagine  one.  Can  yov  ptetise  every 
southern  cotton  farm  without  aerea«e  altot- 
ments  for  1066.  every  act*  ellglbie  for  lUgn 
payaianU  under  the  first  proviaton  otf  the 
sou  bank  ptan.  and  cotton  aUglbla  for  a 
minimum  75  percent  of  parity  amipuri  prtea 
with  a  prospeeUva  pledge  by  the  praaldenk 
and  the  administration  of  iaeone  at  least 
as  high  as  the  iacoma  from  eotton  in  1886? 
This  woxild  be  a  comparabla  deal  to  whaa 
is  proposed  by  the  BepubUcana  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  com. 

Any  effort  to  control  the  tise  of  diverted 
acres  would  not  afliect  com  growera  in  tba 
commercial  com  area  for  the  very  reason 


mm  to  eUglMltty  for 
■^•af  of 

biis  farm 
la  tbe 
ferio 
put  into  the  soil 

10  acfM  on  a  lOO'Scre , 

90  aersi  weald  be  eligible  for  planting  in 
cofw  and  at  tbe  same  time  having  stipport 
price.  As  appUed  to  a  100-aere  eotton 
farm— and  tbe  mwenm  cetWm  aBetiuaat  in 


Macnsor  ic 

BWHt  propoMla  1  accw  af  av  i«. 

allotaMaS  woiikl  be  ta^itead  to  ba  put  !• 
tba  sou  bank  In  order  to  qualliy  for  suppert 
price.  Any  other  acres  on  ootton  farm  put 
Into  the  soil  bank  would  reoefre  payment 
at  a  leaser  rate  beesuse  of  a  teaeer  estimated 
prodaeUve  value.  Cotton  anotmenta  ar« 
ao  sman  now  that  it  la  hardly  possfbla  to 
live  nadcr  eztoUnc  eondktiona  wtth  mamn 
allotment.  To  be  forced  to  give  soaae  of 
ttie  farm's  allotment  away  aa  a  farther  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  support  price  la 
perfectly  preposterous. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law, 
eora  growers  have  exactly  the  kind  of  pro- 
gnun  Unt  Uiey  want.  Addition  of  the  so«- 
bank  provtelona  at  the  «*nM»  oaaamtttae  bffl 
woold  round  out  for  them  a  perfect  program. 
They  stanpty  are  not  satisfied  to  rvm  tbeir 
own  business  and  let  other  peoplea  business 
alone,  they  are  determined  to  run  the  whole 
show. 

Anything  being  thrown  out  as  bait  fot 
some  kind  of  a  compromise  to  weaken  the 
position  of  the  supporters  of  the  Senate  eom- 
mlttee  bill  does  not  stand  to  cost  tbe  eora 
bett  farmer  anything  at  alL  Whatever  vot- 
ing strength,  if  any,  that  they  may  gala  by 
such  sld»-cwaM>U>g  and  so-called  halt  is 
just  so  mxich  victory  for  theaa  because  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  lose  and  actually 
they  are  not  giving  anything  at  all  to  win 
a  vote  if  they  can  find  one  tn  the  Senate. 

Thla  ia  further  dear-cut  evidence  at  the 
facts  that  I  have  been  relating  to  yon  an 
along  that  this  whole  thii«  is  a  Republlean 
aaidwcst  eora-farmer  ^al.  If  this  battle  ia 
lost  in  the  Senate,  then  these  ia  no  hope. 
If  supporters  ot  the  Senate  eommlttaa  bill 
win  without  crippling  amandmcnta.  then  ttia 
chance  is  afforded  for  this  bill.  If  and  when 
passed  by  the  Senate,  to  be  referred  to  a 
Senate -Hooee  conference  committee  for 
Ironing  out  the  dtSerei 


If  the  Senate  canunlttee  bill  Is  saceasmuy 
amended  to  provide  for  the  type  charges  be- 
ing demanded  by  tlM  Bepnbilrana  and  the 
American  Farm  Bxireau.  then  there  would  be 
no  chance  for  a  conference  action  but  the 
bill  would  have  to  go  to  the  House.  Then 
the  ciiaace  for  any  constraetive  IcgWatlcni 
in  this  field  would  be  out  as  far  as  1950  la 
the  Itapvblleaxia  would  have 
a  major  vlekary  and  aewad  up  the 
Midweat  vote  in  1956  elecUosia. 

Tikis  would  definitely  put  Dcaocrata  on 
the  defensive.  1  sm  not  one  who  fear*  a 
veto  by  the  President  at  tO-percent  support 
prices  aa  eontatnad  In  provtstona  of  the  Sen- 
ate canunlttee  bllL  Att  the  talk  about  a 
entlal  veto.  In  my  hmrdBle  optnlon  Is 
ttan  plain  bluff.  If  the 
President  should  veto  sack  a  tail,  then  the 
BcpubUcans  could  rls^Mf  uUy  be  charged  with 
having  blocked  enactment  of  any  constrae- 
tive farm  legislation  at  this  session  in  ttma 
for  1956.  Therefore;  the  (»ly  tiaaooe  that 
the  Democrata  have  to  put  tha  BepubUcana 
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to  tb*  flnurta 
of  Xbm  bUl. 


OB  tbo  datomlv*  Is  to 
ttols  flonat*  eommtttM 

•onth  OwoUiui  ran 
Sovtta  Caralliui  taroMfs  In  gnMral  ar*  eount- 
lac  upon  you  sundliic  to  tb*  nek  and  flfbt- 
lug  to  ttM  last  dlteb  on  this  daal  boeauaa  It 
taoMi  tha  only  taopa  for  any  daoant  auiMMrt 
prleaa  and  farm  tnooma  from  our  major  eaah 
crop  In  1986.  Our  cotton  aUotmmta  arc  al- 
ready cot  to  tha  legal  minimum  with  no  hop* 
for  any  additional  and  we  must  live  with 
tbam.  We  are  elmply  not  In  position  to  live 
with  these  aUotted  acres  plus  a  drastic  cut 
In  the  price  of  cotton  which  would  come 
certainly  with  a  reduction  In  support  prices. 

Kindest  regards. 
Tours  sincerely, 

X.   H.   AONTW, 

Freaident. 

ICr.  President,  they  realize  what  is 
taking  place  here.  The  people  of  the 
Nation  are  not  fooled  when  an  amend- 
ment such  as  the  pending  one  is  pulled 
out.  In  my  opinion  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  open  the  door  for  cotton 
to  be  turned  loose  and  for  wheat  to  be 
turned  loose  and  for  all  the  other  com- 
modities to  be  turned  loose;  and  it  will 
also  provide  for  them  the  various  and 
sundry  things  provided  in  the  bill  at 
the  present  time.  But  as  to  all  the  other 
commodities,  those  who  produce  them 
will  be  required  to  abide  by  their  allot- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beau.]. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  statement 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record;  and 
then  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxccMD.  as  follows: 

8rATKicxitT  ar   SzNAToa  Bxau. 

We  in  Maryland  are  proud  to  have  our 
State  known  as  the  Free  State. 

We  are  also  proud  of  the  way  In  which 
our  citizens  live  up  to  the  ^rreat  traditions 
reflected  In  that  Inspiring  title. 

When  we  have  been  threatened  with  regu- 
lations which  would  stifle  our  free  spirit, 
we  have  fought. 

We  are  fighting  now. 

rrom  all  parts  of  the  Free  State  of  Mary- 
land I  have  received  letters  and  telegrams 
stating  that  our  freedom-loving  farmers 
want  the  right  to  till  their  own  lands  with- 
out burdensome  regulations,  restrictions,  and 
red  tape. 

■very  communication  has  Included  the 
same  general  sentiment — "eliminate  the  90 
percent  rigid  support  provision  from  the 
farm  Mil." 

To  date  I  have  not  received  one  single  com- 
munication from  any  Free  Stater  who  ex- 
preased  approval  of  high,  rigid  supporta. 

ICany  argumenta  have  been  offered  before 
thla  body  on  both  sides  of  the  prlce-sup- 
porta  Issue,  but  the  most  eloquent  com- 
menta  on  the  subject  come  from  the  farm- 
ers themselves  the  practical  Undowners 
whose  business  It  Is  to  make  a  living  within 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  which  they  feel 
Is  their  American  birthright. 

Here.  then,  are  aamples  at  what  the 
'araers  o(  the  Maryland  free  State  are 
saying: 

W.  A.  Ctooksey,  president,  and  C.  K.  Wise, 
Jr..    aaeretary-treaaurer,    of    the    Maryland 


yarm  Barwra.  lae.:  '^e  are  oppowd  to 
tlon  101  and  section  103  that  relnatat*  rtgld 
90-peroent  stipporto  on  the  baale  crops.  This 
wartime  program,  carried  through  years  ol 
peaee.  stlmuUted  overproduction  and  built 
up  the  huge  surpluses  that  now  depreas  farm 
prlcea.' 

Herbert  R.  Hoopes.  master  of  the  Marytond 
State  Orange:  "Kven  though  I  can  see  ths 
need  for  something  to  correct  the  constantly 
falling  level  of  farm  Income.  It  doesn't  make 
sense  to  me  to  go  back  to  the  old  policy  which 
was  at  le<ist  partly  responsible  for  the  mess 
we  are  In  now." 

Oeorge  C.  Slagle.  manager-secretary  of  the 
Frederick  Chamber  of  Commerce:  "The  en- 
cloeed  resolution  •  •  •  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Frederick  Chamber  of  Conuneroe,  Inc.  •  •  • 
That  we  adhere  strictly  to  a  policy  of  flexible 
price  supporta  that  is  dependent  upon  the 
supply  on  hand.  Our  excess  stockpile  of 
commodities  on  hand  at  present  is  a  direct 
result  of  rigid  90-p«rcent  support  in  the  past 
that  was  left  in  effect  too  long  by  sealous 
politicians  in  a  futile  effort  to  help  farmers.'  " 

Ralph  W.  Ferguson,  president,  and  Robert 
P.  Heavner.  secretary -treasurer,  of  the  Alle- 
gany County  Farm  Bureau :  "We  of  the  Alle- 
gany County  Farm  Bureau,  representing  the 
farmers  of  our  county,  ask  you  to  oppose  a 
bill  now  before  you  to  continue  90  percent 
rigid  price  supports." 

Ed^ar  A.  Kalb.  of  Woodlawn.  Md.r  "As 
chalrmsn  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Baltimore  County  Farm  Bureau,  I  have  been 
requested  by  the  members  to  contact  you 
and  ask  your  support  to  vote  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  90  percent  of  parity  control." 

T.  Reld  Hutchlna,  president  of  the  Calvert 
County  Farm  Bureau :  "Calvert  County  Farm 
Bureau  urges  you  oppose  the  90-percent  rigid 
support  provision  in  new  Senate  farm  bill." 

Olenn  C.  Dudrow.  legislative  chairman  of 
the  Talbot  County  Farm  Bureau:  "341  mem- 
bers of  the  Talbot  County  Farm  Bureau  want 
the  90-percent-parlty  clause  stricken  out  of 
the  farm  bill." 

Stanley  E.  Lankford.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Somerset  County  Farm  Bureau :  "Our  county 
farm  biireau  is  unanimously  opposed  to  90- 
percent  rigid  price  supporta  for  the  next  2 
years  as  prop>08ed  In  a  new  farm  bill." 

J.  Herbert  Carter,  president  of  the  Queen 
Annes  County  Farm  Bureau:  "Request  elimi- 
nation of  90  percent  parity  from  farm  bill." 

Florence  V.  Riggs.  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Women  of  the  Queen  Annes  County 
Farm  Bureau:  "We  want  flexible  supporta." 

J.  H.  Shockley,  president  of  the  Worcester 
County  Farm  Bureau:  'We  oppose  90  percent 
of  rigid  support." 

John  B.  Astle.  member  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Cecil  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau :  "We  urge  the  ellminaUon  of  90  percent 
parity." 

Floyd  Buser.  chairman  of  the  executive 
conunlttee  of  the  Allegany  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau: "Please  vote  to  eliminate  rigid  pr\C9 
supporta  at  90  percen<  of  parity." 

Oeorge  E.  Wright,  president  of  the  Wicom- 
ico County  Farm  Bureau :  "Would  appreciate 
yoiu-  support  for  elimination  of  90  percent 
parity  • 

O.  Emerson  Blshoff.  president  of  the  Gar- 
rett County  Farm  Bureau:  "We  hope  you 
will  vote  against  rigid  price  support  at  90 
percent  of  parity  for  farm  producte." 

Edward  N.  Derr,  chairman  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  Carroll  County  Farm 
Bureau:  "The  Carroll  County  Farm  Bureau 
asks  your  assistance  in  opposing  the  passage 
of  the  90  percent  rigid  price-support  bill." 

William  O.  Coxon.  president  of  the  Kent 
County  Farm  Bureau,  Inc.:  "We  favor  flex- 
ible supporta." 

PhlUp  R.  Hogue.  chairman  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  Queen  Annes  Farm 
Bureau:  "Request  elimination  of  90  percent 
parity  from  farm  bill." 


Mormaa  Plk«.  prwtdmt  of  th«  Talbot 
County  Farm  Bureau :  "Plaaae  ellmlnat*  tli« 
90-pereMit  cUuee  In  the  farm  bUl." 

H.  Jones  Baker,  Jr..  prealdent  of  ttaa  How- 
ard County  Farm  Bureau:  "Vote  for  eliml" 
nation  of  90  percent  rigid  price  supporta." 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Olotfelty.  prealdent  of  the  Aa- 
aoclated  Women  of  the  Oarrett  County  Pann 
Bxireau:  "We  would  like  to  go  on  record  a* 
favoring  flexible  price  supporta." 

Oeorge  A.  Stiles,  president  of  the  Waah- 
Ington  County  Farm  Bureau:  "Please  vota 
against  90  percent  rigid  price  support." 

Maxwell  Hanklns.  chairman  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  Harford  County  Farm 
Biveau:  "Harford  County  Farm  Bureau  op- 
posed to  rigid  price  support." 

William  V.  Riggs.  president  of  the  Queen 
Annes  County  Republican  Club:  "Ellminata 
90  percent  of  parity  from  the  farm  bill." 

Letcher  L.  Colona,  vice  prealdent  of  the 
Maryland  State  Farm  Bureau:  "We  dont 
want  90  percent  rigid  support." 

Lloyd  Balderston.  of  Colore:  "I  am  a  farm- 
er and  realize  the  economic  unsoundneaa  of 
the  continuation  or  reenactment  of  a  rigid 
90  percent  parity  support  price  on  the  three 
main  agricultural  crops." 

Earl  D.  B?ard.  president  of  the  Carroll 
County  Farm  Bureau :  "Carroll  County  farm- 
ers believe  that  much  of  the  dlflleulty  farm- 
ers face  todsy  Is  due  to  too  high  support 
prices  over  the  past  years,  and  continuing 
such  supporta  will  only  make  things  worse, 
rather  than  improving  them." 

William  N.  Ensor.  Jr.,  of  Manchester :  "The 
90  percent  support  program  will  put  all 
farmers  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government  and 
will  certainly  eliminate  the  InltlaUve  of  free 
enterprise." 

John  E.  Scbell.  Jr.,  of  Frederick:  "Moat  of 
the  farmers  with  whom  I  have  talked  now 
realize  that  nexlbllity  in  support  of  farm 
Income  Is  essential  to  a  program  to  success- 
fully reduce  the  enormous  and  costly  sw- 
plus  hanging  over  the  market." 

Amos  E.  Reeder,  of  Boonsboro:  "We  farm- 
ers feel  that  the  rigid  price  supporta  of  the 
past  are  the  cause  of  the  mess  we  are  In 
today." 

W.  H.  Hovermale.  of  Rohrersvllle :  "I  be- 
lieve as  a  farmer  and  citizen  that  flexible 
price  supporta  are  more  benefldal  and  eco- 
nomical for  all  the  people." 

Richard  S.  Bllger,  of  Baltimore  County: 
"I.  for  one  of  many,  disapprove  the  90-per- 
cent parity  bill.  No  one  other  than  a  vote 
seeker  will  vote  for  more  surpluses  and 
greater  cost  to  the  taxpayer." 

Mary  A.  Burr,  of  North  East :  "There  seems 
to  be  a  lot  of  clamoring  for  a  return  to  90 
percent  of  parity.  This  may  be  politically 
expedient,  but  certainly  high  price  supporta 
will  not  solve  the  farmers'  problems." 

O.  William  England,  of  Rising  Sun:  "Pleaae 
eliminate  high  parity." 

F.  D.  Zlegler.  Sr..  of  Denton:  "Oppose  90- 
percent  parity  coming  up  with  farm  bill." 

C.  Frank  Boyle,  of  Hlllsboro:  "Request 
elimination  of  90  percent  price  supporta." 

N.  K.  Kef auver.  Jr..  of  Frederick :  "Request 
vote  for  elimination  of  90  percent  rigid  price 
support." 

N.  B.  Wilkinson:  "I  am  very  much  op- 
poeed  to  high  rigid  farm  support.  Obvious, 
ly.  if  that  was  the  answer,  we  would  not  have 
a  farm  problem." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirkscnI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
artistic  ire  and  the  classic  indignation 
of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, never  cease  to  entrance  me.  But 
I  am  a  Uttle  distressed  that  it  would 
appear  that  suddenly  this  bill  is  to  be 
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»  poUtleal  meMitre.  I  hcq^e  not.  There 
has  never  been  anything  partisan  about 
a  bushel  of  com  or  a  busb«l  of  wheat. 
I  think  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  in  all  earnestness  and  all  sin- 
cerity interested  in  finding  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  If  we  are  not.  and  if  we 
are  going  to  put  a  political  tag  on  the 
bill.  I  suppose  we  can  Just  cease  our 
labors  now.  because  then  I  would  be 
rather  dubious  about  the  result. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  cotisider 
for  a  little  the  genesis  of  the  amendment. 
I  recall  that  when  I  came  back  after  a 
brief,  but  necessary,  absence,  I  conferred 
with  a  nuinber  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
They  indicated  to  me — certainly  it  was 
not  in  confidence — that  the  bill,  as  re- 
ix>rted,  was  deficient  insofar  as  com  was 
concerned.  If  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee with  whom  I  talked  would  like 
to  disclaim  that,  I  am  willing  to  retract 
the  statement.  But  I  think  it  was  rather 
well  agreed.  I  recall  my  conversations 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
He  said.  "We  shall  see  if  something  can 
be  done  about  com,  because  that  ts  a 
weakness  in  the  bill." 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  a  weakness,  by 
confession,  then  certainly  we  are  in  court 
and  in  good  order  and  with  clean  hands 
in  asking  for  something  for  the  com 
crop  and  the  Com  Belt.  No  cotton  can 
be  raised  there,  as  you,  Mr.  President, 
well  know,  for  you  live  in  the  Com  Belt, 
too.  No  tobacco  can  be  raised  there. 
No  peanuts  are  raised  there.  Our  great 
problem  is  the  competition  we  get  from 
feed  which  Is  raised  on  diverted  acres  in 
probably  30  States  of  the  Union.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  a  corn-hog 
problem  today,  and  we  might  as  well  be 
realistic  about  it.  Altogether,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  we  hope  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  the  problem. 

When  I  came  back.  I  conferred  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LoopER]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Young).  I  talked  casually, 
as  I  recall,  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  ThteI.  I  talked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
EllcndbrI.  We  hoped  that  together  we 
could  find  an  answer  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  problem? 
First,  let  me  say  that  all  of  us  are  inter- 
ested in  the  soil  (sank.  I  do  not  know 
very  much  about  t>anking,  but  I  know  it 
is  not  possible  to  run  a  bank  unless  de- 
posits of  money  are  made  in  it  now  and 
then.  The  operations  be^in  with  some 
capital  and  surplus;  but  there  must  }ae 
deposits  in  the  bank,  in  order  to  keep  it 
going,  because  everyone  knows  that  there 
will  be  withdrawals. 

In  the  case  of  the  soil  bank,  dollars  are 
not  deposited.  Instead,  a  farmer  is  told. 
"Deposit  your  acres  and  we  will  pay  you 
a  little  interest  on  them ;  we  will  pay  you 
a  little  sum  for  depositing  your  acres  in 
the  soil  bank."  The  farmer  must  be 
given  a  little  starting  point  as  an  incen- 
tive. The  real  problem  has  been,  and 
the  reason  why  the  farmers  in  the  Com 
Belt  have  not  complied  on  many  occa- 
sions is,  that  the  com  farmer's  base  was 
t30  small  as  a  starting  iMse.    I  think  the 


ehainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Agrleal- 
ture  and  Forestry  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  ELLENIKR.    I  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wUh 
to  be  entirely  fair.  He  felt  that  43  mil- 
lion acres  was  too  low.  He  talked  about 
SO  million  acres.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  historic  acreage,  which  is 
56  million  acres.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  exactly  right  about  that. 

I  make  this  suggestion:  This  amend- 
ment could  be  taken  to  conference  and 
could  be  modified  there,  if  Uiat  became 
necessary.  But  since  we  have  had  so  small 
a  compliance,  it  is  obvious  from  the  rec- 
ord that  our  com  farmers  have  not  been 
willing,  thus  far,  to  deposit  acres  in  the 
soil  bank.  So.  BCr.  President,  in  this  bill 
we  seek  to  give  them  an  incentive. 

How  shall  we  do  that?  If  we  say  to 
the  com  farmer,  "You  begin  with  43 
million  acres."  he  cannot  do  it;  he  has  to 
have  something  on  which  to  live.  This 
is  a  matter  of  the  survival  of  the  farmers, 
because  their  taxes  are  high.  So  if  we 
say  to  them.  "We  will  have  you  begin 
with  an  allotment  of  43  million  acres." 
they  will  rebel;  they  will  say,  "We  cannot 
make  it." 

Then.  Mr.  President,  whence  are  the 
acres  to  be  deposited  in  the  soil  bank  to 
come?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would  in- 
sure the  failure  of  the  soil  bank  and  its 
insolvency  from  the  very  word  "go,"  un- 
less we  were  to  give  the  corn  farmers  in 
the  10  or  11  corn-producing  States  some- 
thing of  an  incentive. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  wedded 
to  56  million  acres.  I  have  not  discussed 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hick- 
ENLOOPEBl.  whether  that  amount  of 
acreage  should  be  reduced  somewhat. 
But  we  do  know  that  if  the  heart  of  this 
bill,  which  is  the  soil  bank,  is  going  to 
succeed,  and  if  it  not  going  to  die  by  the 
spectral  hand  of  insolvency,  even  Ixfore 
the  bill  can  be  signed,  tliere  must  be 
come  incentive. 

So  we  find  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee agreeing  that  something  must 
lie  done. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  quarrel  too 
sharply  about  the  56  miUion  acres.  If 
the  conference  committee  wishes  to  re- 
duce that  amount,  perhaps  it  should  be 
reduced.  The  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  YouMcl,  said  that  56  million 
acres  might  be  too  high.  I  rememlier 
that  when  we  discussed  the  matter  at  the 
dinner  table,  rather  recently,  we  talked 
about  50  million  acres  or  51  million  acres. 
I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular  figure. 

But  if  the  soil  bank  is  not  to  go  into 
foreclosure  even  before  it  gets  under- 
way, then  we  must  be  realistic  about  the 
matter,  and  we  must  have  a  better  start- 
ing point,  and  we  must  have  some  incen- 
tive for  the  farmer. 

That  incentive  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary because  of  the  feed  competition. 
The  departmental  figures  will  show  that 
the  cheap  feeds — grain  sorghums,  barley, 
and  oats — are  the  equivalent  of  800  mil- 
lion bushels  of  com.  We  cannot  com- 
pete with  cheap  feed.  If  we  can  fatten 
a  hog  on  grain  sorghum,  we  do  not  need 
com.    If  we  can  fatten  him  on  barley. 


we  displace  com.  If  we  can  fatten  him 
on  ground  oats,  we  di^laee  com.  and  the 
com  remains.  When  the  com  remains, 
and  the  price  goes  doim.  we  shatter  the 
hog  market. 

It  was  said  here  today  that  there  is  no 
price  support  on  livestock.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Com  determines  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  hogs.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  problem  knows  that  10  or  11  bushels 
of  com  equals  100  pounds  of  hog  meat. 
That  formula  is  as  (dd  as  the  Nation. 
So  we  get  back  to  com.  It  is  the  largest 
cusp.  It  is  the  biggest  money  crop.  It 
runs  more  than  3  billion  bushels  a  year. 
Billions  of  bushels  of  com  are  fed  as 
grain.  To  be  sure,  a  litUe  of  it  gets 
into  industry.  A  little  is  used  for  com 
sweeteners  in  some  of  the  disUlleries  in 
the  Corn  Belt.  But  com  is  essentially  a 
grain  crop,  to  he  fed. 

So  the  livestock  structure  is  predicated 
on  com.  And  so  we  get  back  to  where 
we  started — an  admitted  weakness  in  the 
bill,  which  the  committee  admitted — 
rightly  so,  and  in  good  grace. 

I  admire  the  chairman  for  the  candor 
with  which  we  were  able  to  discuss  this 
qiiestion  informally,  and  I  salute  him 
for  the  diligent  job  he  has  done  on  the 
bill.  I  know  that  he  sees  some  benefits 
for  com,  as  distinguished  from  other 
crops,  tut  I  should  point  out,  I  think,  in 
all  candor,  that  we  have  not  been  on  the 
advantageous  end,  because  by  law  we 
set  a  minimum  of  55  million  acres  for 
wheat.  If  wheat  had  l)een  treated  under 
allotments  as  com  was  treated,  wheat 
would  be  down  to  18  million  acres. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  the  Senator  speakin? 
of  domestic  needs,  or  does  he  include  the 
average  export? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  is  the  entire 
crop.  Minimums  were  established  for 
rice,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  other  commod- 
ities. There  were  minimums  beyond 
which  we  could  not  go.  but  we  did  not 
set  such  a  minimum  for  corn. 

I  ask  Senators  to  be  fair.  Let  us  locS 
at  the  entire  problem,  and  not  start  pull- 
ing it  apart  in  one  direction  or  another, 
to  see  whether  this  commodity  or  some 
other  commodity  is  going  to  get  an  ad- 
vantage. I  seek  only  to  do  the  fair 
thing.  Some  of  these  commodities  have 
not  been  nearly  as  distressed  as  com. 
That  is  where  most  of  the  protests  are 
coming  from. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  political  bill. 
I  wish  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had 
not  intruded  those  particular  sentiments 
and  continued  an  attack  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  I  know  of  no  man 
in  my  acquaintance  who  has  greater 
moral  stamina,  integrity,  and  impeccable 
honor  than  has  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. He  is  charged  with  actions 
which  have  a  political  motif  and  a  sinis- 
ter political  design.  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  that  is  further  from  the  heart 
and  mind  of  Ezra  Benson  than  that. 

His  entire  lifetime  has  been  dedicated 
to  agriculture.  He  started  as  a  young- 
ster. He  was  a  fanner,  a  farm  sulviser. 
and  a  farm  economist  at  the  University 
of  Idaho  and  in  his  own  State  of  Utah. 
He  has  conferred  all  over  the  world  with 
the  leading  agricultural  economists.    U.i 
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became  «n  expert  tn  agricultural  exten- 
sion work.  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  word  fall 
from  the  lips  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  would  indicate  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  put  this  great  segment  of  the  pub- 
lic upon  the  poUUcal  block.  I  simply  do 
not  believe  it.  Moreover.  I  think  it  is 
entirely  unfair  to  make  such  charges. 

lir.  WUXtlDKR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELAjESDER.  As  I  have  stated  on 
many  occasions,  it  is  not  my  purpose  now. 
nor  was  it  my  purpose  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  committee  for  consideration. 
or  during  the  hearings,  to  involve  this 
legislaticm  in  politics.  I  want  only  to  do 
the  best  thing  for  our  farmers. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  says 
that  he  is  not  wedded  to  the  acreage  des- 
ignated, that  is.  to  the  57  million  acre 
base.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  might  get 
somewhere  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
agree  on  a  reasonable  base  and.  in  addi- 
tion, instead  of  having  the  15  percent 
to  be  placed  on  the  soil  bank  consist  of 
any  tilled  acreage  on  the  farm,  that  per- 
omtage  going  into  the  acreage  reserve 
could  be  fixed  at  8  or  10  percent  of  that 
acreage  which  is  planted  in  com  with 
any  remainder  going  into  the  conserva- 
tion reserve.  But  I  cannot  agree  to  the 
system  of  attempting  to  make  it  possitxle 
for  the  com  farmers  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  to  plant  the  full  measure  of 
their  hlst<Nrical  acreage,  and  then  say  to 
them.  "We  will  support  your  production 
at  81  percent  of  parity,  and  all  you  have 
to  do  Is  to  put  other  acreage  equal  to  15 
percent  of  your  base  acreage  into  the 
conao-vation  reserve."  I  believe  that 
wouM  discriminate  against  the  prodxKer 
of  other  ImsIcs.  I  am  hopeful  that  any 
com  amendment  we  may  adopt  will  re- 
quire that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
base  acreage  be  placed  in  the  acreage  re- 
serve, and  a  certain  percentage  in  the 
conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  the  basis  of  the 
ovendl  historic  acreage,  I  presume  some 
figure  could  be  arrived  at  which  would 
be  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  fnun  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  3^eld  a  more  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  difference 
might  be  adjusted;  but  so  far  as  the 
mandatory  inclusion  of  acres  is  con- 
cerned, frankly  I  think  the  whole  desire 
has  been  to  get  away  from  the  mandate, 
from  compulsion.  The  soil  bank  will 
never  be  worth  a  nickel  unless  it  repre- 
sents acres  voluntarily  contributed  by 
the  farmer.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  fine 
provision  for  com,  and  for  a  referendum. 
That  will  give  the  farmer  an  opportunity 
to  get  himself  out  from  under  Govern- 
ment control.  The  farmer  wants  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  without  feeling 
the  repressive  and  heavy  hand  of  Oov- 
emment  upon  him. 

So  far  as  the  basic  figure  Is  concerned. 
I  suppose  a  figure  could  be  agreed  upon. 
Bowever,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  in  the 


position  of  compelling  the  farmer  to 
make  a  deposit  in  the  soU  bank,  because 
if  we  undertake  to  compel  him.  perhaps 
he  win  forget  to  do  it.  on  the  ground 
that  he  does  not  like  compulsion. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  be  adopted,  because  the 
acreage  level  can  still  be  modified  in 
conference  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  any  unused 
time.         

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  frmn  Louisiana 
wish  to  yield  to  any  other  Senator? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes, or  as  much  time  as  he  may  require, 
to  my  colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MARTm). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  now  being  considered  by 
the  Senate  is  most  important  to  the 
farmers  of  my  State.  Before  comment- 
ing on  the  important  provisions  of  this 
amendment  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  work  done  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Tradition- 
ally the  farmer  is  noted  for  his  hard- 
working and  conscientious  qualities.  He 
appreciates  those  same  ca))abilities  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  After  conducting  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  Washington  this 
committee  took  to  the  road  to  obtain 
the  first-hand  opinions  cif  the  farmers 
themselves.  Conducting  hearings  in  17 
different  cities  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  they  heard  wit- 
nesses from  47  different  States.  On  the 
26th  of  October  last  year  the  committee 
held  hearings  in  Dea  Moines,  the  capital 
city  of  Iowa.  I  am  certain  the  farmers 
of  Iowa  were  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  to  appear  in  front  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Some  of  us  do  not 
agree  with  all  portions  of  the  bill  that 
was  recommended  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee but  certainly  none  of  us  will  dis- 
pute the  great  industry  and  devotion  to 
duty  displayed  by  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

In  this  respect,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  aill  pardon  my 
understandable  pride  in  the  work  done 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickxn- 
LooPESl.  We  are  extremely  proud  of 
him  in  Iowa.  We  are  fortunate  indeed 
to  have  a  man  so  dedicated  to  serving 
the  farmer,  represent  lev.- a  on  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  is.  in  fnct.  not  a  com- 
plicated one.  The  result  of  the  amend- 
ment is  simply  this:  in  1956  instead 
of  having  the  so-called  acreage  allot- 
ments in  the  Com  Belt  for  com  acres, 
we  substitute  for  it  a  farm -base  acre- 
age. This  farm-base  acreage  for  the 
Nation  will  be  the  average  acreage  which 
has  been  planted  in  com  in  1953.  1954, 
1955.  It  will  be  allotted  to  counties  of 
the  commercial  Com  Belt.  The  county 
allotment  will  be  distributed  to  the  hi- 
dividual  farmers  of  each  county  by  giv- 
ing consideration  to  good  land-use  prac- 
tices and  to  the  individual  farmer's 
actual  record  of  acres  planted  to  com 
over  the  last  S  years.  It  means  we 
will  base  participation  in  the  soil  bank 
on  the  traditional  planting  base  of  some- 


thing over  56  million  acres,  instead  of 
the  allotment  base  of  approximately  43 
million  acres. 

As  I  shall  indicate,  the  4S-milllon-acre 
allotment  base  is  totally  unrealistic  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  very  small 
percentage  of  farmers  complied  with  the 
allotments  last  year.  With  a  farm-base 
acreage  of  something  over  56  million 
acres  as  provided  in  this  amendment  we 
will  have  a  plan  that  can  and  will  be 
workable  and  successful  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  the  com  farmer  will 
be  required  to  do  two  things  In  order 
to  qualify  for  price  supports  in  1956.  He 
must  sUy  within  the  farm-base  acreage 
and  he  must  put  into  the  soil  bank  an 
acreage  of  tillable  cropland  equal  to  15 
percent  of  his  farm-base  acreage. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  farm  bill  now  being  debated  is 
that  portion  that  deals  with  the  creation 
of  a  soil  bank.  I  was  particularly  happy 
to  see  this  attack  on  the  farm  problem 
incorporated  into  the  bill.  If  I  may  look 
back  for  a  few  moments.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  a  hasty  trip  I  made  from 
Iowa  to  Washington  on  the  7th  of  May 
1954.  I  was  campaigning  in  Iowa  at  the 
time,  but  I  made  this  special  trip  to 
Washington  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
was  supporting  H.  R  8858.  a  bill  I  had 
introduced  in  the  House  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  soil  bank.  At  those 
hearings  I  made  the  following  statement: 

I  beUevc  ttaftt  thU  mpproacb  to  tbe  prob- 
lem of  adjiuting  farm  produetloo  to  •trac- 
tive demaad  boUU  much  prumlaa.  C«rt»iniy 
It  U  far  better  to  atore  fertuity  In  the  aoU 
than  to  produce  cropa  beyond  market  needs 
including  neceaeary  carryover  and  then  have 
aucb  surpluees  hang  over  the  market  ••  • 
prlce-depret>8lng  factor  that  llmlta  farmers* 
opportunttiea  to  get  a  better  Income. 

I  was  in  favor  of  the  general  principles 
of  a  soil  bank  at  that  time.  I  am  still  in 
favor  of  these  principles.  At  that  time 
I  felt  that  a  soil  bank  held  much  promise 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  farmer.  I 
feel  the  same  way  today.  To  borrow  a 
few  lines  from  one  of  the  classics  of  lit- 
erature I  come  to  praise  the  soil  bank, 
n3t  to  bury  it.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
sincerely  believe  that  if  we  pass  S.  3183 
without  the  vitally  important  amend- 
ments introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa,  Senator  Hickkn- 
Looru,  we  will  be  preaching  the  funeral 
sermon  for  the  sell  bank  as  it  applies 
to  the  midwestem  and  com  farmer. 

We  must  be  extremely  careful  In  con- 
structing the  final  pattern  of  the  farm 
bill.  From  the  support  that  the  general 
outlines  of  the  soil  bank  plan  has  re- 
ceived from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  support  is  bipartisan 
and  almost  uncontested.  I  think  that  is 
a  true  reflection  of  the  feeling  of  the 
Nation's  farmers.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  farmers  with  whom  I  have 
talked  in  the  last  several  months  are  in 
favor  of  the  general  provisions.  From 
the  day  we  adjourned  last  August  until 
we  reconvened  in  January  I  spent  my 
time  traveling  the  crossroads  and  paths 
of  Iowa.  I  found  great  support  of  a  soil 
bank.  But  I  am  desperately  afraid  that 
the  present  plan  as  it  was  recommended 
by  the  Senate  committee  will  not  and 
cannot  be  effective  in  the  Midwest.    In 
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turn  this  eould  reflect  on  the  whole  idea  feed  so  the  farmer  does  not  look  to  mar-  During  that  period  of  time  there  have 
of  a  soil  bank  and  the  final  result  might  ket  price  support  when  he  figures  the  been  planted,  almost  uniformly  8  mil- 
well  be  the  complete  repudiation  of  an  number  of  acres  he  will  plant  In  com.  lion  acres  of  com  each  year  regardless 
idea  that  many  of  tu  believe  holds  great  Also,  the  farmer  realizes  that  a  drastic  of  what  the  allotment  has  been.  Last 
promise  for  the  American  farmer.  reduction  of  com  acreage  would  mean  year  the  allotment  for  South  Dakota  was 

I  was  particularly  glad  to  hear  the  that  com  woiUd  surrender  its  feed  mar-  2.726.000  acres.   Nevertheless,  there  were 

statement  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  ket  to  other  crops  produced  in  other  planted  3.069.000  acres.    That  S-milUon- 

HicxKHLOorat  1  delivered  on  the  floor  of  areas.  acre  flgiu-e  runs  right  through  tbe  years, 

the  Senate  referring  to  the  special  prob-  This  is  a  serious  problem.    The  sever*  The    comgrowers    have    planted    that 

lems  of  the  com  farmer.    This  Is  not  an  ity  of  it  Is  Increased,  however,  by  the  pro-  number  of  acres  each  year.    They  have 

instance  of  a  particular  industry  re-  visions  of  the  soil-bank  bill  as  it  was  an  investment  in  the  machinery,  such  as 

questing  special  consideration  because  recommended  by  the  Senate  committee,  com  pickers,  and  they  must  try  to  meet 

of  a  difficult  situation.     Com  is  hot  a  Section  215  of  S.  3183  provides  that  no  expenses.     If  they  get  a  reduction  to 

markeUng  crop  and  it  should  not  be  person  shaU  be  eligible  for  payments  2.319.000,  as  they  would  under  the  43 

treated  in  the  precise  manner  that  the  under  the  soil-bank  program  with  re-  million  total  for  the  country,  it  would 

marketing  crops  are  handled.    No  feas-  spect  to  any  farm  for  any  year  in  which  mean  that  there  would  be  less  compli- 

Ible,  working  method  for  enforcing  quo-  the  acreage  of  any  basic  agricultural  ance  than  there  has  been, 

tas  on  com  has  been  developed  because  commodity  other  than  wheat  on  the  farm  Last  year  the  compliance  was  about 

com  is  largely  consumed  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  un-  44  percent.    The  point  the  junior  Sen- 

Itself.    As  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  der  Utle  m  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust-  ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MaitzmI  has  just 

recalled.  Congress  recognized  that  quo-  mmt  Act  of  1938  as  amended,  or  the  made  is  one  that  is  worth  keeping  in 

tas  would  not  work  on  com  when  it  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  mind.    If  these  farmers  are  forced  out 

repealed  the  authority  for  com  quotas  larger  of  the  farm  wheat  under  such  of  compliance  by  being  unable  to  live 

in  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1954,  passed  2  title  or  15  acres.    That  means  the  com  with  their  com  allotments,  they  will  be 

years  ago.  farmer  must  comply  with  the  43  million  denied  the  benefits  of  the  soil  bank  pro- 

The  com  farmer  has  been  through  a  ^^*  acreage  allotment  for  1956  in  order  gram,  and  the  soil  bank  will  be  denied 
trying  period  during  the  last  several  ^  qualify  for  the  soil-bank  payments,  the  benefit  of  their  compliance.  It  will 
years.  From  1953  to  1955  millions  of  ^'  *^**'  means  the  soil-bank  program  is  mean  that  at  least  70  percent  of  the 
acres— 17  million  of  them— were  taken  doomed  to  failure  in  the  commercial  com  com  farmers,  and  perhaps  80  percent  of 
out  of  wheat  and  cotton  production.  A  Producing  area,  just  as  many  of  the  them,  in  South  Dakota,  will  not  be  in 
lion's  share  of  these  acres  went  into  the  farmers  did  not  comply  with  the  50  mil-  compliance  and  will  be  subject  to  what- 
productlon  of  other  crops  that  compete  ^"^  acreage  allotment  in  1955.  Many  ever  additional  penalties  may  be  imposed 
with  com  The  result  of  this  develop-  n»ore  of  them  will  not  comply  with  the  upon  them  because  of  that 
ment  has  had  most  unfortunate  effects  estimated  acreage  aUotment  for  1956.  i  have  a  host  of  letters  on  this  sub- 
on  the  com  farmer.  Less  com  was  used  ^  *^"^  ^^°^  *''  niillion  acres  to  43  ject.  The  one  tJiought  which  runs 
as  a  feed  and  com  supplies  reached  un-  n^UUon  acres  in  2  years  is  bad  enough,  through  all  of  them  is  that  they  must 
preccdented  heights.  Under  the  formula  ^"*  *^  ^  *^®°  °">'"®  »«vere  than  it  ap-  have  an  income  of  at  least  $5,000  a  year 
in  the  production-adjustment  laws  for  P**"  on  the  surface.  Thirty-seven  in  order  to  meet  fixed  costs  and  living 
determining  the  acreage  of  com.  allot-  counties  have  been  added  to  the  com-  expenses.  They  cannot  do  it  if  they 
ments  were  forced  down  from  approxi-  n»ercial  com  producing  area  and  only  have  a  com  acreage  reduction  such  as 
mately  57  million  acres  to  approximately  ^  counties  dropped.  This  means  the  the  43  million  acre  allotment  which  has 
50  million  acres  in  1955.  The  outlook  *3  million  acres  is  not  only  13  million  been  indicated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
for  this  year  is  even  more  foreboding.  1«»  than  2  years  ago  but  it  also  hasto  culture. 

The  allotment  for  1956  will  be  approxi-  <^^*^  *°  additional  35  counties.     The  The  facts  are  simple.    The  only  con- 

mately  43  million  acres  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  me  that  structive  proposal  we  have  before  the 

For  several  years  the  acreage  planted  21600  acres  were  dropped  but  1.236.750  Senate    to   meet   the   situation   is   the 

to  com  in  the  commercial  com  produc-  ''^"l^**"*-,^        „  k     w                   -^n  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

ing  area  has  remained  relatively  sUble.  I  believe  the  soil  bank  program  will  Iowa  [Mr.  HicimfLOOPXRl. 

I  refer  to  the  following  table  to  show  J^^'"'^  ^  l""^*'^  L'*!"vl*  ",  "^  *°  *  ^  ^^  committee  has  something  else 

how  close  the  total  acreage  conforms  *°"*  ^*^  toward  stabihzing  farm  econ-  to  suggest,  such  a"*  a  56-mllllon  or  50- 

to  the  traditional  57  million  acre  com  ^^     ?"^*'  "^^.^  ^  S^^*^  "J«  '^^^"^  mimon-acre  base  for  the  entire  countiy. 

DlantinK  base-  ^  work.    It  must  be  given  the  oppor-  let  them  bring  it  forward.    However,  in 

tunity  to  fimction.    Hinging  participa-  the  absence  of  anjrthing  else,  the  Senate 

Acreage  pUnted  to  com  in  the  $40  coynties  y^n  ^^  tj,g  compUance  to  the  severely  has   the   responsibility  of   providing   a 

Ire."^             '^'^^'^'^   '^rn-productng  ^^^ced  com  acreage  allotm^ts  in  the  com  picture  with  which  the  farmers  can 

commercial  Com  Belt  imposes  such  a  live.    Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment 

'^llm                                           57  iTTo  000  burden  on  the  com  farmer  that  he  will  will  be  adopted  since  nothing  else  is  be- 

2947 ■ 85  885  000  ^^^  comply.   I  Sincerely  hope  the  Senate  fore  us  to  meet  what  is  admitted  to  be  a 

i»48lIII""IIIII"IIIII~III   5«!937!ooo  adopts  the  amendments  introduced  by  real  problem  by  the  chairman  of  the 

1»4»"IIII"I"IIIIIII"I1III   58!42«!ooo  my  senior  colleague,  and  that  the  com  committee.     For   the   solution   of   the 

19S0 63.304,000  farmer  of  the  Commercial  com  produc-  problem   we   have  before  us  only   the 

1981 55, 982.  COO  ing  area  is  given  the  chance  he  so  richly  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

*•** -  ^-  o*®  °**  deserves — the  chance  to  be  a  part  of  the  Iowa. 

55S J?  i73"m2  ^^^  ^^^  program.  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.   Mr.  President. 

l»wirir"IIiriI"liriri"II   ST^aw.'Soo  M^-     HICKKNIjOOPER.    Mr.     Presl-  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

----  dent,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  junior  Kansas. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.    The  Senator  from  South  I>akote.  Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President,  I  wish 

time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex-  j^     CASE    of    South    Dakota.    Mr.  to  concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the 

P'****-                        ^^  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  has  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield  1  more  been  said  indicates  that  the  bill  is  inade-  CasxI     regarding    the    com    situation, 

minute  to  my  colleague.  quate  so  far  as  the  com  situation  is  con-  Kansas  State  is  not  a  great  com-grow- 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  President,  cemed.   The  chairman  of  the  committee  ing  State.    Its  com  acreage  is  only  2  or 

these  acreage  aUotmenU  have  been  in  has  said  that  he  agrees  that  the  base  of  2V^  million. 

effect  in  the  com  area  for  the  last  2  43  million  acres  is  unrealistic.    There-  In  the  situation  which  confronts  us 

years.    Compliance  with  the  allotments  fore,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  we  need  to  w(M-k  out  a  program  that  will 

has  been  very  low.  however.    Approxi-  senate,  and  possibly  upon  the  Commit-  be   fair   and   just,    I   was   v«t   mu<* 

mately  60  percent  of  the  com  produced  tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  pro-  pleased  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

in  the  Com  Belt  last  year  was  produced  pose  something  which  will  meet  the  situ-  [Mr.  DnucsxN  1  make  the  statement  that 

without  regard  to  the  price-support  pro-  ation.  he  felt  43  million  acres  do  not  constitute 

gram.    This  is  not  surprising.    As  I  have  So  far  as  my  own  State  is  ecmeemed.  a  premier  base,  and  that  we  should  get 

indicated  com  Is  produced  largely  for  I  have  the  figures  for  1951  through  1956.  together  on  a  figure  which  will  be  fair 
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•nd  which  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to 
the  aoll  bank  but  also  to  the  acpricultural 
inrosram  as  a  whole.  I  hope  8(Hnethins 
will  be  worked  out.  If  not  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  then  In  the  Committee  on 
Acrieulture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  XLLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mxn<i>T.l 

Ifr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
when  he  was  presenting  his  amendment 
in  his  initial  speech,  this  is  an  amend- 
ment which  has  been  evolved  through 
the  thinking  of  the  Com  B:lt  and 
through  the  deliberations  of  our  com- 
mittee for  well  over  a  month. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [&fr.  Hickxn- 
rconal  presented  it  in  various  forms 
ffl*A  nx  different  times  on  the  occasion 
of  the  committee's  consideration  of  the 
farm  bilL  At  one  time  it  was  defeated  by 
a  tie  vote  in  committee.  At  other  times 
it  was  defeated  by  bigger  margins.  I 
irofced  against  the  alternative  com  pro- 
posal, and  in  favor  of  the  90  percent  price 
aupports  for  com.  although  I  did  it  with 
aome  reservations,  and  with  the  state- 
ment that  if.  on  final  analysis,  and  after 
exploring  the  situation  as  it  related  to 
the  fanning  of  cam  in  the  com  area,  it 
ooukl  be  shown  that  the  com  farmer 
would  get  a  bigger  net  income  f  r<»n  the 
Hlckenlooper  approach  than  from  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  we  had  it  incor- 
porated in  section  101,  before  it  was  elim- 
inated by  the  recent  yea  and  nay  vote.  I 
reserved  my  right  to  change  my  mind. 

I  went  out  to  South  Dakota  and  con- 
sulted with  a  great  many  farmers  on 
what  was  then  the  issue,  which  was 
largely  the  question  of  whether  they 
would  prefer  to  have  com  supported  as 
we  had  it  in  section  101.  at  90  percent. 
with  the  necessary  acreage  redxictions. 
«r  whether,  as  an  alternative,  they  would 
prefer  to  have  the  81  percent  price  sup- 
port, with  the  right  to  farm  their  full 
blstorie  com  acreage,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, would  be  about  56  million  acres. 
divided  upon  the  usual  basis  among  the 
various  counties  in  the  various  States  in 
the  eommercial  oom  area. 

I  found  at  that  time  that  there  was 
considerable  indecision  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  back  home  on  this  particu- 
lar point.  We  are  now.  however,  con- 
fronted with  quite  a  different  decision. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
bar  a  roUoUl  vote,  which  I  strenuously 
(H>Posed  and  which  I  continue  to  think 
was  unwise,  section  101  has  been  deleted 
from  the  bllL  We  no  longer  have  as  an 
alternative  to  a  price-support  program 
at  81  percent  on  a  restricted  number  of 
acres  the  other  proposal  of  90  percent 
on  a  far  smaller  number  of  acres  than 
that.  We  are  now  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  the  restrictions  on  acres  in 
the  proposed  legislation  would  hold 
with  81  percent  price  suppcMts  unless  we 
adopt  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment, 
which  would  expand  the  com  acreage 
available  to  this  coimtry  to  an  average 
of  the  average  of  normal  com  farming 
before  we  began  a  process  of  reduction 
of  com  acres. 

On  that  basis  it  seems  to  me  that 
every  Senator  coming  from  an  area 
which  raises  com  at  all  should  be  in- 
terested in  supporting  the  amendment 


now  before  us.     I  certainly  expect  to 
support  it. 

It  appears  that  we  are  approaching 
the  whole  farm  program  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  section  101  on  a  sort  of  guerrlla 
warfare  basis.  It  was  on  that  basis.  I 
suppose,  that  some  of  our  cotton  friends 
left  us  on  the  recent  vote.  At  least,  we 
are  talking  about  com  now.  and  this  is 
a  guerrilla  warfare  approach  to  the  prot>> 
lem  of  com.  It  figures  out  a  method  by 
which  I  believe  com  farmers  throughout 
the  commercial  area  will  be  assured  of 
at  least  as  much  cash  income  their  crop 
this  year  as  they  would  have  received 
even  though  we  had  been  able  to  keep 
in  the  t>ill  the  overall  90  percent  pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  more  in  the  current 
crop  year. 

I  am  still  disturbed  about  where  we 
will  be  after  the  current  crop  year  4s 
over.  I  would  much  prefer  a  referen- 
dum if  it  would  provide  that  the  farmer 
would  be  given  a  choice  at  the  end  of 
1956  between  the  Hickrjilooper  81  per- 
cent unlimited  production  program  and 
the  90  percent  price  supports  with  some 
kind  of  acreage  control.  But  since  that 
is  not  incorporated  in  the  bill.  I  cannot 
contrive  any  very  good  method  by  which 
we  could  give  the  farmer  that  particular 
choice  by  referendum.  However,  at  the 
worst,  the  com  farmer  would  be  no  worse 
off  if  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
Hlckenlooper  amendment  during  1956 
than  he  would  be  if  we  compel  him  to 
accept  both  a  reduction  in  acres  and  a 
red\iction  of  price  support  below  90-per- 
cent levels. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Hlckenlooper  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENIiOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  13  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  9  min- 
utes. 
SxvzHAL  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
relinquish  my  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
sent  to  the  desk  an  .amendment  in  the 

nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  Chzxt  Clkxx.  On  page  35.  be- 
tween lines  14  and  15.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Minimum  National  Ackbaoc  AixontKim  fob 
1956  AN9  1057  COKN  Cbops 

Sac.  405.  Section  328  of  the  Agrleulturml 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  M  amended,  la 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  acreage  allot- 
ment of  com  for  the  1958  and  1957  crops 
shall  not  be  less  than  49  mUllon  acres  In 
the    commercial    corn-prcduclng    area." 

On  page  35.  line  16.  strike  out  "405" 
and  insert  "406." 

Mr.  HUMPRHEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  modify  my  amendment  by  strik- 
ing out  on  line  8  "and  1957",  changing 
"crops"  to  "crop",  and  then  adding  the 
referendum  provision  which  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Hlckenlooper  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Hlckenlooper  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  modifying  my  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  adding  a  sec- 
tion providing  for  a  referendum  at  the 
end  of  the  crop  year  of  1956. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Has  all  time 
expired  on  the  Hlckenlooper  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re« 
mainlng  time  has  been  relinquished  by 
both  sides. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  this  a  new 
substitute  with  an  hour  to  each  side 

allowed  for  debate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  wheth- 
er the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  pertinent  to  the  language 
of  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  this  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  it  has  been  modified. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  being 
changed.  Mr.  President.  The  truth  is 
the  other  part  of  the  amendment  did 
not  get  to  the  desk,  so  I  sent  up  the 
remainder  of  it  and  merely  added  an 
amendment  which  is  in  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  Is 
now  being  offered  as  a  sutntitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  It  Is. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OWICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The  CHixr  Cuuc.  On  page  35,  be- 
tween Unes  14  and  15.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

MuvuruM  National  Acheagc  Allotmdcts 
ram  1956  Cokm  Caop 

Sbc.  406.  (a)  Section  328  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follow:  "The  acreage  al- 
lotment of  corn  for  the  1956  crop  shaU  not 
be  less  than  50  million  acres  In  the  commer- 
cial corn-producing  area." 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  15.  1956,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  oC  pro- 
ducers of  com  In  1956  In  the  oommerdat 
corn-producing  area  to  determine  whether 
such  producers  tmrar  a  price-support  pro- 
gram as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  for  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops  in 
lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  19S8,  as 
amended,  and  price  support  as  provided  in 
section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  <a  1949, 
•s  amended. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  iX  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  producers 
voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pxir- 
suant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof  favor  a  price- 
support  program  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section (e) ,  no  acreage  aUotment  of  com  shall 
be  establlahed  for  the  eommercial  corn-pro- 
ducing area,  for  any  county,  or  for  any  farm. 
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with  reepeet  to  the  1967  and  subeequent 
crops,  and  price  support  made  available  for 
such  crops  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  assist  producers  in  market- 
ing com  In  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
but  not  encourage  the  uneconomic  produc- 
tion of  com. 

On  page  35.  line  16.  strike  out  "405" 
and  insert  "406." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  considering  the  substitute 
amendmenta  en  bloc? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  sub- 
stitute amendmenU  will  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sutxti- 
tute  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota.     

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  raise  a  point  of  order  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  this  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  a  point  of  order 
will  not  be  in  order  until  the  expiration 
of  the  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  simplify  the  matter,  so  that  we 
will  not  waste  our  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  a  ruling  by  the  Chair  on  the 
question  which  was  raised  as  a  point  of 
order,  as  to  whether  the  amendment  is  in 
order.  It  is  not  an  amendment  as  such ; 
it  Is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  submit  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
the  Senate,  and  will  let  the  Senate  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  germane. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  relates  to  the  very  subject 
matter  under  discussion.  I  speak  to  the 
issue.  It  relates  to  corn.  The  amend- 
ment does  two  simple  things.  First,  it 
provides  for  this  year  an  allotment  of  50 
million  acres  for  com;  second,  it  provides 
for  the  crop  year  1957  merely  referendum 
proceedings,  which  were  Included  in  the 
Hickenlooijer  amendment.  I  have  taken 
a  section  from  the  Hlckenlooper  amend- 
ment and  attached  it  to  the  allotment, 
so  as  to  make  one  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Did  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  a  unanimous-consent  request 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  He  had 
done  so  at  one  point.  The  Chair  thinks 
he  has  progressed  further  than  ttiat 
position  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  wish  to  object  to  the 
unanimous -consent  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  we  have  already  gone  be- 
yond that  point.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WELKER.  No  Senator  had  » 
chance  to  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendments  are 
germane,  and  that  the  Senate  should 
vote  en  bloc  since  the  amendmenta  are 


both  offered  as  separate  parts  of  one 
amendment.  The  first  vote  would  be  on 
the  amendmenta  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Bfr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massadnisetta  will  state  it. 

BCr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  now  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  Chair  has  with- 
drawn his  recommendation  that  the 
question  be  decided  by  the  Senate,  and 
has  ruled  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  the  question 
now  comes  on  whether  the  amendmenta 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  Hickenlo(n)er 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That  is 
corect,  after  whatever  time  may  be 
taken  for  debate  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  now  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  each  side 
now  have  1  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  Is  there  objection  to  consid- 
ering the  amendmenta  en  bloc?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Ihe  issue  posed  t>y  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  tMr. 
HicKEKLooPER  ]  Is  Whether  to  continue 
with  the  allotment  system  on  the  basic 
crops  when  there  are  mandatory  price 
supporta,  or  whether  to  retreat  to  the 
so-called  historical  base  of  the  fixed 
parity  of  81  percent,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  com  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage 
which  has  historically  been  used  on  each 
farm. 

To  put  the  matter  In  another  way. 
the  question  is  whether  we  want  to  take 
control  over  production  under  allot- 
menta  when  there  are  mandatory  price 
supporta.  or  whether  we  do  not  want  to 
have  control  over  production  when  there 
are  mandatory  price  supporta. 

I  said  earlier  today  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  very 
tempting  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  because,  frankly,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  it  means  that  for  1  year,  at 
least,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  the 
commercial  grain-producing  area  we 
could  take  advantage  of  the  maximum 
amoimt  of  acreage,  at  least  under  the 
historical  base  which  our  State  has  al- 
wa3rs  had  for  com  production.  At  ap- 
proximately $1.40  a  bushel,  this  means 
that  all  com  would  be  eligible  for  sealing 
and  crop  loans. 

The  Humphrey  amendment,  which  is 
not  new — it  has  been  discussed  in  the 
committee — merely  provides  that  instead 
of  43  million  allotted  acres  this  year, 
a  limit  of  50  million  acres  will  be  es- 
tablished. Last  3rear's  allotment  was  49 
mllUon  acres.  I  have  taken  the  figure 
of  50  million  acres  because  it  is  a  plausi- 
ble figure,  in  the  light  of  the  debate  as 
to  the  quantities  of  com  available. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  said  that  no 
surplus  was  indicated;  that  56  million 
acres  provided  a  normally  usable  amount 
of  com.  So  my  amendment  places  the 
com  commodity  in  the  traditional  pat- 


tern of  price  support  legislation.  It 
keeps  it  with  the  aUotmenta  for  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  rice,  and  other  com- 
modities. The  amendment  does  not 
treat  com  as  a  special -privilege  com- 
modity; it  treate  it  equiOly.  under  the 
same  principles  of  price  support  legis- 
lation applicable  to  other  commodities. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  my  colleagues  can 
vote  for  the  amendment,  because,  first. 
It  provides  for  a  reasonable  allotment. 
Forty-three  million  acres  was  an  un- 
reasonable allotment.  Second,  with  50 
million  allotted  acres,  the  acreage  re- 
serve section  of  the  soil  bank  becomes 
available  to  any  and  all  parts  of  the 
50  million  acres.  If  a  farmer  has.  let 
us  say.  100  allotted  acres  of  com.  and 
he  wishes  to  take  out  15  acres,  he  will 
be  required  to  reduce  his  acreage  of 
allotted  acres  under  the  acreage  re- 
serve section  of  the  bill.  This  will  be 
for  the  first  year.  For  the  second  year 
there  will  be  a  referendxun  to  determine 
whether  he  wishes  to  continue  under 
the  allotment  system  with  the  acreage 
reserve  benefits,  or  whether  he  wishes 
to  go  into  what  are  called  discretionary 
levels. 

There  is  no  need  for  debating  over 
the  amendment  any  longer,  except  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I  believe, 
opens  up  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  I 
indicated  before,  with  respect  to  many 
other  commodities.  I  have  felt  that  as 
we  deal  with  the  program,  we  should 
try  to  deal  with  it  as  equitably  as  pos- 
sible, commodity  by  commodity;  other- 
wise, we  will  not  be  able  to  have  a  price- 
support  program  which  will  be  workable 
anywhere. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  unless 
we  have  production  controls  or  manda- 
tory supports,  production  will  get  out 
of  hand.  That  will  affect  the  price  level 
of  other  crops.  Com  is  a  basic  food 
commodity.  If  com  is  produced  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  actual  needs,  the  ten- 
dency will  be  to  weaken  the  cash-grain 
market.  When  corn  weakens  the  cash- 
grain  market,  it  weakens  also  the  mar- 
kete  for  grain,  sorghum,  and  all  other 
feed  giuins. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  some- 
what along  the  line  of  the  one  he  sub- 
mitted in  the  committee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is,  except  for 
the  referendum  provision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  also  for  the 
amount  of  the  acreage  allotment  which 
is  raised  fnxn  49  million  acres  to  50 
million  acres? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
I  hope  Senators  who  believe  in  a  farm 
program  based  upon  mandatory  price- 
supporta,  even  though  the  schedule  now 
is  fiexible,  will  accept  for  corn  what 
they  have  accepted  for  other  commodi- 
ties, namely,  the  acreage  allotment  prin- 
ciple. 

In  good  conscience,  I  simply  cannot 
see  how  we  can  treat  one  commodity  so 
differently  from  another,  particularly 
when  we  consider  the  principle  cf  pro- 
duction control  and  allotmenta. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  the  total  acre- 
age to  be  allotted  for  corn  this  year  now 
been  fixed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  announced 
as  43  million  acres. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  43  million  acres 
the  figure  last  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  was  49  mil- 
lion acres  last  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
eren  with  the  48 -million-acre  allotment. 
the  number  of  corn  producers  in  the 
commercial  area  who  accepted  their 
allotments  and  operated  under  them  was 
only  about  half  the  total  number  of 
com  producers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  about 
right.  I  believe  the  percentage,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  I  have  just  re- 
ceived, is  54.2  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
know  on  what  theory  the  controlled 
acreage  was  diminished  from  the  49 
million  acres  last  year  to  43  million  acres 
this  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  recall  any  explanation 
of  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  con- 
sensus that  the  allotted  number  of  acres 
at  43  million  was  below  what  the  allot- 
ment should  be. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call, and  can  he  state  for  the  Record, 
substantially  the  amount  of  corn  now 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
Uon? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  can.  There 
Is  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, under  ownership  as  well  as  under 
crop  loans,  which  means  farmer  hold- 
ing, a  supply  of  com  for  approximately 
3V4  months.  I  think  it  is  approximately 
1,020,000.000  bushels. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  Ls  the  Senators 
understanding  of  the  amount  of  acreage 
which  would  be  allowed  as  the  base 
plantings  under  the  amendment  oflered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  From  56  million  to 
57  million  acres. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  that  represent 
the  amount  of  acreage  which  has  been 
planted  by  those  who  heretofore  have 
accepted  acreage  allotments  and  have 
operated  under  it,  plus  the  acreage  of 
those  who  have  declined  to  accept  their 
acreage  allotments  and  have  largely  ex- 
ceeded tfiem? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Blr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  understand  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  now  being  offered,  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  allotment  for  this 
year  is  unreasonable,  and  that  neverthe- 
less it  would  be  even  more  unreasonable 
to  allow  full  100-percent  participation  to 
those  who  have  declined  in  every  way 
to  accept  their  allotment  and  to  cooper- 
ate, with  those  who  have  accepted  and 
have  cooperated  with  the  price  support 
program  conducted  under  law? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right.  In  other  words,  what  the 
Uickenlooper  amendment  would  do  is  say 


to  those  who  have  not  cooperated  at  all 
under  the  acreage-allotment  programs, 
"Now  you  are  going  to  get  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  price-support  program  without 
any  necessity  to  cooperate  at  all,  except, 
for  sending  and  putting  your  corn  under 
loan,  you  get  21  percent  of  the  historical 
base  of  the  corn-producing  area." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  a  sufficient  number  of  com 
producers  would  accept  allotments  under 
the  50  million  acre  base  to  the  point 
where  the  possibilities  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance by  the  particular  producers  ac- 
cepting participation  in  the  acreage  re- 
serve portion  of  the  soil-bank  program 
would  be  sizable  and  substantial,  and 
would  constitute  a  real  contribution  to 
the  decrease  of  production,  such  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  soil-bank  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do.  and  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  we  did  not  have  too  much  com- 
pliance was  that  there  was  no  real  in- 
centive for  compliance  with  the  conser- 
vation reserve,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
acreage  reserve,  on  the  other  hand.  With 
a  50-mlIllon-acre  allotment,  there  would 
be  a  program  much  more  conducive  to 
compliance  than  there  was  last  year  or 
the  year  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  f rem  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  enUrely 
sure  that  the  figure  of  50  mllhon  acres 
the  Senator  has  advanced,  which  is  more 
or  less  a  generous  figure,  as  I  under- 
stand, should  be  held  to  be  the  proper 
figure:  but  I  want  to  say  I  approve  of  the 
approach  made  by  the  Senator  in  his 
amendment,  and  I  disapprove  of  the  ap- 
proach made  m  the  amendment  which 
has  recognized  with  equal  validity  the 
acreage  of  those  who  have  accepted  their 
allotments  heretofore,  and  have  played 
ball  with  the  Government  and  each  oth- 
er, and  those  who  have  declined  to  accept 
their  allotments  and  have  overplanted 
greatly  and  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
pletely unsatisfactory  Situation  wliich  we 
have  had  in  the  corn  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  I  want  to  say  now  that 
if  we.  in  preparing  farm  legislation,  are 
unwilling  to  establish,  within  the  legis- 
lation, controls  which  are  necessary  or 
desirable  to  make  it  work,  we  are  going  to 
have  such  public  reaction  to  farm  legis- 
lation that  that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  old  po- 
tato program.  When  that  program  got 
out  of  hand  it  almost  wrecked  all  farm 
programs.  When  we  ask  the  farmer  to 
play  a  role  m  the  farm  price  situation, 
we  also  ask  him  to  be  wUling,  if  the  sup- 
ply seems  to  exceed  the  demand,  to  ac- 
cept production  controls. 

While  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have  dis- 
agreed very  heatedly  on  price  supports, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  not  dis- 
agreed with  the  Senator  from  Florida,  or 
vice  versa,  as  to  the  matter  of  controls. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  I  offered 
a  feed-grain  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  when  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
pointed  out  that  my  feed-grain  amend- 


ment had,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
mandatory  provision,  even  though  the 
word  "mandatory"  was  not  spelled  out  as 
such,  and  there  were  no  production  con- 
trols involved  in  it,  I  withdrew  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  one  additional 
question.  Is  it  the  understanding  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  if  his  amend- 
ment as  submitted  is  adopted,  the  rest 
of  the  acreage — that  is,  the  difference 
between  the  50  million  acres  and  the  56 
to  57  million  acres — will  be  available  for 
the  conservation-reserve  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Indeed,  it  will  be. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  an  excellent 
program,  though  somewhat  less  generous 
than  the  acreage  reserve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
available  for  the  conservation  reserve. 

I  want  to  say  again  to  those  who  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  effect 
of  surpluses  on  cash  market  prices.  I 
think  we  in  the  Senate  have  a  moral 
obligation,  in  light  of  the  problems  that 
face  the  Government  and  the  farmers, 
to  try  to  write  a  farm  program  which  will 
not  open  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  excess 
production. 

Regardless  of  our  differences  over  90 
percent  of  parity  and  75  to  90  percent  of 
parity  price  supports — and  I  say  those 
differences  have  been  overplayed  some- 
what in  terms  of  their  inducements — all 
of  us  accept  responsibility  for  acreage 
allotments,  marketing  quotas,  and  con- 
trols, depending  on  which  one  would  be 
used  on  the  crop. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  write  farm  legis- 
lation along  this  line  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  some  of  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  trying  to  analyze  in  my  own  mind 
the  result  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
which,  if  I  interpret  it  correctly — and 
it  is  not  in  print,  so  I  do  not  have  it  be- 
fore me — would  pretty  much  perpetuate 
for  this  year  approximately  the  same 
acreage   controls   we   had   in   the   year 

1955,  which  was  49  milhon.  The  Senator 
proposes  to  make  it  only  50  million  for 
1956. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me.  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmers  of  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota. Minnesota,  and  other  typical 
States,  50  million  is  too  tight  an  acre- 
age to  Impose,  because  the  experience  in 
South  Dakota  was.  even  with  the  provi- 
sion of  87  percent  of  parity,  on  approxi- 
mately the  same  acreage  allotment,  50 
million  acres,  only  30  percent  took  the 
allotment,  because  they  said  it  was  too 
severe  an  acreage  cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes,  so  that 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Consequently,  does  the 
Senator  not  feel  that  if  we  cut  it  down  to 
50  milUon  instead  of  56  million  acres,  we 
will  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Senator's  State  and  mine? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  think  we 
would  be  doing  an  Injustice,  if  not  in 

1956,  then  in  1957,  if  we  permitted  un- 


limited production  imder  a  fixed  price- 
support  program.  I  thought  we  had  ar- 
gued that  point  and  that  that  was  the 
view  of  those  who  were  for  flexible  sup- 
ports and  those  who  were  for  fixed  sup- 
ports. What  I  say  must  be  apparent  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  has 
done  a  tremendous  Job,  and  has  worked 
diligently  and  ably  In  the  committee. 
1  his  proposal  also  includes  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  features  of  the  bill  and  its 
acreage  reserve  features,  both  of  which 
will  provide  additional  incentives  and  in- 
ducements for  cooperation. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  those  in- 
ducements— with  acreage  reserves  and 
conservation  reserves — plus  some  cut- 
back, the  market  price  will  rise  con- 
siderably and  also  will  constitute  an  in- 
ducement for  compliance. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  difllculty  is  that 
the  50-million-acre  lid  the  Senator  pro- 
poses— and  I  grant  that  there  cannot  be 
unlimited  production — is  Just  about 
what  we  had  in  1955  when  acreage  allot- 
ments were  Just  short  of  50  milU<m  acres. 
I  know  that  in  South  Dakota  there  was 
considerable  complaint  about  the  fact 
that  that  1955  allotment  was  too  tight. 
As  a  consequence,  although  the  com 
farmers  would  have  received  price  sup- 
ports at  87  percent  of  parity  liy  accept- 
ing the  allotments,  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  them  accepted  the  allotments. 

The  Hickenlooper  amendment  has  a 
ceiling,  but  it  is  a  ceiling  based  on  the 
historic  base  of  the  3 -year  average  of 
com  production  acreages. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  call  for  55  ml?lion  acres, 
instead  of  50  million  acres,  I  think  he 
would  achieve  what  he  has  in  mind;  at 
least  he  would  be  realistic  without  hint- 
ing the  farmers  of  the  commercial  com 
area.  I  understand  his  objective— 
namely,  to  keep  from  having  com  simply 
nin  out  of  our  ears,  and  to  avoid  that 
without  doing  injury  to  the  small  farmer. 
In  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  the 
farmer  found  that  if  he  did  not  have  a 
larger  com  base  he  could  not  operate 
effectively  in  1955. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wiSh  to  say  that 
I  think  the  matter  of  participation  in 
the  farm  program  involves  more  than 
Just  the  level  of  allotments  and  even  the 
level  of  price  supports.  In  Minnesota, 
the  lack  of  participation  in  farm  pro- 
grams is  considerable:  the  amount  of 
participation  has  decreased  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  from  what  it  was  in 
1950,  1951,  and  1952.  I  can  state  why 
that  is  so.  When  I  was  in  Minnesota 
recently,  many  persons  told  me  volun- 
tarily that  no  one  tries  to  work  with 
them  or  to  educate  them,  to  get  them  to 
participate.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  knows  very  well  practically  every 
farm  family  in  his  State.  I  am  sure;  and 
I  am  sure  that  from  talking  with  those 
farm  families  he  finds  that  whenever 
there  has  been  an  allotment  program  or 
a  support  program,  generally  the  county 
committeemen  and  the  community  com- 
mitteemen have  gone  from  farm  to  farm 
to  obtain  participation. 

In  the  case  of  almost  every  siu:h  pro- 
gram. I  say  there  has  been  a  drop  in 
participation.  The  reason  for  that  is, 
first  of  all.  the  farmers  lost  faith,  in 
many  instances,  with  the  county  com- 


mittees, because  of  the  tampering  with 
those  committeemen;  second,  because 
many  of  the  fine  oommltteemen  have 
been  relegated  to  advisory  capacities: 
third,  the  committeemen  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  even  to  sell  the  program. 

Recently.  I  attended  a  meeting  in 
western  Minnesota;  and  after  the  meet- 
ing I  spoke  to  the  county  committeemen 
from  12  counties,  who  had  come  there  to 
see  me.  I  do  not  know  all  those  men 
by  name;  most  of  them  are  new,  because 
all  of  those  with  3  years  or  more  serv- 
ice have  had  to  retire  from  the  program. 
They  said  to  me,  "Senator,  how  can  we 
do  a  good  Job  for  the  program  when  we 
are  limited  to  so  few  houn  per  week 
or  per  month?" 

80  we  have  cut  down  the  activities  of 
the  farm  cOTomittee  system  to  a  point 
where  the  committeemen  no  longer 
have  an  opportunity  to  sign  up  the 
farmers.  It  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
mitteemen to  talk  to  the  farmers.  When 
the  program  is  handled  in  that  way.  it 
works. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namaka  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  additional  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  record  of 
54.2  percent  participation,  on  a  na- 
tional average,  is  not  bad,  in  the  case 
of  the  com  program. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  as  a  result  of 
the  acreage  reserve  benefits  and  the 
conservation  reserve  benefits,  and  as  we 
dispoee  of  the  surplus  and  bolster  the 
nonnal  market,  it  seems  to  me  we  shall 
have  »  better  compliance  record. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further  to 
me?    

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, does  he  include  the  portion  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  that  requires 
compulsory  participation  In  the  acreage 
reserves,  insofar  as  some  phases  of  the 
farming  operations  are  concerned? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not.  because 
that  was  part  of  the  cutback  which  was 
provided  in  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment. The  cutback  provided  in  my 
amendment  is  from  the  historic  basis,  as 
well  as  we  know  it — in  other  words,  from 
arotmd  56  million  or  57  million  acres  to 
50  million  acres. 

This  amendment  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple of  production  control  through  acre- 
age allotments.  Then,  the  next  year,  we 
give  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  vote 
as  to  whether  they  wish  to  continue  un- 
der allotments  and  a  mandatory  support 
schedule,  or  under  a  discretionary  sched- 
ule. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would,  in  his  amend- 
ment, increase  the  flgxur  "50  million**  to 
"55  million,"  because  it  may  be  there  is 
a  difference  between  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  as  to  the  major  reason 
why  there  has  not  been  more  widespread 
participation  in  the  program.  But  on 
my  desk  there  are  stacked  high  the  let- 
ters from  farmers  who  complain  about 
the  program  In  connection  with  com, 
under  the  allotments.  They  could  not 
carry  on  their  operations  in  1955  on  the 


allowed  level;  and  they  were  aghast  at 
the  allotments  for  1956.  The  Humphrey 
amendment  would  again  deprive  our 
com  farmers  of  Justice. 

I  think  an  allotment  of  50  minion 
acres  would  be  Just  about  what  they  had 
in  1955.  It  may  be  that  in  Minnesota 
there  is  a  difTerent  reaction  to  this  pro- 
posal. But  the  experience  I  had  on  the 
Lincoln  Day  weekend,  in  talking  to  farm- 
ers in  South  Dakota,  ocmvinoed  me  that 
the  weak  point  was  that  Uie  farmers 
have  found  that  a  reduction  to  43  mil- 
lion acres  is  too  drastic.  They  said. 
"Last  year  we  could  not  get  by  with  49 
million  acres." 

So  55  million  acres  would  give  them 
a  little  breathing  space,  but  50  million 
acres  would  cripple  their  farm  opera- 
tions and  reduce  their  income. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  this  amend- 
ment will  give  them  7  miUion  acres  more 
than  the  allotment  for  this  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  it  will  be  less  than 
a  million  acres  more  than  what  they  had 
in  1955. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  allotment  this 
year  threw  a  cold  chill  into  every  farm- 
er; there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  I  say  it 
was  an  unrealistic  figiire.  and  was  not 
related  to  the  available  supply,  because 
the  so-called  corn  surplus  is  not  as 
large  as  some  persons  think  It  is. 

Furthermore,  if  we  set  the  figure  at 
55  million  acres  this  year — which,  from 
a  very  selfish  point  at  view,  for  1  year 
would  be  very  desirable.  I  am  sure,  to 
many  of  the  farmers  in  my  State — ^I  am 
afraid  that  if  the  figure  is  put  at  55 
million  acres  for  this  year,  we  are  apt 
to  open  up  the  possibility  of  further 
accumulation  of  supply  and  further 
weakening  of  price. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  would  depend  on 
how  well  the  basic  theory  of  the  Hicken- 
looper amendment  works.  No  one  win 
know  until  we  try  it.  Until  it  is  tried, 
no  one  wiU  know  whether  the  farmers 
will  use  the  acreage  reserve  and  the  con- 
servation reserve,  and  thus  will  raise  less 
com  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  feeling  is  that 
if  we  have  an  allotment  program  as  a 
part  of  the  price  support  mechanism 
for  production  control,  we  should  con- 
tinue the  allotment  program.  I  feel  that 
unrealistic  allotment  cuts  will  destroy 
any  Brogram.  I  also  feel  that  unrealistic 
production  expansion  will  destroy  any 
program.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  balance 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  fully  realize  what 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  at- 
tempting to  do;  but  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  56  million  acres,  with  an  auto- 
matic 15-p«cent  cutt)ack  for  soil  con- 
servation and  acreage  control,  which  al- 
most automatically  will  cut  back  the 
acreage  to  50  million 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  automatic 
in  the  case  of  com.  It  is  automatic  in 
the  case  of  cultivated  acres.  Under  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  it  is  auto- 
matic tai  the  case  of  all  cultivated  acres. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  for  com  and 
for  other  things. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  for  all  culti- 
vated acres. 
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Mr.  CAPKHART.  But  then  this  year 
they  will  get  only  81  percent,  as  com- 
pared to  the  M  percent  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  talking  about 

What  I  am  interested  in.  and  what  I 
am  certain  the  able  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  interested  in.  Is  the  number  of 
dollars  to  be  put  in  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not  want  to  take  any  dollars  away 
from  the  farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Hlckenlooper  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  additional 
time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Hlckenlooper  amendment  would  put 
more  dollars  In  the  pocket  of  the  com 
farmer.  He  and  the  hog  producer  are 
the  ones  who  are  suffering  most  under 
low  prices.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  corn 
in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  We  also  have 
a  great  deal  of  oats,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  rye.  and  soyl)eans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Minnesota  is  a 
great  com  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  worried 
about  whether  we  are  a  great  corn  State 
or  a  small  one.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
of  equity  and  Justice.  My  feeling  i^  that 
if  we  let  the  com  program  go  to  the 
point  where,  in  order  to  participate,  a 
farmer  must  reduce  his  cultivated  acre- 
age by  15  percent,  and  we  give  the  corn 
grower  81  percent  price  support  on  his 
base  acres,  we  shall  actually  be  plavin<; 
off  one  producer  against  another.  What 
will  happen  to  the  sorghum  grain  pro- 
ducer who  must  be  cut  out? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  1955.  only  48.4 
percent  of  the  farmers  in  Minnesota  cut 
back  their  acreage  of  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  net  have  the 
figures  with  xmmci  to  these  who,  even 
after  they  cutaheir  acreage,  borrowed 
money  at  the^mrlty  price  In  Indiana. 
46  percent  of  them  cut  their  acreage 
back,  but  only  about  half  of  those  who 
cut  their  acreage  back  borrowed  at  the 
support  price.  So  we  ended  up  ii^  In- 
diana with  only  27  percent  of  our  farm- 
ers receiving  any  k>enefit  whatsoever 
from  the  so-called  parity  price.  They 
fed  their  com.  or  they  had  no  place  to 
store  it.  or  they  did  not  feel  that  they 
wanted  to  participate,  even  after  they 
had  cut  back  their  acreage.  I  notice 
that  Indiana  and  Minnesota  are  in  just 
about  the  same  situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor like  to  have  me  explain  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  explain  why  they  are  in  the 
same  situation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
explain  why  more  farmers  did  not  par- 
ticipate under  the  allotment  program. 
A  large  number  of  our  com  farmers  fed 
their  com.  They  did  not  sell  it.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  corn  is  fed.  Less  than  a 
third  is  sold. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  we  do 
not  have  active  participation  under  an 
allotment  program  is  that  the  cofn  is 
fed.  The  man  who  wants  to  conduct  a 
cash  operation,  the  man  who  is  not  feed- 
ing his  com  to  hogs,  livestock,  or  poul- 
try, will  come  under  the  program.  That 
is  why  the  figures  we  use  for  compliance 
or  participation  are  often  misleading. 
It  is  because  the  corn  producer,  as  such, 
is  essentially  producing  for  himself.  He 
is  a  feeder. 

I  repeat  that  under  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickxhloopir  1 . 
considered  in  terms  of  an  acreage  of  56 
million  acres  and  81  percent  of  parity, 
or  about  $1.40  a  bushel,  in  order  to  come 
under  such  a  program  the  farmer  must 
cut  about  15  percent  from  his  cultivated 
acres.  That  means  cutting  out  some 
other  kind  of  crop. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Not  necessarily.  He 
could  cut  it  all  from  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    He  could. 

Mr.  CAPEHART     Or  soybeans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  a  farmer  is  going  to  cut  corn  at 
81  percent  of  parity,  when  soybeans  are 
at  70  or  75  percent,  and  oats  are  at  65 
percent?    Of  course  not. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  can  see  now  that 
the  Senator  is  not  a  farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Corn  is  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  crops. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  am  saying.  The  com 
producer  is  going  to  produce  corn,  which 
will  compete  with  grain  sorghums,  rye. 
barley,  and  other  feed  grains.  He  is 
going  to  produce  com  t)ecause.  with  55 
million  acres,  and  with  81  percent  price 
supports  under  crop  loans,  the  other 
feed  grains  will  be  placed  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous pos:tion. 

If  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  in- 
clude in  this  amendment  a  provision  that 
all  feed  grains  shall  be  treated  the  same 
as  corn 

Mr   DANIEL.    Or  comparably. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  comparably- 
then  we  would  have  a  fair  program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  A  couple  of  hours 
ago  the  Senator  told  us  that  there  was 
only  about  a  3-month  supply  of  com  on 
hand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  heard  the  Senator 
say  that  he  wanted  the  farmer  to  get 
more  money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  is  the  Senator 
singling  out  the  com  farmers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  this  is  on 
my  time.  I  shall  reply,  and  then  allow 
the  time  to  be  charged  to  the  other  side. 
I  am  not  singling  out  the  com  farmers. 
I  am  their  friend.  I  am  not  their  Satur- 
day night  friend.  I  like  to  go  to  church 
with  them,  and  to  live  with  them  all 
week.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  economic 
binge  over  the  weekend.  I  believe  in  liv- 
ing the  whole  week  with  them,  and  lead- 
ing the  good  life. 

The  proposal  offered  was  a  1-year 
shot,  which  I  think  would  aggravate  the 
production  problem,  the  supply  problem. 


At  a  later  date.  It  would  compel  the  Sec- 
retary to  cut  the  acreage,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  com  farmer.  Furthermore, 
it  might  be  all  right  in  a  State  which  is 
primarily  a  1-crop  State  or  a  2-crop 
State — strictly  a  com -hog  State — to 
have  the  Hlckenlooper  propoeal.  But 
where  other  feed  grains,  such  as  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  rye,  flax- 
seed, soybeans,  and  other  similar  crops 
are  involved.  I  suggest  that  we  have  an 
allotment  program,  so  as  to  keep  the 
feed  supply  in  balance.  Otherwise,  we 
shall  find  the  situation  almost  out  of 
hand. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  have  listened  to 
the  Senator's  statements  with  respect  to 
what  the  corn  situation  would  be  under 
this  amendment  in  relationship  to  the 
other  feed  grains.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
most  eamestly  that  in  my  area,  in  the 
westem  third  of  my  SUte— perhaps  a 
little  more,  but  cerUinly  the  western 
third  of  my  SUte.  which  is  practically 
the  upland  area — the  principal  crops  are 
wheat  and  sorghum  grains. 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  My  people  are  dis- 
turbed. I  recognize  that  the  com  pro- 
ducers are  up  against  a  problem.  l)ecau<'e 
they  feed  a  great  deal  of  that  corn. 
Out  what  is  going  to  happen  to  areas  in 
which  the  principal  crops  are  wheat  and 
grain  .oorghums?  What  is  this  proposal 
likely  to  do  to  the  grain  sorghum  pro- 
ducers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  likely  to  drive 
them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  That  is  what  I  am 
fearful  about.  I  am  disturbed  about 
the  situation  from  that  angle.  I  think, 
in  all  fairne<<s.  those  of  us  in  those  areas 
must  take  that  situation  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  While  my  amend- 
ment, with  the  acreage  allotments,  plus 
the  benefits  of  acreage  reserve  and  con- 
servation reserve,  would  do  a  great  deal 
less  to  aggravate  the  problem  of  the  feed 
grain  producers.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Hlckenlooper  amendment,  with  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  56  million  acres,  would  do  a 
great  deal  more  to  aggravate  the  feed 
grain  dilemma,  the  feed  grain  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  correct. 

In  hia  State  and  in  other  Sutes  there 
are  two  basic  crops,  such  as  wheat  and 
grain  sorghums.  Grain  sort,hums  are 
used  as  feed.  In  relation  to  com.  they 
have  an  equivalent  feed  value  ratio  of 
69  58  percent. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Grain  sorghums 
are  as  good  as  com  for  feed.  Sarghums 
are  not  supported  at  the  same  level  as 
is  corn.  Sorghums  are  going  to  be 
placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position; 
and  with  the  bulk  of  corn  on  the  market 
the  farmer  will  feed  the  com.  If  it  is 
put  uito  the  market,  we  shall  be  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota pointed  out  that  we  should  try 
to  take  care  of  the  feed-grain  problem, 
along  with  anything  that  is  done  with 


reference  to  grains  In  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  my  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to.  I  have  dis- 
cussed briefly  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  a  proposal  which  I  hope  he  will 
offer,  relating  to  com  and  wheat  in  the 
event  my  amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 
I  should  be  delighted  to  support  his  pro- 
posal in  that  event. 

I  have  but  one  purpose.  I  am  tnring 
to  preserve  the  farm  program.  If  we 
start  treating  each  commodity  sepa- 
rately, with  special  deals,  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  may  happen.  If  we  are 
going  to  Jump  on  the  gravy  train  as  it 
goes  by  we  shall  never  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory solution. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator was  making  a  great  argiunent  about 
putting  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senat?  had 
that  opportunity  when  it  voted  on  the 
90-percent-of-parlty  feature. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity now  to  help  the  farmer.  I  am 
an  experienced  farmer.  We  ought  to 
handle  each  of  the  individual  items,  such 
as  wheat,  com.  and  so  forth,  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  try  to  place  them  all 
together  and  handle  them  in  one  pack- 
age, as  the  Senator  Is  tryin?  to  do. 

Let  us  be  consistent  about  this  matter. 
We  are  either  for  the  farmers  or  against 
them.  Let  us  not  be  for  1  group  1 
minute  and  against  another  group  the 
next  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  rather  in- 
trigued by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  I  am  intrigued 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

I  am  rather  intrigued  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  saying  that  we  should  be 
consistent.  He  now  wants  to  put  some 
money  Into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers, 
but  an  hour  md  a  half  ago  he  voted  to 
take  money  out  of  the  farmers'  pockets. 
He  voted  for  an  amendment  which  re- 
duced the  farm  Income  by  about  $850 
million.  He  can  argue  why  he  voted  as 
he  did.  For  Instance,  he  can  say  that  in 
the  long  run  perhaps  it  will  do  so.  How- 
ever, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  pointed  out 
what  title  I  meant.  Title  I  went  down 
the  drain.  Title  I  was  Bensonized.  It 
went  down  the  chute. 

Now  we  are  at  another  point.  We  are 
discussing  one  commodity.  The  reason 
title  I  was  defeated  was  that  we  have 
been  having  a  nice  time  playing  around 
with  one  conunodity  at  a  time. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota offers  the  same  price-support  level 
as  does  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  ( Mr.  HicKENLOoPBR  ] .  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  my  proposal  offers  the 
price  support  on  50  million  allotted  acres. 
As  I  said  earlier,  generally  the  farmer 
who  participates  under  the  allotted-acre 
program  is  the  farmer  who  wants  to  sell 
some  of  his  com.  He  is  generally  the 
one  who  participates. 

We  are  hopeful  we  can  get  more  farm- 
ers to  participate.  I  believe  if  we  were  to 
assure  them  that  we  were  working  toward 
their  long-term  good,  instead  of  dealing 


with  the  subject  on  the  basis  of  politics, 
we  could  convince  the  farmers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  wHI 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  this  time. 
Com  farmers  are  very  intelligent.  They 
are  able  and  frugal  and  fine  people.  I 
do  not  think  they  will  be  fooled.  I  have 
talked  to  farmers  in  Minnesota.  If  there 
is  one  thing  I  can  do.  it  is  count.  I  be- 
lieve I  know  what  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic attitudes  are.  I  have  done  pretty 
well  along  that  line.  I  have  been  home 
in  Minnesota  talking  to  the  farmers  of 
of  my  State.  They  are  not  being  fooled. 
I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  largest  com 
growers  in  our  State.  I  have  talked  to 
some  hog  raisers,  and  I  have  talked  to 
some  feed  producers.  Do  Senators  know 
what  they  told  me  about  the  amendment 
before  us?  They  said,  "Senator,  if  you 
vote  for  that  amendment,  you  are  voting 
for  a  weekend  binge  and  a  long  hang- 
over." I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  a 
weekend  binge. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  subject  that  has  more  relevance  to 
a  binge  than  the  subject  of  com. 
[Laughter.]  I  do  not  intend  to  go  off  on 
a  political  lark  and  then  find  out  on 
Monday.  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  the  coming  week  that 
we  have  been  opening  a  Pandora's  box 
of  trouble. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Three  or  four  hours 
ago  the  Senator  said  we  had  only  a  3- 
months'  supply  of  com  on  hand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  did  not  believe  me. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  Senator  not 
fearful  that  we  may  have  a  drought  and, 
as  a  consequence,  a  real  shortage  of  corn, 
and  in  that  way  run  out  of  com?  Under 
the  Senator's  amendment,  providing  for 
50  million  acres,  is  there  not  the  danger 
that  that  might  happen?  Two  or  three 
hours  ago,  he  was  making  the  argument 
that  there  was  a  surplus  of  only  2  or  3 
months'  supply  of  corn  on  hand.  Under 
those  circumstances  would  he  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  make  certain  that  we 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  corn  on 
hand?        

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  indicate  that 
he  would  like  to  change  his  vote  on 
Utle  I?     

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No;  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  a  direct  question,  because  he  is 
the  one  who  has  raised  the  point  that  we 
have  on  hand  only  about  a  3  months' 
supply  of  com. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  so  very  much 
pleased  that  the  Senator  has  been  per- 
suaded. The  Senator's  reactions,  appar- 
ently, are  a  little  slow,  but  he  has  finally 
arrived.  AiHwrently  he  is  convinced  that 
the  Senator  from  Ifinnesota  was  right  in 
what  he  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  If  there 
were  any  way  of  moving  for  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  vote  on  title  1. 1  should  like 
to  so  move.  However,  I  understand  that 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  prevent  our  doing 
so,  because  the  motion  to  recoosider  was 
tebled. 


However,  I  wl*  the  record  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  at  long  last  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
penetrated  and  moved  in  on  and  en- 
circled and  encompassed  and  saturated 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  now  believes  that 
my  argument  about  the  siu-plus  of  com 
was  right. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  record  should 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  now 
believes  it  would  have  been  well  indeed 
if  we  had  a  much  better  support  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  should  like  to 
remind  him  that  there  Is  great  rejoicing 
in  heaven  on  the  repentance  of  any  one 
who  finally  comes  back  to  the  fold. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  warm  heart 
goes  out  to  him.  Of  course,  I  am  de- 
Ughted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  merely  wanted  to 
see  how  consistent  the  Senator  is  willing 
to  be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  say  that  because  2 
hours  ago  he  said  we  had  only  about  a 
3  months'  supply  of  com  on  hand.  Yet 
now,  3  hoiirs  later,  he  wishes  to  reduce 
the  acreage  of  com. 

I  want  the  Recoiu>  to  show  how  100- 
percent  consistent  the  Senator  is.  He 
is  about  the  most  consistent  man  I  have 
ever  listened  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  if  I  am  to  take 
instructions  in  consistency.  I  should  have 
the  privilege  of  selecting  my  own  profes- 
sor.    [Laughter.] 

Furthermore,  I  may  say  to  the  good 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  all  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  take  the  Secretary's  figure 
of  43  million  acres,  which  he  said  is  what 
we  need  for  the  1956  crop  year,  and  make 
that  a  realistic  figure  by  making  it  50 
million  acres.  The  Secretary  is  sup- 
posed to  know  what  he  is  doing.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  now  says  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 
On  that  point  we  agree.  It  is  very  de- 
lightful indeed  that  we  can  get  together 
on  one  more  point. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  tried 
to  help  out  in  the  situation.  He  does 
not  feel,  however,  that  because  a  thirsty 
man  wants  a  glass  of  water,  we  should 
drown  him  in  a  bathtub.  What  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  sas^ng  to  the  com 
farmer  is  that  the  way  to  get  him  out  of 
his  trouble  Is  to  inundate  him.  I  say  the 
way  to  get  him  out  of  his  trouble  is  to 
give  him  an  opportimity  to  produce  at  a 
fair  price. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana voted  against  90  percent  of  parity. 
He  could  have  helped  the  com  farmers 
of  his  State.  I  am  sure  they  will  remind 
him  of  his  vote  when  he  goes  home,  as 
all  other  Senators  will  be  reminded. 
Now  he  has  an  opportunity  to  stand  by 
the  principle  which  has  been  discussed 
for  years;  namely,  that  in  a  fixed  parity 
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tb«e  are  always  tnchnled  i>roducUon 
cootrok. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  principle 
which  has  been  in  the  law  since  1933.  I 
am  shocked  to  hear  supporters  of  the 
•dmlnlBtratian  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  literally  throw  away  that 
principle  of  regulated  production  under 
fixed  schedules. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  much 
rather  have  80  percent  of  56  million  than 
90  percent  of  43  million.  The  43  million 
formula  Is  a  formula  set  up  under  the 
law.  and  the  Secretary  must  follow  it. 
That  is  not  his  own  idea  at  all.  It  is  a 
formula  set  up  xmder  the  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  rather  felt  that 
If  I  kept  after  this  point  long  enough 
I  would  bait  someone  into  this  argu- 
ment. I  am  delighted.  This  Is  a  subject 
I  have  been  working  on  for  a  few  months. 
I  have  read  a  few  books  on  it  too.  I  do 
know  something  about  the  subject  of 
agriciilture. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  the  Compila- 
tion of  Statutes  Relating  to  Soil  Conser- 
vation. Marketing  Quotas  and  Allot- 
ments, Crop  Insurance.  Sugar  Payments 
and  Quotas,  and  so  forth,  issued  as  of 
January  1.  1955.  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  Agriculture  Handbook  No. 
79.  I  read  from  the  middle  of  page  25. 
as  follows: 

(10)  (A)  "Normal  supply"  In  the  caw  of 
com,  rice,  vheat.  and  peanuts  for  any  mar- 
keting year  shall  be  (1)  the  estimated  do- 
meatlc  consumption  oi  the  commodity  for 
the  marketing  year  ending  Immediately 
prior  to  the  marketing  year  for  which  normal 
supply  ia  being  determined,  plus  (U)  the 
ectlmated  exports  of  the  comnKxllty  for  the 
marketing  year  for  which  normal  supply  is 
being  determined,  plus  (111)  an  allowance  for 
carryover.  The  allowance  for  carryover  shall 
be  the  following  percentase  of  the  sum  of  the 
consumption  and  exports  used  in  computing 
normal  supply:  IS  percent  In  the  case  of 
com:  10  percent  In  the  case  of  rice;  20  per- 
cent In  the  case  af  wheat;  and  15  percent  in 
the  case  of  peanuts.  In  determining  normal 
supply  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjust- 
ments for  current  trends  in  consumption  and 
for  unusual  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

That  law  states  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  an  adjustment  if  he  finds 
unusual  conditions  to  prevail  He  can 
decrease  or  increase  the  allotment. 
Therefore  the  43  million  acres  have  no 
relevancy  whatever  to  the  3  factors  I 
have  listed. 

In  conclusion.  I  merely  point  out  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  au- 
thority under  the  regulations  and  under 
this  statute  to  establish  a  much  higher 
allotment  than  was  established,  and  he 
is  not  compelled  at  all  to  establish  the 
iMtie  of  43  million  acres;  not  at  all. 

At  this  late  hour.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
ahrays  pleasant  to  see  our  colleagues 
ask  for  forglvenness.  so  to  speak,  for 
their  earlier  transgressions.  I  wish  to 
be  charitable  about  it.  I  wish  we  could 
change  the  vote  on  title  I,  because  ap- 
parently at  long  last  there  is  a  deep  con- 
cern in  the  hearts  and  minds  and  breasts 


of  some  of  our  colleagues  about  the  cash 
income  of  the  farmers.  One  certain 
way  to  have  given  the  farmers  a  cash 
income  in  1956  would  have  been  by 
UUe  I. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
provide  cash  income  for  corn  farmers 
Just  as  will  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment. What  Ls  more.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  will  provide  a  better  cash 
Income  in  the  years  to  come  than  will 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

I  think,  on  that  basis.  Senators  should 
vote  for  it.  and  I  am  hoping  it  will  re- 
ceive a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendmment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Lanoeb  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  a  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  AncsNl. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  discussion,  and  I 
gather  the  idea  that  some  people  feel 
that  com  is  somewhat  discriminated 
against  in  the  matter  of  price  supports. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  grain  sorghum, 
which  is  practically  all  grown  outside  the 
commercial  corn  area,  has  a  support 
price  of  $1  a  bushel  as  compared  with 
the  support  price  of  $1.05  per  bushel  for 
com  in  the  noncommercial  area.  If  the 
relative  feed  value  of  sorghum  is  used  as 
a  base,  the  support  price  for  sorghum 
fhould  average  just  a  shade  higher  than 
the  support  price  for  corn. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
D.U(iEL)  is  present.  I  understand  the 
feed  value  of  sorghum  for  dairying  is  the 
equal  to  that  of  corn.  For  feeding  sheep 
and  cattle  it  is  less  than  that  of  com. 
I  point  that  out  to  show  that  the  pres- 
ent support  prices  are  fairly  equitable. 
I  understand  that  sorghum  is  not  grown 
in  the  commercial  com  area. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DANIEL.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  be  willing  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  that 
the  support  on  sorghum  would  be  com- 
iwrable  to  the  support  on  com? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  I  will  consider  such  an 
amendment.  I  want  to  see  it  in  print. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  already  printed.  I 
shall  look  it  over. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  We  have  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  we  tried  to  sup- 
port feed  grains  on  a  comparable  feed 
value  level,  we  got  into  trouble  because 
of  the  commercial  and  noncommercial 
areas  of  com.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
apply  it.  If.  however,  after  a  referen- 
dum, the  com  growers  should  vote  to 
abandon  the  mandatory  supports  and 
Qovemment  controls,  it  would  be  a  fairly 
simple  matter  to  support  them  on  an 
even  basis  and  according  to  their  feed 
values. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  extremely  interested  in  the 


amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  •ubsU- 
tute  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. The  Senator  comes  from  a  great 
com-growing  State.  I  believe  the  record 
shows  that  58  out  of  the  87  counties  in 
Minnesota  are  in  the  commercial  com 
area.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  pro- 
poses an  amendment  which  will  destroy 
the  benefits  to  the  com  farmer  in  the 
commercial  corn  area,  whether  it  stands 
as  81  percent  of  parity  or  90  percent  of 
parity.  Last  year  there  was  a  corn  allo- 
cation acreage  of  approximately  49  mil- 
Uon  acres.  It  did  not  work;  it  did  not 
function.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
com  in  the  commercial  com  area  went 
to  seal.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
farmers  got  the  benefit  of  support  prices, 
but  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  proposes 
to  go  this  year  to  exactly  the  same  figure 
which  failed  last  year,  and  without  par- 
ticipation In  the  soil  bank  or  in  the  oon- 
servation  reserve. 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.    Mr.     Pi-esident. 
will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    WiU  the  Senator 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  Senate  how 
many  farmers  produce  cash  corn? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  the  number  is  less  than  20  per- 
cent I  may  say  further  to  the  Senator 
that  I  thought  the  soil  bank  program  this 
year  was  supposed  to  remove  some  of 
the  other  acres  so  that  there  would  be 
a  greater  incentive  to  comply. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  will  come 
to  that  in  a  moment. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota to  say,  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  HolxahdJ 
as  to  whether  the  acres  over  and  above 
the  50  million  acres  in  the  commercial 
com  area  could  participate  in  the  con- 
servation reserve,  that  they  might.  I 
wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  as  the  bill  now  stands  they  could 
not.  Only  those  who  are  in  compliance 
can  participate  in  either  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  or  the  acreage  reserve.  So. 
only  those  who  are  in  compliance,  which 
would  be  not  over  50  percent  of  the  com 
acreage  in  general,  could  participate  in 
the  acreage  reserve  or  the  conservation 
reserve. 

I  invite  attention  to  section  215  of 
the  bill  which  reads  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  payments 
of  compensation  under  this  act  with  respect  ' 
to  any  farm  for  any  year  In  which  the  acre- 
age  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity 
other  than  wheat  on  the  farm  exceeds  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  commodity — 

And  so  forth.  They  must  be  in  com- 
pliance before  they  can  participate  in 
the  conservation  reserve  or  the  acreage 
reserve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
aware  of  the  fact,  ot  course,  that  the 
land  of  farmers  who  are  in  compliance 
is  eligible  for  the  acreage  reserve  and 
the  conaervaUon  reserve. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  they  are  In 
compliance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  they  are  not  In 
compliance  they  are  planting,  and  If  they 
are  planting  they  will  get  more  than  if 
they  were  under  compliance.   If  they  are 


not  in  compliance  they  will  be  planting 
com  and  be  getting  more  for  their  com 
than  they  would  if  they  put  the  land 
into  the  conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Oh.  not  at  aU. 
That  is  not  correct  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  say  for  the  Rkcoro  that  a 
farmer  in  Minnesota  or  in  Iowa  who  is 
not  in  compliance  and  who  is  planting 
com.  if  he  receives  $1.05  or  $1.10  or 
$1.15  a  bushel,  will  get  more  benefits 
under  the  conservation  reserve? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  say.  hideed. 
he  will  get  more  benefits  than  if  he  got 
$1.15  cash.  In  my  opinion,  under  the 
formula,  he  will  get  a  greater  benefit 
than  if  he  got  $1.15  a  bushel  for  his 
com.     

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Even  under  the 
acreage  reserve,  the  highest  benefit  he 
will  get  is  only  one-half  of  the  81  per- 
cent of  parity  supports,  which  would  be 
approximately  70  cents  a  busheL  Under 
acreage  reserve  and  xmder  conservation 
reserve  his  benefits  are  much  less.  The 
farmer  who  is  in  compliance  gets  the 
benefit  of  acreage  reserve  and  conser- 
vation reserve.  The  farmer  who  is  not 
in  compliance  gets  an  opportunity  to 
plant  more  corn. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  notice  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  assumes  the  payments 
on  the  acreage  reserve  will  be  50  percent 
of  the  support  price.  That  has  not  been 
determined  yet. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Oh,  It  has. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  will  be  such  as  to 
get  5  million  acres  out  of  the  com  acre- 
age.      

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  knows  that  the  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
released  only  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  which  was  signed  by  Walter  C.  Ber- 
ger.  and  Is  called  general  notice  348. 
states  on  page  3  as  the  suggestions  to 
the  coimty  committee,  as  to  how  the 
acreage  reserve  pit)gram  will  work: 

Corn,  national  yield  per  acre.  44.2  bushels. 
"Rate    of   payment    based   upon   normal 
yield.  50  percent  of  loan  level." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  has  been  sent  to 
the  county  committees  to  determine 
whether  50  percent  is  a  figure  which 
would  get  the  desired  reduction  in  plant- 
ing.       

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  it  be  more, 
or  less?  The  Senator  has  an  Inside  line 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Does 
the  Senator  think  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments will  be  more,  or  less? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  will  be  whatever  the 
county  committees  report  will  be  neces- 
sary to  get  the  desired  reduction  in  acre- 
age. The  50  percent  was  thrown  out  as 
a  guide  to  determine  whether  it  should  be 
60  percent,  55  percent.  68  percent,  or 
some  other  figure.  I  cannot  say  what 
it  will  be.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
can  say  now,  because  the  field  men  are 
supposed  to  determine  whether  they  can 
get  acreage  placed  in  the  soil  bank,  and 


on  what  basis.  That  has  been  made  very 
clear  tome. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wondered  if  the 
Senator  would  be  kind  enough  to  discuss 
the  conservation  reserve,  since  it  is  the 
conservation  reserve  around  which  the 
question  directed  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Hollakd]  centered. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the 
conservation  reserve,  and  this  is  what  is 
in  our  report.  This  is  the  material  upon 
which  we  were  basing  our  discretionary 
authority  to  the  Secretary.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  generous  compared  to 
what  was  being  paid. 

Conservation  reserve  Incentives: 
1.  Annual  Incentive  payments  In  terms  of 
contract. 

(a)  $10  per  acre,  per  year  average  rental 
for  the  United  States  for  3-  to  IS-year 
period.  Rental  rates  established  on  basis 
of  land  productivity,  agricultural  value  of 
land  and  other  factors.  Rental  rates  would 
encourage  farmers  to  take  out  their  mar- 
ginal crop  land. 

(b)  County  rental  rates  would  vary  on 
the  basis  of  such  thcton  as  county  yields 
and  value  of  farmland. 

(c)  Rates  would  be  established  by  areas 
and  be  based  on  relative  productivity  of  the 
land  in  the  area.  Farm  rental  rates  would 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  the  rating  of 
the  area  In  which  the  specified  acreage  place 
in  "conservation  reserve"  Is  located. 

It  Is  clearly  understood  that  the  con- 
servation reserve  benefits  are  much  less 
than  the  acreage  reserve,  particularly 
since  the  amoimt  of  money  provided  in 
the  bill  for  all  the  conservation  reserve, 
which  runs  into  millions  and  milUons  of 
acres,  is  $350  million.  Yet  the  acreage 
reserve  is  $750  million.  It  is  virtually 
obvious,  is  it  not,  that  the  conservation 
reserve  benefits  are  less? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  they  will  be  less;  and 
they  will  be  based  upon  the  land  value. 

If  the  Seiiator  has  a  case  which  is  pre- 
sented as  a  guide,  and  the  rental  will  be 
$10  an  acre  a  year,  that  would  probably 
indicate  that  the  particular  land  would 
be  valued  at  $100  an  acre,  because,  as  I 
imderstand,  the  guide  issued  contem- 
plated the  payment  of  10  percent  for  the 
value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  HX7MFHREY.  That  is  about  cor- 
rect.        

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  my  State  it  will  run 
to  only  about  $85  an  acre.  In  some  of 
the  southern  counties  of  the  Senator's 
State  of  Minnesota,  it  will  run.  I  pre- 
sume, between  $200  and  $250  an  acre  be- 
cause of  the  black  soil  in  the  lower  tier 
of  counties.  In  Iowa,  the  pajrments  will 
probably  run  more.  But  I  think  the 
guide  which  has  been  sent  to  the  field 
men  suggests  10  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
We  have  in  our  report  conservation  re- 
serve rental  rates.  We  have,  for  ex- 
ample, not  to  exceed  $25  an  acre  for 
acreage  planting  of  trees.  In  no  county 
shall  the  rate  exceed  $20  an  acre.  That 
seems  to  be  the  guide  line  we  have.  I 
can  only  work  from  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  gather  it  is  not  con- 
templated that  the  best  land  in  the 
country  will  be  retired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
My  point  was  that  where  a  com  farmer 
placed  land  under  acreage  allotments,  he 


would  be  eligible  tor  the  acreage  reserve. 
Where  he  did  not  comply,  he  would  ob- 
viously be  planting.  I  am  certain  that 
where  he  planted,  especially  where  he 
planted  com,  the  land  would  be  good, 
productive  land,  and  he  would  be  getting 
a  yield  from  what  he  planted  which 
would  be  greater  than  the  conservation 
reserve. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thhik  it  is  expected 
that  most  farmers  would  put  into  the 
conservation  reserve  some  submarginal 
land,  land  which  is  over  across  the  creek 
and  is  hard  to  get  at. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  land  which 
might  be  detached  from  the  farm  proper. 
It  might  be  planted  to  trees.  It  was 
proposed — and  here  again  It  was  just  a 
proposal  thrown  out — that  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  putting  a  soil-conserving  crop  or 
trees  on  the  land,  with  a  maximum  pay- 
ment of  $25  an  acre.  I  believe  that  is 
the  maximiun  which  is  used  in  most 
States  by  the  ACP  committees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  that 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  guides  which 
have  been  sent  out.  as  I  understand,  are 
for  the  committees  to  use  in  determining 
how  nearly  they  will  come  to  finding  a 
basis  on  which  to  achieve  the  desired 
results. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  great  disagreement  be- 
tween us  on  this  question.  The  point  I 
was  trying  to  make  was  that  under  my 
amendment,  providing  for  50  milUon 
acres,  the  acreage  would  be  eligible  for, 
all  the  benefits  under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HiCKXNLooPEBl,  parity  pajmaents  plus 
acreage  reserve  benefits. 

The  other  acreage,  over  the  normal 
com  base,  would  be  eligible  if  the  farmer 
wanted  it  for  planting.  That  acreage 
would  be  eligible  if  the  farmer  wanted  it 
for  planting.  It  would  be  eligible  if  the 
farmer  wished  it  to  be.  for  the  conserva- 
tion reserve.  It  would  be  eligible,  if  he 
wished  it  to  be,  for  other  crops. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  a  man  decided  to  take  5 
acres  out  of  com  production,  he  would 
be  paid  $35  or  $40  an  acre,  if  it  Is  decided 
that  50  percent  of  the  support  price 
times  the  average  production  is  a  proper 
Incentive.  If  he  took  it  out  of  oats  or 
hay  land,  he  would  get,  presumably  10 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  land,  if  we  go 
according  to  the  guide.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  percentage  will  be.  If  It  were 
$200  land,  and  the  farmer  took  it  out  of 
production  for  3  years,  he  would  receive 
$20  an  acre.  How  that  would  compare 
with  the  profit  he  might  make  on  oats  or 
hay,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  would  not  pay 
him  as  well,  in  my  opinion,  as  it  would 
pay  him  to  take  the  acreage  out  of  his 
corn  land  and  get  $40  an  acre. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  al- 
lowing me  to  interrupt  his  discussion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  my  amendment  shall  be 
rejected  or  agreed  to,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  a  destructive,  wrecking  amendment  to 
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the  term  bill,  and  is  harmful  to  partlci- 
patkm  or  any  kind  of  cooperation  by  the 
Com  Belt. 

80  whether  my  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  certainly  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mlime- 
sota  should  be  defeated,  because  it  is  not 
a  good  amendment;  it  is  not  a  workable 
amendment. 

To  go.  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  go.  to  50  million  acres  is  exactly 
where  we  were  last  year,  as  I  pointed  out 
a  while  ago.  We  had  49.800,000  acres. 
The  plan  would  not  work  then ;  it  will  not 
work  this  year  at  50  million  acres,  be- 
cause that  is  no  appreciable  increase 
In  the  allocated  acres. 

The  purpose  of  the  soil  bank  and  acre- 
age reserve  is  to  take  productive  acres 
out  of  production;  to  retire  acres  from 
production.  If  we  set  the  acreage  at  50 
million,  which  is  the  same  acnmge  as  last 
year,  there  will  not  be  any  more  com- 
pliance this  year  than  there  was  last 
year,  when  it  was  approximately  50  per- 
cent. That  would  be  approximately  25 
mUllon  acres  in  original  compliance  at 
the  outset,  and  only  25  million  acres 
would  be  eligible  for  retirement  into  the 
acreage  reserve  or  the  soil  bank.  There 
would  be  25  million  acres  plus  the  other 
6.500.000  acres  which  will  be  planted  next 
year.  All  that  land  would  be  outside 
and  would  be  Ineligible  to  participate 
in  the  soil  bank  or  acreage  reserve.  That 
is  the  fallacy  of  the  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
other  Senators  have  said  that  a  large 
amount  of  com  acreage  is  going  wild. 
Of  course,  nothing  is  further  from  what 
the  situation  would  be.  This  is.  in  fact, 
an  acreage  allocation,  except  that  it 
realizes  the  facts  of  life;  it  is  a  realistic 
allocation  of  the  average  plantings  of 
the  past  3  years,  and  we  will  continue 
to  have  them  anyway. 

In  1953  there  were  no  acreage  alloca- 
tions. About  56.300,000  acres  were  in 
the  commercial  corn  acreage,  without 
any  corn  allocation.  A  farmer  can  plant 
all  the  acreage  he  wants  and  still  have 
300  or  400  acres. 

So  it  is  not  the  allocations  in  the  corn 
situation  that  make  the  difference.  Com 
Is  essential  to  a  diversified  feeding  opera- 
tion and  farming  operation,  and  it  is 
going  to  take  just  so  much  com  in  a 
diversified  activity  to  operate  the  farm 
plant. 

In  a  normal  rotation  system,  the  farm- 
er will  have  so  many  acres  of  com.  and 
perhaps  so  many  acres  of  oats,  so  many 
acres  of  alfalfa,  so  many  acres  of  beans, 
and  he  will  rotate  them  luider  a  pro- 
gram. He  may  have  a  2-year  rotation 
program.  He  may  have  a  3-year  rota- 
tion program.  Some  farmers  may  have  a 
4-year  rotation  program.  But  farmers 
rotate  their  crops,  keeping  them  in  gen- 
eral balance,  so  far  as  each  crop  is  con- 
cerned. The  farmer  will  have  his  feed- 
ing operations. 

Senators  can  thus  rest  assured  that 
if  acreage  allocations  are  put  at  43  mil- 
lion this  year,  there  will  be  flfty-three- 
plus-milllon  acres  in  the  commercial 
com  area.  If  the  allocations  are  put  at 
53  million,  there  wHl  be  between  56  and 
57  million  acres  of  corn  in  the  commer- 
cial com  area. 


If  allocations  are  put  on  a  realistic 
basis,  at  the  average  of  the  last  3  years. 
It  will  be  56.300.000  acres.  That  is  the 
acreage  of  com  there  will  be  in  the  com- 
mercial com  area. 

I  have  covered  the  reasons  why  we 
should  be  realisUc.  and  permit  acres 
which  will  actually  be  planted  for  feed- 
ing operations  to  paiticipate  in  the  soil 
bank  and  be  eligible.  There  is  a  limita- 
tion provided.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
permission  to  the  Corn  Belt  to  go  wild 
and  encourage  farmers  there  to  grow  all 
the  com  they  can.  There  Is  a  limita- 
tion on  the  nvunber  of  acres  which  will  be 
supported.  There  wU  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acres  that  can  be  supported. 
Farmers  who  stay  within  the  farm  base 
acreage  will  be  eligible  for  supports.  A 
farmer  will  be  required  to  put  15  percent 
of  his  productive  acres  into  the  soil 
bank,  either  into  the  acreage  reserve  or 
into  the  conservation  reserve.  It  prob- 
ably would  be  more  profitable  for  him  to 
put  some  of  his  corn  acreage  into  the 
acreage  reserve,  because  it  would  pay 
him  more.  It  is  better  paying  crop, 
and  the  formula  will  probably  make  it 
more  advantageous  for  him  to  do  that. 
But  if  he  exceeds  his  farm  base  acreage, 
he  is  not  eligible  for  price  supports.  So 
there  is  an  inducement  for  him  to  stay 
at  the  historic  base. 

So  far  as  concerns  punishing  farmers 
who  have  complied  with  allocations  in 
the  past,  and  rewarding  those  who  have 
failed  to  come  into  the  allocation  pro- 
gram in  the  past,  there  is  nothing  to  that 
argument,  either,  because  under  the 
amendment,  the  56.400,000  acres,  or 
whatever  the  correct  figure  may  be.  will 
be  divided  among  the  counties  in  the 
commercial  com  area.  Then  the  for- 
mula, gointj  back  over  the  past  5  years 
planting,  will  be  such  that  the  farmer 
who  has  accepted  his  allocations  in  the 
past  will  be  graded  up  In  his  farm  l>a.se. 
and  the  man  who  has  overplanted  in  the 
past  will  be  graded  down,  because  of  his 
excess,  to  the  point  within  his  farm  base 
acreage.  So  the  farmer  who  has  over- 
planted  will  have  t*^  come  down.  He  will 
not  need  the  benefits  of  the  program. 
The  farmer  who  has  underplanted  will 
come  up  and  be  able  to  enjoy  benefits  of 
his  farm  base  acreage. 

My  amendment  is  thoroughly  sound. 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  return  us  to  the  condi- 
tions which  were  In  effect  last  year,  and 
which  did  not  work  at  all.  Last  year 
we  had  90  percent  of  parity,  involving 
approximately  50  million  acres,  and  it 
did  not  work. 

If  we  have  81  percent  of  parity,  how 
much  less  will  it  work? 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  whether  it  is  so  intended  or 
not.  is  a  blow  at  the  soil  bank  program 
and  the  program  for  reduction  of  sur- 
pliises.  I  do  not  say  it  is  deliberately 
intended  to  be  that,  but  it  is  ?.  blow  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  surplus  reduction 
program  which  is  so  essential  if  we  are 
to  reduce  the  total  overall  supply  of  feed 
and  bring  feed  and  animals  into  balance, 
so  that  the  prices  farmers  receive  for 
both  grains  and  meat  animn].'^  win  be 
good  and  substantial. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  only  a  waving 


of  the  hands  of  the  hsrpnotist  In  order 
to  distract  attention  from  the  real  pur- 
pose. I  say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  It 
should  be  apparent  on  its  face  that  to 
return  this  year  to  a  system  that  did  not 
work  last  year  is  not  only  the  height  of 
folly,  but  reasonably  intelligent  men 
should  not  be  caught  in  that  kind  of 
trap.  If  they  expect  the  acreage-reduc- 
tion program  to  work  in  the  Com  Belt, 
and  if  they  expect  the  soil  bank  and  the 
conservation  reserve  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  operate.  If  we  realistically 
look  at  the  proposal,  if  we  realistically 
examine  it.  if  we  have  the  56-million- 
plus  acres,  under  the  program,  we  shall 
get  a  15-F>ercent  reduction  in  the  crop- 
producing  acres,  and  we  shall  have  some 
real  progress  toward  reduction  of  the 
total  overall  feed  supplies,  to  the  price 
benefit  not  only  of  feed,  but  of  all  prod« 
ucts  which  come  from  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  was  the  figure 
of  57  million  acres  reached?  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  the  Senator  has 
offered  would  apply  that  figure  as  the 
minimum  base  acreage  for  the  commer- 
cial corn  area. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  the 
average  of  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  the  figtu-es 
for  the  past  3  years.  The  acreage  for 
1953  was  56.342.000.  In  1954  the  acre- 
age was  55,902.000,  azul  in  1955  it  was 
55.994,000. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  figures 
are  a  little  different.  They  are  56-mil- 
lion-plus  in  each  year.  The  figure  I 
have  proposed  is  the  average  of  the  three. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  the  fig- 
ures have  been  taken  from  the  same 
source.  Mine  were  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.    HICKENLOOPER.     In    1953    we 

had  allocations  of  56  million 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  56,342,000  acres.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  In  1955 
it  was  56.342,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  was  in  1953. 

Mr.    HICKENLOOPER.    The    figures 

apply  to  the  same  counties  which  had  the 

plantint;s  in  1955.    In  1953  the  figure  was 

56.342.000  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  in  1955  it  was 
almost  56  million  acres. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Ih  1955  the 
plantings  were  56.047,000  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  average  is  Just 
about  56  million  acres. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  slightly 
over  that  I  have  tended  to  use  the  fig- 
ure of  56-million-plus  acres,  because  I 
think  that  is  the  way  it  will  work  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  has  the 
effect  of  fixing  the  base  acreage  at  57 
million  acres. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Not  my 
amendment. 

Por  the  average  of  the  3  years,  my 
amendment  will  work  out  at  slightly 
over  56  million  acres — somewhere  be- 
tween 56  million  and  57  million,  and 
probably  nearer  56  million.  But  we 
might  just  as  well  be  realistic  about  it 
and  make  these  farmers  eligible  to  com- 
ply and  to  reduce  this  acreage. 


Mnrnh.  Si 
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At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
conclude.    

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yi^ld  for  a  point 
of  information?  j 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bulk  in  the  chair).  Docls  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  srleld  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota?  

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  requirles  that  a  eom 
farmer,  who  is  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
program,  must  set  aside  IS  percent  of  his 
cultivated  acres  in  order  that 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  lilrst,  he 
must  stay  within  the  farn^  base  acreage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  

Mr.  HICKENLOOPERl  As  applied 
tmder  the  56  million  acre:f(Hmula. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thiit  is  the  his- 
toric base  for  eaeh  farmi;  is  that  cor- 
rect?         [ 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  ,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  undersUnd  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Yes.  First, 
he  must  do  that.  Then  he  is  eligible 
for  supports,  provided  he  puts  15  per- 
cent of  his  available  acrta — which  can 
be  partly  from  com  or  partly  from  other 
crops,  or  all  from  com ;  biit  all  of  it  must 
be  from  his  feed-producing  acres 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ye^;  he  must  iJut 
aside  15  percent  of  the  equivalent  of  his 
cultivated  acres 


Yes. 
under  the  pro- 
Iowa,  the  com- 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So. 
posal  of  the  Senator  from 
pliance  test  is  every  bit  as  severe  as  the 
compliance  test  under  miy  proposal,  for 
acreage  allotments.  In  jother  words,  I 
want  the  record  to  show  clearly  that, 
regardless  of  what  may  be  the  result  of 
the  vote  which  is  soon  to  be  taken,  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  in  order  for  a  fanoer  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  sell  his  com  at  81  percent  of  parity 
or  to  be  eligible  for  the  acreage  benefits, 
first  he  must  put  aside  1  i  percent  of  his 
historic  average  for  his  farm,  ot  of  his 
cultivated  acres. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER^  No;  the  his- 
torical base  of  his  com  kcreage;  not  IS 
percent  of  his  total  acreage,  but  15  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  which  is  devoted  to 
the  basic  crop  he  growsi 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In,  other  words,  he 
must  put  aside  15  percent  of  his  com 
acreage:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Let  me  give 
the  Senator  an  Illustration. 

Mr.  HUBCPHREY.  That  is  what  I  wish 
to  understand  clearly. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  may  as- 
sume that  the  farmer  has  240  acres,  al- 
though that  would  not  be  quite  realistic. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Or  let  us  say 
the  com  farmer  has  100  acres  as  his  his- 
toric com  base,  and  that  he  has  200  acres 
of  other  land.  The  100-acre  com  base 
is  to  determine  the  number  of  acres  that 
15  percent  will  amoimt  to.  That  will  be 
15  acres. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  From  the  com 
acreage? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No;  from  his 
cultivated  acres. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Oji. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  only 
a  factor  to  determine  the  amoimt;  and 
it  is  15  percent  of  the  amount  of  his  base 
acres  normally  devoted  to  the  ivoduction 
of  com.    So  he  takes  out  15  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
Uie  Senator  from  Iowa  read  that  part  of 
his  amendment  to  me? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  It  is  on 
page  5  of  the  amendment,  liegin^ng  in 
line  15. 

Bfr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  read  it,  iriease? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Yes. 

8bc.  406.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  and  In  lieu  of  com  acreage 
allotment*  for  1956  (which  shall  be  Inopera- 
tive for  1956),  the  Secretary  shall  require  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on 
com,  that  the  producer  agree  to  devote  an 
acreage  of  cropland  (tlUed  In  normal  rota- 
tion) ,  at  the  option  of  the  producer,  to  either 
the  acreage  reserve  program — 

If  he  takes  the  15  percent  out  of  his 
com  acreage,  it  will  have  to  go  into  the 
acreage  reserve  program — 

or  the  conaervation  reaerve  program  equal 
to  15  percent  of  such  producer's  farm  base 
acreage  for  com. 

We  referred  to  com  in  order  to  get  a 
factor  with  which  to  determine  what  the 
15  percent  is  based  on. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  saying  that  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  benefits  of  this  program, 
if  a  farmer  has  100  acres  of  corn 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  That  is  his 
farm  base. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  he  has  to 
take  15  acres  out,  somewhere. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  has  to  take 
15  acres  out  of  his  tillable  land;  and 
those  15  acres  can  be  taken  entirely  out 
of  his  com  acreage  or  partly  out  of  his 
corn  acreage  and  partly  out  of  his  other 
crop-producing  land,  or  entirely  out  of 
other  crop-producing  land. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  he  takes  the  IS 
acres  out  of  his  com  acreage,  he  will  be 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  acreage 
reserve,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  if  he  takes  the 
15  acres  out  of  his  other  acreage,  he  will 
be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  con- 
servation reserve,  will  he? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  point  is 
that  in  order  to  be  eligible,  he  must  take 
out  15  percent  of  his  historical  com  base 
acreage.  In  other  words,  that  is  a  test 
he  has  to  meet. 

I  wish  to  make  this  point  clear,  be- 
cause a  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  was 
saying  that  under  my  amendment,  farm- 
ers would  not  be  eligible  for  participation 
in  the  conservation  reserve  or  the  acre- 
age reserve  unless  they  complied  with 
the  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  same  prin- 
ciple applies  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  same 
principle  applies;  but  if  we  apply  a  re- 
alistic allocation  system  which  goes  back 
to  the  average  farm  acreage  base,  we 
have  a  basis  for  inducing  farmers  to  come 
Into  compliance — an  adequate  com  base; 


and  in  that  way  the  farmer  can  take  out 
the  15  acres. 

But  if  the  figure  is  put  at  55  million 
acres,  in  this  connection  we  consider  the 
experience  of  last  year.  Only  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  agreed  to  come  into 
compliruice,  last  year;  and  50  percent 
of  50  million  acres  is  only  25  mUUon 
acres.  That  would  be  the  total  acreage 
that  would  be  in  compliance,  and  all  the 
acres  that  would  be  eligible  to  come  into 
the  soil  bank.  Instead.  I  want  to  get 
100  percent  of  these  acres  eligible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ijct  me  say  to  the 
Senator  fran  Iowa  that  under  the  soil- 
bank  provisions,  as  now  attached  to  the 
allotment  program,  there  is  a  greater  m- 
ducement  or  incentive  for  compliance: 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  exacUy  fair  and 
IN-oper  to  compare  the  compliance  figures 
of  last  year  with  the  poBsU)ility  of  com- 
pliance this  year. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  keep  the 
record  clear,  I  must  say  that,  in  the 
main,  the  com  producers  are  com  feed- 
ers. Most  of  the  com  producers  feed 
their  com  to  animals.  A  very  small  num- 
ber of  the  total  number  of  com  producers 
are  producing  for  what  they  call  the  cash 
gram  market.  Is  not  that  a  fair  state- 
ment?        

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  the  com  is  fed  on  the  place. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  the  compli- 
ance figure  under  acreage  allotments  is 
not  exactly  a  true  and  proper  figure  in 
terms  of  the  willingness  of  farmers  to 
comply. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Let  me  say 
that  perhaps  not  quite  85  percent  of  the 
com  is  fed  on  the  farmer's  own  place,* 
but  it  is  fed  to  animals  in  the  feeding 
operations  on  the  farms.  In  other  words, 
the  farmer's  neighbor  may  take  some  of 
the  com— or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  jdeW. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Assuming  that  the 
entire  acreage  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  is,  let  us  say,  56  million, 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  farmers  in 
the  commercial  com  area  to  plant  the 
56  million  acres  of  comland  and  still 
make  themselves  eligible  for  the  81  per- 
cent price  supports  by  merely  putting 
into  the  conservation  reserve  portion  of 
the  soil  bank  a  portion  of  their  remaining 
acreage  which  would  equal  15  percent  of 
their  base  acreage? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  right; 
they  could  put  all  erf  it  into  the  conser- 
vation reserve  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  I  am  very 
certain  that  it  is  more  profitable  for  them 
to  imderplant  their  com  base. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  idea  is  to 
reduce  com  production. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  I  have  been 
trying  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  is  that 
imder  his  amendment  a  farmer  can  get 
81-percent  price  support  on  his  base  com 
acreage  without  reducing  his  com  acre- 
age by  even  1  acre.   

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  why 
there  is  in  the  amendment  a  provision  to 
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make  it  attractiye  to  them  so  aa  to  induce 
tbem  to  underplant  their  base. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  note  that  in  1955, 
with  an  acreage  of  49  million 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Forty-nine 
million  eight  hundred  and  some  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Forty-nine  million 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand 
acres— there  was  a  compliance  of  42.7 
percent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  right — 
less  than  half. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  the  added  in- 
ducements of  the  conservation  reserve 
and  acreage  reserve  programs,  does  not 
the  Senator  feel  that  there  would  be 
greater  compliance? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    No :  not  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Why  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  reason 
farmers  did  not  go  into  compliance  at 
49.843.000  acres  was  that  it  did  not  give 
them  enough  corn  on  their  places  for 
their  operations.  They  said.  "We  will 
forego  the  benefits  of  sealing  this  com. 
because  it  cuts  us  below  the  reasonable 
operation  of  our  plant."  That  is  the 
secret.  If  we  restore  them  to  the  his- 
toric farm  acreage  base,  they  will  be 
given  an  opportunity,  first,  to  have 
enough  com  for  their  operations,  and 
second,  to  reduce  somewhat.  But  a 
farmer  with  a  100-acre  ba5e.  assimiing  a 
total  acreage  allotment  of  49  million 
acres,  would  have  to  cut  to  87  acres  to  be 
in  compliance.  On  the  basis  of  43  million 
acres  he  would  have  to  cut  to  about  74 
acres.  He  could  not  operate  under  such 
an  arrangement.  He  is  not  going  to  op- 
erate under  it  in  most  cases.  The  corn 
sealing  program  under  that  situation  is 
of  benefit  only,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
landlord  who  has  a  tenant  on  his  farm. 
It  is  not  much  benefit  to  the  tenant. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  real- 
izes that  the  argument  he  is  advancing 
could  be  advanced  in  the  case  of  cotton, 
as  well  as  wheat. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  acreage  of  the 
eotton  and  wheat  fanner  has  been  cut  to 
the  point  where  it  hurts,  and  hurts 
badly. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Only  4  or  5  years 
ago  cotton  acreage  was  around  28  mil- 
lion acres.  It  is  now  down  to  17.391.000 
acres.  To  participate  in  the  acreage  re- 
serve, the  cotton  farmers  must  take  their 
cuts  from  the  17.391.000  acres  this  year. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  very 
true.  However,  In  a  diversified  farming 
operation.  If  we  cut  down  the  feed  stodcs, 
we  close  the  farms. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  anything 
would  be  accomplished  by  prolonging 
this  argument.  Who  has  control  of  the 
time  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  if  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  willing  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  yield  back  all  the  remaining  time. 
Therefore,  all  time  Is  exhausted. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute ollered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 


nesota [Mr.  HTmrHXKTl.  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
HicxuTLOopnl. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  this  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  tlieir 
names: 


Aiken 

Frcar 

McCarthy 

AUott 

Fulbrlcht 

McClcllan 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

McNamara 

Barkley 

Gore 

Monroney 

Barrett 

Green 

Morse 

Beall 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bender 

Hennlngs 

Murray 

Bennett 

Hickenlocper 

Neeiy 

Bible 

HUl 

Neuberger 

Brtcker 

Holland 

O  Ma honey 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Butler 

Ives 

Potter 

Cape  hart 

Jackson 

Purtcll 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Robertson 

Case.  N  J. 

Johnson.  Tex 

Russell 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Johnston.  S  C 

SnIton.«t«n 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Cements 

Kenne<ly 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Smith.  Maine 

Curt  la 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Daniel 

Kucrei 

Stennls 

Dtrksen 

Langer 

Svmington 

Doviglas 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Duff 

Long 

Thye 

Dworyhflk 

MaKiiu^on 

Watklns 

Eastland 

Malone 

Welker 

EUender 

Maaaeld 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Martin.  Iowa 

WU  llama 

Flanders 

Martin.  Pa. 

Younc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  cflered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  I.  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  other  Senators,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicxzn- 
LoopERl.  The  Secretary  will  state  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey). 

The  Chiep  Clfrk.  On  page  35,  after 
line  14.  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

MUriMUM    NATIONAL    ACHCACK   AIXOTMCNTS    FOR 
1996    AND    1»3  7    COKN   CIOPB 

Sic.  405.  (a)  Section  328  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjtistnoent  Act  of  1038.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  acreage 
allotment  of  corn  for  the  1956  crops  shall 
not  b«  lew  than  50  million  acres  In  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  " 

(b)  Not  later  thin  December  15.  1956.  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of 
producers  of  corn  In  1956  In  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  to  determine  whether 
such  producers  favor  a  price-support  pro- 
gram as  provided  In  subsection  (o  of  this 
section  for  the  1957  rnd  subsequent  crops 
In  lieu  of  acreage  allotmenu  as  provided 
In  the  Agricultural  Adju."!tment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  and  price  support  as  provided 
In  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  at 
1949.  as  amended. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  If  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  pro- 
ducers voting  in  the  referendum  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof  favor  a 
price-support  program  as  provided  In  this 
subsection  (c).  no  ncreage  allotment  of  corn 
shall  be  established  for  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area,  for  any  county,  or  for  any 
farm,  with  respect  to  the  1967  and  subac- 
quent  crops,  and  price  support  made  avaU- 
able  for  such  crops  by  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation  shall  be  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  asaiat  producers 
in  marketing  com  in  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  but  not  encourage  the  uneoonomle 
production  of  corn. 

On  page  35.  line  16.  strike  out  "405" 
and  insert  '406."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  thia 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
George  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SmathersJ  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  George  I  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  MillxximI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
GeorRia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Smathkrs  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Milu- 
KiNJ  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Smith  I  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  if  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  MiLLixiN)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  George  I. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recorded  aa 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recorded  as 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
how  am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recorded  as 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  how  am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is  re- 
corded as  having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recorded  as 
Yoting  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recorded  on  this  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recorded  as  vot- 
ing in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recorded  aa 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
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The  result  was  annoonoed — ^yeas  44. 
nays  46.  as  follows: 

TKAS-144 


Anderson 

Barkley 

Bible 

Chavsa 

Cements 

Daniel 

Donglas 

Kllender 

Krvin 

Frear 

IMlbrtcht 

Oora 

Oreen 

Hayden 

Renntnfls 


Aiken 

AUott 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Brlcker 

Bridcea 

Bush 

Butler 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Cotton 

CurUa 


'.'ex. 
B.C. 


HUl 

Holland 

Hunvhic] 

Jackson 

Johnson, 

Johnston. 

Kefatnrer 

Kennady 

Kerr 

Langer 

I«hman 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

MoCIellan 

NATS-44e 

Dlrksea 

Duff 

Dworshak 

■sstlsnd 

nandera 

OoldwatM 

Hicken>oo|>er 

Hruska 

Ives 

Jenner 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Malone 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin,  Pa. 

McCarthy 

HOT  vormo— 6 


McNamaim 
Monroney 


Murray 

Heely 

Neuberger 

CMaboncy 

Paaton 

Scott 

Bparkman 

Biennis 

Symington 

■niurmond 

Toimg 


Mundt 

Payne 

Potter 

PurtaU 

Robertson 

Bussell 

SattomataU 

Schoeppel 

Smith,  Maine 

Thye 

Watklns 

WeUter 

Wiley 

WUllams 


Byrd 
Qeorw* 


MUltkln 
Smathara 


■Mlth.H.J. 


So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Hicxkm- 
Loopn's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  w|as  rejected  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
moTe  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nsys  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  i  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Ca^f omia  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  i  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  On  this  queaition  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU.        I 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  I  annotmce 
that  the  Senator  f 'om  Virginia  [Mr. 
BYao),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
GcoacBl.  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathkisI  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  OiORGt]  is  palr^  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  ( Mr.  MitLnciw  1 .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia would  vote  "nay.**  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  anounce  that  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SM4TRXBS]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Mau- 
Kzivl  is  necessarily  abeent.  and  on 'this 
vote  he  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  OgosoS].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  ftrom  Colorado  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia would  vote  "nayr 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  44.  as  follows : 
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Aikan 
Allott 
Barrett 


Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 


Brlcker 
Bridges 
Bush 


BvUer 

Hlckenloopw 

Purtdl 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Bobcrtaop 

Carlson 

Ives 

RxisseU 

Case.  M.  J. 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Caae,  S.  Oak. 

Knowland 

Schoeppel 

Cotton 

Kuehel 

Smith.  Maine 

CurtU 

Malone 

Smith.  M.  J. 

Dtrksen 

Martin,  Iowa 

Thye 

Dufl 

Martin,  Pa. 

Watklns 

I>wonhak 

McCarthy 

Welker 

H&sUand 

Mundt 

Wiley 

Flanders 

Payne 

Wmiama 

Ooldwatar 

Potter 
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Anderaon 

HtU 

McNamara 

Barkley 

HoUand 

Monroney 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Chaves 

Jackson 

Murray 

Clements 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Daniel 

Johnston,  S.  C 

Douglaa 

Kefauver 

O'Maboney 

Kllender 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Enrln 

Kerr 

Scott 

Prear 

Xianger 

Pulbrigbt 

liShman 

Stennls 

Oore 

Long 

Symington 

Oreen 

Thurmond 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Toung 

Hennlnvs 

McClellan 

NOT  VOnNO— 4 

Byrd 

MUllkln 

Smathers 

Oeors* 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  and  the  8ea- 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphut], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
ChavxzI.  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  KkrrI,  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  traai  Texas. 

The  Legislative  Clxuc  At  the  end  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickknloopci]  It  is  pro- 
posed to  add  the  following: 

(d)  Tbm  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
oata,  and  rye.  reapectively,  shall  be  supported 
thnnxgh  loans,  purchaMs,  or  other  operations 
at  a  price  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
bear  tba  same  ratio  to  the  support  price  of 
corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area 
aa  the  feed  value  equivalents  of  such  grains 
bear  to  the  faad  value  of  corn:  Provided, 
That  the  producer  of  such  oommodities. 
to  be  eligible  for  such  price  supports,  shaU 
have  entered  into  contracta  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  place  into  the  acreage  reserve  or  the 
conservation  reserve  a  portion  of  the  till- 
able acres  equivalent  to  IS  percent  of  the 
acres  devoted  to  production  of  such  com- 
modltlaa. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDZNT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment or  as  an  amendment  to  the  Hick- 
enlooper amendment? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  is  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  HickenkMiper  amend- 
ment. * 

The  VICB  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  come  at  the  end  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 


Mr.  UIC&ENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Iowa  win  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  an  amendment 
to  my  amendment.  As  such,  what  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  it 
is  eligible  to  be  offered?  Is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  an 
amendment  in  the  second  or  third  de- 
gree?   

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  an 
amendment  in  the  first  degree;  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree: 
consequently  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DANIEL,  lylr.  President,  my 
amendment  simply  provides  that  for 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  ttie 
authority  to  determine  a  price  support 
to  be  given  to  those  crops  which  will  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  price  support  on 
com  In  the  commercial  com -producing 
area  as  the  fair  value  equivalent  of  such 
grain  bears  to  the-Xeed  value  of  com. 

Bdy  amendment  contains  the  same  pro- 
vision as  is  contained  in  the  amendment 
of  the  SenaUH"  from  Iowa,  in  that,  to  be 
eligible,  the  producers  of  these  grains 
must  put  into  one  of  the  reserve  pro- 
grams at  least  15  percent  of  their  tillable 
acreage,  which  has  been  devoted  to  the 
commodity  cmicemed. 
•.  It  has  already  beoa  pointed  out  in  the 
debate  tonight  that  oom.  grain  sor- 
ghums, and  the  other  feeds  are  competi- 
tive with  one  another.  If  we  do  not  pro* 
vide  some  support  for  the  other  grains, 
comparatively  speaking,  as  we  do  for 
com,  a  grreat  injustice  will  be  worked  on 
the  producers  of  the  other  feed  grains. 

I  i^aced  in  the  Rbcord  several  days 
ago,  and  had  placed  aa  the  desks  of  Sen- 
ators tonight,  a  list  of  the  States  con- 
cerned and  the  acreages  which  the  var- 
ious States  have  in  feed  grains.  Most 
of  the  States  have  as  much  acreage  in 
feed  grains,  and  as  many  farmers  in- 
terested in  them,  as  is  the  case  with 
com. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  only  fair  to  those 
farmers  that  a  similar  provl^cm  be  made 
for  them  in  the  amaMlment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  if  it  is  to  l^e  adopted, 
so  as  to  take  care  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  s^eld? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f  nxn  New  Mexico.  How  much  time  does 
be  request? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  merely  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  explain  something  he  has 
said.  I  have  sutmiitted  an  amendment 
designated  3-6-56^  which  has  not  been 
called  up.  but  which  takes  care  of  this 
particular  problem.  I  was  simply  won- 
dering whether  what  the  Senator  was 
talking  about  had  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Yes:  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  my 
amendment  would  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  as  his  amendment  would  aoeom- 
plish.  I  have  simply  offered  it  now  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  com.  The 
two  products  are  very  similar,  and  I 
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think  we  diould  not  deal  with  one  with- 
out dealing  with  the  other  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CHAVKZ.  The  amendment  I  have 
submitted  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Knil 
has  to  do  with  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  relates  to  the  same 
matter. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  should  like  to  have  it 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor fTMn  Texas  tell  me  why  we  should 
tie  this  matter  to  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  appears  from  the  last 
vote  that  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
might  be  agreed  to.  If  it  is  agreed  to. 
and  if  it  is  to  be  so  liberal  to  corn  pro- 
ducers, it  seemed  to  me  that  the  same 
conaideratiQn  should  be  given  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  other  feed  grains,  and  that  the 
Senate  should  act  on  both  matters  at 
the  same  time.        

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  told 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  I  will  not 
only  not  resist  his  amendment,  but  that  I 
would  be  very  willing  to  have  a  proper 
solution  of.  for  instance,  the  grain  sor- 
ghum problem  on  a  comparable  support 
basis,  provided  acreage  limitations  could 
be  worked  out.  But  as  I  read  it,  what 
the  Senator's  amendment  does  is.  for  in- 
stance, raise  the  price  of  grain  sorghums 
and  the  support  price  iiigher  tlian  the 
price  of  com  in  the  noncommercial  com 
area,  because  com  outside  the  commer- 
cial area  is  supported  at  a  portion  of  the 
support  price  effective  in  the  commercial 
area. 

The  ameiKiment  proposes  to  raise 
support  prices  of  grain  sorghums,  oats, 
and  barley,  which  are  supported  at  a 
differential  price  now  to  the  sui^port 
price  effective  within  the  commercial 
com  area.  Then  the  amendment  leaves 
the  com  that  is  outside  the  commercial 
com  area  at  a  lower  level,  and  the  other 
grains  at  a  higher  level.  As  I  under- 
stand, that  is  exactly  what  the  Senator's 
amendment  will  do. 

If  the  Senator  would  want  to  tie  the 
support  levels  of  these  products  to  corn 
outside  the  commercial  com  area,  that 
might  have  a  different  effect,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  amendment  will  throw  the 
whole  grain  support  program  and  the 
differentials  out  of  gear. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  gives  the  SecreUry  the 
power  to  set  the  support  price  in  the  var- 
ious areas  comparable  to  the  equivalent 
feed  value  in  those  areas.  It  would  not 
accomplish  the  result  that  the  Senator 
says 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  I  may  in- 
terrupt, as  I  read  the  amendment,  it  says 
that  the  i>rice  support  of  these  various 
grains  shall  be  placed  on  the  basis  of 
their  comparable  feed  value  with  com, 
and  the  price  support  shall  be  the  same  in 
comparison  to  the  feed  value  as  the  price 
support  of  corn  in  the  commercial  area. 

Mr.  DANIEL.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  would 
raise  the  price  of  those  grains  in  the 
noncommercial  area  away  above  the 
price  of  corn  in  the  noncommercial  area. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  now  wonied  about  throwing  the 
feed  grains  out  of  gear.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  did  throw 
the  feed  grains  out  of  gear  by  giving 
special  treatment  to  com.  May  I  point 
out  that  if  this  kind  of  treatment  is  going 
to  be  given  to  com.  then  it  should  be 
given  to  all  feed  grains  which  are  com- 
petitive with  other  feed  grains.  It  is  a 
sound  principle  to  say  that  there  should 
be  acreage  controls  when  there  are  sup- 
port prices,  but  if  there  is  going  to  be 
put  into  effect  a  program  for  a  commod- 
ity that  is  a  feed  grain  which  does  not 
have  acreage  allotments,  then  all  the 
feed  grains  should  be  included. 

Insofar  as  grain  sorghums  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  a  feed  equivalent 
ratio  to  com  of  about  99.5  percent. 
There  is  no  reason  why  grain  sorghums 
should  not  have  a  good  support  price. 
The  Senators  amendment  merely  pro- 
vides that  the  price  support  level  for 
other  feed  grains  shall  be  directly  re- 
lated to  those  of  other  feed  grains.  They 
are  all  competitive  feeds,  and  they 
should  be  treated  alike  if  they  are  going 
to  be  treated  at  all. 

The  truth  is  that  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  allotments  and  acreage  control 
programs,  but  if  that  is  not  going  to  be 
done,  then  I  am  going  to  cast  my  vote 
to  treat  them  all  alike. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  crystal 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  try- 
ing to  do  exactly  that. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment 
relating  to  feed  grains,  which  I  think 
had  stricter  controls  over  acreage,  but 
provision  is  being  made  for  a  competitive 
feed  grain,  and  since  one  commodity  Is 
being  singled  out  for  special  treatment, 
the  proposal  now  is  to  treat  all  those 
grains  alike. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  a  most  un- 
usual and  confusing  situation,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  at  least  brought  some 
semblance  of  order  into  a  confused  pat- 
tern. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  tell  the  Senate  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do.  and  then  let  the  Mem- 
bers draw  their  own  conclusions. 

It  would  interfere  with  the  discretion 
which  the  Secretary  now  has  to  consider 
factors  other  than  feed  values  in  estab- 
lishing rates.  These  include  such  fac- 
tors as  supply  in  relation  to  demand,  abil- 
ity to  dispose  of  stocks,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  raise  substantially  the  1956 
support  level,  as  well  as  support  levels 
in  future  years. 

For  instance,  oats  are  to  be  supported 
at  70  percent  of  parity,  which  amounts 
to  59  cfhts  a  bushel. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  oats 
would  be  supported  at  83  percent  of  par- 
ity, or  70  cents  a  bushel. 

Barley,  which  is  now  supported  at  70 
percent  of  parity,  or  93  cents  a  bushel. 


would  be  supported  at  81  percent  of 
parity,  or  $1 .08  a  bushel. 

Rye.  which  is  now  supported  at  70 
percent  of  parity,  or  $1.16  a  bushel, 
would  be  supported  at  72  percent  of 
parity,  or  $1.19  a  bushel. 

Grain  sorghums,  which  are  now  sup- 
ported at  70  percent  of  parity,  or  $1.80 
a  hundredweight,  would  have  their  sup- 
port prices,  by  this  amendment,  raised 
to  93  percent  of  parity,  or  $2.38  a  hun- 
dredweight. 

I  repeat,  under  the  amendment  as 
proposed,  grain  sorghums  would  receive 
93  percent  of  parity.  This  is  way  above 
the  support  for  com  In  the  commercial 
area,  and  way,  way  above  the  support 
for  corn  in  the  noncommercial  area. 

The  largest  Increase  in  cents  and  per- 
cent would  be  in  grain  sorghums,  where 
the  level  would  be  above  the  90  j)ercent 
maximum  now  provided  by  law.  Corn 
could  not  be  supported  as  high  as  it  is 
proposed  to  support  grain  sorghums  un- 
der the  amendment.  The  amendment 
would  encourage  further  increases  in  this 
crop,  where  there  already  are  surpluses. 

The  amendment  would  require  feed 
grains  to  be  treated  the  same  as  corn, 
even  though  there  are  certain  basic  dif- 
ferences between  the  commodities. 

Corn  producers  must  comply  with  al- 
lotments, which,  for  1956,  are  15  percent 
below  1955  allotments,  in  order  to  obtain 
support.  There  are  no  allotments  for 
other  feed  grains. 

Corn  producers  outside  the  commercial 
area  receive  support  at  75  percent  of  that 
in  the  commercial  area,  whereas  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  other  feed  grains  in  non- 
commercial areas,  where  they  are  mostly 
produced,  would  receive  supports  based 
on  the  full  corn  rate. 

The  amendment  would  make  it  more 
difficult  to  get  the  farmers  of  these  crops 
to  participate  in  the  conservation  re- 
serve. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
base  the  support  price  for  rye  on  feed 
value,  even  though  it  is  not  a  feed  grain. 

The  amendment  would  tend  to  en- 
courage increased  production,  leas  feed- 
ing, and  increased  acquisition  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

If  Senators  want  support  prices  for 
grain  sorghums  12  percent  above  the 
price  of  com  in  the  commercial  area  and 
30  or  40  percent  in  the  noncommercial 
area,  all  they  have  to  do  is  support  the 
amendment. 

If  I  lived  in  a  part  of  the  country  which 
did  not  produce  anything  but  grain  sor- 
ghums. I  might  be  for  the  amendment, 
but  I  do  not  think  anyone  else  could  logi- 
cally vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  true  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  if  the 
amendment  to  which  it  is  atUched 
should  later  be  adopted,  would  mean  that 
four  new  mandatory  price-support  struc- 
tures would  be  created? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  question.  Probably 
he  can  answer  his  own  question  better 
than  I  can. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  several 
versions  of  the  amendment  which  have 
been  called  to  my  attention ;  but  the  one 
I  see  here  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Tbe  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  respectively — 

These  four  different  commodities- 
Mr.  AIKEN.    That  U  right 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  ShaU  be  support- 
ed   I 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  u  right;  manda- 
tory support  for  feed  grains. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  is  It  not  true 
that  four  new  mandatory  price-support 
structures  would  be  added? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Absolutely;  I  did  not 
imderstand  the  Senator's  question  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  an- 
other question:  Does  he  recall,  offhand, 
what  percentage  of  rye  Is  used  for  feed 
and  what  percentage  is  used  for  more 
pleasant  purposes? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  suppose  that  all  that 
Is  used  for  feed  is  what  Is  swept  off  the 
floor  after  they  finish  preparing  the 
main  crop  for  more  vlviaclous  pxui;>ose8. 
I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Is  the  able  Senator  able  to  tell  me  what 
proportion  of  the  barley  crop  is  used  for 
more  pleasant  purposes  than  for  feed? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  those  uses,  myself.  [Laughter.] 
But  I  understand  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  barley  crop  Is  used  for  purposes 
other  than  feed,  although  I  know  that 
in  years  when  com  has  been  in  short 
supply,  barley  has  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  IS  it  not  true  that, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  mandatory 
price  supports  which  would  be  required 
to  be  extended  to  grain  sorghums,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  rye  are  to  be  measured 
BRainst  the  support  price  of  corn  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  "at  a 
price  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  support  price 
of  com  in  the  commercial  corn-produc- 
ing arcA  as  the  feed  value  eq\ilvalents 
of  such  grains  bear  to  the  feed  value  of 
com,"  such  an  arrangement  would  com- 
pletely upset  the  grain  iiroducing  struc- 
ture of  the  Nation,  out&ide  of  the  com- 
mercial corn-producing  belt? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  I  cannot  imagine  a 
move  effective  way  to  upset  the  grain- 
producing  structure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  It  not  true  that  un- 
der this  structure,  for  instance,  oats. 
\^hen  produced  throughout  the  South  in 
the  noncommercial  com  area,  would  be 
given  a  support  price  based  upon  the 
support  price  of  com  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  therefore  that 
would  be  completely  out  of  line  with  the 
support  price  for  the  supply  of  com  in 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  Is  true;  oats  would 
be  supported  at  70  cents  a  busheL  I  do 
not  know  how  many  poimds  there  are  to 


the  bushel — 32  pounds  to  the  butfhel — 
against  $1.05  a  bushel  for  58  pounds  of 

com. 

Mr.  TLOLUJXD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  SenatOT  from  Vonumt  yield  tea  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLUJXD.  Then  is  it  not  true 
that  Instead  of  stabilizing  agriculture, 
In  a  large  part  of  the  Nation  this  partic- 
ular procedure,  if  it  becomes  law.  would 
revolutionize  a  large  part  of  agriculture 
and  would  do  as  much  as  unstabillze  it  as 
it  would  be  possible  to  Imagine? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  "demoralize" 
would  be  a  better  word  to  use  in  that 
case,  rather  than  "revolutionize." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  suggesting  that  better 
word. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  srield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  No,  Mr.  President;  I 
do  not  want  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me. 
I  wish  to  speak  in  my  own  time. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  about  10  minutes  in  which 
to  make  a  statement.  Orain  sorghiuns 
are  just  as  important  to  New  Mexico  as 
citrus  fruits  are  to  Florida. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Setm- 
tor  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
10  minut«8. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
begin  by  calling  attention  to  a  very  fa- 
mous case,  the  so-called  Dartmouth 
College  case,  in  which  Daniel  Webster 
participated.  In  that  case  Daniel  Web- 
ster said.  "Yes.  we  are  small,  we  are  lit- 
tle, but  we  love  our  State." 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  in  New 
Mexico  may  not  raise  as  much  com  as 
the  amount  of  com  that  is  grown  in 
Iowa  and  fed  to  pigs  in  Iowa;  but  in 
New  Mexico  we  do  produce  a  little  sor- 
ghimi.  I  maintain  that  my  vote  here 
and  my  oath  here  are  as  Important  as 
are  those  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa — and 
they  are.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  there  is  very  little  to 
the  amendment  that  I  have  in  mind. 
Senators  may  laugh  all  they  wish,  but 
this  Is  a  serious  matter. 

I  have  tried  to  be  fair  with  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  I  wish  to  be  fair  now. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
great  care  must  be  taken  because  there 
are  so  many  million  pigs  in  Iowa,  but 
not  much  attention  need  be  paid  to  the 
sorghum  which  is  raised  in  Texas.  Okla- 
homa. New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  has  that  situa- 
tion in  mind,  and  probably  he  was  a 
little  embarrassed  that  we  could  not  take 
care  of  our  own  little  problems  in  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  equity 
and  fair  play.  Why  should  the  pig 
raisers  of  Iowa  be  taken  care  of,  and  not 
the  poor  sorghtun  growl's  in  New 
Mexico?    We  in  New   Mexico  do  not 


i&ake  as  many  millions  as  do  the  tdSk.  in 
Iowa;  but  our  farmers  pay  taxes  Just  as 
the  farmers  in  other  States  do. 

I  brieve  this  proposal  is  completely 
unfair;  I  actually  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  should 
be  considered  in  coimection  with  my 
amendmmt,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

Sac.  804.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  title,  price  support  shaU 
be  made  available  to  producers  of  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  grain  sorgbums  at  a  price  de- 
termined— 

Not  by  New  Mexico,  not  by  Texas,  not 
by  Arizona,  not  by  Oklahoma,  but — 
by  tbe  Secretary  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  support  price  of  com  in  tbe  commercial 
corn-producing  area — 

And  SO  forth.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
the  United  States,  or  is  it  just  Iowa  and 
Iowa  pigs?     [Laughter.] 

Is  this  the  United  States,  where  every- 
one should  have  fair  play;  or  is  it  only 
the  Iowa  pigs  that  should  be  protected? 
In  all  sincerity,  Mr.  President,  I  ask.  Is 
that  fair? 

I  think  I  can  complete,  within  the 
time  which  has  been  allotted  to  me.  my 
remarks  on  the  amendments  which  I  de- 
sire to  submit  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kkkr]. 

A  little  sorghiun  is  grown  in  Okla- 
homa, although  I  do  not  know  how  many 
pigs  are  raised  in  Oklahoma,  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  pigs  raised  in 
Iowa;  I  suppose  there  are  not  so  many. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  our 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  a  more 
realistic  price-support  level  for  sorghum 
grain  to  be  calculated  at  the  commodity's 
feed-value  ratio  to  com.  We  are  simply 
proposing  to  bring  two  important  feed 
grains  into  a  more  fair  adjustment. 
That  is  to  say.  we  in  the  commercial- 
sorghum  area  of  the  West  want  to  have 
sorghiun  treated  fairly  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  will  do  so;  but  we 
would  like  to  have  that  done.  Accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper  stories  and  the 
reports  on  the  radio,  the  television,  and 
elsewhere,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
does  not  seem  to  be  treating  very  many 
people  right.  But  we  see  that  attempts 
are  being  made  to  have  the  pigs  in  Iowa 
treated  all  right,  on  account  of  what 
will  happen  in  November. 

However,  we  wish  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Republican 
national  administration  in  power  treat 
the  commercial  sorghum  area  of  the 
West  on  a  par  with  the  Com  Belt. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  two 
Senators  from  Iowa  do  not  have  any 
more  votes  in  this  body  than  do  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  and  I. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  very  care- 
fully conducted  studies,  that  the  feed 
value  of  one  bushel  of  sorghum  grain  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  bushel  of  com. 
But  we  do  not  want  only  com  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection.  In  New 
Mexico  very  little  com  is  raised,  but  a 
little  soi^hum  Is  raised  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  feed  value  of 
sorghum  grains  to  com  varies  from  about 
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M  percent  to  105  percent,  depending 
upon  the  particular  animal  to  which  it 
Is  fed.  However,  the  average  is  almost 
100  percent.  U  it  is  fed  to  a  pig  in  Iowa, 
that  is  one  thing.  If  it  is  fed  to  a  lamb 
in  New  Bfezico— a  lamb  that  will  be  sent 
to  PWt  Worth,  Kansas  City,  or  Omaha— 
that  is  a  different  matter.  This  means 
that  the  price  of  one  is  out  of  relation- 
ship with  the  price  of  the  other.  I  am 
referring  now  to  the  imbalance  of  sor- 
ghum grains  in  rdation  to  corn.  Changes 
In  the  utilization  of  one  or  the  other 
occur  with  financial  disadvantage  to  one 
producer  or  the  other.  Under  the  doc- 
trine of  equality  before  the  law.  why 
should  the  com  producer  of  Iowa  be 
treated  better  j  than  the  sorghum  pro- 
ducer of  Oklahoma  or  New  Jdexico?  All 
we  are  asking,  and  all  we  are  entitled 
to.  Is  equality  under  the  law.  We  in  the 
commercial  sorghum  grain  area  of  the 
West  have  suffered  a  financial  beating. 
Is  that  good  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment? 

80  far  as  I  know,  sorghum  grain  Is  the 
only  commodity  with  respect  to  which 
Secretary  Benson — the  popular  Secre- 
tary Benson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— abruptly  dropped  the  support 
price  to  the  minimum  of  70  percent,  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen.  I  believe  it  is  now 
70  percent. 

Any  effort  to  stabilize  the  feed  grain 
Itroductlon  in  the  interest  of  all — not 
Iowa  alone,  not  New  Mexico  alone,  but 
In  the  interest  of  the  American  people, 
as  it  should  be — must  take  into  account 
the  feed  value  ratio  when  setting  the 
price-support  levels. 

In  the  past  the  establishment  of  price- 
support  levels  for  the  secondary  feed 
grains  has  not  been  mandatory  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  basic  crops. 
Instead,  the  establishment  of  such  levels 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Secretary  Benson's  use  of  this  discre- 
tion has  been  such  that  I  now  feel  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  act.  I 
took  the  same  oath  of  office  as  did  all 
other  Senators.  In  fairness  to  the  agri- 
cultural prodocers  of  the  country,  the 
Congress  of  ttae  United  States  should 
Instruct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Suppose  nothing  were  involved  but 
com  from  Iowa.  Suppose  there  were  no 
wheat  from  Kansas  or  North  Dakota,  or 
tobacco  from  Connecticut.  What  would 
we  do?  Would  we  quit?  I  do  not  think 
sa 

The  Congress  should  act  to  instruct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  specifically 
as  to  how  to  arrive  at  a  price  support 
level  for  these  important  feed  grains. 
The  support  price  of  the  sorghum  grains 
was  dropped  by  the  popular  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu-e  from  $2.38  a  hundredweight 
In  1952  to  $1.78  a  hundredweight  in  1955. 
or  a  reduction  of  25  percent 

I  leave  it  to  the  conscience  of  Senators. 
Is  that  fair?  Was  the  same  action  taken 
with  re^>ect  to  the  potatoes  of  Maine  or 
Idaho,  or  the  particular  products  of  the 
home  States  of  other  Senators?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

TliM?  support  price  for  sorghum  grain 
is  QliJMit  at  a  mandatory  level  by  Con- 
Oongress  never  did  pass  judg- 
support  prices  for  sorghum. 


That  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
popular  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  table  showing  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  Southwestern 
sorghum-grain-iMXKiQClng  States. 

In  New  Mexico  in  1952  we  produced 
903.000  bushels,  a  small  item  in  the 
scheme  of  things;  but  in  1955  we  pro- 
duced 4.358,000  bushels. 

Texas,  so  ably  represented  by  the  Sen- 
ator who  offered  the  amendment,  in  1952 
had  48.236.000  bushels;  in  1955.  144.711,- 
000  bushels. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Oklahoma 
Senators  to  the  next  item.  In  1952 
Oklahoma  had  4.248.000  bushels:  in  1955. 
13,375,000  bushels.  This  increase  in 
production,  in  a  period  when  the  support 
prices  were  reduced  25  percent  by  the 
popular  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
made  in  the  face  of  repeated  assertions 
that  when  the  price  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  is  reduced,  production  is  also 
reduced  in  automatic  response. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  May  I  ask  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  tha^^k  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the 
total  production  of  sorghum  grains  in- 
creased from  83.024,000  bushels  in  1952 
to  232,638,000  bushels  in  1955.  In  the 
same  period,  from  1952  to  1955,  the  sea- 
son average  market  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  sorghum  grain,  per  bushel, 
were  as  follows: 

New  Mexico,  in  1952,  $1.58;  in  1955.  95 
cents,  or  a  reduction  of  39  percent. 

In  Texas,  so  ably  represented  by  the 
Senator  who  offered  the  amendment,  the 
value  in  1952  was  $1.58;  in  1955,  95 
cents — down  40  percent. 

In  Oklahoma  the  value  in  1952  was 
$1.60;  in  1955.  95  cents,  down  41  percent. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the 
price  of  sorghum  grain  throughout  the 
coimtry  in  1952  was  $1.57.  Do  Senators 
know  what  the  price  is  now,  in  every  one 
of  the  States?    It  is  99  cents. 

If  feed  grains  were  supported  at  the 
feed  value  equivalent  of  corn,  at  90  per- 
cent of  old  parity,  the  support  price  for 
grain  sorghums  would  be  108  percent  of 
the  January  15  parity  figures,  or  $2.78 
a  hundredweight,  $1.56  a  bushel.  The 
support  price  for  com  would  be  $1.64. 
Sorghum  grains  are  still  low — $1.56  for 
sorghum  grains,  and  $1.60  for  com. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  set 
the  support  prices  for  the  sorghum 
grains  at  $1.80  a  hundredweight  for  1956. 
This  is  $1  a  busheL 

With  respect  to  State  production  in 
1955,  the  production  in  New  Mexico  was 
4  million  bushels  plus.  The  income,  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  support 
prices,  would  be  $4,390,000  plus.  The  in- 
come based  upon  feed  value  equivalent 
would  be  $6,782,392. 

In  Texas  the  1955  production  was  144,- 
711.000  bushels.  The  income  at  the  sup- 
port prices  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  $145,868,688.  The 
income  on  the  basis  of  feed  value  equiva- 
lent, using  old  parity,  would  be  $225.- 


315.027.  There  Is  a  difference  as  between 
$145  million  plus  and  $225  million  plus. 

In  Oklahoma  the  production  in  1955 
was  13  million  bushels  plus.  The  Income, 
at  the  Agriculture  Department  prices, 
would  be  $13,482,000.  On  the  basis  of 
feed  value  equivalent,  the  income  would 
be  $20  million  plus.  Do  Senators  not  be- 
lieve that  the  difference  between  $13  mil- 
lion, the  figure  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  $20  million,  based  upon 
feed  value  equivalent,  means  something 
to  Oklahoma?  Is  Oklahoma  not  a  part 
of  the  Union? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  should  like  to  have  3  addiUonal 
minutes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  applies  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  That  includes 
Delaware  and  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey,  and  all  th»  other  States  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Sena- 
tors are  from  a  jwrticular  State,  but 
they  represent  all  the  United  States.  . 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  table  be- 
fore me.  Nineteen  fifty-five  production, 
232  million  bushels-plus.  The  income  at 
the  Benson  support  price — I  have  not 
been  tising  his  name  before,  I  have  been 
saying  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
United  States  i^'oduction  in  1955,  by 
bushels,  was  232  million  bushels-plus 
The  income  at  the  Benson  support  price 
would  be  $234,499,104.  The  income  at 
feed  value  equivalent,  using  the  old 
parity,  would  be  $362,217,366.  That  is 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Do  Senators  believe  that  Uncle  Sam 
is  not  interested,  or  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  are  not 
Interested,  in  a  difference  in  the  support 
price  under  Mr.  Benson,  of  $234,499,000. 
and  in  the  income  feed  value  of  $362.- 
217.366?  That  is  a  simple  matter  of 
2  and  2  making  4. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
New  Mexico  Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Wtaereai  the  grain  sorghum  producen 
have  been  discriminated  against  becaxise  oi 
uncontrolled  inverted  acres  and  Govern- 
ment regulations;   and 

Whereas  due  to  the  comparable  feed  value 
of  grain  sorghum  and  corn  as  feed  grains 
In  industrial   uses — 

They  are  referring  here  to  Mr.  Ben- 
son— 

Be  it  reaolvett.  That  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture designate  as  commercial  grain 
sorghum  areas,  those  areas  having  produced 
grain  sorghums  commercially  prior  to  1951. 
and  that  the  same  formula  for  marketing 
loans  be  applied  to  grain  sorghum  as  corn 
marketing  loans  are  baaed  on.  Marketing 
loan  rates  on  grain  sorghum  produced  In 
nonconunerdal  areas  should  be  reduced  In 
the  same  proportion  as  loan  rates  on  com. 
produced  In  noncommercial  com  areas. 

I  had  a  letter  a  few  dasrs  ago  from  a 
gentleman  living  at  Clovis.  N.  Mex..  who 
said  that  while  comgrowers  in  the  Mid- 
west have  lamented  their  difficulties  in 
realizing  any  profit  even  with  their  price 
advantage,  someone  should  realize  that 
in  the  Southwest  and  New  Mexico,  the 
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cost  of  production  is  equal  to,  and  usually 
greater  than  that  of  com,  yet  the  con- 
sumptive value  is  still  the  same. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Senate  only  two 
sentences  from  this  letter: 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  the  grain  sor- 
ghum farmer  is  facing  an  Impossibility  with 
the  present  statiu  of  hU  business.  These 
facts  have  become  so  obvious  a  threat  that 
the  banks  In  this  area  are  refusing  loans  to 
many  farmers  for  the  coming  year.  We  can 
furnish  documentary  evidence  of  this  should 
it  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  cause. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Barklet  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  believe  I  will 
need  5  mmutesi,  but  I  thank  the  Senator 
f rcMn  California  very  much. 

If  we  are  going  to  support  ttie  com 
farmer — and  I  am  for  the  com  farmer, 
and  I  want  to  support  the  com  farmer 
and  the  wheat  farmer  and  the  cotton 
farmer,  and  of  course,  we  should  not  for- 
get, imder  our  system  of  government,  the 
other  growers  as  well — ^let  us  be  fair  to 
the  sorghum  grain  growers  of  the  South- 
west and  West. 

The  sorghum  grains  are  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia— that  is  the  State  represented  so 
ably  by  the  Senator  who  has  just  now 
yielded  me  5  additional  minutes — in 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Texas.  CMdahoma, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  in  New  Mexico. 


I  am  not  asking  for  any  special  privi- 
lege. We  are  all  for  the  farmer,  and  we 
are  dependent  on  what  he  raises.  A 
farmer  Is  a  farmer.  He  goes  through  the 
same  trials  and  tribulations  that  the  pro- 
ducer of  wheat  and  com  goes  through, 
whether  he  produces  sorghum  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  New  Mexico.  All  we  want  is 
a  fair  deal.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DaniklI  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  the  acreage  and 
production  of  feed  grain  in  the  United 
States  for  1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Acreage  and  production  of  feed  grains  in  the  United  States,  1965 
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Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  tell  the  Senate  something  about 
the  record  of  previous  feed-grain  sup- 
ports. In  1952  com  was  supported  at  90 
percent  of  parity,  barley  at  80  percent  of 
parity,  grain  sorghums  at  80  percent  of 
parity,  and  oats  at  80  percent  of  parity. 

In  1953.  com  was  supported  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity;  barley,  at  85  percent  of 
parity:  grain  sorghums,  at  85  percent  of 
parity:  and  rye  at  85  percent  of  parity. 

What  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  do  would  be  to 


restore  the  situation  which  existed  2  or  3 
years  ago.  It  has  been  customary  to  sup- 
port the  feed  grains  on  a  feed  ratio  basis 
with  com.  That  practice  was  dropped 
some  2  years  ago  when  oats,  barley,  rye, 
and  sorghum  were  dropped  from  80  to  85 
percent  down  to  70  percent  of  parity. 
These  levels  of  support  in  years  gone  by 
did  not  disrupt  the  production  of  those 
commodities.  I  do  not  know  why  it  would 
do  it  now. 

If  we  are  going  to  adopt  a  new  theory 
of  flexible  price  supports,  basing  it  on 
political  expediency  instead  of  on  sur- 
pluses, then,  of  course,  the  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted. 


I  was  amazed  the  other  day  to  hear 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  say  what 
he  was  going  to  do  for  cotton.  He  went 
on  to  brag  about  how  many  additional 
votes  he  would  get  in  the  Senate  by  the 
adoption  of  that  kind  of  program. 

Now  it  appears  that  a  similar  program 
has  been  agreed  upon  for  the  00m 
farmer. 

I  know  that  the  com  farmers  need 
some  help,  and  I  was  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  52  million  acre  basis.  How- 
ever, when  we  are  restoring  the  com 
acreage  to  the  historic  level  of  the  past  5 
years  and  giving  the  com  producers  a 
higher  support  than  the  wheat  producer 
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I  nd  the  producers  of  other  connnodities. 
^  re  mr*  doing  a  grare  Injustice  not  only 
to  the  wheat  fanner,  but  to  the  dairy 
1  armer  ai  welL  It  ia  the  most  unheard 
4r thtaic  since  I  hare  eome  to  the  Soaate. 
Ifr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
I  mlnntes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  CAIttJSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
the  amendment  offered  fay  the 
tor  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HiaaMLoopnl. 
did  it  with  the  thought  that  there  were 
isiooa  in  it  of  which  I  did  not  ap> 
Te  but  which  offered  an  opportunity 
adjustment  in  eooferenee;  and  eer- 
some  of  these  matters  will  hare  to 
>e  worked  out  in  conference. 

There  are  several  areas  in  the  United 
States  which  produce  grain  sorghums, 
ind  those  areas  are  Just  as  much  com- 
mercial areas  as  the  commercial  com 
:  ireas  of  Iowa  and  nitnois,  for  example, 
n  several  States  in  the  West  the  feed- 
ng  ratio  and  the  feeding  value  of  the 
orghums  are  practically  the  same  as 
oorn. 

In  the  past  few  years  and  at  the  pres- 
et time  we  have  been  getting  a  parity 
}rice  support  of  70  percent.  I  fail  to 
lee  how  the  Senate  can  this  evening  vote 

0  do  anything  for  com  on  a  loan  basis 
ind  a  parity  price  basis,  and  not  do  some- 
liing  for  the  sorghums,  when  their  com- 
Mirable  feed  basis  is  tile  same  as  corn 
ind  the  area  Is  just  as  commercial  as 
he  com  area. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  If  we  wish  to  be 
!air.  we  should  support  the  amendment. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  that  I  would 
>e  very  much  opposed  to  the  sorghum 
jrains  of  the  country  securing  anything 
nore  than  commercial  com  secures, 
rhe  Senator  from  Vermont  lidi.  AikimI 
thought  it  might  go  to  93  percent.  I 
vould  be  opposed  to  that.  But  I  think 
;hat  they  should  be  on  a  fair  basis,  and 
Jm  70  percent  we  have  been  operating 
mder  and  are  at  the  present  time,  is  un- 
air  and  not  realistic.  I  therefore  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
;he  amerxlment  and  let  it  go  to  confer- 
ence. After  all.  that  is  where  the  bill 
irill  be  written,  not  only  with  respect  to 
tiis  amendment,  but  with  respect  to 
nany  others  as  well. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Did  I  correctly  imdcr- 
ttand  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  be 
■eferrlng  to  com  grown  in  the  commer- 
:ial  area? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe  I  sUted  that 
;here  are  commercial  areas  for  corn,  and 
hat  the  sorghum-growing  areas  are  in 

1  similar  situation. 

Mr.  THYE.    If  the  amendment  relates 
o  com.  rather  than  to  com  in  the  com- 
mercial area,  I  think  the  amendment  is 
a  very  good  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  think  the  Senator 

1  rom  Minnesota  and  I  are  in  accord.   The 

<  »nly  problem  is  that  we  cannot  work 

hesc   things  out  on  the  Senate  floor; 

ve  have  to  work  them  out  in  conference. 

'ossiUy  in  a  conference  we  can  get  a 

I  liU  which  is  fair  to  all  these  farm  com- 

joodities. 

Mr.  DANIEL.    Did  I  correctly  under- 
Mtand  the  Senator  to  say  that  if  the 


words  -com  in  a  commercial  area"  were 
stricken,  it  wouU  be  a  good  amendment? 

Mr.  THYE.  If  it  is  related  to  com  as 
a  natitmwide  commodity,  then  I  think 
it  would  be  a  fair  and  Just  amendment, 
but  if  it  has  reference  to  com  tied 
strictly  to  the  commercial  area  and  un- 
der the  quota  system  in  that  area,  then 
I  think  it  is  an  unfair  amendment. 

Bflr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
TUianimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  modified  by  striking  out  the  words  "in 
the  commercial  corn-producing  areas." 
The  amendment  would  then  apply  to 
com.  generally,  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOIVR.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  jrield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPSR.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator interpret  that  to  mean  that  in  ap- 
plicable areas  it  would  apply  to  com  and 
not  be  tied  in  solely  and  only  to  com 
in  the  commercial  areas? 

Mr.  DANTKT.  That  is  correct  I  think 
the  modification  would  meet  one  of  the 
objections  which  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  1  minute. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
to  the  modification.  I  was  willing  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mmnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  striice  out 
the  language  to  which  objection  was 
made. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  modification  is  agreed  to. 
The  question  is  on  agrewng  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Daniel  1.  as  modified. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  tt  seems 
to  me  the  amendment  is  now  in  such 
shape  that  we  can  all  vote  for  it.  It 
makes  sound  economic  sense.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  comparative  prices  of  grain 
at  the  price  level  at  which  corn  is  sup- 
ported. I  appreciate  the  changes  which 
have  been  made,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  wfil  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  only  thing  I  had 
in  mind  was  the  sorghum  grains. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  has  been  attended 
to  by  the  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  1. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  find  out  what  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  and  what  it  does.  I  wish 
thoroughly  to  understand  it  before  there 
Is  a  vote  on  it.  and  I  would  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  liice  to  have  an  agreement  that 
the  time  taken  by  the  quorimi  call  shall 
not  come  out  of  the  time  allotted  to 
either  side. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  care  about  a 
quorum  call,  but  I  want  a  few  minutes 
to  find  out  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 


quorum  call  without  the  time  being  taken 
out  of  either  side. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OMflCEK.  Is  there 
Objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  l^islative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Ur.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yiekl  5  minutes,  or  such  additional  time 
as  he  may  need,  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
amendment  is  now  worded,  it  is  rather 
ambiguous.    It  reads: 

The  price  of  grain  aorg hums,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye.  respectively,  ahall  be  aupported 
through  loana.  purchaaaa.  or  oUiar  opcr- 
aUoca  at  a  price  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  bear  the  Mune  ratio  to  the  support  price 
of  corn  In  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  as  the  feed-value  equivalents  of  such 
grains  bear  to  the  feed  value  of  com. 

I  explained  that  if  the  words  "in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area"  were 
used,  support  prices  would  be  thrown 
out  of  line.  If  we  tied  the  amendment 
to  com  in  noncommercial  areas,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  support  prices  for 
other  commodities  would  be  thrown  out 
of  line  somewhat  the  other  way. 

For  instance,  the  support  for  barley 
now  is  93  cents.  It  would  drop  to  81 
cents.  The  support  for  oats  now  is  59 
cents.  It  would  drop  to  52  cents.  The 
support  for  sorghum  now  is  $1.80.  It 
would  increase  to  $1  88. 

I  will  have  to  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  the  answer.  I  would  not  want  to 
undertake  tonight  to  put  the  amendment 
into  proper  form.  It  has  t)een  said  that 
we  should  agree  to  some  amendment 
and  send  it  to  conference.  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  would  be  the  best  way 
to  handle  the  matter.  It  might  be  ad- 
justed in  conference;  it  might  not  be. 
It  might  make  Just  so  much  extra  work 
in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  able  to  state  to  what  extent 
the  price  of  oats  in  the  noncommercial 
com  areas  would  be  dropped  by  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  worded? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  dropped  7 
cents  a  bushel.  •Barley  would  be  dropped 
12  cents  a  bushel.  Sorghum  would  be 
increased  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  so  far  as  oats 
and  barley  are  concerned,  the  support 
prices  of  both  commodities  would  be  re- 
duced, which  should  not  occasion  any 
trouble. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  would  be  a  drop 
if  the  support  price  for  corn  in  the  non- 
commercial area  were  used  as  a  base. 
There  would  be  distortion,  as  I  pointed 
out  before,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  ably  pointed  out,  if  the  com- 
mercial area  were  used. 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Then,  under  the 
amendment  as  reworded  now.  the  farm- 
ers who  produced  oats  and  barley  in  the 
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noncommercial  com  area  would  be  asked 
to  go  along  with  an  appreciable  reduc- 
tion from  their  present  pricing,  in  order 
to  be  neighborly  to  some  persons  else- 
where who  produced  grain  sorghum. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true.  I  am  not 
certain  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  If 
the  price  support  were  tied  to  the  com- 
mercial areas  in  the  commercial  States, 
there  would  be  one  price  for  oats  in 
Iowa,  and  a  price  25  percent  less  for  the 
support  of  oats  in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNQ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNO.  How  much  would  the 
amendment  raise  the  present  support 
price  for  oats,  barely,  and  rye  in  the 
commercial  area? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  Is  somewhat  am- 
biguous. In  the  commercial  area,  oats 
would  go  up  from  59  to  70  cents,  and 
barley  from  93  cenU  to  $1.08  in  the  com- 
mercial area. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  If  It  did  that.  It  would 
naturally  raise  the  cash  price  in  the 
commercial  area,  and  the  feed  producers 
in  the  noncommercial  area  would  benefit. 
I  think  it  is  the  wrong  way  of  doing  it. 
but  they  would  be  better  off  than  they 

are  now. 

Mr.  AJKEU.  I  am  not  sure  that  in- 
terpretation is  correct.  There  may  be 
some  way  to  work  that  out.  I  do  not  feel 
equal  to  making  a  stiggestion  tonight. 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  an 
inquiry? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Since  there  seems 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  the  amendment  does,  perhaps,  if 
some  study  of  it  could  be  made  overnight, 
facts  miRht  be  presented  to  the  Senate 
so  that  the  amendment  would  do  what 
the  sponsors  hope  It  will  do,  rather  than 
do  something  else.  Since  it  is  now  10 
o'clock,  I  was  wondering  how  much 
longer  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ex- 
pected to  continue  the  session  this 
evening. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Earlier  today  I  gave 
notice  that  the  Senate  would  remain  in 
session  until  9:30  p.  m.     It  is  now  10 

o'clock.    6o  far  as  I  am  concerned 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  minority  leader  to  suggest 
when  the  Senate  should  adjourn,  be- 
cause it  is  the  function  of  the  majority 
leader  to  determine  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment, but  I  did  raise  the  point  in  view 
of  the  apparent  misunderstanding  that 
exists  about  the  amendment,  with  the 
various  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  it.  I  thought  we  might  legislate  bet- 
ter If  we  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  some  facts  as  t»  what  the  var- 
ious versions  of  the  amendment  mean. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  agree- 
able to  me  to  have  the  Senate  recess  un- 
til tomorrow  at  10  or  10:30  a.  m. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  out  of  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    T  wish  to  make  a 

few  comments  in  view  of  the  apparent 
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confusion.  The  argument  was  made 
earlier  that  if  the  price  supports  of  the 
feed  grains  were  tied  to  those  of  com  in 
the  commercial  area,  and  there  were  a 
price  diflerenUal  relating  to  the  feed 
grains,  that  would  be  very  hard  upon  the 
noncommercial  areas.  So  the  language 
relating  to  the  commercial  area  was  de- 
leted, leaving  it  to  the  Secretary  to  re- 
late the  price  of  feed  grains  in  the  com- 
mercial areas  to  commercial  area  com 
prices,  and  to  relate  the  price  of  feed 
grains  in  the  noncommercial  areas  to 
nonoommercial  area  com  prices. 

That  is  not  confusing.  Where  there 
exists  a  noncommercial  area  com  price, 
we  relate  the  feed  price  to  that  particu- 
lar area  on  the  feed  equivalent  basis. 
Where  there  is  a  commercial  area  com 
price,  we  relate  the  feed  price  to  the 
commocial  area  com  prices. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  In  relaUng  the 
feed  price  to  the  noncommercial  area 
com  price,  will  that  result  in  a  reduction 
in  the  present  prices  of  com?  Mine  is  a 
noncommercial  area.  If  I  voted  for  the 
amendment,  would  I  be  voting  to  lower 
the  prices  of  barley,  and  such  commod- 
ities, in  Arkansas? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Secretary  at 
the  present  time  can  reduce  the  price  at 
any  time  he  wants  to  under  the  discre- 
tionary formula.  We  would  be  relating 
the  feed  grain  prices  in  each  area  to  the 
corn  price  in  that  area.  When  there  is 
a  noncommercial  area  for  corn,  the  feed 
grain  price  would  be  related  to  that  par- 
ticular price  structure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.   ANDERSON.     I   wonder   if   the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  will  check  the 
figures  as  I  give  them. 

In  the  case  of  oats,  the  feedhig  value 
of  oats  is  approximately  88  percent  of 
that  of  corn.  Adjusting  that  for  a  32- 
pound  bushel  of  oats,  comparative  to  a 
56-potmd  bushel  of  com,  this  would  give 
a  factor  of  .0529  times  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  oats.  With  corn  at  $1.40.  this 
would  mean  the  equivalent  price  of  oats 
would  be  70  cents  a  busheL 

If  we  take  25  percent  off  that.  In  the 
noncommercial  area  the  support  level  of 
oats  wiU  be  one-fourth  off  70  cents,  and 
therefore  will  be  far  below  the  present 
support  price. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  the  price  of  com  is  in  the 
noncommercial  area? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent below  $1.40. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Otir  purpose  is  to 
keep  the  feed  grains  in  balance.  The 
problem  is  that  they  are  not  in  balance. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  All  I  seek  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  is 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  is  that 
now  that  he  has  taken  out  the  word 
"commercial,"  he  would  drop  the  support 
level  <xi  grain  sorghums  from  $1.78  to 
a  figure  which  is  one-fourth  below  $2.37; 
$2.37  is  about  $2.40.  Taking  25  percent 
of  that,  which  is  60  cents,  that  is  $1.80. 


We  come  out  about  even.   So  why  adopt 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  As  I  understood  the 
figures  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  price  of  sorghum  would  be 
raised  from  $1.80  to  $L88. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  give  us  the  authority  for 
the  increase,  that  Is  all  right,  but  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  agree  that 
the  value  of  sorghum  Is  .95  that  of  com. 
Against  a  price  of  $1.40.  that  gives  a 
price  of  $2.30  per  hundredweight  for 
grain  sorghums.    If  it  comes  25  percent 
below  that,  it  comes  down  to  about  $1.78. 
and  the  present  support  price  Is  $1.78. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  present  sup- 
port price  is  that.  but.  under  the  law,  the 
Secretary  can  lower  the  support  price  to 
any  point  he  desires.   Under  the  amend- 
ment proposed   by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  the  support  price  must  be  related 
to  the  f  ec^  equivalent  value  of  com,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  is 
that  while  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his 
statement  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture can  adjust  the  support  price,  I  do 
ndt  believe  he  can  make  an  arbitrary  25- 
percent  differential  between  the  oat  sup- 
port price  in  a  county  in  the  commercial 
com  area  and  that  in  an  adjoining  coun- 
ty outside  the  commercial  com  area.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  find  that  the  sup- 
port price  for  oats  is  identical  in  the 
commercial  and  noncommercial  area, 
and  that  a  real  penalty  will  be  imposed 
upon  the  producers  of  oats  and  barley  in 
the  noncommercial  com  area  if  their 
price  is  supported  at  a  lower  level  than 
that  in  the  commercial  area.  We  are  all 
ill-informed  tonight.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
time  to  recess  so  we  cim  get  the  actual 
facts  on  this  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
from  Florida  knows,  there  is  a  problem 
involved  in  feed  grains.  We  have 
worked  on  that  problem  very  much  In 
the  committee.  It  is  a  complicated 
problem.    No    one    can  deny    that.    I 

want  to  say  very  frankly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  that  I  may  have  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.    I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

I  agree  that  the  task  before  us.  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  which  relates  to  the  most 
basic  feed  grain  of  all.  namely,  com,  is 
to  try  to  bring  into  reasonable  balance, 
prices  for  other  feed  grains  as  related  to 
c<Mix.  and  as  they  relate  to  the  feed 
equivalent  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Daniel  amendment,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

This  is  a  Job  that  needs  to  be  done, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  pointed 
out  that  the  commercial  com  areas 
would  have  some  discriminatory  effect 
on  noncwnmerclal  areas  as  compared 
with  commercial  areas.    We  are  trying 
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to  brlnff  feed  prices  Into  their  proper 
relaikmshlp. 

lir.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  tram  Minnesota  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OWflC'ER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  Is  true  that  the 
first  suggested  form  of  the  amendment 
would  have  worked  a  hardship  in  the 
noncommercial  com  areas,  by  lifting  the 
price  structure  for  grain  sorghimis.  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  rye  to  a  level  to  compare 
with  the  price  of  com  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area.  But  now  the  re- 
verse has  been  accomplished  by  the 
wording  of  the  amendment,  unless  I 
have  been  misinformed. 

So.  again,  I  suggest  that  it  is  desirable 
for  the  Senate  to  take  a  recess  at  this 
time  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  approximately  1  hour  is  still 
available  on  the  amendment.  For  that 
reason,  and  because  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
amendment  will  consume  the  remaining 
25  minutes  and  35  minutes,  respectively, 
the  acting  majority  leader  is  about  to 
make  a  motion. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
this  amendment  rejected  tonight,  rather 
than  to  continue  to  take  what  I  have 
been  taking  in  this  case. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  Senator's  amendment 
rejected. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Very  well. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  But  there  has  been 
a  reasonable  understanding  between  the 
leadership  that  the  Senate  would  not 
continue  in  session  beyond  9:30  or  10 
o'clock  tonight. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  we  should 
keep  faith  with  the  membership;  and 
this  matter  can  be  taken  up  again,  fol- 
lowing the  convening  of  the  Senate  at 
10  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  the  program  for  tomorrow.  I  un- 
derstand that  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  to  have  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  from  tonight  until  10  a.  m. 
tomorrow,  and  then,  I  assimie,  to  con- 
tinue in  session  into  the  evening,  to  ap- 
pro.ximately  the  same  hour  we  have  re- 
mained in  session  tonight,  or  perhaps  a 
little  later.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  state  his  inten- 
tion in  that  respect. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  is  the  Intention 
of  the  acting  majority  leader  to  have 
the  Senate  take  a  recess  from  this  eve- 
ning until  10  a.  m.  tomorrow.  The  act« 
ing  majority  leader  is  very  hopeful  that 
the  membership  will  remain  on  the  floor 
dxiring  the  session  tomorrow,  and  that  it 


win  be  possible  for  us  to  dispose  of  a 
number  of  amendments,  with  the  ses- 
sion to  continue  into  the  evening. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Let  me  ask  what 
the  majority  leadership  has  determined 
in  regard  to  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  At  this  time  there 
has  not  been  a  decision  about  a  Saturday 
session.  I  believe  that  matter  will  be 
determined  by  the  progress  we  make  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  other  words, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  suggesting 
that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  Sat- 
urday session,  if  necessary:  is  that  cor- 
rect? If  by  a  remote  possibility  we  were 
to  complete  our  action  on  the  farm  bill 
tomorrow,  then  there  would  not  be  a  Sat- 
urday session:  but  I  understand  there 
has  not  been  a  final  determination  as  to 
whether,  if  the  farm  bill  is  not  finished 
on  tomorrow,  there  will  be  a  Saturday 
session. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  correctly  stated  the  in- 
tent of  the  acting  majority  leader,  ex- 
cept he  would  add  that  if  the  Senate 
.should  not  complete  action  on  the  farm 
bill  on  Friday,  and  if  there  appeared  to 
be  an  excellent  chance  that  action  on 
the  bill  could  be  completed  on  Saturday, 
the  acting  majority  leader  would  be  very 
hopeful  that  there  would  l>e  a  Saturday 
session. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  the  under- 
standing that  on  tomorrow  the  Senate 
will  proceed  with  the  pending  amend- 
ment, as  it  may  be  modified  after  our 
discussions?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  shall  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill  title  by  title,  or  shall  we 
proceed  to  consider  whatever  amend- 
ments may  be  called  up  from  time  to 
time? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
we  shall  proceed  in  the  way  we  have  pro- 
ceeded today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Prom  section  to 
section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Prom  section  to  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Bark- 
let  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  suggests 
that,  under  the  rule,  a  Senator  who  was 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
an  amendment,  would  be  able  to  call  it 
up:  and  the  consideration  of  such  an 
amendment  would  have  priority,  in  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  to  take  up  the 
bill  section  by  section. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer  that  he 
has  stated  the  understanding  of  the  act- 
ing majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  to  Senators  who  have 
committee  meetings  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow between  the  hours  of  10  a.  m. 
and  12  noon.  I  would  say  that  in  the 
case  of  committees  which  have  wit- 
nesses scheduled  to  appear  on  tomor- 
row, the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — and,  I  take  it,  the  entire  mem- 
bership— would  be  reasonable  in  respect 
to  agreeing  to  unanimous-consent  re- 


quests that  such  committees  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

I  should  like  to  have  my  friend  across 
the  aisle,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California,  state  his  viewpoint 
in  that  connection. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  that  the  acting  majority  lead- 
er will  find  that  the  same  cooperation 
which  usually  is  extended  In  such  cases 
will  be  extended  to  any  committee  which 
finds  it  essential  to  meet  on  tomorrow. 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
generally  we  should  discourage  the  meet- 
ing of  committees  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  when  this  bill  Is  before  us. 
But  I  think  a  few  committees  have 
scheduled  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
on  tomorrow:  and  the  swearing  of  wit- 
nesses, and  so  forth,  must  be  taken  care 
of.  Certainly  I  would  be  prepared  to 
agree  to  any  reasonable  request  which 
might  be  made  In  such  a  connection. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  is,  as  usual, 
most  generous.  He  knows  very  well  that 
some  committees  have  scheduled  hear- 
ings for  tomorrow,  and  that  some  of 
the  witnesses  have  come  from  consider- 
able distances  So  it  is  only  right  and 
proper  that  such  committees  be  per- 
mitted  to  sit  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Of  course  we  shall 
be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  reasonable 
cases. 

TRANSACTION    OF    ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  busmess  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  DANIEL  introduced  a  biU  (S. 
3402  >  for  the  relief  of  Roberto  C.  Bargas 
and  Rosenda  C.  Bargas,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LcHMAif)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved farm  program,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3183,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wn.- 
UAMs.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Holland) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate 
bill  3183.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BARRETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  3183.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.  M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  re- 
cess until  tomorrow,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 

10  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  imtil  tooaorrow.  Friday, 
March  9, 1956,  at  10  o'jclock  a.  m. 


NOMXNATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  8  tlegislative  day  of 
March  6).  1956: 

UNrrcD  States  TakOt  Comctssxoir 
Edgar  Bernard   Brossard.   of  Utah,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  United  States  TarUf  Com- 
mlnlon  for  the  term  ezitlring  June  16.  1962. 
( Reappomtment. ) 

In  thx  /joct 

The  following-named  ofBcer  under  the 
provisions  of  section  50k  of  the  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1947  to  fee  assigned  to  a  po- 
sition of  Importance  ana  responsibility  des- 
ignated by  the  Presldeiiit  under  subeectlon 
(b)  of  section  604.  In  ra^  as  follows: 

Lt.  Oen.  Henry  Irving  Bodes.  012845.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general.  U.  8. 
Army),  In  the  rank  of  generaL 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
March  6),  1956: 

MissisMPW  Rivza  CoMMisaoN 

Col.  John  L.  Person.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  tl^e  Miasisalppl  Biver 
Conuuisslon. 
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of  Caechoskyrakia  and  all  captive  na- 
tions, eqieciaUy  to  the  numberless  who 
suffer  in  Christ's  name  for  justice;  break 
the  gates  of  concentration  camps  and 
lead  Thy  people  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
an  other  enslaved  countries  to  lasting 
freedom  as  Thou  hast  led  Thy  chosen 
people  from  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

May  the  peace  which  Tliy  Son  brought 
into  the  world  fill  the  hearts  of  all  men 
80  that  all  Thy  children  in  every  comer 
of  the  globe  may  praise  Thy  holy  name 
under  the  light  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

Grant  abundance  of  Thy  spirit  to  this, 
assembly,  which  in  the  past  has  stood 
firmly  for  the  preservation  of  right  or- 
der; grant  Uiat  it  may  ever  serve  as  an 
instrument  and  champion  of  Thy  holy 
will,  through  which  the  blessings  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom  may 
come  to  all  nations. 

This  we  ask  for  the  glory  of  Thy  holy 
name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtrsd.w,  M.\rch  8, 1956 

The  Right  Reverend  Ambrose  Ondrak, 
O.  S.  B.,  abbot  of  St.  Procopius  Abbey. 
Lisle,  ni..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord  God,  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth, 
giver  of  every  perfect  gift,  who  has  so 
loved  the  world  thai  Thou  hast  given 
Thy  only  begotten  Soe  in  order  that  who- 
soever belleveth  in  I[im  may  have  life 
everlasting,  on  this  day.  as  we  pray  be- 
fore and  with  this  a|ugust  assembly  of 
elected  Representatijires  of  the  great 
American  Nation— wi  beg  Thee  especi- 
ally for  Thy  servants  of  all  walks  of  life 
who  are  heroically  suffering  imprison- 
ment, slavery,  and  all  maimer  of  perse- 
cution for  Thy  name's  sake. 

In  a  special  way  we  pray  for  Arch- 
bishop Beran,  primate  of  Bohemia,  who. 
5  years  ago,  was  forcibly  taken  from  his 
see  and  is  being  sub.  ected  to  privations 
and  humiliations;  as  also  we  pray  for  his 
fellow  shepherds.  Aichblshop  Matocha, 
Bishops  Trochta.  Hlouch.  Zela,  Skoupy. 
Vojtassak,  Godic,  Buzalka.  Pobozny, 
Bamas.  Hopko.  Tonuisek.  Picha,  Nescey, 
and  all  others  who  auffer  similar  cruel- 
tics  in  Thy  name. 

Grant  freedom,  we  beseech  Thee.  Lord, 
for  imprisoned  abbots,  for  the  thousands 
of  priests,  religious,  uid  laymen  in  con- 
centration camps.  Grant  that  the 
sufferings  of  Thy  servants  may  be 
associated  with  the  merits  of  the  re- 
deeming blood  of  Thy  Son,  and  ob- 
tain for  all  freedoip  from  all  slavery, 
physical  as  well  ^  spiritual;  grant 
that  iirisons  may  be  opened  as  once  the 
prison  was  opened  to  deliver  Thy  holy 
Apostle  Peter;  give  f^-eedom  to  all  people 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Carrell.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (H.  R.  9064)  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill  and  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreehig 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN.  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Clements,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabtht.  Mr.  Bridges,  and  Mr.  Dirksen 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Chair  giving  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  announce  the  program  for  next 
week.  We  are  going  to  ask  to  go  over 
until  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  no  program  ready 
to  announce.  We  will  announce  any 
program  as  soon  as  the  Rules  Committee 
grants  the  necessary  rules. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl«nan 
from  C^dahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
next  and  the  following  Wednesday  it  may 
be  in  order  to  dispense  with  business  In 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  the  House 
ought  to  know  what  the  program  will  be 
for  next  week  before  we  grant  these 
requests. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  SES- 
SION OP  THE  HOUSE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  during  gtnersl 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oldahoma?      *  > 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow night  to  file  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL TO  ISSUE  DETENTION  OR- 
DERS ON  CERTAIN  MAIL 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Postmaster  General  to  issue  a  tem- 
porary impounding  order  for  the  deten- 
tion of  mail  addressed  to  persons  who  are 
found  to  be  using  United  States  mails 
for  the  distribution  of  obscene  matter, 
gambling  devices,  and  other  unfit  ma- 
terial. 

This  legislation  has  one  purpose  and 
one  purpose  only.  That  is  to  protect  the 
American  people.  It  has  been  made  nec- 
essary by  the  development  of  a  wide  and 
dangerous  loophole  in  the  laws  which 
Congress  has  enacted  to  keep  this  revolt- 
ing traffic  out  of  the  United  States  mails. 

My  bill  will  restore  to  the  Postmaster 
General  the  means  which  he  once  had. 
and  to  some  extent  lost  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  of  1949,  of 
protecting  the  public  against  use  of  the 
mails  to  defraud  or  debase  morals. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  my 
bill  creates  no  new  crime  or  penalty.  It 
merely  closes  a  gap  in  the  historical  safe- 
guards against  use  of  the  mails  for  illegal 
ptoposes. 

Since  the  start  of  the  postal  service 
our  Postmasters  General  have  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
venting use  of  the  mails  for  illegal  or  im- 
moral purposes.  There  are  long-estab- 
lished safeguards  which  for  scores  of 
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Z^BTB  hATe  been  enforced  cftrefiilly  and 
:  udiciously  In  the  public  interest,  without 
iear  or  prejudice  to  any  person  or  group 
<if  persons. 
These  laws  authorise  the  Postmaster 

<  Seneral  to  issue  fraud  orders  and  unlaw- 
:  ul  business  orders  against  persons  or 
:  Irma  who  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain 
1  aoneys  through  the  mails  in  exchange 
:  or  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  or 

'ile  matters  or  devices,  or  through  false 
>r  fraudulent  pretense,  or  to  conduct  any 
ottery  or  gambling  scheme  or  contrlv- 
ince. 

When  any  such  schemes  are  found  op- 
( rating,  mail  addressed  to  the  operators 
loay  be  returned  to  the  senders.  This 
( !Ut8  off  the  fruits  of  the  illegal  ventures 
rhich.  of  course,  is  the  most  positive 
loethod  of  stopping  them. 

This  system  of  protecting  the  public 
'  iras  developed  to  an  exact  but  equitable 
i  cience  over  the  years.  During  the  past 
»0  years  the  Postmaster  General  has  not 
>een  found  in  error  in  over  5  or  6  in- 
itanees  out  of  the  many  thousands  of 
>rders  issued  under  this  law. 

Serioxjs  impediments  were  thrown  In 
lie  Postmaster  General's  way  when  it 
vas  learned  by  the  clan  of  purveyors  of 
Uth  and  certain  gamblinif^terests  that 
iie  way  was  open,  under  the  Adminls- 
;rative  Procedure  Act.  for  delay  and  pro- 
irastinatlon.  Quickly  seizing  on  every 
)penlng,  these  men  and  women  have 
>e€n  successful  in  many  cases  in  com- 
)letely  nullifying  the  best  efforts  of  the 
XMtal  service  to  stop  their  illicit  traffic 
}efore  they  can  milk  the  public  and  de- 
Tart  with  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

Postal  inspectors  and  others  have  tes- 
ifled  before  our  committee  that  these 
lelays  may  run  as  high  as  6  to  9  months. 
:t  is  common  for  the  old  hand  at  the  ob- 
icenity  business  gleefully  to  announce, 
hrough  advertising  and  other  media, 
iiat  his  wares  are  barred  from  the  malls, 
rhus.  laws  enacted  for  protection  of  the 
niblle  are  turned  against  the  public  by 
iklll/ul  perversion  to  suit  the  ends  of  a 
[reedy  few. 

hUJu  no  mlftake,  the  people  In  quee- 
ioti  ealcttUite  to  a  nicety  just  how  far 
hey  ean  go.  bMod  on  their  long  ex- 
wrMfiee,  When  the  proeedurei  h«te 
wen  eompleied,  ther  MnerftUjr  have 
toufed  the  f re»t«ii  poielMe  return  from 
he  puMie,  eeaeed  ooerftilone,  tnd  trtne- 
erred  their  MtlHtr  to  other,  ireener 
Wide  under  different  Meumed  mmmt, 
rhe  protoetort  of  tho  puMte  tre  loft 
itoratlr  holdlmi  the  toi— tn  eaiptr  pmiII 
wf— f  rom  whieh  «  h«ndiome  proAt  h«e 
Men  re«ptd  by  ttm§  ptiMie  enemiee. 

It  le  llfee  WAltlnff  until  the  iMll  f  amo 
i  orer  before  the  umpire  ean  eall  a 
ftoyer  out  at  home  pl*te  In  the  flrtt 
nnlnc. 

My  chief  eoneem,  which  X  know  to 
hared  by  erery  other  Member  of  the 
iouM,  to  with  the  effect  of  thto  repuUive 
raflto  on  the  youth  of  America.  The 
*oet  Office  Department  has  thousands 
ipon  thousands  of  examples  of  the  most 
lorrlble  kind  of  filth  that  right  now  to 
I  :oing  through  the  malto  to  children  and 

<  adolescents  because  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
( !ral  to  without  adequate  means  to  put  a 
itop  to  it.  Leaders  In  church,  school. 
'  Ivic,  and  youth  organizations — quail - 
:  ted  experts  in  the  field— informed  our 


committee  that  the  marked  increase  in 
Juvenile  delinquency  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Increase  in  distribution  of  such 
materials,  and  that  it  Is  no  coincidence. 

Last  year  saw  the  greatest  increase  in 
htotory  in  arrests  for  postal  crimes.  No 
one  should  be  surprised  that  the  highest 
increase  was  in  arrests  for  mailing  ob- 
scene and  unfit  material — a  54-percent 
increase  in  Just  1  jrear.  Punchcards, 
pushcards.  and  similar  gaming  devices 
undoubtedly  have  contributed  an  unfor- 
tunate share  toward  the  wrong  path  for 
unnumbered  thousands  of  our  youth. 

I  am  not  particularly  an  alarmist  or 
one  who  is  so  old  that  he  believes  the 
youth  of  today  to  going  to  pot  or  to  worse 
than  the  youth  of  my  day.  I  do  say 
that  in  my  day  we  had  a  better  measure 
of  protection  against  having  Immorality 
crammed  down  our  throats,  at  least 
through  the  United  States  malto.  We 
owe  our  children  of  today  and  tomorrow 
nothing  less  than  the  restoration  of  this 
same  measure  of  protection — a  meas- 
ure which  will  be  provided  by  my  bill. 

Again,  I  repeat  that  this  bill  creates 
no  new  crime  or  penalty.  It  very  care- 
fully spelto  out  full  and  adequate  reme- 
dies, through  the  United  States  courts, 
for  anyone  whose  mail  may  be  im- 
pounded and  who  feeto  that  this  to  un- 
just. 

The  Postmaster  General  to  authorized 
to  Issue  a  temporary  order,  which  to 
good  for  20  days,  to  detain  mall  ad- 
dressed to  anyone  who  to  found  to  be 
using  the  malto  Illegally.  The  order  will 
expire  unless  continued  by  a  United 
States  court  upon  petition  by  the  Post- 
master General.  Immediate  notice  of 
the  order  and  petition  to  furnished  the 
adverse  party,  who  may  appear  and  show 
cause  for  lifting  the  order.  The  court 
will  decide  on  the  basto  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

The  person  who^e  mall  to  detained  may 
examine  hla  mall  and  receive  any  part 
of  it  that  to  not  retoted  to  the  question 
of  Illegal  use  of  tlie  mails. 

Thto  certainly  provides  full  protection 
of  the  rights  of  any  mailer  against 
arbitrary,  discriminatory,  or  unjust  de- 
tention of  hto  mall.  There  to  no  hard- 
ship tmpoeed  on  anyone.  There  to  very 
needed  protection  for  the  public, 

X  believe  that  thto  letttlatlon  hae  the 
wholehearted  fupport  of  erery  father 
and  mother,  of  9¥9rf  fle»r-thlnliin« 
Amertoan,  It  hae  the  eoneurrenee  of  the 
American  Bar  AcMCWitlon,  f  Intond  to 
prese  for  early  action  on  my  bill,  tn4 
sincerely  truet  that  the  membership  will 
gire  Itc  approral  when  It  to  coneldered. 


AMnfDMENT  TO  XimBIMTATI  COM- 
MERCB  ACT  TO  REOULATB  THAN ff - 
PORTATIOM  OF  MIORATORY 
FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  BBAMKR,  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  rerifc  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  to  regulate  inter- 


state transportation  of  migratory  farm 
tobor. 

One  of  the  abuses  frequently  accom- 
panying the  Interstate  recruitment  of 
workers  to  the  transportation  of  farm 
workers  for  long  dtotances  by  private 
motor  carriers  under  conditions  so 
crowded  as  to  be  unsafe,  unhealthful. 
and  insanitary.  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  has  prepared 
model  regulations  for  recommended 
adoption  by  the  States  to  control  the 
intrastate  transportation  of  migrant 
farmworkers.  There  to  no  extotlng  au- 
thority, however,  for  the  adoption  of 
similar  regulations  designed  to  conl-ol 
the  interstate  transportation  of  workers 
by  private  carriers.  The  transportation 
of  migrant  workers  by  their  employers, 
or  by  tobor  contractors  engaged  in  the 
business  of  recruiting  and  fumtohing 
workers  and  who  fuhilsh  transportation 
as  an  incident  to  their  main  business  of 
recruiting  workers,  is  construed  to  be  the 
private  carriage  of  passengers  and  not 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  This  to  true 
whether  the  worker  pays  a  fee  for  the 
transportation  or  not. 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  so  as  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  equipment  and 
operation  of  vehicles  used  In  interstate 
transportation  of  migrant  farmworkers. 
As  in  the  case  of  common  carriers  and 
others  presently  subject  to  ICC  control, 
the  bill  does  not  set  forth  specific 
standards  to  be  observed  but  leaves  such 
matters  to  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions by  the  Commis.<(lon.  The  deflnltlon 
of  a  "carrier  of  migrant  workers  by 
motor  vehicle"  to  modeled  after  the  defi- 
nition of  a  "private  carrier"  in  the  regu- 
lations propo.5ed  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  MlRratory  Labor.  The 
definition  of  the  term  "migrant  worker" 
in  the  draft  bill  to  based  on  the  concept 
of  workers  employed  In  agriculture  un- 
der the  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

In  addition  to  granting  the  Commto- 
slon  suthorlty  to  act,  the  draft  bill  would 
exclude  transportation  of  mtorant  work- 
ers from  the  scope  of  any  exemption 
contained  in  section  30a  (b)  of  part  II 
of  the  Intersute  Commerce  Act,  }fow« 
Mm,  the  bin  would  not  apply  to  workere 
traneportlng  their  Immedlale  femlllee 
or  to  the  transporution  of  mtorant 
workera  m  pteeenger  »uUtnwMU»  or  et** 
tlonwftgone.  The  limitation  of  the  defi- 
nition of  •  "mrrif  of  mtorant  work- 
ers" to  one  who  transporU  three  or  mor§ 
paeeengerf  to  destoned  to  prevent  the 
mtl'f  gppltoatlon  to  a  truck  operator 
who  transporte  one  or  two  neighborc  or 
an  occasional  hitchhiker  In  the  cab  of 
hto  truck. 

Section  I  of  the  blU  would  preserve  ex- 
totlng overtime  beneflu  under  the  Pair 
Labor  SUndards  Act  for  employeee 
made  subject  by  the  bill  to  the  Commto- 
slon's  power  to  establtoh  qualiflcatlona 
and  maximum  hours  of  service. 


A  CORPORATE  TAX  BILL  FOR  SMALL 
AND  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 
Mr.  8EELT-BROWN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut?  I 

There  was  no  objection! 
Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  1  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  great  deterrent^  to  the  growth 
and  survival  of  small  anid  Independent 
business  is  the  heavy  tax  burden  which 
such  business  has  had  to  bear  in  the  past. 
In  the  83d  Congress,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  taxation  of  the  Select]  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  Several  of  our  recom- 
mendations, which  were  I  based  on  the 
hearings  and  testimony  ^f  small-busi- 
ness men  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee, were  incorporated] in  the  internal 
revenue  revision  of  1954J.  However,  it 
was  recognized  by  our  subcommittee  that 
a  formula  should  be  founjd  which  would 
permanently  provide  incentives  for  the 
entry  of  new  small  and  inqependent  busi- 
nes.«es  In  the  market  placC.  and  also  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  expansion  and 
growth  of  all  types  of  small  enterprises. 
Recently  the  Small  I>efense  Industries 
Association  forwarded  me  a  proposed 
plan  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  much 
merit.  I  commend  it  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  small  buslbess. 

Today  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  revise  our  corporate  t^x  structure  in 
conformance  with  the  suggested  pton  of 
this  association.  In  addition.  I  shall  re- 
quest the  members  of  the  tax  subcom- 
mittee who  served  with  me  in  the  83d 
Congress  to  consider  the  introduction  of 
companion  bills.  In  faci.  I  would  wel- 
come the  sfMnsorship  of  all  members  who 
are  inclined  to  go  along  with  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  thto  bill.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  businessmen  In  Connecticut 
and  New  England  will  ilso  find  much 
merit  in  the  proposal  w 
forth  below.  TheSmalle 
elation  of  New  Engton 


ich  I  shaU  set 

Business  Asso- 

has  shown  a 


ments.  It  to  to  be  hoped  that  after 
thto  year  it  will  be  possible  to  propor- 
tionately reduce  the  schedule  of  rates 
set  out  in  my  bill.  As  pointed  out  in 
the  Summary  of  the  Small  Defense  In- 
dustries Association,  the  additional  2 
percent — 54  percent  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent 52  percent — would  affect  corpora- 
tions earning  in  excess  of  $700,000. 
However,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  general  impetus  given  to  small-busi- 
ness concerns  by  properly  graduated  tax 
rates  should,  in  our  considerations,  out- 
weigh the  small  increase  to  be  charged 
against  corporations  In  the  top  earning 
brackets.  At  this  point  I  desire  to  in- 
clude some  of  the  pertinent  points  set 
out  by  the  Small  Defense  Industries  As- 
soctotion  in  making  their  tax  proposal  to 
me.    They  are  as  follows: 

A  revised  corporate  tax  structure,  with 
a  minimum  rate  of  10  percent  applying 
to  the  nrst  S5.000  of  earnings  and  a  tem- 
porary Increaae  of  2  percent  to  be  paid 
by  companies  earning  in  excess  of  $700,000 
per  year. 

The  association  is  taking  the  stand  that 
a  major  adjustment  is  needed  to  restore 
incentive  for  Investment  in  smaller  com- 
panies and  to  give  small  and  medium-sized 
firms  an  opportunity  to  use  earnings  for 
growth  and  stability. 

Under  the  proposal  <  1 )  total  Federal  reve- 
nue from  corporate  taxes  would  remain  at 
present  levels,  (2)  all  companies  earning 
less  thjtn  $700,000  would  enjoy  some  amount 
of  tax  saving,  with  greatest  savings  concen- 
trated in  the  smallest  brackeu.  and  (3 )  less 
than  1  percent  of  all  corporations  would 
pay  even  a  temporary  Increase. 

TbS  stimulus  to  new  business,  creating 
new  taxpayers  and  more  revenue,  will  quick- 
ly offset  the  temporary  losses  in  Federal  reve- 
nue caused  by  the  reductions  in  the  lower 
brackeu.  it  U  believed.  Thus,  the  top  rate 
increase  is  merely  a  stopgap  to  assure  that 
currently  needed  revenue  will  not  be  lost. 

Here  are  a  few  comparisons  of  tax  pay- 
menU  for  given  levels  of  earnings  at  cur- 
rent rates  and  the  proposal  of  the  Small 
Defense  Industries  Association : 
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Although  my  bill,  as  Introduced,  pro- 
vides that  the  above  rsjtes  will  prevail 
on  a  continuing  basto  after  March  SI. 
1056,  It  to  realised  that  i  time  wUl  come 
when  It  will  be  not  oiily  possible  but 
highly  deslrabte  to  reduce  all  corporate 
tax  rates.  The  present  30  percent  nor- 
mal rate,  of  course,  was  Increased  several 
years  ago  from  25  percent.  The  30 
percent  normal  rate,  wljth  a  22  percent 
surtax  rate,  has  been  {continued  from 
year  to  year  because  of  jdefense  require- 
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iMi^onioWy.  baced  on  reiwrtc  «•' 
curetf  from  the  United  AUtM  Treicury, 
the  ffmgU  DffenM  ln4wHrtm  AgfocUitlM 
pottttM  out  tlMt  comptnigf  In  the  income 
eUum  of  10  to  $2§fiOO  conetltuU  19  per- 
cent of  the  whole,  although  the  earn' 
Inge  of  thece  eorporatlom  are  only  4 
percent  of  the  tot«l  corporate  Income, 
Companleg  in  the  Income  claec  of  129,000 
to  $100,000  constitute  13,0  percent  of  the 
whote,  with  earnings  of  •  percent  of  the 
total  corporate  income.  The  Income 
class  of  $100,000  and  over  Includcc  only 
7.4  percent  of  all  corporations,  but  they 
enjoy  88  percent  of  all  corporate  in- 
come. Therefore,  it  to  apparent  that  the 
greatest  tax  relief  to  needed  In  the  in- 
come class  of  $0  to  $25,000.  but  that  all 
corporations  with  as  much  as  $100,000 
earnings  are  in  critical  need  of  tax 
reduction. 


The  figures  just  given  do  not  include 
213,000  ccMnpanies  which  had  deficits 
in  the  year  1951.  They  constituted  about 
one-third  of  the  total  corporate  entities. 

To  continue  the  comment  of  the 
Small  Defense  Industries  Assoctotion: 

The  reason  such  good  Incentive  reductions 
can  be  made  to  the  small  and  medium  firms, 
without  a  drastic  Increase  In  rates  applied 
to  the  very  large  firms,  stems  from  the  odd 
distribution  of  total  corporate  Income,  a  dis- 
tribution which  is  Just  the  reverse  of  the 
personal  income  picture. 

LAXCCST  COMPANIXS  HAVX  LIOM'S  SHAKE  OF 
COEPORATE  EARNDICS 

Treasury  Department  figures  show  that  85 
percent  of  aU  personal  income  is  earned  by 
people  who  make  less  than  $10,000  and  this 
represents  97  percent  of  all  individual 
taxpayers.  But  85  to  90  percent  of  all  cor- 
porate income  Is  earned  by  a  relative  handful 
of  companies,  the  7  to  8  percent  of  all  cor- 
porations which  make  over  $100,000  per 
year. 

Even  in  this  latter  group,  there  are  6  out 
of  7  in  the  smaU-  and  medium-sized  cate- 
gory, contpanles  which  have  a  difficult  time 
providing  for  adequate  working  capital  and 
sufficient  cushion  to  carry  over  lean  years. 
Out  of  652,376  active  corporations  in  1951, 
there  were  only  8.215  (approximately  1.2  per- 
cent) which  made  over  $500,000.  Yet  the 
combined  earnings  of  this  group  amounted 
to  $35.2  billion  out  of  the  total  corporate 
earnings  for  all  companies  of  $45.3  biUioo. 

PUinnVX  TAXATION  WOUU)  BE  DISASTSOUS 

In  spite  Of  the  great  disparity  In  the 
distribution  of  corporate  earnings,  it  is  felt 
that  nothing  would  be  more  harmful  than 
to  impose  punitive  rates  on  these  largest 
companies. 

.Strangely.  United  States  Treasury  records 
shdw  the  biggest  shift  of  corporate  income 
(from  the  smalls  and  mediums  to  the  ultra- 
large)  took  place  when  excess  profits  taxes 
were  in  effect. 

What  appears  to  happen  is  a  dangerous 
shift  in  psychology.  When  the  largest  com- 
panies are  faced  with  payment  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  greatest  portion  of  their 
earnings,  they  place  no  limlU  on  rlskUklng 
or  waste.  Each  advertising  campaign,  each 
new  competitive  venture  is  weighed  on  the 
basis  that  the  worst  mistake  can  only  cost 
a  fraction  of  Its  price— tb«  Oovernment 
would  get  the  rest  oi  the  money,  stiybow. 

The  pTMfnt  inssifnum  It  63  perrent.  In 
falrneM,  w«  wdulC  Hks  to  •••  it  retnMin  at 
ihst  levsl,  Of  be  r$du«Ml.  Bui  a  tefnfMrsry 
ineffsse  of  g  patcwf.,  wbtob  smounis  to  a 
net  tflCfeM*  onif  on  those  Orms  esmmg 
mtr  VfitOMO,  to  not  llkelir  to  bffng  a  msM 
ahiktm  in  MrfMes,  Hdtlier  ean  It  be  •ottsto' 
•f#tf  fmalitvc/ 

Mwrh  nier§  \mfm\^M*%,  we  beUeve,  to  tbe 
ffememtons  ttmm  Ui  the  entire  Mimomi 
wbtob  Min  lM>  tmMmO  by  ibe  benef  to  i^  fb« 
te  porimi  fH  oiber  tfttrpofUima  wbtob  etm* 
sMfNto  tne  great  fMrt  ef  our  frec'cniefprtoe 
system,        

favesfmsnt  BountaUw  bsvs  polatetf  out 
tbat  •»  Investor  sonstoerlng  whetber  t^  put 
nwntj  in  Oenersi  Uoior;  or  In  s  Mnall 
Arm.  now  bss  Utile  reason  to  ebooss  th« 
wnsU,  Tbs  etirrsnt  rsiss  of  taxsiton  on 
liurgs  and  small  Arms  ars  so  close  that  there 
to  no  hope  for  a  relatively  better  return  from 
tbs  smaU  Arm— no  chane*  for  extra  return 
to  offset  the  IncreaM  In  rUk. 

Tbs  opportunity  for  growth  In  small  firms 
is  equally  limited.  FOr  example,  a  No.  6 
turret  lathe,  a  sUndard  piece  of  equipment 
required  by  most  machine  shops,  costs  be- 
tween $16,000  and  $30,000,  depending  on 
tooling.  Tet.  a  small  manufacturer  who 
makes  a  profit  of  $25,000  does  not  have 
enough  left  after  taxes  to  purchase  a  single 
machine. 
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It  la  obTloia  tbat  may  mtnor  rvtfucttoB  in 
low-lnoonM  bracket  tazM  wUl  not  aolv*  this 
probtom.  Th«  oMd  U  for  »  ahlTt  of  suffl- 
clent  impact  to  stop  ths  trend  in  wlilch  the 
big  gr«t  bigger,  the  smsll  smaller. 

Most  of  us  are  convinced  that  no  kind 
of  antttnist  legislation  or  action  can  bring 
about  the  change.  We  believe  the  smalls 
cannot  be  helped  by  striking  at  the  large. 
And  we  also  beliefve  that  the  punitive  ap- 
proach can  be  carried  to  the  danger  point 
of  imposing  statism  on  our  economy. 

By  contrast,  the  tax  approach  Is  the  In- 
centive approach.  Minimum  taxes  on  small 
and  growing  firms  place  a  premium  on  In- 
dependence and  defeat  the  attractions  of 
merger. 

Some  may  question  the  proposed  mini- 
mum rate  of  10  percent  on  the  first  95.000 
of  earnings.  We  feel  It  should  be  kept  tn 
mtnd  that  earnings  returned  to  an  Investor 
in  a  company  of  this  size  are  still  taxed 
twice — first,  as  corporate  earnings,  second, 
when  they  reach  the  investor  in  the  form 
of   personal   income. 

Many  smaller  operations  have  avoided  the 
corporate  form  of  organlJtatlon  merely  be- 
cause of  this  double  taxation.  With  a  rate 
of  10  percent,  the  Incentive  to  form  new 
corporations  la  greatly  Increased.  There  wlU 
be  okore  corporations  and  more  total  taxes. 

6BOWTH  IS  FtUrSSP 

Many  small -business  men  have  commented 
on  wtiat  they  call  the  critical  years — the 
period  in  which  a  small  firm  has  demon- 
strated its  skill,  has  attracted  new  btislness, 
but  lacks  the  money  to  finance  the  handling 
of  this  new  business.  It  Is  this  time  when 
small  firms  are  most  likely  to  succumb  to 
the  Inducements  of  merger — the  time  when 
Uiey  lose  their  Independence. 

A  review  of  many  recent  mergers  Indi- 
cates two  basic  types  which  take  place.  One 
is  the  sale  of  a  company  that  has  be«n  los- 
ing money.  The  other  Is  most  likely  to 
be  the  abeorptlon  of  a  compan)  which  has 
reached  an  earnings  level  in  the  tas.OOO  to 
$100,000  bracket,  but  has  not  enough  left 
after  taxes  to  stay  Independent. 

Only  the  opportunity  to  retain  enongh  out 
of  these  earnings  to  provide  adequate  work- 
ing capital  can  give  these  small  and  medhim 
companies  the  chance  to  survive. 

It  Is  the  Increased  Incentive  to  start  new 
companies  providing  more  Jobs — pros  the 
increased  opportunity  to  remain  inde- 
pantfeat,  which  we  see  as  the  major  benefits 
to  the  economy  If  this  proposal  Is  adopted. 

stnsMAaT  • 

Most  8DIA  members  who  have  expressed 
them—I  vee  on  the  tax  problem  agree  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  through  punitive 
taxes  on  the  large  companies,  but  they  see 
an  extreme  need  for  a  major  shift  in  in- 
centives. 

It  is  felt  this  shift  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  graduated  tax  scale  with  high 
incentive  supplied  by  much  lower  rates  on 
the  smallest  companies,  plus  health-giving 
reductions  for  those  Arms  in  the  fp^iim 
range. 

Potir  things  seem  to  be  outstanding  In  our 
proposal: 

1.  The  reductions  to  ths  smallest  Arms 
are  sufficiently  great  to  provide  incenUves 
which  are  moet  needed  to  offset  the  tendency 
for  the  smalls  to  get  smaller. 

a.  Firms  sarnlng  lass  thsn  #700.000  per 
year  will  have  some  amount  of  tax  reduction, 
but  the  concentrated  area  of  saving  applies 
In  the  smaller  brack»ts  where  retention  of 
earnings  Is  most  important  to  provide  for 
growth. 

3.  The  yields  to  the  Federal  Treasury  are 
adequate  without  punitive  rates  bMng  Im- 
poesd  on  any  corporation. 

4.  LfSM  than  1  percent  of  all  corporations 
will  face  an  actual  tax  increase — and  the 
maximum  Increase  is  only  a  percent  on  those 
earnings  In  excess  of  S700.000  per  year. 


THE  FARM  BILli 

Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mj  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate on  the  farm  bill  is  on  In  the  Senate 
and  one  Senator  informed  me  this  morn- 
ing that  terrific  pressure  is  being  exerted 
by  the  White  House  to  eliminate  the  90 
percent  of  parity  wtiich  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committee  had  inserted  in  the 
bill.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  is  determined  to  let  the 
family -type  farmers  in  North  Dakota 
and  elsewhere  in  the  West  shift  for 
themselves.  Many  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  thought  that  if  Eisen- 
hower cOTisented  to  run  again  It  would 
help  them  in  the  Farm  Belt.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  final  result  will  be  that,  in 
States  like  North  Dakota,  Montana. 
South  Dakota,  and  Iowa.  Republican 
Congressmen  will  have  a  rough  time  in 
their  campaigns  for  reelection. 

The  administration  is  responsible  for 
the  renting  of  Indian  reservations  to 
large  corporate  interests  whose  fields  of 
wheat  extend  for  miles.  This  kind  of 
farming  operations  is  responsible  for  sur- 
pluses. While  the  sky  is  the  limit  on 
these  Government-leased  farms,  the 
small  farmer  in  North  Dakota,  who 
lives  on  his  farm  is  so  curtailed  in  acre- 
age that  even  with  abnormally  large 
yields,  he  has  not  acres  enough  from 
which  he  can  make  a  living. 

The  soil  bank,  heralded  as  a  lifesaver. 
means  Just  this.  The  small  acreage 
allotment  meted  out  to  the  farmer  will 
be  further  reduced  by  taking  some  of 
these  scarce  acres  out  of  production. 
That  limits  the  crop  acreage  more.  Of 
course,  the  plan  carries  with  it  the  prom- 
ise to  pay  the  farmer  for  not  growing 
wheat  at  the  rate  of  70  percent  of  parity 
en  what  he  could  have  raised.  That 
argument  runs  around  in  a  circle  and 
gets  nowhere  for  the  net  result  will  be 
that  in  the  end  the  total  money  received 
win  not  be  enough  to  support  a  family 
of  five,  no  matter  what  the  jMi  It. 

The  farmers,  small -business  mer- 
chants, in  fact  all  businesses  in  North 
Dakota,  which  depend  entirely  on  agri- 
culture, do  not  want  the  family-tyi)e 
farm  to  disappear.  I  am  also  sure  that 
the  State  Republican  party  does  not 
want  this  situation  to  develop.  With 
the  President  hammering  hard  today 
to  eliminate  the  90  percent  of  parity 
from  the  Senate  bill,  you  can  see  at 
once  that  the  candidacy  of  Eisenhower 
in  North  Dakota  will  hurt  and  not  help 
Republican  Members  in  Congress  who 
are  up  for  reelection. 


TAXATION  OP  INCOME  OF  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
£4?eaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  7201)  re- 
lating to  the  taxation  of  income  of  In- 
surance companies,  with  Senate  amend- 


ments thoreto  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "of  and  Insert 
-for." 

Page  6.  Uns  5.  strike  out  "(g) "  and  Insert 
-(d)." 

Fags  7.  Uos  7,  sUiks  out  "(d)"  and  Insert 
"(c)." 

Page  7.  line  11,  strike  out  "(g)"  and  Insert 
"(d).- 

Page  8,  Una  17,  strike  out  "(g)"  and  Insert 
-(d)." 

Pag*  8.  line  18.  strtka  out  -(tf)-  aad  Inswl 
-(c)." 

Page  8,  line  25,  strike  out  "(g)"  and  Insert 
"(d)." 

Page  9.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  "this  para- 
graph" and  Insert  "paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection." 

Page  14,  strike  out  lines  S  to  22.  Inelualva, 
and  insert: 

"  '(a)  General  rule:  Bseept  as  provided  in 
■ubsecUon  <b),  for  purposes  of  this  subpart 
the  term  "reserve  and  other  policy  UabiUty 
deduction"  means  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
determined  by  applying  the  following  per- 
centages to  the  excess  of  the  net  investment 
Income  over  the  net  Investment  Income 
allocable  to  nonllfe  Insursnce  resarvM 
(determined  under  subsection  (d) ) : 

** '  ( 1 1  87.6  percent  of  so  much  of  such  •■• 
cess  as  does  not  sxceed  $1  million;  and 

"  '(2)  85  percent  of  so  much  of  such  eirssi 
as  excee<ls  11  million." 

Page  14.  strike  out  all  after  line  S3  over 
to  and  Including  line  7  on  page  15. 

Page  15.  line  8.  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert 
-<b)." 

Page  15,  line  20.  strike  oat  "and.** 

Page  18.  line  3,  striks  out  "secUon  804  (f) 

(2)  (A))."  and  insert  "subsection  (d)  (2) 
(A)) J  and." 

"  '(E)  In  the  case  of  a  mutual  assessment 
life  Insurance  company  or  association,  tha 
amount  equal  to  9  timee  whichever  of  the 
following  Is  the  lesser:  (I)  the  amount  of 
the  net  investment  income  on  life  Inauranoe 
reearves  desert  bed  In  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  section  801  (b)  (3).  or  (U)  8  peroant 
of  the  life  Insurance  reserves  so  described." 

Page  16.  lines  34  and  2S.  strike  out  "of 
the  means  described  In"  and  Insert  "obtained 
under. - 

Page  18.  line  4.  striks  out  "(tf)"  and  In- 
sert "(C).~ 

Page  18.  llM  11.  strtka  ovt  "(g)-  and  In- 
sert "(d). • 

Psgs  19,  line  8,  strike  out  "subsection,  or 
In  spplying  subsection  (a). '  and  Insert  "sub- 
section." 

Page  19.  strike  out  all  after  line  IS  over  to 
and  Including  line  13  on  page  33. 

Page  33,  line  13,  strike  out  "(g)"  and  In- 
sert "(d)." 

Page  27.  line  5.  strlka  out  "(d)"  and  In- 
sert "(O.- 
Page 38.  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  "other 
than  taxable  years  with  respect  to  which  a 
tax  U  imposed  by  section  803." 

Page  39.  line  8,  .strike  out  all  after  "this" 
down  to  and  including  line  12  and  irwsrt 
"secUoB — 

"'(1)  In  Il«u  of  the  reducUon  of  the  net 
Investment  income  provided  In  paragraphs 

(3)  (A)  and  (4)  (A)  of  section  805  (a),  the 
net  Investment  Income  shell  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  adjustment  for  certain  re- 
servee  provided  in  section  813,  and 

"'(3)  tn  lieu  of  subtracting  the  amount 
provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  805  (b). 
subtract  50  percsnt  of  ths  amount  of  the 
adjustment  for  certain  reaerves  provldsd  in 
section  81S. 

Page  30,  line  16.  strike  out  "(d)"  and  In- 
sert -(c).- 

Page  81,  Una  13.  strike  out  -(e)-  and  m- 
sert  "(b).- 


Page  33,  line  5,  strUte  out  all  after  "U" 
down  to  and  Including  "if"  In  line  7. 

Page  33.  line  8.  strike  out  "4"  and  in- 
sert "9." 

Page  33.  line  0,  strike  out  "such" 
Page  33.  line  9.  after  "biMlntws".  Insert  "as 
sn  Insurance  company." 
Page  33,  line  13,  after  "(B)",  Insert  "(D.- 
Page 88,  line   14.  after  "reserves",  Insert 
"and  (II)  the  special  reduction  for  dividends 
received  provided  by  subsection  (c)." 

Psge  33.  line  16,  after  "exceed".  Insert 
"(A)." 

Page  33.  line  18.  after  "holders",  iruert. 
"reduced  by  (B)  the  special  reduction  for 
dividends  received  provided  by  subsection 
(O.- 
Page 34.  line  8,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  in- 
sert "(b)." 

Page  34.  strike  out  lines  7  to  12,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

"(c)  Speclsl  rule  for  dividends  received: 
The  reduction  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  (11)  and  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  an  amount  computed 
under  section  804  (b)  (3).  except  that,  for 
purpoees  of  such  computation,  the  maxi- 
mum limitation  referred  to  in  section  804 
(b)   (3)  (B)  (II)  shall  be—" 

Page  34.  line  18.  after  "come"  Insert  "(com- 
puted without  regard  to  the  reduction  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection)." 

Page    34.    line    24.    after    "Income"    Insert 
"(computed  without  regsrd  to  the  reduction 
provided  by  this  subsection)." 
Page  41,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"BBC.  T.  Savings  provisions. 

"In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  subject  to  tax 
under  section  803  or  807  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  such  sections  were 
In  effect  before  the  ensctment  of  this  act), 
no  addition  to  the  tax  shall  be  made  under 
section  6655  of  such  Code  (relsting  to  fail- 
ure by  corporation  to  pay  estimated  tax) 
with  respect  to  estimated  tax  for  a  taxable 
year  beginning  In  1955.  In  the  case  of  any 
taxpayer  subject  to  tax  under  section  821  of 
such  Code  (Imposing  a  tax  on  certain  mutual 
Insurance  companies),  any  addition  to  the 
tax  under  section  0655  of  such  Code  with 
respect  to  estimated  tax  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  In  1955  shaU  In  no  case  be  Isrger 
than  such  addition  would  have  been  if  this 
act  had  not  been  enacted." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CCXDPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extetid  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
will  recall.  H.  R.  7201  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  new  formula  for  the  taxation  of 
Ufe-insurance  companies. 

The  House  bill  would  have  continued 
to  tax  Ufe-insurance  companies  on  their 
investment  income  only  and,  as  in  the 
past,  would  have  allowed  life-insurance 
companies  a  flat  deduction  against  in- 
vestment income  in  computing  taxable 
income,  in  lieu  of  specific  deductions  for 
interest  paid  and  interest  credited  to 
life-insurance  reserves.  The  reserve  and 
other  policy  liability  deduction  pei-mitted 
under  the  House  bill  would  have  been 
computed  as  85  percent  of  net  invest- 
ment income  allocable  to  regular  life- 
insurance  business,  but,  for  the  first  time. 


H.  R.  7201  would  have  permitted  the  de- 
duction to  vary  with  the  type  of  life- 
insurance  business  for  which  the  reserves 
were  held  by  the  life-insurance  company. 
Thus,  the  House  bill  would  have  amended 
section  804  of  the  1954  code  to  provide 
a  reserve  and  other  policy  liability  deduc- 
tion against  investment  income  of  92  ¥2 
percent  of  the  net  investment  income 
allocable  to  pension-plan  reserves  and 
90  percent  of  such  income  allocable  to 
reserves  for  annuity  contracts  and  de- 
posits, plus  85  percent  of  so  much  of  the 
balance  of  investment  income  not  allo- 
cable  to  non-life-instirance  reserves. 

These  formula  provisions  would  have 
applied  only  to  the  taxable  year  1955 
under  the  House  bill.  However,  the  bill 
contained  provisions  which  would  have 
raised  the  reserve  and  other  policy  lia- 
bility deduction  allocable  to  pension- 
plan  reserves  and  to  annuity  reserves  to 
100  percent  and  95  percent,  respectively, 
in  the  taxable  year  1960.  Extension  of 
such  treatment  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  1955  would  have  required  ad- 
ditional legislation. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  this  provi- 
sion of  the  House  bill  eliminates  all  ref- 
erences to  taxable  years  after  1955  and 
deletes  the  special  deductions  allocable 
to  pension  and  annuity  business.  This 
amendment  also  provides  a  larger  re- 
serve and  other  policy  liability  deduction 
largely  beneficent  to  small  life-insurance 
companies  which  will  be  computed  at 
87 '2  percent  of  the  first  $1  million  of  net 
investment  income  allocable  to  life  in- 
surance reserves  and  85  percent  of  the 
balance  allocable  to  such  reserves. 

The  House  bill  amended  sections  801 
and  804  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  improve  the  definition  of  "life 
insurance  taxable  income"  and  to  pre- 
vent abuse  of  the  life  insurance  provi- 
sions by  companies  which  are  not  en- 
tirely life  insurance  companies.  This 
was  accomplished  by  providing  a  maxi- 
mum limitation  upon  the  reserve  and 
other  policy  liability  deduction.  This 
limitation  is  computed  as  equal  to  two 
times  the  reserve  interest  requirements 
shown  on  the  company's  books  in  con- 
nection with  reserves  held  on  policies 
involving  life  contingencies,  plus  the 
amount  of  certain  other  interest  obliga- 
tions and  dividends  to  policyholders. 
The  Senate  has  amended  this  provision 
to  allow  a  statutory  presumption  of  re- 
serve interest  up  to  3  percent  in  the  case 
of  certain  mutual  assessment  life  insur- 
ance companies  which  do  not  have  for- 
mal reserve  interest  obligations. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  H.  R.  7201 
would  add  a  new  section  818  to  the  1954 
code  to  allow  an  alternative  tax  base, 
relating  to  total  income,  for  the  first 
5  years  of  the  operation  of  a  life  insur- 
ance company,  first  authorized  to  do  life 
insurance  business  before  July  1.  1955. 
This  relief  device  was  intended  to  permit 
new  life  insurance  companies  to  take 
into  account  any  excess  of  life  insurance 
expenses  over  premiums  in  computing 
taxable  Income.  This  would  automati- 
cally give  relief  to  a  new  and  expanding 
life  Insurance  company  because  excess 
investment  income  would  be  taxable  only 
to  the  extent  that  It  was  not  used  to 
cover   deficits  incurred   in   establishing 


itself  in  the  life  insurance  business.  The 
Senate  has  amended  this  provision  to 
make  it  applicable  to  the  first  10  years 
of  the  operation  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany whenever  organized. 

Because  of  the  time  factors  involved, 
life  insurance  companies  were  in  doubt 
as  to  the  applicable  tax  formula  to  be  ap- 
plied at  the  time  when  their  estimated 
tax  was  payable  in  September  and  De- 
cember of  1955.  The  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  extended  the  time  for 
filing  such  declarations  of  estimated  tax 
imtil  March  15, 1956.  However,  the  Com- 
missioner did  not  release  life  insurance 
companies  from  the  additions  to  tax  pro- 
vided in  the  code  for  failure  to  pay 
estimated  tax.  The  Senate  has  added  a 
new  section  7  to  the  House  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  no  additions  to  tax  should  be 
made  in  this  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  amendments  dis- 
cussed above,  the  Senate  has  made  sev- 
eral techiiical  and  claiifying  amend- 
ments. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  given 
its  approval  to  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Senate.  I  urge  the  House  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REED  of  New  Yoric.    Mr.  Speaker. 
H.  R.  7201  in  the  form  passed  by  the 
other  body  provides  a  tax  on  life-insur- 
ance companies  for  the  year  1955.    It 
incorporates  the  basic  principles  of  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House  in  the  last 
session.     However,  the  House  bill  was 
permanent  in  nature  while  the  bill  as 
amended  applies  only  to  the  year  1955. 
The   distinguished   chairman   of   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  technical  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  well  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ments.   I  shall  not  endeavor  to  repeat  his 
explanation  and  simply  wisli  to  state 
that  we  have  no  objection  to  the  Senate 
amendments. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  legis- 
lation is  the  outgrowth  of  a  subcommit- 
tee which  I  appointed  in  1954.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Wa3rs  and 
Means,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problems  involved  in  developing  a  per- 
manent method  for  the  taxation  of  life- 
insurance  companies.  Representative 
Curtis  of  Missouri  was  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  and  under  his  leadership 
that  group  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion toward  the  solution  of  this  very 
difficult  problem.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  at  that 
time  was  Representative  Mills,  and  the 
two  of  them  have  continued  to  work  to- 
gether on  this  matter.  I  believe  that 
they  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  deserve 
great  recognition  for  their  work  in  this 
field.  

FARMERS'  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPKAKZR.  Ik  there  objection  to 
the  reqoeet  of  the  gentknum  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  wee  no  obJeeUon. 

lir.  Hnx.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  em  todey 
Hi  the  hopper  e  bill  whieb 


err 


IP 


» 


•m  en  Mie 
II  jpil  ee  «iiMttr  m 


Oaptm  or  the  bm  win  be  erelleMe    eoneUtiieole 


Thto  bin  wm  dlreedy  effeet  the  louie 
on  faoiUy-tjrpe  fwnu  end  win  eneble  the 
farmert  to  carry  on  lucceeeful  farming 
of  a  type  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture deems  necenary. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  CdMaeaeioirAL 
Record  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
proTtskms  of  the  bill  and  I  hope  you  will 
study  It  carefully. 


CAMPAION  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there 
Is  one  requisite  to  the  preservation  of 
our  republican  form  of  government  it 
is  the  integrity  of  our  electoral  process. 

Taint  or  abuse  that  process  and  you 
will  help  to  split  asunder  the  bedrock 
whkh  supports  our  most  cherished  in- 
stitutions. 

By  and  large  we  have  had  honest  elec- 
tions. This  fact  is  attributable,  how- 
ever, to  the  basic  probity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  the  personal  integri- 
ty of  most  candidates  rather  than  tb 
Federal  laws  governing  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures — for  these 
are  so  loosely  drawn  as  to  permit,  if  not 
encourage,  deception,  and  dishonesty. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  catalog  here 
all  of  the  shortcomings  and  inherent 
weaicnesses  of  these  statutes  for  the 
American  people  as  weU  as  Members  of 
Congress  know  and  are  rightly  con- 
cerned about  them. 

I  do.  however,  have  a  proposal  which 
In  my  Judgment  would  eliminate  cer- 
tain basic  weaicnesses  and  advance  us 
in  some  degree  at  least  in  the  direction 
of  a  higher  political  morality.  Of  this 
proposal  I  shall  speak  later  and  in  some 
detail. 

No  one  familiar  with  them  can  deny 
that  modern  political  campaigns  are 
extremely  expensive  or  that  campaign 
contributions  are  necessary.  The  costs 
Involved  in  radio,  television,  and  all  the 
other  essentials  of  a  campaign  simply 
cannot  be  assumed  by  most  candidates. 

Unless  we  adhere  to  the  ugly  and  out- 
wotn  creed  that  one's  pocketbook  should 


be  the  key  to  his  pollUcal  soeeess  we  are 
forced  to  reoognlse  the  need  for  cam- 
paign contributione. 

However,  the  character  and  nature  of 
eoeh  eontrtbatlone  le  a  matter  for  leno- 
loe  pobhe  eooeem.    It  would  be  ideal 
of  eoorae  II  an  who  auide  polttieal  eon- 
■eoyrated  eltlMr  by  a 
!•  eapevie  a  phdoeoptiy  of  ffoirero- 
•f  ■JMlritlwi  9m4  re- 
fir  tUf  mmmtm  iMl  wiMMm  ct 

gHHl  fnn 

mefl 

•Ml  M  li  wMi^e  tiMl  we  mmT^  frt- 
MMHf^  eofieeniefl. 

A  Bmmtmr  m  MMBtar  ef  Um  Heiiee 
ovii  Mi  ilicileo  f  ttm  mdin&»  c€  bli 
By  ttaen  aatf  by  Me  eoo- 
be  le  called  to  aaewer  for  Me 
word  and  acts.  This  hae  been  the  dcelgn 
of  our  poUUeal  fabric  for  over  150  yeart. 

However,  certain  influencce  have  tend- 
ed to  alter  that  pattern.  Not  content 
with  limiting  their  representation  In 
Congress  to  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  from  their  own  State,  as  the 
Constitution  intended,  they  have  partic- 
ipated, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
choice  and  election  of  candidates  in 
nearby  and  distant  States. 

In  many  instances  these  Influences 
have  been  well  intentioned  and  have  not 
l}een  motivated  by  any  thought  of  specific 
advantages  which  might  accrue  to  them. 
In  others,  however,  a  willingness  to  ex- 
change coin  for  the  promise  or  in  the 
hope  that  a  candidate  would  advance  or 
protect  their  own  special  interests  has 
been  clearly  evident. 

The  latter  cannot  be  Justifled  on  any 
grounds  and  with  respect  to  the  former 
it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  citizens 
of  one  State  should  not  t>e  permitted  to 
influence  the  nomination  or  election  of 
candidates  in  another  State. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  an  individual 
or  group  should  have  the  right  to  make 
political  contributions  through  a  seconi 
party.  For  not  only  does  this  conceal 
the  identity  of  the  real  contributor,  it 
also  affords  an  opportunity  for  circum- 
venting the  statutory  limitations  relat- 
ing to  siKh  contributions. 

It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons  that 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  some 
of  the  laws  relating  to  political  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  This  is  not  a 
cure-all  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
practical  and  realistic  in  its  approach  to 
certain  major  aspects  of  the  question 
than  are  some  other  proposals  presently 
being  considered. 

This  proposal  would  prohibit  any  per- 
son from  making  a  political  contribu- 
tion to  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
seelcing  nomination  or  election  outside 
the  contributor's  own  State  for  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in  Congress.  The  same  prohibition 
would  apply  with  respect  to  candidates 
for  office  of  presidential  elector  in  States 
other  than  that  of  the  contributor. 
There  would  be  no  prohibition,  however, 
against  contributing  to  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  candidates  since  the 
proposal  specifically  permits  contribu- 
tions to  or  on  behalf  of  candidates  with 
respect  to  which  elections  are  conducted 


within  the  State  In  which  the  peraon 
making  the  contribution  resides. 

Although  under  the  electoral  college 
system  of  choosing  the  President  and 
Vlee  President,  the  voters  throughout  the 
States  do  not  vote  dlrectiy  for  the  Preel- 
dent  but  rather  voU  for  eleetorii.  the 
of  Prertdeni  le  aa  ottee  wtth  re- 
%o  wMeti  eleetluiM  are  eondoetes 
wMMfi,  mf.  irery  fuie  Nenie  ttie  eaS' 
tftdilii  lir  oflie  9t  FreHdem  and  Viii 
Prwliml  WiMM  to  tlie  eiilr  iiti^ilit 
lir  PHleril  iAii  l«  wtMHi  a  fwrH«  iMiM 
i  iifiirttiilliii  rthrr  IIimi  I#  Hii 
tm 
MfvrfMKM  __^ 

throughout  the  eovDtry  froM  wmkim 
eoDtrlbutloos  to  Influcnie  the  noMliia* 
tloa  or  eleetion  of  Senatovm  and  Repre- 
senutlves  In  Stales  other  than  where  the 
committee  is  located.  There,  of  coarse, 
would  be  no  prohibition  against  actlvltlea 
of  a  local  organized  committee  In  a  State 
mffi^fny  contributions  so  long  as  its  ac- 
tivities are  confined  to  elections  within 
the  State  and  are  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  existing  law. 

My  proposal  would  exempt  National. 
State,  and  local  committees  which  are 
adjuncts  of  a  national  political  party 
from  the  prohibitions  against  interstate 
political  donations.  This  exemption  can 
be  fully  Justified  for  several  reasons. 

First,  no  national  political  party  or- 
ganization or  any  adjunct  thereof  con- 
tributes financially  or  otherwise  to  those 
seeking  the  party  nominations  in  the 
several  States. 

Moreover,  this  would  result  In  a  more 
extensive  channeling  of  campaign  funds 
through  legitimate  poUtical  committees. 
Such  committees  are  required  under  the 
law  to  file  reports  of  their  contributions 
and  expenditures  while  other  committees 
professing  to  be  educational  and  non- 
political  in  nature  sometimes  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  so  oblisated. 

'Who  gave  It"  is  a  question  often  asked 
with  respect  to  campaign  money  and  all 
too  frequently  unanswered.  The  sec- 
ond major  feature  of  my  proposal  would 
make  it  a  violation  of  law  for  any  person 
to  make  a  political  contribution  out  of 
funds  made  available  to  him  for  that 
purpose  without  disclosing  at  the  time 
the  contribution  is  made  the  name  of  the 
person  who  made  such  funds  so  available. 

R?cent  events  which  transpired  in  con- 
nection with  the  natural  gas  bill  indicate 
the  great  need  for  such  a  provision  in 
order  to  protect  candidates  for  Federal 
office  as  well  as  the  public  at  large. 

The  "who  gave  If*  provision  will  be 
applicable  to  contributions  made  to  na- 
tional political  parties  and  adjuncts 
thereof,  but  will  not  apply  to  contribu- 
tions made  by  them.  The  House  com- 
mittee havinq;  jurisdiction  over  this  pro- 
posal may,  after  study,  conclude  that  this 
exemption  should  be  further  extended  to 
cover  other  groups  and  organizations. 

An  Imjwrtant  ethical  question  facing 
the  American  people  today  involves  the 
financing  of  political  campaigns.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  proposal  which  I 
have  outlined  will  partially  answer  thia 
Important  question. 


I  am  sorry  the  Bouae  rulee  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  include  at  this  point  the  text 
of  provisions  of  existing  law  which  would 
be  amended  by  various  provisions  of  my 
bill  accompanied  by  new  matter  under- 
scored for  emphasis. 

Any  Member  of  the  Houee  who  so  de« 
slree  mmf  obtain  thle  M  mlmeofraptaed 
fofBi  frodi  Wt9  oBtt9* 


ow^rEAM  txTWMmcm  or  the  tx* 
umna  cQRfoiuTS  notiUAL  tax 

HATS 

Mr.  coom,  from  iho  CtmrniUM  on 
Ways  »iid  MeiM,  reported  tlie  Mtt  <M.  K. 
§lHt  to  pron4i  •  Wear  onUmkm  of 
the  ealecinc  iorporali  normal  U»  rato 
and  of  eerUlo  neiaO'UM  rates  <IUpt, 
No.  1M0>,  whirh  wae  read  a  flrsi  and 
second  time,  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EQUAL  PAY  FOR  COMPARABLE  WORK 

Mr*.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmo\is  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by  em- 
ployers having  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce.  Similar  bills  were  in- 
troduced earUer  this  week  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Honorable  Irvwc  Ivis,  of  New 
York,  and  In  the  House  by  the  Honor- 
able CAUtoLL  Kearns,  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  been 
working  on  "equal  pay"  legislation  for 
many  years.  But  this  year  there  is  a 
rene\v-ed  emphasis  on  this  subject.  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  stated: 

Legislation  to  apply  the  principle  of  eqiud 
pay  for  equal  work  without  discrimination 
because  of  sex  Is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Ls  de- 
signed to  carry  out  this  recommendation 
of  the  President. 

From  my  exj)erience  In  this  field — and 
I  introduced  my  first  equal  pay  bill  in 
January  1954  after  an  extensive  nation- 
wide survey  of  expert  opinion — ^this  bill 
seems  the  most  reaUstic  and  practical 
way  to  approach  the  probl«n. 

It  is  eminently  fair  and  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  concerned:  employees — 
both  men  and  women,  emi^yers,  and 
the  general  consumers.  / 

This  legislation  could: 

First,  dlminate  many  labor  disputes 
caused  by  discriminatory  wage  prac- 
tices— a  benefit  that  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  emplojrers. 

Second,  lessen  unfair  competition 
among  employers.  Many  employers  are 
now  paying  women  equal  rates  with  men, 
through  their  own  choice  or  because  of 
State  equal  pay  laws.    These  employers 


are  now  at  a  disadvantage  when  tnrlng 
to  compete  with  employers  who  pay 
women  less. 

Third,  raise  living  standards  of  aU 
workers  and  their  dependents. 

Fourth,  contribute  to  maihnum  labor 
loree  elBclency  and  flexibility. 

Filth,  inereaee  the  preetlge  ol  the 
VMiid  Stotii  mbooc  tiM  natioiMi  of  ttio 
world. 

m%th,  Iwl  obo¥§  in  ilM,  §nM  iofttii 
lo  women  worfcere  wlii  roprottai  atoyt 
•  iMri  ol  thi  M iliMi'f  Mwr  lorii, 

TMi  ligMdtl^fi  KliotfM  §oin  tbi  mum 
port  of  totto  MMllif/  fNMi  toUi  Itii  lU' 
pmMImmi  mm  DiMiiriili  Firtlif  tiiri 

M  wm  gel  the  lull  eupport  ol  the  Mt- 
Uooal  Equal  Pay  Committee,  and  organl- 

elvfe  groups  which  are  devoted  to  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  women. 

Let  me  set  forth  briefly  the  provleione 
of  my  bill,  the  overall  purpose  of  which 
is  to  provide  a  means  within  the  scope 
of  the  Federal  regulatory  power  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  in  wage  rates  based 
on  sex  where  men  and  women  are  per- 
forming comparaUe  work  for  the  same 
employers. 

Briefly,  this  bUl— 

First.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  determine  standards  to  measure 
work  of  a  comparable  nature,  prescriba 
rules  and  regtUations,  make  investiga- 
tions regarding  compliance  with  the  act, 
issue  subpenas,  and  restrain  violations. 

Second.  Provides  that  employers  who 
violate  the  act  shall  be  liable  for  wages 
for  which  an  employee  is  deprived  and 
for  not  more  than  an  additional  equal 
amount  as  liquidated  damages. 

Third.  Permits  employees  to  bring  suit 
to  recover  any  wages  deprived  of  by  rea- 
son of  such  discrimination,  or  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring  suit  in 
behalf  of  such  employee  or  employees. 

Fourth.  Requires  employers  to  post 
copy  of  act  or  official  poster  explaining 
its  provisions  in  each  place  of  employ- 
ment where  act  applies. 

Fifth.  Makes  it  unlawful  to  discharge 
or  discriminate  against  any  employee 
assisting  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

Sixth.  Provides  that  United  States 
district  courts  will  have  jurisdiction  to 
restrain  violations  of  the  act. 

Although  16  States  and  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  have  adopted  equal  pay  laws, 
experience  has  shown  that  the  limited 
orbit  of  these  State  laws  cannot  right  a 
wrong  that  is  nationwide  in  its  extent. 
Today,  practically  all  American  business 
and  industry  touches  on  interstate  com- 
merce. As  very  few  businesses  or  indus- 
tries (derate  on  a  strictly  intrastate 
basis,  broad,  uniform,  coimtrywide  legis- 
lation would  seem  to  be  needed. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  take 
action  on  this  legislation  without  delay. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8XKEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  the 
current  exuberance  of  ttie  Republican 
Par^  li  reflected  in  Dr.  Oeorge  Oaflup's 
poll  on  Use  relativi  etanrting  •!  FwH 
dial  Miiirtiowir  gad  Oori»ir  Hoftn* 
eon.  X  fail,  I  dooM  Um  Pill  mMikl  lMV» 
iiiiim  Mtfli  wrooum  ofHimkm  1m  itm 

EesuMleatt  eewse  tMd  £t  Immi  iAk^a  imm 
flelefie  «—  aaadens  aeg  AaaMialdlv  ma^m 

roopotUttOf  ygg^^tp  ia  agfliir  jmIL  ai 

W^V    W^^^P    V   #^^^^^Vw^^P   ^^mW90   WMCNpVv^Kp    ^^W 

prodleUd  •  nopMkon  ylgtorr  la  SfM, 
whin  tiMl  pirtf  aotuatlir  gMrrlid  ia^ 
two  Malm,  In  a  little  BMri  ttiaa  a  piig 
the  literary  Digeet  wae  out  of  burineifc 

Dr.  aalhip  doe*  not  count  tlie  roCea  of 
the  American  people.  He  only  fueieei 
at  them.  His  guesses  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  Infallible. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKE8.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  For  the  information 
of  the  House,  will  the  gentleman  ten  ua 
what  the  poll  is  about,  and  what  It  shows 
as  between  the  two  candidates? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  read  the  poll  and  is  familiar  with  it, 

Mr.  BiARTIN.  However,  some  people 
may  not  have  read  it. 


THE  GAUjUP  POLL 

Mr.  8IKBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aA  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


oECRETARY  OF  AORICDLTDRE 
BENSON 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  ^;>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
noticed  a  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  recent  date  to  the  effect  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  had 
called  in  some  Members  of  Congress  and 
offered  to  raise  the  support  price  o€  cot- 
ton if  they  would  vote  against  the  90- 
percent  plan  and  support  his  flexible 
plan. 

May  I  point  out  that  there  are  laws  on 
the  statute  books  against  any  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that 
includes  cabinet  members,  ofltf  ing  any 
Member  of  Congress  anything  for  his 
vote.  Thar  law  carries  a  penalty  clause. 
I  suggest  that  that  report  would  be  a 
proper  subject  for  hivestigation  by  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  with  a  view 
towards  impefu:hment  if  It  Is  true. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  <^  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frmn  Massachtisetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  send  the  names  of  the 
men  who  he  thiidts  have  been  influenced 
by  the  off^  of  additional  revenue  for 
eotUm  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  will  send  the 
article. 
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Mr.  lIAimN.  Send  tbe  names,  not 
the  »rttele. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  It  haa  the  names 
In  it. 

Mr.  FRICB.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

ICr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman stated  they  were  influenced.  He 
said  the  Secretary  attempted  to  influence 
them. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  right,  at- 
tempted: and  an  attempt  Is  Just  as  much 
a  violation  of  the  law  as  if  he  succeeds. 


REVISION  OF  CORRUPT  PRACTICES 
ACT 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctHisent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  observed 
this  morning  that  we  are  already  warm- 
ing up  for  the  campaign.  I  think  this 
is  an  appropriate  time  to  suggest  that 
we  do  something  this  year  about  revis- 
ing our  Corrupt  Practices  Act — the 
ground  rules  governing  Federal  elec- 
tions. It  has  not  been  changed  since 
1925,  as  an  of  you  gentlemen  know,  and 
it  is  really  meaningless  as  far  as  regu- 
lation of  our  elections  is  concerned. 
Too.  it  is  an  election  code  which  is  whol- 
ly outmoded  and  takes  no  accoimt  of 
the  impact  of  radio  and  television  on 
present-day  campaigning. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  Senator  Johnson  and 
Senator  Knowlahd,  and  63  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  Joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  bipartisan  bill  to  modernize 
our  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  I  introduced 
this  bipartisan  bill  on  the  House  side 
last  week — H.  R.  9668.  And  last  year 
I  sponsored  an  earlier  measure — H.  R. 
3139 — that  has  almost  identical  pro- 
visions. 

I  hope  the  House  bill  this  year  will  not 
be  neglectful,  and  that  if  oiu:  brethren  on 
the  Senate  side  act  we.  too.  will  act  to 
modernize  our  election  rules  so  that  we 
can  have  a  good,  clean,  hard -fought 
campaign  this  f  alL 


Day  be  a  legal  holiday.  Some  of  this  re- 
action has  been  that  "we  would  be  de- 
lighted to  celebrate  the  Inaugiiration  but 
we  would  like  to  have  time  off  from  work 
to  be  sure  to  vote  in  the  election." 

With  that  in  mind  I  am  offering  this 
resolution  so  that  every  American  citi- 
zen will  And  time  to  participate  in  the 
coming  presidential  election.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  respond  with  help  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  get- 
ting this  bill  passed. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SADLAK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AYRES.  In  connection  with  the 
election  and  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Soczs]  I  do  not  think 
he  should  be  too  concerned  about  the 
polls  going  on.  Having  been  wrong  in 
1952.  he  is  likely  to  be  just  as  wrong  in 
1956,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  Gallup 
will  prove  to  be  correct  in  the  present 
prognostication. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation  and  I  Join  in  his 
prognostication. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  ON  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTION  DAY 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
these  remarks  about  the  coming  cam- 
paign. I  would  like  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  about  to  drop  into  the 
hopper  a  resolution  providing  that  the 
day  on  which  the  presidential  election  is 
held  shall  be  a  legal  holiday.  I  do  that 
after  having  some  reaction  to  an  earlier 
resolution  providing  that  Inaugiuration 


SUSPENSION  OF  THE  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  on 
Tuesday  for  the  Speaker  to  recognize  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
consider  the  bill  H.  R.  9166. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIME  MINISTER  OP  IRELAND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmoiis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  to  the  membership 
that  on  Thursday  next,  March  15.  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  House. 


GENERAL  AGREEMENTS  ON  TRADES 
AND  TARIFFS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailtt] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEry.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2  or  3  weeks  I  have,  through  the 
medium  of  special  orders,  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  general  agreement  on 
trades  and  tariffs  and  the  proposed  new 
organization  known  as  the  Organization 
for  Trade  Cooperation.  I  still  have  one 
of  the  articles  before  the  series  is  com- 
pleted, which  I  desire  to  place  in  the 
Record  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  special  order  of  today 
my  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  yesterday  objecting  to 
H.  R.  5550,  which  would  Uke  the  United 
States  definitely  into  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tariCs  and  trades. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  QATT— 
the  international  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade — is  the  present  culmi- 
nation of  the  State  Department's  trade- 
agreements  program.  Dramatic  figures 
are  often  cited  to  demonstrate  the  sup- 
posed success  of  this  program  in  opening 
foreign  markets  to  American  producers. 
The  facts  behind  the  figures  discredit 
this  claim. 

An  astonishing  survey,  showing  select- 
ed figures  for  exports  in  1937.  before  the 
trade-agreements  program  was  well  un- 
der way,  and  in  1953.  16  years  and  two 
wars  later,  was  recently  prepared  for  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It 
appears  as  appendix  C  to  that  commit- 
tee's recent  report  on  H.  R.  1.  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for 
3  more  years.  It  cites,  as  evidence  of 
success  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram, an  increase  of  7.500  percent  in 
exports  to  Iceland.  1.800  percent  to 
Austria.  l.COO  percent  to  Venezuela,  and 
so  on. 

Many  other  forces,  however,  vastly 
more  important  than  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  were  at  work  during  this 
period.  Indeed,  read  in  the  light  of  these 
other  developments,  the  figures  show 
that  trade  agreements  had  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  changes  in  the  value  of 
United  States  exports.  They  reveal  in- 
stead that  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram has  been  accompanied  by  a  sub- 
stantial net  decline  in  exports  to  key 
markets  like  Great  Britain. 

First.  Change  in  value  of  the  dollar: 
The  figures  refer  only  to  the  dollar  value 
of  exports.  Between  1937  and  1953, 
however,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  dropped  by  40  percent — National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  Consum- 
er's Prices.  1914-53.  Thus  discounted. 
for  example,  the  value  of  exports  to  the 
"  United  Kingdom  dropped  from  $579  mil- 
Uon  in  1937  to  $418  milUon  in  1953.  Yet 
the  survey,  comparing  1937  and  1953 
dollars  as  equal,  reported  an  increase  of 
20.5  percent. 

Exports  to  three  other  countries  cited 
in  the  survey  also,  when  measured  in 
standard  dollars,  show  a  net  decline. 
These  are:  Argentina,  from  $94  million 
to  $63  million:  New  Zealand,  from  $23 
million  to  $19  million:  Sweden,  from  $64 
million  to  $61  million. 

Second.  Rise  in  gross  national  prod- 
uct: Gross  national  product,  expressed 
in  standard  dollars — 1939  equals  100 — 
rose  from  $87  billion  in  1937  to  $200  bil- 
lion in  1953,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 125  percent.  Measured  likewise 
in  standard  dollars,  exports  to  10  of  the 
countries  cited  in  the  survey,  while 
showing  some  increase,  lagged  behind 
this  increase  in  gross  national  product. 

These  are:  Australia,  from  $73  million 
to  $80  million,  or  plus  only  10  percent; 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg and  dependencies,  reported  to- 
gether, from  $245  million  to  $382  million, 
or  plus  only  69  percent;  Denmark,  from 
$17  to  $23  million,  or  plus  only  35  per- 
cent; Finland,  from  $12  million  to  $13 
million,  or  plus  less  than  9  percent; 
France  and  dependencies,  from  $174  mil- 
lion to  $235  million,  or  plus  only  36  per- 
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eent;  Germany,  from  $132  to  $209  mil- 
lion, or  plus  only  73  percent;  Norway, 
from  $22  million  to  $39  million,  or  plus 
only  80  percent;  and  Union  of  South 
Africa,  from  $88  milUon  to  $124  million, 
or  plus  only  81  percent. 

Third.  Foreign  aid:  Where  there  was 
any  real  increase  in  exports  it  was  in 
most  instances  finanjeed  not  by  trade  but 
by  the  American  taitpayer. 

Thus.  In  the  case  of  Iceland,  the  prize 
7.500-percent  exampHe.  the  United  States 
has  spent  $160  milUpn  on  Iceland's  eco- 
nomic infrastructure,  and  pledged  $200 
million  more  for  d  naval  base — C.  L. 
Sulzberger.  New  York  Times.  August  3. 
1955.  No  wonder  United  States  exports 
to  Iceland  Jumped  from  $174,000  in  1937 
to  $13  million— $7.8  million  in  standard 
dollars — in  1953. 

To  trace  the  precise  connection  be- 
tween American  aid  and  the  change  in 
the  value  of  exports,  country  by  country, 
taking  Into  account  the  declining  value 
of  the  dollar  each  yfrar,  would  be  a  pro- 
digious statistical  undertaking.  But 
total  grants  and  loaps  to  countries  Usted 
in  the  survey  amounted  to  at  least  $35 
bUlion  by  the  end  of  1953.  This  money 
could,  in  the  last  a^ialysis.  be  spent  for 
nothing  but  goods  ahd  services  from  the 
United  States.  It  Was  an  enormously 
more  potent  factor  in  stimulating  ex- 
ports than  any  pacing  concessions  in 
tariff  rates  wrung  out  of  these  countries 
by  trade  agreement  negotiations. 

Fourth.  Basic  econcunic  change:  The 
survey  shows  an  tocrease  of  1.000  percent 
in  exports  to  Venezuela,  from  $46  million 
In  1937  to  $510  milHon— $306  million  in 
standard  dollars— ixi  1953.  But  the  fact 
that  during  this  period  Venezuela  devel- 
oped a  flood  of  oil.  miost  of  which  was  sold 
in  the  United  Stateal  is  ignored.  Yet  the 
doUars  earned  by  this  oil.  not  the  Stote 
Department's  trade  agreement  program, 
truly  explain  the  lijicrease  in  purchases 
from  the  United  Stiites. 

Even  more  astonishing  are  the  specific 
commodity  examples  cited.  These  are 
so-called  oonceesion  items — that  is.  items 
for  wtiich  the  United  States  is  supposed 
to  have  received  a  concession  in  the  tariff 
rates  of  the  other  cojuntry.  In  each  case, 
presimiably  because  of  the  concession. 
United  States  exports  to  the  country  in 
question  show  a  big  Jimip. 

It  turns  out.  however,  that  (a)  meas- 
ured in  standard  dcjllars  the  Jump  is  not 
so  big.  For  example,  the  survey  reports 
an  increase  In  the  value  of  automobiles 
exported  to  Iran  from  $2.9  in  1937  to  $3.2 
million  in  1953.  This  Increase,  not  par- 
ticularly impressive  to  begin  with,  drops 
to  a  decrease  of  $l]  million  when  meas- 
ured in  standard  dollars— $3  J  million 
1953  doUars  were  korth  only  $1.9  1931 
dollars:  (b)  in  many  cases,  the  conces- 
sion was,  at  best,  simply  a  promise  not 
to  raise  the  existing  rate,  and  in  some 
cases  actiudly  represented  an  increase 
over  existing  or  Ju^t  previous  rates. 

Example  1:  Thei  survey  cites  an  in- 
crease in  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  Austria 
from  $36,000  In  1937  to  $12,465,000  in 
1953.  But  in  both  1937  and  1953  raw  cot- 
ton was  on  Austria's  free  Mst  Basic 
economic  and  political  factors,  including 
foreign  aid.  accoimt  for  the  change,  not 
any  so-called  concession  obtained  by  tha 
State  Department 


Example  3:  The  survey  cites  an  in- 
crease in  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  to  Den- 
mark from  $670,000  In  1937  to  $7,412,000 
in  1953.  But  the  only  concession  ob- 
tained by  the  State  Department  in  nego- 
tiations with  Denmark  waa  a  binding  of 
the  existing  rate.  2.30  crowns  per  kila 
Exports  apparently  Just  increased  on 
their  own.  with  the  help  of  foreign  aid. 

Example  3 :  The  survey  cites  increases 
in  exports  to  France  of  raw  cotton,  from 
$44  million  to  $84  million;  machine  tools 
from  $3.6  to  $10.8  million;  and  oranges 
from  $38,000  to  $858,000. 

France  presents  an  intriguing  case. 
Raw  cotton  was  on  the  free  list  both  be- 
fore and  after  negotiations.  Prior  to 
negotiations  the  rate  on  machine  tools 
was  14.4  percent,  and  on  oranges  34.3 
percent.  On  the  eve  of  negotiations, 
however,  France  raised  these  rates  to  25 
and  40  percent  respectively.  Then,  as 
the  result  of  hard  bargaining  by  the  State 
Department,  she  dropped  them  back  to 
approximately  what  they  were  b^ore.  a 
range  of  6, 14.  and  18  percent  on  machine 
tools,  mostly  14  and  18  percent  on  the 
kinds  exported  by  the  United  States,  and 
35  percent  on  oranges.  25  percent  in 
June.  July,  and  August. 

And.  regardless  of  the  tariff  rate, 
France  also  imposes  strict  quotas  on  im- 
ports of  any  kind  from  the  United 
States,  taking  only  those  she  wants  and 
feeU  she  can  pay  for  at  the  particular. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  the 
alleged  concessions  obtained  by  the  State 
Department  contributed  to  the  results 
reported.  The  fact  that  by  1953  the 
United  States  had  loaned  or  granted 
France  some  $5  billion  in  foreign  aid  af- 
fords a  better  explanation. 

Elxample  4:  The  survey  cites  an  In- 
crease In  exports  of  automobiles  to  Peru 
from  $3.3  to  $18.7  million. 

Prior  to  negotiations  the  Peruvian  rates 
on  automobiles  ranged  from  4  percent  on 
those  valued  at  not  more  than  $700  to 
12  percent  on  those  valued  above  $3,400. 
Like  France,  however.  Peru  raised  her 
rates  on  the  eve  of  negotiations.  After 
negotiations  the  State  Department  re- 
ported: 

Moat  United  SUtcs  medium  priced  auto- 
mobUes  were  made  dutiable  at  5  to  8  percent 
(assessed  on  CIP  value)  and.  in  addition, 
were  to  be  made  subject  to  the  additional 
duty  which  was  bound  at  14.5  percent  of  the 
CIP  value.  Total  duty  charges  wiU  thus 
range  from  19.5  to  22 J&  percent. 

A  concession? 

By  contrast  there  are  numerous  cases 
in  which  the  State  Department  has  ob- 
tained a  substantial  real  concession  and. 
instead  of  increasing,  exports  have 
dropped. 

Example  A:  m  1937  the  United  States 
exported  $1.7  million  worth  of  passenger 
cars  to  Norway.  The  Norwegian  rate  on 
passenger  cars  was  then  50  percent.  By 
GATT  negotiations  the  rate  was  reduced 
to  30  percent.  Result:  export  of  passen- 
ger cars  frmn  the  United  States  to  Nor- 
way in  1953  amounted  to  only  $1  mil- 
lion, worth  about  $600,000  in  19S7  dollars. 

Example  B:  In  1937  the  United  States 
exported  $5.7  million  wortii  of  canned 
salmon  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
united  Kingdom  rate  on  canned  salmon 
was  then  10  percent.  By  GATT  nego- 
tiations the  rate  was  cut  in  half,  to  5 


percent  Result:  exports  oT  canned 
salmon  from  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1953  *win«mty^  to 
$3J00,  worth  about  $a,2W  in  1937  dol- 
lars. 

Usually  omitted  f  rcnn  the  story  of  the 
trade-agreements  program  is  the  curi- 
ous chapter  concerning  the  cotirse  of 
negotiations  witli  Mexico,  a  next-door 
neighbor: 

The  Mexican  agreement  was  signed 
December  23, 1942.  Our  exports  to  Mex- 
ico were  then  running  at  about  $150 
million  per  year.  By  1947  they  had  risen 
to  more  than  $600  million  per  year.  In 
that  year,  however.  Mexico  withdrew  all 
concessions.  During  the  next  2  years, 
while  we  were  trying  to  work  out  a  set- 
tlement, exports  dropped  to  around  $500 
million  per  year.  TTien,  on  December  31. 
1950.  we  gave  up  and  tenninated  the 
agreement.  In  1951  exports  climbed  to 
$713  million,  and  each  year  since  have 
run  aroimd  $650  million. 

By  these  examines  it  is  obvious  that 
connection  betweoi  the  trade-agree- 
ment program  and  the  volume  of  United 
States  exports  is  thin  indeed.  "Hiere  is 
simply  no  neat  "cause  and  effect"  re- 
lationship of  the  kind  consistently 
claimed  or  implied  in  free-trade  speeches 
and  publications. 

The  truth  is  that  the  State  Departmmt 
Is  struggling  with  economic  fcmces  too 
powerful  for  the  free  trade  tools  it  has 
chosen  to  use. 

Where  United  States  exports  have 
grown  they  have  grown  regardless  of,  not 
because  of.  concessions  obtained  by  the 
State  Department. 

Approximately  one-third  of  our  ex- 
ports are  still  financed  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  Even  with  this  massive  aid 
exports  in  1953  amoimted  to  only  4.34 
percent  of  gross  national  product,  com- 
pared to  3.7  percent  In  1937.  Deducting 
military  and  mutual  security  shipments, 
the  1953  figure  drops  to  3.4  percent — 
three-tenths  of  one  percent  lesis  than  in 
1937.  Even  this  renuunder  includes 
many  items  directly  or  indirectly  as- 
sisted by  subsidies,  grants,  and  loans. 

No  concession  obtained  by  the  State 
Department  has  relieved  our  biggest 
trade  headache — how  to  dispose  of  the 
$7  billion  worth  of  farm  surpluses  pres- 
ently held  by  the  Government. 

Under  GATT.  in  exchange  for  these 
so-called  concessions,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  granted  deep  ctits  m  United 
States  tariffs.  More  than  200  leading 
business,  farm,  and  labor  organizations 
have  testified,  before  Congress  and  var- 
ious Government  agencies,  that  these 
cuts  are  already  hurting  American  pro- 
ducers. Competition  by  Japanese  manu- 
facturers paying  wages  only  a  fraction 
of  the  United  States  scale  has,  for  exam- 
ple, played  a  large  part  in  the  recent  loss 
of  200,000  Jobs  in  the  American  textile 
industry. 

Now  the  State  Department  has  an- 
nounced that  it  intends  to  negotiate 
IjOOO  ftirther  euts.  with  35  nations,  be- 
ginning ear^  in  1956.  It  has  also  a^ed 
Cor«ress.  by  a  bill  styled  H.  R.  5550.  to 
approve  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Organlxatlon  for  Trade  Co- 
operation, GATTs  policing  arm.  If  this 
bin  passes  it  wm  In  effect  confirm  and 
freeze  all  the  cuts  granted  to  date,  plus 
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a  17  ziew  cuts  granted  In  the  coming  1,000 
item  negotiationa.  OTC  will  be  spc- 
c  flcaOy  charged  to  see  that  the  United 
8  Ates  does  nothing  to  impair  such  con- 
c  tssions. 

It  is  claimed  that  OATT  in  return  Is 
lielixing  expand  United  States  exports. 
I  ut,  as  demonstrated  above,  the  figures 
c  ted  In  support  of  this  claim  do  not  hold 
^ater.  There  is  little  evidence  that 
C  ATT  has  or  can.  or  is  truly  disposed  to, 
e  Kpand  United  States  exports. 

H.R.5S60 
ITmUmaoj    erf    Repre«entatlv«    CvxrKLAin 

Baxut.  at  Wert  Vlrglnlm.  before  the  Houm 

COmmlttM  on  Wayi  and  Means.  Marcii  7. 

1»M> 

Itr.  cakftlrman  and  member*  of  the  com- 
I  ilttM.  1  made  a  request  of  you  for  time  to 
I  y^^m  a  statement  on  H.  R.  6560  because  It  is 
t  tie  most  Important  trade  legislation .  that 
las  come  before  you  In  many  years.  Not 
iven  ths  Trade  Agreements  Act  Itself  was 
IB  Important  as  the  present  bill.  Let  me 
tell  you  why. 

U  the  present  bill  passes  you  may  as  well 

<  Isband  as  a  committee  that  considers  tariff 
I  nd  trade  legislation.  There  will  be  UtUe  or 
1  lotblng  left  for  you  to  consider.  The  State 
]  lepartment  will  be  In  charge  and  you  and  aU 
(if  Congress  wlU  be  on  the  sidelines. 

I  am  not  speaking  facetiously  when  I  say 
1  his;  nor  do  I  seek  to  reflect  upon  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  for  whose  sincerity 
I  Ad  integrity  I  have  the  highest  regard.  He 
jias  Introduced  H.  R.  5560  but  I  know  that 
1  te  will  not  regard  anything  that  I  Intend  to 
I  ay  aa  having  personal  Implications  of  any 
:  Llnd. 

It  happens  that  my  district  and  my  State 
:  lave  several  Industries  that  are  affected  dl- 
•ectly  and  vitally  by  Impcwt  competition, 
rherefore  we  are  sensitive  to  tariff  and  trade 
eglslatlon.  The  district  represented  by  the 
llstingulahed  chairman  has  little  or  no  In- 
lustry  that  la  vxilnerable  to  Import  competl- 
Jon. 

It  is  a  little  like  the  person  who  does  not 
appreciate  the  cost  of  medical  attention  and 
lospttallzatlon  until  It  strikes  home.  That 
oo  has  happened  to  me:  and  I  can  see  the 
Ufference  in  my  feeling  before  and  after. 

Certain  products  produced  In  West  Vlr- 
Clnla,  such  as  coal,  pottery,  glassware,  tex- 
iles,  toy  marbles,  spring  clothespins,  and 
:hemlcals.  have  long  faced  Import  competl- 
;lon  In  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Some  of  the 
iompetltlon  has  been  severe  and  crippling  to 
hese  Industries,  has  led  to  distressful  unem- 
]  tloyment  and  to  shrinking  Industrial  activity, 
rhe  question  of  Imports  is  to  us  not  an 
I  icademlc  one.  It  Is  as  vivid  aa  a  toothache 
tnd  as  real  as  physical  Illness.  It  Is  not 
Momething  far  away,  something  that  we 
nerely  read  about  or  that  can  be  shrugged 
>ff.  It  Is  right  at  home  and  It  Is  an  Ines- 
sapable  part  of  our  responsibility  to  deal 
vlth  It. 

The  people  who  elected  me  have  the  right 

o  look  to  me  to  help  solve  these  problems. 

'  rhls  Is  because  they  cannot  solve  them  by 

hemaelvea.    There  Is  nothing  they  can  do 

I  ibout  the  cheapness  of  Imports  that  come 

:  rom  other  parts  of  the  world.     This  Is  a 

:  Dattar  for  Congress.    Congress  Is  the  logical 

>raneb   of   the   Government    to    look    after 

1  natters  of  this  kind;    and  the  framers  of 

1  he  Constitution  thought  so  too. 

That  ts  why  they  placed  the  responsibility 
( if  regulating  our  foreign  commerce  squarely 

<  <n  the  shoulders  of  Congress.  They  did  not 
I  Ive  this  power  to  the  executive  for  reasons 
1  hat  have  made  themselves  very  clear  in 
lecent  years.  Both  the  power  and  the  re- 
iponslblllty  of  regvUatlng  foreign  commerce 
lielong  to  Congress  and  not  the  executive 
]  tranch  of  the  Oovemment.  Let  us  not 
1  orget  that. 


Members  of  Oongreas  are  elected  every  3 
years.  It  Is  the  branch  of  the  Government 
that  la  closest  to  the  people  and  most  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs  and  their  problems. 
The  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  Is  some- 
thing that  Is  Important  to  many  of  the 
people  back  home.  The  character  of  that 
regulation  affects  them.  It  affecU  their  In- 
come, their  employment  and  their  future. 
Therefore  they  want  to  keep  this  regulation 
In  the  hands  of  that  part  of  the  Government 
that  ts  most  responsive  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  people:  and  that  is  Congress:  and.  to 
repeat,  that  Is  where  the  Constitution  wisely 
lodged  this  power. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  this  power 
of  Congress  slip  away  and  I  say  to  you  that  if 
United  States  membership  in  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Trade  Cooperation  Is  approved,  as 
provided  In  this  bill,  our  authority  will  have 
been  thrown  away  by  ourselves  and  we  wlU 
have  broken  faith  with  our  constituents. 
This  we  must  not  do. 

Let  me  tell  you  more  speclflcally  what  this 
bill  means. 

Together  with  several  other  Members.  I 
have  Introduced  a  general  import  quota  bill. 
If  H.  R.  5560  should  pass.  Congress  itself 
would  be  saying  that  the  Import  quota  bill 
must  not  be  passed  because  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  our  international  obligations  as 
negotiated  by  the  State  Department  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
or  GATT. 

Approval  of  H.  R.  5550  would  be  the  same 
as  a  blank  check  to  the  Department  of  State 
and  to  the  International  secretariat  sitting 
in  Geneva,  telling  them  both  to  go  ahead 
and  do  as  they  please.  Congress  will  have 
abdicated.  It  need  then  ask  no  further  ques- 
tions for  it  would  not  be  able  to  answer 
questions  coming  from  the  people  In  the 
home  districts. 

The  State  Department,  operating  under  an 
approved  OTC.  need  not  bother  to  report  back 
to  Congress  at  any  time.  It  could  offer 
amendments  to  the  existing  GATT.  or  accept 
amendments  offered  by  other  countries,  to 
enlarge  Its  power,  to  admit  new  countries. 
Including  Communist  satellites  or  Russia 
herself — and  there  would  be  ncthlnc;  that 
Congress  could  do  about  it.  Article  XXX  of 
GATT  provides  the  machinery.  OTC  would 
then  administer  the  ameixded  agreement 
without  further  ado. 

Already  the  State  Departmf'nt  has  so  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  that  It  has  made  agreements  cut- 
ting us  out  of  our  power.  It  has  agreed,  as 
already  stated,  not  to  establish  or  maintain 
Import  quotas  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade:  and  It  has  agreed  to  re- 
move those  that  we  have  on  dairy  products, 
raw  cotton,  peanuts,  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
sugar,  and  any  others  now  in  existence. 

It  has  agreed  that  no  subsidies  on  farm 
products  will  be  used  to  expand  our  foreign 
market  for  farm  crops  t>eyond  our  historical 
share.  It  has  bound  numerous  tariff  rates 
against  an  Increase  and  has  promised  to  put 
no  tariff  on  many  free  list  items.  In  doing 
this  it  has  spoken  for  Congress  Into  the  In- 
definite future.  Regardless  of  what  might 
happen  in  elections,  the  will  of  any  new 
Congress  is  already  recorded  in  the  agree- 
ment. It  is  bound;  it  is  frooen;  it  Is  spoken 
for. 

In  my  Judgment  the  Stste  Department 
should  be  called  to  account,  sharply  and  un- 
mistakably, to  explain  such  highhanded 
action.  The  Department  has  no  shadow  of 
a  right  to  throw  such  international  road- 
blocks across  the  path  of  Congress:  and  I 
may  add  that  Congress  Itself  has  been  remiss 
In  allowing  such  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
Department. 

The  principal  reason  has  been  that  the 
State  Department  Is  under  no  instructions 
to  report  to  Congress  what  it  does  In  these 
International  conferences  where  it  acts  be- 


hind closed  doors  and  In  secrecy.  It  has 
been  allowed  to  make  agreemenU  without 
submitting  them  to  Congraas;  and  it  haa 
gone  hog  wild. 

Only  after  a  lapae  of  time  after  any  new 
conference  does  it  become  apparent  what 
further  handcuffs  have  been  forged  for  Con- 
gress. In  my  estimation  the  record  of  the 
State  Department  in  Its  contempt  of  Con- 
gress in  thU  area  of  lU  activity  U  black 
Indeed.  That  the  Congress  has  stood  for 
such  contempt  is  Itself  almost  incredible. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  full  realisation  of 
what  has  hsppened  hsd  not  fully  dawned 
upon  us  until  in  one  direction  after  another 
we  ran  Into  the  Departments  prlvste  en- 
closures fenced  off  by  the  State  Department 
and  then  heavily  posted  against  trespass  by 
repreaentstives  of  the  people. 

I  had  always  thought  that  Congress  was 
free  to  legislate  lU  will  in  any  fleld  of  lU 
competence:  and  that  no  such  fleld  oould 
be  abridged  or  preempted.  Any  Congress. 
I  was  sure,  could  repeal  any  law  on  tha 
statute  books  if  It  no  lonper  suited  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members:  or  could  amend  any 
law  previously  passed  or  lesve  it  slone.  or 
It  could  pass  any  new  laws  thst  In  Its 
Judgment  lell  within  the  limlU  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

That  has  aH  been  changed  by  otir  busy 
and  busytKXiy  InternatlonalisU  in  the  Stat* 
Department — those  economists  who  know 
better  than  you  or  I  what  U  good  for  West 
Virginia.  Massachusetts.  Ohio.  KartMks.  Flor- 
ida. Georgia.  Oklahoma.  Texas.  California, 
or  Wyoming.  No  longer  are  the  representa- 
tives from  theee  SUtes.  or  of  any  other  of  tha 
48  SUtes.  free  to  legislate  according  to  ths 
needs  of  the  people  back  home. 

No.  We  must  ask  the  SUte  Department: 
May  we  pass  a  law?  Please  tell  us  whether 
it  would  violste  one  of  the  agreemenU  that 
you  have  made  In  Geneva  since  1B4S? 

I  goes  without  saying,  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment people  are  much  smarter  thiin  we  are. 
They  don't  have  to  go  back  to  their  district* 
to  be  elected  every  3  years.  Some  of  them 
have  been  administering  the  trade-agree- 
menU  program  for  years  without  having  to 
bother  about  what  anyone  on  the  ouUlda 
thinks.  All  the  SUte  Department  bureau- 
crat in  the  tariff  and  trsde  field  hss  to  know 
is  what  is  best  for  all  the  people:  and  ha 
has  no  difficulty  krowlng  that.  It  cornea 
right  out  of  his  head.  He  Just  talks  It  over 
with  his  colleagties.  listens  to  the  professors 
and  the  propheU  of  Internationalism  and 
he  Is  all  set.  He  can  back  you  and  mc 
right  off  the  map — as  indeed  he  has  done. 

How  much  longer  are  we  who  are  elected 
to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  people  aa 
they  are  affected  by  tariffs  and  trade,  going 
to  sUnd  for  this  State  Department  usurpa- 
tion? They  have  used  the  very  power  that 
we  have  delegated  to  them  under  the  Trade 
AgreemenU  Act  to  stop  us  from  legislating. 
That  Is  not  only  preposterous.  It  is  intoler- 
able. And  here  we  are  asked  in  H.  R.  5560  to 
confirm  this  intolerable  situation.  Instead 
of  that  we  should  be  considering  a  resolution 
to  inquire  into  the  methods  by  which  the 
State  I>epartment  has  used  Its  trade  agree- 
menU power  to  destroy  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. I  may  say  that  I  Intend  to  Introduca 
such  legislation  in  the  near  future. 

In  my  Judgment  the  matter  Is  so  serious, 
the  State  Department  has  gone  so  far  with- 
out authority  and  is  so  hellbent  to  go  still 
farther,  that  we  must  call  a  halt  and  set 
things  straight.  A  department  that  has 
conducted  itself  as  has  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment In  its  grasp  for  power  cannot  be 
trusted  another  yesr  or  two  with  the  power 
It  now  has  over  tariffs  and  trade.  Par  from 
giving  It  fiirther  power  aa  proposed  under 
this  bin.  we  should  see  to  it  that  Congresa 
regains  its  own  authority.  Then  we  can 
look  our  constltuenU  In  the  eye  once  again 
as  their  representatives.  Instead  of  shrinking 
from  them  as  political  eunucha. 


?' 


Every  member  of  this  committee  knows 
thst  the  Stste  Department  did  not  come  here 
with  thU  bill  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
merely  as  they  have  in  the  past,  although 
that  was  bad  enough.  They  have  come  back 
to  the  well  this  time  for  what  ttiey  regard 
as  the  last  time.  They  want  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  exercise  of  full  power  to  make  trade 
agreementa.  alMliah  Import  quotas,  remove 
subsidies,  kill  the  Buy  American  Act.  the 
50-50  Cargo  Act  and  whatever  In  their  minds 
will  please  our  competitors  overseas.  They 
do  not  want  us  looking  over  their  shoulders. 
They  want  to  be  placed  In  a  position  to  be 
able  to  forget  Congress  once  for  all. 

That  is  what  this  bill  means  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  meet  it  with  the  overwhelming 
defeat  that  it  deserves.      i 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  RCX3ERS  of  Mas.sachu.setts. 
What  reaction  did  the  g|entleman  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Much  more  favorable 
reaction  than  I  have  received  in  any  of 
the  several  years  I  have  been  before  that 
committee. 

Mr5.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Then 
the  gentleman  is  confident  he  is  going  to 
be  successful? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  told  the  gentlemen  if 
they  did  not  keep  that  resolution  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  would 
see  to  it  that  it  rested  very  definitely  in  a 
pigeonhole  over  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  I 
know  the  gentleman  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  trying  to  improve  the  ^ade  prac- 
tices for  this  country. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts.  She  has 
been  quite  helpful. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  < 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  getitleman  is  aware 
with  reference  to  the  Middle  East  that 
every  time  they  are  ready  to  bury  the 
hatchet  they  strike  oil  with  a  resulting 
complication  of  the  problems  of  peace. 
Tlie  gentleman,  coming  from  a  coal  dis- 
trict or  from  an  area  where  they  have 
soft  coal,  can  comment.  I  am  sure,  on 
the  quota  problem  with  reference  to  the 
imoortation  of  residual  oil  from  Vene- 
zuela. Here  again  we  have  the  oil  prob- 
lem dictating  the  relationships  between 
nations,  and  how  the  executive,  by  ad- 
ministrative action,  flies  in  the  face  of 
whatever  the  Congress  does  on  quotas  or 
anything  else.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
particularly  well  aware  of  the  residual 
fuel  oil  imports  from  Venezuela. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  And  I  assume  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  is  referring  to  the  situation  that 
has  developed  now  in  Saudi  Arabia 
where  American  oil  companies  have  the 
concessions  and  where  we  have  a  setup 
along  with  the  Anglo-British  oil  com- 
panies. It  world  cartel  to  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  oil.  I  am  sure  that  Is  what 
he  has  in  mind,  and  it  is  a  serious  com- 
plication. We  are  getting  down  to  a 
question  of  dollar  diplomacy  now. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  was  a  time  when 
you  would  spread  oil  upon  troubled  wa- 


ters. The  reverse  now  seems  to  be  true. 
The  waters  are  not  troubled  until  you 
spread  oil  on  them. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  already  having  oil 
spread  over  this  country,  and  it  is  coming 
at  the  rate  of  about  740.000  barrels  a 
day,  most  of  it  from  Venezuela,  to  take 
the  market  away  from  our  fuels  in  West 
Virginia,  particularly  our  soft  coal 
market. 

PETITION  TO  ASSURE  VOTE  ON  H.  R. 
11,  HELPS  SMALL  AND  INDEPEND- 
ENT BUSINESS.  AT  THIS  SESSION 
OP  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoYLB>.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patmam]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
there  is  an  unusual  delay  in  getting  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  before  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, there  is  a  way  to  force  an  early 
vote  on  the  bill,  provided  such  a  vote 
is  desired  by  218,  or  a  majority,  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  It  Is  an  ortho- 
dox parliamentary  method  of  proceed- 
ing to  be  used  in  order  to  get  early  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  or  resolution. 

H.  R.  11  was  introduced  January  5. 
1955.  the  Ist  day  of  the  84th  Congress. 
pcrrrioN  xeaot  monhat.  masch  i3,  less,  roa 

SICNATtntES 

Since  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  not  to  date  granted  a  hearing  on 
the  bill  and  has  set  it  down  for  April 
18-20  for  a  hearing  before  a  subcom- 
mittee, which  I  believe  is  too  late  for 
effective  action  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, those  of  us  who  are  authors  of 
this  proposal  are  filing  a  petition  under 
the  rules  to  force  consideration.  The 
petition  will  be  available  for  signatures 
of  the  Members  cf  the  House  Monday, 
March  12.  1956.  

Clause  4,  rule  XXVII.  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  as 
follows : 

CsLCNDAB  or  Motions  To  DiacHAacx 
CoMMrrrxES 

4.  A  Member  may  present  to  the  Clerk  a 
motion  in  writing  to  discharge  a  committee 
from  the  consideration  of  a  public  bill  or 
resolution  which  has  been  referred  to  It  30 
days  prior  thereto  (but  only  1  motion  may 
be  presented  for  each  bill  or  resolution). 
Under  tills  rule  it  sliall  also  l>e  In  order  for 
a  Member  to  file  a  motion  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Rules  from  further  consider- 
ation of  any  resolution  providing  either  a 
special  order  of  business,  or  a  special  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  any  public  bill  or  res- 
olution favorably  reported  by  a  standing 
committee,  or  a  special  rule  for  the  consid- 
eration of  a  pulilic  bill  or  resolution  which 
has  remained  in  a  sUnding  committee  30  or 
more  days  without  action:  Provided.  That 
said  reaolutlon  from  which  It  Is  moved  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  lieen 
referred  to  that  committee  at  least  7  days 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  motion  to  discharge. 
The  motion  shall  be  placed  In  the  custody  of 
the  Clerk  who  shall  arrange  some  convenient 
place  for  the  signature  of  Members.  A  sig- 
nature may  be  withdrawn  by  a  Member  in 
writing  at  any  time  before  the  motion  is 
entered  on  the  Journal.  When  a  majority  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  House  shall  have 
signed  the  motion,  it  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Journal,  printed  with  the  slgnatiu-es  thereto 


in  the  CowcBESsioMAL  Racoao,  and  referred 
to  the  Calendar  of  Motions  To  Discharge 
Committees. 

On  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each 
month,  except  during  the  last  6  days  of  any 
session  of  Congress,  Immediately  after  the 
approval  of  the  Journal,  any  Member  who  has 
signed  a  motion  to  discharge  which  has  been 
on  the  calendar  at  least  7  days  prior  thereto, 
and  seeks  recognition,  shall  be  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  the  motion, 
and  the  House  shall  proceed  to  lU  consid- 
eration in  the  manner  herein  provided  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  adjourn.  Recognition  for  the  motions 
shall  be  in  the  order  In  which  they  have  l>een 
entered  on  the  Journal. 

When  any  motion  under  this  rule  shall  be 
called  up.  the  bill  or  resolution  shall  be  read 
by  title  only.    After  20  minutes'  debate,  one- 
half  in  favor  of  the  proposition  and  one-half 
in  opposition  thereto,  the  House  shall  pro- 
ceed  to   vote   on    the   motion    to   discharge. 
If    the    motion    prevails    to    discharge    the 
Committee     on     Rules,  from     any     resolu- 
tion   pending    before    the    committee,    the 
House     shall     immediately     vote     on     the 
adoption  of  said  resolution,  the  Speaker  not 
entertaining  any  dUatory  or  other  interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  adjourn, 
and.  If  said  resolution  is  adopted,  then  the 
House  sliall  immediately  proceed  to  lU  execu- 
tion.    If   the    motion    prevails   to   discharge 
one  of  the  sUndlng  committees  of  the  House 
from  any  public  bill  or  resolution  pending 
before  the  committee.  It  shall  then  be  in  or- 
der for  any  Member  who  signed  the  motion  to 
move  that  the  House  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  such  bill  or  resolution 
( such  motion  not  being  debaUble ) ,  and  such 
motion  is  hereby  made  of  high  privilege;  and 
If   shall    be  decided   In   the   affirmative,   the 
bill  shall  be  immediately  considered  under 
the  general  rules  of  the  House,  and  if  un- 
finished before  adjournment  of  the  day  on 
which  It  is  called  up.  it  shall  remain  the 
unfinished  business  until  It  is  fully  disposed 
of.     Should  the  House  by  vote  decide  against 
the  immediate  consideration  of  such  bill  or 
resolution,  it  shall  be  referred  to  iU  proper 
calendar  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  rlghU 
and  privileges  that  It  would  have  had.  had  the 
committee  to  which  It  was  referred  duly  re- 
ported same  to  the  House  for  lU  considera- 
tion :  Provided,  That  when  any  perfected  mo- 
tion to  discharge  a  committee  from  the  con- 
sideration of  any  public  bill  or  resolution  has 
once  been  acted  upon  by  the  House  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  enterUln  during  the  same 
session  of  Congress  any  other  motion  for  the 
discharge  from  that  committee  of  said  meas- 
ure, or  from  any  other  committee  of  any 
other    bill    or    resolution    substantially    the 
same,    relating    in   subsunce    to   or   dealing 
with  the  same  subject  matter,  or  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  a  resolution  providing 
a  special  order  of  business  for  the  consid- 
eration of  any  other  such  bill  or  resolution, 
in  order  that  such  action  by  the  House  on  a 
motion  to  discharge  shall  be  res  adjudicau 
for  the  remainder  of  that  session:  Provided 
further.  That  If  before  any  one  motion  to 
discharge  a  committee  has  been  acted  upon 
by  the  House  there  are  on  the  Calendar  of 
Motions  To  Discharge  Committees  other  mo- 
tions to  discharge  committees  from  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  or  resolutions  substantially 
the  same,  relating  in  subsUnce  to  or  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  matter  after  the 
House  shall  have  acted  on  one  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  remaining  said  motions  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  Calendar  of  Motions  To 
Discharge  Committees  and  not  acted  on  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

CEBTAIN   BITLKS   CONCEXNINC   SIONATXnUn 

Members  of  the  House  cannot  sign  the 
petition  except  when  the  House  is  in 
session.  The  petition  cannot  be  carried 
aroimd  to  the  Members.    The  Clerk  of 
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the  Houae  will  h*Te  charge  of  the  pe- 
tition, which  will  be  mmde  available  to 
any  Member  while  the  House  1b  In  see- 
aion  for  signature,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Member. 

The  petition  is  not  available  for  pub- 
lication until  it  has  received  218  signa- 
tures and  has  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
cmsaxoHAL  Rbcord.  However,  each 
Member  signing  the  petition  is  at  liberty 
to  advise  anyone  of  his  action  and  also 
advise  his  number  on  the  petition.  In 
this  way.  it  is  usually  known  at  all  times 
who  has  signed  the  petition. 

After  the  petiUon  has  been  signed  by 
318  Members,  it  can  be  called  up  by  any 
Member  signing  it  on  the  next  second  or 
fourth  Monday  of  the  month  after  It  has 
been  on  fUe  7  days  before  such  second  or 
fourth  Monday.  As  sUted  in  the  rule, 
this  does  not  apply  the  last  6  days  in  the 
session. 

It  is  therefore  important  and  impera- 
tive that  the  signatures  be  obtained  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

nuKvs  ivroBTS  wux  n  succsssrui. 

During  thelast  10  Congresses.  293 
petitions  to  discharge  committees  have 
been  filed.  Twenty-seven  of  these  peti- 
tions were  completely  signed  up  by  the 
reqtiired  nim:iber  of  Members.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  after  a  petition  re- 
ceived a  very  substantial  number  of  sign- 
ers, the  committee  holding  the  bill  re- 
ported it  to  the  House  for  action.  The 
sponsors  receiving  consideration  had  no 
incentive  to  further  pursue  the  petition 
course.  The  discharge  petition  route 
for  consideration  is  the  hard  way  of  get- 
ting consideration  of  a  bill,  but  It  is  one 
effective  way  if  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers desire  a  bill  considered.  In  view 
of  the  great  and  widespread  Interest  In 
H.  R.  11 1  believe  we  will  secure  the  218 
signatures. 

This  biU.  H.  R.  11.  Is  strongly  opposMl 
br  etrtAin  big,  n»tloiial  elwlnstore  eor- 
ponitkms.  These  eonesrns  wsnt  secret 
diseounto  and  rtbatas  that  their  small 
and  independent  ecmvtMon  across  the 
street  do  not  reeslvs.  This  bltl  Is  an 
aoMOdment  to  tha  equality  of  opportu- 
nlljr  law,  known  as  the  RsMnson-Pat' 
man  Act.  It  permits  businesses,  whether 
small  or  large,  to  bar  from  mamtfactur- 
ers  and  suppliers  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions.  The  law  permits  a  dif- 
ferent price  to  a  concern  that  buys  In 
such  a  quantity  that  there  Is  a  Justifiable 
difference  in  price  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  deUvery.  This  law  does 
not  apply  to  sales  made  by  a  retail  store. 
Such  sales  are  within  the  State  and  not 
subject  to  the  law.  This  law  only  applies 
to  Interstate  commerce.  It  says  In  ef- 
fect that  a  seller-manufacturer  or  sup- 
plier. Is  not  compelled  to  select  a  retail 
dealer  as  his  agent  to  distribute  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  but  having  se- 
lected small  concerns  and  big  concerns 
as  distributors,  the  seller  must  treat 
them  fairly  and  not  discriminate  against 
either  through  secret  discounts  or 
rebates. 

This  bm  has  the  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  all  genuine  organizati<»s  and 
associations  representing  small  and  in- 
dependent businesses  affected  by  its  pro- 


visions.     All  such  organlaatlons  want 
H.  R.  11  to  become  a  law. 

On  February  28.  I  introduced  H.  R. 
414.  This  provides  for  moving  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.  R  11.  It  has  remained  on  file  with 
the  Committee  on  Rules  seven  legislative 
days,  including  today. 

House  Resolution  calls  for  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  the  bilL  This  bill  is  of 
urgent  and  vital  importance  to  every  one 
of  the  almost  4  million  small  businesses 
in  the  United  States.  The  issue  which 
the  bill  presents  is  a  simple  issue  how- 
ever, and  we  can  explore  ever  facet  of  it 
in  2  hours  of  general  debate.  Most  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  I  think,  are 
fully  informed  on  H.  R.  11.  and  what  it 
would  do.  but  I  would  like  to  explain 
again  what  the  issue  is  and  precisely 
what  H.  R.  11  is  designed  to  do. 
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CHAMCK 

How  did  this  matter  arise?    In  1936. 
the  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  a  bill  which  has  become  known  as 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.    This  was  an 
amendment  to  our  antitrust  laws  which 
was  intended  to  strengthen  those  laws. 
The   act   placed   certain   restraints   on 
the  practice  of  price  discrimination.    It 
had  long  been  recognized  what  the  ef- 
fects    of     price     discriminations     are. 
Where  manufacturers  or  other  whole- 
salers discriminate  in  their  prices,  the 
result  is  that  the  big  sellers  destroy  the 
smaller  competing  sellers,  without  re- 
spect to  efficiency  or  other  merits.   Like- 
wise, where  the  sellers  discriminate  In 
their  prices  big  buyers  get  the  unearned 
benefits  of  the  discriminations  and  put 
the  smaller  competing  buyers  out  of 
business.    These  are  the  results  of  the 
discriminations    whether    or    not    the 
sellers  or  the  buyers  deliberately  In- 
tended any  unfair  destruction  of  their 
smaller  competitors. 

Therefore  in  19M  we  tightened  the 
law  on  this  practlet  of  price  dlserlmlna- 
tton.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  boon  to 
small  business.  It  has  brought  about 
real  competition  because  It  has  gone  a 
long  way  toward  making  competition  a 
contest  of  efficiency  rather  than  a  con- 
test in  which  the  blgge;^t  contestant  in- 
evitably destroys  the  smaller  contest- 
ants. 


•mcc   its»  SMALL  spwirm  has  wot 

cowsiDanv— >nNo«TT  onmon  or  surssMS 
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In  the  spring  of  1051  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  a  deciilon  which  created  a 
huge  loophole  in  the  Robinson -Pa  tman 
Act  That  was  the  Coiut's  divided 
opinion  in  the  Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 
case.  The  Court  divided  5  to  3:  really 
5  to  4  since  one  Justice  who  disqualified 
himself  had  written  the  opinion  in 
favor  of  this  law  in  the  lower  court. 
In  this  opinion  the  Court  made  an  ob- 
vious mistake  in  Interpreting  the  act 
and  it  rendered  an  opinion  which 
largely  nulllfles  what  we  did  when  we 
passed  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
That  opinion  is  still  controlling  today— 
the  mistake  has  not  been  corrected. 


As  soon  as  the  meaning  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  decision  became  clear,  small  busi- 
ness was  greatly  alarmed,  and  Justly  so. 
Small-business  firms  all  over  the  United 
States  looked  forward  and  expected  the 
83d  Congress  which  met  January  3. 1053. 
to  correct  the  Court's  mistake.  They 
wrote,  they  wired,  and  they  spoke  to 
their  Senators  and  Representatives.  I 
know  this,  because  many  of  these  small- 
business  men  told  me,  and  they  sent  me 
many  copies  of  their  letters  and  tele- 
grams. Early  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
83d  Congress  I  introduced  H.  R.  5848 
to  correct  the  mistake  of  the  Standard 
Oil  decision.  That  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  No 
hearings  were  ever  held  and  the  bill  was 
not  reported. 

DKMOCaATIC-COimOLLSO    COMOKCSS 

When  the  Democratic-controlled  84th 
Congress  was  elected,  small  business 
again  expected  action.  They  expected 
that  even  if  the  84th  Congress  took  no 
new  steps  to  protect  small  business,  it 
would  at  least  move  expeditiously  to  re- 
store its  previous  protection. 

Again  small  business  all  over  the 
United  States  wrote,  wired  and  spoke 
to  their  Members  of  Congress,  urging 
prompt  action  to  restore  the  antl-price- 
dlscriminatlon  law. 

On  the  opening  dsy  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress January  5,  1955. 1  again  introduced 
a  bill  to  close  the  loophole  created  by 
the  Standard  Oil  < Indiana)  opinion. 
This  bill  to  H.  R.  11.  Members  of  the 
Rouse  Joined  me  as  ccsponsors,  and  3 
Members  introduced  identical  bills. 

H.  R.  11  was  likewise  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Although 
14  months  have  passed  no  hearings  on 
the  bill  have  yet  been  held  by  that  com- 
mittee. It  Is  now  clear  moreover,  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldary  eannot 
now  proeeed  In  Its  seasoned  way  to  hold 
hearings,  and  make  a  report,  In  time  to 
ghre  the  House  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  Mil  during  the  present  session 
of  Csmgrefs, 

Now  this  is  bow  matters  stand. 
MOf  A  eAsnaAM  law 

The  RoMnsoti-Patm^ui  Aet  Is  not  a 
partisan  law.  When  this  act  was  pa«wd 
it  had  overwhelming  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  290  to  16.  and  It 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  di- 
vided opinion  knocked  a  loophole  in  the 
act.  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
the  Republican-controlled  83d  Congress 
failed  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  closing  that  loophole. 

nrwRif  nruKJCAita  anb  dbmocsats 


During  the  present  84th  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  failed 
to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  closing  that  loophole.  It  cannot  be 
said  therefore,  that  there  is  any  partisan 
Issue  here.  On  this  vital  matter,  the 
record  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary under  Repubhcan  leadership  in  the 
83d  Congress  is  precisely  the  same  as 
under  Democratic  leadership  in  the  84th 


Congress.  The  scores  are  even — neither 
side  has  treated  small  busmess  fairly 
on  this  matter. 

MOEE   THAN    80    JOINT   AUTHOU 

I  intend,  therefore,  in  cooperation  with 
more  than  50  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
joint  authors  of  H.  R.  11  to  use  the  par- 
liamentary safeguards  which  are  avail- 
able for  giving  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  issue.  I  will  present  it  as 
a  bipartisan  issue  and  I  know  that  small 
business  will  receive  bijiartisan  supix)rt, 
which  is  as  it  should  be. 

WHAT   ■.  8.    11    DOCS 

H.  R.  11  presents  no  new  issues. 
There  are  no  angles  or  side  issues  that 
have  not  been  exhaustively  studied  over 
and  over  again  by  congressional  com- 
mittees and  debated  repeatedly  on  the 
floors  of  both  Houses,  in  connection  with 
all  the  so-called  basing-point  bills  which 
have  been  considered  since  1948. 

BASING  POINTS  NOT  INVOLVED 

I  here  and  now  assure  the  Members, 
however,  that  H.  R.  11  in  no  way  changes 
the  present  law  as  it  relates  to  basing 
points:  and  it  would  in  no  way  change 
any  past  Court  decisions  on  basing  points 
or  other  delivered-price  systems. 

NOT    PRICE    FIXING 

This  bill  has  not  the  slightest  interest 
In  price-fixing  systems.  It  has  one  pur- 
pose and  one  purpo.^e  only,  which  is  to 
protect  small  business  from  abure  of 
price  discrimination  and  thus  give  small 
busmess  a  more  equal  chance  to  com- 
pete. This  is  what  we  thoui^ht  we  did 
when  we  amended  the  Clayton  Act  in 
1936.  Section  2  <a>  of  that  act.  as 
amended,  makes  it  unliv  ful  for  a  seller 
"to  discriminate  in  price  between'  dif- 
ferent purchasers  of  ccmmcditles  of  like 
grade  and  quality  where  the  effect  of 
ruch  discrimination  may  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  In  any  line  of  com- 
merce, or  injure,  de&troy,  or  prevent 
competition." 

That  lan«uare  is  plain  enoitirh,  and  It 
provided  a  great  protection  to  small 
bwlnesA,  up  until  the  Court's  decision  in 
1951.  In  the  Standard  Oil  < Indiana) 
decision,  however,  the  Court  construed 
the  section  2  <b»  defense,  which  is  the 
so-called  good-fslth  d«'fense.  In  such  a 
way  as  to  render  the  law  largely  a  nul- 
lity. The  Court  declared  tliat  the  so- 
called  gcod-faith  defense  Justifies  pi  ice 
discriminations,  irrespective  of  the  ef- 
fects of  those  discriminations. 

This  may  beem  absurd,  but  what  the 
Court  precisely  held  is  that  a  seller  is 
Justified  in  resorting  to  a  practice  which 
is  condemned  by  statute,  when  the  prac- 
tice is  followed  to  meet  the  competition 
of  a  competitor  who  does  not  resort  to 
the  unlawful  practice.  In  plain  words, 
the  Court  declared,  in  effect,  that  one 
seller's  lawful  behavior  Justifies  a  com- 
petitor's unlawful  behavior.  Obviously, 
this  ruling  renders  a  part  of  the  law  a 
nullity. 

All  H.  R.  11  says  then,  Is  simply  this. 
If  the  effect  of  a  price  discrimination 
"may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competi- 
tion or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  '  then 
the     dl£crimination     is     lllegaL    That 


settles  the  matter  without  further  quali- 
fication except,  of  course,  the  other  qual- 
ifications which  are  already  provided  in 
the  law.  There  are  other  qualifications, 
of  course,  which  are  good  and  which  we 
would  not  want  to  change.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  qualification  with  ref- 
erence to  costs.  If  the  seller  has  a  cost 
savings  in  supplymg  one  buyer  as  against 
a  competing  buyer,  then  the  seller  is  per- 
fectly free  to  discriminate  between  the 
two  buyers  to  the  extent  of  the  cost  sav- 
ings. We  do  not  want  to  change  that. 
If  big  buyers  bring  about  any  efficiencies 
in  the  economic  system,  then  we  want 
the  big  buyers  to  have  the  full  advantage 
of  those  efficiencies. 

Now  so  that  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing about  the  meaning  of  H.  R.  11. 
I  would  like  to  repeat  here  the  questions 
which  have  frequently  been  asked  about 
the  effects  of  H.  R.  11,  and  set  out  direct 
simple  answers  to  these  questions. 

First.  Question:  Does  H.  R.  11  make 
all  price  discriminations  illegal? 

Answer:  No.  The  law  is  not  concerned 
about  small  or  inconsequential  matters. 
H.  R.  11  would  make  illegal  only  those 
price  discriminations  which  substan- 
tially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  cre- 
ate a  monopoly.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  anybody  could  be  in  favor  of 
allowing  big  business  to  abuse  its  power 
t3  destroy  small  business  to  the  extent 
that  competition  is  substantially  less- 
ened. 

Moreover,  Justifications  for  certain 
price  discriminations  are  affirmatively 
permitted  in  the  law.  For  example,  dis- 
criminations which  are  Justified  by  a 
seller's  differences  in  costs  are  permitted 
without  quaUfication. 

Second.  Question:  Does  H.  R.  11  pro- 
hibit  retailers  from  putting  on  sales? 

Answer:  No.  Ihere  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act  has  never  regulated 
prices,  and  It  would  not  regulate  prices 
under  H.  R.  11,  The  retailer,  whole- 
saler, manufacturer,  or  anybody  else  can 
change  his  prices  as  often  as  he  wants 
to.  Just  so  long  as  the  changes  made  from 
time  to  time  are  not  a  cloak  for  con- 
cealing the  sellers  intention  and  practice 
of  favoring  particular  buyers. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act  applies  only  to  sellers  who  are 
in  Interstate  commerce — in  other  words 
the  big  corporations.  Very  few  retailers 
are  in  interstate  commerce. 

Third.  Question:  Would  H.  R.  11  cre- 
ate a  brokerage  monopoly? 

Answer:  H.  R.  11  would  in  no  way  af- 
fect the  brokerage  provision  of  the  Rob- 
in.son-Patman  Act.  This  provision  is 
contained  in  section  2  (c)  of  the  act. 
H.  R.  11  amends  subsection  2  (b)  of  the 
act. 

The  so-called  brokerage  monopoly 
which  is  said  to  have  been  created  by  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  is  precisely  like 
the  grass-cutting  monopoly  which  grass- 
cutters  have.  Anybody  can  enter  the 
business  at  any  time  and  share  in  the 
monopoly. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  which  prohibits  a  seller  from 
selling  through  a  broker  to  some  buyers 
and,  at  the  same  time,  selling  direct  to 


competing  buyers  and  pockethig  the 
brokerage  fee.  The  Robinson-Patman 
Act  does,  however,  prohibit  the  seller 
from  discriminating  in  price  among  buy- 
ers— ^under  the  circumstances  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned — and  the  act  thus  pro- 
hibits the  seller  from  giving  the  buyer  a 
brokerage  fee  for  purchases  made  for  the 
buyer's  account. 

Fourth.  Question:  How  would  H.  R. 
11  affect  the  quantity  limit  rule  in  the 
rubber  tire  case? 

Answer:  H.  R.  11  will  in  no  way  affect 
the  quantity  limit  rule  in  the  rubber  tire 
case,  nor  will  it  in  any  way  affect  any 
quantity  limit  proceeding  which  may 
arise  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in 
the  future.  The  issue  with  which  H.  R. 
11  deals  is  in  no  way  related  to  the 
powers  which  have  been  granted  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  issue 
quantity  limit  rules,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, in  subsection  2  (a)  of  the 
act. 

TUPLE  DAMAGES  MAT  BE  COLLECTED 

Fifth.  Question:  WiU  H.  R.  11  com- 
pel the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
enforce  the  Rcbinson-Patman  Act? 

Answer:  No.    The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission will  not  be  compelled  to  enforce 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  but  H.  R.  11 
will  give  the  PTC  the  power  to  protect 
small  business  against  the  unwarranted 
abuse  of  big-business  powers,  if  it  wishes 
to  provide  such  protection.     Moreover, 
while  the  present  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— or  at  least  a  majcrity  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — has  shown 
/itself  consistently  unsympathetic  to  the 
Robinson-Patman   Act,   and    has   besn 
making  decisions  which  enlarge  the  loop- 
hole created  by  the  Court's  opirlon  in  the 
Standard  Oil  (Indiana)  case,  small  busi- 
ness is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  enforce- 
ment.   Small  btulness  has  rights  under 
the  law  ^hlch  are  enforceable  In  the 
courts.    As  in  the  case  of  all  the  other 
antitrust  laws,  a  small-business  man, 
and  any  other  businessman,  can  go  to 
court  and  prove  that  the  law  has  been 
rlolatod,  prove  thist  he  has  been  Injured 
by  the  violation,  prove  the  amount  of  the 
injury  he  has  susulned,  and,  upon  suc- 
cessful proof,  collect  damages  amotmting 
to  threefold  the  amount  of  the  Injury 
sustained. 
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WANTS  A  •HOWDOWir 

Now  let  me  tell  you  how  small  business 
feels  about  H.R.  11. 

Early  last  month.  I  was  requested  by  a 
large  number  of  small  business  organiza- 
tions, and  other  organizations  which 
have  been  active  in  supporting  small 
business,  to  attend  a  Joint  meeting  to 
discuss  the  things  which  small  business 
needs  and  wants  from  this  Congress. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  Febniary  7. 
When  the  time  came  for  chese  organiza- 
tions to  state  what  they  would  like  to 
have  from  the  84th  Cor^ress,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  these  organizations  all 
said  the  same  thing.  They  said  that 
there  are  many  things  that  small  busi- 
ness needs  and  wants,  and  that  there 
are  several  pieces  of  legislation  which 
they  strongly  recommend.  But  they  said 
that  just  to  make  things  simple,  they  are 
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going  to  aoore  the  reeord  of  this  Con- 
gress on  one  bUl  and  (»m  bill  only. 
That  bUl  is  H.  R  11. 

Allow  me  to  read  you  the  names  of 
these  organisations: 

}  MAttonal  AaMcUtUm  of  RcUU   DruggteU 

TBpM— nting  40.000  indepeiMtent  dmgglsu. 
t  national  AMoeUtlon  of  Bctall  Oroeen  rep- 

resenting 66,000  retail  grocers. 

National  Association  of  Wholesale  Oroeen 
representing  3,000  wholesale  grocery  firms. 

National  Food  Brokers  Association  repre- 
senting 1,700  food  brokers. 

National  Congress  of  Petro!e\un  Retailers 
representing  35,000  retail  gasoline  dealers. 

National  Association  of  Independent  Tire 
Dealers  representing  8,000  retail  tire  dealers 
and  tire  retreaders. 

United  States  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Association  representing  3300  wholesale  dis- 
tributors of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

National  Council  of  Agricultural  Co-ops 
whoee  membership  Is  comprised  of  3  million 
farmers. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  with  700.000 
members. 

The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists with  700.000  members. 

In  addition,  two  other  prominent  or- 
ganizations, although  they  could  not  be 
present  at  the  meeting,  have  consistent- 
ly urged  and  worked  for  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  11.  They  are  clearly  on  record  as 
urging  its  passage.  These  are  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  AFL-CIO,  and  a  very 
splendid  small-business  organization, 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses  whom  we  all  know  Jirough 
Mr.  George  Burger. 

COMPXTTnON  IS  KSSENTIAL  TO  FOUTICAL 

rKEZDOM 

Now  why  should  we  pass  H.  R.  11? 

The  reason  is  not  merely  that  it  would 
please  and  help  every  small  business  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  another 
more  fundamental  reason.  It  goes  not 
Just  to  small  business,  or  to  all  business, 
but  the  very  practical  and  real  question 
of  how  as  a  whole,  society  shall  be  or- 
ganized. It  is  particularly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumers. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  several  ways 
in  which  a  society  can  be  organized. 
Ours  was  organized  originally,  and  our 
political  institutions  are  built  on  the 
concept,  of  a  .<:ystem  of  free  competitive 
enterprise.  The  historians  have  pointed 
out  that  it  was  no  coincidence  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  both  ap- 
peared In  1776.  Both  struck  a  blow  tor 
freedom,  one  on  the  political  side  and 
one  on  the  economic  side.  The  two  were 
Inseparable  then  and  they  are  insepara- 
ble now.  Without  economic  freedom 
there  can  be  no  political  freedom.  There 
can  neither  be  economic  freedom  nor 
political  freedom  without  competition. 
There  can  be  a  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise system;  but  there  can  be  no  free- 
enterprise  system  without  competition. 
It  Is  that  essential  element  of  competi- 
tion which  allocates  resources  into  one 
use  or  another  and  makes  the  automatic 
decision  as  to  what  kind  of  Jobs  people 
will  work  at.  When  competition  deter- 
mines these  things,  then  the  determina- 
tions are  made  automatically  and  by 
democratic  processes.  When  we  have 
competition    the    cash    register   in    the 


market  place  tallies  up  consumers'  votes 
for  the  kinds  of  goods  and  services  they 
want  and  determines  how  the  Nation's 
resources — Including  the  human  re- 
sources— shall  be  employed.  Without 
competition  these  things  must  be  de- 
cided arbitrarily  by  the  State. 

We  must  therefore  preserve  such  com- 
petition as  we  have  left — even  if  we  do 
not  try  to  strengthen  it 

Competition  is  no  foreign  "ism."  It  Is 
an  idea  which  is  peculiar  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  insofar  as  any  real 
attempt  to  put  the  idea  in  practice  goes. 
But  the  people  of  this  country  learned 
a  long  time  Ago  that  competition  is  no 
natural  state  of  affairs.  What  we  com- 
monly call  "monopoly"  is  the  natural 
condition,  as  the  history  of  every  civil- 
ized country  shows.  Actually,  "oligop- 
oly" is  a  more  exact  term.  Rarely  will 
you  find  in  the  history  of  any  country 
that  a  single  individual  or  a  single  co- 
hesive group  owned  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  more  usual  pattern  has 
been  that  substantially  all  of  the  wealth 
has  gravitated  Into  the  hands  of  a  few 
powerful  groups — feudal  lords,  merchant 
princes,  or  what-have-jrou — leaving  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  owning  only 
meager  personal  belongings. 

Competition  is  an  artificial  state.  It 
can  be  maintained  only  by  affirmative 
laws.  We  learned  that  a  long  time  ago. 
A  number  of  business  practices  were 
universally  recognized  as  defeating  com- 
petition, and  were  condemned  by  com- 
mon law,  long  before  passage  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Cornering  markets,  con- 
spiracies to  boycott  or  to  fix  prices  are 
ancient  examples  of  such  practices. 
Then  we  have  had  legislation  to  main- 
tain competition.  We  have  had  the 
Sherman  Act  condemning  sin  in  general 
and  we  have  had  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Act  with  various  amendments  condemn- 
ing certain  specific  sins. 

PniCB    DISCmiMINATIOIf    IS    THX    EVIL    TO    BS 
STOPPED 

Price  discrimination  is  a  practice  of 
mere  recent  vintage.  Farmers  and  trad- 
ers in  farm  products  never  discriminated 
in  the  prices  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  was  never  practical  to  do  so,  in  the 
traders'  self-interest.  There  were  too 
many  sellers  for  any  one  trader  to  have 
a  monopoly  market  to  exploit  while  wag- 
ing a  price  war  in  another  market.  Nor 
was  price  discrimination  a  common 
practice  among  early  traders  In  manu- 
factured goods.  It  has  been  only  in  re- 
cent decades  that,  as  business  became 
concentrated  In  a  relatively  few  firms, 
and  in  firms  of  greatly  unequal  size,  that 
the  practice  has  become  a  general  prob- 
lem. Under  these  conditions  a  big  firm 
selling  in  many  markets  where  there  is 
little  or  no  competition  finds  it  entirely 
practical  to  cut  prices  in  one  particular 
market,  to  keep  out  a  would-be  compet- 
itor, to  destroy  a  local  competitor,  or  to 
force  him  to  raise  his  price.  Such  sell- 
ers also  find  it  in  their  self-interest  to 
charge  all  the  general  run  of  buyers  a 
high  price,  and  cut  pnces  only  to  the 
powerful  buyer  who  threatens  to  create 
a  new  source  of  supply. 

The  practical  question  the  House  will 
have  to  face  then.  Is  this:  Are  we  going 


to  tolerate  abuses  of  power  by  which  big 
business  destroys  small  business? 

CANMOT   TOLOUn    ABUSB   OP   POWS* 

If  competition  is  to  work,  then  cer- 
tainly the  Inefficient  firms  must  be 
squeezed  out.  But.  when  we  tolerate 
abuse  of  power,  it  is  not  the  inefficient 
that  are  being  squeezed  out — for  effi- 
ciency Is  not  the  test  of  survival.  Ths 
test  is  bigness:  the  big  will  always  win 
and  the  small  will  always  lose. 

Ihis  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  great  wave  of  corporate  mergers  and 
consolidations  which  is  going  on  today. 
We  are  allowing  small  business  to  be 
destroyed  while  we  fiddle  with  bills  to 
require  merging  companies  to  make  a 
report  and  increase  appropriations  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  so  that 
It  can  hire  more  people  to  file  the  reports. 

I  believe  that  the  almost  4  million 
small  businesses  in  the  United  States  are 
fully  worthy  of  2  hours  of  the  House's 
time  to  debate  a  simple  but  fundamental 
problem  which  is  threatening  the  con- 
tinued exL«tence  of  small  business.  I 
beUeve  that  most  of  the  Members  will 
agree  with  me. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  enlered.  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Sixss.  to  postpone  the  special  or- 
der granted  him  for  today  until  Thurs- 
day of  next  week. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CortcKBasioNAii 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Csoss  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hill  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rooino  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  • 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Dllnois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flood  >  in  connection  with  a 
speech  mgde  yesterday  by  Mr.  Grant. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordlncly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.  m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  March  12. 1056,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

1615.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  the  activities  and  transactions 
of  the  Administration  under  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  from  Oc- 
tober 1  through  December  31.  1955,  pur- 
suant to  section  13  of  the  Merchant  Ship 


Sales  Act  of  1946.  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merc^nt  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONB 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOVER:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  9166.  A  bill  to  provide  a 
1-year  eztenskn  of  tha  existing  corporate 
normal -tax  rata  and  of  certain  esclse  tnx 
rates;  without  amendment  (Kept.  No.  1800). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNSTT  of  Florida:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.  R.  3744.  A  blU  to  amend 
an  act  of  July  1. 1M7,  to  grant  military  leave 
of  sbsence  with  pay  to  classified  substitute 
clerks  In  the  field  service  of  the  Poet  OflBce 
Department:  with  amendment  (Rcpt.  No. 
1861).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houre  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROCKS  of  Lcuislsns:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.  R.  4437.  A  bUl  reUtlng 
to  withholding  for  State  employee  retirement 
system  purposes,  on  the  compensation  of  cer- 
tain civilian  employees  cf  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Air  National  Guard;  without  amend- 
ment (Rcpt.  No.  1682).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hcuse  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.  R.  7646.  A  biU  to  au- 
thorize the  8?cretarles  of  the  military  de- 
partments, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard,  to  Incur  ex- 
penses Incident  to  the  rcpretentatlcn  of 
their  personnel  before  Judicial  tribunals  and 
administrative  agencies  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  IPfS).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stste  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  423.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  S.  1371,  an  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment In  a  civilian  position  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  Brig.  a?n.  Edwin  B. 
Howard.  United  States  Army,  retired,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1864).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  423.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  S.  1273,  an  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment In  a  civilian  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  ifaj.  Gen.  Frank  H. 
Partridge.  United  States  Army,  retired,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1835).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  378.  Resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  Investlgnte  and  study  appeals  for  char- 
itable contriiiutlons  made  In  the  name  of  the 
American  vet?ran;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1806).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pubUe 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEAMER: 
R  R.  9836.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation  of   the   Interstate   transportation   of 
migrant  farmworkers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON: 
R.R  9837.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  dlscrtmina- 
tion  on  account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of 
wages  by  employers  having  employees  en- 
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gaged  in  oonunerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  and  to  provide  proce- 
dures for  assisting  employees  In  collecting 
wages  lost  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROC«S  of  Louisiana: 
H.  B.  9S3a.  A  blU  to  authorize  transfer  of 
ofllcers  of  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Begiilar 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  to  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  of  the  Navy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  tiarrON: 
H.  R.sess.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Ralht>ad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  fen-  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 
Qierce. 

By  Mr.  IX»N  of  South  Carolina: 
H.  R.  9840.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  In  deter- 
mining annual  Income  of  a  widow  or  child 
of  a  veteran  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
ellgllrtllty  for  pension,  amounts  spent  In  the 
year  of  death  of  the  veteran  for  hie  burial 
shall  be  excluded  from  income  for  that  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  9641.  A  blU  to  provide  that  In  detw- 
mlning  eligibility  of  a  widow  or  child  of  a 
deceased  veteran  for  a  pension  the  Income 
limitations  appUeable  to  such  widow  «■  child 
shaU  be  Increaaed  by  S0OO  for  the  year  In 
which   the  veteran's  death   occ\m;   to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOWDT: 
H.  R.  9642.  A  bill   to  authorlas  the  Post- 
master General  to  hold  and  detain  maU  for 
temporary  periods  In  certain  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
H.  R.  9843.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  simplify 
the  credit  facilities  available  to  fanners,  to 
amend   the   Bankhead-Jones  Farm   Tenant 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.  R.  9844.  A  bill   to  grant  a  pension  of 
$100  per  month  to  aU  honorably  dlecharged 
vetemns  of  World  War  I  who  are  60  years  of 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.  R.  9845.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
31,  1946,  In  order  retroactively  to  advance 
In  grade,  time  in  grade,  and  compensation 
certain  employees  In  the  postal  field  service 
who  are  veterans  of  World  War  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BnJRRAT  of  IlllnoU: 
H  R.  9846.  A    bill    declaring    Good    Friday 
in  ep.ch  year  to  be  a  legal  pubUc  holiday;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROUTT: 
H.  R.  9647.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  persons  from 
making  campaign   contributions  to  candi- 
dates for  nomination  or  election  to  Federal 
office  when  the  elections  are  held  In  States 
other  than  the  State  In  which  the  person 
making  the  eontrlbtitlon  resides,  and  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  making  a  campaign 
contribution  from  funds  made  available  for 
that  purpose  by  another  person  tmless  the 
Identity  of  such  other  person  Is  disclosed: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 
H.  R.  9848.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Post- 
master General  to  hold  and  detain  mall  for 
temporary  periods  In  certain  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  9849.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlsona: 
H.  R.  9850.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  uttitza- 
tlon  of  the  Colorado  River  development  fund 
In  the  States  of  the  lower  division;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AiOFalrB. 
By  Mr.  8EELT-BROWN: 
H.  R.  9851.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  establish  new  cor- 


porate tax  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

H.  R.  9852.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  R.  9853.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  make  permanently 
effective  the  authority  to  insxire  home  Im- 
provement loans  thereunder,  and  to  Increase 
the  maximum  permissible  amounts  and 
maturities  of  such  loans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

H.  R.  9864.  A  bUl  to  repeal  certain  excise 
taxes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.  R.  9866.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  bridge  to 
be  constructed  over  the  Potomac  River  In  the 
vicinity  of  Jones  Point.  Va..  as  the  "George 
Maeon  Bfemorlal  Bridge";  to  tlie  fv»mmitt— 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.  J.  Res.  576.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  jtrtnt  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  commission  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  200th  anniversary  of  Alexander 
Hamilton."  approved  August  20.  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.SADLAK: 

H.  J.  Res.  577.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  day  on  which  the  presidential  elec- 
tion Is  held  shall  be  a  legal  hoUday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
foiUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  COOLEY: 
H.  R.  9866.  A  bUl  authorizing  exchange  of 
land  with  the  Powder  MIU  Development  Co., 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlc\ilture. 
ByMr.  PROUTY: 
H.  R.  9857.    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.  R.9858.     A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Grace  Plsctotta  Barbera;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UD ALL: 
H.  R.  9859.    A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the  Board 
of    National    Mission    of    the    Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitiona 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks'  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

628.  By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  York:  Peti- 
tion of  signers  from  Herkimer,  Mohawk,  lUon, 
and  Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  In  suppcnt  of  H.  R.  4627; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

629.  By  the  SPEABXR :  Petition  of  the  exec- 
utive secretary.  Associated  Equipment  Dis- 
tributors, Chicago.  HI.,  urging  Congress  to 
affirm  its  1938  and  1949  determination  that 
retail  establishments  be  exempt  and  that  re- 
taUlng  Is  local  In  cl^aracter  and  has  no  mate- 
rial effect  on  Interstate  commerce  by  refusing 
to  amend  or  alter  the  present  retail  exemp- 
tion afforded  by  section  13  (a)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  etc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

630.  Also,  petition  of  the  Clerk,  Board  of 
Supervisors.  County  of  Westchester.  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  requesting  enactment  of  H.  R. 
9363.  or  legislation  similar  to  sxich  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


AJ^ttt  by  Hob.  Joseph  R.  McCartky,  of 
at  For  America  Rally 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

OP   INDIANA 

XN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  8,  1956 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNGRBSsioifAL  RicoRD  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
iMr.  McCakthtI  at  the  For  America 
rally  held  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York 
on  February  22,  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Ify  fellow  Americans,  aa  we  come  together 
tonight  to  honor  the  memory  of  George 
Waahlngton.  I  cannot  help  but  be  remtnded 
that  America  haa  always  been  blessed  with 
great  leaders  in  times  of  great  trial.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  country  a  great  general 
rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  to  lead 
bla  country  In  war.  and  thereafter  pointed 
out  the  principles  under  which  hla  country 
could  live  in  peace,  independence,  and  free- 
dom. We  are  similarly  blessed  In  our  time: 
another  great  general  has  come  along,  who 
has  led  vts  brilliantly  in  war.  has  eloquent- 
ly set  forth  the  principles  under  which  the 
Independence  and  freedom  of  this  country 
can  be  preserved,  and  has  thus  earned  the 
undying  affection  and  devotion  of  hla  coun- 
trymen. I  refer,  of  coutwm.  to  Oen.  Douglas 
liacArthtu". 

I  choose  to  make  General  MacArthur  the 
focal  point  of  my  remarks  tonight  because, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  proves  that  America 
Is  still  capable  of  producing  men  In  the  great 
tradition  of  George  Washington;  MacArthur 
la  the  contemporary  Washington:  on  the 
other  hand.  MacArthur's  present  exile  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  reigning 
liberal  bipartisan  machine  has  al;o  cast 
Into  exile  the  principles  of  national  honor, 
national  wisdom,  and  national  freedom  for 
which  Washington  stood. 

Tou  may  be  sure  that  neither  Douglas 
MacArthur,  nor  Washington,  if  the  decision 
had  been  his.  would  have  extended  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  was  done 
last  summer  at  Geneva.  MacArthur  knows. 
without  having  to  find  out  the  hard  way.  that 
free  men  cannot  make  friends  with  tyrants 
and  murderers  without  abetting  the  cause 
of   tyranny  and   murder. 

And  as  we  recall  the  bitter  dlagrace  of 
Korea,  we  can  say  confidently  that  George 
Waahlngton  would  have  agreed  with  General 
MacArthur  that  American  troops  should  not 
be  conunltted  to  any  war  but  an  American 
war.  fought  under  an  American  command — 
and  that  no  assembly  of  foreign  diplomats, 
■uch  aa  the  United  Nations,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  repudiate  the  tradition  that  in  an 
American  war  there  la  no  substitute  for 
victory. 

General  MacArthiv's  most  valuable  serv- 
ice— and  I  do  not  overlook  his  splendid  war 
leadership  or  hla  brilliant  supervision  of  our 
occupation  of  Japan,  or,  of  course,  hla  talent 
for  keeping  the  little  man  from  Missouri  in 
hla  place — General  MacArthur's  most  valu- 
able service  has  been  to  put  our  flgbt  agaln.<it 
world  communism  In  Ita  proper  strategic 
perspective. 

General  MacArthur  has  always  Insisted 
that  the  major  present  threat  to  the  free 


world  lies  In  the  Communist  attempt  to 
conquer  Asia.  MacArthur  knows  that  Com- 
munist atrategy,  from  the  day  of  Lenin  to 
the  present,  has  been  to  communlze  Asia 
as  the  first  step  In  communlzlng  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

MacArthur,  along  with  other  right-wing 
Republicans,  has  been  called  hy  our  liberal, 
Europe-oriented  press,  an  Asla-ftrster.  We 
are  for  America  first,  as  regards  the  ends  we 
serve,  but  as  regarda  political  and  military 
strategy,  the  liberals  are  quite  right.  We 
do  not  believe  the  main  Communist  threa| 
Is  in  Europe:  we  are  Asla-flrsters  precisely  for 
the  reason  that  the  Communists  are  Aala- 
flrsters,  too. 

General  MacArthur  has  often  said  that  to 
appreciate  the  effect  of  American  policy  on 
Asia,  we  must  try  to  view  otir  conduct 
through  Ailan  eyes.  As  Asians  see  us.  we  are 
the  world's  leader  in  the  fight  to  stave  off 
Communist  exjxansion.  We  are  therefore  ex- 
pected to  set  the  standard  for  maximum  antl- 
communism:  and  the  question  I  put  to  you 
tonight  la:  What  kind  of  example  have  we 
set  for  the  millions  of  Asiatics  who  we  have 
been  urging  to  become  anti-Comraunlats?   . 

At  the  risk  of  covering  some  old  ground 
that  is  surely  familiar  to  most  of  you.  let  us 
review  America's  course  on  antlcommunism, 
lesson  by  lesson,  as  It  was  taught  to  Asia: 
we  thus  may  get  a  feel  of  the  Impact  of  our 
conduct  upon  our  Asian  pupils. 

Lesaon  1,  July.  1»45.  Japan  has  been 
driven  to  her  knees,  and  aaks  to  discuss 
terms  of  surrender.  But,  since  Roosevelt 
has  agreed  that  Communist  Russia  should 
enter  the  Far  Eastern  war.  America  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  Japanese  offers  until  the  Red 
armies  have  had  a  chance  to  grab  a  share 
of  the  plunder.  Thus,  as  the  Asian  people 
see  It,  our  first  display  of  antlcommunlam 
has  us  sacrificing  some  250.000  lives — most 
of  them  Asiatics  during  the  unnecessary 
atom-bombing  of  Japan — in  order  to  permit 
the  world's  chief  Communist  power  to  gain 
a  military  foothold  In  north  China. 

Lesson  2.  September  1945:  The  war  Is  over, 
and  the  Chinese  people  learn  that  6  months 
earlier,  at  Yalta.  America  gave  valuable  por- 
tions of  their  country.  If  you  please,  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  China,  of  course,  had  not 
been  told  that  her  territory  waa  up  for  auc- 
tion: she  had  fought,  as  America's  stanchest 
friend,  for  eight  agonizing  years  against  the 
Japanese  and  the  Communists,  and  probably 
expected  a  different  kind  of  reward. 

Lesson  3.  October  1»45:  The  American 
Government  agrees  to  let  the  Russians  oc- 
cupy all  of  Korea  north  of  the  3ath  Parallel. 
The  Korean  people  thus  wage  a  36-year  fi^ht 
for  independence,  only  to  find  that  America 
has  assigned  half  of  their  country  to  the 
Communist  empire. 

Lesson  4.  December  1945:  The  American 
Government  Instructs  the  Chinese  people 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  America's  friend- 
ship is  to  take  Communists  into  their  gov- 
ernment, and  George  Marshall  Is  sent  to 
China  to  convey  what  amounts  to  ah  Ameri- 
can ultimatum  to  appease  the  Communists, 
or  else. 

Lesson  5.  January  1947:  We  make  good  on 
our  ultimatum.  The  Chinese  Government 
refuses  to  embrace  Communists,  so  the  Tru- 
man administration  deliberately  cuts  off 
military  aid  to  Chiang.  Free  China  la  then 
routed  on  the  battlefield,  a  victim  of  her  own 
overly  stubborn  antlcommunlam. 

Lesson  6.  November  1950:  American  armies, 
fighting  in  Korea,  are  attacked  by  Com- 
munist China.  The  American  Government 
orders  Its  military  commanders  not  to  bomb 
Chinese  tMMes  and  supply  lines— even 
though  American  armies  are  In  danger  of 
destruction.  The  reason  given:  This  might 
bring   Red    China   into    the    war.    Alao   we 


t\im  down  Chiang  Kai-shek's  offer  of  33.C00 
troops  to  help  fight  our  common  enemy. 
Alao  the  American  fieet  is  ordered  to  pro- 
tect Red  China  against  Nationalist  raids  on 
the  mainland.  So,  as  Asians  see  It,  what 
atarted  out  as  an  American  attempt  to  de- 
fend and  liberate  Korea,  ends  up  an  Ameri- 
can effort,  at  the  expense  of  American  and 
South  Korean  lives,  to  guarantee  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Communist  G^lna. 

Lesson  7.  April  1951:  General  MacArthur 
Is  fired.  The  foremost  symbol,  in  the  eyes 
of  Asiatics,  of  American  strength  and  honor 
la  summarily  dlamiased  from  his  conunands 
because  he  advocates  winning  an  antl-Com- 
munlst  war.  No  American  In  history  had 
ever  enjoyed  such  universal  Oriental  respect. 
MacArthur  stood  for  what  Asiatics  believed 
was  good  In  America.  When  he  went  home. 
America's  prestige  went  with  him. 

Lesson  8.  June  1953:  The  Korean  fiasco 
ends  with  a  humiliating  armistice.  The 
country  is  physically  destroyed;  but  there 
is  no  victory.  Other  Asian  countries  are 
henceforth  on  notice  of  the  consequences 
of   resisting   Communist   aggression. 

Lesson  9.  September  1953:  The  American 
people  learn  that  hundreda  of  American 
servicemen,  who  should  have  been  released 
under  the  Korean  armistice  agreement,  are 
still  languishing  in  Communist  concentra- 
tion camps.  Asia  watches  to  see  what  steps 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  will 
take  to  rescue  the  young  men  who  wesr 
its  uniform.  And  Asia  sees  the  American 
Government  commission  a  United  Nations 
diplomat,  to  beg  the  Communists,  over  a  spot 
of  Jasmine  tea.  to  honor  their  obligations. 
Later,  when  15  Americans  are  freed.  Asians 
see  the  American  Government  conveniently 
forget  that  hundreds  of  prisoners  are  still 
unaccounted  for. 

Lesson  10.  April  I0S4:  Indochina  Is  Com- 
munism's next  target.  President  Elsen- 
hower warns  that  If  Indochina  falls,  all 
Southeast  Asia  will  coUapss  "like  falling 
dominoes  ":  the  Vice  President  threatens  to 
send  troops:  the  Secretary  of  State  promises 
"united  action"  But  Asia  Is  learning  fast 
that  American  anti-communUm  la  long  on 
words,  but  short  on  deeds.  And  rure  enough, 
the  American  Government  accedes  to  a  deal 
by  which  half  of  Vietnam  and  13  million 
human  beings  are  clamped  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

LesEon  11.  January  1955:  Red  China 
threatens  the  Tachen  lalands.  which  are 
still  held  by  Free  China.  The  American 
Government  orders  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
abandon  the  Islands. 

Lesson  13,  May  1955:  Red  China  threatens 
Quemoy  and  the  Matsus,  which  President 
Elsenhower  has  secretly  promised  to  help 
defend.  But  the  American  Government  re- 
fuses to  make  a  public  commitment,  and 
Mr.  Dulles  finally  announces  the  Islands  will 
be  defended  only  If  they  are  attacked  In 
conjunction  with  an  attack  on  Formosa. 
Aslana  believe  the  Communists  will  not 
make  a  joint  attack — and  thus  fully  expect 
America  to  back  down  again. 

Lesson  13.  July  1966:  The  American  Gov- 
ernment announces  that  any  attempt  by 
South  Koreans  to  liberate  the  northern  half 
of  their  country,  or  by  South  Vietnamese  to 
liberate  the  northern  half  of  their  country, 
or  by  Free  Chinese  to  liberate  their  country, 
will  be  regarded  as  an  "aggressive  war." 
Asians  thus  learn  that  the  United  States 
will  afllrmatlyely  oppose  efforts  to  release 
enslaved  countries  from  Communist  tyranny. 

Lesson  14,  July  1955:  The  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  at  Geneva,  proclaims  to  the 
world  his  belief  that  ConununUt  leaders  sin- 
cerely desire  peace.  Aalans  are  thus  suthor- 
lUtlvely  instructed  to  forget  their  fesrs 
about  Communist  aggression. 


Lewon  IS,  December  1655:  Tlie  Amertcisn 
Government  promotes  the  Infamous  "pack- 
age deal"  for  the  admission  of  Communist 
satellites  to  the  United  Nations.  Prssklent 
Elsenhower  sends  three  personal  messages  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  demanding  that  Free  China 
not  veto  tbs  admission  of  a  Soviet  creattirs 
called  Outer  Mongolia. 

Lesson  16.  February  1956:  AsU  Isama  that 
the  American  Government  allows  allies  on 
Its  payroll  to  ship  strategic  war  tooU  to 
Communist  nations.  Including  high-powered 
motors  used  In  the  development  of  hydrogen 
t>ombs. 

Such  Is  the  example  we  have  set.  In  such 
manner  have  we  encouraged  the  Aslsn  peo- 
ple to  be  antl -Communist.  I  ask  you:  Have 
we  Inspired  them  to  fight  for  freedom,  and 
encouraged  them  to  resUt  Soviet  expansion? 
Even  more  Important,  have  we  taught  them 
that  following  America's  leadership  pays  off? 
I  malnUIn  that  we  have  not  taught  antl- 
communUm  at  all— that  from  Roosevelt, 
through  Truman,  to  Elsenhower,  we  have 
taught  the  Asian  people  how  to  appease 
communism,  how  to  retreat  from  commu- 
nism, how  to  sell  out  to  coountmism— how  to 
surrender  to  communism. 

So  let  us  not  Xje  aghast  when  we  hear  of 
mUllons  of  Indiana  wildly  cheering  Khrtish- 
chev  and  Bulganln— and  when  the  loudest 
cheering  occurs  In  a  town  being  built  with 
American  money:  for  we  are  only  seeing  the 
hsirvest  of  the  crop  we  planted.  And  I  must 
sdd  that  more  money  will  not  change  things. 
Handouta.  my  good  friends,  are  no  substi- 
tute for  a  foreign  policy.  A  few  more  Wl- 
lions  won't  keep  AsU  afloat;  but  some  dis- 
plays of  strength  and  determination  and 
honor — and  antlcommunlam — might. 

Let  me  now  sketch  briefly  four  ways  In 
which  we  might  rabablUtats  the  anU-Oam- 
munlst  cause — especially  with  regard  to  Aaln. 
Last  fall,  when  11  American  fliers  wars  re- 
leased by  the  Oommunlstjs,  our  Oovernment 
apparently  hoped  the  i^rld  would  think 
American  honor  had  at  last  been  salvaged. 
But  the  world  knows  better.  The  wortd  re- 
members that  as  late  as  last  May,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  InvestlgattOBs  reported,  on 
the  basis  of  questioning  |top  State  and  De- 
fense Department  oOdalsi  that  481  Anserlcan 
prlsoners-of-war  were  still  unaccounted  for 
and  were  believed  to  be  ^n  Chinese  prisons. 
In  November  of  1064  this  CommunlsU  an- 
nounced with  great  fanfiare  that  they  held 
15  American  fliers.  Uwt  year,  with  great  fan- 
fare, and  by  making  who  knows  what  conces- 
sions to  the  Reds,  we  obtained  the  releaas  of 
the  15.  Which  leaves  46«  American  flghUng 
men  whom  the  mightiest  Nation  on  earth  Is 
evldenUy  not  lifting  a  finger  to  protect.  I 
can  tell  you  that  George  Waahlngton  would 
never  have  tolerated  such  a  betrayal  of  his 
troops.  I  can  tell  you  that  Douglas  MacAr- 
thtir  would  have  done  l^ls  duty. 

I  ssy  the  world  will  never  respect  us — 
will  never  acknowledge  us  as  a  worthy  leader 
In  the  antl-Communlst  cause — until  it  learns 
that  when  an  American  soldier  goes  over- 
seas, he  packs  on  his  shoulders  the  entire 
strength  of  the  United  I  States  of  America. 
The  Nation  owes  the  same  duty  to  the  soldier 
as  the  soldier  owes  to  th|e  Nation. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  urged  a  hundred  times 
before:  that  we  put  Re4  China  In  an  eco- 
nomic «Ualt jacket:  thatj  so  long  as  Ameri- 
can boys  remain  In  Communist  prisons,  we 
refuse  to  give  a  single  cent  of  American 
money  to  nations  tha^  trade  with  Red 
China — In  strategic  supplies  or  otherwise. 
Which  brings  me  to  tke  subject  of  trade 
with  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  one  of  the  results  of  the  Ge- 
neva "friendship  meeUng"  Is  that  we  are  now 
permitting  our  alleged  allies  to  ship  highly 
strategic  war  supplies  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
ThU  policy,  of  course,  affects  the  Far  East. 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  world,  since 
Communist  China  gets  ^hat  she  needs  from 


Communist  Russia.    Let 


me  give  you  an  idea 


of  the  shooklng  revtiations  that  wera  made  to 
our  subcommittee  last  week.  We  learned 
that,  by  Bxecutlve  flat,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
now  permitted  to  buy — and  these  are  Just  a 
few  examples — lead,  sine,  aluminum,  copper, 
machine  toola.  nickel,  magnesium,  railroad 
cars,  electric  generators,  dtosel  engines,  and 
steam  turbines  up  to  90J0O0  kllowatto  used  for 
maniifaeture  of  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs. 

In  other  words,  the  American  people  are 
being  taxed  to  send  money  to  England  so 
thst  England  will  be  able  to  manufacture 
steam  turbines  which  will  be  sold  (at  an 
Ihigllsh  profit)  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  mak- 
ing Communist  hydrogen  bombs.  I  soms- 
timss  wonder  If  ws  deserve  to  win  this 
struggle. 

I  suggest  that  you.  my  good  friends,  should 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  your  Govern- 
ment— that  you  Ixulst  that  American  tax- 
payers be  relieved  of  the  obligation  of  help- 
ing to  build  a  war  machine  that  Is  designed 
to  destroy  them. 

The  third  thing  we  mtist  do  and  do  Im- 
mediately Is  renew  efforts  to  expose  Commu- 
nist subversion.  To  give  you  an  Idea  of 
the  urgency  of  the  problem,  let  me  read  a 
shocking  p«Ti>gt  from  General  MacArthur^ 
reply.  In  Life  nu^azlne,  to  Harry  Tr\unan. 

"What  may  well  have  triggered  my  re- 
moval was  my  recommendation,  made  in 
January  shortly  before  my  relief,  that  a 
treason  trial  be  initiated  to  break  up  a  spy 
ring  responsible  tot  the  purloining  of  my  top 
secret  reports  to  Waahlngton.  My  campaign 
plan,  including  those  of  the  Eighth  Army, 
were  transmitted  dally  to  Washington.  Gen- 
eral Walker  complained  constantly  to  me 
that  the  enemy  was  receiving  prior  Infor- 
mation of  his  movemsnts.  We  could  find  no 
leaks  in  Korea  or  Japan.  Then  suddenly  one 
of  my  dlspatcbas  conosming  the  order  of 
battle  was  published  In  a  Washington  paper 
wtthtn  a  few  hours  of  Its  receipt  I  insisted 
that  those  responsible  be  prosecuted  In  order 
that  such  subversive  activity  be  stopped,  but 
the  case  was  never  processed  and  I  was  short- 
ly relieved  of  my  command.  It  was  not  until 
the  reoent  expostue  of  the  British  spies. 
Burgess  and  Maclean,  that  the  true  facts 
began  to  unfold.  These  men  with  access  to 
secret  flies  were  undoubtedly  links  In  the 
chain  to  our  enemy  In  Korea  through  Pelping 
by  way  of  Moscow.  I  myself  have  long  been 
convinced  that  Red  China's  decision  to  com- 
mit its  forces  to  the  Korean  peninsula  was 
predicated  upon  assurances  previously  given 
through  Moscow  that  such  Intervention 
would  not  precipitate  retaliation  against  Its 
attack  bases." 

Now  If  it  is  true — and  we  have  it  on  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  most  respected 
man  In  America  today  that  It  la  true — that 
Communist  splee  In  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments  knew  of  the  political  restric- 
tions on  General  MacArthur,  and  conveyed 
this  Information  to  Moscow  and  Pelping  be- 
fore MacArthur  received  his  orders,  it  fol- 
lows that  our  Government  Is  at  the  mercy 
of  traltora  to  am  extent  never  before 
Imagined.  These  traitors  who,  in  General 
MacArthur's  judgment,  catised  the  death  of 
countless  American  boys,  and  cauaed  lu  to 
loee  the  Korean  war,  have  not  been  exposed. 
The  presumption,  then.  Is  they  are  still  at 
large.  In  high  posts  of  our  Government,  and 
are  every  day  doing  their  bit  to  expedite 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world.  It  is 
too  much  to  suggest  that  these  still-hidden 
traitors  are  partially  responsible  for  our 
dissstrous  foreign  policy?  This  situation 
requires  an  immediate  and  thorough  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  every  Government 
official  who  had,  or  might  have  had,  knowl- 
edge of  General  MacArthur's  orders.  It 
might  be  an  appropriate  time  to  stop  attack- 
ing those  who  wotild  expose  Communists  In 
Government,  and  turn  our  attention  to  Oom- 
munlsts  In  Government. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  we  must  re- 
shape the  basic  strategic  concepts  of  oar 
foreign  policy.    We  mtut  abandon  the  de- 


fensive, and  go  on  to,  the  offenslva.  Coexist- 
ence with  communism  is  neither  possible 
nor  honorabls.  nor  deslrabls. 

Our  long-term  objective  mtist  be  the 
eradication  of  Communism  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Our  ahort-term  objective  must 
be  to  encourage  free  peoples— eapeclally 
those  in  Asia  with  armed  forcea  at  their  dis- 
posal— to  attempt  to  liberate  their  Coznmu- 
nlst-held  homelands.  The  Free  Chinese  are 
willing  and  able  to  start  liberating  their 
homeland  by  guerrilla  action  and  raids 
against  the  Chinese  mainland.  The  South 
Koreans  are  willing  and  eager  to  attempt  to 
liberate  North  Korea.  The  South  Vietnamese 
are  willing  and  eago'  to  attempt  to  liberate 
North  Vietnam.  It  absolutely  beggars  be- 
lief that  the  United  SUtes  of  America— ths 
leading  antl-Communlst  power  In  the 
world — should  forbid  assaulU  against  ths 
Communist  empire. 

There  Is  no  giuu-anty  that  Asian  wars  of 
liberation  will  succeed.  But  the  United 
SUtes  cannot  afford  to  miss  what  may  be  our 
last  opporttmlty  to  defeat  conununlsm  with- 
out the  commitment  of  American  armed 
forces.  The  free  AsUtlc  peoples  want  to 
flght.  In  justice  to  them,  and  In  justice  to 
the  millions  of  American  boys  who  will  other- 
wise be  called  upon  to  sacrlflce  tbelr  lives  in 
a  total  war  against  conununlsm,  we  must 
permit  our  fighting  allies,  with  otir  material 
and  technical  assistance,  to  carry  tbe  light 
to  the  enemy. 

Antl-Communlst  words  come  easy,  my 
good  friends — as  Harry  Truman  can  prove 
by  pointing  to  hU  memoirs.  But  anti-Oom^ 
munlst  dseds  present  s  sterner  test — aa  Gen- 
eral  MacArthur  can  prove  by  pointing  to  hla 
scars. 

We  are  honoring  our  First  President  today 
because  of  the  legscy  of  courage  and  honor 
and  high  principle  that  he  has  handed  dowa 
to  us.  God  willing,  America  will  be  worthy 
of  that  legacy,  and  our  children  shall  hava 
similar  cause  to  honor  vis. 


ABaMMOMeat  by  Hob,  Join  F.  KiiMiiy» 
•f  Mattadmselt*,  ■  S«ppMi  vf  Hi 
inadoB  of  AiDai  SUtciisob 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

OP  M«ns>rnPsi.Tr» 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  aTATBB 

Thursday,  March  8. 1956 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaolmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rbcord  a  statement 
I  made  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ANNOUMCUCCNT  BT  SXNATOa  Kkmnxst,  Maich 

8.  1966,  IM  SOPPOBT  or  Nomimation  or  Aolaz 

Stcvcnson 

We  are  about  to  begin,  commencing  in 
New  Hampshire  next  Tuesday,  a  series  of 
primary  conteaU  In  several  key  States  which 
will  Influence  greatly  the  choice  of  the  con- 
vention for  Democratic  nominee  thU  sum- 
mer. 

WassachtisetU  will  have  no  such  primary. 
I  therefore  feel  that  now,  not  Uter,  is  the 
appropriate  time  for  many  of  us  to  q^eak 
out  on  the  candidate  of  our  choice. 

I  supported  Adlal  Stevenson  for  the  nom- 
ination In  1952.  I  shall  support  him  again  In 
1956.  No  other  candidate  In  1952  possessed 
his  unique  combination  of  qualHIcatlons  for 
that  most  arduous  of  oflloes.  In  ths  inter- 
vening years  his  Intelligence,  farsightedness. 
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and  temp«rate  approach  to  dtfflcult  prob- 
lema  have  not  diminished  nor  been  matched 
by  any  other  potential  nominee. 

Consequently.  Adlal  Stevenson  remains. 
In  my  opinion,  the  most  outstanding  choice 
for  the  Presidency  In  1956,  and  he  Is  the 
most  deserving  contender  for  the  favor  of  the 
American  people  In  November. 

OoTemor  Stevenson,  beholden  to  no  group 
or  section,  belonging  neither  to  a  left  wing 
nor  a  right  wing,  represents  Indeed  the  finest 
tradlUons  of  our  party  and  Nation.  He  la 
well  equipped  to  resolve  the  clash  of  opinions 
and  Interests  which  confront  our  Nation  at 
home,  and  to  deal  successfully  with  the  baf- 
fling problems  abroad  which  have  Increased 
In  intensity  In  recent  months.  Speaking  for 
myself.  I  Intend  to  exert  every  effort  for  his 
nomination  at  the  convention  and  his  elec- 
tion nest  November. 


Toaonow  Is  tik«  9tk  of  Hbrcli 
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HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxnfois 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  8. 19S6 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  a  wholesome  practice  in  sentiment 
to  arive  observance  to  anniversary  occa- 
sions. It  is  this  practice  of  remembering 
the  recurring  birth  anniversaries  of 
members  of  a  family  that  contributes  so 
much  to  the  weavUig  of  the  enduring 
affections  of  the  home.  We  observe  the 
anniversaries  of  the  births  of  the  great 
men  of  our  own  Nation  and  of  the  great 
champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind 
whose  field  of  service  has  chanced  to  be 
in  foreign  lands.  Prom  all  of  these  we 
derive  inspiration  and  from  such  ob*- 
servances  we  are  strengthened  in  spirit 
and  in  will  the  better  to  serve  mankind 
in  the  generation  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

Tomorrow  is  the  9th  of  March  and 
that  was  the  day  100  years  ago  that  my 
father  was  bom.  He  has  been  gone  from 
the  activities  of  this  life  more  than  three 
decades,  but  I  have  never  ceased  to  feel 
his  presence.  It  was  he.  Joining  his 
counsels  with  those  of  my  mother,  who 
planted  so  strongly  within  me  the  con- 
cept of  equality  among  men.  without  any 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  circum- 
stances over  which  they  had  no  control, 
that  it  has  remained  the  guiding  influ- 
ence of  my  life  and  will  continue  so  until 
the  end. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  on  other  anniversary  occa- 
sions, but  yesterday  on  the  occasion  of 
the  106th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Masaryk.  the  first  President  of 
Czechoslovakia.  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  think  it  amiss  of  me 
today,  or  think  this  a  trespass  upon 
privilege  for  purpose  of  personal  senti- 
ment, to  remember  that  tomorrow,  the 
9th  of  March,  is  the  100th  birthday*  of 
Thomas  O'Hara,  my  father. 

He  was  bom  in  Newburgh.  N.  Y.,  of 
parents  who  had  come  in  their  youth 
from  Ireland  in  sailing  vessels.  He  was 
the  greatest  man  that  I  have  ever 
known.  As  orator  I  think  in  his  day  he 
had  no  equal    It  was  be  who  taught  me 


my  love  of  words,  that  words  are  as 
flowers,  and  properly  gathered  and 
placed  in  sentences  and  in  paragraphs 
can  come  closer  to  giving  expression  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  heart  than  in  any 
other  way  humanly  open  to  us.  His  was 
a  brilliant  career  on  the  bench,  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  of  law.  in  his 
contribution  to  literature,  in  his  service 
to  his  country  in  times  of  great  interna- 
tional tensions  under  President  Drover 
Cleveland,  and  in  his  service  with  un- 
derstanding and  heart  to  the  causes  of 
the  lonely  and  the  friendless  and  neg- 
lected. Always  he  combatted  discrim- 
ination among  Americans,  or  among  the 
peoples  of  any  land,  based  on  station. 
color,  religion  or  other  circumstances 
not  related  to  worth  and  character.  He 
and  my  mother,  whose  100th  birth  an- 
niversary follows  2  weeks  from  tomor- 
row, gave  me  the  rich  heritage  of  a 
mind  that  has  never  felt  the  corroding 
poison  of  prejudice.  They  could  have 
left  me  no  richer  heritage,  none  that 
could  have  purchased  the  contentment 
that  has  been  mine  throughout  a  life 
exceeding  the  Biblical  threescore  and 
ten. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  of  paying  this  tribute 
of  affection  and  appreciation  in  the 
month  of  the  100th  anniversaries  of 
their  birth  to  the  memory  of  a  father 
and  a  mother  who  gave  me  this  priceless 
heritage. 


Excerpts  Fron  Ad^ts  by  Scaalor  Wiley 
at  tkt  Uaivcrsity  of  Wiscoasia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  8.  1958 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  returned  from  Wisconsin.  While 
there.  I  was  privileged  to  speak  at  the 
university.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  excerpts  from  my  address  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Rxcokd. 

There  beinj?  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro.  as  follows: 

SCNATOB  WlLXT   URGES    AU.  YOXTMO  PCOPLt  TO 

Campaign    roa    Rcftjblican    1950    Ttckxt: 

STRKSSXS  PHOSPIRITT.  PKACK.  PaOGRESS.  AS 
RaIXTINC  TKEMEd;  LSCES  APPEAL  TO  INDX- 
PKMOENT  VOTXas 

(Excerpts  from  address  by  Senator  Wn.XT 
before  University  of  Wisconsin  Young  Re- 
publicans, at  Madison.  Wis.,  on  March  0.  at 
the  Modern  Union  Theater) 

It  Is  a  Joy  to  return  to  Madison  to  address 
your  fine  group. 

I  note  with  partlcxUar  pleasure  the  prog- 
ress which  you  have  made  In  helping  get 
across  the  Republican  message  here  on  the 
campus  and  throughout  Dane  County. 

My  theme  tonight  Is  simple:  It  Is  to  urge 
you  to  redouble  your  fine  efforts  to  help 
assure  the  victory  of  the  Republican  ticket 
In  Federal.  State,  and  local  elections  this 
coming  November. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  great  Presi- 
dent. Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  we  will,  I  feel, 
assuredly  be  victorious  this  November. 


But  the  results  in  almost  all  contests  are 
very  far  from  being  In  the  bag:  and  there  Is 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  overconfldencc  on 
anyone's  part. 

We  have  strong  faith,  of  course.  In  the  vic- 
tory of  our  presidential  ticket,  but  even 
there,  and  especially  In  other  races,  we  face 
hard  battles. 

WS    HSXO    CANDroATXS    WITH    BROAD    APPRaL 

And  SO.  one  of  the  things  which  I  urge 
you.  most  earnestly,  to  do  Is  to  act  construc- 
tively In  connection  with  the  forthcoming 
State  nominating  primaries  for  congressional 
and  Stale  positions. 

I  urge  you  to  help  make  sure  that  In  the^e 
primaries  we  select  the  strongest  possible 
candidates  who  will  merit  the  Toters'  thun- 
dering approval  In  November. 

They  must  be  qualified,  experienced  nomi- 
nees. They  must  appeal  not  to  a  narrow. 
Isolated  segment  of  our  population,  not  Just 
to  extreme  partl»ans.  say.  of  the  far  right. 
Rather,  they  must  be  candidates  with  a  broad 
appeal  to  all  the  thinking  electorate.  They 
must  be  candidates  who  will  definitely  not 
lose  the  faithful,  regular  Republican  vote. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  must  be  able  to 
win  the  allegiance  of  great  numtwrs  of  Inde- 
pendent voters. 

Remember,  every  public  opinion  poll  shows 
that  American  voters  consider  themselves  as 
tending  to  be  pro-Democratic  Party  In  senti- 
ment rather  than  pro-Republican. 

The  ratio  of  sentiment  between  parties 
tends  to  be  at  around  5  to  3  on  the  average. 
That  means  that  the  Republican  Party  must 
always  attract  independent  voters.  Just  as 
Dwlght  Elsenho«-er  did  so  successfully  In 
195i  and  as  he  will  do  again. 

avoto  arrrxa  PRUtaaxsa  ir  possiblb 

Meanwhile.  In  other  races — senatorial,  rep-^ 
resentatives.        Rubernatorial — Independent** 
will  eagerly  Join  our  fold  If  the  Republican 
Party  closes  ranks  In  support  of  men  with  a 
broad  popular  appeal — yes;  doses  ranks  even 
before  primary  time. 

I  emphasize  "close  ranks."  That  maans  at- 
taining as  much  party  unity  as  possible  as 
early  as  possible  It  means  cutting  down  on 
Intra-party  squsbbl;nt; — Intra-party  anip- 
Ing — to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Let's  concentrate  on  defeating  the  Demo- 
crats and  avoid  defeating  ourselves. 

Only  In  that  way  can  we  aastiredly  win. 
Only  In  that  way  can  GOP  candidates — all 
along  the  line — conduct  the  most  effective 
possible  campaign. 

Let  me  point  out  that  bitter  primary  cam- 
paigns In  which  personalities  get  smeared 
and  deep  wounds  are  cut— can  hardly  help 
our  party. 

WE  nm  pao-TKK  candidates 

But  If  there  must  be  primary  battles,  let 
them  come.  And  out  of  them  must  come 
candidates  who  will  rally  the  whole  party  as 
well  as  Independents,  so  as  to  win  In 
November. 

As  I  have  Indicated  many  times,  they 
should  be  candidates  who  believe  heart  and 
soul  In  the  dynamic  mlddle-of-the-ruad 
policy,  represented  by  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower. 

It  la  a  middle-of-the-road  policy  which 
will  assure  a  procperous.  peaceful,  forward 
moving  America. 

It  Is  a  poUcy  which  definitely  does  not  try 
to  turn  the  clock  back,  which  docs  not  try 
to  erase  the  great  social  advancea  of  the  last 
several  years. 

I  refer  to  such  advances  as  liberalizing  so- 
cial security,  liberalising  housing  credit  and 
small-business  credit.  Improving  the  Nation^ 
highways,  protecting  consumers,  combating 
monopoly,  expanding  our  country's  health 
facilities,  improving  our  services  for  the  Na- 
tion's 14  million  old  people,  advancing  op- 
portunities for  our  veterans  (particularly  our 
disabled  veterans),  and  yes,  continuing  our 
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program  of  strong  International  leadership 
against  commtmlsm  in  our  enlightened  aelf- 
Intereat. 

This  Is  the  type  of  program  which  we  Re- 
publicans need,  and  It  Is  the  type  of  program 
with  which  we  wUl  win  la  the  1950  election 
in  Wisconsin  and  everywbere  else. 

OTTR  THRRS  BIO  THRKRS 

What  then  should  be  our  basic  campaign 
themes?  I  suggest  3:  Prosperity,  peace,  and 
progress.  1 

Let's  take  each  up  in  or|ler. 
OOP  vicroRT  aaatTRxs  coN|nirtrzo  PROarRRrrr 

The  facta  of  otir  natlojaal  prosperity  are 
■o  obviously  abundant  that  even  the  most 
partisan  Democrat  must  ^ulmlt  them. 

In  1952,  there  were  01 .3  million  Americans 
employed.  Today,  there  are  05  million.  That 
Includes  employment  In  Wisconsin  (over  and 
above  work  on  the  farnis),  of  1.1  million 
Badgers.  I 

Included  in  that  1.1  million,  are  more  than 
354.000  employees  engaged  in  Wisconsin 
manufacturing.  The  weekly  earnings  of  our 
production  employees  no(w  average  $85  per 
week,  which  represenU  a  new  high.  Hourly 
production  earnings  have  [been  $3.28  an  hour 
here  In  Madison,  on  the  Average. 

Our  national  Income  his  gone  up  to  t32S 
billion.  Our  gross  natibnal  product — the 
total  output  of  all  goodji  and  Rervlces— to 
the   SSOO  blUlon   mark. 

Those  are  big  flgttres.  astronomical  flgurea. 
When  you  get  them  down,  however,  into 
terms  that  the  average  American  can  see  and 
feel,  they  become  even  more  meaningful  and 
Inspiring. 

Meanwhile.  Oovemmeat  expenses  have 
been  cut  by  910  billion  land  we  wiU.  with 
good  fortune,  get  a  balanced  budget  this 
year. 

That   spells  good   new* 
American. 


ITT    AND    SBC'URrrr 


for  Mr.   Average 


FOR    COMMOM    MAN 

for  example:   To- 


PROs: 

Consider  this  fact,  too    . 
day.  87  percent  of  the  Ainerican  people  are 
homeowners — 25  mUllon  bf  us,  as  compared 
to  22  million  In  1952. 

Fortunately,  too.  the  cost  of  living  has 
been  evened  out;  the  rise  In  the  price  Index 
has  been  held  to  a  minimum. 

Meanwhile,  more  Americans  have  been 
given  reasonable  personal  security. 

At  least  11  million  more  people  are  now 
covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  At  the 
end  of  the  Democratic  administration  In  1952. 
there  was  40  mUllon  people  with  old-age 
pension  coverage.  Today,  there  are  57  mU- 
llon Jobs  Included. 

As  you  all  know,  we  are  fast  approaching 
income-tax  time  in  Wisconsin  and  through- 
out America.  Let  me  remind  you  that  In- 
dividual taxes  have  been  cut  10  percent,  by 
more  than  93  billion,  and  other  tax  reforms 
have  saved  the  American  people  and  Amer- 
ican business  $4  bUUon  a^ore. 

ADMirrXD    PROBLKM    OP    TtMU    INCOICR    DBCUNR 

Of  course,  you  and  I  |ue  aware  that  the 
one  big  cloud  on  our  economic  horlaon  re- 
lates to  the  problem  of  oV  fanners. 

This  is  not  the  time  <tir  the  place  to  at- 
tempt a  detailed  review  ^f  the  farm  or  par- 
ticularly, our  own  dairy  problem.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  regardless  of  present  differences 
over  some  details  of  the  farm  parity  issue, 
the  President  has  launched  a  bold  nine-point 
program  (including  added  research  and 
speeded -up  disposal  of  surpluses)  to  help 
bolster  fann  income. 

OOP   VICTORT   aSSTTRBB    PBAO 

We  turn  to  the  second  great  issue  of  1086. 
It  Is  of  cotirae  peace. 

Tou  young  people  know  as  well  as  I.  what 
the  restunptlon  of  war— even  a  so-called 
brush-fire  war— could  mean  to  you  and  to 
yotu:  families,  because  it  U  the  yoimg  people 


who  have  to  earrj  the  brunt  of  overseas 
duty. 

In  January  1953  when  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
took  office,  the  guns  were  firing  in  Korea, 
but  they  are  silent  now. 

We  have  made  important  advances  on  the 
path  toward  peace.  We  have  strengthened 
otir  security  pacts  with  otir  allies  and  our 
strategic  bases. 

Indeed,  the  Kremlin  recently  has  had  to 
shift  its  cunning  tactics  In  order  to  cope 
with  American  diplomatic  successes,  now 
concentrating  on  trade  and  aid  lures. 

There  is  still  danger,  great  danger,  par- 
ticularly in  both  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Par  East.  But  fortunately,  somewhat  less 
danger  exists  than  when  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower took  office. 

Confirmation  of  Eisenhower  policies  in  No- 
vember will  therefore  mean  a  great  victory 
for  America's  efforts  for  peace. 

Republican  victory  wUl  mean  avoiding  ex- 
tremes. It  will  mean  neither  appeasement 
nor  belligerence,  neither  starry-eyed  give- 
aways nor  arbitrarily  turning  our  back  and 
ignoring  the  world's  needs.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  take  firm,  bold  steps  for  peace,  par- 
ticularly for  the  universal  peaceful  applica- 
tion of  atomic  energy.  It  is  in  this  nuclear- 
peace  objective  that  our  own  great  university 
is  pioneering  In  its  laboratories. 

THX   TWO   COIfTBSTINO   STSTRMS 

May  I  say  now  Just  a  few  paragraphs  more 
on  the  mjitter  of  peace  and  liberty. 

Tou  and  I  must  never  forget  that  freedom 
can  be  lost.  All  history  is  replete  with  in- 
stances that  those  who  fall  asleep,  as  we  did 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  can  lose  their  freedom. 

When  I  went  to  Washington.  In  January 
1939.  Poland  was  free,  the  Baltic  States  were 
free,  and  many  other  now-enslaved  nations 
were  free. 

Today  the  same  evil  that  enslaved  these 
nations — BOO  million  people  in  all,  including 
Russia  and  China — threatens  our  own  Amer- 
ican freedom.  And  so  we  face  a  crisis,  and 
it  Is  a  continuing  crisis.  It  arises  from  the 
basic  fact  that,  as  we  are  all  aware,  there  are 
two  poUtlcal  and  economic  systems  contest- 
ing for  the  world. 

The  one.  communism,  still  continues  to 
seek  to  overcome  by  violence  and  subversion 
the  other  system — ^the  system  of  free  mren. 
This  latter  system  is  based  on  immortal,  noble 
ideas  and  concepts  that  have  existed  gen- 
erally throughout  the  world  for  centtiries. 
They  Include  ideas  stemming  back  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  and  ideas  conceived 
from  the  Magna  Carta  and  Plymouth  Rock 
and  the  Wisconsin  idea  of  good,  dynamic 
government,  protecting  all  the  people. 

Meanwhile,  otir  system  of  free  enterprise 
has  demonstrated  that  it  Is  able  to  produce 
more  goods — more  comforts  and  conven- 
iences— of  better  quality  and  at  better  prices 
for  the  average  man  than  the  Commtuiist 
system. 

Freedom-loving  people  everywhere — ^in 
front  of  and  behind  the  Iron  Ctutain — hate 
communism  because  of  its  vicious,  dicta- 
torial tactics — enslaving  mankind.  They 
despise  it  for  its  atheism  and  iU  antlreliglon. 
But  when  we  consider  how  powerful  is  this 
evil,  dynamic  force — international  commu- 
nism— we  know  that  the  struggle  must  go^ 
on  relentlessly — everywhere — to  help  save 
freedom  for  free  men.  ^ 

THX  SHRTTNKXN  WORU>  OP  JKT-ATOMIC  A6B 

I  Stress,  too,  this  point  at  this  time.  Man's 
Ingenuity  has  shnmken  the  world,  so  that 
every  nation  Is  today  in  every  other  nation's 
backyard. 

Right  here  tonight  we  are  only  5  hours 
away  from  bombing  liases,  located  in  Si- 
beria. And  up  ahead,  we  are  contemplating 
intercontinental  missiles  that  would  prob- 
ably shrink  the  distance  to  30  minutes. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  In  the  campaign  np 
ahead  so  lose  ourselves  in  possible  partisan 


controversy.  In  bitter  Invective,  that  we  lose 
the  vision  that  is  necessary  so  that  this  peo- 
ple does  not  perish. 

In  the  battle  of  ideas  that  is  befcve  us, 
we  mi]8t  constantly  show  that  we  have  a 
better  system,  a  better  bill  of  goods  to  sell 
than  the  Communists. 

We  have  a  better  educational  system,  a 
better  social  system,  a  better  system  in  every 
way. 

The  Reds  have  hurled  down  a  redefined 
challenge  at  their  20th  party  congress.  They 
expect  to  beat  us  at  so-called  competitive 
coexistence.  They  have  changed  their  tac- 
tics. But  we  know  the  Communists  have 
not  changed  their  objectives. 

Besides  using  violence  whenever  possible, 
and  subversion  almost  everywhere,  they  are 
now  seeking  to  try  persuasion,  to  disarm 
fears  and  suspicions,  to  widen  trading,  cul- 
tural and  diplomatic  relations  to  further 
their  plans  t<x  world  conquest. 

In  a  sense  this  makes  them  more  danger- 
ous and  calls  for  more  awareness,  more  com- 
petency, more  adequacy  on  our  part  so  as 
to  meet  this  new  campaign  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

If  we  are  alert,  if  all  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  remain  alert,  the  outcome  is 
clear.  Even  mighty  dictatorships  can  disin- 
tegrate eventually.  Not  only  wUl  the  people 
at  the  captive  countries,  but  the  people  of 
Russia  itself  will  rise  up  in  due  season  and 
throw  off  this  evil  thing  that  has  smothered 
them  for  so  many  years. 

Every  day  is  a  day  for  greatness  for  UB 
Americans,  because  we  have  been  called  unto 
a  great  responslblUty — safeguarding  freedom 
with  all  that  those  words  Ino^ly. 

TRX     THIRO     PLANK — PROCRXS8 

Meanwhile  here  at  home,  campaigning  on 
the  two-fold  platform  of  prosperity  and 
peace,  we  can,  I  believe,  again  win  the  alle- 
giance of  the  American  people. 

But  there  is  another  plank  in  our  plat- 
form.   And  that  is  progress. 

We  Republicans,  for  too  long,  sat  idly  by. 
while  we  tended  to  t>e  smeared  as  so-called 
"reactionaries."  Far  too  long,  we  allowed 
the  Democrats  to  get  away  with  imfair 
charges  to  the  effect  that  we  were  allegedly 
"the  party  of  big  business";  we  were  allegedly 
"xininterested"  in  the  conunon  man.  We 
were  told  too,  that  the  RepubUcans  were 
wedded  "to  vested  Interests." 

WHAT  THX  GAS  BIIX  WTO  SIGNIFIXD 

That  charge  has  been  debunked  completely 
by  recent  events.  Perhaps,  the  most  signif- 
icant of  such  events  was  the  President's  veto 
of  the  natural  gas  rate  increase  bUI. 

Admittedly,  that  bill  had  a  good  deal  of 
Republican  support — ^Republicans  who  ear- 
nestly felt  that  it  represented  a  so-called 
free-enterprise  bill. 

Nevertheless  a  substantial  number  of  Re- 
publicans, like  myself,  vigorously  oppose  it. 
We  felt  that  the  vast  oU  and  gas  industry 
could  easily  prosper  and  expand,  even  though 
there  was  some  Federal  control  over  it. 

We  felt  that  the  Interest  of  SO  million 
natural-gas  consumers  was  superior  to  the 
interest  of  the  handftil  of  monopolistic  oU 
and  gas  producers. 

In  any  event,  when  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
vetoed  the  gas  bill,  he  exploded  once  and 
for  all  the  false  giveaway  charge  which  the 
Democrats  had  leveled  against  tis. 

We  Republicans  were  supposed  to  be  the 
party  that  gave  away  natural  resources. 

Let  me  point  out,  however,  that  I,  for  one, 
have  always  been  strongly  in  favor  of  re- 
taining our  national  resoiur,ces — our  parks 
and  forests— In  aU  the  Alherican  people's 
hands.  J 

TRX  OnfOCRATIC  orrxAWAT  Fa>TT 

But  here  in  the  gas  bill  we  could  very 
clearly  see  the  utter  falsity  of  the  Demo- 
crats' giveaway  charges. 
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WlvyY  BttMm  tha  BAtund  tu  (glTMway) 
bill  was  Miv»nced  by  OamocraUe  comnxlttee 
chairmen  throuffh  Democratlc-controUed 
8«xuita  and  Houia  floors. 

It  WM  pusbad  by  Democratle  leadership 
on  both  aides  ot  Capitol  Hill.  It  was  spon- 
sored by  Democrats  for  the  benefit  baslcaHy. 
of  Aw  Democratic-controlled  States  of  the 
South  and  Southwest. 

And  tt  was  Tetoed  by  a  Republican  Presl- 


As  I  have  Indicated,  the  Issue  was  not 
completely  sharply  defined.  A  good  many 
fHinUng  Democrats  vallsntly  fought  against 
the  bill,  and  I  was  glad  to  pay  tribute  to 
them  publicly  on  the  Senate  floor.  A  Dem- 
ocratic President  had  also  previously  vetoed 
the  gas  bin. 

But  here,  all  could  see  that  It  was  really 
the  Democratic  Party  which  was  basically 
the  giveaway  party.  For  It,  In  both  the 
Tttmian  and  Elsenhower  administrations  has 
been  the  moving  force  behind  this  dangerous 
legislation. 

It  was  the  Psmocratle  Party  which  wt»8 
ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  see  American 
consumers  soaked  to  the  tune  of  $800  million 
ft  year. 

And  It  was  now  a  Republican  President 
(despite  his  openly  expressed  desire  to  pro- 
tect what  he  genuinely  felt  Is  a  free  enter- 
prise concept),  who  courageously  vetoed  the 
rate-Increase  bill. 

tie  wisely  did  so.  particularly  because  of 
the  dark  lobbjrlng  cloud  over  the  bill. 

He  knew  that  this  cloud  could.  If  not 
dearsd  away  promptly,  tarnish  the  United 
States  Senate's  own  Integrity. 

WK  scuvr  Nivaa  >■  BXHOLosir  to  Airroif ■ 
That  must  never  happen. 
I  say  to  you,  too.  that  I  believe  that  the 
Republican  Party  must  never  become  wedded 
to  any  special  Interest,  whether  It  be  so- 
called  big  business,  or  by  big  labor.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  must  never  be  beholden  to  any 
one  group  In  our  population,  or  to  several 
groups. 

It  must  speak  for  all  the  people,  must  fight 
for  all  the  people,  must  champion  all  the 
people's  cause. 

That  Is  why  I  am  so  determined  that  the 
current  lobby  investigation  to  be  conducted 
by  the  eight-man  select  Senate  committee 
■hall  proceed  all  out. 
Let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
If  there  has  been  Influence  peddling  for 
the  natxiral  gas  Industry;  If  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  buy  votes,  then  let  the  full 
facts  be  exposed. 

And  let  the  fuU  facts  be  exposed,  regard- 
ing lobbying  from  any  other  source.  Those 
who  have  nothing  to  fear  will  welcome  the 
Investigation.  Those  who  are  afraid  oX  their 
own  shadows  wlll.Tun  from  it. 

vmooNsiM's  ran  bbcoso  ow  osb  mx 

This  Is  the  type  of  fearlessness.  Integrity. 
and  progress  which  we  of  Wisconsin,  with 
our  great  record  of  protecting  the  public  In- 
terest, are  particularly  qualified  to  advance. 

I  am  proud  that  a  Republican  governor 
of  your  State  and  mine — a  Republican  at- 
torney general — and  a  great  chairman  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission — worked  night 
and  day.  with  teamwork,  to  defeat  the  nat- 
ural gas  bill. 

Kvery  single  Republican  official  In  our 
State— mayors,  board  supervisors,  council- 
men,  town  chairmen,  with  but  1  or  2  Isolated 
exceptions,  suprported  me  In  this  fight. 

This  Is  the  type  of  Republican  cooperation 
which  la  needed  If  the  American  people's 
confidence  Is  to  be  maintained  In  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

THIS  rssT-CHAircnro  woaui 

Tou  young  Republicans  on  this  wide- 
awake campus  can  particularly  well  appre- 
ciate the  need  for  cooperation  which  will 
meet  th«  needs  at  today's  fast-changing 
world. 


All  about  us.  as  we  look,  there  Is  flux  and 
ferment.  An  earth  satellite  Is  to  be  flung 
Into  outer  space. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nations'  cities  are  chang- 
ing.   The  Nation's  suburbs  are  booming. 

The  Nation's  transportation  and  com- 
munications arteries  are  Jammed. 

Patterns  of  farming,  patterns  of  industry 
are  evolving  under  the  Impact  of  new  tech- 
nlquea.  There  are  constantly  new  devel- 
opments In  atomic  energy  and  In  electronics 
and  automation. 

Whole  new  occupations,  particularly  be- 
cause of  scientific  research,  are  coming  Into 
being. 

It  Is  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  this  new  Amer- 
ica that  we  need  a  forward-looking,  dynamic 
Eisenhower  program. 


PbI  NMe  Bat  Cosstitatiouluts  on  Goard 
in  G>Bfrett 


TauQM  SBitaTOB  BT  vom  ow  MAirr  osuvs 
I  want  to  conclude  with  this  one  thoufrht: 
I  have  referred  to  only  a  few  of  the  issues 
confronting  our  people. 

I  want  to  point  out  that,  in  any  one 
session  of  the  Senate,  there  may  be  as  many 
as  250  individual  votes  on  the  Senate  floor. 

That  means  that  the  people  of  our  State 
should  try  to  scan  as  many  of  these  votes 
as  possible— should  try  at  least  to  get  an 
understanding  of  the  principal  votes.  You. 
of  the  Toung  Republican  movement,  can 
help  them  In  this  task. 

Sometimes  our  people  may  get  the  er- 
roneous Idea  that  a  Senator  ahould  be 
Judged,  should  be  praised  or  condemned  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  vote. 

I  dont.  however,  believe  In  such  a  narrow 
stand.  The  gas  bill  was  Important,  but  it  is 
definitely  not  the  only  Important  Issue. 

There  are  at  least  a  score  of  key  votes 
which  should  serve  as  a  reasonable  t>asls  for 
yoiir  ]ud$nnent.  I  refer  to  votes  on  Issues 
like  liberalizing  social  security,  revising 
taxes,  advanclni?  conservation,  strenethen- 
In?  defense,  deepening  the  Great  Lakes  con- 
necting channels,  strengthening  antl-Com- 
munlst  laws — all  of  these  and  others  should 
serve  as  standards  for  Judging  your  Senator — 
any  Senator. 

I  hope  that  you  will  scan  my  own  record, 
and  that  you  will  give  me  the  benefit  of 
your  frank  opinions  on  It. 

Individuals  In  this  audience  and  I  may 
differ  on  this  particular  Issue  or  that,  but 
you  can  be  sure  that  I  will  always  welcome 
ycur  candid  Judgment  on  the  problems  of  our 
times. 

TB's  aansTAMcs  in  PAarr  j(Xb>ko 

On  the  Senate  floor.  I  have  emphasized 
time  and  time  again  that  I  want  to  secure 
the  fullest  possible  contributions  from  our 
TR  movement. 

It  Is  you  who  will  be  fxirnlshlng  tomorrow's 
leadership  In  our  party  and  In  our  country. 
Indeed,  already,  there  are  literally  docens  of 
young  men — In  their  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties,  serving  well  at  highest  echelons  In 
our  United  States  Government. 

I  welcome  this  trend.  I  don't  believe  in 
keeping  young  people  "on  the  shelf."  Let 
them  contribute  now — today — in  every  phase 
of  party  and  governmental  activity,  rising 
up  from  the  ranks,  in  accordance  with  their — 
your— ability  and  energy  and  devotion. 

CONCLUSION 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower's  program  must  be 
fulfllled  by  a  party  of  youth.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  It  Is  Just  a  program  for  young 
people.  But,  rather  It  Is  a  young-minded 
program,  forward-looking,  dynamic.  It  is 
not  static,  not  backward-looking,  not 
reactionary. 

It  Is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
country  in  the  jet-atomic  age. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  meet  again 
with  the  YR's  here,  and  I  hope  that  I  will 
have  another  similar  opportunity  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  8. 1956 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  T  ft.«k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  CowcFESsioNAL  RkcokD  A  specch  de- 
Uvered  by  me  before  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Republican  Club.  Chicaso.  Til.,  on 
February  11.  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooao. 
as  follows: 

Put  Nonx  But  Oowb  i  i  i  u  i  lowougrs  cut  Ouaao 
IN  CoNcaxss 

There  are  many  reasons  why  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  come  here,  to  the  capital 
city  of  the  American  heartland,  and  discuss 
the  strategy  by  which  Republicans  can  help 
reestablish  constitutional  liberty  through- 
out our  country. 

Most  important  of  sll.  you  love  our  coun- 
try. Perhaps  you  do  not  believe  It,  but 
patriotism  Is  rapidly  going  out  of  style,  at 
the  centers  of  power,  like  Washington.  New 
York,  and  Hollywood.  We  are  told  that  we 
live  in  some  kind  of  a  new  era.  and  there- 
fore the  Ideas  which  our  people  cherished 
for  centuries  are  out  of  date,  and  must  be 
replaced  by  global  Ideas. 

Patriotism  can  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Tou  and  I  still  believe  that  love  of  cotintry 
Is  a  good  thing.  Devotion  to  their  country 
makes  men  strong?r  snd  braver  than  they 
would  be,  in  their  own  interest  alone.  Some 
of  the  most  heroic  decd.s  of  fallible  human 
beings  have  been  inspired  by  love  of  country. 

You  and  I  know  that  patriotism  Is  not 
out-dated.  Love  of  one's  nation  does  not 
change  when  transportation  changes  from 
horse-power  to  steam,  or  from  electric  power 
to  atomic  energy.  Love  of  country  rests  on 
man's  wllllngne?«i  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
others.  It  arises  from  generations  of  mutual 
sacrifice  for  the  land  and  the  people  we  call 
"our  country."  because  we  are  united  with 
our  fellow  countrymen  In  a  common  bond  of 
beliefs  and  purpoees. 

Sometimes  we  call  oiirselves  Republicans, 
or  conservative  Republicans,  or  Constitution- 
alists. Sometimes  we  try  other  means,  but 
the  strongest  bond  which  unites  us  Is  Irve 
of  our  country  and  loyalty  to  others  who  love 
it.  We  Insist  that  patriotism  Is  Important. 
We  work  best  with  other  people  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  loyally  to  our  coui.try 
and  who  could  never  change  their  minds 
because  of  specious  arguments  that  the  world 
is  somehow  more  round  than  it  was  In  the 
days  of  Columbus. 

The  second  reason  why  I  am  happy  to 
speak  to  you  derives  from  the  first.  You  have 
courage. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  that,  at  the  cen- 
ters of  power,  courage  Is  going  out  of  style. 
The  vested  interests  which  profit  by  big 
spending,  internationalism,  and  global  wel- 
fare are  powerful.  They  are  ruthless.  They 
do  not  like  people  who  question  their  an- 
swers. They  denounce  those  who  tell  the 
American  people  to  look  at  the  l>argains 
which  are  offered  them  In  the  name  of  Inter- 
national welfare,  and  see  what  the  score  real- 
ly amounts  to.  Power  seekers  remember  who 
are  their  friends  and  who  are  their  oppo- 
nents. They  practice  the  rule  of  rewarding 
one's  friends  and  punishing  one's  enemies. 
They  have  over  $65  billion  a  year  of  your 
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money,  with  which  to    «adi  peopte  their 
Importance. 

There  are  men  today  Who  do  not  want  to 
be  Internationalists  or  collectivlsts,  but  who 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  fight  so  gigantic 
a  trust.  They  wUl  alway^  go  along  with  the 
winning  side.  It  is  most  Important  that  you 
speak  out  and  teU  the  waverers  that  you  in- 
tend to  hold  fast  to  your  Ideas,  no  matter 
how  powerful  the  people  who  seek  to  spend 
your  money  for  globalismi 

The  third  reason  why  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
Is  that  you  are  trying  to  think.  That  is  most 
unusual.  , 

Some  of  o\a  people  believe  our  Constitu- 
tion Is  outmoded,  for  the  stillest  reasons. 
But  they  are  not  much  more  absxird  than  the 
good  people  who  believe  that  we  can  preserve 
the  American  Constitution,  in  this  world  of 
change,  demoralization,  and  hatred,  merely 
by  solemn  appeals  to  the  good  old  days. 

You  believe,  and  I  believe,  that  our  Con- 
stitution is  still  today  the  most  revolution- 
ary, the  most  nearly  perfect,  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  yet  appeared  in  aU  his- 
tory. We  wish  to.  and  we  intend  to.  live  by 
the  constitutional  compact.  But  we  must 
never  imagine,  for  one  moment,  that  It  is  any 
simple  matter  to  preserve  the  grand  design 
of  our  Constitution  In  a  world  In  which  ma- 
terial forces  have  changed  as  rapidly  and  as 
completely  as  the  change  from  the  horse- 
power of  1T76  to  the  nuclear  energy  of  1956. 

I  Uke  the  story  In  the  Bible,  of  Lot's  wife, 
who  kept  looking  over  her  shoulder  to  the 
city  she  had  to  leave,  becavise  she  could  not 
face  the  present,  accept  the  fact  of  change, 
and  free  her  mind  of  the  past.  You  remem- 
t)er  her  punUhment.  Th|e  Lord  turned  her 
Into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

Many  of  our  conservatives  remind  me  of 
Lot's  wife.  They  will  not  undertake  the 
heavy  burden  of  sorting  <>ut  the  best  of  the 
past,  and  adapting  It  to  the  present.  Such 
people  can  contribute  nothing  to  preserving 
our  Constitution,  for  a  simple  reason.  The 
men  who  hope  to  destroy  <)ur  Nation  and  our 
liberty  rely  not  on  force  but  on  guile.  They 
hope  to  delude  our  minds.  They  tell  us — 
quite  truthfully — that  changes  are  necessary 
to  cope  with  a  constantly  changing  world. 
They  tell  us  about  their  "simple"  changes, 
but  they  never  tell  us  that  those  "simple" 
changes  wiU  undermine  all  that  was  good 
in  our  Constitution  and  our  liberty. 

The  story  of  Lot's  wife  means,  I  believe, 
that  we  cannot  rest  on  the  past,  like  an  in- 
fant resting  on  Its  mother's  breast,  without 
the  need  to  think  or  to  exert  its  will.  We 
can  preserve  the  past  only  If  we  take  up  the 
challenge  of  life— to  think  and  to  use  our 
wills.  Thinking  U  the  only  way  by  which 
we  can  know  what  U  the  true  gold  In  the 
past,  and  refine  It  from  lU  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, so  It  can  be  tised  sgaln  and 
again.  Using  our  wills  Is  the  only  way  we 
can  resist  men  with  a  firm  determination  to 
destroy  our  country  for  their  own  petty 
gains.  ""' 

The  collectivlsts  work — ^much  harder  than 
we  do.  They  study,  they  think,  they  learn- 
much  faster  than  we  do.  We  would  not.  if 
we  could,  imitate  their  methods  of  deceit 
snd  delusion.  But  we  would  do  well  to 
imitate  their  hard  work  and  their  readiness 
to  learn. 

You  are  meeting  here  to  think.  You  are 
asking  how  we  can  use  our  minds  to  learn 
what  our  opponents  are  doing,  why  their 
moves  are  so  successful,  and  where  we  can 
find  equally  effective  moves  for  the  restora- 
tion   of   constitutional   liberty. 

That  is  the  third  reason  why  I  am  happy 
to  be  here  today,  because  you  are  seeking  the 
strategy  by  which  real  Republicans  can  re- 
store constitutional  government. 

Many  able  sjjeakers  are  discussing  this 
question  with  you.  I  will  take  up  one  aspect 
of  the  broad  question  of  strategy,  because  it 
is  the  one  most  often  neglected.    I  beUeve 


the  most  Important  single  step  in  restoring 
the  supremacy  of  our  Constitution  is  to  elect 
a  strong  Congress,  whose  Members  are  miU- 
tant  in  their  determination  to  restcn-e  con- 
stitutional llt>erty. 

We  constantly  hear  people  say  that  1956 
will  be  a  year  of  piresidentlai  elections.  That 
is  not  true.  It  is  a  year  of  presidential  and 
congressional  elections.  We  must  never  for- 
get that  our  vote  for  Members  of  Confess 
is  at  least  as  important  as  our  vote  for  Pres- 
ident. In  fact,  some  people  believe  the  vote 
for  Congress  is  more  Important  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  liberty  than  the  presidential  vote. 
Por  years  now  we  have  been  listening  to 
attempts  to  glorify  the  Presidency  and  change 
it  into  an  office  never  envisioned  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  This  was  obvious 
under  President  Pranklin  Roosevelt,  but  it 
continued  under  President  Truman  and 
President  Eisenhower.  The  President  is  pic- 
tured as  an  indispensable  man.  He  is  cred- 
ited with  sole  responslbUlty  for  decisions 
and  achievements  that  a  superman  could  not 
make.  He  Is  protected  against  (S'ltlclsm.  He 
Is  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  guards,  her- 
alded by  pomp  and  clrcvmistance. 

The  office  is  being  changed  from  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  office  of  first  citizen  of 
the  Republic  into  a  European  office  much 
more  like  the  early  Roman  Emperors. 

I  do  not  hold  our  Presidents  responsible 
for  this  transformation.  I  am  not  sure  they 
realize  the  change  or  like  what  they  see. 
This  glamorizing  of  the  Presidency  Is  the 
work  of  that  bureaucratic  elite  which  wants 
to  rule  the  United  States  in  the  protecting 
shadow  of  a  loved  and  trusted  symbol. 
Kings,  emperors,  and  fuehrers  are  built  up 
by  ambitious  power  seekers  who  could  not 
be  elected  to  office  themselves.  Our  power 
seekers  try  to  make  our  Chief  Executive  into 
a  monarch  and  our  sober  constitutional  ex- 
ecutive branch  into  a  glamorous  imperial 
household,  in  which  they  will  wield  the 
hidden  powers. 

What  becomes  of  Congress  while  this 
glamorizing  of  the  Chief  Executive  is  going 
on?  We  know  the  answer  to  that.  They 
dare  not  abolish  the  Congress.  Instead.  Con- 
gress is  to  l>e  given  every  opportunity  to 
make  the  imimportant  decision  with  a  great 
show  of  conferences  and  consultations,  but 
all  really  Important  decisions  are  to  be  made 
secretly  by  the  elite  in  the  executive  branch. 
This  Is  the  essence  of  the  stru^le  over  the 
Bricker  amendment. 

You  remember  the  Senate  was  asked  with 
B  great  show  of  consultation  to  pass  the  For- 
mosa resolution  permitting  the  President  to 
decide  how  to  defend  Formosa.  The  reso- 
lution was,  of  coiu'se,  meaningless.  For  the 
short  run,  the  President  already  had  the 
power  to  support  our  Armed  Forces  If  they 
were  attacked,  and,  for  the  long  run.  Con- 
gress could  not  delegate  its  constitutional 
duty  to  vote  on  any  declaration  of  war. 
Congress  was  never  told  the  Important  facts 
,  In  the  story.  Did  the  resolution  cover  Que- 
moy  and-Matsu?  -  We  do  not  know.  Did  it 
mean  we  should  adopt  the  only  possible  miU- 
tary  strategy  and  bomb  the  staging  areas  of 
the  Red  Chinese  on  the  mainUnd  if  they 
struck  against  the  islands?  We  do  not  know. 
Congress  was  never  told. 

But  we  still  have  not  answered  our  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  Congress?  What  Is  iU 
constitutional  role? 

We  say  lightly  that  Congress  "makes  the 
laws."  But  what  does  that  mean?  It  means. 
I  think,  something  quite  simple.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  spends  bilUons  of  doUars.  It 
has  millions  of  employees.  It  has  the  power 
of  arrest,  and  its  own  JaiU.  These  Jails  are 
controUed  by  the  Executive — ^not  by  the 
courts.  But  what  keeps  the  reign  on  the  Ex- 
excutlve?  Who  is  to  manage  the  managers? 
The  answer  is  this — under  the  Constitu« 
tlon.  Congress  doles  out  our  tax  money  to 
the  executive  agencies,  and  it  says  that  the 


executive  branch  can  tise  that  money  if  it 
spends  the  money  not  for  what  it  likes  to  do 
but  only  for  those  things  which  the  people 
want  done.  Most  of  the  laws  which  Con- 
gress passes  are  concerned  with  saying  what 
the  Government  may  do  and  what  it  may 
not  do,  with  your  money.  Laws  on  educa- 
tion or  commerce  or  foreign  aid  ot  railroads. 
usuaUy  say  what  Government  agencies  can 
or  cannot  spend  your  money  for.  In  aU  our 
history,  the  American  people  never  permitted 
their  Government  to  take  their  money,  ex- 
cept as  they  spend  it  for  what  the  people 
wanted  done.  Since  the  voters  cannot  coma 
to  Washington  themselves,  and  say  what 
the  Government  may  do.  they  send  their 
representatives  to  Washington  to  act  as 
their  agents.  Congress  is  the  councU  of 
these  agents  who  represent  the  opinion  of 
the  citizens  In  one  district. 

The  colonists  expressed  this  demand  in 
their  insistence  on  "no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation." They  meant  that  If  they  could 
not  send  representatives  to  decide  In  coun- 
cil how  their  tax-money  was  to  be  spent, 
they  would  not  pay  taxes.  When  the  choice 
was  forced  on  them,  they  were  ready  to  die 
rather  than  to  have  their  money  taken  from 
them  for  purpoees  they  had  not  chosen.  The 
colonists  knew — what  we  forget — that  their 
taxes  were  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  and  any 
government  which  could  spend  their  earn- 
ings without  their  consent  was  imposing  % 
species  of  slavery. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  Americana 
of  today,  after  175  years  of  freedom,  to  be- 
lieve this  simple  fact.  Any  government 
which  takes  our  money  and  spends  It  for 
anything  except  what  we,  the  citizens,  teU 
them  to  do,  is  reestablishing  slavery.  Any 
executive  establishment  which  belittles  or 
bypasses  the  Congress,  which  decides  for  it- 
self what  it  will  spend  your  money  for,  la 
reestablishing   t3rranny. 

If  our  purpose  Is  to  preserve  our  liberty,  it 
is  not  nearly  so  Imixirtant  to  have  a  strong 
President  as  it  Is  to  have  a  strong  Congress. 
Congressional  elections  are  a  nationwide 
proxy  battle.  You  remember  the  national 
interest  that  was  aroused  recently  in  the 
proxy  battle  for  control  of  Montgomery  Ward, 
and  earlier  of  the  New  York  Central.  When 
important  questions  are  at  stake,  the  ap- 
parently indifferent  stockholders  suddenly 
care  very  greatly  who  are  to  be  their 
managers. 

What  are  the  stakes  In  the  nationwide 
proxy  battle  which  we  caU  the  congressional 
elections  of  1956? 

I  si>oke  at  length  in  Congress  last  month 
to  call  attention  to  the  coUapse  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you.  at  this  point, 
of  the  frightening  danger  we  face  because, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  plotters 
are  making  fantastic  gains  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  while  our  foreign  poUcymakers 
in  the  executive  branch  carry  on  with  your 
money  and  mine,  a  vast  nationwide  propa- 
ganda, that  all  will  be  weU.  The  Secretary 
of  State  says  he  has  brought  xis  to  the  brink, 
again  and  again,  but  by  his  masterly  gym- 
nastics, he  has  wheeled  at  Just  the  right 
moment,  and  avoided  going  over  the  edge. 
This  picture  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  like  the  famous  king  of 
Ftance.  leading  this  country  up  the  hill  to 
the  brink,  and  then  down  again,  is  supposed 
to  reasstire  us.  It  is  supposed  to  prove  that 
the  bureaucratic  elite  has  some  mysterious 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  Communists 
which  the  rest  of  us  do  not  share. 

To  me  it  Is  a  shocking  spectacle  to  think 
that  an  American  Secretary  of  State  would 
descend  to  explaining  his  foreign  policy  by 
giving  a  special  interview  to  a  magazine 
which  has  been  called  an  administration 
house  organ,  and  picturing  himself  as  a  great 
f  eUow  because  he  has  more  gymnastic  tricks 
than  the  leaders  of  the  other  side. 
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Tb  me  rach  a  plctura  Is  na\ue«tlng.  X 
think  of  the  months  snd  yesrs  our  young 
men  spent  flghUng.  half  way  round  the 
wjrtd.  In  the  Mtter  cold,  on  the  slopes  of 
mouxrtatn  crags,  because  w«  had  a  Secretary 
of  State  who  was  so  smart  he  did  not  need 
to  listen  to  the  American  people.  I  remem- 
ber the  dally  casualty  lists  from  the  Korean 
War.  I  remember  the  days  when  I  listened. 
at  hearings  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee to  the  stories  of  brave  men  who 
spent  1  year.  3  years,  nearly  S  years  in 
Chinese  prison  camps,  tortured  by  Chinese 
Communist  experts  in  torture,  becavise  we 
had  a  Secretary  of  State  who  said  Fonnoea 
was  not  Important  to  American  security,  and 
the  Secretary  had  an  advisor  named  Owen 
LattUnore  who  said  ws  it'o'iif'  let  Korea  fall, 
but  not  let  It  look  as  tf  we  pushed  her. 

Tou  know,  and  I  know,  we  are  not  playing 
tick-tack-toe  with  the  leaders  in  the  Krem- 
lin.   It  Is  lUe  or  death  for  our  country. 

While  our  present  Secretary  of  State  says 
he  was  leading  us  to  the  brink,  what  were 
we  really  doing  to  halt  the  Communist  of- 
fensive?   I  can  give  you  a  simple  formula. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  nations  in  Eu- 
rope— firm  antl-Communlst  nations,  soft 
antl-Communlst  nations,  and  antl-Commu- 
nlst nations  which  are  captive  satellites  of 
the  Communist  empire.  Our  policy  is  to 
drag  our  feet  In  every  effort  to  help  the  firm 
antl-Communlst  nations  of  Europe — Ger- 
Bi*ny.  Spain.  Austria.  Greece.  Turkey  We 
have  given  vast  sums  of  money  and  tailored 
our  policies  to  help  the  soft  antl-Communlst 
nations  like  Prance.  Italy,  and.  if  you  wUl. 
TugosUvia.  What  did  we  tell  the  antl- 
Communlst  people  of  the  satelliUs  when  we 
agreed  to  accept  the  status  quo  In  Europe: 
that  is,  to  do  nothing?  Ws  told  them  there 
was  no  more  hope  for  them.  At  the  Oeneva 
conferences  our  Government  leaders  ap- 
peared In  the  center  of  the  world  spotlight. 
shaking  hands  with  the  blocd-stalned  lead- 
ers of  communism.  But  that  carefully 
stage-managed  spectacle  of  surrender  had  a 
most  sinister  effect.  The  Communlste  and 
their  allies  stage-managed  the  conferences  to 
show  the  firm  antl-Communlst  leaders  their 
flght  was  lost,  because  America  had  aban- 
doned them. 

Kow  let  us  test  "our  formula  on  our  Asia 
policy.  What  do  we  find?  The  same  three 
policies.  We  are  most  kind  and  gentle  to 
soft  antl-Communlst  nations  like  India  and 
Bxirma.  We  are  harsh  and  unsympathetic 
to  firm  antl-Communlst  nations  like  Korea. 
which  is  wrestling  with  cruel  postwar  infla- 
tion. And  our  State  Department  has  im- 
posed on  free  China  and  free  Korea  terms 
for  military  aid  which  make  It  impoeslble  for 
the  patriots  of  either  nation  to  free  their 
enslaved  people  and  regain  their  homeland. 
It  is  as  if  the  French  in  our  Revolutionary 
War  had  given  us  military  aid.  and  said  we 
could  use  it  to  hold  Valley  Forge  but  we  must 
make  no  effort  to  recapture  Boston  or  New 
Tork  or  Philadelphia. 

In  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  In 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  written  by 
Joseph  Harsch.  we  have  another  story  of  our 
atate  Department  policy,  which  is  a  startling 
contrast  to  that  In  Life. 

In  the  Monitor.  Mr.  Dulles  U  credited  with 
•  poUcy  called  disengafement.  Thu  Is  a 
term  used  by  Owen  Lattlmore  to  indicate 
tlMt  «•  are  to  drop  antl-Communlst  nations 
but  not  tot  It  look  as  U  ve  puslMd  them. 

AMordlag  to  the  Monitor.  Mr.  Dulles  has 
disengaged  himself  from  free  China  by  tying 
China  up  In  a  mutual  aid  treaty.  He  is 
alee  dlesngaglnf  himself  from  ttoe  rearma- 
ment of  Oermany,  as  he  did  from  Austria. 
Me  la  vlttadrawlnff  American  power  from  all 
the  poAnts  on  the  frontier  of  freedom  where 
we  eontaet  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  Oeneva  we  pioinieert  not  to  engage  the 
SoTlet  Union  at  the  center  of  Its  power  by 
promising  not  to  use  the  atom  bomb.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  disengaging  ourselves 


from  the  periphery  of  Soviet  power  by  a  se- 
ries of  planned  retlremente  around  the  world. 
What  then  do  the  Communists  have  to  fear? 
They  have  stepped  up  their  timeUble  of 
subversions  all  over  the  w<wld. 

Isnt  it  fantastic  that  our  Secretary  of 
State  should  be  engaged  in  a  policy  of 
planned  retreat  to  an  ever-narrowing  circle 
of  Influence,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  planning  continuous  expansions 
to  ever-widening  circles  of  Influence  over 
what  was  the  free  world?  Could  our  fifth 
column  hsve  planned  It  that  way? 

Now.  there  Is  a  world  of  difference  between 
the  Secretary  Dulles  of  Life  magazine,  con- 
stantly galloping  up  to  the  brink,  and  the 
Secretary  Dulles  of  the  Monitor,  constantly 
moving  our  forces  backward  as  the  Soviet 
power  advances.  But  I  wonder  if  the  riddle 
can  be  explained  this  way.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  Is  s  paper  for  the  Intellectu- 
als. Life  magazine  Is  for  the  crowd. 
Could  It  be  that  Mr.  Dulles  Intentionally  set 
himself  up  as  a  martial  figure  leading  the 
embattled  legions  of  antlcommunlsm  to  the 
brink,  as  a  way  to  fool  the  people,  while 
his  real  policy  was  revealed  to  the  small 
group  of  Intellectuals  working  for  a  great 
collectlvist  one  world,  in  which  we  shall 
sink  to  the  level  of  a  despised  and  looted 
province? 

Now  we  can  turn  back  to  the  problem  with 
which  we  started.  How  can  patriota  stop 
this  planned  retreat? 

I  say  to  you  that  no  President  and  no  one 
In  the  executive  branch  can  end  the  power 
of  this  dual  government  of  the  United 
Stetes  which  talks  sntlcommunUm  but  si- 
lently, secretly,  carries  on  a  planned  retreat 
before  the  Communist  advance. 

Congress  alone  can  save  the  Bepubllc.  be- 
cause Congress  has  the  ultimate  power,  the 
power  of  the  purse.  Congress  can  tell  the 
executive  branch  it  must  amputete  every 
person  and  every  agency  which  serves  this 
dual  goveriunent.  or  Congress  will  not  glvs 
it  your  money  to  spend. 

But  we  have  one  more  problem.  Congress 
can  restrain  the  executive  branch  but  who 
can  make  Congress  decide  to  do  it.  to  safe- 
guard America? 

The  answer  is  you.  the  people.  Tou  siul 
only  you  can  make  Congress  cut  all  collec- 
tivism and  one-worldlsm  out  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  But  we  are  not  quite  finished 
yet. 

Tou  hsve  no  power  over  Congress  here. 
Tou  have  no  power  over  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington. There  is  only  one  place  where  you 
have  Influence  over  Congress.  That  Is  in 
your  congressional  district. 

It  was  the  Intention  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  that  the  legislative  branch  should 
speak  for  local,  not  centralised  opinion.  The 
king  and  his  court  spoke  for  the  center. 
The  lovers  of  liberty  knew  they  had  to  pre- 
serve the  Interest  and  influence  of  every  sep- 
arate ares  of  the  Nation  in  policymaking. 

This  does  not  mean  st  all  that  the  Con- 
gress speaks  only  for  local  tntersste.  Quite 
the  contrsry.  It  mesne  that  every  local 
citizen  should  hsvs  a  voice  In  ths  msking 
of  national  policy.  It  means  national  policy 
shall  not  be  mads  by  an  elite,  as  the  elite 
propoees. 

I  lleten  to  many  peopto  who  toll  me  we 
can  restore  constitutional  government  only 
tf  we  elect  this  man  or  that  man  for  Presi- 
dent. 

Some  of  them  hope  to  reform  the  lUpubll- 
can  Party  betereen  Pebruary  and  Norsmbsr 
of  19M.  Some  expect  to  reform  the  Demo- 
eratle  Party.  Some  dream  of  starting  a  new 
party  with  a  few  month*  work. 

Bemembsr  just  one  fact.  Tou  cannot 
elect  a  President  unlem  you  can  win  over 
about  M  mllUon  votes.  Tou  oan  sleet  a 
Member  of  Congress  if  you  can  win  ovsr  a 
few  thousand  votes.  Tou  can  elect  a  Sena- 
tor If  you  can  win  over  a  small  fraction  of 
the  Presidential  vote. 


I  say  to  you  thai  we  diall  never  restore 

the  Constitution  and  make  a  Arm  wall  of 
resistence  to  communism,  unless  we  have  a 
firm  pro-American.  antl-Communlst  Con- 
gress. But  I  say  further  that  ws  shall  never 
have  a  firm  pro-American  and  antl-Commu- 
nlst Congress,  until  the  pro-Americans  of 
both  parties  are  firmly  in  control  of  their 
own  congressional  di&trlcta  and  senatorial 
elections.  Every  gain  we  make  In  congres- 
sional elections  counte.  When  the  support- 
ers of  the  Constitution  are  acUvely  In  con- 
trol in  half  the  congressional  dlstricte  and 
senatorial  elections,  the  victory  is  won. 

Tou  do  not  elect  a  RepresenUtlve  or  a 
Senator  on  election  day.  Tou  elect  him 
every  day  in  the  yetf  before  he  is  elected 
and  every  day  In  the  year  after  he  is  electsd. 
and  in  the  following  years,  \intil  he  comes 
up  again  for  reelection. 

I  say  to  you  that  every  congressional  dis- 
trict, every  senstorlal  election.  Is  Important 
to  the  collectlvist  one-world  pro-Commu- 
nlste.  for  365  days  out  of  every  year.  If  your 
congressional  district,  snd  your  senatorial 
district,  are  not  Importent  to  you.  you  hava 
lost  the  war  before  you  begin  to  fight. 

I  wish  I  cotild  tell  you  simply  that  we  can 
save  the  country  by  electing  Republicans  to 
Congress.  But  that  is  absurd.  It  Is  saying 
the  Communlste  are  not  smart  enough  to 
borrow  the  Republican  label  to  elect  their 
best  men  or  to  seduce  weak  men  on  our  slds 
who  cannot  go  It  alone,  or  want  to  be-  on 
the  winning  side. 

Vi't  cannot  uphold  the  Constitution,  un- 
less we  restore  p>o!ltlcal  power  enough  In 
the  hands  of  consiltutlonallste.  We  cnn  do 
that  only  if  we  recapture  our  congressional 
and  senatorUl  dUtrtcto.  If  the  pollUcal 
power  which  believes  In  constitutional  liber- 
ty, permlte  Itself  to  grow  weaker  than  the 
political  power  which  Is  undermining  the 
Constitution,  then  our  Constitution  will  be 
only  a  memory. 

I  give  you  one  slogan  for  1956.  It  Is  not 
th*  whole  strstegy  but  It  is  the  first  step.  I 
say  to  you.  "Put  none  but  constltutionsllste 
on  guard  in  Congress." 

If  you  cars  sbout  our  country,  you  mmt 
go  into  your  primary  campaign  armed  with 
knowledge  of  your  district  and  make  sure 
only  a  true  constitutionalist  is  nominated 
on  your  ticket. 

Work  with  your  Democratic  friends  to  do 
the  same  In  their  primaries. 

Then  let  the  true  constltutlonallsls  In 
both  parties  work  together  to  defeat  any 
collectlvist  on  either  party.  In  dlstricte 
where  the  coUectlvlsU  are  strong  enough  to 
nominate  a  lefiwluger  on  both  tlckeU.  elect 
the  weaker  one.  There  can  be  no  party  loy- 
alty which  requires  that  you  strengthen  your 
party  by  electing  a  man  indifferent  to  the 
Constitution  because  he  carries  your  banner 
to  hide  his  purpose. 

Let  us  first  of  all  recapture  our  congres- 
slonsl  districts.  Let  us  make  our  congres- 
sional dlstricte  snd  then  our  States  into 
political  fortressss  in  which  collectivism  can- 
not get  or  keep  a  foothold.  Let  these  strong 
and  vigorous  dlstricte  send  strong  and  vig- 
orous pro-Americans  to  Congrem  and  work 
to  ksep  them  there. 

Then  we  shsll  hava  an  Instrument  by 
which  Congress  can  otice  again  renew  Ite 
ancient  power  to  stend  guard  tnn  the  earn- 
Ings  of  ottr  people,  and  bar  th*  ambttioue 
in  Oovemment  from  using  one  dollar  of  tag 
money  for  any  purposes  esoept  those  which 
will  make  otjr  country  strong  and  great. 

Put  nons  but  eonstltutlonallste  on  guard 
In  Congress  and  ws  shall  have  no  dlflktilty 
In  safsguardlng  our  country  against  that 
dual  govenunent  which  has  been  so  bril- 
liantly succsesful  In  letting  our  strength 
leak  away  while  ths  Communlste  advance. 

Put  nons  but  eonstltutlonallste  on  guard 
in  Congress.  Then  the  patrloto  In  Congrem 
csn  say  as  s  patriot  once  said  to  the  gang- 
sters  sbroad.   "Tou   can   havs   millions   for 


defense  of  our  eountry  but  you  eamot  have 
a  penny  of  our  earnings  to  destroy  that  lib- 
erty which  Is  the  dierlshed  poasseslon  at  our 
people  and  the  only  hope  of  the  world." 


ArcUusIiop  Joseph  Bens  of  Prsfoe 
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or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  jsaarr 

m  TBS  HOU8B  OP  RSPBaSBRTATIVBB 

Thursday.  March  8.  tf58 

Ur.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  s  baaie 
policy  of  the  Communists  in  their  suhju- 
gation  of  the  Inm  Curtain  countries  has 
been  the  attempt  to  eliminate  the  wor- 
ship of  Ood  and  to  replace  it  with  the 
doctrines  of  Marxist-Leninist  ideology. 
The  Soviets  recognized  that  commoniam 
and  religion  were  incompatible  and  that 
complete  control  of  the  satellite  cotm- 
tries  was  impossible  unless  the  church 
was  made  subeervient  to  the  state.  In 
an  endeavor  to  accomplish  these  ends, 
campaigns  of  antireligious  propaganda, 
and  the  liquidation  of  the  clergy  were  ini- 
tiated In  these  oppressed  countries  to 
assure  complete  sovietization. 

CnehosloTakia  offers  an  infamous  ex- 
ample of  the  tactics  employed  by  the 
Kremlin  In  its  ruthteas  attempt  to  make 
the  church  servile  to  the  state.  The  at- 
tack was  concentrated  on  Archbishop 
Beran.  the  moral  authority  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Prague.  Czechoslovakia. 
The  archbishop  had  constantly  fought 
for  the  maintenance  of  religious  rights 
and  freedom  for  the  Czech  people.  He 
had  previous  experience  with  totalitarian 
terror  tactics  against  religion  when  he 
resisted  Nazi  interference  in  church  af- 
fairs. This  struggle  against  Hitler  cul- 
minated in  his  internment  in  the  Dachau 
concentration  camp  in  1042  where  he  re- 
mained until  liberated  by  American 
troops  in  1045.  After  the  war.  he  re- 
turned to  Prague  only  to  face  still  an- 
other tjrranny  befrinnint;  with  the  Com- 
munist coup  in  1048.  Since  then  he  has 
continued  his  valiant  struggle  for  re- 
ligious and  human  rights  against  the 
atheistic  Kremlin. 

In  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  church 
as  a  threat  to  Communist  control  of  the 
country,  the  Reds  instituted  an  intense 
policy  of  sovietization.  All  church  prop- 
erty was  confiscated  and  Uie  clergy  was 
made  subservient  to  the  state:  the  Cath- 
olic press,  church-sponsored  schools,  and 
religious  onrantwtions  were  suppressed; 
and  arrests  and  deportation  of  priests 
and  religious  leaders  were  numerous. 

Despite  thefe  Intolerable  eondlttont. 
Archbishop  Beran  refuted  to  sell  his  soul 
to  the  godless  Commimlsts.  He  resisted 
the  Conmtmisi  inroads  on  the  Catholie 
Church  and  eourageously  announced 
that  the  Communists  were  atteraptliiff  to 
undermine  the  church  and  supplement  it 
with  the  atheistic  Meokwy  of  Marxism. 
In  a  pastoral  letter  he  demanded  that 
the  Communists  discontinue  their  sys- 
tematic attacks  on  the  church. 

The  Conynunlsts,  cognizant  that  the 
archbishop  was  an  obstacle  to  complete 
control  of  the  coimtry,  retaliated  with  a 


series  of  false  accusations  against  him 
which  resulted  in  his  naprisonment  in 
December  ot  1040  and  eventuany  in  his 
banishment  from  his  diocese  in  March 
1051.  According  to  latest  reports,  his 
whereabouts  is  still  unknown. 

Archbishop  Beran  is  a  symbol  of  the 
eourageuos  struggle  against  atheistic 
bolshevism  which  still  exists  in  the  satel- 
lite countries.  This  persevering  resLst- 
anee  is  tangible  proof  that  godless  ideol- 
ogy which  teaches  devotion  to  the  state 
will  never  supplant  man's  belief  in  the 
worship  of  Ood,  and  his  innate  concern 
for  Individual  rights  and  the  dignity  of 
the  human  being. 


terests  Into  believing  that  anyone  what- 
soever is  trying  to  destroy  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  we  have  "come  to  fulfill,  not  to 
destroy  the  law." 
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Mr.  SILER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  a  biU  (H.  R.  4«27) 
seeking  to  ban  the  advertising  of  alco- 
holic beverages  in  interstate  cmnmerce. 
Hearings  have  already  been  held  on  the 
bill  and  I  find  that  about  the  only  serious 
objection  to  my  bill  appears  to  be  baaed 
upon  a  fear  of  its  possible  infringement 
upon  the  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed 
Americans  by  our  Constitution. 

Now  freedom  of  speech  is  certainly  a 
cherished  and  valued  Uberty  that  all  of 
us  would  continuously  preserve  as  a 
goodly  heritage  for  ourselves  and  our 
children.  But  there  is  not.  and  never  has 
been,  any  freedom  of  speech  transcend- 
ing the  moral  health  and  salutary 
climate  of  our  sacred  homes  and  grow- 
ing families.  I  was  quite  interested  to 
read  recently  what  Blackstone,  the  great 
architect  of  English  and  American  juris- 
prudence, had  to  say  about  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  is  tantamount  of  course  to 
freedom  of  speech,  almost  2  centuries 
ago.  He  said,  in  defining  what  the  fore- 
fathers mezni  by  liberty  of  the  press, 
that  it  did  not  consist  of  "laying  no  pre- 
vious restraints  upon  publicationa,  and 
not  in  freedom  fr<mi  censure  for  crim- 
inal matter  when  published.  Every  free 
man  has  an  undoubted  right  to  lay  what 
sentiments  he  pleases  before  the  public; 
but  if  he  publishes  what  is  improper, 
mischievous  or  illegal,  he  must  take  the 
consequences  of  his  own  temerity."  In 
other  words,  says  Blackstone.  a  person's 
oral  or  written  tpeech  Is  subject  to  un- 
doubted restriction  by  the  police  power 
that  exists  for  the  constant  protection  of 
the  moral  health  of  the  community,  re- 
gardleis  of  that  outstanding  and  con- 
tinuous basic  freedom  of  speech  vouch- 
safed to  a  free  people  "voder  constitu- 
tional heritage  and  ancient  tradition  of 
the  past. 

Freedom  of  speech?  Tea.  Police 
power  regulation,  restriction  and  super- 
vision? Always.  The  two  go  together 
under  the  ConstltuUdh.  Neither  Is  ex- 
clusive unto  itself .  This  Is  the  American 
way  and  the  constitutional  way.  Do  not 
be  deceived  or  misled  by  the  boose  In- 
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Mr.  WTTJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  1  (a> 
of  the  bill  will  amend  the  last  sentence 
of  section  1  <a)  of  the  existing  kiw  so 
that  loans  for  improvements,  including 
housing  and  other  farm  buildings,  may 
be  made  to  all  el^ble  applicants  rather 
than  to  only  existing  borrowers  under 
title  I  of  the  act,  as  this  section  is  now 
Umited.  This  latter  change  will  also 
make  this  section  consistent  with  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  second  part  of 
the  proviso  of  section  1  (c). 

19ection  1  (b)  of  the  existing  act  will 
be  amended  so  as  to  be  consistent  with 
the  proposed  changes  in  1  (a)  by  includ- 
ing the  present  owners  of  farms  among 
Uiose  eligible  for  assistance  imder  this 
title  and  by  requiring  that  the  applicant 
has  received  a  substantial  portion  of 
his  income  from  farming  instead  of  the 
major  portion  as  now  required. 

The  changes  proposed  in  section  1  (c) 
will  provide  authority  to  make  loans  for 
repair  and  improvement  on  those  farms 
which  are  less  than  family-type  units 
which  constitute  the  residence  of  the 
owner-operator,  if  income  from  outside 
sources,  plus  income  from  the  farm,  will 
warrant  the  making  of  such  loans. 

Section  2  (b)  will  replace  the  existing 
eligibility  requirement  that  an  applicant 
be  unable  to  secure  credit  at  rates  not 
exceeding  5  percent  per  annum  pre- 
vailing in  the  community  with  a  re- 
quirement that  he  be  unable  to  secure 
su^  loans  at  such  reasonable  rates  and 
terms  prevailing  in  the  community. 
The  other  changes  in  this  section,  with 
respect  to  loans  made  under  the  proviso 
of  section  1  (c),  will  establish  as  the 
maximum  amoimt  of  such  a  loan  the  fair 
and  reasonable  value  based  on  normal 
market  value  of  the  farms  constituting 
leas  than  family-type  units.  Loans  on 
famlly-^rpe  farms  would  continue  to  be 
based  on  the  earning  capacity  of  ths 
farm.  Por  a  unit  that  is  less  than  a 
full-time  farming  operation,  factors 
otber  than  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
farm  generaOr  influence  its  yalue; 
therefore,  a  normal  market  value  deter- 
mination provides  a  better  basis  ior  ap- 
praising such  a  farm. 

The  changes  which  win  be  made  in 
the  first  sentence  of  section  3  (a)  are 
necessary  to  correlate  this  section  with 
the  proposed  additional  authority.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  amend  this  section  by 
f»titpinftting  the  second  sentence  which 
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requlTM  that  no  loan  shall  be  made  In 
exceaa  of  the  average  value  of  the  effi- 
cient family-type  farm  units  in  the 
county.  Loans  will  still  be  limited  to 
farms  that  are  not  larger  than  family- 
size  units  and  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  certified  by  the  coun- 
ty committee  under  section  2  <b) . 

Section  1  (f>  of  the  bill  will  amend 
section  12  (b)  of  the  act  to  increase 
from  $100  million  to  $125  million  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  mortgages  or  loans 
which  may  be  insured  under  title  I  in 
any  one  fiscal  year.  This  change  is  in 
antleliMition  of  an  increased  volume  of 
loans  under  the  additional  proposed  au- 
thority. 

The  change  proposed  in  section  1  (g) 
of  the  bill  will  eliminate  the  present  limi- 
tation of  insured  loans  to  those  not  ex- 
ceeding 90  percent  of  the  fair  and  rea- 
sonable value  of  farms.  The  90  percent 
limitation  has  operated  to  prevent  assist- 
ance by  means  of  insured  loans  to  many 
applicants,  otherwise  eligible,  who  are 
unable  to  provide  the  balance  of  the  cost 
of  the  farm  and  its  improvements.  Ex- 
perience with  direct  loans  has  demon- 
strated that  sound  loans  can  be  made  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  the  farm.  The  proposed  lan- 
guage of  the  new  section  12  (c)  (5>  will 
also  make  this  provision  consistent  with 
the  changes  made  in  section  2  (b)  relat- 
ing to  the  determination  of  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  less  than  family  size 
units. 

Section  1  (h>  would  modify  section  12 
<e>  <2)  in  order  to  avoid  the  insertion  of 
legislative  language  in  the  appropriation 
acts  authorizing  the  use  of  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  insurance  charges  for  any 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration.  As  the  act  is  now 
worded,  funds  so  collected  could  be  used 
only  in  connection  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  relating  to  mortgage  insurance. 
Without  the  modifications  contained  in 
appropriation  acts  in  the  past,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  each  employee 
to  keep  track  of  the  amount  of  his  time 
spent  on  the  mortgage  insurance  work  so 
that  it  could  be  charged  against  this  sum. 

Section  1  (i)  will  amend  section  16  (a> 
so  as  to  add  authority  to  insure  loans 
which  will  be  subordinate  to  an  out- 
Standing  first  lien.  Second  mortgages 
running  to  the  Government  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  mortgage  insurance  fund  would 
be  taken  in  connection  with  such  loans. 
An  additional  sentence  is  also  proposed 
so  that  loans  insured  under  section  16 
(a)  will  be  controlled  by  limits  compar- 
able to  second  mortgage  direct  loans  as 
provided  in  the  proposed  section  3(a). 

Section  1  (J)  will  add  a  new  section  17 
which  will  provide  the  Secretary  with 
temporary  authority  during  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  to  make  and  insiu%  loans 
solely  for  refinancing  existing  indebted- 
ness of  farmers  who  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  the  amended  act.  The  total 
of  such  refinancing  loans  Insured  in  any 
fiscal  year  would  be  limited  to  $50 
million. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  will  amend  the 
title  of  title  n  of  the  act  from  "Produc- 
tion and  Subsistence  Loans"  to  "Oper- 
ating Loans."  The  new  title  is  believed 
to  be  more  dscrlptlve  and  more  under- 
standable. 


The  proposed  new  section  21  (a)  in- 
volves the  following  changes: 

First.  Loans  will  be  authorized  to  oper- 
ators of  family-type  farms,  and  to  oper- 
ators of  less  than  family-type  farms 
whose  farms  are  of  sufficient  size  to  pro- 
duce income  which,  with  income  from 
other  sources,  will  enable  the  operators 
to  pay  necessary  operating  costs  and  the 
amounts  which  will  become  due  on  their 
loans.  This  change  is  proposed  to  per- 
mit the  correlation  of  the  operating  loan 
program  with  other  efforts  being  made 
to  assist  low-income  farmers  and  to  pro- 
vide credit  in  designated  nu^  develop- 
ment areas. 

Second.  Section  21  <h>  will  be 
amended  to  substitute  a  $10,000  limita- 
tion on  the  total  outstanding  principal 
indebtedness  of  a  borrower  under  this 
section  for  the  present  $7,000  restriction 
on  an  initial  operating  loan  to  a  bor- 
rower. In  addition,  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  annual  appropriation 
for  loans  under  this  section  may  be  used 
for  larger  loans  which  would  not  exceed 
a  total  principal  indebtedness  at  any  one 
time  of  $20,000. 

Third.  The  maximum  term  of  loans, 
including  renewals  or  extensions,  would 
be  changed  by  section  21  (c)  from  7  years 
to  10  years. 

Fourth.  The  following  change  will  be 
made  in  the  continuous  indebtedness 
limitation  of  section  21  (d> .  which  makes 
a  borrower  under  this  section  ineligible 
for  further  loans  unless  he  has  liquidated 
his  indebtedness  within  7  years.  In  Jus- 
tifiable cases  due  to  causes  beyond  the 
borrowers  control,  the  loan  could  be  re- 
newed or  extended  for  a  total  period  of 
not  longer  than  10  years  from  the  date 
it  was  made,  and  additional  loans  could 
be  made  during  the  extended  period. 
Section  21  (d)  also  will  eliminate  the 
present  requirement  that  debts  incurred 
prior  to  November  1.  1946.  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  determination  as  to 
whether  the  borrower  has  liquidated  his 
indebtedness  under  this  section  on  and 
after  November  1,  1953.  Some  persons 
who  are  still  farming  and  who  need  fur- 
ther credit  assistance  have  never  been 
able  to  fully  pay  their  indebtedness 
under  the  Resettlement  and  Farm  Se- 
ciu-ity  Administration  program.s.  The 
present  language  is  ambiguous  with  re- 
spect to  whether  such  persons  have  fully 
liquidated  their  indebtedness  if  such 
debts  have  been  settled  without  payment 
of  the  entire  principal  and  interest  either 
before  or  after  November  1,  1953. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  contains  amend- 
ments to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  making  and  servicing 
loans  under  titles  I  and  n.  including 
compromise  powers,  use  of  county  com- 
mittees, sale  of  surplus  acquired  security 
property,  availability  of  other  credit  at 
5  percent  interest,  and  the  authority  to 
deal  with  security  property. 

First.  Sections  <a)  will  amend  section 
41  (g)  of  the  act  by  extending  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  com- 
promise, adjust,  and  reduce  claims  and 
modify  the  terms  of  contracts  to  those 
entered  into  or  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  under  any  of  its  pro- 
grams. While  most  of  the  claims  ad- 
ministered by  this  agency  are  covered 


by  the  present  language,  claims  arising 
under  the  Water  Facilities  Act.  the 
Wheeler-Case  Act.  the  flood  and  wind- 
storm appropriations,  and  the  emergency 
loan  provisions  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  administrative  settlement  authori- 
ties applicable  to  claims  under  this  act. 

The  proposed  change  in  section  41  <g) 
<1>  will  remove  the  $10,000  limit  on 
claims  that  may  be  settled  by  the  Secre- 
tary. This  proposed  change  would  ex- 
pedite the  settlement  of  claims  in  excess 
of  $10,000.  and  provide  a  uniform  basis 
for  settling  all  claims  arising  out  of 
transactions  under  any  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Farmers'  Home  Adminis- 
tration. The  factors  affecting  the  set- 
tlement of  larger  claims  are  not  suffi- 
ciently different  from  those  of  smaller 
claims  to  justify  special  treatment. 

The  provisions  of  section  41  <g)  (S)  doi 
no  permit  the  release  from  personal  lia- 
bility of  those  operating  loan  borrowers 
who  transfer  or  convey  their  security 
property  in  satisfaction  of  their  indebt- 
edness to  the  Secretary.  Under  the  re- 
vised language,  releases  of  personal  lia- 
bility may  be  made  to  such  borrowers. 
The  changes  in  section  41  (g>  (2)  tB> 
are  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
provisions  of  that  .subsection  to  insured 
mortgage  loans  and  to  less  than  family- 
size  farm  units. 

Section  3  <  a  t  will  also  extend  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  for  cancellation  and 
release  of  claims  regardless  of  amount 
under  certain  restricted  conditions.  At 
present,  claims  of  SlOO  or  less  may  be 
canceled  if  those  conditions  exist.  Un- 
der Public  Law  518,  the  Secretary  has 
concurrent  authority  to  cancel  these 
and  certain  similar  debts  not  exceeding 
$1,000  principal  balance.  With  the  re- 
moval of  the  monetary  limitation  on  the 
cancellation  of  debts  where  the  debtor 
has  no  assets  or  apparent  debt-paying 
ability,  where  the  borrower  is  dejceased 
and  has  left  no  estate,  or  where  he  has 
been  absent  from  his  last  known  ad- 
dress, is  without  known  assets,  and  his 
whereabouts  cannot  be  ascertained  with- 
out undue  expense,  the  bill  will  permit 
such  action  only  after  5  years  instead  of 
the  present  2-  or  3-year  limitations.  It 
is  al.so  proposed  that  claims  of  $150  or 
less  many  be  canceled  if  further  collec- 
tion efforts  would  be  ineffectual  or  un- 
economical. This  change  from  $10  to 
$150  is  prompted  by  comparison  with  the 
costs  of  Litigation  on  such  claims. 

Second.  Section  3  (b)  of  the  bill  will 
permit  the  establishment  of  county  com- 
mittees for  areas  not  necessarily  limited 
to  county  boundaries.  Topography  and 
means  of  communication  between  county 
seats  and  parts  of  some  counties  make 
it  expensive  and  extremely  difficult  to 
limit  uniformly  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  committee  exactly  to  county 
boundaries. 

Third.  Section  3  (c)  of  the  bill  will 
strike  the  words  "as  family-size  farms'* 
from  section  43  (d)  in  order  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  sell  and  acquire  farm 
units  of  less  than  family  tjrpe  to  persons 
who  would  be  eligible  for  the  less  than 
the  family-type  farm  loans  proposed  im- 
der  section  1  on  terms  consistent  with 
the  modified  loan  authority. 

Fourth.  Section  3  (d)  of  ftie  bill  will 
substitute  reasonable  rates  prevailing  in 


the  community  for  the  present  limita- 
tion of  rates  not  exceeding  5  percent 
per  annum  as  a  guide  to  determining 
whether  credit  from  private  or  coopera- 
tive sources  is  available  to  the  applicant 
at  the  time  the  loan  is  made  or  at  the 
time  the  borrower  should  refinance  his 
indebtedness  to  the  Secretary  by  means 
of  such  other  credit. 

Fifth.  Section  1  (c) .  of  the  act  will 
amend  section  51  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  service  mortgages  taken  in  con- 
nection with  insured  loans  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  is  now  authorized  to  serv- 
ice security  for  direct  loans  and  will  ex- 
tend the  authority  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  security,  bid  at  foreclosure  or 
other  sale,  and  the  other  provisions  of 
this  section  to  property  involved  in  loans 
under  any  of  the  acts  administered  by 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration. 
This  section  of  the  act  now  applies  to  all 
of  the  acts  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration  except  the 
credit  sales  accounts  on  water  conser- 
vation and  utilization  projects  trans- 
ferred to  the  agency  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  and  property  which  might 
be  acquired  under  tlie  special  emer- 
gency loans  pursuant  to  Public  Law  727. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  encountered 
by  the  lack  of  authority  to  grant  ease- 
ments of  rights-of-way  for  roads  and 
utilities  while  the  sectnity  property  is 
In  the  possession  of  the  Oovemment. 
The  amended  section  will  provide  that 
authority. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  utmost  pride  that  I  call  attention 
to  the  accomplishments  (>f  an  Iowa,  farm 
girl  from  my  district  who  has  been  hon- 
ored as  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
scientists  in  America's  high  schools. 

Miss  Margaret  Ann  Thorson.  17.  has 
returned  to  her  farm  home  near  Floyd 
and  Charles  City.  Iowa,  after  competing 
In  the  finals  of  the  15th  annual  science 
talent  search  here  in  Waishingtou,  March 
1  through  March  5.  Designed  to  discover 
and  develop  scientiSc  ability  among 
high-school  seniors,  the  science  talent 
search  is  conducted  annually  for  the 
Westinghouse  science  jscholarships  by 
science  clubs  of  Americti  and  is  admin- 
istered by  Science  Service. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  young 
lady  from  a  rural  area  was  selected  as 
one  of  40  finalists  from  among  20,828 
contestants  in  every  State  in  the  Nation. 
She  was  the  only  lowan  to  be  so  honored. 

Miss  Thorson  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Irvin  B.  Thorson,  rural  route 
1.  Charles  City.  She  is  a  senior  student 
at  the  Floyd.  Iowa.  Coinsolidated  High 
School.  I 

She  is  not  interested  In  sdenee  alone. 
&s  a  review  of  the  vaiied  activities  in 


which  ^e  has  participated  will  attest. 
One  of  the  top  students  In  her  class,  she 
plans  to  attend  the  University  of  Iowa  to 
prepare  for  a  career  in  medicine. 

Miss  Thorson  has  been  active  in  4-H 
work,  and  won  the  Floyd  County  4-H 
achievement  award  in  1955.  She  was 
also  honored  last  year  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  tz,  the  out- 
standing student  in  her  American  history 
class. 

She  Is  ooeditor  of  the  Floyd  High 
School  yearbook  and  is  a  feature  writer 
and  proofreader  for  the  school  news- 
paper. She  has  won  the  humorous  read- 
ing title  each  of  her  4  years  in  high 
school. 

Miss  Thorson  can  be  justly  proud  of 
her  achievements.  She  has  demon- 
strated that  a  young  person  from  a  rural 
aree.  is  well  equipped  to  compete  with 
students  from  large  schools  in  metro- 
politan areas.  She  has  brought  honor 
to  her  parents,  her  school,  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  to  the  youth  of  rural  America. 


Ov   Drift   Toward   World   GovenuDdrt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  JENNER 

or  manmA 
DT  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtday.  March  B.  1956 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoMGRXssicNAL  Rkcoro  a  speech  of 
mine  entitled  "Otur  Drift  Toward  World 
Government,"  delivered  at  the  patriotic 
rally  under  the  auspices  of  For  America, 
at  New  York.  February  22,  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

Oui  Dairr  Towaco  Wobu>  Govnuncarr 

Wlien  tta*  War  at  Independence  waa  won. 
General  Washington  realgned  hla  oommls- 
■lon.  bade  his  ofScers  farewell,  and  retired 
to  {Mrtvate  life  at  Mount  Vernon.  Like  the 
Roman  General  Cinclnnatua,  who  returned 
to  his  plow,  Waihlngton  left  a  atandard  of 
devotion  to  the  Republic  which  has  been 
held  high  by  American  military  men  ever 
since. 

Washington  was  soon  called  back  to  pub- 
lic service  In  the  new  Government  of  the 
United  States.  He  saw  In  civil  life  the  same 
danger  of  too  much  power  In  a  few  hands. 
He  knew  the  young  Republic  must  learn  to 
watch  civilian  officials  step  down  at  the 
height  of  their  power,  and  return  to  private 
life,  while  other  men  carried  on  the  work 
they  had  started. 

Washington  announced  his  dedsloD  not  to 
accept  a  third  term  In  words  which  have 
beccHne  Immortal.  In  his  Farewell  Address 
to  the  American  people,  be  gave  his  political 
Ideals  for  the  new  nation,  especially  in  the 
most  hasardous  of  all  decisions,  its  relation 
with  other  countries. 

For  over  125  years  our  people  followed 
the  testament  George  Washington  left  us. 
We  grew  strong  and  pro^Mrous  with  each 
passing  year. 

WB  BAvi  BxnaaatoKKm  om  umspBitDaiicE 


Today  we  have  turned  away  from  Wash- 
ington's advice.  We  are  deeply  enmeshed  la 
entangling  alliances.  We  have  quit  our  own. 
to  stand  on  foreign  ground.    We  have  sur- 


rendered the  decisions  ci  life  and  death  for 
our  country,  to  officials  who  do  not  need  to 
ask  our  approval,  and  to  alien  councils  where 
the  opinions  and  needs  of  other  nations 
carry  more  weight  than  ours. 

This  change  was  not  made  by  amending 
our  Constitution.  It  was  made  chiefly  by  our 
foreign  policy  agencies,  in  the  executive 
branch,  under  the  court  interpretations  of 
treaty  law  and  executive  agreements.  Tou 
remember.  Mr.  Dulles  testified  in  1953  that 
the  State  Department  had  already  entered 
Into  10.000  executive  agreements  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  alone.  How  many  agree- 
ments have  been  made  by  now,  under  all 
our  pacts,  we  cannot  guess. 

WE  BAVS  SXTSEENOXBED  THE  SOVOtnCNTT  OT  TH> 
PEOPLE 

First,  let  us  review,  Iniefly,  the  machinery 
of  government  under  which  we  enjoyed  our 
great  freedom  and  progress.  The  Constitu- 
tion set  up  a  national  agency  to  carry  out  a 
few  responEibilities,  mostly  those  dealing  with 
other  oountaies.  Executive  authority  was 
limited  to  legaUy  established  duties,  and  the 
laws  wne  made  by  elected  representatives 
answerable  to  the  sovereign  people. 

Under  our  Constitution  the  American  peo- 
ple were  nuuters  in  their  own  house. 
Oovemment  officials  could  be  removed  from 
office,  if  necessary,  by  the  following  election 
day.  When  everything  was  going  well,  peo- 
ple were  indifferent  to  election  contesta. 
But  when  the  national  security  was  In- 
volved, the  American  people  could  act. 
promptly  and  decisively,  without  asking  any- 
one's leave.  Our  Oovemment  was  no  taller 
than  the  people,  and  the  sky  above  us  was 
open  and  clear. 

That  Is  what  we  mean  by  constitutional 
lll>erty.  But  that  is  not  the  governmental 
machinery  we  have  today.  We  have  lupt  the 
old  forma,  but  we  have  superimposed  new 
layers  of  government  on  top  of  them.  It  Is 
time  the  American  people  looked  clearly  at 
the  new  governmental  machinery  which  has 
grown  up  above  and  around  our  constitu- 
tional system. 

NATO  IS  A  UTTLE  umi'Elt  NATIONS 

Let  us  look  for  example  at  our  European 
defense  system  of  NATO. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  NATO's  ac- 
complishments in  organizing  military  de- 
fense fc«^  the  West.  General  Gruenther 
recently  admitted  that  we  still  do  not  have 
enough  military  power  in  Weetem  Europe  to 
hold  back  a  Soviet  attack,  though  »T«el«nd. 
Prance,  Germany  and  the  other  nations  of 
Western  Europe  raised  millions  of  fighting 
forces,  in  World  War  I  and  again  In  World 
War  IL 

I  have  never  believed  In  the  concept  of 
regional  defense.  The  Soviet  forces  are  dis- 
posed by  one  grand  strategy.  Why  should  we 
divide  our  forces?  It  Is  folly.  I  have  never 
believed  the  Soviet  leaders  Intended  to  at- 
tack Europe.  They  have  won  most  of  Asia 
without  large-scale  war.  They  do  not  want 
to  take  over  a  Western  Europe  reduced  to 
ruins  by  bombing.  I  even  question  whether 
we  have  not  lost  more,  militarily,  by  apply- 
ing ourselves  with  the  colonial  nations  of 
Europe  than  we  gained  by  NATO's  armed 
forces.  When  five  divisions  of  NATO  troops 
appear  In  French  Africa,  to  fight  against 
Arabs  who  are  asking  for  liberty,  we  lose 
military  strength  from  Morocco  to  Pakistan. 
How  much  have  the  Communists  gained  in 
Asia,  because  we  are  allied  with  the  Eiuv- 
pean  colonial  powers?  For  all  the  billions  we 
have  spent  on  NATO,  I  see  no  proof  that 
we  are  militarily  stronger  than  we  were  7  or 
8  years  ago. 

But  NATO  Is  also  political  machinery. 
Bow  much  is  It  a  threat  to  liberty  here  at 
home? 


THE  TWO  rAcas  or  the  vnreb  nations 
Tou  are  gradually  beginning  to  see  that 
the   United    Nations    government    has   two 
faces.     The  benevolent  face  is  sometimes 
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c«U«d  th«  *^own-MMUns  of  the  World." 
Thtr«.  w«  are  told,  the  nations  of  the  world 
•tt  down  together,  and  their  spokesmen  get 
ulcers  Instead  of  starting  wars.  The  other 
face  of  the  United  Nations  Is  the  world 
sovereignty  which  Is  being  put  together  by 
bits  and  pieces,  through  the  U.  N.  Secre- 
tariat, the  International  civil  service,  the 
varloxu  councils,  the  affiliated  agencies,  and 
the  voluntary  agencies  which  revolve  as  sat- 
elUtca  about  the  U.  N.  sun. 

You  are  gradually  learning  by  what  skil- 
ful moves  we  are  being  led  to  accept  U.  N. 
policies  Instead  of  American  policies  on 
foreign  affairs,  finance,  education,  medical 
care,  labor,  and  social  welfare.  You  are 
beginning  to  see  how  deeply  we  have  en- 
meshed our  foreign  relations,  ova  economy, 
our  political  system,  our  schools,  even  our 
churches,  with  policies  made  somewhere 
far  above  the  American  Government.  You 
know  how  decisions  made  high  up  In  the 
flnnament  may,  by  treaty  or  executive  a/^ree- 
ment,  bind  our  Supreme  Court  judges  in 
deciding  a  case  about  a  private  cemetery  in 
Iowa.  We  face  the  threat  that  treaUes 
planned  somewhere  above  our  own  Oovem- 
ment  may  even  put  an  end  to  the  righta 
guaranteed  by  the  BlU  of  Rights.  We  have 
already  deprived  our  servicemen  in  foreign 
countries  of  their  constitutional  protection 
against  arbitrary   imprisonment. 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
United  Nations  constitutes  a  threat  to  our 
Constitution  and  our  liberties  at  home,  as 
great  as  its  threat  to  our  independence  as 
a  nation  in  foreign  affairs. 

THE  TWO   FACXS   OF    NATO 

Do  you  know  the  governing  machinery  set 
up  in  NATO?  And  how  it  fits,  or  supercedes, 
our  Constitution? 

You  will  understand  what  is  happening  if 
you  remember  that  NATO  is  a  email  U.  N., 
set  up  to  do  everything  U.  N.  does,  but  lor 
one  region  only.  Like  U.  N..  NATO  has  two 
faces.  Its  familiar  face  is  represented  by  the 
military  commanders  of  the  Western  na- 
tions, under  the  chairmanship  of  American 
generals,  like  Elsenhower  or  Rldgeway  or 
Oruenther.  sitting  down  to  plan  a  Joint 
strategy  for  defense  of  the  West.  The  second 
face  of  NATO  is  like  the  U.  N.'s  supeigovern- 
ment.  Its  task  is  to  help  manufacture  the 
parts  of  a  world  government,  and  condition 
the  member  nations  quietly  to  give  up  their 
familiar  independence  and  their  unique 
political  Ideals.  Thus  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery of  the  superstate  grows  stronger  and 
stronger. 

NATO  is  much  more  than  a  military  alli- 
ance. Lord  iBmay,  the  Secretary  General, 
says,  the  treaty  makes  It  crystal  clear  "that 
the  member  countries  believe  they  belong  to 
a  community  of  nations  within  which  co- 
operation should  be  developed,  not  only  for 
defense,  but  in  all  fields."  We  now  have 
political,  economic,  welfare,  and  propaganda 
organs  in  NATO,  above  our  Government  and 
our  Constitution.  This  supergovernment 
operates  far  above  the  Supreme  Commander, 
who.  for  show  purposes,  is  an  American.  It 
operates  far  above  the  American  fighting 
men  in  Europe  whom  President  Truman 
made  part  of  NATO's  Integrated  military 
forces.  You  were  told  at  the  time  that  the 
Suprema  Commander  wore  2  hats,  1  for 
Buropean  forces,  1  for  American,  but  did  you 
know  both  hats  wera  under  NATO?  But 
such  a  political  community,  with  govern- 
mantal  organs,  it  a  aoverelgnty.  a  superna« 
tlonal  sovereignty. 

NATO  has  a  permanent  executive  and  an 
Intamatlonal  staff.  It  has  a  leglalativa  body. 
But  tbey  do  not  represent  you  or  me.  They 
repreeent  our  txecutlva  branch  only.  Your 
State  Department  chooM*  the  people  who 
speak  for  foreign  policy  in  NATO.  They  re- 
port to  the  Stata  Department.  Ttaa  Defense 
Oepartinant  and  the  Treasury  choae  some, 
but  do  not  forget  the  State  Department  em- 
pire rulM  our  spokesmen  ovaraeaa.    If  you 


and  I  do  not  like  our  foreign  policies,  we  the 
people  may  protest  but  the  vast  machinery  of 
NATO  is  moved  not  at  all.  We,  the  people, 
may  vote  one  party  out  of  office  and  another 
party  in,  but  the  vast  machinery  of  NATO  Is 
In  fact  changed  not  at  all. 

We  cannot  even  find  out  what  is  going  on. 
A  5-year  report  on  NATO  was  compiled  in 
November,  1954.  When  a  few  days  ago,  I 
asked  for  later  information,  I  was  told  it  was 
classified.  That  means — for  executive  agen- 
cies only. 

NATO  government  agencies  recommend 
the  proper  expenditures  for  Western  de- 
fense, and  the  share  of  each  member  na- 
tion therein.  They  recommend  policies  on 
taxes,  inflation,  arras  production,  and  eco- 
nomics. What  the  recommendations  are. 
we  in  Congress  do  not  know.  They  are  clas- 
sified. 

That  Is  not  all.  The  NATO  super  govern- 
ment is  very  much  interested  In  labor,  espe- 
cially the  movement  of  Immigrants  from 
country  to  countrj-.  It  has  recommended 
that  governments  facilitate  labjr  mobility 
between  their  countries.  It  praised  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  the  Congress  for  ad- 
mitting 209.000  Immigrants  in  addition  to 
quotas,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  At- 
lantic community.  The  one  worlders  believe 
nations  have  no  right  to  decide  who  may  be 
admitted  or  denied  admittance  to  their 
coi'   try. 

NATO  Is  concerned  with  rules  prantln^ 
work  permits  to  foreigners.  It  is  interested 
in  uniform  social  srcurlty  for  member  coun- 
tries. 

NATO  hss  a  rrtecial  consultant  studying 
the  best  way  for  NATO  to  encourage  cultural 
cooperation  between  countries.  In  the  old 
days.  Americans  carried  on  cultural  coopera- 
tion by  buying  a  steamship  ticket  to  Eu- 
rope when  they  had  enough  money,  or  read- 
ing magazines  like  National  Geographic,  if 
they  did  not  have  much  money.  But  in  this 
epoch  of  cultural  spoon-feeding,  we  must 
have  a  horde  of  international  agencies  work- 
ing for  cultural  cooperation.  Then  we  have 
a  committee  of  NATO  set  up  to  fiind  how 
NATO  can  get  in  the  act  by  finding  If  there 
are  any  gaps  in  this  supervision — and  fill- 
ing them. 

NATO  is  making  surveys  to  find  out  If  you 
are  interested  in  NATO,  and  if  not.  why  not. 
It  has  Its  film  programs.  Its  tours  for  Jour- 
nalists, its  Caravan  of  Peace,  its  NATO  news- 
letter and  its  NATO  West  Point  for  train- 
ing and  indoctrination  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Politically  NATO  shows  the  means  by 
which  the  one  world  superstate  Is  being  as- 
sembled from  above  through  the  U.  N..  and 
horizon Ully  In  NATO.  SEATO.  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  which  has 
replaced  the  Pan  American  Union  and  put 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  firmly  under  the  United 
Nations. 

You  remember  Henry  Ford's  famous  as- 
sembly line,  with  the  chassis  coming  down 
from  the  celling,  and  the  wheels  and  fenders 
coming  In  from  the  sides,  all  flowing  to- 
gether smoothly,  by  remote  control,  until  the 
finished  car  rolled  off  the  assembly  line. 

I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals  who  are  assigned  to 
NATO  Uke  part  in  this  carefully  planned 
campaign  to  make  us  part  of  one  world  gov- 
ernment by  regional  compacts.  Quite  the 
contrary.  They  are  probably  kept  so  busy 
they  have  no  time  to  learn  about  it. 

But  some  people — probably  only  a  few 
people — In  our  Government  do  know  about 
It.  because  they  planned  It  that  way. 


ONLY  CONQUas  CAN   ROT  WOKLO  OOVSBNinMT 

Do  you  seriously  believe  that.  If  another 
Korean-type  war  broke  out.  we  the  people, 
or  the  people's  rapreMntaUvea  In  Oongress, 
would  be  allowed  by  NATO  or  SBATO  or  U.  N. 
to  decide  on  a  truly  American  policy  to 
protect  ourselves? 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  Do  you  like  world 
government?    Do  you  wish  to  lose  forever 


the  power  of  the  American  people  and  their 
Congress  to  choose  our  destiny  as  a  Nation? 
Do  you  like  this  governmental  super- 
structure above  your  Constitution,  above 
your  Congress,  your  President,  and  your 
courts,  controlling  your  fighting  men.  your 
economic  life,  your  immigration,  and  your 
cultural  cooperation  with  other  nations, 
through  thousands  of  agreemenu  we  never 
see?  Do  you  really  want  global  social  welfare 
programs  In  place  of  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights? 

THZ    PK<^PLS    MUST    nOHT    FOB    A    NATIONALIST 
CONOUa 

If  you  don't  like  this  drift  to  world  govern- 
ment. Just  remember  one  thing.  You  will 
have  to  stop  it.  It  will  not  stop  of  Itself. 
You  will  have  to  do  something. 

First  let  me  tell  you  how  not  to  end  world 
government.  In  1954.  out  of  ICO  million  eli- 
gible voters.  58  million  stayed  at  home. 
Probably  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
stayed  home  were  constitutionalists.  But  I 
say  to  you  that  those  Americans  who  stay 
home  on  election  day.  becaure  they  do  not 
like  the  nominees,  are  helping  internation- 
alism. They  are  the  best  friends  the  one- 
worlders  have. 

What,  then? 

You  know  no  president  can  rolve  this  prob- 
lem. Every  President  since  1933  has  been 
the  captive  of  the  governmental  elite.  The 
Supreme  Court  will  not  do  anything.  The 
only  political  power  left  in  this  country 
which  could  stop  the  drift  to  world  govern- 
ment is  the  Congress. 

Tlie  reason  is  riniple.  You.  the  people, 
can  get  any  kind  of  a  Congress  you  decide  to 
work  for. 

If  you  do  nothing.  Congress  will  become 
Increasingly  a  rubber-stamp  for  one  world- 
ism.  If  you  want  an  American  Congress,  you 
can  get  it. 

You  will  have  to  tell  your  political  leaders 
In  both  parties  to  nominate  for  Confrrees 
only  those  who  will  put  America  first.  They 
will  pay  attention  to  you.  If  they  think  you 
mean  biuiness. 

Don't  tell  me  you  dont  know  who  your 
political  leaders  are.  Find  out.  If  you  pay 
no  attention  to  them,  why  should  they  pay 
attention  to  you? 

Political  party  leaders,  by  controlling  nom- 
inations, have  power  over  who  will  draft 
your  sons,  how  much  of  your  money  will  be 
squandered  by  the  welfare  ctate.  whether 
your  country  is  going  to  remain  free.  The 
left-wingers,  the  CommunisU.  and  the  One- 
Worlders  know  who  are  the  party  leaders. 
How  much  time  is  it  worth  to  you  to  find  out 
who  they  are? 

Tell  some  one  In  your  party  you  want  no 
one  nominated  for  Congress  who  does  not 
put  America  first.  Tell  them  international- 
ism, globalism.  and  one-worldlsm  must  go. 
Tell  them  you.  the  people,  are  going  to  stand 
watch,  every  day  of  the  year,  to  make  sure 
they  put  none  but  constitutionalists  on 
guard  in  Consress. 

If  you  do  your  part  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner. Instead  of  waving  over  a  province  In  a 
one  world  government,  will  once  again 
proudly  wave  over  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave. 


ProbltMt  •£  tW  SootlMni  Famtr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

or  Ml— iMirw 

IN  TBI  ROU8B  OP  RSPRISKNTATIVB 

Thursday.  March  8, 19S6 

Mr.     SMITH     of     Mississippi.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
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to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  very 
careful  analysis  of  the  {Problems  of  the 
southern  farmer  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Bdr.  ObantI.  I  am  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  necessity  for 
checking  the  drastic  reductions  in  cot- 
ton acreage  now  in  proerress.  If  the 
Southeast  has  to  accept  another  heavy 
reduction  next  year,  maiiy  of  our  farm- 
ers must  prepare  to  go  Qut  of  business. 
The  gentleman  fromi  Alabama  has 
been  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  fight 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  south- 
em  cotton  farmer.  As  a  Representative 
of  a  major  cotton  produ(|ing  area,  I  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  work  that  he 
has  done  for  our  cotton  farmers. 


Address  hj  Hob.  Estet 
TeBBcssce,  at 


KefaBTcr,  of 
SifoaJBey,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  Hi  LEHMAN 


or  MXW   TOKC 


ey,  Iowa,  on 
e  what  I  con- 

h.  which  hac 
ion  by  one  of 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  8, 1956 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  t»resident,  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  IVLr.  BIkfauvxsI, 
when  speaking  in  Sigou 
Monday.  February  27.  m 
sider  to  be  a  very  fine  s 
been  called  to  my  atte 
my  constituents. 

While  I  am  not  a  subporter  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  lennessee  [Mr. 
KcrAuvERl  in  his  quest  for  the  demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination.  I  have 
the  highest  personal  regard  for  him,  and 
feel  that  he  is  doing  a  fine  public  service 
in  the  way  he  is  presenting  issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  his 
speech  at  Sigoumey ,  lowi  i,  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcor  ). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou>, 
as  follows: 

Addsess  bt  SntATba  Ketaitvxb  at  Potlic 
Rally  at  Sioomurrr,  Iowa,  om  Fkbbuakt 
37,  1956 

It  is  a  real  privilege  to  be  able  to  attend 
this  meeting  tonight.  I  always  like  to  come 
to  Iowa  and  the  great  Midwiest. 

Tou  know,  I  have  come  here  to  talk  to  you. 
But  It  Isnt  a  one-way  sjtreet.  I  benefit 
greatly.  In  fulfilling  the  responsibilities 
which  I  have,  from  llstenln|g  to  you  talk  to 
me. 

Right  now  we  In  the  United  State*  Senate 
are  considering  the  farm  bill.  We  do  ao  in 
a  welter  of  statistics  and  cost  and  prloe  In- 
dexes. We  do  ao  In  a  flurTy  of  claims  and 
counterclaims.  We  talk  In  terms  of  millions 
and  billions,  and  trends  and.  X  auapect.  ot 
theory. 

But  to  really  appraelate  th«  farm  problem 
In  this  country.  I  beUev*  yoju  have  to  talk  to 
the  men  who  know  the  pioblam  beat — b«- 
cauae  they  live  with  It  too-j-fanaawt  such  •• 
you. 

The  other  day  one  of  youH  numbcn  thowed 
me  hla  bank  statement  ot  4  yeara  ago  and  hi* 
bank  autement  of  today.     | 

Pour  yean  ago  he  had  70  eowa  vahMd  at 
•ai.OOO:  80  to  90  oalvea  and  jjoung  beef  valued 
at  lia.OOO:  BOWS  and  plga  i^orth  •5,S00.  and 
tractor  and  equipment  worth  97.800.  Thera- 
fora.  hla  MMta  amonntaq  to  more  than 
946.000  and  he  showed  d«bt«  ot  only  913.500. 


This  fanner  was  good  for  a  bank  loan  any 
time.  Ha  was  what  the  bankexa  call  a  good 
risk. 

He  la  a  good  farmer,  but  today,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  he  la  In  real  trouble. 

Hla  70  cows  are  now  valued  at  $7,000;  his 
calves  have  dropped  to  96.400;  hla  hogs  and 
plga  to  92300.  and  his  equipment,  depre- 
ciated through  the  years,  la  carried  at  92.600. 
Therefore,  hla  assets  now — through  no  fault 
of  hla  own — are  down  to  918.700.  And  his 
debta  have  now  mounted  to  916.000. 

Instead  of  being  a  good  riak  for  a  bank 
loan,  now  he's  a  bad  one.  Instead  of  having 
assets  of  more  than  948,000  he  has  assets  of 
less  than  919,000.  He  will  have  trouble  put- 
ting in  this  year's  crop. 

And  alnce  he's  a  working  farmer — a  man 
who  makes  his  livelihood  from  the  farm — 
this  man  la  in  real  trouble  If  he  can't  finance 
this  new  crop. 

Tou  and  I  know  that  when  we  talk  about 
the  farm  problem,  we  Jxist  multiply  this 
man'a  altuation  by  thousands  of  others  and 
that  la  the  farm  problem.  Tou  and  I  know 
that  when  we  talk  about  the  farm  problem 
we're  talking  about  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  slide  in  the  ratio  of  the 
value  of  what  you  raise  to  what  you  buy.  In 
1947  It  took  the  value  of  468  bushels  of  com 
to  buy  a  two-row  cornpicker.  But  today  it 
takea  1.276  bushels.  In  1947  It  took  the  value 
of  31  hogs  weighing  200  pounds  to  buy  a 
20-29  belt  horsepower  tractor.  Today  it  takea 
64. 

Therefore,  you  and  I  know  that  the  farm 
problem  is  no  myth — it's  a  fact  which  de- 
mands attention  now.  If  we  are  going  to  avert 
real  trouble  throughout  our  economy. 

Tou  can  be  sure  that  my  friend  whose  bank 
statement  I  mentioned  isn't  painting  many 
bams  or  fences  this  year.  He  isn't  buying 
any  new  appliances.  His  wife  is  making  do 
with  last  year's  hat,  and  the  kids  are  getting 
their  ahoes  resoled  once  more  instead  of  new 
onea. 

This  in  ttim  cuts  down  the  business  in 
the  retail  stores.  In  the  drug  stores,  and 
among  the  other  comer  merchants  here  in 
Sigoumey  and  In  the  other  Sigoumeys  across 
the  land.  When  you  merchants  fall  to  re- 
order, some  workingman.  somewhere,  en- 
gaged In  the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods,  is  going  to  find  himself  out  of  a  job. 

Therefore,  an  economy  such  as  ours  la 
Interrelated.  We're  all  In  the  aame  boat.  We 
might  as  well  paddle  in  the  same  direction. 

The  farm  bUl  aa  recommended  by  the 
administration  or  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate conunittee  wont  do  the  job  that  needs 
doing.  Therefore.  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
tonight  about  a  few  amendments  which  I 
hope  win  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  made 
a  part  of  the  present  farm  law.  All  of 
these  I  have  aponsored.  or  am  supporting 
and  they  are  now  on  the  desks  of  Senators 
for  their  consideration. 

In  the  first  place.  I  am  getting  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
moan  about  the  overburdening  surpluses 
and  blaming  all  the  farmers  woes  on  them. 
An  Imaginative  man — an  imaginative  ad- 
ministration— would  consider  the  surplus 
not  as  something  to  cry  about  but  as  aome- 
thing  to  use. 
I  want  to  see  It  tised. 
Awhile  back  I  announced  that  I  would  pro- 
pose a  food  stamp  plan.  Under  my  plan  the 
Seeratary  of  Agriculture  would  make  sur- 
plus tooda  available  for  distribution  when 
raqueatad  to  do  ao  by  a  State  or  political 
•ubdlvlalon.  Pood  stamps,  laaued  through 
regular  Stata  agenoiea,  would  be  redeemable 
for  foods  or  the  lurpluaea  list  at  any  regular 
■torea  that  partleipata  In  the  plan. 

Now  who  would  be  eligible  to  reoaiva  tbod 
■tampaT 

Any  ot  those  who  ara  reortvlng  banellta  or 
aaalstanoe  under  the  programs  ot  old-aga 
aaslatanoe,  Pederal  old-aga  and  survlTore  in* 
■uranoe  benefits,  aid  to  dependent  ohUdren, 
aid  to  tha  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently 


and  totany  dlaaMed.  Alao  diglble  would 
be  any  of  thoae  receiving  welfare  aseUtance 
from  State  agencies  or  who  In  the  opinion 
<4  thoee  agendea  are  In  need  of  welfare 
aaslstanoe. 

We  calculate  that  there  are  about  18  mil- 
lion persons  In  the  United  States  who  would 
qualify  for  tise  of  the  food  stamp  plan. 

Not  only  would  this  help  move  the  sur- 
pluses, but  It  would  do  so  in  a  way  that 
would  improve  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

After  I  had  mentioned  my  plans  to  file 
a  food-stamp  plan  I  was  accosted  by  some 
of  thoee  people  who  have  been  taken  In 
by  the  slogan  "Everything's  booming  but 
the  guns."  They  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
believe  the  farmers  are  living  in  clover  and 
riding  In  Cadillacs.  Everybody  knows  that 
everyone  in  the  country  has  plenty  to  eat, 
they  said,  and  therefore  there  really  isnt 
anyone  to  benefit  under  the  plan. 

Well,  after  listening  to  these  readers  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  was  visited  one  day 
in  my  ofllce  in  Waahlngton  by  a  very  sincere 
young  man. 

He  Introduced  himaelf  and  said  that  he 
was  one  of  a  group  who  gives  his  time  in 
the  operation  of  a  center  for  assisting  those 
who  need  a  helping  hand  in  Washington. 
He  had  heard  of  my  food-stamp  plan.  He 
said  that  when  he  read  of  these  "moxinting 
stirpluses"  and  "bulging  warehouses"  they 
tried  to  get  some  of  the  surplxis  to  feed 
hungry  people  who  come  to  their  center. 
They  couldn't. 

He  brought  along  some  of  the  letters  that 
they  receive  daily — grubby,  grimey.  written 
on  torn  pieces  of  paper  with  pencil. 
They  were  pitiful. 

"Will  you  please  send  me  some  food  for  my 
three  children  and  some  milk  for  the  baby 
please." 

"Will  you  please  send  me  a  food  order. 
My  children  haven't  had  anything  to  eat 
all  day  long  and  will  you  send  some  food 
please  because  I  have  five  children." 

"WUl  you  please  send  me  some  food.  I 
have  six  children.  I  will  appreciate  any- 
thing you  can  aend  me.    Thank  you." 

He  told  me  about  a  cute  little  blond  girl, 
who  comes  by  the  center  every  morning  to 
get  a  glass  of  milk  before  going  to  school. 
The  fact,  my  friends.  Is  that  while  the 
mimeograph  machines  down  at  Republican 
National  Headquarters  a  few  blocks  away 
are  running  off  press  releases  about  "Every- 
thing booming  but  the  guns,"  there  are  chU- 
dren  hungry  right  in  the  ahadow  of  tha 
Capitol  dome. 

The  food-stamp  plan,  or  food-allotment 
plan  if  you  would  rather  call  it  that,  would 
move  some  of  that  surplus  out  of  the  bulg- 
ing warehouses  Ezra  Taft  Benson  talka  about 
Into  the  stomachs  of  thoee  people. 

The  best  thing  about  It  is  that  we  know 
It  would  work  because  It  haa  worked.  It 
worked  wonderfully  Jtiat  prior  to  the  war. 
The  reports  are  on  all  the  lllMrary  ahelves  for 
anyone  who  doubts  me.  It  moved  surplus  to 
the  people  who  needed  It;  It  Improved  diets; 
and  It  helped  the  farmer's  Income. 

In  times  like  these,  it's  worth  another 
try. 

Now  this  is  not  the  only  way  the  sxirplus 
ought  to  be  used.  This  laat  fall  I  took  a 
trip  Into  the  eastern  part  of  the  globe.  There 
X  visited  thoee  nations  which  are  part  ot 
what  la  called  the  great  neutralist  bloc  In 
the  world.  Xn  parUcular,  X  spent  acme  time 
In  India.  X  talked  with  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  and  with  other  leaders  ot  India. 

I  came  away  eonvlnoed  that  while  Nehru 
and  the  Indian  Oovamment  arent  going  to 
oommit  themtelvM  izravooably  to  the  West, 
neither  are  they  going  to  oommit  thamselvea 
to  tha  Communist  nations. 

The  reason  they  are  neutralist.  X  think. 
Is  because  they  have  just  emerged  from  aoma 
880  years  ot  domination  aa  a  oolonlal  poe- 
■Mrton  They  are  proud  now  In  thair  new 
freedom.  Ihey  are  not  unlike  our  own 
United  BUtes  when  wa  became  tree  180  yean 
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rty  tfirmad  United  SUtM. 
to  BMtntaln  tliclr  tree- 
at  aetlon. 

aawwrme,  ttttj  tm  •  toy  natton  la  Aala— 
one  whlcb  has  estabUslMd  a  democrvtle  gov- 
•ramaBt,  on*  wbldi  tto  oCber  newly  awak- 
ened netf**"*  In  A«la  look  to  for  leadenhtp. 

India  to  an  example  of  a  great  market 
for  moeh  of  our  rarplua  foodstuffs.  We  talk 
about  farel«n  aid.  tmt  wtth  jTiat  a  UtUe  as- 
wlfftHT^'^t  tn  foreign  exchange.  India  could 
take  a  third  of  our  wheat  surplus. 

Again,  an  imaginative  Secretary  ot  Agrl- 
esltore,  an  ImaglnatlTe  admtn  letratlon. 
would  be  laaTlng  no  stone  unturned  to  move 
^h%  surplus  to  points  of  the  world  where 
It  la  needed,  both  in  trade  and  In  aid. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  that  I  have 
bad  of  this  administration  Is  that  It  waited 
•o  often  before  acting  and  then  only  re- 
acted to  the  Commiinlst  bloc. 

FUr  instance.  I'll  bet  that  If  the  Soviets 
■hipped  a  big  nuyrement  of  wheat  Into  India. 
you  wotild  see  great  excitement  at  the  State 
Department  and  about  3  months  later  a 
shipment  of  wheat  out  of  the  United  States 
Into  India. 

Lst's  act  on  our  own  at  least  once  In  a 
while— motivated  by  our  own  good  common 
■cnse  and  our  own  good  will. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  surplus. 
there  Is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  make  clear. 
Z  dont  consider  everything  In  thoee  ware- 
houaee  as  surplus,  as  does  Ezra  Benson.  I 
liappen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  have,  therefore,  been 
tmpreaaed  with  the  necessity  for  strategic  re- 
serves. I  can  tell  you  that  larfe  reserves  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  com  are  Just  as  Import- 
ant strategically  to  this  Nation  as  reserves 
of  oU.  Another  war.  Ood  forbid,  woiild  show 
us  the  Importance.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  the  agricultural  bill  to  set  aside  quantities 
of  these  eommndltiee  as  a  strategic  reserve. 
1   hope  it  will   prevail. 

Now  there's  another  thing  that  I  Intend 
to  see  added  to  the  farm  bill  on  the  floor 
<j€  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  eatabllsh — clearly  and  uneq\ilv- 
ocally — that  we  in  this  country  believe  In 
the  family-type  farm,  rather  than  the  big 
eorporate-type  farm,  absentee  owned  and  ab- 
sentee controlled. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  from  Ezra  Ben- 
eon  about  the  great  costs  of  price  supports — ■ 
and  how  they  Just  add  to  the  surplus.  Well, 
I  Intend  to  propose  that  price  supports  be 
graduated — ^not  according  to  So-a's  sliding 
to  the  bottom,  but  according  to  Income  de- 
rived from  the  farm. 

I  Intend  to  propoee  that  we  have  100  per- 
cent price  supports  from  those  farms  show- 
ing a  gross  revenue  of  97,000  or  less;  00  per- 
cent on  Income  between  •7,000  and  tSO.OOO; 
76  percent  up  to  $50,000.  This  graduatlve 
will  give  the  major  benefit  to  the  family-type 
farmer  Instead  of  the  big  ones. 

I  dont  want  to  try  to  oversell  this  pro- 
posal to  you  folks.  I  dont  know  how  much 
this  particular  thing  will  Increase  your  In- 
come this  year.  But  It  ought  to  help — and. 
above  all.  It  will  let  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture know  that  we  In  the  United  States 
believe  In  family-type  farming  and  are 
determined  to  preserve  It. 

All  of  this.  I  am  convinced,  isn't  enough 
to  do  to  this  farm  bill  that  has  come  out 
of  the  committee. 

It  stUl  doesnt  take  cars  of  the  livestock 
altuatlon  which  Is  so  important  to  you  right 
here  In  Iowa.  I  have  two  proposals  on  that 
which  go  together,  as  they  say  In  the  song. 
Just  like  the  horse  and  carriage. 

The  first  gives  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcxilture  to  use  in  the  marketing  of 
hogs  at  200  pounds  or  less  and  of  livestock 
at  1,000  pounds  or  less.  The  plan  would 
come  into  operation  whenever  the  price 
dropped  below  90  percent  of  parity  or  when- 
ever the  annual  crop  exceeds  the  average  for 
the  past  10  years.  Whenever  that  happened 
the  Secretary  would  be  authortMd  to  pay 


ftom  $1  to  iS  per  hundredweight  premium 
for  hogs  or  Uvestock  marketed  under  300  or 
1.000  pounds. 

The  result  wotild  be  a  voluntary  reduction 
of  production  In  a  way  which  the  farmer 
would  get  more  cash  for  his  animal  than  If 
he  had  kept  It  and  fattened  It  up  another 
few  hundred  pounds.  It  woxild  tend  to  pre- 
vent addlUons  to  the  surplus. 

And  now.  finally,  there  is  another  pro- 
posal whloh  I  have  been  considering.  I  be- 
lieve that  we've  got  to  adopt  a  system  ct 
support  on  livestock.  I  have  been  studying 
methods  of  accomplishing  this  and  have 
concluded  that  the  only  eftecUve  way  is  by 
prodiictlon  payments. 

Those  floors  should  be  90  percent  of  parity 
or  on  the  basis  graduated  from  full  parity 
down  outlined  In  my  small-farm  plan.  If 
establUhed  at  90  percent  of  parity  that 
would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  »19  on  hogs  . 
and  $27  on  beef  cattle.  These  production 
paymenU  will  also  be  Incentive  payments 
to  bring  about  the  reduction  of  livestock 
numbers.  A  man  signing  up  for  the  produc- 
tion payments  will  have  to  cut  his  produc- 
tion. I  am  working  on  the  details  of  how 
much  this  cut  should  be.  The  main  thing 
is  to  get  money  Into  this  livestock  farming 
region  and  get  It  here  fast. 

Tou  know  what  that  means.  Right  now 
hogs  are  selling.  I  beUeve.  at  around  53  per- 
cent. If  we  set  the  minimum  level  at  90 
percent,  then  we  would  be  saying,  in  very 
rough  figures,  that  the  Income  of  hog 
farmers  would  be  Increased  by  around  30 
percent. 

I  think  thafe  the  kind  of  vital  assistance 
you  need. 

The  coet  of  production  payments  in  this 
Instance  would  be  limited  by  the  graduated 
limitations  I  have  already  outlined  which  I 
have  proposed  be  placed  on  the  total  sup- 
port granted  any  individual  farmer.  In 
other  words,  there's  a  limit  to  how  much  an 
Individual  farmer  could  receive,  so  he  would 
not  be  encouraged  to  overproduce.  The  cost 
also  would  be  offset  by  lower  consumer  food 
costs,  for  the  beef  and  pork  would  be  moving 
onto  the  market  at  its  own  market  level. 

This  same  type  of  program  has  been  put 
In  effect  by  the  Elsenhower  administration 
for  wool  and  it  has  long  been  in  effect  for 
sugar.    Why  not  try  it  for  livestock? 

One  of  the  moet  Important  features  of  this 
plan  Is  that  It  will  place  a  floor  under  the 
farmer's  Income  so  that  he  can  get  a  loan 
on  his  new  crop.  Immediately  the  banker 
will  see  that  your  assets  have  risen  in  value. 

Further  more,  this  program  certainly  can't 
be  called  a  prop  for  bad  management,  because 
one  of  Its  features  Is  that  the  payment  Is 
based  on  the  difference  between  the  average 
market  price  and  the  support  price.  There- 
fore, there's  no  incentive  for  the  farmer  to 
dump  his  crop,  thereby  overloading  the  mar- 
ket. Instead  there  Is  an  Incentive  for  him  to 
watch  the  market  carefully,  sell  at  the  best 
possible  price,  and  thereby  have  an  addi- 
tional premium. 

And  so.  they  say,  this  Is  a  subsidy.  Yes;  It 
Is — In  a  way — but  what  part  of  the  country 
isn't  subsidized  in  one  way  or  another?  The 
shippers  and  railroads  and  airlines  get  a  sub- 
sidy. The  post  office  gives  a  subsidy.  Big 
oil  is  subsidized  through  tax  provisions. 
Private  power  gets  a  whopping  subsidy 
through  rapid  amortization  provisions. 

This  Government  has  always  been  willing 
to  assist  that  which  it  deems  to  be  essential. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  essential  than  the 
production  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  stable  economy  on  the  farms. 

And  now  one  final  word.  As  you  know,  I 
am  campaigning  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  in  a  number  of  States 
and  I  am  anxious  to  see  this  program  adopted 
not  next  year  or  the  next — but  this  year. 
Therefore,  whenever  the  point  is  reached 
where  voting  is  about  to  begin  on  amend- 
ments to  the  farm  bill.  I  will  cancel  out  my 
engagements  wherever  they  may  be — here  in 


Iowa,  or  Wnneaota.  or  Wisconsin  or  Mew 
Hampahire— to  return  to  Washington. 

I  will  do  my  level  best  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  convince  my  fellow  Senators  that  no  mat- 
ter what  the  Secretary  may  be  telling  them, 
there's  a  real  emergency  on  the  faims  and 
bcdd  action  is  neceesary. 

I  have  seen  some  of  these  notleea  that  read : 
"Due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  quitting  larming. 
I  offer  for  public  sale  a  farm." 

X  don't  like  the  notices. 


TtsiMoay  of  ScMtor  FlaBden  Bcf*re  tW 
Senate  SdKommiltec  oa  DisalvaineBt 
of  tfM  Co»miHce  ob  FortigB  ReUtioag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or  VXBMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  I,  19S6 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CowcREssioHAL  RicoRD  the  testi- 
mony which  I  gave  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  yester- 
day. My  reason  for  making  the  request 
is  that  I  already  have  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  requests  for  the  testimony,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  useful  for  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimonv  or  Senator  Ralph  E.  FLAKona 
Bcroaz  thx  Sxnatx  SuacoMMrmx  oM 
Disarmament 

liT.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  If  this  were 
to  be  a  published  book,  as  a  foreword  X 
might  well  use  a  quotation  from  the  works 
of  the  great  American  strategist  and  philos- 
opher. Admiral  Mahan,  who  said:  "The  pur- 
pose of  military  power  is  to  provide  time 
for  moral  ideas  to  take  root." 

The  objective  of  our  mural  ideas  protected 
by  military  power.  Is  complete,  universal, 
and  controlled  disarmament. 

To  achieve  this  objective  our  military 
stength  must  be  great,  and  must  include 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 

The  use  of  theee  weapons  must  be  regu- 
larized, in  a  way  which  advances  the  moral 
Ideas. 

Against  the  backstop  of  atomic  strength 
we  may  persuade  the  Soviet  to  disarmament, 
by  the  policies  of  moral  encirclement  and 
moral  penetration. 

Prom  these  elements  we  can  devise  a 
progressive,  effective  program  for  disarma- 
ment. 

COMPLTR,    VmVXBSAL,    AND    CONTXOIXED 

Disamuunent,  of  eotirse.  Is  no  goal  In 
itself.  Otir  aim  Is  secxulty  with  a  disarma- 
ment. The  specific  measures  of  arms  con- 
trol I  shall  advocate  are  those  which  do  meet 
the  test  of  enhaiiced  security  for  our  Nation 
and  for  freedom. 

Disarmament  must  be  complete,  universal, 
and  controlled.  It  must  be  universal  be- 
cause even  though  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth  disarmed,  a  minor  nation  equipped 
with  arms  and  having  the  will  to  uee  tliem 
could  exercise  a  military  power  which  would 
destroy  the  prospects  for  peace. 

In  every  nation  disarmament  mnet  be 
complete  down  to  the  minimum  needed  to 
maintain  Internal  order. 

The  disarmament  we  seek  must  be  con- 
trolled. It  must  be  Inspected  to  make  sura 
that  it  Is  controlled  and  complete. 

We  must  further  recognise  at  this  point 
that  the  attainment  of  an  effective 


ment  on  universal,  complete  and  controlled 
disarmament  is  not  enough.  We  would  then 
be  left  with  a  vacuimi  so  far  <as  concerns  the 
settling  of  differences  between  nations.  We 
must  therefore  take  into  acbount  the  need 
for  a  world  court,  for  a  United  Nations  cvgan- 
Izatlon  to  administer  declslozU  of  that  court, 
and  for  a  United  Nations  poljlee  force  to  en- 
force them.  I  merely  naentipn  these  devel- 
opments as  necessary  if  we  ar^ve  at  disarma- 
ment, but  that  is  not  the  subject  of  this 
presenUtlon.  Disarmament  >  Itself  la  the 
subject.  I 

Let  us  take  a  realistic  lo^  at  the  dlffl- 
eulties  we  have  met  with  oUr  endeavor  to 
attain  disarmanoent.  I 

After  World  War  n  there  was  first  a  drag- 
ging of  the  feet  in  our  own  Government 
which  merged  into  a  too  obvl4>us  endeavor  to 
use  the  move  for  disarmament  as  a  means 
of  putting  the  Soviet  Oovemment  on  the 
spot.  This  did  not  last  long,  however.  There 
devel()ped  a  seriotis  desire  to  attain  the  goal 
so  grestly  hoped  for  by  the  people  of  the 
earth.  When  our  endeavors  became  serious 
snd  earnest,  they  were  defeated  by  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Inventory  and  inspection  which 
alone  would  give  aestirances  either  to  them, 
or  to  the  Weetem  World,  that  any  agreements 
were  being  kept.  Inspection  and  control  we 
must  have. 

With  the  later  development  of  atomic  war- 
heads, and  of  mlssUes  for  delivering  them, 
the  problem  of  inspection  and  control  has 
become  Increasingly  difficult,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  location  of  stockpiles  of 
fissionable  material.  We  are  therefore  facing 
dlfficultiee  which  did  not  exist  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  endeavors  for  disarmament. 
New  approachee  are  necessary  and  some  of 
these  I  propoee  to  describe.  But  first  may 
I  define  the  proper  limitations  on  our  effort. 


Fmona  uioTATioNa  on  oub  btokt 

Some  of  the  old  limitations  remain.  We 
must  not  disarm  unilaterally.  With  regard 
to  this,  if  any  new  lesson  Is  needed,  we  can 
learn  it  from  the  reeulU  of  the  Summit  Con- 
ference at  Oeneva. 

At  Oeneva  the  frankness  and  evident  good 
will  of  our  President  broke  through  the 
Soviet  suspicion  to  that  particular  point 
where  the  Russian  delegations  became  con- 
vinced that  the  United  SUtes  was  not  plan- 
ning aggressive  war  on  the  Communist  na- 
tions. It  has  been  said  that  the  change  in 
atmosphere  was  nothing  more  than  a  ques- 
tion of  smllea  and  pleasant  words.  I  think 
we  will  have  to  admit  that  important  re- 
sults came  from  this  new  understanding  of 
our  intentions. 

Was  it  net  a  fact  that  the  lightening  of 
the  Soviet  fears  stiffened  their  determina- 
tions and  policies  in  the  cold  war?  If  they 
are  not  to  be  subject  to  attack  by  us.  they 
could  proceed  with  leee  hesitation  on  their 
program,  piu^lcularly  for  East  Oermany.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  second 
Geneva  conference  we  were  met  with  the 
outright  statement  that  there  would  be  no 
reuniting  of  East  and  West  Germany  except 
on  terms  which  would  In  effect  bring  the  re- 
united state  under  Communist  control.  In 
other  words  the  removal  of  a  threat  from  us 
resulted  in  their  taking  a  stronger  and  more 
definite  position  than  before.  We  must  draw 
a  moral  from  this  In  relation  to  disarmament 
plans.     UnUateral  disarmament  is  out. 

Another  old  limitation  is  that  disarmament 
and  peace  must  not  come  by  surrender.  This 
we  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  in  the  past 
and  we  must  not  do  so  in  the  future. 

We  must  not  accept,  for  instance,  tacitly 
or  formally,  the  conquest  of  the  satellite 
countries  snd  the  enslavement  of  their  citi- 
zens. This  position  of  ours  is  not  one  of  In- 
citing revolt.  It  is  one  of  keeping  before  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  and  keeping  before  the 
world  our  wllllngneia  to  comprtnnlse  with 
evu. 


MO  ooicmoMisB  wrrw  xvtL — thx  FamaaT 

LIKITATION 

There  is  a  limited  area  in  which  we  can 
compromise  in  economic  or  political  matters 
but  there  is  no  room  for  compromise  with 
evU. 

What  Is  the  moral  evil  of  communism? 
Abraham  Lincoln  long  ago  so  clearly  said 
that  this  Nation  could  not  longer  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free.  Surely  it  is  clear  to  us 
in  this  day  that  it  is  going  to  be  Impoeeible 
for  the  whole  world  to  live  In  peace  half  slave 
and  half  free. 

Slavery  in  our  day  is  even  more  militant 
than  It  was  a  century  ago.  It  rests  not  day 
nor  night.  It  brings  one  people  after  an- 
other, one  nation  after  another,  under  its 
dominion.  There  is  no  safety  in  waiting 
humbly  tmtll  it  chooees  to  overwhelm  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  vis. 

What  we  face  is  the  old  type  of  slavery 
of  forced  labor  for  millions,  of  heartless 
separation  of  families,  of  ripping  whole  peo- 
ples up  by  the  roots  and  transferring  them 
to  alien  scenes.  This  is  old.  but  something 
new  has  been  added.  It  is  slavery  of  the 
personality  and  of  the  soul  itself.  Among 
all  the  peoples  under  the  Soviet  yoke,  the 
destruction  of  individual  thought  and  moral 
responsibility  Is  a  commonplace.  It  is  prac- 
ticed upon  the  plastic  young  as  these  mil- 
lions come  to  the  age  of  self-consciotisness 
and  even  before.  Their  elders  have  already 
been  seized  and  molded.  Those  who  have 
determined  to  retain  their  individuality  and 
moral  responsibility  are  subjected  to  such 
psychological  and  physical  tortures  as  history 
never  before  has  witneEsed. 

The  crime  against  outstanding  Individuals 
is  great.  The  crime  against  whole  peoples, 
with  their  innocent  chUdren,  is  incalcvUably 
greater. 

We  can  never  condone  or  acquiesce  In 
this  crime  at  home  or  abroad.  Tliis  is  the 
ultimate  standard  by  which  we  must  meas- 
ure our  compromises  in  all  negotiations  of 
differences. 

We  must  then  be  very  clear  in  our  own 
minds  as  to  whether  we  are  compromising 
on  different  points  of  view  In  matters  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political,  or  whether  we 
are  compromising  with  evil.  The  one  is 
Justifiable;  ultimately,  the  other  Is  fatal. 

At  this  point  we  have  arrived  at  negative 
conclusions.  Any  arrangements  arrived  at 
with  the  Soviet  power  looking  toward  dis- 
armament must  not  be  unilateral  and  they 
must  not  Involve  siurender  to  evlL 

LONO-BANOX   PSOOXAIC 

As  to  positive  policy.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
poee to  this  committee  first  a  long-range 
program  for  disarmament  and  follow  that 
with  certain  shorter-range  proposals  on 
which  we  can  move  inunedlately. 

As  to  thff  long-range  program,  vre  mtut 
start  with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our 
necessary  mUltary  preparations  and  result- 
ing military  strength  can  be  of  use  only  as 
defensive  measures.  They  cannot  of  them- 
selves be  used  for  preventive  war,  nor  to 
bring  about  disarmament.  All  they  can  do 
is  to  protect. us  while  we  perfect  and  put 
into  operation  devices  that  are  not  In  the 
material  sphere  at  all,  but  which  consist  in 
bringing  up  spiritual  strength  and  in  operat- 
ing throug;^  moral  power. 

The  first  item  in  this  long-range  program 
is  that  of  a  moral  encirclement  of  the  Com- 
munist powers.  We  have  vigorously  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  nations  of  Asia  and 
of  Western  Europe  that  they  and  we  are  deal- 
ing with  evil — that  we  not  merely  mxist  not, 
but  cannot,  surrender  to  evil  practically  or 
moraUy.  Surrender  to  evU  brings  no  prac- 
tically iieeful  results.  That  we  have  seen  in 
the  surrenders  made  to  Japan,  Mussolini,  and 
Hitler  in  the  period  between  the  wars.  This 
lack  of  practical  benefit  in  the  surrender  to 
evil  is  fimdamental  to  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  universe,  and  we  might  aa  well 
become  practical  people  and  recognize  It. 


Moral  encirclement  means  that  there  will 
be  no  neutral  areas.  We  will  so  define  and 
exemplify  the  eternal  religiotis  and  demo- 
cratic aspects  of  the  world  sltiiatlon  that 
the  Commtmlst  powers  will  be  left  unsup- 
ported by  world  opinion  or  policy. 

As  compared  with  the  encirclement  by 
arms,  it  has  immense  advantages.  The  Soviet 
Oovemment  has  no  defense  against  it  except 
by  the  tightening  of  Its  Iron  Ctirtaln;  and  if 
we  are  vigorous  In  presentation,  the  Soviets 
will  lack  defense  In  the  countries  outside  of 
the  Curtain  which  are  trying  to  stay  neutral. 

The  second  element  is  moral  penetration. 
This  means  getting  around,  under,  over,  or 
through  the  Iron  Curtain  to  the  people  who 
are  imprisoned  within  it.  We  are  doing  this 
in  various  ways  at  the  present  time.  We  are 
doing  it  with  the  Voice  of  America  and  with 
Radio  Free  Europe.  We  are  doing  it  with 
balloons.  We  are  doing  it  by  numerotis  other 
means,  some  of  which  are  doubtless  of  a 
classified  nature.  We  must  not  be  persuaded 
or  bullied  into  giving  up  these  means  of 
communication. 

Innunoerable  messages  of  the  sort  I  have 
enclosed  as  an  appendix  can  be  devised. 
They  can  be  free  from  hatred.  They  can  be 
free  from  anger.  They  can  be  persuasive. 
If  we  pour  this  type  of  friendly  suggestion 
into  the  Russian  ears  and  bring  it  before  the 
Russian  eyes  through  the  upper  air.  through 
evasions  of  the  Jamming  and  by  any  other 
means  which  patience,  persistence,  and  in- 
genuity suggest,  there  is  going  to  be  an 
tiltlmate  result  on  the  Soviet  Government 
Itself.  We  can  say  this  confidently  becatise 
it  has  become  clear  that  the  pressures  of  dis- 
satisfaction generated  by  the  policies  of 
Stalin  evidently  became  so  great  that  they 
could  not  be  disregarded. 

The  present  rulers  of  Russia  climbed  into 
power  on  the  mass  of  those  dissatisfactions. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  future 
rulers  will  climb  into  power  over  dissatis- 
factions with  the  tiseless  expenditures  of  la- 
bor and  money  with  which  the  armament 
program  of  their  government  burdens  them, 
if  we  persistently  point  out  these  burdens  di- 
rectly to  the  people  who  are  btirdened. 

nocDUTK  Acnow 

Besides  these  long-range  undertakings 
there  are  at  the  moment  presented  to  tis  op- 
portunities for  immediate  action  which  we 
must  seize  and  organize.  I  refer  to  the 
mounting  tension  of  the  atomic  arms  race 
spreading  out  now  into  1,500-mlle  guided 
missiles  and  in  the  near  futxire  to  the  ulti- 
mate of  this  development  in  the  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  with  its  range  of 
thousands  of  miles  and  its  accuracy  suf- 
ficient to  bring  a  hydrogen  bomb  to  bear  on 
the  earth's  great  centers  of  population. 

In  this  connection  it  Is  well  to  remember 
that  the  speed  and  intensity  with  which  this 
ultimate  missile  is  being  developed  has  cer- 
tain sinister  effects  on  its  capacity.  It  is 
probable  that  the  crash  program  would  de- 
velop very  shortly  a  missile  which  could  be 
placed  only  roughly  within  several  miles  of 
its  target.  To  place  it  more  accurately,  say 
within  a  mile  of  the  target.  wovQd  take  sev- 
eral years  more.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
problem  that  the  objective  of  accuracy  must 
be  loet  in  the  present  anxiously  accelerated 
program.  That  such  acceleration  would  lead 
to  lack  of  accuracy  is  bad  and  is  moraUy  in- 
consistent with  what  our  policy  must  be. 

Neither  the  1,500-mile  guided  missile  nor 
the  intercontinental  one  are  military  weap- 
ons in  the  old  sense  of  the  word.  They  are 
weapons  of  terror  in  which  the  effect  on 
populations  is  inrimary  and  on  military 
targets  secondary. 

The  medium  range  guided  missile  Is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  holding  the  cities  of 
Western  Europe  as  hoetages  to  impose  the 
Soviet  will.  We  have  of  course  the  same 
opportunity  to  bold  as  hostages  the  cities 
the  other  side  of  the  curtain  but  with  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  extend  the  range 
beyond  the  friendly  satellites  if  we  are  to 
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x«ach  the  SoTlet  cltlM.  while  the  satellite 
countries  an  aTallable  as  launching  plat- 
Xomu  for  an  attack  on  the  West. 

Into  thla  balance  eo  uneasy,  so  dangerous, 
we  must  project  a  new  principle  of  practice 
and  of  negotiation.  The  new  plan  Is  one 
which  has  had  much  discussion  In  EUigland 
and  which  was  first  set  forth  In  an  arUcle 
by  Colonel  Leghorn  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
In  the  United  States  News  &  World  Report 
of  January  28.  1955.  The  tlUe  of  the  article 
was  "No  Need  To  Bomb  ClUes  To  Win  War." 
The  title  which  has  been  given  to  the  plan 
Is  that  of  graduated  deterrence. 

The  essentials  of  the  proposed  United 
States  policy  of  graduated  deterrence  are 
that  we  renounce  unequivocally  the  use  of 
hydrogen  or  atomic  warheads  for  mass  de- 
struction In  attacks  on  populations,  unless 
such  Soviet  attacks  are  first  made  on  the 
populations  of  the  nations  outside  the  cur- 
tain. In  that  event  we  must  retaliate  In 
kind  against  the  Soviet. 

Added  to  this  Is  the  retention  of  the  an- 
nounced decision  to  use  whatever  atomic 
tactical  weapons  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  repel  military  aggression.  In  other 
words,  we  would  propose  using  these  weapons 
and  all  weapons  on  a  graduated  scale,  pen.-vl- 
l^ng  each  military  attack  according  to  the 
Intensity  of  that  attack.  If  we  make  known 
that  we  are  ready  to  do  so  and  that  we  are 
not  planning  to  extend  the  use  of  these 
weapons  beyond  the  necessary  precise  target, 
then  our  possession  of  them  becomes,  or  can 
be  made  to  become,  a  graduated  deterrent. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  has  used  the  phrase 
'graduated  reprisals. "  But  this  scarcely  ex- 
presses the  possibilities.  A  reprisal  Is  a  sud- 
den decision  and  action  and  goes  into  effect 
after  the  surprise  Injury  has  been  suffered. 
A  deterrent  Is  the  firm  assurance  made  long 
prior  to  an  attacking  power  that  the  weapons 
will  be  used  In  the  event  of  an  attack.  That 
certain  knowledge  warns  clearly  and  precisely 
of  the  risks  to  the  opponent  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  decision  of  an  attack. 

Now  let  us  see  what  there  Is  In  this  plan 
which  leads  toward  disarmament  and  peace, 
for  that  is  what  your  committee  is  concerned 
with. 

It  U  now  broadly  recognized  that  reliable 
Inspection  for  nuclear  weapons  Is  imprac- 
tical. Although  there  is  hope  for  substantial 
control  to  detect  the  diversion  of  peaceful 
nuclear  materials  for  weapons  fabrication, 
these  controls  cannot  be  perfect  enough  fully 
to  prevent  leakage  of  peaceful  materials  into 
military  channels.  These  circumstances 
mean  that  nuclear  weapons  will  be  with  us 
for  a  long  time:  perhaps  forever.  In  facing 
these  facts  realistically,  we  are  led  to  two 
conclusions:  first,  to  concentrate  on  controls 
and  reduction  of  delivery  systems:  second,  to 
consider  controls  on  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  as  a  prelude  and  supplement  to 
controls  on  their  possession.  Those  who 
have  been  giving  serious  thought  to  gradu- 
ated deterrence  leel  that  it  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  control  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  thus  to  proceed  toward  our  objective  by 
a  series  of  steps  which  I  commend  to  your 
consideration. 

mST  8T*P 

The  first  step  is  that  of  Initiating  public 
dlsciisslon  and  disseminating  by  all  com- 
munications media  an  understanding  of  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons.  In  the  first  place  we  should  all 
realize  that  the  real  decision  to  brutalize 
was  taken  both  by  Germany  and  the  allies 
when  tt  was  decided  to  seek  victory  through 
the  terrifying  and  the  destroying  of  civilian 
populations.  The  blitz  on  London  and 
Coventry,  the  saturation  bombing  of  Berlin 
and  other  German  cities  were  outside  the 
proper  military  sphere.  So  was  our  destruc- 
tion of  large  sections  of  Tokyo  by  the  drop- 
ping of  napalm  on  that  Inflanunable  city. 
To  kill  old  men,  women,  and  children  in  an 
effort  to  win  a  war  was  pure  savagery.    This 


faUI  step  was  taken  before  the  atom  bomb 
was  developed. 

The  early  atom  bomb  la  In  essence  simply 
a  more  effective  way  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  political  savagery.  As  I  Just  said, 
such  use  coiutltutes  no  part  of  proper  mili- 
tary action.  It  Is  a  iMrbarous  political  ac- 
tion of  the  worst  sort. 

Another  thing  which  we  likewise  should 
all  recognize  is  that  armies,  navies,  and 
air  forces  of  all  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  are  now  organized  for  and  directed 
toward  the  efficient  use  of  atomic  weapons. 
While  we  have  been  praying  that  they  might 
not  be  used,  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
require  that  we  be  prepared  to  use  them. 
The  atom  bomb,  the  atom  rocket,  the  atom 
missile  are  with  us  now  and  the  military 
forces  of  the  world  are  being  trained  In 
their  use. 

This  Is  Inevitable  because  If  we  are  to 
have  Armed  Forces  at  all  they  must  be 
prepared  to  the  highest  pitch  of  effective- 
ness. This  means  that  they  must  be  sup- 
plied with,  and  be  efficient  In  the  use  of, 
atomic  weapons. 

Further,  we  must  accustom  oiu'selves  and 
educate  the  free  world  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  great  difference  between  nuclear  ex- 
plosions with  large  radioactive  effects  and 
nuclear  explosions  with  limited  radioactive 
effects,  whether  they  result  from  a  bomb 
delivered  from  a  plane,  an  atomic  head  In 
a  rocket  or  an  accurately  aimed  guided  mis- 
sile. The  tactical  weapons  can  be  effectively 
discharged  and  used  against  military  targets 
without  the  deadly  fallout  which  results 
from  the  maximum  use  of  the  maximum 
weapons.  The  long  series  of  experiments 
carried  out  in  the  deserts  near  Las  Vegas 
have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  and  the 
safegxiards  of  tactical  use.  Such  weapoiis 
have  now  becoir.e  a  normal  and  effective  aid 
In  military  armament. 

On  the  other  hand  the  radioactive  effects 
of  certain  weapons  used  In  certain  ways  are 
such  that  In  an  exchange  of  blows,  the 
populations  of  both  sides  would  be  destroyed, 
and  mankind  Itself  Imperiled.  Therefore, 
the  distinction  between  the  relatively  safe 
but  effective  and  the  barbarously  and  sui- 
cidally destructive  must  be  made  clear  to 
all  of  us. 
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with  these  distinctions  clear,  the  public 
of  the  WcEtern  World  Is  prepared  for  the 
second  step — a  unilateral  announcement  by 
all  the  western  powers  that  they  will  not  use 
mass  weapons  for  nonmllltary  destruction 
In  future  military  action  unless  first  at- 
tacked in  that  manner.  We  do  not  have  to 
wait  to  negotiate  this  proposal.  For  the 
United  States,  the  West,  to  Initiate  warfare 
of  that  sort  would  be  so  morally  repre- 
hensible that  we  could  not  allow  ourselves 
to  consider  It.  We  have  the  weapons  t(X 
It,  but  we  have  the  moral  strength  not  to 
use  them  unless  forced  to  do  so.  Note  that 
this  is  not  unilateral  disarmament.  We 
retain  the  arms  and  their  deterrent  effect. 

TH«    THiaO    STtF 

The  third  step  Is  the  formal  announce- 
ment, widely  broadcast,  that  we  are  armed 
and  are  ready  to  use  the  new  tactical  weapons 
against  any  aggressive  military  action.  If 
the  attack  were  by  massive  conventional 
forces  we  would  use  nuclear  weapons.  If 
necessary,  to  reject  aggression  only  defen- 
sively— that  is.  not  across  the  preaggresslon 
political  boundary.  No  more.  We  must  al- 
ways be  ready  to  use  such  weapons  defen- 
sively and  any  aggressor  should  be  In  no 
doubt  as  to  that. 

TH«   rOXJRTH    STTP 

The  fourth  step  Is  to  Initiate  negotiations 
among  the  great  powers  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes open  cities,  what  constitutes  legitimate 
targets,  what  Is  the  area  or  the  set  of  condi- 
tions In  which  tactical  atomic  weapons  may 
be  freely  used.    This  will  be  the  specific  con- 


tent and  agenda  of  legitimate  and  new  nego« 
tlatlons.  It  strikes  out  Into  new  territory. 
In  this  connection  I  wish  to  include,  and  will 
read,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Washington  Post  of  January 
71.  1»5«.  The  editorial  was  entlUed  "Dlu- 
slon  of  Peace."  I  will  now  read  the  con- 
cluding words: 

"Unhappily,  the  United  States  has  seemed 
largely  sterile  and  barren  of  Ideas  on  disarm- 
ament since  President  Elsenhower  put  forth 
his  aerial  Inspection  plan.  The  drift,  and 
the  unconvincing  explanations,  respecting 
nuclear  weapon  tests  are  a  case  In  point. 
Would  it  not  now  be  possible  to  combine  a 
restatement  of  the  Inspection  proposal  with 
a  plan  to  control  large  nuclear  tests  through 
an  International  monitoring  system  that 
would  detect  and  advertise  violations? 
Would  It  not  tM  possible  Indeed,  to  broaden 
such  a  plan  to  Include  tests  of  the  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile,  about  which  so 
much  Is  now  heard?  There  are  feasible 
means  of  monitoring  large  missile  tests.  Is 
It  not  worth  an  effort  to  control  the  ICBM. 
as  the  Intercontinental  missile  Is  called,  be- 
fore one  side  or  the  other  achieves  one?  Let 
us  hope  that  Messrs.  Eisenhower  and  Eden, 
if  they  can  first  agree  on  a  comnnon  policy  In 
the  kClddle  East,  will  be  able  to  devote  some 
attention  to  positive  JoiiU  steps  on  arms 
control." 

This  ends  the  quotation. 


Step  No.  5  Is  suggested  In  the  editorial. 
We  should  negotiate  for  the  suspension  of 
use  and  even  of  testing  of  the  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile,  as  an  exemplary  ap- 
proach toward  all  future  weapon  derelop- 
ment  of  a  terroristic  nature. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  doing  this.  The 
first  Is  that  at  present  It  Is  an  Instrument 
of  terror  and  does  not  belong  In  ptn-ely  mili- 
tary armament.  The  second  Is  that  It  has 
not  yet  been  proved  as  a  working  weapon. 
In  addition,  there  are  no  stockpiles  of  them. 
We  are  not  too  far  from  the  beginning  of 
Its  development  to  bring  It  under  control, 
even  while  for  the  present  we  press  forward 
Its  development. 

We  missed  the  opportunity  to  raise  the 
warning  signs  at  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy,  whether  for 
peaceful  or  military  uses.  We  again  failed 
to  raise  the  warning  sign  at  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
Let  us  have  one  more  try  at  controlling  this 
latest  Instiunient  of  savagery. 

Let  us  promise  not  to  test  these  weapons 
unless  another  nation  does  so  first,  and  let 
tu  propose  details  of  supervised.  Inspected 
banning  of  the  testing  of  Intercontinental 
bolllstlc  missiles  and  International  control 
of  use  of  large  rocket  devices  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Let  us  again  ask  for  mutual  In- 
spection of  launching  sites. 

There  Is  now  In  the  public  domain  In- 
formation which  suggests  that  such  controls 
can  be  reliable  and  that  a  ban  on  teste 
would  delay  for  a  long  time  the  existence 
of  effective  military  weapons  of  this  type. 
With  the  knowledge  of  the  immense  capaci- 
ties for  destruction  on  both  sides  of  the 
curtain,  perhaps  inspection  can  be  agreed 
upon.  Whether  openly  by  agreed-upon  In- 
spection or  by  classified  means,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  put  a  stop  to  this  as  yet  uncom- 
pleted final  assault  on  humanity.  Tet, 
while  we  are  negotiating,  we  must  experi- 
ment, test.  use.  and  stockpile. 
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Our  Immediate  attention  to  the  critical 
problem  of  the  IntercontlnenUI  missile 
opens  the  way  to  the  more  general  problem 
of  conventional  arms.  If  the  unconven- 
tional can  be  solved,  so  can  the  other. 

Mutual  Inspection  and  control  extended 
to  the  conventional  area  are  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  what  Is  required  to  meet  the  un- 
mitigated terror  of  the  ICBM.  as  It  has  come 
to  be  called. 


Tlie  final  ttepa  will  be  the  negoUatlon  for 
setting  up  the  necessary  political  institu- 
tions— adnUnistratlve.  Judicial,  and  mili- 
tary— ^for  replacing  war  by  cooperative  Judg- 
ment and  for  replacing  the  sanction  of  war 
as  a  means  of  settling  International  disputes. 
Along  with  that,  for  us  at  least,  must  go  the 
economic  measures  required  to  redirect  our 
defense  effort  Into  useful  channels  of  human 
service. 

As  you  will  note.  Mr.  Cbaiman,  this  Is  an 
unuiual  approach  to  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament. It  Is  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
extent  that  It  recognizes  the  present  situa- 
tion and  calls  for  the  honest  facing  of  it  by 
cur  people.  It  does  not  depend  on  any 
sentimental  aversion  to  war.  It  does  not 
look  forward  to  unimplemented  agreements. 
It  is  based  on  the  grim  requirements  of  the 
s;tuatlon  we  live  in  today. 

We  must  at  onee  intensify  the  program  for 
the  long  pulL  That  is  for  moral  encircle- 
ment and  moral  penetration.  This  will  give 
lu  the  background  against  which  we  can 
make  a  new  try  at  negotiations  ahlch  recog- 
nlee  the  facts  of  Uie  Ule  in  which  we  are 
living. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  and  expect  that 
this  committee  will  not  end  Its  deliberation 
In  formal  words  but  will  liutead  frame  defi- 
nite proposals  which  It  can  bring  effectively 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

AprENon     TO     DxaaaMAXKitT     TzsriMoirr — 
Peace  fob  the  Bakth's  People,  Intskpab- 

LIAMENTAST       UnIOM,      HSLaiHKI,      FINLAND, 
AUGUST   25-SEPTEMBEa    1,    1955 

(By  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  United  States 
Senator) 

The  place,  the  time,  and  the  subject  ot 
this  meeting  combine  to  give  It  deep  sig- 
nificance. 

As  to  the  place,  we  find  oursel\-es  gathered 
here  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Soviet  empire. 
In  a  country  which  suffered  from  the  first 
aggressive  expansion  of  that  empire.  This 
fact  demands  a  frankness  In  expression 
a'hlch  would  not  be  called  for  In  a  more  re- 
mote  gathering  place. 

As  to  the  time,  we  meet  in  the  afterglow 
of  the  friendly  conference  at  Geneva  In  July, 
where  for  the  first  time  In  many  years  the 
heads  of  four  great  powers  discussed  sym- 
pathetically the  stalemate  in  armament 
which  has  faced  them  and  their  people  since 
the  close  of  World  War  n.  What  we  say 
here  must  support,  not  hinder,  the  continu- 
ance of  that  friendly,  cooperative  search  for 
a  means  of  dissolving  that  deadlock  In  the 
Interests  of  ail  mankind. 

As  to  our  subject,  which  Is  the  attainment 
of  peace.  It  is  appropriate  to  the  place  and 
the  time  and  to  the  universal  h(H>e8  of  all 
people  everywhere. 

Let  us  speak  In  frankneee.  We  talk  much 
about  tensions  and  the  means  of  relieving 


them.  On  this  matter  it  U  neceesary  to  say 
that,  generally  speaking,  there  were  no  ten- 
sions until  the  Soviet  empire  entered  on  its 
piugiam  of  expansion.  In  absorbing  the 
Baltic  States,  in  retaining  last  Oermany,  In 
seizing  control  of  Poland,  Cxechoslovakla. 
Himgary.  and  the  Balkan  SUtes.  that  em- 
pire has  added  392.000  square  miles  to  its 
territory  and  90  million  people  to  its  subject 
population.  Austria  alone  has  been  relin- 
quished. 

While  this  was  going  on.  my  own  country 
was  releasing  the  Philippines;  Great  Britain 
accepted  the  freedom  of  India.  Pakistan. 
Burma,  and  Ceylon,  while  the  Netherlands 
agreed  to  the  independence  of  Indonesia. 
Freedom  thus  came  to  2.894,000  square  miles 
of  territory  and  556  million  people.  When 
we  consider  the  contrasts  between  these  vast 
changes  of  a  very  few  years.  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  tensions  arose?  Do  we  have  to 
seek  far  for  the  cause  of  these  tensions? 

Of  course,  there  remains  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  do  not 
yet  enjoy  self-government.  Self-government 
comes  easiest  to  those  who  have  been  pre- 
pared for  It.  It  does  not  come  automatically 
In  every  case  when  a  colonial  power  simply 
walks  out  of  its  occupancy.  That  may  result 
In  nothing  more  than  a  change  of  masters. 
But  who  can  doubt  that  the  area  of  the  free 
world  is  advancing,  year  by  year?  That  all 
may  achieve  freedom  is  the  deep  desire  of 
the  American  people. 

Our  people  have  no  interests  which  conflict 
with  those  of  the  people  of  Russia.  We  do 
not  need  more  land.  What  land  we  have 
raises  an  embarrassing  abundance  of  grain 
and  fiber,  and  of  the  fiesh  of  beasts.  We  have 
great  forests  and  rich  deposits  of  ore.  Our 
seas  teem  with  fish.  Everything  we  need  we 
have,  or  can  obtain  by  freely  trading  for  It 
from  our  own  abundance.  What  we  do  want 
Is  peace  and  freedom.  When  they  are  threat- 
ened, we  arm. 

That  these  things  are  true  can  easily  be 
seen  by  anyone  who  viElts  our  country  with 
open  eyes  and  open  mind.  Let  such  a  one 
come  to  the  United  States  and  look  for  the 
worst  In  us.  Let  him  search  out  our  slums. 
Let  him  examine  our  race  problems.  Let  him 
measure  the  extent  of  these  evils  against  the 
past  and  as  a  proportion  of  our  present 
general  well-being.  He  will  find  them 
diminishing  components  of  a  self-governing 
society.  He  will  assure  himself  that  our 
people  have  no  ambitions  to  hazard  their 
own  well-being  by  any  projects  of  conquest; 
Nor  would  any  American  Government  long 
endure  which  sought  to  persuade  them 
otherwise. 

To  put  It  In  a  word,  self-interest  forbids 
that  we  should  seek  conquests,  whether 
political  or  economic.  I  am  here  today  to 
point  out  that  the  same  self-interest,  con- 
trolling the  policies  of  the  Soviet  government. 


will  diiaolye  tendons  and  lead  to  the  aban- 
donment of  armies  and  armament  as  the 
main  support  of  national  policy. 

Is  It  not  reasonable  to  bellere  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Government  who  will 
most  strongly  establish  themselves  In  the 
future  will  be  the  men  who  make  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  personal  weU-belng  of 
the  Russian  people?  Can  there  be  a  more 
stable  basis  for  power  than  a  successful  pro- 
gram for  providing  more  and  better  food, 
better  clothing  and  housing,  and  better  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  people? 

Dependence  on  military  force  wars  against 
this  well-being.  The  enormous  military  pro- 
grams result  In  less  and  poorer  food  and 
clothing.  Inadequate  housing,  and  lowered 
opportunities.  Armies,  supported  In  readi- 
ness for  attack  from  without,  are  in  the 
meantime  opposing  the  happiness  of  the 
people  within.  Disarmament  should  be  the 
great  objective  of  the  people  everywhere. 

It  may  be  argued  that  for  the  Soviet  Got- 
emment  armed  forces  are  essential  to  hold 
the  satellites  in  subjection.  But  If  there  Is 
to  be  no  attack  from  without,  the  ring  of 
satellites  is  unnecessary  Nor  are  the  satel- 
lites economically  profitable  to  Russia  as 
virtual  colonies.  No  people,  formerly  free, 
will  be  productive  In  subjection.  Slave  labor 
is  uneconomical.  A  free  people,  benefiting 
from  their  own  enterprise.  Is  infinitely  more 
profitable  as  a  neighbor  than  is  the  most 
cowed  and  subjugated  horde  of  conscripts.  In 
the  theory  and  practice  of  free  enterprise,  a 
continuously  expanding  commerce  leads  to 
growing  benefits  to  those  who  buy  and  to 
those  who  sell.  Again,  In  a  word — the  same 
word— ^eelf -Interest  decrees  the  freeing  of  the 
satelUtes. 

Boimtiful  blessings  for  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  and  for  their  rulers  depend  on  the 
establishment  of  disarmament — complete, 
universal,  and  controlled — and  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  kind  and  degree  of  super- 
national  government  required  to  administer 
It.  The  negotiations  to  this  end  now  under 
way  will  be  long  and  difficult.  They  must  be 
pursued  with  faith  and  diligence.  Attove  all. 
as  a  practical  matter,  these  negotiatiotu  must 
be  continued  on  the  basis  of  long-range  eelf- 
interest.    Otherwise  they  will  fail. 

Self-interest  is  the  approach  but  It  Is  tied 
In  to  something  deeper  and  more  powerful. 
Self-interest,  apparently  so  selfish  and  nar- 
row, can  be  long-range  and  can  be  intelli- 
gent. When  it  Is  both  long-range  and  In- 
telligent, it  leads  to  the  sort  of  action  which 
can  best  be  deecribed  as  being  virtuous. 

This  relation  between  long-range  self- 
interest  and  virtue  covers  a  great  area  of 
human  policy  and  action.  Whether  this  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  is  universal  is 
a  question  I  am  not  raising  at  this  time.  I 
am  only  saying  that,  in  the  situation  we  have 
Just  been  reviewing,  self-interest  and  virtue 
coincide. 


SENATE 

Frid.\y,  M.krch  9,  1956 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  March  6, 
1956) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Right  Reverend  Ambrose  Ondrak, 
O.  S.  B.,  abbot  of  St.  Procopius  Abbey, 
Lisle,  111.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  has  created  man 
to  Thine  image  and  likeness  and  who 
endows  Thy  children  with  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, we  thank  Thee  for  blessing  our 
land  with  an  abundance  of  the  good 
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things  of  this  life,  and  for  guiding  our 
forefathers  in  founding  a  government 
under  which  the  citizens  of  this  land 
have  the  assurance  of  the  protection 
and  enjoyment  of  Thy  goodness  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest  himian  dig- 
nity. We  pray  that  Thou  wouldst  be- 
stow Thy  richest  blessings  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  on  all  the 
members  of  this  august  assembly,  and 
guide  all  their  deliberations  so  that  all 
their  enactments  and  decrees  redound 
to  the  preservation  of  peace,  liberty,  and 
the  protection  of  the  bounty  which  Thou 
bestowest  on  this  Nation. 

We  pray  Thee  also  for  the  cotmtless 
thousands  of  Thy  children  who  suffer 
need  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and 


for  those  who  have  fallen  into  the  power 
of  tyrannical  governments  and  impious 
rulers  and  at  their  hands  suffer  perse- 
cution, prisons,  and  a  most  abject  deg- 
radation of  that  dignity  which  Thou 
didst  bestow  upon  man.  Open  Thy  boim- 
teous  band  to  all  these  who  suffer  need 
and  persecution ;  give  them  in  abundance 
the  Uiings  necessary  for  life,  and  humble 
the  cruel  men  who  oppress  their  weaker 
brothers.  Open  the  gates  of  prisons,  and 
break  the  chains  of  slavery.  Humble  the 
haughty  rulers  whose  deeds  of  violence 
cry  to  Thee  for  vengeance.  If  Thy  chil- 
dren merit  Thy  anger,  grant  them  the 
gift  of  repentance,  that  they  may  qulcklF 
return  to  their  Father's  house  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  Thy  peace. 
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In  pmrtlcular.  on  this  day  we  beg  Thee 
for  Archbishop  Beran,  primate  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  for  5  years  now  pines  away, 
separated  from  his  flock  and  crushed 
with  the  weight  of  humiliaUons.  Look 
with  compassion  upon  him  and  upon  his 
fellow  shepherds.  Archbishop  Matocha, 
Bishops  Skoupy.  Trochta,  Hlouch.  Zela. 
Vojtassak.  Oojdlc.  Busalka.  Pobosny. 
Bamas.  Hopko.  Tomasek,  Plcha.  Nescey, 
and  all  their  fellow  countrymen  who 
walk  along  the  way  of  the  cross  with 
Archbishop  Beran.  Open  the  gates  of 
their  prisons  as  Thou  didst  open  the 
gates  to  Uberate  Thy  holy  Apostle  Peter, 
and  lead  them  out  of  slavery  as  Thou 
didst  lead  Thy  chosen  people  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt. 

May  all  nations  rejoice  in  the  light 
of  thy  peace  and  freedom,  that  the  glory 
of  Thy  name  may  resotind  among  all 
nations  from  pole  to  pole.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnsow  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimotis  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  8,  1956,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE  ATTEMPT  BY  A  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTION     TO     INFLUENCE 
THE  VOTE  OF  A  SENATOR 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
resolution  which  will  be  submitted  by 
the  senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydmiJ 
may  be  reported  at  this  time,  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  consideration. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President,  by  di- 
rection of  the  select  committee.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  ask  for  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(8.  Res.  227),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  205. 
agreed  to  on  February  7.  1956.  establUhlng 
a  lelect  committee  to  Investigate  clrcum- 
•tancea  Involving  alleged  Improper  attempU 
through  political  contributions  to  Influence 
the  vote  of  Senator  Cabe  of  South  Dakota 
on  the  so-called  natural  gas  bill,  aa  amended 
by  Senate  Resolution  218.  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 21.  1958,  be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
further  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  In  sec- 
tion 3  thereof  "March  10,  1956"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "March  31.  1956."  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  In  section  5  thereof  "SIO.OOG" 
In  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "S20,000." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received. 
•ee  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TzacyoBAST  AmcnctoN  Iirro  ms  UmrcD 
BtATWM  or  CnTAXM  AUKN  DxracToaa 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natxirallcatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
coplea  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admlaalon  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
defector  aliens  ( with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  tha  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Monroney,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  which  is  investigating 
malpractice  in  the  automobile  industry 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Ellenber.  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  until  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  the  usual  morning  hour,  sub- 
ject to  a  2-minute  limitation  on  state- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDBMT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  directors  of 
the  Southern  Tulnre  County  (Calif.)  BporU- 
men  Association,  favoring  the  enacUnent  of 
legislation  to  pruvlde  for  the  Immediate  con- 
struction of  Success  and  Terminus  Dams  on 
the  Tule  and  Kaweah  Rivers.  Calif.;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Approprlatlona. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  maaa  meeting 
In  the  Town  Hall  of  New  York  City,  N.  T., 
February  39.  1956,  relating  to  the  crUU  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Sag  Harbor  Coun- 
ell  684,  KnIghU  of  Columbus.  Sag  Harbor. 
N.  T..  favoring  the  enactment  of  the  so* 
called  Brlcker  amendment,  relating  to  the 
treatymaklng  power;  ordered  to  He  on  tJha 
Ubl». 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

RXPOar    OF    ADMINl-TrKATOB    OF    VrmuNs' 

AjTAtaa 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  of  June  30, 
1955,  together  with  the  report  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Educational  Appeals  Board  (with  an  ac- 
companying document);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

PaoposxD    CoNCKSsiON    Poucrr,    Laks    Mxad 
National  Reckeation  AaxA.  Nkv. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  proposed  concession  permit  at  the  Willow 
Beach  Site  In  Lake  Mead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Nev.  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract.  Mocnt 
Rainier  National  Park,  Wash. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  contract  within  the 
Ohanapecoeh  Hot  Springs  Area  of  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park.  Wash,  (with  accom- 
panying pap>ers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

TSMPORART    ADMiaSION    INTO    THR   UNITRD 

STATES  OF   Certain   Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  from  the  Conunlttea 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

8,2151.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  segre- 
gation of  certain  funds  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Indians  on  the  basis  of  a  membership  roll 
prepared  for  such  purpose  (Rept.  No.  1644); 

H.  R.  585.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  Lake  County.  Calif.,  of  the  Lower 
Lake  Ranchcrla,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.   1645); 

H.  R  622.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lease by  the  United  States  of  Its  rlghu  and 
InteresU  In  certain  land  located  in  Saginaw 
County,  Mich.  (Rept.  No.  1646);  and 

H.  R.  4802.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  execu- 
tion of  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  on  In- 
dividual Indian  trust  or  restricted  land 
(Rept.  No.  1847). 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  1528.  A  bill  to  authorize  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the 
Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  to  ac- 
quire trust  interests  In  tribal  lands  of  the 
reservation,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1648). 


NIAGARA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1956— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  1408) 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  19.  1956. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  submitted  a  report,  to- 
gether with  individual  views  and  minori- 
ty views,  on  the  bill  (S.  1823)  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  certain  works 
of  improvement  in  the  Niagara  River  for 
power  and  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE    RZPORT   OF    A 
COMMITTEB 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  faw>rable  report  of  ft 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DANIEL,  from  the  Coaunittoe  on 
the  Judiciary: 

James  Warren  McCarty,  of  Texas,  to  b« 
United  States  marshal  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  vice  Bmmett  Mitchell  Smith, 
resigned. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  tlie  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foUows: 

Bylir.THTE: 

8.  3403.  A  bin  tor  the  relief  of  Boyana  D. 

Boyov'ltch;  to  ib»  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 

»ry.  

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

8.3404.  A  bill  to  dtrect  the  Beeretary  of 
the  Army  or  his  designee  ta  convey  an  1114- 
acre  tract  of  land  situated  In  the  vicinity 
of  WUliamsborg.  Vs.,  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Senrloes. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  3405.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
enter  Into  certain  contracts  for  the  provision 
of  water  fur  agricultural,  IndustrM,  or  mn- 
nlclpal  piirposea;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  3406.  A  blU  to  amend  secUon  14  (b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended:  and 

8.  8407.  A  WU  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

S.  3408.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  of  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

6  3409.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  and 
Western  DisLricts  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
ConuulLtce  on  the  Judiciary.  - 

By  Mr.  ElASTLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina) 
(by  request) : 

S  3410.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 

annuities  to  widows  and  dependent  children 

of  Judges:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACNUSON: 

S.  3411.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  national 
defense,  protect  the  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce,  and  to  safeguard  the  Interests, 
convenience,  and  necessity  of  the  people  of 
Uie  United  SUtes,  and  promote  the  United 
States  merchant  marine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request): 

8.3412.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  Xni  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  war-rtsk  Insur- 
ance for  an  additional  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnitson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

The    following    resolution    was    sub- 
mitted, considered,  and  agreed  to: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

S.  Res.  227.  Resolution   further   amending 
Senate  Resolution  305.  relative  to  attempts 
to   Influence    the    vote    of    Senator   Ci 
South  DakoU  on  the  natural-gas  bUL 


(See  the  remarks  at  Mr.  Hatsdv  when  1m 
suimilttea  tlM  above  resotatkm.  Which  ap- 
pear uxMtar  a  separate  heMttng.) 


of 


EXTENSION  OP  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS 
ACT  OF  1S38.  AS  AMENDED,  RE- 
LATINO  TO  WAR-RISK  INSUB- 
ANCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Frealdent.  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  extetid  for  S  years  the  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  pro- 
vide war-risk  Insurance  for  aircraft. 

The  usual  commercial  Insurance  poli- 
cy does  zu>t  insure  aircraft  against  war 
risk  in  the  event  of  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities. Air  carrien  are,  therefore,  reiiac- 
tant  to  permit  their  aircraft  to  venture 
into  potential  danger  areas.  Without 
such  insurance  the  prompt  mobilization 
of  the  cotm  try's  air -transport  facilities 
also  would  be  Jeopardized.  For  these 
reasons  the  Congress  enacted  in  1851. 
tiUe  XIU  of  the  Civil  Aeronauttos  Act  of 
1938  which  authorized  the  Department 
to  issue  binders  insuring  United  States 
aircraft  against  war  ride  In  the  event  of 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

This  authority  will  expire  on  June 
14,  1A56.  The  attached  priHWsal  would 
extend  the  war-nsk  insurance  author- 
ity for  an  additional  5  years.  If  this  leg- 
islaticm  is  approved,  binder  fees  to  be 
collected  will  more  than  cover  expenses 
chargeable  to  the  war-risk  Insurance 
fund  under  peacetime  operatic  ns.  If 
and  when  the  program  goes  into  opera- 
tion in  time  of  war.  it  is  anticipated  that 
premium  receipts  would  keep  the  insur- 
ance fund  self-sustaining. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  would 
therefore  insure  our  civil  air  fleet  against 
loss  from  war  risks  with  little  likelihood 
of  any  need  for  significant  appropria- 
tion to  the  war-nsk  insurance  fimd. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  urges 
early  enactment  of  this  legislation  in 
order  that  the  civil  air  fleet  may  con- 
tinue to  be  covered  by  war -risk  insur- 
ance without  danger  of  lapse. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bin  (8.  3412)  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  title  Xin  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  relating 
to  war-risk  insurance  for  an  additional 
5  years,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
(by  request),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Stewis  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) .  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CURTIS  sulxnitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 


to  Seimte  bin  8188,  mxpn.  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me,  to  the  biU  <8.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program. 
I  request  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
ceived, printed,  and  lie  on  the  taWe.  I 
also  ta/k  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Racoga. 

The  PBJESIDENT  vto  texm>ore.  The 
amendmenl  will  be  received,  printed,  lie 
on  the  table,  and  be  printed  In  the 
RacoR*. 

The  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Allott  is  as  f  oUows : 

On  page  IB.  line  0,  strUce  out  "$860,000,000'' 
and  Ineert  In  lieu  thereof  "$150j000/i00." 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OP  1956— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  ChavbeJ.  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana {Mr.  Long],  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robertsoh],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byko],  the 
Senator  trom  Indiana  [Mr.  CAPEHAarJ, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  LMr.  Cur- 
te],  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Potter]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  biU  <6.  3308)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  to  permit  de- 
duction for  Federal  income  tax  purposes 
of  certain  pohtical  oontributitms,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  XKxt  time  the  bill  is 
printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

Address  on  the  farm  program,  delivered  by 
Robert  Lucas,  editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  be- 
fore the  Colorado  ASC  Conference  of  County 
Conamltteemen  and  Office  Managers,  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  on  November  3,  1955. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 

Statement  by  Raymond  W.  Hotiston.  com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
n^ent  of  Social  Welfare,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  February  28,  1956, 
relating  to  social  security  amendments. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

Statement  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Wln- 
ston-Satem  to  Karachi  Food  Crusade,"  co- 
8f>onsored  by  the  Winston -Salem  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Uie  Winston-Sa- 
lem Junior  Woman's  Club,  which  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Record. 

Editorial  entitled  "Postal  Rates,"  published 
In  the  February  2,  1956,  edition  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Sun  Telegraph. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Correspondence  between  Bdwin  Lutcber 
and  Harvey  Hlgley.  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  Wisconsin,  relating 
to  the  offer  by  Edwin  Luteher  of  his  German 
shepherd  dog  as  a  guide  for  a  blind  veteran. 

Menage  from  Hermann  J.  Abe  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  at  International 
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Law.  nUtlng  to  a  magna  charta  to  prot«ct 
nrlvat*  InvMtznents. 

Article  entmed  "Toward  Mutual  Under- 
standing." published  In  the  February  1958 
laeue  o«  the  National  Council  OUUook.  relat- 
ing to  a  Tlalt  to  BuasU  by  Proteetant  church- 

tiwm. 

Article  from  the  March  5. 1956.  Washington 
Poet  and  Times  Herald,  and  one  from  the 
March  8.  1956.  New  York  Times.  reUtlng  to 
the  natural  gas  bill. 

By  Ux.  NEUBERGER: 

Proclamation  by  the  late  OoTemor  Paul  L. 
Patterson,  of  Oregon,  proclaiming  Youth 
Temperance  Education  Week  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,    from   AprU    22    to   AprU   28,    1958, 

inclusive.  

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

Addreas  by  Dean  Clarence  A.  Manlon.  for- 
mer dean  of  the  Law  School  at  Notre  Dame 
University,  at  a  raUy  In  Carnegie  Hall.  New 
York  City,  on  February  22.  1958. 


NOTICE     OP     CX)NSIDERATION     OP 
NOMINATIONS      OP      JEFFERSON 
PATTERSON  AND  DEMPSTER  MC- 
INTOSH BY  COMMXTTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    As  a 
Senator,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Chair 
desires  to  announce  that  the  Senate  re- 
ceived today  the  following  nominations: 
Jefferson  Patterson,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Am- 
bassador   of    the    United    States    to 
Uruguay. 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  of  Pennsylvania. 
to  be  Ambassador  of  the  United  Stotes  to 
Venezuela. 

Notice  is  given  that  these  nominations 
will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  at  the  expiration  of  6 
days. 

PAYMENT  TO  CROW  INDIAN  TRIBE 
FOR  CONSENT  OF  TRANSFER  OF 
RIGHT-OF-WAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1648.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 135. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LicisLATivK  Clerk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion <S.  J.  Res.  135)  for  payment  to  Crow 
Indian  Tribe  for  consent  to  transfer  of 
right-of-way  for  Yellowtall  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  Hardin  unit.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Montana -Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  not  object- 
ing to  its  present  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.  J.  Res.  135)  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after   reXerred    to    as    the    "Secretary")     be 


authorised  and  directed  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Crow  Tribal  Council,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe.  In  lU  reeoluUon 
No.  63  of  January  11.  1958.  as  clarified  with 
respect  to  recreational  and  related  purposes 
by  Its  reaoluUon  No.  70  of  February  18.  1968, 
for  the  payment  of  85  million  for  consent 
to  and  the  transfer  of  right-of-way  required 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  Yel- 
lowtall Dam  and  Reservoir,  out  of  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  allocated 
to  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project:  PrO' 
vided.  That  the  right  of  entry  to  the  Yellow- 
taU  Dam  site  to  permit  the  said  Secretary, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to  Ini- 
tiate and  carry  on  construction,  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  dam  shall  not 
be  conditioned  on  the  consummation  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Interest  herein  referred  to  In 
this  Joint  resolution. 

Sac.  a.  The  Crow  Tribal  Council,  or  the 
qualified  Individual  members  of  the  Crow 
Tribe,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  Is 
required,  shall  consent  to  the  conveyance  to 
the  United  States  of  all  rights  (except  min- 
eral. Including  oil  and  gaa) .  title  and  interest 
In  said  lands  required  for  the  YellowUll 
Dam  and  Reservoir  right-of-way  described 
In  said  tribal  resolution  No.  63:  Provided, 
That  In  the  exercise  of  such  mineral  rlghu 
and  of  the  recreational  and  related  pur{>oses 
referred  to  In  section  1  of  this  resolution 
there  shall  be  no  Interference  with  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  the  dam  and  reser- 
voir. 

8«c.  3.  There  shall  be  transferred  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians,  the  sum  of 
$5  million  set  forth  In  section  1  of  this 
resolution  as  just  compensation  for  the 
transfer  to  the  United  States  as  herein  pro- 
vided of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  tha 
Crow  Tribe  In  and  to  the  certain  tribal  lands 
required  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Yellowtall  unit.  Mls- 
soxul  River  Basin  project.  The  Secretary, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Crow  Tribe  of 
Indians,  shall  proceed  with  all  dispatch  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  end  that  construction  of 
Yellowtall  Dam  shall  be  Initiated  promptly: 
Prortd^d.  That  for  the  protection  of  the 
Crow  Indians,  fees  and  expenses  of  counsel 
for  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  In  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  claims  related  to  Yellow- 
tall Dam  right-of-way  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  In  no  event 
shall  exceed  1  percent  of  the  net  amount 
paid  under  authority  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "JTie 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuLY  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  it  now  In 
order  for  Senators  to  submit  statements 
as  in  the  morning  hour,  under  a  2-min- 
ute  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  has  under  consideration  Calendar 
No.  1848,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135. 
and  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Neverthe- 
less. Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Joint  resolution  Is  pending,  do  not  I 
correctly  understand  that  at  this  time  It 
Is  possible  for  Senators  to  t)e  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  making  Insertions  In 
the  Rbcord. 

I  wish  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  In  that  connection:  Is  such  pro- 
cedure prohibited  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  that  can  be  done, 
either  by  unanimous  consent,  or  by  hav- 
ing Senators  obtain  recocnition  at  this 
time,  during  the  pendency  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  waa 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  leader.  So. 
Mr.  President,  my  understanding  is  that 
If  any  Senators  desire  to  submit  state- 
ments for  the  Record,  as  in  the  morning 
hour,  this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  that 
to  be  done. 

Of  course,  there  Is  pending  a  Joint  res- 
olution which  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana;  and  we  are  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  a  Senator  who  has 
an  objection  to  the  joint  resolution,  and 
who  is  trying  to  clear  it  up. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  understand. 
Senators  who  may  desire  to  submit 
sundry  matters  for  printing  In  the  Rec- 
ord may  do  so  present  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
TREATY  ORGANIZATION  COUN- 
CIL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organ- 
ization Council  has  been  meeting  In 
Karachi,  Pakistan,  for  the  last  3  days. 
The  foreign  ministers  of  the  member  na- 
tions. Including  our  own  Secretary  of 
States  Dulles,  have  been  discussing  mat- 
ters of  political,  military,  and  economic 
cooperation.  Yesterday  the  Coimcil  is- 
sued a  very  noteworthy  communique, 
which  I  believe  should  be  a  [>art  of  our 
Record. 

Among  the  various  vital  problems  dis- 
cussed was  the  question  of  promoting 
economic  pro^^ress  in  southea.st  Asia. 
Because  I  think  it  is  so  impoi  Lant.  I  wish 
to  read  a  short  portion  of  the  com- 
munique, which  deals  with  this  subject. 

In  referring  to  article  3  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  the  communique  states: 

The  Council  reviewed  steps  taken  under 
article  3  to  cooperate  "in  further  develop- 
ment of  economic  measures  to  promota 
economic  progress  and  social  well-being." 

They  considered  this  a  most  Important  ob- 
jective of  the  treaty,  recognizing  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  Is  essential  to 
healthy  political  life.  They  were  gratified  to 
note  the  steady  pro^rress  already  made  In 
promoting  the  economic  development  of  tha 
treaty  area  and  emphasized  the  urgency  of 
this  problem. 

They  noted  measures  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  countries  of  the  area  undertaken  by 
member  governments  In  addition  to  very 
considerable  expenditures  under  aid  pro- 
grams for  increasing  the  defensive  capacity 
of  the  region. 

They  particularly  welcomed  the  fact  that 
United  States  allocations  for  economic  aid 
to   Asian   SKATO    members   have    Increased 


In  total  almost  fourfold  in  the  3  fiscal  years 
since  the  treaty  was  signed. 

The  Council  members,  while  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  adequate  defense  programs 
and  cooperation  to  preserve  the  national 
Independence  and  cultural  traditions  of 
their  countries,  are  equally  determined  to 
press  forward  with  national  and  Interna- 
tional programs  to  raise  standards  of  living 
In  the  treaty  area  which  they  consider  basic 
to  national  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  communique,  as 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Fri- 
day. March  9.  be  inserted  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks; and  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
'SEIATO  Decisions."  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Friday.  March  9. 

Mr.  President,  the  steps  taken  by  the 
SEATO  powers  represent  real  progress 
in  our  attempts  with  our  allies  to  pro- 
mote stability,  economic  progress,  and 
self-determination  in  this  vital  part  of 
the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nique and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMMONIQTTZ    ISStTCD    BT    ASIA    TRCATT    AtXtES 

The  Council  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  today  concluded  Its  second 
meeting,  held  In  Karachi  from  March  6  to 
March  8.  under  the  chalrmnnship  of  Hamldul 
Huq  Choudhury.  Foreign  Minister  of  Paki- 
stan. The  meeting  was  attended  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Australia.  France.  New 
Zealand.  Pakistan,  the  Philippines.  Thailand, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Council  members  reaflBrmed  their 
governments'  support  for  the  United  Nations 
and  their  continued  Intention  to  conduct 
their  policies  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  Council  aire  reaffirmed  the  dedication 
of  member  governments  to  the  objectives 
of  the  treaty  and  of  the  Pacific  Charter: 
To  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, to  coordinate  efforts  for  collective  de- 
fense for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  se- 
curity, to  uphold  the  principle  of  equal 
righu  and  self-determination  of  peoples  In 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  promote  self-government  and 
to  secure  the  Independence  of  all  countries 
whose  peoples  desire  It  and  are  able  to  un- 
dertake its  responsibilities,  to  prom<}te  higher 
living  st'tndards.  economic  progress  and  so- 
cial well-being,  and  to  prevent  and  counter 
attempts  to  subvert  freedom  or  to  destroy 
sovereignty  or  territorial  Integrlty. 

CAINS    or    IS    MONTHS    NOTED 

The  Council  reviewed  progress  msde  toward 
these  objectives  In  the  18  months  since 
the  treaty  was  signed  in  Manila,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  year  since  the  Council  held  Its 
first  meeting  In  Bangkok. 

The  Council  agreed  that  the  treaty  and  the 
progress  of  the  tresty  organization  have 
made  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  In  southeast  Asia  and 
the  southwest  Pacific  and  have  helped  to 
deter  armed  aggression  in  the  treaty  area. 

The  Council  hoped  that  the  use  of  force 
would  continue  to  be  avoided  In  the  settle- 
ment of  International  disputes  and  that 
particular  disputes  would  be  resolved  ami- 
cably If  peace  was  maintained.  It  recognized 
the  necessity,  however,  of  creating  and  main- 
taining powerful  deterrents  against  aggres- 
sion lest  potential  aggressors  come  to  t>elleve 
that  aggression  would  not  be  effectively  and 
immediately  resisted. 

The  Council  members  severally  affirmed 
that  their  countries  wUl  never  commit  ag- 


gression and  that  their  cooperation  under 
this  treaty  is  directed  toward  mutual  defense 
and  the  maintenance  of  fieace. 

Members  of  the  Council  noted  with  satis- 
faction healthy  political  developments  of  the 
past  year  within  the  treaty  area.  They  noted 
that  talks  with  delegations  from  Singapore 
were  to  take  place  In  London  In  April  and 
expressed  their  deep  Interest  In  the  outcome 
of  the  discussions  of  such  Importance  to  the 
SEATO  area. 

PaOCRESS  BY  MALATA  HAILCO 

TTiey  welcomed  reports  of  steps  taken 
toward  establishing  full  self-government  and 
Independence  for  Malaya  within  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth.  They  noted  further 
progress  In  the  development  of  free  political 
Institutions  In  the  region  and.  particularly, 
the  further  development  of  representative 
governmenu  in  the  countries  referred  to  In 
the  protocol  to  the  treaty — Cambodia.  Laos, 
and  the  Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam. 

The  CouncU  agreed  that  steady  economic 
progress  had  been  reglsterde  among  members 
and  In  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  It  was  noted  that  assistance  from 
members  had  contributed  markedly  to  this 
desirable  development. 

The  Council  agreed  that  there  had  been 
useful  progress  In  cooperation  among  mem- 
ber Governments  In  assisting  each  other  to 
combat  subversive  activities.  They  observed 
that  Communist  tactics  were  placing  Increas- 
ing reliance  on  methods  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic Infiltration. 

They  noted,  however,  that  this  shift  In  tac- 
tics, was  unaccompanied  by  any  convincing 
evidence  of  Intent  to  abandon  efforts  to  sub- 
vert, weaken  and  overthrow  the  political  eco- 
nomic and  social  systems  which  have  been 
freely  chosen  by  the  peoples  of  the  area. 

The  Council  attributed  In  large  measure 
this  seeming  shift  In  tactics  away  from  vio- 
lence In  some  parts  of  the  world  to  the  collec- 
tive security  arrangements  of  the  free  na- 
tions. 

They  particularly  deplored  the  statements 
and  Interventions  by  Soviet  leaders  In  re- 
cent months  designed  to  Increase  tension 
and  promote  division  In  Asian  communities 
and  among  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Insofar  as  those  statements  referred  to 
"Pushtunlstan"  (border  area  inhabited  by 
Pushtu-speaking  tribes  that  Afghanistan 
seeks  to  separate  from  Pakistan)  the  mem- 
bers of  the  councU  states  generally  declared 
that  their  governments  recognized  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Pakistan  extends  up  to  the 
Durand  Line,  the  International  boundary 
between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  and  it 
was  consequently  affirmed  that  the  treaty 
area  referred  to  in  articles  4  and  8  of  the 
treaty  Includes  an  area  up  to  that  line. 

KASHMnt  SOLimON  CRCED 

Insofar  as  these  statements  concerned 
Kashmir,  members  of  the  Council,  noting 
that  United  Nations  resolutions  remain  In 
force,  affirmed  the  need  for  an  early  settle- 
ment of  the  Kashmir  question  through  the 
United  Nations  or  by  direct  negotiations. 

Assisted  by  reports  from  the  Council  rep- 
resentatives in  Bangkok,  from  various  com- 
mittees under  the  Council  representatives 
and  from  military  advisers,  the  Council  re- 
viewed In  detail  the  steps  taken  by  member 
governments.  Individually  and  collectively,  to 
carry  out  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 

The  Council  reviewed  steps  taken  by  mem- 
ber Oovernments  under  article  2  to  "maintain 
and  develop  their  Individual  and  collective 
capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  and  to  pre- 
vent and  counter  subversive  activities  di- 
rected from  without." 

They  found  that  the  defense  forces  of  the 
member  nations  in  Asia  have  been  appre- 
ciably improved  since  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  and  are  better  equipped  and  deployed 
to  act  In  an  emergency.  Member  Govern- 
ments have  assisted  one  another  on  an  In- 


creasing scale  in  the  training  and  equip- 
ping of  these  forces. 

Through  its  mUltary  advisers  SEATO  has 
mada  a  good  beginning  in  planning  for  the 
coordinated  use  of  the  forces  In  collective 
self-defense.  During  the  year  a  number  of 
joint  mUltary  exercises  by  some  of  the 
SBATO  powers  were  held.  Including  the  "firm 
link"  combined  land,  sea  and  air  exercises 
held  In  and  around  Bangkok  on  February  15 
to  18.  These  exercises  pointed  the  way  to 
further  cooperative  efforts  for  the  common 
defense. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  progress  re- 
corded In  the  pai>t  year  In  reducing  dangers 
posed  to  the  territorial  integrity  and  politi- 
cal stability  of  the  area  by  subversive  activi- 
ties directed  from  without.  In  considering 
the  continuing  threat,  the  CouncU  noted 
that  the  members  concerned  have  signifi- 
cantly Improved  the  quality  of  their  security 
forces  and  have  moved  ahead  with  other 
measures  to  reduce  threats  to  democratic 
government  and  social  progress. 

SEATO  Oovernments  have  Initiated  a  num- 
ber of  mutual  assistance  programs  In  this 
field,  and  the  organisation's  committee  of 
security  experts  has  provided  an  increasingly 
useful  forum  for  cooperation  In  defense 
against  such  subversive  activities. 

The  Council  reviewed  steps  taken  under 
article  3  to  cooperate  "in  further  develop- 
ment of  economic  measures  to  promote  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  well-being." 

They  considered  this  a  most  Important  ob- 
jective of  the  treaty,  recognizing  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  is  essential  to 
healthy  political  life.  They  were  gratified  to 
note  the  steady  progress  already  made  in 
promoting  the  economic  development  of  the 
treaty  area  and  emphasized  the  urgency  of 
this  problem. 

They  noted  measures  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  countries  of  the  area  undertaken  by 
member  governments  In  addition  to  very 
considerable  expenditures  under  aid  pro- 
grams for  Increasing  the  defensive  capacity 
of  the  region. 

They  particularly  welcomed  the  fact  that 
United  States  allocations  for  economic  aid 
to  Asian  SEATO  members  have  Increased  In 
total  almost  fourfold  in  the  2  fiscal  years 
since  the  treaty  was  signed. 

The  Council  members,  while  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  adequate  defense  programs 
and  cooperation  to  preserve  the  national  In- 
dependence and  cultural  traditions  of  their 
countries,  are  equally  determined  to  press 
forward  with  national  and  international 
programs  to  raise  standards  of  living  in  the 
treaty  area  which  they  consider  basic  to 
national  security. 

The  Council  approved  measures  to 
strengthen  the  organization  and  facilitate 
the  Council  representatives'  plan  of  work 
for  the  coming  year. 

They  approved  the  plans  of  the  committee 
of  economic  experts,  working  under  the 
Council  representatives,  to  continue  their 
studies  of  the  economic  problems  Involved  In 
treaty  commitments  and  to  undertake  new 
studies. 

They  invited  the  Council  representatives 
to  pursue  the  study  of  the  concrete  problems 
resulting  from  the  defense  effort  of  member 
states  as  well  as  those  existing  In  areas  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  subversive  activities. 

They  noted  and  approved  the  Intention  of 
the  Council  representatives,  within  the  terms 
of  their  existing  directives,  to  give  a  high 
priority  In  the  coming  year  to  regional  co- 
operation and,  where  appropriate.  Joint  ac- 
tion by  member  governments  in  the  field  of 
countering  subversive  activities. 

The  Council  considered  the  work  of  the 
military  advisers  which  would  result  in  fur- 
ther developing  the  effectiveness  of  machin- 
ery for  defense  cooperation.  The  members 
considered  the  conclusions  of  the  military 
advisers  as  to  the  defensive  forces  that  would 
be  required  to  meet  aggression  and  agreed  oa 
the   deslrabUlty  of   maintaining   certain  of 
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tlMlr  military  forces  at  Uvsla  of  mobility  and 
combat  effectlv«neM  which  woiild  be  an  effec- 
Uve  deterrent  to  aggrewlon. 

A  LOT  or  DSC18IONS 

The  followtag  organizational  decUlozu 
were  taken: 

(A)  To  anlst  the  Council  representatlTe* 
and  to  provide  a  stronger  central  SKATO  or- 
ganisation m  Bangkok,  the  Council  author- 
ised the  establishment  of  a  permanent  work- 
ing group  cx)mpo8ed  of  an  oMcer  from  the 
staff  of  each  council  representatlre  and  the 
establishment  of  a  full-time  executive  secre- 
tariat to  replace  the  provisional  secretariat 
generously  provided  hitherto  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand. 

4B>  A  research  service  center  will  be  estab- 
lished In  Bangkok  under  the  Council  repre- 
sentatives to  produce,  for  the  benefit  of 
member  governments  and  of  bodies  set  up 
within  the  SEATO  framework,  reports  on  cur- 
rent development  In  Communist  activities. 

(C)  The  public  relations  ofBce  in  Bang- 
kok will  be  expanded  and  a  cultural  rela- 
tions olBce  established  to  carry  out  new  pro- 
grams In  these  fields. 

(D)  An  economic  olBcer  will  be  appointed 
to  facilitate  the  important  work  In  the  eco- 
nomic field.  He  will  work  cloeely  with,  and 
under  the  direction  of.  the  Council  repre- 
MBtatlTea. 

(■)  Organlaatloaal  eoaU  wUl  be  met  from 
a  common  budget. 

The  Council  was  eonvlneed  that  the  work 
•ceompltahed  at  thia  meeting  wouM  give  new 
and  ttrong  lm|Mtua  to  the  promotion  of  ••• 
eumy  and  welfare  to  the  treaty  area. 

All  tlM  MrelffB  Ittntatare  espreaeed  the 
Brm  tfetermlaattoa  of  their  goveriuMnto  to 
pnm  fonNurd  with  their  individual  and  eol- 
lectlv*  eflorta  to  eaTecuard  tlM  paao*  and 
well-being  ot  the  region  as  a  whole. 

8SATO  DccTSioita 

The  meeting  of  repreeentatlvee  ot  the  eight 
naUons  that  are  members  of  the  Southeast 
Aala  Treaty  Organlaatlon.  which  has  Just 
been  concluded  in  Karachi,  produced  no  new 
line  of  policy.  It  did.  however,  come  out  with 
four  major  statements  and  decisions.  They 
win  help  to  clarify  the  International  atmos- 
phere. 

It  is  recognised,  first,  that  the  pressures  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  not  been  abated.  The 
campaign  of  attraction  and  compulsion  con- 
tinues and  the  Southeast  Asian  states  must 
continue  to  be  on  their  guard.  This  is  the 
answer  to  the  soft-words  policy  recently  em- 
ployed by  the  Communists  In  dealing  with 
this  sensitive  area.  The  treaty  nations  are 
not  deluded. 

Second.  It  is  agreed  that  further  eco- 
nomic measures  will  be  required  to  promote 
the  eseentlal  stability  that  Is  the  best  offset 
to  Communist  subversion.  This  also  Is  not 
new.  and  agreement  In  this  field  was  to  be 
expected.  Moreover,  the  United  States.  In 
the  most  recent  statement  of  President 
Elsenhower,  has  shown  Its  awareness  of  this 
phase  of  the  problem  and  will  work,  as  the 
President  Indicated,  toward  a  higher  degree 
of  flexibility  and  effectiveness. 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  empha- 
tised  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  organ- 
isation from  the  beginning  was  the  promo- 
tion of  a  closer  Integration,  economically, 
among  Its  members.  Not  enough  has  been 
done  so  far  in  this  field.  Obviously  the 
United  States.  In  Its  position  of  unusual 
wealth,  can  be  expected  to  give  assl^^tance 
where  It  Is  needed.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
right  substitute  for  a  genuinely  cooperative 
effort  among  peoples  who  have  thus  far  been 
bound  to  economic  structures  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  sometimes  at  the  expense 
of  their  immediate  neighbors.  SEATO  Is  not 
merely  a  military  defensive  alliance.  It  Is  a 
framework  upon  which  can  be  built  a  gen- 
uine economic  integration. 

The  delegates  at  Karachi  met  two  Imme- 
diate problems  of  their  host  nation,  Pakistan. 


in  headon  fashion.  Those  were  the  quea- 
tlons  of  Afghanistan  and  Kashmir.  In  each 
case  the  agreemenU  reached  were  sensible 
and  to  the  point. 

Friction  between  AfghanUtan  and  Paki- 
stan has  centered  about  the  Afghan-sup- 
ported proposal  that  some  of  the  border  area 
of  Pakistan  In  the  northwest  should  be  In- 
corporated In  a  new  Pushtu-speaking  state, 
which  would  be  nominally  Independent,  but. 
of  course,  under  special  Afghan  protection. 
The  Pakistanis  have  vigorously  resisted  thU 
proposal,  since  they  regard  It.  naturally  and 
rightly  In  our  view,  as  an  Impingement  upon 
Pakistan's  sovereignty  in  the  tribal  areas. 
This  might  not  have  become  of  International 
import  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  recently  espoused  the  causes  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Thus  there  Is  an  International 
threat  to  the  Integrity  of  a  member  of  SEATO 
by  a  Communist  power  and  SEATO  is  right 
to  take  cognizance  of  this  threat. 

The  case  of  Kashmir  Is  more  complex. 
The  Indian  occupation  of  part  of  Kashmir 
cannot.  In  Itself,  be  said  to  be  a  direct  ex- 
ternal threat  to  Pakistan.  SKATO  could  not. 
therefore.  Uke  any  direct  action.  The  ulU- 
mate  political  disposition  of  Kashmir,  how- 
ever, effects  the  peace  and  security  of  Pak- 
istan and  India,  and.  indeed,  of  the  whole 
eastern  world. 

This  Is  not  merely  a  local  problem.  It  Is 
a  United  Nations  problem  and  the  United 
NaUons  has  eetabllahed  instruments  de- 
signed for  Its  solution.  The  SSATO  power*, 
accordingly,  did  the  right  and  logical  thing 
by  InaUUng  that  this  question  be  referred, 
with  even  more  urgency,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  that  the  envisaged  solution,  baaed 
on  a  free  plebiscite,  be  earnestly  sought. 

This  Is  In  no  sense  an  Intervention. 
8BATO  has  made  no  promise*  and  no  thr«ata. 
It  has,  on  th*  other  hand,  served  to  empha- 
ttm  that  the  right  way  to  d*al  with  the  Kash- 
mir question  Is  alrsady  at  hand.  This  is  a 
eaa*  not  for  8BATO  but  for  th*  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  matter  of  troop  commitments,  with 
the  correepondlng  question  of  the  volume 
and  allocation  of  mlliury  aid.  Is  not  laid 
before  the  public  st  this  time.  There  Is  an 
Indication  that  the  planning  will  be  precise 
and  the  commitments  adequate. 

This  meeting  appears  to  have  served  Its 
purposes.  Progress  has  been  made.  The  de- 
cisions are  conservative  and  sound. 


THOMAS  O.  MASARYK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Thomas 
O.  Masaryk  was  bom  on  March  7,  1850. 
In  marking  his  10€th  birthday,  we  do 
more  than  pay  tribute  to  the  founder 
of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
its  first  president  during  the  hesitant 
years  following  World  War  I.  We  also 
honor  the  memory  of  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  of  our  century,  a  world  re- 
nowned figure  of  deep  meaning  to  all  of 
humanity. 

He  was  a  true  world  figure,  one  of  the 
rare  figures  of  a  century,  when  a  really 
outstanding  man  arises  on  the  crest  of 
world  history  and  plays  his  ole  nobly, 
honorably,  and  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. This  is  no  doubt  why  a  world- 
famous  author,  when  once  asked  who 
should  be  choeen  as  the  head  of  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  if  any  such  or- 
ganization should  be  formed,  answered 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  that  only 
Thomas  Q.  Masaryk.  of  all  the  men  of 
Europe,  could  fill  such  a  lofty  position. 

Even  before  World  War  I.  he  had  at- 
tained an  outstanding  position  as  a  re- 
nowned scholar,  philosopher,  and  edu- 
cator. During  the  World  War  I  days,  he 
launched,    in    London,    his    campaign. 


which  served  as  the  foundation  for  recoff- 
liltlon  of  a  new  Independent  state,  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  his  fight 
for  ita  recognition,  he  came  to  America, 
where  he  enlisted  and  secured  the  in- 
terest and  support  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
He  was  no  stranger  to  America;  years 
before,  he  came  to  thia  country  for  his 
bride  and  lifetime  helpmate.  He  lec- 
tured at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century.  He  was  a 
close  student  of  American  life  and  gov- 
ernment. 

After  World  War  I.  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  there  to  serve  for  17  years 
as  the  first  president  of  the  Republic 
which  he  founded. 

We  honor  him  as  one  to  whom  biogra- 
phers and  writers  have  referred  as  "the 
finest  intellect  of  the  century."  We 
honor  iiim  as  the  philosopher  who  be- 
came a  statesman  in  spite  of  himself, 
as  the  father  of  a  state  who  was  also  its 
simplest  citizen,  and  as  an  unchalleng- 
ably  firm  democrat  who  believed  in  the 
rule  of  tolerance. 

On  oiM  ocaision.  shortly  after  his  be- 
coming president  of  his  nation,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  visit  he  made  in  1918  to  the 
Osttysburg  battlefield.  He  sUted,  in 
part: 

It  was  thar*  that  I  fully  realiaad  th*  pro- 
found foundation  of  the  American  democ- 
racy,  ye*,  democracy  In  the  army  too.  a 
damooracy  which  remember*  not  only  Its 
generals,  but  all  thos*  who  hava  lost  ihair 
Uvea  In  defense  of  man^  Ubartlsa.  •  •  •  I 
say  Am«rlcan  democracy  b*oam*  ther*  ara 
as  many  forms  ot  democracy  as  thar*  ar* 
Stat**  and  nations,  ror  mysalf .  I  faal  n*ar**t  . 
to  and  accept  the  principle*  ot  AoMrlcaa 
democracy.  At  this  time  I  can  declare  that 
theee  prtnclplee  always  were,  ar*  now.  and 
•v*r  shall  be.  the  guiding  prlnclplee  of  th* 
political  aspect  of  my  life,  because  they  ar* 
near  to  our  nation,  and  because  our  people 
accept  them  for  their  own.  and  will  ever  be 
united  by  them  with  America,  unitad  In  this 
spirit  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Masaryk  died  in  1937.  Since  then,  his 
country  ha.s  fallen  under  the  harsh  rule 
of  totalitarian  and  alien  forces  on  two 
occasions.  It  is  still  under  such  domina- 
tion and  in  such  subjection. 

Yet.  those  who  know  well  Czecho- 
slovakia and  its  people  have  abiding  faith 
that  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  freedom  still 
lives  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  that  brave  nation.  There  is 
every  reason  to  beheve  that  those  people, 
even  as  Thomas  Masar>k  recited  in  1918. 
still  accept  the  principles  of  American 
democracy  for  their  own,  "and  will  ever 
be  united  by  them  with  America,  united 
in  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  democracy." 

It  is  the  sincere  and  fervent  hope  of 
champions  of  democracy  and  liberty 
everywhere  that  it  will  not  be  too  long 
before  the  dreams  and  the  longings  of 
Masaryk's  compatriots  will  be  realized — 
that  their  liberties  and  independence  will 
be  fully  restored  and  regained. 


THZ  AL  SARENA  TIMBER  AND 
MINING  CASE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  illuminating  editorial  on  the  Al 
Sarena  timber  and  mining  scandal  ap- 
peared In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
for  March  5,  1956,  under  the  title  Pro- 
file of  a  Watchdog." 


The  editorial  emphasizes  the  lack  of 
knowledge  which  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior McKay  apparently  lat}ors  under 
concerning  important  events  and  policies 
in  his  own  department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Piom.x  or  A  Watchdog 

Secretary  of  Interior  McKay.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Post-Dispatch  printed  recently,  declared 
tcKtlmony  of  Under  Secretary  Davis  had  pro- 
vided "the  facts  regarding  the  unfounded 
charges  that  have  been  made"  about  the  Al 
Sarena  mining  claim  In  the  Rogue  River  Na- 
tional Porest.  In  (S-egon.  from  which  a  valu- 
able stand  of  timber  Is  being  cut.  We  re- 
printed a  digest  of  Mr.  Davis'  statement  un- 
der the  cartoon  on  the  day  of  publication 
of  the  Secretary's  letter. 

The  testimony  of  his  Under  Secretary 
which  Mr.  McKay  sent  us  set  forth,  by  Im- 
pllcstion.  a  philosophy  of  government  that  Is 
strange  Indeed.  The  first  point  Mr.  Devls 
attempted  to  make  was  that  Secretary  McKay 
Is  not  responsible  for  the  Al  Sarena  decision. 

We  are  well  aware  a  Secretary  of  Interior 
cannot  know  everything  that  goes  on  In  his 
Department.  But  whether  he  knows  It  or 
not.  he  is  responMble  for  It.  The  doctrine 
of  nonresponslblllty  for  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic office  by  virtue  of  t>eing  uninformed  la 
daniteruus. 

rrt>m  here  Mr.  Davis  went  on  to  Indicate 
still  fxtrther  his  concept  of  Oovvrnment  serv- 
ice. He  recited  the  charges  of  unfairness  and 
l>rejudtc*  which  Charle*  and  Herbert  Mc- 
Donald, owners  ot  Al  Sarena  Mines.  Inc., 
msde  to  him  against  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Manaitement.  an  agency  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  the  Forest  Service. 

'In  view  of  the  accusations  that  th* 
McDonalds  were  making."  Mr.  Davis  testified. 
"It  seemed  to  m*  a  certainty  that  to  re- 
mand the  claims  to  the  same  field  ofllce 
which  made  the  original  record  would  be  a 
vain  act.  The  same  suspicions  and  hostile 
attitudes  Would  be  present." 

If  Mr.  Davis  did  not  trust  his  oam  agency 
of  Government,  whom  did  he  trust?  He 
trusted  Representative  Ellswosth,  of  Ore- 
gon, who  long  had  been  lobbying  with  the  In- 
terior Department  In  t>ehalf  of  the  McDonald 
Interests.  He  trusted  4  private  mining 
engineers  whom  Representative  ELLSwoaru. 
at  his  request,  recommended,  though  1  of 
them  was  the  McDonalds'  own  engineer,  a 
second  relied  on  Information  supplied  him 
by  the  McDonalds'  engineer,  a  third  had 
talcen  no  samples  whatever,  and  the  fourth 
had  only  made  "general  observations." 

Senator  Scott,  of  North  Carolina,  com- 
mented that  making  Members  of  Congress 
the  chief  sources  of  facts  for  executive  de- 
cisions was  "a  shabby  way  for  Government 
to  operate." 

From  these  4  engineers.  Mr.  Davis  testi- 
fied. "I  had  secured  what  I  felt  was  at  least 
enough  evidence  to  Justify  my  regarding 
the  patent  application  as  having  been  made 
In  good  faith" — in  other  words,  for  reject- 
ing the  conclusion  of  2  Government  agencies 
that  the  McDonalds  were  only  seeking  the 
mineral  rights  In  order   to  get  the  timber. 

Under  Secretary  Davis  testified  that  speed 
In  the  McDonalds'  behalf  was  essential.  He 
cited  repeated  pleas  by  Representative  Ells- 
wotTH  and  Representative  Botkin.  of  Ala- 
bama, the  McE>onalcls'  home  State,  that  the 
applicants  were  being  damaged  by  delay. 
Yet  he  was  unimpressed  by  the  fact  that  In 
the  2  years  since  he  granted  the  McDonalds 
their  claim  they  have  not  done  a  lick  of 
mining  but  have  cut  9110.000  wcnth  of  tim- 
ber, with  •400.000  more  waiting  to  be  cut. 

Finally.  Mr.  Davis'  philosophy  of  Gov- 
ernment service  Is  rounded  out  by  his  In- 


difference to  whether  there  vras  any  timber 
on  ttot  claim  or  not.  The  1872  mining  laws 
which  applied  make  no  reference  to  timber, 
be  said. 

President  Elsenhower,  far  from  sharing 
Mr.  Davis's  Indifference,  spoke  out  clearly 
when  he  signed  legislation  last  year  designed, 
finally,  to  stop  the  racket  of  acquiring  val- 
uable natiotml  timber  stands  under  the 
false  guise  of  mining  claims.  "One  of  the 
most  important  conservation  measures  af- 
fecting public  lands  that  has  been  enacted 
in  many  years."  he  called  It. 

That  reform  came  too  late  to  apply  to  the 
,A1  Sarena  case.  It  did  not  come  too  late  to 
remind  Under  Secretary  Davis,  and  others 
who  need  the  reminder,  that  the  public  do- 
main is  secure  from  pillage  today  because 
through  the  years  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  stood  like  a  rock  against  Its 
would-be  despollers. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES. 
ETC. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  Mr.  President, 
ever  since  the  Senate  decided  to  set  up 
a  special  eight-man  committee  to  Inquire 
into  the  broad  problems  of  lobbying,  of 
campaign  expenditures,  and  their  rela- 
tionship. I  have  had  serious  misgivings 
about  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
creating  the  committee.  I  say  this  with- 
out any  reflection  on  any  of  the  Members 
who  were  appointed  to  the  special  com- 
mittee, because  they  are  outstanding 
Senators.  I  would  have  had  the  same 
misgivings  no  matter  which  Senators 
might  serve  on  such  a  committee. 

Now.  after  listening  to  the  thoughtful 
and  even-tempered  explanation  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gorki  of  developments  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  appointment  of  the 
special  committee,  and  the  cogent  re- 
marks of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  HenningsI,  I  have  concluded 
that  I  made  a  mistake  when  I  voted  for 
the  resolution  to  turn  over  these  crucial 
issues  to  a  special  committee  of  the 
Senate.  A  new  Member  must  learn  by 
experience,  and  there  was  not  much  time 
for  thorough  reflection  before  the  vote. 
I  believe  now  that  the  Senate  should  not 
have  bypassed  its  regular  standing  com- 
mittees in  dealing  with  the  a&pects  of 
these  problems  which  fall  within  their 
normal  legislative  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  people  of  this 
country  demand  a  thorough  and  impar- 
tial study  of  the  whole  matter  of  our 
methods  of  financing  political  campaigns 
and  their  relationship  to  lobbying — a 
matter  which,  because  of  recent  events, 
is  now  getting  the  public  attention  it 
has  long  deserved.  Already  there  have 
been  heard  suggestions  that  the  Senate 
cannot  investigate  itself,  any  more  than 
any  other  agency  of  government  can  in- 
vestigate itself.  In  all  candor,  people 
wonder  how  Senators  who  were  elected 
with  substantial  campaign  funds  raised 
by  large,  private  contributions  can  in- 
quire into  other  Senators'  campaign  ex- 
chequers. That  question  applies  to  all 
here,  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
included. 

Speeiking  only  for  myself.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  personally  am  ready  to  turn  over 
to  an  outside  commission,  nonpartisan 


and  broadly  representative  in  character, 
this  entire  problem  for  a  thorotigh  airing 
and  for  a  study  of  constructive  alter- 
natives to  our  present  approach  to  polit- 
ical finances.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to 
say  before,  in  the  Senate  aud  elsewhere, 
this  question  of  political  campaign  fi- 
nancing is  rapidly  becoming  the  central 
problem  of  our  democratic  processes, 
increasingly  so  every  year  as  the  cost  of 
modem  methods  of  campaigning  sky- 
rocket. 

Such  a  commission.  Mr.  President, 
should  include  members  from  many 
walks  of  life — after  all.  every  American 
is  intimately  affected  by  the  actions  and 
decisions  of  his  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, whether  he  be  a  businessman  or 
a  workingman,  a  teacher,  a  farmer,  a 
writer,  or  a  scientist.  It  might  include 
some  eminent  political  scientists;  and  I 
suggest  that  it  be  headed  by  a  retired 
jurist  whose  ability  and  nonpartisanship 
were  beyond  question. 

I  would  turn  over  to  such  a  commis- 
sion. Mr.  President,  the  function  of  find- 
ing out  the  facts  about  our  present 
methods  of  political  financing,  and  about 
the  related  aspects  of  lobbying.  I  would 
give  such  a  commission  the  authority, 
the  personnel,  and  the  money  to  enable 
it  to  make  the  proper  inquiry,  and  to 
stay  with  it  during  the  present  election 
year  so  as  to  accumulate  a  meaningful 
body  of  information  about  the  problem. 
There  are  many  precedents  for  the  use 
of  special  commissions  to  make  thorough 
studies  of  speclflc  areas  of  public  con- 
cern, and  I  believe  a  special  commission, 
removed  from  the  political  arena,  is 
needed  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
being  told  the  full  truth  about  their 
processes  of  government  and  politics. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  leave  to  the  regular,  standing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  the  responsibility 
for  acting  now  on  pending  legislative 
proposals  for  constructive  and  long -over- 
due steps  to  improve  the  situation  with 
respect  to  campaign  financing — steps 
which  can  and  should  be  taken  before 
the  political  campaigns  of  this  presi- 
dential election  year.  These  standing 
committees  anC  the  Congress  can  act 
constructively  on  legislative  reforms 
without  getting  bogged  down  in  contro- 
versy which  will  inevitably  accompany 
efforts  at  senatorial  investigation  of  this 
problem. 

CRITICISM  OP  THE  INTERIOR  DE- 
PARTMENT BY  DREW  PEARSON- 
NEWSPAPER  COMMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  remarks 
which  I  had  prepared  for  delivery  during 
the  morning  hour,  together  with  certain 
letters  and  editorials,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, letters,  and  editorials  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Golowates 

Prom  time  to  time  I  have  placed  in  the 
RacoRD  examples  of  misinformation  and  ir- 
responsible Journalism.  The  subjects  and 
authors  have  varied,  but  recently  the  same 
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gMMTkl  tople  and  •athor  hare  tMea  mor* 
and  mor*  In  •▼ideiice. 

The  subject  Is  Uis  Department  of  Interior 
and  the  writer  Is  Drew  Pearson,  who  has  been 
called  a  "Action  writer"  by  one  newspaper 
editor  In  the  northwest,  whose  editorial  I 
shall  Include  In  vaj  presentation. 

Tb*  arttclca  which  I  will  place  In  the  Rec- 
OBO  today  deal  with  two  phases  of  Mr.  Pear- 
son's unwarranted  attack  on  the  policies  of 
the  Interior  Department  under  this  admin- 
istration. The  first  phase  deals  with  the 
completely  false  charges  by  columnist  Pear- 
son, on  February  9.  that  Lloyd  Bohlke,  of 
Ttnesnr  Wash.,  had  been  fired  from  a  Job 
wltb  the  Kennewlck  Irrigation  District,  near 
Taklma.  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  licKay. 
The  reason  for  the  alleged  firing  was  given 
that  Mr.  Bohlke  had  appeared  on  a  telCTlslon 
program  and  had  spoken  out  against  the 
pollctea  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson. 
This  fUt  charge  by  Mr.  Pearson  was  also 
a  smear  of  Secretary  McKay.  Needless  to  say. 
subsequent  Inquiry  proved  It  completely 
false.  The  facU  on  this,  as  opposed  to  Mr. 
Pearson's  allegations,  were  placed  in  the 
RxcoRO  of  February  10  on  page  250«  by  Sen- 
ator Watkins.  I  would  like  to  add  to  this 
a  news  stories.  1  from  the  Columbia  Basin 
News  of  February  11  and  another  from  the 
Yakima  Herald  of  February  12.  Also.  I  would 
lllM  to  place  In  the  Rbcobd  a  column  by  Olenn 
C.  Lee.  publisher  of  the  Trl-City  Herald, 
which  appeared  on  February  24.  and  an  edl- 
torlal  In  the  Herald  on  February  14,  the  title 
of  which  Is  "Fiction  Wrjter." 

The  other  phase  of  Mr.  Pearson's  unproven 
charges  concerns  an  Oregon  Democrat.  Lew 
Wallace,  of  PortUnd.  who  served  3  terms  as 
Oregon  State  senator  and  was  also  Democrat 
National  ComnUtteeman  for  Oregon.  Sen- 
ator Morse  also  made  an  Insertion  in  the 
Rkcokd  on  this  same  subject  on  February  16 
on  page  2630. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  will  be  recalled,  was  named 
by  Mr.  Pearson  In  a  radio  broadcast  of  Jan- 
uary 21  as  the  author  of  the  letter  in  the  Al 
Sarena  case,  which  Mr.  Pearson  charged  was 
forwarded  by  President  Eisenhc  /er  to  Sec- 
retary McKay  with  a  long-hand  note  scrib- 
bled on  It.  Mr.  Pearson  made  an  apology  in 
his  column  of  February  12.  which  evidently 
failed  to  satisfy  Mr.  Wallace. 

I  will  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  In 
this  matter.  And  to  make  the  Rxcoao  more 
complete.  I  would  like  to  place  in  it  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  of  February  17  con- 
cerning Mr.  Wallace's  libel  suit  against  Mr. 
Pearson,  an  editorial  from  the  Seaside  (Oreg.) 
Signal  which  aptly  points  out  the  Important 
question  of  newspaper  ethics  which  is  in- 
volved, and  a  news  story  from  the  February 
20  Portland  Oregonlan. 

These  two  phases  of  the  unwarranted  at- 
tacks on  Secretary  McKay  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  point  up  two  things: 
One  Is  that  the  basis  for  such  attacks  is 
purely  political  and  Is  not  a  desire  for  the 
truth. 

The  other  Is  that  the  Journalistic  profes- 
sion, for  most  of  which  I  have  always  had  the 
highest  regard,  should  reexamine  its  stand- 
ards to  determine  whether  sufficient  em- 
phasis Is  being  placed  on  factual  reporting. 
No  one  need  fear  the  truth,  but  the  Ameri- 
can public,  which  has  always  been  able  to 
learn  the  facts  from  the  press,  is  in  danger 
of  being  seriously  misled  through  such  polit- 
ically-slanted distortions  and  falsities. 

(From  the  Trl-City   (Wash.)    Herald  of 
February  12.  1956] 

RoKA  FAUcm  THorcRT  KID  Jos  Bis,  Bur  It 
WssnT 
Pkosser. — A  Roza  farmer,  puzzled  no  end 
by  the  Kennewlck  Irrigation  District  giving 
a  Job  which  he'd  been  led  to  believe  was  his 
to  another  man.  was  even  more  surprised  this 
weekend  after  his  name  appeared  In  Drew 
Pearson's  nationally  syndicated  column. 


Lloyd  Bohlke.  who  farms  80  acres  on  the 
Rosa  north  of  Proaser.  said  he  didnt  know 
where  Pearson  got  the  information  that  be 
was  "fired  by  Reclamation  Bureau  oOdals." 

"After  all.  If  I  wasnt  hired  I  couldnt  be 
fired."  Bohlke  said. 

KID  ofllclals  and  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
oOclals  pooh-poohed  the  idea  that  Bohlke 
didn't  get  the  Job  of  KID  manager  because 
he  dldnt  agree  with  the  Benson  farm  policy. 
They've  also  labeled  "untrue"  the  Pearson 
article  which  said  Bohlke  was  hired,  then 
fired,  after  being  on  a  television  program  and 
expressing  himself  as  against  present  admin- 
istration farm  programs. 

Bohlke  said  Saturday  that  he  bad  Ulked 
with  KID  Directors  Jerome  Clarke.  Walter 
Crayne.  and  Orvllle  Terrell  in  December 
about  the  Job  of  KID  manager,  which  would 
be  vacant,  with  Malcolm  J.  Crawford  accept- 
ing the  Jot  of  manager  of  the  Yaklma-'Heton 
project.  After  two  sessions  with  the  board, 
and  meeting  W.  K.  Karrer.  Kennewlck  divi- 
sion project  engineer.  Bohlke  said  he  was 
told  by  the  board  that  the  manager  Job 
was  his. 

Clarke,  present  KID  chairman,  said  Bohlke 
was  one  of  several  applicants  for  the  Job  and 
that  he  had  been  told,  like  the  others,  that 
"after  any  decision  of  the  board  he  would  be 
notified." 

Van  E.  Nutley.  reclamation  engineer  for 
the  Kennewlck  project,  was  given  the  man- 
ager Job  at  a  $10,000  yearly  salary  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  board  January  12. 

Clarice  said  he  didn't  know  how  the  mlxup 
came  about  and  expressed  concern  because 
the  Peclamatlon  Bureau  was  being  unjustly 
blamed  for  something  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with. 

Bohlke.  however,  said  the  KID  directors 
told  him  his  application  was  O.  K.  and  led 
him  to  believe  that  it  was  being  checked  by 
Reclamation  officials  In  Boise. 

Bohlke  added  that  be  had  talked  with 
Crayne  since  the  Job  was  given  to  Nutley  and 
explained  that  he  felt  the  KID  board  had 
wronged  him  by  not  doing  as  it  had  indicated 
it  would.  He  added  that  he  did  not  plan  to 
contest  the  board's  decision.  He  previously 
had  made  plans  to  dispose  of  his  Jersey  cattle 
and  lease  bis  farm,  but  at  the  present  time 
he's  undecided  as  to  what  he  will  do. 


(From  the  Columbia  Basin  News  of  February 
11.    1956) 

Dairw  Pearson's  Stort  on  KID  Firing 

LaBZLED  as  "UNTaiTK" 

(By  Bruce  W.  Klpp) 

Local  Reclamation  Bureau  and  Kennewlck 
irrigation  dlsUict  officials  Friday  labeled  as 
untrue  a  national  columnist's  assertion  that 
a  Proeser  man  hired  as  KID  manager  was 
fired  by  the  Bureau  after  commenting  about 
the  plight  of  the  small  farmer  over  television. 

The  implication  In  the  February  10  column 
of  Drew  Pearson,  which  appeared  in  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  was  that  Lloyd 
Bohlke.  41,  of  Prosser,  lost  the  Job  because 
he  expressed  his  views  about  Agriculture 
Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson's  farm  program. 

BtniEATT  or  RECLAMATION  MAN   QUTZZZO 

Contacted  in  Taklma.  O.  W.  Llndgren.  su- 
perintendent of  the  Taklma  project,  of  which 
the  KID'S  new  works  comprise  the  Kenne- 
wlck division,  denied  the  name  of  the  Roza 
farmer  had  ever  been  submitted  to  his  office 
for  approval  as  Kennewlck  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict manager. 

"It  is  so  false."  said  Llndgren  of  the  Pear- 
son article,  "it  certainly  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected." 

CLAXKK    DENIES    HIKINO 

Jerome  Clarke,  chairman  of  the  KID  board, 
denied  that  this  district  hired  Bohlke  and 
that  he  was  given  any  more  encourage- 
ment than  any  other  applicant  for  the  Job 
vacated  last  month  by  Malcolm  J.  Craw- 
ford, now  manager  of  the  Yaklma-Tieton 
project. 


The  Job.  at  a  January  13  KID  special 
board  meeting,  was  given  to  Van  K.  Nutley, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  field  engineer  for 
the  Kennewlck  project.  Long  with  the  Bu- 
reau. Nutley  had  been  working  on  the  Ken- 
newlck project  since  Its  start  and  had  been 
on  the  Rosa  project  previously.  His  pay. 
which  BtarU  Monday.  U  glO.OOO  a  year. 

No  record  of  Bohlke's  hiring  appears  In 
KID'S  minutes. 

Bohlke.  who  farms  80  Roza  acres  near 
Crandview.  had  a  few  weeks  ago  complained 
of  being  Informally  hired  by  the  KID  board 
and  subsequently  discovering  that  Nutley 
had  been  given  the  Job  officially.  Bohlke 
added  that,  on  the  strength  of  this  In- 
formal hiring  which  he  said  occurred  In 
Walter  Crayne's  greenhouse,  he  agreed  to 
lease  his  farm  out. 

Walt  Crayne  Is  a  KID  director  and  had 
until  recently  been  lU  chairman 

WILL  VKASE  rSBM 

Bohlke  also  said  he  Intended  to  keep  his 
word  by  going  through  with  the  lease  and 
also  that  he  didn't  plan  to  contest  his  Job 
rights  with  KID.  He  said  nothing  at  all 
about  Reclamation  Bureau  intervention 
leading  to  his  alleged  outster.  His  salary 
with  KID  was  to  have  l>een  the  same  as 
Crawford's— 87.200  a  year. 

KID  Chairman  Clarke,  after  reading  the 
Drew  Pearson  article,  admitted  that  the 
three  KID  directors  Interviewed  Bohlke 
twice — once  at  the  district's  downtown  ofllce 
and  once  at  Walt's  greenhouse. 

At  that  time.  Clarke  said,  he  was  asked 
to  take  Bohlke  down  to  the  local  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  office  In  the  KID  building  In 
Kennewlck  and  Introduce  him  to  W.  K.  Kar- 
rer. project  engineer  for  the  Kennewlck 
division. 

NOT    ENCOtnUGED 

"A  few  questions  were  asked  by  Mr.  Karrer 
and  that  was  about  all  it  amounted  to." 
said  Clarke  of  Bohlke's  interview  with  that 
Bureau  ofllclal.  "Ooah.  no."  replied  Clark* 
when  asked  whether  KID  directors  gave 
Bohlke  any  encouragement  about  his  ac- 
ceptability as  KID  manager.  "I  do  not  know 
where  he  got  the  idea." 

Clarke  showed  a  copy  of  the  district's  re- 
payment contract  with  the  Bureau.  It  pro- 
vides that  until  the  Federal  Government's 
works  are  paid  off  in  full  by  the  water 
users,  the  Bureau  must  approve  erf  a  man- 
ager. 

It  sets  out  that  the  person  hired  must  be 
a  competent  irrigation  engineer  with  at 
least  3  years'  experience  in  the  operation  of 
works  similar  to  the  works  the  Government 
will  eventually  transfer  to  the  Irrigation 
district. 

CAN'T  QUKUTT 

"Bohlke  cant  qualify."  said  Clarke. 

According  to  Bohlke's  December  12  letter 
of  application,  he  had  l>een  with  the  Shell 
Oil  Co.  In  various  capacities  for  several  years 
and.  more  recently,  had  gained  experience 
in  the  farming  of  fruit,  row  crops,  dairying, 
and  raising  of  beef  cattle. 

He  said  he  has  had  experience  in  account- 
ing, typing,  shorthand,  operation  and  main- 
tenance and  purchasing  and  stores. 

ms    QOALinCATIONS 

He  listed  himself  as  the  master  of  the 
Rattlesnake  grange,  a  member  of  the  agri- 
culture committee  of  the  Benton  County 
Pomona  grange,  leader  of  the  Benton  Busy 
Farmers  4-H  Club,  and  director  of  the  Yaki- 
ma Valley  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

At  the  district  office.  Mrs.  Rosadell  Hoppe, 
office  secretary,  said  of  the  10  applications 
for  Crawford's  Job  received,  a  balf-docen  of 
the  applicants  showed  themselves  as  having 
considerable  irrigation  experience. 

Asked  whether  be  recalled  meeting  Bohlke, 
project  engineer  Karrer  behaved  at  first  as 
though  he  wasnt  acquainted  with  the  Drew 


Pearson  article  and  went  through  the  mo- 
tions of  scanning  the  P-I's  editorial  page 
In  quest  of  the  Item. 

noEsWr  sKHEMBzx  imc 

"Whoever  Bohlke  is,  he  apparently  doesnt 
like  Benson."  Karrer  at  first  observed.  He 
later  mentioned  that  Clarke  brought  In  5 
or  6  applicants  and  indicated  he  couldnt 
recall  which  one.  if  any,  was  Bohlke. 

Llndgren,  explaining  the  bureau's  pro- 
cedure, said  Karrer  is  empowered  only  to 
counsel  with  district  ofllclals  on  managerial 
prospects,  that  his  own  office  recommends 
nnd  that  the  regional  office  In  Boise  makes 
the  actual  appointment. 

"debunks"  btatemeht 

Llndgren,  terming  the  article  the  most 
false  statement  anybody  ever  made,  said  he 
wrote  Buhlke  after  seeing  the  article  that 
he.  Bohlke.  had  never  worked  for  the  bureau, 
that  he  never  was  referred  to  hlui  for  recom- 
mendation as  KID  manager. 

Clarke  said  bis  board  is  apprehensive  lest 
the  Drew  Pearson  story  result  In  a  final  de- 
nial of  the  year's  annual  leave  from  the 
bureau  asked  by  Van  Nutley  to  afford  him 
time  to  tsj  out  the  KID  Job. 

Nutley's  application  bad  already  been 
turned  down  once,  but  subsequently  W.  A. 
Dexhelmcr.  commissioner  of  reclamation, 
was  asked  about  it  when  he  was  here  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  dedicate  the  Chandler  power  and 
pumping  plant.  Clarke  also  fired  off  a  long 
telegram  to  Dexhelmer  a&king  for  reconsid- 
eration of  the  denial. 

So  far.  said  Clarke,  no  answer  has  been 
received. 

I  From  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  1956] 

OrnciALS  Dent  Faxmek  Was  Pkomised  KID 
Job 

Prossim. — An  allegation  by  Columnist 
Drew  Pearson  that  a  Prosser  farmer  was  fired 
as  manager  of  the  Kennewlck  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict's new  project  after  he  had  spoken 
against  the  farm  program  of  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son has  brought  denials  from  Valley  recla- 
mation officials. 

"He  could  not  have  been  fired,"  said  Jer- 
ome Clark,  chairman  of  the  Kennewlck  Irri- 
gation District  Board.     "He  was  never  hired." 

Lloyd  Bohlke.  however,  said  yesterday  that 
he  was  about  to  be  hired  when  he  learned 
that  someone  else  got  the  Job. 

PEARSON'S  STATEMENT 

Pearson  wrote  that  Bohlke,  41.  Prosser 
farmer,  had  been  fired  after  he  had  spoken 
against  Benson's  policies  on  a  Yakima  tele- 
vision program  January  2.  The  firing  came 
January  3,  Pearson  said. 

"Bohlke  was  considered  along  with  about 
10  other  applicants,  but  he  was  never  hired," 
said  Clark.  "In  fact  as  far  as  I  know  he 
was  never  given  any  indication  that  he  was 
going  to  be  hired." 

CONTRADICTION 

"I  was  practically  assured  of  the  Job  ver- 
bally," Bohlke  said.  "I  met  with  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  In  Kennewlck  Including 
Clark  who  told  me  that  I  was  to  be  hired. 
I  was  even  making  arrangements  to  lease  my 
farm  and  dispose  of  my  cattle. 

"I  was  Introduced  to  W.  K.  Karrar,  project 
engineer  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Kennewlck  project,  who  told 
me  my  quallflcattona  for  the  Job  were  satis- 
factory. 

"Clark  told  me  they  were  glad  to  be  get- 
ting someone  with  practical  experience. 
Walter  Crayne.  former  chairman  of  the  KID 
board,  told  me  not  to  worry,  that  my  applica- 
tion was  on  its  way  to  the  Boise  office." 

Later,  Bohlke  said,  he  learned  that  Van  E. 
Nutley,  former  field  engineer  for  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  Kenne- 
wlck project,  had  been  employed  for  the  Job.- 


The  Job  ultimately  will  involve  manage- 
ment of  ISXXX)  acres  of  land  between  Kiona 
and  Kennewlck  to  come  under  Irrigation  in 
1857  and  the  rebabilitatlon  of  400,000  acres 
already  served  by  the  Kennewlck  Highlands 
project. 

How  Pearaon  got  the  Infcrmatton  tat  his 
coltimn  was  puzzling  to  Bohlke. 

"When  I  was  in  the  Chinook  Hotel  In 
Yakima  before  the  television  broadcast." 
Bohlke  said,  "a  strange  man  came  up  to  me 
and  asked  if  I  was  the  person  who  was  an 
applicant  for  the  KID  position.  I  told  him 
'yes.'  We  had  no  further  conversation.  He 
would  be  the  only  link  with  the  matter  in  my 
recollection." 

Bohlke  said  "I  have  no  hard  feelings  toward 
the  bureau  and  district  officials  but  it  is  puz- 
zling. I  do  have  one  objection.  A  Pasco 
newspaper  Saturday  carried  a  story  about 
this  matter  which  contained  a  ntimber  of 
personal  facts  about  myself  that  I  dont  think 
were  obtained  from  any  source  other  than  my 
Job  application.  I  do  feel  applications 
should  be  held  in  confidence  and  not  made 
public- 
Yesterday.  Bohlke  received  the  following 
letter  from  O.  W.  Llndgren.  superintendent 
of  the  United  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
Yakima  district: 

"My  attention  was  directed  to  the  item 
'Fired  for  Talking'  in  Drew  Pearson's  column 
February  10.  1956. 

"Statements  with  reference  to  your  having 
been  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion who  was  fired  by  officials  of  that  agency 
are  so  absolutely  false  that  in  fairness  to 
yourself  and  others  you  should  see  that  they 
are  corrected. 

"I  understand  that  you  had  applied  for  the 
manager's  position  of  the  Kennewlck  Irriga- 
tion District;  however,  that  is  not  a  Govern- 
ment agency.  I  doubt  if  anyone  in  admin- 
istrative responsibility  in  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  gave  any  serious  consideration 
to  your  views  about  the  Benson  farm  pro- 
gram. 

"I  did  not  see  the  television  program  re- 
ferred to.  Fortunately  we  in  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  do  not  hold  our  positions  be- 
cause of  political  affiliations  nor  is  anyone 
hired  or  fired  on  that  basis. 

•TTou  are  probably  not  responsible  for 
what  Drew  Pearson  said  but  you  may  want  to 
correct  his  false  statement." 

[From  the  Trl-Clty  (Wash.)  Herald  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1956 J 

Thb  Wat  I  See  It 

(By  Glenn  Lee) 

Recent  national  publicity  has  given  mil- 
lions of  people  Incorrect  information  about 
two  Items  here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

On  a  TV  broadcast  by  Edward  Murrow. 
Lloyd  Bohlke,  of  Prosser,  appeared  on  the 
program.  On  February  9,  Drew  Pearson, 
national  columnist,  wrote  that  Bohlke  was 
fired  from  the  Kennewlck  Irrigation  District 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

It  was  inferred  that  Bohlke's  action  in  ap- 
pearing on  the  TV  program  was  frowned 
upon  by  the  present  administration,  and  that 
he  got  his  walking  papers  from  his  Job  as  a 
result. 

That  is  not  the  case.  Bohlke  never  had 
a  Job  with  the  KID. 

Bohlke  had  talked  to  KID  directors  re- 
cently about  the  possibility  of  being  a  can- 
didate for  the  manager's  Job,  which  was  then 
being  vacated,  but  he  never  was  hired  for 
the  position. 

Mr.  Pearson  In  far-off  Washington,  D.  C. 
made  a  mistake.  In  the  fast-moving  news 
events  of  the  day  he  never  backed  up  to 
correct  this  mistake.  The  public  got  the 
wrong  impression  at  the  time,  and  they  still 
bave  the  incorrect  Information  about  this 
Incident. 

A  further  attempt  to  discredit  the  admin- 
istration  on   tbe   same    Miurrow    broadcast 


concerned  the  visit  to  the  State  by  Secretary 
Benson. 

Over  In  CTolfaz  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat 
country,  John  H.  Ottmar,  who  manages  the 
bank  for  the  Seattle  First  National,  also  was 
on  TV. 

Ottmar's  remarks  were  "edited  and  cut" 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  Murrow.  Only  a  part 
of  his  statement  was  used.  The  part  selected 
by  Murrow  was  tailored  to  create  a  bad 
impression  on  tarm  policies. 

When  farmers  in  the  Colfax  area  saw  It 
on  TV  or  heard  about  it  from  others,  they 
hit  the  ceiling.    So  did  Ottmar. 

The  full  text  of  Ottmar's  remarks  did  not 
give  the  kind  of  an  imf>resslon  as  was  seen 
by  p>eopIe  watching  the  TV  program. 

Ottmar  was  a  little  upset  and  did  not  like 
to  be  put  in  a  dishonest  and  tmfalr  position. 

So  Mr.  Ottmar  took  a  ful-page  advertise- 
ment In  the  newspaper  at  Colfax  and  ex- 
plained his  connection  with  the  TV  program 
and  what  he  thinks  about  the  farm  situa- 
tion as  related  to  his  bank  and  to  the  farmers 
with  whom  he  has  dealt  for  20  years. 

Here  is  what  Ottmar  said,  that  Murrow 
did  not  use  on  his  program  quote — "with  un- 
restricted seeding,  the  use  of  modern  power 
farming  equipment,  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizer,  and  high  support  prices,  the  farm- 
er was  encouraged  to  create  a  huge  surplus — 
and  farmers  who  had  not  previously  raised 
wheat,  were  encouraged  to  drop  other  crops 
and  turn  to  wheat  because  of  the  profit 
guaranteed  by  these  oonditloua. 

"With  a  sharp  cut  in  acreage,  a  reduced 
support  price,  the  higher  cost  of  machinery. 
and  increased  operating  expenses,  the  farmer 
is  definitely  in  a  squeeze. 

"If  the  acreage  is  further  reduced  or  the 
support  price  lowered,  or  both,  the  majority 
of  farmers  will  definitely  be  in  trouble,"  end 
of  quote. 

So  it  goes  with  national  propaganda. 
Neither  Murrow  or  Pearson  will  do  any  ex- 
plaining. Their  lltUe  hatchet  Job  was  done 
and  there  it  la. 

{From  the  Tri-City  (Wash.)  Herald  at  Feb- 
ruary 14,  19S6] 

PlCTIOW  WRmx 

If  memory  serves  us  correct  and  we  believe 
It  does,  columnist  Drew  Pearson  has  a  local 
batting  average  of  l/)00  for  iintruths  about 
Trl-City  situations. 

The  latest  concerns  a  story  of  a  Roza  proj- 
ect farmer  who  supposedly  was  hired  by  the 
Kennewlck  Irrigation  District  as  manager 
and  then  was  promptly  fired  a  day  or  two 
later  after  he  had  expressed  views  on  a  tele- 
vision program  which  were  contrary  to  tbose 
held  by  the  administration. 

To  which  we  say:  "Hogwasb.** 

As  a  newspaper  in  this  community,  we 
think  the  Tri-City  Herald  had  a  fair  idea  of 
who  was  being  considered  for  KID  manager. 
We  also  had  a  fair  idea  of  who  the  manager 
might  be,  even  before  his  election  was 
announced. 

To  say  the  Roza  farmer,  because  of  views 
expressed  on  a  television  program,  was  fired 
from  his  Job  as  KID  manager  Is  sheer  fabrica- 
tion. 

Pearson,  it  seems  to  us.  must  deal  In 
fabrications. 

Back  in  1949,  former  Senator  Harry  Cain 
met  with  some  labor  leaders  in  Pasoo.  The 
Tri-City  Herald  was  present  for  the  entire 
meeting. 

Sometime  later  Pearson  produced  a  column 
containing,  among  other  things,  several 
paragraphs  of  direct  quotations  of  an  ex- 
change between  Cain  and  a  labor  leader 
whlcb  purported  to  show  that  Cain  had  been 
slapped  down  for  his  Taft-Hartley  views. 

The  column  was  pure  fiction.  The  con- 
versation never  occurred,  neither  did  the 
Incident.  Instead  of  the  fight  Pearson 
painted,  the  meeting  was  unusually  cordial. 
Pearson's  report  on  the  meeting — ^hc  wasnt 
there,  of  course — amazed  us. 
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•th«  tote  President  Roosevelt  once  called 
PMraon  an  Inveterate  liar.  We  couldnt  go 
that  etrong  but  we're  beginning  to  see  what 
he  me*nt. 

[Ttom  the  Associated  Press] 

WAsaxMoroir. — ^Lew  Wallace,  of  Portland, 
Oreg..  today  filed  a  laso.OOO  libel  suit  against 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson. 

The  complaint  filed  In  United  States  dis- 
trict court  described  Wallace  as  a  three -term 
former  State  senator,  and  a  former  Demo- 
cratic national  committeeman. 

The  complaint  aUeged  that  Pearson  "false- 
ly and  wrongfully  published  and  broadcast" 
that  Wallace  had  urged  President  Elsen- 
hower to  "exert  pressure"  on  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  McKay. 

Wallace's  complaint  alleged  Pearson  said 
Wallace  wrote  the  letter  to  the  President  to 
\irge  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  award 
mining  patents  to  the  McDonald  family, 
owners  of  the  Al  Sarena  Mines,  Inc. 

Wallace  said  this  was  meant  to  convey  the 
Impression  he  was  guilty  of  conduct  "unbe- 
coming a  person  who  has  held  public  office 
In  the  past." 

Involved  are  15  mining  patents  In  Oregon  s 
Rogue  River  National  Porest.  Some  Demo- 
crats In  Congress  say  tha  Sarena  company 
has  done  no  mining  since  1943  but  has  cut 
an  estimated  •100,000  worth  of  timber  off 
the  lands  Involved. 

The  patents  were  Issued  In  1954  by  the  In- 
terior Department.  Previously,  during  the 
Truman  administration,  the  Department's 
Btireau  of  Land  Management  had  recom- 
mended. In  1961,  against  lastiance  of  the  pat- 
ents. 

I  From  tbe  SMdde  (Oref.)  Signal  of  rebruary 

16,  19661 

Tku  !•  A  QvMTiow  or  NcwvAyn  Vnncs 

Whscm  U  Impobtamt 

Drew  PMnoD,  Waehlngton  correspondent. 
after  bavlDf  been  called  a  liar  by  Preeident 
Seentaower't  preae  seoretary.  ha«  apotoglxed 
to  tb»  PTMident  for  publishing,  and  stating 
ovor  tbo  air.  that  the  President  had  at* 
tempted  to  intervene  In  the  Al  Sarena  ease 
by  writing  a  note  on  the  margin  of  a  letter 
from  Low  Wallace.  Portland  Democrat,  asking 
for  favorablo  action  in  the  case. 

Pearson,  however,  did  not  say  that  the  note 
bad  not  been  written.  He  merely  said  that  a 
man  had  told  him  about  the  note,  but  had 
refused  to  let  him  see  It. 

This  sutement  is  a  measure  of  Pearson's 
senee  of  responslMUty  as  a  jotn-nallst.  He. 
simply  on  the  basis  of  an  unsupported  state- 
ment, published  through  the  country,  and 
stated  over  a  national  radio  hook-up.  that 
President  Elsenhower  attempted  to  intervene 
in  what  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
legal  question  between  a  mlneowner  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

On  the  face  of  this  statement  alone.  Pear- 
son convicts  himself  of  subscribing  to  a  level 
of  Journalistic  ethics  which  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  any  reasonable  standard  of  re- 
sponsibility. At  the  same  time,  his  Implica- 
tions in  the  Al  Sarena  case  are,  in  our  opin- 
ion, very  wide  of  the  mark.  We  are  convinced 
that  he  has  used  this  case  simply  for  the 
purposes  of  sensational  Journalism,  and  that 
he  has  reflected  unfairly  on  the  characters 
of  President  Elsenhower,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Douglas  McKay.  Representative  Harri- 
son Ellsworth,  and  a  number  of  others. 

In  another  column,  Pearson  charges  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  with  indiKlng  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Patterson  to  announce  his  candidacy 
for  the  Senate,  the  implication  being  that  the 
President  was,  to  an  extent,  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  Patterson's  death.  The  President 
^as  denied  that  the  question  of  Patterson's 
candidacy  had  even  been  discussed  between 
them.  And.  In  any  event,  the  Idea  that  Paul 
Patterson  could  not  make  up  his  own  mind 
to  certainly  a  reflection  on  him  whlcti  Oregon 
people  win  resent  for  a  long  Uma. 


Thto  brings  up  a  question  which  has  con- 
cerned newspaper  people  for  some  time.  To 
what  extent  Is  a  newspaper  responsible  for 
the  statements  In  a  syndicated  column? 
Most  newspapers  work  on  the  theory  that 
they  avoid  responsibility  by  publishing  the 
column  under  the  signature  of  lU  author. 

We  do  not  agree  to  this  theory.  We  believe 
that  a  newspaper  must  be  responsible  for  the 
facts,  at  least,  of  any  statement  which  ap- 
pears in  its  columns,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  signed  or  not.  (Except  for  letters  to  the 
editor. )  We  believe  that  the  Portland  news- 
paper which  publishes  Pearson's  column 
must  bear  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for 
any  misstatement  of  fact,  as  contrasted  with 
opinion,  appearing  in  it. 

Because  Its  publishers  felt  that  Pearson's 
column  had  completely  misrepresented  the 
Al  Sarena  case,  one  Oregon  newspaper  has 
disconUnued  its  use.  We  believe  that  It  was 
not  only  Justified  In  doing  so,  but  that  it  had 
a  duty  to  its  readers  to  eliminate  any  mate- 
rial which  its  publishers  did  not  think  was 
factual.  We  think  that  thU  constitutes  an 
excellent  example. 

[From   the   Oregonlan,   Portland,   Oreg.,   of 
February  20.  19561 

PXAXSOM'S       APOLOOT       TO       WALLAC«       BKINOS 

Charge  or  Fumtmex  MissmiESXirrATioM 
An  expected  apology-broadcast  by  Col- 
umnist Drew  Pearson  Sunday  night  was 
characterized  by  ex-SUte  Senator  Lew  Wal- 
lace as  a  further  misrepresentation  to  the 
public. 

The  Portland  Democrat  indicated  the 
Washington  newsman  still  has  not  righted 
the  alleged  wrung  done  him. 

And,  Wallace  said,  his  IISO.OOO  libel  suit 
filed  against  Pearson  Friday  still  stands. 

The  columnist  had  announced  his  regular 
Sunday  broadcast— alrtd  In  Portland  over 
XSX— would  give  bis  version  of  the  imagi- 
nary "Dear  Doug"  letter, 

Wallace,  who  Pearson  said  was  author  of 
the  supposed  letter,  has  demanded  a  com- 
plete  retraction  and  personal  apology  to 
clear  his  good  name  and  reputation. 

The  columnist  wa«  quoted  ae  having  said 
In  a  broadcast  that  the  tetter  was  sent  to 
President  Dwltcht  D.  Euenhower  to  Influence 
the  granting  of  mining  patents  In  the  cud- 
troverslal  Al  Sarsna  ease. 

Pearson  last  week  apologized  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  Inference  made  In  his  broad- 
cast. To  Wallace,  he  said  vU  radio  Sunday 
night: 

"I  mistakenly  said  Lew  Wallace  had  written 
the  letter  •  •  •  and  I  very  much  regret  it  " 

By  way  of  explanation,  the  columnist  said 
he  was  in  possession  of  another  "Dear  Doug" 
letter  supposedly  written  by  Wallace  to  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Douglas  McKay. 

Pearson  said  he  was  unable  to  make  sense 
of  the  letter  In  his  hands  and  found  It  hard 
to  understand. 

The  columnist  repeated  an  earlier  state- 
ment that  he  had  telephoned  Wallace  In 
Portland  to  confirm  the  Al  Sarena  letter. 

In  part,  Pearson  said  of  his  talk  with  Wal- 
lace: 

"He  did  not  quite  remember  It,  but  prom- 
ised to  consult  his  files  and  call  me  back. 

"Wallace  did  call  back  to  say  he  could  not 
find  the  letter  but  still  thought  he  might 
have  written  one." 

Pearson  ended  his  remarks  about  the 
"Dear  Doug"  letter  he  possessed  with: 

"Frankly,  I'm  not  quite  sure  what  he  was 
writing  alxjut." 

Wallace  told  the  Oregonlan  he  had  listened 
to  every  word  of  Pearson's  broadcast.  His 
statement  afterwards  said: 

"Drew  Pearson  has  again  tried  to  mis- 
represent me  to  the  public." 

The  Portlander  Insisted  he  told  Pearson 
emphatically  that  no  such  letter  could  be 
found  In  Ale. 

"Now  tonight  he  comes  out  over  the  radio." 
Wallace  said,  "and  admits  that  there  was  no 


such  letter  but  still  Insists  I  told  him  I  had 
written  such  a  letter." 

Wallace  said  he  has  long  been  an  ardent 
conservationist  and  the  thought  of  his  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  giving  away  timber 
was  ridiculous. 

The  new  "Dear  Doug"  letter  Pearson  men- 
tioned, has  "no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
subject  matter,"  the  Portland  Democrat  said. 

Wallace  explained: 

"It  had  to  do  with  an  entirely  different 
matter  of  a  friend  of  mine  and  nothing  to 
do  with  mines  or  lumber.  It  was  a  perfectly 
honorable  transaction  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tions for  the  letter  to  be  published. 

"I  want  to  say  frankly  that  Drew  Pearson 
la  not  telling  the  truth." 

Wallace  said  Secretary  McKay,  himself, 
would  verify  that  the  letter  mentioned  Sun- 
day was  "open  and  above  board  about  a 
friend  I  went  to  school  with." 

He  challenged  Pearson  to  take  the  trouble 
to  prove  the  truth  of  it. 

Wallace  said  Pearson's  broadcasts  could 
act  to  ruin  his  Insurance  business  and  repu- 
tation here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 135,  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(8.  3183 >  to  provide  an  improved  farm 
prosram.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
QU«>tion  U  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  DAincL  I  to  th«  amendment  of  th« 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickkk- 
LoopcR  I .  On  this  question  the  yea«  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND,  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Texas  Intend  to 
dL'cuss  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  been  in  con- 
ference with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ( Mr. 
HicKKNLooPKit  ] .  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  Humphrey  I,  and  several  other 
interested  Senators,  including  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr, 
Chavez  1.  We  feel  that  we  have  reached 
the  agreement  which  was  contemplated 
last  night  at  the  time  the  Senate  took  a 
recess. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
further  modify  my  nmendment. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  find  out  if  the 
amendment  is  completely  contrary  to 
what  was  previou?ly  offpred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clef  k  will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
cannot  ask  a  question.  I  object. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  state  the  amendment.  I 
apologize  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  not  having  discussed  the 
amendment  with  him  before  sending  it 
to  the  desk. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  does 
not  need  to  discuss  it  with  me.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  amend- 
ment changes  the  entire  picture.  Are 
we  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it 
or  must  we  proceed  at  once  to  vote 
upon  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modified  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel  1  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLOOFER  1  Will  bc  Stated. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
Mr.  HicKEirLooPES's  amendment  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(d)  The  price  of  grain  sorgbtnos.  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  ah  all  be  supported 
in  any  area  through  loans,  purchasea,  or 
other  operations  at  a  price  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  sup- 
port price  of  corn  In  such  area  ai.  the  feed 
value  equivalents  of  such  grains  bear  to  the 
feed  value  of  com:  Provided,  That  (1)  the 
support  price  in  any  area  for  the  19M  crop  of 
any  such  commodity  shall  not  be  lower  than 
the  support  price  therefor  annaunci*d  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  (3) 
the  producers  of  such  conunoditles,  to  be 
eligible  for  price  supp>ort.  shall  have  (a)  en- 
tered Into  contracU  with  the  SecreUry  to 
place  Into  the  acreage  reserve  or  the  conser- 
vation reserve  a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres 
equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the  acri>B  devoted 
to  production  of  such  oommodltlea.  and  (b) 
plantrd  an  acreage  of  such  commodities  not 
excpding  the  a\erai?e  acrca«e.  planted  to 
■uch  commodities  on  the  farm  during  the 
preceding  3  years.  After  1056  the  support 
level  on  any  such  crop  shall  be  05  |>ercent  of 
the  sup|>ort  level  Mtabllshed  for  ccm  in  the 
commercial  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  ihert 
objection  to  the  modification?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment  is 
modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr,  Prcfident,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickxm- 
LoopcRi  is  willing  to  accept  th«  amend- 
ment. If  there  is  no  objection,  perhaps 
we  could  withdraw  the  order  for  the  yeaa 
and  nays,  I  will  a.'>k  the  Senat^H*  from 
Iowa  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  amendment  as 
read.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  helpful  amend- 
ment It  may  contain  1  or  2  provisions 
which  I  would  not  have  written  if  I  had 
drawn  the  amendment.  However,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  live  with  it.  It  is  a  helpful 
amendment,  and  it  is  on  the  affirmative 
side.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  elim- 
inating certain  inequities  which  other- 
wise might  exist  in  the  feed-grain  situa- 
tion. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  any  authority  in  the  matter. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment,  because  I  believe  it  is  help- 
ful. I  have  so  informed  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  perhaps  I 
should  say  that  it  might  help  to  clarify 
the  record  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  That  might  be  helpfuL 
Otherwise,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
see  no  particular  reason  for  having  a 
yea-and-nay  vote,  although  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  such  a  vote.  How- 
ever, I  accept  the  amendment  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  Unless  there  is  objec- 
tion to  withdrawing  the  order  for  the 


yeas  and  nays,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
the  objection  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  to  withdrawing  the  order  for 
the  yea-and-nay  vote.  My  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  is  whether  the  language  of 
the  amendment  as  recently  read  by  the 
clerk  and  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  D.\niel]  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion. Is  the  pending  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  language  of  the 
amendment  as  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  as  modified,  is 
the  pending  question.  The  pending 
question  is  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
as  modified  by  the  Daniel  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  modified 
Daniel  amendment  the  present  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment; yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  understood  earlier 
that  the  modification  might  not  be  ac- 
cepted.   I  wanted  the  record  to  be  clear. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  How  can  the  Senator 
from  Texas  modify  his  amendment  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  BARKLET.  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  could  not  modify 
his  own  amendment  af  t«r  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  was  ordered,  and  no  other  Senator 
could  accept  stich  a  modification.  The 
Senate  will  have  to  vot«  on  tt. 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER.  A  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Mr,  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  will  first  state  the  parliamen- 
tary situation.  There  having  been  no 
objection  to  the  modification,  the  modi- 
fication was  accepted. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  accept 
my  amendment,  as  modified,  has  not 
been  requested.  If  it  were  requested,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Aitoek- 
soNl,  I  believe,  would  object  to  it.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
unanimous  consent  was  required  for 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  accept  the 
amendment  He  had  a  right  to  accept 
it,  and  did  accept  it 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Even  after  the  yeas  and 
nays  had  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  to  the 
Daniel  amendment  will  fall  wboi  the 
Daniel  amendment  is  accepted  by  the 
prime  mover. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Are  we  to  imder- 
stand  that,  the  Senat<N:  from  Iowa  hav- 
ing accepted  the  amendment,  the  yea- 
and-nsor  vote  on  the  Daniel  amendment, 
which  had  been  ordered,  is  now  aban- 
doned? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICII.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  corref^ 
to  say  that  the  yeas  and  nays  now  stand 
as  an  order  on  the  Daniel  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No; 
the  order  falls  because  the  Daniel 
amendment  has  been  embraced  in  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  vote  now  will 
be  on  the  Hickenlooper  aTn<>n/<in^pt^  as 
modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct  The  vote  will  be  on  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  modified  by  the 
amendment  of  the  R^-nfttAr  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Daniel]  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  he&a  ordered  on  the  Hickai- 
loos)eT  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  read- 
ing the  amendment,  I  note  it  provides: 

(d)  The  price  of  grain  •ocghuma.  barley, 
oau,  and  rye,  respectively,  shall  be  supported 
In  any  area  throiigh  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations  at  a  price  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
support  price  of  com  in  such  area  as  the 
feed-value  equivalents  of  such  grains  bear  to 
the  feed  value  of  corn. 

I  Should  like  to  inqtiire  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  if  he  Intends  that  the  feed 
value  shall  be  the  composite  value  of 
such  graltu.  If  each  grain  is  to  be 
treated  separately,  the  letter  "s**  should 
be  stricken  from  the  word  "grains,"  The 
word  "grain"  should  be  in  the  singular. 
Otherwise,  we  will  have  an  extremely 
dilBcult  situation  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  HICBZNLOOPER.  The  Intent  of 
the  verbiage— and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Texas  express  himself 
on  this  point — ^is  that  each  grain  is  to 
be  valued  on  its  own  equivalent,  and  it 
is  not  the  intention  to  have  a  mixed 
composite  of  grains.  It  may  be  an  im- 
fortunate  use  of  the  plural,  but  the  in- 
tention is  that  each  grain  shall  stand 
on  its  own  feet. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  we  were 
proceeding  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  with  time  allotted  to  each 
side.  What  is  the  situation  in  that  re- 
spect? How  much  time  is  left  to  each 
side,  and  who  controls  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
was  jdelded  back  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ANDEIRSON.  How  are  we  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment, if  no  time  is  available?  We 
thought  we  would  have  a  chance  to  say 
something  about  it.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words,  particularly  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the  people 
of  his  State  would  be  worse  off  with  the 
amendment  than  they  were  before. 
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tftM  pRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  commercial  area,  the  support  level  would 
Senator  has  two  opUona;  he  can  obtain  be  $2.37  and  three-fourths  of  that  would 
^  -be  about  $1.80  at  Galveston,  but  If  we 


more  time  by  unanimous  consent,  or  he 
may  have  time  on  the  bill  yielded  to 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  and 
Mr.  ELLENDER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizee  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  EIliENDER.    T  yield  10  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  HUMPHRET.     Mr.  President,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  we  have  exhausted  all  the 
time  available  both  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickknlooper]  and  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
DAwm.].  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  When  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  DanulI,  it  exhausted 
all  time  aa  that  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  al- 
located 10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  be  modified  by 
striking  out  all  the  language  beginning 
with  "(d)  .••  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
accepted  that  language,  and  I  move  to 
strike  it  out.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine, it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  pro 
forma  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  We  are 
waiting  for  its  receipt  at  the  desk  so  that 
the  clerk  may  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Was  the  Daniel 
amendment  accepted  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  there  will  then  be 
2  hours  on  the  pro  forma  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  control  1  hour  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  trying  to  do  if  his  objective  is 
to  get  price  supports  for  grain  sorghums 
and  for  oats.  rye.  and  barley,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  way  to  leg- 
islate. We  have  no  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment: we  do  not  have  a  chance  to  study 
It  and  see  what  it  does  to  grains  outside 
the  commercial  area.  The  support  price 
for  com  is  about  $1.40  but  the  support 
level  outside  the  commercial  area  is 
three-fourths  of  that.  If  we  take  the 
feed  equivalent  for  grain  sorghum  in  the 


take  off  62  cents  for  a  freight  differential 
to  Lubbock.  Tex.,  and  Clovls.  N.  Mex..  it 
comes  down  to  $1.12. 

The  present  support  price  is  about 
$1.55.  I  merely  want  to  know  if  in  1956 
the  amendment  will  protect  the  situa- 
tion, and  what  will  happen  thereafter. 
Will  the  support  level  on  grain  sorghums 
in  the  area  represented  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  be  reduced?  What  will 
happen  to  oats?  Are  we  to  be  compelled 
to  take  the  oats  support  price  which  has 
been  announced  for  1956.  and  be  per- 
mitted to  apply  the  two  factors  against 
it  and  come  out  with  a  price  below  what 
we  now  have? 

I  think  there  should  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  this  kind  of  a  proposal. 

Mr.  HtTMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment which  is  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  In  behalf  of  some  of  us  Is  an 
amendment  which  is  a  decided  Improve- 
ment. For  1956  the  support  levels  on 
the  feed  grains — barley,  rye.  oats,  and 
grain  sorghums — shall  be  not  less  than 
the  support  levels  announced  for  1956. 
In  1957.  they  will  be  95  percent  of  the 
support  levels  of  com  in  the  commercial 
area.  That  will  be  the  situation  from 
1957  on. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Can  the  Senator 
find  that  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Yes.  I  can;    be- 
cau.se  I  helped  to  write  the  amendment. 
Mr.  DANIEL.    The  amendment  is  be- 
ing typed  so  that  each  Senator  may  have 
a  copy  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  wish  to  say, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
has  worked  hard  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  is  as  militant  as  he  can  be,  that  we 
have  held  a  hearing  and  we  have  voted 
on  the  question,  and  now  comes  an 
amendment  which  affects  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  and  rye,  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  where  they  are  grown, 
and  It  affects  them  one  way  in  the  com- 
mercial com  area  and  in  another  way 
outside  that  area. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No:  It  does  not. 
In  1956  the  support  level  as  announced 
will  apply,  and  In  1957  the  support  level 
on  these  grains  will  be  95  percent  of  the 
support  level  for  com  as  established  in 
the  commercial  area. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  assure  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  the  support  price  of 
grain  sorghums  will  be  95  percent  of  the 
support  price  of  com;  namely.  $2.37? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  wlU  be  95  per- 
cent of  the  support  level  on  com  in  the 
commercial  area. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  It  will  apply  to 
all  the  grain  sorghums  outside  the  com- 
mercial area? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
We  tied  it  in  because  of  the  problem 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
mentioned. 

The  reason  why  that  section  was 
placed  In  the  amendment  Is  because  of 
the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 


New  Mexico  last  evening,  namely,  the 
differential  between  the  noncommercial 
area  and  the  commercial  area,  and  the 
effect  on  price  supports  affecting  feed 
grains,  considering  the  respective  levels 
of  support. 

One  other  point  Is  that  In  the  noncom- 
mercial area,  while  the  support  level  for 
com  may  be  considerably  less,  actiially 
the  price  is  considerably  over  the  support 
level  In  the  commercial  area  because  the 
com  has  to  be  shipped  in  from  a  definite 
feed -producing  area,  so  that  the  price 
Is  frequently  higher  than  the  support 
level  for  com  In  the  commercial  area. 

Is  not  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  But  let  us  get 
back  to  grain  sorghums.  The  feeding 
value  of  grain  sorghums  is  about  95  per- 
cent that  of  com.  We  come  out  with  a 
figure  of  $2.37  a  hundredweight  on  grain 
sorghums.  This  amendment  puts  a  flat 
mandatory  price  support  on  grain  sor- 
ghums of  $2.37. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  95  percent  of  the  sup- 
port level  on  com  is  based  on  the  com- 
mercial area  support  level  for  com. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator.  I  think  it  is 
interesting  information,  and  certainly 
Indicates  that  It  Is  not  a  matter  to  be 
passed  over  very  lightly. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  oats,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  support  price 
of  oats  is  70  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  for  barley  It 
would  run  to  a  little  over  $1  a  bushel. 
So  does  this  not  raise  prices  for  the  1957 
crop,  and  take  whatever  can  be  gotten 
for  the  1956  crop? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  support  price 
cannot  be  le.ss  than  the  announced  levels 
for  the  1956  crop.  We  also  have  some 
limitation  In  the  sense  that  15  percent 
of  the  cultivated  acreage  must  be  taken 
out  of  production. 

Mr.  ANDiJlsON.    All  the  culUvated 

Mr." HUMPHREY.  No.  It  Is  the  for- 
mula which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  used 
on  com.  If  a  farmer  had  100  acres  in 
grain  sorghiun.  the  15  percent  wonld  be 
taken  out  of  any  and  all  cultivated  acres. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  that  the  situa- 
tion as  to  com? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. The  Senator  from  Iowa  was 
discussing  last  night  the  15-percent  re- 
duction in  acreage  as  related  to  his  for- 
mula for  com.  and  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  the  feed  grains.  Is  not  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  was 
using  as  an  example  100  acres  of  com. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me,  the  same  Illustra- 
tion win  apply.  If  a  farmer  has  been 
consistent  over  the  past  3  years,  and  if  he 
has  100  acres  of  grain  sorghum,  he  can- 
not overplant  that  100  acres,  and  get 
support  on  his  grain  sorghums. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  his  histori- 
cal base,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  same 
formula  is  applied  to  feed  grain  that  ap- 


plies to  the  56-milllon  acre  limitation  on 
com.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be 
fair,  in  our  Judgment,  to  place  a  support 
on  the  grains  and  then  give  the  growers 
unlimited  production  or  unlimited  acre- 
age. Com.  of  course,  is  not  given  un- 
limited acreage;  there  is  a  limitation  on 


Mr.  President.  wUl 

I  yield. 
Let  us  consider  a 


corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
the  Senator   yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY 
farm  of  600  acres,  with  100  acres  planted 
in  grain  sorghums.  In  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  acreage  reserve  or  the 
conservation  reserve,  at  least  15  acres 
would  have  to  be  set  aside  for  conserva- 
tion reserve  or  acreage  reserve. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect; they  would  have  to  go  either  into 
the  conservation  reserve  or  the  acreage 
reserve,  and  the  farmer  could  not  over- 
plant. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  he  overplanted, 
he  would  not  be  eligible  at  all. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  would  be 
out.  he  would  not  be  eligible.  It  is  the 
same  formula  that  is  applicable  to  corn 
in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  _  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's yielding  to  me  to  allow  me  to  ad- 
dress a  few  questions  to  him.  I  realize 
that  we  are  all  operating  under  a  great 
disadvantage,  because  we  do  not  have 
before  us  a  copy  of  the  amendment  in 
its  last  form. 

I  thoroughly  approve  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  said,  namely,  that 
to  write  on  the  floor  so  complex  a  meas- 
ure as  this  farm  bill  is  unwise.  I  think 
we  are  demonstrating  the  unwisdom  of  It 
In  a  very  real  way  right  now. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
tl.e  fact  that  we  had  the  same  subject 
matter  l)efore  the  committee  at  great 
length  last  year  In  connection  with  an 
amendment  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Huiiphrey].  The 
amendment  was  rejected  in  committee. 
This  year  we  had  a  more  thoroughly  con- 
sidered amendment,  also  presented  by 
ths  Ssnator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey 1.  and  perhaps  by  other  Senators, 
v.hich  again  was  voted  down.  I  think 
both  amendments  were  better  in  their 
design  than  the  present  amendment — 
at  least,  so  far  as  I  can  undei-stand  it. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  Is  this:  Is  It  not 
an  established  fact  that  there  Is  a  real 
difference  In  value,  based  upon  their  po- 
tential characteristics  for  feed  purposes, 
between  the  small  grains,  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  so-called  Daniel  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  The  feed  value 
of  oats  is  generally  given  as  roughly  88 
percent  of  that  of  com;  the  feed  value 
of  barley  is  about  90  percent  the  feed 
value  of  com;  and  the  feed  value  of 
grain  sorghum  is  about  95  percent  the 
feed  value  of  com. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion; then  I  wiU  yield. 

Is  It  not  true  that  the  provision  of  the 
amendment   which   fixes   an   arbitrary 


rate.  95  percent  of  the  support  price  for 
com  in  the  commercial  com  area,  pro- 
vides an  arbitrary  standard  of  equality 
between  the  small  grains,  which  docs  not 
exist  as  a  matter  of  reality? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Surely.  Let  me  read 
the  language. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  equivalent 
feed  value  is  the  base  upon  which  to 
start.     It  is  a  base  of  95  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  language 
reads: 

After  1956  the  support  level  on  any  such 
crop  shall  be  95  percent  of  the  support  level 
establlahed  for  corn. 

It  does  not  provide  for  the  equivalent 
values.  The  support  price  on  oats  will 
be  95  percent  of  the  support  price  on 
com.  The  same  is  true  of  barley.  They 
will  have  no  relationship  whatever  to 
feed  values. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
such  an  arbitrary  effort  to  bring  about 
equahty  between  products  which  are 
completely  unequal  will  put  into  the  bill 
something  so  extravagantly  wrong  that 
no  one  who  is  trying  to  write  a  fair  bill 
could  possibly  support  It  with  that  pro- 
vision Included? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wonder  what  the 
people  In  the  com  area  will  think  of  It. 
I  wonder  what  they  will  say.  There  will 
be  a  statement  that  the  support  level  on 
oats,  rye.  and  barley  after  1956  will  be 
95  percent  of  the  value  established  for 
corn.  Can  Senators  imagine  the  expan- 
sion that  will  take  place  In  acreage  for 
oats,  rye.  barley,  and  even  grain  sor- 
ghums, under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  myself  an- 
other 10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  take  that  interpretation  of  item 
B  at  the  end  of  the  amendment,  he  is 
privileged  to  do  so.  but  the  Interpreta- 
tion is  Inaccurate.  At  the  beginning, 
the  amendment  provides: 

The  price  of  grain  sorgbunu,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  respectively,  shall  be  supported  in 
any  area  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other 
operations  at  a  price  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  support 
price  of  corn  In  such  area  as  the  feed  value 
equivalents  of  such  grains  bear  to  the  feed 
value  of  corn. 

That  Is  the  yardstick  or  guide.  What 
we  are  saying  at  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment is  that  in  »^tablishlng  price-support 
levels,  taking  into  consideration  the  feed 
value  equivalents  of  com  and  feed  grains 
related  to  corn,  there  shall  be  a  price- 
support  level  95  percent  of  that  estab- 
lished on  com.  with  the  feed  equivalents 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  say  that  a 
law  to  be  effective  must  be  Interpreted 
according  to  the  language  it  contains. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  not 
possibly  do  otherwise  than  take  the  plain 
language  of  the  amendment.  The  lan- 
guage says  he  shall  do  certain  things  in 
1956.  After  1956.  the  support  level  on 
any  such  crop  shall  be  95  percent  of  the 
support  level  established  for  com  in  the 
commercial  area. 


I  only  point  out.  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  write  legislation 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  States  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Alabama.  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
especially  east  Texas,  are  not  in  the  com- 
mercial corn-producing  areas.  They 
contain  great  oats-shipping  areas.  Will 
the  support  price  on  oats  in  Mississippi. 
Louisiana,  and  Texas  be  supported  at  a 
lower  figure  than  in  Iowa? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.   Exactly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  they  will  be  in 
1956.  The  answer  depends  on  the  in- 
terpretation. After  1956  they  will 
be  supported  the  same  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  has  to  be  in  1956. 
because  the  atmouncement  Las  already 
been  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  1957  they  will 
be  supported  at  no  less  or  no  more.  They 
will  be  supported  at  95  percent  of  the 
support  level  of  com.  based  upon  the 
feed  value  equivalent  of  the  grains  re- 
lated to  com. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota  has  just 
said  as  to  1956.  After  1956  they  will  all 
be  based  upon  another  support  level.  I 
do  not  agree  with  him  that  the  language 
in  the  proposed  amendment  says  so. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  support 
price  for  oats  in  Mississippi  and  Texas 
be  the  same  as  the  support  price  for  oats 
in  Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct;  in 
1956.  For  1956,  the  support  prices  have 
already  been  announced. 

In  1957  the  support  prices  will  be  the 
same,  because  they  will  be  based  upon 
the  commercial  area  support  price  for 
com.  That  will  be  universal  throughout 
the  country.  In  1957  there  will  not  be 
differences  between  the  noncommercial 
area  and  the  commercial  area;  there  will 
be  one  yardstick. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  understand  that 
small  grains,  produced  in  noncommercial 
corn  areas,  will  i^e  supported  at  the  same 
price  at  which  they  will  be  supported  in 
commercial  areas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct, 
both  in  1956  and  1957. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  if  that  is  his 
understanding  ? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  and  probably 
will  be  the  actual  result  of  it.  I  am  a 
little  dubious  about  what  will  happen  in 
1956;  I  know  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  correct  as  to  1957. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Is  it  correct  to  as- 
sume that  oats  will  be  on  the  same  basis 
as  com  in  1956,  and  also  for  1957,  but 
that  there  will  be  a  different  level  in  1957 
as  compared  with  1956? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No,  I  think  not. 
However.  I  think  I  would  rather  have 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
answer  the  Senator's  question.  I  do  net 
think  his  understanding  is  correct. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  1956,  the  sup- 
port level  for  oats  will  be  as  it  has  now 
been  announced;  it  will  not  be  less  than 
that  announced.  It  might  be  higher, 
but  not  lower. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Will  the  support 
price  have  any  relationship  to  com? 

Bi4r.  HUMPHREY.  Not  in  1956.  It 
could  have  relationship  it  the  Secretary 
so  deemed:  but  he  cannot  reduce  the 
support  level  for  rye,  barley,  oats,  or 
grain  sorghums  in  1956  below  the  sup- 
port level  which  Is  presently  announced. 
He  can  raise  it.  The  price  has  already 
been  announced. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  I  think  his  point  is  well 
taken.  There  is  no  use  haggling  or  try- 
ing to  save  face.  I  may  say  to  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dakixl]. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in 
reading  those  last  few  lines,  reads  a  sen- 
tence and  not  a  phrase.  It  is  a  separate 
sentence.  Therefore  his  interpretation. 
Insofar  as  the  latter  part  is  concerned. 
In  all  honesty,  is  one  which  can  be  Justi- 
fied by  the  terms. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  But  that  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  author. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  not  the  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  ANIMERSON.  I  never  tried  to  say 
that  was  the  intention.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavb]  were  Just  as  anx- 
ious as  they  could  be  to  have  the  amend- 
ment right.  I  asked  for  the  extra  xxme 
only  so  we  might  study  it  and  see  if  it  is 
right.  I  should  like  to  vote  for  a  grain 
sorghum  amendment,  because  our  farm- 
ers have  been  badly  treated.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
because  the  base  is  too  high. 

I  think  the  motion  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  respect 
to  setting  the  com  acreage  at  49  million, 
was  a  fairly  reasonable  suggestion.  If 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
started  at  50  million  acres,  I  would  feel 
pretty  good  about  it.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand why.  when  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  announced  com  quotas  as 
low  as  43  million  acres  for  next  year,  we 
should  add  13  million  acres,  and  say  that 
the  fanners  can  then  take  out  five  or  six 
million  acres  and  put  them  in  the  soil 
bank  at  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  $168  million,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  figure  it  out.  I  think  that  is  too 
much. 

I  think  it  is  worth  something  to  get  the 
com  growers  of  Iowa  to  go  into  the  soil 
bank.  Therefore,  I  would  support,  and 
do  support,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  bring  the 
acreage  down  to  50  million.  I  think  the 
Senate  would  be  well  advised  to  go  over 
the  figures  and  finally  come  out  with 
some  such  figure  as  that. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  operate  in  that 
way.  then  all  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  as  he  traveled  over  the 
country,  holding  hearings,  and  working 
in  committee  day  after  day.  trying  to  pre- 
pare a  farm  bill,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
thrown  away.    The  able  Senator  from 


Xjf»Ti<«<«^"*  kept  us  in  session  14  hours  one 
day,  which  is  cruel  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment, but  he  was  determined  that  we 
should  finaUy  emerge  with  a  bill  which 
could  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  amendments  are  to  be  offered.  I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  we  make  ex- 
tremely sure  of  what  Ls  being  proposed. 
I  appreciate  the  way  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  approaches  the 
question,  when  he  realizes  a  mistake  may 
have  been  made.  If  the  proposal  were 
modified  to  cover  the  feed  values  of  the 
grains,  then  there  would  be  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent amendment  than  the  one  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  But  an  amendment 
which  would  fix  the  support  value  of 
oats.  rye.  and  barley  at  95  percent  of 
com  prices  would  be  ridiculous,  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  realize  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  is  correct  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  last  sentence  of  the 
amendment  as  now  written.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  true  purpose  and  inten- 
tion of  the  amendment  all  that  is  needed 
to  be  done  is  to  repeat  within  the  last 
sentence  the  "feed  equivalent"  language 
appearing  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  the  "feed  equivalent" 
language  which  assures  producers  of 
grain  other  than  com  that  they  will  re- 
ceive equality  of  treatment  with  com 
producers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  his  pencil  handy  and  will  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  all  of  us  have  an  interest  in  the 
various  grains  produced  in  our  States, 
but.  analyzing  the  amendment  as  it  Ls 
written,  the  first  part  of  subparagraph 
(d),  the  first  4  or  5  lines,  down  to  the 
proviso  clause,  does  contain  language 
relating  to  the  ratio  between  com  and 

other  sorghums 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  other  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes:  but  by  all  rules 
of  legal  construction  I  know  of.  the  effect 
of  the  last  sentence,  as  it  has  been  drawn, 
is  completely  to  nullify  that  provision 
after  the  year  1956.  with  respect  to  the 
feed  value  of  grains.  The  last  sentence 
states  that  supports  shall  be  thereafter 
established  at  95  percent  of  the  support 
level  established  for  com  in  the  commer- 
cial area,  and  thereafter  it  will  have  no 
relationship  to  the  feed  value  of  corn. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  my  friend 
from  Colorado  is  a  good  lawyer  and  can 
pass  judgment  on  what  it  might  do.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  had  inter- 
preted a  few  laws.  I  know  if  I  were  in 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture I  would  regard  the  last  sentence  as 
particularly  binding. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  was  so  much 
confusion  a  while  ago,  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment as  it  applied  to  the  15  percent,  that 
I  did  not  get  very  clearly  in  my  mind 
whether  the  15  percent,  both  in  the  com 


and  In  the  grain  situation.  Is  to  come  out 
of  the  100  acres,  if  a  farmer  has  that 
many  acres,  or  whether  it  is  to  come  out 
of  some  other  land. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  not  be  in- 
terpreting this,  but  I  believe  in  the  case 
of  oats,  rye.  and  barley  the  farmer  could 
add  them  all  together  and  reduce  the  to- 
tal acreage  by  15  percent 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Could  that  15  percent 
come  out  of  the  area  which  is  now  culti- 
vated to  those  grains,  or  could  it  come 
out  of  some  other  land? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  my  distin- 
gulshed  friend  from  Texas  should  inter- 
pret that.  I  think  it  would  come  out  of 
the  commodities  mentioned,  because  the 
amendment  reads: 

Provided,  •  •  •  the  producer  of  such  com- 
modltlee— 

That  is  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye  which  are  previously  men- 
tioned— 

to  be  eligible  for  tuch  price  supports,  shall 
have  (a)  entered  Into  contracts  with  the 
Secretary  to  place  into  the  acreage  reserve 
or  the  conservation  reserve  a  portion  of  the 
tillable  acres  equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the 
acres  devoted  to  production  of  such  com- 
modities. 

So  it  can  come  from  tillable  acres  on 
the  farm,  and  it  cannot  come  from  land 
devoted  to  pasture,  in  order  to  set  aside 
15  percent,  no  more  and  no  less,  of  the 
total  sonoimt  planted  to  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  if  the 
land  devoted  to  those  crops  added  up  to 
100  acres,  the  farmer  would  have  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  that  he  would  cul- 
tivate only  85  acres,  and  15  acres  would 
come  out  of  the  100  acres. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  point  out  again 
that  I  think  the  language  may  be  a  Uttle 
indefinite,  in  that  it  says  it  will  be  15 
percent  of  the  acres  devoted  "to  produc- 
tion of  such  commodities."  It  does  not 
say  whether  in  the  year  1910,  1915,  1920, 
1940,  or  1950.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Secretary  would  do  when  he  came  to  de- 
termine what  the  base  should  be.  That 
is  why  I  say  trying  to  legislate  on  the 
floor,  without  previous  study,  is  extreme- 
ly dangerous. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Barkley]  with  regard  to  the  acre- 
age to  be  taken  out  of  production  is  a 
good  one.  As  I  understand  the  language 
of  the  amendment,  if  a  farmer  has  100 
acres  devoted  to  grain  sorghums,  he  need 
not  take  that  land  out.  If  he  has  15 
other  acres,  he  may  take  that  land  out. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  that  case  there 
would  be  no  reduction  of  the  particular 
crop  or  any  crop  mentioned  in  the  lan- 
guage. Our  farmers  are  willing  to  take 
out  some  acreage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  they  are 
willing  to  take  out  acreage.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
deals  with  com.  The  pending  amend- 
ment deals  with  three  commodities  and 
refers  to  tillable  acreage.  If  it  referred 
to  tillable  acres  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  commodities  out  of  which 


the  farmer  should  take  15  percent,  then 
we  might  understand  it. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  when  an 
amendment  is  offered.  I  have  found  it 
advisable  to  refer  it  to  counsel  for  the 
committee,  and  then  send  it  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  asking  for  their 
comments.  They  might  find  a  loophole 
in  it,  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Louisiana  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  I  can  com- 
plete my  statement  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  explained  yester- 
day. I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  one 
subject  to  which  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, in  its  deliberations,  gave  more 
attention  than  the  question  of  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  suitable  formula  for  corn. 

The  treatment  received  by  com  pro- 
ducers is  vastly  different  from  the  treat- 
ment which  producers  of  the  other  basic 
crops  receive,  with  respect  to  acreage 
allotments.  For  instance,  no  referen- 
dum is  necessary  for  the  com  producers. 
There  is  no  voting  on  whether  acreage 
allotments  will  be  accepted:  there  are 
no  marketing  quotas  for  com.  There 
are  no  penalties  foroverplanting  allotted 
acres.  The  corn  farmers  are  simply 
given  a  choice  of  complying  with  allot- 
ments, and  receiving  price  supi>ort,  or 
overplanting  and  receiving  none  Corn 
is  the  only  basic  commodity  so  treated. 
It  is  the  agricultural  program's  "fair- 
haired  boy."  It  is  undei  no  compulsion 
and  no  rigid  controls,  as  are  the  other 
basics.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
merely  fixes  what  acreage  he  determines 
should  be  planted  in  the  commercial  com 
area  so  as  to  keep,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  production  of  com  in  line  with  con- 
sumption. That  is  all  that  is  done  Prom 
that  moment  on.  the  corn  farmer  is  a  free 
agent:  he  can  comply  or  not.  There  are 
no  marketing  penalties  levied  upcn  him. 

During  the  committee's  deliberations, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and,  I  believe,  other  memljers  of  the 
committee,  attempted  to  place  in  the  bill 
a  provision  similar  to  that  now  found  in 
the  Daniel  amendment,  namely,  with 
com  as  a  base,  fixing  price  supports  for 
other  feed  grains  in  relation  to  the  feed 
value  of  those  grains  as  compared  with 
corn. 

I  took  the  position — and  others  did, 
too — that  if  the  committee  could  estab- 
lish for  corn  a  base  acreage  which  was 
realistic— that  is  to  say.  from  49  milUon 
to  50  or  51  million  acres  in  the  commer- 
cial com  area — then  the  fact  that  we 
would  be  taking  as  many  as  5  million  to  6 
million  acres  out  of  the  historic  plantings 
of  com,  in  itself  would  be  of  assistance 
to  the  producers  of  oats,  barley,  and 
these  other  feed  grains.  But  when  we 
failed  to  fix  that  reasonable  base  for  com, 
nothing  was  done  with  respect  to  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  President,  insofar  as  I  personally 
am  concemed,  I  shall  support  the  Daniel 
amendment.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  if 
the  Daniel  amendment  is  attached  to  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  as  it  now 
stands,  with  a  base  acreage  of  56  million 
acres,  then  I  shall  vote  against  the  en- 
tire amendment.    I  shall  do  so  for  the 


simple  reason — as  I  stated  yesterday— 
that  I  think  it  is  patently  unfair  to  the 
producers  of  other  basics  to  fix  the  acre- 
age for  com  at  the  historic  plantings  for 
the  past  3  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  amount  fixed  in  the  bill  is  about  the 
average  planting  in  the  commercial  com 
area  for  the  past  5  or  6  years.  In  only 
a  few  years  during  the  last  10  years  have 
they  planted  less  than  the  minimum 
amount  fixed  in  the  bill. 

In  connection  with  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  another  fact  that  adds  in- 
sult to  injury  as  far  as  the  producers  of 
other  basics  are  concemed.  is  that  the 
bill  does  not  contain  any  provision  which 
would  in  any  manner  force  the  com  pro- 
ducers to  place  any  of  their  swollen 
acreage  allotments  as  carried  in  this 
amendment  into  the  acreage  reserve. 
As  the  amendment  has  k>een  presented, 
the  com  producers  in  the  commercial 
com  area  could  plant  all  56  milUon  of 
their  allotted  acres  to  com.  take  their 
15  percent  for  the  soil  bank  from  their 
other  acreage,  put  that  amount  alone 
into  the  conservation  reserve  acreage, 
and  be  in  compliance.  If  this  is  not 
discriminatory  treatment,  Mr.  President, 
if  this  ts  not  a  bonanza.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Lousiana  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Nauara  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  may  be  dumber 
than  usual — which  is  going  a  long 
way  daughter! — but  I  still  cannot  un- 
derstand what  the  Daniel  amendment 
does  to  the  15  percent  provision.  Under 
the  soil  liank  there  are  two  different 
kinds  of  reserve — one.  the  acreage  re- 
serve: and  the  other,  the  conservation 
reserve. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  acreage  reserve 
must  come  out  of  the  allotment  to  the 
farmer  for  a  particular  crop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  out  of  the  al- 
lotted acres. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  the  other  can 
come  from  any  other  £u:reage:  is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Exactly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  there  is  a  division  into  two 
different  prongs:  and.  as  I  understand, 
the  15  percent  might  be  taken  from  other 
acres,  rather  than  from  the  acres  al- 
lotted for  these  crops.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  .\nd  that  appUes  to 
com,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  EULENDER.   Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  that  is  on  a  differ- 
ent basis  from  that  of  the  soil  bank,  as 
covered  in  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  that  a 
com  producer  could  qualify  for  price 
support  by  planting  within  his  allotted 
acres  of  the  56  million  acres.  But  he 
would  not  have  to  so  confine  his  plant- 
ings: it  would  be  voluntary,  whereas  the 
producers  of  other  basic  crops  would  be 
subjected  to  marketing  penalties  if  they 
did  not  comply  with  their  acreage  allot- 
ments.   The  com  producer  only  forgoes 


price-support  loans  if  he  exceeds  his 
acreage  allotments.  Producers  of  other 
basics  are  in  addition  subjected  to  mar- 
keting penalties. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  only  could  the 
com  producer  get  a  price  support  loan 
on  all  of  his  allotted  acres — the  support 
price  amounting  to  81  percent  of  parity — 
but  he  could  also  place  some  of  his  other 
land  into  the  conservation  reserve  and 
thus  comply  with  the  15  percent  soil- 
bank  requirement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  he  could  plant 
his  full  allotment  of  these  crops  and,  the- 
oretically, could  reduce  by  15  percent 
some  of  his  other  acreage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So.  again,  no  reduc- 
tion of  the  crop  is  really  provided  for  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  true. 

On  yesterday  I  suggested  that  if  the 
amendment  were  modified  to  include  a 
provision  forcing  the  com  producer  to 
put  into  the  reserve  at  least  15  percent 
of  his  base  com  acres,  that  is,  acreage 
he  expects  to  plant  in  com.  we  might  be 
able  to  accept  the  new  com  program. 
But  the  idea  of  the  acreage -reserve  pro- 
gram is  to  reduce  the  production  of  the 
iNisic  crops,  including  com.  so  as  not 
further  to  aggravate  the  present  sur- 
pluses of  these  crcqis:  and  I  could  not 
in  good  conscience  support  a  program 
that  does  not  call  for  a  reduction  in  the 
base  com  acreage. 

I  return  to  the  view  I  expressed  yes- 
terday, namely,  that  so  long  as  we  pro- 
vide a  realistic  t>ase  acreage  for  the  corn 
producers,  one  that  will  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  com  production,  we  will 
materially  assist  the  growers  of  the  four 
other  feed  grains — sorghum,  oats.  rye. 
and  bfio-ley — whom  we  are  now  trying  to 
protect. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  provides  for  a  base  acreage 
that  represents  the  average  of  what  the 
com  producers  have  planted  in  the  past, 
and  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  no  assur- 
ance that  they  will  decrease  their  acre- 
age of  com  below  the  level  of  past  plant- 
ings, I  say  that  in  all  fairness  the  Daniel 
amendment  to  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment should  have  been  adopted.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  just  stated,  even  though 
that  has  been  done,  I  am  still  op- 
posed to  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
the  Daniel  amendment  is  already  a  part 
of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  there  will  not  be 
a  separate  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  shall  have  to 
vote  on  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
as  amended,  and  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  state  that  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  Daniel  amendment,  because  I  felt 
that  since  corn  is  to  be  given  pre- 
ferred treatment  under  the  Hicken- 
looper amendment,  which,  in  my  humble 
Judgment,  will  result  in  increasing  the 
production  of  com,  and  thus  aggravat- 
ing our  present  surpliises  of  grain,  some 
relief,  therefore,  should  be  afforded  the 
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producers  of  grain  sorghums,  oats,  rye. 
and  barley. 

With  respect  to  the  formula  In  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dam- 
ixi.] .  the  committee  has  not  studied  it  at 
all.  There  is  considerable  question  as  to 
what  it  means.  I  may  state  that  if  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  as  amended 
by  the  Daniel  amendment,  is  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  it  may  be  possible  that  we  can 
arrive  at  some  satisfactory  adjustment 
in  conference. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  want  to 
do  something  for  the  com  area.  We  re- 
ceived much  testimony  as  to  the  sur- 
pluses which  now  exist  in  grains.  There 
were  few  suggestions  made  at  any  of  our 
meetings,  except  by  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  representatives,  as  to  a 
solution  of  the  com  problem.  As  I  recall, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
proposed  that  acreage  allotments  be 
eliminated,  and  that  support  prices  on  a 
slldii^  scale  be  made  available  from  0  to 
90  percent,  as  compared  to  the  75-  to  90- 
percMit  provision  of  existing  law.  I  re- 
peat, before  the  amendment  is  voted 
upon,  that  I  hope  we  can  establish  a 
realistic  base  acreage  for  com.  If  that 
is  done.  I  should  like  to  support  it.  but  in 
its  present  form,  as  I  have  said.  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pletely support  the  position  just  stated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Loiiisiana  [Mr.  EllcndckI. 
In  amplifying  the  remarks  he  has  just 
made.  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Hickenlocper 
amendment,  as  now  presented,  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  fair  base  for  dealing  with  one 
feed  commodity,  namely,  corn,  there  is 
certainly  some  reason  for  the  producers 
of  the  small  grains  to  feel  that  some  such 
program  should  be  applied  to  them. 

The  trouble,  as  I  see  it.  is  that  we  are 
completely  wrong  if  we  adopt  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  approach  of  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment,  because  instead  of 
sticking  to  the  time-honored  base  of  al- 
lotted acres,  and  instead  of  limiting  the 
acreage  reserve  to  an  application  to  al- 
lotted acreage  and  an  underplanting  of 
allotted  acres,  the  Hickenlocper  amend- 
ment makes  the  base  upon  which  it  shall 
operate  as  follows : 

Such  total  base  acreage  shall  be  the  aver- 
age acreage  planted  to  corn  In  the  commer- 
cial com -producing  area  during  the  3  years 
1953.  1954.  and  1955. 

All  of  US  know  perfectly  well  that  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time  a  very  large 
number  of  producers  of  corn  declined  to 
accept  their  acreage  allotments.  We 
know  that  they  have  very  substantially 
exceeded  the  allotted  acres.  We  know 
that,  as  planted,  the  farm  acreage  went 
up  to  between  fifty-six  million  and  fifty- 
seven  million  acres  in  those  years,  where- 
as the  allotted  acreage  was  in  the  40- 
miUion-acre  bracket.  To  allow  corn  pro- 
ducers to  take  advantage  of  their  refusal 
to  accept  allotted  acreage  would  be  a 
mistake.    If  we  yield  in  that  case,  it  is 


simply  a  matter  of  the  camel  getting 
his  nose  under  the  tent.  That  fact  could 
not  be  more  clearly  shown  than  by  the 
insistence  of  those  who  are  concerned — 
and  properly  concerned — about  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  small  grains,  and  who  wish 
to  place  them  on  the  same  kind  of  un- 
sound basis. 

Let  me  read  what  is  suggested  as  the 
base.  It  is  slightly  different  in  the  small- 
grain  amendment  which  has  now  been 
Incorporated  in  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment. This  is  the  substantial  part  of 
the  amendment  which  governs  the  base: 

The  producers  of  such  commodltlea,  to  b« 
eligible  for  price  support,  shall  ha*e  (a)  en- 
tered Into  contracts  with  the  Secretary  to 
plac*  Into  the  acreage  reserve  or  the  conaer- 
vatton  reserve  a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres 
equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the  acres  de- 
voted to  production  of  such  commodltlea. 
and  (b)  planted  an  acreage  of  such  com- 
modltlea  not  exceeding  the  average  acreage. 
planted  to  such  commodltlea  on  Xti»  farm 
during  the  preceding  3  years. 

The  producers  of  small  grains  could 
plant  up  to  their  average  acreage  for  the 
3  years,  and  still  claim  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  soil  bank  or  in  the  con- 
servation reserve  with  other  acreage 
which  might  be  construed  as  acreage 
"devoted  to  the  production  of  such 
commodities." 

How  in  the  world  there  could  be  any 
reasonable  interpretation  of  that  lan- 
guage which  would  make  such  a  system 
at  all  comparable  to  the  allotted  acreage 
standard  which  is  required  of  producers 
of  the  basic  commodities  other  than  com, 
I  do  not  see. 

I  think  we  would  make  a  vital  depar- 
ture from  the  general  philosophy  of  this 
program,  so  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
committee,  if  we  were  to  allow  a  depar- 
ture to  be  made  from  allotted  acreage. 
by  giving  to  com  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  to  the  lesser  grains  in  the 
second  instance,  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  the  advantage  of  a  much  more  gen- 
erous program,  for  participation  in  the 
soil  bank  and  also  with  respect  to  receiv- 
ing price  supports,  than  we  allow  with 
respect  to  basic  commodities.  I  think 
we  would  make  a  tragic  mistake  if  we 
were  to  depart  to  this  degree  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  original  approach  to 
this  problem.  Therefore  I  shall  strongly 
oppose  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
with  the  Daniel  amendment  attached  to 
it,  which  has  been  accepted. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  that  if  the 
corn  producers  will  come  in  with  a  re- 
alistic acreage  figure,  perhaps  some 
agreement  can  be  reached.  I  supported 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yesterday,  which  pro- 
vided a  figure  of  50  million  acres,  which 
is  more  than  the  allotment  of  the  past. 
I  think  it  should  be  more,  because  the 
failure  to  accept  the  allotments  of  the 
past  indicated  that  they  were  not  enough. 
Certainly  I  would  not  support  this  wide- 
open  invitation  to  claim  the  advantage 
of  overplan tings  which  have  been  so 
heavy,  and  which  have  led  to  such  abuses 
of  the  entire  program  in  the  com  area. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 


Mr.  TOUNO.  Would  it  not  be  very 
unfair  to  the  wheat  farmer,  who  must 
take  a  third  cut  in  acreage,  to  require 
htm  to  abide  by  the  strictest  quotas? 
He  is  haled  into  court  if  he  increases  his 
acreage.  Would  it  not  be  unfair  to  apply 
such  restrictions  to  the  wheat  farmer 
and  then  give  the  com  farmer  the  same 
acrer:.e  he  has  had  historically  for  the 
past  5  years? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly  it  would: 
and  it  would  be  equally  unfair  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  other  commodities.  There  is 
no  fairness  in  imposing  one  standard  for 
one  kind  of  commodity,  and  another 
standard  for  another  kind  of  commod- 
ity, especially  when,  in  one  instance, 
strict  compUance  with  allotted  acreage 
ts  required,  and  the  producer  is  required 
to  play  ball  with  the  Government  and 
with  the  other  members  of  the  industry. 
while  in  the  second  instance  there  is  of- 
fered a  base  which  is  made  larger  by 
reason  of  violation  of  the  standard  of  al- 
lotted acreage  which  has  been  applied  to 
both  commodities. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  In  addition,  the  com 
farmer  gets  a  5  percent  higher  price  sup- 
port this  year,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. However,  that  is  not  the  feature  to 
which  I  was  addressing  myself.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  completely  unfair  to  place  the 
wheat  farmer  and  the  producers  of  other 
commodities  covered  under  other  aspects 
of  the  bill  under  one  standard,  which  is 
dependent  upon  their  having  played  ball 
with  the  Government,  the  Congress,  and 
each  other  by  accepting  and  faithfully 
adhering  to  their  allotted  acreage,  and  to 
give  to  com  producers  tlie  advantage  of 
extra  acres  which  they  have  overplanted 
by  refusing  to  follow  their  allotted  acre- 
age, thus  giving  them  a  more  advan- 
tageous base,  a  historic  base,  which 
would  not  only  be  a  base  for  price  sup- 
ports, but  which  would  allow  them,  in 
very  large  measure,  to  apply  to  the  Ck>v- 
ernment  for  generous  soil  bank  pay- 
ments, both  under  the  acreage  reserve 
and  under  the  conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  has  raised  is  a 
very  important  one.  and  it  is  one  to 
which  I  tried  to  call  seme  attention  last 
evening.  It  is  the  most  important  single 
phase  of  the  whole  situation.  Only  a  few 
jrears  ago  70  million  acres  of  wheat  were 
being  planted.  That  was  cut  to  62  mil- 
lion acres.  Then  it  was  further  cut  to 
55  million  acre.s.  The  wheat  farmer  had 
to  take  that  reduction.  Now  if  he  wishes 
to  get  into  the  soil  bank,  he  has  to  come 
below  that  figure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  His  participation  in 
the  soil  bank  comes  out  of  the  55  million 
acres,  which  is  a  perilously  low  acreage 
allotment. 

Mr.  ANDEPJSON.  How  a  Senator  from 
a  wheat  Slate  can  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know.  I  am  sure  he  will 
have  to  explain  his  vote  when  he  gets 
home. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  stated  last  eveninf 
that    I    supported    the    Hickenlooper 
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amendment  I  said  I  thought  It  should 
go  to  conference  for  adjustment,  and  I 
said  I  thought  other  adjustments  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  bill.  Inasmuch 
as  we  have  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  before  us.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  something  for  com  and  sorghum, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  action  will  be 
taken  on  the  amendment  affecting  mill- 
ing quality  wheat,  which  will  be  before 
the  Senate  soon.  If  we  do  it  for  some 
commodities,  we  should  do  it  for  others 
also.  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment, 
and  can  only  trust  that  the  Senate  will 
go  along  on  the  same  basis  with  otiiex 
commodities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  said  before,  It  is 
the  situation  of  the  camel  getting  its  nose 
under  the  tent.  Once  that  happens,  it 
will  be  quite  reasonable  to  expect  the 
representatives  of  the  producers  of  small 
grains  to  insist  that  we  continue  break- 
ing down  the  structure,  which  is  designed 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  adoption 
of  a  variable  standard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  ar- 
gument, of  course,  is  correct.  It  is  the 
argument  I  was  attempting  to  make  last 
ni^'ht. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  I  supported  the 
Senator's  argument  last  night. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  I 
had  two  arguments  to  make  against  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment.  One  was  that 
it  violated  the  principle  of  acreage  allot- 
ments on  basic  crops.  The  second  argu- 
ment was  that  it  put  com  in  such  a 
production  situation  that  it  might  com- 
pletely wreck  the  feed-grain  industry. 
While  I  am  not  particularly  happy  about 
what  we  are  proposing  to  do.  I  believe 
it  is  better  than  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  have  had  acreage  allotments 
provided,  which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida supported,  and  to  have  proceeded  on 
that  basis. 

As  I  said  last  night.  I  believe  we  are 
opening  a  Pandora's  box  of  trouble. 
Certainly  the  wheat  grower  will  have  a 
right  to  say.  "Let  us  have  the  historic 
basis  for  wheat." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  could  not  be  more  correct 
than  he  is  in  his  general  argument. 
What  he  is  suggesting  is  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding in  a  fog  on  a  highway  by  trying  to 
write  this  complex  provision  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  On  that  highway,  there 
is  a  wreck  which  has  already  happened 
by  reason  of  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment. What  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  suggesting — and  I  believe  he  is 
correct — is  that  the  pileup  of  wrecks  is 
going  to  become  large,  and  that  what 
we  are  doing  will  be  a  departure  from 
sound  philosophy  if  we  include  all  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  been  triring  for  some  time 
to  bring  about  a  better  relationship  be- 
tween feed  grains  and  com.  Insofar  as 
the  support  levels  are  wmcemed. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senator  proposed  a  betto-  amendment 
last  night  than  the  amendment  before  us 
to  accomplish  that  objective. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Amen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  that  compU- 
ment,  I  believe  I  had  better  cease  my 
discussion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  still  does  not 
make  me  willing  to  support  a  harmful 
amendment  which  would  wreck  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Shield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Aitder- 
soif],  because  I  desire  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions for  clarification  of  the  record. 
What  In  his  Judgment  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  Daniel  amendment  insofar  as  in- 
creased production  of  competitive  feed 
grains  such  as  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  grain 
sorghums  are  concerned? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Daniel  amendment  as  now  drawn  will 
have  much  effect.  I  believe  it  will  have 
some  effect  on  an  increase,  but  I  believe 
the  failure  is  that  the  Daniel  amend- 
ment at  present  does  not  require  the 
elimination  of  acreage  devoted  to  oats, 
rye.  barley,  and  grain  sorghum.  The 
spcnsor  of  that  amendment  is  now  trying 
to  remedy  that  defect. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  amendment — and  we  thought  it  was 
so  worded — to  require  the  same  15  per- 
cent reduction  of  acreage  in  the  case  of 
those  commodities  as  is  required  in  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  with  reference 
to  com.  However,  in  order  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  we  are  at  this  time  prepar- 
ing language  which  will  clarify  that 
point  and  resolve  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  true  that  in  Gov- 
ernment stocks  the  amount  of  the  sur- 
plus of  feed  grains  Is  20  percent  of  what 
is  held  in  com  at  the  present  time?  I 
have  not  seen  the  figure,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  that  was  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  I  believe  it  is  approxi- 
mately right.  However.  I  might  be  eon- 
frcmted  with  some  evidence  that  I  was 
wrong.  I  am  not  sure.  I  believe  it  is 
true. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Dees  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  have  an  opinion  on  the  basis 
of  what  this  will  do  to  prices,  and  wheth- 
er it  will  invite  the  importati(m  of  grains 
from  other  countries  like  Canada? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  beUeve  it  would 
have  a  great  influence  and  would  invite 
the  importation  of  grains  from  Canada 
and  from  other  countries  of  the  world. 
We  had  such  evidence  presented  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. Some  people  have  tried  to  smug- 
gle th^  good  wheat  from  Canada  as 
wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  a  cust(»ns  sit- 
uation. To  do  that  they  are  willing  to 
sell  their  wheat  at  below  what  the  price 
might  otherwise  be.  I  beUeve  in  this  sit- 
uation we  would  be  Inviting  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  grains. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  other  question.  I  note  that  since 
1953  there  has  been  a  very  substantial 


taicrease  in  the  production  of  competitfve 
feeds — oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghimis. 
From  1953  to  1955  I  believe  the  figures 
are  360  million  bushels  of  oats,  148 
million  bushels  of  barl^.  and  123  million 
bushels  of  grain  sorghums. 

Conversely,  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  diminution  in  the  production  of 
com  for  feed.  If  that  trend  continues, 
what  we  will  be  actually  doing  will  be 
to  add  three  basic  commodities  to  the 
list  and  then  for  one  grain,  namely, 
feed  grain,  which  has  been  in  distress 
for  so  long  a  time,  we  will  only  be  aggra- 
vating the  difficulty.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  Uke  to  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question  by  saying 
that  overall  the  production  of  com  did 
not  drop  very  much.  What  happened 
was  that  the  Corn  Belt — the  great  States 
of  Iowa.  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  others — 
shrank  their  production  by  something 
more  than  a  million  acres,  and  the  areas 
outside  the  belt  pushed  it  up  a  milhoa 
and  a  half  acres,  by  reducing  cotton 
acreage  and  some  other  acreage.  The 
result  was  that  the  production  of  com 
as  big  as  before  so  far  as  acreage  was 
concerned. 

The  total  overall  production  of  com 
last  year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3,800  million  bushels.  One  year  before 
that  it  was  only  2,799  million  bushels. 

Of  course  there  had  been  variations 
in  weather  conditions,  and  so  forth. 
However,  the  important  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Iowa,  and  to  some  extent  Min- 
nesota shrank  their  com  production, 
and  in  the  fringe  areas  new  com  pro- 
duction came  into  being. 

I  think  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
might  be  that  to  bring  about  an  enor- 
mous expansion  in  the  quantity  of  oats, 
rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  because 
of  a  stimulated  price. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  that  we  have  not 
improved  the  situation  one  bit  thereby. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     No. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  srield? 

Bifr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  We  would,  under  the 
amendment  as  it  was  modified,  because 
it  requires  a  certain  acreage  reduction  biy 
providing  that  the  first  15  percent  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  each  of  the  crops 
shall  be  put  into  one  of  the  reserve  pro- 
grams. Then  the  amendment  further 
requires  that  the  planted  acreage  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  planted  during 
the  preceding  3  years.  So  the  amount  of 
feed  grains  planted  in  the  future  will  be 
reduced,  or  else  the  farmers  will  not  par- 
ticipate under  this  program.  That  is  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  amendment. 
Feed  grains  are  now  competing  with 
com. 

All  the  com  farmers  from  whom  I  have 
heard  think  there  should  be  something 
done  about  feed  grains  to  reduce  their 
acreage  and  put  them  nearer  in  line,  be- 
cause feed  grains  have  been  hurting  com. 
We  think  something  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  reduction  of  acreage.  My 
proposal  requires  the  same  reduction  as 
is  required  under  the  Hickenlooper  com 
amendment. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  point 
should  be  brought  out  that  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  feed  grains 
has  come  at  the  very  time  the  support 
levels  have  gone  down.  They  have  been 
reduced,  and  as  we  reduce  the  support 
levels,  we  increase  production.  When 
we  have  no  crop  compliance  with  acres 
taken  out  in  the  wheat  area,  the  only 
thing  we  could  do,  when  there  was  a  re- 
duced price,  was  to  go  into  any  kind  of  a 
crop.  So  the  only  answer  we  know  of  is 
that  so  long  as  we  are  going  to  use  al- 
lotments, we  should  try  to  provide  a  sup- 
port level  for  feed  grains  which  will  not 
invite  overproduction.  We  hold  them 
for  compliance  purposes,  conservation 
reserve,  and  price  supports,  to  the  estab- 
lished historical  basis  on  these  grains 
during  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  not  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Department  has  had 
any  difBculty  in  maintaining  a  reason- 
able balance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  may  I  say  that 
the  growth  of  Government  supplies  of 
feed  grains  has  been  rather  substantial. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  has  not  gotten 
out  of  hand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Some  9  million 
tons  have  been  grown  in  the  past  3  years. 
Take,  for  example,  the  price-support 
level  on  grain  sorghums.  It  went  down 
24  percent,  and  production  went  up  173 
percent  when  the  price-support  level 
went  down.  In  a  situation  like  that,  the 
farmers  produce  more.  When  there  is  a 
■harp  acreage  reduction  and  a  drop  in 
support  price,  the  farmer.  In  order  to  pay 
his  bills,  plants  feed  grains  vhich  com- 
pete with  wheat  and  com  and  thereby 
make  the  situation  all  the  more  aggra- 
vated. U  we  are  going  to  have  allot- 
ments, we  should  have  a  fair  support 
level  for  the  feed  grains  related  to  com. 
As  one  Senator,  I  have  fought  for  several 
years  for  a  feed-grain  program  related  to 
com  on  the  basis  of  its  feed  value. 
With  the  soil  bank,  acreage  reserve,  and 
conservation  reserve  being  available  to 
feed  grains  and  corn,  we  have  a  chance 
to  cut  back  the  production  and  not  have 
it  out  of  line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  noticed  a  speech  which  was 
made  at  the  Farm  Institute,  which  points 
out  that  while  we  have  reduced  corn 
acreage  32  percent  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  reduced  it  49  percent.  While  we 
have  cut  down  on  wheat  production  29 
percent.  Canada  has  gone  further  than 
that,  and  while  rice  production  has  been 
cut  18  percent  in  this  country,  the  pro- 
duction in  the  rest  of  the  world  is  off 
11  percent. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  we  took  out  of  production  15 
million  acres  of  wheatland  and  planted 
sorghum.  The  figures  on  production  of 
oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  over  the 
10-year  period  1944  to  1953  are  558  mil- 
lion bushels,  or  11.1  million  tons.  I  men- 
tion this  because  what  has  happened  in 
the  wheat  area  is  that  we  have  produced 
these  crops  to  the  detriment  and  harm  of 


the  corn-growing  areas,  and  we  must 
take  those  acres  out. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  adds  up  to  this,  that 
If  we  have  a  balanced  pattern  which  will 
supply  the  needs  of  the  country  with  a 
reasonable  carryover  and  a  reasonable 
amount  for  export,  what  do  we  do  with 
the  acres  in  order  to  avoid  trouble? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
can  advise  me  regarding  the  following 
matter  which  Is  of  concern  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  my  State.  The  State  of  New 
York  is,  of  course,  not  a  great  producer 
of  grain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  a  very 
great  producer  of  dairy  products,  second 
only  to  Wisconsin.  About  75  percent  of 
the  entire  agricultural  industry  of  New 
York  State  is  dairying.  I  can  see  the 
justice  of  the  contention  that  if  special 
preferences  are  provided  for  com,  other 
feed  grains  should  be  treated  with  equal 
fairness.  But  I  wonder  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
can  give  me  some  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  increase  in  price  which 
would  almost  Inevitably  result  from  the 
passage  of  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment. 
That  Is  of  very  great  concern  to  the 
farm  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  AaNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  shown  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  asking  me  that  question.  It  Is 
my  impression  that  It  would  be  more 
than  10  percent  and  less  than  20  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  would  be  15  pef 
cent,  at  least? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  I  think  so.  The 
price  of  grain  .wrghum.^  is  now.  roughly, 
11.78,  and  It  would  go  to  12.37.  which  Is 
more  than  20  percent,  in  fact,  but  I 
would  not  be  able  to  calculate  It  quickly. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  But.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  there 
would  be  a  very  substantial  increase  in 
the  cost  of  feed  grains. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  dairy  products 
producer,  the  cattle  producer,  and  the 
hog  producer,  have  now  at  long  last 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  cheap  feed 
is  not  the  answer  to  their  problem.  In 
fact,  it  aggravates  it. 

If  there  was  one  line  of  testimony 
which  wa.s  repeated  throughout  the 
hearings,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  had  a  prob- 
lem in  the  dairy  Industry  and  a  problem 
with  reference  to  hogs  and  livestock  was 
the  depressed  price  of  feed.  The  dairy- 
men and  their  organizations  are  of  that 
opinion. 

Furthermore.  I  may  point  out  that 
In  the  noncommercial  areas  the  price  of 
feed  is  almost  always  above  the  sup- 
port price  in  the  commercial  areas.  Be- 
cause of  the  problems  of  transportation, 
freight-rate  differentials,  and  other 
things  in  many  of  the  areas  In  the  Par 
West,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Northeast, 
the  price  of  com  will  be  far  above  what 
the  support  level  of  com  is  In  Minnesota 
and  Iowa.     Frequently  this  is  the  case 


with  feed  grains.  The  feed-grain  prices 
are  considerably  higher  in  the  feed- 
deflcit  areas  than  are  the  support  prices 
In  the  feed-producing  areas. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  I  do  not 
think  a  modest  improvement  in  the  sup- 
port price  levels  for  feed  grains  will  be 
any  detriment  at  all  to  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers in  areas  such  as  New  York,  where 
there  are  feed  deficits.  It  will  actually 
be  of  some  help  to  New  York.  It  will 
provide,  in  a  normal  dairy  State,  where 
the  dairy  plant  is  already  organized  and 
established,  where  the  blooded  herds  are 
to  be  found,  where  the  expensive  dairy 
equipment  Is  on  hand,  that  a  reasonable 
price  for  feed  grains,  as  compared  with 
a  cheap  price,  will  keep  other  producers 
out,  and  thereby  prevent  an  accumula- 
tion of  excess  supplies. 

One  of  the  great  invitations  to  persons 
to  get  into  the  dairy  baslness  and  the  hog 
or  cattle  business  overnight  has  been 
cheap  feed-grain  prices,  which  have  thus 
aggravated  the  problems  of  the  dairy 
producers. 

My  sentiments  are  expressed  by  none 
other  than  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  and  other  great  groups  who 
are  keenly  Interested,  and  who  have  a<! 
their  main  interest  the  protection  and 
welfare  of  dairy  producers. 

Mr  LEHMAN.  The  milk  producers  of 
my  State  are  In  a  very  serious  position. 
Thry  are  caught  between  the  two  Jaws 
of  a  vise.  They  are  caught  In  a  squeeze. 
Their  revenues  have  been  very  greatly 
curUiled  over  the  pa.st  2  years,  to  the 
extent  of  between  20  and  30  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Conversely,  the  prices 
which  dairy  producers  have  to  pay  for 
their  feedstufTs.  their  equipment,  and 
their  general  supplies  for  their  farms 
and  their  households  have  not  decreased. 
So.  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  sustained 
»  very  great  loss  of  revenue,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  incurred  an 
increase  In  the  cost  of  their  living. 

I  cannot  help  but  fear,  although  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  any  statistics  which  are 
available  to  me.  that  if  the  Hlckenlooper 
amendment  shall  be  agreed  to,  the  price 
of  feed  grains,  which  are  so  necessary 
to  the  farmers  of  New  York,  will  increase, 
and  in  that  way  widen  the  losses  which 
many  of  them  are  now  suffering,  or  at 
least  will  wipe  out  such  very,  very  slender 
and  nlRgardly  profits  as  they  may  still 
be  making. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
which  ha-s  been  attached  to  the  Hlcken- 
looper amendment  on  feed  grains  pegs 
the  price  of  feed  grains  to  the  price- 
support  level  of  corn,  less  5  percent,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  feed  value 
equivalent  of  those  grains.  Actually,  the 
dairy  farmers  will  not  be  in  so  difficult 
a  situation  as  they  have  been  In  the  past. 
The  Hlckenlooper  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled  by  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  DaniblI.  will  make  cerUin 
that  the  feed  grains  will  not  be  driven 
out  of  the  market.  That  is  what  the 
modification  will  do.    At  best,  It  is  an 


effort  to  prevent  a  rout;  to  prevent  a 
major  collapse  of  the  feed  grains 
industry. 

Frankly,  one  of  the  probtems  in  recent 
days  has  been  the  disparity  of  relation- 
ship between  the  price  of  com  and  the 
price  of  feed  grains.  This  has  aggra- 
vated the  conditions  in  the  livestock  and 
dairy  industries.  The  amendment  will 
do  nothing  more  or  less  than  provide 
for  a  definite  relationship  of  feed  value 
equivalents  between  com  and  feed  grains. 
The  price  support  for  com  this  year  Is 
81  percent  of  parity,  which,  in  my  book. 
is  9  percent  below  what  it  ought  to  be. 
But  that  means  that  feed  grain  prices 
likewise  are  adjusted  to  the  price-support 
level  of  com,  which  is  downward. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  an  exceptional  advantage  is  offered 
by  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment  to  com 
as  compared  with  other  crops. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Daniel  amend- 
ment, which  it  seems  to  me  is  fair;  but 
I  am  opposed  to  the  basic  amendment  to 
«hich  it  is  intended  to  be  attached — in 
other  words,  to  the  Hlckenlooper  ammd- 
ment.  which  I  think  is  unsound  in  the 
form  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  may  be  yielded  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
special  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  AKDEtsoiil.  with  whom 
sereval  Senators  have  been  working  on 
language  to  clarify  a  part  of  the  Hlcken- 
looper amendment  The  language  has 
now  been  accepted  bj  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  proposed  modiflcations  would 
simply  clarify  the  amendment  In  line 
with  the  purpose  of  the  authors  tmder 
the  requirement  that  producers,  in  or- 
der to  be  eligible  for  support,  mtist  ccmi- 
ply  with  certain  conditions.  The  lan- 
guage would  read: 

( 3 )  The  producers  of  such  oommodltles.  to 
be  eligible  for  price  eupports.  Bhall  have  (a) 
entered  Into  contraeU  with  tb«  Secretary  to 
place  Into  the  acreage  reeenre  or  the  oonMr- 
vatlon  reterre  a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres 
of  grain  xirgliuins.  rye,  oaU.  and  barley 
equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the  average  num- 
ber of  acres  devoted  to  production  of  such 
commodities  during  the  preceding  8  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  in  the 
last  sentence,  to  which  there  was  objec- 
tion, it  is  proposed  to  add  these  words: 

With  such  adjustment*  on  price-support 
levels  for  each  such  grain  as  determined  by 
the  feed  equivalent  that  such  grain  bears  to 
the  feed  value  of  corn. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  if  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
this  language  accomplishes  the  clarifica- 
tion he  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  I  do  not  say  it  cures 
everything  in  the  amendment;  I  say  it 
clears  up  the  point  I  had  in  mind  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  shield  me 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  modify  my  ammdment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  modiflcation  last 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  as 
read  by  him.  In  other  words,  I  have 
adopted  the  Daniel  proposal  as  a  modi- 
flcation of  my  amendment.  I  shall  read 
the  entire  amendment,  including  the 
I>aniel  modification,  which  I  have 
adopted,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye.  respectively,  shall  be  supported 
In  any  area  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations  during  1956  at  a  price  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  support  price  of  corn  In  such 
area  as  the  feed  value  equivalents  of  such 
grain*  bear  to  the  feed  value  of  com:  PrO' 
vided.  That  (1)  the  support  price  In  any 
area  for  the  1960  crop  of  any  such  commodity 
shall  not  be  lower  than  the  support  price 
therefor  announced  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  and  (2)  the  producers  of 
such  commodities,  to  be  eligible  for  price 
support,  shall  have  (a)  entered  Into  con- 
tracts with  the  Secretary  to  place  Into  the 
acreage  reserve  or  the  conservation  reserve 
a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres  of  grain 
■orghimu,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  equivalent 
to  15  percent  of  the  average  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  production  of  such  commodities 
during  the  preceding  3  years,  and  (b)  planted 
an  acreage  of  such  commodities  not  exceed- 
ing the  average  acreage,  planted  to  such 
commodities  on  the  farm  during  the  pre- 
ceding 3  years.  After  1956  the  support  ler^ 
on  any  such  crop  shall  be  95  percent  of  the 
support  level  established  for  com  in  the 
commercial  area,  with  such  adjustments  on 
prloe-support  levels  for  each  such  grain  as 
determined  by  the  feed  equivalent  that  sticb 
grain  bears  to  the  feed  value  of  com. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  (Mr.  Bxbls 
In  the  chair).  The  Senator  has  the 
right  to  modify  his  amendment  at  this 
•tage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
srleld  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Bir.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  impart  information,  but  in 
order  to  obtain  some.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  other  Senators,  in  regard  to 
some  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  about 
the  amendment  as  now  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  Daniel  amendment  as  offered  yester- 
day, which  has  now  been  accepted  in 
modified  form  as  a  part  of  the  Hlcken- 
looper amendment,  because  I  did  not 
think  that  if  the  ammdment  offered  by 
the  Smator  from  Iowa  were  adopted, 
com  ought  to  stand  alone  among  all  the 
feed  grains  produced  in  the  country,  aikl 
the  other  grains  should  be  left  out  of 
the  picture. 

There  is  provided  in  the  bill  a  90-per- 
cent support  level  for  millable  wheat,  and 
the  Senate  will  have  to  vote  later  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  retained.  If  we  are 
to  take  yesterday's  vote  as  a  criterion, 
it  will  probably  be  stricken  out.  But 
assuming  the  provision  is  left  in  the  bill, 
then  we  would  still  have  to  consider  the 
noomillable  grains  which  are  used  for 
feed. 

Where  will  the  amendment.  If  adopted, 
leave  the  nonmillable  grains,  whi(^  are 


In  competition  with  com,  rye.  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums?  In  what  situation 
will  the  amendment  leave  the  nonmill- 
able grains  which  are  in  competition 
with  com  for  feed  purposes? 

Mr.  YOUNO.  B«r.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  shield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  biU  provides  that 
the  support  price  for  nonmillable  wheat 
for  feed  grain  shall  be  at  a  level  not  less 
than  5  percent  below  the  feed  value 
equivalent  of  com. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  it  is 
tied  in  with  the  feed  value  of  com* 

Mr.  YOUNG.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Just  as  the  amend- 
ment now  proposes  to  tie  in  rye,  barley, 
and  other  grains? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  to  give  com 
protection. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Was  wheat  on  the 
same  basis? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No.  Wheat  would  be 
at  a  disadvantage  of  5  percent. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  there  would  be  a  disadvantage  of 
5  percent. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  about  the  com 
situation.  Corn  was  designated  one  of 
the  basic  commodities  in  the  original 
farm  legislation,  and  the  producers  of 
com  had  the  same  right  to  go  into  the 
program  as  did  the  producers  of  other 
crops,  but  they  have  not  done  so.  As  I 
understand,  there  has  never  been  a  vote 
among  comgrowers  of  the  country  on 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot- 
ments for  com.    Am  I  right? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  there  were  no  penalties. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  fixed  allotments  for  com 
which  have  not  been  observed,  on  the 
whole,  as  I  tmderstand.  Some  com- 
growers have  observed  the  allotments 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
others  have  not.  It  depends  on  their 
own  desires  or  wishes  whether  they  ob- 
serve them  or  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Let  me  ask  if  it  is 
true,  as  I  have  been  told  is  true  of  the 
amendment  on  which  we  are  asked  to 
vote,  that  it  in  effect  accepts  the  histori- 
cal com  production  as  the  allotted  basis, 
whereas  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
other  farmers  have  voted  their  own  al- 
lotments and  have  been  willing  to  vote 
their  allotments.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Sanator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  the  case  of  to- 
bacco, which  Is  not  competitive  with  any 
commodity  about  which  we  are  now  talk- 
ing, in  1956  the  Secretary  cut  the  quota 
25  percent.  Then  Congress  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  tobacco  growers  to  vote  on 
a  further  15  percent  cut.  which  was 
adopted  by  the  tobacco  growers  by  a 
vote  of  95  or  96  percent  of  those  voting. 
So  last  year  there  was  a  cut  of  40  per- 
cent in  the  acreage  of  tobacco.  Then 
the  Secretary  imposed  another  cut  of 
15  percent,  which  would  have  made  a 
S5-percent  cut  In  acreage  in  2  years, 
but  Congress  passed  a  bill  restoring  the 
15-pen:ent  cut.  and  the  President  signed 
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It.  ao  the  additional  cut  does  not  go  into 
effect  this  year. 

If  the  amendment  were  to  be  adopted 
for  corn.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  adopted  for  other  grains.  Yet  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  as  it  has  now  been  modi- 
fled 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  sure  the 
combined  amendment  as  offered,  on 
which  the  Senate  miist  vote,  provides  a 
fair  level  and  a  fair  ratio  and  a  fair  dis- 
tribution as  between  the  growe'-:>  of  those 
grains  who  have  tried  to  cooperate  with 
the  program  and  those  who  have  not  co- 
operated with  it.  and  who  are  now  seek- 
ing to  enjoy  the  same  benefits  as  those 
enjoyed  by  growers  who  did  cooperate. 
If  not  greater  benefits. 

Am  I  correct  about  that  or  not?  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  may  answer 
that  question,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr  YOUNO.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
the  question? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  question  is 
whether  the  amendment  on  which  we 
are  about  to  vote  gives  to  corngrowers  an 
advantage  which  growers  of  other  grains 
who  have  cooperated  would  not  receive? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  that  is  true.  To 
some  extent  it  is  justified,  but  I  believe 
the  supF>orter8  of  the  amendment  are 
going  too  far.  I  think  corn  is  in  a  some- 
what different  category  in  that  it  is  most- 
ly used  as  feed.  I  believe  corngrowers  are 
justified  in  getting  an  increased  acreage 
allotment,  but  not  to  the  extent  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  correct 
the  statement  I  previously  made  about 
feed  wheat.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
price  of  feed  wheat  shall  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  preserve  the  competitive  relation- 
ship between  such  wheat  and  corn  on  the 
basis  of  their  respective  feed  values. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  the 
Secretary  could  establish  the  same  price- 
support  level  for  nonmillable  wheat  that 
is  fixed  for  com. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  wanted  to  correct  my 
statement,  because  the  amendment  had 
been  changed  in  a  manner  that  had 
slipped  my  mind. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     My  State  is  not  a 
great  corn  producer,  but  corn  is  produced 
In  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cum- 
berland, and  other  rivers.    There  flow 
in    Kentucky    more    navigable    streams 
than  in  any  other  State,  and  there  are 
always  rich  valleys  which  always  seem 
to  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  corn.    So 
my  State  is  interested  in  com  as  well  as 
other  crops.    I  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion why  com  producers  have  not  come 
into  the  quota  system,  but  they  have  not. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 
Mr^   HICKENLOOPER.    The    reason 
why  quotas  have  not  been  applicable  to 
com  is  that  nobody  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  any  administration  has 
been  able  to  figure  out  a  way  to  make 
quotas  applicable  to  com.     I  think  the 
former   Secretary    of   Agriculture,    the 


Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Ain>n- 
soM],  will  verify  that  statement.  That 
is  why  corngrowers  have  not  been  able 
to  come  imder  quotas.  The  over- 
whelming  supply  of  corn  goes  for  feed  for 
animals  raised  in  the  area.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  work  out  a  practical  quota 
system  for  com.  That  is  the  reason 
why  com  producers  have  not  come  under 
the  program. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  true  that  a  large 
part  of  the  com  grown  is  feed  com.  but 
there  is  a  large  corn  area  wherein  com 
might  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  prices  might  be 
modified  by  an  agricultural  program. 
Regardless  of  that,  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  help  corn  producers  are  in  the 
very  embarrassing  situation  of  trying  to 
determine  whether  we  should  vote  for 
the  amendment  in  order  to  get  recogni- 
tion for  smaller  grains. 

I  am  sorry  we  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tmiity  to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  DanixlI  on  its 
own  merits,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  HicKBicLoopxa  1 .  But  now  we  have 
to  vote  on  the  two.  combined — although 
it  is  rather  difflcult  to  understand  just 
where  we  can  draw  the  line  between  these 
grains  and  corn  and  the  nonmillable 
wheat,  all  of  which  are  In  the  same  cate- 
gory, and  to  know  whether  we  are  doing 
justice  to  all  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nku- 
BCRGKR  in  the  chain.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson! 
to  strike  out  certain  language  from  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  HirKENLOOPXRl. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  be  heard.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remaining 
time  for  our  side. 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  yield  back  all  of  that  time  except 
approximately  30  stKionds,  which  I  shall 
use  in  order  to  say  that  I  would  vote  for 
the  Daniel  amendment  if  it  were  sepa- 
rately before  us;  but  I  will  not  vote  for 
it  and  still  keep  all  the  56  million  acres 
for  com.  I  want  that  explanation  to 
appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  30  sec- 
onds to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  the  time  he  requests. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statement 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson].  I 
would  gladly  vote  for  the  Daniel  amend- 
ment if  it  were  a  sei>arate  amendment; 
but  I  cannot  see  any  reason  under  the 
acreage  control  should  be  singled  out 
sun  why  corn  which  is  not  subject  to 
acreage  control  should  be  singled  out 
for  preferential  treatment.  I  think  that 
unfair  to  the  other  commodities  which 
also  are  viUl  parts  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

So  I  shall  vote  against  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment  in  its  present  form. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  rose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russbll]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  wish  to  say  that  it  was  with  great 
regret  that  I  felt  constrained  to  vote, 
last  evening,  against  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  I .  What- 
ever differences  of  opinion  we  may  have 
had  on  other  matters,  I  have  always 
saluted  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  as 
a  stalwart  champion  of  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  wherever  they  may 
live,  and  whatever  they  may  produce. 

I  have  been  amazed  at  the  record  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI.  have 
made  on  the  pending  bill.  It  is  a  ver- 
itable storehouse  of  Information  and 
facts,  buttressed  by  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  farm  program  which  would 
give  some  relief  to  the  struggling  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation,  who  today  are  con- 
tinuing to  lose  ground,  when  their  econ- 
omy is  considered  in  comparison  with 
the  economy  of  other  groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  any  proposition  which 
would  continue  to  give  to  the  corn  farm- 
ers in  the  commercial  com  areas  the 
status  of  complete,  free  riders.  From 
the  first  day  when  the  program  was  writ- 
ten, corn  has  dominated  it.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  years,  corn  has 
dominated  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Corn  is  the  only  one  of  the  great 
basic  ccmmcdiUes  which  has  never  been 
for  1  day  under  any  real  restrictions 
as  to  production.  Com  has  never  been 
under  any  marketing  quotas.  There  is 
not  a  corn  farmer  in  the  Nation  who 
has  ever  been  compelled  to  plow  up  1, 
2,  or  3  acres  of  corn  or  to  pay  a  pen- 
alty on  the  excess  amount  he  produced^ 
over  and  above  his  marketing  quotas.^ 
Half  of  the  com  farmers  usually  go  into 
the  loan  program  and  comply  with  their 
acreage  allotments,  because  it  was  de- 
sirable for  them  to  do  so  in  their  farm- 
ing operations,  and  thus  would  hold  an 
umbrella  over  the  other  half,  in  respect 
to  the  price  of  com  who  planted  as  much 
as  they  wished,  without  regard  to  their 
acreage  allotments. 

I  shall  happily  vote  for  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  supports  on  corn  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area,  even 
preserving  the  discrimination  against  the 
noncommercial  areas  that  produce  com, 
if  all  the  producers  of  com  will  submit 
themselves  to  the  controls  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  all  the  other  basic 
commodities,  as  those  controls  have  been 
spelled  out  in  all  farm  legislation. 

I  say  the  com  farmers  have  occupied 
a  privileged  position  ever  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  program.  If  Senators  will 
refer  to  the  time  when  we  began  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  farmers.  Senators  will 
find  that  the  payments  made  to  com 
farmers  were  greater  per  acre  than  the 
pajmients  made  to  the  producers  of  any 
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other  commodity.  That  situation  has 
been  frozen  into  the  soil  conservation 
program,  and  all  through  the  years  has 
enabled  the  com  farmers  to  get  from  the 
soil  conservation  program  larger  pay- 
ments, for  acres  and  practices,  than  the 
payments  which  were  available  to  the 
producers  of  other  commodities. 

There  is  another  situation  which  fur- 
ther indicates  the  privileged  status  the 
corn  farmers  have.  Today,  a  com 
farmer  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  let  us 
say.  might  produce  com.  and  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  he  would  not  have 
any  support  at  all,  although  under  the 
law  he  is  supposed  to  have  75  percent 
of  the  supports  provided  in  the  com- 
mercial com  areas.  But  no  storage 
facilities  are  available.  In  the  small 
rural  county  in  Georgia  in  which  I  live, 
last  year  good  com  sold  for  85  or  90  cents 
a  bushel  because  there  were  no  supports. 
We  are  not  in  the  favored  commercial 
area.  No  controls  are  needed  when  we 
differentiate  in  that  way  against  the 
farmers  outside  the  commercial  area, 
because  the  com  produced  at  that  price 
level  is  so  small  that  it  requires  no  law 
to  control  production. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  privilege  of  having 
price  supports  without  being  subjected 
to  control  is  to  be  extended  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  one  basic  commodity,  what 
would  be  the  attitude  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  in  regard 
to  extending  the  same  privilege  to  the 
producers  of  the  other  basic  agricultural 
commodities? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  answer  itself,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  corn  has  always  occupied  a 
privileged  status,  and  the  producers  of 
com  expect  it  to  continue  to  do  so  under 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  If  the 
producers  of  any  other  agricultural  com- 
modity had  had  brought  before  us.  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  such  an  amendment 
to  apply  to  the  commodity  they  produce, 
that  proposal  would  have  been  labeled  as 
preposterous.  If  the  wheat  farmers  or 
if  the  producers  of  other  of  our  basic 
agricultural  commodities  which  are 
under  acreage  controls  had  asked  that 
they  be  allowed  to  step  up  their  produc- 
tion to  this  extent  and,  even  though 
heretofore  they  have  alwasrs  been  sub- 
ject to  penalty  for  so  doing,  that  in  this 
case  they  be  allowed  to  do  so  without 
the  imposition  of  any  penalties,  and  that 
they  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  soil 
bank— and  I  shall  state  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  for  the  com  land 
placed  In  the  soil  bank  will  be  the  highest 
payments  per  acre  made  for  any  land  In 
the  Nation — such  an  amendment  would 
have  been  bitterly  opposed  on  the  floor, 
and  any  Senators  who  made  such  a  re- 
quest would  have  been  laughed  off  of  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  producers  of  com — 
different  from  the  producers  of  our  other 
agricultural  commodities — have  seized 
upon  their  lofty  advantage,  for  under 
the  law  they  have  been  able  to  produce 
as  they  saw  fit,  with  or  without  loans. 


and  throxigh  their  leaders  have  been  able 
to  disembowel  the  programs  for  all  the 
other  agricultural  commodity  producers 
of  the  Nation.  Personally.  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  It. 

I  am  willing  to  have  the  producers  of 
com  given  a  square  deal,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  vote  for  90  percent  of  parity  for 
them,  if  they  will  accept  the  limitations 
and  controls  and  heartaches  which  are 
borne  by  the  producers  of  cotton  and  the 
other  basic  commodities. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  production  of 
wheat  be  fixed  at  55  million  acres.  In 
the  past  it  has  been  as  high  as  elghty- 
odd-milllon  acres.  The  wheat  farmer 
will  have  to  make  further  cuts,  if  he  is 
to  participate  in  the  soil  bank  and  to  re- 
ceive the  payments. 

The  same  applies  to  the  producers  of 
cotton.  Cotton  production  has  now 
been  brought  down  to  approximately  17 
million  acres. 

In  the  case  of  com  this  amendment 
gives  them  a  free  cushion,  over  and  above 
the  allotment  this  year,  of  6  or  7  million 
acres  to  put  in  the  soil  bank  at  the  very 
highest  rate  that  will  be  paid.  What  vrill 
that  do?  There  is  not  more  than  $750 
million  In  that  fund.  It  will  take  away 
most  of  the  soil-bank  funds  from  the 
wheat  farmers,  the  cotton  producers,  and 
others  who  have  already  submitted  to 
reduction  after  reduction  in  production. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  could  not 
support  this  amendment  even  if  it  had  a 
provision  in  It  to  support  cotton,  for  ex- 
ample, at  90  percent  of  parity,  uiuler  the 
present  acreage  limitation.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  acreage  allowed  by  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  and  that 
which  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  other 
basics  which  have  been  struggling  for 
many  years  under  reduced  allotted  acre- 
age Is  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  com- 
modities the  acreage  allotments  are  en- 
forced by  drastic  penalties.  The  dis- 
crimination Is  so  great  that  I  could  not 
accept  this  proiwsal. 

It  may  be  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  If  so,  the  com  farmers  and 
their  leaders  in  the  farm  organizations 
will  continue  to  dominate  this  program. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  attitude  toward  the  producers  of 
com  or  any  other  commodities.  I  have 
never  done  so.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  complained  against  the  pref- 
erence and  the  advantage  which  the 
commercial  corn  producers  have  enjoyed. 
However,  I  have  recognized  it  from  the 
time  the  first  bill  dealing  with  all  agri- 
cultural commodities  was  passed. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  where  the 
producers  of  other  commodities  are  get- 
ting into  a  bad  condition.  Apparently 
they  are  not  going  to  get  any  relief  from 
this  bill.  For  my  part,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment,  on  the 
theory  that  if  agriculture  must  go  down 
the  drain,  all  components  of  it  ought  to 
go  down  together,  and  let  the  com  farm- 
ers feel  what  has  been  done  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  other  commodities  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  and  considerate 
comments.     I  wonder  if  the  Senator 


would  feel  that  the  cut  In  com  acreage 
which  was  suggested  last  evening,  along 
with  the  feed  grain  amendment,  would 
be  an  acceptable  proposal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  have  grave 
doubt,  because  there  is  no  compulsion 
on  the  com  farmers  in  the  commercial 
com  area.  They  can  comply  or  not,  as 
they  see  fit,  whereas  the  wheat  farmers 
and  the  cotton  farmers  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  have  no  option 
whatever.  Either  they  are  under  strict 
controls,  with  drastic  penalties,  or  they 
have  no  support.  This  proposal  gives 
what  I  consider  to  be  very  substantial 
support  to  com,  in  view  of  the  flexing 
that  is  going  on  throughout  the  Nation, 
without  any  control,  and  without  pen- 
alties. I  think  such  a  propo«d,  with 
the  modification  suggested,  would  be  in- 
finitely preferable  to  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  without  such  modification. 
I  can  see  how  a  farmer  who  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  feed  sorghums  might 
support  such  a  proposal,  whereas  he 
might  not  support  the  orijginal  Hicken- 
looper amendment  with  the  Daniel 
modification. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  as  sick 
over  this  matter  as  has  any  other  Sen- 
ator, because  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  dealing  with  commodity  after 
commodity,  and  thereby  tearing  apart 
what  constituted  the  beginnings  of  a 
workable  program.  Rather  than  weak- 
ening the  program,  we  ought  to  be 
strengthening  and  improving  it. 

I  have  long  felt  that  marketing  quotas 
were  desirable.  I  listened  to  the  renlarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Barklet]  on  this  subject.  I  said  last 
night  that  I  felt  we  were  opening  up  a 
Pandora's  box  of  trouble.  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  say 
a  moment  ago  that  perhaps  we  shou.M 
do  the  same  thing  for  wheat  and  cotton 
as  has  been  proposed  in  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  with  respect  to  com.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  point  should  be 
made  perfectly  clear,  that  the  sharp 
acreage  reductions  in  wheat,  cotton,  and 
other  basic  crops,  under  the  allotments 
of  recent  years,  are  not  eligible  for  acre- 
age reserve  benefits.  They  are  eligible, 
at  the  most,  for  conservation  reserve 
benefits. 

The  great  difference  between  the  pro- 
posal which  is  now  before  us,  and  the 
way  in  which  rice  and  cotton  are  treated 
is  the  f:xt  that  corn  comes  in  for  the 
"blue  chip"  treatment,  the  premium 
treatment  of  acreage  reserve  benefits  for 
the  total  historical  acreage  base  with 
respect  to  com. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  as  though 
we  were  to  say,  "For  the  ptuix>se  of  the 
soil  bank  prc^rram  we  will  give  wheat  an 
acreage  allotment  of  82  million  acres 
and  cotton  32  million  acres,  instead  of 
the  17  million  acres  It  now  has."  If  that 
were  done,  it  would  equalize  the  situa- 
tion. Otherwise,  the  preferred  treat- 
ment in  favor  of  producers  in  the  com 
area  will  be  protected  and  extended. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator's 
comments  and  comparisons  are  good. 
However,  I  think  the  situation  is  even 
worse  than  he  has  stiggested,  because 
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In  the  case  of  com.  the  larger  acreage 
has  been  built  up  by  noncompliance  with 
an  allotment  program,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  when  the  acreage  went 
up  to  82  milllon-pliis.  at  least  the  wheat 
producers  were  complying  with  the  pro- 
gram which  was  laid  down. 

Mr.  RUSSEI.Ii.  That  statement  Is  ab- 
solutely true. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  if  adopted,  would  have 
the  effect  of  taking  Mr.  Benson  off  the 
hook.  He  has  proclaimed  an  acreage  of 
43  million.  Everyone  knows  that  that 
Is  unrealistic.  Everyone  knows  that 
there  will  be  very  little  compliance,  and 
therefore  that  there  will  be  very  little 
price  support. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  for  the  com 
farmers  of  the  Nation  to  have  a  little 
touch  of  the  Bensonizing  treatment  to 
which  the  producers  of  every  other  com- 
modity have  been  subjected.  While  com 
fanners  have  been  free  of  penalties,  all 
other  commodities  have  been  trying  to 
live  with  the  program  while  taking  re- 
duction after  reduction  in  their  acreage. 
It  is  time  to  put  all  basic  commodities  in 
the  same  category  and  quit  increasing 
the  already  favored  position  of  the  com- 
mercial Com  Belt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  be  heard.  I 
yield  back  such  time  as  may  remain  on 
our  side.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield  back  his  unused  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is.  on  the  mo- 
tion to  strike  a  certain  section? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  unused  time  on  our  side 
on  that  question,  and  I  send  to  the  desk 
mn  additional  amendment  to  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  LicisLATiVE  Clcmc.  On  page  7. 
after  line  5.  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
section,  as  follows. 

Sec.  407.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
TlalOD  of  this  law,  the  Secrecary  of  Agrlcul- 
titfc.  In  determining  the  farm  base  acreage* 
for  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  under 
the  acreage-reserve  program,  shall  calculate 
•uch  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  acre- 
ages on  the  same  basis  as  prcvloed  by  sec- 
tion a03  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1»5«. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  this 
Is  merely  an  effort  to  find  out  how  we 
feel  about  applying  to  other  commodi- 
ties the  treatment  given  to  com.    I  do 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  done  to  any  of 
the  commodities,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
«ay  that  corn  acreage  in  the  commer- 
cial areas  shall  be  56  million  acres,  even 
though  last  year  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture made  an  allotment  of  49  million 
acres.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  pun- 
ish the  producers  of  rice,  who  took  a 
200,000-acre  cut  one  year  and  a  400.000- 
acre  cut  another  year.    I  do  not  think 
we  ought   to  punish   the  farmer  who 
grows  wheat    I  have  had  a  difficult  time 
explaining  to  wheat  producers  why  their 
allotments    are    cut    down.    They    say, 
"We    hare    had    4    straight    years    of 
drought,  and  yet  our  allotments  are  cut 
more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by." 

I  have  been  imable  to  understand  why 
(he  com  producers  are  told  that  their 


base  is  to  be  56  million  acres.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  allotment  for  1956  is  43 
million  acres.  So  we  add  13  million  acres 
to  the  allotment,  and  come  up  with  a 
figure  of  56  million  acres,  and  say.  "If  the 
farmers  In  the  commercial  com  areas 
will  only  play  ball  vi  ith  the  soil  conserva- 
tion program  and  cut  their  acreage  back 
from  56  million  acres,  we  will  give  them 
approximately  $28  an  acre  for  every  acre 
they  cut  below  56  million  acres."  That 
is  13  million  acres  above  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  said  the  allotment 
ought  to  be.  We  siurely  have  no  penalty 
on  com.  I  recognize  that  fact,  but  we 
lost  the  penalty  not  so  much  as  a  result 
of  the  desire  of  Congress  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  bad  advice  given  to  Congress. 
There  was  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  an  amend- 
ment which  tried  to  clear  up  the  penalty 
provision.  The  Senate  took  the  amend- 
ment as  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  enacted  it  into  law. 
Then  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
said.  "You  made  a  mistake.  You  left  out 
the  penalty  on  com  also" 

I  am  not  so  sure  it  was  a  mistake.  In 
any  event,  the  Senate  commitUe  and  the 
Senate  acted  innocently  in  trying  to  do 
the  very  best  to  find  a  way  to  bring  this 
matter  back  into  the  picture. 

We  are  told  that  we  cannot  put  the 
penalty  provision  on  corn,  because  the 
com  growers  will  not  observe  it.  I  agree 
that  is  correct.  I  believe  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  control  the  production  of 
com.  I  believe  we  will  have  about  56 
million  acres  of  corn  in  the  Com  B^lt 
regardless  of  what  we  do.  but  this 
amendment  will  say  to  the  farmer.  "Even 
though  you  have  a  large  production,  you 
shall  be  paid  for  coming  down  from  the 
56  million  instead  of  coming  down  from 
the  43  million  figure,  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  said  should  be  the  com  acre- 
age." 

If  we  are  to  do  that  for  com.  then, 
my  amendment  provides,  in  that  section 
which  we  are  modifying  with  the  Hick- 
enlooper  amendment  that  the  same 
treatment  shall  be  accorded  wheat. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  The  wheat 
farmers  at  least  have  carried  out  their 
contract  with  the  Government.  The 
able  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  1  at  one  time  came  before  the 
committee  when  we  tried  to  bring  wheat 
production  down,  to  object  that  we  were 
cutting  the  support  price  and  the  acre- 
age at  the  same  time.  He  hoped  that  we 
would  not  cut  it  fco  much,  so  that  the 
blow  would  not  be  so  heavy. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON      I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Sena  tor  s  amendment  would 
apply  the  same  formula  to  the  basics 
straight  through;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  If  we  are  going  to 
apply  It  to  com.  3res.  Of  course  I  do  not 
want  to  apply  it  to  any  basics.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  whole  idea. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  effect 
would  be  to  cut  cotton  acreage  from  17 
million  to  about  6  million  acres,  if  the 
same  formula  were  applied,  and  to  cut 

wheat  from  55  miUlon  acres 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  do  anything  of  the  kind. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thought  the 
Senator  wanted  to  apply  to  the  other 
basics  the  same  formula  which  would  be 
applied  to  com,  or  down  to  43  million 
acres  for  wheat. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  would  apply  to  43  million  acres. 
We  have  a  provision  of  55  million  acres 
for  wheat.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  has  fought  hard  for 
wheat  farmers,  until  one  day  he  was 
bitter  toward  me  because  I  was  opposing 
him  and  because  he  thought  I  was  try- 
ing to  do  something  to  hurt  his  wheat 
farmers. 

Why  should  we  say  to  him  now,  "Never 
mind  the  wheat  farmer.  He  has  been 
reduced  from  77  million  acres  to  72  mil- 
hon  acres  to  61  milhon  acres  to  55  mil- 
lion acres,  but  now  we  will  ask  him  to 
cut  the  production  a  little  more."  How- 
ever, his  neighbors  in  the  adjoining 
States,  corn  farmers,  can  have  an  acre- 
age of  56  million:  no  allotments  will  be 
imposed,  and  they  can  plant  what  they 
want  to  plant,  and  then  will  be  given 
soil-bank  payments. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  myself  persuaded 
by  the  compelling  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  It  happens  that 
I  have  the  privilege  of.  in  part,  repre- 
senting a  State  which  has  some  area  in 
the  commercial-corn  area  and  a  small 
area  in  the  Wheat  Belt.  In  my  SUte 
there  are  also  producers  of  com.  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  wheat  How  can  I 
vote  to  press  controls  upon  the  producers 
of  cotton  and  wheat  and  tobacco  and 
then  vote  for  a  bill  containing  an  amend- 
ment which  would  give  price  support  to 
the  producers  of  com  without  produc- 
tion control? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  which  at- 
tempts to  write  into  the  law  the  soil- 
bank  proposal  the  Farm  Bureau  had 
worked  out.  That  proposal  would  eliml- 
nate  acreage  allotments  for  com.  I  have 
no  obJecUon  to  that.  However,  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
we  tried  time  after  time  to  bring  it  into 
some  balance— and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  offered  amendments  to  put 
it  at  53  million  acres,  and  suggested  vari- 
ous other  figures — but  no  figure  was  sat- 
isfactory. Later  we  found  out  that  56 
million  acres  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Not  one 
member  of  the  committee  will  testify 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  when  appearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  said  that  58  milhon  acres 
would  be  satisfactory.  They  wanted  49 
million  acres,  and  finally  51  million  acres. 
They  did  not  want  56  million  acres. 

Why  is  It  aU  right  now?  Has  any- 
thing happened  in  the  intervening 
weeks?    If  so.  what  is  it? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  rereading 
the  latest  version  of  the  amendment 
relating  to  small  grains.  It  seems  rather 
disturbing  in  one  respect.    I  should  like 
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to  quote  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
tills  portion  of  the  amendment: 

Provided,  That  (1)  the  support  prlee  In  any 
area  for  the  1956  crop  of  any  such  oom- 
modlty  shall  not  be  lower  than  the  support 
price  therefor  announced  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and  (2)  the  pro- 
ducers of  such  oommodltlea.  to  be  eligible 
for  price  support,  shall  have  (a)  entered  Into 
contracts  with  the  Secretary  to  place  Into 
the  acreage  reserve  or  the  conservation  re- 
serve a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres  of  grain 
sorghums,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  equivalent  to 
15  percent  of  the  average  number  of  acre* 
devuted  to  production  of  such  commodities 
during  the  preceding  3  years,  and  (b)  planted 
an  acreage  of  such  commodities  not  exceed- 
ing the  average  acreage,  planted  to  such  com- 
modities on  the  farm  during  the  preceding 
3  years.  1 

It  looks  to  me  that,  although  they  are 
required  to  take  out  15  percent  of  the 
acreage  which  they  have  planted  during 
the  3  previous  years,  they  are  permitted 
to  plant  an  equivalent  number  of  new 
acres.  Therefore,  in  effect,  the  pro- 
ducers of  small  grains  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  their  overall  production 
of  those  commodities  at  all.  Even  if 
this  amendment  should  be  attached  to 
the  com  amendment,  the  com  producers 
would  still  be  required  to  reduce  their 
cropland  acreage  in  an  amount  equal  to 
15  percent  of  the  com  base  acreage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  that  that  only 
Illustrates  how  dl£Bcult  It  is  to  write  an 
agricultural  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, scratched  on  the  backs  of  envelopes 
and  things  like  that.  I  agree  that  It  is 
hard  to  interpret  what  the  provision 
means.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  the 
right  interpretation  even  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  it  indicates  to  me 
is  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  on  the 
floor  and  have  tried  to  do  during  these 
weeks  and  months  illustrates  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  run  everybody's  business  in 
detail  from  Washington.  However,  this 
particular  wording  looks  to  me  as  if  feed 
grain  producers  were  tnring  to  reduce 
their  oan  plantings  15  percent  but  were 
permitted  to  plant  new  acreage  not  ex- 
ceeding the  average  of  the  last  3  years, 
in  which  case  they  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  com  grower. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  sponsors  of  the 
proposed  legislation  understand  that 
all  the  tillable  acres  would  be  consid- 
ered and  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  tillable  acres.  If  it  does  not 
say  so,  it  again  illustrates  how  difficult 
it  is  to  try  to  write  an  agricultural  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  have  had  this  matter  brought  up  in 
committee,  so  that  we  would  have  had  a 
chance  to  study  it.  We  had  proposals 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HICKCNI.OOPBR1.  and  we  had  proposals 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey],  and  various  others 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  grain 
sorghum  and  with  reference  to  com. 
The  interesting  thing  Is  that  the  bill 
emerged  from  committee  without  any 
of  these  provisions  in  it.  That  illus- 
trates how  difficult  It  Is  to  prevent  loop- 
holes in  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all.  I  wtsh 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 


that  I  realise  why  he  has  offered  his 
amendment.  It  is  because  he  believes 
in  simple  Justice.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  has 
offered  will  only  aggravate  an  almost 
Impossible  situation,  but,  at  least,  it  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  equal  treat- 
ment. 

The  point  has  been  well  developed  in 
the  debate  that  a  number  of  producers 
have  had  to  take  rather  severe  acreage 
cuts.  I  come  from  a  State  where  there 
are  58  commercial  com  councils.  I  do 
not  think  the  people  of  my  State  want  me 
to  be  here  tnring  to  wreck  the  farm 
program  in  order  to  give  them  a  par- 
ticular and  special  advantage,  because 
we  produce  other  things  besides  com. 
and  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota want  a  workable  program  and  not 
one  which  is  going  to  lead  to  greater  and 
greater  trouble. 

The  acreage  allotment  of  com.  43  mil- 
lion acres,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  was  not  only  unworkable, 
but  it  was  not  even  the  recommendation 
of  the  people  in  the  Grain  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  repeat  that  statement,  Mr.  President. 
The  acreage  allotment  of  43  milUon 
acres  for  com  was  not  only  unrealistic 
and  unworkable,  but  it  was  not  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  trained  experts  in 
the  Grain  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Their  recommendation 
was  approximately  51  million  acres. 

I  wish  to  know  why  the  Secretary. 
Just  before  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
is  proposed,  comes  out  with  this  impos- 
sible figure  of  43  million  acres,  except 
to  make  the  program  unworkable,  and 
by  making  it  unworkable,  to  make  it  so 
that  farmers  will  not  comply;  then  to 
come  back  later  on,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  and  offer  a  figure  of  56  million 
acres,  which  not  a  single  representative 
of  the  Department  was  willing  to  justify. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  is  pushed 
to  a  vote.  I  shall  feel  bound,  out  of  the 
simple  principle  of  elemental  Justice,  to 
support  it.  But  if  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Hickenlooper  pro- 
posal, keeping  in  it  what  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  in  it,  and 
keeping  in  the  Daniel  amendment  which 
has  been  worked  over  with  considerable 
care — a  proposal  to  cut  back  56  milUon 
acres  on  the  basis  of  total  acreage  to  51 
million  acres.  I  can  testify  that  that  is 
a  scientifically  arrived  at  figure. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  the  debate 
will  not  be  over  for  some  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  When  the  Senator 
offers  an  amendment  to  cut  the  acreage 
to  51  million  acres  I  shall  vote  for  it,  be- 
cause we  have  had  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  that  is  sufficient.  The  other  5  mil- 
lion acres,  by  any  rule  that  can  be  ap- 
plied, represent  an  effort  to  get  $140 
million  from  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AxKnr].  Only  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  he  pointed  out  that  there  was 
some  possibility  that  the  language  used 
in  the  Daniel  amendment  might  require 


a  reduction  of  50  percent  In  planting, 
and  3ret.  in  the  next  sentence,  allow  the 
average  for  the  past  3  years  to  be 
planted. 

The  Senator  knows,  because  the 
amendment  was  drawn  in  his  office  this 
morning,  that  the  intention  iz  not  to 
have  the  language  conflict  with  that  in 
the  preceding  sentence.  As  legidative 
history  and  for  whatever  purpose  it  may 
be  used,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  the  acreage  re- 
ferred to  means  less  the  15  percent  re- 
quired to  be  put  into  one  of  the  reserve 
programs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  And  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear  for  the  record  that 
the  intent  is  to  require  a  planting  of  feed 
grains  15  percent  less  than  was  planted 
on  the  average  during  the  preceding  3 
years.         

Mr.  DANIEL.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  merely  wish  to  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  the  soil-bank  provision  is  not 
permitted  to  include  peanuts.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer,  giving 
to  the  peanut  producer  the  right  to  come 
into  the  soil  bank.  The  high  production 
of  peanuts  in  this  country  was  in  1949. 
when  it  was '2,308,000  pounds.  By  law 
it  cannot  be  reduced  below  1.61  million 
pounds.  We  should  be  very  happy  in- 
deed to  put  Inunediately  into  the  soil 
bank  the  difference  between  £,308.000  and 
1.61  million  pounds. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator like  to  have  a  payment  of  $25  an 
acre  for  the  difference  between  1.61  mil- 
lion and  2.3  miUion? 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Exactly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  disturbed  over 
the  word  "tillable"  in  the  reference  to 
the  allocation  of  tillable  acres.  It  means 
any  acreage  which  is  capable  of  being 
tilled,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Maybe  we  should 
have  used  the  words  "cultivated  acres." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Suppose  a  man  has 
200  acres  capable  of  being  tilled  for  the 
cultivation  of  one  of  these  products,  but 
he  attempts  to  plant  only  100  acres.  Can 
he  reduce  his  acreage  from  the  noncul- 
tivated  land? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  would  think  not. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  my 
State  about  half  of  the  production  is  in 
the  commercial  com  area  and  we  have 
had  a  uniform  support  price  for  feed 
grains  throughout  the  State.  I  am 
wondering  if  this  amendment  will  cause 
two  different  prices  for  feed  grains  in 
the  State,  one  in  the  commercial  com 
area,  and  a  different  one  ir  the  noncom- 
mercial com  area.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  price  shall  be  supported  at 
a  point  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  support  price 
of  com,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  T  stffl  think  that 
the  effect  of  the    Daniel    amaidment 
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would  have  been  to  differentiate  between 
the  commercial  areas  and  the  ooDcom- 
merclal  areas.  Hofwever.  the  authors 
have  provided  that  the  support  level  for 
1956  shall  be  the  one  that  is  announced, 
and  for  1957  there  will  not  be  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  commercial  and  non- 
commercial areas.  By  1957  there  will 
not  be  any  because  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  and  in  1956  there  will  not  be 
any  because  of  the  provisions  which  have 
already  been  made. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
a  little  interest  in  this  matter  from  an- 
other standpoint.  I  am  looking  at  the 
advertisement  of  President  Eisenhower's 
program  for  wheat,  corn,  dairy  products, 
soybeans,  cotton,  and  rice.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  yesterday  I  tried  to  contrib- 
ute something  toward  the  President's 
program.  The  headline  says  "Ike"  won  a 
great  victory.  I  was  not  trying  to  win 
victories  for  the  candidates  of  either 
party.  I  was  trying  to  do  something  for 
the  American  farmer.  I  do  not  think 
that  what  I  have  done  makes  me  an 
enemy  of  the  administration.  I  think 
they  have  made  a  mistake  in  going  too 
far.  I  think  56  million  acres  is  too 
much.  I  devoutly  wish  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  had  proposed  his  amendment 
on  a  51 -million -acre  basis. 
Com  is  not  an  easy  product  to  handle. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senator  may  enjoy  pohtics  in  some  fields, 
during  all  the  years  I  have  worked  with 
him,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  since  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate.  I  have  never  found 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  play  pohtics  with 
farm  legislation.  He  has  always  based 
his  actions  upon  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  not  in  terms  of 
votes.  In  my  judgment,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  that  is  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  deeply  appreciate 
that  expression  from  a  man  who  holds 
the  exalted  position  in  the  Senate  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  holds. 

I  only  say  that  in  this  particular  In- 
stance I  know  I  am  not  motivated  by  any 
political  considerations.  I  think  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  a  56-million 
acre  base  on  com  would  cause  so  much 
trouble  in  other  States  where  other  com- 
modities are  grown  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  never  be  able 
to  explain  the  action. 

How  would  one  be  able  to  go  to  the 
home  State  of  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  ELLDiDBR],  and  say.  "You  people 
must  reduce  your  cotton  acreage.  You 
must  also  reduce  your  rice  acreage." 

Too  much  rice  had  been  grown  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  people  of  the  Sena- 
tors  State  were  quick  to  admit  it. 

can  we  say  to  them.  "You  must  cut 
your  acreage  below  those  figures  if  you 
come  into  the  soil  bank;  but  if  you  had 
only  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  a 
commercial  grain  area,  this  would  not 
have  happened"?  It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. I  think  we  shall  be  putting  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  burden 
too  great  for  it  to  carry. 

I  firmly  believe  there  may  be  a  reason 
for  the  special  treatment  of  com.    The 


very  able  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RoasEU.] .  who  was  in  charge  of  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  at  a  time 
when  I  was  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— and  no  one  could  have  appre- 
ciated more  than  I  did  the  fine  back- 
ground he  has — has  pointed  out  that 
com  has  had  this  treatment  for  a  long 
time.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
treatment  which  will  be  given  to  corn 
under  this  proposal. 

I.  therefore,  would  like  to  have  the 
people  express  themselves  as  to  how  they 
feel  about  it.  If  any  Senator  wishes  to 
vote  that  com  shall  have  special  con- 
sideration, but  that  wheat,  cotton,  and 
rice  shall  not.  that  is  all  right;  let  him 
go  ahead.  I  do  not  include  peanuts,  be- 
cause peanuts  for  the  last  3  or  4  years 
have  been  stable. 

Here  sits  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland  1.  who  has  asked  me  sev- 
eral times  if  I  could  help  him  on  cotton. 
How  could  I  face  him?  I  have  refused 
to  help  him  every  time  on  the  cotton 
matter,  and  I  have  done  so  at  some  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  my  good  nature. 

I  think  we  should  study  the  matter 
more  closely.  I  think  we  ought  to  test 
the  market  a  little,  to  see  how  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  States  feel  about  preferential 
treatment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
which  side  will  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  be  charged? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  without  the  time  tieing 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

lieSmmtam 

liUltkln 

Monron«y 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O'Mahonry 

Pastora 

Payne 

Polt«r 

Purtell 

Robert«on 

Rujiaell 

SaltonstaU 

Scho«ppel 

Scott 

Smith.  Male* 

Sm.th.  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennia 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watkina 

Welker 

WUey 

WUllama 

Touns 


Aiken 

Fulbrtght 

Allott 

OeorRe 

Andenmn 

Ooidwater 

Barklpy 

Oore 

Barrett 

Green 

Beall 

Hayden 

Bender 

Hennings 

Bennett 

HickenJooi>er 

Blbte 

HUl 

Brlcker 

Holland 

Bridges 

Hruaka 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Butler 

ITM 

Bypd 

Jacknon 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Carlaoo 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Case.  If.  J. 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

Caw.  S  Oak. 

KefauTer 

Chaves 

Kennedy 

elements 

Kerr 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Curtl* 

Kuchel 

Daniel 

Langer 

Dlrk^en 

Lehmaa 

Douglaa 

Long 

Duff 

Magnu.K)n 

DworshaE 

Mai  one 

Ba.otland 

Mansfield 

Ellender 

Martin.  lowm 

Ervin 

Martin,  Pa. 

Flander* 

McCarthy 

Frear 

McClellan 

PROCEDURE  PROGRAM  ON  FARM 
BILL— ORDER  FOR  RBCESS  TO  11 
O'CLOCK  A.  M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  what  his 
plans  are  for  this  week  in  connection 
with  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  Intended  to  make 
an  announcement  in  a  moment,  but  I 
shall  do  so  now.  Yesterday  evening,  be- 
fore the  Senate  recessed,  there  was  men- 
tion made  of  probably  holding  the  Sen- 
ate in  session  on  Saturday,  provided  it 
was  apparent  that  we  would  be  able  to 
complete  work  on  the  pending  bill. 

I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  our  completing  work  on  the 
bill  even  if  we  sit  until  midnight  to- 
night and  until  midnight  tomorrow. 
Therefore  I  plan  to  work  until  9:30  or  10 
o'clock  this  evening,  and  then  recess  un- 
til Monday  at  11  o'clock,  If  that  is  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  Senators  will  be  on  notice 
that  there  will  be  no  votes  taken  after 
9:30  o'clock  this  evening.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  fair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  And  also 
that  there  will  be  no  session  on  Saturday, 
tomorrow,  and  that  when  we  leave  this 
evening  we  will  return  on  Monday. 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  At  1 1  o'clock  a.  m. 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  11  o'clock  on 
Monday  mominji. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
on  Monday  next 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  understand  the  Senator's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimou.«!  con.sent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  a.  m.  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  explanation.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smatrsks]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FsEAR  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  l  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  he  withdraw  his  pending  amend- 
ment. As  he  knows,  the  committee  has 
worked  very  hard  on  the  bilL  It  is  my 
lear  that  if  his  amendment  were  adopted 


and  put  into  the  bin,  it  would  wreck  the 
whole  bill. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  now  reaidy  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  cut  the  base  com 
acreage  from  56  million  to  51  million.  If 
that  is  done.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will 
agree  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  think  on  that 
basis  I  would  withdraw  my  amendment, 
and  I  so  do.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment.  That  will  give  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  GORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  inquire  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  if  this  means  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  Is  likewise  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  likewise  to  be  with- 
drawn? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  suei^ested  that  a  modification 
making  the  amount  51  million  acres 
might  be  adopted.  Of  course.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  offer  my  amendment  again 
if  the  proposal  is  not  adopted.  I  think 
it  will  be.  All  things  considered.  I  be- 
lieve 51  million  acras  is  a  reasonable 
amount.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
offered  a  figure  like  that  2  or  3  times  in 
the  committee,  but  it  was  not  adopted. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
made  a  rea.sonab!e  ca?^e.  In  view  of  that 
fact,  I  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  having 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  my  colleague  the  S  na- 
tor  from  New  Mexico  and  1  or  2  other 
Senators,  added  to  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  That  has  been  done.  Un- 
der those  circumstances  I  have  agreed 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  unanimous  con- 
sent necessary  in  order  for  a  Senator  to 
withdraw  liis  own  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
original  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  did  not  require  unanimous  con- 
sent, but  he  changed  his  request. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  withdraw  my  amendment.  I  am 
trying  not  to  cut  off  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  had  a  question  to  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  reserved  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  thank  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  his  coiu-- 
tesy.  Of  course,  it  is  his  privilege  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  without  con- 
sent. He  asked  unanimous  consent  in 
order  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  ask 
some  questions  in  an  attempt  to  clarify 
the  situation,  which  I  hope  will  be  the 
case. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.     Is  the  Senator  satisfied 
that  if  the  amendment  proposed  to  be 


offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota should  be  adopted,  we  would  then 
have  an  equitable  situation  with  respect 
to,  and  as  between,  the  basic  commodi- 
ties? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  "Equitable"  is  a 
tough  word,  but  I  will  say  I  think  it  wiU 
be  as  equitable  as  it  can  be  made,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  allotments 
on  com.  and  allotments  on  com  are 
almost  impossible. 

I  think  it  is  also  equitable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  com  is 
consumed  on  the  farms  and  does  not 
move  in  commerce.  In  view  of  those 
facts,  I  believe  a  fair  solution  of  the 
problem  would  be  to  establish  a  figure  in 
the  neighborhood  of  51  million  acres. 
It  is  extremely  important,  if  the  soil 
bank  is  to  work,  to  give  the  com  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  it,  and  I 
think  the  proposal  would  give  them  a 
reasonable  basis  for  participating  in  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Having  been  persuaded 
by  the  very  strong  and  powerful  argu- 
ment of  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  would  not  bring  about 
a  highly  inequitable  and  unfair  situa- 
tion. I  wish  now  to  withdraw  any  objec- 
tion and  to  follow  his  leadership  further. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  First.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  withdraw  my  amendment,  if 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  allow  me  to 
do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Certainly:  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
had  done  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  a  right  to 
withdraw  his  amendment;  and  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  offer,  as  an  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  permit 
me  to  make  a  statement  which  will 
clarify  a  great  many  matters  in  this  con- 
nection? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  state  that  no  time  remains  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa; 
and  in  that  way,  I  shall  have  some  time 
available  to  me. 

'  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  some  time  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  order 
that  he  may  discuss  for  a  few  minutes 
the  matter  he  has  in  mind.  If  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  sure  that.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  withdrawn  his 
amendment,  some  amendment  be  pend- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Therefore  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from  Iowa:  On  page  2,  In 
line  21,  of  the  amendment  known  as  the 
Hick«ilooper  amendment,  and  identified 
as  "3-6-5fr-G" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  offering  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
On  page  2.  in  line  21,  after  the  word  "be", 
to  strike  out  the  remainder  of  line  21.  all 
of  line  22.  and  in  line  23  through  the  fig- 
ures "1955",  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"51  million  acres." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  offer  that 
as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   That  is  correct. 

Now  that  that  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
before  the  Senate  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  1  hour  is  available  to  each  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  intend  to  use  all  the  time  available  to 
our  side.  We  shall  try  to  expedite  the 
handling  of  this  matter. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
on  yesterday  and  today  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  acreage  allocations  for  com. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yielding  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  whatever 
time  he  may  nsed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  2  days  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  of  the  amount  of 
acreage  to  be  allowed  for  corn.  I  feel 
that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  misun- 
derstanding about  the  situation  regard- 
ing corn  and  its  economic  position  and 
the  necessity  for  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  com  to  participate  in  the  soil 
bank  and  the  acreage  reserve. 

I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  limita- 
tion on  the  corn  acreage.  My  amend- 
ment proposes  such  a  limitation,  at  the 
figure  of  approximately  56  million  acres. 
I  believe  that  is  a  realistic  limitation. 
and  one  which  represents  the  amovmt 
that  must  be  available,  year  in  and  year 
out.  in  the  Com  Belt,  if  the  corn  farm- 
ers are  to  be  given  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

However,  from  the  discussion  which 
has  occurred,  I  find  there  is  consider- 
able objection  to  the  allowance  of  56 
million  acres,  on  the  average;  and  a 
great  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate feel  that  the  figiire  51  million  acres 
would  be  realistic. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  figure  51 
million  acres  is  not  realistic.  However, 
it  is  far  better  than  43  million  acres, 
the  amount  presently  announced,  and 
with  which  the  com  farmers  cannot  live 
and  still  participate  in  the  program  for 
reduction  of  the  acres  planted  to  feed 
crops. 

Therefore,  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  submitted 
his  amendment,  whicii  now  is  pending 
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to  my  amendment.  I  was  about  to  sug- 
gest that,  in  order  to  make  some  kind 
of  a  realistic  approach  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  and  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  avoid  having  amendments  sub- 
mitted simply  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
time  to  argue  the  question,  and  in  the 
further  hope  that  we  can  soon  reach  a 
vote  on  the  question.  I  am  willing  to 
modify  my  amendment — and  I  do  so 
modify  it — so  that  it  will  correspond 
exactly  to  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  proF>osed  to  my  amend- 
ment just  before  I  began  to  speak. 

So  I  modify  my  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: on  page  2.  in  hne  21,  after  the 
word  "be",  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
the  line  and  all  of  line  22  and.  in  line 
23,  through  "and  1955';  and  insert  in'' 
lieu  of  the  words  stricken.  "51  million 
acres."  That  will  mean  that  the  sup- 
ported acres  in  the  commercial  corn  area 
will  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  at  51 
million  for  1956.  I  regret  that  the  figure 
is  not  larger.  I  feel  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently realistic.  But  I  hope  we  can  live 
with  it.  and  I  hope  we  can  gain  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  increased  partici- 
pation, as  compared  with  what  we  oth- 
erwise would  be  able  to  have. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  modify  my 
amendment  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1  min- 
ute to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.    CAPEHART.     Mr.    President.    I 
'  shall  go  along  with  the  proposal  for  51 
million   acres,    although    I    think    it    is 
wrong.    I  think  we  shall  get  more  com- 
pliance  and   better   administration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair ) .  The  Chair  Is  in- 
formed that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  accepted,  as  a 
modification  of  his  amendment,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey  I.  the  question  re- 
curs on  agreeing  to  the  modified  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa;  and  on 
that  question,  all  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
Is  willing  to  modify  his  amendments  so 
as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  dimen- 
sions and  terms  of  my  amendment. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  that 
the  easiest  way  to  enable  us  to  reach  a 
vote  on  this  question  is  to  have  me  with- 
draw my  amendment.  But  before  doing 
80,  I  wish  to  make  very  clear  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  literally  returning  to  51 
million  allotted  acres,  all  subject  to  the 
soil-bank  provisions,  as  contrasted  to  the 
43  million  acres  which  were  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  earlier 
this  year — in  February.  I  believe  that 
by  having  this  modicum  of  allotment — 
limited  as  it  is — at  least  we  shall  main- 
tain the  principle  of  acreage  allotments 
as  a  means  of  production  controls,  wlien 
we  have  a  fixed  parity  support. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  evl- 
iJently  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  that  the  Senate  should 


accept  51  million  acres.  I  shall  go  along 
with  that  proposal,  although  I  wish  to 
say  I  do  not  like  it  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  right.  In  my  judgment,  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  farmer  and  the  best  in- 
terest of  everyone  else  concerned  call 
for  the  allowance  of  56  million  acres. 
My  reason  for  taking  that  position  is 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  control 
the  number  of  acres  planted  to  com. 
Com  is  primarily  fed  on  the  farm.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  hardly  a  farm  in  the 
United  States,  even  in  the  Deep  South 
where  cotton  is  grown,  that  does  not 
grown  corn.  A  few  minutes  ago  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  spoke  of  the 
river-bottom  lands  in  Kentucky  where 
corn  is  gro:vn,  and  where  floods  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  spring — with  the  result 
that  the  farmers  there  do  not  know  how 
much  corn  they  can  produce,  although 
scarcely  a  farm  there  does  not  produce 
some  corn. 

The  Hickenlooper  amendment  con- 
tains a  provision  that,  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  support  price,  a  corn 
farmer  will  automatically  have  to  re- 
duce his  acreage  by  15  percent  of  his 
available  acres.  In  my  opinion,  if  we 
had  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  56  million 
acres,  we  would  have  had  almost  100 
percent  participation  in  the  proposed 
reduction.  That  means  that  we  re- 
duced the  acreage  for  corn,  soybeans, 
oats,  and  other  commodities.  That  was 
practicable;  it  was  sensible. 

Furthermore,  we  would  be  helping 
every  small  farmer  in  the  land.  When 
we  reduce  corn  acreage  from  56  million 
to  51  million  acres,  giving  the  corn  pro- 
ducers only  81  percent  of  parity,  we  are 
hurting  every  little  farmer.  Go  into 
Kentucky.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Ohio.  Mis- 
sissippi, or  Florida,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  all  grow  a  certain  amount  of 
corn.  They  grow  at  least  sufficient  corn 
to  feed  their  animals.  Here  we  have  a 
situation  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  their 
acreage  would  be  reduced  by  15  percent 
of  the  tillable  acres. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  not  the  S3nator 
know  that  this  provision  does  not  affect 
corn  producers  outside  the  corn-pro- 
ducing area?  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  corn  produced  in  Mississippi, 
Florida,  and  other  States.  Such  pro- 
ducers are  not  remotely  touched.  They 
have  never  had  &ny  support  at  all. 
There  has  never  been  any  support  with 
respect  to  corn,  except  that  accorded  to 
the  favored  areas. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  acreage  in  the 
commercial  area  would  be  reduced,  and 
the  farmers  in  the  territory  we  are  talk- 
ing about  could  grow  mure  corn  if  they 
desired  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  Senators  that  all  time  on 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment  has  been 
exhausted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seantor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  correct  In 
understanding  that  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  f  Mr.  Daniel  1, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Senators, 
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Is  now  a  part  of  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment, as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  situation. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Capchart). 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  a  good  picture  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  I  have  a  good  picture  of 
the  corn  situation.  I  think  I  have  a  good 
picture  of  all  the  little  farms.  I  think  I 
know  exactly  what  happens.  I  think  we 
are  making  a  mistake  in  reducing  the 
acreage  allotment  to  51  million.  What 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  throw  out  all  the 
acreage  allotments  and  make  new  acre- 
age allotments  all  over  the  United  States. 
That  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
program  at  the  moment.  There  ought 
to  be  a  100  percent  new  allotment  of 
acres  all  over  the  United  States,  in  my 
judgment. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  pending  proposal, 
but  I  do  not  like  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute'* 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  , 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite attention  to  one  fact  which  I  hope 
will  be  considered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper  I  before  this 
question  comes  to  a  vote.  While  he  has 
imposed  a  reduction  on  the  com  base  to 
51  million  acres  by  accepting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  no 
such  limitation  is  imposed  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  of  the  four  small  gram 
crops.  Their  ba.se  would  be  the  total 
acreage,  on  an  average,  devoted  to  their 
production  over  the  past  3  years.  That 
provision  certainly  does  not  bring  bal-  ^ 
ance  into  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Hickenlooper  1 ,  as  modified  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Daniel)  and  the  modification  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  just 
agreed. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
George  I  and  myself.  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  fi'om 
Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clekk.  On  page  4.  between 
lines  13  and  14,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

Pkice    SUPPOKT.S — Hogs,    Bm   Cattl« 

Sec.  106.  Title  II  of  the  Agriciiltural  Act 
ot,  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

•Sec.  204.  The  price  of  bogs  and  beef  cat- 
tle shall  be  supported  through  loans,  pur- 
chases, or  other  operations  at  ( 1 )  75  percent 
of  their  respective  parity  prices,  or  (2)  a 
percentage  of  their  respective  parity  price* 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  its  parity  price 
at  which  the  price  of  corn  U  being  supported, 
whichever  Is  the  higher." 

On  page  4,  line  15.  It  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "106"  and  insert  "107";  and 
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in  line  24.  strike  out  "107"  and  insert 
-108.- 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR    I  yield. 

Mr.  FT  LENDER.  Has  the  Senator's 
amendment  been  printed? 

Mr.  KERR.  In  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  will  say  to  my  friend  that  a  pre- 
vious amendment  had  been  printed.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  had  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  with  reference  to 
supporting  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle 
at  90  percent  of  parity.  That  amend- 
ment had  been  printed.  It  lies  on  the 
table.  However,  this  amendment  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  previous  amendment  in 
that  this  amendment  provides  that  the 
price  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  shall  be 
supported,  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations,  at  either  75  percent  of 
their  respective  parity  prices  or  a  per- 
centage of  their  respective  parity  prices 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  parity 
price  at  which  the  price  of  com  Is  being 
supported,  whichever  is  higher^-cither 
75  percent  of  parity,  or  the  price  at 
which  com  Is  supported,  whichever  is 
higher.  This  amendment  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  support 
the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  at  that  same 
level. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSEUL  As  I  understand,  at 
the  time  the  Senator  first  proposed  his 
amendment,  the  support  level,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  in  the  original 
bill,  was  90  percent  on  the  basics,  includ- 
ing com.  which  is  a  great  feed  grain. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Since  that  time  the 
Senate  has  stricken  out  the  90  percent 
provision,  and  the  Senator  is  under- 
taking to  bring  beef  and  pork  in  line  with 
the  supports  which  have  just  been  pro- 
vided for  the  grains  which  must  be  pro- 
duced to  feed  those  animals. 

Mr.  KERR.  Both  hogs  and  cattle. 
The  Senator  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  agricultural 
products  produced  from  the  soil  reach 
the  market  in  the  form  of  livestock. 
Therefore,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  value 
of  the  com,  the  value  of  the  grain  sor- 
ghums, and  the  value  of  the  other  feed 
grains  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
legislation,  and  with  reference  to  which 
a  separate  program  is  now  in  the  bill, 
are  reflected  in  the  value  of  beef  and 
pork. 

It  so  happens  that  the  value  of  both 
beef  and  pork,  on  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
rent prices  for  hogs  and  cattle,  is  at  a 
lower  level  than  that  of  any  of  the  grains 
,  taken  care  of  in  the  amendment  which 
the  Senate  has  just  adopted.  Hogs  have 
been  selling  on  the  open  market  at  less 
than  50  percent  of  parity,  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  had  in  effect  for 
seme  months  a  program  which  he  says 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  hog  producer. 
He  has  spent  on  that  program  close  to 
$100  miUlon. 

A  press  release  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  dated  March 
1  bears  the  following  headline:  "USDA 
Buys  Record  19  Million  Pounds  of  Pork 


This  Week— Total  Now  15«  Million 
Pounds — Heavy  Canned  Pork  Buying  To 
Continue — ^Prosen  Pork  Purchases  Dis- 
continued." 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Senator's  amendment  was  not  printed, 
merely  for  clarification  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator previously  submitted  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  fMr.  George].  It  is  designated 
"2-17-56— H." 

As  I  understand,  the  pending  amend- 
ment changes  the  90-percent  figure  in  the 
printed  amendment  to  75  percent.  Is 
there  any  other  change? 

Mr.  KERR.  There  is  this  change:  If 
com  is  being  supported  at  a  higher -per- 
centage than  75  jaercent.  then  that  t|i;ould 
be  the  percentage  at  which  the  price  of 
hogs  and  cattle  would  be  supported.  As 
I  understand  the  amendment  which  ^he 
Senate  has  adopted,  it  provides  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  support  for  com  this 
year,  but  that  the  support  level  for  next 
year  is  undetermined  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  adopted.  Under  my  amendment, 
the  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  at  not 
less  than  75  percent,  but  if  the  price  of 
com  is  being  supported  at  a  higher  level, 
then  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  same  level  of  sup- 
port. 

Reading  further  from  the  release  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture : 

Purchases  this  week  (week  beginning 
February  37)  Include  10.235.550  pounds  of 
pork  and  gravy  at  prices  ranging  from  68.48 
to  68.50  cenU  per  pound:  3.673.000  pounds 
of  luncheon  meat  packed  In  6-pound  tins  at 
44.90  cents  and  604.000  pounds  packed  In 
13-ounce  Una  at  47.20  cents  per  pound; 
3J268.0O0  pounds  of  canned  hams  at  66  cents 
per  pound:  630.000  pounds  of  frozen  hams 
at  a  range  of  47.15  to  47.20  cents  per  pound, 
with  one  purchase  of  30.000  pounds  at  4737 
cents  and  one  of  30.000  pounds  at  47.67  cents 
because  of  a  favorable  location  for  distribu- 
tion: 3,125.000  pounds  of  froaen  shoulders  at 
82.25  to  34  cente:  and  475.000  pounds  of 
frozen  loins  at  47.75  to  47.76  cents  per  pound. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  has  now  purchased  in  excess 
of  156  million  pounds  of  pork  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Of  that  amount,  a  considerable  per- 
centage Is  canned  pork  gravy  at  a  price 
of  more  than  68  cents  a  pound.  There- 
fore, he  has  spent  nearly  $100  million  in 
a  program  allegedly  to  support  the  value 
of  the  price  of  hogs,  although  we  know 
that  it  has  not  had  that  result. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
support  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  on  a 
basis  which  will  benefit  the  producer,  not 
the  packer. 

There  is  not  one  Senator  on  the  flocH* 
today  who  does  not  know  that  in  the 
long  run  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle 
must  be  at  a  parity  level  equal  to  that  of 
the  price  of  feed  grains,  or  else  the  pro- 


ducer of  hogs  and  cattle  will  be  paying  a 
penalty  to  the  producers  of  feed  grains. 

We  have  determined  that  the  feed 
grains  will  be  suiH>orted  at  a  certain 
level.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
support  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  at 
the  same  level,  not  by  buying  products 
from  the  packer  in  a  manner  which  is 
calculated  to  reflect  no  benefit  to  the 
producers,  but  to  handle  the  spending 
of  his  money  for  that  purpose  in  a  way 
which  will  benefit  the  producer,  not  the 
processor. 

Therefore,  in  simple  justice,  we  can  do 
no  less  than  to  provide  a  support  pro- 
gram for  hogs  and  cattle  on  a  level  with 
that  which  we  have  now  provided  for 
com  and  leed  grains. 

I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  80  percent 
of  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
soil  find  their  way  into  the  market,  that 
the  producer  receives  his  compensation 
for  them  in  the  form  of  livestock,  and 
that  he  is  paid  as  he  sells  his  livestock. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  to 
put  the  producer  of  hogs  and  cattle  in  an 
equal  position  with  and  on  the  same  basis 
as  we  have  now  put  the  producers  of  corn 
and  feed  grains. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am.  I  dislike  to 
oppose  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma 
on  his  amendment.  The  committee  has 
held  hearings  on  several  occasions  with 
re^?ect  to  price  supports  for  hogs  and 
beef  cattle.  During  the  hearings  the 
committee  recently  held  throughout  the 
country,  we  had  a  few  witnesses  who  pro- 
posed price  supports  on  hogs  and  beef 
cattle — in  fact,  on  all  livestock,  but  they 
were  in  a  definite  minority.  The  great 
majority  of  our  witnesses  asked  for  as- 
sistance, but  they  were  in  agreement  that 
price  supports  could  not  be  successfully 
applied  to  livestock,  since  there  is  no 
feasible  way  to  control  production  and 
since  livestock  products  are  not  storable. 

In  1938,  when  price  supports  for  the 
basics  were  proposed,  it  was  with  the 
idea  that  if  the  price  levels  of  the  basics — 
that  is,  the  commodities  whose  produc- 
tion could  be  easily  controlled  and  could 
be  stored — were  stabilized,  the  producers 
of  other  commodities  would  also  benefit. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  the  main  rea- 
son why  It  is  impossible  to  support  the 
prices  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  is  that  no 
reasonable  way  has  been  found  to  con- 
trol production.  As  everyone  knows, 
under  a  hog  and  beef  price  support  pro- 
gram the  production  of  pork  and  beef, 
unless  controlled,  would  no  doubt  be  in- 
creased in  imprecedented  amounts;  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  provide  suf- 
ficient storage  space  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  pork  and  beef  that  could  be  pro- 
duced and  which  would  be  eligible  for 
price  support.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  realize  that  the  hog  producers  as  well 
as  the  cattle  producers  are  in  a  sorry 
plight.    The  members  of  the  committee. 
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■ealisins  that  fact,  have  written  a  provi- 
sion into  the  biU  which  authorizes  the 
ncpenditure  of  additional  funds  to  sup- 
>lement  section  32  funds.  As  Senators 
Lnow.  there  is  at  the  moment  a  sum  ag- 
rregating  approximately  $444  million  of 
Cectlon  32  funds,  of  which  25  percent  can 
be  used  to  assist  in  stabilizing  the  prices 
on  any  one  commodity.  By  the  utiliza- 
tion of  that  money,  it  would  be  entirely 
possible  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  spend  up  to  $111  million  to  purchase 
pork  in  order  to  aUeviate  the  difficulties 
which  now  confront  hog  producers:  the 
same  amount  could  be  used  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  situation  among  cattle  pro- 
ducers. .  .__a      1 

As  we  know,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  up  to  this  moment  set  aside  ap- 
proximately $80  million  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  situation  as  to  hogs. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.  Has  the  Senator  seen  the 
latest  report  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  regarding  the 
purchase  of  pork  products? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  seen  the  latest  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  is  disclosed  that  they 
have  bought  156  million  pounds  of  pork 
products  at  prices  which  very  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  exhaust  the  sum  of  which 
the  Senator  has  spoken. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I WM  coming  to  that 
in  a  moment,  and  I  would  indicate  to  my 
good  friend  that  in  the  bill  there  is  a 
provision  to  supplement  section  32  funds. 
Mr.  KERR.  I  know  that,  and  I  have 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  flgxire 
which  Is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  first  proposed  be- 
fore the  committee  half  a  billion  dollars 
for  that  purpose.  So  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned.  I  still  favor  that 
amount.  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be 
too  much  objection  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  that  amount.  But  the  bill  now  pro- 
vides for  an  amount  equal  to  $250  million 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  section 
32  funds.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  $250  million  can  all  be  used  for  one 
product  if  the  Secretary  sees  fit.  In 
other  words,  there  are  no  strings  at- 
tached to  it.  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
regular  section  32  funds. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  in  using  that  money  the  Sec- 
retary should  do  it  on  a  basis  which  will 
benefit  the  producer  rather  than  the 
processor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  think 
there  is  any  chance  of  the  Secretary  do- 
ing it  in  the  absence  of  direct  instruc- 
tions from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  know 
how  to  force  the  Secretary  to  do  it.  but 
I  made  the  statement  some  time  ago  that 
there  are  many  cooperative  establish- 
ments scattered  throughout  the  Nation. 
and  it  strikes  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  probably  buy  a  quan- 
tity of  beef  and  pork  from  those  cooper- 
atives which,  I  understand,  buy  the  prod- 
ucts conditioned  on  the  cooperatives  hav- 
ing paid  the  producers  a  fair  price. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  the  Secretary 
wanted  to  assist  the  beef  and  hog  pro- 
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ducers.  with  the  secUon  32  money  which 
is  now  available  to  him.  and  the  money 
we  are  going  to  make  available  to  him 
under  the  bUl.  he  could  carry  on  a  pro- 
gram which  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  cattle  and  hog  producers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENIM21.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  would  the  Sec- 
retary accomplish  it.  other  than  by  buy- 
ing from  someone  dealing  in  hogs?  The 
Secretary  cannot  buy  live  hogs  and  let 
them  nm  loose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  coopera- 
tive— there  are  cooperatives  all  over  this 
country— and  could  arrange  to  buy  hogs 
from  that  plant,  provided  that  they  are 
bought  at  a  certain  figure,  and  then  uti- 
lize the  pork  so  purchased  in  the  school- 
lunch  program:  that  pork  could  also  be 
sold  abroad,  as  was  done  recently  when 
quite  a  few  million  pounds  of  beef  were 
sold  to  Israel. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Secretary  accomplishes  that  purpose 
when  he  buys  hogs,  or  pork  products, 
regardless  of  where  he  buys  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes:  but 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5 
more  minutes,  Mr.  President. 

As  the  program  is  now  operating,  the 
packer  probably  sells  to  the  Government 
meats  which  he  has  had  on  hand  for  6 
months  or  possibly  a  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  he  does,  he  has 
to  replace  them  with  hogs  bought  off  the 
farm  immediately. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  relieve 
the  situation  somewhat.  But  the  point 
that  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  has 
been  making  is  that  such  purchases  do 
not  give  relief  to  the  hog  or  cattle 
grower.  There  are  a  number  of  cooper- 
atives throughout  the  country  that  buy 
hogs  from  producers,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  be  possible  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  cooperatives,  or  even  with 
packing  plants,  to  purchase  so  much 
beef  and  so  much  pork  and  pork  prod- 
ucts, provided  a  minimum  price  is  paid 
to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  have  any 
particular  objection  to  it.  but  I  do  not 
see  how  it  helps  the  matter  to  say  that 
we  will  take  the  hogs  out  of  this  pen 
as  against  hogs  out  of  another  pen  over 
here.  They  are  all  hogs,  and  the  Sec- 
retary is  buying  them  for  one  purpose 
only,  namely,  to  reduce  surplus  and  take 
them  off  the  market  and  create  a  bigger 
market  at  the  moment  for  hogs.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  help  very  much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  result  in 
greater  purchases  of  hogs,  thus  reducing 
the  supply. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  same  purpose 
could  be  accomplished  by  designating  in 
the  law  that  the  Secretary  must  buy 
from  a  processor  hogs  which  have  been 
purchased  off  the  farm  within  the  past 
30  days.    I  would  be  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  that  can 
be  done.    It  would  decrease  the  num- 


ber of  hogs,  relieve  the  market  and  still 
insure  that  the  producer  will  benefit. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  in  favor  of  it 
if  we  can  find  some  practical  way  to  ac- 
complish It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  only  a  sugges- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  practical  or  not.  But 
the  Senator  knows  that  in  his  own  State 
there  are  many  cooperatives  which  proc- 
ess hogs  and  cattle.  Am  I  not  right 
about  that? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No:  I  do  not  think 
they  process  livestock  but  they  buy  hogs 
and  cattle  from  farmers.  I  do  not  think 
they  actually  process  the  livestock.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  not  a  single  co- 
operative livestock  processor:  but  the  co- 
operatives buy  the  livestock  from  the 
farmers  and  then  sell  it  to  the  packers. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  there  are  co- 
operative processors  in  Iowa,  and  also  in 
California. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture could  at  least  get  an  agree- 
ment with  the  cooperatives  or  with  the 
packers,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  program 
whereby  surplus  meats  could  be  removed 
from  market  channels,  and  also  make  it 
possible  for  those  who  own  the  livestock 
to  get  a  better  return  for  their  product. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  Senator  try- 
ing to  make  it  certain  that  the  hogs 
which  would  be  bought  would  come  off 
the  farms  within  a  short  time? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  it  might  be 
possible  to  write  such  a  provision  into 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  necessary  to  write  it  into  the 
bill,  because  if  the  Secretary  wishes  to 
carry  out  the  proposal  as  we  intend  it, 
he  has  ample  authority  already  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  Unes  we  are  now  dis- 
ciissing. 

The  criticism  which  has  been  made  of 
the  past  program— I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  KerrI  has  criti- 
cized it,  as  have  many  other  Senators — 
is  that  it  has  benefited  the  packers  in- 
stead of  the  cattle  growers  and  hog 
growers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
poor  Secretary  likewise  must  follow  the 
law.  which  provides  that  he  must  ask  for 
bids  and  buy  from  the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  could  be  ac- 
complished by  including  in  the  proposals 
to  bid  the  condition  I  have  just  stated, 
namely,  that  the  processor  must  buy 
from  the  farmer  and  the  processor  miist 
pay  a  fair  price  to  the  producer.  The 
Secretary  certainly  could  Include  that 
as  a  condition  of  a  bid.  I  am  certain  that 
if  the  Secretary  desired  to  carry  out  a 
meat-purchase  program  of  this  nature, 
some  way  could  be  found  to  assist  the 
farmers  who  raise  the  livestock  as  well 
as  those  who  will  process  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.   KERR.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.    Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Secretary  could,  under  the  amendment. 


do  exactly  what  the  Senator  Is  suggest- 
ing he  could  do? 

Bir.  ELLENDER.    Under  the  Senator's 
amendment? 
Mr.  KERR.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yea;  It  would  be 
possible,  but  under  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal it  would  be  necessary  to  guarantee 
a  fixed  price,  and  that  would  have  to  be 
done  not  only  for  the  hogs  which  were 
processed,  but  also  for  every  head  of  cat- 
tle raised. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  always  been  my 
Judgment  that  any  commodity  whose 
production  cannot  be  controlled  or  can- 
not be  stored  Is  unsuitable  for  a  program 
based  upon  price-support  loans.  Such 
a  program  would  be  imworkable  so  far 
as  this  kind  of  commodity  Is  concerned. 
The  Senator  knows  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  experienced  In  attempting 
to  support  the  price  of  milk  and  milk 
products  by  the  use  of  Government  loans 
and  purchase  agreements. 

Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.    Is  there  not  In  the  bill  a 
provision  for  a  support  price  for  milk 
and  butter? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  and  I  am  not 
too  happy  about  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  cannot  pork  products 
be  stored? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  enough 
storage  facilities  and  plants  could  not  be 
built  to  take  care  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  l>eef  and  pork  which  would  be  pro- 
duced if  the  door  were  opened  to  hog 
and  cattle  growers  for    a    guaranteed 

price.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  not  a  provision 
for  a  soil  bank,  so  as  to  reduce  acreage 
and  bring  about  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
duction of  acreage  crops? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator's  pro- 
posal would  increase  the  price  of  cattle 
and  hogs  to  producers. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  not  the  Senator's 
argiunent  be  supported  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  hoped  to  bring  up  the  supply  of 
cattle  and  hogs? 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Perhaps  so.  but  the 
main  purpose  of  the  acreage  reserves 
phase  of  the  soil  bank,  and  it  ts  a  short- 
term  program.  Is  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  surpluses  of  the  basic  crops, 
and  to  reduce  them.  In  addition,  the 
conservation-reserve  phase  of  the  soil 
bank  will  result  in  curtaillzig  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  other  feed  grains.  It  Is  my 
Judgment  that  by  curUUlng  acreage,  so 
that  feed  grains  may  not  be  grown  In 
such  quantities  as  they  are  now  grown, 
the  poultrymen,  cattlemen,  and  hog 
raisers  will  In  some  measure  be  assisted 
by  the  resulting  stabilization  of  the  live- 
stock and  poultry  industry. 

The  adoption  of  an  amendment  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  pro- 
posed would,  in  my  Judgment,  not  only 
be  very  costly,  but  I  do  no(t  think  it  would 
work. 


Mr. 


Mr.   CARIiSON. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yl^ld 


President,  will 


Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
CMdahoma  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  is  of  concern  to  every  Senator 
who  represents  a  State  where  cattle  uid 
hogs  are  raised.  The  price  situation  has 
been  serious.  Cattle  numbers  are  at 
an  all-time  high.  There  are  available  97 
million  hogs,  which  Is  an  overabundance. 

I  was  wondering  If  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  not  encourage  additional  produc- 
tion of  livestock.  That  seems  to  be  the 
problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  logical  result.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  what  I  tried  to  bring  out 
awhile  ago.  If  the  price-support  pro- 
gram were  extended  to  livestock,  or  if  hog 
and  cattle  producers  were  guaranteed  a 
certain  percentage  of  parity,  as  the 
amendment  would  do,  without  any  pro- 
duction controls  being  provided,  we 
would  soon  have  pork  and  pork  products 
and  beef  and  beef  products  ruimlng  out 
of  our  eyes.  ears,  mouths,  and  noses. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wondered  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  or  the  com- 
mittee itself,  had  given  any  thought  to 
paying  a  bonus  for  marketing  light- 
weight livestock — 100-pound  or  200- 
pound  hogs.  I  think  that  would  be  one 
way  to  raise  the  poundage  of  livestock. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  sometime  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  an  amendment  to  that 
effect  will  be  proposed.  The  committee 
considered  such  an  amendment  but 
found  that  it  would  involve  many  ad- 
ministrative problems,  and  hearings 
would  be  required  to  work  them  out. 
However,  I  understand  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  will  again  propose 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  not  the 
only  amendment  which  we  shall  have 
which  will  deal  with  livestock? 

.  Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  fact,  several  such 
amendments  already  have  been  pro- 
posed.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quonmi;  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  for  the 

quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 

side. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  from  CMtlahoma  repeat 

his  request? 
Mr.  KERR.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  not  be 

charged  to  either  side.       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection?    Without  objection.  It  Is  so 

ordered.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

theroU. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    Without 
obJectl<Hi.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKE9I.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Blr.  AIKEN.  Was  there  any  decision 
on  my  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
was  no  decision. 

Mr.  KE31R.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  50  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator   from   Minnesota    [Mr.    Huic- 

PHRET] . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  spoken  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa with  reference  to  the  amendment, 
which  I  support,  but  I  have  also  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  scope  of  the  lan- 
guage in  his  amendment,  which  would 
provide  the  means  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  support  hogs  and  cattle, 
is  rather  limited.  I  have  long  believed 
we  ought  to  provide  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  make  incentive 
payments  to  producers  who  market  cat- 
tle and  hogs  at  lighter-than-normal 
weights. 

The  amendment  I  am  about  to  offer 
will  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. This  amendment  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee.  As  I  recall, 
the  vote  in  the  committee  was  either 
9to6or8to7in  opposition.  I  shall 
have  to  check  the  record  to  make  s\ire, 
but  it  was  a  close  vote. 

As  we  study  the  so-called  surplus  mar- 
ket of  hogs,  we  find  that  the  problem  is 
in  the  total  poundage,  and  not  Just  in 
the  total  numbers. 

The  purpose  my  amendmoit  would 
fulfill  would  be  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  utilize  a  pasrment 
system  to  farmers  to  market  hogs  when 
the  hogs  were  of  a  lightweight  char- 
acter. That  makes  for  a  more  market- 
able animal,  because  the  consumer  will 
get  a  better  piece  of  pork  from  a  light- 
weight hog.  just  as  the  consumer  will 
receive  a  better  piece  of  beef  from  a  well- 
fed  lightweight  beef. 

I  also  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture ought  to  have  a  variety  of  means 
or  tools  with  which  to  work.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  offered  an 
amendment  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  use  loans  or  purchases 
for  bringing  hog  prices  up  to  75  percent 
of  parity,  or  to  the  equivalent  of  the 
parity  of  com,  as  I  understand. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  if  that  is  correct. 

Bi4r.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct; 
whichever  is  the  higher. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Whichever  is  the 

higher. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
not  distiu-b  that  parity  ratio  by  his 
amendment,  but  would  only  provide  to 
the  Secretary  other  means  of  being  able 
to  arrive  at  that  parity  ratio  for  the 
mariEct  price  of  hogs. 

I  ^all  not  go  into  considerable  detail, 
but  I  wish  <mly  to  point  out  that  in  the 
great  State  of  Iowa,  of  aU  the  pubUc 
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oplnh»  polls  that  haye  been  taken,  there 
is  one  that  reveal*  an  overwhelming  ma- 
}ori^  of  s«itiment.  and  that  Is  in  favor 
of  incentive  payments  on  hogs.  In  other 
hoc-producing  States  in  the  Union,  when 
the  question  has  been  asked  as  to  what 
kind  of  price-support  program  the  farm- 
ers would  like  to  have  for  hogs,  ther 
have  indicated  they  all  want  incentive 
payments,  or  an  incentive  premium-pay- 
ment program  such  as  that  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahcma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  of- 
fer as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
the  following  language: 

(•)  In  order  to  encourage  the  marketing 
of  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal 
weight*,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  au- 
thorized and  directed.  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  aa  he  may  prescribe,  to 
make  Incentive  payments  to  producers  who 
market  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  nor- 
mal weights. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  from 
fimda  appropriated  by  section  33  of  Public 
Law  sac.  74th  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
ahall  be  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  self- 
regulating  device,  because,  under  the 
limitations  imposed  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  the  in- 
centive payments  which  would  be  utilized 
would  be  at  a  very  basic  minimum.  In 
other  words,  as  the  price  structure  of 
hogs  at  the  cash  market  value  goes  up 
the  amount  of  incentive  payments  goes 
down. 

Since  the  price-support  level  to  which 
we  are  directing  our  attention  is  very 
modest,  namely.  75  percent  of  parity,  or 
the  equivalent  of  the  com  parity,  which- 
ever is  the  highest — in  this  instance  it 
would  be  at  a  maximum  of  81  percent 
of  parity — there  would  not  be  a  very 
large  outlay  for  premium  pasmnents. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues  I  have 
figured  this  matter  out  on  another  pro- 
posal, which  I  have  discussed  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  find  that  if  we  desired  to 
remove  all  the  surplus  poxmdage  of  pork 
in  the  market  at  the  present  time,  in 
order  to  get  hog  prices  at  90  percent  of 
parity.  It  could  actually  be  done,  under 
my  proposal,  for  $198  million.  That  is 
the  estimate. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  amount 
we  are  going  to  spend  on  purchases  will 
be  at  least  that  amount,  or  substantially 
larger,  without  getting  the  same  results. 
There  are  times  when  purchases  could 
efTectively  be  made,  and  the  Government 
could  step  into  the  market  when  sur- 
pluses are  going  into  the  market. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  present  pur- 
cha.se  program  is  that  it  was  delayed  too 
k>ng.  tmd  was  entered  into  with  timidity 
and  a  faltering  spirit,  and  with  no  deter- 
mination to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  October  26.  1955.  en- 
UUed  -Costly  Futility  in  Pork." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom, 
as  follows: 

OOOTLT    FOTILITT    Df   POOC 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  Is  going 
to  spend  $85  million  over  the  next  10  months 
to  buy  pork,  and  the  chances  are  that  these 
piux:haaes  will  have  only  the  slightest  effect. 
U  any.  on  the  price  of  bogs. 

Why?  Because  Mr.  Benson  Is  using  a 
thimble  to  catch  a  record-breaking  rain. 
Frcan  the  feedlots  of  the  Corn  Belt  this  fall 
the  greatest  volume  of  hogs  In  history  Is 
moving  to  the  packinghouses.  The  pork 
Mr.  Benson  will  buy  over  10  months  repre- 
sents leas  than  one-fifth  of  1  month's  hog 
slaughter.  It  wlU  account  for  less  than  1';^ 
percent  of  this  years  expected  pork  produc- 
Uon. 

By  skillful  timing.  Mr.  Benson  might  be 
able  to  prevent  the  market  from  going  too 
far  below  its  present  level.  But  even  that  Is 
problematical,  and  he  does  not  pretend  to 
hope  that  he  can  markedly  Improve  hog 
prices.  For  the  expenditure  of  985  million 
of  the  taxpayers"  money,  very  Uttle  la  Ukely 
to  be  done  to  Improve  farm  Income. 

Should  Mr.  Benson,  then,  be  buying  a  lot 
more  pork  that  he  Intends  to  buy.  so  as  to 
affect  the  market  more  positively?  We  do 
not  think  so.  If  he  bought  much  more,  he 
would  be  unable  to  dispose  of  It  through 
school  lunches  and  relief.  The  surplus 
would  have  to  be  stored,  and  then  pork 
would  be  on  the  same  merry-go-round  aa 
butter  and  wheat,  the  surplus  creating  new 
problems  of  Its  own. 

Mr.  Benson  Is  perfectly  right  in  offering 
to  buy  only  what  can  be  consumed  through 
the  noncommercial  channels  open  to  him. 
But  since  that  amount  la  a  drop  In  the 
bucket,  his  purchase  program,  while  politi- 
cally necessary  and  socially  Justined.  Is  Ukely 
to  turn  out.  with  renpect  to  farm  aid.  to  be 
an  $85  million  exercise  In  futility. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  Oovernment 
should  be  doing  nothing  at  all.  When  pork 
Is  In  surplus,  buying  It  for  consumption  by 
schoolchildren  and  the  needy  makes  sense. 
When  hog  prices  drop  to  their  present  level 
of  65  percent  of  parity,  the  Government  can- 
not escape  a  responsibility  to  act.  But  It 
ought  to  act  effectively. 

Can  anybody  any  longer  doubt  that  we 
need  a  trial  run  of  the  production  payment 
plan  on  hogs?  Under  this  plan,  a  direct 
subsidy  would  be  piild  to  hog  producers  to 
cover  the  difference  between  market  prices 
and  an  agreed  standard.  At  the  present 
market,  a  subsidy  of  5  cents  a  pound  would 
bring  the  producer's  return  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  and  3  cents  a  pound  would  bring  It 
to  80  percent  of  parity.  At  3  cents  a  pound, 
Mr.  Benson's  $85  million  would  pay  the  sub- 
sidy on  some  14  million  hogs,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  number  that  went  to  market  In 
the  first  9  months  of  this  year. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  know  whether  a  subsidy 
of  that  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
a  desirable  level  of  farm  Income  from  hogs. 
Only  a  trial  run  can  yield  such  knowledge. 
But  as  between  spending  $85  million  on  hog 
purchasea  that  can  have  but  a  negligible 
effect  on  farm  Income,  and  spending  $85 
mlUlon  on  direct  payments  that  go  right 
Into  the  farmer's  pocket,  surely  the  latter 
offers  the  taxpayer  far  more  for  his  money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
particular  editorial  points  out  the  limita- 
tions of  the  purchase  program  as  pres- 
ently administered.  I  say  that  If  a  pur- 
chase program  is  to  be  authorized  and. 
if  need  be,  if  a  loan  program  is  to  be 
authorized,  but,  above  all.  if  there  is  to  be 
a  premium  incentive  program  for  light- 
weight hogs  and  cattle,  then  we  can  do 
something  about  it;  we  can  do  some- 


thing about  bringing  the  prices  of  these 
hogs  and  cattle  to  reasonable  figures. 
There  is  no  area  of  agricultiire  that 
needs  more  help  than  this  one. 

I  think  the  amendment  will  be  self- 
regulating,  because  as  prices  rise,  the 
premium  payments  will  go  down:  and 
the  full  extent  of  the  premium  payments 
is  limited  by  the  ceiling  which  the  Kerr 
amendment  places — a  ceiling  of  75  per- 
cent of  parity,  or  the  parity  for  corn, 
whichever  Is  higher.  So  we  cannot  be 
involved  in  any  great  expenditures,  and 
we  shall  have  the  means  of  obtaining 
what  we  want. 

Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr."  President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr. 
Barklst  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  MinnesoU  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.   CARLSON.    Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota Is  offering  his  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  KerrI? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  I  am  do- 
ing it  right  now.  % 

Mr.   CARLSON.    Mr.    President,   will 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota     yield 
further  to  me? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.     As  I  undersUnd  the 
Kerr  amendment.  It  provides  for  81  per- 
cent of  parity,  based  on  the  present  corn 
parity,  for  livestock. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CARLSON.    Of  course,  everyone 
in  the  livestock-producing  areas  knows 
that  livestock  prices  are.  and  have  been, 
disastrously  low.    We  want  a  program 
which  will  limit  production.    As  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from    Minnesota,    it    will    provide    for 
earlier  marketing  of  livestock. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
By  the  way.  let  me  say  that  later  I  shall 
have,  for  discussion,  a  much  more  de- 
tailed amendment,  if  this  one  does  not 
succeed. 

But  this  particular  amendment  has 
within  It  a  self-regulating  mechanism. 
In  other  words,  as  the  market  prices  of 
hogs  and  cattle  go  up.  the  lower  will  be 
the  amount  of  the  premium. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  that  amendment 
were  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Kerr  I ,  would  that  vitiate  or 
violate  the  81  percent  of  parity  pay- 
ments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  My  amend- 
ment would  place  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  incentive  payments;  it  would 
limit  them  to  81  percent  of  parity.  When 
we  arrived  at  that  point,  we  would  not 
use  any  more  Incentive  payments  as  a 
means  of  price  supports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  under  my  amendment. 
I  have  additional  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  cannot  offer  his 
amendment  at  this  time ;  under  the  prac- 
tice which  has  been  followed,  when  there 
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is  a  limitation  on  the  debc  te  on  a  pend- 
ing amendment,  other  amimdments  to  it 
cannot  be  offered  vmtil  the  time  on  the 
original  amendment  has  e  Ither  been  ex- 
hausted or  relinquished.  In  other  words, 
two  limitations  on  debate!  cannot  be  In 
effect  at  the  same  time,    i 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  5  minutes  to  th^  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Prfesiding  Officer 
whether  it  is  possible,  if  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  willingi  to  accept  my 
amendment  to  his  propos^,  that  that  be 

done?  i    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPiFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  There- 
fore, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  cannot 
modify  his  amendment  at  this  time,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  be  willing  to  request  unani- 
mous consent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes,  Mr.  President :  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  modify 
my  amendment  by  accepting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  f  rcni  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  I 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  Mr.  President. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken]  in  the  Chamber 
before  such  a  modification  is  made.  For 
that  purpose,  I  now  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  not 
been  recognized  for  that  purpose.  When 
there  is  a  limitation  on  debate,  a  Sen- 
ator cannot  suggest  th*  absence  of  a 
quorum  unless  he  is  yielded  time  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Then,  Mr. 
President.  I  object,  although  I  had  not 
necessarily  intended  to  object. 

Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes.  If  he  wishes  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  offer  my  amendment  at  a 
later  time.  I  thought  we  might  save 
time  by  including  It  as  a  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  KiRRl.  because  my  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  his  aimendment,  and 
seems  to  fit  in  very  nicely  with  it. 

If  the  problem  is  to  pcxake  it  possible 
to  have  a  quorum  call  |  at  this  time.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  request  iinanimous  con- 
sent that  whatever  time  is  available  to 
me  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  quorum  call  at  this  tllme. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  President, 
If  we  can  have  a  quorum  call  at  this 
time,  I  shall  withdraw  iny  objection. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call  at  this  time,  without  having 
the  time  required  for  i%  charged  to  the 
time  available  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  Cftlahoma?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ^ERR.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  may  become  a 
part  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
object — I  wish  to  make  it  clear  why  I 
object  to  this  request.  In  every  group 
of  organized  cattlemen  I  know  anything 
about  in  the  United  States,  from  the  na- 
tional organization  down  through  every 
State  organization  about  which  I  know 
anything — and  I  do  not  know  about  all 
of  them,  but  certainly  Including  my 
State  organization,  which  has  gone  on 
record  very  strongly  on  this  question — 
there  has  been  apprehension,  during  the 
pendency  of  this  bill,  that  an  effort  would 
be  made  to  provide  price  supports  on 
livestock. 

Only  last  week  a  committee  from  the 
livestock  association  of  my  State,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  knew 
that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Smathers]  and 
I  were  greatly  disinclined  to  support  any 
such  amendment  as  the  pending  amend- 
ment, came  all  the  way  to  Washington 
again  to  urge  very  strong  opposition  to 
such  a  measure  as  this. 

I  very  much  desire  the  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  this  proposal.  If  it  should 
be  defeated,  as  I  think  It  should  be,  by 
a  large  and  substantial  vote,  we  would 
bring  back  some  degree  of  confidence 
to  the  livestock  producers,  at  least  in 
my  own  State,  and  in  many  other  States 
from  which  I  have  heard  Indirectly,  that 
they  are  not  in  danger  of  being  Included 
In  a  price-support  structure. 

To  complete  my  comment,  I  noted  that 
even  In  the  area  of  the  country  where 
I  attended  hearings  last  year,  and  where 
there  was  very  strong  advocacy  of  high 
price  supports  from  many  groups  of  pro- 
ducers In  agriculture,  exactly  the  oppo- 
site was  true  wrlth  reference  to  the  live- 
stock growers. 

In  the  hearings  In  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  the  two  Dakotas,  we  were  given  ex- 
pressions not  only  from  livestock  pro- 
ducers In  those  States,  but  also  from  the 
surrounding  States  of  Montana,  Nebras- 
ka. Wyoming,  and  perhaps  other  States 
which  I  do  not  now  recall,  to  the  effect 
that  under  no  circumstances  did  they 
wish  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  con- 
trol and  the  regimentation  which  would 
necessarily  go  with  price  support.  I 
think  those  people  are  entitled  to  have 
a  clear,  definite  expression  upon  an 
amendment  of  this  kind,  and  to  know 
what  the  thinking  of  the  Senate  is  in 
this  field. 
Because  of  that  feeling.  I  object. 
Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  Florlcfe  objects,  will  he 
permit  me  to  say  a  word  to  him? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator.  I  thought  he 
had  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  shield  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  I  should  like  to 
say  something  in  response  to  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  listen  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  time  upon 
my  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Httmphbet]  proposes  to  offer 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly.  I  have 
already  voted  on  that  amendment  In 
committee,  and  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
on  It  here.  I  think  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers are  entitled  to  a  clear-cut  issue 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  general  price- 
support  structure  for  livestock  is  being 
seriously  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  Interested  in  the 
same  thing.  The  only  effect  of  action 
upon  the  unanimous-consent  request 
would  be  to  provide  an  alternative  meth- 
od of  supporting  the  prices.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  perfectly  aware  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I 
cannot  obtain  a  vote  on  his  amendment 
at  this  time  by  unanimous  consent,  we 
can  .certainly  do  so  later. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
vote  upon  that  amendment  at  the  proper 
time.  However,  I  think  there  is  validity 
to  the  point  which  I  have  just  made,  that 
the  Senate  is  entitled  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  itself  squarely  on  the 
question  of  an  outright  program  of  gen- 
eral price  supports  for  livestock.  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  offers  such  an  opportunity, 
and  I  wish  to  vote  on  that  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  KE^IR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  upon  my  amendment 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  expired? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yielded  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Earlier  in  the  day. 
In  connection  with  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  there  were  modifications. 
All  sorts  of  changes  wiere  made,  even 
though  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  or- 
dered on  the  amendment  Itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  had  not  been  ordered  on  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment.  Otherwise 
such  modifications  could  not  have  been 
made,  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understood  that 
the  years  and  nays  had  been  ordered  on 

the  Daniel  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas   and   nays   were   ordered   on   the 
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Daniel  amendment,  but  not  on  the  rack« 
enlooper  amendmttit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  the  Daniel 
amendment  which  was  modified;  and 
the  j«aa  and  nays  had  been  ordered  on 
it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  It  was 
the  Hiekenlooper  amendment  which  was 
modified,  and  not  the  Daniel  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  question  Is 
this :  Once  time  is  exhausted  on  the  Kerr 
amendment,  will  it  be  i>o6sible  for  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  offer  his 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes ;  the 
Senator  may  offer  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Even  though  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
Kerr  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  relinquish  his  time, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say.  in  response  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1 , 
that  I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  call- 
ing for  85-percent  price  support.  I 
should  be  delighted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  upon  that  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
perfectly  happy  to  have  every  Senator 
offer  any  amendment  he  desires  to  offer, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen  courteously. 
However,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  vote 
upon  an  amendment  which  squarely  pre- 
sents the  issue  on  a  subject  which  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  my  people  and 
to  other  people  similarly  situated  in  sev- 
eral other  States.  That  will  not  be  the 
case  If  the  pending  amendment  is  en- 
cumbered with  modifications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors that  any  Senator  who  obtains  rec- 
ognition from  the  Chair  may  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ments cannot  be  considered  concurrent- 
ly, but  each  can  be  considered  in  turn. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  I  jrleld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  propose  to  offer,  which 
would  provide  an  mcentlve  for  the  early 
marketing  of  hogs,  and  also,  possibly,  an 
incentive  for  the  early  marketing  of 
beef.  Would  my  amendment  be  ger- 
mane as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Chair  cannot  pass  on  that  question  until 
the  amendment  is  offered.  A  perfecting 
amendment  or  a  substitute  may  be  of- 
fered, but  the  Chair  cannot  pass  upon 
any  such  amendment  until  It  is  offered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  relinquish  the  remaining 
time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Time  Is  avail- 
able for  the  opposition,  is  it  not? 


Mr.  ELLENDER  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER    Five  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  am  opposed 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  jrield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kusl  to 
see  whether  I  correctly  understand  his 
amendment. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  proposes  to  support  hog  and 
cattle  prices  at  a  certain  percentage  of 
parity,  or  at  a  related  percentage  of  the 
parity  price  of  com,  whichever  is  higher. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  support  the  prices  of 
hogs  and  cattle  at  not  less  than  75  per- 
cent of  parity,  but  in  the  event  the  price 
of  com  was  being  supported  at  a  higher 
percentage  of  parity,  that  would  become 
the  level  at  which  the  prices  of  hogs  and 
cattle  would  be  supported. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  com  were 
supported  at  81  percent,  the  prices  of 
hogs  and  cattle  wculd  be  supported  at  81 
percent. 

Mr.  KERR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  bring  about  would  be  this: 
With  com  supported  at  -81  percent  of 
parity,  and  with  hogs  supported  at  $17 
a  hundredweight,  with  no  control  at  the 
production  point,  hogs  would  be  ninning 
out  of  the  third  story  of  the  bam.  They 
would  be  Uve  hogs.  too.  andj there  would 
be  no  place  to  put  them  air. 

What  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  do  would  be  to  fix 
a  ceiling  price  on  hogs,  and  hogs  would 
never  break  through  that  celling  price, 
because  there  would  be  so  many  hogs 
produced  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand could  not  operate,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  looking  for  places  to 
put  the  hogs.  A  price  of  $17  a  hundred 
on  hogs,  while  not  as  high  as  the  price  on 
hogs  should  be,  nevertheless  is  a  profita- 
ble figure,  and  the  farmer,  instead  of 
raising  a  modest  number  of  hogs,  would 
double  or  triple  the  number  he  would 
raise.  . 

Believe  me.  Mr.  Piesident.  that  can  be 
done  in  10  months'  time.  There  are  big 
farms  in  this  coimtry  which  can  turn 
them  out  faster  than  phonograph  needles 
can  be  turned  out.  If  ae  put  a  support 
price  on  hogs  without  an  adequate  or 
satisfactory  method  of  controlling  pro- 
duction at  the  bottom,  that  is  what  will 
happen.  I  want  the  farmer  to  get  $20 
or  $21  or  $22.  I  do  not  want  to  put  a  lid 
on  what  he  is  to  get. 

All  of  us  are  interested  In  good  prices 
for  agriculture  and  livestock.  However, 
what  is  now  proposed  Is  not  the  way  to 
reach  that  objective.  This  is  the  way  to 
wreck  an  adequate  price  for  hogs.  It  is 
the  way  to  wreck  an  adequate  price  for 
cattle.  With  a  reasonably  small  but 
profitable  price,  the  farmers  will  increase 
their  production  so  that  the  per  dollar 


profit  on  each  one  will  eventually  add  up 
to  a  substantial  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  stated 
the  great  difficulty  that  could  be  encoun- 
tered 11  the  present  proposal  were  adopt- 
ed. Furthermore,  pork  is  not  a  readily 
storable  product,  except  for  about  6 
months.  With  great  numbers  of  hogs 
produced  at  a  modestly  profitable  price, 
the  farmer  surely  will  be  in  a  straitjacket 
so  far  as  a  better  price  at  any  time  in  the 
future  is  concerned. 

I  said  a  moment  apo  that  all  of  us  are 
interested  in  reasonable  prices  for  agri- 
cultural products.  All  of  us  are  inter- 
ested in  profitable  prices  for  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  in  order  to  keep 
them  prosperous. 

There  are  many  people  who  urge  a  sup- 
port on  farm  products.  However,  unless 
there  is  a  formula  for  a  reasonable  con- 
trol at  the  point  of  production,  so  that 
the  supply  and  demand  can  be  kept  more 
in  balance,  all  we  would  do  would  be  to 
produce  unmanageable  surpluses,  and 
put  an  absolute  ceiling  above  which  the 
farmer's  price  could  not  break. 

For  that  reason  I  am  opposed,  not  only 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  but  to  all  amend- 
ments which  propose  support  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis — although  the  amendments 
do  not  so  state — or  on  a  basis  on  which 
there  would  be  a  small  profit.  That  is 
why  I  opposed  amendments  which  would 
leave  uncontrolled  and  unlimited  the 
production  end  of  the  livestock  business. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Several  Senators.   Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
linquish the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
for  debate  has  been  relinquished.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  KeriI  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  question  before 
the  Senate  Is  the  Kerr  amendment,  with- 
out any  modification? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  way  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  i>osslble  for 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  offer  his 
amendment  as  a  modification  of  the 
Kerr  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  Kerr 
amendment  is  now  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  therefore  offer 
my  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Kerr 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sec- 
retary will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


The  LEOtsLATivi  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  amoidment  offered  by  Mr.  Kaia  It 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

UCHTWKXCBT  CATTUt  AMD   BOGS 

Sec.  10«.  (a)  In  ord«r  to  encourage  the 
marketing  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than 
normal  weight*,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture U  authorized  and  directed.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  Incentive  payment*  to  pro- 
ducers who  market  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter 
than  normal  weights. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  from 
funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  PubUc 
Law  320,  74th  Congress  (49  Stat.  774;  7  U.  S.  C. 
6 1  Set.  as  amended,  and  shall  be  In  auch 
amou'nU  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
heard  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper  1  with  respect 
to  the  alleged  stimulation  of  production 
which  supposedly  would  be  the  result  of 
the  Kerr  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  fact  is  that  a  premium-payment 
provision  for  lightweight  hogs  and  Ught- 
weight  cattle  is  Itself  a  self -regulating 
program.  As  the  market  price  of  hogs 
or  cattle  goes  up.  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
mium payment  goes  down.  Under  the 
Kerr  amendment,  when  the  market  price 
reaches  81  percent  of  I>arity,  which  is 
the  maximum  which  that  amendment 
allows,  there  are  no  mope  premium  pay- 
ments. 

My  amendment  permlits  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  draw  up  whatever 
regulations  he  may  deem  advisable  to 
make  a  premium-payment-incentive  sys- 
tem work. 

Furthermore,  if  there  is  any  one  thing 

the  farmers  agree  on  with  respect  to  hog 

and  cattle  production,  and  a  way  and 

means   of   getting    a   fair   price,   it   is 

.through  a  premium-pasment  program. 

I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  discus^  the  program  as 
he  does,  because  the  senator  from  Iowa 
knows  that  there  Is  overw  helming  public 
support  in  his  State,  as  well  as  in  the 
border  States,  for  premium-payment 
programs.  More  than  70  percent  of  the 
hog  producers  are  in  fkvor  of  it. 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  1  yield. 
Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
every  time  a  hog  weighing  200  pounds 
or  220  pounds  is  sold  it  means  that  that 
hog  is  taken  off  the  market  and,  there- 
fore, that  much  less  mtat  is  produced? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
What  we  are  interested  in  Is  poundage. 
There  are  now  about  800  million  pounds 
of  excess  pork.  To  remove  that  pound- 
age is  the  all-important  thing. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  imder 
the  piuThase  program  it  would  cost 
about  $400  milUon  to  remove  800  million 
pounds  of  pork.  Under  direct  supports, 
it  might  cost  as  much  as  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Under  the  incentive-premium- 
payment  program,  to  reduce  pork  going 
onto  the  market  by  800  million  pounds, 
under  the  proposal  which  I  offer,  with 
even  up  to  90  percent  of  parity,  the  total 
cost  would  be  $198  million, 
cn- 


Purthermore.  the  estimates  are  that 
under  my  incentive-premium-payment 
program,  for  the  second  and  third  years 
the  maximum  cost  would  not  be  over 
$98  million. 

It  seems  to  me  It  is  about  time  that 
Congress  took  cognizance  of  the  tre- 
mendous losses  to  our  Uvestock  and  hog 
producers.  We  have  insisted  that  the 
Secretary  go  into  a  purchase  program. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  the  purchase 
program  alone  is  not  producing  the  re- 
sults which  are  desired.  The  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  spend  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  proc- 
essed products.  The  trouble  is  that  will 
benefit  the  processors  rather  than  the 
producers. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPUUEY.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  aware  of  the  fact  that  only 
last  week  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
bought  10.237,000  pounds  of  pork  and 
pork  gravy  at  68»^2  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  think  I  am 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  How  many  pounds  of 
gravy  does  the  Senator  think  the  packer 
Qould  make  out  of  a  pound  of  lard? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know,  but 
there  seems  to  be  more  gravy  in  the 
hog-purchase  program  than  there  is 
pork. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  more  than  there  are 
benefits  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Definitely.  I 
placed  in  the  Record  figures  showing  the 
purchases  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  indicating  that  each  time 
they  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  ex- 
cess pork  products,  the  contract  price 
for  the  processed  hogs  went  up  and  the 
price  the  farmer  received  went  down. 
In  other  words,  the  gap  continued  to 
widen.  What  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa wants  and  what  I  want  is  a  pro- 
gram which  will  permit  the  benefit  to 
go  to  the  produce  rather  than  to  the 
processor. 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  1  Stated  that  a  pro- 
gram for  support  of  the  price  of  hogs 
and  cattle  would  wreck  the  business  of 
hog  and  cattle  producers,  as  I  under- 
stood him.  Is  that  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  understood  him? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  way  I 
understood  him. 

Mr.  KERR  What  does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  think  has  happened  to 
the  business  of  the  producer  of  hogs  and 
cattle  under  a  program  without  any  sup- 
ports? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  appears  to  me 
that  if  there  is  any  one  group  of  pro- 
ducers in  this  country  who  have  a  just 
right  to  be  cMnplaining  and  to  be  crit- 
ical of  the  present  agricultiiral  situa- 
tion, it  is  the  hog  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  KERR  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  made  the  statement  that  if 
the  Secretary  adopted  this  one  alterna- 
tive it  would  cost  less  than  $200  million 
to  bring  the  price  of  the  hogs  and  cattle 
up  to  the  parity  level  authorized. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  cost  less 
than  $200  millitm  to  bring  the  price  of 
hogs  up  to  00  percent  of  parity.  I  may 
say.  The  Senator's  amendment,  which 
I  was  privileged  to  modify  with  my  pro- 
posal, asks  for  only  81  percent  of  parity. 
Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriciilture  has 
already  spent  many  miUion  dollars  in 
the  past  few  months  in  the  purchase 
of  hogs  and  that  hogs  are  selling  in 
the  market  for  less  than  they  were  sell- 
ing when  the  Secretary  started  his  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  afford  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
every  possible  effective  means  of  bring- 
ing about  a  better  market  price  for  the 
livestock,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  Secre- 
taiy  presently  can  say,  "Well,  all  I  can 
do  is  purchase."  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Secretary,  "We  want  you  to  have  not 
only  the  right  to  purchase,  but  the  right 
to  make  loans  and  the  right  to  make 
incentive  premiiun  payments  for  mar- 
keting lightweight  cattle  and  hogs." 

Furthermore,  a  lightweight  hog.  for 
example,  is  a  much  more  marketable 
hog.  It  has  much  better  consiuner  ac- 
ceptance. 

Moreover,  it  encourages  a  finer  quality 
of  production. 

I  think  the  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  Congress  to  give  some  sense  of  di- 
rection to  the  Secretary  in  this  very  im- 
portant field. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  if  Congress  is  going  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  program  to  support  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  he  should  be  di- 
rected to  do  it  in  a  way  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  benefit  to  the  producer  and  not 
to  the  processor? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed,  yes. 
In  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Justmwit  Act  of  1938.  which  is  still  on 
the  statute  books,  still  in  full  force  and 
effect,  supposedly,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  pay- 
ments to  producers  of  com,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  tobacco  on  the  normal 
production  of  such  commodities  in 
amounts,  together  with  the  proceeds, 
which  will  make  a  fair  return  to  the 
producer. 

There  is  already  In  the  law  a  parity- 
payment  section  which  recognizes  the 
goal  of  equality.    What  we  are  asking 
for  in  this  particular  amendment  is  the 
privilege  of  making  parity  payments  for 
a  high-grade  type  of  beef  cattle  and 
pork  products.    We  are  saying  that  the 
Secretary  should  have  authority  to  make 
premium  payments  for  cattle  and  for 
hogs  when  they  are  lightweight  or  a 
weight  lighter  than  the  normal  weight. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  wlah  to  compli- 
ment the  SMiator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on 
this  fine  amendmmt. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
frwn  Minnesota,  who  has  always  tried 
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1 0  help  the  small  farmer,  what  relation- 

(hip  the  production  of  livestock  bears 

1  o  the  overall  farm  income  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  HUMFHRET.    It  is  a  majority 

]  elatlODship.  but  I  have  forgotten  the 

I  xact  percentage. 
Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

i  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.    My  informaUon  is,  and 

:  think  it  is  correct,  that  80  percent  of 
he  income  received  by  farmers  for  pred- 
icts of  the  soil  comes  from  the  proceeds 

I  >f  the  sale  of  livestock. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
s  the  figure.  I  could  not  remember  for 
he  moment  the  exact  flgvire,  so  all  I 

1  laid  was  that  it  constitutes  the  majority 
>f  the  agricultiu-al  income. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President. 
vUl  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
urther? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
rield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  that  the 
Igure  mentioned  is  approximately  the 
me  I  have  always  heard.  Is  it  not  also 
Tue  that  the  cost  of  production  of  live- 
ttock,  which,  as  my  senior  colleague  has 
(aid,  comprises  80  percent  of  the  farm 
ncome.  Is  pretty  largely  fixed  by  apply- 
ng  a  high-level  support  for  com?  We 
lave  placed  a  high-level  support  on 
imall  grains  and  for  all  the  things  the 
ivestock  producer  must  use  in  order  to 
?am  this  80  percent  of  the  agricultural 
ncome.  and  it  is  fixed  by  law? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct, 
rhe  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in 
lis  amendment  recognizes  the  support 
evel  now  established  in  the  bill  and  says 
that  there  is  an  obligation  to  get  live- 
stock and  hog  prices  up  to  at  least  75 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  even  though  80  percent  of  the  farm 
Lncome  is  based  on  livestock,  this  bill 
does  not  do  one  thing  for  the  livestock 
raiser,  and  that,  instead,  it  rather  tends 
to  penalize  the  livestock  raiser  still  fur- 
ther  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  hope  that 
n  balancing  off  feed  grain  prices  it  may 
ict  as  a  discouragement  to  excess  pro- 
luction  in  the  field  of  hogs  and  cattle, 
lict  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  sick- 
est part  of  agriculture  today,  in  terms 
3f  its  economic  structure,  is  the  livestock 
uid  cattle  and  hog  segment.  What  we 
ire  offering  is  a  means  and  method  to 
;he  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give 
>ome  sensible  assistance  to  the  most  im- 
xirtant  segment  of  our  whole  agricul- 
;ural  economy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  It  not  also  true 
;hat  in  this  very  bill  we  are  providing 
'or  a  set-aside  of  acreage  and  paying 
armers  to  retire  such  acreage,  which  can 
>e  used  as  pasture  land?  It  is  about  a 
1-year  cycle  from  row  crops  to  good  pas- 
ure.  So,  instead  of  helping  the  live- 
itock  farmer,  we  are  building  up  a  pos- 
sible source  of  new  production  of  live- 
itock  by  paying  the  row-crop  farmer, 
irho  also  receives  considerable  benefit,  to 
;o  into  further  competition  and  increase 
he  number  of  livestock  by  new  pastures 
vhich  tills  bill  will  help  to  create.    Yet, 


not  $1  of  help  Is  given  the  livestock 
farmer.  He  is  brushed  aside  when  he 
asks  to  come  into  the  soil  bank.  We  say 
to  him,  "We  mean  only  cultivated  land. 
We  cannot  consider  ranch  land  and 
grassland  as  being  eligible  for  this  an- 
nual payment." 

So,  step  by  step  the  livestock  raiser  Is 
being  ignored  and  prevented  from  receiv- 
ing any  degree  of  Federal  relief. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  proposes  a  75  percent  of  parity 
purchasing  program  so  that  all  the  relief 
will  not  go  to  Armour,  Wilson,  and  Swift, 
and  he  tries  to  get  it  down  to  the  level 
of  the  farmers,  but  the  proposition  is  op- 
posed by  Senators  from  livestock-pro- 
ducing States  who  think  that  somewhere 
around  $17  is  too  high  a  price.  The 
Government  has  engaged  in  a  purchasing 
program,  and  the  packers  seem  to  be 
able  to  charge  65  or  68  cents  for  the  proc- 
essed material,  but  the  $17  on  live  cattle 
is  too  high  a  price  support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  request  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Kerr  1  in  the  first  part  of 
his  amendment  is  most  modest  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly modest.  It  is  for  75  percent  of 
parity.  Of  course,  that  would  seem  like 
heaven  to  the  hog  farmer,  who  now  gets 
55  or  60  percent  of  parity. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  crystal 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in 
his  amendment  is  not  advocating  that 
the  Government  buy  up  every  hog. 
What  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
saying  is  that  someone  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ought  to  use  his  head 
occasionally,  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Department  would  come  forth  with  a 
program  which  would  make  prices  of 
cattle  and  hogs  at  least  75  percent  of 
parity. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
comes  along  and  says  that  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  there  is  some  sense 
and  direction  to  the  ideas  the  Depart- 
ment may  use.  one  idea  we  would  like  to 
present  is  the  matter  of  premium  pay- 
ments for  lightweight  hogs  and  cattle. 
The  premium  payment  program  is  well 
understood  in  the  Department  and  well 
understood  in  the  cattle  and  hog  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  program  which  has  over- 
whelming support  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Furthermore,  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
migration  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  the  White  House,  it  has  been  on 
the  hog  problem.  Every  day  I  have 
picked  up  the  newspapers  for  the  last  few 
days  I  have  observed  that  delegations 
from  Iowa.  Illinois,  or  somewhere  else 
have  been  going  to  the  White  House,  hop- 
ing they  would  get  a  chance  to  talk  about 
the  price  of  hogs.  But  they  have  come 
back  with  nothing  in  hand.  Each  time, 
however,  the  delegations  have  returned 
from  the  White  House,  they  have  un- 
loosed a  blistering  attack  upon  the  De- 
IMrtment  of  Agriculture,  and  they  even 
got  so  courageous  as  to  mention  the  name 
"White  House"  a  couple  of  times. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  Ls  to 
say  to  the  Secretary,  "We  have  a  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Secretary.    We  do  not  want  to 


restrain  or  restrict  you  only  to .  pur- 
chases. We  want  you  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  using  loans,  purchases,  and  pre- 
mium  payments  as  incentives  for  the 
marketing  of  lightweight  cattle  and 
hogs." 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
that  one  of  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
livestock  industry  is  to  get  the  farmers 
to  market  lightweight  hogs  and  cattle. 
What  we  are  saying  temporarily  to  the 
Secretary  is:  "Here  is  an  Incentive  sys- 
tem which  you  can  offer  to  the  farmers  to 
reduce  the  poundage.  You  do  not  have 
to  go  around  killing  off  little  pigs  or  lit- 
tle calves.  Let  them  be  fed.  so  that  they 
will  become  well  fed,  fine,  finished  prod- 
ucts, at  a  weight,  for  example,  on  a  hog 
of  100  or  200  pounds  marketed." 

When  that  has  taken  place,  there  will 
be  a  better  product  on  the  market.  The 
poundage  will  have  been  reduced.  The 
total  available  supply  will  be  reduced  as 
the  poundage  is  reduced.  The  price 
will  come  up  the  normal  market  place, 
thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
mium payments.  It  is  a  built-in,  self- 
regulatory  device.  It  makes  good  sense. 
In  fact,  it  makes  mighty  good  sense  to 
anyone  who  studies  the  problem.  It  has 
made  good  sense  to  the  farmers  of  Iowa, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  and 
also  to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  to  reduce  the 
hog  surplus,  and  thereby  raise  the  price 
in  the  market  place,  and  then,  also,  to 
stop  at  a  given  time  in  the  market  place? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     That    is    correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  many  hogs 
would  be  bought  under  this  plan? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  would  not  be 
bought. 

Mr.  CAPEJHART.    For  how  long  would" 
the  plan  be  continued? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  plan, 
the  hogs  would  not  be  bought  at  all — that 
is.  under  the  Humphrey  plan.  The 
farmer  would  be  permitted  to  market 
his  own  hogs  wherever  he  has  been  mar- 
keting them.  If  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes a  regulation  that  he  wants  200- 
pound  hogs,  and  the  cash  price  In  the 
market  place  is  below  75  percent  of  parity 
or  81  percent  of  parity,  the  Secretary  may 
offer  $1  or  $2  per  hundredweight  in  order 
to  get  the  farmer  to  market  his  light- 
weight hogs. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  limitation  is  to 
be  effective  so  long  as  hogs  are  below  75 
percent  of  parity.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Whenever  the  price 
is  above  that  figure,  the  Secretary  would 
not  buy  hogs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  81  percent,  because  of 
the  price  support  level  on  corn.  There 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  price 
of  hogs  and  the  price  of  com. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  other  words, 
when  the  parity  price  of  hogs  is  81  per- 
cent, the  Secretary  would  no  longer  have 
to  buy  any  hogs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    He  would  not. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.    Hog  raising  would 
then  be  on  the  free  market. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    What  is  sought  to 
be  done  is  simply  to  try  to  reduce  the 
surplus  of  hogs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   The  poundage. 
Mr.    CAPEHART.      That   is   surplus. 
Farmers  would  be  paid  for  selling  their 
hogs  at  200  pounds  instead  of  220  pounds. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Secretary  would 
be  paying  for  20  pounds.      How  much 
does  the  Senator  estimate  It  would  cost 
to  accomplish  what  he  is  seeking  to  do? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  farmer  would 
be  paid  not  to  market  his  hogs  at  220 
pounds. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  much  does  the 
Senator  estimate  the  program  would 
cost  in  dollars? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  estimate  will 
drop,  becaiise  the  Senate  rejected  the  90 
percwit  support  provision ;  but  even  un- 
der the  present  situation,  the  total 
amount,  if  we  had  90  percent  of  parity, 
would  have  been  $198  million  a  year. 
With  the  elimination  of  90  percent  of 
parity  the  amount  wiU  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially. 

For  the  succeeding  year.  If  the  pro- 
gram works  as  it  is  expected  it  will 
work— because  as  the  weight  of  the  hogs 
coming  Into  the  market  place  Is  reduced, 
the  amount  of  the  premium  payments 
will  be  reduced — It  was  estimated  there 
would  be  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  about 
$198  million  next  year.  But  that  was  at 
90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Would  It  be  possible 
to  eliminate  the  present  purchasing 
program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  my  Idea. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  do  so.  I  think 
purchases  are  all  right  if  they  are  made 
soon  enough. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.   How  would  the  pro- 
gram work  In  the  case  of  cattle? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  be  the 
same  system. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  would  be  the 
weight  of  the  cattle  to  be  marketed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  u-eights  would 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Would  there  be  one 
weight  for  cows,  one  for  bulls,  one  for 
steers,  one  for  heifers,  one  for  commer- 
cials, one  for  utilities,  and  one  for 
primes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  whose 
expert  guidance  would  determine  the 
desirable  weights. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  can  sec  how  the 
program  might  work  in  the  case  of  hogs, 
but  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  it 
will  work  with  respect  to  cattle,  because 
a  cow  weighing  only  800  pounds  may 
need  to  be  marketed.  Another  one  may 
be  larger,  but  the  farmer  might  want  to 
market  her.  after  milking  her  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
proposal  would  be  practical  at  all  In  the 
case  of  cattle— that  Is,  with  any  degree 
of  equity  to  the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  amendment 
would  provide  that  the  program  could 
apply  to  cattle  or  to  hogs.    Personally, 


my  amendment  in  the  committee  related 
primarily  to  hogs. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Furthermore.  wiU 
not  the  farmer  with  the  good  cattle,  or 
cattle  which  I  think  would  come  within 
this  category,  get  hurt^  He  will  get  hxut 
on  the  commercial  and  utility  grades. 
I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  work  out 
a  premium  for  commercial  and  utility 
grades  of  cattle,  or  on  culled  cows,  so 
that  the  farmer  would  not  get  hurt  on 
those  grades.  I  do  not  see  how  such  a 
program  would  work  on  cattle,  although 
I  can  see  how  it  might  well  work  on 
hogs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  an  expert  on  this  subject  at  all.  I 
have  had  persons  come  to  me  and  talk 
primarily  about  hogs.  I  felt  that  a  pro- 
gram which  was  designed  for  hogs  would 
be  workable  and  practical,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  feeb.  I  felt,  however, 
that  the  Secretary  ought  to  have  the 
option  or  the  right,  so  to  speak,  to  design 
the  program,  if  he  could. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  vote  for  the  hog  program,  and  I 
might  vote  for  the  cattle  program  if  it 
were  withdrawn,  examined  over  the 
weekend,  and  proposed  separately  on 
Monday.  I  might  favor  a  program  with 
respect  to  cattle  if  I  could  be  shown  how 
it  would  be  practical  or  possible  to  oper- 
ate It  on  cattle. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  it  was  not  prac- 
tical, the  Secretary  would  not  have  to 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  he  would. 
I  think  if  Congress  passed  a  law  relating 
to  cattle  marketing,  the  S^retary  would 
have  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  think  the  two  provLsions  ought  to 
be  separated.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  do 
not  see  how  such  a  program  will  work 
in  the  case  of  cattle.  Why  not  separate 
the  hog  provision  from  the  cattle  pro- 
vision, submit  the  amendment  as  It  re- 
lates to  hogs,  and  then  come  back  on 
Monday  to  see  if  there  is  a  practical 
way  to  operate  a  program  affecting 
cattle. 

I  think  we  will  be  helping  the  fellow 
who  needs  help  the  least.  Those  who 
need  help  on  cattle  at  the  moment  are 
the  farmers  who  raises  utility  and  com- 
mercial cattle,  or,  in  the  Senator's  State 
of  Minnesota,  dairy  cows.  How  is  it 
proposed  to  help  the  farmer  particularly 
on  dairy  cattle? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  depends  on 
whether  he  wants  to  sell  them  or  ctill 
them. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  He  has  to  sell  them. 
He  culls  them  out.  My  best  judgment  is 
that  there  will  not  be  much  compliance 
with  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  have  been  rather 
surprised  to  leam  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  opposed  to  the  penUng  amend- 
ment, because  only  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
announced  to  the  press  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
doing  what  is  proposed,  provided  it  was 
confined  to  female  hogs. 
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He  does  not  be- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
lieve  in  equal  rights. 

Mr.  LANGER.  He  suggested  to  the 
Iowa  farmers  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiure  be  allowed  to  pay  a  premium  on 
female  hogs,  in  order  to  keep  down  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that 
there  is  no  greater  interest  anywhere  in 
what  is  happening  to  the  hog  producers 
than  there  is  in  the  Midwest,  particularly 
In  Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
CAPEHART]  made  a  very  fruitful  sugges- 
tion a  moment  ago,  insofar  tis  reserving 
my  particular  amendment  to  hogs  was 
concerned,  and  including  it  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, which  covers  both  cattle  and  hogs. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would  work  on  cattle. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment <rf  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
have  pending  at  the  desk  an  amendment 
designated  as  2-24-56-G.  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  myself,  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGs],  as  cosponsors,  which  would  es- 
tablish the  same  program  provided  for 
in  the  more  concise  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  covering  in- 
centive payments  for  early  marketing  or 
lighter  weight  marketing  of  hogs  and 
beef. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  shall  be  adopted,  I  feel  that 
would  take  care  of  the  situation,  and  I 
shall  not  offer  the  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  quite  a  number  of  hog  and  beef 
producers  in  my  own  State  and  else- 
where, and  they  feel  that  the  pending 
amendment,  which,  as  I  have  said,  pro- 
vides for  the  inauguration  of  the  same 
program  provided  for  in  the  amendment 
I  had  prepared,  with  other  Senators  for 
submission,  will  give  some  stability  to 
the  prices  of  pork  and  beef,  and  that, 
in  the  end,  it  will  cost  less,  or  not  any 
more,  than  the  present  purchasing  pro- 
gram that  it  will  eliminate  the  surpluses, 
and  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  keep  supply  and  demand  In  even  bal- 
ance. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  increase 
the  income  received  by  cattle  and  hog 
producers.  Improve  the  quality  of  meat 
products  purchased  by  consumers,  there- 
by increasing  consumption,  and  pre- 
vent wide  fluctuations  in  supply  and 
price  such  as  have  occurred  in  recent 
years.  This  proposal  would  accomplish 
its  purposes  without  restricting  livestock 
production  and  without  imposing  any 
controls  or  regimentation  of  farmers.  It 
would  require  only  a  relatively  small 
Government  expenditure,  with  the  maxi- 
mum expenditure  occurring  in  the  pres- 
ent  marketing  year.     In   the   ensuing 
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jtttn  the  need  for  Ooverament  funds 
would  decrease.  Administration  costs 
would  be  at  a  tniwimiim  %a  established 
agencies  would  be  utilised.  There  would 
be  DO  enforced  compliance  and  no  po- 
licing. 

To  explain  the  operation  of  livestock 
marketing  premiimi  payments.  I  shall 
discuss  their  application  to  hog  inroduc- 
tlon  and  marketing. 

During  the  past  year  hogs  came  to 
market  on  the  average  at  about  240 
pounds.  The  premium  payment  plan 
proposed  woxild  seek  to  attract  hogs  to 
market  at  200  pounds,  which  would  mean 
a  cut  of  40  pounds  of  live  weight  or  24 
pounds  of  dressed  pork  per  animal,  on 
the  average. 

If  every  hog  came  to  market  at  200 
pounds  instead  of  240.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  cut  the  total  pork  production  by 
16  percent.  However,  a  cut  of  that  size 
is  not  necessary. 

The  1955  dressed  pork  production  was 
10.8  billion  pounds,  only  2  percent  above 
the  10-year  average  figure.  Authorities 
have  estimated  that  a  cut  of  some  800 
million  pounds  of  dressed  pork  would 
have  corrected  the  supply  situation  and 
prevented  the  price  break. 

In  1955  we  had  about  74  million  hogs 
come  to  market  from  a  total  pig  crop  of 
91  million.  In  1956  we  will  have  some- 
where between  75  and  77  million  hogs 
come  to  market  from  a  potential  pig 
crop  of  94  million. 

The  hog  numbers  on  farms  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1956  were  about  4>2  million  above 
the  same  date  In  1955.  With  plentiful 
supplies  of  cheap  feed  available,  there 
is  no  question  that  price  trouble  will 
continue  in  the  raising  and  handling  of 
hogs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  In  Its 
outlook  report  predicted  hog  prices  for 
1956  at  Just  slightly  under  1955.  That 
prediction  appears  very  optimistic  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  some 
of  his  advisers  intend  to  leave  hog  pro- 
ducers In  this  situation.  They  say  that 
any  aid  would  encourage  overproduc- 
tion. In  fact,  although  they  seem  finally 
to  be  recognizing  that  cheap  feed  has 
resulted  In  cheap  Uvestock.  they  seem 
to  be  bent  on  policies  which  will  result 
in  still  more  cheap  feed  and  more  cheap 
livestock. 

The  low  prices  hogs  and  cattle  are 
bringing  in  the  markets  today  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  cheap-feed  policies 
of  the  administration. 

These  prices  are  not  due  to  an  un- 
manageable supply  situation  in  the  hog 
industry. 

Compared  with  the  previous  10-year 
period.  1955  hog  numbers  were  up  7  per- 
cent and  total  marketings  were  up  6  per- 
cent. However,  because  the  hogs  were 
marketed  at  lighter  weights  than  in 
previous  years,  the  total  dressed  pork 
production  was  only  about  2  percent 
above  the  10-year  average. 

But  it  does  not  take  a  large  surplus 
of  hogs  or  any  other  farm  product  to 
break  the  market.  We  have  had  trouble 
with  milk  for  several  srears.  with  only  a 
6  percent  surplus,  and  we  had  trouble 
with  eggs  a  year  ago  with  a  4  percent 
overrun. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  show- 
ing hog  cycles  and  price  extremes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Hog  epeUs  and  price  estremet 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  the  hog  cycles  and  and  price 
extremes  over  the  past  10  years.  At  no 
time  has  the  production  been  more  than 
8  percent  above  normal  nor  more  than 
6  percent  below  normal.  Yet  the  prices 
have  swung  in  wide  cycles  below  and 
above  parity,  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
27  percent  above  parity  and  50  percent 
below  parity. 

These  fluctuatior«  are  unnecessary 
and  are  a  detriment  to  both  the  hog  pro- 
ducer and  the  consuming  public. 

If  In  1956  one-third  of  the  75  million 
hogs  can  be  brought  to  market  at  200 
pounds  Instead  of  240  pounds,  the  supply 
of  pork  can  be  cut  back  sufficiently  to 
bring  prices  back  to  a  range  of  90-  to 
100-percent  of  parity. 

The  bill  provides  for  premium  pay- 
ments of  $1  to  $3  per  hundredweight  to 
producers  for  marketing  their  hogs  at 
the  lighter  weight. 

The  incentive  payment  plan  would 
come  into  effect  as  a  preventive  measure 
at  any  time  the  pig  crop  was  greater  than 
the  10-year  average  or  at  any  time  that 
the  farmer's  price  falls  below  90  percent 
of  parity.  If  the  farmer's  price  is  be- 
tween 85  and  90  percent  of  parity,  the 
premium  payments  would  be  $1  per  hun- 
dredweight. If  the  price  were  between 
80  and  85  percent  of  parity  the  premium 
payment  would  be  12.  At  any  time  the 
price  would  be  below  80  percent  of  parity, 
the  premium  payment  would  be  $3  per 
hundredweight. 

These  premiums  payments  would  be 
sufiQciently  large  to  replace  the  farmer's 
net  income  from  raising  hogs  to  a  heavier 
weight,  and  would  therefore  be  large 
enough  to  attract  participation  by 
farmers. 

It  is  a  self-regulating  plan  which 
seeks  to  avoid  surpluses  rather  than  to 
try  to  cure  them  after  they  happen. 

There  are  several  points  about  this 
plan  which  It  is  important  to  emphasize: 

First.  It  would  encourage  the  raising 
and  marketing  of  leaner,  more  desirable 
pork  and  thereby  promote  greater  con- 
sumption of  pork  products.  Pork  con- 
sumption per  capita  in  1955  was  about 
66  pounds.    If  per  capita  consumption 


was  at  the  1952  rate  of  71.6  pounds,  that 
would  mean  a  consumption  gain  of  about 
1  billion  pounds  of  pork,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  nearly  7  million  hogs. 

Second.  This  plan  would  enable  farm- 
ers to  keep  up  the  hog  number  and  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  hog  industry. 
If  demands  were  strong  an  increase  in 
production  could  be  easily  made  simply 
by  putting  a  few  extra  pounds  on  each 
hog.  But  if  the  pork  supply  is  reduced 
by  marketing  brood  sows,  as  has  been 
suggested.  It  would  take  a  year  or  more 
to  reexpand  the  hog  population  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Third.  This  plan  is  a  self-regulating 
program  to  aid  farmers  in  helping  them- 
selves to  keep  supply  In  line  with  de- 
mand. Only  the  producer  who  cooper- 
ated in  making  the  cutback  in  marketing 
weights  would  get  any  Oovernment  pay- 
ment. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  the  Incentive  pay- 
ment plan  would  be  moderate.  In  the 
first  year,  with  the  major  adjustment  to 
be  made,  the  cost  would  run  between  $150 
to  $200  million.  Once  the  cutback  had 
been  made,  the  premium  payment  plan 
would  act  as  a  preventive  and  cost 
would  be  less  than  half  the  first-year 
costs.  In  the  average  year,  the  premium 
payment  plan  would  be  less  costly  than 
surplus  removal  operations. 

It  is  Important  to  point  out  also  what 
the  plan  does  not  do:  It  avoids  pegging 
of  the  market  prices;  it  avoids  reducing 
the  national  hog  plant  by  such  methods 
as  marketing  brood  sows;  it  avoids  Oov- 
ernment processing,  packing,  or  storing 
of  pork  products;  it  imposes  no  quota 
controls  or  regimentation  upon  the  indi- 
vidual hog  producer. 

Of  course,  this  hog  marketing  premium 
payment  plan  must  be  contemplated  as 
a  part  of  a  balanced  farm  program  with 
90-percent  supports  at  least  on  the  com. 
proportionate  supports  on  the  feed 
grams,  and  improved  supports  on  such 
alternative  commodities  as  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

As  a  part  of  a  balanced  program,  the 
hog  plan  will  not  create  an  incentive  to 
a  great  Increase  in  the  pig  crop. 

The  limit  of  $1,200  on  the  amount  of 
payment  for  which  any  one  farmer  may 
qualify  will  also  tend  to  discourage  an 
overall  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs. 

Further,  the  gain  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption which  we  can  expect  from  a 
leaner  pork  product  on  the  market  will 
create  a  new  demand. 

Eventually,  growers  may  be  raising 
more  hogs  but  it  will  be  because  of  the 
new  markets  for  better  pork,  not  because 
of  the  incentive  program. 

This  hog  marketing  premium  pasrment 
plan  should  be  put  into  effect  at  once, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  price 
situation  which  is  sure  to  prevail  con- 
sidering the  hog  numbers  and  the  avail- 
able feed  supplies. 

Between  March  15  and  August,  about 
25  million  hogs  will  be  coming  to  market. 
If  this  program  could  be  put  into  effect 
on  March  15  and  If  it  is  successful  in 
bringing  hogs  to  market  at  not  more 
than  200  pounds,  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment in  pork  supplies  could  be  accom- 
plished even  before  the  fall  run  begins. 
And  thereafter,  the  premium  payment 
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plan  would  be  ready  on  a  stand-by  basis 
at  any  time  that  supplies  threatened  to 
get  unduly  large. 

While  the  payment  plan  is  brought 
into  effect  at  any  time  when  prices  drop 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  it  is  estimated 
that  once  the  adjustment  is  made,  the 
market  price  plus  the  premium  payment 
will  give  the  farmer  an  average  return  in 
the  neighborhood  of  full  parity. 

At  the  minimum,  the  operation  of  this 
plan  in  1956  would  result  in  a  gain  of  at 
least  $4  per  hundredweight  over  the 
average  that  would  prevail  for  the  year 
in  the  open  market. 

Table  2  shows  the  probable  program 
results  In  the  10  leading  hog  States  if 
this  plan  can  be  put  into  operation  at  a 
very  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  2 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  is  based  upon  the  probable  mar- 
ketings from  the  several  States.  Assum- 
ing, as  predicted  in  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Agriculture  Outlook  re- 
port, that  hogs  would  average  about  $15 
per  hundred  in  the  open  market  for  1946. 
farmers  would  have  an  income  slightly 
lower  than  in  1955  from  the  hog  market- 
ings. However,  under  the  hog  market- 
ing premium  payment  plan,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  if  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
hogs  were  attracted  to  market  at  200 
pounds  instead  of  240  pounds,  we  would 
have  a  sufficient  cutback  in  pork  volume 
to  bring  market  prices  at  least  up  to  $10 
or  90  percent  of  parity. 

In  the  table,  colimnn  2  shows  the  net 
gain  to  farmers  in  each  State  by  having 
$19  average  prices  instead  of  $15  average 
prices.  Column  3  shows  the  amount  of 
premium  payments  going  to  each  State 
assuming  that  such  payments  will  be 
made  upon  about  one-third  of  the  hogs 
marketed. 

Column  4  shows  the  total  gains  to 
farmers  in  the  States  through  operation 
of  the  hog  marketing  premium  payment 
plan  in  1946  if  it  can  be  put  into  operation 
at  once. 

The  application  of  this  program  to  beef 
cattle  marketing  would  operate  in  ex- 
actly the  same  maimer  and  with  the  same 
economic  effects  and  results.  National 
beef  production  has  increased  from  9.4 
million  pounds  in  1949  to  13.6  million 
pounds   in    1955.     The  Department  of 


Agricxilture  forecasts  1956  production  at 
13.6  million  pounds.  Cattle  prices  have 
steadily  fallen. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  simplicity  of 
operation  of  this  program.  Purchasers 
of  hogs  and  cattle  for  slaughter  would 
supply  the  producer  a  ticket  showing  the 
number  of  head,  weight  class,  and  total 
weight.  Farmers  would  file  for  their 
premium  payments  simply  by  submitting 
their  sales  tickets  to  the  county  ASC 
committees.  Payment  would  be  prompt- 
ly completed.  Inquiries  made  to  mar- 
keting agencies  and  packer  buyers  in- 
dicate that  they  would  be  most  cooper- 
ative in  handling  the  sales  to  enable  pro- 
ducers to  qualify  for  the  premium  pay- 
ments. 

While  the  application  of  this  simple 
and  effective  program  will  go  far  toward 
relieving  the  inequities  suffered  by  cattle 
and  hog  producers,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  maximum  benefits  will  be  re- 
alized only  within  the  framework  of  an 
adequate  overall  farm  program.  The 
key  to  stablbty  in  the  hog  and  cattle  in- 
dustries is  to  establish  com  at  90  to  100 
percent  of  old  parity,  keep  the  feed  grains 
in  proper  relationship,  retain  the  corn 
acreage  allotments,  and  give  the  com 
grower  who  complies  an  opportunity  to 
put  his  diverted  acres  into  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  at  a  rental  rate  that  will 
fully  replace  his  potential  net  income 
from  the  diverted  acres. 

If  we  will  take  these  measures  to  bal- 
ance the  feed  supplies,  then  the  beef  and 
pork  supplies  can  very  easily  be  regu- 
lated at  very  nominal  cost  imder  the 
amendment  now  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  offer 
the  amendment,  which  will  accomplish 
the  same  thing.  The  amendment  sets 
forth  in  more  detail  how  it  is  to  be  ap- 
proached, and  also  sets  out  in  more  de- 
tail the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. But  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  adopted,  I 
shall  not  offer  the  amendment  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  HennincsI,  and  myself. 

Mr.   President,   I  yield   back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.    President,    a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 


Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  time  re- 
mains available  to  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  of  the  amendment  have  25 
minutes  remaining.  The  opponents  of 
the  amendment  have  a  full  hour. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  under  control. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
3rleld  10  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  vastly  Important  one 
when  it  Is  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  TMr.  Kerr},  to  which  it  is 
attached.    This  amendment  applies  to 


more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  agri- 
cultural dollar  value  of  the  Nation. 
The  amendment  proposes  to  enlarge  at 
one  fell  swoop,  by  more  than  half,  all 
the  price-support  programs  we  have 
ever  had. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  may  be  properly 
considered,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
realize  what  the  Kerr  amendment  pro- 
vides. The  Kerr  amendment  provides  a 
mandatory  price- support  program  on 
hogs  and  beef  cattle,  through  loans,  pur- 
chases, or  other  operations,  at  either  of 
two  levels :  either  75  percent  of  parity  or 
the  current  parity  price  for  com,  which- 
ever is  higher. 

In  this  year  that  would  mean  an  81 
percent  of  parity  program  for  both  cat- 
tle and  hogs,  which  would  mean  a  price- 
support  program  larger  in  size  than  any- 
thing of  the  sort  we  have  ever  before  had 
for  any  one  commodity,  and  much  larger 
in  size  than  anything  suggested  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  without  ex- 
ception, every  livestock  association  about 
which  I  know  anything — there  may  be 
some  from  which  I  have  not  heard;  but 
certainly  I  have  heard  from  the  greatest 
ones  in  the  country,  including  the  na- 
tional associations  and  the  associations 
in  the  States  where  I  personally  went 
for  hearings,  and  the  associations  in 
my  own  State  and  in  the  other  South- 
em  States — ^has  gone  on  record  as  not 
being  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  a  price- 
support  program,  and  as  being  very 
strongly  against  it. 

I  have  already  stated  for  the  record 
that  a  committee  of  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers of  Florida  have  made  a  request 
that  we  not  allow  them  to  become  in- 
volved in  any  such  program;  and  they 
also  say  that  generally  they  are  in  accord 
with  the  present  farm  bill.  The  only 
change  they  request  is  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Wyoming — one  of  whom  I  see  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time— which  will  make 
it  very  certain  and  very  sure — although 
I  think  it  is  already  so  provided — that 
the  acreage  In  the  soil  bank  shall  not  be 
grazed  during  the  operation  of  the  soil 
bank. 

Mr.  President,  the  scheme  now  pro- 
posed Is  entirely  contrary  to  the  program 
included  in  the  original  Kerr  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  that  Is  the  case,  and  that  the  groups 
to  which  I  have  referred  are  asking  the 
Congress  not  to  include  them  within  the 
terms  of  such  a  price-support  program, 
before  I  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Kerr]. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  which  now  Is 
submitted  to  the  Kerr  amendment,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]— and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time— has  care- 
fully thought  through  what  he  has  pro- 
posed to  encourage  the  marketing  of  cat- 
tle and  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal 
weights,  as  an  addition  to  a  mandatory 
price-support  program   for  cattle   and 
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boct.  Tb»  Bentkiot  from  Minneaoto  of- 
fered the  Mnendment.  or  one  like  it.  in 
the  eemmlttee;  and  be  hM  done  that 
on  eerend  oecMlone.  He  did  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  absence  of  a  price-sup- 
port procraxn  coverlnK  all  cattle  and 
hofs,  and  in  the  hope  that  by  encourag- 
bftg  ttie  marketing  of  the  animals  before 
the  time  when  they  otherwise  would  be 
marketed,  that  would  take  away  from  the 
total  amount  of  meat  being  produced — 
both  cattle  and  hogs— «o  as  to  bring,  as  a 
result  of  that  operation,  a  better  end 
result  than  the  one  now  being  accom- 
plished by  the  purchase  programs  which 
have  been  invoked.  At  that  time  he  did 
not  submit  his  amendment  in  connec- 
tion with,  as  a  part  of.  or  as  a  supplement 
to,  a  general  price-support  program  for 
cattle  and  hogs.  That  is  the  point 
where  the  suggestion  he  now  makes,  or 
the  amendment  he  now  offers,  becomes 
exceedingly  inappropriate  and  a  com- 
pletely different  thing  from  the  thing 
which  was  suggested  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  thought  through  the  fact 
that  the  Kerr  amendment  which  he  now 
asks  to  have  changed  by  the  addition  of 
his  amendment — not  to  have  his  amend- 
ment substituted  for  it.  but  to  have  his 
amendment  added  to  the  Kerr  amend- 
ment— already  calls  for  a  mandatory 
price-support  program  at  81  percent  of 
parity,  under  present  com  prices;  and 
now  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  sug- 
gesting this  purchase  program  at  lighter 
than  normal  weights,  in  an  effort  to  offer 
incentives  to  producers  to  market  their 
cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  weights  than 
otherwise  they  would. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  that  mean? 
It  means  that,  as  applied  to  the  Kerr 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Is  suggesting  that  a  change  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  allow  the  producer  to  get 
more  than  81  percent  of  parity,  and  to 
get  more  when  his  animal  is  light  than 
he  would  get  when  the  animal  Ls  heavy. 
Under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  producer  would  get 
more  than  81  percent,  because  the  81  per- 
cent price-support  program  applies  to 
the  full-grown  animals  and  to  all 
animals  that  may  be  offered  for  sale.  As 
so  applied,  this  particular  remedy,  as 
proposed,  becomes  almost  a  humorous 
thing,  becatise  in  effect  the  Senator 
from  BCnnesota  is  asking  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  buy  the  animals  when 
they  are  light,  and  to  buy  them  at  prices 
which  will  Induce  the  producers  not  to 
let  their  hogs  and  cattle  reach  full  size, 
at  which  time  they  would  be  able  to 
obtain  an  81  percent  price -support  for 
them,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Kerr 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  that  not 
more  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  time;  but  I  wish  to  make  that  point 
perfectly  clear,  namely,  that  as  applied 
to  the  Kerr  amendment — which  is  not 
at  all  designed  to  deal  with  such  a  sit- 
uation— the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  becomes  a  perfectly 
ridiculous  one,  because  it  would  em- 
power the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  for  such  purpose  as  much  as  he 
might  choose  to  use  of  section  32  funds. 
which  normally  the  Secretary  would  use 


for  the  purehaae  of  animals  wh«n  they 
had  attained  their  fuU  weight.  Under 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota the  Secretary  would  use  those 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  animals 
before  they  reached  full  weight,  and  be- 
fore the  time  when  they  could  be  sold 
at  81  percent  of  parity-price  supports. 
Such  a  program  is  so  completely  differ- 
ent from  anything  he  has  ever  previously 
suggested,  and  is  so  completely  different 
from  the  program  which  was  suggested 
to  us  at  nimierous  points  during  our 
hearings — although  at  that  time  it 
was  always  suggested  as  an  accompani- 
ment of  a  nonsupiwrted  economy  in 
the  cattle  and  hog  market — that  I  think 
that  merely  to  call  attention  to  that  fact 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  present 
proposal  is  thoroughly  inapplicable  to 
this  situation. 

Mr.  YOU  NO.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Would  both  programs 
be  mandatory? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  first  would  be 
mandatory,  and  the  second  one  would 
be  discretionary. 

In  other  words,  if  used,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  use  it  despite  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  is  already 
supporting,  at  81  percent  of  parity,  the 
livestock — both  the  beef  and  the  hogs: 
and  he  would  have  to  offer  an  induce- 
ment which  would  Justify  a  producer  of 
young  cattle  and  of  pigs  in  bringing 
them  into  the  market  at  prices  such  as 
to  enable  the  return  on  the  animals  to 
be  greater  than  the  return  on  them 
would  be  if  they  were  sold  after  they 
had  been  allowed  to  reach  maturity  or 
to  reach  their  full  weight.  If  they  do 
go  to  market  at  full  weight,  under  the 
first  part  of  the  Kerr  amendment  they 
will  be  subject  to  mandatory  price  sup- 
port at  81  percent. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
am>wered  my  question.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  both  provisions  were  mandatory. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Kerr  provision  is 
mandatory,  and  the  other  provision  is  a 
simple  authorization,  but  it  becomes  a 
nullity  when  applied  to  such  a  program 
as  this.  It  was  never  designed  for  such 
a  program  as  this.  Instead,  it  was  m- 
tended  to  make  more  perfect  and  effec- 
tive any  purchase  program  with  pub- 
lic funds  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture might  put  to  use. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
I  voted  in  the  committee  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  take  such  action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  merely  ^vished  to 
have  the  Senator  understand  that  if  it 
were  attached  to  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  it  would  be  included  in  a  program 
which  would  become  mandatory,  because 
the  Kerr  amendment,  to  which  it  is 
sought  to  be  attached,  is  a  mandatory 
price-support  structure  which,  this  year, 
would  be  at  81  percent  of  parity,  since 
that  is  the  current  price  support  for 
com. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  is  nodding  his 
head.  I  think  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  seen  clearly  the  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  in  which  he  sup- 


ported In  eommittee  a  di«er«tJonary 
amendment  aa  a  better  method  of  pur- 
chasing surpluses  of  hogs  or  cattle,  and 
the  present  situation,  in  which  it  la 
sought  to  be  attached  to  a  mandatory 
price-support  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  a  telegram  frotn  the 
president  of  the  South  Dakota  Farmers' 
Union,  Mr.  Paul  W.  Opsahl,  of  Aberdeen, 
calling  my  attention  to  Midwest  press 
reports  dealing  with  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Holland!,  which  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Wednesday, 
beginning  on  page  4199.  I  have  not  seen 
the  press  release  which  appeared  in  the 
South  Dakota  newspapers,  and  which  I 
presimie  prompted  this  telegram,  but  I 
gather,  from  the  tenor  of  the  telegram, 
that  the  reading  of  the  news  has  been 
interpreted  in  a  way  which  I  feel  con- 
fident the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  did  not  imply. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
and  in  order  that  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida may  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
clear  exactly  what  he  did  imply.  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  set  the  frame- 
work of  the  Senator's  remarks  which  ap- 
parently gave  rise  to  this  telegram. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  on  page 
4201.  the  Senator  from  Florida  directed 
his  attention  to  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
a  member  of  the  South  Dakota  Legisla- 
ture, vice  president  of  the  South  Dakota 
Farmers  Union.  Mr.  Harold  Oolseth.  of 
Irwin.  South  Dakota,  one  of  our  re- 
spected and  responsible  farmers. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  said: 

I  first  call  attention  to  the  testimony  ot 
Harold  Oolseth.  vice  president  of  the  SoutU 
Dakota  Pannera  Union.  Irwin.  8.  D«k..  wblch 
appears  at  pages  051  and  foUowlng  of  the 
printed  hearings.  ThU  U  part  of  hla  atAte- 
ment: 

"We  urge  the  enactment  into  law  of  Route 
Resolution  13  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
In  this  next  session  of  Congress,  as  a  short- 
range  policy.  But  as  a  long-range  farm 
policy,  we  recommend  a  farm  program  baaed 
on  100  percent  parity  price  supports  foe 
family  farm  or  ranch  production." 

Mr.  Oolaeth  contlnuea  at  great  length  to 
Justify  the  caac  for  100  percent  parity  price 
supports.  Dozens  and  docena  and  dozena  of 
witnesses  throughout  the  whole  area  did  the 
same  thing.  Their  program  was  not  confined 
to  100  percent  price  supports  for  the  bcMlcs, 
but  It  Included  100  percent  price  supports  for 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  commodlUea.  both 
perlahable  and  otherwise. 

Continuing  on  the  following  page,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  gives 
some  additional  unsolicited  publicity  to 
another  constituent  of  mine,  another 
able  and  responsible  man,  Mr.  R.  A.  En- 
glehom,  of  Menno.  S.  Dak.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  says,  quoting  Mr.  Engle- 
hom: 

We  feel  that  American  agriculture  la  an 
important  and  necessary  segment  of  the  total 
American  society  and  Is.  therefore,  entitled 
to  Its  fair  share  of  the  national  wealth,  de- 
manding that  in  such  a  aoclety  all  farm 
operators  are  entitled  to  100  percent  of 
parity. 

Pint  and  foremost  Is  a  Federal  program 
operated   and   supervised   at   the   grassroots 
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level  by  the  fanners  which  has  for  Its  fo«l 
lOO'percent  parity. 

The  first  step  In  sttalnlng  thst  goal,  we 
•sk  for  100  percent  of  parity  support  prices 
on  nonperlshable  farm  producu  and  on  per- 
Uhable  goods,  where  possible. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  then  con- 
tinues to  cite  other  testimony  which  was 
given  before  the  committee  at  various 
times  by  members  of  the  Farmers  Union 
in  North  Dakota  and  elsewhere,  includ- 
ing the  president  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete the  framework  of  the  picture  first. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  merely  would  like 
to  get  this  clear.  Is  there  any  conten- 
tion that  I  have  misquoted  any  witness 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No  such  contention  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  up  to  this  point,  and  he  does  not 
intend  to  make  any  such  contention  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  On  page  4204  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  colloquy 
takes  on  a  slightly  different  significance 
and  a  different  connotation,  however, 
perhaps  because  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
densing a  comparatively  long  speech  into 
a  comparatively  short  article.  However, 
by  Juxtaposition  or  arrangement,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  implifcation  has  crept  out 
into  South  Dakota!  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  In;  one  way  or  another 
attempting  to  identify  or  affiliate  these 
gentlemen  with  the  (iause  of  communism. 

T  believe  this  is  what  gave  rise  to  that 
implication.  On  pajge  4204  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  reported  as  having  said : 

I  have  confidence  jthat  If  we  stand  our 
ground  and  give  agrllcuUure  a  chance  to 
regain  the  essential  cjharacter  of  Independ- 
ence It  has  had.  by  tapering  off  some  of 
these  programs,  and  bj  giving  the  farmers 
a  chance  to  determine  what  the  market 
win  take,  as  we  do  under  the  flexible  program, 
we  shall  see  speedy  lesults  and  speedy  re- 
sumption of  sanity  li^  agricultural  thinking 
throughout  the  Nation. 

We  now  come  io  the  controversial 
point.    The  Senatoij  from  Florida  stated : 

Mr.  President.  ther|s  Is  one  other  thing  I 
shall  Fay.  It  Is  qul{l«  unpleasant  for  me 
to  say  It —  I 

I  might  interpolkte  at  this  point  to 
say  that  it  was  quite  unpleasant  also  for 
these  distinguished  farmer  friends  of 
mine  to  read  this — 

but  I  think  It  ahoild  be  said.  Before  I 
sny  It.  I  wish  to  8ta:e  that  I  do  not  have 
the  ffclntest  Idea  that  either  the  officers  or 
the  members  of  the  National  Parmers  Union 
are  Communists  or  ;  communistic,  or  that 
they  have  the  slightest  idea  that  their  pro- 
-am Is  as  close  to  the  program  announced 
by  the  American  Communist  Party  as  It  Is. 

That  might  com^  under  the  heading 
of  damnint?  with  fjalnt  praise  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Fanners  Union. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  continues: 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  announced  program 
of  the  American  Communist  Party  happens  to 
be  pegged  on  exactly  the  same  provision  as 
that  stated  In  the  National  Farmers  Union 
program,  and  as  testified  to  us  at  numerous 


times  in  our  hearings 


h  and  as  filed  with  us  In 


resolutions,  time  aftek  time,  making  as  their 


first  request  100  percent  of  parity  on  all  agri- 
cultural commodltiss,  whsihar  psrtshaMs  or 
storabla. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  statement  not 
factually  correct  that  time  after  time 
during  the  hearings  in  the  National 
Parmers  Union  area  the  witnesses  predi- 
cated their  first  statement  of  policy — and 
the  resolutions  filed  did  the  same — on  100 
percent  of  parity,  including  both  perish- 
able and  nonperlshable  commodities?  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  correct  that  some 
Members,  speaking  for  the  Farmers 
Union,  some  other  gentlemen  speaking 
for  the  new  National  Farm  Organization, 
and  other  farmers  lielonging  to  no  farm 
organization,  testified  in  favor  of  100 
percent  of  parity.  It  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  that  indicates  any  affinity  or 
association  of  their  thinking  with  what 
the  Communist  Party  has  advocated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  understand. 
Mr.   MUNDT.    I   now  continue   with 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  stated 
in  developing  his  thesis,  be  it  what  it 
may: 

Now  I  shall  quote  from  the  pamphlet  Is- 
sued by  the  national  farm  conunlssion  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  832  Broadway,  New  York,  published 
last  year.  It  gives  the  Communist  program 
for  agriculture.  It  begins  on  page  9.  I  shall 
not  quote  all  of  It;  but  In  Justice  to  the  Sen- 
ators who  now  are  on  the  floor,  I  think  I 
should  read  the  first  plank  In  that  platform 
or  program,  which  Is  identical  with  that  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  I  doubt  If  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  membership  and  officers 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union  know  that 
that  is  the  case. 

"1.  Halt  the  drop  in  farm  prices." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fairly  certain  that 
A  the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not  intend 
to  imply  that  all  farmers  and  all  Senators 
who  would  like  to  halt  the  drop  in  farm 
prices  are  reading  anything  from  the 
Communist  Party  platform  or  following 
any  Communist  precepts. 

Guarantee  full  100-percent  parity  for  all 
farm  products. 

It  may  be  that  on  that  point  there  is 
Identity  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers  Union  and  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  It  is  a  point  of  view  held  by  a 
great  many  farmers  throughout  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Conmiimists  are  constantly  pro- 
claiming the  fact  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  peace.  That  does  not  mean  that  some- 
one else,  like  our  President,  or  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  who  says  he  is  in  favor  of 
peace  is  following  the  Communist  Party 
line.  It  just  so  happens  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  Communist  Party  is  playing 
for  this  program  in  order  to  entice  some 
people  into  their  network.  I  believe  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Farmers  Union 
that  they  have  been  able  to  advance  a 
program  which  has  been  so  meaningful 
to  their  people  that  the  most  diabolical 
force  the  world  has  ever  known  has  tried 
to  use  it  as  an  inducement  to  get  people 
to  Join  it. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  It  eertainlj  doec  not 
follow  that  simply  because  the  Commu- 
nist Party  believes  in  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, that  anyone  else  who  is  subject 
to  that  law  is  influenced  by  Communist 
Party  doctrine. 

I  continue  to  read  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  quoted  from  the  Com- 
munist pamphlet. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Communist 
Party  platform. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     The  platform;  yes. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  quotes: 

"Production  payments  should  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  farmers,  aharet^roppers.  and 
tenants  to  guarantee  at  least  100-percent 
parity  on  all  farm  commodities.  Such  pay- 
ments would  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  farmers  get  in  the  market 
and  the  full  parity  level,  thereby  benefit- 
ing both  consumers  and  growers.  Support 
levels  to  be  announced  well  In  advance  of 
planting. 

"To  encourage  small  and  family-type  farm- 
ing, payments  under  this  program  should 
be  limited  to  $15,000  worth  of  production 
per  year  (equivalent  to  1,000  units  under 
the  Brannan  program  of  price  supports)." 

Then  the  Senator  from  Florida  said : 

That  is  the  second  plank  In  the  Farmers* 
Union  program. 

"Every  farm  #ould  be  eligible  for  this  cov- 
erage, but  large-scale  farms  would  not  take 
the  lion's  share  of  payments,  as  at  present. 

"Under  no  circumstances  should  small  and 
family-sized  farms  be  required  to  reduce 
their  production." 

Then  the  Senator  from  Florida  con- 
tinues: 

Not  only  is  the  Idea  similar,  but  that 
program  Is  completely  Identical  with  the 
key  program  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
The  Recoko  should  very  clearly  show  that 
such  Is  the  case,  because  I  think  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  good  farmers  through- 
out the  country  who  are  supporting  the 
leadership  of  tlie  National  Farmers'  Union 
and  the  program  announced  by  that  organ- 
ization, who  have  not  the  faintest  idea  that 
they  are  treading  as  closely  as  they  are  to  the 
Communist  line. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  such 
additional  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  We  are  trying  to  clarify 
a  situation  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  of  2  good 
farmers  in  South  Dakota  and  1  of  our 
4  great  farm  organizations,  the  National 
Farmers  Union. 

I  point  out.  in  addition  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said,  an- 
other illustration  of  why  it  seems  to  me 
the  references  and  impUcations  and 
associations  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  are  totally  inaccurate  and 
unfortunate. 

As  a  Republican,  it  gives  me  special 
pleasure  to  quote  the  following,  because 
at  this  point  in  the  debate  yesterday  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY]  engaged  in  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida.    He  said: 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  been  In  this 
body  long  enough  to  know  that  about  80 
percent  of  the  progressive  legislation  advo- 
cated by  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
copied  and  aped  by  the  Communist  Party. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  no  Repub- 
lican would   say  that  the  Democratic 
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:  >art3r  Is  a  Communist  party  or  is  led  by 
Communists  or  bas  Commiinirt  leanings 
wcause  of  that  strange  afBnity  betwe«i 
he  two  organizations  which  is  attrib- 
ited  to  them  by  the  Jtmlor  Senator  from 
>klahoma.    I  am  a  little  happy,  as  a 

:  lepublican.  that  the  Communists  have 
lot  aped  or  copied  the  Republican  plat- 
orm.  but  that  does  not  Imply  any  insln- 
lation  against  the  Democrats. 

After  I  read  the  Rxcord  I  felt  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  wanted  no  asper- 
lions  cast  against  these  South  Dakota 
nembers  of  the  Farmers  Union  as  to 
heir  loyalty  and  patriotism.     He  was 

I  ilmi^y  disagreeing  with  their  policies. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Mint  out  that  because  two  organiza- 
ions  at  some  times  and  on  some  issues 
tgree,  it  does  not  mean  that  one  Is  nee- 

I  issarUy  the  thought-parent  of  the  other 

i>r  that  they  are  handmaidens  or  asso- 

I  iiates.  It  is  not  true,  I  am  sure,  so  far 
ks  the  National  Farmers  Union  is  con- 
«med.  and  It  is  not  true  so  far  as  the 

Nationiftl  Democratic  Party  is  concerned, 
t  is  not  true  of  farm  programs.  It  is 
\ot  true  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  It 
8  not  tnie  when  two  different  organiza- 
ions  both  are  adherents  to  the  cause 

<  >f  peace.  It  simply  does  not  mean  that 
hese  chance  associations  necessarily 
mpugn  the  patriotism  or  loyalty  of  those 

i  \o  associated. 

BCr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
he  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
lot  like  to  let  this  opportimity  pass  with- 
>ut  mentioning  the  splendid  leadership 
>f  our  Kansas  Fanners'  Union.  I  am 
)ersonally  acquainted  with  the  leaders 
md  directors.  I  speak  of  such  men  as 
At.  Martin  Byrne,  president,  and  Mr. 
i^ed  Meek,  vice  president  and  a  member 
>f  the  Kansas  Legislature. 

These  men  have  the  leadership  and 

Mtckground  which  we  in  Kansas  have 

<;ome  to  know  and  respect.     They  are 

3od-f earing,  loyal,  and  patriotic  Amer- 

cans. 

I  feel  we  here  must  exercise  much  care 
i  knd  restraint  in  any  accusations  made 
:  or  fear  our  remarks  may  oe  misinter- 

treted  and  thus  do  harm  to  the  reputa- 
[on  of  honorable  and  patriotic  citizens. 
The  Kansas  Farmers'  Union  has  always 
I  )een  interested  in  behalf  of  all  our  farm- 
irs  but  especially  the  small  family-size 
i  armer. 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
!  enator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.     Mr.  President.  I  am 

<  elighted  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
I  tor  from  South  Dakota  luus  brought  up 
t  lis  matter  this  afternoon.  At  the  time 
yrhen  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ilorida  made  his  statement,  he  men- 
t  oned  five  distinguished  North  Dakota 
citizens.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Helgi 
f  ygaard.  who.  for  years  was  president 
of  the  State  Electrical  Cooperative  As- 
s  x:iation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Farm- 
e  rs  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  also  men- 
toned  Olenn  Talbott,  who  has  been 
p  resident  for  over  20  years  of  the  North 
I  akota  Farmers  Union  with  a  member- 
8  Up  of  37.000  and  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  Towner  Coimty  Farm- 
e-s'  Union,  Mr.  Elinor  Q.  Grande,  also 


the  distinguished  president  of  the  Bow- 
man County  Farmers  Union.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris Nelson,  and  the  distini^uished  legis- 
lative director  of  the  Stutsman  County 
Farmers  Union.  Mr.  Rudolph  A.  Rein- 
pold. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  mentioned  the  president  of  the 
Nelson  Coimty  Farmers  Union,  a  distm- 
gulshed  citizen  of  North  Dakota. 

Those  gentlemen  are  five  of  the  most 
outstanding  men  of  our  State  and  not 
one  has  the  slightest  inclination  to  be 
other  than  a  patriotic  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
the  voting  age  Is  18  years.  Some  Sena- 
tor mentioned  the  fact  that  that  was  also 
the  voting  age  in  Russia.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  similar  law  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any 
communistic  afBliation  implied. 

In  the  last  election  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky voted  upon  the  prop>osition  as  to 
whether  youths  of  18  years  of  age  should 
vote.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
State  of  Kentucky  has  adopted  such  a 
law.  Would  the  Senator  from  Florida 
allege  that  the  two  are  communistically 
inclined? 

Mr.  President.  I.  myself,  time  and  time 
again  upon  this  floor  have  stated  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  100  percent  of  parity.  I 
am  proud  of  that  fact.  I  have  made  that 
statement  publicly,  and  thousands  of 
persons  in  North  Dakota  t)elieve  the 
same  thing. 

I  exposed  Harry  Dexter  White  upon 
this  floor,  and  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  communism.  Certainly.  I  can- 
not be  charged  with  being  sympathetic 
any  more  than  any  one  of  the  37.000 
farmers  in  North  Dakota  can  be  chare;ed 
with  being  sympathetic  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

Having  been  associated  with  these  men 
for  many  years.  I  can  express  my  opinion 
as  to  their  loyalty,  their  integrity,  and 
honesty  and  the  fact  that  they  are  patri- 
otic American  citizens,  and  that  they 
have  done  a  great  job  for  the  fanners 
all  over  this  Nation  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people.  They  have  for  years, 
fought  a  good  fight  for  clean  govern- 
ment, for  the  small-type  family  home, 
and  for  enough  income  so  that  the  small 
farmers  might  live  decently.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  salute  Jim  Patton.  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  Lsmn 
Talbot,  vice  president,  for  forthright 
Americanism.  They  are  great  men.  I 
only  wish  we  had  a  million  more  like 
them  fighting  for  the  interests  of  the 
common  man. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  jrield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
brought  this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  on  the 
floor  night  before  last  when  the  matter 
flrst  came  up,  but  I  read  it  in  the  Record 
yesterday.  While  no  farm  officials  in 
Montana  were  mentioned,  other  farm 
officials  in  nearby  States  were. 

I  wish  the  Senate  to  know  that  I  think 
the  Fanners  Union  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  in  the  Dakotas.  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Montana,  have  a  deep 
interest  in  the  small  family -type  farms. 


They  are  trying  to  do  things  for  the  good 
of  people  who  belong  to  their  particular 
organization.  Each  year  from  the  State 
of  Montana  alone  3  or  4  busloads  of 
them  come  to  find  out  how  this  Govern- 
ment la  working.  They  visit  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  they  ask  ques- 
tions, and  they  visit  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen  on  the  Hill.  I  respect 
them  as  being  good,  upright,  decent 
Americans,  and  I  certainly  am  not  in 
accord  with  any  kmd  of  implication 
which  would  try  to  tie  the  Farmers 
Union  to  the  Communist  Party. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Communist 
Party's  platform.  I  would  not  know 
where  to  look  for  it.  But  I  have  seen 
the  Farmers  Union  platform.  I  know 
of  their  interest  ia  good,  sound  farm 
legislation.  I  think  they  should  be  com- 
mended. I  think  they  are  doing  a  good 
Job,  and  I  hope  they  keep  on  doing  the 
same  kind  of  Job  in  the  future  that  they 
have  during  the  years  gone  by.  While  I 
do  not  always  agree  with  them.  I  respect 
their  views  and  I  am  sure  they  respect 
mine. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  this  discussion  will 
be  helpful  by  clearing  the  atmosphere. 
I  certainly  appreciate  the  fact  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  point  out  that  similarity  of  goals 
is  hardly  proof  of  an  association  of 
ideas.  It  is  said  that  even  the  devil  can 
quote  Scripture  for  his  purposes. 

I  know  many  persons  who  are  iden- 
tified with  the  farmers'  movement. 
When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  I 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
At  that  particular  time  there  was  some 
publicity  given  to  the  suggestion  that 
a  leader  of  the  Farmers  Union  had  been 
identified  in  membership  with  a  Com- 
munist-front organization.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  I  asked  the  staff  at 
that  time  to  dig  into  the  matter  and  find 
out  if  there  was  any  basis  for  the  sug- 
gestion. The  only  thing  that  could  be 
found  was  that  at  one  time  there  was 
a  person  in  northeast  Ohio  who  had  been 
affiliated  at  some  time  with  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization.  Other  than 
that,  nothing  could  be  found  in  the  files 
or  the  records  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  to  support 
the  suggestion  that  the  Farmers  Union 
was  in  any  sense  led  by  persons  who 
were  members  of  or  m  any  way  iden- 
tified with  a  Communist-front  organ- 
ization. I  recall  making  a  statement  to 
that  effect. 

When  It  comes  to  personalities,  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
known  personally  the  officers  of  the 
South  Dakota  Farmers  Union  over  a 
great  many  years,  and  I  have  never  felt 
that  they  were  in  any  sense  Commu- 
nist tainted :  in  fact.  I  recall  that  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  someone  pointed  out 
that  the  majority  of  the  directors  of 
the  Farmers  Union  were  registered  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party. 

I  might  further  sUte  that  the  South 
Dakota  Ctate  secretary  of  agriculture. 
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Hon.  Charles  Bruett.  who  has  been  in 
Washington  within  the  past  week,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Farmers  Union  of 
South  Dakota.  Yet  he  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  secretaries  of  agriculture 
South  Dakota  has  eveir  had.  He  under- 
stands the  farmers'  problems.  He  cer- 
tainly has  a  deep  understanding  of  hu- 
man values  in  establishing  a  farm  pro- 
gram which  will  encourage  the  family- 
sized  farmer,  and  help  to  make  a  sound 
place  for  young  people  in  agriculture.  I 
am  certain  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  meant  no  personal  re- 
flection upon  any  of  those  fine  people  in 
South  Dakota.  North  Dakota,  or  the 
other  States,  who  happen  to  be  members 
of  the  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY. !  Mr.  President,  I 
personally  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McndtI  for 
bringing  up  this  matter  today.  As  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  knows,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Paul 
Opahl,  of  the  South  Dakota  Farmers 
Union,  as  an  intimate,  personal  friend. 
He  has  been  a  friend  of  my  famUy  for 
many  years.  Men  like  Paul  Opahl  and 
Emll  Loriics  in  South  Dakota  are  among 
the  finest  citizens  ever  to  have  graced 
this  land.  The  South  Dakota  Farmers 
Union  has  been  a  bulwark  of  strength 
for  all  that  is  good  tor  that  wonderful 
State. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Farmers 
Union  of  North  Dakota.  I  know  Glenn 
Talbott  very  well,  and  I  know  the  work 
of  the  Farmers  Union  In  North  Dakota. 
Of  all  the  organizations  in  that  State 
which  have  done  so  much  for  the  people, 
none  can  exceed  what  the  Farmers  Union 
has  done  in  North  Dakota.  It  has  an- 
swered the  call  of  this  country  in  peace 
and  in  war.  Just  asi  it  has  in  South 
Dakota.  ' 

Speaking  of  my  oWn  State  of  Minne- 
sota, while  the  Senator  from  Florida  did 
not  refer  directly  to  it.  the  Minnesota 
Farmers  Union  Is  under  the  guidance 
and  presidency  of  a  truly  magnificent, 
wonderful,  moral,  dedicated,  patriotic 
man — Ed  Christianson. 

Mr.  Christianson  has  done  much  to 
bring  the  message  of  sound  farm  pro- 
grams and  of  wholesome  American  de- 
mocracy to  the  farm  families.  He  is 
respected  by  everyone  in  our  State  for 
his  work.  He  is  respcicted  by  the  leaders 
of  other  farm  organiiatlons. 

I  know  the  o£B|cers — everyone  of 
them — of  the  Minnesj^ta  Farmers  Union. 
If  there  can  be  found  better  persons,  I 
wish  someone  would  )?roduee  them. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
pointed  out  that  soqaetimes  there  is  a 
seeming  identity  of  program  between,  let 
us  say,  an  organizat|lon  which  is  thor- 
oughly American  and  thoroughly  patri- 
otic and  the  Communist  Party.  The 
Communist  Party  is  always  trying  to 
latch  onto  somethingiin  terms  of  a  popu- 
lar issue,  in  order  to^  try  to  exploit  that 
issue,  to  gain  headway  with  it.  and  to 
gain  adherents. 

I  think  one  of  the  finest  tributes  to  the 
Farmers  Union  Is  the  fact  that  it  has 


kept  its  ranks  clean 


Its  leadership  clean,  alert,  and  dedicated, 


that  it  has  kept 


and  has  never  permitted  in  the  Dakotas 
or  Minnesota,  or  wherever  else  I  can 
think  of,  the  Commimist  Party  ever  to 
gain  a  foothold.  Not  a  Communist  can 
be  found  in  the  Dakotas.  If  they  are 
found  there  they  are  such  neurotic  char- 
acters that  everybody  aroimd  knows 
there  is  something  wrong  with  them. 
The  same  Is  true  in  Minnesota. 

I  think  the  Farmers  Union  has  done 
as  much  good  for  American  agriculture 
as  any  other  organization  I  know  of.  if 
not  more.    I  pay  tribute  to  them. 

The  fact  that  the  Farmers  Union 
stands  for  100  percent  of  parity  is  not 
imusual.  I  heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stand  for  that.  The  fact 
that  the  Farmers  Union  stands  for  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  for  perishable 
commodities  as  for  cereal  grains  is  not 
imusual.  I  heard  the  President  stand  for 
that  in  Kasson,  Minn.  No  one  can  ever 
tell  me  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  not  the  most  loyal  man  who  ever  occu- 
pied his  office.  I  admired  him  for  his 
statement.  I  only  wish  now  that  he 
would  follow  the  Farmers  Union  pro- 
gram and  put  it  into  effect.  If  he  will  do 
that,  we  will  have  the  blossoms  of  pros- 
perity and  the  good  life  all  over  the  great 
rural  areas  of  America. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUfNDT.  I  yield,  but  I  hope  the 
speeches  will  get  shorter  instead  of 
longer,  because  I  am  getting  a  lot  of 
frowns  from  my  colleagues  who  are  anx- 
ious to  return  to  the  debate  on  the  bilL 
I  share  their  desire  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  leaders  of  the 
Farmers  Union  in  North  Dakota  have 
opposed  me  in  almost  every  election  since 
1932.  Right  now,  two  of  their  attor- 
neys, Chris  Nathan  and  Quintin  Burdick, 
are  associated  with  one  of  the  most  un- 
truthful, scurrilous  attacks  that  has 
ever  been  made  upon  me  in  my  political 
c&rc6r. 

I  know  the  Farmers  Union  leaders 
very  well,  and  none  of  them  are  asso- 
ciated with  any  Communist  programs. 
All  of  them,  even  though  some  of  them 
may  be  my  poUtical  enemies,  are  good 
Americans. 

I  have  lived  among  members  of  the 
Farmers  Union  all  my  life.  I  was  the 
president  of  a  Farmers  Union  local  at 
one  time.  I  know  of  no  member  of  that 
association  who  has  at  any  time  been 
even  remotely  sympathetic  to  any  Com- 
munist movement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Supplementing  what 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, has  said.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Farmers 
Union,  who  hold  positions  of  high  re- 
sponsibility, that  the  national  associa- 
tion has  revoked  the  charter  of  the 
Farmers  Union  in  Iowa  on  the  basis 
that  the  Iowa  group  was  too  radical  and 
too  socialistic  to  continue  its  member- 
ship. I  think  it  is  clear  that,  as  an  or- 
ganization, the  National  Farmers  Union 
has  no  affinity  or  association  with  com- 
munism. 

I  point  out.  in  relationship  to  what 
my  good  friend  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YonNQl  said,  that  I  have  had  somewhat 
the  same  experience  he  has  had  with  the 
Farmers  Union  politically.  I  have  run 
against  most  of  the  offlcials  in  the  Sputh 


Dakota  Farmers  Union  at  different 
times.  They  have  been  (m  the  ottier  side 
of  the  political  argument.  They  have 
run  as  Democrats.  We  have  had  good, 
clean  campaigns.  No  questions  involv- 
ing loyalty  or  patriotism  were  ever 
raised. 

For  some  reason  or  other.  Mr.  James 
Patton.  national  chairman  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  usually  alines  himself 
with  some  Democratic  organization  and 
urges  the  farmers  to  vote  Democratic,  in 
our  presidential  elections. 

Incidentally,  I  think  that  Is  a  pretty 
good  indication  that  there  is  nothing 
communistic  about  the  farmers  who  are 
the  rank-and-file  members  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union.    One  of  the  ways  in  which  UT} 
identify  a  Communist  cause  is  its  affinity  1 
for  complete  leadership,  always  wanting  \ 
to  turn  over  to  somebody  on  top  the 
right    to    run    the    organization.    The/^ 
farmers  do  not  do   that.    Despite  the 
urging  by  Mr.  Patton,  when  he  gets  away 
from  farm  legislation  and  goes  into  poU- 
tics,  the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  keep 
on  voting  Republican  and  show  their 
independence    and    dislike    of    outside 
influence. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  did  not 
know  that  such  remarks  as  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  had  been  made  on 
the  floor.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  immediately  challenged  them,  be- 
cause I  have  many,  many  acquaintances 
in  Minnesota  who  are  members  of  the 
Farmers  Union.  They  are  among  the 
most  loyal  citizens  we  have  in  Minnesota. 

I  know  the  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Farmers  Union,  Edwin  Christianson.  I 
have  not  had  the  privilege  of  being 
acquainted  with  any  finer  citizen  than  he. 

I  have  known  members  of  the  Fanners 
Union  in  South  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota. 

I  think  it  unfortunate  to  involve  an 
organization  in  such  a  way  simply  be- 
cause its  members  may  differ  with  my 
views  on  some  legislative  question.  I 
believe  we  have  ample  room  to  argue  and 
criticize  and  find  fault  legitimately  with- 
out trying  to  imply  that  an  organization 
comprised  of  members  of  family-farm 
units  are  communistically  inclined.  In 
my  State  there  are  many  small  family 
farm  operators  who  are  farming  on  40- 
or  100-acre  units.  They  constitute  fam- 
ily farm  operations  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Yet  they  are  as  loyal  to  their 
country  as  any  Senator  who  stands  upon 
this  floor. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  shall  not  take 
very  much  time;  I  simply  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Farm- 
ers Union  In  my  State.  I  was  bom  in 
my  State.  Mrs.  Neuberger's  family  are 
family-size  farmers,  who  themselves  are 
members  of  the  Grange,  but  who  have 
many  friends  in  the  Farmers  Union. 

The  pe<q>le  whom  I  know  in  the  Farm- 
ers Union  are  mainly  fsunily-sized.  dirt 
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farmers.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dreasliic  their  meetings.  This  week, 
shorUy  after  the  attack  was  made  upon 
the  Farmers  Union  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  had  breakfast  in  the  Senate 
restaurant  with  my  senior  colleage  and 
11  members  of  the  Farmers  Union  from 
my  State,  and  their  wives.  It  so  happens 
that  they  are  persons  who  are  almost 
totiJly  outside  any  farm-benefit  pro- 
gram. They  are  small  fanners,  who  re- 
ceive hardly  any  govemmertal  assist- 
ance. They  are  persons  who  have  been 
beyond  the  scope  of  any  farm  program, 
either  those  proposed  by  my  party  or 
those  advanced  by  the  other  party. 
This,  I  think,  is  hardly  fair,  in  view  of 
the  very  extensive  benefits  which  have 
gone  to  other  farmers.  Yet  the  members 
of  the  Farmers  Union  of  Oregon  have 
made  no  complaints.  They  are  in- 
terested only  in  farm  programs  which 
are  fair,  and  which  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  sound  agricultural  economy. 

I  think  It  was  significant,  in  view  of 
the  criticism  made  of  the  Farmers  Union 
that  several  of  those  families  had  with 
them  their  young  sons  in  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States  Army,  sons  who 
had  eome  from  nearby  military  camF>s 
to  be  with  their  parents  while  they  were 
In  Washington. 

The  Farmers  Union  of  my  State  is  an 
outstanding  organization.  There  has 
never  been  the  slightest  taint  attached 
to  this  organization  or  any  criticism 
made  of  It  in  my  State,  so  far  as  any  dis- 
loyi^ty  or  lack  of  patriotism  is  concerned. 
That  Is  furthest  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  public  of  Oregon.  The  president  of 
the  Farmers  Union  of  Oregon  Is  Mr.  Har- 
ley  Idbby,  of  JefTerson,  Oreg..  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  an  outstanding 
farmer. 

I  think  It  is  particularly  significant 
that  on  the  day  this  criticism  was  made 
of  the  Farmers  Union  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  able  editor  of  the  Oregon  Farm- 
ers Union  newspaper,  Mr.  Arthur  Bone, 
of  Salem.  Oreg.,  in  which  he  adjured 
me  to  Uxlk  with  favor  upon  President 
Eisenhower's  foreign  policies. 

If  there  Is  any  disloyalty  connected 
with  that,  I  believe  It  is  very  strange. 
The  Farmers  Union  Is  an  essentially 
American  organization. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  brought  up  the 
matter,  and  has  given  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  an  opportunity  to 
Attest  to  the  patriotism,  the  good  sense, 
the  civic  Interest,  the  fair  play,  and  the 
outstanding  role  as  citizens  and  as  farm- 
ers played  by  the  members  of  the  Farm- 
ers XTnlon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  jrield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  yield  to  both 
ny  colleagues  on  this  point,  but  I  think 

should  yield  first  to  a  representative 
>f  the  prairies  of  Oklahoma  before  I 
rleld  to  a  representative  of  the  sidewalks 
)f  New  York. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
<  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
or  having  said  what  he  has  said  about 
he  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
)ersonally  think  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
1  itor  from  Florida  were  not  only  uncalled 
or.  but  were  very  unfortunate.     The 


Farmers  Union  has  more  than  50,000 
members  in  Oklahoma.  I  myself  am  a 
member  of  that  organization,  and  have 
been  for  15  years.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
favor  100  percent  of  parity  and  a  farm 
program  that  protects  the  stability  of 
the  family-sized  farm. 

I  notice  that  in  one  of  the  advertise- 
ments which  the  Republican  National 
Committee  is  now  paying  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  run,  as  the  first  element  of  the 
so-called  Eisenhower  farm  program, 
their  appears  the  following  language: 

Protect  famUy-typ*  farms  by  limiting  the 
size  of  price-support  loans  made  to  large  cor- 
porate-type farms. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  among 
other  things,  in  his  remarks,  said  this  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONXYl  as  appears  on  page  4205  of  the 
RscoRO  of  March  7 : 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  say  that  this  pro- 
gram, whether  It  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Communists  or  not.  Is  not  socialism.  If  he 
wishes  to  say  that  It  Is  good  sound  Ameri- 
canism, all  I  can  say.  with  much  respect.  Is 
that  I  differ  completely  with  them. 

I  know  of  no  man  on  this  floor  who  is 
a  better  American  citizen  than  is  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hollakd  I ,  but 
I  want  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  bit  better 
American  than  the  average  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  Farmers  Union.  The 
members  of  that  union  yield  to  no  man 
anywhere  in  their  devotion  to  their 
country  and  Its  institutions  and  their 
loyalty  and  their  patriotism.  They  have 
great  leadership  not  only  in  Oklahoma, 
but  they  have  great  leadership  national- 
ly. 

I  think  Jim  Patton  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing authorities  on  agriculture  in 
America.  Certainly  there  are  those  who 
disagree  with  him.  but  I  know  of  no  man 
who  has  ever  before  accused  him  of  rep- 
resenting a  status  or  being  in  a  status 
that  is  not  good  Americanism.  I  think 
the  statement  was  unfortunate. 

I  am  glad  to  add  my  words  to  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  said  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Farmers  Union  for 
their  patriotism  and  devotion  to  basic 
American  ideals,  and  to  that  great 
American  institution,  the  family-sized 
farm. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  although  I  realize  the  Farm- 
ers Union  is  probably  more  active  in 
some  of  the  Midwestern  States  than 
it  is  in  New  York,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  closely  with  many  of 
its  representatives.  I  have  gained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  their  loyalty,  their  vision, 
their  soundness,  and  their  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  country. 

They  have  fought  for  the  interests  of 
the  farmer,  but  they  have  also  realized 
that  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
the  interest  of  the  working  consumer 
are  identical.  They  are  indivisible. 
What  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  the 
other ;  and  if  one  suffers,  they  all  suffer. 
If  one  is  prosperous,  then  it  is  a  pretty 
good  bet  that  all  will  prosper. 

For  2  years  before  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  served,  by  appointment  of  the 
President,  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Economic  Coop)eration 
Administration,    under   Paul   Hoffman. 


One  of  the  other  members  of  the  board 
was  the  president  of  the  Farmers  Union. 
Jim  Patton.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
a  more  valuable  man  on  the  council 
than  he.  Throughout  his  service  he 
demonstrated  in  every  way  his  loyalty, 
patriotism,  and  a  desire  to  be  helpful 
to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to 
the  people  of  the  free  world.  He  was 
a  tower  of  strength,  and  I  gained  a 
great  admiration  for  him. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  feelings  in  the 
matter.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  more  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  from  my  time  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  asked  that 
he  be  allowed  to  reserve  10  minutes  of 
his  time,  and  that  is  all  the  time  remain^ 
ing  on  that  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  time 
remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  reserve  some  time,  and  if  the  Sena> 
tor  from  Florida  may  wish  to  say  a  few 
words. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sure  the  distinguished  chairman  will 
allow  me  time  on  the  bill  to  make  a  brief 
rtply  to  the  kind  words  of  our  friends. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yielded  me  5  minutes,  and  I 
am  yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
so  he  may  a<'k  me  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  BIr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  approaching  the 
testimonial  bench.  I  wish  only  to  say  that 
In  the  past  few  years  I  fancy  that  as 
many  as  3C0  or  400  members  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  have  called  on  me.  in  small 
and  in  large  delegations.  I  respect  them 
highly.  I  have  sometimes  differed  with 
them  very  sharply,  but  they  have  always 
been  very  respectful,  well-demeaned, 
and.  in  my  Judgment,  they  are  good 
citizens,  who,  like  myself,  are  earnestly 
searching  for  some  durable  and  sound 
solution  for  the  farm  problem.  So  I  re- 
gard them  as  good,  topflight,  loyal, 
patriotic  citizens. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
would  be  asked  to  yield  to  so  many  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  not  delay 
the  Senate.  I  know  the  president  of  the 
Farmers  Union  in  Arkansas,  I  know  the 
principal  representatives,  and  I  have  for 
years.  I  regard  them  as  fine  citizens, 
who  are  making  contributions  to  our  ef- 
forts to  find  a  solution  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  are  not  % 
great  many  members  of  the  Farmers  Un- 
ion in  my  State,  but  the  members  of  the 
organization  in  my  State  are  among  its 
most  progressive  farmers.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knoi^-ing  Mr.  Patton  and 
other  officers  of  the  Farmers  Union. 

I  happen  to  know  that  on  1  or  2  oc- 
casions when  some  members  or  groups 
showed  extreme  leanings,  or  were  sus- 
pected of  Communist  leanings,  the  na- 
tional organization  either  withdrew  the 
charter  or  got  those  persons  out  of  its 
organization.  So  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine 
farm  organization. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say,  in  conclusion,  as  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  that  I  took  the 
floor  simply  to  correct  what  I  considered 
to  be  a  false  impression  gathered  by  the 
people  back  home  from  what  they  read 
in  the  newspapers  about  what  was  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  did  not 
construe  those  remarks  to  be  an  attack 
upon  the  patriotism  olf  the  people  of  my 
State  or  upon  the  farm  organizations. 
But  one  who  gives  a  speech  cannot  al- 
ways control  the  kind  of  publicity  which 
flows  from  the  fact  that  two  arguments 
are  placed  in  Juxtaposition. 

I  wish  the  record  to  be  clear,  and  I 
wish  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, to  know  that  at  no  time  did  I  feel 
that  he  was  casting  aspersions  at  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  of  my  State  or 
at  the  members  of  tliese  organizations. 
I  also  wanted  the  record  to  be  clear  that 
any  such  aspersions  would  be  com- 
pletely unwarranted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holuuid]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  aU 
my  brethren  who  wish  to  perch  upon  the 
Farmers  Union  bandwagon  have  now 
done  so,  I  shall  now  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say.     [Laughter.] 

In  the  flrst  place,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  poa'er  of  the  presK  is  very  great,  in- 
deed, and  that  I  am  delightfully  pleased 
that  the  remarks  I  made  the  other  eve- 
ning— although  in  the  absence  of  every 
one  of  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
evidently  found  it  their  duty  at  that 
time  to  be  elsewhere  than  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — have  reached  the  areas 
which  I  hoped  they  would  reach.  I  hope 
that  the  Senators  who  have  not  read  my 
remarks  en  that  occasion  will  read  them ; 
and  I  hope  they  will  then  find  themselves 
in  100-percent  agreement  with  what  I 
said. 

It  is  obvious  that  very  few  of  them  have 
read  my  remarks.  I  congratulate  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MuNDT]  for  having  read  them,  (be- 
cause he  seems  more  familiar  with  them 
than  are  any  of  the  other  Senators  who 
have  commented. 

But.  flrst,  let  me  say  that  I  am  dis- 
tressed to  hear  that  some  of  my  good 
friends  have  not  had  the  support  of  the 
Farmers  Union  in  their  previous  cam- 
paigns. Several  Senators  have  said  so. 
I  hope  that  situation  may  be  corrected; 
and  if  the  occasion  referred  to  gives  them 


a  chance  to  reach  a  better  tmdostanding 
with  that  section  of  their  constituents, 
no  one  will  be  better  pleased  than  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG.    I  assure  my  friend  that 
I  am  not  apt  to  get  their  support. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  one  thing  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  did  not 
reach  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  al- 
though I  saw  that  he  had  it  marked  for 
presentation.  Probably  he  failed  to 
reach  it  because  he  was  interrupted  by  so 
many  of  his  distinguished  colleagues.  I 
refer  to  another  quotation  which  I  also 
placed  in  the  Record — which  was  placed 
there  with  the  same  reservations  which 
I  applied  to  everything  else  I  t>tdd  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks  about  the  fineness 
of  the  quality  of  the  people  who  appeared 
before  us,  and,  as  we  believed,  who  did 
so  with  complete  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  working  for  a  program 
which  I  personally  think  was  highly  so- 
cialistic: and  I  said  so  then,  and  I  say 
so  now,  and  I  shall  say  so  at  any  other 
place  or  time.  I  do  not  believe  they  had 
any  idea,  either,  although  I  think  the 
publicity  which  since  then  has  been  given 
to  the  matter  has  given  them  a  chance 
to  get  the  idea  now — that  the  program 
for  which  they  were  so  earnestly  work- 
ing happens  to  be  the  program  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  quotation  I  just  mentioned  that 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  did  not  quite  reach, 
was  a  quotation  from  the  book  of  di- 
rections of  the  Communist  Party  in  1954. 
giving  its  members  directions  as  to  what 
to  do  in  various  flelds,  or  giving  them 
recommendations,  and  containing  the 
following  statement.  In  particular,  in 
reference  to  agricultural  legislation— 
and  this  is  the  quotation  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  fr<Mn  South  Dakota 
foimd: 

We  tirge  support  for  the  progreMlve  farm 
denumds  of  the  National  Farmen  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  my  remarks  on 
this  point  after  having  stated  repeatedly, 
in  quoting  the  statements  made  by  the 
very  fine  folk  who  appeared  before  us, 
that  they  are  very  fine  people :  that  they 
have  furnished  boys  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices, Just  as  have  the  good  people  of 
every  other  section  of  the  Nation;  and 
apparently  they  come  from  sturdy  stock. 
I  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  come.  I  am  sure,  from  very  fine 
Scandinavian  stock,  than  which  there  is 
none  better.  I  also  said  that  I  decried 
greatly,  and  was  distressed  to  find  the 
loss  of  independence,  the  loss  of  self- 
confidence,  the  loss  of  any  apparent  will- 
ingness to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
face  their  own  problems  and  shape  their 
own  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  which  had  de- 
veloped in  their  particular  areas,  where 
90  percent  price  supports  had,  I 
thought,  done  very  much  to  undermine 
the  morale  of  those  very  fine  people. 

Senators  will  find  that  in  each  In- 
stance, and  in  every  word  I  said,  I  was 
very  careful  to  say  that  I  had  never  been 
more  kindly  treated  or  more  generously 
treated  by  finer  or  better  people,  and 
that  I  was  distressed  to  find  the  exist- 


ence of  a  condition  which  I  felt  it  was  my 
duty  to  discuss  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, because  I  think  it  is  very  much  the 
business  of  the  American  people  to  pay 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  program 
has  apparently  been  a  large  contribut- 
ing cause  to  the  destruction  of  the  rug- 
gedness  and  indei>endence  and  fine 
character  and  fine  qualities  of  some  of 
the  finest  people  we  have,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  taking  away  from  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  people  those 
fine  qualities,  for  which  American  agri- 
cultiuists  have  been  noted  throughout 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  read 
some  of  the  things  I  said  in  regard  to 
making  siu%  that  nothing  that  I  should 
say  would  be  regarded  as  a  personal  re- 
fiection.  I  shall  read  agiUn  some  of 
those  statements.  I  think  I  began  by 
saying: 

It  Is  quite  unpleasant  for  me  to  say  this, 
but  I  think  it  should  be  said  here.  But  be- 
fore I  say  It.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not 
haTe  the  faintest  idea  that  either  the  olBcers 
or  the  members  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  are  Communists  or  communistic 

I  think  that  all  Senators  who  have 
spoken  on  this  matter  seem  to  t>e  of  the 
same  impression.    However,  I  am  glad 
that  my  statement  has  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  folk  in  the  areas  con- 
cerned, because  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
them  consider  the  fact  that  they  are 
making  their  bed  with  the  Communists, 
in  this  particular  regard :  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  them  consider  again  how 
sccialistic  their  program  is,  because  I  do 
not  think  they  can  reach  any  conclusion 
whatever  other  than  that  a  program  or 
demand  for  100  percent  price  supports 
from  the  United  States  Government  for 
every  storable  product  and  for  every 
nonstorable    product — which    is    what 
their  program  is — and  that  the  program 
be  limited  to  family-size  farms,  and  be 
predicated  an  the  announced  intention 
of  forcing  a  redistribution  of  the  land 
and  a  redivision  of  the  products  of  the 
soil,  as  stated  by  them  over  and  over 
again,  is  anything  but  socialism  pure 
and  simple. 

If  any  Senator  wishes  to  dilTer  with 
me  on  that  point,  that  is  his  privilege: 
but,  Mr.  President,  that  is  my  opinion 
of  what  socialism  is.  and  that  is  my 
opinion  of  the  result  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  giving  to  such  good 
people  a  crutch  which  they  have  used  for 
so  long  that  they  have  forgotten  even 
how  to  try  to  stand  alone.  It  is  that 
situation  I  regret:  and  it  is  that  situa- 
tion I  want  tliem  to  consider,  and  that  I 
hope  they  have  considered.  I  con- 
trasted what  I  found  in  the  price-sup- 
port areas  with  what  I  foimd  in  New 
England,  in  areas  where  not  a  single 
witness  who  appeared  took  such  a  posi- 
tion, and  where  every  witness  who  ap- 
peared wanted  to  be  allowed  to  solve  his 
own  problems,  and  stood  up  like  a  good 
American  and  said.  "We  are  able  to  face 
our  own  problems  and  to  solve  tbem  in 
the  traditional  American  way." 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  permit 
me  to  complete  my  statement^  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 
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Mr.  HOU^IND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
i  my  that  I  know  that  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  exactly 
jorreet  In  saying  what  he  has  said  about 
iie  attitude  of  many  members,  at  least, 
rf  the  National  Farmers  Union  toward 
ilmself.  My  respect  for  the  distln- 
[Uished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  Is 
is  high  as  my  respect  for  any  person 
could  be.  I  have  seen  him  among  his 
own  people,  and  I  have  seen  him  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  and  personal  affection  for 
him.  and  I  think  he  knows  that  perfectly 
well.  Not  for  anything  would  I  say  a 
word  to  hurt  him  with  his  people;  and 
If  I  have  done  something  here  which  has 
lelped  him  help  himself  with  a  part  of 
lis  people,  that  is  a  source  of  very  great 
pleasure  to  me. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
lome  Senators,  like  mj^self,  who  are  a 
ittle  sensitive  about  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  said  the  other  day — and  for 
a  very  good  reason:  About  2  years  ago. 

Washlnf.ton  farm  newsletter  asso- 
ciated the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MxmDT]  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  ThtiI  and  myself  with  the 
Communist  movement  because  we  were 
in  favor  of  90  percent  price  supports.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Florida  did  not 
mean  that,  at  all.  But,  naturally,  we 
were  a  little  sensitive  about  that,  whsn 
we  saw  that  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  must 
have  been  some  supersensitive  souls 
around  here,  because  there  was  noth- 
ing in  what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
said  that  should  hurt  anyone.  If  it  has 
caused  the  good  people  in  the  field  to 
reexamine  their  position  and  to  realize 
that  what  they  have  been  asking  the 
Government  for,  in  a  very  demanding 
way.  Is  socialism,  I  shall  be  happy. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  have  5  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  3^eld  5  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  reference  to 
the  various  statements  made  by  me.  let 
me  say  that  I  made  it  very  clear  in  those 
remarks — and  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
again — ^that  I  would  have  felt  that  I  was 
derelict  in  my  own  duty  to  Senators,  to 
the  public,  and  particularly  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  particular  organization 
about  which  we  are  speaking,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  if  I  did  not  call 
attention  to  what  I  had  seen  and  heard 
with  distress  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, from  people  whom  I  knew  to  be 
good  people,  as  I  have  stated  time  and 
time  again — generous  people,  good 
American  people,  but  people  who,  either 
because  of  bad  leadership  or  because  of 
having  been  told  for  so  long  a  time  to 
depend  on  Government  support  and 
Government  handouts  that  they  have 
lost  their  own  character,  their  own  in- 
dependence, and  their  own  self-reliance ; 
people  who  have  drifted  Into  a  situation 
in  which  I  thought  someone  ought  to 


say  something  to  make  them  realize  Just 
exactly  what  had  happened  to  them. 

What  I  have  said  this  afternoon  has 
been  said  in  a  kindly  spirit.  What  I  said 
the  other  night  was  said  in  a  kindly 
spirit.  I  was  distressed  that  Senators 
were  not  present  in  greater  numbers.  I 
remained  in  the  Chamber  for  2  hours 
listening  to  the  jimior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HrmrHarrl  before  I  had  an 
opportxmity  to  take  the  floor.  I  do  not 
believe  any  Senators  who  have  mentioned 
this  subject  this  afternoon  were  present 
on  that  occasion.  I  am  sorry  they  were 
not  present.  My  speech  was  not  made 
under  a  bushel  basket.  My  present 
speech  is  not  so  made.  It  is  an  American 
talk.  Whether  Senators  like  it  or  not.  I 
am  sure  every  one  of  them  knows  in  his 
heart  that  there  is  too  much  softness, 
too  much  loss  of  morale,  too  much  weak- 
ness and  overdependence  on  Govern- 
ment. We  are  not  happy  about  it  I 
have  heard  some  of  the  Senators  who 
have  spoken  this  afternoon  comment  on 
that  same  subject. 

I  do  not  have  to  apologize  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  my  service  to  my 
country,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  in 
time  of  war.  The  record  is  available  to 
anyone.  I  do  not  have  to  apologize  for 
the  service  of  any  of  my  sons  or  brother, 
or  any  other  members  of  my  family,  in 
every  war  since  the  Revolution.  I  am  a 
good  American ;  and  as  a  good  American. 
I  am  not  going  to  see  things  like  this 
happening  to  good  people  in  our  Nation 
and  not  come  here  and  say  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  perfoiTnance  of  senatorial 
duties.  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty 
if  I  did  not  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  this  situation  is  wrong,  and  that  it 
ought  to  occasion  serious  thought  on  the 
part  of  every  Senator  and  every  other 
American.  t>ecaiise  it  involves  a  weaken- 
ing of  character  and  a  decadence  in 
America  which  causes  me  the  utmost  of 
concern  and  the  greatest  of  distress. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  recant 
not  a  single  word  I  uttered  the  other 
night.  I  did  not  hear  anyone  say  that 
I  misquoted  anything  out  of  the  record ; 
and  I  did  not.  I  did  not  hear  anyone 
say  that  I  had  misstated  a  single  thing, 
either  from  the  record  or  outside  the 
record;  and  I  did  not.  I  did  not  hear 
anyone  say  that  I  had  made  any  false 
or  unkind  charge  about  anyone;  and  I 
did  not.  I  was  careful  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  and  of  those  affected 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  drifting,  that 
the  condition  was  not  good,  and  that 
the  American  people  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  it.  I  say  it  again.  Just  as 
loudly  as  I  can. 

If  as  a  result  of  the  publicizing  of  those 
few  remarks  the  other  night  among  some 
thousands  of  good  people  they  will  be 
caused  to  examine  their  own  attitudes, 
I  shall  be  happy.  I  am  sure  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
organization  in  question  are  Just  as  flne 
people  as  we  have  anywhere.  If  my 
remarks  cause  them  to  have  occasion 
to  reexamine  their  own  programs,  their 
own  attitudes,  their  own  requests,  and 
to  measure  their  own  qualities  and  char- 
acter against  what  I  think  Is  the  stand- 
ard American  quality  and  character,  I 


shall  feel  that  my  sUtement  was  very 
properly  made  and  very  timely  made, 
and  I  shall  be  very  happy.  Indeed,  that  It 
was  called  to  their  attention.    I  am  sure 
that  they  are  Just  as  good  people.  Just 
as  good  Americans,  as  any  of  us.    I  am 
sure  they  do  not  want  to  be  found  drift- 
ing Into  the  spineless  character  which 
has  so  thoroughly  manifested  itself  in 
some  of  these  areas. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  half  a  minute? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  at  some  future  time — I  hope  by 
Monday— I  shall  read  the  record  of 
Senators  who  voted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell),  pro- 
viding for  100  percent  parity  in  farm 
prices,  so  that  we  may  flnd  out  who.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
is  a  Socialist,  and  who  is  not. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  Member  of  this  body 
who  is  more  patriotic  or  honest.  He 
offered  an  amendment  providing  for  100 
percent  of  parity.  Certainly  that  Is  not 
communistic.  It  is  not  socialistic.  I  in- 
tend to  read  the  record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  which  has  caused  some 
travail  and  concern  among  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Let  me  say  most  kindly  that  the  com- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  our  concern  are  not  nearly  so 
important  as  the  comments  which  have 
been  made  among  the  people  as  to  their 
concern. 

I  constantly  note  in  this  body  how 
much  respect  we  have  for  one  another. 
We  address  one  another  as  "distin- 
guished." We  address  one  another  as 
"able."  We  pay  one  another  compli- 
ment after  compliment.  The  people 
who  deserve  compliments  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  membership  of  this  body. 
They  are  the  people  out  in  the  great 
American  constituency. 

I  wish  to  say  very  frankly  that  the 
members  of  the  Farmers  Union  are  the 
kind  of  people  who,  year  after  year,  have 
repudiated  any  form  of  socialism,  any 
form  of  communism,  any  form  of  fas- 
cism, and  have  embraced  by  their  labor, 
their  love,  their  dedication,  and  their 
religion,  the  finest  traditions  of  Ameri- 
canism. 

I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  anyone 
say  that  if  a  farmer  Is  for  100  percent  of 
parity  he  is  for  socialism.  The  Dixon- 
Yates  contract  received  100  percent  price 
support  from  the  Government.  No  one 
accused  that  concern  of  being  commu- 
nistic. There  was  a  100-percent  guar- 
anty. 

On  virtually  every  American  home, 
with  few  exceptions,  there  is  a  90-percent 
guaranty.  We  in  Congress  passed  hous- 
ing bills  to  provide  housing  for  family 
units,  to  build  the  family-sized  home; 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
underwrites  90  percent  of  the  mortgage 
g\iaranty. 


If  this  Is  to  be  described  as  socialism. 
I  think  we  are  paying  far  too  much  trib- 
ute to  the  regular  socialists.  The  best 
way  I  know  of  to  make  people  Join  the 
Socialist  cause  Is  to  identify  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  United  States  as  sociaUsm. 
We  are  trying  to  make  the  private  enter- 
prise economy  work,  and  we  are  trying 
to  make  it  work  within  the  system  that 
is  ours  in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  more  dedi- 
cated to  private  ownership  than  is  any 
other  group  in  the  country.  If  there  is 
any  group  in  the  country  which  really 
represents  private  enterprise,  it  is  the 
family-sized  farm.  They  are  not  cor- 
porations. The  farmers  own  their  own 
land,  subject  to  a  mortgage.  They  be- 
lieve in  private  enterprise  so  much  that 
they  pay  not  only  the  principal  but  the 
interest.  They  pay  their  Uxes.  They 
contribute  to  their  churches.  Sociologi- 
cal studies  have  proved  that  the  family- 
sized  unit  in  this  country  Is  letter  for 
the  normal  community  than  any  large 
aggregation  of  land.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  says  he  deplore-  the  attitude  of 
those  who  testified  for  100-percent  par- 
ity. He  said  it  contributes  to  taking 
away  the  independence  o-  the  people. 
I  remind  the  S?nator  from  Florida 
that  there  are  no  more  independent  i>eo- 
ple  ansrwhere  in  the  world  than  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  no  more 
Independent  people  in  the  world  than 
fanners — period.  They  are  truly  inde- 
pendent   people.    The    Senator    from 

Florida  said  that  he  is  worried 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment.  The  Senator  from  Florida  said 
he  is  concerned  about  the  loss  of  morale 
and  about  too  much  softness.  The 
farmers  I  know  are  not  soft.  When  you 
shake  their  hand  you  shake  a  hand  hard 
and  crusty  from  hard  work.  They  have 
soft  hearts,  but  they  have  keen  and  alert 
minds.  There  is  no  lack  of  morale  in 
the  countryside.  Let  us  not  be  worry- 
ing about  their  morale.  Their  morale 
is  good.  It  is  good  enough  so  that  they 
are  willing  to  fight  for  their  rights. 
They  are  fighting  for  Justice.  They  are 
fighting  for  equity.  They  are  fighting 
for  fair  play.  They  are  fighting  for  rec- 
ognition. I  regret  that  this  Congress  is 
unwilling  to  give  them  equity  and  unwill- 
ing to  give  them  justice  and  unwilling  to 
give  them  fair  treatment. 

We  give  all  kinds  of  special  privileges 
to  other  groups.  We  give  all  sorts  of 
special  treatment  to  large  financial  and 
corporate  Interests.  We  write  tax  laws 
to  take  care  of  special  interests.  How- 
ever, when  it  comes  to  Mr.  Parmer,  when 
he  asks  for  a  modicum  of  support  and 
when  he  asks  for  help,  we  tell  him,  "This 
is  too  much." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.'  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  may  disagree 
on  the  principle  of  100  percent  of  parity. 
However,  when  a  man  asks  for  a  100- 
percent  crop  loan,  he  must  put  up  col- 
lateral. Maybe  it  is  his  steer  or  hog  or 
crop,  his  grain  or  hts  com,  or  his  cot- 


ton, or  whatever  It  may  be.  That  is  Just 
as  good  collateral  as  the  collateral  big 
business  puts  up.  In  fact,  it  is  better. 
One  can  eat  that  collateraL  One  can 
eat  it  or  wear  it  or  use  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  I  am  distressed  when  I  hear  the 
Insinuation  or  impUcation  that  there 
may  be  something  wrong  with  the  farm 
people  in  terms  of  their  morale  and  their 
general  moral  tone.  There  is  something 
wrong  in  terms  of  their  economics;  and 
as  they  fall  deeper  into  the  economic 
mire,  of  course  they  will  ask  for  aid  from 
their  Government. 

At  one  time  the  American  countryside 
was  threatened  by  communism,  and  that 
was  when  American  agriculture  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  in  1932  and  1933. 
Yes;  the  Communist  movement  was 
making  converts.  There  were  more 
Commimists  under  Herbert  Hoover  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  records  of  the  FBI 
show  that  the  Communist  Party  had  its 
largest  membership  under  Herbert 
Hoover.  It  has  had  its  smallest  mem- 
bership in  the  past  10  or  15  years.  The 
one  way  to  keep  communism  from  grow- 
ing in  this  country  is  to  let  farmers  and 
workers  and  businessmen  go  on  making 
a  good  living.  They  are  only  asking  for 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  living  in  co- 
operation with  their  Government.  This 
is  their  Government.  They  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  things  from  their  Government. 
The  Government  does  not  belong  to  us. 
We  are  the  hired  men  and  the  servants 
of  the  people. 

If  the  farmers  wish  to  testify  for  150 
percent  of  parity,  that  is  their  privilege. 
Indeed  it  Is  their  privilege,  although  we 
do  not  have  to  comply.  Senator  after 
Senator  has  proposed  bills  for  100  per- 
cent of  parity.  I  voted  for  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  for  100  percent  of 
parity,  for  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield  1  for 
100  percent  of  parity,  and  for  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MoNRONEY]  for  100  percent  of 
parity. 

Some  of  us  may  say  at  times  that  that 
is  going  too  far.  but  I  point  out  that  the 
administration  has  sponsored  a  program 
for  wool,  which  gives  wool  producers 
117  percent  of  parity.  Apparently  any- 
one who  voted  for  that  program  is  a 
Communist  plus  17  percent.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Of  course  it  does  not  mean  that. 
It  was  a  program  which  was  designed 
to  be  of  help  to  a  group. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida — so  that  he 
may  know  it — there  is  no  better  Amer- 
ican than  the  American  farmer.  I  be- 
Ueve  we  ought  to  agree  that  we  can  argue 
about  this  issue  without  implying  that 
other  people  who  disagree  with  us  may 
l9e  following  some  kind  of  pattern  which 
is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Smator 
from  Minnesota  agree  with  me  that  a 
price-support  program  calling  for  100 
percent  Government  price  supports  on 
all  farm  products,  both  perishable  and 
storable.  on  a  family-unit  basis,  with  the 
announced  purpose  to  force  thereby  a  re- 
distribution of  land  and  a  division  of 
the  profits  of  the  land,  is  socialism,  pure 
and  simple? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  We  are  in  definite  disagree- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  announced 
poUcy  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  of  the  Truman  administration  is 
land  redistribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!    Vote!    Vote! 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

[Mr.  Humphrey  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  first  to  modify  my  amendment  on 
page  1.  line  5.  by  striking  out  the  words 
"and  dhected." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  so  modify  his  amendment. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefattvek  l 
wishes  to  offer  an  addition  to  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  acceptable  to  me.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  state  his  proposed  modi- 
fication of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  would  add  on  page 
2  at  the  end  of  line  2.  the  following: 

No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  in- 
centive payments  under  this  act  totaling  tn 
excess  of  91.200  in  any  calendar  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  modifies  his 
amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
the  modification  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  provides  a  $1,200  maximum 
premiiun  payment  for  any  one  partici- 
pant under  the  proposed  price-support 
program. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  in  response  to  the  criticism  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hol- 
land]. The  language  was  contained  m 
the  original  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  yeas  and  nays?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  first  put  the  question.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
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McNamara 

George 

MUllkln 

OolAmtmr 

Monroney 

Gan 

Morse 

Greea 

Mundt 

Hayden 

Miirray 

Hennlac* 

Neely 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

HUl 

O'Mahoney 

Holland 

Pastor* 

Hruska 

Pa3me 

Biuni>tu«7 

Potter 

Ives 

PurteU 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Jenner 

Russell 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

Schocppel 

Kefuaver 

Scott 

Kennedy 

Smith.  Maine 

Kerr 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Langer 

Symington 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Long 

Thye 

IfHgnuson 

Watklns 

Malone 

Welker 

Mam  field 

Wiley 

Martin.  Iowa 

Williams 

Martin.  Pa. 

Toung 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

amendment  offered  hf  the  Senator  from 
MtniMwoU  [Mr.  Htthphmt]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kna].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  absence  of 
a  quorum  has  been  suggested,  and  the 
eleric  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislatiTe  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

atkm 

AUott 

AndenoD 

Barkley 

BarrsU 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brleker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Case.  &D«k. 

Chave* 

Clements 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Dlrksen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Dworshak 

BasUand 

BUender 

BnrlB 

Flanders 

Fre«r 

The  PRESIDING  OrFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

BCr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  Ken- 
amendment  as  well  as  on  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  Kerr  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soutli  Dakota.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Kerr  amendment 
propaMKiprlce  supports  for  livestock. 
whOm  flM^umphrey  amendment  would 
authortoe  incentive  payments  for  cattle 
and  hogs  at  light  weights. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
will  be  voted  upon  separately. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HtTMPHasTl 
t3  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  K»i].  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  LaoiSLATivg  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  at  the  end  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Kaaa] 
the  following  : 

uoarwKicRT  carrui  and  hocs 

Ate.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the 
marketing  at  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than 
normal  weights,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
1»  authorlxed  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  preecrlbe.  to  make  incen- 
tive payments  to  producers  who  market  cat- 
tle and  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal  weights. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  from 
funds  appropriated  by  section  33  of  Public 
Law  330.  l^tix  Congress  (49  Stat.  774;  7 
U.  8.  C.  012c)'.  as  amended,  and  ahall  be 
In  such  amounts  as  mjiy  be  determined  by 
thf  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
th#'  purpo—  of  this  seeUon.  No  producer 
aball  be  eUglble  to  receive  Incentive  p«y- 


menta  under  this  act  totaling  in  eseeae  of 
Sl.aoo  In  any  calendar  year. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  oa  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathkksI  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SMAXiaitsl  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  41. 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


Berkley 

Ca-e,  8  Dak. 

Chaves 

Clements 

Douglas 

Ba.«tland 

Ervln 

Frear 

Fiiibrlght 

George 

Gore 

Hennlngs 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brleker 

Bridges 

Bufh 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlaon 

Case.  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Curtis 
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Jackson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Laager 

Lehman 

Long 

M&gnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morre 

NATS— 53 

Daniel 

Dlrksen 

Dxztt 

Dvorshak 

Blender 

Flanders 

Odd  water 

Green 

Hay den 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hniska 

iTe* 

Jenner 

Kennedy 

Kcowland 

Kuchel 

Malone 

NOT  VOnNO— I 
Smathers 


Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Russell 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

WUey 

Toung 


Martin.  Iowa 

Martin,  Pa. 

McClellan 

MlUlkln 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

PurteU 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Thye 

Watklns 

Welker 

WUllams 


So  the  modified  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Httmphrxt  to  Mr.  Kekr's  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDFNT.  The  question 
now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  Kerr].  The  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  NwLT]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathkrs]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  on  this  vote 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
NuLT]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SMATHnsl.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
norida  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nasrs  61,  as  follows: 


Murray 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Barrett 

BeaU 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brleker 

Brldgee 

Ba^h 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case.  N.  J. 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Dlrksen     ^ 


BuaeeU  Symington 

Scott  Thurmond 

Sparkman 

NATS— «1 


Duff 

Dworahak 

Eastland 

Bllender 

Flanders 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Green 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Rrtiska 

iTes 

Jenner 

Kennedy 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Malone 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin.  Pa. 

McCarthy 


McClellan 

MUlUOn 

Mxihdt 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

PurteU 

Robertson 

PUtonstaU 

Schoeppel 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Btennla 

Thye 

Watklns 

Welker 

WUey 

WUllams 

Toung 
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Berkley 

Heonlngs 

Langer 

Chaves 

HUl 

Lehnum 

Clements 

Humphrey 

Long 

Douglas 

Jackson 

Magnuson 

Xrrln 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Mancfield 

Frear 

Johnston.  8.  O. 

Ful  bright 

KefauTar 

Monroney 

George 

Kerr 

Morse 

NOT  VOTINOi-a 
Neely  Smathers 

So  Mr.  Kati's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  DOUGLAS  McKAY 
OF  HIS  CANDIDACY  FOR  REPUB- 
LICAN NOMINATION  FOR  SENATOR 
FROM  OREGON 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Eisenhower  administration  is  losing 
one  of  its  most  able  and  loyal  team  mem- 
bers. I  understand  that  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Douglas  McKay  has  filed 
today  in  Oregon  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Senator. 

During  this  administration.  Doug  Mc- 
Kay has  been  one  of  the  stalwarts  tn 
carnring  forward  the  President's  pro- 
gressive program  for  all  of  the  people. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
record  of  effective  public  service  and  at 
the  same  time  has  accomplished  strik- 
ing advances  in  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources. 

Doug  McKay  is  a  symbol  of  integrity 
In  Government.  Throughout  his  pub- 
lic service  career  in  Oregon  and  on  the 
national  level,  he  has  adhered  to  the 
principles  which  have  made  America 
great. 

His  competence  Is  reflected  In  the 
progress  made  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  durin;?  the  past  3  years. 

With  his  leadership,  the  Department 
was  able  to  add  acres  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  our  wildlife  refuge  and  manage- 
ment areas.  The  Department  succeeded 
in  unlocking  millions  of  acres  to  develop- 
ment, thus  adding  to  our  gross  national 
product  for  an  expanding  economy.  The 
Department  encouraged  Congress  to 
tighten  up  certain  laws,  to  minimize  un- 
wise, wasteful  misuse  of  public  areas. 

Doug  McKay  recognized  the  necessity 
for  planning  for  the  future,  and  acted 
accordingly.  He  gave  complete  support 
to  bold  planning  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  to  effect  improvements  in  the 
national  park  system  so  that  generations 
of  tomorrow  might  still  possess  areas  of 
natural  scenic  beauty  and  historic  sig- 
nificance. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  Department 
has  encouraged  partnership  with  State 
and  local  groups  both  public  and  pri- 


vate, to  achieve  maximum  orderly  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources,  con- 
sistent with  soimd  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

Achievements  of  the  Department  have 
been  numerous.  Not  all  of  them  have 
been  spectatcular,  but  everyone  has  con- 
tributed to  our  Nation's  well-being 
through  proper  management  of  our  vast 
natural  wealth. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
have  Just  learned  that  Douglas  McKay 
is  filing  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Senator  in  Oregon. 

I  heard  this  news  with  mixed  emotions. 

I  am  sure  that  Doug  McKay's  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  this  Nation's 
natural- resource  problems  will  be  of  in- 
calculable value  when  put  to  work  from 
a  Senate  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason,  I  re- 
joice in  his  decision. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  Doug  McKay^s  services  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  are  forfeited  because 
of  this  same  decision. 

The  35th  man  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  during  the  Department's 
107-year  history.  Doug  McKay  has  filled 
this  position  in  an  outstanding  manner. 
His  determination  to  serve  all  of  the  peo- 
ple affected  by  his  Department  with 
fairness  and  justice  has  been  evident  in 
his  every  action  as  Secretary. 

Doug  McKay's  imswervlng  devotion  to 
his  job  stands  as  a  guidepcjst  in  public- 
service  history.  This  dedication  to  the 
public  good  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again  during  his  years  in  public 
office — as  mayor  of  his  hometown  of 
Salem,  Oreg..  as  a  State  senator  in  the 
Oregon  Legislature^  as  Governor,  and  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Since  he  has  been  Secretary,  Doug 
McKay's  Department  has  made  rapid 
progress  in  every  field  of  activity  in 
which  it  is  engaged.  The  Department 
has  effected  numerous  improvements  in 
operating  procedures,  all  designed  to 
serve  the  public  efficiently  and  effectively, 
and  at  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  integrity  of  public  lands  set  aside 
for  parks,  monuments,  wildlife  refuges 
and  similar  areas  has  been  preserved  and 
strengthened  under  Doug  McKay's  guid- 
ance and  leadership.  He  has  stood  firm 
against  undue  encroachment  upon  these 
areas,  and  with  his  encouragement  the 
Department  has  moved  to  improve  them. 

An  outstanding  and  recent  example  is 
his  all-out  support  of  Mission  66.  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service  program  to  develop 
a  vastly  improvied  national  park  system 
to  accommodate  the  anticipated  public 
use  of  the  areas  in  tjhe  next  decade. 

Under  Doug  McKay's  leadership,  his 
Department  has  fulfilled  its  responsibil- 
ities admirably  in  the  field  of  defense 
mobilization,  and  has  performed  with 
equal  merit  in  resource  management 
areas. 

Despite  persistent  criticism— all  of  it 
very  unjust — of  his  administration  of  the 
Department,  Doug  McKay  has  not  de- 
viated from  his  course  in  serving  the 
American  people  equitably  and  fairly. 
He  never  has  neglected  the  public  In- 
terest in  any  of  his  actions. 

His  critics  have  dubbed  him  "Generous 
Doug"  McKay.   They  are  quite  correct — 


but  not  in  their  derogatory  sense  of  the 
word.  Etoug  McKay  has  been  very  gen- 
erous with  his  time  and  talents.  In  the 
service  of  the  people  of  Oregon  and  the 
United  States.  I  am  certain  that  he  will 
continue  to  be  In  the  future. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  are  losing  him  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  take  com- 
fort in  the  probability  that  he  will  re- 
turn to  Washington  to  serve  as  a  United 
States  Senator  for  Oregon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Inasmuch  as  an- 
nouncements are  in  order,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce, in  case  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  are  not  conscious  of  the  fact,  that 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  MorsbI  has  also  filed  for 
United  States  Senator  from  Oregon. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resinned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  Identified  as  "2-27- 
56— E." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  7,  line  9,  after  the  word 
"com",  to  insert  the  word  "peanuts." 

On  page  8,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"com",  to  insert  the  word  "peanuts." 

On  page  11,  line  8,  after  thie  word 
"com",  to  Insert  the  word  "peanuts." 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  amendments  will  occasion 
any  debate  or  opposition.  All  they  do  is 
permit  the  farmer  who  produces  peanuts 
to  relinquish  or  release  to  the  soil  bank 
so  much  of  his  land  allocated  to  him 
for  peanuts  as  he  may  elect  to  do. 

I  have  talked  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  he  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  advised  me  that 
there  would  be  no  real  opposition  to  the 
amendments;  that  the  provision  was  left 
out  of  the  bill  originally  because  it  was 
not  believed  that  many  acres  of  peanut 
land  would  be  allocated  to  the  soil  bank 
or  would  be  released  to  the  soil  bank. 

That  may  be  true,  but  it  is  possible 
that  some  acreage  may  be  released,  be- 
cause peanuts  are  a  very  soil-exhausting 
crop,  and  in  the  soil  areas  that  are 
adapted  to  peanuts,  timlier  will  grow 
rather  rapidly.  It  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  many  of  our  farmers  to  put 
some  of  their  allocated  peanut  land  into 
the  soil  bank,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

That  is  all  the  amendments  undertake 
to  do.  The  proposal  simply  gives  to  the 
peanut  growers  the  right  to  release  their 
land  to  the  soil  bank,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  crops. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  LMr.  GborgiI. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back  his 
remaining  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  do. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  all  time  remaining  to  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT,  Mr.  Prssident,  I  caU 
up  for  consideration  my  two  amend- 
ments. Identified  as  3-6-56-A  and 
3-6-56-B. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments,  as  modified,  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
requests  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8, 
at  the  end  of  line  9,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  : 

Before  any  producer  is  entitled  to  receive 
any  compensation  for  participating  In  the 
acreage-reserve  program,  he  must  first  enter 
Into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary,  which 
contract  shall,  in  addition  to  such  other  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, contain  provisions  by  the  terms  of 
which  such  producer  shall  agree : 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
such  producer  has  uantrol  of  the  farm  and 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract,  to  forfeit  aU  rights  to  further 
payments  or  grants  under  the  contract,  to 
fefund  to  the  United  States  all  payments 
and  grants  theretofore  received  by  him  there- 
under during  the  crop  year  in  which  the 
violation  occurred,  and  to  forfeit  all,  none,  or 
such  part  of  such  price-support  benefits 
he  may  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  for 
such  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  to 
refund  to  the  United  States  all,  none,  or  such 
part  of  such  benefits  theretofore  received  by 
him  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  diiring 
the  crop  year  in  which  such  violations  oc- 
curred, as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  for  any  year  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  the  contract  but  that  such 
violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  re- 
quire or  warrant  termination  of  the  contract, 
to  accept  such  payment  adjustments  and  for- 
feit such  benefits  under  the  contract  and 
under  the  price-support  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
to  make  such  refunds  to  the  United  States 
of  pajrments  and  benefits  already  received  by 
him  during  such  year  under  the  contract 
and  under  said  act,  as  the  Secretary  noay  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
my  amendment.  Identified  as  S-6-56-B, 
be  dispensed  with.  I  may  say  that  the 
amendments  are  identical  in  language. 
One  applies  to  the  reserve  acre  section 
and  the  other  to  the  conservation  acre 
provisions. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 
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The  amendment  win  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoui  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARBETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
pearted  before  the  committee  dxirlng  the 
hearings  on  this  bUL  I  urged  then  that 
strong  pmaltles  be  provided  to  prohibit 
grazing  on  the  diverted  acres  under  the 
soil  bank  section.  Everyone  agrees  that 
nothing  should  be  done  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  make  worse  the  situation  pres- 
ently confronting  the  cattlemen  of  this 
country.  Our  cattle  population  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  97V2  million  as  of 
January  1  last.  It  Increased  over  9  mil- 
lion head  In  the  last  4  years.  During 
that  same  period  of  time  the  total  value 
of  all  eatUe  declined  from  $15  billion  to 
$8  billion.  The  average  value  of  cat- 
tle declined  from  $179  per  head  In  1952 
to  $88  per  head  on  January  1.  1958. 
It  Is  obvious  that  we  would  be  in  a  ter- 
rible situation  today  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  consmnption  of  beef  has 
increased  from  61  pounds  per  person 
per  srear  In  1952  to  82  pounds  last  year. 
It  is  estimated.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
40  or  50  million  acres  in  the  soil  bank 
could  support  an  additional  15  million 
cows. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  me 
are  simply  asking  here  that  the  lan- 
giiage  in  this  bill  make  it  clear  beyond 
questlcm  that  on  both  the  reserve  and 
the  conservation  acres  of  the  soil  bank 
that  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pro- 
ducer has  substantially  violated  the  con- 
tract and  grazed  the  land  that  then 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  withhold 
all  benefits  under  the  soil-bank  provi- 
slMis  and.  in  addition,  all.  none,  or  part 
of  the  support-price  benefits  due  the 
producer  that  year.  In  the  event  the 
SecretaiT  determines  the  violation  Is  of 
such  a  natxire  as  not  to  warrant  a  ter- 
mination of  the  contract  he  Ls  author- 
ized to  impose  lesser  penalties. 

I  offered  these  amendments.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  behalf  of  mjrself.  my  colleague 
the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
OMAROHrrl  and  the  following  Senators: 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bsnnett,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  CAsa  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  DAinxL.  Mr.  Dworshak.  Mr.  Gold- 
WATia.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Ktjchel.  Mr. 
LANcaa.  Mr.  Macnttson .  Mr  Malonc.  Mr. 
Mansfikld.  Mr.  MinuuT,  Mr.  Watxins. 
and  Mr.  WsLxn. 

The  second  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
BAaasTT.  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
is  as  follows: 

On  p«g«  13.  strike  out  lines  10  to  19,  in- 
elualTc.  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  (a)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
detarmtnea  that  there  hu  been  a  vloiatlon 
of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm  and 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  con- 
tract, to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  the  contract,  to  re- 
fund to  the  United  States  all  payments  and 
grants  theretofore  received  by  him  there- 
under during  the  crop  year  in  which  the  vio- 
lation occurred,  and  to  forfeit  all,  none,  or 
such  part  of  such  price-support  liencflts  h« 
may  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  for 
such  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1»49,  as  amended,  and  to 
refund  to  the  United  SUtca  all.  none,  or 
such  part  of  such  benaflu  theretofore  re- 
ceived by  him  under  the  provisions  of  said 
act  during  the  crop  year  in  which  such  vio- 


lation oeeurred.  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  for  any  year  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  tha  contract  but  that  such 
violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  re- 
quire or  warrant  termination  of  the  con- 
tract, to  accept  such  payment  adjustments 
and  forfeit  such  benefits  under  the  contract 
and  under  the  price-support  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940.  as  amended, 
and  to  make  such  refunds  to  the  United 
States  of  payments  and  benefits  already  re- 
ceived by  him  during  such  year  under  the 
contract  and  under  said  act.  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determlixe  to  be  appropriate." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  say  these  two 
amendments  were  intended  to  strength- 
en provisions  which  are  already  in  the 
bill.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is 
no  objection  to  them. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  may  say.  however,  that  no  pen- 
alty is  provided  under  the  reserve-acre 
section  of  the  bill  and  the  penalties  im- 
der  the  conservation  section  are  in  the 
alternative,  and.  consequently,  we  believe 
they  should  be  strengthened  In  both 
particulars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  1 
desire  to  concur  in  the  statement  of  the 
S:^nator  from  Vermont.  The  amend- 
ments simply  expand  on  the  language  we 
now  have  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  marked 
"A."  as  modified,  requires  persons  par- 
ticipating in  the  acreage- reserve  pro- 
gram to  enter  into  contracts  containing 
such  provisions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  amendment  re- 
quires that  such  contracts  contain  pro- 
visions prescribing  penalties  for  viola- 
tions thereof. 

These  penalties,  where  violations  are 
such  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract,  would  consist  of  forfeiture  of 
rights  to  receive  further  acreage- reserve 
payments  and  such  future  price-support 
benefits  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, and  the  requirement  that  the 
producer  refund  such  acreage-reserve 
and  price-support  benefits  already  re- 
ceived during  the  year  m  which  the  vio- 
lation occurred,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  Where  the  violation  was 
not  such  as  would  warrant  termination, 
the  penalties  would  con.«ist  of  such  ad- 
justment or  forfeiture  of  future  acreage- 
reserve  and  price-support  benefits,  and 
such  refunds  of  acreage-reserve  and 
price-support  benefits  already  received 
for  the  year  In  which  the  violation  oc- 
cuired,  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  appropriate. 

The  amendment  marked  "B."  as  modi- 
fled,  requires  that  contracts  entered 
into  under  the  conservation -reserve  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  contain  provisions 
prescribing  penalties  for  violations  of 
such  contracts. 

These  penalties,  where  violations  are 
such  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract,  would  consist  of  forfeiture  of 
rights  to  receive  further  conservation- 
reserve  payments,  forfeiture  of  such 
price-support  benefits  to  which  the  pro- 
ducer might  be  entitled  for  the  year  In 
which  the  violation  occurred  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate,  and  the  re- 


quirement that  the  producer  refund 
such  conservation-reserve  and  price- 
Support  benefits  already  received  during 
such  year  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. Where  the  violation  was  not 
such  as  would  warrant  termination,  the 
penalties  would  consist  of  such  adjust- 
ment or  forfeiture  of  future  conserva- 
Upn-reserve  and  price-support  benefits, 
ahd  such  refunds  of  conservation-re- 
serve and  price-support  benefits  already 
received  for  the  year  in  which  the  viola- 
tion occurred,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Do  the  Sen- 
ators In  charge  of  the  time  on  the 
amendments  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  the  same.  Mr. 
President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  All  the  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming   [Mr.  BAHRrrrl. 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  a-^k  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  LsGisL^TivK  Clerk.  Beginning 
with  line  15,  on  page  36,  it  is  propo.<(ed 
to  strike  out  down  to  and  including  hne 
5  on  page  48. 

On  page  48,  in  line  6.  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  cut  "VI '  and  insert  "V." 

On  page  46,  in  line  9.  it  is  propo<ed 
to  strike  out  "801'  and  to  Insert  "SOI." 

On  page  48.  in  line  4.  it  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  '•602  •  and  to  insert  "502." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
not  labor  the  amendment  very  long.  It 
will  strike  out  the  entire  rice  title  of  the 
bill. 

I  think  the  reason  for  the  amendment 
is  rather  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Interest  of  the 
schedule  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  I  Mr  Eixeivokr  i  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  ( Mr.  Aikcn  I  are  try- 
ing to  pursue.  I  am  willin<?  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  at  this  time,  if  it  Ls  set 
for  first  consideration  on  Monday,  when 
we  resume. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  that 
will  be  agreeable,  unless  at  that  time  we 
have  failed  to  complete  action  on  some 
amendment  which  had  been  taken  up 
today;  in  which  case,  I  am  glad  to  i^rree 
to  have  consideration  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  follow  our 
action  on  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yea.  Mr.  President. 
With  that  understanding,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment,  and  shall  resubmit  it  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  that  the  amendment  be  submit- 
ted now.  so  that  it  may  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  However,  the 
amendment  merely  strikes  out  the  rice 
title  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think    it    advisable    for    notice    of    the 
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amendment  to  be  given,  and  for  ttie 
amendment  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  agreeable  to 
me,  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  and  will  lie  on  the 
table.  At  this  time,  the  amendment  is 
withdrawn  from  consideration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Piteaident.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  Identified  as  "3-8-58-1". 
which  I  submit  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Andcb- 
soN  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [  Mr.  Hol- 
LAND],  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams  1 .  This  |Ls  the  amendment 
which  will  strike  out  the  mandatory  sup- 
ports for  millable  wheat  at  90  percent  of 
parity.  The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  3.  to  strilce 
out  down  to  and  inclQding  line  14,  on 
page  3. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEllrr.  The  amend- 
ment will  l>e  stated.     I 

The  Lkcislative  Clkbk.  On  page  2, 
beginning  with  line  3, 1  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  down  to  andjlncluding  line  14, 
on  page  3. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  amendmedt  is  identified  as 
'3-8-58-1."  j 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Dako- 
ta fMr.  YovKCl,  who  is  Interested  in  this 
matter,  should  ise  on  the  floor.  I  wonder 
whether  at  this  time  we  may  have  a 
quorum  call,  until  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  can  have  time  to  return  to 
the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  may 
be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Is  there  objection  to  giving  unanimous 
consent  for  that  purpose?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then.  {Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I 
request  that  the  time  required  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side.  I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  the  time 
required  for  the  quorum  call  will  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  clerk  wiU  can  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  ; 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  $>resldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  inasmuch 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  tMr. 
Young)  is  now  in  the  Chamber. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  orderedl 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  myself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  have  stated,  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  will  strike  out 
the  provision  for  mandatory  supports  for 
millable  wheat  at  90  i|>ercent  of  parity. 
The  reason  for  striking  that  out  ia  that 
this  provision  really  r^ulres  90  percent 
of  parity  for  almost  all  wheat  of  the  1956 
and  1957  crops.  As  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  presently  discounting  support 
prices  for  23  undesiriable  varieties  of 
wheat;  but  these  23  undesirable  varieties 
account  for  only  31  million  bushels  of 
the  production,  out  o|f  a  total  of  985 


million  bushels  produced  in  1954— that 
is  to  say.  only  3.1  percent. 

Therefore,  the  real  question  Ls  whether 
wheat  shall  be  supported  at  a  mandatory 
level  of  90  percent  of  parity — since  vir- 
tually all  other  varieties  would  be  con- 
sidered millable  wheat. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  declined  to  con- 
tinue 90  percent  mandatory  supports  for 
three  other  basic  commodities.  Unless 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  so  that  this 
provision  Is  taken  from  the  bill,  wheat 
will  be  the  only  one  of  the  five  basic  com- 
modities we  have  been  discussing  for 
which  90-percent  supports  will  be  man- 
datory. 

Basing  eligibility  for  price  support  at 
90  percent  of  parity  on  the  variety  of  the 
seed  used,  rather  than  on  the  actual  out- 
put of  a  crop,  does  not  constitute  a  sound 
basis  for  determining  support  levels. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  say  that  the 
Department  has  labored  foi*  many,  many 
years  to  find  a  method  by  which  higher 
supports  could  be  given  to  wheat  accord- 
ing to  quality.  The  Department,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  able  to  work  out  a 
feasible  plan  for  that,  other  than  to  ad- 
just the  support  price  downward  20  cents 
a  bushel  in  the  case  of  a  few  undesirable 
varieties.  It  would  not  be  feasible  to 
check  the  seed  actually  used  for  planting. 

Also,  the  quality  of  a  variety  is  affected 
by  climatic  and  other  factors.  So  a  va- 
riety which  might  be  good  millable  wheat 
in  one  area,  might  not  be  good  millable 
wheat  if  grown  in  some  other  section  of 
the  country. 

Neither  is  it  possible  to  make  all  the 
chemical  and  other  tests  which  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  determine  the  baiting 
quality  and  the  cooking  quality  of  wheat. 
The  Secretary  now  presumably  has  au- 
thority to  provide  discounts  in  support 
prices,  based  on  quality  factors;  and  he 
has  done  so  to  the  extent  feasible.  That 
is  to  say.  on  the  23  varieties  he  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  dlscoimt  the  sup- 
port price  20  cents  a  bushel,  I  believe. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Mr.  President,  presently  owns  805  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  and  has  outstand- 
ing loans  on  316  million  bushels  more. 
As  I  have  said,  unless  this  provision  is 
stricken  from  the  bill,  wheat  will  be  the 
only  commodity,  aside  from  tobacco,  on 
which  supports  will  be  mandatory  at  90 
percent. 

It  is  true  that  possibly  3  percent  of 
the  crop  could  be  supported  at  lower 
levels;  but  when  we  support  9^  percent 
of  the  crop  at  the  mandatory  hi?h  level, 
we  are  in  effect  supporting  the  whole 
crop. 

That,  in  brief,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  proposed  to  strike  from 
the  bill  the  mandatory  price  supports 
for  millable  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNQ.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
move  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  trcxa  Vermont  [Mr.  Azxnrr]  by 
striking  out.  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  in  Une 


14,  the  words  "and  1957  crops",  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  word  "crop", 
so  as  to  make  the  amendment  apply  only 
to  this  year's  crop. 

The  method  of  supports  provided 
under  this  amendment  is  exactly  what 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  is  now 
doing,  except  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
The  Secretary  is  discounting  some  va- 
rieties of  wheat  now  at  20  coits  a  bushel. 
I  believe  these  varieties  should  be  dis- 
counted more.  Certain  varieties  of  wheat 
now  being  processed  are  good  only  for 
feed  purposes.  To  continue  the  pro- 
gram we  have  had  for  several  years, 
ttiat  of  providing  as  high  a  level  of 
support  for  the  poorest  quality  wheat  the 
farmer  can  grow  as  for  the  top  quality, 
would  break  any  kind  of  price-support 
program. 

There  was  published  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  this  morn- 
ing a  part  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikew],  in  which  he 
stated,  in  part,  that  he  would  give  the 
cotton  farmers  86  or  87  percent  of  par- 
ity. I  have  no  qtiarrel  whatever  with 
that.  The  surplus  situations  with  re- 
spect to  wheat  and  cotton  are  almost 
Identical.  We  have  on  hand  about  a 
year's  supply,  enough  to  met  our  do- 
mestic requirements  plus  the  anticipated 
or  expected  exports.  Wheat  producers 
have  done  a  little  better  job  this  year 
in  bringing  the  supply  down  to  the  level 
of  our  needs.  Our  wheat  production  this 
year  has  been  about  in  line  with  our 
domestic  needs  plus  exports.  If  the  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  would  be 
more  likely  to  support  it  at  87  percent 
of  parity,  which  the  Secretary  has  prom- 
ised for  cotton.  I  might  be  willing  to 
consider  that  figure.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  would  give  as  much  to  the 
wheat  farmer  as  we  are  now  giving  to 
cotton  producers,  because  the  average 
support  under  this  provision  would  be 
between  85  and  87  percent  of  parity. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  minimum 
support  shall  not  average  less  than  75 
percent  of  parity.  That  means  that  the 
Secretary  can  support  some  of  the  poorer 
quality  of  wheat  at  less  than  75  percent 
if  he  so  desires.  So  it  is  not  giving  more 
to  wheat  than  to  cotton,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  as  much  as  we  are  giving  to 
com. 

Under  the  com  provision,  the  com 
farmers  will  be  given  6  miilicm  acres 
more  than  they  would  have  had  under 
the  law  on  the  statute  books  today.  If 
we  were  to  give  wheat  farmers  6  mil- 
lion additional  acres,  plus  the  81  percent 
supports,  which  the  com  farmers  have, 
I  think  every  wheat  farmer  would 
take  it. 

I  think  this  provision  is  only  fair.  It 
would  give  to  the  wheat  fcuimer  only  a 
part  of  what  the  cotton  farmers  and  the 
com  farmers  are  now  getting. 

Most  people  look  upon  wheat  farmers 
as  being  big  farmers.  Thirty  percent 
of  all  the  wheat  grown  is  grown  by 
farmers  who  have  less  than  25  acres 
of  wheat.  Fifty  percent  of  the  wheat 
grown  in  America  today  is  grown  by 
farmers  who  have  a  maximum  of  50 
acres  of  wheat.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  help  the  smaller  farmers  of  America. 
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Certainly,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
ion  to  base  price  supports  on  quality. 


beyond  a  doubt,  be  supported  at  90  per« 
cent  today. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  accordance 
with -the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
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Mr.  RUSSEUi.    I 
the  use  of  the  word 


dislike  Tery  much 
"flexible."    I  have 


support  provision  for  wheat.    Ninety-six 
percent  of  the  wheat  produced  is  milling 


celvod  by  him  under  Uie  provlslona  of  »mUX 
act  during  the  crop  year  In  which  such  tIo- 
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retary  deema  appropriate,  and  the  re-     think 


KNOWLAND.    Mr.   President.   I 
it    advisable    for    notice    of    the 
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Certainly,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
ion  to  base  price  supports  on  quality. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  my  friend 
from  Vermont  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  of  5  minutes  as  I  need 
to  make  one  matter  clear. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  every 
sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  wheat 
growers  who  produce  high  quality  wheat 
to  get  better  supports  than  those  who 
produce  low  quality  wheat.  It  is  sim- 
ply an  administrative  impossiblity  to 
work  out  the  problem  along  the  lines 
which  this  section  of  the  bill  provides. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
comparison  of  the  supports  given  the 
wheat  growers  with  those  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  the  cotton  producers. 

In  the  first  place,  unless  we  can  change 
the  standard  grade  and  staple  for  cotton 
for  price  support  purposes,  in  all  prob- 
ability the  Secretary  caimot  establish 
price  supports  for  cotton  at  86  or  87  per- 
cent of  parity.  That  proposal  is  con- 
tingent on  changing  the  base  grade, 
which  would  have  the  probable  effect  of 
lowering  the  support  price  of  cotton 
about  1.6  cents. 

However,  wheat  growers  do  have  an 
advantage  over  using  a  transitional  par- 
ity, which  is  not  enjoyed  to  the  same  ex- 
tent by  the  cotton  growers,  under  the 
old  parity  formula,  which  would  be  $2.51 
a  btishel.  Under  the  new  parity  formula 
it  would  be  $2.19  a  bushel.  Under  the 
transitional  parity  formula  which  is 
being  used  this  year,  the  parity  price  for 
wheat  is  $2.38  a  bushel.  While  wheat  is 
being  supported  at  76  percent  of  the 
transitional  parity,  that  would  be  82  >  2 
percent  if  the  new  parity  were  in  effect. 

It  is  true  that  wheat  supports  are 
dropping  about  13  percent  this  year.  If 
the  change  in  the  base  grade  of  cotton 
Is  made,  price  supports  for  cotton  will 
drop  about  10  percent.  In  fact,  they  will 
probably  drop  about  10  percent  anyway. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  wheat 
takes  a  harder  rap  under  the  modernized 
parity  formula  than  any  other  com- 
modity? It  loses  about  30  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  One  can  say  that  wheat 
suffers  a  greater  letdown  under  the  mod- 
ern formula  than  the  other  basic  com- 
modities do;  or  one  may  say  that  wheat 
enjoyed  greater  benefits  under  the  old 
formula  than  did  other  commodities.  It 
depends  on  how  one  looks  at  it. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  past  6  years, 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, wheat  for  export  has  been  sub- 
sidized to  the  extent  of  about  $800  mil- 
lion. Had  half  that  amount  been  spent 
in  subsidizing  the  export  of  cotton,  there 
would  be  no  surplus  cotton  left  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  export  subsidy  on  cotton  since  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II,  when,  as  I 
recall,  an  export  subsidy  was  paid. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  proposed  sup- 
ports for  cotton  are  only  10  percent  be- 
low those  of  last  year,  and  the  supports 
for  wheat  13  percent  below  last  year,  it  is 
also  true  that,  had  cotton,  in  the  past, 
enjoyed  the  same  benefits  in  the  way  of 
subsidies  that  wheat  had.  cotton  would. 


beyond  a  doubt,  be  supported  at  90  per- 
cent today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
seme  time  on  the  other  side  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  YoTTNC  I  as  much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WnUAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  What  will  the  first 
vote  be?  Will  it  be  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
YotTNc  I  or  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  first 
vote  will  be  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  YottncI 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  AikzkI. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  we  have  that 
amendment  stated?  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
was  moving  to  strike  out  all  of  section 
102. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  was  wondering  if 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  should  be  considered  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  or  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  itself.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  his  offering  his  amendment,  but  I 
think  it  .should  be  offered  to  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  perfect  the  language  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  strike  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  we  have  that 
paragraph  read? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
takes  precedence  over  the  motion  to 
strike  out. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota^to  the  amendment  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  be  stated. 

The  LzcisLAxrvE  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "and 
1957"  and  change  the  word  "crops"  to 
"crop",  so  as  to  read : 

ThU  paragraph  shall  be  applicable  ooly  to 
the  1956  crop. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  quite  clear. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  reads  as  though  it  were 
directed  against  the  bill,  whereas  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  merely  strike  out  all  the 
language.  I  wonder  if  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  should  be  considered  a  vote  on 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  rather  than 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  If  It  Is 
agreeable — and,  of  course,  it  must  be — 


I  ask  imanimous  consent,  In  accordance 
with  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  1  that  the  bill 
be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"and  1957"  on  page  3.  line  14,  and  chang- 
Ing  the  word  "crops"  to  "crop."  How- 
ever. I  do  not  wish  to  jeopardize  the  po- 
sition of  my  own  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the 
Chair  state  the  parliamentary  situation. 

The  reason  why  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Young  I  takes  precedence  over  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AncxMl  is  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  text  of 
the  bill,  whereas  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  proposes  to  strike 
out  the  entire  section. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  understand  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  takes  precedence, 
but  I  understand  also  that  his  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  rather 
than  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AkenI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  the  point  I 
was  raising. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  originally  had  stated 
that  his  amendment  was  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
correct.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  an  amendment  to 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  point  of  order.  Mr. 
President.  Is  it  not  appropriate  to  pre- 
sent the  unanimous -consent  request 
propounded  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, to  permit  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  manner 
he  wants  to  amend  it  before  we  have  a 
vote? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  is 
no  objection,  the  Senate  may  vote  on 
the  Young  amendment  at  this  time.  Is 
there  objection"'  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Yoimc  I . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Now  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont ( Mr.  Aixxn  I . 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true 
that  wheat  exports  have  been  subsidized 
for  years.  However,  the  subsidy  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  Wheat  is  probably  the  most  in- 
ternational commodity  of  all  commodi- 
ties. It  is  produced  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  world.  Our  subsidy  for 
the  export  of  wheat  is  the  third  lowest 
In  the  world.  Even  Turkey  provides  a 
higher  subsidy  for  export  than  does  the 
United  States,  and  we  lend  Turkey  the 
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money  with  which  to  Pftj  Its  subsidy  on 
exports. 

Mr.  President,  may  wfe  have  order? 

The  PRE8IDINO  lOFTlCER  (Mr. 
CUBTI8  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No  a|grlc\iltural  com- 
modity is  as  much  in  djemand  as  wheat. 
It  has  been  the  staff  of  life  for  2.000 
years  or  more.  People  can  live  on  bread 
and  water  alone.  Ouj^  country  wisely 
undertook  years  ago  to  subsidize  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  under  an  international 
wheat  agreement.  Whjeat  falls  into  an 
cat^ory    from    any 


Mr.   President,   will 


entirely   different 
other  commodity. 

Mr.    RUSSELL, 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.    I  yield 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that 
I  hope  the  provision  he  espoused  in  the 
conunittee  will  prevail.  The  90  percent 
principle  as  it  applies  to  cotton  has  been 
done  to  death  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Some  of  the  votes  against  it  were  cast 
by  Senators  from  wheat  States.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
himself  has  always  stood  four-square  for 
90  percent  supports.  Although  cotton 
has  been  eliminated  ijrom  90  percent 
supports,  and  stands  in  danger  of  being 
stricken  further.  I  shajll  vote  with  the 
wheat  farmers,  even  though  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  incoritorated  in  the  bill 
in  committee,  does  not  affect  my  State. 

Mr.  YOUNG.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
He  and  I  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der on  the  farm  issue,  to  protect  the 
cotton  farmers  and  the  wheat  farmers. 
I  intend  to  give  them  t^y  support  at  all 
time.  I  appreciate  the  support  he  has 
given  us. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  th|mk  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I,  too.  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr'  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?         ' 

Mr.  YOUNG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  happened  to  be  out 
of  the  Chamber  when  the  Sermtor  from 
North  Dr.kota  discussed  his  amendment, 
which  is  now  in  the  bill:  I  would  appre- 
ciate his  explaining  it  briefly. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  would  give  90  percent 
support  to  the  best  quality  wheat.  The 
support  could  not  go  t^elow  75  percent. 
Therefore,  we  have  more  flexibility  in 
the  amendment  than  under  the  Ander- 
son Act  of  1949,  and  just  about  as  much 
as  we  had  under  the  Aiken  Act  of  1938. 
It  would  give  90  percent  for  top  quality 
wheat.  That  is  what  the  Secretary  is 
doing  at  this  time.  The  language  ac- 
centuates the  program  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and,  as  amended  on  the  floor,  pro- 
vides only  a  1-year  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  I  understand,  the 
language  provides  90  percent  support  for 
milling  quality  wheat  foir  1  year.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG.    That  IS  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSEU^  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.    I  yiel|d. 


Bfr.  RUSSEIJjb  I  dislike  Tery  much 
the  use  of  the  word  "flexible."  I  have 
become  somewhat  allergic  to  the  mere 
mention  of  that  word.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  support  the  Senator's  position  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  wheat  farmers. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  language  in  the 
bill,  section  102.  would  encom-age  farm- 
ers to  plant  good  quality  wheat.  If  they 
plant  good  quality  wheat,  they  will  get 
90  percent  support.  If  they  do  not  plant 
that  grade,  they  will  not  get  it  I  think 
that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  makes  it  less 
likely  that  the  Government  will  have 
considerable  losses  by  virtue  of  accimiu- 
lating  Inferior  quality  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  an  incentive  to 
plant  better  wheat.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  will  create  more  mar- 
kets domestically  and  abroad. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  with  the  suggestion 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AnuN]  that  only  about  3  percent  of 
the  wheat  produced  would  be  eligible  for 
the  9D-percent  support? 

Bir.  YOUNG.  I  suppose  this  year  all 
but  about  3  or  5  percent  would  be  eligible. 
The  bill  sets  up  an  advisory  commis- 
sion— ^which  would  be  advisory  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — ^to  determine 
in  the  future  what  is  millable  qiiality 
wheat  and  what  is  not  millable  quality 
wheat,  and  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Only  a 
relatively  sm&U  proportion  of  wheat 
would  be  eligible  to  90-percent  support. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No;  almost  all  of  it 
would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  has 
been  my  understanding  that  most  of  the 
dark  Northern  wheat  has  been  sold  on 
the  market  at  90  percent  of  parity  or  bet- 
ter. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct.  Good 
quality  wheat  last  fall  sold  at  a  premium 
as  high  as  60  cents  a  bushel  over  the  sup- 
port level.  Much  of  the  wheat  has  been 
sold  for  40  to  50  cents  a  bushel  below  sup- 
port. That  indicates  how  badly  this  pro- 
gram Is  being  operated  under  the  present 
method.  It  indicates  why  we  sliould  em- 
bark upon  a  new  program. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
advisory  commission  which  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed makes  the  judgement  I  antici- 
pate it  will  make  with  respect  to  wheat. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  possibly  cost 
the  Government  very  much  to  maintain 
this  incentive  for  growing  good  milling 
wheat. 

liir.  YOUNG.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  as  much 
time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  in  the  bin  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  am  sure 
looks  in  the  right  direction.  I  know  he 
wants  to  get  good  quality  wheat.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any 
misunderstanding  as  to  what  we  are 
voting  on.    This  is  a  1-year  90  percent 


support  provision  for  wheat.  Ninety-six 
percent  of  the  wheat  produced  ts  milling 
quaUty  wheat  or  of  a  standard  that  pro- 
duces milling  quality  wheat. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  that  the 
wheat  produced  shall  be  of  milling  qual- 
ity; it  merely  provides  that  so  long  as  the 
farmer  produces  a  grade  that  ordinarily 
produces  milling  quality  wheat,  it  shall 
have  90  percent  support. 

I  believe  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  out 
exactly  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  trying  to  achieve.  I  believe  he 
would  like  the  wheat  farmers  to  receive 
premiimis  for  very  good  wheat,  and  Con- 
gress made  such  provision  in  the  case 
of  dunmi  wheat  when  that  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota.  Congress  did 
say  that  there  might  be  unlimited  plant- 
ings of  durum  wheat,  up  to  a  reasonable 
amount.  It  gave  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand liie  crop  because  the  people  who 
were  using  it  had  to  pay  premium  prices 
for  it. 

If  the  same  thing  could  be  done  for  all 
varieties  of  wheat  there  could  be  very 
little  objection  to  the  amendment,  but  in 
view  of  the  vote  which  was  taken  on  90 
percent  supports  yesterday,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  the  Senate  should  re- 
verse itself  and  say,  "We  will  not  have 
it  for  cotton,  but  we  will  grant  a  90  per- 
cent support  price  for  1  year  on  wheat." 
One  year  carries  it  through  an  election 
year,  but  that  is  not  a  very  effective  way 
of  handling  the  matter.  I  think  it  will 
complicate  the  whole  structure,  because 
someone  will  say.  "We  have  done  it  1 
year  for  wheat.  Why  not  do  it  1  year 
for  cotton,  and  1  more  year  for  com" 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
imderstanding  that  we  have  a  year's 
supply  of  wheat  on  hand? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  supply 
situation  on  cotton  is  a  little  worse.  We 
have  13  million  bales  of  cotton,  and  we 
have  800  million  bushels  of  wheat.  It 
takes  about  225  million  to  250  million 
bushels  of  wheat  for  us  to  have  good 
housekeeping  arrangements,  so  that  it 
will  go  to  the  mills  at  the  proper  time. 
We  have  something  like  800  million 
bushels  of  wheat  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  it. 
As  was  pointed  out  the  other  day,  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  was 
handled  on  such  a  basis  that  we  were 
able  to  sell  wheat  at  50  or  60  cents  a 
bushel.  It  is  now  up  to  87  cents,  and  we 
are  unable  to  move  it.  We  shall  subse- 
quently have  to  make  the  price  $1  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Lloyd  N.  Case.  Director  of  ttie  Grain  Di- 
vision, in  which  he  says  the  subsidy  rate 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
presently  is  61.80  cents  a  bushel,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954  to  1955  the  rate  was 
•74.85  cents  a  busheL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  like  to  have 
it  in  the  Record,  because  a  statement  was 
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for  wheat  13  percent  below  last  year,  it  is 
also  true  that,  had  cotton,  in  the  past, 
enjoyed  the  same  benefits  in  the  way  of 
subsidies  that  wheat  had,  cotton  would. 


oji  aiiiciiuuitriii,  lo  me  Dili,  racner  than 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President.  If  It  Is 
agreeable — and,  of  course,  it  must  be 


country  of  the  world.  Our  subsidy  for 
the  export  of  wheat  is  the  third  lowest 
In  the  world.  Even  Turkey  provides  a 
higher  subsidy  for  export  than  does  the 
United  States,  and  we  lend  Turkey  the 


Mr.  YOUNG.    That  lis  correct. 
Mr.   RUSSELL.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG.    I  yield. 


iQUKS  lu  bxie  ii\ia\t  oirecuou.  i  kuuw  ue 
wants  to  get  good  quality  wheat.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any 
misunderstanding  as  to  what  we  are 
voting  on.    This  is  a  1-year  90  percent 


sent  to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  like  to  have 
it  in  the  Record,  because  a  statement  was 
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fiven  to  us  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
present  level  was  up  to  87  cents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows  : 

Mabcr  6.  i»5«. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Touwe. 

United  States  Seriate. 
Dbab  SxMAToa  TouKo:  In  accordance  with 
your  telephone  request,  the  following  are 
the  average  subsidy  rates  paid  for  wheat 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
and  applicable  subsidy  rates  recorded  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  at  IWA 
prices  but  outside  of  IWA  quotas,  based  on 
records  of  our  Fiscal  Division.  CSS: 

International  Wheat  Agreement 

Cents  per 
t>xtshel 

rtaeal  year  1954-55 —  74.85 

Jiily  1.  1955.  through  Jan.  31.  1956...  61.80 

CCC  subsidy  not  under  IWA 

Cents  per 
bustiel 

Flaeal  year    1954-55 73  80 

July  1.  1933.  through  Jan.  31.  1956 71.80 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lloto  N.  Casc. 
Dtrecfor,  Grain  Division. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  could  possibly  be 
some  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  exported.  I  imagine  we  do  not  have 
subsidies  that  come  out  even  and  they 
probably  vary  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  the  subsidy  mentioned  in  the  letter 
is  in  addition  to  the  price  supports,  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  indus- 
try has  had  about  $800  million  worth  of 
subsidies  by  way  of  a  two-price  system 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment and  otherwise,  to  enable  it  to  keep 
up  its  export  levels? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  The  Senate 
has  decided  it  will  not  support  a  90-per- 
cent program.  Even  though  it  is  called 
a  milling-wheat  program,  about  96  per- 
cent of  all  wheat  would  qualify  under 
this  amendment.  If  the  Senate  wants 
to  reverse  itself  and  vote  for  90  percent 
supports  it  has  that  privilege,  but  I  think 
we  should  know  wliat  we  are  voting  on 
when  we  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  Is  a  years  supply  of  wheat  on  hand 
by  way  of  surplus  and  that  wheat  grow- 
ers, more  than  any  other  group  of  pro- 
ducers, have  had  very  strong  support 
in  their  export  business  under  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  and  other- 
wise, amounting  to  approximately  $803 
million?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes;  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CARL60N.    I  am  wondering  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  really  be- 
Herat  that  a  prlee  rapport  o1  90  percent 
would  make  any  difference  in  the  yield 
ef  winter  wheat  thlc  year. 

Mr.  AMDKRMOtf,    No,  I  think  not. 
_  Mr,  CARLiON,    On  that  baele,  then, 
ft  would   not  OMke  moeh   difference 
whether  the  rapport  prlee  were  90  per- 


cent  or  any  other  figure,  so  far  as  pro- 
duction is  concerned.  The  only  place 
it  could  have  any  effect  would  be  in  the 
spring  wheat  area.  In  the  winter  wheat 
belt,  the  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
plow  up  growing  wheat. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  To  plow  under 
growing  wheat.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  plowing  under  every 
third  row  of  cotton  and  killing  little 
pigs. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  does  not  think  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  or  any  other  wheat- 
growing  State  are  going  to  plow  up  a 
growing  crop  of  wheat  and  receive  in 
return  under  the  acreage  reserve  60  or 
70  percent.  I  do  not  think  they  are  go- 
ing to  do  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  think  so. 
either. 

Mr.  CARIJSON.  In  fact.  I  think  this 
is  the  most  logical  amendment  that  ha.s 
been  offered  during  the  entire  discus- 
sion, not  because  I  represent  a  wheat 
section,  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  soil 
bank  will  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  the 
winter-wheat  section.  Second,  it  will 
not  reduce  the  surplus.  Therefore.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  give  some  consider- 
ation to  those  two  points. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  again.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  not  going  to  worry 
about  what  the  Senate  does  with  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment only  because  it  revives  the  ques- 
tion of  90-percent  supports. 

I  am  sure  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  to  try  to  get  good 
quality  wheat,  but  it  is  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult problem.  He  has  made  the  best 
approach  to  it  that  he  could  take.  I  do 
not  question  his  motive,  but.  from  my 
standpoint,  it  is  only  one  more  90-per- 
cent amendment,  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  amendment  which  is  now 
before  it.  because  this  is  the  only  place 
in  the  entire  bill  that  we  can  do  any- 
thing positively  of  benefit  to  the  vast 
number  of  wheat  farmers  scattered 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, wheat  would  have  the  status  of 
a  Little  Orphan  Annie.  It  would  be  the 
only  product  condemned  to  be  worse  of! 
in  1956  than  it  was  in  1955. 

On  most  of  the  farm  products  of  the 
land  the  Congress  has  had  to  put  on 
little  patches  of  special  legislation  to 
meet  the  problem.  That  is  being  done 
with  cotton.  It  was  done  with  rice  and 
tobacco.  We  have  adopted  the  Hlcken- 
looper  amendment  with  reference  to 
com.  We  have  done  a  little  for  the 
farmers  who  win  get  81  percent  of  par- 
ity, but  If  we  pa«i  the  Aiken  amend- 
ment we  fhall  have  Uken  away  not  only 
the  rapport  prlcet.  but  we  fhall  hare 
compelled  the  farmer  to  fuffer  greater 
eute  and  reduction*  in  Income  than  laet 
year  and  a  ftin  f reater  dlepartty  In  the 

coat  price  of  wheat  which  le  already  drtr- 
Inff  him  to  deepalr. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask  what  the 
amendment  would  take  away  from  the 
wheatgrower  which  he  already  has  to- 
day? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  It  will  take  away 
an  additional  number  of  acres,  and  part 
of  his  present  price  support  level. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  no.  It  would  take 
away  something  the  Senator  proposes  to 
give  him.  It  will  not  take  away  any- 
thing from  what  he  now  has.  If  there 
is  to  be  no  bill  at  all,  he  would  still  have 
exactly  what  he  has  today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Except  that  he  has  a 
constant  shrinkage  of  his  acreage  under 
the  formula  of  the  bill,  and  a  lowered 
price  support. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  Uke  away 
something  of  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  proposes  to  give  him,  in 
addition  to  what  he  has  today. 

This  morning  we  gave  our  wheat 
growers  a  boost  of  50  cents  a  bushel  in 
the  support  of  sorRhum.  That  will  help 
tremendously  tho.se  in  the  winter  wheat 
area.  I  am  told  that:  I  have  never 
raised  sorghum.  But  the  amendment 
the  Senate  is  now  considering  does  not 
take  away  a  thing  which  the  wheat 
grower  has  today,  tt  simply  takes  away 
something  from  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  thinks  the  farmer  ought 
to  have  in  addition  to  what  he  has  today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  takes  away  from  him 
his  comparable  position  with  other  pro- 
ducers, because,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  passage  of  the  bill  at  this  time  will 
also  preclude  the  farmer  from  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  the  soil  bank  in  those 
areas,  where  wheat  has  already  been 
planted.  Adoption  of  the  provision  in 
our  committee  bill  would  open  the  door 
of  the  soil  bank  to  the  wheat  farmer, 
as  under  the  corn  amendment  we  have 
sought  to  open  the  doors  of  the  soil  bank 
to  the  corn  farmer. 

Mr.  THYE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield :» 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  asks  what  will  be 
taken  away  from  the  farmer.  It  Is  true 
the  amendment  will  not  take  away  any- 
thing. It  has  been  taken  away.  It  will 
have  that  effect  if  the  amendment  apply- 
ing the  law  to  the  wheat  crop  in  the 
calendar  year  1956  only  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  stand.  There  will  be  a  27- 
cent-a-bushel  reduction  on  the  com- 
modity loan  for  the  1956  crop. 

What  is  proposed  by  the  provision  Is 
to  reinstate,  on  what  la  recognized  as 
accepUble  milling  quality  wheat,  00  per- 
cent supports,  but  that  which  Is  not  ac- 
cepted as  a  milUble  quality  of  wheat  will 
go  Into  the  feed  valuea,  or  the  75  percent 
bracket. 

That  la  what  ie  propoaed  In  the  so« 
called  wheat  provision  In  the  bUl.  which 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  propotea  to  atrtke  from 
the  Mil. 

Mr,  MVNDT,  The  Senator  to  exactly 
correct, 

Mr,  Prealdent,  I  do  not  wMi  to  ytold 
•ny  further  at  th$  moment,  uotU  I  hare 
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had    an    opportimlty    to    develop    my 
argument. 

I  point  out  further  that  even  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frpm  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson],  with  his  vast  informa- 
tion on  agricultural  matters,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  he  supports  the  Aiken 
amendment,  stated  that  this  proposal 
'looks  in  the  right  direction."  I  add 
that  it  looks  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
President's  message  on  agriculture. 

The  President  said  he  hoped  Congress 
and  our  committee  wo^d  try  to  find  a 
way  in  which  price  supports  could  be 
geared  to  quality.  Thl4  is  a  step  in  that 
direction.  This  will  be  la  1-year  experi- 
ment, to  see  whether  the  program  will 
work  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  hopes  it  will  wqrk.  or  as  poorly 
as  the  Senator  from  N^w  Mexico  fears 
it  will  work.  I 

But.  in  all  events,  in  that  year  the 
wheat  farmer  will  be  provided  with  his 
sole  chance,  as  a  result  of  the  agi-icul- 
tural  bill  passed  this  year,  to  get  the 
benefits  from  the  soil  bank  program  and 
the  benefits  from  the  price  supports, 
which  will  help  to  protect  him  against 
the  cost-price  squeeze. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
pointed  out,  the  proposal  certainly  can- 
not increase  the  production  of  wheat  in 
any  area  where  wheat  has  aheady  been 
planted;  and  in  the  areas  where  wheat 
has  not  been  planted,  there  are  two  built- 
in  gadgets  which  will  help  reduce  pro- 
duction. 

By  planting  the  quality  of  wheat  des- 
tined for  production  as  milling  wheat 
in  the  area  in  wliich  it  is  planted,  the 
farmer  is  required  to  upgrade  his  opera- 
tion in  order  to  qualify  for  the  90-percent 
support  price. 

That  means  that  those  who  would  try 
to  grow  quality  wheat  on  land  and  in  a 
climate  which  Is  not  destined  to  grow 
it  will  not  produce  it.  It  means  that 
those  who  would  plant  as  many  acres 
as  they  could  in  an  area  where  a  bounti- 
ful crop  of  poor  grade  wheat  could  be 
harvested  will  produce  a  smaller  number 
of  acres,  but  will  get  a  higher  quality 
wheat. 

So  the  proposal  moves  In  good  direc- 
tions. We  provide  the  fanner  with  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  soil 
bank,  and  also  to  enable  him  to  get  price 
supports  on  quality  production,  plus  the 
fact  that  the  proposal  will  help  to  reduce 
the  big  surpluses  which  exist  in  the 
wheat  areas. 

I  think  we  would  be  derelict  in  our 
duty  to  permit  an  agricultural  bill  to 
pass  in  1956  which  by  one  gadget  or 
gimmick,  or  another  does  something  for 
tobacco  and  rice,  does  something  for 
cotton,  ddes  something  for  com — and  I 
hope  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  help  the 
livestock  producer*— does  lomethlng  for 
the  other  feed  gralna,  but  eays  to  the 
wheat  farmer,  "So  far  ae  you  are  con- 
cerned, we  hare  picked  you  out  to  be 
the  all-American  eucker.  Tou  can  §o 
down  the  drain." 

X  do  not  bellere  Congreif  watiU  to  do 
that,  X  do  not  beUere  the  Senate  wante 
to  do  H,  I  do  not  bfUere  the  admiisto« 
tratlon  waste  to  do  It,  I  do  noi  Mlere 
our  f  riendf  from  the  ioittli«  wliert  cot- 
ton to  grown,  want  to  launch  that  kind 


of  attack  on  the  wheat  farmers.  T  do 
not  believe  the  farmers  who  raise  tobac- 
co want  to  single  out  the  wheat  farmers 
and  make  them  the  whipping  boys.  I  do 
not  believe  Senators  from  urban  areas 
want  to  reject  the  fact  that  the  wheat 
farmer  is  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of 
Jiistlce  and  fair  play,  the  same  kind  of 
protection,  for  at  least  12  months,  while 
we  find  out  how  the  soil-bank  procedure 
works,  while  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  more  efllclent  and  effective 
methods  to  gear  price  supports  to  quality 
wheat,  and  at  least  enable  the  wheat 
farmer  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Increas- 
ing costs  In  the  year  in  which  we  are 
presently  living. 

So  I  implore  Senators,  on  this  particu- 
lar measure,  to  give  us  a  12-month 
breathing  spell :  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  bring  the  wheat  farmer  into  the  pic- 
ture, whereby  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  entire  segment  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

If  we  reject  the  proposal,  we  deprive 
the  wheat  farmer  of  a  better  parity 
formula;  we  deprive  him  of  his  price 
supports.  We  may  find  in  July  that  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  has  ex- 
pired without  being  renewed,  because  the 
British  are  raising  a  considerable  amount 
of  opposition  to  the  agreement. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  or  Congress 
or  the  administration  wants  to  pick  on 
the  wheat  farmer;  but  that  Is  certainly 
what  will  happen  if  we  do  nothing. 

I  implore  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1,  modified,  as 
It  has  been,  to  cover  a  12-month  period. 
In  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  give 
some  element  of  justice  for  so  short  a 
time  at  least  to  so  many  fanners  who 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
In  1954  wheat  was  supported  at  $2.24; 
and  that  under  the  76  percent  of  parity 
It  will  be  supported  at  $1.81  in  this  year, 
1956?  That  would  be  the  top  price  for 
milling  quality  wheat. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  If  the 
percentage  figures  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  price  per  bushel,  which  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  product.  It  Is  a  shocking 
thing,  so  shocking  that  I  think  no  Sena- 
tor who  understands  the  facts  will  want 
to  subscribe  to  it  by  his  vote  \n  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  simply  want  to  reen- 
force  what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Totmol,  the 
Senator  from  South  I>akota  [Mr. 
MinrDT].  and  the  Senator  from  Mlnne- 
•ota  [Mr.  TrtkI. 

I  wish  to  make  an  arrument  for  the 
mian-buslneaf  men  who  lire  In  towns  in 
the  Wheat  Belt  of  the  country,  flret, 
I  think  aU  we  are  trying  to  do  to  to  elimi- 
nate the  nondifcriminatory  f eaturea  of 
the  bill  in  relationship  to  the  wheat  pro- 
dueer.  We  are  leeking  to  relate  ia  prin- 
e^  the  wheat  produeera  to  what  we 
have  already  done  for  the  eoro  produeera 
and  aone  of  the  other  grain  produeeti. 


We  eimnot  Justify  a  discriminatory 
bill,  a  bill  which  discriminates  against 
some  farmers  and  gives  benefits  to 
oUiers.  I  want  all  farmers  to  receive 
equal  treatment.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  was,  in  effect, 
sajring.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
difference  between  the  support  price 
which  milling  wheat  will  get  and  the 
support  price  which  nonmilling  wheat 
will  get,  the  final  average  support  parity 
for  wheat  will  be  somewhere  between  86 
and  87  percent,  In  round  numbers.  I  am 
not  going  to  quibble  over  some  slight  dif- 
ference. At  least,  imder  this  amend- 
ment, we  shall  be  doing  for  the  wheat 
producers  what,  in  effect,  we  have  al- 
ready done  for  the  com  producers  and 
some  of  the  other  grain  producers.  I 
think  that  is  only  fair  and  equitable. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  give  Senators 
my  word  that  the  merchants  in  the  small 
towns  who  rely  for  their  income  on  the 
wheat  areas  are  not  doing  so  well.  They 
are  not  doing  so  well  because  the  wheat 
producers  are  not  doing  well.  We  may 
as  well  face  the  fact  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  wheat  producers  has 
dropped.  Their  purchases  in  turn  have 
dropped.  Many  of  them  are  buying  on 
credit. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  In  the  last  10 
minutes  I  have  discussed  with  one  of 
the  wheat  producer  leaders  of  my  own 
State,  who  is  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Senate,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  on 
the  wheat  producers  of  my  State.  He 
said  it  would  be  of  great  help.  Let  me 
emphasize,  it  would  be  of  great  help  to 
the  merchants  In  the  so-called  wheat 
towns  to  have  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  farmers  brought  back  to  somewhere 
near  a  decent  level. 

I  think  the  arguments  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Senators  I  have  men- 
tioned make  a  clear-cut  case  for  the 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  who.  In  this  instance,  as 
in  so  many  others,  has  risen  on  the  floor 
to  fight  for  Justice  and  equity  for  the 
wheat  producers.  We  are  not  asking  for 
any  advantage.  We  are  asking  for  equal 
treatment.  The  amendment  is  aimed  at 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  think  the  matter  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  deserves  the  earnest 
consideration  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  record  of  this  Congress.  I 
wish  to  direct  my  remarks  to  those  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  record  the 
Republican  Party  Is  going  to  make  in 
thto  Congress,  and  to  those  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  record  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  going  to  make  in  thto 
Congress. 

Laet  year  wheat  was  supported  at  83 
percent  of  parity.  Thto  year  it  to  going 
to  be  supported  at  70  percent  of  parity, 
unless  the  section  proposed  to  be  elimi- 
nated Shan  be  kept  in  the  biU,  or  some 
other  takef  ite  plaee. 

What  to  the  record  on  the  pending 
bin?  We  hare  already  eftabiished  • 
alttiatien  whereby  eotton  wm  be  eup- 
ported  at  f#  or  f7  percent  of  parity.    In 
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ttrfft  MmMeU0B  X  rtf cr  air  wattpi—  to 
tiM  Mter  wtakli  tta*  tctt  abte  SciMtor 
fnm  V«nMmt  (Mr.  Annal  read  •  few 
dsfs  aca  Cotton  wm  t»  fupportcd  at 
M  or  tl  percent  o(  parity.  Under  the 
Hkitontoopcr  amendment  a«  adopted, 
eom  la  going  to  be  aupportad  at  81  per- 
cent of  parity.  But.  unlea  the  aeetlon 
101  on  pace  2  ahall  remain  in  the  bill, 
wheat  will  be  supported  at  76  percent  ol 
parity  In  the  abaence  of  other  action. 

I  doubt  that  that  is  the  record  the 
Democratic  leadership  or  the  Republican 
leadership  wants  to  make.  I  do  not  be- 
Uere  the  8«iate  or  the  Congress  or  the 
administration  wants  a  record  written 
that  will  say.  "We  give  87  percent  to  cot- 
ton for  1956  and  81  percent  to  com  for 
1956.  but  whm  it  comes  to  wheat,  which 
la  a  basic  commodity,  we  give  it  a 
76-percent  deal  for  this  year." 

It  is  not  fair.  It  is  not  right.  It 
fw^fc-*  of  special  treatment  for  com  and 
cotton,  and  discrimination  against 
wheat.  I  do  not  think  Congress  will 
want  to  write  that  kind  of  record. 

Mr.  AIKSN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  seems 
to  be  considering  this  matter  in  terms 
of  TOtes.  If  that  be  true,  suppose  we 
extend  90  percent  of  parity  until  the  1st 
of  Norember. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  more. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  he  wanted  to  co^ponsor 
an  amendment  to  give  90  percent  of 
parity  to  the  basic  commodities? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  not  imderstand  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  either,  but  I 
wished  to  assure  him  that  if  he  did.  some 
of  ua  would  join  him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  di.stinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  and  more  time  if  he 
needs  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  will  sufBce.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  action  of 
our  distinguished  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  fMr.  YotwgI 
in  the  very  beginning  of  this  debate  In 
asking  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  second 
year  during  which  the  proposed  increase 
to  90  percent  would  apply,  and  confining 
It  to  this  year,  the  good  election  year  of 
1956.  speaks  rather  loudly  as  to  what  it  is 
that  we  have  in  mind  in  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  only  thinking  that 
we  should  coincide  wheat  with  what  we 
are  domg  for  cotton.  The  Secretary  says 
he  is  going  to  support  cotton  at  86  or  87 
percent  of  parity.  That  is  a  1-year  deal. 
I  want  wheat  to  be  treated  In  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  suppose  it  is  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  announced  in  the  Rkcord 
that  he  is  ready  to  propose — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  already  been  printed,  and 
is  lying  on  the  desks  of  each  of  us — an 


tmndamA  to  extaod  for  1  ywur  M  per- 
eanl  prlca  aupporta  for  cotton,  com,  pea- 
nnta.  and  anjrthlnc  olaa  thai  waa  covered 
In  tbe  action  which  waa  taken  ycatorday. 

Mr.  Prealdeni.  what  la  propoMd  la  juat 
aa  dear  as  a  bell.  It  la  designed  to  undo, 
or  begin  to  undo,  the  aetkm  we  took 
yesterday,  for  the  poUtieal  year  1956.  and 
no  longer.  I  call  tbe  attention  of  my 
distinguished  friend  to  this  fact:  If  it 
Is  a  good  program,  if  it  is  a  sellable  pro- 
gram, if  it  is  a  defensible  program  for 
1956.  it  certainly  ought  to  be  for  1957. 
If  anything  was  needed 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Florida  with  his  customary  sense 
of  fairness,  will  recognize  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  1956  and  1957  which 
is  not  political,  but  economic,  in  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  1956 
wheat  crop  has  already  been  planted. 
This  proposal  will  enable  the  farmers 
who  have  already  planted  to  share  in  the 
benefits  and  bounties  of  agriculture  in 
the  year  1956. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  brings  me  to  another  point.  I 
noted  a  great  inconsistency  between  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas and  the  point  Just  noade  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  said  tlie  soil  bank  can- 
not apply  in  1956.  because  most  of  the 
wheat  has  been  planted.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  now  says  what  has 
t}een  also  said  by  one  of  my  other  dis- 
tinguished friends  who  has  just  spoken, 
that  if  we  put  the  program  into  effect, 
we  can  expect  to  see  a  material  ui>- 
surge  in  quality  by  reason  of  plantings  of 
other  varieties. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senators  involved 
in  the  offering  of  the  particular  amend- 
ment now  pending  are  grasping  at  every 
possible  straw  to  make  good  political 
grist  for  the  mills  m  this  year  of  1956. 
and  have  forgotten  that  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  amendment  of  the  bill,  which 
was  tiieir  bill,  they  have  shown  they  are 
not  willing  to  stand  up  and  defend  that 
program  for  the  year  which  will  follow, 
but  they  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  en- 
acted for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  CARL- 
SON, and  Mr.  MUNDT  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  misquoted  me.  and  I  think  the 
R£coRo  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  yield  to  no  Senator  at  this  time. 
I  am  speaking  on  limited  time. 

If  there  needed  to  be  any  announce- 
ment made  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
abandoned,  by  the  offermg  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  the  good  old  ram- 
part which  was  based  on  sound  and 
economic  grounds,  and  have  come  In- 
stead to  the  political  rampart  of  "Yes; 
we  must  have  something  for  1956.  be- 
caiise  that  is  the  year  when  our  con- 
stituents are  voting,"  particiilarly  when 
we  note  the  degree  of  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
are  running  for  reelection  in  1956.  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what 


la  Inrolvcd  bera  now  la  •  political  re- 
trenchment and  a  falling  back  on  po- 
Utieal ramparta.  Do  not  think  the 
farmcra  will  not  see  that,  and  do  not 
think  tbe  public  wUl  not  understand  it 
This  la  a  political  step,  and  there  Is  no 
way  in  the  world  to  defend  It. 

I  see  some  of  my  distinguished  friends 
on  the  other  side  smiling.  I  am  glad 
they  have  the  good  humor  to  do  that.  I 
expected  it  of  them  but  we  all  know  now 
that  they  are  playing  politics  in  a  big 
way. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion we  ought  to  consider  seriously  is 
this:  If  we  decline  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, if  we  leave  in  the  90  percent  of 
parity  for  the  good  political  yc%r  of  1956, 
let  us  rememt)er  that  our  good  friend 
from  South  Dakota  and  other  Senators 
have  ready  an  amendment  which  they 
have  had  printed,  and  which  they  have 
announced,  which  would  undo  what  we 
did  yesterday  for  1  year,  that  same  po- 
litical year,  which  would  get  the  Senate 
into  the  indefensible  position  of  doing 
two  things:  First,  putting  our  case  on  the 
basis  of  playing  good  politics.  Instead  of 
playing  sound  economics;  and,  second, 
getting  ourselves  in  the  position  of  doing 
more  for  wheat — which  has  received  the 
greatest  expenditure  of  public  fund.-!,  by 
way  of  subsidy,  that  has  ever  been  given 
to  any  commodity.  Furthermore,  wheat 
Is  in  serious  trouble  because  there  are  a 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  in  surplus;  and, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  well  knows,  wheat  Is  in  trouble 
principally,  not  in  his  area,  where  qual- 
ity wheat  is  produced,  but.  rather.  In  the 
areas  where  inferior  wheat  is  produced. 
tKcause  I  remember  hearing  the  constit- 
uents of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  who  testified  before  our 
committee,  tell  us  that  their  wheat  was 
sellmg  above  parity.  Why?  Because 
they  were  producing  good,  sound,  hard 
wheat  which  all  the  millers  wanted,  and 
that  wheat  was  not  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  finished  making  my  points,  but  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  Mr.  President.  whUe  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  reaching  for 
straws  and  is  misquoting  my  arguments 
by  saying  that  I  differed  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  says.  I  have  alleped  that  in 
respect  to  the  areas  of  the  country  where 
wheat  has  already  been  planted  the 
adoption  of  the  Young  amendment 
would  increase  the  quaUty  of  the  wheat, 
let  me  say  that  I  did  not  say  any  such 
thing.  What  I  said  was  that  in  the  case 
of  the  areas  where  wheat  has  already 
been  planted,  adoption  of  the  Young  pro- 
visions would  increase  the  income  the 
farmers  would  get  from  the  wheat  they 
have  already  planted,  and  there  is  no 
other  avenue  by  which  they  can  get  any 
substantial  benefit  from  the  bill  if  we 
sabotage  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  made  his  point 
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Mr,  CASK  of  Sooth  DakoU.  ICr.Pree- 
Sdent,  will  tbe  Senator  from  Florida  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Tttit  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  baa  Implied  that  be- 
cause tbe  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
proposes  that  the  words  "and  1957"  be 
stricken  out,  so  as  thus  to  make  the 
amendment  applicable  to  1956,  he  baa 
suggested  a  purely  political  approach. 

Let  me  say  that  I  hope  that  before 
the  Senate  completes  Its  action  on  the 
bill,  it  will  consider  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson!  has  prepared.  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment,  and  it  proposes  a 
long-range  approach  to  the  wheat 
problem. 

But  at  this  time  let  us  consider  the 
1956  situation,  to  see  whether  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  for  cotton  and  the 
arrangement  established  for  com  are 
such  as  to  Justify  the  remarks  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  made. 

The  so-called  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment, dealing  with  com,  is  for  1  year. 
I  hold  In  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  for  March 
9.  and  from  it  I  read  a  paragraph  from 
a  letter  which  is  said  to  have  been  made 
public  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AncKNl.  as  addressed  to  him  under 
date  of  March  7.  That  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  reads 
in  part,  as  follows: 

In  the  event  satisfactory  legislation  passed 
with  respect  to  these  Iteois.  1.  e..  the  soU 
bank,  new  parity,  and  change  In  the  staple 
length,  tt  would  appear  desirable  to  set  the 
support  level  for  cotton  for  1056  at  about  86 
or  87  percent  of  parity. 

That.  It  will  be  noted,  is  a  1-year  deal 
as  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  86  or  87 
percent  for  1956. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  how  he  can  maintain 
that  there  is  anything  more  political  in 
the  approach  to  wheat  than  there  is  in 
the  approach  to  cotton  and  to  com.  The 
com  amendment,  which  has  been 
adopted.  Is  for  1956.  In  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aducn]  .  the  sug- 
gestion for  cotton  is  for  1956. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that 
by  these  means  we  have  established  an 
86-  or  87-percent  approach  for  1  year 
for  cotton,  based  on  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  an  81-per- 
cent 1-year  approach  for  com,  imder 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment.  So  I 
said — and  I  think  I  was  correct — that  if 
we  have  an  87-percent  approach  for  cot- 
ton for  1956.  and  if  we  have  an  81-per- 
cent approach  for  corn  for  1956 — both 
limited  to  1956 — then  certainly  we  are 
warranted  in  looking  at  the  kmd  of  rec- 
ord the  Congress  is  making  if  we  remove 
section  102  and  leave  wheat  with  only 
76-percent  support  for  1956. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  argument  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota,  It 
is  that  he  thinks  politics  has  been  played 
with  reference  to  cotton. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  BOLLAMD.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
tbe  Senator  from  ICmnont  yield  further 
time  tome? 

Mr,  AIKEIf.  Tea;  I  yield  5  additional 
minutea  to  tbe  Senator  from  Florida,  If 
that  will  be  sufflclent  for  blm. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  additlonaL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  about  to  say.  as  I  understand  the 
arg\mient  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Touiio],  It  is  that  he  thinks 
politics  has  been  played  with  reference 
to  cotton — with  which  I  do  not  agree; 
and  he  thinks  politics  has  been  played 
with  reference  to  com — with  which  I  do 
not  agree:  and  therefore  he  says,  "Let  us 
make  it  unanimous,  and  have  a  1956  pro- 
gram for  wheat" — which  is,  as  clearly  as 
can  be,  a  political  stratagem  and  a  po- 
Utieal maneuver. 

Of  course,  lii.  President,  Senators  can 
vote  as  they  see  fit.  However,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  was  not  affected  by  the 
cotton  amendment  and  I  was  not  affected 
by  the  com  amendment ;  and  I  cun  sim- 
ply speaking  from  my  conviction  and  the 
belief  that  the  90  percent  price-support 
provision  has  been  the  l)ad  root  of  our 
greatest  trouble,  and  has.  more  than  any- 
thing else,  brought  on  the  surplus,  and 
that  the  possibility  of  enactment  into  law 
of  the  good  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be 
Jeopardized  by  any  restoration  of  90  per- 
cent of  parity  in  this  case,  becaxise  if  the 
President  has  the  self-respect  which  I 
think  he  has,  he  will  not  sign  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  90 -percent  price  supporta. 

In  concluding,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  if 
the  Senate  wishes  to  stand  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country  as  considering — in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill,  which  has  such  tre- 
mendous economic  implications — the 
primary  question  to  be  politics  in  1956, 
then  the  adoption  of  the  position  taken 
by  those  who  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aocbn] 
will  certainly  put  us  clearly  and  con- 
clusively in  that  position. 

I  do  not  care  to  be  in  that  position; 
but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  that 
case,  I  think  we  would  be  in  it  Just  as 
clearly  as  if  we  were  to  state  as  a  part 
of  the  provision  itself,  "This  price  sup- 
port will  expire  after  November  8.  1956." 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  being  unfair  in  his  in- 
ference. I  would  gladly  have  this  ar- 
rangement made  for  2  years;  but  since 
the  administration  has  given  cotton  and 
com  a  1-year  decl,  it  seems  only  proper 
to  make  a  similar  arrangement  in  the 
case  of  wheat.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  wheat  farmer  would  be  tickled 
to  death  to  have  S  million  additional 
acres  and  to  have  price  support  at  81 
percent  of  parity.  Certainly  the  wheat 
farmer  would  be  tickled  to  death  to  have 
that  arrangement  made. 

But  since  the  administration  has  made 
these  two  1-year  deals.  Is  it  wrong  to 
make  the  wheat  provision  conform  to 
them?  I  propose  that  reluctantly,  but  I 
thought  it  was  the  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  difference  be- 
tween cotton  and  wheat  is  that  wheat 


baa  had  the  benefloeni  aupport  of  the 
Ooyemment  to  tbe  tune  of  orer  $800 
million,  m  suatalninc  ito  export  program. 
Cotton  baa  not  bad  anything  like  tbat» 
If  cotton  bad  bad  ansrthing  of  that  aort^ 
cotton  wotild  not  be  In  trouble  now. 

Idr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Prealdent.  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  jrield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    1  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Was  wheat  not  In  the 
greatest  demand,  and  more  seriously 
needed,  during  the  war  than  ansrthing 
else,  except  cotton — and  also  since  the 
war — ^to  keep  the  whole  world  alive? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wheat 
has  done  a  wonderful  Job;  and  if  in.  this 
bill  we  can  provide  anything  for  wheat, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  have  that  done.  But 
in  my  Judgment  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  not  going  about  the  matter  In 
the  right  way  in  seeking  to  restore  90 
percent  of  parity  for  wheat,  and  particu- 
larly when  that  is  predicated  on  the  year 
1956,  because  I  believe  that,  regardless  of 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  such  action 
will  result  in  labeUng  all  Senators  who 
support  it  as  thinking  primarily  of  the 
faU  of  1956. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
amendment  provided  for  98  percent  sup- 
port, I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  be  correct.  But  I  believe  that 
under  this  provision,  the  average  sup- 
port for  wheat  would  be  around  86  per- 
cent or  87  percent  of  parity,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  providing  for  cotton. 
If  it  were  a  straight  90  percent,  I  should' 
say  the  Senator  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  statemmt  from  the  Senator.  I 
hope  it  wiU  be  remembered  by  the  Sen- 
ate when  we  come  to  consider  the  amend- 
menta  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  providing  for  a  straight  90  per- 
cent for  1956,  for  other  commodities. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  On  what 
basis  does  the  Senator  pretend  to  say 
what  amendment  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas or  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  going  to  offer? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  amendment  was  printed  and  was 
lying  on  the  desk.  I  talked  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  he  told 
me  he  had  prepared  the  amendment. 
Yesterday  when  it  was  not  offered  as  a 
sul)6titute  I  asked  him  why  not.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota said  he  was  going  to  hold  it  and 
offer  it  later. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  did  not  say  he 
was  going  to  offer  it  later. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Just  what  was  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  frcHn  South 
Dakota?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOUJ^ND.  If  the  Senator  will 
jrield  1  minute  more,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikkh]  baa 
31  minutes. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Plorlda. 

Mr.  BOijLAJND.  I  should  like  to  hare 
ttte  OeiMtor  from  South  DakoU  state  hla 
reeoUeetlon  of  what  happened.  As  I  re* 
call,  the  Senator  said  he  was  not  goinff 
to  offer  his  amendment  at  that  time.  I 
had  been  advised  that  he  had  intended 
to  offer  it  from  the  floor.  The  Senator 
stated  that  he  Intended  to  offer  it  later. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
printed  amendments  will  show  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  did  hare  an 
amendment  printed,  which  would  strike 
out  the  words  "and  1957."  which  would 
have  to  be  ottcnA,  were  It  to  have  been 
offered,  before  the  amendment  ot  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Akdbs- 
ao«]  was  voted  upon.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  decided  not  to  offer  the 
amendment,  and  had  no  other  amend- 
ment printed. 

Mr.  HOUjAND.  The  Senator  remem- 
bers my  discussing  the  subject  with  him. 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes.  I 
■aid  that  the  matter  cotild  be  approached 
Iqr  a  motion  to  reinstate  the  language 
with  a  substantive  change  but  I  was  not 
•lire  I  would  offer  it.  that  I  would  wait 
and  see  what  happened.  I  saw  what 
hap|>ened — a  decisive  vote  for  the  An- 
derson amendment — and  concluded  not 
to  offer  a  substitute  amendment  after- 
ward. 

Mr.HOUiAND.  Did  the  Senator  sUte 
that  he  waa  holding  it  for  later  in  the 
debate? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  pointed  out 
that  that  particular  amendment  would 
have  had  to  have  been  offered  before  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  voted  upon.  The  printed 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  apphed  to  section  101.  That 
amendment  would  have  had  to  be  voted 
upon  before  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico offered  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  state  what  he  said 
about  offering  it  later? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  DakoU  said  he  would 
wait  and  see  how  things  went,  and  that 
he  might  offer  language  which  would  re- 
store the  portion  of  the  language  relating 
to  1956;  but  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  saw  what  happened  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  he  concluded  not  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  that  point 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  no  great 
difference  between  the  recollection  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  my  own. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
stand. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  did  not  have 
any  amendment  printed  other  than  the 
one  to  which  he  has  referred. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  concerned,  he  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota covering  the  discussion.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween our  recoUectlons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  rose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  be 
recognized  in  my  owp  right. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youhg).  I 
think  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  made  a  good  case.  He  has  pointed 
out  what  is  an  obvious  fact,  but  he  Is  ap« 
pcu'ently  in  some  diflBcuIty  because  the 
plane  of  politics,  when  It  comes  from  a 
source  other  than  Mr.  Benson.  Is  illegal 
If  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  could 
get  the  Secri'tary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
telephone  and  get  him  to  say  that  it 
would  be  all  right  to  have  this  provision 
In  the  bill,  it  would  have  the  aura  of 
respectability. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
down  to  the  Senate,  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing for  days.  Thus  far  he  has  been  able 
to  split  the  Senate  up  into  small  seg- 
ments, commodity  by  commodity. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  The  com 
amendment  was  a  special  deal.  The 
cotton  proposal  is  a  special  deal.  It  does 
not  help  many  of  the  cotton  farmers, 
but  it  is  a  special  deal. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  a  committee  provision, 
considered  in  committee,  duly  arrived  at 
in  committee.  It  was  discussed  in  com- 
mittee and  voted  upon  by  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  no 
deaL  It  involves  no  politics.  It  is  a  legit- 
imate legislative  proposal. 

However,  I  regret  that  apparently  the 
only  way  we  can  get  a  majority  vote  for 
anything  is  to  obtain  for  it  a  political 
blessing  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stall 
the  debate  long  enoun;h  so  that  Mr.  Ben- 
son can  be  consulted,  to  see  whether  or 
not  he  will  put  his  seal  of  approval  on  it. 
If  he  puts  his  political  seal  on  it,  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  accepted.  It  will  be 
cleansed,  purified,  and  adapted  to  the 
current  political  situation. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  90  percent  on 
milling  quality  wheat.  I  think  it  is  de- 
served. I  think  it  Is  perfectly  legitimate 
for  the  senior  and  Junior  Senators  from 
South  Dakota  to  argue  that  the  wheat 
farmer  Is  receiving  a  raw  deal.  76  percent 
of  parity  under  the  most  severe  acreage 
allotments  of  any  crop.  Wheat  farmers 
cannot  survive  under  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion. 

What  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  proposed  relates  to  a  particular  va- 
riety of  wheat,  milling  quality  wheat.  He 
took  the  testimony.  He  has  done  what 
the  producers  of  the  milling  variety  of 
wheat,  which  Is  not  in  surplus  to  any 
appreciable  degree,  have  asked  for. 

Most  of  the  wheat  in  storage  today  Is 
not  the  milling  variety  of  wheat,  and  the 
supports  being  offered  here  are  upon  a 
particular  species,  variety,  or  type. 

There  is  no  legitimacy  to  the  argu- 
ment that,  after  we  have  practically 
wrecked  three-fourths  of  the  farm  bill, 
we  should  wreck  the  remainder  of  it. 
Apparently  the  argvmient  that  is  being 
used  Is  this:  'We  have  taken  the  heart 
out  of  the  cotton  farmer;  we  have  given 
the  com  farmer  a  good  beating  over  the 
head  with  a  cornstalk  with  a  lead  pipe 


in  It.  We  are  about  ready  to  operate  on 
the  peanut  farmers,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  farmers.  We  surely  did  not  help  the 
cattle  raiser  or  the  bo«  famer." 

The  argrmient  is,  "Let  us  be  logical; 
let  us  be  consistent.  We  have  been  mur- 
dering all  of  them,  except  the  wheat 
farmer.    Let  us  get  him." 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  addiUonal 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  on  this  kind  of  chipping 
away  at  a  farm  program  which  could  t>e 
efTective.  I  should  like  to  know  that  at 
least  on  one  commodity  in  this  bill  the 
Senate  considered  the  interest  of  the 
farmer.  The  wheat  farmer  is  just  as 
deserving  as  anyone  else. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  RtTS- 
ssLLl  exhibited  a  kind  and  magnani- 
mous treatment  and  consideration  which 
I  had  hoped  would  prevail.  If  I  correct- 
ly recall  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
said,  it  was  something  to  this  effect:  The 
cotton  farmer  got  a  bad  deal,  but  he  did 
not  hold  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
accounUble.  The  Senator  from  North 
.  Dakota  has  been  a  true  friend  of  the  cot- 
ton farmer,  the  hog  farmer,  the  wheat 
farmer,  and  all  other  farmers.  I  am 
here  to  rally  to  his  defense.  I  will  vote 
-with  him  not  only  once,  but  3  or  4 
times,  if  I  am  permitted  to  do  so.  I 
think  he  deserves  the  kind  of  support 
for  which  he  has  worked.  No  Senator 
has  worked  more  diligently  for  the  peo- 
ple he  represents  than  has  the  Senator 
from  North  Etekota. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  committee  proposal. 
This  is  not  a  synthetic  proposal  which 
came  from  the  executive  branch. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  leglslathig.  If 
Mr.  Benson  wants  a  vote  in  the  Senate, 
let  him  get  himself  elected  to  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  like  the  proxies  he  is  exercising. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  stated  that  the  mere  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  other  elements  of 
agriculture  are  about  destroyed  is  no 
reason  to  destroy  the  wheat  farmer.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  Before  we  are 
through,  we  had  better  save  one  breed 
of  farmer,  so  that  future  generations  will 
know  what  farmers  looked  like.  The 
wheat  farmer  happens  to  be  in  that  cate- 
gory, which  Is  his  good  fortune.  There 
Is  no  reason  for  exterminating  them  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  again  exhibited  charity  and 
compassion,  as  well  as  good  Judgment. 

It  is  true  that  there  will  be  very  few 
farm  families  left;  and  If  we  keep  a  few 
on  wheat  farms,  it  will  be  very  beneficial 
for  future  generations.  At  least  It  will 
be  some  guide  as  to  what  the  past  was 
like,  and  our  children  may  know  what 
kind  of  Americans  once  Uved  in  this  land. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  the  argimoent  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  He  is  doing  a 
herculean  job  in  the  debate.    I  do  wish 
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part  of  the  bill.  Is  to  malnUln  the  posi-        Mr.  WILLIAMS.    About  95  to  97  per-     poor  farmer  who  Is  buying  half  a  section 
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to  point  out  that  th;  price  support  on 
wheat  is  at  76  percent  at  the  present  time 
because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
substantially  reduced  the  set-aside  on 
wheat  to  429  million  bushels.  If  he  had 
left  it  at  529  million  bushels,  the  price 
support  would  be  around  83  percent. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  we  should 
raise  the  acreage  for  com.  We  raised  it 
from  43  million  acres  to  51  million  acres. 
I  supported  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  an 
injustice  to  corn  producers  or  to  any 
other  producers.  However.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  if  the  set-aside  on  wheat 
had  been  left  at  500  million  bushels,  the 
parity -support  price  would  be  83  percent 
of  parity. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  get  some  of  our 
friends  who  have  been  leading  the  fight 
against  the  wheat  farmers  to  agree  to 
raising  the  set-aside  on  wheat  from  429 
million  to  500  million  bushels,  corre- 
sponding to  what  we^have  done  for  the 
com  producers.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  pointed  out,  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young]  in  commit- 
tee and  incorporated  in  the  bill,  la  a  very 
sound  provlaion,  an^  it  does  equality 
of  Justice  to  the  wheat  producers. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  with 
reference  to  what  his  been  said  about 
politics  having  entered  the  farm  debate. 
I  hope  there  is  politics  in  the  debate.  I 
hope  this  la  still  a  poUtleal  body.  I  be- 
Ueve  this  to  be  a  body  of  politicians, 
using  that  word  in  the  proper  seaae.  I 
hope  it  is  made  up  of  politicians  elected 
to  represent  their  respective  constitu- 
encies. I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pointing 
out  that  when  I  am  making  my  fight  on 
the  farm  bill,  in  trying  to  return  the 
purchasing  power  to  the  farmer  and  to 
provide  him  with  a  decent  Uving.  I  am 
carrying  out  what  ha  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  my  State.  I  am  not  at  all 
frightened  by  the  charge  that  some  po- 
litical considerations  may  be  involved  in 
the  debate.  I  hope  they  are  involved  in 
the  debate.  I  hope  the  Senate  has  po- 
litical responsibility  in  seeking  to  carry 
out  what  I  think  is  the  clear  wish  of  the 
constituencies  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  the!  will  of  our  oon- 
stituencles  is  to  return  to  the  farmers 
a  decent  purchasing  power  so  that  they 
shall  have  a  sound  economic  level,  and 
so  that  big  business  shall  not  be  the 
only  industry  to  enjoy  profits  and  pros- 
perity. I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  i  Mr.  President.  wHl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  ylield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  it  not  be 
fair  to  characterize  the  three  stages  of 
the  agricultural  policy  of  this  country 
as  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  and  the 
Sliding  Deal?  | 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Collapsible  Deal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  i  The  Sliding  Deal, 
with  collapsible  supborts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  |the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  LAxcnl. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendmc  nt  of  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Youwcl.  I  an,  entirely  satisfied 
that  some  of  the  oldilmers  In  the  Sen- 
ate have  forgotten  what  the  wheat 
farmer  did  in  World  War  I  and  World 


War  n,  and  why  some  of  our  farmers 
find  themselves  in  difficulty.  They  find 
themselves  in  difficulty  because  in  World 
War  I  they  were  told  to  plant  and  to 
plant  and  to  plant.  An  over  Kansas  and 
all  over  the  great  wheat  area  milUons 
of  acres  were  broken  up  for  the  planting 
of  wheat.  Wheat  was  planted  <m  sub- 
marginal  land,  along  railroad  rights-of- 
way,  and  in  parks  in  cities.  Not  only 
that,  but  farmers  had  to  get  seed  loans 
from  their  Government.  Canada  can- 
celed all  its  seed  loans  a  year  after  the 
end  ot  the  war.  However,  in  North 
DakoU.  40.000  out  of  50.000  farmers 
got  such  loans,  and  all  but  4,000  have 
repaid  the  loans.  The  4.000  farmers  are 
still  paying  6  percent  interest  on  their 
loans. 

I  support  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Senators  from  South  Dakota,  and  by 
the  Senators  from  Minnesota.  The 
farmers  are  entitled  to  some  income. 

Not  only  are  they  entitled  to  support 
themselves,  Mr.  President,  but  they  must 
have  money  to  pay  back  the  money  they 
tMrrowed  from  Uie  Government  when 
they  did  everything  ttwy  couM  to  sup- 
port the  Government  in  time  of  war. 

As  I  said.  Canada  canceled  those 
loans,  but  the  United  States  did  not. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  still  paying  6- 
percent  Interest  on  them.  In  some  cases 
the  interest  alone  has  amounted  to  2  or 
3  times  what  the  original  loan  was  when 
it  was  made.  Certainly  the  wheat 
farmer  is  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of 
deal  as  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
said  was  accorded  the  com  farmer  and 
the  cotton  farmer.  I  thank  him  for 
putting  in  this  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee and  fighting  for  the  rights  of  the 
wheat  farmers  all  over  the  ooimtry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  what 
the  cotton  farmer  is  going  to  receive  in 
the  way  of  special  boiefits.  But  where 
are  those  benefits?  Are  they  real,  or 
tangible?  They  are  not.  Mr.  President. 
They  are  only  conditional.  Their  mjoy- 
ment  is  conditioned  upon  three  pre- 
requisites. AH  the  talk  about  special 
treatment  for  cotton  is  based  on  a  letter 
dated  March  2,  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able Gbokce  D.  AncBN.  and  signed  by  the 
Secretary  ot  Agriculture.  Ezra  T.  Benson. 
This  letter  outlines  what  cotton  farmers 
might  expect,  provided  certain  condi- 
tions precedent  are  met.  Let  me  be 
frank.  Mr.  President.  These  benefits 
which  may  flow  to  the  cotton  industry 
are  predicated  on  what  Congress  Is  go- 
ing to  do  to  S.  3183.  As  I  Interpret  the 
letter,  it  will  not  only  be  necessary  that 
the  90-percent  provision  be  stricken, 
which  was  of  course  done  yesterday,  but 
at  least  two  other  matters  will  have  to 
be  attended  to  also.  These  are,  first,  the 
calculation  of  the  support  price  based  on 
the  average  grade  and  staple,  instead  of 
the  present  seven-eighths  standard,  and. 
second,  the  defeat  of  the  dual  parity  for- 
mula. Both  of  these  conditions  are  still 
to  be  met.  Whether  they  will  be  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Mr.  President.  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment providing  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  for  millable  wheat,  as 
written  in  the  bill.  I  did  this  because, 
as  it  has  been  stated  on  several  occasions. 


the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry studied  this  provision  carefully, 
and  determined  that  it  had  great  merit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  May.  when  the 
committee  first  voted  to  hold  grass-roots 
hearings  throughout  the  Nation,  there 
was  a  feeling  among  some  of  us  that  if  we 
could  find  a  formula  vmder  which  we 
could  write  into  the  bill  a  support  price 
of  90  percent  of  parity  for  quaUty-grade. 
readily  salable  commodities,  we  might  be 
able  to  help  our  farmers  economically, 
stimulate  the  production  of  desirable, 
marketable  commodities,  and  discourage 
the  production  of  commodities  for  which 
no  ready  maricets  exist. 

We  elicited  testimony  as  to  how  we 
might  do  so  not  only  among  the  wit- 
nesses that  we  heard  throughout  the 
country,  but  soon  after  the  hearings 
were  concluded  I,  msrself,  wrote  many 
letters  to  millers  and  spinners,  and  to 
attorneys  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  committee  staff  and  the  legal 
staff  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  also  Joined  in 
the  search. 

We  learned  that  It  would  be  a  very 
difficult  thing,  a  practically  impossible 
task,  for  us  to  write  into  law  a  formula 
which  would  define  what  kind,  grade, 
and  type  of  the  various  commodities 
would  be  embraced  within  our  projected 
standard  of  readily  salable.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  committee  voted 
and  reinstated  90  percent  of  parity  price 
supports  as  outlined  in  section  101.  The 
only  reason  wheat  was  left  out  of  sec- 
tion 101,  which  was  voted  down  yester- 
day, was  because  we  felt  we  had  ob- 
tained a  workable  standard  by  which  we 
could  measure  a  readily  salable  type  of 
wheat.  That  standard  is  millable.  It 
is  usable  wheat  for  which  a  ready  demand 
exists.  For  that  reason,  the  committee 
felt  it  would  be  entitled  to  90  percent  of 
parity  supports. 

I  am  not  here  to  debate  whether  this 
formula  will  work.  I  do  not  know.  It 
might.  I  hope  it  will.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  try  it. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  90  percent  support  provisions 
as  found  in  section  401  has  been  stricken 
from  the  bill,  I  will  cheerfully  vote  to 
retain  in  the  bill  the  section  which  is  now 
sought  to  be  stricken. 

SxvKRAL  Senators.    Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aoauf  1  left 
me  in  charge  of  his  time.  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  1ST.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sana- 
tor  from  Vermont  have  stated  the  ques- 
tion accurately.  This  is  the  same  vote 
that  we  had  yesterday,  namely,  the  de- 
cision on  the  question  of  whether  we  will 
retain  90-percent  supports.  This  time  it 
is  whether  we  will  retain  90-percent 
supports  on  wheat  only.  Yesterday  we 
struck  out  the  other  90-percent  pro- 
vision. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  all  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  proposes 
to  do  in  the  amendment  that  is  now  a 
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part  of  the  bill,  is  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion on  wheat  as  it  was  in  1955. 

That  is  not  quite  true. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understood  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware said,  but  is  he  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  amendment  means  90  per- 
cent support  for  all  wheat,  or  only  for 
mlUable  wheat.  Does  the  Senator  im- 
derstand  that  for  the  wheat  farmers  as 
a  whole — and  they  are  the  ones  we  must 
think  about — since  a  part  of  the  wheat 
is  feed  wheat  and  a  part  of  it  is  millable. 
the  average  would  be  87  percent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  imderstand  that 
it  refers  to  milling  wheat  only,  but  that 
represents,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  approximately  97  percent 
of  all  the  wheat  produced  this  year, 
which  will  be  eUgible  for  90  percent  sup- 
ports. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  should  get  it  straightened  out.  My 
understanding  is  that  when  we  take 
millable  wheat  and  nonmillable  wheat 
the  total  average  would  be  from  86  to 
87  percent  for  all  wheat.  If  that  be 
true.  I  respectfully  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  gives  a  false  impression 
that  there  would  be  a  90  percent  aver- 
age for  wheat. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect. The  understanding  I  have  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  is  that  under 
the  Young  amendment  approximately 
97  percent  of  the  wheat  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  90  percent  support.  I  point 
out  again  that  the  question  on  which  we 
are  about  to  vote  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  continue  90  percent  support  for 
wheat  for  another  year. 

Furthermore,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  maintain  the  status  quo  for 
wheat  producers  in  1956  as  compared 
with  1955.  In  1955  wheat  was  supported 
at  a  price  of  $2.08  a  bushel.  If  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  left  in  the  bill,  it 
will  not  maintain  a  support  price  of 
$2,08.  but  It  will  give  the  wheat  farmers 
a  price  of  $2.26  or  18  cents  per  bushel 
above  what  they  received  last  year. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding,  this 
Is  an  effort  to  raise  the  support  level  on 
this  one  commodity. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  srield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  the  provision  for  90 
percent  of  parity  remains  in  the  bill,  it 
would  be  about  87  percent  on  the 
average. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  the  Senator  going 
back  to  the  old  formula? 

Mr.  YOUNG.     No. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Then  we  have  not 
voted  upon  that  question  yet.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  If  the  amendment  is  re- 
jected, it  would  mean  that  the  wheat 
farmers  would  get  18  cents  per  bushel 
more  tWs  year  than  they  received  in 
1956 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  is  assum- 
ing that  all  the  wheat  would  qualify  for 
90-percent  support,  which  is  not  the 
case.  I  think  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  it  at  about  95 -percent. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  About  95  to  97  per- 
cent;  that  is  correct. 

We  have  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture figures  which  were  furnished  on 
January  1.  There  Is  1,960,000.000  bush- 
els of  wheat  on  hand  now.  We  have 
enough  wheat  on  hand  to  last  3  years  at 
normal  consumption  without  the  pro- 
duction of  another  grain.  Yet.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  being  asked  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  wheat  for  another  year 
at  80  cents  per  bushel  more  than  the  war- 
time price  the  farmers  received  and  18 
cents  per  bushel  above  last  year's  price. 

That  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  Unless 
we  get  our  farm  program  on  a  more 
equitable  basis,  we  shall  end  up  with  no 
farm  program  at  all,  because  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayei-s  are  not  going  to  continue 
to  underwrite  a  program  which  is  cost- 
ing any  such  staggering  sum. 

The  borrowing  authority  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  now  $12 
billion.  They  have  used  it  up  except 
$649  million.  We  were  told  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  if  this  bill 
is  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  they  would  be 
before  us  in  a  few  days  asking  for  at 
least  5  billion  more  with  which  to  carry 
out  its  provision. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  those  who  are 
continuing  the  agitation  for  90  percent 
price  supports  to  remember  their  votes 
today  when  they  later  express  their  in- 
terest in  giving  the  taxpayers  some  re- 
lief. We  cannot  vote  billions  away  in 
one  program  unless  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide the  means  to  pay  for  it.  Many  of 
those  who  are  agitating  for  a  continua- 
tion of  price  support  in  excess  of  war- 
time price  supports  are  the  strongest 
supporters  of  tax  reduction. 

That  is  inconsistency  with  a  capital 
letter. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned $12  billion.  That  is  exactly  the 
amount  we  gave  Rijssia;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Not  with  my  vote. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was 
in  the  Senate  then.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  LANGER.  But  is  not  that  true? 
Did  not  the  United  States  give  Russia 
$12  billion?  Now  we  hear  squawlcing 
about  helping  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try who  have  paid  taxes  year  in  and  year 
out.  income  taxes  and  taxes  of  all  kinds, 
to  the  tune  of  nearly  $300  billion.  All  the 
farmers  are  asking  is  that  they  be  put  on 
an  equality  with  industry.  We  want  the 
wheat  farmer  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
the  cotton  farmer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  same  argument 
can  be  used  when  we  come  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  social  security  or  any  other 
measure.  The  same  argument  can  be 
used  many,  many  times,  but  I  remember 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  ad- 
vocates lower  taxes.  I  remind  him  we 
cannot  vote  for  these  appropriations 
and  authorizations  and  distribute  money 
here  and  there  unless  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  It  is  hypocritical  for  any  man 
to  say  he  Is  for  these  things  and  Is  not 
willing  to  provide  the  money. 

Mr.  LANGER.  We  are  not  giving  the 
money  to  the  farmer ;  the  farmer  Is  earn- 
ing it,  every  single  penny  of  it.    That 


poor  fanner  who  is  buying  half  a  section 
is  earning  his  money.  It  is  not  like  giv- 
ing money  to  Italy  and  practically  every 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  ask- 
ing to  have  a  90-percent  support  price 
for  wheat.  18  cents  higher  than  they  re- 
ceived last  year  and  approximately  80 
cents  more  than  the  wartime  price. 
That  is  treatment  which  is  not  given  to 
any  other  class  of  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kan. 
sas  (Mr.  Carlson!. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
the  wheatgrowers  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  surplus.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  suffering  from  the  surplus  and 
from  the  price.  But  let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  the  differential  between  76  percent 
and  90  percent  for  this  year  will  not 
make  a  difference  of  1  bushel  in  the 
surplus,  so  far  as  the  winter  wheat  sec- 
tions are  concerned.  There  will  be  no 
less  wheat.  The  wheat  is  already 
planted.  We  reduced  the  wheat  acreage 
to  55  million,  and  under  the  soil  bank 
proposal  we  are  supposed  to  reduce  it  12 
million  acres  more.  In  Kansas  we  have 
cut  back  in  2  years  to  10.800.000  acres, 
and  now  we  are  requested  to  cut  3  mil- 
lion more  acres.  If  we  could  get  the  soil 
bank  to  assist  us  we  could  cut  back  the 
acreage,  but  this  year  we  cannot  get  any 
benefit  from  that  program,  and  it  will 
not  affect  the  surplus. 

Therefore  I  say.  in  all  sincerity,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  vote  86  percent  support 
for  cotton  this  year  and  81  percent  for 
com,  surely  we  should  give  the  wheat- 
growers  the  same  advantage  and  the 
same  opportunity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less other  Senators  desire  to  be 
heard 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  be  heard  in  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  For  how  many  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  For  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  make  my  position  clear 
with  reference  to  the  wheat  provision  in 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
objective  announced  by  the  wheat  area 
farmers. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  the  Senator 
In  favor  of  the  Aiken  amendment? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Iowa  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  announced 
objectives  of  the  wheat  provision  of 
the  bill  as  explained  on  the  floor; 
but  as  it  is  contained  in  the  bill,  it 
does  not  give  support  on  millable  qual- 
ity wheat:  it  gives  support  on  millable 
varieties  of  wheat,  which,  as  has  been 
demonstrated,  cover  about  96  or  97  per- 
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fair  treatment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr, 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  mCKENLOOlfER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  not  the  Senater 
be  willing  to  give  tbs  wheat  fanner  the 
treatment  which  th^  com  fanner  now 
receives?  

Mr.  HICKENLOO]?ER.  No;  becauae 
the  wheat  farmer  today  has  almost  20 
million  extra  acres  of  wheat  over  and 
above  the  national  nseds,  while  the  com 
farmer  does  not  havi^  an  extra  acre. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  knows  that 
the  wheat  farmer  hi  is  brought  his  pro- 
duction down  this  y<ar  to  conform  with 
expected  domestic  leeds  plus  expected 
exports. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOI  "ER.  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  s  correct.  All  the 
Senator  has  to  do  is  check  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    The  formula 
does  not  show  it. 
that  if  the  wheat  f  1 
duction  down,  there 
18  million  or  20  mill 
too  low.     It  would 
million  acres  too  low. 
had  55  million 

Mr.  YOUNG.     Is 
about  human  domest 
talking  about  dc 
exports?  I 

Mr.  HICKENLOOI^ER.  I  am  talking 
about  the  needs  of  t^is  country,  so  far 
as  the  supply  of  whesit.  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  overhaijiging  surpluses  of 
wheat  which  have  laccrued.  are  con- 
cerned. I  have  heard  it  said  on  the  floor 
today  that  the  farmer  in  the  Com  Belt 
is  being  unfairly  treated.  He  has  been 
going  aroimd  for  yekrs  producing  real 
overflow  acreages  of  bom. 

THE  PRESIDING[  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  jfrom  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  U^  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  1 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPjER.  I  have  heard 
it  said  on  the  floor  today  that  the  cot- 
tongrowers  are  paragpns  of  virtue,  while 
the  comgrowers  are  horrible  folk.  The 
fact  is  that  cotton  Is  now  and  has  been 
Civen  favored  treatnient,  over  and  be- 
yond the  needs  anq  demands  of  the 
country.  Com  has  not.  Com  has  been 
on  a  realistic  basis.    ' 

I  want  to  see  tl^e  wheat  farmers 
treated  fairly.  I  haye  said  that  I  will 
support  the  90-percent  protection  on  the 
millable-quality  wheaJt.  with  a  differen- 
tial on  the  support  i)rice  for  the  non- 
millable wheat  whic^  Is  hanging  over 
our  heads,  to  dlscour(Lge  its  production. 
This  Is  a  proposal  which  gives  wheat  a 
most  unusual  treatment.    In  fact,  with 


a  90-pereent  treatment  througliout  the 
entire  Wheat  Belt,  the  wheat  production 
will  be  so  great  that  the  surpluses  ct 
unsalable  wheat  will  continue  to  pile  up. 

I  ahall  support  a  90-percent  support 
price  for  millable  wheat,  but  I  think  the 
price  should  be  graduated  downward,  so 
that  a  proper  differential  can  be  given. 

If  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will 
devise  that  kind  of  formula,  I  will  sup- 
port him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  I  felt  the  same 
way  about  this  question.  If  this  were 
an  amendment  relating  to  millable-qual- 
ity wheat,  I  would  not  be  so  worried. 
But  this  is  not  that  kind  of  amendment. 
All  a  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  plant  a  vari- 
ety which  normally  becomes  millable 
quality.      

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. When  he  buys  from  a  feed  dealer 
a  variety  which  says,  or  in  some  cases 
alleges,  that  it  will  produce  millable- 
quality  wheat,  he  gets  90-percent  sup- 
port regardless  of  the  resiilting  crop. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  What  the  Secretary  Is 
doing  is  to  discount  23  varieties  20  cents 
a  bushel. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Not  exactly. 
Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  remain 
on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No.  We  are  doing  ex- 
actly what  the  Secretary  is  doing  now, 
only  on  a  broader  basis. 

Mr.  mCKENIiOOPER.  No;  I  disa- 
gree with  that  statement. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  he  must  have  read  the  bilL 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  now  wants  to  apply 
his  proposal  to  all  the  varieties  which 
are  designed  or  calculated  to  produce 
millable  varieties  of  wheat. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now  mak- 
ing discounts  for  millable  quality  wheat; 
and  If  the  amendment  shall  be  agreed 
to.  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  that? 

Mr.  YOUNG.    That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  has  to  allow  90 
percent  so  long  as  it  Is  planted,  if  it  is 
to  be  of  millable  quality. 

hir.  YOUNG.  No.  Certain  varieties 
remain  at  a  discount.  That  is  In  the 
committee  report  and  in  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  so 
read  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  in  error.  I  am  convinced,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  that  certain  varieties  of 
wheat  are  offered  at  a  discount.  They 
win  continue  to  be  offered  at  a  discount. 
The  winter  wheat  crop  is  already  in.  If 
a  farmer  has  planted  a  variety  wheat  at 
a  discount,  he  cannot  change  it  between 
now  and  harvest  time.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  completely  in  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OWflUEK.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes additional  to  the  Soiator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOCM'ER.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  varieties  which  will  yield 
millable  qualities  of  wheat  will  be  sup- 
ported. That  means,  acconUng  to  the 
admission  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  other  Senators,  that  about 
96  percent  of  the  wheat  will  be  supported 
at  90  percent  of  parity,  regardless  of 
whether  that  wheat,  when  it  has  grown 
and  has  matured,  is  millable  wheat  or 
not 

Mr.  YOUNG.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  will  have 
90-percent  support.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  kind  of  quality  is 
placed  on  it;  It  win  receive  90-percent 
support,  and  that  will  apply  to  almost 
all  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States. 
60  our  troubles  will  stOl  continue  to  be 
with  us. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Itfr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield 

Mr.  WnUAMS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  pointed  out  that 
several  varieties  of  wheat  will  be  sup- 
ported at  a  lowor  price;  but  all  those 
varices  comUned  will  be  only  3  percent 
of  the  wheat  produced.  Bo  the  Senator 
is  correct  when  he  says  that  the  amount 
which  would  be  supported  at  90  percent 
of  parity  would  be  95  or  97  percent  of  all 
the  wheat  produced. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  explana- 
tion is  as  simple  as  that,  because  about 
96  or  97  percent  of  the  wheat  planted  is 
of  milling  variety.  It  is  the  variety 
which  is  supported;  not  the  quality. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  When  we 
vote  on  this  amendment,  we  must  un- 
derstand that  we  are  supporting  the 
varieties  of  wheat  that  grow,  not  the 
quality  of  It. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that  In- 
dian squaw  com  is  covered  by  price  sup- 
ports? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIUKU  (Mr. 
MoBSS  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  wish  to  srield 
more  time  for  the  opposition  to  use  up. 
If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  needs  more 
time  to  complete  his  statement.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  jrleld  it  to  him. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No.  My 
statement  is  completed.  I  merely 
wanted  to  answer  the  rather  fantastic 
question  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

This  Is  a  rather  fantastic  situation.  I 
fear  that  in  the  political  atmosphere  in 
which  we  are  surrounded,  some  of  our 
colleagues  may  have  completely  lost 
sight  of  the  farmer.  After  all,  this  is 
an  agricultural  program  designed  to  im- 
prove the  level  of  farm  prosperity. 

When  we  imdertook  this  work,  I  was 
under  no  illusions  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
having  any  farm  legislation  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  farm  people  passed 
this  year.  I  had  heard  that  there  were 
those  who  would  delay  as  much  as  pos- 
sible any  efforts  to  improve  the  level  of 
farm  prosperity  this  year.  Although  I 
have  heard  such  statements.  I  do  not 
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think  any  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
be  willing  to  do  such  a  thing. 

However,  it  Is  important  that  every 
Senator  who  votes  on  the  amendment 
should  know  exactly  what  he  is  doing. 
It  is  a  long,  uphill  Job  to  have  farm 
legislation  passed.  It  can  be  killed  by 
a  single  vote.  I  am  not  svure  that  this 
Is  the  time  when  the  bill  is  going  to  be 
killed. 

We  are  told  we  are  not  being  fair  to 
the  wheat  grower,  that  we  are  doing  more 
for  the  producer  of  cotton  or  rice  or  com 
or  som:  other  commodity.  In  this  com- 
modity conflict,  with  a  political  back- 
ground, we  just  are  not  going  to  treat 
everybody  exactly  alike.  One  commod- 
ity may  be  treated  a  little  better  this 
year.  Another  one  may  be  treated  a 
little  better  next  year. 

Cotton  has  not  been  subsidized  for  ex- 
port for  years:  $800  million  was  spent  for 
the  export  of  wheat  in  the  last  6  years. 
If  cotton  had  been  subsidized  for  export 
to  that  extent,  there  would  not  be  a  bale 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States  today. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  been  treating 
wheat  badly.  For  many  years  wheat  has 
had  the  advantage  of  30  to  40  cents  being 
added  to  its  price,  because  it  was  per- 
mitted to  come  under  the  old  parity 
formula. 

If  no  legislation  is  enacted,  then  the 
legislation  which  is  on  the  books  now  will 
prevail.  Wheat  will  have  exactly  what  it 
has  now.  If  we  can  enact  good  legisla- 
tion, wheat  will  have  exactly  what  it  has 
now  plus  any  benefits  which  it  may  de- 
rive from  the  soil  bank  program,  plus  any 
benefits  which  it  may  derive  from  in- 
creased support  prices  for  feed  grains. 
plus  any  benefits  which  it  may  derive 
from  continued  subsidization  of  wheat, 
which  will  probably  amount  to  another 
$150  million  or  $200  million  this  year. 

Now  we  can  kill  the  bill.  We  can  kill 
It  by  insisting  on  going  back  to  the  un- 
sound program  which  got  American  agri- 
culture in  the  place  it  is  today.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  because  I  am  not  sure 
how  the  vote  which  the  Senate  shall  take 
in  a  few  moments  will  go.  It  may  be  the 
vote  which  will  kill  the  bill. 

I  want  every  Senator  who  votes  on  the 
amendment  to  do  so  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  and  be  willing  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  killing  the  bill  and  thus 
depriving  the  farmer  of  a  $2,000,000,000 
Increase  in  income  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  but  I  did  not  want  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  be  taken  without  remind- 
ing the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  what 
they  do  now  may  determine  whether  or 
not  we  shall  go  ahead  with  the  soil  bank 
and  other  provisions  which  promise  to  be 
of  benefit  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired.  Does  he  yield  further  time  to 
himself? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional ihinutes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  which  vote  he  thought  would 
kill  the  bill.  Would  a  yea  or  a  nay  vote 
on  the  amendment  kill  tl^e  bill? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  vote  to  re- 
store 90-percent  rigid  supports  for  wheat 
would  kill  it. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  the  way  the 
committee  brought  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right.  I  am  try- 
ing to  save  the  soil  bank  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  3rleld  m]rself  2  addi- 
tional minutes,  so  I  can  make  this  state- 
ment. I  have  heard  that  it  is  the  aim  of 
some  persons  to  see  to  it  that  there  is 
sent  to  the  President  a  bill  so  totally  un- 
satisfactory that  he  cannot  possibly 
maintain  his  self-respect  and  sign  it. 

Mr.  WELKER  and  B^.  ERVIN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield;  and  if  m), 
to  whom? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Is  not  the  whole 
problem  one  of  surpluses? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  today  almost 
2  billion  bushels  of  wheat  on  hand, 
enough  to  last  us  for  3  years.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  Job  to  get  rid  of  it. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  I  wish  to  say  "Ye.s."  It 
is  a  problem  of  surpluses.  We  may  find 
that  the  soil  bank  may  materially  reduce 
those  surpluses.  We  believe  our  foreign 
trade  program  has  now  gotten  under  way 
so  that  it  can  be  stepped  up.  The  De- 
partment has  done  a  t)eautiful  job  of 
selling  over  $200  million  of  our  surpluses 
in  the  last  week.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  in  need  of  several  billion 
dollars  more.  It  has  been  reluctant  to 
ask  for  it  while  the  bill  has  been  before 
the  Senate.  It  has  a  total  borrowing 
power  of  S12  billion.  Some  2  weel^s  ago 
there  was  only  $600  million  left  uncom- 
mitted, with  great  crops  still  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Whether  this  bill  Is  the  right  one  or 
not.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  to  have  $3  billion  more  to  take  it 
through  this  year.  We  must  devote  all 
our  thinking  and  energy  to  ridding  our- 
selves of  our  present  surpluses.  As  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  said,  our  big 
problem  today  is  the  problem  of  sur- 
pluses. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Since  the  surpluses 
are  the  admitted  reason  for  the  farm 
problem,  has  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
or  any  other  member  of  the  committee 
given  5  minutes'  thought  or  any  thought 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  me  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  which 
originated  with  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
Admiral  Byrd  to  establish  an  intema- 
Uonal  food  bank  in  the  Antarctic,  which 
I  called  to  the  Senator's  attention  sev- 
eral weeks  ago?  Admiral  Byrd's  plan 
could  do  away  with  our  food  surplus  in 
a  matter  of  months,  and  would  be  cheap- 
er than  the  cost  of  1  year's  storage  of 
our  vast  commodities,  which,  as  you 
know,  costs  the  American  taxpayer  bet- 
ter than  $1  million  a  day  and  we  must 
build  more  storage  next  year — thus  more 
expense.  What  foUy.  What  a  way  to 
save  money  and  dispose  of  farm  sur- 
pluses. Study  the  matter  please,  and 
then  come  up  with  a  better  plan  to  dis- 
pose of  the  farm  surpluses  and  I  will  be 


happy.      Haa    anyone    given    that    a 
thought?    If  not.  why  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  have  given  it  thought,  and 
very  serioi^s  thought.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  worthwhile  suggestion.  When- 
ever it  is  decided  to  store  commodities  in 
the  Antarctic.  I  should  like  to  help  pick 
out  the  delegation  to  send  down  there. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  want  to  say  it  is  not 
a  laughing  matter,  tn  view  of  the  fact 
that  Admiral  Byrd  has  used  food  which 
was  buried  in  the  Antarctic  for  32  years 
and  other  food  stored  for  22  years.  The 
admiral  will  be  back  in  a  few  weeks.  He 
will  tell  me  more  about  that.  He  has 
written  articles  about  the  matter.  We 
cry  about  our  surpluses.  Yet  we  gloss 
over  the  fact  that  he  has  given  us  the 
only  sound,  reasonable  way  of  getting  rid 
of  our  tremendous  surpluses,  which 
would  amount  to  an  insurance  policy 
against  hunger  forever,  and  also  enable 
us  to  get  our  surpluses  out  of  this  coun- 
try and  oH  the  backs  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  Food  stored  in  the  Antarctic 
would  undoubtedly  keep  for  generations, 
and  not  merely  years. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  want  someone  to 
come  up  with  a  better  plan.  I  do  not 
claim  any  monopoly  on  the  suggestion, 
but  I  have  heard  about  the  soil-bank 
proposition,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
two  bits,  and  it  cannot  and  will  not  help 
my  small  family  farms  in  Idaho  as  any- 
one well  knows  as  long  as  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  trying  to  bring  more  and 
more  new  land  into  production. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
If  we  in  Congress  ceased  legislating  and 
kept  our  Government  from  Interfering 
in  the  farmers'  business  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, we  would  have  a  prosperous  agri- 
culture at  the  end  of  10  years. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr,  President,  South  Carolina  is  a  non- 
commercial area  so  far  as  wheat  is  con- 
cerned. The  amendment  would  not 
affect  my  State  In  any  way,  but  person- 
ally. I  am  for  helping  the  wheat  farmers. 
I  believe  that  the  bill,  if  amended  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  sug- 
gested, would  help  the  wheat  farmers  of 
the  Nation. 

The  only  question  before  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time  is  whether  the  parity 
supports  should  be  adjusted  up  or  down. 
If  the  Senate  wants  them  adjusted  down- 
ward, it  should  vote  for  the  Aiken  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senate  wants  them  ad- 
justed upward,  it  should  vote  for  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended  by 
the  Young  amendment. 

I  am  in  favor  of  high  parity  support 
prices  and  strict  controls.  We  control 
wheat  production.  A  few  moments  ago 
we  raised  the  figures  so  far  as  com  is 
concerned.  We  have  practically  no  con- 
trol on  corn  acreage  in  the  United  States! 
I  am  glad  to  say  the  wheat  farmers  have 
abided  by  the  quotas  and  cut  their  quotas 
down  every  time  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  so  provided. 
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Mr.  YOUNQ.    Mr. 
Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of 
yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.   Is  it 
Department  of  Agrlc 
on  July  1  of  this  year 
lion  bushels  of  wheat 
supply? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  o: 
The  Senator  is  entire! 

I  wish  also  to  br 
attention  something 
about  the  soil  bank, 
growers  are  concerned  the  soil  bank  will 
not  affect  them  to  aty  appreciable  ex- 
tent this  year.  How  many  wheatgrowers 
are  going  to  plow  their  wheat  xmder? 

The  PRESIDINO  I  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  In  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  o^  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
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Louisiana  yield  2  more 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I 

minutes  to  the  Senator 

Una. 
The     PRESIDINO 


Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is  recog 


minutes  to  me? 
yield  2  addiUonal 
from  South  Caro- 

OPFICER.     The 


minutes. 
South  Carolina. 


nized  for  2  additional 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of 
I  thank  the  Senator  frJDm  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  do  not  give 
them  anything  more  lin  regard  to  the 
soil -bank  profits,  I  believe  we  should  give 
them  high  parity,  because  they  are  being 
strictly  controlled,  and  they  will  cut  down 
the  acreage,  which  wUl  reduce  the 
amount  of  production,  normally  speak- 
ing, if  the  same  weather  conditions  exist 
throughout  the  wheatHgrovring  area. 

So  I.  personally,  shall  Tote  for  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended,  be- 
cause I  think  that  will  give  the  wheat 
growers  a  better  oppoiitunltjr  to  make  a 
living. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mri.  President,  unless 
some  other  Senator  de^res  to  be  heard. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  available  to  our  side. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shotild 
like  to  say  a  brief  word. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  require? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  About  3  minutes,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  think  this  wUl  be  an  extremely 
important  vote  from  the  standpoint  of 
doing  justice  for  the  wheat  farmers.  I 
hope  Senators  will  not  be  dissuaded  from 
voting  in  the  way  they  think  proper  by 
any  pitchfork-in-the-back  tactics,  be- 
cause no  Senator  can  tell  us  what  will 
kill  the  biU  or  what  will  cause  the  bill  to 
be  signed.  If  Senators  can  tell  us  au- 
thoritatively about  that,  let  them  speak 
now.  However,  I  hear  nothing  except 
hints  and  hunches  and  innunendoes. 
Mr.  President,  all  of  ua  can  engage  with 
equal  validity  in  hints  and  hunches.  If 
any  Senator  has  a  signed  letter  stating 


in  so  any  words  that  such-and-such 
will  result  in  killing  the  bill,  let  him 
produce  it  and  teU  us  about  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  say  that  I  am 
advised  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  looking  at  my  back  when  he 
made  his  last  statement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  I  was  not  doing 
that.      

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  to  other 
Senators  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
matter  that  those  who  kill  the  bill  will 
have  to  take  full  responsibility  for  doing 
so.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  soil 
bank  means  anything  to  South  Dakota 
or  not;  but  if  the  soil  bank  is  killed  by 
that  State's  own  Senators,  I  hope  they 
will  take  the  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  take  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
which  Senator  will  vie  with  a  well-known 
columnist  in  attempting  to  be  the  best 
prophet.  I  am  willing  to  predict  that  if  we 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  further 
tome? 

Mr.  MUNDT.   I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  say  that  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Republican  confer- 
ence who  runs  to  that  columnist  and 
gives  him  his  information.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  better  in- 
formed on  those  matters  than  I  am. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
intend  to  get  personal  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  happen  to  belong  to 
the  Republican  conference,  but  I  do  not 
run  to  any  columnist  with  information. 

I  simply  say  that  we  should  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  exercising  our  independent 
judgment  as  Senators  because  of  innu- 
endos  or  hints  or  hunches  or  crystal-ball 
predictions.  No  one  has  told  me  "cold" 
what  the  President  will  do  about  the  bill. 

However,  if  I  am  to  prophesy,  I  will 
say  that  I  believe  the  President  will  sign 
the  bill  with  the  Young  amendment  in  it. 
It  Is  apparent  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AiKXN]  believes  otherwise.  If 
he  has  anything  in  writing  to  persuade 
me  to  accept  his  view.  I  should  like  to  see 
it.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  neither  of  us 
can  state  with  authority  what  the  Presi- 
dent would  do.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  any  document  or  paper  on 
that  subject  with  the  President's  signa- 
ture imprinted  thereon,  I  should  like  to 
see  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  3  addi- 
tional minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  3  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nised for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BfUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  return 
to  my  original  premise:  In  this  bill  we 


have  done  something  for  virtually  every 
segment  of  the  farm  economy — although 
not  as  much  as  some  of  us  had  hoped 
would  be  done.  But  by  one  effort  or  an- 
other, by  one  administrative  premise  or 
another,  or  by  one  legislative  provision 
or  another,  we  have  done  something  to 
increase  the  economic  posture  of  the  va- 
rious agricultural  products,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  money  the  farmers 
will  receive  in  1956.  We  have  done  that 
for  cotton,  and  we  have  done  it  for  to- 
bacco, and  we  are  going  to  do  it  for 
rice.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  stated  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  peanuts,  and  we  agreed  to 
include  peanuts. 

So  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
treat  wheat  farmers  with  equal  Justice, 
as  compared  to  the  treatment  received 
by  the  other  segments  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy. 

We  are  about  in  the  position  of  con- 
sidering that  the  farmers  are  a  bunch 
of  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  all  of  them 
have  fallen  off  the  boat  of  prosperity, 
and  we  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
it.  So  we  throw  life  preservers  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  tjrpes,  and  varieties  to  the 
different  groups  of  farmers;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat  farmers,  we  throw 
them  a  cement  block.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  not  good.  It  is  no  way  to  rescue 
our  wheat  farmers. 

I  hope  Senators  will  vote  for  adop- 
tion of  the  Young  amendment,  which  at 
least  for  12  months  will  give  the  wheat 
farmer  a  chance  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
peacetime  economy,  and  to  protect  him- 
self against  the  prevailing  cost-price 
squeeze. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WELKER  I  like  the  Senator's 
observation  with  respect  to  whether  the 
Chief  Executive  will  veto  the  bill.  I  do 
not  think  that  subject  should  ever  be 
discussed  here.  What  do  we  care — ^If  we 
have  courage — about  what  the  Chief 
Executive  does  in  his  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  has  his  duty  to  perform — 
we  have  ours — ^neither  should  be  afraid 
of  the  other's  duties.  We  are  sent  here 
by  the  American  people.  To  the  people 
of  Idaho  I  owe  the  best  that  I  can  give. 

But  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
made  a  statement  which  I  wish  to  con- 
tradict, and  I  wish  him  to  show  me 
where  he  is  currect.  He  stated  that  the 
Congress  has  by  this  bill,  will  or  has,  done 
something  for  every  segment  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Will  he  tell  me  what 
the  Congress  has  done  for  the  potato 
growers  of  Idaho  and  Maine  or  for  the 
alfalfa  growers  of  Idaho  or  for  the 
edible-bean  growers  of  Idaho  or  for  the 
pea  growers  or  for  vegetable  growers  in 
general  or  what  has  this  bill  done  for  the 
milk  producers  of  Idaho,  for  the  live- 
stock growers.  I  might  as  well  include 
the  fruit  and  berry  growers,  the  poultry 
raisers  and  small  farmers  in  general. 
I  should  like  to  hear  a  little  discourse 
on  that  subject,  instead  of  so  much  dis- 
course on  the  big  operators.  Idaho  is 
full  of  small  farmers  and  livestock  grow- 
ers who  certainly  are  not  aware  that 
Congress  has  done  something  for  them, 
and  cannot  help  them  under  this  bilL 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  again  exiured. 

Air.  MXnfl^T.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  me? 

Ml.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
tor  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  respond  in  detail  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  about 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  because 
in  our  comnuttee  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland  J  always 
undertakes  the  burden  of  protecting  that 
Industry;  and  he  has  done  a  verycom- 
mendable  Job  there,  insofar  as  our  erl- 
dence  is  concerned. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  my  only  ob- 
jection to  the  pitchfork-ln-the-back 
suggestion  Is  that  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  all  Senators  should  make  up 
their  own  minds  on  these  Issues.  But  I 
also  wish  to  say  that  I  think  we  do  some- 
thing less  than  a  service  to  any  occupant 
of  the  White  House  if  we  are  moved  or 
persuaded  by  hunches  or  by  hints.  If 
any  occupant  of  the  White  House  wishes 
to  send  to  the  Congress  a  letter,  certainly 
we  should  give  it  respectful  attention. 

But  I  want  no  prediction  based  on 
guesswork,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
endeavor  to  force  through  a  position  by 
quoting  someone  on  a  subject  on  which 
he  has  not  made  up  his  mind,  especially 
In  the  case  of  an  amendment  which  has 
not  yet  been  adopted.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  obtain  good  legislation. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
agricultural  program,  the  President 
•aid: 

I  recommend  that  the  Conjfrese  etve  con- 
I  alderatlOD  to  autboiizlng  the  annual  sale  for 
feeding  piirposes.  at  the  discretion  ot  the 
eecretary  of  Agriculture,  of  limited  quanti- 
ties of  Commodlt  Credit  Corporation  wheat 
OX  lesa  desirable  milling  quality. 

At  least  we  find  there  a  recognition 
of  the  difference  In  the  qualities  of 
wheat;  a  difference  recognized  in  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  on  wheat. 

And  in  his  message  asking  for  a  change 
In  the  price-support  legislation,  again 
the  President  mentioned  gearing  the 
whole  proposition  to  the  quality  factor. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  give  the 
wheat  farmers  a  "break"  for  the  next  12 
months,  and  after  that  to  find  out 
whether  we  can  find  a  better  formula 
for  gearing  reasonable  price-supports  to 
reasonable  quaUtles.  I  urge  a  vote 
against  the  Aiken  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  Ot-'FIC'ER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  again  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  7 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoriim. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
xuunes: 


Aiken 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Allott 

Fuibrtsht 

McClellan 

Anderson 

G*orge 

McNamarm 

Barkley 

OoJdwmter 

MllUkln 

Barrett 

Oore 

Monroney 

Beall 

Green 

Morse 

Bender 

Bayden 

Mundt 

Bennett 

ReDnings 

Murray 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bncker 

HUi 

O'Mahoney    - 

Brldgse 

Holland 

Pastor* 

Bush 

Hnjska 

Payne 

Butler 

Bumphrey 

Potter 

Byrd 

ITCS 

PurteU 

Capefaart 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Ru.ssell 

Case.  N   3. 

Johnson.  Ter. 

8alton«t«U 

Case.  S.  Oak. 

Jobnston.  S.  O. 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

KefauTer 

Soott 

Clements 

Kennedy 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Smith,  N  J. 

Curtis 

Sparkman 

Daniel 

Kuchei 

Stennls 

Dlrkscn 

Langer 

Symington 

Douglas 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Duff 

Long 

Thve 

Dwonbak 

llattnuBon 

WaUlm 

Bastland 

Malone 

Welker 

Ellender 

ManFfleld 

Wiley 

Krvln 

Martin.  Iowa 

Williams 

Flanders 

Mart tn.  Pa. 

Toung 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  During 
the  discussion  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment reference  has  been  made  many 
times  to  the  "Young  amendment."  The 
pending  amendment,  as  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  understands,  is 
the  amendment  offered  l)y  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [  Mr.  Anczn  1 ,  which  would 
strike  out  section  102  of  the  text  of  the 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  Yotmg  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AiKcivl  to  strike  out  section 
102  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Lkgislativk  Clsmc.  On  page  2. 
after  line  2.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  following: 

PKTCZ  8UI"PO«T9 — MILLING   QrALrTT   WH»AT 

Sxc.  102.  Section  101  (d)  of  the  A^lcul- 
tural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  If  producers  have  not  disapproTed 
marketing  quotas  for  the  crop,  (A)  the  sup- 
port price  to  cooperators  for  milling  quality 
wheat  shall  be  established  upon  the  bcuts  of 
a  support  level  for  the  crop  of  90  percent  of 
the  parity  price  for  wheat,  and  (B)  the  sup- 
port price  to  cooperators  in  any  area  for 
any  other  wheat  shall  tx  established,  with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  preserve  the  compeUUve  relationship 
between  such  wheat  and  corn  on  the  basis 
of  their  respective  feed  values;  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  average  support  price  to 
cooperators  for  all  wheat  (based  upon  antic- 
ipated production)  be  lees  than  75  percent 
of  Its  parity  price.  For  the  purposes  of  thte 
I>aragraph  milling  quality  wheat  shaU  be 
wheat  produced  in  any  area  from  seed  of  a 
variety  which  in  such  area  nornuilly  pro- 
duces wheat  of  a  quality  desired  for  milling 


purposes.  In  determining  mUling  quality 
wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  a 
committee  appointed  by  him  and  composed 
of  three  representatives  from  each  of  the 
principal  wheat-producing  areas.  Of  the  t 
representatlTCs  from  each  area.  1  sbaU  Im  a 
wheat  farmer.  1  shall  be  a  wheat  miller, 
and  1  shall  be  a  person  experienced  in  re- 
search on  wheat  varieties.  At  least  one  of 
the  millers  on  the  committee  shall  have  had 
experience  in  producing  aenKtllna  flour. 
Wheat  of  the  1950  crop  planted  in  any  area 
shall  t>e  milling  quality  wheat  for  the  ptir- 
poses  of  this  paragraph,  unless  such  wheat 
Is  of  a  variety  which  was  designated  as 
undesirable  in  such  area  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  prior  to  the  time  such  wheat 
was  planted.  This  paragraph  ataall  be  appli- 
cable only  to  the  1956  crop." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  thia 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCarthy  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  TMr.  Milu- 
KiH).  If  he  were  present  aiMl  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay,-  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byro]  is  absent  because  of  iUness  In  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  We.n  Virginia  fMr. 
NkltI  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  SmathxisI  are  absent  on  ofBci&l 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
aiKl  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Nbzlt)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  anixMince 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr. 
Millikzn]  is  necessarily  absent,  and  his 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  McCasthyI  has  been  announced 
previously. 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  ne$;ative. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President. 
how  am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  how  am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recorded  as  hav* 
Ing  voted  In  the  negative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  demands  the  regular 
CM-der. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  Senators  are  re- 
questing to  be  Informed  as  to  how  they 
are  recorded,  that  is  the  regular  order. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Prelddent,  I  demand 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    How  am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
rule,  which  is  sometimek  liberally  inter- 
preted, one  recapitulation  is  generally 
all  that  is  allowed.  Of  bourse  the  Chair 
is  always  desirous  of  being  sure  that  all 
Senators  are  i-ecorded  as  they  expected  to 
be  recorded.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
his  vote  may  not  have  been  recorded 
accurately? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  reason  for 
making  my  inquiry  other  than  that  I 
did  not  hear  the  lecapitulation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  President,  how  am 
I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 
.    Skvekal  Senatoks.    Vote  "nay." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  stiggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  do  his  own  voting. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  BtroI.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."    I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  a  peculiar  pair, 
Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
does  not  understand  the  Senator's  vote. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  de- 
sire to  vote  or  change  his  vote? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  change  my  vote.  I 
vote  "nay." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  votes  "nay." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  demand 
the  regular  order,  I  also  suggest  that 
when  a  Senator  votes,  he  do  his  ^wn 
voting,  and  not  let  someone  else  suggest 
his  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  regu- 
lar order  has  been  demanded. 
The  yeas  and  nays  resulted  as  follows: 

TKAS — 45 


Allten 

Anderson 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Capehart 

case,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 


AUott 

Barkley 

Carlson 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Chaves 

Clements 

CurtU 

Daniel 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Oeorge 

Oore 

Oreen 


Byrd 

McCarthy 


Duff 

Dworehak 

Eastland 

Flanders 

Frear 

Ooldwater 

Rayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Ives 

Jenner 

Kennedy 

Knowland 

Kuchei 

>talone 

NATS — ftS 

Rennings 

RUl 

Rruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Langer 

Lehman 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McNamara 


Martin,  Towa 

Martin,  Pa. 

McClellan 

Pa^tore 

Payne 

Potter 

PurteU 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith.  N.J. 

Stennis 

Watkins 

Welker 

WUllams 


Monroney 

Morse 

Mxmdt 

Murray 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Russell 

Schoeppel 

Soott 

Sparknum 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

WUey 

Toung 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote, 
the  "yeas"  are  46.  and  the  "nays"  are  45. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aixkm]  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to 
reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  and  other 
Senators  requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Jvmior  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington].  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE  (when  his  name  was 
called  >.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  George].  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote.  I  woiild  vote  "nay."  If  he  were 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Neely].  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on 
oCDcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Neely]  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Millikin]  is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  46, 
najrs  41.  as  follows: 

TILAS— 46 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Capehart 

Case.  N.  J. 

Cotton 


Dlrksen 

Duff 

Dworstuik 

Eastland 

Flanders 

Ooldwater 


McCarthy 

Payne 

Potter 

PurteU 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 


Hlckenlooper  Schoeppel 

Holland  Smith,  Maine 

Hriiska  Smith.  N.  J. 

Ives  Stennis    _ 

Jenner  Watkins 

Knowland  Welker 

Kuchei  Wiley 

Malone  WUllams 
Martin.  Iowa 
Martin.  Pa. 


NOT  vorma-* 

MlllUcln  Smatbem 

Neely 


Curtis 

NATS— 41 

Barkley  Hennlngs  McNamara 

Carlson  Hill  Monroney 

Case.  8.  Dak.       Humphrey  Morse 

Chaves  Jackson  Mundt 

Clements  Johnson.  Tez.  Murray 

Daniel  Johnston.  S.  C.  Neubnger 

Douglas  Kefauver  O'Mahoney 

Ellender  Kerr  RuaseU 

Brvm  Langer  Soott 

Frear  Lehman  Sparkman 

Fulbright  Long  Tliurmond 

Gore  Magnuson  Thye 

Oreen  Mansfleid  Toung 

Hayden  McClellan 


Byrd 
George 

Kennedy 


NOT  VOTINO— 8 
MUlikin  Smathers 

Neely  Symington 

Pastors 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Chair 
wishes  to  announce  that  on  the  previous 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Texas  would  like 
to  make  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  in  view  of  the  record  there  be  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  vote  on  the  Aiken 
amendment,  and  that  the  name  of  each 
Senator  be  called.  The  record  at  the 
desk  showed  a  majority  of  one  vote  one 
way,  while  the  record  of  the  teller  at  the 
table  showed  a  majority  of  one  vote  the 
other  way. 

Therefore.  I  should  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  vote  on  the  Aiken  amendment, 
so  that  each  Senator  may  know  how  he 
was  recorded,  and  so  that  the  Record  may 
show  the  correct  tabulation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  recapitulation  at  this  time,  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
with  which  the  Senate  would  be  con- 
fronted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understands  the  Senator  from  Texas  is, 
in  effect,  asking  that  the  Senate  return 
to  the  vote  on  the  Aiken  amendment  in 
order  to  have  a  recapitulation  of  that 
vote.  The  recapitulation,  once  It  has 
been  announced,  will  be.  in  effect,  the 
vote  which  will  be  recorded  in  the  records 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  the  responsibility  for  what  I 
am  about  to  say.  Certainly  no  one 
wants  the  result  in  the  Journal  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  votes  which  Senators 
of  the  United  States  cast.  I  would  not 
interpose  a  parliamentary  objection  to  a 
recapitulation  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate  was  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  Is 
characteristic  of  the  minority  leader.  I 
appreciate  his  attitude  very  much.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  record  is  correct. 
I  think  every  Senator  who  has  a  doubt 
should  be  able  to  have  It  resolved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
also  wishes  to  make  another  parliamen- 
tary ruling,  namely,  that  once  the  re- 
capitulation has  been  made,  no  Senator 
may  change  his  vote.  The  recapitula- 
tion will  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Chair  announce  that  an 
error  was  made  in  the  announcement  of 
the  vote? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  announce  that  the  teller  informed 
the  diair,  after  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  had  begim,  that  ap- 
parently an  error  had  been  made  in  the 
announcement  of  the  vote  on  the  Aiken 
amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  error,  accord- 
ing to  the  teller,  as  he  has  informed  the 
Chair,  was  in  the  result  the  teller  gave 
the  Chair,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
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vote  was  a  tie.    So  the  Chair  thinks  a 
recapitulation  would  be  well  in  order. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRE8IDBNT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  no  Senator  may  change 
his  vote ;  that  the  Rccord  will  show  how 
each  Senator  voted,  and  that  the  re- 
capitulation relates  purely  to  a  matter 
cf  addition? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Each  Sen- 
ator will  be  on  his  honor  to  state  how 
he  voted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  state  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  no  Senator  may  change  his 
vote  on  recapitulation,  and  that  a  Sen- 
ator who  did  not  vote  may  not  now  vote? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  will 
be  no  new  votes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  recapitulation  will  show;  but  if 
the  recapitulation  shall  show  a  tie  vote, 
will  the  parliamentary  situation  then 
be  as  it  would  have  been  at  that  point 
If  a  tie  vote  had  been  announced? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect; and  the  Vice  President  then  would 
have  one  of  those  rare  opportunities  to 
break  a  tie. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  say  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  that  the  tellers  at  the  table 
on  the  majority  side  showed  the  vote  to 
be  46  to  45  one  way.  The  teller  at  the 
desk  showed  the  vote  to  be  46  to  45  the 
other  way. 

A  question  was  raised,  and  when  the 
teUers  at  the  desk  examined  their  lists. 
they  said  the  result  was  a  tie,  and  they 
»o  informed  the  Vice  President  after  the 
vote  had  begun  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

So  I  think  every  Senator  would  want 
the  true  results  to  be  known. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  doubt  about  that.  All  of  us 
want  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  to 
stand. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  teller  will 
recapitulate  the  vote  on  the  Aiken 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Senators  vot- 
ing in  the  affirmative:  Messrs.  Aiken, 
Ahdbesoh,  Barrett,  Bsall,  Bender.  Ben- 
KETT.  Bible,  Brickes,  Bridges.  Bush,  But- 
lee,  Caperart.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Cot- 
ton. DiRKSEN.  DCTF,  DWORSHAK,  EASTLAND, 

FlAWDERS.  Frear.  Golowatbr.  Haydin, 
Hiapnn.ooPER,  Holland.  Ives.  Jenner, 
Kennedy,  Knowlano,  Kuchbl,  Malone. 
Martin  of  Iowa,  Martin  of  Pennsylvania, 
McClellan,  Pastore.  Payne.  Potter. 
PiTRTn,L,  Robertson,  Saltonstall,  Mrs. 
Sjcth  of  Maine,  Messrs.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Stennis,  Watkzns,  Welker,  and 
WnxiAxs. 

Senators    voting    In    the    negative: 
Messrs.  Allott,  Barkley,  Carlson,  Case 


of  South  Dakota.  Chavez,  Clkmsmts.  Cur- 
tis, Daniel.  Douglas.  Ellender,  Erviw, 
PuLBRiGHT.  George.  Gore,  Green.  Hen- 
ninos.  Hill.  Hruska,  Humphrey.  Green, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina.  Kefauver,  Kerr.  Lancer,  Leh- 
man. Long,  Magnuson.  Mansfield.  Mc- 
Namara.  Monroney.  Morse.  Mundt,  Mur- 
ray. Neubercer.  CMahoney.  Russell. 
Schoeppel.  Scott.  Sparkman.  Syming- 
ton. Thurmond,  Thye,  Wiley,  and 
Young. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote, 
the  recapitulation  shows — yeas  45,  nays 
45.    The  Chair  votes  "yea.- 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  vote  has  been  taken. 
No  Senator  may  change  his  vote:  neither 
may  the  Vice  President  now  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
thinks  if  the  Senator  will  read  the  Con- 
stitution, he  will  find  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent can  always  break  a  tie  in  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  votes  "yea";  and  the 
precedents,  according  to  the  Parllamen- 
taricn,  are  to  that  effect. 

So  Mr.  AixzN's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  record 
as  to  the  previous  motion  to  reconsider, 
which  was  followed  by  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Piesident.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  that  mean 
the  Record  will  show  how  each  Senator 
voted  on  the  amendment  and  how  he 
finally  voted  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Surely:  instead  of 
making  a  new  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  the  amendment  identified  as  3-5-56 — 
D. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
between  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

CBAOUATZO    PRICK    SUPPOtT    LEVIL 

Sec.  103.  Section  101    (d)   or  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•■(8)    The  support  price  available  to  any 
producer  In  any  calendar  year  for  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  other  than  tobacco. 
shall  be  adjusted  as  provided  In  the  follow- 
ing table  as  the  gross  income,  Including  pro- 
ceeds of  price-support   loans,  of  such  farm 
from   the   disposition   of   agricultural   com- 
modities produced  on  such  farm  increases: 
"If    the    loan    or    purchase 
would  Increase  the  gross 
Income,    including    pro- 
ceeds   of    price    support     The    support 
loans,  from   the  dlsposl-         price    shaU 
tion  diirlng  the  calendar         be  the  fol- 
year  of  agricultural  com-         lowing  per- 
moditles  produced  on  the         centage    of 
farm  to  an  amount —  parity: 

Not  exceeding  $7.000 loo 

Exceeding  $7,000  but  not  exceeding 

$20.000.. _ _       90 

Exceeding  $30,000  but  not  exceeding 

$00,000 _       75- 


Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  numt>er  of  the  amendment 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFPICER  (Mr.  Bnr- 
DER  in  the  chair).  It  is  identified  as 
3-5-56— D. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray!  and  myself.  I  call  up  the 
amendment,  realizing  that  since  the 
Senate  has  rejected  a  90  percent  sup- 
port program,  the  amendment  may  not 
be  adopted,  but  I  at  least  wanted  to  give 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  some  affirmative  action 
on  behalf  of  the  small  farmers  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
coimtry.  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  that  the  most  stabilizing  influence 
in  the  Nation  was  the  small  farmer. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  he 
felt  the  Nation  would  be  secure  as  long 
as  most  of  the  land  was  owned,  operated, 
and  fanned  by  the  small  farmers;  that 
they  were  the  stabilizing  influence  of 
this  NaUon. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  reported  that  in 
the  past  3 !  j  years  1  million  small  farm- 
ers have  had  to  go  out  of  business  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  make  a  finan- 
cial success  of  farming. 

We  all  know  that  on  small  parcels  of 
land  we  have  seen  farm  families  of  whom 
it  was  said  that  their  children  were  going 
to  leave  the  farm  and  go  into  industry 
or  business,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
make  ends  meet  on  a  small  family-sized 
farm. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  give  some  benefit  and 
assistance  to  the  small  farmers.  That 
would  be  done  by  establishing  a  grad- 
uated scale  for  determining  the  price- 
support  eligibility  of  farm  operators. 
My  amendment  provides  that  the  first 
$7,000  of  sales  by  any  farm  operator 
shall  be  supported  at  100  percent  of  the 
parity  price:  additional  marketings  up 
to  $20,000  would  be  supported  at  90  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price,  and  additional 
marketings  up  to  $50,000  would  be  sup- 
ported at  75  percent  of  the  parity  price. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  this  matter. 
I  was  encouraged  when  President  Eisen- 
hower sent  up  a  recommendation  for  us 
to  incorporate  that  principle  in  this 
year's  farm  bill.  But  when  I  heard  that 
he  had  refused  to  back  up  his  proposal 
with  any  suggested  legislative  language, 
I  realized  that  this  was  just  gesture, 
without  real  substance.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  promise  he  made  as  a  candidate 
for  President  in  1952  of  full  parity  for 
farmers.  I  am  afraid  he  allowed  Mr. 
Benson  to  talk  him  out  of  both  of  them. 

None  of  the  economists  I  have  talked 
with  can  say  that  a  fully  adequate  fam- 
ily farm  is  just  so  much  in  acreage  size 
and  no  more.  I  do  know  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Census  figures  show  that  only  6 
percent  of  the  commercial  farms  in  Ten- 
nessee had  gross  sales  of  all  products  in 
1954  of  more  than  $7,000.  and  only  1 
percent  of  Tennessee's  commercial  farms 
had  gross  sales  in  1954  of  more  than 
$20,000.  Nationwide,  only  24  percent  of 
commercial  farms  had  gross  sales  of 
more  than  $7,000,  and  only  8  percent 
had  sales  of  more  than  $20,000.  Under 
my  amendment,  117,942  Tennessee  farms 
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Mr.  AIKEN.    Of  course  It  would  be     tor's  amendment.   This  amendment  has 
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and  2^  million  farms  In  the  United 
States  would  be  eligible  for  100  percent 
of  parity  protection,  even  if  idl  commod- 
ities were  under  the  proffrara.  Most  of 
the  rest  would  receive  a  blended  average 
of  100  and  90  percent  of  parity.  Under 
my  amendment,  only  1,500  farms  in  Ten- 
nessee and  284,000  over  the  entire  Na- 
tion would  not  be  eligible  for  90  and  100 
percent  of  parity,  and  all  of  them  would 
receive  100  percent  supports  on  the  first 
$7,000  of  sales,  and  90  percent  supports 
on  additional  sales,  up  to  $20,000  in  any 
one  year. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
remove  the  Federal  subsidization  of  the 
huge  industrial  farms,  and  lessen  the 
impact  of  their  unfair  competition 
against  the  family  farm,  whose  income 
protection  would  be  made  more  ade- 
quate. The  Federal  Oovemment  should 
not  encourage  the  growth  of  factories- 
in-the-field.  Family  farms  are  condu- 
cive to  the  preservation  of  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  free  enterprise  system. 
Industrialized  agricultural  units,  wheth- 
er corporate  or  individually  owned  or 
State-owned  collectives,  are  basically  in- 
imical to  the  national  well-being. 

On  the  family  farm,  the  family  itself 
supplies  most  of  the  labor,  management, 
financing,  and  capital  ownership.  Even 
on  the  largest  family  farms,  the  family 
supplies  most  of  the  manual  labor.  How- 
ever, on  Industrialized  agricultural  units. 
m'>st  of  the  labor,  and  on  State-owned 
collectives  all  of  the  labor,  is  provided  by 
hired  hands.  Under  the  latter  circum- 
stances, the  economic  functions  are  split, 
an  j  farming  loses  its  integrated,  cohesive 
nature.  If  such  units  were  widespread 
within  an  economy,  society  would  lose  a 
major  balancing  force  for  political  and 
social  stability. 

Government  agricultural  programs 
certainly  should  be  designed  and  admin- 
istered in  such  a  way  tliat  the  most 
precious  ideals  of  free  men  in  a  free- so- 
ciety are  not  damaged.  This  limitation 
on  the  size  of  price-support  loans  would 
remove  one  of  the  unfair  items  in  the 
present  agricultural  situation,  and  would 
strengthen  the  whole. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  other  re- 
quests for  time,  I  desire  to  state  that  I 
respectfully  hope  that  this  gesture,  at 
least,  may  be  seriously  considered  by  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Kefauver]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  very 
good  amendment.  It  would  establish 
three  sets  of  support  prices  in  the  same 
community.  That  could  cause  a  great 
deal  of  confusion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  control.  Is  time  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  AIB:eN.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  many  suggestions  about  grad- 
uating price  supports  for  producers;  and 
this  amendment  is  one  of  those  pro- 
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posals— namely,  to  give  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  a  cotmty  one  support  price, 
and  to  give  another  part  another  sup- 
port price,  and  to  give  still  another  part 
a  third  support  price.  To  say  the  least, 
that  would  cause  confusion  in  the  mar- 
ket in  any  community  and  in  the  Nation. 
I  do  not  see  how  such  an  arrangement 
could  possibly  work. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  amendment 
provides  a  graduated  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  basic  commodities  (other  than 
tobacco)  based  on  the  gross  inc(Hne  re- 
ceived from  the  farm  during  the  calendar 
year. 

If  the  proceeds  of  the  price  support 
loan  or  purchase  would  not  cause  the 
gross  income  for  the  calendar  year  to 
exceed  $7,000,  the  support  price  would 
be  IOC  percent  of  the  parity  price.  If  it 
would  cause  gross  income  to  be  between 
$7,000  and  $20,000.  the  support  price 
would  be  90  percent  of  the  parity  price. 
If  it  would  cause  gross  income  to  exceed 
$20,000.  support  would  be  at  75  percent. 
Presumably,  no  price  support  would  be 
made  available  if  gross  income  exceeded 
$50,000. 

This  amendment  could  not  be  admin- 
istered where  the  price  support  program 
operates  through  the  purchase  of  proc- 
essed commodities  or  other  operatlont 
than  loans  and  purchases,  and  appar- 
ently is  not  so  intended.  The  commit- 
tee considered  a  number  of  proposals 
similar  to  this  amendment,  but  felt  that 
a  limitation  of  this  sort  was  not  feasible. 
This  amendment  would  tend  to  draw  all 
of  the  production  of  small  producers  into 
Government  loan,  leaving  the  market  to 
the  larger  producers.  If  suflBcient  com- 
modities were  put  imder  loan,  the  with- 
drawal of  such  stocks  from  the  market 
would  tend  to  support  the  market  price 
for  all  producers,  both  large  and  small, 
and  this  amendment  would  be  ineffec- 
tive. On  the  other  hand,  if  this  limita- 
tion so  curtailed  price  support  opera- 
tions that  they  were  not  effective  to  sup- 
port the  market  price  to  producers,  the 
price  support  program  would  be  ren- 
dered ineffective. 

This  amendment  leaves  in  some  doubt 
what  the  current  support  price  would  be 
at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
which  prescribes  the  price  at  which 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell 
basic  agricultural  commodities. 

Another  difficulty  the  amendment  pre- 
sents is  raised  by  the  fact  that  the  gross 
income  for  any  farm  for  any  year  would 
not  be  known  until  after  the  end  of  the 
year,  so  that  the  support  level  could  not 
be  known  at  the  time  the  price  support 
loan  or  purchase  would  normally  be 
made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KkfauverJ.  [Putting  the  ques- 
tion.! 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas],  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  CiOEr  Clerk.  On  page  10,  in  line 
21,  after  the  period,  tt  is  propohed  to  In- 
sert the  following: 

In  determining  past  production  of  a  com- 
modity for  such  purposes  in  any  area  In 
which,  because  ol  flood,  drought,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  the  production  of  such 
commodity  shall  have  fallen  below  35  per- 
cent of  the  normal  production  thereof  for 
2  successive  years,  such  years  shaU  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  provides  that  in  de- 
termining past  production  of  commodi- 
ties under  the  acreage-reserve  program 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  years  in  which  pro- 
duction has  fallen  below  35  percent  of 
normal,  because  of  fiood,  drought,  or 
other  natural  disasters,  shall  be  excluded 
from  consideration  if  such  conditions 
prevailed  for  at  least  2  successive  years. 

As  presently  written,  the  committee 
bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  taking  land  out  of  produc- 
tion which  "will  provide  producers  with 
a  fair  and  reasonable  return,"  and  sev- 
eral factors  are  listed  for  the  Secretary 
to  consider.  According  to  the  tentative 
plans  for  implementing  the  soil  bank,  as 
outlined  on  page  15  of  the  committee 
report,  compensation  would  be  based  en 
a  normal  yield  for  each  farm,  adjusted 
for  a  community  and  cotmty  average. 
There  is  a  fear  that  these  figures — the 
coimty  and  community  averages  and  the 
normal  yield  for  each  farm — might  be 
based  on  production  from  1951  to  1955, 
or  over  some  such  period. 

As  we  all  know,  in  great  areas  of  the 
Southwest,  including  western  Kansas, 
eastern  Colorado,  parts  of  Oklahoma, 
and  a  good  portion  of  Texas,  farmers 
have  experienced  a  prolonged  and  severe 
drought.  For  them,  "average  produc- 
tion" over  the  past  few  years  has  been 
well  below  "normal  production":  and 
their  financial  condition  is  even  more 
precarious  than  that  in  other  farming 
areas  of  the  United  States.  At  least 
some  of  these  farmers  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  acreage-reserve  program, 
but  they  will  be  penalized  further  if  their 
return  is  figured  on  average  production 
in  recent  years.  This  should  not  be  done, 
and  it  may  not  be  intended  by  the  authors 
of  the  bill. 

However,  I  do  not  find  in  the  bill  any- 
thing to  exclude  such  drought  or  fiood 
years  from  that  consideration.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  matter 
should  be  clarified  by  means  of  this 
amendment:  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  really  necessary.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  have  the  right 
to  take  into  consideration  the  flood  or 
drought  conditions  or  any  other  natural 
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dlMster  which  had  substantially  affected 
production. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  given  very  broad  authority  to 
use  his  own  Judgment  and  to  pay  com- 
pensation which  would  retire  allotted 
acres  into  the  acreage  reserve  program. 
He  would  not  have  to  talce  into  consid- 
eration any  specific  period  or  number  of 
years— 2  or  3.  for  Instance — during  which 
there  were  floods  or  any  periods  in  which 
there  was  drought,  in  determining  the 
normal  production  from  such  acreage. 

Ifr.  DANIEL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  understands  that  what 
I  should  like  to  have  is  some  assurance 
that  drought  years  will  not  be  figured  in 
connection  with  the  determination  of 
normal  production.  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  some  assurance  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  say  that  when  we 
were  formulating  the  bill  the  matter 
was  discussed  In  the  committee  with  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  thoroughly  understood  that 
If  a  community  suffers  from  drought  or 
other  disaster,  and  if  it  has  a  crop  fail- 
ure or  almost  a  crop  failure,  full  allow- 
ance will  be  made,  and  that  year  will  not 
be  counted  in  arriving  at  the  average 
production  over  a  period  of  years.  Cer- 
tainly the  committee  understands  that 
such  bad  years  of  crop  failure  will  not 
be  used  In  computing  the  average  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu-e  so  testified  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  before  the  commit- 
tee: I  will  not  say  that  testimony  is  on 
the  record,  however.  I  think  it  was  testi- 
fied when  they  were  discussing  these 
things  with  the  committee  in  executive 
aeaslon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  I  thoroughly  understood 
that  disaster  conditions — flood  years  and 
drought  years  and  short  crops  from  sim- 
ilar causes — would  not  be  considered  In 
connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  understand  that  is  the  intent? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  Uisofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Is  that  also  the  under- 
standing of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under- 
Standing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  recall  that  in  the 
committee  that  was  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont:  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
MtrnvTl  also  discussed  it.  It  was  our 
understanding — and  I  believe  the  Under 
Secretary  or  some  other  representative 
of  the  Department  was  there  at  the 
time — that  the  very  provisions  men- 
tioned in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  were  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  understanding  of  the  De- 
partment. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course  It  would  be 
very  unjtist  to  penalize  a  farmer  because 
he  had  suffered  disaster  for  1  or  more 
years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Then  the  disaster  years 
would  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  computing  normal  production. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  my  imderstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  In  view  of  this  colloquy 
and  the  clear  undei-standing  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
ranking  minority  member  I  Mr.  AxkimI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HxmPHsxYl,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  legislation  to  exclude  disaster  years, 
I  agree  with  them  that  probably  the 
amendment  is  unnecessary,  and  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated  "2- 
27-56-1." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  that  a  very  long 
amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  speak  long  on  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  a  technical 
amendment  to  which  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  no  objection.  I  should  like  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  if  I  may  do  so  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  designated 
"2-27-56-C." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  t>e  stated. 

The  Crikp  Clerk.  On  page  29.  line 
13.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  all  of  the 
section  after  the  words  "per  annum" 
and  insert:  "Whose  duties  shall  include 
such  responsibility  for  activities  of  the 
Department,  including  those  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  suri'Ius  agricultural  com- 
modities as  the  Sf'cretary  may  direct." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  this  is  merely  a  rewording 
of  the  section  pertaining  to  the  Sxirplus 
Disposal  Administrator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  We. 
Inadvertently  left  the  Surplus  Disposal 
Administrator  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Would  this  amend- 
ment affect  the  distribution  of  food  by 
the  Secretary  for  emergency  relief? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     No. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  emergency  reUef 
program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
subject.    I  am  familiar  with  the  Sena- 


tor's amendment.   This  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  undersUnd 
the  Aiken  amendment,  it  Is  merely  to 
bring  the  new  position  which  we  created 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  left  him  hang. 
Ing  on  a  limb  by  himself. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  We  do 
not  want  the  Congress  dealing  directly 
with  the  Surplus  Disposal  Administrator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont   IMr.  AikxnI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  Is 
designated  ••2-27-56—1." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  between 
lines  22  and  23.  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

LIMIT  ON  rues  Bxjvron 

8xc.  107.  The  Agrtciiltural  Act  of  1M9  U 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Skc.  421.  The  total  amount  of  price  tup- 
port  made  available  under  this  act  to  any 
person  for  any  year  through  loans  to  such 
person,  or  through  purchases  made  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  from  such  person, 
■hall  not  exceed  •25.000.  The  term  'person' 
shAll  mean  any  Individual,  partnership,  arm. 
Joint-stock  company,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, tnut.  estate,  or  agency  of  a  State.  In 
the  event  of  any  loan  to,  or  purchase  from, 
a  cooperative  marketing  association,  such 
limitation  shall  apply  to  the  amount  of  price 
support  made  available  through  such  coop- 
erative association  to  each  person.  Th« 
limitation  herein  on  the  amount  of  price 
support  made  available  to  any  person  ahaU 
not  apply  If  price  support  Is  extended  by 
purchases  of  a  product  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  from  processors  and  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  It  U  Impracticable  to 
apply  such   Umltatlons." 

On  page  4,  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "lO?"  and  insert  "108." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiaxm  [Mr.  EllcnoesI.  if  there 
is  some  understanding  that  there  will 
be  no  more  yca-and-nay  votes  tonight, 
and  if  for  that  reason,  therefore,  some 
of  our  colleagues  have  gone  to  their 
ofBces  or  left  the  Chamber  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct.  I 
did  make  such  a  statement.  I  thought 
that  from  this  point  on  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening,  if  there  were 
any  technical  amendments  or  other 
amendments  which  could  be  disposed  of 
without  a  record  vote,  we  could  take 
care  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  we  may  come  to  an  understanding 
that  my  amendment  shall  he  the  pend- 
ing question  beginning  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Two  or  three  Sen- 
ators have  expressed  a  desire  to  vote 
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upon  it.    I  now  gather  that  they  may 
have  gone  home. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct.  1 
may  state  that  earlier  in  the  day  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DnxsKMl  to  strike  from  the  bill 
the  provision  with  respect  to  m  two-price 
program  for  rice.  At  my  stiggestion  he 
withdrew  that  amendment,  on  condition 
that  it  would  be  placed  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  Monday  soon  after  the  Senate 
convenes,  provided  no  other  amendment 
was  then  pending.  So,  under  the  agree- 
ment which  we  have,  I  suggest  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota remain  pending,  and  on  Monday, 
as  soon  as  we  complete  action  on  his 
amendment,  we  can  proceed  with  the 
rice  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  It  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  that  there  will 
be  no  further  yea-and-nay  votes ^this 
evening? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  un- 
derstanding I  had  with  a  number  of 
Senators  who  desired  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber.   

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  there  Is  a 
gentlemen's  agreement  that  we  should 
refrain  from  bringing  up  amendments 
on  which  we  would  like  to  have  a  yca- 
and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  EII.ENDER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  respect 
the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  ask  only  that  my 
amendment  be  the  pending  question  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  Object  to  that 
amendment  being  the  pending  question 
on  Monday,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Disk- 
sen]  has  been  promised  that  his  amend- 
ment will  be  the  pending  question  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  t<|ld  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  after  we  had  com- 
pleted action  on  any  pending  amend- 
ment upon  which  we  did  not  complete 
action  today,  his  amendment  would  be 
taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  pending 
question  on  Monday  will  be  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  IJMd  an  under- 
standing with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Dlinois  that  his  amendment  would  be 
taken  up  Monday  after  jLhe  Senate  had 
completed  action  upon  ainy  amendment 
then  pending. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.        ' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texals.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HtiMPHREY]  has  offered  lils  amendment, 
and  it  is  now  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OltFICER.  It  Is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texis.  If  the  Sen- 
ate, pursuant  to  an  oMer  previously 
entered,  should  adjourn  or  recess  tmtil 
Monday,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 


from  Minnesota  would  be  the  pending 
question,  following  the  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas."  Then,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  leaders  have  agreed  that 
there  will  he  no  further  yea-and-nay 
votes  tonight,  If  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota wishes  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment,  he  can  ask  for  thenrat  this 
time,  and  the  years  and  nays  can  be  or- 
dered on  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senat.r  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  assume,  of  course, 
that  this  arrangement  is  consonant  with 
the  understanding  had  today  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  if  there 
were  a  pending  amendment  when  the 
Senate  convened  on  Monday,  it  would 
take  precedence  over  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct;  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct;  and  the 
Senator  from  Lousiana  is  correct.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  a  good  note  upon  which  to 
end  the  day.  However.  I  should  like  to 
make  another  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  has  cer- 
tain amendments  on  which  he  will  not 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Would  it 
be  in  order  for  him  to  ask  imanlmous 
consent  temporarily  to  lay  aside  the 
pending  amendment  and  consider  his 
amendments,  with  the  understanding 
that  when  his  amendments .  are  acted 
upon  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such 
a  request  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  designated  "2-24-56- 
C." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  amendment 
just  identified  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  pursuant  to  the  order  pre- 
viously entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  motion? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Certainly.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  offer  two  amend- 


ments.   I  wish  ^e  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  withdraw  his  objection. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Hie  Senator  mere- 
ly wants  to  offer  them.  He  does  not 
want  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  He  has  no 
idea  of  having  them  adopted.  He  wants 
to  take  up  space  in  the  Rxcoao  and  time 
of  the  Senators,  without  any  idea  of 
getting  the  amendments  adopted.  It  is 
very  simple  to  me.  I  can  see  through  it 
plainly.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  offer 
them  and  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
them.  It  is  all  right  with  me.  I  certain- 
ly cannot  go  along  with  the  idea  that 
we  should  permit  him  to  offer  them  with 
no  idea  of  having  any  vote  on  them.  He 
has  no  idea  of  getting  them  adopted. 
He  does  not  believe  in  them  himself.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  KEFAUV'ER.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  tht  two  amendments  I  was 
going  to  offer,  I  thought  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  might  accept  them, 
because  they  are  minor  amendments  and 
have  to  do  with  putting  woodland  to- 
gether in  connection  with  the  soil  bank 
program,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  building  separate  fences.  It  Is  not  in 
line  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  speak  louder,  please? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  amendments  I 
was  going  to  offer  have  considerable 
merit.  I  thought  the  chairman  might 
agree  to  accept  them,  and  then  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  them.  I  am  offering  them  in 
good  faith,  but  if  the  Senator  objects 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  Chair's  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  will  have  to  obtain 
some  time  if  he  desires  to  speak  on  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  yield  whatever  time  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  desires. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  only  wanted  time 
to  say  that  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana will  allow  me  to  offer  the  two  amend- 
ments.   If  he  objects,  that  Is  that. 

Then  I  shall  merely  take  time  to  send 
two  bills  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  KErAtnrER, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

S.3413.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Radovan 
Mohorovlcich;  to  the  Ckuxunlttee  on  the  Jvidi- 
clary. 

S.  3414.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Capt.  Edward  J.  Steichen,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  (retired),  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  on  the  Naval  Reserve  retired 
list;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER. 
Mr.  CAPEHART. 


Thebill- 


I  understand  that 
>the  able  Senator  would  like  to  offer  his 
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ftmendments.  knowing  thftt  he  cftnnot 
have  them  adopted,  so  that  he  may  get 
away  to  continue  his  campaigning.  I 
withdraw  my  objection.  He  knows  he 
cannot  get  them  through,  but  we  will 
▼ote  on  them. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEFAUVEK  Just  a  minute.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  Is  asstiming  some- 
thing he  has  no  right  to  assimie.  I  had 
hoped  to  offer  the  amendments,  because 
I  believe  them  to  be  meritorious  amend- 
ments, and  because  I  want  to  offer  them. 
I  resent  the  inference  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  I  would  take  the  time 
Of  the  Senate  with  something  I  did  not 
believe  had  merit.  Therefore.  I  will  not 
•ffer  them  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  this  is  most  unfair.  It  is  most 
unfair  to  cast  such  Insinuations.  If  I 
can  remedy  the  situation  by  withdraw- 
ing my  amendment 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  not  do  that. 
We  can  get  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. If  the  Senator  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  may  consider  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  assume 
we  will  have  to  take  up  the  amendments 
on  Monday,  unless  the  Senator  wants 

B4r.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  a  matter 
of  common  courtesy  Is  involved  here. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  does  not 
have  to  explain  where  he  is  going  to  be 
on  Monday,  on  Saturday,  or  Sunday,  or 
Tuesday.  He  can  be  away  en  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday.  He  does  not 
have  to  explain  to  the  Senate.  If  he 
wants  to  excuse  himself  from  attendance 
on  the  Senate,  that  is  his  privilege.  I 
should  like  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  what  his  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  withdraw  the  amendment  I 
have  offered,  which  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion, so  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
aee  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  with- 
draw his  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  withdraw  it. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  not  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  withdraw  it  by  vmanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognises  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 


MODIFICATION  OF  EXISTINO  PROJ- 
ECT FOR  THE  GREAT  LAKES 
CHANNELS  ABOVE  LAKE  ERIE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  is  on 
the  calendar  H.  R  2552.  The  bill  has 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  with  the  majority  pol- 
icy committee.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  present 
consideration.  It  will  take  only  a  mo- 
ment.   It  is  Calendar  No.  1658. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  CHixr  Clisx.  A  bill  (H.  R.  2552) 
to  authorize  the  modification  of  the  ex- 
isting project  for  the  Great  Lakes  con- 
necting channels  above  Lake  Elrie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(H.  R.  2552)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  expeditious  action  on 
one  of  the  truly  great  projects  of  our 
Nation.  Every  person  in  Minnesota.  Wis- 
consin, and  Michigan,  and  other  parts  of 
the  great  heartland  of  America  will  be 
deeply  appreciative 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  The  very  able  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  brought  the 
matter  to  our  attention  several  times. 
I  am  glad  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  de- 
cided to  pass  the  bill. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3183  >  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  had  previously 
asked  permission  to  Introduce  two  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  One  bill  is  in  con- 
nection with 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order,  that  the  Senator  offer  his  amend- 
ment. If  he  does  not  intend  to  do  so, 
other  Senators  will  offer  amendments. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  2-24-56- C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Cnar  Clkkk.  On  page  11.  be- 
tween lines  22  and  23,  It  is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following: 

(c)  In  order  to  promote  beat  land  utiliza- 
tion and  conaervaUon  and  permit  good  farm 
management,   the  Secretary  may   autborUe 


the  eonaolldatlon  of  acreage*  withheld  from 
ctiltivatlon  for  purpoaea  of  participation  In 
the  acreage-reaerve  program,  and  he  ahall 
permit  the  transfer  between  any  farm  op- 
erated by  a  producer  and  any  other  farm 
operated  by  the  same  producer,  either  alon* 
or  together  with  one  or  more  other  pro- 
ducers (Including  a  farm  acquired  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  effectuating  such  a  conBoU. 
datlon),  of  all  or  any  part  of  any  acreage  al- 
lotment of  either  such  farm.  No  such  trans- 
fer shall  affect  future  acreage  allotments  for 
any  farm  from  or  to  which  any  such  trans- 
fer Is  made. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  enable 
a  number  of  farmers  who  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  acreage  reserve 
to  pool  their  reserve  acreages,  acquire 
an  adjoining  or  nearby  farm  and  es- 
tablish their  joint  soil  bank  on  that 
farm,  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

The  acreage  reserve  Is  not  designed 
to  be  of  any  material  assistance  to  farm- 
ers in  helping  to  raise  their  incomes. 
The  acreage  reserve  is  just  a  means 
whereby  farmers  can  assist  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  in- 
ventory of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion by  sales  into  the  domestic  United 
States  market  without  completely  de- 
stroying prices  in  such  markets.  I  feel 
that  farmers  might  be  willing  to  coop- 
erate to  this  end  with  the  SecreUry,  if 
the  payments  involved  are  large  enough 
per  acre  and  If  participation  can  be 
worked  out^ithout  being  too  great  a 
hard.<hlp  upbn  the  farming  program  of 
the  Individual  farm  family. 

Acceptance  of  this  amendment  would 
mean  that  several  neighbor  farmers, 
each  of  whom  are  eligible  to  participate 
In  the  acreage  reserve  could  join  to- 
gether Into  a  cooperative,  purchase  or 
lease  an  adjoining  farm  or  farms  where 
the  present  operator  desired  to  leave,  and 
which  farm  has  had  a.ssigned  to  it  a  cer- 
tain acreage  allotment  of  the  covered 
crops.  These  farm  families  could  then, 
under  the  proposed  amendment,  put  all 
of  their  ehgible  acreage  reserve  acre- 
age together  and  concentrate  them  upon 
the  other  farm  and  each  would  be  en- 
abled to  participate  In  the  acreage  re- 
serve to  the  extent  of  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  acreage  allotment  on  his 
own  farm.  Thus  the  Individual  farmer 
would  not  have  to  block  off  and  specially 
fence  an  area  of  land  in  the  middle  of 
the  farm  he  is  now  operating  according 
to  a  planned  rotation  and  land  utiliza- 
tion program.  The  individual  farmer 
could  continue  to  operate  on  his  own 
farm  as  he  had  planned  to  do.  and  could 
participate  in  the  acreage  reserve  on  the 
adjoining  or  nearby  land.  leased  or 
bought  in  cooperation  with  other  like- 
minded  neighbors. 

If  this  amendment  were  incorporated 
Into  the  acreage  reserve  legislation,  it 
would  mean  that  in  many  areas  of  the 
Nation,  the  acreage  reserve  acreages 
would  be  set  aside  in  large  blocks,  in- 
stead of  many  scattered  small  blocks,  a 
little  on  each  farm.  The  gains  from  a 
conservation  standpoint  are  obvious. 
In  the  larger  blocks,  much  better  provi- 
sion could  be  made  for  adequate  wildlife 
cover.  Prevention  of  grazing  by  com- 
mercial   domestic    livestock    would    be 
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■me     PRESIDINO     OFFKHR.    The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 


Mr,  GORE.    Continuing  to  read  tht 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Texas: 

•rwA  rme>nrt*  A«  tha  >i»«k'  ■hnwed  a  matorltr 


And  that  that  rery  question  was  raised. 
Prior  to  the  granting  of  the  unanimous 
eonaent.  the  minority  leader  asked  what 
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made  much  easier.  Such  areas  could  be 
made  more  easily  and  more  safely  avail- 
able for  public  hunting  and  fishing  than 
if  they  are  in  Uttle  scattered  blocks  of 
acreage  reserve  on  every  farm. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  soil 
bank  acreage  reserve  proposal  is  very 
sound.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Nation 
should  be  paying  out  $750  million  a  year 
to  reduce  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  and 
tobacco  acres  to  30  percent  less  than 
annual  needs  for  exports  and  domestic 
consumption.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  put  on  the  shoulders  of  farmers, 
the  public  relations  load  for  justifying 
the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  any  such  sum  as  this  and  its  ac- 
ceptance by  farmers,  when  farmers 
themselves  would  not  be  getting  any 
beneflts  whatsoever  out  of  it.  But  if 
the  acreage  reserve  is  to  be  enacted,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  to  make  it  contribute 
as  much  as  we  can  to  sensible  conserva- 
tion management  and  to  be  as  little  a 
burden  as  possible  on  farm  people,  whose 
incomes  continue  to  drop  below  the  dis- 
aster levels  of  last  year. 

Mr.   President,  we  are  told   that  no 
alternative  use   is  plann{?d   whatsoever , 
for  the  acreage  reserve  land  that  is  taken 
out    of    production.     Presumably    it    is 
supposed  to  just  lie  idle.  With  a  provision 
that  noxious  weeds  are  td  be  controlled. 
Reputable  State  agricultural  experiment 
station  agronomists  and  $oils  specialists 
have  told  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture that  such  a  procedure  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.     That  to  do  so  runs  the 
risk  that  the  Governmetjit  will  be  the 
promoting  partner  in  thk  development 
of   that   many   acres   of  '  an   American 
wasteland.     The  scientists  tell  us  that 
oiu-  farmland  will  quicklyj  destroy  itself 
if  it  is  left  idle  from  year Jto  year.     This 
is  a  serious  matter.  Mr.  president,  and 
the  blame  will  be  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  Senate  if  we  enact  su:h  a  program. 
The  reason  that  the  administration  must 
come  up  here  with  such  ii  preposterous 
proposal  is  that  some  of  Its  own  chick- 
ens have  come  home  to  roost.    There 
are  not  enough  cover  crop  seed  to  plant 
the  estimated  acreage  res<srve  lands  be- 
cause  3   years   ago   the   sdministration 
abolished    the    price-stabjlization    pro- 
gram for  cover-crop  seed.    Now  we  are 
so  short  of  such  seed  that)  we  must  run 
the   risk   of   making   wastieland   out  of 
some  of  our  best  farmlands    But  that  is 
not  all.    We  cannot  even  have  the  acre- 
age  reserve   planted    to   trees    because 
there   are   not   enough   seiedlings.     And 
why   are   not   there   enough   seedlings? 
Because  the  administratloili  cut  the  Soil 
Conservation   Service   nur^rles  out  of 
the  budget  several  years  lago.    I  have 
seen  many  of  these  abandolned  nurseries 
in  the  different  States.     If  {these  nurser- 
ies had  been  kept  in  operation  we  could 
be  putting  more  land  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction    into     desirable     conservation 
cover. 

If  the  pending  amendment  is  Incor- 
porated in  the  acreage  reserve  subtitle, 
it  will  not  overcome  the  lack  of  cover 
crop  seeds  nor  the  shortage]  of  tree  seed- 
lings, but  It  will  at  least  ^nable  a  few 
neighbor  farmers  to  block  iheir  acreage 
reserve  Into  a  single  area  where  it  can  be 
better  protected  from  destructive  sheet 
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erosion  and  where  the  land  can  be  seed- 
ed to  some  kind  of  crops  for  which  there 
is  a  supply  of  needed  seed  and  then  such 
crops  can  be  turned  under  as  a  green 
manure  crop  even  though  the  vegetative 
cover  so  used  is  not  in  the  category  of 
usual  cover  crops.  It  would  be  better 
to  grow  and  plow  down  a  crop  of  im- 
mature, thickly  sown  corn  than  to  allow 
the  land  to  lie  bare.  In  the  middle  of 
many  different  farms  such  little  blocks 
of  acreage  reserve  would  be  nothing  but 
a  nuisance  to  the  farm  operator.  But 
consolidated  with  the  reserves  of  many 
neighbors  such  special  management 
would  become  economical  and  feasible. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  permit  producers  to 
transfer  acreage  aUotments  between 
farms  operated  by  them— either  alone 
or  with  others — including  farms  acquired 
for  that  purpose. 

This  amendment  would  nullify  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  effectiveness  of 
the  acreage  allotment  and  acreage  re- 
serve programs  by  permitting  farmers  to 
transfer  their  allotments  to  more  pro- 
ductive lands,  even  across  State  lines, 
as  for  example  from  dry  lands  to  irri- 
gated lands.  It  would  also  complicate 
administration  of  both  these  programs 
by  greatly  increasing  the  recordkeeping 
required  and  requiring  determinations  as 
to  the  identity  of  farms  operated  by  vari- 
ous  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
a'ill  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  (Mr.  KEFAUVER]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  very  brief  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clebk.  On  page  26. 
after  line  21,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  sec- 
tion 302.  the  following: 

(c)  Food  supplied  by  the  Department  to 
qualified  private  charitable  agencies  provid- 
ing emergency  relief  may  be  without  regard 
to  whether  the  food  Is  consumed  on  the 
premises  of  the  administering  agency. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  administrative  rulings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  food  for  charitable 
agencies  must  be  consumed  on  the  prem- 
ises, which  means  that  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  food  undec  the  program  must 
bring  their  children  to  messhalls.  and 
they  are  frequently  put  to  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  to  get  to  the  place  where 
they  con  obtain  the  food. 

Furthermore,  this  program  Is  operat- 
ing effectively,  or  with  any  effect,  only  in 
the  larger  cities  where  messhalls  can 
be  established. 

Mj  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  imder  rules 
which  he  may  establish  and  where  the 
situation  justifies  it,  to  relax  the  rule 
with  regard  to  consiuning  the  food  on 
the  iH-emlses,  so  that  in  c«1ain  situa- 
tions where  children  or  distances  are  In> 
volved,  persons  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
food  and  take  It  home  to  feed  the  chil- 


dren without  having  to  bring  the  children 
to  the  messhall, 

I  think  It  Is  a  hiimanitarian  effort,  I 
thtak  It  is  also  an  effort  which  will  assure 
wider  distribution  in  rural  areas  where 
no  program  has  been  established, 

I  think  It  will  mean  a  wider  distribu- 
tion of  food  to  be  given  to  people  who  are 
deserving  of  It.  Under  the  present  pro- 
gram I  am  advised  that  the  Secretary 
has  felt  that  as  the  law  is  now  written 
the  food  must  be  distributed  and  con- 
sximed  on  the  premises.  My  amendment 
would  merely  authorize  him.  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  give  out  food  with- 
out Its  having  to  be  eaten  at  the  place 
where  it  is  distributed. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  accept 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Is  the  amendment 
contrary  to  the  present  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  been  in  con- 
ference with  an  agency  here  which  dis- 
tributes some  food  under  the  Secretary's 
orders,  and  I  am  told  that  the  Secretary 
has  ruled  that  under  the  law  the  food 
must  be  eaten  on  the  premises. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  must  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  lend  itself  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  food  for  needy 
families? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  To  those  who  are 
already  entitled  to  It  under  the  present 
program,  if  the  situation  Is  such  that 
they  cannot  consume  the  food  on  the 
premises. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  it  be  ad- 
ministered and  policed? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  policed  by  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  have 
spoken  of  the  great  hardship  In  having 
to  bring  children  of  tender  age  who  'need 
food  to  the  place  where  it  is  distributed, 
imder  certain  rules.  If  the  rule  could 
be  relaxed  so  as  to  enable  mothers  to 
take  the  food  home  to  the  children.  It 
would  be  a  much  better  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  not  the  De- 
partment have  to  maintain  some  kind  of 
a  commissary  In  order  to  administer  it? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  know.  Of 
course,  the  Secretary  would  not  have  to 
give  away  any  food  tmless  he  wanted 
to.  but  if  he  is  going  to  give  It  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  premises.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  mothers  might  take  the  food  home 
to  the  children  it  would  be  a  much  better 
charitable  program. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  and  consider 
it.    I  think  It  has  considerable  merit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KCFATTVKR]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  cafl 
up  my  amendment  "^-5-56-B"  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 
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ident  of  the  United  States  was  in  his 
chair.     He  has  a  constitutional  power 

«7hi«*h     1«     for     trr»at«f     tVion     tVia     tmotav 


record  for  the  reasons  I  stated,  namely, 
that  no  one  wanted  to  take  advantage 


r^t    . 


•.4^....  A<^.*     I..     «>1.L 


and  from  the  colloquy  that  has  taken  %\ 

place.  I  would  say  the  Vice  President  had  if 


4*caow, 


management,   the  Secretary  may   autboriu      mercial     domesUc     UvestOCk     would     be 


f    »*"*i»*  i-rw^****   AAASS^     w,f\,    W**V«'«^V1    VKJ   JIC^/VATV 


better  protected  from  destructive  sheet    food  and  take  It  home  to  feed  the  chil 


that  It  be  stated. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFKIR.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  aUted. 

The  hausLArm  Clxuc    On  page  35. 
between  lines  14  and  IS.  It  Is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following: 
PBomJcnoir  on  aovnxxxirr  lawiis  rauHisaiu 

Sse.  a3i.  No  le*M  executed,  renewed,  or 
permitted  to  extend  beyond  Its  earUeet  ter- 
mination or  cancellation  date  by  any  agency 
ot  the  United  Statee  aa  leaeor  after  the  en- 
actment ot  thla  act  ahall  permit  the  leasee  to 
produce  on  any  land  subject  to  such  lease 
any  agricultural  comnuxllty  (other  than 
Uveatock  or  livestock  products)  determined 
t>y  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcvUttne  to  be  In  sur- 
plus supply. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  SenatOT  yield  for  about  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  so 
that  he  may  raise  a  parliamentary  ques- 
tion which  I  think  is  rather  serious,  so 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned.  I  ask  the 
minority  leader  to  give  It  attention. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CORK  Mr.  President,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  recall  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  raised  a  point  of 
order  earlier  today.  I  now  have  the 
transcript  of  the  official  report,  from 
which  I  read: 

The  ViCB  PaasrocNT.  On  this  vote,  the 
"yeas"  are  46.  and  the  "nays"  are  45.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AouM  ]  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Antk^M.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Xnowland.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  Vici  PREsiDErrr.  The  question  la  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  California  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  to  reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORNSOM  of  Texas  and  othar  Senators 
requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
Chief  ClGTk  prcceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

The  remit  was  announced — yeas  46,  nsys 
41. 

Mr.  Jomtsow  of  Texas.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  like  to  make  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  in  view  of 
the  record  there  be  a  recapitulation  of  the 
vote  on  the  Aiken  amendment,  and  that  the 
name  of  each  Senator  be  called. 

Mr.  President,  after  some  discus- 
sion  

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  is  at- 
tempting to  build  the  record.  I  think  he 
should  iro  on  and  read  the  discussion, 
because  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  bringing  it  back  to  its  original  par- 
liamentary  position. 

liT.  GORE.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  have  a  little  more  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  I  should  like  to  yield  ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.   That  is  agreeable  to 


Mr.  GORE.  Continuing  to  read  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Teaaa: 

The  record  at  the  desk  abowed  a  majority 
ot  one  vote  one  way,  while  the  record  of 
the  teller  at  the  table  showed  a  majority  of 
one  vote  the  other  way. 

Therefore.  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimoxis 
consent  that  there  be  a  recapitulation  of  the 
vote  on  the  Aiken  amendment,  so  that  each 
Senator  may  know  how  he  was  recorded,  and 
so  that  the  Rxcoao  may  show  the  correct 
tabulation. 

The  Vicx  PxMiBKWT.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  If  there  Is  to  t>e  a  re- 
capitulation at  this  time,  I  am  not  certain 
as  to  the  parliamentary  situation  with  which 
the  Senate  would  be  confronted. 

The  Vies  Pxxsmnrr.  As  the  Chair  under- 
stands, the  Senator  from  Texas  la.  In  effect, 
asking  that  the  Senate  return  to  the  vote  on 
the  Aiken  amendment  In  order  to  have  a 
recapitulation  of  that  vote. 

I  digress  from  a  reading  of  the  record 
to  say  that  a  recapitulation  Is  not  a 
reconsideration.  A  recapitulation  la 
merely  a  recount. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
aUow  me  to  interrupt  him.  I  suggest  that 
if  he  will  proceed  to  read  the  rest  of 
the  record.  I  think  the  record  will  be 
clear  that  when  unanimous  consent  was 
given,  and  the  questions  were  asked,  it 
was  understood  that  the  matter  would 
revert  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
which  would  have  existed  at  that  point 
had  the  tellers  at  the  desk  aimounced 
the  correct  total. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  was  in  his  Cliair.  It  was  not  a 
situation  in  which  the  Vice  President 
was  in  his  office  and  had  come  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  subsequently  to  cast  a 
vote.  He  was  presiding  over  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Had  the  correct 
tabulation  been  announced  to  him  at 
that  point  by  the  teller  at  the  desk,  he 
had  the  constitutional  power,  which  is 
greater  than  the  power  given  under  the 
Senate  rules,  to  cast  his  vote. 

So  I  submit  that  if  the  Senator  frcm 
Tennessee  will  read  the  entire  transcript 
of  the  proceedings,  it  will  show  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  had  reverted  to 
precisely  what  it  would  have  been  had 
the  tellers  announced  the  correct  vote  to 
the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  read  the  tran- 
script, and  I  shall  be  glad  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator  from  California  by 
reading  it  into  the  Record.  I  may  say. 
however,  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  does  not  understand  the  sit- 
uation to  be  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  has  stated  it.  According  to 
the  record,  which  I  shall  later  read,  the 
only  unanimous-consent  request  which 
was  made  and  the  only  unanimous  con- 
sent which  was  granted  was  for  a  re- 
capitulation. 

Prior  to  the  recapitulation,  a  motion, 
which  I  have  read,  ^^as  made  to  recon- 
sider. A  motion  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table  was  made.  A  yea-and-nay 
vote  was  had  upon  that  motion.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  be  reconsidered  by  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  No  consent  for 
reconsideration  was  requested;  only  a 
recount  was  requested. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
continue  to  read  the  discussion,  he  will 


find  that  that  rery  question  was  ralaed. 
Prior  to  the  granting  of  the  unanlmoua 
consent,  the  minority  leader  asked  what 
the  parliamentary  situation  would  be. 
He  specifically  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  legislative  procedure  would 
be  as  it  would  have  been  prior  to  the 
vote  having  been  announced. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  now  read  the 
statements  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  shall  then  read  the  Vice 
President's  answers  in  reply: 

Mr.  Knowlawv.  Mr.  President.  X  shall  tak* 
the  responsibility  for  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  Certainly  no  one  wants  the  result  In 
the  Journal  to  be  different  from  the  votes 
which  Senators  of  the  United  States  cast. 
I  would  not  interpoee  a  parllamertary  ob- 
jection to  a  recapitulation  in  order  to  ascrr- 
tain  what  the  judgment  of  the  SenaU  was 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  JoHwsoif  of  Texas.  That  Is  character- 
istic of  the  minority  leader.  I  appreciate  his 
attitude  very  much.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  record  is  correct.  I  think  every  Senator 
who  has  a  doubt  should  be  able  to  have  it 
resolved. 

The  Vicx  PRESTorrrr.  The  Chair  also  wishes 

to  make  another  parliamentary  ruling,  name- 

.  ly.   that  once   the   recapitulation   has   been 

made,  no  Senator  may  change  his  vote.    The 

recapitulation  wUl  stand  as  It  la. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  announce  that  an  error  was  made 
in  the  announcement  of  the  vote? 

The  Vicx  Pxesioxnt.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  the  teller  informed  the  Chair, 
after  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  had  begun,  that  apparently  an  error 
had  been  made  in  the  announcement  of  the 
vote  on  the  Aiken  amendment. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  the  error 
was  noted  only  after  the  second  yea-and- 
nay  vote  had  been  started. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senate  was 
famihar  with  that  fact. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  make  the  point 
that  the  Chair  and  the  minority  leader 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  re- 
capitulation would  not  permit  any  Sen- 
ator to  change  his  vote,  or  would  not 
permit  any  Senator  who  had  not  voted, 
to  vote  on  the  recapitulation,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Vice  President  would  be 
entitled  to  no  more  right  to  vote  after 
the  recapitulation  than  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  had  not  voted,  would 
have  had  to  vote?  Is  that  the  Senator's 
point? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  Is  my  point.  I 
maintain,  further,  that  the  only  condi- 
tion imder  which  the  Vice  President 
could  even  have  voted  would  have  been 
for  the  Senate  to  have  granted  a  re- 
consideration of  the  vote.  Were  that  not 
the  case,  the  Vice  President  could  return 
next  week  from  some  trip  and  untie  a 
vote  which  had  been  cast  last  week.  Par- 
liamentary rules  are  made  to  be  ob- 
served. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  submit  that  the 
situation  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  not  at  all  on  a  par 
with  his  last  statement.    The  Vice  Pres- 
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Ident  of  the  United  States  was  in  his 
chair.  He  has  a  constitutional  power 
which  is  far  greater  than  the  power 
granted  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Ar- 
ticle I.  section  3,  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  provides: 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 
have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

That  is  the  constitutional  power 
which  the  Vice  President  has. 

I  submit  that  the  record  clearly  shows 
that  when  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  have  a  recapitulation  was 
granted,  it.  in  effect,  vacated  at  that 
point  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
because,  if  the  Senator  will  continue  to 
read  from  the  transcript,  ^fter  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  had  cast 
his  vote  and  announced  the  result.  I 
then  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  made  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  request  was  granted  by 
unanimous  consent. 

That,  in  and  of  itself,  slfows  that  the 
order  had  been  vacated  at  that  point 
and  was  reinstated  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  vote  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Vice  President,  following  which  he  cast 
the  deciding  vote.  ! 

Mr.  GORE.  TTie  constltiutional  pow- 
ers of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  like  the  constitutional  powers  of 
all  officials  of  the  United  Stjates,  must  be 
exercised  at  such  time  and  place,  and 
under  such  conditions,  as  those  consti- 
tutional powers  may  prevail.  I  submit 
that  after  a  vote  has  beeni  taken,  after 
a  vote  has  been  announced  |  after  a  mo- 
tion has  t)een  made  to  reconsider  that 
vote,  and  after  a  motion  has  been  made 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table,  and 
a  yea  and  nay  vote  has  been  taken,  it  is 
then  too  late  merely  to  ask  for  a  re- 
capitulation and  thereby  permit  the  vote 
to  be  changed  by  the  Vice  president. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  tact  of  the 
matter  is  that  as  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced, due  to  an  error  by  the  teller  at 
the  desk,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unanimous-consent  request  which  was 
granted,  the  record  would  have  shown 
the  vote  as  it  was  originally  announced, 
based  upon  a  majority  for  the  Aiken 
amendment.  The  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  is  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  obviously  was  not  en- 
titled to  cast  his  vote. 

It  was  only  after  the  record  had  been 
corrected  and  made  clear  that,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  Vice  President  had 
a  right  to  cast  his  vote. 

What  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
arguing  is  that  because  of  a  mistake  by 
a  clerk  at  the  desk,  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  this  body,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  deprived  of  his 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  merely  be- 
cause of  an  error  In  an  announcement. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see wishes  to  contend  that  because  a 
mistake  had  been  made  in  an  announce- 
ment, and  the  Senate,  by  unanimous 
consent  permitted  the  reopeining  of  the 


record  for  the  reasons  I  stated,  namely, 
that  no  one  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  a  situation  in  which  an  obvious  error 
had  been  made,  the  Vice  President 
should  be  deprived  of  his  right  under 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  that  this  is  not 
a  moral  question;  it  is  a  question  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  not  imder- 
toking  to  strip  the  Vice  President  of  any 
constitutional  power  he  has.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  after  a  motion  to  re- 
consider has  been  made,  and  after  a 
motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  had  been 
laid  on  the  table  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
the  only  way  in  which  the  Vice  President 
could  have  cast  his  vote  upon  that  ques- 
tion was  for  the  Senate  to  grant  its  con- 
sent for  reconsideration,  and  that  had 
not  been  requested;  only  a  request  for 
recapitulation  had  been  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  argument  I 
shall  make  now  is  merely  a  matter  of 
constitutional  law  and  not  a  matter  of 
what  may  finally  prevail  as  to  justice 
in  this  situation.  But  the  point  has  been 
made  by  the  minority  leader  that  the 
Vice  President  has  power  over  and  above 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  because  he  has 
a  constitutional  power,  namely,  on  the 
right  to  vote: 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 
have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

On  the  basis  of  that  language,  it  is  true 
that  when  there  is  a  tie  vote,  the  Vice 
President  has  the  deciding  vote.  So  the 
minority  leader  is  saying  that  the  Vice 
President  has  a  constitutional  power 
which  is  greater  than  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  pertain  to  the  Senate.  But 
section  3  of  article  1  states: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State 
•  •  •  for  6  years;  and  each  Senator  shall 
have  one  vote. 

Now,  there  Is  a  constitutional  power 
for  Senators :  "Shall  have  one  vote." 

We  go  back.  The  minority  leader,  In 
his  colloquy,  made  it  clear  that  any  Sen- 
ator who  had  not  been  here  could  not 
come  in  and  vote  on  the  recapitulation. 
He  further  made  it  clear  that  any  Sena- 
tor who  had  voted  could  not  change  his 
vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  And,  further,  I  have 
quoted  from  the  record,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said: 

The  recapitulation  will  stand  as  It  is. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    That    is   correct. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  if 
we  can  say  that  to  a  Senator,  who  has 
more  affirmative  power  to  vote  than  has 
the  Vice  President,  because  the  language 
pertaining  to  the  Vice  President  is,  "but 
shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally 
divided,"  and  the  language  pertaining 
to  a  Senator  is  "each  Senator  shall  have 
one  vote."  and  if  we  deny  that  Senator 
the  right  to  vote  on  recapitulation,  we 
deny  that  Senator  the  right  to  vote  in 
case  he  comes  in  during  the  recapitula- 
tion of  the  vote.    FYom  the  Constitution, 


and  from  the  colloquy  that  has  taken 
place,  I  would  say  the  Vice  President  had 
been  ruled  out  by  the  colloquy  and  the 
rulings  which  had  been  established 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  the  situ- 
ation would  be  that  if  that  Senator  had 
not  been  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  and 
had  shown  up  later,  after  the  vote  had 
been  taken,  or  had  come  in  during  the 
recapitulation,  he  could  not  vote,  because 
he  was  not  there  during  the  original 
instance.  I  think  if  the  Vice  President 
had  been  at  some  other  point  and  had 
later  come  in,  he  could  not  have  voted; 
but  he  was  here,  performing  his  duty. 
The  Constitution  says  the  only  time  he 
has  a  right  to  vote  is  when  there  is  a  tie. 
He  has  a  right  to  exercise  that  right,  but 
he  does  not  Jcnow  whether  he  has  a  right 
to  vote  until  the  vote  has  been  an- 
nounced. In  other  words,  if  there  is  a 
vote  of  46  to  45,  he  cannot  vote  to  tie  it. 
and,  in  this  instance,  lose  it.  because  a 
tie  loses.  The  only  time  he  has  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  is  if  there  is  an  an- 
nouncement that  there  is  a  tie.  at  which 
time  he  votes.  By  the  error  at  the  desk, 
he  could  not  vote  and  exercise  his  re- 
sponsibility, because,  under  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  vote,  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  may  have  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  each  to  pursue  this  question 
further,  without  charging  the  time  to 
either  side. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  control  of  the 
time.  Since  we  are  being  so  constitu- 
tional. I  point  out  that  6  minutes  were 
yielded,  and  17  minutes  have  been  taken. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  al- 
ways known  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  be  willing,  eager,  and  able  to  speak  for 
himself,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  in- 
dulge us,  I  know  he  will  say  so.  I  hope 
he  will  extend  his  usual  courtesy. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
imderstand  that  there  are  two  prece- 
dents in  the  Senate  directly  on  the  point 
that  has  been  raised  tonight.  I  think  It 
would  be  helpful,  if  It  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  if  we  pursue  the  dis- 
cussion, to  have  before  us  the  precedents 
of  the  Senate,  where  situations  some- 
what comparable  to  this  took  place. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  jper- 
mit  a  brief  statement.  I  shall  comply 
with  his  request  and  suggestion. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  was 
laid  on  the  table.  That  procedure  was 
followed  by  the  Senate.  No  unanimous 
consent  request  was  made  to  vacate  that 
procedure.  That  stands  in  the  record, 
as  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  said  earlier, 
beyond  the  argument  on  what  I  think  is 
the  constitutional  law,  I  think  there  is  in- 
volved the  question  of  fair  play  and  Jus- 
tice. I  recognize  that  the  Vice  President 
was  not  out  of  the  Chamber,  but  was  in 
the  chair.  I  recognize  what  the  Vice 
President  would  have  done,  as  he  did  do. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
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made  his  point  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
the  rules  and  the  law.  I  think  that  is  the 
point  which  needs  to  be  established.  I 
think  in  the  final  disposition  of  the  ques- 
tion there  should  be  considered  what  I 
would  call  the  matter  of  equity  and  com- 
ity among  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  it  was  the 
clear  indication  of  the  Senate  that  when 
we  got  back  to  that  point,  it  was  under- 
stood that  in  order  to  get  back  to  that 
point  we  had  to  vacate  the  procedure 
whereby  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table.  I  gaye  as  supporting 
evidence  of  that,  the  fact  that  after  the 
whole  transaction  was  renewed.  I  in 
effect  made  a  new  motion  to  lay  mi  the 
table  the  prerious  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  reconsider.  At  that 
point  the  Senate  had  control  of  the  situ- 
ation, became  it  had  to  proceed  by  unan- 
Imooi  emieent  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
question  was  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Oeorfla  (Mr.  Ruwnxl  as  to  whether 
the  Totc  would  be  recorded  at  that  point. 
80  the  Senate  had  control  of  the  situa- 
tion, had  anyone  desired  to  object  then. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  itiould  like  to  say  this,  so  my  In- 
tentions In  the  matter  may  be  abundant- 
ly clear.  I  must  confess  I  was  not  aware 
that  a  situation  like  this  would  derelop 
when  I  made  my  unanimous-consent 
request.  I  was  Informed  the  tally  at  the 
desk  showed  46  to  45  for  the  amendment, 
ftnd  the  tally  at  the  table  showed  46  to 
4S  against  the  amendment. 

I  said  to  the  minority  leader  and  to 
other  Senators  involved  that  I  ^ould 
like  to  have  the  correct  vote  of  the  Sena- 
tors, and  the  only  way  I  could  do  it  was 
to  ask  for  a  recapitulation,  llie  only 
way  I  could  get  a  recapitulation  was  by 
unanimous  consent,  because  we  had  al- 
ready proceeded  to  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider.   That  consent  was  given. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  major- 
ity leader  to  deprive  the  Vice  President 
of  any  constitutional  right  or  to  permit 
any  Senator  to  exercise  a  right  he  had 
cot  already  exercised.  The  whole  pur- 
pose was  to  determine  the  accurate  coimt 
on  the  original  vote  on  the  Aiken  amend- 
ment 

This  is  an  interesting  parliamentary 
question.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  prece- 
dents on  it.  but  I  should  not  like  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, or  anybody  else,  to  think  I  was 
misleading  them  when  I  asked  for  a  true 
count  of  the  votes  of  the  Senators  on 
each  side. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  majority  lead- 
er's intent  to  deprive  the  Vice  President 
of  his  right.  Obviously,  he  could  not  vote 
If  the  vote  was  46  to  43.  Obviously,  he 
could  vote  if  the  vote  was  45  to  45.  He 
was  prepared  and  eager  and  willing  to 
vote  if  there  was  a  tie.  and  I  assume  he  is 
going  to  pay  a  big  enough  price  for  that 
vote  without  our  making  him  pay  more 
here  tonight. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  permit  the  Vice 
President  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  him  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  very  properly,  has 
obtained  the  original  record. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.  President 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  make  this  one  point,  and  he 
knows  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomia  will  agree,  that 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  when  it  is 
granted,  is.  of  course,  governed  by  the 
agreements  made,  which  the  record 
shows.  That  is  all  the  Vice  President 
wishes  to  say. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  add  one  other 
thing:  The  Vice  President  was  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  statement  when  I  asked 
for  the  unanimous  consent.  I  think  per- 
haps to  point  out  the  error  that  had 
been  made. 

I  was  insistent  on  proposinf  my 
unanimous-consent  request  In  eour- 
tesy  to  me.  he  permitted  me  to  proceed 
with  my  statement  I  do  not  kium  that 
that  would  change  the  situation  any,  but 
I  know  that  did  happen. 

The  VICE  PRC8IDEMT.  All  that  the 
Chair  wishes  to  do  is  to  state  that  the 
Chair  has  now  read  the  complete  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  that  transcript. 
It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  colloquy  regarding  the 
unanimous-consent  nsquest,  we  have  a 
complete  settlement  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  was  Just  going 
to  read  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings, 
which  appear  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Mr.   Kmowlam*.  Ifr.   Pre«td«nt,  •   parUa- 

mentary  Inquiry. 

Th«  Vies  PBXsiDsirr.  Tb«  Senator  from 
California  wUl  state  It. 

Mr.  Khowlahd.  I  do  not  know  what  ttaa 
recapitulation  will  sliow;  but  If  the  recapit- 
ulation shall  ahow  a  tie  vote.  wlU  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  then  be  as  It  would  haT« 
been  at  that  point  If  a  tie  vote  had  been 
announced? 

The  Vicz  PaxsiDSMT.  That  Is  correct;  and 
the  Vice  President  then  wcu'.d  have  one  of 
those  rare  opportunities  to  break  a  tie. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President  will  the 

Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  a  parUamentary 
ruling  by  the  Chair,  not  an  action  by 
the    Senate.     The    Senate    had    acted. 

This  Is  not  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest :  this  is  not  an  action  by  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  I  do  not 
desire  to  deprive  the  Vice  President  of 
the  right  to  vote,  in  the  event  he  has 
a  constitutional  right  to  do  so.  But  the 
time  when  he  had  a  right  to  do  so  passed. 

I  think  the  only  fair  thin?,  due  to  what 
I  think  was  a  mistaken  ruling  on  the 
part  of  the  Chair— the  only  fair  thing 
for  the  Senate  to  do — is  to  leconsider. 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  to  have  the 
vote  taken  again,  on  Monday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
statement  the  Senator  has  Just  read  is 
extremely  pertinent,  because  I  think  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  that  statement  and 
the  understanding  that  accompanied 
that  statement  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  the  majority  leader  was  given  unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr.  GORE.    This  was  afterward. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  No,  this  was  be- 
fore: the  Senator  did  not  read  the  whole. 
That  is  why  I  had  a  recollection 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor and  I  had  some  private  conversation 
about  the  matter;  and  then  the  Senator 
publicly  asked  for  a  ruling.  And  on  the 
basis  of  the  ruling,  he  permitted  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  granted. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  repeat  reading  the  rullnc 
and  the  request  that  he  made. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Before  that 
is  done,  let  the  Chair  point  out — because 
the  Chair  remembers  the  sequence  of 
events — that  the  Senator  from  Texas  had 
requested  unanimous  consent.  The 
Senator  from  California  reserved  the 
right  to  object.  Aftar  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  Senator  from  Callfor- 
nia,  as  the  Chair  understood,  made  a 
statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oslifomia  yield  to  me. 
since  I  was  involved  in  that  colloquy? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes;  but  again  I 
should  like  to  read  the  transcript  of  the 
proceedings,  because  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant: 

Mr.  KMOwuiMa.  Mr.  PrMldent,  a  pailla- 
mentary  Inquiry. 

The  Vm  PamPKMT.  "nie  Senator  from 
California  will  sUte  It. 

Mr.  KnowiMin.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
recapitulation  wlU  show;  but  If  the  reeapltu- 
latlon  shall  show  a  tie  vote,  will  tbe  parUa- 
mentary situation  then  tM  as  It  would  have 
been  at  that  point  If  a  tie  vote  had  been 
announced? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  would 
it  have  been  at  that  point  if  a  tie  vote 
had  been  announced?  The  Vice  Pres- 
ident would  have  been  at  liberty  to  cast 
his  vote. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes;  If  a  tie  vote 
had  been  announced.  But  a  tie  vote 
would  have  had  to  be  aimounced  before 
the  Vice  President  would  have  had  the 
right  to  vote,  in  exercising  his  ccmstltu- 
tional  power. 

I  read  further : 

The  Vice  PassiDEirr.  That  la  correct;  and 
the  Vice  President  then  would  have  one  of 
those  rare  opportimltles  to  break  a  tie. 

It  was  on  this  understanding  that  the 
entire  sequence  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  went  into  effect;  and  I  sub- 
mit that  that  returned  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  to  precisely  what  it  would 
have  been  if  the  error  had  not  been 
made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  right;  and  I  also  think  there  is  the 
matter  of  elemental  justice  and  fair  play, 
even  regardle.ss  of  the  letter  of  the  agree- 
ments or  the  law,  so  to  speak. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  raise  earlier, 
for  a  matter  of  precedent,  was  whether 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Vice 
President,  in  a  situation  so  confused  as 
this  one  became,  are  any  greater  than 
the  constitutional  powers  of  a  Senator, 
in  respect  to  voting.  The  truth  Is  that 
the  case  of  the  minority  leader  has 
rested,  as  I  recall.  Just  on  an  under- 
standing among  those  of  us  who  were 


participating  in  the  call  for  a  recapitula- 
tion. 

I  must  confess  that  while  I  was  very 
much  upset  by  the  nature  of  the  vote, 
there  is  no  tise  in  trying  to  kid  ourselves 
about  it.  There  was  a  tie  vote  on  the 
issue  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
Aiken  amendment.  There  was  a  vote 
by  the  Vice  President  to  break  that  tie; 
and  I  think  the  whole  reason  that  we — 
I  know  that  I  was  one  who  felt  in  the 
beginning  that  it  was  a  tie  vote;  and  I 
went  to  the  majority  leader,  and  said, 
•This  is  a  tie  vote;  the  vote  has  not  been 
counted  accurately." 

In  fact.  I  was  protesting  privately  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and,  in  fact  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  said,  "This 
vote  is  a  tie  vote." 

And  when  we  came  to  the  point  of  dis- 
covering It  was  a  tie  vote,  it  was  per- 
fectly obvious  to  me  what  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  about  to  do. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  gl«d  that  if  he 
chose  to  take  the  responsibility  of  voting, 
he  voted  as  he  did,  for  I  shall  mention 
it  to  a  few  people  in  Minnesota  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  cotmtry.     ( Laughter.  1 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  record.  I  wish  to  say  that  after  the 
recapitulation  was  had,  the  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  lista  the  names  of  the 
Senators  who  voted.  Then  the  follow- 
ing appears: 

The  VicB  Picsmnrr.  On  this  vote,  the  re- 
capitulation shows— yeas  48.  nays  45.  The 
Chair  votes  "yea." 

Mr.  OOBE.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  Vica  PacsoMurr.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  state  It. 

Mr.  OOKK.  The  vote  has  been  taken.  No 
Senator  may  change  his  vote;  neither  may 
the  Vice  President  now  vote. 

The  ViCTt  PaasioENT.  The  Chair  thinks.  If 
the  Senator  will  read  the  CcnRtltution.  he 
will  find  that  the  Vice  President  can  always 
break  a  tie  In  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  votes  "yea";  and  the  prece- 
denu.  according  to  the  Parliamentarian,  are 
to  that  effect 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  at  that 
point  if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  had 
wanted  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair,  he  would  have  been  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORK  Several  of  us  have  han- 
dled these  pages,  and  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  sequence  they  follow. 

I  submit  that  the  parliamentary  rul- 
ing rendered  by  the  Chair  in  response  to 
the  first  question  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  raised  was  in  error. 
However,  even  if  it  were  correct,  I  now 
read  another  ruling  the  Vice  President 
made,  and  this  is  on  folio  787  of  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings: 

The  VxcK  Pazsmnnr.  The  Chair  also  wishes 
to  make  another  parUamentary  ruling, 
namely,  that  once  the  recapitulation  has 
been  made,  no  Senator  may  change  his  vote. 
The  recapitulation  will  stand  as  It  la. 

I  submit  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  that  perhaps  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  due  to  long  service 
in  the  other  body,  may  be  a  stickler  for 
the  rules.  I  raised  the  point  of  order. 
I  thought  it  was  a  valid  point  of  order. 
The  Vice  President  made  a  ruling  with 


which  I  disagreed.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct  in  saying  that  at  that  point 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
should  have  appealed  tram  the  rutins 
of  the  Chair.  I  think  he  is  correct  in 
that  That  was  the  time  when  I  should 
have  done  It 

But  I  submit  that  the  record  still 
stands  incorrect;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  Aiken 
amendment  be  reconsidered  on  Monday. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Jb.  President  I 
object. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  point  I 
wish  to  make— and  I  hope  this  does  not 
seem  like  trying  to  spUt  thin  hairs  here— 
Is  that  I  agree  with  the  minority  leader 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Vice  President  to 
rule;  but  I  must  say  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent niled,  in  his  statement  as  to  why 
he  was  ruling,  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
I  think  It  Is  very  Important  for  the  rec- 
ord to  note  that  what  was  being  said 
by  the  Vice  President  and  the  minority 
leader  Indicated  that  the  right  of  the 
Vice  President  to  rule  and  vote  was  based 
upon  his  constitutional  power,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  the  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  think  this  is  very 
important  for  precedent  purposes.  It 
was  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  gave  the  Vice  President  the  right  to 
vote  in  that  situation,  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  roll  call  had  been 
stated  earlier.  I  point  out  that  what 
the  minority  leader  said  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  Vice  President  which  he  read 
indicated  that  the  Vice  President  had 
the  constitutional  power  to  break  a  tie 
vote.  He  has  such  a  power  if  he  ex- 
ercises it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes;  but  he  can- 
not exercise  it  unless  it  is  announced  as 
a  tie  vote. 

Mr.  HUB4PHREY.  He  has  It  If  he  ex- 
ercises It.  Furthermore,  there  had  been 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  and  the 
motion  to  reccmsider  was  tabled,  and  two 
full  roll  calls  had  gone  through  without 
any  objection  until  the  very  end  of  the 
second  roUcall,  after  the  result  was  an- 
nounced, and  someone  discovered  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
vote.  The  only  way  the  Vice  President 
could  be  permitted  to  vote  under  those 
circumstances  would  be  by  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  vote  under  such  circumstances  because 
of  his  constitutional  pwwers.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  across. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  we  shall  always  be  granted 
such  consent  when  it  is  requested.  Just 
as  the  majority  leader  was  granted  that 
consent  tonight.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  had  won  his  battle.  He 
had  the  votes.  The  majority  leader 
made  a  plea  to  him  to  see  that  each 
Senator  was  correctly  recorded.  The 
minority  leader  granted  that  request  on 
the  basis  of  an  understanding.  The 
understanding  was  that  if  a  tie  should 
develop,  in  effect,  the  Vice  President 
could  exercise  his  right. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
\;ay  I  interpret  it 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  Is  the  way  I 
understood  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
way  aU  Members  of  the  Senate  under- 
stood It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  way 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  un- 
derstands it  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
what  has  happened.  I  so  stated  earlier. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  I  do 
not  think  we  wish  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion in  the  record  that  without  that 
kind  of  understanding  among  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, whoever  he  may  be  in  years  to 
come,  would  have  any  greater  right  be- 
eause  of  his  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  break  a  tie  when  he  did  not  ex- 
ercise the  right  earlier,  when  the  parlia- 
mentary sUuation  permitted  him  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  May  I  ask  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  read  the  prec- 
edents, as  was  requested  previously?  I 
think  Senators  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
pertinent  Information  in  them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
suggests  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  one  of  the  precedents  is  lengthy. 
It  could  be  printed  in  the  Rboou  at  this 
point.  If  there  were  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lengthy 
precedent  to  which  the  Vice  President 
refers  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  wish  to  make  a  statement. 

The  so-called  understandings  which 
have  been  referred  to,  and  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  says  all 
Mnnbers  of  the  Senate  imderstood,  were 
not  specific.  They  were  not  so  under- 
stood by  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  was  specific. 
The  action  of  the  Senate  was  specific. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  this  issue 
further  tonight.  By  Monday,  the  record 
will  be  printed  for  all  Senators  to  see.  If 
it  is  pertinent  to  raise  the  issue  again  at 
that  time,  any  Senator  will  be  privileged 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  the  understanding 
which  has  been  referred  to  was  not 
merely  an  understanding  between  the 
two  leaders,  although  we  frequently  have 
such  understandings.  Thank  Qod,  we 
have  more  understandings  than  misim- 
derstandings.  But  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
parliamentary  ruling  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  on  the  advice  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, namely,  that  after  recapitulation 
we  would  be  back  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  we  were  before. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
that  I  think  the  record  is  clear.  I  think 
the  understanding  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  was  clear.  I  hope  we  shall  never 
get  into  a  situation  in  which  we  shall 
have  to  draft  legal  documents  with  rela- 
tion to  a  situation  which  is  thoroughly 
presented  to  the  Senate,  and  with  respect 
to  which  no  person  could  reasonably 
misunderstand  the  intention. 

The  situation  in  which  the  ruling  of 
the  Vice  President  was  asked  for  and 
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given  WM  thoroughly  understood.  If  we 
ever  reftch  the  point  where  we  must  draft 
legal  documents  and  consult  our  lawyers, 
the  Senate  will  not  be  able  to  function 
as  it  has  been  able  to  function,  divided 
as  we  are.  49  to  47. 

I  hope  the  day  win  never  come  in  this 
body  when  we  shall  be  placed  in  the 
position  in  which  imderstandings  by  hon- 
orable men  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
be  challenged  in  the  face  of  a  record 
which,  as  in  this  case,  no  one  can  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  moral  fervor  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. However.  I  do  not  think  he 
wishes  to  speak  derisively  of  legal  docu- 
ments, of  rules,  or  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Vice  President  ruled  that,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  Vice  President 
could  at  any  time  vote  to  brealc  a  tie  in 
the  Senate.  That  right  has  its  limita- 
tions. The  Vice  President  must  vote  at 
the  proper  time;  and  I  submit  to  the 
able  Senator  that  the  record  is  not  clear 
that  there  was  an  imdcrstanding.  either 
between  the  two  able  leaders,  or  gen- 
erally among  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  read  the  record.  What  Is  that 
record?  A  vote  was  taken.  The  result 
was  announced.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
was  made.  The  senior  Senator  from 
California  himself  moved  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table.  A  vote  was  taken  on 
that  motion.    His  motion  prevailed. 

At  that  point,  and  only  after  that 
point,  a  imanimous-consent  request  was 
made  to  recapitulate. 

What  is  recapitulation?  It  is  not  re- 
consideration. It  is  merely  a  recount. 
Had  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  asked 
unanimous  consent  for  reconsideration. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  given, 
but  such  request  was  not  made.  Such 
a  request  was  not  granted.  The  record 
stands  incorrect. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  follow  me 
carefully  as  I  read: 

Mr  KNowi.AirD.  Mr.  President.  »  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  minority  leader  was  seeking  a  rul- 
ing from  the  Chair. 

The  Vies  Paxsmirr.  The  Senator  from 
California  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KMowT.Ain>.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
recapitulation  will  show;  but  If  the  recapit- 
ulation shall  show  a  tie  vote.  wUl  the  par- 
liamentary situation  then  be  as  It  would 
iMve  been  at  that  point  If  a  tie  vote  had  been 
announced  y 

The  Vice  President  then  gave  his  rul- 
ing. 

The  Vm  P— amrr.  That  Is  correct:  and 
the  Vice  President  would  then  have  one  ot 
those  rare  opportiiultlee  to  break  a  tie. 

Then  the  majority  leader  proceeded 
to  give  his  reasons  for  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
question  of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  am  glad  to  jrlekL 


very  important,  and  probably  will  be  a 
precedent.  But  are  we  setting  a  prece- 
dent that  any  time  the  clerk  may  make 
a  mistake  in  reporting  a  vote  he  can, 
by  that  mistake,  unless  there  is  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  deprive  the 
Vice  President  of  his  right  to  break  a 
tie? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  would 
be  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.    Let  us  not  do  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  listened 
to  what  the  Senator  said  with  regard  to 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  a  recapitula- 
tion. Of  course,  a  recapitulation  is  not 
a  reconsideration:  but  is  it  not  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  the  record? 

Mr.  GORE.    It  is. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Suppose 
a  recapitulation  were  to  disclose,  for 
example,  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, who  was  known  to  have  been  on  the 
floor  and  who  was  known  to  have  voted, 
was  not  recorded.  Would  the  recapitu- 
lation not  offer  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee an  opportunity  to  be  recorded? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  not  offer  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  the  right 
to  be  recorded  if  he  had  not  exercised  his 
right  to  be  recorded.  If  he  had  voted, 
then  the  record  would  be  corrected,  but 
it  would  not  accord  him  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  would 
afford  an  opportunity  to  have  the  cor- 
rection recorded. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  opportimity  for  a 
correction  of  the  record.    I  agree. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Tliat 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  have 
his  vote  recorded. 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Then, 
similarly,  if  the  recapitulation  showed  an 
error,  did  it  not  then  create  the  right 
for  the  Vice  President  to  have  his  vote 
recorded? 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  hi  the  opinion  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  my 
opinion  it  did. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  not  pursue  the 
matter  further  at  this  time,  but  I  shall 
examine  further  the  precedents.  I  sub- 
mit that  an  incorrect  parliamentary  rul- 
ing does  not  change  an  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  this  particular  circumstance.  I 
shall  review  the  precedents,  and  perhaps 
make  further  reference  to  them  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Chair  care  to  state  the  precedent? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  withdraw  the  objection 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  had  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  longer  precedent 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoto.  I  under- 
stood that  the  Presiding  Officer  was 
going  to  discuss  the  shorter  precedent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  withdraws  his  objection. 
If  there  is  no  objection,  the  precedent 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The    precedent    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows: 
VoTma 
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ments  of  the  result,  and  in  each  ca«e  the 
actual  vote  changed  the  result. 

In  one  case  the  correct  vote  resulted  In  a 
tie,  as  subsequently  discovered,  and  the  Vice 
President  was  deprived  of  an  opportimity  to 
cast  an  effective  vote. 

The  Vice  President  expressed  the  opinion 
that  upon  the  discovery  of  the  error  it  should 
be  corrected,  even  though  an  amendment 
had  been  stated  In  the  meantime. 

Discussion  as  to  recapitulation  of  a  vote 
and  the  correction  of  same. 

The  vote  In  one  of  the  above  cases  was 
corrected  by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Senate  Journal  on  the  succeeding  day. 

On  September  15,  1949,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  1211,  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1949,  an  amendment 
propoeed  by  Mr.  McCabtht.  of  Wisconsin, 
was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  43  yeas,  40  nays. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  was  made, 
and  a  motion  then  made  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table,  the  vote  on  which  was  41  yeas. 
41  nays — a  Ue.  The  Senate  beln^  equally 
divided,  the  Vice  President  [Mr.  Basklkt] 
voted  In  the  negative,  although  his  vote  was 
Ineffective,  as  the  motion  lost  on  a  tie  vote. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider,  the  result  of  which  was  handed 
by  the  reading  clerk  to  the  Vice  President 
and  announced  as  yeas.  41.  nays  40.  where- 
upon  the  Chair  announced  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  was  agreed  to.  The  McCarthy 
amendment  was  then  again  voted  upon  and 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  40  yeas,  43  nays. 

Subsequently,  It  developed  that  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider,  announced  as 
41  yeas.  40  nays,  was  Incorrect,  and  that 
the  actual  vote  was  a  tie — 41  yeas.  41  nays. 
In  the  discussion  concerning  the  question  of 
correcting  the  vote,  the  Vice  President  stated 
that.  If  the  vote  had  been  correctly  an- 
nounced, thus  resulting  In  a  tie.  he  would 
have  voted  In  the  affirmative,  thereby  adopt- 
ing the  motion  to  reconalder. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  above  error, 
a  similar  error  had  also  been  made  by  the 
reading  clerk  In  tabulating  the  result  of  a 
vote  on  an  amendment  by  Senator  Thomas, 
of  Oklahoma,  limiting  oU  ImporU,  which 
bad  first  been  announced  as  having  been 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  yeas  42.  nays  41.  but 
shortly  thereafter  It  was  discovered  that  the 
vote  as  actually  cast  was  40  yeas.  41  nays. 
The  Vice  President  then  declared  the  amend- 
ment rejected. 

In  connection  with  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  Mr  Wherry,  of  Nebraaka.  asked 
unanimous  consent  for  a  recapitulation  of 
the  vote  when  the  error  was  discovered,  an 
amendment  In  the  meantime  having  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Butler,  of  Nebraska.  No 
action  was  Uken  by  the  Senate  that  day  to- 
ward correcting  the  error,  but  an  order  was 
submitted  and  agreed  to  on  Prlday  the  16th 
Instant,  to  correct  the  Senate  Joiirnal  to 
conform  to  the  facu  (which  appem  tMte- 
after). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
should  point  out.  as  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  know,  that  the  Chair  sUted  the 
precedents  and  made  the  ruling  on  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  on  the  basis  of  ad- 
vice given  him  by  the  ParliamenUrian. 
The  Parliamentarian  has  studied  the 
record.  He  has  already  submitted  two 
precedents  which  he  believes  are  on  this 
point.  The  Chair  shaU  state  the  prece- 
dent of  September  15,  1949. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  speak  louder? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  This  Is  the 
precedent  of  September  15. 1949.  With- 
out going  into  it  in  detail,  because  the 
record  is  rather  involved,  the  Chair  will 
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following  day,  and  a  very  distinguished 
parliamentarian,  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Babk- 
LZT]  was  in  the  chair.  This  was  the 
ruling. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  state  It. 

Mr.  GORE.  Had  a  motion  been  made 
in  the  meantime  to  reconsider,  and  had 
such  motion  been  laid  on  the  table? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No;  not  In 
this  case.  But  other  business  had  in- 
tervened. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
allege  that  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair  did  other  than  any  occupant 
aould  have  done  on  a  quick  ruling, 
namely,  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Par- 
liamentarian. I.  too.  have  conferred 
with  the  Parliamentarian.  The  matter 
is  not  clear.  I  have  said  I  shall  not  press 
the  matter  further  this  evening.  How- 
ever, with  the  Parliamentarian  and.  if 
I  may  have  the  distinct  pleasure,  with  the 
Vice  President.  I  shall  review  the  matter 
further  and.  if  necessary,  will  raise  the 
question  a?aln  on  Monday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  pre- 
viously. The  Chair  will  now  read  the 
precedent,  if  the  Senate  has  no  objection : 

Ordered.  That  the  entry  in  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday.  September  15. 
1949.  showing  the  result  of  the  vote  on  re- 
consideration of  the  so-called  McCarthy 
amendment  to  H.  R.  1211.  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1949.  as  yeas  41.  nays 
40.  and  therefore  the  motion  to  reconalder 
having  been  announced  by  the  Vice  Preal- 
dent  as  having  been  a^p-eed  to.  be  corrected 
to  show  the  actual  result,  namely,  yeas  41, 
nays  41. 

Ordered  further.  In  view  of  the  subsequent 
statement  of  the  Vice  President,  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  error,  that  If  the  vote  hsd 
been  correctly  announced,  thus  showing  the 
Senate  to  be  equally  divided,  he  would  have 
voted  In  the  affirmative,  thereby  pi»K>ng  the 
vote  42  yeas,  41  nays,  the  motion  to  reoonstder 
be  deemed  to  have  been  agreed  to. 

As  we  know,  precedents  are  not  al- 
ways on  all  fours,  but  the  Parliamen- 
tarian has  pointed  out  that  here  a  day 
intervened  and  business  intervened ;  and 
In  this  instance  the  precedent,  except 
for  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
referred.  Is  on  all  fours.  The  simple 
announcement  of  the  Vice  President  on 
the  following  day  that  he  would  have 
voted  "yea"  had  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  was  taken  as  sufficient  to  carry 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Has  the  Chair  been  ad- 
vised of  any  precedent  of  a  motion  to 
reconsider  having  been  made,  and  that 
motion  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  ques- 
tion nevertheless  reopened  for  a  vote, 
or  is  this,  indeed,  a  new  precedent  In 
the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Of  course, 
the  Parliamentarian  has  not  had  ade- 
quate time  to  check  all  the  precedents. 
The  Chair  will  reserve  answerinsr  thnt 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  go  back 
again  to  the  amendment  which  was 
pending. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  amendment  of  mine  at  the  rie*k 
which  is  already  pending. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.    I  had  forgotten  about  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  almost  as 
though  that  happened  last  week. 
[Laughter] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  had  already  called 
up  my  amendment,  which  I  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  fMr.  CapehartI.  I  ask  that  the 
clerk  state  the  amendment  again. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  25.  be- 
tween lines  14  and  15.  It  Is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

Production  on  aovxmnfcirr  Lawd* 

PaOHUllEU 

Sec.  225.  No  lease  executed,  renewed,  or 
permitted  to  extend  beyond  its  earliest  ter- 
mination or  cancelation  date  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  as  lessor  after  the 
enactment  of  this  act  shall  permit  the  lessee 
to  produce  on  any  land  subject  to  such  lease 
any  agricultural  commodity  (other  than  live- 
stock or  livestock  products)  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  In  sur- 
plus supply. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  It  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
that  we  go  over  until  Monday  on  the 
amendment.  I  understand  the  Senator 
desires  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS.    Yes. 


TRANSACTION  OP  AIH3ITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 

AODITIOlfAL  REPORT  OF  A  COXMITTEC 

Mr.  FREAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banicing  and  Currency,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  bill  (S.  3091)  to  amend  the 
Rubber  Producing  PaciUties  Disposal  Act 
of  1953,  as  heretofore  amended,  so  as  to 
permit  the  disposal  thereunder  of  Plan- 
cor  No.  1207  at  Louisville.  Ky..  reported 
it  favorably,  with  amendments,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  1649)  thereon. 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Mr.  KEFAUVER  Introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bills,  which  were  read  twice  by 
theh-  titles,  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

S.  3413.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Badovan 
Mohorovicich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  3414.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Capt.  Bdward  J.  Stelchen.  United 
States  Naval  Reaerve  (retired),  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  on  the  Naval  Beaerve  retired 
list;  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Bervloes. 


farm  program,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WELKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  htm  to 
Senate  bill  3183,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed^ 

Mr.  THYE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mm  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3183.  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINO  ON  THE  NOM- 
INATION OF  STANLEY  N.  BARNES 
TO  BE  UNITED  STATES  dRCUTT 
JUDGE,  NINTH  dRCUTT 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  i  desire  to  give 
notice  that  a  public  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  Friday.  March  16,  1956  at 
10:30  a.  m..  in  room  424,  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  nomination  of  Stanley 
N.  Barnes,  of  California,  to  be  United 
States  circuit  judge.  Ninth  Circuit,  vice 
William  E.  Orr.  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  in  the  above  nomina- 
tion may  make  such  representations  as 
may  be  pertinent  The  subcommittee 
consists  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellanJ.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  WelkkrI.  and  myself,  chair- 
man. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACTT  OF  1956— 

AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  amendments. 


TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP,  COM- 
MERCE, AND  NAVIGATION  WITH 
NICARAGUA— REMOVAL  OF  IN- 
INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  In  execu- 
tive session,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  Executive  G.  84th  Congress.  2d 
session,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Nicaragua,  to- 
gether with  a  protocol  relating  thereto, 
signed  at  Managua  on  January  21,  1956. 
Without  objection,  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy will  be  removed  from  the  treaty, 
and  the  treaty,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  message  from  the  President  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratlflcation. 
I  transmit  herewith  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  navigation  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua,  together  with  a 
protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at 
Managua  on  January  21, 1956. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  with  req?ect  to  the 
treaty. 

DwiCHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House.  March  9,  1956. 

(Enclosures:  1.  Report  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State.    (2)  Treaty  of  friend- 

«¥\<w^         ^krf^««A«w«tfk«B^a^         tfa««^       «%e>«T4tfVA  #'{^%*%         *»{#!« 
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carefully  to  this  debate.    I  think  it  is 


•r^ry^"  —^uu^^uw,  wuicn  cauaea  me  vice     occn  utxen  on  ine  preceoing  day  and  the 
President    to    make    erroneou.    announce-     error  had  not  been  discovered  unUl  the 
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RBCBSS  TO  11  A.  IC.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
TkNtfly  entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'elodc  and  39  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  the  recess  beingr.  under  the 
order  prerlously  entered,  until  Monday, 
March  12.  1956.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


NOBONA'nONS 


Exeeutlye  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  9  (legislative  day  of 
March  6).  1956: 

DiFLOMATIC    AMD    FOSZION    8m»VtC9 

Jefferson  Patterson,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador ■rtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 

Dempster  Mclntoeb,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Brtraordlnary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  Ukt  United  States  of  America  to 
Vencsuela. 

Iir  THS  Axa  Foacs 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Reg\ilar  Air  Force  under  the  pro- 
▼Islons  of  sections  50a  and  508  of  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  Army -Nary  Nurses  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended.  All  officers  are  subject  to  physi- 
cal csamlnatlon  required  by  law: 

■acoNO  LXKxrrsNAirr  to  rasr  uzttrmaivt 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

Richards,  Merwtn  Eugene.  a7850A. 

Nlcoloan.  Lenin  Samuel.  27858A. 

Snyder  James  Alan.  27881A. 

Carpenter.  Donald  Gilbert.  27127 A. 

Imker.  Pranz  WlUlam.  27128A. 

Schneider.   James   Richard,   27883A. 

Sander.  Bmer  Mathlas  John,  27884A. 

Roosma,  John  Slebe.  Jr..  27129A. 

Grant.  Horace  Russell.  27131  A. 

Tullett,  Jack  Bdgar,  a7135A. 

Ifurphy,  William  Arch,  a7134A. 

Wadsworth,  Dean  Amlck.  27132A. 

Parnell,  Henry  Robert.  Jr..  27I30A. 

Poeton,  John  Chafles.  27133A. 

Hoplngardner.  Charles  Otis,  27579A. 

Weir.  Charles  Bernard.  27886A. 

Whipple,  Alvln  Gerald.  27887A. 

Turner.  Jack  Harrlss.  27885A. 

MlUer.  Hugh  Melvln.  27890A. 
Mattls.  William  Carroll.  27889 A. 
Smith.  David  Clayton,  27888A. 
Strother,  Byrne  Hllott.  27891A. 
Nielsen,  Dale  Grafton,  27892A. 
BsrthelHt.  Joseph  Alfred.  271 SOA. 
Gilbert.  John  Lawson.  27894A. 
Richardson.  Norman  Neal,  27895A. 
Davis,  Ed  D.,  a5047A. 
Borum,  Rodney  Lee,  2500<1A. 
Kloepper,  Robert  George,  2S043A. 
IClngledorff,  Thomas  Daniel.  Jr..  25187A. 
Baesett.  Klml»x>ugh  Stone.  24990A. 
ouster.  Herman  Louis,  25089A. 
Green,  James  Edward.  35097A. 
Haydon,  Robert  Eugene,  251  ISA. 
Kllck.  Donald  Wayne,  2S144A. 
Hayes,  Alvln  Leo.  251  ISA. 
Rumph.  Harold  Henry.  25339A. 
Welnstein.  Gerald  Edward.  25317A. 
Smith.  Donald  Damlen,  25373 A. 
Alden.  Prederlck  Alonao,  3d,  a4878A. 
Aller,  Robert  Olen.  a4978A. 
Flaherty.  James  Carton,  25073A. 
Oppermann,  Edward  Belz,  25aoaA. 
Brown,  fYank  Ifarkham.  26010A. 
ifcCreery,  Thomas  Allan.  25178A. 
Lavender,  Charles  ICaurlce.  aSlSSA. 
Harrison,  Billy  Ray.  251  llA. 
Qrldley.  Craig  West.  3S098A. 
lister.  Robert  Ashmore,  2SO70A. 
Hemdon.  Stuart  Brown,  2SiaOA. 
Rhude.  Donald  Preston,  25238A. 
SchysMliir.  John  Major,  25358A. 


Otesy,  Lloyd  Henry.  2Soe8A. 
Deez.  Arthur  John,  2S053A. 
Garey,  George  Frye.  35()S3LA. 
Haslebeck.  John  Belts.  261 17A. 
Tatum.  Lawrence  Bjrron,  25206A. 
Laird.  Larry  Harmon,  25148A. 
Swan.  John  Wellington,  25291A. 
Tracy,  William  Kennetli,  35301A. 
Bowdi£h.  Charles  GrUwold,  35007A. 
Scott.  Wallace  Cooper.  3d,  25350A. 
Bicknell,  Robert  Stanley,  25000A. 
Charrler,  George  Orville.  25039A. 
Brunson,  Clarence  Edgar,  3d,  25014A. 
Morton,  Leo  Clare,  25191A. 
Brown.  Joseph  Karl.  25(>11A. 
Doyle.  Edward  Joseph,  25059 A. 
Conley,  John  Thomas,  25035A. 
Toy.  John  Lydon.  25077A. 
Quirk,  William  Jerome.  25219A. 
Porter.  Robert  John.  25210A. 
Wilson.  HarrU  Flanlgan.  25324A. 
Brundage.  James  William,  25013A. 
Chapman.  John  Frederick.  25028A. 
VonHausen.  WllUam  Walter,  253 11  A. 
DavU,  WlUlam  Riusell,  25049A. 
Karns,  Robert  Clay.  251 40A. 
Hess.  Robert  William.  25121A. 
Glenn.  John  Smith.  25090A. 
Chambers.  William  Carl.  25027 A. 
Hopkins.  Louie  Baus.  2b  124  A. 
Tardlff.  Albert  Nelson.  25295A. 
Jones,  Fred  OUbert,  25 133 A. 
Roberts.  John  Ansty,  3d.  25233A. 
RusseU,  John  Lowell,  25240A. 
Laufman.  Robert  Franklin,  251S1A. 
Vernia.  Thomas  Joseph.  Jr..  253CMA. 
Drew.  Frank  Morebead.  2S060A. 
Boeskool.  Irvln  Lewis,  25002A. 
Stuart.  William  Henry.  25288A. 
Adams.  Henry  William.  24974A. 
Morgan.  Larry  Lee.  25190A. 
Detweller.  Robert  Milan.  25055 A. 
Saffer,  Morton  Robert.  25342A. 
Egan.  Douglas  Schmelzel,  Jr.,  250e5A. 
Butler,  Charles  Morgan.  25017A. 
Westermeier.  James  Taylor.  25319A. 
Waller.  Guy  Ernest.  Jr..  25314A. 
Vogt.  Etonald  Arthur.  253 lOA. 
Spooner.  Arthur  Leroy.  25281A. 
Shadburn.  Theodore  Hanby.  25261  A. 
Todd.  Marlon  Alexander.  Jr..  25299A. 
Lewis.  Charles  Edward.  25154A. 
Doty.  Aultman,  25057A. 
Axley,  John  Henry,  24981  A. 
Wheeler,  Harold  Peyton  Jr.,  253aOA. 
Molnar.  Lawrence  Benedict.  25188A. 
Camstra.  Prank  Anton,  Jr..  25022A, 
Remers.  Richard  Thomas.  25224A. 
Gay.  Francis  Vernon.  25iDeeA. 
Jellnek.  James  John.  25 127 A. 
Jones.  John  Powell.  25135A. 
Hamilton,  Jay  Robert,  Jr.,  25107 A. 
Pochari.  Thomas  Richard,  25214A. 
Phlpps.  Arthvir  Raymond.  25209A. 
Miller,  George  David.  25186A. 
Lodwick.  David  Idrls.  25157A. 
Davles.  Owen  Myrddln.  25048A. 
2:ander.  Denell  Delbert.  25326A. 
Jones.  David  Buchanan.  25132A. 
Gartrell.  Harold  Eugene.  250e4A. 
Txirk.  Charles  William.  25302A. 
Plank,  Robert  Victor.  252 12A. 
Ocha.  Lamont  Earl,  25198A. 
Held.  Robert  Eugene.  25223A. 
McGinn,  Charles  Joseph.  25181A. 
Famsworth.  Harold  Cecil.  25069A. 
Freeman.  Theodore  Cordy.  25080A. 
Schroder,    Raymond    Ludwlg    Wllliun. 
a5255A. 

Sammls.  Donald  Stuart.  Jr..  25245A. 
Salzman,  Kenneth  Maxwell,  25344A. 
Welsh,  James  Carter,  253 18A. 
FOrd.  Robert  Abbott.  Jr.,  25075A. 
Beverldge.  Robert  Bruce.  24999A. 
Eddington.  Robert  Barnes.  25063A. 
Elliott.  James  Homer.  25066A. 
Robblns.  Gary  Wajme.  25231  A. 
Sherman.  Stuart  Holmes.  Jr..  25263A. 
Clements.  Henry  Earl,  25(O0A. 
Prtngle.  Homer  George.  Jr.,  35ai8A. 
Fisher,  Donald  Robert,  2507aA. 
Brachtenbach.  Leo.  25009  A. 


Mann.  Frederic  Albert.  361 64A. 

Smith.  Robert  Lee,  25274A. 

Sperling.  Daniel  Paul,  25380A. 

IfcLaan,  Thomas  John.  aSlSSA. 

Mccarty,  Dyke.  25174A. 

Sutter.  Bradley.  25290A. 

Graff.  John  Alan.  25094A. 

Mets.  David  Raymond,  25184A. 

St.  John.  James  Wilson.  35a43A. 

Grossman,  Bernard,  35101A. 

L*mb,  Charles  William,  25149A. 

Cooke,  Charles  Maynard.  Jr.,  25038A. 

Romer,  James  Joseph.  2523<)iL 

Martella.  Angelo  Michael.  Jr..  2S107A. 

Carter,  Donald  Leslie.  360a6A. 

Walters.  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr..  aSSlOA. 

Borrell.  Charles  Mossi,  25005A. 

Ritchie,  WUllam  Hoke,  Jr..  352S0A. 

Olson.  James  R\issell,  25200A. 

Hart.  Jack  William.  251 14A. 

Redmon.  Evan  Hayes.  Jr.,  2523aA. 

Marinaro,  Prank  Joseph.  2510dA. 

Hall.  George  Robert.  25106A. 

Best,  Charles  Allan.  2499aA. 

Gorman,  Robert  Eugene.  2509aA. 

Rodda.  Ronald  John.  25234A. 

Carmichael.  John  Brodle,  Jr.,  35023A. 

Krobock.  John  Robert.  25147A. 

Anderson.  Thomas  Eugene.  2497gA. 

Kotowskl,  Raymond  Vincent.  2S140A. 

Stephens.  James  Ernest.  a5386A. 

Lindsay.  James  Robert.  3d.  35150A. 

Hente,  Donald  Bruce,  351 19A. 

Bishop.  Charles  Emerson,  25001A. 

Olsen,  John  Worth.  35199A. 

Martin.  Kenneth  William,  25iaBA. 

Day.  Richard  Donald,  2S050A. 

Frederick.  George  Andrew.  26078A. 

Barrow.  Floyd  Phillip.  Jr..  24989A. 

Bornsteln,  Joseph  Bernard.  25004A. 

Gourlay,  William.  Jr  .  25093A. 

Slnnott.  John  Patrick  Richard.  353074. 

Selbe.  James  Preston.  25260A. 

Holmes.  Donald  Stone.  Jr..  35133A. 

Schaffrath,  Henry  George,  Jr.,  263494. 

Battle,  Benjamin  Ray,  24991A. 

Schuerger.  John  Albert.  25257A. 

Clemenu.  Herdls  French.  25031A. 

Groshana.  Russell  Glen.  25099A. 

Johnson.  John  Edsall,  25129A. 

Malambrl.  Nicholas  DeJean.  35182A. 

McCauley,  Reese  Stephens.  Jr.,  35176A. 

Taylor.  Fred  Stxxrtevant.  3d.  35397 A. 

SoUars.  John  Joseph.  25278A. 

Jones,  James  Edgar,  25134A. 

Potter.  Robert  Keith.  25217A. 

Cole.  Charles  WlUlam.  25033A. 

Plummer.  William  Arlington.  3531SA. 

Galllvan.  John  Patrick,  25081A. 

Bell.  WUllam  Reaves.  24996A. 

Roth.  WUllam  Leslie.  25238A. 

Peloquln,  Dale  Bernard.  25306A. 

Zellmer,  Milton   Edward  Leonard.  363374. 

SUger,  Douglas  Richard,  25a69A. 

Kane,  Ira  William,  25139A. 

Belgau.  Stephen  Augustus,  24906A. 

Myers.  Jack  Albert.  35193A. 

Barrett.  Sam  Burge.  34988A. 

Gavcus.  Stanley,  Jr..  25085A. 

Thorpe,  Thomas  John  Victor,  36396A. 

Parks.  John  William,  25306A. 

Cox,  Samuel  Steven,  25040A. 

Sherwood,  Glenn  Graham,  353eiA. 

Robblns,  Richard  Eugene,  25233A. 

McClean,  John  Howard.  25176A. 

Wakitsch.  Harold  Eugene.  253 13A. 

Smltherman.  John  Alvls,  252764. 

Baker.  John  Daniel,  24984A. 

Jones,  Oakah  L.,  Jr.,  25136A. 

Campbell,  William  John,  25031A. 

Harrison.  Richard  Gary,  251 13A. 

Mathiasen,  Alfred.  Jr.,  35170A. 

Moore,  Francis  William.  Jr..  35189A. 

Cramer,  Mercade  Adonis.  Jr..  25041A. 

Stecker,  George  Raymond.  Jr.,  26386 A. 

Sykes,  Donald  Kunkel.  25393A. 

Oeer.  Richard  Paul.  25087A. 

Bachman,  Stanley  Leon.  24983A. 

Belderbecke,  Henry  Adolph.  349944. 

Deale.     WlUlam     Walter     MtinnlktaUTsen. 
S5051A.  ' 

Sturges,  John  Bellows,  Jr.,  3544aA. 


I' 
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Pickett,  Thomas  Oliver,  35310A. 
Wllkerson,  Frank  SUnley,  Jr  ,  a6333A. 
Andrews.  Lewis  Sutton.  3d.,  24980A. 
Jackson,  Clay  Bradford.  25126A. 
Newsome.  Ralph,  Jr.,  25196A. 
Matson.  John  Hanthorn.  25171A. 
Leland,  James  Wallace.  25 153  A. 
Sieber,  Charles  Emerson,  3S265A. 
McGee.  James  Joseph,  35I80A. 
Shaw.  Arthur  Basil,  Jr.,  35362A. 
Whlttemore,  Albert  Burton,  25331A. 
Schneider,  Henry  Oswald,  Jr..  36353A. 
Barchlesi,  Chester  August,  24987 A, 
Dunivant,  Harry  Edwin,  25062A. 
Fredlund,   WlUlain   Arnold,   25079A. 
deOcneres.  Frederick  Souvelle,  Jr.,  25054A. 
King,   Theodore   Darwin.   25142A. 
Connor.    Robert   Olin,   25037A. 
Porter.  Donald  Jack.  252 15A. 
Phillips,  Richard  Wendell,  Jr.,  25306A. 
Schaub,  Jerry  Edward,  352504. 
Wallner,   Nicholas.   25315A. 
Manuel,  Robert  Ralph.  35165A. 
Villaret,   Albert  Louts,   35308A. 
VanWyk,   John   Derek,   a5305A. 
Lucas,   Robert  James,   35159A. 
May.   John    Edwin.   25173A. 
Hanes.  William  Travis,  Jr.,  25109A. 
Garretson.    Richard    Croyle,    25083 A. 
Dade,   James   Leonard,   25044A. 
Hegarty,    Roderick    James,    261 18A. 
Gurski.  John   Marion.  25104A. 
Sluss,   Maurice   Craig,  25370A. 
Smith.   Don   Ray,   25272A. 
Collins,   Richard   Bartholomae,   2S034A. 
McFaull.  John  Joseph,  Jr.,  35179A. 
Richardson,    WllUam    Joe,    25228A. 
John.  WUllam  Augustine.  25131A. 
Kergosien.  Phil  Joseph.  26141A. 
Baker.   Leonard    Kelly.   24985A. 
Butcher,  Reginald  William,  Jr.^25016A. 
Coggins.  Edward  Vaughan,  Jr..  25032A. 
Allen,   David   Edward,   24977A. 
Waldron,  David  Lee,  26313A. 
Englehart,    John    Robert,    25067A. 
Stark.   Daniel   MorrU,   2538aA. 
Stevens,  Richard  Paul,  26387A. 
Doryland,    Charles    James,    250564. 
Cox.   Robert   Glen,   35039 A. 
Drltt.   James   Oliver,   25061A. 
Rallls,   Lee   George,   25220A. 
Sovern,   Stanley   Boyer,   25279A. 
Schroder.    Arthur    Henry.    3S364A. 
Johnson,    Harley    Anthony,    25128A. 
Boothby,  Lloyd  Warren,  25003A. 
Starnes.  Charles  Campbell,  Jr  ,  25383 A. 
Gross,   Harold    Eugene,   3510()A. 
Lynch.  Edward  Thomas.  Jr..  25161A. 
O'Malley,  Jerome  Francis,  25201A. 
Schaeffer,  Herbert  Sylvester,  Jr..  25248A. 
Myers,  Jack  Walter.  25193A. 
Mclntyre,   Paul   Thomas,   25182A. 
Vigee,   Edward  Erwin.   25307A. 
Rlndahl,  OUbert  Ferbltz.  25229A. 
Howell.  David  Warmlngton.  25125A. 
Davis,   Henry   WUiam,   25048A. 
Unger,  James  Lenes,  35304A 
Johnson.  Laurence  Frost,  35130A. 
Rich,   Ralph   Carling,   35327A. 
Grubbs,  Haydon  Young,  Jr.,  25103A. 
Lowell.  Robert  Earl,  35158A. 
Schroeck.  Frederick  John,  Jr.,  253564. 
SUberg,  Martin  Irwin,  35266A. 
Grover,  David  Beckham,  25102A. 
Sammons.  James  Oliver,  25246A. 
Tallmadge,  Theodore,  35294A. 
Lustig.  Sheldon  Jerome.  25160A. 
Hall,  Bruce  Marshall,  35105A. 
Epperson.  Walter  Ray,  25068A. 
Dougherty,  WllUam  Joseph.  Jr.,  35058A. 
Townsend,  Richard  Allen.  25300A. 
Stater,  Nat  Alan.  25284A. 
Norris,  Donald  Wayne,  35197A. 
Hammond,  John  Calhoun,  35108A. 
McCravy,  James  Boyd,  Jr.,  35177A. 
Vogel,  Stephen  Joseph,  25309A. 
MavU,  Arthur  LaVon,  Jr.,  35173A. 
Calo,  Carlo,  35018A. 
Baker,  Donald  Glenn.  a4983A. 
Schmidt,  Chauncey  Everett,  253514. 
Smoak,  Robert  Vann,  25376A. 
Ortlz-Benites.  Modesto,  853034. 
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Softs,  Thomas  George,  353774. 
Russell,  Walter  Clarence,  Jr..  36341A. 
Landreth,  James  Russell,  Jr.,  25150A. 
Swanson,  Hardy  Lee,  Jr..  25292A. 
FloRito,  William  Arthur,  25071A. 
Pfautz.  James  Colenoan.  25207A. 
Harshfleld,  Chancey  Lee.  25113A. 
Judd,  Wallace  Morton,  35138A. 
Feaga,  Roy  Francis,  Jr..  35070A. 
Schoderbek,   Stephen  Ernest,  25353A. 
Smith,  Bertrand  Dean,  35271A. 
Beaucond,  Robert  Tyler,  34993A. 
Bearman,  Richard  Slivers.  34992A. 
Dardeau,  Oscar  Molse,  Jr.,  25045A. 
Rhodes,  Edward  Lowe,  Jr.,  3522SA. 
Mang,  Donald  Lewis,  35 163 A. 
Calvert,  John  WiUUm,  Jr.,  350194. 
Knighton,  George  William,  Jr.,  351454. 
Sawyer,  Thomas  Cushlng,  252474. 
Nave,  John  Anthony,  25194A. 
Slsco,  BlUy  Joe,  25268A. 
Tale,  John  Walker,  25325A. 
Harmon,  John  Robert,  251  lOA. 
Hosmer,  William  John.  25123A. 
Jones,  Etobert  Donovan,  25137A. 
Osborn,  Conrad  Mansur,  25204 A. 
Tyler,  George  Edward,  25303A. 
Carr,  George  Martin,  Jr.,  25024A. 
Bennett,  Charles  PrankUn,  24997A. 
Flahive.  James  Connor,  25074A. 
Bowling,  Charles  McKaughan,  35008a. 
Baker,  Robert  Weaver,  24986A. 
Bums.  John  Jay,  25015 A. 
Rohlman,  Raymond  Charles,  25235A. 
Greaves,  George  Henry,  25096A. 
Rote,  Thomas  Clifford.  25237 A. 
Carroll.  David  James,  25025A. 
Cameron.  Robert  John,  25020 A. 
Dean,  Robert  Lee.  Jr..  35052A. 
WUllams.  Joe  CecU.  25323A. 
Strickland,  WlUlam  Arthur,  25288A. 
Brentnall,  Burden.  25452A. 
Fischle.  Joseph.  25602A. 
WlnemUler,  WUllam  Edgar.  27137A. 
Presley.  Donald  Dean.  27896A. 
Nolf,  Ralph  Edwin,  27897A. 
Glpple.  Richard  James,  27138A. 
Allen.  Robert  Heruy,  27139A. 
Thompson,  Thomas  Howard.  27143A, 
Starn.  Marvin  Alfred,  27141A. 
Davis.  Owen  C,  Jr.,  27140A. 
Johnson.  Allyn  Clark.  27142A. 
Derr,  Richard  Lee,  27898A. 
Royer,  Harvey  John,  27899A. 
Mongeon,  Lee  Allan,  27900A. 
White,  WUliam  Ray.  27145A. 
Schumacher,  Herman  Edward.  27144A. 
VanBusklrk.  Vern  Frank.  27146A. 
Jones.  Irving  Wendell.  25449A. 
Westberry.  James  Harrison,  27901A. 
Hinckley.  Fred  Holland.  Jr.,  27903A. 
Burgess,  John  Tolford,  27904A. 
Smith,  CurtU  Robert,  27903A. 
Scotty,  Leonard  Raymond,  37905A. 
WUllams,  Stuart  Jay,  2545  lA. 

ffurse  Corps 

Cavenaugh,  Harriett  Louise,  25353W. 

James,  Phyllis  Murley,  25354W. 

McNeel.  Shirley  Joanne,  25691W. 

Wells,  Lyndon  Louise,  25771W. 

Corrlgan,  Jean  Anne,  26670W. 

Note. — Dates  of  rank  of  aU  officers  nomi- 
nated for  promotion  wUl  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 

Ik  thx  Navy  and  in  th«  Marine  Coips 

in  the  navt 

Loyde  W.  Hales  (Naval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps)  to  be  an  ensign  In  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps)  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quaU- 
flcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  C.  Dicus 

Carlos  J.  Kelly 

Edmund  S.  Wilkinson,  Jr. 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Tnamng  Corps)   to  be  ensigns  In  the 


Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  Ueu  of 
ensigns  In  the  Navy  as  previously  nominated 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  aa  provided 
by  law: 

Leland  R.  Dobler 
John  H.  Haynes 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  the  grades  indicated  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quallficaUon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Lieutenant  commajider 
Amos  W.  Cave,  Jr 

Lieutenant 
John  J.  Dunn 

Lieutenant   (junior  ffrade) 

John  Koutrakos 

Alfred  F.  VanBeck  (cIvlllan-coUege  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In 
the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
qualification   therefor   as   provided    by   law. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  Ueu- 
tenants    (junior   grade)    in  the  line  In  the 
Navy  (special -duty  officers) ,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Otto  H.  Bandemer      Gailen  L.  Keeling 
Kenneth  K.  Bridges     Carl  E.  McAfee 
Joseph   G.  Dail,  Jr.      Arthur  L.  Morrlc 
Lewis  Deschler  n  Jame?  Olds,  Jr. 

Peter  J.  Hlnlker,  Jr.  Theodore  W.  Shumway 
Arthur  J.  Johns  Ralph  D.  Wood 

Charles  J.  Langello,  chief  yeoman.  United 
States  Navy,  to  be  apiMinted  a  temporary 
chief  warrant  officer  In  the  Navy,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Kenelm  O.  Dyches.  United  States  Navy, 
retired,  to  be  a  lieutenant  In  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  of  the  Navy,  ptirsuant  to  37 
United  States  Code  275,  276,  277,  sections  403 
(a),  406  (a),  407  (a). 

The  following-named  offieer  candidates  to 

be  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
qxiallfications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Ben  L.  Adams  Robert  B.  Cress 
WUiam  E.  Albright,  Jr.  Daniel  McC.  Crlssman 

John  D.  AUemang  Walter  A.  Crossman 

Laverne  W.  Ames  Reese  E.  Cruse 

Robert  H.  Amos  Claud  C.  Crutchfield 

Charles  L.  Anderson  Keith  R.  W.  Curry 

John  A.  Anderson  Joe  C.  Curtis,  Jr. 

Salvatore  P.  AquUlno  Raymond  J.  Czar 

Harry  P.  Ayers.  Jr.  Jack  R.  Dalley 

Charles  R.  Barney  Victor  Danin 
James  A.  Baumgartner  Troy  F.  Davidson 

Thomas  J.  Beall  Ronald  I.  Dean 

Earl  A.  Beegle  Don  J.  Dennis 

Walter  R.  Bergman  William  J.  Donlan 

George  D.  Bess  t  Thomas  J.  Duval 

Robert  G.  Bethel  MUo  E.  Emmerson 

Paxil  I.  Bledsoe  Albert  P.  Emsley,  Jr. 

John  A.  Blumie  Eugene  J.  Erner 

Jack  W.  Boyd  Thomas  F.  Fallon.  Jr. 

Thomas  B.  Bright  William  E.  Paris 

Chester  F.  Broton  Anderson  H.  Flndley, 
William  McK.  Brown         Jr. 

John  E.  Bryan,  Jr.  Dean  M.  Finley 

Joseph  S.  Buggy,  Jr.  William  J.  Fleming 

Joseph  S.  Burke  James  S.  Fletcher 

WUliam  L.  Burris.  Jr.  John  A.  Foster 

Donald  U.  Campbell  Jerome  J.  Gallnsky 

Giis  V.  Cates  John  K.  Garvin 

Ralph  D.  Catoe  John  L.  Glffin 

Dean  H.  Chancellor  James  C.  Gilbert 

Frederick    W.    Chap-  Edwin    B.    Ollchrest, 

man  Jr. 

Charles  C.  Christen-  Edward  E.  Golden 

sen  Charles  N.  Goodale 

Cynis  R.  Chrlstensen  Richard  O.  Greene 

George  E.  Clark  Albert  E.  Greer 

Charles  R.  Collins  Webster  Grewe 

Scott  E.  Cooper  WlUlam  H.  Grimes 

Richard  C.  Corkrum  Robert  L.  Grimmell 

Charles  S.  Cornett,  Jr.  Clyde  Grossoehme 

Robert  R.  Cosgrove  Dan  H.  HaU 

Donald  H.  CosteUo  WlUlam  H.  Hannaford 

George  E.  Cox  Robert  K.  Harriott 

Charles  A.  Coyle  William  J.  Hart 

Douglas  R.  Crandall  Chartos  K.  Helland 

Earl  D.  Credland  Joseph  Hochstraaser 
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\A.Wbogmn 
WallaM  K.  Bunur 
Dklton  litiB.  Ion 
Charlw  R.  laMca 
TtmvlaR.lT7 
Harry  S.  JellUon 
PrMterlek  J.  Johlcr 
CtaarlM  R.  Ke«iM 
WUllam  B.  Keller,  Jr. 
Vnuwto  P.  Kelly 
BlelMtfd  A.  Kenxwy 
Bobert  J.  Keouglk 
CZiarlee  C.  King 
Olenn  B.  Kltaelman 
Howard  I.  Knott.  Jr. 
Kenton  K.  Kraemer 
J(dui  J.  KrtetoX 
Julius  Knmnagel 
Jamea  P.  Kvederla 
BtUy  C.  LAinberth 
Henry  T.  Lawaon 
John  L.  Lewis 
Jerry  L.  Locke 
David  K  Logan 
■odaey  H.  LoTdal 
Albert  W.  Lumbert 
James  K  Lyons 
■vsffsUD.  Marks 
Leo  8.  liaatcnom 
Albert  L.  Mayfleld 
Bernard  J.  McAllce 


Carroll  A.  Olson 
Donald  D.  Onstott 
DeWayns    J.     Papen- 

brook 
Oaarles  K.  PatacHis 
ICurray  F.  Pennock 
Russell  O.  Perkins 
Bob  L.  Peterson 
Oerald  P.  Peterson 
David  X.  Pinion 
Tliomas  K  Poole 
XlMinas  W.  Poors 
Clare  KPottm 
Charles  P.  Raab 
George  E.  Raab 
Julius  O.  Raeta 
George  S.  Rasbley 
Benton  If.  Read 
Charles      LeR.      Ben- 

naker 
Jack  P.  Rothe 
Francis  If.  Ryan 
Jamee  F.  Sabin 
Richard  S.  Sandman 
David  L.  SchalMe 
John  J.  Schutte 
Ifelvln  K  SeUer 
LeRoy  A.  Short.  Jr. 
Lawrence  ~C"  Sides 
Donald  W.  Smith 


Frederick  H.  Smith.  Jt. 
Kenneth  3.  IfcBumett  Howard  J.  Sqxilrea 
Jamee  R.  IfcCaln  Raymond  B.  Statham 

Kenneth  W.  McCarter  Kdwin    McC.   Stewart. 
Thotnas  H.  McCoy  jr. 

Terrance  OD.  McCune  Joeeph  W.  StreuU 
Richard  O.  McGblnnls  Wayne  B.  Stroup 
Marrin  "B"  McGulre     Thomas    J.    SiUllvan, 
Thomas  W.  McKlnstry      Jr. 
Charles  A.  McLellan      John  D.  Taylor 


Richard  J.  McNeiU 
George  B.  McQueen 
Verne  L.  Meier 
VirgU  B.  Melvtn 
Francis  M  Meredith 
Merle  KMlUer 
Wayne  L.  Mllllgan 
BugeneD.  Mlnkler 
Kenneth  Mitchell 
John  D.  Morris 
Joseph  H.  Monis 
GUbert  K  Moyers 
Howard  K  MulhoUand 
James  H.  Mulvihlll 
Robert  8.  Munroe 
Robert  L.  Nelson 
Wllmsr  J.  NUes 
Richard  J.  Norris 
Robert  V.  NovratU 

Mary  D.  Bumalde 


Jack  D.  Tbompaon 
James  S.  Tlemey 
Roy  B  Tucker 
James  V.  Tullls 
Bdward     A.     Vander- 

wagen 
Alfred  L.  VanHome 
JulUn  Vlllalobos 
Robert  A.  Villenave 
James  A.  Walker 
Turner  P.  Wallace.  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Watts 
Robert  A.  WIU 
Donald  C.  Wilson 
Merton  J.  Wlahart 
Robert  F.  Witt 
Clarence  W.  Wood 
Kenneth  G.  Young 

(woman  officer  candi- 


date) to  be  an  ensign  in  the  Nsvy.  subject 
to  quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  ofllcer  candidates  to 
be  ensigns  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy. 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Andrew     F.     Bamett.  Vernon  L.  Lubben 

Jr-  James  R.  Luther,  Jr. 

John  H.  Bohlen  William  T.  Monaghan 

Wallace  M.  Branden-Uoyd  D.  Moran 

biirg  William    McF.    Morse. 

Douglas  F  Coombs  Jr. 

Fred  O.  Ciimett  Gene  P.  Olson 

Jbhn  J.  Corrigan.  Jr.  John  F.  Raffels 
William  J.  Dunning     Donald  X.  Stolp 
Arthur  Hnes.  Jr.  Richard  E.  Van  Hou- 

Carl  K.  Gaddis  ten 

taacls  X  Gagnar       Richard  C.  Walker,  Jr. 
JiBtm  D.  Oouletts       Raymond  Warren 
■dward  J.  Orlinn         Benjamin  L.  Toung 

Lt.  Oomdr.  Margaret  S.  Llnlcome.  Medical 
Service  Corps,  United  States  Navy,  for  per- 
manent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Service  Corps,  sub- 
ject to  quaUHeatlon  therefor  as  provided  bv 
Uw.  ' 

Lt.  (Jg.)  WUllam  J.  Ryan.  Supply  Corps. 
United  States  Navy,  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  Sup- 
ply Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provldMl  by  Uw. 


The  following-named  oOeers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotloa  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  In  the  line  and  staff  corps  Indi- 
cated : 

Umt 

Norman  K.  Donahoe 
George  X.  R  Klnnear  IX 
Rtissell  O.  Walden 

Suppljf  Corpa 
George  I.  Chegln 
Leonard  H.  Benfell.  Jr. 

Civil  Engineer  Corpg 
Robert  P.  Woodworth 

m  TBx  MABXirx  coara 

The  foUowing-named  ofBcera  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  ^rade  of  chief  war- 
rant ofllcer  in  the  Marine  Corpe.  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bdwln  M.  Ackley  Robert   R.   Chapman. 


Carl  C.  Adams 
Joseph   B 
William  J.  Addis 
Robert   H.   Albert 
MiuTie  G.  Alcorn 


Jr. 

Jack  R.  Christensen 
Doiuild  L.  Clegg 
James  Cllne.  Jr. 
Henry  P.  Oobbs 


George  M.  Alexander.  James  X.  Cole 


Jr. 

BUI  H.  Allen 
John  n.  AUen.  Jr. 
Lacy  J.  Allen 
RusseU  D.  Allen 
Robert  O.  Amend 
Xarl  R.  Andersen 


PhUlp  J.  Cole 
John  G.  Compton 
Richard  F.  ConneU 
CUrton  J.  Cormier 
Clarence  C.  Craig 
Luther  C.  Craumer 
Nick  J.  Cremonese 


Thomas   E.    Anderson  Rex  W.  Crook 
Wallace  E.  Andmon    Francis  P.  Ctmilskey 
Ben  AneUo  jemie  T.  Cutler 

Leonard       O.       Arm-  L«roy  X.  DaUey 

■^ong  Frederick  H.  Dale 

Daniel  W.  Amcdd 


Robert  W.  Arsenault 
Robert  O.   Arthur 
WUllam  H.  Bailey 
Benjamin     H 
win.  Jr. 


John  P.  Dancy 
Charlea  V.  Davl 
Harold  R.  Davis 
Jules  E.  Davla 
Bald- Francis  L.  Day 

Curtis  L.  Deatrlck 


Walter  J.  Baranskl    Walter  K.  Degener 
James     L.     Bamldge.  Loomls  L.  Dement 


Jr. 
Joeeph  C 
Monta  O.  Baxter 
Paul  C.  Bean 
Rolfe  H.  Belth 
Norman  J.  Berg 
Raymond  R.  Berling 
Roy  W.  Blckley 
Robert  R.  Blakslee 
Robert  L.  Blalack 
John  P.  Blandy 
Douglas  W.  Bogus 


Samuel  A.  Denyer.  Jr. 
Joseph  C.  Dero 
Boyd  W.  Dick 
Floyd  A.  Dlckovcr 
Robert  J.  Dla  mater 
Melvin  C.  Dodson 
William  B.  Does 
Alfred  V.  Dorgan.  Jr. 
Weldon  J.  Dryden 
Loula  X.  Duncan 
Maurice  F.  Dwyer 
Byron  A.  Eaton 


Nlcholaa  C.  Bohoziak.Harvey  M.  Eaton 

^^  Phillip  A.  Bdmondson 

Wlllard  K.  Bond  Merrltt  S.  Edmunds 

Gilbert  H.  Boreman  Robin  R.  Edwards 

WUllam  P.  Bormann  Harry  R.  EllloU 

Robert  M.  Boudreaux  Harold  H.  En'^elhardt 

Richard  T.  Bourbeau  Ralph  A.  Engemaan 

Jack  W.  Bouvy  Tom  Faraklas.  Jr. 

Robert  S.  Box.  Jr.  Herbert  L.  Farmer 

Bobbie  B.  Bradley  WUllam  D.  FarrU 


Harold  D  Breece 
John  R.  Breeze 
Donald  J    Brlsbols 
George  H.  Brown 
John  H.  Brown 
Robert  M.  Brown 
Robert  E.  Buckler 
Wallace  B  Bunker 
WlUlam  J.  Burk 
Richard  M.  Burke 
Floyd  R.  Burt 
Henry  W.  Bushwlts 
Arthur  S.  Butler 
Melbum  W.  Calms 
Martin  J.  Calcagno 


Lawrence  E   Fellows 
Wajne  R.  Floyd 
Robert  E.  FoUendorf 
Edward  M.  Forgash 
Leslie  L.  Foster 
Charles  C.  Fowler 
WUton  K.  Freeman 
Eugrne  C.  Prey 
Victor  S.  Friend.  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Frye 
Austin  O.  Gandy 
Virgil  R.  Oant 
XwlEg  D.  Oarlick 
WUlard  D.  OarreU 
Jamns  M.  Oarvey 


Charles  H.  Cameron     LouIb  E.  Gerard.  Jr 
Orvllle    G.    Chandler,  Herbert  S.  Gibson 

*•  Joseph  R.  Olesel 

Thomas  CarceUl  Salvador  GioTlngo 

Alton  B.  Chambers       Ell  Glrouard 
Charles     H.     Chapln.John  R.  Gloshea 

J*"-  Ralph  X.  Graef 


Xdsrard  V.  Orattaa 
Frank  K  Graves 
Harold  A.  Green 
Robert  B.  Green* 
Leo  Greenspan 
VUgU  C.  Orsgcry 
John  G.  Grin* 
Kenneth  W.  Gryder 
Warren  H.  Gustafson 
Oscar  D.  Gustafson 
Paul  Hajtun 
LoweU  N.  HaU 
WUUs  P.  HaU.  Jr. 
Falrley  A.  Hancock 
Slgmuad    P.    Hanaai 

Jr. 
Jbhn  K.  Hanson 
James  E.  Hardway 
Casper  P.  Hare 
Robert  A.  Harlng 
Floyd  B.  Hamag* 
John  B.  HarreU,  Jr. 
Jesse  R.  Harris 
Jerry  W.  Harris 
Leonard  R.  Harvey 
Charles  B.  w*«'*m 
John  A.  Hathaway 
Donald  L.  Hawbeekar 
Herman  Hawks 
VlrgU  B.  Haws 
Clark  D.  Hayden 
Samuel  Head 
Leo  Hendricks  IX 
Ernest  C  Henry 
Howard  G  Hensley 
WUllam  K.  Hodge 
Robert  C.  Hoffman 
Frederick  L.  HoU 
John  H.  Holllday 
WUUam  L.  Holts 
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victor  Maraflna 
Evan  H.  Maran  vine 
Howard  X.  K.  Maroha 
Jaiob  H.  Marquetta 
Robert  X.  Martin 
Lonnle  M.  Ifasssy 
Robert  J.  McArtbur 
Raymond    F.   MeClo*- 

key.Jr. 
Robert  J.  MeClur* 
WUllam  T.  McCluskey 
Charles  A.  McOormlck. 

Jr. 
John  H.  McDanlsl 
.  Jamss  X.  McDonald 
Charles  X.  MeXwen.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  McParland 
Norman  X.  McKonly 
Benjamin*  V.  McLane, 

Jr. 
Luther   A.   McLsndon. 

Jr. 
H  Clint  McShans 
William  D.  Mead 
Donald  L.  Meek 
Wendell  A.  Meek 
Theodore  Melnks 
Nathan  Mervlsh 
George  F.  Mets 
Xmest  C.  Mlcbsl 
Stanley  G.  MUlar 
Kdward  A.  MUlsr 
Harold  C.  Miller 
George  H.  Miller 
Nicholas  J.  Miller,  JT. 
Elmer  W.  Mllless 
Thomas  R.  Mitchell 
Kdward  J.  Monagle 
BentoD  R.  Montgom- 
ery. Jr. 


Theordor^  Horstmann  Carl  W.  Moog 
James  L.  Houle  Lloyd  H.  Morgan 

Howard  L.  Hubbs  Floyd  L.  Morris 

Herman  D  Hudson         Vernon  8    MunseO 
WUllam  N  Humphrey   Charles  R.  Nault 
Marlow  B.  Hurtlg  Georf^e  B    Nelson 

Raymond  C.  Jablonakl  Charles  O    Newton 


Joseph  J.  Jannlk 
Donald  L.  Jensen 
Joase  A.  Jesaen 
Edward  S.  John 
Roy  K.  Johnson 
Roy  M  Johnson 
Herschel  B.  Jones 
James  P  A  Jones 
Robert  W.  Jones 
Howard  V.  Jordan.  Jr 
Robert  H.  Jordan 
Eric  I.  Jorgensen 
Lewis  C  Kasch 
Matthew  L  Keller 
Clarence  B.  Kennedy 
John  Kerr.  Jr. 
John  D  Kerr 
Roy  P.  KIbbee 
CarroU  E  Kildriiff 
WUllam  J.  Knlseley 
Raymond  A.  Koete 
Joseph  Kouba 
Lester  W.  Kuchler 
Frank  P.  Kunkle.  Jr. 
Louis  E.  Labahn 
Stanley  W.  Lamonte 
Charles  J.  I^skowski 
Jewel  H.  Lawson 
Gerald  J.  Layne 
James  G.  Leath 
Levy  P  Lemolne 
Howard  F  Leroy 
Richard  W.  Levan 
Paul  L.  Light 
James  W.  Lllley 
John  F.  Link 
Joseph  P.  Llslcky 
Prince  L.  Lockaby 
OrvUle  C.  Locke 
Robert  J.  Loesch 
Carl  R.  Lueders 
Alexander  P.  Luther 
Clyde  C.  Lynn 
Wilber  L.  MacDonald 
Norman  C.  Madore 


Bdsel  W.  Nicholson 
Michael  J    Niekowal 
Grover  H    Nix.  Jr. 
Arthur  CDonogue 
Walter  H.  OtSrady  m 
Mark  V.  Okonek 
Forrest  A.  Oldenbtirg 
Milton  P    Oliver 
WlUlam  M   Oliver 
James  H.  Orr 
Mario  C.  Oslmo 
Archie  F.  Owensby 
Charles  W.  Palmer 
Wayne  G.  Palmer 
Norman  K  Parker 
Fred  A.  Parsels 
Charles  Krwen 

Patrick 
Eric  T.  Pedersen 
Burton  O   Perkins 
William  M.  Peterson 
Julltu  B.  Pierce 
Bdward  J.  Plersoa 
Earl  A.  Pike 
WUllam  F.  PoUak 
Raymond  A.  Post 
Robert  L.  Post 
WUnam  T.  Prater 
Alexander  Pressuttl 
Jamea  C.  Price 
Charley  L.  Pryor.  Jr. 
George  D.  PtUlen.  Jr. 
Paul  H.  Rafl 
Walter  J.  ReUly 
WyUe  W.  Reogas 
John  T.  Reville 
Earl  F.  Rhoads 
Keith  M.  Rice 
James  C.  Richmond 
Kenneth  W.  B.  Rlebe 
George  W.  Ritchie 
James  A.  Roblnetts 
Frank  C.  Robinson,  Jr. 
John  Ronsvalla 
James  A.  Rook 
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Ferdinand  J.  Ross,  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Ross 
Edmund  V.  Raeyckl 
Frsnk  H.  Russell 
Howard  A.  Ruud 
James  E.  Ryan 
WUllam  A.  Saucier 
David  K.  Schwinn 
James  P.  Sedinger 
Leon  Serkln 
Dwight  W.  Seymour 
WUUam  T.  Sharp 
Paul  B.  Shea 
Melvin  W.  SheUhorn 
Joe  D.  Shirley 
Ned  S.  Skinner 
John  W.  Slagle 
Joseph  Sieger,  Jr. 
Hubert  A.  Smiley 
Calhoun  Smith 
Hugh  L.  Smith 
Hulon  C.  Smith 
Patrick  D.  Smith 
Robert  E.  Smith 
Thomas  Sparks.  Jr. 
Hugh  S.  Spears 
Justin  A.  Spencer 
George  D.  Spencer 
Kenneth  R.  Stewart 
Robert  P.  Stewart 
Hugh  A.  StUea 
John  Strahan 
Com  madore  Stutts 
Vincent  C.  Sullivan 
Clarence  R.  Swann 
Gilson  A.  Tallentire 
Albert  L.  Tate 
James  D.  Tate 


Arthxir  J.  Thyrrlng 
James  G.  TUlla 
Robert  C.  Tilton 
James  W.  Tobias,  Jr. 
James  A.  Tootle 
WUUs  8.  Travis 
Dudley  J.  Troutman 
Clyde  A.  Trowbridge 
Frank  C.  Trumble 
Joe  N.  Tusa 
Wlllard  J    Vanliew 
Wallace  E.  Vlckery 
Rol>ert  W.  Vlrden 
Warren   G.   WaU 
Charles  N.  Warner 
Robert  T.  Wataon 
WUlard  K.  Webester 
Lawrence     E.     Weite- 

kamp 
Wilbur  E.  Weat 
Robert  H.  Westmore- 
land 
Robert  L.  Whitney 
Deronda  A.  WUktnson 
Henry  E.  Wilkinson 
WUUam  E.  WUlett 
Maxey  A.  WUUs 
Warren  L.  Wilson 
James  E.  Winters 
George  D.  Woods 
WUllam  J.  Wright 
Ira  L.  Wright.  Jr. 
Joseph    A.    WjTKykow- 

ski 
Otto  L.  Tester 
Walter  A.  Toder 
Russell   W.   Yost 
Henry  H.  Young 
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King  D.  Thatenhurst,  Leonard  R    Young 

Sr.  Frank  8.  2^am 

Robert  L.  Thomas        John  P.  Zlmba 

The  following-named  personnel  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  for  limited  duty  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Russell  W.  Adamcsuk  Donald  P.  Hill 
WUllam  V.  Blcknel       Charles  H.  Houder.  Jr. 


Joseph  J.  Blschoff 
Frank  H.  Bruce,  Jr 
George  A.  Candea 
Robert  L.  Carlisle 
Leroy  R.  Cates 
Garrett  L.  Collins 
WUUam  T.  Bvana 
John  G.  Flfleld 
Donald  R.  Gerber 
Clearence  B.  Grey 

The  following-named  personnel  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Lynde  D.  BUlr  Charles     W.     P.     Mc- 

George  Clark  Kellar 

Joseph  F.  Cody.  Jr.       Delbert  M.  Martin 


Charles  A.  Markello 
Andrew  G.  Mantthok 
James  F.  Newell 
Robert  P.  O'Neal 
John  T.  Rapp 
Lawrence  A.  Schneider 
Thomas  H.  Ullom 
Harold  E.  Ultsch 
Frank  V.  Weller 


Dempsey  B.  Crudup 
John  A.  Dixon 
Fred  L.  Edwards,  Jr. 
John  A.  Eskam 
WUUam  C.  Fischer 
Ronald  R.  Glaser 
Cyril  B.  Gonsales 


William  H.  Meltaler 
George  V.  Memmer 
Ralph  L.  Reed 
James  K.  ReiUy 
John  E.  Schoon 
Jack  T.  SchuttB 
Harry  R.  Shortt 


Charles  T.  Hampton    Richard  J.  Skelton 


William  P.  SUder 
Richard  T.  Spooner 
George  H.  Taylor  in 
Richard  B.  Taylor 
Robert  B.  Throm 


Harry  A.  Hunt.  Jr. 
Theodore  B.  Hunt 
Ralph  8.  Hxiston 
Gunnar  A.  Johnson 
Ronald  G.  Kropp 
Henry  Stevenson  Liv- 
ingston 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  quaUflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Robert    L.    Anderson, Sherwood  F.  Prescott. 


Jr. 

Thomas  G.  Beers 
Edward  Johns,  Jr. 
Francis  J.  KeUy 
Robert  B.  Mason 


Jr. 
Charles  B.  Robinson 
Marcus  B.  Rogers 
Ivan  L.  Scott.  Jr. 
Thomas  Mc.  Wheeler 


nce%7o;",::;:^nVntT^rrent  ^15^^;  IJl'^^'^  «^,^^  Thy  bounty,  because 
of  second  Ueutenanfin  the  MwinTSp.  T!  ^^^^^  ^hlne  air  and  Thy  power  sus- 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided     ^^  "*'  because  Thy  goodness  preserves 

u*  and  Thy  love  blesses  us  continually, 
we  praise  and  magnify  Thy  glorious 
name. 

Create  within  us  a  clean  heart.    Renew 
within  us  a  right  spirit.    Lead  us,  in  the 


^    .  provided 

by  law: 

Frances  B.  Newmsn. 

Howard  W.  Harrington  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer 


(W-2)  in  the  Martne  Corps  subject  to  quail-     stress  and  strain  of  this  new  day  and 
ttcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law.  o^    this    new    week,    to   the   sources   of 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo-     strength  and  victory,  to  the  green  pas- 

. »~      tures  and  still  waters  of  Thine  enabUng 

grace,  to  the  paths  of  righteousness-  For 
Thy  name's  sake.    Amen. 


rary  appointment  to  the  grade  of  chief  war 
rant  officer  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
quallQcatlona  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
WUUam  P.  Addlngton  Anton  M.  Johner 


Bdmond  E.  Arant 
Walter  C.  Bell 
George  H.  Blgelow 
Mark  W.  Billing 
Philip  Blazer 
Kenneth  C.  Boston 
Harry  F.  BtUlock,  Jr. 
Billy  Burks 
John  J.  Buron 
George  H.  Butler 
Jesse  X.  Campbell 
Roy  A.  Cbyba 
WUllam  J.  Clnottl 
Robert  A.  Clement 
Lonice  X.  Cobum 


Franklin  F.  Judson 
WUllam  O.  Koontz 
Martin  Lachow 
Paul  H.  Leahy 
Henry  F.  Lesem,  Jr. 
Wellington    B.    Long, 

Jr. 
Robert  W.  Lucht 
Clyde  C.  Lynn 
Glenn  M.  Matthleu 
Bingham  A.  McMaster 
William  P.  McMuUen 
Bmmett  L.  Meadows 
WUUam  R.  Mercer 
Harmon  V.  Mills 


Richard  B.  Colglazler  Max  M.  Morgan 
Terrance  A.  Conner     Joseph  O.  Navolanlc 
Leon  A.  Cooper  Randolph  E.  Pasley 

Robert  B.  Cotham.  Jr.FYank  L.  Pearman 
Thomas  C.  Crawford   Walter  F.  Pettley 
Charles  H.  Darr  Robert  P.  Pitts,  Jr. 

Robert  L.  Dryden  Felix  A.  Polaklewica 

Bdward  H.  Dupre.  Jr.  James  H.  Pollock 
Kenneth  J.  Fagan        Thomaa  W.  Purvis 
Roger  K.  Fensler  Leo  E.  Reynolda 

Thomas  V.  Ferguson    Elza  L.  Rice 
Bdward  C.  Finkbohner  George  T.  Ruhberg 
WiUlam  E.  Pouch  Charles  W.  Servls 

Frederick  B.  Franks     Floyd  D.  Schaeffer 
James  8.  GiU  Stewart  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 

Henry  K.  Goeke  Fred  J.  Shisler 

Frederick  A.  Gonzalez,  Victor  Shul 


Jr. 
George  F.  Gould 
Lillian  M.  Hartley 
Elmer  D.  HiU 
Howard  Holden 


Patrick  L.  Slavln 
Olen  B.  Smith 
Joe  W.  Sparling 
Fmery  Speer 
WUllam  H.  Stanaland 


Charles  J.  W.  HoUand  Albert  W.  Sue 
Larry    McK.    HoUlngs-WlUiam  J.  Sullivan 
head  Arthur  F.  Terry 

James     R.     Pollings- Thomas  C.  Vanover 

worth  Edwin  M.  Walter 

Bfax  O.  Horton  John  C.  Westenberg 

Walter  L.  Huber  Rex  G.  Williams,  Jr. 

WlUlam  R.  Huntley      David  P.  Wilson 


Thomas  W.  Huston 
Luther  E.  Hyder 
Lauris  W.  Jackson 
J.  T.  Jenkins 


Leonard  8.  Wolford 
Ruth  L.  Wood 
Merlin  D.  Woodard 
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SENAII 

Monday,  March  12,  1956 

(LegisUitir)e  day  of  Tuesday,  March  6, 
1956) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

AlmlRhty  Ood,  Thou  hast  made  us  in 
Thine  image  and  likeness  and  hast  im- 
planted within  us  desires  which  the  ma- 
terial world  can  never  satisfy.  We  are 
conscious  that  Thou  needest  no  sacrifice 
our  hands  can  bring  nor  any  offering  our 
lips  can  frame;  but  because  we  live  in 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday.  March  9.  1956,  was  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  is  inves- 
tigating the  automobile  industry,  was 
authorized  to  sit  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  the  usual  morning  hour,  subject  to  a 
limitation  of  2  minutes  on  statements. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  Ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Noncz  or  Pboposeo  DzsposmoN  or  Cbitain 
PTazTHxnic 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
General  Services  Adminisuatlon.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  a  notice  to  be  pubUsbed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately 75,000  pounds  of  pyrethrum 
(20  percent)  extract  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

RcpoBT  ON  Backlog  of  Pendino  Applications 

AND   HXASINO    CASBB 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
miuiications  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases  in  that  Comxni£6lon,  as  of  January  31, 
1955  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Src.  HcNRT  F.  Fxaar 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Sfc.  Henry  F.  Ferry  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  thz  Unttco  Btatbb  op  a 
CCBTAiN  Aunr 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursusnt  to  law.  a 
copy  of  a  confidential  order  Issued  in  the 


1956 


r'n'hJi^i>  ECC  rrvxT  a  r    n  nr^r^T*  r\. 
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ot  lAchMl  I«a*c  liortlmer  Sanders,  re- 
lating to  hit  temporary  admlaslon  Into  the 
tTnited  States  (with  accompanylnc  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  JiuUclanr. 


tt 


M 


'  or  Bakkbuftct  Act.  as 

RZLATnca  TO  NOTICSB 

A  letter  from  the  DIrectar.  AdmlnistratlTe 
OOoe  of  the  United  States  Courts.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  uansmlttlng  a  draft  at  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  subdivision  e  of  section 
58 — notices-— of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  as 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PEnTrC«*8  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDKNT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  ot 
Representiitlvee  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"Concurrent  resolution   requesting  the   At- 
torney Oeneral  of  the  United  States  to 
place  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  on  the  sub- 
versive list  for  reasons  set  forth  herein 
nrhereas  the  flies  of  the  House  Un-Amer- 
lean  ActlTltles  Committee  reveal  records  of 
aflUlatlon  with  or  participation  In  Commu- 
ajaC   Oommunlst-front,   fellow-traveling   or 
■ubverslvs  organizations  or  activities  on  the 
part  ct  the  following  oOclals  of  the  NAACF — 
the  preektent.  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  honorary  efaalrman.  11  of  28  vice  presi- 
dents, the  treasurer.  28  of  47  directors,  the 
ebalnnan  of  the  national  legal  committee, 
the  executive  secretary,  the  special  counsel. 
the  — Istnnt  special  counsel,  the  southeast 
xeclonal  secretary,  the  west  coast  secretary. 
the  director  of  the  Washington  tmresu.  the 
direetor  of  public  relatione  and  3  field  sec- 
retatiea;  and 

"Wbereus  <rf  the  MAACP's  28  vice  presi- 
dents, the  following  11  have  records  of  un- 
American  activities:  John  Haynes  Holmes. 
S3  clUtlons:  A.  Philip  Randolph.  20  citations: 
the  late  Uary  ICcLeod  Bethune  (who  stiU  U 
Usted  ■•  a  vice  president)  and  WUllam  Lloyd 
Xmes.  18  citations  each :  Oacar  Hammersteln. 
n,  the  composer,  and  Bishop  W.  J.  Walls.  T 
citations  each;  Ira  W.  Jayne  and  L.  Pearl 
mtchell,  2  citations  each:  and  Wlllard  S. 
Townsend.  T.  O.  Nutter  and  Orace  B.  Pen- 
derson.  1  citation  each:  and 

"Wliarsae  of  the  47  members  oomivlslng 
tbe  aasoelatlon's  board  of  dlrectoss.  the  fol- 
lowing 28  have  records  of  the  un-American 
activities:  Karl  B.  Dlckerson.  25  citations; 
Algernon  D.  Black.  18  citations;  Lewis  Gan- 
nett, 15  citations;  Roscoe  I>unjee.  13  cita- 
tions; 8.  Ralph  Harlow  and  Chairman  Chan- 
Blng  H.  Tobias.  10  citations  each:  William 
R.  Bastle.  8  citations;  Hubert  T.  Delaney. 
8  citations;  Benjamin  X.  Mays,  president  of 
Atlanta's  Morehouse  College,  8  citations: 
Robert  O.  Weaver.  5  citations:  Buell  O.  Gal- 
lagher. 4  citations;  President  Arthtir  B. 
Splngam.  Bart  O.  Harrison.  James  J.  Mc- 
Clendon.  Ralph  Bunche.  Allen  Knight  Chal- 
mers and  W.  Montague  Cobb.  3  citations 
e*eh:  J.  M.  Tlnsley.  Wesley  W.  Law  of  Savan- 
nah. Oa..  Norman  Cousins.  Z.  Alexander 
Looby.  Harry  J.  Greene  and  Alfred  Baker 
Lewis.  2  citations  each;  and  H.  Claude  Hud- 
son. Carl  R.  Johnson.  A.  Maceo  Smith,  James 
Hlnton  and  Theodore  M.  Berry.  1  citation 
each;  and 

"Whereafl  other  oflBoers  of  the  NAACP  with 
Vn-Amerlctin  activity  records  are:  Lloyd 
CNuTlson.  chairman,  national  legal  commit- 
tee. 5  citations;  Treasurer  Allan  Knight 
Chalmers  and  Branch  Department  Director 
Gloster  B.  Current.  3  citations  each;  South- 
east Regional  Secretary  Ruby  Hurley,  West 
Coast  Regliinal  Secretary  Franklin  H.  Wil- 
liams, Field  Secretary  Madison  S.  Jones  and 
Assistant  Special  Counsel  Robert  L.  Carter. 


2  citations  each;  and  Pleld  Secretary  Tarea 
Hall  Plttman.  1  citation:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
-Reaolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  aenmte  concurring).  That  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  believes  that 
for  the  reasons  herein  set  forth  that  the 
NAACP  should  be  classified  as  a  subversive 
organization  so  that  It  may  be  kept  under 
the  proper  surveillance  and  that  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  may  have  ample  warn- 
ings of  the  danger  to  our  way  of  life  which 
lurks  In  such  an  organlzfttlon;  be  It  further 
-Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Attorney  General,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  trf  the  Legtslattire 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Commft- 
tee  on  the  JxxUclary: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  125 
••Concurrent  resolution  cor  demnlng  and  pro- 
testing the  usurpation  tind  encroachment 
on  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtcs 
and  declaring  that  Its  decisions  of  May  17. 
1064.  and  May  31.  1955.  and  all  similar  deci- 
sions are  In  violation  of  the  Constitutions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  are  therefore  unconstitutional 
and  of  no  lawful  effect  within  the  territo- 
rial llmlU  of  the  StaU  of  Mississippi:  de- 
claring that  a  contest  of  powers  has  arisen 
between  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  said 
SuprenM  Court,  and  Invoking  the  historic 
doctrine    of    Interposition    to    protect    the 
sovereignty  of  this  and  the  other  States  of 
the  Union;  and  calling  en  our  sister  States 
and  the  Congress  for  redress  of  grievancee 
as  provided  by  law;  and  for  other  purpoeee 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  {the  House  of  Rtpresentatives 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi  unequivocally  ezpreasee  a  firm  de- 
termination to  maintain  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
stitiition  of  this  State,  against  every  attempt 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  fundamental  principles  em- 
bodled  in  our  basic  law  by  which  this  Gov- 
ernment was  established,  and  by  which  the 
liberty  of  the  people  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States,  in  their  proper  spheres,  have  been 
long  protected  and  guaranteed: 

"That  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  ex- 
plicitly and  peremptorily  declares  and  main- 
tains that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment emanate  solely  (rom  the  compact, 
to  which  the  States  are  principals,  ss  limited 
by  the  plain  sense  and  long  recognised  inten- 
tion of  the  instrument  creating  that  oom- 
I>act: 

"That  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  firmly 
asserts  that  the  powers  o(  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  limited,  and  valid  only  to  the 
extent  that  these  powers  h.ive  been  conferred 
as  enumerated  in  the  compact  to  which  the 
various  States  assented  orlglnslly.  and  to 
which  the  States  have  consented  in  subse- 
quent amendments  validly  ratified; 

"That  the  Inherent  nature  of  this  basic 
compact,  apparent  upon  Its  face.  Is  that  the 
ratifying  States,  parties  thereto,  have  agreed 
voluntarily  to  confer  certain  of  their  sov- 
ereign rights,  but  only  specific  sovereign 
rights,  to  a  Federal  Government  thus  consti- 
tuted; and  that  all  powem  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  It  to  the  Ststes.  have  been  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people; 

"That  the  State  of  Mlsnissippl  has  at  no 
time,  through  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any 
manner  whatsoever,  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  its  right  to  educate  and  nurture 
Its  youth  and  its  power  and  right  of  control 
over  its  schools,  colleges,  educational,  and 
other  public  Institutions  and  facllltlee.  and 
to  preecrlbe  the  rules,  regulation,  and  condi- 
tions under  which  they  shall  be  conducted: 


-Ttiikt  the  aggrandizement  of  powers  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  grown  far  beyond 
that  ever  conceived  by  the  authors  of  our 
Constitution,  that  the  seizure  and  concentra- 
tion therein  of  powers  not  granted  by  the 
compact  under  which  the  several  States  en- 
tered this  Union,  and  particularly  that  by 
which  Mississippi  entered  the  Union  on  De- 
cember 10.  1817,  threaten  to  reduce  these 
sovereign  States  to  mere  satellites,  and  to 
subject  us  to  the  tjrranny  of  centralised  gov- 
ernment, so  rightfully  abhorred  by  the 
founders,  snd  fur  the  prevention  of  which 
they  exercised  their  finest  genius; 

"That  In  late  years  the  encroachment 
upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  and 
of  the  people  has  grown  apace,  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  acts  of  encroachment  have 
grown  so  emboldened  that  not  one  ot  tfae 
sister  States  and  lU  people  have  eecaped  the 
oppressive  hand  thereof:  In  the  destruction 
of  their  vested  property  rights;  abridgemento 
of  their  liberties;  control  of  their  institutions, 
habits,  manners,  and  morals  by  nentfllwd 
bureaucratic  Instrumentalities:  and  In  fact  by 
various  wrongful  and  obtrusive  acta,  too  nu- 
merous to  be  here  documented,  but  so  con- 
sistently characterized  by  an  oppiesslve 
course  of  action  so  as  to  seriously  threaten  to 
completely  destroy  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses snd  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  Ideclogiea 
foreign  to  the  soil  of  our  beloved  land; 

~That  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
our  people  is  the  reverent  respect  for  and 
obedience  to  the  courts  of  law  aiul  )ustloe, 
and  that  which  more  than  any  other  has 
enobled  our  Institutions  of  govemmsnt.  and 
ought  to  be  challenged  only  with  the  most 
dreadful  reluctance.  sUll  It  should  be  sol- 
enmly  and  firmly  declared  that  the  hand  of 
tyranny  ought  to  be  staysd  from  whateoever 
source  It  might  strike; 

"That  we  profess  an  undying  attachment 
to  and  a  warm  regard  and  respect  for  the 
sister  States,  and  for  this  Union,  which, 
through  unwsrranted  and  unconstitutional 
action  at  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  fastly  being 
dissolved  by  usurpation  of  powers  reserved 
to  the  Ststes  and  transferring  them  to  aa 
all-powerful  centralized  Government  which, 
unless  halted,  will  reduce  the  States  to  Im- 
potent vassals,  sheared  of  all  rights  and 
powers  except  those  received  at  the  sufferance 
ot  the  Federal  Government; 

"That  a  queation  of  contested  power  has 
arisen;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Sutes  asserts,  for  its  part,  that  the  SUtea 
did  In  fact  prohibit  unto  themselves  the 
power  to  maintain  racially  separate  public 
institutions,  and  the  SUte  of  Mississippi,  for 
lU  part,  asserts  that  it  and  lU  sister  Statsa 
have  never  relegated  such  rights: 

"That  the  flagrant  assertion  upon  the  part 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Btatee 
accompanied  by  the  threats  of  coercion  and 
compulsion  sgalnst  the  sovereign  States  of 
this  Union,  constitutes  a  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  sttempt  by  the  Court  to 
usurp  the  exercise  of  powers  not  granted  to 
It: 

"That  the  Legislature  ot  Mississippi  as- 
serts that  whenever  the  Federal  Govern- 
mento  anempts  to  engage  in  the  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers 
not  granted  to  it.  the  Sutes  who  are  parties 
to  the  compact  have  the  right,  and  are  In 
duty  bound,  to  Interpoee  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining, 
within  their  reepective  limits,  the  authori- 
ties. rlghU.  and  llberUes  appertaining  to 
them: 

**Th»t  failure  on  the  part  of  thU  SUte  thus 
to  assert  iU  clear  righu  would  be  construed 
as  acquiescence  in  the  surrender  thereof,  and 
that  such  submissive  acquiescence  to  the 
seizure  of  one  right  would  in  the  end  lead  to 
the  surrender  of  all  rights,  and  ineviUbly  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  SUtes  into  one  sov- 
ereignty, contrary  to  the  sscred  compact  by 
which  this  union  of  SUtcs  was  created: 

'That  the  question  of  contested  power  as- 
serted in  this  resolution  is  not  within  the 
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province  of  the  court  to  determine  because 
the  coxirt  Itself  seeks  to  usurp  the  powers 
which  have  been  reserved  to  the  States,  and. 
therefore,  under  theee  circumstances,  the 
Judgment  of  all  of  the  parties  to  the  compact 
must  be  sought  to  resolve  the  question;  that 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  a  party  to  this 
compact,  but  a  creature  of  the  compact,  and 
the  question  of  contested  power  cannot  be 
settled  by  the  creature  seeling  to  usurp  the 
power,  but  by  the  parties  to  the  compact 
who  are  the  people  of  the  respective  SUtes 
In  whom  ultlmsU  sovereignty  finally  reposes; 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  "Hut: 

"In  order  that  relief  be  obtained  and  the 
wrongs  and  Injtirles  inflicted  be  alleviated, 
we  Invite  all  of  our  sister  States  to  Join  in 
taking  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  settle 
the  grave  question  of  contested  sc>verclgnty 
herein  raised;  the  Stste  of  Mississippi  de- 
clares that  the  Congress  has  the  duty  and 
authority  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  SUtes 
from  ths  unwarranted  encroachment  upon 
their  reserved  powers  to  govern  the  Internal 
and  domestic  affairs  of  the  States;  the  SUU 
of  MiMisslppi  further  asserts  that  the  Con- 
gress has,  on  many  occasions  in  the  past, 
curbed  the  attempted  encroachment  by  the 
Judiciary  upon  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government,  and  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  likewise  to  protect 
the  sutes  when  their  constitutional  righU 
and  privileges  are  endangered; 

"The  SUte  of  Mlssleslppl  declares  emphat- 
ically that  thcscvereign  States  cf  the  Nation 
have  never  surrendered  their  rights  and 
powers  to  control  their  public  schix>ls.  col- 
leges, and  other  public  Inetltutions;  there- 
fore, when  an  attempt  is  made  to  usurp  these 
powers,  the  people  of  Mississippi  object  and 
refuse  to  be  so  deprived,  reminding  the  Con- 
gress that  the  preservation  of  ttUs  Union  of 
sutes,  as  the  compact  intended  it  sliould  be. 
depends  upon  the  preservation  ol  the  sov- 
crelgniy  of  the  States; 

"The  compact  Intended  ours  to  be  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people  and.  above 
all,  a  government  by  the  people;  if  the  right 
to  govern  and  control  the  local  affairs  *o 
decide  questions  of  public  health,  morals, 
education,  and  safety  are  taken  from  the 
SUtee,  then  a  fatal  blow  has  been  dealt 
SUU  sovereignty  and  the  States  are  nothing 
more  than  vassal  provinces,  subject  to  a  cen- 
tral government: 

"The  StaU  of  Mleslsslppl  declares  that  It 
is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  a  SUte  to  ob- 
ject to  the  aforesaid  invasion  of  lU  rlghU 
and  does  hereby  Interpose  lU  sovereignty  to 
protect  these  rights;  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  halt  such  practloes  and  save 
thess  rlghU;  and  if  such  cannot  be  obtained 
other  than  by  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  we  appeal  to  the  Congress,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  power  granted  under 
article  5  of  the  Constitution,  to  Initiate  and 
submit  an  appropriate  amendment  direct  to 
the  48  SUtes  for  ratincation  by  three-fourths 
of  the  legislatures  thereof,  declaring  that 
the  sutes  have  never  surrendered  their  rlghU 
and  powers  to  control  their  public  schools, 
colleges,  and  other  public  institutions  and 
facilities  to  the  Federal  Government,  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  but  such 
powers  are  re8er\ed  to  the  States;  and  until 
such  time  as  these  wrongs  are  righted,  we 
de  hereby  declare  the  decision  and  order  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
May  17.  1954.  and  May  31.  1955.  to  be  a 
usurpation  of  power  reserved  to  the  several 
sutes  and  do  declare,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
that  said  decisions  are  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtea  and  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  therefore,  are  con- 
sidered unconstitutional.  Invalid,  and  of  no 
lawful  effect  within  the  confines  of  the  SUte 
of  Mississippi; 

"We  declare  further,  our  firm  intention  to 
take  all  approprUte  measures  honorably  and 
constitutlonaUy  available  to  us.  to  void  this 
Illegal  encroachment  upon  our  rights,  and 
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we  do  hereby  urge  our  sister  SUtes  to  take 
prompt  and  deliberate  action  to  check  ftirther 
encroachment  by  the  Federal  Government, 
through  Judicial  legislation,  upon  the  re- 
served powers  of  all  Sutes. 

"The  Governor  of  Mississippi  is  respectfully 
requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  Governor  of  each  of  the  other  SUtes.  and 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtee. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  February  29,  1968. 
"Casxoll  Gaktin. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  of  r^resenUtlves 
February  28,  1958. 

"Waltsk  SnxoM. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legi.<ilature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  ColumbU: 

"House  Joint  >Reeolutlon   19 

"Joint    resolution    memorializing    Congress 
to  enact  Uniform  Reciprocal  Enforcement 
of  Support  Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
"Whereas  the  Uniform  Reciprocal  Enforce- 
ment of  Support  Act  has.  In  the  short  time 
Elnce    It    was    recommended    for    adoption, 
been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  States  of 
the  United  SUtes.  but  has  not  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  for  the  District  of  ColumbU; 
and 

"Whereas  the  beneficial  effecU  of  tills 
sUtute  have  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
experience  in  the  adopting  SUtes.  both  as  a 
means  of  providing  for  dependenU  aban- 
doned by  those  legally  responsible  for  their 
support;   and 

"Whereas  the  faUtire  of  an  adjacent  Juris- 
diction to  adopt  this  sUtute  resulU  In  a 
heavier  burden  on  public  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  dependent:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  bg  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Virginia  {the  Senate  concurring).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  memorial- 
ized to  aid  the  authorities  of  the  several 
States  In  securing,  for  their  citizens,  the 
benefito  of  support  to  which  they  are  legally 
entitled  from  those  legally  and  morally  re- 
sponsible therefor  by  enactment  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  the  Uniform  Reciprocal 
Enforcement  of  Support  Act;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
delegates  Is  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Virginia  delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  sutes. 

"B.  GBOTTrH  Dc»>SON, 

"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  Uie  PortervlUe 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portervllle. 
and  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Tule  and  Kaweah  River  area.  County  of  Tu- 
lare, both  In  the  SUte  of  California,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Success  and  Tennlniis  Dams,  In  the 
SUte  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  County  of  Kauai.  T.  H..  favor- 
ing the  appointment  of  Philip  L.  Bice  as 
chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tL:  Associated 
Equipment  Distributors.  Chicago,  ni.,  relat- 
ing to  reUll  exemption  In  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  memorial  ot  Mrs.  Quintin  Daehler,  of 
Mayvlew.  Mo„  remonstrating  against  the  ar- 
tificial fluoridation  of  the  community  water 
systems  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  memorial  at  Xllzabeth  H.  Hagerty.  and 
■tuutry  other  citizens  of  Whittler.  Cam.,  re- 


monstrating against  the  enactment  of  the 
bUl  (S.  2005)  anC.  the  bill  (H.  R.  7585),  re- 
lating to  Federal  aid  to  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  BMT  division. 
Holy  Name  Society.  New  York  City,  N.  Y..  fa- 
voring the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
Brlcker  amendment,  relating  to  the  treaty- 
making  power;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


WHEAT  PRICES— LETTER 
Mr.  LANGER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
John  K  Davis,  acting  secretary,  Sheridan 
Coxmty  Republican  Convention,  embody- 
ing a  resolution  adopted  by  that  conven- 
Uon  at  McClusky,  N.  Dak.,  relating  to 
wheat  prices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo. 
as  follows: 

McCltjskt.  N.  Dak..  Uarch  7. 1958. 
8enat<Mr  Wnxuii  Langkr, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  ScMAToa  LAifcxa:  The  Sheridan 
County  Republican  Conventlcm  was  held 
March  6  In  the  courthouse  In  McClusky  at 
which  time  a  short  resolution  on  wheat 
prices  was  adopted  and  as  acting  secretary,  I 
was  directed  to  transmit  the  resolution  to 
you.    The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Sheridan  Coimty  Re- 
publican Convention  shall  go  on  record  to 
support  90  percent  of  parity  on  quality  wheat 
on  the  national  program  and  copies  thereof 
be  sent  to  all  Senators  and  RepresenUtlves 
in  Congress  from  North  Dakota." 
Very  truly  yours. 

JORM  E.  Davn. 
Acting  Secretary,  Sheridan  Countf 
Republican  Convention. 

By  the  tUne  this  reaches  you  we  may  know 
what  action  was  taken  on  the  blU  reported 
out  of  the  committee.  We  all  hope  it  will 
receive  majority  consideration. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  BOARD  OP  DIRBC- 
TORS,  FARGO  (N.  DAK.)  CHAMBER 
OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  two  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fargo 
(N.  Dak.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  relat- 
ing to  a  workable  price  support  program 
and  wheat  production  allotments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccsd,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  national  affairs  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fargo  has 
studied  Senate  bill  3183  and  discussed  lU 
possible  effect  on  agricultural  economy  In 
North  DakoU  and  the  Nation;   and 

Whereas  the  committee  unanimously 
agrees  with  the  concept  of  acreage  reserve; 
and 

Whereas  the  committee  wholeheartedly 
supporU  the  Young  amendment  to  Senate 
bill  3183  providing  for  price  supports  of 
wheat  based  on  quality  classification;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  realizing  that  the 
farmer  is  caught  in  a  serious  cost-price 
squeeze  believes  a  workable  price  support 
program  Is  at  absolute  necessity  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  businessmen  of  North 
DakoU  as  Well  as  the  farmers:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
do  hereby  respectfully  urge  that  Senators 
Lawoa  smd  Yotnro  and  Representatives 
BuBDicK  and  Ksun»a  support  Senate   blU 
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3183.  and  do  further  urge  that  they  support  a 
workable   price  support  program. 


By    Mr.    MORSE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Maonoson.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Nic- 


on  the  Judiciary.    No  further  action  was 
taken.    I  did  not  reintroduce  the  bill  in 
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rvuu^y    aBauisuu   o.   j%Mm   una 

AssUtant  Special  Counsel  Robert  L.  Carter, 


lu  [n-«vcriuv  j,aw  ruiea.  rvyuiaiion,  ana  conai- 

tlonj  under  which  thej  ihall  be  conducted; 


^Tiat  tne  question  of  contested  power  as- 
•erted  in  this  raaolution  la  not  within  tha 


constitutlonaUf  available  to  us.  to  void  this         The  memorial  at  Xllzabeth  H.  Hagerty.  and     Lamcb    and    Yotxico    and    Representatives 
megal  encroachment  upon  our  richta.  and     sundxy  other  dtiaens  of  Whlttler.  Calif.,  re-     BuaoicK  and  KaT7»»a  support  Senate  blU 
Cn 280 
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3183.  and  do  further  urge  that  they  support  a 
workable   price  support  program. 

T.  VicToa  E>KFoaaBT, 
Executive  Vice  President, 

Where:u  the  national  affairs  committee  of 
the  Chamfber  of  Commerce  of  Fargo  sup- 
ports the  legislation  recently  passed  by  the 
United  Btates  Senate,  which  provides  that 
domestic  producers  shall  receive  at  least  &8 
percent  of  the  Increased  production  allot- 
ments biised  on  Increased  consumption;  and 

Whereas  this  legislation  will  provide  In- 
creased income  for  North  Dakota  (urmers: 
Now,  thtTefore.  be  It 

Jiesolr^d.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fargo.  N.  Dak  . 
do  hereby  commend  Senators  Lanobb  and 
Totnfo  for  their  support  of  this  legislation 
and  do  hereby  respectfully  urge  the  support 
of  Repreaentatlves  Buroick  and  Ksusoxa. 
T.  ViCTOB  DeFoaaar. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  commiltee 
iras  submitted: 

By  Mr.  01CAH0NKT.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

H.  J.  Res.  443.  Joint  resolution  to  Increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1880). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
a.  341S.  A  btll  to  establish  a  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  and  Privileges;  to 
promote  observance  of  the  clvU  rights  of  all 
Individuals;  and  to  aid  In  eUmlnatlng  dU- 
erlmlnatlon  In  employment  because  of  race. 
creed,  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  DiaKszw  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    YOUNG     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Thtb.  Mr.  Chaviz.  Mr.  ilUNDX.  and 
Mr.  OoLSWATsa)  ; 
8.  S418.  A  bill  relative  to  employment  for 
certain  adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  res- 
ervations; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    YOUNG     (for    himself.    Mr. 
MrnuMT.  Mr.  O'Mahomkt.  Mr.  LANoca. 
Mr.  Mttkot.  Mr.  Cas«  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  BAsanr,  and  Mr.   Mans- 
nsLO) : 
8.3417.  A    bill    granting    the    consent    of 
Congress  to  the  SUte  of  Montana.  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  Into  a  compact  relating  to 
their  Interest  In.  and  the  appointment  of. 
the  waters  of  the  Uttle  Missouri  River  and 
lU  tributaries  as  they  affect  such  Slates,  and 
for  related  purposes;   to  the  Committee  ou 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   rVBS    (lor   himself   and   Mr. 

Lkhman)  : 

8  3418.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  beach 

eroalon    control    of    the   shore   of   the  SUte 

of  New  York  from  Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Jones 

Inlet;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    LKHMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Ivas.   Mr.   Mobbat.   and   Mr,  Dove- 

las:) 

S.  3419.  A   bill   to  provide  for   the  estab- 

llahmcnt  of  a  Federal  Advisory  Committee 

on  the  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee   on   Labor   and   PubUc   Welfare. 

( See  the  rcmarka  of  Mr.  Lbbmam  when  he 

Introduced    the    above    bUl,   which   appear 

uo«»er  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  MORfiX  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Maonvson.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Nbd- 
BKBOBB.  Mr.  MtnutAT.  Mr.  Scorr.  Mr. 
Lbmman.  Mr.  HuMrHBBT.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namaba,  Mr.  Manstuld.  and  Mr. 
KxTAuvn) : 

8.  3430.  A  bUl  to  authortae  the  appropria- 
tion of  funda  for  carrying  out  provisions  of 
section  33  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act.  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  timber  access  roads,  to 
permit  maximum  economy  in  harvesting 
national  forest  timber,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on   Public   Works. 

(dee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mobsb  when   he 
Introduced    the    above    bill.    whKh    appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHKRS: 

8. 3431.  A  bill  to  permit  persons  who 
were  reclvlng  annuities  prior  to  January  1. 
1954.  to  continue  to  compute  the  portion 
of  annuity  payments  ex<'ludable  from  groae 
Income  In  the  manne»  provided  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939.  to  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BYRO  (by  request) : 

8  3433.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SccrcUry 
of  the  Treastvy  to  transfer  certain  amounts 
from  unclaimed  payments  on  United  States 
Savings  Bonds  to  the  fund  created  for  the 
payment  of  Government  losses  In  shipment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr    WATKINS: 

S.  3433.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3731  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  appeals  by  the  United  States: 

S.  3434.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Clsyton  Act. 
as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notification 
of  certain  corporate  mergers;   and 

S.  3435.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  required  In  clvU  Investi- 
gations for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Watkins  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr    WELKER; 

S  3436  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joee  San- 
chez Camano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr    BRIDGES: 

8.  3427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shirley  Doro- 
thy Brye;  to  the  Coounittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCi.xi.LAM) : 

S.  3428.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  investigate  and  report 
to  the  Congress  as  to  the  advisability  of 
establishing  the  Arkansas  Poet  SUte  Park 
as  a  national  park;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  FcLBBiGirr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 


RESOLUTION 
The  following  resolution  was  submit- 
ted, and  referred,  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 

8.  Res.  338.  Resolution  to  provide  for  elec- 
trical voting  In  the  Senate  Chamber;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnlstraUon. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ur.  Nkubxbgxb  when 
he  submitted  the  above  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


FEDERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 

RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
83d  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  estab« 
lish  a  Federal  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
and  PrivUeges.  We  had  some  hearings 
in  the  subcommittee  and.  as  I  recall  the 
hill  was  reported  to  the  full  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary.  No  further  action  was 
taken.  I  did  not  reintroduce  the  bill  in 
the  84th  Congress.  I  think,  however, 
under  all  the  circumstances  and  in  view 
of  the  attention  the  bill  had  received 
heretofore,  the  bill  ought  to  be  reintro- 
duced. So  I  Introduce  the  bill  now,  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  blU  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  <S  3415)  to  esUblish  a  FVd- 
eral  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Privileges;  to  promote  observance  of  the 
civil  rights  of  -&U  individuals:  and  to  aid 
In  eliminating  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dirksen.  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEB 
ON  THE  ARTS 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ivisl.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MuhiiayJ, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DOT7CLASI.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  proposing  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  Federal  Advisory  Commission 
on  the  Arts.  This  bill  is  similar  to  sev* 
eral  bills  which  have  been  introduced 
in  the  House,  and  on  which  hearings 
have  recently  been  held  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee can  schedule  early  hearings  on 
this  bill  in  order  to  expedite  action  on 
this  important  matter  during  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared relating  to  the  bill,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  wuhout  objection,  the  bill  and  sUte- 
ment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3419 »  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Advisory 
Commission  on  the  Arts,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  Lehman  <for 
himself.  Mr.  Ives.  Mr  Murray,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  • .  was  received,  read  twice  by  .ts 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That  the  Congress 
hereby  Hnda  and  declares,  and  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  In  enacting  thU  act — 

(1)  that  the  growth  and  flourishing  of 
the  arts  depend  upon  freedom.  Imagination, 
and  Individual  Initiative; 

(3)  that  the  encouragement  of  creaUve 
activity  In  the  performance  and  practice  of 
the  arts,  and  of  a  widespread  participation 
in  and  appreciation  of  the  arU,  is  essential 
to  the  general  welfare  and  the  national  In- 
terest; 

(3)  that  as  workdsys  shorten  and  life 
expectancy  lengthens,  the  arts  will  pUy  an 
ever  more  Important  role  In  the  Uvea  of  our 
dtiaens;  and 

(4)  that  the  encouragement  of  the  arts, 
while  primarily  a  matter  for  private  and  local 
tnlUatlve.  Is  an  appropriate  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  United  States  Government. 

Bec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  csUblUhed  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and 
Welfare  a  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on 
the  Arts  (hereinafter  In  thU  act  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission").  The  Commission 
ahall  be  composed  of  34  members  appointed 


by  the  President,  from  among  private  cltl- 
scns  of  the  United  Btates  who  are  widely 
recognised  for  their  knowledge  of  or  experi- 
ence in.  or  for  their  profound  Interest  In.  one 
or  more  of  the  arts.  Three  of  such  members 
shall  be  representative  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing 7  major  art  fields:  music,  drama  and 
dance;  literature;  architecture;  painting, 
sculpture  and  graphic  art;  phota>grap)hy  and 
motion  pictures:  and  radio  and  television, 
and  8  members  shall  be  peraons  with  out- 
standing general  Interest  In  the  atts.  In 
making  such  appointments  the  President 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations for  nomination  submitted  by  the 
leading  national  organizations  In  these  fields, 
and  he  shall  determine  at  least  every  0  years 
which  of  such  organizations  shall  be  invited 
to  submit  nominations.  The  term  of  office 
of  each  member  of  the  Commission  shaU  be 
6  years;  except  that,  of  the  3  members  first 
appointed  to  represent  each  of  the  7  major 
art  fields  listed  above,  and  general  Interest 
in  the  arts.  1  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  3  years.  1  for  a  tenn  of  4  years,  and  1  for 
a  term  of  8  years.  No  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
during  the  2-year  period  following  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term. 

The  Commirelon  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  •'Secretary"),  but  not  less  often 
than  twice  each  calendar  year.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  from  time  to  time  on  the  basis 
of  the  recommend<ition8  of  the  Commlrsion. 
designate  a  member  of  the  Commission  to 
be  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Commission  vhall  have  an  execu- 
tive secretary  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission. Within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
avallcble  therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  aleo 
provide  the  CommL-^slon.  its  executive  secre- 
tary, and  members  of  Ita  special  committees 
with  necessary  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
staff  afslftance. 

Sac.  3.  The  Commission  shall  undertake 
studies  of,  and  make  recommendations  re- 
lating to.  appropriate  methods.  comlEtent 
with  the  policy  set  forth  In  the  first  section 
of  this  act,  for  encouragement  of  cr?atJvj 
activity  In  the  performance  and  practice  of 
the  arts  and  of  participation  In  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  arU.  Such  studlea  shaU  be  con- 
ducted by  special  committees  of  persons,  ex- 
pert in  the  field  of  art  Involved,  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Commission,  which  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  recommendations  for  nomination 
submitted  by  the  leading  national  organlsa- 
tlona  in  such  field  of  art.  After  considering 
reports  on  these  studies,  the  Oommlrslon 
shall  make  recommendations  In  writing  to 
the  Secretary.  In  the  selection  of  suhjecta 
to  be  studied  and  in  the  formulation  of  rec- 
ommendations, the  Commission  may  obtain 
the  advice  of  any  Interested  and  quallflsd 
persons  and  organizations.  The  advisory 
aervlces  of  the  Commiaslon  ahall  also  be 
available  upon  request  to  the  head  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  which  has  in 
operation  or  under  consideration  a  program 
in  any  field  of  the  arts;  and  after  condxict- 
Ing  iu  studies  pursuant  to  any  such  request 
the  Commission  may  make  its  reconunenda- 
tlons  In  writing  directly  to  the  Federal  of- 
ficial who  made  the  request. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  the  Commission  and 
members  of  special  committees  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  3.  whUe  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  Commission  or  while  engaged 
In  the  conduct  of  studies  hereunder,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Seoretary.  but  not  exeeedtng  $60  par 
diem,  and  ahall  be  paid  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  at  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.  S.  C,  sec.  734-3) 
for  persons  In  ths  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  Any  member  of  tlie  Commis- 
sion or  of  a  special  committee,  appointed 
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under  this  act.  and  any  other  person  ap. 
pointed,  employed,  or  utlllaed  In  an  advisory 
or  consultative  capacity  under  this  act  Is 
hereby  exempted,  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
pointment, employment,  or  utUlxatton,  from 
the  operation  of  sections  381.  283.  284.  and 
1914  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  Stotee  Code, 
except  as  otherwise  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  secUon. 

(b)  (1)  The  exemption  granted  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  extend 
to  the  following  acts  performed  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  by  any 
person  so  appointed,  employed,  or  utilised: 
(A)  The  negotiation  <x  execution  of,  or  (B) 
the  malLlng  of  any  recommendation  with 
respect  to,  or  (C)  the  taking  of  any  other 
action  with  respect  to,  any  Individual  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  under  this  act 
with  the  private  employer  of  such  person 
or  any  corporation.  Joint  stock  company,  as- 
sociation, firm,  partnership,  or  other  business 
entity  in  the  pecuniary  profits  or  contracts 
of  which  such  person  has  any  direct  or  In- 
direct interest. 

(3)  The  exemption  granted  by  suhsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not,  diuing  the  pe- 
riod of  such  appointment,  employment  or 
utillZEtion  and  the  further  period  of  3  years 
after  the  termination  thereof,  extend  to  the 
prosecution  or  participation  In  the  proeecu- 
tion.  by  any  person  so  appointed,  employed, 
or  utUlxed,  of  any  claim  against  the  Gov- 
ernment Involving  any  individual  contract 
or  other  arrangement  entered  into  piu-suant 
to  thU  act  concerning  which  the  appointee 
had  any  reaponsibUlty  during  the  period  of 
such  appointment,  employment,  or  utiliza- 
tion. 

Sxc.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
■ducatlon.  and  Welfare  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  act.  Including 
expenses  of  professional,  clerical,  and  ste- 
nographic assisUnce.  Such  appropriations 
ShaU  be  available  for  services  as  authorized 
by  section  16  of  the  act  of  August  3,  1948 
(5  U.  8.  C,  sec.  55a). 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  In- 
validate any  provision  in  any  act  of  Con- 
gress or  Executive  order  vesting  authority 
In  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr  Leh- 
MAjr  is  as  follows: 


8TATS1CXMT  BT   SBUTOB   ImMMAM 

The  welfare  of  our  Natlon'a  arts  has  be- 
come an  Important  matter  for  the  concern 
of  Congress.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
there  has  been  a  widening  realization  that 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States 
gives  less  recognition  to  the  role  of  the  arts 
in  our  national  life  than  any  other  major 
nation — or  even  many  smaller  nations.  By 
the  arts  I  mean  to  Include  aU  seven  major 
arU:  music,  drama  and  dance;  Ilteratiire; 
architecture  and  Its  alUed  arts;  painting, 
sculpture,  and  graphic  and  applied  arte;  mo- 
tion pictures  and  photography;  radio  and 
television;  and  any  aubdivlaion  of  these  arte. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  rapid  progress  of 
automation  and  Industrialized  scientific 
farming  wlU  reduce  the  number  of  hours 
that  man  must  spend  in  the  factory  or  on  the 
farm.  This  wUl  leave  more  time  for  other 
pursuits,  and  an  increasing  number  of  ovur 
citizens  will  turn  to  the  arte.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  continuing  and  epoch-making  dis- 
coveries of  science  and  medicine  will  appre- 
ciably lengthen  the  Ufe  of  the  average  clti- 
aen.  The  prerogatives  of  youth  In  the  world 
of  sporte  do  not  apply  to  the  practice  of  some 
of  the  arte,  and  the  appreciation  of  all  of 
the  arte  Is  apt  to  become  deeper  with  the 
riohases  of  years. 

Our  artiste  have  attained  a  very  high  level 
of  accompllahment  without  the  governmen- 
tal support  and  promotion  which  they  gen- 
erally reeelve  in  other  lands.  They  come 
from  the  plains,  from  mountain  hamleta. 
from  crowded  cities.  There  is  not  a  State 
which  has  not  contributed  to  the  flourishing 


of  our  arte.  The  foremost  artUte  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  constltuente.  They  ar« 
like  the  baseball  heroes  who  develop  on  the 
sandlote  and  school  playgrounds,  who  are 
Uter  selected  and  trained  on  the  baU  farms 
of  the  professional  leagues,  untU  they  are 
given  the  big  chance  before  the  grandstands 
of  the  world  series.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple have  not  fuUy  realized  the  International 
and  endtirlng  significance  of  the  arte,  and 
Uttle  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  creative  artist,  and  his  rewards 
are  few.  The  big  collectors  and  patrons  ot  the 
arte  are  rare.  Recordings  and  reproductions 
have  taken  the  place  of  live  art  in  nioet 
American  homes.  Perfected  mass  communi- 
cation has  reduced  attendance  at  concerto, 
symphonies,  theaters,  and  operas.  Live  art 
performers  suffer.  Many  thousands  may 
listen  to  a  single  broadcast  by  a  handful  of 
performers.  Many  of  our  best  artiste,  for 
lack  of  employment  or  patronage,  have  to 
turn  from  creative  work  in  their  art  to  other 
occupations,  at  least  for  a  good  share  of  their 
energies.  It  is  from  the  broad  base  of  hun- 
dreds of  performers  and  practitioners  that 
the  few  great  artiste  have  emerged  in  any 
country  at  any  period  of  history. 

The  arte  provide  the  wellsprlng  and  the 
pipelines  for  our  Nation's  cultural  growth. 
I  am  a  stanch  exponent  of  the  protection  of 
the  natural  resources  of  otu*  country  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people.  Likewise,  I  beUeve 
that  oiu-  cultural  resources  should  be  fos- 
tered and  developed  for  the  enrichment  of 
all.  Are  we  in  America  going  to  continue  to 
be  as  profligate  or  as  blindly  inconsiderate 
about  our  cultural  resoiu'ces  as  we  were  in 
the  past  al>out  our  great  foreste  and  deep 
rich  soil?  The  long  drought  of  economic 
insecurity  for  the  arte  in  America  has  spread 
an  aesthetic  dust  lx>wl  acroea  many  of  our 
States.  For  instance,  the  theater  and  Ita 
people  in  smaller  cities  and  towns  have  be- 
come as  rare  as  our  vanishing  prairies.  Plans 
need  to  be  developed  by  far-sighted  states- 
men, with  the  assistance  of  professional  ad- 
vice, for  the  protection  and  nurturing  of  the 
arte.  We  must  remember  that  the  creative 
achievemente  of  a  nation's  arte  are  the  most 
enduring  producte  of  ite  civilization. 

It  is  alarming  that  at  a  time  of  unprece- 
dented nationwide  prosperity  the  situation 
for  some  of  the  arte  In  the  United  States 
Is  more  serious  and  their  development  more 
endangered,  due  to  the  Insecurity  of  the 
creative  artist  In  certain  fields,  than  in  most 
European  countries  today.  Congrsas  has 
established  permanent  departmente  or  agen- 
cies fc»'  practically  all  other  vital  aspeete  of 
our  economy.  It  is  high  time  that  Congress 
should  recognize  that  the  arte  are  essential 
to  the  general  welfare  and  the  national  In- 
terest. Encouragement  of  the  arte  is  a  long- 
term  process  and  depends  principally  upon 
local  and  Individual  initiative.  However, 
this  local  initiative  can  be  greaUy  stimtilated 
at  comparatively  modest  expense  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  provided  the  methods  used 
are  Judiciously  devised  and  vlgoroxisly  im- 
plemented. The  question  before  Congress 
Is  not  whether  it  should  take  action  on  this 
subject  now.  btrt  rather,  what  action  wotild 
be  the  most  effective  and  sound. 

The  present  international  situation  under- 
scores another  reason  why  Congreas  should 
give  immediate  attention  to  the  arte.  The 
new  look  In  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
might  be  said  to  be  a  shift  in  the  continuing 
cold  war  from  the  arena  of  armamente  and 
potential  armed  aggression  to  penetration 
into  other  lands  by  economic  and  cultural 
campaigns  accompanied  by  propaganda 
against  the  United  States  for  its  lalseez  falre 
attitude  toward  the  arte.  This  challenge 
must  be  met.  This  does  not  for  a  moment 
mean  that  we  can  risk  slackening  cnxr  prep- 
arations for  meeting  any  threat  of  destruc- 
tion toy  superior  forces.  Quite  the  contrary. 
A  major  purpose  of  this  new  policy  of  the 
XJ.  B.  8.  R.  may  be  the  desire  to  catch  us  off 
guard. 
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During  the  past  3  years  utilisation  of  the 
arte  has  become  an  integral  part  of  our  for- 


and  Congress  may  turn  for  impartial  advice, 
and  It  would  establish  for  the  first  tUne  in 


Ooera  in  the  United  States  Is  in  a  deolora. 
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bill  was  reported  to  the  full  Committee 


w  mm  i.ae    ix>nuniMion") .    The  CommlaBlon 
•ball  b«  compoeea  oX  24  members  appointed 
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a  special  committee,  appointed     which  has  not  contributed  to  the  flourishing     guard. 
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During  the  past  3  years  utlllntlon  of  the 
arts  has  become  an  Integral  part  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  My  distinguished  colleagues. 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  |lCr. 
BwraasT  I  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
coDsln  I  Mr.  WnxT|,  have  Introduced  two 
MUa.  S.  3116  and  8.  317a.  to  tlie  purposes  of 
which  I  fully  subscribe.  Tbey  are  for  the 
promotion  and  strengthening  of  interna- 
tional relations  tixrough  cultiiral  and  ath- 
letic exchanges  and  participation  In  inter- 
national fairs  and  festivals.  The  objective 
of  the  bill  which  I  Intend  to  place  before 
tlM  Senate  for  consideration  Is  to  strengthen 
and  augment  our  cultviral  resources  here  at 
borne.  Unless  this  Is  done,  by  whatever 
■Mans,  \mieas  the  development  of  our  arts 
Is  encoxiraged.  the  benefits  we  anticipate 
from  the  above  International  cultural  ex- 
changes may  fall  short  of  expectations  sooner 
than  we  think,  and  some  of  our  arts  may 
eventually  fall  us  on  the  cultural  battle- 
flelds  of  the  cold  war. 

Since  I  have  referred  to  the  International 
political  aspects  of  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  our  cultural  resources 
through  legislation  for  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  may  I  remind  the  Senate  that  art 
legislation  Is  and  should  always  be  kept 
beyond  the  pale  of  domestic  and  party  poU- 
tlca.  This  same  nonpartisan  and  nonpolltl- 
cal  approach  applies  equally  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  art  legislation  and  to  the  ad- 
ministering of  any  or  all  federally  sponsored 
art  programs. 

President  Elsenhower  In  bis  State  of  the 
Union  message  last  year,  before  the  extent 
and  significance  of  the  Comuunlst  cultural 
attack  was  widely  recognized,  stated  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  do  mure  to  give 
oflUsial  recognition  to  the  Importance  of  the 
arts  and  other  cultural  activities.  He  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  the  Arts  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

There  are  now  before  the  House  two 
parallel  bills  to  do  what  the  President  re- 
quested. These  are:  H.  R.  7973  (Thompson. 
Democrat,  New  Jersey) .  and  H.  R.  8291  (V/aln- 
WTlght,  Republican.  New  York).  The  pro- 
posed Commission  would  establish  special 
committees  of  experts  from  the  various  fields 
of  the  arts  to  study  and  recommend  to  it 
plans  to  encourage  the  performance,  prac- 
tice, and  appreciation  of  the  arts,  and,  upon 
request,  to  advise  those  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  which  have  or  may  consider  art 
programs  In  any  field  with  the  €Xceptlon 
of  those  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  present 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  a  few  fea- 
tures of  this  proposed   legislation: 

i.  The  present  diversified  system  of  fed- 
eraUy  sponsored  art  programs  administered 
by  many  different  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  is  retained  as  appropriate  to  our 
American  desire  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. 

a.  This  proposed  legUlatlon  Is  consequent- 
ly not  a  step  toward  a  department  of  art 
with  concurrent  danger  of  undeslred  bureau- 
craUc  or  governmental  control  of  the  artist. 

3.  It  does  not  propose  any  wholesale  sup- 
port of  the  arts  or  dole  to  the  artist  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  recognizes  that 
progress  In  the  arts  depends  upon  freedom 
imagination,  and  Individual  Initiative,  and 
that  support  of  the  arts  In  America  Is  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  private  and  local  action 
Nevertheless,  in  certain  art  fields  encourage- 
ment and  temporary  assistance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  urgenUy  needed,  but  such 
undertakings  as  may  be  proposed  would  be 
considered  separately  on  their  own  merlu 
in  due  course  by  Congress. 

4.  This  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
a  permanent  reference  agency  with  all  the 
arts  represented  by  the  best  professional 
knowledge,  experience,  and  Judgment  in  the 
varloua  flelds  to  which  the  administration 


and  Congress  may  turn  for  impartial  advice, 
and  it  would  establish  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  the  machinery  whereby  the  many 
art  programs  sponsored  by  the  Government 
may  be  assessed  with  professional  competence 
as  to  their  relative  values  in  relation  to  the 
appropriations  requested  from  Congress  by 
different  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
The  sponsors  of  this  bill  believe  thst  it  will 
stimulate  artistic  and  cultural  endeavor  and 
appreciation.  It  will  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  as  well  as  those  of  the  arts  it 
would  promote.  We  are  confident  that  this 
proposed  legislation  will  have  the  broadest 
kind  of  support  not  only  by  cultural  organi- 
aations  and  institutions  throughout  the 
country  but  also  by  the  many  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
essential  part  of  the  arts  in  their  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Recoko.  at  this  point,  a 
document  prepared  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Government, 
an  organization  consisting  of  prominent 
representatives  of  each  of  the  seven 
major  arts.  This  document  describes, 
by  example,  the  plight  of  some  of  the 
arts  in  the  United  States  today  and  also 
suggests  some  of  the  areas  of  study  which 
the  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on  the 
Arts  might  most  usefully  undertake. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Suggestions  fob  Eaelt  CoNsmrmATioN  bt  th« 
Paoposco  Feocxal  Aovimmit  Commission  on 

THX  A«T8 

(Prepared  by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Government.  Clarence  Derwent. 
chairman;  Harold  Weston,  vice  chairman; 
22  West  64th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.) 

MT7SIC 

There  are  many  national  problems  in  the 
field  of  music  in  the  United  States  which 
might  well  have  the  attention  of  a  special 
committee  on  music  under  the  Commission. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  performing  musician. 
Although  the  country  as  a  whole  U  enjoy- 
ing an  almost  universal  period  of  prosperity, 
the  economic  sUtus  of  the  performing  mu- 
sician seems  to  be  greatly  deteriorating.  The 
cause  of  thU  may  be  sought  partly,  but  not 
altogether,  in  the  spread  of  mechanization 
of  musical  performances.  Musical  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  over  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision have  increased  the  scope  of  musical 
appreciation  in  the  United  States,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  have  discouraged  music 
lovers  from  concert  attendance  where  live 
mualc  can  be  heard. 

The  average  Income  of  a  symphony  or- 
chestra musician  is  somewhere  between 
•1,400  and  $1,500  per  annum.  Musicians  In 
our  financially  better-off  major  orchestras 
of  course,  -eceive  more  than  thU,  but  we 
must  take  into  consideraUon  that  there  are 
now  over  600  community  orchestras  In  this 
country  serving  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
It  Is  impossible  for  a  symphony  orchestra 
musician  to  support  a  family  on  such  a 
meager  Income  as  that  mentioned  above 
The  result  U  that  many  talented  young  per- 
sons who  would  go  Into  music  if  it  offered 
a  living  wage  are  being  forced  into  other 
occupations.  The  average  age  of  the  sym- 
phony orchestra  musician  is  constantly 
growing  older.  The  problem  of  keeping  our 
great  symphony  orchestras  alive  becomes 
more  acute  with  each  season.  As  of  now 
they  seem  to  arise,  like  the  Phoenix,  every 
year  from  their  own  aahes.  Whether  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  on  a  local,  Sute,  or  Fed- 
eral level  U  the  answer  to  this  dUemma  is 
a  question  which  remains  to  be  solved. 
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Opera  In  the  United  State*  Is  In  a  deplora- 
ble situation.  There  are  now  only  1  or  a 
permanent  opera  companies  with  reasonably 
long  seasons  of  activity.  Practically  all  our 
larger  cities  are  without  opera  houses  and 
professional  opera  companies.  This  condi- 
tion exists  In  hardly  any  other  country 
of  the  Western  World.  There  are  about  60 
opera  companies  In  Germany  today.  Even 
our  most  gifted  singers  have  to  go  abroad 
to  acquire  mature  professional  experience 
and  the  recognition  from  experts  necessary 
for  employment  by  our  two  opera  companies. 
Conservatories  of  music  and  several  univer- 
sities have  student  opera  workshops,  but 
these  do  not  provide  professional  experi- 
ence or  status.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  a  great  and  growing  appreciation  for 
opera,  but.  here  again,  we  come  up  against 
the  economic  probhrm  of  those  who  take 
part  in  operatic  productions.  Only  a  few 
outstanding  singers  can  hope  to  make  a  live- 
lihood through  singing  in  opera  on  account 
of  the  very  limited  opportunities  at  present 
in  the  United  States. 

DaaMA 

There  are  great  stretches  of  the  country 
which  today  do  not  have  any  professional 
theater.  I>tstance  and  expense  make  such 
areas  impractical  for  the  commercial  thea- 
ter. The  theaters  and  opera  houses  which 
once  served  traveling  companies  no  longer 
exist.  They  hsve  been  torn  down  or  con- 
verted to  movie  houses  or  other  uses.  The 
theater  and  Its  people  in  smaller  cities  and 
towns  are  now  as  remote  and  shadowy  as  the 
clipper  ships  that  once  sailed  the  seven  seas. 
Yet  the  theater  creates  an  emotional  Impact 
and  depth  of  comment  which  motion  pic- 
tures, television,  and  radio  can  never  provide. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Commission 
could  study  and  report  on  the  following  pro- 
posal which  has  been  suggested  as  a  partial 
solution. 

Certain  areas  of  our  country  have  generally 
similar  cultural  standards,  common  at- 
titudes on  many  problems,  and  speak  a  lan- 
guage whoce  accents  and  rhythms  are  un- 
derstood by  a  majority  of  their  people  and 
to  which  they  tend  to  respond.  New  Eng- 
land, the  Deep  South,  the  Midwest,  and  the 
Pacific  coast  are  recognized  as  such  and 
there  are  others.  Each  has  an  unofficial 
capital  to  which  the  region  is  Ixjund  by  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  ties. 

To  bring  the  theater  to  people  in  these 
regions  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  In  those  regions  should  combine  to 
set  up  competent  professloiuU  companies  In 
all  or  some  of  these  regional  capitals.  These 
companies  should  be  staffed,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  playwrlghU.  directors,  and  actors 
drawn  from  those  regions.  They  should  be 
charged  with  developing  theaters  concerned 
primarily  with  the  problenu.  aspirations,  and 
culture  of  their  region.  In  language  which  lu 
people  use  and  understand.  Each  company 
should  play  a  part  of  lu  season  In  lU  capital 
city.  And  then  It  should  take  to  the  road, 
playing  In  every  city.  town,  and  crossroads 
where  an  audience  can  be  gotten  together. 
at  prices  within  reach  of  lu  audiences. 
That  way  a  theater  for  the  Nation  would  be 
brought  to  Its  people  for  a  comparatively 
small  outlay  of  money. 

Almost  every  great  civilised  nation  uses  or 
has  used  such  a  system  to  provide  theater 
for  lu  people:  to  nourish  lu  language  at  iU 
best:  to  explain  tu  audiences  to  themselves: 
to  portray  the  history  and  Ideals  to  Its  own 
people,  lu  neighbors,  and  the  world  about  it. 
Such  programs  have  been  fostered  by  coun- 
tries far  less  wealthy  and  less  culturally  and 
spiritually  alive  than  the  United  States,  and 
they  have  felt  that  these  programs  were  well 
worth  what  they  cost.  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  think  of  the  theater  only 
in  terms  of  revenue  or  entertainment,  it  will 
fall  in  lu  duty  to  the  people  it  represenu. 


deprive  great  aectlons  of  the  country  of  a 
form  of  culture  they  once  had,  and  continue 
a  policy  which  haa  long  since  been  aban- 
doned by  almoat  all  clvillaed  nations. 

SaNCB  aWO  aSLLBT 

There  la  not  nearly  enough  activity  on  the 
profesalonal  stage  (opera,  theater,  teieviaion. 
etc.)  in  the  United  States  to  give  even  part- 
time  employment  to  the  talented  youth  that 
is  already  prepared  or  is  training  for  a  career 
in  the  dance  world.  In  New  York  City,  when 
a  choreographer  needs  from  4  to  IS  dancers 
and  holds  an  audition,  anywhere  from  200 
to  400  dancers  apply.  Of  this  group,  75  or 
80  percent  may  qualify  when  leaa  than  10 
percent  may  be  needed. 

Ballet  companies  are  limited  in  number 
and  they  are  forced  to  tour  almost  constantly 
to  stay  alive.  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
United  States  has  been  overrun  with  foreign 
dance  companies,  almost  all  government- 
ftponsored:  Sadler  Wells  Opera  Ballet  Co., 
Sadler  Wells  Ballet.  Kabuki  Theater.  Yugo- 
slavian Dance  Co..  Canadian  National  Ballet 
Co..  Danish  Ballet  Co.,  and  Spanish  Ballet 
Co.  The  Soviet  Union  has  suggested  send- 
ing over  the  Russian  Ballet  Co.  While  all 
these  tours  of  dance  groups  from  other  coun- 
tries are  part  of  a  desirable  international 
cultural  exchange,  the  United  States  haa 
only  two  groups  In  this  field  suitable  for  such 
exchanges:  the  Ballet  Theater  and  the  City 
Center  Ballet  Co.  And  these  two  have  only 
been  sent  on  limited  trips  abroad.  Of 
course,  there  are  the  other  dance  groups  like 
the  Martha  Graham  group  which  tias  moat 
successfully  toured  South  America  and  is 
now  in  the  Far  East.  In  any  case,  the  re- 
cent Influx  of  foreign  dance  groups  satisfies 
some  of  the  public  demand  for  dance  or 
ballet  performances  and  consequently  mili- 
tates against  the  forming  of  new  professlonlU 
dance  groups  In  our  own  country. 

The  Commission  vhould  assign  to  a  Bp«- 
dal  committee  on  the  dance  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  following  auggeation. 

In  different  regional  areas  of  the  United 
States  smaller  dance  groups,  prlnuully  ballet, 
might  be  formed.  These  groups  would  give 
concert  performances  at  local  universities, 
colleges,  civic  centers,  and  theaters.  These 
groups  could  arrange  for  exchange  perforrt- 
ances  from  time  to  time  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  Eventually,  several  groups 
or  selections  from  them  might  be  Joined  into 
larger  unlta  to  be  sent  abroad.  These  groups 
should  probably  be  composed  of  different 
schools  of  the  dance — modem,  classical  ballet 
(the  most  serious  lack  in  the  United  States 
today),  and  even  what  might  be  called  mod- 
ern Jazz,  which  is  the  type  of  work  we  hsve 
mostly  in  musical  comedies  and  television 
and  which  might  be  considered  abroad  as 
peculiarly  American.  A  complete  cross  sec- 
tion of  contemporary  dance  in  America — not 
Just  one  type — Is  what  would  be  desired. 
These  dance  groups  might  or  might  not  be 
fittingly  associated  with  the  proposed  re- 
gional theater  companies.  At  any  rate,  such 
a  project  would  not  be  possible  unless  initial 
aid  were  forthcoming  from  Federal.  State, 
or  private  sources,  or  a  combination  of  these. 
The  Federal  Government  should  at  least 
give  encouragement  to  such  an  enterprise. 
It  la  perfectly  obvious  that  the  American 
people  are  dance  conscious.  It  seems  almost 
ahameful  that  so  UtUe  opportunity  eziata  for 
American  dancers  to  perform. 

UTxaaTun 
Writers  in  America,  conaclotis  that  words 
are  the  major  vehicle  of  propaganda,  are 
especially  aware  of  the  danger  inherent  in 
any  system  of  Federal  sponsorship  of  the 
arts  that  the  artist  so  employed  or  assisted 
may  be  subject  to  some  form  of  governmental 
control  and  poUtical  dictation,  or  at  least 
restriction  of  eathetle  freedom,  nenesiary 
for  creative  art.  When  a  eonoerted  effort 
la  made  to  harness  the  arta  to  serve  a  na- 
tion's government,  as  instanced  In  the  So- 
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Tlet  Unkm,  life  ebba  from  the  arte,  unleaa 
they  are  basicaUy  too  abstract  (music)  or 
formallaed  (ballet)  to  be  subject  to  dog- 
matic controls.  But  the  poaslbility  ezlsta 
and  should  l>e  kept  in  mind  and  resisted  by 
all  members  of  the  Commission  and  ito  spe- 
cial committees,  by  the  administrators  of 
any  Federal  art  program,  and  by  Members 
of  Congress  when  Judging  the  value  of  these 
programs.  Reasonable  administrative  con- 
trols are  of  course  necessary  and  expected. 
There  Is  a  phase  of  Federal  assistance  to 
writers  which  seems  worthy  of  considerable 
expansion — fellowships  for  American  writers 
to  be  sent  abroad  for  research  and  crea- 
tive work.  The  most  important  aspect  of 
this  program  is  careful  selection  of  persons 
who  might  thereby  give  greatest  cultural  re- 
turn for  the  investment.  While  this  activ- 
ity is  part  of  the  international  educational 
exchange  program  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  small  advisory  com- 
mittee of  10  members  which  the  Department 
intends  to  establish  to  cover  all  the  arta  rep- 
resented in  this  program  would  not  be  ex- 
pected or  competent  to  offer  expert  advice 
about  the  crucial  question  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  writer  candidates  for  such  fellow- 
ships. It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  might  request  the  Com- 
mission to  establish  a  special  committee  for 
llterattire,  one  of  the  duties  of  wtiich  could 
be  advice  concerning  American  writers  for 
such  fellowships. 

AKCHilEC-rURE  AND  SISTEK  ASTB 

The  United  States  has  lagged  far  behind 
European  countries  in  the  use  of  ait  in  con- 
Junction  with  pubUc  buildings.  The  current 
ofliclal  term  "embellishment  of  Federal 
buUdings"  clearly  indicates  that  the  art  U 
not  an  Integral  part  but  stuck  in  as  an  after- 
thought. Cooperation  between  architect  and 
sculptor  and  murallst  should  begin  at  the 
planning  stage,  which  is  rarely  done  here.  It 
is  Just  as  reasonable  to  call  in  the  artiste 
who  will  contribute  to  the  esthetic  effect  of 
the  building  as  a  whole  work  of  art  as 
It  U  to  consult  the  engineer  on  stresses  and 
strains.  Frequently  in  the  United  States  the 
architect  assumes  sole  Judgment  whether  the 
artist  and  the  artist's  designs  are  suitable  for 
his  building.  Too  often  in  the  United  States 
architects  select  subordinated  examples  of 
the  sister  arts,  mere  decoration  which  is  not 
a  work  of  art  in  Ite  own  right  however  ac- 
complished the  craf  tsmansliip.  and  such  em- 
belllsimient  adds  nothing  to  mankind's  need 
for  spiritual  nourishment. 

Several  govemmenta  abroad  set  aside  by 
statute  a  proportion  of  the  budget  allocation 
for  public  buildings  to  be  spent  on  murals, 
mosaic,  sculpture,  ete.  They  have  regula- 
tions for  open  competitions,  including  pro- 
tection of  the  artist's  interesta  as  well  as  the 
architect's.  The  municipalities  make  appro- 
priations for  statues  in  public  parks.  The 
plight  of  the  sculptor  in  America  today  is  the 
worst  in  these  flelds  of  art,  additionally  so 
due  to  the  costa  inherent  in  his  art.  A  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Commission  should 
study  methods  used  abroad  for  closer  cooper- 
ation between  the  architect  and  allied  cre- 
ative artlsta  and  recommend  a  system  stiit- 
able  for  the  United  States  wiiich  would  not 
be  under  the  dominance  of  any  one  art  group. 
While  federally  sponsored  art  of  tills  Itind 
is  almost  exclusively  the  province  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arte,  such  a  study  would 
stimulate  greater  and  more  effective  use  of 
the  sister  arts  vrlth  architecture  by  State, 
municipal,  and  private  industry,  and  there- 
fore this  subject  Is  a  proper  matter  for  the 
concern  of  the  Commission. 

panrmfo,  sculftokb.  and  aaapHic  abt 
The  United  States  Information  Agency  is 
sponsoring  a  number  of  traveling  exhibitions 
of  American  art  which  are  sent  abroad.  The 
U8IA  has  turned  for  advice  and  assistance  to 
private  art  organlBations  or  individuals  con- 
cerning what  kinds  at  exhibitions  should  be 
sent  and  the  selection  of  the  examples  to  be 


Included.  There  should  be  a  panel  of  experts 
to  advise  the  USIA  about  such  matters.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  composition  of  such  a 
panel  should  be  subject  to  fairly  frequent 
change  and  its  members  nominated  by  the 
leading  national  art  organisations  in  the 
appropriate  field.  If  the  USIA  so  requested 
tills  could  be  a  special  committee  established 
by  the  Commission. 

It  Is  also  suggested  that  the  Department  of 
State  might  request  the  Conunlssion  to 
establish  a  special  committee  to  advise  it 
concerning  the  selection  of  artlsta  from  these 
fields  who  might  l>e  granted  fellowships  for 
study  or  creative  work  abroad — similar  to 
the  special  committee  stiggested  for  vrrtters. 

One  method  by  which  the  Federal  Govern, 
ment  can  give  more  support  and  recognition 
to  American  artiste  In  these  fields  is  by  pro- 
viding statable  housing  for  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arte  and  an  adequate  appro- 
priation to  expand  Ita  program  of  activities. 
Legislation  for  the  construction  of  a  museum 
for  this  purpose  In  Waaiilngton,  D.  C,  has 
been  Introduced  in  Congress.  The  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arte  has  under  considera- 
tion an  ambitious  outline  of  increased  ac- 
tivities. The  Smitlisonian  Institution,  if  so 
desired,  could  make  use  of  the  advisory  serv- 
ices of  the  Commission  for  detail  recom- 
mendations about  aspecte  of  these  plans  for 
the  study  of  wtiich  the  Smittisonian  might 
not  have  the  appropriate  facilities. 

MOTION  FICTURaS 

No  medium  of  artistic  expression  or  mass 
communication  has  had  greater  impact  on 
the  world  of  the  20th  century  than  the  mo- 
tion picture,  and  American  films  have  from 
the  beginning  held  a  jMsltlon  of  dominance 
in  the  world  market.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  wisest  use  of  these  fllms  has  always 
been  made  either  in  terms  of  "cold  war"  con- 
flict or  even  in  less  dramatic  terms  of  show- 
ing America  as  it  really  is  to  countries  un- 
committed in  the  "cold  war."  The  Commis- 
sion may  very  well  be  the  agency  to  help  to 
integrate  Government  activity  with  the  pro- 
ductive genius  of  Hollywood  to  insure  the 
proper  use  of  the  best  fllms  we  make  for  the 
best  intereste  of  the  country. 

In  the  matter  of  international  film  festi- 
vals, for  example,  an  Impartial  body  such  as 
this  can  l>e  of  service  in  tlie  selection  of  films 
to  be  shown,  thus  removing  the  selection 
from  the  Inevitable  studio  politics  and  com- 
mercial pressures  that  have  forced  such  se- 
lections In  the  past.  Also,  it  may  l>e  the 
proper  agency  to  develop  plans  for  an  Ameri- 
can film  festival,  which  has  long  heen  talked 
alMut,  but  never  put  into  effect  because  of 
these  same  politics  and  pressures. 

As  for  educational  and  doctunentary  films, 
the  possibilities  for  their  use  both  Inside 
this  country  and  abroad  are  so  vast  and  so 
exciting  that  only  an  agency  of  this  kind — 
divorced  from  special  pleading — can  take  full 
advantage  of  them.  As  an  example,  the 
Commission  could  form  a  special  committee 
consisting  of  the  best  talente  of  lx)th  the 
entertainment  and  documentary  fields  and 
request  it  to  prepare  recommendations  for 
educational  films,  even  as  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  used  such  talente  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  training  films  during  World  War  II. 

aaOIO   AND   TELEVISION 

In  the  flelds  of  radio  and  television,  the 
Commission  can  be  of  value  in  the  general 
activity  of  raising  programing  standards, 
vrithout  in  any  way  infringing  on  the  basic 
commercial  operation  of  networks  and  indi- 
vidual stations.  It  can  cooperate  vrith  the 
Federal  Oommun Icatlons  Commission  in  the 
matter  of  public  service  programing,  wiilch 
the  FCC  requires  of  station  licensees.  In  the 
matter  of  prlae  awards  for  fine  programs,  it 
may  very  well  bring  cM-der  out  of  the  chaos 
in  which  the  communication  flelds  now  find 
themselves.  And  in  the  development  of  edu- 
cational broadcasting,  which  is  both  desir- 
able and  inevitable,  it  can  bring  the  assist, 
ance  and  aptitude  of  profeeslonal  talent  Into 
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•a  nra*  which  haa  alnady  nuMle  remarkahto 
tutumm,  but  which  admlttodly  has  a  long 
way  yat  to  go. 

Oartalnly  In  tha  flald  of  OTonaaa  activity 
tha  CoounlaBlon  could  tM  of  Inaatlmabla 
▼alua.  Aa  foreign  talCTlalon  itatlons  and 
natworka  continue  to  expand,  the  best  of 
American  programing  can  be  made  available 
to  them,  as  well  as  the  best  American  talent 
and  aspertance.  Tha  USIA  recently  an- 
nounced the  great  popular  acclaim  and  of- 
ficial Interest  anmsed  by  the  first  demonstra- 
tlooa  of  television  which  It  has  conducted  In 
tha  smaller  countrlea  of  Burope  and  Asia. 
This  field  has  almost  unlimited  poaslbUltlea. 
Par  Instance,  tha  uae  of  cloaed-clrcult  tele- 
caata  In  countries  which  face  the  problem 
of  masa  edvicatlon  with  an  appalling  short- 
age of  teachers  and  equipment.  There  are 
tremendous  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  better  International  understanding 
through  the  use  of  television  In  a  highly  In- 
telligent way.  The  Commission  could  as- 
sist the  Voice  of  America,  the  USIA.  and 
other  agencies  by  providing  a  special  com- 
mittee of  experts  to  recommend  the  best  iisea 
of  theee  opportunities  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  America  through  this  new 
media.  It  should  be  stressed  that  the  Com- 
mlaalon's  function  would  not  Infringe  upon 
tha  terms  of  reference  of  any  agency,  but 
would  be  complementary  and  as  requested. 

GZIfXaAIi 

1.  Art  In  education 

Ho  group  has  greater  responsibility  than 
teachers  of  art  at  all  educational  levels  for 
developing  a  populace  enlightened  In  art 
understanding.  It  Is  essential  that  art 
educators  be  kept  closely  Informed  on  de- 
velopments of  Federal  policy  related  to  the 
arts.  The  teaching  of  art,  unfortunately. 
often  has  to  be  assigned  to  persons  who  have 
not  had  adequate  art  training  for  this  task 
or  who  lack  the  desired  sensitivity  and  Imag- 
ination. A  study  might  be  conducted  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Commission  to 
recommend  Improvements  In  the  art  educa- 
tion In  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Such  a  pUot  experiment  would 
serve  as  an  example  for  consideration  by 
Btata  and  local  school  authorities. 

During  recent  years  there  has  developed  a 
widespread  exchange  of  artwork  by  school- 
chlldren  of  the  United  States  with  those  of 
other  countries.  The  propaganda  value  of 
theee  exchanges  Is  Incalculable.  They 
should  be  given  offlclal  support  and  encour- 
agement. The  assembling  of  the  drawings 
and  paintings  has  generally  been  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  Na- 
tional Art  Education  Association  has  at- 
tended to  the  arrangements  for  the  tours  In 
conjunction  with  the  UNESCO  Relations 
Staff  of  the  Department  of  State.  Partici- 
pation has  not  been  on  a  nationwide  basis 
for  the  selection.  This  program  Is  compara- 
tively Inexpensive  but  needs  coordination.  If 
It  la  to  be  expanded.  The  Commission  could 
establish  a  special  committee  to  recommend 
how  the  most  effecUve  use  of  this  project  can 
beat  be  achieved. 

*.  AjypraUal  of  Federal  art  Tprofframa 
The  Commission  might  be  requested  by 
Congress  to  undertake  a  sxirvey  of  all  art 
programa  under  Federal  sponsorship  (ex- 
clusive of  those  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  ArU)  In  relation  to 
their  achievements,  budgetary  needs,  efll- 
clency  of  administration  on  general  lines, 
whether  Impartial  expert  advice  Is  available 
and  the  validity  of  their  claims  for  expan- 
alon.  In  doing  ao  tha  Conunlaalon  members 
would  become  acquainted  with  this  rather 
complex  situation  of  varied  programs  and 
also  be  able  to  provide  valuable  Information 
to  the  administration  and  Congress.  It  is 
suggested  that  these  surveys,  which  should 
later  Include  aU  new  or  propoaed  programa 
for  Federal  aaaUtance  to  encourage  the  arts 
ahould  b«  In  the  form  of  anntuU  reports  to' 


tha  President  and  to  Congreaa.  Such  annual 
reports  could  be  a  source  for  cultural  Infor- 
mation to  the  United  Statea  Information 
Agency  and  be  used  to  counteract  adverse 
propaganda  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

J.  Adjusting  inequitiea  to  artist* 

There  Is  a  service  which  the  Commission 
might  perform  for  artists  in  all  fields.  Cases 
of  Injustice  or  inequity  to  the  artist  due  to 
the  necessities  or  circumstances  of  his  pro- 
fession should  be  studied.  If  the  Commis- 
sion concludes  that  these  situations  could 
be  rectified  without  Injury  or  unfairness  to 
any  other  group  of  citizens,  the  Commission 
could  make  its  recommendations  to  the  ap- 
propriate authorities.  An  Instance  of  in- 
equity is  the  present  income-tax  regulations 
In  relation  to  the  highly  Irregular  annual 
Income  of  most  artists.  Several  countries 
permit  the  artist  to  apportion  his  earnings 
over  a  span  of  years.  Another  area  for  study 
Is  the  amusement  tax  as  applied  to  musical 
and  theatrical  performances.  This  tax.  Im- 
posed as  an  emergency  wartime  measure,  has 
not  yet  been  repealed.  The  United  States  Is 
the  only  country  which  taxes  music,  for  In- 
stance. Other  countries  subsidize  music 
and  the  theater  as  cultural  assets. 

COMCLUSION 

The  foregoing  gives  evidence  that  Federal 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  arts  to  our 
national  welfare  has  been  sadly  lacking  in 
America;  that  there  Is  urgent  need  to  estab- 
lish such  a  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on 
the  Arts;  that  there  are  many  fields  of  art  In 
a  serious  situation  today  in  our  country  and 
that  study  should  be  made  of  ways  to  amel- 
iorate these  conditions;  that  the  Commission 
could  be  of  assistance  to  those  agencies  or 
departmenu  charged  with  programs  to  make 
use  of  our  arts  to  Increase  international 
understanding:  that  all  these  advisory  serv- 
ices of  the  Commission  would  not  In  them- 
selves be  costly:  and  that  this  Commission 
would  perform  services  of  Increasing  useful- 
ness both  to  the  administration  and  to 
Congress. 

The  suggested  immediate  studies  which 
might  be  undertaken  by  the  Commission  are 
only  Instances  selected  as  examples  and  by 
no  means  a  complete  outline.  The  creaUon 
of  this  Federal  Advisory  Conunlsslon  on  tha 
Arts.  If  it  receives  adequate  support  from  the 
administration  and  from  Congress,  will  blaze 
the  way  toward  greater  achlcvemenu  in  and 
appreciation  of  the  arU  in  America  and  wUl 
thus  appreciably  enrich  the  lives  of  a  large 
and  Increasing  number  of  our  citizens. 


TIMBER  ACCESS  ROADS 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senators  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Macnuson  and  Mr.  Jacksoh).  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  NcTTBgRCERl,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina   I  Mr.  Scott  J, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Leh- 
MAiiJ.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Httmphrey  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.   McNamaraJ.    the   junior   Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsrigu)] ,  and  the 
Senator    from    Tennei,see     [Mr.     K«- 
FAUVERI.  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  carrying 
out  provisions  of  section  23  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act.  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Agriculture   to   construct   and 
maintain  timber  access  roads,  to  permit 
maximum  economy  in   harvesting   na- 
tional forest  timber,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


The  bill  (6.  3420)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  carrying  out 
provisions  of  section  23  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act.  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain 
timber  access  roads,  to  permit  maximum 
economy  In  harvesting  national  forest 
timber,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morsb  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  now  op- 
erating under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  shall  withhold  until  a  later 
date  a  major  speech  which  I  intend  to 
make  In  explanation  of.  and  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of.  the  objectives  of  this 
biU. 

SufBce  it  to  say  at  this  time.  In  my 
judgment  the  building  of  access  roads 
happens  to  be  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  to  have  a  sound  conservation  pro- 
gram in  the  handling  of  Federal  timber. 

I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  some  who  seem  to 
think  that  access  roads  might  result  in 
overcutting  our  timber.  Apparently 
those  people  do  not  imderstand  the 
meaning  of  cutting  up  to  the  allowable 
cut.  It  is  necessary  to  have  access  roads 
into  this  timber  so  that  we  can  conserve 
the  timber,  and  avoid  waste  as  a  result 
of  timber  becoming  overripe,  diseased, 
wind-blown,  or  destroyed  by  the  ele- 
ments. 

If  this  administration  really  meafis  It 
when  it  Ulks  about  conservation,  it  will 
give  suppcrt  to  my  access  roads  biU. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  CODE  RELATING 
TO  APPEALS  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES— ENFORCEMENT  OF  ANTI- 
TRUST PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CODE 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  three 
bills.  The  nrst  Is  a  bill  to  amend  section 
3731  of  Utle  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  relat- 
ing to  appeals  by  the  United  States  in 
criminal  cases.  The  bill  deals  primarily 
with  appeals  from  rulings  on  matters  of 
procedure.  However,  the  bill  does  spe- 
cifically provide  that  no  appeal  under 
this  provision  shall  lie  where  there  has 
been  a  finding  of  not  guilty  on  the  merits 
by  the  jury,  or  by  the  court  where  a  jury 
trial  is  waived  or  not  recorded,  or  where 
the  court  has  entered  a  judgment  of 
acquittal  for  insufficiency  of  the  evidence 
to  sustain  a  conviction,  pursuant  to  rule 
29  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

The  second  bill  is  drawn  to  amend  the 
Clayton  Act  by  requiring  prior  notifica- 
tion of  cerUin  corporate  mergers 

The  third  bill,  to  be  called  the  "Anti- 
trust Civil  Progress  Act  of  195«."  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
pel the  production  of  docximentary  evi- 
dence required  in  civil  investigation  for 
the  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws. 

Both  of  these  latter  bills  are  designed 
to  facilitate  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
Justice  Department  In  their  stepped-up 
program  of  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
provisions  of  the  code. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUls  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Watkzns. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

8.  S42S.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  S731  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
appeals  by  the  United  States; 

8.  3434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notification 
of  certain  corix>rate  mergers;  and 

8.  3429.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  required  in  civil  investiga- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  tha  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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SURVEY  OF  HISTORICAL  AREA  SUR- 
ROUNDING ARKANSAS  POST 
STATE  PARK,  ARK. 

Mr.  FUI£RIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  historical  area  surrounding  and 
including  Arkansas  Post  State  Park  in 
Arkansas  County,  Ark.  The  bill  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
investigate  fully  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  this  area  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  It 
as  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
*  printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  an  article  by  Mr.  Ted  R. 
Worley,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ar- 
kansas History  Commission,  which  con- 
tains the  historical  background  of 
Arkansas  Post. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  article  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3428)  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  Investigate 
and  report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  the  Arkansas 
Post  State  Park  as  a  national  park.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Pulbricht  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McClellan)  .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Pul- 
BUCHT  Is  as  follows: 

AaxANSAS  Post  as  a  Hisroaic  Sm 
(By  Ted  R.  Worley) 

Arkansas  Post  has  the  distinction  of  being 
not  only  the  first  settlement  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansaa 
but  also  of  being  the  first  settlement  within 
the  bounds  of  the  territory  embraced  In  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  which  Included  all  the 
vast  region  drained  by  the  western  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Post  was 
founded  32  years  before  New  Orleans,  and  la 
older  than  Memphis  and  St.  Louis. 

The  first  Arkansas  Post  was  set  up  by 
Henri  De  Tontl  In  1686  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  probably  In  section  20. 
Township  8  North,  Range  2,  West  (^Mnlsh 
Grant  No.  2351).  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Menard  Mound.  Overflows  led  to  re- 
location of  the  fort  several  tlnoes. 

In  1718  John  Law's  Compalgne  dXDccident, 
better  known  aa  the  Mississippi  Bubble,  set- 
tled a  colony  of  Germans  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  poet.  The  colony  faUed  as  a 
business  venttire  and  ended  within  a  years. 

When  the  French  explorer,  Bernard  de  la 
Harpe.  visited  the  Post  In  1721.  John  Law'a 


Germans  were  gone  but  a  French  settlement 
of  47  people  centered  about  the  fort  under 
a  commandant  named  Menard. 

The  first  white  child  of  record  born  In 
Arkansas  was  born  at  Arkanaas  Post  on  De- 
cember  6. 1742.  She  was  Catherine  Umdrony. 
daughter  of  Joeeph  and  Marie  Landrony.  The 
earliest  Arkansas  vital  records  known  to  be 
In  ezlaUnce  are  those  of  the  Poet,  the  (H-lgl- 
nala  of  which  are  now  located  In  Ottawa, 
Canada.  The  oldest  records  In  the  custody 
of  the  Arkansas  History  Commission  are  like- 
wise records  of  the  Post,  dating  from  1797 
to  1819. 

In  1748  the  French  garrison  numbered  80 
men.  having  been  reduced  by  desertion  and 
disease.  In  1752  the  Post  was  rebuilt  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  northwest  of  the  loca- 
tion of  1686  and  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Lake  O^imond,  which  was  then  a  part  of  the 
channel  of  the  Arkansas  River.  In  1756  the 
garrison  was  reinforced  by  the  addition  of 
60  soldiers  under  Captain  d"Emvllle.  In  1759 
the  settlement  about  the  Post  consisted  of  a 
half  doaen  houses. 

By  treaty  In  1763  all  Louisiana  Territory 
was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain,  but  Spain  did 
not  actually  take  command  at  the  Post  until 
1768.  During  that  year  CapUln  Philip  Pitt- 
man  of  the  British  army  vtelted  the  Post.  We 
sketched  a  map  of  It  and  described  It  as 
follows: 

"The  post  Is  situated  three  leagues  up  the 
Arkansas,  and  is  built  with  stockades.  In  a 
quadrangular  form;  the  sides  of  the  exterior 
polygon  are  about  180  feet,  and  one  3- 
pounder  Is  mounted  In  the  flanks  and  faces 
of  each  bastion.  The  buildings  within  the 
fort  are:  a  barrack  with  three  rooms  for  the 
soldiers,  commanding  officer's  house,  a 
powder  magazine,  and  a  magazine  for  pro- 
visions, and  an  apartment  for  the  commis- 
sary, all  of  which  are  In  a  ruinous  condition. 
The  fort  stands  about  200  yards  from  the 
waterside,  and  is  garrisoned  by  a  captain,  a 
lieutenant,  and  30  French  soldiers.  Including 
sergeants  and  coroorals.  There  are  eight 
houses  without  the  fort,  occupied  by  aa 
many  families,  who  have  cleared  the  land 
about  900  yards  In  depth;  but  on  account  of 
the  sandiness  of  the  soil,  and  the  lowness  of 
the  situation,  which  makes  it  subject  to  be 
overflowed,  they  do  not  raise  their  necessary 
provisions.  These  people  subsist  mostly  by 
hunting,  and  every  season  send  to  New  Or- 
leans great  quantities  of  bear's  oil,  tallow, 
and  salted  buffalo  meat,  and  a  few  skins." 

At  Its  various  locations  the  fort  was  over- 
flowed and  abandoned  until  In  1779  It  was 
rebuilt  at  a  site  about  one-half  mile  south 
of  the  present  remains  of  the  village  of 
Arkansaa  Post.  The  Spanish  were  now  In 
dominion  and  they  named  this  fort  Fort 
Carlos  m.  The  village  nearby  retained  Ita 
French  name,  Arkansas  Post.  In  1788  an- 
other rise  came  and  tore  away  Port  Carloe 
III.  The  Spanish  commandant  ordered  an- 
other built  on  higher  ground,  at  the  site  of 
the  present  Arkansas  Post  State  Park.  This 
last  of  the  European  forts  on  the  Arkansas 
River  was  completed  In  1791.  It  was  called 
by  the  Spanish  "Fuerte  San  Estevan  de  Ar- 
kanzaa."  All  that  remains  of  this  final 
bastion  is  a  large  brick-lined  cistern,  which 
must  have  been  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
the  fort. 

In  1803  Spain  surrendered  control  of 
Louisiana  Territory  to  France,  and  in  the 
same  year,  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the 
United  Statea  acqvilred  the  Territory  from 
France. 

On  December  31,  1813,  the  County  of  Ar- 
kansaa waa  formed  and  "the  village  of  Ar- 
kansas" was  named  the  county  seat.  Arkan- 
sas Poat  was  laid  oft  as  a  town  In  1820  by 
WlUlam  O.  Allen.  Robert  Crittenden,  sec- 
retary of  Arkansaa  Territory,  and  Elijah 
Morton  donated  to  the  county  a  sqxiare  of 
land,  on  condition  that  the  legislature  of 
the  newly  established  Territory  of  Arkansaa 


(1819)  would  esUbllah  thereon  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  Jxistlce  of  Arkansaa  Coimty. 
From  the  creation  of  Arkansas  Territory  In 
1819  to  1821  the  caplUl  of  the  Territory  waa 
at  Arkansas  Post.  The  town  continued  to 
be  the  county  seat  untU  1855,  when  the 
coimty  seat  was  moved  to  Dewitt.  Arkansaa 
government  began  at  Arkansas  Poet.  The 
first  leglslatiire  met  there  and  the  first  court. 
The  first  newspaper  In  Arkansas,  the  Arlcan- 
sas  Gazette  was  started  there  by  WUllam  E. 
Woodruff  In  1819.  In  the  cemetry  adjacent 
to  the  poat  were  biu-led  several  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  early  Arkansas,  Including 
Henry  W.  Conway.  Delegate  to  Congress. 
Conway's  grave  la  marked  only  by  some 
brc^en  fragments  of  stone. 

With  removal  of  the  capital  to  Little  Rock 
a  period  of  decline  for  Arkansas  Post  began. 
By  1830  the  population  had  dwindled  to  114 
people.  Steamlxtat  traffic  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  brought  a  brief  rise  In 
the  fortunes  of  the  town.  A  branch  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Arkansas  was  established  there 
In  1839,  and  the  next  year  the  SUters  of 
Charity  of  the  CathoUc  Church  established 
a  school  there. 

One  of  the  most  Important  battles  of  the 
Civil  War  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  waa 
fought  at  Arkansas  Post  In  January  1863, 
when  a  Union  force  consisting  of  gunlwats 
and  troops  destroyed  the  fort  and  place  of 
the  town. 

As  railroads  drew  traffic  from  the  river, 
Arkansas  Poet  became  a  ghost  town.  The 
final  blow  came  In  1903  when  the  shift  of 
the  river  left  the  post  high  and  dry. 

Maps  continued  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  post  had  fiourlshed  while  briars  and 
weeds  spread  over  the  streets.  The  site  of 
the  old  Spanish  fort  was  swallowed  In  a 
Jungle.  The  place  was  aU  but  forgotten 
when  the  Arkansas  Legislature  In  1929  set 
up  the  Arkansas  Post  State  Parts  Commis- 
sion. The  bill  establishing  the  park  was 
Introduced  by  Ballard  Deane  of  Arkansas 
County.  The  act  set  up  a  conunlsslon  con- 
sisting of  J.  W.  Burnett  of  DeWitt.  chair- 
man, Dallas  T.  Hemdon,  Little  Rock,  secre- 
tary, and  the  following  members:  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Welnmann,  Mrs.  Charles  Miller,  Miss  Janie 
Woodruff,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Sigmon,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ro- 
sencrantz,  Mrs.  George  C.  Lewis,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Brain,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Lowe,  Fletcher  Chenault, 
and  8.  O.  Callett.  Under  the  leadership  of 
this  commission  the  site  of  the  park  was 
cleared  of  briish  and  fenced,  a  log  house  for 
the  caretaker  was  built,  and  other  Improve- 
ments made.  The  work  was  paid  for  in  part 
by  a  $5,(X)0  appropriation  made  by  the  State 
and  in  part  by  contributions  made  to  a  park 
fund  sponsored  by  the  Arkansas  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  club  women  of 
Arkansas  County.  The  civilian  conserva- 
tion corps  of  the  Federal  Government  worked 
on  the  grounds.  The  commission,  which  ac- 
quired 20  acres  of  land  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Quandt  as  a  gift,  added  21  acres  by  pur- 
chase. The  commission  perhaps  did  aU  It 
could  with  the  money  available  but  that 
amount  was  wholly  Inadequate  to  the  Job 
of  making  the  site  of  Arkansas  Post  appear 
appropriate  to  Its  historical  importance.  No 
building  was  restored.  Only  dirt  roads 
traverse  the  park.  Small  mairkers  on  the 
ground  commemorate  the  following: 

Bstabllshment  of  the  original  French  fort. 

First  capital  of  Arkansas  Territory. 

Battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  1863. 

First  home  of  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Meeting  place  of  the  first  Arkansas  Legis- 
lature. 

Site  of  the  Arkansas  Post  branch  of  State 
bank. 

The  Arkansas  Post  State  Park  cannot  be 
reached  on  hard-surfaced  roads,  although  a 
hard-surfaced  road  does  run  within  3  miles 
of  the  site.  The  approach  to  the  park  must 
be  made  from  GUlett  over  about  11  mUea 
of  gravel.  Difficulty  of  access  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  development  of  the  park  Itself 
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ha^r*  eomblnad  to  mak*  almost  unknown. 
•*«n  to  th*  paopl*  of  Arkansas,  one  of  ttia 
most  important  lUstorlc  sltss  In  ttaa  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 


ELECTRIC     VOTINO-MACHINE 
SYSTBIC  IN  THE  SENATE 

Ifr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  installation  of 
an  electric  voting -machine  system  in  the 
Senate. 

lAst  Friday  night,  on  an  Issue  affect- 
ing the  livelihood  and  welfare  of  mil- 
lions of  America's  wheat  farmers,  a  mis- 
take was  made  in  tallying  a  roUcall — a 
mistake  which  resulted  in  a  parliamen- 
tary snarl  that  actually  could  have  al- 
tered the  outcome  of  the  question  at 
stake. 

Such  a  situation  is  intolerable  in 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  the  great- 
est parliamentary  body  on  et.rth.  Many 
State  legislatures— I  think  22  to  be  ex- 
act— have  availed  themselves  of  the  fool- 
proof device  known  as  an  electric  voting 
machine.  This  machine  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  a  legislator  to  press  a  button  at 
his  desk,  to  either  "yea"  or  "nay."  and  to 
be  so  recorded — speedily  and  efficiently 
and,  above  all.  accurately.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  be  no  less  progressive  and  up  to  date 
in  its  methods  than  many  State  legis- 
latures. Piirthermore,  I  am  told  that 
last  Friday  was  not  the  first  time  that 
inaccuracies  have  occurred  in  the  hand 
counting  of  rollcall  votes.  After  all.  un- 
der the  tensions  and  strains  frequently 
prevailing  in  the  chamber,  such  mistakes 
are  by  no  means  strange,  and  they  do 
not  reflect  on  the  able  people  at  the 
desk. 

The  solution.  Mr.  President,  Is  an  elec- 
tric voting  system,  and  I  hope  my  resolu- 
tion will  be  favorably  considered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  228)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administi-ation,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate  Is  hereby  directed  to  Install  In 
the  Senate  Chamber  such  devices  and  equip- 
ment as  may  be  necessary  electrically  to  re- 
cord votes  cast  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  matters  considered  by  the 
Senate.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
expended  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kirk)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  profiram.  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


FEDERAL   EQUAL   PAY   ACT— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  WTT.T. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
March  5.  1956. 

The  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Payni]  was  added  as  an  additional 


cosponsor  of  the  bin  (S.  3352)  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  account  of  sex 
in  the  payment  of  wages  by  employers 
having  employees  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  ccan- 
merce.  and  to  provide  procedures  for 
assisting  employees  in  collecting  wages 
lost  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Ivxs  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators)  on  March  5. 
1956.  

UTILIZATION  OP  COLORADO  RIVER 
DEVELOPMENT  FUND  IN  STATES 
OF  LOWER  DIVISION— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  March  8,  1956. 

The  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  MalonxI  a^as  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3393)  to 
provide  for  the  utilization  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  development  fund  in  the 
States  of  the  lower  division,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Golowatxr  on  March  8. 1956. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAIJ3.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Radio  addrerv  delivered  by  him  discussing 
various  Important  Issues  pending  before 
Congress. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania: 

Address   delivered   by   Senator   Spabkuan 
at  meeting  of  the  Amen   Corner,  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  on  March  3.  1956. 
By  Mr.  BEAIX: 

Statement  prepared  by  him  with  reference 
to  the  problems  surrounding  airports  at 
Detroit.  Mich. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  had  affixed  his  slg:nature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

H.  R.  2552.  An  act  to  authorize  the  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  project  for  the  Great 
Lakes  connecting  channels  above  Lake  Erie; 
and 

H.  R.  7201.  An  act  relating  to  the  taxation 
of  Income  of  Insurance  companies. 


DEPORTATION  BY  BRITISH  OP 
ARCHBISHOP  MAKARIOS  FROM 
CYPRUS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Saturday  I  released  the  following 
statement  when  news  was  received  of 
the  deportation  of  Archbishop  Makarios, 
which  reads  as  follows. 

I  have  been  shocked  by  the  British  de- 
portation of  Archbishop  Makarios. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  no  advance  notice  of 
this  serious  and  far-reaching  development 
was  available  to  ova  Government. 

It  Is  bound  to  cause  a  deterioration  In 
Greek-British  relations,  and  to  disturb  the 
association  of  others  ai&Uated  with  th« 
North  Atlantic  alliance. 


Inevitably,  the  people  of  Cypr\ia  will  gain 
the  right  of  determining  their  future  status. 
This  Is  no  longer  exclusively  a  domestic 
problem  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Greece. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  statement. 

Even  imder  martial  law  or  military 
government,  the  seizing  of  a  leading  citi- 
aen.  in  this  case  the  ranking  church  dig- 
nitary, and  sending  him  into  exile  with- 
out any  semblance  of  trial  or  a  chance 
to  refute  charges  made,  is  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  what  we  like  to  believe  are 
Anglo-Saxon  traditions  of  Justice. 

I  hope  the  British  Government  will  re- 
consider the  action  and  will  return  the 
archbishop  to  Cyprus.  They  are  on 
weak  legal  and  moral  grounds  for  the 
abrupt  action,  and  the  longer  they  delay 
in  rectifying  the  error,  the  more  difficult 
the  whole  problem  will  become. 

In  the  meantime,  cool  heads  are  needed 
in  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain, 
and  on  the  island  of  Cyprus  itself. 

Communism's  aim  is  to  "divide  and 
conquer."  Free  men  everywhere  are  con- 
cerned by  the  developments  and  by  the 
potentialities. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  leader  of 
the  minority  for  his  statement,  and  to  be 
associated  with  him.  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  taken  this  attitude  in  the  matter.  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  the  views  of  tiie  Re- 
publican leader. 
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RUSSIAN  PROPAGANDA  IN  FOREIGN 
NATIONS— EDITORIAL  FROM  NEW 
YORK  TIMES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  New  York  Times  of  yester- 
day, Sunday.  March  11.  there  appeared 
a  very  interesting  editorial  entitled 
"Ru.ssla  Did  Not  Invent  Flies."  The 
final  paragraph  of  this  editorial  reads 
as  follows: 

If  we  are  to  defeat  communism  we  must 
give  up  some  chtldli£h  legends  and  concen- 
trate on  the  easily  available  proof  that  a 
free  society  can  do  more  to  make  mankind 
well  and  happy  than  anything  the  chUdren 
of  Marx  and  Lenin  have  to  offer. 

This  editorial  has  a  real  bearing  on 
our  consideration  of  our  foreign  policy, 
especially  in  the  Far  East  and  because 
of  its  pertinency,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
in  full  be  pubU&hed  in  the  body  of  the 
RxcoRO  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rttssia  Ddm't  Ikvzmt  Fuzs 
The  eight  SEATO  foreign  minUters  who 
were  meeting  at  Karachi  last  week  adjourned 
with  the  reluctant  reminder  that  there  was 
no  convincing  evidence  that  the  Russians 
had  abandoned  their  eflorts  to  subvert, 
weaken,  and  overthrow  other  peoples'  gov- 
ernments. We  need  to  be  so  reminded.  The 
Soviet  purpose  has  not  changed.  If  for  one 
reason  or  another — including  our  concen- 
trated eflorts  to  defend  ourselves  by  retalia- 
tory measures — Moscow  has  abandoned  the 
use  of  naked  force.  It  Is  employing  other 
methods  for  the  same  objective. 

But  the  world  is  not  so  simple  that  we  can 
save  It  by  force  of  arms  or  by  making  faces 
at  the  Russians.  The  Russians  are  taking 
advantage  of  a  period  of  majestic  and  con- 
fusing change,  but  In  spite  of  the  revolu- 
tionary aroma  with  which  they  have  sur- 


rounded themselves,  they  did  not  cause  the 
change. 

The  worlds  troxible  siiots  are  almost  ex- 
cliislvely  inhabited  by  people  with  certain 
common  characteristics:  they  have  ceased,  or 
are  trying  to  cease,  to  Ise  colonlally  exploited; 
God  made  them  brown  or  yellow  or  black  or 
red  rather  than  white;  they  are  poor;  they 
are  not  well  fed  or  well  housed;  they  dont 
feel  well,  and  they  live  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

This  Is  true  tn  Iraq  and  Iran.  In  Lebanon, 
Jordan,  and  Syria,  In  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
and  along  the  shore  westward  until  we  come 
to  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco;  In  the  Far 
Eastern  countries  which  SEATO  eultlvates, 
where  the  Colombo  Plan  flounshes  and 
where  liberty  appears  In  an  unaccustomed 
and  inexperienced  pulse.  There  is  a  mixture 
of  politics,  of  technological  backwiirdness,  of 
resources  not  fully  iised,  of  human  labor 
wasted  of  human  vitality  kept  down  by  hun- 
ger an<i  disease. 

Wherever  these  conditions  prevail  there 
appears  tn  some  sort  of  clothes  and  with 
some  form  of  face  a  little  man  from  Mos- 
cow. We  do  not  read  about  this  Ittle  man 
as  we  do  aljout  Mr.  Bulganln  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  their  retinue,  but  he  Is  there, 
lavashing  sympathy,  which  does  net  cost 
anything  In  rubles,  and  offering  steel  mills 
or  comparable  tools  which  have  to  be  paid 
back  In  fixed  Installments. 

Wherever  there  Is  an  unhealthf ul  fly  '  r 
a  lethal  type  of  moaqulto  or  a  flea  hopping 
around  with  a  disease  In  Its  Uttle  Insldes, 
wherever  there  Is  too  Uttle  to  eat,  wherever 
there  are  too  many  persons  in  one  room, 
the  little  man  from  Moscow  appears.  He 
does  not  tell  bU  new  friends  vihat  things 
are  really  like  In  Moscow  or  in  the  country 
districts  of  Russia  or  in  the  Siberian  prison 
csmps.  He  tells  them  bow  things  are  or 
will  be  In  a  mytliical  Communist  heaven. 

Words  are  not  the  final  answer  to  such 
visitors.  For  people  who  don't  speak  Eng- 
lish or  Russian  ovir  words  are  no  better 
than  Russian  words.  It  is  deeds  that  count, 
and  a  real  friendship  behind  the  deeds.  It 
will  probably  be  necessary  for  us  to  work 
miracles  in  the  underdeveloped  ]>arts  of  the 
world.  To  do  this  we  may  have  to  forget 
about  Russia  for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time 
and  put  our  minds  on  the  constructive  work 
of  helping  people  who  need  help  and  mak- 
ing friends  of  people  who  need  friends — 
and  whom  we  need  for  friends. 

Let  us  undertake  this  task  clear-eyed. 
Russia  did  not  devise  the  evils  we  are  trying 
to  cure.  Russia  is  not  responsible  for  the 
retarded  economic  growth,  the  high  death 
rates,  the  unfathomable  and  curable  misery 
from  which  more  than  half  the  hvmian  race 
suffers.  Russia  did  not  Invent  typhoid, 
cphthalmla,  cholera,  and  other  diseases — 
afflictions  bom  and  spread  by  Insects  In 
conditions  of  poverty  and  filth.  Russia 
didn't  Invent  flies. 

If  we  are  to  defeat  communism  we  must 
give  up  some  childish  legends  and  concen- 
trate on  the  easily  available  proof  that  a 
free  society  can  do  more  to  make  mankind 
well  and  happy  than  anything  the  children 
of  Marx  and  Lenin  have  to  offer. 


Evening  Sun  and  in  the  Baltimore  News- 
Post,  and  I  aak  nnanhnous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  body  of  ttie  Rec- 
ORB  as  a  part  of  my  remarics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  March 
2,  1956] 

Ths  Popx  at  80 

Today  Is  the  80th  birthday  of  Plus  XH, 
an  occasion  that  will  have  brought  to  the 
Vatican  messages  of  rejoicing  from  points  aU 
over  the  world.  These  could  be  expected  In 
any  case;  but,  apart  from  his  rank,  the  Pope 
Is  a  man  with  such  warmth  of  nature,  nobil- 
ity of  character,  and  depth  of  spirit  that 
he  enjoys  the  personal  liking  and  respect  of 
people  In  every  land,  both  inside  and  outside 
his  church. 

Hu  birthday  wUl  be  followed  In  10  days 
by  the  17th  anniversary  of  his  elevation  to 
his  church's  highest  offlee.  Thus  the  cele- 
bration becomes  a  double  one,  and  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction  wlU  extend  to  his  conduct 
of  affairs  through  some  of  the  stormier  times 
BO  far  met  with  in  the  Vatican's  long  history. 
This  is  true  of  matters  both  great  and  small — 
the  pay  raise,  for  example,  today  bestowed 
upon  Vatican  entployees.  On  the  serious  side 
there  Is  the  courage  of  the  chtirch  In  its 
firm  stand  against  communism  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  against  racism  in  all  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States. 

The  statistically  minded  will  report  that 
Pius  XII's  many  fruitful  years  continue  a 
trend  of  recent  papal  centuries,  that  Leo 
Xin  died  at  80  and  Plus  IX  ruled  32  years. 
Other  persons  will  simply  Join  In  the  hope 
that  P.us  XII,  a  true  world  flgtire,  may  have 
many  more  happy  birthdays. 


POPE  PIUS  xn 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
less of  religious  affiliations,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  as  one  in  their  respect 
for  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  especially  when 
these  individuals  are  striving  to  advance 
the  cause  of  international  accord  and  of 
enduring  peace. 

Such  a  leader  Is  Pope  Pius  XII,  who 
is  now  observing  his  80tb  birthday  and 
also  his  17th  anniversary  in  the  papacy. 
Editorials  commenting  on  these  observ- 
ances have  &iq>eared  in  the  Baltimore 


avert  World  War  IL  After  it  broke  out  he 
built  a  vast  mercy  organization  for  its 
victims. 

Pope  Plus  is  a  heroic  figure  In  the  struggle 
fbr  lasting  peace.  He  has  been  a  champion 
of  the  well-being  of  the  little  man  and  ot 
preservation  of  faith  and  freedom. 

Cardinal  Verdler  of  Prance  once  said  tliat 
under  modern  world  conditions,  a  Pope  must 
be  either  a  hero  or  a  saint.  Those  famUiar 
with  the  career  of  Pius  xn  consider  him  to 
be  both. 


[From   the  Baltimore   News-Post  of  March 
2.  1956] 

The  Popx  at  80 

The  hearts  of  untold  millions  throughout 
the  world  turn  to  Rome  today  to  be  with 
Pope  Plus  xn  in  observance  of  his  80th 
birthday  and  the  17th  anniversary  of  his 
reign. 

Far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  which  he  is  the  head  on 
earth,  this  great  "Pope  of  Peace,"  arch-foe 
of  communism  and  of  all  forms  of  totali- 
tarianism, is  held  in  the  deepest  reverence. 

The  esteem  and  affection  in  which  he  is 
held  as  a  person  Is  In  keeping  with  the  ad- 
miration of  him  as  a  great  religious  leader 
and  administrator. 

That  is  partly  because,  although  one  of 
the  world's  most  skilled  diplomats,  familiar 
with  the  inner  workings  of  governments,  a 
master  of  many  languages,  he  ever  remained 
a  man  of  extraordinary  gentleness,  sim- 
pUclty,  friendliness,  and  piety.  It  has  been 
evident  to  all  that  he  "walked  with  God." 

Bom  In  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's,  his  out- 
standing mentality  and  personality  caused 
him  to  be  named  a  monslgnor  at  th^  early 
age  of  28,  an  archbishop  at  41.  and  a  cardinal 
at  53. 

He  represented  the  Vatican  at  the  coro- 
nation of  King  George  V  of  Britain.  He 
served  as  Papal  Nuncio  to  Bavaria  during 
part  of  World  War  I  and  narrowly  escaped 
death  during  a  "putsch"  in  Germany  just 
after  the  war's  end. 

In  1917  he  met  the  Kaiser  and  presented 
to  him  Pope  Benedict  XV's  peace  proposals. 

After  that  confilct  he  was  named  Nuncio 
to  Berlin  and  scored  a  great  diplomatic  vic- 
tory with  the  concordat  between  Prussia  and 
the  Holy  See. 

He  was  made  Vatican  Secretary  of  State 
In  1030  and  in  1930  visited  the  United 
States,  met  President  Rooeevelt,  and  made 
•n  8,000-mile  airplane  tour  to  many  cities. 

Elected  Pope  on  his  63d  birthday,  March 
2,  1939,  he  labored  with  all  his  strength  to 


THE  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  it  was  my  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  present  to  a  regional  winner 
of  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  a  flag 
which  has  flown  atop  our  Capitol.  As 
you  may  recall,  this  contest  Is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  Radio,  Elec- 
tronics, Television  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation; and  the  National  Association  of 
Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters. 
This  winner,  Gabriel  O.  Kajeckas,  and 
his  father,  Joseph  Kajeckas,  both  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  made  such  wonderful 
statements  of  acceptance,  that,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Recokd  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Gabeiel  Kajeckas 

Senator  Btm-Ea,  I  am  greatly  honored  to 
receive  this  flag.  I  accept  it  with  deep 
humility,  being  perfectly  aware  of  its  im- 
mense lmp>ortance  In  that  this  flag  stands 
for  noble  principles  at  a  time  when  the  world 
is  starved  for  such  principles.  This  flag 
flies  over  a  free  land — America,  a  land  where 
today  liberty  Is  for  everyone;  for  this  reason, 
the  American  flag  has  become  not  just  a 
sentinel  of  freedom,  but  a  shining  beacon 
of  hope  for  aU  the  enslaved  and  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Senator,  this  flag  which  you  have  just 
presented  to  me  flew  over  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  on  March  4.  the  feast  day  of 
St.  Caslmir,  the  patron  saint  of  my  native 
land.  Lithuania,  which  has  been  overrun  by 
men  whose  creed,  principles,  and  flag  stand 
for  deetructlon.  When  the  day  comes,  how- 
ever, that  Uthuanla  will  again  be  free,  the 
most  fitting  place  for  this  flag  will  be  beside 
the  tomb  of  St.  Caslmir  in  Vilnius,  the  capital 
city  of  Lithuania.  I  feel  especially  gratified 
to  receive  this  fiag  from  you.  Mr.  Butlek, 
as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maryland, 
since  Lithuania  is  also,  in  a  sense,  Maryland. 
Her  devotion  to  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  is 
great  indeed,  and  is  exemplified  in  perhaps 
the  most  striking  fashion  by  the  famous 
shrine  of  Ausros  Vartal,  our  lady  of  VUnlus. 

A  short  time  ago.  Senator,  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  a  national  winner  of  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest,  in  which  I  was  proud  to 
speak  for  the  principles  in  which  I  believe. 
God  grant  that  now  I  might  cherish  in  my 
heart  everything  just,  decent,  and  good  that 
Is  symbolized  by  this  banner,  which  all 
Americans  proudly  know  as  Old  Glory. 

Statement  bt  Joseph  Kajeckas 
Senator  Butler,  Mrs.  Kajeckas  and  I  feel 
extremely  gratefiU  to  you  for  presenting  to 
our  son,  Gabriel,  this  United  States  flag 
which  fiew  over  the  Capitol  on  St.  Caslmir 's 
day.  We  feel  grateful  still  more  becau£e 
such  a  gesture  has  In  all  probability  no  prece- 
dents. 

Only  2  weeks  ago.  Senator,  you  made  pubUe 
a  very  eloquent  and  forceful  statement  on 
Lithuania's  Independence  day,  stressing  that 
America  and   the   free   world   "will   remain 
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true  In  our  struggle  to  free  Lithuania  from 
the  Communist  yoke."*  Tou  saluted  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  on  that  occasion.  Tou  now 
salute  them  again  today  by  this  ceremony. 

Lithuanians  ever3rwhere  will  feel  gratified 
that  the  presentation  of  this  flag  has  been 
made  by  you,  a  Senator  from  Maryland,  in 
which  State  for  about  two  decades  now, 
Lithuania's  Independence  day  has  been  oflR- 
clally  proclaimed  each  year  as  Republic  of 
Lithuania  Day. 

Lithuanians  in  their  homeland  are  for- 
bidden by  tyrannical  forces  to  give  honor 
to  the  Lithuanian  flag  and  their  patron  saint. 
St.  Caalmlr:  whereas  here,  their  country  and 
their  patron  saint  are  being  honored  by 
this  extraordinary  ceremony. 

Senator,  once  more.  I  sincerely  thank  you. 


PREVENTION  OF  AUTOMOBILE  MAN- 
UFACTURERS COERCING  AUTO- 
MOBILE DEALERS  TO  PURCHASE 
UNWANTED  MERCHANDISE— LET- 
TER 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  I  introduced  S.  3110,  a  bill 
which  would  make  it  unlawful  for  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  threaten  to 
terminate  or  terminate  the  franchise  of 
new-car  dealers  if  the  basic  reason  or 
primary-  cause  of  such  threat  or  termina- 
tion was  the  dealer's  refusal  or  unwill- 
ingness to  purchase  unwanted  merchan- 
dise from  the  manufacturer. 

Thereafter  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  intro- 
ductory remarks,  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and 
a  questionnaire  concerning  it  to  472 
franchised  new-car  dealers  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  I  requested  the  question- 
naire be  filled  out  and  returned  to  me. 
assuring  the  dealers  that  if  they  signed 
It  I  would  keep  their  identity  in  confi- 
dence. Ninety-three  dealers  replied.  84 
favoring  my  bill,  5  opposing,  and  4  un- 
certain about  it.  Of  the  93  dealers  who 
returned  the  questionnaire,  16  did  not 
sign  it. 

Many  of  the  Maryland  dealers,  after 
reading  my  bill  and  my  introductory  re- 
marks, have  written  me  concerning  the 
many  problems  which  arise  out  of  their 
relations  with  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers. Although  I  received  many  out- 
standing and  memorable  letters,  one, 
dated  February  8,  1956,  was  so  well  writ- 
ten, and  came  from  such  a  prominent 
and  highly  regarded  Maryland  dealer, 
that  on  February  15  I  wrote  to  him  and 
requested  his  permission  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  various  portions 
of  his  letter,  removing  therefrom  all  re- 
marks which  might  tend  to  identify  him. 
On  February  22  he  replied,  and  stated: 

I  have  absolutely  no  objection  to  the  ver- 
batim use  of  my  previous  letter  for  any  pur- 
pose you  deem  worthy.  In  fact.  I  am  In- 
clined to  be  less  than  sympathetic  for  those 
who  cry  to  be  covered  with  the  cloak  of 
anonymity.  If  one  sincerely  voices  a  convic- 
tion honestly  derived,  it  follows  that  there 
should  also  be  present  sufficient  moral  cour- 
age to  accept  any  of  the  consequences.  That 
Is  the  essence  of  our  form  of  government. 

In  view  of  this  fine  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  this  dealer,  it  is  with  a  real  feel- 
ing of  public  service  and  pride  in  the 
new-car  dealers  of  my  State  that  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  entire  let- 
ter to  me.  dated  February  28,  1956,  from 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Livie,  Jr. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 

as  follows: 

DutAMTT  Motor  Co..  Inc., 
Towaon.  Md.,  February  8.  1959. 
The  Honorable  John  Marshall  Bxm.n, 
The  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Btm^sa:  Tour  bill  S.  3110 
hits  closer  to  the  mark  than  any  of  the 
actions  of  Congress  to  date  as  regards  to 
correcting  the  unsound  condition  of  auto- 
mobile retailing  that  is  so  apparent  today. 
As  you  Implied,  this  bill  is  not  completely 
definitive  but  it  does  represent  a  positive 
and  concrete  step  in  the  right  direction. 

There  are  certain  economic-philosophical 
premises  which,  if  accepted  as  true,  point 
out  the  necessity  of  Federal  regulation  of 
the  commerce  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  franchised  denier.  No  new  car 
dealer  desires  legislation  designed  to  sub- 
sidize or  guarantee  a  profit  for  his  business. 
Just  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission was  created  in  the  recognition  of  the 
social  responsibility  to  X.'ne  entire  Nation  of 
the  stock  market,  so  should  Federal  legisla- 
tion recognize  that  the  automobile  industry 
affects  vitally  the  livelihood  of  a  consider- 
able segment  of  our  Nation.  If  a  farmer  In 
Nebraska  could  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
financial  manipulation  of  selfish  interests  in 
the  Chicago  grain  market;  if  economically 
sound  utilities  in  the  Midwest  could  be  bank- 
rupted by  Samuel  Insull  and  his  pyramid- 
ing actions  in  1930;  then  I  feel  that  the 
selfish  activltiea  of  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer can  and  will  cause  a  progressive 
economic  disintegration  In  every  part  of  this 
country  of  substantial  business  investments. 

The  automobile  dealer  operates  under  the 
delusion  that  he  is  an  Independent  business- 
man. This  Is  only  true  when  gauged  against 
the  competitive  market  for  customer  sales 
and  I  hope  this  situation  will  never  change. 
However,  this  feeling  of  "the  survival  of 
the  fittest"  is  totally  Inadequate  when  ap- 
plied to  the  dealer's  relationship  to  his  sole 
source  of  supply — the  manufacturer.  He 
has  been  unable  to  realize  the  consequences 
of  this  one  statement  about  the  manufac- 
turer: Labor  Is  most  effectively  organized 
and  capable  of  protecting  Its  own  interests; 
management  is  organized  by  the  very  hier- 
archy of  a  business  orgiinlzatlon;  the  stock- 
holders are  presented  well  by  the  board 
of  directors  (the  record  of  dividends  by 
General  Motors  since  1948  Is  proof  of  this). 
The  only  unorganized  group  that  the  cor- 
porations deal  with  are  the  dealers  and  they, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  philosophy,  can  never 
effectively  unionize.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
each  of  the  above  are  selfish  interests  in 
the  sense  that  their  actions  have  been  de- 
fined primarily  to  their  own  particular 
benefit  and  any  bencflt  accruing  to  the 
public  or  the  dealer  has  been  definitely 
secondary. 

This  situation  can  change  In  only  one 
fashion.  When  the  dealer  on  the  open  mar- 
ket is  no  longer  capable  of  negotiating  his 
merchandise  at  a  profit,  then  he  ceases  to 
buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Then  the 
stockholder,  labor  and  management  are 
forced  to  examine  the  reasons  why  this  hap- 
pened. At  present  Chrysler  Corp.  is  operat- 
ing on  a  4-day  week;  soon  the  pocketbook 
of  all  these  above  elements  will  suffer.  Only 
at  that  time  will  stop  gap  or  minimum 
action  be  taken  by  the  factories,  not  because 
they  want  to.  but.  rather  because  they  have 
to.  This  situation  need  not  have  occurred 
If  Chrysler,  for  example,  had  not  built  cars 
on  a  6-day  week  with  2  shifts  and  over- 
time for  the  last  60  days  In  1955.  But  for 
their  selfish  interest  c>f  year-end  produc- 
tion and  consequent  maximum  earnings, 
they  chose  to  produce  to  the  limits  of  their 
capability.  By  gosh,  when  supply  exceeds 
demand,  the  price  of  anything  must  drop. 
And  here  I  should  like  to  define  price  as 
being    that   sum   of   money    the   public   la 


actually  willing  to  pay  on  a  competitive 
nuurket  for  an  automobile  at  that  very 
moment.  Actual  price  changes  from  week 
to  week  in  our  biuiness — for  example.  1  week 
we  can  negotiate  for  a  tlOO  profit  and  the 
next  week  $50.  and  so  forth. 

My  point,  though  somewhat  long-winded, 
Is  this :  The  new  car  business  today  demands 
large  capital  investment  on  the  retail  level 
as  well  as  on  the  manufacturing  level.  Yet 
the  completely  irresponsible  actions  of  the 
manufacturer  have  steadily  made  this  busi- 
ness one  of  greater  risk  and  smaller  returns. 
The  manufacturer  himself  consists  of  three 
components  which  by  the  records  have 
proven  to  be  incapable  of  enllghted  self- 
interest.  If  we  are  ever  again  to  have  a 
depression,  it  will  be  hastened  by  such  sel- 
fish actions.  When  GM  piles  up  over  $1  bul- 
lion in  earnings  after  taxes,  then  sheer  size 
becom '»  an  evil.  Had  GM  decided  to  reduce 
the  wholesale  price  of  their  cars  by  9150 
across  the  board,  their  earnings  would  have 
been  pared  to  a  mere  one-half  billion  and 
probably  put  Ford  and  Chrysler  completely 
out  of  business.  When  the  manufacturer 
has  so  reduced  the  retailing  of  his  products 
that  we  as  dealers  grub  around  for  $50  and 
$100  gross  profits  per  car.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  broadly  speaking  the  new-car 
dealer  is  approaching  the  economic  point 
of  no  return. 

That  is  why  phantom  freight,  territory 
security,  and  bootleKglng.  are  periphery 
phenomena,  external  symptoms  of  a  far 
greater  inequity  that  today  exists.  Your  bill 
is  at  least  aimed  at  a  more  vital  spot — to 
place  some  value  upon  a  man's  lifelong  en- 
deavors to  build  hts  estate  for  the  future — 
to  encourage  private  venture  capital  in  small 
business,  the  very  heart  of  America's 
greatness. 

The  three  evils  mentioned  above  a*  of 
lesser  Importance  can  be  corrected  by  the 
manufacturer  as  he  is  economically  forced 
to  do  so.  The  basically  weak  and  satellite 
nature  of  our  relationship  to  the  manufac- 
turer never  will  be  changed  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  legislatively  acknowledges 
the  fact  that  the  new-car  franchise  as  It 
Is  presently  constituted  does  not  contribute 
to  contained  growth  of  the  free-enterprise 
system. 

The  business  ethics  of  automobile  retnlltng 
are  precisely  what  the  manufacturer  deline- 
ates. In  the  1880's.  the  white  man  who  sold 
liquor  to  the  Indians  had  to  share  full  moral 
responsibility  for  the  nasty  consequences 
that  traditionally  ensued.  Bo  let  it  be  with 
General  Motors — a  billion  In  profit  equals  a 
billion  In  responsibility. 

The  cry  of  the  manufacturer  who  bleats 
piously  that  the  Government  will  penalize 
the  efficient  to  the  interests  of  the  inefflceint 
is  not  in  keeping  with  Federal  legislation 
since  the  decade  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
whole  lesson  of  our  Government  has  been  to 
safeguard  the  right  of  existence  to  the  less 
efficient.  As  the  automobile  manufacturer 
knows  the  UAW-CIO  Is  not  concerned  with 
the  most  efficient  worker,  but  rather,  the 
less  efficient.  By  effective  organization,  labor 
has  forced  the  corporation  to  giving  in- 
creasing recognition  to  this  fact. 

All  we  as  dealers  need  can  be  gained 
through  Federal  legislation  designed  to  re- 
move the  excess  of  power  now  held  In  De- 
troit. We  can  create  our  *wn  future  and 
solve  our  own  problems  that  arise  from  year 
to  year  once  an  equitable  franchise  system 
is  accejjted.  gracefully  or  otherwise,  by  the 
manufacturer. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  In  your  Interest 
on  our  behalf.  It  is  not  the  most  popular 
as  regards  mass  support;  but  it  hits  mighty 
close  to  the  center  of  our  continued  national 
prosperity.  You  may  be  asstired  that  I  am 
most  grateful  and  will  tell  anyone  who 
listens  what  your  help  can  mean  to  aU  of  us. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Robert  B.  Ltvis,  Jr. 


MORE    THAN    CORONETS— ARTICLE 
BY  THE  SENATE  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
there  appeared  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  a  very  informative  article  writ- 
ten by  our  distinguished  Chaplain,  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  entitled  "More 
Than  Coronets." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  coming 
months  we  shall  Indulge  in  a  political 
campaign,  for  better  or  worse,  it  might 
be  well  for  all  of  us  to  read  this  wonder- 
ful article. 

I  recall  hearing  that  on  one  occasion 
when  Lincoln  was  trying  a  lawsuit  he 
said.  "My  opponent  has  been  speaking  in 
personalities,  and  damning  me.  I  have 
noticed  that  when  a  man  indulges  In 
those  tactics  he  has  a  damned  poor  case 
of  his  own."  Personalities  make  for  con- 
fused thinking  not  clarity. 

I  wish  now  to  read  from  the  wonderful 
article  written  by  Dr.  Harris ;  because  the 
people  of  America  are  confused  about 
many  issues.  They  are  confused  be- 
cause many  people  In  position  of  leader- 
ship are  confused,  intentionally  or  other- 
wise. Brawling  never  makes  for  vision 
or  Judgment. 

The  article  reads  In  part: 

Courtesy,  from  its  very  derivation.  Is  a 
royal  word  with  the  klrigly  grace  of  a  coronet. 
Courtesy,  according  to  the  dictionary.  Is  de- 
fined as  "having  such  manners  as  befit  the 
court  of  a  prince — graciously  polite  and  re- 
spectful In  dealing  with  others."  ThU  might 
well  be  written  at  the  top  of  the  first  page 
of  the  primer  In  any  school  of  methods  for 
tlM  coming  campaign.  | 

In  the  article  Dr.  Harris  quotes 
Thomas  &  Kempis: 

Lord,  let  us  be  ever  courteous  aiul  kind. 
Never  let  us  fall  Into  a  peevish  or  contentloiu 
spirit,  but  follow  peace  with  all  men. 

Such  words  make  for  the  leadership 
that  provides  true  direction  and  guid- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  suggested 
many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  world  is  in  a  critical  anc  serious  sit- 
uation. Calling  names  or  mdulging  in 
personalities  does  not  contribute  to 
clarifying  the  issues  or  giving  us  the  wis- 
dom and  direction  we  need  in  order  that 
the  constituency  of  this  great  Republic 
may  be  well  informed. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More   Than    Coronets 

(By  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain 

of  the  U.S.  Senate) 

In  this  convulsive  day  when  thrones  are 
falling,  crowns  and  coronets  still  hold  their 
fascination,  even  In  lands  where  the  people 
rule.  A  lovely  American  girl  who  becomes 
the  princess  of  a  tiny,  pin-pointed  realm, 
basks  In  the  romantic  Interest  of  the  world. 
In  all  parts  of  the  Union,  charming  repre- 
sentatives of  winsome  young  womanhood  are 
crowned  as  princesses  of  this  and  that  do- 
main. Surrounded  by  their  glittering  at- 
tendants in  rojral  ceremonies  they  are 
adorned  with  coronets  as  multitudes  ap- 
plaud. The  coronation  of  another  queen  In 
some  realm,  civic,  state,  national,  or  com- 
mercial, la  a  frequent  announcement.  It  Is 
all  a  rather  surprlaing  phenonjenon  In  a  de- 


nkocracy  whose  founder  defied  a  crown  and 
spurned  oim  for  himself. 

But  such  spectacles  appeal  to  a  universal 
liking  for  dramatic  pageantry.  That  U 
partly  the  explanation  as  to  why  men  whose 
dally  environment  in  the  discharge  of  their 
callings  Is  often  duU  and  drab  and  monoto- 
nous revel  in  organizations  which  clothe 
their  devotees  in  striking  costumes  and  ad- 
dress their  officers  with  most  flattering  ap- 
pellations. All  this  has  its  salutary  side. 
Democracy  tends,  in  its  setting,  to  become 
painfully  practical  and  commonplace,  and  to 
utterly  disregard  the  visual  trappings  of 
splendor  associated  with  an  age  that  has 
vanished.  It  is  well  that  once  in  a  whUe 
even  the  dull  ruts  of  routine  be  lined  with 
sparkling  silver  and  that  heads  lifted  to 
some  pedestal  of  eminence  should  wear  a 
crown  of  dl£tlnction. 

But  this  meditation  has  to  do,  not  with 
any  excited  miss,  who  tomorrow  is  to  be 
Queen  of  the  May,  or  a  princess  reigning 
in  any  temporary  realm  which  makes  her 
the  cjrnosure  of  unnumbered  eyes  as  she  is 
crowned,  perhaps  by  some  prominent  official. 
This  has  to  do  with  a  crown  without  which 
any  life  is  sadly  deficient  and  poor  indeed. 
Longfellow  was  pointing  to  it  as  he  sang, 
"Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets." 
America  boasts  that  here,  where  every  man 
is  a  king  and  every  woman  a  queen,  there 
are  no  crown  Jewels — there  are  no  coronets — 
except  those  worn  lust  as  ornaments  in  some 
passing  festival.  But  here,  in  the  simple 
statement  of  a  loved  poet  is  a  truth  which, 
in  this  election  year,  desperately  needs  to 
be  lifted  higher  than  the  Capitol's  white 
dome.  It  Is  an  intplring  sight  to  witness  the 
mightiest  nation  on  earth  prepare  to  register 
its  will  in  a  genuine  election  such  as  the 
Kremlin's  despotic  manipulators  cannot 
even  understand.  What  they  call  an  election 
we  call  coercion. 

But  because  in  our  free  land  elections  are 
so  free,  there  is  necessarily  Included  the  right 
to  be  uilfalr  and  unkind.  The  temptation  is 
to  find  a  use  for  everything  but  kindness  in 
forging  thunderbolts  for  the  opposition.  But 
kindness  and  fairness  and  courtesy  are  not 
virtuea  that  cannot  be  afforded  in  a  political 
campaign.  They  are  the  very  signs  and  fruits 
of  a  mature  people  who  have  learned  how  to 
use  and  not  abuee  the  weapons  of  freedom. 
If  a  man's  convictions  and  the  goals  he  seeks 
are  high  and  honorable,  he  need  never,  in 
all  bis  contending,  take  from  the  brow  the 
coronet  of  kindness.  With  any  who  differ 
and  who  sincerely  hold  other  opinions  from 
those  he  advances,  he  can  disagree  without 
being  ditagreeable.  This  any  man  will  do 
if  he  is  not  to  degrade  himself  and  if  he 
is  to  be  loyal  to  the  royal  in  himself.  Dis- 
raeli fought  without  the  coronet  of  kind- 
ness when,  in  the  heat  of  political  strife, 
he  declared  of  his  great  contemporary.  Glad- 
stone, "He  Is  nothing  but  a  Eophisticated 
rhetorician  inebriated  with  the  exuberance 
of  his  own  verbosity."  That  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  Gladstone's  courtly  courtesy,  as  he 
exemplified  the  ideal  lifted  up  in  the  lines: 

"Pierce  for  the  right  he  bore  his  part 
In  strife  with  many  a  valiant  foe. 
But  laughter  winged  his  polished  dart 
And  kindness  tempered  every  blow." 

Courtesy,  from  Its  very  derivation.  Is  a 
royal  word  with  the  kingly  grace  of  a  coro- 
net. Courtesy,  according  to  the  dictionary, 
is  defined  as  "having  such  manners  as  befit 
the  court  of  a  prince — graciously  polite  and 
respectful  In  dealing  with  others."  ThU 
might  weU  be  written  at  the  top  of  the  first 
page  of  the  primer  in  any  school  of  methods 
for  the  coming  campaign.  For,  alas,  the 
aggressive  attitude  toward  political  goals 
which  one  believes  to  represent  the  best 
interests  of  his  country  often  tempts  one 
to  question  the  integrity  of  others  and  to 
hurl  epithets  which  boomerang.  Oliver 
WendeU  Holmes  was  aware  of   the  danger 


of  turning  a  contest  into  a  brawl  when  he 
said  of  a  certain  man,  "His  acrid  words  turn 
the  sweet  milk  of  kindness  into  curds." 
Tongues  are,  of  course,  legitin^te  weapons 
in  the  coming  battle  of  the  polls,  but  blessed 
is  the  contender  in  whose  tongue  Is  the  law 
of  kindness.  Grace,  gracefulness,  and  gra- 
dousness  are  Intimately  rriated  and  no  de- 
fender of  his  party  should  seek  a  divorce 
from  them  as  he  sallies  forth  to  the  campaign 
or  conunents  upon  candidates. 

Thomas  &  Kempis  is  holding  up,  this  Lent, 
shining  ideals  which  are  more  than  coronets 
in  his  prayer  so  old,  yet  so  new:  "Lord  let 
us  be  ever  courteous  and  kind.  Never  let 
fall  into  a  peevish  or  contentious  spirit,  but 
follow  peace  with  all  men."  As.  convinced 
of  the  rectitude  of  their  own  governmental 
theories,  millions  of  Americans  fare  forth 
to  the  fray,  the  lines  of  Hilalre  Belloc  offer 
a  suggestion  more  golden  than  coronets: 

"Of  courtesy  It  is  much  less 
That  courage  of  heart  or  holiness. 
Yet  in  my  walks  It  seems  to  me 
That  the  grace  of  God  is  in  cotirtesy." 


FUNDS  FOR  THE  GREAT  LAKES 
CONNECTING  CHANNELS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  pleaded  to  write  to  the  Acting  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers 
urging  prompt  consideration  of  the  re- 
quest of  supplemental  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deepening  and  improving  the 
connecting  channels  west  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  occasion  of  my  request  Is,  of  course, 
the  welcome  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  which,  last  Friday  night,  ap- 
proved the  connecting  channel  bill,  H.  R. 
2552,  sending  it  to  the  White  House  for 
signature. 

The  Senate's  action  In  so  speedily  ap- 
proving the  bill  came  as  a  welcome  in- 
dex of  the  Senate's  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  the  channels  in  terms  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  the  text  of  a 
letter  which  I  was  pleased  to  send  on 
Saturday  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  K.  Holle. 
Acting  Chief  of  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers,  on  behalf  of  additional 
channel  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Rzcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

March  10. 1958. 

Gen.  Charles  K.  Holle, 

Major   General    United    States   Army. 

Acting  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 

'     tnent  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  GzNEaAi.:  As  you  of  course  know, 
last  night.  March  9.  there  was  written  on  the 
Senate  floor,  in  effect,  what  amounts  to  the 
final  chapter  in  the  lorg  30-year  legislation 
battle  for  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. 

At  that  time,  the  Senate  wisely  took  up 
H.  R.  2552  to  modify  the  existing  project  for 
the  Great  Lakes  channels  above  Lake  Erie. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  unanimous  consent, 
thus  being  cleared  to  the  White  House  for 
signature. 

Needless  to  say.  as  the  author  of  the  WUey 
law  of  1964  authorizing  the  Great  Lakes  Sea- 
way itself,  I,  for  one,  am  particularly  grati- 
fied that  the  final  green  light  ht.s  been  given. 
It  is  the  full-speed-ahead  signal  to  you  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  finishing  this 
mlghtly  2.300-mlle  deep-water  project,  in 
conjunction  with  the  woi*  alivadyunder- 
way  by  the  Seaway  Development  CorporaUon. 
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Of  course,  now,  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  channel  deepening  must  be  appro- 
priated. 

As  you  are  of  course  aware,  there  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  1957  fiscal  year  budget  re- 
quest, the  sum  of  $5  million,  as  recorded  to. 
page  051. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate.  General,  if 
you.  In  consultation  with  your  fellow  ofll- 
cers  and  staff  of  the  corps,  would  now  re- 
view this  channel  subject,  -and  determine 
how  much  additional  funds  should  be  im- 
mediately requested. 

The  $5  million  request  had  of  course  been 
submitted  by  the  executive  branch  prior  to 
final  action  on  the  channel  authorization 
bill.  Now  that  such  authorization  has  come, 
I  think  that  the  actual  engineering  work 
can  be  expedited  by  requesting  supple- 
mental funds  over  and  above  the  $5  million. 

As  you  know,  it  had  been  contemplated 
that  the  95  million  would  be  broken  down 
In  approximately  the  order  of  tl"]  million 
for  actual  work.  The  latter  figure  can  now 
be  supplemented,  so  that  commencing  July 
1.  1956.  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  more 
construction  work  can  be  commenced. 

The  reason  I  am  in  so  much  of  a  hurry 
Is.  of  course,  because  of  the  serious  lag  which 
will  occ\ir  between  the  time  the  seaway  navi- 
gation work  is  completed  and  the  time  the 
upper  channel  work  is  completed.  Thus. 
as  you  know,  the  seaway  will  be  finished  by 
the  spring  of  1959.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
channel  work  above  Lake  Erie  is  still  a  5-year 
project,  and  thus  will  not  be  ready  until 
the  spring  of  1962. 

To  minimize  this  lag.  we  of  the  upper 
Midwest  are  most  anxious  to  see  all  ...ossible 
work  inaugurated  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

I  am  writing  to  Congressman  Pked  Mar- 
shall,  of  Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Functions  Sul>commlttee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  to  bring  to  his  at- 
tention this  matter. 

Meanwhile,  however,  1  am  hoping  that 
the  corps  will  be  In  a  position  to  contact 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
that  the  Bureau  in  turn  will  make  the  nec- 
essary supplemental  request  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  pledge  my  continued  efforts  all  along  the 
line  toward  speeding  the  necessary  funds. 

Looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  I 
tan. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alxxandes  Wilxt. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  I  should 
like  to  have  him  state  his  feehngs  re- 
garding the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
several  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  all  of  us  are  very  hopeful  that  we 
can  finish  our  action  on  the  bill,  if  not 
today,  at  least  on  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day. 

We  also  hope  that,  aside  from  minor 
Insertions  during  the  morning  hour,  any 
real  debate  today  be  confined  to  the 
pending  bill.  Of  course,  that  is  only  a 
hope,  and  can  be  no  more  than  that. 

However,  several  Senators  have  asked 
me  about  the  plan  of  the  leadership.  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader;  but  I  should 
like  to  say  that  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  after  consultation,  we 
plan  to  have  the  Senate  convene  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  complete  our  action  on  the  bill 


either  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  We 
believe  that  should  be  possible  by  having 
the  Senate  convene  at  11  a.  m.,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  until  approidmately  7 
p.  m.  It  is  also  our  plan,  insofar  as  we 
can  control  the  situation,  not  to  have 
yea-and-nay  votes  taken  after  7  p.  m. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  minority 
leader  state  his  views  regarding  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  think  it  desirable  not  to  have 
the  Senate  continue  in  session  too  late 
each  evening,  after  convening  at  10  or  11 
a.  m.  When  the  Senate  convenes  at  10 
or  11  in  the  morning,  it  has  a  rather 
rugged  schedule,  not  only  for  Senators, 
but  also  for  the  Official  Reporters  and 
other  members  of  the  staff.  However,  I 
hope  the  Members  will  hold  themselves 
available. 

Insofar  as  the  exact  time  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  found  we  were 
making  progress,  we  might  wish  to  con- 
tinue in  session  imtil  8  p.  m.  or  some 
other  reasonable  time,  because  we  al- 
ready have  had  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion for  several  weeks  and  if  it  is  to 
be  enacted  in  time  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  farmers,  I  believe  we  should  conclude 
our  action  on  it  this  week.  I  hope  we 
may  complete  our  action  on  it  by  Wed- 
nesday, although  in  view  of  the  number 
of  amendments  which  are  still  at  the 
desk,  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  take  as 
much  time  upon  them  as  we  have  taken 
on  the  amendments  already  acted  on. 
we  may  be  at  work  on  the  bill  all  of  this 
week  and  into  next  week,  as  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  ma- 
jority leader  shares  every  hope  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  expressed  that  we 
conclude  our  action  on  the  bill  this  week : 
in  other  words,  that  we  dispose  of  the 
bill  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Of  course,  every  Member  has  other 
bills  which  he  wishes  to  have  brought  up 
and  passed.  Of  course,  each  Senator 
is  aware  of  the  number  of  amendments 
to  the  pending  bill  which  remain  to  be 
acted  upon.  If  we  continue  in  session 
beyond  the  hour  of  the  evening  meal, 
then,  after  Senators  have  arranged  to 
have  their  evening  meal  at  the  Capitol, 
they  generally  are  willing  to  have  the 
Senate  remain  in  session  until  10  or  11 
in  the  evening,  if  that  is  required.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  can  say  to  them 
that  the  Senate  will  not  remain  in  ses- 
sion later  than  7  p.  m.,  I  believe  it  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  make  more  progress. 
I  have  talked  about  the  matter  to  various 
Senators:  and  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that  at  this  point  in  the  session,  in  the 
early  part  of  March,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  take  votes 
late  in  the  evening. 

So  I  think  the  schedule  I  have  indi- 
cated will  be  better  for  all  of  us.  Let  us 
try  it  for  a  day  or  two,  and  see  whether 
we  make  satisfactory  progress.  If  we  do 
not.  then  perhaps  we  can  arrange  to 
meet  later  in  the  evening.  Of  course  I 
would  not  wish  to  have  any  arrangement 
made  unless  it  met  with  the  pleasure  of 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Seh- 
ator  from  California  IMr.  KnowlawdJ. 


I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  discuss  the 
matter  with  him  before  now.  However, 
the  morning  hour  is  about  over. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Let  me  discuss  the 
matter  shortly  with  some  of  the  minority . 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry ;  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  I  can  discuss  it  further 
a  little  later. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
will  be  a  very  satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  hope  all  Sena- 
tors will  at  least  hold  themselves  pre- 
pared for  the  possibility  of  an  evening 
session. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Mr. 
EllendirI.  let  me  say  to  him  that,  of 
course,  all  of  us  have  statements  which 
we  desire  to  make,  and  the  best  time  to 
make  them  is  during  the  morning  hour, 
under  the  2-minute  rule.  If  It  is  not 
possible  for  them  to  be  made  under  the 
2-minute  rule,  the  chairman  has  been 
very  generous  in  agreeing  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  time  for  4  minutes  or  8 
minutes,  or  sometimes  even  longer. 
However,  I  now  express  the  hope  that 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill,  this  week,  inasmuch  as  both 
Senators  are  very  anxious  to  have  the 
bill  finally  acted  upon,  so  that  the  bill 
will  be  enacted  and  will  soon  be  available 
to  the  American  farmers,  all  Senators 
will  cooperate  in  confining  the  debate  to 
the  pending  bill.  Itself.  Both  Senators 
are  very  anxious  to  have  that  done.  I 
wonder  whether  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  takes  that  view. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  do.  Last 
week  the  Senate  debated  extraneous 
matters  almost  one-third  of  the  time. 
If.  from  now  on.  we  can  devote  our  at- 
tention to  the  bill  itself,  and  do  not  per- 
mit extraneous  matters  to  be  brought  up. 
we  should  be  able  to  take  final  action  on 
the  bill  not  later  than  Wednesday.  If 
all  of  us  work  on  the  bill,  and  give  it  our 
utmost  attention,  and  are  available  when 
the  time  comes  to  take  votes,  I  believe  it 
will  be  possible  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  matter  which  must  be  decided 
by  each  Senator.  If  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
could  refuse  to  permit  extraneous  mat- 
ters to  be  brought  up.  we  would  find 
ourselves  refusing  several  times  a  day. 
However,  we  do  not  have  nor  seek  that 
privilege.  Once  a  Senator  is  recognized, 
he  can  discuss  any  matter  he  wishes  to 
discuss,  and  for  as  long  as  he  wishes  to 
discuss  it. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  cooperate  In 
this  respect  with  the  leadership. 


ALLOCATION  TO   STATES    OF  FED- 
ERAL AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
letter  which  I  have  recently  received 
from  one  of  the  school  leaders  in  Oregon 
makes  some  interesting  suggestions  con- 
cerning a  proper  standard  for  the  alloca- 
tion to  the  different  States  of  Federal  aid 
to  education,  now  under  consideration  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  few  moments  to  describe 
these  suggestions,  so  as  to  bring  them  to 


the  attention  of  Senators  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  who 
are  working  on  Federal  school-aid  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Marion  B.  Winslow,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  District  9  C.  Coos  Bay, 
Oreg..  writes  me  that  on  the  whole  he 
prefers  the  Kelley  school  construction 
bill— reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Education — to  that  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  He  points 
out.  however,  that  there  are  other  fac- 
tors besides  the  number  of  school  age 
children  in  a  State  which  determine  the 
financial  burden  assumed  by  a  State  for 
the  education  of  its  children.  To  simi- 
marlze  his  argument  he  believes  that  a 
formula  of  Federal  assistance  which  re- 
flects actual  total  days  of  s<;hool  attend- 
ance in  a  State,  rather  than  only  the 
number  of  school-age  children,  will  fur- 
nish an  incentive  to  State.-?  to  institute 
school  years  of  adequate  length  to  en- 
force truancy  laws,  and  to  encourage 
more  children  to  stay  in  school  until  the 
completion  of  high  school— in  short,  to 
improve  the  educational  services  offered 
to  the  children. 

Such  a  formula  might  also  be  fair  to 
children  in  States,  such  as  Oregon,  which 
already  provide  far  more  than  average 
educational  services,  in  tenns  of  actual 
school  attendance,  and  which  as  a  result 
carry  a  disproportionate  financial  bur- 
den. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.«;k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Winslow's  letter  printed 
in  the  tx)dy  of  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Winslow's  letter  will  be  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  that  that 
committee  will  want  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  point  he  makes  in  develop- 
ing a  formula  for  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coos  Bat  Public  Schooub. 
School  District  No.  9c,  Coos  Countt, 

Coos  Bay.  Oreg.,  February  29, 1956. 
Senator  Richard  L  Neobebceb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Neubercer:  It  was  a  real 
pleasure  for  our  group  of  schc-ol  superintend- 
ents to  have  breakfast  at  the  House  res- 
taurant and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
your  point  of  view  regarding  the  possibUity 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
iharlng  in  the  cost  of  public  education.  We. 
as  school  superintendents,  who  are  close  to 
the  school  situation,  facing  critical  housing 
problems  and  recognizing  the  mobility  of 
people  are  almost  unanimous  in  our  belief 
that  we  as  citizens  of  our  great  country 
should  share  on  a  national  level  in  the  cost 
of  public  education.  The  teaching  profes- 
sion has  long  recognized  the  importance  of 
public  education  as  the  foundation  for  dem- 
ocratic Government.  In  a  mobile  popula- 
tion. Ignorance  knows  no  State  boundary 
lines.  The  uneducated  are  susceptible  to 
mob  psychology  and  all  kinds  of  damaging 
propaganda.  We  as  cltlzeni  cannot  afford 
to  have.wesJc  spots  in  the  support  of  public 
educatidn. 

You  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  raise  th« 
standards  of  pubUc  education  so  necessary 
for  the  health,  production,  and  happiness  of 
all  of  the  United  SUtes.  We  trust  that  you 
will  do  what  you  can  to  raise  the  standards 
of  all  of  the  United  State*  by  providing  that 
we  may  all  share  in  public  education  on  the 


national  level.  The  total  amount  that  we 
shall  share  on  the  national  level  and  the 
distribution  of  this  fund  to  the  several  States 
Is  a  significant  problem.  I,  for  one.  believe 
the  amount  should  be  s  sizable  sum.  We 
spend  many  dollars  to  improve  roads  and  to 
remove  some  of  the  curves.  This  is  impor- 
tant and  highly  desirable.  More  money  U 
needed  that  the  youth  of  America,  our  great- 
est national  resource;  should  have  .a  greater 
opportunity  to  grow  straight. 

I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to 
distribution.  In  the  first  place  I  believe  that 
the  funds  should  be  used  to  give  equal  op- 
portunity to  all  for  a  basic  education.  This 
means  that  some  States  may  get  more  money 
per  pupil  than  other  States.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  school  census  is  a  sound  basis  for 
distributing  funds  to  States  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

1.  Some  States  require  only  school  attend- 
ance through  the  first  8  grades,  or  to  age  16. 

Some  States  require  attendance  to  18 
years,  or  through  high-school  graduation. 

3.  Some  States  have  very  lax  attendance 
laws  and  poor  enforcement  of  its  attendance 
laws. 

4.  Some  States  have  an  effective  attend- 
ance program. 

5.  Some  States  have  a  high  percentage  of 
private-school  attendance. 

6.  Some  States  have  few  private  or  paro- 
chial schools. 

7.  Some  States  have  a  very  short  school 
year  of  8V-i  months,  while  others  may  have  a 
longer  school  year. 

It  is  Important  that  we  should  share  on  a 
national  level  in  the  support  of  educational 
ser\'lce  to  pupils.  I  know  of  no  reason  for 
distributing  educational  funds  purely  on  the 
basis  of  the  numlier  of  educable  pupils  in  a 
State.  I  believe  that  money  on  a  national 
level  should  be  distributed  to  the  several 
States  in  prop>ortlons  that  the  total  days  at- 
tendance in  the  public  operated  schools  of  a 
State  bear  to  the  total  days  attendance  in  the 
public  6chfX)ls  of  the  United  States.  This 
will  encourage: 

1.  A  school  year  of  adequate  length. 

2.  Increase  the  number  of  years  of  educa- 
tional Eervlce  to  high-school  completion. 

3.  Greater  attendance  In  the  public 
schools. 

4.  A  higher  percentage  of  pupils  to  attend 
school. 

5.  A  better  attendance  record. 
Distribution  on  attendance  is  liased  on  the 

actual  educational  service  given  to  pupils. 
I  notice  in  the  report  of  Atlantic  City  schools 
that  with  a  population  of  approximately 
100.000  the  school  attendance  is  approxi- 
mately 8,000.  or  1  in  12 '4  in  school.  Here  in 
the  Coos  Bay  school  district  we  have  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  22,500  with  a  school 
attendance  of  4.200,  or  1  in  6.4  in  school. 
It  makes  a  big  difference  whether  a  district 
is  providing  for  educational  services  for  one- 
tweifth  of  its  population  or  for  one-sixth  of 
its  population. 

Those  States  that  have  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  their  population  in  school  face  the 
greatest  financial  need.  Those  of  us  who 
have  dedicated  our  lives  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession believe  that  all  should  be  given  a 
high  quality  of  adequate  education. 

On  the  basis  of  census  Oregon  may  rank 
reasonably  high  in  wealth  per  census  child. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  school  days  of  edu- 
cational service  given  we  may  fall  In  an  en- 
tirely different  class. 

If  Federal  funds  were  distributed  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  actual  days  attendance 
at  a  public  school,  I  believe  this  would  en- 
courage public-school  attendance.  States 
with  lax  attendance  laws  with  large  num- 
bers of  the  school  population  attending  pri- 
vate schools  who  thus  carry  a  very  light  pub- 
lic-education program,  would  get  Federal 
funds  only  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  public 
educational  service  given. 

I  beUeve  in  universal  education  for  all  and 
am  much  opposed  to  the  segregation  practice 


in  the  South.  If  fxmds  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  day  attendance  at  a  public 
school  those  States  would  receive  funds  only 
for  the  service  given.  I  )}elleve  we  should 
recognize  the  amount  of  public  education 
actiudly  given.  91 1.36  per  school -census 
child  In  Oregon  would  l)e  approximately  9'^ 
cents  per  pupil-days  attendance. 

I  believe  the  Kelley  bill  to  be  better  for  the 
Katlon  than  the  bill  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  wish  to  request  that  you  do 
what  you  can  to  put  the  Kelley  bill  into  oper- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  again  thank  you  for  the  privi- 
lege of  having  breakfast  with  you  on  Friday 
morning,  February  24. 
Sincerely  yours. 

M.  B.  WmsLOW, 
Superintendent,   9C. 


DEATH  OP  CARL  BROGGI.  OF  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  Friday  tragedy  struck  In  Maine. 
One  of  Maine's  outstanding  citizens,  Carl 
Broggi,  died  of  a  sudden  heart  attack. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  occasion 
of  the  last  time  that  I  saw  and  talked 
with  Carl  Broggi.  It  was  In  early  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  I  Introduced  him  to  a 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  considering 
legislation  to  help  distressed  areas  such 
as  those  in  Maine.  In  my  Introduction  of 
him  I  paid  tribute  to  what  he  had  done 
and  was  doing. 

After  he  made  his  impressive  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  committee,  he  went 
to  the  Senate  gallery  to  watch  a  part  of 
the  session  that  day  prior  to  having 
lunch  with  me  In  the  Senate  restaurant. 
I  made  a  short  statement  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  day.  At  the  time  that  I  did 
several  Senators  were  trying  to  get  the 
recognition  of  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  to  speak.  Senator  Holland,  of 
Florida,  was  speaking  and  yielded  the 
floor  to  me  so  that  I  could  make  my  state- 
ment without  further  delay. 

After  making  my  statement,  I  went  to 
the  Senate  gallery  to  meet  Carl  Broggi 
and  from  there  we  went  to  the  Senate 
restaurant.  During  luncheon  I  remarked 
about  the  courtesy  of  Senator  Holland, 
Several  days  later  Senator  Holland  came 
to  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  received 
a  very  nice  letter  from  Carl  Broggi 
thanking  him  for  the  courtesy  that  had 
been  given  me — and  sending  him  as  a 
token  of  such  appreciation  a  chest  of 
Maine  seafoods. 

Senator  Holland  said  to  me  that  Maine 
must  have  wonderful  people  if  they  were 
like  Carl  Broggi.  Here  was  a  personal 
example  of  how  Carl  Broggi  made  friends 
for  Maine — of  how  he  was  a  wonderful 
ambassador  for  Maine  outside  of  Maine 
as  well  as  being  a  man  dedicated  to  his 
goal  inside  Maine. 

We  are  all  saddened  when  death  takes 
a  friend  and  a  leading  citizen  of  our 
State  and  community.  But  there  is 
something  different  In  this  Instance. 

That  difference  Is  in  what  Carl  Broggi 
was  doing  for  his  State  and  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Maine — not  merely  what  he  had 
done.  He  had  done  much.  He  had  led 
the  way  In  his  own  community — Sanf  ord, 
Maine— the  "Town  That  Refused  To  Die" 
after  it  had  lost  the  textile  mill.  San- 
ford  had  refused  to  die  greatly  because 
Carl  Broggi  and  his  fellow  townsmen  had 
the  courage  to  fight  back. 
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Carl  Brocrgl  and  Sanf  ord  set  the  exam- 
ple and  the  i>ace  for  the  rest  of  Maine. 
It  was  Inevitable  for  Carl  Broggl  to  be- 
come the  first  commissioner  of  industry 
and  commerce  for  Maine. 

What  he  was  accomplishing — what  he 
was  doing  for  his  State  and  the  people 
of  Maine — as  commissioner  of  industry 
and  conmierce — Is  the  difference  in  the 
normal  sadness  and  shock  we  have  when 
a  leading  citizen  passes  on.  His  was  not 
only  a  record  of  past  accomplishment  for 
his  State  and  people.  His  was  a  record 
of  present  accomplishment  for  his  State 
and  people.  His  was  a  future  of  great 
hope  and  confidence  for  his  State  and 
people. 

He  was  a  tremendous  success  because 
he  put  his  whole  heart  Into  his  work  and 
efforts.  He  gave  so  much  of  his  heart 
to  his  work  for  the  State  and  the  people 
of  Maine  that  he  died  in  the  midst  of  that 
work. 

Yes.  Carl  Broggl  gave  his  heart  and 
his  life  for  Maine  and  her  people.  What 
greater  tribute  can  be  given  a  fallen 
friend  than  to  speak  this  truth? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  thLs  point,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  editorials  which  re- 
flect the  true  feeling  of  Maine  people  for 
Carl  Broggi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Bangor   (Maine)    Dally  News  of 
ICarch  10-11.  1956| 


A  Lasting  Mxmobial 

The  death  of  Carl  J.  Eroggl  is  a  stunning 
loss  to  his  family  and  friends.  It  Is  also  a 
■tunning  loss  to  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  former  legislator  assumed  the  com- 
xnlMlonershlp  of  the  new  Department  of 
Development  of  Industry  and  Commerce  only 
e  months  ago.  yet  his  work  was  already  win- 
nlng  national  attention  at  the  time  of  bis 
death. 

He  recognized  that  a  successful  industrial 
development  program  must  have  \ts  base  at 
the  community  level;  that  Is,  towns  must  be 
prepared  to  sell  themselves  to  visiting  Indus- 
trUUlsts.  He  was  near  In  g  the  end  of  a  series 
of  eommunity-area  meetings  to  put  over  this 
idea  to  civic  leaders  when  be  was  stricken 
with  heart  attaclcs  at  Lewlston  Thursday. 

Intense  and  dedicated  to  his  Job,  Com- 
missioner Broggl  had  tolled  day  and  night, 
CTlascroeslng  the  State,  to  press  the  Broggl 
plan.  The  stress  proved  too  great.  He  gave 
Ills  Ufa  for  the  SUte. 

The  Broggl  plan  must  be  carried  on.  vig- 
orously and  successfully.  This  would  be  the 
finest  memorial  the  people  of  Maine  could 
give  to  Is  devoted  creator. 

(Prom  the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening  Express 
of  March  9.  1956 1 

Hz  Oavz  His  Lm  roB  Mainz 

We  happened  to  be  chatting  with  Carl 
Broggl  In  the  statehouse  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, less  than  24  hours  before  his  death. 
Completing  a  hard  day  running  one  of  his 
schools  for  amateur  Industrial  promoters, 
he  was  smiling  as  usual,  enthusiastic,  confi- 
dent.   He  was  also  modest. 

When  told  that  In  his  8  months  of  orga- 
jilzlng  the  new  Department  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  for  Maine  he  had  Impressed  every- 
one, had  made  no  noticeable  mistakes,  he 
quietly  replied,  '•Well,  we're  trying,  anyway." 

That  was  Carl  Broggi,  the  man  who  kept 
trying,  anyway,  even  when  he  tackled  an 
Impoaalble  Job  like  resurrecting  Sanf  ord '■ 
economy  from  the  grave.  When  he  took  over 
the  State  Job  everyone  expected  him  to  be 


adequmte.  After  all,  he  had  proved  hia  abil- 
ity and  there  wasnt  much  doubt  that  he 
could  handle  the  bigger  Job  satUfactorlly. 
But  few  expected  him  to  move  «■  fast  and 
as  effectively  aa  he  did. 

He  hired  top  etafl  men.  He  acquainted 
Maine  with  what  he  was  doing.  He  wak. 
when  death  called  yesterday  afternoon.  In 
the  middle  of  a  school  program  that  bad  at- 
tracted attention  all  over  the  Nation. 

In  6  months  Carl  Broggl  had  done  more 
than  anyone  dreamed  be  could  do  In  that 
time,  and  did  It  10  times  better  than  we  had 
any  reason  to  exp)ect.  Thafs  only  one  of  the 
reaaon.s  we  misa  Carl  Broggl.  We  miss  blm 
because  he  was  a  fine  man.  because  be  wtks 
decent  and  humble.  The  life  he  gave  to 
Maine  was  an  unusual  example  of  devoted 
citizenship. 

[Prom  the  Portland    (Maine)    Press  Herald 
of  March  10,  19561 

Mainz  Has  Lost  a  Humblz.  EmcTivz  Sxxvakt 

Carl  J.  Broggl  had  not  long  been  on  the 
Maine  government  scene  In  a  full-time  ca- 
pacity but  in  6  short  months  he  bad  become 
a  commanding  figure  whose  stature  grew 
with  each  passing  week. 

He  had  set  a  new  and  vital  state  depart- 
ment on  a  sound  and  promising  road  and. 
what  is  more  important,  be  had  the  people 
of  Maine  with  him.  No  one.  least  of  all  the 
development  commissioner  himself,  ever  eerl- 
ously  entertained  the  notion  that  he  would 
fall  to  make  bis  department  live  up  to  lU 
promise. 

Carl  Broggl  waa  going  lomeplaoe  and  he 
was  going  In  a  hurry,  but  a  careful  kind  of 
hurry  that  made  sure  of  foundations  before 
building  superstructures.  And  the  construc- 
tion be  had  in  mind  was  sure  to  make  a 
better  Maine.  His  death  Thursday  was  un- 
timely In  the  largest  sense  of  the  word. 

Nothing  a  newspaper  can  say  wiU  do  much 
to  bear  up  a  bereaved  family  nor  can  it.  of 
course,  do  more  than  hint  at  the  sense  of 
loss  that  now  abides  with  the  whole  State. 
But  It  can  try.  which  Is  why  we  say  Carl 
Broggl  was  one  of  a  special  breed  of  whom 
there  are  not  enough.  In  Maine  or  anywhere 
else. 


SECRETARY  McKAYS   DEFENSE  OP 
NATURAL  RESOURCE  POUCIES 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
gratifying  to  me  that  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  provided  space 
in  its  Saturday  issue  for  Secretary  Doug- 
las McKay  to  reply  at  lencth  to  one  of 
the  many  unsubstantiated  charges  di- 
rected against  his  administration  of  the 
Nation's  public  resources. 

I  believe  that  once  this  election  year 
has  passed  and  people  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  whole  record,  that 
the  conclusion  will  be  reached  by  most 
fair  and  right-minded  people  that  Doug- 
las McKay  has  built  a  record  as  one  of 
our  great  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  and 
that  many  far-reaching  contributions 
have  been  made  during  his  administra- 
tion to  the  preservation  and  supervision 
of  our  valuable  natural  resources. 

At  the  least.  I  am  sure  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  in  fair  play  and  that 
they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
both  sides  of  such  controversies. 

Secretary  McKay  was  an  outstanding 
governor  of  Oregon,  he  has  been  an  out- 
standing Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
it  is  my  confident  prediction  that  he  will 
make  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
any  line  of  endeavor  to  which  he  applies 
himself  after  he  leaves  his  present  Cabi- 
net post. 


Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  has  been 
so  misrepresented  on  the  subject  of  nat- 
ural resources  in  many  areas  of  public 
opinion.  I  ask  unanimoixs  consent  that 
the  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  of  March  10. 
1956.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

FOLICiaS   PRS8CBTR   NATION'S    NaTUZAL 

Rbsoubczs 
(By  Secretary  of  Interior  Douglas  McKay) 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter 
published  February  25  In  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  from  Dr.  Seymour  E. 
Harris,  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard 
University. 

In  his  letter,  touching  on  a  broad  range  of 
economic  subjects  BKaln.st  the  bactcgruund 
of  the  policies  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. Dr.  Harrle  makes  the  unsupported 
statement  that  •  •  •  "on  one  major  issue 
they  (the  Republican  leaders)  break  with 
the  New  Deal  completely:  Instead  of  pre- 
serving natural  resources  for  all  the  people 
they  seem  determined  to  give  them  away." 

My  awareness  of  your  frequent  and  com- 
mendable admonitions  to  other  members  of 
your  calling  that  freedom  of  the  press  im- 
poses a  grave  responsibility  on  the  press  not 
to  mislead  Ita  readers  prompts  me  to  offer  you 
this  opportunity  to  set  forth  certain  bard 
facts  of  record  which  refute  the  bald  mis- 
statement by  Dr.  Harris,  the  only  reference 
In  his  letter  which  applies  directly  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

As  I  have  tald.  Dr.  Harris  falls  to  cite  a 
single  policy  or  action  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration  to  support  his  allegation  that 
the  Republicans  are  not  preserving  natural 
resources  for  all  the  people.  It  Is  disap- 
pointing thus  to  discover  the  responsible 
diairman  of  the  department  of  economics  of 
Harvard  tJnlverslty  apparently  willing  to  ac- 
cept uncritically  and  without  careful  ex- 
amination an  irrenponslble  political  slogan 
which  has  repeatedly  been  shown  to  be  with- 
out substance. 

I  suggest  to  Dr.  Harris  and  a  great  many 
others  that  they  are  being  misled  by  a  "big 
doubt"  technique  developed  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration  to  clan- 
dsr  agencies  and  officials  of  that  administra- 
tion for  lack  of  valid  Issues  In  this  1056 
election  year.  I  further  suggest  that  a  re- 
view of  the  actual  record  by  any  Impartial 
authority  would  demonstrate  the  most  sig- 
nificant advances  in  sound  rerource  conser- 
vation and  development  by  this  admlnlztra- 
tion  In  many  years. 

The  giveaway  slogan  appears  to  have  orig- 
inated during  the  debate  In  the  83d  Congress 
on  legislation  establishing  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  resources  on  offshore  lands  within 
their  historic  t>ovindarie8.  Lately,  we  have 
heard  little  from  Democratic  sources  about 
this  matter  for  some  rather  obvlovis  reasons. 
First,  of  course,  it  was  difficult  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  who  promoted  the  submerged 
lands  legislation  over  many  years  to  join  In  a 
giveaway  chortis  on  this  issue  and  thus  at- 
tack themselves. 

Even  more  persua.«lve  has  been  the  fact 
that  under  the  legislation  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Elsenhower  administration  the 
development  of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf 
has  proceeded  In  a  manner  which  belles  any 
suggestion  of  giveaway.  Federal  leasing  to 
date  of  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  offshore 
lands  on  the  shelf  has  already  returned  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billlou  dollars  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

As  leasing  continues  and  royalty  pa3rment« 
accrue.  It  can  be  estimated  ccnservatlvely 
that  development  of  the  submerged  lands 
will  yield  several  billion  dollars  In  additional 
revenue  which  will  help  ease  the  tcx  burden 
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of  all  our  citizens.   Title  to  the  lands  remains 
vested  In  the  people. 

The  giveaway  charge  leveled  at  the  admin- 
istration of  our  national  parks  haa  also  now 
been  thoroughly  discredited,  again  for  some 
very  excellent  reasons.  The  fact  is  that  the 
National  Park  System  today  is  larger,  more 
adequately  staffed,  and  more  efficiently  ad- 
ministered than  It  ever  has  been. 

Since  January  1953  more  than  400.000  acres 
have  been  added  to  the  Park  System,  includ- 
ing an  authorization  to  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Everglades  National  Park  In  Flor- 
ida. The  Park  Service  budget  submitted  to 
Congress  this  year  more  than  doubles  the 
amount  appropriated  3  years  ago. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  I  am 
an  ardent  supporter  of  our  national  parks  as 
an  Irreplaceable  national  asset,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  all  of  our  people.  Accordingly  I  have  con- 
sistently sought  to  protect  the  Integrity  of 
the  National  Park  System.  During  the  past 
3  years  I  have  rejected  a  number  of  propo- 
sals which  would  have  unjustifiably  Intruded 
on  the  natural  beauty  of  park  areas. 

These  proiwsals  have  ranged  from  requests 
to  build  tramways  In  five  national  parks  to 
efforts  to  modify  the  boundaries  of  Olympic 
National  Park  and  to  open  Joshua  Tree  Na- 
tional Monument  to  mineral  prospecting  and 
mining. 

However,  In  the  strange  logic  of  those  who 
are  attempting  to  plaster  the  giveaway  label 
on  the  administration,  I  find  that  the  firm 
rejection  of  these  proposals  is  never  recog- 
nized, but  the  fact  that  the  proposals  have 
been  made  to  the  Department  becomes  In  It- 
self the  basis  for  giveaway  contentions. 

When  I  became  Secretary  I  quickly  con- 
cluded that  protection  of  the  parks  was  only 
part  of  the  action  that  was  necessary.  I  de- 
termined that  the  15-year  trend  of  neglect  of 
the  parks  that  was  touched  off  by  World 
War  II  and  prolonged  by  the  Korean  conflict 
must   be   re\er8ed. 

Mission  66.  a  comprehensive  10-year  plan 
for  protection.  Improvement,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Park  System,  faces  this  problem 
squarely.  Designed  to  equip  the  parks  to 
accommodate  adequately  the  80  million  park 
visitors  expected  by  1966.  mission  66  will 
bring  the  Park  System  up  to  the  standards 
which  the  American  people  want  and  have 
a  right  to  expect.  The  very  gratifying  sup- 
port which  this  program  Is  receiving  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country  now  makes 
it  certain  that  we  are  beginning  a  new  era 
of  progress  in  park  development. 

Another  part  of  our  great  natural  heritage 
that  I  have  vigorously  protected  is  our  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges.  The  facts  show 
that  9  i.ew  wildlife  refuges  have  been  estab- 
lished In  the  past  3  years,  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  additional  acres  have  been  acquired 
for  wildlife  preservation,  and  that  refuges 
are  now  receiving  the  largest  allocation  for 
acquisition,  development,  and  maintenance 
In  history.  The  giveaway  charge  Is  still  made, 
nevertheless,  not  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Department  has  done,  but  of  what  It  might 
do  In  disposing  of  refuge  lands. 

The  political  attacks  which  have  been 
made  recently  In  connection  with  the  han- 
dling of  our  wildlife  refuges  have  been  high- 
lighted by  an  amazing  bit  of  mental  legerde- 
main. New  regulations  which  the  Depart- 
ment Issued  last  December  governing  oil 
leasing  on  wildlife  refuges  actually  provide 
the  greatest  protection  to  wildlife  values 
since  such  leasing  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress In  1920  and  again  in  1946.  Yet  the 
giveaway  school  Is  now  attempting  to  pro- 
mote the  Idea  that  these  new  regulations, 
developed  with  the  assistance  of  career  spe- 
cialists of  the  FUb  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
provide  maximum  protection  of  the  refuges, 
somehow  spell  the  doom  of  the  refuges. 

Nothing,  of  coiu^e.  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  giveaway  sloganeers  are 
striving  desperately  to  create  the  impres- 
sion  that  the   regulations   Issued   last  De- 


cember opened  the  refuges  for  the  first  time 
to  oil  leasing.  The  fact  Is  that  not  only 
were  the  refuges  first  opened  to  such  activity 
by  a  previous  administration  but  It  Issued 
leases  without,  in  my  opinion,  proper  safe- 
guards. 

My  first  consideration  was  to  correct  the 
loose  regulations  in  existence  when  I  took 
office,  thereby  assuring  adequate  safeguards 
for  wildlife  values.  In  the  summer  of  1953, 
I  suspended  the  regulations  which  had  been 
issued  In  1947  and  asked  the  sp>ecialist8  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  develop  reg- 
ulations to  which  they  could  give  fiUl  sup- 
port. 

Thus  the  new  regulations  Issued  last  De- 
cember were  the  result  of  a  careful  study  by 
men  who  have  the  welfare  of  our  wildlife 
sanctuaries  close  to  their  hearts.  One  of 
the  noteworthy  Improvements  In  the  new 
regulations  Is  that  they  provide,  as  the  pre- 
vious regulations  did  not,  for  approval  by  the 
Service  and  its  career  technicians  over  where, 
bow,  and  by  whom  drilling  will  be  permitted 
on  the  refuges.  Another  significant  revi- 
sion makes  absolutely  Inviolate,  for  the 
first  time  In  history,  those  areas  which  pro- 
vide habitat  for  rare  and  endangered  species 
of  wUdlife. 

No  man.  In  or  out  of  Government,  Is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  assay  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion our  wildlife  refuges  will  receive  under 
the  new  regulations  than  Is  J.  Clark  Salyer. 
Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Refugees  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  He  is  a  career  civU 
servant  who  came  to  Washington  22  years 
ago  with  the  late  "Ding"  Darling  to  help 
build  the  great  wildlife  refuge  system  we 
have  today.  When  he  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  he  was  asked : 

"Do  you  feel  that,  under  your  ref^latlons 
and  working  and  operating  plans,  the  wild- 
life win  be  protected  adequately  where  an 
oil  lease  Is  entered  into?" 

"I  do,"  Mr.  Salyer  replied,  "or  I  would  be 
up  here  screaming  bloody  murder  right  now." 
In  the  final  analysis  the  proof  of  whether 
the  refuges  are  better  protected  will  not  be 
found  either  In  my  contention  as  to  excel- 
lence of  the  new  regulations,  or  In  the  dls- 
clalmers/of  the  political  opponents  of  the 
_jiij»lfliuratlon.  Rather  the  proof  will  lie 
In  the  record  of  oll-leaslng  activity  under 
the  new  procedures.  And  In  this  area  I  am 
content  to  rely  upon  the  Integrity  of  dedi- 
cated conservationists  such  as  Mr.  Salyer 
and  his  associates  In  the  career  service. 

The  early  months  of  the  administration 
were  marked  by  a  series  of  bitter  attacks  on 
the  partnership  power  program  as  a  "give- 
away." It  Is  Interesting  now  to  compare 
the  weight  of  the  facts  of  record  with  the 
sound  and  fury  which  were  generated  In  the 
early  stages  by  the  political  sloganeers. 

The  record  shows  that  the  partnership 
program  Is  moving  steadily  to  put  kilowatts 
on  the  line  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  local  groups. 
The  very  vital  and  comprehensive  all-Federal 
upper  Colorado  project  has  been  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  now  awaits 
only  final  action  on  a  conference  report  be- 
fore going  to  the  White  House  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature. 

The  development  of  the  power  resources  of 
the  Snake  River  In  the  Hells  Canyon  reach 
Is  going  forward  under  private  auspices. 
Projects  such  as  Priest  Rapids  and  John  Day 
are  making  progress  as  partnership  under- 
takings. At  the  same  time,  power  rates  of 
existing  Federal  projects  have  been  held 
down  wherever  possible. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  for  example,  the 
rates  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
have  been  kept  at  the  same  level  for  the  past 
3  years  despite  Indications  by  the  previous 
administration  that  the  rates  might  have  to 
be  raised  as  much  as  20  percent  In  1954. 

I  suspect  that  this  recital  Is  already  overly 
long,  but  since  Dr.  Harris  did  not  mention 
any  specifics  in  his  allegation  regarding  nat- 


ural resources  conservation  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  cover  at  least  the  major  publicized 
Issues  which  may  have  led  him  to  his  sweep- 
ing and  unfounded  generalization. 

Before  concluding,  however,  I  should  like 
to  mention  the  Al  Sarena  case,  although 
charges  surrounding  this  matter  have  also 
been  exploded.  The  testimony  of  Under 
Secretary  Clarence  Davis  made  it  indis- 
putedly  clear,  I  think,  that  the  Department's 
action  in  the  Al  Sarena  case  was  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  law,  and  that  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  against  the  Al  Sarena 
decision  could  be  valid  only  as  they  were 
directed  against  the  law,  rather  than  at  the  \ 
Department. 

The  fact  that  the  Al  Sarena  case  came  Into 
proper  perspective  only  after  the  congres- 
sional committee  permitted  the  responsible 
official  Involved  to  set  forth  all  of  the  details 
should  furnish  a  useful  moral.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant under  our  system  of  government  that 
the  people  be  given  the  facts  necessary  to 
reach  sound  decisions  on  public  issues. 

Before  Mr.  Davis  testified,  the  only  facts 
being  publicized  about  the  case  were  the 
sensational  distortions  and  half-truths 
which  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  early  testi- 
mony, plus  the  now  admittedly  false  accusa- 
tions of  a  syndicated  propagandist  for  the 
New  Deal  Democrat  Party. 

Certainly,  the  honest  reporting  by  the  re- 
sponsible press  of  Mr.  Davis'  testimony, 
which  set  at  rest  the  mifrepresentations  that 
had  been  made  in  the  Al  Sarena  case,  could 
be  emulated  In  the  handling  of  the  many 
other  issues  which  we  may  expect  to  arise  in 
the  hectic  emotionalism  of  this  election  year. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  IN  THE  SCHOOL  CASES- 
DECLARATION  OP  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PRINCIPLES 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
creasing gravity  of  the  situation  follow- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  so-called  segregation  cases,  and  the 
peculiar  stress  in  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  this  decision  has  created  many 
difSculties,  unknown  and  unappreciated, 
perhaps,  by  many  people  residing  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  have  led  some 
Senators  and  some  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  position  which  they 
have  felt  and  now  feel  to  be  imperative. 

I  now  wish  to  present  to  the  Senate  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  19  Senators,  rep- 
resenting 11  States,  and  77  House  Mem- 
bers, representing  a  considerable  number 
of  States  likewise. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  desire  to  have 
unanimoiis  consent  to  proceed  for  more 
than  a  maximum  of  2  minutes? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Perhaps  I  shall  have 
to  ask  for  a  slight  extension.  For  the 
present  I  shall  proceed  for  2  minutes 
only.  I  merely  wish  to  add  that  I  shall 
not  speak  to  this  declaration  at  Uiis  time. 
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However,  at  an  early  and  more  conven- 
ient time,  when  proposed  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate  is  out  of  the  way,  and 
perhaps  some  other  important  legislative 
matters  which  may  be  immediately  con- 
sidered shall  have  been  disposed  of.  I 
shall  address  myself  to  the  declaration. 

This  declaration  has  not  been  hastily 
taken.  It  has  been  carefully  considered 
by  many  Members  of  the  Senate  for  some 
4  or  5  weeks.  I  now  present  the  state- 
ment to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  present  the  declara- 
,  tion: 
Dbcuuution   or  Constitutional   Principixs 

The  unwarranted  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Coxirt  In  the  public  school  caaee  ta  now  bear- 
ing the  fruit  always  produced  when  men 
substitute  naked  power  for  established  law. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  gave  us  a  Con- 
stitution of  checks  and  balances  because 
they  realised  the  Inescapable  lesson  of  his- 
tory that  no  man  or  group  of  men  can  be 
safely  entrusted  with  unlimited  power. 
They  framed  this  Constitution  with  Its  pro- 
visions for  change  by  amendment  in  order 
to  secure  the  fundamentals  of  govern- 
ment against  the  dangers  of  lempor«ry  popu- 
lar passion  or  the  personal  predilectloiu  of 
public  olBceholders. 

Wt  regard  the  deetolon  of  th«  Supreme 
Court  In  the  school  cases  as  a  clear  abiiae  of 
judtelsl  pnw^r.  It  climaxes  a  trend  In  th« 
t'ederal  Judiciary  undertaking  to  legislate. 
In  tt«ra«aUvm  of  the  authority  of  Outgrees, 
and  to  tncro<trh  upon  the  reetrvvd  rights  of 
%lM  SUtM  and  the  pec  pie. 

The  original  Cunsututinn  doe*  not  men- 
%loa  education.  Neither  doee  the  Hth 
amendment  nor  any  other  amendment.  The 
debates  preceding  the  lubmlMion  of  the  Hth 
amendment  clearly  show  thst  there  was  no 
Intent  that  It  should  affect  the  system  of 
education   maintained   by   the  State*. 

The  very  Congress  which  proposed  the 
amendment  substqueutly  provided  (or  segre* 
gated  schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

When  the  smendment  was  adopted  In  IC68, 
there  were  37  States  of  the  Union.  Kvery  one 
of  the  M  Su'tee  Uiat  had  any  substanUal 
racial  dlfferencee  among  Its  people 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
may  have  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  of  course — I  merely 
wish  to  ask  that  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  the  dlsinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  the  Senator  from  New 
York  may  be  recognized  for  not  more 
than  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  assured  the  Senator  from 
New  York  twice,  and  I  assure  him  the 
third  time,  that  he  will  be  recognized 
before  the  morning  hour  is  over,  insofar 
as  I  can  assure  him.  and  that  he  will  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  as  long  as  he  may 
choose. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  received  an  additional  request  for 
recognition  after  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  concluded  his  remarks.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Chair  will  recognize  the  Sena- 


tor from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  Tmni- 

MONDl. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  not 
attempt  to  determine  the  priority,  be- 
cause that  is  a  matter  for  the  Chair  to 
determine  In  his  best  Judgment:  but  we 
are  still  in  the  morning  hour.  However, 
as  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  am  sure  no  Senator  will  object  to  any 
additional  statements  being  made  even 
if  they  should  extend  beyond  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  recognize  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  this  question  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  to  be  much  speaking  after  my  state- 
ment, I  myself  may  have  to  ask  for  an 
extension  of  time. 

But.  Mr.  President,  completing  the 
statement  which  I  asked  the  privilege  of 
placing  in  the  Record  this  morning,  and 
repeating  a  portion  of  the  sentence  I  was 
readmg  when  interrupted: 

Every  one  of  the  26  States  that  had  any 
substantial  racial  dlfTerences  among  Its  peo- 
ple, either  approved  the  operation  of  se^re- 
gated  schools  already  in  existence  or  subse- 
quently established  such  schools  by  action  of 
the  tame  law-making  body  which  considered 
the  14th  amendment. 

As  Admitted  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
public  school  cAse  {Broun  v  Board  of  Cdu- 
callow t,  the  doctrine  of  separate  but  eqvial 
schools  "apparently  originated  In  Xobrrtj  v. 
City  o/  0o*lon  ( 1S481 .  upholding  school  •ef 
reKMtlou  against  attack  as  being  violative  of  a 
State  coiutltuttonal  guio^antee  of  equality." 
This  constitutional  d^Ktriae  began  In  the 
North,  not  in  the  S^iuth.  and  it  was  fol* 
luWTd  not  only  In  M:\Mii\rhii9etts.  but  In  Om* 
necttcut.  New  York.  lUlivls,  XudUn*.  Mich- 
Igan.  Minnesota,  New  Jersey  Ohio.  Pennsyl* 
vanla  and  other  northern  State*  until  they, 
exercising  their  rlghU  aa  Sutes  through  the 
eonstltutton.-\l  proceaaaa  of  local  aelf-|oe- 
ernntent.  changed  their  school  s)-stenui. 

In  the  case  of  Hr^ty  v  TeryMwa  In  1896 
the  Sxjpreme  Court  expressly  declared  that 
under  the  14th  amendmeitt  no  person  was 
denied  any  of  his  rights  If  the  States  pro- 
vided separate  but  equal  public  facilities. 
This  decision  has  been  followed  In  many  other 
cases.  It  U  notable  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
speaHing  through  Chief  Justice  Taft,  a  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  SUtes.  unan. 
Imously  declared  In  1027  In  Lum  v.  Rict  that 
the  "separate  but  equal"  principle  Is  'within 
the  discretion  of  the  Stale  In  regulating  Its 
public  schools  and  does  not  conflict  with  the 
14th  amendment." 

This  Interpretation,  restated  time  and 
again,  became  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  people 
of  many  of  the  States  and  confirmed  their 
habits,  customs,  traditions,  and  way  of  life. 
It  is  founded  on  elemental  humanity  and 
commonsense.  for  parents  should  not  be 
deprived  by  Government  of  the  right  to 
direct  the  Uves  and  education  of  their  own 
children. 

Though  there  has  been  no  constitutional 
amendment  or  act  of  Congress  changing  this 
established  legal  principle  almost  a  century 
old.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
with  no  legal  basis  for  such  action,  under- 
took to  exercise  their  naked  judicial  power 
and  substituted  their  personal  political  and 
social  ideas  for  the  established  law  of  the 
land. 

This  unwarranted  exercise  of  power  by  the 
Court,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  is  creat- 
ing chaos  and  confusion  in  the  States  prin- 
cipally affected.  It  is  destroying  the  amica- 
ble relaUons  between  the  white  and  Negro 
races  that  have  been  created  through  90 
years  of  patient  effort  by  the  good  people  of 
both  races.     It  has  planted  hatred  and  sus- 


picion   where    there    has    been    heretofore 
friendship  and  understanding. 

Without  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, outside  agitators  are  threatening  im- 
mediate and  revolutionary  changes  in  our 
public-school  systems.  If  done,  this  Is  cer- 
tain to  destroy  the  s>-8tem  of  public  educa- 
tion in  some  of  the  States. 

With  the  gravest  concern  for  the  explosive 
and  dangerous  condition  created  by  this  de- 
cision and  Inflamed  by  outside  meddlers: 

We  reaffirm  our  reliance  on  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

We  decry  the  Supreme  Court's  encroach- 
ments on  rights  reserved  to  the  States  and  to 
the  people,  contrary  to  established  law.  and 
to  the  Constitution. 

We  commend  the  motives  of  those  States 
which  have  declared  the  intention  to  resist 
forced  integration  by  any  lawful  means. 

We  appeal  ta  the  States  and  people  who 
are  not  directly  affected  by  these  decisions  to 
consider  the  constitutional  principles  in- 
volved against  the  time  when  they  too,  on 
issues  vital  to  them,  may  be  the  victims  of 
judicial  encroachment. 

Even  though  we  constitute  a  minority  in 
the  present  Congress,  we  have  full  faith  that 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  believe  In 
the  dual  system  of  government  which  has 
enabled  us  to  achieve  our  greatness  and  will 
In  time  demand  that  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  States  and  of  the  people  be  made  secure 
against  Judicial  usurpAtlon. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all  lawful  means 
to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  this  decision 
which  la  conuary  to  the  Constitution  and  to 
prevent  the  uee  of  force  lu  tu  implemenu- 
tlon. 

In  this  trying  period  a*  we  all  seek  to  right 
this  artMtg  we  appeal  tn  our  people  nut  tn  be 
pr(>\t>ked  by  the  agitators  and  trrtubiemnkert 
Invading  o\«r  States  and  to  vcrupuluusly  re* 
train  from  dtaorder  aiMl  lawleae  acta. 

Signed  by : 

MkMexM  or  TNK  rNrrttt  rtkvn  UM*Tg 
Watm  P.  OcoMt.  Ricnau  B.  Rtisscu., 

loMN  SrrNNiv  Sam  J  KaviN.  Jr.  Stvom 
Tmvsmond,  Hasst  F.  Dtsd.  A  WiLtm  RoBxaT> 

SON.  JoitN  L.   MtClKl-LAN.  AlXKN  J     BLLSNDI  k. 

RussKLL  B  LoNC.  UvrvK  Hill.  jAMra  O  Bast- 
land.  W.  Ksaa  Scott.  John  STAaRMAN.  Olim 
D.  Johnston.  P«jck  DANrei..  J.  W  FvLaaisMT, 
Okoaot  A.  SMATHxas.  SexsaAko  L.  Holland. 

MKMDxas   or  THK   rNimt   rrATxa   Motnx   or 

RVPar^lLNTATIVKS 

Alabama:   nuNK  W.  Botkin.  Oxoacx  IS. 

OkANT.  GXOkCX  W.  ANDklWS.  Rennfth  A. 
ROBrXTS.  ALBKXT  RaTNS.   AXMISTTAD  I.   StXOCN. 

Jr..  Caxl  BLLtorr.  Roaxar  E.  Jones,  Qeobos 
HtTDDLxaroN,  Jr. 

Arkansas:  E.  C.  Gathincs.  Wn.BUR  D  Mnxs. 
James  W.  Tximble.  OatN  Ha«xis,  Baooka 
Hats,  W.  F.  Norkell. 

Florida:  Charlxs  E.  BENNrrr.  Robert  L.  F. 
SiKi:s.  A.  S.  Hlxlonc.  Jr..  Paul  O.  Rogers, 
James  A.  Hai.et.  D.  B    Matthkws. 

Georgia:  Prince  H.  ParsTON.  John  L. 
PiLCHER.  E  L.  FoxaESTEX.  John  James  Fltnt, 
Jr.,  James  C.  Davis.  Carl  Vinson.  Henderson 
Lanham,  lais  F.  Blitcu,  Phil  M.  Landrum. 
PAtn.  BaowN. 

LouUlana:  F.  Edward  HiBxar.  Hale  Boocs. 
Edwin  E.  Willis.  Overton  Brooks,  Otto  E. 
Passman.  James  H.  Morrison,  T.  Asbtom 
Thompson.  George  S.  Long. 

Mississippi:  Thomas  G.  Abernxtbt.  Jamis 
L.  Whittxm.  Frank  K.  Smfth.  John  Bxll 
Williams.    AkXHtnt    Winstxao.    Willlam    M. 

COLMKX. 

North  Carolina:  Hexbext  C  Bcnnxx.  L.  H. 
FotTNTAiN.  Graham  A.  BARorN.  Carl  T.  Dur- 
ham. F.  Ertxl  Caxltlx.  Hugh  Q.  Alexanoxx, 
WoooKOw  W.  JoNKS.  Geoxcx  a.  Shutosb. 

South  Carolina:  L.  Mendkl  Rivexs.  John 
J.  RiLXT.  W.  J.  Brtan  Dorn.  Robert  T.  Ash- 
Moac,  Jamxs  P.  Richarm.  John  L  McMillan. 

Tennessee:  James  B  pRArirx.  Jr..  Ton  Mttx- 
BAT,  Jsax  Coorxa,  Cliftoxo  Davis. 
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Texas:  Wxicht  Patmah,  John  Dowdt, 
Walter  Rocexs,  O.  C.  Fishxb. 

Virginia:  Eowaxd  J.  Robeson.  Jr..  Pokttx 
Haxot.  Jr..  J.  Vauchan  Gaxt.  Watkins  M. 
ABBrrr,  William  M.  Tuck.  Richard  H.  Porr. 
BuxR  P.  Harrison.  Howard  W.  SMrrn.  W.  Pat 
Jennings,  Joel  T.  Bxothill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  ap- 
proximately 10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina may  proceed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But.  Mr.  Prc-iident. 
I  yield,  first,  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Ije»man1. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I.  of  course,  recognize 
and  respect  the  right  of  any  Member  of 
Congress,  as  any  other  citizen  of  our 
country,  to  hold  and  express  such  views 
as  he  may  approve.  However,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  has 
read  a  proclamation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  no  one  to  think  that 
failure  to  make  immediate  reply  to  the 
proclamation  issued  by  cerUin  Senators 
and  Representatives,  assailing  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  outlawing 
segresatlon  In  public  schools.  Indicates 
acceptance  of  the  views  expressed  there- 
in. I  therefore  want  it  known  that  I  am 
wholly  in  disagreement  with  the  posi- 
tion acalnst  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion taken  in  the  proclamation  by  those 
Members  of  the  ConKre«s  who  are  signa- 
tories to  it.  I  expect  to  have  more  to  say 
on  IhU  subject  at  un  enily  date. 

X  thank  the  disUnsuUhed  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  1 
am  constrained  to  make  a  few  remarks 
at  this  time  bemuse  I  believe  a  historic 
event  has  taken  place  toda)'  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Ttie  action  of  this  proup  of  Senators  In 
signing  and  issulnn  a  Declaration  of  Con- 
stitutional Principles  with  regard  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  May  17,  1954. 
is  most  signincant.  The  signer*  of  this 
declaralion  represent  a  large  area  of  this 
Nation  and  a  great  segment  of  its  popula- 
tion. Solemnly  and  simply  we  have 
stated  our  position  on  a  grave  matter  so 
as  to  make  clear  there  are  facts  that  op- 
posing propagandists  have  neglected  In 
their  zeal  to  persuade  the  world  there  is 
but  one  side  to  this  matter. 

In  suggesting  that  a  meeting  of  like- 
minded  Senators  be  held,  it  was  my 
thought  that  we  should  formulate  a 
statement  of  unity  to  present  our  views 
and  the  views  of  our  constituents  on  this 
subject.  My  hope  also  was  that  the 
statement  issued  should  be  of  such  na- 
ture as  to  gain  the  support  of  all  people 
who  love  the  Con.stitution;  that  they 
would  see  in  this  instance  the  danger 
of  other  future  encroachments  by  the 
Federal  Government  into  f.elds  reserved 
to  the  States  and  the  people. 

My  people  in  South  Carolina  sought 
to  avoid  any  disruption  of  the  harmony 
which  has  existed  for  generations  be- 
tween  the  white  and  the  Negro  races. 
The  effort  by  outside  agitators  to  end 
segregation  in  the  public  schools  has 
made  it  difficult  to  sustain  the  long-time 
harmony. 

These  agitators  employed  professional 
racist  lawyers  with  funds  contributed  by 
persons  who  were  permitted  to  deduct 


the  contributions  from  their  taxes.  The 
organisation  established  to  receive  the 
fimds  also  enjoys  the  status  of  freedom 
from  taxation. 

Except  for  these  troublemakers,  I  be- 
lieve our  people  of  both  races  in  South 
Carolina  would  have  continued  to  pro- 
gress harmoniously  together.  Educa- 
tional progress  in  South  Carolina  has 
been  marked  by  $200  million  worth  of 
fine  school  buildings  in  the  past  4  years, 
providing  true  equality,  not  only  for 
white  and  Negro  pupils,  but  also  for 
urban  and  rural  communities. 

In  the  South  Carolina  school  district 
where  one  of  the  segregation  cases  was 
instigated,  the  Negro  schools  are  better 
than  the  schools  for  white  children.  Yet 
the  Negroes  continue  to  seek  admission 
to  schools  for  the  white  race. 

This  is  sufficient  proof  that,  while 
South  Carolinians  of  both  races  are  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, the  agitators  who  traveled  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  foment  trouble  are  inter- 
ested in  something  else.  The  "some- 
thing else"  they  are  interested  In  is  the 
mixing  of  the  races. 

They  may  as  well  recognize  that  they 
cannot  accomplish  by  judicial  legislation 
what  they  could  never  succeed  m  doing 
by  constitutional  amendment. 

Historical  evidence  positively  refutes 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
achool-segi^gatlon  cases. 

The  S9th  Congress,  which  tn  1866 
^'amed  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution—the amendment  which  eon- 
tains  the  equal  protection  clause — also 
provided  for  the  operation  of  segregated 
school!  tn  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
is  potttiv«  evidence  that  the  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  prohibit  segregation  by  the 
14th  amendment 

The  Supreme  Court  admitted  in  Its 
opinion  in  the  school  cases  that  "edu- 
cation is  perhaps  the  most  important 
function  of  SUte  and  local  gowrn- 
ments."  But  the  Court  failed  to  observe 
the  constitional  guaranties.  Including  the 
10th  amendment,  which  reserve  control 
of  such  matters  to  the  States. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  could  disregard 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
were  specifically  designed  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  the  States,  we  might  as  well 
not  have  a  written  Constitution.  Not 
only  did  the  Court  disregard  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  historical  evidence  sup- 
porting that  revered  document;  it  also 
disregarded  previous  decisions  of  the 
Court  itself. 

Between  the  decision  in  Plessy  against 
Ferguson  in  1896  and  the  reversal  of  that 
opinion  on  May  17,  1954,  157  cases  were 
decided  on  the  basis  of  the  separate-but- 
equal  doctrine.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  11  opinions  on 
that  basis;  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals 13;  United  states  district  courts  27; 
and  State  supreme  courts,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  106. 

Such  disregard  for  established  doctrine 
could  be  justified  only  if  additional  evi- 
dence were  presented  which  was  not 
available  when  the  earlier  decisions  were 
rendered. 

No  additional  evidence  was  presented 
to  the  Court  to  show  the  earlier  decisions 
to  be  wrong.  Therefore,  the  decision 
handed  down  on  May  17.  1954,  was  con- 


trary to  the  Constitution  and  to  legal 
precedent. 

If  the  Court  can  say  that  certain  chil- 
dren shall  go  to  certain  schools,  the  Court 
might  also  soon  attempt  to  direct  the 
courses  to  be  taught  in  those  schools.  It 
might  undertake  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions for  teachers. 

I  reject  the  philosophy  of  the  sociolo- 
gists that  the  Supreme  Court  has  any 
authority  over  local  public  schools,  sup- 
poited  in  part  by  State  funds. 

The  Court's  segregation  decision  has 
set  a  dangerous  precedent.  If,  in  the 
school  cases,  the  Cotirt  can  by  decree 
create  a  new  constitutional  provision,  not 
in  the  written  document,  it  might  also 
disregard  the  Constitution  in  other  mat- 
ters. Other  constitutional  guaranties 
could  be  destroyed  by  new  decrees. 

I  respect  the  Court  as  an  institution 
and  as  an  instrument  of  Government 
created  by  the  Constitution.  I  do  not 
and  cannot  have  regard  for  the  nine 
Justices  who  rendered  a  decision  so 
clearly  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

The  propagandists  have  tried  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  States  and  the 
people  should  bow  meekly  to  the  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  say  it  would 
be  the  submission  of  cowardice  if  wt 
failed  to  use  every  lawful  means  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  people. 

For  more  than  a  half  a  century  the 
propayandlsta  and  the  nBltators  applied 
every  pi^e&sure  of  which  they  were 
capable  to  brine  about  a  reversal  of  the 
separate-but-equal  doctrine.  They  were 
suceeasful  but  they  now  eont'end  thai 
the  very  methods  they  uaed  are  unfair. 
They  want  the  South  to  accept  the  dic- 
Ution  of  the  Court  without  seeking  re« 
courae.  We  shall  not  do  so. 

I  hope  all  the  people  of  this  Nation 
who  believe  In  the  Constitution— North. 
South,  East,  and  West— will  support 
every  lawful  effort  to  have  the  decision 
reversed.  The  Court  followed  textbooks 
Instead  of  the  Constitution  in  arriving 
at  the  decision. 

We  are  free,  morally  and  legally,  to 
fight  the  decision.  We  must  oppose  to 
the  end  every  attempt  to  encroach  on 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

Legislation  by  judicial  decree,  if  per- 
mitted to  go  unchallenged,  could  destroy 
the  rights  of  the  Congress,  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
themselves. 

When  the  Court  handed  down  its  de- 
cision in  the  school-segregation  cases,  it 
attempted  to  wipe  out  constitutional  or 
statutory  provisions  in  17  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Thus,  the  Court 
attempted  to  legislate  in  a  field  which 
even  the  Congress  had  no  right  to  invade. 
A  majority  of  the  States  affected  wpuld 
never  enact  such  legislation  through 
their  legislatures.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  these  States  would  staunchly 
oppose  such  legislation. 

The  people  and  the  States  must  find 
ways  and  means  of  preserving  segrega- 
tion in  the  schools.  Each  attempt  to 
break  down  segregation  must  be  fought 
with  every  legal  weapon  at  our  disposal. 
At  the  same  time,  equal  school  facili- 
ties for  the  races  must  be  maint^ined- 
The  States  are  not  seeking  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility.   They  want  to  meet  all  due 
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responsibility,  but  not  under  Court  de« 
crees  which  are  not  baaed  on  law. 

I  hope  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
problem  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
the  South  and  the  Nation  will  be  sought 
by  our  colleagues  who  do  not  face  the 
segregation  problem  at  home.  Other 
problems  of  other  areas  require  con- 
sideration and  understanding.  I  shall 
try  to  give  full  consideration  to  them. 

All  of  us  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  the  persecution  of  minority 
groups.  The  white  people  of  the  South 
are  the  greatest  minority  in  this  Nation. 
They  deserve  consideration  and  under- 
standing instead  of  the  persecution  of 
twisted  propaganda. 

The  people  of  the  South  love  this  coun- 
try. In  all  the  wars  in  which  this  Na- 
tion has  engaged,  no  truer  American 
patriots  have  been  found  than  the  people 
from  the  South. 

I,  for  one,  shall  seek  to  present  the 
views  of  my  people  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  shall  fight  for  them  in  what- 
ever lawful  way  I  can.  My  hope  is  that 
consideration  of  our  views  will  lead  to 
understanding  and  that  understanding 
will  lead  to  a  rejection  of  practices  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  hour  is  indeed  his- 
toric. It  has  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  previous  historic  hours  in  the 
Senate,  when  there  was  before  this  body 
the  great  constitutional  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  to  be  equality 
of  justice  for  aU  Americans,  irrespective 
of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

If  we  will  check  into  American  his- 
tory at  the  time  of  Marbury  against 
Madison,  we  will  find  a  great  similarity 
between  the  arguments  then  made  and 
the  arguments  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today.  But  in  Marbury  asainst 
Madison,  decided  in  1803,  there  was  es- 
tablished the  authority  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  to  deter- 
mine for  all  Americans,  irrespective  of 
color,  race,  and  creed,  equality  of  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  The  supremacy 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  passing  on  con- 
stitutional questions  was  determined  by 
that  decision. 

A  unanimous  Supreme  Court  has 
handed  down  a  decision  that  makes  it 
perfectly  clear  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  there  cannot 
be  discrimination  between  white  men 
and  black  men,  so  far  as  the  Constitu- 
tion is  concerned. 

I  say  again  today  that  the  doctrine  of 
Interposition  means  nothing  but  nulli- 
fication, and  it  means  really  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  certain  forces  in 
this  country  to  put  themselves  above  the 
Supreme  Court  and  above  the  Consti- 
tution. If  the  gentlemen  from  the 
South  really  want  to  take  such  action, 
let  them  propose  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  wiU  deny  to  the  colored  people 
of  the  country  equality  of  rights  under 
the  Constitution,  and  see  how  far  they 
will  get  with  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  the  South.     Unfortunately.  I  re- 


spectfully say,  I  think  too  many  of  our 
southern  colleagues  want  to  take  the 
position  that  because  some  of  us  may 
live  in  the  North,  we  have  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  South.  That 
Is  contrary  to  the  fact.  But  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  our  history  when  the 
great  South  once  again  will  have  to  de- 
termme  whether  we  are  to  be  governed 
by  law  or  whether  we  are  to  be  governed 
or  subverted  by  the  Interposition  doc- 
trine, which  is  the  doctrine  of  nullifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  propwnents  of  the  declara- 
tion of  principles  just  submitted  by  a 
group  of  southern  Senators  you  would 
think  today  Calhoun  was  walking  and 
speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that,  as  patriots  all.  those  of 
us  representing  areas  outside  the  South, 
need  to  sit  down  with  our  brethren  rep- 
senting  the  South,  and  see  what  we  can 
do  to  solve,  by  reasoned  discussion,  the 
great  problem  which  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  has  created.  But  I  first  want  to 
say  I  think  it  is  a  correct  decision,  a 
sound  decision,  and  a  decision  that  was 
long  overdue. 

I  say,  respectfully,  the  South  has  had 
all  the  time  since  the  War  Between  the 
States  to  make  this  adjustment.  That 
is  why  I  am  not  greatly  moved  by  these 
last-hour  pleas  of  the  South.  "We  need 
more  time,  more  time,  more  time."  How 
much  more  time  is  needed  in  order  that 
equality  of  justice  may  t)e  applied  to  the 
blacks  as  well  as  to  the  whites  in 
America? 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  this  dec- 
laration has  been  filed,  because  I  re- 
spectfully say  such  a  declaration  will  not 
bring  about  the  unanimity  of  action  we 
will  need  in  order  to  help  solve  the  school 
problem  in  the  South. 

I  close  by  saying  a  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court,  which  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership men  with  the  tradition  of  the 
South  in  their  veins,  has  at  long  last 
declared  that  all  Americans  are  equal, 
and  that  the  flame  of  justice  in  America 
must  bum  as  brightly  in  the  homes  of 
the  blacks  as  in  the  homes  of  the  whites. 

A  historic  debate  must  take  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  because  m  the  weeks  im- 
mediately ahead  the  Congress  will  have 
to  determine  whether  or  not  we  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  shall  follow 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  and  recog- 
nize, as  was  laid  down  in  Marbury 
asainst  Madison,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Court  in  protecting  the  American  people 
in  their  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  truly  sad.  bewildering,  and  difBcult 
day  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
This  great  body  is  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  To 
be  sure,  on  every  piece  of  legislation  we 
make  our  own  individual  judgments,  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  believe  it  is  within 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  our  great 
document,  the  Constitution. 

I  do  feel.  Mr.  President,  once  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
spoken,  not  merely  upon  statutory  law. 
but  upon  constitutional  law.  that  the 
presumption  is.  and  should  be.  that  the 
order  of  the  Court  and  the  rule  of  the 


Court  Is  the  law  of  the  land— to  be 
obeyed  and  upheld. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
in  constitutional  law,  I  am  familiar  with 
the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  encompass 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  responsibility 
for  ruling  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
State  statutes  which  may  or  may  not  be 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  and  the 
right  to  rule  upon  Federal  statutes  which 
may  or  may  not  be  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution,  and  finally  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  interpret  and  to 
apply  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
Itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  14th  amendment  is 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.'  The  fact  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment has  not  l)een  applied  in  some 
specific  instances  throughout  the  past 
decades  docs  not  in  any  way  weaken  or 
vitiate  this  power  of  law.  That  amend- 
ment is  quite  explicit  in  section  1.  It 
reads : 

All  p«raoni  born  or  naturalized  !n  th« 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurtsdlc- 
tlon  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  2  min- 
utes of  the  Senator  have  expired 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
for  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  request  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  continue  to  read 
from  section  1  of  the  14th  amendment: 

No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
«-hlch  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Ita  jurU- 
dicllon  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  all 
Important  in  our  constitutional  struc- 
ture. For  years  It  has  been  interpreted 
and  primarily  applied  to  the  economic 
interests  of  our  country,  under  the  doc- 
trine of  what  we  call  reasonableness, 
•due  process  of  law'  being  Interpreted  as 
a  reasonable  rule  of  law.  It  was  applied 
that  way  to  economic  matters  and  to 
large  corporate  interests. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  ca«e  Involv- 
ing school  segregation,  applied  the  prm- 
ciple  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to 
human  beings  rather  than  corporate  be- 
ings, to  people  rather  tluui  property. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  must  say  with  all 
due  respect — and  I  certainly  respect  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  my  col- 
leagues— that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
write  the  law ;  it  merely  applied  existing 
constitutional  law.  It  applied  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  equahty — equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law— Mr.  President, 
which,  since  July  4.  1776.  has  been  de- 
clared as  the  fundamental  tenet  of  our 
Republic. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  in  Its  rul- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  took  jurisdiction 
over  one  of  the  most  complex,  difllcult. 
and  trying  questions  of  our  time,  namely, 
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cegregation  in  our  public  schools.  I  re- 
emphasize  to  my  colleag  jes  that  the  Issue 
of  segregation  and  desegregation  Is  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  judicial  process.  I  am 
pleased  that  It  has  l)een  handled  by  the 
courts.  I  am  displeased  that  it  has  be- 
come the  subject  of  passion,  emotion, 
bitterness,  and  antagonism. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  the  principle 
of  federalism  leaves  no  room  for  nulli- 
fication; and,  as  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  said.  It  leaves  no  room  for  inter- 
position. Interposition  fully  developed 
becomes  nullification,  as  the  courts  of 
our  country  have  stated  again  and  again, 
and  as  the  great,  historic  leaders  of  the 
Nation  have  stated.  Nullification  is  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  It  cannot 
be  condoned. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate  who  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed for  a  long  time  pver  the  difficult, 
heart-rending  Issues  of  discrimination 
and  inequality  so  evident  in  the  fields  of 
economic,  educational,  land  social  rights 
for  many  of  our  people.l  I  had  hoped  the 
Members  of  the  Conpress  might  restrain 
themselves  on  this  isue  of  segregation. 
I  had  hoped  that  we  would  leave  this  to 
the  courts  and  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. The  judiciary  as  a  separate  and 
equal  branch  of  our  Government  has  the 
segregation  issue  undeir  its  jurisdiction. 
If  there  is  one  plea  that  I  make  here 
today,  it  Is  that  we  continue  to  reason 
with  one  another.  rat,her  than  be  the 
victims  of  passion  or  emotion. 

I  was  pleased  that  In  the  document 
I  heard  read  this  morning  there  was 
emphasis  upon  law  and  order,  upon  law- 
ful means;  and  of  couirse  I  was  pleased 
that  there  was  an  appfeal  to  the  people 
not  to  be  provoked  to  Irrational  action. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  of  tjhe  utmost  impor- 
tance that  there  be  l^w  and  order.  It 
Ls  of  the  utmost  Importjance  to  the  safety 
of  our  Republic  that  there  not  be  vio- 
lence; and  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  we,  the  elected  I'epresentatives  of 
the  people,  set  a  patteiTi  of  conduct  that 
will  yield  the  results  6f  law  and  order, 
that  will  bring  people  together,  rather 
than  separate  them. 

Not  only  did  the  Supreme  Court  rule 
that  segregation  is  unconstitutional,  Mr. 
President;  It  also  handed  down  an  Im- 
plementation order.  That  implementa- 
tion order  is  based  uppn  understanding 
of  the  various  probledis  in  the  areas  of 
our  country.  It  is  based  upon  proceed- 
ing as  quickly  as^possiple,  however,  with 
due  consideration  to  Ithe  di£Bculties  of 
the  problems  which  kre  to  l)e  settled. 
It  Is  a  reasonable  doctrine.  It  is  an  order 
based  upon  reason.  ki|owledge,  and  un- 
derstanding. Mr.  Presjldent.  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  ev^ry  citizen  of  the 
United  States  needed  to  be  guided  by 
compassion,  klndnes^,  understanding, 
tolerance — yes — with  love,  it  is  now. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  for  our  Repub- 
lic than  to  have  a  conflict  between  the 
races.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  for 
North  and  South  to  become  divided. 

Let  me  say  to  our  friends  In  the  South, 
we  in  the  North  have  problems  that  are 
difficult  ones,  too;  and  some  of  those 
problems  relate,  indeed,  to  discrimina- 
tion.   It  is  our  duty-ras  has  been  said 
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by  others— to  set  those  problems  aright,    oiu-  Nation   the   wrath   of   the   world. 

to  cure  them,  to  correct  them.  In  this  world  there  are  more  people  who 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  here  to  ad 


monish  my  colleagues.  I  am  here  to 
offer  them  the  hand  of  friendship  and  of 
helpfulness.  I  only  hope  that  the  civic 
and  political  leaders  throughout  America 
will  rally  together  to  try  to  bring  order, 
unity,  and  proper  perspective  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  grievous  and  difficult  situa- 
tion. Let  us  seek  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Our  duty  is  to  lead  toward  fulfillment  of 
the  Court  order. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
be  calling  upon  the  people  of  their  States 
to  work  together,  to  build  together,  to 
reason  together,  it  is  now.  Once  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled,  arguments 
over  law  will  yield  little  or  no  results, 
except  to  arouse  passions  and  encour- 
age delay  and  obstruction. 

The  task  is  to  plead  for  perservering 
patience  to  proceed  to  the  fulfillment  of 
human  equality,  to  encourage  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  No  man  in  his  right 
mind  wants  violence  or  force.  What  we 
seek  Is  orderly  progress,  systematic  prog- 
ress, in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  help- 
fulness. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  the  thought  has 
been  expressed  many  times  that  some  of 
us  simply  do  not  understand  these  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  we  do  not  understand 
them  in  all  their  dimensions.  But  none 
of  us  is  unmindful  of  their  difficulty. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  great 
progress  that  was  being  made  in  the 
South  toward  equality  amongst  the  peo- 
ples and  the  races.  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  should  be  a  stimulant  for  fur- 
ther orderly  progress.  It  requires  that 
people  of  good  will  continue  working  to- 
gether day  after  day.  Mr.  President,  if 
Governors,  Senators,  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  take  a 
stand  for  the  fulfillment  of  equal  rights 
under  the  law,  progress  will  become  or- 
derly, steady,  and  certain.  By  holding 
back,  we  merely  impede  the  fulfillment 
of  what  Is  inevitable,  namely,  the  rule  of 
law  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  prescribes 
that  there  shall  be  no  denial  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  equal  privileges 
and  rights  under  the  law.  This  is  the 
law.  Our  constitutional  system  is  fixed. 
and  can  l)e  changed  only  by  alteration  of 
the  Constitution. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  my  plea  to- 
day is  not  one  of  resistance,  nor  is  it  one 
that  those  of  us  from  other  areas  of  the 
country  move  in  pellmell,  to  try  to  ag- 
gravate or  agitate.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
have  no  part  in  that.  My  plea  is  that 
those  of  us  who  work  together  in  this 
Chamber  day  after  day  set  the  example 
for  how  people  can  work  together  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  men  and 
women  of  different  races,  religions,  and 
backgrounds  work  together  day  after 
day.  If  that  can  be  done  there,  it  can 
be  done  in  every  State,  county,  and 
every  school  district  in  America.  It 
requires,  however,  that  all  citizens  be 
treated  and  regarded  as  equals. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  persist  In  the 
course  of  denying  people  in  America 
equal  rights,  we  shzill  bring  down  upon 


are  non-Caucasian  and  more  people 
who  are  colored  than  those  who  are 
white.  Frankly,  we  are  talking  about 
a  matter  which  goes  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  Republic.  No  amount 
of  atom  bombs  or  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons can  prevent  the  forward  movement 
of  the  people.  The  people  throughout 
the  world  want  equal  justice  under  the 
law;  they  want  recognition  and  equal 
status.  They  want  to  be  God's  people 
as  just  people. 

If  America  ever  hopes  to  give  world 
leadership,  we  must  set  the  pattern  here 
In  America.  We  have  to  set  it  immis- 
takably  in  a  firm  belief  in  humane  qual- 
ity  and   equal   justice   under   the   law. 

This  is  the  very  heart  and  core  of  an 
effective  foreign  policy,  Mr.  President. 
No  amount  of  appropriations,  no  amount 
of  armaments,  can  be  as  imiiortant  to- 
day as  being  right  and  being  moral  and 
being  just.  Citizenship  in  America  must 
l)e  first-class  citizenship.  There  can  be 
no  second-class  citizenship. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  that  if  we 
persist  in  antagonism  and  bitterness, 
or  if  we  persist  in  trying  to  hold  back 
the  rule  of  law,  we  shall  only  persist  in 
leading  future  generations  to  terrible 
catastrophe  and  conflict,  not  only  in 
America,  but  throughout  the  world.  Mr. 
President,  this  issue  is  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  our  Republic. 

Therefore,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
out  of  this  body  will  come  voices  and 
out  of  the  statehouses  will  come 
voices  that  will  call  upon  the  people  as 
I  have  heard  our  majority  leader  do 
many  times,  in  the  words  of  Isaiah: 
"Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together." 

Mr.  President,  I  add :  Come,  let  us  plan 
for  forward  progress  together;  come 
let  us  build  t(^ether  and  live  together. 
That  is  the  only  choice  we  have,  Mr. 
President. 

We  cannot  live  apart.  We  must  be 
as  one. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  help  but  think  how  we  must  look 
today  to  the  world.  We  live  in  a  world 
most  of  whose  people  are  of  a  different 
color  than  white.  What  are  they  think- 
ing when  Members  of  the  highest  Amer- 
ican parliamentary  body  annovmce 
themselves  as  against  judicial  decisions 
granting  equality  to  colored  people  in 
America?  How  fares  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  propaganda  war  as  a  result  of 
these  developments? 

This  is  such  a  grave  crisis,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  believe  the  highest  political 
authority  in  the  land,  meaning  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  must  exercise 
some  role  in  what  is  taking  place. 

I  think  the  President  should  call  a 
White  House  conference  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernors, Senators,  and  Representatives  of 
the  States  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  is  being  defied.  He  should  con- 
front them  firmly  but  considerately  with 
the  fact  that  the  Nation  now  is  faced 
with  a  choice  between  anarchy  and  the 
rule  of  law.  If  the  Constitution  can  be 
flouted  in  one  realm,  what  of  all  other 
realms? 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  intrude  into  this  sit- 
uation his  great  influence  and  authority. 
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White  House  conferences  have  been 
called  on  matters  of  far  less  Importance 
than  the  preservation  of  our  country's 
prestige  abroad  and  its  unity  and  soli- 
darity at  home. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  further  com- 
ment. I  have  seen  It  reported  in  the 
press — I  do  not  know  whether  the  report 
Is  acciirate — that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson  1 .  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  did  not  sign  the 
document  which  has  been  read  on  the 
floor  today.  If  that  Is  true.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  one  of  the  most  courageous 
political  acts  of  valor  I  have  seen  take 
place  in  my  adult  life. 

It  does  not  require  any  great  amount 
of  political  courage  for  a  person  from 
the  North — for  example,  from  Oregon. 
New  York,  or  Minnesota — to  take  the 
stand  which  has  been  taken  on  this  floor 
by  Senators  from  those  States.  But  if 
the  majority  leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate  did  not  sign  the  document  which 
was  read  to  the  Senate.  I  think  he  de- 
serves credit  and  commendation  for  a 
political  act  of  the  highest  bravery  and 
the  highest  courage. 


THE  SCHOOL  MILK  AND  BRUCEL- 
LOSIS PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  unhappy  task  of  reporting  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  people  of  America, 
that  congressional  Inaction  Is  about  to 
cripple  two  important  programs:  the 
special  school  milk  program,  for  the 
health  of  our  Nation's  children:  and  the 
tonicelloele  eradication  program,  to  com- 
plete the  elimination  of  a  dread  disease 
from  the  dairy  herd*  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  reealled  that  twth  the  Senate 
and  MouM  h«te  pMeed  thie  lefflslatkm, 
If.  K.  n%Q,  in  different  terslcn«  earlier 
tlile  finr, 

A§  ret,  tMwevtr^I  •»!  Mtf  to  report— 
ilM  §imi9r9M  have  net  even  met  to  iron 
out  the  dlffertneee  between  the  fenato 
•nd  NouM  Mile,  bo  that  thee^  pre«r»me— 
vltol  to  the  lehoot  ehitdreti  urui  tlte  farm' 
ore  of  Amertea— eon  eontintie  uninter- 
ntptod,  snd  at  ioveie  of  peak  efleetlve- 
neae. 

The  eonferenee  eommittee'e  Inaction 
to  date  is  most  regrettable,  but  It  will, 
J  trust,  be  remedied  soon. 

The  proposed  legislation  authorizes 
■upplemental  funds  to  carry  out  vital 
programs,  which— by  fulfllUng  real,  cur- 
rent needs — have  expanded  so  rapidly 
that  they  require  more  money  than  was 
originally  appropriated. 

8PCCIAL  SCHCK>L  MILK  PltOCBAM 

The  special  school  milk  program,  for 
example,  increased  almost  50  percent  in 
the  last  9*2  months  of  1955.  bringing 
milk  to  over  16  million  school  children  in 
ESiore  than  62.000  schools  throughout 
America.  Additional  funds  are  urgently 
needed  to  avoid  a  slowdown  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  milk  to  the  schools. 

Our  whole  Nation,  of  course,  is  deriving 
benefits  from  this  program.  The  health 
of  our  school  youngsters  is  vastly  im- 
proved by  the  additional  milk  in  their 
diet. 

•CHOOL    MtLX    PaoCBAM    DCFLCTSD    SXTKPLCS 
BTOCKPIUCS 

In  addition,  the  school  milk  program 
Is  a  good,  commonsense  way  to  utilize 


our  surplus  milk — as  well  as  other  foods. 
As  indicated  by  Senate  votes  on  the  farm 
bill  last  week,  we  have  been  attempting 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  avoiding  fur- 
ther surpluses  and  depleting  our  existing 
surplus  stockpiles:  for  these  are  costly, 
and  have  adverse  effects  on  farm  prices. 

There  is  no  g<X)d  reason  why  this  legis- 
lation— which  serves  a  two-fold  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  surpluses  and  improving 
the  health  of  our  children — should  not 
be  immediately  expedited  to  fulfill  an 
urgent  need. 

This  legislation  dovetails  completely 
with  the  administration's  current  farm 
parity  bill,  on  which  we  will  complete 
action  this  week. 

BKCCXLLOSIS-nUDICitTTON     PHOOKAM     TTTAL     TO 
FAKMKKS    AND    HEALTH    OP    NATION 

The  brucellosis-eradication  program, 
too.  is  vital  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  The  completion  of 
this  fine  effort  to  eradicate  a  dread  dis- 
ease from  the  dairying  cattle  of  our  Na- 
tion will  not  only  eliminate  a  health 
hazard  from  all  of  us.  but  will  free  the 
farmers  from  a  great  economic  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  condemning  of  infected 
cattle  In  their  herds. 

ACTION,    PLCASK 

I  cannot  too  greatly  stress  the  need 
for  action  on  these  fine  programs.  I 
am  Informed  that,  unless  funds  are  avail- 
able by  March  31— only  19  days  away — 
the  progress — resulting  from  years  of 
work  and  expense — will  be  seriously  im- 
paired. 

ADDRIS4  DILIVCRID  BY  THE  DI- 
RECTOR  or  THE  BUDOKT  BEFORE 
THE  rr,  DAVID  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
•  TATE  or  MEW  YORK 

Mr  lYRD,  Mr,  rre^ldent,  I  Bnk 
unanimous  cr/nsent  to  insert  in  the  body 
of  the  n»i,ontt  an  addreM  by  Mr  Htm- 
lond  H.  NtMhei,  Dtreet^/r  ni  tl>e  Sitreiitt 
Of  the  Biidset,  before  the  ft,  tH¥id'»  uo- 
•lety  of  the  itate  of  New  York,  at  the 
Waldi>rf 'AsU/ria  Hotel  in  Mew  York  Cltr, 

T^tere  being  no  objection,  the  addrese 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnieU  in  tiie  Kccoae, 
M  follows : 

TMsCrrtsm  and  His  OovnirifBirr 

INTBOOUCTtON 

LadlM  and  f*ntl«m«n.  It  la  •  prlvtlag*  and 
a  plaaaura  to  b«  with  jruu  tonight,  and  I  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  action  of  the  ao- 
clety  in  awarding  the  Ho^klne  medal  to  me. 
It  U  a  moat  dlHtlnguUhed  company  of  re- 
clplenta  whom  I  join,  and  I  truat  I  may  con- 
tinue to  prove  worthy  of  the  honor  you  have 
bestowed  on  me. 

In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  be  retiring  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  after  3  yeara 
of  service  In  Washington.  In  considering 
what  I  might  say  to  you  tonight  I  have 
thought  t>ack  over  those  years,  as  well  as 
earlier  years  of  service  as  consultant  to  con- 
gressional comniltteea  In  Washington.  In 
such  retrospection.  It  has  been  strikingly  ap- 
parent to  me  how  much  our  way  of  life — 
indeed,  our  very  Uvea — may  depend  upon  the 
response  which  we.  as  citizens,  and  through 
us  our  Government,  may  make  to  two  of  the 
great  challenges  of  our  time. 

The  role  of  Government 
The  first  of  the  two  challenges  Is  a  domes- 
tic one:  Determination  of  the  appropriate 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  our  so- 
ciety. I  am  certain  there  Is  no  disagreement 
with  the  fundamental  American  conviction 


that  man  was  created  to  be  free,  that  he  can 
be  trusted  with  freedom,  and  that  govern- 
ments have  as  a  primary  function  the  pro- 
tection of  that  freedom  and  the  defense  of 
those  things  which  insure  personal  dignity 
to  the  least  of  us  and  which  permit  each  of 
us  to  t>elleve  himself  Important  In  the  eyes 
of  God.  However,  there  have  long  been  dif- 
fering points  of  view  as  to  the  proper  role  of 
the  Government  In  relation  to  this  freedom. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  popular  phi- 
losophy which  calls  for  spirited  Federal  lead- 
ership In  every  area  of  our  society.  The 
contrary  view  holds  that  more  limited  gov- 
emment  la  th«  aaaenc*  of  our  conatltutlonal 
system. 

Throughout  our  lifetimes,  and  those  of 
our  children  and  of  our  children's  children,  I 
venture  to  say.  Americans  will  find  them- 
aelves  continually  forced  to  choose  between 
principal  reliance  on  Government  or  prin- 
cipal reliance  on  Individual  Initiative.  The 
choices  win  arise  In  varied  forma — perhaps 
with  respect  to  tax  rates  or  public  works, 
perhaps  with  respect  to  Federal  participation 
In  education,  labor  relations,  or  medical  af- 
fairs. In  nearly  all  Insunces.  however,  we 
shall  discover  that  an  Individual's  answer 
will  And  Its  touchstone  In  one  of  these  two 
broad  philosophies  of  action,  which  tonight 
I  would  like  to  discuss  In  relation  to  our 
economy,  to  local  government,  and  to  our 
natural  raaourcea. 

Seonomic  policf 

In  opening  theve  comments  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  American  economy.  I  find  myself 
reminded  of  the  character  In  David  Cupper- 
field  named  Mr.  Dick,  who  passed  moat  of  hla 
life  In  preparing  a  memorial  address  to  the 
Lord  Chancclliir,  He  never  finlnlied  the  task, 
however.  t>ecauKe  he  could  not  keep  the  head 
of  King  Ciiarles  I  out  of  the  memorial,  film* 
llarly.  berante  I  have  devoted  mj  much  of 
my  own  life  to  ecnnr>nilr  matters,  I  must  say 
1  have  them  constantly  in  mind. 

However,  considerinf  these  eontending 
philosophies  as  to  the  pttrptr  role  of  0</v< 
ernment  in  relation  to  iiut  9<ntntitnf.  I  mm 
terUin  there  Is  liitle  i|ue»ll«m  In  Mhr«m«'s 
mihd  M  t/>  the  i}e«UMl>ili(y  ut  «  mnmu  and 
gf"Wlf»e   Am*>rirnit   0rt<tutti}f    iM'lxrtMf    Ij'rtll 

t'i  N*«4«re  N  Hithmf  ttntutitft  "t  ^t¥^ttt  Utf  Nil, 
H<mr  (Hk  S<Hil  U  in  He  »«  H|«»«i<|  |«,,i»*ver  h«Ml 
HeeM  !)»«  •gt)^' t  i/f  «irtlt«lit  A»\mi0     wltMH 

liiM  hmm  \mn%t,ui»i\y  B\>pt§M  au#iuf  uui 

tfWM  lUetliit*, 
W*  have  had.  on  th«  one  hand,  thJ  phi* 

loaophy  whk'h  favor*  direct  Ouvenuiieiti  in* 
tervenlloii  and.  If  need  be,  Infiittion  con« 
stantiy  to  apur  Increasing  ecuniiniic  activity; 
which  accepts  increases  in  the  price  level  m 
•  nevessary  concomitant  of  higher  wages; 
and  which  Is  not  adverse  to  paying  fur  all 
thu  through  popular  and  appealing  proceaaei 
of  adding  to  the  national  debt  rather  than 
collecting  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  school  of  thought  which  believes 
private  Initiative,  rather  than  Government, 
should  provide  the  basic  stimulus  for  eco- 
nomic growth:  which  encourages  sublllty 
in  prices;  and  which  rejecu  the  opiate  of 
passing  today'a  bills  on  to  succeeding  gener- 
atlona  to  pay. 

For  20  years  beginning  with  1933.  In  peace 
aa  In  war.  it  waa  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  vigorously  to  project  Itself  on 
the  economic  scene  and  to  apply  a  forced 
draft  to  the  economy,  or.  aa  It  has  l)een  said, 
to  encourage  the  country  to  run  a  slight 
fever  as  a  means  of  staying  well.  During 
those  two  decades  both  our  gross  luitlonal 
product  and  our  wage  levels  were  sutMtan- 
Ually  Increaaed.  In  the  aame  period,  how- 
ever, the  national  debt  was  Increased  almost 
tenfold  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  waa  cut 
in  half. 

During  the  last  9  years  we  have  seen  the 
contrary  philosophy  In  action,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment seeking  to  reduce  Its  precedessor's 
empbaals  on  paternaJlam  and  pump-priming 
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and.  Instead,  to  lay  stress  on  the  resource- 
fulness of  individual  Initiative  and  on  fiscal 
stability.  While  emphasizing  the  steady 
growth  of  the  economy,  ^he  Government  has 
sought,  by  indirect,  rather  than  direct  means, 
to  check  the  upward  spiralling  of  prices,  the 
swelling  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  steady 
depreciation  of  the  dollM".  The  overall  re- 
sult has  been  a  stabilization  of  the  cost  of 
living  and  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  and. 
when  coupled  with  the  tax  reductions  in 
1954.  a  very  substanUi^  Increase  in  real 
wages. 

Other  actions  during  the  past  3  years  Il- 
lustrative of  this  policy  of  reducing  the  im- 
pact of  Government  on  our  economy  have 
included  the  removal  of  direct  controU  over 
prices  and  wages  and  the  elimination  of  well 
over  250  Government  commercial  activities 
which  could  be  better  undertaken  by  private 
enterprise. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  therefore.  I  mutt  say  that  I 
am  personally  convinced  that  we  wlU 
progreaa  fastest  by  relying  on  private  initia- 
tive as  the  wellspring  o^  economic  develop- 
ment and  a  better  Ufe  for  all.  and  that,  in 
encouraging  economic  growth,  the  Govern- 
ment should  act  on  the  basis  of  enabling  pri- 
vate activity  to  expand  and  not  on  a  basis 
of  replacing  private  with  public  activity. 

Lasting  prosperity  for  our  Nation  as  a 
whole  would  seem  to  diepend  far  more  on 
what  Individuals  do  for  jthemaelvea  than  on 
what  the  Federal  Gover^iment  doea.  or  can 
do.  for  them.  Ten  million  centers  of  plan- 
ning and  decision,  represented  by  our  pri- 
vate bufclnesses  and  farms,  cannot  help  but 
contribute  more  energy,  initiative,  imagina- 
tion, and  creative  force  for  economic  growth 
than  can  a  aingle  center.  The  rate  of  our 
economic  advance  In  the  years  ahead  will 
depend  largely  on  our  ability  as  a  people 
Uy  preserve  an  •nvlronmlrnt  that  rewards  ln> 
dividual  Initiative  and  enot^urages  enur- 
prise,   innovation,  and  Investment. 

This  pr;tnt  of  View  waa  esiremely  well  en* 

r reused  by  President  Biaenhower  In  his  firfrt 
ti'iset  meiMtuse,  when  h»  nn\4    "We  are  coh« 
♦  ini-ed    that    nvtip    |ff(  iffeaa     *nd     mt\\iuXt>f 

C>mff**  will  bo  m»id#  i^pf  lb*  y0Mt>  m  the 
riM>«i  tw>*«iHl4>  t>\%nt¥  t'i  Mtr  hNikfftNl  ih*"itn9 
t*  l#fi  will*  ihdlviddwl  «'lily#ns  Ui  mnk*  ttwif 
ttwh  niUhiipm  u^HfUiti*  tut  Ut  wHui  thff  will 
»it0ft4,  What  tt»#r  will  Huv,  una  whut  llM^r 
W)M  a«va  Htm  M»v#*t  Uo'virriiirwMt  must  i^tar 
a  vital  rni0  ih  maiMtNHtlog  ax/iM'HtM'  grt^wih 
•iMl  siaOlllty  Hut  I  iN'Uave  that  itur  lU" 
ff9U>\nn»ht,  since  the  »l^r^y  days  of  ilis  K«> 

Cjblic,  has  been  bi**^d  on  (h«  fact  iliat  we 
(t  a  great  share  cf  uuf  naitunal  income  to 
be  used  by  a  provident  jpeopie  with  a  will  to 
venture.  Their  actions' have  stimulated  the 
American  genius  for  cr,eatlve  Initiative  and 
thus  multiplied  our  productivity," 

Local  ffovernment 

A  second  broad  area  of  concern  to  all  of 
us  must  be  the  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  other  units  of  government.  This,  In 
turn,  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  how  much 
power  should  be  concentrated  In  Washing- 
ton. Some  Index  of  this  problem  is  provided 
by  the  fact  that  In  1930  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  local  governments  were 
nearly  three  times  those  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. By  1953  the  situation  waa  precise- 
ly reversed:  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  nearly  three 
times  those  of  all  local  governments. 

Not  long  ago.  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  completed  a  very 
thoughtful  study  of  the  evolution  of  the 
American  Federal  system  and  the  appropriate 
roles  of  the  National,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmenta — the  first  offlcial  effort  to  deal 
with  these  Issues  comprehensively  since  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  In  de- 
veloping its  recommendations,  the  Commis- 
sion was  particularly  conscious  of  the  prob- 
lem of  undue  reliance  on  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment. One  warning  In  the  Commission's 
fund  report  strikes  me  as  remarkably  cogent: 
"If  we  are  not  willing."  the  Commission 
notes,  "to  leave  some  room  for  diversity  of 
policy,  to  tolerate  some  lack  of  uniformity 
in  standards,  even  in  many  matters  whlcn 
are  of  national  concern,  and  about  which 
we  may  feel  strongly,  the  essence  of  federal- 
ism, even  If  not  the  legal  fiction,  will  have 
been  lost.  We  must  also  realize  that  it  can 
be  loet,  or  Its  vitality  sapped,  by  nonuse  of 
State  and  local  initiative  as  well  as  by  over- 
use of  national  authority.  We  have  there- 
fore as  citizens  a  responsibility  to  see  to  It 
that  those  legitimate  needs  of  society  that 
could  be  met  by  timely  State  and  local  ac- 
tion do  not  by  default  have  to  be  met  by  the 
National  Government." 

A  further  point  of  integral  Importance  Is 
the  fact  there  are  certain  responsibilities, 
such  as  national  security,  which  can  be  met 
only  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  larger 
the  number  of  additional  and  subsidiary  and 
transitory  burdens  we  endeavor  to  shift 
from  our  States  and  cities  onto  Washington, 
the  more  difficult  it  becomea  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  concentrate  resources  and 
efforts  on  those  essential  programs  which 
only  It  can  and  must  carry  out. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  the  Interests  of 
all  our  citizena  are  best  advanced  by  en- 
couraging State  and  local  governments  to 
strengthen  themselves  and  thus  keep  as 
much  government  responsibility  as  possible 
In  the  States  and  communities,  and  that  any 
national  administration  miut  have,  as  does 
the  present  one,  a  self-Imposed  caution 
against  unneceseary  and  unwise  Interference 
in  the  private  affairs  of  our  people,  of  their 
communities,  and  of  the  several  States. 
Natural  re$ource» 
Resource  development  is  a  third  area  In 
which,  during  our  lifetime,  we  will  continue 
to  witness  sharp  divergences  of  opinion  aa 
Ui  the  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal  Oo\- 
•rnment  In  the  field  of  power,  t<jr  example, 
the  effect  iH  the  admlnletratlon's  current 
policies  has  been  to  reverse  the  Govern. 
ment's  lenU#'Mcy  during  Ihi"  p«*t  two  derades 
Ut  pr00mpi  mrnUfnif  tnui  important  afeas 
tii  ttppttfutntiy  titf  the  cvsniual  nn<UM^t 
reditfal  dcvftopffietfi  </f  ptmitf  Mbd  mH4<f  r«' 
mturt'**  1hHPtt4,  wr  Hmv*  s'/Uflit  Ut  ertnis 
H  Mumium  (U>*t^hfti  Ut  ftt''trt(fmt0  §»hf  ««^ 
tUtti  Iff  I'm^mI  aiMl  |^lVHi#  liM(>»tlv# 

Tb*  n4mnHitirHium'»  ptmHUm  Is  bM^d  (m 
ths  vimp\u*um  ibui  r0»tmr»»  a$vfUttm\0tii  »* 
tlia  r«*f>uM*ibiliiy  ut  Kveryooe.  in  nutuy 
cases,  Hfts.  Imitt,  and  private  grmi(Ni  «»n 
be»t  carry  out  i»eeded  program*.  In  other 
cases,  Ked«ral  participation  Is  the  necessary 
element  In  accomplishing  broad  national 
aims,  where  projects  are  beyond  the  meaiu 
or  needs  of  local  groups. 

In  the  field  of  public  works,  tbla  philoso- 
phy haa  come  to  be  known  aa  the  partner- 
ship principle.  The  policy  does  not  rule 
out  Federal  aaslstance.  but  it  Is  grounded 
In  the  belief  that  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  the  responsibility  for  developmental 
projects  should  be  borne  by  those  who  re- 
ceive their  benefiU.  Overall,  this  approach 
serves  to  multiply  the  effect  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures In  the  stimulation  of  conserva- 
tion and  development.  Furthermore,  in  all 
cases  where  the  partnership  principle  ap- 
plies there  Is  automatically  acquired  a  con- 
cern for  economy  and  efficiency  that  is  often 
lacking  where  no  local  contribution  is  re- 
quired. 

I  could  multiply  these  illustrations  many- 
fold,  but  I  am  certain  that  my  point  is  quite 
clear:  That  almost  anywhere  we  turn  in  re- 
spect to  our  Government's  domestic  policies 
we  shall  find  that  over  the  years  the  ulti- 
mate decisions  will  be  made  by  reference  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  philosophies: 
basic  reliance  on  the  Federal  Government  or 
basic  reliance  on  private  and  local  initiative. 
For  myself,  insofar  as  this  challenge  aa  to 


the  wisest  method  of  conducting  our  domes- 
tic affairs  is  concerned,  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  slieet  anchor  of  the  Republic 
should  and  mtist  be  the  policy  so  well  ex- 
pressed by  President  Lincoln,  who  concluded 
that  the  legitimate  object  of  Government  is 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  what  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or 
cannot  do  so  well;  but  that  In  all  a  people 
can  individually  do  so  well  for  themselves. 
Goveriunent  ought  not  to  Interfere. 

Safeguarded  disarmament 
The  second  of  the  3  challenges  of 
which  I  wish  to  speak  tonight  Is  an  inter- 
national one.  It  is  not  quite  a  decade  and 
a  half  since  Hitler  and  his  totalitarian  as- 
sociates plunged  us  Into  a  world  war  of  un- 
precedented scop>e  and  violence.  In  that 
war,  extending  over  2  great  oceans  and 
their  farthest  shores,  we  and  our  allies 
achieved  a  tremendous  victory.  But  the 
peace  we  sought  has  continued  to  elude  us. 
The  forces  of  communism,  no  less  totali- 
tarian than  those  of  Hitler,  ranged  them- 
selves against  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
One  country  after  another  was  swept  Into 
the  Communist  orbit,  and  today  we  face 
the  continued  threat  of  the  Soviet  conspir- 
acy to  dominate  Europe  and  Asia.  Opposed 
to  us,  cold  and  forbidding.  Is  an  Ideological 
front  which  marshals  every  weapon  in  the 
arsenal  of  dictatorship. 

How  the  relationship  between  the  two 
great  power  systems  will  develop^the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  on  the  other — is 
undoubtedly  the  central  Issue  of  our  times. 
The  problem  has  been  Infinitely  complicated 
in  the  last  decade  by  the  dUcovery  of  the 
awesome  power  of  nuclear  weapons,  power 
such  that  today  we  are  told  that  a  single 
aircraft  with  a  three-man  crew  can  carry 
as  much  destructive  energy  as  all  the  aircraft 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  during  the 
whole  of  World  War  U, 

Today,  nr>  nation  of  Individual  can  have 
MMiuranre  of  absolute  security,  when  for  ib« 
flroi  time  in  hiatory  weapoiM  ealat  whirh  nrii 
^HpHht«'  itt  dfttittffitin  all  fflflbllltid  An  <h« 
tfnttiii  rpnn\\¥n  tti  nufdfftt  warfare  are  nnm' 
nir*:a.  we  Have  bftitm*  gftmir  aware  ihni 
Iff  a  wid^'N'Mif  WMf  tti  ih«  fttittre  ihn  ^ifUtt 
and  tH0  v«mi«ii*H#d  w<mld  b#  Mifff<<elr  d»a« 
UhMut0hHhi0  vi^'tiwa  ttt  tt0^n0Utiym  tm  a 
mMi0  b#v#r  n*U>r§  wlineiNWd  «r  tultPfiMt  ^ 
mnn 

Hurii.  iiM-n,  Is  tl»#  awful  urUhmfUfi  nf  Iha 
ii(«/mi^  b«>mb  that  we  Hmm  manHlbd  mM»i 
lake  0V»ry  rcasibia  »i»p  td  avoid  tb#  valU>r 
of  the  chHd<'W  of  nuclear  daatb,  since  an 
arms  rare,  pursued  to  the  ulllmau,  could  be 
practically  ract  suicide.  Here  Is  the  basis 
for  the  President's  emphasis  on  safeguarded 
diaarmament,  designed  to  reduce  bitter  ten- 
sions and  their  resultant  arnu  burden,  to 
lift  from  the  world  Its  shroud  of  fear,  and 
eventiully  to  maximize  availability  for  peace- 
ful purposes  of  the  Infinite  promise  of  the 
atom.  Our  country's  purpose,  he  has  said, 
is  to  "move  out  of  the  dark  chamber  of  hor- 
rors Into  the  light,  to  find  a  way  by  which 
the  minds  of  men.  the  hopes  of  men.  the 
souls  of  men  everywhere,  can  move  for^'ard 
toward  peace  and  happiness  and  well-t)elng." 
After  reviewing  the  whole  scope  of  all  wars 
in  history  and  aU  the  attempts  to  limit  wars 
and  what  happened  under  them,  we  must 
recognize  that  there  Is  no  indication  from 
any  of  the  studies  which  have  been  made 
that  any  single  mechanical  formula  has  yet 
been  found  which  automatically  can  guar- 
antee a  permanent  peace. 

On  the  one  hand,  all  the  lessons  of  history 
t«ll  us  that  a  long-sustained  c<Mnpetitive 
buildup  of  armaments,  or  an  anxious  arms 
race,  carry  within  themselves  the  dangers  of 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  equally 
aware  that  if  one  nation  lets  down  its  guard 
it  invites  aggression  from  a  powerfully  armed 
adversary.     UnUateral   disarmament  on  our 
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part  would  be  foolhardy.  Disarmament,  tf 
It  la  poaatble  at  all.  must  be  a  Joint  matter. 
Altbougb  the  United  States  has  always 
disavowed  the  classical  arms  race  as  a  basis 
or  national  policy,  we  are  determined  to 
maintain  and.  U  necessary.  Increase  our 
armed  strength  (or  as  long  a  period  as  Is 
necessary  to  safeguard  peace  and  to  main- 
tain our  security.  But  we  know  that  a  mu- 
tually dependable  system  for  reduced  arma- 
ments on  the  part  of  all  nations,  which 
would  also  provide  protection  against  a  sur- 
prise attack,  would  be  a  better  way  to  safe- 
guard peace  and  to  maintain  our  security. 
It  would  ease  the  fears  of  war  in  the 
anxious  hearts  of  people  everywhere.  It 
would  lighten  the  burdens  on  their  backs. 
And  It  would  make  It  possible  for  every  na- 
tion, great  and  small,  to  advance  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  its  people.  The  Govern- 
ment Is,  therefore,  determined  to  continue 
to  make  a  dedicated  attempt  In  the  coming 
months  to  evolve  a  sound  and  safeguarded 
agreement  for  the  future  limitation  of  arma- 
ments in  the  Interest  of  a  Just,  durable,  and 
secure  peace  for  America  and  for  the  world. 

The  Importance  of  a  sound  agreement  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  All  of  our  lessons 
show  that  an  agreement  that  Is  not  thor- 
oughly supported  by  effective  reciprocal  In- 
spection Is  worse  than  no  agreement  at  all. 
Without  thorough  Inspection  and  reporting, 
doubts  and  suspicions,  rumors,  charges  and 
coimter-charges  arise,  and  soon  the  agree- 
ment Itself  becomes  a  source  of  discord  and 
danger  of  war  rather  than  an  aid  to  peace. 
The  agreement  must  be  sound.  It  must  be 
the  kind  of  agreement  In  which  the  inspec- 
tion Itself  can  be  trusted  and  not  a  matter 
of  a  word  or  treaty  between  nations. 

In  our  own  history,  for  example,  the  Riish- 
Bagot  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  after  the  War  of  1812  was 
a  conspicuous  example  of  success  in  this 
(l2ld.  In  that  agreement.  In  1817.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  that 
each  would  keep  Just  tliree  war  vessels  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  that  the  vessels  would 
have  certain  limited  characteristics.  Each 
side  could  see  visibly  that  the  other  was  ful- 
filling the  agreement. 

Here  was  an  agreement  that  was  effective, 
and  that  agreement  in  1817  proved  the  fore- 
runner of  our  peaceful  unarmed  border  with 
Canada,  which  tar  well  over  a  century  has 
been  at  such  great  benefit  to  both  our  coun- 
tries. 

As  we  are  able  to  move  from  the  crisis 
atmoepbere  of  the  past  years  we  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
world  as  a  whole  to  channel  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  its  resources  into  Improvement 
of  national  living  standards  rather  than  Into 
machines  and  devices  for  protection  and 
destruction.  Should  we  be  successful  in 
achieving  a  workable  and  mutually  agreeable 
reduction  in  armaments,  we  will  be  enabled 
progressively  to  place  more  empbasis  on  pro- 
grams such  as  "Atoms  for  Peace"  designed, 
by  calling  on  the  constructive  energy  of  the 
atom,  to  lift  mankind  to  higher  levels  of 
well-being.  We  must  reject  the  concept  that 
mankind's  greatest  scientific  achievement 
should  be  used  primarily  as  a  weapon.  Our 
atomic  hopes  must  be  conunensurate  with 
the  awful  dimensions  of  our  atomic  fears. 
We  must  be  determined,  as  the  President  has 
eaid,  "to  find  the  way  by  which  the  miracu- 
lous Inventiveness  of  man  shall  not  be  dedi- 
cated to  his  death  but  consecrated  to  his 
life.- 

Here,  to  my  mind,  in  our  endeavors  to  per- 
suade the  nations  of  the  world  to  Join  with  us 
to  achieve  safeguarded  disarmament  and  to 
turn  the  use  of  the  atom  to  peaceful  pur- 
poees.  lies  the  great  international  challenge 
of  our  times,  perhaps  the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth.  We  must  remain  strong,  both  as  a 
guaranty  for  our  own  security  and  as  a  de- 
terrent to  war.  But  the  sum  of  our  interna- 
tional effort.  I  am  convinced,  must  be  the 


waging  of  peace  with  as  much  resourceful- 
ness, with  as  great  a  sense  of  dedication  and 
urgency  as  we  have  ever  mustered  In  defense 
of  our  country  in  time  of  war. 

We  have  to  find  somehow  the  Inspiration 
of  new  Ideas,  new  approaches  such  as  were 
exemplified  by  the  program  suggested  by 
the  President  at  Geneva.  We  must  not  forget 
to  pray.  There  Is  no  question  about  con- 
tinuing to  mainUln  at  this  stage  of  world 
affairs  a  suitably  powerful  posture  of  defense, 
but  remembering  that  It  needs  to  be  based 
on  the  spiritual  and  moral  strength  of  a 
nation  of  free  people.  With  It  we  shall  need 
to  maintain  an  unswerving  confldence  and 
trust  In  the  support  of  a  higher  power  which 
has  been  a  source  of  strength  to  our  Nation 
In  difOcult  times  In  the  past  and  which  can 
open  our  thought  to  new  faith  and  Inspira- 
tion and  to  the  new  ideas  and  new  ap- 
proaches we  must  find. 

Conclusion 

I  have  directed  my  remarks  to  these  two 
great  problems — 1  domestic  and  1  interna- 
tional— bscause  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
their  almost  transcendental  importance  to 
each  one  of  us.  The  actions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  reflect  the  mood  of  the 
American  people:  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government  can  take  vigorous  and  lasting 
actions  is  largely  dependent  upon  a  ground 
swell  of  public  opinion  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken or  denied.  To  the  extent  tliat  any  of 
us  fail  to  clarify  and  express  our  Judgments 
on  these  two  great  issues,  to  that  extent  will 
we  fall  to  participate  in  decisions  which  will 
have  the  most  profound  effect  on  each  of  our 
Uvea. 

Indeed,  decisions  reached  with  respect  to 
the  proper  role  of  government  In  our  society 
will  determine  how  each  of  us  will  live:  de- 
cisions reached  with  respect  to  disarma- 
ment and  the  atom  could  some  day  deter- 
mine whether  each  of  us  will  live  or  die. 


ASSISTANCE   TO   THE    PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  I 
prepared  pointing  out  a  specific  example 
of  what  can  be  done  to  assist  the 
physically  handicapped  to  become  self- 
supporting  members  of  the  community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  it  is  gratifying  for  me  to  be  able 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  sagacity,  foresight,  arid 
humanitarlanism  of  the  Bendix  Aviation 
Corp.  assisting  the  physically  handicapped. 
This  company,  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  has  awarded  $1,350,000  of  sub- 
contract work  to  a  small  organization  which 
possessed  no  prior  manufacturing  experience 
in  any  Industrial  sphere.  As  if  this  fact, 
in  Itself,  were  not  sufQclently  significant, 
the  contracts  awarded  by  the  Bendix  Corp. 
require  the  manufacture  of  exceedingly  com- 
plex, synchronous  motor  components  used 
In  radar,  aircraft  Instruments,  and  in  other 
electronic  circuitry  where  the  most  exacting 
control  of  elctrlcal  Impulse  and  power  supply 
Is  required.  Permit  me  to  relate  the  highly 
unusual  and  most  Inspiring  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  large  corporation  created 
a  small  electronics  manufacturing  plant 
within  the  organizational  framework  of  a 
rehabilitation  agency. 

The  Federation  of  the  Handicapped  at 
211  West  14th  Street.  New  York  City,  is  a 
nonprofit  social  welfare  organization  created 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  rehabilitating 
physically  handicapped  Individuals.  This 
organization  contacted  the  Bendix  Aviation 
Corp.    to    solicit    subcontract    work    which 


would  permit  them  to  employ  and  train  dis* 
abled  people  for  Job  placement  In  regular 
Industry.  The  Bendix  Corp.  was  advised  by 
the  Federation  that  It  could  offer  adequate 
manufacturing  space,  although  this  con- 
sisted solely  of  four  walls  and  bare  floor. 
It  possessed  a  meager  amount  of  working 
capital  which  could  be  utilized  for  a  man- 
ufacturing project  and  It  co\ild  provide  a 
hitherto  unused  source  of  manpower  com- 
posed of  physically  disabled  Individuals  en- 
dowed  with  enthusiasm,  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  the  ability  to  work  diligently,  but  who 
lacked  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  Judgment 
which  can  come  only  with  experience. 

B?cause  the  federation  lacked  equipment, 
experience,  adequate  working  capital,  and 
the  essential  engineering  and  manufactur- 
ing knowledge,  the  awarding  of  a  subcontract 
by  Bendix  to  thh>  organization  presented 
what  seemed  to  be  a  group  of  Insurmount- 
able problems.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  perplexity  of  such  a  situation 
would  prompt  any  concern  to  withhold  any 
offer  of  subcontract  work.  The  Bendix  Avia- 
tion Corp..  however,  expended  considerable 
time  and  effort  In  order  to  devise  a  plan  by 
means  of  which  the  Federation  of  the  Handi- 
capped could  be  provided  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  the  subcontractual  bu.<lness 
It  was  seeking.  The  Federation  of  the  Handi- 
capped was  notifled  by  Bendix  that  It  would 
be  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
subcontract  work  from  Bendix — but,  because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  type  of  work  to  be 
subcontracted.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
Bendix  to  provide  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing "know-how."  and,  on  a  loan  basis, 
certain  types  of  equipment,  tooling,  and  all 
required  raw  materials.  The  federation  grate- 
fully accepted  this  most  unusual  opportunity 
and  a  team  of  Bendix  personnel  immediately 
undertook  the  task  of  providing  all  that  was 
needed  to  create  a  small  manufacturing  unit 
capable  of  producing  Intricate,  component 
parts  under  close  competent  supervision. 

The  skeleton  plant  In  CO  days  delivered  the 
first  shipment  of  finished  parts  to  the  Ben- 
dix Corp.  Bendix  purchased,  on  a  subcon- 
tract basis,  each  of  these  components  at  a 
cost  which  was  identical  to  Bendix'  own  cost 
of  manufacture.  This  made  it  possible  for 
the  federation  to  establish  the  same  Job 
standards  and  rates  of  bonus  compensation 
as  those  utiltaed  by  Bendix  for  Its  own  em- 
ployees. 

Through  the  close  cooperation  and  master- 
ful guidance  of  B?ndix  personnel  the  federa- 
tion workers  as  a  group,  were  able  to  rapid- 
ly accelerate  their  production  rate  and  were 
able  as  Individusls  to  acquire  new  skills, 
financial  Independence,  necessary  experience, 
and  considerable  engineering  and  manufac- 
turing comprehension.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  work  produced  by  the  federa- 
tion workers  and  tbeir  ability  to  meet  deliv- 
ery schedules  Induced  Bendix  to  Increase 
substantially  the  volume  of  subcontract 
work.  This,  In  turn,  permitted  rapid  expan- 
sion within  the  small  electronics  plant  that 
Bendix  created.  The  original  barren  room 
has  become  a  two-story,  manufacturing  plant 
accommodating  a  maze  of  complicated  elec- 
tronic equipment,  80  percent  of  which  Is  now 
owned  by  the  federation  Itself.  Thousands 
of  component  parts  are  currently  being  pro- 
duced and  shipped  each  week  by  a  staff  of 
135  physically  handicapped  employees  who 
have  now  become  taxpayers — not  tax  con- 
sumers. 

The  contracts  awarded  by  Bendix  and  the 
Income  realized  from  them  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  the  federation  In  terms  of 
helping  the  disabled  to  help  themselves. 
A  considerable  niunber  of  physically  handi- 
capped Individuals  have  received  Job  train- 
ing and  Job  experience  and  have  not  only 
learned  how  to  perform  a  skilled  task  under 
standard  working  conditions  but  have  been 
able  to  obtain  positions  in  regular  Industry. 
Hundreds  of   other  physically   handicapped 


men  and  women  have  received  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  medical  treatment,  psy- 
chological therapy  and  professional  counsel- 
ing. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  both  the  Bendix  Aviation 
Corp.  and  the  Federation  electronics  plant 
which  It  developed,  that  the  latter  Is  now 
capable  of  completely  financing  and  manag- 
ing Its  own  operation  and  can  successfully 
compete  against  other  Bendix  subcontractors 
for  Bendix  subcontract  work.  Outstanding 
among  my  experiences  is  this  particular  case 
history  of  what  can  be  done  to  assist  our 
physically  handicapped  to  become  self-sup- 
porting members  of  the  community.  I  trust 
that  many  of  us  will  follow  this  example 
thus  making  a  great  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country. 


THE  REFUGEE  RELIEP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  had  transmitted  to  Congress 
the  semiannual  report  on  the  refugee  re- 
lief program.  On  page  13  of  that  re- 
port is  found  the  following  sentence : 

At  the  same  time,  the  present  Imbalance 
of  sponsors  and  applicants  In  certain  cate- 
gories and  for  cerlain  areas  of  operation  may 
cause  40.000  to  50.000  visas  to  go  unused 
under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 

This  Is  not  news.  We  have  known  for 
some  time  that  the  way  in  which  the 
program  was  being  administered  would 
mean  that  it  would  fall  far  short  of  its 
goal.  The  first  official  admission  of  this 
came  from  the  Director  of  the  refugee 
relief  program.  Pierce  J.  Gerety.  who  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  about 
44.000  refugees  will  be  denied  admission 
as  a  result  of  the  administration's  failure 
to  carry  out  the  program  properly. 

Many  of  us  have  been  warning  for 
some  time  that  this  would  happen.  Ac- 
tually, the  Refugee  Relief  Act  never  was 
a  workable  instrument  for  achieving  the 
humanitarian  purposes  Intended  by  this 
program.  But.  in  addition,  there  has 
been  indication  in  the  way  this  program 
has  been  administered  of  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  those  charged  with  Its  admin- 
istration to  make  It  work. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  have  appear  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
7.  1956.  headlined  "Refugees  in  United 
States  Far  Below  Goal"  and  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  8. 
1956.  titled  'Refugee  Program." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  7,  19561 
Rkfugees  in  United  States  Fak  Below  Goal— 

Onlt  68.000  OF  Authorized  3-Yeae  Total 

or  209,000  Had  Been  Settled  Februabt  1 

Washington,  March  6. — Despite  significant 
progress  since  mld-1955,  the  State  Depart- 
ment reported  today  that  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  was  likely  to  fall  considerably  short  of 
providing  a  haven  for  209.000  ImmlgranU  as 
authorized  by  Congress. 

As  the  second  year  of  the  3-year  program 
ended  on  December  31,  73.331  visas  had  been 
Issued  and  77.193  applications  were  stUl  un- 
der consideration. 

Since  then,  an  additional  13,000  visas  have 
been  issued.  About  68.000  refugees.  Includ- 
ing those  who  had  escaped  or  been  expelled, 
their  relatives  and  orphans, actually  had  been 
admitted  as  of  February  1. 

The  status  of  the  program  was  reviewed 
by  Pierce  J.  Gerety,  Deputy  Administrator,  in 
his  semiannual  report  to  Congress. 


Mr.  Gerety  said  49  percent  of  the  entire 
2-year  total  of  73.331  visas  was  Issued  In  the 
last  6  months  of  1955.  He  caUed  this  an  en- 
couraging stepup  but  added: 

"It  is  evident  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances and  barring  unforeseen  changes,  con- 
sderably  less  than  the  authorized  209,000 
nonquota  Immigration  visas  will  be  Issued  by 
the  termination  of  the  refugee  relief  program 
on  December  31,  1956." 

He  listed  a  shortage  of  United  States  spon- 
sors as  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking.  He  estimated  that 
sponsors  for  55,000  applicants  would  have  to 
be  obtained  by  July  or  August  If  the  209,000 
authorizations  were  to  be  filled. 

The  1953  act  requires  sponsor  assurances 
of  housing,  support  and  employment  for  eli- 
gible applicants.  President  Eisenhower  has 
urged  Congress  to  relax  that  requirement, 
among  others,  to  facilitate  administration  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  Gerety  said  sponsors  were  needed  for 
regugees  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, non -Asians  stranded  In  the  Far  East 
and  orphans.  Assurances  to  cover  as  many 
as  39,500  applicants  may  be  needed  If  the 
90.000  German-Austrian  allocations  is  to  be 
filled,  he  reported. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  all  the  60.000 
visas  authorized  for  refugees  and  relatives  of 
United  States  citizens  in  Italy  and  Greece 
will  have  been  Issued  well  before  the  pro- 
gram's termination.  No  new  Italian  and 
Greek  applications  of  refugees  and  relatives 
are  being  accepted. 

Despite  a  pressing  over-population  prob- 
lem, "hundreds  of  hopeful  visa  aspirants  in 
Italy  will  be  disappointed  because  the  de- 
mand for  visas  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
supply."  Mr.  Gerety  said. 

Mr.  Gerety  said  Communist  propagandists 
since  last  spring  had  "kept  up  a  constant 
barrage  to  entice  refugees  and  those  who  had 
escaped  to  return  to  their  former  homelands. 

""Thus  far  the  campaign  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly successful"  he  commented.  "A  cer- 
tain amount  of  redefectlon  has  taken  place 
among  the  thousands  of  refugees  from  East- 
ern Europe  but  not  In  alarming  numbers 
despite  glowing  promises." 

Some  of  these,  he  added,  have  applied  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act.  Mr.  Gerety  said  the 
campaign  extended  to  persons  who  had 
arrived  in  this  and  other  countries  of  the  free 
world  under  emergency  migration  programs. 
"Most  of  these  persons  who  have  fied  from 
their  countries  of  origin  are  bitter  antl- 
Communists,"  he  asserted,  "and  fully  aware 
of  the  tragic  situation  In  their  homelands. 

"However,  many  are  discouraged  and  dls- 
satlsfled  because  of  long  delays  In  resettle- 
ment and  may  be  unable  to  continue  to 
resist  pressures  applied  by  the  Communists." 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  8, 18561 
Refugee  Procra  m 

The  latest  official  report  on  the  operations 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  confirms 
what  has  been  evident  for  many  months, 
namely,  that  there  Is  almost  no  posslbUlty 
that  It  will  achieve  Its  alleged  goal  of  admit- 
ting 209,000  nonquota  Immigrants  to  the 
United  States  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Indeed.  3  months  ago  we  noted  on  this 
page  that  the  question  was  no  longer  whether 
the  act  would  be  fully  effective,  but  rather 
by  how  much  It  would  fail.  Statements  of 
both  Scott  McLeod.  administrator  of  the  law. 
and  his  deputy.  Pierce  J.  Gerety,  Indicate  that 
the  deficiency  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20  percent,  quite  a  percentage  considering 
that  the  period  of  operation  covers  the  better 
part  of  3  years.  Only  68.000  refugees,  most 
of  them  relatives  of  American  citizens  rather 
than  refugees  In  the  strict  sense,  had  been 
admitted  under  this  law  as  of  February  1.  and 
to  date  visas  have  been  issued  for  some  18,- 
000  additional  individuals. 


The  program  has  been  speeded  up.  but 
speed  is  relative.  The  fact  Is  that  during  the 
first  year  or  so  of  the  law's  operation  it  was 
bogged  down  so  badly  that  It  had  become 
hardly  better  than  a  cruel  delusion  for  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  genuine  refugees, 
many  of  them  victims  of  Communist  persecu- 
tion, patiently  waiting  for  admission  to  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  fault  lay,  and 
still  lies,  in  the  law  Itself.  Congressional 
enemies  of  real  relief  legislation  wrote  into 
this  law  such  difficult  and  complex  require- 
ments as  to  make  It  almost  the  despair  of 
those  who  wanted  to  continue  the  American 
tradition  of  extending  a  helping  band  to  our 
friends  abroad. 

But  full  of  road  blocks  as  the  law  may  be. 
Its  early  administration  only  made  matters 
worse,  whether  because  of  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  professed  purposes  of  the  law.  fear 
of  the  extreme  anti-immigration  bloc  In  Con- 
gress, Ineptness  or  some  other  reason.  Most 
nongovernmental  experts  seem  to  agree  with 
the  criticisms  of  the  administration  of  the 
act  as  expressed  In  a  letter  en  this  page  yes- 
terday from  the  executive  director  of  one  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  concerned  with  ref- 
ugee resettlement  In  the  United  States. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  situation  has 
Improved  In  recent  months,  but  the  Improve- 
ment has  probably  come  too  late  to  redeem 
the  program  as  a  humanitarian  gesture  of 
first-rate  Importance  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Ume 
is  running  out.  We  cannot  allow  this 
humanitarian  program  to  fall  so  far 
short  of  its  purpose  that  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  visas  authorized  are  wasted. 
Much  needs  to  be  done  by  Congress  to 
improve  the  act  in  a  legislative  way. 
Legislation  is  pending  In  the  appropriate 
committees  to  make  these  changes.  We 
should  certainly  do  our  part.  We  should 
take  action  as  soon  as  possible  to  make 
those  changes  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  necessary  to  make  the  Ref- 
ugee Relief  Act  workable. 

But  something  more  immediate  can 
be  done  and  needs  to  be  done.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  it  within 
his  power  to  act  now  to  prevent  the  ref- 
ugee relief  program  from  suffering  a  dis- 
astrous failure.  What  is  needed  now  is 
leadership,  rather  than  pious  messages 
and  good  hope.  I  suggest  that  if  this 
administration  Is  not  to  stand  charged 
with  having  deliberately  failed  in  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act, 
President  Eisenhower  must  take  those 
measures  necessary  to  expedite  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  it  within 
their  power,  now,  administratively,  to 
make  changes  that  will  eliminate  some 
of  the  handicaps  under  which  this  pro- 
gram Is  laboring.  I  do  not  say  this  solely 
on  my  own  authority.  This  is  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  a  number  of  church 
and  civic  groups  that  have  been  working 
in  face  of  serious  obstacles  in  an  attempt 
to  make  the  refugee  relief  program  work. 
These  groups  joined  In  a  plea  to  the 
President  recently  to  take  the  adminis- 
trative action  necessary  so  that  the  full 
goals  of  the  program  may  be  achieved. 
There  are  probably  no  people  who  have 
a  better  acquaintance  with  the  way  this 
program  has  been  functioning  and  the 
way  in  which  It  is  being  administered 
than  those  who  have  made  these  recom- 
mendations   to    President    Eisenhower. 
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They  hare  worked  patiently'in  close  co- 
operation with  the  refugee  relief  admin- 
istrators in  an  attempt  to  help  as  many 
people  as  possible  to  come  to  the  United 
States  imder  this  program.  They  have 
spent  large  amounts  of  their  own  funds 
and  latxM^  long  and  hard  In  an  effort 
to  make  this  program  wprk.  They  have 
been  up  against  not  only  the  many  un- 
workable provisions  of  the  act  Itself  but 
also  up  against  the  apparent  lack  of  will 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
make  this  program  a  success.  That  is 
my  own  charge.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
speak  for  these  groups. 

Let  me  cite  to  the  Senate  two  of  the 
administrative  changes  that  are  imme- 
diately needed  if  the  issuance  of  visas 
Is  to  be  expedited.  These  administrative 
changes  are  recommended  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  from  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  refugee  relief  program  of 
the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service.  The  letter 
was  sent  to  President  Eisenhower  on 
February  16.  I  would  just  like  to  list 
here  the  groups  signing  this  letter  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  recommendations 
come  from  organizations  with  close  ex- 
perience in  the  way  the  refugee  relief 
program  has  been  functioning.  Signers 
include:  American  Federation  of  Inter- 
national Institutes.  Inc.,  American  Fund 
for  Czechoslovak  Refugees,  Inc..  Catholic 
Relief  Services-National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  Inc.,  Church  World 
Service,  Inc.,  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee. Inc.,  International  Social  Service. 
Inc.,  Lutheran  Refugee  Service,  Tolstoy 
Foxmdation.  Inc..  United  Friends  of 
Needy  and  Displaced  People  of  Yugo- 
slavia. Inc.,  United  Hias  Service,  Inc., 
United  Ukrainian  American  Relief  Com- 
mittee, Inc. 

In  their  letter  to  President  Elsenhower 
these  groups  said: 

May  w«  respectfully  call  to  your  attention 
tbe  present  situation  with  reference  to  the 
refugee  relief  program?  The  present  rate  of 
secxirlty  clearance  and  of  visa  issuance  In 
some  coxintrles  Is  not  now  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  processing  of  the  registered  appli- 
cants who  now  have  assurances  nor  of  those 
appUcants  who,  we  believe,  will  receive  as- 
surances through  our  agencies  during  1956. 
In  Germany,  for  example,  the  visa  rate  of  265 
vlas  per  week  for  the  last  10  weeks  needs  to 
he  Increased  Immediately  to  more  than  373 
visas  per  week  through  December  31.  1956,  to 
cover  all  ref\igees  now  in  processing. 

Among  the  proposals  submitted  to  the 
President  by  these  groups  were  the 
following: 

First.  Concerning  the  transportation 
of  refugees:  Under  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized 
to  make  arrangements  for  transporting 
refugees  to  this  country  by  ship  or 
plane.  This  has  been  done  in  Europe, 
but  similar  provisions  have  not  been 
made  for  refugees  coming  from  the  Near 
and  Far  East.  Let  me  read  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  on  the 
refugee  relief  program  of  the  American 
Council  of  Volimtary  Agencies  for  For- 
eign Service: 

The  sanw  provisions  for  ocean  transpor- 
tation which  have  been  made  for  refugees 
from  Europe  should  also  be  made  available 
to  refugees.  Including  orphans,  from  the 
Near  and  Par  East.  In  tbe  absence  of  such 
provision    there    is    serious    discrimination 


against  such  persons,  causing  difficult  prob- 
lems tor  agencies  and  sponsors  of  persons  al- 
ready visaed  but  for  whom  no  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act  transportation  arrangements  are 
available.  Fortunately,  the  law  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments (see  sec.  8).  The  estimates  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  need  such 
transportation  have  been  In  the  Department 
of  State  since  Augxist.  The  number  of  visa- 
ready  cases  awaiting  the  transportation  ar- 
rangements as  authorized  In  section  8  Is 
growing  dally;  at  this  moment  at  least  125 
orphans  are  In  this  most  unfortunate  posi- 
tion. We  hope  this  Increasingly  urgent  mat- 
ter can  be  arranged  without  further  delay. 
Several  Government  agencies  have  funds 
and  interests  which  surely  can  be  associated 
under  the  specific  authorizntlon  given  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Transportation  provi- 
sions for  all  persons  quail  fsrlng  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  should  and  can  be  made 
uniform  under  section  8  of  Public  Law  203. 

Here  Is  one  way  in  which  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  could  act, 
now.  without  any  need  for  legislative 
changes,  to  expedite  the  flow  of  refugees 
to  this  country  under  the  refugee  relief 
program. 

Second.  Concerning  the  security  meas- 
ures that  have  been  taken  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act.  the  Committee  on 
the  Refugee  Relief  program  made  two 
recommendations  to  President  Eisen- 
hower.   The  first  one  Is  as  follows: 

About  section  11  (a)  of  Public  Law 
203: 

Tills  section  requires  that  for  all  appli- 
cants there  be  thorough  investigations  and 
written  reports  prepared  by  such  investiga- 
tive agency  or  agencies  of  the  United  States 
as  the  President  designates,  regarding  such 
persons'  character,  reputation,  mental  and 
physical  health,  history  and  eligibility  under 
this  act,  and  that  such  investigations  In  each 
case  shall  be  conducted  In  a  manner  and  In 
such  time  as  the  investigative  agency  or 
agencies  shall  determine  to  be  necessary. 
The  President  has  designated  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  the  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  shall  make  the  investigations 
and  written  re];>orts  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  the  Arn>y  and  any  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  may  request.  We  believe  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  program  has  It 
within  his  authority,  according  to  the  word- 
ing of  secUon  11  (a) ,  to  conduct  these  opera- 
tions in  a  less  cumbersome  manner  and  in 
a  much  shorter  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  keeping  with  our  recommendations  on 
legislative  amendments,  we  feel  that  these 
requirements,  which  are  over  and  beyond 
the  security  and  investigating  requirements 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  are 
not  necessary. 

Third.  The  other  security  recommen- 
dation made  to  the  President  concerned 
section  11  (d)  of  Public  Law  203: 

This  section  of  the  law  calls  for  complete 
Information  regarding  the  history  of  appli- 
cants covering  a  p>erlod  of  at  least  2  years 
immediately  preceding  their  application  for 
a  visa.  This  section  has  worked  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  more  recent  escapees  who  have 
not  been  out  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
for  2  years.  In  such  cases  the  Department 
of  State  has  indicated  that  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  the  2-year  histories  and  it  is  at- 
tempting to  reconstruct  them.  The  latest 
repKjrt  on  completion  of  such  reconstructed 
histories,  however,  is  discouraging  and  indi- 
cates that  out  of  a  total  of  over  900  such 
cases  in  the  processing  pipeline,  only  68  have 
completed  security  clearance.  We  believe 
that  the  Administrator  has  the  authority 
to  overcome  this  problem,  on  the  basis  of 
the  clau&e  in  the  section  which  reads:  "Pro- 


vided. That  this  provision  may  be  waived  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense  when  determined  by  them 
to  t>e  in  the  national  interest."  We,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  a  procedure  be  Initi- 
ated whereby  the  right  to  waive  this  require- 
ment Is  utilized. 

It  is  not  here  suggested — nor  would 
I  suggest — that  there  should  not  be 
proper  security  procedures  followed  be- 
fore permitting  entrance  of  any  person 
into  the  United  States.  The  fact  Is. 
however,  that  applicants  seeking  admis- 
sion under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  are 
already  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  anyone  who 
would  contend  that  the  McCarran-Wal- 
ter  Act  does  not  contain  adequate  pro- 
vision for  screening  out  any  immigrant 
who  might  pase  a  threat  as  a  subversive 
to  this  coimtry.  What  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  is  that 
a  whole  additional  apparatus  of  security 
trappings  has  been  erected  on  top  of  the 
already  adequate  provisions  of  the  im> 
migration  and  Nationality  Act.  Those 
who  have  worked  closely  m1th  this  pro- 
gram know  that  the  administration  of 
its  security  procedures  has  raised  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  expediting 
the  processing  of  applications  for  admis- 
sion under  the  refugee-reUef  program. 

The  voluntary  agencies  most  familiar 
with  this  program  have  indicated  in  their 
letter  to  the  President  the  way  in  which 
this  obstacle  can.  in  part,  be  overcome 
by  administrative  changes.  I  think  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  should 
act  Immediately  to  accomplish  these 
changes  so  that  no  additional  time  is 
lost  in  stepping  up  the  number  of  appli- 
cations processed  between  now  and  De- 
cember 31. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
proposals  for  legislative  changes  urgently 
needed  contained  in  the  letter  to  the 
President  from  the  committee  on  refu- 
gee-relief program  of  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  For- 
eign Service.  I  believe  that  they  will 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  both  Houses.  How- 
ever, as  they  are  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  all  my  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  have  appear  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  both  the  letter  to  President 
Elsenhower  and  the  accompanying  state- 
ment entitled  "Some  Proposals  by  Amer- 
ican Voluntary  Agencies  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  Facilltathig  the 
Refugee  Relief  Program." 

The  letter  and  statement  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Febbuakt  16.  10&6. 
The  Pkesidknt  or  thi  Unites  States. 
The  White  House. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
Mt.  Prksioent:  As  national  voluntary  agen- 
cies accredited  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  who  represent  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  American  population  concerned 
with  the  implementation  of  the  refugee  re- 
lief program,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
repeatedly  expressed  Interest  in  this  program 
and  to  solicit  your  further  help  in  making  It 
fully  effective.  We  look  upon  the  program 
as  a  desirable  expression  of  our  American  for- 
eign policy  and  of  our  himianitarlan  deslr* 
to  assist  the  homeless  and  oppressed,  and  b»« 
lieve  it  Is  to  the  best  interest  of  otn-  country 
as  well  as  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  home- 


less of  the  world  that  the  terms  of  the  act 
be  fulfUled. 

May  we  respectfully  call  to  your  attention 
the  present  situation  with  reference  to  the 
refugee  relief  program?  The  present  rate  of 
security  clearance  and  of  visa  issuance  In 
some  countries  is  not  now  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  processing  of  the  registered  appli- 
cants who  now  have  asstirances  nor  of  those 
applicants  who.  we  believe,  will  receive  as- 
surances through  oiu*  agencies  during  1966. 
In  Germany,  tor  example,  the  visa  rate  of 
265  visas  per  week  for  the  last  10  weeks  needs 
to  be  increased  immediately  to  more  than 
373  visas  per  week  through  December  31, 
1956.  to  cover  all  refugees  now  In  processing. 
Also  actual  experience  over  the  past  2  >4  years 
now  clearly  Indicates  that  changes  in  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
would  be  beneficial  In  carrying  out  the  true 
Intent  of  this  legislation. 

Therefore  we  are  submitting  In  the  at- 
tached statement  some  proposals  which,  in 
our  Judgment,  merit  your  consideration.  We 
hope  that  through  administrative  clarifica- 
tion and  acceleration  of  the  refugee  relief 
program  where  it  now  lags  and  through  your 
recommending  as  necessary  to  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  In  Congress  certain  reasonable 
amendments,  that  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  can 
be  fully  Implemented  and  Its  Important  ob- 
jectives made  possible. 

To  support  you  in  this  humanitarian  task 
we  are  sending  copies  of  this  letter  and  state- 
ment to  many  of  the  leaders  In  both  Houses 
c.f  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Rt  Rev.  Msgr.  Edwakd  E.  Swanst«om, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Refugee 
Relief  Program. 

(Members  of  the  committee  on  refugee  re- 
lief program  of  the  American  Council  of  Vol- 
untary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service:  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  International  Institutes, 
Inc.;  American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refu- 
gees, Inc.:  Catholic  Relief  Services-National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Inc.;  Church 
World  Service.  Inc.;  International  Rescue 
Committee,  Inc.:  International  Social  Serv- 
ice, Inc.:  Lutheran  Refugee  Service;  Tolstoy 
Foundation.  Inc.;  United  Friends  of  Needy 
and  Displaced  People  of  Yugoslavia,  Inc.; 
United  Hlas  Service.  Inc.;  United  Ukrainian 
American  Relief  Committee.  Inc.) 

Some    Peoposals    bt    Amebtcan    VoLmtTAET 

ACCIfCIES  TO  THE  PEESmEltT  OF  THE   UMITED 

States  roa  FAcnjTATiNo  the  RErccEi  Re- 
lief Program 

I.    LECISLATIVX    chances   tmCINTLT    NEEDED 

J.  Redefinition  of  the  term*  -refugee." 
"escapee,"  and  "expellee" 

The  present  definitions  require  that  an 
escapee  or  German  expellee  In  order  to  qual- 
ify must  not  be  '•firmly  resettled."  must 
be  "out  of  his  usual  place  of  abode,"  and 
must  be  In  "urgent  need  of  assistance  for 
the  essentials  of  ll'e  and  transportation." 
These  phrases  have  been  difficult  to  Inter- 
pret: Even  with  administrative  clarification 
and  relaxation  of  the  meanings  of  the  term, 
they  have  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  large 
numbers  of  deserving  refugees,  particularly 
those  who  through  diligence  and  hard  work 
have  made  themselves  economically  Inde- 
pendent In  their  present  places  of  asylum 
even  though  they  have  never  Intended  to 
remain  permanently  In  such  places.  To 
overcome  these  dUTlcultles,  we  recommend 
thcit  the  term  "refugee"  should  apply  to  the 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Dutch  groups,  and  the 
term  "escapee"  and  "expellee"  should  be  re- 
defined to  read  "any  person"  Instead  of  "any 
refugee.** 
2.  Prorfsfon  for  escapees  in  additional  areas 

We  recommend  that  the  areas  to  which 
specUl  nonquota  vtea  numbers  for  escapees 
are  available  be  expanded  to  include  Spain, 
North  Africa.  Syria.  Lebanon,  Iraq.  Kuwait. 


and  Jordan.  Under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  law,  only  those  escapees  residing  In 
NATO  countries,  Turkey,  Sweden.  Iran,  or 
Trieste  are  presently  eligible.  The  additional 
number  of  escapees  who  would  be  eligible 
under  the  proposed  amendment  is  small,  but 
they  are  In  great  need  and  are  as  deserving 
as  those  presently  covered. 

3.  Security  and  other  investigations 

Section  15  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  as 
amended,  reads  as  follows :  "Except  as  other- 
wise expressly  provided  by  this  act,  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (66  Stat.  163)  shall  be  applicable 
under  this  act."  In  other  words,  each  appli- 
cant for  a  special  nonquota  visa  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  is  subject  to  the  same 
security  and  other  investigations  as  appli- 
cants for  regular  quota  visas  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 

We  believe  that  in  view  of  the  above,  sec- 
tions 11  (a),  (b).  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act,  as  amended,  are  unneces- 
sary and  impose  time-consuming  and  costly 
blocks  to  the  expeditious  processing  of  appli- 
cants and  should,  therefore,  be  eliminated. 

4.  Certificate  of  readmiasion 

Although  the  majority  of  applicants  for 
special  nonquota  visas  under  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act,  as  amended,  are  able  to  obtain 
certificates  of  readmisslon  as  required  by 
section  7  (d)  (2)  of  the  act,  nevertheless  a 
smaU  number  of  otherwise  qualified  appli- 
cants for  purely  technical  reasons  are  not 
able  to  obtain  these  certificates.  Therefore, 
we  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
authorized  to  waive  this  requirement  in 
cases  where  it  Ls  the  only  bar  to  the  admis- 
sion of  persons  otherwise  eligible  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act. 

5.  Utilization  of  unused  visas 
Developments  since  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  203  indicate  that  the  visa  allotments 
for  expellees  and  escapees  in  Germany  and 
Austria  are  greater  than  will  t>e  required  by 
the  number  of  probably  eligible  applicants. 
Also  the  allocations  for  the  probably  eligible 
applicants  In  Greece.  Italy,  the  Par  East,  and 
NATO  countries  are  considerably  less  than 
the  number  of  applicants.  Therefore.  It  Is 
recommended  that  the  Administrator  be  au- 
thorized to  reallocate  surplus  quotas  to  other 
categories  where  they  are  needed,  after  mak- 
ing proper  provisions  to  safeguard  the  visas 
actually  needed  for  eligible  applicants  from 
Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Netherlands.  For 
practical  purposes  It  Is  recommended  that  a 
partial  reallocation  of  30,000  be  made  imme- 
diately and  that  ftirther  allocations  be  made 
If  the  program  warrants  In  the  Interest  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  act. 

To  insure  the  fullest  utilization  of  visas 
unused  by  applicants  In  process  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1956,  and  by  beneficiaries  of  as- 
surances received  by  the  Department  of 
State  on  or  before  December  31. 1956,  and  also 
for  the  benefit  of  orphan  applicants,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  termination  date  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  be  extended  by  6  months 
or  as  much  as  a  year  If.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  this  extension  Is  re- 
quired. 

In  relation  to  the  availability  of  quota 
numbers,  we  also  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law 
as  written  or  In  the  proposed  amendments, 
for  taking  care  of  escapees  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  will  have  fied  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958.  We  wotild  suggest  that  pro- 
vision be  made  in  the  basic  Immigration  law 
to  take  care  of  these  people. 
•.  Orphans 

The  10-year  age  limit  for  orphtms  should 
be  Increased  to  14  for  a  principal  applicant 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  adoption  by 
a  United  States  citizen  and  spouse,  and  spe- 
cial provision  should  be  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  siblings  of  such  principal  applicant 


up  to  the  age  of  16.  The  number  of  admis- 
sions under  this  special-  section  should  be 
Increased  by  1,000. 

7.  Admission  of  persons  having  tuberculosis 
to  provide  for  reunion  of  refugee  families 
In  view  of  the  great  desirability  of  main- 
taining or  restoring  family  unity.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  luider  proper  safeguards  for 
care  and  medical  treatment  after  arrival  in 
the  United  States  members  of  family  groups 
who  are  excludable  because  of  tuberculosis 
in  any  form  but  who  otherwise  qualify  under 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act  be  allowed  to  accom- 
pany or  follow  their  families  to  the  United 
States. 

8.  Adiustm,ent  of  status 
The  words  "lawfully  entered"  should  be 
deleted  under  section  6  of  Public  Law  203,  as 
amended.  The  requirement  that  the  quota 
to  which  the  alien  Is  charged  be  oversub- 
scribed should  also  be  eliminated.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  be  authorized  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  aliens  whose  status  can 
be  readjusted  under  the  provisioixs  of  this 
act  if  additional  nxmabers  ate  needed. 

9.  United  States  and  the  hard  core 

As  an  additional  factor  In  resolving  the 
refugee  problems,  we  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  urgent  need  of  some  new  provi- 
sion for  those  among  the  refugees  who  are 
the  so-called  hard  core — those  thousands  for 
whom  no  emplo3mient -centered  resettlement 
is  possible.  These  are  the  aged,  the  Infirm, 
the  amputees,  tbe  blind,  and  others  for 
whom  humanitarian  care  Is  the  only  an- 
swer. Through  the  United  Nations  Office  of 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the 
United  States  escapee  program,  otir  Govern- 
ment is  helping  to  provide  for  these  people 
today.  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands. 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  are  offering 
generovis  opportunities  for  some  of  them  and 
for  their  families.  It  is  our  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  make  provision  whereby  a  Govern- 
ment-sponsored plan  can  be  achieved  to 
bring  1,000  such  persons  to  this  country  for 
permanent  care  in  their  declining  years.  In 
such  a  plan  provision  should  be  made  where- 
by the  families  of  these  hard-core  groups, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  State  or  private  in- 
stitutions can  work  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernment In  assisting  these  people.  Refugees 
may  make  good  labor,  good  citizens,  good 
Americans.  Also,  they  may  be  hard  core. 
We  believe  we  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  help  on  this  problem  not  by 
money  only,  but  by  offering  homes  in  otir 
own  country  to  a  fair  share  of  the  victims  of 
oppression. 

10.  Mortgaging  of  quotas 

Because  of  Its  value  In  the  future,  particu- 
larly for  persons  fleeing  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  we  favor  the  cancellation  of  mort- 
gages on  quotas  which  became  effective  as  a 
result  of  sections  3  (c)  and  4  (a)  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  section 
201  (e)  (2). 

n.  ADMnnsTBATivE  changes  immediatelt 

NEEDED 

It  is  believed  that  the  following  adminis- 
trative changes  In  implementation  oi  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  wovild  greatly  expedite 
the  present  operation  of  the  program: 
I.  rroTwporfotion:  A  refugee  relief  program 
responsibility 

The  same  provisions  for  ocean  transpor- 
tation which  have  been  made  for  refugees 
from  E^irc^e  should  also  be  made  available 
to  refugees,  Incltidlng  orphans,  from  the 
Near  and  Par  East.  In  the  absence  of  such 
provision  there  Is  serloiw  discrimination 
against  such  persons,  causing  difficult  prob- 
lems for  agencies  and  sponsors  ct  persons 
already  visaed  but  for  whom  no  Refugee 
Relief  Act  transportation  arrangements  are 
avaUable.     Fortunately,  the  Uw  authoriaed 
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the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments (Me  aec  8).  The  estimates  of  the 
niimbcr  of  i>ersons  who  may  need  such 
transportation  have  been  In  the  Depcutment 
of  State  since  Augtist.  The  nxunber  of  visa- 
ready  cases  awaiting  the  transportation  ar- 
rangements as  authorised  In  section  8  Is 
growing  dally;  at  this  moment  at  least  125 
orphans  are  In  this  moet  unfortunate  posi- 
tion. We  hope  this  Increasingly  urgent  mat- 
ter can  tM  arranged  without  fvirther  delay. 
Several  Government  agencies  have  funds  and 
Interests  which  sxirely  can  be  associated 
under  the  specific  authorization  given  the 
Secretary  ol  State.  Transportation  provi- 
sions for  all  persons  qualifying  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  should  and  can  be  made 
\uilform  under  section  8  of  Public  Law  203. 

1.  Section  11  (a) 

This  section  requires  that  for  all  appli- 
cants there  be  thorough  InvestlgatlDus  and 
written  reports  prepared  by  such  Investiga- 
tive agency  or  agencies  of  the  United  States 
as  the  President  designates,  regarding  such 
persons'  character,  reputation,  mental,  and 
physical  health,  history  and  eligibility  under 
this  act.  and  that  such  Investigations  In 
each  case  shall  be  conducted  In  a  manner 
and  in  such  time  as  the  Investigative  agency 
or  agencies  shall  determine  to  be  necessary. 
The  President  has  designated  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  the  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  shall  make  the  investigations 
and  written  reports  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  any  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  may  request. 

We  believe  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
program  has  it  within  his  authority,  accord- 
ing to  the  wording  of  section  11  (a),  to 
conduct  these  operations  in  a  less  cumber- 
some manner  and  In  a  much  shorter  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  keeping  with  our 
recommendations  on  legislative  amendments, 
we  feel  that  these  requirements,  which  are 
over  and  beyond  the  security  and  investigat- 
ing requirement  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  are  not  necessary. 

3.  Section  11  (d) 

This  section  of  the  law  calls  for  complete 
Information  regarding  the  history  of  appli- 
cants covering  a  period  of  at  least  2  years 
Unmedlately  preceding  their  application  for 
a  visa.  This  section  has  worked  a  great 
hardship  on  the  more  recent  escapees  who 
have  not  been  out  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  for  2  years.  In  such  cases  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  indicated  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  the  2-year  histories  and 
It  Is  attempting  to  reconstruct  them.  The 
latest  report  on  completion  of  such  recon- 
structed histories,  however.  Is  discouraging 
and  indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  over  900 
such  cases  In  the  processing  pipeline,  only 
68  have  completed  security  clearance. 

We  believe  that  the  Administrator  has  the 
authority  to  overcome  this  problem,  on  the 
basis  of  a  clause  In  the  section  which  reads: 
"Provided.  That  this  provision  may  be  waived 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense  when  determined  by  them 
to  be  In  the  national  Interest."  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  a  procedure  be  ini- 
tiated whereby  the  right  to  waive  this  re- 
quirement Is  utilized. 

CoMMTim  ON  RrrncEE  REtrer  Pro- 
CBAM.  Ambucan  Council  or  Vol- 

I  VNTAST       AGKNCIXS       rOB       FOSXICN 

SnvicK.  Inc. 
Febbuabt  16,  1956. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier,  on  January  24,  similar  recom- 
mendations were  made  to  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  refugee  relief  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Pierce  Gerety.  Mr.  Roland 
Elliott,  director  of  immigration  services 
for  the  Church  World  Service  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of   Christ, 


sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Oerety  proposing 
both  administrative  changes  as  well  as 
certain  simple  legislative  changes.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  more  than  30  Protes- 
tant and  Eastern  Orthodox  churches 
which  make  up  this  organization  are 
spending  over  a  half-million  dollars  a 
year  on  the  refugee  program.  Mr.  El- 
liott, as  director  of  Immigration  serv- 
ices for  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  staff  members  throughout  the  world 
in  countries  in  which  the  refugee  relief 
program  is  operating.  He  is.  therefore, 
in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the 
way  in  which  the  program  is  being  ad- 
ministered, not  only  here  in  Washington, 
but  in  those  countries  in  which  refugees 
are  being  processed.  Mr.  Elliott  also 
wrote  to  Mr.  Oerety  8S  a  member  of  the 
advisory  group  to  the  refuKee  re.ief  pro- 
gram. I  believe  his  recommendations  on 
the  changes  that  are  needed  in  the  pro- 
gram deserve  our  closest  attention.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  pwint  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Elliott  to  Mr.  Gerety  of  January  20. 
1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Janxtakt  20,  1956. 
The  Honorable  Pnscx  J.  GEmrrT, 

Deputy  Administrator,  Refugee  Relief 
Program,  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAs  PiERCi: :  I  am  glad  to  act  on  your  sug- 
gestion, following  the  advisory  group  meet- 
ing on  Monday,  that  I  put  in  writing  my  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  refugee  relief  pro- 
gram both  administratively  and  by  legisla- 
tion. 

I  do  this  at  once  because  of  your  an- 
nouncement of  your  plan  to  leave  shortly 
for  the  Far  East  and  since,  before  you  leave, 
you  naturally  will  want  to  Initiate  some  of 
the  crucial  steps  necessary;  also,  quite 
frankly,  becau.se  my  own  executive  director 
and  some  of  the  key  leaders  of  our  churches 
have  made  it  clear  to  me  that  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  were  to  fail  to  put  our  position  be- 
fore you  while  there  is  time  for  you  to  act 
decisively  on  remedial  matters  which  involve 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  President,  and  the 
Congress. 

As  you  well  know.  I  am  writing  critically 
and  constructively  as  your  friend;  as  a  mem- 
ber of  your  advisory  group  and  on  behalf 
of  Church  World  Service,  which  represents 
the  refugee  service  of  over  30  Protestant  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  Churches.  These 
Churches,  which  currently  are  Investing  over 
a  half -million  dollars  a  year  In  the  refugee- 
relief  program  and  have  In  their  pipeline 
assurances  for  some  30.000  refugees,  wish  to 
be  assured  that  the  refugee-relief  program  Is 
being  administered  in  a  way— and  in  time — 
to  Justify  their  continued  participation.  In 
their  clear  view  both  administrative  changes, 
fully  authorized  under  the  present  law.  and 
certain  simple  legislative  amendments.  In 
line  with  experience  In  the  program  to  date, 
are  equally  essential— and  possible. 

No  one  knom-s  better  than  yourself  that 
your  present  problem  as  administrator  of 
this  refugee -relief  program  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  following  factors: 

1.  Certain  dlfOcultles  Inherent  In  the  orig- 
inal legislation. 

2.  Serious  delays  In  beginning  the  program 
in  certain  countries  In  Europe,  and  the  Near 
£ast  and  in  the  Far  East. 

3.  Delay  In  providing  an  assurance  form 
(D6R-8)  to  facilitate  the  cooperation  of  vol- 
untary agencies. 

4.  Lack  of  adequate  coordination  overseas 
to  provide  an  efficient  Integrated  operation 
Including      investigations,      visa      Issuance. 


transportation,  work  of  voluntary  agencies, 
etc. 

6.  Disappointment  and  discouragement  of 
applicants  overseas  and  assurers  In  the 
United  States  of  America  due  to  length  and 
uncertainties  of  the  processing  period. 

6.  Consequent  slowness  of  assurance  pro- 
curement by  voluntary  agencies. 

7.  Economic  and  political  developments  In 
Germany  and  Austria. 

8  The  earlier  lack  of  clarity  regarding  the 
administrative  Intent  for  this  program;  was 
It  permissive  legislation  only  or  was  It  a 
program  to  bring  relief  to  refugees  and 
others? 

Since  your  own  appointment  as  deputy  ad- 
ministrator, there  has  been  substantial 
pro-,?ress  In  this  important  program  as  a  re- 
sult of  your  administrative  and  procedural 
Improvements.  Some  further  administra- 
tive changes  can  be  effected  and  urgently 
need  to  bt  effected  IX  visa  Issuance  Is  to  cover 
all  eligible  cases.  The  most  crucial  of  these 
do  not  require  new  legislation.  The  present 
rate  of  security  screening  and  visa  Issuance 
In  all  countries  except  Greece  and  Italy  Is 
substantially  below  the  rate  required  to  act 
upon  assurances  already  verified  by  the  State 
Department.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  pro- 
gram is  Just  now  beglnnlni^  so  there,  as  else- 
where, the  processing  schedule  requires  early 
acceleration  by  your  office.  Otherwise  assur- 
ances produced  at  great  cost  by  agencies  like 
our  own  will  never  produce  visas  for  people 
who  are  fully  eligible  under  the  Refuge* 
Relief    Act. 

While  in  some  countries,  as  In  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  refugee  problem  has  dimin- 
ished since  1933,  in  some  other  areas  (Greece. 
NATO  countries.  Hong  Kong)  it  has  become 
even  more  crucial.  And  the  aggressive 
"come  home"  campaign  of  the  Communist 
countries  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  Im- 
perative value  of  making  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  the  positive  and  quickly  effective  instru- 
ment it  was  designed  to  be.  The  answer  to 
redefectlon  is  not  protracted,  multiple  and 
discour.'iging  screening  but  more  simple 
American  efficiency  In  coordinating  and  ex- 
pediting our  refugee  relief  program  (includ- 
ing security  screening )  on  behalf  of  thos* 
who  have  risked  everything  because  of  their 
love  of  freedom.  At  such  a  moment  as  this, 
it  Is  our  conviction  that  our  United  States  of 
America  prcgram  for  the  world's  refugees— 
our  allies  in  the  strutj^le  for  a  free  world- 
should  be  given  new  momentum.  To  falter 
now  in  bringing  this  program  to  fullest  ef- 
fectiveness surely  would  be  against  our  own 
self-interest  and  our  democratic  and  human- 
itarian role  In  the  world.  Let  me  stress  again 
the  importance  of  closer  coordination  of  the 
United  States  escapee  program  which  is  our 
welcoming  service  to  those  who  defect  to  the 
West  with  the  procedures  of  RRP.  In  this 
same  connection  you  will  want  to  note  that 
with  the  suspension  of  the  adjuftment  of 
status  provision,  there  Is  now  no  way  to 
give  status  to  any  of  those  escapees  for 
whom  the  United  States  of  America  Is  the 
first  country  of  asylum.  This  situation  needs 
correction  soon. 

In  our  Judgment  the  changes  needed  Im-' 
mediately  In  the  refugee  relief  program 
should  be  considered  apart  from  the  basic 
Immigration  law.  While  It  Is  our  view  that. 
In  future  legislation,  provision  for  emer- 
gency Immigration  might  well  be  made  an 
Integral  part  of  our  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality law.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  imperative 
that  separate  and  immediate  consideration 
be  given  by  the  Congress  to  the  relatively 
few  changes  In  Public  Law  203  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  sound,  feasible  and  wholly 
desirable  In  achieving  the  objectives  of  ths 
special  emergency  legUlatlon  (Public  Law 
203). 

Our  plea,  therefore.  Is  not  for  •  general 
expansion  or  extension  of  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act.  but  for  changes  like  the  following. 
Some  of  these  can  and  should  be  made  by 
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utilizing  authorizations  already  In  Public  Law 
203.     Some  may  require  legislative  changes: 

1.  Who  Is  eligible?  The  Administrator, 
with  the  help  of  voluntary  agencies  If  re- 
quested, could  quickly  suggest  changes  In 
certain  sections  regarding  eligibility  where 
persons,  clearly  belonging  within  this  pro- 
gram are  excluded  from  It  because  of  a  for- 
tuitous wording  of  the  law. 

Tor  example:  (1)  An  escapee  from  Com- 
munist China  who  moved  from  Hong  Kong 
to  Germany;  because  he  did  not  escape  from 
a  Communist  area  of  Europe  he  Is  not  eli- 
gible under  RRA. 

(2)  A  Rumanian  woman  married  to  an 
Italian  residing  in  Rumania  escaped  with  her 
daughter  to  Italy  when  the  Communists 
came  into  power  In  Rumania.  Once  back  In 
Italy  the  husband  deserted  them.  Now  the 
mother  Is  Ineligible  because  of  her  Italian 
citizenship  as  spoxise  of  an  Italian  citizen. 
Her  daughter  Is  RRA  eligible,  but  mother 
and  dau(;hter  wish  to  migrate  together.  Yet 
the  husband  could  be  eligible  as  a  refugee, 
of  Italian  ethnic  origin. 

(3)  Two  Poles  are  refugees  to  France;  one 
sua  In  France  is  eligible,  the  other  now  in 
North  Africa  Is  not  because  he  represents  a 
French  company  operating  In  a  French  over- 
seas territory. 

(4)  Iron  Curtain  refugees  now  In  Syria. 
Lebanon.  Iraq.  Kuwait.  Egypt,  and  Jordan 
are  not  eligible;  if  they  were  In  Iran  or  Tur- 
key they  could  be  elliglble.  These  true  ref- 
ugees should  be  made  eligible. 

(5)  Iron  CurUln  refugees  In  Spain  and 
North  Africa  comprise  only  a  relatively  small 
number;  they  should  be  Included  In  our 
refugee  program  and  could  be  by  expanding 
the  section  4  (a)    (3)  of  the  act. 

While,  In  the  light  of  experience  to  date, 
certain  amendments  to  eligibility  require- 
ments now  can  be  made.  It  is  our  experience 
that  no  precise  definition  of  ellglblltly  can 
be  expected  to  cover  all  cases  of  merit  which 
emerge  In  the  course  of  a  program  to  help 
people;  therefore,  we  strongly  urge  that  per- 
missive authority  be  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  authorize  admissions  to  that 
limited  number  of  refugees  who  clearly  are 
within  the  Intent  of  the  Refugee  Act  but  are 
excluded  by  the  inflexibility  of  eliglbUity 
definitions. 

2.  Reallocate  quotas:  Since  the  law  u-as 
enacted  unforeseen  developments  have 
proved  the  original  allocations  of  visas  were, 
in  some  cases  too  high.  In  others  too  low; 
consequently  we  recommend  that  the  Ger- 
man and  Austria  quota  be  reduced  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reaIloca:ion  of  10.000  visas  for 
earthquake,  flood,  and  guerrilla  victims  In 
Greece  already  registered  under  the  RRA, 
for  10.000  more  visas  for  refugees  In  Italy, 
6  000  more  visas  for  e8cai>ees  In  NATO  and 
other  countries  and  their  overseas  territories 
and.  If  needed.  6,000  more  visas  for  Chinese 
refugees  now  waiting  In  Hong  Kong.  If 
these  quotas  are  now  Increased  It  would  be 
wise  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  authori- 
zation to  extend  the  effective  period  of  the 
act  by  6  to  8  months  for  these  specific  cate- 
gories If.  before  December  31.  1956.  this 
should  prove  to  be  necessary.  Also  authorl- 
ratlon  should  be  given  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator to  further  reallocate  quotas  before 
December  31,  1956,  as  necessary  In  order  to 
cover  the  maximum  number  of  refugee  ap- 
plicants. It  may  be  a  wise  provision  also  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  extend 
the  terminal  date  of  the  act  for  cases  cov- 
ered by  assurances  still  in  process  of  Investi- 
gation on  December  31,  1958,  providing  such 
ascurances  had  been  verified  by  the  State 
Dr'partment  prior  to  a  cutoff  date  established 
by  the  Dsputy  Administrator. 

3.  Transportation  an  RRP  responsibility: 
The  practical  implementation  of  the  pro- 
vision for  ocean  transportation  for  cases 
vUaed  under  RRA  has  resulted  in  serious 
discrimination  against  refugees  including 
orphans — from  the  Near  East  and  the  Far 
East  and  present  serious  problems  for  agen- 


des  and  sponsors  with  visas  already  granted 
but  no  RRA  transportation  arrangements 
are  available.  Fortunately,  the  law  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements (see  sec.  8).  The  estimates  of 
the  number  of  persons  involved  have  been 
in  the  State  Department  since  August.  The 
number  of  visa-ready  cases,  awaiting  the 
transportation  arrangements  authorized  in 
section  8,  is.  growing  daUy;  at  this  moment 
at  least  125  orphans  are  in  this  most  unfor- 
tunate position.  We  hope  this  increasingly 
urgent  matter  can  be  arranged  without  fur- 
ther delay.  Several  Government  agencies 
have  funds  and  Interests  which  surely  can 
be  associated  under  the  specific  authoriza- 
tion given  the  secretary.  These  provisions 
should  and  can  be  made  uniform  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  Public  Law  203. 

4.  Keep  families  together:  The  high  inci- 
dence of  tuberculosis  among  refugees  because 
of  their  long  years  of  malnutrition  and  in- 
adequate living  conditions  means  that  many 
families  refuse  to  migrate  because  one  fam- 
ily member  is  excluded.  With  modern 
methods  of  care  and  ciu-e  of  tuberculosis  In 
this  country,  a  safe  provision  for  such  fam- 
ilies to  migrate  as  a  unit  is  feasible  provid- 
ing there  are  proper  safeguards  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States,  State  and  local 
health  authorities.  The  total  number  in- 
volved is  not  great:  but  the  humanitarian 
service  Is  beyond  calculation.  We  believe 
that  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
could  quickly  draft  the  conditions  under 
which  such  admissions  might  be  permitted 
with  fuU  health  safeguards  to  the  families 
and  communities  in  which  such  persons 
would  live  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

5.  BCake  security  procedures  efficient :  It  now 
is  clear  that  the  security  provisions  under 
section  11,  including  2-year  history  require- 
ment Is  not  resulting  in  better  secin-ity 
screening  than  that  already  required  under 
the  Intunlgration  and  Naturalization  Act  of 
1952  which  is  more  specific,  is  equally  thor- 
ough, is  more  expeditious,  and  Is  not  limited 
to  2  years.  The  present  RRA  regulations  for 
security  screening  are  costly,  time-consum- 
ing and  at  the  present  time  constitute  one 
of  the  most  serious  blocks  to  the  program. 
In  our  experience  they  add  no  safeguard  to 
United  States  security  not  already  provided 
more  specifically  by  Public  Law  414.  Fvir- 
thermore,  they  are  one  major  and  correctable 
cause  of  redefectlon  among  those  who  escape 
to  the  West  only  to  find  that  after  their 
welcome  they  are  subject  to  prolonged  and 
multiple  security  screening.  We.  of  course, 
make  no  request  for  relaxed  screening  re- 
quirements; we  do  earnestly  propose  that  the 
President  utilize  the  power  specifically  given 
him  under  Public  Law  203,  section  11,  to  pro- 
vide lor  efficient  seciu-lty  screening  by  qual- 
ified American  personnel  but  to  eliminate 
the  present  purely  regulatory  provisions 
which  make  for  useless  delay  and  cost.  In  the 
case  of  areas  like  Hong  Kong,  the  2-year  his- 
tory requirement  almost  completely  nullifies 
the  purpose  of  the  act  in  a  situation  of  most 
urgent  need. 

6.  Discretion  regarding  readmlsslon:  In 
several  areas  (e.  g.,  France,  Sweden,  Canada, 
and  Hong  Kong)  which  are  carrying  a  very 
heavy  responsibility  for  refugees — both  state- 
less and  refugee  persons  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries — the  presently  required  certificate 
of  readmlsslon  has  proved  to  work  against 
our  own  best  Interests.  Since  the  number  of 
possible  deportations  ever  Involved  for  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  so  small,  we 
recommend  that  the  certificate  of  readmls- 
slon be  not  required  or  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  authorized  to  waive  It  as  a  re- 
quirement in  cases  where  It  Is  the  only  bar 
to  the  admission  of  a  person  otherwise  eli- 
gible under  RRA. 

7.  RRA  consultation  a  way  to  good  rela- 
tions and  results:  From  our  own  intimate 
experience  in  countries  like  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, the  Netherlands,  It  is  clear  that  admin- 
istrative approaches  to  the  responsible  offices 


In  the  governments  concerned  will  greatly 
expedite  the  completion  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram.    (For  example:  Such  consultation  in 
Germany    initiated    by    the    Administrator 
might  well  facilitate  the  application  of  addi- 
tional   qualified    escapees    and    expellees — 
chiefly    among    farm    families.    Up    to    now 
there  has  been  no  such  direct  consultation.) 
8.  United  States  of  America  and  hard-core: 
As  an  additional  factor  in  resolving  the  ref- 
ugee problem  we  wish  to  bring  moet  strongly 
to  your  attention  for  possible  inclusion  in 
the  RRA  program  the  urgent  need  of  some 
new  provision  for  those  among  the  refugees 
who  are  the  so-called  hard  core — those  thou- 
sands for  whom  no  employment-centered  re- 
settlement is  possible.     "I^ese  are  the  aged, 
the  Infirm,  the  amputees,  the  blind,  for  whom 
humanitarian  care  is  the  only  answer.    Our 
Government      has      helped      these      people. 
Through  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  and  the  United  States 
escapee  program  we  are  helping  other  coun- 
tries  to   take   these    people   today.     France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden. 
Switzerland  are  offering  generous  opportu- 
nities for  these  people  and  for  their  families, 
many  of  whom  are  employable.     It  is  our 
hope  that  Congress,  soon,  may  make  provi- 
sion  whereby   the   families  of  these   people 
now   In  the  United  States  of   America  and 
agencies  like  our  own.  together  with  Federal, 
State,  or  private  Institutions,  may  cooperate 
in  a  Government  Implemented  plan  to  bring 
1.000  such  persons  to  this  country  for  perma- 
nent care  In  their  declining  years.    Refugees 
may   make   good   labor,   good   citizens,   good 
Americans.    They  also  may  be  hard  core.  We 
believe  we  in  the  United  States  of  America 
should    help    on    this    problem,    not    by    its 
money  only  but  by  making  homes  for  a  fair 
share  of  these  victims  of  oppression  in  our 
own  country. 

We  believe  we  have  a  prior  responsibility 
for  making  those  practical  adjustments  in 
the  administrations  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  which  experience  to  date  has  proved 
essential  If  the  real  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
1953  legislation  is  to  be  achieved. 

In  this  present  statement  we  are  not  seek- 
ing to  deal  with  other  long-range  immigra- 
tion questions  which  are  Indeed  Important; 
rather  we  stress  the  importance,  and  the 
feasibility,  of  making  Inuncdiately  such  sim- 
ple changes  as  the  above  which  will  enable 
the  Administrator  of  the  RRA — and  all  of 
us  In  the  voluntary  agencies  to  make  this 
program  effective  In  providing  the  maximum 
number  of  distressed  people  who  apply  and 
are  eligible  under  this  law.  Permit  me  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are  not  interested 
in  soliciting  Immigration;  however,  we  do 
want  to  see  the  act  made  effective  fully  be- 
fore It  expires. 

At  this  late  stage  In  the  program,  it.  of 
course,  is  apparent  that  the  quick  action 
essential  both  administratively  and  legisla- 
tively will  be  possible  only  as  there  is  the 
broadest  nonpolitical  initiative  and  backing 
in  support  of  what  is  needed.  I  believe  otir 
own  concern  to  make  this  prcgram  fully  ef- 
fective is  representative  of  the  voting  public's 
desire  to  see  the  program  succeed.  I  feel 
confident  that  if  the  President  can  invite 
Senator  Langer,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Refugees  and  Escapees;  Senator  Kllgore 
and  Congressman  Walter  as  chairmen  of 
the  Immigration  Subcommittees,  together 
with  a  similar  group  of  administration  lead- 
ers in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  request 
them  to  prepare  the  essential  minimum  leg- 
islation required  to  complete  the  RRP.  there 
win  be  complete  cooperation.  This  is  not 
political  naivete:  It  Is  practical  political 
realism  in  undergirdlng  the  Improvements 
so  urgently  needed  and  earnestly  desired  in 
an  election  year.  Any  administration  bill, 
hovrever  enlightened,  is  bound  to  be  re- 
garded as  political:  slmUarly  any  blU  pre- 
pared by  the  majority.  The  time  for  non- 
partisan action  is  in  the  actual  preparation 
of  the  biU. 
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Church  World  Service  Is  urgently  concerned 
for  some  30.000  people  with  aasxirances  now 
being  processed  under  the  RRA;  our  churches 
are  securing  more  assitrances  dally;  we  pledge 
our  continued  cooperation  with  you  In  work- 
Ing  for  the  acceleration  of  this  program  un« 
der  existing  law  and  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  the  few,  reasonable 
and  practical  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive changes  which  experience  now  Indicates 
are  essential  to  make  the  refugee-relief  pro- 
gram the  real  success  It  deserves  to  be. 

I  am  now  sending  this  letter  to  you  and 
to  the  officers  of  the  general  board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In 
the  United  States  of  America  which  next 
meets  on  February  1.  1954. 

I  believe  you  will  take  my  suggestions  as 
the  friendly  evidence  of  my  regard  lor  you 
which  they  are  Intended  to  be. 
Xver  cordially  yours. 

Roland  Elliott. 
Director,  Immigration  Services. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  one  point  that  Mr.  Elliott  makes 
that  I  believe  requires  special  emphasis 
at  this  time.  It  bears  upon  the  signifi- 
cance the  refugee-relief  program  has 
for  United  States  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
Elliott  wrote  to  Mr.  Gerety: 

While  In  some  countries,  as  In  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  refugee  problem  has  di- 
minished since  1953.  In  some  other  areas 
(Greece.  NATO  countries.  Hong  Kong)  It  has 
become  even  more  crucial.  And  the  aggres- 
sive "Come  Home"  campaign  of  the  Com- 
munist countries  adds  a  new  dimension  to 
the  Imperative  value  of  making  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  the  positive  and  quickly  effective 
Instrument  It  was  designed  to  be.  The  an- 
swer to  redcfectlon  Is  not  protracted,  mul- 
tiple, and  discouraging  screening  but  more 
simple  American  efficiency  In  coordinating 
and  expediting  our  refugee-relief  program 
(including  security  screening)  on  behalf  of 
those  who  have  rlrked  everything  because 
of  their  love  of  freedom.  At  such  a  moment 
as  this.  It  Is  our  conviction  that  our  United 
States  program  for  the  world's  refugees — our 
allies  In  the  struggle  for  a  free  world — should 
be  given  new  momentum.  To  falter  now 
In  bringing  this  program  to  fullest  effec- 
tiveness surely  would  be  against  our  own 
■elf-tnterest  and  our  democratic  and  hu- 
manitarian role  In  the  world.  Let  me  stress 
Bs^aln  the  Importance  of  closer  coordination 
of  the  United  States  escapee  program  which 
Is  our  welcoming  service  to  those  who  defect 
to  the  West  with  procedures  of  R.  R.  P.  in 
this  same  connection  you  will  want  to  note 
that  with  the  suspension  of  the  adjustment 
of  status  provision,  there  Is  now  no  way  to 
give  status  to  any  of  those  escapees  for 
whom  the  United  States  of  America  Is  the 
first  country  of  asylum.  This  situation  needs 
correction  soon. 

I  think  most  of  us  are  familar  with  the 
redcfectlon  campaign  about  which  Mr. 
Elliott  warns.  In  recent  month  espe- 
cially,  the  Communists  have  stepped  up 
their  campaign  to  woo  and  win  back 
people  who  have  escaped  from  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  have 
done  this  by  declaring  amnesties  for 
such  defectors.  They  have  also  resorted 
to  uglier  methods.  Recently,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  pictures  in  the  news 
showing  an  Eastern  German  mother  and 
her  son — who  had  defected  1 3  West  Ber- 
lin with  the  husband  and  daughter— be- 
ing kidnapped  and  carried  back  into 
East  Berlin.  Fortunately  the  mother 
escaped  and  anti -Communists  then  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  escape  of  the 
small  boy.  But  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
munists in  this  kidnapping  was  to  use 


the  mother  and  son  in  forcing  the  father 
and  daughter  to  return.  Another,  and 
more  frequent  tactic  of  the  Communists, 
has  been  a  letter-writing  campaign. 
They  have  had  friends  and  relatives  in 
the  satellite  countries  write  letters  to 
the  refugee  or  escapee  urging  him  to  re- 
turn. While  the  good  life  that  awaits 
him  if  he  returns  may  be  the  outward 
content  of  the  letters,  the  hidden  im- 
plication is  there  that  something  might 
happen  to  the  loved  ones  left  behind  if 
he  does  not  return.  This  is  not  a  new 
form  of  black-mail,  but  the  Communists 
have  stepped  up  its  use  in  their  redcfec- 
tlon campaign. 

Now.  the  principal  purpose  of  this  re- 
defection  campaign  is  obvious.  When- 
ever the  Communists  can  entice  or  inti- 
midate an  escapee  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try of  origin,  they  achieve  a  real  victory. 
The  Communist  propaganda  machine 
goes  to  work  exploiting  this  redefection. 
Pictures  and  news  stories  are  circulated 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
satellite  countries  showing  how  happy 
the  redefector  is  to  be  back  and  describ- 
ing how  horrible  conditions  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain — our  side. 
Cut  off  as  they  are  from  most  other 
sources  of  information,  the  people  in 
these  captive  countries  are  apt  to  be  con- 
vinced by  this  propaganda.  What  bet- 
ter proof  if  there  that  things  are  not  so 
bad  in  their  own  country  and  must  be 
worse  outside  the  Communist  world? 
Why  else  would  these  escapees  return? 
You  can  well  understand  that  every  suc- 
cess the  Communists  score  in  this  rede- 
fection campaign  serves  a  twofold  pur- 
pose: First,  it  cuts  down  the  desire  of 
others  in  the  satellite  countries  to  take 
the  dangerous  course  of  attempting  to 
escape  to  the  West;  second,  it  makes 
those  living  in  the  satellite  countries  less 
dissatisfied  with  their  lot.  since  they 
come  to  believe  that  living  conditions  are 
not  very  enviable  elsewhere  either. 

There  are  other  purposes  of  this  re- 
defection  campaisn.  The  Communists 
succeed  in  causing  a  sense  of  insecurity 
among  refugees  and  exile  governments  by 
having  letters  reach  them  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  just  when  they  think 
they  have  successfully  escaped  from 
Communist  control  and  taken  up  new 
lives.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  has  followed  their  move- 
ments and  knows  of  their  new  address  is 
disconcerting.  But  I  think  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  campaign  is  the  one  I  have 
described — of  getting  a  few  defectors  to 
return  for  propaganda  purposes. 

The  significance  of  this  campaign  for 
our  foreign  policy  is  clear.  An  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  25 
stated  this  quite  well.  The  Times  said, 
in  part: 

Some  220.000  refugees  from  Eastern  Europe 
are  now  living  In  camps  In  West  Germany'. 
The  problem  of  providing  for  their  needs,  of 
Integrating  as  many  of  them  as  possible  Into 
a  free  society  as  productive  members  of  that 
society.  Is  a  serious  one.  It  Is  a  challenge 
to  the  conscience  of  the  free  world.  It  U 
also  a  political  problem,  since  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  Eastern  European  satellites 
have  chosen  to  make  It  one.  They  are  now 
and  have  for  over  a  year  been  conducting 
an  Intensive  campaign  to  Induce  these  refu- 
gees to  return  to  their  native  lands.    The  ob- 


jective of  this  campaign,  of  course,  is  to  use 
these  refugees  as  "proof"  that  the  Soviet 
way  of  life  Is  preferable  to  that  in  the  free 
world.  Any  large-scale  success  for  this  Com- 
munist effort  would  be  a  propaganda  defeat 
for  us.  as  well  as  a  sign  that  our  Implicit 
obligation  to  these  people  had  not  been  ful- 
filled. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  Importance  of 
our  programs  to  aid  refugees  and  es- 
capees is  not  merely  humanitarian.  The 
humanitarian  purpose  is  sufficient  for  me 
and  I  am  sure  for  most  other  people.  We 
feel  that  we  should  help  these  uprooted 
people  to  find  new  homes  and  establish 
new  lives.  But  for  anyone  who  needs  a 
further  reason.  I  am  sure  he  has  It  in  this 
Communist  redefection  campaign.  Lib- 
erating the  satellite  countries  can  be 
talked  about  and  debated,  but  there  is 
not  apt  to  be  much  spark  of  hope  left 
in  the  peoples  of  the  satellite  countries 
once  they  see  those  who  have  escaped  to 
the  West  coming  back  again. 

We  must  be  concerned  that  the  refu- 
gees presently  waiting  in  refugee  camps 
do  not  become  so  disheartened  that  they 
fall  easy  prey  to  the  Communist  cam- 
paign and  redefect.  Our  refugee  relief 
program  is  not  just  a  gesture  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  halfhearted  manner  until 
its  time  has  expired  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  spirit  in  which  we  try  to  aid 
these  people  who  have  sought  asylum  in 
the  West  will  help  determine  how  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  the  Communists 
are  with  their  redefection  campaign. 
Those  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
administering  this  program  must  not  lose 
sight  of  this  larger  implication  of  the 
effects  of  the  refugee  relief  program. 

To  Indicate  just  how  far  short  the 
refugee  relief  program  is  presently  fail- 
ing of  being  carried  out  properly.  I  wish 
to  read  portions  of  a  letter  I  have  recently 
received.  It  is  from  a  friend  and  is  a 
personal  letter.  As  the  friend  is  in  a 
position  to  state  quite  clearly  Just  to 
what  extent  the  pro$;ram  is  failing  to 
achieve  its  goals.  I  wish  to  withhold  his 
name  to  avoid  causing  him  any  embar- 
rassment. But  I  assure  the  Senate  that 
he  is  well  qualified  by  experience  with 
the  refugee  relief  program  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  it.    On  January  28  he  wrote  me : 

Two  years  have  elapsed  and  still  only  some 
75.000  of  the  authorized  209.000  have  been 
Issued.  •  •  •  Well  over  half  of  the  visas 
Issued  have  come  in  Italy  where,  due  to  the 
Graham  amendment,  thoxuands  of  relatives 
had  been  waiting  for  regular  quota  visa  num- 
bers. Of  the  45.000  visas  originally  tagged 
by  Congress  for  Italian  refugees  only  a  little 
more  than  3.000  have  been  Issued  to  that 
category  and  perhaps  the  total  number  wlU 
not  exceed  8.000  by  the  end  of  the  net.  In 
Greece  the  picture  Is  pretty  much  the  same 
except  that  a  large  number  of  relatives  also 
qualified  as  refugees  due  to  the  guerrilla  war 
and  earthquakes.  Yet  less  than  half  of  the 
11.000  visas  Issued  have  been  to  real  Greek 
refugees,  thanks  again  to  the  Graham 
amendment. 

These  are  the  areas  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration will  base  Its  contention  that  the  act 
has  been  a  success.  However,  this  will  bear 
up  only  In  terms  of  visas  Issued  and  not  In 
terms  of  helping  to  solve  the  refugee  prob- 
lem. You  see.  the  refugees  did  not  have  con- 
tacts In  the  United  States  of  America.  As- 
surances for  jobs  and  housing  had  to  come 
through  voluntary  agencies  and  It  has  Uken 
time  and  money  to  build  the  machinery  nee- 
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essary  for  this  work.  Now  that  these  assur- 
ances are  beginning  to  come  In  we  find  that 
the  refugees  have  lost  out  to  the  relatives. 

The  agencies  feel  that  the  answer  to  this 
problem  is  to  reallocate  some  of  the  unused 
numbers  In  Germany  and  Austria  to  Italy 
and  Greece.  As  it  now  appears  only  35.000 
(Germany)  and  15.000  (Austria)  will  be  used 
of  the  00.000  authorized.  To  reallocate  the 
40.000  unused  visas  and  to  extend  this  por- 
tion of  the  act  to  Decemt>er  1957.  is  the  agency 
proposition  and  I  believe  that  It  makes  sense. 

The  situation  In  Germany  Is  difficult  to 
assess.  The  easy  answer  Is  that  the  German 
economy  Is  so  good  that  the  people  do  not 
wish  to  migrate  •  •  •  as  In  Italy  and  Greece, 
It  takes  time  to  get  assurances  for  strangers. 
Many,  many  of  the  recent  east  zone  refugees 
would  like  to  get  to  the  States  but  the  2-year 
history  requirement  of  the  act  prevents 
them.  The  security  (officers)  have  set  up  a 
reconstruction  proce<lure  but  It  just  doesn't 
work.  So  as  It  standr  now  hundreds  of  these 
people  will  see  the  act  expire  before  their 
residence  requirement  is  met. 

I  believe  that  the  agencies  have  a  good 
point  when  they  support  the  need  for  a 
special  quota  for  escapee  cases.  Five  thou- 
sand visas  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
States  escapee  program  people  would  be  a 
great  help.  Personally  I  think  that  the  10.000 
visas  authorized  under  section  4  (a)  (3)  for 
NATO  countries  will  be  filled  and  will  Just 
about  serve  the  needf  but  some  agencies  feel 
that  another  5.000  will  completely  resolve 
the  old  DP  problem.  (That  and  a  liberaliz- 
ing of  the  TB  formula  which  I  wrote  you 
about  some  time  ago.) 

Those  agencies  Involved  In  the  orphan  pro- 
gram feel  that  the  4,iXX)  visas  will  be  Issued 
although  just  less  than  half  had  been  Issued 
up  to  December  1955.  Another  4.000  might 
be  the  answer  to  this  very  humanitarian  as- 
pect of  the  program. 

Those  were  only  portions  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  a  friend  who  is  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  know  how  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  is  operating.  Some  of  the 
points  he  raises  are  crucial — such  as  the 
need  to  reallocate  the  unused  quotas 
from  Germany  and  Austria  to  Italy  and 
Greece  which  are  oversubscribed. 

As  his  letter  is  a  few  weeks  old,  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  figures  of  the  refugee 
relief  program  up  to  date.  As  of  Febru- 
ary 17.  the  number  of  visas  Lssued  totaled 
84.607.  However.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  fact  that  visas  have  been  issued 
does  not  mean  tliat  the  refugee  has 
actually  entered  and  been  resettled  in 
the  United  States  as  is  the  purpose  of 
the  act.  For  32.3(51  of  those  who  are 
ready  to  come  do  not  have  assurances. 

In  all.  on  February  17.  there  had  been 
208.104  applications  filed  for  admission 
under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  But.  if  we 
take  the  rate  at  which  applications  are 
presently  being  processed,  it  is  soon  seen 
■that  Mr.  Gerety  was  right  when  he  esti- 
mated that  the  program  would  fall  44.000 
short  of  its  goal  of  209.000  entries  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  unless  something  dras- 
tic is  done  to  step  up  the  processing. 

When  Mr.  Gerety  made  that  an- 
nouncement, Mr.  President.  I  wrote  to 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I 
was  concerned  that  if  the  goal  of  the 
refugee  relief  program  could  not  be 
achieved  by  the  cutoff  date,  December  31, 
1956.  it  might  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
time  of  the  act.  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  my  letter  of 
January  4  to  Chairman  Lancer,  of  the 


Senate     Subcommittee     on     Refugees, 
Escapees,  and  Expellees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Honorable  William  Lancer, 
United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Bill  :  I  am  sure  you  share  my  concern 
at  the  recent  announcement  by  the  Director 
of  the  refugee  relief  program,  Mr.  Pierce  J. 
Gerety,  that  he  wlU  not  be  able  to  Issue  the 
209.000  entry  permits  authorized  under  the 
present  law  by  the  cut-olT  date  of  December 
31  this  year.  Mr.  Gerety  estimates  that 
about  44.000  refugees  will  be  denied  admis- 
sion because  of  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  administer  the  program  properly. 
As  I  stated  In  testifying  before  your  com- 
mittee last  June  on  amendments  to  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act,  the  attitude  of  some  of 
those  administering  the  law  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  number  of  admissions  author- 
ized under  the  act  Is  merely  a  permissive 
figure — that  they  can  Issue  visas  up  to  that 
number,  but  It  Is  not  necessary  to  make  an 
effort  to  attain  the  goal  of  the  maximum 
number  of  entries  under  the  refugee  relief 
program.  That  was  surely  not  the  Intent  of 
those  of  us  who  voted  to  support  this  pro- 
gram. When  we  consider  how  many  refugees 
there  are — numbers  far  beyond  the  help  of 
this  program — It  seems  clear  that  we  should 
be  concerned  that  every  single  person  au- 
thorized may  obtain  the  relief  Intended 
under  the  act. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  amendments  con- 
tained In  S.  1794,  Introduced  by  Senators 
Lehman,  Douglas.  Kefattvcr.  and  myself 
would  extend  the  expiration  date  of  the  ref- 
ugee relief  program  to  December  31,  1960. 
Under  this  amendment  any  visas  not  Issued 
by  the  end  of  this  year  would  be  redistrib- 
uted among  those  categories  under  section 
4  of  the  act  that  have  been  filled  but  still 
have  requests  pending  for  visas.  This  real- 
location and  extension  of  the  time  would 
permit  the  refugee  relief  program  to  achieve 
its  goal  In  permitting  the  maximum  number 
of  persons  authorized  under  the  act  to  enter 
the  country. 

I  would,  of  course,  desire  most  of  all  that 
your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of 
those  amendments  which  I  have  already  sup-  *. 
ported  before  your  committee.  But,  in  view 
of  Mr.  Gerety "s  admission  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  be  able  to  meet  its  obligation 
of  issuing  all  visas  authorized  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act,  I  hope  that  at  the  very 
least  the  committee  will  recommend  an  ex- 
tension of  the  termination  date  of  the  act 
beyond  December  31,  1956.  I  cannot  know 
precisely  how  much  additional  time  the 
Refugee  Relief  Administration  may  need  to 
complete  the  issuance  of  aU  209.000  author- 
ized visas,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  committee 
could  ascertain  this  and  make  a  recommen- 
dation for  the  necessary  extension. 

It  would  be  a  callous  disregard  of  the  mis- 
ery in  which  many  of  these  refugees  have 
been  living  for  long,  weary  years  if  we  were 
to  let  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  visas 
authorized  by  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  be 
wasted.  That  the  administration  could  have 
administered  the  act  in  such  a  way  that  it 
now  must  threaten  to  close  the  door  on  the 
hopes  of  many  of  these  suffering  people  is  a 
shocking  disregard  of  the  humanitarian  In- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  passing  this  act. 

I  trust  that  the  subcommittee  will  take 
prompt  action  to  insure  that  sufficient  time 
will  be  allowed  for  the  issuance  of  all  visas 
authorized  under  the  refugee  relief  program. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Httbzbt  H.  Hitmphrrt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  stories  which  carried  an  account  of 


this  letter  indicated  only  that  I  had  asked 
for  an  extension  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act.    Some  of  those  who  have  been  work- 
ing hard  to  help  bring  refugees  to  this 
country  were  concerned  that  I  sought 
only  this  simple  extension  of  time  with- 
out any  other  changes  in  the  program. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram can  achieve  its  goals  merely  by 
extending  the  time  for  processing  the 
applications.    As  I  have  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  measures  be  taken  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble— both  administratively  and  legisla- 
tively— to  make  this  program  workable. 
I  would  not  settle  for  a  mere  extension  of 
time.   It  might  be  misinterpreted  as  tacit 
approval  of  the  way  the  program  has 
been  administered  and  is  being  admin- 
istered.   I  hope  I  have  made  myself  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  do  not  think  the  pro- 
gram has  been  or  is  being  administered 
in  a  way  that  deserves  any  commenda- 
tion.   In  fact,  it  took  the  unfortunate 
Corsi  incident  in  the  State  Department 
last  year  to  reveal  the  extent  to  which 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  program,  Scott  McLeod, 
were  failing  in  any  attempt  to  make  this 
program  succeed. 

So  that  I  will  not  be  misunderstood,  I 
wish  to  make  quite  clear  the  way  in  which 
I  think  this  whole  refugee  relief  program 
needs  overhauling.  There  need  be  no 
surprise  if  a  program  drawn  up  to  meet 
an  unusual  situation — such  as  the  refu- 
gee situation — does  not  meet  the  need. 
But  now  that  it  has  failed  to  meet  the 
test  of  experience,  we  can  take  legisla- 
tive action  to  modify  the  act  so  that  it 
can  work  more  expeditiously. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarlcs.  the  recommenda- 
tions I  made  last  Jime  1955  in  testimony 
prepared  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees,  Escapees,  and  Expellees. 
My  recommendations  are  directed  pri- 
marily to  Senate  bill  1794.  introduced  by 
Senators  Lehman.  Douglas.  Kefaxtver. 
and  myself,  and  to  the  Senate  bill  2113, 
which  includes  the  proposals  recom- 
mended by  the  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Before     the     Senate     Subcommittee     on 
Refugees.    Escapees,    and    Expellees    on 
S.  1794,  Containing  Amendments  to  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  your  committee 
in  support  of  S.   1794,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.     The  bill  was  in- 
troduced   by    Senators    Lehman,    Douglas, 
KEFAtrvER,  and  myself  and  contains  amend- 
ments  presently   being   considered    by   your 
subcommittee.     I  understand   you   are  also 
considering  S.  2113,  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Watkins  and  others  which  includes 
proposals  made  by  President  Eisenhower,  and 
S.  2149,  which  the  chairman  Introduced  this 
week.     I  will  direct  my  remarks  today  pri- 
marily   to    the    bill    before    the    committee 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  8.  1794,  but  will 
also  make  some  comparison  of  its  amend- 
ments with  those  of  the  other  two  pending 
bUls. 

We  all  are  gravely  concerned  by  the  situa- 
tion that  has  brought  about  the  need  for 
these  amendments.  Our  intention  in  pass- 
ing the  Refugee  Relief  Act  2  years  ago  was 
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to  glvt  Bcw  Uf«  to  thoM  people — displaced 
by  war  and  in  flight  from  oppreaelon — who 
had  no  home*  and  Uttle  hope,  llany  of 
them  had  spent  years  In  refugee  camps. 
Others  had  fled  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  In  hope  of  finding  freedom  and  new 
lives.  America  stood  as  a  B3rmbol  of  hope 
to  them,  for  they  knew  that  we  had  always 
welcomed  refugees  from  oppression. 

It  was  in  this  himianitarlan  spirit  that 
the  refugee  relief  program  was  proposed  to 
the  Congress.  We  wished  to  give  hope  for 
a  new  life  to  some  of  these  uprooted  people. 
And  we  knew  from  our  own  experience  that 
people  could  come  to  this  country  and.  In 
building  new  Uvea,  would  help  build  the 
United  States. 

But  the  bill  as  It  was  finally  passed  had 
written  into  it  many  restrictions  which 
pleased  only  those  who  do  not  welcome  new 
Americans  to  our  shores.  Many  of  us 
warned  at  the  time  that  the  restrictions 
might  make  the  refugee  relief  program 
nearly  unworkable.  In  considering  the  his- 
tory of  this  act.  we  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  a  certain  reluctance  to  make  it 
work  has  not  compounded  the  difficulties. 

The  unfortunate  failure  of  the  refugee 
program  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  subconunlttee  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  last  Monday  the  most 
recent  figures  of  accomplishment  under  this 
act.  In  the  nearly  3  years  since  its  enact- 
ment, 31.919  visas  have  been  Issued.  When 
we  compare  this  to  the  nimiber  of  209.000 
refugees  and  escapees  that  we  finally  au- 
thorized to  be  admitted  we  see  Just  how 
badly  the  act  and  its  administrators  have 
failed  in  carrying  out  Its  humanitarian 
purpose. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  fallxire 
does  not  only  mean  heartbreak  and  embit- 
terment  to  the  209.000  who  might  have  been 
admitted  under  this  program  and  to  the 
millions  of  others  who  had  hoped  that  they 
might  be  among  the  209.000.  It  has  serious 
consequences  for  the  position  and  prestige 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world.  Here 
again — as  in  the  Immigration  and  Naturall- 
aation  Act — the  United  States  presents  Itself 
to  the  world  as  a  nation  that  holds  itself 
above  other  peoples,  that  does  not  welcome 
people  from  other  nations  to  our  country 
even  when  they  are  displaced  and  homeless 
and  in  need  of  our  assistance.  Most  of  us 
do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  true  spirit  of 
America.  Quite  the  contrary.  But  such 
inlqultoia  restrictions  as  those  written  into 
the  Immigration  Act  and  the  Refugee  Act 
speak  louder  than  any  of  our  protestations 
of  good  win  and  good  faith.  We  cannot 
convince  others  in  the  world  that  we,  in  oui 
hearts,  are  friends  and  equals  of  all  people, 
everywhere,  when  our  legislation  embodies 
xenophobia  and  racist  discrimination  that 
proclaim  the  opposite.  I  will  not  labor  this 
point.  But  I  think  that  this  consequence 
of  our  immigration  and  relief  programs  Is 
of  such  gravity  for  us  in  our  relations  with 
other  peoples  and  other  countries  that  it  is 
of  vital  Importance  in  any  consideration  of 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 

This  failure  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  was 
taken  with  much  complacency  by  the  ad- 
ministration until  the  recent  unpleasant- 
ness In  the  State  Department.  But  we  have 
at  last  gotten  an  admission  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  all  has  not  been  going  as  it  should 
with  this  program.  I  welcome  those  pro- 
posals that  President  Ksenhower  sent  to 
Congress  on  May  27  and  am  glad  to  see  that 
he  agrees  with  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  Lehman-Humphrey-Doug- 
las-Kef auvw  amendmenu  Introduced  more 
th*n  a  month  earlier. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  go  over  the 
amendments  proposed  in  Senate  bill  1794. 
and  indicate  how  they  would  Improve  the 
Refuge*  Relief  Act. 

First,  the  administration  of  this  program 
would  be  placed  in  an  cfllce  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  be  known  as  the  OJlce 


of  the  Administrator  at  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1963.  This  Administrator  would  b* 
responsible  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Sxirely  this  program  is  sufficiently  Important 
and  certainly  complex  enough  that  It  re- 
quires the  attention  of  a  full-time  Admin- 
istrator. If  we  are  to  achieve  the  humani- 
tarian goal  intended  by  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  it  must  be  administered  with  greater 
vigor  than  has  so  far  been  the  case.  Con- 
tinuing its  administration  as  a  part-time 
function  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  will  not  al- 
low such  administration.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  refugee-relief  program  should  be 
administered  as  one  function  of  an  Admin- 
istrator who  has  many  other  duties.  To 
make  the  Refiigee  Relief  Act  a  vigorous,  ef- 
fective means  of  bringing  deserving  people 
to  our  country  it  should  receive  the  full  at- 
tention of  an  Administrator  responsible 
solely  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  recent 
appointment  of  Mr.  Gsrety  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  refugee-relief  program 
does  not  correct  this  basic  defect.  I  urge 
most  strongly  that  the  subcommittee  sup- 
port amendment  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
of  1953  along  the  lines  stated  in  section  10 
of  S.  1794. 

The  attitude  of  some  of  those  who  have 
been  administering  this  law  seems  to  be  that 
the  ntmiber  of  admission  authorized  under 
this  act  is  merely  a  permissive  figure — that 
they  can  issue  visas  up  to  that  number  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  try  to  attain  the  goal 
of  the  maximum  number  of  entries  under 
the  refugee  reller  program.  That  was  surely 
not  the  intent  of  those  of  us  who  voted  to 
support  this  program.  When  we  consider 
how  many  refugees  there  are — numbers  far 
beyond  the  help  of  this  program — it  seems 
clear  that  we  should  be  striving  to  permit 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  every  single 
person  authorized  under  the  act.  Partly 
what  is  needed  here  is  a  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  there  dealing  with  this  pro- 
gram— its  administrators  and  the  consular 
officials  abroad  charged  with  carrying  out 
some  of  its  functions.  They  should  strive 
to  achieve  the  maximum  nimiber  of  admis- 
sions allowable  under  this  program  and  look 
to  that  number  as  a  humanitarian  goal  to 
be  sought   and  attained. 

But.  with  only  a  year  and  a  half  left  be- 
fore the  termination  date  of  the  Rcfiigee 
Relief  Act.  the  goal  is  far  off.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  It  Is  doubtful  that  It  will  be  reached 
by  December  31.  1956.  Even  if  we  accept 
the  present  Administrator's  analogy  to  an 
"assembly  line" — and  I  do  not  care  for  the 
comparison  of  refugees  to  automobiles — it 
does  not  appear  that  the  assembly  line  is 
going  to  pick  up  sufficient  speed,  now  that 
the  Initial  period  of  tooling  is  completed, 
to  reach  the  full  humanitarian  goal  within 
the  time  limit  set  by  the  law.  For  this  rea- 
son, a  way  of  extending  the  time  for  the 
effectiveness  of  this  act  should  be  sought. 
No  one  should  be  denied  entry  under  the 
refugee  relief  program  simply  because  of  an 
arbitrary  cutoff  date.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  utilize  all  or  the  authorizations  for  visas 
by  an  amendment  proposed  In  our  bill.  Thia 
amendment  provides  that  any  visas  not  is- 
sued by  December  31.  195«,  shall  be  redistrib- 
uted among  those  categories  under  section 
4  of  the  act  that  have  been  filled  but  still 
have  requesU  pending  for  visas.  Under  this 
provision,  the  termination  date  would  be 
extended  to  December  31,  I960,  to  allow  time 
for  action  on  these  reallocated  visa  authori- 
zations. The  reallocation  and  extension  of 
time  will  permit  the  refugee  relief  program 
to  achieve  Its  goal  In  permitting  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  persons  authorized  under 
the  act  to  enter  the  country.  I  strongly  urge 
the  subcommittee  that  it  adopt  this  pro- 
posal as  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Ref- 
ugee Relief  Act  of  1953. 

There  are  additional  countries  that  should 
be  added  to  the  act  since  its  passage  in 
1953.     Refugees  now  residing  in  Spain  and 


North  Africa  should  be  eligible  for  admls* 
■Ion  under  the  refuge*  relief  program. 
There  are  refugees  residing  in  both  of  thee* 
places,  and  to  permit  them  entry  under  the 
act  our  bill  would  Inereas*  the  quota  for 
refugee*  now  residing  in  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  countries  by  15,000  so  as  to  include 
these  people.  This  additional  number  would 
raise  the  overall  authorization  from  209,000 
to  224.000  refugees  eligible  for  admUslon. 
But  I  point  out  that  thla  is  still  consider- 
ably fewer  than  the  number  of  240,000  that 
the  President  proposed  when  he  originally 
made  recommendations  for  this  program  to 
the   Congress. 

Some  of  the  requirements  of  the  Refuge* 
Relief  Act  of  1953  have  made  it  difficult  and 
even  impossible  for  otherwise  highly  quali- 
fied people  to  be  admitted  to  this  country 
under  the  pitjgram.  One  such  requirement 
is  the  assurance  that  must  be  given  by  a  cit- 
izen or  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  the 
refugee  will  have  employment  and  be  able  to 
support  himself  once  he  arrives  In  this  coun- 
try. The  regulation  provides  that  each  such 
assurance  shall  be  the  personal  obligation  of 
the  Individual  citizen  or  citizens  making  it. 
There  is  a  further  requirement  that  the  em- 
ployment and  housing  be  listed  with  th* 
Government  so  as  to  show  that  employment 
and  housing  is  available  to  the  refugee  be- 
ing considered  for  admission  under  the  pro- 
gram. As  negotiations  for  admission  hav* 
nearly  always  been  protracted,  such  a  re- 
quirement has  placed  an  Impossible  burden 
on  those  citizens  who  have  sotight  to  assist 
refugees  In  coming  to  this  country.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  discouraging  aspect  of 
the  program  has  become  a  real  roadblock  to 
Its  operation.  I  feel  that  It  Is  asking  entirely 
too  much  of  our  citizens  to  expect  them  to 
hold  employment  and  housing  open  a  year 
or  longer  while  waiting  for  a  refugee  to  be 
cleared  and  submitted  under  this  act.  Vol- 
untary agencies — with  whose  fine  work  we 
are  all  familiar — have  been  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  assist  in  helping  people  qualify  under 
the  program  In  coming  to  the  United  States. 
But  the  restrictions  in  the  act  that  these  as- 
surances must  be  given  by  Individual  citizens 
has  prevented  the  agencies  from  taking  part. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  these  groups  should 
not  help  refugees  find  suitable  employment 
and  housing  so  they  can  qualify  for  admis- 
sion under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  They  did 
Just  such  work  In  connection  with  the  dis- 
placed persons  program  and  performed  a 
most  useful  and  humanitarian  service.  The 
amendment  contained  in  otu*  bill  would  per- 
mit them  to  participate  in  the  present  pro- 
gram In  a  similar  way.  These  voluntary 
agencies  shou'.d  certainly  be  allowed  to  give 
assurances  of  employment  and  housing — as 
they  are  willing  to  do — and  so  assist  refugees 
In  qualifying  under  the  refugee  relief  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  a  similar  provision  In  the  Watklns 
proposal.  S  2113.  but  I  do  not  think  it  U 
speUed  out  quite  so  clearly  as  in  8.  1794.  X 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  bill  of  the  chairman. 
Senator  LANcn.  Senate  bill  2149,  make*  an- 
other recommendation  along  these  Unes.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  chairman's  bill  would 
permit  other  responsible  persons  who  hav* 
resided  In  the  United  States  for  at  least  S 
years  to  give  such  assurances.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  extend  this  act  to  Include 
dependent  parents,  stepparents,  and  adop- 
tive parents,  I  believe,  and  this  Is  an  equally 
worthy  proposal  that  meriU  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subcommittee.  But  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  Is  not  unaware  of  the  virtues  of 
his  own  bill.  BO  I  shaU  not  dwell  on  them 
at  length. 

To  return  to  the  Lehman-Humphrey-Doug- 
las-Kefauver  amendments,  there  are  further 
reqiUremenU  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  ol 
1B53  that  have  nuide  it  difficult  or  impoaslbl* 
for  some  people  to  qualify  for  admission 
though  their  character  and  skills  are  such 
that  we  would  surely   be  grateful   to  hav* 


them  as  new  citizens.  The  stipulation  that 
a  completely  documented  history  of  the  past 
2  years  of  the  refugee's  life  must  loe  sup- 
plied before  Issuance  of  a  visa  has  proved  a 
particularly  onerous  requirement.  For  those 
who  somehow  succeed  in  escaping  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  this  regulation  usually 
means  that  they  must  sit  for  2  years  In  a 
refugee  camp  In  order  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  2-year  history. 

Such  a  procedure  defeats  the  purpose  of 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act  and  should  be  done 
away  with.  The  present  security  require- 
ments of  the  act,  as  well  as  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  which  must  also  be  met,  are  more 
than  enough  to  Insure  that  visas  will  not  be 
granted  any  persons  whose  purpose  In  seek- 
ing admission  might  not  be  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  I  note  that  the 
amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Watkins, 
S.  2113,  would  also  repeal  this  requirement 
of  a  2-year  history.  I  trust  that  the  sub- 
committee will  concur  that  this  regulation 
should  be  removed  from  the  law. 

A  similar  requirement  that  has  been  al- 
most impossible  to  fulfill  for  many  of  the 
refugees  and  cFpeclally  those  who  have  fied 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  that  of  a 
valid,  unexpired  passport.  The  Inclusion  of 
such  a  requirement  In  a  bill  to  aid  refugees, 
many  of  whom  are  stateless,  would  be  farcical, 
if  It  were  not  so  tragic.  Both  the  Watkins 
.bill  and  our  bill  would  relax  this  requirement. 
A  certificate  guaranteeing  readmlsslon  to 
the  country  In  which  the  visa  is  obtained  Is 
coupled  with  this  passport  requirement. 
This  Is  often  impossible  to  obtain:  some 
countries  Just  do  not  give  such  certificates. 
Such  an  unrealistic  provision  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  law.  The  requirements  of 
the  Immigration  Act  covering  necessary 
travel  documents  and  clearances  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  some  other  changes  that  should 
be  made  in  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  to  make 
it  more  workable.  As  President  Elsenhower 
said  In  his  message  to  Congress  urging  many 
of  these  same  changes  In  the  law: 

•"The  act  llmiU  the  term  refugee  to  those 
who  have  been  firmly  resettled.  Etxperlence 
has  shown  that  this  provision  tends  to  ex- 
clude the  hard  working  and  the  adjustable, 
the  very  people  we  want  most  as  new  citi- 
zens." 

All  three  bills  before  the  subcommittee 
attempt  to  Improve  upon  this  definition  so 
as  not  to  exclude  those  very  emigrants  we 
would  welcome.  Our  bill  would  Include  both 
refugees  and  escapees  under  this  term  and 
avoid  a  distinction  made  In  the  present  bill 
that  has  led  to  confusion  In  interpretation 
and  delay. 

Another  simple  change  In  terminology  rec- 
ommended In  our  bill.  S.  1794,  Is  the 
dropping  of  the  modifying  word  "ethnic" 
wherever  It  appears  In  the  bill,  except  where 
It  Is  clearly  needed — In  the  case  of  German 
expellees.  There  seems  to  be  no  purpose 
for  Its  Inclusion  at  other  places  In  the  bill 
and  It  has  connotations  that  are  not  in  keep- 
ing with  our  traditions. 

The  priorities  set  up  under  section  12  of 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act  turned  out  to  be  un- 
workable and  have  led  to  delay  and  con- 
fusion in  the  administration  of  the  act.  Ap- 
parently Just  what  was  intended  by  these 
priorities  has  never  t>een  clarified.  Our  bill 
would  repeal  the  entire  section  12.  and  I 
think  that  by  so  doing  administration  of 
the  act  would  be  accelerated. 

The  provision  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
permitting  the  admission  of  4.000  orphans 
restricts  this  quota  to  orphans  under  10 
years  of  age.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  good  reason  why  orphans  older  than  10 
should  not  be  admitted  under  this  program. 
Senator  Lancer's  bill.  Senator  Watkins'  bill, 
and  our  bill  would  all  raise  this  age  limit. 
Senator  Lehman  In  his  testimony  before  this 
committee  a  few  days  ago  suggested  that  13 
might  be  the  oldest  age  limit  that  could  be 


fixed  for  •Itgibllity  without  necessitating 
full  security  clearance.  I  am  sure  that  th* 
committee  will  give  every  consideration  to 
the  desirability  of  raising  the  age  limit  to 
whatever  age  seems  most  feasible  for  best 
admitting  orphans  qualifying  under  this 
section  of  the  program. 

Under  the  Adjustment  of  Status  section  of 
the  act.  for  persons  already  in  the  United 
States,  both  bills  would  amend  the  act  to 
relax  the  present  requirement  that  a  person 
otherwise  eligible  must  also  have  entered 
the  country  legally.  President  Elsenhower 
said  in  his  message: 

"I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the 
section  be  amended  to  permit  the  Attorney 
General  to  waive  this  requirement  In  meri- 
torious cases  where  the  person  Is  otherwise 
qualified  under  this  act.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  would  not  involve  more  than  a  few 
hundred  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  each  indi- 
vidual human  being  such  an  amendment 
would  satisfy  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the 
Congress." 

An  additional  liberalization  of  this  section 
is  suggested  in  the  Watkins  bill — that  the 
number  of  people  who  might  so  have  their 
status  In  this  country  adjusted  be  raised 
from  5.0C0  to  lO.OCO.  This  is  a  most  worth- 
while proposal  which  I  wish  to  support, 
though  It  is  not  in  our  original  bill. 

There  are  three  other  amendments  In  the 
Watkins  bill  not  contained  in  8.  1794  that  I 
consider  worthy  of  adoption  to  improve  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  One  would  au- 
thorize admission  of  1.000  persons  who  would 
otherwise  be  excluded  as  suffering  from 
tuberculosis.  These  would  be  persons  who 
are  members  of  families  and  whose  Inability 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  might 
otherwise  break  up  the  family  or  prevent 
them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  act.  As 
President  Eisenhower  said  In  making  this 
same  recommendation: 

"We  in  the  United  States  no  longer  regard 
tuberculosis  with  dread.  Our  treatment 
standards  are  high  and  modern  treatment  is 
increasingly  effective.  The  United  States,  to 
its  own  benefit,  could  permit  many  of  these 
families,  within  the  existing  numerical  lim- 
itations, to  enter  under  safeguards  provided 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  assuring  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  adequate 
treatment  of  the  afflicted  Individual  and  also 
assuring  that  such  individual  will  not  be- 
come a  public  charge.  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress give  consideration  to  amendments  that 
would  enable  this  to  be  done." 

May  I  Join  with  the  President  In  support 
of  this  measure  that  might  prevent  the  tragic 
separation  of  families  that  have  already  un- 
dergone the  trials  of  being  broken  apart  from 
relatives  and  friends.  This  is  a  proposal  In 
keeping  with  the  finest  spirit  In  which  the 
refugee  relief  program  was  originally  con- 
ceived and  suggest  that  we  can  still  return 
to  that  spirit  In  carrying  it  out,  though  the 
time  is  late. 

Another  amendment  of  the  Watkins  bill 
that  I  wish  to  support  is  the  change  in  word- 
ing recommended  in  section  2  of  S.  2113. 
This  relatively  minor  change  would  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  refugee  families 
granted  admission  under  the  refugee  relief 
program.  Under  the  statute  as  It  now  reads, 
wives,  children,  and  others  eligible  to  enter 
the  country  accompanying  someone  entering 
on  a  refugee  relief  visa,  must  all  come  to- 
gether, accompanying  the  senior  member  of 
the  family.  The  proposal  contained  in  the 
Watkins  bill,  which  simply  adds  the  words 
"or  following  to  Join  them,"  would  allow 
members  of  a  family  to  follow  later  when  for 
one  reason  or  another  they  could  not  yet 
accompany  the  head  of  the  family  being  ad- 
mitted under  this  program.  I  urge  that  this 
provision  be  included  in  any  amendments 
that  the  subcommittee  sees  fit  to  recommend 
to  Improve  the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  It  is  a 
moet  worthy  modification. 


There  is  one  final  proposal  in  the  Watkins 
bill  in  support  of  which  I  wish  to  Join.  That 
Is  the  addition  made  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  11,  which  provides  that  "*  •  •  eligi- 
bility of  an  applicant  under  this  act  shall  be 
the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  consular 
office."  Presently  this  eligibility  Is  subject  to 
the  review  of  the  immigration  officer  whose 
responsibility  should  rest  solely  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Immigration  Act  to  the  appli- 
cant. This  authority  of  review  by  the  immi- 
gration officer  has  resulted  In  confiicting  rul- 
ings by  the  separate  officers  charged  with  this 
responsibility  and  has  been  one  of  the  sources 
of  delay  in  administering  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act.  By  so  clarifying  the  act  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  resides  solely  in  the  consular  officer,  much 
of  this  confusion  and  delay  should  be  elimi- 
nated. This  will  certainly  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  t  strongly  sup- 
port this  delimitation  of  authority  and  hope 
that  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  any  recom- 
mendations for  amending  the  Reftigee  Relief 
Act  of  1953. 

May  I  come  back  again  to  a  proposal  which 
I  Just  mentioned  In  passing,  but  which  I 
wish  to  support  as  It  embodies  the  humani- 
tarian spirit  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  I 
refer  to  the  amendments  of  the  chairman, 
contained  In  S.  2149,  that  would  extend  eli- 
gibility under  this  program  to  dependent 
parents,  stepparents,  and  adoptive  parents,  as 
well  as  those  who  would  be  presently  eligible 
for  admission  by  accompanying  the  head  of  a 
family  with  a  refugee  relief  visa.  Here  again, 
like  the  amendments  we  have  discussed,  these 
recommendations  would  In  many  cases  mean 
the  difference  between  a  family  being  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  program  and  come  to 
the  United  States  or  having  to  stay  on  in 
some  dreary  refugee  camp  or  makeshift  home 
in  order  to  avoid  parting  from  a  loved  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

These  seem  minor  matters  when  we  are 
drawing  up  a  bill  affecting  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, but  we  must  never  forget  how  much 
Just  such  modifications  as  these  can  mean  to 
the  Individuals  whose  whole  lives  turn  upon 
them.  I  wish  to  support  the  amendments 
of  the  chairman,  as  they  extend  the  benefiu 
of  this  program  In  a  way  that  should  not 
have  been  overlooked. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that 
the  amendments  being  considered  by  this 
subcommittee  give  new  hope  for  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953.  and  those  who  should  be 
helped  by  it  to  come  to  the  United  States  and 
become  useful  citizens.  I  shall  not  refer 
again  to  the  way  In  which  this  program  has 
been  hampered  and  almost  blocked  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  see  it  work.  I  would  like 
to  reiterate,  however,  that  the  success  of  this 
program  Is  important  not  only  for  what  It 
means  to  the  lives  of  those  many  thousand 
we  hope  to  assist  by  it.  but  that  its  success 
is  important  in  the  world  for  the  good  name 
of  the  United  States  itself. 

In  part,  we  are  already  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  the  quota  system  upon  which 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  is 
built.  While  we  have  yet  to  correct  the  In- 
equities that  are  written  Into  that  law,  here. 
In  amending  the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  we  can 
present  a  better  face  to  the  world,  our  true 
face.  Let  xu  show  the  world  the  spirit  that 
truly  moves  our  people.  Let  us  extend  the 
hand  of  welcome  to  those  whose  lives  have 
been  disrupted  and  whose  homes  have  been 
lost.  I  trust  that  the  subcommittee  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  amendments  be- 
fore It.  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  are  worthy  of  our  support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  I  wish  to  stress  that  the 
refugee-relief  program  has  a  great  hu- 
manitarian purpose — to  hold  out  hope 
to  those  unfortunate  people  who  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  by  war 
or  uprooted  by  fear  of  political  reprisal 
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Further,  howerer.  It  la  an  essential  part 
of  our  foreign  policy  in  attempting  to 
meet  and  counter  the  redefection  cam- 
paign of  the  Communists.  Our  failure 
to  our  responsibility  imder  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  could  have  unfortunate  con- 
sequence for  us  in  providing  a  Commu- 
nist victory  in  this  redefection  campaign. 

The  Congress  has  legislation  pending 
that  would  make  those  legislative 
changes  necessary  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the 
goals  of  the  refugee-relief  program. 
But.  as  I  stated  at  the  outset  and  have 
sp^ed  out  with  the  recommendations 
of  those  groups  best  qualified  to  criticize 
administration  of  the  program,  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Stat? 
have  it  within  their  means  to  make  such 
administrative  changes  as  need  to  be 
made  to  expedite  this  program. 

I  would  not  want  to  close  without  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  voluntary  agencies  that 
have  done  so  much  in  an  effort  to  assist 
refugees  in  coming  to  this  country  under 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  They  have  given 
of  their  efforts  selflessly  and  tirelessly 
in  an  attempt  to  help  those  who  seek  a 
haven  from  political  oppression  and  a 
new  home  after  years  of  being  uprooted. 
They  deserve  the  thanks  not  only  of 
those  they  have  helped  but  the  thanks 
and  commendation  of  us  all  for  the  fine. 
dedicated  work  they  are  doing. 

We  owe  it  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
refugees  who  look  to  us  for  assistance 
to  improve  the  refugee-relief  program. 
I  Join  with  the  voluntary  agencies  in 
urging  President  Eisenhower  to  take  ac- 
tion now.  The  President  should  instruct 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  refugee-relief  program  to 
make  those  administrative  changes  that 
are  so  urgently  needed.  The  refugee- 
relief  program  must  not  fail  in  its  mis- 
sion of  bringing  to  their  new  home  all  of 
the  refugees  we  intended  to  welcome 
when  we  passed  the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  BIRTHDAY  AN- 
NZVERBARY  OP  THE  POUNDING  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  yesterday  was  the  birth- 
day of  the  American  Legion,  organized 
March  11,  1919.  and  later  chartered  by 
Congress.  I  want  to  congratulate  this 
patriotic  organization  on  its  37th  birth- 
day. As  a  charter  member  of  my  local 
post.  I  have  always  considered  it  a  great 
honor  and  a  high  privilege  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  the  largest  organization  of 
wartime  veterans  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

"For  God  and  country"  are  we  com- 
rades associated.  May  the  eternal 
principles  enumerated  in  the  preamble  to 
our  Constitution  ever  serve  as  guideposts 
In  our  lives  so  that  in  truth  "right  shall 
become  the  master  of  might"  and  "peace 
and  good  will"  on  earth  shall  ever  be  our 
goal. 

To  recoimt  here  the  accomplishments 
of  this  great  organization  is  a  task  be- 
yond the  time  permitted  me. 

In  support  of  the  widow  and  orphan  of 
our  deceased  comrades  and  the  disabled, 
the  Legion  has  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ments that  will  ever  be  a  tribute  to  a 
zealous  devotion  to  worthy  causes. 


In  the  defense  of  our  national  instltup 
tions— our  Americanism — unadulterat- 
ed— few  can  equal  its  constant  and  im- 
swerving  guardianship. 

It  was  quite  a  disappointment  to  some 
and  a  pleasure  to  me  that  here  in  Wash- 
ington, during  a  recent  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion,  the  bands 
and  drum  corps  who  led  the  parade  con- 
centrated on  Onward  Christian  Soldiers 
and  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 
Soberness  and  maturity  characterized  its 
deliberations.  It  was  imbued  with  a 
patriotism  bom  in  the  crucible  of  service 
to  God  and  country. 

In  its  child  welfare  activities.  Junior 
baseball  programs,  its  oratorical  and 
other  school  contests,  the  American 
Legion  is  rendering  services  in  the  field 
of  Americanism  to  the  young  men  and 
women  of  our  country  which  will  ever 
redound  to  its  credit.  Think  of  it — 
over  50  percent  of  the  baset>all  plajrers 
in  the  big  leagues  today  received  their 
Initial  training  under  the  auspices  of  the 
great  organization — the  American 
Legion. 

The  work  of  our  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
Americanism  commission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Some  detractors  would  have  us  think 
that  the  Legion  is  solely  a  pressure 
group.  I  will  have  none  of  that  propa- 
ganda. If  it  is  pressure,  it  is  pressure  for 
a  greater,  stronger  and  better  America 
so  that  we  may  transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy. May  tlie  Judge  of  us  all  give  us 
more  of  such  pressure  organizations  like 
the  American  Legion. 

Someday,  when  more  time  is  at  our 
di.«posal,  I  shall  recount  for  you  the  many 
blessings  America  has  received  from  the 
organization  which  has  honored  me  and 
for  which  I  have  such  great  respect  and 
affection. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

Mr  KNOWLAND  Mr  President,  has 
morning  bu.sincss  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair).  Morning  busi- 
ness has  been  concluded. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
imflnished  business,  which  is  Senate 
bill  3183. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
i  of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Record,  I  should  like  to 
state  that,  because  of  illness  In  my  fam- 
ily, I  was  unable  to  l>e  present  on  Friday 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Aiken 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  farm  bill 
the  90  percent  of  parity  provision  on 
wheat.  If  I  had  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
and  against  the  90  percent  provision. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  request  I  am  about 
to  make  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllemderI.  I 
should  like  to  request  that  the  quorum 
call  be  had  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side,  because  I  under- 
stand several  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  desired  to  have 
some  indication  given  when  the  Senate 


resumed  the  consideration  of  the  farm 
biU. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  had  risen  to  sug- 
gest that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  siiggestion  for 
the  moment? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  glad  to  with- 
hold it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  this  matter  particu- 
larly to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellinoer],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Under  the 
Older.  I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  WiLUAMsl  are  now  the  order  of 
business  before  the  Senate.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Last  week  at  my  re- 
quest action  was  deferred  on  an  amend- 
ment which  I  had  submitted,  its  con- 
sideration being  made  subject  to  what* 
ever  the  pending  business  was,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  it  would  become 
the  next  order  of  business  after  the 
pending  amendment  had  been  disposed 
of.  If  there  is  no  objection.  I  should 
hke  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ac- 
tion on  my  amendment  be  further  de- 
ferred, and  that  its  place  be  taken  by 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  CaflsonI.  which 
is  an  amendment  similar  to  my  amend- 
ment, except  that  it  deals  with  a  different 
commodity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  request.  I  now  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  time  consumed  laelng  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment, which  consolidates  3  other  amend- 
ments. I  noticed  that  when  the  Senate 
began  the  consideration  of  the  farm  bill 
last  Thursday.  83  amendments  to  the 
bill  were  prepared.  This  morning  there 
are  84  amendments.  Unless  greater 
progress  than  that  already  evidenced  Is 
made  we  shall  not  get  anjrwhere. 

All  three  amendments  I  have  deal  with 
one  subject,  namely,  limitations  on  the 
bill.  Therefore.  I  submit  the  modifica- 
tion and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  modification  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  lint  5.  after  tbe  period.  It  Is 
proposed  to  Insert  tbe  following:  "Tbe  cam- 
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pensation  paid  any  producer  for  partici- 
pating in  tbe  acreage  reserve  program  wltb 
respect  to  land  In  any  on*  Stata  In  any  year 
shall  not  exceed  •35.000." 

On  page  15.  line  6.  after  tbe  period.  It  la 
proposed  to  Insert  tbe  following:  "No  an- 
nual payment  to  any  person  wltb  respect 
to  land  In  any  one  State  shall  exceed  $7,500." 

On  page  4.  between  lines  22  and  23.  It  is 
proposed  to  Insert  the  following: 

"Sac.  107.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1S49  la 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  tbereof  tbe 
following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  421.  Tbe  total  amount  of  price  sup- 
port made  avaUable  under  tbla  act  to  any 
person  for  any  year  tbrougb  loans  to  sucb 
person,  or  through  purchases  made  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporatton  from  sucb  per- 
son, shall  not  exceed  (26.000.  The  term 
"person"  shall  mean  any  IndlTidual,  part- 
nership, firm.  Joint-stock  company,  corpo- 
ration, aaaoclatlon,  trust,  estate,  or  agency 
of  a  State.  In  tbe  event  of  any  loan  to,  or 
purchase  from,  a  cooperative  marketing  as- 
sociation, such  limitation  shall  apply  to  the 
amount  of  price  support  made  available 
through  sucb  cooperative  susoclatlon  to  each 
person.  Tbe  limitation  herein  on  the 
amount  of  price  support  made  available  to 
any  person  shall  not  apply  If  price  support 
Is  extended  by  purcbasaa  of  a  product  of  an 
agricultural  conunodlty  from  proceeaors  and 
the  Secretary  determines  that  It  is  Imprac- 
ticable to  apply  sucb  limitations.'  ** 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendments  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
not  have  the  right  to  modify  my  own 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICiR.  The 
Chair  has  not  heard  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserved  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  would  amend 
several  portions  of  the  bilL  That  is  why 
it  is  necessary  to  get  unanimous  consent 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendments  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  Is  It  not  true 
that  I  may  modify  my  amendment  as  of- 
fered without  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  could  modify  one  particular  part 
of  his  amendment;  but  when  he  has 
asked  for  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  several  parts  of  the  bill  in 
several  places,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  I  called  up  last  Friday,  prior  to  the 
time  the  Senator  from  Delaware  gained 
the  fioor.  an  amendment  which  relates  to 
the  limitation  on  price  supports.  In  or- 
der to  accommodate  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Kefauver]  after  there  had  been 
objection  to  his  presenting  several 
amendments,  I  temporarily  withdrew  my 
amendment.  So  I  desire  to  present  the 
amendment  today.  A  part  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
identical  with  my  amendment.  I  intend 
to  present  the  amendment  in  my  own 
right. 

I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  It  ap- 
pears rather  unusual  that  this  has  hap- 
pened.   Therefore,  I  object, 
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The  PraSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chairs  hears  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion en  bloc  of  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  mean  that  I  will  have  to  offer  the 
amendments  as  amendments  to  my 
amendment? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Because 
of  the  objection,  the  amendments  will 
have  to  be  considered  separately. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Which  amendment 
does  the  Chair  hold  should  be  consid- 
ered first?  

The  PRESIDING  OIVICEK.  The 
first  amendment  on  the  list  which  the 
Senator  submitted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  first  amendment 
submitted  was  on  page  11.  line  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  one  amendment  before  that.  In 
the  order  in  which  the  Senator  has  sub- 
mitted them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  was  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  pending  on  Friday  is  the  one 
which  will  be  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  Senate  will  vote  on  each 
one  in  its  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Am  I  to  understand 
that,  under  the  parliamentary  situation, 
after  the  Senate  has  voted  on  the  amend- 
ment which  i>ropases  to  add  section  225. 
the  next  amendment  would  be  the  one 
offered  as  a  modification,  as  it  comes  in 
consecutive  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  guarantee  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  be  recognized 
to  offer  his  next  amendment  in  order. 
The  Chair  can  only  guarantee  that  the 
Senator  now  has  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent whichever  amendment  he  chooses 
as  his  first  one. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  SenatOT  from 
Delaware  has  several  amendments  he  in- 
tends to  propose.  Is  this  the  amend- 
ment designated  "2-22-56-B "? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
amendment  whl<*  was  called  up  on  last 
Friday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  we  not  con- 
sidering the  amendment  designated 
"3_5_5«_B"?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
unless  the  Chair  hears  objection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment which  was  called  up  on  Friday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  unusual  that  I  cannot  consolidate 
the  amendments.  That  practice  has 
been   foUowed   before  in   the  Senate. 


Nevertheless,  in  the  event  that  that  can- 
not be  done,  as  I  understand,  I  may 
modify  my  amendment  by  offerixig  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  may  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  do  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
which  is  now  pending.  Ilie  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  the  last 
part  of  the  modification  which  I  Just 
submitted,  which  would  amend  section 
107  of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

The  Lkgislativk  Clsrk.  On  page  4. 
between  lines  22  and  23,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  foUoviing: 

Sbc.  107.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sk.  421.  Tbe  total  amount  of  price  sup- 
port made  available  under  this  act  to  any 
person  for  any  year  through  loans  to  sucb 
person,  or  through  purcbasee  made  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  from  aucta  person, 
shall  not  exceed  925,000.  The  term  'person' 
shall  mean  any  Individual,  partnership,  firm. 
Joint-stock  company,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, trust,  estate,  or  agency  of  a  State.  In 
tbe  event  of  any  loan  to.  or  purchase  from,  a 
cooperative  marketing  association,  such  limi- 
tation shall  apply  to  tbe  amoxint  of  price 
support  made  avaUable  tbrougb  sucb  coop- 
erative association  to  each  person.  7*he  limi- 
tation herein  on  tbe  amount  of  price  sup- 
port made  avaUable  to  any  person  shall  not 
apply  If  price  support  Is  extended  by  pur- 
chases of  a  product  of  an  agricultural  com- 
nuxllty  from  processors  and  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  It  Is  Impracticable  to  apply 
such  limitations." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  particular  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  NEtr- 
BKROU  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  the  floor,  and  the  Senate  is 
considering  his  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, may  I  offer  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  intended  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  may  be  offered 
only  after  the  time  allotted  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  been  exhausted  or  yielded  back 
by  both  sides. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  understand.     I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  at  such  time. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  will  become  of  the  amendment 
previously  pending  if  the  amendment 
now  offered  to  that  amendment  shall  be 
adopted.  The  amendments  deal  with 
difl«?ent  subjects  entirely. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  not  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  designated 
•'3-5-5«-B"  is  not  now  before  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  not 
before  the  Senate:  it  was  modified  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  Senate  is  not 
considering  the  amendment  designated 
••3-5-56-B.' 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  Senators  cannot  hear 
the  rulings  of  the  Chair  or  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modilled,  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
reason  for  offering  this  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  other  amendment  at 
this  time  is  that  the  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  is  now  just 
outside  the  Senate  Chamber,  has  raised 
a  question  that  the  first  amendment  of- 
fered may  contain  language  which,  as  at 
present  written,  may  cause  undue  hard- 
ship on  a  small  farmer  who  is  dependent 
solely  on  a  small  piece  of  land,  leased 
from  the  Government,  for  his  operations. 
That  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  orig- 
inal amendment  and  I  want  that  point 
clarified  bfore  proceeding.  If  new  lan- 
guage is  needed  we  can  modify  the 
amendment  accordingly. 

I  have  asked  the  Solicitor  to  try  to 
prepare  suitable  language  by  which  the 
amendment  could  be  modified  so  as  to 
take  care  of  hardship  cases,  and  that  is 
now  being  done.  It  was  hoped  the  re- 
vision would  be  ready  before  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill.  But 
it  has  not  come  in  yet,  so  I  thought  it 
was  useless  to  take  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  debate  that  particular  phase 
until  the  proper  language  had  been  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  to  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  now  proposes  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  him 
last  Friday? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Only  temporarily. 
That  is  why  I  have  substituted  the 
amendment  now  being  considered. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  that  it  is  true  he 
has  offered  an  amendment,  and  I  think 
It  Is  almost  identical  with  mine.  But 
the  Senator  from  Utah  also  has  a  com- 
parable amendment,  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  As  I  understand,  there 
are  12  or  14  amendments  which  have 
been  submitted,  all  dealing  with  the 
same  subject. 

The  proposal  here  Is  a  consolidation 
of  all  these  limitation  features  into  one 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  conserv- 
ing time. 

As  I  pointed  out  before  we  started  out 
last  Friday  with  83  amendments  and 
after  2  days  work  we  now  have  84. 

Unleas  we  consolidate  some  of  these 
propoaals.  we  will  never  get  the  bill 
passed. 

I  think  we  are  all  trying  to  attain  the 
•wne  obJecUve.  namely,  to  keep  the  bene- 
fiu  for  the  smaller  farmer.  I  am  not 
trying  to  take  anything  away  from  the 


Senator  from  Minnesota,  who.  as  I  have 
said,  has  Ukewise  drawn  a  comparable 
amendment.  I  think  the  Senate  would 
have  voted  on  the  amendment  last  Fri- 
day evening,  had  it  not  gotten  into  a 
parliamentary  dispute  lasting  for  nearly 
2  hours  on  another  question.  That 
forced  the  amendment  to  be  carried  over 
until  today. 

This  morning  I  was  requested  to  hold 
up  the  original  amendment  until  the 
necessary  changes  in  verbiage  could  be 
prepared.  The  changes  have  not  as  yet 
been  made  available.  I  thought  the 
Senate  could  vote  at  one  time  on  all 
three  phrases  of  this  other  question. 
They  are  comparable  amendments.  The 
first  phase  would  hmit  payments  under 
the  acreage  reserve  to  $25,000.  The  sec- 
ond phase  would  limit  payments  under 
the  conservation  reserve  to  $7,500.  The 
third  phase  would  limit  loans  under  the 
price  support  program  to  $25,000.  The 
same  principle  is  involved  in  all.  I  think 
the  amendments  could  be  considered 
en  bloc,  in  order  to  conserve  time.  If 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wishes  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor.  I  shall  be  only  too 
8 lad  to  have  him  do  so.  No  question  of 
pride  of  authorship  is  involved.  The 
amendments  have  been  pending  several 
days. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  pride  of  authorship.  It  is  a  question 
of  orderly  procedure.  The  items  in- 
volved are  separate  items.  For  instance, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  proposes  an 
amendment  relating  to  acreage  reserve, 
one  relating  to  the  conservation  reserve, 
and  one  relating  to  production  on 
Government-owned  land.  They  should 
be  considered  separately. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  limitation  of  price  supports. 
That  amendment  has  been  printed.  I 
have  withdrawn  the  amendment  only  to 
accommodate  a  colleague.  When  the 
Senator  offers  the  amendment  on  limita- 
tion of  price  supports.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  that,  because  I  should  like 
to  bring  out  another  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that,  and  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
will  offer  that  portion  first.  I  might  sup- 
port the  language  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  offer.  As  previously 
stated,  the  purpose  of  offering  the 
amendment  is  to  restrict  to  $25,000  the 
amount  of  price  supports  which  any  in- 
dividual or  corporation  may  obtain 
under  the  program. 

Last  year  more  than  1  million  farmers 
participated  in  the  support  program,  and 
less  than  2.000  of  them  received  loans  in 
excess  of  $25,000.  There  will  be  less  than 
2.000  farmers  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment if  it  should  be  adopted. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  protest  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  any  legislation  which 
would  be  against  the  right  of  any  man 
In  this  country,  whether  he  be  a  farmer 
or  in  business,  to  grow  and  make  prog- 
ress; but  we  certainly  should  not  use  a 
subsidy  or  assisUnce  afforded  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  help  him 
to  make  the  progress. 

The  benefits  of  this  farm  program  were 
Intended  by  the  administration  and  the 


Congress  to  go  primarily  to  the  family- 
sized  farms,  the  bona  fide  farmers  who 
are  not  able  to  assist  themselves,  and  not 
to  go  to  large  corporations.  To  cite  an 
example.  I  know  of  one  unit  which  has 
over  340,000  acres  of  wheat  under  the 
program.  It  was  not  intended  to  use  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  assist  such  large 
farm  operations. 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
underwrite  these  million-dollar  opera- 
tions? 

My  amendment  proposes  to  limit  the 
amounts  to  $25,000.  The  principle  was 
recommended,  although  not  the  exact 
figure,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  recommended  that  some 
action  be  taken  on  that  question  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  benefits  of  our 
farm  program  for  the  bona  fide  families. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  tell  us 
how  he  arrived  at  the  limitation  of  $25,- 
000?  In  some  types  of  farming  that  is 
all  or  more  than  a  family  can  produce. 
In  other  types  of  farming  a  single  family 
can  produce  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  commodities  on 
the  farm.  In  certain  typos  of  farming 
If  $50,000  worth  of  commodities  were  not 
produced,  the  farmers  would  not  be  able 
to  engage  in  that  tjrpe  of  farming. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  thinks 
that  a  limitation  of  $25,000  would  be 
enough  to  cover  family  farms,  I  point 
out  that  family  farms  are  producing 
more  each  year.  They  have  to  get  more 
equipment  and  make  larger  Investments. 
As  a  consequence,  the  farmers  must  pro- 
duce more  to  maintain  an  adequate  re- 
turn on  their  Investment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  a  good  idea.  A  few  years  ago  I  think 
$25,000  would  have  been  a  good  limita- 
tion. Former  Secretary  Brannan.  I 
think,  proposed  that  the  limitation  be 
$24,000  under  the  Brannan  plan.  But 
times  have  changed  somewhat. 

Frankly.  I  should  think  that  If  the 
figure  were  doubled.  It  would  be  more 
nearly  applicable  to  farmers  generally, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  out  some  of  the  million- 
dollar  loans.  While  we  do  not  have  too 
many  of  those,  they  are  an  irritation  to 
the  public  generally. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  figure  $25,000.  The  rea- 
son that  figure  was  used  was  that  in 
obtaining  figures  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  $25,000  figure  was 
xised  in  considering  the  effect  it  would 
have.  I  have  not  studied  what  the  effect 
would  be  if  the  figure  were  increased  to 
$40,000  or  $50,000.  It  would  not  affect 
farmers  in  my  area,  but  if  It  could  be 
shown  that  in  other  areas  $25,000  would 
cause  undue  hardship,  and  $50,000  would 
be  more  realistic,  I  would  not  have  any 
objection  to  modifying  my  amendment. 
The  principle  Involved  is  that  the 
amount  of  the  payments  should  stop  at 
a  point  where  corporate -type  farming 
would  not  be  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  figure  of  $25,000 
were  applicable  to  the  net  Income  of 
the  family,  it  would  be  adequate.    How- 
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ever.  I  can  conceive  of  a  single  farm 
family  producing  $25,000  worth  of  com- 
modities, and  at  the  same  time  not  net- 
ting more  than  $3,000. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  amoimt  could  not 
be  applicable  to  great  family  wheat  op- 
erations, where  one  family  may  have 
several  thousands  acres  in  dry  farming 
in  our  wheat  region.  A  limitation  of 
S25.000  should  not  preclude  such  opera- 
tions from  consideration,  because  the 
cost  of  the  combines  and  other  machin- 
ery is  so  high  that  the  operations  of 
farmers  In  that  category  necessarily 
must  Involve  commodities  worth  at  least 
$25,000  a  year. 

I  suRcest  that  the  figure  in  the  amend- 
ment  be  enlarged  to  at  least  $50,000.  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  even  then  It  would 
cover  some  of  our  farm  families.  I  am 
not  talking  about  corporate  wheat  farm- 
ers but  family  wheat  farmers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  restrict  the  program  so  that 
it  would  not  function  In  cases  of  family 
farming  in  Oregon  or  elsewhere.  As  I 
said  before,  since  offering  the  amend- 
ment and  having  had  It  printed — sug- 
gestions were  made  that  perhaps  the 
amount  was  not  sufncient.  I  said  at 
that  time  that  if  Senators  In  areas  which 
were  affected  felt  that  the  amount 
should  be  higher.  I  would  not  oppose 
such  a  change  In  the  amendment.  I 
think  we  all  want  the  program  to  pro- 
tect bona  fide  family-type  farms.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  trying  to  restrict  the 
amount  in  such  a  way  as  to  hamper 
them. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  suggested  that  the  amount  be  $50.- 
000.  I  shall  be  very  frank  and  say  that 
since  the  amendment  was  printed  fur- 
ther study  has  shown  that  the  figure 
$25,000  might  be  a  little  low  and  un- 
realistic and  I  will  not  oppose  any  effort 
to  raise  it  If  It  be  decided  that  such  ac- 
tion be  necessary. 

My  only  Interest  Is  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  keeping  our  farm  program 
benefits  for  the  farmers. 

Mr.  WATKINS.    Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
.   Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
alize that  on  Februc.-y  22,  1956, 1  offered 
an  amendment  to  make  the  restriction 
$50,000? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  so  understand. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  a  time  to  can  up  the  amendment.  I 
have  had  s(Hne  study  made  of  what  that 
restriction  would  do  to  the  family-size 
farm.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  $25,000 
would  be  too  restrictive  for  family-sized 
operations  In  the  West.  I  think  $50,000 
would  be  more  realistic.  I  wonder  If  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  accept,  as 
an  amendment  to  his  amendment,  the 
figure  $50,000  rather  than  $25,000. 

Mr.  wnUAMS.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  If  Senators  from 
the  jtreas  affected  believe  that  $50,000 
would  be  more  realistic,  then  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  Uiat  figure,  because 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  stop  the  pay- 
ment of  Mveral  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  a  few  absentee  farmers  or  to  a 


few  groups  that  are  operating  large, 
cmporate-type  farms. 

If  the  larger  figure  l)e  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  protection  for  the  areas 
in  the  West  where  there  are  large  farm- 
ing operations  I  certainly  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  revising  the  figure  as  the  Senat<v 
has  suggested. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  WlU  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  be  willing  to  have  his 
amendment  amended  so  as  to  provide 
for  $50,000,  instead  of  $25,000? 

Mr.  WILEilAMS.  Yes;  or  perhaps  we 
could  modify  my  amendment  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  the  principle  of 
his  amendment,  which  I  believe  needs 
careful  attention  and  study.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  amendment,  I  wish  to  raise 
a  practical  point.  If  a  man  feeds  100 
head  of  steers  at  1,000  pounds  each,  at 
$20  a  hundred  that  would  be  $20,000. 
That  is  not  a  large  operation,  but  there 
are  many  of  that  sort;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  such  operations,  this  proposal 
should  have  some  study  and  some 
thought. 

Mr.  wnXIAMS.  Of  course,  that  par- 
ticular t3rpe  of  operation  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSCM*.  But  that  involves 
farm  Income.  How  would  the  amend- 
ment be  limited? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  amendment 
applies  only  to  loans  to  farmers,  for  sup- 
port of  the  agricultural  crops  produced 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NcuBERCER  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  several  ques- 
tions to  ask.  Under  the  bill,  farmers  are 
to  be  paid  in  connection  with  the  soil 
bank  and  In  connection  with  the  acre- 
age control  and  in  connection  with  the 
conservation  control,  and  then  the  farm- 
er is  going  to  be  able  to  borrow  money 
on  his  crops,  under  the  price-support 
program.  My  first  question  is  this: 
Does  the  limitation  of  the  amendmnt 
apply  to  all  3,  or  to  only  1,  or  to  several? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  limitation  be- 
fore us  applies  only  to  loans  made  on 
supported  crops.  It  was  my  Intention, 
when  I  offered  the  amendment,  to  deal 
only  with  this  question  now. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  amendment 
applies  only  to  the  loans  made  on  the 
products  themselves,  does  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  right.  Im- 
mediately after  disposing  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  shall  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  be  applicable  to  the  other  two 
phases  of  the  operations,  namely,  the 
acreage  reserve  and  conservation  re- 
serve. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  let  me  ask 
this  question:  What  we  are  talking  about 
now  it.  Is  it  not.  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  which  any  one  farmer  can  bor- 
row—as the  support  price — on  the  agri- 
cultural eommoditles  he  ralMs? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS    Tea. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  I  wish  to  ask 
another  questimi.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  imderstands,  no 
farmer  can  borrow  at  the  support  price 
imleas  he  has  paid  the  penalty  by  re- 
ducing his  production. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  he  does  not  re- 
duce his  production  or  his  acreage,  he 
does  not  have  a  right  to  borrow  at  the 
support  price. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  He  must  be 
in  compliance  to  receive  supports. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  does  the 
farmer,  in  order  to  be  able  to  borrow  up 
to  $25,000  on  the  grain  he  has  grown — 
or  up  to  $50,000.  if  the  amendment  Is 
modified  to  that  extent — have  to  comply 
with  the  acreage  controls  only  to  that 
amount,  or  does  he  have  to  comply  with 
acreage  controls  in  respect  to  his  entire 
farm? 

For  example,  suppose  a  farmer  has 
1,000  acres  of  com,  and  suppose  he  would 
like  to  plant  all  those  acres  to  com.  Sup- 
pose that  under  the  acreage  controls,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  loan  provisions 
of  the  act,  he  is  allowed  to  plant  only 
800  acres.  In  that  event,  he  can  do 
nothing  with  the  remaining  200  acres. 

Then  let  us  suppose  that  on  the  800 
acres  he  grows  corn,  and  produces  60 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre — which  in 
that  event  would  be  48,000  bushels.  At 
an  average  price  of  $1.50,  which  he  might 
obtain  as  a  loan  imder  the  existing  pol- 
icy, that  would  be  approximately  $80.- 
000.  I  understand  that  the  original 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware proposed  a  limit  of  $25,000.  but 
I  understand  that  now  he  proposes  to 
increase  the  limit  to  $50,000.  If  it  Is  to 
be  limited  to  $50,000,  and  if  the  support 
price  is  going  to  be  $1.50.  that  farmer 
would  be  able  to  receive  the  support 
price  for  only  approximately  30.000 
bushels.  If  he  obtained  an  average  of  60 
bushels  to  the  acre,  under  the  circum- 
stances he  could  obtain  the  price  sup- 
port for  the  production  from  only  500 
acres.  In  other  words,  does  the  amend- 
ment limit  him,  in  that  case,  to  obtain- 
ing the  support  price  for  the  production 
from  only  500  of  his  800  acres?  In  that 
event,  what  will  be  the  situation  as  re- 
gards to  the  remaining  300  acres. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Under  the  amend- 
ment the  farmer  can  grow  crops  on  the 
full  amount  of  his  allotment;  but  he  will 
be  able  to  obtain  support  prices  only 
up  to  the  amount  we  specify. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  He  still  may  grow 
crops  on  as  many  acres  as  he  wants  to 
farm? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  stop  him  from  producing.  But 
the  Ciovemment  will  not  supix)rt  the 
excess  production. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Oh,  yes;  that  can 
be  provided  in  the  bill.  He  cannot  ob- 
tain a  price-support  loan  vmless  he  has 
complied  with  the  acreage  controls. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  true.  But 
If  he  complies  with  the  acreage  allot- 
ments, and  assuming  that  he  has  enough 
production  to  obtain  a  $300,000  loan,  the 
point  is  that  under  the  amendment  he 
can  obtain  from  the  Government  only 
the  amount  of  the  loan  for  whloh  we 
now  provide.  He  oould  aell  the  rest 
of  it  on  the  free  market. 
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jMl  wlM^^  m  Iff  wmM  im.  m  vm 

UiM  rMfv   Thiki  w«uM  »miisti\i  ttt  «u* 

ftM»M4Mfi\i  w«uM  |)»tmu  him  to  obuux 
lo»M  up  to  IftO.MO.  My  |M>4ni  li  th»t, 
\md»r  iht  l«w»  ht  «-t>uM  h«v«  lo  r«ilu€« 
hli  «cr«M«  or  tltt  he  could  not  obtain 
tho  IftO.OOO.  or  what«v«r  may  bt  lh«  total 
amount  Und«r  thoR«  circumstances, 
can  th«  fanner  plant  all  BOO  of  his  acres, 
or  must  he  limit  his  planting  to  ftOO 
acrcaf 

Mr.  WIIXZAMS.  He  must  limit  his 
planting  to  his  allotted  acres  if  he  gets 
price  support  on  any  crop. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  we  would  be 
Tery  unfair  to  the  wheat  farmer  and  to 
the  corn  farmer,  ar.d  then  we  would  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  the  very 
thing  we  are  trying  to  do.  namely,  to  get 
the  farmers  to  take  some  of  their  acre- 
age out  of  production.  I  say  that  be- 
cause if  the  amendment  is  to  operate 
the  way  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
Just  explained — although  I  do  not  think 
it  should  operate  that  way;  I  think  we 
should  change  the  amendment — any 
farmer  whose  production  amounted  to 
more  than  $50,000  would  not  participate 
in  the  acreage  reduction.  If  that  hap- 
pens there  will  be  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  corn  and  wheat,  because  the  large 
farmers,  who  produce  the  greatest 
amounts,  will  not  participate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  they  are  going  to 
produce  to  that  extent,  let  them  do  so 
without  havmg  the  benefit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's support  price. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Yes;  I  agree. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
$50,000  limitation,  but  my  question  is 
whether  the  farmer  has  to  comply  with 
the  acreage  controls,  even  in  order  to  get 
the  $50,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  it  simply  will 
not  work. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Perhaps  it  will  not; 
but  the  Department  thinks  it  will,  and 
the  President  has  recommended  it.  If  a 
farmer  has  an  acreage  allotment  for 
1,000  acres  of  corn,  either  he  will  com- 
ply to  the  extent  of  the  1,000  acres,  or  he 
will  not  comply. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  US  say  that  a 
farmer  is  allotted  1.000  acres  as  his  per- 
centage of  the  total  of  51  million  acres 
of  corn ;  and  let  us  assume  that  normally 
he  produces  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

That  would  amount  to  60,00  bushels, 
from  the  1.000  acres.  At  the  $1.40  sup- 
port price,  that  would  amount  to  $84,000. 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, he  would  be  permitted  to  obtain 
loans  up  to  $50,000.  would  he? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Or  whatever  we 
agree  upon  here. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  will  happen 
to  the  remainder? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  remainder 
would  be  on  the  free  market,  just  as  li 
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It  woviM  ala'ayt  ^  tvr^olbla  Ihal  ht 
miaht  completely  «lli>iTttnitl  all  contpll* 
attct,  i>lant  all  his  aereaat  outaldt  tht 
proaram.  and  ^ell  any  amount  of  h\% 
crop  he  >)k  UM^rd  on  thr  free  market.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  otherm'iic.  But 
the  Oovernment  would  not  be  under* 
writing  the  operation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  S-nator  pro- 
poses to  compel  him  to  reduce  his  acre- 
age by  about  2S  percent  on  1.000  acres  in 
order  to  get  the  support  price  on  750.000 
bu'^^hels.  which  would  represent  about 
400  acres. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  do  not  propose 
to  compel  him.  but  we  propose  to  tell  him 
that  if  he  wishes  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
support  price  to  the  extent  we  agree 
upon,  he  will  have  to  comply. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  my  opinion,  he 
will  not  do  it.  He  will  continue  to  grow 
all  the  corn  he  can  grow,  even  though  he 
takes  a  lesser  amount  for  it,  and  we  shall 
defeat  the  very  purpose  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish,  and  that  is  to  control  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  think  so; 
but  experience  will  tell. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  difH- 
cult  for  me  to  see  that  this  proposal 
would  penalize  very  many  farmers.  I 
have  before  me  a  table  .showins  the  num- 
ber of  leans,  the  total  loan  value,  and  the 
average  loan  value,  with  respect  to  seven 
major  1953  grain  crops.  The  table  is 
dated  January  24.  1956.  It  was  supplied 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  table  .«;hows  that  In  1953.  of  prac- 
tically 300.000  corn  loans,  there  were 
only  104  with  respect  to  which  the  total 
ran  over  $25,000. 

Of  approximately  600.000  wheat  loans, 
there   were  only    1,468  that   were  over 
$25,000. 

Of  approximately  44.000  oats  loans, 
there  were  only  10  that  went  over  $25,000. 

Of  approximately  35  000  barley  loans, 
only  66  went  over  $25,000.  Of  approxi- 
mately 34.000  sorghum  loans,  only  25 
were  over  $25,000. 

Of  approximately  60.000  soyt)ean 
loans,  only  5  were  over  $25,000. 

Of  approximately  58,000  flaxseed 
loans,  only  18  were  over  $25,000. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  100  percent  correct  in  principle. 
The  situation  he  has  outlined  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  surpluses  today. 
That  is  the  reason  we  have  low  farm 
prices.  The  farmers  did  not  comply. 
They  grew  as  much  as  they  wanted  to 
grow,  and  we  have  surpluses  which  push 
prices  down.     Had  everyone   complied 
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Mr  WILLIAMS.  1  point  out  to  tht 
Stnator  rix>m  Indiana  that  U\t  Ptvni* 
dent  made  thi!*  !«uiiueatlon  a«  a  part  ot 
ht5  levoinmrndution.t. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  know  that 

Mr,  WILUAMS.  The  larger  arowein 
can  still  do  what  Uie  S;?nator  suggests. 
They  can  plant  without  regard  to  the 
support  program.  All  we  are  doing  is 
saying  that  if  they  want  the  benefit  of 
support  prices,  tliey  must  be  in  com- 
pliance. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  they  plant  as 
much  as  they  desire  to  plant,  can  they 
still  borrow  up  to  $50,000? 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Not  unless  they  are 
in  compliance  on  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  they  cannot,  and 
a  producer  must  reduce  his  acreage  by 
25  percent — and  that  is  about  what  it 
amounts  to  for  com  this  year — he  can- 
not possibly  afford  to  comply.  He  can- 
not comply  with  acreage  control  o'.  any- 
thing. The  result  will  be  that  there  will 
be  more  production  Instead  of  le5s. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  the  impossibility  of  doing  as  lie 
propose.s.  that  is.  allowing  them  to  plant 
any  amount,  and  to  txjrrow  up  to  $50.- 
000.  More  than  one  million  farmers 
participated  in  the  program  last  year. 
Less  than  2,000  would  be  affected  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  More  than  one  mil- 
lion complied? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  More  than  one  mil- 
lion farmers  had  loans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  On  corn,  soybeans, 
and  wheat? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Yes. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  One  farmer  might 
have  had  .several  loans. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  What  I  am  pointing 
out  is  that  if  we  were  to  say  that  there 
shall  be  no  rule  for  compliance  with 
respect  to  the  acreage  planted  in  order 
to  make  a  farmer  eligible  to  borrow  $50- 
000.  we  would  be  turning  loose  998.000 
farmers  who  could  grow  all  they  wished, 
up  to  550.000  worth.  That  would  be  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  All  I  am  trying  to 
do  Is  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not  get 
more  production  rather  than  less,  there- 
by further  reducing  the  prices  in  the 
market  place. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  The  Department 
agreed  that  if  the  plan  would  work,  per- 
haps this  would  be  the  best  method.  As 
to  the  exact  figure,  whether  it  should  be 
$25,000.  $50,000,  or  some  other  figure, 
the  Department  left  that  more  or  less  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress.  I  think  we 
are  all  in  agreement  as  to  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve,  namely,  to  preserve  the 
benefits  of  this  program  for  the  family- 
sized  farm. 

I  think  this  is  the  method  to  achieve 
that  goal. 
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er  price  in  the  market  plaet,  and  tht 
little  farmer  would  be  helped.  It  la  tht 
little  farmer  who  doe»  not  have  atoraga 
space,  and  must  sell  his  corn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  am  merely  presenting  my 
own  opinion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  In  favor  of  the 
principle:  but  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  objective. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senatcr  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  EllenderI  wishes  to  say  anything 
on  this  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WILUAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  the 
figure  of  $35,000.  and  substitute  $50,000. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  I  will  go  along 
with  his  amendment.  However,  from 
the  parliamentary  standpoint,  his 
amendment  would  not,  be  In  order  until 
all  time  on  my  amendment  had  been  ex- 
hausted or  yielded  back.  So  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  temporarily  withhold  his 
amendment  until  the  appropriate  time.  I 
assure  him  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  be- 
fore a  vote  is  taken  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  SDUth  Dakota.  In  the 
light  of  the  figures  in  the  table  which  I 
read,  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  if  a 
change  is  made  from  $25,000  to  $50,000, 
the  $50,000  be  applicable  to  multiple 
loans.  A  producer  may  be  getting  loans 
on  more  than  one  commodity.  In  the 
light  of  the  table,  if  a  small  loan  is  being 
made  for  a  single  crop,  the  figure  of 
$25,000  has  merit.  But  if  it  is  to  apply  to 
multiple  loans,  loans  on  more  than  one 
crop,  the  amount  might  better  be  $50,000. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  this  amend- 
ment cover  multiple  loans? 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  A  farmer  can  bor- 
row up  to  the  $25,000  or  $50,000  amount 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  limited  to 
loans  upon  a  single  grain? 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  It  could  be  all  on 
one  single  crop  but  if  the  farmer  has 
.<=everal  supported  crops  then  it  would 
act  as  a  ceiling  on  all. 

Mr.    EUjENDER.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 
We  have  not  been  proceeding  in  too 

orderly  a  manner.    I  presume  that  all 

the  time  which  has  been  constmied  so 

far  in  this  question-and-answer  period 
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auttd  that  tht  Dtpartmtnt,  too,  had 
eivtn  much  atudy  to  thta  problem,  and 
that,  up  to  that  moment  no  eonclyialon 
had  been  reached. 

Mr.   President,   tht   limitation   con- 
tained in  the  amendment — 125,000 — not 
only  is  unrealistic,  but  I  believe  my  good 
friend  from  Delaware  has  overlooked  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram.   It  ts  not  to  be  considered  a  sub- 
sidy.   The  purpose  of  the  price  support 
program  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  any 
producer  of  a  supported  commodity  to 
withhold  his  commodity  from  the  mar- 
ket when  it  would  otherwise  depress  the 
market.    This  has  worked  well  with  the 
basic  conunodities  and  the  storable  non- 
basics.    Thus  the  price  support  program, 
from  its  inception,  has  benefited  farmers 
greatly  by  making  it  possible  for  a  farmer 
to  hold  his  production  during  times  of 
harvest,  or  otherwise  when  prices  are 
seasonally  low.    This  is  done  by  lending 
a  farmer  money,  with  his  crop  as  col- 
lateral.   If  the  market  rises,  the  farmer 
can  pay  back  his  loan,  redeem  his  crop 
and  sell  it  on  the  higher  market.    In  no 
manner.  Mr.  President,  is  the  price  sup- 
port program  of  loans  and  purchases  a 
subsidy  program.    Now,  as  to  those  bene- 
fiting most  from  this  program.  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  as  to  the  larger 
producers — particularly    those    growing 
cotton,  rice,  and  also  wheat — the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  had  to  take 
over  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
those  commodities  placed   under  loan. 
Most  of  them.  I  understand,  repay  their 
loans  as  they  are  able  to  market  their 
conunodities  at  a  better  price.    I  repeat, 
this  amendment  would  tend  to  draw  all 
production  of  small  producers  into  Gov- 
ernment stocks,  leaving  the  market  to  the 
larger  producers.    If  sufficient  commod- 
ities were   put   under   loan,   the   with- 
drawal of  such  stocks  from  the  market 
would  tend  to  support  the  market  price 
for  all  producers.  l)oth  large  and  small, 
and  this  amendment  would  be  ineffec- 
tive.   On  the  other  hand,  if  this  amend- 
ment so  curtailed  price  support  opera- 
tions that  they  were  not  effective  to  sup- 
port the  market  price  to  producers,  the 
price  support  program  would  be  rendered 
ineffective. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
gave  considerable  study  to  the  possibility 
of  limiting  price  support  payments.  Our 
committee  received  various  methods  and 
proposals  for  doing  so.  One  method  was 
to  begin  with  a  90-percent  support  price 
to  apply  to  the  production  of  only  a  spe- 
cific amount  of  basic  commodities.  For 
example,  it.  in  effect,  was  proposed  to 
support  only  the  first  1,000  bushels  of 
com,  or  perhaps  25  bales  of  cotton,  or 
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the  market  price. 

This  effect,  Mr.  President,  would  be 
demoralising  and  it  would  result  in  the 
Government  holding  more  high-priced 
wheat  or  high-priced  cotton  that  it 
should. 

Members  of  the  Senate  must  re- 
member that  the  price -support  program 
is  not  a  subsidy.  The  Government  lends 
money  to  a  producer  and  takes  his  crop 
as  security  in  order  to  help  the  farmer 
protect  his  market.  That  is  how  and 
why  it  operates,  and  not  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEIHART.  The  Government 
does  even  lend  the  money.  The  Govern- 
ment guarantees  the  money  at  the 
farmer's  local  bank.  It  never  puts  up 
any  money  itself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  works  that  way, 
but  the  program's  financing  is  actually 
handled  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  farmers  bor- 
row money  from  their  local  l>ank.  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  guar- 
antees the  repayment  of  the  loans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct  with 
respect  to  the  program  of  crop  loaiis. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  and  the  loan 
Is  paid  back  to  the  bank,  or  the  Govern- 
ment receives  the  wheat  or  whatever  it 
Is.  That  is  how  the  Government  has 
acquired  its  present  surpluses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  Senate's  time  by  dwelling  on 
the  operation  of  the  program.  It  has 
been  discussed  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  do,  however,  want  the  record  to  be 
perfectly  clear  on  the  point  of  how  much 
the  price -support  program  in  the  basics 
has  cost  the  Government.  As  of  Novem- 
ber 1955,  the  Government  has  not  lost 
a  dime  on  its  cotton  loans.  As  to  price 
support  for  all  basics,  from  1933  to 
November  of  last  year  the  entire  loss  to 
the  Government  during  that  entire  23- 
year  period  was  less  than  a  half  billion 
dollars — less  than  $22  million  per  year. 
It  would  be  folly  to  defeat  the  operation 
of  this  program  by  limiting  the  amount 
that  a  fanner  can  borrow  on  the  com- 
modity he  produces  by,  in  effect,  treat- 
ing this  program  as  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  put  the 
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matter  in  a  logieal  light  ao  far  as  the 
mnrpose  of  the  provision  Is  concerned. 
However,  I  believe  there  Is  one  phase  of 
the  question  which  Is  being  overlooked, 
and  that  is  this:  The  purpose  or  the  In- 
tent of  the  amendment  is  to  encourage 
the  famlly-slzed  farm,  rather  than  the 
large  corporate  operation.  That  is 
another  element,  of  which  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  Is  aware. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  the 
amendment  accomplish  that? 
I  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let  us 
take  wheat,  for  example.  It  would  tend 
to  encourage  operations  within  the  size 
of  the  limit,  rather  than  to  encourage 
someone  either  to  buy  or  to  rent  a  num- 
ber of  acres,  and  then  request  a  large 
loan.  In  that  respect,  many  of  the 
people  of  my  State  feel  that  some  limita- 
tion would  tend  to  encourage  the  fam- 
lly-slzed farm,  rather  than  the  corpo- 
rate operations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  small  farmer  knows  he  can  borrow  up 
to  almost  any  amount  should  not  dis- 
courage him  from  continuing  his  farm- 
ing operations.  In  fact,  it  should  en- 
courage him  by  offering  an  incentive  to 
increase  his  efflciency  and  scope  of  op- 
Sfations.  The  small  farmer  should  not  be 
doomed  to  remain  a  small  operator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
amendment  would  not  discourage  the 
small  farmer,  but  it  might  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  larRe  corporation  operator. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  see  that  at 
all.  if  I  may  say  so  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LANGER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  admit  that  the  provision 
would  encourage  a  farmer  to  rent  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  acres,  perhaps 
Indian  land,  and  raise  enormous  quan- 
tltes  of  wheat,  if  he  could  secure  a  loan 
of  $100,000  or  $200,000  or  $300,000? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  total  lands  he 
can  plant  to  the  basics  is  limited  by  quota 
of  allotted  acres.  If  he  had  no  acreage- 
allotment  program,  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  mieht  ap- 
ply. Let  us  not  forget  that,  whether  a 
farm  is  large  or  small,  whether  it  is  a 
corporate  farm  or  individually  owned, 
the  acreage  that  can  be  planted  to  the 
basic  commodities  is  hmited  to  the 
farm's  acreage  allotment. 

Mr.  LANGER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.    LANGER.    The    Senator.    I    am 
sure,  knows  that  some  farms  are  as  large 
as  60.0C0  acres. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  primary  reason  that  the  smaller 
farmers  are  going  out  of  the  picture  Is 
due  to  their  inability  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase and  operation  of  the  modem-day 
farm  machinery  required  to  maintain 
an  efficient  output.  The  small  farmer 
does  not  have  enough  volume  to  justify 
the  investment  in  expensive  labor-saving 
machines.  That  factor  more  than  any- 
thing else  has  caused  many  of  the 
smaller  fanners  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 


I  can  speak  fnnn  personal  experience. 
I  used  to  farm  before  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  continued  for  some  years  after 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  Among  other 
crops  I  planted  sxigareane.  My  sugar- 
cane operation  was  not  large  enough  to 
Justify  my  purchasing  a  mechanical 
caneloader  or  mechanical  canecutter 
which,  with  two  men.  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  services  of  75  men. 
When  I  found  that  my  brother,  aho 
had  a  fairly  large  sugarcane  operation, 
could  by  use  of  a  mechanical  caneloader 
and  canecutter.  harvest  sugarcane  and 
deliver  it  to  the  factory  at  about  95  cents 
a  ton.  compared  to  my  cost  of  $3  a  ton. 
I  realized  that  I  could  not  remain  in 
business  unless  I  were  prepared  to  sub- 
stantially increase  my  farming  opera- 
tions.   I  chose  to  get  out  of  farming. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  that  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  many  of  the 
smaller  farmers  operating  with  a  couple 
of  mules  or  a  few  horses,  as  we  have 
seen  on  the  prairies  in  the  Senator's 
State,  have  had  to  say.  *T  cannot  afford 
to  mechanize;  I  do  not  have  enough 
funds  for  that  purpose,  and  my  opera- 
tions are  not  large  enough."  Such 
fanners  have  had  to  lease  their  farms  or 
sell  them.  I  do  not  think  price  supports 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  should  make  the  rec- 
ord unequivocally  clear  at  this  point,  so 
that  no  one  could  misunderstand  it.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misunder- 
standing at  the  present  time.  No  farmer 
can  borrow  at  the  support  prices  unless 
he  has  reduced  his  production.  He  must 
make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  borrow. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  Is  correct 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  This  year  the  com 
acreage  is  going  to  be  cut.  Every  farmer 
must  grow  21  percent  less  acreage  to 
qualify  for  the  support  price.  He  does 
not  receive  it  free:  he  has  to  make  a  sac- 
rifice. He  has  to  cultivate  a  smaller 
number  of  acres.  That  applies  on  com. 
oats,  soybeans,  and  so  forth.  The 
farmer  has  to  reduce  the  acreage  he  has 
been  cultivating  in  the  past.  If  every 
farmer  had  complied  with  the  acreage 
control  there  would  be  no  surpluses  to- 
day. There  would  be  no  low  prices  in 
the  market  place.  Prices  would  be  100 
percent  or  more  of  parity.  The  farmer 
who  is  entitled  to  borrow — and  that  is 
what  he  does;  and  he  has  to  pay  the 
loan  back— is  the  one  who  reduces  his 
acreage  and  grows  less  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    My  friend  has  an- 
ticipated my  next  point. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor brought  it  out.  But  that  is  exactly 
the  point  I  was  in  process  of  explaining 
when  my  good  friend  from  North  Dakota 
asked  a  question. 

Take  the  corngrower.  for  Instance. 
What  happens?  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, under  rules  and  regulations  he 
proposes,  states  to  the  farmers  who  grow 
corn  in  the  commercial  area  that  if  the 
acreage  is  reduced  to  43  million  acres 
plus,  the  Government  will  see  to  it  that 
they  may  borrow  at  a  certain  percent  of 
parity.    It  does  not  apply  to  all  the  com 


that  can  be  grown:  It  applies  only  to  the 
com  produced  by  a  farmer  who  stays 
within  his  allotted  acreage.  That  Is  it, 
in  a  nutshell.  If  that  provision  is  strick- 
en from  the  Rscord  I  think  we  shall  do 
violence  to  the  whole  fann  program 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further' 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCLTl  (Mr  Ken- 
wiDT  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
very  eloquent  and  very  persuasive,  but 
unfortunately,  he  does  not  get  the  Idea 
of  either  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
or  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Here  is  a  farmer  who  has  50.000  acres 
CerUinly.  under  this  amendment,  he 
would  not  take  advantage  of  it  if  the 
amount  of  the  loan  should  be  limited  to 
^5,000. 

As  I  understand  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakote.  the  purpose 
is  to  serve  the  small  farmer,  instead  of 
the  one  farming  50.000  acres,  of  which 
we  have  illustrations  In  the  West.  If  I 
am  incorrect.  I  hope  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota  will  conect  me.  But  I 
think  that  is  the  purpose  of  his  question 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  not  work 
that  way.  as  I  suggested  to  my  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota.  The  large 
wheat  grower  for  example,  cannot  buy 
land  tomorrow  and  plant  it  to  wheat  the 
next  day  and  obtam  price  support  on  his 
new  production.  If  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture  submits  to  the  wheat  prow- 
ers.  as  he  has  done  this  year,  a  national 
acreage  allotment  permitting  the  plant- 
ing of  55  million  acres  of  wheat,  there 
are  cerUin  conditions  that  the  larger 
farmers  mu«^t  meet  in  order  to  make 
them.^elves  eligible  to  obtain  price  sup- 
port loans  on  their  wheat  crop.  They 
must  comply  with  acreage  allotments,  for 
one  thing.  Also,  if  a  farmer  overplants 
his  land  to  wheat,  beyond  the  acreage  he 
is  authorized,  he  is  subject  to  marketing 
penalties. 

The  same  thin?  applies  to  peanuts, 
cotton  and  the  oUier  basic  commodities 
except  for  corn,  which  has  no  marketing 
penalty  in  its  program. 

The  committee  has  from  time  to  time 
given  study  to  the  subject  of  price-sup- 
port limitations,  but  they  have  come  to 
naught.  They  are  incompaUble  with  the 
very  nature  of  the  price-support  pro- 
gram. I  can  well  undersUnd  that  if 
this  were  a  direct  subsidy,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  place  and  justify  a  limiU- 
tion  on  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    And  we  should 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  should,  by  all 
means.  It  has  been  done  in  the  past,  for 
example,  with  respect  to  payments  for 
soil-conservation  practices  under  the 
ACP  program. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  wiU  re- 
member that  it  took  2  years  to  get  that 
limitation  under  soil  conservation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     But  we  got  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  And  we  are  trying  to 
get  this  Umltatlon. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  but  as  I  said 
to  my  good  friend,  there  is  a  basic  differ- 
ence between  the  types  of  programs  m- 
volved.  The  price-support  operation  is 
not  a  subsidy,  it  is  not  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  ACP  program. 

Mr.  LANGER.  It  would  stop  a  man 
from  farming  50.000.  or  60,000.  or  70.000 
acres  of  land. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
useless  to  argue  further.  My  eloquence 
has  not  done  much  good,  so  far  as  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota  is  concerned, 
but  I  must  bring  up  another  point. 
Quite  conceivably  a  corporation  or  a 
farmer  who  could  incorporate  would 
break  his  farming  operations  into  sepa- 
rate farms  to  the  point  where  the  entire 
production  would  quahfy  for  price  sup- 
port under  the  Umitation  now  proposed. 
The  committee  realized  the  limitation 
would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams]  will  yield  me  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
agreed  to  yield  a  few  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  AndfrsonI. 
I  understand  he  desires  to  speak,  but 
that  can  be  done  a  little  later. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  point  which  the  able  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  penalty  brings  up  exactly 
the  point  I  wish  to  make  clear.  The 
penalty  for  the  large  operations  of  the 
bi?  operators  does  not  fall  upon  the  big 
operators  with  its  most  penalizing  effect, 
but  upon  the  small  operators. 

There  is  a  county  in  my  State  known 
as  Perkins  County.  When  there  were 
no  restrictions  during  the  war.  wheat 
production  blossomed  out  in  that  county 
as  it  did  through  a  great  part  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains  prea.  It  went  to 
a  national  total  of  between  70  million 
and  80  million  acres.  When  we  returned 
to  acreage  allotments  again  a  few  years 
ago,  a  large  percentage  of  acreage  allot- 
ments applied  to  the  httle  farmer  who 
had  not  been  able  to  expand  as  much  as 
had  the  big  farmer,  and  the  little  farmer 
was  the  one  who  was  penalized.  The 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  spoken 
about  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
for  the  small  operator  so  he  can  pay  for 
his  machinery  and  equipment. 

That  is  exactly  the  problem  about 
which  I  am  concerned,  because  the  small 
farmers  were  not  able  to  expand  their 
operations.  They  did  not  have  the 
necessary  capital.  Many  of  them  were 
GI's  who  came  back  after  the  war  to 
try  to  take  up  farming  again.  They 
did  not  have  the  money,  as  some  of  the 
big  operators  had.  They  had  to  rent 
some  land  in  Kaivsas;  they  had  to  rent 
land  in  Nebraska;  they  had  to  rent  it 
in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 

It  was  the  big  operators  who  were  the 
ones  who  plowed  up  land  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  plowed  up  again,  ex- 
cept for  a  war  emergency.  But  when 
we  established  crop  limits  again,  we  did 
not  go  back  to  the  historical  base  of 
wheat  acreage.  We  took  acreage  which 
had  been  planted  In  the  war  years.  So 
when  we  applied  a  15-percent  reduction, 
we  applied  it  to  the  IS-percent  expanded 


operations  of  large  operators  and  also 
to  the  stabilized  operations  of  the  small 
operators. 

Some  of  the  small  farmers  in  Perkins 
County  have  had  a  reduction  of  30  per- 
cent in  their  wheat  acreage  on  a  farm 
which  was  a  small  farm  to  begin  with. 
Today  they  are  at  a  point  where  they 
cannot,  even  If  they  grow  a  crop  on 
every  acre  which  is  allotted  to  them, 
get  enough  return  to  take  care  of  the 
investment  they  have  in  their  machinery 
and  equipment.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  having  difficulties  as  the  result  of 
the  expansions  by  the  large  operators. 

That  is  why  I  have  some  sympathy 
with  the  amendment.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  small  farmers  protected  in  some 
way.  I  should  hate  to  see  them  pay  for 
the  expansion  of  the  large  operators, 
wno  come  in  and  operate  corporation 
type  of  farms.  That  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  speak  of  the  value  of  this  opera- 
tion. 

If  we  should  cut  off  1,400  of  the  large 
operators  from  a  total  of  600.000.  those 
operators  could  still  plant  within  their 
allotment. 

I  want  to  save  the  little  farmer  from 
having  to  take  a  penalty  as  the  result 
of  the  expansion  on  the  part  of  the 
large  fanner. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Some  of  the  small 
farmers  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
practicing  good  soil  conservation  by 
planting  legume  crops.  I  know  a  farm- 
er who  has  160  acres  of  land.  He  used 
to  grow  80  or  90  acres  of  wheat.  His 
wheat  allotment  now  Is  31  acres.  He 
has  told  me  this  will  be  the  last  year 
he  will  be  able  to  farm. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  With  30 
acres,  he  does  not  have  enough  yield 
to  take  care  of  his  investment  in  his 
combine  and  other  equipment  which  are 
necessary  to  plant  and  harvest  wheat. 
So  he  is  Anally  squeezed  out.  and  the 
big  operator  comes  along  with  a  full 
fleet  of  combines.  He  can  perhaps  rent 
his  equipment  to  other  farmers  and 
march  up  through  the  Wheat  Belt 
according  to  the  seasons. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  difficulty  Is  that 
we  are  considering  an  amendment  but 
are  talking  about  an  entirely  different 
subject.  I  am  In  hearty  accord  with  the 
difficulty  in  which  the  small  farmers  find 
themselves.  But  that  is  not  covered  by 
the  amendment  under  discussion.  The 
amendment  we  are  now  considering 
would  not  help  the  little  farmer  at  all. 
It  would  not  do  anything  to  aid  him. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  hurt  him,  because 
it  would  enable  the  big  farmer  to  grow 
an  unlimited  amount  of  crops,  thereby 
building  up  the  surpluses  and  further 
depressing  prices. 

What  we  are  tnring  to  do  in  the  bill — 
if  we  are  not,  then  certainly  we  ought 
not  to  be  considering  a  soil  bank — Is  to 
try  to  reduce  production,  and  thereby 
to  raise  prices  In  the  market  place. 

If  It  Ls  proposed  to  take  away  from 
the  big  farmer  and  give  to  the  little 


farmer,  that  Is  something  else  again. 
But  the  amendment  does  not  do  that 
at  alL  The  amendment,  in  my  opinion, 
will  hurt  the  little  farmer,  rather  than 
help  him. 

As  I  said  in  the  Senate  the  other  day. 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  pass  a  law  hav- 
ing a  complete.  100-percent  reallocation 
of  acres  in  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  very  situation  about 
which  the  able  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  spoken.    Over  the  years  there 
has   been   no    reallocation   of    acreage. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  shifting.    Some 
farmers    have    Increased    their    acres; 
others    have    decreased    them.     There 
ought  to  be  a  fairer,  more  equitable  allo- 
cation of  acres.     But  that  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  at  alL     It 
has  no  relationship  to  the  amendment. 
What  we  are  talking  about  Is  limiting 
the  larger  farmer  in  the  amount  of  sup- 
ports he  may  receive,  thereby  forcing 
him  to  harvest  all  his  acres,  and  deny- 
ing him  the  right  to  participate  In  the 
program  at  all.  which  means  that  he 
will  grow  more  com,  instead  of  less,  and 
more  wheat  instead  of  less,  thereby  fur- 
ther depressing  the  httle  farmer's  econ- 
omy, because  under  the  amendment  the 
httle  farmer  will  continue  to  get  the 
same  price,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
have  the  same  nimiber  of  acres  which 
he  has  been  allocated.    Those  acres  may 
not  be  enough,  and  the  allocation  may 
not  be  equitable  to  the  little   fanner. 
But  that  is  not  what  the  amendment 
proposes  at  all.     The  amendment  does 
not  even  touch  that  subject;  it  relates 
to  an  entirely  different  subject. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  able  Senator  from  Indiana  has  put 
his  finger  upon  what  ought  to  be  done, 
namely,  to  go  back  to  the  historical 
base  which  existed  prior  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  We 
ought  to  return  to  a  true  base,  rather 
than  to  use  a  base  which  developed  as 
a  result  of  the  spuned  production  inci- 
dent to  the  war. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  am  In  sympathy  with 
the  Senator's  views,  but  I  do  not  feel 
the  amendment  we  are  now  considering 
relates  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  preparing  an 
amendment  to  apply  the  flexible  concept, 
about  which  we  hear  so  much,  to  the 
problem  of  price  supports  for  the  small 
farmer.  There  should  be  price  sup- 
ports on  a  stipulated  number  of  bushels 
at  a  relatively  high  support  price,  and 
then  we  should  graduate  the  support 
price  downward  as  production  Increases. 
We  should  move  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  spoken. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes,  if  it  is  the  de- 
sire to  help  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  it  is  desired  to  help 
the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  amendment  can  possibly  help  the 
small  farmer.  It  may  penalize  the  big 
farmer,  but  I  am  siu-e  that,  in  doing  so, 
the  small  farmer  will  be  hurt,  because  as 
production  Is  increased,  the  market 
price  will  be  depressed. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  If  it  is  desired  to  pe- 
nalize the  big  farmer,  what  should  be 
done  Is  to  make  added  prodoeUon  and 
additional  acreage  miprcAtable. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  it  is  desired  to 
limit  the  acreage  of  the  big  operator,  we 
could  provide  that  he  shall  be  allotted 
75  percent  as  many  acres;  if  it  is  desired 
to  aid  the  small  farmer,  we  can  say  that 
he  shall  be  allotted  90  percent.  If  it  is 
desired  to  adopt  an  amendment  which 
would  discriminate  between  the  small 
farmer  and  the  big  farmer  on  the  niun- 
ber  of  acres,  then  the  small  fanner  can 
be  helped.  That  is  what  we  ought  to 
do.  if  we  want  to  help  the  small  farmer, 
but  not  do  it  on  the  basis  of  yield. 

Mr.  WATKIN8.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  big  producer,  if 
he  gets  soil-bank  income  for  retiring  his 
acreage,  will  have  to  comply  with  the 
law,  and  he  cannot  increase  his  acreage. 
We  are  not  limiting  him  in  the  amount 
of  cash  he  can  receive.  But  if  he  in- 
tends to  get  any  soil-bank  aid,  he  must 
comply  with  the  law.  He  cannot  go  on 
expanding  and  increasing,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  indicated. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  fearful  that 
he  will  not  do  it.  I  think  he  will  grow 
all  hi«  aerea.  if  he  is  not  permitted  to 
participate.  If  it  is  desired  to  offer  an 
aflMndment  whereby  he  U  allowed  to 
plant  a  smaller  percentage  of  his  total 
acreage,  and  give  to  the  little  fellow  a 
larger  pereentage  of  acres,  that  might 
help  the  little  fellow, 

For  cuample,  this  fur  th«  tcreggt  ol 
•11  farmett  i#  being  #«t  about  M  ptf 
Mfii,  U  w§  want  ic  tut  the  (armcf  who 
ftentf  100  agffi,  n  pntMt,  tfl4  (he 
fffUMf  wh«  hM  Um  liMn  100  urmi,  10 
^w-fghi  th»l  wm  h¥^  the  UUU  Itnurr. 

Mr,   WfUfAAM,    Mr,    pPMitni.    f 

(MM  If  mmmm  t§  tho  MMt«f  ittm 
it«li/  I  iwlifi'f  f  h«t«  19  fmmm  left, 
^n§  fntmowo  ofrumn  vm 

MiiMlnlntf 

MfimtUMI  i¥Ui\4i»mimu§i§ 
th§  MfMt^r  (ftm  vt%H, 

Ur  WATKW*.  Mr  9r0*Ul*nt,  the 
fhlef  heneflelaries  of  the  farm  prlee 
support  program  have  heen,  and  are,  the 
upfwr  ons'thlrd  of  our  farmers  «rho  pro- 
dues  M  percent  of  the  annual  market- 
able  crop  value  and  who  likewise  receive 
M  percent  of  farm  income. 

The  family  and  per  capita  income  pic- 
ture for  these  farmers  and  their  familiea 
compares  very  well  with  those  of  non- 
farm  workers.  The  1950  Census  of  Agri- 
culture, published,  for  the  Hrst  time, 
complete  information  on  farm  income 
received  by  an  economic  class  of  farm. 
The  commercial  farms  are  classified  as 
follows : 

Class  I:  Those  farms  which  produce 
over  $25,000  worth  of  crops. 

Class  n:  Those  farms  which  produce 
more  than  $10,000  worth,  but  less  than 
$25,000  worth. 

Class  m:  Those  farms  which  produce 
more  than  $5,000  worth,  but  less  than 
$10,000  worth. 

Class  IV:  Those  farms  which  produce 
more  than  $2,500  worth,  but  less  than 
$5,000  worth. 


Class  V:  Those  farms  which  produce 
more  than  $1,200  worth,  but  less  than 
$2,500  worth. 

Class  VI:  Those  farms  which  produce 
over  $250  worth,  but  less  than  $1,200 
worth. 

Analysis  of  these  data  reveals  that — 

First.  Nine  percent,  or  484,000  of  the 
farms  produced  51  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  farm  products  sold. 

Second.  The  average  family  income 
provided  by  these  farms  was  $6,585: 
nearly  2^2  times  the  average  of  all  farm 
families. 

Third.  The  average  per  capita  income 
of  people  living  on  these  farms  was 
$1,594;  also  about  2  4  times  the  average 
of  all  people  living  on  farms. 

The  owners  or  operators  of  these 
484.000  farms  are,  and  have  been,  re- 
ceiving the  largest  sut>sidies  under  the 
price-support  programs.  One  private 
research  organization  recently  reported 
that  1.9  percent  of  our  farmers  received 
25  percent  of  the  price  support  subsidy 
in  1953. 

The  largest  loans  made  under  the 
price-support  program  are  those  made  to 
corporation,  not  family,  type  farms. 
For  example,  in  1953  the  largest  wheat 
loans  were  made  to — 

First.  The  Harrigan  farms  of  Prosser. 
Wa.«h..  which  placed  152.840  bushels  un- 
der loan  in  the  amount  of  $354,339. 

Second.  The  United  States  Wheat 
Corp..  of  Hardin,  Mont,  t^hlch  placed 
1  $4,5 10  bushels  under  loan  in  the  amount 
of  1341,140, 


I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
1.468  loans  of  over  $25,000,  with  a  total 
lean  value  of  $€3,437,759  were  made  on 
the  1953  wheat  crop.  Their  average 
loan  value  was  $43,214. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  price  support 
ladder,  554.058  loans  under  $5,000.  but 
totaling   $713,517,921   with   an  average      / 
loan  value  of  $1,288  were  made  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

With  respect  to  com.  the  largest  loans 
on  the  1953  crop  went  to — 

First.  Adams  Bros,  k  Co..  of  Odebolt. 
Iowa,  which  placed  124.800  bu&hels  of 
corn  under  loan  at  a  face  value  of 
$190,944. 

Second.  Emll  Sovich.  of  Rensselaer. 
Ind..  who  placed  102.648  busliels  under 
loan  in  the  amount  of  $166,289.76. 

On  this  corn  crop,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  made  104  loans  of 
over  $25,000.  with  a  total  loan  value  of 
$3,575,440.  The  average  value  of  these 
104  loans  was  $34,379.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  subsidy  ladder.  283.605  loans  un- 
der $5,000  in  value,  but  totaling  $503.- 
449.500,  were  made.  These  loans  aver- 
age $1,775. 

So  that  the  Senate  may  see  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subsidy  program  to  large  op- 
erators, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
table  3  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture's  January  1966  publica- 
tion. Summary  of  Sample  Survey  of  Sire 
of  Major  1953  Crop-Orain  Loans,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
wa*  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rgcoiie, 
as  follows; 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
lack  of  a  limit  upon  the  amount  of  price- 
support  assistance  a  farmer  can  receive 
gives,  in  my  opinion,  unnecessary 
financial  assistance  to  a  great  many  of 
the  103.231  farms  in  the  first  economic 
class  of  farms,  which,  as  defined  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  produces  products  vad- 
ued  at  more  than  $25,000. 

While  It  Is  clear  that  during  certain 
periods  even  these  farms  may  need  some 
price-support  assistance,  It  is  equally 
clear  that  many  of  them  simply  do  not 


need  unlimited  price-support  assist- 
ance. Many  of  these  farms  will  year  in 
and  year  out  return  to  their  owners  net 
incomes  much  higher  than  90  percent  of 
what  our  people  ever  hope  to  receive. 
This  they  would  do  even  if  they  never 
received  a  dime  in  price-support  subsidy. 
This  can  be  done  by  those  who  operate 
the  more  profitable  farms  by  applying 
to  their  lands  Just  the  right  amount  of 
labor  and  machinery  which  will  pro- 
duce the  largest  possible  volume  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  per  unit  of  output 


This,  of  course,  results  In  the  highest 
gross  income  possible  of  achievement 
with  that  particular  size  of  farm. 

The  Amerk:an  people  are  getting  tired 
of  seeing  $350,000,  $500,000.  and  $1.- 
COO.OOO  loans  made  to  the  farmers  who 
already  are  the  best  off  financially.  My 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  designed 
to  give  full  protection  to  efficiently  op- 
erated family-tjrpe  farms  by  setting  the 
maximum  limit  at  $50,000  with  respect 
to  the  products  of  any  one  farm.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  stop  unlimited 
assistance  to  those  corporation  farms 
tthich  simply  do  not  need  it. 

My  reason  for  setting  the  maximimi 
limit  at  $50,000  Is  that  any  lesser 
amount — $35,000  or  $25,000.  for  exam- 
ple— would  serve  to  force  from  the  pro- 
gram too  many  of  the  large  operators 
producing  such  a  large  volume  of  many 
commodities.  Should  such  producers 
forego  price  support,  due  to  such  a  low 
limitation,  and  throw  their  whole  pro- 
duction upon  the  market,  the  result 
might  well  be  to  lower  the  market  price 
and.  thereby,  operate  directly  against 
the  purpose  of  price  support,  which  is  to 
raise  the  market  price. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  the  figure  $50,000  is  realistic.  It 
flU  the  situation,  and  will  not  tempt  too 
many  farmers  to  ignore  the  entire  prlee- 
•uppott  program  and  produce  unlimit- 
edly,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do;  but  will 
keep  in  the  program  practically  all  the 
production,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
plHCf  the  emphasis  whrtr  It  is  needed, 
namely,  upon  the  smoil  farmer, 

that  is  why  1  prepared  my  gmen4« 
ffient  with  the  figure  $^jOtO.  It  Uti#f 
t»t$  ot  thu  gverage  family'SMSftf  tutm, 
It  itittHtt  hit  imtdrhv  tin  any  one  ttttnuttt 
una  Oiffn  tuti  give  a  prftnum  Ui  ihm$ 
whtf  ««n  muH*  •  ptittM  f^pii  ihMMh  they 

Ai  tlie  pryp0f  imp,  wh^n  tli«  twrllg' 
mfuinti/  mut^iytii  mi\  MMlMf  it  |MMeiM#  t# 
i§  M,  \  ththd  i\i$  k$mu.f  irtm  Utf\»w§r§ 

iitfit4  M  gn  »mtn4m<rf>t  ui  hie  nmentf' 
m#nt,  I  think  It  M  the  \i>m»f§\  f<^M>g 
that  the  figure  tUfmM  toe  plM«4  At 
ground  150000, 

Mr,  VlX%iiDtfi.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr,  AMDERSON,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  per.sonal  reasons  why  I  dislike 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  vote  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  a  great  deal, 
and  I  appreciate  the  attitude  he  has 
taken  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  questions  coming  be- 
fore that  committee,  and  on  many  other 
matters.  I  should  like;  to  be  able  to  favor 
his  amendment,  but  I  cannot  do  it. 

I  think  in  this  instance  while  the  in- 
tention is  good,  the  amendment  would 
work  very  badly.  I  believe  it  would  tend 
to  bring  down  the  very  prices  which  it  is 
intended  should  be  held  up. 

Under  the  amendment,  what  will  the 
farmer  who  has  more  than  $25,000  or 
$50,000  worth  of  commodities  do?  He 
will  proceed  to  market  his  products,  out- 
side the  level  of  price  supports,  and 
that  will  result  in  the  prices  never  get- 
ting above  the  price  support  levels. 

Farmers  have  to  have  peaks  as  well  as 
valleys.    We  discovered  during  the  war 


that  farm  prices  were  held  down  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  but  once 
farmers  came  out  from  under  the  con- 
trols they  received  peak  prices,  which 
were  above  90  or  100  percent.  The 
farmer  has  to  have  such  an  opportunity. 
But  if  we  say  to  the  man  who  has  large 
resources  that  he  cannot  hope  to  have 
price  supports,  he  will  proceed  to  move 
his  products  just  under  the  prices  at 
which  another  farmer  may  move  his. 
Therefore  the  support  level  will  become 
the  highest  price  at  all  times.  I  think 
that  would  be  bad  for  all  farmers,  large 
and  small. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  would 
further  tend  to  divide  farms  artificially. 
The  amendment  provides  that  a  farmer 
cannot  get  more  than  $25,000.  If  the 
farmer  lives  in  a  community  property 
State,  he  will  decide  at  once  to  have  his 
wife  own  half  of  the  farm,  he  will  trans- 
fer half  ownership  to  her  in  one  way  or 
another,  so  that  the  two  of  them  will 
be  able  to  divide  the  income.  Further- 
more, he  may  decide  that  his  son  might 
like  to  take  his  Inheritance  earlier  than 
he  ordinarily  would  get  it,  so  he  will  mro- 
ceed  to  divide  the  farm  with  his  son. 

Corporation  farms  will  find  it  is  easy 
to  have  their  farms  In  $25,000  sizes.  We 
have  seen  that  happen  in  the  subdivision 
business,  where  companies  have  20  cor- 
porations handling  their  matters,  be- 
cause they  have  found  circumstances  to 
be  favorable  If  they  keep  the  income 
at  120.000,  The  seme  thing  can  be  dotte 
with  farms. 

Hot  too  long  ago  I  visited  a  farm  in  the 
•late  rtfyresented  by  the  able  minority 
leader,  That  farm  fiMl  bttn  »  kmg  time 
fn  the  pfQMm  ot  beinf  brottght  into 
lfrMlu#tiVi<  gulurgtli/n,  It  wae  «  fpff 
hue  i»rm,  gimtAining  HMrro  than  40/000 
iH>rf  ifi  irrigAtMl  km4,  Whgn  ft  wg« 
04fUl>  n  kfymUl  07'^  mlUloff/  H  winut 
eiMh  in^tummn,  vtm  §nt1i§4f  bfltovi 
tli#t  tlio  iM'itm'Mum  whith  iMN^ht  n 
tyf  0?  ''4  mMum  §mmfi  uH  oil  ih$  mmt^p 
It  fromo  withoui  $mtnm  Ut  ti^f  Uttm^ 
modlty  Cr«illt  Om^ikiUml 

Vut  If  Wf  i^v,  "Ifm  Hkftmi  h«y«  i^nv 
Pfi$§  eupport;  all  y<Hi  «*»  ito  l«  st«y 
within  four  i^crw,  »n4  tlten  pou  eannot 
have  any  price  support/'  the  company 
could  very  easily  apply  the  extra  amount 
of  fertilizer  which  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  very  large  crops,  and  could  drop 
those  crops  Into  the  market  at  a  price 
just  below  what  the  support  price  would 
be,  and  that  price  would  tend  to  fix  the 
price  for  the  remainder. 

After  all.  when  we  are  considering  this 
amendment,  we  must  realize  that  some 
farmers  have  very  \sfge  operations  and 
are  able  to  obtain  large  amounts  of  credit. 
One  farmer  got  in  1  year  a  cotton  loan 
of  $3  million.  It  lasted  only  a  few 
months.  He  moved  all  the  cotton  into 
the  market,  and  disposed  of  every  bit  of 
it.  He  did  not  need  to  have  all  of  it 
handled  In  that  way.  But  there  was  a 
bank  that  was  happy  to  make  him  a  loan 
of  $3  million;  in  fact.  It  gave  him  an 
open  line  of  credit  amounting  to  $5  mil- 
lion. Are  we  to  think  that  by  writing 
Into  the  law  a  limitation  of  $25,000  or 
$50,000,  we  would  make  it  impossible  for 
that  man  to  market  his  cotton? 

If  we  go  to  Mississippi,  and  consider 
the  Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co..  we  realize 


that  that  company  will  not  be  blocked 
from  obtaining  capital,  by  a  $25,000  lim- 
itation. It  will  not  be  blocked  by  it  at  aH. 
The  only  result  of  such  a  limitation  wouM 
be  that  that  company  would  put  all  its 
product  Into  the  market  at  just  below  the 
loan  price. 

I  say  that  If  the  little  farmers  were 
squeezed  out.  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Cask!  has  pointed  out,  that 
happened  before  there  were  allotments. 
I  concede  that  there  is  something  to  the 
argument  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  maule:  but  that  condition  oc- 
curred when  there  were  no  allotments: 
and  during  that  period,  the  big  farmers 
"went  to  town." 

If  we  wish  to  deal  with  that  problem, 
we  must  proceed  in  an  entirely  different 
way,  and  not  in  the  way  proposed  by  tliis 
amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, insofar  as  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  concerned.  He  is  correct 
in  trying  to  make  sure  that  these  pro- 
grams are  not  improperly  used. 

However,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
subsidy  paid  to  a  fanner.  The  purpose 
of  this  fimd  Is  to  provide  orderly  mar- 
keting. The  farmer  gets  a  loan.  I  think 
It  Is  wrong  for  us  to  consider  that  the 
farmer  gets  a  subsidy.  When  the  farmer 
puts  his  product  on  the  market,  we 
should  have  an  agricultural  program 
which  will  make  hUi  commodity  sell  at  a 
sufficiently  high  price. 

Therefore.  Mr,  President,  X  think  It 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Senate  to 
a4opt  thle  amendment,  1  And  mynelf  In 
complete  sympathy  with  the  position 
taken  by  th«  Senator  from  Oelawgrg 
I  Mr,  WfUMneli  «ml  I  fln4  mysgll  m 
«MfipfH«  eympgihy  with  thg  lUmnUtr 
ttnm  HMtih  Uakota  (Mr,  Cmi),  M  inm* 
Mtium  with  Mw  tfTtfi/Uim  Uf  nae  mii' 
Un¥4>   Ihit  I  tmt/  this  i^nmt4m¥M  will 

P^r/      WfrftfWrffWf      wffr      M^^lfrW^^Pffl'      WWW 

oofgfMllf  §mm44'ftt4  ^  ih»  (/owtwliMf 
fm  Aurifu^Utff  mut  rm^H^v,  iHNf  wm» 
yfH#4  Atmn  tfy  Hie  $immM^r  f  hope 
th#  Ifengu  M  a  wtuf\0  will  r0^f¥i  tlM 
»m#n4m#nt, 

Mr,  KU^KHmwn  Mr  Pi  esl4ent,  I  un* 
dei>tan4  from  the  di«tiniiui«hed  tfenator 
from  Delaware  that  no  other  Senator  on 
his  side  desires  to  be  heard.  Unless 
some  Senator  on  this  side  wishes  to  speak 
against  the  amendment,  I  am  ready  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  because  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxjmphrcy] 
has  an  amendment  which  he  wishes  to 
offer  at  this  time. 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. I  say  there  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  for  whom  I  have  greater  respect : 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  agricultural 
problem  is  such  that  none  of  us  ever  ex- 
pects to  equal.  But  I  happen  to  think 
that  perhaps  the  amendment  would 
work.  I  point  out  that  there  have  been 
precedents  for  such  action.  It  Is  true 
that  a  farmer  could  divide  his  farm  Into 
multiple  units  or  many  corporate  units, 
and  that  was  pointed  out  In  the  commit- 
tee. In  the  case  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  we  imposed  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  in  the  case  of  any  one 
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loan.  At  that  time  we  recognized  that 
theoretically  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
corporation  to  divide  itself  into  multiple 
units  or  into  several  parts.  If  that  hap- 
pens, either  by  administrative  action  or 
by  a  correction  of  the  law  we  can  take 
care  of  that  problem.  Our  limitations 
worked  in  that  instance. 

I  think  we  are  agreed  that  we  wish  to 
have  the  benefits  of  this  program  go  to 
the  family-type  farm.  I  think  the 
amendment  will  accomplish  that  objec- 
Uve. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  asking  the 
American  taxpayers  to  extend  this  help 
to  the  $7,500,000  to  $10  million  corpo- 
rate-types of  farming  operations. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 
Mr.  WATKIN8  roM. 
The  PRE8IOINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  desire  to  have 
time  yielded  to  him? 

Mr.  WATKIN8.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  submit  an  amendment. 

Mr.  WILUAM8.  Mr.  President.  I  told 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  I  would  later 
modify  my  amendment  so  as  to  have  it 
provide  a  $50,000  limitation.  However. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HumphrbyI  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment  first.  Or,  Mr. 
President,  if  it  is  preferred  that  I  do  so. 
I  shall  modify  my  amendment  now,  so  as 
to  have  it  provide  a  limitation  of  $50,000. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  desire  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  so  as  to  strike  out  the 
$25,000  limitation  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware,, and  provide  for  a  $50,000  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  modified  his  amendment  to 
that  extent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said  he  desirec  to  speak 
before  I  modify  my  amendment.  That 
Is  why  I  have  not  yet  modified  it.  If 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  no  ob- 
jection. I  shall  modify  my  amendment 
now,  or  we  can  modify  it  later. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  my  amendment  includes  that  pro- 
vision, as  well  as  others,  I  should  like 
tc  submit  my  amendment  at  this  time; 
and  then  we  can  return  to  the  other 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  My 
amendment  is  offered  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  inquire  whether  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  or 
as  a  substitute  for  it 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Either  as  an 
amendment  to  it  or  as  a  substitute  for 
all  of  it — whichever  is  in  accordance 
with  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  knows,  a  sub- 
stitute would  take  the  place  of  the  other 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. If  that  is  the  correct  way  to  offer  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  desire  to 
add  his  amendment  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  I  desire  to  do 
if  to  offer  the  amendment  and  have  a 
vote  taken  on  it.  The  clerks  at  the  desk 
undoubtedly  can  determine  exactly 
where  the  amendment  should  be  written 
in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  cooperate  in  connection 
with  thU  matter.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  state  the  section  to  which 
the  amendment  Is  offered? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  offered  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then 
will  It  come  at  the  end  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  considered  as  being  offered  to  be 
Inserted  at  the  end  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  If  he  later  desires  to  have 
the  amendment  rewritten  or  to  have  it 
apply  to  another  section,  he  will  later 
be  recognized  for  that  purpose.  Mean- 
while, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized  for   1  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  parliamentary 
situation.  In  that  the  Senator  from  E5ela- 
ware  (Mr.  Williams  I  has.  in  order  to 
modify  his  original  amendment,  offered 
as  a  substitute  an  amendment  which  was 
pending  up  to  the  time  of  the  offering  of 
my  amendment,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  I  cannot  offer  my  amendment  as  a 
substitute.  If  I  can,  however,  I  offer 
it  as  a  substitute.  It  was  my  previous 
understanding  that  since  the  word  "sub- 
stitute" had  been  used  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  it  was  not 
possible  for  my  amendment  to  be  offered 
as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Should  the  amendment 
not  be  read? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  wish  to  have  my  amendment 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  LxcisLATTVE  Clctk.  In  lieu  of 
Mr.  Williams'  amendment,  on  page  4, 


between  lines  22  and  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

LIMIT  ON  PaiCS  SUPPORT 

8«c.  107.  The  Agiicultural  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbereol  the 
roUowlQg  new  section: 

•Sic.  421.  (a)  NotwlthsUndlng  section  101 
of  this  act,  price  suppcru  made  avaUable 
under  this  act  to  any  person  for  any  year 
for  baste  agricultural  commodities  shall  be 
made  at  90  percent  of  parity.  If  the  loans  to 
such  person,  or  the  purchases  made  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  such 
person,  do  not  exceed  95.000. 

"(b)  Ihe  total  amount  of  price  support 
made  avalUble  under  this  act  to  any  person 
for  any  year  through  loans  to  such  person, 
or  through  purchases  made  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  from  such  per- 
son, shall  not  exceed  950,000. 

••(c»  The  term  -person'  shall  mean  any 
Individual,  partnership,  firm.  Joint  stork 
company.  corp<jration.  aseoclatlon.  trtut. 
estate,  at  agency  of  a  Bute.  In  the  event 
of  any  loan  to.  or  purchase  from,  a  cooper, 
stive  marketing  association,  such  llmltstton 
shall  apply  to  the  amount  of  price  support 
made  «\«iUble  through  such  cooperative 
aiw<xriatlon  to  each  person.  The  limitation 
herein  on  the  amount  of  price  support  made 
avalUble  to  any  person  shall  not  apply  if 
price  support  Is  extended  by  purchase  of  • 
product  of  an  agriculiursl  commodity  from 
processors  and  the  Secretsry  determines  that 
H  U  Impracticable  to  apply  such  llmltattona.'' 

On  page  4,  in  line  24.  strike  out  'lOT' 
and  Insert  "108." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  has  two  objectives.  First, 
it  has  the  objective  of  providing  90  per- 
cent of  parity  price  support  loans  on 
basic  agricultural  commodities,  up  to  a 
maximiun  loan  or  purchase  amoimt  of 
$5,000  per  farm.  This  l.s  designed  to 
give  economic  assistance  and  support  to 
the  small  family  sized  farm. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  limit  the  total  amount  of  price 
support  loans  or  purchases  to  any  one 
person,  as  defined  in  the  amendment,  the 
term  "person"  meaning  any  individual, 
partnership,  firm,  joint ^stock  company, 
corporation,  association.  State,  or  agen- 
cy of  a  State. 

I  would  have  my  colleagues  note  that 
the  90  percent  section  of  the  bill  is  lim- 
ited to  the  smaller  farm  production 
units.  The  $50,000  limitation  Is  de- 
signed to  get  away  from  having  a  Gov- 
ermnent  price  support  program  encour- 
age large  corporation  farm  develop- 
ments. 

I  think  there  has  been  far  too  little 
consideration  in  this  body  as  to  what  is 
happening  to  one  of  the  basic  social  and 
economic  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  truth  is  that  the  family  farm  unit  is 
being  slowly  but  surely  driven  out  of 
existence.  There  is  more  and  more  con- 
solidation of  large  land  holdings.  There 
is  more  and  more  absentee  land  owner- 
ship. More  and  more  rural  communi- 
ties are  being  literally  dried  up  because 
of  the  economic  pressures  upon  the  fam- 
ily farm  unit. 

I  recognize  that  on  the  basis  of  so- 
called  production  efficiency  and  sheer 
dollars  and  cents,  it  can  be  said  that 
many  of  the  so-called  family  units  can- 
not meet  the  high  standards  of  efficien- 
cy and  double-entry  bookkeeping  stand- 
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ard  of  big  business.  I  think  the  time  has 
arrived  to  make  a  great  decision,  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  we  are  interested  only 
in  production  efficiency,  or  whether  we 
are  interested  in  a  certain  basic  pattern 
of  social  organizatlon4 

If  we  want  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
production  efficiency,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  group  the  large  farms  into  huge  cor- 
porate structures.  Tijum  loose  the  big 
equipment,  put  the  land  imder  a  gen- 
eral manager,  with  supervisors  and 
straw  bosses,  and  Russianize  American 
agriculture. 

Lest  anyone  have  ahy  doubts  on  the 
question,  I  am  against  State  collectiv- 
ism, and  I  am  equally  against  private 
collectivism.  I  do  not  see  much  differ- 
ence, except  that  possibly  one  might  be 
a  little  worse  than  the  other,  in  that, 
in  private  collectivism,  one  individual 
is  exploiting  his  fellow  men.  and  in  State 
collectlvlnn,  the  SUte  exploiu  \\m  citi- 
zens. 

I  am  oppoMd  to  the  socialization  of 
American  agriculture.  I  charge  that 
this  administration's  policies  tend  to  ac- 
celeratc  such  a  policy.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  collectivization  of  American  agri- 
culture; and  I  charge  that  this  admin- 
istration's price  support  policies  and 
other  policies  are  leading  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  fact  that  collectivization 
comes  imder  some  huge  corporation  does 
not  maice  it  much  different  than  if  it 
came  under  Fome  large  State  agency.  In 
fact.  In  America,  we  might  have  a  vote 
in  the  State  agency,  but  in  a  large  cor- 
poration we  would  have  no  vote. 

A  niunber  of  reports  have  come  to 
Members  of  Congress  lately  from  some 
of  our  fine  organizations.  For  example, 
the  National  CathoUc  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference has  sent  a  commimication  to  me. 
They  are  deeply  concerned  over  what  is 
happening  in  American  agriculture. 
They  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  before  us.  now  that 
the  90  percent  provisions  are  out.  wculd 
encourage  further  large  land  holdings, 
and  further  dilution  of  the  American 
family  farm. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  first 
section  of  my  amendment  is  to  give  to 
the  family  farm  operator  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  90  percent  of  parity  price 
support  loans  on  his  production,  up  to 
$5,000. 

Mr.  KNOWLANT).  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wonder  If  the 
Senator  would  like  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  requested  now  on  his  amendment, 
in  order  that  Senators  may  be  on  notice. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shaU  be  very 
happy  to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Humphrey  substitute. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  brought  to  my  attention  the  other 
day  that  in  the  79th  Congress  the  Special 
Committee  To  Study  Problems  of  Ameri- 
can Small  Business  is.sued  an  extraordi- 
narily fine  report  concerning  the  family 
farm  unit.  In  particular,  it  made  a  study 
in  the  Central  VaUey  of  California  on 


effects  of  scale  of  farm  operations.  The 
report  Is  dated  December  23,  1946.  and 
is  known  as  Senate  Doctmient  No.  13. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  report,  I  find 
some  very  moving  language: 

The  family  farm  Is  the  classic  example  of 
the  American  small-business  enterprise.  For 
generations  this  Institution  and  the  com- 
munity It  supports  have  held  the  esteem  of 
aU  who  have  known  and  understood  the 
American  heritage.  Statesmen.  hUtorlans, 
economists,  and  sociologists  have  generally 
•greed  that  the  spread  of  the  family  form 
over  the  land  has  laid  the  economic  base 
for  the  liberties  and  the  democratic  Insti- 
tutions which  this  Nation  counts  as  Its 
greatest  asaet. 

The  great  declaration  by  Daniel  Webster 
•till  stands  as  perhaps  the  clearest  and  moet 
•uthentlc  expression  of  America's  deep- 
rooted  belief  In  the  Intimate  •nd  causal  re- 
lations between  the  family  farm  and  the 
distinctively  popular  character  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Our  New  England  •ncetiors,"  be  said, 
"brought  thither  no  great  capitals  from  Eu- 
rope; and  if  they  had,  there  was  nothing 
productive  In  which  they  could  have  been 
Invested.  They  left  behind  them  the  whole 
feudal  policy  of  the  other  continent,  *  •  • 
They  came  to  •  new  country.  There  wcr* 
•s  yet  ru>  Unds  yielding  rent,  and  no  tenant* 
rendering  service.  The  whole  soil  was  un- 
reclaimed from  bartmrUm.  They  were  them- 
selves either  from  their  original  condition, 
or  from  the  necessity  of  their  common  In- 
tcrett,  nearly  on  a  level  In  respect  to  prop- 
erty. Their  situation  demanded  •  parceling 
out  •nd  division  of  the  land,  and  It  may 
fairly  be  said  that  this  necessary  act  fixed 
the  future  frame  and  form  of  their  govern- 
ment. TtM  character  of  their  political  insti- 
tutions was  determined  by  the  fundamental 
laws  respecting  property.  •  •  •  The  conse- 
quence of  all  there  causes  has  been  a  great 
subdivision  of  the  soil  and  a  great  equality 
of  condition;  the  true  basis,  most  certainly. 
of  popular  government."* 

The  study  goes  on  to  show: 
The  advances  in  technology  during  the 
past  century  have  greatly  benefited  the 
farmers  who,  with  their  families,  work  the 
land.  The  industrial  revolution  has  ersed 
the  burden  of  the  farmer  and  rendered  his 
labors  more  productive.  Yet  these  tech- 
nological advances  have,  at  the  same  time, 
brought  a  threat  to  the  very  institutions  to 
whose  personnel  they  have  brought  so  much 
aid.  The  threat  is  this:  That  with  increased 
mechanization  will  come  Increased  indus- 
trialization of  the  farm  enterprise;  that  with 
Industrialization  will  come  an  increasing 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  men  at  the  head 
of  great  organizations,  and  an  end  to  that 
broad  diffusion  of  social  and  economic  bene- 
fit that  has  long  been  characteristic  of 
American  rural  communities. 

There  is  foundation  for  the  belief  that 
industrialization  is  on  the  increase.  The 
United  States  census  of  agriculture  has  been 
recording  the  gradual  increase  in  average 
farm  size  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  jwrtion  of  the  report  from 
which  I  have  read  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  I  refer  to  pages  3  and 
4  of  the  report,  and  tlie  summary  of 
findings  on  pages  5  and  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  

Introduction 

The  family  farm  la  the  classic  example  of 
the  American  small-business  enterprise.    For 


generations  this  Institution  and  the  com- 
mimlty  It  supports  have  held  the  esteem  of 
all  who  have  known  and  understood  the 
American  heritage.  Statesmen,  historians, 
economists,  and  sociologists  have  generally 
agreed  that  the  spread  of  the  family  farm 
over  the  land  has  laid  the  economic  base 
for  the  liberties  and  the  democratic  insti- 
tutions which  this  Nation  counts  as  Its 
greatest  asset. 

The  great  declaration  by  Daniel  Webster 
still  stands  as  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most 
•uthentlc  expression  of  America's  deep- 
rooted  belief  In  the  Intimate  and  castial  re- 
lation between  the  family  farm  and  the  dis- 
tinctively popular  character  of  ova  Oov- 
crtunent. 

"Our  New  England  ancestors."  he  said, 
"brought  thither  no  great  capitals  from 
Europe:  and  if  they  had.  there  was  nothing 
productive  in  which  they  could  have  been 
Invested.  They  left  behind  them  the  whole 
feudal  policy  of  the  other  continent.  •  •  • 
They  came  to  a  new  country.  There  were  •• 
yet  no  Unds  yielding  rent,  •nd  no  tenant* 
rendering  service.  The  whole  soil  was  tin- 
reclaioMd  from  barbarism.  They  were 
themselves  either  from  their  original  con- 
dition, or  from  the  necessity  of  their  com- 
mon Interest,  nearly  on  •  level  in  respect  to 
property.  Their  slttuition  demanded  a 
pftreellng  out  and  division  of  tlie  land,  and 
it  nuty  UMlf  be  said  tbst  this  necessary  zex 
fixed  the  future  frame  and  form  of  their 
government.  The  character  of  their  politi- 
cal Inctitutions  was  determined  by  the  fim- 
damental  laws  respecting  property.  •  •  • 
The  consequence  of  all  these  causes  has  been 
a  great  sulxllvtsion  of  the  soil  and  a  great 
eqtiality  of  condition;  the  true  basis,  most 
certainly,  of  popular  government." 

The  advances  In  technology  during  the 
past  century  have  greatly  benefited  farm- 
ers who.  with  their  families,  work  the  land. 
The  Industrial  revolution  has  eased  the  bur- 
den of  the  farmer  and  rendered  his  labors 
more  productive.  Yet  these  technological 
advances  have  at  the  same  time,  brought 
a  threat  to  the  very  Institution  to  whose 
personnel  they  have  brought  so  much  aid. 
The  threat  is  this:  That  with  increased 
mechanization  will  come  Increased  indus- 
tlalization  of  the  farm  enterprise;  that 
with  Industrialization  will  come  an  Increas- 
ing concentration  of  economic  power  In  the 
hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  men  at  the  head 
of  great  organizations,  and  an  end  to  that 
broad  diffusion  of  social  and  economic  bene- 
fits that  has  long  been  characteristic  of 
American  rural  communities. 

There  Is  foundation  for  the  belief  that  in- 
dustrialization is  on  the  Increase.  The 
United  States  Census  of  Agriculture  has  been 
recording  the  gradual  increase  in  average 
farm  size  In  America.  This  is  not  a  result  of 
the  disappearance  of  undersized  farms;  fam- 
ily farmers  on  the  better  lands  appear  to  be 
particularly  vulnerable.  Census  statistics 
are  supported  by  other  Information.  In 
those  areas  particularly  suitable  to  high- 
value  specialty  crops,  the  concentration  of 
land  and  production  into  large  units  has 
been  reported  by  various  agencies  and  stu- 
dents of  American  agriculture.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate  has  pointed 
out  that  within  the  decade  of  the  thirties 
the  percentage  of  all  farms  in  California 
which  produce  Just  over  one-half  the  total 
agricultural  production  of  that  State  fell 
from  10  to  6.8  percent,  marking  a  growth  in 
concentration  of  nearly  one-third.  It  Is  not 
without  significance  as  evidence  of  this  trend 
that  at  least  one  group  of  specialty  crop  pro- 
ducers has  so  far  changed  its  character  away 
from  that  of  family  farmers  and  in  the  di- 
i«ction  of  becoming  industrialists  that  It  has 
found  Itself  indicted  for  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  Nation- 
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Tb«  development  of  large-scale  fanning 
has  been  foremost  in  California.  The  Influ- 
ence of  Spanlah  land  policy,  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  large  areas  by  early  comers  after 
American  statehood,  the  soil  and  climate  fav- 
orable to  the  production  of  specialty  crops, 
and  congeries  of  other  historic  and  economic 
elrctunstances  have  made  California  particu- 
larly amendable  to  Industrialized  agricul- 
tural production.  But  development  of  this 
pattern  of  agriculture,  often  operated  like 
tndiutry  from  urban  centers  and  worked  by 
wage  labor,  la  not  peculiar  to  any  one  part 
of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  reported  In  soma 
degree  from  all  sections. 

Whether  Industrialization  of  farming  la  a 
threat  not  only  to  the  family  farm,  but  also 
to  the  rural  society  founded  upon  the  family 
farm.  Is  the  specific  subject  of  the  present  re- 
port. The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  test  by 
contemporary  field  research  the  historic  hy- 
pothesis that  the  institution  of  small  Inde- 
pendent farmers  is  Indeed  the  agent  which 
creates  the  homogeneous  community,  both 
socially  and  economically  democratic. 

The  present  inquiry  consists  of  a  detailed 
analysis  and  comparison  of  two  communities, 
one  where  agricultural  operations  are  on  a 
modest  scale,  the  other  where  large  factory- 
like techniques  are  practiced.  Both  com- 
munities lie  in  the  fertile  southern  San 
Joaquin  Valley  In  the  great  Central  Valley  of 
California,  where  highly  developed  and  rich- 
ly productive  agriculture  Is  characteristic. 
Limitations  of  time  and  resources  dictated 
that  no  more  than  two  communities  be 
studied.  Numerous  other  pairs  might  have 
been  chosen  which  doubtless  would  have 
yielded  comparable  results. 

The  two  communities  studied  here  natu- 
rally vary  in  some  degree  with  respect  to 
proportions  of  surrounding  lands  devoted  to 
this  or  that  crop,  with  respect  to  age.  to 
depth  of  water  lift  for  Irrigation,  etc.,  as  well 
as  with  respect  to  the  scale  of  the  farm  enter- 
prises which  surround  them.  Controls  as 
perfect  as  are  possible  in  the  chemist's  labo- 
ratory are  not  found  in  social  organizations. 
Yet  the  approximation  to  complete  control 
achieved  by  selection  of  the  communities 
of  Arvin  and  Dlnuba  is  surprisingly  high. 
Other  factors,  besides  the  difference  in  scale 
of  farming,  which  might  have  produced  or 
contributed  to  the  striking  contrasts  of  Arvin 
and  Dlnuba  have  been  carefully  examined. 
On  this  basis  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  the  primary,  and  by  all  odds 
the  factor  of  greatest  weight  in  producing 
the  essential  differences  in  these  two  com- 
munities, was  the  characterUtlc  difference  in 
the  scale  of  farming— large  or  small — upon 
which  each  was  founded.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  results  obtained 
by  this  study  are  generally  applicable  wher- 
ever like  economic  conditions  prevail. 

SuMMART  or  Findings 
Certain  conclusions  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant to  the  small-business  man,  and  to 
an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  his 
place  in  a  community.  Not  only  does  the 
small  farm  Itself  constitute  small  business. 
but  it  supports  fiourUhing  small  commercial 
business. 

Analysis  of  the  business  conditions  in  the 
communities  of  Arvin  and  Dlnuba  shows 
that — 

( 1 )  The  small-farm  community  supported 
«2  separate  business  establishments,  to  but 
35  in  the  large-farm  community:  a  ratio  in 
favor  of  the  small-farm  community  of  nearlv 
2  to  1.  ^ 

(2>  The  volume  of  retail  trade  In  the 
small-farm  community  during  the  12-month 
period  analyzed  was  $4,383,000  as  against 
only  $2,535,000  in  the  large-farm  community. 
Retail  trade  in  the  small-farm  community 
was  greater  by  61  percent.  (See  flg.  and  Uble. 
pp.  83-«4.) 

(3)  The  expenditure  for  household  sup- 
plies and  building  equipment  was  over  three 


times  as  great  In  the  small-farm  community 
as  it  was  in  the  large-farm  community. 

The  Investigation  disclosed  other  vast  dif- 
ferences in  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  two  communities,  and  affords  strong  sup- 
port for  the  belief  that  small  farms  provide 
the  basla  for  a  richer  community  life  and  a 
greater  sum  of  those  values  for  which  Amer- 
ica stands,  than  do  Industrialized  farms  of 
the  usual  type. 

It  was  found  that^ 

(4)  The  small  farm  supports  In  the  local 
community  a  larger  number  of  people  per 
dollar  volume  of  agricultural  production 
than  an  area  devoted  to  larger  scale  enter- 
prises, a  difference  in  its  favor  of  about  20 
percent. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  their  greater  num- 
bers, people  in  the  small-far  n  community 
have  a  better  average  standard  of  living  than 
those  living  in  the  community  of  large-scale 
farms. 

(6)  Over  one-half  the  breadwinners  In  the 
small-farm  community  are  independently 
employed  businessmen,  persons  In  white-col- 
lar employment,  or  farmers:  In  the  large- 
farm  community  the  proportion  is  less  than 
one-fifth. 

(7)  Less  than  one-third  of  the  breadwin- 
ners in  the  small-farm  community  are  agri- 
cultural wage  laborers — characteristically 
landless,  and  with  low  and  Insecure  Income — 
while  the  proportion  of  persons  in  this  posi- 
tion reaches  the  astonishing  figure  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  persons  galnluUy  employed 
in  the  large-farm  community. 

(8)  Physical  facilities  for  community  liv- 
ing— paved  streets,  sidewalks,  garbage  dis- 
posal, sewage  disposal,  and  other  public  serv- 
ices— are  far  greater  in  the  small -farm  com- 
munity; indeed,  in  the  industrial-farm  com- 
munity some  of  these  facilities  are  entirely 
wanting. 

(9)  Schools  are  more  plentiful  and  offer 
broader  services  in  the  small-farm  commu- 
nity, which  is  provided  with  4  elementary 
schools  and  1  high  school:  the  large-farm 
community  has  but  a  single  elementary 
school. 

(10)  The  small-farm  community  Is  pro- 
vided with  three  parks  for  recreation;  the 
large-farm  community  has  a  single  play- 
ground, loaned  by  a  corporation. 

(11)  The  small-farm  town  has  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  organizations  for  civic 
Improvement  and  social  recreation  than  Its 
large-farm  counterpart. 

(12)  Provision  for  public  recreation  cen- 
ters. Boy  Scout  troops,  and  similar  f«clllttes 
for  enriching  the  lives  of  the  Inhabitants  U 
proportioned  In  the  two  communities  in  the 
same  general  way,  favoring  the  small-farm 
community. 

(13)  The  small-farm  community  supports 
two  newspapers,  each  with  many  times  the 
news  space  carried  in  the  single  paper  of  the 
industrlallzed-farm  community. 

(14)  Churches  bear  the  ratio  of  2  to  1 
between  the  communities,  with  the  greater 
number  of  churches  and  churchgoers  in  the 
small-farm  community. 

(15)  Facilities  for  making  decisions  on 
community  welfare  through  local  popular 
elections  are  available  to  people  In  the  small- 
farm  community:  in  the  large-farm  commu- 
nity such  decisions  are  in  the  hands  of  offi- 
cials of  the  country. 

These  differences  are  sufficiently  great  In 
number  and  degree  to  affirm  the  thesis  that 
small  farms  bear  a  very  Important  relation 
to  the  character  of  American  rural  society. 
It  must  be  realized  that  the  two  communi- 
ties of  Arvin  and  Dmuba  were  carefully 
selected  to  reflect  the  different  In  size  of 
enterprise,  and  not  extraneous  factors.  The 
agricultural  production  In  the  two  communi- 
ties was  virtually  the  same  in  volume — $2'^ 
million  per  annum  in  each — so  that  the  re- 
source base  was  strictly  comparable.  Both 
communities  produced  specialized  cropa  of 
high    value    and    high    coet    of    production. 


utilizing  Irrigation  and  large  bodies  of  spe- 
cial harvest  labor.  The  two  communities  are 
In  the  same  climate  zone,  about  equidistant 
from  small  cities  and  major  urban  centers, 
similarly  served  by  highways  and  railroads! 
and  without  any  slgniflcant  advantages  from 
nonagrlcultural  resources  or  from  manufac- 
turing or  processing.  The  reported  differ- 
ences In  the  communities  may  properly  be 
assigned  confidently  and  overwhelmingly  to 
the  scale-of-farmlng  factor. 

The  reasons  seem  clear.  The  small-farm 
community  is  a  population  of  mlddle-claaa 
persons  with  a  high  degree  of  stability  in 
Income  and  tenure,  and  a  strong  economic 
and  social  Interest  in  their  community.  Dif- 
ferences In  wealth  among  them  are  not  great, 
and  the  people  generally  associate  tof;ether 
In  those  organizations  which  serve  the  com- 
munity. Where  farms  are  large,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  population  consists  of  relatively 
few  persons  with  economic  sUblllty.  and  of 
large  numbers  whose  only  tie  to  the  commu- 
nlty  Is  their  uncertain  and  relatively  low-in- 
come Job.  Differences  In  wealth  are  great 
among  members  of  this  community,  and 
social  contacts  between  them  are  rare.  In- 
deed, even  the  operators  of  large-scale  farms 
frequently  are  absentees;  and  If  they  do  live 
In  Arvin.  they  as  often  seek  their  recreation 
in  the  nearby  city.  Their  Interest  In  the 
social  life  of  the  community  is  hardly  greater 
than  that  of  the  laborer  whose  tenure  u 
transitory.  Even  the  businessmen  of  the 
large-farm  community  frequently  express 
their  own  feelings  of  Impermanence;  and 
their  financial  ln\e3tment  in  the  community, 
kept  usually  at  a  minimum,  reflects  the  same 
view.  Attitudes  such  as  these  are  not  con- 
ducive to  stability  and  the  rich  kind  of  rural 
community  life  which  Is  properly  associated 
with  the  traditional  family  farm. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  submits  the  result  of  a  special 
inquiry  made  into  two  communities  in 
the  fertile  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley 
of  the  great  Central  Valley  of  California. 
The  two  communities  studied  vary  in  de- 
gree with  respect  to  proportions  of  sur- 
rounding lands,  but  the  most  important 
part  of  the  study  relates  to  the  kind  of 
civil  activities  which  took  place  with  re- 
spect to  the  corporate  farm,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  number  of  small  farmers, 
on  the  other.  I  believe  it  is  very  highly 
significant  that  the  analysis  showed  the 
following : 

The  smaller  farm  community  sup- 
ported 62  separate  business  esUblish- 
ments.  to  but  35  in  the  large-farm  com- 
munity: a  ratio  in  favor  of  the  small- 
farm  community  of  nearly  2  to  1. 

The  volume  of  retail  trade  in  the 
small-farm  community  during  the  12 
months"  period  analyzed  was  $4,383,000 
as  against  only  $2,535,000  In  the  large- 
farm  community.  Retail  trade  In  the 
small-farm  community  was  greater  by 
61  percent. 

The  expenditure  for  household  sup- 
plies and  building  equipment  was  over 
three  times  as  great  in  the  small-farm 
community  as  it  was  in  the  large-farm 
community. 

The  investigation  disclosed  other  vast 
differences  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  two  communities,  and  affords 
strong  support  for  the  belief  that  small 
farms  provide  the  basis  for  a  richer  com- 
munity life  and  a  greater  sum  of  thoee 
values  for  which  America  stands,  than 
do  industrialized  farms  of  the  usual  type. 
There  was  a  much  higher  standard  of 
living  in  the  farm  homes  of  the  small- 
farm    community,    as    compared    with 
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those  of  the  hired  workers  of  the  cor- 
porate farm. 

Physical  facilities  for  eotnmunlty  liv- 
ing— paved  streets,  sidewalks,  garbage 
disposal,  sewage  disposal,  and  other  pub- 
lic services— are  far  greater  in  the 
small-farm  community:  indeed,  in  the 
industrial-farm  community  some  of 
these  facilities  are  entirely  wanting. 

Schools  are  more  plentiful  and  offer 
broader  services  in  the  small-farm  com- 
munity, which  is  provided  with  4  ele- 
mentary schools  and  1  high  school:  the 
large-farm  community  has  but  a  single 
elementary  school. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  I  commend  the 
report  to  the  reading  of  every  Member 
of  the  Sefiate.  This  is  a  case  study  of 
a  corporate  land  operation  and  of  some 
60-family  farms.  Both  of  them  are  in 
the  same  valley  Of  the  same  State.  Both 
use  the  same  forms  of  transportation. 
Both  supposedly  operate  under  similar 
conditions.  The  truth  is  that  the  fam- 
ily-farm unit  was  belter  for  the  busi- 
nessman in  town.  The  family-size  farm 
community,  with  62  farms,  provided  for 
a  high  school  and  four  elementary 
schools  and  other  good  community  facil- 
ities. The  corporate-size  farm  conunu- 
nity  provided  for  one  elementary  school, 
and  the  people  in  it  lived  under  very  poor 
economic  and  social  conditions. 

This  report  has  been  cited  from  time 
to  time  by  leading  clergsrmen  and  by 
those  who  work  in  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare. It  goes  to  the  base  of  the  problem 
we  are  facing  today.  I  believe  every 
Senator  must  ask  himself  whether  he 
will  apply  to  agriculture  the  principles 
of  big  business  or  the  principles  of  social 
equality,  social  welfare,  and  economic 
opportunity. 

One  of  the  troubles  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  today  is  that  it  has 
been  General  Motorized.  The  Depart- 
ment looks  upon  everything  in  terms 
of  the  big  approach.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  from  time  to 
time  said,  as  have  his  associates,  that 
agriculture  is  big  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  of  all  Ameri- 
can agriculture  may  be  big  business,  but 
agriculture  in  America  is  one  of  the  last 
stands  of  small  business.  We  must  make 
up  our  minds  whether  we  want  to  have 
happen  to  agriculture  what  has  hap- 
pened to  manufacturing,  or  whether  we 
wish  to  preserve  in  our  society  a  social 
unit  for  the  family  on  the  farm,  in 
order  to  preserve  and  maintain  smaller 
rural  communities. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
compare  his  amendment  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  froaa 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  asks  mc  to  make  a  com- 
parison t>etween  my  amendment  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  My  amendment  in  its 
second  part  is  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, for,  I  believe  we  ought  to  put  a 
limitation  on  how  much  the  Oovemment 
should  offer  in  terms  of  loans  for  com- 
modities xmder  the  loan  program.  How- 
ever, my  amendment  permits  a  loan 


of  up  to  $50,000.  because  I  believe  $S0.OOO 
Is  a  more  reasonable  flgiire  in  light  of 
the  high  cost  of  farm  operations  today. 
In  other  words,  the  Oovemment  wotild 
not  be  obligated  to  any  producer  for 
more  than  a  loan  of  $50,000  on  the  com- 
modities which  might  be  offered.  That 
is  a  principle,  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  iwinted  out.  which  is  used 
time  and  time  again  in  legislation. 

We  do  not  offer  unlimited  guaranties 
on  housing,  but  have  a  cutoff  point  We 
do  not  offer  unlimited  loan  guaranties 
under  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. I  believe  the  maximum  is  $150,000 
at  the  present  time.  We  are  applying 
the  same  principle  here.  Some  of  the 
sharpest  criticism  of  the  price  support 
program  has  been  directed  toward  the 
large  corporate  farm  units  which  have 
received  as  much  as  $300,000  in  loans 
from  the  Government,  and  even  as  much 
as  a  million  dollars  in  loans.  To  be  sure, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson!  said,  they  give  as  their  col- 
lateral their  crop,  and  that  is  proper. 
In  fact,  we  could  Justify  a  loan  of  any 
amount  so  long  as  the  collateral  put 
up  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or 
the  crop  was  adequate.  However,  we 
are  working  with  a  program  which  is 
not  only  a  loan  program,  but  also  a 
program  which  is  designed  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  economic  and  social  pat- 
tern of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  large  farms  do  not  need 
any  price  supports.  All  they  do  is  to  hire 
Mexican  labor  and  pay  50  cents  an  hour, 
or  Jamaican  labor,  and  pay  it  50  cents  an 
hour,  and  take  their  profit  right  out  of 
the  backs  of  such  labor.  If  they  did  that 
they  would  not  need  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  parity.  If  that  is  the  kind  of 
country  anyone  wishes  to  live  it.  we 
ought  to  let  the  people  know  about  it. 
I  want  to  live  in  a  country  in  which 
people  on  the  farms  look  upon  farming 
not  only  as  an  occupation  and  an  eco- 
nomic pursuit,  but  as  a  way  of  life.  If  we 
want  that  kind  of  America  we  must  de- 
sign a  legislative  policy  which  will  pro- 
tect .it.  I  might  say  that  there  would 
not  be  any  small  business  today  except 
for  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  a  Clayton 
Act.  and  a  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  We 
have  already  by  law  designed  the  kind  of 
economy  we  would  like  to  have  in  Amer- 
ica, so  far  as  business  is  concerned.  The 
weakness  has  been  in  enforcement  and 
that  possibly  we  have  not  kept  up  to  date 
with  new  developments  in  the  corporate 
structure. 

I  see  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
CMahoney  1  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkman  1 .  Those  two  Sena- 
tors have  worked  diligently  in  the  field 
of  small  business  and  in  combating  the 
menace  of  huge  conglomerations  of  eco- 
nomic power  throughout  the  corporate 
structure.  I  submit  to  these  two  able 
Senators  that  the  same  thing  is  happen- 
ing in  agriculture — ^huge  plants,  huge 
farms  ruiming  to  thousands  of  acres, 
hired  workers — instead  of  small  farms 
and  little  communities,  where  people  live 
in  dignity  and  self-respect,  and  where 
workers  are  not  hired  by  the  hundreds 
and  used  as  common  labor,  and  then 
sent  away. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  T 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.    I   wonder   if   the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota  happened 
to  see  an  article  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post  by  the  Alsop  brothers. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  did. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    In  it  they  discussed 
the  plight  of  the  small  farmers  of  this 
country  and  related  it  to  a  similar  situa- 
tion preceding  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    I    read    it    with 
great  care.    In  fact.  I  was  discussing  it 
this  morning  in  my  office  with  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant.    He  is  here,  and 
I  believe  he  has  the  article  in  his  folder. 
I  read  the  report  to  which  I  alluded 
a  moment  ago.  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  every  country  in  the  world  that 
is  in  trouble  today  got  into  trouble  by 
permitting  its  agriculture  to  deteriorate. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  last  time  we 
were  in  trouble  in  this  country,  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  it  had  grown  from 
the  same  t>eginning. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  had.  indeed. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  am  very  much  In 
sympathy  with  what  the  Senator  is  driv- 
ing at.  but  here  is  a  question  which  has 
been  of  some  concern  to  me.  and  I  should 
like  to  have  it  explained.    This  is  not 
Just  a  loan  program:  it  is  tied  in  with 
the  control  of  acreage,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.     SPARKMAN.     How    would    the 
Senator  take  care  of  acreage  control  of 
big  farms  raising  crops  which  would  ex- 
ceed $50,000  limitation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  May  I  say  that  a 
$50,000  loan  is  no  small  potatoes?  It  is 
quite  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  in  this  country,  much  as  he  believes 
and  much  as  I  believe  in  small  farms, 
we  have  some  big  producers  in  every 
type  of  agriculture. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  a  great  deal 
of  our  production  actually  comes  from 
those  big  producers.  So  long  as  it  is 
tied  in  with  production  control,  how  are 
we  going  to  control  the  big  farmers,  the  e 
whose  production  would  exceed  the  limit 
of  $50,000?  If  we  turn  them  loose  and 
let  them  sell  in  the  free  market,  we  shall 
be  breaking  down  or  threatening  the 
price-support  system  itself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  acreage  con- 
trol also  relates  to  the  conservation  re- 
serve and  the  acreage  reserve,  all  of 
which  provide  benefits  to  the  farmers. 
The  acreage  control  applies  to  the  right 
or  the  ability  of  a  farmer  to  utilize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  loan 
purposes.  But  I  must  say  there  are  only 
a  very  few  producers  in  this  country  who 
would  go  above  the  $50,000  figure.  I 
have  the  figures  worked  out,  and  If  the 
Senator  will  tarry  with  me  a  moment  I 
think  I  can  give  him  a  little  help. 

The  Department  made  a  survey  on  the 
basis  of  the  $25,000  figure,  that  is,  a 
$25,000  limitation,  and  stated  that  the 
census  data  reveals  that  only  3.7  per- 
cent of  the  farms  in  our  country  have 
gross  sales  above  the  $25,000  figure.  The 
larger  fanning  operations  jatiduoe  about 
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S  percent  of  the  produetion.  mai  85  per- 
cent at  the  total  commodity  supply  falls 
iinder  the  $25,000  price  for  price-support 
loans.  If  we  have  a  price-support  limi- 
tation of  $25,000.  approximately  85  per- 
cent of  the  supply  will  be  etigible.  If 
we  raise  it  to  $50,000  it  will  go  up  sub- 
stantially higher.  Of  the  296.000  corn 
loans  only  104,  less  than  three-tenths  of 
1  percent,  were  larger  than  $25,000.  If 
we  put  the  figure  at  $50,000,  the  percent- 
age will  be  less  than  as  many  fingers  as 
there  are  on  2  hands. 

Of  the  35.000  barley  loans  only  6  were 
above  the  $25,000  figiu^ 

It  is  true  that  putting  a  limitation  of 
$50,000  as  a  maximum  amount  of  loan 
which  can  be  received  from  the  Oovern- 
ment,  will  cause  some  persons  to  be  left 
outside  the  program,  but  there  are  some 
who  are  outside  of  it.  anyway.  Some  of 
the  large  producers  do  not  need  or  use 
commodity  credit  loans.  So  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  made  that  by  a 
limitation  we  would  permit  some  per- 
sons to  go  scot-free  as  to  acreage  re- 
duction and  production  controls  is  true, 
whether  we  have  a  $50,000  limitation  or 
not.  We  would  not  have  100  percent 
compliance  under  the  farm  program. 
The  program  last  year  had  slightly  more 
than  50  percent  compliance,  and  it  has 
been  getting  rvorse  every  year,  since  1952. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  getting  worse 
is  that  it  is  so  poorly  administered  and 
because  the  farm  people  no  longer  tnist 
the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture.  So.  if 
we  provide  a  $50,000  limitation  we  are 
going  to  place  under  that  ceiling  more 
than  95  percent  of  all  the  farm  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  over- 
whelming bullc  of  them  will  be  under  that 
ceiling.  Then  we  will  not  see  in  the  edi- 
torial columns  a  continuous  statement 
about  some  farmer  getting  $350,000.  and 
the  production  all  going  into  Government 
warehouses. 

I  am  tired  of  that  kind  of  publicity, 
and  I  am  tired  of  the  way  the  press  and 
the  periodicals  have  reacted  to  the  pro- 
gram. If  they  were  half  as  much  con- 
cerned over  what  is  happening  to  agri- 
culture as  they  are  concerning  a  national 
park  or  a  gas  well,  we  would  not  have  this 
trouble. 

I  fought  hard  for  our  national  parks 
and  I  voted  against  the  gas  bill.  It  is  a 
crying  shame  that  the  press  has  not 
taken  sufficient  interest  in  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  American  farmer.  Ap- 
parently, he  has  not  been  pushed  down 
low  enough  for  some  persons  to  become 
righteously  indignant  about  it. 

Mr.  OTilAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
•will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OTblAHONEY.  I  was  very  much 
impressed  by  what  the  Senator  quoted 
from  a  speech  of  Daniel  Webster  in 
which  he  described  our  country  as  one 
In  which  the  basis  of  liberty  and  progress 
was  the  absence  of  great  landed  estates 
and  opportunity  afforded  the  small  and 
penniless  settler  to  take  up  land  from 
the  great  expanse  of  the  public  domain 
and  build  a  family-size  farm  upon  it. 

As  I  listened  to  those  words,  repeated 
by  the  Senator,  It  occurred  to  me  that 
what  is  happening  In  this  country  is  due 
to  the  growth  of  large  farms,  the  absorp- 


tion of  small  farms,  and  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  large  farms.  We  are  rererslns 
the  condition  which  Daniel  Webster 
described.  We  are  now  creating  a  class 
of  gentleman  farmers  who  occupy  large 
farms,  and  we  are  driving  the  small 
farmer  into  the  class  of  the  peasant 
who  lived  in  the  countries  from  which 
our  original  settlers  came.  The  great 
virtue  of  America  was  that  here  we 
established  opportxinitles  for  every  man: 
but  because  of  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  through  industrial  or- 
ganization, upon  the  one  hand,  and  now 
through  the  present  type  of  operation  of 
agriculture  upon  the  other  hand,  we  are 
making  what  was  once  a  classless  society 
a  class  society.  When  that  is  done  the 
America  which  the  Foimding  Fathers 
saw  and  envisioned  for  the  future  will 
have  vanished. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
absolutely  correct.  As  we  vote  on  this 
farm  bill  we  shall  be  not  only  voting 
on  dollars  and  cents,  but  on  social  pat- 
terns, social  structures.  We  have  been 
witnessing  the  erosion  In  the  United 
States  of  a  great  social  structure  namely, 
the  small  family  farm  unit,  with  the 
family  on  the  land  taking  care  of  it, 
rearing  children,  attending  their  church, 
attending  their  town  meetings,  and  par- 
ticipating in  township  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  experts 
around;  they  are  all  over  the  place  these 
days.  They  know  all  about  manage- 
ment. They  know  how  to  manage 
everybody's  affairs  but  their  own.  They 
are  the  ones  who  say.  'What  we  need  to- 
day is  to  apply  business  eCBciency  prin- 
ciples to  farming." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  has  been 
tried  in  Rus.sia.  That  does  not  belong  in 
the  United  SUtes.  The  Russian  collec- 
tivized farm  system  will  never  work  as 
the  Russians  intend  it  should.  Their 
plan  may  produce.  Oh.  yes,  it  may  pro- 
duce goods,  but  it  will  not  produce  good 
people,  happy  people,  or  a  happy  society. 
The  Russian  system  is  organized  wrong. 

The  present  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration are  leading  to  a  breakdown  in 
American  agriculture.  It  is  necessary  to 
put  a  halt  to  them,  just  as  we  shall  have 
to  put  a  halt  to  the  growth  of  any  great 
monopoly  or  any  great  combine  of  eco- 
nomic forces.  The  time  to  call  a  halt 
is  before  it  gets  too  big.  The  time  to 
stop  it  is  before  it  gets  out  of  hand. 

I  noticed  a  headline  the  other  day.  It 
Is  one  headline  I  intend  to  use  a  great 
deal.  It  says.  "Ike  Wins  Senate  Farm 
Fight."  Whenever  anybody  wins,  it  is 
Ike  who  wins.  Whenever  anyone  loses, 
it  is  Benson  who  loses. 

But  the  headline  reads  "Ike  Wins." 
Whom  do  you  think  Ike  won  over,  Mr. 
President?  He  did  not  win  over  me. 
Ike  won  the  fight  over  the  fanners.  If 
that  Is  the  kind  of  fight  the  President 
wants  to  win.  let  him  win  it.  I  am  here 
to  fight  for  the  farm  families. 

I  submit  that  the  flexible  price  support 
program  as  now  administered  for  the 
small  family  farmer  spells  his  doom. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  admitted  it  will.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  his  assistants, 
and  his  Under  Secretary  have  said  that 
farming  today  is  big  business.    If  a  man 


cannot  make  rood  on  tht  farm,  let  him 
go  into  the  town ;  let  him  go  to  the  city. 

The  administration  talks  about  the 
so-called  marginal  farmer  as  If  he  were 
a  subversive  influence  in  American  so- 
ciety. I  ask  my  friends  from  the  South 
a  question:  What  will  my  friends  south 
of  the  Mason -Dixon  line  do  if  more  of 
the  small  tenants  are  driven  off  the  land? 
What  will  they  do  when  those  tenant 
farmers  move  to  Atlanta,  to  Birming. 
ham.  and  to  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
South?  Where  will  they  be  housed? 
Where  will  they  find  Jobs?  What  about 
the  social  problems  which  will  result? 

In  the  rural  communities  today  there 
Is  a  sense  of  stabihty.  What  will  be  done 
about  the  farmer  and  his  6  or  10  acres? 
How  will  his  family  be  affected  by  such 
a  propram  as  the  one  ahich  we  are 
about  to  adopt? 

The  Senators  from  Southern  States  do 
not  expect  this  administration  to  protect 
the  tenant  farmer,  do  they?  This  ad- 
ministration wants  so-called  efflclency; 
and  efficiency  to  them  is  synonymous 
with  bigness:  with  wealth,  with  big  men. 
with  white  shirts,  with  big  clubs,  with 
big  cigars. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  build  the  kind  of 
America  we  would  like  to  have.  The  Re- 
publican administrators  always  intrigue 
me.  They  worship  the  IBM  machine. 
To  them,  it  is  more  Important  than  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  They  are  fascinated 
by  the  UNTVAC.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
UNTVAC  that  gave  them  the  first  pre- 
diction of  their  success  In  1952.  and  they 
have  ne\'er  forpotten  it.  This  great  elec- 
tronic  instrument  does  things  for  them 
and  does  things  to  them. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  people 
and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Mr.  President,  you  can  read 
the  Constitution  from  berinning  to  end. 
and  the  word  "efficiency"  is  not  in  It.  As 
I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
one  can  read  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  Testament  in  any  translation  he 
wishes  to  read;  he  can  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Magna  CharU, 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations:  but  he  will  not  find  in 
them  the  word  "efficiency."  He  will  find, 
as  I  have  said  a  number  of  times  before, 
the  words  "jusUce."  "equaUty."  "liberty ,- 
"compassion."  "equity."  "love."  and 
"kindness."  But  "efficiency"?  That  has 
been  brought  in  since  January  1953.  It 
has  since  become  a  national  byword;  it 
is  a  GOP  household  word.  We  are  told 
to  be  efficient — it  is  the  Republican  suc- 
cess formula. 

But  the  price  of  so-called  efficiency, 
Mr.  President,  is  sometimes  the  destruc- 
Uon  of  the  people.  Hitler  was  efficient — 
very  efficient.  Mussolini  even  got  the 
trains  to  nm  on  time.  Stalin  claimed 
a  certain  amount  of  efficiency.  Khrush- 
chev says  he  can  be  even  more  efficient 
Even  the  Russians  are  beginning  to  buy 
this  line.  That  is  one  part  of  our  propa- 
ganda which  has  worked. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  wish  to  preserve 
the  family  farm  unit  in  this  country,  if 
we  want  a  society  that  is  not  all  metro- 
politan, if  we  want  to  have  tilling  the 


soil  people  who  love  the  land  they  live  on, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  an  eco- 
nomic program  under  which  they  can 
live:  because  the  sheer  law  of  economic 
attrition  will  drive  them  off  the  land, 
and  everyone  knows  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  program 
as  presently  outlined  is  adopted,  the  only 
farm  people  who  will  be  able  to  Uve  on 
the  land  will  be  those  with  large  inherit- 
ances. The  program  will  result  in  big- 
ger and  bigger  farm  units.  Some  persons 
say,  "It  is  inevitable.  Why  not  let  them 
have  it?" 

Mr.  President.  It  need  not  be  Inevitable 
if  we  have  the  will  not  to  let  it  be  so. 
I  am  arguing  for  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual farm  family  to  be  able  to  make  a 
living.  Ninety  percent  of  parity-price 
supports  is  not  high.  I  say  that  up  to 
$5,000  the  farmers  are  entitled  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  on  their  commodities.  It 
may  cost  them  a  Uttle  more  to  produce 
each  unit  of  their  commodity,  but  they 
arc  entitled  to  a  90-percent  loan.  Above 
$5,000.  they  will  have  to  go  on  the  Ben- 
sonized  formula.  They  will  be  the  vic- 
tims of  slide  and  flex. 

The  big  oijerators  say  the  flexible 
price-support  program  is  good.  Let 
them  try  it.  If  they  want  it,  let  them 
have  it.  Some  of  them  say  they  do  not 
even  want  any  Government  supports. 
Those  are  the  ones  who  do  not  need  it. 
Above  $5,000,  they  will  not  receive  90- 
percent  price  support.  Let  them  have  a 
chance  to  operate  under  the  standards 
they  want. 

The  Humphrey  amendment  provides 
one  new  thing  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  did  not  offer.  It  provides,  in 
its  first  subsection,  that  up  to  $5,000  they 
will  be  90-perccnt  r~lce  supports.  That 
will  take  care  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  small  producers  of  American  agri- 
culture. They  will  be  able  to  obtain 
loans.  They  w  ill  be  getting  loans  on  the 
crop  they  have  produced. 

I  heard  an  argument  a  while  aso — I 
could  not  help  chuckling  as  I  heard  It — 
that  the  Government  will  have  to  buy 
everything  from  the  farmers  who  get 
90-percent  price  supports. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  Is  a  valid  argu- 
ment, then  we  are  admitting  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  the  farmer  is  doomed 
to  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  in  the 
market  place.  If  it  is  beinp  said  that 
the  Government  will  have  to  buy  every- 
thing which  the  small  farmer  produces 
under  a  90-percent  price-support  sched- 
ule, we  are  frankly  saying  that  every 
farmer,  from  here  on  out,  will  always 
receive  in  the  cash  market  less  than  90 
percent  of  parity,  although  this  admin- 
istration said  It  was  for  100  percent  of 
parity  in  the  market  place. 

I  am  for  100  percent  of  parity  In  the 
market  place.  Nor  do  I  think  that  90- 
percent  crop  loans  will  mean  that  the 
Government  will  have  to  buy  everything. 
If  the  administration  does  not  believe 
the  farmer  is  going  to  get  100  percent 
of  parity  in  the  market  place,  why  does 
it  not  say  so?  Why  does  it  not  give 
the  public  the  truth?  Why  does  It  not 
tell  the  public  that  the  farmer  is  not 
going  to  get  anything  more  than  75  per- 
cent? Why  does  it  not  tell  the  public 
that  the  farmer  is  doomed? 


Are  we  telling  the  farmer  today  by 
official  policy  of  the  Government.  "You 
are  supposed  to  be  poor;  you  are  sup- 
posed to  have  mortgages.  You  are  sup- 
posed to  have  trouble;  you  are  supposed 
to  be  losing  your  farm." 

Are  we  saying.  "If  you  are  young,  you 
are  not  supposed  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
If  you  are  old,  we  hop>e  you  will  be  able 
to  live  long  enough  to  last  it  out." 

Is  this  what  we  are  saying?  I  hope 
not. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  the  Independ- 
ent hardware  store,  the  independent 
drugstore,  the  independent  factory.  I 
am  for  a  Government  policy  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  survive.  I 
do  not  always  like  someone  telUng  me 
what  I  have  to  do  every  15  minutes,  such 
as  is  done  under  the  corporate  structure. 
Mr.  President,  if  corporate  big-business 
farming  is  to  be  the  new  pattern,  then 
one  of  these  days  the  workers  on  such 
farms  are  going  to  be  organized  into  a 
union  and  when  that  day  comes,  when 
we  are  debating  a  bill  like  this  in  the 
Congress,  they  are  going  to  say,  "If  we 
don't  get  paid,  you  don't  eat." 

I  have  said  repeatedly  the  farmers  lit- 
erally ought  to  be  marching  to  their 
courthouses,  demanding  equity  and  jus- 
tice. 

If  the  farmers  of  America  were  as  well 
organized  as  the  unions  and  industry 
then  they  would  have  something  to  say 
about  legislation  affecting  them.  But 
the  farmer  is  working  16  hours  a  day — 
trusting  his  elected  representatives  to  do 
him  justice. 

I  have  put  into  the  Record  indisputa- 
ble facts  as  to  the  hourly  wage  the  farm- 
ers of  Minnesota  are  receiving.  What 
good  does  it  do?  The  Senate  just  re- 
duces their  wages.  Apparently  the  Sen- 
ate thinks  they  are  being  paid  too  much. 
They  receive  something  like  45  cents  an 
hour.  Apparently  some  feel  they  should 
get  30  cents  an  hour,  so  the  Senate  re- 
duced price  supports. 

Has  anybody  thought  for  a  minute 
what  would  happen  if  Mr.  Farmer  had 
an  organization  strong  enough  so  he 
could  say,  "Those  fellows  in  the  city  are 
getting  by  too  easily.  Let  us  hold  up 
the  pork  supply.  Let  us  hold  back  the 
beef  supply.  Let  us  hold  back  their 
fruits  and  vegetables."  That  Is  what  is 
done  in  industry.  That  is  what  was  done 
in  the  coal  fields.  That  is  what  was  done 
with  respect  to  fuel  oil.  That  is  what 
is  done  in  the  case  of  every  other  com- 
modity except  food. 

The  farmer  has  asked  only  for  justice. 
He  does  not  want  to  restrict  the  food 
supply,  and  I  pray  to  God  he  never  will. 
But  if  American  agriculture  is  "corpora- 
tized."  that  is  exactly  what  he  will  do. 

The  most  miserable  living  conditions 
on  this  continent  are  to  be  found  where 
there  are  large  corporate  farms  which 
exploit  the  wetbacks,  the  Mexicans,  the 
Jamaicans,  and  the  Bahamians.  I  do 
not  want  that  sort  of  condition  existing 
in  this  country, 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  he  may  have  an  ally, 
in  the  amendment  which  he  is  offering. 


of  whmn  he  is  not  yet  informed.  When 
the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture,  about  a 
week  and  a  half  ago.  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port. I  questioned  him  about  certain 
probable  amendments  to  the  pending  bill 
which  would  protect  the  family-sized 
farm,  guaranteeing,  through  the  90- 
percent  support  program,  the  market- 
abiUty  of  the  farmer's  crop,  through  the 
loan  process,  at  the  same  time  making  it 
impossible  for  the  big  farmer  to  produce 
a  surplus. 

My  suggestion  was.  as  I  expressed  it 
afterward  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate, 
that  perhaps  we  could  offer  90  percent 
of  parity  for  the  small  farmer  and  fiex- 
ible  supports  for  the  farmer  in  the  larger 
classlflcation. 

The  Secretary  did  not  like  that  sug- 
gestion, but  he  said  in  his  letter  to  me. 
which  I  put  in  the  Record  on  March  5. 
and  which  will  be  found  on  page  3911  of 
the  Record,  that  the  President  had  writ- 
ten an  objective,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  almost  identical  with  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  now 
offers. 

If  I  am  correct  In  this  Interpretation 
of  the  President's  language,  as  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  Secretary  Benson.  I 
think  our  Republican  friends  In  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  know  that  in  supporting  the 
Humphrey  amendment  they  will  be  sup- 
porting the  Eisenhower  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  even  be 
willing  to  call  it  the  George  Humphrey 
amendment,  naming  it  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  if  that  would  result 
in  its  getting  any  more  votes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  now  read  the 
President's  intent,  according  to  Secre- 
tary Benson: 

First  of  all.  the  Prwldent's  Intent  was  not 
Identical  with  the  objective  you  have  Indi- 
cated.   The  President  said: 

"The  average  size  of  farms  in  American 
agriculture,  as  measured  by  capital  or  by 
acres,  has  rapidly  Increased.  To  the  degree 
that  this  trend  Is  associated  with  the  devel- 
opment of  more  economic  and  more  efflclent 
farm  units  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  farm 
families  and  of  the  Nation." 

Let  me  interpolate — because  this  effi- 
ciency seems  to  develop  only  when  the 
farm  has  expanded  beyond  what  we  nor- 
mally call  a  family-sized  faiin.  To  re- 
turn to  the  Presidents  language: 

To  the  degree,  however,  that  it  has  resulted 
In  the  removal  of  rltk  for  large  farm  busi- 
nesses by  reasons  of  price  supports,  it  is  much 
less  wliolesome  and  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  traditional  family  farm. 

Under  the  price  support  machinery  as  it 
has  been  functioning,  price-support  loans 
of  tremendous  size  have  occasionally  oc- 
curred. It  is  not  sound  Government  policy 
to  underwrite  at  public  expense  such  formid- 
able competition  with  family-operated 
farms,  which  are  the  bulwark  of  our  agri- 
culture. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  placing 
a  dollar  limit  on  the  size  of  price-support 
loans  to  any  one  Individual  or  farming  unit. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  done 
that.  His  limit  is  $5,000  and  90  percent 
supports  for  those  making  less  than 
$5,000. 

The  limit  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
give  full  protection  to  efficiently  operated 
f amUy  farms. 


*  ^i 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.    There  is  a  $50,000 
limit. 

_  Mr.  QTMABOKET.  80  I  teke  H  the 
^^ciMcnt  bsB  lecumwf  iwkjd  pncisety 
the  vrxjgrmm.  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  outlined  In  his  amend« 
ment. 

If  I  may  address  the  Senator  person- 
ally, what  he  is  seeking  to  do.  as  I  un- 
derstand, is  to  limit  the  payment  from 
the  Government  and  the  loans  from  the 
Government  to  those  large  farms  which 
actually  do  not  need  it.  in  the  belief  that 
by  this  limitation  they  will  be  more  ef- 
ficient, in  the  national  sense,  in  the  fact 
that  they  will  not  produce  a  surplus 
which  they  most  sell  at  a  price  which 
will  destroy  the  whole  basis  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  being  most  helpful.  I  am 
fully  cognizant  of  the  President's  expres- 
sion on  limitation  of  the  amount  of  price 
supports,  or  the  total  amount  of  price 
support  loans. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  made  my  state- 
ment only  in  the  hope  that  the  Senator 
may  get  more  support 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  wish  to  say.  however,  that  a  year 
ago  the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
introduced  a  bill  making  the  proposal  I 
am  now  discussing,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Porestry. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  And  the  report 
was  adverse. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.      The    committee 
sent  the  bill  to  the  department  of  Agri- 
culture to  get  a  report  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  department  agreed  with  a  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  amount  of  loans  to 
any  one  farmer;  in  other  words,  whether 
it  recommended  a  cutoff,  or  limitation. 
I  think  the  Senate  should  know  that  the 
Department  said  it  was  opposed  to  it. 
However,   that  has   no   relationship   to 
what  the  President  is  for.     There  are 
several  governments  operating  in  Wash- 
ington.     There    is    one    at    the    White 
Hou5e.    There  is  one  at  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.    There  is  one  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    So  no  matter  what 
side  of  the  fence  one  is  on.  he  can  always 
find  somebody  in  the  administration  who 
supports  or  opposes  his  position  on  the 
farm  problem.    But  if  I  had  a  choice.  I 
wo'ild  rather  have  the  President  support 
me.    I  am  sorry  Mr.  Benson  does  not  sup- 
port the  President,  and  I  am  sorry  the 
President  does  not  support  Mr.  Benson, 
but  perhaps  we  can  get  them  together  iX 
we  write  this  proposal  into  the  law. 

I  should  like  to  help  President  Eisen- 
hower get  the  price-support  limitation 
into  the  farm  bill.  I  agree  with  tl^at  part 
of  his  farm  program.  He  can  have  full 
credit  for  it.  If  the  proposal  should 
pass.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the 
V/a.<^hlngton  Post  and  Times  Herald  have 
another  headline  that  reads.  "Ike  Wins 
Farm  Fight."  I  noUced  another  head- 
line which  It  carried.  -Ike's  Flexible 
Wheat  Prop  Saved  by  Nixon."  They  are 
workinR  together.  They  saved  the  flex- 
ible wheat  program. 

I  want  every  farmer  In  the  Wheat  Belt 
to  know  that  the  President  and  his  Vice 
President  were  Jtind  enough  to  lower  the 
wheat  supports  to  76  percent  of  parity. 
I  want  that  word  to  go  abroad  in  the 
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country.  Ike  likes  to  have  headlines: 
and  he  can  have  this  one.  too.  In  fact, 
I  shall  take  this  paper  over  to  the 
library  oi  Congress  and  have  it  treated 
like  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  do  not  want  this  paper  crinkled.  In- 
stead. I  want  it  preserved,  because  when 
the  farmers  in  my  section  of  ttie  country 
find  out  that  Ike  won — the  headline  is. 
'Ike  Wins  Senate  Farm  Fight"— they 
will  know  who  got  licked,  and  they  will 
know  who  got  trampled  upon — namely, 
the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  is  twofold. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  rise  to  hasten  to 
say  that  the  letter  read  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  complete  reversal  of  the  ad- 
ministration policy — which  must  in- 
clude the  President;  I  presimie  that  he 
confers  with  Secretary  Benson  on  these 
matters.  The  Vice  President  must  have 
conferred,  too.  the  other  evening. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  pre- 
stmiption  based  on  theory. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  This  being  the 
year  1956,  I  can  understand  why  we 
have  the  letter. 

But  I  desire  to  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota — and  I  suppo-se  he 
knows  how  apropos  these  figures  are.  in 
connection  with  what  he  has  said  to- 
day—that only  last  week  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  issued  statistics  from 
which  it  appears  that  under  the  so- 
called  Benson  flexible-parity  plan,  farm 
income  now  has  dropped  to  approxi- 
mately $860  per  capita,  as  against  al- 
most $2,000  for  people  in  all  other  lines 
of  activity.  In  other  words,  today  the 
farmer— even  with  his  capital  invest- 
ment—receives for  what  he  does  less 
than  one-half  of  the  national  income  or 
national  "take"  per  capita,  or  the  aver- 
age income  per  capita  of  all  other 
classes  of  our  working  people 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
In  that  connection.  I  wish  to  read  from 
an  arUcle  by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop. 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's— March 
11— edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  them  for  takinc:  such  an  Interest 
in    this    matter     There    has    been    a 
dearth  of  such  articles  or  colimins.     It 
is  Just  as  imporUnt   that  farmers  be 
given  economic  justice  as  it  is  that  city 
dwellers   who   use   natural   gas   receive 
economic    justice.     In    fact,    the    city 
dwellers  are  more  able  to  pay  for  nat- 
ural  gas   than   the   farmer   is   able   to 
assist  himself,  under  present  prices.     I 
was   opposed   to   the   natural   gas   bill, 
which  is  another  one  of  the  attempts  to 
obtain    privileges    for    special    groups. 
And  I  am  agaiivst  the  so-caUed  flexible- 
price-support  bill,   because  it  does  not 
work  except  to  the  advantage  of  tho.se 
who  already  are  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HUB4PHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  have  said  that 
under  these  circumstances  I  can  see  no 
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advantage  for  the  American  farmers  of 
the  next  generation  unless  they  work 
far  bis  oorporatkias— aiid  I  mean  remUy 
biff— or  for  cooperatives  or  (or  the 
Government 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct 

Mr  President.  I  now  read  a  part  of 
the  ariicle  by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop. 
to  which  I  have  just  referred: 

The  warnings  of  history  need  to  be  re- 
membered, at  the  moment,  for  the  rather 
simple  reacon  that  there  would  be  no  really 
grave  American  farm  problem  tf  It  were  not 
for  the  plight  of  the  famUy-sUsed  farms. 
Not  all  the  big  farms  art  prosperous,  of 
course.  But  almost  all  of  them  can  uke 
care  of  themselves,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  still  enormously  proeperous.  like 
the  Industrialized  rice  growers  recently  de- 
scribed In  this  space. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  people  who  are  not  prosperous  are  the 
folk  on  the  famlly-siaed  farms.  They  are  so 
unprosperous.  In  fact,  that  this  Nation  la 
virtually  beginning  to  be  divided  Into  two 
naUons.  A  single  statistic  tells  the  story. 
Per  capita  farm  Income  has  now  declined  to 
the  level  of  t8«0  a  year,  whereas  the  per 
capita  Income  of  Americans  off  the  farm  now 
stands  at  the  level  of  $1,022.  Farm  folk  are  ■ 
much  less  than  half  as  well  off  as  other  folk 
In  America. 

Mr.  President. T  emphasize  the  part  of 
the  ariicle  which  states: 

The  people  who  are  not  prosperotu  are  th« 
folk  on  the  family-sized  farms.  They  are  so 
unprosperous.  In  fact,  that  this  Nation  ts 
virtually  beginning  to  be  divided  Into  two 

nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  question  be- 
fore us  is  whether  we  want  any  people 
left  on  the  farms,  or  whether  we  want 
the  farms  in  Minnesota  operated  from 
Minneapolis,  from  the  Foshay  Tower,  as 
the  Twin  City  ordinances  are  operated, 
or  whether  we  want  the  farms  in  New 
York  SUte  operated  from  the  Chrysler 
Building  or  the  Empire  State  Building. 
That  could  happen.  Mr.  President; 
workers  could  be  hired  to  drive  the  trac- 
tors and  perform  the  other  mechanized 
farm  operations.  The  farms  could  be 
operated  in  that  way.  But  in  that  case,  y 
God  help  the  people  who  now  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  for  our  Nation.  If 
such  a  development  occurred,  the  farms 
would  be  operated  like  the  feudal  estates 
were  operated  in  ancient  days.  Under 
such  a  principle,  it  would  make  little 
difference  whether  the  ones  in  charge 
were  called  industrial  managers  or  bar- 
ons or  dukes:  the  idea  would  be  the  same. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  see  social  jus- 
tice done.  I  do  not  base  my  request 
solely  on  economics,  even  though  the 
parity  price-support  program  worked 
very  well  for  22  years. 

The  90  percent  of  parity  program 
worked  all  right,  too.  until  those  who 
got  in  charge  of  it  did  not  believe  in  it. 
Surely.  Mr.  President,  one  does  not  put  a 
fox  in  charge  of  a  chicken  coop,  or  an 
arsonist  in  charge  of  the  police  depart- 
ment: and  we  should  not  put  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  people  who  do 
not  beheve  in  price  supports.  But  that 
is  what  has  been  done. 

I  repeat  that  this  program  Is  being 
administered  in  a  spirit  which  does  not 
lend  itself  to  effective  administration 
and  which  does  not  lend  Itself  to  a  pro- 


gressing healthy  American  agricultural 
economy.  The  only  way  out  is  to  try  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  fann  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  yield  the  floor 
after  saying  that  the  proposed  limitation 
to  $50,000  has  been  generally  supported 
in  this  body.  If  my  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  it  is  my  intention  to  support  the 
$50,000  limitation  as  provided  in  another 
amendment. 

I  want  no  more  articles  impugning  the 
self-reliance  and  moral  fiber  of  our 
farm  families,  because  of  a  few  large 
loans  to  a  handful  of  big  operators.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  farmers — 95  per- 
cent— can  get  by  under  less  than  a  $50,- 
000  limitation:  but  the  $50,000  limitation 
may  be  a  reasonable  one  in  the  case  of 
the  mechanized  farm  operations  of 
today. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
this  administration  staiKls  guilty  before 
the  American  people  of  permitting  a 
cleavage  in  our  society — as  the  Alsop 
brothers  have  said,  a  Nation  divided — 
a  Nation  with  one  group  composed  of  the 
poor  and  another  group  composed  of 
those  who  are  bordering  on  being  well 
to  do.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  right.  It 
is  shameful  for  the  Congress  to  dilly- 
dally regarding  these  great  issues,  when 
we  see  that  today  the  per  capita  farm 
income  is  only  $860  a  year,  as  compared 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  $1,922  of 
Americans  who  are  not  on  the  farms. 

This  is  not  right.  It  is  morally  wrong. 
It  is  economically  wrong.  It  is  politi- 
cally wrong.  I  am  prepared  to  take 
whatever  insults  are  hurled  my  way. 
When  certain  people  run  out  of  facts  on 
which  to  debate  the  issues,  they  use  at- 
tack, bluster,  and  propaganda.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  stick  to  the  facts. 
There  are  no  facts  available  to  prove 
that  this  administration  has  any  pro- 
gram in  mind  whatever  except  a  pro- 
gram to  try  to  bail  itself  out  for  1  year 
from  its  surpluses,  which  have  been 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

From  here  on  I  shall  desist  from  prog- 
nosticating as  to  when  the  Senate  may 
complete  consideration  of  the  pending 
bill.  In  early  January  I  predicted  hope- 
fully that  we  would  have  a  bill  on  the 
President's  desk  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 15.  At  that  time  I  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  customary  recess 
which  we  alTord  our  friends  across  the 
aisle  during  the  week  of  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day. Since  that  time  I  stated  that  I 
hoped  we  would  finish  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  the  15th  of  March.  We  are 
only  a  few  days  away  from  that  dead- 
line and  the  end  of  debtte  is  not  in  sight. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  seem  to  be  mov- 
ing backward. 

Today  we  started  with  an  amendment 
which  was  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williaxs] 
dealing  with  a  subject  entirely  foreign 
to  the  subject  which  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed. The  Senator  from  Delaware 
first  offered  an  amendment  which  had  as 
Its  objective  preventing  the  Government 
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from  leasing  lands  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  grow  crops  now  in 
surplus.  Instead  of  proceeding  with  the 
considefatioa  of  that  amendment,  the 
Senator  saw  fit  to  offer  as  a  substitute 
an  amendment  providing  for  a  $25,000 
limitation  on  the  amount  a  farmer  could 
borrow  from  the  Government  under  the 
price -support  program. 

My  good  friend  from  Minnesota  has 
now  come  forward  with  another  substi- 
tute for  that  amendment  which  would 
provide  for  a  modified  90  percent  of  par- 
ity price-support  program. 

For  the  past  3  weeks  we  have  been 
debating  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
retain  in  the  bill  90  percent  of  parity 
price  stipports.  Last  week  the  Senate 
went  on  record  against  90  percent  price 
supports.  Now  we  are  confronted  with 
the  issue  again,  in  a  little  different  form. 
It  places  some  of  us  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion. In  the  past  I  have  supported  90 
percent  price  supports,  and  I  am  still 
for  90  percent  price  supports.  However, 
this  amendment  would  permit  farmers 
to  borrow  up  to  $5,000  on  the  basic  crops 
at  the  rate  of  90  percent  of  parity.  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  we  shall 
have  two  sets  of  price  supports,  one  ap- 
plying to  small  farmers,  whose  produc- 
tion is  not  greater  than  $5,000,  and  the 
sliding  scale  applying  to  the  rest  of  the 
farmers.  All  of  this,  according  to  the 
arguments  advanced  by  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  is  to  assist  the  small 
farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  bow  to  no  man  in  the 
fight  to  help  our  small  farmers,  but  this 
amendment  would  not  give  to  the  small 
farmer  an  acre  more  of  land  to  cultivate 
than  is  being  allotted  to  him  under  the 
present  law;  and  yet  that  seems  to  be  the 
objective  of  most  of  those  who  are  now 
sponsoring  a  limitation  of  $50,000  or 
$25,000.  They  insist  that  by  limiting 
support  payments,  they  will  help  the 
small  farmer  obtain  more  acres  to  plant. 
This,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  will 
not  do. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  when  this  law 
was  flrst  placed  on  the  statute  books 
back  in  1938,  we  could  not  have  foreseen 
World  War  U  and  the  Korean  situation. 
We  might  have  been  able  to  provide  ways 
and  means  by  which  we  could  better  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  small  farmer.  It 
is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  only 
way  we  can  now  protect  them,  insofar  as 
acreage  is  concerned,  and  in  giving  them 
more  to  sell,  is  by  ultimately  increasing 
their  acreage. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  war  many 
farmers  sold  or  leased  their  farms.  They 
saw  greater  returns  in  our  factories,  so 
they  abandoned  the  small  farms.  In  the 
meantime,  those  who  were  able  to  mech- 
anize made  their  operations  larger  and 
larger  through  outright  acquisition,  as 
well  as  through  leasing  of  smaller  areas. 

In  order  to  accomplish  what  some  Sen- 
ators now  advocate,  we  would  have  to 
change  the  entire  law.  because  our  farm- 
ers who  produce  basic  crops  are  now  op- 
erating imder  allotted  acreages.  These 
allotments  are  arrived  at  on  a  historic 
basis,  depending  upon  how  much  of  cer- 
tain basic  crops  have  been  planted  by 
cotton  farmers,  wheat  farmers,  tobacco 
farmers,  rice  farmers,  and  peanut  farm- 
ers over  a  specifled  recent  period  of  time. 


It  is  provided  in  the  law  how  those  acres 
shall  be  distributed-  The  Secretary  of 
Asricuiture  must  foUow  a  certain  for- 
nuila.  We  cannot  now  tidce  away  from 
the  large  farmers  acreage  allotments 
which  they  have  acquired  under  an  es- 
tablished formula. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  from  now  on 
we  shall  not  be  going  back  and  debating 
issues  which  have  been  passed  upon  by 
the  Senate,  because  if  we  do.  we  may  be 
here  imtil  Christmas  before  this  bill  is 
passed. 

For  almost  a  week  the  Senate  has  been 
operating  under  a  limitation  of  debate, 
yet  we  have  considered  and  passed  upon 
only  4  or  5  of  the  80-odd  amendments 
pending  before  us.  Th««  seems  to  be 
no  end  to  the  process  of  considering 
amendments,  for  amendments  seem  to 
spawn  more  amendments. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  make  an 
effort  to  stick  to  the  issues;  let  us  leave 
politics  out  for  a  little  while,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  number  of  amendments 
will  dwindle  and  our  progress  will  be 
hastened.  That  is  my  hope.  Unless  we 
enact  legislation  and  have  it  on  the  Pres- 
ident's desk  sometime  this  month,  we 
might  as  well  abandon  the  soil  bank  plan, 
and  we  might  as  well  abandon  the  bill  as 
a  whole,  for  it  will  be  too  late  to  help  our 
farmers  this  jrear. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  point  out  that 
even  under  the  $5,000  proposal  we  would 
not  be  supporting  every  farmer  at  90 
percent,  because  one  may  have  $5,000 
worth  of  wheat  but  $105,000  worth  of 
livestock,  hogs,  and  other  commodities. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  what  is 
anticipated  would  happen  under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  put- 
ting the  case  in  a  manner  a  little  differ- 
ent from  the  way  I  have  presented  it. 
A  cotton  farmer  in  my  State,  for  exam- 
ple, who  grows  only  one  basic  crop,  may 
have  a  total  production  of  no  more  than 
4  bales;  he  cannot  get  $5,000,  of  course. 
The  proposal  would  not  help  this  tsnse 
of  small  fanner,  if  the  market  price 
is  not  supported  by  loans  to  the  farmers 
who  can  afford  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  gets  $400.  he  is 
doing  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  only  way  to 
help  these  farmers  would  be  by  giving 
them  more  land  on  which  to  plant  basic 
crops.  The  only  way  that  could  be  done 
would  be  by  revising  the  entire  acreage 
allotment  program. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
in  the  State  so  ably  represented  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  there  were  1,000 
cows,  but  if  the  average  number  of  cows 
per  farm  was  only  5  or  6,  he  would  be 
advocating  some  measure  of  relief  for 
the  farmers  who  had  5  or  6  cows. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suppose  all  of  U8 
tend  to  look  after  our  own  State's  in- 
terests. However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  proceed  to  enact  the  bill  as 
soon  as  is  reasonably  possible.    I  do  not 
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flbjMt  to  MBcndatnU  tetnc  offend,  bot 
•very  n««  MBtndmtnt  ii  i  mi  to  tpawn 
itmllAr  ones.  A«  I  «Ud.  crtxr  day  ther* 
•r*  tMTOucht  before  ue  Lmom  on  which 
«e  have  ixrerloaBly  voted.  We  diacussed 
Uie  eubject  of  M  percent  of  p«nty  pnce 
supports  many  tunes.  I  sm  in  favor  of 
them.  I  have  said  many  times  on  the 
floor  that  it  was  the  only  provision  of 
the  Mil  which  would  have  fflven  immedi- 
ate relief  to  the  farmer.  I  sm  still  of 
that  opinion. 

However,  to  bring  up  the  question 
a«ain  and  again  mean.^  that  every  Sen- 
ator will  want  to  be  heard  snew  on  it. 
and  the  first  thing  we  know  we  will  be 
debating  all  the  controversial  questions 
Oiver  and  over  again.  If  we  do  that,  we 
Bight  as  well  lee  our  farmers  know  that 
It  win  be  next  year  before  we  pass  a  farm 
bin. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
lor  expressing  the  hope  that  we  will 
not  go  over  and  over  the  same  ground. 

Almost  every  time  an  amendment  is 
before  the  Senate,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  vote  again  on  the  90  percent  of  panty 
provision.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  insistence  that  we  pass  along  to  other 
subjecu.  He  knows  that  he  and  I  differ 
about  the  level  of  the  pnce  support.  We 
also  recognize  the  fact  that  uiiless  a  bill 
Is  passed,  the  only  one  who  will  really 
surer  will  be  the  farmer.  I  join  the 
Senator  in  the  hope  that  we  may  not  have 
to  debate  the  same  question  over  and 
over  again,  but  may  pass  on  to  a  new 
subject. 

SrwssAi.  SsjfAToss.    Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  EIX£NI»3%.  If  no  Senator  de- 
sires to  be  heard  against  the  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

AUotc 

And«-raoo 

Barx.'er 

Barrnt 

B*»li 

B«n<lcr 

Bencett 

Bibt^ 

BrVckcT 

Bridfces 

Buah 

Butlrr 

Byrd 

Capatuut 

CariAoa 

C»a«.  K  J. 


0«orge 
Cjo.a«fttcr 
Oore 
Oreen 

HeanUkicm 


Me5amar» 

MilUkin 

Mooroocy 

Morse 

Mundc 

Mumtr 

Neely 


Cms.  S  Dak.        Rennetfy 

CbaTffs  Kerr 

Clemffnta  Kaowlaxid 

Curtiit  Kuchel 

D*nl*l  Lan«er 

I>trK««n  L.«bmao 

Douclaa  Long 

Dtiir  M.iiiQa<ioo 

Dwor«h«k  MAione 

KMtland  Uanafleld 


Hlck«Qioopcr  Neub«r^r 

Hill  O'Mahoney 

Holland  P«Atora 

Hrusii*  Pmyn« 

Humpiirey  Pott«r 

!»«•  P\iPt«H 

Jack«on  Rob«rt«oa 

Jcnoer  Sum*U 

iotxximon,  Te».  8ciM>eppel 

Jobnaton.  S.  C.  Scott 


Smathen 

Smltb.  Main* 

8m. th,  N  J. 

Sparkmaa 

Stennu 

Symincton 

ThurmoDd 

Thye 

Watklna 

W«lk«r 


KUendcr  Martin.  Iowa  WU«y 

■rrtn  Martin.  Pa.  WiUlama 

Flanders  McCarthy  Toun« 

FtcAT  McCleilAO 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ki- 
rAuvxai  is  absent  on  ol&clal  business. 


Mr  KNOWLAND.  I  announe*  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I34r. 
Corrovi  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  6Ai.ToiiSTAU.J  are  neccS' 
saniy  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  A  quo- 
mm  is  present. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Bifr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tll« 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Is  there  any  time  re- 
maining on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  ha.s  expired. 

.Mr  AIKEN  Is  the  vote  to  be  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota providing  for  90- percent  support  to 
producers  up  to  the  amount  of  So. 000. 
and  then  providing  pnce  support  at  the 
prevailing  rate  up  to  $60,000  worth  of 
commodities? 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  not  undertake  to  mterpret  the 
amendment. 

Mr  AIKEN.  That  Is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  It.  and  I  Shan  vote  '  nay  " 

The  PRESTD:n«0  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wiU  caU  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Cleric  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tetmessee  (Mr.  Kz- 
F.ttrvm :  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  anno\.jice  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  LMr. 
Kxr.Auvm)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Mr. 
Cotton!  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  SiiLTOirsTAU.  1  are  neces- 
sarily absent,  and.  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote    nay  " 

The  resxilt  was  announced — yeas  36. 
nays  56,  as  foUow.s: 


YHAS— 3« 

Burner 

Jackicn 

MOTM 

Ch«T«S 

Johmon.  Tex. 

Mundt 

CIem«nta 

JaBaaMw.a.C 

Murray 

X>anlei 

Keaa«|f 

Neely 

Kerr 

N«ub«rf«r 

Errin 

L*ns<^ 

O'MaboQcy 

Tnmt 

Lebiraa 

Rt»mU 

G«or«» 

MftCBOKA 

Bcott 

Oct* 

Manafield 

SpaifeaMa 

BcnnincB 

McCarthy 

Symtogton 

Rill 

Mc.Namar« 

Thurmond 

Humphrvy 

Monron«T 
WATS— S« 

Tounc 

Alkra 

Duir 

Martin.  Va. 

Allott 

Dvor'hak 

McCUilaa 

Anderaoa 

taatland 

MUlUUa 

Barren 

KUeiulcr 

Paator* 

B««M 

FI*nden 

Payn* 

Bend*r 

Fuibr  ffht 

Potter 

B«nQet« 

Ooldvatcr 

Purtcll 

Bible 

Orc«n 

Robert.<on 

BrtckeT 

Rayd»n 

Scho*pp»l 

Bnd«OT 

Rlckenlooper 

Smatherv 

Bunb 

HoUand 

Bmitb.  MaIc 

Butler 

Hruaka 

^itb.  N.  J. 

Byrd 

iTca 

Stennta 

Capebart 

J*nn#r 

Thye 

Carlaon 

Know  and 

Watklna 

C^e.  n  J. 

Kuchet 

Weiker 

Caae.9.  Oak. 

Long 

Wiley 

Curt  la 

MaloB* 

WUilAOM 

Dukacn 

Martin.  Iowa 

KOTVOnWO— « 

Cottoa 

KefBurer 

Saltonstall 

So    Mr.    HuMPHitrr's   amendment    to 
Mr.  wauAMs'  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  In 
accordance  with  a  previous  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah  ( Mr.  Wst- 
Kivsi  and  other  Senators.  I  should  like 
to  modify  my  amendment  at  the  desk 
by  striking  out  "$29,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "tM.OOO." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accord- 
ingly. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
umendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  CHigp  etna.  At  the  end  of  the 
amendm«it  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr  WnxiAMsl.  tt  Is  proposed 
to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  fc^ows: 

Cumpcnaatlon  p«id  any  producer  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  acreagc-reacrT*  procram 
with  respect  to  land  In  any  one  Stat*  in 
any  year  abaU   not  ««c— d   S39.000. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  inHian^  if  i  may 
modify  my  amendment  accordmgly.  un- 
less Senators  wish  to  have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PPJSmiNG  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion  is  heard.  The  question  now  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  as  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  time  on  each  side  has 
been  exhausted. 

.Mr  JEN'NER.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  seek  recognition 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do:  and  I  yield  10 
minutes  of  my  time  bo  the  Senator  from 
Delaware 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  Is  recognised. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Idr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PREoIDtNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  What  is  the  question 
now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, as  modified. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  thb 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  the  same  as  the  amendment  I 
had  offered,  which  is  on  the  desk  of  Sen- 
ators, and  is  designated  -2-22-56-B.-  I 
am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  puriMse  of  the  amendment  Lb  to 
place  a  limiUtlon  of  S25.000  on  the 
amount  which  can  be  paid  to  any  single 
participant  in  the  acreage-reserve  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  bin  la  written,  without  some 
limitation,  it  provides  that  anyone  can 
put  up  to  dO  percent  of  his  allotted  acre- 
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age  into  the  reaerre  prop-am  or  tlM  ao- 
callad  soil-bank  prognun. 

Let  me  cite  an  extreme  case.  Let  us 
consider  an  individual  in  the  M*H>Hma 
area  who  has  340,000  acres  aitotment  of 
aheat.  Witiiout  some  limiutkm.  be 
could  put  one-half,  or  170.000  acres,  of 
his  allotted  acreage  into  the  soil-bank 
plan  and  receive  for  it  an  average  of  ap- 
proximately $20  an  acre,  or  a  total  of 
S3.400.000  for  taking  one-half  of  bis 
acreage  out  of  cultivation. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of 
Coni:re&s  that  the  proposed  law  should 
be  applied  for  any  sucli  purpose  as  that. 
Neither  is  it  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  utiderwrite  the  fai-m  operations  of 
some  of  the  larger  insurance  companies. 

The  bill,  even  with  this  limitation, 
would  take  care  of  over  98  percent  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  country  aith  respect  to 
ttie  amount  of  acreage  which  could  be  set 
aside  under  the  soil-bank  plan. 

CerUinly,  $25,000  would  be  a  sizable 
check  for  any  farmer  to  receive  from  the 
Government  for  not  planting  any  spe- 
cific crop  or  crops.  Therefore.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

It  was  never  intended  that  this  soll- 
bnnk  proposal  be  a  bonanza  for  the 
abbenlee  farmer.  Unless  soBie  restric- 
tion is  written  in  the  law  a  small  per- 
centage of  individuals  will  reap  a  major 
portion  of  the  benefits. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  It 
limits  to  $25,000  the  amount  which  may 
be  paid  to  any  producei-  under  the  acre- 
age-reserve program.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  acreage-reserve  provision  in  the 
soil-bank  program  is  to  curtail  produc- 
tion of  the  basics  so  as  not  further  to 
as^ravate  the  present  surpluses.  The 
aniendment.  in  my  himible  judgment, 
may  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture from  getting  Uie  desired  number  of 
allotted  acres  placed  in  the  acreage  re- 
serve and  thus  may  defeat  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  farm  bill— that  Is.  to  re- 
duce the  surpluses  which  now  exist  for 
all  of  the  basic  commodities. 

In  the  bill  we  are  now  considering, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given 
broad  powers  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive of  relieving  our  markets  of  sxir- 
pluses,  by  encouraging  farmers  to  refrain 
from  planting  a  portion  of  their  allotted 
acres. 

I  have  explained  before  how  the  plan 
would  work,  but  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors who  were  not  present  in  the  Senate 
at  that  time.  I  will  explain  it  again.  The 
reserve-acreage  provision  covers  only  the 
allotted  acres  for  the  basic  crops.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  given 
broad  powers  to  go  into  the  States  which 
produce  cotton,  peanuts,  wheat,  com, 
rice,  and  certain  types  of  tobacco  In  or- 
der to  try  to  have  as  many  acres  as  pos- 
sible diverted  from  the  production  of 
those  basic  crops.  The  only  limitation 
that  we  have  in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  acreage-reserve  program  is  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  authorized. 
The  total  amount  that  may  be  spent  In 
any  1  year  for  the  acreage-reserve  phase 
of  the  soil-bank  program  is  $750  million. 

It  strikes  me.  Mr.  President,  if  we  start 
tying  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  in 
administering  the  program  be  might  not 


be  atalt  to  obtain  the  nnmber  of  acres 
that  ousbt  to  be  aec  aside  fn  oitler  to 
bring  the  aopply  of  baale  eommodities 
In  balance  vith  dpiwanrt,  I  ajit  that  the 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Preskient,  wlU  the  Senator  yiekl  for  a 
qnestion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  not  have  any  fear  that  in  the 
case  of  some  large  wheat  acreages,  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  sug- 
gested, the  $20  payment  per  acre  might 
actually  result  m  payintr  to  the  operator 
more  than  the  land  could  tie  sold  for  on 
the  open  market? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  Is  a  possi- 
bihty  of  that,  but  we  tried  to  protect 
against  such  an  eventuality  by  providing 
in  the  bill  that  the  farm  is  to  be  operated 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now  op- 
erated. The  Secretary  will  have  ample 
authority  to  set  the  level  of  payments  so 
that  abuses  of  this  Idnd  cannot  occur. 
If  the  farmer  has  tenants,  the  tenants 
are  to  be  protected  and  the  Secretary 
can  take  steps  to  discourage  their  being 
put  off  the  farm.  I  repeat — the  objec- 
tive of  the  acreage  reserve  provision  of 
the  soil  bank  program  is  to  get  farmers 
who  have  acreage  allotments  for  the 
production  of  basic  commodities,  to  re- 
frain from  planting  some  of  their  al- 
lotted acres  and  thus  bring  about  a  re- 
duction of  production. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  a  very  good  point  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Whether  the  acres 
are  obtained  from  small  farms  or  big 
farms,  the  objective  is  to  reduce  the 
plantings  of  allotted  acreage. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
it  is  all  right  to  provide  a  100-percent 
crop  insurance  plus  an  incentive  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  one's  cropland, 
but  if  that  is  going  to  be  done  for  some 
of  the  very  large  wheat  acreages  I  think 
the  Government  may  find  Itself  in  a 
position  of  paying  more  than  the  land 
is  worth. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Secretary  has 
wide  discretion  to  prevent  such  abu.ses. 
He  does  not  have  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract unless  he  determines  that  such  a 
contract  will  further  the  objectives  of 
the  acreage -reserve  program.  Tlie  point 
I  desire  to  make  is  that  the  size  of  the 
farm  should  not  make  any  difference — 
an  allotted  acre  for  wheat  that  is  placed 
in  the  acreage  reserve  will  contribute 
just  as  much  to  the  reduction  of  sur- 
pluses, irrespective  of  the  size  of  the 
farm  operation  from  which  it  is  diverted. 
This  is  not  a  handout  to  farmers — it  is 
an  incentive  program  designed  to  reduce 
production  of  the  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  strike  out 
the  last  paragraph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  eligible,  because  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Therefore  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
aJUx  from  Tennessee  would  not  be  in 
order  at  this  time. 


Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  aeek 
Xwther  reeocnttionr 

Mr.  JENNER  I  aik  f  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment  to  the  Williams 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nay*  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JENNER  Mr.  Preskient.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKDi.  Mr.  President,  while  it 
is  tnie  that  this  amei»dment  would  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  a 
certam  extent*  it  seema  to  me  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  anyone  would  be  expected  to 
put  enough  laixl  from  any  one  farm  In 
the  acreage  reserve,  which  would  require 
a  payment  of  over  $25,000.  Assuming  a 
payment  of  $50  an  acre,  that  would  per- 
mit 500  acres  to  be  retired. 

I  doubt  that  there  are  many  farms  In 
the  country  which  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Secretary  to 
place  limitations  on  the  payments  which 
could  be  made  to  any  one  person. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  yield.  I  am  speak- 
ing about  paymenta  made  under  the 
acreage  reserve  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that, 
and  I  am  in  agreement.  I  think  a  limi- 
tation of  $25,000  on  such  payments  is 
adequate,  but  I  am  concerned  about  the 
proposition  which  undertakes  to  limit 
loans  to  $25,000.  I  wondered  how  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  feel  about 
increasing  the  amount  to  $75,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  as  the 
amendment  reads  the  total  of  price  sup- 
port loans  to  any  one  farmer  would  be 
restricted  to  $50  000.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  there  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  that  is  adequate 
or  not.  because  there  are  many  families 
in  the  United  States  today  who  produce 
more  than  $50,000  worth  of  crops  on  one 
farm.  Let  us  consider  some  nonbaslc 
commodities,  for  example,  the  orchard 
business.  If  a  farm  family  in  the  orchard 
business  does  not  produce  over  $50,000 
worth  of  commodities.  It  hod  bettor  get 
out  of  the  business  completely,  because 
it  has  to  buy  all  the  equipment  which  is 
necessary. 

Personally,  I  think  n  limitation  of 
$50,000  on  loans  for  commodities  would 
be  rather  small.  However,  I  think  the 
amendment  which  the  Senate  is  now 
called  to  vote  on,  limiting  paymenta  un- 
der the  acreage  reserve  to  any  one  farm 
to  $25,000.  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  the  par- 
liamentary situation.  I  am  not  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?    I  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  understand  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  fr(xn  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  AIBIEN.  Maybe  we  are  referring 
to  two  different  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OR^CER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  JZan^ER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
original  amendment,  which,  an  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
other  Senators,  was  changed  to  provide 
for  $50,000,  is  applicable  only  to  crop 
loans.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  acreage 
reserve  pajrments.  In  other  words,  if 
both  proposals  are  adopted,  a  farmer 
would  be  able  to  draw  up  to  $25,000  under 
the  acreage-reserve  program,  which  in 
effect  is  for  nonplanting,  and  on  the  land 
which  was  planted  he  would  still  be 
eligible  to  receive  up  to  $50,000  for  crop 
supports. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  after  the  amendment  is  adopted  the 
original  amendment  would  be  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  do  not  want  to  make  the  $50,000 
proposition  too  attractive  by  adding  a 
provision  for  a  $25,000  soil-bank  pay- 
ment to  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
support  the  soil-bank  payment  limitation 
of  $25,000,  which  I  regard  as  reasonable. 
but  I  think  the  $50,000  limitation  on 
loans  is  inadequate  and  is  going  to  pinch 
some  farmers.  The  margm  of  profit  on 
some  farm  commodities  is  very  low,  and 
a  man  who  raises  $50,000  worth  of  com- 
modities may  not  be  eanung  more  than 
$1,200  or  $1,500  a  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  change  the  first  figure. 
It  could  not  be  done  now,  however,  since 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
Such  an  amendment  would  not  be  in 
order  until  after  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  aware  of  the 
parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Putting  the  two  pro- 
posals together  was  not  done  with  any 
idea  of  trapping  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia or  anyone  else,  but  It  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  time.  I  think  if 
the  Senate  could  vote  on  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
which  I  think  has  much  merit  and  as  to 
which  we  are  very  much  in  agreement, 
certainly  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  be  In  a  position  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment later. 

While  I  will  not  support  his  amend- 
ment I  will  say  that  its  adoption  would 
not  destroy  the  principle  which  we  are 
trying  to  establish  here,  namely  writing 
in  some  restriction  on  these  payments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire what  it  is  the  Senate  is  being  asked 
to  vote  on.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  could  not 
modify  his  amendment  by  accepting  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
without  unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  was  objection 
to  the  unanimous  consent.  Consequent- 
ly, the  amendment  could  not  be  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  presume  the  Senate 
shall  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  as  an  entirely  sep- 
arate amendment.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J  I.  It  is  a  separate  prop- 
osition in  that  it  is  separate  now.  but 
it  has  to  be  inseparable  If  it  is  adopted 
and  added  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  understand 
the  situation  perfectly.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  $25,000  limitation.  But  I  wish  it 
definitely  understood  that  if  that  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  I  shall  vote  agairut 
the  amendment  as  amended,  unless  the 
limitation  on  the  crop  loans  is  substan- 
tially increased. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
after  this  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment is  voted  on.  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity for  him  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment providing  the  other  figure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  I  undersUnd 
the  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Under  the  parUa- 
mentary  situation.  I  think  that  can  be 
done  without  obtaining  unanimous  con- 
sent. However,  If  unanimous  consent  is 
required  for  that  purpose,  I  shall  sup- 
port it.  I  have  no  intention  of  depriving 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  of  the  right  to 
submit  his  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  K«H- 
NiDY  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  JENNER.     I  do. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  yielded  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  yielded  back  all  the  time  avail- 
able to  the  opposition.  There  may  be 
some  other  Senators  who  desire  to  speak 
against  this  amendment  to  the  Williams 
amendment. 

I  simply  wish  to  repeat,  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  who  may  not  have  been  in 
the  Chamber  earlier,  that  Insofar  as  the 
acreage  reserve  is  concerned,  if  we  im- 
pose any  payment  limiution,  it  may  be 
entirely  possible  that  the  Secretary  will 
fail  to  obtain  the  number  of  acres  nec- 
essary in  order  to  prevent  the  piling  up 
of  surplases.  as  intended  by  the  provi- 
sion for  the  soil  bank. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  Ume  available  to  his 
side? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  available  to  our 
side,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  It. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  voting  on  the  pend- 
ing question,  which  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  j£j*NMj,  which  would  add  a  sep- 


arate figure  at  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  E)elaware  [Mr 
Williams  1.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  that  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  and  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  as  thus 
amended,  thereafter  is  rejected,  what 
will  be  the  result? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  adopts  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  so  that  It  is  added 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  as  thus 
amended,  is  subsequently  rejected,  both 
amendments  will  be  rejected,  in  effect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then.  Mr.  President.  I 
misunderstood  the  Chairs  previous  an- 
nouncement. As  I  now  understand,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  an  amendment  offered  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  E>elaware 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  Jenner  I  to  the  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  t  Mr 
Williams  1.  On  this  question,  aU  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Ke- 
FALnrEB  J  is  absent  on  offlciai  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
KefauverI  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  I  is  necessarily  absent.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  M, 
nays  9.  as  follows  : 

YEAS— «4 


Alkni 

Frear 

Mlllikla 

Allott 

Orarce 

Monroney 

Andrnon 

Ooldwater 

Morw 

Barkley 

Gore 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Oreen 

Murray 

Bemll 

Hennlngs 

Neely 

B«nd«r 

Hickenluoper 

Bennett 

Hill 

O  Mahoney 

Bible 

Holland 

Pastor* 

Bricker 

HruKka 

Payne 

BrldRe* 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Bush 

Ives 

Purtell 

Butler 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Rusaell 

Cnpehart 

Johnson.  Te«. 

SaltonfeUU 

CarlAOD 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

3\;hoepp«l 

Case.  N  J. 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cue.  8.  D»k. 

Knowland 

Smith.  Mains 

Chaves 

Kuchel 

Smith.  N.J. 

Clements 

Lancer 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Lehman 

BymlHRton 

Daniel 

MaRnuson 

Thurmond 

Oirkaen 

Maloiie 

Thye 

Douglaa 

Maiihfleld 

Watklns 

Duff 

Mnrtln.  lowm 

Welker 

Dworsbak 

Martin.  Pa. 

Wiley 

Krvtn 

McCarthy 

Williams 

Flanders 

McNamara 
NAYS— • 

Toung 

Kaatland 

Haydea 

McClellan 

Ellender 

Ken- 

Smathers 

Ful  bright 

Long 

Stennla 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 
Cotton  Kefauver 

So  Mr.  jKiTNER's  amendment  to  Mr. 
WiLUAMS'  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modi- 
fled  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  LMr.  Williams],  as  amended. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  amend  the  original  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
by  striking  out  the  figure  $50,000  and 
in.serting  the  figure  $100,000. 

This  is  the  reason  for  my  amendment: 
The  amendment  just  adopted  deals  with 
moneys  which  are  paid  directly  to  the 
farmer.  The  $25,000  limitation  on  pay- 
ments to  any  one  farmer  in  any  one 
State  under  the  acreage  reserve  program 
is.  In  my  opinion,  a  fair  limitation;  but 
we  are  dealing  with  a  completely  differ- 
ent subject  in  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  We  are 
there  dealing  with  loans  which  are  made 
to  farmers. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  produce 
$50,000  worth  of  commodities  but  who 
make  a  very  small  margin  of  profit. 
Some  of  them  even  lose  money  when 
they  produce  $50,000  worth  of  commodi- 
ties. The  Government  does  not  pay  out 
that  money.  The  Government  has  the 
commodity  on  hand,  and  it  may  lose 
something  in  some  cases.  However,  the 
$50,000  limitation  will  catch  a  great 
many  small  farmers  and  many  men  who 
need  this  support  program  if  it  is  to  op- 
erate at  all. 

I  hope  Senators  will  vote  for  this  much 
more  realistic  approach  to  the  support 
program.  Bear  in  mind,  this  figure  does 
not  refer  to  payments  which  are  made. 
It  refers  merely  to  loans  made  on  com- 
modities. There  is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  two  programs. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Prej^ident.  wiU  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Has  there  been  any  limi- 
tation upon  such  loans  heretofore? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  None  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
at  all.  Under  the  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram, there  have  been  limitations  as  to 
the  amount  paid  certain  farmers. 

The  limitation  has  been  in  the  law  at 
$10,000,  although  several  years  ago,  in 
an  appropriation  bill,  we  got  it  back  to 
$2,500.  But  there  has  been  no  hmita- 
tion  heretofore  upon  the  amount  of 
loans.  I  can  understand  the  concern 
of  Senators  over  loans  of  three  or  four 
million  dollars.  However,  a  gross  pro- 
duction of  $100,000  on  a  farm  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  big,  rich 
farmer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia would  not  destroy  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish,  namely,  to  place  in  effect 
some  limitation  whereby  the  large  farm- 
er would  not  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
ports under  this  program.  We  debated 
the  issue  at  length  earlier  this  after- 
noon. 

It  is  more  or  less  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  figure  should  be  $50,000  or 
$100,000.  I  will  admit  that  we  are  mov- 
ing into  a  field  into  which  we  have  had 
no  previous  experience  when  we  place 
ceUings  on  these  loans.  If  it  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  at  this  time  not  to 
accept  the  amendment,  we  can  still  im- 
pose a  lower  limitation  later  if  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary. 

The  major  feature  of  the  amendment 
now  before  us  is  the  establishment  of 


the  principle  of  placing  a  celling  on  the 
amount  of  crop  support  which  a  farmer 
may  receive,  and  to  restrict  such  sup- 
port to  bona  fide  farmers.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jenner  I  provides  a  most  constructive 
restriction  on  the  operation  of  the  acre- 
age reserve  program,  and  would  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  a  bonanza  for 
absentee  farmers. 

I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  However.  I  hope  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  be 
rejected  but  if  not  I  still  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  final  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  not  destroy  the  principle 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  namely, 
place  some  ceiling  on  these  benefits  and 
keep  the  Government  assistance  for 
bona  fide  farmers. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member the  table  which  was  placed  in 
the  Record,  showing  those  who,  in  the 
past,  had  loans  of  more  than  $25,000? 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  only  1.468 
farmers  in  the  past  received  loans  of 
more  than  $25,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  table  has  been  incorporat- 
ed in  the  Record,  but  if  it  has  not  been 
incorporated  in  the  Record,  if  It  is  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Utah,  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  has  already  been 
made  a  part  of  the  Record.  I  did  so 
when  I  discussed  this  particular  topic. 

When  it  comes  to  corn,  only  104  farm- 
ers received  loans  of  more  than  $25,000. 
That  does  not  affect  very  many  farmers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 
Personally,  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
figure  of  $50,000.  I  think  it  is  adequate. 
The  major  objective  is  to  establish 
some  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  crop  sup- 
ports a  farmer  can  receive.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  very  important  that  we  place 
a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  payments 
under  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  merely  wish  to 
say,  in  answer  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Utah,  that  his  figures.  I  am  sure,  are 
correct.  That  is  the  very  reason  why 
we  have  low  farm  prices  and  why  we 
have  surpluses.  It  is  because  the  farm- 
ers have  not  been  complying  with  the 
acreage  controls  to  entitle  them  to 
support  prices.  The  reason  we  have  low 
farm  prices  and  surpluses  is  that  farm- 
ers have  not  been  complying  with  acre- 
age controls.  If  we  adopt  this  proposal 
we  will  defeat  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
with  respect  to  reducing  surpluses  and 
raising  farm  prices  in  the  market  place. 
We  will  be  defeating  the  very  thing  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  The  time  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Russell]    and  the  Senator  fr(Mn 


Louisiana  IMr.  EllenderI.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  back  my  time  if  the  other  side 
is  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  so  badly  defeated  a 
few  minutes  ago,  that  he  hesitates  to 
make  any  further  suggestions. 

However,  the  same  argument  which  I 
made  a  short  time  ago  in  opposition  to 
the  $50,000  limitation  on  price  supports 
applies  also  to  the  $100,000  limitation. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  loan  program 
is  not  a  subsidy.  It  permits  a  farmer 
who  has  complied  with  his  allotted  acres 
the  right  to  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  obtain  loans  on  his 
crops.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  prevent  the  farmer  from  being  com- 
pelled to  dump  his  production  on  the 
market  and  in  that  way  force  the  price 
down. 

If  we  limit  the  amount  of  price-sup- 
port loans  to  $100,000  per  person,  it  will 
mean  that  the  large  grower  of  any  com- 
modity, whose  production  is  in  excess 
of  $100,000  will  have  to  sell  or  dump  his 
crop  on  the  market  and  thereby  breas 
the  market.  That  certainly  would  be 
injurious  not  only  to  the  Government, 
but  eventually  to  all  farmers. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  work  two  ways:  First,  the  pro- 
ducer could  not  keep  his  crop  off  the 
market  by  putting  it  into  the  soil  bank; 
and,  second,  the  commodities  he  would 
produce  on  those  acres  he  would  have  to 
dump  on  the  market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  distinguished 
colleague  is  eminently  correct.  That 
was  the  second  point  I  was  about  to 
raise.  So  far  as  the  $25,000  limitation 
on  the  acreage  reserve  is  concerned,  that, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  will  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
As  the  bill  is  now  written,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  go  into  a  State 
where-  there  are  probably  2,  3,  or  5  very 
large  farmers  who  might  be  willing  to 
underplant  their  acreage  allotment, 
thereby  reducing  production  of  commod- 
ities now  in  surplus.  It  should  not  make 
any  difference  to  the  Government  where 
the  reduction  is  made.  It  will  cost  just 
as  much  per  acre  whether  we  take  them 
from  a  wheatgrower  who  has  100,000 
acres,  or  from  1  who  has  10,000  acres, 
or  from  1  who  has  5,000  acres  or  5 
acres.  Likewise,  it  will  contribute  just 
as  much  to  our  objective  of  reducing  sur- 
pluses. The  objective  of  the  acreage  re- 
serve is  to  get  production  down,  so  as 
not  to  further  aggravate  our  surpluses. 
That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  and  Mr.  CAPEHART 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  We  would  simply  be 
tying  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  possibly  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  full  participation  in  the  acre- 
age-reserve program.  We  considered 
this  subject  in  committee.  There  was 
only  one  limitation  in  the  bill  that  was 
before  the  committee,  and  that  was  with 
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regard  to  the  eonaenration  reserve.  My 
recoUection  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  objected  to  it.  He  made  a  mo- 
tion to  eliminate  the  limitation,  and  it 
wa«  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10  to  2.  The 
committee  felt  that  it  should  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  in  the  operation 
of  the  two  programs. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  US  consider 
com.  Any  farmer  to  be  eligible  for  the 
support  price  on  com  must  this  year 
reduce  planted  acreage  by  21  percent, 
whether  he  has  a  big  farm  or  a  small 
farm.  What  we  want  is  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  acres  planted,  so  as  to 
reduce  production,  and  in  that  way  have 
the  farmer  get  a  higher  price.  We  woiild 
hurt  the  little  farmer  if  we  did  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done.  We  would  not  hurt 
the  big  farmer,  but  only  the  little  one, 
because  we  would  be  encouraging  the  big 
farmer  to  overproduce  and  thereby 
create  surpluses,  which  will  press  down 
on  the  little  farmer.  Therefore.  I  can- 
not vote  for  the  amendment,  because  I 
am  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  surpluses,  and 
I  am  trying  to  make  certain  that  the 
surpluses  do  not  accumulate  again.  I 
want  to  see  the  farmer  get  100  percent 
of  parity  in  the  market  place.  This  pro- 
posal would  do  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  our  discussions 
in  committee  we  studied  the  problem 
very  closely.  The  restriction  would  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  would  defeat  our  objective.  As 
my  colleague  has  just  stated,  we  would 
say  to  the  fanner,  'We  are  going  to  limit 
you  to  $25,000  in  acreage  reserve  pay- 
ments." It  may  be  possible  that  there 
may  be  4  or  5  large  farmers  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  who  might  be  willing  to  take 
such  a  cut  in  their  aUotted  acres  that  it 
would  require  pajrments  above  (25,000. 
By  doing  so,  they  would  not  make  it  nec- 
essary for  the  Secretary  to  attempt  to 
get  acreage  reductions  of  uneconomical 
proportions  from  smaller  farmers.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  denied 
the  privilege  of  selecting  tiie  acres  that 
he  feels  can  best  be  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion, in  an  area  where  he  should  be  given 
the  broadest  discretion,  we  are  simply 
tying  his  hands.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment the  restriction  will  result  in  making 
the  soil  bank — I  will  not  say  it  will  be 
rendered  inoperative,  but  it  will  certainly 
hamper  the  Secretary  and  may  prevent 
him  from  retiring  from  production  the 
full  number  of  acres  established  as  an 
acreage-reserve  goal. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  purpose  of 
the  acreage  reserve  is  to  reduce  produc- 
tion on  the  allotted  acreage.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  it.  Whether  the  acreage  is 
taken  from  a  small  farm  or  a  large  farm 
or  a  medium-sized  farm  should  make  no 
difference,  because  our  purpose  is  to  re- 
duce the  huge  surpluses,  and  not  further 
aggravate  them.  If  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  and  freedom  of 
decision  on  the  part  of  all  farmers  are 
curtailed,  we  may  find  that  the  soil  bank 
will  result  in  a  lot  of  uneconomic  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenoerI. 
I  wish  the  record  clearly  to  state  that 
the  reason  I  voted  for  the  preceding 
amendment  was  that  the  spokesman  for 
the  administration — and  the  soil-bank 
proi>o6al,  by  the  way.  is  an  administra- 
tion proposal — had  stated  publicly  on 
the  floor  that  the  $25,000  limitation  Is 
adequate  to  take  care  of  it.  That  is  the 
only  reason  that  I  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  was  that 
statement  made?  It  was  not  made  be- 
fore the  committee.  There  was  no  limi- 
tation before  the  committee  on  pa.,- 
ments  under  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram.   That  was  never  mentioned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand.  If  the 
distinguished  chairman  will  allow  me  to 
continue,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  while 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  is  vastly 
preferable  to  the  original  form  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1.  I  still  think 
it  is  unrealistic.  I  will  tell  the  Senate 
why  I  think  it  is  unrealistic.  It  is 
coupled  now  with  the  $25,000  limitation 
on  the  acreage  reserve.  The  acreage 
reserve  is  presumed  to  be,  in  general, 
about  a  50-percent  payment  for  what 
the  production  value  would  be  if  the 
acreage  was  actually  used  to  produce. 
Therefore,  the  $25,000  acreage  reserve 
limitation  is  about  equal  to  $50,000  of 
total  production. 

If  the  $100,000  figure  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1  is 
adopted,  it  would  mean  that  we  would 
be  applying  a  limitation  which  is  com- 
pletely out  of  line  with  what  we  have 
been  planning,  because  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  suggest  that  It  is  hoped  to  retire 
in  the  soil  bank  one -third  of  the  acreage 
of  any  sizable  holdings.  That  puts  the 
$50,000  productive  value  against  the 
$100,000  productive  value,  and  I  believe 
it  indicates  very  clearly  that  we  are  not 
adopting  a  limitation  which  is  in  line 
with  the  real  program,  that  of  retiring 
10  or  15  percent  of  the  acreage. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  well  knows,  the  2  figures 
would  be  hopelessly  inconsistent  with 
each  other  in  the  2  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  would  dislike  to  see  even  the 
more  generous  figure  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  adopted,  although 
I  greatly  prefer  his  figure  to  the  one  orig- 
inally suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams]  . 

Therefore  I  completely  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  the  argument  he 
has  made. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that 
the  bill  as  reported  lo  the  Senate  in- 
cludes as  one  of  its  principal  features 
in  the  soil  bank  section  a  provision  to 
secure  the  retirement  from  production  of 
allotted  acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  incentive  provided 
In  the  bill  whereby  it  is  hoped  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  allotted  acres  the 
provision  to  which  the  chairman  of  the 


committee    has    referred    «a    reserved 
acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  As  stoted,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  full 
power  to  pay  whatever  incentive  may  be 
necessary  to  encourage  the  farmers  to 
take  their  allotted  acres  out  of  produc- 
tion so  as  not  further  to  aggravate  our 
present  surpliises. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  the  principle  of  the 
bill  that  there  be  an  incentive  to  retire 
allotted  acres  as  reserve  acres  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then,  as  I  have  under- 
stood the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
he  has  stated  to  the  Senate  that  his  re- 
liance upon  this  feature  of  the  bill  to 
bring  about  the  retirement  of  adequate 
acres  to  bring  production  into  balance 
with  demand  has  been,  first,  that  it  Is 
voluntary:  second,  that  there  is  an  added 
incentive  to  bring  about  a  retirement  of 
allotted  acres:  and.  third,  that  if  the 
incenUve  is  held  out.  and  possibly  25 
or  50  or  75  percent  of  the  farmers  do 
not  respond,  the  remaining  percentage 
may  respond  to  the  extent  that  the  over- 
all program  will  be  successful  in  bringing 
about  the  retirement  of  an  adequate 
number  of  allotted  acres  to  accomplish 
the  result  of  a  decrease  in  production  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  demand? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then,  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  $25,000  limitation  which  we  have 
placed  on  the  reserve-acre-retlrement 
program  is  a  brake  or  a  self-imposed 
limitation  upon  the  opportunity  of  the 
farmers  to  make  it  successful? 

Mr.  ELI.ENDER.  Yes;  it  is  a  brake 
that  the  Congress  will  have  imposed, 
should  the  so-called  Jenner  amendment 
become  law. 

Mr.  KERR.  Havlnt  placed  that  lim- 
itation, if  we  place  a  $100,000  llmitaUon 
on  the  loan  available  to  a  farmer  who 
produces  from  his  allotted  acres  which 
he  does  not  retire  from  production,  un- 
der the  other  phase  of  the  soil-bank 
program,  it  is  merely  another  limitation 
which  will  result,  in  many  cases,  in  the 
production  of  an  amount  greater  than 
the  $100,000  would  provide  for.  thereby 
creating  production  which  would  not  be 
available  for  loans,  and  thereby  creating 
a  further  weight  on  the  overall  market 
for  the  particular  product? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  farmer, 
either  large  or  small,  would  be  limited 
in  his  production  because  of  acreage 
allotments.  In  other  words,  he  could 
not  produce  all  he  desired  without  in- 
curring marketing  penalties. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  talking  about  his 
allotted  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  So  if  he  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  allotted  acres  under  the  existmg 
law,  then,  under  the  amendment  Just 
adopted,  he  could  not  retire  enough  to 
get  more  than  $25,000  of  benefits  with 
the  limitation  on  his  allotted  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  what  I  am 
complaining  about.    He  may  be  1  or  2 


or  3  in  the  community  who  might  be 
willing  to  retire  a  large  proportion  of  his 
allotted  acres,  while  the  remaining  farm- 
ers in  the  area  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  acreage  reserve. 

Mr.  KERR.  Having  done  that,  if  he 
still  has  allotted  acres  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce corn  or  wheat  or  rice  or  cotton, 
that  would  put  him  in  a  bracket  where 
he  would  have  a  greater  production  than 
the  $100,000  loan  would  provide  for,  and 
then  his  only  other  alternative  would  be 
to  dump  his  entire  production  on  the 
market,  which  would  be  a  burden  on 
everyone  producing  that  commodity.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. I  misunderstood  the  Senator  a 
moment  ago. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  believe  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  he  was  re- 
ferring to  production  on  allotted  acres. 
There  are  many  wheat  producers  who 
produce  crops  at  present  under  their 
allotted  acres  valued  at  more  than  $100,- 
000.  Such  a  producer  could  place  only 
$100,000  of  his  crop  under  price  support 
loans,  and  if  he  could  not  find  anyone  to 
finance  his  retaining  the  rest  of  it 
until  the  market  price  firmed  up,  he 
would  have  to  dump  his  product  on  the 
market  and  thereby  ruin  the  market,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  all  other 
farmers. 

/    Mr.  THYE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  jrield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  wheat  producer 
would  have  to  have  his  certificate  to 
qualify  him  to  sell  his  wheat.  If  he  were 
in  excess  of  his  allotted  acres,  of  course 
he  would  be  under  penalty  if  he  sold  any 
wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  So,  we  have  a  problem 
here.  While  we  admit  that  only  a  few 
producers  would  be  affected  above 
$50,000,  we  would  foreclose  the  retire- 
ment of  possibly  many  acres  from  wheat, 
because  that  would  put  the  farm  opera- 
tors in  a  position  where  they  could  not 
qualify  one  way  or  the  other.  There- 
fore, I  think  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  might  have 
more  commonsense  than  is  indicated 
simply  by  the  figure  $100,000  as  against 
$50,000.  Other  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered. First,  we  must  have  compliance 
with  acreage  allotments,  and  if  the 
farmer  is  growing  more  wheat  than  is 
represented  by  a  loan  of  $100,000  or  a 
loan  of  $50,000.  we  simply  foreclose  that 
man's  farm  operations,  because  we  deny 
him  the  right  to  a  commodity  loan  when 
he  is  in  compliance  in  every  other  re- 
spect. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  sound.  On  the 
face  of  it,  we  might  question  the  figure 
of  $100,000,  but  when  we  study  the  pre- 
cise aspects  of  the  question,  it  is  not  im- 
Just  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  permit 
a  farmer  to  remain  in  compliance  and  to 


qualify  for  a  commodity  loan.  If  we  fail 
to  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  we  shall  place 
the  entire  program  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  state  to  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  an  improvement 
on  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah.  But  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  farmer 
who  produces  cotton  far  in  excess  of 
$100,000  worth,  we  must  ask  what  is  he 
going  to  do  with  it  if  he  cannot  borrow 
on  it  to  pay  ourrent  expenses  and  things 
of  that  kind?  The  answer  is  obvious- 
he  is  going  to  dump  the  commodity  on 
the  market. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana will  yield  further,  that  is  exactly 
the  reason  why  I  say  that  even  though 
the  farmer  may  be  in  complete  com- 
pliance, he  would  be  denied  a  loan,  and 
the  ultimate  result  would  be  noncom- 
pliance, which  would  jeopardize  the  en- 
tire program  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  correct.  As  he  knows,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  already  es- 
tablished acreage  allotments  for  the 
basic  commodities.  That  was  done  on 
the  assumption  that  the  law  then  on 
the  statute  books  would  be  the  one  by 
which  he  would  be  guided.  But  here  we 
are  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  We  have  noted  that  a  few  com- 
modity loans  were  in  the  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  no  one  would 
express  approval  of  such  a  situation. 
However,  if  we  prevent  many  farmers 
from  qualifying  for  commodity  loans,  we 
shall  place  the  entire  program  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  even  though  some  of  us  are 
critical  of  allowing  one  individual  pro- 
ducer a  loan  of  $50,000,  the  entire  pro- 
gram might  well  be  jeopardized  if  we  so 
restrict  it  that  we  make  it  impractical 
and  impossible  for  producers  to  comply. 

On  wheat  a  double  restriction  is  im- 
posed. First,  an  acreage  allotment; 
second,  a  marketing  certificate  is  re- 
quired to  enable  the  farmer  to  market 
what  he  might  produce  in  excess  of  the 
quota.  Thereby,  he  will  be  denied  the 
right  to  sell  in  excess  of  his  quota. 

On  cotton,  the  producer  might  sell  in 
excess  of  the  amount  permitted  by  the 
program,  because  we  say  he  cannot  get  a 
commodity  loan  in  excess  of  $50,000.  He 
will  say,  "What  is  the  use?  That  would 
be  only  a  fraction  of  my  crop;  therefore. 
I  will  disregard  the  acreage  allotment;  I 
will  disregard  the  program.  I  will  try  to 
sell  on  the  open  market  for  what  I  can 
get." 

Then,  without  compliance,  more  cot- 
ton will  be  thrown  onto  the  market  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  a  higher 
commodity  loan  limit  had  been  estab- 
lished, such  as  a  $100,000  limit,  thereby 
assuring  a  greater  degree  of  compliance 
on  the  part  of  the  producer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  an 
effort  is  now  being  made,  I  am  sure,  by 
many  Senators  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  President  in  his 
message  to  Congress.    His  recommen- 


dation No.  4  is  headed  "Dollar  Limit  On 
Price  Support,"  and  reads  as  follows: 
The  average  size  of  American  farths  In 
American  agriculture,  as  measvired  by  capi- 
tal or  by  acres,  has  rapidly  increased.  To 
the  degree  that  this  trend  is  associated  with 
the  development  of  more  economic  and  more 
efficient  farm  units  it  la  in  the  interest  of 
farm  families  and  of  the  Nation.  To  the 
degree,  however,  that  it  has  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  risk  for  large  farm  business  by 
reason  of  price  supports,  it  is  much  less 
wholesome  and  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
traditional  famUy  farm. 

When  that  matter  was  discussed  be- 
fore our  committee  with  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  his  assistants, 
they  realized  the  proposal  was  still  in 
the  process  of  being  studied,  and  they 
were  not  ready  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 

All  of  us,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  are 
more  than  willing  to  try  to  keep  the 
small-sized  farm  in  operation.  I  favor 
that.  But  that  objective  will  never  be 
accomplished  in  the  manner  which  is 
now  being  suggested. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  All  of  us  want  to 
help  the  small  farmer.  Under  the  soil 
bank  program,  the  fimdamental  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  acreage  must  be  re- 
duced if  any  production  is  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  big  farmer.  The  small 
farmer,  the  man  farming  80,  90, 100,  160, 
or  200  acres,  is  the  fellow  we  are  trying 
to  belp. 

llie  farmer  who  has  only  30  or  40  acres 
of  corn  allocation  is  not  going  to  take 
any  of  his  acreage  out  of  production. 
He  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  He  farms 
his  land  by  himself.  He  is  not  going  to 
go  through  the  field,  farm  20  acres,  and 
leave  2  acres  lie  idle.  We  know  he  will 
not  do  that. 

So,  if  we  are  to  secure  any  acreage  re- 
duction under  the  acreage  reserve  plan 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  acreage 
of  the  big  operators.  If  we  are  for  the 
small  farmer  and  want  to  help  him,  then 
we  should  not  place  any  restrictions  in 
the  bill.  If  we  do,  the  big  farmer  will 
continue  to  grow  as  much  as  he  ever  did, 
perhaps  more,  and  will  run  the  prices 
down  on  the  small  farmer. 

That  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  soil  bank.  We  simply  cannot  take 
any  other  meaning  from  it.  We  might 
as  well  face  the  issue  that  if  we  are  for 
the  small  farmer  and  want  to  help  him, 
then  it  will  be  necessary  to  impose  the 
acreage  reduction  and  the  decrease  in 
production  on  the  big  farmer,  because 
the  little  farmer  just  catmot  afford  to  do 
those  things.  He  will  not  split  a  10-acre 
or  a  20-acre  field  in  order  to  take  out 
1,  2,  or  5  acres,  and  place  them  in  the 
soil  bank  or  the  conservation  bank.  He 
simply  will  not  do  that. 

I  shall  have  to  disqualify  myself,  pos- 
sibly, because  I  operate  a  fairly  large- 
sized  farm.  But  I  am  pleading  with 
Senators  that  if  they  want  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses and  to  make  certain  that  surpluses 
do  not  accrue  in  the  future,  and  if  they 
want  to  help  the  little  farmer  and  to 
keep  prices  up,  then  we  should  not  agree 
to  this  amendment.    But  if  we  do  not 
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cmre.  if  we  want  more  production  instead 
of  less  production,  then  go  ahead  and 
place  a  limitation  on  the  farmers. 

Mr.  THTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Loufaiiana  yield  2  minutes 
to  me.  so  that  I  may  reply  to  the  Senator 
fnun  Indiana? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  object  to  a  $100,000  loan  limlta- 
Uon? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  object  to 
any  limitations. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  would  object 
to  any  limitation  whatever? 

BIr.  CAPEHART.  Yes,  because  any 
kind  of  limitation  would  defeat  the  very 
thing  we  were  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  was  my  contention ; 
but  the  $100,000  limitation  would,  in  my 
opinion,  meet  the  basic  objectives  sought. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  if  a  fanner  is  dis- 
qualifled  from  getting  a  commodity  loan, 
then  he  may  stay  outside  the  program 
and  produce  all  the  cotton  he  can  on  his 
100  acres,  and  sell  it  on  the  cash  market 
for  whatever  it  may  bring. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  were  given  an 
Incentive  to  come  under  the  program,  he 
would  retire  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
land  and  remain  in  compliance.  This 
would  help  to  stabilize  farm  markets. 

If  the  market  is  ruined.  It  will  be  ruined 
also  for  the  family-sized  farmers,  whom 
the  Senator  so  well  champions. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  not  a  Sen- 
ator on  the  floor  who  has  not  received 
complaints  from  small  farmers  that  their 
acreage  allocations  for  com  and  other 
crops  were  so  meager  that  they  could  not 
get  along  under  them.  Therefore,  we 
know  the  small  farmers  are  not  going  to 
turn  over  any  of  their  acreage  to  the 
conservation  or  acreage  reserve.  We 
know  that  if  we  are  going  to  help  the 
small  farmer,  if  we  are  going  to  reduce 
surpluses,  and  if  we  are  to  raise  prices, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  produc- 
tion away  from  the  big  farmers.  By 
adopting  the  amendment,  we  shall  be  de- 
feating the  very  thing  that  I  know  we  are 
trying  to  do.  We  are  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  3  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  promised  to  yield 
first  for  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not say  I  am  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  It  seems 
perfectly  ridiculous  to  approach  the  farm 
problem  by  saying  that  we  have  to  pay 
the  absentee  farmers,  the  multimillion- 
aire farmers,  to  take  their  land  out  of 
production.  It  was  never  intended  that 
we  subsidize  that  type  of  dude  farming. 
Out  of  every  600,000  loans  which  went 
to  the  wheat  farmers.  554.000  were  un- 
der $3,000:  20.184  were  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000;  9.490  were  between  $10,000 
and  $25,000;  and  only  1.068  loans  in  the 
whole  United  States  were  over  $25,000. 

When  the  loan  figure  is  raised  to 
$100,000.  as  is  proposed,  or  whether  It  be 
left  at  $50,000.  the  numbers  would  di- 
minish substantially  again. 

On  corn,  there  were  283.605  loans  be- 
low $5,000;  10,842  loans  between  $5,000 


and  $10,000;  957  loans  between  $10,000 
and  $25,000;  and  only  104  loans  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000  last  year. 

On  oats.  42.845  loans  were  under  $5.- 
000;  4.800  were  between  ^,000  and  $10.- 
000;  59  loans  were  between  $10,000  and 
$25,000;  and  only  10  loans  in  the  entire 
United  States  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

On  barley,  33.185  loans  were  imder 
$5,000;  518  loans  were  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000;  183  were  between  $10,000 
and  $25,000;  and  66  were  over  $25,000. 

On  sorghum.  30.753  loans  were  under 
$5,000;  1.643  were  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000;  401  loans  Mere  between  $13,- 
000  and  $25,000;  and  25  loans  were  In 
excess  of  $25,000. 

On  soybeans.  59.717  loans  were  under 
$5,000;  746  were  between  $5,000  and  $10.- 
000;  56  loans  were  between  $10,000  and 
$25,000;  and  only  5  loans  were  in  excess 
of  $25,000  for  soybeans. 

When  the  figure  is  raised  to  $50,000  or 
$100,000.  a  substantial  number  of  those 
loans  would  be  eliminated. 

Less  than  2.000  fanners  would  be  af- 
fected, even  by  the  $25,000  figure.  In- 
creasing the  amount  to  $100,000  would 
reduce  the  number  by  at  least  half. 

The  amendment  prevloxisly  adopted, 
which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  would  limit  the  pajrment  which 
any  single  farmer  could  receive  under 
the  soil  bank  plan  to  $25,000. 

As  an  example,  there  is  one  farmer  in 
this  country.  If  he  can  be  called  a  farm- 
er, who  has  a  340.000  wheat-acreage  al- 
lotment. He  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  check  from  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  amount  of  about 
$3,400,000  for  doing  nothing  but  letting 
one-half  of  his  farm  operations  stay  idle. 

Certainly  we  are  not  trying  to  take 
care  of  that  family,  and  I  am  not  joining 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  taking  care 
of  it. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  both  these 
amendments,  placing  some  safeguards 
on  the  ex[>enditures.  thereby  i»m'Ung  the 
benefits  to  real  farmers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me.  so 
that  I  may  answer  the  Senator  who 
answered? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Russell  amendment  to  the 
Williams  amendment,  but  when  and  if  it 
is  adopted,  or  if  it  is  adopted.  I  see  no 
alternative  but  to  vote  against  the  Wil- 
liams amendment 

I  favor  the  limitation  of  loan  bene- 
fits to  the  farmer.  I  favor  that,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  a  program  of 
an  adequate  amount  of  incentive  to 
bring  about  the  retirement  of  allotted 
acres. 

As  I  understand,  the  soil  bank  proposal 
as  it  came  to  the  Senate,  contained  a 
section  calculated  to  provide  incentives 
to  bring  about  retirement  of  allotted 
acreage. 

It  embodied  a  provision  which  was 
unrestricted,  whereby  if  the  Secretary 
could  not  secure  retirement  by  opera- 
tors of  average  sized  farms,  he  could 


secure  very  substantial   retirement  of 
acreage  from  big  farmers. 

However,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Jen- 
ner  amendment,  we  have  limited  the 
Secretary  to  such  an  extent  that  we  do 
not  know  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
bring  about  the  retirement  of  an  ade- 
quate number  of  allotted  acres.  Hav- 
ing done  that,  we  then  fix  it  so  that  if 
a  man  wants  to  plant  all  of  his  al- 
lotted acres,  and  have  enough  to  pro- 
duce more  than  $100,000  worth  of  prod- 
ucts, he  has  no  alternative  except  either 
to  hold  them  out  of  production  without 
compensation,  or  put  them  into  produc- 
tion and  dump  his  production  on  the 
market,  regardless  of  price,  although  he 
may  be  in  full  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  with  reference  to  the 
allotment  of  acres. 

A£  I  see  it.  Mr.  President,  the  Russell 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  but  then 
I  think  the  Williams  amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  Jenner  amendment, 
would  have  to  be  defeated,  or  we  would 
have,  by  our  own  action,  made  It  impos- 
sible for  the  soil  bank  to  work. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  a  moment  ago 
read  into  the  record  the  figures  which 
Illustrate  why  we  are  now  considering 
this  question,  namely,  the  fanners  have 
not  been  complying  with  acreage  con- 
trols. Had  they  complied  with  acreage 
controls,  there  would  not  have  been  any 
surpluses.  There  would  have  been  high 
prices  for  the  farmer.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  are  considering  the  pending 
measure.  The  farmers  have  not  com- 
plied with  acreage  reductions,  and  they 
have  grown  more  than  they  should  have. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Why  would  they  not 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  $50,000  provision? 
According  to  the  past  history,  only  104 
com  farmers  complied. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Only  104  com 
farmers  who  complied  with  acreage  con- 
trols. A  farmer  has  to  comply  with 
acreage  controls  before  he  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  rest  of  the  program.  Com 
farmers  generally  did  not  do  that  Only 
104  complied.  That  Is  why  huge  sur- 
pluses were  piled  up.  That  Is  why  we 
have  low  prices. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  With  $50,000  it 
would  take  in  practically  every  farmer, 
and  with  $100,000  there  would  be  only 
5  or  6  exceptions  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Where  does  the 
Senator  get  his  figures? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  FYom  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Those  are  figures 
of  farmers  who  complied  with  acreage 
controls  and  took  advantage  of  support 
prices.  Thase  few  did.  There  must  be 
hundreds  and  hundreds  more  who  did 
not  That  is  why  there  are  the  huge  sur- 
pluses. That  Is  why  we  have  low  prices. 
That  is  the  aspect  the  Senator  is  over- 
looking. The  figures  prove  my  point,  be- 
cause the  Senator  knows  there  are  more 
than  104  farmers  in  the  United  States 
who  ar-  growing  those  quantities.  The 
Senator  would  defeat  the  very  thing  he  is 
trying  to  do,  because  the  little  farmer 
cannot  reduce  his  acreage.  He  cannot 
put  anything  in  the  soil  bank.    He  does 
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not  have  enough  acreage  now.  If  acre- 
age reductions  are  not  obtained  from  the 
biff  fanners,  mme  will  be  obtained.  If 
acreage  reductions  are  not  obtained, 
there  will  be  more  surpluses,  azul  there 
will  be  lower  farm  prices  rather  Uian 
higher  farm  prices.  I  think  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  srleld  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  would  not  want  to 
leave  the  record  stand  as  It  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  in  which 
he  said  farmers  had  not  complied  with 
acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  I  did  not  say  all  of  them  had  not; 
some  of  them  had  not. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Wheat  farmers  and 
cotton  farmers  have  complied  almost  103 
percent.  It  is  the  corn  farmers  who  have 
not  complied. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  what  I  was 
talking  about. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  talking  about  cotton  and  wheat 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  do  not  think  a  $50,000 
limitation  would  impose  any  hardship 
on  the  farmers  of  America.  It  would 
work  this  way:  A  fanner  could  take  up 
to  $50,000  in  loans.  Over  and  above 
that  amount  he  would  have  to  sell  on 
the  open  market  and  take  what  he  could 
get  for  his  products.  If  the  cash  market 
was  near  support  levels,  he  would  keep 
on  producing  and  selling  for  the  mar- 
ket, but  if  it  was  not  he  would  curtail 
production.  There  is  a  great  iiKentive 
now  for  a  farmer  to  pick  up  scattered 
pieces  of  land  in  order  to  increase  the 
size  of  his  farm.  The  bigger  a  farm  is, 
the  cheaper  the  cost  of  production  usu- 
ally is. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  proposal 
very  carefully  would  have  to  admit  that 
a  provision  of  $50,000  would  impose  no 
hardship  on  the  average  farmer  of 
America  and  do  no  harm  to  the  program 
itself.  Instead,  it  would  help  make  it  a 
better  farm  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  any  other  Sen- 
ator desire  to  be  heard?  If  no  other 
Senator  desires  to  speak 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RussEU,!  to  strike  out  $50,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$100,000." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  reciu-s  on  arreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, as  amended  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it 


Mr.  ELLENI^Il.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRKBmTWa  OPFICBR.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ELUENDER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorimi. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

On  Friday  evening — may  we  have 
order,  Mr.  President?    A  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
den,  may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber, 
please? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  amendment  stated? 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  the  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to.  Therefore,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
not  be  in  order.  If  the  Senator  seeks 
recognition,  he  would  have  to  propose 
another  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  the  first  paragraph. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  state  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell],  deal- 
ing with  one  of  the  figures  in  the  first 
paragraph,  has  just  been  voted  on,  wovild 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  entire 
paragraph  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  in  order. 
Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
may  continue. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Win  the 
Senator  yield  to  me.  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  me  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  so  that  the  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Knowlakd]  may  be  notified?  He 
desires  to  be  present  when  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  makes  his  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  resciiKled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  now 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes;   Mr.  President. 

For  the  advice  of  other  Senators.  I  do 
not  expect  to  use  more  than  5  minutes. 

li«r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee  yield  to  me  long  enough 
to  permit  me  to  thank  him  for  permit- 
ting me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 


Mr.  President,  on  Friday  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Teimessee  made  a  point 
of  order  that  after  an  issue  had  been 
aetUed.  after  a  motion  to  reconsider  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  no  Senator  then 
could  change  his  vote  upon  recapitula- 
tion, nor  could  the  Vice  President  then 
vote. 

I  rise  today  merely  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate that  I,  my  staff,  and  to  some  extent 
the  Parliamentarian,  I  am  sure,  have 
been  studying  the  precedents  over  the 
weekend.  Insofar  as  we  can  ascertain, 
a  new  situation  was  presented  to  the' 
Senate.  Within  a  narrow  field  it  was 
an  unprecedented  action. 

I  do  not  rise  today  to  attempt  to  re- 
open it.  The  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  KnowlandI 
was  eminently  correct  in  his  observation 
that  whatever  rights  may  have  been 
available  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  or  to  any  other  Senator,  ex- 
pired for  failure  to  challenge  the  par- 
liamentary ruling,  immediately  after 
the  ruling  was  made.  So  I  rise  today, 
not  to  reopen  the  issue  or  to  debate  its 
merits,  but  merely  to  advise  the  Senate 
that  a  new  precedent  was  established; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  point  of  order 
was  not  idly  made.  Indeed,  after  ex- 
amining the  precedents  in  the  other 
body,  where  the  Speaker  by  custom 
many  times  votes  only  to  untie  an  issue, 
we  find  that  it  is  new  there,  too.  I  am 
not  now  undertaking,  as  I  have  said,  to 
reopen  the  issue  or  to  debate  its  merits 
or  demerits,  but  I  rise  merely  to  advise 
the  Senate  that  an  unprecedented  sit- 
uation then  faced  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  say  that  In  the  House,  the  Speaker 
can  vote  to  imtie  a  tie  vote? 

Mr.  GORK  By  precedent  and  custom, 
that  is  generally  the  only  time  when 
the  Speaker  does  vote. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  true.  But  if 
he  had  voted  on  a  yea -and -nay  vote, 
which  he  has  a  right  to  do,  being  a 
Member  of  the  House,  he  could  not 
thereafter  vote  to  untie  a  tie  vote  in 
which  he  had  participated. 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  before  ths 
Senate  is  this:  If  there  is  a  parliamen- 
tary procedure  by  which  an  issue  is 
closed,  it  is  the  making  of  a  motion  to 
reconsider,  and  then  the  laying  of  that 
motion  on  the  table.  Indeed,  in  this 
particular  case  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
f Mr.  Aiken],  moved  to  reconsider.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Knowlanb]  moved  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
agreed  to.  That  is  as  final  an  act  as 
the  Senate  can  take  to  close  and  dis- 
pose of  an  issue.  It  operates  with  such 
finality  that  the  issue  can  then  be  re- 
considered only  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
xmanimous  consent ;  second,  lay  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  rule,  which  motion,  if  it 
to  carry  requires  the  favorable  votes  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting. 
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I  am  prepared  to  concede  that  the 
moral  suasion  presented  so  eloquently 
and  forcefully  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Knowland]  was 
Strom;.  Certainly  the  Vice  President 
should  have  been  allowed  to  untie  the 
issue.  But  the  proper  way  to  have  done 
it.  according  to  the  parliamentary  rules, 
was  to  reconsider  the  issue.  Procedure 
by  which  to  do  that  was  open  to  the 
Senate.  That  procedure,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
was  not  taken.  For  that  reason,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  raised  a 
point  of  order — not  to  deny  the  Vice 
President  the  right  to  vote,  but  to  deny 
him  the  right  to  vote  unless  and  until 
the  parliamentary  rules  governing  the 
procedure  in  the  Senate  were  followed.    . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee  aware  of  the 
fact  tliat  the  error  which  occurred  at  the 
desk  was  not  determined  until  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  well 
under  way? 

Mr.  GORE.    Tes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  merely 
wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  he 
was  aware  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  I  think  that  adds 
strength  to  the  moral  position  taken  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  California. 
However,  conflicting  parliamentary  in- 
terpretations and  views  were  rendered 
by  the  Chair  at  that  time.  I  recognize 
fully  what  the  distlngiilshed  Senator 
from  Texas  has  said. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESimNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  le  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  delay  the  Senate,  but  I  do 
not  want  the  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  stand  unchal- 
lenced. 

In  the  first  place.  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  again  to  the  de- 
bate which  occurred  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  as  it  appears  in  the  Con- 
CIS88IONAL  Rkcoro  of  March  9.  1956. 
commencing  at  page  4427.  The  parlia- 
mentary situation  which  w£is  presented 
the  other  evening — as  Senators  who 
then  were  present  will  recall — was  that 
on  the  vote  on  the  so-called  Aiken 
amendment,  the  Vice  President,  who  was 
then  presiding,  was  misinformed  as  to 
the  result,  and  announced  it  as  46  yeas 
to  45  nays. 

The  customary  motion  to  reconsider 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  I  made  the  motion  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table.  That  motion  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  46  to  41.  It  was  subse- 
quent to  that  time  that  the  colloquy  and 
discussion  to  which  I  have  referred  took 
place. 

As  was  pointed  out  the  other  evening, 
the  Vice  President  was  in  the  chair  and 
presiding  during  this  whole  time.  He 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  break  a  tie. 
He  has  an  opportunity  to  vote  only  when 


there  is  a  tie.  Had  the  vote  been  the 
other  way.  and  had  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  been 
lost  46  to  45.  obviously  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  not  have  been  able  to  vote. 
He  was  not  able  to  vote  on  the  basis  of 
the  announcement  from  the  clerk  that 
the  motion  had  carried  46  to  45.  It  was 
only  when  the  recapitulation  took  place 
and  when  it  was  determined  that  the 
vote  was  a  tie.  that  the  Vice  President, 
under  the  Constitution,  had  the  right  to 
cast  his  vote. 

As  the  minority  lender  stated  the  other 
night,  the  Senate  having  gone  through 
the  process  of  a  vote,  and  announce- 
ment having  t)een  made  based  upon  mis- 
information given  to  the  Chair  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  had  carried,  and  we  hav- 
ing won  a  second  victory — if  the  first 
announcement  had  been  correct — by  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  which  car- 
ried by  an  even  larger  margin,  at  that 
time  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
rose  and  indicated  that  he  understood 
there  was  some  discrepancy,  because  one 
of  the  clerks  had  got  one  total  and  an- 
other a  different  total,  and  asked  that 
there  be  a  recapitulation. 

Some  discussion  took  place  at  that 
point,  but  before  the  question  was  final- 
ly decided  the  minority  leader  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
would  then  be  confronted  with  the  same 
parliamentary  situation  which  would 
have  been  presented  had  the  correct  to- 
tal been  given  to  the  Chair.  It  was  made 
very  clear  that  at  that  point  the  Vice 
President  would  be  able  to  vote. 

It  was  only  upon  this  parliamentary 
ruling  that  the  minority  leader  then 
asked  that  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  join  in  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader  that  there  be  a  recapitulation.  Of 
course,  the  Ricoao  is  very  clear  In  that 
regard. 

It  Is  now  the  contention  of  the  mi- 
nority leader— and  it  was  his  conten- 
tion at  that  time— that  when  that  unan- 
imous consent  was  given,  when  the  par- 
liamentary ruling  «as  requested  of  the 
Chair,  and  when  that  ruling  was  not 
challenged  by  any  Member,  and  when 
the  Senate,  in  its  wiHdom.  gave  its  unan- 
imous consent,  at  that  point  it  had  the 
effect  of  rolling  back  the  legislative  proc- 
ess to  what  it  would  have  been  at  the 
time  the  vote  was  announced,  had  it 
been  correctly  announced  at  that  point. 
I  believe  that  view  is  sustained  by  the 
fact  that  when  this  entire  operation  was 
concluded  the  minority  leader  then 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
vious vote,  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  should  be  considered,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  having  to  make  that 
motion  all  over  again. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
precedents  in  the  House.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  I  should  like 
to  read  into  the  Rxcord  tX  this  point 
two  precedents  which  I  think  have  some 
Interest  in  this  connection. 

Hind's  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re:entatives,  section  5969,  volimie  5 : 

The  Speaker  haa  voted  when  a  correction 
on  the  day  after  the  rollcall  has  created  a 
condition  wherein  bis  vote  would  b«  deci- 
sive. 


Where  a  Member  votes  and  the  Journal 
falls  to  Include  his  name  among  the  yeas 
and  nays,  he  may  demand  a  correction  as  a 
matter  ot  right  before  the  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

On  December  4.  1878.  the  House,  by  a  vote 
of  156  yeas  to  78  nays — exactly  the  two- 
thlrda  vote  required — sxispended  the  rules 
and  passed  a  resolution  presented  by  Mr. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  providing  for 
special  committees  to  Investigate  the  recent 
presidential  election  In  Louisiana.  Florida. 
and  South  Carolina. 

On  the  following  day,  Decemt>er  5.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  of  MassachusetU.  moved 
that  the  Journal  and  Recoko  be  corrected  so 
as  to  Include  the  name  of  Mr.  Harris  M. 
Plalsted,  of  Maine.  In  the  negative  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  submitted  the 
previous  day  by  Mr.  Abram  8.  Hewitt. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  it  was  the  right 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  to  have  bu  vote 
recorded  upon  the  said  resolution  upon  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Plalsted  that  he  did 
vote  In  the  negative  when  his  name  was 
called. 

Mr  Benonl  S.  Puller,  of  Indiana,  asked  that 
the  Journal  and  Rzcoao  might  t>e  further 
corrected  so  as  to  show  that  he  voted  In  the 
affirmative  upon  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
stating  that  he  was  present  and  so  voted 
when  his  name  was  called. 

The  Speaker  decided,  as  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Plalsted.  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
was  entitled  to  have  his  name  recorded. 

And  therefore  the  names  of  Mr.  Plalsted 
and  Mr.  Fuller  were  recorded,  the  first  In  the 
negative  and  the  last-named  Memt>er  In  the 
affirmative,  upon  the  adopUon  of  the  afore- 
said resolution. 

After  the  two  votes  had  been  recorded  tbs 
Speaker  said: 

"The  vote  on  the  resolution  offered  by  th« 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Hewitt,  as 
announced,  was.  ayes  16«.  noes  78.  There 
seems  to  have  t)een  an  omission  on  each  side. 
The  votes  omitted.  If  correctly  recorded, 
would  havs  made  the  vot«  lft7  to  19.  Th« 
Speaker  was  ready  on  yesterday  to  havs 
votsd.  as  was  his  constitutional  right.  If  bis 
vote  would  have  produced  a  result  sltber 
way;  and  If  the  Journal  had  shown  tbs  vots 
to  be  157  to  79  he  would  have  voted  In  th« 
amrmative.  still  making  the  two-thirds.  •  •  • 
The  Chair  must  insist  upon  his  right  to  vots 
In  the  rase  that  his  vote  would  produce  • 
result.  •  •  •  The  chair,  tbsn.  exercises  that 
right,  and  asks  that  bis  voU  may  be  re- 
corded In  the  afflrmatlve.'* 

The  other  House  precedent  Is.  from 
Hind's  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, section  5970: 

In  case  of  error,  whereof  the  correction 
leaves  decisive  effect  to  the  Speaker's  vote, 
he  may  exercise  his  right  even  though  the 
result  has  l)een  announced. 

The  Speaker's  name  Is  not  on  the  voting 
roll  and  Is  not  ordinarily  called. 

On  July  19,  1882.  during  the  consideration 
of  the  contested  election  case  of  Smalls  v. 
Tillman,  the  question  was  taken  on  the  reso- 
lution declaring  that  Tillman  was  not  elect- 
ed, etc..  and  the  announcement  was  made 
that  there  were  yeas  145.  nays  1.  not 
voting  145. 

The  vote  was  next  taken  on  the  resolution 
declaring  that  Smalls  was  elected,  etc..  and 
there  were  yeas  140.  nays  5,  not  voting  145. 
The  Speaker  thereupon  voted,  making  yeas 
141,  nays  «.  a  toUl  of  14«— just  a  quorum. 

The  Speaker  thereupon  announced  that 
on  the  vote  preceding  the  last  there  had  been 
an  error  In  the  Ubulatlon  and  that  In  reality 
the  result  on  the  resolution  declaring  Till- 
man not  elected  had  been  yeas  144,  nays  1, 
a  total  of  145 — 1  less  than  a  quorum. 

The  Speaker  declared  that  he  would  vote, 
and  did  so,  making  the  result  145  yeas  and 
1  nay — a  quorum  voting. 
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Mr.  Gibson  Atherton,  of  Ohio,  made  the 
point  of  order  that  the  Speaker  might  not 
vote  in  such  a  manner. 

After  debate,  the  Speaker  (Sanoel  J.  Ran- 
dall, of  Pennsylvania)  cited  preccdenta  In 
1803.  1849  to  show  that  racb  a  vote  was 
proper.     He  further  said: 

"It  baa  never  been  the  rule  or  practice 
for  the  Speaker's  name  to  be  called  In  the 
regular  rollcall,  and  therefore  the  Speaker 
does  not  respond  to  the  rollcall  as  other 
Members  do,  nor  does  he  ot>me  within  the 
provision  of  the  rule  which  Is  appUcable  to 
other  Members  whose  nameu  are  upon  tbs 
roll." 

Therefore  the  Speaker  held  that,  while  a 
Mcmt>er  might  not  have  hit:  vote  recorded 
after  the  conclusion  at  the  rollcall.  the 
Speaker  might. 

On  the  following  day  a  ressluUon  provid- 
ing for  an  examination  of  U\ls  act  of  the 
Speaker  was  introduced  and  debated,  but 
subsequently  withdrawn  after  a  full  dtscus- 
alon  of  the  matter. 

Of  course,  the  disUtigtiished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barklsy]  is  emi- 
nently correct  when  he  tays  that  the 
Speaker  has  a  right,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  to  vote  upon  any  issue.  However, 
customarily  his  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  rollcall.  and  apparently  the  custom 
in  that  body  is  for  him  not  to  cast  his 
vote.  The  precedents  I  have  cited  indi- 
cate, however,  that  when  errors  had  been 
found  in  the  House,  though  he  had 
passed  his  right  so  to  speak,  he  did  exer- 
cise it.  The  difference  between  the  two 
Presiding  Officers  is  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  Vice  President  has  a  right 
to  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie .  Unless  the 
vote  Is  correctly  announced  as  a  tie,  of 
course,  he  has  no  right  to  vote  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  Over  the  w<«ekend  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  both  the 
precedents  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Calif oi-nla  cites,  and 
other  precedents.  In  neither  of  the 
precedcnu  which  he  has  cited  Is  there 
Involved  the  question  of  reopening  an 
Issue  on  which  a  motion  to  reconsider 
had  been  laid  upon  the  table.  It  is  that 
particular  element  which  has  not  been, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  find,  or  my  staff 
has  been  able  to  find,  before  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  will  in- 
dulge me  further.  I  should  like  to  say  it 
Is  true  that  the  Vice  Presidt^t  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  untie  a  vote  in  the 
Senate.  Likewise,  every  Senator  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  votf  on  any  issue 
before  tiie  Senate.  However,  both  a 
Senator  and  the  Vice  President  must 
exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  vot- 
ing at  such  time  and  under  such  circum- 
stances as  that  opportunity  is  available. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  vast  difference 
Is  that  a  Member  of  the  Senate  has  his 
opportunity  and  right  and  privilege  and 
obligation  to  vote  when  the  roll  is  called. 
The  Vice  President  never  gets  his  right 
to  vote  until  the  vote  of  the  Senate  has 
been  tabulated,  to  determine  whether  it 
is  a  tie  vote.  It  is  only  when  it  has  been 
determined  that  it  is  a  tie  vote  that  the 
Vice  President  is  able  to  exercise  his  con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    I  yield. 


Mr.  GORE.  The  question  comes  down 
to  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  close  an 
issue  before  the  Saute,  and  then  abide 
by  the  rules  to  reopen  that  Issue.  The 
opportunity  was  available  to  the  Senate 
In  two  ways.  Indeed,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  submitted  a  uiumimous-con- 
sent  request  that  the  vote  be  reconsidered 
in  order  to  preserve  orderly  procedure  in 
the  Senate  and  to  afford  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  vote.  That  consent 
was  objected  to.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
further  into  the  argument,  but  merely  to 
say  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  prece- 
dent was  set  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Pw  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  were  not 
present  on  Friday  at  the  time  this  mat- 
ter came  up  I  should  like  to  read  from 
the  Recokd  of  March  9.  at  page  4428, 
from  the  first  column : 

Mr.  Kmowlaxd.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  Vice  PaEstCKNT.  The  Senator  from 
California  wlU  state  It. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
recapitulation  will  show;  but  If  the  recapitu- 
lation shall  show  a  tie  vote,  will  the  par- 
liamentary situation  then  t>e  as  It  would  have 
been  at  that  point  if  a  tie  vote  had  been 
announced? 

The  ViCK  Pbesidknt.  That  is  correct;  and 
the  Vice  Pre&ldent  then  would  have  one  ot 
those  rare  opportunities  to  break  a  tie. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
Is  a  compelling  factor  in  this  situation. 
The  facts  were  known  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Uiumimous  consent  had 
been  given.  It  was  only  after  the  several 
discussions  had  taken  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  when  Seiiators,  under- 
standing the  situation,  had  had  the  facts 
presented  to  them,  that  unanimous  con- 
sent was  finally  given.  To  that  extent 
I  believe  that  that  had  the  legtolative 
effect  of  rolling  back  the  process  to  the 
point  where  It  would  have  been  hod  the 
correct  announcement  been  given  to  the 
Chair  by  the  clerk  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  fCNOWLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  Senator's  anniment 
is  persuasive.  However,  it  must  stand 
alorigslde  of  two  other  parliamentary 
rulings,  or  the  giving  of  parliamentary 
advice.  Neither  the  statement  which  the 
Senator  has  read  nor  the  two  statements 
which  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee proposes  to  read  are  rulings  which 
conclude  or  settle  the  issue.  They  con- 
stitute parhamentary  advice  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer.  What  the  Senator  has 
read  must  be  measured  alongside  of  this 
statement: 

The  Vice  PaxsmENT.  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  Senator  from  Texas  is.  In  effect, 
asking  that  the  Senate  return  to  the  vote 
on  the  Aiken  amendment  In  order  to  have 
a  recapitulation  of  that  vote.  The  recapitu- 
lation, once  It  has  been  announced,  will  be. 
In  effect,  the  vote  which  will  be  recorded  In 
the  records  of  the  Senate. 

Continuing,  a  little  later  in  the  Rsc- 
OBo: 

The  Vice  Prcsidemt.  The  Chair  also  wishes 
to  make  another  parliamentary  raUng.  that 
once  the  recapitulation  has  been  made,  no 
Senator  may  change  his  vote.  The  recapitu- 
lation WlU  stand  as  It  is. 

I  respectfully  say  that  all  three  rulings 
must  be  taken  together,  but  that  neither 


of  them  constitutes  positive  action,  soch 
as  is  involved  In  laying  upon  the  table  a 
motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
where  I  beUeve  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee falls  into  error  In  this  situation 

if  I  may  be  pardoned  to  say  this  most 
respectfully— is  that  had  the  Vtee  Presi- 
dent not  been  in  the  chair  and  iM^siding. 
or  had  been  out  of  tow^n.  for  example,  a 
tie  vote  would  have  lost  the  amendment 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  There- 
fore, if  that  had  occurred.  aiKl  the  Vice 
President  had  not  been  present,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
AncEN]  would  not  have  had  the  privilege 
of  making  a  motion  to  reconsider  and  I 
would  not  have  had  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing a  motion  to  lay  his  motion  on  the 
table,  because  to  do  so  a  Senator  must 
have  voted  with  the  prevailing  side. 

In  that  case  the  prevailing  side  would 
have  been  the  side  of  the  opponents  of 
the  amendment,  because  we  would  have 
lost  the  vote,  instead  of  having  won  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  that  event,  even 
though  the  Vice  President  may  have 
returned  2  days  or  a  week  later.  If  the 
issue  was  still  unresolved  before  the  Sen- 
ate, he  could  have  then  voted.  However, 
the  Senate  proceeded,  not  according  to 
the  set  of  circumstances  which  the  able 
Senator  from  California  has  described, 
but  proceeded  to  lay  upon  the  table,  by 
motion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, a  motion  to  reconsider,  thereby, 
so  far  as  the  parliamentary  procedure 
available  to  the  Senate  was  concerned, 
closing  the  door  on  that  issue.  There 
were  two  ways  to  reopen  It.  but  neither 
way  was  used. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  X 
respectfully  differ.  One  way  was  used, 
and  that  was  by  unanimous  consent 
given  by  the  Senate  to  roll  back  the  leg- 
islative process  to  that  point,  X  think 
that  was  understood  by  all  Senators. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  is  one  point  which 
I  believe  should  be  noted  in  the  Record. 
I  tried  to  get  it  into  the  Record  the  other 
night  when  the  debate  was  imder  way. 
I  should  say  that  it  was  a  very  interest- 
ing debate  indeed.  The  purpose  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
well  as  of  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
is  to  bring  out  what  the  true  sense  of 
the  Senate  is  in  connection  with  any 
vote. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  from  the  Rec- 
ord, by  virtue  of  the  remarks  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  remarks  of  the  minor- 
ity leader,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Vice 
President,  on  pages  4427  and  4428.  that 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  recapitulation 
was  to  find  out  what  the  true  sense  of 
the  Senate  was  at  that  time.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  the  recapitulation. 

If  our  good  friend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  had  bad  his  way 
when  he  raised  his  point  of  order,  then 
indeed  the  true  sense  of  the  Senst^  could 
not  have  been  had,  because  the  Vice 
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President  would  have  been  deprived  of 
his  vote.  I  believe  the  Record  should 
show  that  the  right  of  the  Senator  f  rbm 
Tennessee  to  raise  that  point  of  order 
would  have  been  after  the  announcement 
of  the  Vice  President: 

The  Vies  PsssiDKirr.  That  Is  correct:  and 
the  Vice  President  then  would  have  one  of 
tlkOM  rare  opportunities  to  break  a  tie. 

If  that  parliamentary  point  was  to 
have  been  raised,  that  was  the  time  it 
should  have  been  raised.  Otherwise  the 
purpose  of  raising  it  would  only  have 
been  to  defeat  the  opportiinity  to  find 
out  what  the  sense  of  the  Senate  was. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  agree.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

B«r.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  has  always  been  Interested 
in  parliamentary  procedure  and  has 
studied  the  subject  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  think  I  was  prouder  last  Friday 
night  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body  than 
I  had  ever  been  previously.  I  think  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  and 
the  Vice  President,  following  parliamen- 
tary practice,  acted  quickly,  accurately, 
and  honorably  to  bring  out  the  true  re- 
sult of  the  vote  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said,  parliamentary  rules  and  precedents 
are  built  up  as  a  result  of  deliberations 
of  this  body,  conducted  as  accurately,  as 
factually,  and  as  honorably  as  they  can 
be  conducted.  Parliamentary  rules  are 
based  greatly  on  the  honor  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  correctly  following  the 
procedures  laid  down  in  parliamentary 
practice  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  the  error  on 
Friday  evening  was  discovered,  the  ma- 
jority leader  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Vice  President  and  of 
the  minority  leader,  and  those  men  acted 
as  honorable  leaders  of  this  body.  Every 
Member  of  the  Senate  was  put  on  his 
honor  and  lived  up  to  that  obligation  by 
not  trying  to  take  any  advantage  of  the 
extraordinary  parliamentary  procedure 
that  came  about  because  of  a  factual 
error  in  connection  with  a  very  close 
vote. 

If  we  are  going  to  carry  forward  the 
debates  in  this  body  and  get  the  desired 
results,  we  could  not  do  so  on  a  more 
honorable  basis  or  on  a  higher  plane 
than  was  done  on  last  Friday  night.  I 
told  the  majority  leader,  and  I  think 
I  told  the  minority  leader,  that  I  was 
proud  of  their  quick  thinking  and  of  the 
honorable  way  in  which  they  acted. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who 
brought  this  situation  up,  is  an  honor- 
able man.  He  did  not  try  to  break  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  get  a  cor- 
rect record  at  that  time. 

The  facts  are  perfectly  simple  and  fun- 
damental. As  the  minority  leader  has 
said,  the  Vice  President  cannot  vote  un- 
less there  is  a  tie,  and  he  knows  there 
is  a  tie. 

Obviously,  he  would  have  voted  as  he 
did  vote  last  Friday  night  after  he  knew 
there  was  a  tie.  There  was  a  recapitula- 
tion, and  on  the  recapitulation  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  tried  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  he  could  change  his  vote. 
So  there  was  a  tie  vote  and  the  Vice 
President  voted.  We  all  acted  honor- 
ably, and  the  result  was  as  has  been 


brought  out.  and  the  whole  country 
knows  It  today. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
last  Friday  night  when  the  matter  sud- 
denly came  to  the  front.  I  was  proud 
of  the  way  in  which  it  was  handled  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  by  the  Pre- 
siding OfBcer.  the  Vice  President,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Pariiamentarian.  I  think 
we  can  be  very  well  satisfied,  on  which- 
ever side  we  are,  that  the  true  result  was 
brought  out  by  the  final  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  may  be 
setting  a  precedent  here.  If  so,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  good  one.  The  situation  was 
such  that  the  majority  had  voted  "Yea." 
The  minority  leader  was  with  the  pre- 
vailing side.  The  result  was  announced. 
There  was  a  motion  to  reconsider  and  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  recon-sider.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  had  carried. 

Thereafter,  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  to  recapitulate  the  vote. 
The  minority  leader  agreed  to  that.  It 
requir;d  unanimous  consent  to  recapitu- 
late. When  the  recapitulation  was 
made  It  was  found  that  the  original  vote 
was  a  tie.  in  which  event  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident would  have  had  the  right  to  vote 
and  break  the  tie.  If  anyone  had  urged 
at  that  time  that  the  Vice  President  did 
not  have  a  right  to  break  the  tie,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  might  well 
have  been  objected  to  unless  the  right 
of  the  Vice  President  had  been  protected. 
When  Senators  gave  unanimous  consent 
to  recapitulate,  they  certainly  did  not 
Intend  to  foreclose  the  Vice  President 
from  voting. 

I  think  we  have  a  correct  ruling. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  at  that  time  one  of  three  things 
could  have  been  done:  Either  that  the 
announcement  originally  made  was  cor- 
rect and  that  the  motion  had  been 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  46  to  45.  or  that  It 
had  been  defeated  46  to  45.  or  that  it  was 
a  tie  vote.  A  motion  for  reconsidera- 
tion would  have  been  made  just  as  I  felt 
when  the  vote  was  originally  made  and 
it  tiuned  out  the  way  It  did.  it  was  there- 
fore again  necessary  to  make  a  motion 
to  reconsider  which  I  did  by  unanimous 
consent,  rather  than  taking  another 
rollcall. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seemed  to  me  that  no 
one  had  any  idea  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation.  The  minority  leader  was 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  Indulgence.  I  know 
It  is  very  interesting  to  discuss  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate  and  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  to  have  them.  But.  at 
the  moment.  Mr.  President  the  cotton 
grower  is  getting  ready  to  plant  his  cot- 
ton, and  instead  of  worrying  about  the 
planter  of  cotton  we  are  worrying  about 
what  precedent  was  established  last  week. 
Why  can  we  not  get  busy?  The  cotton 
farmers  will  not  know,  until  we  pass 
this  bill,  what  to  expect  this  year.  I 
think  it  is  important,  too. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  BarkletI. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
eating  my  dinner  when  on  Friday  night 
last  this  question  arose. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
remain  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  honored.  I 
shall  remain  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  I  had  been  present 
at  the  time  the  question  arose  I  would 
have  participated  in  the  discussion. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  one  funda- 
mental thing  which  we  must  keep  in 
mind,  namely,  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  Vice  President  to  vote  in  case  of  a 
tie.  If  he  is  against  the  proposal  which 
is  before  the  Senate,  on  a  tie  vote  he 
would  not  have  to  vote,  because  It  would 
not  change  the  result.  A  tie  vote  de- 
feats a  proposition.  Unless  he  wanted 
to  be  recorded  on  the  question  he  would 
not  vote.  The  only  effective  vote  of  the 
Vice  President  is  an  affirmative  vote. 

I  doubt  very  much.  Mr.  President, 
whether  the  Vice  President  can  be  de- 
prived of  that  right  by  anything  that 
happens  based  upon  an  error  in  tallying 
a  rollcall  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  has 
Indicated,  the  Vice  President  does  not 
keep  a  tally  of  the  votes.  He  can  know 
there  is  a  tie  only  when  he  Is  told  so  by 
the  tally  clerks,  who  rarely  make  a  mis- 
take. They  are  amazingly  accurate.  I 
remember  John  Crockett  would  take  a 
rollcall  and  run  his  pencil  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other  and  come  up  with 
the  result.  The  tally  clerks  are  accurate, 
although  they  can  make  a  mistake.  If 
they  make  a  mistake,  of  course.  It  Is  an 
honest  mistake.  If  it  turns  out  that  It 
is  not  an  accurate  record,  if  a  mistake  is 
later  discovered.  It  cannot  deprive  the 
Vice  President  of  his  constitutional  right 
to  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  Vice  President 
had  a  right  to  vote.  I  am  not  sure  that 
It  required  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  vacate  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider  in  order  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent could  cast  his  vote,  because  If  the 
vote  had  been  46  to  45  the  other  way,  and 
the  motion  had  been  made  by  those  who 
were  in  the  minority  but  who  would  have 
been  in  the  majority  if  the  motion  had 
carried,  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  right 
to  cast  his  vote  if  the  proper  rollcall 
result  had  been  reported.  I  think  there 
Is  no  question  that  the  Vice  President 
had  the  right  to  vote. 

The  situation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves  Is  different.  The  Speaker  can- 
not untie  a  tie  vote  as  Speaker.  He  has 
a  fundamental  right  to  vote  as  a  Mem. 
ber  of  the  House.  By  custom,  the  Speak- 
ers  name  is  not  called,  but  he  can  always 
order  that  his  name  be  called  in  order 
that  he  may  exercise  his  vote  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  But  when  he  asks 
that  his  name  be  called,  he  is  asking  It  as 
a  Member  of  the  House,  which  he  has  the 
right  to  do. 

I  have  asked  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1  to  remain  In  the 
Chamber  for  a  moment,  because  I  recUl 
that  when  I  was  the  majority  leader  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Mr.  McNary.  was  the  mi- 
nority leader,  there  had  been  a  yea- 
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and-nay  vote  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  voted,  and  after  voting, 
but  before  recapitulation,  had  left  the 
Chamber. 

The  next  day.  when  the  result  of  that 
vote  was  on  our  desks,  it  showed  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  had  not  even 
voted.  His  name  was  not  on  the  roll- 
call. I  am  not  certain  of  this,  but  I 
think  his  vote  would  have  decided  the 
result. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct  in  all  that  he  ha.s  stated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  bill  was  lost  on  a  tie 
vote.  As  I  recall,  the  vote  was  38  to  38. 
althouRh  I  am  not  certain  of  the  figures. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  recall 
thai  every  effort  was  made  to  find  the 
then  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Henry  Wallace.  In  order  to  break  the 
tie.  The  Vice  President  could  not  be 
located,  and  the  bill  was  lost  on  a  tie  vote. 

Upon  reading  the  newspaper  that  eve- 
ning, in  which  the  vote  was  recorded,  as 
the  newspapers  used  to  do  quite  regu- 
larly, the  result  of  the  vote  was  shown  as 
38  to  38.  I  happened  to  notice  that  my 
name  was  not  listed. 

The  next  morning  I  came  to  the 
Chamber  early  and  consulted  with  the 
majority  leader,  with  the  Parliamentar- 
ian, and  other  persons.  A  resolution  was 
prepared  to  vacate  the  entire  proceed- 
ings and  to  amend  the  Journal,  so  as  to 
make  it  reflect  the  truth  that  the  bill 
had  been  passed  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote,  whatever  the  vote  was. 

I  apprehended  that  a  very  violent  de- 
bate might  take  place  on  the  resolution; 
but  as  soon  as  the  resolution  was  of- 
fered, the  then  minority  leader,  Mr.  Mc- 
Nary. rose  in  his  place  and  said  that  he 
had  heard  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
vote,  and  knew  how  I  had  voted.  He 
chided  me.  as  I  recall,  because,  as  he 
claimed,  I  did  not  vote  quite  loud  enough 
as  a  general  proposition,  and  he  thought 
also  that  I  should  have  stayed  in  the 
Chamber  during  the  recapitulation.  But 
he  admitted  the  facts  as  set  forth  in 
the  resolution,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent the  resolution  to  correct  the  Journal 
and  make  it  show  that  the  bill  had 
passed  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  confirming  my  recol- 
lection of  the  incident.  The  action  was 
taken  by  offering  a  resolution  to  correct 
the  Journal  and  the  Record  and  to  en- 
able the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  make  the  Journal 
show  the  truth  as  to  how  I  I:ad  voted. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  correct,  even 
though  the  Senate  had  adjourned  over- 
night and  had  come  back  the  next  day 
and  discovered  its  error. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  the 
Senate  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
condone  an  error  in  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
becau.se  it  is  the  fundamental  right  of 
every  Senator  to  vote  and  to  be  recorded 
as  to  how  he  votes.  Therefore.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  unanimous  consent  was 
necessary  or  was  required  in  order  to 
vacate  the  record  of  the  vote,  and  to 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
voted  and  how  he  voted.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  said,  the  Senator  from 


Oregon,  Mr.  McNary,  rose  and  said  he 
remembered  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  had  voted,  and  recalled  how  he 
had  voted. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  read  the  precedent 
concerning  the  distinguished  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  It  involved  almost 
precisely  the  procedure  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  requested  Fri- 
day evening,  to  wit,  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  be  reconsidered. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  Con- 
stitution— and  I  have  read  it  a  few 
times — is  explicit  that  the  Vice  President 
has  a  right  to  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  But 
does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  think 
the  Constitution  is  any  more  explicit  as 
to  the  right  of  the  Vice  President  to  vote 
than  it  is  as  to  the  right  of  a  Senator  to 
vote? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  except  that  the 
Constitution  prescribes  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Vice  President  can  vote;  while 
a  Senator  can  vote  under  any  conditions 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  my  mind,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
right  of  the  Vice  President  to  vote  in  this 
body  and  the  right  of  a  Senator  to  vote. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  Senate  can  do 
anything  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  remark  was 
made  by  a  former  Vice  President,  who  is 
still  living  in  Texas  and  is  healthy  at  the 
age  of  87. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  know  that,  prac- 
tically speaking,  his  statement  is  cor- 
rect; because  when  a  Senator  acquiesces 
in  unanimous  consent,  he  waives  his 
right.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate, 
even  by  unanimous  consent,  can  deprive 
the  Vice  President  of  his  right  to  vote. 
The  Constitution  says  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident can  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  That  is 
the  only  part  he  can  take  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate. 

If  a  Senator  were  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Vice  President  not  be 
permitted  to  vote,  the  Vice  President 
would  have  no  right  to  object;  but  by 
that  fact  he  could  not  be  denied  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  about  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  the  right  of  a  Sen- 
ator to  vote  and  depriving  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  his  constitutions'  right  to  vote 
in  the  one  instance  in  whicii  he  may  vote. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Suppose  that  last 
Friday  night,  for  instance,  unanimous 
consent  had  been  gi\en  with  reference 
to  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
Was  the  Vice  President  to  be  denied  his 
constitutional  right  to  vote  because  some 
Senator  objected  to  unanimous  consent 
to  vacate  the  vote  or  to  change  some- 
thing in  the  Record?  I  do  not  think  so, 
because  the  Vice  President's  right  to  vote 
is  a  constitutional,  fundamental  right. 

If  last  Friday  night  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  or  any  other  Senator,  had 
objected  to  unanimous  consent,  and  it 
had  been  withheld,  so  that  the  vote  on 


the  motion  to  reconsider  had  stood,  al- 
though the  result  might  have  been  the 
reverse,  which  could  happen  at  any  time, 
based  upon  a  falsity,  an  inaccurate  rec- 
ord, or  a  mistake,  do  Senators  mean  to 
tell  me  that  the  right  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  vote,  given  him  under  the  Con- 
stitution, whether  the  error  had  been 
discovered  that  afternoon  or  the  next 
day.  was  to  be  denied,  because  some  Sen- 
ator rose  and  objected  to  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  vacate  the  vote,  or  because  some 
other  proceeding  had  taken  place  since 
the  original  vote,  which  was  a  tie  vote? 
I  do  not  thmk  so. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  the  first  time 
this  particular  situation  has  arisen  in 
this  way  in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  prompted  to  make  these  remarks 
merely  because  we  must  be  guided  in  the 
future  by  what  happens  today  in  the 
interpretation  in  this  case,  if  a  similar 
situation  should  again  arise. 

I  shall  lay  down  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple as  I  believe  it  to  be.  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot, 
either  by  indifference  of  the  Senate,  mis- 
take of  the  Senate,  or  refusal  by  the 
Senate  to  grant  imanimous  consent  to 
bring  a  proceeding  back  to  the  position 
in  which  it  would  have  been  before  a  tie 
vote  had  been  announced,  deprive  the 
Vice  President  of  his  constitutional  right 
to  vote — because  legislation  may  turn  on 
such  action,  and  frequently  does. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Or  even  an  adverse  vote 
of  the  Senate  could  not  deprive  him  of 
the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  it 
could. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  the  observations  he  has  made.  I  had 
the  feeling  a  little  earlier  that  possibly 
this  precedent  might  be  left  to  rest  upon 
a  matter  of  courtesy  or  upon  a  matter  of 
the  granting  or  withholding  of  imani- 
mous consent  which,  while  sound  in  this 
case  due  to  the  foresighted  question  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  Mr. 
ICnowland,  might  not  always  be  in  evi- 
dence. 

Personally.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
point  of  view  so  ably  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Vice  President  of  this 
body,  that  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Vice  President  to  vote  in  case  of  a  tie 
comes  into  operation  at  the  moment  the 
tie  vote  is  determined  and  that  no  rule  of 
the  Senate  and  no  agreement  can  destroy 
it  if  he  is  present  then  to  exercise  it. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  further  ob- 
servation :  During  the  time  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  m  the  rules 
of  that  body.  I  recall  that  recapitula- 
tions were  not  entirely  uncommon.  But 
a  recapitulation  was  never  an  idle  thmg. 
That  is,  a  recapitulation  was  not  made 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
names  read  over  agam;  a  recapitulation 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  vote  had  been  accurately  re- 
corded and  accurately  reported. 

If  a  recapitulation  showed  that  an  er- 
ror had  been  made,  then  an  opportunity 
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WM  glren  to  correct  the  error,  whether 
the  error  was  an  error  In  the  addition  of 
the  votes  cast  or  an  error  In  a  failure  to 
record  a  rote  which  had  been  actually 
cast. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  duly 
elected  Member  of  that  body  and  may 
vote  on  any  question  If  he  so  desires. 
His  name  Is  not  called  customarily,  but 
only  when  he  so  requests. 

Flowing  from  that  fact,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  also  enjoys  one  right  which 
the  Vice  President  does  not  have  In  the 
Senate.  The  Speaker  may  make  a  tie 
vote  as  well  as  break  one.  That  is.  if 
the  yeas  are  ahead  one  vote,  the  Speaker 
may  ask  that  his  name  be  called  and 
then  vote  in  the  negative  to  create  the 
tie  that  loses  the  question.  The  Vice 
President,  as  we  know,  votes  only  when 
the  vote  is  aS-eady  tied. 

That  right  of  the  Speaker  to  cast  his 
vote  would,  I  feel  siire,  be  upheld  if  a 
recapitulation  showed  an  error,  which 
when  discovered  created  a  situation 
where  the  Speaker's  vote  could  affect  the 
result. 

I  have  not  taken  the  occasion  to  exam- 
ine the  precedents,  but  I  am  sure  the 
precedents  would  show  that  when  a  re- 
capitulation was  made.  If  a  Member  was 
on  the  floor  and  actually  voted,  but  his 
vote  failed  to  be  recorded,  he  would  be 
accorded  the  opportxmity  to  have  his 
vote  recorded,  so  that  the  error  could 
be  corrected,  and  the  proper  record  and 
proper  addition  made. 

In  the  matter  presently  before  the 
Senate,  the  recapitulation,  again,  was 
not  an  idle  thing.  If  there  had  been  any 
Senator  who  had  voted  on  Friday  night, 
but  whose  vote  failed  to  show  in  the  re- 
capitulation, the  recapitulation  would 
have  let  the  Senator  have  his  vote  re- 
corded, although  he  could  not  have 
changed  his  vote;  and  a  Senator  who  had 
not  voted,  would  not  have  been  accorded 
the  privilege  of  voting.  But  any  Sena- 
tor who  had  voted,  and  whose  vote  was 
either  wrongly  recorded  or  not  recorded 
at  all.  could  have  had  his  vote  recorded 
as  he  originally  voted. 

That  was  why  in  the  discussion  Friday 
night  I  posed  the  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  aoking  if  he  had  voted, 
and  his  vote  had  not  been  properly  re- 
corded, if  the  recapitulation  would  not 
have  given  him  the  opportunity  to  have 
had  it  recorded  and  the  addition  for  the 
total  corrected.  He  agreed  that  was 
correct  but  disagreed  with  my  conclu- 
sion that  the  establishment  of  a  tie 
created  the  opportunity  for  the  Vice 
President  to  vote.  On  that.  I  submit 
that  condition  for  which  the  Constitu- 
tion prescribes  could  not  have  been 
known  to  the  Senate  in  the  absence  of 
the  recapitulation  which  demonstrated 
the  tie  vote.  Therefore,  I  was  very  happy 
to  hear  the  former  Vice  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
?oint  out  the  constitutional  questions 
nvolvcd.  I  think  he  was  eminently  cor- 
rect. I  think  the  present  Vice  President 
■uled  correctly  when  he  responded  to  the 
nquiry  of  the  distinguished  minority 
eader  that  If  a  tie  vote  was  shown,  he 
«rould  have  an  opportunity  of  voting, 
rhat  right  would  have  existed.  In  my 
tumble  opinion,  regardless  of  any  unani- 


mous consent  to  vacate  the  proceedings 
of  reconsideration. 

In  the  long  years  ahead  for  which  we 
all  hope  this  Senate  may  serve,  it  is  well 
and  good  that  this  precedent  should  have 
had  the  mature  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  coming  as  it  does  from 
one  who  is  of  a  political  party  other  than 
that  of  the  present  Vice  President.  He 
has  added  to  the  rich  heritages  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  E)akota.  I  wish  to  make 
just  a  brief  observation,  because  I  am 
anxious  that  the  cotton  farmers  get  their 
plantings  in  before  sundown  as  is  any 
other  Senator. 

Recapitulation  of  a  vote  has  two  pur- 
poses. One  is  to  make  certain  that 
every  Senator  is  recorded  as  voting  as  he 
actually  voted.  Then  there  is  the  col- 
lective right  of  the  Senate  to  see  that 
the  vote  is  accurate,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  vote  on  an  amendment 
or  other  proposition  has  been  carried  or 
lost. 

My  position  is  that  whenever  a  situa- 
tion is  discovered  which,  if  discovered  in 
time,  would  have  given  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  vote,  then  he  has  the 
right  to  vote  nunc  pro  tunc.  We 
lawyers  know  what  that  means — now  as 
then.  He  has  a  right  to  vote  regardless 
of  what  happened  in  the  meantime. 

I  did  not  intend  to  say  as  much  as  I 
have,  but  since  I  received  such  a  nice 
compliment  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  thought  I  would  say  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  observed  that  in  hi.s  opinion  the 
Senate  could  not  deprive  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  a  vote  even  by  the  granting  of 
unanimous  consent,  which  constitutes  a 
unanimous  action.  I  sugge^;t  the  Senate 
could  not  deprive  a  Senator  of  a  vote  by 
similar  action.  I  must  respectfully  re- 
sist any  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  confers  upon  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  more  positive  right  to  vote  in  this 
body  than  that  which  is  conferred  upon 
a  Member  of  this  body.  Both  rights 
must  be  exercised  at  such  time  and  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  they  may  be 
available.  Whether  the  precedent  es- 
tablished is  sound  or  unsound,  the  prec- 
edent is  established.    I  accept  it. 

I  rose  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
point  of  order  was  not  made  lightly,  or 
mahciously.  or  with  political  Intent. 
Insofar  as  the  precedents  as  of  that 
hour  were  concerned,  the  point  of  order 
was.  in  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  a  valid  point  of  order. 
Now  that  the  ruling  has  been  made  and 
the  precedent  established.  I  wL-sh  to  say 
that  I  shall  therefore  accept  the  prec- 
edent: but  I  do  feel  grateful  that  It  has 
provoked  an  examination  of  the  rules 
and  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  this  one 
observation,  and  I  should  particularly 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  I  find  that 
there  is  no  printed  volume  of  the  prece- 
dents of  the  United  States  Senate.  One 
must  go  to  the  Parliamentarian's  office 
and  turn  through  the  flies.  Surely,  so 
august  a  body  as  this,  the  greatest  delib- 


erative body  on  earth,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
should  hasten  to  have  printed,  in  bound 
volume  form,  with  Indexes  and  aiuiota- 
tions,  the  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakoto.  Bdr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  wiU  yield.  I  should 
like  to  say  I  learned  the  other  day  that 
such  a  volume  Is  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion. I  think  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  is  an  excellent  one.  I  happened 
to  be  sitting  in  the  chair  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  the  other  evening  when  a  question 
arose,  and  the  Parliamentarian  at  that 
time  showed  me  pages  of  a  volume  on 
which  they  are  working. 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  fine. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  delightful  friend  from 
Tennessee  the  Senate  already  has  acted 
on  a  resolution  authorizing  the  printing 
of  the  precedents.  Last  week  the  ma- 
jority leader,  with  the  concurrence  of 
tlie  minority  leader,  took  steps  to  author- 
ize the  Parliamentarian  to  proceed  with 
the  preparation  of  an  index  of  those 
precedents. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  debate  on  last  Friday, 
March  9,  on  the  parliamentary  question 
which  is  being  discussed.  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  jrleld.  He 
did  yield  to  me,  and  I  then  said: 

I  have  llsten0d  very  carefully  to  thU  de- 
bate. I  think  It  la  very  Important,  and  prob- 
ably will  be  a  precedent.  But  are  we  setting 
a  precedent  that  any  time  the  clerk  may 
make  a  mistake  In  reporUng  a  vote  he  can. 
by  that  mistake,  unless  there  Is  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  deprive  the  Vice 
President  of  his  right  to  break  a  tie? 

Mr.  Johnson  o(  Texas.  That  would  be  the 
effect  of  It. 

Mr.  Malons.  Let  \u  not  do  that. 

I  Still  say  there  should  be  a  little 
horsesense  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  tune,  and  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

ScvEiiAL  SrwAToRS     Votc!     Votc! 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Before  the 
vote  is  taken,  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Record,  should  like  to  be  per- 
mitted to  make  an  observation  with  re- 
gard to  the  discussion  which  has  Just 
taken  place. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  BarkleyI  has  very  well  stated 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  as  he  Interprets 
them,  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
Vice  President  under  the  Constitution. 
When  the  rulings  aere  made  on  last  Fri- 
day, the  rulings,  as  all  Members  of  this 
body  who  sit  in  this  chair  from  time  to 
time  may  know,  were  made  on  the  advice 
of  the  Parliamentarian.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian, of  course,  advises  on  the 
basis  of  precedents.  It  seems  to  the 
Chair  most  Interesting  and  appropriate 
that  the  rulings  which  were  made  on 
Friday  by  the  present  occupant  of  this 
chair  were  based  on  precedents  which 
were  reasserted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

There  were  two  basic  rulings:  First, 
that  on  recapitulation  no  Senator  may 
change  his  vote;  and,  second,  that  on 
recapitulation  the  Vice  President  has  the 
right  to  vote. 

If  we  read  from  the  Record  the  pro- 
ceedings on  a  precedent  previously  re- 
ferred  to.   the   reconsideration   of   the 
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TTiomas  amendment,  I  think  we  can  see 
how  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
was  then  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  ruled  on  that  occasion  and 
the  reasons  for  the  Parliamentarian's 
advising  the  Chair  to  rule  as  he  did  on 
this  occasion.  The  Chair  reads  only  two 
brief  portions — Congressional  Record 
of  September  15, 1949,  volume  95.  part  10, 
page  12931. 

Mr.  McCabtht.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Chair's  ruling  on  the  recapitulation  of 
the  vote  on  the  oil  amendment  to  be  that 
the  recapitulation  would  consist  merely  of 
accurately  counting  the  vote  and  announc- 
ing the  result,  and  that  Senators  who  were 
not  present  at  the  time  of  the  vote  or  Sena- 
tors who  did  not  vote  at  that  time  could  not 
vote  on  the  recapitulation? 

The  Vice  P«esident.  That  Is  correct.  The 
recapitulation  Is  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  any  Senator  has  been  re- 
corded Incorrectly  on  the  roUcall — not  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  Senators  a  right  to 
change  their  vote  or  other  Senators  an  op- 
portunity to  vote. 

And  then,  further  on:  ! 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Is  that  even  though  business  has 
transpired  since  the  vote  was  had  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  fur 
amendment,  and  even  though  another  vote 
has  been  taken  since  then,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  could  now  go  back  and  cast  his 
vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider?  Is  that 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  Vici  PKEsmENT.  If  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider  were  recapitulated  so 
as  to  create  a  situation  which  would  give 
the  Vice  President  a  right  to  vote — as  would 
have  been  the  case  If  the  result  had  been 
correctly  announced— the  Chair  feels  that 
he  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote  by  reason  of  those  circumstances. 

Those  were  the  precedents  upon 
which  the  rulings  en  Friday  were  made: 
and  the  Chair  feels  that  having  the  mat- 
ter spelled  out.  as  it  has  been,  very  per- 
suasively and  articulately  today  in  the 
course  of  this  discu.s-sion  will  aid  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  precedents  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  are  better 
understood. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennesese  I  Mr.  Gore  I.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  withdi  aw  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 


Atkea 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barkley 

Barrett 

Beau 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brtcker 

Bridges 

BuKh 

Butler 

Byrd 

Carlson 

Ca«e,  N.  J. 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Chavez 

Clements 

Curtis 

Daniel 


Dlrksen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Dworshak 

Ea.stland 

El  lender 

Ervln 

Flanders 

Prear 

Ful  bright 

Oeorge 

Ooldwater 

GOre 

Oreen 

Hajrden 

Heunlngs 

Rickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 


Ives 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnton.  Tex. 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

KuchPl 

Langer 

Lehman 

Long 

Magnuson 

Maloce 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin.  Pa. 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 

McNainara 

Monroney 


Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

CMahoney 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 


PurteU 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 


Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watklns 

Wclker 

Wiley 

Williams 

Young 


A  quorum  is 
President,  a 
The  Senator 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     Mr. 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams],  as  amended. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  Secretary 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver  I . 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert- 
son 1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell  I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Kefauver  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson!  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
MiLLiKiNl  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  J  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart  J  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  J 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allbtt 

Barkley 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Benuet" 

Bible 

Brlcker 

BrldKes 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Carlson 

Case.  N.J. 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Chaves 

Clements 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Dlrksen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Dworshak 

Ervin 

Planders 


Anderson 
EsKtland 
E)  lender 
Ful  bright 


Capehart 

Cotton 


YEAS— 78 
Frear 
George 
Ooldwater 
Gore 
Green 
Henninps 
Hickeniooper 
Hill 

Hruska 
Humphrey 
Ives 

Jackson 
Jenner 
Johnson,  Tex. 
Johnston,  S.  C. 
Kennedy 
Kuchel 
Langer 
Lehman 
Magnuson 
Malone 
Manf  field 
Martin.  Iowa 
Martin.  Pa. 
McCarthy 
McNamara 

NATS— 11 

Hayden 
Holland 
Kerr 
Knowland 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Kefauver  Robertson 

Mllllkln  Russell 


Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Muiray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O'Mahonty 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

Purtell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Pmltb,  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watklns 

Welker 

Wiley 

Williams 

Young 


I>ong 

McCIellan 

Stennls 


as 


So    Mr.    Williams'    amendment, 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  J,  the  senior  Senator  from 


Washington  fMr.  Magnuson  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara],  and 
myself,  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 
It  is  designated  "2-24-56-B." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  have  the  entire  amend- 
ment read,  or  does  he  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  without  reading? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  on  the  desks  of 
Senators  for  several  days.  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
without  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Carl- 
son, for  himself  and  otlier  Senators,  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  14,  Insert  the  following 
new  section  102a,  reading  as  follows: 

"WHEAT DOMKSTIC  PARrTT 

"Sec.  102a.  Title  HI  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  changing  the  designation  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  "Title  III— Loans.  Parity 
Payments,  Consumer  Safeguards.  Marketing 
Quotas,  and  Marketing  Certificates";  (2)  by 
changing  the  designation  of  subtitle  D 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "Subtitle  E — Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions  and  Appropriations"; 
and  (3)  by  Inserting  after  subtitle  C  a  new 
subtitle  D.  as  follows: 

-  StJBTiTLE    D— Wheat   Marketimo    Comn- 

CATES 
•"  'LECISLATIVI:   nNMNCS 

-  'Sec.  380a.  Wheat.  In  addition  to  being 
a  basic  food.  Is  one  of  the  great  export  crops 
of  American  agriculture  and  its  production 
for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  Is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  na- 
tional economy  and  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  movement  of  wheat  from  producer  to 
consumer.  In  the  form  of  the  commodity  or 
any  of  the  products  thereof,  Is  preponder- 
antly In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is 
produced  and  consumed  within  the  confines 
of  any  State  is  normally  commingled  with, 
and  always  bears  a  close  and  Intimate  com- 
mercial and  competitive  relationship  to. 
that  quantity  of  such  commodity  which 
moves  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
For  this  reason,  any  regulation  of  intra- 
state commerce  In  wheat  Is  a  regulation  of 
conunerce  which  Is  In  competlon  with,  or 
which  otherwise  affects,  obstructs,  or  bur- 
dens. Interstate  commerce  In  that  commodi- 
ty. In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
balanced  flow  of  wheat  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  thereby  assist  farm- 
mers  In  obtaining  parity  of  Income  by  mar- 
keting wheat  for  domestic  consumption  at 
parity  prices  and  by  Increased  exports  at 
world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an 
adequate  and  steady  supply  of  wheat  at  fair 
prices.  It  is  necessary  to  regulate  all  com- 
merce in  wheat  in  the  manner  provided  un- 
der the  marketing  certificate  plan  set  forth 
in  this  subtitle. 

"  'DOMESTIC   rOOD    QUOTA 

**  'Sec.  380b.  Not  later  than  July  1  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  In 
the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food 
quota  shall  be  that  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  which  the  Secretary  determines  wUl 
be  consumed  as  human  food  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States  during  such  marketing 
year. 
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"Mfroatrtomiaan  cm  aon^Ric  Kx>s  gfOOTA 
•"8BC.  aaoc.  (•)  Th*  dooMatle  food  quoU 

^mttmat  Mbmnat  tar  mptftrntiaommaX  ■■  pn>- 
TtdM  ta  this  •utaMctlon.  ttoaXi  b*  mvpot- 
tlooMl  by  Um  ascratary  among  tb*  wvwilI 
St«tM  on  tb«  bMla  of  tbe  total  prodiictloB 
of  wheat  In  each  State  during  the  5  calendar 
jean  Immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  tai  wbteh  the  quota  la  proclaimed,  with 
■oeta  adJuatOMBta  aa  are  detcnBtaed  to  be 
nacMaary  for  adreraa  weather  condttlana  and 
for  tranda  In  production  during  such  pe- 
riod. Tba  reaerve  quota  aet  aalde  herein  for 
apportionment  by  the  Secretary  ahall  be  uaed 
to  eatabUah  quotas  for  countlea.  in  addition 
to  tba  eoonty  quotas  establttMd  trader  sub- 
aaetton  <b)  of  this  saetloa.  on  the  basis  of 
the  ralattva  Beads  of  countlea  for  addltloBal 
quote  because  of  leclamatkm  and  other  new 
araaa  coming  Into  the  production  of  wheat 
durtag  the  5  calendar  years  Immediately  pre- 
oadmt  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  quota 
la  proclaimed. 

*"(h)  Tha  Stata  domestic  food  quota  for 
whaat,  leea  a  lessrve  at  not  to  exceed  9 
percent  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c).  shaU  be  appor- 
tlcmed  by  the  Secretary  among  the  coun- 
tlea In  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
production  of  wheat  \n  each  county  during 
tha  a  calendar  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  calemlftr  year  In  which  the  quota  Is  pro- 
alalaaad.  with  such  ad]\istments  as  are  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  for  adverse  weather 
•oDdltlcDs  and  for  trends  In  production  dur- 
ing such  period. 

'"(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  shaU  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary, 
through  the  local  commltteee.  among  the 
farma  wtthln  the  county  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat 
during  any  one  or  more  of  the  3  calendar 
years  Imntedlately  {u-eccdlng  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  marketing  year  for  which 
tha  quota  la  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis 
a(  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  whaat  during  such  3- year  period.  The  re- 
sans  proTlded  under  Bubscctlon  (b)  shall 
be  UBSd  to  adjust  farm  quotaa  which  the 
county  committee  determines  to  be  equi- 
teble  on  the  basis  of  U  liable  acres,  crop-ro- 
tetkm  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topogra- 
phy. 

**  'MABKsmia  cxamncATxa 

*"aaR  nod.  (a)  The  Oecretary  ahall  pre- 
par*  9m  lasuance  in  each  county  marketing 
oertMaMee  aggregating  the  amount  of  the 
coua^  domestic  food  quota.  Such  certlfl- 
eatea  ahall  be  issued  to  cooperators  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  domeetlc  food  quota 
established  for  the  farm  purs\iant  to  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  section  380c  of  thla 
act.  The  marketing  certificates  for  a  farm 
ahall  be  issued  to  the  farm  operator,  but  the 
Secretary  may  authorise  the  lasuance  of  mar- 
keting certificates  to  individual  producers  on 
any  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  also  Issue  and  sell  marketing  cer- 
tificates in  such  quantities  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  persons  proceesing  wheat  Into  food 
products.  Marketing  certificates  shall  be 
transferable  only  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary. 

*"(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  la 
proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year  pursuant 
to  section  380b  of  this  act.  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  and  proclaim  for  such  marketing 
year  ( 1 )  the  estimated  parity  price  and  the 
eetlmated  farm  price  for  wheat,  and  (2)  tha 
value  of  the  marketing  certificate.  The  value 
of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  be  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  the  estimated  parity 
price  exceeds  the  estimated  farm  price  as 
determined  herein.  The  value  of  the  mar- 
keting certificate  shall  be  computed  to  the 
nearest  cent.  The  proclamation  required  by 
thla  subsection  shall  be  made  during  the 
month  of  June  Immediately  preceding  the 


marketing  3rear  for  which  such  domestic  food 
quota  la  proclaimed. 

**  '(e>  The  Secretary  la  authorised  and  di- 
rected through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  buy  and  aell  marketing  certifi- 
cates lasxied  for  any  marketing  year  at  the 
value  proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates,  the 
Secretary  may  esUbllsh  and  operate  a  pool 
or  poola  and  he  may  akn  aothortm  public 
and  private  agencies  to  act  as  his  agents, 
either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools. 
Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  salea  and 
Importations  of  products  made  during  the 
marketing  year  wtth  respect  to  which  they 
are  issued  and  after  being  once  uasd  to  cover 
such  sales  and  Importationa  ahall  be  can- 
celed by  the  Secretary.  Any  unuaad  certifl- 
catea  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  price  establlahed  for  such  certlflcataa. 

**  'MAaxmjra  axaraicTioNa 

"  *&«:.  SWe.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  hereof,  all  persons  engaged  In 
the  processing  of  wheat  Into  food  products 
composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  are 
hereby  prohibited  from  marketing  any  such 
product  for  domestic  food  consumption  or 
export  containing  wheat  In  exceea  of  the 
quantity  for  which  marketing  certlflcataa 
issued  pursuant  to  section  380  of  this  act 
have  been  acquired  by  such  person. 

"'(b)  Except  aa  provided  In  subsection 
(d)  hereof,  all  persons  are  hereby  prohibited 
from  Imparting  or  brlnjclng  into  the  conti- 
nental United  Statea  any  food  products  con- 
taining wheat  In  exceaa  of  the  quantity  for 
which  marketing  certlflcataa  laausd  pursuant 
to  section  380d  of  this  act  have  been  acquired 
by  such  person. 

-'(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  con- 
tinental United  Statce  of  any  food  product 
containing  wheat,  with  reapect  to  which 
marketing  certificates  as  required  herein 
have  been  acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  certiflcatea  for  the  quantity  of 
wheat  so  exported  In  the  food  product.  T<at 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  con- 
signor named  In  the  bill  of  lading,  under 
wtilcb  the  article  is  exported,  ehall  be  con- 
sidered the  exporter:  Provuied,  however. 
That  any  other  person  may  Xx  considered 
to  be  the  exporter  If  the  consignor  named 
in  the  bill  of  lading  waivea  claim  In  favor  of 
such  other  person. 

"'(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfsc- 
tory  to  the  Secretary  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  aa  he  shall  prescribe  to  secure 
the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  mar- 
keting certificates  as  may  be  required,  any 
person  required  to  have  a  marketing  cer- 
tificate in  order  to  market  or  import  a  food 
product  composed  wiiolly  or  partly  of  wheat 
may  market  or  import  any  such  commodity 
without  having  flrst  acquired  a  marketing 
certificate. 

"  '<e)  As  used  in  section  380e  of  thU  tlUe. 
the  term  "marketing"  means  the  sale  and  the 
delivery  of  the  food  product  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat. 

"  'CONVXBSIOIt    rACTOBS 

"  'Sxc.  S80f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain 
and  establish  conversion  factors  showing 
the  amount  of  wheat  contained  in  food  prod- 
ucts processed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat. 
The  converaion  factor  for  any  such  product 
shall  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the 
weight  of  wheat  used  In  the  processing  of 
such  product. 

"  'cnrxL  Tmtxma 

"  'Owe.  880g.  Any  person  who  violates  or 
attempts  to  violate,  or  who  participates  or 
aids  In  the  violation  of.  any  of  the  pruvialons 
of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  380a  of 
this  act  ahaU  forfeit  to  the  United  State* 
a  sum  equal  to  three  timca  tha  market  valua. 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  act. 
of  the  product  Involved  In  such  violation. 


Such  forfdtur*  ahall  be  recoverable  tn  a 
cIvU  suit  brought  In  the  nam*  of  the  United 
Stetaa. 

*  •AajuatMBiiw  at  ooinwnc  woam  qivmMm 

"  'Sec.  380h.  If  the  Secretary  haa  reason  to 
brieve  that  becaxise  of  a  national  emergency 
cr  because  of  a  material  increase  tn  demand 
for  wheat,  the  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat 
should  be  Increased  or  suspended,  he  shall 
cause  an  Inunedlate  Investigation  to  be  mad* 
to  determine  whether  the  Increaae  or  stispen- 
slon  is  necessary  tn  order  to  meet  such  emer- 
gency or  increase  In  the  demand  for  wheat. 
If,  on  the  basis  of  such  Investigation,  tha 
Secretary  flnda  that  such  Incraaaa  or  auspen- 
slon  la  neosaaary.  he  shall  Immediately  pro- 
claim such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  in- 
crease Is  necessary,  the  amount  of  the  In- 
crease found  by  him  to  Im  neosaaary)  and 
thereupon  such  quotas  shall  be  Increaaed  or 
shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
eaae  any  domeatlc  food  quota  for  wheat  la 
Increaaed  under  this  section,  each  farm  quota 
for  wheat  ahall  be  increased  In  the  same  ratio 
and  marketing  certiflcatae  shall  be  Issued 
therefor  in  sccordanc*  with  section  '>80d  of 
this  act.  In  case  any  domestic  food  quota 
for  wheat  la  suspended  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  redetermine  the  value  of  mar- 
keting certlflcataa  lasuad  ptvauaat  to  aacttou 
MOd  of  thla  act. 

**  'aaFoaia  ans  aacoaoa 
*"8bc  3801.  (a)  The  provialons  of  section 
S73  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  ex- 
cept wheat  producers,  who  are  subject  to  tha 
provisions  of  this  sutHltle,  except  that  any 
such  person  failing  to  make  any  report  or 
keep  any  record  aa  required  by  this  section  or 
making  any  false  report  or  record  shall  be 
deemed  gvulty  of  a  mirdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fin* 
of  not  more  than  83.000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. 

"'(b)  The  provtalona  of  aectton  S7S  (b) 
of  the  act  shall  apply  to  all  wheat  fanners 
who  are  subject  to  tha  provlatons  of  thla  aub- 
UUe. 


"  'Sec.  380J  In  the  referendum  held  pur- 
susnt  to  section  336  of  this  set  on  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the 
1957  crop  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  alao 
subnUt  the  queetion  whether  farnMrs  favor 
a  markstlng  certificate  prograna  under  thla 
subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotaa  under 
subtitle  B.  If  more  than  one-half  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor  such 
marketing  certificate  program,  the  Secretary 
shall,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  proclaimed  under 
subtitle  B.  suspend  the  operation  of  such 
quota  and  a  marketing  certificate  program 
shall  be  In  effect  for  the  1»67  and  subsequent 
wheat  crops  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title and  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot- 
ments shall  not  be  in  effect  for  wheat  under 
subtitle  B.  If  the  marketing  certificate  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  act  is  approved  for 
the  1957  crop  by  farmers  voting  in  a  referen- 
dum as  provided  herein,  the  provisions  of 
section  101  (d)  (8)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  shall  have  no  applicability 
to  the  19S7  crop  of  wheat. 

••  'PBicx  sTTprowr 

"Sac.  380k.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provlalon  of  law — 

~'(a)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tlflcaU  program  under  thla  subtitle  Is  In 
effect,  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  au- 
thorized to  make  available  through  loans, 
purchasee,  or  other  operations,  price  support 
to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  cooperators. 
The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent  of 
such  price-support  operations  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the  level 
of  such  support  shall  be  determined  after 
taking    Into    consideration    the    following 
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factors:  (1)  the  aupfdy  o*  the  fcomimnllty 
in  relation  to  the  demand  tharefor,  (3)  tha 
nrice  levela  at  which  com  and  other  feed 
Kralns  are  being  aupportad  and  the  f*Ml  Talu» 
of  such  grains  In  reUUon  to  wheat,  (8)  tba 
nrovlsions  of  any  International  agreement 
relating  to  wheat  to  which  the  United  Stetea 
Is  a  party.  (4)  forelgn-trada  poUdea  of 
friendly  wheat-exporting  oountrtea.  and  (5) 
other  factors  affecUng  International  trade  In 
wheat  Including  exchange  rata*  and  currency 
regulations. 

"•(c)  Compliance  by  the  producer  with 
acreage  allotmenU.  production  goala.  and 
markeUng  practloaa  (excluding  marketing 
quotas)  may  be  preacrlbed  and  required  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of  allglbUlty  for 
price  support  and  for  the  reoalpt  of  wheat- 
markeUng  cartlAcatea."* 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   II 
A.  M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  con- 
cludes its  business  today  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  a.  m., 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  REMAINDER  OF  THE 
EVENING  AND  TOMORROW 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  conferring  with  the  minority 
leader  (Mr.  KwowtAMDl  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CLEinrNTsl,  I  annovmce  that  it  is 
planned  to  consider  this  evening  Senate 
bill  3091.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rubber 
Producing  Facilities  Disposal  Act,  as 
heretofore  amended.  The  bill  permits 
the  disposal  of  the  plant  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  It  is  our  plan  to  dispose  of  the  bill 
before  we  adjourn.  We  do  not  expect  to 
have  any  more  yea-and-nay  votes  this 
evening.  I  hope  we  can  expedite  action 
on  the  farm  bill  tomorrow.  We  will  plan 
to  stay  in  session  tomorrow  evening  un- 
til 7  o'clock. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to  say 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  that 
the  biU  referred  to  by  the  majority 
leader  has  a  time  limit  on  it.  because  the 
Commission  which  would  make  the  dis- 
posal under  the  bill  expires  on  March  32, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  unanimously, 
by  both  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Tomorrow,  after  the  Senate 
convenes  at  11  o'clodc,  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Executive 
Calendar  dining  the  morning  hour.  At 
that  time.  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  will  consider  the 
nominations  which  have  previously  been 
passed  over,  namely,  those  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Dowling  and  Mr.  James  Weldon 
Jones  to  be  members  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission.  I  nmtergtand  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dodo- 
las  1  is  interested  in  the  nominations. 
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and  that  he  has  been  notified.  I  shonld 
like  to  have  him  present  when  the  nom- 
inations are  taken  up.  We  plan  to  dis- 
pose of  them  before  we  consider  the 
amendmoits  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
to  the  pending  farm  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  have  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour,  tomorrow,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  be  recognised 
on  his  amendment.   Is  feat  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  amendment,  but  I  would 
prefer  to  be  given  some  time  tomorrow. 
Instead  of  using  it  this  evoiing.  It  wUl 
require  2  full  hours  of  debate.  I  should 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  the  majority 
leader  would  permit  us  to  begin  the  de- 
bate tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  why 
I  made  the  request,  so  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  would  have 
that  opportunity  t<Mnorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  ELansas  will 
not  proceed  tonight  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amendments,  because  I 
should  like  to  have  some  time  on  the 
amendmenta  too.  I  understand  that  we 
will  proceed  tomorrow  with  the  debate. 
I  do  not  want  to  use  any  time  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  will  dis- 
pose of  S.  3091  this  evening  and  then 
adjourn  until  11  o'clock  a.  m.  tmnorrow. 
We  will  have  a  morning  hour  tomorrow, 
and  probably  consume  45  minutes  on  the 
nominations  to  the  Tariff  Commission; 
then  we  will  proceed  to  take  up  the 
amendmenta  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  CaelsohJ  to  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. I  assure  the  Senate  that  we  will 
have  a  quorum  call. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RUBBER-PRODUC- 
ING FACIUTIES  DISPOSAL  ACT  OF 
1953 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hot- 
LAKD  in  the  chair).  What  is  the  pleasing 
of  the  Senate?  _^    ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
S«iate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1673  (S.  3091). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  win  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  CHiEr  Clerk.  A  bin  (S  3091)  to 
amend  the  Rubber  Producing  Disposal 
Act  of  1953,  as  heretofore  amended,  so 
as  to  permit  the  disposal  thereunder  <^ 
Plancor  No.  1297  at  Louisvme,  Ky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texaa? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl  which  had 
been  reported  iiom.  the  Committee  on 
Pftpiring   and   Currmcy   with  amoid- 

mcnte. 

l«r.  CLEMENTa  Mr.  President,  this 
to  the  last  of  the  Government-owned 
mbber-producing  planta.  which  the  Gor- 


emnent  bunt  during  the  war.    It  is 
presently  under  lease  for  a  period  which 
extends  to  1958.    The  biU  authorizes  the 
present  Rubber  Producing  FaciUties  IXs- 
poaal  Omnmlssion,  or  such  other  agency 
as  may  take  over  the  plant  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  following  the 
expiration  of  the  life  of  the  present  Com- 
mission, either  to  grant  a  long-term  lease 
for  this  property  or  to  enter  into  a  sales 
agreement  if  a  satisfactory  bid  is  made 
on  it.    The  terms  of  the  biU  are  similar 
to  legislation    under    which    aU  other 
planta  of  this  kind  have  been  disposed 
of.  The  urgency,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  is  based  upon 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Rubber  Com- 
mission. 

'  Mr.  CURTIS.    BCr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ClfMENTS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Is  the  purpose  of  the 
bin  to  consummate  a  sale  or  to  author- 
ize negotiations? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    To  authcHiae  nego-  . 
tiations  for  a  sale. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    At  the  present  time  the 
plant  is  producing  sjmthetic  rubber  made 
from  alcohol;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CLEMlilNTS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    For  what  purpose  can 
it  be  sold  imder  the  bin  as  written? 
Mr.  CLEMENTS.    For  what  purpose? 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 
Mr.  CLEMENTS.    It  may  be  sold  for 
use  in  making  the  same  product. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Could  it  be  sold  for  any 
other  use? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    No.    There  is  a  se- 
curity clause  in  the  biU. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    It  must  be  sold  for  a 
synthetic  rubber  plant.    Is  that  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  CLEMENTS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    It  must  be  sold  for  a 
plant  that  produces  rubber  from  alcohoL 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CLEMENTS.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    WiU  the  matter  come 
back  to  Congress  after  the  sale? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    Yes;  It  must  come 

back  to  Congress  for  review. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  Senatw. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    It  must  come  back 

either  in  the  form  of  a  lease  or  of  a 

sale. 

Mr.  BAREliEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  coUeague.  who  is  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKUEY.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator has  already  mentioned  the  f^ 
that  there  Is  a  time  limit  with  reference 
to  the  present  arrangement  in  Louis- 
viUe.  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  bffl 
he  passed  promptly,  in  order  that  the 
t^mi»  limit  may  not  extend  beyond  the 
XMlnt  where  it  would  be  more  embarrass- 
ing and  difficult  to  carry  on  negotia- 
tions or  consummate  a  sale.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr,  CLEMENTS.  My  coUeague  is 
correct.  The  expiration  date  of  the  com- 
mission is  the  22d  day  of  March.  It 
is  necessary  to  get  action  in  the  House 
before  that  time. 

Mr.  BASKLEY.  Under  those  condi- 
tions. I  do  not  wish  to  deUy  the  pa». 
age  of  the  biU;  therefore  I  win  take 
no  further  time  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  HOU4AND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  FaiAal  desire  to 
have  the  floor? 

Mr.  PREAR.  I  hare  nothing  to  say. 
becauae  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CldikntsI  has  very  well 
stated  the  situation.  I  hope  that  favor- 
able action  on  the  bill  will  be  taken  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  observation  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handled  the  bill 
In  committee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  there  are  sev- 
eral committee  amendments  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CLEBfENTS.  There  are  several 
committee  amendments,  in  which  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  concur,  and  which 
had  the  unanimous  support  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  FREAR.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  committee  amendments  were  on 
page  2.  line  9.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "forty-flve"  and  insert 
"thirty";  on  page  4.  line  4,  after  the 
numeral  "4".  to  insert  "(a)";  after  line 
14.  to  insert  a  new  subparagraph,  as 
follows: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  ot 
sections  8  (a)  (3)  and  9  (f)  of  the  Rubber 
Producing  Facilities  Disposal  Act  of  1953 
relating  to  the  period  for  review  by  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Commission,  before  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  a  lease  or  lease 
extension  relative  to  the  Louisville  plant. 
■hall  submit  it  to  the  Attorney  General,  who 
■hall,  within  7  days  after  receiving  the  lease 
or  lease  extension,  advise  the  Conunlsslon 
whether  the  proposed  lease  or  lease  exten- 
sion would  tend  to  create  or  maintain  a 
•Itviatton  Inconsistent  with  the  antitrust 
laws. 

At  the  top  of  page  5,  to  Insert  a  new 
■ubparagraph.  as  follows: 

(c)  within  ID  days  after  the  termination 
of  the  lease  negotiations  authorized  In  sub- 
MCtlon  (a)  of  this  section,  or.  U  Congress 
Is  not  then  In  session,  within  10  days  after 
Congress  next  convenes,  the  Commission 
ttiall  report  to  the  Congress  the  lease  or  lease 
extension  negotiated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  Commission  shall  submit  at  the 
same  time  the  statement  of  the  Attorney 
Oeaeral  approving  the  proposed  lease  or  lease 
estanalon  in  aeoordance  with  the  standard 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
and  tiM  names  of  the  persons  who  have  rep- 
teesntsd  the  Oovemment  or  leasee  In  eon« 
tfveUag  neffoilatlona  for  the  lease  or  leaee 

on  the  LottlevUle  plant.  Unlew 
I  or  leeee  extension  Is  dieepproved  by 
■e  of  the  Congress  by  reeolntkm 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  M  days  of  con- 
(tnnotts  saeeton  (as  defined  in  aeetlon  9  (c) 
of  the  Itubber  Producing  Paellltlee  Dlspoeal 
Act  at  19M)  of  the  Congress  following  the 
date  upon  which  the  lease  or  leaee  exten- 
sion Is  submitted  to  It.  upon  the  expiration 
of  such  80-day  period  the  lease  or  lease  ex- 
tension shaU  become  fully  effective  and  the 
Commission  shall  proceed  to  carry  it  out  in 
•ccordance  with  Its  terms. 

And.  on  page  6.  after  line  5.  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

8ac.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
tA  the  Rubber  Producing  Faculties  Disposal 
Act  of  196S.  as  amended,  or  of  this  act. 
the   Rubber   Producing   Facilities   Dlspoeal 


Commission  may  enter  Into  contracts  of  sale 
and  may  from  time  to  time  enter  into  leasee 
for  all  or  any  part  ot  the  catalyst  manu- 
facturing equipment  now  situated  in  Balti- 
more. Md..  and  generally  deacrlbed  in  the 
Commission's  brochure  M-a  dated  March 
1964. 

(b)  except  as  provided  In  this  paragraph, 
each  such  lease  or  contract  may  be  made  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  Including  type  of 
use  and  duration  (up  to  15  years)  of  any 
lease,  as  the  Commission  deems  advisable  in 
the  public  interest.  Before  making  such 
sale  or  lease,  the  Commission  shall  secure 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to 
whether  the  propoeed  sale  or  lease  would 
tend  to  create  or  maintain  a  situation  In- 
consistent with  the  antitrust  laws.  Bach 
such  lease  or  contract  of  sale  shall  contain 
a  national  security  clause,  containing  such 
terms  and  for  such  duration  (10  years  or 
less)  as  the  Commission  deems  desirable  in 
the  public  Interest,  and  any  such  lease  shall 
provide  for  the  recapture  of  the  equipment 
thereby  leased  and  the  termination  of  the 
lease,  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
national  interest  so  requires. 

The  price  for  any  part  or  all  of  such  equip- 
ment shall  be  an  amount  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  the  maximum 
amount  obtainable  in  the  public  Interest, 
but  not  less  than  fair  value  as  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  of  such  equipment  not  sold  or 
leased  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  placed 
and  maintained  In  adequate  standby  condi- 
tion pursuant  to.  and  be  otherwise  subject 
to,  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Rubber 
Producing  Facilities  Dlspoeal  Act  of  1953 
(other  than  the  provision  prohibiting 
leases). 

(d)  All  the  powers  and  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  upon  the  Commission 
may,  after  the  termination  of  the  existence 
of  the  Commission,  be  exercised  by  such 
agency  of  the  Government  as  the  President 
may  designate  for  the  purpoee,  and  for  this 
purpose  such  successor  agency  may  exercise 
all  the  authority  conferred  in  the  Rubber 
Producing  Faculties  Dispostal  Act  of  1953 
upon  the  Commission. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Rubber  Pro- 
ducing Facilities  Disposal  Act  of  1953.  as 
heretofore  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sxc.  27.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  7  (a),  the  period  for  re- 
ceipt of  propoaals  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Government-owned  rubber-producing  facil- 
ity at  Louisville,  Ky..  known  as  Plancor  No. 
1307  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'LouU- 
vUle  plant',  shall  not  expire  untU  the  end  of 
the  30-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(b)  If  one  or  more  proposals  are  received 
for  the  purchase  of  the  LoulsrUle  plant 
within  the  time  period  speelfled  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Commission,  notwithstanding  the 
expiration  of  the  period  for  negotiation  spec. 
Ifled  m  seetlon  7  (f).  shan  negotute  with 
those  submitting  the  proposals  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  M  days  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  •  contract  of  sale. 

"(c)  Within  10  days  after  the  termination 
of  the  actual  negotution  period  referred  to 
in  sobMction  (b) .  or.  if  Congrem  to  not  then 
la  session,  within  10  days  after  Congress  next 
convenes,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  containing, 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  under  thto  sec- 
tion of  the  LouisviUe  plant,  the  information 
deecrlbed  in  paragraphs  1.  a.  3.  4.  and  8  of 
section  9  (a).  Unless  the  contract  U  dls- 
spproved  by  either  House  of  the  Congress  by 
a  resolution  prior  to  the  expiration  of  80 
days  of  continuous  session  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 9  (c) )  of  the  Congress  following  the 
date  upon  which  the  report  is  submitted  to 
it.  upon  the  expiration  of  such  30-day  period 
the  contract  ahall  become  fully  effective  and 


the  Coounlaslon  shall  proceed  to  carry  It  out. 
and  transfer  of  posaeeslon  of  the  facility  sold 
shall  be  made  as  soon  as  pracUcable  but  In 
any  event  within  80  days  after  the  expira- 
Uon  or  termination  of  the  exlsUng  lease  on 
the  LouUvlUe  plant.  The  failiire  to  com- 
plete tranafer  of  possession  within  30  days 
after  expiration  or  termination  of  the  exist- 
ing lease  shall  not  give  rise  to  or  be  the  basis 
of  rescission  of  the  contract  of  sale." 

SBC.  a.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
eectlon  3  (d)  of  the  Rubber  Producing  Facil- 
itles  Disposal  Act  of  1953.  the  Rubber  Pro- 
ducing Facilities  Disposal  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission"), 
before  submission  to  the  Congress  of  iu  re- 
port relaUve  to  the  LoulavUle  plant,  shall 
submit  It  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall, 
within  7  days  after  receiving  the  report,  ad- 
vise the  Commission  whether,  in  his  opinion, 
the  propoeed  disposition,  if  carried  out,  will 
violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

8bc.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  Public  Law  336.  84th  Congress, 
approved  August  9.  1955.  of  secUon  4  of 
Public  Law  19.  84th  Congress,  approved 
March  31.  1955.  and  section  20  of  the  Rubber 
Producing  Facilities  DUpoeal  Act  of  1953,  the 
Commission  established  by  the  last-men- 
tloned  act  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of 
the  90th  day  following  the  termmatlon  of 
the  review  period  provided  for  in  secUon  27 
(c)  of  that  act,  unless  no  sale  of  the  Louis- 
ville plant  is  recommended  by  the  Commls« 
sion  pursuant  to  section  27  (c)  of  that  act. 
in  which  event  the  Commission  shall  cease' 
to  exUt  at  the  close  of  the  90th  day  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  the  maximum  period 
allowed  for  negotiation  In  section  27  (b). 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  9  (d)  end  notwithstanding  the 
period  of  lease  llmltaUon  In  section  9  (f )  of 
the  Rubber  Producing  Facilities  Disposal  Act 
of  1053,  the  Commission  or  iU  successor  may. 
provided  the  period  for  receipt  of  proposals 
for  the  purchase  of  the  LouUville  plant  has 
expired  as  provided  in  section  a?  (a)  of  that 
act  and  no  proposal  or  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  LouisvUle  plant  is  then  pending 
or  In  effect,  extend  the  existing  lease  or  enter 
into  a  new  lease  on  the  LouUvUle  plant  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  5  years  nor  more  than 
15  years  from  the  date  of  termination  of 
said  existing  lease. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  8  (a)  (3)  and  9  (f)  of  the  Rubber 
Producing  Facilities  Dlspoeal  Act  of  1953  re- 
lating to  the  period  for  review  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Commission,  before  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  a  lease  or  lease 
extension  relstlve  to  the  LouisviUe  plant. 
shall  submit  It  to  the  Attorney  General,  who 
shall,  within  7  days  after  receiving  the  lease 
or  leiise  extension,  advise  the  Conunlsslon 
whether  the  propoeed  lease  or  lease  exten- 
sion would  tend  to  create  or  iiftwtaln  a  sit- 
tMtion  inconsutent  with  the  sntltrtist  laws. 

(c)  Within  10  days  after  the  termination 
of  the  lease  negotiations  authorized  in  sub- 
section (s)  of  thu  section,  or.  If  Congress 
to  not  then  In  session,  within  10  davs  after 
Oongreas  next  eenvenee.  the  Commlr-*'^ 
shall  report  to  the  Congrsas  the  lease  or  1 
extension  negottoted  pursuant  to  thto  ..^ 
tlon.  The  Commission  shall  submit  at  the 
same  time  the  sutement  of  the  Attorney 
General  approving  the  propoeed  lease  or 
leaee  extension  In  aeoordance  with  the 
standard  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  thto 
section,  and  the  namee  of  the  persons  who 
have  repreeeuted  the  Government  or  lessee 
In  conducting  negotiations  for  the  lease  or 
lease  extension  on  the  LouisviUe  plant.  Un- 
leee  the  lease  or  lease  extension  to  disap- 
proved by  either  Houee  of  the  Congress  by 
reeolutlon  prior  to  the  expiration  of  80  days 
of  contlnuotis  seesion  (aa  defined  in  section 
0  (c)  of  the  Rubber  Producing  FacUitiea 
Disposal  Act  of  19S3)  of  the  Oongrees  fol- 
lowing the  date  upon  which  the  leaee  or 
leaee  extenalon  to  submitted  to  it.  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  30-day   period   the 
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lease  or  lease  extension  shall  beeorae  fully 
effective  and  the  Commission  shaU  proceed 
to  carry  It  out  In  accordance  with  Its  terms. 

S^  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  act.  the  dlspoeal  or  lease  of  the  Louto- 
vUle  plant  shaU  be  fuUy  subject  to  aU  the 
provisions  of  the  Rubber  Producing  Facili- 
ties Dlspoeal  Act  of  1953  and  such  criteria 
as  have  been  established  by  the  Commission 
In  handUng  disposal  of  other  Government- 
owned  rubber  producing  faclUUes  under  that 
act:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 7  (J).  7  (k).  10.  15.  and  24  of  that  act 
ShaU  not  apply  to  the  dtoposal  or  lease  of 
the  LouUville  plant. 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  the  Rubber  Producing  Faculties  Dlspoeal 
Act  of  1953.  as  amended,  or  of  this  act.  the 
Rubber  Producing  Facilities  Disposal  Com- 
mission may  enter  Into  contracts  of  sals 
and  may  from  time  to  time  enter  into  leases 
for  all  or  any  part  of  the  catalyst  manu- 
facturing equipment  now  situated  In  Balti- 
more. Md..  and  generally  deecrlbed  in  the 
Commission's    brochure   M-a    dated    March 

1954. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  thto  paragraph. 
each  such  lease  or  contract  may  be  made 
on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including 
type  of  use  and  duration  (up  to  15  years)  erf 
any  lease,  as  the  Commission  deems  advto- 
able  in  the  public  Interest.  Before  making 
such  sale  or  lease,  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
secure  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  whether  the  proposed  sale  or  lease 
would  tend  to  create  or  maintain  a  situation 
inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws.  Each 
such  lease  or  contract  of  sale  shall  contain 
a  national -security  clause,  containing  such 
terms  and  for  such  duration  (10  years  or 
less)  aa  the  Commission  deems  desirable  in 
the  public  Interest,  and  any  such  lease  shall 
provide  for  the  recapture  of  the  equipment 
thereby  leased  and  the  termination  of  the 
lease,  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
national  Interest  so  requires. 

The  price  for  any  part  or  aU  of  such  equip- 
ment shall  be  an  amount  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  the  maximum 
amount  obtelnable  In  the  pubUc  intereat. 
but  not  less  than  fair  value  as  detemUned 
by  the  Conunlsslon. 

(c)  Any  of  such  equipment  not  sold  or 
leased  under  subsection  (a)  ahaU  be  placed 
and  maintained  in  adequate  standby  condi- 
tion pursuant  to.  and  be  otherwise  subject 
to,  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Rubber 
Producing  Facilities  Dtoposal  Act  of  1958 
(other  than  the  provision  prohibiting 
leases). 

(d)  All  the  powers  and  authority  con- 
ferred by  thto  section  upon  the  Commission 
may.  after  the  termination  of  the  existence 
of  ths  Commission,  be  exercised  by  such 
agency  of  the  Government  as  the  President 
may  designate  for  the  ptirpoee.  and  for  thto 
purpose  stich  successor  agency  may  exercise 
all  the  authority  conferred  in  the  Rubber 
Prodticing  FaclUtiea  Disposal  Act  of  1868 
upon  the  Commission. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  orderded  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

NEED  FOR  REALISTIC  ELSCTIOM 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Vx.  Presi- 
dent, I  fuk  unanimotu  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes, 
and  without  the  time  being  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 


recogniUon  of  the  need  for  early  action 
on  a  realistic  elections  bill. 

This  need  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
comments  of  observers  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  fence.  It  Is  being  met  by 
the  nonpartisan  support  that  has  been 
granted  to  the  election  bill  whi(^  was 
drafted  by  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
Senate  aisle. 

At  the  present  time,  this  bin  is  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  with  83 
sponsors — 39  from  the  majority  and  44 
from  the  minority.  This  Is  a  strong  in- 
dication that  action  will  be  taken  in  this 
session  when  it  is  needed  to  bring  realism 
into  the  approaching  elections. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  act  at  an  early  date  so  the  meas- 
ure can  be  considered  on  the  floor  witliin 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Those  of  us  w'^o  are  sponsoring  this 
measure  do  not  claim  that  it  is  the  final 
answer  to  all  the  problems  of  honest 
elections.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  may  desire  to  take  further 
steps  in  the  light  of  investigations  which 
are  forthcoming. 

But  the  measure  does  represent  an 
honest  effort  to  act  realistically  within 
the  framework  of  information  that  is 
available  to  us  now. 

This  bill  is  t>ased  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  American  people  can  best  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  select  their  repre- 
sentatives when  they  can  act  as  fully 
informed  citizens.  As  our  country  has 
expanded,  our  need  for  information  has 
expanded  and  we  are  trying  to  meet  that 
need. 

Therefore,  the  measure  would  provide 
full  and  complete  reporting  on  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures.  It 
would  also  set  realistic  ceilings  on  spend- 
ing—ceilings which  are  low  enough  to 
be  meaningful  but  high  enough  to  re- 
move the  invitation  to  evasion  that  now 
exists. 

In  these  respects,  the  measure  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Hik- 
HiNcsl.  In  view  of  the  need  for  early 
action,  I  do  not  believe  the  differences 
between  the  two  bills  should  delay  ac- 
tion. 

8. 3308.  our  bill,  would  also  permit  radio 
and  television  broadcasters  to  accord 
some  equal,  free  time,  if  they  choose,  to 
the  nominated  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  They  could  do  so 
without  the  threat — which  Is  now  pres- 
ent^-of  being  bombarded  by  requesU  for 
similar  time  from  "fringe"  candtdatea  of 
minor  parties. 

I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  only 
this  week  the  candidate  of  the  America 
First  Party,  in  the  BOdwest.  asked  the 
'  networks  to  grant  time  equal  to  the 
amount  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  this  bill  wlU  cure 
such  a  defect. 

To  obtain  early  action,  we  may  have 
to  delete  temporarily  from  the  biU  those 
sections  which  would  allow  income-tax 
deducUoDS  for  political  contributions. 
This  type  of  legislation  must  originate  in 
the  House. 

It  is  my  intenticm  to  press  for  enact- 
mmt  of  this  secticm  this  year,  bat  I 
would  not  object  to  a  temporary  post- 


ponement would  expedite  consideration 
of  the  whole  measure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  elec- 
tion laws  are  not  matters  for  partisan 
IMresentation  or  action.  All  pubUc  serv- 
ants— regardless  of  their  political  creed- 
have  an  equal  interest  in  good,  honest, 
and  realistic  election  laws. 

None  of  us  has  a  mortgage  on  wishing 
to  see  this  brought  abQut. 

The  American  people  want  no  imrtl- 
sanship  in  such  issues.  The  bipartisan 
sponsorship  of  this  measure  is  ttie  best 
guaranty  that  they  will  have  their  desire. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  collected  a  few 
of  the  articles  and  editorials  which  have 
appeared  throughout  the  coimtry  in  sup- 
port of  this  bilL  They  have  appeared  in 
the  Scripps-Howard  Alliance,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  the  St.  Louis  Glol>e -Demo- 
crat, the  New  York  World-Telegram,  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  the  San  Angelo 
Standard-Times,  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal,  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribime. 
the  Aberdeen  (S.  Dak.)  American  News, 
and  in  Broadcasting  and  Telecasting 
magazine. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  some  of  the  edi- 
torials and  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  these  publications. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star  of  March  8,  IMM] 

QOOB   BiPABTISAN   CaUSX 

The  blparttoan  support  pledged  to  the 
Johnson  bill  to  revise  the  law  regulating 
campaign  expenditures  Is  an  encouraging  de- 
velopment In  an  election  year.  For  present 
restrictions  not  only  are  unrealtotlc  In  terms 
of  current  campaign  costs;  they  also  are  In- 
effective because  of  their  many  loopholes. 
Perhaps  no  legislation  with  a  chance  for 
adoption  would  close  all  of  the  latter,  but  the 
Johnson  bill — cospyonsored  by  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  Senate — at  least  would  estab- 
lUh  some  more  practical  ceilings  for  election 
spending  and  would  provide  for  more  com- 
plete and  informative  reporting  on  the  source 
of  funds.  One  result  may  be  to  reveal  for  the 
first  time  the  approximate  total  cost  of  a 
presidential  campaign. 

Among  the  important  liberalizations  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  are  the  following:  To  in- 
crease from  IS  million  to  approximately  fia 
minion  the  limitation  on  spending  by  na- 
tional political  committees:  to  raise  the  ceU- 
Ing  for  senatorial  candidates  from  $25,000  to 
$76,000  or  even  higher  on  a  formula  of  20 
cents  per  vote  east  during  the  preceding  4 
years;  and  to  raise  the  eeUlng  for  Houee  can- 
didates from  $5,000  to  $15,000  or  higher  on 
the  20-cents-per-votc  formula.  In  addition,  as 
an  Incentive  to  small  contributions,  income 
tax  deduction  would  be  allowed  up  to  $100 
per  individual  contributor.    Since  tax  legis- 
totlon  mtist  originate  in  the  Bouse,  a  biU  to 
Implement  thto  deduction  provision  already 
has  been  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and 
lleans  Committee. 

Some  criticism  of  the  pending  measure  al- 
ready has  been  voiced  on  grounds  It  does  not 
go  far  enough  toward  oontroUlng  prlBMry 
oootrlbutlona  and  expenditures.  It  attacks 
thto  problem  only  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
that  fan^«<<«**«  for  Federal  office  must  file 
with  the  Bouse  or  Senate  the  same  stAta- 
menU  required  in  their  Individual  States. 
Some  Statea  do  not  nominate  by  primary  aS 
all.  and  the  reporting  requlremmts  dlte 
widely.    For  thto  reaaon.  U  was  *~~^ 
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la  that  tb*  poMlbUlty  oi  national  pubUetty 
through  th*  nilng  of  rtporto  In  WMhlngton 
would  tend  to  dlaooung*  local  ff«ip*tji^  u. 

R  haa  baan  raeognlMd  that  both  raform 
and  Ubarallaatlon  on  campaign  f\md  ragula- 
tlona  ara  long  orardua.  Tha  pending  bill 
makaa  a  aulMtantlal  start,  at  laaat.  and  It 
ahould  ba  enactad  In  tlma  to  be  aflectlTa  this 
jaar. 

(Ttain  the  Washington  Post  and  Tlmea 
Herald  of  Marcta  8.  1066) 

XmaontcT  ICsAauas 

Senator  HnvmifaB'  unwilllngnefls  to  sup- 
port the  Johnson-Knowland  "honest  elec- 
tlona"  bill  Is  a  reminder  that  It  does  not 
faach  all  the  problems  related  to  the  use  of 
money  In  political  campalgna.  Mr.  Hbn- 
imfoa.  the  former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Baetlona  Subcommittee,  prefers  bis  own  bill 
because  It  would  apply  to  primaries  aa  well  as 
elections.  That  Is  a  reasonable  point  of  view. 
In  about  one- third  of  the  States  the  primary 
elections  are  the  crucial  contests.  They 
ought  to  b*  Bubjected  to  the  same  rules  in 
fegard  to  campaign  spending  as  are  the  final 
elections.  There  Is  much  opposition  In  Con- 
greaa.  however,  to  the  Inclusion  of  primary 
elections  In  the  bill.  In  deference  to  that 
view  the  authors  of  the  bill  provided  only 
that  candidates  for  Federal  ofllce  should 
file  In  Washington  whatever  reports  may  be 
required  by  their  States  In  primary  contests. 

The  Important  objective  at  the  moment  la 
to  pass  a  bill  that  can  be  made  effective  this 
year.  With  49  signatures,  the  Johnson- 
Knowland  bin  already  has  support  enough 
for  passage  through  the  Senate.  It  has  at- 
tracted widespread  approval  because  It  would 
permit  the  deduction  of  political  contrlbu- 
tlona  up  to  9100  from  taxable  income;  It 
WQUld  enable  major  party  candidates  to  ob- 
tain more  free  time  on  radio  and  television; 
It  would  raise  the  limits  on  campaign  spend- 
ing and  provide  for  full  reporting  of  both 
campaign  gifts  and  expenditures.  These  are 
major  gains.  They  should  be  made  effective 
for  this  year's  contests.  In  our  opinion.  It 
la  far  more  Important  to  modernize  the  law 
In  theae  particulars  than  to  seek  a  complete 
overhauling  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  In 
the  short  time  before  the  campaigns  for- 
in^lly  get  under  way. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Select  Committee 
To  Investigate  Lobbying  and  Campaign  Con- 
tributions will  be  to  recommend  Improve- 
menU  In  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  If  the 
committee  siiceeds  In  getting  off  the  dead 
center  that  has  frustrated  Its  organization 
efforts.  It  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
long  look  at  our  electoral  system.  The  rea- 
aonlng  behind  the  Johnson-Knowland  bill 
la  that  Congress  should  not  wait  that  long 
to  correct  obvious  and  glaring  defecta.  Let 
the  emergency  bill  go  forward  with  what- 
ever Improvementa  the  Rules  Committee  can 
make  prompUy.  Certainly  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  an  Incomplete  bill  enacted  than 
to  have  a  more  comprehensive  bill  set  aside 
for  future  consideration. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  March 
5.106a  I 

Elkctiom  CiMAirvr 

Led  by  the  party  leaders.  Ltndoit  Jornvsow 
and  Wn.i.iAii  p.  Knowland,  a  start  has  been 
made  in  the  Senate  to  clean  up  the  money 
end   of   political   campaigns. 

We  hope  this  becomes  a  vigorous  move- 
ment, not  merely  a  timely  drift. 

The  two  leaders  have  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  throw  the  spotlight  on  campaign 
contributions.  FOrty-elght  other  Senators 
have  Joined  in  sponsoring  the  bill. 

The  Johnson-Knowland  measure  doesnt 
Include  prUnarlea — for  the  practical  reason. 
Senator  Johnson  says,  that  no  such  bill  can 
get  through  this  Senate.  Just  the  same.  Sen- 
ators MtrNDT  and  Rknntnos  are  preaalng  for 
their  own  bills  which  do  Include  primaries. 


Attorney  Oeneral  BrownaD  tauUeataa  tha 
weight  of  the  administration  wlU  ba  thrown 
behind  legislation  of  thia  type. 

Out  of  all  theae  propoaala  and  the  debate 
on  them,  plua  the  upcoming  Senate  Inveatl- 
gatlon  ot  campaign  contrlbutlona  and  lobby- 
ing, there  ought  to  come  a  constructive  law. 
The  conscience  of  Congress  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  recent  developments  In  thla  field. 
A  good,  workable  law,  along  with  the  pro- 
poaed  inquiry,  ia  the  only  proper  answer. 

"If  the  American  people  knew  the  facta 
and  the  condltiona  surrounding  public  men. 
there  would  be  a  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
ward remedial  legislation." 

This  from  Senator  ALssar  Ooae,  probable 
head  of  the  Investigating  conunlttee. 

The  most  expensive  political  campaign  in 
our  history  is  getting  under  way.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  an  airing  of  the  Inside  facta,  and 
a  law  which  will  meet  the  facta  head  on. 

(From  the  St.  Louia  Globe-Democrat  of 
March  5.  19M| 

No  Man's  Coixak 

Why  do  political  candldatea  accept  aid 
from  fatcata.  the  well-heeled  indivlduala  or 
organizatlona  who  nuUce  the  big  campaign 
contributions?  From  time  to  time.  Ameri- 
cans work  themselves  Into  a  lather  of  right- 
eous indignation  over  this  question.  Usually 
after  they  read  of  the  4  and  5-figure  sums 
put  into  political  war  chests  by  lobbyUta,  or 
the  special  Interest  they  represent. 

And  there  are  many  special  tnteresta  that 
do  contribute.  Organized  labor  is  one  of  tha 
biggest.     So  are  the  oil  and  gas  interesta. 

But  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  merely  nil  a  void  that  the  man  in  the 
street  creates.  Political  parties  are  a  vital 
cog  in  our  machinery  of  Government.  And 
It  coata  money  to  run  them. 

Neither  party  gets  Ita  postage  free,  its  sta- 
tionery on  the  cuff,  or  Its  radio  or  TV  time 
for  nothing.  Both  have  overhead  and  bills 
that  have  to  be  met. 

The  citizen  beneflta  Immensely  by  the  rola 
that  the  two-party  sjrstem  plays  In  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  And  there  Is  no 
logical  reason  why  he  should  expect  them  to 
be  able  to  perform  that  function  for  him, 
for  free. 

The  American  voter  should  be  glad  to  dig 
down  in  his  pocket  to  help  support  the  party 
of  his  choice.  In  fact,  he  does  so  Indirectly 
already. 

For  when  you  get  right  down  to  it.  the 
money  that  is  given  by  corporations  or  labor 
unions  eventually  comes  from  him  anyway. 
That  is  true  whether  he  pays  in  the  form  of 
a  contribution  solicited  by  hlj  shop  steward, 
or  as  one  of  the  Items  of  cost  that  goes  into 
price  of  the  product  he  buys. 

Not  long  ago.  a  survey  showed  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  would  be  willing  to  give 
a  sum  as  high  as  $5  to  help  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  This  poll 
indicated  strongly  that  the  parties  them- 
selves have  been  derelict  in  their  duty  in  not 
shaking  this  t4-ee. 

For  then  they  would  be  free  of  the  obliga- 
tions, real  or  Imagined,  that  arise  when  they 
depend  on  a  few  big  contributors  for  their 
campaign  funds.  They  would  wear  no  man'a 
collar. 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson.  Tezaa  Democrat, 
and  Senator  Wnxuac  Knowu^no.  California 
Republican,  have  introduced  a  clean  polittca 
bill  that  will  encourage  individual  contrlbu- 
tlona. It  will  permit  indivlduala.  but  not 
corporatona.  to  deduct  political  contribu- 
tions in  the  amount  up  to  $100  when  figur- 
ing their  Income  tax. 

In  addition,  the  Johnson -Knowland  bill 
Incorporates  other  worth-while  reforms. 
They  include  a  more  realistic  celling  for  cam- 
paign chests,  and  stricter  accounting  of 
where  the  money  comes  from  and  how  It  la 
apent. 

The  bill  deaervea  a  high  priority  on  tha 
Senate'a  calendar. 


(From  tha  New  York  WorM-TMagram  oi 
March  6.  1»M| 

Towaas  aw  BLacnow  Clbanvp 

Led  by  the  party  leadera.  Ltwdoh  Johnsom 
and  WiLUAM  F.  Knowu^nd.  a  atart  haa  been 
made  in  the  Senata  to  clean  up  the  money 
end  of  political  campalgna. 

We  hope  thia  becomea  a  vlgoroua  move« 
ment,  not  merely  a  timely  drift. 

The  two  leaders  have  introduced  a  bill  de- 
signed to  throw  the  spotlight  on  campaign 
contributions.  Forty-eight  other  Senators 
have  Joined  in  sponaoring  the  bill. 

Out  of  all  theae  propoaala  and  the  debate 
on  them,  plus  the  upcoming  Senata  Investi- 
gation of  campaign  contributions  and  lobby- 
ing, there  ought  to  come  a  constructive  law. 
The  conscience  of  Congress  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  recent  developmenta  In  this  field. 
A  good,  workable  law.  slong  with  the  pro- 
posed inquiry.  Is  the  only  proper  answer. 

"If  the  American  people  knew  the  facta 
and  the  condltiona  surrounding  public  men, 
there  would  be  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward' 
remedial  legislation." 

Thu  from  Senator  Albcst  Goax,  probable 
head  of  the  investigation  committee. 

The  most  expensive  political  campaign  In 
our  history  U  getting  under  way.  The  time 
U  ripe  for  an  airing  of  the  Inside  facta,  and 
a  Uw  which  will  meet  the  facta  head-on. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet  and  Tlmaa 
Herald  of  February  27.  195ej 

HoNBT  BLBcnoNa  Bnx 
The  drive  for  enactment  of  the  so-called 
honest  elections  bill  u  a  necessary  con- 
comitant to  the  investigation  Into  lobbying 
and  use  of  money  to  Influence  legislators 
One  effect  of  the  furor  over  Senator  CAsxa 
diecloeures  and  the  forthcoming  inquiry  la 
ivT  7o.*^  ^  ■  '^'■y'"^  "P  °'  contrlbutlona  for 
--f..  w":r.'"P"'^""  '"""  donors  Intereated  In 
getting  bills  through  Congress.  Even  regular 
contributors  are  likely  to  think  twice  before 
offering  any  substantial  sum  to  a  Senator  or 
Representative  while  the  Investigation  la 
under  way.    It  becomes  especially  imp<^rtant. 

tS  f^m*°nfH~""^  campaign  oontribu- 
uons  from  other  sources 

asT'^utt  nrVn'""  «""»  "»»*n>ly  into  focua 
as  a  result  of  the  natural  gas  lobby's  actlvi- 

r..!,)f.r°'  **»««Pen<»'ng  of  money  in  political 
campaigns.  The  people  must  be  iSormed 
about  issues  and  candidates  if  they  are  to 
vote  intalllgently.  Our  democraUc  sy.tam 
ta  admittedly  expensive  to  operata.  The  real 
danger  arises  when  special  Interesta  <^^ 
tribute  heavily  to  political  campaigns  in  tha 
r,^^Jf  V°"  .^l"*'  *^*  legislators  elected  with 
l.n»  i^'^o'  P""  *""'  ^^*  »P«^»«»  Interesta 
w^^o,^v!  ^"^  concluded,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  Cas.  Incident,  that  thla  danger 
demands  thorough  InvestlgaUon. 

At  the  same  time  the  Senate  leaders  are 

r!l"  7.  ■"*"  °'  "*•  '■<=*  «>•«  campaign  con- 
tributions do  not  grow  on  bushes.  While 
striking  a  blow  at  glfta  from  special  Intarests, 
iney  see  the  need  for  encouraging  more  nu- 
merous donations  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
citizens  interested  in  good  government. 
Consequently,  the  plan  that  seema  to  ba 
emerging  from  conferencea  by  Majority 
Leader  Johnson.  Minority  Leader  Know- 
land  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  emphasizes  three  Important  stapa: 

First,  It  would  permit  taxpayers  to  deduct 
from  their  taxable  Income  political  contrl- 
butlona up  to  $100.  This  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial incentive  to  taxpayers  to  aid  tha 
party  or  candidates  of  their  choice.  Con- 
tributions on  thU  level  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  creata  any  sense  of  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  candidate  to  the  donor.  Ftor 
aome  legislators,  this  proposal  may  wall  be- 
come a  declaration  of  Independence. 

Second.  It  would  permit  radio  and  tele- 
Tlalon  networks  to  give  free  time  to  major 
candidates  without  extending  similar  favora 
to  every  fringe  or  splinter  offlceseeker.    Thla 
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would  notably  ease  tha  high  coat  of  cam- 

^•mrd,  expenditure  llnslta  would  be  llf  t«l  to 
make  the  law  meaningful,  and  reporting  re- 
oulrementa  would  be  draaUcally  tightened. 
Means  should  alao  be  found.  In  our  opinion, 
of  extending  the  aafeguarda  of  the  bUl  to 
campaigns  for  nomination,  which.  In  about 
one-third  of  the  States,  are  equivalent  to 
elections.  Senator  Mundtb  proposal  that 
congressional  candldatea  be  required  to  fUe 
In  Washington  duplicatea  of  their  reports  to 
the  Statea  on  campaign  contrlbutlona  and 
expendltxuea  appeara  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
merit  in  this  connection. 

The  important  objectives  are  to  stimulate 
a  flow  of  contributions  from  the  right 
sources,  to  discourage  glfta  that  tend  to  sway 
legislative  Judgment  and  to  expose  all  trans- 
ections bearing  upon  nomination  and  elec- 
tion to  public  office  to  the  fulleat  pubUc 
scrutiny. 

(From  the  Scrlppa-Howard  papers) 
An  ELacnoN -Monet  Law 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  aaya  Congreaa 
win  be  pressed  at  this  session  to  pass  a  law 
which  will  encourage  the  "fullest  public  par- 
ticipation and  the  fullest  public  review"  of 
all  elections. 

That  Is  an  apt  description  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  proposed  law  should  be  written. 

How  to  write  an  enforceable  law  which 
win  be  realistically  effective  U  another 
matter. 

ThU  la  where  the  new  lobby-campaign 
fund  inveatlgation  comes  in. 

There  isn't  any  reason,  as  Senators  John- 
son and  Knowland  suggest.  Congress  cant 
pass  a  new  election-money  law  at  this  ses- 
sion, even  if  the  Investigation  U  incomplete. 
There  are  ample  defecta  in  the  present  law 
which  are  obvious  to  any  practical  obef-rver. 

But  before  it  is  ended  the  Senate  ])robe 
ought  to  give  the  lawmakers  an  abundance 
of  useful  guides  on  tightening  up  the  law. 
Certainly,  that  will  be  the  result  if  the  com- 
mittee runs  a  hard-hitUng  Inquiry  aa 
promised. 

A  foremost  purpose  of  thla  Investigation 
to  give  the  public  a  full  review  of  how 
campaign  funds  are  raised,  how  they  are 
accounted  for.  or  not  accounted  for,  and 
what  influences  they  exert  on  the  candi- 
dates who  benefit  from  them. 

Public  opinion  often  needs  to  be  backed 
up  by  a  stiff  law,  to  make  Itself  truly  effec- 
tive. But  the  public  itself  can  be  a  decisive 
Influence  on  public  policies,  once  it  haa  an 
opportunity  to  make  ita  viewa  heard. 

(From  the  Dallaa  Times-Herald  of  March  9, 
1956] 

Johnson  Bnx  la  Mexttobiot78 

The  bill  which  Senator  Ltwdon  Johnson, 
of  Texas,  has  prepared  in  response  to  the 
need  of  better  regulations  of  campaign  ex- 
penditures and  donations  seems  likely  to 
prove  helpful  if  enacted. 

One  feature  of  the  measxire  would  require 
candidates  and  campaign  managers  to  make 
public  the  sources  of  all  donations  above 
$100.  This  disclosure  would  let  the  voters 
know  definitely  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
candidates  or  partiea. 

In  most  instances  the  public  can  gueaa 
with  reasonable  accuracy  who  la  aupporting 
a  candidate,  but,  in  the  heat  of  a  campaign, 
when  chargea  are  being  made  and  denied, 
many  voters  can  be  confused.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  accusations  come  bo  late 
in  the  proceedings  that  a  candidate  has  not 
time  enough  to  prove  that  they  are  false. 

Since  the  cost  of  running  for  office  Is  stead- 
ily rUing,  the  propoeaU  to  raiae  the  limita- 
tions on  campaign  expenditurea  are  in  order. 
However,  costa  vary  from  State  to  State  and 
from  congressional  district  to  congr«hsional 
district.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  apply  a 
blanket  limit  to  the  whole  country. 


The  public  aceepta  the  fact  that  modem 
campaigning  la  ezpenalve  and  that  few  can- 
dldatea for  aeato  In  Congreaa  can  make 
strong  blda  for  election  without  accepting 
monetary  aid  from  aupportera.  But  why 
ahould  the  public  not  know  the  aourcea  of 
this  aid? 

However,  even  though  the  laws  relating  to 
campaigning  for  seata  in  Congress  are  great- 
ly strengthened,  they  are  not  likely  to  prove 
a  guaranty  against  corruption.  Methoda  of 
evading  them  wUl  be  found.  It  wUl  atiU  be 
possible  for  a  situation  to  arise  like  the  one 
that  caused  the  Prealdent  to  veto  the  natural 
gaa  bin.  It  may  be  more  risky  for  a  lobbyist 
to  offer  a  candidate  a  campaign  "donation," 
but  there  are  always  men  who  will  take 
chances  when  the  stakes  are  high. 

[From  the  San  Angelo  Standard -Times  of 
March  9,  1956] 

Sknats  LkAOxaa  Who  Kkft  Thxxi  Hkads  Dux 
HoNoas 
Periodic  concern  for  the  Integrity  of  the 
Federal  Government,  especially  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  has  been  both  frequently  and 
consistently  nonproductive.  This  record  la 
both  good  and  bad. 

No  legislative  assembly  In  the  world  has 
Investigated  Itself  more  often  than  Congress. 
That  is  good.  It  Is  good,  also,  that  after  170 
years,  the  niunber  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives found  deserving  of  cenaure  for  allowing 
Improper  Infiuencea  to  control  their  actiona 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingera  of  both  handa. 
Bribery,  vote  aelllng,  under-the-counter 
moneychanging  are  incompatible  with  repre- 
sentative government,  and  the  long  absence 
of  such  practices  from  Congress  la  by  no 
means  the  least  of  our  blessings. 

What  Is  bad  about  the  record  of  frequent 
self-examination  in  Congress,  however,  la 
that  only  rarely  haa  the  leadership  of  either 
party  had  the  Initiative  or  the  courage  to 
press  for  corrective  legislation  to  prevent 
future  abuses. 

The  problem  brought  into  focus  by  the 
celebrated  attempted  campaign  contribution 
frcan  Howwd  Keck,  California  oil  magnate, 
to  Senator  Cas*  of  South  Dakota  was  tha 
problem  of  an  out-of-date,  unrealistic  law. 
The  existing  statute,  passed  decades  ago, 
limited  campaign  expenditures  for  Senate 
races  to  $25,000  and  for  House  races  to  $2,500. 
No  Member  of  either  House  can  or  has  con- 
ducted a  seriously  contested  race  within 
those  llmlta  In  modern  times.  AU  manner 
of  circumvention  haa  been  devised  to  evade 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  while  abiding  by  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress— Including  the  breast-beaters  who  have 
been  hysterically  crying  for  punitive  exploi- 
tation of  the  Case  Incident — haa  been  a  party 
to  much  calculated  evasion. 

If  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Senator 
WnxiAU  Knowland.  as  Senate  leaders  for  the 
two  parties,  had  been  swayed  by  the  hysteri- 
cal fringe  after  disclosure  of  the  Cabe  Inci- 
dent, one  man  or  one  company  or  one  indus- 
try might  have  been  punished  for  the  sins  of 
many.  The  public  would  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  an  evil  had  been  cured,  but  vio- 
lations of  the  law  would  have  continued  un- 
abated. The  only  serious  error  would  have 
been  to  get  caught. 

Senators  Johnson  and  Knowland  met  thla 
situation  by  offering  a  goldfish  bowl  elec- 
tion spending  law.  Realistic  and  modem,  it 
requires  candidates  to  report  all  contribu- 
tions received  through  various  committees 
aet  up  to  finance  campaign  activity,  requlrea 
candldatea  to  file  in  Waahlngton  copies  of  all 
reporte  of  spending  which  various  State  laws 
require  regarding  prlmarlea,  permlta  net- 
works to  donate  free  radio  and  television  time 
to  major  parties,  and  encourages  the  general 
pubUc  to  share  in  the  election  of  candldatea 
by  authorizing  tax  deductions  for  political 
contributions  up  to  $100. 


Under  the  J<»n«soN-KNowLAHD  approach, 
hypocrisy  and  dignified  deceit  no  longer  need 
characterise  election  apendlng  reporta. 

More  Importantly,  we  think.  Senatora 
Johnson  and  Knowland  have  Imbedded  In 
their  bUl  a  aound  and  tested  principle  of 
honest  Government:  Reliance  upon  public 
dlsclosxire  of  the  truth.  The  high  level  of 
Integrity  In  American  Government  has  been 
achieved  not  by  laws  alone  but  by  the  ever- 
present  knowledge  that  the  powers  of  Inveatl- 
gation— abetted  by  the  initiative  and  courage 
of  a  free  press — assured  no  wrong-doer  tha 
secrecy  indispensable  to  corruption. 

Whenever  we  allow  a  comer  of  Government 
to  remain  dark,  we  harbor  a  breeding  place 
for  misconduct.  Thoae  who  seek  to  influence 
the  National  Legislature  improperly  will  ba 
far  more  effectively  thwarted  by  the  light  of 
publicity  which  the  Johnson-Knowland  bill 
turns  on  them  than  by  headline-making  in- 
vestigations or  even  by  threata  of  punish- 
ment. We  expect  public  officlala.  onca  in 
office,  to  live  In  a  goldfish  bowl. 

At  last  report,  more  than  two-thirds  of  tha 
Senators  had  Joined  in  sponsorship  of  thla 
elections  spending  bill.  This  clearly  Indi- 
cates early  and  easy  passage.  Certainly  the 
House  Is  to  be  expected  to  move  as  promptly 
and  decisively.  If  this  reform  meastire  be- 
comes law,  as  It  should,  the  Nation  will  ba 
grateful  to  the  two  Senators  for  keeping  their 
heads  when  others  about  them  were  losing 
theirs,  and  a  potential  black  mark  on  tha 
Senate  record  will  stand  Instead  as  a  lasting 
credit. 

(From  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  of 
March  2,  1956] 

OoLonsH  Campaign 
Contrlbutlona    to    the    presidential    cam- 
paigns this  year  would  be  put  In  a  goldfish 
bowl  for  all  to  see.  If  plans  made  by  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Democratic  leader  of 
the  Senate,  and  concurred   In  by  Senator 
WnxiAM  F.  Knowland,  the  Republican  lead- 
er, materialize.    They  would  rush  through  for        * 
Immediate  enactment  an  election  reform  bill 
that  would  apply  to  the  campaign  thla  falL 
Thla  announcement  was  made  2  days  after 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  4 
Democrat  and  4  Republican  Senators  to  po- 
lice the  campaign  and  report  next  January, 
with  recommendations  for  a  comprehensive 
election  reform  blU.    However.  It  la  thought 
some  measure  of  reform  can  be  passed  now 
while  the  issue  is  hot.  whereas  apathy  might 
set  in  after  the  election  and  a  more  ambi- 
tious bill  then  might  fall  to  get  wide  support. 
Johnson  would  encourage  small  contribu- 
tions by  allowing  tax  deductions  on  glfta  of 
up  to  $100  a  person:  permit  television  and 
radio  networks  to  give  free  and  equal  time 
to   major   parties   without   commitment   to 
lesser  parties:  require  stringent  reporting  of 
all  contributions  to  a  general  election  cam- 
paign, and  impose  realistic  llmlta  on  cam- 
paign spending,  perhaps  baaed  on  the  alze  of 
each  State's  electorate.     It  would  not  In- 
clude primary  elections — for  fear  of  raising 
the  issue  of  States'  rlgbta. 

(From  the  Aberdeen  (S.  Dak.)  American-  '' 

News  of  March  8,  1966] 
New  Election  Bill  Outlook  Good 

Favorable  action  on  a  new  elections  bill  at 
this  session  of  Congress  has  been  predicted 
by  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Lyndon  John- 
BON  regardless  of  Investigation  and  recom- 
mendations by  the  special  bipartisan  com- 
mittee of  eight  conducting  an  Inquiry  Into 
campaign  contribuUona,  lobbying,  and  Influ-  ' 
ence  peddling. 

The  new  bill,  a  revision  of  the  Hennlngs 
bill,  would  permit  Individual  senatorial  can- 
didates and  their  backers  to  spend  from 
$100,000  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,910,000  In 
their  rfimp^'g"*-  The  latter  figure  Is  based 
on  formula  detomlned  by  tha  number  of 
Totea  in  a  State 
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JooMUom  Mid  eooperatlon  Crom 
botn  parttoa  to  «sp«ctMl  in  latUng  apitKma 
at  Xhm  tBgtoUtlon. 

fPiom  th»  Boath  Buid  (Ind.)  Tttbuae  of 
Tfebruary  28,  ia66| 

RBAUvnc  RsvoBif  IflKAsnn 

Whmt  the  Democrat  leader  In  the  Senate 
Is  preparing  to  sponsor  to  described  by  him 
M  a  "complete  realistic  measure  encouraging 
the  fulleat  public  participation  and  the  full- 
eet  public  re  view  of  all  elections."  It  to  Inti- 
mated that  the  Republican  Senate  leader 
will  be  a  cowponsor. 

In  Tlew  ct  the  complexities  of  campaign 
financing  and  of  public  attitudes  toward  the 
parties  and  the  Individual  candidates  a  com- 
plete realistic  measure  may  not  be  actually 
attainable.  But  certainly  some  constructive 
changes  are  possible  within  the  practical 
limits. 

At  present  no  nominee  for  the  United 
States  Senate  can  legally  make  personal  ex- 
penditures "xTtallng  more  than  IIO.OOO.  Sen- 
ior Ltkbom  Johnson.  Texas  Democrat.  Is  In- 
troducing a  bin  that  would  permit  personal 
spending  equivalent  to  80  cents  for  each 
vote  east  In  the  previous  senatorial  election. 

TlJS  personal-expenditures  classification 
would  Include  not  only  what  the  senatorial 
nominee  spent  himself  but  also  whatever 
■pending  he  authorized  others  to  do  for  him. 
A  minimum  celling  of  $100,000  on  such  ex- 
penditures to  projected  In  the  Johnson  bill. 

Sach  nominee  for  a  seat  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  currently  under  a  93.500 
restriction  where  personal  campaign  expend- 
itures are  concerned.  If  the  Johnson  bill 
were  enacted  In  its  present  form  each  could 
spend  $35,000  or.  If  the  30  cents-a-vote  for- 
mula were  applied,  even  more  In  the  most 
populous  congressional  districts. 

Under  this  bill  all  campaign  expenditures 
©»sr  $100  would  have  to  be  reported  to  the 
Braate,  the  House,  and  to  the  United  States 
tfls^tet  court  In  the  nonUnec's  home  area. 

bpsndltures  In  primary  campaigns  are  not 
eovsrsd  by  thto  bill.  If  legal  limitations 
Also  wars  to  be  put  on  them  the  statutory 
•silings  projsetsd  in  the  measure  would  be 
uirsalistic.  at  least  In  the  Stetes  and  dis- 
tricts wtiere  the  popular  voting  to  heaviest. 

If  thto  bill  were  enacted  the  present  $3 
million  limit  on  spending  by  each  party's 
nation  ai  committee  would  be  scrapped. 
■■eh  national  committee  could  spend  the 
•qulvalent  of  30  cents  per  vote  cast  in  ths 
pswTioas  election.  That  would  mean  $13,- 
310UMK>  thto  year  for  each  conmilttee  on  ths 
basto  of  the  total  national  vote  In  1953. 

The  Johivion  bill  projects  Federal  tax  cx- 
entptlon  on  the  first  $100  of  each  contrlbu- 
Uon  for  political  campaigning.  This  pre- 
sumably would  not  cause  a  sensaUonal  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  really  big  campaign 
contributions.  It  might,  however,  stimu- 
late a  remarkable  increase  In  the  number  of 
smaller  contributions. 

Revision  of  the  Federal  elections  laws  to 
put  them  more  In  line  with  the  increased 
cosU  of  campaigning  to  long  overdue.  In 
principle  and  to  some  extent  In  detail  the 
Johnson  proposals,  which  may  be  approved 
by  the  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Knowland.  have  sensible  reform  import. 
Enactment  of  thto  measiire  In  Its  present 
form  to  not  clearly  Indicated,  but  It  looks 
as  If  some  corrective  action  win  be  taken  by 
0>ngress  in  the  current  session. 

{Arom  Broadcasting-Telecasting  magazine  of 
March  13.  19S6) 

Stuck  Wfth  a  Splintxs 
With  a  heavy  majority  of  Senators  already 
committed  to  support  It,  the  Johnson  bill  to 
amend  the  laws  governing  political  broad- 
casting and  campaign  spending  sssms  set  for 
prompt  action. 
It  cannot  be  pssssd  a  Bomsnt  too  soon. 
It's  too  bad  It  waaa't  passed  early  last 
week— before  Lar  Daly,  who  says  he  to  run- 


ning for  the  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nation as  an  Ansrica  Flrster,  put  the  arm 
on  all  networks  for  equal  time  to  answer 
President  Elsenhower's  February  20  appear- 
ance. The  lunacies  of  ths  prsssot  political 
broadcasting  tow  could  not  havs  tMsn  mads 
more  apparent. 

In  our  view  Senator  Ltnson  Johnson's 
bill  to  a  good  one.  in  the  sense  that  It  to 
probably  the  best  broadcasters  can  hope  to 
see  enacted  before  the  campaigns  of  1950 
begin  in  earnest  and  the  splinter  parties 
begin  coming  out  of  the  woodwork  In  force. 

The  Johnson  bill  would  modify  the  tow  to 
permit  broadcasters  to  forget  about  giving 
squal  time  to  unimportant  candidates.  It 
would  increase  the  legal  limits  of  campaign 
expenditures  In  recognition  of  contemporary 
costs  of  televtolon  time.  These  are  desirable 
objectives. 

But  there  have  been  behind-the-scenes 
maneuvers  connected  with  the  bill  that  are 
somewhat  unsettling. 

Some  of  the  bill's  supporters  have  unofB- 
eliaiy  let  it  be  known  that  their  support 
would  InUnaify  If  networks  volunteered  sub- 
stantial glf u  of  free  time  to  political  candi- 
dates. It  would  be  very  wrong  if  networks 
yielded  to  such  pressure. 

To  deserve  the  support  of  broadcasters,  any 
bill  modifying  the  political  broadcasting  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act  must 
have  as  its  purpose  the  freeing  of  restrictions 
on  radio  and  television,  not  the  freeing  of 
time  for  canned  oratory  by  politicians. 

Broadcasters  must  be  given  more  latitude 
In  news  coverage  of  political  candidates  and 
campaigns. 

Thto  news  coverage  may  take  many  fcrm»^ 
straight  news  shows,  panel  cUacusslons.  inter- 
view programs  like  Meet  the  Press  and  Face 
the  Nation.  These  are  programs  whoee 
format  and  content  are  controlled  by  the 
broadcaster — not  by  the  candidate  or  hto 
party.  They  are  Journalism,  not  political 
rallies  staged  by  partisan  groups. 

Under  present  regulation.-?,  radio  and  tele- 
vision are  prevented  from  living  up  to  the 
standards  of  good  JotUTiall.«m  in  presenting 
politics.  No  responsible  newspaper  in  the 
country  would  gl5»,a  candidate  with  so  little 
future  as  Lar  U^ly  more  than  a  few  Inches 
of  type.  Prospects  at  the  time  this  was  writ- 
ten were  that  If  he  proved  to  be  qualified, 
radio  and  ^teievfsion  would  be  obliged  by  an 
archaic  law  to  give  liim  a  valuable  block 
of  prime  time. 

A  good  way  for  polttldans  to  defeat  their 
own  attempts  to  obtain  more  exposure  on 
radio  and  television  to  to  continue  to  keep 
section  315  on  the  books  in  Its  present 
ungainly  form. 


PROGRAM  TC»iORROW 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OP  1956— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  wtt.t. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the   Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aixin],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshax).  the  junl9r  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  I  Mr.  ''•landers  1 .  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Milukin), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota   [Mr. 
MuNi»T],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  PtTRTKLLl,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPEL],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Waikins]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  S30a)  to  revise 
the  Pederal  elections  la'vs.  to  prevent 
corrupt  practices  in  Pederal  elections,  to 
permit  deduction  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes  of  certain  political  contribu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  the  next 
time  the  bill  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shoukl  like  to  announce  that 
the  Senate  will  sit  tomorrow  until  ap- 
proximately  7  o'clock  tn  the  erenlnc. 
We  anticipate  no  roIlcaUs  after  that 
time.  After  the  morning  hour  it  win 
probably  be  12  o'clock  before  we  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  iAxxa.  bill, 
but  I  hope  we  can  expedite  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  bill  tomorrow  and  conclude  our  work 
on  it. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  now  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.  m. )  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  imtil 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  March  13.  IftM.  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m. 


«■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.w,  March  12,  1956 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Brasliamp, 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  art  always  gra- 
ciously guarding  and  guiding  us.  may  we 
daily  commit  ourselves  resolutely  and 
gladly  to  the  wise  and  beneficent  dis- 
pen-sations  of  Thy  divine  providence. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  are  fre- 
quently so  easily  daunted  and  frightened 
in  the  search  and  struggle  to  make  our 
way  through  the  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainties of  this  mortal  life. 

Grant  that  it  may  be  the  goal  of  all 
our  aspirations  to  give  ourselves  unre- 
servedly to  the  glorious  task  of  doing 
Thy  will. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  March  8,  1956,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  bad  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  2552.  An  act  to  authorize  the  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  project  for  the  Great 
Lakes  connecting  channels  above  Lake  Krie. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Carlson, 
members  of  the  Joint  select  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  August  5.  1939.  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  records  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment,"  for  the  disposition  of  ex- 
ecutive papers  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
numbered  56-a. 
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DENTAL  RESEARCH  AND  THE  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OP  DENTAL 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Institute  of  Dental  Research,  established 
by  Congress  in  1948.  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  stimulating  and  sup- 
porting through  research  grants  an  ex- 
pansion of  dental  research  activities  in 
the  Nation's  dental  schools  and  other 
private  dental  research  centers.  The 
institute  is  also  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  coordinating  this  program 
through  a  program  of  dental  research 
conducted  by  its  own  staff  of  trained 
scientists.  A  continued  lack  of  adequate 
support,  however,  has  impeded  the  in- 
stitute in  its  effort  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives we  have  set  for  it. 

The  need  for  a  sweeping  inquiry  Into 
the  causes  and  nature  of  dental  dLsease 
Is  even  more  urgent  today  than  it  was 
in  1948  when  we  established  the  Dental 
Institute.  Dental  disease  afflicts  over 
125  million  of  our  citizens  each  year. 
The  cost  Is  staggering :  our  citizens  spend 
over  $1 V2  billion  a  year  for  private  den- 
tal care.  The  Nation  loses  over  45.000 
man-days  of  labor  each  day  as  a  result 
of  dental  ills.  As  we  all  know,  dental  dis- 
ease is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
rejection  of  our  young  men  in  the  mili- 
tary draft.  A  disease  of  this  magnitude 
and  of  these  ramifications  is  worthy  of 
our  constant  concern  and  helpful  at- 
tention. 

Unfortunately,  however,  dental  re- 
search is  inadequately  supported.  Since 
its  establishment,  we  have  given  the 
Dental  Institute  only  token  appropria- 
tions in  relation  to  the  need  for  research 
Into  dental  disease.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
realize  that  aside  from  the  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  that  the  American  Dental 
Association  spends,  few  private  organiza- 
tions contribute  to  dental  research.  In 
order  to  rectify  this  situation,  I  propose 
that  this  body  take  two  actions  designed 
to  stimulate  anew  a  needed  expansion  in 
dental  research.  These  actions  are: 
First,  an  increase  of  $3,055,000  in  the 
proposed  budget  for  dental  research 
grants:  and.  second,  the  enactment  of 
legislation  increasing  the  amount  pres- 
ently authorized  for  a  dental  research 
center  to  $5  million. 

The  $800,000  proposed  in  the  budget 
for  dental  research  grants  does  not  take 
into  account  the  pressing  need  for  dental 
research  or  the  capacity  of  the  dental 
schools  to  conduct  purposeful  investiga- 
tions into  the  causes  of  dental  disease. 
The  proposed  appropriation  will  support 
a  total  of  only  80  dental  research  proj- 
ects. It  will  allow  each  of  the  60  non- 
Federal  research  centers  an  average  of 
$16,000  a  year  for  research  purposes. 
This  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  present 
capacity  of  these  institutions  in  staff  and 
facilities  to  undertake  390  planned  proj- 
ects next  year.  To  utilize  this  available 
and  trained  manpower,  an  additional 


$3,055,000  is  required.  Unless  we  make 
these  additional  funds  available  many 
important  Investigations  which  promise 
to  advance  dental  health  significantly 
will  be  postponed  indefinitely.  A  cure  for 
pyorrhea  and  the  discovery  of  a  sugar 
which  does  not  cause  decay  are  not  so  far 
distant  if  we  are  willing  to  support  a 
realistic  program  of  dental  research. 

The  second  action  I  recommend  is  the 
enactment  of  a  bill— H.  R.  968ft— which 
I  have  introduced  to  increase  the  amount 
presently  authorized  for  a  dental  re- 
search center  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  to  $5 
million.  This  building  and  its  faciliUes 
are  desperately  needed.  At  present,  the 
Dental  Institute  occupies  space  assigned 
to  it  in  several  of  the  buildings  of  the 
other  institutes.  This  space  is  not  ade- 
quate for  a  coordinated  and  elTective 
dental  research  program.  We  author- 
ized this  building  in  1948.  but  owing  to 
the  Korean  emergency  it  was  not  con- 
structed. Now  the  amount  originally 
authorized  is  insufBcient  to  build  the 
planned  structure.  Therefore,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.  R.  9688  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization to  cover  the  present  cost  of 
this  research  center  and  I  ask  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  give  this  bill  his 
full  support. 


DEVIATION  PROM  FUNDAMENTALS 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  Virginia,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  cer- 
tain matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  life  of  a  nation  there  come 
times  when  it  behooves  her  people  to 
pause  and  consider  how  far  she  may  have 
drifted  from  her  moorings,  and  in 
prayerful  contemplation  review  the  con- 
sequences that  may  ensue  from  a  con- 
tinued deviation  from  the  course  charted 
by  the  founders  of  that  nation. 

The  framework  of  this  Nation,  de- 
signed in  the  inspired  genius  of  our  fore- 
fathers, was  set  forth  in  a  Constitution, 
bom  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in  a 
backgroimd  of  bitter  strife  and  anguish 
and  resting  upon  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples : 

First,  that  this  was  a  Government  of 
three  separate  and  independent  depart- 
ments, legislative,  executive,  and  Judi- 
cial, each  supreme  In.  but  limited  to.  the 
functions  ascribed  to  it. 

Second,  that  the  component  parts 
should  consist  of  independent  sovereign 
States  enjoying  every  attribute  and 
power  of  autonomous  sovereignty  save 
only  those  specific  powers  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution  and  surrendered  to  the 
Central  Government  for  the  better  gov- 
ernment and  security  of  alL 

When  repeated  deviation  from  these 
fundamentals  by  one  of  the  three  depart- 
ments threatens  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  destruction  of  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  respective  States,  in  con- 
travention of  the  principles  ot  that  Con- 
stitution which  all  ofOcials  of  all  the 


three  departments  are  sworn  to  uphold. 
It  Is  meet,  and  the  sacred  obligation  of 
those  devoted  to  the  preseivatlon  of  the 
basic  limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
Central  Government  to  apprise  their 
associates  of  their  alarm  and  the  specific 
deviations  that  threaten  to  change  our 
form  of  government,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution. 

Assumed  power  exercised  In  one  field 
today  become  a  precedent  and  an  Invi- 
tation to  indulge  in  further  assumption 
of  powers  in  other  fields  tomorrow. 

Therefore,  when  the  temporary  occu- 
pants of  high  ofBce  in  the  judicial 
branch  deviate  from  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Constitution,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch  feel  im- 
pelled to  call  the  attention  of  their  col« 
leagues  and  the  country  to  the  dangers 
inherent  in  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution  reversing  long  established 
and  accepted  law  and  based  on  expedi- 
ency at  the  sacrifice  of  consistency. 

The  sentiments  here  expressed  are 
solely  my  own.  but  there  Is  being  pre- 
sented at  this  hour  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Georci  on  behalf  of  19  Mem- 
bers of  that  body,  and  in  this  body  by 
myself  on  behalf  of  81  Members  of  this 
body,  a  Joint  declaration  of  constitutional 
principles,  which,  on  behalf  of  the  sig- 
natory Members  of  the  House,  I  ask  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Should  other  Members  desire  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  the  sentiments 
therein  expressed.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
vise my  remarks  during  the  day  to  in- 
clude their  names  on  the  list  of  Houre 
Members  attached,  if  they  will  get  in 
touch  with  me  or  Representative  Wil- 
liam CoLMKR,  who  has  headed  the  move- 
ment to  see  that  the  Members  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  sign. 
Dbclasatiom  or  Constitutional  PamcxPLn 

The  unwarranted  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  public  school  cases  is  now  tear- 
ing the  fruit  always  produced  when  men  sub- 
stitute naked  power  for  established  law. 

The  Founding  Fathers  gave  us  a  Constitu- 
tion of  checks  and  balances  because  they 
realized  the  inescajiable  lesson  of  iiistory 
that  no  man  or  group  of  men  can  be  safely 
entrusted  with  unlimited  power.  They 
framed  this  Constitution  with  its  provisions 
for  change  by  amendment  in  order  to  securs 
the  fundamentals  of  government  against  ths 
dangers  of  temporary  popular  passion  or  ths 
personal  predilections  of  public  officeholders. 

We  regard  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  school  cases  as  a  clear  abuse  of 
Judicial  power.  It  climaxes  a  trend  In  ths 
Federal  Judiciary  undertaking  to  legislate,  in 
derogation  of  the  authority  of  Congress,  and 
to  encroach  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  tiis 
States  and  the  people. 

The  original  Constitution  does  not  men- 
tion education.  Neither  does  ths  14th 
amendment  nor  any  other  amendment.  Ths 
detiates  preceding  tlie  submission  of  the  14th 
amendment  clearly  show  that  there  was  no 
intent  tiiat  it  sliould  affect  ttxt  systems  of 
education  maintained  by  the  States. 

Ths  very  Congress  which  proposed  ths 
amendment  subsequently  provided  for  seg- 
regated schooU  in  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 

When  the  amendment  was  sdopted.  in 
ises.  there  were  37  States  of  the  Union. 
Every  one  of  the  28  States  that  had  any  sat>- 
stantial  racial  differences  among  lU  peopl* 
eitlier  approved  tlie  operation  of  segregstwl 
schools  already  in  ertstenre  or  subseqweotiy 
established  such  scboote  by  actioB  of  t4» 
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wtmm  iswniaklBc  boOf  wbl^  eonsld«n<l  tbm 
14th  •aoKtaMnt. 

M  MlittlttMt  by  tlM  Suprcm*  Court  In  th* 
public  scbool  caoe  {Brown  v.  Board  of  Sdu" 
cation),  tht  doctrln*  of  Mparat*  but  aqxul 
■cboola  "sppMvntly  originated  In  Jtobertx  r. 
Cit9  of  Botton  •  •  •  (IM*).  upholding 
■tfiool  MgragaUon  agmlnst  attack  a*  being 
▼toUklv*  of  a  Stat*  constitutional  guarantee 
•<  equaUty.**  This  conatltutknal  doctrine 
began  In  the  North — not  In  the  South,  and 
It  «aa  followed  not  only  In  Maesachuaette, 
but  In  Coimectlcut.  New  York,  IllinoU.  Indi- 
ana. Michigan,  Minnesota.  New  Jersey.  Obio. 
ftnneylTanla,  and  other  northern  States  un- 
til they,  exercising  their  rights  as  States 
tkrough  the  eoastltutloxuU  processes  of  local 
•alf -government,  changed  their  school  sys- 


In  the  ease  of  Flesajf  ▼.  Ferguson,  In  1884. 
the  Supreme  Court  expressly  declared  that 
\inder  the  14th  amendment  no  person  was 
denied  any  of  his  rights  If  the  States  pro- 
Tided  separate  but  equal  public  facilities. 
This  decision  has  been  followed  In  many 
other  eases.  It  Is  notable  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  speaking  through  Chief  Justice  Taft. 
•  farmer  President  of  the  United  States. 
unanimously  declared,  in  1937,  In  Lum  t. 
Mice,  that  the  "separate  but  equal"  principle 
Is  "within  the  discretion  of  the  State  in  reg- 
ulating Its  public  schools  and  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  14th  amendment." 

This  Interpretation,  restated  time  and 
•gain,  became  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple of  many  of  the  Statee  and  confirmed 
their  habits,  cxistoms,  traditions,  and  way  of 
life.  It  is  founded  on  elemental  humanity 
and  commonsenae,  for  pcu'ents  shoiild  not 
be  deprived  by  Oovernment  of  the  right  to 
direct  the  lives  and  education  of  their  own 
children. 

Though  there  has  been  no  constitutional 
amendment  or  act  of  Congress  changing  this 
eetabllshed  legal  principle  almost  a  century 
old.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
with  no  legal  basis  for  such  action,  under- 
took to  exercise  their  naked  Judicial  power 
•nd  substituted  their  personal  political  and 
■oelal  Ideas  for  the  established  law  of  the 


This  unwarranted  exercise  of  power  by 
the  Court,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  is 
creating  chaos  and  confusion  in  the  States 
principally  affected.  It  is  destroying  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  white  and 
Negro  rac«8  that  have  been  created  through 
90  years  of  patient  effort  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  both  races.  It  has  planted  hatred  and 
suspicion  where  there  has  been  heretofore 
iriendshlp  and  understanding. 

Without  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, outside  agitators  are  threatening  im- 
mediate and  revolutionary  changes  In  oin' 
public-school  systems.  If  done,  this  is  cer- 
tain to  destroy  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion in  some  of  the  States. 

With  the  gravest  concern  for  the  explosive 
•nd  dangerous  condition  created  by  this  de- 
cision and  Inflamed  by  outside  meddlers: 

We  reaffirm  our  reliance  on  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

We  decry  the  Supreme  Court's  encroach- 
ments on  rights  reserved  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people,  contrary  to  established  law 
•nd  to  the  Constitution. 

We  commend  the  motives  of  those  States 
Which  have  declared  the  Intention  to  resist 
forced  Integration  by  any  lawful  means. 

We  appeal  to  the  States  and  people  who 
•re  not  directly  affected  by  these  decisions 
to  consider  the  constitutional  principles  in- 
volved against  the  time  when  they,  too.  on 
Issues  vital  to  them,  may  be  the  victims  of 
Judicial  encroachment. 

Xven  though  we  constitute  a  minority  in 

.  the  present  Congress,  we  have  full  faith  that 

•  majority  of  the  American  people  believe 

In  the  dual  syatem  of  Government  which 

has  enabled  us  to  acblcTC  our  greatness  and 


will  la  time  demand  Chat  the  lewirved  right* 
of  the  State  and  of  the  people  be  made  ■»• 
ciire  against  judicial  usurpation. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  use  an  lawful 
means  to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  this  de- 
cision which  Is  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  prevent  the  use  aC  force  In  its  Im- 
plementation. 

In  this  trying  period,  as  we  all  seek  to 
right  this  wrong,  we  appeal  to  our  people 
not  to  be  provoked  by  the  agitators  and 
troublemakers  invading  our  States  and  to 
scrupulously  refrain  from  disorders  and  law- 
less acts. 

Signed  by: 

Members  of  the  United  States  Senate: 
WALTsa  F.  Osoaos;  Richabd  B.  Rusbxli.;  Joou* 
arsNMia:  Sam  J.  fiiviM.  Jr.;  Stsom  Tbvb- 
MONo;  Habxt  T.  Bt«o:  A.  WiLUs  RosxrrsoM; 
JoHir  L.  McCLKLLAit;  Allek  J.  Ellxivoxs; 
Rttsskix  B.  Ixrno:  Lnnx  Hnx;  Jamxb  O. 
EABTUkmr,  W.  Kxaa  Scorr;  John  SPAaxMsir; 
OuM  D.  Johwvtok:  Paicx  Daitikl:  J.  W.  Pm.- 
Bxicirr:  Qxoacz  A.  Smatuxbs;  Sraaaao  L, 
Holland. 

Members  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives : 

Alabama:  PXank  W.  Botkin:  OBoaes  M. 
Gxant:    Gkobgx   W.   Andsitws;    Kenkztr   A. 

ROBXRTS;    ALBEXT  RaUVS:    ARMISTXAD  I.  SXLOXN. 

Jr.:  Caxl  Elliott;  Roaxar  K  Jomxs;  Gsobcb 

HUOOLXBTON,  Jr. 

Arkansas:  B.  C.  GATRmaB;  Wnjiua  O. 
Mnxs:  Jamxb  W.  Tbimblx:  Oszn  HAsaa; 
BaooKS  Hats;  W.  F.  NoaaxLL. 

Florida:  Chablxs  E.  BxNNxrr;  Robxxt  L. 
F.  Snus;  A.  S.  Hxxlong,  Jr.;  Paitl  O.  Rockbs; 
jAMxa  A.  Halst;  D.  B.  MsTTHswa;  WnxiAM 
C.  Cramxb. 

Georgia:  Pxntcx  H.  PasaiuN;  John  L. 
Pn,CHxa;  E  L.  FoaaxsTxx;  John  Jams*  Fltnt, 
Jr.;  Jamxs  C.  Davis;  Caxl  Vinson;  HxNoxa- 
son  Lanham;  lais  F.  Blitcu;  Phil  M.  Lam- 
oauM;   Paul  Bxown. 

Louisiana:  F.  B>waxd  Rixxrr;  Halx  Boogs; 
SDwm  E  Wnxa:  Ovxxton  Bbooks:  Orro  B. 
Passman;  Jamxs  H.  MoaxiaoN;  T.  Asbton 
Tbobcvbon;  Gxoacx  S.  Long. 

Mississippi:  Thomas  O  Abxxnxtht;  jAsnx 
L.  Whittkn;  Fxank  E.  SMrru;  John  Bkll 
Williams;    Axthub   Winstkao;    Willum    M. 

COLMXX. 

North  Osrollna:  Rxxbxbt  C.  Bonnxx;  L.  H. 
Poiintain:  Gbaham  a.  Bardxh;  Cabl  T.  Dub- 
ham;  F.  EvrxL  Caxltu;  Huoh  Q.  Alkxandkb; 
WooDBOW  W.  JoNXS;  Oxobcb  a.  SHcroBO; 
Cbablxs  R.  Jonas. 

South  Carolina:  L.  Mun»x.  Rnrxxs;  John 
J.  Rilxt;  W.  J.  BXTAN  Dobn;  Robxxt  T.  Ash- 
Moxx:  Jamxs  P.  Richaxds;  John  L.  McMillan. 

Tennessee:  Jamxs  B.  Fbazixx.  Jr.;  Tom 
Mukbat;  Jkbx  Coofxb;  CLivroBD  Davis:  Rosa 
Bass;  Jox  L.  Evinb. 

Texas:  Wxioht  Patman;  John  Dowdt; 
Waltxb  Rocxas;  O.  C.  Fibhxb;   Mabtin  Dixs. 

VlrglQla:  Edwabo  J.  Robison,  Jr.;  Pobtxb 
Haxot.  Jr.;  J.  Vauchan  Gabt;  Watkins  M. 
Absttt:  William  M.  Tuck;  Ricraxd  H.  Poit; 
Burb  p.  Hakbison;  Howakd  W.  Smith;  W.  Pat 
Jennings;  Jokl  T.  Bbothxll. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMZMT 
AND  DISABILITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  RICHARDS  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bUl 
(S.  1287)  to  make  certain  Increases  in 
the  annuities  of  annuitants  imder  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
system. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  f»tfnd 
my  remarks. 


Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetlaa  to 
the  request  of  tbe  f  enUeman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  BCr.  speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  take  a  few  moments  to  address  my 
colleagues  on  certain  matters  mentioned 
here  on  Thursday,  March  1.  At  that 
time  some  remarks  were  made  here 
which  might  well  lead  some  of  you  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is 
a  tyrannical  body  which  has  been  un- 
justly picking  on  a  group  of  nonsched- 
nled  carriers  which  call  themselves  North 
American,  and  you  might  weD  believe 
from  what  was  said  here  that  It  Is  all- 
being  done  Just  to  prevent  the  public 
from  getting  good  air  service. 

I  can't  help  doubting  that  some  of 
those  who  spoke  on  this  subject  the  other 
day  have  been  fully  informed  about  this 
matter. 

In  none  of  the  remarks  which  were 
made  is  there  any  discussion  of  Just  what 
the  North  American  group  has  been 
doing  for  10  years.  I  would  like  to  take 
Just  a  few  minutes  to  tell  you. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was  passed 
In  1938.  It  sajrs  you  cannot  conduct 
scheduled  airline  service  untU  you  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  from  the  CAB.  Tbe  Board 
grants  certificates  of  that  nature  after 
full  hearings  in  which  the  applicant  has 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  public  need  for 
the  route,  and  that  he  is  fit,  wining,  and 
able  to  provide  the  needed  service.  That 
Is  the  basis  on  which  all  the  scheduled 
airlines  with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar 
operate  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It 
applies  to  Eastern,  to  Capital,  to  Nation- 
al, to  Piedmont,  and  to  other  local  service 
airlines  and  to  all  tbe  other  scheduled 
operators. 

North  American  has  never  received  a 
certificate  permitting  scheduled  opera- 
tions. The  only  authority  that  it  has 
now,  or  has  ever  had.  from  the  CAB  is  to 
conduct  nonscheduled  operationsi  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  if  a  carrier  with 
that  kind  of  authority  Just  goes  ahead 
and  operates  a  scheduled  airline  anyway, 
it  is  undercutting  the  principles  upon 
which  the  whole  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  is 
based.  That  is  exactly  what  North 
American  has  been  doing  and  that  is 
exactly  why  North  American  is  in  trouble 
with  tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  There 
are  more  than  40  other  nonscheduled 
carriers,  and  you  never  bear  about  them 
for  tbe  simple  reason  that  practically 
every  one  of  them  is  obeying  the  law.  Is 
fls^ing  on  a  nonscheduled  basis,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  do.  and.  therefore.  Is  in  no 
trouble  with  the  CAB  and  has  no  ax  to 
grind. 

There  are  four  men  who  regard  them- 
selves as  the  principals  behind  the  North 
American  group.  In  tbe  late  forties  they 
owned  and  controlled  three  other  non- 
scheduled  carriers,  every  one  of  which 
was  revoked  by  tbe  Board  for  flying  a 
scheduled  service  without  authority.  No 
sooner  were  those  3  revoked  than  these 
four  men  formed  what  they  call  the 
North  American  group  and  tlierehy  con- 
tinued to  conduct  scheduled  operations. 
They  have  made  no  bones  about  this  and 
have  admitted  on  several  occasions  to 
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congressional  committees  that  they  fly  a 
regular  scheduled  service.  This  fre- 
quently amounts  to  as  many  as  3  or  4 
flights  a  day  on  a  given  route.  This  is 
what  some  of  my  colleagues  chose  to 
refer  to  as  "technical  violations."  That 
is  about  the  equivalent  of  saying  that 
somebody  who  does  not  pay  his  income 
tax  is  technically  violating  the  law.  The 
Board  has  tbe  following  in  its  decision 
revoking  North  American: 

viewed  In  tbelr  proper  (wrspective.  these 
claims  (wblch  we  do  not  concede  as  correct) 
demonstrate,  from  a  different  aspect,  the 
respondents'  disregard,  indeed  contempt,  for 
the  law — whether  it  be  a  statute  of  Con- 
gress, or  regulations  adopted  pursuant 
thereto.  Since  respondents  disagree  with 
the  policies  heretofore  adopted  by  the  Board. 
and  embodied  in  regulations  and  decisions  of 
the  Board,  they  spparently  feel  free  to  ignore 
tlie  enactments  of  Congress  and  the  regula- 
tions thereunder  in  order  to  vindicate  their 
own  conceptions  of  sound  air  transport 
policy.     •  •  • 

Even  If  we  were  to  assume  that  the  Board's 
policies  have  been  unsound  ( and  we  make  no 
fiich  concession)  it  would  be  unthinkable  to 
allow  these  respondents,  or  any  other  private 
parties,  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands, 
and  have  us  condone  such  action.  The  plain 
(act  is  that  Congresa  has  enjoined  anyone 
from  engaging  in  air  transportation  without 
a  certificate  of  public  conTenlence  and  neces- 
sity or  other  appropriate  operaUng  authority 
from  the  Board.  Respondents  have  flagrant- 
ly and  wilfully  ignored  the  statutory  plan. 
*  *  *  After  all.  Congress  has  delegated  to 
this  Board,  and  not  to  respondents,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

•  •  •  If  the  respondents  herein  are  per- 
mitted to  Ignore  the  Board's  regulations  with 
impunity,  it  will  be  dilBcult  to  expect  that 
other  air  carriers  will  not  follow  suit,  and 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  a  weakening  of 
the  whole  regulatory  structure  which  haa 
taken  years  to  build.  Furthermore.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  regulations  of 
the  Board  extend  not  only  to  economic  mat- 
ters, but  to  safety  as  well.  And  whUe  the 
current  proceeding  does  not  Involve  safety 
violations.  It  must  be  apparent  that  disre- 
gard of  the  Board's  economic  regulatlona 
c.innot  be  condoned  without  running  the 
risk  that  general  respect  for  the  Board's 
safety  regulations  also  will  be  placed  in  Jeop- 
ardy. In  these  circumstances,  we  foel  com- 
pelled to  take  the  firm  action  embodied  In 
this  decision.  On  this  record,  the  Board 
finds  that  no  sanction  short  of  revocation 
would  be  sufficient  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  requested  this 
time  to  make  this  statement  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  I  come  fron  a  part  of  the 
United  States  where  we  have  found  it 
impossible  to  secure  any  air  service  other 
than  from  the  National,  Eastern.  South- 
em.  Piedmont  and  Delta  Air  Lines.  I 
further  understand  that  there  is  very 
little  profit  in  airline  service  except  in 
the  long  haul,  nonstop,  transportation. 
I  certainly  have  nothing  personal  against 
North  American  Airlines  except  that  it 
seems  they  are  aolj  Interested  in  the 
long  haul,  nonstop  flights,  and  we  people 
in  South  Carolina  are  unable  to  beneflt 
in  any  manner  from  this  tjrpe  of  airline 
service.  Hence.  I  could  not  sit  by  and 
hear  the  North  American  Airlines 
praised  and  not  hear  a  word  of  praise  for 
the  small  lines  that  stop  in  small  towns 
in  my  state  at  very  little  proflt.  If  any. 
My  constituents  greatly  appreciate  the 


serrtee  rendeied  by  the  alrtoes  that 
serve  our  State  and  especially  Eastern 
Airlines,  which  serves  my  hometown, 
norence.  S.  C.  I  think  it  Is  unfair  to 
permit  one  or  two  airlines  to  make  50 
PMtjent  of  the  long  haul,  nonstop  flight 
profits  and  not  be  required  to  take  some 
losses  on  the  short-line  service  that 
serves  the  indivldxial  communities. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarlcs. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  emergency  legislation  is  being 
help  up  by  dilatory  tactics.  I  refer 
to  H.  R.  8320.  which  provides  critically 
needed  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
school  milk  program  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  House  passed  this  bill  unanimously 
on  February  1.  It  was  described  cor- 
rectly by  you  at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  an  emergency  measure,  and  it  was 
speedily  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  and 
passed  that  body  with  minor  amend- 
ments and  again  unanimously  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  The  bill  should  have  been  ac- 
cepted at  that  time,  but  instead  was  sent 
to  conference,  and  conferees  were  ap- 
pointed on  February  21,  3  long  weeks 
a^o,  and  nothing  has  been  done.  As  of 
this  moment.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees 
have  not  met  a  single  time.  What  is  the 
reason  for  this  delay?  I  am  convinced, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  tobacco  were  In- 
volved this  bill  would  have  been  acted 
upon  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  imderstand  there  is 
also  a  suear  bill  that  is  receiving;  no  con- 
sideration, although  desperately  needed 
by  many  farmers  and  others. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  will 
of  the  Congress  in  this  instance  is  being 
thwarted.  Legislation  that  has  passed 
both  Houses  unanimously  is  being  held 
up.  The  responsibility  for  this  contin- 
uing delay  rests  solely  on  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  conference.  The  situation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  demands  your  personal  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tbe  House 
for  1  minute. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  us- 
ing tbe  gentleman's  language,  there  has 
been  nothing  "shoddng"  about  what  has 
happened.  The  facts  are  that  the  bill 
to  which  he  refers  went  to  the  other 
body  and  the  ammdments  which  they 
inserted  were  not  minor,  as  he  stated. 
The  annendments  were  highly  impor- 
tant and  of  a  permanent  character. 
The  legislation  which  passed  the  House 


was  purely  of  an  emergency  character. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  criticize  the  other 
body  on  what  was  done,  but  It  did  tack 
on  amendments  far  beyond  an  emer- 
gency character. 

Now  as  to  tbe  conference,  the  facts  are 
that  tbe  conferees  were  aiwointed.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  criticize  the  other  body 
as  to  why  a  conference  has  not  taken 
place,  but  It  is  known  to  aU  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  other  body  has  been 
constantly  engaged  in  debate  on  a  very 
important  bill  relating  to  agriculture 
The  conferees  have  necessarily  been  en- 
gaged in  that  debate. 

Also,  It  is  well  known  or  should  be 
known  and  could  have  been  determined, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  had  in. 
quired,  that  a  conference  was  set  and. 
unfortunately,  for  reasons  I  would  be 
happy  to  explain  to  the  gentleman  and 
all  Members  of  the  House,  but  for  tbe 
sake  of  time  I  will  not  go  into  detail 
here,  the  conference  bad  to  be  canceled. 
A  conference  was  set  for  a  second  time 
and  it  also  had  to  be  canceled  for  rea- 
sons which  were  suitable  to  the  Members 
of  the  other  body. 

There  is  nothing  "shocking-  about 
this  as  the  gentleman  suggests.  There  is 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  anyone,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  indicate,  to  bury  or  scuttle 
the  legislation.  The  bill  happened  to  be 
my  bill.  I  was  for  it.  My  State  would 
not  get  one  10  cents'  worth  of  benefit 
from  it.  We  have  sufficient  funds  for 
our  program:  but  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  his  State  would  get  bene- 
fits from  the  bill.  Still,  I  am  for  the  bUl. 
I  want  to  help  them  out  and  will  do  so  if 
he  will  Just  cooperate  and  convey  his 
messages  and  complaints  to  me  Instead 
of  conveying  them  by  surprise  speeches 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  g^itleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  there  was  a  conference 
called  tor  by  March  2. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Yes:  I  know  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Senate  asked  for  a  conference  on  Sat- 
urday the  3d  and  Monday  the  5Ui,  and 
they  were  turned  down. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  they  can- 
celled the  conference  on  Saturday  tbe 
3d.  None  was  set  for  tbe  5th.  If  so, 
I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There 
has  never  been  a  request  for  a  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  regret  that  the 
gentleman  made  that  statement.  He 
knows  nothing  about  what  I  have  done 
to  have  a  conference.  I  personally  have 
requested  such  and  have  done  my  best 
to  get  the  conferees  together. 

The  chairman  and  other  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
were  engaged  on  March  3  in  hearing  wit- 
nesses from  the  National  Orange  and  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  possibly  the 
Farm  Bureau  on  the  then  very  bnportant 
matter  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, tbe  overall  UH  oa  agiietHture. 
lliey  did  not  fed  ttiey  eould  walk  out 
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on  the  presidents  of  these  farm  organiza- 
tions. We  endeavored  to  reschedule  the 
conference  for  Saturday,  March  3. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETH7.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HITJ.  The  gentleman  knows 
there  is  no  biU  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  there  has  not  been  on 
this.  We  have  Just  been  getting  an 
overall  pictiire  of  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture. There  is  no  bill  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ABERNETHT.  The  genUeman 
has  a  bill  there,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  certainly  have,  but  there 
b  no  bill  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  But  you  did  think 
the  subject  matter  was  Important 
enough  to  be  present?    Tou  were  there. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  I  am  telling  you  that 
you  do  not  have  any  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thought  you 
had  your  own  bill  there.  Do  we  not 
have  an  overall  agriculture  bill  pending 
before  the  committee?  Also  the  Presi- 
dent's farm  recommendations  upon 
which  he  was  pleading  for  hasty  action. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  have  never  had  as 
much  as  one  meeting  on  my  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Have  you  asked 
lor  one? 

Mr.  HILL.  These  dilatory  tactics  cer- 
tainly should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  You  were  sitting 
there.  I  thought  we  were  hearing  testi- 
mony on  the  gentleman's  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation,  and  other  pend- 
ing farm  proposals.  I  di(?  not  know  the 
gentleman  had  no  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  no  bill  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  admit. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
explain  the  delay  on  the  sugar  bill? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  have  a 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  sugar 
bill  except  as  an  average  member  of  the 
committee.  I  certainly  want  to  say  that 
tobacco  is  not  involved,  as  has  been  in- 
timated. The  tobacco  people  do  not  get 
any  benefit  from  either  the  school  milk 
or  siigar  bills  as  has  been  intimated — I 
am  very  sorry  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  inserted  that  matter  into  this 
discussion.  I  am  trying  to  be  helpful  to 
the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers,  as  well  as 
ail  other  farmers. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  How  abotit  trying  to 
give  the  sugar  people  a  little  help?  They 
Mem  to  need  some  help  too. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  We  might  do  so 
If  we  can  get  the  Republicans  to  co- 
operate. I  believe  that  Is  about  what 
the  gentleman  told  the  gas  people  down 
at  Houston  after  the  President's  veto- 
that  you  Republicans  would  still  get  the 
gas  bill  by  if  you  could  get  the  Demo- 
crats to  cooperate. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  a  little  further  on  this  unexpired 
time,  may  I  say  that  the  Republicans 
will  cooperate  on  aU  farm  legislation 
with  the  Democrats  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman  la 
very  kind  and  we  are  delighted  to  hear  of 
your  change  of  heart. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  do  not 
believe  they  cooperated  with  us  on  the 


90  percent  of  parity  bill  in  the  Senate 
the  other  day? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No;  they  have 
their  own  views  on  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hill]  said  no  bill  was  be- 
fore our  committee.  That  may  be  true, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a 
program.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
deserves  the  dignity  of  being  referred 
to  as  a  bill  or  not. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  every- 
body knows  that  both  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  on  agriculture  have 
been  terribly  busy  for  the  past  several 
weeiES.  It  may  be  that  no  particular  bill 
is  pending,  although  personally  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  mis- 
taken about  that.  Certainly  the  overall 
subject  matter  and  the  President's  pro- 
gram are  pending:  If  we  have  really 
been  working  on  nothing  all  this  time, 
it  seems  quite  silly  and  ridiculous  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  been 
so  regular  in  attendance  and  such  an 
attentive  listener. 


HOUSING  FOR  ELDERLY  CITIZENS 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill — sponsored  by 
myself.  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ad- 
ooifizio  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bariett  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Ashlet  of  Ohio— 
to  provide  decent  housing  at  a  low  cost 
for  our  elderly  citizens. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem for  a  long  time.  I  have  been  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  statistics  which  show 
the  low  income  status  of  many  elderly 
persons  and  families,  and  by  the  pitiful 
housing  conditions  which  many  of  these 
people  face.  I  think  the  time  for  govern- 
mental help  on  this  problem  is  long  over- 
due, and  I  believe  that  this  bill  will  offer 
a  very  real  benefit  to  our  elderly  citizens. 

The  bill  would  set  up  in  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  a  new  pro- 
gram to  provide  low-cost  financing  on 
liberal  terms  to  nonprofit  corporations 
Interested  in  building  decent  housing  for 
the  elderly.  The  program  called  for  in 
the  bill  is  substantially  similar  to  the 
college  housing  loan  program,  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  providing  needed 
financing  to  our  colleges  and  universities 
for  hoiising  and  related  facilities  for  stu- 
dents and  facility  members. 

Under  this  bill  financing  would  be 
made  available  at  an  interest  rate  not 
to  exceed  3  V2  percent  per  annum  and  for 
a  50-year  term.  The  availablhty  of 
financing  on  such  liberal  terms  should 
go  far  toward  attracting  charitable,  civic, 
fraternal,  and  other  public-spirited 
groups,  to  build  the  housing  so  greatly 
needed  by  many  of  our  elderly  citizens. 
One  of  the  special  features  of  the  bill 
Is  the  hope  that  in  many  cases  the  spon- 
soring nonprofit  group  will  be  willing  to 
charge  less  than  economic  rents  to  their 
elderly  tenants.    By  subsidising  the  dif- 


ference between  the  rents  to  be  charged 
and  the  economic  rent,  the  sponsoring 
organization  could  offer  dwelling  units  to 
elderly  citizens  at  rent  levels  more  in 
keeping  with  their  ability  to  pay. 

Recognizing  that  the  payment  of  such 
a  subsidy  would  naturally  place  an  eco- 
nomic burden  on  the  funds  of  the  spon- 
soring nonprofit  organization,  I  think  it 
is. vital  that  financing  be  made  available 
to  such  groups  at  the  least  possible  cost 
and  most  liberal  terms.  In  this  way  any 
rent  subsidy  which  they  may  pay  could 
be  kept  to  a  minimimi. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding,  I 
want  to  state  as  emphatically  as  I  can, 
that  this  bill  is  in  no  way  to  supplant  or 
compete  with  low-rent  public  housing  for 
the  elderly.  I  am  entirely  in  sjrmpathy 
with  proposals  to  include  elderly  single 
persons  in  the  low-rent  public  housing 
program. 

This  bill  would  provide  another  ve- 
hicle— supplementing  the  public-hous- 
ing proposals — to  make  available  decent 
low-cost  housing  to  additional  groups  of 
elderly  citizens. 

The  administration  housing  bill  pro- 
poses a  program  which  on  the  surface 
has  a  resemblance  to  the  program  pro- 
posed in  this  bill.  The  administraUon 
proposal  would  set  up  a  program  within 
the  PHA  for  insured  mortgage  loans  to 
provide  financing  for  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations to  build  housing  for  the  elderly. 
I  do  not  know  precisely  what  financing 
terms  this  would  involve,  but  it  is  clear 
that  in  order  to  get  participation  from 
mortgage  lenders,  the  administration 
proposal  would  have  to  call  for  an  inter- 
est rate  of  at  least  4  '''4  percent,  and  when 
you  add  the  one-half  of  1  percent  insur- 
ance premium  which  the  corporation 
would  have  to  pay  to  the  FHA,  you  get  a 
gross  financing  cost  of  4%  percent. 
Moreover,  the  maximum  permissible 
loan  term  would  probably  be  limited  to 
40  years  which  is  the  maximimi  term 
Which  FHA  permits  for  all  its  multifam- 
ily  housing  operations. 

In  contrast  this  bill  would  provide  50- 
year  loans  at  a  gross  financing  cost  of 
3V^  percent.  Such  a  loan  would  re- 
quire a  debt  service  payment  of  $4.17  a 
month  per  thousand  dollars  of  mortgage, 
whereas  the  administration  proposal 
would  require  a  debt  service  of  $5.61  a 
month  per  thousand. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  tangible  sig- 
nificance of  the  difference  of  these  cost 
factors  is.  It  is  hoped  that  the  per  imit 
cost  of  the  tsrplcal  tjrpe  of  housing  which 
would  be  built  for  elderly  citizens  uiuler 
my  bill  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$7,000.  In  this  connection.  I  am  in- 
formed that  apartments  of  good  quality 
have  been  built  for  married  students  and 
their  families  under  the  college  hous- 
ing program  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$7,000  per  unit.  The  probable  economic 
rent  for  such  a  unit,  if  you  use  the  FHA 
program  such  as  the  administration  pro- 
poses, would  be  around  $60  per  month. 
Under  this  bill  the  economic  rent  for  the 
same  unit  would  be  approximately  $10 
less  per  month,  thereby  reducing  the 
probable  rent  from  $60  to  $50  per  month. 

Bear  in  mind  I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  economic  rent  The  actual  rent 
charged  to  elderly  tenants  could  be  re- 
duced fiuther  to  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
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sidy  which  the  spooaorlng  Instltation 
would  be  willing  to  absorb. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
the  enactment  of  the  program  called  for 
in  this  bill  would  provide  an  effective  and 
workable  means  of  building  the  type  of 
housing  which  our  elderly  citizens  so 
vitally  need.  The  combination  of  the 
efforts  and  resources  of  public  spirited 
groups  and  the  providing  of  financing  by 
Government  auspices  on  low-cost,  liberal 
terms,  should  provide  an  effective  for- 
mula for  coming  to  grips  with  this  most 
pressing  problem. 

This  bill  proposes  an  initial  fund  of 
$250  million  to  get  this  program  started. 
Assuming  a  $7,000  per  unit  cost,  that 
sum  would  permit  the  construction  of 
approximately  35.000  dwelling  units  for 
elderly  citizens. 

The  interest  rate  proposed  in  my  bill 
is  3*2  percent  per  annum.  Because  the 
social  objectives  of  providing  much 
needed  housing  for  elderly  citizens  is  so 
laudable,  there  is  a  natural  temptation 
to  extend  the  most  liberal  possible  Fed- 
eral aid  without  regard  for  other  consid- 
erations. But  in  order  to  induce  at  least 
some  participation  on  the  part  of  private 
lenders,  the  realities  of  the  money  market 
must  be  taken  into  accoxmt.  The  pres- 
ent 2%-percent  rate  prescribed  imder  the 
college  housing  loan  program  is  appar- 
ently producing  no  private  lender  par- 
ticipation. It  is  my  hope  tliat  the  3*^- 
percent  rate  proposed  for  housing  for 
the  elderly  projects  will  enable  some  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  private  invest- 
ors at  least  for  bonds  of  a  shorter  ma- 
turity of  the  serial  bonds  which  would  be 
issued  to  finance  the  project. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  gen- 
eral outlines  of  my  proposal  were  ap- 
proved in  a  recent  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  a  subcommit- 
te^of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man. The  specifics  of  the  proposal,  how- 
ever, are  mine. 

I  deeply  hope  that  this  bill  will  enlist 
the  support  of  all  those  interested  in  re- 
lieving the  housing  problems  of  our 
elderly  citizens,  and  that  the  bill  will  re- 
ceive prompt  and  sympathetic  consid- 
eration by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

HENRY  C.  LUCKEY,  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  book 
85  American  Years  by  Henry  C.  Luckey. 
a  former  Member  of  this  House,  was 
compiled  and  written  when  Mr.  Luckey 
was  65  years  old.  It  is  a  fascinating 
story  of  the  life  of  a  pioneer  family  and 
a  boy  bom  on  a  farm  In  the  Midwest. 
The  book  siunmarizes  the  struggles  that 
Henry  Luckey  himself  underwent  to 
climb  from  a  struggling  farm  boy  to 


beeome  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Nebradca. 

Not  only  Is  the  book  a  faschiatlng 
story  of  Mr.  Luckey's  Ufe.  but  it  con- 
tains much  of  his  economic,  social,  and 
political  i^iiloso];^  gained  through  ex- 
perlmce  and  keen  observation.  The 
book  in  expressing  Mr.  Luckey's  phi- 
losophy is  a  logical  indictment  and  a 
sincere  criticism  of  the  so-called  New 
Deal,  and  the  international  policies  of 
the  Roosevelt  administraUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  85  American  Years  was 
written  by  a  great  American,  one  of  the 
best  Informed  men  in  public  life  I  have 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  being  asso- 
ciated with,  a  man  who  was  too  big  to 
be  confined  within  party  lines,  a  man 
who  placed  America  first  and  party  sec- 
ond in  all  his  thinldng  and  in  all  the 
votes  he  cast  in  this  House. 

I  recommend  the  book  85  American 
Years  as  both  interesting  and  informa- 
tive, a  book  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  read. 


THE  SECOND  ROUND  IN  THE  SENATE 
ON  90  PERCENT  OF  PARITY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sec- 
ond round  on  90-percent  parity— cover- 
ing tpuitng  wheat — came  out  a  tie  vote 
45  for  and  45  against.  This  gave  Vice 
President  Nixon  a  chance  to  get  in  on  the 
proceedings  and  he  voted  against  parity 
so  the  second  round  was  carried  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  with  the  help 
of  Democrats. 

I  think  this  was  pretty  sour  medicine 
for  Nixon,  as  he  was  personally  for  par- 
ity, but  he  is  also  a  candidate  for  Vice 
President  again,  and  of  course  did  not 
think  much  of  bucking  the  President. 
I  could  have  told  you  how  he  would  vote 
before  he  voted.    This  vote  may  endear 
him  to  the  delegates  at  the  national  con- 
vention, and  it  may  not.    His  vote  will  at 
least  keep  his  candidacy  alive  for  awhile, 
but  in  the  end  he  will  probably  be  over- 
looked.   I  presume  It  is  a  great  hcmor  to 
be  Vice  President— guess  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  but  I  would  have  had  a 
different  notion  if  I  had  been  Vice  Presi- 
dent   I  would  not  desert  the  small  fam- 
ily type  farmers  for  any  office.    I  would 
have  voted  to  keep  parity  In  the  bill  if 
that  was  my  judgment  and  let  Eisen- 
hower and  Benson  howl.    They  could  not 
do  any  more  than  sidetrack  Nixon  and 
that  may  be  done  anyway.    It  takes 
plenty  of  nerve  to  stick  with  your  convic- 
tions, and  brother  Nixon  does  not  have  it 
when  the  chips  are  down. 

There  seems  to  be  much  rej<rtcing  In 
some  of  the  new^apers  and  conversa- 
ti(His  In  Washington  over  the  defeat  of 
parity.  All  believe  now  that  the  iHrice  oi 
bread  will  go  down  and  "those  rich  farm- 
ers" will  have  to  go  out  and  work  for  a 
living.  Well,  when  bread  goes  down  I 
hope  some  bread  eater  will  give  me  due 


Botloe.    llaose  who  hold  this  bdlef  had 
better  cdMarate  now.  for  when  the  de« 
pression  gets  going  In  the  farm  belt  It 
will  put  a  lot  of  people  in  this  now  pros- 
perous  East  in  the  soup  line.   This  hap- 
pened 26  years  ago  and  the  way  legis- 
lation is  vAjog.  here  in  Congress,  it  is  al- 
together likely  that  will  happen  again. 
Benson  showed  he  is  a  politician  par  ex- 
cellence.   When  it  looked  as  though  par- 
ity would  be  sustained  all  akmg  the  line, 
he  lined  up  the  Democrats — ^from  the 
Cotton  Belt — and  promised  them  87  per- 
cent of  parity  and  that  did  the  business. 
When  brother  Benson  gets  out  in  the 
Wheat  Belt  and  the  farmers  find  out  that 
Boison  soil-bank  acres  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  already  meager  allotted  acres  for 
wheat,  there  will  be  a  roar  go  up  that  will 
probably  last  until  election  day.   But  the 
trouble  is  Benson  is  not  running  for  re- 
election and  an3rv^'ay  the  farmers  should 
not  fasten  all  the  blame  on  him.  for,  after 
all.  Benson  is  simply  the  servant  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  he  is  not  a  servant 
of  the  people  who  vote.    The  voters  did 
not  put  Mr.  Benson  in  the  office  he  holds ; 
he  was  put  there  by  the  President's  ap- 
pointment, and  for  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  appointed,  he  has  no  doubt  served 
the  President  well.    Some  day  It  may 
come  to  pass  that  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture can  be  found  who  will  serve  the  peo- 
ple.   If  such  a  Secretary  can  be  found, 
he  will  not  serve  long  if  he  does  not  please 
the  President 

In  all  our  history  we  have  had  only  one 
Secretary  who  would  not  follow  the  Pres- 
ident and  that  was  William  Jennings 
Byran.  He  said.  "No.  I  wiU  not  be  a 
party  to  putting  this  country  in  a  world 
war."  President  Wilson  said  in  sub- 
stance, "you  will  bend  your  will  to  mine 
or  get  out"  Bryan  got  out  and  we  got 
into  the  war.  Each  day  we  are  becoming 
more  mired  down  in  foreign  entangle- 
menta. 

Of  course  this  fight  has  not  yet  been 
lost  When  the  bill  comes  back  to  a  con- 
ference between  both  Houses  I  am  sure 
the  House  Members  will  stick  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  especially  on  milling 
wheat.  The  surplus  argument  cannot  be 
made  on  hard  spring  wheat,  for  the  rea- 
son there  is  no  sxu'plus.  if  the  same  kind 
of  wheat  were  not  imported  from  Can- 
ada.   

INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN'S  DAY 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  a 
declaration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
QpeekBT,  March  8  was  the  Communists' 
International  Women's  Day.  We  can 
expeet  a  great  flood  of  propaganda  to  be 
released  throughout  the  world  to  win 
over  women  to  the  Communist  con- 
piracy.  

The  Women  for  n^edom  of  Europe,  a 
private  organtation  aflUiated  with  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  C3ub>. 
has  Issued  a  dwlsrstlnn   de^gnert   to 
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eoontonet  fhts  atroog  Coramimlst  ap- 
peal.   Under  unanlmoua  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Rscou.  I  am 
inserting  this  declaration: 
Woatnt  worn  Fsbdom  or  Kuaon.  Imo., 

Wew  York  <Htw. 
DacLASAnoH  ow  lamnrATioif  ax.  Wombn's 

DftT.   liABCH   8 

Today  the  Communist  regimes  use  sll  the 
ctiannels  of  conununlcatlon  to  speak  to 
women.  They  are  extolling  the  Importance 
ct  women  to  the  Communist  state,  the  rights 
and  privileges  and  happlnees  they  enjoy  In 
the  people's  democracies. 

The  women  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains  are  addressed  as  the  "carriers  ot 
peace"  who  are  helping  the  Communist  re- 
gime* In  their  drive  for  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  for  peace  In  the  world. 

While  the  Communist  leaders  and  speak- 
ers call  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference to  extoll  their  achievements  for 
peaceful  coexistence,  the  women  of  the  free 
world  must  speak  out  for  all  women  to  hear. 
We.  too,  pray  and  work  for  peace,  but 
Dot  for  the  Communist  concept  of  peace. 
Their  peace  means  only  the  absence  of  war. 
Their  "peaceful  coexistence"  means  the  con- 
tinuance of  diplomatic,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural relations,  while  stealthy  subversion 
works  for  the  final  Communist  victory:  8uh> 
Juration  of  nations  and  Individuals. 

Our  concept  of  peace  Is  Indivisible  from 
freedom.  We  cannot  conceive  of  peaceful 
coexistence  with  governments  unless  they 
serve  their  people  Instead  of  oppressing  and 
exploiting  them.  W*t  cannot  conceive  of 
peace  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  unless 
the  bodies  and  the  minds  of  Individual  dtl- 
■ens  are  free. 

Living  In  peace  means  to  us  dally  practice 
of  Individual  rights.  We  worship  Ood  with 
our  men  and  children  In  our  own  way  at  a 
place  of  worship  of  our  own  choice.  We 
read  any  book,  magazine,  or  paper  we  choose 
•nd  dlscxiss  freely  highly  divergent  opin- 
ions they  present.  Our  right  to  assemble 
makes  It  easy  to  meet  for  any  purpose  we 
feel  we  should  talk  over.  We  enjoy  our  right 
to  move  about  freely  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  gives  our  hiubands  great  opportunities 
In  their  work  and  their  earning  power.  It 
fives  us  great  choice  to  establish  our  homes 
In  the  part  of  the  country  we  like  best  and 
to  visit  any  other  part  of  the  world  we  wtah 
to  see.  We  treasxire  these  personal  rights 
which  sllow  us  to  establish  our  unique  Iden- 
tity, the  prerequisite  of  every  human  being. 
We  can  be  what  Ood  made  vs.  without 
hindrance. 

Our  social  seciirlty  and  happiness  are 
founded  on  Justice  and  served  by  the  pro- 
tective rights  of  each  Individual.  We  have 
the  right  to  petlUon  for  the  relief  of  griev- 
ances without  the  fear  of  retaliation  by  the 
men  In  power,  which  la  evident  In  all  Com- 
munist states. 

TTie  right  of  habeas  corpus  without  ex- 
eessl'-e  baU  protects  all  cltlaen  from  being 
held  without  trial  for  months  and  years  In 
dungeons  and  slave  camps  such  as  the  Ill- 
famed  Vorkuta,  Mlslea,  Jachymov.  Csol- 
noky  Szebanya,  and  Belene.  We  are  held 
Innocent  until  proved  guUty  In  trial  by 
Jury,  without  advance  confessions  obtained 
br  torture  and  brainwashing. 

Our  famUles  enjoy  fully  the  rights  to 
ownership.  Our  homes,  fields.  b\islnesses 
and  all  the  other  possessions  that  help  make 
our  life  comfortable  and  secure  are  our  very 
own.  We  help  our  men  In  earning  them  and 
caring  for  them,  and  share  with  them  the 
feeling  of  Joy  and  security  they  give  ua  and 
our  children.  We  give  hospitality  to  our 
friends  In  the  complete  privacy  of  our 
homes;  we  manage  oiu-  property  and  make 
contracts  about  our  affairs  without  Gov- 
ernment Interference. 

Perhapa  the  privilege  we  enjoy  most  for 
ourselves  and  our  children  Is  the  full  free- 
dom to  express  our  Individuality  through 


creative  work  and  to  traaalate  our  work  Into 
enterprise.  We  are  free  to  select  and  to  go 
into  busineas.  compeU  and  maka  profit.  No 
nationalisation  threatens  us  If  our  business 
should  grow.  We  share  In  the  abundance  of 
national  goods  and  services  by  oxir  right  to 
bargain  for  them  in  a  free  market,  providing 
food  and  clothing  and  other  family  needs  of 
highest  standard  for  the  least  expense. 

As  workers  we  have  the  right  to  bargain 
with  our  employers  and  to  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  this  right,  without  plagu- 
ing us  by  norms  which  have  to  be  surpassed 
if  we  and  our  families  are  to  live.  Our  men 
come  home  with  their  pay,  their  health,  pen- 
sion, and  vacation  benefits,  and  even  with 
the  profit-sharing  stocks  In  their  company 
to  help  us  get  the  enjoyment  we  have  been 
planning  for  together.  Thus  we  are  part- 
ners with  millions  of  sharsowners  In  Wall 
Street  and  have  no  fear  of  Its  sinister  In- 
fiuence  on  our  people's  capitalism. 

But  living  together  In  harmony,  permit- 
ting the  creative  spirit  to  seek  Its  own  des- 
tiny, we  serve  our  fellow  men  In  freedom. 
This  Is  our  way  of  living  In  peace. 

It  Is  this  Indivisible  unity  of  peace  and 
freedom  which  can  help  sustain  the  spirit  of 
women  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains, and  which  the  women  of  the  free  world 
uphold. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  membership  on 
tomorrow  on  H.  R.  9166.  the  Tax  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1956,  a  roUcall  vote  will  be 
requested. 

I  also  desire  to  advise  the  membership 
that  on  Thursday  next.  House  Resolu- 
tion 378.  providing  for  Investigations 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  has  been 
programed. 

WITHDRAWAL  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
7  I  Inserted  an  extension  of  remarks 
In  the  Rgcord.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  per- 
manent Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIBERALIZATION  OF  LONGSHORE- 
MEN'S AND  HARBOR  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  KincI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  note  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  has  appointed 
a  subcommittee  to  study  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

I  am  the  author  of  H.  R.  7237,  calling 
for  the  liberalizaUon  of  this  act,  which 


Is  substantlany  the  same  as  the  bill  8. 
2280.  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
July,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  act  on  this  legislation  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Improvements  in  the  benefit  features 
of  the  act  are  long  overdue.  When  the 
act  was  first  passed  In  1927  It  provided 
the  average  disabled  longshoreman  with 
benefits  equal  to  two-thirds  of  his  weekly 
earnings.  Today,  under  the  act.  the 
average  longshoreman  can  only  obtain 
little  more  than  one-third  of  his  weekly 
wages. 

With  the  exception  of  a  moderate  re- 
vision of  benefits  In  1948  and  technical 
amendments  in  preceding  years,  the  act 
remains  as  written  In  1927.  This  not 
only  accounts  for  the  failure  of  the  act 
to  carry  out  its  original  Intent;  It  also 
points  up  the  need  for  action  by  this 
Congress. 

The  Longshoremen's  Act  covers  work- 
ers who  are  engaged  In  employments 
within  the  exclusive  Federal  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  In  the  United 
States,  In  RawaU.  and  In  Alaska.  The 
principal  categories  of  workers  are  as 
follows:  Longshoremen  or  stevedores, 
ship  repairmen,  ship  servicemen,  harbor 
workers,  and  other  workers  on  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  but 
excluding  seamen. 

The  Longshoremen's  Act  is  also  the 
basic  workmen's  compensation  law  for 
employees  privately  employed  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  having  been  ex- 
tended to  those  employees  by  the  act  of 
May  17,  1928,  as  amended— title  36.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  page  501 ;  and  it 
is  the  basic  law  covering  employees  of 
contractors  with  the  United  SUtes  en- 
gaged In  manifold  employments  outside 
continental  United  States.  It  having  been 
extended  to  thera  by  the  Defense  Base 
Act  of  August  16,  1941— title  42.  United 
States  Code,  page  1651.  Whatever 
changes  are  made  in  the  Longshoremen's 
Act  will,  without  further  legislative  ac- 
tion, bring  about  equivalent  changes  in 
the  two  laws  mentioned. 

The  benefits  payable  under  these  laws 
are  provided  by  private  Insurance  or  self- 
insurance  arranged  by  private  employers 
In  the  same  manner  as  In  any  typical 
State  workmen's  compensation  law.  The 
Government  does  not  pay  the  benefits 
under  the  Longshoremen  s  Act. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  act  Is  to  pro- 
vide most  covered  workers  with  substan- 
tially two-thirds  of  their  wages  when  to- 
tally Incapacitated  by  Industrial  acci- 
dent. Unless  the  maximum  and  min- 
imum compematlon  rate  levels  are  ad- 
justed by  legislative  action  as  circum- 
stances require,  the  security  of  the  work- 
ers becomes  impaired  and  the  workmen's 
compensation  law  loses  its  effectiveness. 
This  is  not  only  an  inequitable  result,  but 
the  situation  tends  to  lead  to  industrial 
disputes  by  triggering  demands  for  non- 
statutory supplementary  benefits  from 
employers  to  make  up  the  deficit.  The 
redressing  of  benefit  levels  Is  accordingly 
a  necessary  function  of  government  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  basic  piuDoees  of 
the  act. 

Liberalisation  of  the  indemnity  sched- 
ule world  bring  the  present  act  more  In 
line  with  modem  concepts  of  workmen's 
compensation.    On  this  subject  I  agree, 
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and  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers will  agree,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  when  he  recently  stated: 

We  should  attempt  not  only  to  compensate 
the  Injured  worker,  but  to  restore  him  to  his 
former  producing  capacity.  We  no  longer 
think  of  workmen's  compensation  aa  a  pri- 
vate contest  between  employer  and  employee 
but  as  a  type  of  Income  Insurance.  No  long- 
er do  we  think  of  workmen's  compensaUon 
as  a  pfith  payoff  but  Instead  as  a  means  of 
restoring  not  only  the  worker's  wages  but 
the  worker  himself. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  approve  such  legisla- 
tion In  the  course  of  the  present  session. 


ADEQUATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

FOR  OLDER  CITIZENS 
Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Dimckll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
announce  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  which 
Is  aimed  at  helping  the  great  need  of 
our  older  citizens  for  adequate  health 
Insurance.  Our  older  people  are  more 
prone  to  Illness,  a  weakness  which  In- 
creases for  them  with  each  passing  day. 
This  problem  is  most  acute  to  those  over 
65.  Today  there  is  no  adequate  low- 
priced  hospitalization  available  to  our 
senior  citizens.  Indeed,  only  1  in  3  of 
the  people  over  65  has  health  Insurance 
of  any  sort.  The  national  average,  how- 
ever, is  that  2  in  every  3  persons  has  such 
coverage. 

Now  we  know  that  almo-st  to  a  man 
our  people  over  65  have  small  Incomes, 
usually  limited  to  only  social-security 
benefits  on  which  the  average  retired 
worker  gets  about  $62  a  month.    A  re- 
tired worker  and  his  wife  get  about  $100 
per  month.    Only  1  couple  In  4  over  65 
has  an  income  of  more  than  $50  per 
month  over  and  above  their  social-secu- 
rity benefits  and  fewer  have  even  small 
savln*j8.    To  people  like  this,  sickness 
and  its  attendant  expense  are  disastrous. 
Private  health-Insurance  plans  offer  rel- 
atively little  to  the  older  citizens  of  this 
country.    Adequate   coverage    for   per- 
sons over  60  is  difficult,  If  not  Impossible, 
to     obtain.    Private     health-Insurance 
plans  usually  refuse  to  Issue  such  cover- 
age.   It  Is  also  difficult  for  such  persorw 
to  retain  coverage  which  they  already 
had.    Many  Insurance  companies  find 
compeUlng  reasons  to  purge  their  lists 
of  insured  to  remove  the  more  costly 
risks,  outstanding  among  whom  are  our 
older  people. 

Where  coverage  Is  offered  to  such  older 
citizens,  it  Is  at  such  a  high  price  as  to 
be  outside  the  reach  of  tho?e  who  most 
need  It,  or  undesirable  by  reason  of  the 
extremely  limited  nature  offered  to  the 
advanced-age  brackets. 

The  cure  for  this  need  is  simple,  and 
Is  not  the  old  discredited  relnsiu^nce 
program  proposed  by  the  administration 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Insurance  com- 
panies. 


My  bill  extends  the  social-sectirity  sys- 
tem to  offer  to  everyone  over  65  receiv- 
ing sodal-securtty  benefits  60  dajrs  of 
hospitalisation  in  a  semiprivate  romn. 
the  cost  of  which  would  be  paid  from  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund.    The  dependents  of  ins\ired  aged 
persons  and  the  survivors  of  deceased 
insiu-ed  persons  would  also  be  covered  by 
my  bllL   No  doctor  bills  will  be  paid  un- 
der this  proposal  except  as  incident  to 
hospitalization.   The  cost  today  for  such 
a  proposal  would  be  a  maximum  of  $300 
million  a  year.    Over  the  long-range,  the 
average  cost  would  rise  to  $500  million. 
My  bill  offers  this  with  no  advance  in 
premium  rates  already  scheduled,  and 
without  impairing  the  financial  integ- 
rity  of   the   fund,   because   under   the 
schedule  of  taxation  of  existing  law  in- 
come grows  faster  than  payments  from 
the  fund  In  periods  of  rising  Income,  as 
we  have  had  since  the  foimding  of  the 
system.    The    primary    monthly    cash 
benefit  is  55  percent  of  the  first  $100  of 
average  income  plus  20  percent  of  the 
next   $240.     As   earnings  rise   a  larger 
part  of  wages  results  In  benefits  at  the 
20-percent  rate  than  at  the  55-percent 
rate. 

In  the  same  bill  I  propose  to  increase 
the  Income  of  the  fund  by  another  fea- 
ture, by  raising  the  Interest  rate  from 
about  2.3  percent  to  a  full  3  percent,  as  Is 
paid  on  other  retirement  funds,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government,  such 
as  the  railroad-retirement  account  and 
the  clvll-ser\ice  retirement  fund.  Since 
the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  trust 
fund  Is  presently  about  $22  billion,  a  0.7 
percent  Increase  will  mean  up  to  $154 
million  per  year  in  additional  Income, 
which  In  good  conscience  should  be  paid 
to  the  fund. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  there  Is  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  in- 
crease In  the  existing  benefits  by  offer- 
ing hospitalization  to  those  covered  by 
tlie  law  and  the  raising  of  the  Interest 
rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  raising 
of  the  Interest  rate  was  requested  by  the 
trustees  and  Included  in  the  President's 
budget  message. 

This  bill  will  benefit  all  who  are  re- 
cipients of  social-security  benefits,  and 
in  addition  it  will  benefit  haspltals  and 
charitable  agencies  by  reducing  their 
cost  burden  for  handling  such  cases. 
Both  of  the  features  of  the  bill  have 
already  been  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  wise  humanitarian  features  of  this 
bill  are  such  as  to  commend  themselves 
to  all  but  the  most  callous.  I  am  sure 
they  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
great  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
to  the  memt>ership  of  this  Congress. 


RESOURCES  OP  THE  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  KingI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KINO  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  15  there  will  convene  at  Ciudad 


TruJOlo  in  the  Dominican  Republic  an 
important  hemispheric  Conference  on 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  the 
Continental  Shelf,  and  Oceanic  Waters. 
Representatives  of  all  the  21  American 
Republics  are  expected  to  attend  this 
Conference,  which,  among  other  matters, 
will  discuss  the  problem  of  the  limits  of 
territorial  waters,  high  seas  fisheries 
conservation,  and  economic  as  well  as 
scientific  problems  related  to  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  United 
States  will  be  the  discussion  of  the 
legal  limits  of  territorial  waters.  As 
many  of  us  know,  a  rather  hasty  and. 
in  the  opinion  of  our  Government,  Ill- 
considered  resolution  on  this  subject  was 
approved  at  Mexico  City  last  month  by 
a  number  of  Latin  American  countries. 
The  resolution  to  which  I  refer  was 
brought  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Jurists,  which  had 
met  for  the  purpose  of  making  prepara- 
tory studies  for  the  Ciudad  TrujIUo  Con- 
ference. It  went  far  beyond  Its  province 
In  attempting  to  give  the  character  of 
a  declaration  to  this  resolution,  which 
asserted  the  sovereignty  of  nations  to 
large  bodies  of  the  ocean  off  their  coast. 
Indeed,  some  of  Its  proponents  laid  claim 
to  waters  off  their  coasts  up  to  a  distance 
of  200  miles  out  to  sea. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  was 
forced  to  vote  against  this  resolution, 
which  in  our  opinion  not  only  violates 
many  established  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  but  also  the  long-cherished 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  which 
our  country  has  defended  for  many 
years. 

I  am  confident  that  more  considered 
views  on  this  subject  will  prevail  at  the 
Ciudad  TrujIUo  Conference,  now  that  the 
nations  concerned  have  had  time  to  con- 
template the  implications  of  this  action. 
The  United  States  for  its  part  should 
enter  into  the  discussions  at  Ciudad 
Trujlllo  with  a  determination  to  seek 
answers  to  these  complicated  questions 
which  are  legally  just  and  morally 
sound.  To  be  sure.  It  probably  will  not 
be  possible  to  reach  final  solutions  to  the 
problems  on  the  agenda  for  this  Confer- 
ence. It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
is  the  first  meeting  of  Its  kind  which  has 
been  convoked  by  the  American  Repub- 
lics. But  at  the  very  least,  the  discus- 
sions should  lead  to  a  better  definition 
of  the  subjects  under  consideration,  par- 
ticularly in  the  complex  field  of  fisheries 
conservation  in  this  hemisphere.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  also  that  a  sound  basis  will 
be  found  for  strengthening  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  this  field. 

As  you  know,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs  of 
the  House  heard  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  F.  Holland  discuss  both  the 
Mexico  City  meeting  and  the  forthcom- 
ing conference  at  Ciudad  TrujIUo  at  its 
meeting  on  February  29.  Afterward 
Chairman  Thomas  S.  Gordon  made  pub- 
Uc  a  statement  urging  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  defend  vigorously  the  United 
States  position  in  regard  to  freedom  of 
the  seas  which  is  so  important  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  other 
nations  of  our  hemisphere  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  free  workL 
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At  •  BeprcsentoiiTe  of  one  of  our 
eounftzT'a  great  flihtDg  8Utea>  I  would 
like  to  aukko  %  matter  ol  reconl  my 
etronc  support  for  the  Ttews  ezpfeaacd 
by  tbe  chairman  of  the  aubcommittceL 


nrnOVSXON  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanlmoue  consent,  permtMion  to 


!f 


extend  remariu  in  the  CowCTeaaiowAi. 
RKoe».  or  to  rerlae  and  extend  remarka, 
granted  to: 

Mr.  PxixiOH. 

Mr.  TBoauvoM  of  New  Jersey  and  to 
Include  extraneone  matter. 


LEAVK  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
oenee  was  grapted  to: 

Mr.  Rujnr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PaKX) ,  for  Monday  and  Tuesday.  March 
12  and  13.  1956,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  8nu8  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PucB) .  tot  Monday  and  Tuesday.  March 
la  and  13,  1956.  on  account  of  official 
bniincfln. 

Mr.  FLooa  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pkicb).  for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March 
12  and  13,  li)56.  on  account  of  official 


Mr.  Foaa  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mas- 

fl  TUf).  for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March 

T  12  and  13.  1956.  on  account  of  official 

business. 

Mr.  Mnua  of  Maryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mastxm)  ,  for  M«rwi^  and 
Tuesday.  March  12  and  U,  1956.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mas- 
TiH) .  for  1  week,  on  account  of  death  in 
family. 

BOtOLUBD  BIXJLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  3503.  An  »ct  to  authorize  the  modlil- 
catlon  of  the  existing  project  Tor  the  Great 
Xiakes  cozmcctlng  chaiinela  above  Lake  Erie; 
•od 

H.  R.  7201.  An  act  relating  to  the  tsxatlon 
Of  Income  ot  inaurance  compfinles. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row Tuesday,  March  13,  1956,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
XTbder  clause  3  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive eommunicaUons  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

ISie.  A  eoinaatmle»tion  from  the  Presl- 
<**otof  tbeUnlted  States.  tmnanlUlng  a 
prnposMl  sappleBMntnl  appraiartatlon  to  pay 
tislow  for  dnmsces.  sudttod  datana.  and 
JudgmenU  iwidwad  a^tnat  tto*  United 
Stotea.  aa  provided  by  varloua  Uws.  in  the 
•mount   of  •1.81«,5C   together   with   auch 


amounto  aa  may  be  mraaaary  to  pay  In- 
definite interest  and  coati  and  to  cover  In- 
creases In  rates  of  exchange  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  pay  claims  In  foreign  currency  (H. 
Doe.  Wo.  366) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlatlaoa  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1S17.  A  lettar  from  the  Actti^  Admlnte- 
temtor.  Veterana*  Admlnlatrfttlon.  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  actlvltlea  of  the  Veterana' 
Administration  aa  of  June  30.  1955,  pur- 
stiant  to  Public  Law  538.  71st  Congress,  and 
Public  Law  346.  78th  Congress,  also  included 
Is  the  annual  report  of  the  Veterans'  Xdu- 
catk>nal  Appeals  Board  established  by  sec- 
tion a  of  Public  lAW  610.  gist  Oongzesa 
(H.  Doc.  No.  348):  to  the  Committee  oa 
Veterans  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Ulustratlona. 

1818.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commlt- 
sloner.  General  Services  AdmlnlstraUon. 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  notice  to  be  pub- 
llahed  in  the  Mderal  Register  of  a  propoaed 
disposition  of  approximately  754XX)  pounds 
of  pyrethrum  (30  percent)  extract  now  held 
In  the  national  stockpile,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  (e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Oltlcal  Ma- 
terials Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  SUt.  507.  50 
U.  S.  C.  98b  (e));  to  the  CommltUe  on 
Armed  Services. 

1619.  A  letter  from  the  ArehlTlst  of  the 
United  States,  transmltUng  a  report  on  rec- 
ords propoaed  for  disposal  and  lists  or 
schedules  covering  records  propoeed  for  dis- 
posal by  certain  Government  agencies,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  approved  July  7.  1948  (57 
Stat.  880)  as  amended  by  the  act  approved 
July  8.  1945  (59  Stat.  434) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  AdmlnlrtratJon. 

1630.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  FMeral 
CosnmunlcatfcMU  Commission.  transnUttlng  a 
report  on  backlog  cf  pending  appllcatlona  and 
hearing  cassa  In  the  Federal  CommunlcatloiM 
Commission  aa  of  January  31,  1966.  pursuant 
to  aecUon  5  (s)  of  the  Coauaunlcatlons  Act 
as  amended  July  18,  1963,  by  PubUc  Law  554: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oomnwrce. 

1631.  A  letter  f»»jm  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  eon- 
ceeslon  permit  with  E.  H.  Flother.  which, 
when  executed  by  the  Supermtendent,  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area.  wUl  author- 
ize the  concessioner  to  continue  to  provide 
accommodations,  facilities,  and  services  at 
the  Willow  B:ach  .ilte  in  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area.  Kev..  during  a  3-year  period 
beginning  January  1.  1»5«.  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  31.  1958  (87  Stat.  371):  to  the 
Committee  on  Inti;rl<n'  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1623.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  propoeed  con- 
cession contract  with  Martin  Klllan,  which, 
when  executed  by  the  Superintendent.  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park.  wUl  authorize  the 
concessioner  to  provide  accommodations,  fa- 
culties, and  services  within  the  Ohanape- 
coeh  Hot  Springs  area  of  Moimt  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park.  Wash.,  for  a  1-ycar  period  be- 
glnnirg  January  1.  1956.  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  81.  1958  (67  Stat.  371);  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  ini^^^r  Affairs. 

1633.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tranamltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
laUon  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Henry  F.  Ferry";  to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1624.  A  lettar  from  the  DUector.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  t^  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  subdivision  (e) 
of  section  58 — NoUces — of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  as  amended";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1825.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlssloner.  Im- 
migration and  NatiirailzatioTi  Service.  United 
States  Departaoent  of  Justice,  transmitting 
eoples  of  oitlers  entered  In  cases  where  the 
authority  contained  in  section  213  (d)  (8)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  la  behaU  of  such  aliens,  pursuant 
to  section  213  (d)    (6)   oX  the  inu&lgraUon 


and  MatloaaUty  Act;  to  the  CoomUttee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 

lOM.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  United 
Btatce  Department  at  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  at  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  cer- 
tain aliens  who  have  been  found  admlaaable 
into  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
313  (a)  (38)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Coounlttea  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1637.  A  letter  from  the  flseretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  at  the  Army,  dated 
February  8,  1056,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  on  a  letter 
report  on  New  Creek.  Staten  Island,  N.  T.. 
la  the  Interest  of  tiavlgatlon.  authorised  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  May  17, 
1950:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1638.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General. 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  proceedings  of  the  stated  eonventlon  of 
tbe  67th  National  Encampment,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  held  In  Long  Beach, 
Calif..  September  18  to  33,  1955.  pwsuant  to 
Public  Ijkw  349.  77th  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No. 
956);  to  the  Committee  on  Teterans*  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  Illustrations^ 

1639.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturallsatioa  Service.  UiUtcd 
SUtes  Department  of  Justice,  relaUve  to  a 
letter  dated  February  16.  ->  1956.  encloeing 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  «ases  where  the 
authority  contained  in  section  213  (d)  (8)  of 
the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  such  aliens,  and  sub- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  classified  order  relating 
to  Michael  Isaac  Mortimer  Sanders  aa  an  ad- 
ditional case  in  connection  therewith;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  RICHARDS:  Committee  of  eonfereaee. 
S.  1287.  A  bill  to  make  certain  Increase  In 
the  annuities  of  snnuitants  under  tbe  For- 
eign Service  retirement  and  disability  sys- 
tem (Rept.  No.  1869) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BUJ^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FCiaHAN:  Committee  on  tbe  Judici- 
ary. House  Joint  Resolution  653.  Joint 
reeolutlon  wmlvlng  certain  subsections  of  sec- 
tion 212  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  NaUon- 
allty  Act  In  behalf  of  cerUln  aliens;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1867).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Miss  THOMPSON  of  Michigan :  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  House  Joint  Reeolutlon 
566.  Joint  reeolutlon  for  tbe  relief  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1868).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hciise. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  1271.  An  act  to  authorise  the  ap- 
pointment In  a  civilian  position  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  Brig.  Oen.  Idwin  B. 
Howard.  United  SUtes  Army,  retired,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1870) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  8erv- 
8.  1373.  An  act  to  suthorlae  the  ap- 
pointment In  a  civilian  position  In  tbe  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Frank  B. 
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Partridge.  United  Stotes  Army,  retired,  and 
(or  other  purpoees;  without  amendment 
( Rept.  NO.  1871 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHT  (by  request)  : 
H.  R.  9860.  A  bill  to  provide  for  examina- 
tion, licensing,  registration,  and  regulation 
of  professional  and  practical  nurses,  and  for 
nursing  educaUon  In  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  DUtrict  of  Coliunbla. 
By  Mr.  AVERT: 
H.  R.  9881.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agrlcultrual 
Act  of  1949,  to  provide  that  the  level  of  price 
BupporU  for  certain  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities shall  be  related  to  the  units  of  pro- 
duction produced  on  the  farm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H  R.  9862.  A  bill  to  amend  t)ie  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29.  1930,  as  amended, 
to  provide  annuities  for  certain  widows  and 
widowers  of  retired  employees  and  certain 
widows  of  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  9863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  so  as 
to  eliminate  certain  deductions  from  a 
spouse's  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  BURDICK: 
H  R.  9864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CARRIOa : 
H.  R.  9865.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  existing  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration   hospital    and    regional    office-    at 
Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  I 
By  Mr.   DFNTON:  I 
R.  R.  9868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  provide  that  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy 
will  release  a  bankrupt  from  liability  from 
certain  debts  if  the  creditor  falls  to  object  to 
such  discharge;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9887.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
Federal  turpi  us  property  may  be  donated  to 
youth  camps  and  centers  not  organized  for 
profit;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.   DINGELL: 
H.  R  £868.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  df  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    provide    insurance 
thereunder  against  the  cost  of  hospitaliza- 
tion for  Insured  aged  persons  and  their  de- 
pendents and  for  the  survivors  of  deceased 
Insiired*  persotu,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDBL: 
R.  R  £8(9.  A  bill  to  provide  In  certain  ad- 
ditional cases  for  the  granting  of  the  status 
of  regular  substitute  In  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio: 
R.  R.  9870.  A  bin  to  regulate  the  foreign 
eonunerce  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing Import  quotas  under  specified  conditions 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
n.  R.  9871.  A  bUl  to  extend  until  June  80. 
1959,  the  effective  period  of  the  Increases 
made  by  the  Social  Security  Act  AmendmenU 
of  1952  In  the  proportion  of  certain  State 
public-assistance  expenditures  to  be  borne 
from  Federal  funds;  to  ths  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HTDB: 
R.  R.  0872.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  RallRMUl 
Retirement  Act  of  1987  to  provide  Increases 


In.  benefits,  and  tor  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oonuneroe. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.  R.  9673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction, equipment,  and  furnishing  of  a 
building   for   the   United   States   Court   at. 
Claima.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KILBURN: 
H.  R.  9874.  A   bin   to   authorlae  Canadian 
vessels   to   be   employed   In    the   coastwise 
transportation  of  coal  to  Ogdensburg,  N.  T.; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plaherles. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 
H.  R.  9876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on   admissions   shall   apply   only   with 
respect  to  that  portion  of  the  amount  paid 
for  any  admission  which  Is  In  excees  of  $1; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KRUSGER: 
R.  R.  9876.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Montana.  North 
Dakota.    South    Dakota,    and    Wyoming    to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact  relating 
to  their  Interest  In,  and  the  apportionment 
of,  the  waters  of  the  Little  Mlssoxirl  River 
and  its  tributaries  as  they  affect  such  States: 
and  for  related  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHARA  of  lUlnots: 
H.  R.  9877.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  elderly  famUles  and  persons; 
to   the   Committee   on   Banking   and   Cur- 
rency 

ByMr  ADDONIZIO: 
R.  R.  9878.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  elderly  families  and  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
R.  R.  9879.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  elderly  families  and  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.  R.  9880.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  ho\islng  for  elderly  famUles  and  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.  R.  9881.  A  bin  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  elderly  families  and  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.  R.  9882.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  sec- 
tion 9  (d)  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  to  confirm  Jurisdiction  In 
the  Federal  courts  to  enforce  section  9  (g) 
(3) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  8ILER: 
R.  R.9883.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  Import 
tax  on  natural  gas;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  9884.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
voluntary  employees'  beneficiary  associations 
shall  be  exempt  from  Income  tax;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
R.  R.  9885.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  project  for 
the  Buchanan  Reservoir  on  the  Chowchllla 
River.  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif.,  for  flood 
control  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

R.  R.  9886.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  project 
for  the  Hidden  Reservoir  on  the  Fresno  River. 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif.,  for  flood-control 
piirpoees;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.  R.  9887.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  monthly 
rates  of  dlsabUlty  compensation  payable  to 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
R.  R.  9888.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
motion and  strengthening  of  International 
relations  through  cultural  and  athletic  ex- 
changes and  participation  In  International 
fairs  and  feetlvaU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


H.  R.  9680.  A  Idll  to  provide  for  averaging 
taxable  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meana. 

H.  R.9880.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  and  for  other  purpoeea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Sdi^r^tlon  and  Labor. 

H.  R.9891.  A   bUl    to   amend   the   DavU- 
Baoon  Act.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 

R.  R.  9892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Revised  Statutee  relating  to  physical 
examinations  preliminary  to  promotion  of 
officers  of  the  naval  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  9893.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi: 

R.  R.  9894.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mail  de- 
livery service;    to   the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

R.  Con.  Res.  220.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  quadrlcentennlal  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
settlement  in  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

R.  Res.  424.  Resolution  providing  for  em- 
ployment of  four  additional  laborers,  office 
of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memor- 
ials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  condemning  and 
protesting  the  usurpation  and  encroach- 
ment on  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
etc.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXli.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
R.  R.  9896.  For  the  relief  of  Willie  R.  Ten- 
nlson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
R.  Res.  425.    Resolution  for  the  relief  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

631.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  Petition  of  members 
of  WOTU  and  men's  Bible  class.  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Emporliun.  Pa.,  urging  enacU 
ment  of  legislation  to  prohibit  alcoholic- 
beverage  advertising  In  Interstate  commerce 
and  ite  broadcasting  over  the  air:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  F(»'elgn  Com- 
merce. 

682.  By  Mr.  CANFIELD:  Resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Jacob  Dlneson  Lodge  No.  422.  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Brlth  Abraham,  urging  that 
Israel  be  permitted  to  purcliase  arms  from 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  defense  of  her 
established  borders  and  that  the  United 
States.  Bngland.  and  Franee  enter  Into  * 
securl^  pact  with  Isrart  foaranteetor  its 
present  estabUsbed  bocdscs;  to 
mlttee  on  Foreign  AAUzs. 
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By  Mr.  HOflMKB:  PcUUob  of  certain 
of  tb*  Ittlk  Coacn—lnml  X>IMrlct 
or  CalUomla.  vbo  request  ena«ta«ni  by 
CoBCTMs  ai  legteletWm  to  prolilbit  tbm  trmns- 
portatlon  at  •looboUe-tMfv«rac«  Mtrartteiiig 
la  IntarstAt*  f»iiiini<ir<.  and  tta  broadcaattng 
over  the  air.  a  practice  which  nullUlea  the 
nghte  of  the  States  under  the  aist  txatad- 
mcnt  to  eontrol  the  sale  ot  such  bercrages; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Coaunerce. 

634.  Also,  petition  of  certain  residents  of 
the  19th  Oongreeslonal  District  of  Callfomla, 
who  petition  adoption  by  Congress  of  the 
Townsend  plan,  defined  in  H.  R.  4471  and 
H.  R.  4473,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  In  place  of  the  present  pro- 
grams of  otd-sge  and  survivors  Insurance 
and  old-age  assistance,  stating  (1)  this  legis- 
lation would  provide  adequate  social  secu- 
rity for  the  sged.  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  for  widowed  mothers  with  de- 
pendent children;  and  (2)  under  this  legis- 
lation monthly  benefits  would  be  of  great 
economic  value  to  the  Nation,  providing 
additional  consumer  buying  power.  stabllia> 
tng  production  on  the  farms  and  in  the  fac- 
tories, thus  maintaining  employment  at 
steady  high  levels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and   Means. 

635.  By  Ux.  NORBLAD:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
ICaiide  Morlan  and  14  other  citizens  of  Mar- 
lon County,  Oreg.,  urging  that  the  Townsend 
plan,  sa  defined  in  H.  R.  4471,  be  enacted 


Into  lav:  to  the  CMomHtea  o»  Waya  and 


636.  Also,  petition  of  WUlls  E.  Bnmn  and 
7  other  rttfsns  of  Washington  County, 
wrglag  that  the  'nnmsend  plan,  as  defined 
in  H.  R.  4471.  be  enacted  into  law.  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

637.  Alao  petttl>>n  of  Mrs.  8.  L.  Mullan  and 
7  other  citizens  of  Washington  County, 
Oreg..  urging  that  the  Townsend  plan,  as 
defined  In  H.  R.  44 TI.  be  enacted  into  law; 
to  the  Committee  oti  Ways  and  Means. 

«S8.  By  Mr.  8ILBR:  Petition  ot  Ue.  and 
Ifrs.  W.  C.  Thornton  and  1.086  other  residents 
of  Krie.  Torli.  Red  Lion.  Dover,  and  MUBln- 
burg.  Pa.,  urglnf?  rnactment  of  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  traiuportation  of  alcoholic 
beverage  avertlsing  in  interstate  eonunerce 
and  its  broadcasting  oieer  the  air;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

699  By  the  8PKAKZR:  Petition  of  the 
trustee.  Palo  Verde  Union  School  District, 
Tule  and  Kaweah  River  area,  in  the  county 
of  Tulare,  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  urging 
the  Immediate  sppropriatton  of  the  initial 
funds  necessary  for  the  commencement  and 
construction  of  Success  and  Terminus  Dams. 
etc..  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

640.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  vice 
chairman.  Committee  to  Save  the  Middle 
East  from  Communism.  Mew   York.   N.  T.. 


peUtknlac  eoaaktarattoD  of  ttadr  Mnlvtton 
with  referenea  to  peepataatlng  tba  high 
piiHtlgitss  Hid  Msala  of  our  eovntry.  and  in 
preserving  world  peace;  to  tbe  flnwfittfa  en 
Foreign  Affairs. 

641.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary.  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  Chicago.  IlL,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  approving  the  principle  set  forth 
in  Senate  bill  746.  84th  Congreas,  etc;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  ***—»*»?  Aflkirs. 

643.  Also,  peution  of  the  grand  knight. 
Sag  Harbor  Council.  No.  664.  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Sag  Harbor,  M.  T..  petitioning 
conalderaUon  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  expressing  support  of  the  principles 
of  the  proposed  BriclMr  amandment  to  our 
Federal  Constitution;  to  tha  OoaunUtea  on 
the  Judiciary. 

643.  Also.  peUtlon  of  the  chief  dark.  Board 
of  Supervisors.  Los  Angelee,  Calif.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  reaotution  with 
reference  to  urging  passage  of  H.  R.  6636  or 
other  similar  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress;  to  tha  Oomaslttc*  on 
Public  Works. 

644.  Also,  petition  of  tha  ptaaMent.  the 
Portervllie  Junior  Chamber  of  Conunerce, 
Porterville.  Calif.,  petitioning  cooaideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  support- 
ing and  urging  the  early  compietloa  of  the 
Success  and  Tennlnus  Dama  In  Tulare 
Ooonty,  Calif.;  to  tha  Oommlttaa  on  PuhUc 
Works. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


ki^tM  W  Hoo.  Ma  J.  Sparlnaa,  of 

Ahbmaui,  at  MceliBg  of  tbe  Abcb  Cor- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or   PKMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  12.195$ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  PennsylTania.  Mr. 
President,  on  March  3,  1956,  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amen 
Comer,  four  Senat<V8  addressed  that 
historical  association,  my  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dtrrr],  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchil],  my  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spakk- 
MAN I ,  and  myself. 

The  only  one  of  the  four  who  had  pre- 
pared an  address  was  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  Since  he  delivered  a  very  in- 
teresting address  on  the  present  situa- 
tion as  it  relates  to  Comxmmist  Russia.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Cong»ssxoiial  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 


ar  SswAToa  John  SPASKMAir  at  a 
MBrriKQ  or  m  Amsk  Cosurza,  Horn.  Wn.- 
UAM  Psiviv.  PuiasuacH.  Pa..  Maich  3.  1956 
I  am  profoundly  honored  to  have  bean  in- 
vited to  address  this  distinguished  gathering 
of  the  membership  of  the  Amen  Corner. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  stated 
purpoee  of  this  meeting  is  to  enable  "men  of 
many  minds,  without  regard  to  race,  creed. 
poliUcs.  or  prevloua  condition,  to  gather 
nocturnally.  qidta  haphasardly.  at  some 
place  of  convenient  randesvoua.  to  discuss 
aa  tha  spirit  moves  tham.  any  subject  under 


the  rising  or  the  setting  sun.  and.  without 
let  or  hindrance,  apply  to  the  arts  forensic 
any  system  of  logic  or  reason  which  the  Indi- 
vidual, in  his  sovereign  right,  might  elect." 

I  assume  thst  these  prerogatives  apply 
equally  in  the  case  of  guest  speakers.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  shall  speak  tonight — since  the 
spirit  has  moved  me — on  new  problems  which 
the  American  Nation  faces  in  the  present-day 
world.  I  shall  endeavor  to  apply  to  this  sub- 
ject arts  forensic  and  soma  semblance  of 
logic  or  reason. 

Our  basic  policy  la  to  do  what  we  can  to 
keep  peace  in  the  world.  As  a  corollary,  our 
policy  must  be  designed  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
nation  end  its  Communist  satellites  from 
attaining  their  aim  of  world  domination  by 
war  or  means  other  than  war.  And  we  must. 
In  addition,  strengthen  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  and  expand  our  alliances  and  se- 
curity arrangements  with  them  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  defea'.  from  external  egt^ression  or 
from  efforts  of  Communist  forces  inskie  thdr 
borders. 

It  has  become  apparent  recently  that  the 
Soviet  line  is  changing.  The  cold  war  is  still 
on.  but  the  emphasis  has  been  altered.  I 
hope  that  I  am  wrong  when  I  say  that  I  fear 
the  present  initiative  In  this  redirection  Is 
with  the  Communists.  I  should  like  to  lie 
able  to  agree  with  Secretary  Dulles  that  the 
Soviet  shift  indicates  a  failure  of  Stallnlat- 
Lenlnlst  policy;  that  ths  Soviets  have  aban- 
doned a  program  of  intolerance  and  violence. 
My  feeling — to  paraphrase  Homer — is:  Be- 
ware tbe  Soviets  bearing  gifts. 

Tonight  I  propose  to  discuss  new  develop- 
ments within  the  stated  framework  of  our 
world  aims— thst  Is.  preservation  of  peace, 
prevention  of  Soviet  aggrandizement  by  war 
or  means  short  cf  war.  and  strengthening  of 
the  free  nations.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  fottr  developments,  and  the  problems 
which  they  create : 

1.  Redirection  of  our  competition  with  the 
Soviets  In  the  area  of  economic  and  sden- 
tlflc  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries: 

a.  Altered  posture  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
defense: 

3.  SimUar  changes  In  tha  field  of  guided 
missiles;  and 


4.  Intensified  need  for  aaore  and  better 
trained  and  educated  personnel.  partlcxUarly 
in  the  field  of  science. 

Obvioxisly.  I  have  not  attempted  to  cover 
all  major  facets  of  our  foreign  and  military 
policies.  I  will  not  consider  questions  of 
military  aid  and  defensive  alllancas.  Tbalr 
omission  does  not.  however,  imply  that  they 
are  not  vastly  important.  But  we  must 
realise  that  mUltary  alUances  alone  wlU  not 
successfully  counteract  the  new  Soviet  aoo- 
nomlc  and  political  offensive  which  la  in  full 
swing  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 

I  have  chosen.  Instead,  these  topics  because 
they  involve  areas  of  immense  challenge  in 
this  mid-20th  century.  Moreover,  these 
are  the  areas  in  which  we  are  entering  the 
moet  Intense  competition  with  the  Soviets. 

Communists  are  on  the  move  throughout 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
with  aid.  trade,  arms,  good  will  missions, 
technical  missions,  student  exchanges,  and 
neutrality  propaganda. 

The  Communist  economic  offensive  Is  un- 
der way  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  South  America.  Moreover, 
offers  of  aid  usually  accompany  trade  pro- 
posals. These  we  know  have  been  nutde  to 
India.  Burma.  Indoneaia.  Iran,  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

In  tha  Middle  East.  Russian  trade  ovar- 
tiues  have  been  tendered  to  Bjnrpt.  Syria. 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  in  recent  days,  Lebanon. 
There,  a  team  of  Russian  experu  has  arrived 
wtih  offers  to  the  Lcbaneae  Government  of 
assistance  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Immediate  Soviet  offer  la  reported 
to  ooncem  highways  and  «<«»«^«llp»^'^^v^«■ 
but  general  cooperation  in  l>road  areaa  of 
technical  and  agricultural  activiUea  are 
thought  to  be  Involved  also. 

Closar  to  home,  the  Russians  hava  made 
generous  offers  of  trade  and  economic  atstr" 
ance  to  Latin  America  through  the  ■n^*""' 
of  a  statement  by  Premier  Bulganin  to  the 
lAtln  American  publication  Vteion. 

RusaU  has  sponsored  a  million-ton  steel 
plant  for  India,  and  a  630-million  road  and 
development  program  in  Africa.  We  know 
that  the  Russians  offered  to  build  tha  Aswan 
Dam  project  for  EgypC 
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The  8o«leta  hava  astendM  aOers  «f  tnda 
and  economic  assist snra  even  to  Libesla, 
Libys,  and  the  Sudan. 

These  Russian  overtures  threaten  our  la- 
latlonsbip  with  the  nations  of  Asia  and  the 
Middle  Bast.  SpeeMcaliy,  this  eeonomte  of- 
fensive may  transform  many  of  these  na- 
tions from  partisans  on  our  side  to  neutrals. 
As  Walter  Uppmann  stated  recently.  "This 
means  the  progressive  dissolution  of  tha  ring 
of  containing  states.  whicfa|  was  put  together 
by  Mr.  Aehaeon  and  fono^ng  him  by  Mr. 
Dulles,  in  tha  preceding  bhase  of  the  eold 
war." 

Mr.  Dulles.  In  a  recent  Appearance  before 
the  Senate  Foregn  RelstAoiis  Conunittce  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  thie  leaders  of  these 
friendly  states  would  not  be  wooed  by  Soviet 
blandishments.  Moreoverj  he  eschewed  a 
United  States  policy  of  attempting  to  outbid, 
or  oatpromlse.  the  Soviet*  in  each  country 
to  which  they  offered  a^  and  technical 
assistance. 

But,  surely,  this  redirection  of  Russian 
policy  dictates  imaginative  countermeasures 
on  our  part.  I  do  not  propose  tonight  to 
debate  the  question  of  whether  an  expanded 
po4nt  4  foreign-aid  program  to  the  under- 
developed nations  la  required.  But.  un- 
questionably, we  must  revttaiixe  and  extend 
economic  and  technical  assistance  projects; 
plans  for  the  extension  of  capital  to  these 
areas;  and  programs  designed  to  give  tech- 
nical, scientific,  and  medical  aesistsnce  to 
the  countries  involved,      i 

It  Is  imperative  that  lotir  Oovemment 
swiftly  chart  an  imaginative  course  of  action 
to  compete  successfully  in  this  new  phase 
of  the  cold  war.  Unless .  we  do  this  on  a 
broad  scale,  long-range  haals.  we  will.  In- 
deed, be  farced  either  to  out-promise  tbe 
Soviets  on  a  case-by-caee  basis  or  leave  the 
economic  and  technieai  anwlwtsnce  field  en- 
tirely to  them. 

We  can  no  more  afford  to  lose  this  phase 
of  the  cold  war  than  the  last. 

Our  position  vis-a-vis  Russia  has  changed 
In  the  area  of  nuclear  weapons.  Once  we 
had  a  monopoly.  Now  we  must  assunte  that 
Russia  has  nuclear  weapons  at  her  command 
which  can  be  directed  to  targets  far  beyond 
her  borders. 

We  also  find  ourselves  in  active  competition 
With  the  Sovleu  in  the  field  of  interconti- 
Bental  ballistic  missiles.  These  missiles  are 
fired  like  artillery  shells  and  have  no  gxild- 
ance  in  flight.  The  goal  Is.  of  course,  a 
missile  which  will  cross  oceans  and  cover  long 
distances.  i 

There  has  bean  much '  public  debate  re- 
cently about  whether  w^  are  ahead  of  tha 
RuKsians  or  behind  them.  Mr.  Trevor  Oard- 
lier.  who  recently  resigned  as  Air  Force  Re- 
search Chief,  maintains  that  the  Soviets  are 
already  ahead  of  us  In  this  fleld.^  He  thinks 
that  original  tHidgeting  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  ballistic  missile  category 
was  too  low.  and  that  budget  cuts  worsened 
the  situation.  He  warned  that  this  cut* 
"guarantees  this  Nation  the  second-best  Air 
Force  in  the  world." 

General  Twining.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
told  a  Senate  committee  that  regardless  of 
who  was  presently  ahead.  Soviet  reeeareh  ef- 
forts surpassed  ours,  and  possibly  could  re- 
sult *  "In  the  Soviets  obtaining  better  mis- 
siles sooner  than  we."  Genera*  Twining  also 
etated  that  Russia  had  thousands  more 
planes  than  the  United  SUtes.  although  their 
performance  had  not  aaatched  that  of  United 
SUtes  aircraft. 

It  was  recently  reported  tliat  the  Buaetans 
have  test  fired  long-range  ballistic  miswllfa 
hundreds  of  miles  further  than  the  United 
SUtes  has  tested  them. 

Sclentlsti  hava  aat  the  goal  for  ballistic 
missiles  at  a  range  of  5,000  mllaa.  Thla  foal 
Is  still  unattainsd.     Our  present 


*New  York  TlsMa.  PMBnMry  Mi  tM6,  p.  t. 
*Mew  Tork  TUnas,  Vetaraary  90,  1960.  p.  ». 
•Mew  Tork  Ttmea.  Februaij  21,  1M«. 


aelasae  ranges  300  ndtae.  though  w«  hope  to 
iteyalop  an  Intcraaadlata-raaga  balUeUc  mla- 
sUe  which  will  travel  1,600  mUes. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Domberger,  former  com- 
manding general  at  the  German  rocket 
eeater  and  now  a  rocket  expert  for  the 
United  States,*  recently  predicted  that  cer- 
tain defensive  weapons  could  be  developed 
wlxlch  would  neutralize  the  effect  of  these 
mlasUes.  But  both  tbe  missile  and  its  deter- 
rent would  have  a  hydrogen-bomb  warhead 
and  the  tiae  of  either  would  result  in  race 
suicide. 

Tha  foregoing  facta  are  sobering  in  the 
extreme.  We  are  obviously  entering  a  vastly 
altared  phase  In  our  international  struggle 
against  world  Commimlst  aggression. 

Clearly,  bold  new  strategy  is  Indicated  In 
the  competitive  areas  which  I  have  outlined. 
The  task  is  difficult  and  Its  magnitude  re- 
quires intelligence  and  foresight  on  the  part 
of  our  policymakers,  and  patience  for  those 
of  us  who  have  a  proper  role  as  critics  of 
foreign  policy. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  perceive  an  imderlylng 
need  for  an  increaalngly  greater  supply  of 
well-educated  scientific  personnel.  Scien- 
tists obviously  must  implement  foreign  aid 
and  technical  assistance  programs,  and  the 
development  of  nucleca-  weapons  and  bal- 
listic missiles.  Accordingly.  I  propose  to 
examine  our  position  in  this  vital  matter. 

It  is  not  encouraging  to  read  reports  from 
eminent  persons  such  as  Rear  Adm.  H.  O. 
Rickover.  the  builder  of  the  atomic  sub- 
marine, the  Nautilus,  who  stated: 

"On  the  engineering  side  some  experts  be- 
lieve the  United  States  is  not  even  gradu- 
ating enough  trained  people  to  sustain,  to 
fertilize,  its  present  rate  of  technical  ex- 
pansion beyond  the  year  1970.  To  maintain 
present  living  standards  In  the  face  of  rapid 
population  growth,  industry  must  produce 
10  years  from  now  40  percent  more  than  it 
does  today. 

"nx  Is  well  known  that  the  Soviet  Union 
la  going  to  piMB  the  United  States  In  scien- 
tific and  engineering  education  unless  some- 
thing to  done.  The  United  States  today  has 
about  800.000  engineers;  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has 
about  860.000.  Between  1950  and  1960  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  graduated  14)00,000 
engineers  and  natural  scientists;  the  United 
States  900,000  as  presently  programed.  The 
Soviet  engineers  will  be  as  expeit  In  their 
fields  aa  the  Americans  are.  The  Russians 
are  educating  as  many  women  as  men  in 
the  professions;  far  fewer  American  women 
enter  the  great  professions. 

"Perhaps  the  most  Insidious  weakness  a 
nation  can  have  Is  the  beUef  •  •  •  that  it 
can  do  everything  better  than  other  people. 
We  are  subjected  to  this  kind  of  propaganda 
in  various  media,  such  as  the  slick  advertise- 
ments in  our  magazines  *  *  *. 

"The  United  States  is  spending  about  2Vi 
percent  of  its  national  income  on  education. 
In  contrast  it  spends  more  than  4  percent  on 
recreation.  In  1951  the  amount  spent  for 
advertising  was  $199  for  every  family  In  the 
United  States,  but  the  amount  spent  for 
primary  education  was  only  8152  per  house- 
bold.  The  national  outlay  for  educating 
dtisana  U  substantially  less  than  the  outlay 
for  educating  customers. 

"It  is  more  Important  to  have  better 
teactera  than  better  aehool  buUdlngs.  The 
main,  the  fundamental  problem  is  that 
teachers'  salaries  are  desperately  low — hence 
do  not  attract  enori^  highly  qualified  men 
and  women.  It  will  profit  us  very  little  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  on  scholarships 
and  then  place  the  students  xinder  incom- 
petent teadiers.  niggardly  teaching  sal- 
aries— to  those  upon  whom  we  depend  to 
transmit  our  culture  and  our  civilization — 
fi?»««"«t  a  fraud  uptm  our  children." 

Unquestionably,  our  ability  to  maintain 
superiority    over    Vbn    Soviet    UUlon — and. 


tbsrefOra.  oar  abUlty  to  maintain  world  peace 
and  the  integrity  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world— d^ienda  in  largest  measure  upon  the 
ability  and  training  of  oar  manpower. 

In  fields  which  Z  have  dlaexneed  thto  eve- 
hlng,  our  posture  win  deprad  upon  tbe  ad- 
vance selentlllc  training  and  general  intel- 
lectual aMnty  of  those  persons  of  superior 
Boental  callbw. 

It  was  dlseotiraging  to  read  a  recent  re- 
port* from  the  conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  decry- 
ing the  neglect  of  talented  students  and 
urging  Improved  educational  facilities  for 
gifted  children.  This  conference  eonehided 
that  schools  no  longer  attract  superior  per- 
sons as  teachers.  Most  gifted  young  people 
entor  ether  professions.  This  is  so  because 
salaries  are  better  elsewhere,  and  Oie  dimate 
stuToundlng  other  i»-ofes8lons  more  attrac- 
tive. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  precisely  Uie  same 
moment,  our  newspapers  reported  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  special  programs  and  plans 
were  under  way  designed  to  faeUttate  the 
education  and  training  of  superior  young 
people  and  to  make  their  lot  more  attractive 
and  rewarding. 

The  Atomic  Enogy  C<HnmlaBlon  bas  ex- 
pressed concern  of  long  standing  •  "with  tbe 
shortage  of  engineers,  particularly  of  nuclear 
engineers,  and  with  tbe  adverse  effect  the 
accumulated  shortage  will  have  on  the  de- 
velopment of  large  nuclear  power  industry 
in  the  United  SUtes." 

A  recent  Washington  Poet  and  Times  Her- 
ald '  siirvey  observed  that  the  Nation's  scien- 
tists were  seriously  concerned  over  the  failure 
of  our  educational  system  to  provide  enough 
scientists  and  engineers  to  man  today's  scien- 
tific and  technieai  age. 

The  survey  showed  that  less  than  half  of 
the  students  of  college  caliber  ever  entered 
college,  and  that  60  percent  of  the  best  stu- 
dents in  the  country's  high  schools  gradu- 
ating classes  do  not  go  to  college.  Over  half 
of  the  students  who  do  go  to  college  do  not 
graduate,  and  for  every  high-school  graduate 
who  eventually  earns  a  doctoral  degree.  2S 
others  with  the  intellectual  abiUty  to  do  so 
do  not  acquire  degrees. 

The  observation  of  the  Conference  on  Na- 
tionwide Problems  of  Science  Teaching,  held 
at  Harvard  University  In  1953,  is  pertinent 
today.* 

"The  words  'atomic  age*  no  longer  belong 
to  science  fiction,  nor  are  they  merely  a 
cllchi;  they  describe  a  reality.  In  the 
scientific  and  technological  culture  of  our 
present-day  society,  every  citizen  needs  a 
realiatic  understanding  and  appreciati<Hi  ol 
the  part  that  science,  both  physical  and  bio- 
logical, plays  in  everyday  life.  Of  compa- 
rable Importance  are  also  the  development  of 
understandings  and  skills  which  function  In 
a  wide  variety  of  occupations,  and  the  iden- 
tification and  encouragement  of  scientific 
abilities  needed  In  engineering,  research, 
teaching  and  other  scientiflc  professions. 

"Among  [our]  children  are  the  scientists 
of  the  future.  Surveyors  of  the  country's 
youth  have  found  that  tbe  intellectual  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  are  not  being 
exploited  to  anywhere  near  their  full  po- 
tential." 

These  conclusions  are  valid  today.  A  re- 
cent siirvey  of  scientiflc  personnel  resources 


>Mcv  Tork  Times.  February  22..  taM, 


•  New  Tork  Times.  February  22,  1956. 
■Nineteenth   Semiannual   Report   of   the 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  84th  Cong..  2d 
seas.,  8.  Doc.  No.  91.  p.  55,  (January  1956). 

•  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald.  Feb- 
mary  33.  1966,  p.  24. 

•  Critical  Tears  Ahead  in  Sclenee  Teaching; 
report  of  the  Conference  on  Nationwide 
Problems  of  Science  Teaching-  tn  tt»  See- 
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of   ih»   MatlooAl   Setene*   FoundaUon  ob> 


"It  bM  tMoom*  app*r«nt  that  th«  wlentlflo 
and  taebnlcal  personnel  reaourcas  of  o«r« 
taia  ootintrtos  mi9  rapidly  approacblnf  ours 
In  numbarm.  with  Ux«  Indication  tliat  w 
may  b«  aurpaaaad  wltliln  the  next  few  yean. 
In  our  effort  to  maintain  luperlorlty  we 
must  give  attention  not  only  to  the  training 
of  adequate  numbers  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, but.  of  even  greater  Importance,  we 
must  place  heavy  emphasis  on  quality." 

What  a  tragic  waste  of  manpower  these 
studies  reveal. 

I  am  certain  thst  we  will  bring  to  bear  on 
these  formidable  problemH  which  face  'js. 
the  courage  and  resourccfuineas  which  have 
always  characterised  our  approach  to  natural 
and  human  obstaclee.  Indeed,  theee  new 
frontiers  are  more  formidable  than  any 
which  our  forebears  assayed. 

Our  aim  Is  constant — peace  In  the  world: 
containment  of  Conununlst  aggrandizement: 
and  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  other 
tree  nations. 

The  Communist  line  has  shifted.  Danger 
Is  Inereaaed.  Burdens  are  greater.  But  I 
am  confident  that  this  Nation,  as  It  has  In 
the  past,  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  do 
what  must  be  done  to  achieve  our  Just  goals. 


Rcraks  of  1956  QnettioBiidrc  Poll,  42d 
Dutriet  of  Now  York 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

or  wvw  Tonc 
IZf  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRSSENTATTVZS 

Monday.  March  12.  1956 

Mr.  PILLION.  Idr.  Speaker.  In  the 
early  part  of  Pe'uruary.  I  mailed  105  000 
questionnaires,  one  to  each  household  In 
the  4ad  Congressional  District  of  New 
York. 

The  questionnaire  was  accompanied 
by  a  nonpartisan,  pro-and-con  summary 
of  the  facts  and  issues  involved.  The 
background  memorandum  and  question- 
naire were  confined  to  the  following  five 
pending  legislative  proposals:  Niagara 
power  development,  the  1957  budget  and 
taxes,  the  highway  program.  Federal  aid 
for  school  construction,  and  the  farm 
Issue. 

The  ptirpose  of  the  survey  was  two- 
fold: 

Plrst.  to  give  the  public  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  the  facts  Involved  in  these 
issues  and  to  stimulate  public  Interest 
toward  solving  them. 

Second,  to  determine  In  broad  terms 
the  attitudes  of  the  people  in  this  con- 
gressional district  and  establish  a  mu- 
tual appreciation  of  the  problems  as  they 
are,  in  essence,  presented  to  Members  of 
Congress. 

Three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two  questionnaires  have  been  re- 
turned to  this  date.  In  addition  to  the 
questionnaires,  we  have  received  him- 
dreds  of  worthwhile  comments  and  sug- 
gestions. The  returned  questionnaires 
and  letters  Indicate  a  sincere  good  will 
and  desire  to  participate  in  solving  this 
Natico's  problems. 


*8clmitifle  Personnel  Rssources.  National 
Science  Foundation.  (19M),  p.  1. 


I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  dlstin- 
g\iished  Members  of  both  Houses  of  this 


Congress   to   the   results 
The  tabulated  results  are: 


March  12 

of   this  poIL 


mAOAaA  rowaa  paojacr 

L  In  this  spparant  tmpiMSs.  whidt  oouna  would  yva  pnfcr  tor  tiM  dsvelopmcot  of  the  NIagars  Power? 

OnlfHrti 

t  prtffTfnct 

(Pkaw  tndlcatoortlf^rorprfterwimbT  flcnrv.  1.3.S,»te.>  Ub-tmud 

(•)  n«Trlopin«nt  ^y  the  Inrpstment  own«*l  rtn>up  or  5  atdltles  fprfTSt*  mtcrprte) S,ati 

(6)  r>eT<>lopnient  hy  the  New  York  .>'tate  Power  Authority  (|Hjblic  power) .      M\A 

it)  DeTelopment  by  the  IT.  H   OoTeminent ns 

<iO  ImiTKxli'ite  ctNi.itrurttnn  by  the  U.  S.  Army  enffineert  ami  fabaequent  tnuwtor  to  tlM  New  York 

8tat«t  l'<iw»>r  .Authority  or  to  the  private  utilities  upon  flnal  choieo  by  tbs  U.  8.  ContTMS M 

(«)  Submi'viion  to  the  [M^iple  of  the  i^itkif  n(  New  York  in  an  sdvisory  referandtun  ••  to  tbair  vknvt 

between  putUc  snd  priTste  derelopment Mt 

THB    1SS7    BUDOBT,    NATIONAL    DBBT,    TAXBS 


TTere  are  some  o/  the  tarter  expanse  Nams  of  the  budcet.    Whleb  would  you  reduoe? 


Fiwal  1968 
19.1 

•lI 


Pr<rp—t4  IMT 
(hiUimu) 


EiptnmiUm 


Yes..      NM  No..  J. a? 

Ye*..      3411  No..  XVn 

Yea..      M3  No..  1 774 

Yea..  12S1  No..     fU 


No..  1.J1J 
No..  •« 
No..  I.TW 

No..  I.  no 
No  .  i.osa 


No. 
No. 


19.9        IVfrnse  Pepartment,  pay  and  matntrnance 

11.7        Alrrra/t.  <ihl|i«,  |rutilp<l  mtssiles,  weaponj,  and  ammunitloa. ...... 

Xt       Atomic enervy,  imafsb  and  devalapa*s«t 

S.0       Forvlcn  military  aid ^ 

Obi       Uraae  farm  mpportprocrama.  set  eoat  Is  12.1  tor  IBM  sad  tl.e  lor 

»»fl7 Yea..  l.(W7 

l.»        l.»       romga  aeoaoBle  al<t _ Yes..  13N 

CS        49       Valsraas' arvtaa sn<i  beneOu Yea..  l,T74 

1.S        1.7       Oaastal savarBwent. eiecuuva, lat<B>atlva. jadlrtal Yea..  I.MS 

«.»         4  8       CaBSMtee  and  houalnc ... ....... -^ ,. Ye^      V«»'? 

-   «       ••?        ^l"       taiatasl  en  debt .     (Tn.h  antes  Ma) 

a.  ir  neit  June,  there  appears  a  aorptaa  asAdaaM  Is  balHMa  lite  bndm.  pay  off  fmni 
^  to  1  hillion  •ioli>kr<  on  tka  dsM  §■<  lase  aasask  Is  pay  lor  tbe  ux  cut  which 
type  ol  lax  cut  wuui<t  yoa  piifci* 
(a)  No  tax  nit.     \pply  surplua  to  redoee  aatleaal  debt  and  improva  United 

States  credit  for  future  contlncenrlea Yl«..  I.TSO 

0)  Corror»te  tax  rate  42  i<errenl  to  .Irop  to  47  percent  (ahotit  $1.7  bllllom) Yea..      434 

(c)  Wartime  exclai  taxes  on  llquon,  rlaarrttes,  naollne  (about  II  billion) Yea...    6M 

H)  A  Oat  S  to  t»  pe-cent  re<luction  In  im-oni*  ut  rates  (rout  II  5  to  US  bUllon) Yea  .'l,  104 

(<)  An  Increase  of  U(X)  In  personal  exemptions  (coat  S2.5  bUlMMi) Yes..  1,7W 

BIOHWAT   CONSTBUCnON    PBOORAM 

L  After  balanrtnf  the  herieflts  amin-^t  the  c(Mts.  do  you  IStot  anv  type  o  Federal  ln(«^ 
state  hirhway  bill  which  allows  .New  York  .>itatr  «i>  miles  out  of  4O.0(»  ( 111  pertrnll. 
baartne  in  inind  thar  New  York  t>tate  has  10  percent  ol  tbe  populatloa  and  pays  14 

percent  o(  all  Kwlerni  taxes'* 

S.  On  the  baKis  o(  rmancmz  thv  cost  by  an  increase  In  Fadival  laaaa  by  I  cent  ajtaiioa  on' 
ra.s  or  2  cents  tor  ^lu»^e'.  furl  or  by  some  ot'u-r  cnmbtasMiBaf  salamoiive  taxes,  do  you 

favor  a  II  billinn  to  12  billion  annual  Fcleral  tntaralala  klcllwav  aij  procram'' 

S.  II.  In  your  ouuuua.  a  federal  tnteratale  bisbway  iwocram  la  need^  do  }uu  (aror  a 
program  of: 

(a I  about  $1  billion  a  year  for  S  vear* ^ ,_, ■.._,xj..t 

(6)  8h»iut  *2  billion  a  >e«r  lor  H)  \ear8 '.', '.'.y.'.l 

i.  Which  ratio  of  Kederal  interstate  hicbway  aid  to  States  do  you  isvor  (thsprsaaot  law' 
HtJiKKolcral  and  40  .^UtejT 

(a)  60  ••etlcrai-40State ..^ .. ..    ^ 

(»)  75  re«Icra:-25  Stale ,... ..........      . 

Ic)  90  Federal- 10  State "77."'.' 

ft.  Do  >ou  favor  iinancinz  the  interstate  svatam  by  icillB.  wherever  praetieabis.  with  the* 

I  nite<l  8tatfs  under  writ  inc  the  dclicit:*   .    

S.  As-MUTiinu  that  a  delay  ol  I  to  3  years  may  result,  would  you  favoir  a  riestiidy  of  the  inVc^' 
state  hhrhway  syst«>m  for  the  uurpoae  of  rjvinr  top  priority  to  about  Xi.UJU  milaa 
wbieb  have  prime  niUional.  defenae.  and  evunomic  interestT 

rKOBBAL   AID    FOB   SCHOOL   CONSTBCCTION 

I.  Da  yon  hvor  Federal  aid  for  school  eonalniction  as  provided  lor  In  either  the  !*mlth  or 
KrUey  blUsT    If  " Y.>9."  then  plense  « Mr  how  you  would  prifir  to  pay  the  rostsT 
(s>  Are  yon  in  (avor  of  rxtetidinc  Ke<leril  aid  to  States  lor  school  construction  aa 

provided  In  ."ither  the  Smith  or  kelU-y  biUsT y. 

Should  the  CO? ts  be  paid  out  of  the  reneral  Fedaral  taiaa  aiad  tbos  pestpona  and 

reduce  the  amount  of  a  posKlble  t.'u  cuf* Y 

Should  the  cotts  be  paid  by  either  Increasinc  Federal  tJuea  or  by  eoutiauing 

Federal  spendinR  in  eiceaa  o(  revenues? Y 

3.  Which  plan  would  yon  prefer'  ""*        

(o)  Smith  bill  cosiine  11  23  billion  over  5  years? Y 

(ft)   Kelley  bill  co.stinr  II  «  billion  over  4  year^« "*""'*~'"*  Y 

3.  Are  you  in  (avor  ol  the  Poacll  amendment  to  bar  Federal  aid  forwnMniction  In  school 
disUicta  wtiiub  do  out  conluriu  to  nwiiaesrexatiobr y 


1,091 
1,913 


No..  1.73S 
No..  1,4IS 
No..      MS 


Yas..  1,138    No..  l.MI 
Yas..  I.7«    No..  1.34S 


Tfo..  1.3S4    No..      ON 
Yoa..  Law    No..      743 


Yes. 
Yas. 
Yas. 


X3S3  No..  310 
«a  No..  773 
361    No..      87S 


Yes..  I.tSl    No..  1.U* 

Y«s..  a,m    No..     MS 
% 


(ft) 
(r) 


1.786  No..  1,418 

1,4M  No_  1.101 

3M  No„  1.870 

1.193  Ne„  i.ara 

7«1  No„  1,138 

CO..  I,U»  No..  1. 833 


TBS    rABM   ISSTTB 


1.  In  itenera].  after  balancinf  the  beoaflU  acainst  the  cosu.  do  yoa  approve  the  aoCl  bank 

IJrogram'' y^, 

X  Do  you  approve  the  present  (lexibla 78 to 90 paraat  parltv price prooaoi over  thenra^' 

poaed  »0  percent  p«iritT  pnceT y„ 

3.  Do  you  (avor  no  agricultural  program  and  thus  aUow  Harm  prieas  to  aaak  their  own* 

market  level? ... ^  ^  y^g 


1.987  No„  980 
lOM  No..  74B 
1.002    No„  1.403 


Probk 


IS  Swrowidug  Airports  at 
Detroit,  BSicb. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MASTUtNS 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  TH«  UNITED  8TATB 

Monday.  March  12, 1956 

Mr.    BEALL.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  CoNCRcssioNAL  Ricoto  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  with  reference  to 
the  problems  surrounding  Detroit's  air- 
ports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD,  as  follows: 

STATncKirr  bt  Sbmatos  Bbau. 
An  article  which  inadvertently  had  a 
double  timeliness  sppeared  in  the  March  5 
issue  of  Aviation  Week.  The  story  dealt 
with  problems  surrounding  Detroit's  sir- 
ports,  and  Included  a  reference  to  Repre- 
sentatlvs  Obobob  IjAxaobb's  request  that  a 
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of  th* 


congressional  tnvostigailosk  bs 
Federal  airport  aid  prograaa. 
At  isaus  in  ihs  Ostrott  caas  la  a  proposal 

the  major  airlines  shift  their  operations 
from  the  Willow  Run  Airport  to  the  Detroit- 
Wayne  Major  Airport. 

To  equip  Wayne  Major  for  the  additional 
traffic  would  cost  SSO  million,  which  would 
give  the  alrllnea  a  faculty  about  15  minutes 
closer  to  the  city  they  servs.  But  the  air- 
lines are  oppoeed  to  the  plan.  Their  reason, 
according  to  Aviation  Week,  is  as  follows, 
and  I  quote  from  the  article: 

"The  airlines  argue  tluit  a  saving  of  10  to 
15  BKlnutsa  in  travel  time  to  tha  airport 
doesnt  Justify  tha  szpcnditars  of  gSO 
Bilinon." 

It  is  sasy  to  see  why  Rspresentative 
If  *"»■  wants  to  look  Into  the  scheme  and 
see  why  public  funds  are  being  asked  for  a 
plsn  vhlch  is  so  obviously  tineconomlcal. 

It  Is  even  easier  to  imagine  how  eertain 
Members  of  this  Congrees  will  reawt  to  any 
proposals  that  more  than  $50  mllllcn  be 
spent  In  the  Washington -Baltimore  area  for 
the  same  purpoae — to  aave  an  tnalgntflcant 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  ground  travel  time. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  persistent 
attempts  to  promote  construction  of  a  new 
airport  at  Burke.  Va.  Tlie  only  so-called 
advantage  d  such  an  installation  as  com- 
pared with  the  uUllcatlon  of  Friendship  In- 
ternatlonnl  Airport  to  serve  tbe  Capital  area 
would  be  the  saving  of  a  small  amount  of 
ground  travel  time. 

If  the  propoaed  spending  of  gSO  million 
for  such  sn  Irresponsible  scheme  In  Detroit 
has  prompted  calls  for  s  congreralonal  In- 
vestigation, think  what  tbe  reaicUon  should 
be  to  a  far  more  needless  ezpenditvirs  of  $60 
bUUoo  right  in  Cbngrssa'  backyard. 

I  said  at  the  begianing  d  these  rcosarks 
that  the  article  AviaUoo  Week  bad  a  double 
timeliness.  Ton  can  surely  sec  that  it  does. 
Not  only  does  It  show  the  folly  of  the  De- 
troit scheme,  which  Is  being  opposed  by  the 
airlines  thsmselvss,  but  it  also  provkles  a 
lesson  on  bow  to  deal  with  any  propoaltion 
that  Burke  be  built  up  while  a  Bocdem  air- 
port is  ready  and  willing  to  baadls  gigtats  in 
the  same  region  and  that  la  exactly  what 
Friendship  is  prepared  to  do. 


RadM  Ad^ts  hj  Hob.  Alczaa^  WOcy, 
•f  WiscMisia,  Broadcast  Over  Wiscaa- 
Statioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacoiisiw 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  12. 1956 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr,  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  text  of  a  radio  SKklress 
which  I  have  been  pleased  to  deliver  by 
transcription  over  many  stations  of  my 
States,  discussing  the  various  imp<M-tant 
Issues  pending  before  tlie  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  eom«nt  that  the  text 
of  this  address  be  printed  in  the  Com- 
crcssionai.  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtated  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

SZNATOB  WnXT  SVKMABXZBS  CCBaSKT  STATUS 

or  Majoe  Lboisuition  and  IsstTBB  nr  Coh- 

CKESa;    UBOB8    PBOMFT   ACTIOW   OW    8BAWAT, 

SOCIAL  Sactmnr.  RXaltb,  am* 

WABB- 


We   are   now   aboot  a  tbtrd  of  the  way 
throogh  tlM  ad  ssartoa  of  tbs  8«tb 


As  you  know,  a  tramandoua  amount  of 
■fsws  Is  oocurrtng  in  Washington  on  the  Sen- 
ats  and  Hnuss  floors,  and  In  Senate  and 
gouas  ootnmittses.  Leglslatloa  la  being 
taken  up  which  vitally  affects  you.  tbs  peo- 
ple of  our  State. 

I  am  glad,  then,  to  report  ts  you  on  the 
matters  affecting  your  welfare,  your  income, 
your  homes,  health,  taxea,  defense,  transpor- 
tation, costs  of  living,  and  many  other  aub- 
jects  of  deep  interest  to  you. 

We  are  going  to  run  down  a  whole  series 
of  questions  touching  briefly  on  these  varlotis 
Issues. 

When  you  have  beard  onr  sonunary,  I  hope 
that  you  wlU  drop  a  note  to  me  in  Washing- 
ton with  your  reactions.  Let  me  have  any 
questions  which  you  may  have  in  mind  on 
any  of  the  topics  discussed. 

Later  on  in  this  broadcast,  too,  I  wUl  men- 
tion some  free  publications  which  you  may 
be  interested  in  writing  In  for. 

CHANWK,  em.  AIVB  SKAWAT  BOim 

Annotincer:  Senator  Wilkt,  first  off,  X 
think  that  we  might  dtsoiss  some  of  the  mat- 
ters affecting  Wisconsin's  economic  future. 
What  la  the  status  of  the  very  Important 
Great  Lakes  channel  bill.  Senator  Wn.rr? 

Answer.  Ws  ars  expecting  that  the  chan- 
nel-deepening bUl  to  Improve  the  channels 
west  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thtis  complete  the 
a,300-mlle  waterway,  wlU  soon  be  taken  up 
favorably  In  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  related  big  news  Is  that  the 
United  Statea  Maritime  Commission  has 
wisely  taken  action  to  dealgnate  the  St.  Law- 
rence route  as  aa  essential  route  to  Europe. 

That  means  fortunately  that  American 
flsg  shipping  will  be  given  necessary  finan- 
cial support,  so  that  it  can  compete  with 
foreign  ahipplng. 

In  other  words,  while  we  welcome  foreign 
shipping  lines — Norwegian.  German,  and 
others  along  the  seaway  route — we  are  par- 
ticularly anxlotis  that  American-owned  ship- 
ping proceed  through  what  is  now  known  as 
ESssntlsl  Boxits  So.  IS — tbe  ssaway  route. 

Question.  Is  there  any  other  action  to  re- 
port on  tbe  lakes? 

Answer.  Very  deftnttety.  A  number  of  us 
Senstors  ars  proposing  that  Oongrsas  help 
the  Great  Lakes  shipbuilding  industry  to 
expand  and  modernize  the  present  lake  fleet 
which  is  now  pretty  old  and  obsolete. 

Expanded  shipping  is  of  course  vital  to 
Wisconsin's  eomiomic  future. 

rass  BOSS  azix 

Question.  Now,  Senator,  turning  to  some 
of  the  major  legislative  issues,  would  you 
nm  down  the  list  of  Just  what  tbe  status  is 
of  the  principal  bills  now  pending  before 
tbs  Congress? 

Answer.  X  am  dellghtsd.  Ws  have  been 
discussing  transportation,  and  that  naturally 
brings  up  the  question  of  roads.  Very  soon, 
the  Senate  and  Hcose  will  go  Into  confer- 
ence to  figure  out  a  final  version  of  the  mulU- 
btlllon-dollar  highway  Improvement  bill. 

BegretUMy,  this  bill  has  been  held  up 
for  more  than  a  year  because  of  the  con- 
troversy BS  to  how  it  Is  to  be  financed. 

But  so  far  as  you  and  I  snd  66  million 
American  motorists  are  concerned,  the  im- 
portant thing  Is  to  get  the  modernized  roads 
and  get  them  fast. 

Not  only  do  we  need  sn  Improved  Federal- 
State  highway  system,  but  we  need  an  Im- 
provement in  nrlKm,  that  la,  in  big  dty 
roads  as  weU.  (The  latter  program  for  dty 
roads  had  unfortunately  been  dropped  pre- 
viously.)  But  everyone  knows  that  in  driv- 
ing through  otir  major  cities,  there  sre  ter- 
rific traffic  Jams.  This  results  not  only  in 
needless  delays  and  high  costs,  but  often 
aeeideBt  rates  as  weU. 


UBBBAUZB)  PXMSZOICS  MBCEBSABT 

Question.  Now,  turning  to  another  phase, 
what  Is  the  status  of  the  sodal-securtty  leg- 
IslatloB? 


Answer.  It  will  be  ef>rwtng  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Finance  Committee  fairly  aoon. 

Fortunately,  it  U  certain  that  there  are 
going  to  be  UberaUzing  of  the  old-age  pen- 
sloa  laws.  More  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  are  going  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  indtidcd  at  long  last  under  the  law. 
And  there  wlU  be  liberalized  pension  treat- 
ment for  elderly  women  and  for  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled. 

Queetkm.  That  la  certainly  good  news  for 
old  folks.  Now,  what  Is  the  owtlook  oa 
united  States  housing? 

Answer.  The  outlook  Is  quite  bright. 
There  will  be  almost  as  many  new  American 
homes  started  this  year,  as  in  the  |>eak  past 
years. 

And,  ttw.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  there 
Is  going  to  be  an  Increase  In  the  Federal 
Hotiaing  Administration  credit  available  for 
milMons  of  Americans  to  repair  and  mod- 
emtee  their  old  homes.  In  other  words,  there 
win  be  better  terms  available  through  the 
FHA,  if  you  want  a  loan,  through  your  bank, 
to  Improve  your  present  home. 

VBTXBAais'  LAW  CHsiiara 
Qoestion.  For  veterans  and  their  wives  who 
are  listening  in.  Senator,  what  can  you  re- 
port by  vray  of  legislation  affecting  them? 
Answer.  The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  been  taking  up  American  Legicm 
and  Veterans  of  Forei(;n  Wars  proposals  for 
a  greatly  llbersUeed  pension  program  for  vet- 
•rsns  rsaching  the  age  ot  6S.  Iliis  legisla- 
tion naturally  particularly  affecU  our  4  mU- 
Uon  veterans  of  World  War  I.  But.  of  course, 
over  a  period  of  time,  it  will  affect  our  mil- 
lions at  younger  ex-ssrvlccmen  from  the 
World  War  II  atnd  Korean  conlUcts.  So, 
watch  tbm  Bouse  Vetcrana'  Affairs  Conunittee 
for  impartant  developoaenu  on  that  front. 

VSRIOOB    BBtTXS    DI8CUBSUI    THUS    rSB 

Question.  Senator  Wilkt.  thus  far  you 
bavs  discussed  such  topics  as  Great  Lakes 
shipping,  road  improvement,  social-security 
changes,  home  repair,  veterans'  penaiona.  and 
related  Items.  Earlier,  you  had  mentioned 
that  varioua  Jongress tonal  publications  are 
available  on  request  from  your  listeners. 
Msy  we  hear  sbout  them  now? 

TRBEZ  riTBLICATIOirS  AVAJX^ASLS 


Answer.  Tes;  hers  they  are.  If  my  listen- 
ers would  like  any  of  tbess  iteaaa.  Just  drop 
a  note  to  me  in  Washington. 

First,  there  Is  the  latest  yesrly  report  of 
tbe  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee— another  important  document  analyzing 
OoDununist  infiltration  into  various  seg- 
ments Of  American  life. 

Second,  on  a  different  subjsct,  there  is  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Coounlttce 
presenting  its  Ideas  on  farm  parity  and  the 
soil  bank.  If  you  would  like  to  see  an  analy- 
sis of  agricultural  legislation  affecting  Amer- 
ica's dalryland.  Just  writs  for  that  commit- 
tee report. 

Third,  there  Is  a  significant  report  from 
the  Joint  Committoe  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port. It  analyzes  the  health  of  our  overall 
ABoerican  economy — our  price  level,  smploy- 
BMnt,  Income,  production  and  .other  helpful 
statistics  affecting  all  165  million  of  tis. 

Tboee,  then,  are  three  Important  pubHea- 
tlons  on  communism,  farming,  and  the 
United  States  economy. 

If  you  would  like  any  or  all  of  these  three 
reports.  Just  drop  a  note  to  me  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building  in  Washington. 

Question.  I  know  that  many  of  our  listen- 
ers WlU  Indeed  be  writing  to  you  for  those 
reports.  Senator,  as  they  have  for  other  beip- 
Ud  pubUcatloBs. 

tlis  short  tlms  reaMlnliig  to  vs. 

yoa  mn  down  tbe  slatas  at  acmmt  of 

man    befSBW  tae 
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Anc««r.  Olad  to.  Har*  tbey  are:  XjAVb 
■tart  with  tlMM  &▼• — the  diverse  fields  o< 
health,  milk,  taxes,  dTll  rights,  and  autoe. 

Pint,  health.  CongreM  wlU  certainly  give 
favorable  attention  to  President  Bsenhow- 
er's  broad  health  program.  That  means  ex- 
panded research  Into  various  diseases.  Im- 
proved Insurance  against  the  costs  of  Ill- 
ness, and  It  means  more  medical  facilities 
for  our  people. 

Second,  school  milk.  Congress  U  giving 
the  green  light  to  this  vital  program.  Al- 
ready It  Is  estimated  that  16  million  young- 
sters In  school  are  consuming  3  bilUoa 
pounds  of  milk  every  single  year.  That  adds 
up  to  2  V^  percent  of  our  total  milk  produc- 
tion. This  school  milk  program  spells  better 
health  for  the  children,  and  It  spells  added 
economic  health  for  the  dairy  Industry. 

Third,  taxes.  There  should  be  and  proba- 
bly will  be  some  tax  revision  this  year. 
That  means  changes  to  iron  out  Inequities  in 
tax  laws,  end  tax  discrimination  against 
small  b\islness  and  curb  certain  nuisance 
excise  taxes. 

Pourth,  civil  rights.  The  President  is 
wisely  proposing  a  national  commission  to 
explore  the  difficult  matter  of  relations  be- 
tween races,  particularly  In  the  South.  Such 
a  coDunlsslon  could  come  up  with  construc- 
tive recommendations  to  help  eliminate  fric- 
tions and  misunderstandings  between  Negro 
and  white — over  the  segregation  and  related 
Issues. 

Plfth.  the  automobile  industry.  Two 
Senate  committees  have  been  studying  the 
problems  faced  by  automobile  dealers  In 
your  town  and  throughout  the  land.  This 
Is  part  of  a  broader  study  of  small  business 
In  relation  to  certain  problems  In  the  field 
of  monoi>oly  and  antitrust  laws.  I  think  we 
win  see  Improved  relations  between  the  auto 
companies  and  their  franchlsed  dealers. 
And  we  will  see  Important  changes  In  United 
States  antitrust  laws,  designed  to  strengthen 
free  competition.  That  is  an  Indispensable 
part  of  a  forward-looking  national  program. 

Question.  Those  are  five  phases  of  Con- 
gress' study.  Senator.  Now,  how  about  five 
mors? 

nVX   ADDmONiO.    KXT    nZLDS 

Answer.  Here  they  are:  In  the  fields  of 
defense,  conservation.  lobbies,  labor,  and 
atomic  energy. 

Defense :  A  Senate  subcommittee  Is  anal3rz- 
Ing  the  very  Important  guided  mlsalle  pro- 
gram which  Is  so  vital  to  America's  defense 
against  poEslble  Soviet  long-range  attack. 

Next,  conservation:  You  can  expect  con- 
tinued exploration  of  the  needs  of  our  out- 
door heritage— our  national  parks,  our  for- 
ests, our  streams.  Wisconsin  conservation- 
ists are,  of  course,  determined,  as  I  am,  that 
we  preserve  these  outdoor  resources  for  our- 
selves and  the  future  generations.  That 
means  preserving  them  against  the  menaces 
of  pollution,  the  menace  of  overgrazing  of 
cattle,  the  menace  of  possibly  unsound  con- 
struction or  leasing  activities.  Our  national 
heritage  belongs  to  all  of  us  and  not  just  a 
chosen  few. 

Next,  lobbies:  We  are  all  hoping  that  our 
people  win  get  the  facts — the  full  facts — 
on  precisely,  what  the  various  powerful  lob- 
bies are  doing  In  Washington,  how  they  are 
trying  to  Influence  votes,  what  campaign 
contributions  they  are  making,  etc.  In  other 
words,  let's  throw  the  spctllgh|  on  lobbies 
and  see  what  they  are  really  up  to.  An  In- 
vestigation by  an  eight-man  Senate  com- 
mittee Is  now  under  way  on  this  front. 

Pourth,  labor:  We  are  all  hoping  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  Congress,  definite  ac- 
tion will  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  In- 
tegrity of  union  welfare  funds.  All  honest 
laboring  men  are  especially  anxious  that  the 
miserable  handful  of  crooks  and  leeches  who 
have  been  chiseling  Into  labor's  pension  and 
health  funds  be  cleaned  out.  Safeguard 
theea  funds  for  the  worklngman.  Snd  the 
scandal  of  these  welfare  funds. 


Plfth.  atomic  energy:  It  Is  clear  that  ws 
must  step  up  peaceful  application  of  atomlo 
energy  In  the  fields  of  Industry,  medicine, 
and  agriculture.  Soviet  Russia  Is  working 
all-out  In  both  military  and  civilian  appli- 
cation of  the  atom,  and  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  do  likewise.  Time  Is  precious. 
We  need  to  bear  down  In  our  national  scien- 
tific efforts,  expand  scientific  personnel  so 
as  to  speed  progress. 

stncMaar 

Question.  Well,  Senator.  I  know  that  our 
listeners  have  enjoyed  this  rapid  rundown. 

Ixx>klng  back,  you've  touched  on  these 
important  fields:  Health,  school  milk,  taxes. 
civil  rights,  and  autos. 

Then,  you  mentioned  congressional  con- 
sideration of  defense,  conservation,  exposing 
lobbies,  protecting  welfare  funds  and  speed- 
ier applying  of  the  miracles  of   the  atom. 

Earlier  in  the  program  you  pointed  out 
that  three  publications,  among  many  others, 
are  available  to  your  listeners,  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  report  on 
communism;  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee's report  of  farm  parity;  and  the  latest 
study  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report. 

To  obtain  these  or  any  other  Items,  all 
that  your  listeners  need  do  is  drop  a  note 
to  Senator  Alexandcb  Wn.ET.  Senate  OSes 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Aiuwer.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  from 
you.  And  while  you're  writing,  let  me  know 
what  your  thinking  Is  on  Congress'  actions. 
Let  me  have  your  judgment  on  problems 
like  business,  farm,  labor,  defense,  anti- 
communism  or  any  other  matter  affecting 
our  Nation. 

Tour  views  will  be  most  welcome. 

This  Is  your  senior  Senator,  Albz  Wilkt. 
signing  off  from  Washington. 


Hie  Natioad  Gallery,  a  World  Art  Ceatcr 
With  24  MiUioB  Vuitort  ia  15  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   NSW    JZBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  12. 1958 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  will 
celebrate  its  15th  birthday  this  week,  a 
birthday  made  resplendent  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  potential  and  outright  gifts  ac- 
quired by  Samuel  H.  Kress.  Rush  H. 
Kress,  and  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Founda- 
tion. In  1936,  Andrew  W.  Mellon  wrote 
to  President  Franklin  D.  Rooseveit  offer- 
ing his  collection  and  a  great  building  to 
house  it  to  the  Nation.  Mr.  Mellon  never 
lived  to  see  the  gallery  completed.  He 
died  in  August  1937,  Just  3  months  after 
construction  of  the  pallery  began. 

Under  David  E.  Findley,  its  EMrector 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  National 
Gallery  has  grown  from  a  half-empty 
museum  to  a  world-renowned  gallery 
whose  exhibit  rooms  are  filled  with  the 
works  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
Western  World.  The  National  Gallery 
in  15  short  years  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  cultural  monuments  in  the  en- 
tire world. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  ful- 
filled the  hope  of  its  founder,  as  ex- 
pressed by  his  son.  Paul  Mellon,  at  its 
dedication  that — 


It  would  beeome  not  a  static  but  a  IlTing 
Institution,  growing  In  usefulness  and  Im- 
portance to  artists,  scholars  and  the  general 
public. 

Two  dissimilar  men,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  "the  most  intelligent  Presi- 
dent about  art  since  Jefferson,"  and  An- 
drew W.  Mellon,  have,  through  this  gal- 
lery, made  enduring  contributions  to  the 
artistic  life  of  our  country.  While  Mel- 
Ion's  original  contribution  was  large  it 
will  be  equaled  and  surpassed  before  long 
by  the  equally  impressive  contribution  by 
the  Congress  of  more  than  $1  million  a 
year  to  the  gallery's  maintenance.  So, 
while  the  gallery  is  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  it  is  an 
equally  enduring  monument  to  a  great 
Nation  struggling  for  cultural  maturity. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  today  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  proudly 
spending,  at  the  very  least,  an  amount 
equal  to  what  it  appropriates  to  maintain 
this  single  building  for  the  purchase  of 
the  creative  works  of  our  own  authors, 
composers,  playwrights,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  one  day  we  surely  will. 

The  Federal  Government  has  assisted 
other  countries  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  to  restore  their  cultural  monu- 
ments, build  new  art  centers  and  opera 
houses,  and  support  flourishing  cultural 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
citizens  and  the  delight  of  American 
tourists. 

Certainly  we  should  be  doing  at  least 
as  much  at  home  as  we  are  doing  abroad. 
In  any  event,  we  should  have  a  national 
program  for  the  advancement  of  Amer- 
ican art  Paying  the  maintenance  costs 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  does  not 
constitute  by  itself  a  national  arts  pro- 
gram by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
We  must  put  our  own  great  cultural 
leaders  to  work  developing  a  national 
cultural  program  for  our  own  country,  a 
program  that  makes  sense  and  i.as  an 
eye  for  the  political  realities.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  now  that  the  Congress 
Is  appropriating  money  to  send  our  lead- 
ing cultural  groups  abroad  to  show  the 
world  that  we  are  not  the  cultural  bar- 
barians the  Russians  say  we  are. 

There  are  ways  to  advance  our  own 
arts  that  will  not  lead  to  the  kind  of 
political  domination  and  control  that  has 
destroyed  the  great  cultural  traditions 
of  the  Russians  and  the  other  Commu- 
nist bloc  nations.  Our  allies,  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  could  teach 
us  much  about  how  to  do  it  if  we  were 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  study  their 
methods. 

In  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  of  March  11. 1956. 
which  I  include  here,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  under  Richard  Bales,  conductor 
of  the  National  Gallery  Orchestra,  the 
free  Sunday  evening  concerts  have 
given  American  compasers  a  sounding 
board  for  new  compositions.  The  con- 
cern with  American  music  contrasts 
strongly  the  gallery's  lack  of  interest  in 
contemporary  work  in  the  field  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  the  graphic  and  ap- 
plied arts.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported in  1953  that  "under  its  own  char- 
ter the  National  Gallery  cannot  concern 
Itself  with  work  by  artists  less  than  20 
years  dead." 
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Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  enormous  sub- 
sidy which  the  Congress  g^ves  the  gal- 
lery, the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gtillery  should 
rethink  their  position  in  regard  to  Amer- 
ican art.  This  15th  birthday  of  the 
gallery  would  be  an  excellent  time  to  do 
this. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  at  this  time 
that  some  exhibit  rooms  be  set  aside  in 
this  gallery  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  which 
like  the  National  Gallery,  is  a  branch  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  These  ex- 
hibit rooms  should  remain  imder  the  ex- 
clusive management  of  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts  until  its  own  gallery, 
authorized  by  act  of  the  Congress  in  1938. 
is  built. 

The  75th  Congress,  which  accepted  the 
Mellon  gift,  authorized  the  building  of 
the  Smithsonian  Gallery  of  Art  to  house 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
which  is  currently  valued  at  $10  million. 
Since  the  Smithsonian  Gallery  of  Art 
has  not  yet  been  built  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  H.  R.  7974,  which 
would  amend  the  1938  act  to  bring  about 
the  early  establishment  of  the  new  gal- 
lery which.  I  have  been  assured  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Carmichael,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  has  the  very 
highest  priority. 

What  I  am  proposing  today  is  that  ex- 
hibit rooms  be  set  aside  in  the  federally 
maintained  National  Gallery  of  Art  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Fine  Arts  until  the  Smithsonian 
Gallery  of  Art  is  established,  be  it  1  year, 
10  years,  or  a  century  from  now. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  see  a  plan 
Jointly  developed  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  to  carry  out  section  4  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  May  17.  1938.  This 
Is  the  joint  resolution  which  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian 
Gallery  of  Art. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues  I 
Include  here  the  text  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. Public  Resolution  No.  95,  75th 
Congress,  which  authorized  the  Smith- 
sonian Gallery  of  Art: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  site  for  a  suitable  building  for 
properly  housing  and  dlEplaylng  the  na- 
tional collections  of  fine  arts,  comprising 
paintings,  sculptures,  bronzes,  glass,  porce- 
lain, tapestry,  furniture.  Jewelry,  and  other 
types  of  art;  to  display  portraits  of  eminent 
American  men  and  women;  and  to  exhibit 
the  works  of  artists  deserving  of  recof^ltlon, 
the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  shall  designate  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  assign  a  suitable  tract  of  public 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  between 
Fourth  and  Fourteenth  Streets  and  Consti- 
tution and  Independence  Avenues. 

Stc.  a.  (a)  A  Commission,  to  be  called  the 
Smithsonian  Gallery  of  Art  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"), comprising  a  member  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  a  member  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission;  the  chairman  of  the 
Conunlsslon  of  Fine  Arts;  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library;  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library 


ot  the  Houm;  and  the  chairman  of  the  Art 
Commission  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
is  hereby  created  and  authorized  to  make  all 
preliminary  investigations  and  to  secure 
appropriate  designs,  by  oompetitlcn  or 
otherwise,  preferably  by  competition,  for  a 
building  to  be  constructed  on  the  site  above 
described,  said  building  to  be  so  designed  as 
to  permit  of  futive  expansion,  parking  ar- 
rangements, and  for  landscaping  its  sur- 
roundings. The  CommlSBlon  shall  choose  a 
chairman  from  its  own  membership. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  as  such  members  without  com- 
pensation and  the  Conunlsslon  shall  termi- 
nate upon  the  submiFSlon  to  and  aj^roval 
by  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Re- 
gents") of  the  said  design  for  the  buUdliig 
and  grounds. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  employ  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
make  such  expenditures  (including  expendi- 
tures for  personal  cervices  at  the  seat  of 
Government  and  elsewhere)  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission:  Provided.  That 
architectural,  engineering,  and  other  neces- 
sary consultants  may  be  employed  without 
regard  to  the  civil-Eervice  laws  and  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  AU  ex- 
penditures of  the  Commission,  including  the 
cost  of  any  design  which  may  be  accepted, 
and  the  compensation  of  a  jury  of  award  in 
the  event  a  competition  Is  held,  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  presentation  of  item- 
ized vouchers  therefor  approved  by  its  chair- 
man. To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  t40,000. 

Szc.  3.  (a)  The  Regents  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  solicit  and  receive  subscriptions  of 
funds  from  private  soxirces  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  this  suljsection.  Funds  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  placed  in  a  special  deposit  ac- 
count with  the  Treastirer  of  the  United 
States,  and  may  be  expended  by  the  Regents 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
building,  including  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment thereof,  to  obtain  necessary  drawings 
and  specifications,  make  necessary  sxirveys 
and  estimates  of  cost,  defray  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  seciue  other  need- 
ful services. 

(b)  The  Regents  may.  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  authorize  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  site  and  the  construction  of 
the  building,  including  approaches  and 
landscaping  of  the  grounds:  Provided.  That 
the  Director  of  Procurement,  Treasury  De- 
partment, shall  supervise  the  preparation  of 
the  plans  and  specifications,  make  all  neces- 
sary contracts,  and  supervise  construction. 

(c)  The  name  of  the  building  shall  be  the 
Smithsonian  Gallery  of  Art  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Gallery"),  and  it  shaU  be 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Regents  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Szc.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
Regents  to  maintain  a  worthy  standard  for 
the  acceptance  of  art  objects  for  exhibition 
In  the  Gallery,  and  to  foster  by  public  ex- 
hibitions from  time  to  time  in  Washington, 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  art,  both  of  past  and  con- 
temporary time;  and  the  Regents  are  hereby 
authorized  to  solicit  and  receive  private 
donations  of  works  of  art  and  contributions 
of  funds  from  private  soTircea  for  the  pur- 
chase of  works  of  art.  Funds  so  received 
shall  be  placed  In  a  special  deposit  account 
with  the  TYeasxirer  of  the  United  States  and 
may  be  expended  by  the  Regents  for  the  ptur- 
chase  of  works  of  art. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  contemporary  art  and  to  effect  the 
widest  distribution  and  cultivation  in  mat- 
ters of  such  art,  the  Regents  are  hereby  au- 
thcBized  to  solicit  and  receive  fimds  from 
private  sources,  to  acquire  (by  purchase  or 


otherwise)  and  sell  contemporary  works  of 
art  or  copies  thereof,  to  employ  artists  and 
other  personnel,  award  scholarships,  con- 
duct exhibitions,  and  generaUy  do  such 
things  and  have  such  other  powers  as  will 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
Funds  received  by  the  Regents  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  placed  in  a  special  de- 
posit account  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  and  may  l>e  expended  by  the 
Regents  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  this 
subsection  and  for  no  other  purposes:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Regents  shall  not  incur  any 
obligations  under  this  subsection  In  excess 
of  the  funds  available  therefor. 

Szc.  5.  The  Director  of  Procurement,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Public  Worlcs  Adminis- 
tration, and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  authorized  to  donate  to  the  Gallery 
any  work  of  arts  now  or  hereafter  under  their 
control. 

Szc.  6.  Such  objects  of  art  as  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Smithsonian  Institution  now 
possess,  or  such  as  may  hereafter  be  ac- 
qtilred,  may  be  housed  or  exhibited  in  the 
Gallery,  with  the  approval  of  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Regents  and  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  may  prescribe. 

Szc.  7.  The  Regents  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  and  duties  of  a  Director 
of  the  Gallery  and  may  employ  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  efficient  of>eration  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Gallery. 

Szc.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  such  stuns  as  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  and  administer  the 
Gallery,  Including  the  salaries  of  the  Direc- 
tor and  of  other  necessary  officers  and  em- 
ployees, and  for  special  public  exhibitions  at 
Washington  and  elsewhere. 

Approved.  May  17,  1938. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald of  March  11.  1956] 

N.\TIOMAL  GaLLZKT,   A   WORLD    AkT   CENTm   OK 

Its  IStr  Yeas — Tkeasoees  of  Kazss  Col- 
lection To  Be  Exhsbtted  on  Anntvzksakt 

(By  Jean  White) 
The  National  Gallery  of  Art  will  be  15  years 
old  this  Saturday.    It  is  now  one  of  the  five 
or  six  great  art  centers  of  the  world. 

Behind  these  two  simple  statements  of  fact 
lies  an  Incredible  achievement. 

To  celebrate  this  accomplishment  and  Its 
15th  anniversary,  the  gallery  will  open  an  ex- 
hibit that  Is  another  Incredible  achieve- 
ment— a  treasury  of  113  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture pieces  assembled  in  just  5  years  by  the 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation.  These  master- 
pieces will  go  on  public  display  here  for  the 
first  time  on  March  18  after  the  private 
presentation  Saturday  evening. 

In  a  field  where  time  is  measured  in  cen- 
twies  of  great  traditions,  an  upstart  new- 
comer has  achieved  a  first-rank  position  in 
the  short  span  of  a  decade  and  a  half. 

LATTNCHCD  BT  rOKTUNES 

The  story  behind  this  comes  complete  with 
some  rather  fabulous  personalities  and 
bizarre  twists  of  forttme  and,  more  Impor- 
tant, fortunes. 

There  is,  for  Instance,  the  story  of  the  art 
dealer  who  rented  a  Washington  apartment 
for  the  art  treasures  he  hoped  to  sell  the  mU- 
llonaire  collector  on  the  floor  above.  It  ends 
with  one  of  the  biggest  deals  in  the  history  of 
the  art  world. 

Behind  the  gallery's  great  collection  also 
lies  the  background  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  events.  These,  In  the  end,  govern 
the  movements  of  great  works  of  art. 

There  are  many  threads— dissolving 
European  fortunes  and  royalty,  wealthy 
Americans  searching  for  masterpieces  and 
Immortality,  wars,  dicUtors,  and  shifting 
regimes. 

Hitler  traded  off  an  Italian  masterpiece 
now  m  the  gaUery  in  his  craving  for  pure 
"German"  art.    Several  other  treatures  came 
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there  ftmn  the  Hermitage  Ckinery  tn  I«nfn- 
grad.  aold  off  by  the  Rueeians  to  help  finance 
a  S-year  plan  tn  the  early  1990'e. 

In  jT»t  15  years,  the  National  Oallery  baa 
aasembled  for  the  American  public  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  art  collections. 

Not  one  of  the  1.108  paintings  and  327 
piece*  of  sculpture  In  the  permanent  collec- 
tion was  bought  with  public  funds.  PriTate 
collectors  gave  these  masterpieces  and  also 
contributed  the  more  than  050  additional 
paintings  on  loan. 

These  prlTate  collectors  are  bankers.  Indus- 
trlaltots,  and  merchants  who  tximed  from 
amassing  fortunes  to  amassing  art  with  the 
same  seal  and  acumen  they  brought  to  their 
business. 

The  monument  to  this  feat  of  art  collecting 
Is  the  long,  low  pink-marble  building  that 
aprawls  786  feet  along  Constitution  Avenue 
from  Fourth  to  Seventh  Streets  NW. 

UniORIAL   TO   MKLLOM 

Thirty  years  ago  even  tlie  idea  had  not 
^aped  up  in  the  mind  of  one  of  those  private 
ooUectors.  He  was  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  the 
fabuloufl  financier  from  Pittsburgh,  who 
came  to  Washington  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Tieasury  under  Preaidents  Harding.  Coolldge. 
•nd  Hoover. 

Mr.  Mellon  buUt  the  $15  million  marble 
palace  to  house  the  950  million  art  collection 
that  ha  gave  the  American  public. 

Mellon 's  art  treasures  became  a  magnet, 
as  he  had  hoped,  to  "attract  gifts  from  other 
eitlxens  who  may  in  the  future  desire  to  con- 
tribute  works  of  art  *  *  *  to  form  a  great 
national  collection." 

Even  before  the  gallery  opened  March  17, 
1941.  Samuel  H.  Kress,  merchant  millionaire, 
followed  through  with  a  princely  largesse  of 
375  paintings  and  18  sculpture  pieces.  Ches- 
ter Dale  also  contributed  a  fine  group  of 
paintings  by  American  artists. 

It  was  an  Impressive  start.  The  National 
Oallery  in  London  opened  in  1824  with  only 
88  pictures. 

Since  then  the  gallery  still  has  come  a  long 
way.  The  collection  has  doubled  in  quantity, 
with  later  benefactors  filling  gaps  to  rotmd 
out  the  collections.  In  quality,  the  stand- 
ards are  those  of  the  masters  themselves. 
Visitors  walk   amid   the   beauty  of  Titlans. 


Rembrandts.  El  Orecos.  Raphaels,  Oaln«> 
boroughs,  Holbelns,  Pragonards. 

"If  it  hadnt  happened  when  It  did,"  David 
B.  Flnley,  gallery  Director,  muses  now,  "it 
eouldnt  have  happened  at  all.  Without  Mr. 
Melton's  gift  to  attract  other  gifts,  the  pri- 
vate collections  would  have  gone  elsewhere. 

It  was  back  in  1927  that  Mr.  Mellon  first 
mentioned  the  Idea  of  a  national  gallery  to 
Flnley.  then  bis  special  assistant  In  the 
Treasury. 

The  financier  then  had  been  In  Washington 
6  years.  He  was  a  reticent,  slight  n\an,  who 
walked  back  and  forth  every  day  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  his  apartment  at  1785  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  NW.  There  he  often  dined 
alone,  happy  la  the  silent  company  of  a 
Romoney  or  Raeburn  portrait. 

Mr.  Mellon  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
it  was  time  for  the  seat  of  Government  to 
have  a  gallery  worthy  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
He  turned  this  over  in  his  mind  and  often 
walked  along  the  Mall,  mulling  over  a  site. 

But  it  wasnt  until  Christmas.  1936.  that 
the  Pittsburgh  financier  wrote  to  President 
Franklin  D.  Ro<36evelt  to  offer  his  collection 
and  a  gallery  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Mellon  never  lived  to  see  It  completed. 
He  died  in  Aug^ist,  1937.  Just  3  months  after 
the  building  wiis  started. 

Less  than  12  months  before  his  death.  Mr. 
Mellon  bought  in  one  fabulous  acquisition 
of  36  paintings  and  18  pieces  of  sculpture. 

Flnley  went  to  New  York  to  see  Lord 
Duveen.  the  spectacular  art  dealer,  wi'h 
directions  to  bring  back  ail  things  that  might 
be  worthy  of  the  proposed  national  gallery. 
Flnley  came  back  with  30  paintings  and  21 
sculptures. 

DtrVIXN    MOVKS    XW 

Duveen  rented  an  apartment  underneath 
Mellon  quarters.  He  gave  the  wealthy  art 
collector  the  key  to  look  at  the  pictwes  at  hla 
leisure  to  decide  what  to  buy. 

It  took  Mr.  Mellon  only  a  month.  Re 
bought  26  paintings  and  18  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture. Among  the  latter  was  Giovanni 
Bologna's  bronse  Mercury,  which  now  bal- 
ances In  the  gallery's  rotunda  fountain. 

Mr  Mellon  once  told  Flnley  that  he  bought 
his  first  painting  for  91,000.  Others  told  Fln- 
ley later  that  this  was  "considered  by  his 
friends  in  Pittsburgh  an  unaccountable  aber- 


ration In  a  young  man  of  such  sound  Judg» 
ment  In  matters  relating  to  buslnesa." 

There  la  no  recofd  of  their  reaction  when 
Mr.  Mellon  paid  $1,166,000  for  the  Alba 
Madonna,  now  one  at  tha  prlaea  at  tb«  Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Mr.  Melton's  dream  touched  other  prlvat* 
collectors. 

Mr.  Kress  opened  his  apartment  and  price- 
less private  collection  to  Flnley  and  John 
Walker,  the  gallery'a  chief  curator,  for  their 
pick  of  masterpieces  for  the  gallery's  open- 
ing. They  went  to  New  York  and  came  back 
with  375  paintings,  leaving  only  "nail  holes 
In  the  walls." 

Since  then,  the  Kress  family  has  re- 
membered the  gallery  splendidly  three  other 
times  before  sending  the  113  paintings  and 
sculpture  pieces  for  the  15th  anniversary  ex- 
hibit. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  have  sent  from 
their  borne  a  great  collection  of  paintings  by 
19th  and  20th  century  French  artists. 

Another  treasury  came  from  the  Widener 
family,  the  work  of  two  generations  of  con- 
noisseurs, Peter  A.  B.  and  hla  son,  Joseph  & 
Also.  Leasing  Rosenwald  has  given  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  and  finely  selected  prints. 

A  genial  man  with  great  charm.  Flnley 
haa  presided  over  this  treasury  and  made 
the  gallery  a  cuUiual  center  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

He  organized  free  Sunday  evening  con- 
certs In  the  garden  courts  during  World 
War  n.  Under  Richard  Balea.  conductor 
of  the  National  Gallery  Orchestra,  the  con- 
certs have  given  American  composers  a 
sounding  board  for  new  compositions. 

For  the  24  million  persons  who  have 
visited  the  gallery  since  Its  opening.  Flnley 
has  made  culture  as  comfortable  and  pleasant 
as  possible.  Soft  sofas  are  spotted  In  the 
exhibit  rooms. 

Under  Flnley.  who  will  retire  In  July,  tha 
National  Gallery  haa  grown  from  a  half- 
empty  museum  to  one  whose  exhibit  rooms 
are  filled  with  the  greatest  of  masters  of  the 
Western  World. 

It  has  fulfilled  the  hope  of  Its  founder,  as 
expressed  by  his  son.  Paul  Mellon,  at  the 
gallery  dedication,  that  "It  would  become 
not  a  static  but  a  living  Instltutton.  growing 
In  usefulness  and  importance  to  artists, 
scholars  and  the  general  public.'* 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  March  13, 1956 

The  Reverend  Donald  J.  Davis,  assist- 
ant rector,  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
Washington,  D.  C,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  who  art  the  holy  gov- 
ernor of  all  nations  and  the  healthful 
strengthener  of  every  man,  look  upon 
and  touch  the  lives  of  these  our  Sena- 
tors. Grant  that  as  servants  of  the 
people  they  may  not  be  servile  to  the 
people,  but  in  the  myriad  pressiu-es  of 
decision  may  affirm  their  integrity  in 
every  choice.  Then  of  Thy  mercy  grant 
to  each  one  a  quiet  mind,  that  having 
worked  from  the  day  into  the  night, 
their  hours  of  sleep  may  be  undisturbed. 

Bless  the  families  and  loved  ones  of 
each  Senator.  And  grant  that  the  times 
in  which  they  live  may  not  rob  them  of 
the  time  they  need  to  love,  that  the  ten- 
sions of  the  nations  may  not  bring  tor- 
ment Into  their  homes. 

XTnto  Thee.  Almighty  God.  we  there- 
fore commit  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
knowing  that  Thou  wilt  be  to  them  more 
than  we  or  they  can  desire.    For  Thou 


art  our  God.  And  unto  Thee  be  all  glory 
and  praise  this  day  and  forevermore. 
Through  Jesiis  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  Monday,  March  12, 
1956,  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING   DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Jornsoit  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Tribbe,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT      OF      VISIT      BY 
PRIME    MINISTER    OF    IRELAND, 
HON.    JOHN    A.    COSTELLO 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
I  should  like  to  announce  that  on  Thurs- 
day, March  15. 1956,  at  2:30  o'clock  p.  m., 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  Hon.  John 
A.  Costello,  will  visit  the  Senate  and  will 
be  requested  to  address  the  Senate. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  DEMOCRATIC 
SENATORIAL  CAMPAIGN  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  an- 
nouncement for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  majority  leader  has  named  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Basklky]  to  be  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  Campaign  Committee: 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
HuicpRREYl  to  be  vice  chairman;  the 
Jimior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]  to  be  a  member;  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symimg- 
TONl  to  be  a  member;  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spaexmam]  to  be  a 
member;  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamaraI  to  be  a  member; 


and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  NExrBncKal  to  be  a  member. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  we  shall 
add  2  additional  members  at  a  later 
date,  but  at  the  present  time  the  com- 
mittee will  be  made  up  of  7  members 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished former  Vice  President  [Mr. 
BarkleyI. 

LIMITATION    OF    DIIBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  limitation  of  2  minutes  on 
statements  made  during  the  morning 
hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Federal  highway  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 
Son.    StnviT    and    Land    CXASsmcA-noN, 
MiCHAUD  Flats  Piioject,  Idaho 

A  letter  from  the  Aailstant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  certifying,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
an  adequate  soU  survey  and  land  clasaifica- 
tlon  bas  been  made  of  the  lands  to  be  served 
by  the  Mtchaud  FlaU  project  under  the 
change  In  development  plan,  and  that  the 
lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  crops  by  means  of 
either  gravity  or  sprinkler  irrigation  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Repobt  on  Tobt  Claims  PAro  bt  DcrABTMBNT 
or  THK  iNrzaiOB 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Commlttee^on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  lower  Tule  River  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. California,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Success  and  Terminus  Dama, 
on  the  Tule  and  Kaweah  Rivers.  Calif.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Porter  Slough 
Ditch  Co..  Inc..  county  of  Tulare,  State  of 
California,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  funds  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  Succees  Dam,  on  the  Tule  River, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprlatlona. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervlsiona,  county   of   Loa   Angeles.   Calif., 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  FARGO  (N.  DAK.) 
CHABABER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  in  support  of  the  90  percent 
quality  wheat  amendment  and  the  pend- 
ing sugar  bill. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  Interest 
and  support  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  the  largest  city  in  North  Da- 
kota for  these  important  agricultural 
programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  national  affairs  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fargo  has 
studied  Senate  bill  3183  and  discussed  its 
possible  affect  on  agricultural  economy  In 
North  Dakota  and  the  Nation;   and 

Whereas  the  committee  unanimously 
agrees  with  the  concept  of  acreage  reserve; 
and 

Whereas  the  committee  wholeheartedly 
supports  the  Toung  amendment  to  Senate 
bill  3183  providing  for  price  supports  of 
wheat  based  on  quality  classification;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  realizing  that  the 
farmer  Is  caught  In  a  serious  cost-price 
squeeze  believes  a  workable  price-support 
program  is  of  absolute  necessity  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  for  the  businessmen  of  North  Da- 
kota as  well  as  the  farmers:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fargo.  N.  Dak., 
do  hereby  respectfully  urge  that  Senators 
Lanceb  and  Young  and  Representatives  Bub- 
dick  and  KauEcn  support  Senate  bill  3183. 
and  do  further  urge  that  they  support  a 
workable  price-suppott  program. 

T.  Vic  DkForest, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Whereas  the  national  affairs  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fargo  sup- 
ports the  legislation  recently  passed  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  provides  that 
domestic  producers  shall  receive  at  least  55 
percent  of  the  increased  production  allot- 
ments based  on  increaaed  consumption:  and 

Whereas  this  legislation  will  provide  In- 
creased income  for  North  Dakota  farmers: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
do  hereby  commend  Senators  Lanokb  and 
YouNO  for  their  support  of  this  legislation 
and  do  hereby  respectfully  urge  the  support 
of  Representatives  Bubdick  and  Kbubocb. 

T.  Vic  DeFobbst. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

To  the  Honorable  Senators  Paxtl  H.  Douglas 

and  WnxiAic  Lamgeb, 
Senate  Offlce  Building,  Washington.  D.  C: 

Whereas  propagandists  have  blamed  higher 
inices  of  farm  equipment  to  high  labor  costs 
and  thus  tried  to  turn  farmers  against  town 
and  city  workers;  and 

Whereas  the  per  unit  labor  cost  of  making 
farm  eqiUpment  Is  decreasing  due  to  the  in- 
creased productivity  of  farm  equipment 
workers;  and 

Whereas  In  spite  of  lower  per-unit  costs. 
John  Deere  &  Co.  and  other  companies  have 
steadily  raised  prices  of  farm  equipment: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Investigate  the  spread  be- 
tween lower  per  unit  labor  cost  and  higher 
prices  of  farm  equipment: 

(Signed  by  Kenneth  C.  Peterson  and  72 
other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois.) 


LOWER  LABOR  COST  AND  HIGHER 
PRICES  OP  FARM  EQUIPMENT- 
PETITION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  petition  signed  by  sundry 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  praying 
for  an  investigation  of  the  spread  be- 
tween lower  per  unit  labor  cost  and 
higher  prices  of  farm  equipment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition, 
without  the  signatures  attached,  was  or- 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  HIGHWAYS— LET- 
TER AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Northwestern 
Section,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  signed  by  P.  W. 
Thorstenson,  president,  together  with 
the  enclosed  resolution,  adopted  by  that 
organization,  relating  to  a  long-range 
Federal  aid  program  for  highway  con- 
struction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  ttie  Record,  as  follows: 

NOBTBWKSTEBN  SECTIOW. 

Amzbxcah  Sociktt  or  Cxvn.  Encimeebs. 

St.  Paul.  Minn..  February  20.  1956. 
Honorable  William  Langeb. 

Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

WashiJigton,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sn:  The  Northwest  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  repre- 
senting 576  civil  engineers  In  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  feels  that 
establishment  of  a  long-range  Federal  aid 
program  for  highway  construction  by  this 
session  of  Congress  is  Imperative.  Since  our 
membership  are  familiar  with  planning  and 
execution  of  engineering  works  we  also  felt 
that  you  would  like  to  have  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  our  organization. 

Attached  you  wUl  find  a  resolution  passed 
at  our  regular  meeting  on  February  6,  1956. 
in  Minneapolis  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
highway  program. 

Very  truly  yours. 

F.  W.  THOismrsoir. 

President. 

To  Menihers  of  the  Congress  from  Minne' 
sota.  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota: 

Whereas  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
are  agreed  that  the  condition  of  our  hlgh- 
waya  is  Inadequate  and  demands  immediate 
attention  In  order  to  protect  the  lives  of 
road  users  and  to  avoid  further  great  eco- 
nomic loBses;  and 

Whereas  an  adequate  highway  system  la 
vital  to  the  national  defense;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  that  early  action 
be  taken  by  the  Congress,  not  only  to  permit 
the  States  to  develop  their  plans  and  get  the 
work  underway,  but  also  for  the  reason  that 
delay  wUl  cause  greatly  Increased  expense 
In  obtaining  rights  of  way;  and 

Whereas  the  present  highway  construc- 
tion level  throughout  the  Nation  clearly  liaa 
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toMB  pfvwB  uiMifltelMrt  In  gwMnl  fot  iimk^ 
Ing  tlgnlflcant  reduction  In  the  accumulated 
lUchway  defloieBelea;  and 

Whereas  the  Oongreae  vhlch  la  now  resum- 
ing eooakleratloa  of  Mdccal  hlcfaway  legis- 
lation and  ta  entitled  to  know  what  organi- 
sations siich  as  ours,  which  are  In  a  poalttoB 
to  know  the  overall  situation,  do  recom- 
mend as  general  pollc j  In  the  nwtter :  There- 
lore  be  it 

M»»olved  by  the  Northtoestem  Section. 
American  Societjf  of  Civil  Engineers,  having 
a  membership  of  575  civil  engineers  in 
Mtnneaota.  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 
at  regular  meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on 
Februarg  8,  1958: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  legislation  for  an  expanded  long- 
rmnge  highway  program,  covering  a  period 
between  10  and  15  years,  including  provisions 
for  complete  construction  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways. 

a.  That,  in  determining  the  details  of  this 
program  and  its  financing,  the  problem  be 
weighed  in  terms  of  the  broad  public  In- 
terest, without  regard  to  partisanship  or 
aeif-seeklng  special  interests,  but  rather 
boldly  and  with  the  knowledge  that  a  direct 
and  far-seeing  approach  is  vital  if  a  fair  and 
eqiiitable  solution  Is  to  be  found  In  the  in- 
terest of  all. 

3.  That  a  definite  program  off  financing  be 
•naeted  to  permit  orderly  advanced  plan- 
ning, preparation  of  necessary  rights  of  way 
and  construction. 

4.  That  on  determining  the  Federal  high- 
way program,  special  emphasis  be  given  to 
the  necessity  of  developing  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways  to  the  highest 
ehg(lneerlng  standards  with  full  control  of 
access  to  Insure  utmost  transportation  efll- 
dency. 

5.  That  in  addition  to  the  construction  of 
the  Interstate  System,  increased  aid  be  pro- 
vided for  improvement  of  the  primary  sys- 
tems of  the  States,  which  are  so  important 
to  the  economy  of  the  country  and  so  woe- 
fully Inadequate;  and  be  it  further 

Jtesolred.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  supplied  to  Members  of  the  Congress  from 
IClnnesota.  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  offlclala  and  members 
of  the  Northwestern  Section.  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  be  urged  to  fiuther 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution  by  informing 
the  people  of  the  respective  States  repre- 
sented by  this  organization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  and  its  early  enact- 
ment. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rxcoso  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 
tomm  meeting  of  American  citizens  of 
ESstonlan  descent,  held  under  the  aus- 
Irtees  of  the  Estonian  National  Ccunmit- 
tee  in  the  United  States,  in  New  York 
City.  N.  Y..  relating  to  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoM».  as  follows: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia 
on  February  24,  1918,  we  the  Amertcans  of 
Estonian  descent  and  the  Estonians  resid- 
ing in  this  country  have  gathered  here  In 
New  Tork  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
supreme  achievement  of  the  Estonian  people, 
for  which  It  had  tenaciously  struggled  and 
fought  for  centuries. 

The  38th  Day  of  Estonian  Independence  U 
being  commemorated  at  a  time  when  the 
country  Itself,  and  its  people  are  suffocating 
In  the  stranglehold  of  unprecedented  Com- 


munist terrorism  following  the  forcible  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  by  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1940,  in  violation  ol  all  eilstlng  Inter- 
national treaties. 

At  this  anntverssry  ol  the  Estonian  la- 
dependence,  we  are  gravely  concerned  by  the 
International  developments  of  the  past  year 
and  the  strojigly  reemerged  Soviet  quest 
for  world  domination.  The  speech  by  Nlklta 
Khrxiahchev  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  resolutions  the  Congress  itself  cannot 
be  bypassed  as  mere  bragging,  they  do  mean 
strongest  determination  to  work  dof^gedly 
toward  the  achlevemenet  of  this  ultimate 
goal. 

The  Estonians  know,  out  of  their  own  ex- 
perience what  the  Soviet  world  domination 
would  be  like.  If  achieved.  It  certainly 
would  not  mean  Just  some  slight  hegemony 
In  the  world,  or  just  domination,  but  total 
extinction  of  the  Western  civilization  and 
physical  destruction  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people,  the  living  pUlars  of  the  free  world. 

We  feel,  therefore,  dutybound  to  sound 
the  warning  to  the  peoples  yet  free,  that 
the  expansion  of  the  ever-aggressive  com- 
munism cannot  be  stemmed  by  Just  erecting 
defensive  dams,  or  by  patchwork.  If  once 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  world  has  be- 
come favorable  to  the  Soviets,  the  free  world 
and  this  country  of  freedom  and  hiunan 
rights  will  be  doomed. 

It  Is,  likewise,  our  deepest  conviction, 
grown  out  of  our  experiences  with  the  Soviet 
communism,  that  the  self-defense  of  the 
free  world  against  the  Soviets  cannot  re- 
main Just  passive.  Intended  on  their  con- 
tention, but  can  be  effective  only,  if  it  is 
actively  and  determinedly  directed  towards 
rolling  back  the  Soviet  power. 

It's  in  the  free  world's  awareness  of  the 
necessity  to  meet  the  Soviet  quest  for  world 
domination  actively,  that  we  see  hope  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Estonians  and  the  other 
East  European  captive  peoples  from  the 
deadly  grasp  of  Communist  terrorism. 

Our  greatest  trust  lies  in  the  generosity 
and  enlightened  self-Interest  of  this  free 
and  powerful  country,  the  United  States 
of  America. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  OlDce  and 
Civil  Service,  without  amendment: 

8. 1871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  reimburse  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  the  transmission  of  official 
Government  mall  matter."  approved  August 
15,  1953  (67  Stat.  614).  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1851);  and 

H.  R.  5856.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment for  heads  of  departments  and  agencies 
to  report  to  the  Postmaster  General  the 
nvunber  of  penalty  envelopes  and  wrappers 
on  hand  at  the  doss  of  each  fiscal  year 
(Rept.  No.  1669). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service,  with  amendments: 

S.  1542.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  allowancs 
for  civilian  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  who  are  notaries  public  (Rept. 
No.  1652). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1161.  A  Mil  to  abolish  the  Fossil  Cycad 
National  Monument.  South  Dakota,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1653); 

H.  R.  4680.  A  bill  affirming  that  title  to 
a  certain  tract  of  land  in  California  vested 
In  the  State  of  California  on  January  21.  1897 
(Rept.  No.  1654):  and 

H.  R.  6772.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  fed- 
erally  owned   land    under   his   Jurisdiction 


to  the  school  district  No.  34  of  Lake  County. 
Oreg.  (Rept.  No.  1655). 

By  Mr.  IXMfG,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.  B.  4391.  A  bin  to  abcrilsh  the  Castle 
Pickney  National  Monument.  In  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1656); 

H.  R.  5280.  A  bin  to  authorize  land  ex- 
changes for  purposes  of  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park,  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  of 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park.  In  the 
State  of  Virginia,  to  the  Coounonwealth  of 
Virginia;  and  for  other  purposes  (Bept.  No. 
1657);  and 

H.  R.  7097.  A  bill  to  proTlde  for  the  re- 
conveyance of  oil  and  gas  and  mineral  in- 
terests In  a  portion  of  the  lands  acquired 
for  the  DemopoUs  lock  and  dam  project, 
to  the  former  owners  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1658). 


BHIiS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 

time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 

second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ansib- 

SON.    Mr.    SCHOKPPKL.    Mr.    Hollamo, 
Mr.   Tbtc.   Mr.   Caslson,   Mr.   East- 
land, Mr.  HicKENT.oopn,  Mr.  Aixorr. 
Mr.  Dtrrr,  Mr.  Kuchkl,  Mr.  Dntxsnr. 
Mr.  FaxAX,  Mr.  Welkex,  Mr.  Sttn- 
Nis.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Touno.  Mr. 
Bdlk.  and  Mr.  PLArnins) : 
S.  3429.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  simplify  the 
credit  facilities  available  to  farmers,  to  amend 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the  Committee   on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aikkn  when  he 
Introduced  the  at>ove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KcitwxDT) : 
8.  3430.  A  bill  to  promote  the  progress  at 
medicine  and  to  advance  the  national  health 
and  welfare  by  creating  a  National  Library 
of  Medicine;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hnx  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HILL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mtm- 
SAT,  Mr.  MoasB.  Mr.  SMAmaas.  Mr. 
HuMrHarr,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.  3431.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  an  educaUonal 
assistance  program  for  children  of  service- 
men wbo  died  as  a  result  of  a  disability  in- 
curred in  line  of  duty  during  World  War  ZZ 
or  the  Korean  service  period  in  combat  or 
from  an  Instrumentality  of  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hn.L  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 
S.  3432.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Gillian  Alli- 
son Hackler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  IVES: 
S.  3433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  In  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system  of  certain  park- 
ways, notwithstanding  tolls  are  collected  for 
use  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MnxiKUf ) : 
S.  3434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hsln-Kuaa 
Liu  and  Esther  T.  C.  Uu;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
S.S436.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jubencio 
Lucwo,  St.,  and  his  wife,  Adela  R.  Lucero; 
and 

S.  3436.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  Vet- 
erans Regulation  No.  1  (a)  to  liberalize  the 
basis  for,  and  increase  the  monthly  rates  of. 
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disability  psaslim 
on  Flnsncs. 

S.S487.  A  bUl  for  tte  rsUsf  of  Mary  K. 
Ryan;  to  the  Ooauaittss  on  tbs  Judiciary, 

s.  3438.  A  bill  for  tks  rsllsf  of  JosniM  Lea 
(Buffington)  Lybargsr;  to  tbs  Coaunlttas  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

8. 8439.  A  bUl  to  autborlBS  and  direct  ths 
PananM  Oanal  OonpMiy  to  sonstruet.  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  bridge  over  tbs  Panama 
Canal  at  Balboa.  C.  Z.;  to  the  Commlttss  oo 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BBALL: 

8. 3440.  A  bUl  for  tbe  rslle<  of  Vincent  Las 
Lao;    to  tbs  Oooomlttee  on   tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURBAT  (for  hlmssU  and  Mr. 
Maksfibld): 

S.  S441.  A  bUl  to  ereats  a  United  States 
Department  of  Mineral  Resources  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  functions  thereof;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Op»raUona. 

By  Mr.  CASE  oL  South  Dakota: 

6.3442.  A  bUl  to  Increaas  tbs  autborlca- 
tlon  for  an  Air  Pores  construction  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrloes. 
By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  3443.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  attomeya'  fees 
Incurred  In  suits  defending  or  perfecting 
title  to  real  property  to  be  deducted  as 
expenses;  to  the  Oommittse  on  Flnanos. 

8. 3444.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal-State  Land  Study  Com- 
missions In  ths  several  States;  to  tbs  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  renuirks  of  Mr.  Lomc  when  be 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  imder  a  separate  beading.) 


EXPRESSION  OP   FRIENDSHIP  POR 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  ITALY 

Mr.  BUSH  submitted  the  following 
eoncurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  71) 
which  was  referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Whereas  a  history  of  friendship  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  tbs 
people  of  Italy  has  loitg  existed;  and 

Whereas  the  ties  of  ancestry  and  of  a  com- 
mon heritage  have  united  many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  wltb  many  of  tbe 
people  of  Italy;  and 

Whereas  tbess  bonds  of  friendship  and 
ties  of  ancestry  and  heritage  caused  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtss  to  demand  ths 
liberation  and  rehabilitation  of  Italy  during 
and  8ut>sequent  to  World  War  n  despite  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Italy  had  involun- 
tarily been  drawn  into  the  conflict;  and 

Whereas  the  Govcrxunent  of  the  United 
States  has  pursued  a  continuing  policy  of 
aid  and  friendship  to  the  people  of  Italy, 
through  such  means  as  aaalatlng  Italy  to 
become  a  member  of  the  United  Natlona,  and 
to  participate  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization;  and 

Whereas  this  p<^ey  of  frlendahlp  of  tbs 
United  States  for  the  people  of  Italy  has 
been  opposed  strenuously  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  its  agencies; 
and 

'  Whereas  the  policy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
SoclaUst  Republics,  with  respect  to  lUly,  if 
successful,  would  reduce  Italy  to  a  state  of 
vassalage  comparable  to  that  to  which  tbs 
once  free  people  of  Poland  have  been  re- 
duced; and 

Whereas  the  Italian  people  should  support 
those  democratic  elements  In  Italy  which 
place  the  Interests  of  Italy  above  tboas  at 
any  other  country;  and 

Whereas  the  Italian  people  should,  behind 
such  leadership,  press  for  the  legal  dissolu- 
tion of  all  political  elements  In  Italy  wboss 
true  InteresU  are  not  the  Intsrssts  of  Italy 
but  rather  tbe  Interests  of  tbs  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics:   Thersfors  be  tt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  tt  is  tbe  bops 


eg  Ctingffwss  and  of  tbs  psopls  ot  tbs  Dotted 
States  tbat  tbs  conrnmn  eultwal,  poUtlsal. 
•wmnrnlr,  and  military  bonds  wtateb  haiw 
lualtsd  tbs  AmsTtean  psopls  and  tbs  Italian 
psopls  and  wtateb  bars  rssnltsd  in  •  dssp 
and  sMOkof  frtendsblp  between  tlkem  wUl 
coDtlmis  to  sustain  tbs  peopte  of  Italy  In 
ttasir  dstsrmlnatlon  to  eontlnxis  to  adbers 
to  tbs  prlnctplcs  at  fresdom  and  dsmocracy 
and  to  take  all  action  ncosssary  to  stand 
wltb  all  tbe  dsmoeratlc  nations  of  ths  frss 
world  ta  tbs  oommon  struggls  against  world 
cnmninnlspi  wlilcb  Is  ssrlrlng  the  enslave- 
ment of  all  the  people  of  tbs  world.  Includ- 
ing tboss  of  Italy:  and  further  tt  Is  tbe  sense 
of  Congress  tbat.  In  order  to  sssist  In  exposing 
to  tbs  psopls  of  Italy  tbs  fact  that  tbe  true 
alms  and  purposes  at  tbe  Oommonists  in 
Italy  are  to  lead  tbs  people  of  Italy  Into  tbs 
asms  kind  at  snslavament  as  ths  peopls  of 
Poland  and  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  have 
been  led  Into,  all  possible  moral  and  ma- 
terial aid  and  assletanns  sbould  bs  given  to 
tbs  psopls  of  Italy  In  tbeir  struggls  to  remain 
a  frss  and  democratic  nation  by  tbe  peopls 
of  tbs  united  States  and  of  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
frss  world,  acting  as  private  persons  and 
acting  tbrougb  their  gorsmments. 


RESOLUTION 

Tbe  following  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  IfHMAN  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) : 

8.  Res.  229.  Resolution  favoring  self  rule  by 
tbe  people  of  Cyprus;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Izhicaw  when  be 
submitted  the  above  resolution,  which  ap- 
pear imder  a  separate  heading.) 


SIMPUFICATION  OP  CREDIT  PACIL- 
rriES  AVAILABLE  TO  FARMERS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anokhsok],  the  senior  Soiator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Scbokppkl}.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  ThteI.  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastlaxs],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKKMLOOPSB],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ALLOTT],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dnrr],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kvchkl],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dokskn],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
PftKAK],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Wklkxr],  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Snians].  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
TouNGl,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBLK],  and  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Plamdkrs], 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  improve  and  simi^ify  the  credit 
facilities  available  to  farmers,  to  amend 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  wish  to  make 
It  clear  I  have  not  had  an  (^iportunity  to 
contact  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  might  wish  to  cooperate  In  coi^x>n- 
aoring  and  in  enacting  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill,  together  with  the  ezirianatory 
statement  aco(»npanylng  it,  may  be 
IMlnted  In  the  IbBcoRD.  If  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  desire  to  join  in  oospon- 
sorship,  I  Shan  be  glad  to  reintroduce 
It  or  take  care  of  it  in  some  other  way. 


beeaose  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  had  ttm^ 
to  see  an  the  Members  wbo  I  feel  would 
Vke  to  cooperate  In  nnmectton  with  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Tbe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bm  win  be  received  and  atm^roptiBA^ 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanatory  statement  win  be 
printed  in  the  RicokD. 

The  bin  (S.  3429)  to  improve  and  sim- 
plify the  credit  facihties  available  to 
farmers,  to  amend  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, bitroduced  by  Mr.  Akkn  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Re  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tbat  tbs  Bankbead- 
Jonss  nam  Tenant  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a>  Ths  foUowing  sections  of  title  I  of 
tbe  Bankhead-J<wes  Farm  Tenant  Act.  aa 
•mended,  are  further  amended  as  follows: 

Section  1  (a)  Is  amended  by  striking  from 
the  second  sentence  thereof  the  words  no 
assist  borrowers  under  this  title  In  making 
tbe"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  tbe  words 
"or  Insured  for"  and  by  striking  tbs  word 
"tbelr"  preceding  the  words  "farming  opera- 
tkms." 

(b)  Section  1  (b)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  word  "only"  lu  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  words  "farm  owners",  by  strik- 
ing the  vrords  "(including  owners  of  Inade- 
quate or  underimproved.  farm  imlts)"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  of  tbe  words  "tbe  major 
portion"  the  wwds  "a  substantial  portton." 

(e)  Section  1  (c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"No  loan  shall  be  made,  or  mortgage  In- 
sured, unless  the  farm  is  a  family-type  unit 
of  such  size  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  sufficient  to  enable  the  family  to  carry 
on  successful  farming  of  a  type  which  the 
Secretary  deems  can  be  carried  on  success- 
fully In  the  locality  in  which  the  farm  is 
sltQated:  Provided,  however,  Tbat  (1)  loans 
may  be  made  to  veterans  or  mortgages  In- 
sured for  veterans,  as  defined  in  section  1 
(b)  (2)  hereof,  who  have  pensionable  dis- 
abilities, with  respect  to  farm  tinlts  of  s\iffl- 
dent  size  to  meet  the  fanning  capabilities 
of  such  veterans  and  afford  them  income 
vHilch,  together  with  their  pensions,  will 
enable  them  to  meet  living  and  operating 
,  expenses  and  the  amoimts  to  become  dtie  on 
tbelr  loans;  and 

"(2)  loans  may  be  made  or  mortgages  in- 
sured to  owner-operators  who  live  on  Tinlts 
which  are  less  than  family-type  units,  to 
repair  or  Improve  such  farm  units  and  to  re- 
finance Indebtedness  against  such  farm  units 
If  such  farms  are  of  sufficient  size  to  pro- 
duce Income  which,  together  v^th  Income 
from  other  sources,  will  enable  them  to  meet 
living  and  operating  expenses  and  the 
amounts  to  become  due  on  their  loans." 

(d)  Section  2  (b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
from  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  word 
"the"  preceding  the  word  "rates"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "reaaonahle" 
and  by  striking  the  words  "(but  not  exceed- 
ing the  rate  of  5  percent  per  annum) ."  The 
second  sentence  of  said  subsection  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  a  comma  and  the  following 
"except  that,  for  loans  under  either  part  of 
the  proviso  In  section  1  (c)  of  this  title,  th» 
certification  shall  be  based  on  ths  normal 
market  value  of  the  farm." 

(e)  Section  8  (a)  Is  amsndsd  to  read  as 
ioUovs: 

"Sac  S  (a).  Loans  mads  under  this  title 
afaaU  not  bs  In  sssess  at  tbs  asAsunt  co-tl- 
flsd  by  tbs  county  rmmmlttsn  to  bs  tbs  valus 
of  tbe  farm  less  any  prior  llsn  IndsM"* 
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and  shall  be  Mcured  by  a  first  or  second 
Dkortgage  or  deed  at  trust  on  ttae  tarm." 

(f )  Section  13  (b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  flgxirea  "•100.000.000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  tbereof  the  figures  "$125,000,000." 

(g)  Section  13  (c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
Item  (5)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  new  item  (5)  reading  as  follows: 

"(5)  Loans  insured  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  certified 
by  the  county  committee  to  be  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  the  farm." 

(h)  Section  12  (e)  is  amended  by  striking 
from  the  last  sentence  of  Item  (2)  the  words 
"to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
relating  to  mortgage  Insurance"  and  by  in- 
rertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "of  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  and  may  be 
transferred  annually  to  that  administrative 
expense  account  and  become  merged  there- 
with." 

<1)  Section  16  (a)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  oefore  the  word 
"mortgages"  the  words  "or  second"  and  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of 
•aid  subsection:  "Loans  Insured  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  the  amount 
certified  by  the  county  committee  to  be  the 
value  o:  tlM  farm.  !•«•  any  prior  lien  indebt- 

•dlMM." 

(J)  The  following  new  section  17  Is  added: 

"Sac.  17.  Until  June  30.  1959.  the  purposes 
for  which  loans  may  be  made  or  instired  un- 
der this  title  shall  include  the  advance  of 
funds  for  refinancing  secured  ot  unsecured 
indebtedness  of  ell(;lble  farmers  who  sre 
presently  unable  to  meet  the  terms  and  con- 
cltlons  of  their  outstanding  Indebtedness 
and  are  unable  to  refinance  such  debts  with 
commercial  banks,  cooperative  lending 
agencies,  or  other  responsible  credit  scurcsa 
at  rates  and  terms  which  they  cou'.d  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  fulfill.  The  total 
amount  of  loans  Insured  In  any  1  fiscal 
year  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
•30  million." 

Sec.  a.  Title  n,  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "Production 
and  Subsistence  Loans"  In  the  title  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Operating 
Loans."  and  by  the  amendment  of  section 
31  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  ai.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans  to  farmers  and  stoclunen  who  are 
operators  of  family-type  farms  and  who  are 
cltistens  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
chase of  livestock,  seed.  feed,  fertilizer,  farm 
equipment,  supplies,  and  other  farm  needs, 
the  cost  of  reorganizing  the  farming  enter- 
prise or  changing  farming  practices  to  ac- 
complish more  diversified  or  more  profitable 
farming  operations,  the  refinancing  of  exist- 
ing indebtedness,  and  Tor  family  subsistence: 
Provided,  however.  That  loans  may  be  made 
to  operators  of  less  than  family-type  units 
if  the  farm  unit  is  of  sufficient  size  to  pro- 
duce Income  which,  together  with  the  In- 
come from  other  sources,  including  pensions 
in  the  case  of  disabled  veterans,  will  en- 
able them  to  meet  living  and  operating  ex- 
penses and  the  amounts  due  on  their  loans. 

"(b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purchase  or  leasing  of  land  or 
for  the  carrying  on  of  any  land-purchase 
or  land-leasing  program.  No  loan  may  be 
made  to  any  1  borrower  under  this  sec- 
tion which  would  cause  the  total  principal 
amount  outstanding  to  exceed  910.000:  Pro- 
vided, hoxoever.  That  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  the  sum  made  available 
by  annual  appropriation  for  loans  under  this 
title  may  be  used  for  making  loans  to  bor- 
rowers which  would  catise  such  Indebtedness 
to  exceed  $10,000  but  in  no  event  may  any 
loan  be  made  which  would  cause  such  in- 
debtedness to  exceed  •aO.OOO. 

"(c)  The  terms  of  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  any  renewal  or  extension  of 
any  such  loan  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  hereof,  shall  not  exceed  7  yean  Irom 
the  date  the  original  loan  was  made. 


"(d)  No  person  who  has  failed  to  liquidate 
his  indebtedness  under  this  section  for  7 
consecutive  years  shall  be  eligible  for  loans 
hereunder:  Provided,  hovoever.  That  in  Jus- 
tifiable cases  where  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  inability  of  a  borrower  to  repay  his  in- 
debtedness under  this  section  within  7  years 
is  due  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
borrower,  the  Secretary  may  extend  or  re- 
new such  loans  to  be  repayable  in  not  to 
exceed  10  years  from  the  date  the  original 
loan  was  made,  and  during  such  extended 
term  may  make  additional  loans  to  such 
persons,  tf  necesnary." 

Sac.  3.  Except  insofar  as  they  affect  title 
ni  of  the  Bankhoad -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 
as  amended,  the  following  sections  of  title  IV 
of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended,   are  further  amended   as  follows: 

(a)  Section  41  (g)  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(g)  Compromise,  adjust,  or  reduce  claim* 
and  adjust  and  modify  the  terms  of  mort- 
gages, leases,  contracts,  and  agreements  en- 
tered into  or  administered  by  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  under  any  of  its  pro* 
grams,  as  circumstances  msy  require:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  (1)  comFromlse.  ad- 
justment or  reduction  of  claims  shall  be 
based  on  a  reasonable  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  debtor's  ability  to  pay  and 
the  value  of  the  security  and  with  or  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  consideration  at  th« 
time  of  such  adjiutment  or  reduction. 

"(3)  Releases  from  perconal  liability  may 
a'so  be  made  with  or  without  the  payment 
of  any  consideration  at  the  time  of  adjust- 
ment of  claims  a<;alnst 

"(A)  Borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  other  approved  appli- 
cants und<>r  agreements  assuming  the  out- 
standing secured  Indebtedness:  and 

"(B)  Borrowers  who  have  transferred 
their  farms  to  other  approved  applicants  un- 
der agreements  assuming  that  portion  of 
their  outstanding  Indebtedness  against  the 
farm  which  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  farm 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  and  borrowers 
whoee  farms  have  be»n  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary, In  cafes  where  the  county  comraitteea 
certify  and  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
borrowers  have  cooperated  In  good  faith  with 
the  Secretary,  have  farmed  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  used  due  diligence  to  maintain  the 
security  against  loss,  and  otherwise  fulfillod 
the  covenants  Incident  to  their  loans,  to  the 
best  of  their  abUities. 

"(3)  No  compromise,  adju.stment.  or  re- 
duction of  claims  shall  be  made  upon  terms 
more  favorable  than  recommended  by  the  ap- 
propriate county  committee  established  pur- 
suant to  section  42  of  this  act. 

"(4)  Any  claim  which  has  been  due  and 
payable  for  5  years  or  more,  and  where  the 
debtor  has  no  assets  from  which  the  claim 
could  be  collected  and  has  no  apparent  fu- 
ture debt  payment  ability,  or  is  deceased  and 
has  left  no  estate,  or  has  been  absent  from 
his  last  known  address  for  a  period  of  at  least 
5  years,  has  no  known  assets,  and  his  where- 
abouts cannot  be  ascertained  without  undue 
expense,  may  be  charged  off  or  released  by 
the  Secretary  upon  a  report  and  favorable 
recommendation  of  the  employee  of  the  Ad- 
ministration having  charge  of  the  claim: 
Provided,  however,  That  claims  involving  a 
principal  balance  of  •ISO  or  less  may  be 
charged  off  or  released  whenever  It  appears 
to  the  Secretary  that  further  collection  ef- 
forts would  be  Ineffectual  or  likely  to  prove 
uneconomical." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  42  (a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "coun- 
ty" in  each  of  three  places  the  words  "or 
area." 

(c)  Section  43  (d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "as  family-size  farms." 

(d)  Section  44  (a)  (3)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "the"  as  It  appears  before 
the  word  "rates"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  word  "reasonable"  and  by  striking 
the  words  "(but  not  exceeding  the  rate  of 


6  percent  per  annum),"  and  section  44  (c) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  word 
"rates"  the  word  "reasonable"  and  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "(but  not  exceeding  the  rate 
of  5  percent  per  annum ) ." 

(e)  Section  51  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  51.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  make  advances  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  security  for,  or  the  lien  or  priority 
of  the  lien  securing,  any  loan  or  other  indebt- 
edness owing  to,  instired  by  or  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  under  any  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration: 
to  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or 
other  sale  or  otherwise  acquire  property 
pledged,  mortgaged,  conveyed,  attached,  or 
levied  upon  to  secure  the  payment  of  any 
such  indebtedness:  to  accept  title  to  any 
property  so  purchased  or  acquired:  to  oper- 
ate for  a  period  not  In  excess  of  1  year  from 
the  date  of  acquisition,  or  lease  such  prop- 
erty for  such  period  as  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  investment  therein:  to 
sell  or  grant  rights-of-wsy  or  easements  over 
such  property:  and  to  sell  or  otherwise  dis- 
poee  of  such  property  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  section  43  of  this  act. 
Any  advances  or  expenditures  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  insured  loan  or  in- 
sured mortgage  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  mort- 
gage insurance  fund." 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  AncxN  Is  as  follows: 

EXFTANATOST    STATrMrNT    OF    A    BtLt    TO    IM- 
PaOVZ    AND    SlMPLIFT     CtEDrT    FaCTUTIKS    TO 

FABMras  To  AMrwo  the  Bankhk^o-Jones 
Faem  lEMAMT  Act.  amo  roa  Orusa  Ptm- 

P03ES 

Section  1  (a)  of  the  bill  will  amend  the 
la^t  sentence  of  section  1  (a)  of  the  existing 
law  so  that  loans  for  Improvements,  includ- 
ing housing  and  other  farm  buildings,  may 
be  made  to  all  eligible  applicants  rather  than 
to  only  existing  borrowers  under  title  I  of 
the  act.  as  this  rectlon  is  now  limited.  This 
latter  change  will  also  make  thU  section 
consistent  with  the  propoeed  changes  in  the 
second  part  of  the  proviso  of  Section  1  (c). 

Section  1  (b)  of  the  existing  act  will  be 
amended  so  as  to  be  consirtent  with  the 
proposed  changes  in  1  (a)  by  including  the 
present  owners  of  farms  among  those  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title  and  by  re- 
quiring that  the  applicant  have  received  a 
substantial  portion  of  his  income  from 
farming  Instead  of  the  major  portion  as  now 
required. 

The  changes  proposed  In  section  1  (c)  will 
provide  authority  to  mr.ke  loans  for  repair 
and  Improvement  on  those  farms  which  are 
less  than  family-type  units  which  constitute 
the  residence  of  the  owner-operator,  if  in- 
come from  outflde  sources,  plus  income  from 
the  farm,  will  warrant  the  making  of  such 
loans. 

Section  2  (b)  will  replace  the  existing  eli- 
gibility requirement  that  an  applicant  be 
unable  to  secure  credit  at  rates  not  exceed- 
ing 5  percent  per  annum  prevailing  in  the 
community  with  a  requirement  that  he  be 
unable  to  secure  such  loans  at  such  reason- 
able rates  and  terms  prevailing  in  the  com- 
munity. The  other  changes  in  this  section, 
with  respect  to  loans  made  under  the  pro- 
viso of  section  1  (c),  will  establish  as  the 
maximum  amount  of  such  a  loan  the  fair 
and  reasonable  value  based  on  normal  mar- 
ket value  of  the  farms  constituting  less  than 
family-type  units.  Loans  on  family-type 
farms  would  continue  to  be  based  on  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  farm.  For  a  unit 
that  is  less  than  a  full -time  farming  opera- 
tion, factors  other  than  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  farm  generally  Infiuence  its 
value;  therefore,  a  normal  market  value  de- 
termination provides  a  better  basis  for  ap- 
praising such  a  farm. 

The  changes  which  will  be  made  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  3  (a)  are  necessary 
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to  oorrelate  this  section  with  the  proposed 
additional  authority.  It  la  also  proposed  to 
amend  this  section  by  eliminating  the  second 
sentence  which  requires  that  no  loan  shall 
be  made  In  excess  of  the  average  value  of 
the  efficient  family-type  farm  units  In  the 
county.  Loans  will  still  be  limited  to  fums 
that  are  not  larger  than  family-size  imlts 
and  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  value 
certified  by  the  county  committee  under 
Kctlon  a  (b). 

Section  1  (f)  of  the  bill  will  amend  sec- 
tion 12  (b)  of  the  act  to  Increase  from 
•100  million  to  •las  million  the  aggregate 
amount  of  mortgages  or  loans  which  may  be 
insured  under  title  I  In  any  1  fiscal  year. 
This  change  is  in  anticipation  of  an  In- 
cren.<ied  volume  of  loans  under  the  addi- 
tional proposed  authority. 

The  change  propoeed  in  section  1  (g>  of 
the  bill  will  eliminate  the  present  limitation 
of  insured  loans  to  tlaoee  not  exceeding  90 
percent  of  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of 
farms.  The  00  percent  limitation  has  op- 
erated to  prevent  assistance  by  means  of 
insured  loans  to  many  applicants,  other- 
wlw  eligible,  who  are  unable  to  prorlde  the 
balance  of  the  cost  of  the  farm  and  its  im- 
provements, experience  with  direct  loans 
has  demonstrated  that  sound  loans  can  be 
made  up  to  100  percent  of  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  the  farm.  The  proposed 
language  of  the  new  section  12  (c)  (5)  will 
alro  make  this  provision  consistent  with  the 
changes  made  In  section  2  (b)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  fair  and  reasonable  value 
of  less  than  famlly-cize  unlu. 

Section  1  (b)  would  modify  section  12  (e) 
(2)  in  order  to  avoid  the  insertion  of  legis- 
lative language  in  the  appropriation  acts 
authorizing  the  use  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  instirance  charges  for  any  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. As  the  act  Is  now  worded,  funds  so 
collected  could  be  vised  only  in  connection 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to 
mortgage  insurance.  Without  the  modifica- 
tions contained  in  appropriation  acts  in  the 
past.  It  would  have  been  necessay  for  each 
employee  to  keep  track  of  the  amount  of  his 
time  spent  on  the  mortgage  Insurance  work 
so  that  it  could  be  charged  against  this  sum. 

Section  1  (1)  will  amend  section  Ifl  (a)  so 
as  to  add  authority  to  insure  loans  which 
will  be  subordinate  to  an  outstanding  first 
lien.  Second  mortgages  nmnlng  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  bcneilt  of  the  mortgage  in- 
surance fund  would  be  taken  in  connection 
with  such  locms.  An  additional  sentence  is 
also  proposed  so  that  loans  insured  under 
section  16  (a)  will  be  controlled  by  limits 
comparable  to  second  mortgage  direct  loans 
as  provided  in  the  proposed  section  3   (a). 

Section  1  (J)  will  add  a  new  section  17 
which  will  provide  the  Secretary  with  tempo- 
rary authority  during  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
to  make  and  insure  loans  solely  for  refinanc- 
ing existing  Indebtedness  of  farmers  who 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  amended  act. 
The  total  of  such  reflranclng  loans  insured  In 
any  fiscal  year  would  be  limited  to  •SO  mil- 
lion. 

Section  a  of  the  bin  will  amend  the  title 
of  title  II  of  the  act  from  "Production  and 
Subsistence  Loans"  to  "Operating  Loans." 
The  new  title  is  believed  to  be  more  descrip- 
tive and  more  understandable. 

The  proposed  new  section  21  (a)  Involves 
the  following  changes: 

1.  Loans  will  be  authorized  to  operators 
of  family-type  farms,  and  to  operators  of  less 
than  famlly-tyiie  farms  whose  f«rms  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  produce  income  which,  with 
income  from  other  sotirces,  will  enable  the 
operators  to  pay  necessary  operating  costs 
and  the  amounts  which  wlU  become  due  on 
tlieir  loans.  This  cluinge  is  propoeed  to  per- 
mit the  correlation  of  the  operating  loan 
program  with  other  efforts  being  made  to 
assist  low-income  fnrmers  and  to  provide 
credit  In  designated  rural  development  areas. 


a.  Section  ai  (b)  wUI  be  amended  to  sub- 
stitute a  •10.000  limitation  on  the  total 
outstanding  principal  indebtedness  of  a  bor- 
rower under  this  section  for  the  present 
•7,000  restriction  on  an  Initial  operating 
loan  to  a  borrower.  In  adddltlon.  a  snin 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  annusl  ap- 
propriation for  loans  under  this  sectioa 
may  be  used  for  larger  loans  which  would 
not  exceed  a  total  principal  Indebtedness 
at  any  one  time  of  •20,000. 

3.  The  maximum  term  of  loans,  Including 
renewals  or  extensions,  would  be  changed 
by  section  21  (c)  from  7  years  to  10  years. 

4.  The  following  change  will  be  made  In 
the  continuous  indebtedness  limitation  of 
section  21  (d),  which  makes  a  borrower  un- 
der this  section  ineligible  for  further  loans 
unless  he  has  liquidated  his  Indebtedness 
within  7  years.  In  Justifiable  cases  due  to 
causes  beyond  the  borrower's  control,  the 
loan  could  be  renewed  or  extended  for  a  total 
period  of  not  longer  than  10  yea..-s  from  the 
date  it  was  made,  and  additional  loans  could 
be  made  during  the  extended  period.  Sec- 
tion 21  (d)  also  will  eliminate  the  present 
requirement  that  debts  incurred  prior  to 
November  I,  1940,  must  be  Included  In  the 
determination  as  to  whether  the  borrower 
has  liquidated  his  indebtedness  under  this 
section  on  and  after  November  1.  1053. 
Some  persons  who  are  still  farming  and  who 
need  further  credit  assistance  have  never 
been  able  to  fully  pay  their  indebtedness 
under  the  Resettlement  and  Farm  Security 
Administration  programs.  The  present  lan- 
guage is  ambiguous  with  respect  to  whether 
such  persons  have  fully  liquidated  their  In- 
debtedness if  such  debts  have  been  settled 
without  payment  of  the  entire  principal 
and  interest  either  before  or  after  Noveml)er 
1.  1953. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  contains  amendments 
to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  making  and  servicing  loans  under 
titles  I  and  11,  including  compromise  powers, 
use  of  county  committees,  sale  of  surplus 
acquired  security  property,  availability  of 
other  credit  at  5  percent  interest,  and  the 
authority  to  deal  with  security  property. 

1.  Section  3  (a)  will  amend  section  41 
(g)  of  the  act  by  extending  the  power  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  compromise, 
adjust,  and  reduce  claims  and  modify  the 
tei-ms  of  contracts  to  those  entered  into  or 
by  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  under 
any  of  its  programs.  While  most  of  the 
claims  administered  by  this  Agency  are  cov- 
ered by  the  present  language,  claims  arising 
under  the  Water  Facilities  Act,  the  Wheeler- 
Case  Act,  the  fiood  and  windstorm  appropri- 
ations, and  the  emergency-loan  provisions 
are  not  subject  to  the  same  administrative 
settlement  authorities  applicable  to  claims 
under  this  act. 

The  proposed  change  in  section  41  (g)  (1) 
will  remove  the  SIO.OOO  limit  on  claims  that 
may  be  settled  by  the  Secretary.  This  pro- 
posed change  would  expedite  the  settlement 
of  claims  in  excess  of  SIO.OOO,  and  provide 
a  unlfCHm  basis  for  settling  all  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  transactions  under  any  program 
administered  by  the  Farmers'  Home  Admin- 
istration. The  factors  affecting  the  settle- 
ment of  larger  claims  are  not  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  smaller  claims  to  Jus- 
tify special  treatment. 

The  provisions  of  section  41  (g)  (2)  do  not 
permit  the  reletse  from  personal  liability 
of  those  operating  loan  borrowers  who  trans- 
fer or  convey  their  security  property  in  sat- 
isfaction of  their  Indebtedness  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Under  the  revised  language,  releases 
of  personal  liability  may  be  made  to  such 
borrowers.  The  changes  in  section  41  (g) 
(2)  (B)  are  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  provisions  of  that  subsection  to  insured 
mortgage  loans  and  to  less  than  family-sias 
farm  units. 

Section  3  (a)  will  also  extend  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  for  cancellation  and  release 
of  claims  regardless  of  amount  under  certain 


restricted  conditions.  At  present,  claims  of 
•100  or  less  mny  be  canceled  if  those  condi- 
tions exist.  Under  Public  Law  518,  the  Sec- 
retary has  concturent  authority  to  cancel 
these  and  certain  similar  debts  not  exceeding 
•1,000  principal  balance.  With  the  removal 
of  the  monetary  limitation  on  the  cancella- 
tion of  debts  where  the  debtor  has  no  assets 
or  apparent  debt-paying  abUity,  where  the 
borrower  is  deceased  and  has  left  no  estate, 
or  where  he  has  been  absent  from  his  last 
known  address,  is  without  known  assets,  and 
his  whereabouts  cannot  be  ascertained  with- 
out undue  expense,  the  bin  will  permit  such 
action  only  after  6  years  Instead  of  tlie 
present  2-  or  3-year  llmltaUons.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  claims  of  $150  or  less  may  be 
canceled  if  further  collection  efforts  would 
be  Ineffectual  or  uneconomical.  This  change 
from  •lO  to  •ISO  is  prompted  by  comparison 
with  the  costs  of  litigation  on  such  claims. 

2.  Section  3  (b)  of  the  biU  will  permit 
the  establishment  of  county  committees  for 
areas  not  necessarily  limited  to  county 
boundaries.  Topography  and  means  of  com- 
munication between  county  seats  and  parts 
of  some  counties  make  it  expensive  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  limit  uniformly  the  juris- 
diction of  the  county  committee  exactly  to 
county  boundaries. 

3.  Section  3  (c)  of  the  biU  wlU  strike  the 
words  "as  famUy-size  farm"  from  section 
43  (d)  in  order  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  sell  and  acquire  farm  tmits  of  less  than 
family-type  to  ]>ersons  who  would  be  eli- 
gible for  the  less  than  the  family-type  farm 
loans  proposed  under  section  1  on  terms 
consistent  with  the  modified  loan  authority. 

4.  Section  3  (d)  of  the  bill  will  substitute 
reasonable  rates  prevailing  in  the  conmiu- 
nity  for  the  present  limitation  of  rates  not 
exceeding  5  percent  per  annum  as  a  guide 
to  determining  whether  credit  from  private 
or  cooperative  sources  is  available  to  the 
applicant  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made  or 
at  the  time  the  borrower  should  refinance 
his  indebtedness  to  the  Secretary  by  means 
of  such  other  credit. 

5.  Section  1  (c)  of  the  act  will  amend  sec- 
tion 51  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  service 
mortgages  taken  In  connection  with  insured 
loans  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is  now 
authorized  to  service  security  for  direct  loans 
and  will  extend  the  authority  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  security,  bid  at  f<»-eclo6ure  or 
other  sale,  and  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section  to  property  involved  in  loans  under 
any  of  the  acts  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  This  section  of  the 
act  now  applies  to  all  of  the  acts  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
except  the  credit  sales  accoxints  on  water 
conservation  and  utilization  projects  trans- 
ferred to  the  agency  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  property  which  might  l>e 
acquired  under  the  special  emergency  loans 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  727. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  encountered  by 
the  lack  of  authority  to  grant  easements  of 
rights-of-way  for  roads  and  utilities  while 
the  security  property  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Government.  The  amended  section 
will  provide  that  authority. 


NATIONAL   LIBRARY   OP   MEDICINE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  bin,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  on 
it  in  excess  of  the  2  minutes  allowed 
under  the  order  which  has  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KknhkdyJ,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  medicine  and  to 
advance  the  national  health  and  welfare 
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by  creating  a  NatloxuJ  library  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  President,  we  introduce  this  bill 
at  the  urgent  behest  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  identified  with  the  medical 
sciences  whose  major  objective  in  life  is 
to  contribute  to  improving  the  health  of 
their  fellow  men.  These  are  men  and 
women  who  know  whereof  they  speak. 
Mr.  President,  and  many  of  them  believe 
that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
a  most  important  and  urgent  step  in  the 
health  field  which  can  be  taken  by  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

That  is  strong  language  to  accompany 
the  introduction  of  a  bill,  which  has  as 
its  sole  and  undramatic  objective,  the 
establishing  of  a  National  Library  of 
Medicine  decently  housed,  efBciently 
staffed,  properly  located,  and  adequately 
financed.  Those  phrases  may  seem  so 
now,  Mr.  President,  but  they  will  seem 
like  great  understatements  when  we 
realize  that  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  correct  a  situation  of  which 
the  Congress  and  our  people  are  gener- 
ally unaware  but  which,  so  long  as  it 
continues,  can  at  any  moment  result  in 
the  destruction  of  the  greatest  collection 
of  medical  literature  in  the  entire  world. 
I  refer  to  what  is  now  called  the  Armed 
Forces  Medical  Library. 

Mr.  President,  the  disaster  to  which  I 
referred  can  happen  at  any  moment. 
Continued  neglect  can  rob  us  and  the 
world  of  this  treasure.  And  once  de- 
stroyed, not  all  the  gold  in  Fort  Knox 
could  recreate  it.  Should  the  library  of 
medicine  be  destroyed,  we  would  lose  the 
Ideas,  the  wisdom,  the  knowledge,  the 
experience,  the  thoughtful  analysis,  the 
idea-provokin?.  solution-inspiring  col- 
lection of  different  ways  of  thinking 
about  man's  health  and  well-being  that 
oiu:  men  of  medicine  now  have  at  their 
service.  These  books  and  charts  and 
manuscripts  of  incalculable  value  are 
now  housed — if  indeed  that  word  can  be 
used — some  of  them  in  a  warehouse  in 
Cleveland  and  some  in  a  building  con- 
structed in  1837  just  a  few  blocks  from 
here,  which  was  condemned  30  years  ago 
as  inadequate  for  library  services  and 
which  is  so  antiquated  that  its  iron  col- 
umns have  actually  buckled.  I  have  been 
Informed  that,  unless  we  in  the  Congress 
act  promptly  and  insist  that  construction 
of  a  building  fit  to  house  this  collection 
of  over  650,000  bound  volumes  gets  un- 
der way  immediately,  a  large  number 
of  these  volumes,  in  a  matter  of  months, 
will  have  to  be  moved  to  a  highly  flam- 
mable, temporary  barracks  which  is  in 
danger  of  falling  apart  in  the  next  high 
wind. 

WHOSE    rAULTT 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, quite  understandably,  will  want 
CO  know  who  is  at  fault  if.  having  ac- 
quired a  priceless  treasure  of  medical 
literature,  we  have  housed  it  so  poorly 
that,  not  only  can  it  not  function  as  it 
should,  but  its  contents  are  actually  in 
danger. 

I  should  like  to  answer  that  question 
clearly  and  unequivocally.  The  blame 
does  not  lie  with  any  particular  agency 
or  on  any  specific  person.  Certainly  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Congress.  This 
Congress  authorized  the  expendltiu-e  of 
$350,000  to  be  used  to  draw  up  plans  for 


a  proper  building  to  house  the  Armed 
Forces  Medical  Library,  and  in  so  doing 
we  committed  ourselves  to  appropriating 
the  necessary  funds  for  its  erection.  This 
Congress  recognized  its  responsibilities 
in  this  respect  and  so,  too,  did  earlier 
Congresses.  In  1919.  in  1938.  and  in 
1941,  the  Congress  took  similar  actions 
designed  to  properly  house  this  great 
library,  ' 

Nor  is  it  the  fault  of  those  most  im- 
mediately responsible  for  its  operation. 
Certainly  Colonel  Rogers,  who  serves  as 
its  librarian  and  who  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  of  administering  it  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  is  not  at 
fault.  He  has  spent  years  working  day 
and  night  in  the  attempt  to  secure  a 
proper  home  for  the  institution  to  which 
he  is  devoted.  The  same  can  also  be 
said  of  the  Surgeons  General  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  They, 
too,  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
library  and  of  the  urgent  need  to  house 
it  properly. 

Is  it  then  the  fault  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who.  last  December,  decided 
not  to  ask  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
$350,000  the  Congress  had  authorized, 
and  who  decided  not  to  include  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  library  ip  his 
1957  budget?  I  do  not  believe  so. 
Neither  he,  nor  his  predecessors,  should 
ever  have  been  called  upon  to  make  such 
decisions.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  not  be  required  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion from  critical  questions  of  the  gravest 
military  import  in  order  to  consider  how 
best  to  house,  maintain  and  operate' 
what  is.  in  fact,  a  national  library  of 
medicine,  regardless  of  the  importance 
of  that  library  to  our  medical  progress. 

The  fault,  if  there  is  fault  in  this  situ- 
ation, is  a  fault  of  history.  The  situation 
with  which  we  are  now  confronted  came 
about  simply  because  that  which  started 
out  as  the  small  library  of  the  Surgeon 
G?neral  of  the  Army  120  years  ago  has 
become,  through  a  combination  of  acci- 
dent and  the  devotion,  imaginative  bril- 
liance and  tenacity  of  a  handful  of  men, 
a  truly  national  institution.  The  present 
situation  finds  the  library  without  any 
proper  legislative  authorization  and  as 
part  of  the  Military  Establishment,  where 
it  does  not  belong,  and  within  which  it 
cannot  hope  to  compete  for  the  funds 
it  must  have. 

THE    ARMED    FORCES    MEDICAL    LIBKAKT 

The  Armed  Forces  Medical  Library  is 
1  of  3  large  research  libraries  operated 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Originally 
organized  in  1836  by  Surgeon  General 
Lovell,  as  the  Surgeon  Generals  Library, 
and  later  known  as  the  Army  Medical 
Library,  it  was  given  its  present  title 
in  1952.  Initially  almost  unknown,  it 
became  a  truly  great  institution  during 
the  librarianshlp  of  Col.  John  Shaw  Bil- 
lings, which  began  in  1855  and  la!=ted 
30  years.  It  was  during  Colonel  Bil- 
lings' tenure,  in  1887.  that  it  was  in- 
stalled in  the  building  where  it  is  still 
housed. 

Today  this  library  holds  over  650.000 
bound  volumes,  containing  well  over  a 
million  titles.  It  currently  receives  over 
5,000  medical  periodicals.  It  has  been 
adding  to  its  collection  over  25,000  vol- 
imies  a  year.  For  over  75  years  now, 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Library 


of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
relinquished  to  it  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  developing  a  collection  of 
medical  books  and  periodicals.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  research  libraries  in  a 
special  discipline  in  the  entire  world. 

rUMCTION    AND    VALTJX    Or    THE    UBSART 

The  Armed  Forces  Medical  Library, 
as  I  have  said,  contains  a  priceless  and 
irreplaceable  collection  of  literature  and 
of  periodicals  drawn  from  all  the  world. 
But  the  Library  is  not  at  all  a  place 
where  these  items  are  entombed  for  the 
benefit  of  antiquarians.  Far  from  it. 
This  medical  library  is  a  living,  vibrantly 
functioning  institution,  serving  mem- 
bers of  the  health  professions  daily  and 
in  a  myriad  of  ways.  It  serves  and,  of 
course,  will  always  continue  to  serve, 
members  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  each 
of  our  armed  services.  It  keeps  them 
abreast  of  medical  literature,  .^t  keeps 
them  informed  of  new  developments  and 
discoveries.  It  advLses  them  of  health 
conditions  in,  and  the  precautions 
needed  for,  any  of  the  farfiuhg  parts 
of  the  world  to  which  the  services  may  be 
called. 

Far  more  Important  than  the  role  It 
plays  in  our  Armed  Forces,  however,  is 
the  function  it  serves  in  civilian  hfe. 
Since  the  Conrre-^s  authorized  it  so  to 
do  in  1892,  and  again  in  1901,  the  Li- 
brary has  served  the  needs  of  civilians 
in  all  of  the  health  professions.  Today 
the  value  of  the  service  it  renders  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  hospital  administra- 
tors, public-health  physicians,  educators 
and  sanitarians,  research  workers  in 
every  field  pertaining  to  health,  is  vastly 
more  important  and  of  far  greater  value 
than  that  which  it  renders  to  the  armed 
services. 

And  how  valuable  Is  that  service? 
Years  ago  the  great  Sir  William  Osier 
answered  that  question  when  he  said  of 
this  same  Library — 

For  the  teacher  and  the  worker  •  great 
library  such  as  this  Is  Indispensable.  They 
must  know  the  world's  best  work  and  know 
it  at  once.  They  mint  and  make  current 
coin  the  ore  so  widely  scattered  in  juurnals, 
transactions,  and  monographs. 

Later,  one  of  my  own  father's  great 
teachers.  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  fame,  declared  that  this  same 
Library  and  its  publications  constituted 
Americas  greatest  contribution  to  the 
entire  world  of  medicine.  Our  own  Hoo- 
ver Commissions  task  force  on  Federal 
medical  services  stated  that — 

Today  the  largest  and  most  Important 
medical  library  In  the  world  is  the  Armed 
Forces  Medical  Library.  No  other  medical 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  serves 
the  future  of  medical  research  eo  Intimately 
and  so  widely  as  does  this  unequaled  col- 
lection of  books.  Journals,  and  blbUograpblc 
services. 

To  this  library,  material  of  clinical  Im- 
portance flows  in  from  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world.  German  publica- 
tions, French  periodicals,  English.  Ice- 
landic, Turkish,  Ru.ssian,  Chinese,  Hun- 
garian. Portuguese.  Dutch,  Swedish,  and 
Spanish  monographs  and  journals,  just 
to  name  a  few.  all  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  hbrary's  collection.  Over 
10.000  serial  titles  are  regularly  recorded. 
Each  year  it  acquires  15.000  monographs 
and  100,000  journal  pieces,  the  housing  of 
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which  requires  over  half  a  mile  of  linear 
shelf  footage.  Each  year  ita  interlibrary 
loan  service  places  133.000  volumes  in 
the  hands  of  medical  research  workers 
throughout  this  country.  Over  1,000  ref- 
erence questions  are  answered  by  the 
library  staff  each  month,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  long  medical  bibliographies 
are  prepared.  The  library  is  carefully 
cataloging  all  of  its  acquisitions,  and 
issues  each  year  a  printed  record  of  this 
work  for  all  to  see  and  use.  The  library 
publishes  a  monthly  index  to  the  current 
periodical  literature  of  medicine  in  which 
over  100,000  articles  a  year  are  listed  by 
author  and  subject.  Interlibrary  loans. 
bibliographical,  and  photodupllcation 
services  make  it  possible  for  the  doctor, 
civilian  or  military,  to  have  at  his  beck 
and  call  all  of  the  library's  resources.  It 
is  dilHcult  to  exaggerate  the  important 
Influence  this  library  has  had  on  the  ad- 
vances in  the  medical  sciences  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  gage 
its  value  in  dollars. 

TRANsm  FROM  ARMCD  EORCCS 

Members  of  Congress  will  agree  with 
me  as  to  the  importance  of  properly 
housing  and  adequately  supporting  the 
administration  of  this  great  institution. 
Some  may  ask,  "Why  not  do  that  with- 
out removing  the  hbrary  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense?" 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  that  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  on  several  oc- 
casions has  attempted  to  do  ju.st  that,  but 
it  has  never  worked.  As  I  have  explained 
above,  only  last  year  we  authorized  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  get  on  with 
the  task  of  properly  housing  this  mag- 
nificent operation,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  decided  not  to  use  that  au- 
thority. 

More  Important,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  library  is  truly  a  national  library 
of  medicine  in  fact,  and  as  such  it  does 
not  belong  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  all.    As  a  part  of  the  Military  Estab- 
Ushment.  It  is  unable  to  command  from 
top  oCQcials  of  the  Department  the  at- 
tention and  thought  it  deserves.    Their 
responsibilities  In  other  fields  are  far  too 
heavy  to  permit  it.    Moreover,  to  permit 
the  library  to  remain  in  Defense  means 
a  continuation  of  constant  difficulty  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  has  for 
years  found  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  military  appropriations  should  be 
spent  to  operate  a  national  library  of 
medicine.    This  difficulty  has  been  com- 
pounded by  the  further  fact  that  the 
librarian  of  the  Armed  Forces  Medical 
Library  has  no  direct  contact  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.    Such  matters  are 
handled  by  the  Adjutant  Generals  Office, 
and  Senators  can  well  understand  what 
little  time  and  inclination  that  Office  has 
had  to  spend  on  problems  of  medical 
librarianshlp.    Search  as  you  will,  you'll 
find  no  provision  for  financing  the  li- 
brary in  the  Armed  Forces  budgets.    Its 
expenses  are  burled  in  some  18  different 
categories.    This  is  true,  because  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  no  legal  au- 
thorization to  operate  a  national  Institu- 
tion primarily  for  civilian  purposes. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  library  cannot  be  expected  to  prop- 
erly discharge  its  mission  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains part  of  the  Military  Establish- 


ment. While  it  Is  true  that  its  resources 
are  uaed  by  military  medical  personnel 
In  the  conduct  of  day-to-day  military 
programs  throughout  the  world,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  constitutes  but  a  small 
part  of  the  library's  activities.  It^  ma- 
jor and  predominant  function  lies  in  the 
service  it  provides  civilian  medical 
science.  Moreover,  If  it  is  properly 
housed  and  adequately  financed,  as  it 
cannot  hope  to  be  so  long  as  it  must  com- 
pete for  a  share  of  the  armed  services 
dollar,  then  it  will  be  far  more  able  to 
better  serve  our  military  medical  per- 
sonnel. 

Those,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons 
why,  in  the  interest  both  of  military  and 
civilian  medicine,  I  believe  the  library 
should  become  The  National  Library  of 
Medicine.  Other  and  quite  cogent  and 
compelling  reasons  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  Hoover  Commission's  Task  Force 
Report  to  which  I  alluded  earlier.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  an  excerpt  from  the  report  be  set 
forth  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpt  From   Report  on   Fderal  Medical 

Services 
(Prepared  for  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  by  the  Task  Force  on  Federal 
Medical  Services.  February  1955) 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Branch  of  the  Government,  Task  Force 
on  Federal  Medical  Services:  Chauncey  Mc- 
cormick, chairman:  Edwin  L.  Crosby,  M.  D., 
assistant  chairman;  Francis  J.  Braceland. 
M.  D..  Otto  W.  Brandhorst.  D.  D.  S.,  Edward 
D.  Churchill.  M.  D..  Michael  DeBakey.  M.  D.. 
Evarts  A.  Graham.  M.  D..  Alan  Gregg.  M.  D., 
Paul  R.  Hawley,  M.  D..  Theodore  G.  Klumpp. 
M.  D..  Hugh  R.  Leavell,  M.  D.,  Basil  C.  Mac- 
Lean.  M.  D.,  Walter  B.  Martin.  M.  D.,  James 
ROECoe  Miller.  M.  D..  Dwlght  L.  Wilbur.  M.  D., 
Milton  C.  Wlnternitz.  M.  D..  members;  James 
P.  Dixon,  M.  D..  stafiT  director;  John  T.  Kelly, 
asslsUnt  staff  director;  Margaret  D.  West, 
study  coordinator. 

A  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

One  of  the  cardinal  necessities  of  compe- 
tent health  research  is  access  to  books,  mono- 
graphs, and  Journals  in  medical  and  re- 
lated fields.  Unless  workers  have  access  to 
such  materials,  research  and  the  dlEsemina- 
tion  of  ECientiflc  information  are  seriously 
handicapped  and  research  grants  are  waste- 
fully  tpent. 

Today  the  largest  and  most  Important  med- 
ical library  in  the  world  is  the  Armed  Forces 
Medical  Library.  No  other  medical  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  serves  the  future 
of  medical  research  so  intimately  and  so 
widely  as  does  this  unequalled  collection  of 
books,  journals,  and  bibliographic  services. 
Originally  organized  for  military  use  in  1836, 
this  library  has  become  a  great  national  re- 
search institution  far  surpassing  the  nature, 
size,  and  level  of  activities  required  by  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  in  fact  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  of  the  United  States. 

While  every  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  who,  in  the 
past,  created  and  maintained  the  library,  to- 
day neither  Its  name  nor  its  placement  In 
the  Department,  of  Defense  suggests  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  serves  the  needs  of  national 
medical  research  and  teaching.  The  char- 
acter of  this  library  has  changed  with  the 
passage  of  time.  It  has  gained  in  value,  Im- 
portance, and  potential  usefulness. 

There  is  no  clear  statutory  authority  for 
the  functions  which  it  now  serves.  The 
library  is  Ineffectively  placed  In  point  of  ad- 


ministration, inadequately  hotised,  and  too 
poorly  supported  to  permit  effective  conduct 
of  its  pertinent  functions. 

For  over  30  years  the  library  has  needed  a 
new  building.  It  now  requires  an  annual 
Increase  of  a  mile  of  shelf  space.  Its  collec- 
tions are  constantly  threatened  by  loss  from 
fire  and  have  undergone  actual  damage 
through  exposure  to  weather  and  improper 
storage. 

Continued  financial  support  Is  a  prob- 
lem. No  newly  created  library  could  even 
hope  to  duplicate  the  present  matchless  col- 
lections. But  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
is  not  a  fair  or  defensible  charge  on  any 
one  or  all  of  the  Military  Establishments.  As 
it  is  presently  situated  the  financial  need  of 
the  library  competes  in  peacetime  with  the 
reeds  of  the  military  to  maintain  the  skele- 
ton of  an  effective  fighting  force.  In  time  of 
war  it  becomes  naive  to  expect  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  military  to  include  tlie  proper 
maintenance  and  continuing  development 
of  a  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

The  needs  of  a  National  Library  of  Medicine 
are  neither  in  theory  nor  practice  familiar  to, 
or  a  natural  concern  of.  the  Department  of 
Defense.  What  is  needed  to  enable  the  li- 
brary to  function  properly  as  a  truly  national 
institution  is  legal  status  with  an  administra- 
tive organization  appropriate  to  a  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  an  effective  building 
and  an  adequate  budget.  Its  present  irra- 
tional administrative  status  has  created  a 
history  of  friction  and  misunderstandings 
regarding  its  work.  Hospital  buildings, 
scientific  instruments,  or  medical  stores  de- 
teriorate with  the  passage  of  time;  books  and 
journals  if  well  boused  do  not  deteriorate; 
indeed  they  become  more  valuable.  In  the 
light  of  the  sums  now  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  medical  services  and  research, 
it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  means  of 
spreading  as  well  as  accumulating  and  safely 
storing  the  facts  already  known  and  those 
awaiting  discovery. 

Mr.  HIT  J..  The  task  force  report,  Mr. 
President,  went  on  to  suggest  that  the 
national  library  of  medicine  might  be 
set  up  as  an  all  but  autonomous  divi- 
sion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  is 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  While  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  report 
up  to  that  point,  I  must  say  here  that 
the  bill  which  Senator  Kennedy  and  I 
have  introduced  does  not  accept  that 
suggestion.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  said: 

There  would  seem  to  be  serious  question  as 
to  the  advisability  of  placing  a  specialized 
activity  such  as  this  library  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

I  agree.  I  do  so  especially  since  many 
men  of  eminence  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  hospitalization,  public 
health  and  research  have  written  me  to 
say  that,  while  they  might  not  as  yet 
be  in  complete  agreement  as  to  whether 
this  library  should  be  an  independent 
entity  or  a  unit  in  some  governmental 
agency  or  other,  they  are  unanimotis  in 
their  belief  that,  if  it  is  to  be  placed  in 
an  existing  department,  it  must  be  so 
placed  that  it  will  be  in  a  climate  of 
medical  opinion  where  the  primary  con- 
cern of  those  in  charge  is  the  physical 
and  mental  health  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  add  just  one  more  rea- 
son why  I  believe  this  national  library 
of  medicine  should  be  placed  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  you  know,  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, which  has  jurisdiction  over  most 
substantive  legislation  in   the  field  of 
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health.  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  both  ca- 
pacities I  have,  over  the  years,  been  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  whenever  our 
Government  has  given  recognition  to  the 
Importance  of  a  particular  need  or  en- 
deavor in  the  field  of  health,  the  lay 
public,  individual  philanthropists  and 
foundations  have  hastened  to  give  addi- 
tional momentum  to  such  projects 
through  financial  contributions.  Our 
American  people  are  eager  to  support 
worthwhile  endeavors  aimed  at  benefit- 
ing mankind.  They  regard  Federal  sup- 
port of  any  such  endeavor  as  a  seal  of 
approval — as  an  action  which  warrants 
their  Joining  in  the  endeavor.  That  is 
why.  Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
now  contribute  five,  six.  and  even  ten 
dollars  for  each  Federal  dollar  spent  in 
the  attempt  to  find  the  cause,  preven- 
tion and  cure  oX  killing  and  crippling 
diseases. 

That  is  what  I  hope  and  expect  will 
happen  with  respect  to  the  national  li- 
brary of  medicine  which  would  be  cre- 
ated by  this  bill.  I  believe  that  founda- 
tions, professional  groups  and  individual 
citizens  will  contribute  to  its  support 
and  enhancement.  They  will — if  it  is  a 
national  library  of  medicine.  They  will 
not.  so  long  as  the  Nation's  library  of 
medicine  remains  lost  and  hidden  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

NKLO  FOa  PROMPT  ACTION 

Mr.  President,  almost  2  years  ago.  In 
June  of  1954.  the  American  Medical 
Association  advised  each  of  us  that  its 
house  of  delegates  had  found  that — 

Tlie  Irreplaceable  collectiona  of  the  Armed 
Vorcea  Medical  Library  arc  now  housed  In  a 
67-year-old  building  totally  unsuitable  for 
tha  purpose  by  reason  of  Its  Inadequate  size, 
poor  state  of  repair,  susceptibility  to  fire 
hasard.  and  general  Inadaptability  to  effi- 
cient operations:  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Medical  Library  serves  not  only  all  Govern- 
ment departments  but  also  the  entire  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  United  States,  and  with- 
out Its  help  much  of  the  research  and  clini- 
cal work  now  being  carried  on  by  our  pro- 
lesslon  would  be  Impracticable. 

They  therefore  resolved — 

TlMt  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  In  convention  as- 
sembled reiterate  Its  belief  that  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Library  Is 
of  paramount  Importance  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  American  medicine  and  health  of  our 
country,  and  calls  on  the  appropriate  a^en- 
eles  of  our  Government  to  give  Immediate 
priority  to  this  most  Important  project. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
took  that  position  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
prepared  to  go  ahead  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  proper  building  for  the  library 
If  the  Congress  would  authorize  it  to  do 
so  and  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 
They  so  memorialized  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  as  regards 
a  prt>per  building  remains  the  same;  the 
need  for  it  Is  just  as  great:  the  danger 
to  the  library  and  its  contents  Is  more 
imminent:  the  cost  of  building  such  a 
library  has  gone  up.  This  is  true  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  listened  and 
agreed  with  the  strongly  worded  repre- 
sentation made  to  It  by  America's  doc< 
tors.    We  authorized  the  project.    We 


authorlred  the  expenditure.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  changed  its  mind, 
and  the  project  remains  a  dream — Its 
noncompletlon  a  nightmare  to  men  of 
science. 

The  time  for  action  on  this  project 
was  36  years  ago  when  the  Congress  first 
authorized  it.  It  would  have  been  woe- 
fully belated  had  It  been  carried  out  In 
1938  or  in  1941  or  In  1955  when  a^aln 
and  again  the  Congress  authorized  Its 
construction.  Let  xis  see  to  it  that  the 
expressed  will  of  the  Congress  is  carried 
out  and  that  this  treasure  Is  properly 
housed  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  American  Medical  Association  be- 
lieves It  urgent.  So,  too.  does  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association,  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  our  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers,  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Hoo- 
ver Commission,  and  every  man  entraged 
In  research  on  problems  of  health  from 
whom  I  have  heard.  These  outstanding 
organizations  may  or  may  not  agree  on 
all  the  details  of  the  bill  which  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  have  introduced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  whereas  the  bill  calls  for 
the  creation  of  the  national  Ubrary  of 
medicine  as  an  independent  agency.  I 
know  that  some  of  these  pentlemen  and 
some  of  these  organizations  believe  it 
might  well  be  strengthened  if  it  were 
identified  with  an  agency  already  known 
for  its  outstanding  leadership  and  activ- 
ity in  the  world  of  health  sciences — an 
ascncy  such  as  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  Others  favor  an  inde- 
pendent status  for  the  library.  Neither 
Senator  Kennedy  nor  I  are  wedded  to 
the  details  of  the  bill.  We  know  that 
such  is  the  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  for  immediate  action  on 
proper  housing  and  support  for  the  li- 
brary and  such  is  the  objectivity  and  in- 
telligence of  the  groups  and  Individuals 
most  concerned,  that  when  our  hearinps 
have  been  held  and  when  all  the  evidence 
is  in  I  am  confident  we  shall  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  a  bill  supported 
by  everyone  who  is  seriously  concerned 
with  advancing  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  make  one 
more  point  and  then  conclude. 

We  in  the  Congress  will,  I  am  certain, 
appropriate  more  than  a  hundred  and 
thirty  millicn  dollars  to  be  spent  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  fiscal  1957  for  medical  research.  Con- 
siderably more  than  a  hundred  and  thir- 
ty million.  I  hope.  In  addition,  we  shall 
appropriate  still  more  millions  for  med- 
ical research  projects  carried  on  at  the 
behest  or  imder  the  direction  of  other 
agencies  of  Government. 

The  effectiveness  of  that  research  is 
greatly  dependent  on  the  proper  main- 
tenance and  fimctioning  of  the  library 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  Will 
the  Congress  appropriate  some  $200 
million  a  year — year  after  year — for 
medical  research  and  yet  withhold  the 
$6  million  to  $7  million  needed  once  in 
a  generation  to  properly  house  the  ma- 
terials and  make  possible  the  biblio- 
graphical services  upon  which  much  of 
that  research  must  depend?  I  think 
not.  I  know  it  will  not  when  Members 
of  the  Con^rress  realize  that  Just  one 
S-by-5  card,  mailed  out  by  the  na- 
tional library  ta  medicine  at  a  cost  of 


some  10  cents,  can  and  will  save  us  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of 
wasted  effort  on  the  part  of  our  all  too 
few  men  of  medical  research.  One  such 
card  notifying  the  reader  of  the  report 
of  a  completed  ex(>erlment  can  keep  a 
dozen  Institutions  from  spending  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  duplicating  that 
same  experiment.  More  Important 
still,  it  may  mean  that  a  dozen  scien- 
tists who  might  otherwise  have  spent 
wasted  time  repeating  that  experiment 
may.  Instead,  leap  years  ahead  in  reach- 
ing the  solution  to  the  problem  with 
which  they  and  we  are  concerned. 

That  one  simple  example  of  the  mean- 
ing of  but  one  of  the  scores  of  services 
which  the  library  can  provide  should  be 
enough  to  convince  the  most  economy- 
minded  that  here  truly  is  an  expendi- 
ture which  means  not  a  spending  but  a 
saving — a  saving  of  dollars,  and  time 
and  lives. 

Let  me  sum  this  up,  Mr.  President,  by 
quoting  the  words  of  one  who  is  ranked 
amonrst  the  most  wi.se  and  knowledge- 
able and  dedicated  of  men  of  medical 
research  in  the  world — the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in 
charge  of  medical  affairs,  E>r.  Alan 
Gregg.  Dr.  Gregg  has  written  me,  "No 
defense  for  the  amounts  being  spent  on 
medical  research  by  all  the  Government 
agencies  can  be  made  if  we  continue  to 
neglect  the  need  for  one  adequate  li- 
brary, such  as  this  library  could  be 
made." 

My  father.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a 
personal  reference,  was  a  pupil  and  a 
devout  disciple  of  that  history-making 
man  of  medicine.  Joseph  Lister.  Like  so 
many  of  us  today,  many  of  the  surgeons 
of  his  time  found  It  impossible — or  per- 
haps I  should  say  "inconvenient" — to 
accept  and  apply  the  great  principles  of 
aseptic  and  antiseptic  treatment  of 
wounds.  Addressing  the  doctors  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.  in  1931  and  reminlsc- 
mg  with  them  of  those  earlier  and  de- 
cisive days  In  surgery,  my  revered 
father,  reared  in  the  traditions  of  the 
South  with  Its  respect  for  the  proper 
and  the  richly  rounded  word,  phrased 
It  this  way  as  he  spoke  of  Lord  Lister's 
experience:  'Though  his  turret  torch 
was  blazing  high,  like  Leander's.  the 
surgeons  would  not  see  and  could  not 
hear."  Happily  for  us,  the  surgeons  did 
come  to  see  and  to  hear  and  to  apply — 
nor  did  it  take  30  years  for  the  truth  to 
sink  In.  It  has  been  more  than  30  years. 
Mr.  President,  since  we  have  been  told 
how  much  it  could  mean  to  America 
were  we  to  establish  a  tr\ily  national 
library  of  medicine.  There  are  men 
who  have  carried  that  torch  high  for 
all  those  years.  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  see  the  light,  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  wisdom  and — above  all — to  act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3430)  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  medicine  and  to  advance  the  na- 
tional health  and  welfare  by  creating  a 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Hnx  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Kkn- 
mcDT).  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor.  together  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HillI.  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
of  the  bill  to  create  a  National  Library 
of  Medicine.  I  should  like  to  add  briefly 
to  the  remarks  already  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  on  this  most  impor- 
tant subject. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Impor- 
tant Hoover  Commission  reports  con- 
cerns the  Goveriunent's  handUng  of 
medical  information,  books,  treatises, 
journals,  periodicals,  and  unpublished 
research  papers.  Presently,  the  single 
greatest  collection  of  these  materials  in 
this  country  is  in  the  Armed  Forces  Medi- 
cal Library,  reputedly  the  largest  and 
most  important  medical  library  In  the 
world.  Originally  created  in  1838.  for 
military  use,  it  has  become  a  great  na- 
tional research  institution,  far  surpass- 
ing the  nature,  size,  and  level  of  medical 
activities  required  by  the  Armed  Forces. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  regarded,  in 
fact  if  not  in  name,  as  the  Nation's  Li- 
brary of  Medicine. 

The  Hoover  Commission,  supported 
completely  by  its  Medical  Services  Tai-k 
Force  composed  of  some  of  the  Nation's 
leading  medical  figures,  has  pointed  out 
that  the  interests  of  this  country  will  be 
better  served  if  the  Armed  Forces  Medi- 
cal Library  is  reestablished  as  an  Inde- 
pendent Institution  serving  the  needs  of 
all  governmental  departments  and  agen- 
cies, both  civilian  and  defense.  The  basic 
principle  of  this  bill  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Dental  Association, 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
the  American  Drug  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. It  merits  immediate  study  by 
Congress.  I  am  certain,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  will  consider  the  pro- 
posal promptly. 

The  basis  of  this  recommendation  and 
of  the  bill  which  we  have  introduced  to- 
day is  not  a  simple  paper  reorganiza- 
tional  move,  but  rather  it  is  Intended  to 
accomplish  the  following  important  sub- 
stantive changes: 

First.  Provide  express  statutory  au- 
thority— presently  lacking — for  the 
functions  performed  by  the  Library  for 
the  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Govenunent. 

Second.  Remove  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Library  from  the  military 
budget,  thereby  eliminating  a  present 
charge  upon  the  military  which  can- 
not justifiably  be  assessed  against  It. 

Third.  Eliminate  any  possible  compe- 
tition among  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  for  a  position  of  dominance 
in  this  field. 

Fourth.  Eliminate  or  drastically  re- 
duce the  duplication  of  facilities  by  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies. 

Fifth.  Permit  an  operation  directed 
by  a  board  reflecting  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  many  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  with  medical  re- 
search and  practice,  as  opposed  to  the 
present  organizational  structiu*e  in 
which  control  Is  exercised  solely  by  the 
Armed  Forces. 


Sixth.  Authorize  a  physical  plant  pro- 
viding adequate  protection  for  the  irre- 
placeable and  unequaled  collection  of 
books.  Journals,  and  bibliographic  serv- 
ices of  the  Library,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  these  materials  more  accessible. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  total  efforts 
and  funds  expended  for  medical  research 
In  this  country — and  particularly  those 
of  the  Federal  Government — should  be 
coordinated  so  that  the  most  beneficial 
results  will  be  achieved.  Medical  re- 
search leaders  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  the 
absence  of  satisfactory  bibliographic 
materials  has  resulted  in  wasteful  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  by  medical  researchers. 
Certainly  there  Is  enough  to  be  done  in 
the  important  fields  of  medical  research 
without  the  repetition  of  experiments 
successfully  imdertaken.  A  National 
Library  of  Medicine  is  essential  to  the 
efficiency  and  coordination  of  effort  nec- 
essary in  medical  research. 

At  the  time  that  this  bill  was  first  con- 
sidered, there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
perhaps  there  had  been  a  change  of  out- 
look by  the  Department  of  Defense  to- 
ward the  Medical  Library.  Steps  had 
been  taken  to  provide  land  and  funds 
for  an  adequate  building  in  the  defense 
budget.  However,  pressure  for  a  strin- 
gent defense  budget  began  to  be  felt  and, 
as  has  happened  so  frequently  in  the 
past,  the  Medical  Library  was  squeezed 
and  no  building  funds  appear  in  the  re- 
quest ultimately  made  by  the  President. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  the  library  sim- 
ply cannot  compete  for  funds  in  the  De- 
fense Department  against  the  needs  and 
demands  of  those  activities  directly  re- 
lated to  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  bill 
Is  essential  if  medical  research  is  to  con- 
tinue to  progress  in  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient manner. 


WAR    ORPHANS     EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE   ACT   OP   1956 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  educational  assistance  program 
for  children  of  servicemen  who  died  as  a 
result  of  a  disability  incurred  in  line  of 
duty  during  World  War  n  or  the  Korean 
service  period  in  combat  or  from  an  in- 
strumentality of  war. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  be  known 
as  the  War  Orphans  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1956.  The  purpose  is  to 
grant  eligibility  for  up  to  36  months  of 
education  to  the  children  of  armed  serv- 
ices ijersonnel  who  died  as  a  result  of 
a  disability  incurred  In  line  of  duty  dur- 
ing World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict, 
either  from  a  combat  wound  or  from 
an  Instrumentality  of  war.  This  bill 
would  provide  a  scholarship  grant  of  up 
to  $110  per  month,  payable  at  the  end 
of  each  month  of  education  satisfactorily 
completed  by  the  eligible  person. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  eligibility 
shall  begin  on  the  18th  birthday,  or  on 
the  successful  completion  of  secondary 
schooling,  whichever  occurs  first,  and 
shall  end  on  the  23d  birthday,  with  a  few 
exceptions  for  the  purpose  of  flexibility. 
A  child  eligible  under  this  act  may  select 
college  or  vocational  training. 


m  addition  to  providing  education  at 
the  college  level  or  in  vocational  schools 
the  bill  would  provide  for  special  restora- 
tive training  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming or  lessening  the  effects  of  a 
manifest  physical  or  mental  disability 
which  would  handicap  the  eligible  per- 
son in  the  pursuit  of  a  program  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  bill  Is  patterned  after  the  'Veter- 
ans Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952. 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  the 
82d  Congress.  Many  of  the  safeguards 
written  into  the  Veterans  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952  are  written  into 
this  proposed  legislation  to  prevent  abuse 
and  exploitation. 

Although  the  information  will  have  to 
be  fully  developed  at  hearings,  it  is  my 
best  information,  at  the  present  time, 
that  there  are  approximately  100.000 
children  who  lost  a  parent  during  World 
War  n  or  the  Korean  conflict  who  may 
be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  a  companion  bill  to  H.  R. 
9824,  which  was  introduced  last  week 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep- 
resentative Teague,  of  Texas. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  this  legislation  at  this  session.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Government  owes 
a  duty  to  educate  the  children  of  men 
who  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ability Incurred  in  line  of  duty  during 
World  War  II.  or  the  Korean  service  pe- 
riod, so  that  such  children  may  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  those  who  were  more 
fortunate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3431)  to  establish  an  edu- 
cational assistance  program  for  children 
of  servicemen  who  died  as  a  result  of  a 
disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty  during 
World  War  II  or  the  Korean  service  pe- 
riod in  combat  or  f  rwn  an  instrumental- 
ity of  war.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hiu.  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


FEDERAL-STATE    LAND    STUDY 
COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  Fed- 
eral-State Lsmd  Study  Commlssioivs  in 
the  several  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement,  prepared  by  me, 
in  connection  with  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3444)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  Federal-State  Land 
Study  Commissions  in  the  several  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Long,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Loho 
is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sehatob  Lowe 

I  am  introducing  a  bm  today  which  pro- 
Tidea  for  the  establishment  of  Federal-State 
commissions   to   examine    the   proWema   oC 
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Vohhe  tauid  ownerahlp.  TIm  land  which  la 
owned  by  th»  miOTal  Oovwiunaiit  la  trvmen- 
douB  la  Ita  mnm  sad  Inchid—  avvry  type  of 
profMTty.  Wlthla  racant  yean  tt  baa  becoma 
Incraaalagiy  clear  that  thla  problam  raqalraa 
•COM  haalc  rMtaamlnaUon. 

Thar*  ara  masy  tdeaa  aa  to  what  ahould  be 
dona  with  thaaa  federally  owned  landa.  A 
good  many  people  would  like  to  see  all  of  U 
retained  and  more  acquired.  A  lot  of  other 
people  would  like  to  aee  moat  of  It  diapoaed 
of  immediately. 

Tbm  Oommlaston  on  Intergoremraental 
Relations,  headed  by  Mr  Meyer  Kestenbaiun. 
recommended  last  year  that  a  Padaral  Landa 
Comml— ton  be  eetabUabed.  It  waa  propuaed 
that  thia  Cammlaslon  study  the  present  sit- 
uation and  current  trends  with  respect  to 
Federal  ownership  and  administration  of 
nonurban  lands  and  make  reconunendatlons 
for  appropriate  le^latlon  or  other  action. 
The  Senate  was  represented  on  tbis  Commts- 
Blon  by  three  of  our  able  eoUea^uaa.  Senators 
Moaaa.  Btmrwaar.  and  ScaoarraL. 

In  addition,  last  yrar  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission Task  Force  on  Real  Property  Man- 
agement recommended  that  the  President 
appoint  a  Commlslson  on  this  subject.  This 
proposed  Conunlseion  would  study  and  sub- 
mit recommendations  as  to  the  pattern  of 
Federal  land  ownership  which  would  pro- 
vide maximum  benefits  to  the  national 
economy.  It  was  »peclflcally  recommended 
that  transfers  of  lands  to  State  or  private 
ownership  should  be  accomplished  where 
such  transfers  were  found  to  be  la  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

In  both  of  these  recommendations,  how- 
•▼er,  the  empharls  waa  entirely  on  a  single 
Fsderal  Commission.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  States  In  which  these  lands  are  located 
should  have  a  voice  In  determtnlnR  policies 
With  regard  to  public  ownership  of  land  In 
the  particular  State.  Accordingly,  the  bUl 
which  I  have  today  Introduced  provides  that 
a  5-man  commlslaon  could  be  estaolLshed  to 
•tody  and  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  public  ownership  of  land  in  any 
State  where  the  governor  or  the  legislature 
Of  the  State  so  requests. 

Two  members  of  this  Commisal'jn  would 
ke  selected  from  a  list  of  nominees  by  the 
governor  of  the  State  In  question.  Two 
other  members  would  be  appointed  from  the 
•xacuUve  branch  of  the  Federal  CJovern- 
aiaat.  with  the  fifth  member  to  be  selected 
•ntlrely  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
Presumably,  the  two  members  from  the 
executive  branch  would  be  selected  from  the 
ai^encles  which  are  most  directly  concerned 
With  the  Federal  land  In  a  partica'ar  State. 
1  am  confident  that  It  would  be  found  de- 
airabla  to  have  the  same  Federal  officials 
appointed  to  a  number  of  these  State  com- 
missions thus  providing  a  strong  element  of 
consistency  Insrfar  as  Federal  policies  and 
considerations  are  concerned. 

A  period  of  no  more  than  3  years  Is  pro- 
Tided  for  each  commission  to  submit  rec- 
otnmendatlaaa.  Thla  report  wUl  be  ex- 
pected to  propoae  any  legislation  or  admln- 
totratlva  actlona  which.  In  lU  Judgment. 
may  be  needed  to  carry  out  Its  recom- 
mendations. 

With  regard  to  any  dl-iposala  of  public 
land  which  the  Commission  may  recom- 
mend, the  bUl  would  require  the  President 
to  prepare  a  plaa  for  disposal  of  the  landa 
recommended  for  disposition.  li  la  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  President  may  ex- 
clude from  hia  dlspoaal  plan  any  lands  the 
retention  of  which  he  deems  necessary  In 
the  public  Interest.  But  in  that  event,  he 
must  give  In  detaU  the  reasons  for  these 
•xctuBloaia. 

The  disposal  plan  would  be  submitted  to 
both  Houaea  at  Coogreaa.  and  It  la  provided 
that  a  period  of  60  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  must  pass  before  the 
executive  agencies  concerned  proceed  to  im- 
plement the  disposal  plan.    The  plan  or  any 


part  of  It  may  be  disapproved  at  any  tloM 
wtthln  thla  60-day  period,  but  the  disap- 
proval must  be  reeolutlon  adopted  t>y  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

It  la  required  that  dl*r"a«1  plana  of  thia 
nature  shall — 

1.  Contain  a  list  of  the  lands  to  be  dls- 
poaad  of; 

a.  Set  out  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
the  Federal  agency  or  agencies  bsvlng  Juris- 
diction over  such  lands  In  the  diapoaltlon 
thereof; 

3.  Prescribe  an  operating  procedure  for 
offering  such  landa  for  sale  in  fee; 

4.  Provide  that.  In  the  case  of  sales  to  any 
State  or  other  Oovemment  agency,  sticb 
landa  aball  be  sold  at  thetr  appraised  fair 
market  value,  and.  In  the  case  of  salaa  to 
private  purcliasers.  such  lands  shall  be  sold 
to  the  higher  bidder  or  at  their  appraised 
fair  oiarket  vaiue.  as  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  such 
land 

5.  Provide  that,  so  far  aa  practicable,  such 
Unds  shall  be  diapoaed  of  In  tracts  of  such 
slas  and  number  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  wtu  best  serve  the  purpoaes  ot 
the  Federal  Uuvemment.  the  State,  and  the 
general  public.  Uklng  Into  consideration  the 
predominant  land  needs.  If  such  exist,  of 
present  land<rwners  In  the  vicinity  of  such 
lands  and  the  need  of  potential  purch  isers 
for  a  long-term,  low-interest  rate  purchaae 
program  to  trnable  them  to  purchase  such 
lands;  and 

e.  Provide  for  a  system  of  payments  to  the 
States  out  of  receipts  from  the  sale  of  such 
^"<1»  consistent  with  existing  statutes  which 
recognize  the  principle  of  receipts  sharing 
with  the  State  and  which  provide  for  sys- 
tems of  payment  for  the  several  classes  of 
property  Involved. 

With  particular  reference  to  subparagraph 
5  above.  I  personally  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  are  likely  to  be  many  situations  In 
which  preference  should  be  given  to  local 
citizens  and  former  owners  of  land  to  be 
disp)osed  of. 

There  are  many  situations  In  which  for- 
mer owners  who  sold  their  land,  possibly  at 
a  sacrifice  or  under  some  compulsion,  should 
be  given  priority  with  reference  to  purchaae 
of  land  not  needed  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. Some  of  them  may  not  be  able  to 
offer  the  full  purchase  price,  and  I  believe 
that  discretion  should  be  provided  to  permit 
them  to  offer  a  down  payment  with  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  pay  off  the  balance  through 
Installments. 

The  extent  of  Federal  ownership  of  prop- 
erty in  the  United  SUtea  baa  been  further 
revealed  in  a  recent  Inventory  publUhed  by 
the  General  Services  Administration.  ThU 
Inventory  follows  one  issued  as  of  April  19&3 
which  was  the  first  such  Inventory  to  be 
issued  in  15  ytars.  Some  of  the  highlights  of 
this  report  are: 

1.  Overall  the  Federal  Oovemment  owns 
Just  over  one-flfib  of  continental  United 
SUtes.  holding  407.9  million  acres,  which  U 
Just  about  equal  to  the  area  included  In  23 
of  the  36  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  Oovemment  owns  2.8  mlUion  acres  more 
than  the  inventory  issued  in  1953.  A  total 
of  354  million  acres  la  used  for  grazing  wild- 
life, and  forest  reserves. 

a.  The  Oovemment  haa  acquired  real 
estate  since  1789  which  haa  cost  »32u,  bU- 
lion.  Two  and  four-tentha  billion  dollars 
were  spent  for  land.  $14 1^  blUion  for  build- 
ings, and  an<5ther  tlSS  billion  for  other 
structtires  such  as  dams.  The  Oovemment 
holds  utle  to  384.916  buildings  which  are  on 
11,777  separate  installaUons. 

3  The  greataat  extent  of  land  ownerahlp 
la  in  Nevada  where  87.1  percent  of  the  en- 
tire land  surface  U  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  my  own  State  of  Louisiana. 
3-7  percent  of  the  lend  is  federally  owned. 
Even  though  tixla  Is  a  smaU  percentage  com- 
pared to  some  other  States,  there  is  one 
parish   (Grant;    la  Louisiana  of  which  34  3 


percent  of  the  area  Is  under  Federal  owner- 
ship. Another  one  (Vernon)  Is  23.0  percent 
federally  owned,  and  several  others  are  more 
than  10  percent  federally  owned.  Of  the 
acreages  owned  in  Louisiana,  more  than  one- 
half  were  purchased  by  the  Oovemment  dur- 
ing the  depressio.n  of  the  thirties  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  only  t3  an  acre. 

4.  The  Defense  Department  owns  prop- 
erty valued  at  $30  bilUon;  Interior  holdlnga 
are  valued  at  $3  billion,  and  the  Atomic 
Snergy  Commission  has  moved  up  into  third 
place  with  holding  of  $2.7  billion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage 
of  Federal  land  ownership  In  each  of  the 
States: 

Percent  of  land  acreage  owned  by  the  Federal 
Coremment  in  the  various  States  {ex- 
cludes trust  properties)  > 

11  Western  States : 

Nevada ——•_.... .  87  1 

Utah 70.  a 

Idaho .......  85  2 

Oregon......... ZZ  Sl^j 

Wyoming ——.>_.___. _._.._,.^  47.  8 

California . 47.  q 

Arizona . ._ 44.5 

C<3lorado . ... ._ .... .___  so  3 

New  M*xlco .  83.  7 

Montana ........ ...  38.8 

Washln.cton... . . .._...  29.  8 

21      Northeast     and     North     Central 
States: 

New    Hampshire ij.  0 

Michigan .  7.  g 

&3Utb  DalLota e.  2 

Minnesota g.  0 

Wisconsin . . .  5.3 

North  Dakota ,  4'j 

Vermont g  g 

Missouri , ^  37 

Massachusetts j.  3 

New  Jersey 3.0 

Pennsylvania „  1.  g 

Indiana .._ __^  1.  g 

Nebraska *  14 

Illinois V.'.VSi  1  2 

Rhode  Island l.'"2  1.3 

Ohio "  '9 

New  York IIIIIIIIIIIII  .8 

Kansas ""  '^ 

*«*"»• —..::::::::::    le 

Iowa ^3 

Connecticut rmrr"..!!        !l 

16  South-Atlantic  and  South-Central 
Slates  and  DUtrlct  of  Columbia: 
District  of  Columbia 298 


Florida. 

Arkansas 

Virginia 

Tenneasc* 

West  VlrglnU 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina.. 


10.1 
8.3 
8.3 
0.2 
0.0 
6.0 
S.« 


Oeorgla 5  3 

Ml««*««PPl 5  0 

Kentucky 3  g 

Louisiana . 1.11111111  3. 7 

Alabama miir      .  3  4 

Maryland mm.."'"!  a  g 

Delaware IIIIIIIIIIII  2.  6 

Oklahoma ... .__  ..*~"^"""     "  3  s 

Texas -''''^'.'.'...'^'.'.'".1  I.  S 

■  As  of  June  30.  1955. 

Although  the  legislation  I  am  proposing 
does  not  presume  to  make  any  determlna- 
tioue  with  regard  to  either  increasing  or 
decreaaing  Federal  ownership  of  Und  I 
would  certainly  like  to  express  my  own 
opinion  to  Senators  that  I  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  owns  too  much  of  our 
Und  and  it  U  my  hope  that  the  study  com- 
missions. U  established,  would  propoae  ap- 
propriate dispoeiUons.  The  American  econ- 
omy U  a  private-enterprise  economy  and 
It  ahould  operate  as  such  within  the  UmiU 
of  necessary  governmental  funcUona. 

Local  govemmenUI  units,  including  eoun- 
tie*,  municipalities,  and  school  distrtcts,  are 
dependent  primarily  upon  property  taxM  for 
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their  revenues.  As  a  result  many  communi- 
ties have  found  themseUee  without  tax  re- 
fources.  in  severe  financial  conditions,  or 
without  further  capacity  to  grow  and  expand 
their  servlcea  to  their  citizens  where  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  a  sutwtantlal  or 
predominant  ownership  cf  the  real  property 
within  their  political  Jurisdiction. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  problem. 
Out  of  it  have  evolved  a  numl)er  of  Federal 
isws  providing  that  the  Federal  Government 
Bhall  share  with  local  governmental  unlu 
revenues  derived  from  Its  holdings.  These 
are  familiarly  known  as  shared  revenue  or 
payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  laws.  In  some 
im tsnces  Congress  has  allowed  local  govern- 
menu  to  tax  Federal  real  property  the  same 
as  privately-owned   property. 

These  lews  apply  to  several  major  Federal 
departments  and  Independent  agencies  cov- 
ering all  trpn  ot  real  property,  ownership, 
including  industrial,  commercial,  urban,  de- 
ft rise,  agricultural,  graring.  and  forested 
holdings.  They  vary  in  detail  and  lack  uni- 
formity but  provide  that  anywhere  from 
5  to  75  percent  of  the  money  derived  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  sale  of  land. 
Umber.  mlneraU.  power,  or  other  resources 
from  such  holdings  shall  be  paid  to  the  State 
or  local  government  wherein  the  real  prop- 
erty is  located. 

While  shared  revenue  or  In  lieu  statutes 
have  developed  ss  a  means  of  offsetting  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  Fetleral  property,  they 
have  a  more  fundamental  Justification  which 
recognizes  the  inherent  relationship  of  Fed- 
eral lands  within  a  SUte  to  Sute  sovereignty. 
The  recelpu  from  the  sale  of  Federal  lands 
snd  resources  should  be  shared  with  the 
States  and  local  governments  on  the  same 
basis,  therefore,  as  are  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  resources  as  at  present. 

In  the  167  years  of  our  existence  as  a 
nation  there  Is  no  showing,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  the  Federal  Government  haa  realized 
sulMtantlal  revenue  from  holding  Govern- 
ment lands.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  always 
been  found  necessary  to  Invest  more  money 
than  the  Government  ever  receives. 

In  the  main  these  vast  holdings  have  been 
a  burden  to  the  taxpayers  rather  than  an 
asset.  The  Government  agencies  having  Ju- 
risdiction over  them  have  almoet  constantly 
been  criticized  because  of  the  amount  of 
public  moneys  which  are  spent  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  public  lands. 

On  the  other  hand,  lands  In  private  own- 
ership have  been  developed  Into  major  reve- 
nue-producing sources,  thus  contributing 
greatly  to  economic  activity  and  returning 
large  tax  receipts  to  all  our  local,  State,  and 
Federal  Governments. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  hold  hearings  In  the 
near  future  on  this  proposed  legislation.  I 
hope  that  the  Federal  a{;encle8  Involved  will 
be  prepared  soon  to  present  their  views. 
They  were  furnished  with  a  preliminary 
draft  of  this  bill  last  November  17,  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  give  It  immediate  attention. 
They  have  had,  therefore,  4  months  to  make 
up  their  minds  what  their  attitude  toi 
It  will  be.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  bUl 
passed  and  sent  to  the  White  House 
the  end  of  the  current  session. 


THE  CYPRUS  DILEMMA 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  approxi- 
mately 5  minutes  during  the  morning 
hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment use  its  good  offices  with  the 
British  Government  to  urge  that  the 
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people  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus  be  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  their  political  status 
in  accordance  with  the  honored  principle 
of  self-determination. 

I  submit  this  resolution  on  behalf  of 
msrself,  and  Senators  BARtm.  Bendex, 
Bush,  Chavez,  Douglas.  Green.  Hum- 
phrey. Kefattver,  Kennedy,  Ives,  Lancer. 
Macnuson.  Mansfielo.  Mttrray,  Ncxly. 
Neubercer.  O'Mahoney,  Purtell,  and 
Pastore. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  subject  with  the 
Senator  f  ran  New  York,  but  I  assure  him 
that  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  resolution,  and  would  con- 
sider it  a  great  honor  to  be  permitted  to 
join  in  si>onsorship  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
to  add  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  the  list  of  cosponsors. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  lie  on  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  tomorrow,  so 
that  Senators  who  may  wish  to  add  their 
names  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  may  do  so. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Since  I  framed  this 
resolution,  which  was  some  weeks  ago, 
and  since  I  began  to  consult  with  my 
colleagues  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  it. 
the  situation  to  which  it  has  i-eference 
has  taken  the  gravest  possible  turn. 

What  is  referred  to  in  the  language  of 
resolution  as  ferment  has  become  tur- 
moil. Tension  has  become  crisis.  Un- 
due restraint  has  given  way  to  naked 
repression. 

Two  of  our  partners  in  NATO.  Great 
Britain  and  Greece,  confront  each  other 
angrily.  The  Balkan  alliance  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  placed  under  new 
strain. 

In  this  situation,  the  United  States 
Government  cannot  stand  aloof  or  wring 
its  hands  in  anxious  indecision,  or  merely 
express  itself  in  round  generalities  about 
impartiality  and  utter  pious  hopes  that 
all  will  be  well — as  we  seem  to  l>e  doing 
in  the  Arab-Israel  situation. 

Here  is  another  situation  that  calls 
for  positive  leadership — for  the  discharge 
of  that  heavy  and  difficult  responsibility 
that  falls  to  leadership. 

We  may  wish  to  stand  silent,  and  to 
avoid  intervention  in  an  admittedly  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  situation,  but  we  can- 
not and  dare  not.  We  will  not  win  the 
regard  of  either  contending  side  if  we  do. 
Here  is  a  situation  in  which  we  can 
and  should  take  a  stand  on  principle, 
and  advise  our  British  friends  of  the  sit- 
uation as  we  see  it.  We  do  not  serve  our 
British  allies  well  if  we  do  not. 

The  small  nations  of  the  world,  from 
Europe  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  watch  us  now,  in  re- 
gard to  Cyprus,  as  in  regard  to  other 
analogous  matters  in  the  Near  East  and 
elsewhere. 

We  must  express  ourselves,  both  pub- 
licly and  through  normal  diplomatic 
channels,  urging  upon  our  British 
friends  the  right,  honorable,  and  far- 
sighted  course  of  action  in  regard  to 
Cypriis.    The  price  must  b6  paid;  the 


sacrifice  must  be  made.  The  people  of 
Cyprus  cannot  be  ground  imder  the 
heavy  heel  of  repression.  Their  will 
must  be  taken  into  accotuit. 

We  must  not  permit,  without  the 
sternest  rebuke,  the  emulation  of  Soviet 
tactics  in  repressing  and  tyrannizing  an 
entire  people. 

I  know  there  Is  a  Turkish  minority  on 
Cypms.  I  know  ihat  Cjprus  has  not.  in 
recorded  history,  belonged  to  the  politi- 
cal entity  known  as  Greece.  But  this 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  four-fifths 
of  the  people  of  Cyprus  are  Greeks  by 
language,  culture,  church,  tradition,  and 
affection.  Cyprus  Is  Just  as  Greek  as 
Greece,  itself. 

But  above  and  beyond  that,  the  people 
of  Cyprus  have  a  right  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  determination  of  their  future. 
The  British  have, -in  the  recent  past,  con- 
ceded this.  The  resolution  we  are  in- 
troducing today  no  more  than  affirms  as 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  which  has 
been  more  than  tacitly  conceded  by  the 
British  in  the  past. 

No  country  has  done  more  for  Greece 
than  the  United  States.  We  helped  to 
save  Greece  from  Communist  domina- 
tion., The  American  taxpayers  have 
poured  millions  of  dollars  into  Greece. 
Shall  we  forfeit  the  good  will  we  de- 
servedly acquired  in  Greece  by  standing 
aside  in  the  present  situation,  as  we 
did  when  we  voted  in  the  United  Na- 
tions against  putting  the  question  of 
Cyprus  on  the  U.  N.  agenda? 

Will  we  be  a  true  ally  to  Britain  by 
doing  nothing,  or  will  we  do  Britain  a 
better  turn  by  insisting,  as  best  we  can. 
that  Britain's  present  policy  in  Cyprus  is 
shortsighted  and  doomed  to  failure? 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  give  prompt  and 
thoughtful  consideration  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  report  it  back  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  and  a  lengthy  histor- 
ical and  political  review  and  analysis 
of  the  Cyprus  dilemma,  prepared  for  me, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  resolution  and  analysis  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  229  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus  are  In  ferment 
with  regard  to  their  political  status  and  are 
demanding  an  end  to  their  present  colonial 
position  in  the  British  Empire;  and 

Whereas  tension  Is  building  up  In  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  area  over  Cyprus  between 
our  ally,  Britain,  which  has  legitimate  se- 
curity interesU  In  this  area,  and  our  ally, 
Greece,  which  has  close  ties  of  kinship  and 
culture  with  the  people  of  Cjprus;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  fought  a  great 
world  war  under  the  banner  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that: 

(a)  The  British  Government  should  be 
tnged  by  ovir  Government  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  seeking  to  maintain  Its  influence  In  this 
area  by  the  exercise  of  leadership  In  the  cause 
of  freedom  rather  than  by  the  use  of  tosrx 
tor  the  sake  of  repression;  and 
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(b>  Free  world  security  considerations  and 
the  legitimate  security  Interests  of  Britain 
should  be  giVen  due  weight  but  should  not  b« 
used  as  an  excuse  for  the  frustration  of  the 
legitimate  aspirations  ot  ths  people  of  Cy- 
prus; and 

(c)  The  people  of  Cyprus  should  be  con- 
sulted concerning  their  future  political 
status  consistent  with  that  principle  of  self- 
determination  to  which  the  United  States 
has  historically  subscribed. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Lehman 
is  as  follows: 

Tax  Ctpius  Dilxmic* 

The  British  Crown  colony,  Cypnis.  Is  quite 
small  by  physical  standards.  It  covers  3.584 
square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  poptilatlon,  estUnated  to  be  520.000,  Is 
less  than  a  quarter  of  Puerto  Rico's.  The  Im- 
portance of  Cyprus,  however,  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  Its  size,  for  Cyprus  at  the  beginning 
of  1956  had  tvu-ned  Into  one  oX  the  West's 
major  problem  spots. 

The  Imbroglio  on  Cyprus  can  be  summa- 
rized In  a  single  Creels  word,  "Enosls."  mean- 
ing union.  On  Cyprus  "Enosls"  stands  for 
union  with  Greece.  Four-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Island  spealc  Oreek,  attend  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  have  a  deep 
emotional  attachment  to  Greece.  The  re- 
maining fifth  of  the  population  are  mostly 
Moslem  Turks,  with  a  scattering  of  Armeni- 
ans and  others.  The  majority  Greek  sector 
of  the  population  has  been  violently  agitat- 
ing for  the  right  to  determine  their  own  po- 
litical status,  which  would  be  tantamount  to 
union  with  Greece.  Their  demands  meet 
with  sympathetic  reception  In  Athens,  while 
the  Turkish  minority  on  Cyprus  has  turned 
in  defense  to  Ankara.  Thus  the  Cyprus  sit- 
uation Is  having  repercussions  far  beyond  the 
shores  of  the  Island.  It  shakes  the  founda- 
tions of  NATO  by  straining  relations  between 
NATO  partners  Greece  and  Britain;  It  endan- 
gers the  Balkan  pact  by  embittering  rela- 
tions between  Greece  and  Turkey;  It  pro- 
vides fuel  for  the  Communist  propaganda 
mills  by  stigmatizing  Great  Britain  as  a  colo- 
nial power  among  the  hyper»ensitive  antl- 
colonlal  nations  oX  Asia  and  the  Middle 
last. 

Today's  dispute  has  It  roots  deep  In  the 
past.  Cypriis  has  never  been  Its  own  master. 
In  ancient  times  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Per- 
sians, Egyptians,  Romans,  and  Byzantines,  all 
held  sway  over  the  Island  for  considerable 
periods  of  time.  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted, 
on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  In  1191.  occu- 
pied Cyprus  after  a  brief  campaign,  later 
selling  it  to  a  French  nobleman.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Venetians  In  1489  who  In  ttirn  lost 
It  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  In  1571. •  At  the 
time  of  the  Turkish  conquest  about  30.000 
Turkish  soldiers  were  given  land  on  the  Is- 
land, thus  Introducing  the  seed  of  the  present 
Turkish  minority.'  Under  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire the  Cyprlots  were  permitted  to  practice 
their  religion  in  exchange  for  a  tax.  In  1660, 
the  Turkish  Government  appointed  the  or- 
thodox bishops  as  guardians  of  the  peasants 
In  an  effort  to  limit  the  extortions  of  Turkish 
officials  and  tax  collectors.  Under  this  sys- 
tem In  the  ensuing  years  the  Influence  of  the 
bishops  steadily  Increased  until  they  became 
representatives  of  the  Hellenic  population  of 
the  Island  in  temporal  as  well  as  religious 
matters.* 

In  1875  parts  of  tne  Ottoman  Empire  re- 
volted against  Turkish  rule.  Britain,  worried 
by  the  specter  of  a  Russian  march  to  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  expense  of  an  Ottoman 
Empire  weakened  by  Internal  rebellions,  in 
1878  undertook  an  agreement  with  the  sul- 
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tan  to  protect  Turkish  territory  from  further 
losses.*  British  Interest  In  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean hPd  been  Intensified  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  In  1869*  and  by  the 
projected  railway  from  the  Syrian  coast  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.*  As  part  of  the  agreement 
England  wanted  control  of  Cyprus.  Lord 
Salisbury,  British  Foreign  Minister,  argued  at 
the  time: 

"It  Is  Impossible  for  England  to  txwtciait 
the  necessary  vigilance  over  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  to  accumulate,  when  required, 
troops  and  material  of  war  In  time  to  be  of 
use  in  repelling  Invasion  or  frustrating  for- 
eign attempts  to  excite  rebellion  in  Asia 
Minor  or  Syria,  unless  she  possesses  a  strong- 
hold near  the  coast.  Presence  of  English  In 
Cyprus  will  enable  them  to  strengthen  sul- 
tan's authority  In  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
where,  after  late  events,  It  will  probably  b« 
much  shaken."^ 

In  the  final  agreement  administration  of 
Cyprus  was  handed  over  to  England,  while 
Cyprus  remained  legally  a  part  uf  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  to  which  an  annual  tribute  was 
paid.* 

British  rule  was  at  first  greeted  cheerfully 
by  the  Islanders.  The  Cyprlots  would  prob- 
ably have  welcomed  any  change  from  the 
real  and  fancied  oppression  sulTered  under 
Ottoman  rule,  but  they  regarded  the  coming 
of  English  administration  as  particularly 
beneficial.  In  the  first  place  Britain  was 
Christian,  a  serious  recommendation  to  a 
Christian  population  dominated  for  300  years 
by  Moslem  rule.  Secondly,  Britain  had  ceded 
the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  In  1867.  an  act 
regarded  by  Cyprlots  as  a  hopeful  precedent.* 
The  Archbishop  of  Cyprus,  In  a  welcoming 
address  delivered  at  the  arrival  of  the  first 
British  High  Commissioner,  clearly  voiced  the 
aspirations  of  the  Greek  portion  of  the  Cy- 
prtots.  Said  the  archbishop:  "We  tr\ist  that 
Great  Britain  will  help  Cyprus,  as  it  did  the 
Ionian  Isles,  to  be  united  with  mother  Greece 
with  which  It  Is  natloiuilly  connected. ■■* 

Cyprus  remained  In  an  anomalous  position, 
administered  by  Britain  but  paying  tribute 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  until  the  outbreak 
of  World  Wnr  I.  The  Island  never  became  a 
British  citadel  against  Rus5lan  designs  In  the 
Middle  East  as  envlsoned  In  the  Anglo-Turk- 
ish Convention  of  1878,  because  4  years  after 
the  agreement  Egypt  became  a  British  pro- 
tectorate and  Great  Britain  developed  her 
defense  plans  In  the  region  with  Egypt  In- 
stead of  Cyprus  as  base  of  operations.  In 
1883  Britain  granted  a  constitution  to  Cyprus 
based  on  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  period.  It 
provided  for  a  legislative  council  elected  on 
the  basis  of  communal  representation  (9 
elected  Greek  members  and  3  elected  Turkish 
members ) ,  plus  6  appointed  English  officials 
and  the  High  Commisisoner,  who  had  an  ab- 
solute veto.  Unfortunately,  although  there 
was  political  freedom  In  theory,  the  legisla- 
tive council  type  of  gox'ernment  did  not  func- 
tion well;  the  3  Turkish  members  united 
with  the  6  British  officials  on  almost  all  im- 
portant Issues,  thxis  frequently  frustrating 
the  Greek-Cyprlot  majority."  Another 
source  of  trouble  was  the  grave  burden  on 
the  finances  of  the  island  Imposed  by  the 
yearly  tribute  to  Turkey. 

During  the  period  of  the  Convention  of 
1878.  the  movement  for  Enosls  never  abated. 
Countless    memorials    and    appeals    urging 
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union  with  Greece  were  directed  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  by  Cyprlot  organizations 
and  represenutlves.  In  1907  In  answer  to  a 
typical  memorial,  Winston  Churchill,  then 
Under  Secretary  of  8Ut«  for  the  Colonies, 
stated  the  British  position  on  Enosls: 

"I  think  it  Is  only  natural  that  the  Cyprlot 
people,  who  are  of  Greek  descent,  should  re- 
gard their  Incorporation  with  what  may  be 
called  their  mother  country  as  an  Ideal  to  be 
earnestly,  devoutly  and  fervently  cherished. 
•  •  •  I  say  that  the  views  which  have  bceii 
put  forward  are  opinions  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  do  not  refuse  to  regard  with  re- 
spect. On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  held 
by  the  Moslem  population  of  the  island,  that 
the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus  should  not 
lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  that  the  mission  of  Great  Brit- 
ain In  the  Levant  should  not  be  to  impair 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  is  one  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  are  equally  bound  to 
regard  with  respect."  »* 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  I  gave  new 
hope  to  the  supporters  of  Enosls.  When 
Turkey  joined  the  Ea.stem  European  powers 
againJt  the  Allies  In  1914.  Great  Erltaln  an- 
nexed Cyprus  outright.  With  the  abrogation 
of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  of  1878, 
British  obligations  to  the  Turks  dlsa.>peared. 
In  1915  Britain  offered  Cj-prus  to  Greece  on 
the  condition  that  Greece  join  the  Allies. 
Oreek-Cjrprlots  were  jubilant,  but  the  offer 
was  refused."  The  following  year  the  Brit- 
ish Government  agreed  In  a  secret  protocol 
not  to  open  any  negotiations  for  the  aliena- 
tion of  Cyprus  without  the  prior  consent 
of  the  French  Government.  Finally,  by  arti- 
cle 20  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Lausanne  ( 1923). 
lurkey  recognized  the  British  annexation 
of  Cyprus;  Greece  was  also  a  signatory  of 
the  Treaty.'*  In  1925  Cyprus  was  made  a 
Crown  Colony. 

During  the  first  13  years  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  agitation  for  Enosls,  al- 
though Incessant,  was  carried  out  by  pacific 
and  constitutional  methods.  Particularly 
active  In  urging  secession  from  the  British 
Empire  and  union  with  Greece  were  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Autocephalous  Orthodox 
Church  of  Cyprus,  who  were  the  recognls«>d 
leaders  of  the  Greek-Cyprlots.'*  The  BritUh. 
meanwhile,  maintained  that  the  Enosls 
movement  was  not  spontaneous  or  genuine 
among  the  Greek  peasantry  and.  moreover, 
that  the  Cyprlots  were  not  yet  ready  for 
self-government.'*  In  1925  the  number  of 
Greek  representatives  of  the  Leglslstlve 
Council  was  Increased  from  9  to  12,  while 
the  Turkish  representation  remained  at  Its 
former  level  of  3.  The  number  of  British 
official  members  was  also  Increased,  from  6 
to  9.  In  other  words,  the  combination  of 
British  and  Turkish  votes  on  the  council 
still  counterbalanced  the  number  of  Greek 
votes,  with  deadlocks  constantly  being  re- 
solved by  the  Governor  against  the  Greek 
majority."  Another  major  grievance  against 
Britain  during  this  period  concerned  the 
tribute  tax  which  the  BrItUh  continued  to  / 
Impose  on  the  Cyprlots  even  after  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Anglo-Turkish  agreement;  th* 
tax  was  not  abolUhed  until  1927.'* 

In  1929  the  Greeks  elected  members  of  the 
LegUlatlve  Council,  thinking  to  encounter  a 
more  sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  newly  elected  Labor  government,  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

"  Alastos.  op.  clt.,  p.  42. 

"Cyprus,  Background  to  Enosls.  London, 
the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
October  1955,  p.  2. 

"  Ibid. 

>»  Cyprus.  Background  to  Enosls.  op.  clt..  p. 
2. 
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"Alastos,  Op.  clt.,  p.  IS. 

*  Fabian  Colonial  Bureau.  Strategic  Ool- 
onies  and  Their  Future.  London,  Fabian 
Publications  Ltd.,  1945.  pp.  29-30. 
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Colonic*-  It  aet  out  with  a  pie*  for  unkm 
viUj  Greece.  foUowed  by  a  list  of  grlev- 
^Pfegw  Shortly  thereafter  the  Moslem 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  Moslem  Community,  pro- 
tested the  Greek  memorial  In  one  of  their 
o,m.**  In  reply  to  the  Greek  Cyprlots.  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  stated  unequivocally  with 
refSTd  to  Enosls.  "ThU  subject  •  •  •  is  defl- 
nliely  closed  and  cannot  be  further  dis- 
fUBsed.*'*  To  the  request  that  responsible 
govemment  be  introduced  on  Cyprus,  the 
Secretary  replied.  "The  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  It  would  be  to  the  general  advantage 
of  the  people  of  Cyprus  to  make  a  trial  of  a 
const Itutloaal  experiment  In  this  direction. 
Those  Institutions  already  established  in 
the  island  which  are  subject  in  varying  de- 
grees to  popular  control  cannot  be  said  to 
bare  attained  that  reasonable  measure  of 
efficiency  which  should  be  looked  for  before 
anv  extension  of  the  principle  is  approved."  " 
'The  same  year  the  British  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  elementary  schools  for  the 
propapatlon  of  Greek  nationalist  propaganda. 
By  the  Elementary  Education  Law  of  1929 
control  over  the  schoolteachers  In  Cyprus 
was  Uansferred  from  the  hands  of  local  Greek 
and  Turkish  committees  to  the  British  au- 
thorities." It  was  alleged  that  the  Cyprlot 
Creek  natlonalUU  put  pressure  on  the 
schoolteachers  to  emphasize  union  with 
Greece  in  the  children's  lessons.  The  prob- 
lem of  education  on  the  island  had  been 
recognized  early  In  the  British  administra- 
tion; In  1881  the  High  Commissioner  had 
urged  that  education  be  based  on  the  English 
language.**  He  was.  however,  overruled  by 
the  Government  in  London  and  Cyprlot 
schoolchildren  continued  to  study  the  Greek 
curriculum,  from  Greek  textbooks  which  em- 
phasized Greek  heroes  and  Greek  glories. » 
The  passage  of  the  Elementary  Eklucatlon 
Law  of  19:J>,  although  supported  by  tlu-ee 
Creek  votes  on  the  Legislative  Council,  was 
generally  met  a-llh  pained  outcry  by  Greek 
Cyprlou.  Deeply  proud  of  their  culture. 
Greek  Cyprlots  viewed  with  alarm  what  they 
considered  a  British  plan  to  denaUonallze 
their  children.** 

About  the  same  time  the  worldwide  eco- 
nomic crisis  began  to  show  marked  effects  in 
Cyprus.  Unemployment  mounted,  the  value 
of  agricultural  products  dropped  sharply,  a-  1 
expropriations  from  the  poorer  peasants  for 
debt  began  to  assume  dangerous  propor- 
tions." In  1930  matters  came  to  a  boiling 
point  in  discussions  regarding  the  Cypruk 
budget  for  1931.  The  British  Government 
proposed  to  meet  a  deficit  in  the  budget  by 
increased  taxation;  the  Creek  members  of 
the  Legl.slatlve  Council  favored  cutting  ofll- 
cials'  salaries  and  initiating  other  economies 
in  administration."  A  budget  containing 
new  taxes  was  rejected  by  the  Legislative 
Council  when,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
British  occupation,  a  Turkish  delegate  Joined 
his  12  Greek  colleagues  in  voting  against  the 
official  British  members  and  the  2  other 
Turkish  representatives."  On  August  11, 
1931.  the  British  Government  resolved  the 
dilemma  by  Issuing  a  Royal  Order  In  Council 


In  London.  It  provided  for  a  budget  meas- 
ure which  both  cut  ottdal  salaries  and  intro- 
duced new  taxes." 

Although  the  decree  represented  a  oom« 
promise,  when  the  news  reached  Cyprus  that 
the  vote  of  the  Legislative  Council  had  been 
overriden  by  an  order  in  council,  feelings, 
already  raw.  reached  the  breaking  points 
Leaders  of  the  Cyprlot  Creek  National  More- 
ment  met  on  September  12  and  on  several 
other  occasions  to  decide  a  course  of  action, 
but  eould  not  agree.**  Finally,  on  October 
18.  the  Bishop  of  Kitium  precipitated  action 
by  simultaneously  reading  a  manifesto  which 
he  himself  had  prepared  and  sending  his 
resignation  from  the  Legislative  Council  to 
the  Governor.  The  same  day  he  delivered  a 
speech  st  Larnace  In  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "For  the  benefit  of  this  country 
we  must  not  ot>ey  their  laws.  Do  not  be 
afraid  because  England  has  a  fleet.  We  must 
all  try  for  union  and  if  necessary  let  our 
blood  flow.~"  Two  dsys  later  he  delivered 
an  inflamatory  address  at  Llmassol  to  a  crowd 
of  about  3,000  that  had  been  summoned  by 
ringing  church  bells.  When  the  news 
reached  the  capital  the  next  day,  the  other 
Greek  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
resigned  too.  Church  bells  were  rung  to 
summon  the  people.  The  resigning  mem- 
bers spoke  to  a  crowd  of  3,000  that  gathered. 
The  chief  priest  of  the  most  important 
church  In  Nicosia  U  said  to  have  then  stepped 
forward  and  "declared  revolution."  At  that 
moment  a  Greek  flag  was  handed  to  him  and 
he  swore  the  people  to  defend  It.  The  dem- 
onstrators marched  to  Government  House 
singing  the  Greek  national  anthem  and 
shouting  for  union  with  Greece.  The  mob 
attacked  the  Governor's  house  and  set  It 
on  fire.  The  next  day  at  Llmassol  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioner's  house  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  Numerous  minor  acts  of  sabo- 
tage occurred  all  over  the  Island.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  quickly  dispatched  troops, 
warships,  and  airplanes  to  the  rebellious 
colony. 

The  Cyprus  riots  brought  repressive  meas- 
ures in  their  wake."  The  Governor  was 
given  power  to  make  laws.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  abolished,  as  were  all  elective  bodies. 
Thereafter  the  Governor  was  to  appoint  vil- 
lage headmen  who  had  formerly  been  elected. 
Clubs  and  other  organizations  were  sus- 
pended: unauthorized  political  and  social 
meetings  of  more  than  five  people  were 
banned;  press  censorship  was  Imposed;  no 
flags  could  be  displayed  without  permission 
from  the  Governor;  bells  cculd  not  be  rung 
without  permission  of  the  District  Commls- 
sloner.»«  The  Grcek-Cyprlot  leaders  were 
exiled  from  the  Island  for  life. 

Tlie  Cyprus  riots  and  their  aftermath  en- 
gendered sympathetic  reaction  In  Greece. 
Prime  Minister  Venizelos  of  Greece  cautioned 
against  pro-Cypriot  and  antl-Brltlsh  senti- 
ments. In  a  staUment  In  the  press,  he  said: 
"As  I  have  declared  many  times  there  Is  no 
Cyprlot  question  between  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment and   the   British   Government.    That 
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another." 


question  Is  between  the  British  Oovuiunent 
and  the  people  of  Cyprus."** 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  however,  aa 
wtil  as  many  Greek  newspapers,  strongly  sup- 
p<Hted  the  Greek  Cyprlots  and  Venlselos  had 
difficulty  restraining  public  reaction.** 

Cyprxis  remained  under  tight  control  after 
the  riots  of  1931.  although  certain  relaxatloiu 
were  subsequently  introduced.  In  18S3  an 
Advisory  Council  was  established  consisting 
of  4  official  and  10  nonofllcial  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  Advisory 
Council,  according  to  an  official  statement, 
"has  no  legislative  powers  but  is  consulted 
by  Government  on  legislative  and  other 
measures,  and  so  functions  as  a  means 
whereby  persons  fitted  by  character  and  at- 
tainments for  the  task  may  formally  advise 
the  Government  on  the  Colony's  require- 
ments." In  1936  trade  unionisation  was 
legallaed."  In  1937  Britain  abr^:>gated  the 
Order  in  Council  which  abolished  the  Con- 
stitution, but  the  laws  issued  under  it 
remained  in  force  " 

In  1937,  with  political  activities  stUl  tightly 
controlled  in  the  Colony,  a  Committee  for 
Cyprus  Autonomy  was  forced  In  London.  In 
1989  the  committee  presented  the  Governor 
with  a  plan  for  constitutional  reform  which 
it  claimed  t3  have  previously  circulated  to 
about  200  interested  people  and  orgnntra- 
tlOTM  for  their  opinions  and  suggestions." 
Although  no  action  was  forthcoming  on  the 
committee's  constitutional  demands,  the 
committee  was  successful  In  bringing  Parlia- 
ment's attention  to  the  colony.  The  Colonial 
Secretary,  called  upon  to  answer  questions 
put  to  him  In  tlie  House  of  Commons  regard- 
ing Cyprus,  expressed  his  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Greek-Cyprlot  demands 
as  follows: 

"One  of  the  principal  means  by  which  an 
agitation  has  been  conducted  has  been  the 
circulation  amongst  the  people  of  petitions 
asking  for  changes  In  the  Constitution.*  The 
methods   by   which   those  responsible   have 
sought  to  obtain  signatures  have  not  In  all 
cases  been  proper.     Thus  the  Acting-Gover- 
nor has  represented, that  petitions  have  t)een 
placed  In  front  of  villagers  by  persons  upon 
whose  favour  they  are  dependent,  and  that 
signatures  have  been  obtained  by  false  sug- 
gestions.    It  was  stated,  for  Instance,  that  a 
measure    of    self-government    was     to     be 
granted  to  the  Islanders  In  the  near  future; 
and  suggested  that  those  who  refused  to  sign 
would  suffer  when  self-government  came."  *» 
Britain's  entry  Into  the  European  War  wss 
at  first  greeted  apatl^etlcally  by  the  Cyprlots 
whose  futile  struggle  for  their  own  liberties 
had  embittered  them.    However,  when  Greece 
was  Invaded  by  Italy  many  Cyprlou  Joined 
the  British   In   battle.**     In    1941    hopes  for 
Enosls  were  rekindled  among  Greek  Cyprlots 
when  the  Greek  Prime  Minister  was  quoted 
as  saying  at  a  luncheon  In  London:  "I  visual- 
ize great  Greece  as  including  North  Epiiiis, 
the      Dodecanese,      Macedonia,      Cyprus."  •» 
The  British  Government  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernor to  deny  that  the  question  of  the  port- 
war  status  of  Cyprus  was  even  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Greek  and  British  Govern- 
ments." 

Late  In  1942  the  British  Government  took 
the  first  step  to  restoring  representative  gov- 
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eminent  in  Cyprus  by  allowing  municipal 
elections  to  be  held.  There  were  two  lead- 
ing ptu'tlee  on  the  Uland.  the  leftwlng  Pro- 
greaaive  Party  of  the  working  people  (com- 
monly known  by  the  abbreviation  AKXL )  and 
the  rlghtwlng  National  Party  (mostly  mid- 
dle class  with  church  support ) .  In  1943  and 
1944  AKKL  supported  a  number  oX  strikes 
protesting  the  lack  of  popularly  elected 
bodies,  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  visiting  Uncfer  Secretary  of  tbe  Colonies 
to  discuss  Enoc.ls  with  them.**  But  both 
right-  and  left-wing  parties  harassed  the 
government. 

Agitation  tcx  Snoels  continued  through 
the  war.  In  the  summer  of  1946  the  acting 
Ethnarch  of  Cyprus  sent  cables  to  Bevin  and 
the  Greek  Prime  Minister,  asking  that  the 
question  of  union  with  Greece  be  raised  at 
the  Paris  Conference.**  Meanwhile,  a  rumor 
that  a  new  British  military  and  air  base 
would  be  established  on  Cyprus  (sparked  by 
the  British  tentative  offer  to  Eg3rpt  to  with- 
draw their  troops)  caused  consternation  on 
the  Uland."  In  October  1946  the  British 
Government  outlined  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  political  and  economic  reforms  in  the 
colony:  a  10-year  development  plan,  the  re- 
turn to  Cyprus  of  the  persons  deported  in 
1931.  the  calling  together  of  a  consultative 
assembly  to  frame  proposals  for  constitu- 
tional reform  Including  the  reestabllshment 
of  a  central  legislature. ••  The  response  of 
the  Bthnarchlc  Council  (an  unofQclal  Enoelst 
organization  headed  by  the  acting  Ethnarch) 
was  an  Immediate  cable  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment rejecting  "categorically  and  with 
Indignation  any  solution  of  the  Cyprus  ques- 
tion not  granting  national  liberty  by  union 
With  Greece."  " 

In  the  10  years  since  the  war  the  British 
Government  has  had  numerous  occasions  to 
reiterate  its  policy,  "no  change  In  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  island  is  contemplated."  Early 
In  1947  a  delegation  consisting  of  the  mayor 
of  Nicosia,  representing  the  leftwlng  organ- 
isations, the  chairman  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  representing  the  rlghtwlng  Na- 
tional Front,  and  the  Ethnarch  went  to  Lon- 
don to  plead  for  Enosls.**  The  delegation 
met  with  the  same  failure  as  its  predecessors. 

The  Bthnarchlc  Council  and  the  political 
parties  responded  with  instructions  to  boy- 
cott the  new  governor  on  his  arrival  In  Idarch 
1947.  Greek  Cyprlou.  including  four  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  council,  remained  aloof 
from  the  reception  to  which  they  had  been 
Invited.  The  advisory  council  members 
were  forthwith  dropped  from  office.*' 

In  October  the  election  of  a  new  arch- 
bishop elevated  the  Bishop  of  Kyrenla.  Mak- 
arlos.  to  the  cfflce  of  Ethnarch  of  the  Cyprlot 
Orthodox.  Prom  the  start  he  opposed  coop- 
eration with  the  British  on  any  plan  that  was 
not  based  on  the  premise  of  eventual  union 
with  Greece.  According  to  the  then  Gov- 
•rnor.  Lord  Wliiston: 

"He  used  every  power  the  church  possessed 
to  proclaim  a  boycott  of  everything  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  was  olTerlng  and  to 
preach  a  doctrine  of  subversion  and  disobedi- 
ence. That  was  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
got  for  his  offer  to  restore  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  of  the  Island.  He  got  an  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  British  rule,  the 
archbishop  using  every  Influence  he  had  to 
defeat  the  aims  and  objecu  of  the  British 
Government.  As  for  the  development  pro- 
gram, there  again  we  met  with  a  complete 
blank  refusal  to  cooperate  In  any  way  what- 
ever.   Whatever  plan  we  proposed  for  the  de- 
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▼elopment  of  their  Industries  and  so  on  we 
could  llnd  no  help  or  support  for  It."  *■ 

The  Consultative  Assembly,  called  to  frame 
proposals  for  constitutional  reform,  turned 
into  a  fiasco."  Due  to  the  boycott  of  the 
church,  only  18  of  the  40  invited  members 
accepted.  These  Included  8  left-wing  Greeks. 
6  Turks.  3  nonparty  Greeks,  and  1  Maronlte, 
plus  the  Chief  Justice  of  Cyprus  as  chairman. 
The  subject  of  Enosls  was  ruled  out.  The 
Consultative  Assembly  convened  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  1947.  The  left-wing  members  imme- 
diately requested  full  self-government  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Ceylon  or  Malta,  with  a  legis- 
lature consisting  entirely  of  elected  members 
and  the  Governor's  powers  restricted  to  de- 
fense, foreign  affairs,  and  the  special  Interest 
of  minorities.  The  meeting  became  dead- 
locked when  the  chairman  ruled  that  discus- 
sion of  self-government  was  not  within  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  assembly.  There- 
upon the  question  was  referred  to  London. 

London's  reply  came  6  months  later  in  the 
form  of  new  constitutional  proposals  for  lim- 
ited self-goveriunent.  It  was  a  compromise 
measure.  The  new  legislature  would  consist 
of  4  official  and  33  elected  members  (18 
Greeks  and  4  Turks).  Thus  a  combination 
of  British  and  Tiuklsh  votes  could  not  frus- 
trate the  Greek  majority.  The  Governor 
would  no  lonr;er  be  chairman  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Only  the  status  of  the  colony  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  competence  of  the  legisla- 
ture, although  the  Governor  would  have  the 
veto  power.  The  British  proposals  Included 
several  other  fundamental  points,  but  a  con- 
siderable berth  was  left  open  for  discussion 
by  the  assembly. 

On  the  2Cth  of  May  the  assembly  voted  11 
to  7  to  accept  the  proposals.  The  majority 
consisted  of  6  Turks.  1  Maronlte.  and  4  inde- 
pendent Greeks;  the  5  left-wing  Greek  may- 
ors and  2  Greek  trade-union  representatives 
voted  against.  (The  other  Greeks  had  with- 
drawn earlier.)  Meanwhile  the  right-wing 
and  the  church  were  adamantly  demanding 
"Enosls  or  nothing."  The  Communists  con- 
centrated on  embarrassing  and  undermining 
the  British  by  demandlnij  full  self-trovern- 
ment.  since  In  1948  even  ardent  Enoslsts 
among  the  Communists  could  not  urge  union 
with  Greece  s  strongly  antl-Conununlst 
government. 

Under  the  prevailing  circumstances,  the 
proposals,  even  though  accepted  by  the 
assembly,  were  doomed  to  de'eat.  Faced 
with  the  futile  attempt  of  Imposing  the  new 
constitution  on  an  unwilling  populace,  the 
government  decided  Instead  to  dissolve  the 
assembly  (Au(?ust  12).  but  leave  open  the 
offer  of  a  new  constitution. 

The  period  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
assembly  was  punctuated  with  strikes  and 
violence.  The  British  went  ahead  with  plans 
to  buUd  mlUtaj-y  Installations  on  Cyprus  and 
to  evacuate  troops  to  the  Island  from  Pales- 
tine where  the  British  mandate  had  expired. 
On  October  31.  1948.  25.000  people  partici- 
pated In  an  AKEL  demonstration  In  Nicosia 
In  protest  against  the  building  of  British 
and  American  war  bases  on  Cyprus.**  In 
May  1949  municipal  elections  were  held  after 
an  electoral  campaign  marked  with  extreme 
violence."  The  rlghtwlng  block,  supported 
by  the  archbishop,  captured  11  of  the  15 
munlclpaltles.  leaving  only  the  ports  of 
Llmassol.  Famagustas  and  Larnaca  In  AKEL 
control.  The  swing  from  Conununlst  to 
rlghtwlng  control,  however,  was  not  hailed 
In  Britain  at  the  time  as  any  great  victory, 
since  the  British  were  more  fearful  of  large- 
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scale  Enosls  demands  than  of  Communist 
machinations.** 

During  the  last  few  months  of  the  year, 
the  Ethnarchlc  Council  prepared  to  bold  a 
plebiscite  on  Enosls.  The  archbishop  asked 
the  Government  of  Cyprus  to  supervise  the 
plebiscite,  a  request  which  was  turned  down 
with  the  statement  that  the  Enosls  Issue 
was  closed."  Nevertheless,  the  church  went 
ahead  with  Its  plans  and  from  January  16 
to  32.  about  600  Orthodox  churches  partici- 
pated In  the  plebiscite.  In  which  everyone 
over  18  could  vote.  The  Ethnarchlc  Council 
announced  on  January  39  that  of  an  esti- 
mated 334.000  eligible  voters.  315.000  (95.7 
percent)  bad  voted  for  union  with  Greece.** 
In  Greece,  special  prayers  were  said  on  Jan- 
uary 15  for  the  emancipation  of  Cyprus." 
In  June  the  archbishop  died  and  was  re- 
placed by  an  equally  ardent  Enoslst.  the 
young  (37  years),  vigorous  Makarlos  III. 
The  following  month  a  delegaUon  of  the 
Cyprlot  Church  headed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Kyrenla  went  to  Athens  to  present  the  pleb- 
iscite papers  to  the  Greek  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. On  that  occasion  the  Greek  prime 
minister  appealed  to  the  deputies  to  let 
the  government  handle  the  matter.  Prom 
Greece  the  delegation  went  to  London  but 
was  refused  an  interview  with  the  colonial 
secretary.** 

The  following  year  Greece  abandoned  lU 
policy  of  careful  neutrality  in  the  Cyprtis- 
Brltlsh  dispute.  Prime  Minister  Sophocles 
Venlaelos  In  a  speech  In  Parliament  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1951  called  on  BrlUln  to  surrender 
her  Island  colony  to  Greeece."  Britain  stead- 
fastly refused  to  enter  bilateral  discussions 
with  Greece  regarding  the  future  of  Cyprus 
on  the  grounds  that  the  matter  was  purely 
Internal  policy. 

In  July  1954  the  situation  came  to  a  head. 
The  British  Goveriunent  decided  that,  hav- 
ing waited  6  years  for  Cyprlou  to  advance 
aome  moderate  views  as  to  constitutional 
reform.  It  was  now  time  to  Uke  action.  The 
Government  proposed  a  new  constitution, 
providing  for  a  legislature  with  both  official 
and  nominated  members — together  forming 
a  majority — and  elected  members.  In  the 
debate  that  followed  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  Lyttelton.  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
replied  to  questions  regarding  Enosls: 

"We  cannot  now.  In  the  Interests  of  Cyprus 
or  In  the  Interests  of  Eastern  Mediterranean 
security,  think  for  1  minute  about  her  Junc- 
tion with  Greece.  We  do  not  admit  the  right 
of  any  foreign  power,  however  friendly,  to 
discuss  or  interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  British  Crown.  There  could  be  no  more 
disastrous  policy  for  the  people  of  Cyprus 
than  to  hand  them  over  to  an  unstable 
though  friendly  power,  an  action  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  undermining  the 
eastern  bastion  of  NATO.'"** 

Lyttelton's  reference  to  an  "unstable  pow- 
er" provoked  Indignation  and  violent  reac- 
tion throughout  Greece.  Three  thousand 
students  of  the  University  of  Athens,  led  by 
the  rector,  marched  to  the  tomb  of  the  Greek 
unknown  soldier,  where  they  took  an  oath  to 
"liberate  their  enslaved  Cyprlot  breathren."  *» 
On  August  20  the  Greek  represenutlve  at 
the  United  Nations  asked  that  the  forthcom- 
ing session  of  the  General  Assembly  put  the 
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Cyprus  question  on  Its  a(»enda;  on  that  day 
in  Athens  some  100.000  demonstrated  in  fa- 
vor of  EnoBls.  while  similar  demonstrations 
occurred  throughout  the  country.**  At  the 
U.  N.  Britain  officially  reiterated  Its  position 
that  the  question  of  Cyprus  was  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of   the  United  Klng- 

dom.** 

Meanwhile  In  Cyprus  Itself  the  Govern- 
ment took  stern  measiires  to  suppress  Enosls. 
Declaring  that  the  agitation  for  union  with 
Greece  would  no  longer  be  tolerated,  the 
Government  stated  that  henceforth  the 
existing  rigid  antisedltton  laws  would  be 
strictly  enforced.  On  August  12  about  90 
percent  of  the  population  went  on  a  24-hour 
general  strike  In  protest  against  the  antl- 
seditlon  laws.**  Ten  days  later.  In  defiance  of 
the  antlsedltlon  laws,  the  Archbishop  deliv- 
ered a  fiery  speech  to  one  of  the  largest 
crowds  ever  to  have  gathered  in  Nicosia. 
Thousands  of  Cypriote  converged  on  the  cap- 
ital from  all  parts  of  the  Island,  prominently 
dl.<«playlng  Greek  flags  on  the  sides  of  cars 
and  buses.  In  his  speech,  the  Archbishop 
declared: 

"We  shall  remain  faithful  unto  death  to 
our  national  claim.  •  •  •  We  shall  rise 
above  the  obstacles  In  our  way.  aiming  at 
Enosls,  and  only  Enosls.  •  •  •  We  have  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  a  constitution  with  in- 
dignation, and  our  protest  is  unanimous.  If 
our  r'.ght  Is  ignored  by  the  U.  N.,  which  I  do 
not  believe,  we  shall  regroup  oiu  forces  and 
continue  our  struggle."  •' 

In  spite  of  tensions  In  the  colony,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1954.  the  British  went  ahead  with 
their  plana  to  move  the  general  headquarters 
of  the  British  Middle  East  Command  to  Cy- 
prus. It  was  temporarily  housed  In  Nicosia 
until  work  on  a  permanent  establishment 
near  Llmaseol  could  be  completed.** 

The  General  Assembly's  Political  and  Se- 
curity Committee  began  debate  December 
14  on  the  Greek  resolution  calling  for  a 
plebiscite  on  Cyprus.  Th«  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  along  with  Turkey,  De  imark. 
and  Sweden,  Immediately  announced  sup- 
port of  a  New  Zealand  resolution  to  scrap 
the  Greek  resolution.**  T.ie  next  day  a  com- 
promUe  resolution,  postponing  considera- 
tion of  self-determination  for  Cyprus  "for 
the  time  being,"  passed  by  a  40  to  0  vote,  both 
Britain  and  Greece  voting  for  ItT*  (The  So- 
viet Union  abstained.)  Greek  Premier  Pap- 
sgos  declared  that  Greece  had  been  "be- 
trayed"  by  iu  allies,  including  the  United 
States." 

Refusal  of  the  U.  N.  to  take  action  on  the 
Cyprus  question  led  to  serious  rioting  in 
Greece  of  anti-American  as  well  as  antl- 
Brltish  character.  In  Athens  69  persons 
were  reported  Injured  when  5.000  demon- 
strators surrounded  buildings  housing 
United  States  offices  and  tried  to  march  on 
the  United  States  Emba.ssy.'»  In  Salonika 
Creek  rioters  publicly  burned  British  and 
American  flags,  smashed  windows  in  the 
United  States  and  British  Consulates,  and 
damaged  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  In  that  clty.^ 

On  Cyprtis  the  U.  N.  vote  signalized  in- 
tensified resistance  to  British  rule.  The  Na- 
tionalists and  the  Communists  Joined  in  a 
24-hour  protest  strike  call  that  degenerated 
Into  a  serious  riot.'*  Violence,  formerly 
spontaneous,  became  more  carefully  organ- 
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ized  with  the  development  of  EOKA,  a  se- 
cret terrorist  organization.  In  January  1955, 
a  Greek  motorboat  carrying  27  cases  of  dy- 
namite was  captured  near  Cyprus."  On 
March  31.  and  for  2  nights  thereafter,  dyna- 
mite explosions  occurred  in  Nicosia,  Llmas- 
sol, Larnaca,  and  Famagusta,  aimed  at  po- 
lice, military,  and  government  installations.'™ 
Numerous  minor  Incidents  plagued  the  Brit- 
ish police,  especially  demonstrations  by 
schoolchildren.  In  March  and  again  in 
April  violent,  vituperous  pro-Enosls  broad- 
casts beamed  to  Cjrprus  from  Athens  led  the 
British  to  protest  to  the  Greek  Government." 

A  series  of  bombing  and  hand-grenade  at- 
tacks late  In  June  determined  the  British  to 
take  stringent  measures.  The  Governor  was 
given  power  to  detain  any  jjerson  "who  he  Is 
satisfied  has  belonged  to,  or  is  a  member  of, 
an  organization  which  has  been  responsible 
for  acts  of  violence.""  Once  again  the  Na- 
tionalists and  the  Communists  united  In  a 
protest  strike,  and  once  again  demonstrators 
attacked  British  property."  To  cope  with 
the  mounting  terrorist  activities,  the  British 
reinforced  their  garrison  on  Cyprus  with  an 
additional  1,500  marine  conunandos  and  sev- 
eral other  companies.*" 

At  the  end  of  June  Britain  invited  the  Turk- 
ifh  and  Greek  Governments  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  confer  in  London  on  questions 
affecting  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  includ- 
ing Cyprus."  Both  governments  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  before  the  conference 
convened  on  August  29  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment again  appealed  to  the  U.  N.  to  consider 
the  question  of  Cyprus.  At  the  conference, 
the  British  presented  a  novel  profwsal  as  a 
possible  solution  to  the  Cyprus  dilemma, 
aimed  at  resolving  both  the  problem  of  self- 
government  for  the  Cyprlots  and  the  problem 
of  Cyprus'  International  status.  The  British 
Foreign  Minister  proposed  a  new  constitu- 
tion providing  for  an  assembly  with  an 
elected  mnjorlty;  all  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  progressively  transferred 
to  Cyprlot  ministers  responsible  to  the  as- 
sembly, with  the  exception  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Defense  and  Public  Security,  which  would 
be  rerponsible  to  the  Governor.  The  British 
Government  also  proposed  a  special  Tri- 
partite Committee  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  constitutional  proposals  and  to  remain 
In  being  afterward  to  act  as  a  center  for  dis- 
cussing problems  or  differences  which  might 
arise.  As  for  the  future  status  of  Cyprus, 
the  British  representative  proposed  that 
after  the  new  constitution  had  begun  to 
work  in  Cyprus,  the  three  Interested  govern- 
ments could  again  meet,  this  time  with 
Cyprlot  representatives  also,  to  renew  discus- 
sion of  Cyprus'  International  status. 

In  the  course  of  discussion,  the  positions  of 
the  three  governments  were  clearly  stated. 
Greece  stuck  to  Its  demand  for  self-deter- 
mination for  Cyprus,  the  Greek  Foreign  Min- 
ister pointing  out  that  while  Greece  recog- 
nized the  need  for  British  forces  on  the 
Island,  the  defensive  value  of  the  base  would 
be  enhanced  "were  the  present  Ill-feeling 
among  Cyprlot  population  to  be  changed 
into  a  spirit  of  spontaneous  and  unqualified 
cooi>eratlon."  •*  Turkish  fears  of  Enosls  were 
apparent  in  the  statement  of  the  Turkish 
Foreign  Minister  who  pointed  out  that  in  the 
event  of  war,  Tiukey  could  only  be  supplied 
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through  her  southern  ports  whose  entrances 
could  be  controlled  by  Cyprus.  He  declared 
that  the  principle  of  self-determination  was 
a  noble  one,  but  It  should  not  prevail  over 
historical,  geographical,  strategic,  and  secu- 
rity requirements.  The  British  Minister 
shared  the  Turkish  view  regarding  self-de- 
termination. In  reply  to  a  question  about 
self-determination  for  Cyprxis,  he  said:  "We 
do  not  accept  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation as  one  of  universal  application.  We 
think  that  exceptions  must  be  made  in  view 
of  geographical,  traditional,  historical,  stra- 
tegical, and  other  considerations." »»  The 
Tripartite  Conference  adjourned  on  Septem- 
ber 7. 

Tensions  rose  to  a  feverish  pitch  during  the 
Tripartite  Conference.  A  bomb  explosion  in 
the  Turkish  Consulate  In  Salonica  set  off  a 
chain  of  anti-Greek  riots  in  Instanbul  and 
Izmir.  Mobs  burned  down  the  Greek  consu- 
late at  Izmir  and  attacked  and  Insulted  Greek 
officers  attached  to  NATO.  Three  fourths  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Churches  in  Istanbul 
were  either  destroyed  by  fire  or  damaged 
beyond  tise.**  The  Turkish  Government 
apologized  to  the  Greek  Government  and 
promised  to  pay  compensation.  In  Cyprus 
a  secret  Tiirklsh  Cyprlot  organization, 
"Volkan,"  circulated  leaflets  threatening  re- 
prisals against  attacks  upon  members  of  the 
Turkish  community." 

On  ^he  heels  of  the  failure  of  the  London 
Conference,  the  U.  N.  voted  not  to  put  Cjrprus 
on  its  agenda.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentative, in  voting  against  consideration  of 
the  Cyprus  question,  stated  that  "quiet 
diplomacy"  would  be  better  than  "open  de- 
bate."** Nationalist  and  Communist  trade 
unions  on  Cyprus  went  out  on  a  24-hour 
strike  in  protest  against  the  U.  N.  decision 
and  violence  throughout  the  Island  contin- 
ued unabated. 

On  October  3  the  new  Governor,  Sir  John 
Harding,  arrived  to  assume  bis  duties.*'  His 
first  act  was  to  call  a  meeting  with  Arch- 
bishop Makarlos.  Three  such  meetings  were 
held,  with  the  archbishop  insisting  that  the 
British  recognize  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion before  he  would  cooperate  further.  The 
Governor  regretfully  announced  the  break- 
down of  the  discussions  and  added  that  he 
was  always  ready  to  meet  with  the  arch- 
bishop again.  Then  he  cautioned  the 
Cyprlots:  "Meanwhile,  the  life  of  the  people 
of  Cyprus  must  go  on  under  peaceful  condi- 
tions. It  is  my  duty  as  Governor  to  main- 
tain law  and  order,  and  this  I  intend  to  do."  •• 

Sir  John's  task  proved  difficult.  Since  he 
assumed  office,  he  has  had  to  deal  with  a 
constant  campaign  of  violence.  Explosions, 
attacks  on  Cyprlot  police  and  British  soldiers, 
and  mob  defiance  of  curfew  and  assembly 
regulations  have  occurred  with  frequency. 
The  police  and  military  have  tried  to  use 
restraint  in  dispersing  mobs,  especially  since 
on  many  occasions  the  demonstrators  are 
school  children;  they  rely,  for  the  most  part, 
on  tear  gas  and  fire  hoses  rather  than  on 
weapons."*  But  during  October  1955,  the 
British  garrison  in  Cyprus  was  brought  up  to 
about  12.000,  in  addition  to  2,000  RAF 
personnel.** 

The  disorders,  bordering  on  anarchy,  in- 
duced the  Governor  to  declare  a  state  of 
emergency  in  November.  The  emergency 
law  made  it  an  offense  to  declare  a  strike 
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not  connected  wltb  a  labor  dispute.  It  im- 
poflcd  the  death  penalty  for  carrying  fire- 
arms, ammunition,  or  other  ezploelves  with- 
out authority,  and  life  Imprisonment  for  acts 
of  sabotage  against  communications  or 
public  utilities."  Meanwhile,  British  troops 
In  Cyprus  were  placed  on  a  wartime  footing, 
making  them  responsible  to  military  Instead 
of  civilian  courts.** 

The  declaration  of  a  state  of  emergency 
precipitated  debate  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  question  of  Cyprus.  The  debate 
on  December  6  revealed  that  secret  talks 
were  In  process  simultaneously  between 
Britain  and  Greece  In  Athens,  and  between 
the  governor  and  the  archbishop  In  Cyprus. 
The  foreign  secretary,  for  that  reason,  begged 
off  going  Into  detail,  but  he  did  Inform 
Commons  that  Britain  had  modified  its  po- 
sition with  regard  to  self-determination  for 
Cjrprus  by  conceding  the  right  to  the  colony 
providing  certain  conditions  are  met."  Two 
days  after  the  debate,  Archbishop  Makarlos 
announced  his  rejection  of  the  British  pro- 
posals becaxise  the  otter  was  "made  depend- 
ent" on  "certain  prerequisites  that  rendered 
self-determination  unattainable."**  But  by 
the  end  of  the  month  hope  of  reaching  a 
Brltlsh-Cyprlot  modus  Vivendi  revived  wiien 
It  was  reported  that  the  archbishop  and  the 
governor  would  renew  talks.* 

The  two  men  resiuned  secret  discussion  on 
January  S."  Shortly  thereafter.  Sir  John 
Harding  flew  to  London  for  consultation, 
then  returned  to  meet  again  with  the  arch- 
bishop on  January  TIV  Although  the 
British  formula  for  ending  the  violence  on 
Cyprus  remained  confidential,  a  New  York 
Times  correspondent  listed  three  points  as 
its  essential  parts:  ** 

1.  Britain  offers  Immediate  self-govern- 
ment with  a  progressive  transfer  of  admin- 
istration from  British  to  elected  Cypriot 
representatives.  Only  departments  of  de- 
fense, foreign  affairs,  and  internal  security 
irould  be  reserved  for  British. 

a.  Britain  concedes  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  Cyprus,  but  for  political 
and  military  reasons,  not  at  this  time. 

3.  Once  self-government  Is  fiuictloning, 
the  British  will  discuss  self-determination 
with  the  elected  Cypriot  leaders. 

The  United  States  Consul  General  on 
Cyprxjs  visited  the  Ethnarch  on  several  oc- 
casions to  urge  him  to  accept  the  British 
formula  as  a  first  step.**  Archbishop  Maka- 
rlos'  reply  came  on  February  2.  The  text  has 
not  been  published  but  one  London  source 
describes  the  archbishop's  answer  as.  "not 
a  "yes*  and  not  a  'no.'  but  rather  a  'yes. 
but.'  " »  The  Bthnarct  was  said  to  object  to 
the  British  retention  of  police  power.  Latest 
reports  Indicate  that  the  archbishop  Is  now 
willing  to  concede  police  power  to  the  Brit- 
ish who  argiie  that  Internal  security  and 
defense  are  inseparable  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances.* 

While  violence  continues  to  plague  the 
British  administration  of  Cyprus,  competent 
observers  hold  an  optimistic  opinion  regard- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  negotiations.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  the  British  have  come  a 
long  way  from  a  flat  refusal  to  grant  self- 
determination  to  the  Cyprlots  to  an  express 
recognition  of  their  right;  on  the  other 
hand,    the    archbishop   too   has   moved    to- 
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ward  compromise  from  his  obstinate  demand 
for  "Enoels.  and  only  Knosls,"  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  British  sovereignty,  for  the  tlms 
being  at  least.  In  matters  of  foreign  affairs 
and  defense.  There  Is.  however,  much  dis- 
appointment In  the  archbishop's  refusal  to 
make  a  plea  to  his  people  to  end  their  ter- 
rorism until  be  Is  assured  of  a  constitution 
acceptable  to  the  Greek  Cyprlots.* 

Sympathy  In  the  United  States  has  gone 
out  to  the  Cyprlots  In  their  struggle  for  self- 
determination.  In  December  1954.  a  full- 
page  ad  appeared  In  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  warmly  urging  sup- 
port of  self-determination  for  Cyprus;  It  was 
signed  by  26  Congressmen.  4  governors,  and 
117  other  distinguished  Americans* 

The  question  naturally  arises  why  Britain. 
In  view  of  Its  postwar  record  in  India.  Paki- 
stan. Burma,  and  the  Gold  Coast,  should  wish 
to  hang  on  to  the  Island  which  Is  proving 
both  costly  and  embarrassing.  Whatever 
the  reasons  In  the  past,  today  Cyprus  Is  the 
only  spot  of  strategic  value  In  the  Middle 
East  In  the  cold  war  which  Is  held  imder 
terms  of  sovereignty  by  any  of  the  Western 
Powers.  The  former  British  mandates,  Iraq. 
Palestine,  and  Transjordan,  are  now  Inde- 
pendent. Sudan  and  Libya  are  also  free. 
Britain  has  surrendered  Its  valuable  bases 
In  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  to  Egypt.  The  with- 
drawal of  Britain  from  one  area  after  another 
In  the  Middle  East  has  made  Cyprus.  In  spite 
of  Its  drawbacks  of  a  hostile  population  and 
bad  ports,  the  only  poelUon  In  the  Middle 
East  In  which  the  West's  strategic  reserves 
can  be  stationed.  True,  the  British  still  hold 
bases  in  Aden.  Libya.  Iraq,  and  Jordan  by 
treaty  arrangement,  but  relations  with  Jor- 
dan have  deteriorated,  and  It  Is  none  too 
certain  how  durable  treaty  privileges  may 
be  anywhere  In  the  Middle  East.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  American  treaty  agreements 
with  Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  al- 
ready restricted  the  former  base  to  observa- 
tion and  training  activities*  Turkey,  while 
a  full-fledged  partner  of  the  West,  has  been 
reluctant  to  grant  bases  for  NATO  purposes 
In  order  not  to  provoke  the  Soviet  Union. 
Greek  and  Greek-Cypriot  arguments  that 
they  would  welcome  a  British  base  once 
union  with  Greece  had  been  accomplished  are 
met  with  natural  skepticism  by  the  Brit- 
ish who  have  had  much  experience  with 
fading  treaty  arrangements. 

An  end  to  the  dispute  can  come  none  too 
quickly  to  rei>air  the  damage  already  done  to 
Western  unity,  and  to  help  recover  harmony 
among  three  key  members  In  Western 
defense. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1056— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Bender)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  proeram.  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3183.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  3183.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
prmted. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Lehman)  submitted 
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an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  jointly  to  Senate  bill  3183. 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con'^ent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  In  explanation  of  amendments 
to  the  pending  farm  bill  which  It  will  be 
my  purpose  to  offer  later  in  its  con- 
sideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoso.  as  follow: 

Statsmxmt  bt  SsiTAToa  OltfAHOifrr 

AUZNOMXirr  to  PLACZ  SOIL-BAITK  KXFEWDrrURES 
VNSEB    Sin>UVISION    OF   CONCBZSS 

In  order  to  enable  Congress  throiigh  Its 
constitutional  power  of  appropriation  to 
supervise  soU-bank  expenditures  before  they 
are  made.  I  am  oflerlng  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Russell  of  Georgia.  Sena- 
tor Uatden  of  Arizona.  Senator  Brio  of  Vir- 
ginia. Senator  Humpurit  of  Minnesota.  Sen- 
ator McCleixan  of  Arkansas,  Senator  Chavez 
of  New  Mexico,  and  myself,  to  require  the 
Seci^tary  to  (Ue  his  program  of  expenditures 
prior  to  July  1.  1936.  and  thereafter  to  ob- 
tain annual  appropriations  from  Congress 
in  accordance  with  the  regular  procedure. 

Although  the  President's  budget  for  1957 
shows  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Is  In  the  red  In  the  sum  of  $929,287,187 
and  that  he  has  asked  Congress  to  restore 
this  capiui  Impairment  In  the  current  Ap- 
propriation bill,  the  soil-bank  measure  au- 
thorizes the  Secretory  of  Agrlculttire  to  uti- 
lize the  facilities,  services,  authorization  and 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
In  carrying  out  the  act. 

This  Involves  an  annual  expenditure  not 
to  exceed  $1.1(X)  million  In  each  of  the  4 
years  1956,  '57.  '58,  and  '59,  for  which  the 
program  Is  to  be  prepared. 

The  bill  contains  two  soil-bank  pro- 
posals— flrst.  the  acreage  reserve  program: 
and  second,  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram. An  annual  limit  of  9750  million  Is 
placed  on  the  flrst,  and  of  t360  million  for 
the  second,  but  In  each  case  the  Secretary 
has  the  full  and  exclusive  authority  to  de- 
termine what  the  rates  and  the  amounts  of 
the  expenditures  are  to  be.  except  that  under 
the  acreage  reserve  progrcm  no  producer  of 
tobacco  may  receive  more  than  $100  per 
acre. 

The  only  protection  Congress  may  give 
the  well-known  taxpayers  Is  a  provision  In 
section  221  (a)  which  allows  It  to  dose  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  Is  stolen.  This  Is 
the  provision: 

"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  payments  to  the  Corporation  for  Its 
actual  costs  Incurred  under  this  section." 

Not  only  does  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture have  the  full  and  exclusive  authcMlty 
to  make  all  the  rates  of  pa3rment  and  to 
distribute  the  payments  as  he  personally 
plea.<;c8  among  the  States,  regions,  areas, 
counties,  and  Individual  farms  but  In  the 
words  of  secUon  221  (b).  he  may  pay  before 
the  paymenu  have  been  earned.  In  the 
words  of  the  bill,  he  may  make  such  pay- 
ments in  advance  of  determination  of  per- 
formance. 

Of  course,  nobody  would  suspect  that  the 
SecreUry  would  make  these  payments  with 
any  Intent  to  influence  the  election,  but  the 
provision  I  have  just  quoted  gives  him  the 
authority  to  distribute  the  payments  as  he 
pleases  In  any  State  or  any  area  where  the 
issue  might  be  close. 

How  broad  the  authority  contemplated  Is 
nay  be  realized  when  It  Is  understood  that 
the  Secretary  himself  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
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C.^rtvcatlon.  and  the  President  of  the  Ocr- 
pcxauoa  u  Under  Secretary  True  D.  Morse, 

piarawrs.  particularly  smaU  farmers  who 
fgf  looking  for  relief.  wUl  be  interested  xo 
(^aoMBber  that  Mr.  Morse  has  fre<;uenUy 
t«en  quoted  ss  be'.ievlr.g  that  the  sm^-su* 
iixai'.y  farm  U  outmoded. 

Os:t  last  yrnT.  on  July  27.  1955.  Under 
«i>creiUr>'  Morse,  writmg  to  Chairmso  Cooley. 
of  t^e  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  ol>- 
}ected  to  a  soU-bank  proposal  on  the  ground. 
am^ng  others,  that  the  payments  provided 
In  that  b'.U  would  not  be  suArtent  to  "secure 
psrtlciFstion  of  those  dargen  farms  which 
ait  more  likely  to  contribute  to  surplus 
suppUes.** 

The  estimated  cost  cf  the  M.arsha'.l  bt!l. 
which  Under  Secretary  Morse  was  then  c^-'n- 
demnlng.  amounted  to  §490  million.  The 
present  scll-b^nk  proposal  sponsored  by  the 
sdmlnlstraUon  msy  cost  tl.lOO.OOO.OOO  s  year 
lor  4  years. 

Later,  on  S^p^*^^***'  '0.  1955.  wrltln?  In 
c^positl.^n  to  the  Humphrey  bill  (S  1396». 
Under  Secretary  Morse  wrote.  "We  do  not 
believe  It  would  be  an  effective  menns  of 
obtaining  (production)   adjustments." 

Secretary  Benson  Is  credited  with  enter- 
taining the  same  views,  but  whether  or  njt 
he  has  sbandoned  thrra.  he  is  authorized,  by 
the  present  bill,  as  Secretary  of  A;riculture. 
to  jjiend  the  r.onexlstont  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corpt^ratlon.  of  which  he  is 
In  fact  the  he.id.  In  the  conflJence  that 
later  on  after  the  election.  Congress  will 
make  snother  hutte  appropriation  such  as 
It  is  being  requested  to  do  this  year  to  re- 
store the  capital  destroyed  by  the  red  ink 
poured  out  under  this  bill. 

The  measure  Is  a  complete  abandonment 
of  all  thought  of  a  balanced  budget  for 
1356  or  1957.  It  Is  a  repudiation  of  the  In- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  thst  "no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  but  In  consequence  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  law." 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  for 
my  colleagues  and  myself  will  direct  the 
Secretary  to  submit  his  detailed  proftram  to 
Congress  by  July  1,  1956.  for  Immediate  ref- 
erence to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  each  House,  and  It  will  provide  that 
alter  July  1.  1938.  the  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act 
shall  be  m.^.de  not  by  secretarial  drafts 
»Tltten  In  red  Ink  on  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  but  by  appropriation  mnde  by 
law  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 
,  The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment  Is 
hereto  attached. 

On  page  23.  before  the  period  In  line  22. 
Insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Proruied, 
That  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, submit  to  the  Congress  for  immedi- 
ate reference  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  full  program  of  all  operations 
under  this  act  which  will  require  the  making 
of  expenditures  prior  to  July  1,  1957;  and, 
after  July  1,  1956.  no  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  utilized  for 
carrying  out  the  purpxwes  of  this  act." 

On  page  23.  line  23.  after  "necessary  to" 
insert  the  following :  "carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  Including  such  amounts  as  may 
be  required  to." 

Subsequently.  Mr.  CMahonby  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr. 
Byrd.  Mr.  HtJMPHREY,  Mr.  McClellan. 
and  Mr.  Chavez)  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved farm  program,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
pruited. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  ACT  OP  195«l— 
ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pr*?d- 
dent.  I  a5.^  uii&nimous  consent  that  the 
names  cf  the  So  us  tor  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  WiLLi.ocsl  and  the  Senator  fixau 
Missouri  I  Mr.  SymingtoxI  be  added  as 
caspcu<ors  of  the  bill  iS.  3308  >  10  rvvise 
the  Federal  election  laws,  to  prevent  cor- 
rupt practices  in  Federal  elections,  to 
permit  deducticn  for  Federal  mccme-tax 
purposes  of  ceriain  poliUcAl  comribu- 
tioiis.  and  for  other  purposes,  ilie  next 
time  that  bill  is  printed. 

The  PRFSTDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FETER-^L    EQU.\L    PAY    ACT— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unan'imous  con.<;rnt  ihat  my  name  may  be 
added  as  an  additional  cosponscr  of  the 
bill  tS.  3352)  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wages  by  employers  having  employees 
enpasied  in  commerce  or  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce,  and  to  pro- 
vide prtjcedurcs  for  n5si.<;ting  employees 
in  collecting  wages  lost  by  reason  of  aii.v 
such  discrimination.  Introduced  by  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  IvEsl  ifor  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  March  5.  1956.  Uie  next 
time  the  bill  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  nrUcles.  etc  .  were 
ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
followings: 

By  Mr.  WTLEY: 

Rndlo' address  delivered  by  him  over  sta- 
tion WON,  Chicago,  with  reference  to  re- 
forming our  Federal  tax  program. 


There  beinjr  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  orvlered  to  be  pnnted  la 
the  Recced,  as  fellows; 

Whereas  tiie  year  X9*«  marks  the  SOtli 
anni\-ers*rT  ol  the  enstctmeut  est  the  retteral 
Purr  >-\s.>l  and  Dt\v$  Law.  and  the  s^'^endid 
•chieremeni*  i\t  U.\*  XnxcncAW  I^vsl  prvv- 
essinj:  industry  under  th*t  Uw  are  to  be 
ceiebrated  naUvxnaily  and  by  the  pev^pies  of 
cAiii  SiAtc.  and 

WUoreAs  tlu\^u<h.-'\H  the  p*st  fire  deo«d<>s 
the  canners  and  otiier  fvvyl  jMwe«*»^rt  v\f 
New  Jersey,  with  Ui'-  culdai-.i-v  s.\t  Uie  De).vu^- 
ment  oi  licaiOi  ol  Ihe  State  vM  New  Jrrsry, 
have  )-vl«\ed  an  lmi.v)rt.\nt  ro>  m  the  de- 
veiopiueni  oi  higher  fvvxl  et.-uidArds  lu  tha 
UiteiTcst  of  tiie  cv^iisumer*;  and 

Whereas  there  will  l»e  held  d\\rl:\^  tha 
week  of  JauiiAry  20  to  its,  li>.%e.  at  .\t4.int4C 
Cuy  in  this  State,  the  *\Hi\  .-.nnuAl  c\>nven- 
tiou  of  the  N.-iUonat  Conner*  .\&$<x-i<»tii>n. 
the  ori;aul!i3«tivni  that  i\rli;iuany  »pv^n.v\rt>d 
the  enAcunent  oX  Uie  Fedcr*!  Pure  FvkkI 
and  Drug  Law  ol  190<S.  a«  well  r»  the  cvuu- 
piemen t«ry  New  Jersey  Tute  Fvxxl  Act. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Kobert  B,  M<yner.  OoT- 
ernor  ot  the  STAie  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
prvvlaim  the  week  of  January  Uv>  26.  I9a<. 
as  New  Jersey  h\xxl  and  Drug  L-iw  Week,  and 
I  direct  th.nt  the  l>(^rtnient  ot  Hrulth  ci 
the  Stjite  ot  New  Jersey  and  o\Uct  St«te 
agencies  Join  with  the  NiUlonal  Canners  As- 
six'iation  and  all  other  lyviesalonal.  sclen- 
tiUc.  industrial,  ngricultural.  l.itx^r.  and  clvlo 
organlratlons  In  the  c\munenu>ration  of  tha 
enactment  of  the  Feder.1l  Pure  F\kk1  and 
Drug  L.1W.  and  of  the  achievements  of  tiia 
fixxl  processing  Industry  of  this  State  and 
all  other  States  In  the  develi>(mient  lU  the 
present  high  levels  of  safely  and  quality  of 
all  prv>cessed  fixxls. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  senl 
of  the  Slate  of  New  Jer.-ey.  this  leth  day  of 
January  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  lt>56.  and 
In  the  independence  of  tlie  United  StaUM 
the  180th. 

RoaniT  D.  McTNm. 

Uovemor, 

By  the  Governor : 

EowARD  J.  Tatxtm. 

Secretary  of  Stata, 


NEW  JERSEY  FOOD  AND  DRUG  LAW 
WEEK— PROCLAMATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  year.  1956.  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Pood  and 
Drugs  Act  of  1906  and  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  of  the  same  year.  Both  these 
historic  laws  were  sipned  on  June  30, 
1906.  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

They  have  touched  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  during  the  last  half 
century  through  their  wise  enforcement 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  pay  proper  honor  to  both  of  these 
laws  Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  of  my 
State  of  New  Jersey  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion proclaiming  a  "New  Jersey  Food 
and  Drug  Law  Week,"  and  invited  all 
citizens  of  the  State  individually  or 
through  their  organizations,  to  observe 
this  anniversary  during  1956  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  observances. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  proclamation  printed  in  the 
Record. 


MESSAGE  FtlOM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  Its  readinn 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Hou.<ie  had 
passed.  wiUiout  amendment  tlie  bill 
tS.  3091)  to  amend  the  Rubber  Produc- 
ing Facilities  Disposal  Act  of  1953.  M 
heretofore  amended,  so  as  to  v>ermlt  the 
di.sposal  thereunder  of  Plancur  No.  1207, 
at  Louisville,  Ky. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  SMATHERS— 
SPIRITUAL  STATESMANSHIP 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Conchk-ssional  Uecurd 
a  speech  entitled  "Spiritual  Statesman- 
ship.'*  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI  at  Miami.  Fla., 
on  February  16.  before  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America's 
seminar.  It  Is  an  excellent  and  en- 
lightening speech,  and  I  commend  its 
reading  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rabbi  Flnkelsteln  has  stated  that  you 
people  wlU  have  my  speech  Instead  of  your 
dessert.  Z  sincerely  trust  you  were  not  ex- 
pecting crepe  suzette  or  cherries  jubilee, 
for  the  only  dessert  In  cpeech  form  which 
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I  will  b«  able  to  give  you  Is  the  old-fashioned 
lirand  oX  meat  and  potatoes. 

The  good  doctor  made  mucl^  of  the  fact 
that  his  father  used  to  attend  his  speeches 
and  the  doctor  was  always  amazed  at  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  his  speech  his  father 
could  remember  every  word  which  he  had 
spoken.  Well,  I  must  say  In  defense  of 
my  father  that  several  years  ago  he  used 
to  be  able  to  remember  every  word  I  had 
spoken  In  my  speeches — for  the  reason  was, 
he  wrote  the  speeches. 

The  world  I  come  from.  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. Is  the  world  of  political  science, 
practically  applied.  You  cannot,  out  of 
consideration  for  my  limitations,  wish  me 
to  Involve  myself  In  subtle  ecclesiastical 
discussion.  That  would  only  expose  my 
amateur  standing  in  theolo;^.  But  I  think 
Dr.  Pinkelstetn*s  assignment  to  talk  up>on 
••Opportunities  of  Spiritual  Statesmanship" 
was  well  aimed  at  me  for  the  purposes  of 
this  seminar,  because  of  the  relationship 
of  government  to  religion.  And  particularly 
because  of  the  relationship  of  government 
to  religion  and  religion  to  government  In 
the  United  States  of  America.  For  I  would 
be  abdicating  not  only  my  faith  but  my 
basic  duty  as  a  Senator  If  I  were  to  think  of 
my  function  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  a  Job  Isolated  from  religion. 

It  is  my  firmest  conviction  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  the  most 
religious  of  all  governments  in  the  history 
of  man's  varied  efforts  at  organizing  his  so- 
ciety. This  passionate  Intermingling  of  re- 
ligion and  government  In  the  basic  law  of 
the  United  States  takes  on  a  very  special 
form  of  drama  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Tery  first  stiptilatlon  on  the  Bill  of  Rights 
enjoins  with  compelling  clarity  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  My  next  point  is 
that  while  religion  can  and  has  survived 
without  the  state,  the  state  cannot  survive 
without  religion.  Tyranny  is  deeply  discom- 
moded by  religious  ethics,  but  even  tyranny 
needs  religion  to  help  it  govern,  and  so  tyr- 
anny turns  to  false  gods:  to  nazlsm  under 
Hitler,  to  fascism  under  MussolLri,  to  the 
Shintolslic  deification  of  the  Emperor,  In 
Japan,  and — now  hammering  I  think  vainly 
and  hopelessly  at  the  door  of  the  free  world — 
tyranny  turns  to  the  false  and  terrifying  gods 
of  communism. 

With  this  past  and  thH  prospect  before 
tt  what  can  be  the  role  of  spiritual  states- 
manship? 

We  know  that  we  cannot  tomorrow,  even 
If  our  survival  depended  upon  It,  Join  all 
the  free  world  into  one  Ideal  government  for 
the  common  good.  The  human  race — even 
for  peoples  so  Identical  as,  for  Instance,  the 
British  and  the  Americans — is  far  from  ready 
for  any  such  process  of  collaboration.  There 
Is  some  solid  doubt  probably  In  the  best 
religlo-ethical  quarters  th.^t  this  amalga- 
mation of  governments  Is  desirable.  So  that 
tlie  proposition  of  one- free -world  govern- 
ment is.  as  now,  impossible,  and,  secondly. 
even  If  It  were  feasible  there  are  grim  ques- 
tions as  to  its  efflcacy  and  acceptance.  Our 
problem  la  what  can  we  do  with  what  we 
have?  How  can  we  xise  the  materials  that 
are  malleable,  that  are  here,  that  can  be 
worked  with,  that  can  produce  fruitful  re- 
sults now?  How  can  we  at  this  hour  put  Into 
pracUce  our  faith  that  "except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labor  In  vain  that  build  it?" 
I  believe  that  the  opportunity  Is  wide  open 
and  crying  for  statesmanship — uniquely 
spiritual  statesmanship. 

For  what  I  believe  we  can  do  at  this  hour 
and  to  some  degree  have  been  doing  since 
the  days  of  the  exodus  is  build  a  moral  can- 
opy over  the  world — over  all  the  world — and 
that  this  moral  canopy  will  Indeed  bring  Into 
our  house  the  Indispensable  craftsmanship 
of  God.  It  Is.  of  course,  poealblc  for  spirit- 
uality to  work  In  a  vacuum,  for  a  handful 
of  servants  to  cloister  themselve*  In  a  mon- 
astery, or  a  learned  circle,  or  a  rabbinate,  and 


Indulge  themselves  in  erudite  discourse  and 
the  aestheUc  life.  But  that,  I  fear,  is  not 
giving  the  Lord  much  help  In  buHdlng  the 
house.  When  I  say  as  a  layman,  build  a 
moral  canopy,  an  ethical  roof  over  the  divi- 
sive heads  of  mankind,  center  it  upon  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  build  its  staves  of 
principles  In  practice,  my  goal,  I  Insist,  is 
not  an  Intellectual  dream,  not  an  illusion. 

To  an  extraordinary  degree  this  very  thing 
has  been  done  here  on  this  very  soil — and 
much  of  it  right  In  otu-  own  time. 

When  I  said  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  the  most  religious  of  all 
governments  in  history  I  did  not  mein  that 
we  have  a  preponderance  of  churc^ie3  and 
synagogues,  however  vital  these  are  to  our 
national  life  as  a  God-fearing  people.  I 
mean  that  here  in  these  States  we  imple- 
mented the  teachings  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  and  we  made  them  workable. 
The  words  "dignity  of  the  Individual,"  the 
words  "sacredness  of  human  personality," 
the  words  "equal  Justice  under  law,"  the 
words  "all  men  are  created  equal,"  the  prin- 
ciple "equality  of  opportunity" — all  of  them 
are  poetic  beatitudes  and  no  mere,  until 
they  are  reduced  to  operation  in  everyday 
life,  and  as  conunon  to  our  way  of  existence 
as  the  washing  machine  and  the  lawn  mower. 

In  our  Justly  devout  respect  for  the 
ancients,  let  us  not  overlook  our  own 
prophets.  We  had  them,  you  know.  They 
took  heavily  from  the  prophets  of  old  and 
they  bullded  a  house  In  which,  to  say  the 
least,  the  Lord  was  Indeed  the  principal 
architect.  These  are  the  prophets  who. 
steeped  in  the  faith  of  Israel,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  in  the  vast  respect  for  the 
law  that  so  profoundly  Invests  the  Jewish 
people,  gave  us  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bill  of  Rlghu.  Am  I  being 
merely  figurative  when  I  say  that  this  think- 
ing comes  right  out  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant? Our  prophets  were,  of  course.  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  and  Washington  and  Mon- 
roe and  Franklin  and  Mason  and  Tom  Paine. 

What  the:>e  men  had  done  was  to  trans- 
pose the  ideals  of  rellcious  ethics  into  actual 
government  and  the  rules  of  life  giving  us  In 
democracy  the  greatest  of  all  experiments  In 
essentially  religious  government.  Until  you 
provide  me,  as  indeed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  provide  me.  with  trial  by 
Jury,  with  habeas  corpus,  with  due  process, 
with  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  as- 
sembly and  petition,  with  protection  against 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  the  words 
"dignity  of  the  indlvlduar*  are  without 
meaning.  Wlrh  these  rights.  I  move  out  of 
sUvery  into  the  air  of  the  freemen.  And 
here  on  this  soil,  through  the  work  of  our 
own  prophets,  turned  political  scientists. 
Holy  Scripture  was  put  to  everyday  use.  so 
much  so  that  we  are  wont  to  call  the  great 
instruments  of  American  freedom  the  Amer- 
ican Scriptures.  It  is  this  we  live  under  to- 
day In  the  United  States  of  America. 

So  that  we  had  the  opportunity  for  spir- 
itual statesmanship  concomitant  with  the 
Israelites'  exodus  from  Egypt.  We  had  the 
opportunity  for  spiritual  sUtesmaiishlp 
concomitant  with  the  discovery  of  this  con- 
tinent. And  today  we  have  the  third  of  the 
great  opportunities  for  spiritual  statesman- 
ship, the  era  in  which  communication  is 
xmifying  and  diminishing  the  world,  the 
atom  bomb  is  threatening  life  on  this  planet, 
and  communism  is  soaking  up  one-fourth  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  one-third  of  the 
world's  population. 

I  ask  you  to  balance  in  term*  of  relative 
Importance  each  of  these  massive  historical 
opportunities  for  spiritual  sUtesmanship 
with  each  other  and  determine  for  yourselves 
which  you  think  la  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence. 

We  cannot  decide  great  Issue*  in  a  aeml- 
na» — as  we  can  In  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, or  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — we  can  only  elucidate  them. 


When  Thomas  Jefferson  thundered  in 
Philadelphia — "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
■elf-evident" — some  of  us  can  still  hear  in 
that  phrase,  even  in  the  historic  circum- 
stances that  gave  it  birth,  certain  resem- 
blances to  an  echo  from  Mount  Sinai.  But 
do  you  know  what  for  me  gave  it  the  greatest 
import  of  all?  It  was  the  conscious  knowl- 
edge of  the  total  risk.  "And  for  the  support 
of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  divine  providence,"  runs 
this  pronouncement,  "we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

The  element  of  risk— life,  fortune,  and 
honor — must  be  encompassed,  must  be  ac- 
cepted, miist  be  ventured.  Ndt  only  that  but 
boldly  you  put  It  in  a  petition  and  sent  it  to 
the  King.  What  a  valiant  lesson  the  Jewish 
people  have  taught  mankind  in  the  noble  ac- 
ceptance of  risk.  Whether  it  was  40  years 
in  the  desert,  or  2,000  years  of  persecution, 
they  mutually  pledged  to  each  other  for  the 
sacredness  of  their  beliefs,  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.  The  sac- 
rifices and  the  losses  were  prodigicus,  the 
sufferings  from  the  Colocseum  in  Rome  to  the 
murder  t'actcries  of  Dachau,  appall  the  imag- 
.  inatlon  of  mankind.  Bat  where  is  Titus  and 
the  legions  of  Rome?  I  ask:  Where  is  Hitler 
today  and  the  Gestapo  and  the  endless  di- 
visions of  the  Wehrmacht?  But  here  In  front 
of  me  now  are  the  scholars  and  thinkers  of 
Judaism  under  the  aegis  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  under  the  canopy  of  a 
free  government  that  implemented  the 
teachings  of  the  faith,  discussing  the  oppor- 
tunities of  spiritual  statesmanship. 

I  ask  you  to  discover  in  these  simple  facts 
the  indestructtbllity  of  spiritual  ideals.  And 
I  ask  you  to  draw  from  these  facts  a  chart  for 
the  future. 

To  begin  with  when  we  speak  of  spiritual 
statesmanship  we  imply  both  resoluteness 
and  patience:  for  we  are  talking  in  moral 
tenns,  and  that  means  long-range  planning, 
not  short-term  gains. 

We  cannct  be  unmindful  of  our  enlight* 
ened  self-interett,  but  we  miut  show  man- 
kind that  we  have  a  moral  horizon  which 
tran.5cends  any  gain  to  ourselves. 

Our  Job  is  to  take  the  teachings  of  religion 
and  apply  them  under  the  moral  canopy  of 
which  I  speak  so  that  we  can  do  for  the 
world  what  our  Founding  Fathers  did  for 
us:  Human  dignity  came  to  mean  eqiuil  Jus- 
tice under  law.  What  religion  laid  down  as 
a  general  principle,  our  Pounding  Fathers 
spelled  out  into  specific  statutes. 

If  today  I  could  command  all  religion, 
what  Is  It  I  would  a5k?  I  would  atk  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  mankind  everywhere  to 
subordinate  their  theological  differences  and 
accentuate  the  areas  within  which  they 
agree.  I  would  ask  it  in  the  name  of  spiritual 
statesmanship.  I  would  ask  them  not  to 
forego  their  special  religious  expression  nor 
would  I.  of  course.  a.sk  for  any  amalgamation 
of  faiths.  That  is  neither  necessary,  desir- 
able, nor  accept:ible.  We  can  each  contribute 
the  rr.cst  by  emphasizing  our  own  individual 
religious  traditions  and  freely  exercising  and 
living  up  to  them.  But  there  is  a  marked 
area  of  agreement— If  f  n  some  instances  it  be 
merely  and  only  in  the  idea  of  the  one  God. 
Under  that  rcllgloua  roof  let  us  unite  that  we 
may  prevail  against  the  forces  of  tynmny  and 
godlessiMss. 

If  the  spiritual  world— the  world  of  all  the 
great  religions — cannot  give  the  merely  dip- 
lomatic and  secular  world  an  example  of 
solidarity  under  God  agninst  the  common 
foe — then  what  hope  is  there? 

There  is  the  specific  area  of  yotir  leadership 
in  the  cxirrent  crisis.  We  cannot  have  spirit- 
ual statesmanship.  Dr.  Finkelsteln  and  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  until  we  have  first  sptrltuai 
sUte&mcn.  That  is  the  career  to  which  you 
here  in  this  seminar  have  dedicated  your- 
selves.  The  work  of  the  secular  statesmen 
will  broaden  Into  the  great  and  enduring 
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moral  values  aa  you  teach  tu  in  government 
what  the  moral  values  are  by  your  word  and 
your  example.  We  will  then  follow  you.  as 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  this  country  fol- 
lowed the  teachings  of  the  prophets  of 
I&rael  in  the  days  of  this  Nation's  beginnings. 


FUNDS  FOR  BUIII5TNO  AND  FACILI- 
TIES FOR  THE  NA'nONAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  S.  3246,  a  bill  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  together  witli  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray], 
and  eight  other  Senators,  including  Sen- 
ators from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
bill  would  provide  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  suitable  building  and  faciUties 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search. The  Congress  in  adopting  the 
National  Dental  Research  Act  of  1948 
appropriated  $2  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  adequate  building  for  the  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research.  However, 
because  of  the  intervention  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  construction  was  delayed; 
and  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  spend 
considerably  more  money  to  construct  a 
similar  structure.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill,  therefore,  is  to  appropriate  the  nec- 
essary additional  funds.  It  is  essential 
that  the  construction  of  the  physical 
plant  for  the  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search be  commenced  as  quicldy  as  pos- 
sible, to  enable  dental  research  to  pro- 
gress and  to  permit  the  fullest  develop- 
ment and  utilization  by  practicing  den- 
tists of  the  latest  improvements  in  dental 
knowledge  and  technology, 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  this  proposal 
has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the 
American  Dental  Association,  and  that  it 
has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  many 
Massachusetts  dentists.  Dr.  Harry 
Lyons,  of  Richmond.  Va..  president-elect 
of  the  American  Dental  Association,  has 
prepared  a  most  informative  and  per- 
suasive statement  on  the  need  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research  for 
adequate  centralized  facilities  and  the 
advantages  which  would  flow  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Nation's  practicing  dentists 
from  such  facilities.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  Dr.  Lyons' 
statement  be  included  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  interest  of  the  dentists  of 
America  in  developing  the  latest  dental 
techniques  and  in  furthering  the  pro- 
fession's understanding  of  the  science  of 
dentistry  has  resulted  in  our  Nation's 
having  the  finest  dental  care  available 
anywhere  In  the  world.  Their  great 
contribution  to  our  national  health  is 
noteworthy,  and  I  hope  we  shall  make 
possible  even  greater  efforts  by  them. 

Passage  of  the  bUl  is  of  Importance, 
not  only  to  the  dentists  of  this  country, 
but  to  every  person  in  the  United  States. 
Construction  of  adequate  facilities  for 
the  Institute  of  Dental  Research  will,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Lyons,  lead  to  the  fol> 
lowing  results: 

The  dental  profession  would  be  more  effee- 
tive  in  its  services  to  the  public  and  our 
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population    would   profit   tremendously   In 
terms  of  improved  health. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
imder  the  able  leadership  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  whose  dedication  to 
the  advancement  of  medical  science  is 
known  throughout  the  Nation,  the  bill 
will  receive  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

EXHIBTT   A 

The  National  Inst'ituit  or  Dental  Ex- 
seakch:  Its  Nezs  pob  Asequatz  Central- 
Z2ZD  FAcn.rnES  and  Its  Advantages  to  the 
PxTBUc  and  Dental  PaACrinoNEss 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
was  created  to  meet  a  critical  need  in  the 
realm  of  dental  health.  The  dental  diseases 
are  now  recognized  as  very  Important  health 
factors  in  the  totality  of  human  welfare. 
Despite  the  many  achievements  of  the  dental 
profession  the  ravages  of  dental  diseases  are 
essentially  unabated  in  this  country. 

The  dental  diseases  have  not  been  drama- 
tized In  a  manner  comparable  to  cancer, 
heart  disease,  arthritis,  and  crippled  chil- 
dren. Nevertheless,  they  account  for  a  tre- 
mendous toll  In  htunan  suffering  and  depre- 
ciation of  health  status,  and  even  bear 
Important  relationships  to  the  ability  of 
thousands  of  persons  to  gain  and  hold  em- 
ployment. 

Assuming  full  life  expectancy,  all  persons 
are  afflicted  by  one  dental  disease  or  another 
at  some  time  during  their  lives.  For  exam- 
ple, more  than  95  percent  of  our  population 
suffer  dental  caries  (tooth  decay).  Most 
adults  and  many  children  are  at  some  time 
afflicted  by  periodontal  disease  (g\im  dis- 
ease). Seventy-five  percent  of  those  who 
lose  their  teeth  lose  them  because  of  these 
diseases.  Approximately  20  percent  of  our 
children  suffer  severe,  deforming  irregulari- 
ties of  their  teeth.  One  out  of  every  800 
children  born  alive  suffer  the  horrible  de- 
formities of  cleft  palate  and  harelip.  Ap- 
proximately 9  percent  of  all  cancers  occur  in 
the  mouth  and  are  related  to  dental  struc- 
tures. Relationships  exist  between  dental 
infections  and  heart  disease,  among  many 
systemic  ailments.  Viewed  in  terms  of  hu- 
man welfare,  no  one  can  deny  that  these 
dental  diseases  constitute  an  ominous  drain 
on  the  national  health. 

In  terms  of  cost  to  the  Nation,  the  prob- 
lem is  also  of  tremendoxis  proportions.  The 
Nation's  yearly  civilian  dental  bill  Is  approxi- 
mately HVa  billion,  almost  13  percent  of 
the  national  expenditure  for  all  private 
health  services.  The  Federal  Government 
spends  many  millions  more  for  the  dental 
health  care  of  its  beneficiaries.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  example,  spends 
about  9100  million  annually  for  the  dental 
health  care  of  military  personnel  and  uses 
the  services  of  nearly  6,000  dentists  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  spite  of  these  very  large 
outlays,  less  than  one-half  of  the  population 
receives  dental  care.  It  is  simply  not  rea- 
sonable to  say  that  this  pattern  of  dental 
disease  and  Its  cost  should  continue  without 
effective  Intervention  by  the  only  available 
weapon — dental  research. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
now  conducts  an  Intramural  research  pro- 
gram and  also  a  grant  program  to  support 
research  In  non-Federal  institutions,  such 
as  the  dental  schools.  An  adequate  build- 
ing, equipment,  and  staff  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Dental  Research  is  sought  by 
the  American  Dental  Association  In  order 
that  its  intramural  program  may  be  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  preTailing  critical  needs 
for  dental  research.  As  well  as  this  pro- 
gram has  been  conducted  to  date  and  aa 
devoted  to  duty  aa  is  its  personnel.  It  la 
Interesting  to  note  that  of  all  dental  re- 
•earch  reports  presented  to  the  International 
Association  for  Dental  Research  during  the 
past  7  years  only  60  out  of  the  1.040  con- 


tributed have  come  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research.  This  figure  is 
not  cited  In  criticism  of  the  presently  em- 
ployed personnel  but  to  indicate  the  limited 
scope  of  the  current  Intramural  program  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research. 
Here  are  some  of  the  dental  diseases  on 
which  there  are  critical  needs  for  dental 
research  to  establish  thler  causes  and  there- 
by to  enable  development  of  prevention  and 
control  meastires: 

1.  Cleft  palate  and  harelip  developmental 
difficulties  afflicting  1  out  of  800  live  births 
In  this  country :  While  there  are  many  treat- 
ment programs  being  developed  for  these 
crippled  children,  very  little  has  been  done 
to  establish  the  causes  of  these  deformities 
and  nothing  is  yet  available  in  terms  of 
prevention  in  this  area  of  human  affliction. 

2.  Facial  deformities  related  to  malocclu- 
sion (crooked  teeth)  :  Here,  again  we  have 
corrective  or  remedial  programs  but  very 
little  has  been  done  toward  the  preventive 
solution  of  a  problem  which  bears  impor- 
tant relationships  to  nutrition,  gastric  dis- 
orders, personal  esthetics,  mental  well-being, 
etc..  etc. 

3.  Dental  carles  (tooth  decay)  and  den- 
tal infections  as  its  sequela :  These  are  prob- 
lems so  vast  and  complex  that  the  only  hope 
for  their  solution  rests  on  the  broadest  pos- 
sible approach  involving  many  areas  of  basio 
and  clinical  research. 

4.  Periodontal  diseases  (the  so-called  gum 
diseases) :  These  are  complete  mysteries  as 
concerns  their  causes.  There  are  vitally 
Important  relatlonhlps  between  these  dis- 
eases and  general  health.  Given  a  long 
enough  life  everyone  suffers  some  type  of 
gum  disease  which  accounts  for  the  loss  of 
approximately  75  percent  of  all  teeth. 

5.  Dental  geriatric  problems:  The  dental 
problems  of  the  aged  constitute  an  ever- 
growing challenge  and  have  now  reached  tre- 
mendotis  proportions  in  both  our  civilian 
and  military  populations. 

6.  Virus  Infections:  These  are  known  to 
have  a  profound  effect  on  dental  health  and 
are  essentially  an  tuiexplalned  problem. 

7.  Oral  cancers:  These  constitute  9  per- 
cent of  all  hiunan  malignancies.  This  prob- 
lem in  its  relation  to  dental  structures  pre- 
sents one  of  our  most  critical  challenges  In 
the  realm  of  health. 

8.  Relationship  between  dental  Infections 
and  heart  disease,  such  as  subacute  bacterial 
endocarditis  and  rheumatic  heart  disease: 
This  presents  another  critical  challenge  to 
dental  research. 

These  enumerated  items  constitute  the 
major  dental  problems  calling  for  the  broad- 
est possible  type  of  research  assault  in  an 
effort  to  establish  their  causes  and  effective 
preventive  programs. 

The  dental  diseases  are  so  complex  in  their 
causation  that  successful  reeearch  on  these 
problems  requires  the  combined  and  coor- 
dinated knowledge  and  skills  of  many  scien- 
tists of  varied  education  and  training — den- 
tists, anatomists,  hlstologlsts,  hlstochemists, 
biochemists,  physiologists,  bacteriologists, 
nutritionists.  p>athologlsts,  pharmacologista, 
physicists,  roentgenologists,  physicians,  stat- 
isticians, and  others.  Only  in  an  adequately 
housed,  equipped,  and  staffed  National  Insti- 
tute of  Dental  Research  can  all  of  these 
workers  and  their  efforts  be  coordinated  in 
an  effective  assault  on  major  dental  prob- 
lems. Their  solution  is  currently  beyond 
the  scope  of  research  progranos  In  the  dental 
schools  and  other  non -Federal  agencies. 

It  would  appear  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  respond  to  the  urgent  appeal* 
of  the  dental  profession  to  support  and  en- 
gage In  research  which  may  lead  to  the  pre- 
ventive solution  of  diseases  afflicting  our  en- 
tire population.  This  is  within  the  pxirvlew 
of  public  health.  A  magnlflcent  contribu- 
tion which  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  at  this  levella 
Pttblio  water  fluoridation  as  an  antlcartea 
measure.    BxperlmenU  on  water  fluoridation 
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have  demonstrated  an  approximate  60-per- 
cent reduction  In  tootb  decay  in  children 
e  to  9  years  of  age  at  a  per  capita  cost  in 
the  range  of  8  to  12  cents. 

The  total  cost  of  a  new  central  building 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research, 
together  with  an  expanded  extramural  re- 
search program,  is  extremely  limited  by  com- 
parison to  the  cost  of  present-day  dental 
care,  limited  in  coverage  and  scope  as  it  is. 
It  appears  reasonable,  therefore,  to  urge  our 
Federal  Government  to  make  the  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  obtain  the  research  find- 
ings neces&ary  for  their  ultimate  solution. 
The  dental  profession  would  be  more  effec- 
tive in  its  services  to  the  public  and  our 
population  would  profit  tremendously  in 
terms  of  improved  )iealth. 

Harkt  Lyons. 
President -Elect, 
AmerlamH  Dental  Association. 

Mabch  6. 1956. 


THE   DECISION    OP   THE    SUPREME 
COtTRT  IN  THE  SCHOOL  CASES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  f  cr  5  minutes,  during  the 
morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der our  American  system  of  government, 
the  Supreme  Court  was  established  to 
settle  disagreements  over  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  basic  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution. 

On  the  question  of  segregation  in  pub- 
lic education  the  Court  has  ruled  unan- 
imously—and it  was  the  ruling  of  all 
members  of  the  Court,  regardless  of  the 
sections  of  the  countrj'  from  which  they 
have  come,  and  regardless  of  their  po- 
litical aflaiiations — that  such  segrega- 
tion denies  equality  of  opportunity  in 
education  and  violates  the  14th  amend- 
ment. For  that  amendment  provides 
that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  per- 
son within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  The  Court  prop- 
erly recognized  that  when  schoolchil- 
dren are  segregated  on  the  basis  of  race, 
a  deep  stigma  is  imposed  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Negro  and  Mexican  races 
which  will  last  through  life. 

I  believe,  moreover,  such  segregation 
Is  a  violation  of  the  basic  principles  of 
Christianity,  which  teaches  fellowship 
and  brotherhood  and  which  emphasizes 
that  Gcd  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
races  of  the  earth.  Such  segregation, 
moreover,  violates  the  historic  American 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  "all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal"  and  'are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights. 
that  among  these  are  hfe.  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  Court  at  the  same  time  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  law  must  be  applied 
with  due  consideration  for  the  changes  it 
will  bring  in  the  educational  procedures 
In  various  States  and  with  a  reasonable 
time  period  therefore  allowed  for  this 
adjustment. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  decision  would 
be  accepted  by  all  of  our  people,  and 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  to  apply  the  law 


constructively  and  in  good  temper.  I 
am  glad  that  in  most  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, including  many  where  the  decision 
has  meant  major  changes,  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  law  has  gone  forward  co- 
operatively, with  good  will,  and  with 
success. 

No  doubt  It  is  the  legal  right  of  tho^e 
who  disapprove  the  law  as  thus  inter- 
preted to  seek  by  lawful  means,  such  as 
a  constitutional  amendment,  to  change 
it.  This  stated  objective  of  those  who 
have  joined  in  the  Declaration  of  Con- 
stitutional Principles,  therefore,  is  wholly 
within  their  rights,  and  I  do  not  criticise 
them  for  this  portion  of  their  action, 
although  I  disagree  with  this  objective. 

But  I  deeply  regret  the  action — which 
will  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  re- 
sistance to  the  Court's  orders — to  which 
their  convictions  have  impelled  them. 
I  welcome  their  repeated  insistence  that 
such  resistance  be  carried  on  within  the 
framework  of  the  law.  But  I  fear  its 
effect  will  be  to  encourage  tho.se  who 
will  not  be  so  meticulous  about  law  and 
order,  to  discourage  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  cooperate  in  making  the  adjust- 
ments to  the  law  in  reason  and  friend- 
liness, and  to  turn  the  attention  of  many 
persons  backwards  to  the  old  debate  be- 
fore the  Court,  rather  than  forward  to 
the  complex  but  essential  job  of  learn- 
ing to  live  with  the  law  as  Interpreted. 

Criticism  of  the  Court  and  its  decisions 
Is  of  course  both  legal  and  proper,  al- 
though in  this  instance  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  criticism  and  instead  believe 
that  the  decision  was  correct.  But  as 
long  as  the  decisions  of  the  Court  repre- 
sent the  law  of  the  land,  they  should 
be  obeyed. 

The  rigid  adherence  to  earlier  legal 
positions  does  not  seem  to  me  to  con- 
tribute much  to  the  solving  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  hope  that  we  can  find  a  way. 
through  the  deep  emotions  and  long- 
held  traditions,  to  the  mood  of  friendly 
and  understanding  and  reasonable  dis- 
cussion, in  which  people  of  differing 
views  work  out  the  es.-ential  adjustments 
of  life  without  breaking  the  fabric  of 
law  and  order.  And  I  hope  that  those 
who  urge  resistance  to  the  Court's  order 
will  recognize  that  others  of  us  with 
equal  conviction  and  sincerity  believe 
that  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  basic 
principles  of  our  religion  and  our  democ- 
racy, as  well  as  the  clear  needs  of  our 
foreign  policy,  require  strong  support  of 
the  Court's  rulings. 

I  hope  America  will  never  go  backward 
in  its  march  towards  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 


SEGREGATION     IN     PUBUC 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln -Theodore  Roos- 
evelt-Robert La  Follette.  Sr. -George 
Norris  faction  of  the  Republican  Party, 
I  am  authorized  to  say  that  we  accept  the 
challenge  issued  yesterday  by  19  Sena- 
tors and  77  Members  of  the  House  who 
issued  a  manifesto  on  the  subject  of  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

In   the   segregation-ln-public-education 
cases. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  RESOURCES  AND 
PLANS  OP  HARVEY  CO.  FOR  ALU- 
MINUM PROCESSING 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
importance  of  the  Columbia  River  in  the 
Industrial  growth  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west becomes  more  apparent  as  new 
plans  are  unveiled  for  expansion  of 
America's  aluminum  production  facili- 
ties. It  is  plain  that  our  Nation's  supply 
of  this  vital  light  metal  would  have  been 
critically  short  during  times  of  national 
peril  if  it  were  not  for  the  vast  supply  of 
low-cost  electricity  which  comes  from 
Columbia  river  powerhouses  as  its  waters 
drain  to  the  sea. 

But  the  Columbia  is  also  a  workhorse 
in  another  respect.  Its  broad  sweep 
forms  the  only  waterway  on  our  conti- 
nent to  penetrate  a  major  mountain 
range.  In  cutting  through  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  the  Columbia  provides  a  low- 
cost  mode  of  transportation  which  taps 
the  great  inland  empire  of  the  Paciiic 
Northwest. 

The  contributions  of  the  Columbia 
River  to  the  material  advancement  of 
the  Nation — throuph  its  kilowatts  and 
through  cheap  water  transportation- 
have  not  been  accomplished  without 
man-made  improvements.  The  series  of 
federally  financed  dams  on  the  river  has 
made  it  possible  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
benefits  from  the  Columbia's  natural 
assets. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Harvey  Aluminum 
Co.  announced  plans  to  bring  South 
American  bauxite  to  its  soon-to-be  con- 
structed plant  near  The  Dalles.  Oreg., 
where  the  bauxit?  will  be  processed  into 
alumina.  This  development  marks  a 
new  chapter  in  growth  of  the  hght- 
metals  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
because  previously  the  alumina  smelt- 
ered  in  the  Northwest's  electric-fur- 
naces had  been  shipped  from  southern 
points.  The  Harvey  plan  would  result 
in  a  complete  extractive  process-reduc- 
tion of  the  bauxite  into  alumina  by  uti- 
lizing natural  gas,  which  is  being  piped 
into  the  Northwest  region,  and  finishing 
the  alumina  ore  into  aluminum  ingots, 
bsLTs.  and  sheets.  Thus,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  aluminum  industry  may  be- 
come more  fully  Integrated,  providing 
greater  stability  in  year-round  payrolls. 

Harvey's  plans  for  bringing  bauxite  to 
the  Northwest  will  be  dependent  on  fur- 
ther improvements  of  navigation  on  the 
Columbia.  Minor  channel  adjustmehts 
must  be  made  In  the  channel  between 
Vancouver  and  Bonneville  Dam.  and  rock 
ob.«:tructions  must  be  removed  between 
Bonneville  and  The  Dalles.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  these  needs,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  will  support  these  improve- 
ments because  of  the  great  national  ben- 
efits which  will  be  derived  from  permit- 
ting fully  loaded  ocean  vessels  to  bring 
raw  bauxite  from  South  American  ore 
deposits  directly  to  the  processing  plants 
along  the  Columbia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  with  my  remarks,  a  story  from 
the  Oregonian  of  March  7.  1956.  regard- 
ing the  bold  and  hopeful  plans  of  the 
Harvey  Aluminum  Co.  to  process  bauxite 
In  the  Northwest:  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Oregonian  of  March  8.  1956.  com- 
menting on  this  development. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

( From  the  Oregonian  of  March  T,  1956] 

Fntic  Plaits  Impohtino  or  Battxtte — Habvet 
Bats  Wobk  on  Okecon  Plamt  to  Begin  in 
Mat 

Harvey  Aluminum  Co.  disclosed  to  the 
Oregonian  Tuesday  its  plans  for  The  Dalles 
contemplate  shipping  South  American  baux- 
ite up  the  Columbia  for  making  alumina 
from  which  Its  projected  aluminxim  reduction 
operation  would  produce  ingots  ot  the  light 
xnetal. 

The  process  wo\ild  utilize  natural  gas  ex- 
pected to  be  delivered  in  Oregon  later  in  the 
summer  but  the  bauxite  to  alumina  project 
would  not  be  undertaken  until  after  com- 
pletion of  the  $44  million  reduction  mUl. 

Construction  of  the  aluminum  faculty  is 
scheduled  to  get  under  way  in  the  mid-Co- 
lumbia gorge  city  by  May  and  L.  A.  Harvey, 
vice  president  of  the  company,  reported  at 
Torrance,  Calif.,  headquarters,  it  would  re- 
quire about  a  years  to  complete. 

EIVEX  DRAWS  STUDY 

Harvey's  bauxite  plans  would  mean  the 
first  fully  Integrated  processing  of  ore  to 
metal  Ingots  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  if  it 
is  achieved.  Harvey  said  problems  relating 
to  the  Columbia  shipping  channel  beyond 
Portland  to  The  Dalles  are  under  study.  He 
said  deepening  of  the  channel  to  the  inland 
city,  60  miles  up  river  from  Portland — Van- 
couver would  likely  be  required.  This  was 
once  authorized  at  a  depth  sufficient  to  han- 
dle small  oceangoing  vessels.  Harvey  reported, 
but  was  allowed  to  laMe  for  lack  of  tonnage 
to  warrant  the  expenaiturc. 

Details  on  the  amount  of  natural  gas 
which  ml)?ht  be  available  from  the  line  now 
being  built  from  Colorado  and  later  from 
Canada  for  pnxiesslng  of  bauxite  also  are 
under  study.  Harvey  revealed.  The  method 
Is  the  Alcoa-Bayer  process,  the  most  efiS- 
clent,  and  utilizes  thermal  heat,  principally 
gas.  In  United  States  planu.  The  Northwest 
now  obtains  most  of  its  bauxite  from  Arkan- 
sas ore  pits,  shipped  by  rail.  Some  has  been 
shipped  by  coastal  routes  from  Carrlbcan 
Islands  in  recent  years,  however. 

The  aluminum  company  executive  re- 
ported his  company  has  interests  In  South 
American  deposits  of  bauxite  and  our  studies 
Involve  these  sources. 

ANACONDA  TO  BT7TU> 

Referring  to  the  Salem  facility  which  Har- 
vey acquired  a*  the  time  the  war-built  alu- 
mina-from-clay  plant  uas  disponed  of  by  the 
Government,  Harvey  said:  "We  have  kept  a 
group  at  Salem  investigating  the  prospects 
of  Pacific  Northwest  laterites.  Technically, 
It  is  possible  to  produce  alumina  from  these 
laterites.  but  the  economics  are  the  big 
hurdle."  He  «dded  Harvey  was  keenly  In- 
terested in  tlie  announcement  by  Anaconda 
Aluminum  Co.  that  the  newest  Pacific 
Northwest  aluminum  producer  would  build 
a  pilot  plant  in  northern  Idaho  or  north- 
eastern Washington  to  Investigate  the  kaolin 
clays  as  a  source  of  alumina.  So  far.  the 
Salem  investli^ations  have  concentrated  on 
laterites  of  Washington  County,  or  Cowlitz 
County,  Wash.,  and  those  of  Marlon  County. 

Commenting  on  a  report  by  a  trade  Jour- 
nal that  Harvey  had  Just  floated  a  $40  mil- 
lion loan  with  Bank  of  America  for  its  proj- 
ect at  The  Dalles.  Harvey  said  this  was  not 
true.  "We  had  our  financiag  all  lined  up 
2  years  ago.  and  it  Is  still  firm.** 

[From  the  Oregonian  of  March  8,  1956] 

Hakvkt'8  tJp-RivE«  Plans 
The  Harvey  Aluminum  Co.'s  announcement 
that  plans  for  Its  reduction  plant  at  The 
Dalles  Include  eventual  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  producing  alvunina  from  bauxite 
calls  attention  again  to  the  dependence  of 


the  aluminum  Industry  not  only  on  low- 
cost  hydroelectric  power  but  also  on  low- 
cost  sources  of  thermal  energy  and  water 
transportation. 

Production  of  aluminum  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  possible 
because  of  the  availability  here  of  Inex- 
pensive electric  power,  which  is  used  to 
reduce  alumina  to  .  aluminum.  But  the 
alumina,  which  Is  an  oxide  of  alumlnimi.  has 
had  to  be  produced  elsewhere,  chiefiy  In 
the  South,  where  low-priced  natural  gas 
Is  available  In  large  quantities. 

The  South  has  the  advantage,  too.  of  being 
comparatively  close  to  the  sources  of  baux- 
ite, from  which  alumina  Is  produced,  in 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Since 
bauxite  Is  approximately  twice  as  bulky  as 
alumina,  water  transportation  between  the 
source  and  the  alumina  plants  Is  Important. 
In  the  Alcoa-Bayer  process,  which  the  Har- 
vey Co.  has  Indicated  it  would  use  at 
The  Dalles,  the  bauxite  is  ground  and  cooked 
at  high  pressure  under  intense  heat  In  a 
sodium  hydroxide  liquor.  The  liquor  dis- 
solves the  aluminum  oxide  but  not  the  other 
Ingredients  of  bauxite  and  thus  the  alumi- 
num oxide  or  alumina  is  separated.  Natural 
gas  provides  the  vital  thermal  energy  to  ac- 
complish this  process  and  also  to  evaporate 
the  liquor  so  that  it  may  be  reconcentrated 
and  reused. 

The  piping  of  natural  gas  to  this  region 
opens  the  possibility  that  production  of 
alumina  could  be  combined  with  the  elec- 
tric power-based  reduction  of  aluminum. 
That  possibility  has  been  considered  by  other 
aluminum  companies.  Adequate  supply  and 
low  cost  are  Important  factors,  of  course. 

Alumina  from  the  South  Is  shipped  at 
present  to  the  Northwest  by  raU.  To  ship 
bauxite  In  that  manner  would  be  much  more 
ex;jensive  due  to  its  2-to-l  weight  ratio  to 
alumina.  So  the  Harvey  plans  apparently 
Include  water  transportation  of  bauxite  di- 
rect from  South  America  to  The  Dalles. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  In  the  Columbia  Channel  to 
permit  oceangoing  vessels  to  reach  the  Inland 
port.  Only  once,  in  1938,  has  such  a  craft 
called  at  The  Dalles.  The  290-foot.  3,800-ton 
Btcan\er  Charles  L.  Wheeler.  Jr.,  visited  the 
Wasco  County  community  with  1,420  tons 
of  cargo  as  part  of  the  ceremony  dedicating 
the  Bonneville  locks.  Its  pUot  found  the 
entrance  to  the  locks  difficult  to  navigate, 
and  Its  topmasts  had  to  be  lowered  to  nego- 
tiate the  Hood  River  Bridge.  Height  of  the 
pool  behind  Bonneville  Dam  had  to  be  varied 
to  ease  the  current  and  to  permit  passage 
under  the  bridge. 

A  channel  of  27-foot  depth  from  Portland- 
Vancouver  to  The  Dalles  has  been  authorized 
by  Congress,  but  It  has  been  maintained  only 
to  15  feet  by  the  Army  engineers  since  1949. 
when  it  became  apparent  the  greater  depth 
was  not  Justified  by  the  trafflc,  which  con- 
sists of  lower-draft  barges.  Dredging  and 
removal  of  some  rocks,  such  as  at  Eagle  Creek 
Point  and  in  Cascade  Rapids,  would  provide 
a  27-foot  channel  fairly  free  of  hazards.  Cost 
of  such  work  is  not  estimated.  There  has 
been  some  consideration  given  to  modifica- 
tion of  the  Bonneville  locks,  but  their  76-foot 
width  and  500-foot  length  should  be  ade- 
quate to  pass  most  smaller  oceangoing  ships. 
The  Harvey  plan  has  Interesting  possibili- 
ties. However,  it  Is  not  In  the  immediate 
picture.  The  bauxite-to-alumina  project 
would  not  be  undertaken  untU  after  com- 
pletion of  the  aluminum-reduction  plant, 
which  the  Harvey  firm  estimates  will  require 
2  years.  By  then  cost  and  other  factors  may 
be  more  definite. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOHN  D.  BOWMAN 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  B^. 
President,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
has  honored  Dr.  John  G.  Bowman  by 
naming  the  Cathedral  of  Learning,  the 


tallest  educational  building  in  the 
world,  in  his  honor.  This  edifice  is  a 
towering  spike  more  than  40  stories  in 
height,  and  was  constructed  through 
the  determination  and  enthusiasm  of 
Dr.  Bowman.  He  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  imiversity  in  1921.  and  served  for 
24  years.  During  his  reign  he  built  a 
spectacular  group  of  buildings  costing 
$32  million.  The  42-story  cathedral. 
Dr.  Bowman  said,  "symbolizes  some  of 
the  power  that  is  in  good  teaching." 

He  acquired  two  other  important 
buildings— the  pure  Ctothic  Heinz  Me- 
morial Chapel  and  the  world's  foremost 
monument  to  a  composer — the  Stephen 
Poster  Memorial.  When  Dr.  Bowman 
took  charge  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, it  had  an  enrollment  of  2.300. 
and  reached  a  peak  of  over  25,000  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  The  university 
is  now  the  center  of  a  great  cultural 
group,  including  the  Carnegie  Technical 
School,  the  Carnegie  Library,  the  Mel- 
lon Institute,  a  great  medical  center, 
and  many  other  outstanding  institu- 
tions. All  of  these  accomplishments  be- 
gan through  donation  of  the  campus 
site  by  Andrew  W.  Mellon  and  Richard 
B.  Mellon. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  tribute  to  Dr. 
Bowman.  Dr.  Alan  M.  Scaife.  president 
of  Pitt's  board  of  trustees  unveiled  the 
stone  panel  carrying  the  dedication 
message  esteeming  the  cathedral  as  "a 
symbol  of  his  vision,  a  sign  of  his  faith 
that  youth  will  find  here  moments  of 
high  victory." 

Tributes  to  Dr.  Bowman's  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  the  univer- 
sity were  spoken  by  Dr.  Edward  Weid- 
lein,  president  of  Mellon  Institute,  and 
Dr.  Leon  Falk,  Jr..  a  vice  president  of 
the  board. 

The  tablet.  Dr.  Bowman  said  in  re- 
sponse, "is  a  record  of  the  kindness  and 
nobility  of  the  board  of  trustees. "  "Out 
of  my  heart."  he  said.  "I  want  to  say 
thanks." 

Dr.  Bowman's  work  at  the  university 
will  live  years  into  the  future.  He  is 
now  in  retirement  in  Bedford  County. 
Pa. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  I 
OF  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINIS- 
TRA'nON  ACT 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remai-ks  a  telegram  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  revision  of  title  I 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
Act.  Identical  telegrams  were  received 
from  a  number  of  persons.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  the  telegram,  to- 
gether with  the  list  of  names  of  those 
sending  such  telegrams,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram, together  with  the  list  of  names, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  February  23, 1956. 
Hon.  William  Lancer, 

United    States    Senator.    Senate    Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

I  am  vitally  Interested  In  FHA  title  I  re- 
Tlsloned.    This  will  come  to  your  attenUon 
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■hortly.  I  feel  that  title  1  should  be  given 
permanent  status  and  that  monthly  pay- 
ments should  be  extended  from  36  to  60 
months  with  a  93.580  minimum.  Thanks  for 
your  personal  attention  and  consideration 
in  this  matter. 

Harold  Fischer,  Moorhead.  Minn.; 
Harold  Holton.  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  Ray 
Bchrltz,  Rothsay,  Minn.;  John  Oberg, 
Moorhead.  Minn.;  James  Falls.  Far- 
go, N.  Dak.;  Harold  Fischer.  Moor- 
head, Minn.;  Mrs.  Mary  Belonger, 
Wally  Erdmann.  Garrett  E.  Smith. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


OPPOSITION  IN  OREGON  TO  LI- 
CENSING OP  PROJECTS  WHICH 
IMPERIL  FISHERIES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
recent  action  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mlMlon  In  Ucetuing  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect«  affecting  the  State  of  Oregon  haa 
brought  widespread  objections  from  var- 
ious Interests  within  my  home  State. 
The  licenses  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  for 
its  Hells  Canyon  low  dams,  to  Portland 
General  Electric  for  its  Pelton  Dam.  and 
to  the  Eugene  water  and  electric  board 
for  its  Beaver  Marsh  Dam  project,  have 
highlighted  the  jurisdictional  conflict 
between  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  use  of  water. 

The  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  taken  the 
poeitlon  that,  because  it  has  a  federal 
Power  Commission  license,  it  need  not 
comply  with  State  licensing  require- 
ments governing  water  rights.  The 
Portland  General  Electric  Co.  has  taken 
a  similar  position  in  regard  to  the  veto 
power  of  the  State  over  dams  regarded  as 
Inimical  to  fisheries.  The  Beaver  Marsh 
project  near  Eugene  has  aroused  oppo- 
sition because  of  its  commercial  intru- 
sion Into  a  unique  scenic,  recreational, 
and  wildlife  area. 

Various  aspects  of  the  FPC's  licensing 
action  are  being  discussed  by  newspaper 
editors  throughout  the  State  of  Oregon. 
They  reflect  a  prave  concern  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  to  control  its  water 
resources.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  -onsent 
to  include  with  my  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Oregonian  of  March  9.  1956, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Oregon  States- 
man of  March  8,  1956.  commenting  on 
these  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Oregonian  of  March  9, 19551 
Valuks  or  Bkaver  Massu 
On  March  27  Eugene  voters  will  consider 
In  a  special  election  an  $8,500,000  bond  Issue 
for  construction  of  a  municipal  hydroelec- 
tric plant  on  the  upper  McKenzle  River  at 
Beaver  Marsh.  Federal  and  State  permis- 
sion for  the  project  already  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

We  do  not  presume  to  advise  Eugene  folk 
on  how  to  handle  their  own  fiscal  affairs. 
But  Inasmuch  as  the  area  chosen  for  this 
development  Is  one  of  the  States  major 
beauty  and  recreation  spots,  part  of  a  United 
States  national  forest,  and  that  much  of  Its 
value  as  such  admittedly  would  be  Impaired, 
the  project  for  which  the  money  la  sought 
is  one  of  general  public  Interest. 

Always  there  Is  disagreement  on  the  proper 
way  to  utilize  publicly  owned  natural  re- 
sources. On  the  one  hand  there  are  those 
who  see  industries.  i>ayroIls  and  economic 
growth  as  the  only  really  Important  thing's, 
and  that  il  damming  the  rivers  and  digging 


up  the  minerals  and  chopping  down  the  trees 
contribute  to  these,  they  are  sensible  things 
to  do.  Principles  of  conservation,  which 
means  the  practice  of  restraint  today  so  that 
some  resource  values  may  be  preserved  for 
the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  mean  little  to  those 
to  whom  the  prt-sent  Is  everything. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  call 
themselves  coneervatlonlsts,  who  wish  to 
preserve  almost  everything  in  its  wild, 
natural.  unspoUrd  state.  This  is  not  con- 
servation, either.     It  la  Just  plain  hoarding. 

Our  feeling  Is  that  each  proposal  for  use 
of  natural  resources  ought  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  overall  picture  of  what  we  now 
have,  what  we  need  now,  and  what  we  will 
need  In  the  future.  Admittedly  It  is  some- 
times necessary,  in  using  one  resource,  to 
harm  or  destroy  another.  This  is  regrettable, 
but  if  a  pressing  need  for  the  one  over- 
balances the  loe»  of  the  other,  it  must  be 
accepted.  For  this  reason  we  have  Indorsed 
construction  of  great  multipurpose  dams  on 
the  Columbia  River  despite  their  Injury  to 
valuable  Ash  runs  The  need  of  the  re;.;ton 
for  a  big  supply  of  low-cost  power  U  para- 
mount. 

With  the  same  reasoning  we  have  opposed 
such  projects  as  Pelton  Dam  on  the 
Deschutes  River.  This  dam  suits  the  per- 
sonal tnteresta  of  the  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  which  would  like  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent of  Federal  power  generation,  and 
taxpayers  of  Jefferson  County,  who  want  a 
new  taxable  property  to  help  them  carry  the 
burden  of  county  services.  But  the  puny 
power  output  of  this  project,  considered 
agatn«t  the  hydro  potential  of  the  main 
Columbia  River,  will  not  benefit  the  public 
as  much  as  the  public  would  lose  through 
strangulation  of  a  river  essential  to  the  re- 
habllitatinn  program  for  salmon  and  steel- 
bead  In  the  lower  Columbia  watershed. 

The  Beaver  Marsh  project  falls  Into  this 
same  category.  The  city  of  Eugene  does  not 
need  the  30.000  kilowatts  it  will  produce,  be- 
cause the  preference  clause  In  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Act  assures  Its  municipally  owned 
electric  utility  of  priority  In  the  purchase  of 
federally  generated  power.  And  that  Eiigene 
can  build  a  small  plant  at  today's  prices 
and  generate  power  cheaper  than  It  can  buy 
EPA  power  from  Bonneville.  Grand  Coulee, 
McNary  and  the  other  big  dams  hardly  can 
be  believed. 

Here  Is  a  case  where  the  recreational  re- 
source of  the  Beaver  Marsh  area  should  be 
considered  paramount.  A  great  many  Ore- 
eonlans  will  be  hoping  the  people  of  Eugene 
will  reflect  on  the  conflict  of  Ideas  about  re- 
soiurce  utilization  before  they  vote  on  March 
27. 

[From   the  Oregon  Statesman  of  March  8, 

19561 

ErrxcT  of  Pelton  Dam  Dccisioir 

At  the  Instigation  of  Attorney  General 
Thornton  the  district  attorney  of  Baker 
County  Is  doing  some  detective  work  to  see 
if  Idaho  Power  has  begun  construction  work 
on  Its  proposed  Snake  River  dams  In  viola- 
tion of  Oregon'H  hydroelectric  law.  We 
doubt  very  much  If  anyone  goes  to  Jail  as  a 
result  of  this  proceeding.  Idaho  Power 
might  elect  to  depend  on  Its  Federal  license 
already  granted.  Also  Its  application  for 
State  permits  is  now  before  the  Oregon 
hydroelectric  commission.  Presumably,  the 
decision  of  the  commission  will  be  forth- 
coming shortly.  It  seems  a  little  bit  hasty 
to  threaten  criminal  action  pending  that 
decision. 

What  Is  of  concern  Is  another  provision  of 
the  Oregon  Hydroelectric  Act.  That  la  the 
one  which  authorizes  the  commission  to 
specify  the  amount  of  the  anntial  fee  which 
the  licensee  shall  j)ay  to  the  State.  The  law 
does  not  fix  the  amount  save  the  maximum 
at  $1  per  horsepower.  Under  this  law  the 
California  Oregon  Power  Co.,  for  Instance, 
will  pay  the  SUte  $22,495  this  year  on  its 


four  plants  in  Douglas  County  which  were 
licensed  by  the  SUte  (310.210  horsepower). 
In  the  l9S0's  the  payment  wlU  reach  $46,531 
per  annum. 

But  here  Is  Pelton  Dam  on  the  Detehutea 
wiUch  PGK  Is  building  under  an  FPC  license, 
in  spite  of  the  denial  of  a  State  license.  How 
can  the  State  collect  any  fee  there? 

Idaho  Power  filed  its  application  for  a  It- 
cense  at  OxtMW  site  on  Snake  River  several 
years  ago  but  processing  It  was  suspended 
pending  settlement  at  the  Federal  level.  If 
the  State  commission  should  deny  the  appli- 
cation, then  Idaho  Power  might  elect  to  go 
ahead  as  has  the  POE  at  Pelton  site.  If  the 
commission  Issues  a  State  license  then  the 
State  will  be  able  to  collect  fees.  Presum- 
ably, since  the  Snake  River  is  an  Interstate 
stream,  the  rate  would  be  only  one-half  of 
what  it  would  be  for  a  project  on  an  Intra- 
state stream.  The  theoretical  capacity  of 
the  three  dnms  will  be  1.410.000  horsepower, 
so  a  rensonable  exp/rtatton  Is  that  after  the 
plants  come  into  full  prcKluctlon  the  State 
may  derive  over  1100.000  a  year  as  license 
fees.  In  addition  the  company  would  pay 
property  and  other  taxee  like  other  private 
utilities. 

The  SUte  of  Idiho  has  n  much  stiffer  tax. 
Imposing  a  levy  of  one-half  mill  per  kilowatt, 
hour  on  power  produced  In  that  State. 

Our  purpose  In  this  editorial  is  not  to 
comment  on  the  raerlu  of  the  Idaho  Power 
application  but  to  point  out  the  complica- 
tions that  threaten  as  a  result  of  the  Pelton 
Dam  decision  of  the  United  SUtea  Supreme 
Court.  The  validity  of  the  SUte  act  as 
applvlng  to  streams  where  the  lands  Involved 
are  Federal  reservations  Is  cerUlnly  Impaired. 
The  result  then  is  for  the  State  to  lose  the 
authority  outlined  In  the  hydroelectric  act. 
Including  right  to  collect  license  fees  and 
right  of  recapture.  State's  rl?hu  surely 
suffered  a  blow  under  that  Pelton  Dam 
decision. 


THE  NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Presldrnt,  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  on  late  Wednesday 
evening  of  last  week  when  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland  1  implied 
by  innuendo  that  the  National  Farmers 
Union  was  unpatriotic.  I  cannot  let  this 
debate  come  to  a  close,  however,  with- 
out saying  that  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
of  this  alleged  fact,  and  that  all  my  obser- 
vations have  been  to  the  exact  contrary. 

For  3  years,  the  Farmers  Union  of 
Illinoi.s  has  organized  seminars  here  In 
Washington,  where  its  members  have 
discussed  farm  policies.  I  have  met  with 
them  on  each  of  these  occasions,  and 
have  never  heard  any  remark  which  was 
in  the  slie;htest  degree  subversive.  In 
fact,  the  whole  discussion  was  in  the  best 
American  tradition.  I  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  devotion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers  Union  and  of  its  of- 
ficers to  the  idea  of  the  family-sized 
farm,  which  furnishes  the  economic  basis 
in  the  countryside  for  true  American 
democracy. 

I  have  come  to  know  Mr.  Ralph 
Bradley,  the  president  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers  Union:  and  everything  that  I 
have  seen  of  him  has  been  favorable.  I 
have  had  a  similar  experience  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Farmers  Ui|ion.  I  have  not  agreed 
with  every  feature  of  their  program,  but 
I  have  found  them  to  be  alert  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  fanners,  particularly  of  the 
smaller  farmers;  to  be  trustworthy  in 
their  choice  of  facts ;  and  to  make  a  good 
case  for  their  proposals. 
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It  is  easy  in  these  days  to  stir  up  bit- 
terness by  reflecting  on  the  motives  of 
men  who  differ  from  us.  This  is  at  once 
unjust,  and  it  weakens  the  unity  of  our 
Nation.  My  views  on  price  supports  dif- 
fer in  many  respects  from  those  of  my 
fellow  Illlnoisan.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Shu- 
man,  the  president  of  the  American 
Farin  Bureau.  But  I  have  always  said 
both  publicly  and  privately  that  I  re- 
garded Mr.  Shuman  as  a  sincere  and  de- 
voted man  with  the  finest  of  personal 
qualities.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bradley  and 
Mr.  Patton  of  the  Farmers  Union  are 
worthy  of  equal  respect. 

We  should  thrash  these  issues  out  on 
their  merits,  without  resorting  to  Im- 
proper reflections  on  men  s  characters. 


held  to  owe  its  people  who  happen  to  be 
farmers  100  percent  price  8upf>ort  for  every- 
thing they  raise,  whether  storable  or  perish- 
able. Also,  there  Is  the  proviso  that  the 
farm  must  not  exceed  the  value  of  a  l-family 
farm. 


THE  FARMERS  UNION 
Mr.   MORSE.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  I  may  speak  for 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
Senator  from  Orgeon  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  comment  on  the  state- 
ments made  last  Wednesday  afternoon 
by  my  friend  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hol- 
land 1  with  respect  to  the  Farmers 
Union.  I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  completely  impersonal  alx)ut  it.  I 
not  only  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  but  I  like  to  con- 
sider him  one  of  my  personal  friends  in 
the  Senate.  He  is  a  man  who  never 
hesitates  to  express  his  convictions,  and, 
as  I  have  said  to  some  of  my  friends  in 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  walk  through  flame  to  protect  a 
conviction  if  he  thought  It  was  neces- 
sary by  so  doing  to  protect  it. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  in  rising  to 
defend  the  good  name  of  the  Farmers 
Union  I   cast   no   reflection   upon    the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  as  an  in- 
dividual.   I  shall  not  take  the  time  to 
read  those  portions  of  his  speech  in  the 
Record  to  which  I  take  exception  other 
than  to  call  attention  to  page  4204  of  the 
Congressional  Record  at  which  he  said: 
Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  thing  I 
shall  say.     It  Is  quite  unpleasant  for  me  to 
say  It.  but  I  think  It  should  be  said  here. 
Before  I  say  It,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not 
have  the  faintest  Idea  that  either  the  officers 
or   the   members   of   the   National   Farmers 
Union  are  Communists  or  communistic,  or 
that  they  have  the  slightest  Idea  that  their 
program    Is    as    close    to    the    program    an- 
nounced by  the  American  Communist  Party 
as  It  is.     But,  Mr.  President,  the  announced 
program  of  the  American  Communist  Party 
happens  to  be  pegged  on  exactly  the  same 
provision    as    that    stated    in    the    National 
Farmers  Union  program  and  as  testified  to  us 
at  numerous  times  In  our  hearings,  and  as 
filed  with  us  in  resolutions,  time  after  time, 
making  as  their  first  request  100  percent  of 
parity     on     all     agricultural     commodities, 
whether  perishable  or  storable. 

On  page  4205  of  the  Record  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  matter  further,  and  said: 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  diminution  of  the 
proof  of  that  statement  when  we  find  the 
Communist  Party  announcing  It  as  the  first 
plank  in  Its  farm  program.  To  me  it  is  the 
essence  of  socialism,  and  the  exact  contra- 
diction of  sound  Americanism,  to  talk  about 
a  program  under  which  the  Government  is 


Mr.  President,  the  attempt  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  to  link  Farmers  Union 
defenders  of  the  family  farm  with  the 
platform  and  purposes  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  was  most  unfortunate  and 
unjustified.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
charges  National  Farmers  Union  with 
a  position  also  occupied  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  Republican  Party, 
the  Democratic  Party  and  former  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  many  other  honor- 
able and  estimable  persons  and  institu- 
tions of  our  land  who  have  risen  to  the 
defence  of  the  American  family  farm. 
Defending  the  family  farm  is  defending 
the  basic  principle  of  private  enter- 
prise— a  principle  of  rugged  Individual- 
ism, work,  sweat,  and  love  of  land — that 
made  this  country  great. 

Defending  the  family  farm  is  defend- 
ing :)eople.  and  the  long  history  of  our 
country  demonstrates — if  nothing  else — 
that  the  rights  of  the  people  are  the 
basic  purpose  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  Communist 
Party  platform  calls  for  defense  of  the 
family  farm  certainly  does  not  cast  in- 
to disrepute  all  other  organizations 
which  defend  the  family  farm.  To  im- 
pute such  a  connection  is  an  absuid  ex- 
ample of  nonsequitur  reasoning. 

I  have  noticed  from  advertisements 
In  the  farm  press  that  the  Republican 
senatorial  and  congressional  committees 
are  spending  some  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  "help  Eisenhower  pass  the 
new  farm  program."  What  are  some 
of  the  points  of  this  program?  First,  it 
would,  "protect  family-type  farms  by 
limiting  the  size  of  price  support  loans 
made  to  large  corporation-type  farms." 
Now  this  limit  is  also  favored  by  the 
Communist  Party.  Is  this  only  a  coin- 
cidence, or  have  the  members  of  the  Re- 
publican senatorial  and  congressional 
committees  become  unwitting  dupes  of 
a  sinister  foreign  power?  Knowing  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  compose  these 
committees,  I  would  say  "No" — emphat- 
ically "No." 

But  last  week  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida alleged  that  the  widely  respected 
National  Farmers  Union  was  following 
the  Communist  Party  line  because  It  fa- 
vored the  family  farm,  100  percent  of 
parity,  and  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
price  supports  any  one  farm  could  re- 
ceive. Have  we  become  so  unreasoning 
that  simply  because  the  Communist  Par- 
ty is  for  something  we  must  automati- 
cally be  against  it?  If  the  Communist 
Party  come  out  for  motherhood,  would 
the  Senator  from  Florida  feel  he  must 
oppose  It? 

The  "cutofr*  Idea  that  drew  the  charge 
of  "communism"  from  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  as  American  as  apple  pie.  Even 
the  President's  farm  message  contains 
this  philosophy.  If  National  Farmers 
Union's  fight  for  a  farm  program  Is 
"communistic."  then  I  presume  by  all  the 
rules  of  logic  that  President  Eisenhower, 
Secretary  Benson,  and  all  the  policy- 
makers of  the  Administration  are  also 
"communistic."  The  charge  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  Florida  Is  simply,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, a  name  calling  tactic  which  should 
be  rejected  by  farmers  generally.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Florida  did  not 
intend  it  to  be  so  interpreted  by  the 
Farmers  Union. 

In  my  State,  we  have  as  president  of 
the  Farmers  Union  a  great  citizen  by  the 
name  of  Harley  Libly.    If  the  Senator 
from  Florida  knew  him  as  well  as  I  know 
him.  I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida would  share  my  opinion  that  Harley 
Llbly  certainly  would  not  countenance 
communism  of  any  sort.    The  same  Is 
true  of  every  other  officer  of  the  Farmers 
Union  in  my  State  of  Oregon.   I  am  sure 
it  is  true  in  other  States  as  well.    The 
Senator  from  Florida,  as  he  indicated  in 
the  quotation  I  read,  made  very  clear  that 
he  does  not  charge  the  leaders  of  the 
Farmers  Union  with  being  Communist- 
inclined.   But  the  sad  thing  is  that  when 
he  charges  their  program  as  being  of  the 
Communist    Party     line,     his     charge 
brushes  off  on  to  the  leaders  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  as  individuals.    I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  this  charge  should  be 
made  In  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
that  Is  why  I  rise  to  answer  it  today,  be- 
cause I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
so  far  as  the  Individuals  are  concerned, 
does  not  intend  to  do  them  any  individ- 
ual damage. 

But  the  Harley  Llblys.  the  Jim  Pat- 
tons,  the  Bakers,  and  all  the  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Farmers  Union  are,  because 
of  the  charges  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  bound  to  be  damaged  by  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Florida.,  The 
fact  is  that  the  Farmers  Union  program 
has  many  of  the  aspects,  as  I  have  said, 
of  the  Eisenhower  program,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  program,  and.  as  the  result 
of   action  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday,  the  program  of  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  the  cutoff  feature  is  concerned.    It 
is  imf air  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
Farmers  Union  may  be  Communist  in- 
clined because  some  of  its  recommen- 
dations for  farm  legislation  are  similar 
to  those  recommended  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  as  well  as  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration,    the    Republican    and 
Democratic  platforms,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter by  action  taken  in  the  Senate  Itself. 
Let  us  examine  the  goals  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  a  farm  organiza- 
tion with  a  half -century  of  distinguished 
service    to    agriculture.    The    Farmers 
Union  Is  for  the  preservation  of  the  fam- 
ily farm:  It  Is  for  100  percent  of  parity 
farm  income;  it  is  for  a  dollar  cutoff  on 
the  amount  of  Federal  aid  any  one  farm 
may  receive.      These  are  some  of  the 
objectives  of  this  great  farm  organiza- 
tion.    Only    by    coincidence    does    the 
President  of  the  United   States  agree 
with  Farmers  Union,  for  he,  too.  seeks 
the  preservation  of  the  family  farm;  he, 
too.  is  for  the  dollar  cutoff  in  farm  aid; 
and  at  Kasson,  Minn.,  and  numerous 
other  places,  he  said  he  was  for  full 
parity — that  means  100  percent  of  par- 
ity.    To  this  extent  I  would  say  that 
President  Eisenhower  and  members  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  are  seeking 
the  same  goals. 

About  2  weeks  ago  I  spoke  to  the  Ore- 
gon Stat^  Farmers  Union  convention  in 
Salem.  Oreg.    I  sat  down  at  a  luncheon 
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following  the  meeting  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  the  officials  of  the  Farmers 
Union  of  my  State.  I  have  never  talked 
with  any  group  of  men  who,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, are  more  patriotic,  more  through- 
ly American,  more  devoted  to  the  Ideals 
of  a  remibllean  form  of  government,  than 
are  the  officials  of  the  numers  Union  of 
my  State. 

So  I  rise  today  to  answer  what  I  con- 
alder  to  be  a  non  sequltur  argument. 
namely,  the  Farmers  Union  is  Commu- 
nist inclined  because  we  may  find  some 
points  m  the  Farmers  Union  program,  in 
the  Republican  program,  in  the  Demo- 
CTBiie  program,  in  the  Elsenhower  pro- 
gram. In  the  previous  program  of  the 
Democratic  Party  when  it  was  in  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  coincide  with  certain  points  which 
the  Communist  Party  has  recommended. 
Mr.  President  It  does  not  make  the  pro- 
ponents of  common  recommendations  on 
farm  legislation  communistic  or  subject. 
In  my  Judgment,  to  the  charge  that  there 
should  be  any  reflection  upon  them, 
simply  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  coincidence  between  a  legislative 
point  or  two  which  they  recommend,  and 
a  point  or  two  which  the  Communist 
Party  recommends. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning.  I  am  com- 
pletely Impersonal  about  this  matter.  I 
simply  completely  disagree  with  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  Therefore,  I  rose  this  morning 
to  defend  the  good  name  of  the  Farmers 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent. In  closing,  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recoid  the  records  of  Jim  Pat  ton  and 
the  various  positions  he  has  held,  many 
of  which  required  security  clearance  be- 
fore he  could  hold  those  positions. 

There  beiii?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao,  as  follows : 

Public  boards  to  whirh  Mr.  Jam^s  O.  Pat- 
ton,  prwlclent.  National  Farmen  Union,  has 
been  appolnteJ  and  on  which  he  terred: 

National  Advlaory  Board.  Nntkmal  Touth 
AdmlnUtratlon.  PrMtdent  BooMvelt  ap- 
pointed. 

ZervLomXc  StabiliTation  Board.  Appointed 
by  President  Rooeevclt. 

Advlcer.  United  State*  of  America  delega- 
tion. Second  Intcr-Amerlcan  Conference  on 
AfTictilture.  M<'xico  City.  1942.  Apootnted 
tf  President  Rooaevelt  and  Secretary  of 
State. 

Public  Advisory  Board.  Office  of  War  Mr»- 
bllUatlon  and  Reconversion.  Appointed  by 
PrealUent  Roosevelt,  conflrmcd  by  United 
States  Senate. 

Adviser  to  United  States  delegation,  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  War  and  Peace 
(Chapultepcc  Conference).  Mexico  City. 
Uarch  1945.  Appointed  by  President  Rooee- 
velt  and  Secretary  of  State. 

Consultant.  United  States  of  America  dele- 
gation. United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization,  founding  meeting  of 
United  Nations,  San  Francisco,  1945.  Ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretarv 
cf  State.  ' 

Adviser,  delegation  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, founding  meeting  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  Quebec.  Canada,  October  1945. 
Appointed  by  President  TTuman  and  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Adviser.  United  States  of  America  delega- 
tion. FAO.  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1946- 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  1947;  184d-49-60,  Wasli- 


Ington.  D.  C:  1051.  Borne.  Italy.  Appointed 
by  President  Truman  and  Secretary  of  State. 

1948:  Public  Advisory  Board.  Bconomlc  Co- 
operation Administration  and  later  Mutual 
Security  Administration.  Appointed  by 
President  Truman,  confirmed  by  Unlt«d 
States  Senate. 

Member.  National  Security  Resources 
Board.    Appointed  by  PrMldent  Tttmian. 

Member.  MotMUxatlon  Policy  Board. 
CbarlM  B.  WUson,  Chairman.  Appointed  by 
President  Trtuaan. 

Public  Advisory  Board.  Foreign  Operations 
Administration.  Appointed  by  President 
Elsenhower  19S3.    Still  serving. 

All  of  thee*  positions  were  elearsd  for  han- 
dling security  information. 

In  1941.  a  member  of  Committee  To  De- 
fend America  by  Aiding  tb«  AIUm,  Chairman 
William  Allen  White.  This  committee  was 
fought  as  a  war  device  by  Communists  and 
Isolationists — Russia  was  an  ally  of  Germany 
at  that  time.  The  records  show  that  Mr. 
Patton  strongly  supported  Marshall  plan  and 
U.  N.  action  In  stopping  aggression  In  Korea. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  here  when  the  diitin- 
gul£hed  Senator  from  Oregon  began  his 
statement.  I  am  not  fuUy  advised  of 
what  he  has  said.  I  came  Into  the  Cham- 
ber when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
statement,  and  because  I  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood very  clearly  by  the  Senate  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  ask  leave  at 
this  time  to  speak  for  5  minutes  in  re- 
sponse to  some  of  the  matters  which 
were  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Orc2on. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly.  I  wish  to  Join 
in  his  request,  and  also  to  say  that  he 
was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
tried  to  get  the  floor  when  he  was  here. 
When  I  observed  that  he  had  left  the 
Chamber,  I  immediately  sent  a  nyssen- 
ger  to  seek  him.  because  I  wanted  him 
to  know  that  I  intended  to  make  these 
few  remarks.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
was  not  in  the  Chamber  to  he^u-  my 
opening  remark.'*,  because  I  made  clear 
at  that  time  that  I  was  rising  to  speak 
completely  Impersonally.  The  Senator 
can  read  for  himself  in  the  REcoai)  a  hat 
I  said  about  him.  I  would  rather  not 
repeat  It.  because  I  prefer  to  have  him 
reply  without  my  doing  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  sure  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  said  was 
spoken  with  courtefy  and  with  full  ad- 
herence to  tlie  customary  rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  now  will  be  couched  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  rules.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  in 
speaking  relative  to  his  distress  at  the 
position  taken  by  witnesses  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  at  the  hearings  in  the  Dakotas 
and  in  Minnesota  was  hkewise  couched 
in  conrormity  with  the  rules  of  courtesy 
and  respect,  and  his  remarks  in  the  fu- 
ture will  be  so  couched. 

I  made  it  fully  clear  that,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  I  ascribe  to  or  charge 
those  witnesses  with  communism.  Com- 
mimist  intent,  or  Communist  leaninss. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  made  the 
statement  tliat  he  was  generously  and 
kindly  treated  by  them,  and  that  the 
thing  which  distressed  him.  and  which 
still  distresses  him.  Is  that  people  who 
came  from  good,  sturdy  stock,  who  had 
to  be  sturdy  to  reclaim  the  rather  rugged 


terrain  of  that  area  and  make  of  it  a 
highly  developed  agricultural  region, 
should  evidence  a  deterioration  in  stat- 
ure, a  deterioration  in  independence,  and 
a  loss  of  the  ruggedness  which  has  here- 
tofore characterized  them. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  felt  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
that  very  great  weakening  of  morale  did 
exist  and  does  exist  there.  It  exists  only 
in  the  area  where  a  reliance  upon  the 
high  price  support  has  been  found.  It 
was  not  found  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida m  other  areas;  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  spoke  particularly  of  the  fact 
that  m  the  hearings  in  the  New  England 
area,  not  a  single  witness  advanced 
thoughU  which,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  concerned,  are  extremely 
socialistic. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  took  that 
position  the  other  nfght;  he  takes  it 
again;  and  he  welcomes  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Orepon  ha.i  brought  It  up 
in  the  Senate  today.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  thinks  that  every  time  the  mat- 
ter can  be  discussed  it  will  be  discussed 
to  advantage,  in  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  have  a  fresh  chance  to 
hear  what  is  the  fact,  namely,  that  some 
of  our  finest,  heretofore  most  rugged  and 
Independent  farm  people.  In  that  area  of 
the  Northwest  at  least,  have  completely 
succumbed  to  the  destructive  force  of 
high  rigid  price  supports.  Apparently 
they  have  shown  a  complete  unwlllins- 
ne5s  to  try  to  stand  now  upon  their  own 
planning,  upon  their  own  independence, 
and  their  o^^•n  resources  In  facing  what 
Is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  situation. 
What  were  the  facts  which  developed 
there,  Mr.  President? 

The  witnesses  from  this  organization 
were  asking,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  de- 
mandlnp,  because  some  of  the  tclejrams 
u.scd  the  word  -demand."  100-percent 
price  supports  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, not  only  for  their  storabTc  com- 
modities, but  for  their  perishable  com- 
modities, and  for  all  commodities  which 
are  produced  by  agriculture. 

They  vert  so  far  as  to  demand  100- 
percent  price  supports,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  all  others  in  the 
United  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  clearly  shown  at  the  hearings  time 
and  time  again  that  many  agricultural 
industries  m  the  United  States  are  now 
prosperous,  and  they  attribute  their  pros- 
perity in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  relied  upon  Government  price  sup- 
ports, and  do  not  want  to  have  to  do  so 
now  or  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  did  not  end 
with  the  demand  for  100-percent  price 
supports  for  both  storablcs  and  perish- 
ables. It  also  included  the  factor,  re- 
peated time  and  aeain.  that  price  sup- 
ports would  be  available  only  for  the 
family  unit  farms.  Time  and  arain  was 
It  stated  that  a  deliberate  objective  be- 
hind the  price  support  program  was  the 
forcing  of  a  redistribution  of  the  land 
and  a  redlvlsion.  and  a  fairer  division,  of 
the  profits  of  the  land. 

In  my  opinion  that  is  socialism  pure 
and  simple,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  thoroughly  within  his  rights  in  mak- 
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Ing  that  statement.  He  believes  It  Is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern,  not  only  to  the 
agriculturalists  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  the  general  public,  to  stop  a  course  of 
povernmental  coddling  which  results  in 
loss  of  Independence  and  loss  of  stature 
t >n  the  part  of  people  who  have  been  the 
finest  examples  of  independence,  of  con- 
ser\atism.  of  frugality,  of  handling  their 
own  problems,  and  of  retaining  with 
pride  the  right  to  manage  their  own 
alTairs. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  did  not  stop 
there,  because  he  showed  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  vice  pre«id';nt  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union— Mr.  Talbotl,  as  I  recall  his 
name,  who  had  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee Fpeciflcally  and  iit  some  lensth— 
that  It  VI  as  an  objectivr  of  the  Faimers 
Union  to  force  a  redistribution  of  the 
land  and  a  better  division  of  the  profits 
of  the  land. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  also  showed 
that  there  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee the  present  pre.sldent  of  the  Farmers 
Union— I  believe  his  mime  Is  Mr.  Pat- 
ton— who  testified  that  he  felt  100- 
percent  price  supports  should  be  made 
avnilable  rclioacilvely.  back  to  the  year 
1&55.  and  he  stated— and  they  were  his 
words,  and  not  mine— that  that  would 
cost  the  Government  somewhere  be- 
tween 4  and  5  billion  dollars. 

When  questioned  about  that  stand  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  Patton 
very  staunchly  stood  by  it.  and  stated 
that  m  his  Judpment  that  was  the  thing 
to  do,  and  that  It  was  quite  all  riyht  to 
force  a  greater  imbalance  in  our  govern- 
mental structure  and  to  force  our  budget 
that  much  out  of  balance  for  a  purpose 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.    President,    the    Senator    from 
Florida    considers    the    proposals    em- 
braced in  that  sort  of  program  to  be 
socialism  pure  and  simple,  and  socialiim 
of  the  rankest  sort.    It  is  not  accurate 
for  any  Senator  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  say   the  Senator   from   Florida 
based  his  statement  purely  on  the  re- 
quest for  100  percent  price  supports,  or 
100  percent  price  supports  for  storables, 
or  for  any  limited  part  of  the  recom- 
mended program.    The  whole  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  speaks  for 
Itself.    The  Senator  from  Florida  thinks 
it  Is  a  matter  which  critically  addresses 
itself,  and  which  should  address  Itself, 
to  the  conscience  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation.    Therefore  he  welcomes  the 
chance  to  discuss  the  matter  agam. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  communism 
feature  of  the  statement  in  question,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  made  it  very  clear 
before  he  started  that  not  in  the  slightest 
way  did  he  question  the  patriotism  of 
the  members  of  the  Farmers  Union  or  its 
officials.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  may  have  quoted  that  portion  of 
my  statement,  although  I  was  not  pres- 
ent to  hear  It.  But  the  Senator  from 
Florida  said  he  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant for  the  members  and  officials  of  the 
Farmers  Union  to  realize  the  company 
they  were  keeping.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  thought  it  was  worthwhile  to  call 
that  to  their  attention,  and  he  is  glad  he 
did  so.  because  he  thinks  many  of  them 


will  have  serious  misgivings  and  many  of 
them  will  want  to  reexamaine  their 
position  when  they  realize  that,  from  the 
first  to  the  end  of  the  main  part  of  their 
program,  they  are  taking  the  same  posi- 
tion which  the  Communist  Party  in  their 
platform  is  taking,  and  likewise  they  are 
in  the  invidious  situation  of  backing  the 
platform  recommended  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States  to  every 
member  of  that  party  throughout  the 
United  States  as  the  program  which  he 
should  support. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  doubt  about 
the.'Mr  beinfc  the  facts.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  S.-nalor  from  Florida  has  not 
made  charges,  and  he  will  not  do  so, 
against  persons  who  are  good  Americans, 
many  of  whom  he  believes  do  not  have 
knowledge  of  the  facts  he  has  stated. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Florida  said 
he  thought  not  one  out  of  a  himdred  of 
the  members  of  the  Farmers  Union  knew 
of  these  facts,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
address  themselves  to  a  reexamination 
of  their  position. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  welcomes  so  gladly  the 
bringing  up  of  this  matter  by  his  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Oregon,  and  by 
other  di.stlnpui«^hed  friends,  became  the 
Sei.fator  from  Florida  thinks  every  time 
this  subject  matter  can  be  discussed  it 
will  be  helpful  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  and 
particularly  the  officers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
becaui^e  he  thinks  they  have  gone  to  bed 
with  bad  company,  and  he  thinks  they 
will  realize  that  fact  when  they  reex- 
amine the  record. 

Everything  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  said  on  the  subject  has  been  said  in 
extreme  kindness  and.  he  hopes.  In  per- 
fect courtesy.    He  stands  very  staunchly 
upon  the  ground  that  here  is  something 
w  hlch  he  thinks  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  all 
agriculture  in  the  United  States,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  ofScials  and 
the  members  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  who  the  Senator  from  Florida 
thinks  are  quite  comparable  to  other 
people    in     the     farming    community 
throughout  the  Nation.    Apparently  they 
have  drifted  into  this  program  they  now 
demand,  which  is  certainly  socialism  of 
the  rankest  sort,  and  they  have  placed 
them.^elves  In  such  close  communion  with 
certain  elements  In  this  cause  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  wanted  them  to 
realize  that  that  is  the  case,  so  they 
might  have  a  chance  to  reexamine  the 
situation. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  few  minutes  to  point  out  that 
if  we  followed  the  kind  of  reasoning  set 
forth  by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  then 
the  Communist  Party  could  sabotage  any 
worthwhile  program  in  this  country  by 
seeking  to  endorse  some  of  the  same 
principles  of  that  program.    If  we  accept 
the  major  premise  advanced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  then  the  Communist 
Party  would    be  able   to  sabotage  the 
recommendations   of    President    Eisen- 
hower and  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
Democratic  Party  all  of  which  have  gone 


on  record,  in  their  platforms,  as  favoring 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  Farmers 
Union.  The  Senate  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  so-called  cutoff  amendment 
to  the  farm  bill,  which  is  one  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Farmers  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  been 
very  fair  to  make  it  clear  that  he  is  mak- 
ing no  personal  charges,  but  the  danger 
in   his   argument   is   that   the   charge 
brushes  off  onto  individuals  because  of 
its  unfortunate  implication  with  regard 
to  a  great  farm  organization.    I  speak  as 
a  Granger.   I  wish  to  say  that  within  the 
Orange  we  endorse  some  of  the  lerilsla-  _ 
tive  propohals  wliich  the  Senator  Irom 
Florida  apparently  believes  are  commu- 
nistic or  socialistic.     As  a  Granger.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  to 
charge  us  v.ith  so<;ialism  when  we  are 
trying  to  protect  the  family  farm. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  it  is  JUFt  as  "socialistic."  to  use  his 
phrase,  to  give  hundreds  of  milliot\s  of 
dollars  by  way  of  Government  aid  to  In- 
dustry. The  subsidy  which  Industry  gets 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  subsidy  which 
farmers  have  received  in  the  past  22 
years.  In  fact,  the  farm  program  has 
cost  us  about  $2 'a  billion,  but  the  sub- 
sidization of  industry,  by  way  of  one  sub- 
sidy and  another,  has  cost  us  many  times 
that  amount. 

I  say  to  my  conservative  friends  they 
catmot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  A 
subsidy  for  indastry  Is  just  as  socialistic 
as  Is  a  subsidy  for  farmers.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  subsidies  are  not  so- 
cialistic. 

What  is  the  obligation  of  government, 
Mr.  President,  in  this  field  of  subsidies? 
In  my  Judgment,  the  obligation  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  comi.  to  the  economic  aid 
of  any  segment  of  our  economy  that 
needs  to  be  protected.  In  order  to  protect 
the  economy  as  a  whol^. 

That  is  why  I  sit  in  the  Senate  and 
vote,  for  example,  for  what  amounts  to  a 
subsidy  for  the  merchant  marine  and 
the  shipping  Industry.    That  is  why  I 
vote  for  a  subsidy  for  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry and  a  subsidy  for  the  railroads; 
and  that  Is  why  we  think  that  the  Issu- 
ance of  certificates  of  convenience  and 
necessity  are  necessary  In  tax  amorti- 
zation cases.    Many  times  I  have  voted 
for  a  subsidy,  by  way  of  Interest-free 
loans  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  for  industries,  by  means  of 
what  Is  known  as  the  accelerated  tax 
amortization  program  when  I  have  been 
convinced  in  a  given  case  that  the  facts 
warranted  it.    Mr.  President,  those  are 
subsidies;  and  they  cost  the  taxpayers 
of   the  country  much   more   than  the 
subsidy  to  the  farmers  costs. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  say  that 
my  reply,  in  part,  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida — because  of  the  time  limitation, 
my  reply  can  only  be  in  part — Is  that 
when  one  makes  by  way  of  a  broad 
brush  stroke  a  charge  of  socialism 
against  the  Farmers  Union,  one  had  bet- 
ter look  at  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  every  other 
employer  group  and  business  group  that 
seeks  a  subsidy  to  protect  the  economic 
interest  of  business.    Where  they  can 
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be  Justified  economically,  I  shall  sup« 
port  them.  Just  as  I  shall  support  sub- 
•icUes  for  farmers  as  recommended  by 
the  Farmers  Union,  which  I  rose  to  de- 
fend this  morning. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoRMSTOH  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair).  Etoes  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
preface  to  my  question.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  appreciated  the  fact  that 
not  only  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
MoBszl.  but  every  other  Senator  who 
has  brought  up  this  matter,  has  very 
specifically  stated  that  the  quotations 
and  facts  I  advanced  were  accurate,  and 
that  there  was  no  departure  from  the 
record  in  my  comments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  repeat  that  asrertion; 
it  is  true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  that. 
Based  on  that.  I  wl^^h  to  aslc  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  one  question:  Is  or  is  not  a 
program  of  Federal  agricultural  price 
support  requiring  100  percent  price  sup>- 
port  for  all  farm  commodities,  both  stor- 
able  and  perishable,  announced  with  and 
accompanied  by  a  specific  declaration  of 
principle  that  the  purpo.se  behind  it  is 
to  force  redistribution  of  the  land  and 
a  fairer  division  of  the  profits  from  the 
land,  a  socialistic  program? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Absolutely  not.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  I  differ 
vith  him  so  completely  on  that  point, 
that  I  think  in  good  humor  I  shall  relm- 
4uish  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  repeat.  Mr.  President, 
absolutely  iKtt.  because  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Government  is  not  taking 
o.er.  and  operating;.  American  agricul- 
ture, but  is  doing  for  a  segment  of  our 
cjjnomy  only  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
I  romotc  the  general  welXare  of  all  of  us. 
i°:ider  the  form-support  program  the 
Cjvermnent  leaves  undisturbed  pri- 
vate farm  ownership.  The  farmers  of 
/.mcrica  are  a  very  rug^'ed  group  of  iii- 
CiVidualisLs  who  abhor,  and  rightly  so. 
tlie  socialistic  principle  of  Government 
cwnership  or  farm  collectivism. 

If  one  is  to  make  the  aigumcnt  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  made,  then 
I  ask  whether,  if  ov.e  comes  to  the  eco- 
xu>mic  assistance  of  any  segment  of  our 
economy,  the  charge  can  be  made  that 
it  is  socialistic. 

I  wish  to  say  most  respectfully  I  think 
the  charge  of  socialism  is  one  of  the 
great  glittering  generahties  which  Is  be- 
ing tossed  about  in  the  United  States 
these  days,  by  way  of  a  broad  charge 
that  needs  to  be  specified  In  terms  of  the 
meanincr  of  socialism. 

Mr.  President,  farm  aid  by  Govern- 
ment is  not  sociab'stic.  A  socialistic 
program  on  the  other  hand  goes  to  the 
essence  of  ownership.  The  question  of 
v.ho  retains  the  ownership  of  the  par- 
ticular segment  of  our  economy  which 
is  aided  by  Government  determines 
whether  a  given  program  is  socialistic. 
When  the  Government  seeks  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  by  a  subsidy  it  does 


not  take  over  the  farm,  or  the  factory  or 
the  railroad  or  other  enterprise.  The 
powers  and  right  of  management  and 
ownership  are  not  taken  over  by  the 
Government. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  ofBclals  of  the 
Farmers  Union  and  the  Grange  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  farmers  them- 
selves would  rise  up  as  they  should,  en 
ma.sse.  against  any  proposal  to  collec- 
tivize the  farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  why  are  they  fighting 
for  the  family  farm?  They  are  fighting 
for  it  because  they  want  to  stop  the 
trend  toward  corporate  farming,  which 
will  take  on  the  form,  let  me  say.  of  a 
totalitarian  economy,  if  it  Is  not  stopped. 
Lar^e-scale  corporate  farming  takes  on 
the  form  of  a  type  of  collectivism.  It 
takes  the  ownership  of  the  farms  away 
from  the  individual  farmers,  and  puts  it 
in  an  inanimate  corporation  that  does 
not  have  the  soul  of  the  family  farm. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  close  by  saying  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slirhtest 
tinge  of  socialism  in  a  farm-subsidy  pro- 
gram, as  recommended  by  the  Fanners 
Union.  Rather,  the  hlBh  subsidy  pro- 
gram is  the  carrying  out  of  what  a  gov- 
ernment should  do  in  promotinR  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  not  only  our  farmers  but 
our  people  as  a  whole.  American  agri- 
culture is  in  a  depression  and  the  Farm- 
ers Union  i-ecommends  that  our  Gov- 
ernment come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  with  a  k'^'islative 
program  that  is  aimed  at  restoring  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farm  family  so 
that  our  private  enterprise  system  will 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  Uvmg  for 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Orecron  takes  his  seat.  I 
Want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  his  frank- 
ness. He  is  always  frank  and  he  is  al- 
ways courteous. 

With  equal  frankness,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  feel  with  equal  courtesy.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  could  not  differ  more  com- 
pletely with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  his  statement  that  he 
does  not  regard  as  socialism  and  socialis- 
tic the  program  which  I  specified  in  my 
question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes,  during  the  morning 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  still  in  the  Chamber.  I  shall 
not  labor  the  argument  which  has  been 
going  on  between  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  other  Senators.  I  want  the 
record  to  be  clear  that  in  my  comments 
about  the  matter,  I  am  merely  express- 
ing a  disagreement  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  He  has  been  a  diligent  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  speaks  his 
mind,  and  speaks  it  with  clarity  and  with 
considerable  information,  and  back- 
ground of  experience. 


But,  Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of 
the  role  of  the  Farmers  Union.  I  must 
say.  again,  that  it  is  very  distressing  to 
me  to  hear  the  matter  referred  to  dis- 
cussed so  often,  because  I  think  there 
remains  an  impression  which  should  not 
be  left. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  first,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  our  farm  groups  are 
asking  for  high  price  supports — 90  per- 
cent of  parity,  as  some  Farmers  Union 
groups  requested,  and  100  percent  of 
parity,  as  requested  by  others.  It  is  the 
reality  of  the  situation  in  which  they 
live.  First,  as  I  have  tried  to  argue 
throughout  this  debate,  a  vast  number 
of  our  farmers  are  in  trouble.  In  my 
o£Bce  this  morning  there  was  a  gentle- 
man from  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota.  He  told  me  that 
next  year  he  would  personally  have  to 
farm  three  farms,  because  the  families 
on  two  other  farms  have  been  driven 
from  the  land.  He  has  no  intention  of 
continuing  to  farm  those  farms,  but  for 
a  period  of  time,  in  order  to  be  of  some 
help  to  his  neighbors  who  were  forced 
off  the  land  becaui^e  of  the  decline  in 
agricultural  income,  he  is  extending 
help  throui^h  his  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

These  farm  families  are  sorely 
pres<:ed:  and  as  they  become  more  said 
more  economically  pressed  tiiey  setk 
more  and  more  legislative  solutions. 
This  i.s  a  part  of  the  background. 

As  I  said  the  other  day.  the  idea  of 
100  percent  of  parity  price  supports  is  not 
unique.  It  is  not  solely  the  idea  of  the 
Farmers  Union.  It  was  unique  in  Min- 
nesota for  the  first  time  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Also  I  must  say 
that  Harold  Stassen.  special  assi&tant 
to  the  President,  campaigned  in  Minne- 
sota on  the  k>a.'is  of  ICO  percent  of  parity. 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  campaigned 
on  the  basis  of  100  percent  of  parity. 
They  believe  in  it.  They  vote  for  it. 
Some  may  di5a:,'ree:  but  the  point  is  Uiat 
I  do  not  think  we  try  to  draw  deductions 
as  to  why  various  Senators  may  be  for 
it,  or  to  impugn  their  motives,  or  to  say 
that  they  are  socialistic. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments 
of  the  Farmers  Union  is  its  cooperatives. 
If  there  is  anything  that  is  free  enter- 
prise, it  is  a  cooperative.  People  pool 
their  income,  and  no  matter  how  many 
shares  an  individual  may  own,  he  has 
only  one  vote.  In  Minnesota  we  have 
more  cooperatives  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  We  are  proud  of 
them.  We  consider  that  we  have  a  free 
private  enterprise  State.  We  have  a  few 
big  corporate  interests,  such  as  the  min- 
ing companies  and  various  other  indus- 
tries. The  corpoi-ations  have  shown  a 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  In  the  program 
for  the  resource  development  in  the 
State.  The  mining  companies  are  doing 
a  tremendous  job  in  taconite  develop- 
ment. But  I  point  out  that  our  farmer 
cooperatives  are  the  finest  tjve  of  free 
enterprise.  They  exist  by  the  thou.sands. 
The  people  belong  to  those  cooperatives. 
Including  the  Fanners  Union,  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Central  Exchange,  the  Mid- 
land Cooperative,  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain   Terminal   Association,   and   the 
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Land  C  Lakes  Cooperative.  Surely 
those  cooperatives  are  free  enterprises. 
They  have  asked  for  effective  price  sup- 
ports. Tlie  most  recent  resolution  of  the 
Land  O"  Lakes  Cooperative  was  directed 
to  the  proposal  for  price  supports  relat- 
ing to  dairy  products. 

Why  do  those  farmer  groups  come  out 
so  strongly  for  price-support  systems? 
First  of  all.  because  tliey  live  in  an  econ- 
omy in  which  everyone  else  Is  protected 
except  themselves.  The  railroads  go  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  ask  for  a  15-percent  rate  increase. 
They  get  7  percent.  They  return  and 
ask  for  an  increase  of  15  percent.  They 
get  8  percent.  They  come  back  again 
and  ask  for  an  Increase  of  10  percent, 
and  they  get  5  percent. 

Raih-oad  rates  are  regulated  by  the 
Government.  No  farmer  has  any  tax 
concessions.  He  receives  no  depletion 
allowance.  He  receives  no  benefits  from 
fast  tax  writeoffs.  He  pays  the  ordinary 
income  taxes.  He  is  a  mo?t  unu'^ual  in- 
dividual if  he  gets  the  benefit  of  even  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate.  However,  many 
an  industiT  receives  tremendous  tax  ben- 
efits. The  other  day  I  read  that  the  Su- 
perior Oil  Co..  which  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  news  frequently,  has  had  tax  ben- 
efits which  are  almost  unconscionable. 
No  wonder  it  has  money  to  play  around 
with. 

Most  of  the  prices  which  farmers  pay 
for  manufactured  goods  are  adminis- 
tered prices.  Docs  the  price  of  an  Olds- 
mobile  go  down  when  Oldsmobiles  are 
overproduced  by  General  Motors?  Not 
on  your  life.  The  next  year  the  price 
goes  up.  Automobile  prices  went  up  this 
year,  allhouph  there  was  the  greatest 
carryover  of  automobiles  at  the  end  of 
1955  that  there  had  been  in  more  than  a 
decade.  There  was  a  surplus  of  auto- 
mobiles, but  the  price  of  automobiles 
went  up. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed 
out,  subsidies  are  paid  to  aviation  con- 
cerns, particularly  those  engaged  in  over- 
seas aviation.  How  alx>ut  Pan  Ameri- 
can? Does  it  receive  price  supports?  It 
is  a  fine  airhne.  What  about  TWA? 
Name  any  of  them.  They  are  all  good 
airhnes.  I  am  for  th?m.  I  am  for  a 
modern,  eflTicient  transportation  system. 
However,  I  think  the  record  ought  to  be 
clear  tliat  while  they  do  not  get  the  pub- 
licity, they  get  the  benefit  of  price  sup- 
ports. This  is  one  time  where  they  get 
the  game  instead  of  the  blame.  The 
farmer  gets  the  blame  and  not  the  game. 
How  about  interest  rates?  Who  sets 
those?  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  along  with  th.e  bankers.  The 
bankers  have  received  more  price  sup- 
ports from  this  administration  in  1  week 
than  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  get 
in  three  and  a  half  years.  The  very  first 
thing  that  happened  in  1953  was  an  in- 
crease in  interest  rates.  Was  there  any 
need  of  it?  I  should  say  not.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  was  a  surplus  of  money. 
One  would  have  thought  that  interest 
rates  would  have  gone  down,  but  they 
were  kept  high.  There  was  even  an  in- 
crease of  one-half  of  1  percent  in  the  in- 
terest rates  on  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loans.  The  interest  rate  was 
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Increased  on  GI  housing  loans,  on  con- 
stmier  credit — yes ;  all  along  the  Une. 

There  are  no  cost-plus  contracts  for 
farmers.  There  are  no  tax  concessions 
for  farmers.  There  are  no  fixed  rates  of 
return  for  farmers,  except  in  connection 
with  price  supports,  with  respect  to 
which  they  put  up  collateraL 

The  family  farm  is  the  basis  of  Ameri- 
can free  economy.  Wherever  we  have 
family  farmers  on  the  soil,  owning  their 
own  equipment,  owning  and  tilUng  their 
own  land,  and  marketing  their  own  prod- 
ucts at  reasonable  prices,  we  have  a 
healthy  economy  and  a  stable  political 
society. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  done  a  great  service  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  people.  It  has  pub- 
lished a  report  entitled  "Government 
Subsidy  Historical  Review."  I  shall  not 
have  time  to  read  it  to  the  Senate,  but  I 
a?k  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  entire 
review  be  printed  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  subsidy  Is  the  oldest  economic  princi- 
ple written  In  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  used  from  time  to  time  since  th© 
Inception  of  this  Government  to  Influence 
the  direction  of  economic  development  »nd 
to  moderate  the  Impact  of  the  normal  work- 
Incs  of  supply  and  demsn^d.  The  principle 
bbs  been  employed  to  promote  science,  the 
arts,  research,  and  for  other  Govcrixment 
aims  and  puriwses. 

When  the  First  Congress  convened  In  1789 
its  first  act  was  to  devise  a  system  for  admin- 
istering oaths. 

The  next  business  was  the  enactment  of  a 
tariff  bill.  Significantly,  this  ItgislaUou  set 
up  the  subsidy  principle  to  eucoa:age  the 
development  of  an  American  merchant  fleet. 
It  stipulated  that  goods  Imported  Into  tJie 
United  States  on  American  vessels  should 
have  a  10  percent  reduction  In  cuttoms  du- 
ties, and  a  tonnage  tax  also  was  imposed  In 
favor  of  American  shipping. 

SutKldlcs  through  the  years  have  taken 
various  forms,  such  as: 

Water  carriers:  The  Government  granted 
6.340.339  acres  of  public  lands  to  private 
lntere.sts.  between  1827  and  1806.  to  encour- 
age canal  building  and  river  Improvement.  In 
addition  to  rights-of-way  grants.  Moreover, 
the  Government  made  other  contributions 
by  direct  appropriations,  st  jck  subscriptions, 
and  loans  to  private  canal  companies. 

Railroads:  Approximately  183  million  acres 
of  Federal  and  State  lands  were  granted  to 
railroads  between  1860  and  1871. 

Shipping  and  air  carriers:  Many  millions 
have  t>een  assigned  by  the  Pcdernl  Govern- 
ment In  ocenn  and  airmail  subsidies,  to  fos- 
ter the  development  of  transportation,  na 
was  the  case  In  the  special  considerations  for 
railroads  and  waterways.  The  first  mall  sub- 
sidy was  paid  In  1845,  according  to  available 
records. 

Many  other  millions  have  subsidized  the 
building  of  ships  on  American  ways.  Just 
recently  the  press  carried  a  report  that  the 
United  States  Government  had  paid  In  sub- 
sidy approximately  $40  million  on  the  supcr- 
llncr  United  States,  a  private  luxury  ship 
that  piles  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  total  cost  of  the  liner  was  given 
at  $70,800,000. 

Any  study  of  the  subsidy  principle  and  its 
history  and  place  In  the  Nation's  economy 
to  confused  by  definition.  Nearly  everyone 
who  looks  into  the  subject  has  his  own  con- 
cept of  what  constitutes  a  subsidy. 


Some  contend  th*  tariff  Is  a  subetdy.  eXnct> 
It  Involves  Goremment  action  that  enables 
protected  industries  to  charge  more  for  Uielr 
goods.  Moreover,  some  coii&ider  that  nrcol- 
eruKd  tax  amortisation  for  defense  pl.nnts 
subsidizes  the  owners  of  these  plants,  that 
sale  of  Federal  surplus  property  at  a  loss 
Is  a  Eul>sldy  to  the  purchasers,  and  that  the 
postal  deficit  on  secund-cla&s  mail  is  a  sub- 
sidy to  business.  Others  confine  their  def- 
inition to  direct  Government  payments  or 
remission  of  charges  and  to  supplying  com- 
modities or  services  at  less  than  cost  or 
market  price. 

Currently  the  subsidy  principle  is  thrust 
into  public  attention  by  the  arguments  over 
farm  price-support  legislation.  Tills  has 
brought  about  a  wide  demand  for  figures 
comparing:  subsidies  received  by  agriculture, 
industry  and  business,  and  labor. 

In  any  discussion  of  subsidies  one  of  tlie 
most  commonly  quoted  si^urces  is  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  which  in  recent  years 
has  put  into  the  annual  Pcderul  budget  nns- 
sage  a  statement.  "Current  exi^eiiscs  for  aids 
ni.d  special  services"  for  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, labor.  vetcr;uis.  and  general  aids. 

By  this  limited  deiiultion.  such  Govern- 
ment expenditures  In  the  fiscal  years  1»49 
to  1955.  inclusive,  hrtve  totaled  $3,773,000,000 
lor  agriculture.  $5,873,000,000  for  business. 
$1,435,000,000  for  labor.  |3i.687.0O0.0OO  for 
veterans,  and  $d.980.0iX).0OO  in  general  aids, 
as  set  forth  by  years  iu  the  following  table: 

Aids  and  special  scrvi*:c» 


Fiscal  year 

Arrl- 

rul 

ture 

LsNv 

V,t- 

CllUiS 

Orn- 
rr.vl 
auls      ! 

1949 

Ml 

(Utt 
«iiU 

m 

1.041 
KM 

VIM 

5.873 

l:.^ 
r» 
n»: 
3»>n 
21  .^ 

JIM 
1,433 

6.5H3 
4.  .MS 
4.  710 
4.17* 
4.IW 
4.1IU6 

32.e!C 

l.OXl 
I.»i4 
l.:u7 

1  w^. 

iy:ii 

l<.t.M 

1<*.'»2 

IWM 

Hi.'v»  (rotimatisl) 

ii>:i6  it»iuuuu.-U).. 

Total 

l.."«r, 

1.B72 

l.liil'i^ 

In  the  rnse  of  sgrlculture  these  aids  and 
special  services  are  predominantly  kv8^v>s 
realized  on  price-support  program.";,  expenses 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  pay- 
ments for  removal  of  surplus  commodities, 
and  admlnl.5tratlve  expenses  of  loan  pro- 
grams and  other  aids  to  farmers.  (Not  In- 
cluded arc  cxiiendltures  for  aids  to  farmers 
through  loans  at  favorable  Intcrctit  rates, 
soil-conservation  payments,  reclamation 
aids  and  other  developmental  aids  ) 

In  the  case  of  business  the  aids  and  special 
services  Included  in  this  summary  arc  pri- 
marily portions  of  the  postal  deficit;  mari- 
time operation  subsidies  and  navigation 
and  other  alda  to  the  shipping  Industry: 
various  aid  to  air  navigation;  and  the  net 
losses  accruing  on  defen£c  production  aids. 
(Not  Incliidcd  are  business  benefits  by  ex- 
penditures such  as  those  to  stimulate  hous- 
ing construction,  to  provide  more  economi- 
cal sotirces  of  electric  power,  and  Ui  control 
floods.  Numerous  tax  advantages  alto 
accrue.) 

In  the  aids  to  labor  the  largest  Federal 
expenditure  Is  for  the  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  unemployment  Insurance  and  pub- 
lic employment  offices.  The  Federal  Dcp^- 
ment  of  Labor  niakes  grants  to  the  States 
to  cover  the  full  cost  of  administering  these 
services. 

In  "General  aids"  the  largest  Items  are 
for  public-assistance  grants  to  States  at^ 
lor  the  school-lunch  program. 

The  following  figures  for  fiscal  1962  Illus- 
trate how  the  Budget  Bureau  breaks  down 
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"Cxurent  expenses  for  aids  and  special  serv- 
ices." generally  referred  to  as  subsidies: 
Agriculture 
Total $463.  000.  000 


CCC  losses  In  price  supports..-     184, 000,  000 

International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment  .       77,000.000 

Sugar  Act 60. 000. 000 

Grants  and  aids.  In  such  areas 
as  the  Extension  Service  and 
experiment  station  opera- 
tions  -       49,000.000 

Other  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture   operations 94,000.000 

(From  the  total  of  these  components  the 
Biu^au  deducts  approximately  $2  million 
which  represents  the  surplus  In  the  farm- 
labor  revolving  fund.  It  should  be  noted, 
too.  that  while  860  million  Is  listed  as  a  sub- 
sidy under  the  Suc;ar  Act.  this  act  in  fact 
puts  considerably  more  Into  the  general  fund 
uf  the  Treasury  than  is  paid  out.) 
Business 
Total $1,041,000,000 


Post  OfBce  Department  deficit 
In  favor  of  business  mail. 

Navigation   aids , 

Air  navl'^atlon  aid . 

Ship  operation  subsidies 

Aids  to  business  through  the 
Department  of  Commerce 
other  than  water  and  air 
navigation    ads   and   ship 

operating  subsidies 

RFC 

Corps  of  Engineers  mainte- 
nance of  rivers  and  har- 
bors  

All  other  special  aids  and 
■ervlces , 


670. 000.  000 

137,  000.  000 

93.  000.  000 

50,000.000 


19.  000.  000 
56,  000,  000 


61.000.000 

2.000.000 

(The  total  of  the?e  figures  amounts  to 
$1,088,000,000.  but  from  this  the  Budget 
offlce  subtracts  approximately  $47  million  of 
profit  made  In  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  through  the  Defense  Production  Act.  to 
arrive  at  the  $1,041,000,000  actual  subsidies 
for  business  in  1952.) 

Labor 
Itotal $200.  000.  000 

(Practically  all  of  this  amount  represents 
grants  to  States  for  operation  of  the  employ- 
ment service  and  unemployment  compenca> 
tlon  programs.) 

The  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  in  January  1954  published 
flgiires  Indicating  subsidies  amounting  to 
$45,662,835,506  for  business  compared  to 
farm  price-support  costs  amounting  to 
$1,194,839,023.  as  represented  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  losses  In  the  price-support 
program.  The  table  printed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. Including?  also  figures  on  Govern- 
ment emergency  Investment,  follows: 
Homparison  of  CCC  farm  price-support  costs 

with  subsidies  and  emergency  investment 
1.  Losses  under  CCC  price- 
support  program: 

Basics t53.  299,  009 

Nonoasics 1. 141,  540, 014 


Total- 


>  1.194.  839.  023 


2.  Federal  expenditures  for — 
Consumer      subsidies 
(losses) : 

CCC 12, 102.  067. 121 

DSC  and  RFC •2,143,281,385 


Subtotal 

Biislness  reconversion 
payments  (Includ- 
ing tax  amortiza- 
tion)   

Subsidies  to  maritime 

organizations « 

Subsidies  to  airlines.. 


4,  245.  348.  506 


40,  787.  864,  000 

•  327.  800.  000 
•302,123,000 


Total 45,  G€2.  835.  506 


Comparison  of  CCC  farm  price-support  costs 
with    subsidies    and    emergency    invest' 
merit — Continued 
3.  Federal  investment  in — 

Military  mat^^rlel •$129,000,000,000 

Food   and  fioer    (CCC 

Inventorlei) '2,687.103.365 

National   stcckplle   of 

materiel 6.  700.  000,  OCX) 

•From  beginning  of  program  In  1933 
through  Nov.  30.  1953. 

»From  July  1941  through  Nov.  30.  195S. 
The  last  CCC  subsidy  program  was  ended  on 
Oct.  31.  1947.  although  claims,  refunds,  and 
adjustments  continued  to  be  processed  after 
that  date. 

*From  July  1.  1043.  through  June  30,  1949. 
All  DSC  and  RFC  subsidy  programs  were 
ended  by  Oct.  14  1946.  but  claims,  refunds, 
and  adjustments  continued  to  be  processe<l 
after  that  date. 

*  Estimated  operatln<;  subeldiea  payable 
through  calendar  year  1954. 

*  Airmail  subsidies  through  fiscal  year  1954. 
•Deliveries  since  Korea  total  $50  million; 

balance  In   pipelines. 

'  As  of  Nov.  30,  1953.  Includes  price  sup- 
port, supply  and  foreign  purchase,  and  emer- 
gency feed  programs. 

Most  of  the  co3ts  In  the  farm  prlce-sup- 
poTt  operations  have  occurred  In  the  post- 
war readjustments,  during  the  time  that 
business  reconversion  payments,  according 
to  the  table  puiMlshed  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  amounted  to  approx- 
imately (43  bUllon. 

The  story  of  Government  agricultural 
price-support  operations  over  the  lai.t  20 
years.  In  profits  and  losses.  Is  set  forth  In 
the  following  table: 

Cumulative    net    results '    of    price-support 
operations  by  commodities,  Oc^.  17  to  Nov. 

30.1953 

(MlUlons  of  dollars] 

Commodities  on  which   there   were 
net  gains: 

Cotton,  upland 237.9 

Cottonseed  and  products 10.  2 

Soybeans ._. . ___. ...  3.  9 

Tobacco 1.  7 

Other  (less  than  $100.C00) . 


Total. 


253.7 


Commodities  on  which   there  were 
net  losses: 
Potatoes.  Irish 

Bigs - 

■Waeat 

Peanuts . . 

Wool 

Corn ...-._ ..____..._ 

Dried   milk 

Flaxseed  and  Unseed  oil 

Butter 

Beans,    dry   edible . ._ 

Grain  sorghums ...__.. 

Cheese 

Hemp  and  hentp  fiber _. 

Sugar    beets . ... 

Fruit,  dried... _ 

Seeds . . . 

Barley . 

Oats IIIIZ 

Grapefruit  Juice . 

Rice 

Naval  stores . 

All   other    (less   than   $1    million 
each) 


478.1 
189.6 
104 

99 

92 

87 

75 

67 

61 

40 

35 

27 

21 

16 

14 

14. 

10.2 
3.9 
1.7 
1.5 
1.4 


3.8 


Total I,  448.  5 


Net  loea 1. 194  3 

« Realized  gains  and  losses,  excluding  gen- 
eral Income  and  expense.  Before  charge  of 
$500  million  to  the  reserve  for  postwar  price 
support  of  agriculture  and  recovery  of  $56.- 
239.432  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
under  Public  Laws  389  and  393,  80th  Cong. 


At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Budget  and  Finance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  made  a  special  study 
of  farm-program  costs,  including  expendi- 
tures for  other  than  direct  price-support 
operations.  Mr.  Benson  Informed  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  March  10.  1951 
(long-ra'^ge  farm  program  hearings — serial 
R.  pt.  18.  pp.  2558  to  2573.  inclusive)  that. 
If  all  the  procranw  for  stnbllizntion  of  prices 
and  farm  income  1932  to  1953.  Inductive, 
are  considered,  then  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  $7,510,400,000. 

Mr.  Benson  Included  in  the  $7,510,400,000 
the  following  Items: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation : 
Price-support  programs...  $1,110,100,000 
Supply,    foreign    purchase. 

cohtmodlty    export,    and 

other      CCC      activities 

( representing    profit    of 

this   amount) 319.300,000 

Admlnlstratl\'e    and    other 

general  costs 299.600.000 


Total    CCC 1.089. 900.  (X)0 

International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment          658.100,000 

Removal  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural   commod'tles. 1,567,600,000 

8u?ar    Act    (profit    on    this 

program) 396.100.000 

Federal  Crop  Insurance 157.600.000 

Acreage  allotment  payments 
under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program 2.  354,  800.  000 

Agricultural  production  pro- 
grams (principally  acre- 
age allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas — exclusive 
of  cash  payments  for 
school-lunch    programs)..  47.000.000 

Parity  paymenta 1.016.600,000 

Retirement  of  cotton  pool 
participation  trust  cer* 
tlflcates 1.400,000 

Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1033  and  related 
«ct* 671,100,000 

Removal  of  surplus  cattle 
and  dairy  products _  76.600,000 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
revolving  fund,  and  pay- 
ments to  stabilization 
corparations  for  losses  In- 
curred   881.300.000 

Other  functions  (profit)....  15.700,000 

NoT«— The  $1.089  900.000  (CCC  toUl 
above)  represents  the  actual  losses  In  the 
direct  farm  price-support  program,  oper- 
ated by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
through  19:i3.  The  use  of  the  $7,510,400,000 
figure,  in  any  dl.icusslon  of  price-support 
coets.  is  often  challenged  by  sponsors  of  the 
support  program. 

The  Budget  Bureau  recognizes  that  the 
term  "subsidy"  has  become  surrounded  with 
connotations  which  the  dictionaries  never 
Intended  but  which  cause  the  Bureau  to 
hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  term  wherever 
possible.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  officially 
recognized  definition  of  a  subsidy  as  such, 
and  no  unchallengeable  compilation  can  be 
made  of  the  coets  of  subsidies  down  through 
the  years. 

It  can  t>e  said,  however,  that  the  sutwldy 
Is  not  new.  but  Is  as  old  as  our  Govern- 
ment; and  Its  dispensation  has  been  confined 
to  no  segment  of  the  economy  nor  to  any 
group  of  people  in  the  social  structure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wrote  to  the  Post  Offlce  Department  un- 
der date  of  February  2.  I  asked  the 
Postmaster  General  to  Rive  me  figures  as 
to  the  cost  of  handhng  magazines,  pe- 
riodicals, and  other  publications  in  sec- 
ond class  mall.  A  number  of  editors 
have  gotten  after  me  because  I  said  Uiere 
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was  a  subsidy  in  connection  with  second 
class  maiL  I  have  the  report  in  my  flies 
for  1951.  That  is  old.  When  I  was 
working  from  the  1951  report,  some  of 
my  editor  friends  said.  "Stop  talking  like 
that,  because  you  do  not  have  the  facts." 
Here  are  the  facts,  f ^m  a  Republican 
Postmaster  General.  What  are  the  fig- 
ures with  respect  to  revenues  and  ex- 
I)enscs  in  connection  Iwith  second-class 
mail?  The  total  revenues  are  $65,700.- 
000.  The  total  cost  fo^  handling  second- 
class  mall  Is  $298,700,000.  In  other 
words,  that  represents  a  subsidy  of  $233 
million  in  1  year.  I*o  single  crop  in 
American  agriculture  receives  that  much 
subsidy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld?  i 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  the  lanrer  sub- 
sidies not  go  to  thei  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  denounce  subsidies  in 
the  stroncest  terms?  1 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed.  Also, 
when  they  discuss  subsidies,  they  talk 
about  other  people's  moral  fiber.  Sub- 
sidies do  not  seem  to  affect  their  moral 
liber. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  second-class  mail 
receiving  certain  privileges  from  the 
Government.  I  believe  in  free  speech 
and  a  free  press.  I  believe  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  a  responsibility, 
as  an  agency  ot  the  Government,  to  bring 
to  the  people  newspapers,  periodicals, 
buUeiins.  and  ail  other  news  media.  But 
when  someone  points  a  finger  at  Mr. 
Farmer  and  says,  "You  are  a  subsidized 
individual :  you  are  a  socialist" — all  I  ask 
is,  "examine  thyself." 

When  some  people  examine  what  goes 
on  in  other  segments  of  our  economy, 
they  will  learn  that  all  the  farmer  is 
doing  is  coming  in  late.  They  will  learn 
that  he  has  only  recently  begun  to  ask 
for  assistance  from  his  Government,  and 
that  all  others  have  been  receiving  it 
heretofore.  Every  young  boy  and  girl 
who  graduates  from  collese  has  received 
a  subsidy.  Every  man  and  woman  who 
goes  to  a  park  or  a  playground  or  other 
recreational  facility  has  received  some 
kind  of  benefit.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  it.  This  Is  our  Government,  and 
our  Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
our  people.  We  oucht  to  be  proud  of  it. 
rather  than  critical  I  wish  to  say  one 
final  word. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  further  time,  so 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  not  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  urged 
a  change  in  the  postal  rates  to  meet 
some  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  and  has  been  very 
anxious  to  have  legislation  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and 


Civil  Service  which  win  meet  that  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
minority  leader  for  having  raised  that 
point.  The  administration  wishes  to 
raise  the  postal  rate  primarily  on  first- 
class  mail,  which  is  the  only  class  of 
mail  that  is  showing  a  profit.  The 
amount  of  the  increase  the  administra- 
tion is  asking  on  second-  and  third-class 
mail  Is  GO  small  that  it  is  almost  beyond 
computation.  It  is  a  very  modest 
amount,  and  it  would  not  come  any-* 
where  near  to  meeting  the  great  dis- 
crepancy. I  do  not  believe  it  should. 
I  am  not  saying  it  should.  I  believe  that 
newspapers,  periodicals,  publications, 
books,  and  agricultural  journals  are  en- 
titled to  this  kind  of  consideration.  All 
I  am  saying  is  that  we  should  be  fair 
about  It.    I  say  let  us  be  fair. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  U  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Miiinesota  does 
not  feel  the  administration's  proposal 
for  a  change  in  the  postal  rates  on  the 
several  classifications  of  mail  is  sound 
and  correct,  does  he  know  of  any  al- 
ternative proposal  from  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  which  will  be  reported 
from  committee  with  a  scliedule  of  rates 
which  will  help  meet  the  problem? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  happy  to 
Inform  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
that  the  last  postal  rate  increase  was  or- 
dered in  the  Democratic  81st  Congress. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long] 
handled  the  bill.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice at  the  time.  I  attended  the  hearings 
on  the  rate  increase  proposals.  We  did 
present  a  substantial  bill  and  we  did  aug- 
ment the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Senator  Olu:  Johnston  was 
our  chairman  and  gave  his  support  in 
this  endeavor. 

I  have  never  been  among  those  who  say 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  just 
a  business.  Every  time  the  administra- 
tion wishes  to  bless  something,  it  says 
it  ought  to  be  operated  on  a  business 
basis.  I  do  not  agree  that  such  is  the 
greatest  blessing  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
someone  or  something. 

I  believe  that  the  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment is  a  service  institution.  What  I 
am  pointing  out  is  that  other  people  in 
our  society  have  received  many  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Post  Offlce 
Department  of  February  15,  1956,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Post  Otfice  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  15,  1956. 

Hon.    HtTBiST  H.    HiTlCPmET, 

United  States  Senate.  - 
Dear  Senatoe  Htjmphret:  The  Postmaster 
General  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
dated  Pebniary  2.  1956,  concerning  the  cost 
of  handling  magazines,  periodicals  and  other 
publications  as  second-class  mail. 

Under  the  Ooet  Ascertainment  procedures 
employed  by  the  Post  Offlce  Department,  sec- 
ond-class publications  are  classified  Into  8 
different  groups  or  types.    Statistics  for  eacli 


group  of  pubUc&tlons  are  developed,  based 
on  average  factors  for  the  group  in  terms  of 
postage,  handling  cost,  pieces,  weight,  and 
average  length  of  haul. 

The  table  below  shows  the  weight  of  mail- 
ings, postage  paid  and  the  cost  of  handling 
for  each  group  of  second-class  pubUcations, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955. 

Second-class  mail,  fiscal  year  1955 

lAmonnts  In  mlllionii] 


Type  of  pablication 

Welfht 
(pounti} 

Reve- 
nue 

Expendt- 
Urns 

Exrrapt  from  lone  rates 

6  poro'ut  or  kv-^  advcrtisins 

l>aily  iirw^iviivTs 

MurauiM'S  and  perwdioals  o( 
Fi'nonil  int<  r«!t 

AFrkultun>.  bu.<in«*s,  profr»- 
siO():U.  etc.  puk>lk«l  ions 

RcliCHius,    r<i Ileal  iiiiial,    and 
w<'lfare  put^lirAtion!! 

2».« 

TU.6 

6.M  J 

122.1 

1,116.8 

231.  S 

8.4 

31.5 

2,«4.S 
75.4 

K5 

1.6 

14  7 

t.* 

38.3 

«.« 

.3 
.4 

$48.8 

IX  a 

7S3 
SIS 

85.6 

30.3 

S.1 

Ctessroom  publicatioDS,  spe- 
cial rjtt vs , ...... 

2.3 

Tot.-il 

FrBC-iu<»Mmly 

89.0 

2m.  S 

13.3 

Total    publishers    paid 
and  fnM^           ...    .... 

2.559.» 
22.4 

MisccUaucous  items........... 

6.7 

5.1 

TotsI 

2,582.3     05.7 

2M».7 

1 

Free-In -county  mailings  are  shown  above 
as  a  total,  since  we  do  not  have  a  breakdown 
of  costs  of  handling  free-in-county  mailings 
by  groups  of  publications. 

The  total  revenues  from  second-class  maU 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  were  (65.7  million  and 
the  total  costs  allocated  to  second-class  maU 
were  $298.7  million,  leaving  an  excess  of  allo- 
cated expenditures  over  revenues  of  $233  mil- 
lion. The  average  revenue  was  about  2.5 
cents  per  pound  and  the  average  expense  was 
about  11.5  cents  per  pound. 

In  view  of  increases  in  wages  and  other 
costs  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1955,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
5  percent  should  be  added  to  1955  cost  figures 
to  place  them  on  a  current  annu.al  basis. 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you.    Please  call  on  us  at  any  time  we 
can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALDEBT   J.   ROBEKTSOK, 

Assistant   Postmaster   General   and 
Controller. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  been  advised 
that  at  the  present  time  the  deficit  on 
second-class  matter  is  $230  million,  and 
that  the  administration's  proposal  would 
result  in  a  return  of  only  an  additional 
$17  million.  Therefore  there  would  still 
be,  in  round  figures,  a  deficit  of  $213  mil- 
lion on  second-class  mail. 

The  proposal  for  an  increase  in  first- 
class  mail  rates  would  result  in  an  in- 
creased cost  to  the  users  of  the  postal 
service  of  $290  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  how  the  admin- 
istration intends  to  take  care  of  the 
public.  The  Senator  from  California 
asks  what  we  propose.  I  will  tell  him. 
In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  propose  to 
deny  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  opportunity  to  receive  information 
by  the  distribution  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  and  pamphlets.  In  that  re- 
gard we  propose  to  carry  out  the  sound 
Jefifersonian  principle  of  keying  the 
people  enlightened.    I  say,  watch  out  for 
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the  people's  rights.  If  the  people  do  not 
luiow  the  facts. 

It  happens  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of 
Government  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
distributing  facts  to  the  people,  through 
the  medium  of  second-class  mail. 

Therefore.  I  say  to  my  editor  friends, 
who  try  to  Jump  all  over  me  when  I 
make  a  defense  of  the  farmer's  subsidy, 
that  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  subsidy 
ought  to  go  to  the  newspapers  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  distribute  the  facts  to  the 
people,  in  order  to  keep  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  What  I  do  not  like  is 
the  charge  that  when  we  stand  for  that 
kind  of  service  to  the  general  welfare. 
we  are  condemned  as  advocating  social- 
ism, creeping  or  galloping. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  concur  In  the 
Senator's  statement.  That  has  been  my 
philosophy,  which  I  have  stated  on  many 
occasions  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  difference  between  the  postal  sub- 
sidy and  the  so-called  farm  subsidy  is 
that  when  the  farmer  gets  some  help,  he 
puts  up  collateral.  He  puts  up  his  corn, 
his  cotton,  or  his  wheat,  or  he  puts  up 
hLs  tobacco.  In  other  words,  he  puts  up 
collateral.  I  do  not  call  that  a  subsidy. 
Very  frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sub- 
sidy. It  is  a  loan.  Many  a  man  has 
made  a  bad  loan.  The  world  is  filled 
with  reports  of  bad  loans.  In  the  main, 
over  some  20  years,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  made  very  few 
bad  loans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  rec- 
ord is  outstanding. 

I  believe  another  point  which  needs  to 
be  emphasized  is  this:  Shortly  a  dairy 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  the  pend- 
ing farm  bill.  I  see  on  the  floor  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  WiLiYl.  He  represents  one  of 
the  great  dairy  States  of  the  Union,  and 
he  Is  a  fine  representative  of  that  great 
State.  The  total  cost  to  the  Government 
of  a  dairy-support  program  would  never 
equal  at  MHjr  one  time  the  cost  which  is 
Involved  In  the  second-class  mail  sub- 
sidy for  1  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  telegram 
which  I  received  from  the  Nebraska 
Farmers  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele^rram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Om.*ha,  Nebr.,  March  8.  1956. 
Hon.  HuBBtT  H.  Humphrey. 

Washington.  D.  C.r 

The  following  are  four  important  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  43d  annual  convention 
of  Nebraska  Farmers  Union.  Due  to  the 
urgency  of  these  particular  measures,  we  are 
forwarding  these  resolutions  by  telegram  to 
Fred  Seaton.  Presidential  Assistant;  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Benson;  Nebraska  con- 
gressional delegation;  House  Agriculture 
Committee  members;  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  members,  and  to  all  the  Membera 
of  the  Senate: 

No.  4:  "We  endorse  the  objectives  of  100 
percent  of  parity  for  agriculture  as  a  fair 
basis  for  comparing  the  relative  economic 
posltioa  of  afiricultur*  wltlx  other  group*. 


and  also  as  a  basis  for  determining  commod- 
ity loans,  probable  domestic  requirements, 
and  the  necessity  for  imports. 

"An  arbitrarily  lower  price  level  for  any 
major  farm  crop,  or  group  of  crops  is  neither 
an  efTective  or  desirable  method  for  attempt- 
ing production  limitation.  The  pressure  on 
farmers  to  produce  and  sell  in  order  to  get 
dollars  can  cause  Increased  production  in  the 
face  of  falling  prices. 

"For  the  welfare  of  both  the  farm  popula- 
tion and  America  ai  a  whole,  we  recommend 
continued  90  percent  of  parity  loans  on  stor- 
able  farm  commodities,  with  rigid  acreage 
controls,  if  necessary.  As  a  positive  approach 
to  getting  land  out  of  soil-depleting  surplxis- 
produclng  crops,  we  recommend  liberal  con- 
gressional appropriations  for  soil  conserva- 
tion. This  method  of  paying  this  generation 
of  farmers  to  rebuild  the  fertility  of  idle  acres 
will  create  a  storehcuse  for  increased  produc- 
tion later  when  our  growing  population  will 
need  it." 

No.  4- A:  "If  the  1954  farm  program  Is 
adopted  with  a  90  percent  of  parity  loan,  we 
believe  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  A 
less  attractive  program  or  a  program  that 
lowers  the  parity  price  as  does  this  so-called 
modern  parity  formula  will  not  Induce  farmer 
participation  and  may  result  in  national  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

"We  do  wish  to  restate  our  position  that 
adequate  reserves  of  food  and  fiber  are  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  high-living  standard 
to  which  America  is  accustomed.  We  wish 
further  to  emphas.ze  the  fact  that  these 
adequate  reserves  must  be  held  at  a  firm, 
fair  price,  at  a  level  very  close  to  a  parity 
price,  or  they  will  always  depress  the  cur- 
rent farm  market.  If  we  are  to  have  a  parity 
price  on  the  farm,  a  storage  program  at  90 
percent  of  parity  will  be  of  no  added  incen- 
tive to  produce,  but  only  a  guaranty  that 
the  current  price  will  not  be  depressed  below 
90  percent  by  reserve  stocks. 

"No  farm  program  can  work  without  close 
control  of  agricultural  Imports,  for  agricul- 
tural imports  may  replace  all  domestic  cuts 
in  production.  In  the  past  we  have  lost  our 
foreign  markets  by  holding  our  exportable 
production  above  world  prices.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture nrust  have  a  common  program  for 
American  agriculture.  We  have,  so  far,  not 
had  this  common  pogram  and  so  have  had 
no  honest  chance  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  American  market  for  the  American 
farmer." 

No.  5:  "As  a  more  permanent  solution  to 
many  farmer  problems,  we  recommend  a 
more  intensive  oflort  by  farmers  themselves 
and  by  farmer-owned  cooperatives  to  proc- 
ess and  merchandi.'ie  farm  products.  The 
Industrial  processor  competes  strongly  for 
farm  products  only  when  he  has  an  unlim- 
ited outlet  as  in  a  t.me  of  war.  The  farmer 
cooperative  processor  would  make  competi- 
tion that  might  create  an  outlet  for  farm- 
produced  food  and  fiber  which  would  help 
maintain  prices  in  times  of  a  buyer's  mar- 
ket, and  help  lessen  the  spread  between  the 
farm  and  over-the-counter  price.  This  price 
spread  is  still  widening,  and  is  now  referred 
to  as  the  cost-price  squeeze  on  agriculture, 
with  farmers  getting  less  for  what  they  sell 
and  both  farmers  and  consumers  paying 
more  for  what  they  buy." 

No.  6:  "We  recommend  a  continuance  of 
Federal  crop  insurance  and  further  study 
until  a  satisfactory  crop  Insurance  program 
can  be  developed  for  all  farmers  We  con- 
sider the  storage  and  loan  program  as  In- 
surance for  plenty  for  our  city  population, 
and  as  such,  a  good  investment  for  both  city 
and  farm  taxpayers." 

No.  80:  "Resolved.  That  we  request  that  fall 
and  winter  grazing  be  permitted  on  crop 
acres  converted  to  grass  under  the  1956  farm 
program." 


These  adopted  resolutions  are  forwarded 
at  the  direction  of  the  delegates  of  the  43d 
annual  meeting,  representing  16,150  Ne- 
braska farm  families.  The  complete  adopted 
program  will  be  forwarded  to  you  under 
separate  cover. 

James  B.  Kamas, 

State  Secretary,  Nebraska  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  note  that  the 
Nebraska  Farmers  Union,  which  on  some 
prior  occasions  has  not  been  an  active 
supporter  of  so-called  high  parity,  has 
this  year  resolved  strongly  in  Its  sup- 
port. At  times  it  has  been  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  organizations  that  did 
not  follow  the  National  Farmers  Union 
policy. 

I  conclude  with  the  comment  that  the 
National  Farmers  Union  is  an  American 
organization.  Its  president  is  a  great 
American.  Its  cfBcers  have  worked  for 
the  interests  of  this  country.  I  can 
speak  in  that  regard  with  particular 
knowledge  of  the  Minnesota  Farmers 
Union  and  of  the  great  cooperatives 
associated  with  it. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
people  of  Minnesota  know  that  in  that 
organization  and  in  the  other  farm  or- 
ganizations there  is  responsible  leader- 
ship. Those  organizations  have  a  pro- 
gram which  is  thoroughly  within  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  great  Republic. 

I  have  received  a  great  many  letters 
during  the  past  week  recording  resent- 
ment toward  any  insinuation  of  anyone 
anywhere  that  the  Farmers  Union  Is 
anything  but  a  thoroughly  American  or- 
ganization which  believes  in  free  enter- 
prise, in  free  political  institutions,  and 
in  freedom  of  opportunity.  That  is 
what  it  stands  for. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota  that  if  he  meant  by  his  open- 
ing statement  that  it  was  distressing  to 
him  to  have  this  subject  discussed  as  it 
has  been  on  the  floor.  I  believe  he  has 
used  the  same  word  the  Senator  from 
Florida  used  the  other  evening  in  going 
Into  this  subject.  It  is  distressing.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  matter  of  vital  business  and 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  our 
Nation,  particularly  to  agriculture. 

If  the  program  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  is  defensible  as  American,  and 
not  socialistic.  I  should  think  that  my 
friends  who  support  that  organization 
would  be  pleased  to  have  its  program 
discussed  and  heralded  just  as  widely  as 
it  could  be  heralded  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  a  good  bit  of 
the  feeling  of  distress  stems  from  tlie 
fact  that  the  Farmers  Union  Itself  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  voice  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  raised  several  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  this  subject 
is  not  a  single  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  any  means,  but  that  the  fact  Is 
that,  by  and  large,  groups  of  Americans 
will  support  the  finding  that  any  pro- 
gram is  certainly  a  socialistic  program 
which  demands  100 -percent  price  sup- 
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ports  from  the  Govermnent  for  all  agri- 
cultural commodities,  both  storable  and 
nonstorable.  limited  to  the  amount  of 
family-farm  production  and  based  on 
the  definite  statement  and  objective  that 
the  design  is  to  force  a  redistribution  of 
land  and  a  redivision  of  the  profits  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  program  is  good, 
certainly  no  harm  can  come  from  dis- 
cussing It.  and.  certainly,  there  has  been 
no  charge  by  anyone  that  I  have  mis- 
stated the  program.  I  restate  my  posi- 
tion that  I  think  it  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  American  people  to 
realize  how  far  from  the  traditional  In- 
dependence and  sturdiness  of  character 
which  has  always  characterized  Ameri- 
can farmers  this  particular  group  has 
drifted.  I  am  sorry  it  has  drifted  in  that 
direction,  and  I  shall  not  refrain  from 
discussing  the  program.  I  think  it  is  as 
clear  as  a  bell  that  It  is  |a  socialistic  pro- 
gram. I  believe  the  general  conclusion 
and  verdict  of  the  pecj^le  of  the  United 
States  will  be  the  same  as  my  own. 

It  is  distressing  to  discuss  it.  yes;  It  is 
distressing  to  see  this  Jcind  of  develop- 
ment among  a  fine  group  of  sturdy  people 
who  10  years  ago  would  not  have  thought 
or  dreamed  of  supportihg  a  program  of 
this  kind.  It  Is  a  subject  of  great  dis- 
tress, national  distress!  that  we  see  a 
drifting  toward  such  socialistic  thinking 
on  the  part  of  such  fine  people,  and 
when  we  see  it  developing  only  in  those 
areas  where  rigid,  high  price  supports 
are  destroying  the  independence  and  ini- 
tiative of  some  of  our  finest  people. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr..  President, 
when  I  said  it  was  distressing  to  discuss 
it,  I  mean  it  is  distressing  to  have  re- 
peated In  the  Senate  comments  which 
will  go  out  to  the  public  indicating  that 
a  farm  organization  is  bent  upon  a  so- 
cialistic program,  because  that  ii>  not  the 
case. 

I  ask  only,  Mr.  President,  that  every 
American  take  a  look  at  a  farm  as  he 
drives  down  the  road  and  say  to  himself. 
•"Is  this  Russia?    Is  tliis  socialism?" 

I  think  his  answer  will  be  that  the 
farmers  represent  the  finest  of  America. 
The  farmers  I  know  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota represent  the  finest  social  and 
family  institutions  In  the  State.  The 
leading  farm  organizations  in  my  State 
are  the  Farmers  Union  and  the  Farm 
Bureau.  Then  we  hafe  the  National 
Grange.  These  are  all  good,  splendid 
organizations.  They  represent  great 
people. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  the  people  who  be- 
long to  those  organizations  are  men  and 
women  who  contribute  to  their  churches 
and  make  churches  possible.  They  are 
men  and  women  who  build  schools  and 
send  their  children  to  both  public  schools 
and  parochial  schools.  They  operate 
the  local  government.  They  shop  in  the 
business  establishments  along  Main 
Street.  They  want  to  pay  their  taxes. 
They  believe  so  much  In  the  free-enter- 
prise system  that  they  go  to  auction 
sales.  If  there  is  anything  more  com- 
petitive than  an  auctloti  sales.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  it  Is. 


Mr,  President,  I  think  It  is  unfair  and 
unkind,  and  I  wish  it  were  not  said,  to 
make  it  appear  that  organizations  which 
seek  an  opportunity  to  work  for  their 
Government  are  bent  upon  a  program 
of  socialism.    It  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  not  made  any  comment 
with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
which  is  designed  to  force  a  redistribu- 
tion of  the  land  and  a  better,  fairer  divi- 
sion of  the  profits  of  the  land.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Minesota  care  to  de- 
fend that  as  not  being  socialism? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  in  answering  loaded  ques- 
tions, but  I  believe  in  replying  and  stat- 
ing facts. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  when  it  comes  to  public 
lands  which  are  reclaimed,  is  to  fix  a 
maximum  of  160  acres.  Is  that  social- 
ism, or  is  that  what  we  call  preserving 
the  family-farm-unit  pattern  in  the 
economy  of  the  United  States? 

What  the  Farmers  Union  is  worried 
about  Is  what  everyone  should  be  wor- 
ried about — the  growth  of  the  large  cor- 
porate farms,  the  large  plantation  farms. 
They  would  like  to  see  smaller  farm 
units.  When  they  came  out  for  the 
price-support  program  they  said  there 
should  be  100-percent  price  support  up 
to  a  maximum  gross  income  of  $15,000. 
In  an  effort  to  find  help  for  that  seg- 
ment of  our  population — the  smaller 
farmers — which  finds  itself  in  a  difficult 
competitive  situation.  The  Farmers 
Union  advocates  a  land  system  which  Is 
based  upon  individual  ownership  of 
family-farm  units. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
farmers  receive  less  than  do  those  in 
other  segments  of  our  population? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  not  a 
question  of  doubt  about  it.  The  per 
capita  farm  income  is  $360  a  unit.  The 
nonfarm  income  per  capita  figure  is 
$1  922  for  the  year  1955. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
unless  something  is  done  to  raise  per 
capita  income  of  the  farm  population, 
our  family-size  farms  will  be  destroyed 
and  that  will  destroy  a  great  segment  of 
the  most  patriotic  people  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  something  is  not  done  to  stop  this 
movement  toward  greater  and  greater 
land  accumulation,  more  and  more  of  the 
large  holdings  and  fewer  and  fewer  of 
the  family-size  farms,  we  shall  entirely 
change  the  economic  pattern  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  there  anything 
more  Important  than  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  Individual  farmer  and  the  fam- 
ily-size farm  because  of  what  farmers 
stand  for  in  our  American  way  of  life? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  our  most  important  assignments.  I 
have  never  devoted  so  much  time  In  my 
life  to  any  one  area  of  legislative  activity 
as  I  have  to  the  farm  situation.    My 


parents  and  grandparents  were  farm 
people.  I  live  in  a  State  where  the  econ- 
omy depends  upon  the  rural  areas.  The 
great  potential  purchasing  power  of  our 
farm  families  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant economic  facts  in  our  entire  econ- 
omy, and  that  purchasing  power  should 
be  sustained. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  yield  the  floor, 
and  I  conclude  by  saying  that  every  de- 
pression we  have  ever  had  has  been 
farm-led  and  farm-fed.  I  see  signs  of 
the  times  which  are  strangely  familiar, 
which  are  similar  to  the  signs  in  the 
1920's.  I  pray  that  another  depression 
will  never  occur,  because  if  it  does,  our 
leadership  of  other  free  nations  will  be 
at  an  end,  and  we  shall  be  in  great  trou- 
ble at  home  and  abroad. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand, since  the  Senate  adjourned  last 
night,  the  Senate  is  still  in  the  morning 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
morning  hour  will  be  concluded  at  1 
o'clock. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  is  operating  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  the  farm  bill,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NEELY,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

David  Brewer  Karrlck,  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  and  , 
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In  view  of  the  fact  thiat  these  pending 
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James  B.  CoUlflower  for  reappotntnient  m 
s  mflnber  of  ttac  District  o€  CdombU  R*> 
development  Iwad  Agency. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
that  the  Executive  Calendar  be  called 
beginning  with  "New  Reports."  and  that 
then  we  return  to  the  consideration  of 
nominations  passed  over. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nru- 
BXton  in  the  chair).  The  nomination 
under  the  heading  "New  Reports"  will  be 
stated. 

UNITED  STATES  MARSHAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  Warren  McCarty.  of 
Texas,  to  be  United  States  marshal  for 
the  southern  district  of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  President  be  notified 
forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  immedi- 
ately be  notified  forthwith  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 


UNITED    STATES    TARIFF 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  of  William  E.  Dowling  and 
James  Weldon  Jones,  to  be  members  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  previously  passed 
over,  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  desires  recognition  at  this  time. 
I  5'ield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nominations  of  William 
E.  Dowling,  of  Mlchisan.  and  James 
Weldon  Jones,  of  Texas,  to  be  members 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  nominations  of  William  E. 
Dowling  and  James  Weldon  Jones  to 
be  members  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  not  so  much  to  oppose  the 
men  in  question,  as  to  point  out  what 
I  believe  to  have  been  the  serious  de- 
generation of  the  Tariff  Commission  un- 
der the  administration  of  President 
Elsenhower. 

First.  let  me  point  out  a  fact  which 
all  should  know,  namely,  that  the  term 
of  office  of  neither  of  these  two  men  has 
expired.  Mr.  Dowling  entered  upon  his 
present  term  on  August  22,  1955,  under 
a  recess  appointment,  the  term  for  which 
does  not  end  until  the  end  of  this  session, 
while  the  full  term  does  not  expire  until 
June  18.  1961.  Mr.  Jones  entered  upon 
his  present  term  on  June  20.  1955.  That 
term  will  not  expire  until  June  16,  1957. 
Therefore,  whatever  delay  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  my  request  to  hold  these 
nominations  in  abeyance  imtll  such  time 
as  I  was  fully  prepared  to  speak  to  them 


has  bi  no  way  affected  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  nor  could  it  have  caused  any 
administrative  difficulties. 

These  appointments.  In  which  Mr. 
Jones  is  taking  Mr.  Dowling's  long  term 
and  Mr.  Dowling  Is  taking  Mr.  Jones' 
short  term,  are  unprecedented  in  the 
exchange  of  terms,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
the  recent  history  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. I  think  there  should  be  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  real  reasons  for  this 
shift  in  the  terms  of  the  two  Democratic 
members. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  disturbed 
about  conditions  at  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. To  name  only  recent  and  well- 
known  examples,  there  have  been  the 
decisions  on  watches,  bicycles,  and  soil 
pipe,  all  of  thera  highly  protectionist 
in  nature.  We  have  seen  an  adminis- 
tration which  says  it  is  dedicated  to  freer 
trade  appoint  members  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  whose  records  and  actions 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  words 
of  the  administration.  We  have  seen 
Democratic  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion— and  by  law  there  must  be  at  least 
three  such  members — either  ousted  on 
some  minor  pretext  or  not  reappointed, 
even  though  their  records  have  been  ex- 
cellent, and  have  followed  far  more 
closely  the  stated  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  law  of  the  land  than 
have  those  of  the  administration's  own 
Republican  members. 

Because  of  my  concern  with  the  Tariff 
Commission,  its  members  and  its  policies, 
I  wrote  to  the  Commission  on  December 
27  to  ask  for  information  which  I  had 
hoped  to  use  when  these  nominations 
came  to  the  floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  concerned  with  the  policies  of  the 
Commission  in  general  rather  than  the 
personalities  of  the  two  men  whose 
names  are  before  the  Senate  today,  I  did 
not  appear  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee or  register  an  cbjection  to  these  nom- 
inations at  that  time.  I  had  expected 
that  the  questions  which  I  asked,  which 
were  simple  questions,  would  be  answered 
promptly. 

When  it  becam?  clear  that  the  Com- 
mission was  withholding  the  data  I  had 
asked  for  until  tliese  nominations  had 
been  approved,  I  had  no  alternative  but 
to  oppose  them  until  the  information  I 
sought  was  received,  until  such  time  as 
I  was  able  to  seek  other  information,  and 
imtil  some  of  the  information  sent  to  me 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  could  be  clari- 
fied. 

Now  I  wish  to  review  in  general  the 
way  in  which  the  verbal  declarations  of 
the  administration  have  been  negatived 
by  its  actions  on  tariff  matters.  On  a 
number  of  occasi  )ns.  President  Eisen- 
hower has  Issued  fine-sounding  pro- 
nouncements in  support  of  a  liberal  for- 
eign trade  policy:  the  elimination  of 
trade  barriers,  and  the  extension  of  our 
reciprocal  trade  program. 


On  January  10. 1955.  In  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  foreign  trade  poUcy, 
the  President  said: 

For  every  country  in  the  free  world,  eco- 
nomic strength  Is  dependent  upon  high  levels 
of  economic  activity  Internally  and  high 
levels  of  International  trade.  No  nation  can 
be  economically  self-sufficient. 

Nations  must  buy  from  other  nations,  and 
In  order  to  pay  for  what  they  buy  they  mtut 
sell.  It  Is  essential  for  the  security  of  ths 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
that  the  United  SUtes  take  the  leadership 
In  promoting  the  achievement  of  those  high 
levels  of  trade  that  will  bring  to  all  the  eco- 
nomic 8trenc;th  upon  which  the  freedom  and 
security  of  all  depends. 

So  much  for  the  message  of  January 
10.  1955. 

Again,  in  April  1955,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Committee  for  a  National  Trade 
Policy,  the  President  made  the  following 
statement: 

As  you  know,  the  administration  Is  dedi- 
cated In  many  ways  not  only  througU  H.  R.  1 
but  through  other  plans  and  methods  to 
breaking  down  trade  barriers — tiresome  and 
burdensome  customs  procedures  and  all  the 
rest  of  It  around  the  world.  The  adminis- 
tration is  dedicated  not  only  to  promote 
trade  between  ourselves  and  another  coun- 
try, but  between  those  countries  as  among 
themselves,  so  as  to  Increase  our  prosperity 
and  make  them  better  customers  of  ours. 

These  are  very  fine-soundint?  words, 
Mr.  President.  I  could  quote  many  more 
statements  like  those.  But  when  it  comes 
to  action,  this  administration  is  found 
wanting. 

It  preaches  free  trade,  but  practices 
protectionism.  It  advocates  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  but  so 
hedges  the  laws  with  qualifying  amend- 
ments that  it  becomes  as  much  an  instru- 
mentality of  protectionism  as  an  instru- 
mentality of  freer  trade.  It  says  it  stands 
foursquare  for  lowering  trade  barriers, 
but  it  supports  protectionist  policies 
every  time  the  chips  are  down — as  on 
bicycles,  on  watches,  on  soil  pipe,  and  on 
foreign  bids  for  machinery. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  itself  by  the  appointments 
of  this  administration  is  still  another 
example  of  its  policy  of  saying  one  thing 
and  vdoing  quite  another. 

What  we  need  is  action,  not  talk ;  per- 
formance, not  promises;  and  deeds,  not 
words. 

Because  of  the  record  of  this  admin- 
istration in  the  field  of  tariffs  and  trade. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine just  one  aspect  of  the  trade  pro- 
gram, namely,  the  Tariff  Commission 
itself. 

Pending  before  the  Senate  are  two 
nominations  for  membership  on  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission.  Mr, 
J.  Weldon  Jone.s.  now  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  whose  term  in  his  present 
post  will  expire  on  June  16.  1957.  has 
been  nominated  for  the  post  now  occu- 
pied under  a  recess  appointment  by  Mr. 
William  E.  Dowling.  whose  present  term 
will  run  to  June  16,  1961.  Mr.  DovtUng 
has  been  nominated  for  the  shorter  term 
vacancy  which  would  be  created  by  the 
shift  of  Mr.  Jones  to  the  longer  term. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  pending 
appointments  involve  one-third  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  considering  what  has  been 
happening  to  the  other  independent 
agencies  of  the  Government  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  I  wi:3h  to 
put  before  the  Senate  certain  facts  about 
the  operation  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Some  of  the  informaticn  which  I  re- 
quested was  finally  transmitted  by  the 
Commis'^ion  on  January  13,  but  it  re- 
quired further  explanation,  and  I  there- 
fore addressed  a  second!  communication 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, under  date  of  Jainuary  24,  1956, 
containint;  a  number  o|f  additional  in- 
quiries. ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
m.iinder  of  my  correspondence  with  the 
Tar.ff  Commission,  along  with  the  ex- 
hibits, be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  I  also  ask  that  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  State  Department 
also  be  included.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
cbjection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mi^.  President,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  that  president  Eisen- 
hower, while  preaching  Ifrecr  trade,  has 
packed  the  Tariff  Comii^ission  with  pro- 
tectionists, let  me  quote  from  Chemical 
Week,  a  trade  journal  for  the  chemical 
process  industry,  published  weekly  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  The  quo- 
tation is  from  the  issue  qf  March  3,  1956. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  it^ms  in  the  Busi- 
ness Newsletter  section  of  the  magazine, 
and  it  reads: 

Chemical  industry  segments  that  want 
more  tariff  protection  will  be  assured  of  a 
sympathetic  hearing  for  so^c  years  tq  come 
as  a  result  of  the  weeH's  developments. 
Democratic  Senators  havp  dropped  their 
behind-the-scenes  opposition  to  appoint- 
ment of  William  Dowlmg  Hind  James  Weldon 
Jones  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  Their  con- 
flrmatluns  mean  that  5  olf  the  6  commis- 
sioners are  high-tariff  men.  And  even  If 
every  forthcoming  regular  appointee  were  a 
"free  trader."  It  would  be  at  least  1958  before 
the  Commissions  members'  high-low  trade 
balance  could  be  significantly  changed. 

This  balance  is  important  when  the  Com- 
mission ponders  escape  clause  and  antidump- 
ing actions.  A  recommendiitlon  for  a  higher 
duty  Is  effective  even  with  a  3-to-3  tie  vote. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  what  Chemical 
Week  has  to  say  about  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Without  any  lis,  ands,  or  buts, 
they  acknowledge  that  5  out  of  the  6 
Commissioners  are  high-tariff  men.  Yet 
only  1  member  of  the  Commission  owes 
his  ap]X)intment  to  previous  admin- 
istrations, which,  with  the  redesipnation 
of  Commissioner  Brossard  this  last  week, 
now  brings  to  6  the  number  appointed 
by  the  present  administration. 

So  it  Is  clear  that  President  Elsen- 
hower, while  preaching  one  thing,  has  in 
this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  given  in 
to  his  own  high-protectionist  party  and 
has  appointed  men  whose  points  of  view 
and  actions  are  directly  opposite  to  the 
fine  statements  of  the  administration's 
Madison  Avenue  publicity  machine.  If 
this  is  not  an  act  of  feigning  to  be  what 
one  is  not,  then  words  have  no  meaning. 


Let  us  look  at  the  recent  history  of  the 
Tariff  Commission — what  its  main  func- 
tions are,  what  happened  to  it  after  the 
Democrats  came  into  power  in  1933,  and, 
in  contrast,  what  happened  to  it  after 
the  Republicans  returned  to  power  in 
1953. 

As  the  Senate  well  knows,  the  Tariff 
Commission  was  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent fact-finding  agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  tariff  information  for 
the  use  of  Congress  and  the  Executive. 
Under  certain  provisions  of  existing  law. 
the  Commission  is  also  authorized  and 
required  to  make  findings  of  fact.  It  is 
not  a  policy-making  agency.  Tlie  in- 
formation which  it  assembles  is  sup- 
posed to  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
bias  with  regard  to  tariff  policy. 

The  present  law  of  the  land  and  the 
declared  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  that  of  fostering  a  reciprocal 
trade  program  and  policy.  I  believe  that 
it  is  incumbent  on  every  member  of  the 
Commission  to  keep  that  general  policy 
clearly  in  mind,  whatever  his  views  are, 
and  to  act  with  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  and  policy  as  the  main  point 
of  departure  in  making  decisions  and 
establishing  facts. 

At  least,  that  should  happen  until 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  clearly 
repudiate  the  reciprocal  trade  policy.  It 
is  quite  against  this  policy  to  decide 
each  issue  or  make  each  recommendation 
de  novo,  as  appears  now  to  be  the  policy 
of  too  many  of  the  Commission  mem- 
bers. 

The  statute  establishing  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  continuously  provided, 
since  the  original  establishment  of  the 
Commission  in  1916,  that  not  more  than 
3  of  its  6  members  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party.  The  theory 
of  the  law  has  been  that  such  an  even 
balance  in  the  membership  as  regards 
political  affiliation  affords  a  greater  as- 
surance that  the  Commission  will  select 
and  administer  its  staff  and,  in  general, 
conduct  its  operations  in  the  unbiased 
manner  contemplated  by  the  original 
authors  of  the  statute.  It  was  also 
thought  that  the  provision  for  rotation 
of  appointments  to  the  Commission,  with 
one  appointment  each  year  for  a  6-year 
term,  would  give  continuity  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Commi.^sion's  affairs  through 
changes  of  administration. 

No  one  could  have  been  naive  enough 
to  suppose  that  these  safeguards  would 
eliminate  every  trace  of  bias  in  the  selec- 
tion of  commissioners,  or  that,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  views  of 
the  individual  commissioners  about  tar- 
iff policy  would  not  Influence  their  judg- 
ments. Such  precautions  could  not  pre- 
vent an  administration  holding  low-tariff 
views  from  gradually  manning  the  Com- 
mission with  persons  sympathetic  to  such 
views  if  it  so  chose,  or  prevent  a  high- 
tariff  administration  from  accomplish- 
ing the  reverse.  Nevertheless,  it  was  felt 
that  these  safeguards  would  in  some  de- 
gree serve  to  mitigate  against  extreme 
and  violent  changes  in  the  functioning 
of  the  Commission  in  consequence  of 
shifts  in  political  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  that  they  wotild,  in  general. 


make  for  better  balance  and  stabiUty  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Commission's  activ- 
ities. Such  was  the  theory.  But  it  was 
never  believed  tliat  an  administration 
committed  to  a  low-trade  poUcy  would 
pack  the  Commission  with  high-tariff 
men. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  happened 
with  regard  to  appointments  to  the 
Commission  when  the  Democrats  came 
into  power  in  1933.  and  let  us  compare 
this  with  what  has  happened  after  the 
Republicans  took  over  in  1153.  The  con- 
trast is  noteworthy. 

When  the  Democrats  came  into  office 
in  1933.  there  was  no  attempt  to  pet 
rid  of  every  Republican  member  of  the 
Commission  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. To  be  sure,  two  members  of  the 
Commission — Coulter,  a  Repubhcan.  and 
Ornburn,  a  Etemocrat,  both  of  whom 
held  tariff  views  completely  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  incoming  administra- 
tion— were  eventually  not  reappointed. 
But  President  Roosevelt  permitted  the 
then  Chairman,  the  late  and  highly  es- 
teemed Rot>ert  Lincoln  O'Brien,  not 
only  to  remain  on  the  Commission,  but 
to  continue  as  its  Chairman  until  his 
term  expired  several  years  later,  at 
which  time  Mr.  O'Brien  elected  to  retiie 
by  his  own  request. 

With  one  exception,  namely,  Mr. 
Coulter,  President  Roosevelt,  and  sub- 
sequently President  Truman,  regularly 
reappointed  Republican  members  as 
their  terms  expired.  Among  these  was 
one  hold-over  Republican  fropi  the  pre- 
vious administration,  namely,  Edgar  B. 
Brossard,  the  present  Chairman.  Mr. 
Brossard  was  first  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission by  President  Coolidge,  in  1925. 
I  have  always  understood  that  Senator 
Smoot.  of  Smoot-Hawley  fame,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  appointment. 
Certainly  the  appointment  was  not 
without  the  Senator's  blessing,  and  Mr. 
Brossard  was  well  known  to  hold  strong 
protectionist  views. 

By  the  time  the  Democrats  came  into 
power,  in  1933,  Mr.  Brossard  had  earned 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  highest-tariff  protectionists  ever 
to  serve  on  the  Commission. 

If  the  Roosevelt  administration  had 
been  intent  on  ridding  itself  of  all  Re- 
publican hold-overs,  both  Commissioners 
Brossard  and  O'Brien  would  eventually 
have  gone  the  way  of  Mr.  Coulter.  And 
if  it  had  been  intent  on  getting  rid  of  all 
Commissioners  whose  tariff  views  were 
flatly  opposed  to  these  of  the  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Bro.ssard  would  have  joined 
the  company  of  both  Mr.  Coulter  and  Mr. 
Ornburn.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Brossard 
was  continued  on  the  Commission.  He 
was  reappointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1938,  and  again  in  1944,  and  was  re- 
appointed by  President  Truman  in  1950, 
for  his  present  term  of  office,  which  ex- 
pires next  June.  Whether  his  contin- 
uance in  office  was  for  the  delit>erate  pur- 
pose of  keeping  on  the  Commission  at 
least  one  high  protectionist;  whether  it 
was  the  outcome  of  political  compromUe, 
in  which  the  foregoing  was  a  factor;  or 
whether  lie  simply  leads  a  charmed  life. 
I  would  not  know.    But  there  be  was 
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when  the  Demoermte  came  Into  ixmer: 
and  there  he  wm  when  the  Democrat* 
went  out  of  power;  and  there  he  still  is; 
and  now,  with  his  new  reappointment, 
and  In  Tlew  of  the  present  temper  of  the 
Senate,  there  he  will  remain  for  at  least 
6  more  years. 

Mr.  President,  contrast  with  that  what 
happened  after  the  Republicans  took 
over  In  1953.  With  little  delay,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Chairman.  Oscar  B.  Ryder,  was 
replaced  in  the  chairmanship  by  the  pres- 
ent Chairman.  Mr.  Brossard.  Although 
Commissioner  Ryder's  term  of  office  did 
not  expire  until  June  16, 1957,  he  received 
notice  in  February  of  last  year  that  he 
was  being  retired  by  reason  of  attaining 
the  age  of  70.  There  Is  serious  doubt 
that  the  courts  would  have  upheld  such 
action,  as  applied  to  a  person  holding  a 
Presidential  appointment  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
appointee  would  attain  the  age  of  70  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  his  term.  Com- 
missioner Ryder  did  not,  however,  elect 
to  contest  the  directive.  His  notice  to 
retire,  however,  was  an  unusual  move,  for 
ordinarily  the  retirement  age  of  70  ap- 
plies only  to  permanent  civil -service  per- 
sonnel; and  it  is  obvious  that  the  decision 
In  that  instance  was  a  partisan  political 
attempt  to  clear  the  way  for  another 
Eisenhower  appointment. 

Other  Democratic  members  were 
treated  in  a  manner  similar,  if  not  iden- 
tical, tq  the  way  Commissioner  Ryder 
was  treated.  In  contrast.  Commissioner 
E.  Dana  Durand.  a  Republican,  had  been 
continued  on  the  Commission  by  the 
Democratic  administration  long  after  he 
reached  the  age  of  70. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  about  this 
situation.  This  administration  gave 
notice  to  Commissioner  Ryder  that  be- 
cause he  had  attained  the  age  of  70.  he 
eould  no  longer  serve  on  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Without  detracting  from  the 
position  of  a  Tariff  Commissioner,  it  is 
not  unfair  to  point  out  that  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  post  are  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  those  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Is  it  not  curious  that  the  policy  of  this 
administration  is  to  retire  Tariff  Com- 
missioners when  they  attain  the  age  of 
70,  while  almost  every  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  Repubhcan  Party  has  in- 
sisted that  President  Eisenhower  should 
run  for  reelection,  even  though  he  would 
attain  the  age  of  70  before  the  end  of 
his  second  term  of  ofBce?  Why  is  there 
one  policy  for  the  Tariff  Commission. 
and  another  policy  for  the  head  of  the 
administration?  Are  we  to  infer  from 
this  that  a  Republican  President  will  re- 
tire on  reaching  the  age  of  70? 

Is  It  not  an  extraordinary  contradic- 
tion that  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  will  reach  the  age  of  70  dur- 
ing his  second  term  of  office,  and  who 
has  suffered  a  serious  coronary  attack 
should  feel  physicaUy  able  to  announce 
that  he  will  serve  for  a  second  term 
knowing  full  well  that  he  may  be  faced 
with  the  gravest  international  problems 
which  may  tax  his  strength  and  his 
energy;  but  that  a  Member  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  who  is  appointed  by  the 


IVesident  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
should  be  called  upon  to  resign  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  70?  Do  we  have  one 
standard  of  physical  fitness  for  a  Tariff 
Commissioner  and  a  less  severe  stand- 
ard for  a  President  of  the  United  States? 
Is  it  less  of  a  physical  and  mental  hard- 
ship to  wield  the  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  greatest  ofBce  in  the 
world  than  it  Is  to  sit  on  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  make  decisions  on  watches, 
bicycles,  tree  nuts,  and  soil  pipe? 

The  answer  Is  that  this  administra- 
tion talks  and  acts  without  a  consist- 
ent policy  on  this  matter,  as  on  so  many 
others,  and  that  It  selects  its  policies  to 
fit  whatever  ends  it  has  in  mind?  When 
It  wishes  to  pack  the  Independent  agen- 
cies with  its  own  people,  it  applies  one 
rule;  and  when  It  wishes  to  run  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  it  applies  another  rule. 

What  else  happened  when  the  Repub- 
licans came  into  power?  Earlier,  on 
June  16,  1954,  the  term  of  George  Mc- 
Gill.  a  Democrat,  expired,  and  he  was 
not  reappointed.  On  June  16.  last,  the 
term  of  Lynn  R.  Edminster,  a  Democrat, 
expired:  and  he  was  not  reappointed. 
Two  of  these  Commissioners — Mr.  Ryder 
and  Mr.  Edminster— were  professional 
economists  and  career  men  whose  life- 
work  had  been  in  the  field  of  tariffs  and 
International  trade.  They  had  never 
been  active  in  political  party  work.    The 

other  Democrat,  Commissioner  McGill 

a  lawyer  by  profession— had  previously 
been  an  esteemed  Member  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  State  of  Kansas.  All  three  of 
these  men  had  acquired  a  close  familiar- 
ity with  the  Commission's  work,  based 
on  experience  extending  over  long  pe- 
riods of  service  on  the  Commission.  All 
three  were  known  as  persons  holding 
low-tariff  policy  views. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  a  Republican  administration 
purporting  to  be  a  strong  advocate  of 
these  same  views,  and  compelled  under 
the  law   to  appoint  Democrats,  or.   at 
least,   persons   wearing   the  Democratic 
label,  to  those  posts,  would  have  been 
disposed  to  avail  itself  of  this  experi- 
ence by  retaining  some,  at  least,  of  these 
Commissioners.    Such  action  would  have 
been  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  statute  and  the  pro- 
fessed trade  objectives  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration.    But  these  men   had   aU 
been    guilty    of    one    unforgivable    sin 
They  had  been  appointed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President  and  they  were,  there- 
fore, marked  for  slaughter. 

When  the  present  administration  came 
into  power,  there  were  two  Repubhcan 
vacancies  on  the  Commission.  Commis- 
sioner Durand  had  retired  in  June  of 
1952.  and  later  in  that  year  Commis- 
sioner Gregg  died.  No  successors  had 
been  appointed  to  these  pests.  Thus  the 
new  administration  had  a  free  hand  to 
make  immediate  appointments  to  these 
two  Republican  vacancies. 

In  June  1953  one  of  these  posts  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Joseph  E 
Talbot,  a  former  Republican  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  from  Connecticut,  now 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission.    Mr 


Talbot  had  long  been  known  as  an  out- 
spoken supporter  of  old-line  protection- 
ist tariff  policy,  and  whfie  a  Member  of 
Congress  had  regularly  voted  against 
trade-agreements  legislation.  I  dis- 
tinctly recall  that  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  there  were  widespread  ex- 
pressions of  surprise,  and  even  amaze- 
ment. In  the  press  and  elsewhere,  that 
a  man  with  this  record  and  these  views 
should  have  been  appointed  by  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  committed,  at  least  In 
words,  to  the  opposite  course. 

This  appointment  was  followed  later 
In  the  same  year,  in  September  1953.  by 
the  designation  of  Walter  R.  Schreiber 
to  the  other  Republican  vacancy.  Con- 
cerning him.  little  was  generally  known 
at  that  time.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  had  been  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  heading  a  division 
concerned  with  tree  nuts  and.  one  sup- 
poses, having  close  contacts  with  the 
tree-nut  Industry  and  trade.  There  were 
reports  in  the  press  at  the  time  that  he 
was  on  a  list  of  potential  nominees  for 
the  post,  having  the  approval  of  the 
American  Tariff  League,  that  well-known 
lobbying  organization  for  high  tariffs 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Whether 
this  was  true  or  not,  subsequent  develop- 
ments demonstrate,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  that  he  might  well  have  been  on 
such  a  list. 

The  three  Democratic  members  of  the 
Commission,  now  serving  in  the  posts 
formerly  occupied  by  Commissioners  Mc- 
Gill, Ryder,  and  Edminster.  are.  respec- 
tively. Commissioners  Glenn  W.  SuUon 
and  two  members  whose  nominations  are 
pending,  j.  Weldon  Jones  and  William 
E.  Dowllng.  About  them  I  shall  also 
have  more  to  say  in  due  course. 

Thus,  we  have  the  following  situation: 
Of  the  6  present  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 5  were  appointed  by  this  admin- 
istration—3  as  Democrats  and  2  as  Re- 
publicans. Now  the  Chairman  has  been 
reappointed  by  the  administration.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  one  and 
perhaps  both  of  the  Democrats  are 
"Eisenhower  Democrats."  Three  of 
these  appointees  have  been  in  office  long 
enough  to  establish  significant  records- 
Si  Republicans— Talbot  and  Schrei- 
ber—and  1  Democrat,  Sutton. 

The  single  member  of  the  Commission 
not  appointed  by  this  administration, 
and  the  only  holdover,  is  Commissioner 
Brossard.  Throughout  his  career  of 
more  than  30  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  he  has  been  known  as  an 
uncompromising  supporter  of  a  high- 
tariff  poUcy.  Nevertheless,  as  previously 
stated,  this  administration,  while  espous- 
ing a  Uberal  tariff  policy,  almost  imme- 
diately designated  him  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.  Now.  as  I  have  said 
he  has  been  reappointed.  Mr.  Talbot, 
whose  protectionist  record  In  Congress 
was  well  known  and  quite  extreme,  I  may 
say,  was  made  Vice  Chairman. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  these  Com- 
missioners in  office.  To  get  the  complete 
story,  one  would  have  to  have  access  to 
Uie  confidential  files  of  the  Commission. 
For  example,  as  the  Commission  points 
out  in  its  letter  to  me,  the  nndings  of  the 
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Commission  in  peril-point  inTestiga- 
tions.  under  section  3  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  are  submitted  to  the  President 
in  confWlence  and  are  not  later  made 
available  to  the  imblic.  Were  this  in- 
formation available,  I  would  be  greatly 
interested  in  the  voting  records  of  the 
present  members  of  the  Commission.  A 
mere  inspection  of  the  lists  of  items  on 
which  the  Commission  has  recently  t>een 
malting  peril-point  findings  would  sug- 
gest that  there  would  inevitably  be 
unanimity  on  many  items,  these  being 
items  which  on  their  face  involve  no  real 
question  of  ijeril  to  any  domestic  in- 
dustry. But  it  would  be  interestmg  and 
revealing  to  know  how  individual  Com- 
missioners hare  voted  in  cases  in  which 
the  vote  was  divided. 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  in  such  a 
state  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  much 
that  the  Commission  has  passed  upon  in 
recent  years.  The  best  indicatica  is  the 
record  of  mdividual  Commissioners  with 
respect  to  action  under  the  escape 
clause,  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1951.  as  extended.  These 
records  are  set  forth  in  exhibit  II-A  of 
the  Commission's  reply  to  my  letter  of 
December  27,  1955.  It  Is  not,  however, 
until  one  further  analyze;,  this  material 
that  the  significant  facts  stand  out. 
This  I  have  done;  and  the  results  are 
hii^hly  informative. 

I  have  analyzed  the  voting  records  of 
seven  Commissioners  \mder  the  escape- 
clause  provisions  since  January  1,  1953. 
for  such  F>enods  as  each  man  has  served 
on  the  Commission  after  that  date.  In- 
cluded are  the  3  Democratic  Commis- 
sioners whom  this  administration  did 
not  see  fit  to  continue  in  office,  and  4  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion— Brossard,  Talbot.  Schreiber.  and 
Sutton.  I  have  not  included  the  names 
of  the  two  most  recent  members  of  the 
Commission.  Jones  and  Dowling.  wiiose 
nominations  are  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, owing  to  the  limited  number  of  cases 
in  which  they  have  participated  during 
their  short  tenure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  showing  the  results 
of  this  analysis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  table  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  requested. 

Voting  records  oj  the  runned  individual  Tariff 
Commissionerit  in  escape-clause  cases 
passed  upon  by  the  Commission  bctuften 
Jan.  1.  1953,  and  Jan.  1,  1956 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  will  be  noted  that 
I  hare  separated  out  from  the  total  of 
cases  voted  upon,  those  in  which  there 
were  split  decisions.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  no  real  guidance  with  respect 
to  a  commissioner's  tariff  predelictions, 
as  reflected  in  his  voting  record,  can  be 
obtained  in  those  cases  In  which  the 
applicant's  claims  were  so  poorly  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  in  the  investiga- 
tion that  even  the  most  convinced  pro- 
tectionist commissioner  could  not  per- 
suade himself  to  recommend  a  tariff 
increase.  Most  of  the  unanimous  deci- 
sions, with  three  possible  exceptions, 
were  of  this  character. 

The  figures  largely  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  show  that  the  three  pres- 
ent Repubhcan  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Brossard,  Talbot,  and  Schreiber, 
almost  invariably  voted  for  tariff  in- 
creases in  the  split-decision  cases;  that 
the  three  former  Democratic  members, 
Ryder,  Edminster,  and  McGill.  prepon- 
derantly voted  against  such  increases, 
and  that  one  present  Democratic  mem- . 
ber  of  the  Commission,  Sutton,  included 
in  the  list,  also  has  voted  against  such 
increases. 

The  figures  show  that  Mr.  Brossard 
took  part  in  10  split-decision  cases,  and 
in  10  instances,  that  is,  in  every  instance, 
voted  for  increased  restrictions  on  im- 
ports. Mr.  Talbot  took  part  In  8  split- 
decision  cases,  and  in  7  of  those  voted 
for  Increased  restrictions  on  Imports. 
Mr.  Schreiber  took  part  in  8  split-deci- 
sion cases,  and  in  7  of  those  voted  for 
increased   restrictions   on   imports. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  the 

3  former  Democratic  members.  Ryder. 
Edminister,  and  McGill.  show  that  Mr. 
Ryder  took  part  in  9  split-decision  cases, 
and  in  no  instance  diid  he  vote  for  an 
increased  restriction  on  imports.  Mr. 
Edminster  took  part  in  10  split-decision 
cases,  and  in  orily  2  voted  for  further 
restrictions.  Mr.  McGill  took  part  in 
5  split-decision  cases,  and  in  only  1  did 
he  vote  for  further  restrictions. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  1  present  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Sutton, 
wliose  name  I  have  included  in  the  list, 
also  voted  against  such  increases  in  the 

4  cases  on  which  he  passed,  involving 
split  decisions. 

I  wish  to  say  now  that,  from  all  I  can 
learn,  Mr.  Sutton  has  been  and  Is  a  good 
commissioner. 

Some  of  the  new  provisions  of  the 
.Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
last  year.  Increase  the  power  of  even  a 
"protectionist '  equality  on  the  Tariff 
Commission.  That  is  to  say,  even  a  3- 
to-3  split  between  protectionists  and  low- 
tariff  men  favors  the  protectionist  posi- 
tion. 

Under  the  new  law.  In  escape  clause 
action,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  now 
required  to  make  public  immediately  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President.  This  allows  for  interested 
industries  to  bring  public  pressure  on  the 
President  in  such  situations.  Therefore, 
three  protectionists  whose  views  are 
made  public  and  are  used  by  the  af- 


fected industry,  certainly  can  be  used 
to  promote  their  position. 

Another  new  power  which  gives  a 
dominant  protectionist  group  on  the 
Commission  greater  influence  is  that 
which  states  that  in  determining  in- 
jury under  the  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  procedures,  the  Commission  shall 
now  distinguish  or  separate  the  opera- 
tions of  a  particular  industry  or  busi- 
ness enterprise  from  the  industry  as  a 
whole  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
injury.  This  allows  the  Commission  to 
select  a  sinple  product  of  a  particular 
firm,  or  a  single  firm  in  an  otherwise 
profitable  and  uninjured  industry,  and 
determine  a  finding  of  injury  for  the 
particular  product  or  firm. 

I  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  I 
opposed  this  provision  very  vigorously 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  it  came 
up  before  us  last  year. 

In  addition,  under  the  new  act.  In- 
creased imports,  either  actual  or  relative, 
shall  be  considered  as  the  cause  or  threat 
of  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry. 
Thus,  the  Commission  now  has  the  power 
to  say  that  a  relative  increase  in  imports 
which  causes  a  threat  of  injury  or 
serious  injury  to  a  single  product  of  a 
firm  which  is  otherwise  hiehly  profitable, 
is  enough  to  cause  a  finding  of  injury. 
It  then  may  Invoke  the  escape  clause 
provision  of  the  law.  This,  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  opens  up  a  field  day  for 
protectionists,  and  with  a  "protection- 
ist" Commission,  there  is  little  hope  for 
either  freer  trade  or  for  keeping  the 
great  gains  which  we  have  made  over 
20  years. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  refer- 
ence here,  I  also  take  pride  in  having 
opposed  that  provision  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

With  the  provisions  that  a  recom- 
mendation of  injury  is  effective  with  a 
3  to  3  tie,  there  appears  to  be  little  hope 
for  even  .small  gains  in^jJic  foreign  trade 
policies  of  tiie  United  States  over  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  jurisdiction. 
This  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  scrutinize  tlie  composition  and 
acts  of  the  Tariff  Commission  more 
closely  than  ever  before. 

The  information  which  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Commission  is  highly 
distmbing  in  still  other  aspects.  From 
the  tables — and,  ako,  organiiation 
charts  which  I  sh&U  Include  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks — it  would  appear  that  a 
proper  balancing  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion staff  as  between  commodity  spe- 
cialists and  economists  Is  not  being 
maintained.  Not  only  that,  but  it  would 
appear  also  that  the  role  of  economists 
in  the  Commission's  activities  has  been 
reduced  to  the  point  where  they  are  not 
being  assigned  to  tasks  for  which  they 
are  preeminently  qualified  and  in  which 
they  should  obviously  participate. 

It  is  important  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission maintain  a  decent  balance,  in  its 
staff  and  its  activities,  between  com- 
modity specialists  and  general  econo- 
mists. 

Commodity  specialists  become  experts 
In  their  fields — like  footwear,  bicycles. 
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tree  nuts,  watches,  lumber,  and  so  forth. 
They  become  absorbed  in  the  techni- 
calities of  the  particular  industries  they 
know.  This  makes  for  very  useful  men, 
indeed,  in  helping  to  establish  facts  and 
in  measuring  the  impact  of  tariff  policy 
in  a  particular  industry. 

But  their  expertness  In  one  f^cld  is 
also  their  limitation  in  another.  In  gen- 
eral, they  are  not  competent  to  judge  the 
overall  impact  of  tariff  decisions  and 
negotiations.  Because  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  activity,  they  tend  to  be 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  the  in- 
dustry they  know  about.  Thus  they 
have  a  natural  bias  toward  high  tariff 
and  a  protectionist  policy.  They  are 
frequently  unable  to  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees. 

To  make  use  of  their  special  knowl- 
edge but  yet  to  counteract  their  limita- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  have  economists 
who  can  stand  back  and  take  a  general 
look  at  policy  and  negotiations.  A  well- 
balanced  ccmmisfion  will  include  both 
commodity  specialists  and  general  econ- 
omists. The  economists  will  under- 
stand the  value  of  freer  trade.  They 
generally  know  the  implications  of  spe- 
cific decisions.  They  understand  such 
concepts  as  the  law  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage. They  know  the  fallacies  in 
the  Infant  industry  arguments  and  the 
other  popular  arguments  which  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  economic  analysis. 

Economists  are  vital,  too,  in  negotia- 
tions with  other  countries,  for  without 
them  the  trained  economists  of  other 
nations  will  outargue  and  pull  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  our  commodity  spe- 
cialists, whose  expertness  is  limited. 

The  orientation  of  the  present  Com- 
mission's internal  organization  has  been 
In  the  direction  of  generally  lessening 
the  participation  of  economists  and  in- 
creasing that  of  commodity  experts. 
During  the  past  3  years,  the  size  of  the 
Commission  has  risen  from  136  to  203 
employees.  During  this  period  the  total 
number  in  the  commodity  divisions  rose 
by  about  15  percent.  But  there  are 
about  one-quarter  fewer  economists  on 
the  Commission's  staff  now  than  there 
were  3  years  ago. 

A  confirmaticn  of  the  Commission's  re- 
orientation of  its  internal  affairs  is  es- 
pecially reflected  in  the  composition  of 
the  delegation  which  the  Commission  has 
selected  to  attend  the  Trade  Agreements 
Conference  which  is  now  in  progress  in 
Geneva.    The  story  of  this  is  implicitly 
stated    in    the    material    contained    in 
exhibit    IV.    This    material    reveals    a 
truly  amazing  situation.    To  fully  com- 
prehend it.  Senators  must  realize  that 
the  services  of  competent   economists, 
having  a  special  familiarity  with  tariff 
problems,  are  essential  along  with  those 
of  commodity  specialists,  customs  law- 
yers, and  others  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  trade  negotiations.    In  country-by- 
country  negotiations.  It  is  necessary  to 
utilize  personnel  whose  training  is  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  cover  a  wide  range 
of  commodities  and  to  employ  the  avail- 
able technical  information  to  the  best 


advantage  in  the  product-by-product 
negotiations  with  each  country.  Some 
of  this  technical  information  can  be  sup- 
plied by  attending  commodity  experts. 
But  with  hundreds  of  commodities  un- 
der negotiation,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  in  attendance  all  of  the  com- 
modity experts  of  the  Commission  whose 
products  are  involved.  Hence  the  se- 
lection of  commodity  specialists  to  at- 
tend previous  trade  conferences  has 
been  largely  confined  to  those  who^e 
products  were  of  outstanding  importance 
ia  the  negotiations. 

The  end  result  of  all  this  Is  that.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  one  would  expect 
that  a  substantial  number  of  econ- 
omists would  be  included  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  contingent  attending  each 
trade  conference. 

The  information  contained  in  exhibit 
rv  discloses  that  at  the  previous  trade 
conferences  at  Geneva  in  1947,  Annecy 
in  1949.  and  Torquay.  England,  in  1950- 
1951,  the  Tariff  Commission  contingent 
included  a  substantial  number  of  econ- 
omists and  also,  except  at  Annecy.  always 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. At  the  1947  Geneva  Conference.  4 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  were 
in  attendance  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  professional  personnel  also  included 
7  commodity  specialists,  including  3 
chiefs  of  commodity  divisions;  the  chief 
of  the  technical  service — indicated  in  the 
Commission's  organization  chart  as 
headins  up  all  the  commodity  divisions; 
the  chief  of  the  accounting  division: 
the  assistant  general  counsel;  and  7 
economists,  including  the  chief  of  the 
economics  division. 

At  the  1949  Annecy  Conference,  which 
was  rather  limited  in  scope.  4  econ- 
omists, including  the  chief  economists. 

2  commodity  specialists,  and  the  general 
counsel  compri5ed  the  professional  con- 
tingent. At  the  1950-51  Torquay  Con- 
ference, in  addition  to  1  Tariff  Commis- 
sioner, the  delegation  from  the  Commis- 
sion included  11  from  the  economics 
division,  including  the  chief  economist. 

3  commodity  specialists,  and  the  general 
counsel. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  present  Geneva 
Conference.  An  examination  of  the  list 
of  Tariff  Commission  personnel  attend- 
ing the  trade  conference  which  has  been 
going  on  in  Geneva — a  major  confer- 
ence, but  unlike  that  held  in  Geneva  in 
1947— discloses  that  not  a  single  econ- 
omist has  been  included.  The  list  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  general  coun- 
sel and  the  assistant  chief  of  the  tech- 
nical service,  9  commodity  specialists, 
including  1  division  chief  and  1  assist- 
ant chief  of  a  division.  No  Commis- 
sioner's name  was  included  in  exhibit 
rv  as  furnished  to  me  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, but  the  State  Department  has 
announced  that  Chairman  Brossard  will 
attend.  At  previous  conferences  all  the 
agencies  represented,  including  the  Tar- 
iff Commission,  have  included  a  substan- 
tial number  of  economists  in  their  dele- 
gation ;  and  all  but  the  Tariff  Commission 
have  done  so  this  time.  Apparently  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  the  only  agency 


which  now  operates  on  the  assumption 
that  the  preparation  for  and  conduct  of 
these  negotiations  require  little  or  no 
assistance  from  its  economic  staff. 

In  a  follow-up  letter  to  the  Commission 
on  January  25.  I  inquired  as  to  why, 
contrary  to  all  precedent,  no  economist 
was  l)eing  sent  to  the  Geneva  Conference, 
and  alro  as  to  the  reason  why  the  Tar.ff 
Commission  list  included  no  Tariff  Com- 
missioner, whereas  the  State  Department 
list  included  Chairman  Brossard's  name. 
In  its  reply  of  January  31.  which  I 
shall  include  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks,  the  Commission  makes  what  I 
believe  are  feeble  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions I  asked.  As  to  the  omission  of  all 
staff  economists  from  the  delegation,  the 
relevant  portions  of  the  Commission's 
reply  are  an  attempt  to  gloss  over  the 
whole  matter,  not  only  with  respect  to 
exclusion  of  economists  from  the  delega- 
tion, but  also,  and  more  generally,  as 
regards  the  de-^mphasis  of  the  economic 
side  of  the  Commission  staff  work  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  The  fig- 
ures I  have  given  regarding  the  recent 
trends  in  the  number  of  economists  and 
of  commodity  experts  employed,  respec- 
tively, and  the  complete  omission  of 
economists  from  the  Geneva  delegation, 
completely  contradict  the  Commission's 
statement  concerning  this  matter. 

The  omission  of  all  economists  from 
the  Tariff  Commission  representation  at 
this  conference  cannot  have  been  mere 
accident  or  oversight.  The  kind  of  job 
to  be  performed  and  the  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  Commission  completely  rule 
out  any  such  assumption. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  regime  now 
in  control  at  the  Commission  is.  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  bent  on  reducing  the 
economic   staff  of   the  Commission,   in 
importance  if  not  in  numbers,  to  a  dis- 
tinctly subordinate  position  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Commission's  work.     This 
has  been  carried  to  the  point  where  it 
amounts,  in  effect,  to  serious  impairment 
of   the   Commission's   potential   useful- 
ne.ss  in  international  trade  negotiations. 
I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  reflect 
on  the  competence  of  those  Members  of 
the  Commission  staff  who  are  attending 
the  conference  at  G?neva.    In  their  sev- 
eral specialized  fields  they  may  be.  and 
probably  are.   highly  competent.     But 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements for  which  experienced  tariff 
economists  are  needed  in  such  negotia- 
tions.    Although  I  must  assume,  from 
what  was  transmitted  to  me.  that  this  se- 
lection 4f  names  had  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  I  would   be   interested  in 
knowing  whether  this  was  by  unanimous 
action  of  the  Commission.    I  would  be  es- 
pecially interested  in  knowing  whether  it 
had  the  approval  of  the  two  Commission- 
ers whose  names  are  before  the  Senate 
for  confirmation. 

What  then  is  the  general  setting  in 
which  the  Senate  is  asked  to  confirm 
these  nominations?  Is  it  not  plain  that 
we  now  have  a  Tariff  Commission  which 
Is  under  the  domination  of  high-tariff 
advocates  who  have  no  real  liking  for  the 
tariff  programs  espoused  by  this  admin- 
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istration,  and  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram which  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
that  It  will  be  found  opposing  the  admin- 
istration's fine  words  and  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  when- 
ever it  can? 

It  is  surely  not  the  Intent  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  statute  that  the  Commission 
should  become  a  rallsrlng  center  for  all 
of  the  protectlonLst-minded  interests  of 
this  country.  But,  imder  an  adminis- 
tration which  claims  to  be  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  a  low-tariff  program,  and  un- 
der a  President  who  has  made  such  fine 
policy  statements  on  trade  and  tariffs, 
one  would  think  that  this  sort  of  thing 
would  not  be  tolerated.  Yet  there  are  in- 
dications that  it  has  been  happening  and 
will  continue  to  happen  unless  these  two 
men.  tocether  with  their  other  Demo- 
cratic associate.  Commissioner  Sutton, 
neutralize  it. 

It  may  be  that,  if  continued  In  ofBce, 
these  two  men  will  rise  to  their  respon- 
sibilities and  perform  well.  But  they  will 
have  to  be  men  of  strong  wills  and  high 
courage  who  learn  rapidly  from  experi- 
ence, for  they  are  serving  in  a  Commis- 
sion in  which  there  is  only  one  experi- 
enced Commissioner,  the  Chairman.  No 
other  Commissioner  has  served  so  long 
in  that  offlce — over  30  years — and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  Commissioner  has 
ever  rivaled  his  record  as  a  high  protec- 
tionist. His  retention  on  the  Commis- 
sion through  20  years  of  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations which  were  actively  pur- 
suing a  low-tariff  policy  is.  to  say  the 
least,  a  tribute  to  the  fair-mindedness  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  His  position  as 
Chairman,  backed  by  his  two  high-tariff 
Republican  associates  inevitably  insures 
great  opportunity  for  Influencing  the  in- 
ternal policies  of  the  Commission,  with 
respect  both  to  personnel  and  to  other 
matters,  in  the  direction  of  his  own  pre- 
dilections and  prejudices.  How  much 
influence  he  has  exerted  on  the  other  less 
experienced  Commissioners  is  not  known 
to  me,  but  I  would  expect  it  to  be  con- 
siderable. 

Commissioners  Jones  and  Dowling 
have  not  been  members  of  the  Conmiis- 
Eion  long  enough  to  establish  much  of  a 
voting  record.  But  such  record  as  they 
have  established  raises  a  question  as  to 
whether  they  have  offered  much  resist- 
ance to  the  high-protectionist  Republi- 
can Commissioners.  I  was  especially 
disturbed,  for  example,  to  find  that  Com- 
micsioner  Dowling  voted  with  his  three 
Republican  associates  for  a  finding  of 
injury  under  the  antidumping  statute  in 
respect  to  cast-iron  soil  pipe.  This  de- 
cision has  followed  a  line  of  reasoning 
which  if  applied  universally  could  negate 
much  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
which,  I  must  again  point  out,  is  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Other  doubts  arise.  Do  these  two  Com- 
missioners condone  the  increased  role  of 
commodity  experts  and  the  diminished 
role  of  economists  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission?  Did  they  assent  to  the 
exclusion  of  economists  from  the  Com« 
mission's  delegation  to  the  Geneva  con- 
ference? I 


Why  the  switch  between  them  whereby 
the  man  with  the  shorter  term  gets  the 
longer  one  and  vice  versa?  How  well  do 
they  comprehend  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  post  they  now  hold? 
Will  they  stand  up  to  these  responsibili- 
ties, or  will  they  just  be  "nice  fellows" 
and  go  along  with  the  ruling  regime? 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  but  I  must,  in  all  frank- 
ness, say  that  I  have  very  serious  mis- 
givings. 

I  have  no  personal  animus  toward 
either  nominee.  I  would  be  the  last  man 
to  wish  to  do  an  injustice  to  either.  But, 
in  considering  these  nominations,  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  look 
beyond  the  kind  of  tariff  legislation  we 
enact,  to  the  kind  of  men  who  are  selec- 
ted to  carry  it  out.  Members  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  have  an  important 
part  in  this.  They  should  be  selected 
with  great  care.  They  should  be  fully 
cognizant  of  the  importance  of  our  tariff 
policy — psychological  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic— in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  should  be  men  of  vision 
and  of  courage.  They  must  know  how 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  controversy  and 
how  to  stand  up  to  pressure  of  all  kinds. 

I  can  only  hope  that  by  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  great  gulf  between  the  wards  and  the 
deeds  of  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
Republican  administration,  some  fresh 
breezes  may  blow  and  that  it  may  have 
a  healthy  influence  on  the  Commission, 
Its  members,  and  the  policy  of  President 
E:isenhower  which  is  so  much  at  odds 
with  his  statements  aiul  promises. 
United  States  Senate, 

December  27,  29SS. 
The  Honorable  Edcah  B.  Bbossaed, 
The  Tariff  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ms.  Chaibman:  I  wish  to  ask  for  the 
following  iulormation  which  I  hope  you  may 
be  able  to  send  to  me  at  your  very  earliest 
convenience.  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
the  Information  as  you  have  it  available. 

1.  The  names  of  the  present  Commission- 
ers, the  dates  of  their  appointments,  the 
nature  of  the  term  they  fill,  and  the  dates 
when  each  term  expires. 

2.  The  voting  records  of  each  commissioner 
during  the  past  3  years  on  investigations: 

(a)  Ckmducted  by  the  Commission  imder 
provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act. 

(b)  Under  section  22  of  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act. 

I  desire  the  records  not  only  of  existing 
Commissioners  but  also  of  their  predecessors 
in  this  period. 

8.  What  changes,  if  any,  have  occurred  In 
the  size  and  Internal  organization  of  the 
Commission  during  the  past  3  years.  In 
particular,  I  am  concerned  to  know  of 
changes  In  the  size  and  functions.  If  any, 
of  each  of  the  major  divisions  of  the  Com- 
mission as  of  today  compared  with  Decem- 
ber 1952. 

4.  The  names  and  p>osltlons  of  persons  In 
the  Commission's  representation  to  the  past 
trade  conferences  at  Geneva,  Annecy,  and 
Torquay,  and  the  names  and  positions  of  the 
CommlBslon's  representatives  to  the  next 
trade  conference  to  be  held  in  Geneva  In 
1956. 

Thank  you  very  much.    With  best  wishes, 
S>aithXully. 

Paul  H.  Douaus. 


Janttakt  13, 1956. 
The  Honorable  Patjl  H.  Doucijis. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Douguis:  I  am  glad  to  fur- 
nish the  following  Information,  as  requested 
in  your  letter  of  December  27.  1955. 

1.  Exhibit  I,  attached,  sets  forth  the  In- 
formation requested  In  paragraph  1  of  your 
letter  concerning  the  present  members  of 
the  Commission. 

2.  The  Information  requested  In  paragraph 
a  of  your  letter  concerning  the  voting  rec- 
ords of  the  Conunlsslon  members  during  the 
past  3  years  Is  set  forth  In  the  attached 
series  of  tables,  designated  as  Exhibit  II, 
A-E. 

The  voting  records  In  two  types  of  In- 
vestigations are  not  Included,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  : 

In  "peril  point"  investigations  (sec.  3  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended),  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  submitted  In  confidence  to  the 
President,  and  are  not  later  made  public. 

In  Investigations  under  section  332  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  the  Commission's  reports 
consist  of  the  presentation  of  factual  Infor- 
mation, without  reconunendatlons  or  con- 
clusions. 

We  are  also  enclosing  for  your  Information 
a  series  of  reports  on  the  outcome  or  cur- 
rent status  of  Investigations  under  the  sev- 
eral statutory  provisions  adnunlstered  by 
the  Commission. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  Information  re- 
quested In  paragraph  3  of  your  letter,  there 
are  attached  the  following  exhibits:  IH-A, 
organization  and  personnel  chart  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1952;  m-B.  organization  and  person- 
nel chart  as  of  December  31,  1955;  III-C, 
comparative  table  showing  unit  personnel 
strength  as  of  December  31,  1952,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1955;  III-D.  list  of  staff  separa- 
tions and  addlUons,  1953,  1954.  and  1955; 
III-E,  tentative  list  of  proposed  staff  In- 
creases for  1955-56,  approved  October  11, 
1955. 

From  the  foregoing  exhibits.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  Commission's  total  employ- 
ment increased  from  196  In  December  1952 
to  203  In  December  1955.  Organizational 
adjustments  In  the  grouping  and  size  of  the 
various  units.  In  accordance  with  changing 
needs  and  conditions,  are  refiectcd  In  Ex- 
hibits UI-A,  B,  and  C.  These  adjustments 
have  not,  however,  affected  the  functions 
of  the  divisions  and  sections  involved. 

4.  The  information  concerning  Commis- 
sion employees  attending  the  trade  confer- 
ences referred  to  In  paragraph  4  of  yovu:  letter 
is  set  forth  In  Exhibit  IV.  attached. 

We  hope  this  information  will  meet  your 
needs. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EoGAB  B.  Brossako,  Chairman. 


Exhibit  I. — Memhers  of  Tariff  Commission, 
Jan.  12,  1956 


Ksme 


Brossard,  Edgar  B., 
Chairman  (R) 

Jones.  J.  WcMon  (D).... 

Pchrribcr,  Walter  R.  (R) 

TallK)t,  Joseph  E.,  Vice 
Chairman  (R) 

Sutton,  Glenn  W.  fD).. 

Dowling,  WUllam  E.  (D) 


Date  of 

entrance  on 

duty  In 

present 

term 


Sept.  20,  la** 
June  20.1955 
Aug.     5, 1953 

Jane  17,1953 
Sept.  1, 1954 
Aug.  22,1955' 


Term  expires 


June  16.1956 
June  lO.l'J.'i? 
June  16,1958 

Jane  16.1059 
June  16, 19n0 
June  16,1061 


>  Rcecss  appointment. 
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V.  S.  Tariff  Commission— Summary  of  votes  of  Commission  members,  19.53,  1954,  and  1955— Investigations  under  sec.  7 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  *    * 


Investtntloii 


.«tta»t. 


Hoiiwhnid  chinm 
tabl«)«iir«. 

Wood  acraws  ol 
Iron  or  steel. 

Premant  mare's 
urine  and  e^tro- 
%m%  obtained 
thorefrom. 

Chalk  wbilinf 


ScTMn-printed  silk 
•carves. 

Woodwind  mv»\- 
ciJ  ia-strunients 
and  imrus  ihpivof. 

Cotton-cardlnft 
nmph  \nery  and 
parts  ther»of. 

Uetal  watiL  brace- 
lets and  parts 
tberraf. 

Rowirips  

Uand-blown  glass- 
ware. 


Mnstard 
(whole). 


■i>eds 


Pol.'wor«  and  shimrs, 
•ml  manicure 
and  pc<licun- nip- 
pers, and  [lorts 
thort-of. 

Oroundfish  fillets.. 


Watches,      wove- 
lueuls,  and  parts. 


Lead  and  tinc. 


Abiikr  clOTnr  seed.. 

StraiKht  i>ins 

Ba/ety  pin.s 

Chicory  ground  or 

otherwise  pre- 

IwrecL 
St>riug  ctottiesptns. 

Coconuts    In    the 
sheU. 

Wood    screws    of 
Iron  or  steel. 

Wool    (flove?   and 
mittens         and 

fJoTP  and  mitten 
ininic^  of  wool. 
Li<>dlble      rclatin 
and  glne  of  ani- 
mal oriKln. 
fiicycka 

Ahike  plover  seed 
(supplementary). 


Hardwood  ply- 
wood. 

Red  fescue  si-cd 

Bicycles  (supple- 
mentary).' 

Ferrocerlnm 
(tighter  flints) 
and  all  other  ce- 
riuin  alloys. 


Date  of 
completion 


Feb.  S,  1053 
Mar.  27. 1053 
Apr.     2, 1053 

Apr.     %  1953 

Apr.   13,1953 

Apr.  28,1053 

July   2tll953 

Anc.  aO,10S3 

Aue.  21.  mw 
Sept.  22, 1U63 

Dec.   laiOSS 

Mar.  1%  1954 

May  7,1954 
May  21,1954 


do 

June  22,iaM 
do    

Sept.    7,1954 

Oct  6, 1054 

Oct.  3M954 

Oct.  28,1954 

Dec.  28, 1954 

Jan.  7. 1955 
Mar.  14, 1955 
Apr.  28.  10£5 

June    2, 1955 

June  22.  lo.W 
July    14,1055 

Dec  21, 195."; 


In- 
ves- 
ti?a- 
tion 
No. 


11 
13 
14 

15 
19 
1« 
18 
21 


20 
22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


31 

2H 
29 
33 


32 


38 


34 


35 


36 


37 


31 


39 


40 
37 


41 


Brossard 


Modification 
not  recom- 
mended. 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  • 
men<le«l. 

Modtflcatlon 
not  recom- 
mended. 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  • 
mended. 

Modification 
not  recom- 
mended. 

.—do 


.-do 

—do. 


do 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
mende<l. 

Modification 
not  recom- 
mende<l. 

Modiflcution 
recom- 
mended 
(part).' 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
men'led. 

Modification 
recom- 
mended 
(l>art).« 

Modification 
r  c  c  <>  m  - 
mended. 
do 

(') 

(») 

Modification 
not  recom- 
mended. 

ModiDcition 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
memled. 

Modific;ition 
not  recom- 
mended. 

Modiflcution 
r  e  c  o  m  • 
mended. 
do 


Mo<liflcation 
not  recom- 
mende<l. 

Mmlification 
r  e  c  o  m 
mended. 

Contmuation 
o(  motliiica- 
lion  r<'coin- 
Wendeil. 

Modificiition 
not  recom- 
mended. 

do 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
mended. 

.—do 


Ryde 


Modification 
not  recom- 
mended. 

do 


.do 


do 


Modifcfitlon 
not  recom- 
mended. 

—do 


-...do... 
do 


.—do 

—  -do 


do 

-...do.... 

..-.do 

—..do.... 


Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  • 
mended. 

....do 

('1 

(») 

Modification 
not  recom- 
mcmled. 

—do 


do — .... 

do 

do 

-...do 


O. 


0-. 


(n. 


(0 

(■) 


(^. 


Edm  luster 


Modification 
not  recom- 
mended. 

—  .do 


-do„. 


-do 


Modification 
not  re<-om- 
nicndcd. 

—.do. 


do....--.. 

do „... 


..do . 

..do 


do 

....do 

—do 


Modification 
recom- 
mended 
(part)  « 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
mended. 

do 

(») 

(')    

M«<i  mention 
not  recom- 
mendid. 

Jo 


—do 

do....... 

..-do 

do....... 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
mendtMl. 

Continuation 
ol  modllica- 
tlon  P'com- 
mended. 

Mo<liflcallon 
not  recom- 
mended. 

(») 

(') 


O. 


lal^'vtJ-^l'  '°'"^.  "'*  Commission  on  Apr.  15.  19.VJ:  Mr.  Schrelber  on  Auir   5 

r.:  ^'.'i^^'r.'^s  rpT-in'tS)^^^'-  ^•"''"'  -  '^  ^-  '^'  -^  Mr'i^ViUs  o'i 

fipitlon  wa.s  recommen.led  with  reference  to  scissors  and  shells  v.U^'  at  i^t  o^Jl 
$1  .5  jyr  (loien  and  m.inlcure  and  pidiciire  nippers  ''aiueu  at  not  over 

JJ^^T^^^uT  ^i*".'""  *■*'  '^*'"'  "'  "'•'  ""•«<>'  'he  Commhsslon-s  decLslon  on 

H'lon  Of  thT^'poT;'  "'" '"''  '*"''^'"'* »"  '"«  Commission-.  dec«ion  or  in  the  pre^ 

•The  recommendation  for  modification   by   Commissioners  Brossard    Talbot 

nu,;ilfi,;iL;  w  J'^^,'*'^  ^'  '?*  "'  '^^  "^"'^  *"'  »'  •**'•     ^'^  "wnimendation  for 
modlfl«aM.n  was  made  with  reference  to  articles  provided  for  in  subdivuion  (4)  of 


McOm 


Mo«liflcatlon 
not  recom- 
mended. 

do 


do 


-do. 


Nfodiflcatlon 
not  ret'oiu- 
tuended. 

—  -do 


—do... 


—do 


do 

do 


do. 


>todlficatlon 
recom- 
mended 
(part).* 


Modification 
not  re<-om- 
uiended. 

.\fodification 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
mended. 
...do 

C)  .  — . 

(") '.'.. 

('■> 


(•) 

(•) 

(♦» 

c> 

(•' 


(^. 
(•). 


Talbot 


(') 

(') 

(') 


(') 


(')- 


Modification 
not  recom- 
men<led. 

...-do 


do.. 


do 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  ■ 

nienile<l. 

Mofliti  cation 
not  recom- 
memltHl. 

M'xlificution 
recom- 
mended 
(part).« 

Mo<Uflcatlnn 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
mende<l. 

Mo<liH(~.iilon 
recom- 
mended 
(IKirt).* 

M(Mlifl(-,ition 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
men<led. 
do 

(») 

(») 

>Iodlflcntirin 
not  pi-om- 
mended. 

Mo<liflcatinn 
r  e  c  o  m  ■ 
ntendeil. 

Moilif^CTilifin 
not  recom- 
mendi  d. 

Mndirication 
r  e  c  o  ra  - 
mended. 

Modification 
not  recom- 
mended. 

do 


Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  • 
men(le<l. 

Continuation 
of  mn<ll'ini- 
tion  r»'conj- 
niendrd 

Modification 
not  recom- 
mended. 

do. . 

Modificntloo 
r  e  c  o  ra  - 
mended. 

....do 


Schrelber 


Sutton 


(') — 

(') 

0) 

(') 

C) 

(•) 

{') 


Modiflcution 
not  ri-com- 
mended. 
...do 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  • 
mended. 

Mrxtlflcation 
not  n-com- 
niended. 

Modification 
recom- 
mended 
(part). 

Modifictitlon 
r  e  c  o  m 
mendc'l. 

.'Io<lirii;)tlon 
recom- 
mended 
(p!irtK« 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
mended. 
do 

(») 

(») 

ModiflcTitl'an' 
not  rec->m- 
mende<l. 

Mu<lifl<-ation 
r  e  c  o  m 
mended. 

Modiflcatirm 
not  reom- 
nien<le<l. 

Modificntion 
r  e  c  o  m  ■ 
mended. 

Modification 
not  recom- 
men<U-d. 

—  -do 


Motllflcatlon 
r  e  c  o  m  • 
mendol. 

Continuation 
of  modi'lca- 
I  ion  recom- 
mended. 

MoillflcnIInn 
not  recom- 
mended. 

...do 

Moriincat*on 
r  e  c  o  m  • 
mended. 

-...do 


('). 


(') 

(') 

(') 

(') ,.. 

O 

n> 

CJ 

O 

(') _. 

(') 

(•) 

O 


(') 

(') 

(') 

W 


Mo«1iflr»tlon 
not  recom- 
Diended. 

do , 


—do 

...do 

do 

do .... 


Continuation 
of  nio-irica- 
tlon  re«-om- 
niendtMl 

Mo'liflcrifion 
not  recom- 
mended. 

do 

do. 


Modification 
cat  ion  rec- 
omnu-uded. 


Jone* 


(') 

(')- 


(«). 

('). 
(0. 
(0. 


(')- 


0). 


('). 
('). 


O- 


C). 


0). 
(0- 


(') 


(•) — ... 


(') 


en. 


Modifi- 
cation 
recom- 
mend- 
ed. 


Dowllne 


('). 

(»). 
(•). 

('). 

0). 

0). 
('). 

(•). 

0). 

('). 


(•>. 
('). 
('). 
('). 


('). 
O. 


0). 


('). 


o 


(•) 


0). 


Modlff. 
cation 
recoin- 
meud* 
ed. 


rhe*'Ti?i'fTTct'o?rar '"'*'  "*'  '"  »"W''"^n  («>  or  par.  307  (a)  or  in  ,.ar.  367  (c) 

«.'.5'.n"Jh"-« '"r"  ^'^"J">  •*""  "I^'"^'  ""  J"""  >«.  "^M.    However  he  did  nirtlrt 

pate  In  the  findlnn  of  the  ConimLssion  wit!  reierenc^  to  in  vestirat  Jms"  \!«  •!«,  i^ 

'  Commuwioner  Ky.ler  retired  on  Kcb  28   1955  "JvwiigatM.ns  .Nos.  *aud  J». 

'-  (  ommLssioner  Jones  Jolne-l  the  Cmmils.sion  on  June  20  195.1  bnt  did  not  nartiel. 
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Exhibit  II-B 


V.  S.  Tariff  C<.m«,-„4,.-Su«™.r,  ./  ..„,„  „/  C<,™„.„,„n  "-J-;^'/^*,  ^S«,  ami  WiS-In.e.,l^ion.  under  uc.  «  ./  m.  A^icuVun,, 


Investigation  title 


Date  ol  com- 
pletion 


Certain  dairy  and  other 
(troduct!  (1W>J). 

Edible  tree  nuts  (.supple- 

niciital     uivesllKution) 

(\vXi). 
Oat''.  hulle<l  or  unhulled, 

aii'l    unhiilled    p-ouiid 

oats  (ll».Vii. 
Wool,  wool  top*  and  car- 

l«oniie<l  wool  (l'.*.14). 
K>e.  rye  flour,  and  rye 

meal. 

£<lible  tree  nuts  'supple- 
mental luvestlication) 
(1954). 

Oal.s.  hulled  or  unhulled. 
•nd  unhulk-d  Kround 
oaLs  (IH.'vl). 

Tunc  nuts  and  lun<  oil 
(I'.t.Mi 

liarley,  hulled,  or  un- 
hulle<l.  including;  rolUsl 
barley  and  proiuid  bar- 
ley and  biarley  malt 
»l'.'54» 

I'eanuts.  mpplementat 
invest  ifT.tion  d'.'')'. 

PejiiiiHs.  2<1  supplemen 
tal  lu  Vest  l((»t  ion  ll955). 

Rye.  rye  flour,  and  rye 
meal. 


Ehelled  filltertt. 


June    1. 1953 

Sept.  21, 1953 

Oct.     i«^1953 

Feb.   10,1654 
Mar.    8.1954 


Sept.  3i 

Sept.. 27, 

Sept.  aa 

do... 


Feb.   18.1955 


1954 
1954 
1954 


June  24,1055 


July     1, 1955 


Brossard 


Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  ■ 
mended. 

do.' 


...do 

...do 

...do... 

...do.».. 

...do..-. 


.do. 
.do. 


Quota  en- 
larged. 

Quota  ur- 
ther  en- 
lanted. 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
mended. 

Quota  en- 
larged. 


Ryder 


Modificntion 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
men<Uil.« 

Mollification 
not  recom- 
mended. 

do 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  - 
memled. 

-..do.» 


.do. 


.do. 


...do... 


Qaota    en- 

lau-ged. 


Edminster 


Modification 
r  e  c  o  m  • 
mended.' 

do.' 


Modification 
not  recom 
mended. 

do 

Modification 
recom- 
mended. 

...-do.» 


.do. 


.do. 


.-do... 


Quota  en- 
larged. 

Quota  fur- 
ther en- 
larged. 


McOlU 


Modification 
recom- 
meuded. 

do.» 


-do. 


— do— 
...do— 


Talbot 


Modification 
recom- 
mended. 

do.' 


-do- 


do 

—do 


..do.« 


-do. 


-do. 


do-._.. 


Quota  rn- 
iarped.* 

Quota  fur- 
ther e  n  - 
larged. 

Modification 
r  e  c  o  lu  • 
mended. 

Quota  en- 
larged. 


Schrelber 


Modificstion 
recom- 
mcnded.' 

do 


do , 


.do... 
.do.«. 
-do... 


-do. 


...do 


Quota  en- 
larged.* 

Quota  fur- 
t  her  en- 
larged. 

MtMiification 
r  e  c  o  lu  - 
mended. 

Quota  en- 
larged. 


Sutton 


Modification 
recom- 
mended.* 

do 


-do. 


—do 


Quota  en- 
larged. 

Quota  fur- 
ther e  u  - 
lurged. 

Modification 
recom- 
mended. 

Quota  en- 
larged.* 


Jones 


Quota  en- 
larged. 


Dowlinc 


'  rommls.sk>ner  EdmliLster  eonnim.'d  In  the  findings  and  rpconimendatlon?  except 
with  n-s|>e<-i  tu  the  size  o:  tlie  ajuiuai  quotas  whirii  iliould  be  imposed  ou  certain  of 
the  articles. 

•  .McMlificalton  restricted  to  shelled  almonds  and  blanched,  roasted,  and  otherwise 
pre|iHrc<l  or  iireservi-^l  alnioiids  (not  IncliiMine  ulinond  imste).  MiMlirication  not 
nionm  enliHl  fi.r  slieiled  fill-erts.  anhints,  traril  luits ,  CH.<:hews, or  unsliell«Hl  almonds. 

•  -Modificatlou  restricted  lo  slielled  almonds  and  blani-lie<l,  ruasu-d   and  otherwise 


prepared  or  preserved  almonds  fnot  Including  almond  pa.sle)  and  iihelled  fillierts 
whether  or  not  blanched.  Modlfic-alion  not  reoonimended  on  walnuia  Inveblica^ 
tioii  did  not  include  braiil  niiLs  and  ca.stiewF.  ' 

«  Comniis-sioners  Tallwt  and  Schreilier  concurred  in  the  findings  tmd  rcoommenda- 
tlons  except  with  respect  to  the  site  of  the  'iiioia  and  fees. 

•  CoiuiuLssiimer  Sutton  concurred  in  Uie  finding  and  rvcomiuendation  ekoept  with* 
respect  lo  the  size  ol  enlarged  (luoia. 


Exhibit  II-C 

V.  S.   Tariff  Commission — Summary  of  votes  of  Commission  members,   1953,  1954,  ond  1955 — Investigations  under  sec    336 

Tariff  Act  of  1930  ' 


Investigation  title 

-1 

Date  of 
oomi>li'tion 

Brossard 

Ryder 

Edminster 

McGill 

Talbot 

Schrelber 

Sutton 

Jones 

Dowllng 

Household  china  Ubk-ware 

Ju^  24.  19.M 
t  e  c  0  m  • 

Modification 
recom  - 

Modification 
not  recom- 

Modification 
not  recom- 

(').--. 

Mo<iiftcatlon 
recom- 

Modification 
not  recoiu- 

o 

m.... 

{^. 

in<  nd'Hi. 

niemled. 

m'>nde<l. 

mende<l. 

mendwl. 

Knit  or  crocheted  cotton  rioves 

Feb.     1, 1955 

Application 

Application 

Application 

(').... 

Application 

Apiilication 

Application  de- 

(*) . 

w. 

and  mttuuh. 

1 

denied  and 

denied  and 

denied  and 

deiiie<l  and 

denied  and 

nied  and  dis- 

dismissed. 

dlsnils.si>d. 

dlsmi&ied. 

dismissed. 

dismissed. 

missed. 

Photocraphic  shutters 

Miir.  20. 1«W 

do 

<*) 

do.. 

(')-.-- 

do 

do 

do 

(*) 

m. 

Cork  iusuUtion 

Mky  1Z1955 

Application 
d  1  scon  - 
tin'ied  and 
dlsnilsjicd.* 

O 

Application 
d  1  scon 
tinned  and 
dismissed.* 

(')  — - 

Application 
d  1  s  c  o  n  - 

tinned  and 
dismissed.* 

Apt>lication 
d  i  s  c  0  n  - 
tinned  and 
dismissed.* 

Ap|ilic:ition  dts- 
conliiiiietl  and 
dismissed.* 

W.— 

(•). 

'  Tommiwioner  McOiH'.s  term  expire<l  on  June  16.  1954.     However,  he  did  parfici-  •  Commissioner  Ryder  retired  Feb.  2S,  195.S. 

pale  in  the  investigation  on  hou.sehold  chiiut  tableware  and  ooncurrod  in  the  finding  *  This  action  was  taken  by  the  Commission  after  consideration  of  representations 

of  tlie  maiority  of  the  Commission.  mad«  by  the  applicants,  and  ui  other  perliueut  fitciors. 

'  .Mr.  t^utton  joine<l  the  Commiss  on  on  Pept.  1,  19.M:  Mr.  Jonee  on  Jui»e  20,  1955, 
and  .Mr.  Dow  hug  on  Aug.  2i,  1955  (recess  appoinlmentj. 

j  Exhibit    II-D 

United  States  Tariff  Commission — Summary  cf  votes  of  Commission  members,  1953,  1954,  end  1955 — Investigations  under  sec.  337,  Tariff 

Act  of  1939 


Invcvtigation  title 


.Multiple-compartment  cooking 
puus. 

Combin.itlon  spray  and  tpoat 
(ilunitiing  fixtures. 

J->ntheiic  star  suopbires  and  syn- 
thetic star  rubiea. 

Pocket  combination  tool 


Apparatus  for  electrolytlcally  treat- 
ing metal  stuiaces. 


l>ateofeotn. 

pletion 


July     1. 1953 

1       ■ 
Jan.   11,1054 

Sept.  20, 1954 

Sept.  28, 1964 
Dec.  21.1955 


Brossard 


Full  Inves- 
tigation 
recom- 
mended. 

Complaint 
dismissed. 

Exclusion 
recom* 
mended. 

Complaint 

dismissed. 


Ryder 


Complaint 
dlsmisned. 


—.-do 

Exclusion 
not    rec- 
ommended. 
Complaint 
dismissed. 


Edminster 


Complaint 
diszuissed. 


do 

Exclusion 
not    rec- 
ommended. 
Complaint 
dismissed. 


McOill 


Complaint 
dismissed. 


do- 


Talbot 


Complaint 
dismissed. 


do 

Exclusion 
recom. 
mended. 

Complaint 
dismissed. 

do 


Schrelber 


Complaint 
dismiss<Hl. 
Exclusion 
recom- 
mended. 
Complaint 
disinlssed. 


Button 


Complaint 
diszmsied. 
.do. 


Jonea 


Comptetnt 

f^jSZ&MMsl. 


Dovlinc 


C«mplalBC 


4579 
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BZHTBIT  H-S 


March  It 
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tin,  Clarm  H..  08-7:  Rockwell,  Wlnnona  T-     8..  O8-0:  SUuslitar  Kveivn  p    oa-ii-  rsninn.      -m^v.^  n    <^a  »    .. 

oa-7:  RlleT.  Dori.  It.  QS-S:  Oram  »h.i  n       SV^^^'o  ^rVf^_^*^_„l5!?:': -^ili°?'     »«<*«'  O .  OS-O;  Iftiagrove.  Bertha  C.  OS- 


n  :iifi     .J"  '*'■  *'  '"^  "'  '*'^  '^'"■"^  Ac'  o'  '«*>■     No  recoinn.en.latlon  for  «„,     ""'""-'»"'"«•'■  J"nea  Jolne<l  the  ('omml^wlon  on  June  20  IBS.-;  hnf  dkl  not  niirtlrt. 

moUiilcution  wa.  n.ad«  with  reference  to  article,  provided  for  in  subdivision  (4)  ^  S? ;;uppteu::Sr  "*"  "«  '^'^^«»  »''''  ">*■•"««  ^ILiLliitiLM  C'Tal^ 


#^ 


45TO 


tMMAM»7Mf< 


OONCaiSSSIONAL  R£C(»U>  —  SENATE 
BjijmfT  TI-S 

«ii*m<M,  are.  fOi  (a) 


Act  of  19tl, 


March  IS 

Ike  Anitdumpinf 


lUtl* 


Muriat*  o< 

Soviet  Z4MM  of  Oerminy. 
Muriate  ol  potash  (roa  the 

Federal  B^obU*  a(  Oec- 

maoy  and  France. 
Pocket     pencil     sharpenen 

from  Weal  Oemaej. 
MIootliw  sntohate  from  the 

Netberlaaifa. 
Cast-iroa  mil  pipft 

United  Kingdom. 


Data  of 

eompkfUoB 


leh^  2«.UU 
Mar.    %1MS 

AOK.  UIOH 
Ang.  2^1960 
Oct.  2^iau 


liBdl^ofki- 

Jury. 
No  flndbic  •( 


.do. 


Qfl» 


Jury. 


1  Did  net  p«rtlcipeta  in  investlsatita. 

EXBIBCT   m-A 

VmnD  Statcs  Cnm.  Smvics  ComaaaioM — 
PoaosmL   Bxp«BT   as   ov   Dioxmbxb   31. 
1962 
Total  employees,  194;   total  lalarles,  $1^ 

198,068.80. 

THX  COMMISSXCIf 

Ryder.  Oscar  B.:  Edmlnster,  Lynn  Ramsay, 
BroaBard.  Edgar  &:  licCUU.  George;  Close. 
Ruth  Kdye.  OS-7:  O'NeUl.  Agnes  M..  OS-T; 
Baden.  U.  MiiMrva.  08-7:  BIB.  Vloki  A,. 
OS-7. 

Total  employee*.  8. 

THX  saosrAST 

Bent,  Donn  N.  (see  Admlnlatatlv* 
Ice). 

COUNI 


Legml  diviiion 

Ka|ile>wltB.  Patil.  aS-15;  Sliewnnker.  Rt»- 
■eU  M..  aS-13;  McCaulay.  AUiad  R.,  CS-ll; 
Stabe.  Rose  I.,  GS-e. 

Toitel  smployeas.  4. 

AOMIIflSTaATnV  szBvica 

Bent.  Donn  N..  GS-15:    Wetzlg.  Bfary  L.. 
OS-9:  Fnnch.  Edith  L..  0&-7. 
Total  employees.  3. 

pxasoNNKL  sxcnoi* 

Simon.  Prances  H..  GS-9:  Emery.  Dorothy 
Jean.  GS-5:  Llckteig.  Lucy  H..  OS-4:  Hudson. 
Colaiia  A..  GS-4:  Stiaw.  Vada  T..  0&-4. 

Total  employees.  5. 

sTXHoaaATHic  szcnoir 

Riddle,  Mae  M..  GS-fl;  Garland.  Catberlne 
If..  03-4;  Spart.  Dorothy  P..  OS-4:  Wright. 
Lillian  J..  OS-4:  Taylor.  Madelalne  A..  OS-4; 
McGowan.  Ulllan  r..  OS-S;  AUen.  Mary  E.. 
GS-3. 

Total  employees,  7. 

MAIUi   AND  FlUta  SXCTlOir 

Mahoney.  Edna  B..  GS-0;  Magutre.  Edward 
A..  08-«.  WUson.  UUlan  L..  OS-^.  Pkmrnoy. 
Rebecca  C.  03-3;  Moxley.  Evleyn  B..  08-3; 
OrUBs.  Edward  L..  OS-a;  'Beuky.  Pnak  ■.. 
OS-2. 

Total  employees,  6. 

BOCKXT  AND  PtJBLlC  UVTOKlKATTOir  8ICTIOW 

Connolly,  Edna  V..  G3-B;  Musgrove.  Bertha 
C  Oft-ft:  Johnston.  Leon*  F,.  03-4. 
Ttital  employees,  3. 

riKANcx  sxcnoN 

Ruge.  Agnes  M..  OS-9;  Starr.  Irene  W., 
OS-8C  Gihbone,  Dorothy  A..  GS-&:  Qulmby. 
Grace  E..  OS-4:  Sherwood.  Gertrude  M, 
GS-4;  Buebler.  Jeanoette  H..  03-3;  Camper, 
l^elma  B.  M..  GS-3. 

Total  employees,  7. 


osAnuc  AND  MBsaxNGza  aacnoir 
Clifton.  Sidney  T..  GS-fl;  HertMrt.  Jamee. 
OS-3;  SUkaa,.  Bryan. T,  WB-U;  Jensen.  Rob- 
ert F..  WB-12;  Martfc.  Richard  B.,  WB-H; 
Carpenter.  Henry  B..  WB-10;  Eyana.  Jessie 
L.,  WB-8:  McClaln.  Henry  W..  WB-8;  Wood- 
Jeka  J..  CPO-6:  'Staottows,  HareU  W, 


*1S|    Bintarr    lerrtoe. 
totals. 


Nbt    IncTudM    tu 


Sy4ar 


Ne     Ikidlag 

etlnjvy. 
do 


He     m^km 


TalMt 


No  flndlng  of 
iBiury. 


Flsdlag  ot  ii^ 
Jury. 


BehNlbsv 


IlndJacette' 

Jury. 
No  nedliw  el 

ds 

de 

rtikdlas  at  tik- 
Jury. 


Ke 

of  tnjury 
4).... 


No     flndtng 

eftajatj. 
Absent 


Ne 

of  Injury 


No     flndtng 

efinjenr. 
....do 

do 


rtwilag  of 


CPC-3:  James.  Lester,  CPC-3;  Jones.  Cecil. 
CPC-3. 
Tbtal  employees,  IL 

PLANKtNO  AlVD  STflXWlNQ  COMMITTSB 

Director  of  Investigation  (chairman) .  Mor- 
rtoon.  Loyle  A.;  Chief.  Technical  Serv- 
ice (vice  chairman).  Billif.  Louis  S.  (see 
Tech.  Service);  Chief  Economist  and  Chief, 
Economics  Division,  Dorfman.  Ben  D.  (see 
Econ.  Service);  Oencrai  Counsel.  Kaplowitz. 
Paxil  (see  Legal  Division);  Special  Adviser, 
Klesallng.  Oscar  B..  OS-lS;  the  Secretary. 
Bent.  Donn  N.  (see  Admin.  Service);  Secre- 
tary to  P.  and  R.  Committee.  Glenn.  Mary  S., 
GS-7;  Secretary  to  Special  Adviser.  Hartje, 
Juel  L..  OS-8. 

Total  employees  (not  Included  else- 
wtkere),  4. 

nCBMICAL    EZBTICS 

Balllf.  Louis  a.  GS-15:  Morgan.  Albert  L,. 
GS-13;  Cox.  Laura  K.,  GS-8. 
Total  employees,  9. 

AGaiCT7I.TUaZ    DIVIBIOW 

Lew^,  Carleton  K..  03-14;  Gates.  Philip 
W..  GS-13;  Shetledy.  Prederlck  H..  aS-13; 
Corey.  WIU  H..  GS-12;  Kvirtz.  William  J..  OS- 
12;  Klein.  John  W..  CS-12;  Law.  Dana  K.. 
GS-12;  Lelklnd.  Hyman.  GS-12;  Robinson. 
Leslie  A..  OS-9:  Compton.  Esther  G..  OS-S; 
Brodle.  Cathartne  J..  OS-S;  Brown.  EUrabeth 
J..  OS-4.    .. 

Total  employees.  12. 

cnuMics  Divmoir 

AlhertsoB.  J.  Mark.  08-14;  WatUns.  Ray  T.. 
OS-13:  Meyer.  William  W  .  OS- 13;  Santmyers, 
Reigart  M..  OS-IS;  SmlUi.  Kenneth  B..  OS- 
13:  Welch.  Edward  T..  GS-11;  Wright.  WU- 
Itam  E  .  GS-11:  Kotyk,  K\a  M.,  OS-6;  Brown. 
PrankUn  W..  OS-6. 

Total  employees,  9. 

CKSMICAX.   BIVTSTON 


Hibben.  James.  OS-U.  Cragg.  RoUln  H.. 
03-13;  Webb.  O.  Raymcnd.  GS-13;  Oonet. 
Frank.  GS-13:  Bell,  Donald  W,  OS-IS; 
Adams.  Lesson  B..  GS-12;  Parsons,  Henry  O.. 
OS-12;  Scott.  Thomas  J..  OS-12;  McCarthy, 
Daniel  P..  OS-12;  Fletcher.  John  C.  OS-ll; 
Emory.  Deborah  K,  OS-U;  Kno.  Pauline  T., 
GS-7;  Anderson.  Loretta  O .  OS-5:  Halpem. 
Ethel.  G8-5:  Twyman.  Helen  H..  06-0;  Jamse. 
Laura  O..  OS~5;  Burr  bus.  Jessie,  GS-4:  Mc- 
Lawhorn.  Mildred  O..  GS-4. 

Total  employees,  18. 

OWOICX  AWAITSIS  SZaVKS 

Ogg.  Floyd  L,  OS-7;  M^mUtffP.  Mabel  Q. 
OS-5. 

Total  employees.  X 

LOMBKB  AXO  PATKB  OITISIOIf 

Donobo*.  Joseph  M.  P.,  08-14;  Mseee.  Ror- 
man  S.,  GS-13;  Riddle.  Lester  C^.  OS-ll; 
Smith,  Chester  C,  Ofcr^;  BeU.  Sue  R.,  OS-«. 

Total  employees.  8. 


t^oomrtt.    F.    Morton.    as-l«r 
Nlcholss,  GS-13:  Burrltt.  James  C.  GB-IS; 
McBrtan.  Joe.  OS-tT.  setae.  CboKs.  OS-IS: 
Strand.  Carlyle  H..  OS-13;  WUber.  M.  Mar- 


garet, OS-ll:   Daiker.*  Cterlee  W..  G»-ll: 
Allen.  James  S..  GS-7;  Peck.  Daisy  O..  (38-8; 
Slaughter.  BreTyn  P..  as-8. 
Total  employees,  10. 


stnnmnes  DUisajw 

Barker.  Howard  P..  OS-14;  Ssmders,  WsKar 
L.,  Jr..  aS-13;  Wells.  Ralph  A..  GS-18;  Boir- 
ard.  John  B.,  GS-13;  Jones,  Walter  K..  OS- 
12:  Travis.  Joe  D..  OS-ll;  Hart.  WlUlam 
Thomas,  G5-11;  Howell.  Oeorge  P.,  OS-ll; 
Hausler.  Charles  J.,  OS-S;  York.  Cthcl  C« 
OS-6;  Wilson,  June  U..  OS-3. 

Total  employees,  11. 


Tixm.s  oiTxnoiv 

Lee.  Roland  U.  Jr..  OS-14:  Southworth. 
Evelina  K.,  GS-13:  Peterson.  Ruth  E.  K..  GS- 
13;  Kane,  WtUard  W..  0&-13;  Mercler.  Alfred 
A..  GS-13;  Shore,  Francis  M..  Jr.  GS-13; 
Shipley.  Ernest  8..  GS-12:  Gregg.  Robert  M.. 
OS-12:  Dexter.  Lots  Howe.  OS-5;  RawUn9^ 
Mary  OL.  06-6  Smith.'  Jessie  B..  08-6. 

new  Tomx  omcB 

nynn.  Vincent  A..  GS-8:  Hughe*.  Joha  J., 
GS-7;  Mlnnlon.  Nathaniel  H  ,  OS-7;  Rooney. 
Prank  J.,  OS-7;  Mauser,  William  M..  OS-7: 
Stutz.  George  A.,  GS-4;  Carpenter.  Sheldon 

B..  Jr..  aa~*. 

Toti^  employees.  7. 

■OOMOMICS   savicB 

Dorfman.  Ben  D..  0&-16;  Gatilln.  Lea  M., 
OS-8. 

Total  employees,  t. 

■coNOMic*  Mmroir 

Jacobs.  John  M.  GS-14;  Loosley,  Allyn  O., 
OS-14:  Lynch,  Davtd  B..  OS-U;  Armstrong; 
WUllam  B.  GS-l);  Barton.  Bernard,  OS-18; 
Kenkel.  Anthony  B  .  GS-13;  Whelan.  Carl  J, 
08-1S;  Wlnslow.  Earle  M..  OS-IS;  Lovas*. 
Lsalle,  GS-13;  Pelrce,  Wentworth  W.,  OS-13: 
Watrous.  George  D.,  Jr.,  GS-12;  Wolff,  Ernest, 
GS-12;  Henry.  G.  Patrick,  GS-12;  Reeve*. 
George  C,  GS-ll;  Rovner.  Louise  M..  OS-ll; 
Munro.  Alan  P..  GS-9;  Arrlll.  Daniel.  06-9; 
Davis.  Bdna  C.  OS-9;  Goodman.  Hllllard  H.. 
OS-9;  Martin.  Edward  B.  GS-9;  Bohn.'  Grace 
Roper,  GS-7;  Bmrlck.  Maurlne  K..  OS-7;  Wy- 
man,  Charles  M.,  GS-8. 

Total  employees.  22. 

erATisncAt.  scnaioir 

Woody.  Arthur  B..  OS-ll;  Bobbins.  MyrUe 
O.,  GS-9;  Cavanaugh.  Rita  M.,  OS-6:  FOx. 
Leah  R.,  G&-5;  Poston.  Alice  B..  GS-5;  De- 
ButU.  Rtrth  B..  aS-6;  Berry,  Catherine  L, 
GS-5;  Mason.  Claire  A..  GS-4:  Qu'.nn.  Mar- 
garet B..  OS-4:  Schafer.  Gladys  V..  OS-4;  Old, 
Rcna  B..  OS-4;  OoUlna.  Virginia  R..  GS-4; 
Mclntyre.  Martha  O .  aS-4;  Sparllng.>  Joe 
W.,  GS-3;  OreensUeet,  Stewart.  OS-3. 

Total  cmpioyees.  14. 

TKX    UWUBT 

Hots,  Cornelia,  OS-ll;  McLean.  Dorothy 
Bogera.  08-8;  CalU.  Marsaret  JL.  08-7; 


*  Ih  military  service.  ITot  Included  in  to- 
tals. 

*On  extended  leari  of  absence.  Rot  In- 
cluded In  total*. 


;i 
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luK  metal  surfaces. 
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tin,  Clara  H.,  08-7;  Rockwell,  Wlnnona  T., 
GS-7;  Riley,  DorU  M.,  GS-6:  Oram.  Bthrt  C. 
GS-4;  Ellerbe.  Edmond,  a&-8^ 
Total  employee*,  8. 

■nrroKiAL  aaimom 
Lewellen,  Flo.,  OS-8;  Beal,  Janet  F.,  08-8; 
Westby,  Gladys  R.,  08-6. 
Total  employees,  8.  i 

CxHUiT  nX— B 
UNTrxo    Statu    Taiztf    CoMuisnow — Pm- 

SONMB.  BVOBT  A*  OF  DBCBMBIB  31,   1866 

THB  ooicmssioif 

Commissioners:  Brossard.  Edgar  B.,  Talbot, 
Joseph  E.,  Schreiber,  Walter  R.,  Sutton, 
Glenn  W,.  Jones.  J.  Weldon,  Dowllng.  Wil- 
liam B. 

Total.  6;  Augtist  27.  1955. 

Commissioners'  offices:  O'Neill,  Agnes  M., 
OS-9:  Close,  Ruth  Kaye,  06-B;  Garland, 
Catberlne  M..  GS-9:  Baden.  M.  Minerva. 
GS-9;  HUl,  VloU  A..  OS-9^  Farr.  Mary 
Catberlne,  OS-8. 

Total,  8:  December  31.  1958.1 

STAPT  COOaOINATIMO  COMITRTCS 

Bl^aff  coordinating  committee:  Morrison, 
Loyle  A.,  Balllf,  Louis  S.,  Dorfman,  Den  D.. 
Kaplowitz,  Paul. 

Economics  Division :  Dorf mah,  Ben  D.,  03- 
16:  Loosley.  Allyn  C.  08-14:  Lynch.  David  B., 
OS-14:  Barton.  Bernard,  OS-13:  Kenkel.  An- 
thony B.,  OS-IS;  Whelan.  Carl  J..  GS-13; 
Wlnslow,  Barle  M.,  OS-13;  Lovass,  Leslie,  OS- 
IS;  Pelrce.  Wentworth  W..  OS-IS;  Wolff, 
Ernest,  OS-13:  Henry,  O.  Patrick.  OS-12; 
Rovner,  Louise  M.,  08-12;  Reeves,  George  C, 
OS-ll;  Davis.  Edna  C,  OS-ll;  Goodman. 
Hllllard  H.,  OS-ll;  Oaulln,  Le.  M..  OS-7: 
Gray.  Paul  M.,  OS-6:  Wortbli^gton,  Howard 
Leslie.  Jr..  OS-«. 

Total.  18:  Decen!>ber  81.  1955. 

Office  of  Director  of  Investigation:  Morri- 
son, Loyle  A..  OS- 16;  KlessUng.  Oscar  B. 
OS-15;  Glenn.  Mary  S..  GS-7;  Parker,  Juel  H.. 
GS-6. 

Total,  4:  October  22.  1855. 

Editorial  Section:  Lewellett,  Flo,  08-9; 
Westby,  Gladys  R..  OS-5. 

Total.  2;  October  22.  196S. 

Legal  Division :  Kaplowitz.  Paul,  OS-18: 
Shewmaker.  Russell  N.,  OS-14:  McCauley.  Al- 
fred R..  GS-12;  Crown.  George  L.,  GS-11;  Mar- 
tin. Clara  H.,  GS-7;  Stabe,  Roae  L.  08-7; 
Glenn,  James  T..  08-7;  Caproa,  Margaret  B., 
OS  5. 

Total.  8:  December  81.  1056. 

Chief.  Technical  Service:  Balllf.  LouU  S.. 
OS-16;  Albertson,  J.  Mark,  GS-15;  Cox.  Laura 
K..  GS-7.  I 

Total.  8;  December  31,  19S5.  | 

Lumber  and  Peper  Division:  Donohoe, 
Joseph  M.  P.,  GS-14;  Riddle.  Lester  C.  OS- 
12:  Morgan.  Howard  H.,  OS-ll;  McWUllams. 
James  P.,  GS-9;  Furlow,  Edward  P.,  OS-9; 
Bell.  Sue  R..  08-6;  Smith.  Chester  C.  03-6. 

Total  7;  November  5.  1955. 

MeUls  Division:  Leonard.  F.  Morton.  OS- 
14:  Taworskl,  Nicholas.  OS-13;  Burrltt,  James 
C  .  GS-13;  McBrlan.  Joe.  GS-13:  Settle.  Cooke, 
GS  13;  Strand.  Carlyle  H..  08-13:  Huber, 
Godfrey  J.,  GS-12;  Wllbar.  M.  Margaret,  OS- 
12;  Daiker.  Charles  W.,  08-13;  Allen.  James 
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8..  OS-8;  Slaughter.  Bvelyn  P.,  OS-8;  Collins, 
VlrginU  R..  08-6:  Unrlk.  Josephine  M..  08-6. 

Total,  13:  November  6,  1956. 

Sundrlee  Division:  Sanders,  Walter  L.,  Jr., 
G8-14;  WeUs.  Ralph  A.,  GS-13:  Howard,  John 
B.,  OS-IS;  Jones,  Walter  K.,  GS-12:  Dedlcott, 
WUllam  J.,  GS-12;  Travis,  Joe  D.,  GS-12; 
Hart.  William  Thomas,  GS-12:  Howell,  James 
W..  08-12;  Enuick.  Maurine  E..  GS-9;  Hol- 
mai.  Benjamin  A.,  GS-7:  Mason,  Clah:e  A., 
OS--5:  Spart,  Dorothy  P.,  G&-6;  Wilson,  Jtme 
U..  OS-3. 

Total  13;  NoTember  6,  1965. 

Agriculture  Division:  Gates.  Philip  W., 
08-14;  Corey,  WUl  H.,  08-13;  Klein.  John  W.. 
08-13:  Kurtz,  William  J..  GS-13;  Law,  Dana 
K..  OS-13:  Lelklnd,  Hyman,  GS-13;  Porter, 
Alton  M.,  GS-11:  Robinson,  Leslie  A..  OS-ll; 
Lopp,  Thomas  O..  GS-7;  Brodle,  Catherine  J., 
OS-5:  Stepanek,  Alice  S..  OS-S;  Brown,  Eliz- 
abeth J.,  GS-5;  McKlnley,  Elizabeth  H.,  G3-4. 

Total.  18;  November  19.  1955. 

Ceramics  DlvUlon :  Watklns,  Ray  T..  OS-14; 
Meyer,  William  W.,  GS-13;  Santmyers,  Pei- 
gart  M..  OS-13;  Smith,  Kenneth  B..  OS-13: 
Welch.  Edward  T.,  GS-12;  Wright,  WlUlam 
E..  G6-12:  Kotyk,  Eva  M.,  08-8;  Smith,  Jes- 
sie B..  OS-5. 

Total  8;  November  5,  1955. 

Chemical  Dtvlslon:  Hibben.  James  H.,  GS- 
14:  Cragg,  Rollln  H..  GS-18;  Webb,  O.  Ray- 
mond, 08-13;  Conet.  Frank.  08-13;  Parson, 
Henry  O..  GS-13;  Scott.  Thomas  J.,  OS-13; 
Adams,  Leason  B..  GS-12:  McCarthy,  Daniel 
P.,  GS-12;  Emory,  DetXKtUi  K.,  GS-12: 
Fletcher,  John  O.,  OS-12;  Tremeame,  Miriam 
G.,  GS-11;  Eno,  Pauline  T.,  OS-8;  Nlckolson, 
Joseph  8..  Jr.,  GS-7;  Anderson,  Loretta  O.. 
OS-6;  Halpem.  Ethel,  OS-5;  James,  Laura  O., 
GS-5:  Twyman,  Helen  H..  GS-5:  Qulnn.  Mar- 
garet B..  GS-6;  Burrhtis.  Jessie,  GS-4:  Tor- 
rUlo,  Patrick  J..  Jr.,  OS-4. 

ToUl  20;  February  17.  1955. 

TextUes  division:  Lee,  Boland  L..  Jr..  OS- 
14;  Southworth.  EveUna  K..  OS-13;  BClUer. 
Ruth  Peterson,  GS-13;  Kane,  Wlllard  W.,  OS- 
13:  Mercler.  Alfred  A.,  GS-13;  SchoffstoU, 
Charles  W.,  OS-13:  Shore,  Francis  M..  Jr.. 
OS-13;  Shipley,  Ernest  S.,  GS-13:  Gregg, 
Robert  M..  GS-12:  Dexter,  Lois  Howe,  G&-5; 
Weaver.  Lulu,  OS-6;  Taylor,  Madelalne  A.. 
OS-6;  Oreenstreet,  Stewart  W..  OS-4. 

Total.  13;  November  6,  1955. 

Statistical  division :  Woody,  Arthur  E..  OS- 
11;  Robbins,  Myrtle  O.,  OS-IO;  Pox,  Leah  R.. 
GS-6:  Poston.  AUce  B..  GS-6;  Berry.  Cath- 
erine L.,  G8-5;  DeButts,  Ruth  E.,  OS-6; 
Schafer,  Gladys  V.,  GS-5:  Levin,  Freida,  OS- 
4;  DUler.  Elizabeth,  OS-4;  Mclntyre,  Martha 
O..  GS-4;  Stebbins.  Maxlne  H..  GS-4;  Spar- 
ling. Joe  W.,  OS-3. 

Total,  11;  November  8,  1955. 

Invoice  analysis  section:  Ogg,  Floyd  I.. 
G8-9;  Old,  Rena  B.,  08-6. 

Total,  2;  July  2.  1955. 

New  York  office:  Hughes.  John  J.,  GS-7: 
Rooney.  Frank  J..  GS-7:  Mauser.  WlUlam 
M..  08-7:  Carpenter,  Sheldon  B.,  Jr..  GS-7; 
TheU,  Frank,  GS-5;  Stutz,  Oeorge  A..  OS-4; 
Gallagher.  John  P.,  GS-4. 

Total.  7;  October  22,  1955. 

Secretary's  office:  Bent,  Donn  N..  GS-15; 
Armstrong,  William  E..  GS-13;  Wetelg,  Mary 
L..  G8-9;  Finch.  Edith  L..  OS-O;  Compton. 


Esther  O.,  OS-O;  Musgrove,  Bertha  C,  GS- 
fl;  Casells.  Vincent  J..  OS-fl;  Johnston,  Leona 
F.,  OS-4:  Tlckson,  Haywood.  J.,  08-2. 

Total,  9;  December  31,  1956. 

Personnel  section:  Simon.  Frances  H., 
GS-11:  Emery,  Dorothy  Jean.  GS-5:  Llckteig, 
Lucy  H.,  GS-6;  Hudson,  Coletta  A..  GS-3. 

Total,  4;  December  17,  1956. 

Finance  section:  Ruge,  Agnes  M..  08-9; 
Starr.  Irene  W.,  GS-7;  Gibbons,  Dorothy  A.. 
aS-B:  Buehler,  Jeannette  H.,  GS-4:  Camper 
Thelma  B.  M.,  GS-3:  Field,  Irene  M..  GS-s' 

Total,  fl;  October  22.  1955. 

Library:  McLean,  Dorothy  R.,  GS-11;  Rock- 
weU,  Wlnnona  T.,  GS-9;  Calia.  Margaret  E 
GS-7;  RUey,  Doris  M.,  GS-7;  Sandford,  OUve' 
8.,  GS-4:  Ellerbe,  Edmond.  GS-3. 

Total.  6;  October  22.  1955. 

Messenger  section:  Woodward,  John  J., 
OS-3;  Strothers.  Harold.  GS-l;  Gaines.  Has- 
kell, GS-l;  Taylor,  James  W.,  GS-l. 

Total,  3;  November  19,  1955. 

Stenographic  section :  York,  Ethel  C,  GS-fl; 
Singer,  SylvU  S.,  GS-4:  George,  Dorothy  G., 
G8-4:  Spencer,  Carolyn  L..  GS-4:  Omdorff, 
Mary  A.,  GS-3;  PhlUips.  Amy  I.,  OS-S;  Nor- 
wood, Joyce  L.,  OS-3. 

Total.  7;  December  31,  1955. 

MaU  and  files  section:  Rawlings,  Mary  C, 
OS-7;  Barley,  Evelyn  E.,  GS-6;  Moxley, 
Evelyn  E.,  OS-4:  Grlffls.  Edward  L..  OS-S; 
Scully,  Frank  E.,  GS-2. 

Total,  4;  Jtily  2,  1955. 

Graphic  section :  Clifton,  Sidney  T.,  WB-IS; 
Stokes,  Bryan  T..  WB-13;  Carpenter,  Henry 
E.,  WB-lO;  Jensen,  Robert  P.,  WB-9:  Martin. 
Richard  B.,  WB-9;  Herbert.  James,  WB-8; 
Evans,  Jessie  L.,  WB-8;  McClaln,  Henry  W.. 
WB-8:  Wynn,  Eddie  P.,  WB-7:  Cates.  Lorance 
B..  Jr..  OS-3. 

Total.  10;  December  3,  1955. 

ExHTBrr  ni-O 


OrKanliational  units 

Dec.  31, 
1852 

Dec.  31, 
1055 

Commissioners'  offl(TS._ 

Professional  and  technical  group 

8 
111 

12 
121 

Executive  and  advisory . 

htigal  Division ..... 

EooQomirs  Division .. 

Commodity  Divisions 

10 

3 
22 
7« 

10 

7 
17 
87 

Aipieultnre 

Ceramics ...... 

Chcirical 

Lumhcr  and  paper 

Metals 

Sundries 

TeitUes 

12 
0 
18 
5 
10 
11 
11 

13 
8 
20 
7 
13 
13 
13 

Admtnistntlve  and  supporting  group. 

70 

63 

Office  of  Secretary 

Statistical  Division 

Library 

Editorial  Section 

Invoice  Analysis  Scctkm 

Personnel  Section 

Finance  Section _.. 

Stenographic  Section. 

MaUand  Files  Pcction 

Otaphic  and  Messenger  Section... 

7 
14 
8 
3 
2 
C 
7 
7 
« 
11 

8 
11 
6 
2 
2 
4 
6 
7 
4 
13 

Total  departmental 

New  York  office  (field) 

169 

7 

196 
7 

Grand  total 

190 

203 

Exhibit  III-D 
List  of  an  teparatum*  and  additions  for  the  calendar  years  195S,  1934,  oniJ  1955 


Name 

Position  and  grade 

DlTlsiOB 

Date 

Nature  of  action 

Watson,  O.  Raymond .... 

Commercial-industrial  analyst,  GS-ll .......... 

Metals 

Economics ... 

Liunber  and  Picker 

MaUand  FUes 

TextUes 

Office  of  Chief,  Technical  Service 

Ecmomics 

Sundries 

MaU  and  Files 

Stenographic ......-._........— 

do. .» -.— 

Personnel ~ 

Graphic  and  Mcsiiiigcr .— 

Jan.     S.  I9S3 
Jan.    31,ieS3 
Feb.  J8,19«3 
Mar.  13,  lPf3 
Apr.  18.1tC3 
Apr.  27.1VS3 
Apr.  30.  If 53 
May  19, 1PM 
June    1,1853 
June    4,1«S3 
Jiint    fi.IftS3 
June    8,1853 
July    3.  IMS 
July     6, 1(53 

Appointment. 

Bohn.  (Jrace  Hopef 

Mresp.  Norman  8.... .............. 

Marulrp   K<lward  A .... . 

TallM.t.  Joseph  E .. 

SchofTstall.  (^hari•s  W 

Morran.  Albert  L . 

Munro.  Alan  P 

podirott.  WUllam  J 

Mousley  Joseph  C... 

y>  right.  Ullian  J. 

Economist.  G8-7 

Commerrlal-lndnrtrlal  analyst.  08-13 

Assi.nant  Chief.  Mails  and  F'iles.  GS-6. 

Commissioner 

Commerdal-lndnstrlal  analvst.  G8-13 

Assistant  to  the  Chief.  Technical  Servioe,  08-13.. 

Economist.  OS-O 

Commercial-industrial  snalyst,  OS-ll 

Assistant  Chief.  Mail  and  File.  G8-6. 

Clerk-stenograpber,  QS-t 

do . .... 

Clerk.  GS-3 

Messenger,  CPC-3 

Retirement. 

Do. 
Resimation. 
Appointment. 

Do. 
RetiremenC 
Death. 
Appointment 

Do. 
Resirnation. 

Stopantk.  Alice  S ..„..._.. 

Shaw.  VadaT ._.. 

Lloyd.  Theodore  B 

Appointment; 

Resignation. 

Appointment. 
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KxHiBTr  m-K.— United  States   TaHf  Com- 
mission— Tentative   list   of  recommended 


S.    TOBQUAT    CO 
TiAVla     IT/lnB   n.      1 


rex,   isse-si 
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•  Hi    sintaiy 

totals. 


xu  miinTj  ■eifiuv.    iTox  mciuaea  m  U>> 


MX  ttot.    Ifbt    InctadM    tB 


NicholM.  OS-13:  Burrltt.  James  C.  OB-lS;     tala. 

KcBrlan.  Jos.  as-lT.  »tcrs.  Cbot*.  OS-IS:         •On  eztratfed  lt%r%  of  Absence. 

Strand.  Carlyls  H.,  03-13;  WUber.  U.  Mar-     eluded  In  totals. 


Fot  In- 


"■  uiisiry    joarpo  v.. ................ 

Wright.  LUIlMi  J.. 

Stopanek,  Alice  8 

Sh«w   Vada  T 

Llojd,  Theodore  B 


Amsiani  v  nipi,  man  ana  rue,  vro-o.......... 

Ckrk-stenoKrapber,  QS-4.... ........ ...» 

do 

CWk.  OS-3 

..   Meawnger,  CPC-* , 


mnu  aau  . 

Stenographte ....--. 

do ..... — .. 

Personnel 

Orapfaic  and  Meanngi  r. 


June  £.lftS3 

Juae  8,1063 

Jnry  a.  1M3 

July  0,  ItSS 


RMiltiiaUafi. 
AppoinUrenl; 

Resffrnation. 
Appointoient. 
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Lift  of  qB  $epvali0ma  and  otUiKoiu  fer  A«  cmkndar  yssr*  tOSS,  t96\,  mmd  1963— Conttnyted 


March  IS 


iiliaaU 


H. 


Palker.  Charks  W 

g^tnUxr,  Walter  R„.. 
farr,  Mary  Cattaertae.. 


JeMpbO. 


T^MkjMi.  Ray  wood  1. 
ConnoUy,  Edna  V 


WatiaoL  Oeoife  D^  Jr. 

Bwwa,  InaUia  w 


.CecO 

NoU,  Cornpiia 

BCMtkewi^JosMkD., 
~       rid  IT. 


ADhi.  Mildred  ] 
ReletaMiin.  Mirism  O. 

Fletcher,  .lolra  O 

Qutmby.  One*  E 

McWHIiimiir.  James  P. 

Bea.DoBitld  W 

Mar(Bi,  How v^  H. 


Jr... 


Uovd.  "Heodere  B....!!!.!!!" 

CMms.  HMkelL 

Capron,  Mantaret  B 

ArrtU,  Daniel 

Bimnu,  Retclna  Harkln 

KdBsB. 


WalSMLO.  RayiBood— 

Bsrky,  EvalynK 

Bfcam.  Oeonre 


BMdla,MaeM 

Porter.  Alton  M 

Kddte  P... 


Paek.  Dmkfg  O 

Waarw,  LuJti 


HoNr.  Oodfrer  J 

l/Mtk.  JomiUiM  M 

Balmaa,  Baijaaio  A 

On«w.  SylTia  S 

Le«rh.  Carietoir  K 

Button,  Ofesm  W 

Lopp.  Thomas  0__ . 

Baal.  Janet  F 

Bimim,  Reidna  Hackina 

Crown,  (leorte  L .Z, 

^araer,  Howani  P.............. 

CaTanamb.  Riu  M 

SbsBholU.  Barbara  B 

Do 

Plrteher.  toim  O ", 

Norwood.  JoToe  L. 

Weber.  Antold  L 

Bamilton,  Mabot  O 

Carter,  Renee  M 

Allen,  Mildred  L. 

PhUUpa,  Amy  I "' 

PtournoT,  Kebeea  C 

Kjder   Osfar  fl _.. 

Thell.  Frank ™ 

Spencer,  Cturolm  L  ..    

Mel^Awhon.  Mildred  O " 

Levin,  Frrfila 

Blchante.  Alice  B '.'.'.'.... 

llinnloB^NathanM  H 

Fnrlow.  Edward  P 

Wrlflit.  Lallan  J I 

Xdmhtater,  Lynn  Rainaay.___. 


Poslttmaadpada 


Richards.  A I  ire  B 

Jones,  J^eldon 

Bausler.  Charles/ "'.'.'.'HZHZ 

Sherwoed,  Oertrode  M  * 

Weber,  Arnold  L  " 

Brodsky.  Barbaia  8  .       

PleM.  Irene  M ^ 

flienn.  James  T 

Dowlinf.  William  B..."*""       IL 

Ooorgc,  Dorothy  O 

Onun,  Ethel  C  ...       "~ 

Calas,  Loimnoe  B.,  Jr * 

McKtntoy,  RRxabeth  H         _ 

ttabbins.  Mazioe  Ff " 

Brodsky  Barbara  S I'.'.l" 

pHler.  BtUabetb ,"— 

Mattbaws,  Jdsepti  T>..  Jr  *  **"* 

Tasrtiia.patne*rj..jr ..::::::::: 

Worthlneton.  Floward  LaaUa.  Jr     

Plynn.  V'^incent  A L  

Jaeohe,  John  M  „ 

Taylor,  James  W.  I.  

Onidarfl,  Mary  A.. 
W  rlcbt.  LUliaa  J 


CallaRher.  John  P 

Sandfcrd,  Olive  8        _ 
Carter,  Renee  M      "  ,  7" 
Martin,  Edward  B. 


Stewart,  Mary  A ' 

Oray,  Pairt  M  ..      _Iini 

Wyman.  Ctaarlu  M 

McOowan,  Labaa  P 
Nicholson.  JoKrph  8.,'* 


CoanMcW-tnintrtei  SMlyit.  OS-U.. 

Mafl  sMl  m  chrk.  09-« 

Commetrlal-itMiUBtrlal  analytl,  OB-11 

Cbmmisioner 

AdBrinistrstiTs  avistnt  (nofvtary  to  Comafe^ 
■ktawf.  08-7.   - 

MesBWfer,  CPC-3..X 

Aatistaut  Chief.  Mall  and  FUca  Section.  0»<S.... 

Measennr.  CPC-3 

Cblef.  Docket  and  PobUe  Intormatkm  Sccttal 

OS-flL  f 

Eeanomisl^  03-B...J. 
Ststtitloal  clerk.  QH-i., 

IfeawHcar.  CPT-S. 

Librarian.  O.S-Il ^ 

Msasencrr.  CPC-*_.^ 

Clrrk-steB««rapher,  OS-1 .. 

Commerrtal-lndustrlaJ  analyst,  OS-U.I~I_.  111*1 

do. 

Fleeal  derk.  (isM. ...'...  ""'"'""'""'"' 

CooiaMaclaJ-lndDstrla)  analyst.  OM_ I I 

Commercial-lniitutri^U  a&iilyst,  OS- 13 ...._. 

Commerctal-iiulustrial  analyst,  QS-ll_  .""' 
Mcasrngcr.  CPC-3 

do 'SZ'.'Jl 

Clrrk-steiMHrraphcr,  Qa~«  --     ., 

Fconomi.<<t.  us-9 ...............rm..rr 

Clerk  ""tPiioerapher,  03-4 "IlllIIIIIIIIIII" 

M,iU  and  file  suptrvisor.  O^ '....'.'.  '. 

CommerrlaMndastriiil  aaaiyat.  fi#-"M' 

Mall  and  0I<>  clerk.  OS-« 'JZ.  .. 

Commissioner „    ___  "2111 

Ctilsf.  5teiwiirraphfe  Section' "OSM."".  . 
Caaunsrcial-mdiHitnaliiil  analyst.  OS-11 
MsBMi^er.  CPC-a.  __T_ 

Secretary,  O 8 -4l 

Statistical  clerk,  08-«_ '..""""7.'.'. 

CommereiAl-indu<(trlaHst  analyst.  09^12 

Stanosrapker,  OS-a  

Statiatieal  clerk,  GS-4. -"IIlI"IIimr 

Clerk -stonoffmpher,  OH-4 I       ~ 

Oiief,  .AtTiculturo  Division.  08-141.11.  J.. "II-J 

Commtsfiioner    ..'...'" 

Commerriai-urliMtriiUlet  aasljsl.  OB^ 

Publication.s  e<lltor,  OS-7 H 

C;erk-st<'noeraph»-r.  OS-4 -"""'"        

Attornry-aiivlser.  HA-u  ___  ~*" 

Chief.  Snntlru>s  nivisio«rO&^T4  ' 

8upervi.Hory  statistieal  dark.  GS^ " 

Clerk -typist.  08-». '.'.~' 

do  .- 21*       * 

Cuaiiutictei-indu5trial  analyst.  QS-Il 

Clerk-typist.  (J9-3.  ...  ' 

Attorney-adviser.  08-0 L ' 

Ptatistim!  clerk.  08-6     ~ 

Clerk-lyiiist.  (18-3 " 

Secretary.  0*-5 

Clerk -typLst,  OS-3         

Statistical  clerk.  08-31..II"""™!"" ""' 

Contmif^ioner  _  " 

Clerk.  (iS-4 "  ^^^ 

Cterk-stenofnurrfier.  OBl4..ir 

'  Stotwtioil  clerk.  08-«   „      „  "■" 

Statistical  clerk,  03-4 HZ""!™'"?? 

Customs  rerords  analyst.  OS^t"  IZ  

Cotnmercial-indnstrml  analyst.  QS^'    " 

rfc>rk-st<"ni>Krapbs^  OS-4__ """'' 

Comaiiasioner  """        * 

5t-\tl'!ti(r»l  clerk.  OShl""!"' "'"' — 

Cammissinner  "*"*" "* 

SUlisticiil  clerk.  GML        "'"Z " 

Supply  .Krk  and  (i 3-4  teWphone'wipii'i Issi 

Attomey-rtdvivr.  08-«  "«•"»—.—. 

Ck-rk-typist.  C.S-3         

Telepknne  opentor.  OW..™ 

Attorney Hulvissr,  08-7 I      *" 

Commissioner  _    ""*    **    — ~    ...... — 

Clerk -typist.  Of^s'. .  ."'.T.'.'... 

Clerk -stenojrnipher,  OB-t  "  *"" 

FHe  clerk,  (iS-3 

StaUatieal  derk.  08hl1;"I;"""1I~™I!I1I1I 

Oert-typi.V.'0S^ Z 

SUUstical  clerk,  0&-4. *III.  ~ 

Messenger.  OS-l  "    * 

Statwtieal  clerk.  d8HL"~I.  " 

Econnniijt,  (iS-5 -".——.-....„......... 

Chie/.  New  York  officerOJM) 

Mewnirw  "os^l"  ""**  P«wlucttonanaiyi^'as^ii 

chrfc-typirt.  G»n»~"rrrrr"r 

Clerk -stenoKrapker,  GS-4 1111111 

Clerk.  OiM _ 

Llbnry  aasMant.  OBH II_ 

Clerk -rtproeraplMr,  OS-4      '„ 
Economist.  03-U    „  " 

Clerk-typtet.  OS-s" r.'.'.'.'."..Z.'."l 

Bitmuiiilni,  (>8-3 ...___    — --" 

CcBnranjoation  analyst,  08^ 

StenonraphfT.  O8-3 "; 

Cuiuuiei  ctal-indus trial  analyst,  OS^T* 
AdiuluiBinttre  oeistant.  OS-C 


DiTtshMi 


Anicattara 

MaU  and  PUa l 

Mata^ 

Commlsskiaer's  Offloe..... 


Oraphleand  M 

Mail  and  Kih-s  

<lT»i)tilc  und  Mi-ivnifrr 
Docket  and  PnbUc 


Fcoaomks 

Ceramics.. 

Oraphic  and  Mttmu. 

Library 

Uraphiesnd 

Stenojtrauhlc............ 

Chemlcab .„ ... 

do 

Plnance_.. , 

Lumber  aad  paper... 

Cheaiieals 

Lnmber  and  paper....... 

Orapkleawl  Mewncer.. 
do ...... 

gtenoerapbie 

Eeonomim .......... 

Stenocraphlc _.... 

Mail  and  FUaa. 

Metala. _ 

MaU  aad  Piles.. 

.•'tenoeraphlc 21111 

Acriculture . 

Oraphic  tmd  Uemmger.. 

Meula 

Statisrical 

Metah :...: 

Steoomaphie. 

Cerautics ..._... 

Stanofrayhis * I 

Agriculture. 

AfrtEnUJira.  ..IIIIIIIII" 
Editorial _ 

Stenographic....... 

i-«»ai "; 

Sundries _„ 

HtaUstieal 

SUno«raphie. .. 

C  hem  taihT..' '.  .H.llll 

9te«io«raphie. "'",'. 

Lerai 

hiTnirii  iinaljisii 

Sten«jKrapWc._. "', 

ftta«ifl(trapkiie"IIIIIIIli;" 
Textiles 

New  York  offlnf      ■_:."! 

Pten*»rTaphlc _ 

Chemicals 

btaUftical 

--do ...... 

Kew  Tork  offlw 

Lnmber  and  paper....... 

Stenugiaphie ..  " 

stotitkii":::::::::::::: 


8an<lrln 

Kinance.. ........ 

I^ual 

Stenoitraphle 

Finance 


Date 


Joly  11,1063 


Arm..  4, 
Auc.    S,1M3 
Aug.     ^II>S3 

AaC  niMI 

Auc.  30.  ly.U 
Sept.  21  II.M 
Oct.    31. 1«S> 

KoT.  m.i9ia 

Dee.  a^lttU 


Katonsf 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar 


do 


17.  WM 

aiiM« 

aiOM 
M(IM4 
12^]»ft4 
31.1W4 


Apt. 


\fa7 
May 
Mm 
May 


June 
July 
July 
Auf. 
Au». 
Ao». 
Aug. 
Aug. 


A.  MM 

18,  ISM 

4.  I^M 

V.  IW>4 

M,I9M 

17,  lUM 

May  aWM 
May  HIMM 
May  31,1964 

do 

June     1. 1U.S4 
Jnao  IlltM 
3aM«M 
11I0S4 
X.1M4 
1.  IM4 
2.I«M 
UI.I»M 
IA.1U4 
.    3«.l«94 

..   .do 

Aug.  n.  1964 
■''•PC  LIV-M 
^pt  7.1964 
Oct.  10.  ltS4 
Oct.  17. 19.M 
Oct.  3&.Ma« 
Oct.    31,U«&4 

do 

Dee.  aaiW4 
Dee.  ».IS64 
Jan.  3,1965 
Jan.    1(^1966 

do 

Jan.    31. 19H 

i.n»& 

13.1966 
K1U6 

Anns 
I.  rasa 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

]v/ay 
Jnoa 

June 
June 


StenoRrapWc. 

Library 

Gntphic  and  1 
StatMtical- 

do ...::::::; 

^tenorrapWc 

Statistical _ 

draphic  and  measengsr-_ 

Chenrlcah ,. 

Economics ...111111 

New  Y(»rk  olBce..""III" 

Economics 

Graph  ie  and  Mc 
Stenugiapfaie. 


I^few  Talk  offiea 
Library 


Total  aararatkma,  94.    Total  addtttara,  «. 


Stenograpbie. 

Eeammla 

once  of  the  Secretary' 

Stenojrraphlc.  .        

Cheoiiadi-. 

OOce  of  the  Secretaryl 


7. 1996 
3,1966 
14.1955 
IM.  19.VS 
aOilHB 
a.  1966 
^1966 
16.1935 
-  -.  19.  1965 
June  2IXI0ai 
June  30^1966 

do 

Jnly  l«.  1966 
July  11.1966 
Jnly  M.  1966 
July  28.1966 
Aujt.  It  1965 
Aug.  7H.  1966 
Ang.  31. 196» 
Sept.  6^1066 
Sept.  1%  1965 

do 

flept.  I«.ig6S 
Sept.  lt.iM5 
Sept.  21. 19.^ 
Sept.  SB.  n*53 

do 

Sept.  30^1006 

do 

Oct.  4,1965 
Oct.  6^  MMA 
Oct.      8,1966 


Oct.  10,1965 
do 

Oct.  21, 1953 
do 

ffor.  ta^rass 

Kar.  14.  Tata 
Not.  n,  IWB 
Not.  »II9B8 

Dee.  n,  nss 
Dee.  mrass 


Retirement, 

Do 
Appaiataseol 

Dew 

Do. 

BesUmatkm. 

Transfer. 

Appointment 

Do. 
B«oiTod  (iuaik.t(jil 

of  thrfl). 
Reslcnatkm. 
Iteairwnetrt. 
Appointment. 

V9. 

Dol 

Dbplacement 

Retirement. 

AppalntBent 

Death. 

Afipoinlment. 

Transfi-r. 

AppotatHMMt. 

Jig. 
■  ^isplaorfBWit. 
AppetntmenC 
KetiraiBent. 
Displan'incnt 
A  ppoin  t  ment. 
Expiratieaefl 
Hotirensat. 
Appointment. 

Do. 
Transftr. 
Appntotmwt 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

^t. 

AppolntBMBi. 

Do. 
Tnmsfv. 

Do. 
Appotatneat 
RodnmsaU 

Do.^ 
AppointmsB^ 


AppointmenC 
I>o. 
Do^_^ 

AppoanaiuH. 

Transfer. 

AppotntnieaL 

Resignation. 

Retirement. 

AppointmeBl 

Do. 
Tnuuler. 
Appointment 

l>o. 
ReCtrenumt. 
Appotetmeat 

Do. 
Bxpiratlon  at  tem 
Transfer. 
Appofaitment 
Ketiri-mcut, 

1>). 
TVansfer. 
Appolaf  t 

Dei 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
RetlFCTneat. 
Appuiatnisnt. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bes^natkin. 
Appointmsnt. 
Restgnatioa. 
Appoiatment. 

Do. 


Do 
Appointment 

Do. 
Termination  of  tMB- 
porary    appoint* 
mcRt. 
Appointiaent. 

Do. 
RsBlraatkm. 

Do. 
Appointmatt. 
Resignation. 
Retirement. 
Appointment 

Da 
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Number  of— 

Total 

Organtiatloaal  unit 

ProfM- 
sionsl 

Cler 

fcai 

nuni- 
b« 

Acricultural  Divbion™........^ 

('(•ramies  l>i vision ... ... 

a 

1 

2 

1 
...... 

...... 

1 
1 

1 

""'3' 
"a 

Chvniir.ib  Division 

Lumber  and  Paper  DIrlsioa.. 

Mol.Us  DiviSian ......... 

.'^undruss  Division .. 

TcTlile*  Division 

New  York  oHlce ........... 

Economics  Division 

Statistical  Divisioa 

a 

Lil»rary   

! 

Fditiirul  S**-  tion   

.8t<:ioKr.»phi"  .>M>rllon      

Urapbic  and  Messenger  dectkm... 

Total 

10 

11 

21 

Exhibit  IV. — rar<^  CommiMsion  personnel 
attending  trade  conferences  at  Geneva. 
Annecy,  and  Torquay 

I.    cnfSVA   CONFTRCNCC,    l94T 

Albertson.  J.  Mark,  Chief.  Ceramics  Divi- 
sion. 

B.iden.  M.  Minerva,  secretary  to  Director  of 
Investigation. 

Balllf.  Louis  S..  Chief.  Technical  Service. 

Barker,  Howard  P.,  Chief,  Accounting  Di- 
TlBlon. 

Brossard.  Edgar  B..  Commissioner. 

Clark.  W.  A.  Oraham,  Chief,  TextUes  Divi- 
sion. 

Cratrg,  Rollin  H.,  Assistant  Chief,  Chemi- 
cals Division. 

Dean.  Prentice  N..  economist.  Economics 
Division. 

Durand.  E.  Dana.  CommLreicner. 

Edmlnster.  Lynn  R.,  Commissioner  (Vice 
Chairman). 

Garland.  Catherine  M.,  secretary  to  Com- 
missioner Gregg. 

Gregg.  John  P.,  Commissioner. 

Howard.  John  B.,  commcdlly  specialist. 
Sundries  Division. 

Kane.  Wlllard  W.,  commodity  specialist. 
Textile  Division. 

Kaplowitz.  Paul.  AsslsUnt  Oeneral  Coun- 
sel. Legal  DiTlslon. 

Kenkel.  Anthony  B.,  economist.  Economics 
Division. 

Leonard,  F.  Morton,  Chief.  Metals  Division. 

Loosley.  Allyn  C,  economist.  Economics 
Division. 

Lynch,  David  B.,  economist.  Economics 
Division. 

Morrison,  Loyle  A..  Chief,  Economics  Divi- 
sion. 

Peirce.  Wentworth  W..  economist.  Eco- 
nomies Division. 

Rawllngs.  Mary,  stenographer. 

Ryder.  Oscar  B.,  Commissioner  (Chair- 
man). 

Sanders.  Walter  L..  Jr.,  commodity  special- 
ist. Sundries  Division. 

Whelan,  Carl  J.,  economist.  Economics 
DlvUlon. 

t.  ANNXCT  CONrZBXNCS,    1»«S 

Dorfman.  Ben  D.,  Chief  Economist. 

Glenn.  Mary  8..  Secretary  to  Chief  Eco- 
nomics Division. 

Henry,  O.  Patrick.  Economist.  Economics 
Division. 

Kane,  Wlllard  W..  Commodity  SpeciaUst, 
Textile  Division. 

Lelklnd.  Hyman,  Commodity  Specialist, 
Agriculture  Division. 

Loosley,  Allyn  C.  Economist,  Eoonomloa 
Division. 

Lynch,  David  B..  Economist,  Economloa 
Division. 

MarUn,  Edwin  G..  General  Counael.  Legal 
Division. 


cn- 


a.  ToaquAT  coHnaxNCE,   isso-si 

Davis,  Edna  C.  Economist.  Economics  Di- 
Tlslon. 

Dorfman,  Ben  D.,  Chief  Economist,  Eco- 
nomics Division. 

Dtirand,  E.  Dana,  Commissioner. 

OauUn,  Lea  M.,  Secretary  to  Chief,  Eco- 
nomics Division. 

Ganet,  Frank.  Commodity  Specialist, 
Chemical   Division. 

Kane.  Wlllard  W.,  Commodity  Specialist. 
Textile  Division. 

Kaplowlta,  Paul.  General  Counsel,  Legal 
Division. 

Kenltel.  Anthony  B.,  Economist,  Economics 
Division. 

Leiklnd.  H^.-man.  Commodity  Specialist, 
Agriculture  Division. 

Loosley.  Allyn  C.  Adviser.  Economics  Di- 
vision. 

Lynch,  David  B..  Adviser.  Economics  Di- 
vision. 

Peirce,  Wentworth  W.,  Economist,  Eco- 
nomics Dlvslon. 

Reeves.  George  C.,  Economist,  Economics 
Division. 

Rovner.  Louise  M.,  Economist,  Economics 
DivlElon. 

Wbelan,  Carl  J..  Economist,  Economics  Di- 
vision. 

Window.  Earl*  M..  Economist.  Economics 
Division. 

Wolff,  Ernest.  Economist.  Economics  Di* 
vision. 

4.  GENEVA  CONTERENCE,  1956 

Albertjon.  J.  Mark.  Assistant  Chief,  Tech- 
nical Service. 

Close.  Ruth  Kaye.  Secretary  to  Chairman 
Brossard. 

Cragg.  RoUin  H.,  AsslsUnt  Chief,  Chemicals 
Division. 

Piiriow.  Edward  P..  Commodity  Special- 
ist. Limiber  and  Paper  Division. 

Gates,  Philip  W.,  Chief.  Agricultural  Di- 
vision. 

Hart,  WUliam  T.,  Commodity  Specialist, 
Sundries  Division. 

Kane,  Wlllard  W..  Commodity  Specialist, 
TextUes  Division. 

Kaplowitz,  Paul,  Oeneral  Counsel.  Legal 
Division. 

McBrian.  Joe,  Commodity  Specialist.  Met- 
als Division. 

Shipley.  Ernest  S..  Commodity  Specialist, 
Textiles  Division. 

Smith.  Kenneth  B..  Commodity  Special- 
ist.  Ceramics   Division. 

SUbe,  Rose.  Secretary  to  Oeneral  Counsel, 
Legal. 

Wright.  William  E.,  Commodity  Special- 
ist, Ceramics  Division. 

Department  op  State. 
Washington.  January  24,  19SS. 
The  Honorable  Paul  H.  Doxtclas, 
United   States  Senate. 
Deas  Senatob  Douglas:  In  reply  to  your 
request  of  December  27.  1955,  for  informa- 
tion on  the  composition  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  1956  tariff  negotiations  at 
Geneva  we  sent  you  on  January  16  a  list  of 
persons  who  had  been  tentatively  selected 
for  membership  on  the  delegation.    All  per- 
sons on  that  list  have  now  been  officially 
designated   by   the   Secretary  of   State,  ex- 
cept that  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
were  designated  by  the  President,  and  are 
Included  In  the  attached  press  release  No. 
27  Issued  by  the  Department  on  January  17, 
togetho:  with  the  names  of  the  4  nongovern- 
mental advisers. 

The  press  release  also  Includes  the  name 
of  Mr.  Gray  Bream  who  was  not  listed  as  a 
member  of  the  delegation  in  the  enclosure 
to  our  letter  of  January  16.  Mr.  Bream  Is 
a  Foralgn  Service  officer,  attached  to  the 
American  Consulate  General  at  Amsterdam. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thrubton  B.  MoRToir. 

Assistant  Secretary. 


{Press  releaae  No.  271 
UifiTBB  States  Delegation  to  GATT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  to- 
day that  Herbert  V.  Prochnow,  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
has  been  designated  by  the  President  as 
Chah-man  of  the  United  Stetes  delegation 
to  the  multilateral  tariff  negotiations  be- 
ginning January  18  at  Geneva.  Switzerland. 

Carl  D.  Corse.  Chief  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
menu  and  Treaties  Division.  Department  of 
State,  was  designated  by  the  President  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  delegation. 

Under  the  authority  in  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1955.  the  United 
States  expecU  to  negotiate  reciprocal  tariff 
concessions  with  about  20  other  countries, 
all  of  which  are  contracting  parties  to  the 
Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
These  other  countries  wUl  also  be  negotiat- 
ing among  themselves,  with  the  United 
States  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  conces- 
sions they  grant  to  one  another. 

As  annoimced  in  press  release  No.  6  issued 
January  4.  the  United  Stetes  delegation  will 
be  assisted  by  four  prominent  citizens  who 
have  agreed  to  serve  as  nongovernmental 
advisers.  These  four  men  are  listed  below, 
followed  by  the  governmental  members  of 
the  delegation  other  than  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman. 

Nongovernmental  advisers: 

E.liott  V.  Bell,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Business  We^k,  New  York  City. 

Homer  L.  Brinkley,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bryant  Esslck,  president,  Essick  Manufac- 
turing Co..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stanley  Ruttenberg.  research  and  educa- 
tion director.  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Governmental   members: 

Forest  E.  Abbuhl.  Trade  Agreements  and 
Treaties  Division.  Department  of  State. 

Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr.,  American  Embassy 
Brussels. 

J.  Mark  Albertson,  Office  of  Technical  Serv- 
ices, United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

Deane  M.  Black.  Office  of  Economic  Affairs, 
I^partment  of  Commerce. 

Gray  Bream,  American  Consulate  GeneraL 
Amsterdam.  Netherlands. 

Edgar  B.  Brossard,  Chairman,  United  States 
Tariff   Commission. 

Walter  Buchdahl,  Office  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  Commerce. 

S.  Bertha  Burnett.  Economic  Defense  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State. 

Frank  P.  Butler,  American  Embassy,  Vi- 
enna. 

Bernard  J.  Cahill,  Chemical  Division,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Edward  G  Cale.  Office  of  Regional  Ameri- 
can Affairs.  Department  of  Stete. 

Joseph  A.  Camelio.  Office  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  Commerce. 

Rollin  H.  Cragg.  Chemical  Division,  United 
Stetes  Tariff  Commission. 

John  Czyzak.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of 
Stete. 

Prentice  N.  Dean.  Office  of  Foreign  Military 
Affairs,  Department  of  Defense. 

Edgar  I.  Eaton,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor. 

George  T.  Elllman,  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

David  Fellman.  Office  of  Economic  Affairs. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Morris  J.  Fields,  Office  of  International 
Finance,  Department  of  the  Tresisiiry. 

William  A.  Fowler,  American  Embassy, 
Stockhtdm. 

A.  Eugene  Ftank.  Business  and  Oefenae 
Services  Administration,  Dq>artment  of 
Commeroa. 


* 
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Sdward   P.   Purlow.   United   Stetes   Tariff 
Commission. 
James  w.  Gantanbein.  American  Embassy. 


appreciate  what  you  have  sent  but  I  should 
like   some   further   information. 

The  material  which  vrm  trannmittMi  >K/wa 


March  12 


explanation  Is  that  at  the  time  we  wrote  to 
you  it  was  not  officially  announced  that  any 

^'■fc  mKP       y~l...^_  ^_  A A a^  ..  -         .-  • 
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changes  a«  have  occtirred  In  the  last  S  years 

In  steff  composition  and  aaslgiunenta. 


vmriaw   Vla.*  ■■■inW^A 


acter,  the  integrity,  the  patriotion,  or 
the  abtllty  of  either  of  th««i>  ff.nfciMn*n 


the  same  way  about  it 

ViOVPA    ¥t\    0AWV  T    ««M.     ^-....J 
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*  utai  aaiirmas,  01. 


DtTlslon. 

cn- 
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Astiatant  Secretary. 


Comineroe. 


UMJU, 
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March  13 


Sdward  P.  Fortow.  United  States  Tariff 
Commlaalon. 

James  w.  Oantenbeln.  American  Embassy, 
Copenhagen. 

AUen  H.  Garland.  OtBce  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  Commerce. 

Philip  w.  Oatea.  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

WUlUm  p.  Oray.  American  Consulate  Oen- 
•ral.  DUsseldorf.  Germany. 

Joseph  Green wald.  Trade  Agreements  and 
Treaties  Division.  Department  of  State. 

Robert  Hamerschlag,  Office  of  Economic 
Affairs.  Department  of  Commerce. 

WUlUm  T.  Hart.  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

Amelia  Rood.  Office  of  Middle  American  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State. 

Borrle  I.  Hjrman.  Foreign  Service  Officer, 
Department  of  State. 

Katherlne  Jacobson.  Trade  Investment  and 
Monetary  Affairs.  International  Cooperation 
Administration. 

WlUard  W  Kane,  Textiles  Division.  United 
BtAtes  Tariff  Commission. 

Paul  Kaplowiu.  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

Lowell  B.  Kllgore.  Btulneas  and  Defense 
Services  Admlni&tratlon,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

James  H.  Lewis,  American  Embassy.  Lon- 
don. 

Francis  P.  Lincoln.  Office  of  Greek.  Turkish 
and  Iranian  Affairs.  Department  of  State. 

Joe  Mcfirlan.  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

Harold  P.  Macgowan.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Edward  I.  MuUlns.  Office  of  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  Department  of  Defense. 

Charles  P.  ODonnell,  American  Embassy. 
Belgrade. 

Albert  E.  Puppano.  Trade  Agreements  and 
Treaties  Division.  Department  cf  State. 

Weber  H.  Peterson.  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.   Department  of   Agriculture. 

Vernon  L.  Phelps.  American  Embassy. 
Bonn. 

Loubert  O.  Sanderhotf.  American  EmbMsr, 
Bonn. 

M.  Louise  Schaffner.  American  Embassy. 
Ottawa. 

Robert  B  Sarlch.  Office  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs.  Department   of   Commerce. 

Enoch  w  Skartvedt.  Office  of  Economic 
Affairs.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Howard  P  Shepston,  Office  of  Economic 
Affairs,   Department  of  Commerce. 

Ernest  S.  Shipley.  Textiles  DlvUlon,  United 
SUtes  Tariff  Commission. 

William  O  Shofner.  Commodity  Stabili- 
sation Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Harry  Shooehan.  Technical  Review  Staff 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Kenneth  B.  Smith,  United  SUtes  Tariff 
Commission. 

Constant  Southworth.  Office  of  British 
Commonwealth  and  Northern  European  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State. 

Sidney  Welntraub.  Office  of  Northeast 
Asian  Affairs.  Department  of  State 

Jean  Mary  WUkowskl,  American  Embassy 
Paris.  ' ' 

William  B.  Wright.  United  States  Tariff 
Commission. 

Boris  S  Yane.  Division  of  Foreign  Labor 
Department  of  Labor. 

Secretary  of  Delegation:  Allen  P.  Man- 
ning. Office  of  International  Conferences 
Department  of  State. 

Technical      Secretary:       Helen     Brewster. 
T>ade    Agreements    and    Treaties    Division 
Dep«urtment  of  State. 

Vmrtn  Statcs  Sknatc. 

te-   w»      »   »_  Jonuary   25.  j|»5<. 

Mr.  Edcab  B  BaoBSAKD, 

Chairman.    United   States    Tariff 
CommUsion. 

WaahingtoH,  D.  C. 
D«A«  Ma.  CHAnicAK:  Thank  yoa  foi  your 
reaponM  to  my  inquiry  of  December  27.     I 


appreciate  what  you  have  sent  but  I  should 
like  some  further   information. 

The  material  which  yt>u  transmitted  shows 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  sent  a  number 
of  economists  and  commodity  experts  to  the 
earlier  trade  conference's  in  which  It  par- 
ticipated (Geneva.  Annecy,  and  Torquay). 
The  Commission  also  sent  Democratic  and 
Republican  Commissioners  to  the  first  Ge- 
neva Conference  and  \\  Republican  Com- 
missioner to  the  Torquay  Conference.  To 
present  Geneva  Conference,  however,  you 
report  that  the  Commission  Is  sending  no 
economists  or  Commissioners.  Is  there 
some  explanation  for  this  departure  from 
the  Commission's  past  practice? 

Also,  according  to  the  State  •>partment. 
In  answer  to  a  request  from  me  similar  to 
the  one  I  sent  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
chairman  of  the  Tariff  CDmmlsslon  Is  sched- 
uled to  participate  in  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. As  there  appears  to  be  a  confilcting 
list,  I  wonder  if  you  could  say  which  advice 
is  correct? 

The  charts  and  other  material  you  sent, 
to  show  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Tariff  Commission's  organization  during 
the  past  3  years,  suggeM  that  the  change 
have  been  substantial.  They  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  Tariff  Commission  now 
puts  more  emphasis  on  commodity  analysis 
rather  than  economic  analysis.  The  com- 
poeltlon  of  the  delegatlcn  to  Geneva  sup- 
ports this  Impression  as  does  also  the  Com- 
mission's program  for  recruiting  additional 
personnel.  I  wonder  U  you  could  say 
whether  or  not  this  impression  Is  right,  as 
I  believe  It  is:  whether  it  Is  a  policy  decUlon 
of  the  Commission,  and.  if  so,  on  what  pos- 
sible grounds  It  can  be  Justified? 

I  do  find  It  difficult  to  reconcile  the  above 
observations  with  the  statement  that  the 
•organization  adjustments  in  the  grouping 
and  size  of  the  various  uniU  •  •  •  have  not 
affected  the  functions  of  the  divisions  and 
the  sections  Involved  '  Your  explanations 
that  these  adjustments  have  been  made  "In 
accordance  with  changing  needs  and  con- 
ditions '  la  unclear  to  me.  To  what  specific 
changes  do  you  refer? 

An  early  response  to  the  questions  I  have 
raised   above   would   be  greatly   appreciated 

With   beat   wishes. 
Faithfully. 

Paul  H.   DotTCLAs. 

Uwrrso  Srans  Taairr  Commtssiom. 

.^    „  January  31,  t9S$. 

The  Honorable  Paoi,  H  Douolas. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
United  State.t  Senate. 
DiAS  SxJfATOB  Douglas:  We  have  your  let- 
ter of  January  25.  195«.  asking  for  further  In- 
formation with  regard  to  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Internal  operation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

The  questions  you  ask  regarding  Tariff 
Commission  representation  at  International 
trade  conferences  relate  to  matters  which 
involve  the  operation  of  the  trade-agreements 
program,  in  which  the  Commission  partici- 
pates for  such  purposes  as  the  President  may 
deem  appropriate.  The  presence  of  Tariff 
Commissioners  at  foreign-trade  conferences 
U  related  to  the  Commission's  representa- 
tion on  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
TradeAgreements,  which  was  established  by 
the  President  by  Executive  order.  Whether 
or  not  one  or  more  Commissioners  attend 
such  conferences  is.  it  seems  to  us.  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  President.  The  Commission 
has  had  no  complaint  from  any  President 
With  regard  to  the  attendance  of  CommU- 
sloners  at  foreign -trade  conferences. 

As  to  the  apparent  conflict  between  the 
statement  In  our  letter  of  January  13,  195« 
•nd  information  you  have  received  from  the 
SUte  Department  with  regard  to  whether  a 
Tariff  Commissioner  would  be  present  at  the 
current  conference  at  Geneva,  we  believe  the 


explanation  U  that  at  the  time  we  wrote  to 
you  It  was  not  officially  announced  that  any 
Tariff  Commissioner  would  attend  the  con- 
ference.    Since  then  the  attendance  at  this 

conference    of    two    Tariff    Commissioners 

myself  and  Commissioner  Sutton,  has  been 
approved. 

The  function  of  the  Commission's  com- 
modity speciallsu  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
Is  to  furnUh  factual  daU  and  technical  ad- 
vice on  the  many  commodities  that  will  be 
under  consideration.      (They   may   not   par- 
ticipate in  the  actual  negotiations  Involving 
changes  In  tariff  rates  »     Of  the  commodity 
specialists  the  Commission  sent  to  Geneva. 
the  senior  specialist  served  as  my  alternate 
on    the    Interdepartmental    Committee    on 
Trade  Agreemenu  and  the  others  served  on 
various    subcommittees    known    as    country 
committees.     In  these  capacities   they  fur- 
nished factual  data  and  technical  advice  on 
commodities  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
work  leading  up  to  the  present  negotiations. 
You  sUte  that  the  charU  and  other  ma- 
terial sent  to  you  give  the  Impression  that 
the  Commission  now  puts  more  emphasis  on 
commodity    analysis    rather    than    economic 
analysis,  and  you  ask  whether  this  Impression 
U  right,  whether  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  If  so  on  what  possible  grounds 
it  can  be  Justified      We  can  only  say.  in  re- 
sponse U)  your  question,  that  such  changes 
as  may  have  occurred  in   the  Commission's 
organuatlon  during  the  past  3  years  do  not 
reflect  any  purpose  of  placing  more  emphasis 
on    commodity    analysis    than    on    economic 
analysis.      Whatever    the    difference    In    the 
meaning  of  these  terms  may  be — and  we  are 
not  sure  Just  what  the  difference  is— the  fact 
remains   that   the   changes    that    have   been 
made  reflect  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
Commission  as  to  lu  sUff  requirements  so 
as    to   enable    it.   considering    iu    budgeUry 
limiutlons.  to  best  serve  the  Conrreas    the 
President,  and  the  public.     We  believe  that 
whether,  at  any  given  time,  more  or  fewer 
specialUts  of  one  kind  or  another  are  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  operations  of  an  agency 
Is  a  matter  which  Is  best  left  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  responsible  for  the  operatJtn 
of  the  agency      The  Commission  U  short  of 
both  commodity   .pecialisu  and  economUU 
and  efforu  to  recruit  personnel  of  both  kinds 
are  being  made,  subject,  as  indicated  above, 
to  the  Commission  s  budgeUry  limiutlons. 
♦k!.*  .V**"*  "*•  "Utement  previously  made 
that    the   organisation    adjustmenu    in    the 
P^uplng   and   size  of   various   uniu   within 
the  Ci  mmlsslon  have  not  affected  the  func- 
tions of  the  divisions  and  sections  Involved 

Comml«,on    st   the   staff   level    U   a   matter 

!i«.  'J'!!*^"''  •""•*  »>•  ••"  to  ">•  JudR- 
ST.  f..^  ..^°~  responsible  for  carrying  out 

?vU  .1^°"*  *"''  **""-  °^  ^^^  CommlLlon. 
Every  agency  undergoes  changes  In  lu  in- 
ternal organization  from  time  to  time  in  ac- 

uo'ns*"';o:"*'  '^""*'"«  "••<»-  and^ndl. 
tlons.     For  example,  at  one  time  when  the 

commission  had  a  considerable  amount  o? 

Son  aTor  \h'  ''•^"i-t^'ff  provision  "sejf 
tlon  336  of  the  Tariff  Act)    a  larae  sUff  of 

f.Jj^  ,     ,  Commissions  contribution  of 

itithoruie:  hll'i::!'  ^  "^^  *"">•  agreemenu 
Urest  th?  n  ^"  "tensive.  The  only  in- 
Mi^-nrif  '?'"'**°°  *""  »«  designating 
^^*^  »K   ^Z'  *~>*-«Mn-eemenu   work    U   to 

^l^'  fo  •  "Z'  '^"•"^'^  '*'^'<=*  °'  the  kind  - 
called    for.     We   have   always   In   mind   the 
suument  Of  the  Finance  Committee  In  lU 

It^nh."  ."  ^J"'*-  '^  '^^^-  »°  Which 
It  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  Commission  In 

the   trade-agreemenu    program   as   being   m, 

fact-supplying    function.      You    are    assured 

that  there  U  no  hidden  meaning  behind  such 
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changes  a«  hmv  occurred  In  the  last  S  yean 
In  sUff  composition  and  assignment*. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edgas  B.  Biossasd. 

Chairmen. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations  of  Mr. 
Dowling  and  Mr.  Jones. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  for  the  two  nominees  for 
membership  on  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission.  Mr.  William  E.  Dowling.  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  James  W.  Jones,  of 
Texas. 

I  speak  primarily  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Dowling.  who  has  been 
selected  to  fill  a  Democratic  appoint- 
ment on  the  Commission.  Mr.  Etowling 
is  one  of  the  respected  Democratic  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  Detroit.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  has  served  as 
assistant  prosecuting  attorney,  as  a 
special  a.ssistant  to  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Mibhigan.  and  in  many 
other  responsible  political  and  civic 
positions. 

As  to  whether  Mr.  Dowling  is  a  high- 
tariff  or  a  low-tariff  man.  I  only  say  that 
Mr.  Dowling  was  recommended  for  the 
appointment.  He  was  questioned  by 
high-tariff  persons  from  my  State  who 
claimed  that  he  was  a  low-tariff  man. 
In  my  discussion  with  Mr.  Dowling.  he 
said  he  felt  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  Irrespective  of  any  philo- 
sophical position  of  his  own.  it  was  his 
duty  and  responsibility  to  make  his  de- 
cisions on  cases  based  upon  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress,  which  serve  as  guide- 
posts  to  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

Upon  that  basis,  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Dowling  by  persons  in  Michigan  who 
were  concerned  as  to  whether  he  was  a 
low-tariff  or  a  free-tariff  man  was  less- 
ened. I  assure  the  Senate  that  Mr. 
Dowling  will  perform  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission with  high  integrity,  according  to 
the  laws  which  Congress  gives  to  the 
Commission  as  its  guide. 

I  am  certain  that  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
McNamaraI.  who  is  a  close  friend  of 
Mr.  Dowling's.  will  concur  in  my  re- 
marks as  to  Mr.  Dowling's  integrity  and 
ability.  Therefore,  I  beseech  the  Sen- 
ate to  confirm  these  two  nominations. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  both  of  these  nominees,  James 
Waldon  Jones  and  William  E.  Dowling, 
are  entitled  to  have  their  nominations 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  listened  very  carefully 
to  the  entire  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  FMr.  Douglas! .  but  I  heard 
nothing  which  reflected  upon  the  char- 
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acter.  the  integrity,  the  patrlotlam.  or 
the  ability  of  either  of  these  gentlemen. 

Tbelr  nominations  have  been  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  I  hope  that 
at  this  time  the  nominations  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  quorum  call  before 
the  yea-and-nay  vote  is  taken.  If  there 
is  to  be  no  further  discussion  on  the 
nominations.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair).  The  clerk 
WiU  call  the  roa 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


AUun 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bark!ey 

Barrett 

Bean 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Buah 

Butler 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case.  N.  J. 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Chaves 

ClemenU 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Dlrkpen 

Doiiglas 

Duff 

Dworshak 

■astland 

El  lender 

Ervln 

Flanders 

Prear 


George 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Green 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 


MUllkln 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neety 


Blckenlooper  Neuberger 

HIU  CMahoney 

Holland  Pastore 

Hruska  Payne 

Humphrey  Potter 

Ives  PiuleU 

Jackson  Robertson 

Jenner  RuaseU 

Johnson.  Tex.  Saltonstall 

Johnston.  8.  C.  Schoeppel 

Kennedy  Bcott 

Kerr  Bmathers 

Knowland  Smith.  Maine 

Kuchel  Smith.  N.  J. 

Langer  8parkman 

Lehman  Btennls 

Long  Syntington 

Magnuson  Thurmond 

Malone  Thye 

Mansfield  Watkins 

Martin.  Iowa  WeUter 

Martin.  Pa.  Wiley 

McCarthy  WlUtams 

McClellan  Yo\mg 
McMamara 


Fulbrlght 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  KsFAmnatl 
is  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
BantcEsl  is  necessarily  absmt  in  his 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPnCER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  nominations 
of  Mr.  William  E.  Dowling  and  Mr. 
James  Weldon  Jones  are  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  are  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  a  vote  on  the  pending 
nominations.  It  might  be  well,  however, 
to  remark  that  these  nominations  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance.  No 
opposition  was  registered  to  them  be- 
fore the  committee.  No  request  was 
made  for  any  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tions. The  committee  reported  both 
nominations  unanimously. 

While  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  rendered  a  service  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  thoughts 
which  he  had  upon  the  subject.  I  my- 
self, having  l>een  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  having  voted  to 
report  the  nominations  favorably,  do  not 
feel  I  can  vote  against  the  nominations. 
I  think  the  Committee  on  Finance  feels 


the  same  way  about  it  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say.    I  am  ready  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  took 
the  floor  this  afternoon  to  point  out  that 
the  way  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  general  were  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower  was,  in 
practice,  negativing  the  announced  xiol- 
icy  of  the  administration  for  freer  trade. 
I  did  not  oppose  Mr.  Dowling  or  Mr. 
Jones  as  individuals,  nor  did  I  oppose 
their  appointmoit.  but  by  bringing  to 
the  attenUon  of  the  Senate  the  history 
of  the  appointments  to  the  Conunlssion, 
the  rulings  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
general  protectionist  bias  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  hope  I  have  served  in  some 
small  measure  to  alert  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  country  to  the  fact 
that  the  announced  policy  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  for  freer  trade  is 
not  being  carried  out  in  practice,  but  it 
is  being  opposed  by  the  men  whom  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  is  himself  appointing 
and  giving  high  oJQce  on  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  against  con- 
finning  these  nominations,  because  I 
have  nothing  against  the  nominees  per- 
sonaUy.  But  I  believe  that  the  country 
should  be  aware  of  what  is  happening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nominations  of  William 
E.  Dowling.  of  Michigan,  and  James 
Weldon  Jones,  of  Texas,  to  be  members 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roIL 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kx- 
FAUVER]  are  absent  on  ofllcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  tMr. 
Byko]  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kkfauvkr]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent  in  his 
State.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  92, 
nays  0.  as  follows 
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So  the  nominations  of  William  E. 
DowIinK.  of  Michigan,  and  James  Wel- 
don  Jones,  of  Texas,  to  be  members  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  all  nomina- 
tions confirmed  this  day. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLET.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resxmie  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
inroved  farm  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas IMr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  spent  considerable  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  discussing  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  designated  "2-24-56-B." 
It  has  been  on  the  desks  of  Senators  for 
several  days. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  proposinsr 
provides  for  domestic  parity  for  wheat 
and  is  sometimes  called  a  two-price  pro- 
gram for  wheat.  The  fact  is.  this  is  not 
a  two-price  system,  but  Is  actually  a  one- 
price  program  for  wheat,  which  gives  the 
farmer  additional  income  for  the  amount 
of  wheat  t&at  is  produced  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

.-  We  have  had  extended  debate  on  the 
pUght  of  the  wheat  farmer.  Through 
application  of  controls,  wheat  acreage 
has  been  cut  from  78  million  acres  in 
1953.  to  55  million  acres  in  1955,  which  is 
the  minimum  permitted  by  law.  This 
represents  a  reduction  of  30  percent  in 
2  years. 

The  price-support  level  for  wheat  has 
been  reduced  from  90  percent  of  old 
parity,  the  rate  in  effect  for  1954  and 
preceding  years,  to  82 '2  percent  of  old 
parity  in  1955.  It  is  to  be  further  reduced 
to  78  percent  of  transitional  parity  for 
1958.  This  shows  that  the  wheat  farm- 
ers have  not  only  been  complying  with 
the  program,  but  have  been  keeping 
within  the  program  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Congress. 

This  continued  decline  In  income  to 
farmers,  when  everything  else  is  boom- 
ing, should  cause  all  of  us  to  pause  and 
take  a  good  look  to  see  if  there  is  not 
some  other  solution  to  the  wheat  prob- 
lem. Bear  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  discussing  only  the  wheat  program 
today. 

I.  for  one.  believe  that  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  American  agriculture  must  be 
built  upon  a  commodlty-by-commodlty 
approach ;  and  this  amendment  does  pro- 
vide for  that  type  of  a  program  for  wheat. 


I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  if  we  do 
not  act  favorably  upon  this  amendment 
in  this  Congress,  we  shall  have  to  come 
to  it  eventually,  for  the  very  definite  rea- 
son that  we  cannot  ask  the  wheat  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation  to  produce  and  sell 
wheat  based  upon  a  corn  price.  That  Is 
what  we  are  doing,  as  the  years  go  by. 
We  are  headed  downward  continually. 
Parity  Is  already  down  to  78  percent.  If 
we  follow  the  transitional  parity,  it  will 
be  down  5  percent  next  year,  and  5  per- 
cent the  following  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  not  quite  accurately 
stated  the  terms.  It  is  not  a  total  drop 
of  5  percent.  It  is  5  percent  based  upon 
the  maximum  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  "TransiUonal  parity- 
is  the  expression. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  maximum  drop  is 
5  percent.  It  was  5  percent  this  year, 
or  12  cents  a  bushel.  Next  year  the 
maximum  may  be  12  cents  a  bushel,  or 
5  percent.  The  year  after,  or  1958,  the 
drop  would  be  about  10  cents  a  bushel, 
or  about  4  percent. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  correct 

The  domestic  parity  plan  is  actually 
nothing  but  a  system  of  marketing, 
wliich  enables  producers  to  obtain  a  re- 
turn equal  to  "parity"  for  that  portion 
of  the  crop  which  is  consumed  domes- 
tically for  human  food  and  to  receive 
competitive  market  prices  for  the  portion 
used  for  feed  or  for  export.  Under  this 
proposal,  there  would  not  be  any  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  or  price  support  in  the 
market  place,  after  the  plan  becomes 
fully  operative. 

The  plan  would  be  self-flnancing 
through  the  use  of  marketing  certifi- 
cates. Consumers  of  bread  and  other 
wheat-food  products  would  continue  to 
pay  in  the  market  place,  as  they  do  now. 
only  a  fair  price.  But  once  the  plan  is 
fully  operative,  unlike  the  present  pro- 
gram, there  would  no  longer  be  any  ne- 
cessity for  consumers  and  taxpayers 
making  a  second  payment  in  the  form  of 
taxes  for  export  subsidies  or  for  storage 
costs  or  for  losses  because  of  spoilage. 

The  domestic  parity  plan  is  simple  in 
its  administration  and  would  be  easy  to 
place  in  operation.  I  would  like  to  re- 
view it  briefly  because  there  apparently 
has  been  some  confusion  or  lack  of  un- 
derstanding as  to  its  operation,  partic- 
ularly in  high  places  of  Government  and 
by  some  farm  leaders.  There  is  very 
little  time  to  go  into  the  subject  in  detail 
today. 

First.  At  the  beginning  of  each  mar- 
keting year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  determine  the  portion  of  the 
wheat  crop  which  would  go  Into  con- 
sumption as  human  food.  This  amount, 
which  for  years  has  been  about  500  mil- 
lion bushels,  would  be  the  domestic  food 
quota. 

Second.  The  domestic  food  quota 
would  then  be  allotted  among  the  wheat 
farms  of  the  Nation,  substantially  on 
the  same  bajis  as  acreage  allotments  are 


now  made,  except  that  In  this  case  the 
acreage  would  be  translated  into  bushels 
and  the  share  of  each  farm  would  be  in 
bushels. 

This  is  not  a  new  program.  We  al- 
ready have  the  program,  except  that  in 
this  case  acreage  would  be  translated 
into  bushels. 

Third.  Each  farmer  would  receive  a 
certificate  stating  in  bushels  his  share  of 
the  estimated  domestic  consmnption  of 
wheat  for  food. 

Fourth.  The  certificate  would  have  a 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  representing 
the  difference  between  the  average  mar- 
ket price  of  wheat,  as  estimated  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  100  percent  of  parity. 

Fifth.  The  value  of  the  certificate 
received  by  the  farmer,  plus  the  price 
received  in  the  market  place  for  his 
wheat  will  return  to  the  grower  the 
equivalent  of  full  parity  on  that  portion 
of  the  crop  consumed  domestically  as 
food,  and  the  competitive  market  price 
for  that  portion  of  the  crop  used  for  feed 
or  export. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Are  we  to  understand, 
then,  that  the  Senator's  amendment  pro- 
vides that,  on  the  portion  of  the  wheat 
crop  used  domestically  for  food,  the  sup- 
port will  be  100  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  Is  correct;  full 
parity. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  Is  100  percent 

Mr.  CARLSON.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  that  occurred,  the 
portion  of  wheat  consumed  domestically 
for  food  would  be  the  only  crop  supported 
on  a  basis  of  100  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Only  that  portion  of 
It  used  domestically  for  food. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No  other  crop,  or  no 
portion  of  any  other  crop.  Is  supported 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find  that  wool  is  supported  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Of  course 
to  determine  what  the  net  to  the  farmer 
would  be  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
how  much  would  be  sold  at  the  export 
price  or  at  the  feed  price,  and  then  aver- 
age It  to  determine  what  the  average 
parity  return  would  be.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  correct.  There  would 
be  one  price  for  wheat,  which  would  be 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  The  final 
result  might  be  90  percent,  as  In  the  case 
of  tobacco,  or  80  percent,  as  in  the  case 
of  com.  The  rate  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained until  there  had  been  some  experi- 
ence to  determine  how  much  wheat  was 
sold  in  the  export  market  for  a  fair  price 
and  how  much  was  sold  at  the  domestic 
parity  price. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  the  figures  I  have  studied  show 
that  the  farmer  might  not,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  get  any  more  for  the  wheat 
than  he  is  now  getting,  and  that  wheat 
would  sell  for  between  85  percent  and 
90  percent  of  parity. 
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Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  understood  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  to  (ny 
that  he  estimates  that  there  are  500 
million  bushels  of  wheat  used  domes^- 
cally.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANGER.  What  is  the  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  wheat  exported? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  We  have  exported  as 
much  as  500  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
That  was  in  1951.  Last  year  I  believe 
it  was  212  million  or  225  million  bushels 
of  wheat.  I  hope  this  year  we  can  ex- 
port from  250  million  to  275  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  although  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  very  much  In- 
terested In  my  dlstlngxiished  colleague's 
amendment,  which  embodies  a  domestic 
parity  plan.  It  is  certainly  a  new  and 
a  meritorious  approach  to  a  very  per- 
plexing problem.  I  am  one  who  feels 
that  neither  the  high  nor  the  fiexible 
parity  plan  is  the  solution,  although  the 
latter.  In  my  opinion.  Is  the  preferable 
plan. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  be  kind  enough,  based  on  his 
vest  experience  and  knowledge  of  agri- 
cultural subjects,  and  as  a  fine  repre- 
sentative of  his  great  State  of  Kansas, 
to  answer  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  shaU  be  pleased  to 
answer  them  if  I  possibly  can. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Will  the  farmer  get 
more  or  less  control  under  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  program  is 
adopted,  there  will  be  a  continuation  of 
acreage  allotments.  Until  we  remove 
some  of  the  surpluses,  we  will  have  to 
continue  acreage  allotments.  Once  the 
program  is  in  operation,  the  fanner 
should  be  free  from  control. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  have  talked  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  about  the  vast 
group  of  Idaho  wheat  farmers  In  the 
vicinity  of  Moscow,  Idaho,  and  In  other 
areas,  and  I  have  been  very  much  In- 
terested in  the  Senator's  amendment. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  can  tell 
us  whether  the  small  farmer  will  get  an 
equal  break  under  his  plan. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  say.  first, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  discussed  the  program  with 
me  and  he  has  expressed  a  keen  Inter- 
est, not  only  in  the  wheat  growers,  but 
In  agriculture  as  a  whole  In  Idaho,  and 
he  Is  doing  a  fine  Job  representing  that 
great  State. 

The  wheatgrowers  would  receive  a 
bushel  allotment.  Instead  of  an  acreage 
allotment,  which  in  my  opinion  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  wheatgrower. 
A  farmer  who  received  a  bushel  allotment 
would  not  need  to  raise  the  whole  crop  in 
1  year,  but  could  hold  it  over  to  the  next 
year.  That.  I  believe,  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  wheatgrower. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
further  quesUon,  if  I  may,  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
situaUon,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the 


Senator  a  question  about  It.  Would  the 
plan  tend  to  bring  more  or  less  land 
under  cultivation? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Of  course  I  shoud  say 
that  it  would  not  at  the  present  time  in 
connection  with  wheat  or  anjrthing  else, 
so  long  as  there  are  allotments.  Of 
course  we  will  have  to  operate  under  al- 
lotments until  we  get  the  surpluses  down. 
However,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  farmer 
not  trying  to  adjust  his  acreage  when  he 
finds  that  he  can  get  the  advantages 
which  are  provided  by  the  plan.  I  be- 
lieve he  will  wish  to  adjust  his  acreage. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  know  that  the  farmer 
will  adjust  his  acreage.  It  is  only  himmn 
nature,  as  I  see  it  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  WELKE31.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
tend, if  his  plan  Is  adopted,  that  It  will 
operate  at  very  little  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
the  plan  should  operate  as  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  was  planned  to  operate — and 
this  is  a  part  of  the  same  old  tjrpe  of 
program — ^the  Government  would  not  be 
storing  great  quantities  of  grain,  and 
would  not  be  paying  a  great  subsidy  for 
exports.  In  fact,  the  wheat  farmer  would 
take  care  of  the  program  without  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  I  hope  that  can  be 
done.  

Mr.  WELKm.  I  wish  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.  He  has  done  a  service  to  the 
wheat  farmer  and  to  the  whole  agricul- 
tural economy  of  our  country  generally. 
I  commend  him  for  it  very  highly. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment,  It  really  affords 
three  categories  of  prices.  One  is  the 
world  price  for  that  which  is  expected. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Not  quite,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  determine  on  a 
certain  day  the  price  to  be  established  for 
wheat  in  this  Nation.  Then  he  would  de- 
termine how  much  of  It  would  be  used 
for  domestic  consumption.  That  one 
price  would  be  the  prevailing  price  for 
wheat.    There  is  really  only  one  price. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  part  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  this  country  which  Is  con- 
sumed for  feed,  in  competition  with 
com,  has  as  its  basis  the  comparative 
price  which  would  be  competitive  with 
com.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested particularly  in  com  that  imder 
no  circumstances  would  I  favor  legisla- 
tion which  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
com  producing  States.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  section  380  (b).  There  are 
four  conditions  which  the  Secretary  of 
Asrlcultiire  must  consider.  One  of  them, 
for  example,  is  the  price  level  at  which 
com  and  feed  grains  are  being  sup- 
ported, and  the  relation  they  bear  to 
wheat. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Under  the  bill  and 
imder  the  Senator's  amendment,  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  to 
determine  what  portion  of  the  wheat 
crop  was  used  for  feed  In  competition 
with  com,  and  fix  a  parity  price  which 
would  be  comparative  with  com  based 
upon  the  feed  value  of  wheat  as  com- 
pared with  com.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  one  factor,  but  not 
with  respect  to  all  factors. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  other  day  we 
voted  down  an  amendment  to  provide  90 
percent  of  parity  for  millable  wheat.  The 
Senate  defeated  that  amendment. 

Mr.   CARLSON.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator's  pro- 
posal would  take  all  the  wheat  In  the 
country  which  is  consvuned  domestically 
for  food  and  put  it  on  a  100  percent 
parity  base.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  would  hap- 
pen to  the  portion  which  went  abroad, 
whether  it  was  for  food  or  feed?  Would 
that  not  be  sold  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  At  the  market  price, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  there  would  be 
three  prices  for  wheat,  one  for  human 
consimiption,  one  for  animal  consump- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  feed,  and  another 
based  on  the  world  market,  whether  for 
feed  or  food.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  may 
break  it  down  Into  three  classes.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  set  one  price  for  wheat  in 
this  Nation.  Then  everyone  would  sell 
the  wheat  based  on  certificates.  The 
only  additional  income  to  the  farmer 
would  be  from  the  certificates. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  is  the  good  of 
setting  one  price  for  all  the  wheat  and 
then  have  it  divided  into  three  parts, 
depending  on  whether  it  is  for  food  or 
feed  or  foreign  use? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  all  sells  for  one 
price. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Who  buys  it  at  one 
price? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  takes  it  and  it  is  sold  on  the 
market  at  the  one  price  he  has  set. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Apparently  I  do  not 
understand  all  I  know  about  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.     [  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  wheat  would  be 
sold  on  the  open  market,  and  the  price 
would  be  what  the  market  would  bring, 
and  the  payment  would  depend  on  what 
the  Secretary  set  as  parity.  The  pay- 
ment would  be  the  difference  between 
the  actual  selling  price  and  the  parity 
price,  or  100  percent  as  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  farmer  who  pro- 
duced human  consimiable  wheat  for  food 
would  get  100  percent,  on  which  he  could 
borrow  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration on  certificate.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  not  quite 
right.  Asstmie  that  a  farmer  has  a 
thousand  bushels  as  his  quota,  and  as- 
sume that  the  Federal  Government  de- 
cided that  500  bushels  of  that  would  be 
for  domestic  consumption.  He  would  be 
pmnitted  to  get  the  Increased  price  for 
that  through  certifieates,  but  the  rest 
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of  it  would  be  at  food  mice  set  by  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultxire. 

Mr.  BARKLSY.  That  would  be  also 
determinative  of  whether  it  would  be 
consumed  in  this  country  for  feed  or 
other  purposes,  or  be  exported. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLBY.  So,  we  have  three 
categories. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect, but  one  price  has  been  set. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  in  con> 

ClUSlOD 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASS  of  South  Dakota.  My 
understanding  ts  that,  first  of  all.  so  far 
as  the  Nation  is  concerned,  there  is  a 
domesUe  need  divided  among  the  SUtes. 
the  States  to  the  counties,  and  the  coun- 
ties to  the  farms.  It  will  be  expressed 
In  terms  of  the  average  wheat  produced 
on  acres  which  have  a  history  of  wheat 
production. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
wheat  farmer  will  be  given  a  marketing 
quota,  and  on  that  basis  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  receive  certificates.  The  value 
of  the  certificates  will  be  the  dilTerence 
between  the  estimated  farm  price  of 
wheat,  the  estimated  market  price  of 
wheat,  and  the  estimated  parity  price. 
The  certificate  will  be  cashed,  and  the 
market  price  of  wheat  will  be  deter- 
mined. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  absolutely  correct  At  least,  that  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  So  we 
do  not  think  in  terms  of  support  prices 
but  in  terms  of  the  market  price.  It 
involves  the  difference  between  the 
wheat  which  goes  into  the  manufacture 
of  food  products  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  that  which  is  disposed  of  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  knows.  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  studying  this 
bill.  There  are  2  or  3  questions  I  should 
like  to  address  to  my  friend  from  Kan- 
sas. t>ecause.  in  my  opinion,  they  are  very 
determinative  of  whether  this  amend- 
ment has  ultimate  merit 

The  first  question  is  this :  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  described  how  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  to  set  a  price  on 
wheat.  Let  us  take  a  specific  farmer.  A 
who  has  a  specific  allotment  and  a  spe- 
cific quota.  He  complies  with  his  allot- 
ment, but  exceeds  his  quota.  He.  there- 
fore, has  wheat  to  sell.  Prom  a  practical 
standpoint,  no  one.  of  course,  can  guess 
whether  he  will  exceed  his  quota.  He 
may  think  he  is  going  to  get  only  10 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  may  get  36 
bushels  to  the  acre.  There  is  nothing  I 
can  see  that  would  prevent  him  from 
selling  wheat  to  Parmer  B  for  seed  and 
stock  feed  at  less  than  the  prevailing 
price. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  suppose  the  wheat 
market  would  determine  the  price.  The 
farmer  could  give  wheat  away,  I  assume. 


but  we  win  not  find  a  wheat  grower  do- 
ing that. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  I  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween that  situation  and  the  situation 
vre  found  in  the  Com  Belt  where  there 
were  com  allotments,  but  76  percent  of 
the  farmers  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
and  were  selling  their  corn  at  a  price 
which  was  \wder  the  support  price  for 
com. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  would  not  hap- 
pen imder  this  amendment,  because  it 
contains  a  provision  that  the  price  can- 
not be  set  below  the  support  price  of  com. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Secretary  cannot 
set  the  wheat  price  below  the  support 
price  of  com.  but  that  does  not  prevent 
the  farmer  from  selling  his  wheat  at  a 
price  less  than  that 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  wheat  farmer  doing  that.  I  know 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  permit  that  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  realise  that  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions. 

What  was  the  production  of  wheat  last 
year,  for  example,  over  the  550  million 
bushels  which  were  used  in  domestic 
consumption? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  think 
it  was  900  million  bushels.  It  was  close 
to  a  billion  bushels. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  prodiiction  for  do- 
mestic consumption  was  approximately 
SCO  million  bushels. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
total  production. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  amount 
over  the  550  million  bushels  used  in  do- 
mestic consiunption  was  about  430  mil- 
lion bushels. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  430  milUon  bush- 
els would  have  to  find  its  way  to  the 
domestic  market  by  way  of  stock  feed, 
or  into  the  international  market. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     That  us  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Or  for  industrial  uses. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  We  could  dispose  of 
400  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  this 
Nation  if  it  were  not  for  the  surpluses 
hanging  over  our  heads. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  being  no  Gov- 
ernment support — and  I  am  not  advo- 
cating that  there  should  be  in  this 
instance,  because  the  plan  would  not 
have  any  merit,  for  I  do  not  think  it 
is  built  that  way — what  would  happen 
would  be  that  the  430  million  bushels 
of  wheat  would  be  thrown  on  the  market 
and  would  glut  the  market  in  compeU- 
tion  with  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
such  as  sorghums  and  small  grains' 
So  we  would  eventually  be  taking  the 
cat  off  the  back  of  the  wheatfarmer 
and  putting  it  on  the  back  of  the  stock- 
man. That  is  what  I  am  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  can  appreciate  the 
Senators  concern.  But  if  23  million 
acres  had  not  been  taken  out  of  wheat 
production  and  put  into  feed  crops  this 
year,  there  would  not  be  the  present 
prices  for  livestock.  If  some  farmers 
would  produce  20  bushels  an  acre  instead 
of  40  bushels  an  acre,  the  stockmen 
could  be  helped. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr    CARIJV^M     T  vioi/4 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
historically,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
wheat  went  into  the  market  because  of 
the  support  straight  across  the  board; 
wheat  feeds  were  not  available,  and  the 
result  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  haul 
other  feeds  from  great  distances  to 
places  where  wheat  would  be  available 
except  for  the  high  price? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Half  of  it  goes  into 
export,  anyway. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There  U 
a  provision  on  page  11  of  the  Carlson 
amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 

U)  Whcntver  •  wheat  markeUng  ccrtlfl- 
cat*  profram  under  this  •ubtitit  U  In  cffact. 
price  su'iport  for  wheat  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  provialODs  ot  lub- 
aecUon  <b»  of  ihU  acctiun. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultur*  la  au- 
thortaed  to  make  available  through  loana. 
purchases,  or  other  operattona.  price  lupport 
to  producera  of  wheat  who  are  cooperators. 
The  amount,  terms.  condlUons.  and  extent 
of  iiKh  prlce-iupport  opera tlona  ahall  b« 
determined  by  the  SecreUry.  except  that  tha 
level  of  luch  support  ahall  be  determined 
after  Uking  into  conslderaUon  the  following 
factora:  (I)  the  supply  of  the  commodity 
In  relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the 
price  levels  at  which  com  and  other  feed 
gralna  are  being  supported  and  the  feed 
\alue  of  such  (p-alns  In  relation  to  wheat. 
(3)  the  provisions  of  any  International 
agreement  relating  to  wheat  to  which  tha 
United  SUtea  Is  a  party.  (4)  foreign  trad* 
policies  of  friendly  wheat  exporting  coun- 
tries, and  (5)  other  factors  affecting  Inter- 
national trade  In  wheat  Including  eschanga 
ratea  and  cturency  regulations. 

So  a  part  of  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
that  those  who  are  cooperators,  instead 
of  getting  certificates  which  will  enUtle 
them  to  parity  on  their  marketing  quota, 
can  get  price-support  loans  from  the 
Secretary,  the  value  of  which  will  be 
determined  according  to  the  guideposts 
set  forth  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  so  that  I  may 
make  a  brief  statement? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  been  under- 
taking to  study  the  whole  question  of 
farm  legislation  since  I  first  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  in  1933.  We  have 
gone  the  full  cycle  on  various  forma  of 
farm  legislation.  Unless  I  sadly  mis- 
read the  times,  the  farmers,  at  least,  are 
on  their  way  back  to  a  situation  which 
could  parallel  that  of  1933.  when  we 
consider  the  disparity  between  the  farm- 
er and  all  other  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion and  economy. 

I  see  no  other  answer  to  the  problem 
of  the  great  export  commodities  of  times 
past  than  to  adopt  what  is  now  termed 
the  domestic  parity  system. 

I  introduced  earlier  this  year  a  bill 
which  seeks  to  apply  to  cotton  the  iden- 
tical principle  which  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  and  his  associates  desire  to  apply 
to  wheat.  I  think  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  adopt  that  system  before  the  agricul- 
tural problem  ever  will  be  solved.  We 
simply  mu.st  not  keep  the  Government  up 
to  its  neck  in  all  these  farm  programs  In- 


My  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
situaUon,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
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under  the  Senator's  amendment,  the 
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same  time  do  Justice  to  the  farmers  and 
all  the  other  Interests  which  are  involved. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  support  as 
earnestly  as  I  linow  how  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Seiuitor  from  Kansas. 
I  shall,  without  regard  to  the  legislative 
fate  of  the  Senator's  amendment  here  to- 
day, offer  a  similar  amendment  dealing 
with  cotton  on  the  same  basis,  because  I 
am  completely  convinced  that  before  the 
farm  problem  will  have  been  solved,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  program 
similar  to  this,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
two  commodities  which  this  Nation  has 
exported  for  so  many  years,  namely, 
wheat  and  cotton. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
statement  I  have  the  firm  and  serious 
conviction  that  we  shall  be  temporising 
the  farm  problem  until  we  adopt  pro- 
grams which  are  practical  for  individual 
commodities,  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  and 
other  products  of  the  soil. 

At  present  we  are  going  through  much 
labor,  travail,  and  trial  in  order  to  write 
farm  legislation.  If  we  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  20  or  30  years,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  suggested,  we 
will  find  that  the  only  time  the  farmer 
had  prosperity  was  during  wartime — 
and  the  farmer  does  not  want  war. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  what  is  pro- 
posed is  a  referendum:  we  shall  not  be 
enacting  legislation  except  when  it  shall 
be  voted  by  the  farmers.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  Senate's  not  letting  the 
farmers  vote  on  their  program.  They 
must  vote  every  year  on  whether  they 
will  continue  the  present  price-support 
programs. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I.  too,  intend  to  support 
this  program.  We  Ulked  of  a  two-price 
system  away  back  in  the  twenties.  We 
have  been  talking  about  various  pro- 
grams since  that  time.  We  have  tried 
various  programs  throughout  the  years. 

What  is  now  proposed  bears  some  sim- 
ilarity to  the  old  McNary-Haugen  pro- 
gram, but  what  is  proposed  is  a  vastly 
improved  program,  and.  I  might  add,  a 
better  program  than  the  flexible-support 
program  we  have  at  present 

Surely,  anyone  analyzing  the  present 
farm  program  in  its  application  to 
farmers  would  have  to  admit  that  few 
wheat  farmers  can  take  a  one-third  cut 
in  acreage  and  a  one-third  cut  in  price 
and  still  survive.  If  we  carmot  get  90- 
percent  price  supports  we  shall  have  to 
try  a  program  like  what  is  suggested.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  en- 
titled to  have  his  proposal  considered  by 
the  Senate.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
it  a  sufficiently  large  vote  so  that  the 
amendment  will  be  taken  to  conference 
and  given  a  trial. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  18  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
yield  a  little  time  to  the  Senator  from 
lUinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  TTf^ntiictrv  rwr  n^a 
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trrl  were  In  the  Chamber,  because  he 
raised  a  line  of  questioning  a  little  while 
ago  which  I  considered  Interesting.  He 
spoke  about  a  two-price  system  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  pending  proposal.  If  it  were 
adopted.  In  my  Judgment,  it  would  ap- 
ply the  principle  of  the  4-price  system 
rather  than  the  2-price  system. 

Pirst  of  all,  by  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment a  price  would  be  set  for  the  farmer 
on  that  portion  of  his  wheat  which  was 
produced  for  domestic  consumption. 
That  price  would  actually  go  along  with 
a  certificate  of  100  percent  of  parity. 
There  would  be  500  million  bushels 
left 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  is  incor- 
rect The  priee  would  not  be  set  on 
wheat  for  human  consumption.  The 
price  set  would  be  the  open  market.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  could  set  a  minl- 
mtmi  price-support  level. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct  lam 
sorry  if  I  left  a  wrong  impression.  If  the 
certificate  were  added  to  the  price,  that 
would  be  what  the  farmer  would  get  on 
his  wheat  produced  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

So,  on  500  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
the  farmer  would  get  100  percent  of 
parity. 

To  take  another  outside  figure,  if  the 
crop  ran  to  a  bilUon  bushels,  there  would 
be  500  million  bushels  of  all  kinds  of 
wheat  to  dispo.se  of — winter  wheat, 
spring  wheat,  and  dunim  wheat. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  rose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  continue  for 
a  while;  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
questions. 

So,  first,  with  the  certificate,  there 
would  be  a  guaranteed  market,  really, 
and  a  guaranteed  price  on  half  the  wheat 
crop.  The  other  half  of  the  wheat  crop 
would  be  left  over,  and  it  could  either 
be  dumped  into  export  or  into  the  feed 
market  of  the  coimtry.  That  would  vaake 
a  two-price  system. 

Incidentally,  I  may  say.  when  the  mar- 
ket price  is  set,  it  will  be  the  feed  mar- 
ket price.  I  think  my  friends  will  bear 
me  out  in  that  statement.  The  price 
level  will  be  the  feed -market  level:  and 
to  that,  of  course,  will  be  added  the 
amount  of  the  certificate  for  that  por- 
tion which  goes  for  food  and  domestic 
consumption  purposes. 

There  is  a  third  price,  and  that  is  the 
price  which  is  being  received  in  the  mar- 
ket today  by  way  of  export,  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  imder  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  under 
every  one  of  the  proposals  tmder  which 
the  Government  operates  in  this  field 
today.  Actually.  I  think  that  87  million 
bushels  of  wheat  left  the  country  last 
year,  under  Public  Law  480.  I  do  not 
recall  what  the  price  was;  but  the  price 
which  is  received  is  conunensurate  with 
the  price  in  the  market  of  the  country 
to  which  the  wheat  goes,  the  capacity  of 
a  country  to  pay  it,  and  any  other  cir- 
cumstances which  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion. So  that  will  be  the  third  price 
market. 

There  will  be  one  more  market,  the 
international  wheat  market,  l}ecause  the 
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national  Wheat  Agreement.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  exported  wheat  throughout 
the  world  for  quite  some  time  under  that 
agreement.  Since  1949  we  have  ex- 
ported a  little  more  than  1,250,000,000 
bushels  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  Some  of  it  was  exported 
with  a  premltmi  or  subsidy  of  84  cents 
a  bushel;  some  of  it  with  a  subsidy  of 
66  cents  a  bushel.  If  it  left  this  coun- 
try in  the  form  of  flour,  the  premiiun 
price  may  have  been  a  little  higher. 
But  for  a  period  of  7  or  8  years,  the 
average  subsidy  on  wheat  which  was  ex- 
ported under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  was  62  cents  a  bushel.  We 
have  now  spent  $755  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  that  subsidy. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  if  the  United  SUtes  withdrew 
from  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
program,  we  could  eliminate  $771  million 
of  expenditures? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  is  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  answer  that  question.  The 
logical  end  of  the  theory  of  the  two- 
price  system  would  be  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  wheat  market  en- 
tirely. The  Government  would  be  up 
to  its  ears  in  price  supports  under  this 
program.  We  would  not  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
Government  would  still  be  in  the  wheat 
market,  as  my  friend  disclosed  a  mo- 
ment ago.  There  would  still  be  half  a 
billion  bushels.  500  million  bushels,  fit 
for  human  consumption,  which  could  be 
dumped  into  the  feed  market,  and  on 
which  the  farmer  could  still  get  a  loan. 
He  could  put  it  in  a  can  and  hope  to 
God  that  sometime  somewhere  it  could 
be  sold. 

So  the  Government  would  still  be  fac- 
ing this  problem  and  its  solution,  and 
would  be  involved  in  the  wheat  market 
up  to  its  very  ears. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  way  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  expected  to  get  out  of  the 
wheat  business  in  the  future,  except  by 
such  a  program  as  that  now  proposed? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Conditions  being 
what  they  are  at  present  the  world  over, 
I  should  say  we  should  make  use  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  by 
sending  wheat  to  any  country  for  what- 
ever we  can  get  for  it.  With  conditions 
as  they  are  at  present,  centainly  we  can- 
not get  the  Government  out  of  the  pro- 
gram now.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
Government  will  still  be  in  the  program. 
It  will  still  be  doing  business  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  It  will  still  be  doing  business 
with  foreign  coimtries.  It  will  still  be 
negotiating  arrangements  to  cover 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  other  products 
of  wheat.  So  I  think  there  is  real  merit 
in  the  contention  I  made  that  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment  we  shall  have  a 
four-price  program,  not  a  two-price  pro- 
gram. 

The  other  point  I  should  like  to  bring 
out  is — and  make  no  mistake  about 
this — when  we  get  to  100  percent,  add- 
ing the  market  value  to  the  price  of 
wheat,  plus  the  certificate.  It  is  going 
frt  i*nmtt  nut  nf  tihA  mn<eiimer.  and  not  out 
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ucaniieiy.    we  cannot  do  that  and  at  the 
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of  the  Federal  Treasury.    If  I  am  wrong, 
I  ask  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  objection  to  the  price  of  bread  com- 
ing out  of  the  consumer  rather  than  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  it  were  a  consist- 
ent program  I  would  not.  but  we  still 
have  the  Government  in  it. 

Mr.  CUR'ns.  Is  not  that  true  of  the 
sugar  program?  It  operates  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Probably  so.  but  I  say 
that  bread  is  the  great  staple  in  the  diet 
of  the  average  American  family. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  partially  at 
least,  got  his  start  in  life  as  a  baker. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  he 
should  know  better  than  anylxxly  else  on 
the  floor  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  very 
little  relationship  to  the  price  of  bread; 
that  the  amount  of  wheat  which  goes 
Into  a  one-pound  loaf  of  bread  does  not 
cost  more  than  from  about  V2  cents  to 
3  cents.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  I  were  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  when  this  question 
came  up,  and  we  found  that,  although 
the  price  of  wheat  had  declined  from  $3 
a  bushel  to  a  couple  of  dollars  a  bushel. 
the  price  of  bread  had  gone  up  from  16 
cents  to  24  or  25  cents  a  loaf. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Let  US  see  whether 
the  price  of  wheat  does  have  a  little 
relationship    to    the    price    of    bread. 
When  I  was  a  baker  we  were  selling  1- 
pound  loaves  for  10  cents,  retail  and  we 
got  300  1 -pound  loaves  out  of  a  baiTel 
of  flour.    If  the  cost  of  flour  went  up 
1  cent  and  a  loaf  of  bread  were  being 
sold  for  8  cents,  there  would  be  a  12 'i- 
percent  Increase.    If  that  is  not  a  sub- 
stantial increase,  I  never  saw  one.    One 
can  rationalize  the  argument  on  the  basis 
of  a  penny,  one  can  make  the  argiunent, 
but  percentagewise  an  increase  of  12 'i 
percent  means  something.     One  of  the 
distressing  things  in  Great  Britain  at 
this  moment  is  that  the  cost  of  living 
has   gone  up   10  percent.    Six  percent 
of  that  increase  has  occurred  since  1955. 
Such  an  Increase  is  about  to  blow  the 
fiscal  lid  off  that  country.     When  we 
put  the  increase  on  the  basis  of  per- 
centages and  get  it  in  the  right  perspec- 
tive. It  becomes  very  important  indeed 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  take  it  out  of 
percentages.  I  recall  returning  to  my 
State  in  1937.  when  wheat  was  $3  a 
bushel  and  bread  was  14  cents  a  loaf. 
One  year  later  I  returned,  and  wheat  was 
about  $2  a  bushel  and  bread  was  selling 
for  17  cents  a  loaf. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  figures  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  statisUcs  which 
show  that  between  1947  and  1953  the 
cost  of  wheat  to  the  miller  of  a  1 -pound 
loaf  of  bread  decUned  from  3  cents  to 
2.8  cents,  whereas  in  the  same  period  the 


retail  price  of  bread  went  up  from  12.5 
cents  to  16.4  cents  or  more  than  30  per- 
cent. 80  I  do  not  think  the  price  of 
wheat  makes  any  difference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  made  my  case 
percentagewise,  and  I  shall  stand  on  it. 

I  go  to  the  next  item.  What  happens 
to  the  feed  market?  We  Just  put  an 
amendment  into  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Daniel).  It 
was  Jockeyed  around  so  as  to  put  it  in 
more  palatable  form.  But  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  are  merely  ag- 
gravating the  agricultural  problem  more, 
because  cheap  feed,  such  as  grain  sor- 
ghums, oats,  and  barley,  raised  on  di- 
verted acres,  can  only  plummet  the  corn 
market. 

I  am  not  wanting  in  selfishness.  I 
think  a  little  in  terms  of  the  price  of 
corn,  soyt)eans.  and  hogs  which  are 
raised  in  the  Midwest.  I  point  no  ac- 
c\ising  finger  at  anyone  who  rises  to  con- 
tend for  the  major  crop  in  his  section. 
I  think  it  is  only  fair. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
smiling.  I  suppose  he  is  doing  so  be- 
cause I  have  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  rice  title,  because  it  is  a  two-price 
provision  also.  So  my  principle  is  con- 
sistent. I  am  against  the  two-price  pro- 
posal, because  I  do  not  think  it  would 
do  any  good.  I  think  it  would  aggravate 
the  feed  picture.  It  would  invite  admin- 
istrative complexities  of  all  kinds.  In 
my  Judgment,  It  would  not  increase  the 
export  of  wheat.  Finally.  It  would  leave 
us  with  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  seeking 
some  kind  of  outlet.  Either  it  would  go 
Into  the  Government  accoimt  or  become 
competitive  with  the  feed  we  are  produc- 
ing now.  If  it  should,  the  alternate  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  with  public  funds,  or  the 
pledging  of  public  credit,  would  have  to 
take  an  equivalent  amount  of  other  feed 
grain  out  of  the  market  to  support  the 
price  and  put  it  in  some  kind  of  can  and 
leave  It  there  until,  by  the  grace  of  the 
Almighty,  there  was  an  outlet  or  It  had 
spoiled  and,  out  of  compulsion  and  neces- 
sity, it  would  have  to  be  moved  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  is  contending  that  there  will  be 
more  wheat  grown  than  will  be  the  case 
under  the  present  situation.  The  wheat 
will  be  there  anyway.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  about  the  Other 
acres? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think 
more  wheat  will  be  produced  under  the 
two-price  system  than  Is  being  produced 
now,  so  even  if  the  argximent  of  the  Sen- 
ator were  correct,  the  wheat  would  still 
be  there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  happens  to  the 
500  million  bushels? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Rlpht  now  we  ex- 
port 200  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
Wheat  competes  with  com. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  proposal  Is  de- 
signed to  feed  the  wheat  into  the  export 
market  at  whatever  the  feed  level  in 
America  will  be.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  the  Argentine.  Canada.  Australia. 
and  the  other  wheat  producing  areas  will 
be  saying  about  that?  Does  the  Senator 
think  they  will  accept  such  exports  with- 


out retaliation?  Does  the  Senator  think 
those  countries  will  permit  us  to  break 
down  their  economy? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  wheat  would 
be  sold  on  the  world  market. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  be  the 
feed  price  in  America. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  bound  by 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Our  exporters  will 
want  to  ship  wheat  wherever  they  can. 
quite  aside  from  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  My  friend  shakes  his  head. 
If  that  is  not  the  case,  why  have  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor Is  as  wrong  as  he  can  be  as  con- 
cerns getting  the  wheat  into  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  countries  and 
spoHing  their  markets.  Our  national 
representative  at  the  international  wheat 
conference.  Herbert  G.  Hughes,  has  just 
returned  from  Geneva,  where  a  confer- 
ence was  held.  I  received  a  letter  from 
him.  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows: 

WASinNCTON.  D.  C,  March  12,  1956. 
Hon.  Fkank  Carlson. 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DiAR  ScNATOB  CARI.SON :  In  view  of  the 
current  farm  legislation.  I  thought  you  might 
be  Interested  In  the  report  on  a  recent  meet- 
ing I  had  with  8  representatives  of  the  farm 
organlzatlona  in  Canada,  and  2  repreeenta- 
tlves  of  the  farm  organizations  In  Australia. 

On  Thursday.  March  8.  I  met  with  these 
wheat  producer  representatives  In  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  where  all  of  us  were  attending 
an  International  wheat  conference  relative 
to  renewal  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  This  meeting  was  attended  by 
only  producer  representatives  and  we  thor- 
oughly discussed  not  only  the  current  IWA 
negotiations,  but  domestic  wheat  program 
policies  in  the  three  major  exporting  coun- 
tries. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  explain  In  detail 
our  own  proposed  domestic  parity  program, 
and  after  satisfying  their  many  questions  on 
details  of  operation,  they  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  they  would  prefer  competition  In 
International  trade  with  us  under  this  pro- 
gram to  the  present  type  of  program  under 
which  we  are  now  operating. 

They  said  further  that  they  would  like  very 
much  to  have  the  same  program  In  Canada. 

I  had  been  requested  by  Secretary  Benson 
to  discuss  this  particular  subject  with  the 
Canadian  wheat  producer  representatives 
because  of  hU  concern  th.at  they  might  be 
worried  by  our  change  In  domestic  policy. 

This  report  should  reassure  those  In  thla 
country  who  are  worried  abojt  the  reaction 
of  Canadian  wheat  producers  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  domesUc  parity  program  Ui  the 
United  States.  *  k  "»*~"  »ii  i-u- 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hekbebt  J.  Httchts. 
President.  National  Association  of 
Wheat  GrotDCTS. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President  I 
should  like  to  read  1  or  2  paragraphs 
from  that  letter. 

It  air>  ^^^°^^'    '^^  '^«  Senator  read 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  would  take  too 
much  time,  although  I  would  not  mind 
reading  it.    It  is  signed  by  our  repre- 
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sentative  at  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  and  reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

On  Thursday.  March  8.  I  met  with  these 
wheat-producer  representatives  In  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  where  all  of  us  were  attending 
an  International  Wheat  Conference  relative 
to  renewal  of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. This  meeting  was  attended  by  only 
producer  representatives,  and  we  thoroughly 
discussed  not  only  the  current  IWA  negotia- 
tions but  domestic  wheat  program  policies 
in  the  three  major  exporting  countries. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  explain  In  detaU 
all  our  own  proposed  domestic  parity  pro- 
gram, and  after  satisfying  their  many  ques- 
tions on  details  of  operation  they  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  would  prefer — 

And  I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to 

this — 

competition  in  international  trade  with  us 
under  this  program  to  the  present  type  of 
program  under  which  we  are  now  operating. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Meaning  what? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  domestic  parity 
program  we  are  discussing  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  present  program  is 
one  subsidizing  exports  at  about  85  cents 
a  bushel,  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  we  are  operating 
under  a  wheat  agreement,  then  certainly 
the  highest  agricultural  official  in  this 
Government,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, ought  to  be  In  hne  with  that  kind 
of  concept.  But  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  opposed  to  this  proptsal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  ScOTT 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield;  if  I  am  In 
error,  I  should  like  to  be  corrected. 

First,  though,  let  me  ask  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ai?riculture  and  Forestry,  whether  or 
not  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  op- 
posed to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.    No. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  got  different  infor- 
mation only  a  little  more  than  3  hours 
ago  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
So  let  us  keep  the  record  straight,  be- 
cause I  am  not  talking  with  my  tongue 
in  my  cheek. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me.  so  tliat 
we  can  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing—I  shall  paraphrase  the  statement, 
but  I  think  I  shall  give  an  accurate  para- 
phrase of  what  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture said— that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture had  been  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  two-price  domestic  parity  pro- 
gram for  wheat,  until  a  few  months  ago, 
when  he  was  at  Portland.  Oreg.,  and 
made  a  speech  to  the  Oregon  Wheat 
League.  At  that  time  he  said  he  thought 
another  year  was  needed  in  order  really 
to  prepare  the  country  for  the  program, 
but  that  he— and  I  think  I  am  now 
going  to  give  a  very  accurate  statement 
of  what  he  said — had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  merit  in  the  pro- 
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gram,  although  they  wanted  another 
year  to  place  it  tmder  consideration  and 
study. 

But  he  did  not  express  the  opposition 
to  it  that  had  characterized  the  previous 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

If  Senators  want  my  interpretaticm  of 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  means, 
it  is  that  he  thinks  that  in  about  another 
year  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mend the  program;  but  they  are  not 
recommending  against  the  pr(«ram  as  of 
now.    That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  estimate  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  reminds  me  of  the  man  who 
rushed  to  a  lawyer,  and  said  to  him,  "I 
want  to  sue  Bill  Jones." 

'What  for?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

The  man  said,  "Because  he  called  me  a 
rhinoceros." 

The  lawyer  asked.  "When  did  that 
happen?" 

The  man  replied,  "Thirteen  years 
ago." 

The  lauTer  asked.  "Why  didn't  you 
come  to  see  me  about  it  before  now?" 

The  man  replied,  "Because  I  never  saw 
a  rhinoceros  until  yesterday."  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  adequate  description  of 
the  shift  of  position  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  think  there 
could  be  a  better  description  of  the  shift 
in  its  position. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  pref- 
aced his  remarks  by  using  the  words 
"a  few  months  ago."  At  this  time  it  is 
3  o'clock,  or  a  bttle  after;  and  3  hours 
ago  I  heard  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  opposed  to  the  program. 
If  more  recent  testimony  is  produced, 
and  if  any  point  is  to  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  currency  of  the  testimony,  then, 
of  course,  I  shall  recede  from  my  posi- . 
tion.  But  what  may  have  been  said  3 
or  4  months  ago.  Is  one  thing ;  and  what 
was  said  at  12  o'clock  today  is  another. 
If  there  is  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
impeach  that  position,  I  shall  lend  my- 
self to  enabling  him  to  state  his  case. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  now 
we  have  three  export  programs? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Or  probably  more,  to 
Judge  from  what  I  know. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Three  distinct  export 
programs.  One  of  them  is  under  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  which  in 
the  past  6  months  has  cost  us  approxi- 
mately 60 ',2  cents  a  bushel.  Another 
one  is  outside  of  the  wheat  agreement, 
but  It  is  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  It  has  cost  us  about  72  cents  a 
bushel.  Then  there  is  the  program  un- 
der Public  Law  480,  under  which  we  even 
give  away  some  wheat. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  cor- 
rect. Depending  on  the  kind  of  wheat, 
depending  on  whether  it  is  hard  wheat  or 
soft  wheat,  and  depending  on  whether 
it  Is  shipped  from  the  gulf  coast  to 
Latin  America  or  whether  it  is  shipped 
from  east  coast  or  from  the  west  coast, 
the  cost  runs  all  the  way  from  64  cents 


to  84  cents;  and  we  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  on  it.  So  now  we  are  going 
to  have  a  fourth  price  program;  we  are 
going  to  make  it  very  complicated,  and 
not  even  a  Solomon  will  be  able  to  ad- 
minister it. 

Mr.WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  my  very 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  frwn 
Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dis- 
course in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  after- 
noon I  have  been  interrogating  my 
friends  on  the  floor— including  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry—and I  have  not  heard  that  the 
Secretary  of  AgriciUture  is  adamant 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  there  were  some 
"bugs"  in  the  bill.  I  was  asked,  "Why 
not  let  the  bill  go  to  conference,  and  work 
out  those  things  there?"  But  they  were 
afraid  that  the  House  conferees  would 
put  more  "bugs"  into  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  pursue  his  interrogation  a  little 
further,  so  that  we  can  know  exactly  how 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  feels  about  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  well 
knows,  I  have  been  rather  close  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  3 
or  4  years,  and  I  have  not  had  any  bull- 
whipping  given  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  with  the 
utmost  of  himiility  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  there  are  8  telephones  in  the 
Republican  cloakroom  and  8  telephones 
in  the  Democratic  cloakroom,  and  an- 
other dozen  telephones  scattered 
throughout  the  Marble  Room;  and  it  is 
not  a  difficult  chore  for  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  talk  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  telephone  and  find 
out  for  himself. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Very  well.  Why  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Illinois  finish  his 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  so  that  we  may  have 
the  benefit  of  his  view  of  the  matter? 
I  wish  to  know  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Agricidture  is  so  much  opposed  to  it 
or  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  speaking  for 
myself. 

Mr.  WELKER.  A  moment  ago  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  loegan  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  finish  the 
question,  so  that  we  might  hear  from 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.-  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  present,  and 
can  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
have  to  ask  Senators  to  wait  a  minute; 
I  am  afraid  that  my  time  will  run  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  ask  only 
a  brief  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well;  I  yield  for 
a  brief  question. 
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Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  suggest- 
ing that  the  telephones  on  this  side  or 
the  telephones  on  the  other  side  be  used. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  willing  to  tele- 
phone  from  the  other  side;  there  is 
nothing  political  about  a  telephone,  Mr. 
President.     (Laughter.] 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson ] .  a  ques- 
tion: Is  it  correct  that  as  we  operate 
now.  insofar  as  wheat  is  concerned,  the 
small  wheat  grower  can  grow  up  to  15 
acres  of  wheat  and  can  market  it  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  penalty? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  a  correct 
statement:  and  that  is  being  done  in 
many  States  of  the  Union  outside  the 
wheat  area,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
wheat  area. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  the  certificate 
plan,  what  will  happen  to  the  small 
farmer  who  grows  up  to  15  acres  of 
wheat? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assume  that  he  will 
be  out  of  the  program.    He  is  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  will  have  to  come 
in  under  the  certificate  program  or  plan, 
will  he  not? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  will. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  will  not  receive 
any  benefits  unless  he  does. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes;  but  he  does  not 
receive  any  benefits  now.  under  the  75 
percent  of  parity.  At  the  present  time 
he  sells  his  wheat,  and  he  is  free  to  sell 
it  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  wiU  happen 
imder  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
Irom  Kansas? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  assume 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  Senator  sUte  his 
asaumptlons.  The  small  farmer  wlU 
come  under  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assume  the  small 
farmer  will  sell  It.  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  AU  right.  WeU.  we 
•re  going  to  let  the  price  of  wheat  drib- 
ble down  to  the  feed  level.  So  if  the 
•mall  farmer  has  15  acres  of  wheat,  that 
Is  the  price  he  will  get.  But  if  he  wUhes 
to  receive  the  certificate  value,  he  will 
have  to  reduce  his  acreage:  in  other 
words,  if  he  now  has  6  acres,  he  will  be 
able  to  receive  the  benefits  only  If  he 
reduces  his  acreage  to  perhaps  3.  In 
arithmetic,  that  is  about  the  way  it  will 
work  out.  If  he  now  plants  10  acres. 
and  if  he  wishes  to  receive  the  benefits! 
he  will  have  to  reduce  his  acreage  to  5 
or  less.  But  how  can  a  small  farmer  get 
along  with  so  few  acres? 

If  I  am  wrong  in  stating  that  this  Is 
what  the  plan  will  do  to  the  small  wheat 
grower,  then  of  course  I  should  like  to 
be  advised  that  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me.  to 
permit  me  to  ask  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  seek  Informa- 
tion. It  has  been  my  assumption,  from 
the  limited  knowledge  I  have,  that  the 
small  wheat  farmers  who  raise  15  acres 
of  wheat  or  less,  seldom  sell  their  wheat 
in  the  market,  but  chiefly  use  it  for  feed 
in  connection  with  their  own  operations. 


For  example,  my  wife's  folk  happen  to 
be  farmers.  They  raise  a  little  wheat, 
but  they  do  not  sell  any  of  it.  They 
feed  it  to  their  dairy  cattle  or  chickens; 
they  happen  to  have  some  poultry.  How 
many  of  the  small  farmers  actually  put 
their  wheat  on  the  market?  I  am  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  that  information. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  Illinois,  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  wheat  is  produced,  al- 
though not  so  much  as  is  produced  in 
Montana  or  Kansas,  of  course.  However, 
very  considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are 
produced  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Are  there  not  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course  there  are. 
I  do  not  have  the  outside  figure  in  mind ; 
but  one  who  drives  in  Illinois  any  time 
during  the  June  or  July  season  will  see 
wheat  growing:  in  fact,  he  will  see  wheat 
growing  both  in  Illinois  and  In  the  ad- 
joining States.  He  will  see  little  patches 
of  wheat.  Corn  is  grown  there  also.  But 
that  production  will  he  cut  in  half,  in 
the  case  of  the  small  farmers,  if  this 
program  is  placed  in  effect. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  But  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois claims  that  the  small  farmer  who 
raises  15  acres  or  less  of  wheat,  sells  sub- 
stantially all  of  It  on  the  open  market? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  best  evidence  I 
know  of  Is  the  number  of  small  mills  one 
sees,  which  mill  that  wheat  for  cake 
fiour,  doughnut  fiour,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  The  mere  fact 
that  a  mill  is  small  does  not  mean  the 
wheat  comes  from  a  small  wheat  acre- 
age. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Not  particularly ;  but 
that  happens  to  be  the  practice.  That  Is 
not  the  hard  wheat  area.  Those  mills 
are  not  like  the  mills  on  the  Mississippi 
River  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  where 
bread  flour  U  milled.  The  mills  to  which 
I  refer  are  mainly  soft  wheat  millf 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  U  quite  clear 
that  the  so-called  imall  wheat  farmer 
produces  more  than  the  acreage  Indi- 
cated. I  do  not  think  there  will  be  foimd 
many  8-,  10-.  or  15-acre  tracts  of  wheat, 
even  In  Illinois.  I  think  the  wheat 
farms  m  Illinois  go  beyond  that  acre- 
age. But  let  us  assume  that  the  so- 
called  small  wheat  producer  is  that  small 
a  producer. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Outside  the  essen- 
tially wheat  areas,  where  there  are  large 
farms,  that  is  true  of  most  wheat  farms 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  consider  the 
small  producer.  Under  the  present 
plan,  if  he  complies  with  the  acreage 
allotment,  he  gets  a  support  price.  Un- 
der the  plan  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
if  he  complies  with  the  certificate  pro- 
gram, he  will  get  his  protection  there. 
There  would  be  no  difference  in  the  pos- 
ture of  the  small  producer,  so  far  as 
Government  assistance  is  concerned 
under  either  plan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  has  the  present 
market  price  of  wheat  to  go  on.  and  he 
can  produce  15  acres  without  penalty. 
But.  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  saidi 


under  his  amendment  there  would  be  one 
base  price,  which  would  be  the  feed  price 
of  wheat. 

We  would  give  the  farmer  the  value 
of  th^  certificate  which  would  be  issued 
to  him.  to  bring  him  up  to  100  percent. 
But,  of  course,  he  must  reduce  his  acre- 
age. The  small  producer  must  reduce 
his  acreage  and  when  he  does,  what  is 
left  of  his  little  acreage?  I  think  I  am 
right  about  it.  The  question  is  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  If  he  puts  the 
wheat  on  the  market,  he  may  receive 
more  than  100  percent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  receives  the  feed 
price  for  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Under  the  domestic 
consumption  provision  he  would  receive 
100  percent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  would  reduce  his 
15acres  to  get  the  benefit.  Would  he  not 
have  to  reduce  his  acreage? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  that  is  true,  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  eliminate  the  15-acre  pro- 
vision. That  is  one  reason  why  I  think 
the  legislation  cannot  be  written  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  ought  to  go  to 
conference  for  the  correction  of  any  in- 
justices. Therefore  I  hope  this  bill  will 
go  to  conference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Lot  me  make  this 
point:  Rice  is  on  a  so-called  two-price 
basis.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for 
whom  I  cherish  a  great  affection,  and  of 
whose  interest  in  that  subject  I  am  well 
aware,  knows  how  I  feel.  My  position 
has  been  consistent  I  have  an  amend- 
ment pending  to  strike  the  rice  title,  and 
I  would  strike  It  if  I  could.  But  now  a 
proposal  with  respect  to  wheat  comes 
along.  It  is  suggested  that  we  should 
deal  on  the  same  basis  with  cotton.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  RtJMCLLl  will 
propose  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

What  about  other  commodities?  If 
that  U  the  way  It  U  to  be.  and,  one  by  one. 
we  are  to  write  commodities  into  the  bill 
on  a  two-price  system,  when  the  subject 
has  not  been  adequately  ventilated. 
what  win  finally  happen  to  the  farm  bill? 
It  will  become  confusion  worse  con- 
founded: and  when  we  are  through,  when 
the  final  roll  call  U  intoned,  no  Member 
of  this  body  will  know  what  we  have 
done,  either  for  or  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
not  believe  that  the  committee  was  wise' 
The  committee  felt  that  there  was  merit 
in  the  two-price  system,  and  that  prob- 
ably we  shall  have  to  come  to  it.  Does 
not  the  Senator  feel  that  the  committee 
was  wise  in  selecting  a  relatively  small 

and   unimportant  crop  such  as   rice 

speaking  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole — and  giving  the  principle  a  trial? 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  it.  But  suppose  there  is  difficulty 
in  administration  or  otherwise.  It  would 
be  vei-y  wise  at  least  to  put  into  effect  a 
program  on  rice,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  quite  share 
that  sentiment.    IX  we  are  to  adopt  such 
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a  program,  let  us  apply  It  to  all  com- 
modities. If  we  have  faith  In  the  pro- 
gram, if  there  is  conviction  that  it  will 
work,  let  us  go  through  with  a  two-price 
system  with  respect  to  all  the  export 
commodities,  instead  of  trs'ing  to  write 
items  of  such  dimensions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  have  faith  In  the 
program.  I  intend  to  support  the  wheat 
agreement.  But  when  the  Senator  makes 
reference  to  rice,  I  think  he  proves  the 
good  faith  of  the  committee,  and  its  con- 
viction that  there  is  merit  in  the  two- 
price  program. 

I  prcsiune  that  the  committee  felt  that 
it  was  quite  an  undertaking  suddenly  to 
embark  upon  a  program  involving  com- 
modities so  enormous  in  volume  and  so 
difficult  to  handle  as  wheat.  I  am  not 
the  judge  of  that;  but  certainly  the  com- 
mittee accepted  the  principle,  and  in- 
cluded it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  rice  title 
is  defective,  in  that  Cuba  is  brought  in 
under  the  so-called  primary  market 
quota.  Frankly.  I  do  not  understand 
how  in  the  world  Cuba  could  be  brought ' 
into  that  picture  without  doing  violence 
to  the  relationships  we  have  created  un- 
der our  fcreign-aid  acts  of  one.  kind  or 
another.  The  possibilities  of  bypassing 
would  be  enormous  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  wish  U»  go  Into 
that  subject  in  detail  later,  but  I  do  not 
care  to  do  so  now,  in  connection  with  the 
wheat  agreement.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned rice,  and  I  think  there  is  a  good 
excuse  for  rice  being  in  the  bill.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  discuss  the  question  when  it 
ari-ses. 

Mr.  DIRKSFN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  conclude  these  observations.  Per- 
haps other  Senators  desire  to  speak. 

I  think  It  L>  an  amazing  thing  that  we 
go  along  In  the  consideration  of  a  bill, 
and  then  suddenly  try  to  clutter  it  up 
with  an  amendment  of  such  proportions 
that  no  one  can  tell  what  It  would  do 
or  how  it  would  affect  a  crop  involving 
a  billion-bushel  commodity  which  is 
probably  worth  normally  in  the  market 
about  t2  billion.  I  do  not  understand 
the  Idea  of  doing  It  so  summarily  and 
hastily  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  It  has  not  been  adequately  con- 
sidered in  committee,  or  by  those  whose 
counsel  and  guidance  we  should  solicit, 
since  they  are  giving  guidance  to  the 
agricultural  destiny  of  the  country. 

So  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  in- 
clusion in  this  bill  of  a  provision  which 
might  have  a  terrific  impact  upon  the 
entire  economy  of  the  country,  and  could 
very  conceivably  make  such  a  deep  dent 
in  the  feed  market  that  the  com  farm- 
ers of  my  own  area  would  be  deeply 
prejudiced  thereby.  I  think  It  would  be 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  ronainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  has  my 
enthusiastic  support. 

I  joined  in  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment in  the  sincere  belief  that  the  do- 


mestic parity  plan  will  restore  order  to 
the  wheat  situation  with  a  minimum  of 
Government  control  and  a  maximum  of 
benefit — both  to  farmer  and  consiuner. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
this  plan  for  my  State  is  the  fact  that  it 
will  permit  wheat  to  be  used  for  feed. 

Washington  State  is  a  feed  deficit 
State.  Our  poultry  farmers,  for  ex- 
ample, import  two-thirds  of  the  300.000 
tons  of  manufactured  feed  they  use  each 
year.  They  pay  freight  costs  anywhere 
from  $15  to  $24  a  ton  on  this  feed. 
Both  they  and  the  consumer  suffer  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  feed  wheat 
under  present  price  support  programs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  tells  me  that  Washington 
State  poultry  production  is  now  declin- 
ing because  of  high  feed  costs  while,  at 
the  same  time,  consumers'  needs  con- 
tinue to  rise.  The  domestic  parity  plan, 
by  permitting  wheat  to  move  into  the 
feed  market  at  competitive  levels,  will 
give  the  wheat  farmer  new  markets,  the 
poultry  grower  local  feeds  without  heavy 
freight  costs,  and  the  consumer  cheaper 
poultry. 

Washington  State  is  also  a  livestock 
deficit  State  and.  again,  cheaper  feed 
is  the  key  to  the  problem.  Merely  to 
supply  local  demand  within  the  State  we 
could  double  our  sheep  production  and 
increase  our  hog  production  five  times 
its  present  level.  As  things  stand  now, 
we  import  this  deficit  at  great  loss  to 
our  farmers  and  our  consumers.  But 
the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  stated  that  "the  great  bulk 
of  the  pork  consumed  in  Washington, 
90  percent,  is  imported  because  you  can- 
not feed  price-supported  wheat  to  hogs." 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  said  about 
Washington  State  applies  to  other  States 
in  Uie  Pacific  Northwest  as  well. 

The  domectic  parity  plan  for  wheat 
WiU  be  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of 
agrtcultunU  eeU-Mfllcienor  for  this  re- 
gion. 

By  makinf  the  all-important  distinc- 
tion between  wheat  for  domestic  human 
constmiption  and  wheat  sold  for  feed  and 
export  purposes,  this  plan  could  increase 
exports  and  sales  of  wheat  for  feed  by 
over  200  million  bushels. 

I  do  not  share  the  fears  expressed  by 
some  that  the  domestic  parity  plan 
might  have  adverse  effects  on  the  prices 
of  other  feed  grains.  The  estimated  in- 
crease in  use  of  wheat  for  feed  under 
this  plan  represents  about  3.5  percent 
of  the  total  feed  grain  market.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  standby  authority  in 
this  amendment  to  protect  other  feed 
grains. 

Quite  aside  from  this,  however,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  if  wheat  acreage 
expands  under  the  domestic  parity  plan, 
this  will  reduce  rather  than  increase  the 
available  supply  of  feed  grains.  The 
feed  value  of  an  average  acre  of  wheat  is 
less  than  the  value  of  that  acre  if  sown 
in  other  feed  grains.  Thus  in  1954  we 
produced  over  35  percent  more  feed 
grains  on  the  acres  diverted  from  wheat 
than  would  have  been  grown  had  this 
acreage  been  used  for  feed-wheat  pro- 
duction. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
changing  diet  of  the  American  people 


provides  another  sound  reason  for  the 
enactment  of  the  domestic  parity  plan. 
Our  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat, 
as  my  colleagues  know,  has  steadily  de- 
creased in  the  past  three  decades.  Meat 
consumption  has  risen  steadily.  Obvi- 
ously, as  the  cereal  diet  continues  to 
give  way  to  the  meat  diet,  we  will  require 
more  grains  for  feed.  Of  these  grains, 
wheat  is  the  most  nutritious. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  emphasized  one 
benefit  that  will  result  from  the  domes- 
tic parity  plan  because  it  is  of  special 
significance  to  my  State.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  aspects  of  the  plan  of  equal 
merit  which  deserve  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  These  fea- 
tures have  been  clearly  set  forth  already 
by  several  of  the  Senators  whom  I 
joined  in  offering  the  amendment.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  support  our  confi- 
dence in  the  domestic  parity  plan  for 
wheat  and  adopt  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  mintues  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
7th  of  March  I  spoke  at  some  length  on 
this  subject.  Today  I  wish  to  confine 
my  brief  remarks  to  the  siuplus  wheat 
problem  in  its  relationship  to  the  do- 
mestic parity  amendment. 

First.  Section  380  (c)  of  the  domestic 
parity  amendment  now  under  considera- 
tion ppovides  for  acreage  controls  at  the 
descretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  means  that  as  long  as  the 
present  surplus  stocks  are  on  hand  in  the 
United  States,  the  controls  may  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  Secretary.  It  has  been 
clearly  brought  out  by  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senate  that  wheat  acreage 
controls  are  effective  in  controlling  pro- 
duction. The  latest  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agrietdture  estimates  of  the 
1956  wheat  crop,  indicates  that  the  total 
production  will  be  very  cloee  to  total  dis- 
appearance for  this  crop  year.  The 
wheat  farmers  of  my  State  have  a  line 
record  of  compliance  and  I  am  sure  that 
wheat  farmers  throughout  the  Nation 
will  cooperate  in  making  the  acreage  al- 
lotment program  woric 

Second.  With  the  domestic  parity  pro. 
gram,  wheat  will  be  offered  on  the  market 
at  competitive  prices.  This  will  allow  ad- 
ditional wheat  to  be  marketed  for  feed, 
export  and  industrial  uses,  which  can- 
not be  accomplished,  under  the  present 
Government  program  without  a  subsi- 
dized disposal  program.  Also,  the  incen- 
tives for  the  production  of  quality  wheat, 
that  would  result  from  the  operation  of 
this  program,  will  reduce  overall  produc- 
tion because  high  quality  wheat  will  not 
produce  as  many  bushels  per  acre  as 
feed-type  wheat. 

It  has  lieen  less  desirable  wheat  that 
has  filled  the  storage  bins  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  under  the 
present  program. 

Third.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that 
present  price  support  programs  con- 
tribute nothing  toward  the  solution  of 
the  siuplus  problem.  Despite  acreage 
allotments  at  the  minimum  level  per- 
missible imder  legislation,  despite  price 
supports  at  76  percent  of  parity  in  effect 
for  this  year's  crop,  and  despite  all  out 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  adminlstraticn 
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to  reduce  earryover  stocks  through 
vigorous  export  programs  and  other  dis- 
posal measures  Including  foreign  assist- 
ance programs,  no  reduction  in  stocks 
below  the  unprecedented  all-time  record 
of  more  than  1  billion  bushels  estimated 
to  be  carired  over  on  July  1.  1956  is  in- 
dicated for  the  end  of  the  1956-57  mar- 
keting year.  Clearly,  present  price  sup- 
port programs  are  not  the  answer  to  the 
wheat  surplus  problem. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is 
only  fair  and  right  that  we  should  in- 
clude in  the  pending  bill  the  proposed 
wheat  provision  so  that  we  may  get  into 
conference  the  problem  with  regard  to 
wheat.  There  are  already  in  the  bill 
provisions  with  regard  to  com  and  other 
major  crope.  The  wheat  producei-s  are 
entitled  to  have  the  conferees  go  into 
the  program  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  proposed.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  it.  If  there  are  any  "bugs"  in  it,  they 
can  be  taken  out  in  conference. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case  I  has  an  amendment,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  which  amendment.  I  am 
sure,  will  remove  some  of  the  objections 
we  have  heard  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram which  is  now  being  debated. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
there  are  four  reasons  why  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
the  Senate  to  add  to  the  pending  farm 
bill  the  domestic  parity  plan. 

First,  it  would  return  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  wheat  to  the  open  market. 
where  the  price  is  determined  by  factors 
of  quality  and  demand. 

Second,  the  resulting  lower  market 
price  would  make  it  possible  for  more 
wheat  to  move  into  export  and  indus- 
trial uses,  and  thus  increase  the  total 
overall  use  of  wheat. 

Third,  it  would  guarantee  wheat  farm- 
ers full  parity  on  that  part  of  the  annual 
crop  which  goes  into  domestic  human 
consumption. 

Fourth— and  perhaps  this  is  the  most 
important  reason— it  should  ultimately 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  business 
of  buying,  storing,  and  trying  to  dispose 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding some  fears  about  the  proposal 
expressed  on  the  part  of  corngrowers. 
I  should  like  to  quote  a  statement  made 
last  year  by  one  of  the  leading  farm 
spokesmen  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Herschel 
D.  Newsom,  the  master  of  the  National 
Orange,  who  certainly  has  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  corngrowers  as  well  as  of 
wheatgrowers.  I  quote  him  directly  as 
follows : 

Some  eorn^rowera  argue  against  this  pro- 
gram. Actually,  they  have  lUtle  to  worry 
about.  The  stop-loH  price  noor  would  taJce 
care  or  thla.  Beeldes.  wheat  never  was  and 
never  win  be.  a  serious  feed-grain  competi- 
tor or  King  Corn. 

So  spoke  the  master  of  the  National 
Grange. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
wheatgrowers  of  the  Nation,  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  urging  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  program,  deserve  credit  for 
"aaking  an  effort  to  get  the  Government 


out  of  the  business  of  bujrlng  and  sup- 
porting and  storing  wheat,  and  for  trying 
eventually  to  bring  about  a  program 
which  will  make  wheat  stand  on  its  own. 

I  feel  that  the  wheatgrowers  of  the 
United  States — certainly  those  of  my 
State — owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  CaslsonI.  who  has  so  ably  and 
capably  sponsored  the  pending  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  his  public-spirited  effort. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dikksen)  asked 
the  question  if  we  do  this  for  wheat  and 
then  take  another  approach  for  cotton 
and  then  take  this  approach  for  rice 
and  then  take  still  another  approach  for 
sugar,  where  will  we  be  going  with  the 
farm  program? 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  are  exercis- 
ing very  good  judgment  in  connection 
with  the  whole  farm  program  when  we 
do  start  prescribing  a  specific  remedy  for 
a  specific  ill.  Perhaps  one  of  the  diffl- 
culties  in  the  past  has  been  that  we  have 
been  too  much  inclined  to  prescribe  one 
remedy  and  assume  that  it  would  auto- 
matically cure  all  the  ills  to  which  agri- 
culture is  heir. 

As  I  said  the  other  evening,  I  believe 
In  connection  with  the  wheat  situation 
we  have  reached  the  point  in  the  de- 
bate of  the  farm  bill  where  more  must 
be  done  for  this  product  than  has  been 
done  up  to  now.  by  some  device  or  tac- 
tic. Most  of  the  other  farm  products 
have  been  given  a  nudge  in  the  right 
direction,  by  some  gimmick  or  gadget  in 
the  legislation.  With  respect  to  wheat, 
however,  we  still  face  a  discouraging 
situation.  Unless  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate  or  some  other 
amendment  we  will  find  that  insofar  as 
Senate  action  is  concerned  we  will  have 
done  nothing  to  improve  the  status  of 
the  wheat  farmer. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  as  this  leg- 
islation comes  back  from  conference,  as 
the  result  of  the  tie  vote  in  the  Senate, 
and  as  the  result  of  the  clear  demon- 
stration that  half  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  feel  that  something  bettei 
must  be  done  for  wheat  than  has  been 
done  up  to  now.  there  will  come  some- 
thing out  of  conference,  if  not  very 
closely  resembling  or  completely  resem- 
bling the  Young  provision  in  the  bill 
something  that  will  go  substantially  iii 
that  direction,  and  thus  reflect  the  com- 
promise position  which  a  conference 
has  the  responsibility  of  endeavormg  to 
create.  That  compromise  position  could 
weU  incorporate  provisions  of  real  and 
substantial  benefit  to  our  wheat  farmers. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  affords  us  an  addi- 
tional leverage  which  we  can  use  in  that 
connection  and  in  that  direction  when 
we  get  to  conference.  It  will  give  us 
a  position  in  conference  to  argue  em- 
phaUcally  and  persuasively  that  the 
Senate  does  desire  to  do  something  bet- 
ter for  the  wheat  faimers  than  we  have 
as  yet  provided. 

While  the  weakness  of  the  amend- 
ment as  it  is  before  us  is  that  it  does 


not  and  cannot  do  ansrthing  to  help  the 
situation  in  1956  by  making  It  avail- 
able in  the  next  crop  year,  we  would  by 
our  adoption  of  it  have  the  expression 
of  the  Senate  that  we  recognize  that  the 
problem  of  wheat  has  not  been  solved 
and  it  will  make  it  easier  for  the  con- 
ferees to  know  what  to  do  about  the 
House  position,  and  to  come  back  with 
something  more  nearly  resembling  what 
I  thought  was  a  very  constructive  pro- 
posal as  written  into  the  proposed  leg- 
islation by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
-koU  in  the  language  approved  by  our 
committee. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  can  vote 
for  this  amendment  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place.  If  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  be  valid,  the  farmers  will  reject 
the  program  by  voUng  'no"  In  the  ref- 
erendum. However,  if  they  believe  that 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  he  paints 
their  future  is  best  preserved  by  trying 
the  two-price  system,  the  farmers  will 
vote  for  it. 

I  think  the  Senate  can  well  aflTord.  af- 
ter we  have  discussed  the  two-price  sys- 
tem these  many  years,  to  give  the  farmers 
who  raise  wheat  an  opportunity  by  way 
of  a  referendum  by  sayins,  "Yes.  you  may 
try  it  out  for  a  year  or  2  years."  or  to 
say.  "No;  after  studying  the  matter  care- 
fully we  prefer  the  existing  wheat  pro- 
gram"—whatever  It  may  be  at  that  time. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  now  provides. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  we  are  where  we 
were  with  respect  to  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  after  the  90  percent  price- 
support  provision  was  stricken  from  the 
bill.  We  are  at  about  that  point  in  ref- 
erence to  wheat.  This  amendment  will 
help  to  bring  about  that  improved  legis- 
lation which  we  hope  will  flow  out  of  the 
conference. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Members 
or  the  Senate,  on  balance,  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  thus  give  additional  evi- 
dence that  this  body  does  wish  to  do 
•something  constructive  for  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  SchoeppelI.    • 

Mr.   SCHOEPPEL.     Mr.   President    I 
have  carefully  listened  to  the  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  I  may  say 
very  frankly,  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
when,  after  a  Jong  series  of  hearings  the 
various  proposals  were  being  discussed 
the  committee  had  some   very  serious 
muigivings  about  incorporating  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  amendment  into  the  pendmg 
farm  bill.     However,  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  proceedings  the  amendment  spon- 
sored by  my  junior  colleague  and  a  num- 
ber  of  cosponsors  is  the  quesUon  before 
the  Senate. 

About  2  4  or  3  years  ago  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  a  member  of  a  conference 
committee  on  a  farm  bill  when  the  ques- 
tion of  a  referendum  on  the  two-price 
system  came  before  the  conferees  I  say 
very  candidly,  Mr.  President,  that  I  took 
the  position  at  that  time  that  a  refer- 
endum on  the  part  of  the  farmers  should 
be  provided.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the 
conferees  at  that  time  that  it  should  be 
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voted  down,  so  it  did  not  become  a  part 
of  that  measure. 

I  have  some  serious  misgivings  as  to 
the  operational  effect  of  this  type  of 
approach.  I  am  wondering  about  the 
long-term  commitments,  the  contractual 
relations,  and  the  contractual  status  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But  this 
bill,  containing  this  and  other  amend- 
ments, will  go  to  conference.  Personally 
I  feel  somewhat  as  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  feels,  that  the  wheat  situ- 
ation has  as  yet  not  been  given  its  proper 
status  with  reference  to  readjustment. 
I  shall  offer,  a  little  later  on,  an  amend- 
ment with  reference  to  changing  certain 
parity  situations,  but  I  feel  that  the  bill, 
when  it  goes  to  conference,  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  complete  settlement  of 
the  problem.  ♦ 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
a  few  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota  (Mr.  HUMPHRKYl. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  associate  myself  with  this 
amendment,  and  to  say  that  it  was  dis- 
cussed, as  I  am  sure  has  been  pointed 
out,  in  the  committee.  It  was  felt  at 
that  time,  in  the  light  of  the  hearings 
we  had  upon  it.  that  it  might  be  better 
to  proceed  under  the  plans  outlined  in 
the  original  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  must  say.  however,  that  now, 
having  struck  down  section  102  of  the 
bill,  the  section  which  would  have  ap- 
plied 90  percent  of  parity  to  wheat  of 
milling  quality,  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  is  the 
mosl  desirable  alternative  which  has 
been  proposed. 

Furthermore,  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
It  deserves  a  trial.  It  provides  a  referen- 
dum for  the  so-called  two-price  plan  on 
wheat.  It  has  been  fully  discussed  with 
us  by  the  Senators  who  are  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon, the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
MacnusonI.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Cask],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
McNamaraI.  They  and  other  Senators 
have  discussed  it  with  us  at  length. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Grange,  one  of  the  great  farm  organiza- 
tions, has  given  active  and  wholehearted 
support  to  the  so-called  two-price  sys- 
tem for  wheat.  This  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  that  great  farm 
organization.  I  have  always  respected 
the  point  of  view  of  its  members  of  it. 
I  have  the  greatest  regard  and  respect 
for  Mr.  Newsom,  the  head  of  the  Grange, 
and  its  Washington  representative.  He 
is  a  man  who  gives  us  much  advice  and 
counsel,  all  of  which  is  good. 

So  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  It  will  be  my  happy  privi- 
lege to  support  his  amendment,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  may  get  sufficient 
votes  to  do  something  constructive.  H 
will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  wheat-pro- 
ducing States,  both  in  the  Midwest  and 
in  the  Northwest 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
has  rather  broad  sponsorship,  represent- 
ing all  sections  of  the  country. 

So  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  give 
the  wheat  producer  at  least  a  fighting 


chance  In  this  farm  bilL  It  is  one  of  the 
better  chances  we  have  to  get  something 
desirable  in  farm  legislation,  rather  than 
to  continue  to  weaken  it. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas,  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KnowlandI. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  the  amendment  and  the  two- 
price  plan  have  not  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  administration  or  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultiire.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  believes  that  many 
dangers  are  contained  within  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  two  minutes.  I  want  to  find  out 
about  the  15-acre  proposal.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  about 
700.000  farmers  who  each  produce  in 
the  neighborhood  of  15  acres  of  wheat 
or  less.  That  is  a  quite  substantial 
number  of  farmers  having  small  wheat 
farms. 

If  my  estimate  Is  correct,  imder  exist- 
ing law  they  can  raise  without  penalty 
up  to  15  acres,  and  they  cannot  share  in 
the  referendum  for  which  provision  is 
made.  That  is  what  I  want  to  ascer- 
tain. Would  the  700,000  small  wheat 
farmers  have  to  go  out  of  existence? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
they  would  be  in  the  same  situation  they 
are  in  imder  the  present  farm  program. 
I  have  checked  this  with  the  clerk  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  that  is  his  tmder- 
standing.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  it  Is 
also  my  understanding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  problem  before 
us  is.  what  will  be  their  position  under 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  their  position  is  as 
I  thinkj  it  is  as  present,  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  conference.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  that  is 
the  sitQation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
matter  so  vital,  affecting  more  than 
700.000  farmers  who  do  not  produce  in 
excess  of  15  acres  of  wheat.  I  am  a 
little  astonished  that  their  interest 
should  rest  in  such  a  vague,  amorphous 
state,  trusting  to  Providence  and  the 
good  grace  of  another  body  to  look  with 
kindliness  upon  their  supplications  when 
the  amendment  goes  to  conference. 
Frankly,  there  is  no  assurance  that  when 
the  amendment  goes  to  conference  it 
will  ever  come  out. 

That  leads  me  to  observe  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  concerned 
about  the  farm  bill.  I  certaizUy  hope 
so.  There  have  been  rumors  and  allega- 
tions that  perhaps  a  rather  polite  and 
not  too  aggressive  filibuster  was  going 
on  to  prevent  the  bill  from  finally 
eventuating.  I  should  be  very  reluctant 
to  believe  that;  but  we  cannot  finally 
reach  our  objective  If  we  encumber  the 
bill  with  items  which  are  so  at  variance 
with  the  basic  program  of  the  admin- 
istration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

If  the  bill  shall  be  encumbered  with 
so  many  items  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  basic  program  of  the  adminis- 
tration, we  shall  be  affording  little  more 
than  an  opportimity.  perhaps,  to  look 
with  disfavor  upon  the  handiwork  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  con- 
ferees, such  as  it  may  be.  That  might 
mean  no  bill  at  all. 

That,  by  implication,  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  speaking  for  the  President, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  President  would 
do.  But  I  think  I  know  what  I  would 
do  if  I  were  sitting  in  the  President's 
place  and  had  before  me  a  bill  so  com- 
plicated, so  difficult  of  administration, 
and  constituting  such  radical  departure 
from  the  basic  concepts  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

So  I  become  a  little  concerned  and  ap- 
prehensive as  to  whether  we  are  going 
to  get  a  program  if  an  amendment  of 
these  proportions  is  to  be  included  in 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Under  the  present 
existing  farm  legislation,  there  are  no 
marketing  quotas  for  farmers  who  pro- 
duce 15  acres  or  less.  There  are  no 
marketing  quotas  in  this  bill  for  farmers 
who  produce  15  acres  or  less.  That 
means  that  if  they  come  imder  the  cer- 
tificate plan  they  will  have  to  cut  their 
acreage  in  half.  If  they  wanted  to  get 
the  full  benefits,  they  would  have  to 
market  50  percent,  or  whatever  the  figure 
might  be.  imder  the  full  parity  clause. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  a  rather  bit- 
ter alternative.  I  am  a  com  raiser  and 
a  hog  raiser.  I  have  10  acres  in  wheat. 
I  can  plant  10  acres  in  wheat  if  the 
amendment  becomes  law.  but  I  will  be 
selling  my  wheat  on  a  feed  basis  because 
wheat  is  going  to  find  its  own  level.  But 
if  I  want  to  cut  the  figure  of  10  acres  in 
half  and  plant  only  5  acres  of  wheat, 
then  I  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  cer- 
tificate plan  provided  in  the  bill.  But, 
as  to  the  remaining  5  acres.  I  will  either 
have  to  find  a  market  for  the  wheat  in 
the  form  of  feed  or  I  must  accept  Gov- 
ernment price  supports,  and  we  have  not 
gotten  away  from  the  Government  under 
this  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired.     

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  some  questions,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired? 
_  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
15-acre  farmers,  because  50.9  percent  of 
the  farms  in  the  United  States  which 
raise  wheat  have  15  acres  or  less  of 
wheat,  according  to  the  figures  which 
I  have.  Under  the  amendment  which 
is  proposed,  50.9  percent  of  the  wheat 
farmers  m  the  United  States  could  not 
vote  at  aU. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  ScnaUn'  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Can  we  get  an  answer 
to  the  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  raised? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  there  are  no  mar- 
keting quotas  under  the  present  law.  and 
no  marketing  quotas  luider  the  proposed 
law,  for  15- acre  wheatgrowers.  How 
much  farther  can  we  go? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  a 
member  of  that  committee.  He  has 
wrestled  with  this  question  for  weeks 
and  months.  Certainly  there  must  be 
an  answer  to  a  question  Involving  more 
than  700.000  small  farmers. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  repeat  the  figures  he 
stated?  Did  he  say  50  percent  of  the 
farmers? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Fifty  and 
nine-tenths  percent  of  the  farms  rais- 
ing wheat  in  the  United  States  are  under 
15  acres.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  that,  because  while  Iowa  is  not 
considered  a  major  wheat-raising  State, 
•till  a  large  amount  of  wheat  is  pro- 
duced there.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
wheat  farmers  of  Iowa  will  be  completely 
and  solely  subjected  to  feed  marketing  at 
the  competitive  world  price  in  deter- 
mining the  price  for  the  wheat  they 
raise. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  un- 
der the  domestic  parity  plan  or  under 
the  present  plan — either  one — the  small. 
15-acre  farmer  can  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
gram if  he  wants  to,  and  feed  his  grain. 
as  most  of  them  do :  or  he  can  sell  in  the 
market  and  Uke  what  he  can  get  for  it. 
The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  cash  or 
market  price  will  be  a  httle  lower.  The 
Secretary,  however,  can  establish  a  mini- 
mum loan  support  level. 

But  if  he  wanted  to  come  in  under  the 
program,  he  could  get  100-percent  sup- 
port for  about  half  his  wheat  production. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Under  the 
1938  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  sec- 
tion 335,  subsection  (7).  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  by  the  74th  Congress. 
and  reads  as  follows: 

A  farm-marketing  quota  on  corn  or  wheat 
■hall  not  b«  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which 
the  acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  U  not 
In  excess  of  15  acres. 

Section  336  provides  for  a  referendum 
and  reads: 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum 
by  secret  ballot,  of  farmers  who  wlU  be  sub- 
ject to  the  quota  specified  therein. 

If  they  are  not  subject  to  quotas,  they 
cannot  vote;  they  must  be  subject  to 
quotas  in  order  to  vote. 

There  are  49.1  percent  who  cannot 
vote  because  they  are  not  subject  to 
quotas:  and  unless  they  are  subject  to 
quotas,  they  cannot  vote. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, there  is  a  minimum  provision  for 
price  supports.  The  Secretary  can  set 
the  price  at  whatever  he  thinks  it  should 
be.  based  upon  several  factors,  including 
competiUon  of  foreign  and  feed  grains 
Therefore,  he  would  set  the  price  which 


would  go  to  the  fanners  on  a  fair  market 
basis.        

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  would 
happen  to  a  wheat  raiser  who  grows  15 '2 
acres  of  wheat  at  the  present  time? 
Would  he  not  be  subject  to  penalties? 
There  have  been  a  number  of  decisions 
by  the  Federal  courts  on  that  point. 
Would  that  situation  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  CARI£ON.  It  is  enUrely  possible 
that  it  might  be  eliminated.  In  the 
amendment,  under  the  referendimi  pro- 
vided for  in  section  308  <  j ' .  if  more  than 
one-half  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the 
referendum  favored  such  a  marketing 
provision,  "the  farmers  shall,"  and  so 
on.  That  sets  up  a  program  perma- 
nently. But  imder  the  law  as  it  now 
exists,  a  two-thirds  majority  is  required. 
That  is  a  year  by  year  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  trying 
to  get  the  matter  straightened  out.  It 
is  serious  for  my  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  trying  to 
ask  questions  myself. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tors  figure  of  50.9  percent  of  farms 
which  grow  less  than  15  acres  of  wheat 
involves  farms  on  which  5,  6.  7.  or  10 
acres,  probably,  are  planted  in  wheat. 
Probably  the  same  situation  would  be 
true  as  to  farms  which  raise  cotton. 
Their  mam  crops  would  be  something 
else. 

The  only  reason  for  the  exemption 
originally  was  that  they  were  not  mainly 
growing  com  or  wheat.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  farms  throughout  the  country 
which  grow  an  acre  or  two  of  wheat. 
About  72  percent  of  such  farms  grow 
wheat  for  their  own  use.  such  as  for 
feed  for  poultry. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  may  be 
true,  liut  there  are  many  farmers  in  the 
Midwest  with  less  than  15  acres 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  they  are  not 
planted  to  the  main  crop.  Iowa  does 
not  have  15-acre  wheat  farms.  The  15 
acres  may  be  a  part  of  a  100-acre  farm 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Who  will 
benefit  under  the  proposal,  the  little  fel- 
low, or  the  big  fellow? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  UtUe  feUow 
is  not  touched. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  read  it 
the  httle  fellow  will  operate  under  the 
competiUve  dump  price,  and  he  has  no 
chance  of  getting  the  better  support 
price. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  by 
that  logic,  he  is  a  free  rider  today  He 
does  not  submit  himself  to  any  acreage 
reductions  or  anything  like  that  He 
simply  rides  on  whatever  benefit  price 
he  may  get.  because  somebody  else  may 
cut  down  on  acreage.  ^^ 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  It  not  true  that 
under  the  amendment  the  small  wheat 
farmer  and  the  large  wheat  farmer  wUl 
get  the  benefit  of  the  marketing  certifi- 
cate on  the  amount  to  which  they  are 
entitled  on  the  historical  basis  for  the 
past  5  years?    So.  as  to  that  portion  of  a 


farmer's  production,  they  will  get  100 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  read 
the  proposal  to  mean  that  the  farmer 
who  has  15  acres  will  get  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  pertinent  question.  All  the  small 
wheat  farmers  have  a  choice.  A  small 
wheat  farmer  can  come  under  the  certif- 
icate plan,  or,  if  he  has  a  vote,  he  can 
continue  as  is;  but — and  this  is  in 
answer  also  to  the  Senator  from  South 

Dakota  who  speaks  about  free  riders 

if  he  can  produce  15  acres  of  wheat  with- 
out incurring  a  penalty,  and  sell  it,  he 
will  sell  it  on  a  market  where  a  feed 
wheat  value  has  been  esteblished,  be- 
cause there  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  proposal  the  guaranteed  domestic 
consumption  value  of  wheat,  and  it  has 
been  tagged  on  the  certificate,  so  that 
the  farmer  will  get  100  percent  on  that 
part  of  his  production. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
said  to  me  a  moment  ago.  the  drop  could 
be  as  much  as  75  cents  a  bushel.  That 
is  a  heavy  penalty  to  a  little  producer, 
even  though  it  is  only  a  portion  of  hi« 
entire  operation.  If  he  wants  to  bene- 
fit under  the  certificate  plan,  he  has  to 
cut  his  operation  in  two,  because  there 
are  500  milUon  bushels  of  wheat  in  ex- 
cess foD export.  I  am  taking  the  figures 
givenJto  us  today.  There  are  500  million 
bushels  for  domestic  markets 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator is  confused. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  not  confused. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  the  floor.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  been  asking  for  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  was  the  figure 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  used  as  to  the 
domestic  consumption? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Five  hundred  milUon 
bushels. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  Is 
the  food  consumption  figure.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  not  have 
wheat  for  seed  or  reserve 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  amendment  is 
geared  to  wheat  consumption. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator is  assuming  that  500  million  bushels 
of  wheat  will  disappear  in  a  normal 
year  s  operation. 

Mr.  DIRKSFJ^I.  I  speak  only  about 
what  IS  in  the  bill,  which  says  "domestic 
wheat  quota."  "t"cowv 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  re- 
fers to  food. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  true  that,  under 
the  amendment,  the  wheat  fanners, 
arge  and  small,  get  100  percent  of  par- 
ity for  that  portion  of  the  production 
Which  comes  under  the  marketing  certif- 
icate and  for  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
duction the  price  will  be  the  same  as  It 
is  at  the  present  time' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  will  be  whatever 
the  price  is  atthe  moment 

«^..*^'**^^  There  wiU  still  be 
support  prices  of  75  percent  for  the  re- 
mainder. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    No. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  price  for  the  re- 
mamder  will  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
cretery  of  Agriculture  based  on  five 
factors.     The  price  of  com  is  $1  40  a 
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bushel.    It  cannot  go  below  that.    That 
is  much  more  than  the  feed  price. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  that  can  be  alto- 
gether different  from  75  percent. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  trying  to  let  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  have  his  day  in  court, 
so  he  may  ask  questions.    I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions,  in  order  to 
be  sure  I  have  the  answers  in  my  own 
mind. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  assure  the 
Senator  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
the  answers  to  his  questions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  have  the  answers  to  the  questions  I 
shall  ask. 

Under  our  present  system  a  wheat 
farmer  can  produce  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent on  land  up  to  15  acres.  He  is  sub- 
ject to  no  marketing  quota  penalty,  but 
he  gets  no  supports  under  the  present 
system.  Under  the  bill,  he  can  produce 
on  up  to  15  acres,  and  he  does  not  have 
to  come  under  the  program  if  he  does 
not  desire;  but  if  he  does,  then  he  has 
to  get  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  allotment  which  will  be  due  to  him 
when  the  whole  program  is  taken  into 
account  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  farmer  will  get  100  percent  of  parity 
on  that  part  of  his  allotment  which 
goes  into  the  production  of  so-called 
human  consumption  wheat,  but  there  is 
not  necessarily  a  50  percent  cut  in  his 
acreage. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  much  would  it 
be? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture when  he  takes  the  whole  pro- 
gram into  account,  and  puts  it  into 
oj)e  ration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  does  the  arith- 
metic work  out? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  15-acre  wheatgrowers  who  decide 
to  come  into  the  plan.  I  suspect  farm- 
ers may  find  that  they  will  be  better  off 
If  they  stay  out  of  the  program  and  do 
not  take  the  support  prices,  because  they 
are  going  to  be  the  l}eneflciaries,  under 
the  plan,  of  a  higher  price  for  wheat  than 
they  are  now  getting.  I  think  that  will 
be  the  experience  under  the  plan.  But 
it  is  the  assumption  of  the  Secretary  that 
the  acreage  is  going  to  be  cut  in  half  that 
I  say  is  wrong. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  seems  to  me  the 
small  wheat  farmers  and  the  large  wheat 
farmers  will  try  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment,  and  get  mar- 
keting certificates  so  they  may  obtain 
100  percent  of  parity  for  the  portion  of 
the  farms  which  can  come  under  the  pro- 
gram. However,  is  it  not  also  true  tliat 
a  farmer  will  realize  that  it  will  be  a 
little  unprofitable  if  he  produces  for 
storage,  let  us  say,  and.  consequently, 
will  he  not  be  susceptible  to  some  meas- 
ure of  reason,  and  curtail  production  to 
such  a  point  that  the  large  production 
which  will  result  under  the  amendment 
will  go  for  human  consumption,  and  the 
farmer  will  get  100  percent  of  parity? 
So  the  end  result  will  be  that  the  wheat 


farmers  will  be  better  off  tmder  the 
amendment  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction of  the  surpluses. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  On  page 
11.  in  section  380k  (b)  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  says : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  authorlEed 
to  make  available  through  loans,  purctiases, 
or  other  oiieratlons,  price  support  to  pro- 
ducers of  wheat  who  are  cooperators. 

How  about  the  15-acre  farmer? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  he  does  not  coop- 
erate he  does  not  come  under  the  pro- 
gram. He  does  not  come  under  the  pro- 
gram now. 

Mr.  MORSE.   He  gets  no  supports  now. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  a  situation  which  is  very  difficult, 
and  which  I  pointed  out  previously.  If 
the  same  formula  which  applies  to  com 
were  applied  to  wheat,  instead  of  an 
allotment  of  55  million  acres  of  wheat, 
it  would  be  somewhere  arotmd  25  million 
acres. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  deny  the  wheat 
farmers  the  right  to  grow  wheat.  But 
I  say  the  difficulty  is  the  inequitable  ap- 
pUcation  of  the  formula.  Manifestly, 
what  is  causing  the  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  wheat  is  that  the  acreage  is  tremen- 
dous, greatly  in  excess  of  the  needs  and 
demands. 

Certainly  I  should  like  to  find  a  for- 
mula by  means  of  which  a  reasonable 
reward,  by  way  of  substantial  encourage- 
ment, could  be  given  for  the  production 
of  wheat.  But,  today,  much  of  the  wheat 
is  a  drug  on  the  marke*^,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  handled  by  a  program  of 
the  sort  now  proposed. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question.  Under  the  Sugar  Act,  we  have 
a  program  which  prorates  the  consump- 
tive needs  to  the  producers  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  throughout  the  country. 
It  seems  to  me  the  pending  amendment 
proposes  a  program  which  is  comparable 
to  that  program,  and  sets  aside  the  500 
million  bushels  of  wheat  which  will  be 
needed  for  himian  consumption  in  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  wheat,  whereas 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  there  is  only 
one  kind  of  sugar.  In  short,  for  practical 
purposes,  sugar  is  sugar.  But  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of  wheat. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  understand.  But 
under  the  amendment,  the  wheat  is  to 
be  of  a  quality  which  is  suitable  for 
hiunan  consumption. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  forgets  that,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  American 
sugar  bowl  is  in  Cuba,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  wheat  we  are  trying  to  find  a 
market  for  the  wheat  we  produce — a 
completely  different  situation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes:  but  in  this  case 
we  are  encouraging  production  for  con- 
sumption, not  for  storage. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  but  we  do  not 
have  to  find  outlets  for  sugar;  there  is 
a  regular  market  for  all  the  sugar  in  the 
sugar  bowl,  in  the  case  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
took  the  pains  to  read  the  history  of  the 


15-acre  provision.  As  I  read  it,  the  main 
reason  for  that  provision  was  that  the 
average  farmer,  not  a  wheat  farmer,  as 
such,  who  raised  a  small  amoimt  of 
wheat — 15  acres  or  less— was  raising  it 
chiefly  for  his  own  consumption,  rather 
than  for  sale  on  the  market.  That  was 
the  reason  for  the  15-acre  provision 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    That  may  be. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  a  question:  Under  the  certificate 
plan  for  domestic  consumption.  100  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  for  domestic  human 
consumption  will  be  paid  for  at  the 
parity  price  of  wheat;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes;  it  will  be  the 
parity  price  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  In  the 
case  of  the  rest  of  the  wheat,  whether 
50  percent  or  more  or  less,  which  is  not 
for  domestic  usage — and  let  me  ask 
whether  the  domestic  use  of  the  50  per- 
cent includes  the  use  of  wheat  for  feed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  No.  only  the  use  of 
wheat  for  domestic  human  consumption. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Only  for  do- 
mestic human  consiunption? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Very  well. 
Then,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let 
us  suppose  that  50  percent  of  the  wheat 
is  used  for  domestic  human  consimiption. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  approximate- 
ly what  that  amount  is;  that  is  correct, 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  the  case  of 
the  other  50  percent  of  the  wheat,  what 
is  the  lowest  support  price  which  could 
be  received  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  would  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, based  on  the  4  or  5  different  pro- 
visions in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  in  the  bill 
is  there  a  formula  which  will  enable  one 
to  determine  what  the  lowest  support 
price  will  be? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture at  that  time  will  have  to  deter- 
mine it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Could  he  de- 
termine a  price  below  5  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  bUl  states  that 
he  cannot  go  below  the  support  price 
for  com. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
use  that  1  minute  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  I  can  think  of  no  better  reason  for 
defeating  the  amendment  than  the  con- 
fusion which  now  enshrouds  it.  No  Sen- 
ator has  yet  been  able  to  make  the  mean- 
ing of  the  amendment  clear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time 
available  to  the  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Pardon  me.  Mr. 
President;  I  thought  all  time  had  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  jield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
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Dakota  [Mr.  CasxI,  who  is  a  cosponsor 
cf  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  confusion  in  the 
Chamber  because  of  the  discxission.  it 
gra«s  out  of  the  fact  that  some  Senators 
have  more  experience  with  growing  com 
than  they  do  with  growing  wheat. 

Actually.  500  million  bushels  is  the 
approximate  amount  of  the  need  for  do- 
mestic food  consumption:  but  if  the 
United  States  is  to  grow  wheat,  there 
must  be  some  wheat  for  seed.  If  wheat 
Is  to  be  grown,  there  must  be  some  in 
reserve,  and  there  must  be  some  for 
feed. 

Actually  in  the  United  States  we  can 
use  500  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  food. 
We  need  approximately  from  100  million 
to  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  take 
care  of  the  seed  requirements  and  the 
feed  requirements.  Then  we  have  al- 
ways understood  that  we  should  have 
from  100  million  to  150  million  bushels 
of  wheat  as  a  carryover,  as  sort  of  a  re- 
serve against  crop  years  in  which  there 
may  be  a  drastic  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction. 

Prom  all  of  those,  we  arrive  at  the  fig- 
ure of  800  million  bushels  of  wheat  as  a 
necessity  or  a  desirable  minimiun  aruiual 
production. 

We  have  been  exporting  from  200  mil- 
lion to  350  million  bushels  of  wheat  a 
year,  depending  on  whether  we  were 
selling  the  wheat  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  or  under  the  Marshall 
plan.  The  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment expires  this  year.  Mr.  McLean,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  abroad,  where  they 
considered  whether  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  would  be  renewed. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  indicated  that 
It  might  not  participate  in  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  again. 

So  it  now  seems  that  our  export  wheat 
would  have  to  go  on  the  open,  world 
market.  That  situation  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  pending  amendment,  as  a  matter 
cf  fact,  far  from  being  complex  or  con- 
fusing, is  the  simplest  proposal  which 
has  been  put  before  the  Congress  for 
dealing  with  wheat.  This  amendment 
simply  provides  that  for  the  portion  of 
wheat  that  a  wheatgrower  produces  and 
that  goes  into  the  domestic  food  pro- 
duction, he  can  receive  a  certificate  in 
addition  to  the  price  he  receives  on  the 
market:  and  the  certificate  will  repre- 
sent the  difference  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  estimates  between  the  mar- 
ket price  and  the  parity  price.  That  is 
all  that  part  of  the  amendment  amounts 
to. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sml  and  the  other  Senators  who  have 
talked  in  a  confusing  way  about  the 
present  plan  and  other  matters  In  this 
connection,  do  not  offer  any  solution  to 
the  problem  of  our  surplus  wheat  supply 
except  to  let  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  Pick  up  the  check  in  some  way. 

The  amendment  proposes  a  self- 
financing  plan,  a  plan  which  will  not  cost 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
budget  of   the   United   SUtes   1   cent 


once  the  plan  really  gets  into  opera- 
tion— aside  from  possibly  a  few  initial 
administrative  costs. 

The  processor  of  wheat  for  food  for 
human  consumption  must  purchase  cer- 
tificates from  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
wheat  he  will  process  for  human  food 
consumption:  and  he  will  pay  for  those 
certificates  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  Government  will  need,  in  turn,  to 
retire  the  certificates  that  are  issued  to 
the  grower.  So  it  is  a  self-financing 
plan,  and  it  is  the  only  plan  that  has 
been  advanced,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
will  not  cost  the  Government  something 
to  see  to  it  that  the  producer  of  wheat 
gets  a  fair  price  for  the  wheat  which 
goes  into  domestic  food  consumption. 

Mr.  HICKENLOCPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KICKENLOOPER.  The  amount 
of  wheat  estimated  to  go  into  domestic 
consumption,  for  which  the  certificates 
are  to  be  issued,  is  the  present  domestic 
consumption.    Does  that  mean  food? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes;  do- 
mestic food  consumption. 

Mr.  KICKENLOOPER.  Very  well. 
What  will  happen  to  the  remainder  of 
it?  Will  it  go  into  the  domestic  feed 
market? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  About 
103  million  bushels  of  it  will  be  needed 
for  seed. 

Mr.  KICKENLOOPER.  Will  It  be 
available  for  the  domestic  feed  market? 
Will  all  of  it  be  available  in  that  way? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Not  aU 
of  it.  no:  certainly  not.  because  we  ex- 
pect to  export  possibly  200  million 
bushels.  Of  course  that  will  be  on  the 
world  market  basis,  if  we  do  not  have  an 
international  wheat  agreement 

Mr.  HICKK>;loOPER.  My  question 
Is  this:  Is  it  excluded  from  coming  on 
the  domestic  feed  market,  or  is  it  avail- 
able for  the  domestic  feed  market?  I 
know  some  of  it  may  be  sent  abroad  and 
some  may  be  used  for  this  or  that  or  the 
other  thing.  Would  this  amendment 
prohibit  such  other  use,  aside  from  that 
used  for  feed? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  It 
would  not :  but  anyone  who  grows  wheat 
will  save  some  for  seed:  so  that  will  not 
be  available  for  the  market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  may  I  have  1  more  minute' 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Finally 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  take  a  look 
at  the  referendum  feature  in  this  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  go  into  effect  auto- 
matically. The  present  law  would  con- 
tinue unless  the  farmers  in  the  refer- 
endum with  respect  to  the  1957  crop 
adopted  this  proposal.  It  seems  to  me 
that  sound  legislation  requires  that 
something  be  done  for  wheat  in  this  biU 
We  have  done  something  for  com.  We 
have  done  something  for  cotton.  Are  we 
going  to  let  the  bill  go  to  conference 


without  giving  the  conferees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  provision  for  wheat? 
This  Is  the  best,  most  concrete,  and 
cheapest  proposal  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment, and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  LzcisLATivE  Clerk.  On  page  10. 
after  line  10.  in  the  Carlson  amendment! 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  380J.  In  the  referendum  held  pursu- 
ant to  section  336  of  thU  act.  on  the  national 
marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the  1957 
crop  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  also  submit 
the  question  whether  farmers  favor  the  mar- 
keting certificate  program  under  this  subtitle 
In  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under  subtitle 
B.  If  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
voting  In  the  referendum  favor  such  mar- 
kcting  certificate  program  the  Secretary 
may,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  proclaimed  under 
subtitle  B.  suspend  the  operation  of  such 
quota  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing  cer- 
tiflcate  program  for  the  1957  and  subsequent 
wheat  crops  under  the  provUlons  of  thU  sub- 
title.  In  which  event  the  markeUng  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  shall  not  be  in  effect 
for  wheat  under  subtitle  B. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  remains' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  seeking  recognition  all  after- 
noon. Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for 
one  moment?  Originally  I  had  intended 
to  offer  a  substitute.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me.  I  will  not  offer  the  substi- 
tute, but  I  should  like  to  have  1  minute 
to  make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  reserve 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
be  allowed  an  extra  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BIAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  intended  to  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks on  the  farm  bill  itself,  and  of 
course,  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carl- 
son 1  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  co- 
sponsors,  which  is  a  dupUcate  of  my 
amendment. 

This  amendment  had  been  offered  by 
Beveral  of  us  previously.  The  one  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  Is 
somewhat  of  a  modification  and  refine- 
ment of  the  original  amendment  offered 
by  myself  early  in  the  session.  All  of  us 
Who  were  cosponsors  are  happy  to  join  in 
an  effort  to  accomplish  this  job. 

I  think  we  have  sufficiently  explained 
the  merits  of  our  proposal.  After  con- 
ference with  other  Senators.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  regarding  It.  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmznt  bt  Sxnatob  Macnusom 

I    want    to    compliment    the    AgrlciUture 

Commute*  of  the  Senate  on  the  fine  lob  It 

has  done  In  presenting  this  bill  to  the  Sen- 

ate.    The  complexities  ol  the  farm  problem 
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are  exceeded  only  by  the  urgent  need  for  a 
solution — the  complexities  are  exceeded  only 
by  the  Importance  of  a  workable  program — 
both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  men  and 
women  on  the  farm  and  that  of  the  general 
economic  health  of  the  Nation. 

Generally  speakfhg  the  committee  has 
done  a  good  Job.  I  think  the  soil-bank  pro- 
visions are  a  step  forward.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  not  only  this  generation, 
but  posterity,  is  dependent  for  its  very 
existence  upon  the  0  Inches  of  topsoU 
covering  the  tillable  acres  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  Interest  itself  in  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  the  soil — in  Insuring 
that  the  acres  we  bequeath  to  future  gen- 
erations are  at  least  as  productive  as  they 
were  when  we  Inherited  them  from  our 
fathers. 

The  importance  of  this  bill  goes  beyond 
the  welfare  of  the  Individual  man  on  the 
farm — It  Is  closely  related  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

Since  this  administration  took  offlce,  farm 
Income  has  gone  down  al>out  $6  billion. 
News  stories  appearing  in  the  capital  this 
week  relate  that  farm  income  for  1955  was 
down  tl  billion — that  the  average  income  of 
the  22  million  people  on  the  farms  of  the 
Nation  has  declined  to  less  than  t900  per 
year — In  contrast  to  the  overall  national 
average  of  approximately  92,000;  one-half  the 
amount. 

When  you  take  $6  billion  in  purchasing 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  you 
threaten  the  economic  pyramid  at  its  base. 

This  week  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  C. 
Huntley,  chairman  of  the  Highway  Com- 
mission of  Washington  State.  Mr.  Huntley 
puts  itjhis  way: 

"Extended  periods  of  low  Income  to  agri- 
culture have  always  resulted  in  increased 
unemployment.  The  farmer  with  little  or 
no  net  returns  from  his  work  is  like  the 
laborer  without  a  Job — he  has  very  little  with 
which  to  purchase  even  the  bare  necessities. 
As  large  segments  of  agriculture  and  labor 
lose  purchasing  power — additional  unem- 
ployment develops  and  surpluses  pile  up  not 
only  in  farm  commodities  but  In  all  branches 
of  trade.  These  surpluses  are  not  caused  by 
over  production  but — instead — by  a  lack  of 
buying  power  by  large  groups  of  our  popula- 
tion." 

Proeperlty  on  the  farms  is  absolutely 
essential  to  prosperity  on  Main  Street.  This 
is  parUcularly  true  in  the  heavy  agriculture 
areas. 

In  my  own  State,  for  example,  business 
houses  on  the  main  street  of  Walla  Walla 
cannot  be  prosperous  for  long  unless  the 
wheat  growers  In  Whitman  County  are  able 
to  buy.  The  firms  along  Main  Street  In 
Yakima  cannot  expect  to  operate  in  the 
black  unless  the  soft  fruit  and  apple  growers 
are  doing  well. 

The  ramifications  go  even  further — the 
manufacturers  of  farm  equipment,  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  electrical  appliances,  over- 
alls, and  canvas  gloves  have  already  felt  the 
Impact  of  a  96  billion  reduction  In  farm  In- 
come. Again.  I  say  It  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ihould  concern  itself  with  this  problem,  be- 
cause— In  so  doing — we  are  helping  not  only 
the  families  on  the  farm  but  also  those  who 
supply  this  vast  market. 

I  want  specifically  to  speak  In  support  of 
the  so-called  domestic  parity  or  two-price 
plan  amendment  for  wheat— but  before  get- 
ting Into  that  subject—l  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  appropriate  conunlttees 
of  the  Senate  a  sltuaUon  which  I  consider 
InequlUble  and  unjust. 

We  heard  criticism  from  some  quarters  of 
the  cost  of  storing  basic  conunodltles — in-  ' 
eluding  wheat.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
we  have  heard  no  criticism  on  purchases  and 
storage  of  criUcal  materiaU  for  tlM  naUonal 
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and  for  the  Defense  Production  Administra- 
tion's stockpile. 

Congress  has  established  a  stockpiling  goal 
of  some  $10  billion.  We  have  In  the  stockpile 
now  over  »6i4  billion  worth  of  critical  mate- 
rials. We  have  paid  for  stockpUlng  those 
materials  over  $250  million.  The  annual 
storage  costs  run  over  $25  million. 

Congress  esUblished  the  stockpiling  pro- 
gram and  we  pay  for  it  in  the  name  of 
national  defense — In  the  name  of  national 
security.  I  voted  for  the  program— I  think 
it  is  a  lound  one.  Most  Senators  did  like- 
wise. 

Last  year  we — the  Congress — set  aside  500 
million  bushels  of  wheat  as  a  strategic  re- 
serve. That  wheat  represents  an  initial  cost 
of  over  $1  billion. 

Annual  storage  charges  run  approximatelv 
$100  million. 

I  propose  to  the  appropriate  committees 
that  these  costs  no  longer  be  assessed  against 
the  farm  program.  If  we  meant  what  we 
said  when  we  established  the  500  million 
bushels  strategic  reserve— It  is  proper  to 
charge  these  sums  to. national  defense — to 
national  security— to  national  preparedness. 

Why  should  wheat  be  treated  differently 
from  tin.  uranium,  or  any  other  material 
that  has  been  determined  by  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  our  preparedness  effort? 

Having  turned  down  90  jiercent — 

I  turn  now  to  a  specific  discussion  of  the 
domestic  parity  amendment  for  wheat. 

This  amendment  Is  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Orange,  the  National  Wheat  Growers 
Association,  the  Washington  SUte  Wheat 
Growers  Association,  many  farm  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  millions  of  Individual  farm- 
ers across  the  country.  The  plan  has  been 
discussed  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  on  the 
farms  of  the  country,  and  In  farm  conven- 
tions for  the  last  20  to  30  years. 

It  has  been  viewed  and  reviewed  Innumer- 
able times  by  Innumerable  people. 

It  has  been  scrutinized  and  rescrutlnlzed 
for  defects. 

It  has  been  written  and  rewritten,  pol- 
ished, and  perfected. 

It  has  undergone  every  test  except  actual 
trial. 

We  propose  In  the  amendment  to  give  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  a  chance,  by  referen- 
dum, to  put  the  plan  Into  effect. 

Here  Is  how  it  would  work : 

Each  year  the  Secretary  would  estimate 
the  amount  of  wheat  he  anticipates  would 
go  into  food  for  human  consumption.  His- 
torically this  is  about  500  million  bushels  a 
year— out  of  the  total  crop  of  roughly  1  bil- 
lion bushels. 

Each  farmer  would  receive  his  share  of  this 
wheat  food  quota. 

All  wheat  would  be  sold  In  a  free  market — 
except  that  the  Secretary  would  not  permit 
the  market  price  to  go  below  50  to  60  percent 
of  parity. 

Simultaneously  the  Secretary  would  esti- 
mate the  selling  price  of  wheat  in  the  market 
place  for  the  coming  crop  year.  He  would 
Issue  to  each  farmer  a  certificate  covering  his 
share  of  the  wheat  food  quota — the  dollar 
value  of  this  certificate  would  represent  the 
difference  between  the  estimated  market 
price  of  wheat  and  full  parity. 

Thus  the  price  received  by  the  wheat 
grower  for  his  share  of  the  food  quota  would 
be  the  market  price — plus  the  dollar  value  of 
the  food  certificate — or  full  parity. 

For  the  balance  of  his  production  the 
grower  would  receive  only  the  market  price. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it  would 
Insure  full  parity  to  the  grower  for  that  fair 
portion  of  his  wheat  going  Into  human  con- 
sumption and  would  move  wheat  at  the 
market  price  into  export  and  feed  channels. 

In  effect  it  would  put  wheat  back  into  the 
feed  market — which  it  historically  enjoyed. 

In  my  own  section  of  the  country — the 
Pacific  Northwest — wheat  has  been  driven 
out  ol  the  feed  market  by  artificial  prices. 
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While  wheat  goes  Into  storage,  poultry, 
dairy,  and  stock  men  are  importlne  com 
from  the  Midwest. 

Lars  Nelson  of  the  Washington  State 
Grange,  testified  in  Pendleton  that  in  1941, 
43,139  tons  of  wheat  were  used  for  poultry 
feed— as  compared  to  only  9,851  tons  in  1955. 
In  consequence  he  said — 

"Our  poultry  men  favor  the  two-price 
plan"— and  later  on— "Our  beef  men  also 
favor  the  two-price  plan.  As  realistic  and  as 
a  benefit  to  increased  beef  feeder  utuization." 

Best  estimates  are  that  we  are  feeding  less 
than  7  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  an  area 
that  produced  88  milUon  bushels  In  the  crop 
year  Just  passed. 

Growers  estimate  that  we  will  have  a  po- 
tential market  in  the  Northwest  for  50  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  for  feed  purposes. 

The  two-price  plan  we  are  proposing  is  the 
first  long  step  toward  tapping  that  poten- 
tial— the  first  long  step  for  taking  the  stock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  men  out  of  the  price-cost 
squeeze — the  first  long  step  toward  a  truly 
workable  program. 

On  October  31  last  year  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee — under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  LouUiana — held  hear- 
ings in  Pendleton,  Or  eg.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses was  Harry  J.  Beernlnck,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Washington  Cooperative  Farmers 
Association  of  Seattle.  That  cooperative  is 
owned  by — and  is  now  serving — about  45,000 
farm  families. 

He  stated:  "Normally,  and  prior  to  World 
War  II,  our  principal  grain  ingredient  for 
feed  was  wheat.  •  •  • 

•For  feed  purposes  our  organization  alone 
is  bringing  into  the  State  of  Washington 
more  than  5,500  tons  of  Mldwtst  corn  and 
southern  mllo  per  month — at  a  freight  cost 
averaging  $20  per  ton— or  $110,000  per 
month — totaling  in  excess  of  $1,350,000  per 
year. 

"At  the  same  time  Northwest  wheat  grow- 
ers are  being  cut  laack  on  acreage  while  mU- 
llons  of  bushels  of  Northwest  wheat  are  being 
stored." 

I  am  sure  that  the  stockmen  of  my  State 
would  tell  you  the  same  story. 

At  that  same  hearing,  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Smith, 
vice  president  of  the  Washington  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Wheat  Growers,  testified,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

"In  the  last  2  years  Washington  State  in- 
come from  wheat  production,  due  to  reduced 
acreage  and  lower  prices,  has  declined  40 
percent.  In  1958  our  wheat  is  scheduled — 
under  the  fiexible  plan — to  be  supported  at 
only  73  percent  of  the  present  price." 

The  domestic' parity  amendment — the  two- 
price  plan  on  wheat — ^would  also  help  con- 
sumers. I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  remember  the  two  very  fine  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Washington  State  Wheat 
Growers'  Asosclatlon,  who  appeared  before 
him  on  Monday,  January  23.  Dwelley  Jones 
and  Ben  Grote  from  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  at  one  point  in  his  testi- 
mony: 

"Our  State  supports  the  National  Wheat 
Association's  position  in  the  principle  of  a 
multiple  pricing  concept.  We  feel  that  full 
parity  on  480  million  bushels  of  otir  wheat — 
which  is  our  present  domestic  consumption 
and  has  been  maintained  at  approximately 
that  level  for  a  number  of  years — Is  a  fair  re- 
turn for  that  portion  of  our  crop. 

"We  do  not  feel  that  this  would  In  any  way 
affect  the  price  of  bread — since  only  3  cents 
In  a  20-cent  loaf  of  bread  is  involved  in  the 
price  of  wheat." 

I  have  been  convinced  from  the  beginning 
that  the  co-called  flexible  price  supi>ort  sys- 
tem would  not  work,  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  both  htunan  and  mother 
nature. 

The  farmer — like  other  producers — faces 
certain  fixed  costs.  When  you  cut  his  price 
he  wiU  try  to  make  up  in  volume  what  he 
loses  in  income  per  bushel.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  wheatgrowing  country  there  are  no 
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other  erope  to  turn  to  except  crops  like 
barley,  oata.  and  other  feed  grains — the  pro- 
duction of  which  tend  to  push  wheat  further 
out  of  the  feed  market.  On  this  point  I 
want  to  quote  again  from  the  letter  of  the 
chairman  of  our  State  highway  commission: 

"Compliance  with  the  wheat  acreage  al- 
lotment program  In  Whitman  County  has 
been  near  100  percent  during  the  period  of 
high  supports  on  wheat.  Will  that  high 
percentage  of  compliance  continue  under  a 
program  that  will  bring  lower  and  lower 
prices  for  wheat?  I  do  not  think  It  will. 
Production  from  the  farm  at  a  price  Is  the 
only  way  to  farm  Income.  Voliune  of  pro- 
duction can  be  cut  If  price  received  Is  suf- 
ficient to  pay  cost  and  keep  the  land  and 
equipment  In  good  state  of  repair.  Price 
received  can  be  cut  If  volume  can  be  held 
up  to  pay  costs  and  keep  the  plant  In  good 
working  condition.  But  any  program  that 
cuts  volume  of  production  and  price  per 
unit  (bushel)  at  the  same  time  and  also 
while  costs  of  production  are  holding  or  still 
rising  will  accomplish  only  one  thing — it 
will  create  an  agricultural  condition  similar 
to  the  one  that  existed  during  «ie  early 
1930-8.~ 

I  agree  with  his  thesis. 

The  committee,  in  the  bill  It  reported, 
has  already  taken  2  steps  toward  the  2  price 
plan.  First.  It  has  actually  written  Into 
the  bill  a  2  price  plan  for  rice,  and  second. 
It  has  Included  a  provision  for  wheat  that 
differentiates  between  milling  varieties  and 
varieties  declared  undesirable  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiu'e. 

The  conunlttee  proposes  to  support  mill- 
ing varieties  at  90  percent  of  parity  and 
the  so-called  undesirable  varieties  at  a 
figure  Bufflcient  to  produce  an  overall  rate 
for  all  types  at  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
parity. 

Apparently  the  committee  believes  that 
by  so  doing  part  of  our  wheat  production 
wUl  move  into  feed  channels. 

The  committee  In  Its  own  bill  Is  Into  the 
water  up  to  Its  waist.  I  say  to  them— come 
on  and  Join  us  by  adopting  this  amendment 
to  go  all  the  way  in  establishing  a  truly 
domestic  parity,  a  truly  workable  two  price 
plan  for  wheat. 

Let  us  give  the  wheat  growers  of  the  Na- 
tion an  opportunity  to  vote  by  referendum 
on  which  plan  they  prefer.  I  am  willing 
to  abide  by  their  decision.  I  believe  they 
know  the  problem  and  the  solution  at  least 
as   well,   or   better,   than   we. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  take  my  seat.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  observation.  There  has  been  some 
suggestion  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
not  been  consulted  on  this  subject,  and 
that  we  are  legislating  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  This  subject  has  been  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Hearings  were  held  last  year 
all  over  the  country.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  this  amendment  was  not  adopted 
earUer  was  that  we  had  the  90-percent 
supports.  Now  that  that  has  been  de- 
feated, there  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
this  amendment.  I  wished  to  make  that 
clear.  Otherwise,  the  position  of  all  of 
us  might  have  been  somewhat  different 
If  the  90- percent  supports  had  not  been 
defeated,  our  position  might  have  been 
different.  This  amendmejit  offers  a 
solid  alternative. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President  in 
conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  offered 
this  modification  in  lieu  of  the  language 
contained  in  my  original  amendment  on 
page  10.  It  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary, even  if  he  determined  that  the 
farmers  had  voted  by  two-thirds  that 


the  program  should  not  go  into  effect, 
could  so  state,  and  order  the  program  to 
go  into  effect. 

I  do  not  think  it  comes  with  good 
grace  for  Senators  who  represent  the 
corn-producing  sections  of  the  Nation  to 
come  here  this  afternon.  after  we  have 
given  them  a  bonanza,  so  to  speak,  and 
oppose  a  wheat  program.  Frankly,  we 
from  the  wheat-producing  States  regret 
it.  I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
it  should  have  happened. 

I  wish  to  state  also  that  I  did  not  like 
to  hear  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI  and  the  majority 
leader  state  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  opposed  to  this  proposal. 
I  would  not  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  state  that  the  Secretary  would 
either  favor  or  oppose  it.  It  was  with 
regret  that  I  heard  such  statements 
made. 

We  are  giving  cottbn  86  or  87  percent 
of  parity.  We  are  giving  the  corn  grow- 
er not  only  81  percent,  but  8  million  ad- 
ditional acres  over  the  allotment  which 
would  be  approved  for  this  year  had  we 
not  voted  that  increase.  I  wi.«;h  Sena- 
tors would  allow  wheatgrowers  to  have 
this  benefit.  If  they  do  not.  they  will 
live  to  regret  having  treated  wheat- 
growers  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  been  recog- 
nized. Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  provided  I  do  not  lose 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tliat  the  Senator  from  Colorado  may 
yield  to  me  briefly,  without  his  losing 
the  floor. 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  have  received  today  a  very  large 
number  of  telegrams  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!  and  his  co- 
sponsors.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  telegrams  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo,  as  follows: 

DuLVTH.  Minn..  JTare^  13.  1956. 
Senator  HuMPHaxr, 

Wajhtngton.  D.  C.: 
Hope  you  support  Carlson  amendment  pro- 
viding two-price  support.     Lets  not  repeat 
the  mistake  made  in  defeating  the  McNarr- 
Haugen  bill  made  a  few  years  ago. 

Cko»gs  v.  QxBas. 


UnnnArouB.  Mnoc.,  Marc^  13,  l$5t. 
Hon.  HuBorr  HtncPHxrr. 
United  States  Senator. 

Washington.  D.  C.T 
Urge  your  support  Carlson  amendment. 

R.  W.  Bolton. 

DuLtrnt.  Minn..  March  13.  19S9. 
Senator  Hubest  H.  Humphxxt, 
Senate  Building, 

Watfiington.  D.  C.T 
Urge  you  to  vote  for  the  Carlson  amend- 
ment as  a  measure  to  put  more  wheat  into 
full  channels. 

Ltli  PATmsON. 

MiNNCAPous.  Minn.,  JTarc^  13.  19S9. 
Senator  Hitbxst  Udmphxxt, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Please  support  Carlson   two-price  amend- 
ment vigorously.    Farmers'  best  chance  Ues 
there. 

^  R.  L.  Sbablb. 

Watzata.  Minn. 

MiNNXAPOLia.  Minn..  March  13.  1959. 
Senator  Hubxxt  HiniPHaxT. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Believe  a  vote  for  Carlson  amendment  Is 
the  fairest  way  for  all  concerned  including 
taxpayers. 

_  J     B.    PiSHWICK. 

EDiNA.  Mnnr. 

MiNNKAPOLis.  Minn  .  March  13.  195$. 
Senator  Hubsjit  Humphsxt. 
United  ittates  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The   Carlson   amendment  will    materially 
help  solve  the  wheat  problem.   Wish  to  urge 
your  vote  In  lu  favor. 

R.  M  QmNW. 
EoiNA.  Minn. 

MtNNXAPOLia,  Minn  ,  March  13.  1956. 
Hon.  HuBcar  Humphbct. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Urge  your  support  on  Carlson  amendment 
two-price  system  for  wheat.    Lets  not  repeat 
mistake  made  In  defeating  McNary-Haugen 
bill  years  ago.  * 

H.    A.    UUUMO. 

MINNCAPOUS.  Minn.,  March  13.  1956. 
Hon   HuBxar  H   HcMPHasr, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Urge  voting  for  Carlson  amendment.    Be- 
lieve Its  the  solution  of  wheat  problem. 

Chaklcs  H.  McCabtht. 
Watzata.  Minn. 

Senator  HrMPHiEr. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

teSi****  '"''^"  '^*  Carlson  two-price  sya- 

Lew    WOUCMAN    RlCHPIELO. 

MiNNXAPOLLi.  Minn..  March  13.  1956. 
Senator  Hubcbt  Humphbkt. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Strongly  urge  you  support  Carlson  2-prlc« 
amendment.  *^ 

„  .  «MOBT  C.  Cnbion. 

Hopkins,  Minn. 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  March  13.  1956. 

Hon    HtTBEBT  HUMPHSET. 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Hope   you   will    support    Carlson    amend- 
ment providing  two-price  system  for  wheat. 
l^t  8  not  repeat  mistake  made  in  defeaUnc 
McNary-Havigen  blU  years  ago. 

J.  A.  Bolton, 
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Minneapolis.  Minn.,  March  13. 1956. 
Senator  Hubxbt  HtTMPHaxT, 

United  States  Senate.  « 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Urge  you   vote  for  Carlson  amendinent; 
feel  best  plan. 

M.  J.  Laukeu 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  March  13,  1956. 
Senator  Hubext  Humphxet, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Request   your   support  Carlson   two-price 
amendment. 

Matt  and  Skellt  Walsh. 

Minncapolxb,  Minn..  March  13.  1956. 

Hon.  HUBEKT  HtmPHXET, 

United   States   Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Strongly  urge  support  of  Carlson  amend- 
ment to  the  farm  bill  for  the  two-price  sys- 
tem that  is  100  percent  parity  on  wheat  used 
for  domestic  human  consumption. 

A.  L.  BuxoicK. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  March  13. 
Senator  Hubxbt  Hitiiphxxt, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C.r 
We  urge  your  support  of  Senator  Carlson's 
two-price  plan  as  cure  for  farm  problem. 
Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange. 
Adrian  Howako. 

ROBXBT  HoWAEO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  March  13. 
Senator  Hubebt  Humphkey, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Strongly  urge  that  you  support  Cablson's 
two-price    amendment    for    benefit    of    both 
producer  and  consumer. 

Chas.  E.  Ritten. 

Minneapolis,  Minn..  March  13. 
Senator  Hubxxt  Hitmphxxv, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  support  Carlson  amendment  to  farm 
bill. 

Wallace  Aknot. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  amendment.  I 
desire  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
contains  four  parts.  The  first  is  that  in 
line  19.  on  page  3.  the  word  "five"  be 
changed  to  "ten." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request?  / 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  what  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado desires  to  do  is  to  suggest  some 
changes  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansiis  [Mr.  CarlsonI. 
which  would  change  the  period  of  years 
on  which  the  base  would  be  established 
from  5  years  to  10  years,  and  the  period 
on  which  the  county  base  would  be 
established 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  Uie  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  does  not  mind.  I  would 
prefer  to  offer  my  amendment.  Then  I 
f  hall  be  happy  to  yield  to  him.  The  sec- 
ond portion  of  my  amendment  is  on  page 
4.  Une  11.  to  strike  out  the  word  "five" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "ten." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  what 
line  is  that? 
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Mr.  ALIOTT.  Page  4,  line  11.  The 
third  part  of  the  amendment  is  on  page 
4,  line  19,  to  strike  out  the  word  "three" 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"ten." 

The  fourth  part  is  on  page  4.  line  22. 
to  strike  out  the  word  "three-year"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "ten- 
year." 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  thought  it  would  save  time 
for  everyone  if  it  were  understood  that 
the  amendment  is  agreeable  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1.  who 
offered  the  original  amendment.  If  that 
were  imderstood.  unanimous  consent 
could  be  given  that  he  accept  the  amend- 
ment as  a  modification  of  his  amend- 
ment, not\fcithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  discussed  the 
amendment  previous  to  the  closing  of 
the  debate  on  my  amendment.  I  agreed 
to  accept  the  amendment.  If  it  is  not 
in  violation  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator's  proposed  changes  in 
my  amendment  may  be  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  pending  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  that  he  may  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  ALLOTT]  as  a  modification  of 
the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  this  suggested  procedure 
would  save  time? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  modified  accordingly. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  amendment  imder  consideration.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  as  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absMice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barkley 

Barrett 

BeaU 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bush 

BuUer 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Ou-Ison 

Case.  N.  3. 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Chaves 

Clements 

Cotton 


Curtis 

Daniel 

Dlrksen 

Douglas 

Ehiff 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Blender 

Ervin 

Planders 

Ptear 

Pul  bright 

George 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Green 

Hayden 

Hennings 

RickeiUooper 

HIU 


Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Ives 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Langer 

Lehman 

Long 

Magnuaoa 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iow» 

Martin.  Pa. 


McCarthy 

McClellan 

McNamara 

Millikin 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 


Pastors 

Payne 

Potter 

Purtell 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppei 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Maine 


Smith.  N.  J, 

Bparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watkins 

Welker 

Wiley 

Williams 

Toting 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  out 
of  the  time  allotted  to  me  on  the  bill 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  to  yield  to  me  for  sev- 
eral questions,  if  I  may,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  may  be  the  quickest  way  to 
get  the  information  into  the  Record. 

The  first  question  is,  What  happens  to 
those  farmers  who  plant  15  acres  or  less 
of  wheat  and,  therefore,  do  not  vote  and 
are  not  cooperators  under  Uie  terms  of 
the  1938  act.  as  amended? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  they  are  in 
the  same  position  under  this  proposal  as 
they  are  under  the  pending  agricultural 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  do  they  obtain 
certificates?  Under  what  provision  of 
the  bill?  Will  the  Senator  be  good 
enough  to  point  that  out  for  the  Record? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Under  the  pending 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture issues  allocations  to  States,  to  coun- 
ties, and  to  individual  farmers,  just  as 
it  is  done  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  those  who  have  less 
than  15  acres  of  wheat  have  no  acreage 
allotment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct;  and 
they  would  not  have  an  acreage  allot- 
ment under  the  amendment,  unless  they 
wished  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Suppose  they  wanted 
to  have  a  price  support  in  the  same  pro- 
portion on  their  allotment  as  the  other 
producers  are  allowed?  How  could  they 
accomplish  that  under  the  proposed 
amendment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  They  would  have  to 
get  their  allocations.  They  would  not  be 
entitled  to  any  benefits  unless  they  were 
under  the  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Senator  tell- 
ing us  that,  insofar  as  wheatgrowers 
who  have  15  acres  or  less  in  wheat  are 
not  under  the  program  and  cannot  re- 
ceive a  certificate,  they  would  not. 
therefore,  participate  in  the  100-percent 
support  for  the  same  percentage  of 
their  crops  the  larger  growers  would 
have? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  I  should  in- 
vite the  Senator's  attention  to  para- 
graph (c)  on  page  4  of  the  amendment, 
from  which  I  read: 

(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary, 
through  the  local  committees,  among  the 
farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat 
dtirlng  any  1  or  more  of  the  3  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  In 
iHilch  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
quota  Is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis  of 
the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  during  such  8-year  period. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  then  can  place 
It  into  effect.    But  if  he  says  it  should 
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that  if  the  price  of  com  did  not  go  up, 
even  if  the  program  were  not  success- 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows:  cent  thereof  for  apportionment  a.  provided 


ra™„,  hai  -Voi^  brtwo."Si;Ss"r.t  -"'«'  ^"^  ■""•  •  '••  ^s^,  ~z. 


^i»  noi  repeat  mistake  made  In  defeaUnc 
McNary-Haugen  blU  years  ago. 

J-  A.  BOLTOM. 


Mr.  MORSE, 

line  is  that? 


Mr.  President,  in  what 


Chaves 

Clement* 

Cotton 


Hennlngs 

Hickenlooper 

HUl 


l*KT"?flf'd  quoca  18  prociaunea  oegina.  on  tne  oasis  oi 

Martin,  Iowa  ^*  normal  yield  of  the  acrea^fe  planted  to 

Martin.  Pa.  wheat  during  such  S-year  period. 
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Th«  rcMTva  proTlded  under  subaectlon 
(b)  — 

That  Is  what  we  IjaTe  under  the 
present  law — 

shall  be  used  to  adjust  farm  quotas  which 
the  committee  determines  to  be  Inequitable 
on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres,  crop  rotation 
pracUcas.  typ*  of  soU,  and  topography. 

Mr.  HOLI-AND.  On  looking  at  sec- 
tion 380  (d)  I  find  no  provision  whatever 
which  appears  to  me  to  include  those 
who  plant  15  acres  of  wheat  or  less.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  point  out  in  section  380  (d) 
any  words  which  he  thinks  would  permit 
the  small  growers  to  participate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  does 
not  contend  that  the  15-acre  farmer  at 
the  present  time  is  outside  acreage  al- 
lotments; does  he?  The  only  thing  he 
Is  free  from  is  penalty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  the  Intention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  to  say  that 
under  section  380  (d>  the  small  growers 
are  given  the  same  chance  to  get  mar- 
keting certificates  as  are  the  large 
growers? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  Is  not  only  my  un- 
derstanding, but  I  think  that  is  the  way 
It  is  going  to  work. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  clear  on 
this,  but  it  appears  to  me  on  looking  at 
the  wording  that  it  applies  only  to  those 
growers  who  are  under  quota.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  it  would  not  clearly 
permit  the  small  growers  to  come  under 
the  marketing  provision. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, marketing  quotas  are  prohibited. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  go  to 
the  next  point,  although  I  am  not  fully 
satisfied  on  the  point  I  have  raised,  I  may 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend. 

On  the  next  point  I  should  like  to 
ask  this  question:  Is  it  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  the 
amendment  would  allow  100-percent 
price  supports  on  all  that  portion  of  the 
domestic  production  of  wheat  by  the  co- 
operators  which  would  be  used  for  do- 
mestic food  purposes? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
understanding  that  that  would  consti- 
tute a  little  more  than  half  of  the  nor- 
mal average  crop  of  wheat? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  understand  that 
last  year  there  was  a  production  of  some 
983  million  bushels  of  wheat 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
Irom  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  the  Senator  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  total  production  of  a  normal 
year  goes  into  domestic  consumption  as 
human  food? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    At  100  percent? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
intention  to  provide  a  support  price  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  wheat  crop  not  used 
for  human  food;  namely,  feed,  seed,  and 
for  export,  which  could  not  be  less  than 
the  support  price  for  corn  in  that  par- 
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ticular  year?    Is  that  the  Senator's  in* 
tention? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  knows, 
does  he  not,  that  the  support  price  for 
com  this  year  is  81  percent? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  if  this  conclusion  is  not 
inescapable:  Since  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  crop  will  have  a  100 
percent  price  support  under  his  amend- 
ment, and  sUghtly  less  than  half  of  it 
will  have  a  price  support  in  this  year  of 
81  percent  of  parity,  the  average  will  be 
more  than  a  90  percent  of  parity  supix)rt 
for  the  entire  wheat  crop  this  year? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  addressing  my 
question  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
later  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
if  I  have  the  time  remaining. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  inescap- 
able that  the  program  advanced  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Kansas  comprises  a 
more  than  90  percent  price  support  this 
year— 90 '2  percent,  as  the  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  suggests — and  will  be 
greater  if  we  estimate  that  the  amount 
of  wheat  for  human  food  will  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  total. 

The  Senator  recalls,  of  course,  that  the 
Senate  has  already  rejected  a  price-sup- 
port program  of  90  percent  for  this  year. 
How  does  the  Senator  expect  the  Senate, 
in  view  of  the  philosophy  it  has  followed, 
to  adopt  a  program  which  confessedly 
supports  wheat  at  more  than  90  percent 
of  parity  for  the  entire  production? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  incorrect  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain just  what  price  support  for  this 
particular  year  the  Senators  amend- 
ment proposes  to  provide? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Secretary  would  set  the  figiu-e.  It  would 
not  go  into  effect  until  1957.  if  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  voted  for  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  in  lieu  of  the  amendment 
in  this  particular  section.  Then  the 
Secretary,  even  if  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  voted  for  this  type 
of  program,  determined  it  should  not  be 
placed  into  effect,  he  could  do  so.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  as  part  of  my 
amendment.  No  one  knows  what  the 
com  parity  price  will  be  in  1957. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  know  what  it  Is 
for  this  year.    It  is  81  percent. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  will  not  go  into 
effect  this  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  it  had  al- 
ready been  announced  this  year  as  81 
percent. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  For  com,  probably 
but  this  particular  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  will  not  go  into  effect  this 
year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  tell  me  what  the  amend- 
ment envisages? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides only  for  a  referendum  among  the 
wheatgrowers  of  the  Nation  for  1957 
If  they  want  to  enter  into  this  type  of 
program,  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation  must  vote  for  it.    The 


SecreUry  of  Agriculture  then  can  place 
it  into  effect.  But  If  he  says  it  should 
not  go  into  effect.  It  will  not  go  Into 
effect.  A 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  this,  then,  a  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  remembering  that  the  sup- 
port price  this  year  for  wheat  Is  set  at 
76  percent 

Mr.  CARLSON.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  the  growers 
would  be  asked  whether  they  would  pre- 
fer a  continuance  of  the  76-percent  pro- 
gram, under  which  they  get  76  percent, 
or  want  a  program  under  which  they 
would  get  81  or  91  percent,  which  is 
something  new? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  There  Is  no  possibil- 
ity, in  my  opinion,  of  this  program  pro- 
viding 90  percent  of  parity  or  more  even 
for  wheat  used  for  human  consumption 
for  the  reason  that  the  feed  price  of 
grain  today,  on  the  average,  is  less  than 
that.  The  farmers  would  be  fortunate  IX 
they  got  75  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  feels,  does  he.  that  although  the 
price  support  for  com  is  81  percent  this 
year,  and  although  we  arc  trying  to  pro- 
vide a  remedial  measure  under  which  ^ 
the  values  of  farm  prices  will  increase 
instead  of  diminish,  it  is  not  proper  to 
consider  that  for  next  year,  1957,  81  per- 
cent of  parity  or  more  would  be  the  price 
support  for  com? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
anticipate  that.  I  do  not  know  what  It 
would  be.  The  farmers  are  now  voting 
on  this  program.  They  voted  in  1954 
whether  they  wanted  to  go  from  90  per- 
cent to  82  percent,  and  last  year  from 
82  percent  to  76  percent. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  tell  a  wheat  farmer. 
"Either  you  will  Uke  50  percent,  or  else 
you  will  take  what  we  are  offering." 
Why  Is  it  not  fair  to  let  them  vote 
whether  they  want  to  try  this  type  of 
program? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Without  differing 
unequivocally  with  the  Senator  as  to 
whether  a  referendum  should  be  held  or 
not,  the  referendum  which  was  held  last 
year,  for  example,  was  on  the  question  of 
whether  wheat  was  to  have  a  76  percent 
price  support  or.  Instead,  cut  off  price 
support  altogether. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Or  to  go  back  to  50 
percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Here  It  Is  proposed  to 
have  a  referendum  as  to  whether  the 
farmers  want  to  stay  under  the  present 
system  or  change  to  a  system  under 
which  they  would  be  provided  a  90  per- 
cent price  support. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  On  page  11.  line  20, 
the  amendment  provides: 

(2)  The  price  levels  at  which  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  are  being  supported  and 
the  feed  value  of  such  grains  Ui  relation  to 
wheat. 

That  provision  must  be  taken  Into 
consideraUon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  we  under- 
stand that.    The  point  I  am  getting  at  is 
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that  if  the  price  of  com  did  not  go  up. 
even  if  the  program  were  not  success- 
ful in  any  measure  at  all  to  raise  the 
price  of  com  to  the  farmers,  the  com 
farmers  would  still  have  an  81  percent 
support  price.  If  that  were  made  appli- 
cable under  the  program,  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  average  price 
support  would  be  above  90  percent.  It 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
the  amendment  is  worse,  even,  than  the 
one  which  the  Senate  already  has 
rejected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
there  might  be  a  modification  of  the 
conclusion  which  the  Senator  has 
reached,  when  he  recalls  that  com  is 
supported  at  different  prices  according 
to  the  area  in  which  it  is  grown.  The 
81  percent  applies  only  to  the  commercial 
corn  area.  Corn  grown  in  the  noncom- 
mercial corn  areas  is  .supported  at  a  lower 
rate.  I  think  it  is  75  percent  of  the  rate 
in  the  com  area. 

Then,  when  the  Daniel  amendment  Is 
applied,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  feed 
grain  is  a  proportion  of  the  com.  So  I 
do  not  think  one  would  get  the  full  81 
percent  figure  for  the  comparison. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  comment.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  also  overlooking  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  wheat,  there  is  a 
noncommercial  area;  and  under  the  bill 
It  is  proposed  to  be  enlarged  considerably 
above  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  also,  because  I  think  what  I  am 
about  to  say  will  supplement  the  point 
he  has  just  made. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that,  according  to  my 
understanding,  the  com  price  at  $1.40 
as  of  now  is  comparable  to  81  percent 
of  parity  for  com.  But  $1.40  for  wheat, 
which  is  what  the  wheat  producers  would 
get  under  the  existing  formula,  would  be 
about  60  percent  of  parity  for  wheat. 
That  is,  $1.40  wheat  compared  with  the 
$1.40  corn  is  a  much  lower  parity  for 
wheat  than  it  is  for  corn. 

One  dollar  and  forty  cent  com  is  about 
81  percent  of  parity  for  com;  but  $1.40 
for  wheat  would  be  about  60  percent  of 
parity  for  wheat. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  his  90-percent 
figure  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  taken 
into  account  that  the  formula  pegged  to 
the  price  of  corn  is  on  the  basis  of  dollars 
and  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  Is 
that  it  is  predicated  upon  the  feed  value; 
and  the  feed  value  of  wheat  is  closely 
comparable  with  that  of  com. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  as  modified  by  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI. 
The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment  as 
modified. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

♦K^  ?^^1  ^'  "°*  **•  "  *■  proposed  to  Insert 
the  following  new  section  102a: 

"wheat — DOMESTIC  rAUTT 

••Sec.  102a.  Title  HI  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  (1)  by  changing  the  designation 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  'Title  III— Loans 
Parity  Payments,  Consumer  Safeguards' 
Marketing  Quotas,  and  Marketing  Certin- 
cates'i  (2)  by  changing  the  designation  of 
subtitle  D  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  'Sub- 
title E — Miscellaneous  Provisions  and  Appro- 
prlatioiu';  and  (3)  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
title C  a  new  subtitle  D,  as  follows: 

•"SuBTmj:  D— Wheat  Makketing 
Ceettficatks 

"  'legislative  riNOINCS 

"  'Sec.  380a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a 
basic  food,  is  one  of  the  great  export  crops 
of  American  agriculture  and  Its  production 
for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  na- 
tional economy  and  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  movement  of  wheat  from  producer  to 
consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or 
any  of  the  producu  thereof,  is  preponder- 
antly in  IntersUte  and  foreign  commerce. 
That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  Is  pro- 
duced and  consumed  within  the  confines  of 
any  8Ut«  U  normally  comingled  with,  and 
always  bears  a  close  and  Intimate  commer- 
cial and  competitive  relationship  to,  that 
quantity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  For  this 
reason,  any  regulation  of  intrastate  com- 
merce in  wheat  Is  a  regulation  of  commerce 
which  is  in  competition  with,  or  which  other- 
wise atfecu,  obstrucu.  or  burdens,  interstate 
commerce  in  that  commodity.  In  order  to 
provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
wheat  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  thereby  assist  farmers  in  obtaining  par- 
ity of  income  by  marketing  wheat  for  domes- 
tic consumption  at  parity  prices  and  by  in- 
creased exports  at  world  prices,  and  to  assure 
consumers  an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of 
wheat  at  fair  prices.  It  is  necessary  to  regu- 
late all  commerce  in  wheat  in  the  manner 
provided  under  the  marketing  certificate  plan 
set  forth  in  this  subtitle. 

"  'domestic  food  quota 
•*  Sec.  380b.-  Not  later  than  July  1  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 
the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food 
quota  shall  be  that  number  of  busholiP'of 
wheat  which  the  Secretary  determines  wUl 
be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  during  such  marketing 
year. 

•'  'apportionment  of  domestic  food  quota 
"  'Sec.  380c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota 
for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1 
percent  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  among  the  several 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  total  production 
of  wheat  in  each  State  during  the  10  calen- 
dar years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with 
such  adjustments  as  are  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  adverse  weather  conditions 
and  for  trends  in  production  during  such 
period.  The  reserve  quota  set  aside  herein 
for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
used  to  establish  quotas  for  counties,  in 
addition  to  the  county  quotas  established 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for 
additional  quota  because  of  reclamation  and 
other  new  areas  coming  Into  the  production 
of  wheat  during  the  5  calendar  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed. 

"'(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per- 
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cent  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c),  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  total  production  of 
wheat  lA  each  county  during  the  10  calendar 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  quoU  is  proclaimed,  with 
such  adjustments  as  are  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  adverse  weather  conditions  and 
for  trends  in  production  dvu-ing  such  period. 
"  '(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  local  committees,  among  the 
farms  within  the  countv  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat 
during  any  one  or  more  of  the  10  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  quote  is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basU 
of  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  during  such  10-year  period.  The 
reserve  provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  used  to  adjust  farm  quotas  which  the 
county  committee  determines  to  be  Inequi- 
table on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres,  crop- 
rotetion  practices,  type  of  soU.  and  topog- 
raphy. 

•'  'MASXRINO  ccmncATis 
"'Sk;.  380d.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare for  Issuance  in  each  county  marketing 
certificates  aggregating  the  amount  of  the 
county  domestic  food  quote.  Such  certifi- 
cates shall  be  issued  to  cooperators  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  domestic  food  quote 
esteblished  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  380c  of  this 
act.  The  marketing  certificates  for  a  farm 
shall  be  Issued  to  the  farm  operator,  but 
the  Secretary  may  authcnize  the  issuance  of 
marketing  certificates  to  individual  pro- 
ducers on  any  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or  the 
proceeds  thereof,  produced  on  the  farm. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  issue  and  sell  mar- 
keting certificates  in  such  quantities  as 
may  be  required  to  persons  processing  wheat 
into  food  products.  Marketing  certificates 
shall  be  transferable  only  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretery. 

"  '(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quote  la 
proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year  pursuant 
to  section  380b  of  this  act.  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  and  proclaim  for  such  mar- 
keting year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price 
and  the  estimated  farm  price  for  wheat,  and 
(2)  the  value  of  the  marketing  certificate. 
The  value  of  the  marketing  certificate  shall 
be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  esti- 
mated parity  price  exceeds  the  estimated 
farm  price  as  determined  herein.  The  value 
of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  be  com- 
puted to  the  nearest  cent.  The  proclama- 
tion required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  during  the  month  of  June  immediately 
preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  such 
domestic  food  quote  is  proclaimed. 

"■(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  buy  and  sell  marketing  certifi- 
cates issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the 
value  proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates, 
the  Secretary  may  esteblish  and  operate  a 
pool  or  pools  and  he  may  also  authorize 
public  and  private  agencies  to  act  as  his 
agente.  either  directly  or  through  the  pool 
or  pools.  Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover 
sales  and  importetions  of  producte  made 
during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
which  they  are  issued  and  after  being  once 
used  to  cover  such  sales  and  importations 
shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secretery.  Any 
unused  certificates  shall  be  redeemed  by 
the  Secretery  at  the  price  esteblished  for 
such  certificates. 

**  'MAKKETING    KBSTXICTIONS 

"  'Sec.  380e.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  hereof,  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  producte 
composed    wholly    or   partly   of   wheat   are 
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hereby  prohibited  from  marketing  any  rach 
product  for  domestic  food  consumption  or 
export  containing  wheat  In  excess  of  the 
quantity  for  which  marketing  certificates 
ifsued  pursuant  to  section  380  of  this  act 
have  been  acquired  by  su<:h  person. 

"'<b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(d)  hereof,  all  persons  are  hereby  prohibited 
from  Importing  or  bringing  Into  the  conti- 
nental United  States  any  food  products  con- 
taining wheat  In  excess  of  the  quantity  for 
which  marketing  certificates  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  380d  of  this  act  have  been  acquired 
by  such  person. 

"  '(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States  of  any  food  product 
containing  wheat,  with  respect  to  which 
marketing  certificates  as  required  herein 
have  been  acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of 
wheat  so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For 
the  purpofes  of  this  subsection,  the  con- 
signor named  in  the  bill  of  lading,  under 
which  the  article  is  exported,  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  exporter:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  other  person  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor  named  in 
the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim  In  favor  of 
such  other  person. 

•"(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  to 
secure  the  purchafe  of  and  payment  for 
such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be  re- 
quired, any  person  required  to  have  a  mar- 
keting certificate  in  order  to  market  or  Im- 
port a  food  product  composed  wholly  or 
partly  of  wheat  may  market  or  Import  any 
such  commodity  without  having  first  ac- 
quired a  marketing  certificate. 

••'(•)  As  used  in  section  380e  of  this  title. 
the  term  "marlceting"  means  the  sale  and 
the  delivery  of  the  food  product  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wheat. 

••  'CONVnsiON  FACTOaS 

•'S«c.  380f.  The  Secretary  shall  afcertain 
and  establish  conversion  factors  showing  the 
amount  of  wheat  contained  In  food  products 
processed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat.  The 
conversion  factor  for  any  such  product  shall 
be  determined  upon  the  baets  of  the  weight 
of  wheat  used  in  the  processing  of  such 
product. 

"  'C3VTL   PKNALTTXS 

*  'Sxc.  380g.  Any  person  who  violates  or 
attempts  to  violate,  or  who  participates  or 
aids  in  the  violation  of.  any  of  the  provisions 
of  subeectlon  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  380e  of 
this  act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a 
sum  equal  to  three  times  the  market  value 
at  the  Ume  of  the  commission  of  such  act  of 
the  product  involved  in  such  violation 
Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  In  a 
civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United 

"    ADJTTSTMENTS    IN    DOMESTIC    FOOD    QUOTAS 

-  •SEC.  380h.     If  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  because  of  a  national  emer- 
gency or  because  of  a  material  increase  in 
demand  for  wheat,  the  domestic  food  quota 
for  wheat  should  be  increased  or  suspended 
he  shall  cause  an  immediate  InvesUgatlon  to 
be  made  to  determine  whether  the  increase 
or  suspension  Is  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
such  emergency  or  Increase  in  the  demand 
for  wheat.     If.  on  the  basis  of  such  investi- 
gation,   the   8«:retary   finds   that   such    in- 
crease or  suspension   is   necessarv.   he  shall 
Immediately  proclaim  such   finding   (and   if 
he  finds  an  Increase  Is  necessary,  the  amount 
of  the  increase  found  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary)   and   thereupon  such  quotas  shall   be 
increased  or  shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case 
may  be.     In  case  any  domestic  food  quota 
for  wheat  is   Increased  under  this  section 
each  farm  quota  for  wheat  shaU  be  increased 
In  the  same  ratio  and  marketing  certificates 
shall  be  Issued  therefor  in  accordance  with 
•ecUon  saod  of  this  act.    In  case  any  domes- 


tlce  food  quota  far  wheat  is  siispended  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  redetermine 
the  value  of  marlieting  certificates  Issued 
pursuant  to  secUon  380d  of  this  act. 

**    axroKTS  AMD  mSCOKOS 

'*'Sec.  3801.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 373  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons, 
except  wheat  producers,  who  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that 
any  such  person  falling  to  make  any  re- 
port or  keep  any  record  as  required  by  this 
section  or  making  any  false  report  or  record 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  for  each 
such  violation. 

"'(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of 
the  act  shall  apply  to  all  wheat  farmers  who 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
UUe. 

"'BzrauafDUM 

"  Sxc.  380J.  In  the  referendum  held  pur- 
suant to  sect.on  336  of  this  act  on  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the 
1957  crop  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  also 
submit  the  question  whether  farmers  favor 
a  marketing  certificate  program  under  this 
subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under 
subtitle  B.  If  more  than  two-tlilrds  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor  such 
marketing  certificate  program,  the  Secretary 
may.  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  prochUmed  under 
subtitle  B.  suspend  the  operaUon  of  such 
quou  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing  cer- 
tificate program  for  the  1957  and  subsequent 
wheat  crops  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title, in  which  event  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  shall  not  be  In  elfect  for 
wheat  uudcr  subtitle  B. 

*•  'FRICX    STTPPOKT 

"  'Sec.  380k.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"(a)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificate program  under  this  subUtle  U  in 
effect,  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection   (b)    of  this  section. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  avalUble  tlurough  loons, 
purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support 
to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  cooi)era,tor8. 
The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent 
of  such  price-support  cperattons  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that 
the  level  of  such  support  shall  be  determined 
after  Uklng  into  consideration  the  following 
factors:  (1)  the  supply  of  the  commodity 
in  relation  to  the  demand  therefor.  (2)  the 
price  levels  at  which  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  are  being  supported  and  the  feed 
value  of  such  grains  in  relation  to  wheat  (3) 
the  provisions  of  any  international  agreement 
reUting  to  wheat  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party.  (4)  foreign  trade  policies  of 
friendly  wheat  exporting  countries,  and  (5) 
other  factors  affecting  international  trade  in 
wheat  including  exchange  rates  and  currency 
regulations.  ' 

"'(c)  Compliance  by  the  producer  with 
acreage  allotmenU.  production  goals  and 
marketing  practices  (excluding  marketing 
quotas)  may  be  prescribed  and  required  ty 
the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  and  for  the  receipt  of  wheat 
marketing  certificates.'  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr  Ke- 
FAtJVEH  1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr 
KefauverI  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr 


BniDCKsl  is  necessarily  absent  In  the 
State,  and,  if  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 


TEAS— 54 


Allott 

Hayden 

Bark'.ey 

Rennings 

Barrett 

Hill 

Beall 

Hruska 

Bible 

Humplirey 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Chavez 

Johnston.  8.  C 

elements 

Kerr 

Curtis 

LaDi;er 

Daniel 

Lehman 

Douglas 

Long 

I>wor»hak 

Magnuson 

E°.  lender 

Mansfield 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Frear 

MrClellan 

Pulbrtght 

Mr.Na.-nara 

George 

MlUlkin 

NAYS— 39 

Aiken 

Fnstland 

Anderson 

Flanders 

Bender 

Cold  water 

Bennett 

Gore 

Brlcker 

Green 

Bu-sh 

H.cken'ooper 

Butler 

11  jl  land 

Byrd 

Ives 

Capehart 

Jenncr 

Case.  N  J. 

Kennedy 

Cotton 

Knowland 

l>trk.rea 

Kuchel 

Duff 

Mai  one 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O  Mahuney 

Ru««ell 

Bchoeppel 

Scott 

Sparkman 

8'u?nnls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Welker 

Wiley 

Young 


Martin.  Iowa 

MarUn.  Pa. 

Pfistore 

Payne 

Potter 

Purtell 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Smathprs 

Smith.  Main* 

Smith.  N.J. 

Wstklna 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— a 
Bridges  Kefauver 

So  Mr.  Carlson's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider 

The  PRESEDLNQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aRreelng  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  desire  to  have 
the  amendment  stated,  or  does  he  re- 
quest that  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  desire  to  have,  the  amendment  read 
in  its  entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well;  then,  instead  of  having  the  amend- 
ment read,  it  will  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Russell  is  as  follows: 

On  page  46.  between  lines  5  and  8.  In- 
sert a  new  title  as  follows: 

••TrrLi  VI— Corrcw 
"Skc.  601.  Part  IV  of  subltltls  B  of  tlUe  III 
Of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••  Paar  IV — Ccrroi*  Marketino  CxxTmcaTn 

••  'UfilSUiTIVK    riHDINOS 

•'Sec.  341.  American  cotton  U  a  basic 
source  of  clothing  and  industrial  products 
used  by  every  person  in  the  United  States 
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snd  by  substantial  ntimbers  of  people  In 
foreign  countries.  American  cotton  Is  sold 
on  a  worldwide  nuirket  and  moves  from  the 
places  of  production  almost  entirely  in  In- 
tersUte  and  foreign  commerce  to  process- 
ing establishments  located  throughout  the 
world. 

"  'Fluctuations  In  supplies  of  cotton  and 
the  marketing  of  excessive  supplies  of  cot- 
ton in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  dis- 
rupt the  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  in 
such  commerce  with  consequent  injury  to 
and  destruction  of  such  commerce.  Exces- 
sive supplies  of  cotton  directly  and  mate- 
rially affect  the  volume  of  cotton  movmg 
In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  with 
consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
such  commerce  in  industrial  products. 

"  Conditions  affecting  the  production  and 
marketing  of  cotton  are  such  that,  without 
Federal  assistance,  farmers,  individually  or 
in  cooperation,  cannot  effectively  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  excessive  supplies  and  the 
resulting  depression  of  prices.  Existing  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  farmers  have  resulted 
In  the  accumulation  of  large  surplu&es  In 
the  hands  of  Government  agencies. 

"  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  general  wel- 
fare and  necessary  to  the  free  flow  of  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  that  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  be  assu.'ed  a  fair  return  for 
their  product,  and  that  disposition  in  world 
markets  of  existing  surpluses  as  well  as  fu- 
ture production  In  exc«>Fs  of  domestic  re- 
quirements be  encouraged. 

"  'lu  order  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
bslarced  flow  of  cotton  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  thereby  assist  farmers 
in  obtaining  parity  of  Income  by  marketing 
cotton  for  domestic  consumption  at  parity 
prices  and  by  increased  exports  at  world 
prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate 
Hhd  steady  supply  of  cotton  at  fair  prices.  It 
is  necessary  to  regulate  hll  commerce  in  cot- 
ton In  the  manner  provided  under  the  mar- 
keting certificate  plan  set  forth  In  this  sub- 
title. 

"  'DOMESTIC   QUOTA 

••  'Sec  342.  Whenever  during  any  calendar 
year  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 
supply  of  cotton  fur  the  marketing  yekr  be- 
ginning in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed  the 
normal  supply  for  such  marketing  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a 
national  domestic  quota  shall  be  in  effect 
for  the  crop  of  cotton  produced  In  the  next 
calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  also  de- 
termine and  specify  in  such  proclamation 
the  amount  of  the  domestic  quota  for  cot- 
ton which  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
pounds  of  cotton  which  he  detemUnes  will  be 
processed  in  the  United  States  during  such 
marketing  year  for  consumption  In  the 
United  States,  except  that  (1 )  for  any  year 
lor  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amount  of  cotton  owned  by  or  pledged  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  exceeds 
3.500,000  bales  such  domestic  quota  shall  be 
equal  to  90  percent  of  the  number  of  pounds 
which  he  determines  will  be  so  processed, 
and  (2)  in  no  case  shall  such  domestic  quota 
be  less  than  5  billion  pounds.  Such  procla- 
mation shall  be  made  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
determination  is  made. 

**  'KEVraCKDUM 

*"Sec.  343.  Not  later  than  December  15 
following  the  Issuance  of  the  proclamation 
provided  for  In  section  342.  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  ballot, 
of  farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  cot- 
ton in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  refer- 
endum is  held,  to  determine  whether  such 
farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the 
domestic  quota  so  proclaimed.  If  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  refer- 
endum oppose  the  domestic  quota,  such 
quou  shall  become  ineffective  upon  procla- 
mation of  the  results  of  the  referendum. 
The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  results  of 


any  referendum  held  hereunder  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  such  referendum. 

"'APPOK'nONMENT    OF    DOICESTIC    QITOTA 

"  'Sec.  344.  (a)  The  domestic  quota  for  cot- 
ton shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  cotton  produced  in  such  States 
during  the  5  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
domestic  quota  Is  proclaimed,  with  adjust- 
ments for  abnormal  weather  conditions  dur- 
ing such  period. 

•"(b)  The  State  domestic  quota  for  cotton 
shall  be  apportioned  to  counties  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  years  and  conditions  as  is  applica- 
ble to  the  State  under  subsection  (a),  ex- 
cept that  the  State  committee  may  reserve 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  its  State  do- 
mestic quota  (15  percent  in  the  case  of 
Oklahoma)  which  shall  be  used  to  make 
adjustments  In  county  allotments  for  trends 
In  production,  for  counties  adversely  af- 
fected by  abnormal  conditions  affecting 
planting,  or  for  small  or  new  farms,  or  to 
correct  inequities  in  farm  allotmenU  and  to 
prevent   hardship. 

•"(c)  (1)  The  county  domestic  allotment, 
less  not  to  exceed  the  percentage  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (2).  shall  be  apportioned 
to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted, 
or  with  respect  to  which  notice  has  been 
given  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  in  any 
1  of  the  3  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  de- 
termined, on  the  basis  of  the  highest  amount 
of  cotton  produced  on  each  such  farm  in  any 
1  of  such  3  years,  except  that  the  domestic 
allotment  for  any  farm  on  which  cotton  has 
been  produced  in  each  of  the  3  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
allotment  is  determined  shall  not  be  less 
than  1.000  pounds. 

"■(2)  The  county  committee  may  reserve 
not  in  excess  of  15  percent  of  the  county 
allotment  which,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
made  available  from  the  reserve  established 
under  subsection  (b).  shall  be  used  for  (A) 
establishing  allotmenU  for  farms  on  which 
cotton  was  not  produced,  and  with  respect 
to  which  no  notice  was  given  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3),  during  any  of  the  3 
calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  domestic  allotment  U 
made,  on  the  basis  of  land,  labor,  and  equip- 
ment available  for  the  production  of  cotton, 
crop  rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and 
other  physical  facilities  affecting  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton;  and  (B»  making  adjust- 
menu  of  the  farm  domestic  allotments  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  ( i )  so  as  to  es- 
tablish allotmenU  which  are  fair  and  reason- 
able in  relation  to  the  factors  set  forth  in 
this  paragraph  and  abnormal  conditions  of 
production  on  such  farms,  or  in  making  ad- 
JustmenU  in  farm  domestic  allotments  to 
correct  Inequities  and  to  prevent  hardships. 

•••(3)  In  any  case  in  which,  during  any 
3^ar  for  which  a  domestic  allotment  is  made 
under  this  subsection,  no  cotton  is  produced 
on  a  farm  for  which  any  such  allotment  is 
made  and  the  owner  and  operator  of  such 
farm  shall  have  given  notice  in  writing  there- 
of in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  SecreUry.  there  shall 
be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
to  have  been  produced  diu-ing  such  year  on 
such  farms  an  amount  of  cotton  equal  to 
the  amount  produced  on  such  farm  in  the 
most  recent  year  In  which  cotton  was  ac- 
tually produced  on  such  farm.  No  part  of 
the  domestic  allotment  of  any  farm  for  any 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  notice  is  given 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  reassigned  for 
such  year  to  any  other  farm. 

•"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section  no  amount  of  cotton 
produced  on  any  farm  in  excess  of  the  do- 
mestic allotment  for  such  farm  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  esUbllshing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  domestic  allotmento. 
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•"(e)  State  and  coimty  committees  shall 
make  available  for  Inspection  by  owners  or 
operators  of  farms  receiving  domestic  allot- 
menU all  records  pertaining  to  cotton  acre- 
age aUotmenU  and  marketing  quotas. 

•*  'MARKRING     CERTIFICATES 

•'Sec.  345.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare for  issuance  In  each  county  cotton  mar- 
keting certificates  aggregating  the  amount 
of  the  county  domestic  quota.  Such  certifi- 
cates shall  be  Issued  for  each  farm  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  domestic  quota  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  section  344  of  this  act 
The  marketing  certificates  for  a  farm  shall 
be  Issued  to  the  farm  operator,  but  the  Sec- 
retary may  authorize  the  Issuance  of  market- 
ing certificates  to  Individual  producers  on 
any  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
shares  in  the  cotton  crop,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  also  issue  and  sell  marketing  cer- 
tificates In  such  quantities  as  may  be  re- 
quired  to  Importers  of  cotton  producU  and 
persons  processing  cotton  into  cotton  prod- 
ucts. Marketing  certificates  shall  be  trans- 
ferable only  In  accordance  with  reguiaUons 
issued  by  the  Secretary. 

•••(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  quota  is  pro- 
claimed for  any  marketing  year  pursuant  to 
section  342  of  this  act.  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  and  proclaim  for  such  marketing 
year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price  and  the 
estimated  farm  price  for  cotton,  and  (2) 
the  value  of  the  marketing  certificate.  The 
value  of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  esti- 
mated parity  price  exceeds  the  estimated 
farm  price  as  determined  herein.  The  value 
of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  be  com- 
puted to  the  nearest  cent.  The  proclama- 
tion required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  during  the  month  of  July  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  such  domestic  quota  is  proclaimed. 

'•■(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected through  the  Commodity  Cr^lt  Cor- 
poration to  buy  and  sell  marketing  certifi- 
cates issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the 
value  proclaimed  piu^uant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a  pool 
or  pools  and  he  may  also  authorize  public 
and  private  agencies  to  act  as  hU  agenu. 
either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools 
Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and 
Importations  of  products  made  during  the 
marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  they 
are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to  cover 
£uch  sales  and  importations  shall  be  can- 
celed by  the  Secretary.  Any  unused  cer- 
tificates shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  face  value  thereof. 

-  'MARKITIMG   KESTUCTION8 

••  'Sec.  346.  (a)  All  persons  engaged  In  tha 
processing  of  cotton  Into  producU  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  cotton  are  hereby  pro- 
hibited from  marketing  any  such  product 
for  domestic  consvunptlon  or  export  con- 
taining cotton  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for 
which  marketing  certificates  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  345  of  this  act  have  been  acquired 
by  such  person. 

•"(b)  All  persons  are  hereby  prohibited 
from  importing  or  bringing  into  the  conti- 
nental United  States  any  producU  contain- 
ing cotton  In  excess  of  the  quantity  for 
which  marketing  certificates  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  345  of  this  act  have  been  acquired 
by  such  person. 

•"(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States  of  any  product  con- 
taining cotton,  the  Secretary  stiall  pay  to 
the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of  cotton 
so  exported.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of 
lading,  under  which  the  article  is  exported, 
shall  be  considered  the  exporter:  Frovided. 
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hovsexter,  That  any  other  person  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  exporter  If  the  consignor 
named  In  the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim 
in  favor  of  such  other  person. 

**  'coirvzasioM  rAcroas 

••  'S«c.  S47.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  for  determining  the 
amount  of  cotton  contained  In  products 
processed  wholly  or  partly  from  cotton,  and 
wherever  practicable  shall  ascertain  and 
establish  conversion  factors  for  such  pur- 
poses based  upon  the  weight  of  cotton  used 
in  the  processing  of  such  products. 

**  'CIVn.    PKItALTIXS 

•*  'Sbc.  348.  Any  person  who  violates  or 
attempts  to  violate,  or  who  participates  or 
aids  In  the  violation  of.  any  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  34«  of 
this  act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  market 
value,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
such  act.  of  the  product  Involved  in  such 
violation.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recover- 
able In  a  civil  s\ilt  brought  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

"  'AOJrSTMKItTS    IK    OOMZSTIC    QUOTAS 

"'Sbc.  349.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  because  of  a  national  emergency 
or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  demand 
tot  cotton,  the  domestic  quota  for  cotton 
should  be  Increased  or  suspended,  he  shall 
cause  an  Immediate  investigation  to  be  made 
to  determine  whether  the  Increase  or  suspen- 
sion Is  necessary  In  order  to  meet  such  emer- 
gency or  Increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton. 
If.  on  the  basis  of  such  Investigation,  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  Increase  or  suspen- 
sion Is  necessary,  he  shall  Immediately  pro- 
claim Euch  finding  (and  If  he  finds  an 
Increase  Is  necessary,  the  amount  of  the 
Increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary)  and 
thereupon  such  quotas  fchall  be  Increased 
or  shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  case  any  domestic  quota  for  cotton  Is 
Increased  under  this  section,  each  farm 
quota  for  cotton  shall  be  Increased  In  the 
same  ratio  and  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  Issued  therefor  In  accordance  with  section 
346  of  this  act.  In  case  any  domestic  quota 
for  cotton  Is  suspended  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  redetermine  the  value  of 
marketing  certificates  Issued  pursiiant  to 
section  345  of  this  act.' 

"S«c.  603.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  cotton 
marketed  during  the  marketing  year  begin- 
ning In  1937  and  subsequent  marketing 
years. 

"Sk:.  608.  The  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  relating  to  price  support 
sliaU  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  cot- 
ton produced  during  any  year  In  which 
domestic  quotas  are  In  effect  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  part  IV  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
as  amended. 

"xMappucablx  to  rrnu  long  stapi.*  cottow 
"Sec.  604.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
tlUe  shall  not  apply  to  extra  long  staple 
cotton  which  is  produced  from  pure  strain 
varieties  of  the  Barbadense  species,  or  any 
hybrid  thereof,  or  other  similar  types  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton  designated  by  the 
Secretary  having  characteristics  needed  for 
various  end  lues  for  which  American  upland 
cotton  U  not  suitable,  and  grown  In  irrigated 
cotton-growing  regions  of  the  United  States 
designated  by  the  Secretary  or  other  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  suitable  for 
the  production  of  such  varieties  or  types 
and  the  existing  provirlons  of  part  IV  of 
subtitle  B  of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  Inso- 
far as  they  relate  to  such  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  shall  conUnue  In  effect  as  thouah 
this  tiUe  had  not  been  enacted. 

"quota  »ob  oorroM  nootrcra 
"SK5.  805.  (a)    In  addition  to  any  other 
tax  or  duty  Imposed  by  law,  there  is  hereby 


Imposed  upon  articles  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  country, 
which  are  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  cotton,  a  tax  of  12  cents  per  pound 
on  the  cotton  contained  In  such  articles. 

"(b)  The  tax  Imposed  by  this  section  shall 
be  collected  only  in  the  case  of  articles  im- 
ported Into  the  United  SUtes.  from  a  foreign 
country  during  any  calendar  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1956,  after  there  shall 
have  beei  Imported  Into  the  United  SUtes 
from  such  country  diu-lng  such  calendar  year 
articles  containing  an  amount  of  cotton 
equal  In  weight  to  the  amount  of  cotton  con- 
tained In  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or 
In  part  from  cotton  and  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1952. 

"(c)  The  taxes  Imposed  by  this  section 
shall  be  levied,  assessed,  collected,  and  paid 
In  the  same  manner  as  a  duty  Imposed  by  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  shall  be  treated  for 
the  purposes  of  all  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  customs  revenue  as  a  duty  Imposed  by 
such  act." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  instead 
of  having  the  amendment  read  in  its 
entirety,  I  can  simply  say  that  the 
amendment  undertakes  to  apply  to  cot- 
ton the  same  wise  and  salutary  provi- 
sions we  have  Just  voted  to  have  applied 
to  wheat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  1  hour  under 
his  control  on  the  amendment.  How 
much  time  does  he  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  if  in  doing  so  I  do 
not  prejudice  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [  Mr.  DntKscN  I . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  rccoi,'nized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  submitted  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  rice  title  of  the  bill.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  vote  today  on  the 
two-price  system  on  wheat.  I  see  no  good 
purpose  in  striking  the  rice  title  from 
the  bill,  because  we  might  just  as  well 
treat  one  commodity  in  the  same  way 
that  we  treat  another.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, although  I  will  vote  against 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  RussillI.  I  shall  certainly 
interpose  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment; and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
can  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
without  having  very  much  discussion  of 
it.  because  the  Senate  has  fairly  well 
indicated  its  feelings  and  its  viewpoint 
with  respect  to  the  two-price  system. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  very  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation confronting  the  Senate  as  it  deals 
with  farm  legislation. 

Mr  President,  regardless  of  whether 
Senators  have  favored  rigid  supports  or 
Cexible  supports  of  the  soU-bank  plan 


there  Is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
does  not  know  that  a  very  grave  sick- 
ness Is  afflicting  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation.  That  Is  the  reason 
for  the  farm  bill.  The  Record  is  full  of 
statements  and  statistics  which  have 
been  provided  by  Senators  who  have 
compiled  them,  showing  the  dire  need 
for  drastic  remedial  measures  to  restore 
the  American  farmer  to  the  prosperity 
which  the  rest  of  the  American  people 
are  enjoying  today. 

As  I  set  forth  In  the  brief  statement 
I  made  in  support  of  the  wheat  amend- 
ment, I  am  convinced  that  neither  the 
90  percent  of  parity  system  nor  the  flex- 
ible support  system  is  the  answer  to  the 
farm  problem,  because  in  time  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  the  Government  out  of 
the  farming  business,  insofar  as  han- 
dling huge  farm  crops  is  concerned.  The 
system  we  have  voted  to  employ  for 
wheat,  and  which  I  now  propose  be  em- 
ployed with  respect  to  cotton.  wiU  ac- 
complish that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
poses that  the  domestic  parity  program 
be  applied  to  cotton.  I  supported  the 
wheat  amendment;  but  I  say  with  all  due 
deference  that  it  is  much  simpler  to 
apply  the  program  to  cotton  than  it  is 
to  apply  it  to  wheat,  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  cotton  we  do  not  have 
the  complication  of  competing  feed 
grains  Involved  in  the  production,  over 
and  above  the  domestic  consumption  I 
am  satisfled  that  that  problem  can  be 
eliminated  with  respect  to  wheat.  I  am 
glad  that  It  does  not  exist  with  respect 
to  cotton,  because  aU  the  cotton  con- 
sumed domestically  in  the  United  SUtes 
must  be  processed.  None  of  it  is  used 
for  food,  and  none  of  it  is  consumed 
unless  it  ha.s  been  proce-^sed  by  fabri- 
cators, who  will  be  compelled  to  purchase 
certificates.  Just  as  certificates  will  be 
purchased  in  the  case  of  wheat  purchased 
for  milling,  which  provides  the  main 
basis  of  support  for  the  amendment 
which  has  just  been  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  see  no  conceivable 
objection  which  can  be  raised  with  re- 
spect to  this  amendment.  In  view  of  the 
acUon  the  Senate  has  Just  Uken  on  the 
wheat  amendment.  In  fact,  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  go  a  little  further  than  did  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  In  the 
case  of  the  wheat  amendment.  In  the 
case  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  President 
I  provide  that  the  domestic  allotment 
shall  be  only  90  percent  of  the  10  million 
ba  es.  so  that  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  work  off  l  million  bales  of  the 
surplus  at  full  parity  in  the  domesUc 
consumption,  until  the  cotton  carryover 
^reduced  to  3 '2  million  bales,  which  Is 
♦  K  TT  "?«^average  normal  carryover  in 
the  United  States. 

By  means  of  this  amendment.  I  pro- 
vide for  the  Government  an  opportunity 
to  dLspase  of  the  surplus  cotton  at  full 
T^lu  ""k7  *  "'asonable  program  of 
1  million  bales  a  year.  In  addition  to  the 
amount  which  can  be  sold  In  export 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  passed 
when  we  should,  by  means  of  a  WU  passed 
by  this  body— and  to  the  detriment  of 
American  wheat  farmers  and  cotton 
farmer*— hold  over  the  heads  of  the 
producers  in  other  lands— some  of  whom 
maintain  their  operaUons  with  Ameri- 


can dollars  which  were  wrung  from  the 
same  American  farmers — an  umbrella 
which  win  enable  the  producers  In  for- 
eign lands  to  Increase  their  production, 
and  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmers,  and  thus  take  away  the 
foreign  markets  which  for  so  long  have 
been  an  integral  part  of  our  agricultural 
economy.  Our  cotton  farmers  have  not 
enjoyed  an  apreement  similar  to  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  l>ecause 
we  were  never  able  to  reach  an  interna- 
tional accord  with  respect  to  cotton. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment, 
simply  stated,  guarantees  to  the  fanner 
full  parity  for  the  domestic  consumption 
of  cotton.  It  takes  the  Government 
completely  out  of  the  loan  and  support 
fields,  when  dealing  with  cotton.  The 
amendment  will  permit  all  the  cotton  to 
move  In  the  domestic  market  at  the 
world  price  level,  without  any  let  or  hin- 
drance or  Government  interference. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  not  It  amount  to 
holding  an  umbrella  over  the  world  mar- 
ket, if  we  set  the  price  at  75  percent  or 
80  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  with  respect 
to  world  production. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Once  the  price  is  set  at 
75  percent  or  80  percent  of  parity — or  at 
87  percent  of  parity,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  proposes — that  price  be- 
comes the  world  price. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  In  the  case  of 
cotton  the  price  of  foreign  cotton  always 
runs  slightly  below  the  support  price. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  will  be  the  case. 
Insofar  as  the  foreign  producers  of  cot- 
ton are  concerned,  because  they  can 
produce  cotton  so  much  more  cheaply 
than  cotton  can  be  produced  In  the 
United  States,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes ;  because  their 
labor  costs  are  so  much  lower. 

Mr.  President,  when  In  our  country  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour  was  fixed 
It  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  farm  la- 
bor, and  it  doubled  or  tripled  the  wages 
which  theretofore  had  been  paid.  I  am 
glad  to  have  that  done,  for  the  sake  of 
the  workers ;  but  that  increases  the  cost 
of  producing  cotton  and  reduces  the  rev- 
enue the  farmers  receive  from  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton:  and  at  the  same  time 
the  revenue  the  farmers  receive  from  the 
sale  of  their  other  products  has  been 
decreasing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me 
for  some  questions? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  read  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
r  wonder  whether  he  will  l)e  willing  to 
clear  up  some  points  about  It  which  have 
caused  me  some  imcertainty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
undertake  to  do  so  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  In  effect  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  proposing  for  cotton  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caklson] 
proposed  for  wheat? 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  propose  essentially 
a  referendum  of  the  cotton  farmers  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  desire  to  apply 
this  system.  Two-thirds  of  them  must 
vote  in  the  affirmative  before  the  plan 
becomes  applicable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  if  they  do  vote 
In  the  aflBrmative,  the  domestic  propor- 
tion of  the  consumption  will  be  supported 
at  100  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect; through  the  certificate  program,  as 
in  the  case  of  wheat. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  be  paid  for  by 
what  would  be.  in  effect,  a  processing  tax. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  tell  us  what  proportion  of 
the  cotton  crop  is  consumed  domesti- 
cally? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  varies  with  the 
years,  but  the  average  over  the  past 
few  years  has  been  10  million  bales. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  the  annual 
production? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  That  Is  the  an- 
nual consumption. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Domestically? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  It  has  been  as 
high  as  12  niilllon  bales,  and  as  low  as  9 
million  bales,  but  the  average  is  about 
10  million  bales. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  average 
amount  exported? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  export,  prior  to 
the  time  the  Government  started  ex- 
porting the  cotton  it  was  holding,  ran 
anywhere  from  3  to  5  million  bales. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So.  in  effect,  we  con- 
sume two-thirds,  or  probably  closer  to 
three-quarters,  of  the  cotton  we  pro- 
duce, whereas  we  consume  only  about 
one-half  of  the  wheat  we  produce. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  I 
may  say  that  historically,  back  in  the 
1920's,  and  for  80  years  prior  to  1930.  we 
exported  about  half  the  cotton  crop,  but 
since  that  time  we  have  lost  our  world 
markets  because  of  the  fact  that  cotton 
was  produced  in  some  of  the  lowest  cost 
agricultural  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  remember,  last 
week  the  Senator  from  Vermont  read  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
declared  that  it  would  be  his  policy  to 
support  cotton  at  something  like  86  or 
87  percent  of  parity  for  the  coming  year. 
Did  I  hear  that  correctly? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  su- 
persede that  program? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  not  for  this 
year.  My  amendment  would  be  appli- 
cable only  in  1957.  If  the  amendment  is 
extended  over  a  2-year  period,  it  will 
affect  the  crop  for  the  next  year,  1957. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  For  1956  then,  about 
three -fourths  of  the  cotton  production 
would  be  supported  at  100  percent  of 
parity.  I  suppose  the  forelgrn  market 
would  be  supported  at  86  percent  of  par- 
ity, so  we  would  have  an  average  sup- 
port price  of  well  over  90  percent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    No.    If  this  amend- 
ment goes  into  effect  In  1957.  the  86  per- 
cent to  which  the  Senator  refers  will  be 
completely  eliminated. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    What  about  19562 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  not  be  ap- 
pUcable  in  1956.  It  would  go  into  effect 
only  if  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  should 
vote  favorably  in  a  referendum  to  be  held 
in  the  fall  of  this  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  present  act  so  far  as  the 
current  crop  is  .concerned. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. We  do  not  take  as  good  care  of  the 
cotton  farmer  as  we  take  of  the  wheat 
farmer.  For  his  production  in  excess  of 
domestic  consumption,  we  do  not  give 
the  cotton  farmer  any  supports. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  Senator  would 
allow  the  price  In  the  foreign  market  to 
be  settled  at  a  competitive  level. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  Cot- 
ton exported  would  be  sold  at  the  world 
market,  if  it  is  production  over  domestic 
needs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator.any 
Idea  what  the  price  would  have  to  be  to 
enable  us  to  sell  a  quarter  of  our  cotton 
in  the  foreign  market,  and  work  off  some 
of  the  surplus? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  not  venture  a 
guess.  We  shall  soon  know,  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  puts  into  effect  the 
program  he  has  now.  Heretofore,  for 
the  past  several  years,  the  world  price 
has  been  50  points,  or  half  a  cent  a  pound 
imder  the  American  support.  Those 
who  call  this  a  dumping  program  should 
be  violently  opposed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  selling  anything  overseas 
now,  because  this  new  program  of  the 
Secretary's  is  a  dumping  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  this: 
He  feels  that  a  90  percent  price  support 
figure  is  approximately  correct,  but  he 
is  very  dubious  about  percentages  of  sup- 
port in  excess  of  90  percent,  for  this  rea- 
son. In  agriculture  we  have  undoubted- 
ly had  a  greater  increase  in  productivity 
per  man-hour  in  decent  times  than  in 
manufacturing.  We  should  consider  the 
relative  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output 
rather  than  merely  the  relative  exchange 
value,  so  to  speak.  In  view  of  the  great 
agricultural  improvements  and  the  great 
lowering  of  production  costs,  even  with 
labor  properly  paid— and  I  want  It  to  be 
properly  paid— there  is  a  real  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  should  peg 
the  price  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  parity. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  American  cot- 
ton farmer  is  compelled  to  sell  one-third 
of  his  cotton  crop  for  as  little  as  15  to 
18  cents  a  pound  in  world  trade,  he  is 
certainly  entitled  to  100  percent  of  parity 
with  respect  to  domestic  consumption, 
just  as  the  wheat  farmer  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  After  some  uncer- 
tainty I  voted  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  because  in  that  in- 
staiKe  the  crop  is  divided,  roughly,  50-50. 
That  means  that  although  one-half  the 
crop  is  supported  above  90  percent,  the 
average  support  price  would  not  be  above 
90  percent  of  parity.  But  if,  hi  the  case 
of  cotton,  three-quarters  of  the  crop  Is 
for  domestic  consumption  and  one-quar- 
ter for  export,  a  price  support  of  100 
percent  for  domestic  consumption  would 
have  much  greater  influeooe  than  it 
would  have  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  the 
average  support  price  would  be  above  90 
percent  of  parity. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  the  American  cotton  farmer 
will  recapture  the  foreign  markets,  and 
the  ratio  will  soon  be  50-50.  There 
would  be  no  acreage  control. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  acreage 
control  be  eliminated  completely? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  acreage  control 
would  be  completely  eliminated.  The 
cotton  farmer  would  receive  an  allot- 
ment based  upon  poundage,  with  the 
provtslon  that  no  small  farmer  shall 
have  an  allotment  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds,  which  Is  two  bales.  The  allot- 
ment is  based  upon  poundage.  If  he 
grows  more  than  his  domestic  allot- 
ment, for  consumption  in  this  country, 
he  does  so  at  his  peril,  and  must  sell  at 
the  world  price. 

The  PRESIOINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  proposal  for 
bringing  the  element  of  poundage  into 
the  farm  program  as  a  means  of  control 
was  recommended  again  and  again  in 
our  hearings  throughout  the  country. 
We  found  that  no  matter  how  much 
acreage  control  we  tried  to  use.  acreage 
restrletlons  did  not  necessarily  translate 
themselves  into  restrictions  of  quantity 
of  production,  because  of  the  use  of  fer- 
tiliser and  modem  farming  practices. 
So  the  idea  of  using  poundage  is  good, 
just  as  the  Idea  of  bushelage  was  good  in 
terms  of  wheat.  Furthermore,  I  thinlc 
the  fact  should  be  made  clear  that  under 
the  Senator's  program  there  would  be 
no  Government  storage. 

Mr.  RUSSEIIj.  There  would  be  no 
Government  storage  at  all.  We  would 
eliminate  the  charge  of  $1  million  a  day 
for  storage,  under  this  amendment,  as 
soon  as  we  worked  off  the  surplus.  The 
farmers  would  have  to  take  a  reduction 
in  production  amounting  to  1  million 
bales  a  year  to  allow  the  Government  to 
get  1  million  bales  into  domestic  con- 
simiptlon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  a  control  on 
poundage,  we  would  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  storage,  and  the  ultimate  cost 
of  storage. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Also  we  would  elimi- 
nate the  purchase  of  vast  quantities  of 
cotton  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  would  also  Uq- 
uidate  certain  specialized  programs  of 
the  Government,  such  as  that  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  under  which  we  are  sup- 
posedly doing  business  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  in  an  unusual  manner.  We  ac- 
cept soft  currencies,  when  we  are  not 
utilizing  them  to  good  advantage. 
Would  this  proposal  not  place  foreign 
trade  on  a  regular  market  basis,  as  be- 
tween exporters  and  importers?  Would 
it  not  get  away  from  much  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-to-govemment  business? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Instead  of  the  Gov- 
ernment selling  cotton  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  the  people  who  handle  cotton 
would  be  selling  it  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Let  me  say  to  those  who  talk 
about  getting  the  Government  out  of 


business  that  this  is  an  opportimity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  Is  to  be  a  ref- 
erendum or  election  in  the  fall.  Let  us 
assimie  that  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
What  will  the  elecUon  be  in  the  fall  of 
1956? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  wUl  be  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion wish  to  accept  the  domestic  parity 
plan,  which  provides  for  supports  on 
their  domestically  consumed  cotton,  and 
no  supports  on  what  they  produce  over 
^nd  above  their  domestic  allotments. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  else  will  there 
be  on  the  ballot?  What  will  the  other 
choice  be? 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  If  the  farmers  vote  It 
down,  they  will  revert  to  the  existing  law. 
No:  I  was  in  error  on  that  statement. 
It  would  be  the  same  as  if  today  they  had 
voted  down  acreage  alloti^ents  and  mar- 
keting quotas. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  farmers  did 
not  vote  for  this  domestic  parity  plan, 
then  what  would  be  the  support  price? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    It  would  be 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Fifty-three  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Anywhere  between  52 
and  75  percent  of  parity,  depending  on 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
wish  to  fix. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  According  to  my 
understanding  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  undersUnd  what 
the  Senator  is  driving  at.  He  wants  to 
make  possible  an  option  in  the  election  as 
between  this  program  and  the  program 
which  is  now  contained  in  the  bill  for 
cotton.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  what  I 
thought  the  pro[>osal  was. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  be  glad  to 
accept  an  amendment  which  would  bring 
that  about. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  such  an 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  what  will 
the  support  price  of  cotton  be? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows  more  about  what  the 
parity  is  today  than  I  do.  What  is  the 
parity  on  cotton?  The  Senator  is  one 
of  our  great  cotton  experts. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No,  I  am  not  an 
expert.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  36  or  37 
cents  a  pound,  as  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Thirty-six  or  37  cents 
a  pound;  somewhere  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  the  Senator's 
Judgment,  what  effect  would  a  domestic 
price  level  like  that  for  cotton  have  on 
the  synthetic  fiber  production  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  T  do  not  think  It  would 
have  any  great  effect.  In  my  opinion, 
cotton  has  run  the  gamut,  and  the  syn- 
thetic fiber  field  Is  very  well  established, 
as  is  the  cotton  field  very  well  estab- 
lished. I  do  not  share  the  view  of  those 
who  hold  that  we  must  cut  down  the 
price  of  cotton  in  the  market  until  all 
the  small  cotton  farmers  are  eliminated, 
because  of  a  fear  of  the  synthetics. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  No  one  wants  to  do 
that.  However,  is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  beginning  on  January  1,  1955,  con. 
tracts  were  let  totaling  $155  million  for 
new  synthetic  plant  construction? 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  However,  I  do  not  hold  with  the 
fears  of  those  who  have  raised  that 
specter.    

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor know  that  scientists  claim  that  a 
2 '2-  or  3 -cent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
cotton  would  prevent  further  synthetic 
production? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  know  that  some 
Senators  claim  that  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  cotton  of  from  2V3  cents  to  3 
cents  a  pound  would  stop  the  onward 
march  of  synthetics.  I  shall  not  vote  to 
cut  the  price  of  cotton  by  2  4  or  3  cents 
a  pound  merely  because  of  the  fear  of  the 
synthetics,  when  I  know  that  the  small 
farmer  cannot  produce  enough  cotton 
to  exist  at  present  prices. 

The  largest  field  for  synthetics  today 
Is  the  tire  field.  Even  if  we  cut  the 
price  of  cotton  by  15  cents,  we  could 
never  recapture  for  cotton  the  tire  field 
from  the  synthetics.  Synthetic  rayon, 
for  instance,  possess  certain  quaUties, 
such  as  tensile  strength,  which  are  not 
possessed  by  cotton. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  say.5  is  true.  There  are 
.•special  properties  of  synthetic  fibers  with 
which  cotton  cannot  compete.  That  is 
also  true  in  the  paper  trade.  There  are 
certain  uses  for  which  paper  has  dis- 
placed cotton.  However,  in  the  fields  in 
which  they  are  competitive,  does  not  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  tliat  a  price  re- 
duction of  from  2'2  cents  to  3  cents  a 
pound  will  prevent  a  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  synthetic  fiber  production? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  accept  that 
philosophy  at  all.  I  know  this  much. 
that  an  increase  of  3  cents  a  pound  In 
the  case  of  cotton,  while  it  Is  large 
enough  to  benefit  the  Uttle  cotton 
grower,  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  half  cent  in  the  price  of  a  shirt  or  other 
garment.  It  amounts  to  very  little  In 
connection  with  most  cotton  wrappings. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  may  not  amount 
to  very  much  on  the  retail  level,  but  does 
not  the  history  of  the  textile  Industry 
show  that  it  does  make  a  difference  In 
the  spinning,  for  example,  because  the 
rayon  fiber  is  mixed  in  with  the  cotton 
fiber,  and  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the 
rayon  production? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  if  we  want 
to  put  all  the  cotton  farmers  below  a 
certain  size  out  of  business,  we  might 
be  able  to  recapture  tha  market  we  have 
lost  to  the  synthetics. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  2 '2  to  3  cent  price  reduction  will  hurt 
any  farmer. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  the  case  of  the 
little  farmer  who  makes  two  bales,  it 
would  take  away  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  his  total  annual  Income. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  seems  to  me  the 
thing  that  has  cut  his  throat  has  been 
the  tremendous  reduction  in  the  acreage 
he  has  had  each  year. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 


uLiiai/ui     irum    iv.ansa8 
proposed  for  wheat? 


IMT.    CAWLSONJ 


coDipiei«iy  eumuuitea. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    What  about  19661 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgia  a  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  New  England  textile  indiistry. 
S<»ne  of  the  textile  industry  representa- 
tives have  been  in  Washington  and  they 
have  spoken  xmitedly  on  the  problem  of 
cotton  going  abroad  and  coming  l>ack  in 
the  form  of  cloth,  which  makes  it  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  compete.  Does 
not  the  Senator's  amendment  make  that 
doubly  difDcult.  because  they  must  buy 
their  cotton  at  the  domestic  price, 
whereas  cotton  is  now  going  to  go  abroad 
at  cheaper  prices? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  likewise  have  a  tex- 
tile industry  in  my  State,  and  I  have  the 
responsibility  of  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  that  industry  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  The  amendment  completely 
takes  care  of  the  processor  of  cotton, 
whether  he  is  in  Massachusetts,  in  Geor- 
gia, or  in  North  Carolina,  because  the 
amendment  slaps  an  absolute  embargo 
on  the  importation  of  the  foreign  jmxl- 
ucts  the  Senator  refers  to.  and  rolls  it 
back  to  the  level  of  1952.  The  cotton 
mill  industry  of  this  country  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  becau.se  it  is  guaranteed  the 
primacy  of  the  domestic  market  in  the 
sale  of  its  product. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Docs  the  Sena- 
tor mean  to  say  that  his  amendment 
puts  a  quota  on  the  goods  which  are  im- 
ported? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Absolutely.  It  puts 
a  limitation  on  imports,  and  it  rolls  them 
back  to  the  volume  of  1953. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  the  Sen- 
ator says  it  rolls  them  back,  does  he  re- 
fer to  the  quantity  that  can  come  In  as 
being  rolled  back? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  correct.  It  Is 
rolled  back  to  what  was  imported  In 
1952. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  that  while 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  put  the 
price  at  which  the  New  England  mill  will 
buy  the  cotton  at  the  domestic  price,  the 
amendment  would  place  a  quota  on  the 
Import  of  cotton  goods? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  prohibit  the 
Importation  which  our  cotton  processors 
so  greatly  fear.  It  also  rolls  the  im- 
I)ortation  back  to  the  level  of  1952. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  the  Sen- 
ator says  the  Imports  are  rolled  back  to 
1952,  does  he  know  what  the  importa- 
tion in  1952  was  as  compared  with  what 
It  was  In  1955? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figure.  I  know  the  importations 
were  much  larger  in  1955  than  they  were 
in  1952.  I  do  not.  have  the  exact  fig- 
ures. However.  Uiere  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous Increase  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUi.  However,  the 
amendment.  If  adopted,  would  put  the 
cost  of  the  domestic  cloth  up  to  a  higher 
level  because  the  raw  materials  would 
be  more  expensive.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  It  would  to  a  slight 
extent,  just  as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 


However,  it  would  completely  protect  the 
American  textile  mdustry.  It  would  per- 
mit it  to  buy  for  the  foreign  market  at 
the  world  price.  Therefore,  it  would  not 
Interfere  with  its  competitive  power  to 
sell  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  consume  In  the 
United  States  5  million  k>ales  of  cotton 
domestically.  Of  that,  between  500.000 
and  600.000  bales  are  represented  by  ex- 
ports of  textiles.  Has  the  Senator  made 
any  provision  to  protect  those  exports? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  just  stated  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  there  is  a 
provision  that  If  the  American  textile 
manufacturer  spins  cloth  for  the  world 
market  he  does  not  have  to  pay  the  cer- 
tificate price.  He  buys  his  cotton  on 
the  competitive  level  with  the  spinner 
in  Manchester  or  Paris  or  Rouen,  Prance. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EPARKliiAN.  A  few  minutes  ago 
the  question  was  put  to  the  Senator  as 
to  what  would  happen  if  the  elections 
were  held  and  it  was  voted  down.  The 
farmer  would  be  left  in  exactly  the  same 
shape  he  would  be  left  in  if  the  election 
were  held  last  year  or  the  year  before. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RU£SELL  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President,  I  modify  my  amendment  on 
page  4.  Une  15,  after  the  word  "referen- 
dum", by  striking  out  the  period  and 
adding  the  following  language:  "and  the 
existing  provisions  of  part  IV  of  subtitle 
B  of  title  ni  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  with  respect  to  the  ensu- 
ing crop  as  though  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted." 

That  would  put  the  cotton  farmer  back 
where  he  would  be  under  the  existing 
law. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
not  be  an  expert  on  agricultural  com- 
modities, certainly,  not  on  cotton,  but  I 
have  checked  the  figures  and  find  there 
is  an  average  of  36  acres,  which  has  been 
set  back  to  29  acres  this  year. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  presenting  this  proposal  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  this  has  been  a  historic  day 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  agriculture  Is  concerned.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  shall  have  to  start  dealing 
with  commodity  after  commodity.  That 
may  not  be  put  Into  effect  this  year  or 
the  year  following,  but  we  must  look  for- 
ward to  a  program  which  is  not  based 
only  on  rigid  price  supports  or  flexible 
price  supports.  They  are  supposed  to 
carry  us  through  a  depression  or  for  a 
period  of  time.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  entitled  to  commenda- 
tion for  bringing  his  amendment  before 
the  Senate,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  support 

it- 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GOLDWATKR.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  interested 
in  the  Senator's  remarks  concerning  the 


processor  paying  the  world  price  for  cot- 
ton.   Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

ZAr.  RUSSELL.  Only  if  he  processes 
it  to  sell  in  the  world  market;  yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  figures  on  the  average  certifi- 
cate price? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  My  amendment 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  fix  the  certificate  price  at 
whatever  he  thinks  will  be  an  adequate 
amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  5  minutes  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  myself  10  more 
minutes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yiekL 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Does  the  Senator 
know  the  world  price  of  cotton  today? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not.  but  it  will 
run  at  about  whatever  the  support  price 
is  in  this  country,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,    What  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  who  pays  the  difference? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    What  difference? 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.    The    difference 
between  the  certificate  price  and  the 
world  price. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  consumer  of  the 
cotton  goods  pays  it.  It  goes  into  the 
cost  that  the  miller  charges  for  his  goods, 
jiist  as  in  the  case  of  wheat.  I  would  not 
try  to  deceive  the  Senator  or  the  Senate 
on  that  point.  On  the  average  cotton 
garment,  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
justification  for  any  Increase  whatever. 
Mr.  GOUDWATER.  If  It  is  consumed 
in  the  United  States  the  Senator  wonU 
be  correct.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
is  who  pays  the  loss. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  loss? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  difference 
between  the  certificate  price  and  what 
the  processor  pays  for  the  goods  at  the 
world  price.  I  believe  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  possibly  79  cents. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  Uie  Senator 
mean  on  the  export  of  the  processed 
goods? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  I  mean  who 
pays  the  difference  between  the  certifi- 
cate price,  or  what  the  loan  is  on  cotton, 
and  the  world  price,  which,  today.  Is  a 
difference  of  aroiind  79  cents. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  Is  no  loan  ssrs- 
tem  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  does  the 
certificate  price  Indicate? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that  if 
the  world  price  of  cotton  were  5  or  6 
cents  tmder  what  it  is  today  It  would 
mean  that  the  certificate  cost  would  be 
a  difference  of  5  or  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Who  would  pay 
it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  processOT  who 
buys  the  certificate  would  pay  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  the  surplus 
cotton  which  the  aoveniment  owns  to- 
day  

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Would  be  worked  off 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  bales  a  year, 
under  this  provision. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  someone  has 
to  take  a  loss  on  it 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Who  is  taking  the  to« 
on  the  cotton,  in  the  main,  in  Georgia 
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and  Aiisona  which  Is  sold  overseas  today 
at  a  lo6s?  The  taxpajrer  is  taking  it  to- 
day, under  the  present  system,  and  he 
will  continue  to  take  it  if  we  do  not  adopt 
such  an  amendment  as  I  have  proposed, 
and  pass  an  agricultural  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  So  far  as  taking  the 
loss  is  concerned,  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  taking  the  loss  when 
the  price  of  cotton  falls  to  5  or  6  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  this  amendment 
assiures  that  there  will  be  no  loss  in  the 
future.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield 
further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  to 
grow  cotton  in  competition  with  the 
world,  and  the  situation  which  exists  is 
that  the  United  States  has  practically 
lost  the  foreign  cotton  market.  We  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  can  compete  in 
the  foreign  market,  but  we  have  been 
stuck  with  the  high  90  percent  of  parity 
of  which  our  cotton  mills  are  not  in 
favor.  We  see  today  the  United  States 
having  lost  its  market.  I  know  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
good.  I  know  he  is  honestly  concerned 
about  the  situation.  I  feel  that  until  we 
get  back  to  a  competitive  position  not 
supported  by  the  Government  in  any 
manner,  shape,  or  form,  we  will  never 
get  the  world  market. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  amendment 
would  put  us  into  the  foreign  market 
without  any  Government  support. 
There  is  no  limitation  or  restriction  on 
planting.  The  cotton  farmers  in  Ari- 
zona with  whom  I  have  talked — and  It 
happens  that  I  have  two  or  three  good 
farmer  friends  there — are  much  more 
concerned  about  the  acreage  reductions. 
This  amendment  would  absolutely  free 
them  from  any  acreage  reduction.  It 
would  take  away  from  every  cotton 
farmer  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
any  loan  recourse  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  farmer  could  not  put  a 
pound  of  cotton  under  loan. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Someone  must 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  grower  pays. 
Prom  here  on  It  does  not  cost  the  tax- 
payer one  thin  dime.  When  the  Sen- 
ator was  talking  about  accumulated 
surpluses.  I  said  that  when  they  are  dis- 
posed of.  there  will  be  a  loss.  But  there 
is  not  a  dime  for  the  American  taxpayer 
to  pay  except  for  the  administration  of 
the  program.  There  Is  no  restriction  on 
acreage.  The  Arizona  farmer  can  pro- 
duce and  sell  in  the  world  market  as 
much  cotton  as  he  pleases  in  competi- 
tion in  the  world  market.  The  farmers 
of  Georgia  will  not  do  it;  they  will  stay 
within  their  domestic  allotment:  but 
the  Arizona  farmers  can  produce  for  the 
competitive  market  with  no  restrictions 
whatever  on  them.  The  program  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  dime. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
agree  that  whether  we  pass  this  bill  or 
some  other  bill,  we  are  going  to  incur 
some  losses  in  disposing  of  the  surplus. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  his  explanation, 
although  I  am  still  a  little  bit  in  the 
dark  as  to  who  pays  for  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No  one  pays  for  it. 
If  the  farmer  produces  more  than  his 
quota,  he  sells  it  at  the  world  price. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  that  it  would  cause  the 
cotton  manufacturer  in  New  England  to 
pay  more  for  his  cotton,  but  my  under- 
standing Is  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment seeks  to  protect  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  they 
feel  that  the  way  in  which  the  quota 
provision  is  drawn  it  will  not  give  them 
protection,  because  it  is  based  on  quan- 
tity. It  will  ?ive  protection  to  some  of 
the  cotton  mills  on  quantity,  but  not  on 
quality.  I  am  speaking  of  quality  manu- 
facturers who  feel  they  would  pay  more, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  would  not  be  pro- 
tected, on  the  other  hand.  I  am  won- 
dering if  it  is  possible  to  redraw  the 
amendment  so  as  to  provide  for  such  a 
situation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  amendment 
might  have  that  effect.  I  do  not  know 
the  details  of  that,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  approach  it,  unless  we  say  no 
more  shirts  can  be  Imported. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  never  been 
enthusiastic  about  a  quota  system,  but 
if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  we  may 
have  to  pay  more  for  our  cotton,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  the  manufacturers 
protected  from  the  importation  of 
cheaper  goods. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  amendment  un- 
dertakes to  do  that.  It  will  give  them 
much  more  protection  than  they  have 
at  present.  If  some  step  along  this  line 
is  not  taken,  with  the  price  of  cotton 
abroad  as  low  as  it  Is  now,  we  have  not 
seen  anything  yet  in  the  way  of  Imports 
compared  with  what  we  shall  see. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  will  not  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  cause  the  tex- 
tile manufacturers  to  pay  more  for 
cotton? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  will  undoubt- 
edly have  to  pay  5  or  6  cents  a  pound 
more,  but  they  will  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  American  market. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  If  the  section  deal- 
ing with  quotas  is  not  drawn  so  as  to 
protect  them.  I  can  understand  why 
they  would  be  short-changed  by  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  possibly  be  short-changed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  refers  about 
quantity  and  rolls  the  imports  back  to 
the  1952  figure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  It  does  not 
mention  the  kinds  of  imported  goods 
which  will  come  into  the  United  States 
from  abroad.  The  New  England  manu- 
facturers are.  as  of  today,  dealing  in 
quality  goods.  They  want  to  be  given 
protection.  If  the  quotas  were  put  into 
classifications,  it  would  give  them  pro- 
tection. But  they  will  not  be  afforded 
protection  if  all  the  classifications  are 
lumped    into    one    total,    because    the 


cheaper  goods  will  then  come  into  this 
country  in  quantity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  any  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  how  the  amendment  could 
be  modified  in  that  respect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  since 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak.  I  shall 
not  talk  at  length.  However.  I  yield  my- 
self two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  have  the  amendment  apply 
to  the  quotas  of  1952.  based  upon  the 
respective  qualities  of  the  goods  which 
came  In  during  that  year,  so  that  the 
imports  would  not  be  lumped  on  a  quan- 
tity basis,  but  would  be  arranged  on  a 
selective  basis,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
goods  previously  had  come  in? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  have  to  as- 
certain what  effect  that  would  have.  I 
want  to  deal  fairly  with  every  segment 
of  the  country  which  is  interested  in  the 
amen'dment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  support  what 
my  colleague  I  Mr.  Kcnnkoy  1  has  said. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  on  a  quan- 
tity basis,  the  industries  of  New  England 
would  not  be  helped. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  fhall  be  glad  to  look 
into  the  matter  as  the  debate  continues. 
Of  course,  the  amendment  must  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  if  it  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  can  be  con- 
sidered there. 

I  have  no  purpose  to  Inflict  any  injury 
on  the  New  England  textile  industry,  and 
I  really  do  not  think  my  amendment 
would  do  so.  I  think  the  fears  of  the 
New  England  textile  industry  are  more 
imaginary  than  they  are  real.  But  I 
shall  look  into  the  question  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reassure  Senators  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yiekl  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  dlscus.>ion  about 
the  possible  effect  of  the  amendment  on 
the  textile  mills  of  New  England  and 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry.  I  do  not 
believe  the  amendment  would  make  cot- 
ton cost  much  more  for  the  mills  of  New 
England,  because  I  think  those  mills 
would  stop  using  cotton.  Let  us  think 
back  6  or  7  years,  to  the  time  when  cot- 
ton was  still  used  to  a  greater  extent, 
and  the  price  went  up  to  36-38  cents  a 
pound.  At  that  time  many  of  our  inlUs 
shifted  to  rayon. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  there  would  be  no 
restrictions  upon  the  planting  of  cotton 
imder  his  plan.  That  means  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  could  go  from  17  million 
acres  to  42  miUion  acres,  which  is  the 
amount  that  was  planted  some  years  ago. 
It  means  there  would  be  production  from 
those  acres  which  largely  would  be  placed 
upon  the  world  market,  because  our  own 
mills  in  the  meantime  would  have  shifted 
to  substitutes. 
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It  means  that  we  would  have  to  seek 
the  markets  which  are  now  enjoyed  by 
India,  Mexico.  Braril.  Egypt.  Turkey,  and 
other  countries  of  the  world.  It  means 
that  retaliatory  barriers  would  be  set 
up  against  us.  It  means  we  would  have 
to  put  up  barriers  ko  high  that  one  could 
not  possibly  see  or  get  over  them,  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  ssmthetic  textile  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States. 

But  more  than  that,  it  would  mean 
that  when  we  undertook  to  destroy  the 
economy  of  Egypt,  of  Costa  Rica,  of 
Guatemala,  of  Mexico,  of  India,  end  of 
other  countries  of  the  world,  we  would 
have  to  have  armed  forces  greater  than 
those  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
order  to  protect  the  United  States.  We 
would  disrupt  the  economy  of  the  entire 
world. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  those  who  claim 
to  be  internationtilists.  and  those  who 
claim  to  be  friend^i  cf  foreign  countries, 
take  positions  which  would  contribute  to 
the  destruction  of  the  economy  of  the 
very  countries  of  which  they  claim  to  be 
friends. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  should  be 
a  record  vote  on  the  amendment,  and  I 
therefore  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I'm  still  in  doubt 
as  to  how  I  will  cast  my  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  lam 
tempted  to  vote  favorably  loecause  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  this  may  be  the  least  unde- 
serving of  several  undeserving  alterna- 
tives. 

I  said  some  time  ago,  when  a  proposal 
was  offered  to  have  56  million  acres  of 
corn,  and  when  there  was  a  separate 
proposal  on  cotton,  that  when  we  began 

to  treat  the  farm  people 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OrFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  state  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  tax  on  the 
importation   of   cotton   goods   into   the 

United  States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  wish  to  >ield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
state  that  some  time  ago  in  the  debate 
I  pointed  out  that  if  we  started  to  have 
special  deals  and  special  arrangements, 
conunodlty  by  commodity,  we  would" 
open  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Benson,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, began  this  activity,  and  the  chick- 
ens are  now  coming  home  to  roost. 
Some  of  those  chickens  may  not  look  so 
good,  but  they  are  his.  I  hope  the  eggs 
are  not  all  so  bad  as  they  sometimes 
appear  to  be.  But  the  Secretary  asked 
for  this.  This  Is  exactly  what  can  be  ex- 
pected, time  after  time,  on  commodity 


after  commodity,  in  the  light  of  what 
the  Senate  has  started  to  do. 

The  committee  reported  a  bill  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  one  thing  to  argue  about 
flexible  price  supports  versus  rigid  price 
supports.  That  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  how  the  price-support  program 
shall  operate.  I  disagree  with  those  who 
advocate  flexible  price  supports,  but  I 
will  say  that,  at  least,  they  have  a  sys- 
tem: they  have  a  program. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
we  will  have,  not  a  program,  but  a  dozen 
programs.  But  Mr.  Benson  asked  for 
this.  I  regret  that  he  was  so  foolish  as 
to  ask  for  this  kind  of  program;  but  he 
is  about  to  get  It — not  with  my  blessing, 
I  may  say.  but  with  his  urging. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
first  wish  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICETl.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  all  time  on  the 
amendment,  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, must  be  used  before  the  point  of 
order  can  be  discussed  under  the  con- 
trolled time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  tlie  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  ultimately  we  shall  have  to  have 
some  kind  of  two-price  system.  I  feel 
kindly  toward  this  proposal,  but  I  really 
do  not  think  it  will  work,  because  it 
places  a  support  price  of  100  percent  of 
parity  on  cotton.  Everyone  wants  to 
get  as  high  a  price  as  he  can  get  for  the 
commodity  he  produces.  But  it  is 
fundamental  that  cotton  must  be  com- 
petitive with  synthetic  fibers  In  the 
marketplace. 

In  1955,  alone,  the  Increased  consump- 
tion of  rayon  In  the  United  States  dis- 
placed 978,000  bales  of  cotton.  In  other 
words,  in  that  single  year  practically 
one-ninth  of  the  domestic  cotton  con- 
sumption was  wiped  out. 

If  we  support  the  cotton  prices  at  100 
percent  of  parity  for  10  million  bales,  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  Is  going 
to  take  a  big  loss  right  there,  because 
domestic  consumption  hovers  around  9 
million  bales. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  will  not  take  much 
of  a  loss,  Isecause  1  million  bales  of  the 
Government's  cotton  is  going  to  be  put 
into  this  program. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  One  million  bales 
will  go  out  at  what  price? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  will  go  out  at  the 
certificated  price. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  but  it  is  going 
to  decrea.se  the  consumption  of  cotton 
domestically,  which  is  the  greatest  re- 
maining market  the  American  cotton- 
grower  has. 

If  we  are  talking  about  supporting 
cotton  domestically  at  100  percent  of 
parity,  then  we  are  talking  about  9 
million  bales.  Here  we  have  10  million 
bales.  In  the  year  1954-1955  rayon  im- 
ports into  this  country  increased  from 
200,000  bales  to  450,000  bales.  They  dis- 
placed that  much  cotton. 


The  argument  is  made.  **A  $5  shirt  has 
just  two  bits'  worth  of  cotton  in  it."  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  big  inroads 
synthetic  fibers  have  made  in  the  cotton 
industry  have  resulted  in  cotton  goods 
being  mixed  with  rayon.  Rayon  is 
cheaper,  and  a  mill  will  mix  it  because 
the  mill  can  make  more  money  by  mixing 
rayon  with  cotton. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the  Cannon 
Mills,  a  big  towel  manufacturer,  today 
for  the  first  time  is  mixing  rayon  in  the 
towels  it  manufactures.  That  was  some- 
thing unheard  of  previously,  but  the  mills 
do  It  because  rayon  is  Just  a  few  cents 
cheaper. 

We  must  get  cotton  prices  down  to  the 
point  where  it  will  be  competitive  with 
rayon.  I  would  certainly  favor  a  form 
of  two  price  system  based  on  that  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  It  Is  time  that  we  recognized  what 
we  are  doing  to  the  farm  program  by  the 
type  of  legislation  which  Is  before  the 
Senate  now,  and  that  which  was  Just 
approved. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  two  price  system 
on  wheat  because  I  believe  If  we  start 
doing  that  for  one  commodity  then  we 
will  have  two  price  systems  for  all  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  Is  pretty  hard, 
if  we  vote  for  100  f)ercent  on  wheat,  to 
say  we  should  not  vote  the  same  way  for 
another  commodity.  Placing  100  percent 
supports  on  cotton  would  result  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said. 
It  would  merely  mean  a  steady  chopping 
away  of  cotton  consumption  until  there 
would  be  a  drastic  reduction  in  con- 
sumption. 

I  think  it  Just  happens  that  there  Is 
one  section  In  the  United  States  that  can 
stand  that  sort  of  deal.  That  happens 
to  be  some  of  the  Irrigated  sections  of 
California,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  the  Delta 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  Is  said  that  people 
can  produce  cotton  there  for  20  cents. 
Perhaps  they  can.  If  the  price  is  put  at 
35  cents.  It  is  very  apt  to  result  in  farm- 
ers producing  all  sorts  of  free  cotton  and 
paying  the  50  percent  penalty  and  find- 
ing themselves  a  wide  open  market.  If 
that  is  not  done,  then  there  will  be  in- 
vited the  very  thing  that  has  taken  placfe 
today  with  regard  to  rayon. 

Consider  what  happens  around  the 
earth.  We  have  almost  trouble  enough 
with  our  international  relations  without 
asking  for  the  sort  of  trouble  involved  In 
this  amendment.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  when  we  have  serious  problems,  with 
a  country  hke  Egypt?  Are  we  going  to 
turn  loose  on  the  world  several  million 
bales  of  cotton?  Does  anybody  think  we 
are  going  to  continue  a  production  that 
tends  toward  10  million  bales  in  the 
United  States?  The  acreage  which  was 
allocated  last  year  resulted  In  a  produc- 
tion of  14  or  15  million  bales  when  it  was 
designed  to  produce  10  million  bales. 
The  average  production  in  the  piJt  5 
years  was  308  pounds  per  planted  acre. 
Yet  last  year  the  harvest  was  416  pounds 
per  harvested  acre.  That  goes  to  show 
what  happens  when  we  turn  thing.*!  loose. 
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Not  long  ago  there  was  a  prediction 
made  that  with  the  proper  use  of  ferti- 
liser and  proper  care  of  the  land  700 
povmds  of  cotton  to  the  acre  could  be 
produced.  When  that  happens  and  we 
/  start  turning  loose  the  product  of  15  or 
16  million  bales  of  cotton,  putting  mil- 
lions of  bales  of  cotton  on  the  world  mar- 
ket, what  do  my  colleagues  think  will 
happen?  I  think  we  would  tear  down 
our  international  relationships  pretty 
rapidly. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  needed  an 
export  program.  It  should  have  been 
started  3  years  ago.  We  have  been  told 
there  will  be  5  million  bales  of  cotton 
no-  '^g  in  the  next  year.  I  think  a 
p.ciiiMn  which  would  move  5  million 
bales  of  cotton,  with  domestic  eonsiimp- 
tlon  running  at  10  million  bales,  would 
be  a  very  wonderful  thing  for  the  cot- 
ton growers  of  this  country.  But  if  100 
percent  of  parity  price  supports  were 
put  into  efTect.  then  the  rayon  mills 
could  expand  almost  as  rapidly  as  they 
wanted  to,  and  take  away  the  American 
cotton  market. 

Mr.  OOLDWATFR.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER,  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  mentioned 
rayon.  I  entered  the  Chamber  late,  and 
probably  missed  the  Hgures  the  Senator 
cited,  but  is  not  the  difference  enjoyed 
by  rayon  between  5  and  10  cents,  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  cotton? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  keep  track 
ol  rayon  prices,  but  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  rayon  from  1935  to  1939  was 
2.5  pounds.  From  1940  to  1945  it  was  6 
pounds.  Prom  1950  to  1954  it  was  7 
pounds.    In  1953  it  was  7.7  pounds. 

What  about  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  cotton?  That  is  different.  Does 
the  Senate  want  to  accentuate  that 
trend?     I  do  not  believe  it  does. 

If.  the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Senator  is  adopted,  we  will  emerge  with 
a  bill  with  which  we  cannot  live.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  not  do  it.  I  think  we 
have  made  a  serious  mistake  in  the 
matter  of  wheat.  I  hope  we  will  not 
make  a  mistake  in  the  matter  of  cotton. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  true  that 
the  price  advantage  enjoyed  by  rayon  as 
compared  with  cotton  is  from  5  to  10 
cents.  If  support  prices  of  100  percent 
were  put  in  effect,  it  would  raise  that 
difference  to  between  9  and  14  cents. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  does 
not  feel  that  cotton  could  compete  with 
rayon  when  there  was  an  advantage  of 
9  to  14  cents  in  favor  of  rayon.  I  wonder 
If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  agrees 
with  me. 

M  r .  ANDERSON.  The  Sena  tor  knows 
It  could  not  compete.  It  Is  tough  now 
to  keep  some  of  the  cotton  consumption 
going,  but  if  we  start  putting  in  that 
kind  of  a  differential,  people  are  not  go- 
ing to  buy  cotton,  and  they  cannot  be 
blamed.  If  that  results,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  cotton  will  be  moving  in  com- 
petition with  an  industrial  empire  which 
haa  unlimited  money  for  research, 
whereas  In  the  rarlous  cotton  bills 
passed  the  cotton  farmers  have  never 


been  able  to  get  enough  appropriated  for 
research. 

I  am  not  singling  out  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
particularly,  but  Du  Pont  can  say,  *We 
will  put  X  million  dollars  into  research." 
They  have  done  that.  They  have  pro- 
duced a  fine  product,  but  they  have  done 
it  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  historical 
cotton  sections  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  defeat  the  very  thing  Senators 
have  been  voting  for. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  On  the  foreign 
aspects  of  the  question,  does  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  the  present  world-price 
market  has  been  pretty  much  dictated 
by  the  domestic  price  of  United  States 
cotton,  a  price  set  by  our  90  percent  of 
parity  supports? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Ey  American  prices. 
That  is  surely  correct. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER,  It  \§  true  that  In 
the  far  West  and  In  the  Southwest  we 
can  grow  cotton 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  expired. 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  informed  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  western  United 
States  cotton  can  be  grown  for  as  low 
as  13  cents.  We  can  grow  cotton  in 
Arizona  at  from  19  to  21  cents.  I  am 
a  little  skeptical  about  the  13-cent  fig- 
ure. But  the  Senator  knows  that  in  our 
section  of  the  country  we  can  grow  cot- 
ton for  between  19  and  21  cents. 

How  long  can  our  cotton  growers  com- 
pete with  a  foreism  market  which,  in 
effect.  k>ecomes  a  free  market?  How  long 
will  our  growers  be  able  to  compete  with 
foreign  cotton  which  is  produced  with 
the  cheap  labor  such  as  is  a v salable  in 
Mexico?  In  that  connection,  let  me  say 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows  that  our  high  parity  put  Mexico 
into  the  cotton -growing  business.  How 
long  does  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico think  American  cotton  could  compete 
in  the  free  world  market  with  cotton 
produced  in  countries  where  the  labor 
costs  are  practically  zero? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  have  a  very  happy  time  competing 
under  those  circumstances.  That  is  why 
I  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  E.%stlandI.  In  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
he  ha.s  tried  hard  to  have  set  up  a  plan 
whereby  the  American  cotton  farmer 
can  share  again  in  the  export  market. 
From  1935  to  1939  we  exported  from  3 
million  to  5  million  bales  of  cotton 
annually.  Last  year  our  exports  de- 
clined to  2  million  bales.  I  say  it  is  bad 
enough  to  see  that  market  declining,  let 
alone  see  the  rest  of  it  go  shortly  there- 
after. I  think  we  shall  lose  the  export 
market  if  this  amendment  is  adopted.  I 
believe  this  amendment  will  call  for  a 
very  dangerous  experiment. 

I  can  only  say  what  I  said  the  other 
day,  namely,  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  as  fine  a  friend  as  agri- 


culture had  when  I  was  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  am  sure  he  is 
persuaded  that  his  amendment  proposes 
the  k)est  way  to  handle  the  problem.  But 
I  believe  that  to  attempt  to  handle  the 
problem  by  dealing  with  it  on  the  basis 
of  first  one  commodity  and  then  an- 
other commodity  will  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  realize  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  had  great  ex- 
perience during  his  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  A  little  while 
ago  I  engaged  in  colloquy  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  whether  we  are  cor- 
rect in  our  understanding  that  If  the 
amendment  becomes  law,  it  will  result  In 
an  increase  in  the  coet  of  the  goods 
manufactured  in  the  Massachusetts 
mills,  because  of  the  Increaced  cost  of 
cotton  to  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  I  should 
•ay  that  I  have  not  read  the  amend- 
ment carefully,  but  have  skimmed 
through  it  hastily.  However,  from  that 
hasty  examination  I  think  the  amend- 
ment would  incrcn.se  the  cost  of  cotton 
goods;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  do 
so  for  very  long,  because  in  a  short 
time  the  New  England  mills  would  turn 
to  the  use  of  rayon,  of  course. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  proposed  a  quota  for 
cotton  and.  as  he  has  said,  would  roll 
quotas  back  to  1952  On  page  13  of  his 
amendment  we  find  that  no  quotas  shall 
be  allowed  on  articles  "containing  an 
amount  of  cotton  equal  in  weight  to  the 
amount  of  cotton  contained  in  articles 
manufactured  Ui  whole  or  in  part  from 
cotton  and  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1952." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  pro- 
vision will  not  help  New  England  to  any 
great  degree,  because  the  goods  which 
are  imported  by  weight  will  go  to  the 
mills  that  are  manufacturing  lower 
quality  goods.  If  the  amendment  is  to 
be  effective  in  the  case  of  all  mills,  it 
must  be  qualified  in  some  way  as  to 
quantity  as  well  as  quality.  Can  the 
Senator  enlighten  us  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  unable  to  do 
so:  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  amendment.  I  would  say  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  statement  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  has  made,  his  analysis 
of  the  amendment  is  correct;  but  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  amend- 
ment to  make  that  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair  >.  The  time  allotted 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  modify  my 
amendment  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  would  be  required  for  that 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
going  to  request  unanimous  consent. 
However.  I  shall  do  so  later. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana   (Mr.  EllenderI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes.         ^ 

.  Mr.  ET  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  to  state  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  not.  to  my 
knowledge,  ever  heard  any  testimony 
on  a  two-price  sjstem  for  cotton.  We 
did  hold  extensiv.?  hearings  during  the 
last  2  or  3  years  jn  a  two -price  system 
for  wheat.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  JohnstowI  was  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  held  the 
extensive  hearing*.  The  issues  involved 
In  such  a  proposal  had  been  fairly  well 
explored.  Therefore,  I  felt  able  to  Join 
other  Senators  in  voting  for  an  amend- 
ment rstablishing  a  two- price  system  for 
wheat. 

Hearings  were  also  had  on  a  two- 
price  plan  for  rice.  As  a  result  of  our 
study,  the  comm.ttee  voted  to  include 
in  the  pending  bill  a  provision  for  a 
two-price  system  for  rice.  However, 
before  the  committee  did  so,  we  called 
upon  these  Interested  In  the  production 
of  rice,  as  well  bla  the  millers,  and  ob- 
tained a  wealth  of  information.  We 
heard  testimony  on  the  plan  from  all 
those  interested  In  rice  production.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  rice  indus- 
try got  together  and  drafted  sample  leg- 
islation, which  the  committee  refined  In 
the  light  of  conclusions  based  on  the 
abundance  of  data  we  had  gathered.  Our 
conclusions  as  to  rice  now  are  part  of 
the  pending  bill. 

At  this  time  I  would  hesitate  to  sup- 
port a  two-price  system  for  cotton.  We 
have  not  studied  such  a  program.  We 
have  not  heard  from  all  affected  seg- 
ments of  the  cotton  industry.  We  do 
not  know  the  effect  such  legislation 
would  have  on  our  farmers,  both  large 
and  small.  In  a  nutshell,  Mr.  President, 
we  do  not  know  too  much  about  It. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  few  ques- 
tions to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell],  if  he  will 
kindly  answer  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  them  if  I  can.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  this 
field,  as  others  are. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  cotton  farmers  of  the  country  would 
be  able  to  produce  all  the  cotton  they  de- 
sire to  produce;  there  would  be  no  acre- 
age allotments,  no  marketing  quotas,  no 
production  restraints  whatsoever.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct;  there 
will  be  no  acreage  allotments,  no  loans, 
and  no  supports,  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well.  Then,  as 
I  understand  the  amendment,  all  the 
cotton  that  is  so  produced  would  be  sold 
at  whatever  price  the  market  might 
bring. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Both  for  domestic 
and  for  export  sales? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  would  take  the  Government 


out  of  the  cotton  business.  There  would 
be  a  completely  free  fiow  of  cotton  with- 
in the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  to  the  cotton  used 
domestically,  as  I  understand,  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  cotton  would  obtain  cer- 
tificates, with  a  specified  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  between  100  percent  of 
parity  and  the  estimated  market  price. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  ■  Yes;  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat  amendment  which  the 
Senate  has  just  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  the 
amount  of  cotton  that  might  be  used 
domestically  be  determined?  What 
method  would  be  used? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but 
would  not  be  less  than  10  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  become 
of  the  surplus  we  now  have  on  hand? 
Is  it  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  only  1  million  bales  of  it 
would  be  included  each  year  in  the 
amount  to  be  consumed  domestically? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, 1  million  bales,  each  year,  of  the 
surplus  the  Ouvernment  now  holds 
would  be  put  into  the  domestic  con- 
sumption, because  only  90  percent  would 
be  allotted .  until  the  holdings  reached 
3'.'  million  bales.  Of  course  that  Is  a 
discrimination  against  the  cotton  fann- 
ers; a  similar  provision  is  not  included 
in  the  amendment  relating  to  the  wheat 
farmers.  But  that  Is  done  because  the 
cotton  farmers  take  the  responsibility  of 
reducing  their  production  and  of  letting 
the  surplus  be  consumed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  that  the  domestic 
consumption  of  cotton  aggregates  9  mil- 
lion bales,  let  us  say.  then  8,100,000  bales 
would  be  allocated  among  the  cotton 
growers  and  900,000  bales  taken  out  of 
the  surplus? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, as  It  Is  drawn — and  of  course  I 
realize  that  the  amendment  must  go  to 
conference  and  be  studied  there;  and  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Senator's  committee 
would  have  time  to  study  It 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  we  have  not  had 
time  to  study  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  The  amendment 
was  submitted  in  February,  but  I  realize 
that  no  hearings  were  held  on  it.  Under 
the  amendment,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  not  reduce  the  allotment 
below  10  million  bales^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  further  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia:  In  other 
words,  are  we  to  understand  that  the 
domestic  producers  of  cotton  will  be  al- 
lotted their  pro  rata  share  of  a  minimum 
of  10  million  bales? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Of  9  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Of  9  million  bales? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Nine  million  bales. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  extra  million 
bales  would  come  from  the  surplus? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  come  from 
the  surplus,  I  thought  that  proposal 
would  appeal  to  Senators  who  are  trying 
to  find  some  way  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus  without  the  Government  losiiig 
money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  appealing  to  me ;  I  would  sincerely  like 
to  vote  for  the  Senator's  amendment, 
but  I  fear  it  has  not  had  sufficient  study. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  never  studied  It,  as  we  have 
two  price  floors  for  wheat  and  rice. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  not  referring 
specifically  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. I  was  referring  to  all  Senators. 
Here  we  are  saying  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  get  full  parity  for  1  million 
bales  of  cotton  each  year,  which  it  has 
in  Kurplus,  as  it  is  put  into  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  deal  with  the  imporUtion  of 
finished  goods  from  abroad? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  The  original 
provision  which  was  drawn  has  been  re- 
vised. I  think  the  original  provision  is 
preferable,  but  I  realize,  of  course,  that 
under  the  Constitution  a  revenue  meas- 
ure cannot  originate  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
shall  propose  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  a  straight  import  limitation,  striking 
out  the  tax  feature. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  that  be 
handled? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Any  person  who  im- 
ported more  than  the  1952  imports,  in 
weight,  as  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  would  be  subject  to  Uie 
criminal  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Senator's 
proposal  permit  the  Importation  of  a 
minimum  amount  of  these  goods? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  provision  of  the 
amendment  Is  in  terms  of  the  weight  of 
cotton  processed  goods. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty In  handling  the  Importation  of 
finished  goods  from  Japan.  Some  effort 
is  being  made  to  cope  with  that  problem. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
presented  bills  which  we  have  considered 
to  some  extent — we  have  not  reported 
any — which  would  restrict  the  imijorta- 
tion  of  cotton  textiles  from  abroad,  or 
limit  them  on  a  quota  liasis. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  amendment 
would  provide  a  quota  limitation  for  each 
country,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
which  was  imported  into  this  coimtry  in 
1952. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  the 
limitation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  the  only 
limitation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  the  only  limi- 
tation, and  that  is  adequate,  because  it 
has  been  only  since  1952  that  our  proc- 
essors have  been  crying  about  importa- 
tions of  foreign  dresses,  sport  shirts,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  to  the  cotttm 
produced  in  excess  of  dwnestic  consump- 
tion, does  the  Senator  make  any  provi- 
sion for  protecting  the  producer  by  way 
of  a  m'"'""'"*  price  sui)port  level? 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  the  slightest.  He 
produces  at  his  own  peril,  and  sells  it 
In  the  world  market  This  amendment 
would  get  the  Government  out  of  the 
eotton  business.  It  would  dispose  of  the 
surplus  at  fuxl  parity,  and  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  business.  The  pro- 
ducer who  produced  for  the  world  mar- 
ket would  take  his  chances  on  what  he 
would  get  for  the  excess  abore  his  do- 
mestic allotment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  prepared  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  question  asked  awhile 
ago  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  I  believe,  as  to  the  effect  100 
percent  of  parity  for  cotton  would  have 
on  the  consimiption  of  cotton,  and  also 
on  further  Intmsion  by  rayon  and  other 
synthetics  into  the  domestic  cotton 
market? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  that  this  is  not  a  new 
question.  It  has  been  raised  every  time 
we  have  considered  the  question  of  90 
percent  of  parity.  Those  who  favored 
75-  to  80-percent  parity  said,  "If  you 
do  not  put  the  support  price  at  a  very 
low  level,  the  synthetics  will  eat  you  up  ' 

That  argument  has  raged  since  1938. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  heard  discus- 
sion atx>ut  the  dangers  of  the  synthetics. 
Cotton  prices  have  varied  over  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  A  part  of  it  was  diuring  a 
war  period,  when  normal  condition.s  did 
not  obtain.  It  is  my  own  view  that  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton  farmer 
to  say,  "We  are  going  tc  establish  a  sup- 
port price  to  depress  the  price  of  cotton. 
in  order  that  it  may  compete  with 
rayon."    I  cannot  accept  that  theory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  EI  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  me 
1  further  minute? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
Irom  Louisiana. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.    Let  me  finish. 

As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  I  feel,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  feels,  that  ulti- 
mately we  may  have  to  go  to  some  form 
of  two-price  system  for  cotton.  I  re- 
peat that  as  long  as  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  the  committee — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  long  as  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  committee — the  committee  has 
not  gone  into  the  details  of  this  sub- 
ject. Personally  I  would  hesitate  to  vote 
for  an  amendment  on  which  we  have  not 
held  hearings,  about  which  we  know  so 
Uttle.  and  the  effect  of  which  is  based 
on  only  speculation  and  hope.  I  would  be 
happy  to  have  the  committee  study  this 
question  and  take  action  on  it  if  the 
Setiator  from  Georgia  would  permit  us 
to  do  so.  His  proposal  appeals  to  me, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  vote  blindly  on  the 
program.  I  am  speaking  frankly  to  my 
friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  realizes 
that  this  is  a  proposal  merely  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  cotton  farmers  in  a 
referendum.  If  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana or  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
were  to  advise  the  American  cotton 
fanner  to  take  a  3-cent  reduction  in  his 


cotton  price,  he  might  favor  some  such 
proposal.  It  might  be  favored  in  Loui- 
siana or  Mississippi.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  favored  in  my  State.  This 
amendment  would  submit  the  question 
to  the  cotton  farmers  in  a  referendum. 

The  farmers  should  be  permitted  to 
vote  upon  the  question.  Why  should 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  deny  to 
Louisiana  cotton  farmers,  or  why  should 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  deny  to 
Mississippi  cotton  farmers,  the  right  to 
vote  on  this  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  What  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  desires  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  says  he 
is  opposed  to  the  amendment,  which 
merely  provides  for  a  referendum. 

Mr.  EASTLA^T).  I  am  opposed  to 
100   percent   support   prices  on  cotton. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  the  Senator  vote 
as  a  cotton  producer,  and  not  as  a  Sen- 
ator. He  should  not  prevent  the  farm- 
ers of  his  State  from  voting  upon  the 
question. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  are  other 
factors.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
go  on  a  two-price  system,  we  must  have 
some  form  of  acreaRe  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Seruitor  from  Louisiana  has 
e.xpired. 

Mr.  LONG.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  in  order  to  answer  a 
question  to  be  propounded  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when 
reference  Is  made  to  the  price  at  which 
cotton  would  be  sold.  It  is  important  to 
kTU>w  that  the  farmer,  on  his  produc- 
tion for  domestic  consumption,  would 
need  to  get  100  percent  parity  on  what 
he  is  producing  for  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, in  many  cases,  to  offset  the  low 
prices  at  which  he  would  be  forced  to 
sell  on  the  world  market. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  While  the  American  cot- 
ton farmer  would,  in  some  respects,  be 
giving  rayon  an  advantage  in  the  com- 
petitive domestic  market,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  have  the  advantage  over 
rayon  in  the  foreisn  market. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  He  would  give  seme  ad- 
vantage to  rayon  in  the  local  market, 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  take 
an  advantage  over  rayon  in  the  world 
market. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  repeat  that  this  amendment  merely 
provides  for  a  referendum  among  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  Nation.  They 
should  have  a  right  to  vote  on  something 
other  than  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  bill.  We  may  be  experts  on  cotton. 
but  many  cotton  farraer.s  are  pretty  well 
versed  in  their  own  problems.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  constitute  our- 
selves as  their  guardians,  and  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  let  them  vote  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
to  get  full  parity  on  their  domestic  con- 
sumption. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  whether  he  has  given  consider- 
ation to  the  implications  which  the  quota 
provision  of  his  amendment  would  have 
upon  our  internatiopal  trade  policy,  also 
with  respect  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  other 
body  to  approve  agreements  which  this 
country  has  made,  which  agreements  are 
contrary  to  the  application  of  quotas. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  have  given 
considerable  study  to  that  entire  ques- 
tion. I  have  seen  the  farm  program 
manipulated.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture should  have  had  certain  powers  ex- 
ercised by  the  State  Djpartment.  I 
have  seen  an  umbrella  held  over  foreign 
production.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that,  of  the  $10  billicn  we  have 
in  agricultural  surpluses,  a  large  part  of 
it  should  be  charged  up  to  the  foreign 
aid  program,  because  it  was  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  producers  in  other 
countries. 

We  have  no  obligation  to  continue  to 
tax  the  American  people  for  a  farm  pro- 
gram such  as  we  have  today,  luider 
which  va^t  surpluses  have  been  accumu- 
lated, which  penalize  and  impoverish  our 
farmers,  when  they  are  willing,  even 
with  the  disadvantages  under  u  hich  they 
struggle  of  high-cost  labor  and  other 
high  costs  in  this  country,  to  compete 
with  the  farm  producers  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  realize 
that  the  quota  system  which  he  proposes 
would  give  rigid  protection  to  the  one 
segment  of  our  economic  life  which  has 
not  only  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
American  market,  but  also  a  thriving 
export  trade?  If  we  are  to  provide  such 
rigid  quota  protection,  which  I  doubt, 
it  seems  that  we  should  begin  with  some 
indiistry  for  which  such  protection  is 
more  justified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  (Mr.  Biblk 
in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carohna, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  Just  voted  a  two- 
price  system  for  wheat.  On  that  ques- 
tion we  held  hearings  In  the  committee. 
We  also  held  hearinfjs  on  the  two-price 
system  for  rice.  We  did  not  hold  any 
hearings  on  that  subject  with  regard  to 
cotton.  I  am  vitally  interested  in  cot- 
ton, and  especially  in  the  small  cotton 
farmer.  Let  us  see  ahat  the  amendment 
would  probably  do  to  the  fanners.  Let 
ua  look  at  it  for  a  minute  with  all  con- 
trols off  of  cotton  as  this  amendment 
would  do.  As  I  said,  we  have  not  held 
any  hearings  on  two-price  system  for 
cotton.  However,  we  must  reaHze  that 
if  we  take  off  all  acreage  controls,  in  the 
original  cot  ton -growing  States  the  small 
farmers  will  not  plant  any  more  cottcm 
than  they  are  planting  at  the  present 
time.  We  would  find  that  on  the  big 
farms,  on  the  irrigated  farms,  the  big 
farmei*s  would  plant  Just  as  much  as 
they  could  plant.  There  they  grow  2'2 
to  3  bales  to  the  acre.  On  the  small 
farms  that  I  mentioned,  the  email  farms. 
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the  fanners  will  probably  grow  about 
half  a  bale  or  Just  a  little  more,  on  the 
average. 

What  we  would  be  doing  with  this 
amendment  then  would  be  to  turn  loose 
the  big  farmers  with  100-percent  parity 
and  no  controls,  and  there  would  be  built 
up  a  surplus  of  cotton  much  bigger  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
little  farmer  would  get  no  benefit.  He 
would  be  strangled  out  by  huge  sur- 
pluses, regardless  of  the  parity  guaran- 
teed. 

Certainly  I  am  for  90 -percent  parity 
and  even  100-percent  parity  for  cotton; 
but  it  must  be  coupled  with  rigid  con- 
trols or  the  program  would  eventually 
collapse  azul  the  little  farmers  with  it. 
Actually,  this  ticket  or  coupon  system, 
once  the  surpluses  had  set  in,  would  not 
work.  A  farmer  could  not  get  the  dif- 
ference between  a  sale  price  and  100- 
percent  parity  if  he  could  not  sell  the 
cotton  in  the  first  place. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  an- 
other fact.  We  have  on  our  hands  today 
a  problem  in  connection  with  textiles.  I 
believe  the  pending  amendment  would 
also  hurt  the  textile  industry.  We  would 
be  selling  cotton  across  the  seas  to  for- 
eign industry  at  a  price  greatly  beneath 
what  we  would  be  selling  it  for  to  the 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
Foreign  countries  would  be  at  an  even 
more  distinct  advantage.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  would  hurt  us  both  wasrs. 
All  those  things  would  enter  into  the  pic- 
ture. I  am  for  textile  Import  quotas,  but 
even  if  appUed  with  this  amendment,  the 
purpose  of  the  quotas  would  be  defeated 
by  the  surpluses.  We  cannot  Justify 
one  on  the  basis  of  the  other. 

It  hurts  me  to  go  against  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia.  I  always  like  to  go 
with  him.  He  is  a  good  leader,  and  as  a 
rule  one  can  almost  shut  one's  eyes  and 
go  along  with  what  he  proposes.  How- 
ever, this  is  one  time  when  I  cannot  do 
that.  I  say  that  becaure  to  go  along 
with  him  this  time  would  eventually  hurt 
all  the  cotton  farmers  in  this  country 
and  especially  the  little  cotton  farmers. 
It  would  build  up  the  surplus,  instead  of 
cutting  down  the  surplus.  When  we 
build  up  surpluses,  we  cut  down  the  price 
the  farmer  receives.  Even  with  100  per- 
cent supports  today  we  could  not  be  as- 
sured of  them  tomorrow  after  the  sur- 
pluses exist.  That  will  hurt  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  ought  not  to 
go  into  a  matter  that  is  as  far-reaching 
as  this  without  first  holding  extensive 
hearings  on  it. 

I  want  high  price  supports.  I  want 
import  quotas;  but  we  cannot  Justify 
voting  for  this  amendment  solely  on  this 
basis  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  Inevitable 
damage  that  would  result  and  which 
would  destroy  our  small  cotton  farmers. 
Without  average  controls  I  cannot  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

We  should  have,  and  we  may  yet  get, 
90  percent  supports  with  rigid  controls. 
This  is  the  answer  to  the  small  farmer's 
problems. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  me 
half  a  minute? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  proposal  has  considerable  merit, 
but  it  should  be  worked  out.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  has  per- 
formed a  very  great  service  in  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  stated  that 
when  the  farm  bill  was  passed  in  1938. 
the  question  of  rayon  consumption  was 
raised.  In  1938,  rayon  displaced  about 
300.000  bales  of  cotton.  Today  it  dis- 
places 4>4  million  bales  of  cotton  a  year 
In  the  United  States.  There  has  been  a 
rapid  expansion. 

In  1955,  it  was  reported  that  over  a 
3-year  period  $155  million  had  been  in- 
vested in  synthetic  plants.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  must  keep  cotton  prices 
competitive  with  the  ssmthetic  fiber. 
We  can  do  it  with  a  price  rediiction  of 
2V^  to  3  cents  a  pound.  By  doing  so.  we 
can  prevent  further  acreage  reduction, 
and  therein  lies  the  income  and  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  little  farmers  all 
over  America. 

Skvxral  Senators.    Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  minute.  I  realise 
that  a  tax  bill  cannot  originate  in  the 
Senate.  In  drafting  the  measure  I  had 
hoped  that  the  House  would  take  it  up. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 605  of  the  amendment  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  new  section^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  cannot  be  offered  until  all 
time  has  expired  on  each  side  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  going  to  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  do  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  sec- 
tion 605  as  written  be  stricken  and  that 
there  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  language: 

There  Bhall  not  be  Imported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  country  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  conunenclng  after  De- 
cember 31.  1958,  articles  containing  an 
amount  of  cotton  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  cotton  contained  in  articles  manufac- 
tured in  whole  or  in  part  from  cotton  and 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  such 
countries  during  the  calendar  year  1952. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  the  amendment  is  any  more  ger- 
mane than  the  other  was,  but  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Smi- 
ator  so  modifies  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  cotton  or  cotton  mar- 
kets, but  I  do  have  the  honor  of  being 
one  of  the  Senators  representing  a  State 
which  is  second  only  to  Texas  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton. 

Mississippi  has  the  highest  percentage 
of  total  income  from  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  During 
a  recent  year,  69  percent  of  all  agricul- 
ttiral  income  in  Mississippi  came  from 
cotton. 

We  have  the  rich,  fertile  delta  land, 
and  we  also  have  the  small  farms  in  the 
hills,  and  the  medium-sized  farms.  So, 
as  cotton  goes,  so  goes  the  econcmiy  of 
Mississippi,  and  that  is  true  of  Missis- 
sippi more  than  of  any  other  State. 
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I  have  been  convinced  for  about  a  yeair 
now  that  some  plan  based  on  the  two- 
price  system,  or  the  domestic  allotment 
plan — ^whichever  we  wish  to  call  it — 
would  be  necessary.  I  believe  we  are 
rapidly  being  forced  to  such  a  program. 
I  know  that  the  present  system  is  grad- 
ually eliminating  the  very  small  farmer, 
not  only  in  my  State,  but  also  in  all  other 
areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  More  than 
that,  it  is  gradually  eliminating  the 
medium-sized  cotton  farmer,  who  is  the 
farmer  of  from  10  to  40  acres.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  price  level  that  is  to  blame, 
but  the  fact  that  he  is  losing  his  acreage. 
Once  he  has  lost  the  acreage,  it  is  gone 
forever.  Once  the  small  farmer  moves 
away,  even  if  the  acres  should  be  restored 
later,  he  does  not  come  back  to  the  farm. 
That  is  true  even  of  the  larger  size 
farmer. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that 
we  cannot  abandon  our  foreign  market. 
There  must  be  some  kind  of  program 
which  will  get  us  back  into  the  foreign 
markets.  The  two-price  system  offers 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  long-range 
program  and  at  the  same  time  keep  us  in 
the  great  foreign  markets  of  the  world. 
One  hundred  percent  of  parity  may  be 
a  litle  too  high  on  the  domestic  allot- 
ment. I  do  not  know  just  what  the  opti- 
mum level  should  be.  But  I  am  fully 
convinced  under  the  present  program 
there  will  be  no  cotton  growers  left  in 
America  within  from  5  to  10  years,  ex- 
cept the  very  large  growers  on  the  very 
fertile  land,  unless  we  ad(H)t  some  kind 
of  a  program  which  will  give  more  acres 
and  improve  farm  incmne. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment,  believing  firmly  in  its 
soimdness.  I  believe  it  will  be  applied  in 
the  course  of  time,  even  to  the  extent  of 
some  of  the  difference  having  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  Public  Treasury.  The  cotton 
farmer  is  faced  with  a  situation  whereby 
he  has  to  buy  all  his  agricultural  ma- 
chinery in  a  market  protected  by  tariffs 
aiid  by  a  floor  for  wages  under  the  wage 
and  hour  law.  Everything  he  buys  is  in 
a  protected  market.  Some  plan  must 
be  developed  to  keep  the  medium-size 
fanner  and  the  family-size  farmer  and 
larger  farmers  on  a  profltaWe  basis. 
He  must  also  regain  a  fair  share  of  our 
export  market. 

Mr.   President,   I   shall   support  the 
amendment 

I  believe  there  is  little  in  the  pending 
bill  before  the  Senate  that  will  lead  to 
a  long-range  soluti(xi  of  the  real  prob- 
lem of  the  cotton  producer.  Under 
present  law  he  is  beset  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  level  of  price  support.  He 
is  now  beset  by  the  uncertainties  of 
farm  policy  that  change  from  election  to 
election.  He  is  already  the  victim  of  a 
cotton  acreage  reduction  which  has 
reached  an  imbearable  low.  This  in- 
cludes the  small  farmer,  the  medium 
size  farmer,  as  well  as  the  large  pro- 
ducer. Many  of  the  very  small  farm- 
ers ?iave  virtually  been  driven  from 
their  land.  The  mediiim  size  farmer 
has  had  repeated  acreage  reductions;  he 
can  bear  no  more.  The  large  farmer 
has  had  his  acreage  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  has  had  to  dispose  of  a 
great^^ber  of  his  tenants;  and  at  the 
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same  time  investments  in  farm 
ery  are  hardly  Jiistifled,  to  say 
of  expensive  improvements  for 
All  in  all.  these  problems 
from  year  to  year  rather  than 
and  UBless  a  sounder  plan  is 
the  cost  to  the  Qovemment 
crease. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  the  need  of  the 
cotton  producer  is  to  establish  a  long 
range  program  that  will  lend  some 
measure  of  certainty  to  the  program  in 
jrears  to  come.  The  farmer  must  have  a 
fixed  foundation  on  which  he  can  plan 
his  farm  operations  for  the  future  years. 
This  same  degree  of  certainty  is  what  the 
small  town  banker  and  other  financing 
agencies  need  in  the  cotton  producing 
areas.  This  is  not  a  party  matter,  nor  is 
it  an  election  year  matter.  The  question 
must  be  determined  on  an  areawide 
basis.  Certain  fundamentals  must  be 
spelled  out. 

TWO    P«ICS    STSTTM 

When  the  problem  is  fully  considered, 
I  believe  the  conditions  and  facts  al- 
ready developed  compel  us  to  go  to  the 
two-price  system  for  cotton  on  a  domes- 
tic allotment  plan.  Such  a  program  will 
give  each  Individual  producer  a  certain 
stability  and  a  guaranty  of  100  percent 
of  parity  to  the  extent  of  cotton  grown 
for  home  use.  It  will  make  acreage  al- 
lotments for  this  purpose  fairly  definite 
year  after  year.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  permit  a  producer  to  grow  unlimited 
quantities  of  cotton  beyond  his  domestic 
allotment  acreage.  He  will  sell  the  excess 
production  in  foreign  markets  at  com- 
petitive prices.  This  will  permit  every 
producer  to  grow  as  much  cotton  as  he 
may  wish  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
keep  the  American  cotton  growing  in- 
dustry in  the  markets  of  the  world  at 
prices  that  the  purchasers  will  pay. 

Further,  this  eliminates  long-time 
storage  costs  and  long-time  insurance 
costs  on  millions  of  bales  of  cotton. 

NO    GOVXXNMENT    LOANS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  only  cost  to 
the  Government  would  be  the  expense  of 
issuing  and  collecting  certificates  of  pay- 
ment. Cotton  grown  by  the  producer 
from  his  domestic  allotment  acreage 
would  be  sold  for  what  it  would  bring  in 
the  market.  The  producer  would  be 
given  a  certificate  for  the  difference  be- 
tween that  price  and  the  parity  price. 
The  mills  would  purchase  this  certificate 
when  they  bought  the  cotton  for  do- 
mestic use. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  mills 
would  be  protected  by  imposition  of  an 
import  duty  on  foreign  production  of 
cotton  products. 

It  could  well  be  argued  that  instead  of 
the  sums  represented  by  these  certifi- 
cates being  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the 
cotton  goods,  that  the  sum  be  paid  from 
the  Public  Treasury  as  a  direct  subsidy. 
I  would  readily  agree  to  this  proposal; 
I  think  it  is  sound  and  I  believe  that  we 
would  rapidly  come  to  this  position  once 
this  program  is  initiated. 

This  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  wage  and  hour  law  that  puts  a 
floor  under  wages:  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  national  tariff  policy  which 
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puts  an  artificial  floor  under  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  products. 

My  plea  is  for  a  sound,  long-range, 
workable  program.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  rigid  90  percent  price  support  pro- 
gram nor  the  sliding  scale  support  pro- 
gram will  solve  our  problems  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  voted  for  the  sliding  scale  sup- 
port price  in  this  bill  as  a  temporary 
proposition,  not  as  a  solution  to  the  farm 
problem — it  is  not  a  solution — but  mere- 
ly in  order  to  try  to  get  some  bill  passed 
that  will,  at  least  temporarily,  relieve 
the  situation,  especially  as  to  cotton. 
We  shall  continue  to  be  plagued  by  sur- 
pluses, acreage  reductions,  mounting 
costs  of  storage,  insurance,  and  many 
uncertainties  until  we  get  a  sounder 
long-range  program. 

In  effect,  we  are  already  operating  the 
cotton  program  under  a  two-price  sys- 
tem. We  now  obtain  cotton  through  the 
loan  and  sell  it  in  foreign  markets  at 
world  competitive  prices.  This  two-price 
system  should  be  recognized,  made  a  firm 
and  lasting  policy,  and  the  program 
made  a  fixed  part  of  our  economy.  I 
am  convinced  this  is  the  only  way  to 
bring  stability  to  our  farm  program  and 
the  farm  segment  of  our  economy,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  us  a  long-range 
program  that  is  sound.  These  funda- 
mental and  basic  questions  must  be  set- 
tled. It  will  then  be  possible  to  build  a 
long-range  program.  Until  this  is  done, 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  all  programs 
will  fall  far  short  of  their  mission. 
Meanwhile,  agriculture  will  continue  to 
suffer. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  1  Mr.  Young  ) . 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  price 
supports  may  have  been  pretty  well  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  most  consumers. 
The  system  has  been  under  vicious  at- 
tack for  a  long  while  which  is  regretable. 
Flexible  price  supports  have  been  em- 
phatically disapproved  by  the  producers 
of  our  basic  commodities.  We  can  no 
longer  sell  flexible  price  supports  to  our 
farmers.  Thus  a  new  way  must  be  found 
whereby  we  can  come  to  the  assistance 
of  farmers  and  protect  our  agricultural 
economy. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on 
all  agricultural  matters.  I  must  look  to 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  entire  subject  and 
who  have  lived  with  the  problems  of 
agriculture. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  Mr.  President. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell  1  is  one  of  the  outstanding  au- 
thorities in  this  country.  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
made  a  good  case  for  his  amendment. 
I  believe  a  two-price  system  for  cotton 
would  probably  offer  much  more  to  the 
producer  of  cotton  than  would  a  flexible- 
price-support  program. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DirksznI. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 


If  I  correctly  understand  the  plan  pro- 
posed, it  would  virtually  place  the  pro- 
ducers on  their  own,  and,  actually,  the 
cotton  producer  would  have  no  further 
interest  in  a  soil  bank. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  may  say  that  the 
provisions  of  the  soil -bank  proposal 
would  not  start  untU  1957.  I  think  my 
amendment  would  greatly  encourage 
soil-bank  participation.  The  farmers 
would  cut  their  acres  and  produce  cotton 
for  sale  in  the  world  market  below  the 
present  support  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

I  can  understand  how  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennkoyi 
can  oppose  the  amendment,  because  he 
says  it  would  increase  the  price  of  cot- 
ton consumed  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Massachusetts.  It  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  increase  the  price;  but  I  cannot 
see  why  a  Senator  from  a  cotton  pro- 
ducing State  should  be  afraid  to  let  his 
farmers  exercise  their  Intelligence  in 
stating  their  position  on  this  program 
through  a  referendum,  because  it  could 
not  become  operative  until  two-thirds  of 
the  farmers  support  it.  They  could  take 
the  program,  or  if  they  voted  it  down 
they  would  have  what  would  be  in  the 
bill  otherwise— the  flexible  program. 
Certainly.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  cotton  farmers  are  entitled  to 
pass  on  the  issue  when  the  plan  is  much 
more  easily  applied  to  cotton  than  it 
is  to  wheat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  if  the  S?nator 
from  California  will  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  back  the  time  remaining  to  me. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ak>sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  J,  as  modified.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauvbr  ) 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MuHRAYl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  KETAUVEt)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray  I. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  SALTON8TALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges)  Is  necessarily  absent  in  the 
State  and,  if  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
MiLLiKiw  1    is    necessarily    absent.    The 
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Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Wsucnl  Is  de« 
tained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33. 
nays  57.  as  follows: 

TEAS— 33 


Barkley 

B«rrett 

Bible 

Carlson 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

CbAves 

Clement* 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Ful  bright 

Oaorge 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Brlcker 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Case.  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Douglafl 

Duff 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ei  lender 


Hennlnga 

HUl 

Jackaon 

Jotmscn.  Tex. 

Kerr 

Langer 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McNamara 

NAYS— 67 

Krvln 

Flanden 

Prear 

C3oldwat«r 

Oore 

Green 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruaka 

Humphrey 

Ivea 

Jenner 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Kennedy 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Lehman 

Mai  one 

WOT  VOTINO— 6 


Mors* 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Ruaaell 

Smathera 

Sparkman 

Btennls 

Symington 

TTiurmond 

Young 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin,  Pa. 

McCarthy 

Monroney 

Mundt 

Pastor* 

Payne 

Potter 

PurteU 

Robertaon 

SaltonaUU 

Schoeppd 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Thye 

Waiklna 

Wiley 

WUilama 


Bridges 
Kefauver 


Welker 


Millikln 
Murray 

So  Mr.  Russell's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  Identified  as  3-2- 
56-C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clesk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  31.  line  9,  to  strike  out  "two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand."  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposes  to  substitute  the 
figure  of  190.000  bushels  of  wheat  for  the 
figure  240.000  bushels  of  wheat,  the  latter 
figure  being  the  one  contained  in  the 
pending  bill.  It  means  that  two  States 
which  have  been  taken  out  of  the  com- 
mercial wheat  area  can  be  returned  to 
the  commercial  area. 

The  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  It  has  been  discussed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  It 
has  been  discussed  with  those  who  are 
considered  authorities  in  the  field  of 
wheat  legislation  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
think  it  clearly  speaks  for  Itself.  The 
figure  of  240.000  which  was  put  in  the 
bill  was  an  arbitrary  one.  and  the  amend- 
ment would  merely  change  the  figure  to 
190.000. 


Mr.  ET  LENDER, 
the  Senator  srleld? 
Mr.  CLEMENTS. 
Mr.  EULENDER. 


Mr.  President,  wiU 

I  yield. 

As  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  it  is  to  re- 
store Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  the 
commercial  wheat  area? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  put  them  back  into  the  commn'- 
cial  area. 


Mr.  EULENDER.  The  amoidment 
was  discussed  with  me  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  I 
in  turn  discussed  it  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  and  with 
Senators  from  the  wheat  States.  There 
is  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  for  one 
have  no  intention  of  imposing  a  non- 
commercial-area status  on  States  that 
do  not  want  it.  I  have  no  objection  to 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  would 
take  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  out  of  the 
noncommercial  wheat  area.  I  think 
perhaps  next  year  we  might  consider  the 
establishment  of  noncommercial  and 
commercial  counties,  which  would  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee;  but  we  do  not 
want  to  write  any  more  bills  than  we 
have  to. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  agree  with  the 
the  Senator  completely.  His  judgment  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  85  or  90  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  in  our  States  is  grown 
in  7  counties. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  want  to  under- 
take to  write  any  biUs  on  commercial 
and  noncommercial  areas  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

III.  CLEMENTS.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  taken  a  sound  position. 
It  is  a  little  late  in  the  evening  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  was  the  original 
sponsor  of  such  legislation  a  few  years 
ago.  Certainly  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, because,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont said  awhile  ago,  we  do  not  want 
to  impose  a  noncommercial  status  on 
any  wheat  State  that  does  not  want  it. 
I  think  no  harm  would  be  worked  by  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  the 
change  as  proposed  by  the  amendment 
would  apply  only  to  the  counties  produc- 
ing wheat? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  would  apply  to 
the  whole  State. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
how  many  States  would  be  returned  to 
the  commercial  wheat  area? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  would  return  to 
the  commercial  area  two  States,  which 
are  not  in  the  commercial  area  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  does  not  open  it  up  to 
parts  of  States  or  counties? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    It  does  not. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  admit  two 
States  that  are  out  of  the  commercial 
wheat  area? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Actually  there  are 
two  States  in  the  noncommercial  area 
that  would  be  taken  out  of  the  noncom- 
mercial area. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  short  explana- 


tion of  the  amendmmt  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATSKDrr    BT    SSNATOB   EuXIfDia 

Tbla  amendment  would  enlarge  the  com- 
mercial wheat  area  provided  for  by  the  bill 
to  include  all  States  having  allotments  In 
ezceaa  of  190.000  acres  Instead  of  only  those 
bavlng  allotments  In  excess  of  240,000  acres. 

On  the  basis  of  1956  allotments  the  only 
States  affected  by  this  amendment  would 
he  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Under  the  bill 
they  wotild  be  excluded,  but  under  this 
amendment  they  would  be  Included.  If  the 
amendment  were  adopted  wheat  growers  In 
these  two  States  would  be  subject  to  market- 
ing quotas  and  entitled  to  full  price  support. 
Farmers  in  the  noncommercial  area  are  not 
subject  to  quotas  or  allotments  and  are  en- 
titled to  price  support  at  only  75  percent  of 
the  level  provided  in  the  commercial  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  gladly  yields  back  the  remin- 
der of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  time  for  the 
opposition  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clements] 
on  page  31.  line  9. 

The  tmiendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "2-21- 
56-B."  which  is  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  7,  line  10,  after  "hurley  tobacco," 
to  insert  the  following:  "dark  air-cured 
tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Virginia 
sun-cured  tobacco." 

On  page  8,  line  24.  after  "burley  to- 
bacco." to  insert  the  following:  "dark 
air -cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco, 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco." 

On  page  11.  line  9,  after  "burley  to- 
bacco." to  insert  the  following:  "dark 
air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco. 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco." 

MODIFICATION    OF   DNAMIMOUS-CONSntT 
aCKEEMEMT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  3^eld  to  me,  before  Senators 
leave  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  propose  a 
modification  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agieement.  I  should  like  to  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ELLENDER],  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clements],  and  the  former  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  former  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment previously  entered  into,  providing 
for  2  hours  debate  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  tp 
lay  on  the  toble,  be  modified  so  as  to 
limit  debate  to  1  hour  instead  of  the  2 
hours  provided  In  the  unanimous-consent 
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ayreement  under  which  the  Senate  Is 
now  operating. 

Seventy-four  amendments  have  been 
proposed.  The  Senate  has  been  meeting 
at  11  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  running 
until  7.  and  we  are  apt  to  become  worn 
out.  We  wish  to  give  every  Senator  am- 
ple opportunity  to  be  heard. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  ever  to 
pass  the  bill,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
some  adjustments.  With  the  time  avail- 
able on  the  bill,  and  after  talking  to  the 
minority  leader,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  my  friend 
from  Vermont,  I  believe  the  proposal  I 
am  presenting  will  give  us  ample  time. 
If  the  Senate  should  agree  to  the  modi- 
Acatlon.  we  could  proceed  more  expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  think  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  by  the  majority  leader  is 
a  constructive  one.  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  it  with  a  number  of  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  seems  to  me, 
now  that  we  have  taken  action  on  a  good 
many  of  the  major  amendments,  the 
modified  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  provide  ample  time  for  disciission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  Hear- 
ing none,  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment Is  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  presented  was  offered 
by  my  colleague  and  myself  to  include 
dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  to- 
bacco, Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  in 
those  types  of  tobacco  eligible  for  partic- 
ipation under  the  acreage-reserve  pro- 
gram. The  bill  as  written  makes  eligible. 
under  the  acreage-reserve  program,  only 
flue-cured  tobacco,  burley  tobacco,  and 
cigar  binder  tobacco  types  51.  52.  54.  and 
•5. 

This  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  dur- 
ing the  development  of  the  bill;  but  at 
that  time  it  was  not  known  whether  these 
growers  as  a  group  would  wish  to  be 
brought  in  under  the  acreage-reserve 
program.  That  fact  has  now  been  as- 
certained. For  that  reason,  this  amend- 
ment is  offered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understa nd .  the 
Senator's  amendment  simply  adds  other 
kinds  of  tobacco  to  those  already  pro- 
vided for  fn  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AnutNj.  and 
he  haa  no  objection  to  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment be 'printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

STATncBrr  mr  Ssnatoc  Ellknosb 

This  amendment  would  Include  dark  alr- 
cured  tobacco,  flre-cured  tobacco,  and  Vir- 


ginia sun-curtd  tobacco  In  tha  acraaf- 
reaerve  program. 

Tobacco  waa  not  Included  In  the  first 
drafts  of  the  acreage  reserve  program  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  per  acre  of  an  effective 
program,  and  because  marketing  quotas  have 
been  more  effective  In  keeping  tobacco  sup- 
pUes  In  line  with  demand  than  has  been 
the  case  with  other  crops.  Cigar  binder 
tobacco  was  Included  because  of  special 
technological  developments  In  the  Industry, 
and  burley  and  flue-cured  were  added  still 
Uter. 

A  normal  supply  of  dark  air -cured  tobacco 
equals  26  years'  domestic  consumption  and 
exports,  whereas  the  supply  on  October  1. 
1955,  the  beginning  of  the  current  market- 
ing year,  was  equal  to  4  years'  consumption 
and  exports.  A  normal  supply  of  flre-cured 
tobacco  equals  3.3  years'  domestic  consump- 
tion and  exports,  whereas  the  supply  on 
October  1,  1955.  the  beginning  of  the  current 
marketing  year,  was  equal  to  a  3.4  years'  con- 
sumption and  exports.  A  normal  supply  of 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  equals  2.7  years' 
domestic  consumption  and  exports,  whereas 
the  supply  on  October  I.  1955  was  equal  to 
only  2.6   years'  consumption  and  exports. 

It  therefore  appears  that  we  have  over- 
supplies  of  dark  air-cured  and  flre-cured 
tobaccos  of  somewhat  over  a  full  year's 
needs,  while  we  do  not  have  any  oversupply 
of  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco.  These  sup- 
ply situations  compare  with  oversupplles  of 
slightly  over  a  half-year's  needs  for  flue- 
rured  tobacco,  and  slightly  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  year's  needs  for  burley  tobacco. 

If  these  tobaccos  should  be  Included  In 
the  acreage  reserve  program,  the  amount  of 
the  national  reserve  acreage  goal  for  each 
kind  would,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  304  of  the  bill  at 
such  acreage.  If  any.  as  might  be  appro- 
priate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  back 
his  time  on  the  amendment? 

P.Ir.  KNOWLAND.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Clements]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  I  Mr. 
Barkley  1 . 1  oiler  the  amendment,  which 
is  at  the  desk,  identified  as  •2-21-56-A." 

Mr.  President,  before  having  the 
amendment  read.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  BrTLiR). 
so  that  he  may  call  up  an  amendment  of 
his  which  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  agreed 
to.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  him.  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered:  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  Identified  as 
••2-27-56-B."  and  ask  that  it  be  sUted. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land wUl  be  sUted. 

The  CHisr  Clsrk.  On  page  7,  line  10. 
after  the  words  "burley  tobacco",  it  is 
proposed  to  Insert  "Maryland  tobacco." 

On  page  8.  Une  24.  after  "burley  to- 
bacco". It  ts  proposed  to  Insert  "Mary- 
land  tobacco. " 

On  page  11,  line  9.  after  "burley  to- 
bacco", it  Is  proposed  to  Insert  "Mary« 
land  tobacco." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  this  amendment,  being 
In  line  with  the  amendments  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Is  en- 
tirely accepUble  to  both  sides— to  both 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  and  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guii>hed  Senator  from  Maryland.  The 
amendment  merely  brings  In  Maryland 
tobacco,  in  line,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  stated,  with  the  treatment 
given  in  the  bill  to  other  tobaccos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  SntATo*  Eu-endcx 
This  amendment  would  Include  Maryland 
tobacco  In  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

Tobacco  was  not  Included  In  the  first 
drafts  of  the  acreage  reserve  program  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  per  acre  of  an  effec- 
tive program,  and  because  marketing  quotas 
have  been  more  effective  in  keeping  tobacco 
supplies  In  line  with  demand  than  has  been 
the  case  with  other  crops.  Cigar  binder 
tobacco  was  Included  becsuse  of  special 
technological  developments  In  the  Industry, 
and  burley  and  flue-cured  were  added  still 
later.  A  normal  supply  of  Maryland  to- 
bacco equals  2  64  years'  domestic  consump- 
tion and  exports.  The  supply  on  January  I. 
1956.  the  beginning  of  the  current  market- 
ing year,  was  equal  to  a  3  2  years  supply,  an 
oversupply  of  56  percent  of  a  year's  domestic 
consumption  snd  exports.  This  compares 
with  oversupplles  of  59  percent  for  flue- 
cured  tobacco  and  77  percent  for  burley 
tobacco. 

If  Maryland  tobacco  should  be  included 
in  the  acreage  reserve  program,  the  amount 
of  the  national  reserve  acreage  goal  for 
It  would,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  204  of  the  bill,  at 
such  acreage  as  he  should  deem  proper. 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
I  have  prepared  in  coimection  with  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MCMOXANDUM    BT    SENATOR    BXTrLEB 

TlUe  II  of  8.  3183  presently  before  the 
Senate  Is  separate  and  apart  from  the  other 
provisions  of  thU  proposal,  and  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  soil-bank  program  as 
recommended  by  President  Elsenhower.  It  Is 
my  view  that  title  II  of  this  act  constitutes 
a  sound  and  realistic  approach  to  the  In- 
tensely difficult  problem  of  mounting  farm 
surpluses  of  such  cropa  as  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
and  tobacco. 

Aside  from  reducing  these  surpluses  and 
providing  adequate  reimbursement  to  the 
farmer  for  the  unused  acreage,  this  program 
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would  also  be  In  keeplnc  with  our  Matlon*B 
conaervaUon  efforta.  and  would  (cater  ttaa 
protectton  of  our  boU.  watar,  forest  and  wild- 
life reaourcM  from  wast*  and  depletion. 

In  view  of  its  oomprebenslva  nature  and 
the  beneficial  effect  It  would  hare  to  both 
the  farmer  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  I  am 
convinced  that  Maryland  tobacco  should  be 
Included  in  this  program.  Maryland  tobacco 
Is  one  of  my  State's  most  important  agri- 
cultural products.  Oenerally.  the  thousands 
of  Maryland  farmers  who  raise  tobacco  are 
faced  ^Ith  the  same  problems  as  farmers  In 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.  This  program 
would  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the  tobacco 
farmers  of  Maryland  as  It  would  to  the  to- 
bacco farmers  of  Virginia,  the  CaroUnas. 
and  Kentucky.  Flue-cured,  burley.  and  cigar 
binder  types  of  tobacco  as  raised  In  these 
ether  sections  are  Included  In  title  II  as 
reported  by  the  Agriculture  ComnUttee. 

Accordingly,  the  amendment  to  title  n 
of  Senate  bill  3184  which  I  have  offered,  pro- 
viding for  the  Inclusion  of  Maryland  to- 
bacco In  the  soil-bank  program,  should  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  available  to 
him  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
then  Senator  from  California  yield  back 
the  time  available  to  him  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  ii  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land ( Mr.  Butler  1 . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"2-21-56-A."  which  Is  submitted  by  me 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Barkley  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  stated. 

The  CHiBr  Clerk.  On  page  11.  begin- 
ning with  the  word  "The."  in  line  2.  It  Is 
proposed  to  strike  out  through  line  5. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  one  which  may  be  recog- 
nized by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  as  eliminating  the 
$100  celling  on  the  amount  which  can  be 
paid  through  the  reserve  program  for 
land  taken  out  of  tobacco  production. 
Tobacco  Ls  the  only  commodity  which, 
under  the  pending  bill,  would  have  a  dol- 
lar limitation  applied  to  it.  Certainly 
$100  Is  not  a  realistic  figure  to  apply  In 
reference  to  tobacco. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  3deld  to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  state  that 
originally  It  was  the  committee's  inten- 
tion to  include  In  the  acreage  reserve 
program  certain  types  of  tobacco  grown 
In  Connecticut  and  In  Wisconsin.  Those 
who  proposed  the  amendment  were  will- 
ing to  accept  a  maximum  pasnnent  of 
$100  per  acre  for  this  type  of  tobacco. 
We  were  told  tills  amount  would  be 
ample  to  induce  these  farmers  to  partici- 
pate in  the  acreage  reserve.    Since  other 


types  of  tobaeeo  have  subsequently  been 
added,  the  cost  of  production  as  to  these 
types  of  tobacco  is  much  greater,  and 
tlierefore,  a  payment  of  $100  per  acre 
would  not  be  sufficiently  great  to  en- 
courage many  tobacco  growers  of  these 
other  types  to  reduce  their  allotted  acre- 
ages. 

Since  the  acreage  reserve  program  is 
purely  voluntary,  it  should  be  dlscre- 
tiorary  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  fix  the  pajrments  at  such  rates  as  In 
his  opinion  would  be  advisable  and  would 
result  in  reducing  the  planting  of  to- 
bacco from  the  allotted  acres,  just  as 
he  will  be  permitted  to  do  with  respect  to 
cotton,  com,  wheat,  peanuts  and  rice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  in  further  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho,  as  follows: 

STATiaCUfT    BT    SEKATOR    ELUENDnt 

This  amendment  would  remove  the  $100 
per  acre  limitation  on  tobacco  acreage  re- 
serve payments.  Retention  of  the  $100  per 
acre  limitation  on  payments  would  tend  to 
make  the  program  Ineffective  for  tobacco, 
particularly  for  burley  and  flue-ctired  to- 
bacco. The  average  loan  rate  on  all  tobacco 
Is  estimated  at  about  60  cents  per  pound. 
The  average  per  acre  yield  of  all  tobacco  In 
1955  was  nearly  1,500  pounds.  Thus  the 
potential  average  price-support  return  wotild 
be  a  total  of  $900  per  acre,  and  it  Is  doubtful 
that  a  $100  payment  per  acre  would  draw 
much  tobacco  acreage  Into  the  acreage 
reserve. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  stated 
the  case  well.  Certainly  it  would  not  be 
an  incentive  for  the  tobacco  land  to  be 
taken  out  of  production  if  the  figure  were 
left  at  $100. 

I  am  sure  that  my  friends,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Connecticut,  who  now  are 
on  the  floor,  will  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLElylENTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on 
offering  the  amendment,  because  it  does 
only  what  is  realistic,  in  recognizing  that 
the  value  of  the  tobacco  land  in  our 
area — and  no  doubt  this  is  true  of  the 
tobacco  land  in  his  area,  Mr.  President — 
is  very  great  indeed,  as  compared  with 
the  value  of  most  other  agricultural 
.  land:  and  the  $100  limitation  would  not 
\  be  realistic  at  all,  and  probably  would 
thwart  the  accomplishment  of  the  en- 
tire purix)se  of  this  part  of  the  program. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  glad  to  jrield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
dajrs  ago,  when  we  were  discussing  the 
bill,  in  a  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  myself,  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  certain  re- 
gions of  the  country  where  the  farmers 
make  many  times  more  than  $100  an 
acre  from  their  tobacco,  there  would  be 


no  inducement  to  the  farmers  to  with- 
draw  the  land  from  cultivation.  If  a  $100 
maximum  were  provided. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  eliminate  that  maximum, 
because  It  would  be  utterUr  ineffective  in 
reducing  the  acreage — as  is  known  by 
all  of  us  who  live  in  tobacco-growing 
areas:  and  I  think  that  includes  all  the 
tobacco-growing  counties  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  as 
usual,  my  colleague  has  stated  the  situ- 
ation very  clearly. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PURTELL,  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Bush].  The  $100  figure 
is  an  unrealistic  one. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  submitting  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  prevail. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  for  the  Record  that  both  Sen- 
ators from  Connecticut  have  been  in- 
terested In  this  subject  frcHn  the  earliest 
discussion  of  It. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  2  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  although  it  puts  a  little  ad- 
ditional burden  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

I  would  not  want  it  to  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  tobacco  grower  would 
receive  50  percent  of  the  value  of  his 
crop  for  not  planting  it,  because  in  some 
counties  that  would  amount  to  $400  or 
$500  an  acre:  and  I  am  afraid  that  there 
would  be  a  public  rebellion  if  we  made 
payments  as  high  as  would  be  required 
in  some  counties  in  that  case. 

Furthermore,  in  some  counties,  to- 
bacco Is  selling  for  up  to  90  percent  of 
parity.  I  assume  that  those  farmers 
would  not  be  particularly  interested  in 
reducing  their  acreage,  if  they  could 
get  a  good  price  for  the  tobacco  they 
grow. 

In  the  case  of  some  types  of  tobacco, 
the  farmers  must  reduce  their  acreage; 
and  I  assume  that  under  the  soil-bank 
provisions  of  the  bill,  we  shall  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  reduce  their  acre- 
age without  reducing  their  income  pre- 
cipitantly. 

But  I  do  not  want  it  assumed  that  the 
tobacco  growers  would  receive  $400  or 
$500  an  acre.  I  do  not  assume  they  would 
receive  that  much. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
not  been  assumed  that  any  particular 
figure  would  be  suggested  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  He  would  make  this 
evaluation  along  with  the  other  evalua- 
tions he  would  make  in  connection  with 
the  other  commodities  he  will  have  to 
consider  under  the  reserve  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  objection  at 
all  to  the  amendment,  Mr.  President.  In 
fact,  we  would  have  saved  ourselves  a 
considerable  amount  of  difficulty  If  we 
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had  used  the  word  "tobftoco**  In  connee- 
Uon  with  other  types,  because  now.  by 
means  of  amendmoits  to  the  bill,  we 
hare  Included  practically  all  the  other 
types. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  heartily  agree 
with  my  distinguished  friend.  How- 
erer,  as  he  knows,  the  first  tobacco  that 
was  considered  was  the  cigar  binder 
Irom  Connecticut. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CLEIiiENTS.  Then  discussions 
were  had  with  growers  of  other  types 
of  tobacco.  That  had  to  be  done  before 
any  consideration  could  be  giren  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
including  other  types  of  tobacco,  but  up 
to  that  time  the  producers  of  such  types 
of  tobacco  had  not  indicated  any  desire 
to  be  included. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  any  remaining  time.  I  as- 
sume that  those  who  control  the  time 
on  the  other  side  will  be  glad  to  yield 
back  any  unused  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  back 
the  unused  time? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  am  glad  to  yield  back  the  unused 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Clements]  for  himself  and 
his  colleague  [Mr.  Barklet]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  question  in  regard  to  long- 
lUler  tobacco  Xyves  produced  in  my  State. 
I  have  submitted  an  amendment,  des- 
ignated as  "3-7-56-H,"  which  would 
bring  them  under  the  soil-bank  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  if  the  amendment  is 
finally  adopted.  I  think  the  chairman  is 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  which 
I  have  slightly  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  It 
brings  three  4ype8  of  tobacco  grown  in 
Ohio  into  the  acreage  reserve  program 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
apply  to  the  other  types  of  tobacco  we 
have  Just  been  discussing. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  This  provision  has  al- 
ways been  in  previous  bills  but  the  com- 
mittee neglected  to  place  it  in  the  bill 
this  time  because  it  did  not  appeal  to 
the  committee.  Later  it  was  thought  to 
be  desirable  to  include  it  in  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  accepting  the  amendment, 
which  I  now  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clxkk.  On  page  7.  line 
10.  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the  word, 
-and."  In  line  11,  after  the  number 
"55".  It  is  proposed  to  insert  "and  Ohio 
cigar  filler  tobfiu;co  types  42,  43  and  44." 

On  page  8.  line  24.  it  is  proposed  to 
delete  the  word  "and."    In  line  25.  after 


the  number  "55**.  it  Is  proposed  to  insert 
"and  Ohio  dgar  filler  tobacco  types  42, 
43  and  44." 

On  page  11,  line  9.  It  is  proposed  to 
delete  th  word  "and."  In  line  10.  after 
the  number  "55",  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
"and  Ohio  cigar  filler  tobacco  types  42, 

43  and  44." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  amendment  would  permit  producers 
of  Ohio  clK&r  filler  totmcco  types  42.  43.  and 

44  to  participate  In  the  acreage  reaerre  pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bricker  ] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senators  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart  and  Mr.  Jenner]  and 
myself,  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators, will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  it  Is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

PRODUCTION   OM   GOVERNMENT  LANDS 

PROHIBrrED 

Sec.  225.  No  lease  executed,  renewed,  or 
permitted  to  extend  beyond  itc  earliest  ter- 
mination or  cancellation  date  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  as  lessor  after  th« 
enactment  of  this  act  shall  permit  the  lessee 
to  produce  on  any  land  subject  to  such 
lease  any  agricultural  commodity  (other 
than  livestock  or  livestock  products)  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  be  In  surplus  supply;  but  this  section 
Ehall  not  be  applicable  to  lands  leased  to 
the  persons  from  whom  they  were  acquired 
by  condemnation,  or  under  threat  of  con- 
demnation, or  to  the  lands  in  wUdllfe 
refuges  If  the  President  determines  that  the 
application  of  this  section  would  interfere 
with  the  effective  administration  of  such 
wildlife  refuges,  or  to  lands  acquired  ad- 
jacent  to   flood-control   reservoirs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment  designated  ''3-5-56-B. '  which  U 
printed  and  lying  on  the  desk,  with  a 
slight  modification  recommended  by  the 
Department. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  is  an  excellent  amendment. 
I  have  an  amendment  lying  on  the  table 
which  would  do  exactly  the  same  thing, 
and  I  was  happy  to  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Jenner  J  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment 

I  cannot  make  up  my  mind,  when  we 
are  asking  farmers  to  reduce  their  pro- 
duction on  land  which  they  own.  to  per- 
mit the  Government  to  lease  lands  which 
it  owns  for  the  production  of  foodstuffs. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 


So  Ions  as  we  have  a  surplus,  as  we 
have  today,  I  think  the  Government 
ought  not  to  compete  with  private  enter- 
prise, meaning  the  farmers  themselves 
who  farm  their  own  land,  and  the 
farmers  who  lease  land.  I  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  this  amendment.  I  appre- 
ciate the  concurrence  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  amend- 
ment was  first  presented  I  urged  objec- 
tions to  it.  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  agreed  to  Insert  language 
in  the  amendment  whereby  it  would  not 
be  applicable  to  lands  leased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  persons  from  whom  they 
were  originally  acquired  by  condemna- 
tion, or  under  threat  of  condemnation. 

A  great  deal  of  land  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government  through  emi- 
nent-domain proceedings.  The  owners 
were  involuntarily  deprived  of  that  land. 
Since  those  lands  have  been  exempted,  as 
set  out  in  the  amendment  by  the  lan- 
guage which  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  now  added  to  the  amendment,  I  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
incorporate  in  the  Record  most  of  my 
comments  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  Government  has  Involved  in  this 
provision  about  1.400,000  acres  of  land. 
As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  pointed 
out,  the  United  States  Government  Itself 
should  be  the  first  participant  in  the  soil 
bank,  by  setting  such  land  aside.  The 
safeguards  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  are  incorporated  in  the 
amendment.  The  point  was  called  to  our 
attention,  and  we  held  .up  the  amend- 
ment until  we  could  consult  those  in  the 
Department.  It  appeared  that  extreme 
hardship  would  be  worked  in  such  cases 
unless  this  modification  were  made. 

Inasmuch  as  the  chairman  accepts  the 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Statsmrnt  rt  Scnatob  WnXIAMS 
As  of  June  30,  1954,  there  were  about 
1. 400.000  acres  of  Federal  lands  used  for  gen- 
eral farming  purposes  and  sulUble  for  crop 
production  and  245.589,000  acres  of  federally 
owned  grazing  lands.  These  totals  do  not 
Include  8.900.000  of  arable  Indian  lands  or 
44.000.000  acres  of  grazing  Indian  lands.  The 
1.400.000  acres  used  for  general  farming  pur- 
poses  were  divided  among  the  varioiis  agen- 
cies as  foUows: 

Acres 

Department  of  Defense 1.192.000 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 80  000 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service III        80  000 

Other    agencies 69!  000 

Those  lands  shown  to  be  under  the  JurU- 
dlctlon  of  "other  agencies"  included  approxl- 
mately  3,000  acres  used  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, and  prison  and  hosplUl  farms.  We 
are  advised  that  the  80.000  acres  leased  by  the 
Pteh  and  Wildlife  Service  are  leased  primarily 
to  produce  feed  for  wildlife,  the  tenant  tak- 
ing the  usual  tenant's  share  In  kind  and 
leaving  the  balance  unharvested  for  wildlife. 
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This  amendment  wtll  prohibit  the  nego- 
tiation of  new  leases  or  th«  renewal  of  old 
leases  upon  their  expiration  date  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
declare  that  the  production  of  these  crop* 
were  needed. 

If  we  are  to  start  a  soil  bank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  from  production  surplus 
acreage,  then  let  the  olovernment  be  the 
first  landlord  to  pla<»  Ita  acreage  under  this 
program. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
save  the  Ck>vernment  mi.llons  of  dollars. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  Government  wiU 
lose  the  rental  on  this  land,  that  would  be 
many  times  offset  by  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  addition  of  millions  of  acres  to  the 
soil  bank  without  the  necessity  of  further 
payments. 

The  removal  of  this  acreage  from  produc- 
tion would  also  eliminate  substantial 
amounts  of  agriculture  products  from  the 
market  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  support  program. 

Certainly  the  Oovc-rnment  should  lead  the 
way  toward  placing  its  surplus  acreage  under 
a  reserve  bank  program. 

ULr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment  as  origi- 
nally presented,  together  with  a  letter 
from  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  pertaining  to  this  sub- 
ject: also  a  memorandum  from  James 
R.  Anderson,  agricultural  economist  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
Harker  Stanton,  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
committee,  outlining  where  these  lands 
are  located. 

/  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMCKT  BT  SCNATOB  ELLCNDXa 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  the  leas- 
ing of  Oovenunent  lands  for  the  production 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  It 
would  not.  however,  prohibit  permits  or 
leases  for  grazing. 

As  of  June  30,  1954,  there  were  about 
1.400.000  acres  of  Federal  lands  used  for 
general  farming  purposes  and  suitable  for 
crop  production  which  were  divided  among 
the  various  agencies  as  follows: 

Acres 

Department  of  Defense 1,192,000 

Bureau  of  Reclamation .-t 80,000 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service..- 80,000 

Other  agencies 69,000 

The  80.000  acres  leased  by  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  primarily  lands  in  wild- 
life refuges  leased  to  produce  feed  for  wild- 
life, the  tenant  taking  the  usual  tenant's 
share  in  kind  and  leaving  the  balance  un- 
harvested for  wildlife.  Possibly  these  lands 
could  be  used  for  crop  production  by  con- 
tract rather  than  by  lease,  but  if  feed  is  to 
be  provided  in  these  refuges  it  would  appear 
that  these  lands  will  have  to  be  tised.  In 
the  case  of  Reclamation  Bureau  lands  It  U 
probable  that  the  lands  leased  are  either 
lands  that  have  been  taken  for  project  con- 
struction and  which  are  leased  to  the  former 
owners  pending  construction,  or  lands  which 
are  subject  to  flooding  at  times.  In  either 
event  the  rentals  are  used  to  reduce  project 
costs  repayable  by  the  water  users. 

OrncE  or  the  Assistant 

Sbcketart  or  Dctcnsb, 
Waahington,  D.  C.  March  t.  1956. 
Hon.  AixBN  J.  Bllekdee,  St.. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
United  States  Senate. 
Dkab  Sknatob  Blxxnokb:   In  response  to 
the  request  made  by  telephone  by  Mr.  Harker 
T.  Stanton,  counsel  for  your  committee,  I  am 


writing  ooncemlng  the  so-called   Capehart 
and  Williams  amendment  to  8.  3183. 

Department  of  Defense  and  axecutlve 
branch  studies  are  well  advanced  on  this 
problem  of  use  of  Oovemment-owned  lands 
for  agricultural  production,  but  formal 
views  and  a  Defense  Department  position 
cannot  be  transmitted  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, the  following  comments  are  offered  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  present 
assistance  to  you  and  your  Senate  associates. 

A  substantial  amount  of  Oovemment- 
owned  property  Is  out-leased  for  agricultural 
use.  Approximately  1.1  million  teres  of  such 
land  are  now  out-leased  for  crop  production. 
The  Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  out-leased  436.000  acres  of  the  1.1 
million  acres  for  crop  production.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  the  Army  out-leased 
530.000  acres  of  CivU  Works  property  for  crop 
production. 

The  Williams  amendment  to  8.  3183  would 
prohibit  any  Government  department  from 
leasing  any  Oovernment -owned  property  for 
the  production  of  any  cultivated  crop  In 
surplus  supply.  You  may  wish  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  establishing  statutory 
prohibitions  to  accomplish  what  might  also 
be  effected  by  administrative  action.  Inas- 
much as  the  statutory  prohibition  would  be 
more  rigid  and  might  impede  the  general 
land-management  program. 

The  Capehart  amendment  to  S.  3183  would 
prohibit  leasini;  of  Government-owned  land 
for  any  agricultural  purpose  except  grazing, 
and  it  would  require  all  excess  Government- 
owned  agricultural  land  to  be  disposed  of  In 
accordance  with  existing  law.  In  addition 
to  the  comment  above  on  the  Williams 
amendment,  which  applies  also  to  this 
amendment,  the  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  effect  the  withdrawal  of  thousands  of 
acres  from  crop  production,  and  might  have 
a  serious  impact  on  the  economy  of  certain 
eommunlties. 

There  are  two  further  observations  that 
might  be  made  at  this  time  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

First,  any  program  for  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  crop  production  would  not  only  re- 
duce the  Income  from  Government-owned 
lands,  but  would  require  the  spendln<;  of 
Federal  funds  for  cover  crops  and  other  land 
conservation  purposes. 

Additionally,  it  would  seem  logical  to  con- 
sider whether  in  the  event  the  soil-bank 
program  Is  established.  It  Is  desirable  to  force 
disposal  of  Government-owned  lands  which 
can  be  better  controlled  as  to  production  In 
Oovernment  hands,  but  would  be  available 
for  crop  production  In  the  hands  of  other 
purchasers. 

As  quickly  as  current  studies  of  this  prob- 
lem have  been  completed  and  cleared,  we 
will  be  In  a  position  to  comment  further 
should  you  so  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LoRNX  KiNimr, 
Deputy,  Legislative  Affairs. 

March  12,  1956. 
TO:  Harker  T.  Stanton,  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee,    Room    324,    Senate    Office 
Building. 
From:  James     R.     Anderson.     Agricultural 
Economist,    Land    and    Water    Section, 
Production  Economics  Research  Branch, 
Agricultural   Research   Service. 
Subject:  Regional     distribution     of     land 
leased  for  agricultural  purposes  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  United  States 
total  for  other  agencies. 
The  attached  tabulation  gives  the  break- 
down of  land  leased  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
United  States  totals  for  other  Federal  agen- 
cies.   A  regional  breakdown  of  land  leased 
for  fanning  by  other  agencies  Is  not  readily 
available.     Land  leased  for  grazing  is  not  In- 
cluded In  these  totals  for  agricultural  land. 


A  list  of  States  Included  in  the  farm  pro- 
ducuon  regions  Is  attached. 

Jaices  R.  AHxnasoM. 

Land  leased  for  farming  by  Department  of 
Defense,  and  other  agencies,  bg  regions. 
19S4 

1.  Department   of   Defense   lands  uaad   for 
farming:  * 

Region:  j^gres 

Northeast .  20.014 

Com  Belt _„ _  143'  430 

Lake  States .  5. 367 

Northern  Plains .  S67.  T75 

Appalachian 87!  727 

Southeast 3l!214 

Delta 122!  520 

Southern  Plains .  181.303 

Mountain 75.482 

Pacific „ 166.988 


Total 1.191.820 

2.  Other  Federal  lands  used  for  farming: 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  » 80, 000 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service'..        80,000 
Other    agencies  * 69. 000 


Total 


1.420.820 


»As  of  June  30.  1954.  Airricultural  leases 
only:  does  not  Include  land  leased  for  graz- 
ing. 

•Public  lands  In  reclamation  projects  In 
Western  States  in  process  of  development 
which  are  leased  out  temporarily  for  farm- 
ing. V(rhen  irrigation  development  Is  com- 
pleted It  Is  expected  that  these  lands  will  be 
available  for  homesteadlng  or  sale  to  quali- 
fied persons. 

*  Wildlife  refuge  lands  used  primarily  to 
produce  feed  for  wildlife. 

♦  Miscellaneous  federally  owned  areas  used 
for  farming,  including  experimental  fanns. 
Institutional  lands,  such  as  schools,  hospi- 
tals, prisons,  protective  belts  around  reser- 
voirs, and  odd  tracts  of  land. 

State  akd  Racioir 

Northeast:  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Com  Belt:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri. 

Lake  States:  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota. 

Appalachian:  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky.  Tennessee. 

Southeast:  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, Alabama. 

Delta  States:  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana. 

Southern  Plains:  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Northern  Plains:  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

Mountain:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada, 

Pacific:    Washington.   Oregon,    California. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators who  control  the  time  desire 'to 
yield  back  the  unused  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  any  unused  time  on  my  side. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  all  unused  time  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware lliT.  Williams  1  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  jKHHnl  and  myself,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
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Delaware  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  JnvNXX] 
win  be  stated. 

The  iMstsLATm.  Olexk.  On  pase  15. 
U0e  6.  after  the  period,  it  ia  profwaed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Ho  annual  pajrnwnt  to  any  penon  with 
respect  to  land  In  any  one  State  aball  exceed 
t7,S00. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  adopted  certain  restric- 
tions in  regard  to  the  acreage  reserve 
program,  and  also  with  respect  to  price 
support  loans  which  would  be  available 
to  any  one  Individual.  This  amendment 
merely  carries  out  that  principle,  which 
was  applied  in  connection  with  the 
other  programs,  by  establishing  a  ceiling 
of  $7,500  on  the  amount  which  may  be 
paid  to  any  one  individual  in  any  one 
State  in  connection  with  the  conserva- 
tion reserve. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  under- 
stand this  would  be  adequate  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  bona  fide  farmers.  I  un- 
derstand again  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Elldidsr]  has  no  ob- 
jection to  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDKR.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  state  that  when  we  originally 
eonildered  the  bill  In  committee  there 
VM  A  UmlUtlon  placed  in  It  of  $64)00  for 
the  ocnsenratlon  reserve  program.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  anumnt  of 
$1JO0  is  a  reaiisiie  one.  and  one  that  is 
recommended  by  the  Department.  As 
ehftlrman  of  the  committee  X  have  no  ob- 
jeeikm  to  the  adofHion  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WXLUAM0.  Mr,  President.  I 
jrleld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRUIDnfO  OPPICER.  All  re- 
maining time  for  debate  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr  Willx>iiuI  for  himself 
and   the  Senator  from  Indiana    (Mr. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


FOREION  POLICY— ADDRESS  DELIV- 
ERED BY  GEOROE  MEANY,  PRESI- 
DENT OP  APL-CIO 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rccoid  the  very  able 
address  delivered  by  President  George 
Meany,  president  of  APL-CIO,  at  a  din- 
ner at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on 
March  6,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws 
degree  by  Long  Island  University.  The 
address  deals  with  America's  foreign 
policy.  I  believe  It  Is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso 
as  follows  : 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  your  great 
Institution  of  leamln^^  has  conferred  upon 
me.  I  Interpret  this  action  on  your  part  as 
•  tribute  to  American  labor  generally,  rather 
than  to  me  personally.  I  feel  It  Indicates 
recognition  of  the  AFL-CIO  as  a  potent 
force  for  upholding  the  cherished  traditions 
of  justice  and  human  freedom  upon  which 


our  Nation  is  founded.  In  this  light.  I  am 
all  the  more  thankfiil. 

Sren  In  the  days  when  organized  labor  In 
our  country  counted  Its  strength  In  the 
thousands  or  hundreds  and  not  In  nUlllons, 
as  we  do  today.  It  was  the  champion  of  free 
public  education.  We  were  pioneers  In  this 
field  because  our  movement  has  always  been 
both  democratic  and  humanitarian.  We 
have  always  realized  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  The  very  character  of  our 
movement  links  us  closely  and  firmly  with 
education  as  a  human  need  and  social  force. 

As  our  movement  has  grown  in  stature 
and  strength.  It  became  more  effective  In 
helping  every  section  of  our  national  com- 
munity. Organized  labor  has  become  an 
indispensable  force  for  protecting  and  pro- 
moting our  democratic  way  of  life.  We 
have  the  highest  Interest  in  the  cultural 
enrichment  of  our  Nation  and  the  spiritual 
fulflllment  of  its  citizenry. 

At  this  crucial  Juncture  of  history.  Amer- 
ica can  count  on  its  labor  movement  to  help 
our  Nation  fuiail  Its  great  responsibilities 
in  meeting  the  meet  import.-\nt  and  decisive 
challenge  facing  humanity  today:  The  pres- 
ervation and  strengthening  of  human  free- 
dom and  the  attainment  of  Just  and  lasting 
world  peace.  I  stress  this  especially  at  this 
time  because  the  recent  30th  congress  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  has  generated 
in  some  quarters  dangerous  Uluslons  and 
false  hopes. 

Education,  as  such.  Is  no  sure  source  of 
humanttarianism.  no  guarantee  for  peace  or 
freedom.  The  Nasi  warlords  did  not  treat 
the  physical  sciences  and  technical  educa- 
tion as  stepchildren.  HlUer  used  with  dead- 
ly effeeUveiiMs  thoae  educated  In  these  flekto 
for  boleterlng  tlie  despotle  and  deetntettve 
alms  of  naziem.  Nor  do  Communist  retiin«fl 
treat  their  seleatlsts  and  teehnldens  ae 
neglected  orplMoe.  Tiiey  provide  their  selen< 
tuts  with  every  facility  and  full  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  knowledge  and  ea« 
paeitlee  tot  building  engines  of  vast  deecrue- 
tion  and  organs  for  mass  brtitallxatlon, 

Wtisc  ie  leelilng  In  education  under  to. 
Ulltarlan  regimes  of  the  Cotnmunlst'Nasu 
Is  •  certain  humane  spirit,  •  certain  faith, 
faltb  In  the  freedom  of  tlie  human  spirit 
and  mind.  Their  faoatlclem  Is  InUnse.  But 
this  fanaticism  Is  ths  very  opposlu  of  our 
moral  faith  and  fervor.  It  lacks  a  human 
quality.  This  lack  explains  the  degradation 
of  art  and  llUrature  under  totallurUin  re- 
gimes. This  tnhunuinlty  Inherent  In  the 
Communist  wsy  of  life  accounu  for  tlie 
stagnation  and  even  deUrtoratlon  of  the 
conditions  of  the  great  mass  of  ths  people 
In  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Nor  U  education  In  the  liberal  arU,  per 
ie,  the  answer. 

Divorced  from  the  people  and  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  such  education  would 
lead  only  to  a  cloUter  of  the  mind — a  cloister 
without  human  conscience  or  morals.  The 
challenge  and  threat  of  our  times  demand 
that  our  country  develop  humanitarian 
scientists  as  well  as  scientific  humanitarians. 
They  must  be  realistic  humanitarians  and 
not  prisoners  of  dogmas  or  cliches.  These 
are  only  obstacles  to  clear,  critical  and  con- 
structive thinking.  Our  scientists  should  not 
be  satiffled  with  merely  enjoying  freedom 
and  facilities  to  pursue  their  physical  and 
technical  research.  They  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  to  the  well-being  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual  as  a  human  being.  Unless  we 
of  the  free  world  steadfastly  adhere  to  these 
fundamental  humanitarian  values  and  moral 
standards,  we  wUl  lose  our  struggle  against 
International  Conununlst  tyranny,  for  we 
shall  have  failed  to  preserve  and  promote 
freedom  at  home. 

In  the  fight  between  freedom  and  totali- 
tarianism, the  free  tinlversity.  like  every 
other  humane  Institution,  dare  not  be  neu- 
tral. 


Our  schools  of  learning  cannot  be  merely 
mechanical  reflectors — some  sort  of  scien- 
tific mirrors — of  the  two  forces  In  combat. 
They  must  t>e  schools  for  humanitarian  serv- 
ice and  moral  leadership — training  centwa 
for  the  baalc  values  of  life,  for  midElng  life 
ever  fuller  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
material  sense.  Those  who  would  make  \ise 
of  our  fundamental  democratic  rights  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  democracy  Itself 
and  replacing  It  with  some  form  of  totali- 
tarian dictatorship — whether  It  be  Narl.  Fas- 
cist, Communist,  or  Falangist — have  no  place 
in  genuinely  free  academic  InsUtutlons. 
That  does  not  mean  that  everyone  of  us  must 
think  alike  and  must  conform  In  his 
thoughts  to  orders  from  above.  Our  schools 
must  be  laboratories  of  thought  and  Ideas, 
if  they  are  to  serve  our  free  way  of  life  and 
its  free  institutions. 

Those  who  are  In  earnest  about  eliminating 
the  evil  of  conformlsm.  wherever  it  Is  mani- 
fested in  OMx  country,  should  be  Just  as  en- 
thusiastic In  commending  the  students  at 
Georgia  Tech  for  demonstrating  In  behalf  of 
the  right  of  a  Negro,  to  play  on  a  college 
football  team  as  they  are  In  condemning 
racialist  rowdyism  against  a  Negro  co-ed  at 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

Today,  the  gravest  threat  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  all  other  basic  human  free- 
doms Is  to  be  found  in  the  totaliurlan  phi- 
losophy and  movement  fostered  snd  financed 
by  the  Soviet  dictatorship.  The  genuine 
fighter  against  conformlsm  must  recognize 
that  communism  Is  Its  most  perilous  expres- 
sion. In  our  opposition  to  even  the  slightest 
conformlsm  In  our  own  country,  we  must 
therefore  guard  against  cooperating  with 
Communlste  whose  dogmas  and  deeds  are  the 
very  negation  of  freedom  of  thought. 

Our  country  plays  a  vital  role  In  the  Inter- 
national arena.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
all  our  inatltutkine.  We  must  spare  no 
effort  and  lose  no  time  In  eliminating  any 
antldemocrstle  esiiresslons  in  our  way  tH  life. 
In  this  eonneetlon,  I  ean  sesure  you  that 
labor  will  yield  (o  none  in  acting  to  slimt- 
nate  from  ottr  country  race  prejudice  in 
•^ny  form.  In  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor, In  every  part  of  the  Und, 

Thank  Ood  that  In  our  dem^jcracy  no  ooe 
has  to  conform  even  with  the  highest  gov- 
ernment offlclal.  Wishful  thinking  and  leap- 
year  political  partisanship  have  caueed  some 
to  paint  a  distorted  picture  of  the  last  Con- 
gress of  the  CF8U  We  hsve  been  asked 
to  believe  that  the  free  world— In  romparlson 
with  the  Communist  orbit — Is  today  stronger 
than  It  was  a  year  sgo;  that  Moscow  has  been 
forced,  as  a  result  of  our  Increased  strength, 
to  revise  lu  straUgy  and  go  about  the 
world  seeking  friends  on  a  new  basis. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  thU  Is  true.  In 
addition.  I  find  It  hard  to  believe  any  one 
In  official  positions  of  responsibility  In  our 
Government  really  thinks  this  is  true. 

What  are  the  facts?  Despite  all  of  the 
world-shaking  noire  made  at  the  aoth  Com- 
munist Congren,  and.  on  many  occasions  be- 
fore, about  reforming  the  Soviet  system.  It 
remains  the  same — a  monolithic  one-party 
dictatorship  In  the  hands  of  a  narrow  clique 
whose  policies  are  always  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  thore  handplcked  by  the  Commu- 
nist ruling  group  to  represent  the  people. 

This  system  Is  maintained  by  a  ruthless 
police  state.  It  holds  many  millions  in 
slave  labor  camps  and  prisons.  It  maintains 
its  stranglehold  through  a  continuing 
purge  by  flrtng  squads  and  a  complete  denial 
of  the  democratic  rights  of  labor  and  the 
fundamental  human  rights  proclaimed  In 
our  country's  BlU  of  RlghU.  For  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Cxirtain,  the  dictatorship 
Is  no  less  oppressive  when  it  Is  r\m  by  11 
tyrants  trained  In  the  Stalinist  school  than 
w^en  It  was  run  by  a  single  despot. 

The  Soviet  system  is  today  further  away 
from  ours  than  It  ever  was.  because  In  otir 
country  democracy  has  been  making  head- 
way.   Hence,  there  is  no  basis  whatsoever  for 
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the  conclusion  that  the  Kremlin  now  real- 
ises that  It  must  bring  its  system  cloeer  to 
ours. 

Surely  we  must  realize  this  Is  not  tlie  flr^k 
time  that  the  Russian  Communists  have 
revised  their  strategy.  Surely  there  are  some 
of  us  who  remember  June  21,  1941.  when 
Moscow  changed  its  mind  about  Hitler 
being  a  great  patriot  defending  the  German 
people  and  world  peace. 

The  Russian  Communists  have  been  con- 
stantly revialng  their  strategy.  But  neither 
at  the  aoth,  nor  at  any  other,  party  congress 
have  they  changed  their  basic  and  ultimate 
aim — the  conquest  of  the  entire  world  and 
Its  transformation  on  the  Soviet  slave  pat- 
tern. 

If  the  present  world  crisis  could  be  dealt 
with  simply  on  the  basis  of  diplomatic  pacts 
between  nations.  It  would  not  be  so  serloiis. 
We  would  then  be  dealing  with  paper  perils 
and  a  pen-and-ink  crisis.  I  do  not  belittle 
the  value  of  pacts — especially  if  and  when 
they  are  genuinely  In  the  service  of  peace 
and  freedom.  But  the  mere  conclusion  of  a 
pact  is  In  Itself  no  proof  of  Its  effectiveness 
as  a  force  for  peace.  The  Molotov  project 
for  a  collective  seciuity  pact  as  well  as  the 
Warsaw  Pact  do  not  mean  that  Moscow  is 
copying  our  mutual -security  program.  NATO 
seeks  peace  and  has  helped  preserve  peace 
and  security.  Their  mutual-security  pro- 
grams aim  at  strengthening  the  forces  of 
Communist  aggression  and  dividing  the  dem- 
ocratic world. 

Russia,  without  doubt,  luw  nwny  serious 
weaknesses  In  agrlcultttfe.  Industry,  and  Ite 
relations  with  ite  aatelUtee.  Unfortunately, 
the  leadership  of  the  demoeratle  world  has 
not  done  enough  to  exploit  ttieae  weakneasee 
and  Impair  the  preetlige  and  power  of  the 
Communist  warlorde.  gelf-deeeptlon  In  re- 
gard to  the  30tb  Communlet  Farty  Congress 
would  only  aggravate  tbls  failure  on  ttoe  part 
ftt  the  free  world. 

The  recent  eongresi  under  KhrushelMV  did 
not  forewesr  a  single  one  of  lu  old  basis 
pollelee  of  Intolerance  toward  non-Commu- 
nists and  violenee  ae  a  means  of  getting  re- 
eulu.  The  anemic  posthumous  purge  of 
•uiin  does  not  ouneiltute  s  reptidlstlon  of  or 
a  break  with  hie  baste  policies  for  agricul- 
ture, the  primacy  of  heavy  Industry,  and 
secondary  attention  to  consumers'  goods. 
Furthermore,  the  congress  has  reaeserted 
unanimously  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
U.  a.  a.  a.  has  been  contlnuoutly  correct  and 
lor  peace—during  and  after  CKalln.  This, 
of  course,  means  Soviet  policy  In  regard  to 
disarmament,  ae  well  as  Its  policy  toward 
Oermany,  Korea,  and  Indochina. 

Had  tlM  30th  Communist  Congress  decided 
on  a  genuine  and  serious  purge  of  Stalin  and 
Sullnism,  It  would  have  acted  not  merely 
Bsalnst  the  dead  despot  but  first  of  all  against 
the  leading  surviving  Stalinists.  However.  It 
Is  precisely  those  figures  who  constitute  the 
present  so-called  collective  leadership. 

Make-believe  rehabilitation  of  some  of 
those  asBSBslnated  by  the  Stalin  regime 
does  not  eliminate  the  roots  of  the  evil. 
But  what  else  can  one  expect  from  tlMee  who 
have  for  decades  been  the  sinister  agents  and 
EervUe  accomplices  of  Stalin  In  his  worst 
crimes  against  the  peoples  now  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  In  Europe  and  Asia  and  against 
the  peace  of  the  world? 

These  successors  to  Stalin  know  there  Is 
deep-going  resentment  and  embltterment 
among  the  Russians  and  other  peoples  over 
the  unbridled  Communist  terrorism.  They 
are  trying  to  fool  the  Soviet  people  by  put- 
ting all  blame  on  their  dead  leader  whom  they 
but  yesterday  worshipped  as  an  infallible 
deity. 

In  typical  Stalinist  fashion.  Khrushchev  Is 
now  making  a  scapegoat  of  Berla — his  com- 
rr.de  and  partner  in  crime  whom  he  had 
placed  before  the  firing  squad.  Only  when 
the  Soviet  peoples  mete  out  full  Justice  to 
these  criminals,  will  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  t)egln  to 
have  a  system  closer  to  ours. 


If  the  Communist  top  leaders  In  the  Krem- 
lin have  agreed,  at  least  for  a  while,  to  stop 
shooting  each  other.  It  does  not  follow  that 
they  will  stop  shooting  at  us.  To  the  extent 
they  can  really  close  their  ranks,  they  are 
even  more  dangerous  to  world  peace  and 
freedom. 

Tliere  Is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  free- 
dom-loving people  anywhere  to  rejoice  over 
Khrushchev  and  Mikoyan  saying  that,  under 
special  circumstances,  the  Communist  revo- 
lution might  be  achieved  through  parliauMn- 
tary  means  and  without  resorting  to  violence. 
Tomorrow,  as  yesterday  in  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, it  will  be  the  Kremlin  that  will 
decide  what  are  such  "peaoKul"  special  cir- 
cumstances. 

Moreover,  the  so-called  Khrusheliev  revi- 
sion on  the  «<»gw  does  not  mean  that  a 
"peaceful"  Communist  revolution  will  do 
anything  else  but  destroy  the  democratic  par- 
liamentary system  and  replace  It  with  a  So- 
viet type  of  one-party  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship. Yes,  we  can  look  at  Czechoslovakia 
afe  an  Infamous  example  of  a  "peaceful" 
Conununlst  revolution. 

Only  those  free  men  wlu>  want  to  commit 
suicide  should  swallow  this  Khrushchev  revi- 
sion plU.  These  new  tactics  are  only  a  new 
variant  of  the  tactics  of  infiltration  employed 
by  Moscow.  The  aim  of  the  new  line  is  to 
fool  the  people — esjjeclally  the  workers — 
of  the  non-Communist  ooimtrles  Into  united 
fronts  with  Moscow's  agencies  abroad.  Its 
aim  is  to  get  its  Communist  agents  into 
cabinets  al  popular  front  governments. 

The  30th  Communist  Congress  boasted  ttutt 
socialism  has  triumphed  In  the  U.  S.  8.  R., 
and  that  it  will  triumph  through  the  world. 
If  what  they  have  In  Russia  today  In  lo- 
eiallma,  then  I  am  sure  many  of  our  friends 
in  BrlUln.  Francs.  lUly  and  other  free  eoun- 
trlss.  wbo  consider  tliemseivss  demoeratle 
soeuiisu,  hsve  no  desU'e  to  atuin  such  a 
"paradise"  regardless  of  wlut  road  Is  offsred 
to  them— wtiettier  it  be  the  Lenin  totA,  ttis 
•ulln  rofMl  or  the  Klirushetosv  rosd. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Tito  road  snd  where  It  Is  leading,  In  the  Isst 
7  ysam.  thu  rosd  has  been  pavsl  not  wltb 
•ovlet  gold  bricks  but  wltb  American  gold, 
•inee  IMS.  the  Tito  regime  bse  received 
about  a  billion  doltsrs  of  American  eco- 
nomic snd  military  sid. 

Before  the  Khnuhchev-Tlto  reunion  in 
Belgrade  last  June,  Tito  was  denouncing  the 
Soviet  Union  ae  terrorletlc  Bute  capMeilsm, 
Tito  ttoen  strutted  as  ttie  model  neutralist 
and  opponent  of  all  blocs.  But  since  this  re- 
union, Tito  has  moved  very  fast  toward 
Moscow— so  fast  tlwt  lie  has  dropped  tils 
mask. 

On  February  19,  the  30th  Russian  Commu- 
nist Congress  received  from  Tito  a  heart- 
warming message— lavish  In  praise  of  ttte 
Soviet  Union  as  a  "Great  Socialist  Country" 
working  "for  the  benefit  of  a  fturther  peace- 
ful development  of  international  rslatlens 
and  cooperation."  This  message  emphasized 
that  "the  gradual  and  tuiinterrupted  im- 
provement in  his  relations  with  Moscow  is 
the  road  which  Is  the  most  healthy  one  for 
the  restoration  of  mutual  and  firm  trust  and 
cooperation"  between  the  Yugoslav  and  Rus- 
sian Communist  dictatorships. 

On  March  3.  the  Kremlin  controlled  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  which  we  cfl 
world  free  labor  consider  the  most  dangerous 
spearhead  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy,  annoimced  that  Tito's  so-called 
unions  had  been  reaflUlated  with  it.  This  Is 
most  significant.  It  shows  far  more  clearly 
where  Tito  is  going  than  any  pact  he  signs 
with  Turkey  and  Greece  or  any  promise  he 
gives  to  Washington.  Our  overseas  colleagues 
who  had  illusions  about  Tito's  unions  being 
free  and  different  from  Moscow's  Communist 
labor  fronts  should  now  awaken  to  reality. 
I  submit  that  the  time  has  come  for  our  SUte 
Department  to  reexamine  thoroughly  the 
entire  problem  of  further  American  aid  to 
the  Tito  regime.    Let  the  American  people  be 


told  Just  how  tiie  arming  and  feeding  of  tbe 
1956  model  of  the  Tito  dictatorship  with 
American  dollars  can  iielp  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

Some  might  argue  that  we  should  not  criti- 
cize Tito,  lest  we  push  him  into  Moscow's 
comer  or  ii\to  Khrushchev's  arms.  In  this  re- 
gard, there  is  ample  evidence  that  Tito  doea 
not  need  any  pushing.  He  is  already  well  on 
his  way  into  the  arms  of  Khrushchev. 

The  present  enormous  Soviet  power  makea 
this  "new"  line,  all  the  more  dangerous  to 
the  free  world.  The  trade  imtonlsta  of  the 
free  world,  especially  In  Britain,  where 
Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  will  soon  visit, 
have  no  illusions  about  the  20th  Communist 
Congress.  They  will  never  forget  that  in  the 
very  years  when  Britain  helped  liberate  more 
than  500  million  people  from  colonialism. 
Communist  Russia  has  put  under  a  new 
colonialist  yoke  more  than  half  a  billion 
people  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

If  there  were  the  beginnings  of  a  real 
change  Inside  Russia  and  its  relations  with 
other  peoples,  the  Moscow  regime  would  be- 
gin to  move  in  the  following  direction: 

1.  Abolish  the  one-party  system  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  restore  the  right  to  organize 
free  trade-unions  and  democratic  political 
parties. 

2.  Agree  to  internationally  supervised  free 
Hectlons  in  all  areas  of  dispute  and  tenakm — 
Germany.  Korea,  the  satellites,  etc. 

a.  Release  all  political  prisoners  and  does 
all  concentration  camps. 

4.  Agree  to  disarmament  tlutmgh  inter- 
national Inspection  and  supervision  of 
nuclear  and  all  otlier  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

6.  Oesse  all  subversive  and  esplonsgs  se« 
tlvities  titfough  the  Oomlnform  and  all  its 
sgendes, 

g.  Apply  in  the  Middle  Bset  snd  eieswhsre 
the  Ave  principles  KnisclMv  and  Buigsntoi 
balled  In  ttaeU-  tour  of  India  snd  st  the  aoOi 
Congress. 

7,  Agree  to  wltbdrsw  Msrshsl  RolMsovsky 
from  eontrol  of  ttis  PoMsb  Army. 

9,  Aeeept  the  proposals  made  t»y  the  West 
(whieto  they  re/eeted  st  Oenevs)  for  frss 
esebange  et  Ideas  snd  cultural  material  bs- 
twees  the  U.  f .  B.  R.  and  the  frss  sountriss. 

Our  free-isber  movement  snd  our  demo- 
erstlc  sesdemte  community  csn  render  a 
really  greet  service  to  otir  eotwtry  by  tieiplng 
It  develop  clarity  and  tmlty  of  purpose  and 
much  greater  inltutlve  In  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  freedom.  Our  ootmtry  Ium  mueb 
more  to  sell  tlum  seeds,  farm  machinery  and 
automobiles.  We  tiave  very  effective  means 
with  wiiich  to  quarantine  communism  or 
any  other  deq^otlsm.  We  liave  tlie  Ideale 
and  the  Ideas;  the  devotion  to  human  dig- 
nity and  liberty:  the  military  potential  and 
infinite  capacity  to  help  transform  countries 
peacefully  into  areas  of  well-being  and  free» 
dom  for  the  great  mass  of  people. 

It  Is  such  aspirations  and  actions  that 
have  led  to  the  very  creation  of  our  own 
country  and  its  development  into  a  great 
as  well  as  powerful  Nation.  Working  to- 
gether, the  men  and  women  of  learning  and 
labor,  in  America  and  other  liberty-loving 
countries,  can  and  will  build  the  road  to  a 
world  free  from  spiritual,  mental,  and  physi- 
cal destitution — to  a  world  free  from  the 
perils  of  poverty,  dictatorship  and  war.  I 
assure  you  American  labor  will  do  its  parte. 


ORDER  FOR  A  RECESS  TO  11 
O'CLOCK  A.  M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.  I   ask    unanimous   consent    that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
this  evening,  it  stand  in  recess  until  11 

o'clock  a.  m.  ttMnorrow.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OP 
THE  WEEK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  announce  that  we  will  perhaps  stay 
In  session  tomorrow  until  7:30  or  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  We  have  modi- 
fled  the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
and  consequently  there  will  be  only  1 
hour  of  debate  allowed  on  each  amend- 
ment. If  Members  will  cooperate,  it  is 
hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  dispose  of 
a  number  of  amendments  tomorrow. 
Then  the  Senate  will  convene  early  on 
Thursday.  It  is  hoped  that  we  will  be 
able  to  complete  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  either  on  Thursday  or  Friday. 

If  we  are  unable  to  complete  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  on  Friday.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  serve  notice  now,  so  that  all 
Senators  may  be  on  notice,  that  we  will 
have  a  Saturday  session.  I  believe  it  is 
Important  that  we  pass  the  bill  this  week. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  have  worked  long  and  hard  on 
the  bill;  the  Senate  has  been  consider- 
ing it  now  for  weeks,  and  we  still  have 
seventy-odd  amendments  at  the  desk. 
Therefore  the  Senate  must  be  on  notice 
that  we  will  meet  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  and 
remain  In  session  until  7:30  or  8  o'clock 
tomorrow  evening.  Then  we  will  decide 
whether  we  will  begin  the  next  day  at 
10  or  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  will 
iwobably  run  late  on  Thursday  evening, 
in  the  hope  that  we  can  finish  the  bill. 

If  we  cannot  finish  the  bill  on  Thurs- 
day, we  will  run  late  again  on  Friday. 
If  we  cannot  complete  the  bill  on  Friday, 
we  will  have  a  Saturday  session.  I  hope 
that  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  with  my  good  friend,  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  announcement  made  by  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
conclude  consideration  of  the  bill  this 
week  on  Thixrsday.  or  on  Friday,  at  the 
latest. 

Mr.  Fl .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Tcry  happy  to  hear  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  make  that 
announcement.  By  the  amendment  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  ob- 
tained tonight,  we  have  shortened  the 
time  for  debate  on  each  amendment. 
Therefore,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  we 
may  get  through  with  the  bill  in  the 
next  2  days,  if  only  we  will  work  on  it, 
and  not  get  Involved  in  discussing  ex- 
traneous matters,  as  occurred  today. 
Today  the  Senate  spent  at  least  3  hours 
debating  matters  which,  although  im- 
portant, were  discussed  in  time  taken 
from  consideration  of  the  farm  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  from  now  on.  Sena- 
tors will  devote  their  full  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  amendments  to  the  farm 
bill  that  remain  to  be  discussed  and  voted 
on.  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  through 
with  the  farm  bill  in  2  days. 


EASTER  RECESS 

Mr,  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  it  has  been  cijstomary 
In  the  other  body  to  take  a  recess  at 
Eastertime.  I  understand  that  this  year 
the  House  will  take  a  recess  from  the 
29th  of  March,  which  is  the  day  before 


Good  Friday,  until  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, the  9th  of  April. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  whether  he  is  prepared 
at  this  time  to  indicate  what  the  policy 
of  his  steering  committee  and  of  the 
majority  leadership  is  in  regard  to  a 
similar  Easter  recess  by  the  Senate. 

We  have  had  inquiries  relating  to  this 
subject  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  thought  we  might  get  some  clarifica- 
tion of  It  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  that  I  discussed  the  matter  fully 
and  thoroughly  with  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  today  at  lunch. 

If  the  minority  is  agreeable  to  it — and 
the  majority  leader  learned  a  long  time 
ago  that  we  must  operate  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  particularly  when  the  Sen- 
ate is  divided  48  to  47— if  the  minority 
is  agreeable  to  it,  it  would  please  us  to 
leave  here  on  Thursday  evening,  the  29th 
of  March,  the  day  before  Good  Friday, 
and  to  return  on  Monday,  April  9. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  is  the 
recess  which  has  been  set  by  the  House. 
That  would  be  agreeable  to  our  side.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  minority  leader 
has  any  better  suggestions  to  offer,  I 
shall  be  elad  to  consider  them,  as  he 
knows,  because  we  are  coleaders,  and  if 
we  ever  get  to  the  point  where  we  are 
not,  we  will  be  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Texas 
that  I  am  sure  that  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  minority.  The  only  proviso  I 
should  like  to  attach  to  such  an  agree- 
ment—and I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  has  such  a  proviso 
in  mind,  as  much  the  minority  leader 
has — that  we  shall  have  completed  con- 
sideration of  the  farm  bill  before  that 
time.  I  should  not  want  to  see  the  Sen- 
ate get  into  such  a  situation  that  the 
farm  bill  would  be  left  hanging  come  the 
Easter  recess. 

Assuming  that  we  will  have  disposed 
of  the  farm  bill  this  week,  as  indicated, 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  objection  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  majority  lead- 
er's suggestion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Following 
the  pobcy  of  never  putting  ofT  until  to- 
morrow a  decision  which  one  can  make 
today,  I  should  like  to  announce  so  that 
the  Senate  may  be  on  notice  that  about 
5  or  5:30  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening. 
March  29,  the  Senate  will  take  a  recess 
until  Monday.  April  9.  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leaders,  the  Senate  being  will- 
ing. All  Senators  can  make  their  plans 
accordingly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  me  to  yield  in  connection 
with  the  announcement  I  have  made? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  should  like 
the  floor  on  another  matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Very  well. 


SENATOR  McCLELLAN,  OF 
ARKANSAS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  a  great  pleasure  today  to 


open  the  Washington  Star  and  to  read 
the  editorial  in  that  fine  newspaper  ac- 
cording deserved  recognition  of  the 
character,  the  Integrity  and  the  ability 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan.I 

By  his  conduct,  by  his  dignity,  and  by 
his  devotion  to  the  rules  of  fair  play. 
John  McClcllan  has  reflected  great 
credit  upon  the  Senate.  I  am  proud  to 
serve  with  him  and  to  work  with  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  March  13,  1956. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taking  on  Touch  Jos 
The  bipartisan  Senate  committee  Mt  up  to 
Investigate  lobbying  and  campaign  contri- 
bution practices  finally  has  agreed  on  one 
of  its  tested  "workhorses" — Democratic  Sena- 
tor McClelxan.  of  Arkansas — as  chairman. 
There  is  much  about  Mr.  McClkllan's  rec- 
ord to  Indicate  that  he  will  do  a  good  Job — 
unless  the  evenly  divided  committee  worlu 
itself  into  a  partisan  sUlemate.  The  poasl- 
blllty  of  thU  is  diminished  perhaps  by  the 
fact  that  the  Arkansan  himself,  as  an  experi- 
enced committee  chairman  and  investigator, 
has  succeeded  in  the  past  in  avoiding  the 
evils  of  stubborn  partisanship. 

This  is.  of  course,  an  uniuual  inquiry  In 
that  It  bears  in  a  sense  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  Senate  Itself.  Lobbying  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  accepted  practice  in  the  process  of 
considering  and  enacting  leffUlation— not 
only  in  Washington,  but  In  SUte  capitals  as 
well.  Pluancial  support  for  campaigns  like- 
wise u  proper,  within  limitations  set  up  by 
law.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  the 
tempUtlon  Is  great  for  -special  Interests"  to 
stretch  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  the  di- 
viding line  is  not  always  a  clearly  defined 
one.  There  U  a  danger  then  that  superficial 
examination  of  borderline  cases,  or  their  ex- 
ploitation for  partisan  reasons,  could  lead 
to  opinions  of  "guilt  by  assoclaUon."  No 
Justice  would  be  served  by  such  a  result. 

Mr.  McClkllan  is  a  lawyer  by  profession 
and  was  a  prosecuting  attorney  before  he 
entered  politics  He  has  demonstrated  his 
respect  for  the  fair  rules  of  evidence.  whUe 
showing  also  that  he  Is  tough  and  forth- 
right in  his  pursuit  of  facU.  This  committee 
already  has  had  trouble  getting  organized 
and  setting  Its  ground  rules.  lu  next  Job  Is 
to  gather  a  staff  competent  to  undertake  an 
Inquiry  that  will  be  both  difficult  and  some- 
times delicate.  It  will  demand  all  of  Mr. 
McClillan  s  skills  then  to  keep  the  InvesU- 
Ration  on  Its  proper  road,  and  to  make  It 
constructive. 


STORAGE  AND  HANDLING  CHARGES 
PAID     BY     COMMODITY     CREDIT 
CORPORATION  TO  CERTAIN  FIRMS 
Mr  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  farm  bill  one  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  committee  was 
Mr.  M.  W.  Thatcher,  general  manager 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association.    St.     Paul.    Minn.      Diu-ing 
the    testimony    questions    were    put    to 
him   relating   to  storage  and   handling 
charges  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association.     It  was  at  that 
time  requested  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  furnish  a  report  as  to  the 
storage  and  handling  charges  paid  to 
the  GTA.  as  the  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association  is  called,  and  also 
paid  to  other  large  warehouses  or  grain 
firms. 
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I  am  happy  to  have  received  a  letter, 
dated  March  12,  1956.  from  Mr.  That- 
cher, along  with  copies  of  letters  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, one  of  wliich  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Harold  R.  Lewis.  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Ofllce  of  Information,  and  a  statis- 
tical table  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  entitled  "Approximate  Cost 
for  Storage  for  1  Year  of  CCC-Owned 
Grains  Stored  by  Largest  Warehousemen 
in  Minneapolis  Commodity  Office  Area. 
Based  on  Quantities  in  Store  on  Decem- 
ber 22.  1955." 

Mr.  President,  the  statistical  informa- 
tion is  an  estimate.  It  is  the  only  in- 
formation available  from  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Information  speaks  for  itself. 
The  firms  which  were  covered  are  the 
Archer- Daniel  Midland:  Cargill.  Inc.; 
Continental  Grain  Co.;  and  the  Farmers' 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association. 

Those  are  the  larger  of  the  warehotise- 
men  in  the  Minneapolis  Commodity  Of- 
fice area. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  as  I 
have  said. 

The  total  paid,  of  all  charges,  to  the 
OTA  was  $1.604,0d9. 

The  aggregate  to  the  Archer-Daniel 
Midland  was  $3,452,276. 

The  total  paid  to  the  Continental 
Grain  Co.  was  »64,346. 

This  covers  wheat,  com.  barley,  oats, 
rye.  flax,  and  soybeans. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  also  that  a  copy^of  the  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
printed,  along  with  the  statistical  table 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

PswMW  UmoN  OaazM 
Tesmzmai.  AasocianoM. 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  March  12,  1959. 
The  Honorable  HoBoeT  H.  HuMPmtiT. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

W<uhington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkab  SENAToa  HtrMPHmrr:  There  have 
been  many  stories  printed  and  reprinted 
about  the  large  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  paid  to  OTA  for  storage  and  handling 
charges  In  connection  with  the  'armers' 
grntn  put  under  loan  In  the  support  pro- 
grams. The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration had  featured  this  large  amount  of 
money  paid  to  GTA  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  It  has  been  picked  up  by  sev- 
eral of  the  newspapers,  and  there  has  also 
been  a  story  In  some  of  the  farm  magazines, 
more  recently  the  Farm  Journal. 

We  have  made  efforts  to  get  Information 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  amount  of  such  service  fees 
pnld  to  our  competitors,  but  have  been  re- 
peatedly Informed  that  such  Information  was 
not  available.  It  has  always  been  Interest- 
ing to  us  that  such  Information  was  avail- 
able as  to  OTA  from  some  source.  Recently 
we  have  written  again  for  such  Information 
and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  what  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture— their  letter  of  March  9.  1958, 
and  a  tabulation  made  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  showing  Archer- 
Danlels-Mldland  Oo.  receiving  the  largest 
amount,  Cargill,  Inc.,  the  second  largest 
amount,  and  OTA  the  third  largest  amount. 
According  to  this  statement.  OTA  received 
less  than  one-half  as  much  ••  the  Arcber- 
Danlels-Mldland  Co. 


When  Senator  Aiksm  got  Into  this  field 
of  discussing  with  me  when  I  was  a  witneaa 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  January  20,  I  suggested  aiKl  urged  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  get 
a  complete  statement,  not  only  as  to  the 
amount  of  service  fees  paid  the  large  grain 
companies  rendering  storage  service  for  the 
farmers'  loan  support  program,  but  also  to 
get  the  Information  about  those  large  grain 
companies  who  bad  built  a  large  amount  of 
new  grain  storage.  With  respect  to  which, 
they  were  granted  two  Incentives: 

1.  A  fast  write-off  for  depreciation. 

2.  A  2-  or  3 -year  guaranteed  amount  of 
storage  fees  that  the  Government  would  pay 
to  the  builder  In  case  the  storage  actually 
received  did  not  come  up  to  the  guaranteed 
amount  for  storage  services. 

I  stated  to  your  committee,  which  In- 
cludes Senator  Aocen,  that  OTA  had  none  of 
these  advantages:  that  they  had  no  fast 
writeoff;  that  they  had  no  guaranteed  stor- 
age earnings;  and  that  we  were  not  the 
largest  organization  in  this  field  of  storage 
services.  The  reason  these  grain  firms  were 
given  these  special  advantages  was  because 
the  Government  wanted  more  storage  built. 
We  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  of  OTA"* 
funds  to  build  such  storage  requested  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — U8DA, 
but  entirely  trusted  to  fortune  as  to  what 
business  might  come  our  way.  Another 
thing  I  pointed  out  to  your  committee  was 
that  otir  competitors  keep  their  profits,  but 
OTA  returns  patronage  dlvldeiuls  to  the 
farmers  on  such  savings  as  we  make. 

If  you  will  read  the  letter  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  very  care- 
fully, you  win  find  out  that  their  statement  of 
fees  paid  for  storage  and  handling  are  an 
estimate.  That  is  to  say.  as  I  understand  It. 
they  took  the  amount  of  grain  In  store  on 
a  given  day  and  multiplied  It  by  365  days  to 
get  the  amount  Oif  storage  and  handling 
services  paid  for. 

I  think  aU  of  this  Information  properly  be- 
longs within  the  debate  on  the  present  farm 
bin,  and  I  hope  to  see  It  In  the  Concbes- 
•lONAL  RccoBO  of  the  Senate's  deliberations. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  for  thanking 
jrou  for  the  terrific  energy  and  time  and 
study  that  you  gave  to  this  farm  legislation, 
and  for  your  very  able  presentation  of  It 
over  a  period  of  several  days  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
On  behalf  of  all  of  our  patrons,  please  ac- 
cept our  deep  appreciation  and  lasting 
gratitude. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yo\m, 
M.  W.  Thatches, 
Qmeral  Manager. 


One  of  theae.  as  you  know.  U  at  Mlnneapolts. 
lAicer  firms  may  have  storage  faeUttles  la 
several  of  the  commodity  cOce  regions. 

The  current  survey  referred  to  above, 
therefore,  is  being  undertaken  on  the  basis 
of  the  Inventory  record  of  the  quantities  of 
OOC  grain  stored  in  all  facilities  of  larger 
firms  on  a  given  date.  An  estimate  can  then 
be  made  of  the  annual  rate  of  storage  and 
handling  feee.  as  of  that  date. 

This  was  the  basis  upon  which  a  limited 
administrative  check  was  made  In  the  Min- 
neapolis CSd  commodity  office  as  of  last 
December  22.  The  check  showed  the  quan- 
tities of  CCC  grain  In  store  In  faclllUes  of 
four  larger  operations  at  that  time.  Ap- 
proximate handling  and  storage  charges  for 
1  year  were  then  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
these  quantities. 

On  request,  a  copy  of  the  lUtlng  of  these 
estimates  was  made  available  to  the  corre- 
spondent to  whom  you  referred  In  your 
letter.     An  exact  copy  of  this  list  Is  enclosed. 

We  understand  that  another  check  is  be- 
ing made  of  the  total  amount  of  CCC  grain 
in  commercial  storage,  at  a  given  time,  on 
a  8tate-by-SUtc  basis.  This  would  not. 
however,  include  information  about  indi- 
vidual fimu. 

We  hope  this  Information,  and  the  enclosed 
listing  of  the  preliminary  check  which  was 
made  at  the  Minneapolis  office,  wlU  help 
meet  your  needs. 

Sincerely  jawn, 

Haiolo  It.  iMwrn, 
Astiatant  Director. 

Approximate  eo$t  for  itorage  for  1  pear  of 
CCC-oumed  graint  ttored  by  largett  trare- 
houiemen  in  Minneapolia  Commodity  Office 
area  bated  on  quantitiet  in  ttore  on  Dee. 
22.  I95S 


VttlTB)  STAI 

Department  op  AoRictTLTtntB. 

Washington.  March  9,  1958. 
Mr    OoKDON  Roth. 

Director  of  Public  Relations.  Farmert 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dbab  Me.  Both:  This  U  in  reply  to  your 
letter  to  Stanley  Gaines  requesting  a  list  of 
storage  firms  receiving  9500.000  or  more  in 
fees  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

On  checking  with  the  Commodity  StabUt- 
zatlon  Service,  we  find  that  such  irrformatlon 
is  not  available  In  Washington.  In  accord- 
ance with  requests  from  congressional  com- 
mittees, CSS  Is  currently  gathertng  Informa- 
tion which  win  show  the  volume  of  CCC 
storage  operations  with  a  ntimber  of  larger 
firms,  on  a  national  basis.  However,  this 
Information  wUl  not  be  available  for  a  few 
days. 

We  understand  that  it  wotild  not  be  ad- 
ministratively possible,  without  disrupting 
the  entire  flow  of  work  In  field  offices,  to 
assemble  data  on  the  basis  of  the  exact  fees 
paid  to  Individual  firms  at  all  (actlities.  as 
suggested  In  your  letter.  The  storage  opera- 
tlona  are  bandied  by  eight  CSS  commodity 
offices    in   different   parts   of    the   oountry. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  the  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
Department  a<  AgricoBure  was  directed 
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to  Mr.  Gordon  Roth.  Director  of  Pub- 
Uc  Relations.  P&rmers'  Union  Orain 
Terminal  Association. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [  Mr.  Ancxit  ]  present,  because  it 
was  under  his  questioning  that  this  in- 
formation was  sought,  and  I  know  he  will 
be  exceedingly  interested  in  the  resiilts  of 
the  request,  or  the  answer  to  the  request. 
I  should  say.  and  the  reply  which  I  have 
personally  received  from  the  general 
manager  of  OTA. 


RECESS  TO  11  A.  M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  44  minut«s  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  until 
tomorrow.  Wednesday,  March  14,  1956. 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  13  (legislative  day  of 
March  6),  1956: 

Pos-ncASms 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  poet- 
nuuters : 

ALABAMA 

Karl  Barley.  Nonnal.  Ala..  In  place  of  Id.  L. 
QW.  removed. 

Uarte  W.  Nuas.  Pine  Hill.  Ala.,  in  place  of 
C.  O.  Mason,  Jr..  transferred. 

ALASKA 

Frank  W.  Donalson.  Onlena.  Alaska.  In 
place  of  Marvella  Kowttlczyk.  resigned. 

Prances  L.  Nally.  King  Salmon.  Ala&fca.  In 
place  of  L.  M  Wright,  deceased. 

AKIZONA 

Donald  L.  Remm.  Casa  Grande,  Arts.,  in 
place  of  N.  B.  Prather.  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Nettle  E.  OTtoark.  South  Port  Smith.  Ark.. 
In  place  of  K.  L.  Dooley,  deceased. 

CALIrOaNIA 

Blaabeth  Waldron.  Blue  Jay.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  DeMent.  retired. 

Eugene  A.  Ouerrettaz.  Orlck.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Gross,  resigned. 

Donald  P  Morrison.  San  Bruno,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  L.  E.  Brbes.  retired. 

GCOIGIA 

Homer  E.  Cook,  Alto.  Oa.,  In  place  of  T.  W. 
Dalton.  transferred. 

Tommle  C  Penn,  Rochelle,  Oa..  In  place 
of  W   T.  Standard,  deceased. 

Benjamin  M.  Woodruff.  Sandy  Springs.  Oa.. 
In  place  of  G.  W.  Adolphus,  retired. 

IDA  no 
James  M.  Lyke.  Caldwell.  Idaho,  in  place 
oX  C.  K.  Bales,  retired. 

n.Ln«ots 

Frank  Kelstler.  Jr..  Anna.  111..  In  place  of 
R.  C.  Gurley.  transferred. 

Roland  Horney.  Beason,  HI.,  in  place  of 
J.  H.  Randolph,  removed. 

Viola  Klnman.  Hamburg,  111.,  in  place  of 
K.  r.  Day.  retired. 

Justus  A.  Gibson.  Mount  Carmel,  111.,  in 
place  of  Fay  Moyer,  removed. 

Roger  R.  Boner.  West  Frankfort.  111.,  in 
place  of  H.  B.  Wilkinson,  removed. 

nvouMA 
William  F.  Relneke.  Mount  Vernon.  Ind.. 
In  place  of  M.  W.  Smith,  deceased. 


Kmest  B.  Bushong.  Syracuse,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  L.  B.  Whitehead,  retired. 

Bura  Annlta  Dillon.  Williamsburg,  Ind..  In 
place  of  M.  J.  Prazer,  retired. 

Philip  L.  Laurlen.  Winona  Lake.  Ind..  in 
place  of  R.  O.  Nuabaum.  retired. 

lowa 

Marvin  R.  Morgan.  Anita.  Iowa.  In  place  of 
O.  O.  Smlther.  retired. 

Irvin  B.  Walker.  Early.  Iowa,  in  place  of 
C.  E.  Hlnde.  transferred. 

Charles  Harold  Huff.  Blakesburg,  Iowa.  In 
place  of  P.  B.  Barnes,  removed. 

William  C.  Kinney.  Danbury,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  E.  P.  Patten,  retired. 

Walter  H.  Thomas.  Green  Mountain.  Iowa, 
in  place  of  R.  W.  Thomas,  retired. 

KANSAS 

James  J.  Hiner.  Belvue.  Kana..  in  place  of 
F.  L.  Weeks,  retired. 

Louts  B.  Shaw.  Overland  Park.  Kana..  in 
place  of  E.  C.  Turner,  resigned. 

KKNTTJCKT 

Clara  O.  Kelly.  Combs.  Ky.,  in  place  of 
Emanuel   Combs,   resigned. 

Lillian  P.  Lowe.  Haruld.  Ky..  in  place  of 
E.  K.  Sturglll.  retired. 

Mary  Kevin  Egan.  Nazareth.  Ky..  In  place 
of  Slater  James  Haldeman.  retired. 

Miles  M  Davis.  ParU.  Ky..  in  place  of  Val- 
lette  McCllntock.  removed. 

Ralph  P.  Chaney.  Pine  Knot.  Ky..  in  place 
of  J.  C.  Ryan,  retired. 

Arnold  D.  Sprague.  Jr.  Sturgls.  Ky..  In 
place  of  L.  D.  Rose,  retired. 

Eugene  Sammons.  Worthington.  Ky.,  In 
place  of  L.  M.  Oney.  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Otis  O  Darbonne.  Grand  Coteau.  La.,  In 
place  of  Ethel  Barry,  retired. 

MAINV 

John  E.  Sargent.  Pryeburg.  Maine.  In  place 
of  W.  O.  Jordan,  deceased. 

Kellen  R.  MeUnson.  St.  Francis.  Maine.  In 
place  of  C.  P.  Pelletler.  deceased. 

MIMNSaOTA 

Carman  J  Ee?.  Gary,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
R.   E.  Garden,   transferred. 

Harold  J.  Harris.  Hanley  Falls.  Minn..  In 
place  of  L.  H.  Lee.  transferred. 

MISSISSTFFT 

Wiley  Lee  Wllllamaon.  Collins.  Mlaa..  in 
place  of  W.  Y.  Gullbert.  declined. 

Carl  H.  Parker.  Sumrall.  Miss.,  in  place 
of  O.  J.  Page,  retired. 

MISSOUBI 

Hobart  C.  Nlcolay.  Butler,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
R.  D.  Holland,  deceased. 

MONTANA 

Cecil  J.  Ranney.  Alberton.  Mont.,  in  place 
of  P    C.  Flinders,  reslgnwl. 

Donald  W.  Bell,  Browning,  Mont.,  in  place 
of  O.  A.  TelUfero,  reUred. 

NESaASKA 

Edward  A.  Rodenburg.  Deshler.  Nebr..  In 
place  of  Fred  Ferguson,  retired. 

NEW  jsaarr 

Joseph  S.  Bird.  Annandale.  N.  J.,  in  place 
of  C.  R.  McConnell.  retired. 

William  T  Reedy.  Iselln.  N.  J..  In  place  of 
Frank    Mastrangelo.    retired. 

Erma  B.  Moncrief.  Newport.  N.  J..  In  place 
of  C.  J.  Gaskill.  deceased. 

Ray  W.  Llngelbach.  Port  Republic.  N.  J., 
in  place  of  F.  W.  Huntley,  removed. 

NrW    TOKX 

Bruce  E.  Champlin.  Andes.  N.  T..  In  place 
of  A.  G.  Pooley,  deceased. 

Patrick  J.  Foley.  Bethpage,  N.  T..  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Kllngehoefer,  removed. 

Beatrice  L.  Stevens.  Bridgewater.  N.  T..  In 
place  of  E.  F.  Conte.  retired. 

Seward  M.  Dawes.  Clinton.  N.  T..  in  plac* 
of  F.  J.  Biu-ns,  deceased. 


PhUlp  S.  Levy,  Newburgh.  N.  T..  In  place 
ttt  C.  J.  Brown,  retired. 

Kathryn  D.  Probert.  New  Hampton,  N.  T.. 
In  place  of  H.  H  Sly.  transferred. 

Reginald  T.  Stevenson.  Sea  CliiT.  N.  T..  In 
place  of  George  Arata,  resigned. 

Kenneth  D.  Woods,  SeUuket.  N.  Y.,  In 
place  of  Anna  Fallon,  retired. 

WUbert  J.  Regnet.  Swormvllle.  H.  T.,  In. 
place  of  W.  H.  Smith,  deceased. 

NORTH  CAkOLINA 

Robert  W.  Sharpe.  aharpsburg.  N.  C,  in 
place  of  Bstelle  Bason,  removed. 

NO«TH   DAKOTA 

Dora  R.  Loeppke.  Heaton.  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
iif  J.  C.  Stuart,  resigned. 

OHIO 

Oeonre  B  Lewis.  Blue  Creek.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  O    W    Miranda,  retired. 

William  Edwsrd  Dornan.  Canton.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  L.  J.  Elsaesser.  deceased. 

Charles  H  Walters.  Circlevllle.  Ohio,  In 
place  of  A.  H    Hays,  retired. 

Jsmes  W.  Brnad.  Clyde.  Ohio.  In  place  of 
W.  A.  Drown,  retired. 

Dale  R  Wyker.  Grove  CTty.  Ohio.  In  place 
of  B    W.  Todd,  transferred. 

Carrie  Elizabeth  Copley.  Helena.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  H.  L.  LaFnunulne.  resigned 

Gene  P.  Richards.  Hnliansburg.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  O    A    Irelan.  retired. 

James  P.  Church.  Loudonvlile.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  W    A.  Cowen.  resigned. 

Carey  W.  Hndson.  Movrrystown.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  I.  Q  Rhoten.  resigned. 

Edwin  L.  Belt*.  Sebrlng.  Ohio.  In  place  of 
B.  C    Wtndle.  deceased. 

Jame^  P  Emmltt.  Tallmadge.  Ohio,  In 
place  of  Winifred  Hlne.  retired. 

OKIJIItOMA 

HeU  B.  Neville.  Altiis.  Okla..  in  place  of 
O.  K.  SUUlngs.  retired. 

OSRCON 

Lester  W  Helse.  Adams.  Oreg  .  In  place  of 
A.  J    Schatr.  retired. 

John  Gordon  Watu.  Beavercreek.  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  M.  W.  Havlll.  reUred. 


PENN8TLVANIA 

Walter  L.  Stuart.  Brownsville.  Pa..  In  place 
of  W.  C.  Storer.  retired. 

Gladys  V.  Lacey.^uena  Vista.  Pa..  In  place 
of  I    P.  Sandtne.  deceased. 

James  E.  Sutton.  Evans  City.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  B.  A    Srhoeffel.  removed. 

Rol)ert  A  Krleger.  Oreentown.  Pa..  In  place 
of  C.  J.  Daly,  removed. 

Blaine  E.  Moyer.  Kreamer.  Pa..  In  place  of 
C.  G    Hummel,  removed. 

Richard  M  Bltner.  Lansdale.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  G   C   Albright,  retired. 

Edward  F.  Helsel.  Newry.  Pa..  In  place  of 
Adam    Hoover,   retired. 

Millard  L.  Kroh,  Seven  Valleys.  Pa..  In  place 
of  G    L.  Strausbaugh.  retired. 

Ralph  A.  Pensyl.  Sh.imokln,  Pa..  In  place  of 
J.  B.  SUnlsaewskl.  retired. 

Grace  O  Hendricks.  Tl-exlertown.  Pa..  In 
place  of  J.  B.  Hendricks,  removed. 

Leslie  B.  Carlysle.  Sr  ,  Verona,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  J.  P.  Cauneid.  deceased. 

rvwaro  kjco 
Pablo  Rivera.  Jr  .  Salinas.  P.  R..  In  place  of 
Jose  Monserrate.  retired. 

•oirm  caaoLTNA 
Marvin  E  Kelley.  Liberty,  S.  C,  In  place  of 
W.  A.  Richbourg.  retired. 

■OtrrH  DAKOTA 

Clayton  L  Olbbs.  Groton.  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  B.  P.  A.  Erdmann,  retired. 

Philip  S.  Aldrich.  Milbank.  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  M.  P.  Oarvey.  retired. 

Merton  C.  Matter.  Orient.  S.  Dak..  In  place 
<rf  J-  C.  Bggerling.  resigned. 

Bva  K.  Gayken.  Worthing.  8.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Woods,  retired. 
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Charles  Ray  Winton,  Coalmont,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  A.  R.  Curtis,  retired. 

Raymond  B.  Cox.  Cottagegrove.  Tenn.,  in 
place  at  O.  T.  Wilson,  transferred. 

Charles  W.  Meals,  Olbeon,  Ttenn.,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Hunt,  deceased. 
TKxaa 

Arthur  C.  Tarrer  (Mr*.),  Cottilla.  Ttox.,  in 
place  of  J.  B.  Kerr.  Ceceased. 

Bllas  F.  Crim.  Jr..  Henderson,  T»x..  In  place 
of  A.  A.  Gary.  retire<l. 

Raymond  J.  Hruaka,  West,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
J.  D.  Wilkinson,  removed. 

vnaaru 

Carl  C.  Maaon.  Bridgewater.  Va..  in  place  of 
C.  P.  Graham.  retire<l. 

Robert  L.  Via.  RoiinolM.  Va.,  In  place  of 
V.  K.  Wright,  retired 

Harry  L.  Btiston.  Jr  ,  Taaewell,  Va.,  In  place 
of  Lois  Hurt,  retired 

Jamee  L.  Klnzle.  lYoutville.  Va.,  in  place 
of  S.  L.  Boone,  deceaied. 

WASHINOTOW 

Jack  Doty.  Greenarres,  Wash.,  in  place  of 
V.  V.  Bdwards.  retired. 

Alice  L.  Green.  Medina.  Wash.,  In  place  of 
W.  M.  Hagensteln,  retired. 

wnrr  vnciNiA 

Edward  Russell  Pexeler.  Bradshaw.  W.  Va., 
In  place  of  C.  W.  MaJoney,  removed. 

wuc-oNsnr 

Raymond  B.  Feller.  Antlgo,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  C.  N.  Cody,  retiree. 

Percy  E.  Braatz.  Shiocton,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
O.  R.  Miller,  transfeired. 

WToaCDfO 
Joseph  H  Whitmote.  Wheatland,  Wyo..  In 
place  oX  J.  C.  Clark,  deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  March  13  (legislative  day  of 
March  6),  1956: 

uNrrcD  STATBB  TAaiiT  coMioanoir 

William  E.  Dowllnc.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  the  remalnd'ir  of  the  term  expiring 
June  16.  1957. 

James  Weldon  Jones,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Unlte<i  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  18,  1961. 

XTNrrZD    STATES    MAB8HAL 

James  Warren  McOarty,  of  Texas,  to  be 
United  States  marshfJ  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Texas  for  a  term  of  4  years. 


«■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  M\rch  13, 1956 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  in  this  mo- 
ment of  prayer  we  are  again  beseech- 
ing Thee  to  manifest  Thy  favor  and 
grace  unto  all  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  in 
the  affairs  of  government. 

Grant  that  we  may  always  yield  our 
finite  minds  to  Thy  divine  mind  and  fol- 
low the  ways  which  Thou  hast  marked 
out  for  us. 

Inspire  and  constrain  us  to  cleave 
with  increasing  tenacity  of  faith  to  the 
glorious  assurances  that  Thou  art  our 


refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help 
In  time  of  trouble. 

May  we  daily  grow  in  the  knowledge 
of  our 'Lord  and  Saviour,  whom  to  know 
aright  is  life  eternal.   Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3091.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rubber  Pro- 
ducing Facilities  Disposal  Act  of  1953,  as 
heretofore  amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  dis- 
posal thereunder  of  Plancor  Mo.  1207  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 


RUBBER     PRODUCINO     FACILITIES 
DISPOSAL  ACT  OF  1953 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3091)  to 
amend  the  Rubber  Producing  Facilities 
Disposal  Act  of  1953,  as  heretofore 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  disposal 
thereunder  of  Plancor  No.  1207  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Rubber  Pro- 
ducing Facilities  Disposal  Act  of  1963.  as 
heretofore  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SBC.  27.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  7  (a),  the  period  for  re- 
ceipt of  proposals  f<»'  the  purchase  of  the 
Government-owned  rubber-producing  facil- 
ity at  Louisville.  Ky..  known  as  Plancor  No. 
1207  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Louisville  plant,'  shall  not  expire  untU  the 
end  of  the  30-day  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(b)  If  one  or  more  ivoposals  are  received 
for  the  purchase  of  the  LouisvUle  plant  with- 
in the  time  period  specified  in  subsection  (a) , 
the  Commission,  notwithstanding  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  for  negotiation  specified 
in  section  7  (f),  shall  negotiate  with  those 
submitting  the  proposals  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  30  days  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
Into  a  contract  of  sale. 

"(c)  Within  10  days  after  the  termination 
of  the  actual  negotiation  period  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b),  or,  if  Congress  is  not  then 
in  session,  within  10  days  after  Congress  next 
convenes,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  containing, 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  LouisvUle  plant,  the  information 
described  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  8  of 
section  9  (a).  Unless  the  contract  is  disap- 
proved by  either  House  of  the  Congress  by  a 
resolution  prior  to  the  expiration  of  30  days 
of  continuous  session  (as  defined  in  section  9 
(c)  of  the  Congress  following  the  date  upon 
which  the  report  is  submitted  to  It,  upon  the 
expiration  of  such  30-day  period  the  contract 
shall  beccone  fully  effective  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  proceed  to  carry  it  out,  and  trans- 
fer of  possession  of  the  facility  sold  shall  be 
made  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  any  event 
within  30  days  after  the  expiration  or  ter- 
mination of  the  existing  lease  on  the  Louis- 
vUle plant.  The  failtire  to  complete  transfer 
of  possession  within  30  dajrs  after  expiration 
or  termination  of  the  existing  lease  shall  not 


give  rise  to  or  he  the  basis  of  reeciaaion  of  the 
contract  of  sale." 

Sxc.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3  (d)  of  the  Rubber  Producing  Fa- 
ciUtiee  Disposal  Act  of  1953,  the  Rubber  Pro- 
ducing FaciUties  Disposal  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  '•Commission"), 
before  aubmission  to  the  Congress  of  its  re- 
port relative  to  the  Louisville  plant,  shall 
submit  it  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall, 
within  7  days  after  receiving  the  report,  ad- 
vise the  Commission  whether,  in  his  opinion. 
the  proposed  disposition.  U  carried  out.  will 
violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  Public  Law  336,  84th  Congress, 
approved  August  9,  1955,  of  section  4  of 
Public  Law  19,  84tta  Congress,  approved 
March  81,  1955,  and  section  20  of  the  Rubber 
Producing  Facilities  Disposal  Act  of  1953, 
the  Commission  established  by  th^  last-men- 
tioned act  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of 
the  90th  day  following  the  termination  of 
the  review  period  provided  for  in  section  27 
(c)  of  that  act,  unless  no  sale  of  the  Louis- 
ville plant  is  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  27  (c)  of  that 
act.  In  which  event  the  Commission  shaU 
cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  the  90th  day 
following  the  termination  of  the  maximum 
period  allowed  tor  negotiation  in  section 
27  (b). 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  9  (d)  and  notwithstanding  the 
period  of  lease  limitation  in  section  9  (f )  of 
the  Rubber  Producing  Facilities  Disposal  Act 
of  1953,  the  Commission  or  its  successor  naay, 
provided  the  period  for  receipt  of  proposals 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Louisville  plant  has 
expired  as  provided  in  section  27  (a)  of  that 
act  and  no  proposal  or  contract  for  the  pvir- 
chase  of  the  Louisville  plant  Is  then  pending 
or  in  effect,  extend  the  existing  lease  or  enter 
into  a  new  lease  on  the  LouisvUle  plant  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  5  years  nor  more  than 
15  years  from  the  date  of  termination  of  said 
existing  lease. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 8  (a)  (3)  and  9  (f)  of  the  Rubber  Pro- 
ducing Facilities  Disposal  Act  of  1953  relating 
to  the  period  for  review  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Commission,  before  submission 
to  the  Congress  of  a  lease  or  lease  extension 
relative  to  the  Louisville  plant,  shall  submit 
It  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall,  within. 
7  days  after  receiving  the  lease  or  lease  ex- 
tension, advise  the  Commission  whether  the 
proposed  lease  or  lease  extension  would  tend 
to  create  ch-  maintain  a  situation  inconsistent 
with  the  antitrust  laws. 

(c)  Within  10  days  after  the  termination 
of  the  lease  negotiations  authorized  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or.  If  Congress  is 
not  then  in  session,  within  10  days  after  Con- 
gress next  convenes,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  lease  or  lease  exten- 
sion negotiated  pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
Commission  shall  submit  at  the  same  time 
the  statement  of  the  Attorney  General  ap- 
proving the  proposed  lease  or  lease  extension 
In  accordance  with  the  standard  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  have  represented  the  Gov- 
ernment or  lessee  in  conducting  negotiations 
for  the  lease  or  lease  extension  on  the  Louis- 
ville plant.  Unless  the  lease  or  lease  exten- 
sion is  disapproved  by  either  House  of  the 
Congress  by  resolution  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  30  days  of  contlnuotis  session  (as  defined 
in  section  9  (c)  of  the  Rubber  Producing  Pa- 
clllttes  Disposal  Act  of  1953)  of  the  Congress 
following  the  date  upon  which  the  lease  or 
lease  extension  is  submitted  to  it.  upon  the 
expiration  of  such  30-day  period  the  lease  or 
lease  extension  shall  become  fully  effective 
and  the  CcHnmission  shall  proceed  to  carry  It 
out  in  accordance  with  Its  terms. 

Skc.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
act,  the  dlspo«a  or  lease  of  the  Louisville 
plant  shall  be  fully  subject  to  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Rubber  Producing  Faculties  Dis- 
posal Act  of  1968  and  such  criteria  as  have 
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bam  MtftbllBlMd  toj  Um  Caaunlateon  In  han- 
dling disposal  of  other  Oorsmment-ownwl 
rubber  producing  faeUlttas  under  that  act: 
Provided.  That  the  provtekwa  of  sections 
7  (J).  7  (k).lO.  ISandMof  thataeishaUnot 
apply  to  tha  dl^Msal  or  laaae  oC  the  LoulsvlUa 
plant. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  prorlslon 
of  the  Rubber  Prodoelng  Facilities  Disposal 
Act  of  1063.  as  amended,  or  at  this  act.  the 
Rubber  Producing  Facilities  Disposal  Com- 
mission may  enter  Into  contracts  of  sale  and 
maty  from  tlnM  to  time  enter  Into  leases 
for  all  or  any  part  of  the  catalyst  man\if ac- 
turlng  ecintpment  now  situated  In  Baltimore, 
Md..  and  generally  described  In  the  Com- 
mission's brochure  Bf-a  dated  March  1»S4. 

<b)  Sicept  as  provided  In  this  paragraph, 
—eh  such  lease  or  contract  may  be  made  on 
•uoh  terms  and  conditions.  Including  type  of 
tiae  and  duration  (up  to  15  years)  of  any 
lease,  as  the  Commission  deems  advisable  In 
the  public  Intereet.  Before  making  such  sale 
or  1— SB,  the  Commission  shall  secure  the  ad- 
Tlce  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  whether 
the  profweed  sale  or  lease  would  tend  to  ere- 
mtm  or  maintain  a  situation  Inconsistent  with 
the  antitrust  laws.  Bach  such  lease  or  con- 
tiact  of  sale  shall  contain  a  national  secur- 
ity clause,  containing  such  terms  and  for 
•udi  duration  (10  years  or  leas)  as  the  Com- 
mlasloq.  deems  desirable  In  the  public  Inter- 
•st.  and  any  such  lease  shall  proTlde  for  the 
recapture  of  the  equipment  thereby  leased 
and  the  termination  of  the  lease.  If  the 
PreaMent  determines  that  the  national  In- 
tereet so  re<iulrea. 

the  price  for  any  part  or  all  of  such  equip- 
ment shall  be  an  amount  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  to  be  the  maximum  amount 
obtainable  In  the  public  Interest,  but  not  lesa 
than  fair  value  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Any  of  such  equipment  not  sold  or 
leased  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  placed 
and  maintained  In  adequate  standby  condi- 
tion pursuant  to,  and  be  otherwise  subject  to, 
the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Rubber  Pro- 
ducing Facilities  Disposal  Act  of  1953  (other 
than  the  provision  prohibiting  leases). 

(d)  All  the  powers  and  authority  conferred 
hy  this  section  upon  the  Commission  may, 
after  the  termination  of  the  existence  of  the 
Commission,  be  exercised  by  such  agency  of 
the  Government  as  the  President  may  desig- 
nate for  the  p\irpose,  and  for  this  purpose 
such  successor  agency  may  exercise  all  the 
authority  conferred  in  the  Rubber  Producing 
FaclllUes  Disposal  Act  of  1953  upon  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZINO  A  STUDY  LEADING 
TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  COAL  IN- 
DUSTRY 

B«r.  SMITH  of  ^rginla.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  400.  Rept 
No.  1872).  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  acUng  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  on  the 
possibilities  of  a  research  and  development 
program  for  the  coal  indiistry  of  the  United 
States.  In  particular,  the  committee  or  sub- 
oommlttee  shall  seek  to  determine 

(1>  whether  or  not  there  is  a  poeslbllfty 
or  developing  undo-  existing  law,  a  cooper- 


atlve  research  venture  tn  which  tha  Federal 

Government.  Interested  and  affected  State 
governments,  as  well  as  Industry,  labor  or- 
ganizations and  private  corporations  might 
participate;  and  ascertain  what  part  tha 
agencies  might  play  in  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  and  in  what  fields  Fed- 
eral or  State  Governments  might  best  coop- 
erate; 

(2)  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  posslbiuty 
that  an  effective  research  program  for  coal 
might  IM  developed  in  the  same  magnitude, 
and  on  the  same  general  organizational 
basis,  as  those  which  have  been  and  are 
now  currently  conducted  by  tbe  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  similar  groups; 

(3)  and  investigate  fields  of  research  into 
which  such  a  program  might  delve  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
results  for  an  economic  revival  of  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  industry.  Such  fields  of 
research  should  cover  the  general  categories 
of  coal  production,  coal  transportation,  coal 
distribution  (market  studies,  and  so  forth). 
coal  utilization  in  conventional  forms,  de- 
velopment of  new  and  expanded  uses  of 
coal,  including  gasification,  chemical  pro- 
duction and  a  general  appndaal  of  all  eoal 
technology: 

(4)  what  progress  has  heretofora  been 
made  in  the  production  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuel  in  the  overall  energy  program  and  what 
advances  in  our  present  knowledge  aiKl  skills 
with  respect  to  the  production  of  synthetic 
liquid  fuel  may  be  reasonably  anticipated 
in  the  future;  and 

(5)  whether  the  public  interest  would  be 
served  by  the  construction  of  a  plant  for 
the  conversion  of  coal  into  a  synthetic  fuel 
to  permit  more  rapid  development  of  tech- 
niques for  the  production  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels,  since  It  Is  Inevitable  that  the  exhaus- 
tion or  conservation  of  other  fuels  will  re- 
quire synthesis  fuels  to  assume  major  im- 
portance in  supplying  the  energy  require- 
ments of  the  Nation  in  time  of  war  and 
peace. 

Economic  projections  of  future  indtutrlal 
requirements  are  in  general  accord  that,  so 
far  as  tbe  energy  supply  Is  concerned,  greater 
dependency  must  be  placed  on  coal  which 
has  the  largest  reeerve  of  any  of  our  known 
fuel  sources.  Paradoxically,  the  Federal 
Government  is  appropristlng  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  research  and  development  projects 
in  the  field  of  new  energy  sources,  but  little 
or  no  consideration  is  given  to  a  study  of  the 
possibilities  for  wider  utilization  of  coal. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Hoxise 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
la  not  in  session  ^  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States.  Its  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions, whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned  and  to  hold  such 
hearing  as  it  deems  necessary. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  "and  directed." 
Page  3.  strike  lines  10  through  18. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  iMt)  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frmn  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  RATE  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1956 

Bfr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.  R.  9166)  to  provide  a 
l-3rear  extension  of  the  existing  corpo- 
rate normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  ex- 
cise-tax rates. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Tax  Rate  Xxtension  Act  of  1050." 

Sec.  2.  One-year  extension  of  corporate  nor- 
mal-tax rate. 

Section  11  (b)  (relating  to  corporate  nor- 
mal tax),  section  821  (a)  (1)  (A)  (relating 
to  mutual  insurance  companies  other  than 
interlnsurers).  and  section  821  (b)  (1)  (re- 
lating to  interlnsurers)  of  the  Internal  Rev 
enue  Code  of  1054  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  "AprU  1,  1956"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"AprU  1.  1957-; 

(3)  By  striking  out  "April  1,  195«**  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"AprU  1,  1957~; 

(3)  By  striking  out  "March  31,  195«"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"March  31,  1957  •; 

(4)  By  striking  out  "March  81.  1956"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"March  31.  1957." 

Sec.  3.  One-year  extension  of  certain  excise- 
tax  rataa. 

(a)  extension  of  rates:  The  following  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "AprU  1.  1956" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  liea 
thereof  "AprU  1.  I96r'— 

(1)  secUon  4041  (c)  (relating  to  special 
fuels): 

(3)  section  4081  (relating  to  motor  ve- 
hicles); 

(3)  section  4081  (relating  to  gasollns): 

(4)  section  5001  (a)  (1)  (relating  to  dU- 
tUled  splrlU): 

(5)  section  5001  (a)  (3)  (relating  to  Im- 
ported perfumes  conUinlng  dlsUlled  spirits) : 

(6)  section  5022  (relating  to  cordials  and 
liqueurs  containing  wine); 

(7)  section  5041   (b)    (relating  to  wines): 

(8)  section  5051  (a)  (relating  to  beer) ;  and 

(9)  section  5701  (c)  (1)  (relating  to  ciga- 
rettes). 

(b)  Technlclal  amendmenU:  The  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Coda 
of  1954  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5063  (relating  to  floor  stocks 
refunds  on  distilled  splrlu.  wines,  cordials, 
and  beer)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  1. 
1956"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "April  1,  1957".  and  by  striking 
out  "May  1.  1956"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "May  1.  1957." 

(2)  Section  5134  (a)  (S)  (relating  to  draw- 
back In  the  case  of  dlstUied  spiriU)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  81,  1956'* 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March  31. 
1957." 

(3)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  5707 
(relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds  on  ciga- 
rettes) are  amended  by  striking  out  "April 
1.  1956"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "AprU  1,  1967",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1956"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "July  I.  1957." 

(4)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
6412  (relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds  on 
niotar  vehicles  and  gasoline)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "AprU  1.  1966"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April 
1.  1967".  and  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1966" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1.  1957." 

Section  407  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951  (re- 
lating to  refunds  on  articles  from  foreign 
trade  zones),  as  amended,  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "AprU  1,  1966"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "AprU  1, 
1957."  *^ 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.   COOPER.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
mnanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Teimessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
9166  would  extend  for  1  year  the  existing 
corporate  income  tax  rate  and  certain 
existing  excise  tax  rates.  I  introduced 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  President. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reko]  introduced  an  identical  bill.  H.  R. 
9167. 

The  extensions  provided  by  the  bin 
cover  the  period  April  1.  1956.  through 
April  1,  1957.  The  existing  52-percent 
corporate  income-tax  rate  would  be  ex- 
tended by  continuing  the  present  nor- 
mal-tax rate  of  30  percent.  A  5-percent- 
age  point  reduction  will  occur  on  April  1. 
1956.  in  the  30-percent  normal-tax  rate 
to  which  all  corporate  taxable  income  Is 
subject  unless  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
become  law.  The  present  22-percent 
surtax  rate,  which  applies  only  to  cor- 
porate income  in  excess  of  $25,000.  is  not 
alTected  by  the  bill. 

The  excise-tax  rates  which  would  be 
extended  by  this  bill  are  scheduled  to  be 
reduced  on  April  1,  1956.  and  are  appli- 
cable to  certain  alcoholic  beverages, 
cigarettes,  gasoline,  automobiles,  trucks, 
buses,  trailers,  automobile  parts  and  ac- 
cessories, diesel,  and  special  motor  fuels. 

In  ordering  this  bill  favorably  reported 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
motivated  primarily  by  the  fiscal  effects 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  rate  reduc- 
tions scheduled  to  become  effective  on 
April  1  of  this  year.  As  you  will  recall. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  requested  the 
extension  of  the  rates  in  question  in  his 
budget  message  where  he  stated : 

To  reach  a  balanced  budget  in  the  fiscal 
year  1956  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  addition  to  continuing 
everyday  efforts,  to  keep  spending  under  con- 
trol, to  continue  all  the  present  excise  taxes 
without  any  reduction,  and  the  corporation 
Income  taxes  at  their  present  rates  for  an- 
other year  beyond  April  1,  1956. 

The  President's  statement  was  ampli- 
fied by  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Honorable  George  M. 
Humphrey,  at  the  time  of  his  appearance 
before  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means  in  executive  session  urging  the 
1-year  extension. 

The  revenue  effects  of  the  1-year  ex- 
tension will  be  to  increase  revenues  from 
the  corporate  tax  by  $2,020  billion  and 
that  of  the  continuation  of  the  present 
excise-tax  rates  to  increase  revenues  by 
$1,166  billion,  making  a  total  full-year 
revenue  effect  an  increase  of  $3,186  bil- 
lion. The  revenue  effect  on  fiscal  year 
1956  from  the  continuation  will  be  to 
increase  revenues  by  $204  million  and 
the  effect  on  fiscal  year  1957  will  be  to 
increase  revenues  by  $2,142  billion. 

The  details  as  to  the  effects  of  continu- 
ing the  corporate  normal  tax  rate  and 


the  excise  tax  rates  involved  are  set 
forth  on  i>age  2  of  the  committee  report. 

I  will  now  summarize  the  major  rev- 
enue effects  of  the  bill. 

First.  Fiscal  year  1956:  It  is  expected 
that  only  the  extension  of  the  excise  tax 
rates  will  have  an  effect  on  budget  re- 
ceipts in  the  fiscal  year  1956.  This  fol- 
lows because,  under  existing  law,  the 
excise  tax  rate  reductions  would  become 
effective  for  the  months  of  April,  BAay, 
and  June  of  the  fiscal  year  1956.  Col- 
lections from  the  excise  taxes  affected 
are  estimated  at  $204  million  for  these 
months.  The  corporate  normal-tax  re- 
duction which  would  htcame  effective  on 
April  1,  1956,  under  existing  law  will 
not  be  reflected  in  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1956  because  of  an  anticipated  lag 
in  corporate  tax  collections. 

Second.  Fiscal  year  1957:  Extension  of 
the  excise  tax  rates  scheduled  to  be  re- 
duced on  April  1,  1956.  will  produce  ap- 
proximately $962  miUion  in  budgetary 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1957.  In  ad- 
dition, extension  of  these  rates  will  post- 
pone until  fiscal  1958  expenditures  of  ap- 
proximately $200  million  which  other- 
wise would  have  to  be  paid  out  as  floor 
stock  refunds  to  dealers  with  respect  to 
their  inventories  of  distilled  spirits, 
wines  and  beer,  cigarettes,  gasoline, 
automobiles,  trucks,  buses,  trailers,  and 
automobile  parts  and  accessories. 

Most  of  the  revenue  effect  to  be  ex- 
pected from  extending  the  present  cor- 
porate normal-tax  rate  will  be  reflected 
in  collections  for  the  fiscal  year  1957. 
however,  some  effects  will  carry  over 
into  the  fiscal  year  1958.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  extensions  proposed  in 
the  biU  will  result  in  corporate  inccMne- 
tax  collections  of  $1,180  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957. 

Third.  Full  year  effect: 

Extension  of  the  present  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  will  increase  revenues 
by  $2,020  billion  and  the  excise  taxes  by 
$1,166  billion,  making  a  total  full-year 
effect  under  the  bill  of  $3,186  billion. 

The  President's  budget  estimates  reve- 
nue receipts  for  the  fiscal  years  1956  and 
1957  in  the  amounts  of  $64.5  billion  and 
$66  3  billion,  respectively.  He  estimates 
expenditures  for  those  years  as  $64.3 
billion  and  $65.9  billion.  The  surpluses 
thus  reflected  amount  to  $200  million  for 
1956  and  $400  million  for  1957.  How- 
ever, unless  H.  R.  9166  becomes  law,  a 
revenue  loss  of  $204  million  will  result 
in  the  fiscal  year  1956  and  $2,342  bilUon 
in  fiscal  year  1957.  In  other  words,  the 
anticipated  surplus  for  fiscal  year  1956 
would  be  wiped  out  and  a  deficit  of  over 
$2  billion  would  be  created  for  the  fiscal 
year  1957,  a  result  that  I  am  sure  none 
of  us  wishes  to  contemplate. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  ordering  H.  R.  9166  re- 
ported was  unanimous.  I  urge  that  the 
bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.  R.  9166,  ex- 
tends for  1  year  the  present  corporate 
income  tax  rate  and  the  present  tax  on 
liquor  and  certain  other  excises.  The 
rates  of  these  taxes  are  otherwise  sched- 
uled for  reduction  on  April  1. 

If  these  taxes  were  permitted  to  go 
down  on  schedule,  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment would  loee  over  $3  billion  in  reve- 
nue when  fully  effective.  President 
Elsenhower  has  recommended  this  ex- 
tension in  order  to  prevent  such  a  sub- 
stantial revenue  loss  at  this  time.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill.  H.  R.  9167,  to  carry  out 
his  recommendation  and  I  believe  that 
the  bill  before  us  today  should  be  ap- 
proved immediately. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  to  permit  a 
revenue  loss  of  this  magnitude  at  the 
present  time.  One  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  this  administration  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  sound  dollar.  In- 
flation has  been  halted  and  the  cost  of 
living  stabilized.  This  fact  is  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  average  American 
and  his  family.  We  must  at  all  costs 
prevent  the  resumption  of  an  inflation- 
ary trend.  The  pending  bill  is  necessary 
to  the  continued  sound  fiscal  program 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  deserves 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  REED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  think  this  point  is  so 
important  that  even  though  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
already  spoken  about  and  you  Mr.  Rsxd 
have  spoken  about  it.  I  should  like  to 
make  this  observation :  We  do  not  tn  this 
legislati(»i  raise  any  new  taxes.  We  do 
not  exceed  anything  we  have  been  doing. 
We  simply  by  passing  this  legislation  en- 
able the  Government  through  the  proper 
authorities  to  collect  exactly  what  they 
collected  last  year.  There  are  no  new 
taxes  and  no  new  kind  of  taxes  in- 
volved. 
Mr.  REED.  The  gmtleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  favor  H.  R.  9166, 1  am  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  passage  of  any  major  legisla- 
tive proposal  without  full  and  adequate 
debate. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  passing  the  bill  under  suspension 
of  the  niles  I  shall  vote  "No"  as  a  means 
of  registering  my  opposition  to  this  kind 
of  procedure. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  always  regarded  the  excise  tax 
on  amusements,  travel,  and  the  like,  the 
activities  that  furnish  relaxation  to  our 
people,  as  measures  necessary  in  the 
sacrifice  period  when  we  are  waging  war. 
but  not  justified  when  we  are  on  a  peace- 
time basis.  I  hope  that  such  taxes, 
which  place.  I  think,  an  unfair  burden 
upon  the  already  heavily  laden  backs  of 
our  people,  should  be  removed. 

But  under  the  circumstances  I  shall 
vote  for  this  bill  because  it  comes  unani- 
mously from  certainly  the  hardest  work- 
ing committee  of  this  body  and  one  of 
the  most  conscientious.  I  know  that 
many  members  of  this  committee  prob- 
ably share  the  thought  that  I  have  in 
this  regard  but  they  were  in  a  position 
of  listening  to  the  testimony  of  every- 
one in  knowledge  and  in  interest,  and 
theirs  was  the  great  responsibility  of  de- 
vising ways  of  raising  the  great  sums  of 
money  that  are  needed  for  the  conduct 
of  our  Government  in  this  period  of  a 
most  expensive  periL  No  matter  wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not,  no  matter  what 
sacrifices  we  are  called  upon  to  make. 
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ure  must  keep  this  Republie  strong  to 
meet  any  dacgers  that  aa  unfrieiMlly 
hand  may  hurl  at  us. 

I  have  great  confidence  bi  the  dlstln- 
cvtahed  oliainBan  wmI  Monbera  of  the 
Ways  and  Ifeans  ComoUttee.  I  know 
that  when  that  committee  unanimously 
reports  a  bill  of  taxation  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  best  solution  that  can  be 
worked  out  in  fairness  for  all  our  people 
and  in  the  well-being  and  security  of 
our  Republic.  Hence  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill,  but  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  hope,  as  I  think  it  must  be 
the  hope  of  many  of  my  colleagues,  that 
come  another  year  we  can  relieve  the 
little  people  of  our  country,  the  ordinary 
men  and  women  and  children,  of  the 
exelse  taxes  that  restrict  them  in  the 
enjojrment  of  the  periods  of  relaxation 
that  by  their  hard  work  they  have 
earned. 

THX  AVTOUOBTLE — TAXSS:    TIMS  TO  TAX*   A 

CI.OSn    LOOK 

Bfr.  RABAXrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  motion  before  us  today  to  provide  for 
a  1-year  extension  of  certain  excise 
taxes.  While  we  all  realize  the  need  for 
revenue  to  nin  a  country  of  165  million 
people,  we  should  also  not  forget  the 
old  axiom.  "The  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy." 

It  is  my  conviction  that  certain  basic 
Industries  should  be  exempted  from  a 
continuation  of  this  levy.  The  automo- 
bile industry,  as  a  prime  example,  is 
going  to  be  seriously  impaired  by  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  in  its  present  form. 
The  situation  we  are  faced  with  in  the 
auto  industry  is  this:  Money  is  scarce — 
there  have  been  slowdowns  and  cutbacks 
In  Detroit  recently  that  indicates  the 
loose  money  is  gone.  People  are  tight- 
ening their  belts;  they  are  shoppins 
very  carefully  these  days — every  dollar 
counts.  This  is  especially  true  when  it 
comes  to  buying  a  car.  The  average 
person  investigates  5  or  8  dealers  trying 
to  reduce  the  purchase  price  just  a  few 
more  dollars.  To  many,  the  additional 
expense  of  excise  tax  means  no  sale.  A 
no  sale  in  the  dealer's  showroom  is  felt 
In  many  segments  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. The  auto  industry  is  the  biggest 
purchaser  of  steel,  and  steel  is  the  eco- 
nomic yardstick.  When  the  sale  of  steel 
falls  off.  the  economists  begin  to  worry. 

I  hope  someday  soon  Congress  will 
take  a  close  look  at  the  term  "excise 
tax."  The  excise  tax  is  designed  to 
raise  revenue  from  luxuries.  Is  the 
automobile  a  luxury  today?  It  is  not; 
It  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

How  much  of  the  suburban  growth  of 
this  country  would  we  have  without 
the  automobile?  Would  you  tell  a  man 
that  his  car  which  takes  him  to  work — 
often  the  only  way  to  get  there— brings 
his  children  to  school,  takes  his  wife  to 
the  store,  and  does  countless  other 
chores  is  a  luxury? 

It  is  extremely  difBcuIt  to  get  along 
without  a  car  today  and  Congress 
should  realistically  consider  removing 
automobiles  from  the  luxury  tax  class. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  On  that  question.  Mr. 
^waker.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  366.  nays  4,  not  voting  63.  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  16] 
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Abbltt 

DavU,  Ten  a. 

James 

Abemethy 

DavU.  Wis. 

Jarman 

Adair 

Dawson.  Ul. 

Jenkins 

Addonlzlo 

Jennlnss 

Albert 

Deaoe 

Jensen 

Alexander 

Delaney 

Johansen 

Alger 

Dempaey 

Johnson.  Oallf 

Allen.  OOlf . 

Denton 

Jotinaon,  Wl*. 

Allen.  lU. 

Derounlan 

Jonas 

Andresen. 

Devereux 

Jones.  Ala. 

August  H. 

Dies 

Jones,  Mo. 

Andrews 

Dlgfa 

Judd 

Anfuao 

DlngeU 

Karstcn 

Arenda 

Dixon 

Kean 

Ashley 

Dolltnger 

Keating 

Ashmore 

DoUlver 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Aspinall 

Dondero 

Kelly.  N.  T. 

Auchlncloss 

Dorn,  N.  T. 

Keogb 

Avery 

Dorn.  8.  C. 

KUbum 

Ayrea 

Dowdy 

Ktlday 

BaUey 

Doyle 

KUgore 

Baker 

Durham 

King.  Calif. 

Baldwin 

Edmondson 

Klrwan 

Barden 

Kll.iworth 

Klein 

Barrett 

Engle 

Kluczynakl 

Baaa.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Knox 

Bates 

FaaceU 

Krueger 

Baumhart 

Petghan 

Laird 

Beamer 

Pen  ton 

Landrum 

Becker 

P^rnandes 

Lankford 

Belcher 

Pino 

Latham 

Bell 

Plaher 

L>eCompt« 

Bennett,  Fla. 

P)are 

Leelnskl 

Bennett.  Mich 

.   Plynt 

Lipscomb 

Berry 

Pogarty 

Long 

Betta 

Porand 

Lovre 

Blatnlk 

Ford 

McCarthy 

Blltch 

Forrester 

MrConnell 

Bosga 

Fountain 

McCormack 

Boiling 

Prazler 

McCuUoch 

Bolton. 

Pre'.lnghuysen 

MrDonough 

rrancla  P. 

Priedel 

McDowell 

Bolton, 

Pulton 

McGregor 

Oliver  P. 

Oarmats 

Mclntlre 

Bonner 

Gary 

McMillan 

Boach 

Oathlngs 

McVey 

Bow 

GaTln 

Macdonald 

Boykln 

Gentry 

Mack,  III. 

Boyle 

George 

Mack.  Wash. 

Bray 

Gordon 

Madden 

Brooks.  La. 

Gray 

Magnuson 

Brooka.  Te.x. 

Green.  Greg. 

Mahon 

Brown.  Oa. 

Mallliard 

Brown.  Ohio 

Grimtha 

M.irshall 

Brownaon 

Gross 

Martin 

BroyhUl 

Gubeer 

Matthews 

Buckley 

Owinn 

Meader 

Budge 

Hagen 

Metcalf 

Burdlck 

Hale 

MUler,  Calif. 

Burleaon 

Haley 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Bumslde 

Halleck 

Mills 

Bush 

Hand 

Mlnshall 

Byrd 

Harden 

Morgan 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hardy 

Moaa 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

Harrison.  Nebr 

.  Moulder 

Canfleld 

Harrison,  Va, 

Multer 

Carlyle 

Harvey 

Mumma 

Carnahan 

Hays.  Ark. 

Murray,  ni. 

Ceclerberg 

Hays.  Ohio 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Celler 

Hayworth 

Natcher 

Chase 

Healey 

Nicholson 

Chatham 

Hubert 

Morblad 

Cbelf 

Henderson 

Norrell 

ChPnoweth 

Herlong 

O'Brien,  HI. 

Christopher 

Heselton 

O'Brien.  N.  T. 

Chudoff 

Hesa 

O^ara.  111. 

Church 

Hlestand 

OUara.  Minn. 

Clark 

Hill 

OlConskl 

Clevenger 

Hlnshaw 

O-NelU 

Colmer 

Hoeven 

Ostertac 

Cooley 

Hollfleld 

Paasman    \ 
Patman     ' 

Coon 

Holmes 

Cooper 

Holtsman 

Patterson 

Corbett 

Hope 

PeUy 

Coudert 

Horan 

Perkina 

Cran\er 

Hoemer 

Pfost 

Cretella 

Huddleston 

Phllbla 

Cunningham 

Hull 

Phillips 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Hyds 

Pllchsr 

Dague 

nard 

PUllon 

DaTldaon 

Jackson 

Poage 

SE 
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Poff 

Bcftwmgvl 

Tock 

polk 

Scott 

Tumulty 

Powell 

Scrlvner 

Udall 

Prsston 

8c  udder 

Utt 

Price 

Seiden 

Vanlk 

Priest 

Sbeppard 

VanZandt 

Qulgley 

Bhuford 

Vinson 

Rabaut 

Slsmlnakl 

Vorys 

Radwan 

Siler 

VuraeU 

Rains 

Simpson,  nL 

Wainwrlght 

Reed.  N.  T. 

Simpson,  Pa, 

Weaver 

Beuas 

Slak 

Westland 

Rhodes.  Arte 

Smith.  Kana. 

Wharton 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Whltten 

Richards 

Smith.  Va. 

WIckeraham 

Rlehlman 

Smith,  WU. 

WidnaU 

Rivers 

Spence 

Wlggleaworth 

Roberts 

Springer 

Williams.  Miss. 

Robeson.  Va. 

Staggers 

Williams.  N  J. 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Steed 

WlUiama,  N  T. 

Rodino. 

Sullivan 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Taber 

WUson,  Ind. 

Rogers.  Pla 

Talle 

WInatead 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Taylor 

Wlthrow 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Teagiie,  Calif. 

Wolverton 

Rooney 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wright 

Roosevelt 

Thomas 

Tates 

Rutherford 

Thompson, 

Toung 

Bndlak 

Mich. 

Tounger 

St.  George 

Thompson.  N  J  Zablockl 

Baylor 

ThompMon.  Tex.Selenko 

Schenck 

Thomaon.  Wyo 

. 

Bcherer 

Thorn  berry 
NATS—* 

Crumpacker 

Prouty 

Wler 

Maaoa 
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Andersen. 

Green,  Pa. 

Nelson 

H.  carl 

HarrU 

Gamers 

Baaa.  N  H. 

Billings 

Ray 

Bentley 

HolTman.  171. 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Boland 

'   Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Rees.  Kana. 

Bowler 

Holland 

Riley 

Cannon 

Holt 

Beely-Brova 

Carrlgg 

Jones.  N  C. 

Shefhan 

Chtperfleld 

Kearney 

Shaeley 

Cole 

Keama 

Short 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Kpe 

Sikea 

Davla.  Ga, 

King.  Pa. 

Thompson,  La. 

D3dd 

Knutaon 

Tollef»on 

Danohue 

Lane 

Trimble 

Donovan 

Lanham 

Van  Pelt 

Bberharter 

Marhrowicz 

Velde 

Bllott 

Walter 

Kvlns 

MUler.  Md. 

WatU 

Flood 

Miller.  N.  T. 

WUlis 

Gamble 

Mollohan 

Wolcott 

Granahan 

Morano 

Grant 

Morrison 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof*  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Holt. 
'  Mr.  Marhrowlcs  with  Mr  Sheehan. 
Mr.  Lanham  with  Mr.  Seely-Brovn. 
Mr  Slkes  with  Mr  Carrlgg. 

Holland  with  Mr  MUler  of  Maryland. 

Bowler  with  Mr  Reece  of  Tennesaee. 

Harris  with  Mr  Hillings. 

Donovan  with  Mr  H  Carl  Andersen. 

Donohue  with  Mr.  Baas  of  New  Haznp- 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 

Shire. 
Mr 
Mr. 

mers. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Morrison  with  Mr.  Bentley. 
Thompson  of  Loulalana  with  Mr. 


Ot- 


.  Willis  with  Mr  Ray. 
.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Short. 
Elliott  with  Mr.  Tbllefson. 
.  Bvlns  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 
.  Granahan  with  Mr.  Cole. 

Green    of     Pennsylvania     with    Mr. 
Chlperfleld. 
Mr  Shelley  with  Mr  Hoffman  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Watts  and  Mr  Kearney. 
Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Keama. 
Mr.  Riley  with  Ur.  Van  Pelt. 
Mrs.  Knutaon  with  Mr.  Merrow. 
Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Maasachu- 
■etta. 

Mr.  Davla  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MUler  ot 
New  Tork. 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Morano. 
Mr.  Eberharter  with  Mr.  Nelwm. 
Mrs.  Kee  with  Mr.  Wolcott.  - 
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Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  OamMe. 

Mr.  Lane  with  Mr.  Velde. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Rees  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  King  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  PROUTY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea''  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  enrolling 
clerk  in  engrossing  the  bill  H.  R.  9166  be 
instructed,  on  page  3.  line  12.  to  strike 
out  the  comma  after  "1957." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  bill  Just 
passed  prior  to  the  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
rollcall  on  H.  R.  9166  was  called.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  in  another  part  of 
the  Capitol.  Had  I  been  there,  I  would 
have  voted  for  this  bill.  At  that  time.  I 
was  m  conference  with  the  ofiSces  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts. Hon.  LcvERETT  Saltonstall  and 
John  P.  Kennedy,  relative  to  a  problem 
that  seriously  affects  my  area.  The 
problem  arises  from  the  announced  ac- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
drastically  reducing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees at  the  Springfield  Arsenal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sprinpfleld  Arsenal 
has  been  the  center  of  the  production  of 
small  arms  for  our  fighting  forces  for  a 
long  period  of  years.  It  has  been  the  top 
research  and  development  spot  in  the 
Nation  for  weapons  manned  by  the  foot 
soldier.  The  best  of  the  infantry  rifles 
have  been  developed  and  produced  at  this 
great  armory.  The  firepower  of  our 
fighting  men  has  been  increased  consid- 
erably because  of  the  inventions  con- 
ceived there. 

The  Garand  rifle,  commonly  kno^KTi  as 
the  M-1.  is  recognized  by  the  military 
men  as  the  best  shoulder  piece  that  has 
ever  been  developed.  This  rifle  is  the 
brainchild  of  a  longtime,  faithful  em- 
ployee of  the  Sprinpfleld  Arsenal,  Mr. 
John  Garand.  The  number  of  years  that 
the  armory  has  been  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts has  given  rise  to  a  corps  of  ex- 
ceptionally skilled  workmen  in  the  deli- 
cate and  exacting  job  of  rifle  making. 
Their  essentiality  to  the  national  defense 
is  a  conclusion  that  cannot  be  rebutted. 
In  my  opinion  and  in  the  judgment  of 
more  competent  authorities,  this  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  lose  their  services.  This 
reservoir  of  highly  skilled,  e£Bcient.  cai>a- 
ble  Govemmeut  personnel  should  not  be 
allowed  to  shrink  to  a  point  that  en- 
dangers any  effort,  which  could  easily 
arise  in  the  face  of  the  world  situation, 
to  hastily  bring  it  into  action. 
CU ^281 


The  people  of  my  district  are  very  dis- 
turbed over  the  impact  of  reductions  in 
force  that  are  taking  place,  and  the  ef- 
fect this  will  have  on  the  community. 
A  mass  meeting  protesting  such  action 
was  held  last  Saturday,  at  which  I  was 
present,  and  the  consensus  of  workers 
and  citizens  alike  was  that  such  work- 
force reductions  at  the  armory  not  only 
threatens  the  livelihood  and  security  of 
veteran  employees,  but  poses  an  equally 
serious  threat  to  national  defense.  I 
need  not  tell  the  Congressmen  that  New 
England  has  suffered  from  unonploy- 
ment.  It  is  our  intention  to  get  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  channel  work 
there  over  and  above  the  small  arms 
work  done  at  the  Springfield  Armory 
and  Watertown  Arsenal. 

Great  reductions  in  arsenal  strengths 
occur  in  Massachusetts.  Figures  indi- 
cate that  there  is  discrimination.  A  real 
all-out  effort  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  result  in  different  work 
being  channeled  to  Springfield. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  good,  hard- 
headed  businessmen  would  allow  a  plant, 
so  well  equipped  by  skilled  men  and  good 
material,  to  deteriorate.  The  needs  of 
the  Armed  Forces  should  be  appraised 
and  every  effort  made  to  direct  work  to 
the  armory.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
stated  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  Springfield  Armory  is  to  be 
utilized  as  a  small  arms  center  only.  I 
am  convinced  that  its  mission  should  be 
broadmed.  The  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  and  the  taxpayer  would  be  served 
by  enlarging  its  job.  I  am  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  get  the  Government  out  of 
business — out  of  all  business.  In  the 
field  of  armaments,  the  Government  has 
a  real,  legitimate  and  moral  interest.  I 
am  convinced  that  where  there  are  going 
production  facilities  run  by  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  where 
these  facilities  have  proved  their  worth, 
efficiency  and  price,  they  should  be  used 
to  the  utmost  in  the  development  and 
production  of  those  weapons  of  war 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
only  purchaser. 

The  Springfield  Armory  has  proved  Its 
worth  to  the  Nation.  I  ask  that  its  past 
performance  and  future  potentialities  be 
recognized  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TOWNSENDPLAN 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RH(X)ES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  18  of  last  year  I  ob- 
tained a  specisa  order  at  which  time  the 
need  for  enactment  of  legislation  em- 
bodying the  Townsend  plan  was  dis- 
cussed. The  names  of  more  than  60 
cosponsors  of  H.  R.  4471  and  H.  R.  4472 
were  listed.  All  have  joined  Representa- 
tive John  A.  Blatnik  and  Representa- 
tive Charles  S.  Gubser,  who  introduced 
the  two  bills. 

In  my  remarks  last  July  I  gave  statis- 
tics to  show  the  severe  income  squeeze 
which  our  aged  people  have  been  sub- 
jected to  in  recent  years.  Since  then, 
a  study  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  65  years  of  age  or 
over  have  less  than  $1,000  income  a 
year.  Over  one-third  of  this  group 
have  no  income  whatsoever.  The  in- 
come status  of  the  senior  citizens  of  our 
Nation  is  growing  steadily  worse  instead 
of  better.  Only  1  out  of  every  3  persons 
65  years  of  age  or  older  is  covered  by 
social  security.  Benefits  are  pitifully 
small  in  terms  of  modem  costs  and  liv- 
ing standards.  Many  millions  of  these 
people  are  trying  to  exist  on  old-age  as- 
sistance which  averages  only  $52.50  a 
month  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  shocking  record 
of  shame  and  neglect  of  our  old  folks 
who  gave  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
in  helping  to  build  our  modem  mdus- 
trial  and  economic  system,  which  has 
given  this  Nation  a  level  of  production 
and  standard  of  living  unsurpassed  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  tragic 
that  these  people  have  been  denied  a 
fair  share  of  the  abundance  which  they 
in  their  lifetimes  have  helped  to  create. 
That  is  why  the  supporters  of  the  Town- 
send  plan  legislation  have  been  urging 
that  something  more  be  done  in  this 
field  of  assistance  to  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  Nation. 

A  discharge  petition  on  H.  R.  4471  Is 
being  filed  today  by  Representative 
Blatnik.  The  need  for  action  in  doing 
something  realistic  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  elderly  citizens  Ls  critical.  Each 
year  new  inventions,  new  methods  such 
as  automation  are  being  introduced  into 
our  factories.  E\'erything  points  to  a 
reduction  in  the  workweek  as  new  labor- 
saving  machines  are  introduced.  Many 
of  our  older  workers  will  soon  be  retir- 
ing and  joining  the  14  million  folks  now 
over  age  65. 

Unless  we  can  find  a  way  to  increase 
our  consimiption  of  goods  commensurate 
with  our  ability  to  produce,  we  shall 
again  be  faced  with  a  certain  slowdown 
of  production  to  prevent  our  being 
smothered  by  surpluses.  The  obvious 
and  desirable  way  to  prevent  this  log- 
jam of  goods  is  to  increase  our  ability 
to  buy  and  consume.  By  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  economically 
depressed  elderly  population,  this  ob- 
jective can  and  must  be  reached.  H.  R. 
4471.  the  Townsend  plan,  is  designed  to 
meet  this  problem  directly.  It  is  not  a 
new  plan  but  with  each  passing  year  It 
becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  it 
contains  the  answer  to  this  most  press- 
ing social  and  economic  problem.  We 
must  face  up  to  this  problem  and  our 
responsibilities. 
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Mr.  8p«sker.  I  turge  all  of  my  col- 
leacues  who  are  sincerely  concerned  with 
the  economic  plight  of  our  old  folks  to 
sign  this  discharge  petition  to  bring  H.  R 
4471  to  the  House  floor.  Let  us  have  open 
discussion  and  action  by  the  members  of 
this  proposal.  It  will  be  the  first  step 
toward  the  realization  of  an  adequate 
pension  program  and  a  more  decent  llv. 
log  standard  for  our  retired  citizens. 


CIVIL-RiaHTS  PRCX3RAM 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
First  District  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  once 
again  appealing  for  speedy  enactment 
of  legislation  to  insure  a  proper  and  just 
and  workable  civil-rights  program. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  In  the  process  of  preparing  a 
new  civil -rights  program  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  in  the  immediate  future 
and  in  view  of  the  several  unjust  and 
unwarranted  incidents  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  year.  I  sincerely 
hope  this  membership  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  Mr.  Brownell's  proposal 
and  enact  into  law  those  points  of  the 
program  that  will  be  beneficial  to  our 
colored  citizens. 

As  you  know,  I  represent  south  Phil- 
adelphia, and  for  the  past  10  years  have 
devoted  a  major  portion  of  my  time  and 
efforts  to  my  Negro  constituents.  I  have 
attended  numerous  meetings  with  my 
colored  friends  and  have  helped  a  great 
many  of  them  with  their  personal  prob- 
lems. However,  an  Individual  Congress- 
man can  do  only  so  much  and  although 
I  have  repeatedly  supported  all  civil- 
rights  legislation  and  have  introduced 
niunerous  bills  to  safeguard  and 
strengthen  the  rights  of  the  Negro.  I 
regret  to  say  little  has  been  done  to 
accord  them  their  rightful  heritage. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
but  the  vicious  attacks  made  against 
the  colored  people  In  recent  months 
breeds  doubt. 

We  are  known  as  a  peaceful  nation 
and  have  led  other  countries  and  peo- 
ples to  believe  this  is  so.  but  how  can 
they  be  convinced  and  believe  in  our 
sincerity  when  animosity  exists  between 
our  races.  Our  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  radio  broadcasts,  while  reporting 
the  truth,  certainly  must  give  our  ad- 
versaries the  chance  they  seek  to  deride 
cur  ideals. 

During  my  many  conversations  with 
various  Negro  groups  and  individuals  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  past  2  weeks.  I 
have  attempted  to  explain  why  the  Con- 
gress is  so  slow  to  act  on  the  pending 
civil-rights  proposals.  The  answer  most 
of  them  give  me  Is.  "Why?"  I  am  sorry 
to  say  here  today  that  I  cannot  give 
them  a  plausible  or  satisfactory  answer. 
Can  you? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Negro  at  heart  and  are  as 
concerned  as  I  am  over  the  most  recent 


clash.  Surely  a  solution  can  be  found  to 
prevent  a  reoccurence  of  these  shame- 
ful and  disgusting  episodes  and  I  appeal 
to  you  and  the  Members  present  today 
for  help  and  a  solution. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  im- 
prove the  living  and  working  standards 
of  the  Negro  people  and  for  this  they  are 
gratefxil.  However,  this  is  not  enough. 
They  must  be  made  to  feel  they  belong  to 
the  human  race  and  are  wanted.  After 
all.  arc  not  they  as  Americans  entitled 
to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  we  en- 
joy? 

Without  exception,  the  colored  folk  in 
my  district  are  honest,  hard  working 
people  who  only  want  the  chance  to  earn 
a  decent  living  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
they  derive  frwn  their  labors.  They  are 
law  abiding  citizens  who  live  according 
to  the  word  of  God.  If  they  are  per- 
mitted to  worship  as  they  please  and  are 
accorded  equal  treatment  by  the  Federal 
Government  insofar  as  employment  op- 
portunities, promotions,  and  so  forth  are 
concerned,  why  is  it  so  difHcult  to  solve 
the  other  related  problems.  It  seems  to 
me  their  basic  rights  have  been  recog- 
nized and  I  sincerely  believe  it  is  high 
time  wc  accord  them  their  rightful  place 
in  our  complex  society. 

During  World  War  IT  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  Negroes  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  whites.  Our  colored  soldiers 
laid  down  their  lives  without  hesitation 
because  they  too  beUeved  In  freedom. 
Surely  God  made  no  distinction  when  he 
beckoned.  Our  enemies  did  not  discrim- 
inate and  say.  "Lets  just  shoot  the  white 
ones"  or  "Today  we  have  orders  to  kill 
the  colored  ones."  No  indeed,  the  enemy 
was  instructed  to  kill  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race.  They  recognized 
equahty  and  so  should  we. 

It  has  been  said  that  we.  as  Individuals. 
have  been  put  on  earth  for  a  purpose  and 
that  each  of  us  has  a  mission  or  ap- 
pointed task  to  complete  before  death. 
What  greater  seivice  could  we.  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States,  render  than  to  bring  about  a 
harmony  of  the  races. 

In  my  opinion,  to  achieve  this  we  must 
enact  the  perfect  civil  rights  program. 
Of  course,  the  one  factor  against  such  a 
program  Is  time  and  I  know  the  Negro 
race  is  well  aware  that  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  caimot  be  enacted  today— or 
tomorrow,  but  we  at  least  can  lay  the 
basic  groundwork  now  and  steadily  build 
a  solid  foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  this 
body,  I  beg  of  you  to  read  my  message 
and  in  your  own  individual  way  support 
and  work  for  the  betterment  of  our  mi- 
nority races  through  a  decent  and  just 
civil  rights  program. 


TOWNSEND  PLAN  BILL 
Mr.     MILLER     of     California.       Mr. 
Speaker.   I   ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  commend  Representative 
Blatnik  and  Representative  Guasu,  and 


their  eosponaort,  for  their  wise  deci- 
sion to  file  a  discharge  petition  at  this 
time  on  behalf  of  the  Townaend  plan 
bill.  H.  R.  4471. 

It  is  my  earnest  conviction.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  have  been  entirely  too  cau- 
tious in  our  approach  to  the  problem  of 
social  security.  We  know  today  that 
social-security  benefits  financed  through 
taxes  collected  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  in  no  respect 
biu-densome  to  the  economy.  In  fact, 
quite  the  opposite  has  proven  to  be  the 
case.  Such  benefits  are  clearly  judged 
today  as  being  essential  In  preventing 
the  decline  of  our  citizens'  buying  i>ower 
upon  reaching  old  age. 

We  have  tremendous  numbers  of  our 
citizens,  however,  whose  buying  power 
has  been  disastrously  curtailed  becau.<;e 
we  have  not  provided  a  social-security 
system  which  Included  them  in  Its  provi- 
sions. It  would  be  a  great  harm  to  our 
national  welfare,  in  my  opinion,  to  con- 
tinue this  state  of  affairs. 

Let  us  bring  out  this  To^-nsend  plan 
bill  and  get  to  work  establishing  a  social- 
security  system  which  will  properly  solve 
the  problem  for  all  of  the  American  peo- 
ple alike.  Then  buying  power  would  be 
subilized  at  prosperous  levels  and  every 
business  and  all  labor  In  the  NaUon 
would  be  greatly  benefited. 

We  cannot  continue  to  shorten  the 
working  span  of  Ufe  and  lengthen  the 
old-age  span  of  life  unless  we  provide 
the  mean.5  for  our  citlzei\s  to  have  fully 
adequate  buying  power  in  their  old  age. 

We  have  no  reason  to  delay  longer.  I 
hope  the  Members  will  forthwith  com- 
plete Representative  Blatniks  petition 
and  bring  Uie  Townsend  bill  to  the  floor 


\RMS  FOR  ISRAEL  IN   UNITED 
STATES  SELF-INTEREST 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Great 
Britain  feeds  the  EgypUaiis  heavy  arms, 
including  Centurian  tanks.  Russia  sup- 
plies jets  to  Egypt  and  Syria. 

United  States  supplies  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Iraq. 

Now  Sweden  sends  arms  to  Eg3rpt. 

All  these  Arab  countries  are  bent  upon 
Israels  destruction.  Israel  stands  alone. 
Isolated,  boycotted,  surrounded  by  well- 
armed  enemies.  All  we  give  Is  sym- 
pathy. But  kind  words  will  not  resist 
tanks  and  jets. 

U.  N.  aid  is  unrealistic  and  would  be 
too  late  for  a  sneak  atUck  and  exter- 
mination. 

U.  N.  la  not  a  poUceman  to  prevent, 
but  a  fireman  called  after  the  confla- 
gration. 

Israel  wants  to  defend  herself. 

You  may  as  well  try  to  make  a  camel 
jump  a  ditch  as  to  put  sense  Into  the 
administration,  which  refuses  to  allow 
Israel  to  wield  her  own  weapons  for  her 
own  survival. 

It  is  patently  plain  that  with  Commu- 
nist infiltration  into  that  region  of  the 
world,   the  self-interest  of   the   United 
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states  and  the  free  world  demands  that 
Israel  be  in  the  best  position  to  defend 
herself.  Arms  and  pacts  have  been  an 
Integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
defense  of  the  free  world.  How  come  the 
policy  stops  short  at  Uie  borders  of  lorael, 
a  free,  democratic  cotmtry? 

In  1948  Israel,  all  alone,  fought  off 
seven  hostile  Arab  nations  who  con- 
verged on  her  In  all  directions.  U.  N. 
looked  on  helplessly.  The  Arabs,  de- 
feated, came  running  to  the  U.  N.  which 
then  intervened  to  biing  about  a  truce. 
Had  the  Arabs  won,  tlie  U.  N.  would  have 
then  washed  its  hand;:  of  the  affair. 

I  do  hope,  indeed,  that  the  pressure 
from  this  House  and  from  other  sources 
will  cause  sense  to  become  the  watch- 
word of  the  administration  so  that  arms 
will  be  sent  to  Isrsel  by  the  United 
States. 

TAKING  CARE  OF  OUR  ELDERLY 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  we  are  all  thankful  that  we  have 
done  the  things  we  have  done  in  this 
country  about  the  problem  of  social  se- 
curity. I.  for  one.  carmot  imagine  how 
horrible  the  plight  of  our  elderly  people 
would  be  today  if  it  were  not  for  the 
support  they  are  receiving  because  of 
these  things  we  have  done. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for 
us  to  face  up  to  one  very  harsh  fact.  All 
efforts  In  the  area  cf  social  security — 
including  private  systems  as  well  as  pub- 
lic ones — have  failed  to  make  an  actual 
dent  in  the  real  problem  of  bettering 
the  comparative  economic  position  of 
our  elderly  people  as  a  group.  Statistics 
conclusively  demonstrate  that  we  have 
failed  sadly,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  to  increase  the  comparative  share  of 
income  received  by  our  older  people  as 
a  total  group.  At  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  elderly  folk  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  between  3  and  4  times  that  of  the 
younger  adult  population.  This  problem 
must  be  solved  or  the  result  will  be  catas- 
trophic for  our  economic  future  by 
progressively  destroying  our  people's 
buying  power. 

I  see  clearly  that  it  will  prove  of  no 
avail  to  increase  our  peoples  living  and 
income  standards  during  their  working 
years  if  we  permit  this  expanding  de- 
ficiency during  their  older  years  to  go  on 
growing  in  its  force.  It  Is  time  we 
thought  about  bettering  and  improving 
their  position.  It  is  to  this  end  that  I 
introduced  H.  R.  4471,  which  embodies 
pay-as-you-go  provisions.  Today  I  filed 
a  discharge  petition  In  favor  of  H.  R. 
4471.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  problem  for  full 
study  by  all  of  us.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  will  bring  this  blU  speedily  to  the 
House  fioor  for  full  consideration  and 
actioa  It  will  enable  us  to  make  of  our 
social-security  system  the  great  force  for 
good  and  prosperity  that  it  should  be. 


ItllWNSEND  FLAN  wtt.t, 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Ottbsbr]  may  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
pletely approve  of  the  decision  by  Rep- 
resentative Blatnik,  of  Mlimesota.  and 
the  sixty-odd  cosponsors  in  the  House 
of  the  Townsend  plan  bill  to  file  a  dis- 
charge petition  to  bring  H.  R.  4471  to 
the  floor. 

We  have  a  social-security  system  In 
the  form  of  old-age  and  survivors  instir- 
ance  and  public  assistance  which  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  effective.  However,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  system  for  the  last  20  years  has 
been  a  discriminatory  one,  and  It  re- 
mains a  discriminatory  one.  OASI  dis- 
criminated by  denying  coverage  to 
countless  millions  of  people  both  old  and 
young.  Many  of  these  discriminations 
of  coverage  have  been  recognized  as 
wrongs  and  corrected  by  extensions  of 
OASI  coverage  for  the  future;  but  not 
in  respect  to  the  already  elderly  people 
who  had  no  chance  to  qualify  under  cov- 
ered employment.  This  has  been  a  seri- 
ous injustice:  indeed,  an  indefensible  in- 
justice. Instead  of  being  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  others,  these  elderly  people 
were  consigned  to  the  system  of  public 
assistance,  made  subject  to  all  manner 
of  restrictions  and  humiliations  in  order 
to  qualify  for  any  relief.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  privileged  to  be  qualified  un- 
der OASI  have  benefit  rights  with  no 
such  restrictions  or  humiliations.  Even 
a  very  wealthy  person  can  Qualify  for 
OASI  benefits,  whereas  the  old-age  as- 
sistance requires  poverty  for  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  very  basis  of  its  benefits. 
Oldsters  under  OASI  can  earn  at  least 
$1,200  a  year  with  no  cuitallment  of  ben- 
efits; the  OAA  people  must  sacrifice  ben- 
efits fully  equal  to  every  last  penny  they 
might  earn.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
stitutes a  disgraceful  picture  of  discrim- 
ination that  has  no  place  by  any  view  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  of  all 
places. 

We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  expect 
that  these  shameful  discriminations  can 
be  remedied  under  the  present  system. 
Therefore.  I  believe  that  H.  R.  4471, 
which  completely  abridges  all  discrim- 
inations between  citizens,  should  be 
brought  to  the  fioor  and  given  every 
consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcmi  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mlrmesota  [Mr.  Blatnik  1  for  the 
effort  he  is  m<»ir<ng  to  bring  a  little  more 
simshine  into  the  lives  of  the  aged  men 
and  women  of  our  coimtry.  The  nimi- 
ber  of  the  aged  is  increasing  rapidly.  We 
have  done  something  to  make  their  lives 
more  endurable  and  more  comfortable. 
But  we  have  not  done  all  that  conscience 


and  duty  command.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  the  matter  should  be  bnmght  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  in  order  that  we 
can  examine  more  Uioroughly  and  with 
a  bolder  approach  Into  the  problem  of 
securing  old  age  from  the  distresses  that 
now  encompass  it. 

To  this  end  I  have  signed  the  discharge 
petition  and  I  urge  upon  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise.  The  84th  Congress  can 
go  down  in  the  history  of  our  country 
as  one  of  the  greatest,  and  its  memory 
beloved  by  succeeding  generations,  if 
from  this  Congress  comes  forth  a  bill 
giving  to  those  approaching  age  an  abid- 
ing sense  of  security  and  to  those  who 
have  reached  the  western  slopes  a  ma- 
terial and  a  spiritual  enrichment  such 
as  never  before  have  those  burdened 
the  years  enjoyed. 

H.  R.  4471  presents  to  us  a  challenge. 
Let  us,  remembering  the  prayer  for  di- 
vine guidance  of  our  beloved  Chaplain, 
the  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp,  ac- 
cept the  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  close  my  re- 
marks without  paying  a  tribute  of  ap- 
preciation and  affection  to  Dr.  Town- 
send.  I  shall  never  forget  how  in  a 
time  of  the  distress  of  depression  old 
men  and  women  were  rejuvenated  by  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Townsend  that  in  a 
rich  country  money  could  be  provided 
for  their  every  comfort  and  that  their 
sole  mission  in  life  would  be  contributing 
to  the  buying  power  of  the  Nation  by 
spending  each  month  what  they  received 
in  monthly  payments  sufDclent  for  their 
comfortable  sustenance.  What  we  need 
is  buying  power,  and  what  more  Divine 
concept  than  that  of  leaving  to  the 
workers  in  youth  and  in  prime  the  toils 
and  giving  to  the  aged  the  opportunity 
of  spending  money  necessary  for  their 
comfort  and  thus  supplying  the  buying 
power  to  keep  going  the  basis  of  em- 
ployment for  the  workers. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]  has  rendered 
many  great  services  to  his  constituents, 
his  State,  and  his  country.  None  has 
been  greater  than  the  service  he  is  ren- 
dering today.  I  imagine  that  tonight 
when  what  he  is  doing  here  today 
spreads  throughout  the  Nation  a  million 
eyes  of  old  men  and  women  will  light  as 
though  upon  them  had  fallen  the  magic 
wand  restoring  youth. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  16  million 
school  children  in  over  63.000  schools  in 
the  United  States  are  depending  upon 
this  Congress  for  immediate  action  on 
H.  R.  8320.  The  school  milk  program 
will  collapse  unless  this  Congress  insists 
upon  immediate  action  op  H.  R.  8320. 
This  legislation  has  unanimously  passed 
both  the  House  and  Senate  but  is  now 
in  conference  to  settle  the  differences 
between  the  Senate-passed  bill  and  the 
Houae-pa»ed  bill.  The  House  should 
accept  the  Senate  amendments  and  atop 
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the  ridiculous  staUlng  on  this  Important 
program. 

There  are  19  States  In  which  school 
milk  program  funds  are  running  out  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  milk  program  is 
stovved  in  these  19  States,  we  will  never 
be  able  to  get  it  off  the  ground  again.  I 
have  repeatedly  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  was  informed  only  yes- 
terday that  not  a  single  meeting  has  been 
held  by  the  House  and  Senate  conferees. 
It  would  only  take  the  conference  com- 
mittee S  minutes  to  meet  in  order  to 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments. 

In  this  same  bill.  H.  R.  8320.  there  are 
Included  funds  for  the  brucellosis  eradi- 
cation program.  These  funds  are  im- 
mediately needed  in  22  States  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  this  fiscal  year  and  in 
order  to  plan  the  program  in  each  of  the 
48  States  for  fiscal  year  1957.  If  the 
program  of  brucellosis  eradication  is  cur- 
tailed, it  will  mean  the  waste  of  many 
millions  of  Federal  tax  dollars.  The 
brucellosis  program  has  started  and  this 
dreaded  cattle  disease  Is  on  the  run.  If 
this  program  is  stopped,  it  will  only 
mean  that  the  funds  thus  far  expended 
will  have  been  in  a  large  measure  wasted. 
The  program  will  be  successful  only  by 
carrying  it  forward  to  completion  and 
complete  eradication. 

The  following  States  will  have  to  stop 
the  school  milk  program  as  of  April  1 
unless  this  bill  is  acted  upon  before  that 
date:  California.  Delaware.  District  of 
Columbia.  Illinois.  Iowa,  Maryland.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mis- 
souri. Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
These  States  are  in  immediate  need  of 
funds.  The  following  States  will  have 
to  stop  the  program  on  May  1  imless 
this  legislation  Is  immediately  acted 
upon:  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Is- 
land. Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

These  funds  are  absolutely  needed  and 
necessary  now.  Let  us  stop  stalling  and 
get  this  legislation  passsed. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA:  A 
PROUD  AND  GROWING  ORGAN- 
IZATION 

Mrs.    PRANCES    P.    BOLTON.      Mr. 

Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  celebrate 
the  44th  anniversary  of  their  founding. 
What  a  proud  heritage  they  have. 

Since  their  founding  In  1912  by 
Jiillette  Gordon  Low.  they  have  held 
fast  to  the  ideal  that  this  should  be  an 
organization  where  all  girls  could  find  a 
common  ground  which  would  help  them 
prepare  to  live,  work,  and  play  happily 
and  successfully  with  their  neighbors. 

Today  the  Girl  Scouts  stand  2  million 
strong  with  the  active  backing  of  more 
than  600,000  devoted  men  and  women. 
They  are  a  growing  family,  ever  in- 
creasing their  oontrlbutloa  to  commu- 
nity life  in  America. 


In  my  own  State  of  Ohio.  Olrl  Scout- 
ing has  made  exceptional  progress. 
Membership  rose  to  123.000  in  1954.  the 
latest  year  for  which  flgxires  are  avail- 
able. This  was  an  increase  of  19  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  compared 
with  a  14  percent  increase  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

I  have  been  told  that  Girl  Scout  in- 
terests last  year  reflected  the  growing 
Importance  of  homemaking.  alwajrs  the 
most  popular  of  the  11  program  fields 
in  which  girls  may  work  for  proficiency 
badges.  Diulng  1955  Intermediate  Girl 
Scouts.  10  through  13  years  old.  earned 
nearly  624,000  badges  in  the  homemak- 
ing field.  Of  these,  177.000  were  the 
cook  badge,  for  which  girls  learn  cook- 
ery, nutrition  and  preparation  of  sit- 
down  or  picnic  meals.  Second  in  popu- 
larity was  the  Homemaker  Badge,  for 
which  97,000  girls  qualified  by  acquiring 
a  broad  range  of  housewifely  skills. 
Third  in  popularity  was  the  Hospitality 
Badge,  earned  by  91.000  girls  who 
studied  and  practiced  the  varied  skills 
of  both  hostess  and  guest,  including  the 
etiquette  of  informal  social  gatherings. 

Throughout  the  year,  more  than  900.- 

000  Intermediate  Girl  Scouts  qualified 
for  2.200.000  badges.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  it  takes  3  months  or  more  to 
complete  work  for  a  badge.  And  be- 
fore it  is  awarded,  the  girl  is  in  most 
cases  required  to  use  her  new  skills  in 
some  type  of  service  for  the  welfare  of 
others. 

This  is  an  organization  which  teaches 
each  young  woman  that  she  is  an  Indi- 
vidual and  that  respecting  the  rights  of 
an  individual  is  nn  American  ideal.  But 
she  also  learns  the  importance  of  ac- 
cepting community  responsibility  and 
of  sharing  her  experiences  with  others. 

1  am  proud  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  the  Girl  Scouts  on  their  44th  anni- 
versary. 

HELP  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mrs.  BLTTCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BUTCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
170.000  needy  Georgians  on  pubUc  as- 
sistance rolls  can  be  better  fed  and' 
clothed;  farm  surplus  can  be  put  to  a 
beneficial  use,  and  local  stores  can  have 
more  business.  This  is  the  objective  of 
the  bill  H.  R.  9896,  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

It  is  the  purpo.se  of  my  bill  to  provide 
supplementary  benefits  for  Individuals 
receiving  assistance  under  the  programs 
of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  pro- 
vided for  in  titles  I.  rv.  XI,  and  XIV  of 
the  Social  Securtiy  Act. 

Provision  is  made  also  for  assisting  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance  outside  the 
Federal  programs.  Food-fiber  certifi- 
cates would  be  provided  for  needy  indi- 
viduals who  received  assistance  from  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
For  this  latter  group  all  that  is  required 


Is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
enter  mto  agreements  with  the  welfare 
or  public  assistance  agency,  under  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Based  on  figures  furnished  to  me  by 
the  E>epartment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  approxi- 
mate numt)er  of  persons,  nationally,  who 
would  be  eligible  under  my  bill  are  as 
follows: 

Persons  who  receive  Federal  assistance  under 
titUs  I,  IV.  XI.  and  XIV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity  Act  {December  1955) 

01d-ag«    assistance 3,552,832 

Aid  to  dependent  children 2. 183,  215 

Aid  to  families  caring  (or  depend- 
ent children  (only  one  member 

of  family  is  assisted) .      602,789 

Aid    to    blind .       104.858 

Aid  to  other  disabled 244,007 

Total 5.728.000 

maONS  BKCnVINO  AaSBTSNCC  noM  statcb  ob 
THUB  POUnCAL  SUBDIVISIONS 

My  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  may  be  eligible  for  food  certifi- 
cates as  provided  under  section  5  (a> 
(4)  of  my  bill  is  1  mlUion;  grand  total. 
6,729.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  individuals 
In  the  State  of  Georgia  would  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  my  bill  The  total 
number  is,  of  course,  included  in  the  na- 
tional estimate. 

Georgians  receiving  public  welfare  assistance 
(individuaU)  {December  1955) 

Federal  assistance  Involved: 

Old-age 06.610 

Aid  to  dependent  children  (Indi- 
viduals, children,  and  adults)..     53.986 

Aid  to  blind . ..       3.415 

Aid  toother  disabled n,  154 

State  or  local  assistance  (non -Fed- 
eral participation) 2.605 

ToUl loe,  679 

Number  of  persons  in  Eighth  District 
who  will  be  benefited  by  my  bill: 

Old-age  assistance 7,545 

Aid  to  dependent  chUdren  (including 

the  one  adult) 6.287 

Aid  to  blind '357 

Aid  to  other  disabled 3     1,063 

General  asslsUnce    (State  and  local 

funds — 392     cases— based     on     2S 

people  to  each  case) . 900 

Total i«,  152 

All  eligible  individuals  would  be  pro- 
vided food-fiber  certificates  in  addition 
to  their  current  monthly  assistance. 
Certainly,  no  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  want  to  cut  pres- 
ent public  assistance  benefits  now  or  In 
the  future.  |V)od -fiber  certificates 
should  always  be  supplemental  to  current 
levels  of  public  assistance. 

Enactment  of  my  food-fiber  certificate 
plan  would  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  approximately  6.250.000 
persons  eligible  by  $120  per  year  because 
each  person  would  be  entitled  to  certifi- 
cates valued  at  $10  for  each  month.  The 
certificates  would  be  valid  only  with  re- 
spect to  purchases  made  during  the 
month  for  which  they  are  issued. 

My  food-fiber  certificate  bill  would 
first  give  assistance  to  the  Nation's  and 
my  own  district's  neediest  families ;  sec- 
ond. It  will  help  farmers  because  it  paves 
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the  way  for  expanded  consumption  of 
food  and  fiber.  It  probably  will  mean 
eliminating  the  need  for  further  acreage 
reduction  in  such  crops  as  cotton  and 
peanuts.  It  will,  I  believe,  aid  materially 
in  the  utilization  of  our  present  food 
stocks.  This  will  be  using  food  in  the 
right  way  and.  coupled  with  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  levels  of  production, 
farm  income  will  be  increased. 

A  food-fiber  certificate  plan  such  as 
my  bill  provides  for  will  also  increase  the 
volume  of  sales  of  mercantile  establish- 
ments, food  and  fib(!r  handlers,  mer- 
chants, and  their  employees,  both  at 
wholesale  and  retail  levels,  will  benefit 
because  the  food-fib«r  certificate  plan 
specified  in  my  bill  will  operate  through 
normal  marketing  channels. 

I  want  to  call  attention.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  fact  that  this  bill  does  provide  lor 
certificates  to  be  exi)ended  for  cotton 
articles.  I  believe  that  persons  eligible 
under  provisions  of  my  bill  have  need  for 
articles  made  from  agricultural  fiber 
such  as  cotton  and  wool.  Just  as  they  do 
the  various  products  processed  from  the 
food  commodities  which  would  be  named 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
section  4. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  have  been  held 
on  a  similar  pror>osal.  introduced  by 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kepr.  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.  R.  7225.  the  social-security 
bill  passed  last  year  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  understand  there  is 
widespread  support  fcr  a  food-fiber  cer- 
tificate plan  in  the  Senate.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  will  approve  the 
amendment  to  H.  R.  7225  and  that  this 
bill  will  be  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

It  is  my  hope,  too,  that  hearings  may 
be  scheduled  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  my  bill.  Hearings 
were  held  last  year  on  food -stamp  pro- 
posals in  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee.  Concern  was 
expressed  at  that  time  over  the  cost  of  a 
food  stamp  or  certificate  plan  being 
charged  to  the  farmers'  price-support 
program.  Vesting  the  authority  for  ad- 
ministration in  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  as  in  this  bill 
will  eliminate  this  concern  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

Secretary  Benson  has  used  the  matter 
of  so-called  surpluses  to  arous  con- 
sumer resentment  against  adequate 
farm  price  supports.  If  he  would  do 
something  to  utilize  the  surpluses,  may- 
be he  will  give  us  some  cooperation  to 
help  get  a  food-fiber  certificate  plan 
passed  by  Congress. 

Secretary  Benson's  sliding  scale  pro- 
gram has  depressed  prices.  But  of  even 
more  concern  to  me,  his  sliding  scale 
program  has  actually  Increased  produc- 
tion, as  farmers  have  tried  to  raise  more 
and  more  to  make  financial  ends  meet. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  answer  to 
helping  farm  famiUes  lies  in  firm  ade- 
quate price  supports  and  in  other  pro- 
grams to  put  overproduction  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  good  use.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  use  our  blessed 
abundance  is  to  provide  additional  bene- 


fit to  our  old  people,  helpless  children, 
and  others  on  assistance  rolls  who  do  not 
have  sufficient  purchasing  power  to  buy 
adequate  food  and  clothing. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  all  other 
special  orders  today,  I  may  address  the 
House  for  30  minutes  and  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  there- 
with extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  QmGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Green]  had  been  present  to- 
day he  would  have  voted  the  same  as  I 
did  on  the  excise- tax  extension  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Green]  is  grounded  at  the 
airport  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  this  noted  for  the  Record. 


DETROIT  AIRPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  .of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lesimski] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Detroit,  roughly, 
4  million  people,  does  not  have  an  ade- 
quate air  terminal. 

It  seems  that,  in  spite  of  the  present 
airport,  action  is  being  stopped  to  trans- 
fer airline  activities  from  Willow  Run 
to  Wayne  Major.  A  lot  of  reports  of 
action  to  date  have  been  misleading,  and 
they  have  purposely  been  misconstrued. 
The  result  is  that  the  plan  has  l>een  held 
up,  and  at  the  present  date  no  action  is 
contemplated. 

The  military  Is  seeking  Willow  Rim — 
the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
National  Guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  influence 
of  politics,  our  national  defense  is  suf- 
fering for  the  lack  of  facilities,  and  be- 
cause existing  facilities  are  not  being 
used  properly  as  recommended  to  become 
effective  to  the  maximum  extent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Meader]  reserve  the  right  to  object  or 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to 
jrleld  to  him? 

Mr.  MEADER.     Both. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Meader] 
reserves  the  right  to  object. 


Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  LESINSKI  1  yield? 

Mr.  LESmSKL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  in  the  remarks  the  gentle- 
man asked  to  insert  in  the  Record  there 
is  any  reference  to  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  may  state  for  the 
Information  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  there  is  no  definite  refer- 
ence to  any  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  the  remarks  he 
has  asked  to  insert  in  the  Record  makes 
any  reference  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  is  now  addressmg  him. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.    I  did  not. 

I  shall  read  the  remarks  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
LESINSKI]  withdraw  his  request  to  extend 
his  remarlcs? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  time. 

I  will  read  the  remarks  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  November  the  Presi- 
dent's Airport  Use  Panel  Issued  a  re- 
port on  airport  conditions  in  the  Detroit 
area  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
conunercial  air  activities  be  transferred 
from  the  Willow  Run  Airport  at  Ypsi- 
lanti  to  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port and  that  military  air  activities  be 
centralized  at  Willow  Run. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  requesting  that  he  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Airport  Use  Panel  by  exer- 
cising the  Government's  right  by  virtue 
of  the  present  emergency  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Willow  Run  Airport  so 
that  the  military  services  can  have  use 
of  the  field  as  their  needs  demand. 

If  no  action  in  this  regard  is  taken 
within  a  relatively  short  time,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  some  agency  heads  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  disregardmg 
the  President's  own  Airport  Use  Panel 
which  is  composed  of  experts  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  solving  such  problems. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  heads  of 
Capital  AlrUnes  can  reach  certam  people 
and  go  over  the  heads  of  our  various 
agencies  that  have  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  commercial  airlines  move 
from  Willow  Run  to  Detroit-Wayne 
Major  Airport.  The  collusion  between 
Capital  Airlines  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  hold  up  a  matter  which  will 
benefit  a  metropolitan  area  of  four  mil- 
lion people  is  an  affront  to  a  community 
that  pays  into  the  national  treasury 
above-average  taxes. 

Of  course  you  can  see  why  Capital  Air- 
lines is  acting  as  it  is.  We.  as  taxpayers, 
have  built  Willow  Run.  And  we,  as  tax- 
payers, are  contmuing  to  pay  the  larger 
portion  for  the  airlines'  use  of  Willow 
Run.  Imagine  the  airimes  presently 
paymg  only  $38,000  for  the  use  of  Willow 
Run.  whereas  they  should  be  paymg  out 
approximately  $2  miUion  annually  for 
an  air  terminal  which  would  be  compa- 
rable to  the  one  at  San  Francisco. 

Capital  AirUnes  bought  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  a  song  the  planes 
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that  boilt  Capital  AlrUnea  to  what  it  is. 
Capital  AlrlluM  has  beoi  subskUied  for 
aaany  ywurs  loiy  tha  Federal  Oov«mment. 
Its  offlelals  ara  now  trying  to  continue  on 
the  present  gravy  train  and  we.  as  tax- 
payers, aie  footing  the  bllL  Mind  you. 
we  In  ABMrtoa  produoe  aircraft  far  su- 
pertor  to  any.  yet  Capital  Airlines  goes 
to  mgland  to  purchase  new  planes. 
Here  we  subsMlM  Capital,  make  It  what 
it  la.  and  Its  ottelals  show  total  disregard 
tor  their  benefactors. 

Let  us  not  allow  misinformation  or 
MUMtlOMnlous  sUtements  about  honest 
Intsnts  sway  us.  Why  will  AM8CO  not 
allow  the  mayor  of  Detroit,  the  Airport 
Vm  PaaeU  the  coaunon  council,  or  the 
boarti  of  supwnnsors  examine  their  n- 
Bandal  records. 

When  one  Congressman  can  say  for  4 
million  people  what  airport  they  are  to 
be  senred  from,  some  definite  acUon 
should  be  taktnL 

Mr.  MSADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  T 

Mr.  LESIMSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MSADER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  or  not  when  he  refers  to 
one  Congressman  he  is  referring  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Michigan  who  is  now 
addreolng  the  question? 

Mr.  hBSafSKL  Not  necessarily  so. 
The  gentleman  will  recall  seeing  in  the 
papers  recently  about  certain  contra- 
dictions in  reference  to  the  transfer  of 
the  Air  Force  bases  in  Michigan  from 
one  ptakce  to  another  and  to  Qod  knows 
where. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  gentleman  is 
speaking  about  4  million  pe<H>le  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Detroit.  I  assume 
when  he  speaks  about  only  1  Congress- 
man, he  cannot  have  2  in  mind. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  The  gentleman  evi- 
dently has  a  guilty  conscience. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  like  to  take 
credit  for  advocating  what  4  million 
people  want  to  do.  if  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  me.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
flattering  observation. 

Mr.  LESIKSEX  The  gentleman  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  fact  he  is  guilty. 
The  gentleman  has  also  been  active  in 
spite  of  the  fact  he  serves  a  district  that 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  surround- 
ing area  directly  involved.  Wasme  Coun- 
ty, and  is  endeavoring  to  be  responsible. 

Mr.  MEADER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
answer  the  question  whether  he  has  me 
in  mind? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  gentleman  does 
have  me  in  mind? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  repeat.  When  one 
Congressman  can  say  for  4  million  people 
what  airport  they  are  to  be  served  from, 
some  definite  action  should  be  taken. 

A  similar  example  was  when  one  Con- 
gressman was  able  to  alTect  the  national 
defense  for  political  purposes  by  cancel- 
ling the  homestead  site  in  Benzie  County 
by  simply  being  able  to  see  and  talk  to 
the  right  individiial  in  the  administra- 
tion and  to  convince  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  members  of  a  committee.  When 
a  Member  of  Congress  can  put  in  a  word 


with  the  right  person  In  this  adminis- 
tration at  the  expense  of  the  public  and 
the  naUonal  defense,  this  ia  getting  to 
be  a  sad  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER,  The  gentleman  seems 
to  be  making  a  rather  serious  charge 
that  a  Congressman  has  put  political 
purposes  abote  the  naUonal  defense.  I 
think  It  U  only  fair  to  the  43ft  Members 
of  the  House  of  UepresenUtlves  that  he 
identify  the  Member  he  U  referring  to. 
Mr,  LESINSKI,  WeU.  the  genUeman 
admits  he  is  fighting  this  move. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  genUeman  is  now 
speaking  about  something  in  Bensle 
County.  Is  he  referring  to  me  In  that 
connection? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Na  I  am  talking 
about  a  parallel. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Who  Is  the  genUeman 
Ulking  about? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  am  Ulking  about 
a  parallel.  I  have  no  reference  to  any 
present  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MSADER,  The  genUeman  does 
have  reference  to  a  former  Member  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  The  genUeman  evi- 
dently is  trying  to  protect  himself  and 
L^  drawing  on  references  of  the  past. 
Yes. 

Mr.  MSAIUER.  In  other  words,  the 
genUeman  is  referring  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  is  no  longer  in  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves? 
Mr.  LESINSKL  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MEADER.  Could  the  genUeman 
identify  what  Member  that  is? 

Mr.  LESINSKL    If  the  genUeman  so 
requests  I  should  be  most  happy  to  but 
I  would  rather  not. 
Mr.  MEADER.    I  do  so  request. 
Mr.  LESINSKI.     Who  was  responsible 
for  cutting  out  the  Homestead  site  In 
Benzie  County?     The  gentleman   very 
well  knows  the  answer.     It  was  by  the 
acUon  of  former  Congressman  Shafer. 
Mr.  MEADER    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  idenUfyirg  him. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Navy  on  Grosse  lie,  the  Air  Force  at 
Selfridge,  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
are  eager  to  get  started  with  their  vital 
programs,  but  are  being  held  up  because 
this  problem  has  not  been  resolved. 

Why  do  we,  as  Detroiters,  have  to 
travel  an  addiUonal  25  million  ground- 
passenger  miles  a  year  at  an  expense  of 
approximately  $2  million  in  addition  to 
paying  taxes  when  we  could  all  be  pay- 
ing for  a  proper  and  modem  airport 
such  as  those  in  Cleveland  and  other 
major  cities.  It  is  a  shame  that  we  of 
Detroit  have  to  put  up  with  a  dLsRrace- 
f ul  looking  air  terminal  to  serve  our  area. 
Any  city  you  may  go  to  has  at  least 
something  that  resembles  an  air-pas- 
senger terminal  What  we  have  is  a 
converted  hangar  that  co\ild  more  prop- 
erly and  readily  be  used  by  the  military 
for  storage  and  repair  of  aircraft.  We 
in  Detroit  need  and  should  have  a  proper 
air-passenger  terminal  that  we  could  be 
proud  of  and  not  have  to  put  up  with 
such  a  disgrace  to  the  community  as 
we  now  have  because  of  the  whims  of 
one  IndividuaL 


I  understand  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Civil  AeronauUcs  AdmlnistraUon  has 
not  included  in  Its  program  for  flsoal  year 
1956  any  funds  for  the  improvement  or 
expansion  of  dvU  air  fadllUes  at  Wil- 
low Run.  This  is  certainly  proper  for 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1949 
such  funds  are  allocated  for  civil  air- 
ports and  Willow  Run  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  military  airport 

The  presently  scheduled  hearings  be- 
fore the  Oovernment  OperaUons  Com- 
mittee will  have  no  effect  upon  the  prob- 
lem. If  acUon  Is  not  taken  to  Implement 
the  recommendaUons  of  the  President's 
Airport  Use  Panel.  I  have  prepared  and 
am  going  to  introduce  a  House  resolu- 
Uon  to  investigate  the  whole  procedure 
at  Willow  Run  and  to  force  Ansco  and 
the  University  of  Michigan  to  reveal 
their  books  so  that  we.  the  American 
people,  can  see  what  is  going  on  behind 
the  scenes. 

DETROIT  AIRPORT 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  MsAOsal  Is  recognised  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thci^  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  reply  to  the  genUeman  who  has  Just 
addressed  the  House  on  the  matter  of 
airports  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area.  Before  I  take  up  the  references 
made  to  me  personally  and  to  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  who  is  now  de- 
ceased. I  would  like  to  give  the  House  Just 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  problems  involved 
here. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  Lb  the  first  time 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [  Mr. 
LESINSKI]  has  seen  fit  to  call  the  atten- 
Uon  of  the  House  to  Uiis  airport  contro- 
versy which  has  been  raging  in  the  De- 
troit area  ever  since  World  War  II. 

Mr.  LESIKSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  must  admit  that 
the  genUeman  raises  a  point  that  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  been  before  the 
House.  My  position  has  been  taken  in 
Detroit  originally,  last  year  in  Detroit 
and  since  then  many  times. 

Mr.  MEADER  Yes.  I  must  say  that 
the  gentleman  had  a  representative  pres- 
ent although  he  was  not  personally  pres- 
ent at  the  Airport  Use  hearings  in  De- 
troit In  June  of  last  year. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  And  at  that  time  the 
gentleman  himself  complimented  the 
chairman  of  the  Airport  Use  Panel  on 
his  recommendations. 

Mr.  MEADER  I  do  not  recall  com- 
plimenUng  the  gentleman  on  the  Air- 
port Use  Panel.  However,  how  the  gen- 
tleman would  know  I  do  not  know,  be- 
cause he  was  not  present 

At  any  rate,  this  is  the  situaUon.  Wil- 
low Run  was  built  as  a  war  facility. 
There  is  no  quesUon  about  that.    It  was 


built  to  fly  off  the  B-24  bombers,  and  at 
the  time  it  was  built,  lii  1942.  it  was  the 
best  airport  in  the  United  SUtes.  The 
commercial  airlines  hsd  as  their  termi- 
nal a  litUe  airport  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
at  QraUot  and  Six  MUe  Road,  with  a 
big  gas  tank  in  the  center  of  it.  When 
four-engine  aircraft  were  placed  in  use 
by  the  airlines  immediately  after  World 
War  II.  that  airport  became  inadequate, 
and  the  airlines  had  no  place  to  go  except 
to  Willow  Run  Airport  They  have  been 
at  Willow  Run  Airport,  since  that  time, 
and  they  have  no  Intention  of  leaving 
there  for  another  airitort  In  the  same 
general  vicinity. 

Mr,  DINOBLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER  I  yi«ild  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan, 

Mr.  DINOELL,  Is  rot  the  genUeman 
familiar  with  the  existing  Wayne  Major 
Airport? 

Mr,  MEADER.  Ye«.  Wayne  Major 
was  a  small  airport  since.  I  believe.  1938, 
It  was  extended  very  nipidly  after  World 
War  II;  in  fact,  there  has  been  a  total. 
I  believe,  of  about  tl'J  million  of  SUte 
and  local  funds  and  some  $4  million  of 
Federal  airport  aid  funds  poured  into 
that  airport  since  194(1.  and  to  complete 
the  airport  so  that  commercial  airlines 
could  use  it  would  now  require  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  from  ISO  to  $SS  million. 
Wayne  Major  Airport  is  only  6  miles  dis- 
tant from  border  to  border  and  8  air 
miles  from  center  to  center  from  Willow 
Run  Airport.  Those  airports,  as  a  De- 
troit Free  Press  aviation  writer  said  so 
aptly,  are  two  airports  on  the  ground 
but  only  one  in  the  air.  In  fact,  landings 
and  take-offs  at  Wayne  Major  Airport 
are  controlled  from  th«>  Willow  Run  con- 
trol tower  In  instrument  flying  weather. 
That  is  how  close  those  airports  are  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  matter  that 
ought  to  be  threshed  out  as  a  part  of 
our  interest  in  the  Federal  airport  aid 
program,  and  I  have  requested  the  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  Federal  airport  aid  program  and 
to  take  into  consideration  the  allocation 
of  Federal  funds  to  Wayne-Major  Air- 
port. I  claim  it  is  unwise  to  spend  $33 
million  on  an  airport  that,  when  you  get 
through  with  it.  will  be  m  the  same  traf- 
fic pattern  as  the  existing  airport  serving 
the  airlines. 

Now,  what  is  the  alterative?  The  al- 
ternative is  to  build  an  airport  for  the 
city  of  Detroit  in  a  different  air  traffic 
pattern  and  to  spend  $30  million  where 
you  will  have  something  when  you  get 
through.  The  traffic  needs  of  the  future 
envisage  multiple  air  terminals  at  De- 
troit That  happened  at  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  at  New  York  City  where 
there  are  mulUple  airports  and  split  op- 
erations. There  should  be  another  air- 
port at  Detroit  located  on  the  north  or 
east  side  of  the  city  where  it  will  serve  a 
far  larger  population. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  debate 
the  merits  of  this  airport  controversy  in 
the  limited  time  I  have  today.  I  have 
spoken  on  the  subject  before.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  very  complete  recital  of  the 
whole  matter,  with  consideraUons  pro 


and  con.  appearing  In  the  Comosbsiohal 
RacoRO  of  February  83  on  pages  3266  to 
3280.  I  hope  the  genUeman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Lssmaia]  wUl  take  the  trouble 
to  read  that  because  it  includes  a  very 
enlightening  series  of  arUdes  by  Detroit 
Free  Press  AviaUon  Writer  Jan  Pearson. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  Uia 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MSADER  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man, 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  the  genUemsn  has  menUoned  that 
local  taxes  were  used  to  build  up  Wayne 
Major  Airpott.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  The  genUeman  also  menUoned 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  7  air  miles 
between  the  two  airports.  The  genUe- 
msn realises  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
almost  13  miles  between  these  two  air- 
ports and  that  it  costs  the  taxpayers  82 
million  addiUonal  in  travel  expenses. 

Does  the  genUeman  realise  the  fact 
that  the  airlines  are  pasring  only  838.000 
for  a  similar  facility  In  San  Francisco 
which  handles  1.070.000  people? 

The  gentleman  is  fighting  for  ANTSCO. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  think  the  genUeman 
has  no  right  to  say  that  I  am  fighting 
for  ANT$CO.  I  am  fighting  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  830  million  go  down 
a  rat  hole.  That  is  my  primary  interest. 
But  it  is  also  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
people  in  my  congressional  district  I 
may  say  to  the  genUeman  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  a  public  body,  ac- 
cepted that  airport  when  it  was  declared 
surplus  after  World  War  II  and  when  the 
city  of  Detroit  and  the  Wayne  County 
Road  Commission  refused  to  accept  it 

Mr,  LESINSKI.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  MEADER.  And  it  has  served 
adequately  Detroit's  need  for  an  air 
terminal  for  the  last  10  years  and  it  has 
served  at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  I 
will  say  further  that  you  have  had  in 
Wayne  Major  Airport  over  |4  million  of 
Federal  aid,  which  is  52  percent  of  all 
the  aid  that  Michigan  has  received  in 
the  last  10  years.  Willow  Run  has  had 
something  less  than  $200,000.  a  very 
small  amount. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Is  it  not  true  that  one 
is  a  military  base  and  one  is  not? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Willow  Run  was  not 
built  as  a  military  base.  It  was  built  to 
fly  off  bombers.  It  has  served  ade- 
quately as  the  commercial  air  terminal 
for  Detroit  for  the  past  10  years.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  pay  $30  million 
more  for  another  airport  in  the  same 
traffic  pattern.  The  gentleman  ought 
to  be  fighting  for  that  $30  million  to  be 
spent  over  on  the  north  or  northeast  side 
of  Detroit  where  it  will  servs  a  larger 
populaUon.  But  if  you  spend  $30  million 
on  Wasme  Major,  it  is  going  to  be  a  long, 
long  day  before  you  get  any  more  airport 
money  in  the  Detroit  area. 

I  should  like  to  refer  now  to  the  refer- 
ence made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  LESINSK1 1  to  my  part  in  this 
airport  controversy  and  draw  particular 
attention  to  this  sentence: 

When  1  Congressman  can  say  for  4  million 
people  what  airport  they  are  to  be  served 
from  some  definite  action  should  be  taken. 

The  gentleman  is  very  flattering  to 
suggest  that  I — and  it  was  obvious  from 
his  answer  to  me  that  he  was  referring 


to  me — have  sufficient  power  and  in- 
fluence to  thwart  the  desires  of  4  million 
people.  He  might  better  have  said  that 
the  facts  of  the  case  indicate  that  the 
present  arrangement  for  the  airlines  is 
the  businesslike  arrangonent  and  it 
would  be  foolishness  to  pour  88S  million 
Into  an  airport  which  would  not  be  In  a 
different  traffic  pattern  but  in  the  same 
traffic  pattern.  At  any  rate,  let  me  say 
that  there  is  not  unanimity  among  the 
residents  of  Wayne  County  over  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Wayne  Major  Airport 
and  pouring  money  into  an  airport  right 
next  to  an  already  existing  airport 

There  Is  very  responsible  and  expert 
thinking  which  recommends  another 
airport  at  Detroit  but  closer  to  the  center 
of  populaUon  than  Wayne  Major,  in  a 
different  traffic  pattern  and  in  a  different 
center  of  populaUon. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr,  MEADER,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr,  DINOELL.  I  would  like  to  ssk  the 
genUeman  if  in  connecUon  with  his  re- 
quest for  an  investigaUon  of  the  opera- 
Uons  at  Wayne  Major  Airport  the  genUe- 
man would  care  to  expand  that  request 
to  Include  the  operaUons  at  WUlow  Run; 
and  why  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
Uons of  the  Airport  Use  Panel  have  not 
been  accepted;  and  also  to  include  why 
the  airlines  there  only  pay  838.000  for 
that  parUcular  installaUon.  when  other 
comparable  installaUons  cost  around  82 
million  a  year  to  rent 

Mr.  MEADER.  Walt  Just  a  moment 
I  cannot  remember  all  of  the  genUe- 
man's  questions.    He  asks  too  many. 

Let  us  take  the  last  one  first  That  is 
certainly  not  the  case.  I  do  not  have  the 
operating  figxires  of  the  airlines,  so  I 
catmot  give  the  gentleman  the  accurate 
figures,  but  what  he  is  talking  about. 
$38,000.  is  what  has  been  for  some  years 
the  approximate  net  rental  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  received ;  but  the 
operation  of  the  airport  has  cost  far 
more  than  that,  well  over  $1  million. 

I  have  forgotten  the  other  questions. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  would  ask  them 
one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  Would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to 
have  his  request  for  an  investigation 
broadened  to  include  one  as  to  how  the 
Willow  Rim  operation  is  conducted,  and 
also  to  include  the  opposition  to  this 
change? 

Mr.  MEADE31.  I  do  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  it,  if  the  gentleman  is  asking 
me  if  I  am  objecting  to  looking  into  the 
contractual  relations  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  the  Terminal 
Corp.  that  actually  operates  the  airfield. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  record 
is  pretty  well  public  on  everything,  so  far 
as  I  know,  except  possibly  the  revenues 
from  some  of  the  concessions.  That  is 
what  Leroy  Smith  has  been  trying  to 
get  at.    I  kpow  that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Quite  frankly.  I  would 
like  to  have  an  investigation,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  it  investigate  everybody. 
Then  we  can  find  all  the  dirty  linen. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  think  it  is  trying  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  To 
try  to  infer,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  LESINSKI]  stated,  that  there  is 
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some  kind  of  eoDuBion  between  Capital 
Airlines  and  the  University  of  Michigan. 
I  do  not  think  that  L  called  for  in  any 
sense,  and  I  think  it  is  a  reflection  on 
the  University  of  Michigan.  As  a  gradu- 
ate of  that  school,  and  as  one  who  repre- 
sents that  community,  I  resent  it. 

Mr.  LESINSEQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LESINSXI.  Why  did  not  the  gen- 
tl«nan  insert  the  report  of  the  airport 
use  panel  together  with  the  article,  so 
that  the  public  could  analyse  the  whole 
I>icture  from  both  sides? 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Airport  Use  Panel  were  inserted 
in  the  Rxcoiio.  If  the  gentleman  means 
why  did  I  not  insert  the  entire  report,  it 
was  too  long.  But  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  gentleman  from  inserting  it 
this  afternoon  when  he  had  the  10-min- 
ute  special  order. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  The  gentleman's  ar- 
ticle took  up  7»'i  pages  of  the  Congrbs- 
8IONAL  Rbcord.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
amt.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  report  be 
inserted  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mbaobr] 
yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 
purpose.  I  suggest  the  gentleman  in- 
sert it  in  his  own  time. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  second  ref- 
erence made  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  do  not  like  these  scattered  shots  which 
accuse  people  of  improper  motives  as 
well  as  obstructing  the  national  defense 
for  political  motives.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  bad  enough  when  a  man  is  here 
to  defend  himself,  but  when  he  is  refer- 
ring to  our  departed  Congressman  from 
Michigan,  whom  many  of  us  loved  and 
respected,  the  Honorable  Paul  Shafer, 
it  seems  to  me  that  is  going  pretty  low. 
I  do  not  think  any  more  need  be  said  on 
that  point  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LESINSKL  The  gentleman  Is 
saying  a  few  things  here  that  might  have 
some  truth.  Maybe  I  am  hitting  low, 
but  the  facts  are  the  facts,  and  when  a 
fact  is  a  fact  it  Is  never  low. 

As  to  the  Benzie  County  alrbase.  the 
airport  and  everyone  else  were  for  it 
completely,  but  due  to  the  action  of  Mr. 
Shafer  it  was  transferred  to  Cadillac. 
After  all,  we  all  know  about  other  Mem- 
bers' remarks  on  this  matter.  It  has 
been  transferred  from  one  place  to  the 
other.  That  is  why  I  brought  the  fact 
out  that  when  an  individual  does  such  a 
thing.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper. 

Mr.  MEADER.  WeU.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  gentleman  had  to  bring  that 
into  the  Wasme  Major- Willow  Run  Air- 
port controversy  in  any  event.  I  do 
resent  his  attack  on  a  former  Member 
who  is  not  here  to  defend  himself,  but 
who  could  do  a  very  good  job  of  defend- 
ing himself  if  he  were  here. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  believe  I  have  yield- 
ed sufficiently  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point  for  one 
question? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
•sk  how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  17  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  did  not  bring  Mr. 
Shafer's  name  into  this.  Tou  forced  me 
to.    You  brought  his  name  into  it. 

Mr.  MEADER.  No;  you  made  a  scat- 
tered shot. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  You  forced  me  to 
bring  his  name  into  the  picture.  I  did 
not  request  it.  Indirectly.  I  was  forced 
into  It  by  you.  So  who  is  hitting  below 
the  belt?  Presently  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  name  going  into  the  Rbcord. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  do  not  know  anyone 
of  the  434  Members  of  the  Congress 
other  than  yourself  that  you  were  re- 
ferring to  by  just  naming  blankly  a 
Congressman  and  accusing  him  of  im- 
proper motives  and  of  obstructing  the 
national  defense  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  had  no  intention  of 
bringing  out  the  Members  name.  It  is 
through  your  Insistence  that  the  Mem- 
ber's name  was  brought  out. 

Mr.  MEADER.  It  was  perfectly  clear, 
without  the  Member's  name  being  men- 
tioned, to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  circumstances,  to  whom  you  had  ref- 
erence. I  do  not  know  why  you  should 
just  intimate  who  it  might  be.  If  you 
are  going  to  attack  a  man.  you  ought 
to  attack  him  openly  and  not  slyly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  decline  to  yield  for 
the  moment,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman later  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  refer  to  one 
other  part  of  the  gentleman's  remarks 
which  may  have  slipped  the  notice  of 
some,  and  that  is  the  reference  in  his 
opening  remarks  that  he  had  written 
the  Secretary  of  Defense — mark  this — 
that  he  had  written  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  requesting  that  Mr.  Wilson  take 
immediate  steps  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Airport  Use 
Panel  by  exercising  the  ODvemment's 
right  by  virtue  of  the  present  emergency 
to  take  possession  of  the  Willow  Run 
Airport.  Now  this  controversy,  I  may 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  LesinskiJ  I  am  fully 
aware  is  not  one  In  which  he  has  become 
engaged  spontaneously  without  a  little 
urging.  There  is  a  man  down  in  De- 
troit, Leroy  Smith,  who  fortunately  is 
going  to  retire  the  first  of  next  January, 
who  has  been  pIuRtring  for  this  Waj-ne 
Major  Airport  buUheadedly  and  fool- 
ishly against  all  expert  advice  for  10 
years  and  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  get  some  Congressman  from  De- 
troit to  help  him  out  in  his  flght  when 
I  got  into  It. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Leroy  Smith  never 
saw  me. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Well,  then,  was  it 
Glenn  Richards? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Well,  wait  a  minute 
my  dear  friend.  You  are  trying  to  force 
me  again  into  the  same  box  as  you  did 
before.  You  are  the  one  who  put  Sha- 
fer's name  In  the  Rbcord— I  did  not.  It 
was  not  Leroy  Smith. 


Mr.  MEADER.  Then  was  it  Glenn 
Richards?  I  do  not  know  whether  John 
P.  McElroy  was  down  here  the  last  time, 
but  they  had  a  luncheon  for  the  Detroit 
Congressmen  and  enlisted  their  good 
services  in  this  body. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  just  as  soon  as  I  have  made  this 
point.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  LssntSKil  Is  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  seize  this  airport,  if  you 
please,  under  emergency  power.  I  took 
the  trouble  to  get  out  the  Rbcorb  of  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1956.  when  we  had  before  the 
House  the  bill  to  amend  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act  of  1947.  in  which 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  use  of  the  emergency  power  for  ne- 
gotiating contracts  instead  of  letting 
them  on  open  bid.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  and  I  even  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Vinson!  if  he  had  some  views  on 
the  propriety  of  declaring  an  end  to  the 
emergency  of  I>cember  li,  1950,  under 
which  the  Armed  Forces  were  using  that 
extraordinary  power  of  negotiation 
rather  than  bidding.  But.  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  philosophy  of  that 
act  is  that  there  was  no  such  emergency 
which  would  justify  negotiating  con- 
tracts rather  than  letting  them  out  on 
open  bid — and  lo  and  behold  who  voted 
for  the  bill  but  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Lesinski  I .  Now  he  comes 
in  here  2  or  3  weeks  later  and  asks  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  exercise  that 
emergency  power,  to  do  what?  To  take 
away  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
something  that  they  have  operated  suc- 
cessfully for  10  years  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  Why?  Solely  because  that 
will  force  the  airlines  to  move  to  Wayne 
Major.  That  is  the  only  way  Leroy 
Smith  knows  how  to  get  them  over  there. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  for  asking  this  question: 
The  gentleman  has  said  to  me  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  asking  that  his  re- 
quested probe  of  the  operations  at  Wil- 
low Run  be  expanded.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman be  willing  to  support  the  request 
I  have  made  to  have  this  investigation 
expanded  to  include  the  operations  of 
the  airlines  at  Willow  Run? 

Mr.  MEADER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  is  no  limitation  upon 
the  scope  of  the  investigation.  It  does 
not  need  to  be  expanded.  It  is  already 
there.  The  committee  has  full  author- 
ity to  go  into  the  entire  question  of  air- 
port aid  generally  and  in  this  location. 
There  is  no  need  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
see  to  it  that  those  other  aspects  are 
investigated? 

Mr.  MEADER.  If  they  are  important 
I  think  the  committee  will  go  into  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  I  had  impugned  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man mistakes  my  motives.  What  I  said 
was  that  I  thought  we  ought  to  have 
the  fullest  investigation  possible. 
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Mr.  HEADER.  May  I  interrupt  the 
gentleman  to  say  I  was  referring  to  a 
remark  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Lbsinski],  and  not  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mlchigmn  (Mr.  Dn- 
oBXl.  because  I  quoted  from  his  speech, 
some  reference  to  collusion  between  the 
Capital  Airlines  and  the  University  of 
Michigan.  I  thought  that  was  out  of 
order.  

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  might  say  on  Uiis 
subject  of  national  emergency  that  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  date  of  March  2, 
1956.  in  which,  in  S'^  pages.  I  set  forth 
the  reasons  why  I  believed,  first,  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  consider  the 
termination  of  the  emergency  declared 
by  President  Truman  in  1950;  and.  sec- 
ond, in  the  event  there  were  some  pur- 
poses for  maintaining  that  emergency 
under  present  conditions  that,  at  the 
very  minimum,  the  Federal  agencies 
should  be  instructed  not  to  use  that 
*  emergency  power  to  seize  Willow  Run. 
What  do  they  want  to  use  Willow  Run 
for?  The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  Re- 
serve training  facilities,  which  are  week- 
end flights.  The  Air  Force  has  already 
moved  down  there.  The  Navy  would 
operate  I  think  some  32,000  operations 
a  year,  and  could  be  accommodated  if 
they  had  to  be,  without  causing  the  air- 
lines to  move. 

That  seizure  of  the  entire  facility 
which  is  requested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lesikski],  has  only 
one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  drive  the  air- 
lines out  right  now  by  strong-arm.  tyran- 
nical methods.  I  hope  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  not  be  sucked  in  on  any 
program  of  that  kind. 

I  may  assure  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  the  matter  of  terminating 
the  emergency  declared  in  1950  Is  being 
given  consideration  at  the  White  House. 
I  have  a  letter  of  March  5,  1956,  from 
Mr.  Bryce  N.  HarloW,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  President,  and.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  both  letters  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bonner  >.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

I  Mr.  MEADER  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 
(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows:) 

CONCKXSS    or   THB   UiriTKD    Statxs. 

House  or  Representativbs, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  2,  1956. 
The  Prksidknt, 

The  White  House,  Waghington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mk.  Phxsioent:  I  urge  you  to  consider 
the  wladom,  at  this  time,  of  declaring  at  an 
end  the  emergency  proclaimed  by  President 
Truman  December  16.  1850,  In  Presidential 
Proclamation  2914. 

Issued  In  the  darkest  days  of  the  Korean 
war,  the  proclamation  has  now,  after  the 
passage  of  S  years.  It  seems  to  me,  outlived 
Its  usefulness  ami  Is  out  of  liarmony  vlth 
domestic  and  foreign  conditions  of  today. 

A  presidential  emergency  proclamation  Is 
a  somewhat  unusual  governmental  Institu- 
tion. In  and  of  itself,  aside  from  Its  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  an  citizens,  it  has  no 
effect  upon  property  or  personal  liberty.  It 
is  only  when  others  take  legal  action  depend- 
ing upon  the  dxiration  of  an  emergency  pro- 


claimed by  the  President,  that  live*  and  prop- 
erty are  affected. 

The  House  of  Bepreeentatives  on  February 
20,  195«.  adopted  H.  R.  8710,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947 
by  restricting  the  power  ol  the  military  eerr- 
ices  to  enter  into  supply  oontracts  tbroagh 
negotiation  ratlier  than  through  competitive 
bidding.  That  action  necessarily  proceeded 
from  the  conviction  of  the  House  that  inao- 
far  as  the  need  far  negotiated  procurement 
Is  concerned,  the  emergency  declared  by 
President  Truman  In  1950  Is  over. 

Many  other  legal  rights  and  powers  depend 
on  that  emergency.  ExtracH-dlnary  powers 
granted  executive  agencies  in  legislation,  pro- 
visions In  legal  docimients  entered  into  by 
citlaena  in  their  private  capacities,  clauses 
In  conveyances,  and  other  legal  dociiments 
from  the  Government  reserving  or  granting 
rights  and  powers  during  an  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President,  not  Intended  to  exist 
during  normal  peacetime  conditions,  now 
hang  over  the  heads  of  those  affected  like 
a  sword  of  Damocles. 

For  example.  In  a  deed  dated  January  IS. 
1947.  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  con- 
veying Willow  Run  Airport,  declared  surplus 
after  World  War  n,  appears  the  following 
provision : 

"(2)  That  during  the  existence  of  any 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  the 
Congrtaa  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  have  the  right  without  charge 
except  as  Indicated  below,  to  the  full  unre- 
stricted possession,  control,  and  use  of  the 
landing  area,  building  areas,  and  airport 
facilities,  as  such  terms  are  defined  in  VfAA 
regulation  16,  as  amended,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Including  any  ftdditions  or  improve- 
ments thereto  made  subsequent  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  airport  property  as  surplus; 
Proinded,  however.  That  the  Governn»ent 
shall  be  responsible  during  the  period  of 
such  use  for  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining 
all  such  areas,  faculties,  and  improvements, 
or  the  portions  used,  and  shall  pay  a  fair 
rental  for  the  use  of  any  installations  or 
structures  which  have  been  added  thereto 
without  Federal  aid." 

Last  year,  the  Airport  Use  Panel,  an  arm 
of  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee,  recom- 
mended that  Willow  Run  Airport  be  used  by 
reserve  military  air  units  In  the  Detroit  area, 
namely,  the  United  States  Navy  Reserve,  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  the 
Michigan  Air  National  Guard. 

7%e  panel  also  recommended  that  eight 
commercial  airlines  serving  the  Detroit  met- 
ropolitan area  transfer  their  operations  from 
Willow  Run  Airport  to  Detroit-Wayne  Major 
Airport.  6  air  miles  distant. 

The  report  overloolced  probable  expendi- 
tures of  from  ift  million  to  $33  million  of 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  funds 
needed  further  to  put  Detroit -Wayne  Major 
Airport  Into  full-scale  eommercial  operation. 
It  also  Ignored  problems  of  the  use  of  air- 
space and  the  future  congestion  of  air  traffic 
In  the  already  crowded  air  corridors  of  the 
Wayne -Major -Willow  Run  traffic  pattern. 

Even  more  Important,  the  Airport  Use 
Panel  used  as  its  basis  for  making  such  un- 
usual recommendations  the  emergency  proc- 
lamation of  1950,  Issued  by  President  Tru- 
num,  and  the  provision  In  the  quit-claim 
deed  to  the  University  of  Michigan  which  I 
previously  cited. 

The  only  military  use  of  Willow  Bun  Air- 
port which  has  been  suggested  has  been 
Reserve  Jet  training  operations  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy,  largely  weekend  flying. 
The  Air  Force  expects  annual  full  strength 
operations  (landing  and  take-off  are  regard- 
ed as  separate  operations)  totaling  22.500. 
and  the  Navy  estimates  Its  annual  operations 
at  32,000.  Last  year  the  total  operations  at 
WlUow  Run  Airport  were  141.000. 

It  Is  almost  unthinkable  that  for  this 
limited  vise  the  Government  should  avail  it- 
self of  Its  technical  legal  right,  under  the 


above-quoted  clause  In  Che  deed  whereby  the 
University  of  Michigan  acquired  Willow  Bun 
Airport,  to  assume  possession  and  control  of 
the  entire  field  and  the  buildings  now  uti- 
lized for  commercial  scheduled  airline  op- 
erattans.  Howerer,  this  seems  to  be  the 
threat  oontained  in  the  report  of  the  Airport 
Use  Panel.  It  would  certainly  be  high- 
handed and  arbitrary  for  the  Government  to 
take  back  WiUow  Bun  Airport  after  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  scrupulously  per- 
formed Its  obligations  imder  the  deed,  and 
the  airport  has  served  admirably  for  10  years, 
both  as  a  research  center  and  as  the  air 
terminal  for  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area, 
at  almost  no  public  expense  and  without  a 
single  accident. 

The  Executive  emergency  proclamation  of 
1960  seemed  to  be  founded  on  two  circum- 
stances: (1)  the  Korean  war.  and  (2)  the 
cold  war  with  communism. 

The  first  reason  for  the  emergency  was 
dissipated  when  the  Korean  war  was  set- 
tled July  27,  1953.  If  the  cold  war  with 
communism  Is  the  basis  for  an  emeregency 
declaration,  it  would  mean  that  we  will  be 
living  under  emergency  conditions  indefi- 
nitely. 

I  believe  yo\u'  administration  has  demon- 
strated that  the  American  economy  can 
thrive  under  peacetime  conditions  and  that 
the  Government  can  operate  efficiently  in 
peacetime  without  the  extraordinary  pmwers 
necessarily  granted  in  a  crisis. 

There  is  a  natural  and  understandable 
tendency  In  executive  agencies  to  hold  on  to 
powers  once  granted  and  not  turn  them  back 
either  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  people.  I 
do  not  believe  you  share  this  attitude.  I 
believe  It  Is  yoiir  purpose  in  the  Interests  of 
freedom  and  self-government  to  retain  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  only 
those  powers  which  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  executive  responsibili- 
ties and  to  rely  upon  the  support  and  coop- 
eration of  the  Congress  and  the  i>eople  to 
grant  such  additional  authority  as  may  be 
required  in  any  future  emergency. 

I  readUy  concede  that  there  may  be  infor- 
mation of  a  classified  natm%  to  which  I  do 
not  have  access  which  may  render  our  con- 
dition, both  domestic  and  international, 
more  grave  than  public  statements  of  lead- 
ing officials  would  indicate. 

Unless  there  is  such  information,  however. 
It  would  seem  to  me  appropriate  that  serious 
thought  tx  given  to  declaring  the  1950  emer- 
gency at  an  end. 

In  any  event,  It  would  seem  appropriate 
to  Instruct  the  executive  agencies  that  the 
limited  requirement  for  the  use  of  Willow 
Bun  Airport  for  Reserve  training  activities 
would  not  Justify  the  seizure  of  Willow  Run 
Airport  and  all  of  its  buildings  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  drivinR  the  commercial  sched- 
uled airlines  out  of  Willow  Run. 
Respectfully, 

Geobgx  Meadcr. 

The  White  House. 
WashiJiffton,  March  5,  1956. 
The  Honorable  Georgz  Meaoex, 
Hoitte  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAB  Gborcx:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge, on  behalf  of  the  President,  your  March 
2  letter.  In  wliich  you  xirge  the  President  to 
declare  an  end  to  the  emergency  proclaimed 
on  December  16,  1950.  I  can  assure  you  that 
a  further  reply  will  be  forthcoming  at  an 
early  date. 

Sincerely, 
With  kind  regard. 

BSTCE, 

Bryee  N.  Hartow, 
Administrative     Aatiatimt     to     the 
President. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  addi- 
tion to  that,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  from  Michigan.  I  might  say 
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that  I  haye  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  Leroy 
Smith's  book.  So  long  as  I  thought  it 
was  a  waste  of  money  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  put  $975,000  into  Wayne 
Major,  it  Lb  Just  as  much  a  waste  for  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  put  up  half  that 
amount  to  match  it. 

I  have  written  identical  letters,  which 
I  just  mailed  yesterday,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  appropriations  committee  of  the 
senate  In  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  the  Michigan  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives calling  their  attention  to  this 
problem  and  urging  that  any  appropria- 
tion of  Michigan  State  funds  for  Wayne 
Major  be  withheld  until  the  investiga- 
tions, to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dxngbll]  and  I  have  been 
referring,  have  been  completed,  and  until 
there  Is  some  assurance  that,  if  they 
spend  all  of  this  money  at  Wayne  Major, 
the  airlines  are  going  to  use  it. 
(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: ) 
CoMOftxss  or  THK  Uniteo  Statxs. 

HOUSK   or  RCPKESINTATIVZS. 

Washington.  D.  C.  March  12,  1956. 
Hon.  Elmoi  R.  PosTsm. 

Chairman.  Appropriations  Committee, 
Michigan   Senate,   Lansing,  Mich. 

DCAB  FtM»« :  I  am  Infomied  that  the  Wayne 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  has  requested 
the  State  of  Michigan  to  appropriate  $413,149 
to  help  match  an  aUocatlon  of  $975,000  made 
recently  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration for  expansion  of  Detroit-Wayne 
Major  Airport. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  asked  the  Legal 
•nd  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Government  Operations  Conunlttee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Investigate  the 
Federal  airport  aid  program  and  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  further  waste  of  Federal 
funds  In  spending  some  thirty-odd  million 
dollars  to  develop  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port, which  Is  In  the  same  air  traffic  pattern 
as  Willow  Run  Airport  now  In  use  by  com- 
mercial airlines  at  Detroit.  As  you  also 
know,  Willow  Run  and  Detroit-Wayne  Major 
Airports  are  but  6  air  miles  apart.  That 
huge  expenditure  Is  particularly  wasteful  In 
view  of  the  declared  Intention  of  the  air- 
lines not  to  use  Detrott-Wayne  Major  Airport. 

It  would  seem  wise  to  me  to  withhold  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  Detroit-Wayne  Major 
Airport  until  Investigation  of  the  airport-aid 
program  Is  completed,  and  until  the  airlines 
give  some  assurance  that  they  Intend  to  make 
lia*  of  Detroit -Wayne  Major  Airport  as  the 
terminal  for  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area. 

For  your  Information,  and  In  support  of 
my  suggestion.  I  enclose  tear  sheets  from  the 
Congressional  Record  containing  remarks  I 
made  on  February  23  and  March  1,  1956.  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  also  Include  a  series  of  articles  on 
Detroit's  airport  problem  by  Jean  Pearson, 
Detroit  Free  Press  aviation  writer.  Those 
articles  set  forth  rather  comprehensively  and 
in  some  detail  considerations  which  seem  to 
me  to  point  conclusively  to  the  desirability 
of  withholding  expenditures  at  Detroit- 
Wayne  Major  until  such  time  as  a  definite, 
clear  decision  with  reference  to  airports  In 
the  Detroit  area  has  been  made. 

If  there  la  any  further  Information  I  can 
provide  you.  please  do  not  hesitate  to  get  In 
touch  with  me. 
Sincerely, 

OXOIIGC  MKAon. 

(Same  letter  to  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Warner, 
chairman,  ways  and  means  committee.  Mich- 
Igan  House  ot  Representatives.  Lansing, 
Mlcb.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 


Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Would  the  gentleman 
object  to  having  that  letter  expanded  to 
include  the  expenditure  of  any  State 
funds  at  Willow  Run? 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  gentleman's  col- 
league. Mr.  Leroy  Smith,  very  effectively 
took  care  of  that  by  coming  down  here 
and  going  before  the  CAA  to  oppose  a 
very  modest  request  of  $86,500  for  Wil- 
low Run  when  Wayne  Major  was  asking 
for  over  a  million:  but  his  representa- 
tives took  it  up  with  the  officials  In  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and 
urged  them  not  to  give  any  money  to 
Willow  Run.  and  they  did  not  give  any. 
Talk  about  somebody  talking  to  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Government,  it  seems  to  me 
that  people  at  Wayne  Major  Airport — I 
do  not  know  who  is  doing  it  but  I  know 
some  of  them  have  been  down  here  and 
their  efforts  to  see  Members  of  Congress 
and  also  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  getting  the  major  part  of  Fed- 
eral airport  aid  funds  and  in  getting  ac- 
tion they  wanted.  I  say  the  decision  of 
the  Airport  Use  Panel  was  a  sham  be- 
cause they  knew  what  they  were  going  to 
do  before  they  did  it.  Yet  they  ignored 
two  of  the  features  most  important  to 
be  considered:  namely.  How  much  it  is 
going  to  cost?  And.  second.  What  are 
the  air  traffic  problems  that  will  be 
involved  if  this  is  done?  They  expressly 
ignored  those  two  items. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  military  are  seeking  Willow  Run? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing me  whether  or  not 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  They  have  aU  ap- 
proved the  move. 

Mr.  MEADER.  No:  wait  a  minute: 
let  us  get  the  record  very  clear  on  this. 
The  Air  National  Guard  is  at  Wayne 
Major  and  it  has  been  there  since  1928, 
I  think. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  The  gentlemen  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MEADER.  It  has  a  long-term 
lease  with  some  20  or  2i  years  to  go  and 
it  has  an  investment  of  $3  million  in 
that  field. 

It  wants  to  stay  at  Wayne  Major.  I 
have  talked  with  officers  flying  on  that 
field.  They  want  to  fly  from  Wayne 
Major  because  the  runways  are  newer 
and  wider:  they  can  take  off  in  forma- 
tion. They  do  not  want  to  move.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  not  going  to  move 
unless  they  are  forced.  I  understand 
that  Leroy  Smith  has  given  up  trying 
to  get  the  National  Guard  out. 

Second,  the  Navy  Department,  In  De- 
cember, 1954,  wrote  to  Wayne  Major 
Airport  and  asked  permission  to  trans- 
fer their  operations  from  Grosse  He  to 
Wayne  Major:  and  Leroy  Smith  turned 
them  down,  simply  because  he  said  the 
airlines  were  going  to  move  over  there 
and  there  would  not  be  space  enough 
for  the  Navy  too.  The  airlines  have 
always  said  they  were  not  going  to  move 
to  Wayne  Major,  that  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  do  so. 


Mr.  I2SINSKI.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  4  military  memtwrs  of  the  Airport 
Use  Panel  request  the  Government  rec- 
ommendations? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  caimot  tell  you  that. 
I  can  tell  you  about  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Aiiport  Use  Panel  because  I  flew 
up  to  Detroit  with  him.  I  can  say  that 
the  conclusion  was  that  it  was  better 
for  the  Navy  to  go  to  Wayne  Major,  and 
their  representatives  have  stated  that 
publicly  in  the  Detroit  area. 

May  I  also  say  for  the  gentleman's 
information  when  the  10th  Air  Force 
originally  wanted  to  move  a  squadron 
from  Selfridge  Air  Force  base  they  said 
they  preferred  to  go  to  Wayne  Major 
Airport. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  First  I  want  to  say 
for  the  record  that  Mr.  Leroy  Smith  is 
not  a  colleague  of  mine  or  even  an 
acquaintance,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  gentleman  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the 
Airport  Use  Panel's  recommendation  is 
unanimous  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  Airport  Use  Pan- 
el's recommendation  was  unanimous, 
but  I  say  they  knew  what  they  were 
going  to  decide  before  they  ever  went 
up  there.  The  CAA  and  the  CAB  were 
the  2  civilian  agencies  repre.sented  on  the 
6-man  panel;  the  other  4  were  from 
the  Department  of  Defense.  There  is 
1  from  the  Department  of  Defense  it- 
self, there  is  1  from  the  Army,  there  is 
1  from  the  Air  Force  and  there  is  1 
from  the  Navy.  They  had  kicked  this 
question  around  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  came  up  with  a 
firm  position  on  it.  even  though  there 
had  l)een  disagreements  along  the  line. 
So  it  was  the  Department  of  Defense 
policy  that  the  request  of  the  Air  Force 
to  go  into  Willow  Run  be  granted.  As 
far  as  the  CAA  is  concerned,  they  have 
been  sucked  in  on  this  deal  by  Leroy 
Smith  as  long  as  10  years  ago  when  he 
came  down  here  and  got  a  commitment 
to  develop  Wayne  Major  Airport.  They 
spent  $4  million  developing  it.  No  pub- 
lic official  is  likely  without  a  good  deal 
of  prodding  to  admit  he  made  a  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
set  himself  up  as  an  authority  superior 
to  the  Airport  Use  Panel  as  to  the 
Wayne  Ma.lor  Airport? 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  Airport  Use  Panel 
is  a  stacked  deck,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  the  economic  and  financial  in- 
terests of  his  particular  district  do  not 
in  any  way  affect  his  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular controversy? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing me  if  I  try  to  represent  my  con- 
stituency?   The  enswer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman's desire  to  represent  his  con- 
stituency perhaps  overwhelm  his  respect 
for  the  good  judgment  of  this  Airport 
Use  Panel? 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  gentleman  Is  ask- 
ing me  my  processes  of  thinking.  I 
will  frankly  say  to  him  that  I  became 
Interested  in  this  problem  initially  be- 
cause my  constituents  were  interested  in 
it  and  brought  it  to  my  attention.    I 
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became  convinced  over  a  year's  study 
that  there  is  involved  a  tremendous 
waste  of  public- tax  funds  unless  some- 
body does  aomething  about  it.  That 
to  me  outweighs  the  interest  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yieVi  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LESmSKL  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Federal  agencies  of  the  Grovernment 
that  have  been  making  this  study  are 
for  this  move  and  is  it  not  also  true  that 
these  commercial  airline  rimways  will  be, 
too  short  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
because  of  a  need  for  larger  airports 
and  that  millions  of  dollars  win  have  to 
be  spent  on  Willow  Run  to  make  it  ade- 
quate? 

Mr.  MI^ADER.  The  gentleman  is  ask. 
ing  me  some  questions  that  neither  he 
nor  I  have  an  answer  to;  but  I  hope 
the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee will  call  before  it  real  experts 
on  the  future  of  aviation  In  this  country 
and  will  develop  the  best  thinking  on 
future  airport  construction.  I  will  lay 
that  alongside  of  the  performance  of  the 
CAA  and  the  other  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  this,  like  the  Airport  Use 
Panel,  and  see  whether  needs  in  the 
future  of  aviation  are  being  properly 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  The  gentleman  Is 
saying  then  that  the  President  used  very 
poor  judgment  in  selecting  the  members 
of  the  Airport  Use  Panel? 

Mr.  MEADER  I  do  not  think  the 
President  had  too  mu«:h  to  do  with 
selecting  them.  I  think  the  whole  thing 
ought  to  be  looked  into.  We  here  in 
the  Congress  set  up  the  CAA  to  de- 
termine where  and  how  the  funds  are 
to  be  spent.  What  happens?  There  was 
an  Air  Coordinating  Committee  created 
In  September.  1946  which  takes  away 
from  the  CAA  the  authority  to  make 
decisions  that  Congress  vested  in  the 
CAA. 


DEFENSE   MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNNEB).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Knox]  is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  each  of  us  present  in 
this  Chamber  today,  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  our  fellow  Amei  lean  citizens  for 
our  national  security  and  for  wise  fru- 
gality in  the  conduct  of  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  our  Nation. 

Often  times  we  are  called  upon  to  vote 
for  national  security  measiu-es  that  may 
offend  our  inclination  to  be  frugal,  but 
we  vote  for  the  legislaUon  because  we 
realize  that  a  strong  America  is  a  neces- 
sary investment  in  our  future.  It  is  the 
only  adequate  safeguard  in  the  great 
struggle  against  the  evils  of  commiuiism. 
The  cost  of  national  pn;paredness  is  al- 
most as  great  as  the  urgency  that  must 
attend  our  attainment  of  a  military 
posture  which  will  render  us  immune  to 
any  Communist  onslaught.  It  is  be- 
cause of  that  cost  and  because  of  that 


urgency,  that  I  rise  to  address  this  dis- 
tinguished body  today. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  matter  -with 
my  colleagues  concerning  a  possible 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  threatens  to  disregard  the 
urgency  of  strengthening  our  defenses 
and  that  will  violate  every  prindtde  of 
economy  that  relates  to  our  national 
security  program.  This  proposed  action 
will  delay  by  over  1  year  the  beginning 
of  a  construction  project  deemed  vital 
to  our  security  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force.  This  action  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  millions  of  dollars 
more  in  defense  costs  for  less  defense. 
The  possible  congressional  action  to 
which  I  refer  may  delay  the  completion 
of  a  defense  project  vital  to  our  Ameri- 
can security  and  would  saddle  the 
American  taxpayer  with  added  defense 
costs.  The  matter  concerns  the  defense 
military  construction  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1957  with  particiUar  reference  to  the 
portion  of  that  bill  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  Kalkaska 
Air  Force  Base.  Kalkaska.  Mich. 

Recently  certain  self-seeking  individ- 
uals sought  to  have  the  site  of  this  Air 
Force  base  transferred  from  the  Kal- 
kaska area  to  a  location  in  the  vicinity  of 
Manistee,  Mich.  These  persons  have 
sought  to  accomplish  this  purpose  in  total 
disregard  of  defense  considerations  with- 
out concern  for  economy  and  in  a  selfish 
effort  to  further  their  own  personal  in- 
terests. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
take  favorable  action  on  legislation  that 
would  advance  the  selfish  interests  of  a 
few  against  the  common  good  of  the 
many. 

So  that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  informed  with 
respect  to  the  facts  in  this  matter,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
present  a  recitation  of  the  events  that 
led  up  to  the  recent  tentative  action  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  resulted  in  tentatively  changing  the 
site  for  the  proposed  airbase  from  Kal- 
kaska, Mich.,  to  Manistee,  Mich. 

On  January  11.  1954.  the  then  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  the 
Honorable  Homer  Ferguson,  announced 
that  the  Air  Force  had  decided  that  a 
jet-interceptor  base  would  be  located  In 
the  Traverse  City  area  of  northern  Mich- 
igan. In  the  ensuing  months,  compre- 
hensive studies  were  made  in  the  area 
to  assure  the  selection  of  a  site  that 
would  be  situated  in  the  best  possible 
strategic  location  that  had  acceptable 
characteristics  from  the  engineering  and 
construction  standpoint  and  that  would 
offer  adequate  community  recreational 
facilities  for  troop  morale  purposes. 
This  study  was  joined  in  by  the  mter- 
ested  committees  of  Congress  and  by  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Air  Force. 
The  study  resulted  in  the  selection  of  a 
site  In  the  vicinity  of  Kalkaska  Kal- 
kaska met  the  operational  criteria  of  the 
Air  Force  and  Kalka.ska  and  nearby 
Traverse  City  pledged  complete  support 
and  cooperation  in  all  aspects  of  com- 
munity life  to  the  Air  Force  if  the  Jet 
base  were  located  In  the  vicinity.  A 
further  feature  of  the  Kalkaska  site  that 
made  it  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Air  Force  was  that  it  offered  a  po- 


tential that  was  for  all  practical  par- 
poses,  unlimited  for  future  expansion  of 
the  base  for  multipurpose  use. 

Detailed  engineering  studies  of  the 
possible  sites  of  the  Jet  base  in  northern 
Michigan  demonstrated  that  the  Kal- 
kaska site  would  cost  less  in  original  con- 
struction and  would  entail  a  tower  an- 
nual cost  for  the  operation  of  the  SAQB 
project  that  would  be  located  at  the  air- 
base.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  include  a  table 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  showing  the  costs  that  I  have  Just 
alluded  to  for  the  KaHra-tiifft  site  and  the 
three  possible  sites  in  the  Manistee  area: 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  cost  estimates 

for  ttirbase  eonstnietion  in  Traverse  Citf 

area 


In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  dated  July  28.  1955, 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  con- 
sidering the  Kalkaska  site  and  the  three 
possible  sites  in  the  Manistee  area,  had 
this  to  say: 

Based  upon  construction  costs,  yearly  op- 
erating costs,  and  community  support,  the 
development  of  the  Kalkaska  site  would  be 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  Immediate  development  of  a  new  air 
base  and  the  SAGE  project  at  the  KallragKa 
site  is  necessary  to  meet  an  urgent  air  de- 
fense requirement.  Therefore,  It  ia  respect- 
fully requested  that  approval  be  granted  by 
your  committee  with  the  least  practical  de- 
lay, for  the  development  of  an  air  base  at 
this  location. 

The  authorization  and  appropriation 
for  the  expenditure  of  $8,635,000  has  al- 
ready been  favorably  acted  on  by  the 
Congress. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  communities  affected  began  in 
the  early  fall  of  1955  to  prepare  for  the 
development  of  the  jet  interceptor  base 
in  the  Kalkaska  area.  To  change  the 
location  of  the  site  from  Kalkaska  to 
some  other  location  at  this  late  date 
would  delay  construction  on  this  vitally 
needed  base  according  to  Air  Forces  esti- 
mates, by  approximately  1  year  as  well 
as  fritter  away  approximately  $500,000 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  already 
spent  or  committed  to  be  spent  in  the 
development  and  completion  of  plans 
and  working  drawings  for  the  Kalka.ska 
site.  The  time  lost  and  the  one-half 
million  dollars  that  I  just  referred  to 
would  be  In  addition  to  the  increased 
construction  costs  and  the  higher  annual 
operating  costs  which  are  indicated  in 
the  table  that  I  presented  earlier  in  my 
discussion  of  this  matter. 

The  Air  FV>rce  has  substantially  com- 
pleted the  process  of  land  acquisition  at 
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yn^w«.w  mtd  tt  has  a  lease  on  some 
7.000  acres  of  State  land  ayaUable  for 
base  deyelopment.  Tbe  State  of  Michi- 
gan has  already  cleared  over  100  acres 
of  this  land  at  State  expense  and  loss  of 
timber  because  of  the  decision  to  locate 
the  base  at  Kalkaska  and  to  move  the 
base  now  would  break  faith  with  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  its  great  people. 
In  the  words  of  an  ofBcial  of  the  De« 
partment  of  the  Air  Force  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  In  regard  to  the  Kslksiks  base: 

It  to  s  mattOT  of  Importane*  that  thto  go 
fforward  raptdly.  Not  only  bccAUM  of  tb« 
BMd  sad  dMirsMUty  of  MUbltobing  •  bM« 
for  our  flgbUn  m  •  prouctlon  to  tb«  central 
part  of  our  eountry  but  In  order  to  MtAblUti 
tb«  8AOS  InstAltotlon  which  to  •  part  of  tb« 
network  of  pro>«etlon  for  tbs  whoto  aorUnna 
at  our  eountry. 


This  same  official,  again  referring  to 
th«  urgent  need  for  the  base  at  Kalkaska, 
stated  as  follows: 

Th«  project  of  the  SAOB  Initsllatlon  to  of 
the  utmost  Importance.  The  plane  are 
reedy.  We  could  go  forward  placing  eon- 
traete  within  a  matter  of  weeka  U  It  were 
eeUbltohed  that  the  installation  will  go  at 
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The  Air  Force  has  expressed  the  view 
that  to  shift  the  base  from  Kalkaska  to 
the  Manistee  area  leaves  a  gap  in  the 
defenses  of  the  United  States  for  an  ad- 
ditional year  and  that  the  Manistee  site 
would  present  difficult  problems  in  con- 
nection with  base  expansion  that  are  not 
found  in  the  Kalkaska  site. 

Thus,  we  have  expression  of  views  by 
responsible  officials  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  that  the  Kalkaska  site 
for  the  Jet  interceptor  base  in  the  Trav- 
erse City  area  is  more  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  construction,  is  more 
economical  to  build  and  maintain,  and  is 
already  in  substantial  and  significant 
progress.  We  have  the  view  expressed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  that 
to  change  the  site  at  this  point  would 
leave  a  gap  in  our  border  defenses 
against  enemy  attack.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  facts  that  I  have  recited  provide 
more  than  sufficient  reason  for  keeping 
the  base  at  Kalkaska.  Unfortunately. 
they  are  not  the  only  reasons  why  the 
base  must  be  retained  there.  I  would 
like  for  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  consid- 
erations involving  the  communities  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  the  air  base  from  the  Kalkaska 
area  to  the  Manistee  area. 

In  beginning  this  aspect  of  my  discus- 
sion of  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  letter  dated  January  19, 1955,  that 
I  received  from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  in 
which  he  says  as  follows: 

It  haa  been  the  experience  of  the  commit- 
tee that  unless  there  are  obvious  and  com- 
pelling reasons  for  reconsideration  of  the 
site  selected,  and  these  reasons  should,  in 
the  last  analysis,  relate  directly  to  our  de- 
fense, no  useful  purpoee  Is  served  by  engag- 
ing In  action  which  could  well  be  construed 
as  substituting  the  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee for  quaUfled  people  In  the  military 
departments. 

Thus,  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  keeping  the  base  at 


Kalkaska  and  thereby  complying  with 
the  Judgment  of  the  Air  Force. 

When  the  people  of  Kalkaska  and 
Traverse  City  learned  of  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  to  create  a  jet  Interceptor  base 
In  the  vicinity  of  tht^lr  communities,  they 
reacted  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
willingness  that  I  Uke  to  think  Is  typical 
of  our  American  citizens.  With  their 
financial  resources  and  their  personal 
endeavors  they  wholeheartedly  under- 
took to  cooperate  with  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  in  the  development  of 
the  base.  On  the  piirt  of  the  year-round 
residents  of  the  communities.  I  think  It 
may  be  stated  that  the  community  sup- 
port for  the  project  was  without  excep- 
tion. The  personal  consideration  of  in- 
convenience that  might  result  from  op- 
eration of  the  base  in  their  vicinity  was 
subordinated  to  the  realization  that  such 
a  base  was  vital  to  the  defense  of  our 
country.  Communities  facilities  for 
education,  worship,  recreation,  and  liv- 
ing were  made  available  to  the  Air  Force 
and  plans  were  made  for  the  further 
development  of  these  facilities.  People 
realized  that  the  communities  of  Kal- 
kaska and  Traverse  City  would  have  an 
important  contribution  to  make  to  the 
morale  of  the  troops  v;ho  might  be  sta- 
tioned at  this  new  Air  Force  base.  The 
people  were  determined  that  service  at 
this  base  would  be  a  bright  spot  in  the 
career  of  any  Air  Force  man  or  woman. 
Over  100  acres  of  timberland  have  al- 
ready been  cleared  for  the  development 
of  the  base. 

To  assure  that  there  was  community 
cooperation  with  the  Depnrtment  of  the 
Air  Force  in  the  development  of  the  base, 
the  citizens  of  Kalkaska  and  Traverse 
City  organized  the  Kalkaska  Air  Base 
Committee.  Inc.  I  stress  the  fact  that 
this  committee  was  organized  for  pur- 
poses of  cooperating  with  the  Air  Force 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating  pres- 
sure in  favor  of  the  selection  of  the  Kal- 
kaska site.  I  have  recently  received  a 
telegram  from  the  president  of  the  Kal- 
kaska Air  Base  Committee.  Mr.  Merle 
Lutz,  who  is  a  distinguished  year-round 
resident  of  the  community  of  Traverse 
City,  in  which  he  succinctly  highlights 
the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  great 
commimities  In  their  endeavor  to  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  I  will  include  in  the  Rxcoro  the 
telegram  from  Mr.  Lutz: 

Travebse  Crrr.  Mich  .  March  5.  1959. 
Represenutlve  Victob  A.  Knox. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  people  of  Kalkfiska  and  Traverse  City. 
Mich.,  have  subscribed  a  total  of  $85,840.  of 
which  $74,279  is  already  paid  In  cash,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  privately  owned  proper- 
ties In  the  Kalkaska  Jet  airbase  site.  Over 
405  individuals  or  firms  contributed  to  the 
fund.  This  was  don«!  to  keep  our  word  to 
the  Air  Force  that  these  lands  would  be 
turned  over  free  and  clear  to  them.  I^»rty- 
elght  individual  parcels  of  land  must  be  pur- 
chased, and  we  have  already  acquired  18  of 
them.  Nineteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  dollars  has  already  been  spent 
in  acquiring  these  properties,  and  several 
thousand  dollars  additional  has  been  spent 
for  legal  and  apprais<>rs'  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses. A  contingent  fund  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  has   been  raised  for  eventual 


nSO  pxirpoeea.  Additional  properties  are  be- 
ing purchased  as  fast  as  contact  can  be  made. 
The  counties  of  Kalkaska  and  Grand  Trav- 
erse, with  the  State  of  Michigan,  are  formu- 
lating plans  for  highway  construction  to  ae- 
commodate  the  Jet  airt>aa«.  Added  school 
facilities  are  being  planned  to  accommodate 
children  of  the  Jet  base  personnel.  Both 
communities  are  working  energetically  to  be 
ready  to  welcome  and  accommodate  tbe  Jet 
alrbaae  at  Kalkaska. 

ICmLB  Lttts, 
President,  KatkoMka  Air  Bom  Com- 
mittee, inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  community  activity 
Is  significant  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  airbase  but  in  my 
opinion  It  is  even  more  significant  In  re- 
vealing what  the  attitude  of  the  people 
will  be  toward  the  Air  Force  j^ersonnel 
who  will  be  stationed  at  the  base  when 
It  becomes  operational.  Being  familiar 
with  the  patriotism  aiul  civic  minded- 
ness  of  the  people  of  these  two  communi- 
ties, I  am  confident  that  the  relation- 
ship that  will  exist  between  the  alrba*e 
personnel  and  th^  citizens  will  be  exem- 
plary. 

That  community  acceptance  is  an  Im- 
portant morale  factor  with  respect  to 
our  service  personnel  goes  without  say- 
ing. The  quality  of  training  that  must 
be  given  to  our  fighting  personnel  in 
this  day  of  scientific  warfare  makes  it 
highly  desirable  that  we  have  a  high  In- 
cidence of  reenlistment  in  order  to  in- 
sure technically  competent  persons  to 
man  the  complex  machines  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  I  can  best 
sum  up  my  remarlcs  on  this  subject  by 
saying  that  Traverse  City  and  Kalkaska 
want  the  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Force 
wants  Kalkaska  and  Traverse  City. 

I  would  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  totally 
objective  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  if  I  were  to  represent  that  there 
were  not  some  residents  of  Kalkaska  who 
oppose  the  location  of  the  airbase  in 
that  vicinity.  My  remarks  that  follow 
should  not  be  construed  to  be  critical 
of  these  dissenters  as  individuals.  I  am 
confident  that  they  are  patriotic,  loyal 
citizens  who.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  their  eval- 
uation of  this  matter,  may  be  unwitting- 
ly giving  greater  consideration  to  their 
personal  convenience  than  they  are  to 
the  welfare  of  our  service  personnel  and 
our  national  security.  From  my  cor- 
respondence I  have  concluded  for  the 
most  part  that  those  persons  who  ob- 
ject to  the  location  of  the  airbase  4it 
Kalkaska  are  summertime  residents  of 
the  area.  They  might  be  termed  "fair 
weather  friends." 

One  of  the  major  weaknesses  in  the 
argument  that  these  objectors  present 
probably  could  be  best  demonstrated  by 
a  passage  from  a  letter  that  I  received 
from  a  citizen  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who 
sought  my  support  in  opposition  to  the 
airbase  at  Kalkaska.  This  Indiana  "con- 
stituent" states  as  follows: 

The  fact  to.  however,  that  there  are  other 
sections  in  northern  Michigan  not  so  heavily 
populated  as  a  resort  area  where  I  think  thto 
airbase  could  be  located. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
Is  any  airbase  in  the  United  States  that 
could  not  be  moved  to  a  greater  area  of 
wilderness  from  its  present  location. 

The  Air  Force  has  deliberately,  and 
rightly  so  in  my  opinion,  pursued  a  policy 
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of  locating  alrbases  near  communities 
where  proper  recreational  facilities  can 
be  available  to  its  service  personnel.  As 
one  Member  of  Congress,  I  think  this  Air 
Force  policy  is  right.  I  would  oppose  the 
transfer  of  any  of  our  alrbases  to  wilder- 
ness locations  for  the  convenience  of  cer- 
tain selfish  citizens.  It  is  these  same 
citizens  who  would  In  a  time  of  national 
emergency  look  to  America's  fighting 
men  whom  they  relegate  to  the  wilder- 
ness, for  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

A  "constituent"  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  also  undertaken  to  oppose  the  loca- 
tion of  the  airbase  at  Kalkaska.  He  Is 
another  summertime  resident  of  the 
community.  This  "constituent"  from 
St.  Louto  recently  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
testified  that  the  peacs  and  tranquihty 
of  his  fabulous  home  on  Torch  Lake 
would  be  dUturbed  by  tbe  location  of  the 
airbase  at  Kalkaska.  Upon  investiga- 
tion I  have  learned  that  this  "fabulous 
home"  is  assessed  for  real-estate  tax  pur- 
poses at  $3300  on  which  he  pays  $100.70 
a  year  in  real-estate  taxes  to  the  local 
community.  I  would  inquire  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  as  to  whether  the 
peace  and  tranquility  of  this  summer- 
time resident  of  Kalkaska  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  paramount  to  the  morale  of 
our  Armed  Forces  personnel  whom  he 
too  would  relegate  to  the  wilderness? 
This  same  constituent  from  St.  Louis  has 
circulated  a  communication  urging  the 
citizens  to  make  contributions  to  the 
Chain  of  Lakes  Protective  Association 
which  he  states  will  be  deductible  under 
the  internal-revenue  laws.  This  gentle- 
man has  urged  interested  people  to  do- 
nate stocks  that  have  appreciated  in 
value  to  his  cause  so  that  they  may  claim 
as  the  income-tax  deduction  the  full 
market  value  of  the  security.  I  presume 
that  this  St.  Louis  neif:ht>or  would  have 
the  citizens  of  Kalka.ska  and  Traverse 
City  take  their  life  savings  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  Inform  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  that  the  majority 
of  the  summertime  residents  of  the  Tra- 
verse City -Kalkaska  area  have  a  patriot- 
ism and  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
service  i>ersonnel  whicli  transcends  per- 
sonal consideration,  real  or  imaginary, 
and  they  are  supporting  the  location  of 
the  airbase  at  Kalkaska  in  view  of  the 
decision  of  the  Air  Force  that  the  base 
should  l)e  located  there. 

In  the  September  1.  1955,  edition  of 
the  Antrim  County  News,  there  was  pub- 
Ushed  a  letter  from  a  Lt.  Col.  Joseph 
Godley.  of  the  United  Stetes  Army,  re- 
tired, which  deals  with  thG  subject  about 
which  I  have  been  tallcing  this  afternoon. 
I  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  news 
article  be  printed  at  this  point,  in  the 
RscoRD,  of  my  remarlcs: 
Warm  Is  Amazed  at  Lack  of  Patriotism  in 
Opposing  Kalkaska  Jet  Base  Stte 

(B>rroa's  Note. — The  following  letter  was 
received  regarding  the  Kalkaska  Jet  base 
site:) 

Dea«  Kem  :  As  you  are  probably  well  aware, 
I  have  no  craving  for  publicity.  However, 
upon  my  return  from  an  absence  of  a  week, 
one  of  the  first  things  which  caught  my  eye 
in  going  over  your  issue  of  the  25th  was  the 
headlln*  "Alden  Group  ProtesU  Kalkaaka 
Base." 


Reading  over  the  article  It  amaeed  me  that 
so  many  people  In  an  American  and  pur- 
portedly patriotic  community,  people  of  pre- 
sumably normal  Intelligence  and  patriotic 
feelings  could  have  lent  themselves  to  a 
purpose  such  as  stated  and  have  signed  peti- 
tions opposing  selection  of  tbe  Kalkaska  Base 
site.  I  want  to  say  right  now  that  had  I 
known,  and  I  know  of  others  who  feel  the 
same,  that  the  Intent  of  certain  people  who 
attended  this  meeting,  was  to  engineer  such 
opposition,  I  should  have  made  every  effort 
In  my  power  to  attend  and  voiced  my  sentl- 
menu  against  such  an  expreaslon  emanat- 
Ing  as  the  concensus  of  community  opinion 
on  the  subject.  By  community,  I  mean  the 
Chain  O'  Lakes  area,  and  by  the  same  token 
convey  my  feeling  that  the  entire  community 
Is  concerned,  not  merely  Aldcn.  I  feel,  too, 
that  Alden  Is  merely  the  Innocent  focal  point 
In  this  situation,  and  that  If  a  true  canvass 
were  taken  it  would  be  found  that  the  folks 
there  resent  this  slur  on  their  patriotism  in 
tuing  the  name  of  their  vlHage  in  this 
fashion. 

The  action  opposing  the  establishment  of 
the  base  was  spparently  taken  by  a  rela- 
tively few  persons,  people  who  spend  the 
relatively  few  weeks  of  the  summer  season  at 
their  resorts  in  the  area.  No  question  but 
what  some  regard  the  proposed  base  as  an 
Invasion  of  their  peace  and  quiet.  On  the 
other  hand  it  msy  equally  well  be  the  ef- 
fort of  others  to  Inject  this  community  into 
a  well-publicized  controversy  between  con- 
tenders for  the  site  which  has  held  up  for 
over  18  months  the  construction  of  a  defense 
installation  that  could  well  prove  to  be  of 
paramount  Importance  In  a  national  emer- 
gency that  could  drop  out  of  the  skies  more 
quickly  and  with  more  paralyzing  and  devas- 
tating effect  than  that  which  came  to  us  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Be  that  as  it  may  It  is  a  pity  that  any 
group  of  our  citizens  should  set  their  own 
ease  and  comfort,  and  their  own  private 
Interests  above  the  Interests  of  this  com- 
munity, the  State  and  our  national  security. 
It  Is  understandable  that  many  people  will 
sign  petitions  on  request  and  without  giving 
full  consideration  to  all  the  facts  In  the 
case.  I  can  sympathize  for  those  who  feel 
that  Jets  flying  overhead  create  disturbance, 
but  my  own  experience  and  that  of  our  many 
comrades  of  the  services,  give  assurance  that 
we  can  accustom  ourselves  to  these  things 
Just  as  we  had  to  get  used  to  the  bombing 
and  strafing,  tbe  shells  and  the  other  mis- 
siles of  the  enemy,  not  to  mention  the  mul- 
tiple discomforts  of  active  service — the 
classic  examples  of  which  are  the  sufferings 
of  our  patriotic  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  the 
bloody  battles  of  the  wilderness,  the  horrors 
of  trench  warfare,  the  Bataan  inarch,  the 
D-Day  landings  and  the  Bulge  battle,  and 
certain  incidents  of  the  Korean  conflict  still 
fresh  In  our  memories.  But  what  are  these 
compared  to  having  your  relaxation  dis- 
turbed for  a  few  moments? 

Further — who  Is  so  foolish  that  he  falls 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  value  to 
community  of  a  military  Installation,  like 
a  large  plant,  with  Its  large  payrolls.  Its 
needs  for  housing,  food,  clothing,  and  recre- 
ational advantages  for  Its  personnel  and 
their  dependents? 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  undesir- 
able "hangers-on"  at  a  military  Instllation. 
It  Is  true  that  In  time  of  war  It  is  not  always 
possible  for  the  authorities  to  control  such 
elements  as  much  as  might  be  desired,  but 
I  can  assure  my  neighbors  that  every  human 
effort  U  made  to  do  so,  and  I  will  say  also, 
that  nowadajrs  these  Installations  and  their 
environs  are  much  better  policed  than  the 
average  community  Is  by  the  dvU  enforce- 
ment authorities.  Also,  It  Is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out,  that  the  personnel  of 
these  Installations  may  not  be  among  the 
wealthy  and  most  cultured  in  our  midst,  but 
they  certainly,  and  as  never  before  In  our 
national  existence,  represent  a  s^ment  of 


the  best  in  our  population,  with  educational 
and  living  standards  of  a  high  average  order. 
Indeed,  if  such  high  standards  were  not  in- 
sisted upon,  our  Armed  Forces  would  be 
totally  Inadequate  to  protect  the  Nation  with 
the  complex  weapons  and  equipment  In  our 
modem  Arsenal. 

It  can  be  said  without  equivocation,  that 
the  community  has  nothing  to  fear — ^the 
prospects  of  problems  arising  from  such 
hangerson  are  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about, 
and  the  noise  of  the  Jet  planes  are  something 
we  can  get  accustomed  to.  We  all  have  to 
make  some  small  sacrlfloes  to  attain  the 
maximum  security  which  cannot  be  perfect 
and  total  whatever  we  do.  In  this  upset 
world  of  today.  Many  can  very  well  be 
thankful  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
make  greater  contribution  of  their  personal 
services,  their  time  and  effort,  in  this 
troubled  world,  to  the  gigantic  machine  re- 
qtilred  to  protect  our  leisure  amidst  the 
ooloseal  uncertainties  facing  otir  national 
planners  In  their  mission — tbe  preservation 
of  human  rights  and  liberty,  and  the  best 
political  and  economic  systems  luiown  to 
mankind  thus  far. 

A  few  words  more  anent  my  understand- 
ing of  the  reason  for  the  selection  of 
Kalkasica  as  the  base  site.  These  express 
my  personal  views,  views  based  upon  some 
40  years  of  military  and  economic  studies. 
The  selection  has  been  made  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  mlUtary  values  which  has  been 
given  to  far  too  few  of  such  selections  in  our 
history  as  a  Nation.  Much  has  been  printed 
on  the  subject — let  me  give  you  my  under- 
standing in  a  capsule.  It  appeared  neces- 
sary to  make  the  installation  within  a  certain 
restricted  area.  As  is  well  known,  certain 
favored  sites  were  objected  to  on  one  ground 
or  another — Interlochen  National  Music 
Camp  being  one.  Personally.  I'll  admit  that 
the  objection  there  would  have  had  little 
weight  with  me  had  no  equally  good  site 
been  available,  but  I  can  see  the  point,  and 
I  Icve  music,  too. 

Cadillac,  alive  to  the  advantages,  has  made 
a  fine  fight  to  get  this  base.  However,  any- 
one with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quiremedts.  would  understand  tbe  rejection 
of  this  site.  I  have  seen  too  many  fine  and 
promising  young  men  cut  off  In  their  early 
useful  lives,  to  subject  them  to  the  unneces- 
sary, additional  risks  that  site  offers.  Any- 
one who  has  seen  that  towering  TV  mast  near 
Cadillac,  with  its  many  steel  struts  sup- 
porting it  at  various  heights  and  angling  to 
tbe  ground  at  varying  distances,  can  readily 
understand  its  menace  to  jet  fiyers  going  at 
a  speed  which  allows  no  time  to  transmit 
vision  to  action  refiexes,  no  matter  how 
briUlantly  lighted. 

There  are  other  objections  which  make 
Kalkaska  stand  out  as  the  superior  site,  but 
let  that  one  which  has  no  equivalent  as  a 
manklUer  prevail  in  my  theme. 

In  short,  it  Is  my  strong  Impression  that 
the  selection  of  Kalkaska  wsis  made  prin- 
cipally because  It  offered  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages and  strategic  values. 

It  rests  there  with  me,  and  I'm  sure  that 
nothing  this  group  does  wlU  be  allowed  to 
upset  the  findings  upon  proper  evaluation. 
We,  my  wife  and  I,  have  as  great  a  stake  In 
the  outcome  as  any  Individuals  owning  prop- 
erty for  their  personal  recreation,  and  there 
Is  no  single  property  any  place  in  the  Chain 
O'  LAkes  area  in  my  knowledge,  that  we 
would  exchange  it  for.  We  are  entirely  satis- 
fied that  the  selection  of  the  Kalkaska  Base 
site  was  made  upon  its  merits  and  its  value 
lkx>m  a  standpoint  of  its  security  value  to  the 
Nation.  We  are  glad  to  have  it  that  way. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Oooixr, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  United  Statet 
Army.  Retired, 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
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Bervlees  met  this  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tiJdng  final  action  on  the  De- 
fense Military  Construction  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1957.  It  was  my  hope  that  that 
distinguished  committee  would  give  heed 
to  the  urglngs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  to  permit  continuation  of  the 
alrbase  at  Kalkaska.  Mich.  It  was  my 
hope  that  that  committee  would  give 
heed  to  the  taxpayers'  pocketbook  and 
the  need  of  our  Nation  of  Immediate 
fw^Tifwiiwi  security  and  authorize  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  on  the  Kalkaska 
baaei.  It  was  my  hope  that  that  com- 
mittee would  have  the  compassion  to  be 
concemed  with  the  welfare  and  morale 
of  our  Armed  Forces  personnel  and  di- 
rect the  Air  Force  to  continue  with  the 
KiTka^kfi  Air  Base. 

Since  the  Blalkaska  base  was  not  In- 
cluded in  the  defense  military  construc- 
tion bill  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
I  will  be  constrained  to  offer  a  floor 
amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  the 
continuation  of  the  Kalkaska  Jet  Base 
project.  My  responsibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  well  as  my  duty  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Michigan  will 
leave  me  no  other  alternative.  The 
urgency  of  the  defense  considerations 
Involved  In  this  matter,  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  American  people  to  frugally 
guard  the  F^eral  purse  strings,  and  the 
morale  and  welfare  of  the  young  men 
and  young  women  who  are  required  to 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces  provide  com- 
pelling reasons  for  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  Join  me  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  attached  herewith  is  an 
editorial  relative  to  the  designation  of  a 
Jet  air  base  in  northern  Michigan.  It  is 
so  well  written  and  the  fact  presented  in 
siich  a  way  that  I  feel  sure  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  would  like  to 
have  this  editorial  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  for  reading  purposes: 
PoLrncAi.  PoKX  Wins— Dkfxmss  Runs  a  Bad 

SZCOND 

Whtn  April  15  rolla  around,  and  th«  aver- 
•g*  American  malls  In  hla  Income  tax.  be  may 
ask.  In  the  light  of  the  Kalkaska  Air  Force 
Jet-base  squabble  exactly  how  his  tax  money 
la  spent. 

A  Jet  base,  we  were  told,  was  needed  In  the 
northwest  part  of  Michigan  for  the  defense 
of  vital  Industrial  areas  of  the  United  Slates. 
Including  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Prom  that  point  on,  the  public  interest 
seems  to  have  been  completely  overlooked. 

First  there  was  a  row  over  which  Michigan 
Congressman  would  benefit  by  having  his 
base  located  in  his  district.  It  was  offered 
to  Representative  Thompson,  of  Muskegon; 
then  It  was  shifted  to  the  district  of  Repre- 
•entaUve  Knox,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  was 
a  long,  drawn  out  controversy,  with  cham- 
beri  of  commerce  getting  Into  the  act.  and 
It  culminated  with  charges  of  attempted 
bribe  offers  which  have  never  been  fully 
dealt  with. 

Now  the  tjase  Is  to  be  moTed  again,  from 
Kalkaska  In  Representative  Knox's  district, 
over  to  Manistee,  which  Is  In  Representative 
Thompson's  district.  This  shift  Is  being 
made  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee over  the  protests  of  the  Air  Force. 

It  Is  undoubtedly  being  done  as  a  matter 
of  congressional  log  rolling.  But  It  will  de- 
lay the  availability  of  the  field  for  2  years, 
and  It  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $500,000.  repre- 
senting funds  already  poured  Into  Kalkaska. 

The  quesUon  Is  whether  the  establishment 
of  military  defense  Installations  Is  primarily 
for   the   purpose   of   protecting   the   United 


BUtea  or  providing  pork  from  the  barrel  for 
politicians. 

When  the  Federal  Ocvemment  talks  about 
the  need  for  bigger  budgets  for  defense,  tha 
people  of  Michigan  are  likely  to  remember 
Kalkaska  and  ask  how  their  money  Is  being 
spent — for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  or  the 
benefit  of  a  few  Congressmen  and  the  pres- 
sure groups  among  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  March 
10.  1956,  edition  of  the  Ann  Arbor  News. 
It  most  certainly  sets  forth  the  confu- 
sion that  has  resulted  In  the  selection 
of  a  site  for  a  jet  base  in  northern  Mich- 
igan. 

HASSX.X  Ovxx  Jrr  Basr  Srra  am  iNcaxoxaLS 

PXXrOBMANCS 

Representative  Ruth  Thompson,  Republi- 
can CongresswoQuui  from  Michigan,  says  she 
Is  glad  the  question  of  location  for  the  pro- 
posed northern  Michigan  Air  Force  base  Is 
settled,  but  she  may  be  a  little  premature. 
Why  should  she  think  that  the  Jet-base-site 
Issue  which  has  t>een  kicked  around  for  more 
than  2  years  Is  settled?  Just  because  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has  voted 
to  move  the  base  from  Kalkaska  to  Manis- 
tee? This  U  the  fourth  proposed  location, 
and  why  should  anyone  think  there  won't  be 
a  fUth? 

The  controvMiy  over  a  Jet-base  site  would 
be  funny  If  It  weren't  a  matter  linked  to 
the  country's  defense  system.  How  badly 
Is  such  a  base  needed  If  It  can  be  delayed 
year  after  year?  It  hae  been  esUmated  that 
the  latest  change  In  site,  from  Kalkaska  to 
Manistee,  will  hold  up  operations  for  another 
year. 

Briefly,  the  history  of  the  Jet-base  locaUon 
fight  Is  something  Uke  thU: 

Representative  Thompson  originally  sup- 
ported the  Air  Force's  choice  of  a  site  In 
Benzie  County.  Dr  Joseph  E.  Maddy.  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Music  Camp  at  Inter- 
lochen,  led  a  campaign  of  opposition  to  the 
site  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  too  cloee 
to  the  camp  and  would  Interfere  with  Its 
program.  The  House  .\rmed  Services  Com- 
nuttee  supported  his  stand,  but  businessmen 
In  the  Traverse  City  area  were  unhappy 
about  It. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  then  se- 
lected Cadillac  as  a  site.  Miss  Thompsoh 
fought  the  decision  because  the  propoeed 
new  site  was  outside  of  her  district:  later 
she  charged  that  she  had  been  offered  a 
$1,000  bribe  to  support  the  Cadillac  site.  The 
House  AppruprUtlons  Committee  backed  her 
by  blocking  funds  for  Cadillac. 

The  third  location  was  chosen  last  August 
after  Congress  had  adjotirned.  The  Air  Force 
selected  the  Kalkaska  site,  and  that  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  final  choice  until  the  Armed 
Services  ConuxUttee  upset  the  applecart 
again  this  week. 

The  switch  to  Manistee  reportedly  will 
mean  another  delay,  and  Representative  Cer- 
oid Ford.  Grand  Rapids  Republican,  says  It 
also  will  mean  the  loss  of  half  a  million  dol- 
lars "already  committed  by  the  Air  Force  at 
Kalkaska" 

The  people  of  Michigan  would  like  to  know 
what  Is  behind  these  on-agaln.  off-agaln  tac- 
tics. Is  It  more  Important  that  the  Jet  base 
be  In  Representative  Thompson's  district  or 
that  It  be  built  quickly,  as  economically  as 
possible  and  on  a  site  that  satisfies  the  Air 
Force,  which  after  all  should  have  something 
to  say  about  It? 

A  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee which  made  the  latest  and  apparently 
least  defensible  change  is  Representative 
DrwKT  Shost,  Missouri.  Republican.  SHorr. 
who  happens  to  be  from  the  same  State  as 
the  leader  of  a  group  of  Kalkaska  summer 
residents  opposing  the  Kalkaska  site,  sup- 
ported the  move  for  the  sterling  reason  that 


the  Air  Airee  had  not  'Htept  faith"  with  Rep- 
resentativs  Trompsoh,  who  he  said  had 
aastirances  the  basa  would  be  placed  in  her 
dUtrlct. 

And  that,  as  far  as  we  have  t>een  able  to 
determine.  Is  the  compelling  reason  for  this 
fourth  change  In  site.  We  can  only  wonder 
if  It  Is  more  Important  to  keep  faith  with  a 
Member  of  Congress  than  with  the  American 
people,  who  were  to  have  been  afforded  a 
degree  of  security  by  the  construcUon  of  this 
Jet  base. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  certain  related  ma- 
terial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MicfVigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HISTORY  OF  EFFORTS  TO  GIVE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  EQUALITY  OF 
OPPORTUNITY  PRIOR  TO  INTRO- 
DUCTION OP  H.  R.  11 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BBkT).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  irentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PatmanI  ts  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  March  8. 1  spoke 
on  the  bill  H.  R.  11.  I  explained  that 
on  Monday.  March  12. 1  would  flle  a  dis- 
charge petition  to  call  this  bill  up.  If 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
sign  the  discharge  petition,  we  will  have 
2  hours  of  general  debate  and  then  vote 
on  H.  R.  11. 

H.  R.  11  Is  a  small-business  bill.  Al- 
most every  small -business  man  in  the 
United  States  knows  about  H.  R.  11  and 
fully  understands  H.  R.  11.  This  bill 
goes  to  the  very  vitals  of  small  business. 
It  involves  a  direct  question  whether 
small  business  shall  continue  to  exist. 
h.  a.  11  wax.  axsToas  thk  magna  casta  of 

SMALL    SrsiNCSS 

As  I  explained  last  Thursday.  H.  R.  11 
amends  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  to 
close  a  gaping  loophole  ahich  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  driven  into  that  act. 
I  know  I  need  not  tell  the  Members  what 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  means  to 
small  business.  It  has  been  hailed  as  the 
Magna  Carta  of  small  business.  Next 
to  the  tax  law,  this  act  is  probably  better 
known  by  small-business  men  all  over 
the  United  States  than  any  other  law 
passed  by  Congress. 

Everyone  who  is  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  wholesale  destruction  of  small 
business  which  took  place  during  the 
1920's  and  the  early  1930s  knows  how 
this  law  put  a  sharp  check  on  that  de- 
struction and  redirected  the  course  of 
business.  In  the  15  years  prior  to 
passage  of  the  act.  small,  independent 
businesses  disappeared  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  Independent  wholesalers 
and  retailers  all  over  the  United  States 
were  swept  away  before  the  blitr  march 
of  a  few  giant  chains.  We  were  rapidly 
headed  for  a  complete  monopolization 
of  the  distribution  business  in  this  coun- 
try, similar  to  if  not  worse  than  that 
which  had  already  taken  place  In  the 
manufacturing  fields  two  decades  earlier. 
Passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
stopped  that  disastrous  march.  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  without  this  law 
we  very  probably  would  not  have  any 


small  businesses  left  In  the  United  States 
today.  Our  country  would  have  been 
a  very  different  country  from  what  it  is 
today,  and  it  is  probable  that  our  political 
freedoms  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  they  are  today. 

THB    T4TH    CONORE8S    GAVK    SMALL    BUSINX8S    k 
CHANCE 

I  mention  these  things,  not  because  I 
had  a  hand  in  drafting  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  my  name  has  become 
associated  with  it.  I  say  to  you  plainly 
that  the  whole  74th  Congress  was  the 
author  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
When  this  bill  came  before  the  House,  it 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  290  to  16,  and 
when  it  came  before  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  it  unanimously.  In  those 
days  almost  everybody  wanted  to  give 
small  business  a  fair  break  and  we  did  it. 

I  know  that  today  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Membeis  also  want  to 
give  small  business  a  fair  break.  Despite 
the  public  impression  that  today  only 
big  business  can  get  help,  and  that  this 
is  an  era  for  heaping  more  special  ad- 
vantages on  big  business,  I  am  confident 
that  Congress  will  pass  H.  R.  11.  Most 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  will,  I  know, 
want  to  pass  this  bill  without  delay. 
Forty-seven  Members  joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  when  it  was  intro- 
duced on  the  opening  dtiy  of  this  Con- 
gress. Over  on  the  Senate  side.  31  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  joined  in  introducing 
an  identical  bill.  That  bill  is  S.  11.  More 
than  that.  I  have  seen  letters  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  some  of  the  small- 
business  people  which  lead  me  to  think 
that  President  Eisenhower  will  sign  this 
bill.  It  is  a  very  modest  bill.  It  gives 
small  business  no  more  protection,  but 
actually  a  little  less  protection,  than 
small  business  had  before  the  Supreme 
Court  misinterpreted  the  law  and  created 
this  loophole  we  are  now  concemed 
about.  It  gives  no  more  protection  to 
small  business  than  I  feel  almost  every- 
one will  readily  agree  to.  including  even 
the  more  fairminded  •!X*>ci"tives  and 
lawyers  for  big  busines.s.  This  bill  is 
clearly  necessary  to  restore  to  small 
business  equality  of  opportunity,  and 
thus  give  small  business  a  fair  chance 
at  survival.  Small  business  depends 
upon  this  bill.  It  would  b«?  a  monumental 
cruelty  to  refuse  to  pass  It.  and  it  would 
be  a  monumental  folly. 

JTTsnCK     DELATED     IS     JT7STICB     DENIED 

I  feel  that  the  Members  will  agree  that 
the  issues  involved  in  H.  R.  11  are  too 
serious,  and  fraught  with  dangers  too 
grave,  to  permit  delay  or  procrastina- 
tion in  acting  on  this  bill.  The  Court 
opinion  which  drove  a  loophole  in  the 
law  dates  from  1951,  and  we  have  been 
lucky  that  the  deterioration  of  small 
business  has  not  followe<l  more  quickly 
than  it  has.  We  are  lucicy  because  the 
meaning  of  the  decision  has  become  only 
gradually  understood.  Coupled  with  the 
fact  there  was  a  seller's  market  for  sev- 
eral years  following  the  decision,  this 
has  meant  that  the  deterioration  in  pric- 
ing practices  hsis  been  delayed  and 
gradual.  But  our  luck  has  now  run  out, 
and  we  have  already  delayed  too  long. 

We  have  all  had  desperate  pleas  from 
small -business  people  telling  us  of  their 
plight.     We  have  all  seen  the  reports 


on  small -business  failures,  and  we  are 
seeing  the  toll  moimt  week  after  week. 
I  explained  last  Thursday  what  H.  R. 
11  does,  and  how  the  need  for  it  arose. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  who 
want  to  go  into  more  details,  however. 
I  will  today  give  a  more  complete  state- 
ment. First,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  a  general  way,  then  I  will  give 
a  more  formal  analysis  of  the  previous 
laws  on  this  subject  and  the  Coiut  deci- 
sions which  have  made  new  legislation 
necessary.  I  made  an  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  this  kind  on  May  10  of  last  year, 
in  testimony  before  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  and  I  would  like,  today, 
to  draw  heavily  upon  that  earlier  state- 
ment. 

H.  B.    II   CUKBS  ABT7SE  OP  POWBB 

H.  R.  11  strengthens  our  antitrust  laws. 
Specifically,  it  amends  and  strengthens 
section  2  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  of 
1914,  as  previously  amended  by  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act  of  1938.  This  act 
curbs  a  monopolistic  practice  which  is. 
to  small  business,  the  most  deadly  of  all 
monopolistic  practices.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice of  price  discrimination.  This  prac- 
tice Involves  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
abuse  of  power.  It  inevitably  results, 
therefore,  in  big  business  destroying 
small  business,  without  respect  to  effi- 
ciency or  other  merits.  Whether  by  in- 
tention or  inadvertence,  big  suppliers 
destroy  smaller  suppliers,  and  big  dis- 
tributors destroy  smaller  distributors. 
By  this  practice  big  sellers,  selling  in 
many  markets,  or  selling  to  many  sepa- 
rate buyers,  exercise  an  unfair  and  un- 
justified advantage  over  smaller  com- 
peting suppliers  who  necessarily  sell  in 
fewer  markets  or  to  fewer  separate  buy- 
ei-s.  The  practice  likewise  results  in  big 
distributors' — that  is.  big  wholesalers' 
and  big  retailers' — receiving  unearned 
advantages  with  which  they  inevitably 
destroy  smaller  competing  distributors. 
In  brief,  price  discrimination  is  what 
makes  the  competitive  contest  unfair 
and  oppressive.  It  is  the  great  central- 
izing force  in  our  business  systezri  which 
concentrates  business  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  few  and  fore- 
closes opportunity  to  the  many.  The 
practice  inevitably  results  In  monopoly, 
although  our  national  policy  is  com- 
mitted, theoretically  at  least,  to  prevent- 
ing monopoly. 

the    SHERMAN    ACT    DOES    NOT   GIVE    SMALL 
BUSINESS    A    CHANCE 

The  practical  effects  of  price  discrimi- 
nation have  of  course  been  long  and 
widely  understood.  There  is  probably 
no  businessman  in  the  cotmtry.  be  he 
the  smallest  retail  merchant,  who  does 
not  know  what  the  practice  means  and 
what  the  results  are.  Legislative  at- 
tempts to  curb  and  control  the  practice 
likewise  have  a  long  history. 

In  general,  our  antitrust  legislation 
has  taken  two  quite  different  approaches 
to  the  problem.  The  first,  which  many 
people  believe  to  be  the  Sherman  Act 
approach,  and  which  for  the  most  part 
has  been  the  Sherman  Act  approach.  Is 
to  do  nothing  about  the  problem.  The 
theory  of  this  approach  Is  to  make  no 
Interference  with  a  variety  of  monopo- 
listic practices,  including  discriminatory 
pricing,  but  wait  until  monopoly  results, 


then  dissolve  the  monopoly.  In  practice 
this  has  meant  that  part  of  the  routine 
in  suing  to  break  up  a  monopoly  is  to 
introduce  evidence  on  the  company's 
record  of  discriminatory  pricing,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  monopoly  was 
attained  through  abuse  of  power  and 
should  therefore  be  condemned.  But  in 
practice  the  Sherman  Act  approach  has 
also  meant  that  very  few  monopolies 
were  ever  broken  up.  This  of  course  gives 
great  comfort  to  some  of  the  spokesmen 
for  monopoly  industries,  for  they  can 
praise  the  Sherman  Act  to  the  skies, 
knowing  full  well  that  any  threat  to 
monopoly  from  the  Sherman  Act  is  ex- 
tremely remote  and  far  distant. 

Even  if  the  Sherman  Act  approach 
accomplished  what  the  theory  holds  for 
it,  this  approach  would  be  unsound  and 
barbaric.  It  rests  on  the  proposition 
that  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to  deny 
opportunity  to  one  generation,  on  the 
assumption  that  opportunity  will  be  re- 
stored to  some  later  generation.  It 
denies  the  public  the  protection  of  com- 
petition over  the  years  when  ccHnpetition 
has  been  lost  but  the  full  flower  of  illegal 
monopoly  has  not  yet  been  reached.  It 
is  an  arrangement  for  special  privilege, 
for  it  allows  an  equilibrium  in  which 
Illegal  monopoly  is  not  reached,  yet 
opportunity  to  the  many  is  foreclosed. 

H.  B.   11  COMPLETES  WOKK  STABTED  IN   1914 

The  sound  approach  was  that  taken 
with  passage  of  the  Clayton  Act  in  1914. 
The  idea  of  that  legislation  was  to  out- 
law the  practice  from  which  monopoly 
results.  The  Clayton  Act  contained 
some  defects,  however,  and  these  were 
soon  enlarged  by  enforcement  agencies 
and  courts  that  preferred  the  Sherman 
Act  method  of  dealing  with  monopoly. 

Consequently,  in  1936  we  revised  and 
strengthened  the  law.  We  thought  we 
were  passing  a  law  which  made  it  illegal 
for  a  firm  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  discriminate  in  the  prices  it 
charges  different  buyers,  with  certain 
notable  exceptions.  One  of  the  im vary- 
ing exceptions  is  of  course,  that  the  seller 
may  discriminate  among  his  different 
buyers  to  the  full  extent  of  any  differ- 
ences in  costs  he  may  have  in  supplying 
the  different  buyers.  Another  unvary- 
ing exception  is  that  a  seller  may  change 
his  prices  as  frequently  as  he  likes,  and 
by  as  much  as  he  likes — just  so  his 
changes  from  time  to  time  are  not  used 
as  a  cloak  for  concealing  favoritism  to 
particular  buyers.  The  law  does  not 
dictate  how  high  a  price  or  how  low  a 
price  a  seller  may  charge,  and  it  is  not 
concemed  with  whether  the  seller 
charges  the  same  or  a  different  price 
from  the  price  of  other  sellers.  It  is 
concemed  only  with  a  seller  charging 
different  buyers  different  prices  at  the 
same  time. 

When  we  passed  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act  in  1936,  we  thought  we  had 
solved  the  problem  which  is  before  us 
today.  That  law  was  Intended  to  cor- 
rect Uie  very  same  problem  which  now 
makes  H.  R.  11  necessary.  But  in  1951. 
the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  beul  inter- 
pretation of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
In  one  stroke  the  Court  canceled  out 
much  of  the  protection  which  we 
thought  we  had  given  small  business  by 
the  1936  legislation. 
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BOCBIMXIf  ATXOIV    XltJTJBaS    BOTH    SMALL 
AlfO    SMALL    BUTVES 

Now  I  would  Uke  to  describe  what  we 
were  Urine  to  do.  back  In  1935  and  1936. 
when  we  were  drafting  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act. 

We  were  having  literally  thousands  of 
complaints  from  small-business  men 
about  price  discriminations,  and  as  you 
will  remember  small  firms  and  some 
pretty  big  firms  were  going  out  of  bus- 
iness by  the  thousands.  Well,  we  made 
a  lot  of  Investigations  and  held  hearings 
over  a  period  of  about  2  years.  And  we 
got  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
make  investigations.  They  sent  investi- 
gators out  and  collected  all  kinds  of  price 
data  and  interviewed  people  and  made 
reports.  We  went  into  this  thing  thor- 
oughly— from  every  possible  angle.  One 
thing  was  certainly  clear:  We  had  to 
have  a  law  on  price  discrimination  and 
we  had  to  have  a  really  good  one. 

Now  when  we  started  to  draft  a  bill, 
we  found  we  had  two  problems.  We  had 
the  problem  of  small  suppliers  trying  to 
compete  with  big  suppliers:  and  we  had 
the  problem  of  small  customers — whole- 
salers and  retailers,  and  people  like 
that — trying  to  compete  with  big  cus- 
tomers, like  the  chain  stores. 

The  problem  of  small  suppliers  trying 
to  compete  with  big  siippliers  was  not 
new.  It  was  the  thing  that  was  made 
famous  by  the  old  Standard  Oil  Co..  and 
several  other  big  companies  about  that 
time.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  problem 
which  the  1914  section  2  of  the  Clayton 
Act  was  passed  to  control,  except  that 
we  learned  a  lot  of  new  angles  about  the 
problem. 

The  old  Standard  Oil  Co.  started  out  as 
m  small  company.  About  1860  or  1865 
It  was  only  one  of  about  30  refining  com- 
panies then  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  When  the  Standard 
company  set  out  to  grow,  the  first  thing 
it  did  was  to  merge  with  several  of  its 
competitors.  This  gave  Standard  a  big 
size  advantage  over  all  the  other  com- 
petitors. Then  what  did  it  do?  It 
would  go  out  into  the  territory  of  one  of 
Its  competitors  and  cut  the  price  Just  in 
that  territory,  until  the  competitor  was 
driven  out  of  business.  Then  Standard 
would  raise  the  price  in  that  territory 
and  move  on  to  the  territory  of  another 
competitor.  The  bigger  it  got,  and  the 
more  business  it  had  in  high-priced  mar- 
kets, the  easier  it  was  to  drive  out  the 
rest  of  the  competitors.  This  company 
got  control  of  more  than  90  percent  of 
all  the  petroleum  business  in  the  coun- 
try before  it  was  finally  subdivided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1912. 

Well  when  we  were  investigating  In 
1935  and  1936.  we  found  the  same  sort  of 
thing  still  going  on.  Big  suppliers  were 
discriminating  in  their  prices  and  put- 
ting smaller  suppliers  out  of  business. 
I  will  explain  why  this  was  when  I  finish 
telling  you  about  the  practical  side  of 
the  problem. 

Now  practically  everybody  at  that 
time,  except  some  of  the  big  companies, 
agreed  that  the  kind  of  practice  I  have 
described  was  wrong.  But  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple thought  that  the  effects  were  bad 
only  when  a  company  dlaeriminated  to 
go  below  a  competitor's  price.    We  found 


out  differently-  The  Important  thing  is 
not  just  the  price  which  a  company  re- 
ceives for  its  product,  it  Is  also  the  vol- 
ume ot  business  it  does  at  that  price. 

DXSCUMINATIONS    TO     MXKT    COMPTTrnOW     CAH 
OXSTBOT    »M*I.L    COMPllllOBa 

I  can  best  Illustrate,  perhaps,  by  an 
Investigation  which  the  FTC  made  of 
the  wholesale  baking  Industry  several 
years  ago.  There  is  a  map  in  the  FTC 
report  which  shows  for  example,  the 
Ulinols-Indlana  area.  It  shows  the 
truck  routes  over  which  the  big  baking 
companies  were  shipping  bread  out  of 
Chicago  to  the  towns  in  these  States: 
and  it  shows  the  price  charged  for  bread 
in  each  town.  When  the  price  in  Chi- 
cago was.  say  10  cents,  the  price  at  some 
town  50  miles  away  would  be  9  cents; 
then  at  a  place  another  25  miles  away  it 
would  be  10  cents  again;  then  at  another 
town,  perhaps  100  miles  away,  it  would 
be  8  cents;  and  so  on.  In  most  towns 
the  price  was  10  cents,  but  in  many 
places  it  was  9  cents.  8  cents,  and  in  some 
places  7  cents. 

The  investigators  found  that  what  was 
happening  was  this:    The  big  Chicago 
baking  companies  were  charging  10  cents 
in  all  towns  where  there  was  no  local 
competition.    But  when  they  came  to  a 
town  where  there  was  a  local  baker  they 
would  drop  the  price  to  meet  whatever 
price  the  local  txtker  chan:ed.    The  re- 
sult was  that  when  these  big  companies 
started   distributing   out  of  Chicago   a 
great    many    small    baking    companies 
went  out  of  business,  and  others  were 
still  going  out  of  business.     The  point 
was  that  when  a  big  bakery  .Vwarted  send- 
ing trucks  into  a  town  and  meeting  the 
local  baker's  prices,  the  local  baker  lost 
a  great  percentage  of  his  business.    He 
had  fixed  costs,  so  with  the  loss  of  vol- 
ume, his  unit  cost  went  up.  and  most 
likely  he  was  soon  m  bankruptcy.  Obvi- 
ously, this  is  not  a  question  of  efficiency: 
it  is  a  question  of  who  is  the  biggest. 
Even  if  the  local  baker  were  greatly  the 
more  efflcient,  even  if  his  imit  cost  for 
making  and  selling  a  loaf  of  bread  were 
half  that  of  the  big  baker,  the  effect 
would  be  the  same.    If  the  little  tutker 
reduced  his  price  further,  to  try  to  get 
back  his  volume,  the  big  baker  would 
then  meet  that  price,  and  he  would  not 
get  his  volume  back.    This  Ls  competi- 
tion of  size,  not  of  efficiency.    Efficiency 
would  come  into  play  only  If.  to  meet  the 
local  baker's  price,  the  big  company  had 
to  reduce  its  price  everywhere.     Then 
the  competition  would  be  on  equal  terms. 

PUCI    DISCMMIWATIOir    MAKBS    »■>¥  WJIBWCT 


When  we  were  Investigating  this  prac- 
tice we  found  the  same  thing  going  on 
in  industry  after  industry.  Big  suppli- 
ers were  discriminating  in  their  prices, 
either  to  undercut  the  smaller  compa- 
nies or  to  meet  the  prices  of  the  local 
companies.  Sometimes  the  big  compa- 
nies would  meet  the  price  of  local  com- 
panies to  put  them  out  of  business,  and 
sometimes  to  make  them  raise  their 
prices.  Where  a  big  company  foimd  that 
a  local  competitor  was  selling  below  its 
national  price,  it  would  meet  the  price 
in  that  area,  and  if  the  local  company 
did  not  show  signs  of  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, then  the  game  of  raising  prices 
would  start.     The  big  company  would 


lower  the  boom  for  a  while  and  then 
raise  it  again.  If  the  local  company 
failed  to  raise  its  price  promptly,  then 
the  boom  would  be  lowered  again.  Be- 
fore long,  after  a  few  ups  and  downs,  the 
local  company  would  catch  on  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  better  ra.se  up  to  the  big 
competitor's  price.  Since  the  big  com- 
petitor is  not  going  to  permit  local  com- 
panies to  have  more  than  a  certain  share 
of  the  local  market,  the  only  profitable 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  raise  their  prices 
up  to  the  big  supplier'.!  price. 

Thereafter  the  same  proposition 
holds:  No  supplier  has  any  real  inde- 
pendence to  reduce  his  price.  Difcrimi- 
nation  makes  it  so  easy  for  the  big  com- 
petitors to  meet  his  price,  and  he  knows 
they  will  meet  his  price,  and  hence  he 
knows  he  can  only  lose  money  and  not 
gain  any  volume  of  business  by  reducing 
his  price.  There  are  only  three  or  four  or 
perhaps  one  or  two  big  suppliers  in  each 
industry  which  have  any  independence 
to  reduce  prices.  This  is  the  thing  that 
keeps  prices  to  consumers  high:  the 
centralized  control  over  prices  which  is 
maintained  by  discrimination.  This  is 
soft  competition. 

It  is  not  much  trouble  to  see  why  the 
big  corporations  do  not  like  the  anti- 
discrimination law.  These  corporations 
are  at  the  top  of  the  heap  and  have  an 
unfair  advantage  over  all  of  the  smaller 
competitors.  Many  of  these  giant  cor- 
porations are  fat  and  lazy,  and  they 
would  not  like  to  have  to  compete  with 
smaller  companies  on  the  basis  of  effi- 
ciency. Many  of  them  know  that  If  they 
did  have  to  compete  on  equal  term.s  the 
smaller  companies  would  run  rings 
around  them. 

Many  of  the  big  corporations  are  in- 
efficient. They  have  a  large  number  of 
high-priced  vice  president.s;  they  have 
huge  advertising  and  pohtical  expenses; 
and.  worst  of  all.  they  are  .snarled  up  in 
more  bureaucratic  redtape  than  the 
worst  Oovemment  bureau  we  ever  had. 
Many  of  the  managements  do  not  know 
who  their  own  people  are.  and  most  of 
the  underlings  have  to  spend  their  time 
making  up  elaborate  reports  and  reading 
regulations  to  find  out  what  authority 
they  have  to  do  what.  All  of  this  takes 
time  and  money  that  might  be  spent  in 
productive  work. 

ROMSTOWIf  MKSCHAMTS  WKKS  mBIKOllD 

Now  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  coin. 

When  we  were  drafting  the  amend- 
ments to  section  2.  we  aLso  had  the  prob- 
lem of  small  customers,  hometown  mer- 
chants and  wholesalers,  trying  to  com- 
pete with  big  wholesalers  and  big  chain 
retailers. 

This  was  our  greatest  problem.  It 
was  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  almost  to 
the  point  of  panic,  all  over  the  United 
States.  A  few  giant  chains  were  rapidly 
taking  over  all  the  distribution  business 
and  driving  out  the  independent  mer- 
chants by  the  tens  of  thou.<:ands.  Most 
of  the  State  legislatures  had  taken  up 
this  problem,  and  many  of  the  States 
passed  anti-chain-store  legislation  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  an  effort  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

It  was  easy  to  see  why  the  big  chains 
were  driving  the  independents  out. 
They  were  getting  price  concessions  and 
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secret  rebates  far  beyond  anything  that 
was  Justified  by  the  suppliers'  cost  dif« 
ferences.  Our  investigations  revealed. 
for  example  that  prior  to  1935  the  A.  k  P. 
Co.  had  been  receiving  on  an  annual 
basis  $6  million  in  off-the-.nvolce  dis- 
counts and  another  $2  million  a  year  in 
brokerage  fees  on  its  purchases. 

In  many  instances  the  big  chains  were 
demanding  special  price  concessions  and 
coercing  small  suppliers  into  granting 
special  concessions,  with  threats  of  put- 
ting up  their  own  manufacturing  plants. 
In  other  instances  they  were  playing  the 
suppliers  off  against  one  another,  forc- 
ing suppliers  of  nationally  advertised 
products  to  meet  the  prices  of  small,  ex- 
clusive suppliers  who  could  not,  in  prac- 
tice, market  to  the  independent  trade. 
It  was  overwhelmingly  obvious  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  check  this 
abuse  of  power  and  return  the  competi- 
tive contest  more  to  a  contest  of  effi- 
ciency. 

BOTH  SMALL  rUPPLDaU  AND  SMALL  MZSCHANT8 
WEBB  TO   BAVC    B4UAUTT   OT   OPPOBTTTMITT 

-  When  we  drafted  subsection  fa>  of 
section  2.  we  drafted  it  to  meet  both  the 
problem  of  competition  among  sup- 
pliers and  the  problem  of  competition 
among  customers.  In  some  situations 
a  supplier's  discriminations  injure  an- 
other supplier  without  any  eSect  on  the 
customers.  In  other  situations,  a  sup- 
plier's discfiminations  injure  competi- 
tion among  his  customers  without 
affecting  his  competitors. 

In  other  situations,  a  .supplier's  dis- 
criminations may  injure  both  his  com- 
petitors and  his  customers.  Then,  of 
course,  there  may  be  other  situations 
where  a  supplier's  discriminations  in- 
jure neither  competitors  nor  customers. 
If  the  customers  are  tK>t  in  competition 
with  one  another,  there  is  no  injury 
there.  And  if  the  discriminations  do 
not  put  a  small  competitor  to  a  sub- 
stantial disadvantage,  there  is  no  in- 
jury there. 

Subsection  (a),  then,  contains  the 
general  prohibition  against  price  dis- 
crimination. We  did  not  prc^bii  all 
price  discriminations.  And  we  did  not 
prohibit  discriminations  which  do  only 
minor  injuries.  In  other  words,  we  did 
not  want  to  trouble  business  about 
picayunish  matters.  But  where  the 
injury  is  substantial,  the  language  is 
tight,  and  it  was  meant  to  be  tight.  I 
will  quote  the  language  as  follows: 

Where  the  effect  of  such  discrimination 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce,  or  to  Injure,  destroy,  or  prevent 
competition  with  any  person  who  either 
grants  or  knowingly  receives  the  benefit  at 
such  discrimination,  or  with  customers  ot 
either  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  wrote  Into  the 
bill  a  positive  exemption  for  discrimina- 
tions which  are  Justified  by  differences  in 
the  supplier's  costs.  We  did  not  want  to 
be  accused  of  interfering  with  efficiency 
anywhere  in  the  economic  system,  and  in 
fact  we  did  not  want  to  Interfere  with  ef- 
ficiency. We  were  not  trying  to  make 
any  advantage  for  small  business,  not 
even  to  offset  the  advantaces  which  big 
business  had  enjoyed  in  the  previous 
decades.  We  merely  wanted  to  give  small 
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business  an  equal  opportunity,  or  at  least 
something  approaching  an  equal  op- 
portunity. 

OLD  PBOMI8BB  TO  SMALL  BUSmtSB 

"Why,  we,  wondered,  bad  this  not  been 
done  before?  What  had  happened  to 
the  prcHnises  made  to  small  business  in 
the  political  campaigns  of  1912,  and  what 
had  happened  to  the  laws  passed  in  1914 
which  were  supposed  to  fulfill  these 
promises? 

Certainly  the  promises  had  been 
made.  There  were  sl3Y>ng  "small  busi- 
ness" and  "antimon(H>oly"  planks  in  the 
platforms  of  all  three  major  parties  par- 
ticipating in  the  1912  presidential  cam- 
paign—The Democratic  Party,  the  reg- 
ular Republican  Party,  and  the  "Bull 
Moose"  Republican  Party.  Since  the 
I3emocrats  won  the  election  in  that  year, 
I  might  read  from  its  platform.  It 
promised  legislation  for — and  I  am  quot- 
ing— "the  prevention  of  holding  com- 
panies, of  interlocking  directorates,  of 
stock-watering,  of  discriminations  in 
price,  and  the  control  by  any  one  corpo- 
ration, of  so  large  a  proportion  of  any 
industiy  as  to  make  it  a  menace  to  com- 
petitive conditions" — Democratic  plat- 
form of  1912. 

*  Most  of  these  promises  were  fulfilled, 
or  were  clearly  intended  to  he  fulfilled, 
by  passage  in  1914  of  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act  and  the  FTC  Act.  Section  2  of 
the  Clayton  Act  dealt  specifically  with 
the  practice  of  price  discrimination. 

I  would  like  to  read  you  what  Presi. 
dent  Wilson  wrote  in  a  private  letter 
shortly  after  he  signed  the  Clayton  and 
FTCbiUs: 

with  similar  purpose  and  in  a  like  temper 
tha  Congrees  has  sought.  In  the  Trade  (Com- 
mission bill  and  In  the  Clayton  bill,  to  make 
men  In  a  small  way  of  business  as  free  to 
succeed  as  men  In  a  big  way.  and  to  kUl 
monopoly  In  the  seed.  •  •  •  it  Is  our  pur- 
pose to  destroy  monopoly  and  maintain  com- 
petition as  an  only  effectiial  Instrument  of 
business  liberty.  •  •  •  (Woodrow  Wilson 
letter  of  October  17.  1914.  the  Public  Papers 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  vol.  in.  pp.  189-190.) 

"COOO  FAITH"  PBOVISO  DCSTBOTB)  TKB  (XATTOX 
ACT 

Certainly  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  between 
1914  and  1935.  What  had  gone  wrong? 
The  fact  is  that  section  2  of  the  Clayton 
bill  contained  a  proviso  which  said  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  law  would  pre- 
vent discriminations  "made  in  good  faith 
to  meet  competition." 

As  matters  turned  out.  this  harmless- 
50imding  proviso  meant  that  sum>liers 
could  do  about  anjrthing  they  pleased. 
ITie  "good  faith"  phrase  of  the  proviso 
was  interpreted  by  the  courts  in  the  same 
way  ttie  Sherman  Act  had  been  inter- 
preted with  respect  to  "attempting  to 
monopolize."  In  short,  the  law  on  price 
discrimination,  which  was  passed  be- 
cause the  Sherman  Act  had  failed,  be- 
came no  more  than  the  Sherman  Act 
Lack  of  "good  faith"  could  be  proved 
on^  by  proving  an  evil  Intent.  In  reali^ 
the  new  law  provicled  some  restraim 
against  a  big  corporation's  going  on  an 
-open  march  to  take  over,  pohaps.  9d 
■peroent  or  100  percent  of  a  whole  indus- 
try. But  for  big  corporatioiu  with  a 
xnere  1%  30,  iO,  or  oa  p^-eent  of  the  mar- 


ket. It  cotdd  rarely  be  proved  that  their 
discriminations  were  made  with  an  in- 
tent to  monopolize. 

Ilie  courts  could  see  no  reason  for  tn- 
Icrring  that  a  supplier  might  have  some 
evil  objective  as  to  the  distant  future, 
when  the  sxipplier  had  immediately  at 
hand  the  wholesome  objective  of  getting 
more  business  and  more  profits.  The 
point  of  the  law,  which  was  to  outlaw 
a  particular  method  for  getting  more 
business  and  more  profits  was  lost  sight 
of;  all  that  cotmted  was  the  corporation's 
intentions,  its  absence  of  any  intent  to 
monopolize.  This  deterioration  in  the 
law  had  become  clear  by  the  time  of  the 
depression  following  World  War  I.  Con- 
gress did  nothing  about  it,  and  the  courts 
assumed,  as  they  rightfully  would,  that 
they  had  interpreted  the  law  the  way 
Congress  meant  it  to  be  interpreted.  The 
law  was  largely  a  nullity. 
Meakino  of  thx  Nrw  "Good  Faith"  Pboviso 

When  we  drafted  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  it  was  the  "good  faith"  proviso 
above  all  else  that  we  meant  to  correct. 
"ITie  legislative  history  of  the  act  sup- 
ports me  in  this  statement  in  copious  de- 
gree. 

We  certainly  intended  to  eliminate  the 
nullifying  effects  of  this  "good  faith- 
proviso.  We  did  however,  write  a  new 
"good  faith"  proviso  into  the  law — in  a 
new  subsection  (b)-^which  was  to  op- 
erate as  a  self-defense  justification.  The 
Senate  and  House  bills,  as  originally 
passed,  differed  on  this  point.  There 
was  a  conference;  the  conference  com- 
mittee accepted  the  House  version,  and 
this  is  the  version  that  passed. 

The  manager  of  the  House  conferees 
brought  back  a  report  which  explained 
the  meaning  of  this  language  at  great 
length  and  with  great  clarity  and  pre- 
cision. After  that  report  there  should 
never  have  been  any  misimderstanding 
or  dispute  as  to  what  the  "good  faith" 
proviso  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
means.  I  should  like  to  read  three  small 
excerpts,  if  I  may.  from  that  report.  Re- 
ferring to  the  subsection  2  (b)  proviso, 
the  report  said: 

Tills  does  not  set  up  the  meeting  of  con»- 
petltlon  as  an  absolute  bar  to  a  charge  at 
<ilscrlmlnatlon  under  the  blU.  It  merely 
permits  It  to  be  shown  in  evidence.  TUb 
provision  Is  entirely  procedural.  It  does  not 
determine  substantive  rights,  liabilities,  and 
duties.  They  are  fixed  In  the  othw  provi- 
sions of  the  bllL  It  leaves  It  a  question  of 
fact  to  be  determined  In  each  case,  whether 
the  competition  to  be  met  was  such  as  to 
Justify  the  discrimination  given,  as  one  lying 
within  the  limitations  laid  down  by  the  blU, 
and  whether  the  way  In  which  the  competi- 
tion was  met  lies  within  the  latitude  aUowed 
t>y  those  limitations.  (Congbsbsional  Rac- 
oBD,  74th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  June  15.  1936.  p. 
9418.) 

Furthermore,  this  report  went  on  to 
point  out  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  would  not  be  condoned  by  the 
proviso: 

This  procedural  provision  cannot  be  eo»* 
Btrued  as  a  carte  blanche  exemption  to  via* 
late  the  bill  so  long  as  a  competitor  can  be 
shown  to  have  violated  It  fint.  nor  so  long 
as  that  competition  cannot  be  met  without 
tbe  use  of  oppieeslve  dlBcrlmlnatlons  in  vlo- 
fKtlon  tt  the  obvlonB  intent  ot  the  bill  (op. 
elt.).  .    .     .    ^    ■  . 
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Then,  eomreraely,  the  report  polntB  out 
(me  of  the  factual  clreumstances  which 
must  be  present  when  the  "good  faith" 
defense  might  be  found  to  Justify  a  dis- 
crimination and  thus  serve  as  a  bar  to  a 
cease  and  desist  order.  Now  I  hope  that 
the  Members  will  take  careful  note  of 
these  words,  because  In  a  few  moments 
I  will  call  attention  to  what  the  Supreme 
Court  did  with  these  words  in  a  majority 
opinion  in  the  Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 
case.    The  report  states: 

Aa  In  aoj  cam  of  Mlf-defensiB.  while  the 
Attack  against  which  the  defense  la  claimed 
may  be  shown  In  eTldence,  Its  competency  as 
a  bar  depends  also  upon  whether  It  was  a 
legal  or  illegal  attack  (op.  clt..  p.  9413). 

LAWrUX.   CONDUCT    SHOULD    WOT   JUBllFt 

mfLAWFUL  ooiroucT 

Now.  what  does  this  mean? 
Let  us  suppose  that  I  am  walking  along 
the  street  back  home  during  a  campaign 
and  I  meet  my  opponent  and  he  attacks 
me  in  some  imlawful  way.  Will  I  be 
Justified  in  using  an  unlawful  method  to 
defend  myself?  Yes.  of  course,  but  this 
will  depend  upon  all  the  circumstances. 
It  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  at- 
tack, the  methods  of  defense  that  are 
available  to  me.  and  the  method  I  actu- 
ally use.  If  my  opponent  were  a  big 
burly  athlete.  7  feet  all.  I  might  be 
Justified  in  hitting  him  with  a  club,  al- 
though he  attacked  me  only  with  his 
fists.  But  I  would  not  be  justified  in 
continuing  to  rain  blows  on  him  after  he 
is  knocked  out.  In  any  case.  I  have  the 
burden  of  proving  my  justification  in 
court  later.  I  will  have  to  prove  that  he 
attacked  me  first,  and  that  he  attacked 
me  unlawfully.  And  I  would  have  to 
prove  that  I  did  nothing  more  than  was 
necessary  under  the  circumstances,  to 
defend  myself  until  such  time  as  I  could 
get  the  legal  authorities  to  stop  my  op- 
ponent's unlawful  attack. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  I  see  my  op- 
ponent coming  along  the  street  and  he 
Is  unajnned.  but  I  have  a  gun.    He  has 
not  ifllacked  me  in  any  unlawful  way, 
but  I  kzMw  that  he  has  been  trying  to 
win  over  some  of  the  voters  who  have 
•upported  me  in  past  elections.    So  I 
pull  out  my  gun  and  start  shooting  at 
him  and  I  hit  several  innocent  bystand- 
ers.   Let  us  suppose  further  that  my  op- 
ponent takes  cover  behind  a  tree,  and 
then  I  make  myself  comfortable  and  be- 
gin taking  some  leisurely  potshots  at  that 
tree.    I  know  that  as  long  as  I  keep  my 
opponent  pinned  behind  that  tree  he 
cannot  be  out  wiiming  over  more  of  the 
voters.    So  I  continue  taking  potshots, 
and  every  now  and  again  I  hit  an  inno- 
cent bystander.    I  hit  a  lot  of  small  chil- 
dren,   particularly,    who    are    not    big 
enough  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

TH«  rrANSABD  OH,    (INDIAMA)    OrUnOW 

It  might  seem  silly  to  ask  if  my  con- 
duct in  this  supposed  situation  would  be 
Justified,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  these  con- 
clusions : 

First,  if  I  had  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court  Ii*  place  of  Standard  Oil  (Indi- 
ana) in  1951,  the  Court  would  have 
told  me  that  I  was  perfectly  Justified  in 
using  my  unlawful  method  in  attacking 
my  opponent.  Just  m  long  as  my  oppo- 
nent had  used  no  a!ilawful  method  In 
attacking  me.  and  I  was  using   this 


method  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the 
support  of  voters  who  had  supported  me 
In  the  past. 

Second,  if  the  policemen  who  tried  to 
•top  me  from  shooting  a  lot  of  innocent 
bystanders  had  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  place  of  the  FTC  in  1951.  the 
Court  would  have  told  those  policemen 
that  I  was  right,  that  they  coiild  not  in- 
terfere with  me  until  they  first  made  a 
finding  whether  I  was  acting  in  self- 
defense,  and  that  I  would  be  acting  in 
self-defense  if  I  used  this  otherwise  un- 
lawful method  to  attack  an  opponent 
who  had  not  used  any  unlawful  method, 
but  who  was  lawfully  trying  to  take  the 
support  of  voters  that  I  wanted  to 
retain. 

These  are  almost  precisely  the  things 
the  Supreme  Court  told  the  Standard 
Oil  Co..  and  the  PTC  in  the  SUndard 
Oil  (Indiana)  decision.  Now  what  were 
the  facts? 

The  discriminations  were  taking  place 
in  Detroit.  Mich.  Standard  was  selling 
to  certain  of  Its  retail  dealers  In  De- 
troit at  a  much  lower  price  than  It  sold 
to  its  other  retail  dealers  in  Detroit. 
Standard  had  no  cost  justification  for 
making  the  different  prices.  The  fav- 
ored dealers  naturally  were  able  to  re- 
duce their  prices  to  consumers,  and 
Standard  intended  that  they  would  re- 
duce their  prices  to  consumers.  As  a 
consequence,  the  favored  dealers  were 
taking  trade  away  from  Standard's  other 
retail  dealers  and  putting  these  dealers 
out  of  business.  These  were  the  inno- 
cent bystanders.  Why  was  Standard 
commercially  shooting  innocent  by- 
standers? It  was  meeting  the  prices  of 
the  Red  Indian  Co. 

Red  Indian  is  a  small  Michigan  dis- 
tributor of  off-brand  gasohne.  The 
price  of  its  gasoline  to  consumers  was 
normally  several  cents  below  Stand- 
ards price.  Standard  was  the  princi- 
pal marketer  of  gasoline  In  the  Mid- 
west, and  Its  market  covered  14  States. 
Standard  was  not  reducing  Its  price  In 
all  of  these  States,  and  it  was  not  re- 
ducing its  price  throughout  the  city  of 
Detroit;  it  was  reducing  its  price  Just  in 
those  neighborhoods  of  Detroit  where 
there  were  stations  selling  Red  Indian 
gasoline.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
Red  Indian  discriminated  in  its  price* 
in  fact.  Standards  attorneys  toW  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  Red  Indian  had  not 
been  making  unlawful  prices. 

Now  what  happened?    How  did  the 
law  get  into  such  a  siuu-1? 

TH«    SUnzMB    COUIT    CONrUSXD    ■ZLV-DCratn 

The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  tliis 
question  we  ah-eady  know.  The  Court 
ruled  with  Standard.  It  told  the  police- 
men that  they  could  not  interfere  with 
Standard's  acUviUes  until  they  made  a 
finding  whether  or  not  Standard's  dis- 
criminations were  made  In  good  faith 
And  it  told  us  all  what  "good  faith" 
means.  It  told  us  that  "good  faith" 
means  "self-defense."  and  that  "self- 
defense"  means  that  a  supplier  is  jusU- 
fled  in  resorting  to  the  unlawful  method 
of  pricing  to  defend  itself  against  a  com- 
petitor who  has  used  no  unlawful  meth- 
od. Why  did  the  Court  think  such  a 
topsy-turvy  notion  of  self-defense  as 


this  to  be   sound?    Let  the  majority 
opinion  speak: 

It  la  enoxigh  to  say  that  Congreaa  did  not 
■c«k  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  either  to 
abolish  competition  or  so  radically  to  c\ir- 
taU  It  that  a  seller  would  have  no  sub- 
stantial right  of  self-defense  against  a  price 
raid  by  a  competitor.  For  example,  if  a 
large  customer  requests  his  seller  to  meet  a 
temptingly  lower  price  offered  to  him  by  one 
of  his  seller's  competitors,  the  seller  may 
well  find  It  essential,  as  a  matter  of  buslneas 
survival,  to  meet  that  price  rather  than  to 
lose  the  customer.  It  might  be  that  this 
cxutomer  Is  the  seller's  only  available  market 
for  the  major  portion  of  the  seller's  product, 
and  that  the  loas  of  this  customer  would 
result  In  forcing  a  much  higher  unit  cost 
and  higher  sales  price  upon  the  seller's 
other  customers.  {Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 
Co.  V.  FTC.     (340  U.  8.  231).) 

Thus  my  analogy  holds.  Since  we  may 
assume  that  I  may  need  the  votes  of 
those  supporters  down  in  my  district,  for 
reelection,  then  I  am  justified  in  attack- 
ing my  opponent  by  a  normally  unlaw- 
ful method,  provided  he  has  used  no  un- 
lawful method  to  attack  me.  and  the 
innocent  bystanders  I  may  shoot  have  no 
rights. 

TH«  couvr  coNrrsKD  vnm)  nrrvaxar  wmt 

coMrarrnoN 

Now  comes  the  bitterest  pill  of  all. 
Here  is  the  Court  declaring  that  a  sup- 
plier has  a  vested  right  in  the  contin- 
uing patronage  of  the  people  who  have 
bought  from  him,  so  much  so  that  he 
is  justified  in  using  the  method  of  pric- 
ing we  condemned  as  an  instrument  of 
monopoly.  Here  is  the  Court  telling  the 
innocent  bystanders  we  sought  to  pro- 
tect from  abuses  of  monopoly  power  that 
their  rights  are  secondary  to  the  rights 
of  a  supplier  who  may  need  to  use  his 
monopoly  power  to  retain   customers. 

Well  this  I  can  say:  When  we  passed 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  we  thought 
we  were  passing  a  law  for  competition 
and  against  monopoly:  and  I  have  not 
heretofore  known  of  any  theory  of  com- 
petition which  holds  that  a  supplier  has 
a  vested  right  in  the  continuing  patron- 
age of  his  customers,  so  much  so  that 
he  can  resort  to  a  method  of  competi- 
tion by  which  the  small  competitors  will 
always  lose  out  and  the  big  competitors 
will  always  win. 

TH«  couar  msasAO  rrs  stalkt  omnoir 
How  did  the  Supreme  Court  arrive  at 
the  construction  of  self-defense  it 
reached  in  the  Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 
opinion?  Its  official  sources  were,  for 
the  most  part,  those  I  have  cited— prin- 
cipally the  report  filed  by  the  manager 
of  the  House  conferees  on  the  bill.  Mr. 
Utterback.  It  also  appears  however, 
that  the  Court  had  been  educating  itself 
with  some  of  the  writings  of  propa- 
gandists working  for  a  lobby  which  has 
been  out  to  wreck  the  antitrust  laws. 
And  finally,  it  appears  that  the  Court 
misread  its  1945  opinion  in  the  Staley 
case,  a  unanimous  opinion  written  by 
the  late  Chief  JusUce  Stone. 

As  I  read  part  I  of  the  Staley  opinion, 
the  Court  rejected  Staleys  plea  that  this 
company  was  Justified  under  the  2  (b) 
defense  in  adopting  hi  toto  a  competi- 
tor's illegal  basing-point  system  of  pric- 
ing, for  the  reason  that  the  Court  clearly 
thought  both  Staley  and  its  ccnnpeUtor 
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were  merely  making  a  simultaneous  raid 
on  the  consimier's  pocketbook.  The 
facts  before  the  Court  did  not  suggest 
that  Staley's  discriminations  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  Itself 
against  an  unlawful  attack  by  its  com- 
petitor, nor  against  an  attack  of  any 
kind.  Nor  did  the  facts  suggest  that 
Staley  was  attacking  its  competitor. 
Furthermore,  the  Court  was  presumably 
aware,  as  the  briefs  In  the  lower  court 
had  pointed  out.  that  several  years  be- 
fore this  case  was  brought.  Staley  and 
Its  competitor  had  entered  into  a  con- 
sent decree  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  agreeing  to  terminate  an  illegal 
combination  and  conspiracy  among 
themselves  to  use  this  same  basing-point 
pricing  system.  The  Staley  opinion  held 
that  although  Staley's  competitor  had 
adopted  an  illegal  pricing  system  first, 
that  fact  did  not  Justify  Staley  in  adopt- 
ing the  illegal  pricing  system.  In  short, 
all  this  opinion  said  was  that  I  am  not 
justified  in  burglarizing  your  house  sim- 
ply because  someone  else  started  burg- 
larizing your  house  first.  The  Court 
said  that  the  contrary  argument  with 
which  it  was  presented  was  astonishing 
and  pointed  to  the  report  of  the  mana- 
ger of  the  House  conferees  on  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  bill  where  it  is  specifi- 
cally stated  that  "one  violation  of  law 
does  not  justify  another." 

When  it  came  time  to  decide  the 
Standard  Oil  (Indiana)  case  however, 
the  Court  apparently  thought  that  it 
had  held  in  Staley  that  an  unlawful 
price  is  never  justified  to  meet  a  com- 
petitor's unlawful  price.  Moreover, 
since  the  report  on  which  the  Court 
leaned  had  stated  that  self-defense  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  attack  being 
met  is  "a  legal  or  illegal  attack."  the 
Court  apparently  thought  that  the  an- 
swer must  be  that  a  seller  is  justified  in 
discriminating  to  meet  a  legal  attack. 
But  this  of  course  tends  to  render  the 
law  a  nullity.  If  the  priiKlple  were  to 
be  adhered  to  completely,  it  would  ren- 
der the  law  a  nullity;  so  at  best  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 
has  created  confusion  and  greatly 
weakened  the  law. 

THK    PBOBLCM    IS   TTT  TO  COIfCaKSa 

Our  problem  now  is  what  to  do  about 
the  error  in  the  Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 
decision. 

H.  R.  11  is  to  amend  subsection  2  (b) 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  The  in- 
tent of  the  bill  is  to  accept  the  Standard 
Oil  (Indiana)  opinion  up  to  the  point 
where  the  effects  of  a  discriminatory 
price  reach  a  certain  degree  of  serious- 
ness, but  to  put  a  limit  on  the  gtxid-faith 
defense,  so  that  it  will  not  be  a  bar  to  a 
cease-and-desist  order  where  tlie  effects 
of  the  discrimination  go  beyond  this  de- 
gree of  seriousness.  This  degree  of  seri- 
ousness Is  at  the  point  where,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill: 

The  effect  of  the  dtacrimlnatton  may  be 
substantially  to  tosaen  competttkm  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  lino  of  com- 
merce. 

The  bm  does  nofthing  more  than  that. 
The  protection  which  this  language 
would  give  falls  far  short  of  the  protec- 
tion which  the  language  of  the  prohibi- 


tl<nj  In  subsection  2  (a)  would  offer.  The 
language  there  refers  to  discriminations: 
Where  the  effect  of  such  discrimination 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce,  or  to  injure,  destroy,  or  prevent 
oompetmon  with  any  person  wtx>  either 
grants  or  knowingly  receives  the  benefit  of 
such  discrimination,  or  with  customers  of 
either  of  them. 

In  other  words,  H.  R.  11  t^yn  that 
the  supplier  will  be  Justified  in  shooting 
at  his  competitors  who  try  to  take  his 
customers  by  lawful  means,  and  in  shoot- 
ing a  few  innocent  bystanders,  but  if  he 
reaches  the  point  where  he  is  about  to 
make  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  pop- 
ulation, then  he  will  no  longer  be  Justi- 
fied. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  more  detailed 
history  of  the  price-discrimination  prob- 
lem, the  laws  which  have  been  passed 
to  cope  wlt^  this  practice,  and  the  key 
decisions  in  which  the  courts  have 
sought  to  interpret  and  apply  these  laws. 

TUlMKta  or  TRE  SHZSMAH   AITS  CLATTOIT  ACIS 

Corporations  were  originally  provided 
for  under  the  State  laws  as  a  means 
whereby  the  towns  and  cities  could  carry 
on  and  finance  municipal  services. 
Shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  a  few  busi- 
ness firms  began  incorporating  them- 
selves under  these  laws — to  carry  on 
profltmaking  enterprises — and  by  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  several  of  them  had 
amassed  great  wealth.  By  1890  a  few. 
such  as  in  petroleum,  tobacco,  and  sugar 
products,  had  come  to  have  near -com- 
plete monopolies  in  their  line  of  com- 
merce. 

This  accidental  use — or  misuse— of  the 
State  laws  would  probably  be  universally 
applauded  today.  The  corporate  form 
of  business  permits  the  aggregation  of 
much  larger  amounts  of  capital  than 
could  be  gathered  together  by  groups  of 
closely  associated  individuals.  There 
seems  no  question  but  that  large  aggre- 
gations of  wealth  are  necessary  to  many 
types  of  undertakings,  and  to  operations 
on  a  scale  required  for  efficient  produc- 
tion and  distribution  methods.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  corporate  form 
lends  itself  to  almost  limitless  possibil- 
ities for  monopolization. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  big  corporations, 
there  has  been  more  or  less  constant 
public  concern  over  the  growing  tendency 
for  economic  activities  outside  the  agri- 
cultural realm  to  become  monopoUzed. 

■ABLT  ATTEICPTB  TO  OUTLAW  ABUSES 

After  a  long  history  of  notorious 
abuses,  the  railroads  were  put  imder  a 
decree  of  pubUc  control  in  1887  with  the 
passage  of  the  first  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  At  the  same  time  hopes  began  to 
take  shape  for  Federal  laws  which  would 
prevent  monopoly  in  other  industries,  so 
that  competition  would  perform  the  kind 
of  natural  and  automatic  regulation 
which  had  long  been  a  national  ideal. 
Iliere  were  high  hopes  that  passage  of 
the  Sherman  Act  of  1890  would  accom- 
plish this  ideaL 

By  that  time  the  most  alarming  devel- 
opment had  been  the  so-called  trust,  an 
arrangement  whereby  rival  companies 
pooled  their  stocks  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  control  of  a  single  man- 


agement. But  there  was  by  then  also  a 
wide  public  imderstanding  of  several  of 
the  commercial  practices  by  which  firms 
that  preferred  independence  were  de- 
stroyed OT  driven  unwillingly  into  the 
trust.  One  of  the  most  effective  and 
notorious  (rf  these  was  the  practice  of 
price  discrimination.  Clearly  this  prac- 
tice was  an  abuse  of  size.  It  was  a  prac- 
tice 1^  which  the  bigger  manufacturers 
could  uid  did  destrt^  their  smaller  com- 
petitors without  respect  to  their  efficiency 
or  other  merits.  The  practice  also  took 
shape  in  disastrous  consequences  when 
big  companies  arranged  with  monopolis- 
tic suppliers  of  raw  materials,  or  essm- 
tial  services,  to  receive  price  concessions, 
rebates,  and  so  forth,  which  were  not 
allowed  their  smaller  competitors.  In- 
deed, when  the  old  Standard  Oil  trust  let 
it  be  known  that  it  had  concluded 
arrangements  to  receive  preferential 
freight  rates  from  certain  of  the  rail- 
roads, this  news  alone  was  sufficient  to 
Standard's  remaining  independent  com- 
petitors to  capitulate  and  Join  in  the 
trust. 

When  Uie  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  ' 
1887  was  passed,  it  was  framed  to  pro- 
hibit a  seller  of  cwnmon-carrier  services 
from  discriminating  in  the  price  of  Its 
services  imder  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, by  granting  shippers  "any  special 
rate,  rebate,  drawback,  or  other  device," 
section  2.  Twenty-fourth  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  379. 

And.  by  the  amendment  to  this  act  of 
June  29.  1906.  the  customers  of  the  rail- 
roads were  likewise  forbidden  to  receive 
or  accept  discriminations  "by  or  through 
any  means  or  device  whatsoever,  any  sum 
of  money  or  any  other  valuable  consid- 
eration as  a  rebate  or  offset  against  the 
regular  charge,"  Thirty-fourth  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  587. 

Moreover,  this  law  has  come  to  mean 
that  the  railroads  were  prohibited  from 
discriminating  between  shippers  simi- 
larly situated  not  Just  when  the  carrier 
had  some  reason  for  being  partial  to  one 
shipper  rather  than  another,  but  also 
when  there  is  a  competitive  condition 
which  would  induce  the  carrier  to  dis- 
criminate between  competing  shippers. 
Thus  in  Barringer  <&  Co.  v.  United  States 
(319  U.  S.  16,  dec.  1942)  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Stone  noted  that  the  law  not  only  pro- 
hibited differentiating  between  purchas- 
ers on  the  basis  of  their  identity  but  that 
it  prohibited  differentiating  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  conditions  which  may  in- 
duce a  carrier  to  offer  a  reduction  in  rate 
to  one  shipper  while  dezxying  it  to  another 
similarly  situated. 

TBB  SHBMAM  ACT  WAS  TOO  TAOUS 

The  Sherman  Act  of  1890  made  illegal 
"every  contract,  combination  in  the  form 
of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in 
restraint  of  trade."  And  it  also  made 
illegal  to  "monopolize,  (h*  attonpt  to 
moncqwlize,  or  combine  or  conspire  with 
any  other  person  or  persons,  to  monopo- 
lize any  part  of  the  trade." 

There  was  some  basis  therefore  in  the 
law,  so  a  number  of  prominent  writers 
have  thought,  for  stopping  those  mo- 
nopolistic practices  which  could  be  re- 
sorted to  only  in  an  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize.   So,  for  example,  might  wholesale 
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price  (Useriminattons  hare  been  brought 
under  this  law  but  they  were  not.  As 
late  as  1927,  long  after  the  Clayton  Act 
was  passed,  the  Supreme  Court  invali- 
dated a  statute  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota which  prohibited  price  discrimina- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  interfered 
with  the  right  of  contract.  Compare 
Wallace  and  £>ouglas.  Antitrust  Policies 
and  the  New  Attack  on  the  FTC.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Law.  Revised,  volume  19, 
No.  4. 1952.  page  719. 

Following  enactment  of  the  Sherman 
Act  there  was  much  legislation  in  the 
States  and  many  official  investigations. 
Between  1906  and  1913.  there  were  ex- 
haustive Investigations  and  reports  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Corporations  into 
the  petroleum,  tobacco,  steel,  farm  im- 
plement, and  other  Industries.    In  addi- 
tiaa  the  evidence  that  was  made  public 
in  the  exliaustive  trials  of  Standard  Oil 
and  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  which 
culminated  in  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions of  1911.  dramatically  demonstrated 
the  part  which  price  discrimination  had 
played  in  bringing  about  monopolies  in 
these  industries.    The  company  which 
attracted  the  greatest  popular  attention 
was  the  old  Standard  Oil  Co.    This  com- 
pany had  started  out  Just  prior  to  the 
Civil  War  as  only  1  of  some  30  or  35  re- 
fining companies  located  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio.   Between  1870  and  1882  It  achieved 
a  90-percent  monopoly  of  all  the  refined 
petroleum   products  distributed   in   the 
United    States.    Clearly    the    evidence 
Showed   that   after  this  company   had 
gained  the  substantial   size   advantage 
over  its  competitors — largely  by  merging 
with  competitors — it  had  abused  its  size 
advantage  by  cutting  prices  in  one  area 
at  a  time  until  its  independent  com- 
petitors were  either  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness or  capitulated  and  merged  with  the 
Standard  combine.    Mr.  Brandeis.  later 
Justice  Brandeis.  testified  in  1914  that 
discrimination  was  the  most  powerful 
weapon  that  the  Standard  Co.  had  had. 
Be  that  as  it  may  the  Sherman  Act 
was  never  interpreted  as  prohibiting  the 
monopoly  practice   itself.    And   Indeed 
tte^lhfase  "attempt  to  monopolize"  was 
not    Interpreted    to    st<H>    monopolistic 
practices  until  a  monopoly  had  reached 
such  a  near  stage  of  maturity  that  the 
intent  of  gaining  a  complete  monopoly 
was  unmistakable.    Thus  the  Supreme 
Court  reviewed  the  voluminous  evidence 
of  Standard's  monopolistic  practices  and 
condemned  not  the  practices  themselves 
by  drawing  inferences  from  all  of  these 
practices  taken  together  plus  the  fact 
that  Standard  had  obtained  a  monopoly, 
condemned  Standard's  evil  intent.    In- 
deed Standard's  attorneys  argued  that 
Standard  had  done  what  it  had  done  in 
good  faith,  that — 

Defendent'g  control  w«a  but  the  result  of 
lawful  competitive  methods,  guided  by  eco- 
nomic genius  of  the  highest  order,  sustained 
by  courage,  toy  a  keen  insight  Into  commercial 
situations,  resulting  In  the  acquisition  of 
great  wealth,  but  at  the  same  time  serving 
to  stimulate  and  Increase  production,  to 
widely  extend  the  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts at  petroleum  at  a  cost  largely  below 
that  which  would  have  otherwise  prevailed, 
thus  proving  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  benefaction  to  the  general  public  as  well  as 
enormous  advantage  to  Individuals  (321  U  8. 
1.  p.84). 


Ftom  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
Standard's  activities  and  the  results 
which  were  brought  about  by  these  ac- 
tivities the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Standard  had  attempted  to  monopolize: 

All  lead  the  mind  up  to  a  conviction  of  a 
purpose  and  Intent  which  we  think  Is  so  cer- 
tain as  practically  to  cauie  the  subject  not 
to  be  within  the  domain  of  reasonable  con- 
tention (supra.  T7) . 
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Following  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  the  Standard  Oil  and  other  cases 
in  1911  public  concern  over  the  monop- 
oly problem  was  heightened  rather  than 
lessened.  There  had  grown  up  a  great 
body  of  public  opinion  supporting  the 
idea  that  the  specific  acts  and  practices 
which  led  to  monopoly  should  be  pro- 
hibited rather  than  waiting  for  monop- 
oly to  grow  into  full  flower  with  the 
understanding  that  attempts  would  then 
be  made  to  dissolve  the  monopoly. 
There  was  moreover  a  gi-eat  popular  de- 
mand for  such  legislation  to  outlaw  spe- 
cific unfair  and  monopolistic  practices. 
In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1912  the 
platforms  of  the  three  major  political 
parties  of  that  year  call>Ml  for  such  leg- 
islation. It  was  in  response  to  this  de- 
mand that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914 
were  passed.  Congress  wrote  in  a 
blanket  clause  against  'unfair  methods 
of  competition"  to  cover  other  practices 
which  had  not  yet  been  defined  as  those 
leading  to  monopoly. 

On  January  26.  1912,  at  the  hearings 
on  H.  R.  11380.  etc..  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
who  later  became  a  Juftice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  testified  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Braivdzis.  •   •  •  to  f et  a  monopoly  by 
getting  a  competitor  out  of  the  way.     That 
Is  not  competition:  that  U  destruction.     It 
Is   not   the   purpose  of  competition   at  all: 
It  Is  destruction.     Now.  It  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly clear,  as  a  general   proposition,   that 
what  we  must  do  In  dealliig  with  business, 
with  the  liberty  of  a  business,  is  precisely 
the  same  as   what   we  must  do  In  liberty 
of  the  individual.    Any  one  of  us  might  be 
knocked    down    when    we    go    through    the 
streets    by   somebody   who   U   a   good    deal 
stronger  than  we  are.    I  am  certain  I  might 
be  so  knocked  down.     Tho  law  undertakes 
to    restrain    the    liberty   of    that    physically 
strong   Individual   by   not   allowing   him   to 
exercise  his  right  to  do  as  h«  pleases  and  pre- 
vent his  knocking  me  down,  unless  It  should 
be  In  self-defense  or  in  some  other  Justifica- 
tion or   infringement  of  his  righU.     What 
Is  done  there?     That  U  the  regulation,  the 
restriction,  of  the   llt>erty  of  one  which  is 
absolutely  essential   to  the   preservation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  other.     Now.  that  same 
principle  applies,  of  course,  in  business.     If 
a  man  who  is  strong,  who  h:is  the  endurance 
which  comes  with  size  and  with  wealth.  Is 
allowed  to  use  that  against  an  Individual, 
that  is  not  competition.     Competition  con- 
sists In  being  able  to  do  the  thing  better 

either  cheaper  or  In  quality  better.  In  service 
better — than  the  other  person;  that  Is  com- 
petition. The  Standard  OU  Co..  did  not 
compete  with  those  Individuals  when  it 
went  In  and  destroyed  them.  They  commit- 
ted Industrial  murder  Just  as  much  as  the 
man  who  physically  used  his  strength  to 
put  an  end  to  the  persons  about  him. 

The  Clayton  Act  of  1914  originated 
with  the  bill.  H.  R.  15657.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Clayton  on  AprU  14,  1914,  51  Cow- 


GRKSsioifAL  Rbcord  6714.  Section  3  of 
this  bill  prohibited  discrimination  in 
price  between  different  purchasers,  with 
the  purpose  or  intent  to  destroy  or 
wrongfully  injure  the  business  of  a  com- 
petitor of  either  the  purchaser  or  the 
seller.  Section  2  did  not  contain  any 
proviso  excepting  discriminations  made 
in  good  faith  to  meet  competition. 

H.  R  15657  was  reported  out  on  May 
9.  1914,  and  the  report — House  Report 
No.  627,  63d  Congress.  2d  session,  pages 
a-9 — showed  that  the  section  2  prohibi- 
tion of  price  discrimination  was  confined 
to  a  well-known,  common,  particular 
form  of  discrimination.  Thus,  the  re- 
port stated,  in  part: 

Section  a  of  the  bill  Is  Intended  to  prevent 
tinfalr  discrimination.  The  necessity  for  / 
legislation  needs  little  argument  to  sustain 
the  wisdom  of  It.  In  the  past  It  has  been 
a  most  common  practice  of  great  and  power- 
ful   combinations    engaged    in    commerce 

notably  the  Standard  Oil  Co..  and  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Co..  and  others  of  less  notoriety. 
but  of  great  Influence — to  lower  prices  of 
their  commodities,  oftentimes  below  the  cost 
of  prices  of  production  In  certain  communi- 
ties and  sections  where  they  had  competition, 
with  the  intent  to  destroy  and  make  un- 
profitable the  business  of  their  competitors, 
and  with  the  ultimate  purpose  In  view  of 
thereby  acquiring  a  monopoly  In  the  par- 
ticular locality  or  section  in  which  the  dla- 
criminating  price  Is  made.  Every  concern 
that  engages  In  thU  evU  practice  must  of 
necessity  recoup  its  losses  In  the  particular 
communities  or  sections  where  their  com- 
modities are  sold  below  cost  or  without  a 
fair  proflt  by  raising  the  price  of  the  same 
class  of  commodities  above  their  fair  market 
value  In  other  sections  or  conununtlee.  Such 
a  system  or  practice  U  so  manifestly  unfair 
and  unjust,  not  only  to  competitors  who  are 
directly  injured  thereby  but  to  the  general 
public,  that  your  committee  la  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  present  antitrust  laws 
ought  to  be  supplemented  by  making  this 
particular  form  of  discrimination  a  specific 
offense  under  the  law  when  practiced  by  thcae 
engaged  In  commerce. 

Senate  Document  583.  made  the  same 
statement  for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee m  its  report  on  H.  R.  15657. 

In  Its  report  upon  the  bill  to  enact  the 
Clayton  Act — Senate  Report  No.  695,  63d 
Congress.  2d  session.  July  22,  1914,  to 
accompany  H.  R.  15857,  pape  1— the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  said : 

Broadly  stated,  the  bill.  In  tU  treatment 
of  unlawnu  restraints  and  monopolies,  seeks 
to  prohibit  and  make  unlawful  certain  trade 
practices  which,  as  a  rule,  singly  and  In 
themselves  are  not  covered  by  the  act  of 
July  2,  1890  (the  Sherman  Act)  or  other 
existing  antitrust  acts  and  thus,  by  making 
these  practices  illegal,  to  arrest  the  creation 
of  trusu,  conspiracies,  and  monopolies  In 
their  Inclplency  and  before  eonsummatlon. 

During  the  debate  on  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  the  following  identification  was 
made  of  the  particular  form  of  discrimi- 
nation to  be  prohibited  by  section  2: 

Mr.  Walsh.  •  •  •  Section  2  refer*  to  that 
form  of  unfair  competition  generally  de- 
nominated as  local  price  cutting.  •  •  • 

Perhnps  the  most  conspicuous  offender  In 
the  matter  of  unfair  competition  by  local 
price  cutting  has  been  the  great  Standard 
OU  Co.  (51  Congressional  Record  14009). 

"OOOO  rARH"  DKBTSOTB)  TH»  CLATTON  ACT 

With  this  evidence  before  us  showing 
that  the  section  2  prohibition  was  con- 
fined to  a  "particular  form  of  discrimi- 
nation," the  debates  in  the  House  and 
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the  Senate  make  it  clear  that  the  "good 
faith  meeting  of  competition"  proviso, 
when  it  was  later  inserted  in  the  bill  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  was  not 
understood  or  intended  by  Comrress  to 
legalize  discriminations  that  were  pro- 
hibited. Thus,  the  following  colloquy 
occurred  during  the  debate  in  the  House: 

Mr.  Stavtoro.  As  I  understand  It,  the  pur- 
pose here  Is  to  provide  a  uniform  prl<«  for  all 
persons  and  c\istomers  for  the  same  quality 
of  goods? 

Mr.  WiBB.  And  under  like  conditions. 

Mr.  Staitoro.  About  which  there  ctinnot  be 
any  competition  at  all,  so  far  as  the  seller  Is 
concerned.  In  meeting  the  competition  of 
some  other  corporation? 

Mr.  Wkbb.  Oh,  yes;  if  he  meets  the  compe- 
tition of  some  other  person,  he  Is  not  meet- 
ing that  competition  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying or  wrongfully  Injuring  his  compe- 
tition (51  CONCRXSSIONAL  Rbcoro  9096). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Graham  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  desire  to  offer  an  amendmet-t  •  •  • 
[The  clerk  readl  after  the  word  'shall."  In- 
sert the  words  "except  In  lawfully  meeting 
competition"  •   •   •    (ibid.  93899). 

It  has  been  held  In  some  of  the  cases  that 
have  been  tried  that  wherever  prices  are  cut 
below  cost  that  Is  unfair  trade  practice:  but 
where  a  man  meets  another's  price  in  pro- 
tecting his  business  in  a  district  with  a 
price.  It  U  his  lawful  right  and  privilege,  and 
It  Is  the  object  of  competition  that  ho  should 
meet  his  price  •  •  '(Ibid.  9389). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  this 
amendment  wUl  not  be  adopted,  be<:au8e  In 
our  opinion  It  adds  nothing  to  the  section. 
We  think  under  the  provisions  of  ^he  sec- 
tion any  man  who  honestly  meets  competi- 
tion Is  not  thereby  Intending  to  destroy  or 
wrongfully  injure  any  other  person.  If  that 
Is  his  object,  meeting  honest  com]>etltlon. 
thU  section  wUl  not  hurt  him  •  •  •  (Ibid. 
9389). 

•  •  •  •  • 

ICr.  Oaroner.  Would  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemitn  from 
Pennsylvania  |Mr.  Graham]  open  the  door  to 
the  practices  which  you  seek  to  prevent  by 
section  2? 

Mr.  WEBB.  It  might  be  a  suggestion  to  the 
parties  that  that  could  be  done.  •  •  •  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  tiecause,  as  I  have  said, 
I  think  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  useless  and  imneces- 
sary. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  (Ibid.  3990). 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary added  a  good  faith  meeting  of  com- 
petition provision  to  section  2  of  the 
House  bill  so  that  the  section  2  prohibi- 
tion would  not  prevent  "discrimination 
in  price  in  the  same  or  different  com- 
munities made  in  good  faith  to  meet 
competition  and  not  Intended  to  create 
monopoly." 

The  Senate  committee  report — No.  698, 
63d  Congress,  2d  session,  pages  43-44 — 
explained  this  addition  as  foUows: 

After  full  consideration  It  Is  deemed  ad- 
visable to  enlarge  the  exception  In  the  first 
proviso  to  the  section  by  adding dis- 
crimination in  price  made  in  good  faith  to 
meet  competition  and  not  Intended  to  create 
monopoly"  upon  the  ground  that  the  en- 
largement wUl  tend  to  foster  wholesome 
competition. 

The  debate  In  the  Senate  on  H.  R. 
15667  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary,  included  the 
following  regarding  section  2: 

Mr.  Ctrmam  •  •  •  ' 

Itfade  In  good  faith  to  meet  competi- 
tion. •  •  • 

Imagine  the  Government  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  a  particular  Instance  of  price 
cutting  was  not  made  In  good  faith  to  meet 
competition  *  *  *.  (51  Comgrxssiomai.  Rbc- 
ord 14228). 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Rbxd.  •  •  •  Manif esUy.  if  two  men  are 

in  competition  at  a  given  place —  let  ub  say 
the  Standard  OU  Co.  and  an  Independent 
company — and  the  Independent  company 
should  drop  the  price  of  gasoline  to  11  cents, 
and  the  Standard  OU  Co.  should  meet  it. 
that  would  be  an  act  done  In  good  faith  to 
meet  competition.  If,  however,  the  Standard 
OU  Co.  were  to  drop  the  price  of  gasoline 
to  6  cents,  a  price  less  than  the  article  could 
be  produced  for,  and  kept  It  up  to  11  or  12 
cents  somewhere  else,  and  carried  It  out  and 
kept  it  up  so  that  It  drove  the  Independent 
concern  out  of  business,  there  would  not  be 
any  difficulty  at  all  In  a  Jxiry  finding  that 
they  did  not  do  It  In  good  faith.  I  will  un- 
dertake. In  any  reasonably  plain  case,  any 
outrageous  case,  to  get  a  verdict  every  time 
under  that  section  (Ibid.  14228). 

Mr.  CtTMMiMS.  *  •  •  but  we  are  not  making 
this  law  to  arrest  the  progress  of  monopoly 
In  outrageous  cases  only.  We  are  making  it 
to  preserve  competition  (Ibid  14228) . 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  might  Just  as  well  have  said  •  •  • 
that  the  Feller  can  do  anything  that  he  de- 
sires or  pleases  to  meet  competition  that  is 
not  In  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws;  If  It 
Is  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  law,  we  need 
no  fxirther  condemnation  or  penalty.  We 
have  wound  up  this  section  practically  by 
saying  that  the  Eeller  can  do  whatsoever  he 
pleases  with  regard  to  his  business,  provided 
he  does  not  violate  the  antitrust  law;  and 
yet  this  Is  one  of  the  sections  that  have 
been  proposed  to  streng^then  the  antitrust 
law,  to  add  to  the  antitrust  law,  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  the  antitrust  law  by 
forbidding  something  that  Is  not  now  for- 
bidden by  the  SUtes  (Ibid  14250). 

The  conference  report.  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  585,  eliminated  from  the  good 
faith  proviso  the  language  "and  not  in- 
tended to  create  monopoly."  volume  51. 
Congressional  Record,  page  15637.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  conference  report 
in  the  Senate,  the  following  criticisms 
of  the  good  faith  proviso  made: 

Mr.  Stcrling.  •  •  •  Passing  the  paragraph 
or  proviso  which  permits  discrimination  in 
price  because  of  differences  in  grade,  qual- 
ity, or  quantity,  or  differences  In  cost  of 
selling  or  transportation,  I  come  to  this  sig- 
nificant provision  Injected  by  the  committee, 
namely,  the  provision  which  permits  "dis- 
crimination in  price  in  the  same  or  different 
communities  made  In  good  faith  to  meet 
competition."  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the 
multitude  of  sins  that  may  be  covered  by 
that  broad  and  generous  cloak  •  •  •  (Ibid. 
16116). 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  Think  of  It.  It  can  always  be  urged 
against  the  charge  of  unlawfiU  discrimina- 
tion that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  competition.  "We  found  our  com- 
petition charging  a  certain  price  for  his 
goods.  We  cut  the  price  of  ours,  below  cost 
even,  to  meet  his  competition.  What  have 
you  got  to  say  about  it  \mder  this  law?" 

PT7RPOSBS  OF  THE  ROBINSOIT-PATMAK  ACT 

In  the  20  years  following  passage  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  section  2  did  indeed 
prove  to  be  a  failure.  Discriminatory 
practices  increased,  if  anything,  and 
spread  to  new  industries  as  these  became 


more  monopolistic.  The  prevalence  of 
this  evil  and  its  destructive  effects  upon 
small  business  are  set  out  in  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  evidence  in  some  30 
volumes  of  factual  studies  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  by  the  hearings  on  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  bills.  In  one  case  brought 
by  the  FTC  the  record  shows  that  over 
a  period  of  7  years  the  Goodyear  Tire  tt 
Rubber  Co.  had  sold  tires  to  Sears.  Roe- 
buck at  a  price  which  averaged  40  per- 
cent less  than  Goodyear  had  charged 
Sears'  competitors — compare  House  Re- 
port No.  2287,  74th  Congress.  2d  session, 
page  4.  Evidence  in  the  more  recent 
Sherman  Act  suit  against  A.  L  P.  shows 
a  list  of  300  manufacturers  ^o,  prior 
to  1935,  were  selling  their  products  at 
prices  ranging  between  5  and  20  percent 
below  those  these  suppUers  received 
from  A.  &  P.'s  competitors— 87th  Federal 
Supplement,  page  626. 1946;  see  Govern- 
ment exhibit  11. 

Two  provisos  in  section  2  of  the  old 
Clayton  Act  proved  to  render  that  sec- 
tion of  the  law  almost  a  nullity.  One  of 
these  was  the  proviso  which  exempted 
differences  in  prices  on  accoimt  of  dif- 
ferences in  quantities  sold. 

It  had  been  assumed  that  this  proviso 
was  intended  to  permit  price  differences 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  seller's  cost  sav- 
ings on  quantity  sales,  and  was  generally 
so  interpreted  during  most  of  the  life  of 
this  statute.  This  interpretation  had 
been  seriously  challenged  shortly  before 
passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
however,  in  Ooodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commission  (304 
U.  S.  257) .  and  shortly  after  passage  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit  rendered  its  opinion  In  this 
case,  holding  that  a  seller  may  discrim- 
inate in  prices  between  purchasers  in 
different  quantities  without  reference  to 
his  cost  differences. 

The  other  proviso  which  proved  to 
make  section  2  nugatory  was  that  per- 
taining to  the  good  faith  meeting  of 
competition. 

THE  OLD  LAW  APPLIED  TO  mrOKT  TO  RESELLERS 

It  Is  now  sometimes  said  by  careless 
or  Intentionally  misleading  students  of 
the  antidiscrimination  law.  that  section 
2  of  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914  applied  only 
to  Injury  to  the  discriminating  seller's 
competitors,  and  that  a  purpose  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  amendment  was  to 
extend  the  law  to  cover  injury  among 
the  seller's  customers.  This  is  com- 
pletely erroneous. 

It  is  true  that  the  argument  was  at 
one  time  made  that  section  2  of  the  old 
Clayton  Act  ran  only  against  the  effects 
of  discrimination  upon  competition  of 
the  discriminator  and  that  it  ignored 
effects  upon  competition  at  the  resale 
level. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seottnd  Circuit 
adopted  this  theory  in  1923  and  1924  in 
the  Mennen  Co.  (288  Fed.  774)  and  Na- 
tional Biscuit  (299  Fed.  733)  cases.  This 
argument  was  completely  dispelled  in 
1929.  however,  when  the  issue  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Van  Camp  A  Sons 
T.  American  Can  Co.  (278  U.  S.  235.  deci- 
sion January  2,  1929).  In  this  case  the 
Supreme  Court  unanimously  held  that 
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McUotk  2  of  the  Claytoa  Act  of  1914  waa 
M  much  eoncemed  with  competition 
among  customers  of  the  seller  making 
the  cUacrimlnaUon  as  it  was  conceraed 
with  competition  among  the  seller  and 
his  competitors.  Thus  this  point  was 
aettled  law  7  yean  prior  to  the  Robin- 
MO-Patman  Act.  as  the  Court's  opinion 
at  page  254  unmistakably  indicates: 

TbaM  fiMta  bring  the  cam  within  the 
tvma  of  the  sUtnto,  unlcM  th«  words  "Xn 
any  Un*  at  commerce "  arc  given  •  narrower 
meaning  than  a  Ut«ral  reading  of  them  con- 
Tejw.  •  •  •  The  contention  le  that  the  worcU 
muat  be  confined  to  the  particular  line  ot 
oommerce  In  which  the  discriminator  la  en- 
gaged, and  that  they  do  not  Include  a  differ- 
ent line  of  commerce  in  which  purchaeen 
from  the  d:t8crtmlnator  are  engaged  in  com- 
petition with  one  another.  •  •  •  The  fun- 
damental policy  of  the  legislation  (Clayton 
Act  I  la  that.  In  respect  of  pemna  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  Interstate  commerce, 
competition  Is  desirable  and  that  whatever 
lubetantlally  lessens  It  or  tends  to  create  a 
monopoly  In  such  line  of  commerce  la  an 
evil.  Offense  against  this  policy,  by  a  dis- 
crimination in  prices  exacted  by  the  seller 
from  different  purchasers  of  similar  goods 
la  no  lesa  clear  when  It  produces  the  evil 
in  respect  of  the  line  of  commerce  tn  which 
they  are  engaged  than  when  It  produces  the 
evil  In  respect  of  the  line  of  commerce  In 
which  the  seller  Is  engaged.  In  either  case, 
a  restraint  Is  put  upon  the  freedom  of  com- 
petition in  the  channels  of  Interstate  trade 
which  It  had  been  the  purpoee  of  all  the 
antitruat  acts  to  malnUln  Federal  Trad* 
Commution  v.  Beech-Nut  Co.  (257  U.  8.  441. 
464). 

There  1b  no  question  but  what  most 
of  the  congressional  concern,  and  most 
of  the  factual  investigation  leading  up 
to  passage  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act, 
pertained  to  competitive  problems  among 
wholesalers  and  retailers.    This  was  the 
primary  public  concern.    The  monopoly 
movement  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  fields  in  the 
2  or  3  previous  decades  was  at  that  time 
rapidly  advancing  into  the  distribution 
fMds.    A  few  giant  chains  were  taking 
over  the  ftmctions  of  independent  whole- 
■tliM  and  retailers  at  a  spectacular  rate. 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  ptqmlar  concern. 
The  States  were  enacting  a  variety  of 
laws  seeking  to  cope  with  this  menacing 
trend,  including  special  chain-store  taxes 
of  one  kind  or  another.    In   1928  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution — Senate  Res- 
olution 224.  79th  Congress.  1st  session- 
directing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  make  a  full-scale  investigation  into 
the  reasons  for  the  rapid  monopolization 
of  the  distribution  field,  and  over  the 
next  6  years  the  PTC  submitted  to  Con- 
gress more  than  3  factual  studies  on 
its      chainatore      investigation.    These 
studies  revealed  price  discrimination  to 
be  the  principal  evil  behind  the  growing 
moncqxilization  of  the  distribution  fields, 
while    the    Commission's    studies    were 
centered     upon     resellers — wholesalers 
and     retailers— its     findings     however, 
pointed  to  the  chain  store's  discrimina- 
tions as  a  weapon  for  destroying  com- 
peting sellers,  no  less  than  they  pointed 
to  the  chain's  practice  of  extracting  dis- 
criminatory prices  from  their  suppliers. 
With  reference  to  the  chains  receiving 
an  unearned  advantage  from  discrimina- 
tions of  their  suppliers,  the  Commission 


found— compare  Senate  Report  No.  293, 
72d  Congress.  1st  session,  pages  S-9: 

1.  That  It  had  been  persistent  policy  of  the 
ehain  store*  to  seak  out  and  demand  special 
and  unwarranted  price  conceaalona  on  tba 
gooda  they  bought. 

And  with  reference  to  the  discrimina. 
tions  as  a  seller's  weapon  against  om- 
petitors.  the  PTC  found : 

3.  That  the  chains  In  many  Instances  dis- 
criminated In  the  reeale  of  merchandise  by 
maintaining  higher  prices  in  localities  where 
competition  was  absent  or  weak,  and  cutting 
prices  sggreselvely  in  those  localities  where 
aggressive  competition  was  encountered. 

Moreover,  the  report  of  ^he  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  accompany- 
ing the  Patman  bill,  after  extensive  hear- 
ings on  discrimination  problems,  ex- 
pressed equal  concern  with  the  plight  of 
"independent"  manufactuiers  as  with 
"independent"  merchants: 

Tour  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  tha 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  price  dlscrlm- 
Inatlon  practices  exist  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  survival  of  independent  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  other  businessmen  la 
serloiuly  imperiled  and  that  remedial  legis- 
lation Is  necessary.  (H.  Rept.  No.  2287.  74th 
Cong.,  ad  sess..  on  H.  R.  8442.  p.  8.) 

pvRPoscs  or  CRAaszs  iw  sacnoN  a  (a) 
While  there  was  no  question  such  as  Is 
now  sometimes  imagined — that  the  old 
Clayton  Act  treated  "injury"  among  cus- 
tomers in  some  way  different  from  "in- 
jury" among  competitors— entering  into 
the  considerations  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  amendment,  thnre  were  in  fact 
several  major  reasons  for  this  amend- 
ment. Taking  up  those  effectuated  by 
the  language  of  subsections  (a)  and  ib), 
they  were  as  follows: 

First.  To  eliminate  the  possible  ex- 
emption for  discriminations  made  "on 
account  of"  different  "quantities  sold." 
and  sulKtitute  therefor  an  exemption  for 
differences  in  the  sellers'  costs. 

Second.  Broaden  the  scope  of  the  act 
to  cover  Intrastate  "injury"  to  competi- 
tion, insofar  as  there  is  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Third.  To  broaden  the  scope  of  the  act 
to  cover  "injuries"  to  Individual  competi- 
tors,  in  contrast  to  the  requirement  of  the 
old  Clayton  Act  that  a  general  injury  to 
competitive  conditions  in  a  line  of  com- 
merce be  shown. 

Fourth.  To  give  the  PTC  an  addiUonal 
weapon  for  coping  with  discriminations 
on  quantity  purchases,  as  Is  expressed  in 
the  quantity  limit  proviso  and  subsec- 
tion (a). 

Fifth.  To  eliminate  the  nullifying  ef- 
fects of  the  "good  faith  meeting  of  com- 
petition" proviso  of  the  old  act. 

The  two  provisos  of  the  old  act  pro- 
viding exemptions  for  discrimination 
made  on  accoimt  of  "quantities  sold"  and 
for  "good  faith  meeting  ol  competition" 
were  considered  to  be  the  principal  loop- 
hole of  the  old  law.  Speaking  of  the  two 
provisos,  the  House  report  on  the  Pat- 
man  bill  said: 

These  provisos  have  so  materially  weak- 
ened section  2  of  that  act,  which  this  bill 
proposes  to  amend,  as  to  render  it  Inade- 
quate, if  not  almost  a  nuUlty.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  of  enforcement  of  tht#  section  aa 
its  standards  are  pointed  out  in  the  annual 
report   of   the   Federal    Trade   Commission 


above  referred  to.  at  page*  03  and  followlnc. 
(H.  Sept.  No.  2287.  74th  Cbng..  ad  acaa..  on 
B.  B.  6442.  p.  7.) 

And  the  Senate  report  oa  the  Robin« 
son  bill  said: 

The  weakness  of  present  section  2  Uea 
principally  in  the  fact  that:  (1)  It  places 
no  limit  upon  dlfferentiala  permissible  on 
account  of  differences  in  quantity:  and  (2) 
it  permiu  discriminations  to  meet  competi- 
tion, and  thus  tends  to  substitute  the  reme- 
dies of  retaliation  for  those  of  law.  with  de- 
structive consequences  to  the  central  object 
of  the  bill  Liberty  to  meet  competition 
which  can  be  met  only  by  price  cuts  at  tha 
expense  of  customers  elsewhere.  Is  in  Its  un- 
masked effect  the  liberty  to  destroy  competi- 
tion by  selling  locally  below  coat,  a  weapon 
progressively  the  more  destrucUve  in  tha 
hands  of  the  more  powerful,  and  most  deadly 
to  the  competitor  of  limited  resources,  what- 
ever his  merit  and  efficiency.  While  the  bill 
as  now  reported  closes  these  dangerous  loop- 
holes, it  leaves  the  fields  of  competition  free 
and  open  to  the  most  efflcient,  and  thus  in 
tfact  protecu  them  the  more  securely  against 
uundations  of  mere  power  and  slae.  (8. 
Sept.  Ho.  1502.  74th  Cong,  ad  seas.,  on  8. 
3154,  p.  4.) 

Then  commenUng  on  the  effect  of  the 
good-faith  proviso  as  it  related  to  the 
chains  as  buyers,  the  FTC  said : 

Discriminatory  price  concessions  given  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  a  chalnatore's  business  to 
a  competing  manufacturer,  to  prevent  it 
manufacturing  its  own  goods,  or  to  prevent 
it  from  discouraging  in  its  stores  the  sale  of 
a  given  manufacturer's  goods,  may  be 
strongly  urged  by  the  manufacturer  aa  "made 
in  good  faith  to  meet  competition."  (S.  Rept. 
No.  298,  Tad  Cong..  1st  seas.,  p.  90.) 

Finally.  commenUng  on  the  effect  of 
the  good-faith  proviso  as  it  related  to 
the  chains  as  sellers,  the  FTS  said: 

Variation  in  price  between  different 
branches  of  a  chain  would  seem  to  be  a  dis- 
crlminaUon.  the  effect  of  which  may  be  to 
produce  the  forbidden  reaults.  It  Is  one 
thing,  however,  to  reach  such  a  broad  con- 
clusion on  the  results  of  this  practice  by 
chains  In  general  and  quite  another  to  pre- 
vent by  legal  means  its  use  by  some  particu- 
lar chain.  The  reason  is  that  the  Clayton 
Act  Itself  specifically  permits  price  discrimi- 
nation "in  the  same  or  different  communitlea 
made  In  good  faith  to  meet  competition." 
The  Commission  has  no  evidence  which 
would  establUh  that  price  discrimination  by 
chalnstores  has  not  been  in  good  faith  to 
meet  competition  and  there  is  good  ground 
to  conclude  that  in  many  cases  It  has  been 
for  that  purpose  (op.  cit..  p.  9fl). 

Furthermore,  with  reference  to  the  new 
language  concerning  exemptions  for  dis- 
criminations "which  make  only  due  al- 
lowance for  differences  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  sale,  or  delivery  resulting 
from  the  differing  methods  or  quantities 
in  which  such  commodities  are  sold,"  the 
House  report  said: 

This  proviso  is  of  great  importance,  for 
while  It  leaves  trade  and  Industry  free  from 
any  restriction  or  Impediment  to  the  adop- 
tion and  use  of  more  economic  processes  of 
manufacture,  methods  of  sale,  end  modes  of 
deUvery.  wheresoever  they  may  be  employed 
in  streams  of  production  or  distribution;  it 
also  limits  the  use  of  quantity  price  differ- 
entials to  the  sphere  of  actual  coat  differ- 
ences. Otherwise  such  differentials  would 
become  Instrtmienta  of  favor  and  privilege 
and  weapons  of  competitive  oppression. 

The  bill  neither  requires  nor  compels  the 
granting  of  dlacrlminatlona  or  differentials 
of  any  sort,  and  the  words  "or  require"  ar« 
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expressly  inserted  in  both  the  above  subpara- 
graphs to  make  that  clear.  It  leaves  any  who 
wish  to  do  so  entirely  free  to  sell  t<>  all  at 
the  same  price  regardless  of  dlfferencea  in 
cost,  or  to  grant  any  dlfferentiala  not  in 
excess  of  such  differences.  It  does  not  re- 
quire the  differential,  if  granted,  to  be  the 
arithmetical  equivalent  of  the  difference.  It 
U  sufficient  that  it  does  not  exceed  it  (op. 
cit.  pp.  8  and  10). 

And  in  much  the  same  language  the 
Senate  report  said: 

This  proviso  is  of  greatest  importaace,  for 
while  it  leaves  trade  and  Industry  fnie  from 
any  restriction  or  impediment  to  the  adop- 
tion and  use  of  more  economic  proce&tes,  and 
to  the  translation  of  appropriate  shares  of 
any  savings  so  effected  up  and  down  the 
stream  of  distribution  to  tlie  original  pro- 
ducer and  to  the  ultimate  consumer  It  also 
strictly  limits  the  use  of  quantity  price  dif- 
ferences to  that  sphere,  since  beyond  It  they 
become  Instruments  of  favor  and  privilege 
and  weapons  of  competitive  oppression  (op. 
dt.  p.  5). 

tNJUBT  TO  nrrcKSTAn  coMxncs 

On  the  matter  of  extending  the  scope 
of  the  law  to  cover  injury  to  intrastate 
commerce,  where  the  discriminating 
seller  is  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
House  report  quoted  the  new  phrase  in 
subsection  (a)  "where  either  or  any  of 
the  purchases  involved  in  such  discrimi- 
nation are  in  commerce"  and  sa:d  that 
it  "is  of  first  importance  in  extending 
the  protections  of  this  bill  against  the 
full  evil  of  price  discrimination,  whether 
immediately  in  interstate  or  intrastate 
commerce,  wherever  it  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  tends  directly  to  burden  or  af- 
fect interstate  commerce" — opere  citato 
page  8. 

And  the  Senate  report  quoted  the  same 
phrase  of  the  bill  and  scdd: 

And  this  clause  la  designed  to  extend  its 
scope  to  discriminations  between  Interstate 
and  intrasUte  customers,  as  weU  as  between 
those  purely  interstate  (op.  cit.  p.  4). 

Coming  now  to  a  fourth  major  purpose 
of  the  changes  in  section  2  we  find  a 
clear  record  of  intent  to  prohibit  dis- 
criminations having  a  substantially  in- 
jurious effect  upon  individual  competi- 
tors. The  House  report  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing language  on  section  2  (a)  of  the 
Patman  bill,  which  is  the  language  of 
the  present  statute,  except  for  omission 
of  the  word  "knowingly."  as  follows: 

Where  the  effect  of  such  discrimination 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  In  any  Une  of 
commerce,  or  to  injxu-e,  destroy,  or  prevent 
competition  with  any  i>erson  who  either 
grants  or  receive*  the  benefit  of  such  dis- 
crimination or  with  customers  of  either  of 
them  (op.  cit.  p.  8) .  . 

Then  the  House  report  went  on  to  ex- 
plain what  this  language  was  intended 
to  accomplish  as  follows: 

This  provision  aceomplisbea  a  substantial 
broadening  of  a  slmUar  clause  now  contained 
In  section  2  of  the  Clajrton  Act.  The  existing 
law  has  In  practice  been  too  restrictive  in 
requiring  a  showing  of  general  injury  to 
competitive  conditions  in  the  line  of  com- 
merce concerned,  whereas  the  more  imme- 
diately important  concern  is  in  injury  to 
the  competitor  victimized  by  the  discrimina- 
tion. Only  through  such  Injury  in  fact 
can  the  larger,  general  Injury  resxilt. 
Through  this  broadening  of  the  jurlfldiction 
of  the  act,  a  more  effective  suppression  of 
such  injuries  is  poaaible  and  the  more  effec- 


tive protection  of  the  public  Interest  at  tha 
same  time  is  achieved  (op.  cit.,  p.  8). 

The  Senate  report  quoted  the  same 
language  as  the  House  report  and  ex- 
plained it  as  follows: 

This  clause  represents  a  recommended  ad- 
dition to  the  bill  as  referred  to  your  com- 
mittee. It  tends  to  exclude  from  the  biU 
otherwise  harmless  violations  of  its  letter, 
but  accomplishes  a  substantial  broadening 
of  a  similar  clause  now  contained  in  section 
2  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  latter  has  in  prac- 
tice been  too  restrictive,  in  requiring  a  show- 
ing of  general  Injury  to  competitive  condi- 
tions in  the  line  of  commerce  concerned; 
whereas  the  more  immediately  important 
concern  is  in  Injury  to  the  competitor  vic- 
timized by  the  discrimination.  Only  through 
such  injuries.  In  fact,  can  the  larger  general 
Injury  result,  and  to  catch  the  weed  In  the 
seed  will  keep  it  from  coming  to  flower  (op. 
cit..  p.  4). 

BACKOaOTTND   OT  BECTIOM   S    (B) 

Coming  now  to  the  subsection  2  (b) 
defense,  the  background  recommenda- 
tion for  a  solution  of  this  problem  came 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
its  final  report  on  the  chainstore  inves- 
tigation. The  FTC  report  contained  the 
following  statement  and  recommenda- 
tion: 

A  simple  solution  for  the  uncertainties 
and  difficulties  of  enforcement  would  be  to 
prohibit  unfair  and  unjust  discrimination 
in  price  anc  leave  it  to  the  enforcement 
agency,  subje<'t  to  review  by  the  courts,  to 
apply  that  p?  Indple  to  particular  cases  and 
situations.  Ihe  soundness  of  and  extent  to 
which  the  present  provisos  would  constitute 
valid  defenses  would  thus  become  a  judicial 
and  not  a  legislative  matter. 

The  Commission  therefore  iscom- 
mends  that  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  in  any  transaction  In  or 
affecting  such  commerce,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  discriminate  unfairly  or  un- 
justly in  price  between  different  purchasers 
of  commodities,  which  commodities  are  sold 
for  use,  consumption,  or  resale  within  the 
United  States  or  any  Territory  thereof  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Insular  pos- 
session or  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  (Final  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  chainstore  in- 
vestigation, 8.  Doc.  No.  4,  Dec.  13,  1084,  74th 
Cong..  1st  sess.,  p.  96) . 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  en 
the  Judiciary  followed  the  FTC's  recom- 
mendation literally  in  that  it  contained 
no  reference  whatever  to  "good  faith" 
or  to  "meeting  of  competition."  The 
House  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  contained 
the  language  of  the  statute  today.  The 
Senate  bill  was  amended  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  insertion  of  the  "good 
faith"  clause  of  the  old  Clayton  Act. 
The  conference  committee  agreed  upon 
the  language  of  the  House  bill  and  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  accompanying  the  confer- 
ence committee  bill  referred  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  further  pro- 
viso—That nothing  herein  contained  ahall 
prevent  discrimination  in  price  in  the  same 
ot  different  commimitles  made  in  good  faith 
to  meet  competition. 

This  langtiage  la  found  In  existing  law,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  la  one  of  the 


obstaelea  to  enforcement  of  the  present 
Clayton  Act.  The  Senate  receded,  and  ttie 
language  is  stricken.  A  provision  relating 
to  the  question  of  meeting  competition,  in- 
tended to  operate  only  as  a  rule  of  evidence 
in  a  proceeding  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  is  lnclud«id  in  subsection 
(b)  •  •  •.  (H.  Rept.  No.  2951,  74th  Cong.. 
2d  sees.,  on  H.  R.  8442.  pp.  6  and  7.) 


Further  supplementing  the  conferee's 
report,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Con- 
ferees [Mr.  Utterback]  sufcfnitted  a 
more  detailed  report  explaining  with 
considerable  length  and  clarity  the 
meaning  of  each  subsectioii  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  bilL  Since  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  looked  to  this  report 
for  the  construction  of  section  2  (b)  de- 
fense in  each  of  the  several  cases — Com 
Products  Refining  Co.  against  FTC, 
Stanley  against  FTC;  FTC  against  Ce- 
ment Institute  et  al..  and  Sttmdard  Oil, 
Indiana,  against  FTC — ^which  have  in- 
volved this  issue,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider in  full  the  section  of  the  report 
dealing  with  "meeting  competition."  It 
is  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  the  above  rule  as  to 
burden  of  proof.  It  is  also  provided  that  a 
seller  may  show  that  his  lower  price  was 
made  in  good  faith  to  meet  an  equally  low 
price  of  a  competitor,  or  that  his  furnishing 
of  services  or  faculties  was  made  in  good 
faith  to  meet  those  furnished  by  a  competi- 
tor. It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
does  not  set  up  the  meeting  of  competition 
as  an  absolute  bar  to  a  charge  of  discrimina- 
tion under  the  bill.  It  merely  permits  it 
to  be  shown  In  evidence.  This  provision  is 
entirely  procedural.  It  does  not  determine 
substantive  rights,  liabilities,  and  dutlea. 
They  are  fixed  In  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill.  It  leaves  It  a  question  of  fact  to  be 
determined  in  each  case,  whether  the  com- 
petition to  be  met  was  such  as  to  jxutify 
the  discrimination  given,  as  one  lying  within 
the  limitations  laid  down  by  the  bUl.  and 
whether  the  way  In  which  the  competition 
was  met  Ues  within  the  latitude  allowed  by 
those  limitations. 

This  procedural  provision  cannot  be 
construed  as  a  carte  blanche  exemption 
to  violate  the  bill  so  long  as  a  competi- 
tor can  be  shown  to  have  violated  it 
first,  nor  so  long  as  that  competition 
cannot  be  met  without  the  use  of  op- 
pressive discriminations  in  violation  of 
the  obvious  intent  of  the  bill. 

TO  illustrate:  Ttat  House  committee  hear- 
ings showed  a  discrimination  of  15  cents  a 
box  granted  by  Colgate-Palmolive  Feet  Co. 
on  sales  of  soap  to  the  A.  &  P.  chain.  Upon 
a  complaint  and  hearing  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  this  provleo  would  per- 
mit the  Colgate  Co.  to  show  in  rebuttal  evi- 
dence, if  such  were  the  fact,  an  equally  low 
price  made  by  a  local  soap  manufacturer  In 
Dee  Moines.  Iowa,  to  A.  &  P. 's  retail  outlets 
in  that  city;  but  thU  would  not  exonerate 
it  from  a  discrimination  granted  to  A.  ft  P. 
everywhere,  if  otherwise  In  violation  of  tha 
biU. 

But  the  committee  hearings  show  a  simi- 
lar dlscotmt  of  16  cents  a  case  granted  by 
Procter  ft  Gamble  to  the  same  chain.  If 
this  proviso  were  construed  to  permit  the 
showing  of  a  competing  offer  as  an  absolute 
bar  to  liability  for  dlacriminatlon.  then  it 
would  nuUlfy  the  act  entirely  at  the  very 
inception  of  its  enforcement,  for  In  nearly 
every  case  mass  buyers  receive  sImUar  dls- 
fTlmlnationa  from  competing  sellers  of  the 
same  product.  One  violation  of  law  cannot 
be  permitted  to  justify  another.  As  in  any 
I  of  seU-defenae.  while  the  attack  against 
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nhkA  Mm  defcBM  la  elataMd  may  be  ahowa 
in  ertttanc*.  Ita  eooapetency  aa  a  liar  dependa 
alao  upon  wbetber  It  was  a  legal  or  Illegal 
attack.  A  dtacrlmlnatloa  In  vloUtlaa  of 
thla  bUl  la  In  practical  affect  a  commerelal 
bribe  to  hare  tbe  buataaaa  of  the  favored 
r— turner  away  from  tbe  competitor,  and  if 
one  btlba  vera  permitted  to  Jnatlf  y  another 
the  bill  would  be  futile  to  achieve  Ita  plainly 
Intended  purposea.  (CoNaazsaioNAi.  Rac- 
on.  74th  Gong..  2d  aeaa..  vol.  SO.  pt.  9, 
p.  M18.) 

The  conference  report  on  the  Robin- 
■on-Patman  biU  was  agreed  to  by  both 
Homes  without  any  objection.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  by  an  unanimous 
¥ote  and  was  passed  by  the  House  by  a 
Tote  of  290-16. 

nn  wnannoM-wtxMAM  act  n  a  brttbm  to  oub 
■moaxc  AWTrransT  rouciza 

The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  was  passed 
In  the  decade  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  the  Mlller-Tydings  Act, 
and  other  such  legislation  in  the  busi- 
ness field.  HeiKe  the  philosophy  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  8<xnetimes 
confused  in  the  popular  mind  with  these 
and  other  legislative  enactments  which 
were  designed  to  impose  regulations 
upon  business  or  to  restrict  competition, 
indeed,  confusions  of  this  sort  are  de- 
liberately cultivated  in  some  quarters. 
The  notion  that  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  w&s  intended  to  impose  regulations 
or  maintain  prices  could  not  be  farther 
from  the  facts.  The  act  was  intended 
to  lay  certain  ground  rules  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  return  business  to 
the  regulation  of  competition,  the  kind 
of  regulation  which  theretofore  had 
largely  failed. 

More  than  half  a  century  of  experience 
with  the  growing  practice  of  price  dis- 
crimination in  the  business  system  had 
left  It  unmistakable  that  this  practice, 
whether  with  good  intent  or  e\'il.  gives 
hig   sellers   an   uneconomic    advantage 
over  small  sdlers.  and  that  it  gives  big 
boyers  an  unearned  advantage  over  small 
competing  buyers.    It  was  equally  clear, 
moreover,  that  the  practical  result  of  the 
practice  is  that  small  firms  are  either 
destroyed,  or  survive  under  a  coercive 
force  which  forbids  them  to  lower  their 
prices  but  compels  them  to  follow  the 
price  lead  of  their  large,  centralized  com- 
petitors.   Clearly,   then,   the   effect  of 
price  dlscrlmmation  is  not  a  price  com- 
peUtton.  but  a  system  of  high,  regi- 
mented prices.    Furthermore,  to  eon- 
tlmie  to  permit  an  undue  abuse  of  big- 
ness would  inevitably  result  in  the  de- 
struction and  drjrlng  up  of  small  firms, 
and  a  centralization  of  all  business  into 
the  bands  of  a  few  giant  corporations. 
The  idea  of  competition  involves  a 
whole  system  of  thought,  and  this  system 
of  thought  is  deeply  embedded  m  our  na- 
tional philosophy.   It  is  closely  associated 
with    our    historic    Idea    of    freedom, 
which  demands  that  we  maintain  an 
open-door  policy   in  economic   alTalrs. 
so  that  new  firms  may  always  enter  and 
stake  their  diances  of  success  upon  their 
ablUty  to  produce  and  sell  at  lower  costs 
than  their  competitors,  or  upon  the  abil- 
ity to  produce  and  sell  better  products. 
This  philosophy  is  also  closely  associated 
with  a  kind  of  Darwinism  in  our  think- 
ing   We  like  to  think  of  competition 
as  being  a  process  by  which  the  unfit 


and  the  InefBcient  are  continually  being 
weeded  out,  and  the  fittest  survive. 
Competition  of  this  kind,  we  think,  spurs 
the  inventiveness  of  man,  resulting  in 
new  discoveries  and  increased  efltelen- 
cies.  Manifestly,  however,  competition 
cannot  survfve  under  the  law  of  the 
Jungle,  wherein  the  strong  perpetually 
devour  the  weak.  We  leained  long  ago 
that  mere  financial  size  cannot  be  the 
test  which  determines  the  outcome  of 
the  competitive  struggle. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act.  if  it  is  clear  on  any- 
thing, is  clear  on  this:  It  was  designed, 
not  to  protect  particular  classes  of  com- 
petitors, but  to  adopt  a  rational  test  of 
fitness,  and  place  the  competitive  strug- 
gle squarely  upon  these  tests.  In  brief, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Rol}inson-Pat- 
man  Act  is  to  remove  size  as  the  deter- 
minant of  who  shall  win  out  in  the 
competitive  stniggle,  and  place  competi- 
tion squarely  upon  the  question  of  who 
can  perform  his  part  in  the  production 
and  distribution  function  at  the  lowest 
cost,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  free  the 
price  making  from  coerci^•e,  centralized 
control,  so  that  any  business  firm — not 
just  the  few  top  firms — may  reduce  its 
prices  and  take  business  away  from  its 
competitors. 

This  is  another  way  of  sasring  what  Is 
already  said  in  the  foregoing  excerpts 
from  the  legislative  historj •:  The  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  was  intended  to  provide 
a  system  of  genuine  competition,  and  an 
equaUty  of  opportunity  for  all. 

8TATUS  or  THX  SXCTION  1    (B)   OZTTIfSC 

In  an  unanimous  opinion  written  by 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Stone,  in  Federal 
Trade  Commission  v.  Staley  Co.  (324 
U.  S.  746,  dec.  1945)  the  Supreme  Court 
gave  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  sec- 
tion 2  (b)  defense  that  had  been  made 
by  the  Court  prior  to  its  opinion  in  the 
Standard  Oil,  Indiana,  case.  The  Court 
relied  upon  the  Staley  opinion,  or  so  it 
said,  in  interpreting  the  defense  in  the 
Standard  opinion. 

THC  8TALKT  AJTD  COBM  FBOPOCIB  BKCiaiOlfa 

The  staley  case  involved  two  distinct 
types  of  price  discriminations.  The  two 
types  raise  different  problems  under  the 
2  (b)  defense  and  they  were  treated  sep- 
arately in  parts  I  and  U,  respecUvely.  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  opinion. 

Stale's  discriminatory  practices  dealt 
with  in  part  I  of  the  opinion  relate  to 
lis  use  of  a  baslng-polnt  system.  As 
a  general  rule  Staley  sold  its  glucose  at 
delivered  prices  which  were  computed 
as  the  base  price  for  glucose  announced 
at  Chicago,  plus  the  rail  freight  charges 
from  Chicago  to  the  buyer's  destination. 
Staley '8  glucose  was  not  manufactured 
at  Chicago  nor  shipped  from  that  point. 
The  Commission  held  that  this  general 
system  of  pricing  was  discriminatory, 
and  violated  section  2  <a). 

It  had  been  Staley's  practice  on  occa- 
sions, however,  to  make  certain  devia- 
tions from  its  general  price  formula,  and 
the  FTC  held  these  deviations  to  be  dis- 
criminatory in  and  of  themselves.  Ptor 
example,  while  the  majority  of  Staley's 
customers  paid  the  formula  price,  Sta- 
ley had  certain  favored  customers  to 
whom  it  sold  at  the  carload  price,  al- 
though the  purchases  were  made  In  less 


than  carload  lots.  Similarly,  at  times 
when  general  price  Increases  were  made, 
the  favored  customers  were  booked  far 
in  advance  at  the  older,  lower  price,  and 
frequently  without  the  customers'  knowl- 
edge. 

The  Staley  Co.  plead  the  section  2  Cb) 
defense,  claiming  that  it  was  simply 
meeting  its  competitor's  lower  prices  in 
good  faith  in  both  instances.  The  Su- 
preme Court  rejected  Staley's  claims  to 
the  2  (b)  defeivse  as  a  Justifieation  for 
both  types  of  discriminations.  Here  it 
may  be  noted  that  both  Staley's  gen- 
eral formula  of  pricing  and  its  deviations 
from  this  formula  were  held  to  be  ille- 
gal on  the  ground  that  each  type  of  dis- 
crimination was  assumed  to  have,  in  the 
factual  situation  of  Staley's  industry, 
substantially  adverse  effects  upon  com- 
petition. According  to  PTCs  complaint 
and  findings  the  competition  affected 
was  that  of  the  buyers  of  glucose,  among 
whom  the  discriminations  resulted  in 
substantial  inequalities. 

Thus  it  would  appear  hjrpothetically 
possible  at  least,  that  in  other  situations 
of  this  kind  the  discriminations  involved 
in  the  general  formula  of  pricing  might 
not,  in  the  factual  situation,  create  such 
inequaUties  among  competing  buyers  as 
to  be  found  to  violate  section  2  (a) .  while 
deviations  from  the  formula  pricing 
might  be  found  to  do  so;  and  conversely, 
it  would  seem  hypothetically  possible 
that  in  other  factual  situations  the  dis- 
criminations involved  in  the  formula 
pricing  might  be  held  to  violate  section 
2  (a)  while  deviations  from  the  formula 
might  not  be  so  held. 

The  good-faith  issue  involved  In 
Staley's  general  formula  of  pricing  can 
best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
opinion  in  Corn  Products  Co.  v.  FedertU 
Trade  Commission  (324  U.  S.  726).  The 
Staley  and  Com  Products  cases  were 
companion  cases,  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  same  day. 

The  basing-point  system  of  prlcinj 
which  both  SUIey  and  the  Com  Prod- 
ucts CD.  foUowed.  had  been  foUowed  by 
the  latter  company  before  Staley  came 
into  business.  The  Com  Products  Cb. 
sold  at  delivered  prices.  Its  delirered 
prices  were  computed  as  its  base  price 
for  glucose  announced  at  Chicaco,  ^us 
raU  freight  charges  for  shlppiag  tram 
Chicago  to  the  buyer's  place  of  business. 
The  Com  Products  Co.  had  plants  manu- 
facturing glucose  in  both  Chicaco  and 
Kansas  City.  Buyers  in  Kansas  City 
were  charged  freight  from  Chteago. 
although  they  were  supplied  from  Kft«T«*T 
City. 

"The  Commission  found  that  much  of 
the  glucose  is  sold  to  candy  manufac- 
turers who  are  in  competiUon  with  one 
another  in  the  sale  of  their  candy;  that 
glucose  is  the  principal  Ingredient  in 
many  varieties  of  low-priced  candy 
which  is  sold  on  narrow  margins  of 
profit;  and  that  customers  for  such 
candy  may  be  diverted  from  one  manu- 
facturer to  another  by  differences  in 
price  of  a  small  faction  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
The  Commission  further  found  that 
candy  manufacturers  located  at  cities 
other  than  Chicago  were  at  a  substan- 
tial disadrantage  in  competinc  with 
candy  manufacturers  in  Chicago,  and 
that  competition  among  the  candy  man- 


or the  act,  a  more  effective  auppresalon  of 
Buch  Injurlea  la  poaaiUe  and  the  more  cflec- 


TWa  language  u  louna  m  exuung  law, 
In  the  opinion  of  the  conf  ereea  la  one  of  the 


tbw^^a     iM^    J 


of  aelf-defenae.  while  the  attack  against 
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ufacturers  had  been  substantially  In- 
jured. Some  of  the  candy  manufac- 
turers at  Kansas  City,  for  example,  had 
gone  out  of  business  or  moved  to  Okileaffo. 
In  the  Com  Products  decision  the  Court 
held  this  pricing  system  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  section  2  (a)  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

Coming  now  to  the  Staley  case,  the 
essential  facts  are  these.  Staley  priced 
its  glucose  on  the  same  basing-point 
system.  Staley's  plant  was  located  at 
Decatur,  HI.,  and  the  freight  cost  for 
shipping  from  Chieaco  to  Decatur  was 
18  cents.  Staley  therefore  charged  its 
customers  located  in  Decatur  18  cents 
more  than  it  charged  its  customers  in 
Chicago,  although  it  incurred  no  freight 
charges  in  making  delivery  to  these  cus- 
tomers. Conversely.  Staley  charged 
buyers  in  Chicago  18  cents  less  than 
buyers  in  Decatiir  and,  in  addition,  paid 
18  cents  in  freight  charges,  thus  making 
a  discrimination  of  36  cents  in  favor  of 
Chicago  as  against  Decatur,  according  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  computation,  "or  17 
percent  of  the  Chicago  price." 

To  the  extent  that  neither  Staley  nor 
the  Com  Products  Co.  deviated  f  mm  this 
general  system  of  pricing  the  two  com- 
panies quoted  identical  delivered  prices 
to  any  particular  buyer  in  the  United 
States. 

Staley  claimed  that  its  price  discrimi- 
nations were  made  in  good  faith  to  meet 
the  lower  price  of  a  competitor,  stipulat- 
ing that  this  system  of  pricing  was  al- 
ready in  effect  when  it  started  in  business 
some  years  earlier,  and  that  it  had  mere- 
ly ad(vted  the  Corn  Products  Co.  s  pric- 
ing system. 

The  Court  rejected  Staley's  claim  in 
some  rather  strong  language. 

While  neither  the  Staley  nor  the  Com 
Products  cases  involved  any  charge  of 
conspiracy,  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeals  in  the  Staley  case  took  Judicial 
note  ot  the  fact  that  the  two  ccmipanies 
had.  prior  to  the  FTC's  complaint  been 
charged  with  conspiring  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act  to  follow  this  same 
basing-point  system,  and  that  a  final 
consent  decree  bad  been  entered  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  DUtrict  of  Indiana— C/nited 
States  V.  Corn  Derivatives  Institute,  et 
al..  Equity  11634  (1932).  Replying  to 
Staley's  claim  that  it  had  adopted  iU 
competitor's  basing-point  system  in  good 
faith  to  meet  the  lower  prices  of  a  cmn- 
petitor.  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

The  Commlaalon'a  conduskm  aaema  Inea. 
capable  that  reapondanta'  dleerlmlnatlona. 
such  aa  thoee  between  purchaacra  In  CThicago 
and  Decatur,  were  eatabllahed  not  to  meet 
equally  low  Chicago  prlcea  of  competitora 
there,  but  In  order  to  establlah  elaewhere  the 
artificially  high  prlcea  whoee  dlacrlmlnatory 
effect  permeataa  reapcmdenta  entire  pricing 
ayatem  (aupra,  p.  760). 

•  •  •  •  • 

By  adopting  the  price  ayatem  of  their  com- 
petitora. reapondenta  have  aucceeded  In  many 
Instances  In  eatabUahlng  an  artificially  high 
price  and  have  thiia  aecured  the  benefit  of 
the  high  price  levels  of  a  competitor  whoae 
coats  of  delivery  are  greater  (sripra,  p.  750, 
757). 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  reapondenta  argue  that  they  have  sus- 
tained their  burden  of  proof,  aa  preaerlbed  by 
Mctlon  1  (b).  by  ahowlng  that  ttkey  have 
adopted  and  followed  the  baalng-polzit  aya- 


tem ot  tbelr  eompetlton  *  •  •.  Thus  It  la 
the  contention  that  a  seller  may  Justify  a 
baaing  point  delivered  price  system,  which  la 
otherwlae  outlawed  by  aectlon  3.  because 
other  competitors  are  In  part  violating  the 
law  by  maintaining  a  like  aystem  (supra,  p. 
768). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thla  startling  ooncltialon  la  admissible  only 
upon  the  aaamnptlon  that  the  statute  per- 
mits a  aeller  to  maintain  an  otherwlae  un- 
lawful system  of  discriminatory  prices, 
merely  because  he  had  adopted  It  in  its  en- 
tirety, as  a  means  of  securing  the  benefits  of  a 
Ilka  unlawful  system  maintained  by  his  com- 
petitors. •  •  •  Wa  think  tha  oonelusitm  is 
Inadmisaible,  in  view  of  the  clear  congrea- 
alonal  purpose  not  to  aanctlon  by  aectlon  2 
(b)  the  excuae  that  the  peraon  charged  with  a 
violation  of  the  law  was  merely  adopting  a 
almllarly  unlawful  practice  of  another  (supra, 
pp.  753,  764). 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Staley 
opinion  cites  and  leans  heavily  upon  the 
report  of  the  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, Mr.  Utterback,  in  presenting  the 
conference  report  on  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man bill.  It  thus  appears  further  that 
insofar  as  the  basing-point  problem  dis- 
cussed in  part  I  of  the  Staley  decision  is 
concemed,  the  Court  did  not  consider 
that  there  was  any  question  of  attack, 
lawful  or  unlawful,  by  one  competitor 
upon  another,  nor.  any  question  of  self- 
defense,  but  rather  that  both  competitors 
were  violating  the  law  tor  their  mutual 
benefit. 

The  Court  in  part  I  said : 

The  act  thus  places  emphasis  on  indi- 
vidual competitive  situations,  rather  than 
upon  a  general  system  of  competition  (supra, 
p.  763). 

Coming  now  to  part  II  of  the  Staley 
decision,  the  essential  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows: Staley  had  stipulated  the  facts  as 
to  its  boolcing  practices  and  stipulated 
further  that  the  discriminations  involved 
were,  in  the  Court's  language: 

Made  in  reqjonae  to  verbal  Information 
received  from  salesmen,  brokers,  or  intend- 
ing piirchasers.  without  supporting  evidence, 
to  the  effect  that  in  each  case  one  or  more 
competitors  had  granted  or  offered  to  grant 
lUte  dleerlmlnatlona.  %t  la  attpulated  that 
reapondants.  "ttsneyrlag  aoch  r^iort  to  ba 
true,  baa  then  granted  similar"  prloa  dis- 
criminations (supra,  p.  766). 

Then  the  Court  went  on  to  point  out: 

Tbs  record  contains  no  statements  by  the 
persons  making  these  reports  and'  dlsfloaf 
no  efforts  by  respondmts  to  InvasUgata  or 
verify  them,  and  no  evidence  of  respondents' 
knowledge  of  their  Informants'  character  and 
rellablUty.  It  is  admitted  that  in  some  In- 
stances respondents  made  aalea  upon  book- 
inga  which  they  suspected  had  been  made 
without  knowledge  of  the  buyers  (supra,  p. 
758). 

In  view  of  the  above  recitation  of  facts 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  the  Court 
then  held  that  Staley  had  failed  in  its 
burden  of  showing  that  its  discrimina- 
tions made  in  the  course  of  its  deviations 
from  its  general  pricing  formula  had 
been  made  in  good  faith  to  meet  a  com- 
petitor's price  offers  to  those  buyers. 
Here  the  Court  said: 

Section  3  (b)  does  not  require  the  seller  to 
Justify  price  dlacriminations  by  showing  that 
In  fact  they  met  a  competitive  price.  But  it 
doea  place  on  the  aeller  the  burden  of  show- 
ing that  the  pHoe  was  made  In  good  faith  to 
meat  a  oompetttorla.  The  good  faith  of  the 
discrimination  miut  be  ahown  la  the  face  of 


the  fact  that  tha  seller  la  aware  that  his 
discrimination  la  unlawful,  Tinleas  good  faith 
la  ahown.  and  in  circumstancea  which  are 
peculiarly  favorable  to  price  diacrlminatloa 
abiises.  We  agree  with  the  Commisaion  that 
the  statute  at  least  requires  the  seller,  who 
haa  knowingly  discriminated  in  price,  to 
ahow  the  existence  of  facts  which  would  lead 
a  reasonable  and  prudent  person  to  believe 
that  the  granting  of  a  lower  price  would  Im 
fact  meet  the  equaUy  low  price  ot  a  com- 
petitor (supra,  pp.  76S,  760). 

Taking  the  two  parts  of  the  Staley 
decision  either  together  or  separat^y.  it 
thus  appears  clear  that  this  cqilnlon  con- 
structed the  2  (b)  defense  as  a  matter  of 
self-defense.  The  Court  emphasized 
that  the  defense  applies  to  "individual 
competitive  situations."  The  Court 
stopped  short,  however,  of  ruling  on  the 
question  whether  it  was  to  be  self-de- 
fense against  an  unlawfid  attack  or  a 
lawful  attack.  That  question  was  not 
raised.  The  claim  to  self-defense  with 
reference  to  the  basing  point  system  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  Staley  was 
emulating  the  unlawful  conduct  of  its 
competitor  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
"like  benefits."  The  plea  of  self-defense 
with  reference  to  Staley's  discrimina- 
tions in  favor  of  individual  customers 
was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  Staley 
had  been  insufficiently  diligent  in  satis- 
fying itself  that  the  lower  price  offer  of 
a  competitor  existed. 

There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that 
the  Court  had  in  mind  that  a  Justifiable 
discrimination  would  involve  self- 
defense  against  an  unlawful  price  at- 
tack. Summarizing  the  pertinent  facts 
treated  in  part  n  of  its  opinion  the 
Court  said,  as  previously  quoted,  "the 
facts  as  stipulated  were  only  that  dis- 
criminations were  made  in  response  to 
verbal  information  without  supporting 
evidence,  to  the  effect  that  in  each  case 
one  or  more  competitors  had  granted  or 
offered  to  grant  like  discriminations." 
Thus  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  if  the  Court  in  the  Staley 
opinion  had  in  mind  that  Justification 
was  to  involve  self-defense  against  a 
nondiscriminatory  price  attack,  rather 
than  against  a  discriminatory  price  at- 
tack. It  would  hare  rejected  Staley's 
plea  on  the  ground  that  it  failed  to  meet 
this  elemental  requirement.  The  Court 
did  not  do  so.  It  accepted  Staley's  plea, 
as  it  understood  it,  as  meeting  "like  dis- 
crimlnatfons''  and  rejected  the  plea  only 
on  the  ground  that  Staley  had  ItisufB- 
cient  evidence  to  convince  a  reasonable 
and  prudent  person  that  it  had  been 
attacked,  either  lawfully  or  unlawfully. 

THE  CEUMMT  OBCIBXOM' 

Unlike  its  complaint  in  the  Staley  and 
Com  Products  cases,  the  FTC's  com- 
plaint in  the  Cement  case  contained  a 
charge  which  was,  in  effect,  that  the 
sellers  had  combined  and  conspired  to 
fix  prices,  in  violation  of  section  5  of  the 
PTC  Act.  This  was  in  addition  to  a 
charge  that  the  sellers  had  made  price 
discriminations  in  violation  of  section  2 
(a)  of  the  Boblnson-Patman  Act 

With  reference  to  the  price-fixing 
charge,  the  Commissicxi  held  that  the 
Cement  Institute  and  its  manufaotarer 
memliers  had  taken  ooDeotive  action  to 
Miitnt*tfi  a  multiple  basing-point  system 
of  pricing,  and  to  do  ether  tilings  which 
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resulted  In  any  parUcular  buyer  re- 
celvlnc  identical  delivered  prices,  terms 
of  sale,  and  so  forth,  from  all  sellers.  All 
buyers  did  not  recelre  the  same  delivered 
price,  but  any  particular  buyer  received 
the  some  delivered  price  from  all  sellers 
caring  to  sell  that  buyer. 

With  reference  to  the  charge  that  the 
cement  companies  had  discriminated  in 
prtces  in  violation  of  section  2  (a)   of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  the  Commls- 
•km  held  that  respondents'  baaing-point 
system  of  pricing  involved  a  particular 
seller    collecting    phantom    freight    on 
sales  made  to  some  locations,  and  in  its 
absorbing  freight  charges  on  sales  made 
to  other  locations.     Thus,  the  varying 
amounts  of  phantom  freight  collected 
and  freight  charges  absorbed  resulted  in 
varying  net  prices  to  the  seller.     The 
CommissM^  charged  that  this  system 
of  pricing  Msulted  in  price  discrimina- 
tions within  the  definition  of  section  2 
(a)    of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and 
that  the  effect  of  these  discriminations 
was  to  "substantially  lessen   competi- 
tion" in  violation  of  that  act.    The  es- 
sence of  the  "lessening  of  competition" 
charged  in  this  instance  was  not  that 
the  discriminations  resulted  in  inequali- 
ties among  buyers,  or  that  competition 
among  the  sellers  was  injured  in  the 
sense  that  the  larger  sellers  were  abusing 
their  economic  power  to  injure  or  de- 
stroy smaller  competing  sellers,  but  that 
the  "substantially  lessening"  referred  to 
the  elimination  of  competition  among 
the  sellers.     The  record  shows  that  at 
earlier  times  in  the  history  of  this  pric- 
ing  system   price   discriminations   had 
been  made  to  injure  and  discipline  re- 
calcitrant sellers  and  to  bring  others 
Into  line  with  the  general  industrywide 
system  of  pricing,  and  the  Court's  opin- 
ion makes  reference  to  this  earlier  his- 
tory.   But  the  state  of  affairs  which  had 
been  reached  by  the  time  the  Commis- 
sion's order  was  issued  was  that  of  a  gen- 
eral compliance  with  the  system  on  the 
part  of  all  members  of  the  institute. 

The  Supreme  Court  reviewed  this  case 
and  In  April  1948  rendered  a  6  to  1  de- 
cision sustaining  the  Commission's  find- 
ings and  order— Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion V.  Cement  Ijutitute  et  al.  (333  U.  S. 
683).  Justices  Douglas  and  Jackson  tak- 
ing no  part  in  the  decision,  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Biurton  dissenting. 

With  reference  to  the  charge  that  re- 
spondents violated  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  the  Court 
said: 

Th«  eore  of  the  charge  wm  that  the  re- 
ipondenta  had  restrained  and  hindered  com- 
petition In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  ce- 
ment   by   means   of   a   combination   among 
themselves   made  effective  through  mutual 
understanding   or   agreement    to   employ    a 
nultlple  baslng-polnt  system  of  pricing.    It 
vaa  alleged  that  this  system  res\iltcd  in  the 
luotatlon   of   Identical    terms   of   sale   and 
denUcal  prices  for  cement  by  the  respond- 
I  ints  at  any  given  point  In  the  Dnlted  State*. 
This  system  had  worked  so  successfully.  It 
rat  further  charged,  that  for  many  year* 
]>rtor  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint,  all  ce- 
ijaent  buyers  throughout  the  Nation,  with 
"•  oeeptlona.  had  been  unable  to  purchase 
amnt  for  delivery  in  any  given   looallty 
i  rom  any  one  of  the  respondents  at  a  lower 
1  rice  or  on  more  favorable  terms  than  from 
I  ny  of  the  other  respondents  (supra,  p.  688) . 


Then  In  concluding  upon  this  charge, 
the  Court  said: 

Thus  we  have  a  complaint  which  charged 
collective  action  by  respondents  designed  to 
maintain  a  sales  technique  that  restrained 
competition,  detailed  findings  of  collective 
activities  by  groups  of  resfmndents  to  achieve 
that  end.  then  a  general  finding  that  re- 
spondents maintained  the  combination,  and 
finally  an  order  prohibiting  the  continuance 
of  the  combination.  It  seenu  Impossible  to 
conceive  that  anyone  reading  these  findings 
In  their  entirety  could  doubt  that  the  Com- 
mission found  that  respondents  collectively 
maintained  a  multiple  basing  point  delivered 
price  system  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
competition  In  cement  sales.  The  findings 
are  sufllclent.  The  contention  that  they  are 
not  Is  without  substance  (supra,  pp.  711- 
712). 

Thereafter  the  Court's  opinion  reviews 
the  evidence  in  the  record  which  lead 
it  to  conclude  that  the  evidence  was 
sxifflcient  to  support  the  Commission's 
finding. 

Coming  to  count  2  of  the  Commission's 
complaint,  the  Court  said: 

The  Commission  found  that  respondents' 
combination  to  use  the  multiple  basing  point 
delivered  price  system  had  effected  system- 
atic price  discrimination  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  amended  by 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  (supra,  p.  721). 

In  light  of  this  proposition  the  Court 
considered  respondents'  claim  that  their 
price  discriminations  had  been  "made  in 
good  faith  to  meet  an  equally  low  price 
of  a  competitor,"  as  provided  in  section 
2  (b>.  Here  the  Court  pointed  out  that 
Ihe  Commission  had  held  "that  the  effect 
of  this  discrimination  was  the  substan- 
tial lessening  of  competition  between  re- 
spondents"— supra,  page  722— and  it 
made  no  separate  consideration  of  the 
eyideiice  of  the  competitive  effects  apart 
from  the  consideration  which  it  had  al- 
ready given  this  evidence  un^er  the  con- 
spiracy charge.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Court  in  this  opinion  took  the  position 
that  section  2  (b)  provides  for  the  Com- 
mission to  make  out  a  prima  facie  case  of 
violation  of  section  2  (a)  merely  upon 
proof  that  a  discrimination  in  price  has 
been  made,  and  that  respondents  had 
failed  in  their  burden  of  rebutting  the 
prima  facie  case.    Here  the  Court  said: 

Section  a  (b)  provides  that  proof  of  dla- 
crlmlnatlon  In  price  (selling  the  same  kind 
of  goods  cheaper  to  one  purchaser  than  to 
another )  makes  out  a  prima  fade  case  of  vio- 
lation, but  permits  the  seller  to  rebut  "the 
prlma-facle  case  thus  made  by  showing  that 
hU  lower  price  •  •  •  was  made  In  good  faith 
to  meet  an  equally  low  price  of  a  competitor" 
(supra,  p.  731.  722). 

In  this  opinion,  the  Court  did  however 
take  up  respondents'  argiiments  on  the 
meaning  of  the  section  2  (b)  defense  and 
declared  that  these  arguments  had  al- 
ready been  answered  in  the  Com  Prod- 
ucts and  Staley  decisions.  Amplifying 
further,  however,  on  what  it  understood 
the  Com  Products  and  Staley  decisions 
to  mean,  the  Court  remarked.  In  part,  as 
indicated  below.  With  reference  to  the 
Staley  decision,  the  Court  said: 

This  was  a  direct  holding  that  a  pricing 
system  involving  both  phantom  freight  and 
freight  absorption  violates  section  2  (a)  if 
under  that  system  prices  are  computed  for 
products  actually  shipped  from  one  loeaUty 
on  the  fiction  that  they  ««r«  ahlppea  from 
Another  (supra,  p.  734), 


And.  finally  summartsiag  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  2  (b)  defense,  the  Court  said: 

Section  9  (b)  permits  a  single  company  to 
sell  one  customer  at  a  lower  price  than  It  sells 
to  another  If  the  price  Is  "made  In  good  faith 
to  meet  an  equally  low  price  of  a  competitor." 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  section  2  (b) 
permits  a  seller  to  use  a  sales  system  which 
constantly  results  In  his  getUng  more  money 
for  like  goods  from  some  customers  than  he 
does  from  others.  We  held  to  the  contrary 
In  the  Staley  case.  There  we  said  that  the 
act  "speaks  only  of  the  seUer's  'lower'  price 
and  of  that  only  to  the  extent  that  It  la  made 
'In  good  faith'  to  meet  an  equally  low  price 
of  a  competitor."  The  act  thus  places  em- 
phasis on  Individual  competitive  situations, 
rather  than  upon  a  general  system  of  compel 
tltlon  (opus  clt.,  supra,  p.  725). 

While  the  Court  did  not  consider  the 
question  whether  it  was  to  be  a  lawful  or 
unlawful  attack  which  could  justify  the 
seller  in  meeting  the  lower  price  of  a  com- 
petitor, it  does  appear  that  if  adopted  the 
proposition  that  "the  act  thus  places  em- 
phasis on  individual  competitive  situa- 
tions rather  than  upon  a  general  system 
of  compeUtlon"  and  that  section  2  (b) 
does  not  permit  "a  seller  to  use  a  sales 
system  which  constantly  results  in  his 
getting  more  money  for  like  goods  from 
some  customers  than  he  does  from 
others." 

THK  STAHBAKO  On.    (INDIANA)    OBCISIOIf 

In  1950,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Stand- 
ard Oil  (Indiana)  v.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (340  U.  S.  231 ) ,  ruled  in  a  5-to-3 
decision — Mr.  Justice  Minton  not  partici« 
pating— that  the  section  2  <b)  defense, 
when  .successfully  made  out.  is  a  com- 
plete justification  for  a  practice  of  price 
discrimination  and  that  this  defense 
thus  serves  as  a  bar  to  a  cease-and-desist 
order  against  such  practice.  The  Court 
also  ruled  upon  a  number  of  other  things, 
but  it  may  be  important  to  consider  first 
what  the  issue  was  and  what  arguments 
were  made  on  it. 

The  charge  against  Standard  was  that 
Its  practice  of  celling  gasoline  to  certain 
buyers  in  the  Detroit  area  at  1^  cents 
less  than  it  charged  other  buyers  ad- 
versely affected  competition  among 
Standard's  retail  dealers  to  a  degree  pro- 
hibited by  section  2  (a)  of  the  statute. 
Furthermore,  the  proceedings  before  the 
FTC  came  to  a  conclusion  with  the  Com- 
mission making  a  finding  that  Stand- 
ard's discrimination  in  fact  have  the 
adverse  effect  prohibited  by  the  statute. 
Standard  had  claimed,  amotig  other 
things,  that  Its  discrianinatlons  wer« 
"made  in  good  faith  to  meet  the  lower 
price  of  a  competitor." 

It  claimed,  moreover,  that  this  defense 
Is  a  complete  defense  against  the  charge 
of  violation  of  section  2  (a),  barriiig  the 
Commission  from  issuing  a  cease-and- 
desist  order.  The  Commission  accepted 
the  evidence  which  Standard  Introduced 
In  support  of  its  claim  that  its  discrimi- 
nations were  made  in  good  faith  to  meet 
the  lower  price  of  a  competitor,  but  the 
Commission  refused  to  make  a  finding 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  Stand- 
ard's evidence  successfully  supported 
this  claim.  The  Commission  took  the 
position  that  at  the  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  had  then  been  reached,  the 
question  whether  Standard  had  met 
competitors'  prices  in  good  faith  was  ir- 
relevant— that  a  cease-and-desist  order 
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should  Issue  In  either  eventuality.  More 
specifically,  ttie  Commission's  position 
was  that  the  2  (b)  defense  was  to  be 
effective  only  in  "rebutting  its  prima 
facie  case"  made  out  merely  upon  a 
showing  that  a  price  discrimination  had 
been  made.  The  Commission  reasoned 
further  that  since  it  had  already  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next  step  in  the  burden  of 
proof,  and  shown  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  discriminations  in  question,  its  cease- 
and-desist  order  should  be  Issued  wheth- 
er or  not  Standard  successfully  made 
out  the  2  (b)  defense.  In  this  position 
the  Commissioner  relied  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  and  statements  In 
the  legislative  history,  as  well  as  state- 
ments in  the  Staley  and  Cement  opin- 
ions, to  support  Its  contentions  that  sec- 
tion 2  (b)  was  intended  as  a  procedural 
matter,  governing  the  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  proof.  For  example,  the  Sta- 
ley opinion  had  said: 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  the  defense  that  the 
price  discriminations  were  made  In  order  to 
meet  competition.  Is  under  the  statute  a 
matter  of  rebutting  the  Commission's  prima 
facie  case  (supra,  p.  752) . 

And  in  the  same  opinion  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Stone  had  said  that  the  2  (b)  de- 
fense: "Is  a  matter  of  evidence  in  each 
case,  raising  a  question  of  fact  as  to 
whether  the  competition  Justified  the 
discrimination" — supra,  page  748. 

In  the  Standard  Oil.  Indiana,  opin- 
ion, however,  the  Court  held  that  the  2 
(b)  defense  is  not  just  a  matter  of  re- 
butting the  FTC's  prima  facie  case,  but 
that  the  defense  is  a  complete  Justific*- 
tion  for  the  discriminatory  practice,  ir- 
respective of  the  effects  of  the  discrimi- 
nation. Consequently,  this  case  was  re- 
manded to  the  FTC  for  a  finding  whether 
or  not  Standard's  discrimination  had 
been  made  in  good  faith  to  meet  the 
lower  price  of  a  competitor. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  issue  be- 
fore the  Court  in  this  case,  the  Court 
also  ruled  or  expressed  opinions  upon 
several  other  questions.  Specifically, 
the  majority  opinion  ruled,  not  only 
upon  the  question  whether  the  (2)  (b) 
defense  is  a  complete  justification,  but 
on  the  question  of  how  the  defense  Is  to 
be  constructed.  Further,  it  made  quasi- 
legislative  findings  upon  a  number  of 
economic  questions  pertaining  to  the 
practical  effects  of  price  discriminations 
and  the  social  desirability  of  these  prac- 
tices. 

It  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  Court's  ruling  upon  the 
main  question  to  consider  its  econ(»nic 
conclusions  first.  Here  the  Court  not 
only  entertained  theoretical  arguments 
about  the  effects  and  deslratiility  of  dis- 
criminatory practices,  but  during  the 
course  of  the  oral  arguments  it  Invited 
additional  speculations  in  these  fields. 
For  example,  in  November  1950  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Simon,  who  argued  the  case  as 
amicus  ciulae  on  the  side  of  Standard 
told  the  Court: 

We  believe  that  there  la  never  an  Injury 
to  competition  when  a  seller  does  no  more 
than  to  In  good  faith  meet  the  price  at 
which  his  competitors  are  lawfully  selling 
and  which  they  offer  to  his  customers.  (See 
tranacrlpt  c€  argument.) 

It  was  perhaps  relevant  to  the  Courffe 
ruling  that  section  2   (b)    provides  a 


complete  defense  at  a  discriminatory 
practlee.  Irrespective  of  the  effects  of 
the  practice,  that  the  Court  was  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  premise  that  a  dis- 
criminatian  to  meet  a  competitor's  price 
does  not  in  fact  injure  competition,  but 
on  the  contrary,  discriminations  are  es- 
sential to  any  competition  at  all.  More 
precisely,  the  majority  opinion  seems 
clearly  to  think  that  discriminations  are 
necessary  to  vigorous  competition  and 
that  the  Court's  decision  in  limiting  dis- 
crimination to  a  meeting  of  competitor's 
prices  regrettably  softens  competition. 
Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  opin- 
ion regards  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
as  a  Idnd  of  price  control  by  law  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  if  not  stop  competition, 
and  that  the  act  expresses  a  philosophy 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Sherman  Act. 
The  opinion  contains  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions to  these  effects.  For  example,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  opinion,  after  he 
had  succeeded  In  rationalizing  away 
most,  but  not  quite  all,  of  the  law  against 
price  discrimination,  Mr.  Justice  Bur- 
ton seems  to  apologize  for  the  incom- 
pleteness of  his  labors.    He  says: 

We  need  not  now  reconcile.  In  Its  entirety, 
the  economic  theory  which  underlies  the 
Roblnstm-Patman  Act  with  that  of  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts. 

The  above  remark  Is  footnoted  to  ex- 
plain that  "it  has  been  suggested  that, 
in  theory,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  as 
a  whole,  is  Inconsistent  with  the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts."  And  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  published  writings  of 
several  economists  and  lawyers  who  have 
been  unsympathetic  to  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  Including  two  who  have 
been  particularly  active  in  propagandiz- 
ing against  the  act,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  render  their  disinterested- 
ness at  least  suspect. 

Then  again,  earlier  In  this  opinion 
where  it  is  decided  how  the  2  (b)  defense 
shall  be  constructed,  there  follows  a 
triumphant  assertion: 

Actual  competition,  at  least  In  this  ele- 
mental form,  la  thus  preserved. 

There  were  other  informal  expres- 
sions by  the  Justices  Joining  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  which  make  their  imder- 
standing  of  and  predilection  for  discrim- 
inations unmistakable.     For  example: 

Justice  Jackson.  Do  you  think  we  have 
statutes  of  any  consistent  philosophy  ot 
business  control? 

Mr.  Simon.  Well.  I  must  confess  that  the 
phUosophy  of  the  Sherman  Act  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  phlloeophy  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act,  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission construes  It. 

Justice  Jackson.  We  have  vacillated  and 
osdUated  between  the  NRA  theory,  roughly, 
and  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  theory  ever 
since  I  can  remember,  and  we  are  still 
wobbling. 

"Mr.  StiioN.  This  is  the  NRA  theory"  (cf. 
transcript  of  argument.) 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Mark  H. 
Wooley.  Fortune  magazine,  November 
1950.  page  184: 

In  a  series  of  questions  Justice  Jackson 
showed  the  essential  conflict  between  the 
Roblnaon-Patman  Act  and  the  antitrust 
laws:  "H  it  ezidalned  how  a  price  reduction 
Is  an  Injury  to  oompetitlont"  "Is  It  your 
view  that  this  section  at  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act  is  consUtent  with  the  antitrust 


laws  or  are  we  trying  to  enforce  two  con- 
flicting legislative  policies?"  "Suppose  there 
were  no  Robinson-Patman  Act.  What  would 
your  clients  (retail  gasoline  dealers)  then 
do?  Would  they  go  to  their  suppliers  and 
ask  for  a  price  cut?"  That  would  help  Jus- 
tice Black  and  me  who  want  to  get  our  gaso- 
line cheaper.  The  whole  purpose  of  this  Is 
to  avert  competition  from  running  Its  course. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  in  the 
expressions  quoted  above  and  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  however,  that  the  Court 
was  confused  as  between  a  price  dis- 
crimination and  a  price  reduction.  For 
example,  the  key  factor  in  the  Court's 
reconciliation  of  its  ruling  with  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  act  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following: 

It  must  have  been  obvious  to  Congress  that 
any  price  reduction  to  any  dealer  may  always 
affect  competition  at  that  dealer's  level  as 
well  as  at  the  dealer's  resale  level,  whether 
or  not  the  reduction  to  the  dealer  Is  dis- 
criminatory. Likewise,  it  must  have  been 
obvious  to  Congress  that  any  price  reductions 
initiated  by  a  seUer's  competitor  would,  if 
not  met  by  the  seller,  affect  competition  at 
the  beneficiary's  level  or  ^nv^ng  the  bene- 
ficiary's customers  Just  as  much  as  if  those 
reductions  had  been  met  by  the  seller  (supra* 
p.  250) . 

In  other  words,  the  Court  missed  the 
whole  point  of  the  law.  It  started  out 
with  the  premise  that  in  drafting  the 
law  Congress  was  trying  to  soften  com- 
petition, but  after  discovering  that  there 
are  some  obvious  loopholes,  namely,  that 
Congress  did  not  prohibit  nondiscrimina- 
tory price  reductions,  the  Court  conclud- 
ed that  the  law  could  not  successfully 
stop  competition  anyway. 

The  minority  opinion  in  the  Standard 
Oil  case  refrains,  on  the  whole,  from  en- 
tering into  a  ccmsideration  of  whether 
discrimination  is  economically  desirable 
or  undesirable,  and  at  one  point  seems 
to  offer  a  mild  rebuke  to  the  majority  for 
doing  so.  Nevertheless,  it,  too,  pro- 
nounces statutory  restraints  upon  dis- 
crimination to  be  a  fetter  on  competi- 
tion. Here  one  of  the  newly  popular 
views  of  the  matter,  according  to  which 
discrimination  has  both  good  and  bad 
competitive  effects,  is  adopted  and  as- 
serted without  qualification.  This  is  the 
view  which  holds  that  discriminatory 
selling  strengthens  competition  among 
sellers  but  weakens  competition  among 
buyers.  The  minority  opinion  asserts, 
moreover,  that  when  it  passed  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act,  Congress,  too,  had  rec- 
ognized the  supposedly  conflicting  effects 
arising  from  legal  restraints  upon  dis- 
criminatory selling,  but  that  Congress 
had  obviously  concluded  that  the 
greater  advantage  would  accrue  by  fos- 
tering equal  access  to  supplies  by  com- 
peting merchants.  The  pertinent  pas- 
sages in  full  are  as  follows: 

The  public  policy  of  the  United  States 
fosters  the  free-enterprise  system  of  unfet- 
tered competition.  •  •  •  There  are,  how- 
ever, statutory  exceptions  to  such  unlimited 
competition.  Nondiscriminatory  pricing 
tends  to  weaken  competition  in  that  a  seUer. 
while  otherwise  maintaining  his  prices,  can- 
not meet  his  antagonist's  priee  to  get  a  single 
order  or  customer.  But  Congress  obvtously 
concluded  that  the  greater  advantage  would 
accrue  by  foaterliig  equal  acesse  to  aappUas 
by  competing  merchants  or  othar  purchasers 
In  the  course  of  business. 
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The  minority  opinion  further  said: 

TlM  nMd  to  allow  mUcts  to  in«*t  competi- 
tion in  price  from  other  lellers  while  protect- 
ing the  competitors  of  the  buyers  agalnct  the 
buyers'  edTantafee  gained  from  the  price  die- 
crimination  was  a  major  cause  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1936  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
The  Clayton  hot  has  failed  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Thus  both  the  majority  and  minority 
Tlews  in  the  Standard  Oil  decision  looked 
upon  statutory  restraints  on  discrimina- 
tion to  be  an  amelioration  or  lessening  of 
competition,  and  the  most  charitable  of 
these  two  views  hold  that,  as  against  a 
loss  of  competition  among  sellers,  there 
Is  some  offsetting  or  overbalancing  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  securing  buyers 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  dis- 
criminatory selling. 

Unfortunately  counsel  who  argued  the 
ease  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  not  prepared  to  make  either  prac- 
tical or  theoretical  arguments. 

Coming  now  to  the  Court's  construc- 
tion of  the  section  2  <b)  defense,  al- 
though the  practical  question  had  not 
been  raised,  it  said  that  by  passage  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  Congress  did  not 
seek  "either  to  abolish  competition  or 
so  radically  to  curtail  it  that  a  seller 
would  have  no  substantial  right  of  self- 
defense  against  a  price  raid  by  a  com- 
petitor"— supra,  page  249. 

Then  more  specifically  the  Court  said 
of  the  2  (b)  defense: 

That  still  consists  of  the  provision  that 
wherever  a  laivful  lower  price  of  a  com- 
petitor threatens  to  deprive  a  seller  of  a 
customer,  the  seller,  to  retain  that  customer. 
may  in  good  faith  meet  that  lower  prlc»~ 
supra,  page  242. 

Similar  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  price  to  be  met  must  be  a  lawful 
price,  appear  at  approximately  seven 
places  in  this  opinion. 

How  did  the  Court  decide  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  in  self-defense  is  to  con- 
■ist  of  meeting  a  competitor's  lawful 
price?  The  answer  appears  in  several 
places.    For  example  : 

In  the  Staley  case,  supra,  most  of  the 
Court's  opinion  Is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  Introduced  In  support 
of  the  seller's  defense  under  section  2  (b). 
The  discussion  proceeds  upon  the  assump- 
tion, applicable  here,  that  If  a  competitors 
••lower  price"  Is  a  Uwful  Individual  price 
offered  to  any  of  the  seller's  customers,  then 
the  seller  Is  protected,  under  section  2  (b). 
in  making  a  counteroffer  provided  the  seller 
proves  that  Its  counteroffer  Is  made  to  meet 
In  good  faith  lu  compeUtor's  equally  low 
price — supra,  page  244. 

Then  in  a  footnote  the  Court  quotes  a 
statement  of  two  members  of  the  PTC 
stafi"  filed  with  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  in  IMl,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

The  right  of  self-defense  against  competi- 
tive price  attacks  la  as  vital  In  a  competitive 
economy  as  the  right  of  self-defense  against 
personal  attack — supra,  page  247. 

And  the  Court  also  said: 

There  Is  also  a  suggestion  In  the  debates. 
as  well  as  In  the  remarks  of  this  Court  In 
the  Staley  cam.  supra,  that  a  competitor's 
lower  price,  which  may  be  met  by  a  seller 
under  the  protection  of  section  2  (b).  must 
be  a  lawful  price  (supra,  p.  M8). 

Unfortunately  the  Court's  opinion  does 
not  specify  where  the  suggestion  is  to 


be  found  In  the  debates  that  the  price 
to  be  met  must  be  a  lawful  price,  but 
the  remarks  impinging  upon  this  ques- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  Staley  decision 
cited  as  has  been  indicated,  the  report  of 
the  chairman  of  the  House  conferees, 
Mr.  Utterback. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  basic  diffl- 
culty.  and  the  nullifying  eflect>  of  the 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  decision  lies  not 
In  the  fact  that  the  Court  held  the  sec- 
tion 2  (b)  defense  to  be  a  complete 
defense,  but  Ir.  the  fact  that  It  con- 
structed the  defense  to  mean  that  a 
seller  is  Justified  in  violating  the  law  to 
meet  a  lawful  attack  rather  than  to  meet 
an  unlawful  attack.  As  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, arguments  are  being  made  that 
since  a  seller  is  Justified  in  making  a  dis- 
crimination to  meet  a  competitor's  law- 
ful price,  he  may  enjoy  the  presumption 
that  his  competitor's  price  is  lawful,  and 
proceed  with  immunity.  For  example, 
the  report  accompanying  one  of  the  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  "to  conform 
statutory  law  to  the  interpretation  of 
section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended. 
recently  enunciated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Standard  Oil  Company  against 
Federal  Trade  Commission. "  states: 

Certainly  a  seller  would  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible, under  normal  conditions,  to  Judge 
at  his  peril  whether  his  competitor  could 
Justify  the  lower  price  that  was  being  met. 
Competitors  do  not  normally  have  ready 
access  to  one  another's  books  of  account. 
In  the  ordinary  course  the  seller  may  safely 
start  with  the  assumption  that  the  lower 
price  of  a  competitor  which  he  Is  meeting  u 
lawful.  (Cf.  8.  Rept.  No.  293.  82d  Coug.. 
Ist  seas.,  to  acompany  8.  719.  p.  6.) 

Had  the  Court  constructed  the  defense 
to  mean  self-defense  in  the  normal  sense 
of  the  term,  with  the  burden  of  showing 
Justification  upon  the  defendant  plead- 
ing  this   defense,   the  seller   would   be 
Justified  in  his  violations  only  where  he 
could  show  that  he  was  in  dire  peril,  and 
where  the  circumstances  were  such  that 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  policing 
authorities  to  make  a  timely  interven- 
tion against  his  competitor's  unlawful 
act.     Moreover,  there  would  normally  be 
a  reasonable  limit  on  the  time  during 
which  the  seller  could  continue  to  meet 
a  competitor's  unlawful  price  without 
obtaining    legal    Intervention.    As    the 
Court  did  construct  the  2  <b)   defense, 
however,  it  would  appear  to  leave  the 
law  with  no  facility  for  terminating  a 
discriminatory     practice.    Indeed,     the 
sellers  who  make  the  lower  nondiscrim- 
inatory prices  which  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  sought  to  encourai,'e  lay  them- 
selves open  to  a  practical  penalty  for 
doing   so.     And   the   sellers   who   make 
nondiscriminatory  prices,  whether  lower 
or  not — as  is  u.sually  a  practical  necessity 
for  smaller  sellers — provide  an  unending 
Justification  for  their  competitors  to  vio- 
late the  law. 

The  genesis  of  the  Court's  construc- 
tion of  the  2  (b)  defense  would  be  In- 
complete without  some  consideration  of 
the  alternative  arguments  with  which 
the  Court  was  presented. 

The  Department  of  Justice  allowed 
the  FTC  to  assign  its  own  attorney  to 
present  its  case  to  the  Court.  The  PTC 
assigned  a  recently  appointed  associate 
general  counsel.  He  did  not  argue  either 
that  the  2  (b)   defense  should  Involve 


meeting  a  lawful  price  or  that  It  should 
Involve  meeting  an  unlawful  price.  He 
did  not  argue  either  that  the  defense 
should  pertain  to  retaining  a  customer 
or  that  it  should  pertain  to  acquiring  a 
new  cxistomer.  He  did  not  dispute  coun- 
sel for  SUndard's  position  on  these 
points.  His  argument  touched  upon 
none  of  these  things:  rather,  his  argu- 
ment was  in  essence  that  a  seller's  price 
discriminations  may  enhance  competi- 
tion at  the  seller's  level  while  Injuring 
compeUtion  at  the  reseUer's  level,  and 
that  the  2(b)  defense  should  mean  that 
the  FTC  would  balance  the  benefits 
against  the  injury  in  individual  situ- 
ations and  decide  in  each  case  where  the 
greater  social  good  lay.  This  argument 
appears  to  have  struck  the  Court  as 
being  dangerously  insufficient  in  provi- 
sion for  due  process,  for  In  rejecting  the 
argument  it  said: 

In  the  absence  of  more  explicit  require- 
menu  and  more  specific  standards  of  com- 
parison than  we  have  here.  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  an  lnjiu7  to  competlUon  at  a  level 
below  that  of  the  seller  can  thus  be  balanced 
fairly  against  a  JusUflcatlon  for  meeUng  the 
compeUtion  at  the  seller's  level.  We  hesi- 
tate to  accept  section  2  (b)  as  eeUbllshlng 
such  a  dubious  defense  (supra,  p.  261). 

In  1953  the  FTC  issued  a  modified 
finding  in  the  remanded  Standard  Oil, 
Indiana,  case,  declaring  that  Standard 
had  failed  to  sustain  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing the  2  (b)  defense.  Thus,  after  2 
years  of  considering  the  evidence,  the 
PTC  reached  a  conclusion  that  Stand- 
ard's price  discriminations  had  not  been 
made  "in  good  faith,"  stating,  in  part. 
as  follows: 

At  all  relevant  times  reepondent  (Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana)  knew  or  had  the  means  of 
knowing  and  should  have  known  that  the 
manner  In  which  It  priced  and  sold  lu  gaso- 
line continually  created  the  probability  of 
Injury  to  competition  between  retail  dealers 
who  bought  such  gasoline  at  different  prices 
and  resold  it  In  competition  with  one  an- 
other. 

•  •  •  e  e 

•   •  •  The  Commission  does  not  construe 

the  words  "In  good  faith"  In  section  2  (b) 
as  permitting  that  result.  (PTCs  modified 
finding  Issued  January  16,  1953.) 

Thus  the  Commission  appears  to  have 
reverted  to  a  test  enunciated  in  the  Ce- 
ment opinion,  which  is  that  the  2  (b) 
defense  does  not  "permit  a  seller  to  use 
a  sales  system  which  constantly  results 
in  his  getting  more  money  for  like  goods 
from  some  customers  than  he  does  from 
others'— opinion  cited— and  in  doing 
so  the  Commission  would  seem  of  neces- 
sity to  have  rejected  the  Courts  con- 
strucOon  of  the  defense  in  the  Standard 
Oil.  Indiana,  opinion,  which  construc- 
tion inherently  embraces  continual  dis- 
crimination. 

The  PTCs  modified  finding  Is  now 
pending  review  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit. 


PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HounxLo]  la 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our 
endeavors  to  bring  about  a  condition  of 
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lasting  peace  and  security,  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  create  and  support  power- 
ful American  military  forces  to  stand  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  dlaboUcal  schemes 
of  the  Kremlin.  Technological  military 
advancements  by  the  Soviets  during  the 
past  decade  have  had  a  profound  effect 
on  our  efforts.  We  have  been  called 
upon  to  emphasize  a  military  program 
adjusted  both  to  this  continuing  threat 
to  our  national  survival  and  to  new  mili- 
tary doctrinal  concepts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  perimeters  of  the 
world  have  shrunk.  No  longer  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  depend  complacently  upon 
the  luxury  of  time  or  the  security  of  dis- 
tance. A  powerful  military  force  In  be- 
ing is  this  Nation's  only  Insurance  against 
surprise  attack. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  we 
have  come  to  recognize  the  need  for  the 
rapid  buildup  toward  a  powerful  defen- 
sive and  deterrent  Air  Force.  The 
United  States  Air  Force  must  be  made 
such  an  Instrument,  available  to  the 
American  people  for  their  common  de- 
fense and  for  the  advancement  of  their 
national  interest.  It  can  and  should  be 
the  most  potent  assembly  of  organized 
military  strength  In  history.  It  is  the 
principal  military  means  with  which  the 
American  people  can  meet  the  perils  of 
this  age  of  danger. 

Our  efforts  to  create  such  a  force  have 
not  been  directed  merely  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  masses  of  manpower.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  considerable  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  the  use  of  minimum  man- 
power through  the  effective  and  maxi- 
mum use  of  American  scientific  genius. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency in  all  of  our  talk  of  military  budgets 
to  disregard  the  one  principal  element 
of  a  qualitative  military  force:  the  hu- 
man element.  The  most  effective  wea- 
pons that  science  can  produce  are  Just 
so  many  nuts  and  bolts  if  we  do  not  have 
the  finest  trained  manpower  to  operate 
them. 

Recently.  I  had  the  extreme  pleasure 
of  visiting  both  the  headquarters.  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  and  the  headquar- 
ters. Continental  Air  Defense  Command. 
I  am  hard  put  to  describe  the  dedicated 
spirit  of  the  many  individuals  that  I 
met  at  both  Installations.  Their  spirit 
is  magnificent,  despite  the  many  almost 
insurmountable  problems  that  crop  up 
daily  in  these  two  great  commands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  talks  with  both  Oen. 
Curtis  LeMay  at  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  Gen.  Frederick  H.  Smith.  Jr..  vice 
commander.  Air  Defense  Command,  left 
me  quite  disturbed. 

Of  the  many  problems  we  discussed, 
the  one  that  was  paramoimt  was  that 
of  personnel.  The  retention  of  person- 
nel in  these  two  organizations  that  pro- 
vide us  with  the  main  deterrent  against 
the  Soviet  Union  is  probably  their  most 
significant  problem. 

These  two  great  military  leaders  are 
concerned  about  the  situation.  Con- 
tinued loss  of  experienced  persoimel  has 
had  a  most  unfavorable  impact  on  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  their  units.  But 
what  is  even  worse  is  that  neither  can 
predict  an  appreciable  change  In  the 
present  trend. 

This  problem  Involves  more  than  just 
a  matter  of  pay.    It  Involves  such  Is- 


sues as  good  and  adequate  housing, 
proper  family  medical  care  and  survivors 
benefits.  It  involves  the  acceptance  of 
the  military  man  into  the  community 
family  and  an  awareness  by  the  com- 
mimlty  ^f  the  problems  that  are  inherent 
only  In  the  military. 

Above  all.  it  Involves  the  regenera- 
tion of  a  respect  for  an  honored  vocation 
and  the  elimination  of  the  too  frequent 
concept  of  the  second-class  citizen. 

There  is  all  too  often  a  willingness  to 
chip  away  at  the  benefits  that  have  been 
extended  to  military  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  points  stood  out  in 
my  discussions  at  SAC  and  ADC  covering 
the  persoimel  problem.  First,  the  com- 
parison of  military  pay  rates  versus 
civilian  for  flying  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel. Second,  the  requirements  placed 
upon  human  beings  to  provide  a  constant 
state  of  readiness  within  ADC. 

Upon  departing  SAC  and  ADC  head- 
quarters. I  asked  both  General  LeMay 
and  General  Smith  for  a  report  outlining 
their  major  personnel  problem  areas.  I 
have  received  them.  I  would  like  to 
quote  portions  from  these  reports.  First 
is  the  SAC  statement  regarding  pay  dif- 
ferentials: 

As  a  matter  of  information,  we  made  a 
comparison  of  a  SAC  B-47  air  division  with 
General  Motors  and  United  Air  Lines.  For 
every  $10.0(X>  that  General  Motors  has  In 
asset  value,  they  put  the  equivalent  of  $6,000 
Into  payroll,  or  60  percent  of  the  asset  value. 
For  every  $10.0<X)  that  United  Airlines  has 
In  asset  value,  they  put  the  equivalent  of 
$5,000  or  60  percent  Into  payroll.  For  every 
•10.000  that  a  SAC  B-t7  Air  Division  has  In 
asset  value,  they  put  the  eqtilvalent  of  $735 
or  7.3  percent  Into  payroll. 

If  you  took  the  total  asset  value  of  General 
Motors  and  divided  It  by  the  total  number  of 
General  Motors  employees,  the  asset  value 
would  be  $11,000  per  employee;  If  you  did  the 
same  thing  for  United  Airlines,  the  asset 
value  would  be  $10,500  per  employee.  If  you 
did  the  same  for  a  B-47  Air  Division,  the 
asset  value  would  be  $55.(KX)  per  employee. 

As  to  the  Air  Defense  problem,  tills  Ib 
what  General  i^nlth  has  to  say: 

The  nature  of  the  air  defense  mission  dic- 
tates a  constant  state  of  readiness  24  hours  a 
day  on  a  7  day  per  week  basis.  Geographi- 
cally, It  requires  that  our  units  be  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  location  determined  on  the  basis  of 
military  necessity,  technical  requirements, 
and  defense  capability  rather  than  with  re- 
gard to  favorable  climatic  and  living  condi- 
tions. The  net  result  of  these  two  facts  is 
that  by  and  large  our  people  are  assigned  to 
shift  duty  In  units  situated  considerable  dis- 
tances from  large  Air  Force  Installations  and 
also  from  civilian  communities  where  normal 
services  and  conveniences  can  be  made  avail- 
able. For  Instance,  85  percent  of  our  air- 
craft control  and  warning  radar  units  are 
located  from  a  minimum  of  20  mUes  to  a 
maximum  of  485  miles  from  their  parent 
organization.  To  a  lesser  degree  they  are  Iso. 
lated  from  even  the  most  rural  communities 
In  the  more  thinly  populated  areas  of  the 
country.  The  people  who  man  these  organ- 
izations face  much  the  same  situation  here 
as  they  do  at  Isolated  overseas  areas.  It  is 
upon  these  people  that  the  problems  of  ho\u- 
ing,  medical  care,  high  rents,  and  the  like 
have  particular  impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  are  excep- 
tionally fine  statements  that  clearly  deli- 
neate the  personnel  problem  that  the 
entire  Air  Force  is  faced  with.    With  the 


permission  of  my  colleagues,  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Rscord  the  complete 
reports  from  which  I  have  extracted 
these  statements  and  suggest  they  be 
read  by  all: 

Pat  DtrmxHTUL.  Ant  Foicb  akd  Civuiam 
Bntsbpusb 

1.  I¥om  a  study  of  the  agreements  be- 
tween an  established  airline  and  Its  em- 
ployees an  interesting  comparison  of  rates 
of  pay  between  the  Air  Force  and  the  air- 
line can  be  made. 

a.  The  comparison  Is  made  between  the 
exact  Jobs  In  each  Instance  and  with  ap- 
proximately the  same  length  of  service. 

(a)  An  airline  DC-7  pilot  (captain  on 
domestic  lUght)  and  an  Air  Force  Captain 
flying  a  B-47,  B-38,  or  B-62,  both  with  over 
8  years'  service.  wUl  be  compared.  The  air- 
line pUot  wUl  receive  for  an  80-ho\ir  flying 
month  (normal)  $1,448.00.  The  Air  Force 
pUot  will  receive  $756.68. 

(b)  An  airline  captain  on  International 
flights,  flying  82  hours,  draws  approximately 
$18,480.00  per  year.  He  can  be  compared  to 
one  of  our  Wing  Commanders  with  20  years 
service  who  draws  $13,767  per  year  and  has 
60  B-47's  under  his  command. 

(c)  An  airline  flight  dispatcher  with  10 
years  service  will  draw  a  healthy  $745  per 
month,  while  the  Air  Force  Master  Sergeant 
with  the  same  service  and  the  same  duty 
wlU  earn  $375.40. 

(d)  An  airline  panel  engineer  with  2  years 
experience  will  receive  $545  per  month.  An 
Air  Force  Airman  First  Class  on  a  C-124  re- 
ceives $194,  which  Includes  allowance  equiv- 
alents. For  the  purpose  of  this  comparison, 
both  are  unmarried. 

(e)  The  Air  Force  Master  Sergeant  serv- 
ing as  a  Line  Chief  wUl  earn  $375.40  per 
month,  with  an  additional  $55  per  month  as 
flying  pay.  The  Line  Chief  will  not  receive 
flying  pay  each  month,  but  possibly  every 
other  month.  The  airline  lead  mechanic 
will  earn  a  basic  wage  of  $97.20  for  a  40- 
hour  week.  This  figure  does  not  Include 
shift  differential,  overtime  or  test  flight 
pay.  If  he  were  to  work  8  hours  overtime 
and  have  8  hours  of  test  flights  the  airline 
lead  mechanic  will  draw  over  $150  per  week, 
or  $600  per  month. 

3.  A  comparison  between  mechanics  In 
our  combat  wings  and  mechanics  working 
for  an  airplane  company  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  skilled  aircraft  mechanic  (bomb- 
navlgatlon  systems  mechanic,  aircraft  en- 
gine mechanic  or  radar  mechanic)  In  a  B-47. 
B-36  or  B-52  Wing  is  paid  from  $205  to  $40T 
per  month  with  the  average  In  SAC  being 
$243  a  month  due  to  the  grades  of  airmen 
assigned.  The  pay  listed  above  includes 
pay  and  allowances,  or  its  equivalent  and 
Is  the  range  for  airmen  second  class  (single) 
with  over  2  years  service  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing a  Master  Sergeant  (married  with  over 
2  dependents)  and  over  12  years'  service. 
The  pay  for  these  same  specialties  by 
Boeing  Airplane  Company  ranges  from  $318 
to  $450  monthly,  not  Including  any  overtime 
compensations.  The  fringe  benefits  for  the 
military  Individual  and  the  civilian  em- 
ployee are  approximately  equal  In  value. 

(b)  Some  of  our  airmen  technicians  are 
qualified  uix>n  completing  a  4-year  enlist- 
ment in  the  Air  Force  to  secure  Jobs  as  Con- 
tractor-Technicians In  civilian  Industry,  re- 
ceiving pay  that  wUl  normally  range  from 
$500  to  over  $800  per  month,  depending 
upon  their  seniority.  In  exceptional  cases 
Contractor-Technicians  can  earn  up  to 
$1,100  per  month. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  Information,  we  made  a 
comparison  of  a  SAC  B-47  Air  Division  with 
General  Motors  and  United  Air  Lines.  For 
every  $10,000  that  General  Motors  has  in 
asset  value,  they  put  the  equivalent  oT 
$6,000  Into  payroU,  or  60  percent  of  the  aasei 
value.    For  every  $10/)00  that   United  Air 
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Umm  lun  in  MMt  T«hw,  thtj  pat  tHe  equlr- 
•tont  of  $5JI00  or  OO  peremt  Into  pttyroU. 
Wot  ev«ry  $10,000  that  a  SAC  &-47  Air  Dlvl- 
•Ion  baa  la  Mset  ralue.  th«y  pat  tb«  aqulv- 
•lent  of  STSS  or  13  percent  Into  payroll. 

Jt  you  took  the  total  aaeet  vahie  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  dlvldeil  It  by  tha  total  nxun- 
ber  of  Ocaeral  Motaia  employees,  the  aaeet 
value  would  be  911.000  per  emi^yee:  tf  you 
did  the  •ame  thing  for  United  Air  Lines,  the 
aeeet  value  would  be  $10,500  per  employee. 
If  you  did  the  same  for  a  B-47  Air  DiTislon. 
the  asset  value  would  be  $56,000  per  em- 
ployee. 

We  point  this  out  to  show  the  eost  of  the 
equipment  and  property  in  a  B-47  Air  Dtvi- 
ilon  for  which  our  people  are  responsible. 

0.  The  preeent  cost  of  a  B-47.  B-30.  and 
Is  ■•  foUowa: 


(a)  B-fi»— $10,409,765 

(b)  B-Se— $4,138,125 
(C)   B-47— $a.449.4Se. 

IVoTB. — All  pay  for  Air  Force  personnel 
llated  includes  basic  pay  and  allowances  or 
the  allowance  equivalent  for  single  airmen 
who  are  furnished  Qoverument  quarters  and 
cubslstence. 


RKSBOfT/urmw. 

COMMAWD, 

An  Tamcm  Bsas, 

eolorado  Springs.  Goto.,  Februmry  15, 1959. 
Bon.  Chit  Hoisraua. 

Chatrmmn,  MiUtarf  Subcommittee, 

Mouse  Oovemment  Operations  Com- 
ttitte.  House  of  ttepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbss  Ifa.  HoLirtzui:  During  yotir  recent 
visit  here  with  the  other  members  of  yous 
committee,  you  asked  me  to  write  you  on  the 
Air  Defense  Command  situation  with  regard 
to  the  retention  of  our  military  peraonneL 

The  retention  of  our  trained  people  is  prob- 
ably the  most  significant  problem  which 
faeea  thla  eoounand  today.  We  are  greatly 
eoaoemed  about  the  situation  because  of 
the  lmf)aet  it  has  on  our  effectiveness  and 
•ISO  beeauee  we  cannot  at  thla  time  predict 
any  appreciable  change  in  the  present  trend. 
TtM  Air  Defense  Command  is  not  unique  in 
thla  respect  when  compared  with  other  com- 
mands in  the  Air  Force  but  it  does  have 
certain  characteristics  which  I  consider 
worthy  to  bring  again  to  your  attention. 

The  nature  of  the  air  defense  mission  dic- 
tates a  constant  state  of  readiness  24  hours  a 
day  on  a  7  day  per  week  basis.  Geographical- 
ly it  requires  that  o\u  units  be  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  with  th«ir 
location  determined  on  the  basis  of  military 
necessity,  technical  reqiiirements  and  de- 
fense capability  rather  than  with  regard  to 
favorable  climatic  and  living  conditions.  The 
net  resuU  of  these  two  facts  is  that  by  and 
large  our  people  are  assigned  to  shift  duty  in 
\mlts  situated  considerable  distances  from 
large  Air  Force  Installations  and  also  from 
civilian  conununlUes  where  normal  services 
and  conveniences  can  be  made  available.  For 
Instance.  85  percent  of  our  Aircraft  Control 
and  Warning  Radar  Units  are  located  from  a 
minimum  of  20  mUes  to  a  maximum  of  485 
miles  from  their  parent  organization.  To  a 
leaaer  degree  they  are  isolated  from  even  the 
most  rural  communities  in  the  more  thinly 
popuIate<l  areas  of  the  country.  The  people 
who  man  these  organisations  face  much  the 
same  situation  here  as  they  do  at  isolated 
overseas  areaa.  It  is  upon  these  people  that 
the  problems  of  housing,  medical  care,  high 
rents  and  the  like  have  particular  Impact. 

The  technical  requlrementa  of  the  mission 
assigned  this  command  have  a  distinct  bear- 
ing on  the  problem  tn  two  main  categories. 
First,  the  extremely  complicated  equipment 
we  must  uae  requires  oa  to  train  people  for  a 
considerable  part  of  their  service  contract  in 
the  fields  which  make  them  a  nattiral  sourca 
for  utUlaaUon  in  dvlllaa  induatrlea.     Sec- 


ondly, tiae  of  thla  equipment  to  matlmum 
eapabUity  requlrea  such  undesirable  prac- 
tices from  a  personnel  standpoint  as  the  po- 
sitioning of  radar  units  on  mountain  tops. 
For  operational  reasons,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  restrict  defense  coverage  of  the  northern, 
eold-weather  areas  to  apscifle  type  of  fighter 
units.  Until  recently  therefore  we  find  a  sit- 
uation whereby  certain  of  our  combat  teams 
and  their  support  personnel  were  limited  to 
service  in  the  northern  area  of  this  coiintry 
and  at  far-reaching  Air  Defense  complexes  in 
Alaska,  Canada,  Ifewfoinidland,  and  Iceland. 
The  above  generalities  have  a  cumulative 
and  negative  effect  on  the  career  intentions 
of  our  people  and  I  think  specific  examples 
of  this  situation  are  appropriate. 

(a)  The  fire  control  systems  mechanic  la 
an  airnuui  who  maintains  electronic  compo- 
nents of  the  armament  systems  in  o\xt  fighter 
aircraft.  We  are  authorized  over  2,000  of 
these  men  and  have  a  reenllstment  rate  of 
only  ao  percent  in  thla  cutagory.  We  have 
now  and  anticipate  for  some  tinM  a  manning 
of  only  12  percent  in  the  technician  level  of 
skill  in  this  specialty.  The  radar  repair 
mechanic  on  our  aircraft  control  and  warn- 
ing systems  Is  authorized  this  command  in 
numbers  of  approximately  2.000:  we  have  a 
reenllstment  rate  of  only  17  percent  and  in 
the  technician  category  we  tiave  only  26  per- 
cent manning. 

(b)  The  officer  picture  la  Illustrated  by 
our  sltiuitlon  in  fighter  pilots  and  radar  con- 
trollers. These  are  the  men  who  make  up 
the  air  and  ground  components  of  our  opera- 
tional team.  We  are  currently  short  fighter 
pilots  and  of  those  now  on  hand.  661  become 
eligible  for  separation  during  the  calendar 
year  1956.  Baaed  on  our  pnst  experience  only 
152  of  this  number,  or  23  percent,  will  extend 
their  tours  of  active  duty.  In  the  controller 
category,  the  man  who  directs  the  air  battta 
from  the  ground  by  means  of  radar,  we  pres- 
ently have  a  critical  shortage.  Furthermore, 
of  the  controllers  now  assigned  to  this  com- 
mand, over  4C0  become  eli^bie  for  separation 
daring  1956  and  of  this  number,  only  10  per- 
cent are  expected  to  extend  their  active  duty 
tours. 

From  a  military  standpoint  the  loes  of  our 
•killed  people  described  above  constitutes  a 
tremendo\is  handicap.  Although  we  recelvs 
replacements  fcr  those  people  who  leave  the 
service,  we  are  constantly  faced  with  the 
problem  of  a  lack  of  skill  and  experience. 
For  Instance,  70  percent  of  our  airmen  are 
now  in  their  first  enlistment.  The  task  of 
training  these  airmen  to  effectively  use  and 
maintain  the  highly  technical  machines  and 
equipment  which  we  mu:>t  have  Is  tremen- 
dous. Many  of  these  men  spend  as  much  as 
2  years  of  a  4-year  enlistment  In  a  training 
capacity.  The  average  ojst  of  training  an 
airman  in  the  Air  Force  Is  some  $15,000  but 
in  the  categories  in  which  we  are  primarily 
concerned,  the  training  cost  may  be  as  high 
as  $75,000. 

I  can  assure  you  that  in  this  command  we 
are  taking  every  Internal  action  we  can  de- 
vise to  Increase  the  attractiveness  of  the 
service  career  and  to  retain  our  people.  The 
simple  fact  remains  that  our  people  do  not 
find  the  monetary  remuneration  or  the  other 
tangible  benefits  which  are  apparently  avail- 
able in  other  fields  of  endeavor.  We  are 
keenly  aware  of  pending  legislation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  en- 
hance service  career  beneats  and  to  Increase 
the  attractiveness  of  the  service  career.  We 
are  convinced  that  only  by  providing  our 
people  with  the  pay.  housing,  medical  care, 
survivor  benefiU  and  the  like  wlU  we  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  present  civilian  economy 
in  retaining  the  men  necessary  for  adequata 
defense  of  this  country. 
Sincerely. 

FUSBoc  H.  Smtth,  Jr, 
Major  General,  United  States 
Air  Force.  Vice  Commander. 


L£AVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  Qsanlmous  oonsent,  lesTo  of  ab- 
sence WM  ffrmntad  to: 

Mr.  OtANT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AXNKWB).  for  Tuesday,  March  13.  1956, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  H.  Casl  AMDESSKir  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  A17G08T  H.  AirousEii) ,  Indefinitely, 
on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Smr-BitowN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Sadlax).  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness at  Hartford.  Conn. 

Mr.  Harris  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hats 
of  Arkansas) ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  hcxe- 
tofore  entered  were  granted  to: 

Mr.  LxswsKi.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Meaobr,  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  O'Brikx  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes on  Monday  next 

Mr.  HourisLo.  for  20  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Knox,  for  45  minutes  today  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude certain  newspaper  articles  and 
other  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Kkatimc.  for  30  minutes  on  Thurs- 
day next  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  certain  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Ricoro.  or  to  re- 
vise and  extend  remarks,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  STTLLnrAif  and  to  include  testi- 
mony she  gave  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  Selocv  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dacvk. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bttrlsson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Matthxws. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Yatks  in  four  instances  and  to  in- 
clude copies  of  newsletters  he  sent  to 
his  constitutents. 

Mr.  WiLUs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MrrcALF). 

Mr.  MuLTxR  in  3  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  in  one.  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $400. 

Mr.  RomHO  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Murray  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  EmfcELi.  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Wainwricrt  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous materiaL 

Mr.  Bentlxt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wainwright)  and  to  include  extraneous 
materiaL 

Mr.  AvKXT 

Mr.  Latham   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
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Haixkck)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  KxATUfo  In  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr,  Fltnt  and  include  a  statement. 

Mr.  PxLLY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
YooNcn). 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  March  7.  1956: 

H.  R.  7588.  An  act  granting  the  1>eneflts  c€ 
section  301  (a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  certain  children  of  United 
States  citizens. 

On  March  12.  1956:  ! 

H.  R.  35S2.  An  act  to  auth<niBe  the  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  project  for  the  Great 
Lakes  connecting  channels  above  Lake  Erie; 

and 

H.  R.  7201.  An  act  relating  to  the  taxation 
of  Income  of  insurance  companies. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BLTTCH,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.).  im- 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  March  15.  1956. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

1630.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sscretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  certify- 
ing that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land 
classification  has  been  made  of  the  lands  to 
be  served  by  the  Mlchaud  Flats  project  un- 
der the  change  In  development  plan,  and 
that  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  are  susceptible 
to  the  production  of  agriculturtil  crops  by 
means  of  either  gravity  or  sprinkler  irriga- 
tion, pursuant  to  Public  Law  172,  83d  Ck)n- 
greEs:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

1631.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Development,  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  Dspartment 
of  the  Army  research  and  development  con- 
tracts for  the  period  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  195S,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  Public 
Law  657.  82d  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1632.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant, Sscretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  report  covering  all  tort  claims  paid  by 
this  Department  In  the  fiscal  year  1055,  piu*- 
suant  to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28 
U.  S.  C,  sec.  2673):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1633.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entlUed  "A  bill  to  give  effect  to 
the  Convention  on  Oreat  Lakes  Fisheries 
signed  at  Washington  September  10.  1954. 
and  for  other  purposes":  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  400.  Resolution 
to  authorise  a  study  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  the  coal  Industry:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  Mo.  1872),  Referred  to  the 
Bouss  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.  R.  9770.  A  bUl  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  with  amendment  (Rept,  Mo. 
1873),  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  niinols:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  S.  2364.  An  act 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes:  vrlthout  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1874),  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BENTLET:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs:  House  Resolution  370.  Resolution 
to  continue  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
concerning  reunification  of  certain  peoples, 
the  admission  of  Japan  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  regarding  Communist  enslave- 
ment; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1877). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Interim  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries on  abandonment  of  Panama  Railroad, 
pursuant  to  Hovise  Resolution  118  (84th 
Cong.):  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1878).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Dlinols:  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  H.  R.  8493.  A 
bill  to  exempt  from  taxation  certain  prop- 
erty of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Inc..  In  the  District  of  Colimxbla; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1879).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  wei*  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Joint  Resolution  654.  Joint 
resolution  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1875).  Refored 
to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

BCr.  FEIGHAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Houce  Joint  Resolution  566.  Joint 
resolution  to  waive  certain  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1876).  Refenred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  "BLTTCB.: 

R.  R.  9896.  A  bUI  to  provide  sunplemen- 
tary  benefits  for  recipients  of  public  assist- 
ance who  are  In  need  through  the  Issuance  of 
certificates  to  be  used  in  the  acquisition  of 
surplus  agricultxiral  food  and  fiber  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 

H.R.9897.  A   bill   to   amend   and   clarify 
section  0  (d)  of  the  Universal  MUltary  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  to  confirm  Jurisdiction  In 
the  Federal  courts  to  enforce  section  9  (g) 
(3) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  BBOYHIU.: 

H.R.  9808.  A  bm  to  provide  particular 
designations  for  the  highway  bridges  over  the 
Potomac  River  at  14th  Street  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.  R.9899.  A  bill  to  provide  particular 
designations  for  the  highway  bridges  over  the 
Potomac  River  at  14th  Street  in  tlie  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ALBERT: 

H.R.9900.  A  biU  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amounts 
payable  thereunder  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  States  having  approved  plans  for 
old-age  assistance;  to  the  Ccxnmittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BTRD: 

H.R.9901,  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,(X)0  the  income-tax  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer  for  a  dependent,  and  $1300  for 
a  dependent  chUd  (until  said  child  reaches 
21  years  of  age)  while  attending  any  busi- 
ness school,  college,  or  university:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.9902.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  serving 
of  alcoholic  beverages  to  passengers  on  air- 
craft In  fUght;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  F(x«ign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.  R.  9903.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
benefits  of  section  1231  shall  be  available 
with  respect  to  livestock  held  for  any  pur- 
pose by  taxpayer  for  6  months  at  more;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.9904.  A    bUl    to    provide    vocational 
training   for   adult   Indians:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  9905.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  continu- 
ance of  life-insurance  coverage  \uider  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended.  In  the  case  of  em- 
ployees receiving  benefits  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.  R.  9906.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.  R.  9907.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

H.  R.  9908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  pvuTWses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 

H.  R.  9909.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  discov- 
ery, development,  and  production  of  mica  in 
the  United  States,  Its  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  KEE: 

H.  R.  9910.  A  bill  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional assistance  program  for  children  of 
servicemen  who  died  as  a  result  of  a  disabil- 
ity inciured  in  line  of  duty  during  World  War 
n  or  the  Korean  service  period  in  combat  or 
from  an  instrumentality  of  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.  R.  9911.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement by  the  Government  of  Insurance 
against  risk  to  civilian  personnel  of  liability 
for  personal  injury  or  death,  or  for  property 
damage,  arising  from  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  In  the  performance  of  official  Gov- 
ernment duties,  and  for  other  pxirpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice.   . 

By  Mr.  McCARTHT: 

H.  B.  9912.  A  bm  to  exempt  Shipments  of 
certain  Uvestock.  fish  and  agrlciUtural  oom- 
modities  from  tbs  tax  on  ths  tran^ortation 
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of  property:  to  th*  Ootamttta*  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  McOOMOUOH: 
H.  R.  iWlS.  A  taUl  to  amend  tba  Internal 
Bawiniia  God*  ai  ItM  to  exempt  from  tax 
amounta  paid  for  admlanion  to  certain  ro> 
to  the  Oaaaaltlae  oa  Waya  and  ICeans. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
.R.M14.  A  MU  to  amend  the  BaUroad 
It  Act  ot  1997  to  provide  lacreaaaa 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purpoeea.  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Tonigu  Corn- 
By  Ur.  PATMAN: 
■.  R.  9915.  A  bUl  relating  to  tbe  tax  treat- 
■MDt  of  chain  atorca  operated  at  a  loaa;  to 
«he  On—iiiUliee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mrs.  PPOST: 
n.  R.  9918.  A  bin  to  permit  the  tne  mar- 
ketlng  of  newty  mined  gold;  to  Uie  Commlt- 
«ae  OB  BanUny  and  Currency. 

H.  R.  ••IT.  A  bill  to  create  a  United  SUtea 
Department  of  Mineral  Resources  and  to  pre- 
■eribe  the  functions  thereof :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  OoTcmment  Operations. 

H.  R  9918.  A  bUl  to  authcrlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  and  execute 
m  eontract  with  the  Riverside  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. IdalM.  relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  district's  works,  and  other  matters;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  PHILBIir; 
H.  R.  9919.  A    bill    to    proTlde    Inrurance 
against  flood  damage,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  tbm  Oommittee  on  Banking  and  Currracy. 
By  Mr.  PRICK: 
H.  R.  9930.  A  bill  to  proTlde  ft>r  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the 
ITnlted  States  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Ssrrices. 

By  Mr.  RODINO; 
n.  R.  •921.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  prorlslon 
Of  housing  for  elderly  familtes  and  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SHI7FORD: 
H.  B.  9923.  A  bill  to  proTlde  that  certain 
veterans    suffering    from    active    pulmonary 
tuberculosis  shall  be  deemed  to  be  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  for  pension  pur- 
poses  while   they   are   hospitalized;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUZ  of  California: 
H.  B.  9933.  A  bill  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affalrai 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.  R.  99M.  A  blU  to  advance  olBcers  on  the 
fatired  list  of  the  Army  to  the  highest  officer 
grade  for  which  tltey  satisfactorily  performed 
the  duties  in  Ume  of  war;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
B.  R.  992d.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  sound- 
prooOng  of  two  elcnMntary-scbool  buildings 
of   the   Rosen   Heights   Independent  School 
District:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    TOUNO: 
H.  R  i>9M   A  bill  to  amend  Utle  m  of  the 
Barrlceman's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as 
•mended,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Onmanlttee  on  Vetarana'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  8937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  lU  of  the 
Senrtoamen's  Readjustment  Act  to  remove 
oartain  impedlmenu  to  the  processing  of 
applications  for  Veterans'  Administration  di- 
rect loans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  9938.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  standard  silver  dollars  In  commemoration 
of  the  Nevada  Silver  Centenary  and  the  lOOth 
annlvaniary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Com- 
stock  Lode  at  Virginia  City.  Nev.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.  R.  9929.  A  biU  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional assistance  program  for  children  of 
servicemen  who  died  as  a  rasiilt  of  a  dis- 
ability incurred  in  line  of  duty  during  World 
War  n  or  the  Korean  service  period  in  com- 
bat or  from  an  instrumentality  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


H.  R.  9030.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  essential  production  of  tungsten 
ores  and  concentrates  In  the  United  States. 
Its  Territories  and  posse  isions.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Oommittee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  PTOeT: 

H.  J.  Res.  578.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  committee   to  investigate  the  gold 
mining  Industry:  to  the  Committee  on  Buiaa. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

H.  J.  Rea.  579.  Joint  resolution  to  sstabiiah 
a  Joint  oongrseslonal  conunlttee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  United  Statee 
International  exchange  of  Persona  Programa; 
to  tha  Ootnmittee  on  Ruiea. 
By   Mr.   POAQX: 

H.  Res.  426.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  cmtain  proceedings  m  the  House 
OomnUttee  on  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WHXIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Res.  437.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  take  all  possible  and  appro- 
priate measures  through  negotiation  to  ob- 
tain maximum  Jurisdiction  over  members  of 
Xhm  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statea  with 
respect  to  offenses  committed  against  the 
laws  of  foreign  nations  in  which  United 
States  Forces  are  stationed;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Foreign  Affaire. 


UEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Virginia,  memorialis- 
ing the  President  and  the  Oongreas  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  a  Uniform  Reciprocal 
Enforcement  of  Support  Act  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   ASHLTV: 
H.  R.  9931.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  posthumously  to  George  Fox.  Alex- 
ander  Ooode,   Clark    Poling,   and    John   P. 
Washington  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
H.  R.9933.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
ceeco  Romano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
fliclary. 

By  Mr    BRAT: 
H.  R  9933  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Mrs.  Jerry 
A.  Hackler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BTRNB8  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R.  9934.    A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Mrs. 
Hllkka  Kausttnen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLE: 
H.  R.  9935.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Mrs. 
Erika  Katharine  Passer  Kresge;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUR'nS  of  MassachusetU: 
H  R  9930.    A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Mavis  Louise  Rhodes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio: 
H.  R.  9937.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Donate 
Dt  Glrolamo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HUX: 
B.  R.993«.  A   bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bain- 
Kuan  Liu  and  bther  T.  C.  liu;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONCUGH: 
H.R.  9939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Steven 
Slota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

B.  R.  9940.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mr*. 
Maria  Vadass;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  PATTBLSON: 

H.R.9941.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Theresa  K.  BCaschl  Wellersdick;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PBLLT: 

H.  R.  SMO.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Ifrs.  Po-Llng  L'u  and  minor  son.  George  Liu; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chlh-Tee 
Wu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAT: 

H.  R.  9944.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  HJalmar 
Johansen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD: 

B.  R.  9945.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Magal- 
lano  Tlong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

BR.  9946.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Capt.  Edward  J.  Stelclien. 
United  SUtes  Nsval  Reserve  (retired),  to 
the  grade  of  rear  adrrUral  on  the  Naval  Re- 
serve retired  list;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H  R  9947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  WllUam  Edward  Wine;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

B  R.  9948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joeephlne 
Shelby:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALTIS: 

H.  J.  Res.  580.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.  J.  Res.  561.  Joint  resolution  to  waive  cer- 
tain subsections  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  In  behalf 
of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  221.  Concurrent  rcaelutlon  fa- 
voring the  granting  of  the  sUtus  of  per- 
manent residence  to  certain  allcna;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETTTIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XJLll.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

645  By  Mr  BRAT:  PettUon  of  19  peraona 
Of  Greene  County.  Ind..  in  support  of  H.  R. 
4637.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
alcoholic  beverage  advertising  In  Interstate 
commerce:  to  the  Oommittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

646.  Also,  petition  of  21  persons  of  Monrr>e 
County,  Ind  ,  In  support  of  H  R  4627.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  alcoholic 
beverage  advertuing  In  interstate  commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

647.  Also,  petition  of  145  persons  of  Monroe 
County.  Ind..  in  support  of  H.  H.  4627.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  transporUtlon  of  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  In  interstate  commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

648.  Also.  peUUon  of  17  persons  of  Monroe 
County.  Ind..  in  support  of  H.  R.  4627.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  alcohollo 
beverage  adverttaing  in  inbersute  commerce: 
to  the  CX>mmlttee  on  Interstate  ^^4  Fteeign 
Commerce. 

649  Also.  peUtlon  of  49  members  o*  Frank 
Courtney  Poet  No.  22.  the  American  Legion. 
Linton.  Ind  .  in  support  of  H.  R  7886.  a  bUl  to 
Increase  veterans'  penslona  when  given  for 
nonservtce  connected  rtlsaNlltiea:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affaire. 

660.  By  Mr  BUSH :  PetlUon  of  Sid  R.  Stad- 
ler  and  other  veterans  at  Oolumbla  Oounty. 
Pa.,  urging  the  immediate  enactment  of  a 
separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for  vet- 
erans Of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and 
orphana;  to  tlie  Committee  oo  Veterans' 
Affalra. 

661.  Also,  petition  of  William  R.  Flood  and 
other  veterans  of  Lycoming  cotuity,  Pa.,  urg- 
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log  the  immediate  enactment  of  a  separate 
and  flberal  pension  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
'  652.  By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN:  Petition  of  Jeese 
M.  Seaver.  and  201  other  cltlama  of  Halifax 
County.  N.  C.  protesting  alcoholic  beverage 
sdvertlslng  on  radio  and  television:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

653.  Also,  petition  of  Rev.  C.  8.  Orogan.  and 
73  other  cltisens.  of  Roanoke  Rapids.  N.  C. 
in  support  of  Wlls  S.  923  and  companion  bill 
II.  R.  4627:  to  the  Oommittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

654.  Also.  petlUon  of  Rev.  Ben  F.  Musser. 
and  25  other  cltlaens.  of  Seaboard.  N.  C.  pro- 
testing the  advertising  of  aloohoLc  beverages 
on  radio  and  television:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

655.  Also,  petition  of  Rev.  Paul  D.  Early, 
and  39  other  citizens,  urging  the  support  of 
6.  923  and  companion  bill  H.  R.  4627;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   

656.  By  Mr.  HOBVEN:  Petition  urging  Im- 
mediate enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal 
pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterana'  Affairs. 

657.  By  Mr.  SHCHST:  Petition  of  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Hamilton  and  other  citizens  of  Polk  County. 
Mo.,   urging   the   passage  of   legislation   to 


prohibit  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  on 
radio  and  television;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cbmmerce. 

658.  Also,  petition  of  Joe  Bountree  and 
other  citizens  of  Oeark  County,  Mo.,  urging 
support  of  blUs,  S.  923  and  H.  R.  4627,  legUla- 
tlon  prohibiting  alcoholle  beverage  advertis- 
ing on  radio  and  televlalon:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

660.  Also,  petition  of  8.  H.  Johnson  and 
other  cltlaens  of  Jasper  County.  Mo.,  urging 
immediate  enactment  of  a  separate  and  lib- 
eral pension  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

060.  Aleo.  petition  of  ^oe  Taylor  and  other 
dtlzena  of  Neosho.  Mo.,  urging  immediate 
enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

661.  Also,  petition  of  Amos  A.  Wynkoop 
and  other  citizens  of  Greene  Coimty,  Mo., 
tuning  inunedlate  enactment  of  a  separate 
and  liberal  pension  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  their  vridows  and  orphans; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Veteraiu'  Affalra. 

662.  Also,  petition  of  Oscar  T.  Williamson 
and  other  citizens  of  Lawrence  County,  Mo., 
txrging  inunedlate  enacUneut  of  a  separate 
and  liberal  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


662.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  the  aec- 
retary.  Lower  Tule  River  Irrigation  District. 
PortervUle,  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  recom- 
mending that  funds  be  alloeated  for  the 
Immediate  commencement  ot  construetlan 
of  Success  Dam  on  the  Tule  River  and 
Terminus  Dam  on  the  Kaweah  River;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Approprlationa. 

664.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary.  Porter 
Slough  Ditch  Co.,  PortervUle,  Calif.,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  urging  the  immediste  ap- 
prtatlon  of  the  Initial  funds  neossaary  for 
the  commencement  of  construction  of  Suc- 
cess Dam.  and  to  make  such  additional 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  completion 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

665.  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  BMT 
Division.  Holy  Name  Society,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  expressing  their  support  of 
the  principles  of  the  jiropoaed  Brlcker 
amendment  to  our  Federal  ConsUtutlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

666.  Also,  petition  of  the  dty  clerk.  Port 
Arthur.  Tex.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  urging 
support  of  the  pending  legislation  providing 
for  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of 
right-of-way  and  relocating  public  utilities 
incidental  to  construction;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


The  GoIdcB  Yean  Car  B«  GI«rioas  Tears 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiHOXB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Tuesday.  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
men were  talking  about  chUdren  when  I 
entered  the  cloakroom  oni^  day  last  week. 
One  had  remarked  about  how  quickly 
children  grow  up  today,  when  another 
Member  Interrupted  to  tell  about  the 
adolescent  whose  father  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  to  educate  him  about 
some  of  the  facts  of  life.  After  much 
hesitation,  the  father  mustered  enough 
courage  to  Invite  the  boy  into  the  living 
room,  saying:  "Son,  you're  getting  on  in 
years  now.  Fd  like  to  have  a  good  heart- 
to-heart  talk  with  you  about  the  facts 
of  life."  "Sure,  dad,"  said  the  boy, 
"what  do  you  want  to  know?" 

Youth  knows  so  much.  Mark  Twain 
used  to  describe  his  feelings  toward  his 
father  in  this  way: 


When  I 


I»~ 


He  said— 

I  thought  my  father  knew  so  little  about  so 
many  things.  When  I  became  31,  however, 
my  father  suddenly  became  very  bright.  I 
Wat  amazed  by  how  much  be  bed  learned  In 
the  last  6 


We  cherish  yo^th  tn  this  eountry.  We 
cherish  youth  60  much  that  we  are  really 
quite  immature  in  our  attitudes  toward 
our  older  people.  We  discard  them,  per- 
haps not  in  the  same  barbaric  manner 
as  some  prtmittve  tribes,  which  drive 
their  older  people  out  of  the  community, 

en 28S 


but  our  treatment  is  nearly  as  bad.  Each 
year  we  consign  healthy,  alert  men  and 
women  by  the  himdreds  to  the  scrap 
heap  and  to  an  early  physical  and  men- 
tal breakdown,  because  we  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  most  of  our  older 
people  want  to  work  and  can  work,  and 
that  a  Job  is  the  best  guaranty  of  their 
self-respect  and  independence. 

The  sloughing  off  process  begins 
sarly — at  age  45  for  men  and  35  for 
women.  At  these  eazly  ages,  according 
to  a  Department  of  Labw  finding  a  few 
years  ago.  the  odds  are  6  to  1  against 
their  getting  new  jobs  even  in  a  tight 
labor  market  The  Federal  Oovemmept. 
which  used  to  be  one  of  the  worst  offend- 
ers in  refusing  emplojrment  because  of 
age.  no  longer  does  so  because  of  my 
amendment  last  year  which  prohibited 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  using 
age  as  a  qualification.  For  some  time 
Secretary  of  Labor  Bilitchell  has  made  a 
determined  and  worthy  effort  to  persuade 
private  industry  to  abandon  its  long- 
standing preference  for  young  people 
only.  Ill  wager,  however,  that  the  6  to  1 
odds  have  not  fallen  very  much. 

At  age  05  comes  the  culminating  blow. 
If  a  person  has  been  tacky  enough  to 
work  until  he  reaches  that  age.  compul- 
sory retirement  takes  him  out  of  his 
Job,  regardless  of  his  capabilities.  A  few 
years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  tool- 
maker  in  Detroit,  in  which  he  said: 

I  was  getting  along  fine  at  my  Job,  feeling 
good  and  doing  my  work  well.  I  had  worked 
there  for  30  years  and  I  was  64.  Along  came 
my  birthday  and  I  was  out  of  work.  I  was 
good  enough  at  64;  I  was  not  good  enotigh 
at  65.    And  yet  I  was  the  same  man. 

Older  people  are  like  other  people  in 
the  respect  that  they  need  enough  m<niey 
to  Uve  on  and  to  take  care  of  tiiemselves. 
Obviously  this  must  come  from  work. 


savings,  social  security,  or  from  some 
kind  of  public  assistance.  It  is  difficult 
to  accumulate  enough  savings  to  retire. 
Most  people  who  reach  age  65  will  Uve 
another  13  years,  and  if  they  want  to  re- 
tire on  their  savings,  they  will  have  to 
have  accumulated  about  $17,000  in  order 
to  have  an  income  of  $100  a  month  for 
the  rest  of  their  hves.  For  most  Ameri- 
can families  who  are  trying  to  get  along 
on  less  than  $3,000  per  year,  this  amount 
is  unattainable. 

Social-security  benefits,  even  with  the 
increases  in  recent  years,  are  still  inade- 
quate to  provide  a  minimum  standard  of 
living.  The  law  itself  denies  to  bene- 
fleiaiiea  the  right  to  supplement  their 
benefits  by  c  nings  of  more  than  $100 
per  month,  a  provision  which  seons  most 
unreasonable  because  it  permits  only  a 
minimum  standard  of  living.  Until  su^ 
time  as  social-security  benefits  allow  a 
dec«it  standard  of  living,  beneficiaries 
should  not  be  prohibited  from  supple- 
menting their  benefits  with  adequate 
earnings  to  permit  them  to  live  with  in- 
dependence and  dignity. 

Last  week  I  filed  a  bill  to  establish  a 
bureau  of  older  persons  tn  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  people  age 
65  and  over.  The  bill  also  sets  up  a  ihx>- 
gram  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  Statai  to 
encourage  them  to  undertake  prompt 
measures  to  train  needed  peraonnd  and 
to  lay  out  a  course  of  action  in  handhng 
the  problems  of  our  older  eittaois.  Tbe 
bill  recognizes  that  primary  respoosibU- 
ity  rests  with  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  only  help  them  to  help  tb^n- 
selves. 

"Grow  bid  with  me."  said  BabU  Ben 
Ezra  in  Robert  Browning's  poem;  "grow 
old  with  me,  the  best  is  yet  to  be."    The 
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folden  years  can  be  glorious  yean,  if  ovt 
older  people  have  enough  to  Uve  on.  good 
housing  accommodations,  something  to 
keep  them  active,  and  the  feeling  that 
they  belong — that  the  community  has 
not  discarded  them.  We  are  still  far 
from  that  goal,  but  it  is  one  toward  which 
we  must  strive. 


ArckbisiMp  Berai,  of  rrtgM:   R 
CatkoBc  Proute  of  Cwchosloralda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaACHvarrrs 
IN  IHX  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 
I    Monday.  March  12. 1956 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
many  are  the  heinous  and  dastardly 
deeds  of  Communists  wherever  they  are 
In  power.  No  matter  how  carefully  and 
cleverly  they  try  to  conceal  their  nefari* 
ous  activities,  certain  facts  betraying 
their  methods  and  machinations  against 
humanity  seep  through  the  tightest  cur- 
tains drawn  between  the  lands  of  the 
workers'  paradise  and  the  free  world. 
The  few  stray  facts  that  do  come  through 
are  repelling  and  revolting  to  the  free 
minds  of  the  West.  Everywhere  in  the 
Communist  world  the  people  are  not  only 
regimented,  but  they  are  held  under  con- 
stant surveillance,  being  constantly  spied 
upon  by  the  secret  security  police.  No 
one  is  free  in  any  sen^e  of  the  word. 
There  is  no  freedom  of  movement,  no 
freedom  of  assembly,  no  freedom  of 
speech,  no  freedom  of  the  press,  nor 
freedom  of  conscience. 

In  recent  times,  freedom  of  conscience 
has  taken  an  additional  significance. 
All  religious  institutions.  Christian 
churches  in  particular,  have  championed 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  especially  in 
central  and  eastern  Europ.e  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Nowhere  else  in  recent 
years  has  the  struggle  for  freedom  of 
conscience,  freedom  for  one's  soul,  been 
more  intense  and  bitter  than  in  those 
parts  of  Eiirope  where  Communists  hold 
the  upper  hand. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  home  of  Co- 
menius  and  Masaryk,  the  struggle  has 
been    particularly    bitter.      There    the 
Communists      have      nationalized      all 
schools,  have  expropriated  all  church 
property,  and  have  tried  to  sUence  and 
subdue  all  church  leaders.    In  this  task, 
they  found   in  the   leadership   of   the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  their  strongest 
opposition  for  right  and  Justice.    R)r 
several  years  the  Communists  tried  to 
silence  and  suppress  these  leaders  who 
were  deprived  of  the  means  whereby 
their  views  were  publicized.    They  were 
warned  against  the  danger  of  harboring 
Independent  views.    At  the  same  time, 
they  were  also  under  constant  threat  of 
intimidation  and  even  under  threat  of 
physical  torture.    But  neither  by  bully- 
ing nor  by  blandishment  could  the  Com- 


munists sway  or  silence  the  most  out- 
spoken critic  of  the  Communist  regime 
In  Czechoslovakia.  Archbishop  Josef  Be- 
ran,  the  Archbishop  of  Prague  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. On  March  10.  1951.  his  ene- 
mies pounced  upon  him  without  warning. 
He  was  placed  under  arrest  by  the  apcret 
police;  then  he  was  fined  by  yie  author- 
ities and  banished  from  Prague  to  a  place 
still  unknown  to  us  in  the  free  world. 

In  recalling  that  sad  day.  March  10, 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  imprison- 
ment, we  can  only  hope  and  pray  that 
this  devoted  servant  and  leader  of  his 
people,  this  prince  of  peace,  is  still  alive. 
We  hope  that  the  heroic  manner  In  which 
he  has  endured  tlie  suffering  which  has 
been  so  unjustly  inflicted  upon  him  will 
serve  to  inspire  free  men  everywhere  to 
resist  tyranny  and  devote  themselves  as 
resolutely  and  as  unselfishly  as  he  has 
done  to  the  defense  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 


rPeremtl 


Nevadaa's  Views  oa  11  Natioul  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFTON  (CUFF)  YOUNG 

OF    nVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  conducted  a  statewide  poll  among 
Nevada  citizens  on  11  vital  issues  now 
facing  Congress. 

Tlie  questionnaire  was  submitted 
through  the  mails  to  well  over  70  per- 
cent of  Nevada  families  and  appeared  in 
nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  State. 
The  results  have  been  tabulated  by  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  Corp. 

May  I  call  these  views  of  Nevadans  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
at  this  time. 

In  doing  so  may  I  stress  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  thousands  of  citizens 
in  my  State  who  took  the  time  to  con- 
sider these  important  matters  and  ex- 
press their  views  upon  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  quality  of 
public  service  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  public  interest.  The  participation  by 
Nevadans  In  these  annual  statewide 
polls  is  extremely  gratlfsring  to  me  as 
their  elected  Representative. 

The  poll  results  follow: 

rPwMntl 


• 

Tss 

No 

Unde- 
cided 

1.  la  th«  present  rate  of  rxp*>ndi- 
ture  for  our  national  defrnae 
proimni  (about  13.''  billion 

umuAlly)  adequate' 

1  (•)  Should  taxes  be  cut  before 
tbe  badxet  is  balanc«d?. 
M  Should  tbe  natiocal  debt 
(about  1280  billion)  b« 
TedaetiUtontioman 
OUT. 

81^1 

14.0 

17.  • 
79i9 

l«.l 

ILS 

111 

a.  with  rvtnrd  to  "-rm  poMry: 
(a)  StMNiM  the  (lovem- 
inrnt  pay  tarniers 
for  retLriiiK  acrpage 
from  pro<luctlon'. . . 
(ft)  Sboul<l  we  ;it)andon 
flexible  price  sup- 
ports nna  return  to 
nivh  rigid  iirice  sup- 
ports'?.. 

4.  Is  the  Federal  noremment 
spend  ing  fnou'^h  money  for 
civil    defense    rnhout   MIH 

million  annually)? 

K,  Do  you  apirorc  of  membw- 
sbip  by  the  Culled  ."States 
in  the  Orriniration  for 
Trade  Cooperation  which 
would  help  administer  the 
vast  international  trade 
acreement  known  as  the 
General  Agreement  oo  Tar- 
IfTs  and  Trade' 

6.  Should     ConinvM     broaden 

roverare  of  federal  miu- 
imura  wpe  le;i<l\tiOTi'' 

7.  With    revard    to    the    Taft- 

iiartlry  Act,  should  it  b«: 

(a)  Kepeal<>dr 

(6)  Slrensthencd?.... 

(f)  lyft  as  Is* 

id)  Amen<le<l  m  iwoiih 
men'tod  by  the 
Pro.iVnt? 

8.  Should  the  Federal  OoTom- 

n.ent  sponsor  a  health  rein- 
surance t)ro';ram  to  encour- 
age   eifwnskin    of    private 

health  insurtnce? 

•.  Should  the  Kedcml  (lovem- 
ment  sponm>r  a  flood  dam- 
a-e  insurance  profrani".  .. 
K).  Should  the  »l(ral  (iovem- 
nicnt  help  (leal  with  eeo- 
Domlcnlly  de;  rcesed  arorts 
by  technical  and  financial 

asilstaiice  loans?.. 

U.  What  is  your  prefnrence  in 
financing  a  Fcileral  lil«liway 
pDzram:  . 

(•)  Donds? 

(6)  Tax  Increase  on  road 

users'...  

(e)  A  compromise  of 
bonds  and  taxes?... 


Tm 


M.6 


8.» 


SL9 


8S.0 
55.3 


8.9 

1&3 


4L4 
4S.4 

sar 

•7.0 

17.8 

aa5 

41.5 


No 


80.4 


78.9 


317 


11  a 
3X8 


31.4 

8.5 

15.3 


7.4 

4L0 

aao 

30.8 

13.8 
19 

9.8 


Un<l«. 
dded 


UO 


113 


25.4 


317 
11.9 


M.7 
/.7.8 
88.5 


•L3 

12.8 
17 

117 

88.8 
53.8 
48.8 


Statement  ia  Favor  of  Prolecti''f  tht 
CoUective-BargauuBf  Rights  of  Snpcr- 
▼iiors— IL  R.  9142 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
friends  of  organized  labor  agree  about 
the  need  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
I  hope  that  this  will  constitute  one  of 
the  top  priority  items  of  a  liberal  and 
forward-looking  Democratic  administra- 
tion, which  I  am  sure  the  American  peo- 
ple will  elect  come  November. 

Meanwhile,  it  Is  desirable  that  we 
eliminate  some  of  the  more  objection- 
able provisions  of  the  act.  I  nnd  that 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  is 
particularly  shabby  in  the  treatment  of 
supervisors,  and  I  have,  therefore.  In- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  restore  to 
supervisors  the  right  to  collective  bar- 
gaining. Under  the  Taft-HarUey  Act 
supervisors  are  excluded  from  the  pro- 
tective provisions  of  the  act  The  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  defines  su- 
pervlsort  in  the  broadest  terms  and 
makes  it  possible  for  unscrupulous  em- 
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ployers  to  clothe  many  employees  with 
titles  and  thtis  exclude  them  from  the 
protection  provided  by  the  act  and  evade 
collective-bargaining  obligations. 

Many  employees  who  have  tradition- 
ally been  regarded  as  eligible  for  union 
membership  are  Included  as  supervisors 
under  the  broad  terms  of  the  act,  and 
thus  deprived  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  the  rights  to  collective  bargaining. 

The  basis  for-  excluding  supervisors 
from  the  protection  of  the  act  Is  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  Biblical  maxim  that  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters.  If  super- 
visors were  to  belong  to  unions,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  restrictions  claim,  they 
might  be  faced  with  serving  the  interest 
of  both  unions  and  management.  This 
is  an  old  argument.  Opponents  of 
unions  used  the  same  shibboleths  when 
they  fought  the  original  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Unionization  has  not 
increased  the  conflict  of  interest  between 
management  and  labor,  but  has  equal- 
ized the  strength  of  the  two  parties  and 
has  made  true  collective  bargaining  and 
its  many  benefits  possible. 

Passage  of  H.  R.  9142  would  represent 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  would 
eliminate  one  of  the  Inequities  of  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act. 


ArchbUliop  Josef  Beran  of  Prifve 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    IfKW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  13, 1956 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
March  10  marked  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Communists'  imprisonment  of 
Archbishop  Josef  Beran  of  Prague  in 
some  unknown  place.  In  the  name  of 
ttiose  sacred  rights  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice endowed  by  the  Creator  upon  every 
human  being.  I  proffer  this  plea:  That 
the  Red  regime  free  this  man.  worthy  of 
every  respect  and  honor  and.  at  least, 
give  him  the  right  to  abandon  his  be- 
loved native  land  and  to  seek  asylum  in 
another  country  willing  to  receive  him. 

The  Czechoslovakian  Communist 
Government's  imprisonment  of  such  am 
illustrious  man  follows  the  Marxist  doc- 
trine that  no  man  can  freely  speak  and 
express  his  views.  In  our  democracy  we 
invite  and  welcome  a  completely  free  ex- 
change of  ideas,  no  matter  how  contro- 
versial and  agonistic  the  exchange.  Al- 
though we  reserve  to  ourselves  the 
privilege  of  vigorous  contradiction, 
nevertheless,  we  respect  the  right  of  our 
opponents  to  voice  freely  their  views. 

Archbishop  Beran  is  not  alone  in  his 
suffering  today.  Many  others,  laymen 
as  well  as  churchmen,  have  been  Jailed 
for  insisting  upon  their  God-given  right 
of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  religious  prac- 
tice. It  is  sad.  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
munists in  Czechoslovakia  fail  to  see  that 
their  end  is  not  served  by  imprisoning 
such  a  well-known  champion  of  religious 
freedom.    His  forced  silence  serves  only 


to  enkindle  the  fire  of  resistance  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Czech  people.  Abroad  it 
constitutes  a  manifestation  that  no  free- 
dom exists  under  any  Communist  form 
of  government.  Mass  extermination 
methods  used  by  some  other  Communist 
rulers,  while  entirely  inhuman  and 
abominable,  are  probably  less  indicative 
of  the  false  and  tyrannical  Communist 
principles  than  the  instant  example  of 
suppressing  a  single  man's  moral  free- 
dom. In  the  blind  search  for  forceful 
application  of  their  will,  the  Communists 
could  not  have  chosen  a  weaker  case 
against  themselves. 

Archbishop  Beran  has  been  known  as 
a  champion  of  freedom  for  many  years. 
The  Nazis  had  already  tried  for  3  years, 
unsuccessfully,  to  crush  the  spirit,  the 
strength,  and  power  of  resistance  of  this 
courageous  man.  Early  in  1949  the 
Czech  Minister  of  Justice,  so-called,  vis- 
ited the  Prague  Catholic  archdiocese  in 
an  attempt  to  lay  down  the  law  to  Arch- 
bishop Beran.  When  the  official  had  ut- 
tered his  first  sentence  to  the  effect  that 
the  archbishop  had  better  support  the 
national  front  or  else.  Archbishop  Beran 
stopped  him  and  with  a  smile  walked 
over  to  the  closet,  a  short  distance  from 
his  desk,  opened  the  door  deliberately, 
took  out  a  small  bundle  of  rags,  and 
turned  to  the  ofi&cial  saying:  "Here's  my 
uniform  from  Dachau.  Let's  go."  Only 
the  shame  of  a  silent  retreat  was  left 
to  the  furious  Czech  Minister  of  Justice 
or,  let  us  say,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  the 
minister  of  injustice. 

If  the  Czech  Communists  want  to 
prove  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  accusation 
against  them  and  in  my  indictment  of 
their  methods,  they  have  only  to  set 
this  man  free  or  exile  him.  But  will  they 
dare  to  have  their  methods  exposed  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  entire  world?  Un- 
fortunately, I  am  hoping  for  the  impos- 
sible. Although  I  can  only  pray  that 
the  Almighty  will  visit  Archbishop  Beran 
in  his  tortures,  giving  him  the  strength 
of  Daniel.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  as- 


sure the  good  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  free  Czechs  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  our  Czech  communities 
in  the  United  States,  that  the  suffering 
of  Archbishop  Beran  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. His  suffering  constitutes  the  most 
vivid  example  of  the  holy  fight  dared 
by  a  few  men  against  an  entire  regime 
In  complete  faith  that  one  da^  Commu- 
nist oppression  will  be  defeated  in  the 
world. 


Two  Thoasand  Five  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
five  Residents  of  ZOth  C«igressii»al 
District  of  Pennsylvania  Take  Part  in 
Newspaper  PoU  of  PmUic  Opi 
Cnrrent  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

"  OF   PENNSTLTAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  13. 19SS 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  conducted  a  newspaper  poll 
among  the  residents  of  Blair.  Centre,  and 
Clearfield  Counties  comprising  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

As  of  March  1.  1956.  2.5155  question- 
naires were  returned  and  of  this  number 
1,135  were  from  Blair  Comity,  880  from 
Centre  County,  and  550  from  Clearfield 
County. 

A  further  breakdown  of  the  2^65  ques- 
tionnaires by  occupation  is  as  follows: 
educators,  235 ;  prof essionals— doctors, 
lawyers,  and  so  forth,  165;  students.  55; 
military,  15;  retired,  410;  railroaders, 
210;  skilled  trades.  190;  farmers.  140; 
businessmen.  415;  laborers,  75;  house- 
wives. 270;  miscellaneous.  385. 

The  tabulation  of  the  15  questions  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  the  2,565  residents 
of  the  three-county  area  follows: 


1.  Do  yoa  favor  reduction  of  taws  before  hnlancing  thp  bnd^t?. _..„„„„„„ „..„_.„... 

3.  r>o  yoa  favor  Federal  prants  to  States  to  help  build  schools' 

S.  Do  yiou  CtTor  Incmsed  social  Kcority  benefits  supported  by  larger  deductions  from  pay  enve- 


lopes? 


4.  Should  fon'ipn  aid  be  Inrreaised? . 

6.  Are  Americans  l)elnK  fooled  by  Russia's  attempt  to  poae  as  a  peace-loving  nation? 

ft.  Whidi  hi  your  oi>inion  represents  the  soundest  africultural  proin^m: 

(o)  niph,  rigid  iTice  supports  for  b;isip  crops  coupled  with  production  control.'? 

\b)  Fle.\ib)e  price  supports  and  tlie  soil-bank  program  as  advocated  by  tbe  present  adminis- 

trationT - -— 

(c)  Ko  prioe  supports,  pennittiog  agrioultural  commodities  to  find  their  own  level  in  the 

market?- - r 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Eiaenbower's  biicbway  nrocram,  tbe  cost  of  wbicta  is  to  be  paid  by  bonds?. 

8.  r>o  you  favor  more  federally  subsidlfcd  public  nousinjf? 

V.  What  do  you  tliink  Conr:n  ss  should  do  about  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

(a)  Should  It  be  repealed? 

(6)  I>et  alone? 

(e)  Amended? - - 

Should  the  electoral  oollege  be  abolished  and  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  be  elected  by 

poimlor  vole? -■ 

Do  you  favor  reduction  of  Federal  Oovemment  competition  with  privately  owned  business  and 

industrv? — 

Should  England  discontinue  trading  with  Communist  China? 

Do  you  favor  admission  to  the  United  States  of  more  displaced  persons? 

...  Do  you  favor  federally  subsidised  power  projects?... 

Ifi.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  in  postal  rates  to  meet  Post  Office  Department  deficits? 


Yes 


10. 

11. 

12. 
13 
14 


42S 
1,515 

1  345 

610 

1.315 

lao 

870 

1.040 

1,700 

856 

286 

1,090 

720 

1,480 

2,020 

1,610 

995 

735 


Ko 


2,140 
075 

«S0 
1.055 
1,0'JO 


300 

175 

715 

1,800 

35 

330 

M) 

eio 

S40 

775 

1,515 

1,630 

820 


A  study  of  the  questionnaires  discloses 
that  about  15  percent  of  them  were  ac- 
c<»npanied  by  explanatory  letters  either 
qualifying  the  vote  on  the  various  ques- 
tions or  commenting  on  other  subjects  of 
national  importance. 


Many  of  the  letters  also  revealed  that 
the  conclusions  reached  followed  a  fam- 
ily conference  or  a  discussion  of  the  ques" 
tions  with  neighbon.  In  one  instance,  a 
service  dub  discussed  the  qaestiotu  at  its 
xcgular  weekly  meeting  and  after  polling 
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Itf  members  sent  me  a  tabulation  of  the 
Tlews  expressed. 

A  great  many  residents  voiced  their 
concern  over  the  serioxisness  of  world 
conditions  and  their  effect  on  our  stand- 
ard of  living  and  our  future  as  a  Nation. 
,  It  is  significant  that  not  a  single  letter 
or  questionnaire  revealed  a  belligerent 
attitude  on  the  part  of  newspaper  read- 
ers. While  there  was  criticism  of  some 
governmental  policies  and  agencies,  it 
was  of  a  constructive  nature  and  revealed 
a  desire  to  be  helpfiil  in  my  efforts  to 
secure  a  cross  section  of  sentiment  on 
national  issues. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers and  their  readers  for  their  co- 
operation in  making  the  newspaper  poll 
a  siiccessful  venture. 

This  method  of  sampling  public  opin- 
ion has  proved  mutually  profitable  be- 
cause it  has  given  my  constituents  an 
opportimity  to  voice  their  sentiments  on 
the  manner  in  which  their  Government 
is  conducted  and  it  affords  me  helpful 
information  in  carrying  out  my  duties  as 
a  Representative  in  Congress  of  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


TUrly-tigkA  AaBiversary  of  ladcpcad- 
•nce  of  Byelorussia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  Nzw  Tone 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Tuesday,  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our 
concern  over  the  fate  of  the  countries 
which  have  come  under  the  tyrannical 
domination  of  Soviet  Russia  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  we  often  tend  to  over- 
look those  groups  which  have  for  many 
more  years  been  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
the  despots  in  the  Kremlin.  March  25 
marked  a  significant  day  for  one  of  these 
groups,  the  Byelorussians  or  White- 
ruthenians. 

This  group,  which  is  now  spread  out 
over  the  face  of  several  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  is  estimated  to  num- 
ber about  15  million,  making  them  the 
third  largest  group  in  the  European  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  Russians 
and  Ukranians. 

Despite  strong  nationalistic  feelings 
throughout  their  history,  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  have,  with  a  single  exception. 
been  prevented  by  geographical  and 
other  reasons  from  gaining  their  inde- 
pendence. The  one  exception  came  for  a 
short  period  in  1918.  At  that  time  vari- 
ous groups  within  the  Byelonissian  peo- 
ple united  their  forces  to  form  the  Great 
National  All  Byelorussian  Congress.  The 
congress  organized  a  group  called  the 
Rada.  and  it  was  this  group  which  on 
March  23,  1918  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Byelorussia. 

The  new  government  set  to  work 
quickly  to  expand  its  activities  in  all 
fields  of  national  life.  Significant 
achievements  were  recorded  in  the  fields 
of  education,  culture,  and  social  protec- 
tion. Diplomatic  recognition  was  se- 
cured from  a  number  of  countries. 


With  the  withdrawal  of  the  German 
armies  in  November  1918.  however,  came 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  into  the  new 
Republic.  Unfortunately,  the  Byelorus- 
sians had  not  been  able  to  build  up  their 
armed  forces  and  they  were  soon  overrun 
by  the  Red  Army. 

Since  that  time  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple have  been  under  the  domination  of 
the  men  from  Moscow.  But  the  people 
of  this  brave  land  have  never  knuckled 
down  to  the  Communist  government  and 
have  continued  to  work  for  their  free- 
dom. The  dynamic  growth  of  the  na- 
tional political  consciousness  of  the  Bye- 
lonissian people  has  caused  the  Russians 
to  take  severe  retaliatory  steps.  A  policy 
of  calculated  and  open  terror  has  been 
pursued.  Mass  arrests  and  dei)orta- 
tions.  deliberate  murders,  public  hang- 
ings, and  rigid  systems  of  control  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day.  Millions  have 
perished  imder  this  regime. 

The  Reds  have  not  limited  themselves 
solely  to  physical  anihilation  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  have  also  tried  to  liqiiidate 
the  cultural  achievements  of  Byelorus- 
sians as  well.  To  this  end  they  have  re- 
moved from  circulation  and  destroyed 
patriotic  works  and  publications  and 
have  pushed  vigorously  a  campaign  of 
Russification  in  the  schools  of  the  land. 
The  churches  have  been  severely  perse- 
cuted. It  has  been,  truly,  a  campaign  of 
cultural  genocide. 

All  of  these  reprisals,  rather  than 
crushing  the  spirit  of  the  people,  have 
served  to  increase  their  efforts  for  na- 
tional liberation.  Over  the  years  there 
have  been  armed  revolts  and  constant 
passive  resistance  to  the  rulers  in  the 
Kremlin.  We  hear  reports  that  there 
are  numerous  underground,  patriotic 
organizations  at  work  today  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cltizeiw  of  this  brave 
land  have  never  accepted  the  domination 
of  the  Communists  and  have  continued 
to  work  and  hope  for  the  day  when  free- 
dom will  again  be  theirs.  'Ve  must  sus- 
tain them  in  their  endeavors.  By  ob- 
serving, as  we  did  Sunday,  the  occasion 
of  their  declaration  of  independence,  we 
give  encouragement  to  the  people  of  Bye- 
lorussia and  let  them  know  that  we  are 
supporting  their  never-ending  struggle 
for  independence. 

Let  us  continue  these  observances  In 
the  hope  that  some  day  soon  the  Byelo- 
russian people — who  have  suffered  bo 
very  long  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  Com- 
munist nile — will  rejoin  the  ranks  of  the 
freemen  of  the  world. 


The  Need  for  Hoasbf  for  the  Middle- 
lacome  Group:  The  Avcrafc  Ctizea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  mew  JDunr 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
first  took  my  seat  in  this  Chamber.  I 
have  urged  the  passage  of  legislaUon  de- 
signed to  promote  the  general  welfare 


of  an  of  the  groups  who  are  a  part  of 
this  truly  democratic  country  of  ours. 
Today.  I  rise  in  the  hope  that  the  facts 
I  give  you  will  impress  upon  you  the 
urgent  and  continued  need  for  legisla- 
tion which  will  give  the  average  citizen — 
the  man  in  the  middle-income  bracket 
of  oiu-  Nation — a  chance  to  have  the  kind 
of  home  he  deserves,  at  a  price  he  can 
afford. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  we 
should  not  have  legislation  for  public 
housing  or  for  housing  for  the  middle- 
income  groups.  They  argue  that  this  is 
socialism  and  that  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture hinders  the  production  of  the 
needed  housing  rather  than  increasing 
it.  because  it  competes  with  private  en- 
terprise. They  cite  figures  which  pur- 
port to  prove  that  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  is  producing  the  hous- 
ing needed  for  these  groups.  Informa- 
tion which  has  come  to  my  attention 
would  indicate  differently. 

Most  housing  experts  agree  that  an 
average  of  approximately  2  million  new 
houses  per  year  are  needed  to  maintain 
a  housing  inventory  sufQcient  to  ade- 
quately supply  our  increasing  population. 
In  1955  less  than  1.330.000  dwelling  units 
wene  started,  and  in  1954  only  1.220.400 
xmlts  were  begun  Yet.  there  are  some 
10  million  substandard  dwellings  in  this 
country  which  should  be  replaced  by  1960 
if  every  American  Is  to  have  that  decent 
home.  I  would  say  that  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  with  the  cooperation  of 
industry  and  government;  we  must  work 
together. 

In  1954  there  was  a  gain  in  the  number 
of  1-family  building  starts,  according 
to  data  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  but  publicly 
owned  units  started  were  the  lowest  since 
1948,  and  private  units  in  2-family  and 
multlfamily  structures  were  the  lowest 
since  1947.  In  1955  relatively  more 
1-family  houses  were  put  under  con- 
struction than  in  any  previous  year, 
but  apartment  buildings  with  5  or  more 
units  were  a  much  smaller  portion  of 
new  housing  in  1955  than  in  1954.  In 
the  first  9  months  of  1955,  multlfamily 
structures— of  5  or  more  units — ac- 
counted for  about  10  percent  of  all  non- 
farm  housing  starts,  or  about  one-half 
the  proportion  it  represented  in  1949. 

At  first  glance,  you  might  be  inclined 
to  conclude  that  the  housing  inventory 
has  been  increasing  in  the  form  of  one- 
family  structures,  because  of  consumer 
preferences,  thereby  reducing  the  neces- 
sity for  producing  a  larger  number  of 
multlfamily  structures.  But  let  us  re- 
view these  facts  in  the  light  of  the  needs 
of  middle-income  families.  Prices  of  the 
single-family  houses  started  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1955  averaged  higher  in  all 
regions  of  the  country  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1954;  the  cost  of  building  ma- 
terials rose  8.4  percent  over  1954  costs. 
In  1955  there  was  an  11-percent  rise 
in  the  median  selling  prices  of  new 
1-family  houses,  putting  the  dream  of 
a  "home  of  my  own"  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  still  larger  group  of  the  middle- 
income  families. 

The  definition  of  "middle  Income,"  as 
you  know,  varies  from  city  to  city  and 
region  to  region.  Taking  that  large  sec- 
tion of  our  population — upward  of  13 
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million  families— whose  income  for  1955 
ranged  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  according 
to  censxis  data,  between  20  and  25  per- 
cent of  a  family's  income  goes  for  hous- 
ing. This  figure  is  usually  smaller  for 
the  higher  income  brackets.  How  many 
of  these  famlUes  do  you  think  can  find 
housing  for  less  than  $70  to  $100  per 
month?  How  many  of  these  families 
are  able  to  save  up  for  the  large  down- 
payment  needed  to  buy  when  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  new  houses  started  in 
1955  were  in  the  $12,000  to  $20,000 
bracket? 

A  National  Housing  Conference  study 
Indicates  that  in  order  for  a  family  to 
swing  a  $10,000  house,  it  must  have  an 
income  of  $126  a  week,  or  $6,654  a  year. 
If  a  gift  of  a  new  $10,000  house  were 
made  to  a  family,  monthly  expenses 
could  easily  total  $57.50  for  general  up- 
keep, taxes,  and  utihties.  These  fam- 
ilies should  not  be  required  to  accept 
small,  substandard  dweUings,  nor  should 
they  be  required  to  go  dangerously  mto 
debt 

We  are  in  a  position  to  help  these  mid- 
dle-income families  out  of  Uieir  dilemma 
by  providing  workable  legislation  which 
will  encourage  cooperative  housing  for 
these  families.  Little  capital  is  avail- 
able today  for  rental  housing;  there  are 
more  attractive  investments  elsewhere. 
But  cooperative  housing,  with  equity 
financing  furnished,  and  eventual  con- 
trol of  the  project  in  the  hands  of  the 
cocperators.  can  help  meet  this  problem. 
It  is  still  private  enterprise  and  all  of 
the  segments  of  the  building  Industry 
participate  and  benefit  and  the  middle- 
income  family  gets  a  decent  home. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
we  would  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
(general  economy,  the  housing  industry 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  if  we 
as5ist  in  providing  adequate,  livable 
homes  of  sufficient  size  for  the  average 
family  to  live  comfortably  and  econom- 
ically at  monthly  payments  within  their 
means. 

Before  I  close  my  remarks.  I  must 
pause  to  stress  one  important  point. 
We  have  not  lived  up  to  our  stated  inten- 
tion to  provide  guidance  and  technical 
assistance  to  consimtier  groups  interested 
in  forming  housing  cooperatives.  To 
date  the  appropriations  granted  the 
Housing  Agency  have  by  no  means  been 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  technical  assist- 
ance and  guidance  which  we  so  grandly 
promised.  The  Information  brought 
forth  during  investigations  which  have 
been  in  progress  on  the  Senate  side 
underscore  the  necessity  for  adequate 
vsupervision  and  gviidance  in  all  phases 
of  our  housing  program,  and  I  call  upon 
you  to  remember  this  when  appropria- 
tions legislation  is  brought  before  this 
body. 

Someone  has  said  "In  a  democracy, 
v'hen  we  come  right  down  to  It.  every- 
thing begins  with  cooperation  and  self- 
help.  Country,  small  town,  suburb,  or 
city — it's  up  to  us."  Let  us  cooperate 
with  the  middle-income  families  who  are 
desirous  of  helping  themselves  to  have  a 
decent  home  in  which  to  raise  their 
children,  by  making  available  to  them 
the  capital  and  technical  assistance  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  this. 


Sl«Takiaa  Independeacc  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.ALVINM.BENTLEY 

or  mcBiOAir 
IN  THX  XIOX7SK  OP  REPRESENTATIVSa 

Tuesday,  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  17  years  ago,  on  March 
14. 1939,  the  Diet  of  Slovakia  proclaimed 
the  Independence  of  Slovakia  at  Bratis- 
lava. 

During  the  approximately  6  years  that 
it  was  in  existence  the  Republic  of 
Slovakia  was  recognized  by  27  states, 
including  the  Holy  See,  The  Soviet 
Union.  Spain.  Switzerland.  Sweden. 
Great  Britain,  and  France.  Its  interna- 
tional individuality,  therefore,  was  an 
accepted  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hi  commenting  upon  the 
Slovak  Republic  Itself.  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  few  lines  from  Special  Report 
No.  8  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Aggression,  as  follows: 

Even  though  the  Sloyak  State  was  largely 
the  result  of  a  tense  International  situation, 
Ic  neverthless  corresponded  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Slovak  people  for  freedom  and 
the  principle  of  self-determination  and  self- 
government.  '^  •  •  The  Slovak  State  was  far 
from  being  •  perfect  democracy  In  the 
traditional  sense.  It  reflected  a  compromise 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  between 
an  old  tradition  and  a  temporarily  deter- 
mined political  dynamism  In  central  Europe. 
But,  in  general,  it  was  an  expression  of  the 
self-preservatioa  instinct  of  the  Slovak  na- 
tion. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
there  has  been  carried  on  a  lively  and 
at  times  bitter  controversy  between  those 
persons  in  this  country  who  stand  for  a 
separate,  independent  Slovakia  and 
those  who  endorse  the  idea  of  a  united 
Czechoslovakia.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
take  sides  at  this  time  in  such  a  dispute 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  stated  policy 
of  our  administration  is  the  correct  one: 
that  is.  not  to  commit  this  Govenunent 
to  any  course  of  action  except  that  of 
permitting  the  Czech  and  Slovak  peoples 
themselves,  following  their  liberation,  to 
work  out  their  own  problems  in  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. Meanwhile.  I  urge  both  parties  to 
recognize  that  the  question  of  Uberation 
from  Communist  tyranny  is  the  imme- 
diate problem  to  be  faced.  There  can  be 
no  political  solution  to  this  Czech-Slo- 
vak problem  imtil  liberation  comes  first. 
Nevertheless,  on  behalf  of  the  thousands 
of  people  In  this  coimtry  of  Slovak 
origin,  many  of  them  residents  of  my 
own  congressional  district,  who  are 
firmly  committed  to  the  idea  of  a  free. 
Independent  Slovakia.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  this,  thehr  inde- 
pendence day.  I  am  sure  that  the  desire 
for  freedom  and  self-determination  is 
Just  as  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Slovakia  who  are  today  existing 
\mder  Communist  domination.  And  as 
long  as  that  desire  ronains  alive,  the 
Soviets  face  an  Impossible  task  in  their 
efforts  to  communlze  the  Slovaks.  I 
know  we  all  Join  in  the  hope  that  soon 


liberation  and  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination will  again  come  to  the  Slovak 
people,  as  to  all  other  peoples  now  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  At  that  time, 
whatever  form  of  government  the  Slovak 
people  themselves  choose,  I  am  confident 
that  free  nations  everywhere.  Including 
our  own.  will  honor  their  election  and 
their  choice. 


Uaited  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   ICASSACHTTSKTTS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEI«TATIVE8 

Tuesday,  March  13, 1956 

Mr.  PHTI.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 

Speaking  before  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  at  Leominster  last  night  Con- 
gressman Phoip  J.  Philbin  caUed  for  "more 
practical  application  in  American  govern- 
ment and  American  life  of  the  spirit  and 
ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln  whose  great  work 
In  preserving  the  Union  and  uniting  the  Na- 
tion," he  said,  "was  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious features  of  history." 

"More  perhaps  than  any  other  President," 
declared  Philbin,  "Lincoln  was  a  man  of  the 
people.  He  understood  their  problems  and 
ever  strlved  to  better  their  condition.  He 
believed  in  American  principles  and  did 
everything  In  his  power  to  guard  them." 

"Some  of  our  problems  today,"  said  the 
Congressman,  "are  similar  to  those  which 
Lincoln  faced  because  there  are  bitter  con- 
fUcts  of  opinion  regarding  constitutional 
questions  which  serioxisly  threaten  national 
unity  and  there  is  an  insidious  world  con- 
spiracy which  menaces  our  freedom  and 
security."  he  said. 

Lauding  the  working  people  for  their  eon- 
tribu tions,  Phtlbin  said:  "On  the  other  hand, 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  enjoying  the  great- 
est prosperity  it  has  ever  known  with  more 
people  employed  than  ever  before.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  this  prosperity  not  only  con- 
tinues, but  that  it  extends  to  every  section 
and  every  class  of  the  American  people.  We 
must  Insist  that  our  great  free-enterprise 
economy  which  is  the  one  thing  our  potential 
enemy  fears,  and  which  is  so  essential  to 
our  national  defense  Is  encouraged  to  ex- 
panding productivity,  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment, and  social  standards — ^health,  housing, 
education,  security,  and  clvU  rights. 

•*We  pride  ourselves  on  our  free-enterprise 
system  because  it  has  given  us  greater  ma- 
terial benefits  and  abundant  living  than  men 
and  women  have  ever  experienced  in  the  long 
struggle  to  eEtablish  civUlzation." 

PHnjsiM  praised  the  flexlbUlty  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy:  "It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  this  free  system  which  we  prize 
and  cherish  cannot  be  merely  static,  and 
it  cannot  be  purely  material.  It  must  move 
forward  with  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
It  must  constantly  adapt  Itself  to  the  new 
social  needs  arising  in  this  fabulous  atomic 
age.  It  must  never  challenge  human  dignity 
or  lose  sight  of  great  moral  and  spiritual 
truths  from  which  it  draws  Its  very  life. 
This  system,  like  our  Government  itself,  be- 
longs to  aU  the  people  and  no  economic 
oligarchy  can  be  allowed  to  eqilolt  it  for 
selfish  ends  inimicable  to  public  interest. 

*^nder  our  Constitution  ttt»e  must  be 
mportimity  for  all  and  tben  must  be  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  opportunl^  for  everyoae 
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regurdlew  at  bia  nelal  derivation,  his  reUg- 
loua  aAllatloB.  his  aoclal  or  flnancua  stand- 
taC  or  bta  atfctlon  In  Ufa  to  get  alteatf  accord- 
laf  to  hla  atiUlty  and  his  ambition,  to  receive 
Just  wnpenaatlon  for  hla  Ubor,  to  be  pro- 
tected In  the  conditions  under  which  h* 
works  and  Uvea  and  to  be  respected  In  his 
fundamental  right  as  an  Individual  and  a 
hnman  being.  There  can  be  no  second -class 
dtlsens  in  this  country." 

Urging  greater  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship PHiuur  saM:  "We  may  have  the  feeitng 
aometlmes  that  there  Is  too  much  emphasis 
plsced  upon  rlghta  and  not  enough  on  re- 
sponsibilities. If  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  a  great  free  government  which  guards 
and  protects  our  rights.  It  logically  follows 
that  we  must  willingly  assume  our  share  of 
responsibility  for  keeping  the  Oovernment 
as  well  as  the  economic  system  sound,  hon- 
est, well  managed  and  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  greatest  danger  to  this 
Natloo  Is  not  from  foreign  attack,  not  from 
foreign  enemies,  not  from  atomic  or  hydro- 
gen bombs,  not  from  communism,  socialism, 
or  any  other  Ism.  The  greatest  danger  to 
this  country  comes  from  wlthm.  from  com- 
placency, from  apathy,  from  Indifference, 
from  failure  to  accept  and  share  resxMnsl- 
blhty  for  protecting  the  precious  heritage 
of  freedom." 

Stressing  obstmetion  of  world  peace  as 
holding  up  human  progress,  the  Congress- 
man continued:  "Not  for  one  moment  would 
X  mtnlmixe  the  very  grave  dangers  that  con- 
front us  as  the  result  of  the  present  world 
atttwtlon.  There  are  a  host  of  very  grave 
problems  which,  up  to  this  time,  have  not 
been  solved  despite  Geneva  and  all  the  other 
eonferencee.  If  It  were  not  for  the  existing 
tntematlonal  threat  against  peace,  order,  and 
freedom.  thU  Nation  and  the  world,  becausa 
of  the  astonishing  advance  of  science.  Indus- 
trial know-how  and  economic  technique, 
woiild  be  on  the  threahold  of  the  greatest  age 
In  all  history.  Amairtng  scientific  discoveries 
are  being  developed  dally  which  hold  the  key 
to  untold  prosperity,  progress,  and  happi- 
ness for  the  whole  human  race.  The  tragedy 
of  It  aU  Is  that  up  to  thU  time  these  great 
new  Inventions  are  being  Implemented  for 
war  mostly  rather  than  for  peace.  Thus  a 
black  shadow  of  fear,  doubt,  and  skepticism 
hangs  over  the  world  and  people  everywhere 
are  In  constant  dread  that  a  great  war  waged 
with  atomic-laden  rockets  and  guided  mis- 
siles wlU  destroy  the  moniunents  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

"I  cannot  predict  when  these  conditions 
will  change,  when  peaca  will  come  to  this 
disillusioned  planet,  but  I  do  know  that 
peace  can  never  be  based  on  further  appease- 
ment of  those  who  are  seeking  to  destroy 
us,  or  upon  the  surrender  of  our  most  cher- 
ished pout  leal  and  spiritual  Ideals.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  very  sincerely  and  with 
deep  conviction  that  we  would  have  secured 
peace  long  ago  if  real  resoluUon.  firmness, 
determination,  and  courage  had  been  dis- 
played by  those  charged  with  leadership  of 
the  free  world.  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is 
only  through  strength,  not  through  weak- 
ness, timidity,  and  cowering  fear,  that  peace 
can  be  established,  and  I  may  say  that  I  also 
beMere  that  peace  may  be  closer  at  hand 
than  many  people  think,  because  we  can  be 
•ore  that  the  potential  enemy  Is  just  as 
anxious  to  avoid  wholesale  destruction  as 
we  of  the  tttt  world  are.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  must  exert  every  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  tntematlonal  disarma- 
ment and  peace." 

PKnjuw  hailed  recently  adopted  flood 
BMasures  and  plans  for  an  atomic  plant  In 
this  area  as  splendid  signs  for  the  future: 

*7  am  optimistic,  too.  about  the  business 
•Bd  ectHiomle  outlook  for  our  State  and  for 
New  Khfland.  Two  things  happened  Just 
thla  p«t  WMk  In  Washington  which  are 
sonraglncr  Rrst.  the  passage  l>y 
of  flood-eontrol  leglalatkm  which 
vUl  enable  a  start  to  be  made  on  projects 


to  protect  our  area  against  thass  great  nat- 
ural disasters,  and,  secondly,  the  announce- 
ment t^  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that 
It  is  authorizing  an  atomic  powerplant  for 
our  region.  In  my  opinion  both  these  meas- 
lu-es,  in  time,  will  g^ve  tremendotis  inpetus 
to  our  prosperity,  our  economic  and  social 
well-being." 

The  Congressman  closed  his  remarks  with 
a  plea  for  imity  and  toleration:  "It  Is  for 
us  then  as  sovereign  citizens  of  the  greatest 
democracy  on  earth  to  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  expectant  minds  and  courageous 
hearts.  If  we  keep  our  country  united  in 
freedom,  if  we  preserve  our  great  constitu- 
tional system  with  its  safeguards  of  Indi- 
vidual rights.  If  we  nurture  the  true  Amer- 
ican spirit  of  toleration  and  fairness  toward 
our  own  and  other  peoples.  If  we  faithfully 
practice  the  principles  of  social  Justice.  If 
we  exercise  eternal  vigilance  against  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country,  foreign  and  domestic. 
If  we  Insist  upon  honor,  honesty,  and  In- 
tegrity in  our  public  affairs.  If  we  Individ- 
ually and  collectively  discharge  our  respon- 
alblllty  as  the  puroud  Inheritors  of  the  legacy 
of  American  liberty  keeping  our  country 
strong  against  aggression,  vigorous,  snd  pro- 
gressive In  its  economic  life,  resolute  In  Its 
high  purpose,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  fu- 
ture events.  Our  Nation  and  the  world  under 
God  will  go  on  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  bless- 
ings of  a  glorious  age  of  security,  plenty, 
and  peace." 


The  American  Bar  Association  Faib  tho 
Aaorican  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  13. 19S8 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
da3rs  ago  I  received  an  invitation  to  join 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

I  had  been  a  member  for  many  years 
but  discontinued  my  membership  be- 
cause of  the  association's  Irreprehensible 
and  utterly  indefensible  action  in  re- 
jecting the  application  for  membership 
of  a  very  able  and  distinguished  New 
York  City  jurist,  for  the  sole  reason  that 
he  is  a  Negro.  Many  times  since  I  had 
been  approached  to  rejoin  and  on  each 
of  these  occasions  I  was  told  that  the 
association's  policy  in  this  respect  had 
been  changed. 

Upon  examining  the  application  form 
that  I  received  a  few  days  ago.  I  ex- 
perienced once  more  the  disappointing 
convicUon  that  the  associaUon's  policy 
has  not  undergone  any  substantial  varia- 
tion. The  sixth  line  of  the  application 
form  requires  the  applicant  to  indicate 
his  race  by  making  an  appropriate 
mark  after  one  of  the  following:  "Cau- 
casian,- "Mongolian.'  "Indian."  and 
"Negro."  Why  not  go  the  rest  of  the 
way.  and  put  in  a  request  for  the  ap- 
plicant to  name  his  religion? 

Is  It  conceivable  that  an  association 
of  lawsrers,  of  advocates,  of  Individuals 
who  are  suppcsed  to  be  the  paladins  and 
praetorians  of  Justice  and  who  are 
supposed  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the 
caose  of  Justice,  should  forget  the  basie 
prindiries  of  justice  upon  which  the  su- 
preme law  of  our  land  is  founded  *tlkat 
all  men  are  created  equal." 


In  connection  with  Its  membership 
drive,  the  American  Bar  Association 
transmits  to  potential  applicants  a  book- 
let descriptive  of  its  achievements,  pres- 
ent activities.  Its  services,  and  objec- 
tives. Among  Its  list  of  achievements, 
the  association  declares  it  "has  consis- 
tently pursued,  and  is  today  carrying 
on  with  increased  vigor,  a  campaign  to 
Instill  in  the  public  mind  an  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  a  keener  appreciation 
of  the  privileges  of  American  citizen- 
ship." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  the 
association  that  it  abuses  and  destroys 
its  right  to  exist  if  in  recruiting  members 
some  persons  are  in  fact  considered  less 
worthy  than  others — only  because  therv 
is  a  dilTerence  in  the  color  of  their  skin. 
The  spirit  of  racial  superiority  Is  utterly 
in  conflict  with  those  basic  principles 
that  form  the  foun(}atlon  of  a  true  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life. 

Here,  indeed,  we  may  apply  the  maxl- 
Im  that  the  association  should  practice 
what  it  preaches  if  it  wtmts  men  to  fol- 
low its  preachments  and  to  regard  the 
organization  as  the  protagonist  of  the 
principles  of  human  justice.  It  is  high 
time  the  American  Bar  Association 
changed  its  policy. 

If  it  does  not  do  so,  then  I  suggest  it 
drop  the  word  "American"  from  its 
name.  The  simple  words  "bar  associa- 
tion" will  be  more  appropriate. 


s  AduUes'  Heel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  TATES 

ov  nxjwoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  13. 19S8 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
clear  for  some  time  that  we  are  way 
behind  in  our  efforts  to  catch  up  with 
the  NatlMi's  ever-growing  educational 
needs.  A  bill  approved  last  year  by  tlie 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor to  provide  Federal  funds  for  the 
construction  of  schools  Is  only  now  being 
considered  by  the  Rules  Committee  and 
Is  moving  very  slowly.  A  number  of  wit- 
nesses remain  to  be  beard  before  the 
committee  decides  If  and  when  it  will 
grant  a  rule  on  the  bill  so  that  it  may 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Many  Members  who  favor  the  bill  are 
pessimistic  about  its  chances  of  final  pas- 
sage. The  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
outlawed  segregaticm  in  public  schools 
has  engendered  such  deep  feeling  among 
southern  Members  that  many  of  them 
are  incUned  to  vote  against  the  bill, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  contains 
an  antisegregation  clause.  Their  argu- 
ment is  based  on  their  traditional  c^<^«™ 
of  States'  rights:  education  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  States  and  not  Uie  Federal 
Qovemment. 

Much  is  heard  in  support  of  that  con- 
tenUon  every  day.  Uon  win  be  beard 
when  tlie  bill  comes  to  the  floor.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  interested  in  education 
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and  will  continue  to  be— as  a  matter  of 
national  security,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, for  the  Russians  are  engaged  in  a 
massive  crash  program  to  educate  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  mathematicians. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Adm.  Lewis  Strauss, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover. 
designer  of  the  atomic  submarine,  ex- 
pressed concern  not  so  much  with  Rus- 
sia's 300-dlvision  army,  or  with  its  more 
than  300-submarine  navy,  or  with  its 
ability  to  explode  A-bombs  and  H-bombs 
although  these  did  disturb  them.  They 
were  worried  about  the  dearth  of  scien- 
tiflc  and  engineering  schools  in  this 
country  and  the  decreasing  number  of 
engineers  and  scientists  being  graduated. 
They  termed  this  gap  in  our  educational 
system  "America's  Achilles'  Heel,"  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  were  training  and  graduating 
currently  twice  as  many  such  profes- 
sional people  as  we  were. 

In  an  article  last  October,  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Thomas,  president  of  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.,  pointed  out  that  only  1 
out  of  11  American  high-school  students 
studies  chemistry;  that  since  1900  the 
percentage  of  students  studjring  algebra 
has  declined  from  56  percent  to  about  25 
percent.  In  sample  surveys,  teen-agers 
voted  mathematics  and  foreign  lan- 
guages the  two  most  unpopular  subjects 
in  school.  Many  of  them  thought  of 
scientists  as  "cold  and  calculating,  with- 
out interest  or  moral  standards." 
Science  was  described  as  "an  occupation 
for  queer  geniuses."  Dr.  Thomas  be- 
lieved that  the  disinterest  in  science 
could  very  well  be  due  in  great  measure 
to  inadequately  trained  or  uninspired 
and  uninspiring  science  teachers,  and 
that  something  should  be  done  to  correct 
this.    But  what  should  be  done? 

This  week,  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  a  member, 
heard  the  testimony  and  the  request  for 
funds  of  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion.  They  confirmed  the  statements  of 
Strauss  and  Rlckover  that  our  advan- 
tage over  the  Soviets  in  trained  scientific 
and  engineering  personnel  will  not  last 
very  long  unless  we  step  up  our  own 
educational  programs.  This  the  Nation- 
si  Science  Foundation  is  attempting  to 
do  by  grants  of  research  projects  to  uni- 
versities, by  granting  fellowships  and 
scholarships  in  science  to  worthy  stu- 
dents, and  by  reeducating  high  school 
and  college  science  teachers  in  current 
scientific  and  educational  developments. 
Teachers  are  given  scholarships!  to  im- 
prove their  competence  by  additional 
courses  of  study.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  rewrite  scientific  textbooks  to  make 
them  more  interesting  and  attractive  for 
students  of  all  levels. 

We  do  have  some  good  teachers,  like 
my  good  friend.  Mrs.  Annette  Yancey, 
who  is  a  teacher  at  Lane  Technical  High 
School.  She  told  this  story  in  a  letter  to 
me  last  week,  and  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  hear  it  because  I  think  it  is  arciro- 
priate:  ^ 

A  lO-year-old  girl  had  a  teat  In  geography. 
One  question,  "In  what  Stat*  1«  St.  Louie?" 
At  h  Dine  that  evening  ebe  explained.  "Daddy. 
I  dldnt  know  bow  to  ipell  Bflnneeota  and  I 
dldnt  want  to  make  a  miitake  In  Bpelling 
so  I  wrote  lilMoun."    I  tell  suCh  stories  to 


my  claasee  believing  a  spontaneous  reaction. 
Indicating  an  alert  sense  of  humor,  Is  closely 
allied  to  high  Intelligence.  The  story  got  a 
loud  laugh  from  one  boy,  then  a  few  chuckles. 
At  la^t  one  sober-faced  lad  muttered.  "It's 
too  bad  no  one  has  told  her  by  this  time  Ifk 
In 


We  want  our  sons  and  daughters  to  be 
well  educated.  And  yet,  fully  half  of 
our  young  people  having  the  intellectual 
capacity  to  continue  their  education  be- 
yond high  school  do  not  do  so,  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Until  this  percentage 
is  greatly  Improved,  we  will  still  have  our 
Achilles'  HeeL 


Tigkteaiaf  Up  Our  Fraad  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  mew  TOBx 
nV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  13.  1956 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  At- 
torney General  has  recommended  legis- 
lation to  permit  prosecution  of  fraudu- 
lent stock  promoters  who  circumvent  the 
present  law  by  operating  from  foreign 
countries.  I  have  today  Introduced  a 
bill  to  carry  out  this  suggestion  with  one 
modification. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  close  a  loop- 
hole in  the  present  law  which  limits 
prosecution  to  frauds  involving  only  in- 
terstate wire,  radio,  and  television  com- 
munication. It  would  extend  this  cover- 
age to  foreign  communications  as  well. 

This  legislation  was  prompted  by  a 
case  last  year  in  which  it  was  alleged  that 
a  fraudulent  scheme  was  carried  out  by 
means  of  telephone  communication  from 
Mexico  to  Los  Angeles.  Because  of  the 
limitation  of  the  present  statutes,  the 
culprits  escaped  prosecution. 

TMs  bill  will  eliminate  this  shortcom- 
ing. It  will  not  only  cover  foreign  com- 
munications br  wire,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion, but  will  also  remove  any  doubt  as 
to  the  applicability  of  the  statute  to  com- 
munication between  a  State  and  a  Terri- 
tory or  between  a  State  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  modification  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's recommendation  would  raise  the 
penalty  for  these  interstate  and  foreign 
swindling  crimes  from  $1,000  to  $10,000. 
The  alternative  of  5  years  in  prison,  or 
both  a  fine  and  prison  term,  remains. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fine  suggested 
by  the  Justice  Department  is  not  sufll- 
eiently  severe.  We  must  ronember  that 
in  many  instances  these  chiselers  are 
plasrlng  for  such  high  stakes  that  the 
$1,000  fine  the  Attorney  General  pro- 
poses will  not  deter  them.  Therefore, 
my  bill  will  impose  a  fine  of  $10,000, 
which  is  more  in  line  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  operations  of  these  gyp 
artists. 

The  penalty  of  $10,000  or  5  years  in 
prison,  or  both,  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward protecting  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation who  have  been  duped  in  the  past. 
In  80  many  of  these  cases  the  victints 
have  been  newcomers  to  oar  shores, 
whose  meager  knowledge  of  our  lan- 


guage was  parlayed  by  swindlers  for 
gain,  or  involved  those  who  could  least 
afford  to  lose  their  money  to  fraudulent 
manipulators.  The  threat  of  the  in- 
creased penalties  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  de- 
ter many  of  these  heinous  promoters. 

I  hope  for  speedy  action  on  this  meas- 
ure which  will  be  another  step  forward 
in  our  never-ending  crusade  against  the 
crooks  and  connivers  who  try  to  defraud 
the  American  people. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  amend  section   1843  of  title   18, 

United  States  Code,  relating  to  fraud  by 

wire,  radio,  or  television 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1343  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1343.  Fraud  by  wire,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision: Whoever,  having  devised  or  Intend- 
ing to  devise  any  scheme  or  artifice  to  de- 
fraud, or  for  obtaining  money  or  property  by 
means  of  false  or  fraudulent  pretenses,  repre- 
sentations, or  promisee,  transmits  or  causes 
to  be  transmitted  by  means  of  wire,  radio, 
or  television,  commvinicatlon  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  any  writings,  signs, 
signals,  pictures,  or  sounds  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  such  scheme  or  artifice,  shall  be 
lined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  6  years,  or  both." 


Racial  Problem  u  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARMISTEAD 1.  SELDEN,  JR. 

or   ALABAMA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sim- 
day  evening,  March  4.  1956,  I  appeared 
on  Washington  television  station  WMAL 
as  the  guest  of  news  commentator  Joe 
McCaffrey.  In  answer  to  his  request 
that  I  present  the  viewpoint  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Alabamians  on  my  State's  cur- 
rent racial  problem,  I  made  the  following 
statement: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you 
tonight,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  next  few 
minutes  I  can  throw  at  least  a  little  light  on 
the  problems  that  face  the  people  of  the 
South. 

The  friendly  relations  that  have  existed  In 
Alabama  between  the  white  and  Negro  races 
have  been  badly  strained  In  recent  weeks. 

In  my  State  of  Alabama,  as  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  South,  we  have  always  operated 
under  a  segregated  system.  The  Negro  race, 
under  that  system,  has  made  great  tirogress — 
perhaps  greater  progress  than  any  race  any- 
where at  any  time  In  history.  This  progress 
bad  been  made  with  the  help  of  the  southern 
white  people,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  at 
the  same  time,  racial  strife  and  hatred  had 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Under  the  separate-but-equal  doctrine, 
promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court  more 
than  80  years  ago  and  reaffirmed  several  times 
since,  steculy  progress  has  been  made  in  pro- 
viding equal  facilities  of  all  sorts.  Negroes 
had  their  own  homes  and  their  own  busi- 
nesses and  their  own  Jobs.  Negro  teachers 
taught  thrtr  own  chUdren  and  Negro  schools 
were— perhaps  slowly— but  surely  being 
placed  on  a  par  with  those  of  tiie  whites.  In 
the  dty  of  Tuscaloosa,  for  example,  the 
Negro  high  echool,  recently  comF*eted  at  a 
•oat  «  almost  S3  miUlon.  Is  on  a  par  or  «i- 
poior  to  many  white  »»lgh  schools  tathe 
Bute.    The  rank  and  llle  o«  the  Negroes 
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tbaw  tlilnga  uid  moat  of  them  wer* 
wtth  tte  progr—  tbat  mm  b*lnc 

TlMB.  OB  May  17.  IBM.  the  Svprtnw  Ctmrt 
at  Um  United  States,  digfniti^  aU  legal 
praoeda&t,  lacuad  Ite  dacraa  h»«n^«g  segre- 
gatlou  In  the  achoola  of  the  Nation.  Aa  a 
resuK  of  this  decree,  and  as  a  resxilt  of  the 
eonfuzlon  and  unrest  aglteted  by  the  NAACP 
and  other  determined  tntegratlonists.  ten* 
alon  between  the  two  races  la  the  South  that 
heretofore  had  existed  on  an  *i»ry<rt  negU- 
glble  scale  has  Increased  alarmingly. 

As  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Ckjurfs  deci- 
stoa.  we  have  a  problem  in  Alabama  and  the 
South  that  cannot  be  fuUy  understood  by 
those  who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  co%intry. 
We  are  not  dealing  there  with  only  a  few 
members  of  the  Negro  race  but  with  Urge 
masses.  For  example.  In  several  counties  of 
the  congressional  district  I  represent  there 
are  3  to  6  times  as  many  Negroes  as  there  are 
whites.  To  upset  by  Judicial  decree  in  one 
fell  swoop  the  ciistoms  and  traditions  under 
which  the  whites  and  Negroes  In  the  South 
have  lived  and  worked  side  by  side  for  gen- 
erations Is  to  Invite  dissension  and  strife 
and  hatred. 

If  left  alone,  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
South,  both  white  and  Negro,  will  continue 
their  efforte  to  work  out  In  peace  and  har- 
mony a  solution  satisfactory  to  both  races. 
But  prodded  by  the  NAACP.  an  organization 
now  bitterly  resented  by  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  South.  It's  highly  likely  the 
tension  that  now  exists  In  my  State  will  In- 
crease rather  than  diminish. 

I  hope  you  who  are  listening  tonight  will 
realize,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  that 
the  problem  now  facing  the  people  of  the 
South  Is  one  that  calls  for  the  understanding 
and  the  prayers,  rather  than  the  criticism,  of 
the  people  of  the  other  sections  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Strange  u  it  may  aeem  to  many  who 
do  not  onderstaxid  the  problem  now  con- 
fronting the  people  of  the  South,  many 
southern  Negroes  also  resent  the  action 
that  Is  being  taken  by  the  NAACP  and 
other  Integrationists.  As  an  Illustration, 
I  can  your  attention  to  the  following  let-' 
ter,  written  by  a  Negro  citizen  of  Ala- 
bama, that  appeared  on  Saturday,  March 
10. 1956,  in  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post- 
Herald: 

I  would  appreciate  if  you  wiU  give  my 
version  of  Integration  In  the  South.  I  am 
a  Negro  plasterer.  My  grandpaxenU  were 
alaves  to  the  grandest  white  people  that  ever 
lived,  so  I  was  told  by  my  grandparenU  and 
father  and  mother. 

They  Uved  in  west  Alabama  and  moved  to 
Bhrmlngham  where  I  was  bom  42  years  ago. 
I  attended  school  untU  I  was  15  and  then 
went  to  work  aa  a  helper  and  learned  the 
plastering  trade.  I  have  worked  all  my  life 
With  the  white  people  and  have  made  as 
much  or  more  than  the  average  bulldlns 
tradesmen. 

1^  association  with  the  white  people  has 
been  as  a  worklngman  only.  After  my  day's 
work  I  want  about  my  business  and  the  white 
men  went  about  theira.  In  all  my  life  my 
white  friends  outnumbered  my  Negro  friends. 
I  have  been  helped  on  many  occaalons  by  my 
white  fMends  and  I  know  during  the  depres- 
sion they  helped  my  parente  to  the  extent 
of  feeding  and  clothing  us. 

The  worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  Negro  race  was  tha  ocganJaaUon  of  the 
KAACP.  It  U  not  advancing  tha  Negro  race 
but  la  creating  hatred,  dlstrua*.  economic 
preasura.  and  loes  of  frteadship  that  awif^^ 
between  tha  wlitte  and  black  nam.  MiMciaiiv 
hera  In  tha  South.  ^^  — i»^ia*iy. 

The  Saprema  Court  decision  la  my  bumble 
way  of  thinking  was  not  to  help  the  black 
mwi.  but  to  help   the  greedy   and   eellUh 


politicians,  to  gat  their  votes  and  help  them 
get  elected. 

The  northerners  are  always  blaming  the 
■outhemers  for  mistreating  us.  but  they  are 
no  friends  of  the  Negroes,  but  are  still  trying 
to  penalize  the  South  as  they  did  dxirlng 
Reconstruction  days  following  the  Civil  War. 
when  the  carpethsiggers  invaded  the  South. 

The  southern  Negro  has  advanced  faster 
in  the  South  lit  the  last  30  yeara  than  In  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  it  has  been 
through  the  hotp  and  advantages  given  him 
by  our  southern  white  people.  The  Negro 
that  complains  of  mh  treatment  brings  It 
on  himself  and  deservee  it.  but  he  U  not 
persecuted  for  his  act  as  the  NAACP  tries 
to  Infer. 

The  real  southern  Negroes  do  not  want 
Integration.  They  want  to  be  left  alone. 
The  white  people  are  as  much  segregated 
from  the  Negroes  as  the  Negro  Is  segregated 
from  the  white.  We  have  everything  they 
have  and  every  advantage  they  have  if  we 
are  smart  enough  to  work  for  It.  The 
NAACP.  Autherlne  Lucy.  Polly  Ann  Hudson. 
Arthur  8h(x-es,  and  others  like  them  are 
tools  of  the  Cc>mmunlsts  and.  If  not  curbed, 
will  set  the  Negro  race  back  100  years. 

I  love  the  South  as  my  parents  and  grand- 
parents did.  I  love  the  white  people,  who 
have  been  my  friends  and  helped  me.  They 
respect  and  trost  me,  and  I  don't  want  to 
loee  their  frleadship.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  being  a  Negro,  but  I  am  aahamed  of  what 
some  of  my  race  are  doing. 

Z  do  not  blame  the  southern  white  people 
for  taking  the  stand  they  have.  1  do  not 
blame  them  for  organizing  to  keep  segrega- 
tion. We  and  the  Supreme  Court  will  hava 
to  answer  for  whatever  comes  of  It. 

The  press.  te>vlslon.  and  radtoe  are  help- 
ing to  create  this  fast-growing  tension  by 
so  much  publicity.  If  they  would  curb  so 
much  publicity.  I  believe  it  would  gradually 
die. 

To  my  race.  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will 
awaken  and  realize  that  you  are  a  Negro 
and  should  be  proud  of  It.  that  your  way  of 
life  Is  not  threatened  by  our  white  brothers 
and  you  should  not  threaten  his  way  of  life 
by  Integration,  regardless  of  what  you  are 
told  by  fanatics,  radicals,  and  Oommunlste. 
The  white  southern  people  are  our  truest 
friends,  so  let's  keep  him  our  friend. 

Wiu.  Jacksow. 

ZiOH  CITT. 


of  SportsmsBsbip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STUYVESANT  WAINWRIGHT 

or    NKW    TOBX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTW 

Tuesday.  March  13. 19Se 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  many  people  noticed  that  incred- 
ible exhlbltiwi  of  sportsmanship,  which 
took  place  in  Australia  last  Saturday? 
John  Landy.  world  mile  record  holder, 
g»Te  up  the  chance  for  cracking  another 
woiid  record  and  Jeopardized  his  own 
berth  on  the  Olympic  team  by  helping 
a  fallen  teammate. 

The  great  Australian  athlete  was  way 
ahead  to  another  4-mlnute  mile  when 
a  fellow  competitor  tripped  and  fell  600 
yards  from  the  finish  line.  Landy  stopped 
and  turned  to  help  his  fallen  ooUeague. 
But  the  downed  man  urged  him  to  go 
on.  Ron  Clarke  shouted.  "OH  going 
John.  See  yon  later.  Dont  worry  about 
me." 


Not  only  did  Landy  get  going,  but  he 
made  up  the  30  yards  he  had  lost  and 
won  the  race  In  4:04.2— still  an  incred- 
ible time.     Roger  Bannister's  coach 

Bannister  being  Landy's  chief  rival- 
said: 

It  was  the  most  gallant  action  I  have  seen 
In  a  lifetime  of  athletics.  Landy  Is  the  sort 
of  man  who  would  do  tliat.  an  Olympic  berth 
was  at  steke.  but  that  did  not  matter  to 
Landy.  All  that  worried  him  was  the  m^n 
on  the  ground. 

When  Landy  stepped  to  the  rostrum 
to  accept  the  winner's  medal.  iNmde- 
monlum  broke  loose  in  Melbourne  Olym- 
pic Park  Arena.  And  well  It  might. 
Landy's  action  exemplified  everything 
that  Is  good  and  decent  in  our  world 
today.  None  of  us  is  too  big  or  too  im- 
portant to  learn  a  lesson  from  this  fine 
Australian  lad's  actions. 


Wko't  Afaatt  Naoa? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  FxnwaTLVAmA 

IN  THX  HOnSX  OP  RKPaxSKNTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  Jforch  13, 1956 

Mr.  DAOUZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  withheld  praise  when  I  felt  it  was 
deserved,  even  from  those  for  whom  I 
have  a  political  aversion:  and  In  the 
present  instance  I  must  express  my  ad- 
miration, albeit  somewhat  grudgingly, 
for  the  masterful  Job  the  partisans  of 
labor  and  the  ADA  have  done  on  the  Vice 
President,  a  job  that  far  exceeds  in  its 
virulence  the  smear  campaign  directed 
at  Herbert  Hoover  by  Charlie  Michael- 
son,  the  hireling  hatchetman  of  the  New 
Deal  back  in  the  thirUes. 

A  recent  survey  clearly  indicates  that 
the  majority  of  the  Republican  leaders 
are  for  Richaxo  Nrxow.  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  they  could  be  otherwise  out  of 
deference  to  the  hard-hitting  manner  In 
which  he  carried  the  fight  to  the  opposi- 
tion in  18S2  and  1954.  Up  In  Pennsyl- 
vania where  I  come  from  we  play  the 
game  of  politics  for  keeps,  asking  for  no 
quarter  and  giving  none;  and  when  the 
fight  is  over  we  harbor  no  grudges,  nor 
do  we  criticize  our  opponents  for  having 
called  their  shots.  And  I  can  report  that 
the  precinct  workers  and  the  party  faith- 
ful, the  people  who  ring  the  doorbells 
and  get  out  the  vote,  are  enthusiastically 
for  the  Nixon  type  of  forthright  cam- 
paigning. 

In  any  realistic  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion we  can  very  well  discount  the  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Nixon  that  comes  from  the 
Democrat  camp.  They  long  ago  recog- 
nised the  futility,  and  indeed  the  p<^U- 
cal  hazard,  of  criticizing  President  Eisen- 
hower; hence  it  was  only  natural  that 
they  should  center  their  fire  cm  the  one 
man  who  has  enjoyed  greater  praise 
from  the  President  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  Iiis  team.  But  who  are  the  ones 
In  the  Republican  camp  who  find  fault 
with  the  Vice  President?  Certainly  It 
cannot  be  laid  to  top  leaders  In  the  Cltl- 
sens  for  Elsenhower  or  among  the  f oDow- 
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ers  of  the  late  Senator  Taft,  most  of 
whom  are  strongly  for  keeping  Mr. 
NixoN  on  the  ticket.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  drop-NIxoM  group  in  the  O.  O.  P.  is 
made  up  principally  of  the  nervous-nel- 
lies who  unwittingly  pay  tribute  to  the 
ADA  smear  artists  by  expressing  fear 
that  NzxoN  may  have  been  damaged  to 
the  point  where  he  will  be  a  liability  in 
the  campaign. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  tragedy  that 
could  befall  our  party  in  this  election 
year  than  to  drop  the  one  man  who  has 
carried  the  fight  to  our  political  foes 
with  vigor  but  with  strict  regard  for  the 
rules,  and  who  at  the  same  time  has 
given  the  President  his  best  in  loyal  and 
devoted  service.  And  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  thinking  of  those  who  in  order 
to  try  to  capture  Democrat  votes  would 
take  the  step  that  would  result  in  a  host 
of  regular  RepubUcan»  sitting  out  the 
election,  a  point  which  columnist  David 
Lawrence  makes  in  these  words: 

Plainly  the  Republican  managers  will  have 
to  figure  out  a  way  to  Ret  a  imlted  party 
and  a  ticket  that  will  peisuade  Republicans 
to  go  to  the  polls  In  195<).  They  should  be 
worrying  far  lees  about  what  will  attract 
'ipft  wing'  Democrate  and  more  about  win- 
ning regular  RcpubUcana.  As  one  prominent 
Republican  Senator  put  It  to  this  corre- 
spundent  the  other  day:  "For  every  Democrat 
supposedly  attracted  by  deserting  NnoM  we 
win  kiee  two  regular  Republicans  who  will 
stey  at  home." 

I  think  most  of  us  are  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  President's  refusal  to 
name  his  running-mate  in  advance  of 
his  own  nomination,  and  we  heartily  ap- 
plaud his  recognition  of  the  niles  of  the 
game.  In  the  end,  however.  I  am  satis- 
fied tiiat  he  will  give  the  nod  to  the  hard- 
est-working and  the  mo(.t  loyal  Vice  Pres- 
ident any  Chief  Executive  ever  had.  On 
that  point  millions  of  Ike  supporters  are 
supremely  confident. 


Natioaal  CaiipaifB  T«  Adrcrtist  Faaed 
Lovisiaaa  Seafoods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILUS 

or  LorrtsxAW* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Tue$4av.  March,  13. 1956 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Louisiana  are  very  proud  of  our  seafoods. 
No  State  can  offer  more  In  fine  fish, 
shrimp,  crabs,  oysters,  crayfish,  and 
other  such  delicacies,  or  better  cooks  who 
know  so  well  how  to  prepare  and  serve 
these  delightful  dlches  tai  such  a  variety 
of  delicious  and  imusual  ways. 

To  further  increase  the  fame  of  our 
seafoods,  a  national  campaign  Is  under 
way  through  the  vme  of  postage  meter 
advertising,  sponsored  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
which  is  headed  by  Director  L.  D.  Young, 
Jr.  On  the  mailings  of  several  cmn- 
mercial  and  civic  organizations  appears 
the  excellent  advice,  "Dining  Out  To- 
night? Try  T-A^iW^*^^  Seafood."  ac- 
companied by  the  picture  of  a  chef  em- 


phasizing the  matter  with  his  exclama- 
tion of  "C'est  bon"— it  Is  good. 

According  to  the  commission's  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Murphy.  Industrial  services, 
commercial  seafoods  division,  this  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  postage  ads  designed 
to  increase  Louisiana  seafood  sales.  It 
is  hoped  to  sell  the  program  to  restau- 
rants aU  over  the  country  and  have 
"Louisiana"  on  the  menu  when  seafood 
Is  served. 

Mr.  Murphy  states  that  the  commis- 
sion is  inddated  to  t^  T.fMii«iftnft  Restau- 
rant Association.  Louisiana  Hotel  Asso- 
ciation, New  Orleans  Hotel  Association, 
New  Orleans  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Houma  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
New  Orleans  Dock  Board,  Intemati<Kial 
House,  and  Diners  Club  for  their  co- 
operation. 


Tax  Eqmtj  for  Amcricaa  DP's 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AVERT 

or  KAKsoa 

IN  TOM  HOUSE  OT  BEPRBSENTATTVXB 

Tuesdav.  March  13, 1956 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks, 
I  want  to  point  out  certain  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  I  feel 
create  inequities  in  their  application.  I 
Introduced  H.  R.  M27  on  March  7  to 
amend  certain  sections  of  the  Code  and 
thereby  improve  these  unfair  adminis- 
trative requirements.  This  bill  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  inequity  of  the  existing  statutes 
governing  the  Federal  capital-gains  tax 
is  the  subject  at  hand.  It  has  beeome  a 
matter  of  special  concern  to  me  because 
of  the  resumption  of  woi^  <m  Tuttle 
Creek  Dam,  in  the  First  District  of 
Kansas. 

I  want  to  state  again  that  my  position 
on  the  Tuttle  Creek  project  has  not 
changed.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
Its  construction,  as  I  have  stated  previ- 
ously on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

However,  since  the  1st  session  of  the 
84th  C(mgress  saw  fit  to  aiH?ropriate 
more  money  for  construction  of  this 
project,  even  without  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
since  the  actual  transfer  of  property  has 
begun,  I  think  the  property  rights  of  per- 
sons displaced  by  the  reservoir  must  now 
be  given  realistic  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

Although  my  interest  In  this  matter 
stems  directly  from  the  Tuttle  Creek 
project,  I  know  there  are  many  persons 
in  other  sections  of  the  Nation  who  are 
affected  by  other  Federal  projects  and 
whose  Interest  also  would  be  protected 
by  this  bin. 

The  present  statutes  i»t>vide  that  a 
cltlsen.  required  through  forced  sale  to 
dispose  of  his  proper^  because  of  the 
construction  of  a  Federal  project,  has  12 
months  in  which  to  reinvest  the  proceeds 
of  this  sale  in  a  similar  farm  or  business 
without  paying  a  capital  gains  tax.  If 
he  does  not  elect  to  reinvest  in  a  similar 


type  of  (Hieration.  he  is  required  to  pay  a 
capital  gains  tax  ol  approximately  25 
percent  on  the  proceeds  ttf  the  sale. 

But  the  law  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  resulting  hardship  of  a  forced 
sale,  especially  to  older  persons  involved. 

One  of  the  amendments  which  I  have 
offered  would  eliminate  the  capttal  gains 
tax  in  instances  where  those  persons  who 
are  forced  to  sell  their  pnH;ier^  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  construction  of  a  Federal 
proiect  are  60  years  of  age  or  over.  Per- 
sons over  60  years  of  age  are  not  inclined 
to  start  a  new  farming  (^;>erati(Mi  or  busi- 
ness venture  and  they  should  not  be 
penalised  through  tax  payments  for  this 
perfectly  natural  attitude. 

A  second  phase  of  my  bill  would  re- 
duce the  capital  gains  tax  on  prc^erty 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  frmn 
the  iN-esent  25  percent  to  a  rate  of  10 
percent  in  cases  where  the  owner  is  less 
than  60  years  of  age.  In  instances 
where  persons  are  forced  to  sell  ttieir 
property  to  the  Federal  Government 
special  consideration  should  be  given.  I 
do  not  feel  they  should  be  required  to 
pay  the  same  capital  gains  tax  as  would 
the  willing  seller  or  the  land  qieculator. 

Since  the  esteemed  Members  of  Con- 
gress saw  fit  to  authorise  the  resumptiim 
of  omstruction  on  Tuttle  Creek  dam  and 
reservoir,  and  I  might  add  that  author- 
ization was  made  over  my  opposition,  it 
would  seem  the  Congress  now  should  be 
willing  to  give  early  and  f avcH'able  con- 
sideration to  this  l^,  H.  R.  9827.  which 
would  partially  ccunpmsate  the  unwill- 
ing seller  for  the  sacrifice  he  is  making 
in  what  has  been  described  as  the  public 
interest. 


St.  Patrick's  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NXW   JKBSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  13, 1956 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  SpeiAer,  aeross  15 
centuries.  St.  Patrick  speaks  to  men  of 
today  the  world  over,  and  after  so  long, 
his  group  of  f  (lowers  grows  each  March 
17.  It  is  Ireland's  patron  saint's  wish 
that  has  found  reality,  for  he  wrote,  "Tfet, 
though  I  am  imperfect.  I  wish  my 
brethren  and  kinsf  <^  to  know  the  kind 
of  me."  But  how  difficult  it  Is  to  know 
the  kind  of  him.  for  we  possess  only  a 
dozen  pages  of  Latin  script  handed  down 
by  St.  Patrick  summarizing  his  long,  de- 
vdted,  and  illustrious  life. 

From  these  few  documents,  together 
with  the  many  leg^ids.  it  is  known  that 
St.  Patrick  was  bom  in  Britain  about 
A.  D.  389.  While  still  a  boy,  he  was 
forciUy  taken  from  his  homeland  and 
bound  Into  slavery  by  Irish  pillagers. 
Patrick  escaped  frcma  his  captors  and 
fled  to  the  Continent  where  he  became 
a  priest.  Afto*  taking  bis  vows,  St. 
Patrick's  heart  turned  hmek  to  the  coun- 
try of  his  eapUvi^.  The  deploraUe  con- 
ditions of  these  people^  and  tbdr  bar- 
baric sHpentitiaiis  and  rdigion  so  moved 
hiM  that  be  determined  to  devote  the 
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remainder  of  his  life  to  their  conversion. 
His  efforts  were  blessed,  and.  svirmount- 
Ing  all  but  Impossible  obstacles,  he  con- 
tinued teaching  until  death  overtook  the 
aged  saint  on  the  day  that  Is  now  set 
aside  in  his  monory.  We  know  that 
this  saint  was  a  lover  of  freedom  so  typi- 
cal of  the  Irish  people.  And  we  know 
that  he  was  an  individualist,  quick  to 
anger  and  quick  to  humility.  He  shared 
these  same  emotions  as  do  people  of  to- 
day, and  perhaps  for  that  reason  he  has 
won  a  timeless  and  worldwide  place  in 
Christian  society. 

8t  Patrick's  Day.  and  the  spirit  of  the 
day.  has  followed  the  Irish  immigrant 
all  over  the  world.  Its  celebration  takes 
the  forms  of  religious  devotions,  parades, 
dinners,  and  special  festivities  not  only 
in  Irish  circles  but  in  all  strata  of  social 
life.  The  parades  in  Dublin  and  in  New 
York  City  are  notable  as  are  those  in 
Boston.  Savaimah,  and  many  other  cities. 

Until  early  in  this  century,  too  much 
Of  the  celebration  followed  the  false  con- 
ceptions of  the  comic  Irishman  with  a 
Clay  pipe  which  was  the  typical  stage 
characterization.  Several  Irish  writers 
and  artists  devoted  themselves  to  com- 
municating to  the  world,  through  their 
talents,  the  story  of  the  real  Ireland. 
This  is  the  Ireland  that  means  folklore. 
legend,  poetry;  the  Ireland  symbolizing 
tragedy  of  heart  and  passion;  the  Irish 
humor  that  is  not  slapstick  but  that  of 
a  different  quality.  So  through  the  ef- 
forts of  these  few  dedicated  Irish  artists. 
St.  Patrick's  Day  now  reflects  the  tradi- 
ti<xi  and  reality  of  Irish  life  to  a  greater 
degree. 

St  Patrick's  Day  is  now  a  day  of  Ire- 
land's history,  traditions,  customs,  folk- 
lore, and  music.  All  of  these  elements 
are  woven  together  with  the  traditional 
bits  of  green  and  shamrock  to  be  shared 
by  the  people  the  world  over. 

To  my  many  friends  of  Irish  origin — 
a  hearty  and  sincere  Erin  go  Bragh. 


Flood  aad  Disaster  lasvraace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHXTsrm 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSSTTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  13, 1936 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  in  the  House  another 
bill  providing  for  flood  disaster  insur- 
ance In  addition  to  one  I  Introduced 
some  time  ago.  My  new  bill  is  similar 
to  that  recently  Introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Lkhman,  »nd  my  valued 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  KsmfiDT. 

I  believe  the  objective  of  this  bill  is 
sound  and  I  can  support  its  provisions, 
even  though  I  am  convinced  that  my 
own  original  bill  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  War  Damage  Corporation  is 
broader  and  would  be  more  applicable 
to  the  needs  of  persons  and  businesses 
In  disaster  areas. 

I  am  so  anxious  to  see  Congress  enact 
a  flood  disaster  insurance  bill  and  make 
a  start  in  this  vital  field  that  I  am  pre- 


pared to  enterialn  and  support  compro- 
mise proposals,  even  though  I  might  not 
regard  them  to  be  completely  suitable 
to  cope  adequately  with  conditions  aris- 
ing from  great  disasters. 

First.  I  believe  that  any  really  worth- 
while bill  should  provide  insurance 
against  disaster  and  not  merely  against 
floods.  There  are  a  large  variety  of 
disasters,  which  come  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue  against  which  our  people  and 
businessmen  should  be  protected.  In 
my  opinion,  it  Is  not  beyond  the  province 
or  ability  of  the  Government  to  under- 
take this  protoction.  It  may  be  costly, 
to  be  sure,  but  I  think  it  would  be  less 
costly  and  more  effective  in  the  long 
run  than  providing  direct  relief  after 
disaster  strikes. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  any  such 
measure  should  be  predicated  upon  the 
participation  of  the  private  insurance 
companies.  It  should  not  seek  to  set  up 
the  Government  in  competition  with  any 
unit  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Our  able  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  been  conducting  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  matter  and  I  have 
presented  my  testimony  before  that 
body.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  com- 
mittee will  give  the  various  bills  pend- 
ing the  most  mature  and  penetrating 
consideration,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
committee  will  finally  draft  and  report 
to  the  House  a  bill  which  will  satisfac- 
torily solve  this  problem. 


Archbisiiop  Beraa  of  Prafvc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  13, 1956 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
secution of  organized  religion  and  de- 
portation are  two  favorite  techniques 
used  by  the  Soviets  in  the  communiza- 
tion  of  captive  coimtries.  The  Commu- 
nists recognize  that  the  worship  of  God 
is  a  powerful  force  in  any  nation  and 
that  absolute  control  is  Impossible  unless 
worship  is  supplanted  by  obedience  to  the 
doctrines  of  Marxism-Leninism.  Along 
with  religious  persecution  the  Commu- 
nists concentrate  on  the  mass  deporta- 
tion of  other  noncooperative  groups. 
According  to  testimony  received  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Communist 
Aggression  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, approximately  15  million  people 
have  been  interned  in  slave  labor  camps 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

A  tragic  example  of  the  methodical 
religious  persecution  practiced  by  the 
Communists  wns  the  campaign  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
Catholic  Church  because  of  its  strength 
among  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia.  To 
place  the  church  under  strict  Commu- 
nist control  the  attack  was  concentrated 
against  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  espe- 
cially Archbishop  Josef  Reran. 

Archbishop  Beran  fought  hard  against 
Communist  control  of  church   affairs. 


He  fought  desperately  to  prevent  the 
atheistic  Kremlin  from  interfering  with 
the  worship  of  God.  He  protested  vigor- 
ously against  Communist  inroads  on  the 
Catholic  Church  and  constantly  opposed 
any  measures  that  would  limit  the  re- 
ligious rights  and  freedoms  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  people.  Perceiving  that 
Archbishop  Beran  was  an  Instnmiental 
force  in  preventing  complete  Red  control 
of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Commimist  gov- 
ernment passed  a  series  of  laws  and  de- 
crees in  an  attempt  to  destroy  Czech 
Catholicism.  The  church  was  put  under 
strict  Government  control  and  in  effect 
all  clergymen  were  made  civil  servants 
of  the  state.  The  Archbishop  protested 
vehemently  in  defense  of  the  rights  of 
the  church.  In  December  of  1949  the 
Communist  government  retaliated  and 
secretly  imprisoned  him,  and  in  March 
of  1951  the  official  Prague  radio  stated: 
Archbishop  of  Prague  Josef  Beran.  because 
of  hU  negative  attitude  toward  the  church 
laws,  was  fired  •  •  •  and  was  directed  to 
lire  outside  the  Prague  diocese. 

According  to  latest  reports,  the  where- 
abouts of  the  archbishop  is  still  un- 
known. 

In  other  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  clergymen  suffered  the  identical 
fate  as  Archbishop  Beran  as  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  set  out  to  eliminate  the 
church  as  a  threat  to  their  complete  con- 
trol over  the  peoples  of  the  satellite  coun- 
tries. In  February  of  1952  the  Vatican 
reported  that  in  Europe  64  out  of  130 
diocese  in  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries were  without  bishops.  Perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  the  clergjrmen  who  were 
imprisoned  are  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and 
Archbishop  Joszef  Groesz,  of  Hungary; 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  of  Poland;  and  Car- 
dinal Stepinae.  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  American  people  proclaim  their 
admiration  and  their  hearts  are  filled 
with  grief  for  the  clergymen  and  slave 
laborers  who  are  being  tortured  by  the 
godless  Communists.  Furthermore,  they 
fervently  pray  that  God  grant  them 
strength  to  endure  the  incessant  oppres- 
sion by  the  barbarous  Communists.  It  is 
also  essenUal  that  all  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  denounce  the  uncivilized  tac- 
tics of  the  Communists  and  emphatically 
demand  that  these  enslaved  people  be  re- 
leased from  their  bondage  and  be  grant- 
ed their  full  freedom. 


BUly  Grakaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  D.  R.  (5ILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  rLoaiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  13, 1956 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  interested  in  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions made  by  Billy  Graham  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  human 
brotherhood.  Mr.  Graham  will  be  in  the 
caucus  room  of  the  Senate  on  Monday. 
March  19.  from  4  to  5  p.  m..  and  will  be 
delighted  to  see  Members  of  Congress 
and  members  of  their  family  and  staff. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSZlCTATnnEB 
Tuesday.  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
expected  for  some  time  that  the  policies 
of  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
would  be  made  a  lively  subject  of  review 
when  Congress  reconvened.  The  grow- 
ing number  of  Russian  diplomatic  suc- 
cesses, coupled  with  the  weakening  of 
American  influence  in  vital  areas,  has 
stimulated  considerable  congressional 
dissatisfaction.  Speeches  by  Democratic 
leaders  critical  of  administration  foreign 
policy  have  become  increasingly  fre- 
quent, until  the  administration,  much 
disturbed  by  the  questioning,  hastened 
to  take  refuge  in  the  cry  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  violating  the  tradition  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Then,  not  satisfied  with  the 
adequacy  of  this  approach.  Secretary 
Dulles  resorted  to  the  well-established 
sports  maxim  that  "a  good  offense  is  the 
best  defense,"  and  gave  an  exclusive  in- 
terview to  Life  magazine.  The  resulting 
article,  which  was  published  last  wedc 
imder  the  title  "How  Dulles  Averted 
War."  heaped  lavish  praise  upon  the  Sec- 
retary and  was  the  spark  which  touched 
off  the  long -anticipated  argument  on  the 
administration's  foreign  policy. 

The  Democrats  did  not  take  seriously 
the  Republican  accusation  that  they  were 
breaching  the  tradition  of  bipartisanship 
in  foreign  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  they 
thought  the  charge  should  not  be  made 
by  an  administration  which  considered 
the  tradition  satisfied  by  occasional  con- 
sultation with  House  and  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leaders.  In  contrast  to  his  two 
Democratic  predecessors,  who  appointed 
such  outstanding  Republicans  as  Prank 
Knox.  James  Forrestal.  Henry  Stimson. 
Paul  Hoffman.  Harold  Ickes.  Robert 
Lovctt.  John  J.  McCloy.  John  Foster 
Dulles,  and  others  to  positions  of  high 
responsibility.  President  Eisenhower  has 
made  no  such  appointments.  This  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  allergic  to 
Democrats. 

Last  summer  Secretary  Dulles  sug- 
Fcsted  to  the  President  that  he  thought 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  appoint  a 
Democrat  to  our  United  Nations  delega- 
tion. They  selected  Benjamin  V.  Cohen, 
who  had  served  with  great  distinction  as 
a  member  of  the  U.  N.  delegation  under 
President  Truman.  Mr.  Eisenhower 
approved  Dulles'  suggestion  and  when 
Cohen  was  asked  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, he  agreed  to  do  so  if  he  could  clear 
it  with  Senate  Democratic  Leader 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Speaker  Sam  Raybxtrn, 
and  Senator  Gcobck.  When  their  bless- 
ing was  obtained,  it  seemed  the  matter 
had  been  decided. 

However,  while  the  President  and  Mr. 
Dulles  were  in  Geneva,  Presidential  As- 
sistant Sherman  Adams,  fearful  of  the 
reaction  of  certain  Republican  leaders  to 
the  appointment,  risited  C^en  and 
asked  him  to  withdraw  his  acceptance. 
He  did  so.     When  the  President  and 


Secretary  Dulles  returned  from  Geneva, 
they  made  no  effort  to  overrule  Adams  or 
to  renew  their  offer  to  Cohen.  Thus 
ended,  like  so  many  good  intentions,  the 
administration's  attempt  toward  realis- 
tic bipartisanship. 

Seoood.  the  critics  of  Dulles  were 
much  upset  by  the  low  level  to  which 
American  prestige  had  fallen  throughout 
the  world.  When  reputable,  on-the-spot 
foreign  correspondents,  report  that 
"United  States  influence  hits  new  low  in 
the  United  Nations":  or  "Morocco  a  blot 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States":  or  "Dulles'  Goa  statement 
termed  outage  by  India";  or  "Goodwill 
for  United  States  ebbs  in  Cyprus":  or 
when  Canada,  our  neighbor  with  whcm 
we  must  maintain  the  best  of  relations, 
finds  fault  with  our  surplus  dumping 
policy,  what  should  Democrats  do? 
Should  they  commend  the  Secretary  of 
State?  Should  they  say  nothing?  Or 
should  they  seek  an  explanation?  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

The  article  in  Life  magazine  describes 
Mr.  Dulles'  work  as  "the  greatest  display 
of  personal  diplomacy  since  the  great 
dasrs  of  the  Franklin-Adams-Jefferson 
triumvirate."  It  also  gives  credit  to  Mr. 
Dulles  for  having  averted  war  on  three 
different  occasions,  implying  that  Mr. 
Dulles  was  able  to  do  so  because  of  his 
si)ecial  talent  for  getting  only  to  the 
brink  of  war  and  stopping  without  get- 
ting into  war  Itself.  One  has  difficulty 
reconciling  the  article's  glowing  tribute 
to  Mr.  Dulles  with  the  daily  newspaper 
articles  reporting  new  American  diplo- 
matic reverses. 

When  President  Cleveland's  second 
child  was  bom,  the  doctor  asked  Cleve- 
land to  fetch  a  scale  so  that  the  bab3r*s 
weight  could  be  determined.  Cleveland 
searched  throughout  the  house  with- 
out success.  Finsdly  he  remembered 
that  he  had  an  old  scale  In  the  basement 
which  he  had  used  on  his  fishing  trips. 
He  got  It  and  brought  it  upstairs.  Care- 
fully,  the  doctor  placed  the  baby  on  the 
scale  and  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the 
new  bom  infant  weighed  25  pounds. 

It  all  depends  on  the  scale  you  use. 
It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  when 
we  ought  to  use  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  as  the  scale  to 
weigh  Mr.  Dulles'  policies.  Now  is  the 
time  to  find  out  where  in  the  world  we  are 
and  where  in  the  worid  we  are  going. 


From  Di^I  Serfeant  to  AAniral — kimu 
Mnrej  Rajar 

EXTENSION  OP  REIiffARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAurouo* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EtEPRESENTATTVSB 

Tuesday.  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Bpeaker,  "Muridi"  Royar  literally  stimi- 
bled  into  the  Navy.  As  a  student  at  the 
University  of  C^Jifonda,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  military  training  under  the 
Army's  Reserve  ofBcer-trataiing  program. 
California  was  a  land-grant  college  and 
every  student  was  required  to  "lef  t»  right. 


hep.  hep"  as  a  part  of  the  ROTC.  Youn« 
Royar  soon  earned  the  wrath  ol  a  hard- 
boiled  veteran  Army  drill  sergeant  sta- 
tioned at  the  school. 

One  hot  afternoon,  after  a  particularly 
poor  performance  by  Royar  on  the  drill 
field,  the  sergeant  became  so  incensed  he 
bawled  him  out  in  front  of  the  whole 
company.  "Royar,"  he  bellowed,  "you've 
got  two  left  feet.  You'll  never  make  an 
Army  man." 

At  that  preciss  moment  in  1916  Mur- 
rey L.  Royar  decided  that  if  he  ever 
went  into  the  Armed  Forces  it  would  not 
be  the  Army. 

A  few  days  after  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I  on  April  6, 1917,  Royar 
tried  to  enlist  in  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
Marine  Corps  lost  a  foot  soldier;  the 
Navy  gained  a  bright  young  man  who 
was  to  become  one  of  its  top  officers. 

Royar  was  a  rear  admiral.  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
head  of  the  Navy's  Supply  Corps.  Those 
were  his  titles.  His  Job  as  Chief  of 
BuSandA  made  him  head  man  over  the 
purchasing,  fiscal,  and  transportation 
functions  of  the  Navy. 

He  was  responsible  for  seeing  that 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  Navy  was 
paid,  fed.  and  clothed;  he  directed  the 
procurement  activities  for  an  of  the  sup- 
ply parts  used  by  shore  installations  as 
wen  as  ships  and  planes  of  the  fieets; 
he  paid  the  Navy's  bills  and.  as  head  of 
transportation,  the  movement  of  aU 
Navy  material  by  commercial  carrier  in 
the  continental  United  States  came  un- 
der his  direction.  Approximately  5.600 
Navy  Supply  Corps  officers  on  ships  and 
the  stations  looked  to  him  for  manage- 
ment, supervision,  and  guidance  in  their 
assigimients. 

In  his  capacity  as  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  SuppUes  and  Accounts,  Admiral 
Royar  was  the  Navy's  No.  1  business- 
man. The  Bureau's  inventory  of  sup- 
plies is  equal  in  value  to  the  total  of  the 
Nation's  nine  largest  corporations.  Its 
annual  transactions  nm  into  billions  of 
dollars.  Nearly  60,000  civilian  workers 
were  imder  his  direction.  He  managed 
the  buying,  selling,  storage,  bookkeeping, 
and  accounting,  transportation,  and  the 
feeding  and  clothing  of  approximately 
800,000  men  and  women.  In  addition, 
he  directed  the  activities  of  a  chain  of 
stores — commissaries,  exchanges,  and 
ships'  stores — with  branches  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  there  were  shore 
Installations  and  ships  of  the  fieet. 

As  he  himself  once  put  it,  "If  I  were 
wearing  Army  khaki  Instead  of  the  Navy 
blue,  I'd  be  wearing  3  hats,  figuratively 
speaking,  as  Quartermaster  General. 
Chief  of  Finance,  and  Chief  of  Trans- 
portation." His  post  Incorporated  the 
duties  of  aU  three.  If  any  Navy  officer 
could  get  a  maximum  of  work  out  of  his 
subordinates  with  a  minimum  of  effort  it 
was  Admiral  Royar.  A  commander,  one 
of  a  number  of  officers  who  had  served 
under  Royar  in  various  stations,  went  to 
him. 

"Admiral  Royar,"  he  said,  T  am  not 
happy  in  this  Job.  There  simply  Isn't 
enough  responsibility  and  enough  work 
to  keep  me  busy." 

Adfliiral  Royar  listened  sympathet- 
ically to  his  tale  of  woe.    Tlien  be  said. 
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"SMI.  fluppoae  you  go  back  to  the  office 
and  glTe  this  aaslgnment  another  2 
months'  trial."  The  commander  went 
back  to  his  office.  As  important  new 
assignments  came  along.  Admiral  Royar 
saw  to  it  that  they  were  given  to  the 
commander.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  2 
months,  the  commander  was  back  beg- 
ging for  a  letup. 

Rojrar  was  popular  with  his  subordi- 
nates. Perhaps  it  was  because  the  gray- 
halred  Bureau  chief  was  kind,  patient, 
willing  to  listen  to  their  explanations 
when  things  did  not  go  as  they  should. 

Through  the  years.  Admiral  Royar 
has  not  changed  his  philosophy  to  any 
great  extent  in  dealing  with  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Navy — no  matter 
whether  they  were  officers  or  enlisted 
men.  During  World  War  n.  while  serv- 
ing as  Inspector  General  of  the  Supply 
Corps.  Admiral  Royar  adopted  a  policy 
of  correcting  rather  than  commanding. 
If.  on  inspecting  a  supply  depot,  he  found 
aomething  wrong,  he  called  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  commanding  officer  for 
action,  and  he  invariably  got  it  imme- 
diately. If  corrective  action  was  not 
taken,  it  was  time  enough  to  report  the 
laxity  to  headquarters  In  Washington. 
His  thoughtful  consideration  and  friend- 
ly approach  has  endeared  him  to  subor- 
dinates, both  officers  and  civilian  em- 
ployees, wherever  he  has  been  stationed. 

Those  who  failed  to  respond  to  the 
friendly  approach  learned  to  their  dis- 
may that  Royar  could  be  hard  boiled 
too  if  the  need  arose.  As  a  Navy  man 
for  more  than  36  years  he  demanded 
discipline  and  performance.  However, 
he  seldom  lost  his  sense  of  humor  and 
he  found  that  a  slight  needling  usually 
got  action  and  quickly. 

Bom  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  November 
22,  1894.  young  Royar  attended  the  pub- 
lic elementary  schools.  When  he  was 
12,  his  father  died.  The  family  was 
not  wealthy  and  "Murph"  Royar  carried 
papers  td  supplement  the  family  income. 
As  grammar  school  graduation  ap- 
proached, Royar,  the  boy,  looked  forward 
to  entering  high  school.  However,  Los 
Angeles  High  School  was  already  over- 
crowded and  the  number  of  freshmen 
who  could  matriculate  was  limited. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  announced  a 
subscription-selling  contest,  with  the 
winner  to  receive  a  scholarship  to  a 
California  private  high  school. 

Working  day  and  night,  "Murph" 
Royar  sold  subscriptions  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Redlands.  Calif.,  then  a  growing 
young  community  near  Los  Angeles. 
Portimately,  the  boy's  imcle  owned  the 
Redlands  Newspaper  Distributing  Agen- 
cy, and  Royar  astutely  decided  to  con- 
centrate his  campaign  in  the  smaller 
town  where  there  was  less  competition. 
When  the  campaign  ended.  "Murph" 
Royar  was  the  winner.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  called  him  the  Redlands  Rustler 
and  carried  his  picture  and  a  story  of  his 
accomplishments.  Later,  he  was  able 
to  transfer  to  Los  Angeles  High  School 
and  was  graduated  from  that  institution. 

In  January  1914.  Royar  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, later  graduating  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  and  graduation 
approaching,  the  United  States  was  al- 


ready at  war.  Turned  down  by  the 
Marines,  Royar  learned  that  the  Navy 
was  accepting  applicants  for  its  Pay 
Officers'  School.  Rosrar  determined  to 
apply  and  take  the  examination.  Ro]rar 
passed  the  examinations  but  was  obliged 
to  wait  several  weeks  for  appointment 
to  the  Pay  Officers'  School. 

On  Jime  29, 1917.  he  was  appointed  en- 
sign in  the  Navy  Supply  Corps  and  as- 
signed to  the  school. 

By  late  September  1917,  when  he  fin- 
ished training  at  the  Pay  Officers'  School. 
Ensign  Royar  was.  in  his  own  mind,  as 
they  say  in  the  Supply  Corps,  ready  for 
sea. 

His  first  duty  assignment  was  as  sup- 
ply officer  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Columbia. 
which  was  tied  up  in  New  York  harbpr 
in  preparation  for  convoy  duty  when  he 
reported  to  the  captain. 

Royar  has  only  one  surrender  on  his 
record  and  that  was  to  the  charms  of  a 
pretty  nurse  who  was  on  duty  with  the 
Army  at  Vladivostok,  Russia,  shortly 
after  World  War  I  in  1919.  Then  a  two- 
stripe  lieutenant.  Royar  was  aboard  the 
U.  8,  8.  New  Orleans,  which  was  station 
ship  for  the  Asiatic  area.  Part  of  his 
duties  included  outfltting  men  for  a 
newly  organized  Czech  navy  at  Vladivos- 
tok. It  was  there  he  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  Nurse  Mabel  L.  McVey. 

A  few  months  later  Mabel  McVey  was 
In  Manila,  en  route  to  the  United  States. 
Lieutenant  Royar  also  was  on  duty  in 
the  Philippine  capital.  Their  days  to- 
gether passed  swiftly  and  the  day  for  her 
departure  arrived.  The  ship  was  to  sail 
on  the  evening  of  January  28.  A  few 
hours  before  sailing  time  "Murph"  Royar 
and  Mabel  McVey  were  married. 

Throughout  his  long  naval  career, 
Mabel  Royar  has  been  a  source  of  en- 
couragement and  cooperation  to  her  hus- 
band. Moving  from  station  to  station, 
the  bane  of  a  Navy  wife's  existence,  wait- 
ing at  home  for  her  husband  to  return 
from  sea  duty  and  the  long  tough  years 
of  living  on  a  Junior  officer's  pay  did  not 
faze  Mrs.  Royar.  The  difficulties  and 
worries  of  raising  a  family  under  those 
circumstances  did  not  affect  her  looks 
either  because  Mrs.  Royar  is  a  beautiful 
woman  today  by  any  standards. 

In  1927,  Royar  was  transferred  from 
the  U.  S.  S.  Relief  and  became  assistant 
supply  officer  for  the  12th  Naval  E>istrict 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

In  1931.  Royar  was  assigned  to  the 
U.  S.  S,.C/iicago.  a  cruiser  that  was  just 
commissioned.  He  served  aboard  the 
Chicago  for  3  years.  Then  followed  a 
tour  of  duty  in  Washington  as  assistant 
to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  stock 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts.  From  1938  until  1940.  he  was 
supply  officer  on  the  aircraft  carrier,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Saratoga.  From  1940  until  1942. 
he  was  senior  assistant  to  the  supply 
officer  at  the  Washington.  D.  C.  Navy 
Yard.  In  May  1942  he  reported  once 
again  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, serving  consecutively  as  officer 
in  charge  of  the  maintenance  division, 
respoxvsible  for  plans  and  operation  of 
the  budget  and  overall  administrative 
control  over  civilian  personnel  in  the 
field.  In  1944.  he  became  officer  in  charge 
of  7  divisions  of  the  Bureau's  account- 
ing group.     He  had  already  assumed 


charge  of  the  Bureau's  part  In  the  lease- 
lend  program  and  for  all  reciprocal  aid 
activities. 

He  was  appointed  Inspector  General  of 
the  Supply  Corps  on  November  1.  1944. 
On  April  3,  1945.  he  was  promoted  to 
rear  admiral  to  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  Jxme  16.  1943.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  until  January  4. 1946.  when 
he  took  command  of  the  Navy  Supply 
Center  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  where  he  served 
more  than  2  years.  In  February  1948 
Admiral  Royar  took  over  command  of 
the  huge  Oakland  Navy  Supply  Center. 
When  the  Korean  hostilities  sUrted  lii 
June  1950.  NSC  Oakland  was  ready  to 
start  pouring  out  millions  of  tons  of  sup- 
plies  to  the  Pacific  fieet.  On  October 
10,  1951.  Admiral  Royar  was  sworn  in  as 
Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  and 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accoimts. 

A  few  months  after  becoming  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
Admiral  Royar  launched  a  program  of 
streamlining  the  Navy  supply  system. 
Called  Operation  Slim-Trim,  the  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  elimination  of 
thousands  of  items  of  Navy  stocks,  which 
no  longer  are  tiseful  to  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Royar,  besides  holding  var- 
ious campaign  medals,  has  been  decor- 
ated with  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire  (Commander),  the 
Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Haakon  vn  Liberation 
Medal  from  the  Government  of  Nor- 
way. 

This  year  Royar  completed  his  tour 
of  duty  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts.  He  and  Mrs,  Royar, 
who  have  2  daughters  and  3  grand- 
children, plan  to  make  their  home  at 
Walnut  Creek.  Calif..  10  miles  from  Oak- 
land, where  he  will  work  on  his  valuable 
stamp  collection.  He  specializes  in  first 
day  covers,  and  has  a  cabinet  full  of 
well-filled  stamp  albums.  Meanwhile, 
he  will  carry  on  with  the  motto  which 
he  has  adopted  for  all  of  his  activities 
in  the  Navy: 

Nothing  la  Impossible  u  long  m  nobodj 
cares  who  geU  tbe  credit. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  day  Is 
the  sunset.  Admiral  Royar  has  had  a 
happy  home  life,  the  key  to  real  happi- 
ness. His  superb  record  is  one  of  wliich 
he.  his  family,  and  his  friends  are  very 
proud. 

He  is  a  free  man  and  may  do  what  he 
chooses.  I  predict  that  he,  like  the  sun- 
set, will  find  beauty  and  satisfaction  to 
the  day  when  the  twiUght  of  his  life 
goes  beyond  the  horizon. 
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First  Goided-MUsUes  CoBfercacc  Beag 
Held  by  NATO 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 


Munich.  Germany,  the  world's  first  In- 
ternational conference  on  gukled-missUe 
develoi»nent  is  being  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  Dr.  Theodore  von  Kar- 
man.  an  expert  In  this  field  and  chair- 
man of  NATO's  scientific  research,  says, 
despite  feverish  activity  in  worldwide 
research,  it  Is  not  likely — in  fact,  highly 
unlikely— an  intercontinental  rocket  can 
be  made  accurate  enough  for  "guaran- 
teed"  push-button  warfare. 

Meanwhile,  certain  Capitol  Hill  ex- 
perts in  partisan-guided  political  missiles 
have  been  firing  potshots  at  the  admin- 
i5tration.  It  has  been  inferred  that  the 
long-range  ballistic  missile  is  the  ulti- 
mate weapon  and  that  our  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  sitting  on  its  hands  in 
the  interest  of  economy.  The  partisan 
attack  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  guilty  of  lagging 
behind  and  then,  second,  that  an  inves- 
tigation is  needed  to  find  out  the  truth. 
The  verdict  Is  giillty  before  the  trial  by 
investigation  is  even  held. 

The  technique  of  preelection  frighten- 
ing of^voters  with  imdocumented  and 
irresponsible  statements  may  not  be  new, 
but  it  calls  for  some  rebuttal. 

First,  however.  I  should  like  to  point 
out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do  not  rebut 
Soviet  Leader  Nildta  Khrushchev's  pre- 
diction that  the  Communists  would  have 
such  a  missile  soon  equipped  with  the 
H-bomb.  My  only  comment  to  this 
would  be  to  quote  our  own  military  men. 

Admiral  Radford.  Chairman  of  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  said  it  Is  not  a 
matter  of  matching  man  for  man  or  mis- 
sile for  missile:  rather  superiority  is  a 
combination  of  factors  and  we  have,  he 
says,  an  industry-science-military  team 
which  is  unbeatable.  General  Gruen- 
ther  says,  "they  would  lose  the  war." 
Chief  of  our  Air  Force  Staff.  Gen.  Nat 
Twining,  has  said  we  are  well  ahead  in 
all  fields.  Air  Force  Secretary  Quarles 
says  retaliatory  bombing  is  best,  that 
even  if  the  Soviets  hsui  a  1,500-mile 
guided  missile,  it  would  not  upset  the 
balance.  Sir  Frederick  Brundrett.  head 
of  the  British  research  in  the  g\iided 
missile  field,  has  Indicated  England 
mirht  be  behind  the  Soviets,  but  the 
United  States  is  definitely  not. 

One  partisan  charge  has  been  made 
that  the  Nation  will  get  a  big  defense 
bill  right  after  election,  implying  the  Re- 
publican administration  will  not  be  ac- 
tually balancing  the  budget.  This  falls 
a  little  flat  with  the  recent  announce- 
ment that  the  budget  siirplus  for  the  jrear 
ended  June  30.  1956.  may  be  $2  billion. 
It  is  becoming  fashionable  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  talk  tax  reduction  but  a 
postponement  of  costs  is  a  bit  fantastic. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  serious- 
ness, there  is  real  danger  in  the  partisan 
misrepresentations  and  clamor  of  demo- 
goguery  emanating  from  the  hard  core 
of  this  ultimate-weapon  cult.  Our  cir- 
cle of  bases  in  the  world  requires  supply 
ships  and  a  merchant  marine.  To  main- 
tain supply  lines  requires  a  Navy.  Un- 
fortunately, some  ultimate-weapon  lead- 
ers would  scuttle  our  Navy.  This  is 
serious.  This  is  the  same  loose  and  il- 
logical reasoning  that  some  years  ago 
caused  the  same  type  of  strategists — the 
very  same  in  one  instance — to  try  and 


move  ainrimne  manutecturers  back  of 
the  protecUon.  ao-called.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Boeing 
Airplane  Co.  wwker  who  lives  in  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  navy  yard  employees,  and 
all  who  believe  in  a  strong  Navy  will 
view  with  great  alarm  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  statements  on  defense 
and  known  views  of  certain  political  fig- 
ures who  lately  have  been  appearing  on 
nationwide  TV  programs. 

Recently,  Secretary  Quarles  character- 
ized certain  public -scare  statements  and 
publicity  as  highly  misleading  and  dam- 
aging. As  President  Eisenhower  re- 
marked on  this  subject,  he  was  sometimes 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  others  get  which  he  does  not. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  beware  of  the  head  and  hea(Ulne 
hunters.  The  scare  technique  is  not 
new,  but  wider  commimication  through 
TV  programs  when  it  comes  to  politics 
gives  public  wisdom  and  education  a  most 
intensive  test.  Also  it  requires  that  the 
people  be  given  all  the  facts,  not  Just  a 
few  partisan  opinions. 


As  we  know,  the  freedom  aeeured  by 
Kossuth  and  his  followers  did  not  last 
long.  But  the  memory  of  those  happy 
days  Is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  Hun- 
garians the  world  over. 

Today,  as  this  noble  country  suffers 
under  the  wicked  imperialism  of  Soviet 
rule,  we  can  all  hark  l>ack  to  the  memory 
of  EU>ssuth  for  inspiration  to  carry  on 
the  fight  Let  us  do  more  than  applaud 
the  unquenchable  spirit  of  freedom 
which  motivates  these  celebrations.  Now 
is  the  time  to  Intensify  our  efforts  to 
renew  the  hope  of  those  imprisoned  be- 
hind^ the  Iron  Cxu'tain. 

We  must  not  let  our  programs  of  in- 
formation and  education  bog  down. 
They  must  continue  to  pierce  the  wall  of 
lies  and  deceit  which  surroxmd  all  coun- 
tries ovemm  by  the  Communists. 

Freedom  Day  is  a  grim  one  in  Hun- 
gary this  year.  But  better  days  will 
come.  Hungary  will  once  again  know 
the  glory  and  pride  it  once  had. 
Through  all  their  trials  and  tribulations 
they  have  not  given  up  hope.  We  shall 
continue  our  efforts  to  set  thent  free. 
For  them  we  pray,  as  did  Kossuth,  that 
Hungary  will  one  day  be  free. 


HoBfariaH  ladepcadeBce  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  nw  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS,  1958 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15,  1848.  a  new  member  was 
added  to  the  family  of  free  nations. 
That  nation  was  Hungary.  The  gain- 
ing of  that  independence  Is  celebrated 
today  all  over  the  world  by  Hungarians 
and  by  friends  of  those  gallant  people. 
However,  this  year  the  celebration  is 
tempered  with  sadness,  for  the  people  of 
Hungary  are  once  again  under  the  nile 
of  an  oppressive  power. 

Just  as  the  people  of  this  brave  land 
fought  their  way  to  freedom  in  1848.  so 
can  we  hope  today  that  they  will  soon 
regain  that  treasured  goal.  In  1848. 
Hungary  groaned  under  the  rule  of  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy  and  yearned  for  a 
return  to  their  ancient  liberties.  In  that 
year,  imder  the  Inspired  leadership  of 
Louis  Kossuth,  they  secured  a  number 
of  political  rights. 

These  rights  were  embodied  In  a  char- 
ter which  was  adopted  on  March  15. 
Among  other  things  this  memorable 
document  guaranteed  freedom  of  the 
press,  abolished  feudal  servitude  and 
heavy  taxes  on  peasants,  and  introduced 
a  general  tax  system  embracing  all 
classes. 

When  a  national  government  was  set 
up,  it  was  fitting  that  its  president  was 
Louis  Kossuth.  The  memory  of  this 
champion  of  freedom  is  held  dear  by  all 
lovers  of  democracy.  A  Uttle  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  he  made  a  triumphal 
visit  to  this  country  and  was  hailed  as 
the  champion  of  world  freedom.  He 
is  well  known  to  Americans  of  all  orig- 
ins, as  well  as  oiu*  million  citizens  of 
Hungarian  ancestry. 


How  Woald  Ym  Vote? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  13. 1958 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rscoao,  I  include  the  following  ques- 
tionnaire mailed  by  me  to  my  con- 
stituents : 

DxAi  Fuxmd:  I  invite  you  to  be  Congress-       / 
man  for  a  day — to  step  Into  my  shoes  and 
indicate  below  by  a  check  mark  how  you 
would  vote  on  these  current  Federal  issues. 

Since  I  represent  you  in  Congress  and  must 
vote  In  3rour  behalf,  your  views  will  be  of 
great  Interest  and  assistance  to  me.  This  Is 
the  best  way  I  know  to  make  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  more  responsive  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Individual  American. 

I  have  deliberately  presented  these  pro- 
posals simply,  so  that  they  would  be  unbiased 
and  not  an  Indication  of  my  own  feelings. 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  your  coopera- 
tion on  this  project.  Tour  Individual  opin- 
ion will  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

roaxxcN  ArrAias 

1.  Should  economic  aid  to  Europe  be  in- 
creased?    Decreased? ..  Discon- 
tinued?   

2.  Do  you  favor  the  repeal  of  the  Status  of 
Forces  Agreement  which  makes  American 
servicemen  overseas  subject  to  foreign  laws? 
Yes No 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  bill  of  Congressman 
Bosch  to  establish  a  Foreign  Service  Academy 
to  train  personnel  for  futitfe  diplomatic  serv- 
ice?   Yes No 

comcumsif 

4.  Do  you  favor  admission  of  Communist 

China  to  the  United  Nations?     Yes 

No 

6.  Do  yon  beHeve  RobsU  wm  make  a  mUl- 

tary  attack  on  tbe  United  States?   Tea — 

No 

6.  Do  you  beUeve  that  aetlTe  oonummi^ 
within  the  United  States  today  is  a  real  ttve 
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ttuw*  «a 


T.  (•)  Dd  ^q  favor  conttnmd  mllltvy 
•Id  to  Surop*?    Tm Mo 

<k)  Do  you  favor  mlUtary  aid  to  Ivael? 
Tm  . ifo 

(e)  Do  70U  favor  military  aid  to  thfl 
Arabs?    Tea Ko 

8.  Arc  70U  satisfied  with  the  handling  of 
oar  military  defenses  under  the  present 
adnrtnlatratlonT    Tea .    Mo . 
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fb)  Do  you  approw  tlw  tiaiufar  of  tnrased 
tiiuBlgration     quotas    to    oovntrtas     wbare 

quotas     are      oversubscribed?     Tsa     . . 

Mo 

<e)  Do  you  favor  the  ellmlnattoo  of  prsa- 
•nt  rsstrlctlona  on  Imml^atloci  which  pro- 
Tide  percentage  quotas  on  the  various  na- 
tional groups.  In  accordance  with  the  censiis 
of  1920?     Tes Mo 


BO«SIIC 

9.  Do  yon  favor  the  Latham  plan  to  ellm- 
taata  overlapping  and  duplication  of  taxes 
by  Federal  Oovemment.  States,   and  cities 

ft  a^  gaaotlTMi.  tobaeeo.  Income)  ?    Tes 

Mo 

10.  Do  you  fivor  the  objectives  of  the 
Brlcker  amendment  providing  in  substance 
that  tha  provisions  of  a  treaty  which  con- 
flicts with  any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  no  force  and 
effect?     Tes Mo 

11.  (a)    Do  you  approve  of  Eisenhowers 

eoKluet    of     the    Presidency?     Tea 

Mo 

(b)  Do  you  approvo  of  Mbraal  conduct  of 
Um  Vice  Presidency?     Tea Mo 

(c)  Would  you  IUes  to  see  the  administra- 
tion more  conservative?     Tes No 

(d)  Wonld  you  like  to  see  the  administra- 
tion more  liberal?     Tes No 

(e)  If  you  dont  like  Elsenhower,  what  op- 
posing candidate  would  you  prefer? . 


25.  Should  la-ycar-olds  be  given  the  right 
to  vote?     Tes Wo 

26.  Which  of  the  major  political  piirty 
policies   most   nearly   meet   with   your   own 

views?    Republican Democrat > 

Liberal American  Labor 

Sign  this,  or  not.  as  you  wish.  Please 
return  to  Congressman  HzNaT  J.  Latham, 
room  ilia.  House  Ollce  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Feel  free  to  use  reverse  side  for 
comments  and  remarks.  Thanks  for  your 
cooperation. 

Name « __.« . ___. ___.__« 

Address 


wform.  1  would  like  to  submit  a  few  ideas 
about  BOOM  necessary  changes  which  I  feel 
should  be  made  in  the  tax  laws — changes  hi 
taxes  on  Income,  on  corporations,  on  divi- 
dends, in  order  to  asaura  f aimaaa  for  ail  our 
people. 

After  all.  you  know,  on  April  18  you  and 
I  are  going  to  have  to  send  In  out  FMeral 
income-tax  returns.  In  addition,  there  are 
sizable  Bute  and  local  returns  to  be  paid 

And.  so,  thu  subject  la  of  real  traportenea 
to  all  of  ua. 

Here,  then,  la  my  report  to  you.  through  a 
aarlea  of  questions  and  answan  on  this  very 
complex  subject. 


12.  Do  you  favor  tha  Latham  bUl  provid- 
ing that  tha  sale  of  narootlc  drugs  to  a 
minor  shall  be  a  criminal  offense  punishable 
by  death?    Tes No 

13.  Do  you  favor  development  of  Niagara 

waterpo'wer  by  private  capital? New 

Tork    State? Federal    Oovemment? 

~. —     (Check  one.) 

aociAL  aatimriT,    hbaltm.    am   wsltak* 

15.  Do  you  favor  any  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
eatlon?     Tes No 

<a)   If  so.  do  you  favor  such  aid  for  chll- 
attendlng  nonpublic  schools  where  the 
e(    the    Statea    of    rasldcnce    permit? 
Tea No 

(b)  If  so.  should  such  aid  ba  denied  to 
States  refusing  to  integrate  their  student 
bodies?    Tes No 

la.  Do  you  favor  the  bill  of  Congressman 
Bosch  providing  for  an  Increase  In  the  mini- 
mum benefit  payable  under  social  security 
to  »75  per  month,  reducing  the  age  to  00 
years,  and  eliminating  the  limitation  on  out- 
alde  earnings  after  00  years  of  age?  Taa__ 
Mo 

17.  Do  you  favor  a  national  compxilsory 
health  Insurance  plan  supported  by  addi- 
tional   payroU    taxes?     Tes No 

18.  Do  you  favor  more  federally  subaldlzed, 

tax-exempt       public      housing?    Tes * 

Wo 

AOaiCTTLTTTaa 

19.  Do  you  favor  elimination  of  the  price- 
support    program    for    farmers?     Tes . 

Mo 

▼rmAKs 

20.  Do    you    favor    pensions   of    $100    per 

month  for  vatacana  of  World  War  I?    Tm 

Mo 

21.  Should  praaent  veterans'  benefits  be 
further  expanded?     Tea_ ,    No . 


RefonniBf  Onr  Feilerml  Tax  Profraai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATl  OF  TH£  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  13.  1956 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  rlrtuaUy 
every  day  all  of  us  receive  various  sug- 
gestions for  tax  revision.  For  example. 
I  have  noted  with  interest  the  program 
recommended  by  the  Nationiil  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  designed  to  mod- 
ify what  it  feels  to  be  extremes  in  the 
surtax  rates  on  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions— a  program  geared  to  foster  eco- 
nomic growth  in  our  land. 

And  other  groups,  as  well,  have  pre- 
sented and  will  present  their  programs 
to  the  Congress. 

On  Saturday  night.  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  deliver  a  radio  address  by  trans- 
scriptlon  over  station  WON,  Chicago. 

In  the  course  of  the  program  I  men- 
tioned various  possibilities  for  tax  re- 
lief, assuming  the  revenue  situation  in 
our  country  will  permit. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  prepared  text 
of  my  broadcast,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

SxNATOa    WiLXT    PaXBENTS    la-PoiNT    TaX    RX- 
rOSM     PSOCKAM — USCES     CONsmzXATION     OF 

LzRXALizs)  DBmcnoNs,  Rxuzr  ro«  Smaix 
BxwiNsss — Tax  AvxaAOiNo — Ifoax  Divmoro 
Tax  RcLixr — SPxnBUxa  or  OvxasKAS  bn 


22.  Do  you  faver  Federal  lawa  to  prohibit 
discrimination  la  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  or  color?     Tes Mo 

23.  Do  you  favor  PMcral  laws  to  pravant 
discrimination  in  employment  of  thoae  over 
44  yaaia  of  t^7    Tea  _    mo  . 


24.  (a)  ShotUd  tha  licCarran-Waltar  Im- 
Wlfratlon    Act     ba    repealed?    Tea 

Ito 


It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  address  you  once 
more  through  the  courtesy  at  station  WON. 

I  have  selected  as  my  topic  this  evening 
a  subject  wlilch  aifecu  56  mlUion  American 
taxpayers.  It  Is  the  subject  of  taxes  them- 
selves. 

Ton  remember  wise  old  Ben  Pranklln  said 
that  "Mothlng  u  certain  except  death  and 

tasea." 

Tet.  I  know  that  you  win  agree  with  me 
that  they  are  a  necessary  part  at  tha  prtca 
we  pay  for  national  survival. 

Meanwhile,  they  should  ha  aa  fair  and 
•qiUUble  as  possible. 

So.  diulng  these  next  few  minutes.  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  about  taxes  and  about  tax 


BxmoBXD  AMD  nrrT-six  law  snu, 

MONTHS    AWAT 

Question.  Senator  Wttrr.  the  questions  In 
most  people's  minds  are:  What  Is  the  actual 
lung-range  outlook  for  tax  revision?  Should 
there  be  tax  relief  now?  And  what  Is  the 
real  status  of  tax -relief  legislation  at  this 
point  in  the  current  Congress? 

Anfwer.  Let's  start  with  that  last  question 
first.  A  new  tax  law  is  still  months  away. 
In  other  words,  it  wUl  probably  be  quiu  a 
while  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  have  concluded  hearings  and 
have  drawn  up  a  deAnlta  program  for  tax 
changes. 

Moreover,  remember  that  most  Federal  ap- 
proprlatlon  blUs  are  still  to  be  enacted.  So. 
at  this  early  stage.  It  U  diSrult  to  try  to 
antlclpau  the  actual  amount  of  tax  reform 
we  can  expect. 

What  we  do  know  U  this:  The  tax  burden 
on  our  people  U  very  heavy.  So.  almoat 
everyone  U  agreed  that,  at  the  Urat  poeslble 
opportunity,  the  burden  should  be  Ughtened. 

T*«  murr  auaoDta  or  th«  VMTnD  staiss 

TREASUBT 

At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  Uncle  Sam 
sUU  has  very  heavy  obligations  to  pay.  That 
meazu  obligations  of  naUunai  defense  against 
International  communism.  It  means  obliga- 
tions of  paying  interest  and  principal  on  tha 
•281  billion  national  debt,  obligations  of 
looking  after  the  needs  of  our  22  million  vet- 
erans, particularly  the  sick  and  wounded,  as 
weU  aa  obligations  for  the  overall  expenses 
of  running  the  Oovemment.  That  all  adda 
up  to  105  billion  or  so. 

QuasUon.  Obviously,  then,  the  question  of 
tax  relief  ties  in  with  tha  question  of  bal- 
ancing the  huge  national  budget. 

KiscMHOwxa  sraivuie  to  avoid  Dzncrr 

rUlAMCIMO 

Answer.  Of  course  We  Americans  want  a 
balanced  budget.  We  don't  Uke  to  mortgage 
stni  more  the  welfare  of  future  generations. 
We  want  to  avoid  another  Government  deficit 
If  It  Is  at  all  poasible.  Remember,  dur- 
InR  the  last  quarter  of  a  oentury,  we  have 
unfortunataly  had  a  deflelt  in  all  but  S  ot 
the  years. 

A  deficit  U.  of  course,  bad  buslneaa.  Bor- 
rowing, Issuing  more  printing-press  money 
represent  InfUtlonary  steps.  A  deficit  de- 
predates ths  value  of  every  dollar  in  your 
pocket.  In  your  savings  bank,  in  your  lifs 
insurance  policy,  in  your  pension. 

Fortunately,  President  Elsenhower  now 
anticipates  a  balanced  budget  for  the  1M7 
flscai  year,  provided  the  line  can  be  held. 

And.  of  course.  If  our  economy  is  Indeed 
held  In  high  gear.  If  national  InconM  and 
gross  national  product  conUnue  to  run  high. 
if  05  mUUon  people  are  employed,  then  there 
ahould  ba  ample  revenue  comlxig  to  Uncle 
Sam. 

And.  I  flrmly  believe,  that  an  these  good 
things  win  Indeed  happen. 
^Question.  Tou  feel,  however.  Senator,  that 
acme  form  of  tax  revision  Is  overdue? 
Very  definitely. 
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:  PBXRczrLxa  or  raia  TAXAnow 
Question.  Well,  what  do  you  feel  are  tha 
prtnclplea  on  which  taxea  should  be  levied — 


the  principles  on  which  tax  reforms  should 
be  effective? 

Answer.  Well,  first  taxes  must  still  be  baaed 
primarily  on  the  ability  to  pay. 

Second,  taxes  shoiild  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, provide  reasonable  Incentive  to  earn,  to 
grow,  to  expand. 

Tou  know,  in  these  high-cost  days,  it  takes 
more  than  •  1 5,000  of  risk  capital  to  develop  a 
single  new  American  job.  And  In  some  mod- 
ern industries,  with  high  costs  of  machinery 
and  plant.  It  may  take  double  and  triple  that 
amount,  030.000- $45,000. 

We  can't  expand  America — ^we  cant  look 
after  the  needs  of  our  growing  population — 
unless  there  is  adequate  Incentive  to  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Taxes  which  may  be  too  high — excessive 
taxes  which  confiscate  almost  all  profits  or 
compensation — turn  out  to  produce  very 
little  revenue.  Instead  of  a  lot  of  revenue. 

And  third,  of  course  taxes.  Insofar  aa 
possible,  should  be  nondiscriminatory,  should 
be  fair  and  equitable,  as  between  different 
groups. 

Question.  Senator  Wiley,  thiu  far  you  have 
discussed  the  possibility  of  tax  relief  and 
you  have  mentioned  some  of  the  funda- 
mental American  principles  on  which  taxes 
should  be  based.  Now,  would  you  tell  us 
some  changes  which  should  be  considered  In 
the  tax  laws?  What  specific  proposals  do  you 
personally  have  In  mind,  for  example,  to  en- 
courage a  more  prosperous  America? 

CAUTION    AS    aaCARM    WHXN    TAXKS   CAN    BS   CUT 

Answer.  Ill  be  glad  to  spell  out  almoat  a 
dozen  possible  tax  changes.  I  mention  them 
however,  only  as  possible  for  the  immediate 
present,  because  obviously,  until  the  expert 
committees — the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Conmiittee.  and  th*  Senate  Finance  Conunlt- 
tee.  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  have  completed  detailed  studies 
of  these  proposals,  it  Is  hard  to  try  to  say 
which  tax  changes  should  come  first. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  unsound  for 
us  at  this  early  stage  to  assume  that  we  can 
"wave  a  magic  wand"  and  get  all  of  these 
tax  changes  enacted  at  once.  Instead,  the 
various  costs  must  be  figured  out.  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  urgency.  Then,  those  changes 
which  are  found  to  have  the  highest  priority 
of  need  should  be  enacted. 

So  I  would  like  jrou,  my  friends,  to  think 
over  these  various  tax  reform  posslbUitles. 
I  would  Uke  you  to  figure  out  which  of  these 
possible  chan^^es  should  come  first,  t>ecause 
they  may  be  the  most  needed. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  real 
merit  In  the  entire  list  that  I  am  going  to 
mention  now.  But  the  question  Is  one  of 
relative  cost  and  of  relative  priority,  and  of 
Uncle  Saml  own  serious  financial  needs. 

Question.  Would  you  list,  then.  Senator, 
aome  of  the  specific  changes  which  should 
be  taken  up  as  the  revenue  situation  may 
permit? 

SNO    TAX    DiaCfttmNATTON    AOAnrST    81CAIX 
BT7SINXS8 

Answer.  Tes.  Let's  start  off  with  a  tax 
affecting  the  group  which  la  the  backbone  of 
America — small  business. 

I.  for  one.  very  definitely  feel  that  smaller 
United  Statea  enterprise  should  not  be  hit 
by  taxes  which  are  so  high  and  so  heavy  that 
the  small  business  cannot  poaalbly  grow. 
Rlpht  now.  If  a  business  earns  more  than 
125.000  per  year.  It  gets  hit  immediattiy  by 
so  heavy  a  tax  aa  to  find  expansion  vary  dif- 
ficult. 

There  have  t>een  many  propoaala,  therefora. 
to  raise  the  minimum  floor  at  which  small 
biulness  will  be  taxed  at  high  ratea.  To  raiaa 
that  floor  to.  saya,  $250,000  would  provide  a 
real  break  for  millions  of  smaU  entarprlaea. 

OBDUCT  UFB  ovauaANCB  rBSMimcs 

Question.  Mow,  what  about  taxea  on  tha 
average  man? 


Answer.  Well,  let  m«  refer  to  a  tax  change 
on  an  item  which  affects  jiist  about  every 
American  family.  I  am  referring  to  life  in- 
surance. 

Right  now,  you  cannot,  on  yomr  Federal 
return — deduct  the  cost  of  any  life  Insurance 
premiums  which  you  pay  to  protect  your  own 
famUy. 

But,  so  far  as  I  am  eoneemed.  If  a  man 
wisely  Invests  his  savings  in  a  life  insurance 
policy  to  protect  his  wife  and  children,  that 
man  should  be  encouraged.  He  should  be 
permitted  to  make  a  reasonable  deduction — 
say.  at  least  the  first  $100  or  $200  of  those 
life  Insurance  premiums.  In  that  way,  we 
will  be  encouraging  thrift;  we  will  be  en- 
couraging protection  of  the  American  home. 

TAXX  A   MKW   LOOK   AT   NTTISAMCX   TAXXS 

Question.  How  about  a  third  change? 

Answer.  Well,  thirdly,  there  Is  the  whole 
matter  of  the  excise  taxes — the  so-called 
nuisance  taxes — on  everything  from  trans- 
portation to  entertainment,  telephone  calls, 
jewelry,  pens,  club  dues,  cameras,  restau- 
rant checks,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
Items. 

We  should  take  a  whole  new  look  at  the 
excise  tax  structure,  because  there  are  defi- 
nitely a  great  many  Inequities  In  It.  We 
shoiild  make  sure  that  excise,  basically,  af- 
fect luxuries — ^I  emphasize — luxuries,  in- 
stead of  day-to-day  necessities,  as  happens 
In  far  too  many  Instances  of  excise  taxes 
today. 

DIVUIKMU  TAX  IXLI^  SOUND 

Question.  Now,  how  about  a  fourth  sub- 
ject for  possible  tax  change?  How  about 
taxes,  say  affecting  American  stockholders? 

Answer.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up, 
because  this  is  a  most  important  area  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Tou  know,  back  In  1954  when  Congress 
enacted  the  first  big  change  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  In  the  last  75  years,  Congress 
wisely  decided  that  there  should  be  some 
modest  relief  from  the  evil  of  double  taxa- 
tion of  corporate  dividends. 

In  other  words.  Congress  felt  that  It  Is 
not  fair  to  tax  a  corporation  on  money 
which  It  actually  pays  out  in  dividends,  and 
then  to  put  a  double  tax  on  the  very  same 
money  aa  It  enters  the  shareholder's 
pocket — that  means  the  pocket  of  the  man 
who  owns  the  corporation  in  the  first  place. 
And  so.  Congress  provided  a  minimum 
amount  of  dividend  tax  relief. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  people  who 
want  to  eliminate — wipe  out — even  this  mod- 
est relief  from  dividend  taxes — which  covers 
only  the  first  $50  and  then  4  percent  there- 
after. 

But  I  feel  exactly  to  the  contrary.  Fm 
against  eliminating  this  modest  reUef.  I 
feel  that  when  the  fiscal  situation  permits, 
as  I  am  hoping  It  will  In  the  not  too  distant 
future.  Congress  should  think  over  the  poeal- 
blllty  of  still  further  dividend  tax  relief. 
'WmxM  snrocKOWNxaaHip  or  aummica 

Question.  What  would  be  your  reason  for 
taking  that  position? 

Answer.  Very  simple.  I  want  more  and 
more  Americans  to  Invest  sotmdly  and  wisely 
in  their  own  free-enterprise  system. 

It  gives  them  a  real  property  stake  tn 
America.  It  glvea  them  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  industry.  It  gives  them  In- 
centive to  see  an  expanding  America. 

Tou  know,  there  are  fortunately  1.4  mil- 
lion stockholders  In  the  American  Telephone 
*  Telegraph  Oo.  There  are  540.000  stock- 
holdera  in  General  Motors,  and  around  a 
third  of  a  million  Ford  Motor  Oo..  In  GeDeral 
■lectrio  and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  plus 
mtiHoM  of  atoekholdera  in  other  oorpora- 
tlona. 

To  me  tbat  la  m  healthy  eharaetarlatic  of 
our  free  aoonomy.  We  need  mora  aoond  In- 
vestment— I  emphasise  aoond  Inveatment — 
not  apeculatlva  fever,  not  a  get-richsiulck 


paydu>logy^-but  sound  stockholding  by  peo- 
ple, even  of  modest  means. 

That  is  the  principle  being  encouraged  by 
good  brokerage  houses  and  by  stock  ex- 
changes. It's  the  principle  behind  the  very 
flne  monthly  investment  plan  for  stock  pur- 
chases. It's  the  principle  behind  the  sound 
program  of  enacting  new  laws  for  stock  gifts 
by  parents  to  their  children. 

TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX 

And  tied  up,  too.  with  this  whole  question 

of  wider  stock  ownership  Is  a  fifth  matter 

reviewing  the  present  caplU'.  gains  tax.  A 
great  many  folks  feel  that  this  tax  serves  to 
prevent  turnover  In  Investment  and  to  limit 
expansion  of  our  economy.  They  feel  that 
we  ought  to  look  closely  at  other  major 
cotmtries'  practice  of  avoiding  thia  type  of 
capital  gains  tax. 

Question.  We  have  covered  five  possible 
tax  changes.    How  about  a  sixth.  Senator? 

SmCTTLATX  SAVINCa  BT  SELT-KUPLOTKO 

Answer.  Well,  a  sixth  proposal  which  to 
me  has  very  definite  attractive  features.  Is 
one  which  would  permit  various  self-em- 
ployed people  temporarUy  to  postpone  paying 
taxes  on  a  limited  amount  of  money  during 
their  most  productive  years,  so  that  they  can 
build  up  some  savings  for  their  later  years. 

In  other  words,  let  them  build  up  their 
nest  egg  for  their  retirement  years.  Right 
now,  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  has  be- 
fore It  what  is  known  as  the  Jenkins-Keogh 
bills.  This  sound  legislation  would  affect 
up  to  10  million  self-employed  Americans — 
doctors,  lawyers,  architects,  engineers,  ac- 
countants, shopkeepers,  farmers,  and  workers 
who  are  not  now  covered  under  pension  plans 
of  employers. 

I  think  that  Congress  should  very  defi- 
nitely take  action  to  help  these  self-employed 
people  save  up  for  their  later  years. 

THB  BOUND  TAX  AVEBAGINO  CONCKPT 

Question.  That  brings  up  a  most  inter- 
esting subject.  Senator.  It  is  the  question  of 
tax  averaging  for  those  few  groups  which 
have  a  relatively  high  Income  perhaps  for 
just  1  or  2  or  so  years  of  their  entire  lives, 
perhaps  in  their  early  twenties  or  thirties 
and  then,  after  their  popularity  Is  over,  get 
only  a  low  Income.  What  do  you  think 
about  that  idea? 

Answer.  I  think  that  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  the  Idea  of  tax  averaging.  In 
other  words,  take  the  situation  of  an  ath- 
lete— a  baseball  player  on  the  Milwaukee 
Braves  or  Chicago  Cubs;  a  basketbaU  star 
or  any  actor  or  acress  or  plasrwrlght  or  dancer 
or  singer.  That  person — on  the  average — 
may  have  only  a  couple  of  years  of  high  in- 
come. Then,  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life, 
he  or  she  may  have  only  a  very  modest  In- 
come. 

But  in  the  1  or  2  or  8  years  of  peak  In- 
come. Uncle  Sam  may  confiscate  almost 
their  entire  earnings.  Then,  when  the  ath- 
lete is  past  his  prime,  or  when  the  actor  or 
actress  or  singer  has  been  succeeded  by 
new  stars,  they  often  find  that  their  income 
haa  dropped  disastrously  to  a  very  low  level. 
And  so.  there  la  almost  nothing  left  to  show 
for  their  1  or  2  years  of  high  Income. 

Thus,  there  has  been  proposed  a  tax  av- 
eraging concept.  This  would  foUow  up  on 
existing  precedents  in  other  fields.  I^ 
would  permit  folks  to  average  their  income 
over  a  period  of  time  so  that  they  would  be 
taxed  at  relatively  reasonable  ratea  in  any 
1  year. 

Recently,  I  have  been  glad  to  note  evi- 
dence that  the  various  performing  arta— aa 
well  aa  leaders  In  athletica  and  other  fields — 
are  beoomlng  aware  of  their  own  problems 
and  are  getting  together.  They  are  forming 
an  organisation  In  Waahlngton  to  present 
their  case  to  the  Congreaa  and  to  the  '^ar*. 
of  American  public  opinion. 

X  think  that  they  have  •  good  eaaa  In 
principle.    And    it    ahotdd    be    considered 
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In  Um  ihort  tlm*  noudziinf. 
WMld  you  mention  otbtr 
iwa  pwrtinntlw  tor  tax  nCorm— obancw 
wblcta  have  real  SMctt? 
Anawer.  nellghtort  Here  are  a  few: 
1.  Liberalise  tax  deduction*  for  working 
motlMve.  Ttity  have  to  pay  heavy  ezpenaee 
Tor  baby  itttera  and  boarding  bonaee  to  look 
after  their  yDungetera.  The  celling  on  the 
teoome  of  these  working  mothers,  eo  far  a* 
tteducMuiM  are  concerned,  la  too  low.  It  la 
ealy  MJOO  per  year  for  hobaiid  and  wife. 
Bo.  latl  ralM  ttiat  celling. 

a.  Second,  permit  deducttons  of  heavy 
costs  Incxirred  by  parents  In  pnttlng  their 
youngsten  through  higher  education — In 
colleges  and  unlverslMss. 

3.  Third,  limit  taxea  on  Amarlean  aam- 
Ings  from  private  Investments  overseaa.  In 
that  way,  we  can  encoxirage  more  private  In- 
vestment abroad  and  rsituce  the  neossslty  for 
Government  economic  aid  as  such. 

4.  Deduct  the  first  $100  In  election  cam- 
paign contributions  nude  by  the  average 
nan.  This  will  encourage  wider  partlclpa- 
Uem  In  the  flnanrlng  of  campaigns. 

A.  Consider  permitting  deductions  for 
moving  expenses  when  a  man's  job  or  loca- 
tion Is  changed.  After  all.  new  Industries 
are  rising  all  over  America,  and  that  requires 
moving. 

Question.  Senator  Wilxt,  you  have  covered 
a  twoad  range  of  tax  reforms — reforms  affect- 
ing not  only  Individuals,  but  businesses  and 
the  free-enterprise  system  as  a  whole. 

Tou  Indicated  that  It  Is  a  part  of  your 
phUoeophy  that  taxes  be  used  to  encourage 
o\ir  economy  to  grow.  Instead  of  freezing  It. 
limiting  It.  preventing  Its  expansion. 

I  know,  too,  that  It  Is  a  part  of  your  phl- 
loaophy  that  Americans  should  be  realistic 
and  should  not  expect  tax  reforms  over- 
night. 

Answer.  Absolutely  right.  I  mentioned  at 
tlM  outset  that  we  cant  expect  all  these 
tax  changes  to  be  taken  up  Im- 
staly.  I  have  mentk>ned  tha*  the  ones 
with  highest  priority  should  come  first. 
And,  most  Important  of  all.  the  needs  of  the 
Vsdsral  budget,  the  need  for  preventing  a 
tfelclt.  should  be  weighed. 
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Question.  I  know.  too.  Senator,  that  you 
fSel  that,  sometimes,  lowering  taxes  may  ac- 
tually result  In  Increased  revenue  to  Uncle 
Sam.  because  It  helps  to  expand  the  tax  base. 
In  that  way.  more  Income  will  come  In  to  the 
FMeral  Treasury. 

Answer.  Of  course.  We  have  luckily  found 
In  our  history  that  sometimes,  when  you  do 
lower  the  tax  rates,  you  actually  Increase  tax 
take,  becatise  you  encourage  an  expanded 
America. 

TAX   CBIMINALS,   rBBVBHT    KVASION 

Let  me  say.  however,  very  realistically  that 
■Boat  of  tha  passible  rtiangw  I  have  men- 
ttOBsd  would  Involve  losses  to  the  Treasury 
of  consldetafale  amounts  of  revenue,  unless 
kfaere  are  some  ways  at  »"«"»g  np  the  lost 
revenue.  That  Is  why.  for  example,  I  want 
to  see  certain  taxes  Increased. 

I  aas  thteklng.  for  example,  about  the  taxes 
which  are  levied  on  that  group  of  question- 
able  Amarleana  who  evmda  and  violate  the 
law.  Tou  know,  for  example,  that  gambling 
In  Amertea  Is  a  «ao  blllloa  business.  A  lot 
of  that  gaosbllng  aeney  eaeapaa  Ita  tatr  aharw 
•f  payhig  taxea.  In  addltkm,  I  potat  oat  M 
a  formier  mwubw  at  ttm  Pepatu  Qrtma  Invea- 
tl«attng  Comalttee.  there  are  otter  crlml* 
aal  tnfluenaaa  whl^  hiavs  evaded  ttoslr  fair 
»har«  ct  tasea.  Aa«  at  eoorsa  tbsre  are 
always  a  certain  •aaovnt  at  rli^lsii  who 
■^•yjjV*^  «**»■*■•••  1»  anottoer  ssoae;  that 
m.  robbais.  ttatreia,  gamMera  hut  wbo  arc 
not  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxea.    I  am 


for  cracking  down  on  those  chleelers.  Thus, 
I  am  for  making  up  the  revenue  which  might 
otharwise  have  to  be  paid  by  you.  the  honaet 
man.  the  decent  taxpayer,  the  man  who  coai» 
ptiaes  moat  of  our  cltlsenry. 

COMCLUSIOW 

Question.  Well.  Ssnator.  you  have  ipallai 
out  how  you  feel  the  tax  structure  can  be 
changed,  so  that  the  man  who  contrtbutss 
to  America  gets  a  tax  break,  whUe  the  small 
minority  which  violatss  our  laws  Is  treated 
accordingly. 

I  know  that  our  listeners  have  eajoiyed  yottr 
summary  of  the  tax  situation  In  our  country. 
I  know.  too.  that  they  will  remember  your 
word  of  caution,  not  to  expect  tax  revision 
too  fast,  because  the  preeent  situation  In  the 
Treasury  Is  not  an  easy  one. 

Answer.  That  about  sums  It  up.  It  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  to  address  you  tonight 
through  the  courtesy  of  station  WON.  I  hope 
that  I  may  have  your  commenu  on  the  views 
which  I  have  expreeeed.  This  Is  Wisconsin's 
senior  Senator.  Audi  W11.ST.  signing  off  from 
Washington. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILPIN 

or  MASS.'iCHTrscrrs 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RMPKMSMKTATPnm 

Tuesday,  March  13.  liS$ 

Mr.  PHTLBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  statement 
which  I  made  hetare  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Mr.  Chfttrman  and  colleagues,  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 
fore you  In  behalf  of  the  principles  of  my 
bill.  H.  R.  7944,  and  other  similar  bills  to 
provide  a  national  system  of  disaster  Insur- 
ance. My  own  bill  which  Is  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  War  Damage  Corporation, 
which  functioned  so  successfully  during  the 
war,  recognizes  our  free  enterprise  and  In 
general  designates  the  Insurance  companies 
to  place  and  service  all  the  policies  and 
establishes  n  revolving  fund  out  of  which 
losses  can  be  paid  upon  a  given  contingency. 

I  apprecUte  the  fact  that  there  are  far 
more  sweeping  proposals  presented  by  Sen- 
ator LxHMAN  and  others  which  cover  man- 
made,  as  well  as  natural,  disasters,  and 
frankly  I  have  no  objections  to  them,  be- 
cause I  think  they  all  move  In  the  right 
direction:  ntimely,  of  providing  for  our  fel- 
low citizens.  Individuals,  bodies  corporate 
and  public,  appropriate  insurance  against 
disaster  of  whatever  kind  wherever  It  may 
strike. 

Admittedly,  this  Is  a  very  broad  question, 
and  I  think  that  Congress  In  providing  this 
type  of  Insurance,  as  now  appears  Inevitable 
and  imperative,  will  have  to  establish  sppro- 
priata  limitations  to  make  such  a  program 
aetuarlly  and  fiscally  sound  and  confine  any 
inflationary  effects  that  might  otherwise  ap- 
pear. Members  of  Congress  can  an  take 
jQdlcial  notice,  I  think,  of  the  tremendotis. 
iwrrlble  potentialities  of  nuclear  and  thermo- 
nuclear damage  to  the  Nation  in  case  of  war 
or  attadc  And  It  can  tie  demonstrated  be- 
yond question,  based  on  bur  experiences  over 
a  long  period  of  time  and  piutlcmlarly  of 
recent  data,  tha*  natural  dlaaatsrs  ean  In- 
flict tremendous  damage  which  shouM  be 
tecogntaed  and  anticipated  by  enacting  in- 
Omntty  JughJatlon  •mbradng  the  principled 

I  first  introduced  my  bin  on  thU  subjeet 
following  the  Worcester,  Mass..  tornado  of 


1983.  which  created  such  great  havoc  and 
dreadful  loaa  of  life  In  one  of  our  great 
American  cities  reprs— ntad  In  the  Congress 
by  our  able  and  distinguished  friend.  Con- 
gTBssuian  DuwoMoa.  and  whan  tba  ravaging 
floods  of  August  1998.  and  sine*  that  time, 
struck  my  dutrlct.  sute.  and  the  Northeast 
and  later  the  great  State  of  California  with 
such  terrific  Impact  and  huge  damage,  my 
Interest  has  naturally  become  ah  the  mora 
Intensified.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  time  has  come  for  action  In  this 
field.  If  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
future  disasters  whether  they  emanate  from 
war  or  nature. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  natural  disasters 
which  would  and  should  be  covered  by  this 
legislation — floods,  tornsdoes,  earthquakes. 
forest  flres,  hurricanes,  droughts,  and  other 
similar  vtsltaUons  of  nsture.  It  Is  estlmsted 
by  a  very  eminent  economist.  Prof.  Seymour 
B.  Harris,  head  of  the  economic  department 
at  Harvard  College  and  prominent  public 
flgtire.  that  over  23  years  the  average  cost  of 
floods  has  been  about  tlGO  million  per  year 
and  other  qualified  economists  have  esti- 
mated that  these  costs  might  be  as  high  as 
•300  minion  per  year  or  more.  Actually,  the 
lateet  available  flgxires  of  the  Army  engineers 
appraise  the  darange  done  in  New  Knglsnd 
prior  to  August  2«.  1965,  as  $1.7  billion. 
or  about  10  percent  of  the  region's  Income 
for  ths  year.  And  that  does  not  Include, 
of  course,  the  severe  damage  of  later  floods 
which  ravaged  our  area  and  caused  untold 
damage. 

C.early,  action  by  Congress  Is  Imperative 
and  it  must  be  on  a  broad  fronf,  it  must 
embrace  adequate  relief,  rehabllltatloa 
measures,  effective  protection,  and  Insurance. 
While  to  some  extent  these  remedies  are 
mutually  Inclusive,  and  again  they  may  not 
be.  for  example.  If  a  wlde<<pread  efllctent 
system  of  flood  control  Is  speedily  inaugu- 
rated and  completed  that  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  engineering  experts,  insure  against 
the  repetition  and  reocurrence  of  periodic 
floods  in  given  areas.  However,  nature's 
caprice  is  unpredictable  and  future  floods 
could  conceivably  overcome  or  bypass  tech- 
nical protective  projects  and  strike  even  at 
areas  that  have  not  been  heretofore  hit. 
This  Is  one  strong  and  sotmd  reason  for 
Instirance  against  floods  and  other  disasters 
because  not  even  the  wisest  and  most  accom- 
plished scientist  csn  forecast  irtth  certainty 
when  one  or  the  other  of  these  terrible 
nstural  disasters  which  visit  us  from  time 
to  time.  Will  descend. 

Most  of  us  will  agree,  I  think,  that  dis- 
aster-insurance coverage  or  even  flood  cov- 
ersge  cannot  be  provided  by  the  private-In- 
surance companies.  Admittedly,  the  rates 
wotUdJbe  prohibitive  without  Government 
support.  This  principle  was  recognized  in 
the  war  damage-instirance  legislation  and  by 
President  Truman  in  1951  after  the  Mis- 
souri River  aoods  when  he  proposed  a  Ind- 
eral underwriting  program  ot  disaster  poli- 
cies up  to  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  This 
measure  was  not  adopted  at  the  time  and, 
as  an  alternative,  the  Btveau  of  the  Budget 
suggested  that  Congress  enact  a  measure 
authorizing  the  Government  to  pay  out  $3S 
billion  for  disaster  insurance,  an  amount 
that  would  Involve  about  2  percent  of  the 
current  wealth  of  the  Natkio. 

As  the  able  members  of  this  comaslttee 
eo  wen  know,  there  are  many  broad  pend- 
ing proposals  relating  to  risks  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  ratee.  incentive  plans,  rate 
difforentlals  between  and  within  States  and 
the  like. 

Of  all  theee  proposals  n  seems  to  me  that 
to  principle  at  least  the  one  I  have  sug- 
gested affords  a  ready  answer  to  the  prob- 
leoi.  namdy,  a  federal  retnsurance  program 
with  Government  backing.  Uoaltlag  the  total 
coverage  to  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-flve 
billion  doHars,  entantng  «bout  an  average 
rate  of  gl  per  $10,000  value.  This  insurance 
would  be  cheap  and  attraotlve  and  would. 
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most  experts  agree,  reetilt  to  wide  eorerage. 
If  the  BUtes  were  permitted  to  participate  as 
suggested  by  Pnrfweor  Harris,  by  eommlttlng 
the  property  tax  to  a  eertato  limited  amount 
of  the  rate.  It  la  believed  that  each  homo 
owner  would  be  charged  something  like  60 
cenU  to  $1.50  per  year.  Personally.  I  am  of 
ths  opinion  that  the  FMeral  Government 
should  underwrite  and  support  this  pro- 
gram by  Itself,  because  I  think  the  general 
property  tax  Is  already  very  heavily  bur- 
dened to  most  States  and  communlUaa. 
These  damages  are  national  to  character  and 
effKt  even  though  they  strike  at  localities 
and  areas  and  they  greatly  affect  the  na- 
tional economy  and  I.  therefore,  believe  the 
solution  lies  in  the  national  field  by  en- 
actments of  this  Congress. 

It  Is  undeniable  that  once  the  oosts  of  dis- 
asters could  be  distributed  over  broad 
enough  an  area  It  would  not  only  be  gen- 
eral participation  because  of  low  rates  and 
the  need  for  coverage  but  also  a  more  realis- 
tic contribution  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  tax  revenues  collected  from  the  States. 

Of  course.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  It 
should  mske  any  difference  whether  we  caU 
this  protective  leglslstlon  Indemnity  or  to- 
surance.  It  also  seems  to  me  thst  It  will  be 
desirable  for  us  to  the  first  instance  to  ex- 
periment with  this  new  type  of  program  to 
order  to  acquire  sufficient  experience  to  en- 
able us  In  the  long  run  to  provide  a  mech- 
anism thst  will  be  aetuarlly  and  financially 
sound.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  program 
ahould  entail  matching  contributions  from 
the  States  at  this  time. 

There  will  also  be  a  problem  of  reconeU- 
Ing  the  new  program  with  other  types  of 
personal  property  Insurance  and  the  crop 
insurance.  It  will  be  more  beneficial  in  the 
long  run.  I  think,  to  start  with  a  broad  sup- 
port program  excluding  Government  compe- 
tition with  private  companies  and  preserving 
the  principle  of  our  free-enterprise  system. 

I  also  agree  that  whatever  form  this  legts- 
lation  takss  it  should  provide.  Insofar  as  It 
Is  practicable,  for  the  ultimate  elimination 
of  subsidies  and  for  a  self-sunatolng  pro- 
gram, although  we  can  all  envision  situa- 
tions Involving  manmade  disasters  when  no 
program  of  this  character  which  the  Con- 
gress might  adopt  could  possibly  carry  Itself 
and  stupendoiis  federal  payments  would  be 
necessary.  In  fact,  in  that  event,  doubtless 
the  entire  taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  be  thrown  into  the 
breach.  I  agree  with  Professor  Harris  that 
the  fund  should  be  limited  to  about  $20  bil- 
lion or  so.  to  order  to  cope  with  possible 
toflation. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  maximum  cover- 
age under  any  bill  for  any  one  corporation. 
Individual,  State,  en-  municipality  should  not 
be  limited  to  $250,000,  as  proposed  by  the 
administration  bill,  but  extended  to  cover 
every  possible  loss.  To  illustrate  the  need 
for  this  provision,  I  may  say  that  to  my  own 
district  in  the  recent  floods,  one  company 
sustained  an  actual  loss  of  weU  over  a  mU- 
lion  dollars  and  several  companies  sustained 
losses  weU  over  $250,000. 

The  primriple  of  reinsurance  of  iMivate 
companies  underwriting  disaster  risks  U  a 
sound  one,  and  I  think  it  should  be  tocor- 
porated  Into  any  legislation,  but  here  again 
I  feel  that  the  matter  of  limiting  the  amount 
of  authorized  reinsurance  ought  to  be  care- 
fully studied  so  as  to  provide  adequate  funds 
to  cover  all  ccmtlngencies. 

Under  the  situation  now  eonfronttog  ua. 
I  believe  that  the  Government,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment only,  can  feasibly  Inaugtirate  dis- 
aster insurance.  I  hope  that  to  considering 
this  legislation  that  this  able  committee  will 
consider  the  principles  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  7944. 

I  may  add  that  under  my  bill  payntents 
for  dainages  tocurred  would  be  made  only 
upon  a  declaration  by  the  Preatdent  of  a  dlc- 
xster  area. 

In  my  Judgment  the  idea  of  disaster  to- 
surance  Is  not  only  sound  but  economically 
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feasible  and  Imperatively  demanded  by  exlst- 
tog  conditions  to  order  to  safeguard  our 
economy  and  spare  many  at  our  fellow  cit> 
laens  from  ruin  or  great  economic  loss. 

Tliera  are  elements  to  the  problem  that 
are  eztremdy  challenging,  I  know,  there  are 
great  complexities  to  be  stna.  but  I  have 
confidence  to  this  able  committee  embrac- 
ing to  its  membership  so  many  outstanding 
Members  of  the  Congress,  will  not  only  give 
the  matter  painstaking  and  thorough  atten- 
tion, but  also  be  able  to  ecane  up  with  effec- 
tive solutions  that  wlU  square  with  our 
free-enterprise  system,  protect  the  public  to- 
tcrest,  and  save  large  numbers  of  oiir  fellow 
dtlaens  from  virtually  Irreparable  economic 
loss. 

As  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  congres- 
sional delegation  committee  on  flood  pre- 
vention and  reUef,  a  body  composed  of  sev- 
eral very  able  Members  of  the  Hotise,  to 
behalf  of  my  own  constituents,  our  State, 
and  area  which  suffered  so  greatly  from  past 
and  recent  floods  and  to  the  name  of  the 
very  many  people  and  communities  through- 
out the  Nation  which  have  been  and  will 
be  In  the  future  confronted  with  the  honible 
conditions  that  arise  from  natural  disasters 
I  respectfully  urge  yotir  continued  careful, 
and  expeditious,  study  and  prompt  action 
upon  disaster-Insurance  legislation. 

Let  me  express  my  deep  appreciation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  you  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  your  great  ktodness  to  hearing 
me. 


Pre$i4ait  Eisealiower's  Anaoimcentfiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxjMois 

IN  THB  HOU8X  OF  REPRESBNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  March  13. 19S6 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  business  on  the  floor  was  the  upper 
Colorado  River  project,  but  it  was  the 
announcement  by  President  Eisenhower 
of  his  willingness  to  run  for  reelection 
that  captured  the  primary  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress.  "Now,"  said 
a  Member  from  Minnesota  Jubilantly, 
"if  we  can  only  set  rid  of  Secretary  Ben- 
son, we  are  in." 

Congressman  Lbon  Gatxh.  of  Penn- 
sylvana,  was  listening  to  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  before  his  armed  services 
subcommittee  when  suddenly  the  chair- 
man banged  the  gavel  and  declared: 

Gentlemen,  the  President  has  Just  an- 
notmced  his  candidacy  for  reelection. 

Gavin  was  startled.  No  one  had  en- 
tered the  room — ^no  phone  had  rung. 
Was  the  chairinan  psychic?  Then  he 
looked  more  closely  at  the  chairman  and 
saw  the  answer.  In  the  chairman's 
pocket  was  a  small  transistor  radio  to 
which  he  had  been  listening. 

Another  Congressman  told  of  the  con- 
fidence of  Senator  Thkodore  Francis 
Grun.  of  Rhode  Island,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  nm;  "Why.  he  Is  a  young 
man."  said  Oresn.  who  ran  successfully 
lor  reelection  to  the  Senate  2  years  ago 
at  age  87.  A  short  time  ago  Grekn  used 
to  wrestle  for  exercise,  but  now  limits 
himself  to  walking  to  and  frcmi  the 
Capitol,  which  Is  approximately  4  miles 
from  his  place  of  residence.  He  said  he 
expects  to  run  for  reelection  even  after 
he  is  100,  but  he  is  bothered  by  one 


thought:  *^ow  would  tb^  people  of 
Rhode  Island  accept  the  candidacy  of  a 
man  who  is  105  years  of  agei" 

In  a  speech  to  the  House  immediately 
following  the  announcement.  Minority 
Leader  Jok  Martin,  of  Massachusetts, 
expressed  delight  with  the  decision  and 
said  he  knew  the  President  would  nm 
again  if  he  coukL  Majority  Leader 
John  McCorhack  wondered  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  decision  in  view  of  the 
grueling  demands  of  the  presidential 
office. 

And  80.  at  long  last,  the  die  has  been 
cast.  Bullions  of  Americans — Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike — who  prayed  for 
the  President's  recovery  at  the  time  he 
suffered  his  heart  attack  5  months  ago, 
will  continue  to  pray  for  his  good  health 
and  for  many  more  years  of  life  for  Mn>, 
Obviously,  Mr.  Eisenhower  must  be  much 
more  careful  and  restrained  than  in  the 
past.  He  must  be  wary  of  the  advice  of 
political  strategists  who  may  require  him 
to  flex  his  muscles  and  run  through 
obstacle  courses  In  order  to  prove  his 
physical  fitness.  In  1944  President 
Roosevelt  indicated  that  he  was  not  going 
to  make  a  strenuous  campaign  for  re- 
election. However,  when  stories  of  his 
failing  health  began  to  crop  up.  his 
advisers  suggested  that  It  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  him  to  show  that  he  really 
was  physically  qualified  to  again  be 
President.  Thereupon.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
undertook  an  exhausting  program  of 
traveling,  of  meetings,  of  campaigning. 
He  sat  in  an  open  car  in  cold,  pouring 
rain.  Presumably  his  health  was  excel- 
lent, and  he  was  reelected.  Yet.  In  a  few 
months,  at  age  63,  he  was  dead. 

I  hope  that  the  heat  of  the  coming 
campaign  will  not  provoke  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's advisers  to  suggest  comparable 
tests  of  physical  endurance  for  Mm. 
After  all.  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency— not  the  Olympic  team.  The  task 
of  running  the  President's  office  is  rig<Nr- 
ous  enough  without  having  to  undergo 
spectacular  demonstrations  of  physical 
prowess.  In  his  book  The  American 
President.  Sidney  Hyman  states: 

According  to  the  Hoover  Commission  to 
1951,  the  President  Is  responsible  to  one  way 
or  another  for  the  work  of  9  major  depart- 
ments, 104  bureaus,  12  sections.  1C8  services, 
51  branches,  4G0  offices,  631  divisions.  19 
admtoistrations,  6  agencies,  16  areas,  40 
boards,  6  commands,  20  commissions,  19  cor- 
porations, 6  groups,  10  headquarters,  3  au- 
thorities, and  363  other  miscellaneous  and 
often  overlapping  bits  of  Government  aaar 
chlnery. 

If  the  President  handles  this  Job.  he 
will  be  doing  well. 

During  the  Civil  War,  when  he  could 
no  longer  tolerate  the  seemingly  endless 
**waitlng  campaign"  of  Gen.  George  B, 
McClellan.  President  Lincoln  relieved 
him  of  command  of  the  Army  and  re- 
placed him  with  Gen.  Joe  Hooker.  When 
Lincoln  told  Hooker  he  wanted  action. 
Hooker  tried  to  comply  by  creating  the 
impression  of  tremendous  activity.  Even 
his  dispatches  from  the  field  began  with 
the  heading.  "Headquarters  in  the  Sad- 
dle." But  his  futile  efforts  did  not  im- 
press Lincoln.  "The  trouble  with 
Hooker."  Lincoln  remarked  sadly,  "is 
that  he  has  his  headquarters  where  his 
hindquarters  ought  to  be." 
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As  an  old  military  man  himself.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  must  appreciate  that 
political  strategists  frequently  resemble 
military  strategists  in  being  unable  to 
distinguish  their  headquarters  from 
their  hindquarters. 
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or 
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Tuesday,  March  13. 1956- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  recently  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  216.  which  pro> 
poses  that  the  Congress  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  undertake  a  series  of  actions 
which  would  have  the  eHect  of,  first, 
strengthening  the  Atlantic  alliance;  and 
second,  suggesting  a  share-the-cost  plan 
for  providing  much-needed  development 
capital  for  the  have-not  nations.  My 
resolution  has  been  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  comment. 

The  need  for  action  along  the  lines 
suggested  in  my  proposal  is  most  urgent. 
While  I  recognize  that  in  an  election 
year  the  difficulties  involved  in  facing 
up  to  the  massive  nonmlUtary  ofTensive 
which  has  been  launched  by  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  great,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  necessity  for  continuing  American 
leadership  in  the  free  world  far  tran- 
scends any  supposed  political  advanta^re 
to  be  achieved  by  gambling  on  the 
SoTlets  making  no  further  penetration 
until  after  the  November  election.  While 
we  equivocate,  our  NATO  allies  are  al- 
most unanimously  urging  additional  em- 
phasis on  economic  and  cultural  means 
of  strengthening  the  Atlantic  alliance 
and  on  economic  means  of  cooperating 
with  the  uncommitted  nations.  Our 
allies  are  in  effect  suggesting  that  they 
•re  prepared  to  undertake  a  share-the- 
eost  plan  for  meeting  the  need  for  de- 
velopment capital  in  the  have-not  na- 
tions— a  plan  which  would  greatly  bene- 
fit free  world  foreign  policy  and  would 
In  the  long  nm  mean  less  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  speech  to  Congress  by  Italy's  Pres- 
ident Gronchi.  urging  action  along  these 
lines,  is  fresh  in  our  minds.  This  past 
weekend  Prime  Minister  Eden,  of  Eng- 
land, and  Premier  Mollet.  of  Prance. 
Jointly  urged  this  course.  I  quote  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  March  13: 

TiM  emphasis  they  put  on  the  necessity  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
the  Manila  and  Baghdad  pacts  giving  in- 
creased Importance  to  economic  action  in  the 
Par  Bast.  Bdlddle  East,  and  Africa,  was  set 
forth  in  a  communique  covering  private 
talks  Eden  and  Mollet  held  yesterday. 

This  emphasis  is  directly  in  line  with 
part  I  of  my  resolution  and  in  my  view 
argues  strongly  for  favorable  action  on 
the  resolution  at  an  early  date.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should*  proceed  with 
this  action,  recognizing,  of  course,  that 
leadership  must  rest  with  the  Executive. 
I  urge  Congress  to  move  because  I  feel 


that  part  of  the  hesitancy  of  the  Execu- 
tive is  based  on  fear  of  adverse  congres- 
sional reaction.  A  favorable  response 
to  my  resolution  In  the  Congress  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  formulating  proposals  which 
would  crystallize  the  thinking  of  our 
European  allies  on  this  subject.  Delay 
will  not  only  permit  continued  Soviet 
penetration  of  southeast  Asia,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Africa,  but  will  weaken 
United  States  leadership  in  the  Atlantic 
alliance  by  leaving  us  in  the  ludicrous 
position  of  not  taking  advantage  of  our 
allies'  offers  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
assisting  the  have-not  nations. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  complete  newspaper  account 
of  the  Eden-Mollet  talks  which  I  re- 
ferred to  above: 

Sonr,  MoLLTT  Stkess  Economic  An> 
(By  WUliam  J.  Humphreys) 

Lom>ON,  March  12. — Prime  Minister  An- 
thony Eden  and  Prench  Premier  Guy  Mollet, 
falling  in  line  with  recent  criticism  of  west- 
ern diploma^-y  by  French  Porelgn  Minister 
Christian  Plueau.  today  proposed  that  the 
whole  network  of  free  world  alliances  pro- 
vide more  •conomic  help  for  underprivileged 
nations. 

The  emphasis  they  put  on  the  necessity 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  the  Manila  and  Baghdad  Pacts  giving 
increased  Importance  to  economic  action  in 
the  Far  East,  Middle  East,  and  Africa  was 
set  forth  in  a  communique  covering  private 
talks  Eden  and  Mollet  held  yesterday. 

In  a  speech  at  Paris  March  2  Plneau  said 
the  western  powers  were  putting  too  much 
emphasis  on  security  and  not  paying  enough 
attention  to  the  Inroads  the  Soviet  "peace" 
campaign  and  promises  of  economic  aid  were 
making  in  underdeveloped  nations.  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  DuUes  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  main  targets  of  the  speech. 

Some  diplomatic  observers  here  were  read- 
ing into  today's  communique  implied  criti- 
cism of  American  leadership  of  the  western 
alliances  and  of  Dulles,  who  directs  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  But  British  author- 
ities were  inclined  to  reject  this  view.  Tbey 
said  Plneaus  speech  was  also  aimed  at 
Britain. 

The  Eden-Mollet  talks  consisted  of  ex- 
changes of  views  rather  than  making  deci- 
sions, hence  no  suggestions  were  made  for 
Implementing  the  call  for  greater  economic 
assistance,  according  to  officials. 

Observers  here  also  attached  Importance  to 
that  part  of  the  conununique  which  recog- 
nizes that  both  Britain  and  France  have 
worldwide  responsibilities  which  they  are 
seeking  to  carry  out.  Here  it  was  indicated 
the  two  statesmen  reached  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  each  other's  actions  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  North  Africa. 


The  CliBrdi  of  Silence  ia  Cseckoslovalua 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  MURRAY 
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Tuesday.  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Thursday  and  Friday  the  Right 
Reverend  Ambrose  Ondrak.  O.  S.  B., 
abbott  of  St.  Procopius  Abbey,  in  Lisle. 
HI.,  offered  the  opening  prayer  in  respec- 
tively the  House  and  Senate.  In  his 
prayer  he  appealed  for  divine  help  for 


Archbishop  Josef  Beran.  who  has  been 
separated  from  his  flock  for  5  years. 

The  whole  free  world  cannot  pass  by 
with  silence  the  sad  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  shameful  banishment  of  the 
heroic  primate  of  Bohemia.  His  Elxcel- 
lency  Josef  Beran,  archbishop  of  Prague, 
from  his  see  in  this  capital  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Archbishop  Beran.  like  Cardinals 
Mindszenty,  Stepinac.  and  Wyszynski. 
has  become  a  symbol  of  the  fight  against 
communism  in  satellite  countries  in  east- 
ern and  central  Europe. 

It  was  on  March  10.  1946.  during  the 
turbulent  postwar  years  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, that  Pope  Pius  xn  appointed  the 
capable  Msgr.  Josef  Beran  as  archbishop 
of  Prague  and  primate  of  Bohemia. 
Coincidentally  5  years  later.  March  10. 
1951,  His  Excellency  was  unlawfully  de- 
ported from  his  see  in  Prague.  Accord- 
ing to  the  State  Bureau  of  Church  Af- 
fairs in  Prague  he  aas  deported  for  "his 
negative  stand  toward  new  church  laws 
in  Czechoslovakia."  This  event  climaxed 
the  Calvary  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Czechoslovakia;  it  marks  the  coup  d'etat 
by  which  the  State  usurped  power  to 
dominate  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  And  so  masterfully  and  subtly 
was  it  effected  that  it  became  for  other 
satellite  countries  the  policy  and  pattern 
of  Communist  perfidy. 

To  fpeak  of  the  Calvary  of  that  coun-  I 
try  of  which  Archbishop  Beran  is  the 
symbol  of  persecuted  freedom  Is  my 
honor  today,  and  the  overtones  of  sad- 
ness attending  this  dual  anniversary  are 
relieved  in  part  by  considering  that  I 
speak  in  the  sanctuary,  as  it  were,  of  the 
great  American  Constitution  that  safe- 
guards freedom  for  its  own  people;  that 
I  speak  to  the  legislative  body  of  a  na- 
tion dedicated  by  Justice  and  Its  present 
position  as  world  leader  to  protest  the 
violation  of  that  freedom  in  other  nations 
as  well. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  esteemed 
audience  that  the  present  struggle  in 
Czechoslovakia  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is 
simply  a  contemporary  revival  of  the 
conflict  between  good  and  evil  that  has 
l>een  ever  present  in  human  history.  As 
early  as  1846  the  spiritual  leader  of 
Christendom.  Pope  Pius  IX.  raised  a 
prophetic  voice  against  this  evil,  calling 
communism  "that  infamous  doctrine 
which  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  nat- 
ural law  itself,  and  if  adopted  would  ut- 
terly destroy  the  rights,  property,  and 
possessions  of  ail  men,  and  even  society 
itself— Encyclical  Qui  Pluribus.  Novem- 
ber 9.  1846,  Acta  Pii  IX,  volume  I,  page 
13.  Later  on.  Pope  Leo  XIII  defined  com- 
munifm  as  "the  fatal  plague  which  in- 
sinuates itself  into  the  very  marrow  of 
human  society  only  to  bring  about  its 
ruin"— Encyclical  Quod  Apostolici  Mu- 
neris.  December  28.  1878.  Acta  Leonis 
Xm.  volume  I,  page  46.  With  clear  in- 
tuition His  Holiness  pointed  out  that  the 
atheistic  movements  existing  among  the 
masses  of  the  machine  age  had  their 
origin  in  that  school  of  philosophy  which 
for  centuries  had  sought  to  divorce 
science  from  the  life  of  the  faith  and  of 
the  church.  Even  stronger  condemna- 
tion of  communism  is  found  In  the  nu- 
merous encyclicals  of  Pius  XI:  the  Allo- 
cution of  December  18.  1924 :  Miserentls- 
simus  Redemptor  of  May  8,  1928.  AAS, 
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volume  XX,  1928 ;  Quadragestmo  Anno  of 
May  15,  1931.  AAS.  volume  XXm.  1931, 
pages  177-228;  Caritatc  Christi  of  May  3, 
1932,  AAS.  volume  XXIV,  1932,  pages 
177-194:  Acorba  Animi  of  September  18, 

1932.  AAS,  volume  XXIV,  1932.  pages 
321-332;  Dilectlssimo  Nobis  of  June  S, 

1933.  AAS.  volume  XXV.  1933,  pages  261- 
274. 

These  encyclicals  were  followed  by  an- 
other on  March  19. 1937.  DIvlnl  Redemp- 
toris.  In  which  Pope  Plus  XI  presented 
an  unmistakably  clear  and  forceful  ex- 
position of  the  stand  of  the  Catholic 
Church  against  atheistic  communism. 
The  present  Pope  Pius  XII  has  proved 
hlmrelf  a  fervent  executor  of  the  policies 
of  his  predecessors  by  various  declara- 
tions and  decrees  against  communism  in 
action.  No  one  today  can  reasonably 
doubt  that  communism  has  moved  from 
theory  to  practical  reality.  Its  drastic 
applications  are  only  too  apparent:  com- 
munism robs  man  of  liberty,  it  despoils 
human  personality  of  its  dignity,  and 
removes  all  restraint  from  human  pas- 
sion. No  man  has  any  natural  rights. 
He  is  a  cog  in  the  Communist  machine. 
It  is  at  least  a  surprising  fact  that  the 
voice  of  the  Popes  remained  too  long 
the  "voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness," unheard  and  unheeded  until  al- 
most the  11th  hour. 

But  Christians  all  over  the  world  were 
alerted  to  the  real  dangers  of  commu- 
nism. Especially  were  the  American 
people  informed  on  this  pressing  issue 
by  statements  and  resolutions  of  the 
Ameiican  hierarchy,  November  15,  1950; 
November  19,  1951;  November  21.  1953— 
see  NCWC  news  release  of  these  dates. 
These  historical  documents  reveal  the 
tragic  situation  of  the  church  of  silence 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Information 
is  likewise  available  in  other  mediimis: 
Radio  Free  Europe.  Voice  of  America, 
newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  publica- 
tions of  universities,  even  Conc  sessional 
Records  and  releases  of  the  State  De- 
partment, such  as  the  recent  Moscow's 
European  SateUites.  published  January 
1956,  which  stresses  again  in  resume  the 
plight  of  religion  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

A  man  of  prophetic  vision  and  excep- 
tional courage.  Archbishop  Beran  from 
the  very  beginning  assumed  leadership 
on  this  pressing  Issue  of  communism  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Through  pastoral  let- 
ters, memorandums,  protests,  this  man 
of  small  stature  but  great  spirit,  showed 
the  whole  world  his  uncompromising 
stand  in  the  matter  of  the  God-given 
rights  of  man.  church  laws,  and  the 
rights  of  the  nation.  In  the  critical  days 
of  the  communistic  coup  d'etat  of  Feb- 
ruary 1948  he  accepted  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  all  his  people.  All  his 
actions  and  sufferings  thereafter  per-, 
sonallzed  the  struggle  of  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  bishops,  priests,  religious,  and  the 
faithful  of  Czechoslovakia.  Tlie  free 
world  will  never  forget  the  historic  pro- 
notmcement  made  on  June  18,  1948,  in 
the  Strahov  Church  of  the  Abbey  of  the 
Premonstratensians.  in  which  he  ex- 
posed the  acUvlUes  of  Czechoslovak 
Communists: 

Perhaps  very  loon  yon  wm  hear  on  the 
TntUo  aU  aorta  of  things  concerning  me.  Tou 
loay  hear  that  I  have  made  a  confession. 


or  other  atatements.  I  hope  you  win  trust 
me.  If  one  day  you  learn  of  the  conclti- 
Blon  of  an  agreement  between  the  chxir^ 
•ndthe  Btate.  you  should  know  that  I  would 
never  conclude  an  agreement  which  would 
Infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  church  and  of 
the  bishops.  It  la  possible  that  one  day  you 
wUl  learn  that  I  have  concluded  an  agree- 
ment, or  that  I  have  given  my  consent. 
Maybe  you  wlU  hear  It  from  the  wireless 
morning  and  night.  But  I  dedarv  before 
Ood  and  before  the  nation  that  nobody  ahaU 
force  me  to  do  that.  •  •  •  No  true  Catholic 
can  exist  where  the  bishops  are  not  with  the 
church.  Tou  know  I  woxUd  Uke  to  talk  to 
you  from  here,  but  I  wm  not.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  be  persecuted.  I  do  not  know  how 
often  I  shaU  be  allowed  to  speak  from  the 
pulpit  In  the  future. 

The  following  day,  Sunday.  June  19, 
1949.  a  scandalous  Incident  took  place 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus  in  Hrada- 
cany-Prague.  On  this  day  a  celebration 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  holy  days  was  to 
take  place.  The  faithful  were  hindered 
by  all  means  possible  from  assisting  at 
the  celebration,  but  the  services  were  at- 
tended by  secret  police  and  some  him- 
dreds  of  hired  men  sent  there  as  mem- 
bers of  the  civilian  militia  corps.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sermon  by  Arch- 
bishop Beran,  when  he  condemned  the 
fraudulent  Catholic  action,  these  men 
started  to  whistle  and  yell.  Since  the 
secret  police  made  no  attempt  to  restore 
order.  Archbishop  Beran.  after  making 
some  effort  to  continue  speaking,  left  the 
cathedral.  Since  that  time,  he  was  a 
prisoner  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Com- 
munist police,  silenced  and  unable  to 
perform  his  episcopal  duties,  and  finally 
banished  from  his  see  on  March  10. 1951. 

This  Is  the  man.  a  great  hero  and  a 
moral  victor  over  the  persecutors,  whom 
we  commemorate  today.  Undoubtedly 
he  is  the  central  figure  in  the  defense  of 
Catholics  and  the  prime  figure  in  the 
whole  national  resistance  to  commu- 
nism. He  fulfilled  all  the  prerequisites 
for  this  role.  He  excelled  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Catholic  action,  in  the  Catholic 
press,  and  in  apostolic  work.  He  lived  a 
very  modest  and  irreproachable  life. 
Since  1933  he  had  educated  young  priests 
in  modem  pastoral  work.  A  faithful  co- 
operator  with  Cardinal  Kaspar.  he 
eventually  became  his  successor.  The 
maxim  of  his  life  was.  "All  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God."  and  he  conse- 
quently carried  out  all  the  instructions  of 
the  Pope,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Bom  in  Pizen  in  1888  of  a  family  of 
teachers,  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
profession  of  teaching.  He  studied  the- 
ology in  Rome,  was  graduated  in  1912 
as  a  doctor  of  sacred  theology,  and 
thereafter  acted  as  chaplain  in  various 
institutions.  Later  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  Teachers  Institute  of  St. 
Anne  in  Prague,  and  from  1934  he  was 
rector  of  the  major  seminary  there.  In 
1942  he  was  arrested  by  the  gestapo  and 
deported  to  the  infamous  concentration 
camp  at  Dachau,  being  known  there  as 
prisoner  No.  35844.  From  there  after 
liberation  by  the  American  Army  he  re- 
turned in  1945  to  Prague.  His  freedom, 
however,  was  shOTt  lived;  3  years  later 
he  was  imprisoned  again,  this  time  by 
the  Communists,  for  refusing  to  render 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  axe  God's.  He 
continued  to  insist  that  tht  state  had 
not  the  right  to  dominate  the  affairs  of 


the  Church  of  God.  Specifically,  he  pro- 
tested against  the  confiscation  of  church 
properties.  March  1948;  education  lam 
bypassing  chiuxh  authorities.  April  21, 
1948;  ban  on  Catholic  publications.  1948; 
right  of  the  state  to  organise  a  false 
Catholic  action.  Jime  10.  1949;  payment 
of  priests'  salaries  directly  by  govern- 
ment rather  than  through  hierarchy 
October  1949;  the  establishment  of  a 
government  ofBce  of  chtn-ch  affairs,  by 
which  new  church  laws  were  formulated. 
October  1949;  the  expulsion  of  the  papal 
representative,  March  16. 1950.  In  other 
ways  he  protested  Communist  usurpa- 
tion until  his  banishment.  Insisting  al- 
ways on  rendering  to  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's  in  the  sense  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

The  good  archbishop  has  been  im- 
prisoned outside  his  own  archdiocese  for 
5  years — imprisoned  without  a  trial  after 
a  20 -month  restriction  to  his  palace.  He 
cannot  speak  and  lead  by  word.  But  by 
his  inspiring  example  he  leads  the  entire 
Czech  nation  closer  and  closer  to  God, 
closer  and  closer  to  the  truths  of  their 
holy  Catholic  faith. 

•nie  American  Nation  protests  and 
condemns  the  Commimist  violence  com- 
mitted against  the  good  Archbishop 
Beran  and  other  bishops,  priests,  reli- 
gions, and  people  of  Czechoslovakia.  On 
this  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  banish- 
ment a  request  on  their  part  for  his  free- 
dom is  most  appropriate.  Included  in 
their  request  is  freedom  also  for  the 
bishops  who  signed  the  pastoral  letters, 
documents,  and  letters  defending  church 
rights  against  the  Communists.  Alto- 
gether they  foi-m  a  unique  picture  of 
most  courageous  defense  against  Com- 
mimist  tyranny.  Wherefore  we  request 
specifically  that — 

First.  His  Excellency  Archbishop  Josef 
Karel  Matocha  of  Olomouc.  primate  of 
Moravia,  be  freed  from  imprlsonm«it  In 
his  residence. 

Second.  His  Excellency  Josef  Hlouch. 
bishop  of  Budejovice,  deix)rted  from  his 
see  in  1952,  be  returned  to  his  diocese  and 
to  his  people. 

Third.  His  Excellency  Stepan  Trocha, 
bishop  of  Litomerice,  sentenced  to  25 
years  at  hard  labor  in  prison,  be  freed 
and  returned  to  his  diocese. 

Fourth.  His  Excellency  Morlc  Picha. 
bishop  of  Hradec  Kralove.  regain  his 
freedom. 

Fifth.  His  Excellency  Elarel  Skoupy. 
bishop  of  Bme,  capital  of  Moravia,  be 
returned  from  jail  to  diocese  to  perform 
there  his  episcopal  duties. 

Sixth.  His  Excellency  Stanislav  Zela, 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Olomouc,  sentenced 
by  a  fraudulent  trial  to  25  years  in  prison, 
be  freed. 

Seventh.  His  Excellency  Jan  Vejtas- 
sak.  bishop  of  Spis  in  Slovakia,  heroic 
aged  defender  of  the  faith,  sentenced  for 
24  years,  be  freed  from  jail. 

Eighth.  His  Excellency  Eduard  Nescey, 
bishop  of  Nitra  in  Slovakia,  be  released 
from  imprisonment. 

Ninth.  His  Excellency  Robert  Pobozny, 
bishop  of  Roznava  in  Slovakia,  be  freed 
from  j alitor  domestic  internment. 

Tenth.  His  Excellency  Pavel  GoJdic. 
bishop  of  the  Greek  Catholic  See  in 
Presov  In  Slovakia,  sentenced  January 
1951  for  life  imprisonment,  be  freed. 
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B«venth.  His  Excellency  B&sn  Hopke. 
auxiliary  Greek  Cmthollc  bishop  of  Pre- 
soT.  be  released  from  Imprisonment  In 
JalL 

Twelfth.  His  Excellency  Mlchal  Bu- 
lalka,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Tmava  In  Slo- 
vakia, sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment,  be 
freed. 

Thirteenth.  His  Excellency  Daniel 
Brledon.  vicar  capitular  of  Banska  By- 
strica in  Slovakia,  be  freed. 

Fourteenth.  Other  bishops,  namely, 
their  Excellencies  Bishops  Ambrose 
Iiailk,  bishop  of  Tmava.  and  Josef  Car- 
sky,  bishop  of  Kosice  in  Slovakia,  be  no 
longer  subjected  to  the  vigilance  and 
inressure  of  Communist  police. 

Fifteenth.  All  other  bishops,  abbots, 
priests,  religious  nims.  and  all  the  thou- 
sands of  faithful  who  suffer  for  their  re- 
llgloxis  convictions  and  trust  for  freedom 
be  freed. 

Sixteenth.  That  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple confined  in  concentration  camps  and 
slave  labor  camps,  suffering  hardships 
from  hunger  and  in  desperation  worse 
than  ttiat  of  galley  slaves  of  ancient 
times,  be  liberated. 

Seventeenth.  Revocation  of  all  antl- 
Christlan  laws  and  measiu-es  be  effected. 
with  the  restoration  of  freedom  of  re- 
llglor<(  practice,  the  press,  education, 
and  assembly. 

Eighteenth.  Restoration  of  free  and 
Christian  Czechoslovakia. 

Nineteenth.  Finally.  His  Excellency 
Josef  Beran.  archbishop  of  Prague,  be  re- 
turned to  lead  this  free  and  Christian 
Caechoslovakia.  His  influence  has  been 
worldwide;  his  inspiration,  the  source  of 
hope  that  the  Chiurch  of  Silence  is  not 
suffering  in  vain. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  example  of 
Archbishop  Beran.  The  means  and  op- 
portunity to  help  the  cause  of  Justice  and 
right  to  its  final  victory  is  for  us  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience.  The  Church  of  Silence 
began  with  the  passion  of  Christ,  but  it 
ended  in  His  resurrection.  St.  Aug\istine 
reminds  us  that  Jesiis  suffered,  was 
buried,  and  arose  from  the  dead.  It  Is 
our  fervent  hope  that  a  resurrection  is  in 
the  Immediate  future  for  the  persecuted 
people  of  Czechoslovakia. 
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Of  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one acknowledges  that  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  professional  schools  in  the 
united  States  are  in  serious  financial 
difficulty.  In  recent  addresses  Presi- 
dent A.  Whitney  CMswold.  of  Yale  Uni- 
Terslty,  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  higher  educatl<»i  In  the  United  States 
today,  has  statod: 

It  la  a  oommon  ocetmrenee  these  dSTi  for 
niMtliiga  of  wnivwrtty  pr««ldenta  to  open 
wltta  acitlng  jmaptcU  of  new  educational 


worlds  to  conquer  and  to  close  wltta  despair- 
ing proptaecles  of  insolvency.  While  the 
doctors  argue,  ttae  patient  grows  sicker,  at  all 
events  falls  to  recover,  and  the  prognosis  re- 
mains gloomy.  The  universities  must  be 
provided  ttae  klzMl  and  quantity  of  resources 
ttaey  need:  ttae  lame  cannot  staoulder  ttae 
taalt.  Ttae  wtaole  complex  mutt  first  be  per- 
ceived by  society  and  understood  for  wtaat 
It  Is — ttae  mind  and  sptrlt  of  American  De- 
mocracy In  danger  of  Its  life. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  all-out  ivar  for 
the  minds  of  men.  with  international 
competition  for  more  and  better  trained 
engineers,  doctors,  and  educated  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  with 
a  tidal  wave  of  students  coming  on  to  be 
educated,  none  of  us  can  sit  by  and  watch 
our  educational  system  deteriorate  for 
lack  of  finances.  The  financial  problem 
facing  these  educational  institutions 
largely  arises  from  past  inflation.  They 
are  In  the  unhappy  position  of  all  those 
who  have  a  relatively  fixed  Income. 
Their  costs  have  been  nm  up  inordi- 
nately while  their  income  from  State 
legislatures,  endowments,  and  private 
gifts  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace. 

Faced  with  resulting  deficits,  both 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  tried  to  meet  the  situation 
in  four  principal  ways: 

First.  Faculty  salaries  have  been  kept 
at  pitifully  low  levels.  For  example.  Dr. 
Compton,  president  of  the  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education,  recently  re- 
ported that  the  average  salaries  of  full 
professors  in  the  colleges  of  this  country 
were  $4,860  a  year  in  the  smallest  col- 
leges, $3,067  a  year  in  the  medium  sized 
colleges,  and  $6,064  a  year  in  the  largest. 
Another  report  shows  that  throughout 
the  Nation  at  large,  college  teachers  have 
suffered  a  further  net  reduction  in  living 
standards  since  1940  of  more  than  25 
percent.  Apart  from  any  question  of 
fairness  to  the  faculties,  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  sound  public  policy  to  leave 
the  teaching  of  our  economic,  political 
and  social  system  in  the  hands  of  teach- 
ers who  are  not  sharing  in  the  material 
prosperity  of  our  civilization  and  who 
must  feel  neglected  and  exploited.  Fur- 
thermore, although  we  have  a  desperate 
need  for  an  ever  expanding  number  of 
teachers,  able  young  people  are  not  being 
attracted  into  the  teaching  profession 
in  sufficient  numbers  because  of  the  low 
economic  rewards  and  the  competition 
of  higher  salaries  offered  outside  of  the 
schools. 

Second.  All  of  the  schools  are  neces- 
sarily neglecting  the  maintenance  of 
their  existing  plant  and  equipment, 
while  at  the  same  time  what  we  really 
need  in  this  country  is  a  great  expansion 
of  our  educational  facilities.  There  Is 
not  a  college,  university,  or  professional 
school  that  would  dare  show  on  Its  bal- 
ance sheet  a  reserve  for  depreciation  to 
replace  Its  present  plant  when  it  wears 
out.  The  best  they  can  do  is  to  keep  the 
roofs  from  leaking  and  keep  the  plumb- 
ing operating  on  a  month-to-month 
basis. 

Third.  The  cost  of  gaining  an  educa- 
tion has  increased  so  much  in  room, 
board,  books,  fees,  and  evenrthing  else 
that,  although  more  and  more  money 
Is  being  channeled  into  scholarships,  the 
percentage  of  students  attending  Institu- 


tions of  higher  education  on  scholar- 
ships is  not  being  maintained. 

Fourth.  The  above  effects  are  still  with 
us  even  though  the  institutions  have 
raised  their  charges  to  students  as  high 
as  they  feel  they  can  go  without  placing 
too  high  a  price  tag  on  getting  a  higher 
education.  Even  the  State  universities 
on  the  average  now  get  approximately 
30  percent  of  their  educational  budgets 
from  student  charges,  although  these 
are  called  registration  fees,  laboratory 
fees,  library  fees,  examination  fees,  and 
the  like,  rather  than  being  called  tuition. 
In  Its  500-page  statistical  report  in  1962, 
the  Commission  on  Financing  Higher 
Education  points  out  that  from  1940  to 
1950  the  average  Increase  in  student 
fees  at  public  institutions  of  higher 
learning  was  2*3  times  per  student  and 
was  still  Increasing.  On  this  point  the 
report  concludes  that  "student  charges 
were  obviously  much  more  Important 
sources  of  income  for  public  institutions 
In  1950  than  in  1940.  This  was  a  major 
development  In  the  fiiuoiclng  of  public 
higher  education." 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  and  are 
continuing  to  be  made  to  increase  dona- 
tions by  private  individuals,  founda- 
tions, and  corporations  to  the  support  of 
higher  education.  These  must  and  will 
be  continued,  but  they  will  not  fully 
answer  the  problem.  The  most  logical 
and  available  solution  Is  a  further  in- 
crease In  the  charges  made  to  students, 
but  imless  some  offsetting  factor  Is  pro- 
vided this  will  pose  an  impossible  bur- 
den to  many. 

The  present  proposal  is  that  a  partial 
tax  credit  be  allowed  to  offset  such  In- 
creases In  student  charges  and  thereby 
accord  to  that  part  of  the  Income  of  the 
institutions  which  comes  from  student 
charges  a  tax  benefit  similar  to  that 
which  has  always  been  accorded  to  their 
other  forms  of  income.  Donations  to  the 
institutions  are  deductible  for  Income- 
tax  purposes.  Taxes  paid  to  the  State  to 
support  public  institutions  are  deductible 
for  income-tax  purposes.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  our  Government  from  ear- 
liest times  not  to  raise  Government  in- 
come out  of  the  money  that  goes  to  edu- 
cate the  next  generation.  This  policy  Is 
becoming  less  and  less  effective  as  a 
larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
Income  of  the  institutions  comes  from 
student  fees  which  are  not  accorded  sim- 
ilar tax  relief. 

Ther*  have  been  many  proposals  for 
making  tuition  a  deductible  expense  for 
income-tax  purposes,  but  these  have  been 
rejected  for  the  reason  that  they  would 
have  a  tendency  to  result  in  Ux  relief  to 
those  in  the  higher  Income-tax  brackets 
rather  than  in  additional  financial  sup- 
port to  the  educational  institutions. 
The  present  proposal,  represented  by 
H.  R.  4621,  H.  R.  5429,  H.  R.  4444,  H.  R. 
4568,  and  H.  R.  6978,  would  provide  for 
a  partial  tax  credit  equal  to  30  percent  of 
the  tuiUon  paid.  It  has  been  calculated 
that,  on  the  average,  the  pcu-ents  of  col- 
lege and  university  students  are  in  about 
the  30  percent  tax  bracket,  and  there- 
fore a  30  percent  tax  credit  for  the  tui- 
tion paid  would  come  to  about  the  same 
loss  of  rerenue  as  making  tuition  deduc- 
tible, but  the  tax  credit  form  would  level 
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out  the  effect  on  all  parents.  Further- 
more, the  30  percent  tax  credit  Is  most 
adaptable  to  increases  in  tuition  by  the 
institution. 

The  mathematics  of  this  proposal  are 
such  that  an  institution  could  Increase 
its  charges  by  42  percent  without  placing 
any  more  burden  on  the  parents.  Such 
an  increase  would  Just  absorb  the  30  per- 
cent tax  credit  and  Is  calculated  as  fol- 
lows: First,  if  the  present  tuition  is  taken 
as  100.  a  42-perceut  increase  would  give' 
an  index  of  142:  second,  30  percent  of 
142  equals  42:  third,  with  such  an  In- 
crease, the  parent  who  previously  paid 
$100  to  the  institution  and  $42  to  the 
Government  would  now  pay  the  entire 
$142  to  the  institution. 

At  first,  blush  the  query  might  be 
raised  as  to  whether  the  tax  credit  pro- 
posal would  not  result  in  unfairness  to 
those  who  are  paying  tuition  but  do  not 
have  any  Income  taxes  against  which  to 
take  the  tax  credit.  It  is  submitted  that 
the  children  of  those  who  do  not  have 
sufScient  Income  to  pay  an  income  tax 
are.  or  should  be,  receiving  a  scholarship 
instead  of  paying  tuition.  With  the  in- 
creased income  to  the  insitutions  which 
this  plan  would  provide,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  scholarships  would  be 
available  for  the  children  of  these  low  In- 
come families.  Of  course,  there  would  be 
the  occasional  case  of  a  wealthy  family 
which  had  no  income  tax  for  a  particular 
year,  but  these  unusual  and  sporadic 
cases  do  not  detract  from  the  fairness  of 
the  overall  plan. 

Some  have  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  adding  this  tax  credit  to  the 
others  already  in  the  law  would  not  give 
rise  to  requests  for  tax  credit  for  many 
different  expenses  of  taxpayers  such  as 
merical  bills  and  the  like.  Such  pro- 
posals are  made  to  practically  every  Con- 
gress. The  difference  between  such  pro- 
posals and  the  present  one  is  that  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  partial  tax 
credit  for  tuition  Is  to  Increase  the  In- 
come of  the  Institutions  rather  than  to 
give  tax  relief  to  the  individuals.  The 
proposed  tax  credit  would  appear  on  the 
tax  returns  of  the  Individuals,  as  is  the 
case  with  charitable  tind  educational 
contributions  generally,  but  the  purpose 
and  effect  is  to  benefit  the  charity  or  the 
institution  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  has  been  calculated  that,  assuming 
the  institutions  all  raise  their  tuition  the 
full  amount,  the  loss  In  revenue  to  the 
Government  would  be  approximately 
$175  million  per  year  and  the  increase  in 
the  Income  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities would  be  a  similar  amount.  These 
funds  would  fiow  into  higher  faculty 
salaries,  maintenance  and  Improvement 
of  facilities,  and  the  support  of  a  larger 
scholarship  program.  It  is  submitted 
that,  with  the  present  national  need  for 
more  and  better  education,  the  loss  of 
this  amount  of  tax  revenue  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  enormous  benefits 
to  be  derived.  Maintaining  the  revenue 
as  it  is  and  appropriating  a  similar 
amount  to  educational  institutions  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  national 
budget,  but  would  bring  to  an  end  the 
current  balance  between  public  and  In- 
dependent education  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  In  this  country  think  is 
healthful  and  necessary  to  the  mainte- 


nance of  our  institutions.    Dr.  Wilson 
Compton  has  recently  written: 

CoUeges  and  university  enrollments  are 
now  divided  almost  equaUy  between  institu- 
tions financed  and  directed  by  ttae  SUte  and 
institutions  financed  and  directed  independ- 
ent of  ttae  SUte.  •  •  •  I  staould  ttalnk. 
taowever,  that  if  we  were  to  reacta  a  point  at 
wtaich  ttae  American  people  had  come  to  rely 
as  mucta  as  ttaree-fourttag  on  talgtaer  educa- 
tion directed  by  the  State  and  only  one- 
fourtta  on  talgtaer  education  Independent  of 
ttae  State  we  staould  ttaen  likely  be  weU  on 
ttae  way  toward  State  control  of  public  edu- 
cation from  top  to  bottom;  and  taence  on  ttae 
way  toward  an  eventual  "statlsm"  wtaicta 
would  modify  or  mlgtat  even  nullify  wtaat  we 
know  as  ttae  a"proml8e  of  American  life." 

The  proposal  for  a  30  percent  tax 
credit  for  tuition  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  which 
represents  the  entire  range  of  public 
and  private,  low  tuIUon  and  high  tui- 
tion Institutions  existing  In  this  coun- 
try. The  proposal  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Association  of  State  Universities, 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
the  American  Alumni  Council,  the 
Higher  Education  Committee  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  the 
Council  of  the  Section  on  Legal  Educa- 
tion and  Admission  to  the  Bar  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  many 
others. 

While  there  Is  much  talk  about  the 
Increasing  number  of  students  and  the 
necessity  of  helping  the  better  students 
to  gain  a  college  education.  It  would  be 
folly  to  overlook  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
stitutions which  we  expect  to  do  the 
educating.  We  must  feed  the  willing 
horse  if  we  expect  him  to  carry  the 
burdens.  A  helping  hand  from  Con- 
gress as  this  time  will  have  far  reaching 
beneficial  results  not  only  at  the  present 
time  but  also  5, 10,  15  and  20  years  from 
now.  As  John  Adams  wrote  Into  the 
1780  Constitution  of  the  then  new  State 
of  Massachusetts: 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue, 
diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the 
people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  Ubertles  •  •  •  It  shaU 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magi- 
strates, in  all  future  periods  of  this  com- 
monwealth to  cherish  the  interests  of  Utera- 
txu'e  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of 
them;  •  •  •  public  schools  and  grammar 
schools  in  ttae  towns;  to  encourage  private 
societies  and  public  Institutions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN.  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or  GzoaoiA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  March  13. 1956 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  before  the  Wasrs  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives expressing  my  opposition,  and 
the  reasons  for  such  opposition  to  H.  R. 
5550.  the  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  which  would  authorize  the  en- 


try (^  the  United  States  into  the  Organi- 
zation for  Trade  Cooperation. 

The  statement  follows: 
STAmcBrr  or  How.  Johk  J.  Fltht,  Ja..  Mbm- 
1^    or    CoMoasss,    Povsra    Distbict    or 
OaoBOiA.  BxroKx  thx  Wats  and  Mxams  Oom- 

■CITTKB  OF   THX   HOTTSS   OF  RSFaaBEMTATTVlS, 

FaotAT.  Maaca  9.  19S8 

Mr,  Chairman.  1  am  John  J.  Pltwt,  Ja.. 

MembCT  of  Congress  from  ttae  Pourtta  District 
of  Georgia.  I  appear  before  ttals  committee 
in  opposition  to  H.  R.  5650. 

Because  of  its  ttareat  to  our  farm  program 
and  cotton  textile  and  ottaer  industries,  we 
are  vitally  concerned  with  ttae  possibility  of 
ttae  enactment  of  H.  R.  6560.  This  measure, 
on  which  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  now  holding  hearings,  superficially 
viewed,  merely  authorizes  our  membership 
and  appropriations  Incidental  to  this  mem- 
bership in  one  more  International  organiza- 
tion, the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation. 
But  critically  examined  the  Implications  and 
potentialities  of  H.  R.  5550  are  frightening. 

H.  R.  6550  is  a  short  blU.  Aside  from  its 
appropriation  authority,  which.  Incidentally, 
commits  us  to  pay  the  international  Organ- 
ization for  Trade  Cooperation  such  expenses 
as  ore  Itself  fixes,  this  blU  U  expressed  in 
only  some  60  words.  But  its  few  words 
suffice  to  give  an  indication  of  its  signifi- 
cance. For  they  incorporate,  by  reference, 
provisions  both  of  the  OTC  charter  and  the 
OATT  agreement — that  sacred  international 
agreement  whose  provisions  have  never  been 
before  Congress  for  approval. 

Mucta  of  ttae  significance  of  H.  R.  5550 
Is  Indicated  by  wtaat  it  falls  to  say.  To  make 
sense  it  necessarily  omits  a  safeguard  wtaich 
Congress  insisted  upon  in  fratnlng  trade 
legislation  last  year  and  in  previovis  years. 
In  the  extensions  to  the  trade  agreements 
acts  it  was  specifically  provided  that  their 
enactment  "shall  not  be  construed  to  deter- 
mine or  indicate  the  approval  or  disapproval 
by  the  Congress  of  the  Executive  agreement 
known  as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade."  These  were  not  idle  words  and 
they  were  hotly  contested.  Ttaey  are  as  im- 
portant now  as  ttaey  were  last  year.  But 
ttaey  are  not  found  In  H.  R.  5550.  Indeed 
sucta  a  provision  would  be  inconsistent  witta 
H.  R.  5550  as  it  provides  for  our  member- 
stalp  In  OTC  wtaose  very  purpose  Is  to  ad- 
minister GATT.  Our  approval  of  H.  R.  5550 
would  be  taken — both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally— as  approval  of  GATT  by  the  Con- 
gress. Thus  it  would  reverse  oiu*  repeated 
and  specific  refusal  expressed  in  the  trade 
extension  acts  to  approve  this  multilateral 
trade  agreement  which  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  consideration. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  such  implications  for 
otir  International  policy  lie  our  domestic  pro- 
grams. It  is  Important  to  note  that  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  5550  could  be  construed  to 
override  safeguards  to  our  agriculture  and 
other  segments  of  our  economy  embodied  in 
legislation  wtaicta  is  clearly  inconsistent  wltta 
GATT. 

In  brief,  It  cannot  be  maintained  tbat  this 
Congress  can  act  on  H.  R.  6550  and  yet  avoid 
pronouncements  on  GATT.  On  ttae  ottaer 
hand,  if  we  include  a  disclaimer  of  congres- 
sional approval  or  disapproval  of  GATT  in 
H.  R.  6550,  we.  In  effect,  authorize  member- 
ship in  a  club  but  refuse  to  avow  its  prin- 
ciples. Clearly  there  Is  a  fundamental  in- 
consistency taere.  To  put  In  a  disclaimer 
would  connote  an  absolute  lack  of  legisla- 
tive responsibility.  Not  to  put  one  In  would 
likewise  be  Irresponsible,  for  we  would,  in 
effect,  be  approving  GATT — an  open-ended 
agreement  we  taavent  even  considered. 

But  allow  me  to  go  on  to  point  out  the 
ttareat  wtaicta  all  ttals  poses  for  the  Fourth 
Congresskmal  IMstrict  of  Geotgla.  In  so  do- 
ing. I  am  convinced  that  ttae  Fourth  Oon- 
flTfSBlnnsl  District  of  Oeocgla  Is  not  unique, 
but  Is  typical  of  the  Nation.    Fbrotiiari 
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Hmwulirmt  Amatttem  irould  Mdlar  ooaip«i«- 
bl*  MlTerae  «ff«cte  thzough  tbm  paaMge  ol 
this  blU.  H.  R.  5560. 

Aa  taaa  already  been  brought  ont  In  tbe 
bearln«8  on  H.  B.  6550.  tiM  blUli  tedinleal 
linkage  with  OATT  are  Important  for  their 
practleal  leaults.  There  la  an  Inaecapable 
eoaneetlon  between  our  membership  In  the 
ore  and  conaequent  adrerae  effeeta  on  our 
domeatio  intereat.  Suc'i  Independence  as 
we  have  so  far  preserved  by  refusal  of  Con> 
graaa  to  approve  OATT  would  be  loat  by 
enactment  of  the  bill.  Our  commitments 
under  the  various  related  documents  I  have 
mentioned  would  universally  be  regarded  as 
direct  and  clear.  When  this  becomes  known. 
It  will  became  a  proper  basis  for  alarm 
^•miuvtg  tbe  people  of  the  United  States.  For 
tt  will  be  found  that  Congress  is.  in  effect, 
abragatlng  its  constitutional  functions  of 
regulating  our  foreign  trade. 

We  cannot  shirk  our  congressional  respon- 
sUiUlty  and  pretend  we  are  merely  authoriz- 
ing membership  In  an  International  admin- 
latratlve  adjunct  to  foreign  trade.  Instead, 
our  duty  requlrea  that  we  take  the  time  to 
review  the  bill.  OTC  charter  and  OATT  and 
at  our  peril  determine  the  results  of  this 
eomblnation  on  the  problems  of  our  lnd\utr7 
and  agriculture  everywhere  In  our   native 


May  I  reemphasize  that  H.  R.  5550.  though 
ft  sparsely  covers  little  more  than  a  page 
In  Itself,  incorporate  the  OTC  charter  con- 
rtrttng  of  ai  articles  plus  annexes.  Also  that 
the  first  of  these  articles  specifically  dedi- 
cates the  OTC  to  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  OATT.  Other  ar- 
ticles provide  effective  linkage  with  the  vol- 
uminous documents  of  OATT — some  800 
pagea  of  text  and  miscellany  including  In- 
terpretations, waivers,  etc. 

May  I  also  reemphasize  that  these  800  odd 
pages  of  OATT  have  not  been  submitted  to 
us  directly,  despite  their  vital  concern  with 
our  economic  future.  I  am  glad  to  observe 
that  they  have  been  given  the  attention  of 
numerous  good  citizens  who  are  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  OATT  on  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  this  country. 

X  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
R.  R.  5650  Is  so  framed  and  presented  as 
to  rediice  to  a  minimum  the  apparent  sig- 
nificance of  the  proposal.  Great  care  has 
been  used  to  make  It  difficult  to  find  offense 
In  the  bill,  although  the  charter  of  the  OTC 
and  the  regulatory  provisions  of  OATT  con- 
tain plenty  of  offense.  This  strategy  is  de- 
signed to  segregate  in  our  minds  the  passage 
of  the  bill  from  the  potential  resvUts  on 
conflicts  between  OATT  and  oxir  own  do- 
mestic laws  and  policies  which  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  Important  conflicts  between 
OATT  and  our  American  farm  program. 
OATT  principles  are  contrary  to  price  sup- 
ports for.  and  quotas  on.  Imports  of  farm 
products.  These  restrictions  enable  ova 
farmers  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
and  live  at  a  level  which  this  country  alone 
can  afford  to  all  of  its  citizens.  OATT  pro- 
visions merely  tolerate  these  on  a  temporary 
basis — a  concession  reluctantly  extended  as 
bait  for  our  participation.  Our  farm  prices. 
thVM  maintained  by  our  agricultxirai  policy, 
are  well  above  the  world  market  prices  for 
these  products.  To  make  oxir  system  of  price 
supports  work,  we  must  have  Import  quotas. 
Otherwise  the  support  price  would  be  under- 
cut by  cheaper  imported  products. 

In  many  cases  foreign  manufacturers  are 
able  to  gain  an  advantage  over  our  ovra  in- 
dustry by  purchasing  the  raw  materials  xised 
In  that  Industry  under  the  levels  of  our 
supported  prices.  This  la  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  cotton  textiles.  Thus,  to  protect 
our  domestic  market  for  our  agricultural 
products,  we  must  protect  our  domestic  in- 
dustry which  utilizes  these  products. 

OATT  conflicts  with  the  goals  of  this,  otnr 
domestic  policy.  In  that  It  opposes  import 
quotas  and  favors  fiuther  reduction  in  tariffs. 


Indeed,  it  provides  the  machinery  for  Im- 
posing compensatory  penalties  for  these  Im- 
port reatrictlons.  both  In  Its  rulea  and  regu- 
lations and  In  their  praetlcnl  reaulta.  It 
Invite*  and  provides  machinery  for  ooneerted 
Intematkmal  retaliation. 

Here,  then.  Is  a  fundamental  Inconalsteney 
between  oxir  American  farm  program  and 
the  OATT  program.  OATT  Increasingly 
preasure*  toward  compromises  which  seri- 
ously and  directly  hamper  our  farm  price- 
support  policy.  It  also  reducaa  our  own 
ahar*  In  our  domeatie  cotton  market  by  Ita 
adverse  effect  on  our  splendid  cotton  textile 
industry. 

In  January  of  1955.  in  connection  with  the 
debate  on  H.  R.  1,  I  pointed  out  the  grave 
threat  that  OATT  poaea  to  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  Oeorgla.  The  wage  earner  of  that 
area,  employed  in  the  textile  industry,  faces 
eomipetltion  from  Japanese  labor  earning 
hourly  wages  which  are  only  10  percent  of 
the  hourly  wagea  paid  to  workers  in  our  tex- 
tile Industry. 

As  I  indicated  in  January  of  1055  before 
thia  House,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  see 
how  our  worklngmen  can  sustain  their  high 
standards  of  living  in  the  face  of  such 
vicious  foreign  competition.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  in  our  textile  Industry. 
Their  labor  costs  constitute  about  40  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing  cotton 
textile  products.  Nor  la  it  possible  to  gain 
an  advantage  of  efficiency  of  operation  over 
these  Japanese  producers,  since  they  already 
utilize  the  most  modern  machinery  avail- 
able. In  fact.  we.  oxirselves,  supplied  the 
Japanese  with  the  latest  machinery  aa  well 
as  the  money  to  buy  It.  There  is  talk  of  our 
working  out  some  kind  of  voluntary  quota 
with  Japan,  but  if  we  do.  it  will  not  be 
through  OATT  but.  rather,  will  be  despite 
OATT. 

The  obvious  threat  to  our  agriculture  and 
Industry — the  case  at  hand  ta  the  growing 
of  cotton  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
textiles — is  in  tbe  pledge  of  the  OTC-OATT 
mechanism  to  reduce  protection,  quotas  and 
tariffs  both  for  farm  and  manufactured 
products. 

In  view  of  the  general  confusion  on  the 
subject  of  the  conflict  between  OATT  and 
American  farm  policy,  let  ua  briefly  consider 
a  speciflc  conflict,  which  is  In  farm  legisla- 
tion currently  before  Congress — S.  3183. 
This  legislation  contains  a  cotton  export 
provision  taken  from  S.  2703.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  S.  2702  waa  Introduced  by  Senator 
EASTL.\itD  for  himself  and  some  (JO  Senators — 
clearly  a  majority  of  the  Senate — adverse 
comments  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture assaulted  it. 

Now  8.  2702  has  two  interrelated  provi- 
sions: 

The  first  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  encourage  sales  of  cotton  for  ex- 
port which  would  recapture  the  fair  histori- 
cal share  of  United  States  cotton  in  the 
world  cotton  market. 

The  second  establishing  a  maximum  an- 
nual import  quota  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  150  percent  of  average  annual  im- 
ports over  a  2-year  period. 

The  purpoee  of  the  Import  quota  provision 
Is  recited  in  S.  2702: 

"In  order  to  prevent  material  Interference 
of  the  sales  program  authorized  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  section  or  with  the  cotton 
price-support  program  or  to  prevent  loss  of 
domestic  markets  for  cotton  or  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  cotton  products  produced  in 
the  United  States  from  United  States 
cotton." 

It  Is  clear  that  the  cotton  export  program 
would  mean  a  further  spread  In  the  domestic 
price  and  world  price.  This  would  allow 
foreign  cotton  textile  manufactxirera  to  buy 
their  raw  material  at  prices  much  below 
those  which  our  domestic  Industries  pay. 
The  foreign  producers'  advantage,  in  turn, 
would   allow   them    to   compete   more   ad- 


vantagacMMly  in  our  domestic  market.  This 
process  would  tend  to  ruin  both  our  raw 
cotton  production  through  reducing  our 
domestic  production  and  otir  textile  industry 
itself.  Certainly  it  would  tend  to  nullify  the 
effect  of  our  export  program. 

Ttiis  waa  recognized  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  when  it  reported  on  S.  3703 : 

"The  sale  of  aubetantlal  quantltlee  of  all 
qualltlea  of  Oovemment  cotton  for  export 
at  greatly  reduced  prices  •  •  •  would  set 
the  international  price  of  cotton  and  make 
it  poasible  for  foreign  mills  to  obtain  their 
requirements  at  prleee  subetantlally  below 
those  paid  by  domestic  mlUa." 

The  textile  Imports  encouraged  by  aetlona 
In  OATT  last  year  would  obviously  be  In- 
creased further. 

It  is  all  the  more  striking  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  advanced  as  the  key  rea- 
son for  opposing  the  bill  that  "Import  quotas 
on  textiles  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with 
efforta  by  the  United  States  to  relax  or  re- 
move impedimenta  to  world  trade." 

The  objection  was.  of  course,  that  the  pro- 
posed quotaa  would  be  in  violation  of  OATT. 
This  Is  OATT— and  nothing  but  OATT— 
sulking  at  our  Industry.  This  Congre« 
never  authorized. 

Yet.  we  are  Informed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  his  recent  memorandum  for 
the  Cabinet  on,  "The  Pacta  About  the  OTC— 
The  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation": 

"The  one  major  difference  between  the 
Oeneral  Agreement  and  United  State*  policy 
was  eliminated  in  1855  when  the  partici- 
pating countries  gave  the  United  SUtea 
broad  waiver  to  Import  quotas  unilaterally 
on  agricultural  producU  aa  required  by  our 
domestic  agricultural  laws." 

He  forgot  to  mention  the  apologetic  nature 
of  cmr  State  Department  emissaries,  and  the 
generosity  of  our  alltea  in  letting  us  have 
this  temporary  waiver. 

He  also  apparently  forgot  that  this  waiver 
of  quotas  prohibiting  imports  on  agricultural 
production  does  not  apply  to  quotas  on  tex- 
tllee  such  as  those  proposed  by  S.  2702, 
which  the  majority  of  Senators  evidently 
believe  to  be  an  essential  part  of  this  agri- 
cultural  products   legislation. 

This  import  quoU  on  textile*  Is  crucial 
both  to  our  domestic  agriculture  and  our 
industry.  For  It  preserves  to  our  domestic 
producers  and  proceasors  their  rightful  ahare 
"Of  our  own  market. 

This  problem  still  faces  OongreM.  The 
pending  price -sit  pport  bill.  S.  S189,  which 
Is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
haa  a  provision  m  sccUon  803  which  U  vir- 
tually identical  with  paragraph  1  of  8.  ZT02. 
This  section   reads  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  303.  In  furtherance  of  the  current 
policy  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
of  offering  surplus  agricultural  conunodltles 
for  sale  for  export  at  competitive  prleee.  the 
Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  la  dto«cted 
to  use  lu  exlsUng  powers  and  authorities 
(immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
act)  to  encourage  aalee  for  export  of  such 
quanUtles  of  cotton  as  wlU  reestablish  and 
maintain  the  fair  historical  share  of  the 
world  market  for  United  States  cotton,  said 
volume  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  {Cotton  made  available  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  tmder 
section  102  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  shall  be  sold  at  competitive  world 
prices.  1 "    (Added  matter  shown  In  brackets. ) 

But  the  Import  quota  provision  of  S.  2702 
Is  omitted  even  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
thst  without  the  import  quota  which  is  con- 
trary to  OATT  oommitments,  the  practical 
results  of  the  export  program  provided  for 
in  S.  3183  are  in  serious  doubt. 

The  Senate  discussion  of  S.  3183  recently 
brought  out  that  the  1955  OATT  meeting  In 
Geneva  resulted  in  substantial  cuts  in  a  wide 
range  of  tariffs  on  textUea.  These  reductions 
took  effect  on  September  10  and  spurred  a 
sharp  increase  in  textile  Imports  into  this 
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country.  Our  domestic  Industry,  already 
suffering  from  depressed  conditions,  faced 
even  more  serious  injury. 

At  present  our  most  serious  competitor  in 
this  sphere  Is  Japan.  In  this  connection,  the 
proposed  export  program  obviously  would  in- 
tensify the  situation  described  by  Senator 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  (  Concsessionai. 
Record.  February  27,  1956,  p.  3368) : 

"Fiu-thermore.  the  Japanese  buy  their  cot- 
ton for  less  than  otir  manufacturers  have  to 
pay  for  the  cotton  they  buy  in  the  United 
States.  The  Japanese  buy  cotton  on  the 
world  market:  and  the  world  market  is  lutial- 
ly  from  5  to  8  cents  a  pound  lower  than  the 
United  States  market,  in  which  our  manu- 
f.tcturers  purchase  the  cotton  they  use. 
That  situation  makes  It  almost  impossible 
for  American  manufacturers  to  meet  the 
competition  of  Japanese  manufacturers. 

"Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  all  we  can  do 
Is  have  a  quota  which  will  protect  American 
manufacturers,  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
Japanese  to  trade  with  the  countries  near 
Japan,  and  thereby  not  seriously  affect  our 
market.  Of  course,  such  trade  will  affect  our 
market  to  some  extent — but  perhaps  to  only 
a  rmall  extent." 

Snator  THxraMoiVD  inserted  In  the  Con- 
CKESSiONAL  RicosD  (Feb.  27,  1956,  p.  3369)  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
pointing  out  that: 

"Oovemment  reports  and  trade  reports 
out  of  Japan  ahow  that  textile  importa 
greatly  Increased  during  the  last  months  of 
1955.  B.-iscd  on  the  surge  of  imports  since 
the  necotiation  of  the  OATT  agreem  nts 
started  in  Oeneva  last  year,  I  believe  it  is 
no  longer  wise  to  Judge  the  effect  by  com- 
paring the  total  of  1955  textile  Imporu  with 
the  1954  total.  Even  that  comparison  shows 
a  tremendous  increase,  but  the  data  of  the 
recent  months  should  be  recognized  as  a 
danger  signal. 

"Our  domestic  cotton  producers  and  our 
textile  manufacturers  and  the  people  they 
employ  will  all  suffer  unless  adequate  safe- 
guards are  established  to  protect  against 
Imported  goods  manufactured  from  cheap 
cotton  and  by  low-wage  labor  in  foreign 
countries." 

Here  is  an  incisive  illustration  of  the 
fundamental  InconFletency  between  the 
American  farm  program  on  the  one  hand 
and  our  international  commitments  under 
OATT  and  what  would  be  the  OTC  on  the 
other. 

It  is  sheer  folly  to  attempt  to  stistsln 
domestic  prices  paid  to  our  agriculture  with 
price  supports  and  production  quoUs  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  import  these  products 
in  processed  form.  The  Injury  sustained  is 
twofold.  It  hurts  our  industry  as  well  as 
our  agriculture. 

These  conflicts  between  domestic  pro- 
grams and  OATT  programs  afford  cogent 
reasons  why  Congress  must  assert  Its  prerog- 
atives and  obligations  over  domestic  and 
foreign  trade — why  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  support  OATT  through  enacting  H.  R. 
6550  without  fully  exploring  OATT  and  the 
results  of  the  bill.  H.  R.  5550  presents  the 
first  occasion  that  Congress  can  do  so. 
Clearly  we,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  must  regain  full  control  over 
these  vital  issues.  The  necessary  first  step 
In  this  process  is  to  reject  any  proposal  for 
approval  of  H.  R.  5550  without  examining 
its  potentialities. 

In  touching  on  the  production  of  raw 
cotton  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles I  have  considered  the  Interests  of  my 
constituents  from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Oeorgla.  In  quoting  from  the 
remarks  of  our  honorable  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  I  believe  I  have  shown  that  the  con- 
cern for  these  producU  ranges  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  that  district. 

And  yet  thU  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
national  picture.    H.  R.  6550,  the  OTC  aiid 


OATT  conflict  with  other  worthy  domestic 
Interests.  I  hope  and  believe  that  some  of 
these  will  be  brought  to  the  fore  "by  other 
Members  of  the  House. 

Before  I  close  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  a  matter  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
constituent  Just  thia  week.  Many  of  us  have 
long  contended  that  other  nations  were  not 
reciprocating  and  reducing  tariffs  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  United  States.  I  have 
seen  figures  that  since  the  passage  of  the 
various  reciprocal  trade  acts,  many  nations 
have  Increased  instead  of  decreased  tariffs. 
The  matter  brought  to  my  attention  by  my 
constituent  had  to  do  with  a  used  1953 
Btudebaker  automobile  which  my  constitu- 
ent had  given  to  his  daughter,  an  American 
citizen  but  the  wife  of  an  Argentine  doctor. 
My  constituent's  daughter  lives  in  ArgenUna 
with  her  husband  and  desires  to  import  the 
car  into  Argentina.  The  Argentine  Oovem- 
ment hae  set  an  import  duty  on  this  car  of 
approximately  $6,000  or  at  least  five  times  lU 
market  value  in  this  country.  I  was  told 
that  on  a  heavy  automobile  such  as  a 
Cadillac  the  import  duty  would  run  ap- 
proximately $25,000. 

I  was  also  told  that  in  the  event  this  car 
was  to  be  used  for  business  purposes  the 
above  figure  would  be  increased  50  percent. 

Oentlemen.  I  cite  this  example  only  to 
show  that  in  too  many  Instances  other 
nations  are  not  reciprocating  In  the  free- 
trade  program. 

Let  me  thank  the  committee  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  appear  and  expreas 
my  views  on  this  bill. 


We  Hatc  the  Opportunity  To  Outlaw  Hu- 
ffer  in  the  United  States — ^Tettiniony  by 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  SnlliTan,  of  Missouri, 
Before  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or    MISSOtTBI 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  13, 1956 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  opportunity  of  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
urge  amendment  of  the  social-security 
program  so  as  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  food  stamp  plan  to  distrib- 
ute surplus  food  to  needy  Americans.  As 
many  of  the  Members  know,  I  have  been 
urging  such  a  food  stamp  plan  for  2  years 
here  in  the  House;  unfortunately,  in  that 
period  of  time,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  not  seen  fit  to  report  out 
my  bill. 

A  bill  somewhat  similar  in  spirit  and  in 
goal  is  also  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  sponsored  by 
23  Senators.  This  same  bill  was  rein- 
troduced by  its  sponsors  in  the  Senate  as 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  social- 
security  bill,  and  that  is  how  it  happened 
to  come  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  course  of  my  testimony  before 
the  Senate  committee,  I  was  asked  by 
Chairman  Btrd  how  many  Americans 
would  be  eligible  for  surplus  foods  under 
the  kind  of  food-stamp  plan  I  have  pro- 
posed. I  did  not.  at  that  time,  have  the 
exact  figures  on  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  would  automatically  be  covered 


by  my  bill's  definition  of  a  "needy  per- 
son," and  so  I  asked  permission  to  submit 
that  information  for  the  record  of  the 
Senate  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  from  the  many 
conversations  I  have  had  with  individual 
Members  of  the  House  on  this  plan  for 
distributing  surplus  food  by  the  use  of 
food  stamps  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  interest  in  the  idea.  I  think 
there  would  also  be  widespread  Interest 
in  the  information  I  have  received  on  the 
number  of  people  who  would  be  eligible 
for  this  help  under  H.  R.  5105  and  similar 
bills,  including  Senator  BIerr's  amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  social-security  bilL 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  in  the  Conorkssiohal 
Record  the  statement  which  I  delivered 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and,  following  that,  the  letter  which  I 
filed  with  the  committee  giving  the 
breakdown  on  the  different  groups  which 
would  be  covered. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  5.834,- 
912  persons  in  this  country  would  be  im- 
mediately and  automatically  eligible  for 
food  stamps  for  surplus  food  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  on  one  or  another 
type  of  welfare  assistance — that  is,  on 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  or  are 
on  State  genei-al  assistance  rolls. 

I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  people  on  public  welfare,  including 
those  on  the  various  programs  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  contributes, 
just  do  not  have  enough  income  to  afford 
enough  of  the  right  foods  for  minimum 
dietary  standards.  Many  of  them  are 
actually  hungry. 

We  must,  therefore,  stop  procrastinat- 
ing on  this  problem  of  getting  to  such 
Impoverished  Americans  some  of  this 
surplus  food  piling  up  in  our  warehouses 
at  a  cost  to  the  Government  for  storage 
alone  of  more  than  $1  million  a  day. 

TESTOfONT  BT  HON.  LEONOX  K.  StTUJVAK.  0» 

Mrasouu,  Betorx  Senate  Fdvancs  CoMiftT- 
TEK,  MoNDAT.  Mabch  6.  1956,  PBOPOsnro 
Food  Stamp  Amemokekt  io  Socxai.  8bcu- 
KiTT  Bnx 

First,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  huBj  Senators  on  this  impor- 
tant committee  for  setting  up  this  special 
hearing  on  the  idea  of  adding  a  food-stamp 
plan  as  an  amendment  to  the  soclal-sectuity 
bill  now  pending  before  you.  I  have  noticed 
in  the  daily  schedule  of  congressional  hear- 
ings that  this  committee  has  been  at  work 
for  many  weeks  on  the  social-security  bUl. 
and  I  imagine  you  are  all  beginning  to  feel 
a  little  weary  about  H.  R.  7226,  the  social- 
sectirlty  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure 
you  also  feel  very  acutely  the  Importance  of 
this  bin  to  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
particularly  those  who  vrould  become  eligi- 
ble for  social-security  benefits  before  they 
reach  65,  if  the  bill  becomes  law  in  the  form 
in  which  It  passed  the  Ho\ue  last  year. 

Of  course,  in  my  coming  here  today  to 
testify  I  am  asking  that  you  improve  the  bill 
even  more  than  we  did  in  the  House  last 
year,  and  particularly  by  adding  a  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  a  food-stamp  plan 
to  distribute  some  of  our  vast  stocks  of  sur- 
plus food  to  needy  Amerlcaiks. 

suroKXAtn  thino  is  to  get  subflus  vooo  to 


I  think  I  should  point  out  that  in  the  9 
years  or  more  in  which  I  have  been  actively 
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•eeklng  to  have  a  food-stamp  plan  enacted 
I  haT*  Introduced  •  bill  which  dl0en  quite 
■ulwtantlally  from  the  one  Introduced  by 
Senator  Kna  and  hla  22  coaponaors.  Includ- 
ing Senators  Pkkax,  SMATRaas.  and  Loko,  of 
thia  committee.  The  Kerr  bill,  of  coiirae,  la 
the  one  which  la  officially  before  you  today 
aa  a  propoaed  amendment  to  H.  R.  7225. 

Since  my  Mil  la  so  rery  much  different  in 
detalla — although  not  in  objective  or  spir- 
it— I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  most 
anzloiia  to  see  a  bill  enacted  on  this  subject, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  The  Important 
thing  la  to  move  some  of  this  gigantic  moun- 
tain of  surplus  food  out  of  warehouses  and 
onto  the  tables  and  into  the  kitchens  of 
American  families  not  now  receiving  enough 
to  eat,  and  certainly  not  enough  of  the  right 
foods. 

There  is  no  reason  for  anyone  in  America 
to  go  hungry.  And  yet  we  know  that  the 
families  on  general  assistance  in  our  States 
and  cities,  and  those  on  old-age  assistance, 
or  receiving  aid  for  dependent  children,  are 
not  provided  with  enough  money  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  even  a  minimum  decent 
diet.  I  have  received  letters  from  many  such 
families.  Those  letters  tear  at  your  heart. 
It  is  a  little  hard  for  such  families  to  feel 
much  concern  about  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benson's  problems  Involving  too  much 
food  when  they  are  not  getting  enough  food. 

•ouJVAM  BOX  Boraaa  racnc  Ksaa  anx 

Aa  I  said,  the  biU  I  have  written  on  this 
subject — and  which,  unfortunately,  has  been 
languishing  tn  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture — adopts  a  much  different  ap- 
proach from  the  Kerr  bill.  My  bill  provides 
for  the  distribution  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  surplus  foods,  which  it  has 
on  band  or  which  it  purchases,  under  a 
variety  of  programs  now  in  rttect.  The  Kerr 
bill  would  not  touch  the  surpluses  as  sucli — 
I  mean  those  In  Government  poaaesaion — but 
would  provide  for  distribution  through  tlw 
grocery  stores  of  any  food  declared  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  In  surplvu. 
Naturally,  that  would  offer  a  much  wider 
variety.  I  am  interested  in  the  practical — 
in  what  can  be  accomplished.  Therefore,  if 
the  Kerr  bill  were  agreed  to  by  this  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Senate  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  bill.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  support  it  and  to  urge  House  con- 
currence in  your  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  on  social  security. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  ask  you  to  keep 
in  mind  that  if  the  provisions  of  the  Kerr 
bill  do  not  win  your  acceptance  on  the 
grounds  of  coat  to  the  Government — and 
believe  me,  I  am  not  suggesting  you  turn  it 
down  on  that  basis  or  any  other  basis — but 
If  it  docs  not  win  your  acceptance  on  grounds 
of  cost,  then  I  sincerely  ask  that  you  stUl 
adopt  a  food  stamp  plan  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  Government  iMld  surpluses.  In  other 
words  with  the  food  already  in  Government 
possession  in  such  tremendous  volume — 
food  already  paid  for  and  which  could  be 
distributed  clieaply — cost  would  not  be  a 
sfcrlous  obstacle.  We  must  devise  an  intelU- 
gent  plan  for  getting  this  food  to  Americans 
In  need. 

>A«TMSNT   or  AORICULTUaS   HAS    HABROW 


I  Just  cannot  imagine  why  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Iteelf  has  not  come  forward 
with  some  practical  plan — a  nationwide 
plan — for  distributing  ■urpl\ia  foods  to  our 
poor.  True,  there  la  a  surplus  disposal  plan 
In  operation.  ton%  lx|  my  Judgment  It  is  a 
•orry  excuse  for  the  ic}nd  of  plan  we  really 
need.  The  Oypartment  of  Agriculture  seema 
to  feel  that  ttc  only  responsibility  In  thia 
matter  la  to  dtnnp  or  get  rid  of  aa  much 
food  aa  poaatbto  In  ttm  quickest  bulk  dU- 
trtbotioa  BMHUMV  poMlM*  witlKml  metnaUf 
dumping  tti*  food  In  tiM  ocean. 


In  Its  work  over  the  years  on  social-security 
legislation,  this  committee  knows  that  we 
have  in  .this  cotmtry  a  hiud  core  of  poor — 
really  Impoverished — Americana.  They  are 
the  people  who  benefit  from  various  pro- 
grams other  than  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  of  social  secxirlty.  Tou 
are  familiar  with  their  plight.  You  know 
they  are  people  who  cannot  get  along  on  the 
granta  they  receive.  You  know  also  that 
those  on  general  assistance  In  the  Statea — 
for  which  no  Federal  funds  are  made  avail- 
able— are  in  even  worse  straits. 


obsolete  and  out  of  date  and  tragically  un- 
necessary, still  exists  In  our  midst.  Let  us 
end  It  once  and  for  alL 


OrPUaiUMIll    TO   outlaw   BT7N0BB 

These  are  the  people  who  most  need  the 
added  calories  in  their  diet  and  the  added 
nutrition  which  could  come  from  a  food- 
atamp  plan  for  surplus  foods.  At  present, 
we  use  a  lot  of  this  food  In  the  school-lunch 
program,  and  that  is  Just  fine.  We  use  some 
for  grants  to  charitable  Institutions.  We 
ship  as  much  as  half  a  billion  pounds  over- 
seas in  a  e-month  period,  that  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  a  billion  pounds  a  3rear,  going  to 
needy  persons  In  TO  foreign  countries.  Won- 
derful. That  Is  about  four  times  as  much  as 
we  distribute  to  needy  persons  In  the  United 
States  under  our  present  hit-and-miss,  lim- 
ited program  now  operating  in  certain  areas 
of  37  States,  ranging  from  the  4«2  eligible 
persons  in  Wyoming  to  the  877.512  ell^ble 
persons  In  Penn.sylvanla.  Actunlly,  millions 
of  American  families  should  be  participating 
in  such  a  plan — aa  they  would  if  there  were 
a  nationwide,  practical,  well-organiaed  food- 
atamp  plan  in  effect. 

For  $1,  through  CARS,  one  can  provide 
for  the  8hlpn\ent  of  22  pounds  of  surplus 
food  to  go  abroad,  packaged  In  3  No.  10  cans. 
The  wonderful  CARE  organization  handles 
the  repackaging  into  containera  suitable  for 
overseas  shipment,  but  the  food  and  much 
of  the  cost  of  shipping  It  la  underwritten 
by  the  Government  in  those  cases  where 
the  shipments  go  to  countries  participating 
in  International  Cooperation  Administration 
programs.  I  am  not  here  to  say  we  should 
cut  that  sort  of  thing  out.     Ey  no  means. 

But  I  do  say  that  we  must  also  attack 
hunger  In  the  United  States — we  have  the 
opportunity  to  outlaw  hunger  in  the  United 
Statea. 

technical  details  sxcondaxt  to  mezs  fob 

ACTION 

I  urge  upon  you  then,  aside  from  any  of 
the  technicalities  of  distribution,  aside  from 
whether  It  should  include  all  surplus  foods 
through  the  regular  channels  of  trade  or 
Jxist  Government  held  surpluses,  aside  from 
whether  we  include  cotton  or  not  as  a  sur- 
plus for  food  stamp  distribution,  aside  from 
whether  or  not  the  Agriculture  Department 
or  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
WeUare  has  primary  responsibility  in  the 
program,  aside  from  any  of  these  technical 
considerations,  that  we  enact  legialatlon  to 
create  a  food  stamp  plan  which  would  auto- 
matically aid  all  families  on  old  age  assist- 
ance, all  those  on  aid  to  dependent  children, 
all  those  en  aid  to  the  blind,  all  those  on 
general  assistance,  and  any  other  Impover- 
ished Americans  in  need  of  this  food  which 
we  have  in  such  abundance  and  which  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  in  proper  amount  and 
variety. 

By  adding  such  a  provision  to  the  social- 
security  bill,  this  committee  of  the  Senate 
would  be  giving  a  new  dimenalon  and  a  new 
aigniflcance  to  one  of  the  greatest  social 
programs  In  otur  clvUlaatlon.  that  U.  the 
social  security  program.  The  Senators  on 
this  committee  already  know  what  f^i^ 
security  aid  programs— aside  from  OA8I— 
have  meant  In  sverj  community  wtasrs  tbsf 
operats.  Ttas  wtituis  poverty  which  leads 
to  hunger  and  malmitrltkm,  howsvsr.  wtillo 


CoNoucss  or  trk  XTwrrsD  9r ai 

House  or  RxnUtSINTATIVKS. 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  8. 1959. 
Hon.  Haskt  p.  Btho. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAB  SsMAToa  Btxd:  During  the  course  of 
my  testimony  yesterday  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  the  proposed  food- 
stamp  amendment  to  the  social-security  bill, 
you  asked  me  for  a  figure  on  the  number  of 
persons  who  would  be  eligible  for  surplus 
food  tmder  the  kind  of  food-stamp  plan 
which  I  have  suggested.  I  did  not  have  the 
Information  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  but 
I  did  have  the  figure  of  173,000  people  on 
our  welfare  rolls  in  Missouri  who  would  be 
eligible. 

After  returning  to  my  office.  X  felt  that 
the  figure  you  requested  should  be  avail- 
able and  should  certainly  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  of  your  hearings.  Conse- 
quently. I  Inquired  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  determine 
the  approximate  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  would  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps  under  the  criteria  in  my  own  bill. 
H.  R.  6105.  and  also  under  the  criteria  of 
Senator  Kzu's  amendment  to  the  social- 
security  biU.     I  was  given  these  figures: 

1.  Persons  on  old-age  aasUtanee..  S.  653, 832 

3.  Persona  receiving  benefits  under 

the   aid   to  dejsendent   chll- 

chlldren  program 3.  IM,  215 

8.  Persons  receiving  benefits  under 

aid  to  the  blind  programs 104,858 

4.  Persons  receiving  aid  to  the  per- 

manently   and    totally    dis« 

abled 344.007 

5.  Persona    receiving    general    as- 

sistance — 314,000   cases,  witli 

an  estimated  total  of T40. 000 

The  total  of  persons,  then,  automatically 
eligible  for  food  stamps  under  the  proposal 
now  pending  before  your  committee  as  of 
December  1955.  according  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  would  be 
5334,913. 

In  addition,  under  my  bill,  and  also  tmder 
Senator  Kraa's  amendment  to  the  social- 
security  bill,  an  unknown  but  probably  small 
additional  group  would  be  eligible  consisting 
of  persons  in  actual  need  of  welfare  assist- 
ance but  ineligible  for  such  assistance  be- 
cause of  State  or  local  law.  For  Instance, 
in  my  own  State  of  Missotui  general  assist- 
ance cannot  be  provided  any  person  who  Is 
employable  even  if  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. There  was  a  substantial  number  of 
unemployed  In  MIspouri  In  1954.  including 
many  persons  who  were  quite  destitute  but, 
nevertheless,  still  ineligible  for  relief  because 
of  that  provision  of  our  law.  The  food-stamp 
bin.  however,  would  make  such  persons  eligi- 
ble for  surpltis  food  upon  proper  certification 
of  need. 

Not  Included  as  such  In  the  figure  of 
5.834.912  are  the  7.900.000  persona  receiving 
benefits  under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  program.  Unless  they  were  also 
receiving  welfare  assistance  under  one  of  the 
five  programs  enumerated  above,  they  would 
not  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  under  the  bill 
as  written. 

I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  this 
letter  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
and  I  apologize  for  not  having  had  the  exact 
figures  on  eligible  persons  at  my  fingertips 
when  I  testified. 

Slnoerely  yours. 

I  (Mrs.  JonrB.)  floLursir, 
Memher  of  Cdtffttt, 
Third  DUtriet,  MtMtourt. 
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LefisUtMB  NM<led  To  EfimiMl*  Mwitk 
Pradicct  in  Antomotrre  ladastrj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nxw  Tonc 
m  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  13. 19S6 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  testimony  I  gave  on  March  7,  1956, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Automobile 
Marketing  Practices  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce which  is  presently  holding  hear- 
ings with  regard  to  automobile  market- 
ing practices.  The  testimony,  including 
my  prepared  statement,  follows: 

Mr.  MuLTES.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  members  of  the  committee. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  chairman. 
It  was  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  able 
to  serve  with  him  when  he  waa  in  the 
House.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
coming  here  and  testifying  before  you  this 
morning. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  which,  if  it 
Is  agreeable  to  the  committee,  may  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record.  It  is  in  large  part,  I  am 
sure,  cumulative,  as  far  as  many  of  the  facts 
contained  therein  are  concerned.  So  I  think 
we  might  get  along  faster  If.  Instead  of  my 
repeating  many  of  the  facta  that  you  already 
have  in  your  record,  I  give  you  my  recom- 
mendations with  reference  to  them  and  then, 
dilate  upon  the  subject  matter  if  you  think 
It  necessary. 

Senator  Mombonst.  Tou  may  proceed  to 
develop  it  aa  you  see  fit.  We  will  print  the 
entire  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point, 
and  then  whatever  comments  you  woTild 
care  to  make,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
add. 

Mr.  MxjLTXB.  Pine. 

(The  prepared  sUtement  of  RepresenUtlve 
MtTLTEB  is  as  follows: ) 

"Statement  or  Repkxsentattvs  Absaham  J. 
Mtn.TEa,  Demockat,  13th  Distbict.  New 
YoaK,  BcroBE  the  SUBCOMicrrrEs  on  Auto- 
mobile Makketing  Pbactices  or  the  Sen- 
ate COMMirTEE  ON  InTEBSTATC  AND  FOBJOGN 

COMMEBCE.  Mabch  7,  1958 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  committee. 
Permit  me  to  preface  my  statement  by  com- 
mending the  committee  for  Its  jierseverance 
in  conducting  these  hearings  in  a  manner 
requiring  a  complete  disclosxire  of  the  prob- 
lems affecUng  the  industry's  relaUons  with 
the  public. 

"THE   PUBLIC  XNTiaun    OESCANOS  THIS  nrQUIBT 

"The  committee's  approach  in  reaching  the 
issues  by  receiving  testimony  from  the  man- 
ufacturers, dealers,  and  consumers  has  reas- 
sured the  public  that  any  resultant  legisla- 
tive action  that  might  be  imdertaken  by  the 
Congress  wiU  be  directed  to  curing  the  evils 
disclosed  In  the  record  made  before  this 
committee. 

"In  pointing  up  some  of  the  unfair  prac- 
tices that  demand  your  attention,  I  ahould 
like  to  specificate  one  underlying  fact,  name- 
ly, that  in  the  automobUe  market  both  the 
consumer  and  the  dealer  have  Uttle  eboice 
In  the  selection  of  a  manufacturer.  As  you 
well  know,  the  year  1965  saw  ttic  disappear- 
ance of  one  more  automobile  manufacturer, 
Kalser-WUlys;  today  only  sU  soaress  remain. 
It  Is  an  anomalism  that  as  the  mailtet  has 
grown,  the  number  of  oompanlse  la  %b» 


market  has  lessened.  The  public  was  only 
amused  upon  reading  in  the  press  that  the 
General  Motors  Corp.,  the  bl^sest  manu- 
facturer In  this  country,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  country's  largest  automobile  man- 
ufacturer, in  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  In 
December  1955.  said  that  it  'is  the  servant 
of  the  dealer.'  It  is  public  knowledge  that 
dealers  have  been  forced  Into  serf -like  sub- 
mission to  the  manufacturer.  The  dealer's 
plight  Is  manifest  in  noting  figures,  such  as 
those  submitted  by  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
last  December,  showing  that  the  1953  return 
on  net  worth  for  dealers  averaged  14.40  per- 
cent, and  was  reduced  In  1954  to  9.4  percent. 
Comparable  figures  show  that  the  corpora- 
tion earned  20  percent  In  1953  after  taxes 
and  bonuses,  and  almost  24  percent  in  1954. 

"The  mighty  hand  of  the  manufacturer 
has  forced  the  dealer  to  'take  down  his 
hair* — to  the  end  that  the  Industry  reveals 
Itself  beset  with  problems  on  all  sides. 

"What  is  the  situation  today?  The  con- 
sumer may  need  a  new  automobile,  but  he 
dreada  the  purchase.  Breaking  in  the  car 
means  running  back  and  forth  to  the  dealer 
to  correct  inherent  meclxanical  failures  that 
are  uncovered  long  alter  the  guaranty  period 
has  exph-ed.  The  atutude  of  the  consumer 
la  aptly  defined  in  two  unsolicited  letters  I 
received  a  few  weeks  ago.  These  letters  were 
printed  In  the  dally  Concbissional  Rbcobo — 
one  appearing  in  tiie  January  31,  1956.  issue 
(pp.  A993-A995);  the  other  in  the  February 
9.  1966,  Issue  (p.  A1331).  The  dealer,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  called  upon  as  a  regular  pro- 
cedure to  comply  with,  not  his  warranty,  but 
a  warranty  the  company  requires  him  to 
make.  What  has  been  the  dealer's  redress? 
The  answer  the  dealer  receives  from  the 
manufacturer  la  to  step  up  or  maintain  his 
sales  volume — even  if  that  means  come-on 
advertising.  Ixtotlegging,  price  packing,  and 
any  other  unfair  trade  practice.  Even  out- 
.  right  fraud  Is  coimtenanoed  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

"THK    NATUBX    Or    MANUrACTUBXB-DKALCB 
BELATIONS 

*T<et  us  look  at  some  of  the  problems. 
Many  an  Inexplicable  accident  is  caused  by 
defective  vehicles.  The  manufacturer  upon 
whom  the  blame  should  rest  passes  the  re- 
sponsibility on  to  the  dealers  who  cannot 
assume  nor  begin  to  fulfill  the  obligation. 
The  automobile  manufacturer  today  makes 
only  a  spot -check  of  one  out  of  every  10  or 
20  automobiles  that  leave  the  assembly  line. 
The  company's  warrantiea  are  plainly  worth- 
less, and  the  dealer  upon  whom  the  respon- 
sibility falls  gives  a  minimum  of  service  until 
the  guaranty  period  expires;  after  which,  he 
charges  the  consumer. 

"In  testifying  last  December  before  a 
Senate  committee  a  qwkeeman  on  behalf 
of  one  of  the  six  manufacturers  In  the  coun- 
try stated:  'the  manufacturer  assumes  the 
greater  risks  and  bears  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility to  the  ctistomer.'  Should  we 
not  make  coiialn,  then,  that  thia  responsi- 
bility is  firmly  fixed?  In  this  regard  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Interstate 
sale,  transportation,  or  use  of  a  new  auto- 
mobile unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  fitness  from  the  manufacturer  or  as- 
sembler, showing  that  ttie  automobile  has 
been  inspected  and  found  in  good  working 
order  and.  ftirther,  that  it  has  been  road 
tested  and  found  in  good  <^>eratlng  condi- 
tion after  at  least  100  miles  at  each  ot  the 
qMeds  ot  16,  SO,  45,  60,  and  78  miles  per  hour. 

"A  substantial  number  of  the  proMems 
facing  the  Industry  stem  from  tbe  dealer 
agrsmicat  which  Is  so  drawn  that  the  man- 
ufacturer may  grant  or  withdraw  the  fran- 
chise at  wllL  Within  the  past  sersral  days 
we  have  observed  aeira|>aper  reports  tliat 
the  maaufaetorsrli  eaaoeUatlon  prtvOege 
will  be  SHpsrseded  bf  a  ptofMoa  tmsatxiat 


the  cancellation  to  be  for  cause.  Will  the 
manufacturer  be  compelled  to  define  the 
term  'cause'?  Admittedly,  there  Is  no  unl- 
fOTmity  among  the  court  decisions  con- 
struing automobile  franchise  agreements. 
The  extent  of  legislative  action  should  be 
determined  after  an  analysis  of  the  facta 
that  have  been  uncovered  in  these  hearings. 

"The  hearings  conducted  by  this  commit- 
tee have  revealed  that  the  dealer  must  fUe 
each  month  several  reports  Showing  hla 
sales  and  Inventory  volumes.  The  manufac- 
turer bases  his  deliveries  to  the  dealer  upon 
these  figures.  Whether  or  not  the  dealer 
considers  this  quota  salable  is  ImmateriaL 
Bloreover.  the  dealer  has  no  control  over 
the  various  built-in  accessories  that  are  billed 
as  extras.  For  Instance,  the  automobile  Is 
listed  as  equipped  with  vacuum  windshield 
wipers,  but  is  later  shipped  In  with  an  elec- 
tric wiper  billed  as  an  extra.  Every  car 
comes  with  a  hole  in  the  dashboard  for  a 
cigarette  lighter,  but  the  lighter  is  an  extra. 
It  is  the  manufacturer,  also,  who  determines 
the  stock  of  parts  and  accessories  that  the 
dealer  must  purchase  from  the  automobile 
manufacturer.  The  dealer  could  purchase 
these  same  parts  and  accessaries  directly 
from  the  parts  manufacturer  and  much 
cheaper,  too.  The  only  way  to  abolish  this 
practice  is  to  prohibit  lump-sum  bills  and 
to  require  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  tlie 
dealer  a  complete  Itemisation  of  all  charges. 
No  amount  should  be  collectible  by  either 
for  extraa  unless  ordered  In  writing  by  the 
buyer. 

"The  dealers  must  pay  tor  advertising  liter* 
attire  they  do  not  want  and  would  not  order. 
It  is  sent  in  to  the  dealer  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  the  manufacturer  thinks  he  should 
distribute.  The  de^er  ta  billed  and  must 
pay  for  that  literature  even  though  he  throws 
most  of  it  into  the  wastebasket.  The  dealers 
must  pay  a  fixed  sum  per  car  to  the  manu- 
facturers toward  the  cost  of  advertising.  The 
dealer's  name  and  address  is  never  part  of 
tliat  advertising,  only  the  product  is  men- 
tioned. This  policy  would  cease  if  the  re- 
sponsibility for  exaggerated  and  fraudulent 
advertising  were  laid  to  the  manufacturer 
and  if  the  manufacturer  were  prohibited  from 
requiring  dealer  contributions  toward  the 
cost  of  such  advertising. 

"I  was  pleased  to  learn  that,  as  a  result  of 
testimony  before  this  committee,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  recently  filed  charges 
against  the  General  Motors  Corp.  for  false 
and  deceptive  advertising.  Independent 
mantifacturers  have  reported  that  Oeneral 
Motors  use  of  the  words  'genuine  Chevrolet' 
to  describe  parts  used  In  making  repairs  Is 
diverting  business  from  the  Independent 
manufacturers  and  small-repair  ahops.  The 
parts  manufacturers  contend  that  the  Items, 
distributed  and  warranted  by  General  Motors, 
actually  are  bought  by  General  Motors  from 
the  Independent  manufacturers.  The  Impli- 
cation is  that  the  'genuine  Chevrolet'  parte 
are  superior  to  the  same  parts  aold  by  com- 
petitors without  such  labeL 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
automotive  industry  the  dealers  have  come 
forward,  and  through  the  efforts  of  this  com- 
mittee there  has  been  full  and  complete  dis- 
closure of  the  automobile  manufacturers' 
unfair  and  overreaching  tactics. 

"As  long  as  the  manufacturers  want  to 
have  dealers  under  contract  to  handle  only 
particular  makes  of  cars,  the  manufacturers 
should  be  required  to  sell  only  to  such  dealers 
and  to  ivohlblt  bootlegging.  The  manufac- 
turers should  be  required  to  cancel  the  fran- 
chises of  bootleggers. 

"Ths  need  to  eliminate  the  unfair  prae- 
tloe  on  the  part  of  some  dealers  in  sslllng  as 
new  automobiles  thoee  which  have  been 
towed  or  driven  firom  the  fsctory  or  used  as 
demonstrators  has  long  been  recognised  but 
Ignored.  Z  wMi  to  sUte  tbat  I  liave  read 
wUM  tatsrast  ttoe  propossi  U  the 
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clMlrman  to  require  the  placing  of  windshield 
■tlcken  on  every  new  car  to  show  each  trans- 
fer of  ownership  as  a  new  car.  On  this  same 
point.  I  might  state  that  I  am  introducing  a 
bUl  which  would  make  It  a  violation  for  any 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  replace  or  discon- 
nect the  speedometer  on  an  automobile  or 
to  change  Its  reading  in  such  a  manner  to 
mislead  the  public  as  to  the  mileage,  condi- 
tion, or  usage  of  the  automobile. 

''Not  to  be  overlooked  In  any  compilation 
of  unfair  automobile  marketing  practices  are 
Um  reports  of  substantial  overcharges  under 
the  'package'  finance  deals.  Dealers  com- 
plain, too.  they  are  forced  to  grant  'wild 
credit'  to  consumers  in  order  to  satisfy 
quotas  in  the  manufacturer's  race  for  sales. 
At  this  point  I  should  like  to  touch  on  a 
matter  that  involves  the  now  weU-known 
adage:  'What  is  good  for  General  Motors 
Is  good  for  the  country.'  You  will  see  In  a 
moment  that  we  can  now  change  that  to 
"What  la  bad  for  the  insurance  companies 
la  not  bad  for  the  automobile  companies.' 

"On  September  8,  1965. 1  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Wilson,  calling  his  aUentlon  to 
a  scheme  by  which  armed  services  personnel 
returning  to  this  country  are  being  duped 
and  mulcted  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  con- 
nection with  the  sale  to  them  of  new  auto- 
mobiles. I  Indicated  that  the  matter  had 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  who  have  failed  to  do 
Anything  to  prevent  these  practices.  I  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
need  not  make  any  determination  of  whether 
these  practices  are  fraudulent  or  merely 
unethical,  but  urged  him  to  direct  all  com- 
manding ofllcers  to  alert  their  men  to  these 
practices  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to 
protect  themselves  accordlntfly.  My  letter 
of  September  8,  1955,  is  exhibit  A.  annexed. 
I  received  an  answer  dated  September  23. 
1955,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  as  exhibit 
B.  in  which  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
fused to  take  any  action.  I  replied  by  letter 
of  September  38,  105S.  a  copy  of  which  la 
annexed  as  exhibit  C,  again  indicating 
the  need  for  departmental  action.  No  an- 
swer has  been  received  to  my  last  letter. 

"Now  let  us  see  what  happened  when  the 
Department's  attention  was  called  to  similar 
fradulent  practices  by  Insurance  salesmen. 
No  General  Motors  was  Involved.  An  in- 
vestigation was  Instituted  which  conflrtaed 
the  charges.  A  complete  set  of  regulations 
was  promulgated  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, including  a  directive  to  commanders 
of  all  bases,  making  them  responsible  for 
protection  of  the  men  against  such  frauds. 
Another  reason  for  different  treatment  of 
the  phony  automobile  salesmen  is  that  the 
fraudulent  business  is  so  profitable  that  the 
automobile  manufacturers  have  sent  their 
own  'direct'  representatives  overseas  to  grab 
this  business. 

"Dealers  explain  they  are  unable  to  pass 
on  the  factory  price  Increase  on  1950  cars 
to  the  consumers.  The  consumer  may 
choose  another  dealer,  but  the  dealer  him- 
self, however,  has  a  single  source.  The  con- 
sequence Is  the  dealer  mus.  recoup  hU  profit 
by  voliime  sales.  We  learn  that  manufac- 
turers are  awarding  bonuses  and  discounts 
for  extra  deliveries.  Volume  sales  are  en- 
couraged, 'stimulator*  dealers  ar"  established, 
and  rebates  to  the  dealers  figured  on  their 
annual  volume  of  business.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  dealers  are  finding  them- 
•elvea  unable  to  compete  in  the  car  market. 

"The  manufacturer  in  selling  to  the  dealer 
receives  ca&h  as  the  car  leaves  the  assembly 
line.  The  dealer  complains  that  sales  to 
questionable  credit  risks  and  at  terrl&c  dis- 
counts are  a  necessary  corollary  of  preasurea 
exerted  by  manufacturers. 


"asAjruFscTUBn  ■baction  to  tbisi  Bsaanfes 

"On  the  heels  of  the  disclosure  of  so  many 
unfair  practice*  in  the  industry,  we  now  see 
by  the  papers  that  the  manufacturer  pre- 
tends he  is  reforming.    Oeneral  Motors  Corp. 


has  predicted  within  the  past  several  days 
'the  beginning  of  a  new  era — an  era  of  good 
will — '  in  relations  with  its  dealers.  I  say 
to  you.  gentlemen  of  the  conunlttee,  that 
such  overtures  are  too  late. 

"The  public  confidence  can  only  be  re- 
stored by  the  afflnnatlve  action  of  this  com- 
mittee. Let  us  recall  that  a  similar  false 
contrition  permeated  the  atmosphere  in 
1938  after  the  Conijress  enacted  House  Joint 
Resolution  691.  which  directed  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  Investigate  the  poli- 
cies of  motor  vehicle  manufactiu-ers  and 
dealers  In  thorr  relation  to  the  public  in- 
terest. The  Commission,  1  year  later,  made 
public  Its  findings,  which  were  not  at  all 
unlike  the  uofair  practlcea  that  are  now 
paraded  before  this  conunlttee.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Congress  took  no  action  at  that 
time,  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  the 
industry  ItselT  rejected  any  type  of  Federal 
legislation. 

"THX  MAMTTTACTUmxaa'  WAT  Or  FUmMATIItO  AM 
UNfAIB    TBAOK    FKACTICX 

The  elimination  of  acknowledged  unfair 
practices  In  the  automobile  Industry  can- 
not be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Industry 
Itself.  Let  me  Illustrate.  The  phantom 
freight  charge  has  long  been  prevalent  In 
the  automobile  Industry.  A  similar  prac- 
tice among  steel  producers,  known  as  Pitts- 
burgh Plus,  was  eliminated  In  the  thirties. 
Under  this  practice,  the  manufacturer  ships 
the  automobiles  to  dealers  from  nearby  as- 
sembly plants  and  requires  the  dealer  to  pay 
for  the  transportation  In  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to.  or  even  greater  than,  the  rail  freight 
rates  from  the  factory  to  the  dealers'  deliv- 
ery points. 

"Let  us  examine  the  1954  shipment  record 
for  motor  vehicles  as  reported  In  the  35th 
edition  of  Automobile  Pacts  and  Figures. 
1955.  Of  tbe  6.601.071  motor  vehicles 
shipped,  80.5  percent  or  6,314.843.  left  the 
factory  by  highway — on  a  big  truck  that 
hauls  several  other  cars,  or  towed  behind 
another  new  car.  Shipment  by  boat  ac- 
counted for  5.6  percent,  or  370.044;  while 
rail  shipments  accounted  for  only  13.9  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  only  916.185  out  of 
a  total  of  6,(J0 1.071  motor  vehicles  shipped 
went  by  rail.  The  phantom  freight  charges 
have  amounted  annually  to  over  6280  million. 

"In  the  hope  of  foreclosing  any  action  by 
this  committee,  the  Industry  has  belatedly 
taiien  action. 

"I  urge  that  the  public  announcements 
now  being  flaunted  In  our  faces  by  the  man- 
ufacturers as  to  their  amended  ways  is  mere- 
ly an  attempt  to  becloud  the  issue. 

"As  of  Feijruary  39.  1956,  Chrysler  Corp.. 
General  Motors  Corp..  and  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  eliminated  phantom  freight  charges. 
Those  three  manufacturers  at  the  same  time 
increased  the  wholesale  price  of  their  cars 
to  their  dealers.  This  in  the  face  of  the 
Chrysler  testimony  that  they  paid  out  more 
for  freight  charges  than  they  collected.  Mr. 
L.  L.  Colbert,  president  of  Chrysler.  In  his 
testimony  before  this  committee  on  March  1, 
1956 — 3  days  after  the  price-change  an- 
nouncements— stated  that  the  industry 
should  be  permitted  to  deal  with  the  so- 
called  phantom  freight  on  its  own.  Their 
testlniony  and  their  actions.  In  my  opinion. 
Indicate  they  cannot  t>e  trusted  to  solve 
these  problems. 

"I  liave  heretofore  referred  to  the  report 
filed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
1939.  piirsuant  to  its  study  of  the  automotive 
Industry.  It  should  be  noted  that,  irre- 
spective of  whether  or  not  legislative  action 
was  necessary,  the  Government  controls  of 
World  War  II.  limiting  production,  obviated 
the  need  for  positive  action  by  the  Congress 
at  that  time.  Nevertheless,  we  find  the  same 
unfair  practices  prevalent  in  the  industry 
today,  and  what  Is  worse,  on  a  larger  scale. 
In  these  circumstances,  our  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic is  not  discharged  by  a  formal  diacloaur* 
of  their  nature. 


"In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  make  this 
observation.  The  manufacturers  represent- 
ing the  automotive  industry  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  giant  octopuses  whose  tentacles 
of  economic  power  extend  over  every  phase 
of  the  industry,  as  well  aa  over  many  unre- 
lated products. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  are  the 
42.340  dealers — 90  percent  of  whom  are 
small -business  men.  the  very  backt>one  of  otir 
free  enterprise  system.  In  most  cases  they 
are  the  civic  and  philanthropic  leaders  In 
their  communities.  In  the  past  their  posi- 
tion has  been  one  of  dignity  among  their  fel- 
low citizens.  They  are  fast  t>ecoming  the 
moet  despised  members  of  their  communi- 
Ues. 

"There  were  319  dealer  bankruptcies  in 
1953,  the  highest  number  since  1938.  Two 
hundred  forty-one  dealer  mortalities  oc- 
curred In  1954.  We  have  every  indication 
that  these  figures  will  rise.  It  is  high  time 
to  put  this  house  In  order. 

"Again.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  th« 
committee,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  attend  here  and  express  mj 
views  on  these  very  important  matters.** 

Exnnrr  A 

CONCKZSS  or  THE  UNnTD  Statxs, 

HotJSK  or  Rkpkesentativxs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Septembtr  t,  J955. 
Hon.  Chablks  K.  Wilson. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 

Department  of  Defense. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dkas  Mi.  SrcurrAKT:  For  some  tlm« 
MemtTers  of  Congress  have  been  receiving 
complaints  about  the  tactics  being  ured  by 
various  dealers  In  selling  new  sutomoblles 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  returning 
from  poets  outside  of  the  country. 

It  seems  that  some  of  these  retailers  have 
sent  representatives  abroad  who  through 
fraud  and  deceit  Induce  theee  men  who  are 
about  to  return  to  the  United  States  to  sign 
contracts,  and  to  pay  deposits  for  the  delivery 
of  new  automobiles  to  them  at  the  port  of 
their  arrival  in  this  country.  As  part  of  this 
scheme  these  retailers  have  made  exclusive 
rental  agreements  for  offices  In  the  hotels  In 
this  country  st  which  these  men  and  their 
families  are  temporarily  lodged  upon  their 
arrival  here.  The  deceptive  practices  are 
continued  at  those  places  until  the  delivery 
of  a  new  automobile  is  made  and  payment 
obtained. 

No  purpoae  can  be  served  by  setting  forth 
In  this  letter  the  nature  of  the  fraudulent 
representations  that  are  made,  nor  Is  it 
necef'sry  for  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to 
determine  whether  or  not  these  practices  are 
actually  fraudulent  or  merely  unethical 
business  practices.  The  result  of  all  of  these 
practices  Is  that  these  men  are  being  duped 
and  taken  advantage  of.  They  are  paying 
more  for  these  automobiles  than  If  they 
bought  them  In  their  hometowns,  or,  for 
that  matter.  If  they  bought  them  at  the  port 
of  arrival.  They  are  paying  higher  finance 
charges  than  they  would  pay  If  they  took  the 
opportunity  of  financing  their  automobiles 
Is  their  hometowns  or  In  tlie  city  in  which 
they  are  discharged  from  the  service,  and 
they  are  being  deprived  of  the  Inspection  and 
service  that  ordinarily  goes  with  a  new  car 
purchase  when   made  in   their  hometowns. 

The  automobile  manufacturers,  when  ap- 
prised of  these  practices,  have  taken  the  po- 
sition that  these  retailing  practices  are  no 
concern  of  theirs. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  In  the 
absence  of  the  manufacturers  undertaking  to 
prevent  these  practices,  something  must  be 
done  to  help  these  men. 

My  suggestion  Is  that  you  Inunediately 
Issue  a  directive  requiring  comnumding  offi- 
cers in  all  stations  outside  of  this  country 
to  alert  the  men  under  their  command  to 
this  situation,  and  to  advise  those  men  that 
It  is  inadvisable  for  them  to  make  such  pur- 
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chases  while  abroad,  or.  for  tbat  nutter,  even 
at  the  place  of  arrival  In  this  country,  or  the 
place  of  discharge  from  the  service  In  this 
country,  and  that  their  best  Interests  will  be 
served  by  their  making  such  purchatsa  from 
dealers  in  their  home  communities.  The 
hometown  dealers,  in  almost  every  instance, 
can  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  a  new  auto- 
mobile to  them  at  their  point  of  arrival  or 
discharge  In  this  cotwtry.  which  would  then 
be  available  for  them  for  transportation  to 
their  hometowns. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  such  a 
directive  will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  directive  and  the  notice 
from  the  local  commanding  officer  can  be  ap- 
propriately worded  so  that  neither  manu- 
facturers nor  retailers  need  be  accused  of  any 
wrongdoing  or  impropriety,  and  yet  provide 
some  measure  of  protection  to  the  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AaaARAM  J.  MuLTn. 

ZXBXBIT   B 

Assistant  SacaciABT  or  Detcnsc, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  23, 1955. 
Hon.  Abrauam  J.  Mtn.TCK. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Deai  Ma.  MtTLTxa:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  September  8  concerning  certain 
practices  of  automobile  dealers  in  selling  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  returning 
from  overseas  posta. 

You  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  that  no  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  sponsors  any 
plan  of  automobile  sales  such  as  you  describe 
and  the  Department  is  therefore  without 
Jurisdiction  to  dlsconUuue  it.  The  selection 
of  an  automobile  saleatoan  or  sales  contract 
is  a  matter  of  individual  choice. 

Overseas  representatives  of  the  United 
States  automobile  dealers  are  not  amenable 
to  military  controL  So  long  as  they  com- 
ply with  the  laws  of  the  locality  in  which 
'  they  do  businees  they  can  offer  their  mer- 
chandise for  sale  to  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary. Control  of  this  group  like  their  con- 
temporaries at  the  port  would  appear  to 
rest  with  the  automob.le  dealers,  their  trade 
associations,  and  perhaps  the  manufacturers. 

I  believe  that  the  directive  you  suggest 
would  be  more  restrictive  than  Is  appropriate 
for  issuance  by  this  Department  and  that 
It  might  affect  the  legitimate  activities  of 
firms  and  dealers  who  render  real  service 
to  cur  personnel.  I  believe  that  the  objective 
we  seek,  the  use  of  caution  and  Judgment 
by  servicemen  in  their  piu-chases  from  tin- 
known  vendors,  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  a  continuation  cf  the  preeent  normal 
counseling  given  by  commanders  to  their 
troops.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  military 
dcpartmenta. 

Tour  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Armed 
Forces  personnel  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Caans  Xj.  Btmocas. 

■XHIBIT  O 

Congress  or  thk  United  States. 

House  or  RxpaisENTATivxs, 
Washington.  D.  C.  September  2S.  1955. 
CAam  L.  BuBGEBS, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAi  Ma.  Bmtcxss:  Receipt  is  acknovd- 
edged  with  thanks  of  yours  of  September  33. 
I  fail  to  understand  how  the  directive  as 
suggested  by  me  is  In  any  manner  restric- 
tive. It  does  not  require  the  Department  or 
any  commanding  officer  to  take  a  position 
on  the  matter,  nor  in  any  manner  to  inter- 
fere with  automobile  dealers  in  this  country 
or  abroad.  It  has  always  been  proper  for 
the  Defense  Department  to  alert  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  against  dangers 


that  they  may  cnootmter,  whether  physical, 
moral  or  flnanclaL 

Alerting  these  men  to  these  practices  la 
In  direct  line  with  such  procedure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AMAHtM  J.  IfxTLTB. 

Mr.  MuvmL  I  tlilnk  probably  many  of  the 
facts  In  my  sUtement  wUl  be  found  to  be  in 
•ooord  with  those  adduced  by  some  of  your 
witnesses.  ObTlouiriy,  they  are  going  to  be 
contrary,  In  part,  to  the  testimony  of  some 
or  tbe  other  wltneases. 

I  think  possibly  the  only  point  of  agree- 
ment is  where  consumers  have  come  forward. 
I  believe  they  will  be  in  complete  agreement 
with  what  I  say. 

Now  the  matter  that  you  have  adduced 
here  in  connection  with  this  investigation 
can  be  broken  down  into  several  subjects 
and  I  have  followed  that  fairly  closely  in 
my  prepared  statement.  They  can  be  sub- 
divided and  placed  tmder  these  main  topics 
or  headings:  "Padding"  of  new  and  used  car 
prices  which  sometimes  has  been  referred  to 
as  "packing";  exclusive  contracts;  the  unfair 
methods  of  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  m 
their  relations  with  their  dealers,  manufac- 
turers' treatment  of  dealers,  dealers'  associa- 
tions, pressure  on  dealers  to  buy  parts,  etc.; 
abuses  of  installment  financing;  the  need  for 
Itemised  invoices  for  consumer  protection; 
deception  In  charges  for  transportation  of 
motor  vehicles;  the  sale  of  driven  cars  as 
new  cars. 

Now,  yon  wont  find  those  headings  or 
subheadings  in  my  prepared  statement.  I 
have  Just  read  those  subheadings  from  the 
report  to  the  Congress  dated  Jtme  5,  1939, 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  made  piu:- 
suant  to  House  Joint  Resolution  684.  which 
was  approved  on  April  13,  1938.  But  you 
will  find  similar  headings  in  my  statement 
and  the  same  subject  matter  covered  by  this 
committee  in  all  Its  mvestlgatlons.  Tou 
will  find,  as  I  did  upon  reading  this  report 
of  their  recommendations  and  conclusions, 
that  almost  precisely  tbe  same  things  were 
wrong  with  the  automobile  Industry  in  1938 
and  1939  as  have  been  disclosed  to  your  com- 
mittee in  Its  current  hearings.  So  it  gives 
me  quite  a  laugh  when  I  read  the  full  page 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  General 
Motors  and  Chrysler  and  Ford  about  a  new 
era  and  a  new  day,  and  how  they  have  now 
reformed  and  they  are  going  to  do  a  better 
Job  and  they  are  going  to  have  good  relations 
l>etween  themselves  and  their  dealers  and 
tbe  public  is  going  to  be  better  served.  As 
the  Chrysler  representative  testified  here  the 
other  day  before  you,  leave  this  to  tis.  Said 
he,  in  substance:  "We  will  take  care  of  the 
phantom  freight  and  everything  else  and  we 
will  mend  our  ways." 

Well,  X.  for  one.  am  firmly  convinced  that 
unless  this  committee  and  Its  counterpart  on 
the  House  side  will  bring  forth  an  all-inclu- 
sive bill  prohibiting  all  of  these  abuses  and 
attempting  to  correct  them,  the  industry  will 
never  do  anything.  They  will  talk  about  It. 
They  will  tell  tu.  as  they  did  in  1938  and 
1939,  that  they  are  correcting  their  ways, 
and  then  the  minute  you  stop  investigating. 
tuiless  there  is  a  law  on  the  books  to  make 
them  behave,  they  will  go  back  to  their  old 
ways. 

It  surprised  me  to  find  that  there  Is  an 
order  outstanding  since  1041,  November  13, 
1941.  against  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  a 
unanimoiu  order  directing  them  to  cease  and 
desist  from  their  practices  of  compelling 
their  dealers  to  buy  parts  whether  they 
needed  them  or  not,  to  buy  parts  and  only 
the  parts  that  were  labeled  with  their  name. 
That  was  all  they  could  buy  and  that  was 
all  they  could  deal  m  and  that  was  all  they 
could  use.  I  think  you  have  beard  conald- 
nrable  testimony  about  that  abuse  today. 

I  think  you  know  about  the  new  proceed- 
ing that  was  started  against  the  Oeneral 
Motors  Corp.  because  of  their  false  adver- 


tising of  "genuine  Chevrolet**  parts  which 
are  not  gentilne  Chevrolet  parts  at  all.  They 
are  bought  from  mdependent  dealers,  manu- 
facturers, rather.  They  wont  let  their  dealer 
Ro  to  the  manufacturer  or  his  Jobber  and 
buy  that  product.  He  mtist  buy  it  from  the 
auto  manufacturer  at  a  high  price  and,  nat- 
■urally,  must  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer  at 
that  same  high  price,  plus  a  fair  profit  to 
himself,  plus  his  overhead.  So,  you  see, 
that  these  same  abuses  continue  today  as 
they  have  all  through  the  years  since  these 
giants  took  hold  in  the  automobile  industry. 

Now  I  have  recommended  and  I  urge  that 
this  committee,  after  it  has  c(niq)leted  its 
hearings  and  analyzed  all  of  the  facts,  bring 
forth  a  blU  which  should,  in  my  opinion, 
cover  several  important  matters.  Every 
mantifacttirer  and  assembler,  and  I  think,  as 
well  pointed  out  by  the  chairman  again  this 
morning,  the  manufacturers  in  large  part 
today  are  assemblers— we  will  have  to  have 
aU-incIusive  language  that  wUl  include  every 
manufacturer  and  assembler  of  automo- 
bUes— shall  be  required  to  issue  a  certificate 
of  fitness  showing,  among  other  things,  that 
the  vehicle  has  been  road-tested  at  different 
speeds  for  a  minimum  of  600  miles.  Today 
they  deliver  that  automobile  to  the  dealer. 
They  place  the  responsibility  on  the  dealer 
to  deliver  a  car  which  he  is  supposed  to  serv- 
ice and  put  in  good  condition  and  deliver 
to  the  automobile  owner,  who  has  a  right  to 
take  that  car  and  take  It  out  on  the  road  and 
use  it  as  though  it  were  a  safe  vehicle.  The 
situation  is  much  worse  today  than  when 
Judge  Holmes  wrote  for  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  McPherson  v.  Buick 
case,  that  an  automobile  is  a  potentially 
lethal  weapon.  That  Is  what  It  is,  unless 
It  is  properly  tested  and  in  good  working 
cotKlltion.  The  dealer  doeent  have  the 
facilities  or  the  ability  to  do  that  Job. 

They  are  putting  a  potentially  lethal 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  every  automobile 
owner  when  he  takes  it  out  on  the  road. 
There  Is  no  way  of  telling  after  the  driver 
has  been  killed  In  an  accident  as  to  whether 
his  steering  gear  came  off  In  his  band  or 
there  was  some  other  defect  in  the  mecha- 
nlsm  which  caused  that  automobile  to  be 
wrecked. 

When  we  have  an  accident  Involving  air- 
planes, our  various  agencies  move  in  and 
have  a  thorough  Investigation  and  try  to 
determine  what  caused  the  accident.  We 
dont  have  those  facilities,  we  never  could 
have  them,  to  determine  those  things  as  to 
automobiles.  I  say,  from  my  experience  as 
a  lawyer,  over  many  years,  that  there  are 
accidents  every  day  in  the  week  Involving 
automobiles  that  are  caused  by  the  in- 
herent defects  in  the  automobile  that  were 
there  when  it  left  the  factory,  were  there 
when  it  left  the  dealer's  place  of  business, 
and  went  into  the  hands  of  the  purchaser. 
The  only  way  you  can  make  sure  that  the 
vehicle  is  safe  for  use  is  to  require  every  one 
of  these  automobiles  to  be  tested  before  they 
leave  the  last  place  of  assembly. 

I  think  the  protection  of  o\ir  American 
public  demands  that. 

Senator  Monbonet.  I  will  say  that  the 
niuober  of  dealer  complaints  of  bad-order 
cars  arriving  from  the  factory  have  been 
conUng  in  with  increasing  amounts,  that 
they  allege  that  there  has  been  a  detericv'a- 
tlon  in  the  factory  inspection  system,  and 
we  have  had  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  oftentimes  the  fac- 
tories think  it  is  cheaper,  instead  of  taking 
a  car  off  the  line  and  tying  up  their  lines 
with  bringing  it  out  In  good  order,  to  ship  It 
on  to  the  dealer  and  have  him  do  the  work 
and  then  maybe  make  him  share  the  cost 
of  putting  a  car  that  was  bad,  ordered  mto 
proper  running  condition  on  a  preservlce  or 
predelivery  service  charge  with  the  factory 
paying  only  a  part  of  It. 

Mr.  Mm,TEB.  That  is  right,  and  with  tbe 
profit  competition  having  it  brought  down 
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M  low  u  It  la  tocUy.  tb«  dealer  to  going  to 
kid  hU  customer  as  long  w  he  can  until  hla 
guarantee  period  baa  run  out  and  then  he 
vlU  take  care  of  thoae  things.     I  have  had 
that  complaint  made  to  me  not  only  by  pur- 
chasers of  automobiles — Incidentally.  I  have 
put  Into  the  Bvooao,  Into  the  CoNOsaaaioMAi. 
RacoBD.  and  If  you  care  to  have  It  made  a 
part  of  this  record,  two  letters  which  canve 
to  me  completely  unsolicited,  one  from  the 
purchaser   of    a   Bulck    automobile    telling 
'.about  the  dlfflcultles  that  she  had  with  this 
'  brand  new  automobile  for  which  she  paid 
'  cash  upon  purchase.     I  have  submitted  a 
copy  of  that  to  you  with  my  formal  state- 
ment.     That  letter  appeared  In  the  Con- 
easaaioNAi.  Racoao  of  January  31.  1956.     The 
second  letter,  which  also  came  to  me  nn- 
aolldted.  Involved  a  Lincoln  automobile,  also 
bought  for  cash,  and  that  appeared  In  the 
CoNaaassioNAX.  Raooaa  of  February  9.      In 
both  thoee  letters  they  teU  how  It  la  utterly 
Impossible  to  get  the  dealer  to  make  good  on 
the  defects  or  give  him  a  good  automobile. 
'  an  automobile  that  Is  safe  to  drive.      As  a 
'  matter  of  fact.  I  think  you  have  testimony 
from  the  manxifaeturers  thst  they  assume 
the  burden  and  the  responalblllty  of  the  car's 
being  a  good  car.     I  think  that  is  almost  the 
▼erbatlm  testimony  of  the  Chrysler  president 
before  this  conunlttee.     Tet  they  evade  that 
obligation  constantly.     The  dealer  must,  be- 
cause  of  the   economic   situation   Involved 
today,  do  as  little  work  on  that  car  as  poesl- 
ble  untn  he  can  make  a  charga  1m  It.     So 
whatever    the    guarantee    jmfimtL  -aaay    be. 
whether  mileage  or  time,  when  that  has  gone 
by.  then  the  customer  begins  tvjfat  his  big 
bills.     But  the  public  safety  TCtjulres  that 
that  condition  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 
Those  defective  cars  on  the  road  are  a  men- 
ace until  they  are  put  In  good  operating 
condition. 

Senator  Mtmwontr.  Well,  on  top  of  that. 
Is  It  not  a  fact,  Oongreasman  Mtn.TBB,  that 
the  orphan  ears,  the  bootleg  cars  that  are  sold 
off  the  used  car  lots  as  new  and  maybe  have 
a  lot  of  mileage,  worn  out  brakes,  scored 
cylinders,  defective  steering  gear,  rough  han- 
dling from  many,  many  miles  on  the  road  by 
people  who  have  no  interest  In  the  car.  also 
tends  to  give  a  bad  service  car  to  a  existomer 
thinking  he  has  a  new  car,  and  plus  the 
fact  that  the  traditional  maintenance  that 
would  be  rendered  on  a  new  car  is  not  there 
because  the  dealer  hates  to  have  to  service 
a  car  that  has  been  sold  in  unfair  competi- 
tion in  his  trade  area. 

Mr.  I^fcm.  That  is  right,  and  although 
there  ^^  be  a  requirement  in  some  of  the 
manutWorars'  contracts  with  their  dealers 
that  b*  take  In  such  car  for  service,  he  will 
find  a  way  of  not  servicing  it. 

Senator  Momomr.  It  Just  destroys  the 
good  faith  that  sho\ild  exist  in  the  purchase 
of  a  new  car. 

Mr.  Mttltib.  That  Is  right.  I  think  every 
member  of  this  committee,  and  I,  too,  can 
remember  when  the  new  car  dealer  In  our 
community  was  a  very  respected  and  re- 
rpsctable  member  of  our  community.  He  was 
one  of  the  leaders  In  the  civic  and  philan- 
thropic endeavors  of  the  community.  He 
occupied  a  position  of  dignity  in  the  com- 
munity. Today  he  Is  fast  becoming  the 
most  despised  man  in  the  community.  No- 
body tnists  him  anymore  because  of  this 
situation,  and  it  Is  a  bad  situation.  Now 
jrour  sticker  idea  as  contained  within — I 
don't  know  whether  It  Is  part  of  a  bill  you 

Introduced 

Senator  MoNvoirsT.  It  la  a  proposal  we  are 
considering  here. 

Mr.  MvLTn.  It  has  been  talked  about 
favorably.  I  think  It  will  help  that  situation. 
I  go  one  step  further  In  my  recommendation 
and  say  that  when  the  car  leaves  the  place 
of  assembly,  the  last  place  of  assembly,  the 
speedometer  tfiould  be  sealed.  Then  Impoee 
a  criminal  penalty  for  the  breaking  of  that 
aeal  at  any  time  before  delivery  to  the  new 


ear  purchaser.  Then  when  you  drive  that 
car  from  Detroit  to  Brooklyn  or  anywhere 
else,  to  deliver  a  customer,  whether  It  Is 
driven  by  a  paid  driver,  who  to  Just  driving 
one  car  or  It  Is  hooked  onto  the  back  of  an- 
other car.  both  cars  riding  the  road,  whether 
It  to  a  thousand  miles  or  only  a  few  hundred 
miles,  when  that  car  arrives  at  the  dealer's 
place  and  he  tries  to  deliver  it.  Mr.  Customer 
can  look  at  tbe  speedometer  and  know  that 
this  car  was  driven  over  the  road  before  it 
was  delivered  to  him.  He  will  know  be  U 
not  getting  a  new  car  but  to  getting  a  used 
car. 

Senator  Moivaowrr.  When  a  cxistomer  pays 
•3.000  to  M.OOO  for  the  purchase  of  an  auto- 
mobile, it  to  a  major  Investment  in  hto  life. 
He  Is  entitled  to  know  what  he  is  buying, 
whether  it  to  a  piece  of  used  merchandise 
that  to  beaten  up  by  rough  handling  and 
maybe  polish<xl  up  to  look  good  on  the  sur- 
face or  whether  it  is  a  truly  genuine,  new, 
imuaed  article,  wouldn't  you  think? 

Mr.  MuLTn.  Yes.  Senator,  you  are  abeo- 
lutely  right.  I  drive  that  price  car.  I  drive  a 
$4,000  car.  I  do  not  know  how  many  arc  in 
that  group,  numerically  whether  that  is  the 
greater  percentage.    I  have  an  idea  it  Is  not. 

Senator  Monbonet.  I  will  say  I  cannot  tell 
today  what  price  car  I  am  driving  because 
of  the  fantastic  packs  that  you  are  getting 
In  a  car.  Tou  think  you  have  a  93.000  car. 
maybe,  and  then  you  find  that  the  car  to 
being  advertised  as  a  M.OOO  car  with  a  tl.SOO 
trade-In  for  your  old  car.  no  matter  what  Its 
condition.  8o  you  lost  all  contact  with 
realUy  and  values  in  this  packing,  which  I 
know  you  are  Interested  In. 

Mr.  Mm.Tn.  I  think  the  greatest  number 
of  cars,  however,  are  in  the  92.000  price  class 
and  that  fellow  needs  as  much  protection  as 
you  and  I  do.  If  we  can  afford  the  M.OOO  car 
we  probably  can  more  readily  afford  the  big 
maintenance  bill,  but  that  little  fellow  who 
is  paying  the  $2,000  for  his  car  to  probably 
using  it  In  his  business.  It  Is  a  necessity  to 
him.  It  to  not  a  luxury,  and  he  is  getting 
cheated.  He  must  be  protected,  too.  Along 
that  same  line.  I  recommend  that  every  cus- 
tomer get  a  bill  when  he  purchases  the  car. 
and  the  dealer,  too,  should  get  a  bill,  which 
completely  itemizes  every  Item  that  he  Is 
being  charged  for.  In  that  connection  I  say 
you  must  pn>hlblt,  the  tow  must  prohibit, 
the  manufacturer  from  putting  anything  on 
that  new  car  that  is  not  ordered  In  writing. 
I  believe  that  every  automobile  that  I  have 
owned  since  1939  has  had  a  cigar  lighter  In 
the  dashboard.  Durini;  all  that  time  I  am 
sure  that  every  automobile  that  comes 
through  has  a  hole  in  the  dashboard  for  the 
lighter  but  the  lighter  is  an  extra. 

Senator  MoNaoNxr.  Is  that  a  factT 

Mr  MuLTXx.  Tes.  sir. 

Now  every  car  comes  through  with  wind- 
shield wipers,  but  if  you  can  get  to  the 
itemization,  you  will  Qnd  that  a  vacuum 
operated  windshield  wiper  is  standard  equip- 
ment but  that  the  car  to  delivered  with  an 
electrically  operated  windshield  wiper — and 
that  to  an  extra.  Not  all  of  the  cars,  but  most 
of  them.  Yet  the  customer  is  never  ap- 
prised of  that.  In  that  connection  General 
Motors  is  violating,  day  after  day.  a  1041 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
against  unfair  practices  as  to  accessories  and 
parts.  Nothing  is  being  done  about  It.  By 
the  time  you  get  through  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  happened  In  many  in- 
stances, by  the  time  they  got  their  investi- 
gation completed  the  manufacturer  came  In 
and  said,  we  have  stopped  doing  that,  we 
realized  we  should  not  do  it  and  we  are  not 
doing  it  anymore.  The  result  was  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  dismissed  the 
complaint  and  the  day  after  the  complaint 
was  dismissed  the  manufacturers  started 
right  over  again.  The  only  way  you  can  stop 
theae  bad  practices,  in  my  opinion,  to  by 
writing  Into  the  law  severe  penalttea.  en- 
forceable  not    through   the   Federal   Trade 


Commission  but  either  on  behalf  of  the 
dealer  or  the  consumer,  or  if  neither  of  them 
takes  action,  then  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Another  recommendation  that  I  make  to 
with  reference  to  the  automobile  franchlaes, 
the  dealer  franchises.  I  know  that  the 
deators  are  split  right  down  the  middle  on 
that  problem.  The  men  in  the  metropolitan 
communities.  I  think,  by  and  large,  want 
exclusive  franchises.  The  fellows  In  the 
smaller  communitiea  are  not  sold  on  exclu- 
sive franchises.  If.  to  keep  his  franchise,  he 
must  sell  a  hundred  cars  \n  a  small  com- 
munity and  his  community  can  only  take  50, 
60,  or  70.  he  wants  the  right  to  go  out  and 
dispose  of  those  cars  wherever  he  can  get  a 
cxistomer.  Where  the  competition  to  keener 
In  the  big  cities  they  feel  the  exclusive  fran- 
chise is  going  to  protect  them.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  know  whether  one  is  better  than  the 
other,  whether  you  should  have  the  exclu- 
sive franchise  or  you  should  not.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  resolve  that  in  my  own  mind. 
But  I  do  say  that  the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer  should  be  permitted  to  negotiate  and 
consummate  whatever  kind  of  contract  he 
wants  and  the  manufacturer  should  not  ba 
able  to  sit  back  as  he  docs  today  and  say  to 
his  dealer,  we  have  an  opinion  from  the  At- 
torney General  and  we  cannot  do  this,  that, 
or  the  other  thing  with  your  franchise.  For 
Instance,  canceling  a  franchise  becaxise  of 
bootlegging  activities.  Everybody  agrees 
that  bootlegging  activlUes  are  bad.  I  think 
there  was  one  manufacturer  who  came  In 
and  said  bootlegging  U  all  right.  It  creates 
more  competition  and  it  to  good  to  sUr  into 
action  the  salesman  who  Is  a  little  laxy.  I 
think  everybody  else,  with  the  exception  of 
that  one  witness,  agrees  that  bootlegging  Is 
very  bad.  If  for  no  other  reason,  as  you 
pointed  out.  it  is  bad  because  the  buying 
public  doesnt  get  the  protection  they  need 
In  buying  a  car  which  is  supposed  to  be  war- 
ranted as  fit  for  use  when  they  take  delivery. 

In  that  respect.  In  order  to  permit  of  a 
proper  antlbootlegglng  clause,  the  law  re- 
quires change  so  as  to  permit  the  manufac- 
turer to  include  that  provision  in  his  con- 
tract with  a  franchlsed  dealer.  Also.  It 
should  rcqtilre  him  to  live  up  to  oertaln 
standards. 

I  think  the  law  should  aet  up  the  stand- 
ards. These  standards  should  Include  the 
prohibition  of  bootlegging  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  mtoleading  and  fraudulent  advertis- 
ing. The  law  should  require  cancellation  of 
franchises  in  the  event  of  violation  of  thoae 
Standards. 

In  order  to  protect  the  dealer  you  must 
write  into  such  a  law  that  he  will  have  a 
right  to  review  his  cancellation  In  one  of  two 
ways.  There,  again,  you  cannot  say  which 
way  it  shall  be  done,  but  you  must  give  him 
his  right  of  review.  I  say  the  right  of  review 
of  the  cancellation  should  be  either  by  court 
or.  If  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer  agree 
to  arbitration,  then  by  arbluation;  but  then 
he  must  write  in  the  law  a  provision  that 
arbitration  must  be  by  three  people,  one  of 
whom  can  be  chosen  by  the  manufacturer, 
another  by  the  dealer,  and  the  third  must  be 
somebody  who  Is  not  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry. Today  you  have  these  so-called 
dealers'  oounclto.  and  in  some  instances  they 
are  set  up  as  review  boards  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  manufacturer  had  a  right 
to  cancel  the  contract,  but  they  are  con- 
trolled completely  by  the  manufacturer,  even 
though  they  represent  dealers,  even  though 
a  dealer  might  be  on  the  board.  In  some 
Instances  the  council  la  a  council  of  dealers, 
and  dealers  only.  That  dealer  dares  not 
stand  up  against  the  factory,  or  he  will  lose 
hto  franchise. 

Senator  Monxokxt.  The  dealer  may  feel: 
there,  but  for  the  grace  of  God.  go  I,  if  I 
dont  obey  and  salute  the  command  of  the 
Bummlt. 

Mr.  Uawat.  That  to  right.  If  thto  man  to 
going  to  have  a  right  of  review,  it  must  not 
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be  by  an  arbitrator,  who,  in  advance,  must 
agree  to  pick  the  manufacturer's  arbitrator. 

Senator  Monsonkt.  Are  you  familiar  with 
what  used  to  be  called  the  yellow-dog  con- 
tract In  labor? 

Mr.  Mxn.TEa.  Yea. 

Senator  Monxonxt.  Tell  us  about  what 
that  did,  as  a  dtotlnguished  lawyer,  and  a 
sincere  advocate  of  lilicral  leglsUtlon  in  the 
labor  field. 

Mr.  Mt7i.TKB.  It  Is  the  same  thing  as  the 
manufacturer  does  today  to  his  dealer  with- 
out a  contract.  The  contract  was  made 
with  a  union  which  was  not  a  union  at  all. 
It  was  made  up  of  wtM-kers  selected  by  the 
employer  and  who  would  do  the  employer's 
bidding. 

Senator  MoimoivxT.  Who  would  agree  not 
to  belong  to  unions? 

Mr.  Mtn.TZB.  That  to  right. 

Senator  Monkonit.  Who  would  waive  as 
a  condition  of  employment  his  legal  and 
constitutional  rights.  Now,  do  you  not  have 
that  same  line  of  waiving  a  dealer's  rlghta 
written  in  many  automobile  contracU  today 
that,  when  he  signs  the  contract  to  be  a 
franchlsed  dealer,  he  has  signed  away  hla 
rights  to  go  into  court  to  protest  against 
what  normally  could  be  a  court  case  for 
breach  of  good  faith  or  loss  of  equity  through 
arbitrary  cancellation  by  the  factory? 

Mr.  Mttltkx.  And  hardly  a  day  goes  by — 
well,  that  to  a  slight  exaggeration — but 
hardly  a  week  or  month  goes  by,  that  a 
regional  representative  of  the  manufacturer 
doesn't  call  on  hto  dealer  and  tell  him:  You 
have  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing. 

You  can  walk  In,  either  in  your  home  city 
or  anywhere  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
here,  walk  Into  any  dealer's  shop  and  walk 
into  his  parte  department  and  aak  him  to 
show  you  his  Inventory;  ask  him  to  show 
you  the  part  of  the  inventory  that  never 
moves,  that  he  never  has  any  xise  for.  You 
will  find  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  stuff  either  in  his  warehoiise 
or  on  hto  shelves  that  the  regional  director 
of  the  manufacturer  came  in  and  said:  You 
have  got  to  buy  so  much  of  this  today.  And 
he  had  to  order  It  and  put  It  In,  and  he 
has  no  use  for  It. 

The  same  way  they  will  go  In  to  a  dealer 
and  say:  We  dont  like  your  plant.  Your 
service  station  has  deteriorated.  You  have 
to  put  In  a  new  plant. 

He  may  have  to  Invest  glOO.OOO  or  1150.000 
in  a  new  plant,  and  he  will  have  no  assur- 
ance when  he  to  finished  that  he  will  still 
have  the  franchise.  Those  things  must  be 
covered  by  the  legtolation  that  comes  out  of 
this  investigation  so  as  to  correct  these 
abuses. 

I  was  surprised  to  read  the  testimony  given 
to  you  on  iMbalf  of  the  American  Motors 
Co.  here  the  other  day  in  which  the  witness 
talked  about  a  unique  and  new  plan  of  stir- 
ring up  business  and  helping  his  dealers  by 
giving  him  volume  dlscounta.  Apparently 
the  gentleman,  neither  he  nor  his  lawyer,  had 
ever  read  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  In 
almost  every  other  Instance  the  companies 
are  giving  voltune  dlscounta  and  hiding  the 
fact.  If  you  get  the  dealers  to  open  their 
books  you  will  see  they  are  getting  volume 
dlscounta  directly  In  violation  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act.  He  has  a  franchise  which 
requires  him  to  sell  100  cars  a  year,  but  If 
he  sells  ISO  cars  he  geta  an  additional  dto- 
count  on  every  car  he  sold  that  year  and  it 
goes  up  by  every  25  or  50  cars,  depending 
uf>on  the  company.  The  additional  discount 
that  he  geta  is  l>ased  solely  on  his  volume 
sales. 

Now,  unless  I  misunderstand  the  Robln- 
Bon-Patman  Act.  that  Is  prohibited  by  that 
act.  but  nothing  Is  being  dune  about  It  ex- 
cept one  company  now  bragging  that  It  to  ft 
good  thing  to  increase  sales. 

Senator  Monxonxt.  I  think  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  as  I  understand  It,  would  per- 


mit greater  dlscovmta  where  economies  in 
distribution  can  be  shown  as  being  war- 
ranted or  merited  and  where  there  are  pub- 
licly announced  breaking  polnta  on  quantity. 

Mr.  MuLTKB.  But  these  are  hidden  dls- 
counta. Nobody  knows  about  It.  You  wont 
find  out  about  It  unless  you  have  a  friend 
In  the  trade  who  will  tell  it  to  you.  It  is 
not  based  on  any  savings.  It  to  not  based 
on  anything  that  can  be  saved  either  in 
transportation  or  in  any  other  way  whatso- 
ever, because  the  dealer  doesn't  pay  any  more 
or  any  less  commission  or  salary  to  his  sales- 
man that  is  selling  the  car,  and  the  factory 
has  no  more  sales  expense  or  less  sales  ex- 
pense on  the  volume  dtotrlbutlon,  and  they 
ship  them  In  Just  the  same,  either  tow  them 
In,  drive  them  In,  to-uck  them  in,  or  some- 
times float  them  In  by  barges,  and  in  rare 
Instances  by  rail. 

Senator  MoNxoNrr.  To  keep  the  record 
straight,  counsel  for  the  committee,  Mr, 
Busby,  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  Motors  plan  departa 
from  the  normal  volume  discount  you  are 
making  by  basing  the  dlscotmt  on  sales  of 
all  dealers  to  some  extent,  rather  than 
strictly  on  the  individual  dealer,  the  num- 
ber of  cars  they  sell,  the  greater  discount 
all  of  the  dealers  will  receive. 

Mr.  MuLTEK.  Then  I  misread  his  testimony. 
That  is  quite  different  and  I  must  apologize 
to  that  witncEs. 

Senator  Monxonxt.  He  was  trying  to  bring 
out,  as  I  rememl}er  the  testimony,  the  point 
that  If  they  could  get  their  sales  up  In 
American  Motors  Co.,  that  all  dealers  would 
profit  by  a  greater  share  of  the  proflta  that 
the  company  would  then  be  making. 

Mr.  Mttltcx.  If  the  idea  is  greater  sales 
by  the  manufacturer,  and  he  can  then  give 
a  greater  discount  to  all  dealers  by  virtue 
of  the  sales,  then  he  has  something  different 
and  unique. 

Mr.  BtrsBT.  I  might  comment  there  that 
they  haven't  gotten  clear  away  from  the  in- 
dividual discount  In  that  all  other  manu- 
facturers still  give  the  discount  strictly  on 
the  individual  sales,  as  I  understand  It. 

Mr.  MtTLTXB.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing, too.  If  they  have  a  different  plan.  I 
have  misread  the  testimony. 

Senator  Monxonxt.  Their  new  plan  was  to 
base  a  retium  to  all  dealers  as  the  com- 
pany's volxmie  increased. 

Mr.  BusBT.  Their  new  plan  to  to  get  half 
way  in  between  the  individual  discount  and 
the  total  discount  for  all  dealers. 

Mr.  MuLTXB.  In  that  connection.  If  the 
conunlttee  agrees  that  volume  dlscounta  are 
bad  and  should  be  stopped,  we  must  by  the 
legtolation  we  bring  out.  do  it  without  rely- 
ing on  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  You  will 
have  to  write  in  severe  penalties  which  will 
be  almost  automatic  in  their  Imposition,  so 
that  anyone  can  go  in,  either  the  customer 
or  the  dealer  can  go  in  and  collect  the  pen- 
alty, rather  than  wait  for  a  Robinson- 
PaUnan  Act  prosecution  of  the  vlototor.  No 
franchlsed  dealer,  as  long  as  he  still  has 
hopes  of  keeping  hto  franchise,  would  dare 
bring  an  action  under  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 

That  brings  me  to  the  question  of  phan- 
tom freight  that  the  chairman  to  so  familiar 
with,  as  are  the  other  memliers  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  you  probably  have  already 
before  you  complete  testimony  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  can  supplement  your  record  with  Just 
this  brief  additional  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  phantom  freight.  I  give  you  theae 
figures  because  of  the  testimony  that  you 
have  had  from  some  of  the  manufacturers 
indicating  that  they  actually  pay  out  more 
than  they  collect.  Even  though  they  charge 
this  so-called  phantom  freight,  they  say  we 
are  abusing  them  when  we  say  It  is  some- 
thing they  have  no  right  to  charge.  They 
pretend  that  they  actually  pay  out  more  in 
freight  for  all  of  their  deliveries  than  they 
collect. 


I  dont  believe  that  to  so.  Let  me  give 
you  these  figtu-es.  The  1954  shipment  record 
for  motor  vehicles,  as  reported  in  the  85th 
edition  of  the  "Automobile  Facto  and  Fig- 
ures fOT  1955"  (that  is  the  industry's  own 
publication  and  I  dont  think  they  dare 
dispute  it,  these  facta  necessarily  come  from 
the  manufacturers  themselves)  shows  that 
of  6,601,071  motor  vehicles  shipped,  80.5  per- 
cent, or  6,314,841  left  the  factory  by  high- 
way on  a  big  truck  that  hatito  several  other 
cars,  or  towed  behind  another  new  car.  Ship- 
ment by  boat  accounted  for  5.6  percent,  or 
870,044  vehicles,  while  rail  shipmenta  ac- 
counted for  only  13.9  percent.  In  other 
words,  out  of  a  total  of  6.601.071  motor 
vehicles  shipped,  only  916,185  went  by  rail. 
The  phantom  freight  charges  have  amounted 
annually  to  over  9280  million. 

Senator  Monkonet.  You  are  reading  from 
page  10  of  jova  statement,  and  you  have  a 
typographical  error.  You  say  billion.  Z 
would  suggest  that  be  corrected  on  the  pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr.  MtTLTEB.  Oh,  yes.  Thank  you. 
Now  in  the  hope  of  foreclosing  any  action 
by  this  committee,  the  industry  now  is  tak- 
ing some  action.  They  say  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it  any  more.  At  the  same  time 
they  say  that,  they  Increase  their  prices. 
Now  If  they  are  not  going  to  charge  the 
phantom  freight  and  the  phantom  freight 
was  not  giving  them  a  complete  return,  why 
the  need;  when  they  take  off  the  phantom 
freight,  to  push  up  the  price  to  make  up 
what  they  are  not  getting  in  tha  r*^^hti>m 
freight? 

Obviously  the  phantom  freight  waa  giving 
them  a  hidden  profit,  a  profit — I  am  not  say- 
ing they  hid  it  from  the  income-tax  authors 
itles,  but  they  certainly  hid  it  from  the  pub« 
lie.  They  didn't  want  the  public  to  know 
they  were  making  not  only  a  profit  on  the 
car  and  a  profit  on  their  parte,  but  also  a 
profit  on  the  delivery. 

Senator  Monxonxt.  But  If  they  can  afford 
to  sell  a  car  without  freight  in  Detroit  or 
with  a  $5  or  tlO  delivery  cost,  then  that  to 
the  price  of  the  car,  to  It  not? 
Mr.  MtTLTEB.  That  Is  right. 
Senatcn-  Monxonxt.  The  freight  con^>onent 
should  be  the  component  necessary  to  deliver 
that  car  from  the  Detroit  factory  or  from  an- 
other assembly  point  there.  Then  when  they 
adjust  their  phantom  freight,  if  they  have  a 
fair  equitable  price  to  their  Detroit  dealers, 
then  should  the  price  be  adjusted  upward  aa 
they  move  away  from  the  phantom  freight 
overcharge? 

Mr.  MtTLTCB.  No.  I  think  that  they  sbotild 
have  a  price  which  to  a  fair  price  which  givea 
them  a  fair  return  for  the  Item  they  are  sell- 
ing, for  the  vehicle  they  are  selling,  and  they 
shouldn't  be  permitted  to  make  any  profit  on 
anything  else  and  they  should  collect  only 
what  the  actual  charge  is,  and  the  customer 
should  pay  only  that.  We  cant  stop  them 
from  raising  their  prices  and  making  more 
profit:  as  legtolators  we  cant.  But  if  they 
boost  the  price  unduly  high  and  the  public 
feels  they  are  making  profito  they  are  not 
entitled  to  on  a  car.  the  public  has  a  fine 
wei^Msn. 

They  sit  back  and  say:  n«re  won't  buy." 
But  when  the  dealer  delivers  the  car  and 
says:  "Here  is  yam  car;  I  am  giving  you  a 
break  and  it  to  only  costing  you  $50  or  $100 
over  the  coet  to  me  from  the  factory,  and  the 
rest  of  this  to  actual  cost" — and  gives  you 
an  item  for  freight,  I  think  the  customer  to 
entitled  to  know  that  he  to  not  actually  pay- 
ing freight  but  he  to  paying  freight  pltis. 
whether  they  call  it  a  destination  charge  or 
a  freight  charge,  they  are  still  fooling  the 
public  when  they  try  to  collect  as  a  charge 
a  sum  which  to  not  In  accordance  with  actual 
cost. 

Senator  Monxohst.  As  you  say,  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  cars  shlfHMd  move  by  ralL 
Yet   every   time   the   Interstate   Commeroa 
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Commlaslon  glvea  one  at  its  cxistomar;  habit- 
ual freight  Increaaes  to  the  r&llroads.  the 
ctistomer  of  an  automobile  gets  clipped  again 
for  a  e-percent  or  an  8  or  a  10-percent 
Increaae  in  freight  vhen  the  freight  la  actual- 
ly not  running  agalnat  the  dellTcry  of  the 
car  In  fact. 

ICr.  ICxTLTCB.  It  la  becauae  we  have  per- 
mitted, or  at  leaet  acqulcaccd,  in  the  manu* 
facturers'  charging  phantom  freight,  that 
General  ICotors  and  Fcnrd  aouldn't  join  with 
Chrysler  In  trying  to  get  a  reduced  raU  rate, 
and  as  I  think  you  have  Indicated,  they 
worked  behind  the  scenes  to  see  that  the 
rate  was  not  decreased. 

Senator  Mombomxt.  To  keep  Detroit  freight 
high. 

Mr.  ICiTLTxa.  Yes. 

Senator  Momoirrr.  Although  that  was 
supposed  to  be  the  source  of  most  cars.    Con- 


trary to  moat  freight  rate  procedurea,  tba 
greater  the  concentration  of  shipments  out, 
the  lower  the  rate.  But  they  were  enjoy- 
ing lower  freight  rates  out  of  their  sssembly 
plants  for  that  distance  than  the  big  ship- 
ments were  moving  for  out  of  Detroit.  It  la 
Impoeslble  to  tell  how  many  hundreds  of 
mlUlons  of  dollars  were  tacked  on  to  the 
consumers'  prices  because  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  high  freight  rate  pisteau  for 
the  movement  of  automobiles  out  of  De- 
troit. 

ICr.  ICDLTm.  Tou  are  sbsolutely  right.  No 
one  can  gainsay  what  you  have  said,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe,  sir.  that  I  have  covered 
each  of  the  recomniendations  that  I  sought 
to  make  to  this  committee.  I  hope  that  voj 
testimony  will  be  of  some  help  to  the  com- 
mittee. 


If  tbera  are  any  other  qiiestlons  you  care 
to  address  to  me.  I  will  try  to  answer  them. 
I  dont  think  I  have  all  of  the  answers. 

Senator  Monbomkt.  Permit  the  chairman 
to  say  that  you  are  still  the  tireless  worker 
In  automobile  and  other  little  business  prob- 
lema  that  you  were  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency when  we  sat  next  to  one  another  In 
the  House. 

Mr.  MxTLTxa.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  MowaomT.  I  appreciate  the  great 
help  you  have  given  this  committee. 

Senator  Thubmono,  do  you  have  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  THuaJcoMD.  I  dont  believe  so. 

Senator  MowaOMXT.  Seruitor  Patns7 

Senator  Patne.  No  questions. 

Senator  MoNaoirrr.  We  appreciate  very 
much  your  helpful  Interest  In  this. 

Mr.  MuLTxa.  Thank  you. 


SENATE 

"Wednesday,  March  14,  1956 

{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  13, 
1956) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer  : 

God  of  aU  mercies,  in  a  violent  day 
swept  by  angry  forces  with  which,  un- 
aided, we  cannot  cope.  Thou  only  art  our 
strength  and  refuge,  amid  mortal  ills 
prevailing. 

As  citizens  of  a  world  that  carries  on 
its  sagging  shoulders  problems  of  human 
relationships  and  burdens  of  suffering 
greater  than  humanity  has  ever  borne, 
make  us  inwardly  adequate  to  be  Thy 
ministers  of  reconciliation. 

In  this  day  of  crashing  systems,  save 
us  from  being  prophets  of  gloom  and  of 
doom.  As  we  peer  at  the  fiery  destruc- 
tion of  the  old.  may  there  be  vouchsafed 
to  us  vistas  of  a  richer,  fairer  earth  to  be. 

Rising  above  all  that  Is  Ignoble,  teach 
us  to  work  together  in  glad  harmony  for 
the  honor,  safety,  and  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion and  of  all  peoples  of  this  awakening 
earth  who  unite  In  mutual  good  will,  de- 
termined to  open  the  gates  of  life  more 
abundantly  for  all  mankind. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  March  13,  1956,  was  dispensed 
with. 


COMMTTTEB  MEETINO  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


EZSCUnVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 


the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
and  take  up  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceedeU  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAGl^'^SON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  snd  Foreign  Commerce: 

Kenneth  K.  Cowart.  and  siindry  other  oS- 
eera.  for  promotion  to  the  permanent  rank 
of  rear  admiral  In  the  United  SUtcs  Coast 
Guard:  and 

Albert  Larsen.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  permanent  appointment  as  ensign 
In  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

By  Mr.  DUFP.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Donald  P.  McPherson.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssloner, 
vice  John  Monroe  Johnson. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS.  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Laurence  Walrath.  of  Florida,  to  be  sn 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner,  vice 
Martin  Kelso  Xlllott.  resigned. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


COBIMISSIONER  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  David  Brewer  Karrick.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND  AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  E.  Colliflower  to  be  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency. 

The  PRESIDENT  {M-o  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  coa- 
flraed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  President  be  notified 


forthwith  of  the  nominations  today  con- 
firmed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objecUon.  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texus.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLAN  AT  2:30  P.  M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
CLELLANl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate  that,  at  2:30  p.  m.  today,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  that  there  be 
allocated  to  the  minority  leader,  for  use 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  an  additional  30 
minutes,  notwithstanding  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  a  morning  hour,  with  a  limitation 
of  2  minutes  on  .«(tatements. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Rkpobts  ow  OvaK>euoATioHs  or  Arraorau- 
'  noMs 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Btidget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  the  InUrlor  for 
"Operation  and  Maintenance,  Southeastern 
Power  Administration,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
195e,   h*a    been    reapportioned   on   a   basis 
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which  Indicates  a  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation  (with  an 
accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  E.\ecutlve  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"Readjustment  Benefits"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1956.  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  indi- 
cating a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

RcpoBT  ON  Research  and  Development  Con- 

TEACTS 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Research  and 
Development,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Department  on  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  awarded  during  the  period 
July  1  through  December  31.  1955  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

PaoposED  Concession  PraMrr,  Yellowstone 
National  Pakk,  Wto. 

A  letter  from  t)ie  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  permit  In  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  Wyo.  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inbular  Affairs. 

Great  Lakes  Pishert  Act  or  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  give  effect  to  the  Convention  on  Great 
Lakes  Fisheries  signed  at  Washington. 
September  10.  1954.  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..  were  laid   before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  annual  con- 
vention of  National  Sojourners,  at  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  relating  to  the  disbarment  of  attorneys 
disloyal  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  annual  con- 
vention of  National  Sojourners,  at  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  favoring  denial  of  the  use  of  the  mails 
to  communistic  propaganda  matter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  at  St.  Louts, 
Mo.,  relating  to  the  upper  Colorado  storage 
project,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  NATIONAL  RURAL 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation at  their  annual  meeting  held 
in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  the  last  week  of  Janu- 
ary of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 

Natiowal  Rural  Elbctric 

Cooperativb  AasociATiow. 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  6.  195t. 
Bon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbar  Mr.  Nixon:  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 


ciation In  St.  Louis  the  last  week  of  January 
1956,  a  meeting  attended  by  approximately 
6.(X)0  managers,  directors,  and  other  persons 
affiliated  with  our  929  member  cooperatives 
and  public  power  districts,  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions were  passed  calling  upon  the  Congress 
for  certain  actions.  A  summary  of  these 
resolutions  Is  attached,  and  copies  of  any  full 
resolution  are  available  upon  request. 

We  are  writing  to  you.  however,  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  most  urgent  and  Impor- 
tant of  the  resolutions  which  relate  to  the 
work  of  the  Congress,  and  we  earnestly  solicit 
Immediate  consideration  be  given  to  these 
requests.  The  page  numbers  following  each 
comment  below  refer  to  the  printed  sum- 
mary of  the  resolutions  which  Is  attached: 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  members  urge  that  Immediate 
attention  be  given  to  the  following  points: 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  capital  budget  for  the 
Federal  Government  (p.  47). 

2.  Amendment  of  the  Internal  revenue 
laws  to  prohibit  the  deduction  of  advertis- 
ing costs  from  Income  before  taxes,  where 
such  advertising  is  designed  for  purposes 
other  than  the  legitimate  promotion  of  sales 
and  services  (p.  48). 

3.  Urging  the  Investigation  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  Its  handling  o^  ac- 
celerated tax-amortization  benefits   (p.  47). 

4.  Urging  the  abolition  of  tax  subsidies  to 
utility  companies  (p.  47). 

6.  Urging  passage  of  S.  2373  and  H.  R. 
4445  (Jones  bill),  the  TVA  self -financing 
bills,  and  opposing  all  presently  proposed 
amendments. 

6.  Urging  transmission  lines  and  Integra- 
tion of  Federal  power  facilities  In  the  South- 
east (pp.  46-47). 

7.  Urging  appropriation  of  necessary  funds 
for  construction  and  completion  of  all  au- 
thorized multipurpose  projects  (p.  42). 

8.  That  the  Congress  Insist  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  follow  committee 
instructions  on  the  SPA  contracts  instead  of 
following  various  evasive  tactics  Injurious  to 
the  cooperatives  (p.  46). 

9.  That  we  support  the  upper  Colorado 
storage  project  provided  that  the  Flaming 
Gorge  Dam  in  Utah  and  Curecantl  or  some 
other  power-producing  dam  in  Colorado  be 
Included  and  that  the  authorization  include 
the  traditional  preference  clause  and  Gov- 
ernment-owned transmission  lines,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Backbone  transmission  system  con- 
necting all  the  dams  of  the  projact; 

(2)  Lines  to  load  centers  within  reason- 
able transmission  distance  of  the  dam  and 
backbone  grid;  and 

(3)  Intertie  lines,  tying  this  project  sys- 
tem to  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  system 
and  any  other  federally  owned  electric  sys- 
tems within  reasonable  tlellne  distance: 

and    otherwise    oppose    the    authorization 
(p.  46). 

10.  That  the  Prying  Pan-Arkansas  proj- 
ect t>e  authorized  with  preference  and  trans- 
mission lines  to  load  centers  of  preference 
customers  (p.  46). 

11.  That  the  Lehman-Davidson  bill  for 
development  of  Niagara  be  passed  (p.  45) . 

12.  That  a  Federal  Hells  Canyon  project 
be  authorized  (p.  45). 

13.  That  H.  R.  6069  (Trimble  bill)  be  passed 
to  govern  cost  allocations  of  multlple-ptu- 
pose  projects  (p.  42). 

14.  That  Congress  reject  the  proposals  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Ck)mmittee  on  Water 
Resources  Policy  and  Instead  authorize  val- 
ley authorities  similar  to  TVA  (p.  42). 

15.  That  Congress  provide  AEC  with  ftmds 
to  enable  rural  electric  cooperatives,  munici- 
palities, and  publlc-utlUty  dlstrlcte  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  atomic-energy  program 
(p.  44). 

16.  That  Congress  direct  the  REA  to  ex- 
pand the  rural  telephone  program  (p.  48) . 

17.  That  Congress  place  a  special  counsel 
in  charge  of  the  Investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Dixon- Yates  case  (p.  45). 


18.  That  Congress  launch  a  full-scale  In- 
vestigation of  the  private-power  lobby's  ac- 
tivities and  expenditures  (p.  47). 

19.  That  Congress  authorize  and  appro- 
priate funds  for  from  6  to  10  full-scale  atomic 
reactors  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  yardstick  and  to 
hasten  development  (p.  44). 

We   would   appreciate   your   attention   to 
these  reconmiendations  and  any  comments 
you  may  have  to  make  regarding  them. 
Sincerely, 

Clyde  T.  Ellis. 
General  Manager. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administrationj 

S.  Res.  226.  Resolution  ^  print  copies  of 
the  prayers  by  the  Senate  Chaplain;  without 
amendment. 


GEORGE  JOSEPH  VAUGHAN  AND 
OTHERS 

Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
231)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  George  Joseph 
Vaughan  and  others,  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
George  Joseph  Vaughan,  brother  of  James 
Frederick  Vaughan,  an  employee  of  the  Office 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  6 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  waa 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  to  Dudley  J.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Donald 
Vaughan,  and  George  Vaughan,  nephews  of 
said  James  Frederick  Vaughan,  sums  each 
equal  to  one-sixth  of  6  months'  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  James  Frederick  Vaughan 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
all  sums  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


EXTENSION    OF    TIME   OP    SENATE 

RESOLUTION     200,     AGREED     TO 

FEBRUARY  8.  195ft— REPORT  OF  A 

COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  to  extend  the  time  of 
Senate  Resolution  200,  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 8.  1956.  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
1661)  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  232)  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  1  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 200.  84th  Congress,  2d  session,  agreed  to 
February  8,  1956  (authorizing  an  extension 
of  time  for  Investigation  of  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  date  "March  16.  1956,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  date  "April  16,  1956." 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
liCOOO.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
f  imd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  oonunlttee. 


AIRCRAFT  CONTROL  WARNING  SYS- 
TEM— REPORT  OF  A  OOlOinTEB 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Ut.  Pres- 
ident, from  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
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SoTiees.  I  report  an  orlciiua  Mil  (S. 
3453)  to  ainend  tbe  set  of  July  15.  1»55. 
PubUc  Law  1%\.  84th  Congress  (69  8Ut. 
334).  by  increasing  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  aircraft  control  and 
vaming  system,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  1660)  thereon. 

The  PRBSIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  <S.  3452)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  15.  1»55,  Public  Law  161.  84th  Con- 
gress (69  Stat.  324).  by  increasing  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  air- 
craft control  and  warning  system,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 

8.  3445.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  furnishing  of  a  build- 
ing for  the  TTnlted  States  Court  of  Claims. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Pcbllc  WorfcsL 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JOhwsow  of  Texas 
wtasn  h*  Introduced   the  aboire  bUl.  which 
appear  under  a  ssparat*  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BDTLKR: 

&S44«.  A  blU  to  amend  ths  CItU  Serrice 
Rctirament  Act  at  May  aa.  1930.  as  amended, 
so  aa  to  provMe  for  optional  retirenkcnt  after 
as  years  of  service,  and  so  aa  to  provide  for 
eorrespondlng  adjuetmenta  in  annuities  of 
tctired  employees  when  salary  adjttstments 
•la  made  for  employees  generally:  to  the 
OoauBlttea  on  Post  OAce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  THTS  (for  htanself,  Mr.  Ponsa. 
and  Mr.  Wslzt)  : 

S.  9M7.  A  MU  to  give  effect  to  the  Con- 
vention on  Great  Lakes  Plsherles  signed  at 
Washington  September  10.  1954.  and  for 
Cher  pvirposcs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thtx  when  he  In- 
tiiMHwied  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separata  beading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 

S.  3448.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  3536  and 
3^2a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the 
coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  coins  and  minor 
coins  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ctirreney. 

(Sea  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fui^aucnr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNTJSON  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
MowaoNET.  Mr.  P.\TNr.  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  BxiCKza.  Mr.  ScnocpncL,  and  Mr. 
Sm ATmas) : 

8. 3440.  A  bill  relating  to  the  retnvest- 
aient  by  air  carriers  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
■ate  or  other  dlapoeition  of  certain  operating 
property  and  equipment:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 

8. 34o0.  A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Luigl 
Vrlone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LXHMAN: 

8  3461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  at  Blla  HofT- 
lana:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU: 

8.  9Ma.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
1ft.  1966.  PubUc  Law  1«1.  64th  Oong  (09  Stat. 
324),  by  increasing  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  the  aircraft  control  and 
warning  system;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

<S*e  the  remarks  cf  Mr.  Casx  of  South 
Dakota  when  ha  reported  the  above  bill  from 
ths  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which 
•ppcaf  under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolhia: 
8.  J.  Rca.  1S6.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  preservation  of  the  historic  Custom- 
house In  Charlcaton.  S.  C;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AlXaira. 


RESOLXmONS 


The  following  resolutions  were  re- 
ported, and  placed  on  the  caleud^vr: 

By  Mr.  ORKHf.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  231.  Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to 
George  Joseph  Vaughan  and  others:  and 

S.  Res.  233.  Resolution  to  extend  the  time 
of  Senate  Resolution  aoo.  agreed  to  February 
8.  1956. 

(See  resolutions  printed  In  full  which  ap- 
pear under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Com- 
mittees.") 

INVESTIGATION  OP  INCREASES  IN 
COFFEE  PRICES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  230)  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  autiiorUrd  sub- 
committee thereof,  la  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  a  study  and  investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  reasons 
for  the  recent  sharp  increases  In  the  price 
of  eoflee  to  American  consumers  and  what 
legislative  or  other  action  may  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  an  adequate  and 
stable  supply  of  coffee  to  American  con- 
sumers at  a  reasonable  price.  The  com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  In  no  event  later 
than  June  30,  1966.  the  results  of  Ita  study 
and  Investigation  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations aa  it  may  deem  desirable. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  BUILCING  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  COURT  OP 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  furnishing  of  a 
building  for  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claim.s.  and  for  other  purposes.  I  call 
the  bill  to  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  express  the 
hope  ihskt  he  will  support  it.  and  perhaps 
a.<:sociate  himself  with  me  in  an  endeavor 
to  have  it  passed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3445)  to  provide  for  the 
coristruction.  equipment,  and  furnishing 
of  a  building  for  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  JoHNsoif  of  Texas,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


GREAT  LAKES  FISHERY  ACT  OP  1956 
Mr.  THYE.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  mys^eif.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Ptyrrai),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [  Mr.  Wn.gT  1 .  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  give  effect 
to  the  Convention  of  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
eries signed  at  Washington  September 
10.  1954.  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  on 
June  1. 1955. 


Since  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  wish  to  Join  as  cosponsors  of  ths 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  lie 
on  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
next  Friday  so  that  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors 
may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred ;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  biU  (8.  3447)  to  give  effect  to  the 
Convention  on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries 
signed  at  Washington  September  10. 
1954.  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Thys  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  sea  lamprey  has  developed 
into  a  serious  one.  Tlie  sea  lamprey 
costs  the  United  States  and  Canada  up- 
ward of  $5  million  a  year  in  the  loss  of 
valuable  lake  trout  alone.  Since  it  was 
first  observed  in  the  early  1930's  in  Lake 
Huron,  the  sea  lamprey  ha.s  destroyed 
the  fi.sheries  for  trout  and  whttcfl.sh  in 
Lake  Huron  and  in  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  increase  in  its  number  in  Lake  Su- 
perior seriously  endangers  the  valuable 
fisheries  there. 

Present  fishery  research  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  by  the  eight  Great  Lakes  States. 
as  well  as  by  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
have  been  of  great  value  in  the  effort  to 
control  and  eventually  eradicate  the  sea 
lamprey.  However,  invaluable  and  ex- 
pedited work  would  result  from  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  which  is  designed  specifically  to 
promote  and  coordinate  research  activ- 
ities on  the  sea  lamprey. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  a 
Commission  is  to  be  establl.^hed  com- 
posed of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  respective  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  United 
States  Commissioners  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  and  will  serve  at 
his  pleasure  with  no  compensation  for 
their  services  as  such  Commissioners. 
One  Commissioner  shall  be  an  ofBcial  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  two 
of  the  ComniLssJoncrs  shall  be  persons 
residing  in  Uie  Great  Lakes  States  who 
are  duly  qualified  by  reason  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  United  States  section  of  the  Com- 
mission may  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  each  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
members  of  which  shall  be  invited  to 
attend  all  nonexecutive  meetings  of  the 
United  SUtes  section  relating  to  that 
lake,  and  they  shall  be  granted  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  and  to  be  heard 
on  all  proposed  recommendations,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  relating  to  that 
lake.  No  more  than  four  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  may  represent 
each  State  bordermg  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  Importance  of  early  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Unless  the 
predatory  sea  lamprey  is  eradicated,  it 
will  eventually  destroy  entirely  the  val- 
uable food  fishes  such  as  trout  and  white- 
fish. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (8. 
3447)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
elted  as  the  "Great  Lakes  Fishery  Act  of 
195S." 

Sac.  3.  As  used  in  this  act.  the  term — 

(a)  "Convention"  means  the  Convention 
on  Great  Lakes  Plsherles  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada  signed  at 
Washington  September  10.  1954; 

(b)  "Commlsalon"  means  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission  provided  for  by  article 
II  of  the  Convention; 

(c)  "United  States  Section"  means  the 
United  States  Commissioners  on  the  Com- 
mission: 

(d)  "Great  Lakes  State"  means  any  of 
the  following  States:  Illinois,  Indiana.  Michi- 
gan. Minnesota,  New  York.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  Wisconsin : 

(c)  "Great  Lake"  means  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing bodlea  of  water:  Lake  Ontario  (In- 
cluding the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude). 
Lake  Brie.  Lake  Huron  (including  Lake  St. 
Clair) ,  L«ke  Michigan,  or  Lake  Superior. 

Sec.  3.  The  United  States  shall  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Commission  by  three  Commis- 
sioners to  be  i^ipolnted  by  the  President,  to 
serve  as  such  during  his  pleasure,  and  to 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
as  such  Commissioners.  Of  such  Commis- 
sioners— 

(a)  One  shall  be  an  ofBclal  of  the  United 
States  Government;  and 

(b)  Two  shall  be  persons  residing  In  Great 
Lakes  States,  duly  qtialifled  by  reason  of 
knowledge  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Great 
Lbkes:  Proi'td^d.  hoxccter.  That  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  under  this  subeection  shall 
not  be  residents  of  the  same  State. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  United  States  section  may 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  for  each  of 
the  Gre&t  Lakes,  upon  which  committee  each 
State  bordering  on  the  lake  may  b*  repre- 
aented  by  tu>t  more  than  four  members.  In 
maklr.g  such  appointments,  the  United 
Statea  section  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  the  interests  of — 

(1)  State  agencies  having  Jurisdiction 
over  fisheries; 

(2)  the  commercial  fishing  industry  of  the 
teke: 

(3)  the  sports  flahlng  of  the  lake;  and 

(4)  the  public  at  large. 

(b)  A  member  of  the  advisory  eommlttee 
for  one  lake  may  also  be  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  for  one  or  more  other 

(c)  The  members  of  the  adTlsory  commit- 
tees shall  receive  no  coint>ensaUon  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  tlieir 
services  as  such  members.  Not  more  than 
five  members  of  aU  the  eommlttecs,  desig- 
nated by  the  committees  and  approved  by 
the  United  States  section,  may  be  paid  by 
the  Goremment  of  the  United  States  for 
trnn'portation  expenses  aiul  per  diem  inci- 
dent to  attendance  at  each  meeting  of  the 
Commission  or  of  the  United  Statea  section. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  sdvlsory  commit- 
tee for  each  lake  ahaU  be  Invited  to  attend 
all  nonexecutive  meetings  of  the  United 
States  section  relating  to  that  lake  and  at 
such  meetings  shall  be  granted  opportunity 
to  examine  and  be  heard  on  all  proposed 
recommendations,  programs,  and  activlUea 
reUting  to  that  lake. 

Sbc.  5.  Service  of  any  Individual  appointed 
as  a  United  States  Oommlsaioner  pursuant 
to  section  3  (b).  or  as  a  member  of  an  ad- 
vlaory  committee  pursuant  to  section  4  (a). 
ahaU  not  be  eonaldered  as  service  or  employ- 
ment bringing  sxich  Individual  within  the 
provisions  of  sections  281.  383.  394.  and  434 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Oode.  and 
section  190  of  tb«  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  8.  C. 


09)  except  Insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law 
may  prohibit  any  such  individual  from  act- 
ing or  receiving  compensation  In  respect  to 
matters  directly  relating  to  the  convention 
or  this  act. 

Sac.  6.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  convention, 
the  United  States  section  la  authorized: 

(a)  to  acquire  any  real  property,  at  any 
Interest  therein,  by  purchase,  exchange,  gift, 
dedication,  condemnation,  or  otherwise; 

(b)  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
any  project  or  works  designed  to  faciUtate 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention relating  to  the  sea  lamprey  control 
program;  and 

(c)  to  enter  Into  contract  or  agreement 
with  any  State  or  other  public  agency  or 
private  agency  or  Individual  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  any  such 
project  or  works. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized,  upon  the  request  of  the  United 
States  section: 

(a)  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  sec- 
tion any  lamprey  control  project  en'  works 
«mder  his  Jin-lsdlctlon  now  existing  or  now 
under  construction:  and 

(b)  to  act  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  section  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
granted  by  this  act. 

Sue.  8.  The  United  States  section  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  those  provisions  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,  relating  to  claims  against  the 
United  States  and  tort  claims  procedure,  be 
deemed  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
Sbc.  9.  At  least  30  days  before  approving 
a  proposal  to  utilize  a  lamprey  control  meas- 
iire  or  install  a  device  in  any  stream,  the 
United  States  section  sbaU  cause  notice  of 
such  proposal  to  be  sent  to  the  official  agency 
havinig  Jurisdiction  over  fisheries  in  each  of 
the  States  through  which  the  stream  fVows. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  upon 
the  receipt  from  the  Ccauniasion  of  any  rec- 
ommendation of  a  conservation  measure 
made  in  accordance  with  article  IV  of  the 
eonvention.  transmit  a  copy  of  the  recom- 
mendation with  bis  eonuncnts  thereon  to 
the  Governor  of  each  Great  Lakes  State  for 
consideration  and  such  action  as  may  be 
found  to  be  appropriate.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  also  Inform  such  other  public 
agencies  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  11.  Any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  section  in  the  conduct  of 
research  programs  and  related  activities  and, 
on  a  reimbursable  or  other  basis,  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  United  States  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  assisting  it  In  carry- 
ing out  the  program  for  the  control  of 
lamprey  populations. 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  any  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States  from  making  or  enforcing  laws  or 
regulations  within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions so  far  as  such  laws  or  regulations  do  not 
conflict  with  the  convention  or  this  act. 

Sbc.  13.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  such  sums  as 
nuiy  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  the  convention  and 
this  act. 

Sec.  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  circum- 
stances or  persons  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  act  and  the 
applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  cir- 
cumstances or  persons  shaU  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AMENDMENT  OP  REVISED  STAT- 
UTES, RELATINO  TO  COINAGE  OP 
SILVER  AND  MINOR  COINS 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bin  to  amend  sections  3526  and 


3528  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to 
the  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  coins  and 
minor  coins  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
requesting  this  proposed  legislation,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3448)  to  amend  sections 
3526  and  3528  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
relating  to  the  coinage  of  subsidiary 
silver  coins  and  minor  coins  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT  (by  request),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
i^asf(jllpws: 

Pebrttaht  17,  1956. 
The  President  or  the  Senate. 

8n:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "To  amend  sec- 
tions 3526  and  3528  of  the  Beviaed  SUtutes 
relating  to  the  coinage  of  cubsldlary  silver 
coins  and  minor  coins  of  the  United  States." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  (1)  in- 
crease from  $2  million  to  $3  million  the  so- 
called  minor  coinage  metal  fund,  the  re- 
volving fund  used  for  the  purchase  of  metals 
needed  for  the  manufacture  of  1-cent  and 
6-cent  coins;  and  (2)  permit  the  use  of  the 
so-called  silver  profit  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  copper  alloy  used  In  the  coinage  of  the 
subsidiary  sliver  coins. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  made  neces- 
sary because  of  the  fluctuating  demand  for 
coins  and  because  of  increases  In  the  cost  of 
copper  and  other  component  metals.  In 
view  of  this,  the  Treas\iry  Department  rec- 
ommends the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  attached  memorandtun  sets 
forth  In  detail  the  Department's  position  on 
the  need  for  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  legislation  before  the  Senate. 
A  similar  bill  has  been  trannnltted  to  ths 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours, 

DAvm  W.  KrmAVL, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treaturjf. 

MEMOaANDOU  n*  StTPPOBT  OF  A  Dkait  Bhx  Eir- 
Tm-ED  "To  Amend  Sections  3526  and  3528 
OF  THE  Revised  Staiuirs  Rzlktit^o  to  the 
Coinage  of  Sttbsidiart  Sh-veb  Coins  and 
MiNoa  Coins  of  the  UNrrro  States" 

Section  1  would  amend  section  3528  of  ths 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (U.  S.VX!.,  1952 
ed.,  title  31.  sec.  340)  to  increase  wom  $2 
million  to  $3  million  the  so-called  ynlnor- 
colnage  metal  fund,  which  is  the  re\olvlng 
ftind  used  for  the  purchase  of  metals  nWeded 
for  the  manufacture  of  1-cent  and  5-cent 
coins.  Section  2  of  the  proposed  legl Nation 
would  amend  section  3526  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (U.  S.  C.  1952  ed..  title  31.  sec. 
335)  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  silver-profit 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  alloy  copper  used 
in  the  coinage  of  silver  coins. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  made  necessary 
because  of  (1)  the  fluctuating  demand  for 
coins;  and  (2)  Increases  in  the  cost  of  cop- 
per and  other  component  metals. 

The  price  of  copper  has  Increased  consid- 
erably during  recent  years.  Prior  to  World 
War  n,  copper  cost  about  12  cenU  per 
potuid.  After  the  war.  the  price  began  to 
rise,  and  by  1953  had  reached  24  cents  per 
pound:  by  1954  the  price  was  about  80  cants 
per  pound:  and  during  1955.  it  was  necessary 
for  the  mint  to  pay  60  cenU  per  pound. 
During  ths  same  period,  ths  cost  of  nlckcU 
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■Inc.  and  tin.  which  are  also  used  in  the 
coinage  of  the  1-cent  and  6-cent  coln«,  has 
also  Increased. 

The  experience  of  the  mint  Indicates  that 
the  demand  (or  coins  changes  drastically. 
The  table  below  shows  the  fluctuations  In 
eolnage  production  for  the  fiscal  years  IMO 
to  1956: 

1940 768.  090.  830 

IMl 1,599.349,007 

l»4a 2.  1 14.  890.  662 

1943 1. 473. 093.  762 

1944 2.  578.  640.  270 

1945 a.  646.  134.  101 

1946 1. 858.  127.  100 

1947 2.  016.  485.  295 

1948 802,  922,  066 

1M9 911.  257.  226 

1950 497.  271,  7,-9 

1951 .  1.  157.  820.  778 

1952 1.  551.  098.  448 

1953 1.  619.  562.  894 

1954 1.  451.  664.  402 

1955 _ _  936.  871.  253 

At  the  present  time,  the  demand  (or  coins 
Is  ^ery  heavy,  particularly  (or  1-cent  pieces, 
and  apprczlznately  683  million  coins  were 
produced  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1956. 

MUfOa    COtNAGX    MXTAI.   imCD 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
amend  section  3528  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1952  ed..  title  31.  sec. 
340)  to  Increase  (rem  92  million  to  83  mil- 
lion the  so-called  minor  coinage  metal  fund 
which  Is  the  revolving  (und  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  metals  needed  for  the  manufacture 
of  1-cent  and  5-cent  coins. 

The  minor  coinage  metal  fund  operate* 
merely  as  a  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
cash  which  may  be  used  (or  the  purchase 
of  metals  (or  minor  coinage.  At  the  present 
time  a  82  million  limitation  or  checking 
credit,  has  been  established  and  the  fund 
operates  on  a  revolving  basis.  For  example. 
when  $500,000  worth  of  copper  Is  delivered 
to  the  mints,  it  is  paid  for  by  check,  thus 
decreasing  the  checking  credit  and  substitut- 
ing In  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury  8500.000 
worth  of  copper.  In  the  Treasury  accounts. 
the  metsi  Is  carried  as  "cash."  so  that  there 
la  no  change  In  the  Treasury's  balance. 
When  the  metal  Is  formed  Into  newly  minted 
minor  coins,  the  cost  of  the  copper.  8500,000. 
Is  redeposlted.  thereby  replenishing  the 
amount  of  the  checking  credit. 

The  amount  of  the  minor  coinage  metal 
fund  has  been  lnc-<ased  by  Congress  from 
time  to  time  because  of  Increases  In  llie  cost 
of  copper.  When  section  3528  was  originally 
enacted  In  1873.  the  amount  of  the  fund  was 
850.000.  Subsequently,  the  amount  was  In- 
creased In  1906  to  $200,000:  In  1918  to  $400.- 
000:  In  1937  to  $600,000;  In  1941  to  $1  mil- 
lion; and  In  1954  to  $2  million.  Section  1  of 
the  draft  bill  which  would  further  Increase 
the  amount  of  the  fund.  Is  made  necessary 
by  the  continuing  rise  In  the  cost  of  copper 
and  other  component  metals,  as  well  as  by 
changes  m  production  methods  and  equip- 
ment which  have  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  minor  coins.  In  1954,  the 
minor  coinage  metal  fund  was  Increased 
from  $1  million  to  $2  mtlUon  by  the  act  of 
June  30.  1964  (ch.  427,  68  Stat.  336). 
Since  that  time,  the  price  which  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  has  had  to  pay  for  copper  has 
increased  67  percent;  for  nickel.  8  percent; 
for  Bine,  29  percent;  and  for  tin.  16  percent. 

In  1954.  the  reTolTlng  fund  of  $2  million 
permitted  the  maintenance  of  a  working  in- 
Tentory  of  approximately  6.896,552  pounds 
of  copper,  based  on  a  cost  of  29  cents  per 
pound.  At  today's  price  of  50  cents  per 
pound,  the  fund  can  maintain  only  an  in- 
ventory of  4  million  pounds  of  copper.  The 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  the  revolving  fund 
is  necessary  so  that  the  mint  can  maintain 
adequate  inventories  of  the  metals  in  order 
to  meet  a  fluctuating  demand  for  coins. 


Changes  In  coinage  manufacturing  proce- 
dure in  the  mint  also  make  It  increasingly 
important  that  the  minor  coinage  metal  fund 
provide  for  an  ample  inventory  of  work  in 
process.  At  the  time  o(  the  previous  increase 
in  the  the  (ur.d  in  1954.  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct types  o(  equipment  and  operations  in 
the  mint  service,  as  follows:  (A)  At  the  Den- 
ver Mint,  all  ct)lnage  materials  were  processed 
through  two  liu-ge  rolling  mills.  In  the  event 
of  a  major  bre:ikdown  In  either  o(  these  mills, 
that  mint  would  have  to  shut  down  all  other 
coining  processes  unless  an  adequate  supply 
of  coinage  blanks  was  on  hand.  (B)  At  the 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  Mints,  coin- 
age materials  were  processed  through  a  much 
larger  number  o(  small  rolling  mills.  In  the 
event  of  a  major  breakdown  In  one  or  more 
of  these  mills  no  serious  disruption  to  pro- 
duction would  occur,  as  the  work  could  be 
processed  through  the  remaining  mills. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry  as 
large  an  Inventory  of  work  in  process  at  those 
two  plants  as  at  the  Denver  Mint. 

An  equipment  modernisation  program  la 
now  underway  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
which  will  greatly  Increase  efllclency  In  coin- 
age production  at  that  plant.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  this  program,  all  coinage  materials  at 
Philadelphia  will  be  processed  through  three 
rolling  mills.  A  breakdown  In  any  one  of 
these  mills  would  seriously  disrupt  opera- 
tions and  proAlslons  should  be  made  fur  the 
carrying  of  a  much  larger  work-tn-proceae 
inventory  at  that  location.  (Coinage  opera- 
tions were  discontinued  at  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  in  March  1955.  and  present  plans  call 
(or  no  further  production  at  that  plant.) 

•iLvn  paorrr  rum 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
amend  section  3526  of  the  Revlred  Statutes. 
as  amended  (U.  8.  C.  1952  ed..  title  31,  sec. 
335) .  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  silver  profit 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  alloy  copper  used 
in  the  coinage  of  silver  coins. 

Subsidiary  silver  coins  of  the  United  State* 
Include  the  10-cent  pieces,  the  25-cent  piece* 
and  the  50-cent  pieces.  These  coins  are  mad* 
of  90  percent  silver  and  10  percent  copper. 
The  silver  used  In  these  coins  Is  purchased 
from  the  bullion  fund,  which  was  esUbllshed 
by  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  for  the  deposits  of  gold  and  sliver 
bullion  (U.  S.  C.  1952  ed..  title  31,  sec.  358). 
and  the  alloy  copper  Is  purchased  with  the 
annual  appropriation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint.  Gains  arising  from  the  coinage  of 
silver  bullion  are  credited  to  the  silver  profit 
fund.  Under  existing  law,  the  silver  profit 
fund  is  charged  with  the  wastage  Incurred 
in  the  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  coins,  with 
recolnage  losses  on  silver  coins  and  with  the 
cost  of  distributing  such  coins.  Other  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  manufacture  of  silver 
coins.  Including  salaries,  utilities,  general 
supplies  and  materials^  as  well  as  the  pur- 
chase of  alloy  copper  are  paid  from  the 
Btireau  of  the  Mint's  annual  appropriation 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  Section  2  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  authorize  the  use 
of  the  silver  profit  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
the  copper  alloy. 

The  enactment  of  section  2  would  elimi- 
nate the  severe  strain  which  Is  often  placed 
on  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint's  limited  appro- 
priation by  changes  in  the  coin  demand  and 
changes  in  the  price  of  copper. 

The  major  function  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  is  to  produce  the  coins  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  Nation's  business  transactions. 
As  Indicated  above,  the  demand  for  coins  is 
subject  to  extreme  variations,  and  there  have 
been  many  occasions  during  recent  years 
when  the  mint  did  not  have  sufficient  funds 
to  produce  all  of  the  coins  ordered  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  branches.  Dtir- 
ing  periods  of  Increased  coin  demand,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  mint  to  purchase  larger 
quantities  of  copper,  from  its  operating  ap- 
propriation, than  had  been  anticipated  in 
the  appropriation  requested  for  that  period. 


Concomitantly.  Increased  eolnage  demands 
require  the  diversion  of  all  facilities  for  the 
production  of  extra  coins  and  the  hiring  of 
temporary  workers,  thereby  Increasing  the 
drain  on  the  appropriation.  Section  2.  by 
permitting  the  purchase  of  copper  from  the 
silver  profit  fund,  would  allow  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  more  flexibility  In  connection  with 
Its  problem  of  increasing  production,  sine* 
sufficient  funds  would  be  av.tilable  for  pro- 
curement of  the  required  quantities  of  cop« 
per. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment urge*  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
leglslatioo. 

AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LEHMAN  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (8.  3139)  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance and  related  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  separate 
matching  of  assistance  expenditures  for 
medical  care,  to  provide  gradually  for 
equal  matching  of  old-age  assistance  ex- 
penditures supplementing  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits,  to  make 
clear  the  purpose  of  encouraging  States 
to  provide  assistance  and  services  to  help 
strengthen  family  life  and  to  help  needy 
families  and  Individuals  attain  self-sup« 
port  or  self-care,  to  assist  in  improving 
administration  of  public -assistance  pro- 
grams through  research  and  training,  to 
Improve  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


THE  CYPRUS  DILEMMA  —  ADDI- 
TIONAL C08PONSORS  OF  RESO- 
LUTION 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
March  13.  1956. 

The  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  to  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  229)  favoring  self-rule  by 
the  people  of  Cyprus,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Lehman  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) on  March  13, 1956. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LANOER: 
Address  delivered  by  him  at  the  71st  meet- 
ing of  the  West  Virginia  Bar  Aa«)ciatlon. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
SEGREGATION  —  DECLARATION 
BY  19  SENATORS 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
never  before  in  my  brief  tenure  in  the 
Senate  have  I  had  occasion  to  be  pro- 
foundly shocked  by  the  actions  of  some 
of  my  colleagues.  Defeats  on  certain 
legislative  matters  which  I  hold  dear 
naturally  have  disturbed  me.  but  I  have 
recognized  such  defeats  as  an  occasional 
result  of  parliamentary  warfare. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  the  declaration  of 
19  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
presented  in  this  Chamber  Monday  is  a 
matter  so  shameful  that  it  wlU  forever 
be  a  dark  page  in  American  history. 

To  fight  for  one's  personal  convictions 
in  legislative  debate:  to  argue  one's  po- 
sition before  the  courts  of  this  land;  to 
disagree  with  the  final  outcome — is  a 
basic  right  insured  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  use  of  the  Senate  by  19  Senators — 
many  of  whom  I  bold  in  the  highest 
esteem — to  proclaim  and  urge  defiance  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  public-school  cases  is  an  act  that 
cries  out  for  condemnation.  This  decla- 
ration may  not  be  outright  sedition,  but 
it  certainly  is  subversive  in  its  intent  to 
tmdermine  the  integrity  of  the  judicial 
system  of  this  Nation. 

That  the  19  Senators  felt  very  strongly 
about  their  position  to  use  the  Senate 
chamber  for  a  soundingboard  for  their 
prejudices — I  have  no  doubt.  But  in  the 
heat  of  their  passion.  I  fear  these  Sena- 
tors have  begun  a  tunnel  under  the  foun- 
dations of  our  Government.  The  rami- 
fications of  the  move  will  go  far  beyond 
the  question  of  segregation  in  public 
schools. 

No  amotmt  of  phrasing  In  this  decla- 
ration— such  as  tiie  pledge  to  use  law- 
ful means  to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court 
decision — can  dim  the  hatred  axMl  open 
defiance  of  law  and  order  poorly  hidden 
within.  How  will  the  people  of  these 
SUtes  react — when  their  representatives 
to  the  highest  legislative  body  of  this 
land  set  an  example  of  this  nature? 
These  representatives  cannot  evade  re- 
sponsibility simply  by  inserting  the 
phrase  "lawful  means"  in  their  outra- 
geous manifesto. 

This  document  charges  that  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  destroying 
amicable  relatione  between  the  white  and 
Negro  races;  that  it  is  planting  hatred 
and  suspicion  where  there  has  been 
friendship  and  understanding.  The 
Negro  who  is  denied  the  right  to  vote; 
the  Negro  who  Is  murdered  by  white  men; 
the  Negro  who  is  barred  from  educa- 
^  tional  facilities  because  of  the  color  of 
his  skin — he  understands  the  system.  Mr. 
President,  but  he  has  no  friendship.  It 
is  the  system  he  seeks  to  destroy. 

One  of  the  Senators  who  put  his  name 
to  this  infamous  declaration  Monday 
said  that  a  historic  event  had  taken  place 
in  the  Senate.  He  was  right.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  it  was  not  the  kind  of  history  of 
which  America  can  be  proud. 


SUGGESTED    WHITE    HOUSE    CON- 
FERENCE ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  in  the 
morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  NEUBERGE31.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12,  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion In  the  Senate  of  the  declaration 
on  the  segregation  issue  presented  by 
several  Senators.  I  proposed  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 


act  In  the  constitutional  crisis  which  is 
now  in  the  process  of  developing  in  our 
Nation.  I  renew  today  my  suggestion 
that  the  President  call  a  White  House 
conference  to  seek  solutions  of  the  Issues 
of  race  relations  raised  by  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
ruling  that  racial  segregation  in  public 
schools  violates  the  14th  amendment  of 
our  Constitution.  Such  a  White  House 
conference  might  be  attended  by  Gov- 
ernors, Senators,  Representatives,  and 
other  officials  of  the  States  which  seek 
to  perjjetuate  racial  segregation  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  well  as  by  other  private  com- 
munity leaders  drawn  from  the  races 
which  together  constitute  the  American 
people. 

The  conference  should  go  beyond  the 
Issue  of  segregation  in  public  education 
to  consider,  also,  the  pre^jervation  of  law 
and  order  and  the  protection  of  personal 
security  and  civil  rights,  which  have 
been  placed  under  great  pressure  by  the 
strong  feelings  accompanying  this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  what  I  told  the 
Senate  on  March  12:  This  developing 
emergency  in  our  democracy  is  so  grave ; 
it  holds  such  danger  to  our  country  both 
at  hcmie  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
in  the  world  whose  skins  are  of  colors 
other  than  white — that  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  President  to  use  the  great  re- 
sources of  leadership  inherent  in  his 
ofBce  to  intervene  to  avoid  this  growing 
crisis  before  incalculable  damage  has 
been  done.  There  have  been  White 
House  conferences  and  similar  meetings 
on  far  less  important  subjects,  Mr. 
President.  Can  any  issue  demand  the 
President's  attention  today  more  imme- 
diately and  more  urgently  than  the  se- 
ctirity  and  the  civil  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  stature  of  our  country  as 
a  true  democracy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world? 

rmXSIDEMT    SHOULD   APPOIHT   a   COMMISStON    AT 
OHCK 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an- 
other step  the  President  can  and  should 
take  at  once,  in  addition  to  calling  a 
White  House  conference  on  the  imme- 
diate crisis.  He  should  establish  a  com- 
mission on  race  relations  and  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens  of  all  races, 
whether  they  be  the  majority  or  a  small 
and  «'eak  minority  in  the  communities 
in  which  they  live. 

In  his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  President  Eisenhower  suggested 
to  Congress  the  creation  of  a  commission 
to  investigate  charges  that  colored  citi- 
Bens  are  being  deniW  the  right  to  vote 
and  are  being  subjected  to  econ(»nic 
pressure.  The  President  has  the  power 
to  establish  such  a  commission  himself, 
at  any  time  he  really  wants  to  do  so. 
I  urge  the  President  to  do  so  now,  if 
be  recognizes  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion— which  I  believe  to  be  plain  to  any 
responsible  observer. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  such  a  com- 
mission need  not  be  limited  exclusively 
to  the  alleged  violation  of  Negro  rights. 
as  the  President  suggested  in  his  mes- 
sage on  the  state  of  the  Union.  They 
might  well  be  broadened  to  give  the 
commission  freedom  to  range  over  the 
entire  complex  range  of  problems  which 


necessarily  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
present  historic  adjustment  to  full  de- 
mocracy and  individual  equality,  which 
we  must  achieve  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Presidents  In  recent  years  have  fre- 
quently appointed  commissions  for  many 
different  tasks  of  public  concern — some 
large,  some  minor,  but  none  more  ur- 
gent than  the  one  today  Involving  civil 
rights  and  law  and  order,  which  calls  for 
action  now. 

Let  me  cite  only  a  few  characteristic 
examples.  President  Truman  created, 
by  Executive  orders,  the  President's 
Ccmunission  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the 
NaUon.  in  1951;  and,  in  1952,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  Earlier,  he  had  set  up. 
by  letters,  his  Commission  Higher  Ed- 
ucation, and  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission.  Most  directly  to  the 
point,  Mr.  President,  are  two  committees 
set  up  by  President  Truman  by  Execu- 
tive orders  to  inquire  into  race  relations: 
The  President's  C(«imittee  on  CivH 
Rights,  in  1946 ;  and  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equality  of  Treatment  and 
Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces,  in 
1948. 
pizsmEMT  nscvHown  has  AproiNTa)  othzs 

OOMMISSIOMS 

Instead  of  acting  himself  to  forestall 
the  present  crisis,  or  to  exercise  leader- 
ship toward  its  solution.  President  Eisen- 
hower has  only  sent  his  brief  request  to 
Congress  to  create  a  commission.  Yet 
this  is  not, because  of  any  doubt  on  the 
President's  part  that  he  has  the  author- 
ity to  act.  President  Eisenhower  him- 
self has  used  Presidential  commissions 
when  he  has  thought  that  a  problem 
really  deserved  Executive  study  and  ac- 
tion. Thus,  we  have  had  an  Executive 
order,  by  President  Eisenhower,  creating 
the  President's  Water  Resources  Policy 
Commission;  an  Executive  order  for  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Government 
Housing  Policies  and  Programs;  a  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  a  Na- 
tional Highway  Program;  and  a  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Veterans'  Pensions. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  President 
to  act  in  the  field  of  race  segregation 
and  civil  rights.  Surely  no  one  can 
maintain  that  housing  or  roads  or  vet- 
erans' pensions  or  water  policy — and  no 
one  is  more  conscious  than  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  of  the  importance 
of  our  water -resources  policy — are  more 
urgent  than  the  great  constitutional  con- 
troversy over  the  right  of  Americans  not 
to  be  segregated  by  the  color  of  their 
skins.  This  Issue  of  the  absolute  equal- 
ity of  Americans  of  all  races,  under  our 
laws,  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  dem- 
ocratic principles.  That  is  what  the 
great  American  experiment  is  all  about, 
Mr.  President,  In  our  own  lifetime,  as 
events  are  developing  around  us,  we  can 
see  that  this  issue  is  vital  to  the  role  of 
our  Nation  in  world  history. 

Mr.  President,  President  Eisenhower 
should  both  call  a  White  House  confer- 
ence and  create  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion in  the  area  of  race  relations.  There 
need  be  no  unnecessary  overlapping  be- 
tween the  two.  An  immediate  White 
House  conference,  attended  by  re^xm- 
sible  leaders  from  the  communities  most 
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concerned  with  the  present  threat  of 
danger  to  personal  security  could  cer- 
tainly help  to  reverse  the  apparent  trend 
toward  greater  and  greater  lntemper« 
ance  in  expression  and  action  on  race 
matters  on  both  sides.  It  could  seek 
means  of  reassuring  the  Nation  that  the 
authority  of  all  of  its  legal  institutions 
will  be  directed  at  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  every  citizen,  and  that  none 
shall  be  a  victim  of  tacit  lawlessness. 

A  commission,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
needed  for  a  longer-range  study — by 
qualified  private  individuals  not  them- 
selves responsible  for  immediate  govern- 
mental decisions — of  the  problems  ac- 
companying adjustment  to  the  end  of 
racial  segregation  in  this  country.  These 
problems  will  be  with  us  for  years  to 
come.  Mr.  President.  We  all  know  and 
realize  that  segregation  will  not  disap- 
pear overnight.  The  process  of  change 
will  be  di£&cult  and  will  call  for  under- 
standing on  both  sides.  It  will  have  to 
be  a  matter  of  continuous  study  and 
attention  at  every  level  of  social  respon- 
sibility. The  sooner  we  start  to  organize 
this  kind  of  study  and  give  attention  to  it. 
the  better.  I  hope  President  Elsenhower 
will  use  the  great  prestige  of  his  high 
office  at  once  toward  leading  the  Nation 
in  organizing  this  great  effort  to  meet  the 
developing  crisis. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  dealing  with  this 
problem,  entitled  "Stop  a  Fire  Before  It 
Starts,"  from  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor of  February  29,  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Stop  a  Ptax  Bxforx  It  Stakts 

Make  no  mistake;  positions  on  the  segrega- 
tion Issue  are  hardening,  tensions  are  rising, 
temperatures  are  going  up.  The  trouble  at 
the  moment  centers  In  the  Deep  South,  In 
the  State  of  Alabama  In  the  cities  of  Tusca- 
loosa and  Montgomery.  But  rising  tensions 
widen  excitement.  Higher  temperatures  can 
caxise  combustion.     And  fires  spread. 

For  these  reasons  what  Governor  FDlsom 
has  proposed  for  Alabama  and  Adlal  Steven- 
■on  has  urged  for  the  entire  Nation  bring 
notes  of  sanity  into  a  situation  fast  becom- 
ing far  too  emotional.  They  bpth  propose 
blraclal  commissions,  that  for  Alabama  to  b« 
appointed  presumably  by  Governor  Polsom 
himself.  And  Mr.  Stevenson  calls  on  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  name  one  for  the  whole 
country. 

Such  steps  should  receive  the  strongest 
poulble  support  from  every  thinking  person. 

What  might  such  commissions  accomplish 
to  today's  situation?  Study  commissions  are 
sometimes  set  up  as  devices  to  postpone  de- 
finitive action.  But  these  should  not  be 
primarily  study  commissions.  They  should 
provide  concentrations  of  leadership  for  both 
races  toward  reasonable  thinking,  toward 
cooling  tempers,  and  away  from  bitter  re- 
sentments and  frantic  fears. 

Some  observers  have  asked  whether  there 
la  time  or  room  for  compromise  between  hos- 
tUe  positions  already  so  far  advanced.  There 
is  more  room  but  perhaps  less  time  than 
ona  might  think.  Compromise,  however, 
may  not  be  the  first  business.  The  first  ne- 
cessity may  be  to  agree  to  disagree  for  the 
time  being. 

Important  as  may  be  full  abolition  of  seg- 
regatlon  to  some  Negroes,  as  complete  preser. 
vatlon  of  separateneas  may  be  to  some  whites, 
there  la  a  greater  value,  greater  to  everyone. 


•t  stake.  That  is  the  unity  of  these  United 
States  and  of  the  people  who  dweU  within 
them. 

The  two  race.s,  now  with  some  144  million 
whites  and  16  million  Negroes,  will  have  to 
continue  living  side  by  side.  In  North  and 
South  alike,  for  time  out  of  mind.  Are  they 
going  to  live  In  peace  and  friendliness  or  In 
conflict  and  bitterness?  Not  so  much  how 
the  segregation  issue  Is  finally  worked  out  as 
how  that  working  out  la  approached  la  likely 
to  form  the  answer. 

Respected  and  trusted  commissions  might 
do  much  to  persuade  the  leadership  of  both 
races  to  compromise  not  on  principles  but 
on  pressxires,  and  that  to  piuh  temporary  ad- 
vantages and  win  local  skirmishes  could  lose 
for  each  the  goals  it  seeks. 

Those  goals  are  no  longer  white  supremacy 
In  the  sense  some  whites  have  meant  nor 
racial  integration  as,  no  doubt,  some  Negroes 
have  defined  it.  The  goal  for  all  Is  a  modus 
Vivendi  In  which  races  and  Individuals  are 
neither  kept  apart  nor  forced  together  by 
law — In  which  voluntary  association  and 
dlsassoclatlon  both  are  given  the  freest  play. 


PROPOSED  RECOGNITION  BY  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  OF  THE  RED 
COMMUNIST  GOVERNMENT  OP 
CHINA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  of  us  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  the  Far  East 
have  been  very  much  perturbed  by 
rumors  that  seem  to  be  persistent. 
Those  rumors  are  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions there  will  be  a  strong  movement, 
which  has  a  chance  of  success,  of  recog- 
nizing the  Red  Communist  Government 
of  China  as  the  representative  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  in  the  United  Nations. 
This  move  would  displace  the  Nationalist 
Government,  now  headquartered  on 
Formosa,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  This  has  given  some 
of  us  so  much  concern  that  we  have  felt 
it  important  to  get  the  facts  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
make  the  situation  clear  and  develop  the 
support  of  public  opinion  before  the 
matter  comes  up  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

In  this  connection.  I  recently  made  a 
broadcast  on  this  subject,  along  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  also  some  public -spirited  citizens. 
These  broadcasts  were  duly  recorded  and 
will  subsequently  be  used  on  radios 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  broadcast  which  I  made 
last  week  be  published  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BaoADCAST   »T    Sknatob   Smtth   of   Nrw 
JnssT 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  a  member  of  the 
Porelgn  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  also  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Par  Eastern  Sub- 
committee. I  am  gravely  concerned  over  a 
situation  which  wlU  probably  arise  at  the 
next  session  of  the  U.  N.  Assembly.  The 
situation  Involves  a  proposal  to  unseat  the 
Nationalist  Ooverimient  of  China  as  repre- 
senting the  Republic  of  China  in  the  U  N 
and  to  substitute  the  credentials  of  the  Red' 
Communist  Government  in  Pelplng. 


We  cannot  separate  this  vital  issue  from 
the  general  situation  In  Asia  and  from  the 
menace  of  Russian  communism  throughout 
this  entire  area  of  the  world.  Prom  my 
numerous  visits  to  the  Par  East  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  I  have  become  aware 
of  the  causes  of  the  turmoil  there.  All 
Asian  countries,  and  especially  the  two  key 
nations.  China  and  India,  are  In  turmoU 
because  of  the  yearnings  for  freedom.  Inde- 
pendence and  self-determination  which  all 
these  countries  properly  share.  There  la 
definitely  a  revolt  against  colonialism  and 
Imperialism  In  any  form,  and  especially  a 
revolt  against  exploitation  of  these  weaker 
nations  by  some  of  the  stronger  nations  of 
the  West. 

We  in  the  United  SUtea  are  neither  Im- 
perlallsU.  nor  colonialists,  and  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  a  policy  of  aiding  aU  countries  to 
obtain  freedom,  independence,  and  self-de- 
termination to  the  extent  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  take  over  those  resixinsibllittes. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
Chinese  people  today  under  the  Red  Com- 
munist leadership  that  dominates  them,  are 
a  conquered  j)eople,  and  are  living  in  terror 
on  the  one  hand,  but  yet  hope  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  may  yet  find  Independence 
and  be  really  free  to  govern  themselves. 
They  have  resented  external  controls  in  the 
past,  and  yet  now  they  do  not  fully  realize 
that  the  present  control  over  their  lives 
and  their  future  is  the  result  of  conquest 
by  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow— the  foundations 
for  which  were  laid  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  These  fine  Chinese  people  with  whom 
the  United  States  has  been  on  such  close 
friendly  terms  :n  the  past,  are  now  being 
alienated  from  our  concept  of  liberty  and 
freedom  by  a  hostile  propaganda  that  is  en- 
deavoring to  destroy  the  real  love  the  Chinese 
people  have  had  for  us. 

1  am  one  of  those  who  U  definitely  of 
the  opinion  that  no  compromise  can  possibly 
be  made  with  a  Red  Communist  Govern- 
ment in  Peking  while  that  Government  to 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Kremlin's  world- 
wide program  to  take  over  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  Is  my  strong  conviction,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  continue  to  have  as  one 
foundation  of  our  foreign  policy  the  ulti- 
mate freedom  and  independence  of  this  Asian 
area.  The  key  to  that  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence  is  a  free  and  independent  China. 
Any  compromise  with  this  principle  will  slm- 
ply  entrench  the  diabolical  form  of  colo- 
nialism under  which  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  people  are  now  suffering. 
And  let  me  note  here  that  the  Importance 
of  Chinese  freedom  from  external  eontroU 
has  been  fundamental  in  our  American  for- 
eign policy  since  early  in  the  19ih  century. 
It  was  typified  by  the  so-called  open-door 
policy  of  Secretary  Hay;  by  the  doctrine  of 
nonrecognition  of  occupation  by  a  foreign 
power  as  laid  down  by  SecreUry  Stlmson; 
and  In  the  reiteration  of  this  later  prin- 
ciple again  In  the  middle  thirties  by  Secre- 
tary Hull.  There  could  be  no  worse  time 
to  abandon  this  historical  policy  than  the 
present  moment,  and  this  policy  Is  defi- 
nitely Involved  in  the  proposal  to  admit  to 
the  U.  N.  the  Red  Communist  Government 
of  Peking. 

Despite  repeated  declarations  by  two 
Presidents  against  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations;  de- 
spite unanimous  resolutions  by  both  Houses 
of  two  successive  Congresses  to  the  same 
effect:  In  the  face  of  continued  CommunUt 
defiance  of  the  United  Nations  Itself,  today 
the  Red  leaders  are  nearer  than  ever  to  their 
goal— namely,  the  control  of  Formosa  and 
other  strategic  areas  as  steps  In  the  con- 
quest of  Asia.  To  achieve  thU  goal  they 
know  they  must  be  given  a  place  In  the 
United  Nations  to  build  up  their  prestige 
In  Asia  and  to  frvistrate  permanently  the 
U  H:»  ability  to  rally  the  public  opinion 
of  the  free  world  in  the  fight  for  a  Just 
peace.  ' 


several  oenaiors.   i  proposea   uiat   uie 
President  of  the  United  States  should 


entire  complex  range  of  problems  which 


sible  leaders  from  the  commtmltles  most 
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It  to  now  clear  that  the  Communtots  took 
advantage  of  the  armistice  In  Korea  to  In- 
crease their  attack  on  Indochina,  and  so  win 
a  great  victory  there.  It  to  equally  clear 
that  they  hope  to  take  advantage  of  the 
armistice  In  Indochina  to  win  a  stiU  greater 
victory  In  Pormosa. 

The  President  and  Congress  have  reacted 
to  thto  new  challenge  with  firmness,  making 
clear  tx>th  their  desire  for  peace  and  their 
refusal  to  be  intimidated.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, the  aame  cannot  be  said  of  some  of 
the  governments  of  other  free  nations,  nca 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of  American  opinion. 
Despite  the  Peking  Government's  Indefen- 
sible defiance  of  the  United  Nations,  Influ- 
ential voices  are  raised  urging  further  nego- 
tiations outside  the  U.  N..  on  the  model  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  which  resulted  In 
the  partition  of  Indochina.  The  ultimate 
hope  of  those  who  fav<ir  this  kind  of  nego- 
tiation to  to  conciliate  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists by  admitting  them  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, an  aim  which  to  more  and  more  openly 
expressed.  Such  appeasement,  under  the 
guise  of  negotiation,  can  never  preserve  the 
peace,  nor  ultimately  establlah  a  free  and 
Independent  China. 

Our  country  has  been  involved  in  tallu 
on  the  amba£badorial  level  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  Geneva  since  August  1,  1055. 
We  entered  these  talks  l>ecause  of  the  pres- 
sures exerted  by  some  of  our  allies  overseas 
and  because  we  in  this  country  maintain  a 
belief  that  dtocxisslons  with  the  Communists 
should  be  held  if  there  Is  any  hope  that  they 
may  prove  productive.  We  also  entered  into 
such  negotiations  as  one  means  of  trying  to 
free  Americans,  held  and  tortxired  in  Red 
Chinese  prisons  and.  tn  «  larger  sense,  be- 
cause our  Nation  as  I  have  stated  Is  dedi- 
cated to  leaving  no  stone  unturned  which 
might  lead  the  way  to  peace. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  over  6  months' 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
In  Geneva?    After  37  meeting!,  and  over  100 
hours  of  talk,  only  35  Americans  have  been 
released.     There  is  definite  knowledge  that 
13  Americaru  are  still  In  Red  China's  prisons 
and  hundreds  of  other  American  citizens  are 
unaccounted   for.     In  spite  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  pledge   made  on  September   10, 
1955.  that  they  would  free  all  Americans  In 
China — a  statement  which  was  given  world- 
wide publicity  favorable  to  the  Peking  re- 
gime— we  still  find  oar  fellow  clt<eens  In- 
carcerated in  the  prisons  of  mainland  China. 
The   bad    faith   displayed    by    the   Peking 
regime  In  their  talks  with  the  United  States 
at  Geneva   are  still   another   Indication   of 
their  Inadmlaslblllty  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  Chinese  Communists  have  never  ob- 
served, or  even  paid  lipservlce  to.  the  U.  N. 
Charter  provision  resp'ecting  the  obligations 
of  all  nations  to  preserve  peace  and  to  ful- 
fill    their     International     agreement-.     The 
Peking    Communist    regime    has    sacrificed 
whatever  Integrity  It  might  have  had  as  a 
legitimate  government  by  refusing  to  honor 
Its  signature  at  Panmun)on  to  release  all  the 
thousands  of  U.  N.  prisoners  of  war.     The 
Chinese  Communist  rbglme  has  violated  Ita 
commitment  not  to  buUd  up  Its  armies  or 
air  force  in  Korea.     The  Communists  have 
broken  a  similar  pledge,  made  at  Geneva,  not 
to    enlarge    their    forces    in    Vietnam,    and 
their  promise  to  allow  all  who  wish  freely  to 
leave  North  Vietnam  for  the  South. 

Communist  China  Is  now  openly  and  ofB- 
claUy  fostering  the  International  drug  traf- 
fic, which  to  used  as  a  weapon  to  weaken  the 
free  world  and  to  finance  subversive  Inter- 
national Communtot  activities  in  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  has  a  complete 
dossier  of  facta  proving  that  the  Interna- 
tional drug  traffic  to  directed  by  the  highest 
government  aourcei  in  Peking. 

Theae  are  only  the  latest  Chinese  Commu- 
nist acta  of  perfidy — acta  which  have  fol- 
lowed their  direct  and  Indirect  aggression  in 
Korea.  Indochina,  Matoya.  and  llbet.     At 


the  very  time  when  the  U.  N.  to  urged  to 
admit  the  Peking  leaders,  they  are  giving 
new  proofs  of  why  they  cannot  be  admitted 
without  tearing  up  the  charter.  For  the 
cliarter  specifically  authorises  admtoslon 
only  of  "peace-loving  nations"  whose  record 
shows  that  they  are  prepared  to  fulfiU  their 
international  obligations. 

If  the  Chinese  Communtot  aggressors  are 
rewarded  by  having  the  Red  Government  of 
Peking  obtain  recognition  by  the  U.  N.  as 
representing  the  Republic  of  China,  and  If 
our  ally  of  many  years,  the  Republic  of 
China,  to  deposed,  two  things  are  certain: 

1.  Aggression  in  the  Far  East  aa  evidenced 
in  Korea  and  Indochina,  and  the  threats  in 
other  areas,  will  certainly  continue  at  an 
accelerated  pace. 

3.  But  in  addition  to  thto  danger  of  re- 
newed aggresfiion  by  the  Communtots,  both 
Russian  and  Chinese,  we  would  be  faced  with 
the  defection  of  other  free  nations  that  are 
watching  which  way  the  situation  to  going 
to  move.  It  wo\ild  be  a  sign  that  we  have 
yielded  to  the  pressures  and  have  encour- 
aged the  buUdup  of  those  forces  In  Asia 
which  will  be  In  a  position  to  compel  the 
submission  of  other  countries  In  the  area. 
The  concept  of  InevitabUlty  of  Communtot 
triumph  wlU  have  been  strengthened. 

How  can  our  policy  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent China,  and  a  free  and  Independent 
Asia,  be  continued  and  made  eflectlve  In 
any  part  of  that  vast  area  if  we  bow  now 
to  the  demands  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
for  admission  to  the  U.  N.? 

What  nation  In  the  area  will  be  able  to 
remain  free  If  its  people  have  before  them 
the  specter  of  the  fate  of  the  Free  Chinese 
who,  for  14  years,  fought  both  alone  and 
with  xis  against  Japanese  aggression,  who 
placed  their  trust  in  us  and  In  the  United 
Nations,  and  who.  In  their  hour  of  peril, 
were  let  down? 

China  today  to  a  conquered  country,  and 
in  my  Judgment  if  we  recognise  Red  China 
and  admit  her  to  the  United  Nations  we 
accept,  finally,  thto  conquest.  The  United 
States  can  never  do  this  either  morally  or 
strategically.  The  Immorality  of  recogniz- 
ing a  regime  which  has  killed  our  boys  fight- 
ing Its  aggression  in  Korea  and  which  has 
enstoved  Its  own  people  would  be  repugnant 
to  all  Americans.  Strategically,  Commu- 
ntot control  of  Asia — which  could  result  from 
the  recognition  of  the  Commiintot  power  on 
mainland  China — would  place  us  in  an  im- 
possible position  and  create  great  danger 
to  our  Nation.  Our  Pacific  defenses,  upon 
which  we  place  so  much  faith,  would  be  rela- 
tively useless.  All  that  we  would  have  be- 
tween California  and  Communtot  aggres- 
sion would  be  open  water. 

No  country  of  Asia  has  chosen  communism 
voluntarily.  But  Asia  to  in  considerable 
danger  of  going  Communtot  involuntarily, 
as  I  have  indicated. 

Who  can  blame  the  small  and  relatively 
weak  nations  if.  imder  these  circumstances, 
they  accept  whatever  terms  are  offered  them 
by  the  Reds? 

In  thto  broadcast  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  the  critical  Issues  ttiat  are  Involved 
in  the  movement  to  recognize  the  Red  Chi- 
nese regime  in  Peking.  It  to  vltaUy  impor- 
tant that  the  American  people  see  the  daI^er 
and  the  threat  not  only  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  but  very  definitely  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world.  I  repeat  again 
ttiat  the  yearning  for  freedom.  Independence, 
and  self-determination  by  the  peoples  of 
Asia  must  be  recognized  and  that  we  must 
leas  we  stand  firm  and  continue  that  asstot- 
aaatot  any  nation  which  desires  our  aastot- 
ance  in  attaining  these  goals.  We  must  face 
up  to  the  danger  that  these  masses  may  be 
brought  under  Communtot  domination,  un- 
ance.  The  future  aafety  of  the  world  and 
A  lasting  peace  depend  on  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Asia,  and  thto  in  turn  depends  on 
a  free  and  Independent  China.    Cliina  can 


never  be  free  and  independent  so  long  ■■ 
the  tragic  Communtot  control  dictated  by 
the  Kremlin  in  liioscow,  has  its  hand  on  the 
throats  of  tlie  freedom-loving  Chinese. 
Thto  Issue  to  a  challenge  to  our  United  States 
of  America.  We  simply  cannot  fa^»i  ttie 
world  in  Uito  crisis. 


BACKFIRE  OP  THE  AL  SARENA  CASE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
last  fall,  with  a  great  brasring.  the  Demo- 
crats entered  into  an  investigation  which 
was  dubbed  immediately  "the  Al  Sarena 
case."  Day  after  day  this  useless  at- 
tempt to  smear  Secretary  McKay  and  the 
present  administration  went  through  the 
inept  motions  of  a  case  already  lost. 
Many  days  have  passed  since  the  curtain 
came  down  on  this  sad  play;  but  those 
who  promoted  it  have  not  as  yet  made 
a  report.  I  doubt  that  they  will,  Mr. 
President,  after  realizing  that  out  of  the 
investigation  came  only  a  reflection  on 
their  own  administration's  policy  of  put- 
ting the  man  above  the  law. 

The  investigation,  which  started  with 
a  great  bray,  now  ends  with  a  heehaw, 
with  the  donkey  beating — as  the  News- 
Review,  of  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  says — a 
"hasty  retreat." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
editorial  from  the  News-Review,  of  Rose- 
burg, Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hastt  RrraxAT 

(By  Charles  V.  Stanton) 

The  backfire  siirroundlng  the  Al  Sarena 
case  seems  to  be  getting  out  of  control. 

Democratic  politicians  apparently  were 
sold  an  Idea  that  they  had  a  burning  Issue 
In  thto  Oregon  mining  case.  They  started  a 
great  fire,  expecting  to  smoke  out  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  McKay  and  to  scorch  Con- 
gressman Harbis  Ellswosth. 

But  now  the  backfire  to  threatening  to 
make  things  hot  for  the  originators  of  the 
scheme. 

Columntot  Drew  Pearson,  who  was  charged 
with  a  sciinilous  lie  by  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Hagerty,  when  Pearson's  colunm 
reported  President  Elsenhower  had  endorsed 
a  letter  to  "Dear  Doug"  urging  action  on  the 
Al  Sarena  case,  now  admiU  publicly  that  lie 
was  misinformed. 

Senator  Neubekcex,  prime  instigator  of  the 
issue,  tacitly  surrenders,  but  mutters  in  hto 
beard  about  "whitewash"  and  the  failure  of 
the  company  to  operate  Its  mines.  Instead 
of  selling  timber  obtained  through  the 
patent. 

It  to  true  that  there  lias  been  much  abuse 
of  the  mining  laws.  But  the  mining  laws, 
at  the  time  patent  was  sought  on  tlM  Al 
Sarena  claims,  made  no  mention  of  timber. 
Although  attempts  have  frequently  been 
made  In  past  years  to  amend  the  laws  and 
protect  the  Government's  Interest  In  surface 
rights,  no  change  was  obtained  until  Con- 
gressman Ellsworth  and  others  succeeded 
In  getting  the  amendment  through  the  last 
Congress. 

ISST7Z  Wn>ELT  KEPORTCD 

Consequently  the  Al  Sarena  case  hung  on 
proof  of  mineralization.  Under  the  previous 
admlntotration,  the  agencies  disregarded  the 
Uw  and  set  up  their  own  vartable  rules  and 
regutotlons.  The  owners  of  the  property 
were  stalled  off  for  several  years  In  trying 
to  get  their  patent  and  were  subjected  to 
heavy  expense.  Under  the  new  admlntotra- 
tion. an  impartial  examlnaUon  wae  made  to 
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tfelaiviliM  irtiether  the  pioyeity  was  miner- 
•llaad.  When  thla  esmmlBatton.  wMch  cor- 
feapoodetf  eloaely  with  former  proofs  sub- 
mitted by  the  eompuij,  was  reported,  the 
patent  was  granted. 

PoUttclans  opposing  the  administration 
apparently  were  led  to  beUere  they  could  put 
a  fire  under  Bepuhltran  leadership  by  cre- 
ating In  the  public  mind  a  belief  that  the 
administration  had  engaged  In  a  scandalous 
giveaway. 

They  schemed  to  take  afflrmatlTs  testimony 
during  hearings  in  the  Pacific  Nor tb  west. 
where  thorough  press  coverage  would  be  giv- 
en, while  rebuttal  testimony  would  be  taken 
in  Washington.  As  press  wires  out  of  Wash- 
ington carry  a  large  volume  of  news,  It  was 
expected  that  tbe  committee  hearing  would 
receive  little  attention,  and  people  wouldn't 
hear  the  other  side  of  the  argument. 

The  issue,  however,  was  quite  thoroughly 
eovere<I  by  the  press.  People  learned  the 
facts.  Newspaper  readers,  writing;  letters  to 
editors,  are  asking  questions.  Some  of  these 
questions  are:  Why  did  the  committee  duck 
so  quickly  when  a  former  Federal  employee 
admitted  he  had  offered  to  clear  the  case 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management — 
for  a  fee?  Why  was  the  committee  so  re- 
luctant to  ascertain  and  expose  the  source  of 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson's  misinformation? 
What  happened  to  assay  reports  and  proof  of 
mineralization  filed  by  the  mine  owners  prior 
to  patent  application? 

SBTTSi  or  pown 

The  investigation  came  to  a  quick  end 
when  the  truth  began  to  emerge  from  the  po- 
litical smokescreen.  When  It  appeared  that 
the  public  was  to  learn  the  true  facts,  the 
committee,  which  was  so  all-fired  auxlous  to 
"expose"  the  scandal  In  Al  Sarena.  started 
•euttUng  into  its  shell.  Uke  a  scared  crab. 

Congress  Is  vested  with  authority  to  make 
lnve8tl(?atlons  into  sll  activities  of  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  determlnlnt;  if  legis- 
lation is  needed.  This  Is  a  valuable  and  im- 
portant power.  It  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  exercised. 

In  late  years,  however,  we  have  seen  these 
Investigative  powers  flagrantly  abused.  They 
have  been  used  for  iK>lltical  Jockeying  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  laws  grant- 
ing investigative  privilege. 

The  committee,  which  made  mockery  of 
eo.igressional  privilege  in  the  Al  Sarena  case, 
still  has  responsibility  for  a  report  on  the 
functioning  of  Federal  agencies  handling 
publicly  owned  timber  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. This  is  a  report  which  could  mean 
much  to  the  economy  of  this  area.  It  is 
Indeed  to  be  hoped  that  the  conunittee  takes 
a  more  responsible  approach  to  Its  timber 
decisions  than  was  shown  in  the  Al  Sarena 
fiasco. 


SENATOR  THURMOND.  OP  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  expressed  their  high  regard  for  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Strom  TmrnMOND.  I  do 
so  with  the  most  sincere  appreciation  of 
his  patriotic  Americanism,  his  brilliant 
career  as  a  soldier,  and  his  constructive 
statesmanship. 

While  we  have  not  always  agreed  In 
our  approach  to  the  problems  that  have 
come  before  us.  I  have  always  been  deeply 
Impressed  by  his  outstanding  ability,  his 
unfailkig  devoUon  to  the  public  interest, 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  principles  for  which 
he  fights  so  courageously. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Senator  TmiMtOND  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  I  cannot 


praise  too  hlshly  his  unselfish  concept  of 
public  service  that  Is  not  restricted  by 
sectional  limitations,  but  advances  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

Senator  TTunmom  works  with  all  his 
splendid  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  to 
build  the  defenslre  strength  and  power 
of  the  United  States.  His  stand  for  a 
strong  America  embraces  not  military 
strength  alone,  but  also  economic 
strength  and  a  higher  level  of  spiritual 
and  cultural  strength. 

He  Is  a  dynamic  leader  in  military  af- 
fairs. He  holds  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Army  Reserve,  and  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers As.sociation  of  the  United  States. 

He  is  an  active  participant  In  a  long 
list  of  organizations  dedicated  to  civic. 
philanthropic,  educational,  and  patriotic 
purposes. 

The  many  honors  that  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive State  are  richly  deserved.  They  re- 
flect a  proud  career  of  achievement  in 
civilian  life,  as  well  as  a  proud  record  of 
honor  and  distinction  in  defense  of  our 
country  on  the  battlefield. 

As  an  old  soldier.  I  can  recall  with  the 
highest  admiration  his  service  in  World 
War  n,  when  he  stepped  down  from  the 
circuit  court  bench  to  volunteer  for  ac- 
tive duty.  Prom  our  own  country  and 
from  our  allies  he  received  numerous 
decorations  for  extraordinary  heroism 
and  outstanding  performance  of  duty  In 
action  against  the  enemy. 

I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiments  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  when  I  say 
to  our  good  friend  and  colleague  that  the 
announcement  of  his  resignation,  while 
not  unexpected,  brings  us  a  feeling  of 
sadness. 

We  wish  him  well.  Our  kindest 
thoughts  will  be  with  him  as  he  gees  back 
to  South  Carohna,  which  he  so  dearly 
loves. 


EFFECT  OP  TITANIUM  PRODUCTION 
ON  DEVELOPMENT  OP  AMERICAN 
PLANES  AND  MISSILES 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr  President,  on  Au- 
gust 19.  1955.  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  issued  a  staff  study 
on  the  progress  of  the  titanium  Industry 
in  the  United  States,  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  import  to  our  military  airplane 
and  guided-missile  program.  The  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  has  set  a  target 
of  22.500  tons  production  of  this  vital 
metal  for  1958.  and  the  estimated  pro- 
duction for  1956  is  around  14.000  tons. 
There  is  an  unconfirmed  newspaper  re- 
port that  Russian  production  of  titanium 
is  95.000  tons  per  year. 

I  consider  Maj.  Alexander  de  Seversky 
an  outstanding  authority  on  airpower; 
and  I  wrote  to  him,  asking  whether.  Iri 
his  opinion,  the  low  target  set  by  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  for  ti- 
tanium production  is  Inhibiting  its  being 
designed  into  futiu-e  American  planes 
and  missiles.  Major  de  Seversky  has  not 
yet  answere<J  that  question.  He  replied. 
"The  question  you  raised  may  prove  to 
be  so  crucial  to  our  aeronautical  leader- 
ship that  I  felt  I  should  give  the  matter 
full  study  before  sending  you  my  views." 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  consider  the 
information  In  the  reply  by  Major  de 


Seversky  to  be  so  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  letter  of  March  7.  1956,  together 
With  attachments  referred  to  In  the  let- 
ter, printed  In  the  Rbcoko.  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  letter 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

H«w  Toax.  M.  Y..  Jfarch  7, 1959. 
The  Honorable  Jamsb  B.  Mcaasr. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  DC. 

Dkai  Sknatob  iftnuuT:  More  than  a  year 
ago.  on  February  7,  1B65.  I  maUed  you  an 
article,  published  December  13.  1»M.  la 
which  I  had  'varned  the  American  people 
that  '•powerfi'l  Soviet  long-range  Jet  bomb- 
ers— the  T-37S — are  being  delivered  to  the 
Russian  Air  rorce."  and  that  we  "must  be 
aware  that  "the  great  deterrent' — our  atomic 
supericrlty — is  passing  into  enemy  hands, 
not  because  of  the  enemy's  increasing  stock- 
pile of  nuclear  weapons  but  becaxise  he  la 
acquiring  superior  means  of  delivery.  Un- 
less we  make  a  supreme  effort,  we  are  doomed. 
Just  run-of-the-mill  research  and  develop- 
ment is  not  enough." 

Last  September.  I  addreaaed  another  mea- 
aage  to  my  fellow  citizens,  via  an  article, 
published  in  This  Week  magaalne,  entitled 
•  Dont  Let  Censorship  Destroy  Us."  ThouRb 
this  publication  has  a  circulation  approach- 
ing la  million  and  is  distributed  in  35  cities 
throughout  the  Nation,  since  the  article  ap- 
peared while  Congress  was  in  recess.  It  la 
quite  possible  that  It  escaped  your  attention 
at  the  time.  However.  tx>cause  Its  contents 
have  lost  none  of  their  original  timeliness 
In  the  intervening  months,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  that  article  for  your  reference. 

In  It.  I  state  that  "the  whole  mUltary  phi- 
losophy mu£t  be  changed,  or  we  shall  for- 
ever traU  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  In 
conventional  aircraft,  but  in  InterconU- 
nental  ballistic  missiles."  No  such  changes 
were  made,  and  we  are  now  faced  with  the 
alarming  fact  of  Russia's  emergence  as  a 
leader  in  Intercontinental  bomber  and  bal- 
listic missile  development. 

To  a  student  of  the  poUtlco-mllitary  art. 
the  consequences  of  the  accelerated  rate  of 
enemy  technological  progress  were  clearly 
foreseeable.  Thus  I  was  able  to  warn,  over 
a  year  ago.  that  "  the  great  deterrent'  •  •  • 
U  passing  into  enemy  hands."  Today,  that 
frightful  prospect  has  become  a  reality,  for 
With  supersonic  jet  aircraft,  even  unaug- 
mented  by  ballistic  missiles,  Russia  can  neu- 
Ualize  simultaneously  all  of  ou.  NATO  and 
overseas  chain  of  alrbases  and  by  such  ac- 
tion emasculate  the  retaliatory  power  of 
our  strategic  air  command. 

As  a  result,  the  Ublcs  are  now  being 
turned.  Unless  we  make  a  superhuman  ef- 
fort to  regain  technological  leadership,  it  is 
Russia  that  will  have  the  deterrent  force. 
It  U  the  Communlsu  who  wlU  possess  the 
power  Of  persuasion  over  the  free  world 
through  the  threat  of  massive  retaliation, 
should  our  foreign  poUcy  be  contrary  to  their 
liking. 

In  spite  of  this  drastic  readjustment  In  the 
power  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  during  1855.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Wilson,  commenting  on  the  1957 
military  budget,  found  it  possible  to  state 
that,  "Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  Interna- 
tional situation  during  the  past  year  which 
would  indicate  the  necessity  for  any  major 
change  In  these  policies  and  concepu." 

Similarly  unrealistic,  in  my  opinion.  U 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles'  recent  con*-ntlon. 
before  a  congressional  conunlttee.  that  the 
Soviet  policy  has  failed  and  "today  they  are 
trying  to  figure  out  how  they  are  going  to 
get  a  better  one."  In  actuality,  however. 
Communist  policy  not  only  has  not  failed 
but  has  made  fantastic  progress,  primarily 
through  the  default  and  errors  of  the 
Western   Powers.     Soviet   leaders   can    now 
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afford  to  make  Internal  and  foreign  policy 
changes  and  relax  their  iron  grip  on  their 
people  and  satellites,  since  obedience  through 
intimidation  la  being  replaced  by  willing 
cooperation  through  healthy  respect  for  Rus- 
sia's rising  Industrial  and  military  power 
vis-a-vis  the  free  world.  Because  of  thla 
growing  strength  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R..  the  na- 
ti'^ns  of  the  world  no  longer  know  exactly  on 
whose  bandwagon  it  is  more  profitable  to 
climb;  and  no  amount  of  economic  help 
alone  can  Influence  their  decision. 

As  I  explnlned  in  the  enclosed  article,  the 
American  people  must  be  made  aware  of 
"the  shocking  condition  of  otir  national  secu- 
rity." An  immediate,  full-scale  debate  on 
cur  defense  and  foreign  policies  Is  impera- 
tive If  we  are  to  meet  tbe  perU  that  facea 
us.  Only  through  such  debate  can  the  cltl- 
renry  effect  the  fundamental  policy  change 
that  are  essential  to  our  national  survival. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

AUJIANDEB  p.  DX  SCVCXSKT. 

P.  8. — Please  forgive  me  for  not  yet  an- 
swering your  letter  of  February  17.  How- 
ever, the  question  you  raised  may  prove  to 
t>e  so  crucial  to  our  aeronautical  leadership 
that  I  felt  I  should  give  the  matter  fuU  study 
before  sending  you  my  views.  As  It  hap- 
pened, in  the  interim  I  was  asked  to  deliver 
a  rather  Important  lecture  before  the  Air 
War  College,  the  preparation  of  which  taxed 
all  my  available  time.  I  assure  you  that 
you  will  bear  from  me  very  shortly. 

A.  P.  ox  S. 

Don't  Let  CxNSoasHir  Dfstrot  Ua! 
(By  Alexander  P,  de  Seversky) 

Question :  Today's  que? t!on  comes  from 
Mary  Alice  Applegate,  of  Glendale.  Calif.,  and 
is  in  two  parts: 

First:  "Major  de  Seversky,  do  you  think 
the  American  people  are  being  given  a  true 
picture  of  the  relative  strength  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  air  power?" 

Second:  "Does  talking  about  our  defense 
wrakne.sses  make  us  etronger  or  weaker? 
Does  It  help  us  see  how  we  can  protect  our- 
selves, or  does  It  give  valuable  information  to 
potential  enemies?" 

Answer:  As  to  the  first  question,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  answer  Is  an  emphatic  "No." 

The  true  facts  of  our  military  position  are 
beln^  hidden  from  the  American  people. 
Whether  by  accident,  thou(;htlessness  or  de- 
sign, we  are  being  milled.  As  the  enemy 
forges  ahead  with  superior  weapons,  we  wit- 
ness an  all-too-human  tendency  on  the  part 
of  our  officialdom  to  clamp  down  the  lid  of 
censorship,  and  divert  public  attention  to 
Other,  pleasanter  subjecits. 

For  example,  on  July  7.  at  the  height, of 
the  national  consternation  over  the  sudden 
revelation  of  Russia's  recent  leap  to  air  su- 
periority, a  mnnth-old  confidential  statement 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  was  resurrected  and 
adroitly  released  to  the  press.  The  headlines 
on  that  day  read.  "Dulles  Says  Red  System  on 
Point  of  Collapse."  It  lirorked.  America  re- 
laxed.    Who's  afraid  of  the  big  Red  planes? 

GBIM  TaCTH 

Such  tactics  are  often  rationalized  in  offi- 
cial circles  as  a  safeguard  to  protect  public 
morale.  This  Is  nonsense.  The  morale  of 
the  American  people  Is  !at  Its  height  In  tbe 
face  of  adversity.  At  sluch  times,  they  are 
spurred  to  united  and  vigorous  action,  pro- 
vided they  know  the  facts  and  understand 
tbe  predicament. 

What.  then,  are  the  fuleta? 

The  grim  truth  Is  that  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  Russia's  air  might  has.  qualitatively, 
pushed  America  back  to  the  position  of  a 
third-rate  alr-power  nation.  In  size,  too, 
our  Air  Force  is  trailing  Russia's.  We  have 
now  lost  our  once-vaiinted  capacity  for 
"massive  retaliation"  by  atomic  air  offensive. 
As  this  was  the  one  an<|l  only  bar  to  Soviet 


aggression,  our  country  now  Uvea  prostrate 
and  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack. 

I  realize  that  these  are  frightening  state- 
ments. But  they  are  facts  which  no  one 
should  dare  to  hide  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. Here  is  some  of  the  evidence  on  which 
they  are  based: 

f.  Intercontinental  bombers:  Most  dra- 
matic of  the  Soviet  revelations  at  the  recent 
Moscow  air  show  was  the  new  T-37  inter- 
continental Jet  bomber,  the  "Bison."  The 
Soviet  Bisons  are  true  Intercontinental 
bombers  equipped  with  powerful  "bypass" 
Jet  engines  of  revolutionary  design  which  we 
failed  to  produce.  They  can  attack  the  en- 
tire northern  belt  of  the  United  States — De- 
troit. Plttsbtirgh.  Chicago — directly  from 
Siberian  bases,  and  return  without  refueling. 
From  data  available,  there  is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  this  bomber — already  operational 
w.th  the  RuFslan  Air  Force — is  superior  to 
anything  we  have  in  production. 

Both  our  current  operational  model  of  the 
medium-range  B-47  and  the  somewhat 
longer  range  B-52,  on  order  for  the  Air  Force, 
are  dependent  on  either  Intermediary  bases 
or  cumbersome  inflight  refueling  to  reach 
the  enemy  targets. 

Russia's  air  force,  free  from  dependence 
on  stepping-stone  bases,  can  strike  at  us  with 
"frightful  surprise,"  whereas  our  intentions 
would  be  revealed  to  the  enemy  in  advance 
as  we  poise  our  planes  on  overseas  bases  for 
attack. 

2.  Supersonic  fighters:  The  second  Russian 
surprise  was  a  flock  of  supersonic  fighter 
aircraft,  excelling  in  performance  our  present 
service  models. 

These  fighters  cannot  only  defend  their 
home  skies  by  knocking  out  our  current 
poorly  armed  bombers  like  so  many  clay 
pigeons  but,  striking  with  nuclear  weapons, 
they  can  pick  off  our  air  bases  on  the  Eu- 
rasian continent  like  so  many  sitting  ducks. 

3.  Turboprop  bombers:  The  third  Item  if 
great  significance  at  the  Soviet  air  demon- 
stration was  a  mass  flight  of  turboprop 
bombers.  Today,  and  for  several  years  to 
come,  this  type  can  be  regarded  as  the  most 
efficient  aircraft  from  the  point  of  view  of 
fuel  consumption.  It  can  carry  tbe  heaviest 
loads  and  achieve  the  greatest  range.  These 
new  Soviet  turboprop  bombers  can  reach 
even  farther  than  the  Bison  and  strike  at 
the  very  heart  of  our  country. 

WE     MISSED    THE    BOAT 

We  in  America  have  no  such  aircraft  in 
service,  because  we  could  not  get  delivery  on 
such  engines.  Our  great  industrial  Nation 
completely  missed  the  boat  on  that  score, 
both  militarily  and  conunerclally.  American 
turboprop  engines — only  now  beginning  to 
come  off  the  production  line  In  limited,  test 
quantities — have  not  yet  been  service- 
proven.  United  States  airlines  that  want 
to  use  American-built  turboprop  planes  are 
turning  to  England  for  engines.  At  best  it 
will  be  1957  before  our  own  planes  are  In 
operation,  while  British  airlines  have  al- 
ready been  flying  turboprop  aircraft  for 
more  than  2  years  all  over  the  world. 

It  may  well  come  as  a  shock  to  many 
Americans,  encouraged  as  we  are  to  believe 
in  our  technological  leadership,  to  learn  that 
America  thus  lags  behind  both  Russia  and 
England  in  aeronautical  development. 

But  I  am  not  alone  In  this  pessimistic 
opinion.  In  its  August  issue,  "Flying,"  a 
magazine  which  Is  dedicated  to  the  inter- 
ests of  aviation,  describes  Russia's  newly  re- 
vealed aircraft  and  comes  to  this  significant 
conclusion : 

"Only  two  vital  advantages  remain  to 
American  air  supremacy — a  proven  skUl  to 
wage  strategic  air  war,  and  a  superior  supply 
of  hydrogen  warheads." 

Since  a  "superior  supply  of  hydrogen  war- 
heads" is  of  little  value  without  supericv 
means  of  delivery,  the  fact  is  that  only  tha 
aklll  of  our  airmen  and  their  devotion^  to 
duty  stand  between  tu  and  the  potential 


enemy.  For  a  country  of  our  vaat  Industrial 
resources,  the  whole  affair  Is  tantamount 
to  a  national  scandal. 

That  we  are  today  outclassed  In  Inter- 
continental air  capabilities  is  not  an  acci- 
dent. And  that  the  full  facU  have  been  kept 
from  us  Is  perhai>s  understandable.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  stubborn  adherence  of  our 
military  leadership  to  "last-war  thinking"— 
that  Is.  to  strategic  methods  and  concepts 
valid  In  the  last  war  but  utterly  obsolete 
today.  In  World  War  n  a  system  of  inter- 
mediary bases  was  necessary.  But  today, 
aircraft  of  Intercontinental  range  exist. 

Here  Russia  had  an  advantage,  for  with 
no  inventory  of  overseas  bases  left  from  the 
last  war  it  was  Intellectually  free  to  develop 
a  trxily  intercontinental  air  wallop.  With 
singleminded  purpose  it  concentrated  iU 
effort  to  bring  such  a  force  into  being,  and. 
as  the  recent  Moscow  air  show  demonstrated, 
it  has  succeeded. 

Thus  we  are  on  the  brink  of  total  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  concept  of  "strategic-air-of- 
fensive-via-bases."  which  means  that  our 
huge  Inventory  of  limited-range  aircraft  to 
Implement  such  strategy  is  \iseless  and  that 
billions  of  dollars  spent  on  those  aircraft 
and  their  overseas  bases  wlU  now  have  to 
be  written  off  as  a  total  loss. 

PUBLIC   NEEDS    FACTS 

All  this  Is  a  grim  picture.  But  even  this 
picture  need  not  be  hopeless — if  the  people 
and  the  Congress  are  given  the  facts  so  that 
we  can  correct  o\u  defense  policy  while  there 
is  still  time. 

But  are  we  being  given  the  facts?  The 
best  answer  to  that  is  to  consider  the  recent 
Defense  Department  ruling  sharply  limiting 
the  issuance  of  information.  Under  the  new 
decree,  information,  to  be  released,  must  not 
only  pass  security  rules,  but  also  make  a 
"constructive  contribution"  to  the  Defense 
Department's  mission. 

Representative  Fbank  E.  Smith  spot- 
lighted the  danger  of  this  policy  when  be 
said:  "We  will  be  in  grave  danger,  however, 
if  we  allow  restrictions  and  censorship  •  •  • 
to  cover  up  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings 
of  the  people  who  administer  the  vast  opera- 
tions of  our  Government." 

Representative  John  E.  Moss  echoed  this 
thought  when  he  expressed  his  belief  that 
some  Federal  agencies  are  inclined  to  with- 
hold information  "to  avoid  criticism  rather 
than  for  reasons  of  national  safety." 

rOBESXES  CXNSOBSHIP 

In  1950,  in  my  book.  Air  Power:  Key  to 
Survival.  I  warned  the  American  people 
that  such  censorship  might  come  about. 
"The  terrific  strains  of  modern  total  war.* 
I  predicted,  "will  bring  censorships  and  regi- 
mentations tieyond  any  we  have  known  In 
the  past.  The  kind  of  democratic  criticism 
which  in  the  last  war  forced  vital  revisions 
in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  may  be  cur- 
tailed. Those  in  command  of  erroneous 
strategy  may  proceed  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
bitter  end." 

For  all  the  "sweet  talk"  that  now  abounds. 
it  Is  my  opinion  that  we  are  already  in  the 
beginning  stages  of  a  total  war  between 'two 
Irreconcilable  ideologies. 

As  the  fallacy  of  our  current  strategy  be- 
comes apparent,  and  exp>oses  the  failings  of 
our  military  planners,  it  is  not  surprising  if 
they  seek  to  keep  the  embarrassing  facts 
from  the  American  people. 

TRZ   LAST    TO    KNOW 

That.  I  believe,  is  why  the  recent  details 
of  enemy  air  strength, ,  released  so  widely 
abroad,  were  so  hard  to  pry  from  the  Penta- 
gon. 

As  a  result,  says  Robert  Hotz.  editor  of 
Aviation  Week,  "only  the  American  people 
remain  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  apparently  De- 
fense Department  policy  to  keep  them  there." 

But  withholding  or  suixeaslng  Informa- 
tion is  not  the  only  danger.  BquaUy  great 
Is  the  danger  of  presenting  information  in 
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■adi  •  way  that  the  public  racglrw  a  totally 
talae  Impre— Ion. 

A  frightening  example  of  irliat  X  mean  are 
the  recent  descrlptlcais.  baaed  on  Defense 
Department  eoiucea  of  the  Department's  new 
tactlca  for  limited  warfare,  stating  that  from 
BOW  on  It  la  poaalble  to  condtict  little  atomic 
wars  In  far  comers  of  the  globe. 

Sxich  little  wars.  It  Is  claimed,  would  be 
carried  on  by  conglomerations  of  BUbtnarlnes. 
naval  Tesaels.  light  bombers,  aerial  tankers. 
swarms  of  hOTerlng  helicopters,  and  cargo 
planes  carrying  men  and  supplies,  all  ap- 
proaching a  hypothetical  enemy  coastline. 
Then,  In  the  manner  of  a  last-war  combined 
operation,  this  creeping,  unwieldy,  vulner- 
able armada  supposedly  establishes  success- 
ful atomic  beachheads,  bases,  and  forward 
airstrips  along  the  coast. 


Such  a  plctvtre  Is.  I  believe,  dangerous  be- 
eaua*  it  gives  us  a  totally  false  senee  of 
aacurlty.  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter 
la  that,  without  intercontinental  air  su- 
premacy, small  nuclear  wars  are  not  feasible 
•s  an  instniment  of  national  policy.  Before 
«•  could  use  oxir  varlgated  array  of  limited 
weapons,  the  enemy's  alrpower — whose 
nuclear  weapons  could  sink  our  armada  and 
aton\lze  our  beachheads — would  have  to  be 
destroyed:  and  only  a  major  nuclear  war 
could  accomplish  that. 

CAM'T  AfTOaO  AFATHT 

Ror  can  we  rely  on  the  horror  of  nuclear 
destruction  to  serve  as  a  guaranty  of  perma- 
nent atomic  stalemate. 

Despite  all  the  blandishments  displayed  at 
the  Oeneva  Big  Pour  Conference,  we  must 
keep  In  mind  that  the  ruthless  Soviet  regime 
did  not  hesitate  to  liquidate  ao  million  of 
Its  own  people  to  i>erpetuate  itself  In  power. 
That  same  regime  will  not  hesitate  to  kill 
off  twice  or  thrice  that  numl>er  of  both  Rus- 
sians and  Americans  to  achieve,  by  force,  its 
goal  of  world  domination,  should  Its  present 
methods  of  Infiltration  and  subversion  fail. 

Hence,  as  President  Kisenhower  said  on  his 
return  from  Oeneva.  "We  cannot  afford  to  be 
negligent  or  complacent." 

Now  let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  second  part 
of  Miss  Applegate*s  question:  "Does  talking 
about  otn-  defense  weaknesses  make  us 
stronger  or  weaker?" 

Ify  answer  Is:  "Stronger,  of  course.**  In 
the  past,  things  moved  more  slowly.  But 
now  we  cannot  rely  on  enemy  action  to  spur 
us  to  last-mlniHe.  maximum  effort.  A  fu- 
ture enemy  would  aim  at  the  complete  and 
Immediate  destruction  of  our  industrial  set- 
up. There  won't  be  any  time  foe  second- 
guessing  on  strategy. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  enemy  agents 
can  move  with  comparative  freedom.  As  a 
consequence,  the  enemy  Is  even  better  In- 
formed than  some  of  our  top  officials,  who 
often  get  facta  colored  by  political  expe- 
diency. 

Therefore,  our  strength  must  be  inherent. 
and  obvious  to  aU.  A  free  society  cannot 
win  a  war  by  deception  or  surprise.  That 
la  why  there  must  be  no  censorship,  no  twist- 
ing, no  slanting,  no  covering  up. 

The  shocking  condition   of   our   national 

security,  no  secret  to  the  enemy,  must  be 

known   by  the   American   people  as  well,  so 

that  we  can  prepare  while  there  la  still  time. 

MOBX   THAir    MONrr 

The  recent  35-percent  Increase  In  produc- 
tion of  our  B-52  bombers  Is  a  meaningless 
sop   to  the  Nation's  anxiety  over  Bussla's 
expanding  air  power. 

The  appropriation  of  more  money  for  the 
Air  Force  will  not  alone  solve  the  problem. 
The  whole  military  philosophy  must  be 
changed,  or  we  shall  forever  trail  the  rest 
of  the  world,  not  only  In  conventional  air- 
craft, but  in  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles (IBM)  and  even  In  man-made  earth 
satellite  development. 


We  must  remove  the  curse  of  the  out- 
moded strategy  of  balanced  forces  and  free 
the  American  creative  genliu  from  the  con- 
fines of  this  fallacious  concept.  We  must 
recognize  the  Air  Force,  and  Its  expert  leader- 
ship in  air  wnr,  as  the  dominant  factor  In 
our  military  establishment. 

TO  accomplish  all  this,  the  Unlflcatlon  Act 
of  1947  must  l>e  repealed,  since  unification  of 
the  services  has  proven  a  failure.  Neither 
fish,  fowl,  nor  fiesh.  it  is  the  baric  obetacle 
to  the  development  of  sound  and  realistic 
strategy.  In  Winston  Churchill's  words.  "Air 
mastery  is  today  the  supreme  expression  of 
military  power,  and  fleets  and  armies,  how- 
ever necessary,  must  accept  a  subordinate 
rank."  Only  an  Invincible  Air  Force  can 
achieve  air  mastery.  And  only  air  mastery, 
in  our  hands,  can  prevent  the  nuclear  de- 
struction of  our  Nation. 

THX   SVOLtmON   TRrotT 

But  old  ideas  die  hard:  and  vested  inter- 
ests cling  tenaciously  to  their  accustomed 
position  of  power.  Small  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Admiral  Radford.  Chalrm.in  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  publicly  asserted  that  be 
is  agalnct  fundamental  changes  In  our  nUU- 
tary  strategy  and  that  If  any  such  changes 
are  to  be  made  they  should  come  gradually, 
as  a  process  of  evolution. 

Time  and  again  I  have  warned  my  country- 
men that  while  we  evolve  thus  comforubly. 
an  Inconsiderate  enemy  may  overtake  us  and 
destroy  us. 

QucsnoN  or  suavrvat. 
I  am  comp«!lled  to  warn  them  again  that 
as  a  result  of   complacency  in  our  defense 
esUbllshment.  plus  failure  to  face  or  reveal 
the  facts.  Russia  Is  already  overtaking  us. 

We  have  no  time  left  for  gradual  evolu- 
tion. Fundamental  changes  must  be  made, 
and  at  once,  if  we  are  to  survive. 


PTPTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  POOD 
AND  DRUG  LAW— PROCLAMATION 
BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OP  FLORIDA 

Mr.  HOLI.AND.  Mr.  President,  the 
year  1956  mark.t  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Act  of  1906,  and 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  the  same 
year.  Both  these  historic  laws  were 
signed  on  June  30.  1906,  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Perhaps  no  other  laws  have  reached 
Into  the  homes  more  than  these  two. 
They  have  touched  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Americana  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury through  their  wise  enforcement  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  AdministraUon  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
laws  were  enacted  by  the  Congress 
through  the  assistance  of  the  food.  drug, 
and  chemical  industries.  The  leaders 
In  these  great  industries  sought  to  raise 
the  standard  of  all  the  food  manufac- 
turers, canners,  and  so  forth,  bringing 
them  to  their  high  level  and  continuing 
to  give  the  American  people  the  safest 
and  most  plentiful  food  supply  in  the 
world. 

One  of  these  associations  which  has 
taken  the  lead  in  our  pure  food  and  drug 
laws  is  the  National  Agricultural  Chem- 
icals Association.  This  association  Is 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  supporting  the 
principles  of  Public  Law  518  of  the  83d 
Congress,  better  know  In  the  agrlcul-" 
tural  industry  as  the  MiUer  Act  This 
act  provides  for  adequate  pretesting  of 
agricultural  chemicals  and  for  the  esUb- 
llshment of  tolerances  of  ttiese  chemicals 
In  or  on  raw  agricultural  products. 

As  proper  honor  to  both  of  these  laws 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida 


has  Issued  a  proclamation  setting  a&ide 
the  week  of  March  19  to  25. 1956.  as  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Law  Golden  Anniversary 
Week  in  Florida,  and  has  invited  all 
citizens  of  our  State,  Individually  or 
through  their  organizations,  to  observe 
this  anniversary  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  observances. 

One  of  the  observances  and  cere- 
monies will  be  the  presentation  of  the 
Governor's  proclamation  by  Dr  J  j 
Taylor,  chemist  for  the  SUte  of  Florida', 
to  the  honorable  George  P.  Lanick] 
Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  This  proclamation  will 
be  presented  on  Friday.  March  16.  the 
last  day  of  the  spring  meeUng  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  to  be  held  at  Holly- 
wood. Fla. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  proclamation  printed  In  the 
Record  In  recognition  of  the  action  Uken 
by  Hon.  LcRoy  Collins.  Governor  of 
Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamaUon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  la 
the  RgcoRD,  as  follows: 

Whereas  June  30.  IBM.  wm  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  slRnlng.  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  the  first  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  amended  and  reenacted  In 
1938  as  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  CoMueUe 
Act,  and  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act; 
and 

Whereas  1956  will  also  mark  the  60th  an- 
nu^  convenUon  of  the  organlration  today 
kiu>wn  as  the  Association  of  Food  and  Drug 
Officials  of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

Whereas  the  purity,  integrity,  and  abun- 
dance of  our  food.  drug.  cosmeUc.  and  pesU- 
clde  chemical  suppUes  are  unexcelled  in  the 
world  today  and  stand  as  a  tribute  to  the 
industries  producing  them;  and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  and  protection 
of  the  purity  and  Integrity  of  our  food,  drug, 
cosmetic,  and  pesticide  chemical  suppUes  are 
essential  elements  of  our  national  stren^h, 
safety,  and  economic  welfare;  and 

Whereas  for  this  protecUon  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  who,  as  cru- 
sader for  the  first  Federal  legislation,  becams 
known  as  the  father  of  the  pure  food  and 
drug  law;  to  the  dUUngulsljed  and  dedicated 
public  servanu  at  all  levels  of  government 
who  have  administered  these  laws  over  the 
years:  and  to  the  leaders  in  Indtutry  who 
have  supported  the  enactment  and  improve- 
ment of  these  laws  and  have  cooperated  la 
their  enforcement,  and 

Whereas  upon  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
act  of  1906.  the  Florida  Legislature,  at  Its 
next  session  In  1907,  responded  by  passing 
the  Florida  Food  and  Drug  Act  which  was 
patterned  after  the  Federal  act.  and  again 
when  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  was  passed  in  1938.  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature responded  by  passing  the  Florida 
Food.  Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act  of  1939. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  LeRoy  Collins,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  March  19-35,  1966.  as  Food  and 
Drug  Law  Golden  Anniversary  Week  In 
Florida. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Florida  to  be  afllxed  at  Tallahassee, 
the  capiui.  this  20th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1966. 

L«RoT   Counrs. 

€ii>vernor. 
Attest: 

B.  A   OSAT. 

Secretary  o/  Staf, 


DECLARATION   OF  PRINCIPLES   BY 
SOUTHERN  SENATORS  AND  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mrl    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Uie   body   of   the   Rbcoro   an   editorial 
from  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  en- 
titled "A  Milestone  In  the  South  s  Pight." 
al.so  an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Statement 
From  the  South,"  ant?  also  an  editorial 
from  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald 
entitled   "South  Has  No  Monopoly  on 
Thing  Called  Interposition." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rrcono.  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch) 

A    MlLXSTONB    DC    TRX   SOTTTH'S    FlCHT 

The  declaration  of  const itutlonal  prin- 
ciples, signed  by  100  southern  Members  of 
Oongress  (19  Benatoni  and  81  Reprewnta- 
tives).  Including  aU  those  from  Virginia,  is  a 
powerful  and  Impressive  document. 

It  Is  not  a  nulllflcationlst  defiance  of  the 
ITnlted  SUtes  Supreme  Court,  but  it  sets 
forth  in  strong  snd  unequivocal  language 
why  the  South  Is  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
the  Court's  ruling  against  segregation  In  the 
public  schools. 

The  signers,  with  distinguished  lawyers 
and  forum  Judges  annong  them,  declare  sol- 
emnly thst  the  Supreme  Court  Jtistlces  "un- 
dertook to  exercise  their  naked  Judicial 
power  and  stib.«tltuted  their  perRonal.  po- 
litical, and  social  ideas  for  the  established 
law  of  the  land. " 

Whereaa  ThurgtHxl  Marshall,  eouneel  for 
the  National  Asrociatlon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  says  that  the  signers 
"are  encouraging  lawlessness  and  mob  vio- 
lence." they  specifically  appeal  to  the  south- 
em  people  to  "scrupulously  refrain  from 
violence  and  lawless  acts."  and  they  declare 
that  they  will  use  "all  lawful  meaiu  to  bring 
about  a  reversal  of  this  decision." 

The  NAACP  agitated  ceaselessly  for  many 
years  on  behalf  of  a  reveruil  of  a  long  line  of 
Supreme  Court  decleiuns  upholding  segrega- 
tion In  the  schools.  Including  a  unanimous 
one  handed  down  as  recently  as  1927.  It  is  a 
bit  difficult  to  understand,  therefore,  why 
its  Reneral  counrel — who  finally  obUined  the 
1954  reversal  of  this  1927  decision— should 
now  accuse  the  southern  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  express  an  intention  to  seek 
a  similar  reversal,  of  encouraging  lawlCFs- 
ness  and  violence.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Court  has  reversed  Itself  dozens  of  times 
In  recent  decades  aKitaUon  for  a  reversal  of 
this  objectionable  decisicn  is  altogether  riglit 
and  proper. 

The  mere  fact  that  so  many  respected 
southern  Members  of  Coni^'ess  have  signed 
this  manifesto  should  carry  weight  with  the 
Supreme  Cctirt  and  the  lesser  courts,  and 
should  have  Its  Impact  on  public  opinion 
throughout  the  North  and  West.  This  is  an 
action  solemnly  considered,  and  solemnly 
carried  out.  after  due  reflection.  It  marks  a 
significant  milestone  in  the  efforts  of  the 
South  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  States 
to  control  their  own  affairs  In  the  field  of 
public  edtxation. 

Iftom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Statement  Fsom  thx  South 

One  hundred  southern  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  signed  a  declaration  of  principles 
pledging  to  use  "all  lawful  means"  to  upset 
the  Supreme  Court's  1954  decision  which 
banned  segregation  in  the  public  schools. 

The  declaration  was  severely  critical  of 
that  decision.  The  High  Court,  the  south- 
erners wrote,  had  abtiscd  its  Judicial  power, 
had  legislated  in  an  area  reserved  to  the 
States,  and  had  overthrown  an  "sstabllshed 


legal  principle  almost  a  century  old."  Yet 
the  words  were  not  inflammatory:  there  was 
a  tone  of  restraint  throughout  and  a  cautlotis 
admonition  to  extremists  on  both  sides  of 
the  segregation  question. 

Some  of  the  points  the  hundred  Senators 
and  nepresenutives  make  cannot  be  easily 
dismissed.  There  is,  for  example,  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Supreme  Court  did  overrule 
former  decisions  of  the  same  Court  which 
said  that  "separate  but  equal"  school  facil- 
ities were  lawful  and  that  such  schools  did 
not  confilct  with  the  14th  amendment. 

And  there  is  no  question  that  these  19 
Senators  and  81  Representatives  have  a  right 
to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  was  wrong. 
Just  as  they  had  a  duty  as  responsible  meti 
to  announce  that  their  efforts  to  avoid  or  to 
change  the  Coiut's  rule  would  be  limited  to 
lawful  means.  Just  what  they  propose  to  do 
they  did  not  say  and.  indeed,  quite  probably 
they  could  not  say.  For  the  pattern  is  a  dlf- 
fercn*.  one  in  the  different  Southern  States 
and  in  each  of  the  States  a  different  pattern 
can  be  found  in  different  commvuUtles.  In 
some  of  the  States  integration  Is  already  go- 
ir.g  ahead  slcwly;  in  others.  It  Is  a  long  way 
off. 

So  these  100  men  could  hardly  have 
agreed  on  anything  more  than  a  statement 
of  principles  embodying  use  of  lawful  mearu; 
but  the  fact  that  they  did  agree  on  that 
makes  their  statement  all  the  noore  serious. 
Jhar  among  these  men  are  men  who  would 
not  put  their  names  to  any  document  in 
which  they  did  not  Uuly  believe. 

Among  them  are  some  of  the  ablest  men  In 
the  United  Ststes  Senate.  Among  them  are 
men  who  are  known  as  conservatives  and 
some  who  are  known  as  lil>erals.  The  signers 
number  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 
Many  of  them  are  held  by  their  fellow  Mem- 
bers In  the  House  and  Senate— even  by  some 
who  think  their  views  in  this  matter  grave- 
ly wrong — in  the  highest  esteem. 

This  is  not  the  voice  of  any  calloused  dema- 
gog. The  hundred  men  spoke  for  mUlions  of 
people,  some  frustrated,  some  bewildered, 
some  disheartened,  and  some  fearful.  Not  all 
the  people  in  the  South  will  agree  with  these 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  opposing, 
even  by  lawful  means,  an  end  to  segregation. 
But  these  people  also  know  that  demagogery 
on  either  side  can  cause  great  harm  and 
undo  much  that  has  already  been  done  to 
better  relations  between  the  races  In  the 
South. 

The  Ccmgressmen  pleaded  for  understand- 
ing of  their  case  when  they  wrote  of  the  de- 
cisions upholding  the  right  to  create  dual 
school  systems:  "This  interpretation,  re- 
stated time  and  again,  became  a  part  of  the 
life  of  the  people  of  many  of  the  States  and 
confirmed  their  habits,  customs,  traditions, 
and  way  of  life." 

One  may  argue  that  the  custom  is  wrong 
and  still  know  that  no  court  can  change  a 
people's  thinking  overnight;  the  Supreme 
Court  recognized  that  when  It  hsnded  down 
the  ban  on  segregated  schools.  And  It  can 
be  dangerous  to  try  to  force  that  change 
immediately  on  an  unwilling  people. 

The  statement  of  principles  is  a  reminder 
of  that  danger.  Just  as  it  is  a  reminder  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  it  attacks  also 
called  for  understanding  and  restraint  on 
both  sides. 

[nom  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald] 

SoiTTH  Has  No  Monopoly  on  Thino 
Called  Interposition 

When  Southern  States  are  charged  with 
defying  the  Constitution  by  resorting  to  in- 
terposition against  public  school  integration, 
they  can  retort  that  Northern  States  resorted 
to  similar  tactics  in  the  decade  preceding  the 
Civil  War.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1842 
that  State  authorities  could  not  be  compelled 
to  help  Federal  authorities  enforce  the  1793 
Federal  act  for  return  of  fugitive  slaves. 


Thereupon  various  Northern  States  passed 

personal -liberty  laws  forbldlng  their  author- 
ities to  help  enforce  the  1793  law.  So  the 
South  put  across  a  new  Federal  fugitive  slave 
law,  as  part  of  the  compromise  of  1850. 

The  new  law  denied  the  right  of  Jxiry  trial 
in  fugitive  slave  cases,  forbade  the  fugitives 
to  testify  or  to  present  witnesses,  penaliaed 
any  person  aiding  them,  allowed  escape  and 
identity  of  the  prisoner  to  be  determined  on 
very  slim  evidence,  doubled  the  fees  of 
United  States  commissioners  enforcing  the 
act  if  they  decided  for  the  slave  owner.  In 
the  following  decade  new  personal-lilierty 
laws  contravening  the  1850  act  were  enacted 
by  Connecticut.  Kansas.  Maine.  Massachu- 
setts. Miclilgan,  Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin. 

In  Wisconsin  a  newspaper  editor,  Sherman 
M.  Booth.  WR.S  Indicted  in  Federal  court  for 
helping  a  fugitive  slave  to  escape.  In  1855. 
the  State  supreme  court  declared  the  1850 
Federal  act  unuonstitutlonal  In  upholding  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  Issued  for  Booth  by  a 
State  court. 

In  January  of  1857  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court,  reversing  the  State  court,  or- 
dered the  habeas  corpus  writ  vacated.  There- 
upon the  State  legislature,  in  1859.  resolved 
that  the  Court  had  gone  beyond  its  authority 
BO  that  its  order  was  void  and  without  force. 

The  Federal  Government,  declared  the 
legislature,  is  not  exclusive  and  final  Judge 
of  iu  own  powcis.  As  in  all  compacts  be- 
tween parties  with  no  common  Judge  be- 
tween them,  each  party  may  Judge  for  itself 
any  infraction  of  the  compact,  and  hence  may 
defy  any  unauthorized  action  attempted  un- 
der color  of  the  ConsUtuUon.  Sounds  fa- 
mUiar;  doesn't  it? 


BXTEND  THE  LIFE  AND  PONDS  OP 
THE  DELINQUENCY  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE—FULFILL  THE  NATION'S  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY IN  THE  FIELD  OP 
JUVETTILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary's  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  I 
have  been  most  anxious  to  see  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  on 
the  invaluable  work  performed  by  our 
group.  The  amount  of  money  which  our 
subcommittee  had  originally  requested, 
and  which  the  full  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  had  approved  for  transmit- 
tal to  the  Rules  Committee,  may  unfor- 
tunately be  scaled  down  once  again.  I 
hope,  however.  It  will  not  be  scaled  down 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  our  broad-gauged  Job. 

It  may  not  be  generally  realized,  but 
the  cost  to  our  country  of  a  few  individ- 
ual teen-age  gangs,  doing  damage  in  a 
single  American  city,  may  actually  add 
up  to  a  far  higher  total  than  the  modest 
amoimt  of  money  which  our  Juvenile 
DeliiM}uency  Subcommittee  will  be  get- 
ting to  complete  its  work  this  year. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  spending  for  congressional  commit- 
tees. But  I,  for  one,  have  always  felt 
that  it  Is  sound  economy  to  apply  pre- 
ventive expenditures  in  time,  so  as  to 
avoid  terrible  losses  later  on. 

Who  can  possibly  estimate  the  eost  of 
having  1  million  American  youngsters 
get  into  trouble  wiUi  the  law?  Who  can 
put  a  dollar  figure  on  the  cost  of  a  sin- 
gle broken  family — broken  because  & 
youngster  has  been  put  briiind  the  bars 
of  a  juvenile  home,  or  later  in  an  adult 
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jail?  Who  can  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
lost  income  which  that  youngster,  him- 
self, might  otherwise  have  made  in  his 
later  years,  or  the  cost  to  society  of 
tracking  him  down  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  keeping  him  behind  bars? 

At  any  rate.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
Senate  will  shortly  give  its  approval  to 
a  fair  compromise  figure  which  may  be 
agreed  upon,  so  as  to  complete  the  work 
of  our  subcommittee.  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  our  distinguished  and  in- 
dustrious chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Teimessee  tMr.  KktauvkrI.  in  stat- 
ing that  the  subcommittee's  endeavors 
will  indeed  come  to  an  end — with  no  fur- 
ther extension  whatsoever — next  Janu- 
ary 31st.  when  we  shall  have  rounded 
out  our  entire  program.  Pending  right 
now  are  important  subcommittee  re- 
ports dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency 
and  reUgion.  and  juvenile  delinquency 
and  the  terrible  evil  of  pornography. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  the  Nation, 
editorials  continue  to  back  us  up  and  to 
point  out  many  phases  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem.  One  such  phase 
Is  the  matter  of  parental  responsibility. 
Recently,  the  Nation's  greatest  law  en- 
forcement official,  the  honored  man  in 
whom  we  have  rightly  entrusted  most  of 
the  responsibility  for  apprehension  of 
those  who  evade  Federal  laws  in  inter- 
state commerce,  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  emphasized  how  crucial  a  role 
parents  may  play  in  discharging  or  fail- 
ing to  discharge  their  responsibilities  to 
their  youngsters  and  to  their  commu- 
nities. Mr.  Hoover's  frank  ani  vigorous 
comments  occasioned  widespread  edi- 
torial approval  throughout  the  coimtry. 
As  Mr.  Hoover  and  all  the  rest  of  us 
realize,  it  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  try  to  set  up  an  enforcement  and 
penalty  system  to  make  parent-  live  up 
to  all  their  responsibilities,  because  this 
Is  a  matter  of  individual  conscience  and 
of  community  conscience  in  awakening 
parent  mterest. 

I  send  to  the  de'^k  a  pertinent  editorial 
from  the  Monroe  Evening  Times,  of  Mon- 
roe. Wis.  It  also  raises  a  most  important 
auxiliary  issue,  namely,  the  matter  of 
parents'  responsibility  for  the  awful  toll 
on  the  Nation's  highways  because  of 
accidents  committed  by  reckless  young- 
sters who  drive  their  parents'  cars. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further 
grassroots  expression.  I  submit  another 
Wisconsin  editorial — this  one  from  the 
March  6  Janesville  Gazette,  and  entitled 
"Teen-Age  Boys  on  the  Loose."  It  is  a 
hard-hitting,  factual,  straight-shooting 
editorial  on  youth  vandalism  and  paren- 
tal responsibility  and  irresponsibility.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  these  two 
editorials  be  printed  jat  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Concre^ional  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Monroe  (Wis.)  Evening  Times] 

APATRT    and    CONSCtENCX 

FBI's  J.  Edgar  Hoover  placed  hU  finger 
squarely  on  the  principal  cause  of  Increasing 
Juvenile  problems,  now  lumped  together 
under  the  general  heading  of  "Juvenile  de- 
linquency." 

Mr.  Hoover,  in  the  FBI  law-enforcement 
b\illetln.  declares  the  basic  or  conunon  factor 
In  causes  of  rising  Juvenile  crime  stem  from 


two  reasons:  apathy  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  their  failure  to  properly  discharge  re- 
sponsibilities to  their  children. 

He  went  on  to  observe:  "This  basic  failure 
Is  appallingly  prevalent:  and  the  regrettable 
fact  Is  that  the  Irresponsible  parents  who 
neglect  their  duty  continue  to  do  so  because 
they  are  not  held  accountable  for  their  dere- 
liction. 

"It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  Juvenile  crime 
could  be  abated  If  parents  were  made  to  face 
legal  and  financial  responsibilities  for  the 
criminal  acta  of  their  children." 

Such  liability  and  such  accountability,  of 
course,  on  the  part  of  parents  long  have  been 
sought  by  legislators  and  Judicial  figures.  It 
results  from  the  growing  tendency  of  par- 
ents in  unfortunate  situations  to  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  confess  Inability  to  supervise 
the  conduct  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Hoover,  of  course,  speaks  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  crime  in  his  remarks. 
That,  naturally.  Is  the  only  province  of  the 
FBI  and  lU  reports  concern  only  those  situa- 
tions In  which  actual  delinquency  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word  Is  Involved. 

There  Is  another  field,  however.  In  which 
parental  apathy  and  disinterest  Is  glaringly 
apparent.  That  concerns  the  problem  of  de- 
fiant and  thoughtless  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles by  the  younger  drivers.  Many  of  these 
cars  are  made  available  to  the  youngsters  by 
parents  without  restraint  or  sense  of  obli- 
gation. 

This  parental  disinterest  in  the  traffic 
phase  of  Juvenile  conduct  occasionally  has 
tragic  consequences,  to  the  family  Involved 
and  also  to  parties  who  had  no  degree  of 
ne(;llgence  In  the  unhappy  accidents. 

Mr.  Hoover  would  apply  penalties  to  par- 
ents In  cases  of  Juvenile  crime  where  neglect 
of  duty  by  the  family  was  obvious.  We 
doubt  a  general  law  could  be  set  up  to  spread 
that  accountability  to  all  phases  of  the  Juve- 
nile problem  satisfactorily. 

Just  the  came.  It  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing  IX  we  could  find  an  Inspired  method 
for  reawakening  parental  cotuclence  to  the 
driving  situation,  as  weU  as  to  other  serious 
aspects  of  JuvenUe  difficulty  in  which  crime 
Is  not  Involved. 

[From  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Dally  Gazette] 
Tken-Ack  Bots  on  the  Loose 

Unrestricted  freedom  for  today's  youth,  so 
much  the  pattern  these  days,  occasionally 
results  In  actions  so  bizarre  as  to  Jolt  even 
the  Jaded  attitudes  of  the  overtolerant.  Such 
are  the  cases  of  two  Rockford  16-year-olds 
who  took  part  In  wrecking  rural  schools  in 
southern  Rock  County  a  few  days  ago. 

After  their  arrest,  they  admitted  not  only 
widespread  vandalism,  but  thefts,  burglaries, 
and  check  forgeries.  Moreover,  their  activi- 
ties extended  throughout  Rockford  and  the 
northern  Illinois  area  and  over  Into  Wis- 
consin. 

The  two  boys  had  as  their  companion  a 
22-year-old  who  did  the  check  forgeries  for 
them,  and  who  carried  a  gun.  The  three  of 
them  ranged  over  a  wide  area  looking  for 
anything  they  could  steal  and  convert  Into 
cash  and  took  obvious  enjoyment  In  wreck- 
ing anything  they  could  not  use,  with  a  spe- 
cial dislike  for  schools.  The  two  rural 
schools  In  Newark  Township  which  feU  vic- 
tim to  their  Ill-will  were  so  badly  wrecked 
that  no  classes  could  be  held  until  they  were 
repaired  and  cleaned  at  heavy  cost.  Fur- 
nishings were  literally  smashed  to  pieces. 

Though  neither  of  the  boys — only  16.  re- 
member—had a  Job.  one  of  them  owned  a 
convertible  automobile  which  was  used  in 
their  expeditions  of  pillage.  Among  their 
thefts,  they  admitted  stealing  300  gallona 
of  gasoline.  Their  attacks  on  the  Newark 
schoolhouses  took  place  at  3  o'clock  on  a 
Sunday  morning. 

One  of  the  boys  "lived"  with  his  parents, 
and  the  other  with  his  divorced  mother.    It 


Is  quite  clear,  however,  that  no  real  effort 
was  made  to  keep  any  check  on  the  boys. 
Any  parent.  It  would  seem,  might  wonder 
where  the  gasoline  was  coming  from  to  keep 
a  car  on  the  road  when  the  boys  had  no 
lei^ltlmate  means  of  getting  hold  of  any 
mcney.  Neither  does  It  seem  that  parents 
would  find  any  reasonable  explanation  of 
nightly  excursions  which  would  keep  16- 
ycar-olds  out  until  the  early  morning  hours. 

Unfortunately,  the  Rockford  boys  are  not 
unique.  We  have  many  others  nearer  home. 
Three  IT-year-olds,  after  a  tavern  visit  at- 
tempted to  escape  deputies  Sunday  nl^ht 
after  erratic  driving  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  patrol  fquad.  Even  the  Janesville  busi- 
ness district  has  Its  share  of  boys  on  the 
prowl,  looking  for  trouble.  Many  of  them 
are  equipped  with  cars  which  will  aid  them 
In  any  harebrained  scheme  which  they  may 
conceive.  Hitchhikers,  so  young  that  they 
ought  to  be  In  their  beds,  can  be  found  on 
the  highways  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 
Many  of  them  are  a  long  way  from  their 
hometowns  with  no  way  of  getting  back  ex- 
cept by  hitchhiking  with  anyone  foolish 
enough  to  pick  them  up. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  parents  to  be  spoil- 
sports to  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  Idle  driv- 
ing about  the  country.  Boys  of  school  age 
need  to  have  some  freedom  to  attend  sports 
events  and  other  activities.  They  need  com- 
panionship of  those  of  their  own  age.  But 
this  sort  of  freedom  need  not  b«  an  every- 
night  affair,  and  parents  ought  to  know 
where  the  trail  leads. 

It  U  Important  also  that  Iher*  be  soma 
parenui  check  on  finances  and  wher«  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from  to  cover  the 
Inevitable  expenrea.  Boys  who  have  Jobs 
not  only  have  money  for  enjoyment,  but  are 
more  discriminating  about  spending  it.  They 
are  aware  that  It  does  not  grow  on  bushea— 
and  they  have  less  time  to  engage  In  activi- 
ties which  could  lead  to  trouble.  ParenU 
surely  should  be  familiar  enough  with  per- 
sonal traits  to  know  whether  a  Job  would  ba 
a  stabilizing  Influence. 

There  are  enough  cases  on  record  to  make 
It  certain  that  some  parents  are  not  meeting 
their  responalbilKles  along  these  lines.  Po- 
lice and  deputies  on  night  duty  have  tha 
right  and  duty  to  obtain  identities  of 
younger  boys  they  find  on  the  streets  and 
highways  at  unieafonable  hours.  If  parents 
were  notified  and  rtq  jlred  to  take  them  into 
custody  when  no  plausible  explanations 
could  be  made.  It  might  go  a  long  way  toward 
emphasising  parental  responsibility. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  readmg 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  9166)  to  provide  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corpo- 
rate normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  ex- 
cise-tax rates,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.  R.  9166)  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise- 
tax  rates,  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program.  .     . 
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VBOPOaiD  STUVT  OF  FB>CaAI.  KXAT  OUBUia 
■T8TUC 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7,  I  put  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment containing  my  reasons  for  an 
amendment  I  sulunitted.  whose  purpose 
would  be  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  study  of  the  Federal  meat-grad- 
ing system  as  applied  to  beef.  veal,  lamb, 
and  mutton.  This  has  been  unfortu- 
nately interpreted  by  some  to  mean  that 
I  am  opposed  to  any  voluntary  Federal 
meat-grading  system  and  wish  to  see  it 
destroyed. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  I  beUeve  Federal  meat  grading 
has  rendered  a  service  to  our  country. 
My  only  objective  in  recommending  such 
a  study  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  De- 
partment to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  possible  to  improve  the  present 
system  of  meat  grading  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer  and  the  producer. 

I  believe  that  improvements  can  be 
made  in  the  system  which  will  meet 
some  of  the  legitimate  objections  which 
have  already  been  raised,  and  hope  that 
this  work  can  be  quickly  and  thoroughly 
done. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  propose 
to  call  up  the  amendment  which  I  have 
introduced. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendmoit.  which  is  designated 
2-17-56-B. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbcislatxvk  Clekk.  On  page  3. 
beginning  with  line  23.  it  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  line  4  on  page  4. 

On  page  4.  line  6.  to  strike  out  "105" 
and  insert  "104":  in  Une  15.  strike  out 
"106"  and  insert  "105":  and  in  line  24, 
to  strike  out  "lOT'  and  insert  "106." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  remind  Senators  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  limiting 
the  time  for  debate  has  been  amended 
so  as  to  provide  1  hour  of  debate  on  each 
amendment,  with  the  time  being  equally 
divided.  Therefore.  30  minutes  is  avail- 
able to  each  side. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
KxBRl.  who  Joins  me  In  sponsoring  the 
amendment,  as  much  time  as  he  may 
require. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  hear  the  Chair's 
announcement  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  did. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  continue  the  definition 
or  specification  of  standard  grade  of  cot- 
ton, as  is  now  provided  by  law. 


Senate  bUl  8183  as  reported  by  the 
committee  contained  many  commend- 
able and  valuable  provisions.  By  action 
of  the  Senate  the  provision  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, was  the  most  valuable  element  in 
the  bill,  was  stricken  from  it.  That  was 
the  portion  of  the  bill  which  would  have 
provided  90  percent  of  parity  for  cotton, 
peanuts,  rice,  and  wheat.  When  that 
provision  was  stricken  from  the  bill,  it 
lost  most  of  what  would  have  resulted 
in  increased  Income  to  the  average 
farmer  in  1956. 

The  change  sought  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma — and  also, 
I  might  say.  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Johkstor]  with  reference 
to  a  similar  amendment,  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  D/joelJ — is  to 
strike  from  the  bill  a  provision  which,  if 
enacted  into  law.  will  reduce  the  income 
of  every  cotton  farmer  in  the  Nation. 

If  section  104  (A)  beginning  on  page 
3.  line  23,  and  going  through  line  4  on 
page  4  remains  in  the  bill,  it  will  penalize 
every  cotton  producer  in  the  Nation  an 
average  of  from  $10  to  $12  a  bale  on  his 
production  for  1956. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
did  the  Senator  arrive  at  those  figures? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  arrive  at  those  figures 
on  the  basis  of  the  estimate  given  me 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  as  to  the  various 
methods  of  the  application  of  the  law 
tmder  the  language  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  me  tell  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculutre  and  the 
farm  organizations  have  figures  which 
show  that  the  amendment  will  reduce 
the  price  of  cotton  by  I'^io  cents  a  pound, 
which  would  be  about  $7.50  or  $8  a  bale. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  that  is 
correct  if  one  average  is  used.  However, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  is  not  limited  to 
any  single  or  individual  or  specific  aver- 
age formula,  but  has  available  to  him 
quite  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  the  way  they 
figure 

Mr.  KERR.   The  way  who  figures? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  way  the  Depart- 
ment figures  it:  and  the  testimony  shows 
that  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  that  provided  for  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  On  the  average 
grade  and  staple  the  price  would  be 
reduced  1.3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  KERR.  To  what  average  length 
of  staple  does  the  Senator  refer? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  average  of  the 
crop. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  shield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  Just  stated,  if  the  Secretary  uses 
the  schedule  of  premiums  and  discounts 
in  the  14  designated  spot  markets  for 
the  first  4  months  of  this  marketing  year, 
it  would  lower  the  support  level  of  each 


grade  215  points.  Using  the  average  of 
the  first  6  mcmths  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year  in  the  14  markets  would 
lower  the  level  of  each  grade  194  points, 
and  using  the  average  for  the  month  of 
January  1956  would  lower  it  144  points. 

Mr.  KERR.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen 
points  would  be  2.15  cents  a  pound,  and 
that  alternative  would  be  available  to 
the  Secretary,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  using  the  aver- 
age of  the  first  6  months  m  the  14  mar- 
kets he  would  lower  the  price  support 
level  for  each  grade  194  points. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  practically  2  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  he  chose  to  use 
the  average  for  the  month  of  January 
1956,  he  would  lower  it  144  points.  I 
am  informed  by  the  Department  that 
the  Secretary  has  a  right  to  take  the 
average  premiums  and  discounts  of  t'.ie 
first  6  months  of  the  cvurent  marketing 
year,  or  the  average  of  the  first  4  months, 
or  the  average  for  the  month  (rf  January 
1956,  or  he  could  use  the  1955  loan  sched- 
ule. Thus  he  could  vary  the  amount 
by  which  the  price  support  level  for  each 
grade  will  be  reduced,  if  the  seven- 
eighths-inch  standard  is  changed  to 
average  of  the  crop,  by  anywhere  from 
136  points  to  215  points. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklah<xna  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord, at  the  close  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Cotton  CounciL 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Senator  placing  the 
table  in  the  Record  at  any  point  other 
than  during  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  said,  at  the  close 
of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  table  is  prepared  by 
the  National  Cotton  Council,  but  I  in- 
vite attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
is  not  considering  includir«  the  provi- 
sions of  the  estimate  prepared  by  the 
National  Cotton  Council.  The  Senate 
has  before  it  a  provision  in  a  bill  which, 
if  passed  by  the  Congress,  will  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  under  it  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  whcnn  I  have 
no  more  confidence  than  I  have  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesse  James,  would  have 
the  authority  to  use  any  one  of  the  aver- 
ages Just  read  into  the  Record  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  LMr. 
ELLENDER].  On  the  basis  of  the  record 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  my 
expectation  would  be  that  he  would  use 
the  least  favorable  average  available  to 
him  under  the  law.  As  read  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
reduction  would  be  2.15  cents  a  pound, 
which,  on  a  bale  of  cotton  weighing  500 
pounds,  would  be  $10.75. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  have  estimates 
from  every  cotton  council  on  this  earth 
as  to  what  could  be  the  result  if  a  certain 
formula  were  applied,  but  under  the  law 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  cannot  tell 
the  American  cotton  farmer  that  that 
will  be  the  average  applied. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  beg  to  differ,  Inrt  if  tbe 
Senator,  on  his  own  time  later  on.  would 
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care  to  do  so.  I  should  like  to  have  him 
show  the  Senator  In  this  bill  wherein 
that  would  be  mandatory. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  the  compilation  to 
which  he  has  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd  following  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  KERR.  None  whatever.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  T  again 
remind  the  Senate  that  it  is  an  estimate 
made  by  the  National  Cotton  Council  of 
what  would  be  the  law  if  a  certain  aver- 
age were  applied  as  indicated  by  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council.  I  also  remind  the 
Senate  that  what  we  are  considering  is 
a  positive  provision  in  the  bill  under 
which,  as  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  could  apply 
any  niunber  of  averages,  under  one  of 
which  every  bale  of  cotton  would  be  low- 
ered in  price  at  the  rate  of  2.15  cents  a 
pound.  On  a  500-pound  bale  of  cotton 
that  would  amount  to  $10.75. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  an  uncon- 
tested fact  that  the  average  cotton  farm- 
er is  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
totem  pole  among  all  farmers,  or  is  very 
near  the  bottom. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  those  whose  eco- 
nomic welfare  will  be  determined  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  there  is  no  group 
which  has  a  lower  average  income  than 
has  the  average  cotton  farmer.  I  ask 
Senators  why.  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
woxild  we  pass  a  bill  purporting  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer 
which,  under  one  of  its  positive  provi- 
sions, would  in  the  matter  of  average  an- 
nual income  penalize  one  of  the  lowest 
groups  of  all  the  agricultural  groups  to 
the  extent  of  $10.75  a  bale  for  every  bale 
of  cotton  which  may  be  produced  this 
year? 

The  farmers  In  that  group  already 
have  suffered  the  most  drastic  reduction 
of  acreage  of  any  group.  They  have 
been  given  this  year  the  allocation  of 
their  acreage,  and  I  say  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  drastically  low. 

Now  they  are  confronted  with  a  bill 
one  provision  of  which  would  penalize 
them  a  definite  amount  on  every  bale  of 
cotton,  which,  under  one  of  the  averages 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
as  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, could  be  as  much  as  $10.75  a  bale. 

I  ask  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi, 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
it  might  be  less  than  that,  why  in  the 
gui.se  of  helping  them  should  we  penal- 
ize them  to  any  extent?  Wherein  is  the 
Justification,  in  a  bill  calculated  to  Im- 
prove the  economic  welfare  of  the  aver- 
age farmer,  for  a  provision  which  would 
penalize  them  even  $1.  let  alone  $10  75 
a  bale? 

Mr.  President,  the  least  the  Senate 
can  do  in  recognition  of  Its  responsibility 
to  the  American  cotton  farmers  is  to 
treat  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  Senate 
wiU  not  leave  them  in  a  lower  economic 
poeiUon  than  it  found  them  when  the 
bill  was  brought  to  the  floor.  Ftor  that 
reason,  this  provision  should  be  elim- 


inated, and  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  so  that  the  support  program 
can  be  carried  forward  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  law  which  would  save  the 
cotton  farmer,  at  least,  from  being  pe- 
nalized by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
Shielding  me  time  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment. 

KmuBiT  1 

It  %'n  sUy*  In  tbe  law  (sec.  104  stricken 
out),  a  3-cent-per-pound  reduction  In  the 
cotton  price  support  In  1854  u  compared 
with  19S5  wUl  give  a  percent  of  parity  tor 
1956  as  follows: 

(a)  Baaed  on  Middling  7^ -inch  staple: 

Cents 
1956  support  level  ( T^-lnch  Middling) .  31.  70 

Less  3  cents .. 28.  70 

Percent 
Percent  of  March  modernized  parity 

(34.72) 82^ 

Percent  of  parity  below  1955 7»^ 

(b)  Based  on  average  of  crop  (938  per- 
cent of  parity) 

Cents 

1955  support  level  for  '^li 31.70 

Plus  premium  for  average  grade  and 

staple _       1.  3a 

1955  support  level  for  average  grade 
and  staple  (93.8  percent  of  parity)  ..  33  06 

Less  3  cents 30.  0« 

Percent 

Percent  of  March  modernized  parity 

(34.72) 86  5 

1955  support . .     93.  g 

1956  support 88.5 

Percent  of  parity  below  1955 TS 

But  a  3-cent  reduction  In  the  average  of 

the  crop  wUl  result  in  the  foUowlng  support 

for  Tit: 

Cent  a 

1956  support  lerel  for  average  of  crop 

figured  at  3  cents  below  1955 30.  06 

Less  1956  discount  for  \'»  (below 
average  grade  and  sUple  based  on 
differences  in  market  for  first  6 
months)  ———»__._......_____ 1.  94 

1956  support  level  for  %*» 28.  12 

Percent 
Percent  of  March   modernised  parity 

(34.72) _.__     81 

Percent  of  parity  below  1955 8 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  plea.se  advise  me  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  15  minutes  of 
his  time  remaining.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroLna? 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  yield  5  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  amendment  now  before  the  Senate 
is  similar  to  an  amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed. If  this  amendment  shall  be 
agreed  to.  cotton  will  be  graded  exactly 
as  it  has  been  graded  In  the  past  If 
this  amendment  Is  adopted,  no  change 
will  be  made.  The  basis  for  parity  will 
be  the  same  that  is  being  guaranteed  the 
Ave  other  basic  commodities. 

We  have  already  struck  out  90  percent 
of  parity,  and  given  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  right  to  grade  downward 


as  much  as  he  wishes.  In  other  words 
if  this  gadget  shall  be  placed  in  the  bill] 
what  will  happen  will  be  that  instead' 
of  having  about  90  percent  of  parity, 
as  was  the  case  formerly,  there  will  be 
a  sliding  scale  from  about  83  percent 
down  to  68  percent  instead  of  from  90 
percent  down  to  75  percent.  That  is 
what  it  would  amount  to  if  everything 
were  scaled  down.  It  would  be  a  double 
penalty  against  us  cotton  farmers.  In 
other  words.  It  would  amount  to  a  2.15 
cents  reduction  on  every  pound  of  cot- 
ton. Everyone  of  the  grades  based  on 
the  length  of  staple  will  be  changed  if 
the  provision  remains  as  It  is  in  the  bill 
at  present.  I  am  against  that  for  many 
reasons.  It  would  lower  the  price  of 
cotton,  so  far  as  placing  supports  under 
cotton  is  concerned:  and  I  think  that 
would  be  wrong  and  disastrous. 

We  are  already  leaving  it  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  slide  the  scale 
down.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  at 
this  time  wants  to  provide  another 
gadget  which  will  make  certain  that  the 
scale  will  have  to  be  slid  down  to  a  cer- 
tain percentage  in  addition  to  this  other 
penalty. 

Therefore.  I  am  trying  to  show  that 
If  this  amendment  shall  not  be  adopted, 
there  will  be  a  second  reduction  In  the' 
cotton-support  price.  The  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  help  the  cotton 
farmer. 

Let  us  consider  what  has  been  happen- 
ing. Heretofore  we  have  had  seven- 
eighths  staple  cotton  as  the  average. 
That  is  where  the  start  is  made  in  estab- 
lishing grades  for  the  parity  price  to  be 
placed  upon  cotton.  What  wlU  the 
amendment  do?  It  will  slip  out.  so  to 
speak,  the  seven-eighths  staple  cotton 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  could  raise  the  length 
to  fifteen-sixteenths,  or  he  could  go  to 
1  Inch.  If  he  went  to  an  inch,  it  would 
change  the  price  of  cotton  4  30  cents. 
That  could  be  done  under  Uie  pending 
bill  as  It  is  now  written. 

l^t  no  one  think  that  parity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  market  price  of 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  dealt  with.  The  commodity  has 
a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  parity  price, 
whatever  amount  may  be  placed  under 
it  as  a  support.  If  that  were  not  so  why 
should  we  be  talking  about  reducing  the 
amount  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  world  market?  That  argument 
would  not  be  Rood  if  the  price  did  not 
lali  to  the  amount  fixed  as  the  parity 
price  for  the  commodity. 

We  hear  it  said  that  we  should  meet 
the  world  market  price  by  reducing  the 
parities.  If  reducing  the  parities  does 
not  change  the  prices,  how  can  a  reduc- 
uon  enable  farmers  to  meet  the  world 
market? 

I  mainUln  that,  despite  argument  to 
the  contrary,  those  who  wiU  listen  for 
1  minute  will  be  convinced  that  the 
amount  of  parity  placed  under  a  com- 
modity will  have  a  tendency  to  set  the 
price  of  that  commodity,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  on  the  world  markets 
also. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  arguing  that  this  gadget 
should  be  removed  from  the  bill.  In  order 
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that  the  parity  basis  will  be  advanced 
to  Its  rightful  former  historic  position. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AixxN]  will  acknowledge  that 
if  the  gadget  shall  remain  in  the  bill,  it 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  parity  which 
will  be  offered.  Anyone  else  would  have 
to  agree.  That  being  so.  I  am  asking  for 
one-half  fair  treatment.  I  say  "one- 
half"  because  the  Senate  has  already 
rejected  90-percent  supports  over  my 
protest. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  attach  my 
amendment  to  the  bill  in  order  that  a 
double  Jeopardy  will  not  be  imposed  on 
the  cotton  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Sliding  parity  is  bad  enough,  but  to 
change  the  staple  length  upon  which 
sliding  parity  is  based  will  ruin  every 
cotton  farmer  in  the  country. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  without  my  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  selling  the  cotton  farmer 
short. 

Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  sell  the  cotton 
farmer  short.  No  one  in  this  Senate 
has  plugged  for  and  worked  harder  for 
90  percent  of  parity  than  L  I  believe 
it  is  the  basis  upon  which  any  successful 
farm  program  must  be  built.  But  this 
bill  not  only  guts  90  percent  of  parity 
for  all  the  basic  commodities  but  applies 
additional  penalties  against  cotton. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  fair  with  the 
cotton  farmers  of  this  Nation  and  vote 
for  my  amendment.  We  would  be  doing 
the  cotton  farmers  of  this  Nation  a  grave 
injustice  if  we  do  not  pass  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

The  Chair  announces  that  the  time  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  will  be 
controlled  by  the  minority  leader,  in  view 
of  the  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  he  is  supporting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico desired  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  request? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Five  minutes,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  statement 
made  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  use  a  whole  series  of  average 
prades  for  cotton.  I  am  frank  to  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  know  under  what 
theory  that  was  annoimced.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  takes  an  oath  to  ob- 
serve the  law.  I  beUeve  he  would  do  so. 
If  so,  he  would  have  no  trouble  deter- 
mining what  the  average  grades  of  cot- 
ton were  during  a  particular  year. 

It  so  happens  that  this  proposal  would 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1949. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  cotton 
farmers  in  this  country  see  themselves 
gradually  losing  their  market,  and  feel 
that  Instead  of  continuing  to  lose  their 
market,  their  cotton  should  be  more 
realistically  priced,  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  it  so  priced. 

I  am  not  quarreling  about  what  the 
price  of  cotton  shall  be.    All  I  point  out 


is  that  gradually,  year  by  year,  the  do- 
mestic market  has  shrunk,  and  the  for- 
eign market  has  shrunk.  We  will  not  get 
it  back  by  raising  the  price  of  cotton. 

There  is  no  question  that  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  particular  provision  of  the 
bill  it  was  recognized  that  by  it  cotton 
prices  would  be  reduced.  It  was  stated 
frankly  in  the  committee,  and  it  was 
understood  by  every  Senator  who  voted 
upon  it.  that  the  provision  would  effect 
a  reduction  in  cotton  prices.  The  pres- 
ent grade  of  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  is 
not  what  the  average  grades  are 
throughout  the  Nation.  Actually,  cot- 
ton, when  it  was  supported  at  90  percent, 
with  this  provision  in  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  seven-eighth  inch  grades,  was 
getting  94  or  95  percent  price  supports. 
That  was  imderstood.  and  I  think  it  was 
understood  thoroughly.  The  result  of 
that  operation  was  to  put  cotton  too  high. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
By  changing  the  gadget,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  had  made  it  one- 
eighth  inch,  what  would  he  have  given? 
If  he  had  changed  it  to  1  inch,  what 
would  the  farmer  have  received?  By  that 
calculation  he  would  have  obtained  100 
percent,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  am  sorry; 
the  Senator  did  not  follow  what  I  said. 
I  said  the  average  grades  were  above 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  At  the  time 
the  bill  was  passed  the  grades  were  about 
flfte^i-sixteenths.  I  believe  now  they 
are 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
They  are  about  1  inch. 

Mr.    ANDERSON.    I   started    to    say 

they  were  about  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an 

inch  at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed. 

At   present,   they  are  about   thirty-one 

thirty-seconds^  or  close  to  1  inch. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
If  that  were  changed  to  1  inch,  the 
parity  would  be  changed  to  100  percent, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    No,  of  course  not. 

I  hope  the  Senator  recognizes  the  fact 

that  if  there  is  a  90 -percent  price  sup- 

I>ort  on  cotton  with  1  inch  as  the  basis, 

there  will  be  90  percent  supports.    But  if 

there  Is  a  90-percent  price  support,  and 

seven-eighths  of  an  inch  is  used  as  a 

base,  the  support  price  will  be  93,  94.  or 

95    percent;    somewhere    within    that 

range.    Everyone  who  has  been  dealing 

with  the  problem  will  understand  that 

this  particular  language  was  Included 

for  that  purpose.    Certainly  I  know  it 

best  of  all.  because  the  provision  is  in  a 

law  that  happens  to  bear  my  name  as  its 

sponsor. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  reductlcm  In 
cotton  acreage  and  to  bring  cotton  under 
control,  we  arbitrarily  included  a  pro- 
vision which  set  the  base  at  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  recognizing  that  if 
the  price  levels  were  at  90  percent,  the 
cotton  producer  would  receive  more  than 
90  percent.  Everyone  understood  that 
thoroughly;  there  was  no  mystery  about 
it. 

I  say  now  that  If  there  Is  objection  to 
changing  the  figure  to  a  realistic  factor, 
we  shall  cmly  be  trying  to  say  that  if  the 
support  level  shall  be  brought  down  to 


85  percent,  the  cotton  farmer  will  still 
be  getting  90  percent. 

We  might  as  well  understand  that  if  It 
Is  preferred  that  it  be  kept  on  the  old 
basis,  the  Secretary  can  handle  it  admin- 
istratively. However,  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  about  this  provision.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  the  right,  if  he 
wishes,  to  bring  the  support  level  on  cot- 
ton down  to  75  percent  of  parity.  If 
Senators  want  it  brought  down  to  75 
percent  of  parity.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult. The  supply  situation  in  regard  to 
cotton  is  such  that  the  Secretary  can 
bring  the  price  down  to  75  percent  of 
parity. 

It  was  believed  It  would  be  a  simpler 
process  to  move  the  grade  up  to  the  basis 
of  the  average  grade.  Thereafter,  as  the 
years  went  by.  and  the  grade  got  to  be  an 
inch,  and  then  an  inch  and  one  thirty- 
second,  and  so  forth,  it  would  be  re- 
flected, ordinarily,  in  prices  paid  across 
the  country,  and  we  would  not  have  an 
arbitrary  standard. 

What  is  done  is  immaterial  to  me.  If 
the  Senate  wants  to  change  it  back,  and 
then  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
drop  the  figure  5  percentage  points,  the 
action  will  not  help  a  single  cotton  pro- 
ducer. The  Secretary  will  have  to  put 
the  level  at  such  a  point  that  he  can  move 
some  of  the  cotton.  With  a  14  million 
bale  surplus,  with  also  a  14  million  bale 
crop,  and  a  supply  of  25  million  bales  of 
cotton  on  hand,  no  Secretary  would  be 
expected  not  to  recognize  what  the  sit- 
uation was. 

The  PRESroma  officer.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  May  I  have  1  or  2 
minutes  more? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  that  when 
we  vote  on  the  pending  proposal,  we  will 
not  vote  for  it  on  the  theory  that  we 
would  be  helping  the  cotton  farmers  of 
the  country.  I  think  cotton  farmers, 
generally,  have  asked  for  elimination  of 
the  seven-eighths  standard,  and  have 
asked  that  the  average  grade  standard 
be  adopted.  Cotton  organization  after 
cotton  organization  has  asked  that  that 
be  done. 

Perhaps  there  should  not  be  evidence 
given  of  what  the  true  support  level  is, 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  help  matters  by 
kidding  farmers  on  the  situation  at  all. 

I  further  hope  the  language  put  in  the 
bill,  and  put  in  the  bill  by  majority  vote, 
will  be  retained.  It  is  true  it  will  reduce 
cotton  prices.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  heard  me  say  It  inside  the 
committee.  I  repeat  it  now.  Again,  we 
must  deal  with  the  situation  frankly,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  we  can 
have  a  whole  rainbow  of  prices,  out  of 
which  the  Secretary  must  make  a  selec- 
tion. We  must  work  on  the  theory  that 
the  Secretary  imderstands  what  a  pro- 
vision calling  for  average  price  is.  Hav- 
ing taken  the  oath  of  office  to  adminis- 
ter the  law,  we  must  assume  he  will  ad- 
minister the  law.  He  knows  what  the 
average  price  is. 

Therefore,  if  we  want  to  take  out  that 
language.  I  hope  we  proceed  to  take  It 
out  by  vote,  knowing  it  cannot  help  the 
cotton  farmer,  that  It  nms  contrary  to 
the  principle  which  cotton  farmers  have 
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been  asking  to  haTe  adoDted.  and  that 
by  changing  it  there  might  be  obtained 
a  different  lerel  of  parity  than  that 
announced  to  the  American  iniblle. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  seven- 
eights  level  Is  not  realistic  when  the 
average  is  well  above  that,  and  we  win 
be  better  off  to  take  the  language  in  the 
bin  rather  than  to  start  to  tamper  with 
it  by  striking  it  out 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  time  to  be  used  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  do  the 
proponents  desire  to  use  any  more  time? 

Mr.  GEOBOE.  No:  not  now.  The 
proponents  started  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  and  then  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  spoke.  I 
thought  the  opponents  would  want  to 
use  some  time  now. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  both 
sides  yield  back  the  unused  time? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  No:  we  do  not  yield 
back  anything.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
deaires  to  be  recognized  at  this  time.  I 
ahall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Oiair  does  not  see  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  The  Chair  suggests  that  if  any 
other  Senator  desires  to  be  heard  on  this 
matter,  he  be  heard  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
the  proponents  have  used  20  minutes  and 
the  opponents  have  used  only  7  or  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  weU.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Two 
minutes  have  been  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  base  used  for  fixing 
price  supports  for  all  basic  commodities 
except  cotton  is  the  avera$?e  grade. 
The  committee  voted  to  establish  the 
average  grade  as  the  basis  for  fixing  «aip- 
port  prices  for  cotton.  The  pending 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  would  strike  out  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  establishes  the  average 
grade  as  the  base  for  cotton  supports. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  why 
cotton  should  be  especially  favored  in 
this  respect  over  aU  the  other  basic 
commodities. 

Furthermore,  If  we  are  to  proceed  with 
a  good  program  to  build  up  the  use  of 
cotton  in  this  country,  and  to  reestab- 
lish our  cotton  export  business,  bringing 
it  up  to  10  million  bales,  where  it  used 
to  be,  Instead  of  2  million  bales,  a  figure 
which  certainly  will  continue  if  we  do 
not  make  any  changes — then  we  should 
have  a  realistic  base  on  which  to  Iht 
price  supports  for  cotton. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  disastrous  to 
the  cotton  growers,  the  cotton  Industry, 
and  to  the  general  economy  of  the  coun- 
try to  adopt  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  and 
Georgia. 

Mr.  KERR.  BIr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  want  to  under- 
estimate the  ability  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
how  much  cotton  ia  produced  in  his 
State. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Vermont  produces  no 
cotton. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  Vermont  Is  In  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  not  constantly  trying  to  see 
how  much  it  can  get  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  observation.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  wining  for  him  to  have  a 
chUd's  part  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
for  a  parent's  part. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  desire  any 
more  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    No. 

Mr.  DANIEL.   Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  if  so,  for  how  long? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  1  or  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  yields  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  in  what  has  been  said  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  The 
Senate  has  already  defeated  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  for  93  percent  of  parity, 
and  now.  If  we  do  not  adopt  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  we  shall  be  cutting  the 
price  the  cotton  farmers  wiU  receive  for 
the  cotton  tiiey  produce.  That  means 
not  only  those  who  produce  seven- 
eighths  staple,  but  all  the  cotton  farmers 
of  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  that  sUtement  is  not 
correct.  If  the  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  will  tl^  effect  not  be  to  cut  the 
price  received  by  cotton  farmers  aU  over 
the  country? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  wiU  adversely 
affect  every  grade;  that  Is.  the  support 
level  for  every  grade  of  cotton  will  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  wiU  affect  every 
grade  of  cotton? 

Mr.  ELLENDIK.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DANIEL  In  the  present  condi- 
tions, so  far  as  farmers  are  concerned, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me.  that  we  should 
start  decreasing  the  amount  of  money 
the  cotton  farmers  will  receive. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  wUl  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  and  other 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  time  to  be  used  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  do  the 
proponents  yield  back  their  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mitte3. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  yielda  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  considered  the  amendment 
very  seriously  at  the  time  the  commit- 
tee voted  for  90  percent  of  parity  price 
supports  for  cotton  and  other  basics     I 
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took  the  position  then  that  I  would  sup- 
port a  proposal  to  strike  from  the  pres- 
ent law  the  seven-eighths  provision,  and 
substitute  therefor  the  average  of  the 
crop,  p'^>vlded  the  90  percent  of  parity 
price  support  provision  for  cotton  were 
retained.  In  addition  to  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  cotton  which  win  result 
from  the  Senate  having  stmck  from  the 
bin  the  90  percent  price  support  provi- 
sion, our  failure  now  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  may  mean  a  further  decrease 
in  the  price  received  by  the  farmer  for 
every  grade  of  cotton,  a  reduction  which 
may  run  as  high  as  215  points. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  stated 
a  while  ago,  if  the  1955  loan  schedule  is 
used,  the  support  price  for  every  grade 
of  cotton  win  be  136  points  lower  than 
under  the  present  sjstera.  But  1/  the 
average  premiums  and  discounts  In  the 
14  designated  spot  markets  for  the  first 
4  months  of  this  marketing  year  are  con- 
sidered, then  the  possible  reduction  for 
each  grade  will  be  215  points:  and  if  the 
average  of  the  first  6  months  in  the 
14  markets  is  used,  that  wiU  lower  it 
194  points:  and  if  the  average  for  the 
month  of  January  1956  is  used,  that  wiU 
mean  a  loss  for  each  grade  of  144  points 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  desire  to 
have  further  time?  If  so,  I  yield  further 
time  to  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  simply  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  fact.  Mr.  President,  that  un- 
less this  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
will  be  further  losses  to  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers. Now  that  the  Senate  has  struck 
the  mandatory  90  percent  parity  price- 
support  provision  from  the  blU.  the  Sec- 
retary can  lower  the  support  level  for 
cotton  to  75  percent  of  parity,  which  wiU 
mean  a  loss  of  from  5  to  6  cents  a  pound. 
In  addition  to  this,  our  failure  to  adopt 
the  pending  amendment  wiU  cause  a 
further  loss  of  from  1.36  cents  up  to  2.15 
cents,  depending  on  the  period  the  Secre- 
tary selects  for  his  determination  of 
premiums  and  di-^counts  on  the  markets. 
As  I  pointed  out,  if  he  selects  the  period 
which  was  used  last  year,  that  will  mean 
a  loss  of  1.36  cents.  If  he  Ukes  the  first 
4  months  of  the  current  marketing  year 
that  will  mean  a  loss  of  2.15  cents.  As  I 
understand  the  law,  the  Secretary  has 
fuU  discreUon  in  selecUng  whatever 
period  he  desires. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELU3WDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  he  shares  my  belief  that  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  we  shall  have 
permanenUy  reduced  the  price  of  cotton 
to  the  cotton  producers  of  the  Nation 
whatever  farm  program  we  may  adopt 
hereafter  by  the  amount  involved,  which 
would  average  around  2  cents  a  pound. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  be- 
lieve that  if  we  change  the  system  and 
base  for  the  entire  market  and  the  en- 
tire cotton  industry,  including  the  mill- 
ing and  the  purchase  of  cotton,  it  wUl  be 
▼irtually  impossible  to  get  the  market 
back,  regardless  of  whatever  farm  pro- 
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gram  we  may  adopt  in  the  future,  and  to 
undertake  to  repair  the  fortunes  of  the 
cotton  farmers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  correct.  The  position  stated 
a  while  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, as  I  recaU,  was  that  imless  some 
effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  price  of  cot- 
ton, we  shaU  continue  to  lose  our  mar- 
kets abroad:  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  some  device  to  decrease  the 
price.  Elimination  of  the  %-inch  pro- 
vision is  one  of  the  devices  that  is  being 
used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  changing  from 
middling  ye-inch  cotton  to  the  average 
grade  and  staple  for  purposes  of  price 
support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Middlinq  \   Pmovnioif 

Under  Mctlon  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  a«  amended,  appropriate  adjust- 
mrnts  may  be  made  In  the  support  price  for 
dlfferencea  In  grade,  type,  staple,  quality, 
location,  and  other  factors.  These  adjust- 
ments must  be  made  In  such  manner  that 
the  average  support  price  for  the  commodity 
win  on  basis  of  anticlpatctl  incidence  of  per- 
tinent factors  be  equal  to  level  of  support 
determined  as  provided  In  the  act.  ITpland 
cotton  Is  now  excluded  from  the  provisions 
of  the  last  sentence  above,  and  in  lieu  there- 
of, the  required  level  of  support  Is  applied 
directly  to  middling  ^-tnch  cotton. 

Section  104  of  Senate  biU  3183  would  elim- 
inate Middling  %-lnch  as  a  base  quality  of 
upland  cotton  for  purposes  of  price  support, 
and  the  level  of  support  would  be  determined 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  other  commodities; 
I.  e..  the  averaire  support  price  established 
at  a  level  equal  to  the  support  level  deter- 
mined as  provided  In  the  act.  Since  the  act 
does  not  specify  exactly  how  this  would  be 
accomplished  under  this  provision,  exact 
procedures  of  how  the  prof^ram  would  be  de- 
veloped or  exact  computations  in  connection 
with  future  programs  cannot  be  set  forth  at 
this  time.  However,  certain  facts  pertain- 
ing to  the  provision  can  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Extra  long  staple  cotton  Is  ciirrently 
covered  by  the  same  pijovlsions  as  would 
cover  upland  cotton  If  section  104  Is  enacted. 
Under  the  extra  long  staple  program  In 
recent  years : 

(a)  the  incidence  of  anticipated  quantity 
In  each  quality  (grade  and  staple  combi- 
nation) was  determined  pu  the  basis  of  the 
average  percentage  of  the  cotton  produced 
during  each  of  the  last  5  y|ears  that  fell  with- 
in each  such  quality; 

(b)  a  schedule  of  support  rates  for  the 
various  qualities  which  reflected  the  desired 
dIfTerentlals  between  such  qualities  was  de- 
veloped on  the  t>asis  of  the  market  values 
(with  certain  adjustments  as  indicated  be- 
low) for  such  qualities  for  the  various  kinds 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton  dlurlng  that  part 
of  the  marketing  year  that  had  elapeed; 
and  f 

(c)  the  weighted  average .  determined  by 
multiplying  the  anticipated  quantities  as 
determined  in  (a)  by  the  support  rates  as 
determined  In  (b)  must  equal  the  level  of 
support  determined  as  provided  in  the  act. 
Sealand  cotton  of  a  specific  grade  and 
staple  length  does  not  command  as  high  a 
price  in  the  marketplace  as  the  same  grade 
and  staple  length  of  American -Egyptian 
cotton.  An  average  difference  of  about  6 
cents  per  pound  In  favor  of  American- 
Egyptian  cotton  is  in  effect  under  the  1965 
loan  program.     Also,  in  certain  cases  where 


the  quoted  market  prices  faUed  to  reflect 
normal  relationships  between  adjacent  qual- 
ities, support  rates  for  such  qualities  were 
adjusted  to  a  more  normal  relationship. 
After  all  necessary  adjustments  for  qualities 
or  kinds  of  cotton  have  been  made,  the 
weighted  average  of  all  support  rates  must 
equal  the  support  level  determined  as  pro- 
vided  In  the   act. 

2.  The  enactment  of  section  104  would 
have  the  following  effect  with  respect  to  up- 
land cotton: 

(a)  It  would  lower  the  support  level 
■omewhat.  If  the'  5- year  average  Incidence 
of  quantities  by  qualities  are  used  (the  same 
as  has  l>een  used  for  extra  long  staple  cot- 
ton under  past  programs ) ,  then  the  schedule 
of  premiums  and  discounts  used  would  de- 
termine the  amount  by  which  the  average 
support  is  lowered.  If  the  1955  loan  sched- 
ule were  used,  it  would  lower  the  level  by 
136  points.  The  average  premiums  and  dis- 
counts In  the  14  designated  spot  markets  for 
the  first  4  months  of  this  marketing  year 
would  lower  It  215  points.  The  average  of 
the  first  6  months  In  the  14  markets  would 
lower  it  194  points,  and  the  average  for  the 
month  of  January  1956  would  lower  it  144 
polnu. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana: 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  eventually  the 
farmers  will  have  a  right  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  whether  they  will  go  into 
this  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
And  if  we  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  come  out  from  under — which  is  the 
danger  we  face — then  the  cotton  farm- 
ers will  be  in  a  terrible  fix. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time:  and  I  desire  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
there  may  be  a  quorum  call,  without 
charging  to  either  side  the  time  required 
for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stxnnis  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George]  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerb]. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  and  will  be  willing  to 
srield  back  the  remaining  time,  if  that 
is  agreeable  to  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
not  srield  back  all  our  time,  because  we 
still  have  two  speakers.  We  have  used 
only  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Very  welL 


Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  is  sought  to  be  stricken  is  a  plain, 
direct  effort  to  injure  cotton,  already  the 
most  poorly  supported  of  all  the  basic 
crops.  Whether  the  amoimt  taken  from 
each  cotton  producer  is  $8.  $10,  or  $10.50 
a  bale,  there  is  a  direct  effort  to  injure 
the  small  cotton  producer,  and  for  no 
purpose  on  earth  except  to  favor  the  big 
producers  of  cotton  in  a  certain  area  in 
the  United  States.  The  small  producer 
does  not  export  any  cotton.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  is  an  effort  to  make 
the  small  producers  of  cotton  bear  the 
entire  burden,  the  total  cost  of  exporting 
a  crop. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  for  justice.  I 
stood  on  this  floor  when  cotton  prices 
were  first  supported,  and  warned,  in  a 
2-hour  speech,  that  the  final  result 
would  be  the  loss  of  the  foreign  market. 

All  that  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  is 
simply  to  continue  the  present  standard 
for  Middling  seven-eighths  cotton.  If 
the  cotton  is  less  than  seven-eighths 
Middling,  of  course,  there  is  a  penalty.  If 
it  is  a  Uttle  more  than  seven-eighths, 
there  is  a  slight  premium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  1  minute. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mjrself  additional  time. 

The  difference  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  small  cotton  farmer  to  make  a  modest 
profit  on  his  cotton.  Everything  else  we 
hear  said  by  anyone  is  in  behalf  of  the 
big  cotton  producer,  or  in  behalf  of  plac- 
ing the  burden  upon  the  small  cotton 
farmer,  to  carry  the  cost  of  the  cotton  ex- 
port program. 

No  increase  has  been  given  cotton.  The 
90  percent  of  parity  provision  is  thrown 
out.  If  the  90  peixent  were  in  the  bill, 
there  would  be  some  reason  for  changing 
the  basis  for  classifying  cotton.  But  that 
provision  has  been  stricken  from  the  bill. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  is  definitely 
in  behalf  only  of  the  large  cotton  pro- 
ducers and  the  rayon  manufacturing 
group.  It  cannot  help  anyone  else.  I 
am  not  attacking  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, but  he  has  already  shown  that 
he  is  most  eager  to  reduce  the  price  of 
cotton  in  this  country.  I  think  no  man 
can  doubt  that. 

There  Is  nothing  else  in  the  bill  which 
would  help  the  most  distressed  element 
in  our  agriculture.  We  are  asking  only 
that  the  present  standard  for  the  classi- 
fication of  cotton  be  continued. 

That  would  help  the  small  farmer,  but 
not  a  great  deal.  However,  it  may  repre- 
sent the  difference  between  his  ability, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  continue  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
bankruptcy  and  abandonment  of  cotton 
by  the  small  cotton  producer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  reaching  the  end  of  an  ef- 
fort which  began  more  than  a  year  ago  in 
a  careful  study  made  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  to  ascertain  why  American 
agriculture  was  losing  its  export  markets. 
That  subcommittee  was  headed  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi    tMr.    EastlandJ.      I    have 
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vatched  him  In  mctlan  for  more  than  a 
year.  I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  also  a  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  think  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
aipiA  has  a  fuller  grasp  of  the  situation. 
and  of  the  reason  why  American  cotton 
has  loet  Its  export  market,  than  has 
any  other  Senator.  I  exclude  for  that 
purpose  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anbxxson  ] .  who  has  al- 
most as  complete  a  srasp  of  the  cotton 
situation  in  aH  its  aspects  as  one  man 
could  have. 

There  has  been  traditional  rivalry  In 
the  Senate  committee,  in  the  markets, 
and  in  the  entire  field  of  cotton,  between 
the  new  West  and  the  old  South,  in  the 
production  of  cotton.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  program  in  the  bill,  I 
have  seen  complete  cooperation  between 
Representatives  of  the  new  West  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  other  Sen- 
ators from  cotton-produdns  States  of 
the  old  South. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cotton  has  lost 
its  foreign  market  simply  because  the 
price-support  program  has  been  too 
high.  Testimony  of  witnesses  from  the 
Cotton  Council,  the  cotton  cooperatives, 
the  textile  industry,  and  others,  clearly 
showed  that  to  be  the  case.  Everyone 
realized  that  cotttm  had  lost  its  foreign 
market  simply  because  the  price-support 
program  had  been  too  high.  One  of 
the  imrealistic.  unoflBcial  features  which 
has  made  it  too  high  is  the  very  thing 
which  is  involved  in  this  particular  pro- 
▼iaion  of  the  bill,  which  is  sought  to  be 
eliminated  by  the  pending  amendment. 

Senators  argue  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  bring  temporary 
relief  to  some.  Perhaps  that  is  true;  but 
It  would  bring  temporary  relief  at  terrific 
cost,  namely,  the  continuance  of  artifi- 
cial price  supports  at  levels  which  would 
continue  to  ban  our  cotton  from  the 
export  market. 

This  program  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered in  its  various  aspects.  This  is 
only  one  of  them.  The  standard  by 
which  cotton  price  support  would  be 
fixed  is  based  not  on  the  average  of  cot- 
ton production,  but  upon  one  of  the 
lowest  facets  of  cotton  production,  seven- 
elghths-lnch  staple,  which  is  grown  only 
In  a  relaUvely  small  area  of  our  country. 

Some  of  us  have  been  accused  of  want- 
ing to  legislate  against  the  area  which 
produces  the  very  short-staple  cotton 
notably  central  Texas.  Nothing  is  fur-' 
ther  from  the  fact.  This  reduction 
would  apply  all  the  way  through  the 
aeale. 

Mr.  OEOROE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    In  a  moment. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  cotton 
exactly  the  same  average  standard 
which  Is  now  appUcable  to  wheat,  rice 
com.  tobacco,  and  oats.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  as  the  fair  way  to  begin  to 
flgiire  what  the  price  supports  should  be. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  % -Middling  cotton  Is  nowhere  near 
the  lowest  grade  of  cotton,  it  runs  all 
the  way  down  to  lint. 

I  also  remind  the  Senator  that  It  is 
not  Texas  alone  that  makes  % -cotton  in 
certain  counUcs.    It  is  every  part  of  the 
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Cotton  Belt,  during  some  jrears — and 
they  come  often — when  the  staple  does 
not  fully  leiigthen. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  is  cor- 
rect In  that  statement.  It  is  true  that 
appearing  before  our  subcommittee  and 
later  before  the  full  committee  came 
representatives  and  spokesmen  from  the 
area  in  central  Texas  which  I  mentioned, 
claiming  that  this  measure  would  be 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  them.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
knows  full  well  that  it  would  not  be 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  anyone,  but  would 
apply  to  cotton  production  exactly  the 
same  standard,  that  is  the  average  grade 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  does  not  know  anything  of  the 
sort.  If  he  did  know  it.  he  would  not  op- 
pose the  provision  in  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  on  the  other  hand, 
knows  that  the  provision  will  cost  every 
cotton  producer,  whatever  his  product, 
anywhere  from  $7  to  $3  a  bale,  or  even 
110  to  $12  a  bale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  a  few  more  minutes? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cannot  yield  at  this 
time.  If  I  have  some  time  remaining 
later.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  exactly  right.  This 
is  a  realistic  statement  of  a  standard 
similar  to  that  which  is  applied  to  every 
other  basic  commodity.  It  is  absolutely 
wrong  to  continue  the  application  of  a 
standard  which  is  unfair  to  the  other 
commodities  and  which  puts  cotton  in 
such  a  class  that  what  appears  to  be  a 
90  percent  support  price,  as  we  had  in 
the  past,  is  in  fact  sizably  larger  than 
that,  and  will  always  keep  the  price  sup- 
port unrealistic  as  compared  with  what 
we  must  have  by  way  of  price  in  order 
to  recapture  the  export  markets. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  5  mmutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  the  committee  inserted  in 
the  bill  to  anchor  the  support  price  of 
cotton  at  the  average  grade  and  sUple 
of  the  crop  mas  requested  by  the  vast 
majority  of  organisations  of  cotton 
fanners  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
requested  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
cotton  farm  organizations  from  every 
area  of  the  cotton  belt. 

They  realized  they  had  a  problem 
This  is  the  first  industry  and  the  first 
group  of  farmers  that  have  made  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  price  support  as  it 
applies  to  the  parity  formula  be  slightly 
reduced.  It  is  based  on  T's-lnch  cotton 
one  of  the  shortest  and  least  desirable' 
kinds  of  cotton  produced. 

In  the  year  1953  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  American  cotton  production  was 
"a -inch  cotton.  Every  other  farm  com- 
modity is  supported  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  of  the  crop.    Cotton  used  to  be 


80  supported  at  one  time.  Cotton  was  in 
the  same  position  with  every  other  com- 
modity. However,  during  the  war,  be* 
cause  of  the  action  of  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator, former  Senator  Bankhead  had 
an  amendment  adopted — it  was  a 
gadget — which  based  the  support  price 
on  the  '^8 -inch  cotton,  for  the  reason  that 
under  the  law  the  Price  Administrator 
was  required  not  to  place  a  ceiling  price 
on  cotton  below  parity. 

To  evade  the  law.  he  based  the  ceiling 
price  on  textiles  so  low  that  the  mills 
could  not  pay  parity  for  cotton.  This 
was  a  device  to  push  the  cotton  price  up 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  should  know  that  %-inch 
cotton  has  been  the  historic  base  of  cot- 
ton for  100  years.  It  was  changed  by  a 
regulation  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  about  1939.  As  soon  as  Con- 
gress got  around  to  it.  it  put  It  back 
where  it  had  been  for  100  years. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Seven-eighths  mid- 
dhng  used  to  be  the  standard  for  the 
crop.  However,  because  of  improved 
agricultural  practices,  that  has  come  up 
to  where  trading  in  the  futures  ex- 
changes is  based  on  middling  inch  cot- 
ton, and  le.ss  than  3  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction is  %-inch. 

In  1955  wheat  had  95  percent  support 
price.  As  a  result  for  cotton  being  an- 
chored at  %-lnch.  the  support  price  for 
cotton  in  that  year  was  93  8  percent  In 
other  words,  cotton  was  supported  cot- 
ton at  prices  above  90  percent.  In  vot- 
ing against  the  amendment  and  in  sus- 
taining the  action  of  the  committee,  we 
would  be  doing  what  the  vast  majoirity 
of  the  cotton  farmers  have  requested  us 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  laugh  off  eco- 
nomics. As  I  said  yesterday,  cotton 
must  be  placed  In  a  better  competiUve 
position  with  synthetic  fibers.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  program  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  announced.  In  1955 
rayon  displaced  978.000  bales  of  cotton! 
There  are  now  under  construction  $155 
million  worth  of  new  rayon  plants.  The 
vast  majority  of  cotton  farmerj  want  to 
keep  cotton  competitive.  They  realize 
that  they  must  meet  the  competition  of 
the  syntheUcs  if  they  are  to  stay  in  bual-  i 
ness.  ' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Would  the  Senator  be 
wilUng  to  support  an  amendment  which 
would  leave  this  matter  to  a  vote  of  the 
cotton  farmers? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  now  what 
the  organizations  of  farmers  have  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Oh,  yes;  I  know 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Just  a  miiuite.  I 
yielded  for  a  question  only.  The  record 
will  sustain  what  I  have  said.  The  or- 
ganizaUons  of  cotton  farmers  have  re- 
quested It.  What  it  will  do  is  that  it  will 
tend  to  stop  rayon  expansion. 

The  argvunent  Is  made  that  this  pro- 
vision will  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  by 
$10  or  $12  a  bale.    As  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ain>n- 
son]  has  stated,  if  the  amendment  Is 
not  adopted,  under  the  sliding  scale  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  reduce  the 
support  price  and  make  up  the  136  points 
or  $8  a  bale.  In  my  judgment,  the  price 
of  cotton  will  not  be  increased  or  de- 
creased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Every  segment  of 
the  cotton  industry — millers,  shippers, 
farmers,  and  compressmen — believe  it 
is  a  necessary  provision  for  a  prosperous 
cotton  economy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Senator  from  California  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  does  not  have  any  additional 
time  remaining,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  remaining  time,  if  there 
are  no  further  requests  for  time  in  oppo- 
sition. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withhold  his  sug- 
gestion? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  glad  to  with- 
hold it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
for  debate  has  expired  or  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
correct  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  could  use 
some  time  on  the  bill,  if  he  were  so  dis- 
jjosed  to  do.  I  hope  wc  will  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  I  request  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OPI'TCER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  eitlier  been  used 
up  or  has  been  yielded  back.  All  time 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. The  absence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  suggested,  and  the  Secretary  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tlie  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  has  been  withheld.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  have  to  be  in  order,  so  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  may  hear  what  Ls 
said  to  the  Chair.  All  time  for  debate  on 
the  amendment  has  been  either  used  or 
returned.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr].  The  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
beginning  with  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  line  4  on  page  4. 

On  page  4,  line  6,  strike  out  "105" 
and  insert  "104";  Une  15.  strike  out  "106" 
and  insert  "105";  and  line  24.  strike  out 
"107"  and  insert  "106." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 
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The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (when  his 
name  was  caUed).  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
MiLLiKiN  ] .  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  i  were  permitted  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Clements].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay" 
Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clements]  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefauver]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent  in  the 
State,  and.  if  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mil- 
inciN]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  his  pair  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr,  Case]  has  been  annoimced 
previously. 

The  result  was  aimounced — ^yeas  42, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 
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Bible 
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Daniel 
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Ful  bright 
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Allott 

Anderson 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Brlcker 

Bush 

Butler 

Capebart 

Case,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Douglaa 

Duff. 
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Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Kerr 

Langer 

IiPhman 

Long 

Magnuson 

MansSeld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McNamara 

Monroney 
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Dworshak 

Elastland 

Flanders 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Green 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Ives 

Jenner 

Kennedy 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Malone 

Martin,  Iowa 
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Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

RusseU 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Welker 

Toung 


Martin,  Pa. 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

Purtell 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Stennla 

Thye 

Watkins 

Wiley 

Wllllama 


Clements 
Dirksen 


Kefauver 
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So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
George,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kerr,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vei-mont  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  desires  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  for  the 
piupose  of  permitting  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  another  amendment,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  shall  not  lose  the  floor.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Clements]  for  himself  and  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Barkley),  designated  as 
A-2-21-56.  was  agreed  to,  and  I  ask  that 
the  motion  he  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  received  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  and  ask  that 'it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4  lines  10 
and  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "not 
less  than  80  percent  nor  more  than  90 
percent"  and  insert  in  lieu  therof  "not 
less  than  90  percent." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  very  clear.  It  merely  pro- 
vides that  the  scale  of  "not  less  than  80 
percent  nor  more  than  90  percent"  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  that  90- 
percent  supports  on  dairy  products  be 
made  mandatory. 

I  shall  state  the  reason  for  my  amend- 
ment. I  feel  confident  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  if  al- 
lowed discretion,  will  support  dairy 
products  at  only  80  percent.  I  think  that 
is  discrimination  against  the  dairy  farm- 
er. He  is  being  treated  as  a  second-class 
citizen.  However,  I  talked  at  length  on 
this  amendment  when  it  was  submitted. 
Anything  I  would  say  now  would  be 
largely  repetitious. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment;  I  am 
merely  going  to  ask  for  a  voice  vote. 

If  any  Senator  cares  to  address  the 
Senate  on  the  amendment,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  time  to  him.  Otherwise,  I  ask 
for  an  immediate  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  much  time 
as  he  desires. 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  there  was 
quite  a  flght  in  the  committee  in  rela- 
tion to  the  milk  section.  I  have  spoken 
repeatedly  before  city  groups  and  farm 
groups  in  relation  to  the  milk  situation 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  myself 
have  been  a  dairy  farmer  since  1916. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  could  buy 
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machinery  at  30  to  40  percent  of  what 
we  have  to  pay  now.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  could  get  labor  at  one-third  of 
what  we  have  to  pay  now. 

The  result  Is.  Mr.  President,  that  by 
and  large,  except  in  certain  areas,  the 
milk  fanners  in  my  State  are  not  get- 
ting what  might  be  called  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  reasonable  return  for 
what  they  produce. 

Or,  putting  It  another  way.  the  milk 
fanners  are  earning  from  11  cents  to  41 
cent*  an  hour,  when  they  themselves  can 
go  Into  the  cities  and  make  from  a  dollar 
up  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  an  hour. 
The  result  Is  that  there  are  foreclosures, 
ftnd  farmers  are  going  out  of  business. 

While  I  am  speaking  essentUUy  on 
behalf  of  the  small  farmer.  I  want  to  say 
ft  few  words  about  the  national  Interest. 

The  national  Interest  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned in  maintaining  and  preserving 
the  productivity  of  this  country.  If  we 
let  the  dairy  business  go  haywire,  so  to 
•peak,  we  shaU  let  the  soU  of  this  country 
go  to  pieces.  The  best  fertilizing  agent 
Is  the  dairy  cow,  and  it  preserves  the 
productive  condition  of  the  soil. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  the  conditions 
which  aflTect  diiferent  segments  of  our 
society.  We  have  protected  labor  by  a 
minimmn  wage.  We  have  increased  the 
salaries  of  our  public  servants,  our  legis- 
lators, our  administrators,  and  our  Judi- 
cial officers,  in  order  that  they  may  get 
a  living  wage.  We  have  subsidized  pub- 
lishers of  our  newspapers  and  magazines 
by  distributing  their  products  at  below 
the  cost  thereof.  We  have  subsidized 
those  who  carry  oxir  malls  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  made 
up  the  deficit  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. We  have  appropriated  through 
the  years  millloae  of  dollars  for  improv- 
ing harbors  on  our  coasts,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  betterment  of  a  certain 
class  or  group  of  cities.  When  floods  or 
other  acts  of  nature  have  destroyed 
property,  the  public  purse  has  been 
called  on  to  aid  and  assist.  We  have 
subsidized  the  shipping  industry. 

Yet,  when  it  comes  to  sustaining  the 
backbone  of  America — the  American 
farmer,  who  is  caught  in  a  squeeze — 
we  sometimes  hear  it  called  socialism. 

I  am  interested  primarily  in  seeing  to 
It  that  that  segment  of  America  which 
has  always  been  the  backbone  is  not  so 
depleted  that,  in  the  generations  to 
come,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  produce 
the  food  that  is  necessary. 

COM  MIND  ATION  OP  THE  WISCONSIN 
r  ASM  Ens'  UNION 

On  this  subject  of  socialism  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  of  on  this  floor 
recently.  I  should  like  to  make  just  a  few 
observations  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
the  National  Farmers'  Union  which  has 
been  raised  within  the  past  week  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  am  not  going  to  refer 
to  anyone  inside  the  Senate  who  holds 
views  contrary  to  my  own  on  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  But  I  want  to 
say,  in  all  fairness  and  frankness,  that 
I  do  object  most  strenuously,  and  I  dis- 
pute most  vigorously,  the  criticism  which 
is  made  of  this  organization.  To  my  way 
of  thinking.  It  Is  honest,  it  is  patriotic. 
It  is  acting  in  accordance  with  its  con- 


victions— whether    I    happen    to    agree 
with  all  of  its  views  or  not. 

Yes;  I  am  glad  to  defend  this  organ- 
ization, despite  certain  minor  facts — 

(a)  I  have  on  some  occasions  differed 
with  both  the  national  group  and  the 
group  in  my  own  State. 

(b)  Some  few  folks  in  the  organiza- 
tion have  in  the  past  opposed  me,  par- 
ticularly at  time  of  election,  which  is 
their  prerogative  or  any  American's 
prerogative. 

(c)  At  some  times  In  the  past  there 
may  have  been  in  the  organization  some 
few  Individuals  holding  a  questionable 
philosophy  of  Govem.nent ;  but  the  pres- 
ence of  such  few  individuals  in  a  group 
Is  hardly  unique.  There  is  hardly  an 
organization  In  America — a  church,  vet- 
erans' group,  labor  group,  or  profes- 
sional group— which  has  not  had  some 
undesirables  In  it  at  one  time  or  another. 

But  X  say  very  emphatically  that  the 
National  Farmers'  Union  Is  a  law- 
abiding  American  ort:anizatlon :  that  its 
leaders  and  members  are,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  patriotic  citizens  who 
believe  in  the  Constitution,  the  American 
flag,  and  every  other  symbol  of  our 
national  existence. 

wucoMsiM  ruLuwaa  mtiow 

And  I  want  to  say  a  particular  word 
about  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm- 
ers Union. 

They  are  good,  honest,  hard-working, 
grassroots  farmers.  I  have  seen  them 
countless  times — here  in  Washington  or 
in  my  hometown,  which  is  State  head- 
quarters. I  have  spoken  at  farmers' 
meetings,  sent  statements  to  Farm  Union 
periodicals,  reprinted  Farm  Union  reso- 
lutions in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  have  written  to  members,  telephoned 
to  them,  been  in  their  houses,  met  them 
at  county  fairs,  enjoyed  contacts  with 
them,  as  I  have  with  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grance. 
groups  affiliated  with  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  and  others. 

These  Wisconsin  members  of  the 
Farmers  Union  are  as  American  as  folks 
in  any  of  the  other  groups  which  I  have 
mentioned.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  fair,  in  the  slightest,  if  I  were 
to  let  pass  unnoticed  ^y  unfair  criti- 
cism which  reflects  upon  them  or  which 
compares  some  of  their  views  in  the  same 
breath  as  views  of  the  Communist  Party. 

If  we  are  to  judge  American  organi- 
zations solely  by  whether  or  not  the 
Communist  Party  happens  to  parrot  the 
same  theme,  then  Heaven  help  us. 
For  all  I  know,  the  Daily  Worker  may  in 
Its  issue  today  have  an  appeal  for  con- 
tributions to  the  American  Red  Cross 
or  to  the  Crippled  Children's  Fund. 
Would  that  fact  reflect  on  the  American 
Red  Cross  or  on  the  Crippled  Children's 
F\ind?    Of  course  not. 

Let  us.  therefore.  In  fairness  and 
frankness,  follow  policies  which  respect 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  differ  with  us 
on  farm  parity  or  any  other  issue. 

ACBEZMENT    ON     MANT     ISaTJES 

T.  for  one.  am  happy  to  have  agreed 
with  the  Farmers  Union  on  such  vital 
Issues  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  rural 
electriflcation,  rural  phones,  hvestock 
disease  research,  and  a  great  many  other 
matters.    We  have,  however,  differed  on 


some  topics.  But,  all  this  aside,  Ameri- 
canism or  un-Americanism  Is  a  wholly 
different  matter,  and  no  man's  or  no 
group's  patriotism  should  ever  be  un- 
fairly impugned. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  we  can- 
not, by  legislation,  turn  a  crook  into  an 
angel;  and  I  also  realize  that,  by  legis- 
lation, we  cannot  correct  a  lot  of  our 
economic  ills.  All  we  can  do  is  create 
a  condition  so  that  the  individuals  who 
are  suffering  may  be  given,  for  the  time 
being,  a  palliative.  That  is  what  we  are 
asking  for  the  milk  farmers,  who  are 
producing  milk.  In  certain  sections  of  our 
State,  at  5  and  6  cenu  a  quart.  Milk 
cannot  be  produced  profitably  at  that 
price. 

What  are  the  remedies?  The  reme- 
dies are  to  see  to  It  thai  for  the  time 
being  the  farmers  will  at  least  be  given 
a  living  wage.  How  will  that  be  done? 
That  Is  why  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  amendment.  I  am  satisfled  that  a 
price  of  5  and  0  cents  a  quart  will  not 
give  them  a  living  wage.  As  a  rcMilt, 
the  land  will  become  vacant  and  tmoc- 
cupled  and  unproductive. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  has  come  on  the  floor.  Let  me 
tell  him  that  down  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida the  farmers  are  getting  twice  what 
the  dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  are  get- 
ting for  their  milk. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Is  not  suggesting  that  Florida 
farmers  are  getting  supports  from  the 
Government  is  he? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  Is  not  what  I  said. 
I  am  talking  about  what  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  are  getting  for  their  products. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  simply  wanted  the 
Record  to  be  clear  that  the  Florida 
dairymen  are  not  asking  for  supt>orts 
and  are  not  getting  supports. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Of  course  not.  The  rea- 
son they  are  not  getting  supports  is  that 
they  do  not  need  them.  Yet  the  Wis- 
consin farmers  are  working  every  bit  a.s 
hard  as  Florida  dairy  farmers  are.  and 
they  are  producing  better  milk  than  Is 
produced  in  Florida. 

What  is  the  remedy?  First,  for  the 
time  being,  when  the  patient  is  sick  he 
should  be  given  support,  and  the  support 
should  be  at  least  an  adequate  amount. 
Ninety  percent  would.  I  believe,  produce 
about  $4.20  a  hundred.  $4.20  a  hundred 
would  be  ak)out  10  cents  a  quart. 

Mr.  President,  in  di3cussing  this  sub- 
ject, ae  must  remember  that  we  can- 
not by  mere  legislation  remedy  an  eco- 
nomic ill.  Therefore.  I  suggest  that  we 
remove  the  barriers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  that  Wisconsin  milk  can 
be  shipped  into  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  the  best  market  in  the  world 
for  milk  and  milk  products.  But  now 
that  cannot  be  done,  at  present.  We 
often  complain  about  the  creation  of 
economic  barriers  between  countries, 
what  about  the  economic  barrier  that 
has  been  created  by  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia? 

Second.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  pro- 
duce what  really  is  an  excess  amount 
of  milk:  it  will  not  be  excess  if  there 
is  sufficient  distribution.    But  barriers 
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are  being  built  against  the  shipment  of 
milk  to  various  parts  of  our  land — the 
IrJid  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
privileged.  Who  are  the  privileged? 
If  we  consider  the  price  the  farmers  of 
Maryland  and  the  farmers  of  Virginia 
receive  for  their  milk,  we  find  that  they 
receive  as  much  as  12  or  14  cents  a  qiiart. 
In  Wisconsin,  the  dairymen.  In  certain 
areas,  are  getting  5  or  6  cents  a  quart. 
The  Wisconsin  dairymen  would  like  to 
ship  milk  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
so  that  the  school  children  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  can  have  plenty  of 
milk,  and  so  that  the  young  people  In  the 
colleges  in  the  District  of  Coltmibla  can 
have  three  glasses  of  milk  a  day.  Let 
lu  remove  the  barriers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  Preaident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconson  yield? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  B»LC 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  to  ttie  Senator  from 
Florida? 
Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  milk  producers 
who  are  In  the  Chicago  mllkihed  are  not 
getting  the  low  prlcea  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  haa  mentioned. 

Mr.  WILEY.  No;  but  they  are  getting 
about  $3.85  a  himdred,  which  Is  about  8 
cents  a  quart  net.  That  Is  what  they  are 
getting  in  that  milkshed  area,  after  the 
shipping  costs  are  deducted. 

However,  I  am  referring  to  the  great 
number  of  producers  in  our  State  who 
do  not  have  the  privilege  of  shipping 
milk  into  the  Isolated  areas  Uiat  are 
provided  imder  the  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 
Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  recognizes,  does  he  not, 
that,  after  all,  economics  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  have  some  bearing 
even  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  milk  pro- 
ducers who  are  in  the  Chicago  milkshed 
get  a  satisfactory  price  for  their  product. 
Mr.  WILEY.  I  realize  that  the  law  of 
economics  applies.  That  is  «  hy  we  raised 
the  salaries  of  Senators.  But  the  Senator 
from  Florida  does  not  want  to  have  the 
income  of  the  poor  farmers  raised.  We 
have  established  minimum  wa:;e3,  so  that 
the  workers  can  live,  but  the  farmer 
should  not  be  considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  will 
not  agree  to  the  removal  of  the  barrier 
that  gives  Virginia  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey  in  Washington.  D.  C.  But  the 
milk  producers  in  Wisconsin  are  Ameri- 
cans, raise  families,  pay  taxes,  and  want 
en  opportunity  to  make  a  hving  wage. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  referring  to  dis- 
tribution of  dairy  products.  Last  year 
I  took  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  imperative  need  of  getting  milk 
into  the  schools  of  the  country,  because 
many  of  our  young  men  who  have  gone 
into  the  armed  services  have  been  foimd 
to  be  physically  defective,  frequently  be- 
cause of  malnutrition.  Milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  are  the  best  foods  in  the  world  for 
the  development  of  healthy  bodies.  As  a 
result  of  our  activities,  more  milk  was 
supplied  to  the  camps,  and  the  schools. 
But  at  this  time  the  conferees  are  delay- 
ing and  are  not  reporting  the  bill  for 


additional  funds,  so  that  more  milk  may 
be  supplied  to  the  schools.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  thinking  of  the  children  who 
need  the  great  food  that  we  in  Wisconsin 
produce. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  suggested 
that  there  be  established  a  laboratory 
which  would  have  the  specific  assign- 
ment of  engaging  in  research  into  other 
uses  for  milk,  for  food,  and  other  uses. 
In  that  connection,  let  me  point  out 
that,  as  was  stated  yesterday,  nylon  to- 
day is  taking  over  the  cotton  market. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  now 
wearing  a  shirt  made  of  nylon.  If  a 
ahlrt  can  be  made  from  such  synthetics, 
we  should  be  able  to  use  the  constituent 
parts  of  milk  for  the  production  of  other 
commodities  than  milk  powder,  butter, 
and  cheese.  The  Government  itself 
should  be  Intere'ited  in  the  establlabment 
of  such  a  laboratory  or  inatitution.  The 
place  for  It  should  be  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  done 
a  fairly  good  job  in  the  distribution  of 
powdered  milk  and  butter.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  aurpltu  auppliea  of  tboae 
commodities  have  been  diminished  con- 
siderably. Our  big  problem  is  cheese. 
If  we  could  educate  aome  Senators  and 
our  people  to  eat  as  much  cheese  as  they 
should— for  cheese  supplies  the  iron  that 
everyone  needs  in  his  blood — we  would 
begin  a  program  which  would  mean  that 
there  would  no  longer  be  a  surpltis  of 
cheese.  And  the  result  would  be  that 
the  farmers  who  are  producing  this  fine 
product  would  receive  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  consider 
the  international  field,  in  which  there  is 
very  great  need  for  these  foodstuffs,  in- 
cluding powdered  milk.  I  myself  fre- 
quently use  Wisconsin  powdered  milk. 
If  it  is  made  into  liquid  milk,  and  then 
is  placed  under  refrigeration,  one  can- 
not tell  the  difference  between  it  and 
other  kinds  of  milk,  particularly  some 
of  the  Virginia  milk.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  inform  my  colleague  that  my 
time  has  almost  expired.  I  do  not  know 
what  arguments  may  be  made  against 
the  amendment.  I  should  like  to  reserve 
some  time,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer 
any  arguments  which  may  be  made 
against  it.  Therefore,  if  my  colleague 
will  do  so,  I  shall  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  he  will  terminate  his  remarks  quite 
quickly. 

Mr.  WILEY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ^m  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy! has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  thought  1  hour  was  avail- 
able to  us. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.    No;  unfortimately 

not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken  1.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
with  the  two  Senators  from  Wisconsin, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  our 
dairymen  will  get  a  good  price,  not  only 


for  milk  that  is  used  In  fiuid  form  for 
human  consmnption.  but  also  for  milk 
used  for  processing  into  dairy  products. 
However,  Mr.  President,  we  have  had 
a  rather  unsatisfactory  experience  with 
90-percent  supports  for  dairy  products. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  for  the  several 
years  prior  to  1954.  90-percent  supports 
for  dairy  products  were  In  effect.  But 
the  dairymen  did  not  receive  the  full  90 
percent.  Instead,  they  lost  14  percent 
of  their  per  capita  market  for  dairy 
products:  and  even  now,  that  haa  not 
been  recovered. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  1954.  aa  Senatora 
will  recall,  the  aupport  price  for  dairy 
producta  waa  dropped  to  75  percent  of 
parity.  For  the  flrat  few  montha,  there 
waa  a  aharp  drop  in  the  Income  of  the 
dairymen:  but  tlien  it  began  to  pick  up. 
It  picked  up  more  in  aome  parte  of  the 
cotmtry  than  it  did  in  othera.  Since 
then,  we  have  recovered  the  market  for 
approximately  300  million  pounda  of  the 
500  million  potmda  which  were  lost,  in 
the  caae  of  butter.  A  year  ago  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  bad  on  band 
286  million  pounda  of  butter.  Today, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  haa 
on  hand  only  about  10  million  pounda  of 
butter.  Other  ampluaes  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts have  been  reduced  accordingly. 

As  I  have  said,  in  the  spring  of  1954 
the  support  price  of  milk  was  fixed  at  75 
percent  of  parity.  But  because  of  the 
increased  consumption,  it  was  possible 
in  the  spring  of  1955  to  Increase  the  sup- 
port price  to  78  percent  of  parity.  This 
year,  because  of  still  more  favorable  con- 
ditions. Including  the  supply  and  demand 
factor,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  set  the  aupport 
price  at  82  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  yield  In  Just  a 
minute.  Mr.  President. 

However,  In  setting  the  support  prices, 
we  must  set  them  on  a  national  basis. 
Unfortimately  some  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
particularly  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
areas,  have  not  shared  in  the  general 
improvement  which  some  other  parts  of 
the  country  have  experienced.  I  think 
they  are  on  their  way.  The  surpluses  are 
getting  out  of  the  way.  There  is  61  per- 
cent less  butter  in  storage  today  in  the 
important  storage  centers  of  the  country 
than  there  was  a  year  ago. 

Civilian  per  capita  consumption  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  has  gone 
up  21  poimds  per  capita  In  the  past  18 
or  20  months.  Consumption  has  in- 
creased in  the  past  2  years  about  ZV2 
billion  pounds,  while  production  has  been 
increasing  about  3  billion  pounds.  So 
we  are  on  the  way. 

We  have  a  problem  in  the  manufac- 
turing areas  which  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  solve,  becaizse.  regardless  of  the 
f^t  that  manufacturing  milk  is  sup- 
ported at  $3.14  a  hundredweight,  in  Wis- 
consin today  I  find  that  the  price  which 
Is  being  paid  by  the  plants  is  $3  a  hun- 
dredweight. The  farmer  is  not  getting 
the  14  cents  additional  which  he  ought 
to  get  under  the  support  program.  There 
are  many  reastms  why  he  Is  not  getting 
It  I  suppose  some  of  the  plants  cannot 
pass  it  back  and  continue  in  existence. 
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others  nmy  not  tutve  the  desire  to  p«« 
It  back. 

The  supply  and  demand  situation  is 
straightening  out.  I  hope  tliat  by  the 
coining  fall  the  market  price  of  all  milk 
in  this  country  will  be  areraging  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  It  averaged  87  percent 
In  February — 97  percent  for  fluid  milk 
iuHl  83  percent  for  manufacturing  milk, 
making  the  average  for  all  milk  87  per- 
cent of  parity.  That  Is  some  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  mistaken  so  far  as  my  State  is  con- 
cerned. MUk  has  not  averaged  87  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  It  has. 
either:  and  it  Is  unfortunate.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
done  a  magnificent  Job  In  promoting  the 
sale  of  fluid  milk,  which  Is  what  brings 
the  higher  price  to  the  farmer.  The 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  areas 
have  increased  the  consumption  of  milk 
only  2  4  percent,  barely  keeping  up  with 
the  increase  in  population.  The  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  increased  the  consump- 
tion of  milk  10  percent  In  the  past  few 
years.  The  Twin  Cities  have  Increased 
consiunption  by  12  percent,  or  even  more. 
However,  the  producers  are  stuck  with 
lower  prices  for  manufacturing  milk. 
That  is  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
the  dairy  industry  today.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  return  to  the  90-percent  pro- 
gram is  the  solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired.  , 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1  minute 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
conflne  myself  to  1  minute. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment. I  favor  it.  We  have  the  same 
problem  in  South  Dakota  that  exists  in 
Wisconsin.  Wherever  reliance  is  placed 
upon  the  market  for  manufacturing  milk, 
we  And  that  a  little  gimmick  in  the  bill, 
in  lines  11  and  12  on  page  4.  weakens 
the  effectiveness  of  the  price  supports, 
and  prevents  the  farmer  from  getting 
the  full  price-support  guaranty.  The 
language  Is: 

Not  less  than  80  percent  nor  more  than 
JK)  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor  using 
a  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk 
based  on  the  30-month  period  July  1946  to 
December  1948.  both  Inclusive. 

It  Is  on  the  basis  of  a  parity  equiva- 
lent for  manufacturing  milk  that  we 
are  shaved  down. 

The  committee,  in  Its  reconstruction 
of  section  105,  took  a  strong  step  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  accomplishing, 
to  a  degree,  what  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
accomplish  to  a  greater  degree — and  I 
think  a  justifiable  degree.  By  selecting 
the  30-month  period  and  changing  the 
formula,  we  have  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  Senator  Mc- 
Cauthy's  amendment  would  be  a  longer 
step  in  this  same  commendable  diiection. 


Mr.  President.  I  urge  support  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
Aa  has  been  sUted.  this  amendment 
would  require  dairy  products  to  be  sup- 
ported at  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
parity  instead  of  between  80  and  90  per- 
cent, as  is  now  provided  in  the  bill. 

On  the  basis  of  January  15  data,  this 
would  raise  the  minimum  support  price 
for  manufacturing  milk  to  $3.65  per  him- 
dredwelght.  or  40  cenU  above  the  level 
provided  in  the  bill,  and  50  cents  above 
the  current  support  price.  No  method 
of  controlling  production  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  been  devised;  supporting  these 
perishable  commodities  at  the  proposed 
90  percent  of  parity  level  may  build  up 
stocks  and  price-support  costs  to  such 
a  point  as  to  endanger  the  entire  price- 
support  program. 

The  committee  voted  to  place  in  the 
bill,  in  section  105,  a  provision  raising  the 
support  level  of  milk  from  Its  present 
range  of  75  percent  to  90  percent  of  par- 
ity, to  the  proposed  new  scale  of  80  per- 
cent to  90  percent  of  parity.  We  also 
provided  that  the  parity  equivalent  for 
manufacturing  milk,  based  upon  a  30- 
month  period,  from  July  1948  to  Decem- 
ber 1948.  both  inclusive,  would  be  used 
Instead  of  the  moving  base  period. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wUl  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  change  In  the  formula  means  that, 
under  the  present  law.  if  price  support 
remains  at  from  75  to  90  percent  of  par- 
ity, the  minimum  support  price  on  man- 
ufacturing milk  will  be  raised  from  $2  88 
to  $3.25.  a  difference  of  37  cents.  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
from  Wijconsin  were  adopted,  it  would 
mean  that  manufactlrring  milk  would  be 
supported  ^t  about  $3.65  per  hundred- 
weight. My  fear  Is,  as  I  stated  before 
the  committee,  that  much  of  the  milk 
which  Is  now  used  In  the  raw  state  would 
find  Its  way  Into  manufactured  prod- 
ucts and,  ultimately  Into  CCC  storage. 
As  the  record  shows,  in  the  past  2' j  years, 
the  losses  to  the  Government  on  pow- 
dered milk,  manufacturing  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese  aggregated  almost  $700  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wiscon-sin  stated 
that  the  milk  and  brucellosis  bill  con- 
ferees on  the  Senate  side  were  inactive. 
I  should  like  to  state  that  I  have  been 
sitting  here  for  the  past  3  or  4  weeks  try- 
ing to  get  the  pending  bill  through; 
nevertheless,  I  have,  in  the  meantime, 
made  a  serious  effort  to  get  the  con- 
ferees on  the  House  side  to  sit  with  us 
on  the  milk  and  brucellosis  bill,  but  to 
no  avail.  I  tried  to  get  them  to  meet  a 
week  ago  last  Friday,  and  they  were 
unable  to  do  so.  They  asked  that  we 
meet  the  next  day,  which  was  Saturday; 
I  was  available,  but  was  unable  to  get 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  other  Senate 
conferees. 

We  are  confronted  with  this  problem: 
The  House  Members  were  unwilling  to 
take  the  Senate  bill  as  we  approved  it. 
They  have  no  objection   to  providing 


funds  for  they  milk  program,  as  well  as 
the  brucellosis  program,  until  June  30. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EU^ENDER.  They  would  like  to 
have  the  Senate  place  in  the  pending 
farm  bill  an  amendment  which  would 
take  care  of  the  situation  from  July  1  on. 
If  we  did  that,  the  conferees  could  meet, 
and  within  10  minutes  we  would  have 
sufBclent  money  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
gram during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  a  question.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  his  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tural problems.  I  think  he  has  been  do- 
ing a  tremendous  job.  Therefore  I  am 
sure  he  Is  aware  of  the  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  talked 
about  increasing  the  price-support  level 
to  not  less  than  90  percent.  Instead  of 
between  80  and  90  percent.  Can  we  agree 
that  If  we  leave  It  at  from  80  to  90  per- 
cent, the  present  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  certainly  support  milk  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure,  namely.  80  per- 
cent, because  at  the  present  time  he  Is 
supporting  it  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure,  namely.  75?  For  that  reason,  to 
give  him  the  discretion  of  going  up  to 
90  percent  Is  meaningless,  because  he  cer- 
tainly will  not  do  it.  and  the  dairy  farmer 
will  still  be  discriminated  against.  Can 
we  agree  on  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Although  the  mini- 
mum  is  75  percent,  qdilk  is  now  being 
supported  at  82  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  say  that  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  support  the  price 
of  milk,  between  75  and  90  percent,  at 
such  a  level  as  will  obtain  the  desired 
production.  In  view  of  the  Increa.sed 
consumption  of  milk  during  the  past  2 
years,  he  has  been  able  to  raise  the  sup- 
port price  ffom  the  minimum  to  78  per- 
cent last  year,  and  to  83  percent  this 
year.  If  consumption  continues  to  im- 
prove— and  I  believe  the  consumption  of 
milk  and  milk  products  will  steadily  In- 
crease— It  should  not  be  too  long  when 
the  support  price  will  be  up  higher  than 
it  is  now. 

I  say  again  that  the  support  must  be 
fixed  on  the  national  basis.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senator's  State,  with  a  high 
percentage  of  manufacturing  milk,  does 
not  come  up  to  anywhere  near  the  na- 
tional average  of  the  price.  In  fact.  It 
Is  second  or  third  from  the  bottom  in 
price.    Minnesota  Is  the  lowest. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned 82  percent.  The  support  price  for 
dairy  products  In  Wisconsin  is  not  any- 
where near  82  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No:  as  I  said,  they  are 
getting  $3  for  manufacturing  milk,  al- 
though the  support  price  Is  $3.15  for  1956. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  state  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  although  in 
committee  I  voted  against  the  section 
now  in  the  bill,  to  which  I  have  Just 
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referred,  so  long  as  it  Is  in  the  bill.  I 
expect  to  vote  for  it.  Under  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  the 
minlmtim  support  level  for  fluid  milk 
ia  increased  to  80  percent  of  parity. 
With  the  parity  equivalent  for  manu- 
facturing milk  fixed  on  a  30-month  pe- 
riod from  July  1946  to  December  1948. 
It  will  make  possible  even  with  the  mini- 
mum support  level  of  75  percent  of 
parity  in  effect,  an  increase  in  the  sup- 
port price  from  $2.88  to  $3.25  for  manu- 
facturmg  milk. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. How  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
inn .  Mr.  President?  

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Louisiana   has  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  WILEY.    Throughout  the  debate 
on  the    farm  bill,  which  has    been  In 
progress  for  some  time  now.  I  have  tried 
to  evaluate    the    arguments    from  the 
sundpoint  of  the  Interests  of  the  Indi- 
vidual farmer  and  also  from  the  national 
Interests.     I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator — and  I  should  like  to  have  his 
answer— that  the  average  farm  In  Wis- 
consin Is  140  acres,  and  the  average  In- 
come of  the  farmer  ranges  from  11  cents 
an  hour  to  41  cents  an  hour.    The  result 
Is  that  the  farm  population  has  gone 
down  and  is    continuing   to  go  down. 
Acres  which  should  be  kept  fertile— and 
that  Is  the  point— are  not  being  kept 
fertile.    I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  what  he  thinks  the  effect 
of  the  low  income  has  upon  the  general 
welfare,  cau-slng  people  to  leave  the  farm 
and  to  go  into  the  cities — people  who 
.should  be  building  their  homes  and  earn- 
ing their  livelihood  and  enjoying  their 
lives  In  the  country— where  wages  aver- 
age $2  an    hour.     Under    the  circum- 
stances, is  it  not  of  great  interest  and  a 
challenge  to  us  to  see  to  it  that  the  farm 
IX)pulation  remains  on  the  farm  and  that 
that  segment  of  our  economy  Is  kept 
economically  healthy? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to 
.«tate  to  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  situation  to  which  he  refers  is 
not  peculiar  to  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  WILEY.  I  recognize  that  fact. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  same  condi- 
tions prevail  In  Louisiana  and  in  Missis- 
sippi and  In  Alabama,  and  in  other  agri- 
cultural States. 

What  we  tried  to  do  in  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee was  to  give  Immediate  economic 
relief  to  the  farmer.  As  I  said.  I  voted 
against  the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  sec- 
tion 105.  which  was  submitted  by  the 
distinrruished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
providing  for  an  increase  of  5  percent 
in  price  supports  for  milk,  and  also 
changing  the  period  used  for  computing 
the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing 
milk  to  30  months,  instead  of  10  years. 
Let  me  say  further  to  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  committee  held 
hearings  all  over  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. We  fotmd  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, those  who  produced  milk  were  in 
fair  condition.  They  were  not  complain- 
ing too  much,  because  the  production  of 
milk  was  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the 


consumption  of  milk  In  their  respective 
localities.  It  was  only  in  parts  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin — and  only  parts  of  those 
States — that  we  found  there  was  qttite 
a  bit  of  complaint,  and  probably  justi- 
fied complaint. 

However.  I  go  back  to  the  proposition 
that  if  we  provide  high  price  supports 
for  manufacturing  milk,  the  tendency 
will  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  for  the 
farmers  to  utilize  raw  milk  in  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  and  cheese  and  dried 
milk.  My  fear  is  that  so  doing  will  fur- 
ther aggravate  the  production  problem 
to  the  point  where  the  Government  will 
again  have  to  take  over  much  butter, 
much  cheese,  and  much  dried  milk.  As  I 
have  stated,  the  losses  sustained  on  op- 
erations of  that  nature  have  \>eea  very 
great.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  now 
vote  an  amendment  which  would  further 
aggravate  the  situation. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  answered 
my  question.  I  asked  him  whether  there 
was  a  great  public  interest  and  chal- 
lenge to  see  to  it  that  the  farm  popula- 
tion of  America  remain  on  the  farms 
and  receive  a  wage  at  least  suIQcient  to 
permit  them  to  stay  there. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered that  question. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree. 
Mr.  WILEY.  In  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments on  the  farm  bill.  I  noticed  that 
there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  For 
instance,  a  few  minutes  ago.  we  dis- 
cussed cotton.  Some  Senators  stated 
what  they  felt  wo'old  be  the  right  course 
to  take  m  respect  to  tliat.  Others  said 
that  was  not  the  right  course.  I  have 
listened  to  twth  sides  of  the  argument 
during  the  debate,  and  I  have  had  to 
form  my  opinion,  not  in  the  sense  that 
I  particularly  favor  one  side  or  smother 
fide,  but  I  do  have,  as  I  said,  the  Interest 
of  the  farmer  and  the  public  interest 
in  mind. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  same 
rule  applies  to  the  farmers  In  the  South. 
However,  there  is  a  great  difference. 
Cotton  is  not  a  food.  We  can  get  along 
without  cotton.  However,  we  cannot  get 
along  without  focd.  If  we  paralyze  the 
food  Industry  of  America  by  shortsight- 
edness, In  failing  to  give  hon^  workers 
who  work  14  or  15  hours  a  day  a  decent 
wage,  we  are  challenging  the  life  of  the 
Nation.  It  was  this  group  of  people 
who,  when  the  world  wanted  food,  fed 
the  world ;  when  people  wanted  food,  the 
farmers  fed  them  and  increased  their 
production.  Now  at  long  last  we  are 
saying  to  them,  "Starve,  or  get  off  the 
farm." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  for  a  question,  not 
for  a  speech. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  same  condi- 
tion about  which  the  Senator  spealcs 
prevails  all  over  the  South.  There  are 
many  small  farmers  there  who  try  to 
make  a  living  from  25  percent  of  their 
total  farm  acreage.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  give  them  immediate  help  by  increas- 
ing the  prices  they  receive,  by  raising 
support  prices  on  that  which  they  pro- 
duce. But  that  battle  has  lieen  lost,  and 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say  about  it. 


I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  conditions  to  which 
he  refers  are  not  pectiliar  to  the  Stote 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
require  dairy  products  to  be  supported 
at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity. 
Instead  of  between  80  and  90  percent 
as  provided  by  the  bill. 

On  the  basis  of  January  15  data,  this 
would  raise  the  minimutn  support  price 
for  manufacturing  milk  to  $3.65  per  huiL- 
dred weight.  40  cents  aoove  that  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  and  50  cents  above  the 
current  support  price.  No  method  of 
controlling  production  of  dairy  products 
has  been  devised  and  support  of  these 
perishable  commodities  at  this  level  may 
build  up  stocks  and  price-support  costs 
to  such  a  point  as  to  endanger  the  entire 
price-support  program. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  myself  half 
a  minute  of  that  time  and  will  give  the 
remainder  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  to 
find  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  myself  in  complete  agreement.  He 
and  I  have  differed  very  often,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  find  that  when  the  inter- 
ests of  the  dairy  farmer  are  considered 
the  senior  Senator  and  I  are  in  complete 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remaining 
2'/2  minutes  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  is  the  true 
laboratory  of  all  life — where  nature's 
mysteries,  birth,  growth,  and  decline 
rhythmically  unfold  with  the  seasons. 

Springtime  will  soon  be  here,  and  with 
It  the  first  buds,  the  first  shoots.  Where 
in  the  cities  can  we  see  so  awesome  and 
inspiring  a  drama  as  on  the  farm? 

But  farming  is  no  easy  task.  It  is 
backbreaking.  It  is  complex  and  re- 
quires long  hours  of  work.  The  dairy 
farmer  must  be  a  plant  and  an  insect  ex- 
pert, an  amateur  veterinarian,  a  me- 
chanic, accountant,  economist,  and  a 
dozen  other  specialists  rolled  into  one — 
7  days  a  week,  virtually  52  weeks  a  year. 
I  mention  these  facts  so  that  the  city 
man  or  woman  may  better  appreciate  the 
farmer's  problems. 

I  mention  them  so  that  some  city  peo- 
ple may  not  say:  "Oh,  listen  to  those 
farm  Senators  talking  about  parity  sup- 
ports for  the  farmers,  as  if  they  were  the 
only  ones  Involved." 

The  consumer  is  very  definitely  in- 
volved in  the  farm  question.  He  does  not 
want  to  see  huge  cotton  or  tobacco  sur- 
pluses. He  does  want  to  see  dairy  items 
produced  for  the  stomach,  not  for  the 
warehouse. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  feel  that  the 
few  cents  we  are  giving  the  farmer,  ap- 
proximately $3.65  a  hundred  pounds,  or 
about  9  cents  a  quart,  for  milk  for  which 
we  have  to  pay  24  or  25  cents  a  quart,  is 
not  treating  the  farmer  properly. 

The  PRESIDINO  QPFICKK.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  ELI^a«>ER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clekk.  On  page  35,  be- 
tween lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
Insert: 

PZAirUT    M AXKXTINO    PCNALTIXS 

8«c.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1958  crop,  aectlon  359  (a)  of  the  Agrtcultviral 
AdJUBtment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  amending  the  first  sentence 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "The  marketing 
of  any  peanuts  in  excess  of  the  nuirketlng 
quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such  peanuts 
are  produced,  or  the  marketing  of  peanuts 
from  any  farm  for  which  no  acreage  allot- 
ment was  determined,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
support  price  for  peanuts  for  the  marketing 
year   (August   1-July  31)." 

S«c.  406.  Section  359  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  two  new  subsections  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  person  liable  for  pa3rment  or 
collection  of  the  penalty  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  liable  also  for  Interest  there- 
on at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from 
the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the 
date  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 

"(e)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro- 
Tided  by  this  section  Is  paid,  a  Hen  on  the 
crop  of  peanuts  with  respect  to  which  such 
penalty  is  Incurred,  and  on  any  subsequent 
crop  of  peanuts  subject  to  marketing  quotas 
in  which  the  person  liable  for  payment  of 
the  penalty  has  an  Interest,  shall  be  iu 
effect  in  favor  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

This  amendment  differs  slightly  from 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  a  few 
days  ago.  Changes  were  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. All  the  amendment  dees  is  to 
change  the  present  penalty  of  50  percent 
of  the  support  price  to  75  percent  of  the 
support  price,  in  order  effectively  to  deter 
violations.  Currently,  violators  with 
sizable  excess  acreages  are  mostly  larger 
landowners  with  customary  landlord- 
tenant  arrangements  whereby  the  land- 
lord furnishes  the  land  and  fertilizer 
against  the  tenant's  labor  and  machinery. 
Fertilizer  costs  for  peanuts  are  relatively 
low.  Hence,  the  landlord,  who  does  not 
care  about  the  soundness  of  the  overall 
program  can  expect  a  return  on  excess 
peanuts  comparable  to  other  crops  which 
have  a  lower  support  or  no  support. 

The  great  majority  of  growers  want 
the  penalty  increased  so  as  to  prevent 
the  few  who  are  not  interested  in  the 
soundness  of  the  program  from  endan- 
gering the  program. 

Also,  the  problem  of  administering  and 
enforcing  the  penalty  is  most  difficult 
where  a  farmer  has  more  than  one  farm 
allotment  and  complies  on  one  farm  but 
is  over  on  other  farms.  In  such  cases 
those  who  wish  to  avoid  some  of  the 


penalty  will  market  some  of  the  peanuta 
from  an  excess  farm  on  the  marketing 
card  for  the  within  quota  farm. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  one 
thing:  Increases  the  penalty  for  excess 
peanuts  from  50  percent  to  75  percent  of 
support  price. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  no  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  that  It  be  adopted  and 
made  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Prior  to  the  calling  up  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Virginia  asked 
that  the  committee  look  over  it,  and  I 
submitted  the  amendment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There  was  one 
objection  to  the  original  amendment, 
namely,  to  that  portion  which  appeared 
at  the  bottom  of  page  2,  wherein  the 
Secretary  was  authorized  to  compromise 
any  claim  for  penalty  provided  by  that 
section  at  any  time  prior  to  the  referral 
of  such  claim  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
took  the  position  that  the  provision 
might  result  in  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
being  brought  on  the  D'apartment,  in 
certain  cases. 

With  that  provision  deleted,  and  with 
a  few  minor  changes,  I,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  only  thing  it  does  is  to  Increase 
the  penalty  in  connection  with  peanut 
marketing  quotas  from  50  percent  to  75 
percent  of  the  support  price;  it  also 
would  require  the  payment  of  interest 
at  6  percent 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dees  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.     I  do,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  am  prepared  to 

yield  back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back. 
The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  Trcm 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByfdI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  EASTL.^NDl,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI.  the  junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI.  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THUtMOND],  the  aenior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill  1,  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  3-7-56-Q,  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

I  also  ask  that  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gsobcc]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OPFK^ER.  Without 
objection,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  clerk  will  now  state  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  for  himself  and  on  behalf  of 
other  Senators. 


The  Chmf  Clexk.  On  page  31,  be- 
tween lines  10  and  11,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

ACBE4CB  AIXOnCXNTB  FOB  COTTOW  rO«  ItST  Ain> 
195S 

8K.  403.  Section  342  of  the  Agrlctatural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section,  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  cotton  for  1957  and  1958 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales 
required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allot- 
ment for  1957  and  1958  equal  to  the  naUonal 
acreage  allotment  for  lUSG." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  ■ 

I  feel  the  amendment  Is  noncontro- 
versial  and  is  fully  understood  by  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  generally.  It 
merely  provides  that  the  cotton  acreage 
allotments  for  the  years  1957  and  1958 
shall  not  t)e  reduced  below  the  cotton 
acreage  allotment  applying  for  1956. 

The  reason  for  offering  the  amendment 
Is  that  the  reduction  In  cotton  acreage 
allotments  has  been  so  rapid  and  so 
severe  during  the  past  few  years  that  the 
allotments  have  aheady  reached  a  point 
where  a  great  segment  of  the  cotton 
farmers  cannot  stand  any  more  acreage 
reductions  and  still  continue  to  grow 
cotton. 

In  1953, 28,330.000  acres  of  cotton  were 
planted  in  the  entire  Nation.  That  acre- 
age has  steadily  fallen,  so  that  In  1958 
the  allotment  for  cotton  was  only  17,- 
391.000  acres.  From  a  national  stand- 
point, that  is  a  reduction  of  37  percent 
in  3  years. 

If  the  agriculture  bill  shall  become 
law,  and  even  though  it  may  be  success- 
ful with  reference  to  surpluses  and  the 
operation  of  the  soil  bank  according  to 
best  possible  calculations  we  shall  be 
faced  with  an  additional  national  reduc- 
tion in  cotton  acreage  next  year  amoimt- 
ing  to  more  than  1.500.000  acres. 

The  acrea!:;e  reduction  already  has 
gone  beyond  that  required  in  many  cases 
to  permit  an  Income  necessary  to  meet 
minimum  family  needs.  The  reductions 
at  the  State  level  are  even  much  more 
severe  than  they  are  at  the  national  level. 
Farmers  in  my  own  State  of  Mississippi, 
have  suffered  a  reduction  of  40.1  percent 
from  the  1953  level.  If  the  scheduled 
reduction  for  1957  should  occur,  there 
will  be  another  11.4  percent  statewide 
reduction.  This  will  bring  about  a  total 
reduction  of  48  percent  In  acreage  since 
1953.  and  will  result  in  an  unbearable 
situation. 

Furthermore,  when  reductions  are  ap- 
plied at  the  county  level,  they  are  fre- 
quently much  higher  on  a  percentage 
basis  than  they  are  at  the  State  level. 
In  many  of  the  counties  of  Mississippi 
the  reductions  for  1957  would  run  as 
high  as  15  percent  when  applied  at  the 
county  level,  and  even  higher  when  ap- 
plied at  the  farm  level. 

The  reductions  which  have  already 
been  sustained  have  created  hardships 
for  all  farmers  but  have  been  the  hardest 
on  what  we  call  the  homestead  farmer. 
A  large  operator  may  lose  some  of  his 
acres,  but  if  3  or  4  years  later  he  cares 
to  come  back  under  the  plan,  he  is  still 
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in  business  and  can  take  advantage  of 
the  acreage.  But  the  reductions  which 
have  been  sustained  by  the  homestead 
farmer  have  been  putting  him  out  of 
business.  If  the  reductions  go  any  fur- 
ther, he  will  have  to  suffer  severe  losses, 
or  move  away  from  his  farm.  When 
times  get  bet'.-?r  or  the  acreage  situation 
improves,  he  will  not  be  able  to  benefit 
because  he  will  have  left  the  farm. 

There  are  floors  for  wheat,  com,  pea- 
nuts, and  rice.  In  the  amendment  now 
being  considered  a  floor  is  being  sought 
for  cotton,  so  as  to  meet  conditions  in 
the  next  2  years  only. 

Another  evidence  of  the  acreage  reduc- 
tions is  the  fact  that  in  1955.  through- 
out the  cotton  area,  55.000  rental  fami- 
lies were  caused  to  be  displaced.  Acre- 
age has  been  reduced  so  often  that  the 
point  has  been  reached  where  such  re- 
ductions cannot  be  borne  any  longer. 
Additional  reductions  will  fall  the  hard- 
est on  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear 
them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
stated  in  his  opening  remarks,  there 
seems  to  be  no  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment.      

Mr.  STENNIS.    Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  administration  likewise  has  stated 
that  it  does  not  object  to  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  a  letter  in  the  Record 
to  that  effect,  dated  March  2,  1956;  it 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
March  8.  1956.  on  page  4267. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  clearly 
presented  the  picture  which  confronts 
the  cotton  farmer  today,  particularly 
the  cotton  farmer  who  has  a  small  acre- 
ar^e.  The  Senator  made  a  very  extended 
presentation  on  Wednesday  night  of  last 
week,  showing  how  necc^ssary  it  is  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  had  to  step  outside 
the  Chamber  in  order  to  answer  a  tele- 
rhone  call  while  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
flssippl  was  speaking.  How  much  of  an 
increase  in  acreage  would  the  amend- 
ment provide? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  provides  for  no  in- 
crease at  all:  It  would  merely  carry  the 
acreage  at  the  1956  level. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  How  much  of  a  drop 
would  the  amendment  prevent? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
next  year  there  will  be  a  reduction,  on 
a  nationwide  basis,  of  8.9  percent,  or  in 
round  numbers,  about  1.500.000  acres. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  amendment 
prevent  a  drop  in  acreage  then? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  will  prevent  a  drop 
in  acreage  for  next  year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  simply  provides, 
for  2  years,  a  floor  under  cotton  acreage 
similar  to  that  which  is  now  enjoyed  by 
wheat  and  other  commodities.  We  today 
placed  the  cotton  support  price  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  wheat.  The 
amendment  would  place  a  floor  under 
acreage  reductions  for  cotton  at  the  same 
amount  as  now  exists. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
oppose  the  amendment,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  statement  Is  quite  accurate,  so 
far  as  wheat  is  concerned.  The  wheat 
farmers  brought  their  production  this 
year  into  line  with  domestic  needs  plus 
exports.  Cotton  producers  raised  a 
great  deal  more  cotton  than  it  was  pos- 
sible to  consume  domestically  and  to  ex- 
port abroad. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  my  friend 
says  is  true;  but  the  amendment  makes 
economic  sense  when  considered  together 
with  the  export  program  which  has  been 
annoimced. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  have  been  very 
substantial  subsidies  for  the  export  of 
wheat.  If  there  had  been  similar  sub- 
sidies in  the  past  few  years  with  respect 
to  the  export  of  cotton,  there  would  not 
be  any  surplus  cotton  left  in  the  coun- 
try, and  no  acreage  reduction  would  be 
necessary. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  not  have  favored 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. If  the  soil  bank  .program  be- 
comes effective.  It  is  Intended  that  it  will 
take  3  million  acres  out  of  the  cotton 
acreage  allotment.  That  would  mean  a 
reduction,  based  upon  last  year's  yield,  of 
about  2,500,000  bales. 

Under  the  soil  bank  proposal,  the  more 
reaUstic  grade  on  which  to  base  the  sup- 
port price  for  cotton  would  be  reestab- 
lished. 

The  Government  is  also  moving  ahead 
with  a  very  prcHnising  cotton  export  pro- 
gram. It  may  be  recalled  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  announced  last  fall 
that  in  January  he  would  offer  on  the 
world  market  a  million  bales  of  the  low- 
est grade  cotton.  That  offer  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  good  until  August. 
The  million  bales  were  sold  in  about  6 
weeks  time;  and  in  the  seventh  week  the 
entire  amount  was  disposed  of. 

It  looks  as  If  we  can  recover  the  world 
market  for  cotton  which  we  had  even 
a  few  years  ago.  If  we  couple  th**  in- 
creased sales  of  IVt.  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton with  another  2  Mi  million  bale  reduc- 
tion through  the  operation  of  the  soil 
bank,  there  will  be  a  5  million  bale  dif- 
ference in  the  situation  as  it  exists  this 
year. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  about  14  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton  on  hand,  which  is 
just  about  a  year's  domestic  supply,  plus 
what  we  hope  will  be  a  year's  export. 

In  view  of  that,  if  those  provisions  re- 
main In  the  bUl  and  the  bill  becomes  law, 
we  might  assume  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  cut  the  acreage  below  what  it  is  now. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  surplus  to  manage- 
able proportions. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  hardly  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
It  is  true  that  wheat  has  enjoyed  a  better 
export  program,  but  wheat  is  in  a  com- 
pletely different  category.  Wheat  is 
grown  In  practically  every  State  of  the 
Union  and  in  practicaUy  every  country 
in  the  world,  and  every  country  in  the 
world  except  three  has  a  higher  support 
level  than  we  have  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  not  be  able  to  export  very 
much  wheat  unless  we  had  an  export 
program. 

I  envy  the  cotton  producers  for  get- 
ting such  a  favorable  concession  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  I 
would  be  the  last  one  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  cotton  producers  from  getting  a 
better  deal.  I  point  out  that  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  cotton  farmers  is  much 
better  than  that  accorded  to  wheat  farm- 
ers. I  think  it  is  the  wrong  way  to  do 
business,  but  I  am  not  going  to  stand  In 
the  way  of  cotton  farmers  receiving  what 
I  think  is  a  fair  deal.  We  shall  continue 
our  flght  in  behalf  of  more  equitable 
treatment  for  wheat  farmers.  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  will  stand  for  the  im- 
fair  treatment  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  dealing  the  wheat  farmers. 

Mr.  HTT.T.  The  Senator  is  very  fair  In 
his  attitude,  and  I  wish  to  assure  him 
that  anything  we  can  do  to  make  sure 
that  his  wheat  farmers  are  treated  prop- 
erly we  shall  be  glad  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  pending  amendment  so  as  to  prevent 
a  reduction  In  the  national  cotton  acre- 
age allotment  for  1957  and  1958  below 
the  allotment  for  this  year. 

I  have  joined  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  cannot  impress  upon  the 
Senate  too  strongly  the  urgency  for  its 
adoption. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  presented  to  the  Senate  the  picture 
of  the  critical  situation  confronting  cot- 
ton farmers  in  Mississippi  and  through- 
out the  Cotton  Belt,^  and  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  are  resulting  from 
continued  reduction  in  cotton-acreage 
allotments. 

In  Alabama,  as  In  Mississippi  and  other 
cotton-producing  States,  cotton  is  still 
the  chief  source  of  cash  income  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  farm- 
ers. The  farmers  throughout  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  have  put  forth  herculean  ef- 
forts and  made  unexcelled  strides  in  the 
diversification  of  their  crops  and  their 
sources  of  Income.  In  no  section  of  the 
Nation  have  farmers  done  more  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  Congress  which  have 
declared  diversification  to  be  m  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Our  cotton  farmers, 
and  particularly  those  operating  family 
size  cotton  farms,  have  for  years,  by 
practicing  diversification,  steadily  and 
volimtarily  reduced  the  extent  of  their 
reliance  upon  cotton  as  a  source  of  cash 
income. 

Now  we  come  face  to  face  with  the 
anomalous  situation  of  finding  thwe 
same  farmers  who  have  done  so  much  to 
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eany  oiit  the  policies  of  Consress  being 
pcMdteed  more  tban  vuf  oUicn  for  hav- 
ing diverted  cotton  acres  to  other  sources 
of  farm  income. 

With  the  decline  In  the  price  of  live- 
stock and  other  crops  to  which  the  cot- 
ton farmer  has  diverted,  he  is  now  be- 
ing subjected  to  severe  hardship  and 
even  being  driven  from  his  farm  for 
carrying  out  the  very  agrictiltural  re- 
forms Congress  declared  were  essential 
to  strengthen  his  economic  position  and 
that  of  the  Nation. 

The  cotton  acreage  of  small  farmers 
In  particular  has  been  reduced  to  the 
point  of  virtually  destroying  their  abil- 
ity to  get  credit  to  carry  on  their  farm- 
ing operations.  Thousands  of  such 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation  a-e  be- 
ing forced  to  leave  the  sod  they  love  only 
to  swell  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  in 
our  towns  and  cities.  In  addition.  In  the 
single  year  1955.  55.348  tenants  and  their 
families  in  the  Cotton  Belt  were  forced  to 
leave  the  farm  because  of  reductions  in 
cotton  allotments.  Seven  thousand  Ave 
hundred  and  fifty-four  of  these  were  in 
Alabama. 

I  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  describe 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  my  State. 
In  1953  Alabama  farmers  planted  1,652,- 
980  acres  of  cotton.  Two  years  later 
Alabama  farmers  had  suffered  drastic 
acreage  cuts  amounting  to  almost  550,- 
000  acres.  This  tremendous  reduction 
in  their  No.  1  source  of  cash  income  was 
followed  by  a  further  reduction  this  year 
of  approximately  76,000  acres.  This 
amounts  to  a  total  reduction  of  some 
38  percent  in  a  3-year  p>ericd. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  these  same 
cotton  farmers  have  suffered  large  re- 
ductions in  their  profits  from  their  other 
farming  operations,  and  many  have  suf- 
fered great  losses  in  these  other  farming 
operations.  Add  to  this  the  38-percent 
reduction  in  their  cotton  acreage,  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  cotton,  and  the 
rising  cost  of  all  farming  operations,  and 
we  readily  see  why  it  has  become  impos- 
sible for  thousands  of  our  farmers  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  why  they  have  had 
to  abandon  their  farms. 

I  am  sure  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  contend  that  any  businessman  in 
America  could  long  survive  with  such 
losses. 

Ironically,  while  the  cotton  farmer  is 
being  driven  out  of  business,  corporation 
income  and  the  income  of  nonf  arm  peo- 
ple have  increased  sharply. 

During  the  past  year  corporation  in- 
come increased  by  26  percent;  the  aver- 
age worker's  income  increased  7  percent, 
while  the  farmer's  income  in  the  same 
period  dropped  another  1 1  percent.  The 
farmer  s  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
has  dropped  to  the  lowest  point  in  15 
years.  Today  the  parity  ratio  stands  6 
points  below  the  1935-39  average.  The 
farmer's  share  of  the  national  income  is 
at  the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  on  Tuesday  a  drop  of 
a  billion  dollars  in  the  net  income  of  the 
farmers  of  America  in  the  single  year 
1954-55. 

The  Nation  simply  cannot  afford  to 
permit  such  a  situation  to  continue. 
Yet.  unless  the  pending  amendment  is 
adopted  the  situation  will  not  only  con- 


tinue as  It  is,  certainly  Insofar  as  our 
cotton  farmers  are  concerned,  but  will 
grow  much  worse  next  s^car,  when  the 
national  acreage  allotment  will  drop  by 
another  1.549,720  acres,  from  17.391,000 
acres  down  to  15.842,000  acres.  This  will 
amount  to  a  further  acreage  reduction 
nationally  of  9.8  percent.  The  farmers 
of  Alabama  will  suffer  a  further  loss  of 
119,638  acres,  or  a  loss  of  11.6  percent. 
This  would  mean  that  the  farmers  of 
Alabama  would  suffer  a  total  loss  in  their 
No.  1  source  of  cash  income  of  49.6  per- 
cent in  the  short  span  of  4  years. 

To  permit  that  to  happen  would  be  the 
sheerest  national  folly.  We  cannot  af- 
ford the  terrible  economic  consequences 
that  would  result — the  further  curtailed 
production  of  industry,  the  increase  in 
unemployment,  and  the  further  weaken- 
ing of  the  Nation's  economy  and  the  Na- 
tion's strength.  And  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  the  social  aspects  associated 
with  driving  the  small  farmer  and  his 
family  away  from  the  farm. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  family 
size  farms  have  through  the  decades 
been  the  wellsprings  of  the  Intellectual, 
the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  strength  of 
our  country.  Unless  v»e  are  prepared  to 
see  them  wiped  out,  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  Senate  must  be  adopted. 

The  hour  demands  a  return  to  the  con- 
structive thinking  and  positive  action 
that  did  so  much  to  lift  the  farmer  from 
the  depths  of  the  great  depression.  We 
must  extend  to  the  American  farmer 
understanding,  not  indifference;  appre- 
ciation, not  persecution;  faith,  not  cyni- 
cism; action,  not  promises.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  can  afford  to  come 
to  his  rescue.  The  question  is:  Can  we 
afford  not  to  come  to  his  rescue? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  any  time  remain- 
ing to  me,  if  there  are  no  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
on  p>age  31,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stenk:s]  for  himself  and  other 
Senators. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  identified  as  "3-7- 
56-J.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clekk.  On  page  27,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  13  through 
18,  inclusive,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Hereafter  the  quota  for  cot- 
ton having  a  staple  leneth  of  l>s  inches  or 
more,  established  September  20.  1039,  pur- 
suant to  section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  shall 
apply  to  the  same  grades  and  staple  lengths 
Included  In  the  quota  when  such  quota  was 
Initially  esUbllshed. 

(b)  Effective  not  later  than  August  1.  1956, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  are  directed  to 
use  their  existing  powers  and  authorities  to 
encourage  the  sale  for  export  at  competitive 
world  prices  a  quantity  of  domestically  pro- 
duced extra  long  staple  cotton  equal  to  the 
amount    of    such    cotton    acquired    by    and 


brought  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  June  7,  IBSfl.  which  acquisition 
was  not  limited  by  the  quota  established 
pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  The 
amount  offered  and  the  price  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shaU  be  such  as  to  dispose  of 
such  quantity  In  an  orderly  manner  and 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Mr.     HAYDEN.    Mr.     President,     as 

Senators  will  observe,  the  amendment 
is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with 
the  quota  en  Imported  cotton.  The 
present  quota  was  initially  established 
on  September  20.  1939.  at  95.118  bales  for 
1> 8-inch  cotton  or  under. 

That  limitation  on  cotton  Imports 
remained  in  effect  until  December  1940, 
when,  for  defense  purposes  and  needs. 
It  was  decided  to  bring  in  cotton  of 
1",^,  inches  in  length,  and  eliminate 
it  from  the  quota.  Tlie  Department  of 
Defense  now  states  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  urgent  military  need  for  that 
quality  of  cotton.  Such  cotton  is  pro- 
duced only  In  Peru,  and  it  involved 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  bales.  The 
entire  quota  would  remain  at  95.118 
bales,  and  would  apply  to  all  nations. 
The  probable  effect  will  be  that  supplies 
of  Peruvian  cotton  will  continue  to  come 
into  this  country  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  15,000  bales  and  that  much  less 
Egyptian  cotton  will  be  Imported. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  Is  a  substitute  for  section  304 
in  the  reported  bill,  and  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

To  encourage  the  sale  for  export  at  com- 
petitive world  prices  a  quantity  of  domes- 
tically produced  extra  long  staple  cotton 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  cotton  ac- 
quired by  and  brought  to  the  United  SUtM 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  7.  1039. 

In  1951  and  1952  our  Government 
bought  and  brought  to  the  United  States 
a  quantity  of  Egyptian  cctton  reported 
in  the  trade  to  be  between  150.000  and 
175.000  bales  which  is  now  in  the  stock- 
pile as  a  strategic  reserve.  In  case  we 
should  become  involved  in  war  and  need- 
ed the  cotton  to  make  thread  or  other 
products,  that  quantity  of  long-staple 
cotton  will  continue  to  be  available  for 
such  purposes.  No  one  propo.^es  to  dis- 
turb that  strategic  re~en-e,  but  there 
are  on  hand  about  125.0C0  bales  of  IMi 
Inches  or  longer  American-grown  cot-» 
ton  which  has  been  acquired  by  the' 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
proposed  amendment  contains  a  direc- 
tion to  sell  that  long -staple  cotton  in  an 
orderly  manner  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  on  the  world  market. 

The  amendment  strikes  out  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  of- 
fered in  the  committee,  but  he  now 
thinks  m>  amendment  is  better,  and  he 
is  entirely  willing  tliat  the  following 
language  be  stricken  from  the  bill: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  stifflclent  incentive 
to  domestic  users  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
BO  as  to  assure  domestic  utilization  of  a 
minimum  of  30,000  bales  of  such  cotton 
annually 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator's  amendment,  it  strikes 
from  the  bill  section  304,  which  directs 
the  Secretary  to  provide  sufficient  In- 
centive to  get  rid  of  30,000  bales  of  long- 
staple  cotton  a  year. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes.  In  lieu  thereof, 
my  amendment  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  try  to  sell  at  the  world  price 
about  125,000  bales  of  American  grown 
long -staple  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Without  the  incen- 
tive? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  explanation  of  the  new 
language  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  section  which  the  committee  adopted 
as  section  304.  on  page  27  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemint  bt  Senator  Ell  endfk 

This  amendment  would  ( 1 »  Include  cotton 
having  a  staple  length  of  lii)«  inches  or 
longer  within  the  import  quota  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act 
of  1933  for  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of 
1 1,  inches  and  longer,  and  (2)  direct  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  use  their  existing  powers  to  encour- 
age the  exportation  of  a  quantity  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  equal  to  the  quantity 
which  was  acq\ilred  and  imported  under  the 
strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling 
Act. 

An  annual  Import  quota  of  45.656.420 
pounds  of  cotton  IV,  inches  or  longer  was 
made  effective  September  20.  1939.  This 
quota  was  suspended  with  respect  to  cotton 
I"',.,  Inches  and  longer  Deccml:)cr  16.  1940. 
The  amendment  would  make  the  quota  ap- 
plicable again  to  cotton  l"'i6  Inches  and 
longer. 

The  quantity  of  extra-long-staple  cotton 
Tinder  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockplllni;  Act  is  claselfled  information  and 
Is  not  available  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  from   Arizona   yield   back   the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  There  was  a  special 
provision  written  into  the  Agricultural 
Act,  I  think  2  years  ago,  with  respect 
to  long-staple  cotton  produced  in  Ari- 
zona.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  H.XYDEN.  Long-staple  cotton  is 
produced  in  Arizona,  west  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  California. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  To  what  did  the  provi- 
sion pertain? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  To  Puerto  Rican  cot- 
ton. 

Mr.  YOUNG.    At  that  time.  2  years 

a^o.  we  were  importing  the  long-staple 

cotton,  and  we  made  a  special  concession 

to  the  producers  of  this  type  of  cotton. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.     If    the    Senator 


BCr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  FRESIDINO  OWICEK.  Both 
sides  have  srielded  back  the  remaining 
time.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hatden]  on  page  27,  lines  13 
through  18. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"3-8-56-P."  The  amendment  in  modi- 
fled  form  is  submitted  by  me,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lehman].  I  send  the  modi- 
fled  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
toTT  in  the  chair.)  The  amendment  as 
modified  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  30, 
between  Unes  17  and  18,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert : 

USX  or  VOLTTNTAKT  ACENCIZS 

8zc.  310.  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  201  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"free  on  Ixiard  vessels  In  United  States 
ports." 

(b)  Seclion  202  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  p-riod  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting: 

"Provided  further,  That  such  transfer  may 
include  delivery  free  on  board  vessels  in 
United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title,  or  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  ocean  freight  charges  from  United 
States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  for 
such  nations  or  populations,  may  be  paid 
from  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  title." 

(c)  Section  203  U  amended  by  striking  out 
**$300,000.000'   and   Inserting   "tSOO.OOO.OOO". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203  is 
further  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
p«rlod  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and 
for  ocean  freight  charges  authorized  by  this 
title." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
■  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
modifications  of  the  amendment  are  de- 


in  overseas  programs  and  disaster  relief 
efforts  of  American  religious  and  other 
voluntary  relief  agencies. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480,  such  voluntary  agencies  have  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  overseas 
relief  and  rehabilitation,  distributing 
surplus  foods  and  other  commodities  to 
the  homeless  and  destitute  in  more  than 
70  countries. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1956,  18  agen- 
cies will  distribute  more  than  800  million 
pounds  of  surpluses  to  needy  people 
abroad. 

NEED  ram  this  amemsmknt 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  for  Tuesday.  March 
13.  pointed  up  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment.   The  Post  editorial  said: 

DlSTRXBirrE  the  8T7mPI.TTS 

The  Department  of  Agriculttire  and  Amer- 
lean  church  and  welfare  agencies  have  been 
supporting  a  highly  commendable  program 
of  distributing  farm  surpluses  to  needy  per- 
sons overseas.  To  make  It  possible  to  expand 
the  program.  Senators  HrrMPHBET  and  Leh- 
man have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
farm  bill  which  clarifies  the  law  and  pro- 
vides additional  funds.  Under  the  share- 
our-surplus  program,  sxirplus  commodities 
are  made  available  to  Protestant,  Catholic. 
and  Jewish  church  groups  and  to  such  organ- 
izations as  CARE  for  distribution  where  peo- 
ple are  hungry  because  of  floods,  war.  fam- 
ine, earthquakes,  and  other  misfortunes. 

The  United  States  Government  pays  for  the 
cost  of  sea  transportation.  It  is  significant 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  Is  some  40 
percent  less  than  the  cost  of  storing  these 
commodities  in  Government  warehouses ,  for 
1  year.  Here  Is  an  instance  where  we  can- 
not afford  not  to  be  generotis.  At  the  same 
time.  It  is  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  aid  needy 
persons  out  of  ovir  own  largesse.  The  pro- 
gram is  not  a  large  one  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  broad  solution  to  the  surplus  prob- 
lem or  to  the  problem  of  hunger  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  But  It  has  made 
humanitarian  use  of  some  surplus  commod- 
ities to  help  relieve  suffering;  and  It  should 
be  continued  and  expanded.  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  Humphrey-Lehman  amend- 
ment wou'.d  benefit  both  needy  peoples 
abroad  and  the  American  taxpayer. 

Recently,  wheat,,  corn,  rice,  and  dry 
beans  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
commodities  available  for  distribution 
by  these  agencies.  With  the  addition  of 
these  bulky  commodities,  ocean  freight 
assumes  increasing  importance  as  a  lim- 


signed  to  meet  questions  raised  by  the     iting  factor  in  the  ability  of  the  volun- 


administration  as  to  whether  the  orig 
Inal  amendment  would  require  duplicate 
bookkeeping  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration. 
The  modifications  also  separate  process- 


tary  agencies  to  use  our  surpluses. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  $12,500,000 
has  been  authorized  for  ocean  freight 
on  surplus  commodities  delivered  to  the 
voluntary  agencies.  With  the  expanded 
list  of  available  commodities,  the  volun- 


ing  authority  from  this  amendment,  so     ^^  agencies  would  move  nearly  four 


as  to  confine  it  entirely  to  the  point  of 
broader  authority  for  the  President  in 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  on  ship- 
ments handled  by  voluntary  agencies. 


times  the  tonnage  previously  used,  were 
it  not  for  the  limitations  on  money  au- 
thorized for  ocean-freight  charges. 
Estimates  made  within  the  last  few 


^-  will  yield,  I  think  he  ^"/^*"  "^^^.J^J     The  processing  authority  previously  in-  ^^^   ^ased  upon  actual  need  abroad, 

innf  ^,  L^n'lp'' '^'otV^n  ^'Jr^     f^e^  S^^^     cludJd  in  the  amendment  is  being  offered  Site   that  Se   religious  and   other 

^ng-staple    cotton    '"mi    tJie    totals      alone  in  a  separate  amendment  for  that  voluntary   agencies    could,    during    the 

Twelve  hundred  bales  was  the  figure,  as    ^^^^^^^^    ^o  be  offered  by  the  Senator  ^  year  1957  dispose  of  more  than 

I  recau. ^  ^ from  Kentucky    [Mr.   Clements],  with  3  200,000,000  pounds  of  our  farm  sur- 

myself  and  the  Senator  from  New  York  pi^^ses  without  displacing  any  normal 

IMr.  Lehmam]  as  cosponsors.  s^ies  or  otherwise  disrupting  the  econ- 

ptmposE  omies  of  the  areas  in  which  the  surplus 

Mr.  President,   the  purpose  of  this  would  be  Ji^trib-^     ^r  J^^'^ 

amendment  is  to  facilitate  the  broader  of  $50  mmion  would  be  requ^rea  .ar 

uUlization  of  America's  farm  surpluses  ocean  freignt. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  There  was  a  change  In 
the  price  support.  I  think  I  know  what 
happened. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  no  Senator  desires  any 
time. 


c 
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WHAT   Tm    AMKNDMSNT    WOXTLO    DO 


The  amendment  proposes  that  ocean - 
freight  charges  on  commodities  delivered 
to  voluntary  agencies  \inder  title  III  of 
Public  Law  480  may  be  paid  from  funds 
available  under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480  upon  a  determination  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  provides  that 
ocean  freight  may  be  similarly  paid  on 
commodities  donated  for  disaster  or 
other  urgent  relief  under  title  II  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480. 

The  amendment  increases  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  use  surplus  com- 
modities for  disaster,  famine,  and  other 
urgent  relief,  from  $300  million  to  $500 
million,  for  the  period  ending  June  30. 
1957.  As  of  February  29.  1956.  $170  mil- 
lion of  this  amount  had  already  been 
allocated.  The  increase  is  needed  la)  to 
insure  that  the  President  can  respond 
promptly  and  adequately  to  any  major 
disaster  abroad  between  now  and  June 
30,  1957;  (b)  to  reimburse  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  for  the  additional 
volume  of  commodities  which  may  be 
moved  under  title  II;  and  (c>  for  the 
Increased  amounts  required  for  ocean 
freight — including  that  on  commodities 
distributed  by  voluntary  agencies — 
under  both  title  II  and  title  III.  The 
proposal  continues  the  controls  on  ex- 
penditures presently  exercised  by  the 
Administration  through  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration. 

ADVAMTACCS    OF    BISTmiBUTIOW     OW    FimSOW-TO- 

TOmom  SASU  bt  volumtait  aoxmciui 

The  country  faces  urgent  need  of  dis- 
posing of  Its  surplus  commodities.  Dis- 
tribution through  export  trade  and  for- 
eign governmentA  U  beset  with  limita- 
tion* and  obstacles.  In  many  ways,  dis- 
tribution on  a  person-to-person  basis— 
which  is  feasible  only  through  the  volun- 
tary agencies — Is  the  most  satisfactory 
tnrocedure.  It  cannot  Interfere  with  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  recipient 
cotmtrles.  It  does  not  raise  questions  of 
competition  with  other  friendly  export- 
ing countries.  It  avoids  charges  of 
"dumping. "  It  provides  continuous  su- 
pervision of  distribution  abroad  by  Amer- 
ican personnel,  without  interfering  with 
the  sovereignty  of  recipient  countries. 
It  assures  <kUpport,  within  both  host  and 
recipient  c  7untrles.  which  is  not  available 
to  a  government  program.  It  mobilizes 
the  voluntary  flnanclal  and  other  sup* 
port  of  American  citizens  in  the  dlstri' 
button  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  to 
meet  human  need  In  other  part«  of  the 
world  It  enlists  the  cooperatl'm  of  for- 
eign {{overnments  in  the  distribution  to 
needy  people.  Ind^d.  the  contributions 
of  our  citizens  throueh  the  voluntiry 
agencies,  together  with  those  obtctlned 
from  foreign  governments,  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  cost  of  ocean  freight. 

The  amendment  increases  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  individual  financial  con- 
tributions of  American  people  for  foreign 
relief.  It  takes  advantage  of  the  sincere 
desire  of  religiously  motivated  peoples  of 
all  faiths  CO  help  feed  the  needy,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  to  speed  up  the  disposal 
of  our  agricultural  surpluses. 

Eighteen  voluntary  agencies  partic- 
ipated in  freight  reimbursement  for  the 
distribution    of    agricultiu-al    sxirpluses 


abroad  during  the  fiscal  year  1955. 
These  organizations  were  American 
Friends  of  Austrian  Children;  American 
Friends  Service  Committee;  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee; 
American  Mission  to  Greeks ;  Assemblies 
of  God.  Foreign  Service  Committee; 
Catholic  Relief  Services.  National  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Conference;  Church  World 
Service.  National  Council  of  Churches; 
CARE:  Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War 
Children:  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee: Iran  Foundation;  Lutheran 
World  Relief:  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee; Romanian  Federation;  Save  the 
Children  Federation:  Tolstoy  Founda- 
tion: Unitarian  Service  Committee; 
United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of 
America. 

niEIGHT  CHBAnm  THAN  STO»A0K 

Last,  but  not  least.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  per  pound  of  doing  this,  through 
payment  of  ocean  freight,  is  less  than  the 
commodities  owned  by  the  CCC,  the 
annual  cost  of  storing  the  commodities  in 
this  country.  Thus,  the  payment  of 
ocean  freight  does  not  represent  a  net 
increase  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1955,  the 
average  inventory  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  $4,200,000,000. 
The  storage,  costs  were  $332  million.  On 
the  commodities  owned  by  the  CCC.  the 
storage  charges  were  approximately  7.9 
percent,  not  counting  In-and-out 
charges. 

During  the  same  period— the  fiscal  year 
1055 — the  voluntary  agencies  shipped 
abroad  surplus  food  commodities  valued 
at  $121,069,793  59.  and  wore  reimbursed 
for  ocean  freight  In  the  .imount  of  $3.- 
869.002  28,  or  an  ocean  freight  cost  of 
7.33  percent. 

While  the  commodities  available  In  the 
future  win  consist  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  grain  and  grain  produces,  yet  we  be- 
lieve it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  ocean 
freight  charges  will  be  less  than  the  an- 
nual coet  of  storing  these  eommodltiea 
In  the  United  SUtes.  To  the  extent  that 
these  surpluses  can  be  moved  on  thla 
person-to-person  basis,  everyone  bene- 

flt«. 

H'TWOKT  rcnM.c  ■Motn.o  sc  nca 

Mr,  President,  the  farmers  do  not  wsnt 
food  io  bo  stored  to  rot.  Instead,  they 
want  the  abundance  with  which  God  has 
bk'iied  our  land  and  our  labors  to  be  used 
for  needy  people  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Government  Is  net  a  market.  It 
cannot  constmie  this  surplus.  If  the 
taxpayer  is  taxed  to  pay  for  this  food, 
he  wants  It  utilized  for  human  welfare. 
What  better  program  Is  there  for  a  de- 
mocracy than  the  feeding  of  bimgry 
people? 

Mr.  ELIJBNDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  increases  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  use  surplus  funds  for 
relief,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  said,  from  $300  million  to  $500  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes — the  amount 
which  has  been  set  aside  under  the  act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  The 
amendment     fmther      provides      that 


moneys  out  of  the  funds  to  which  we  are 
now  referring  may  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  freight. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  say  that  a 
provision  of  the  law  did  not  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  this 
money  for  the  payment  of  freight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  voluntary 
agencies  feel  this  added  authority  is 
necessary  in  order  to  clarify  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  The  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  mean  that  all  freight 
charges  would  be  paid  from  these  funds; 
is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  separate  appropriations 
to  be  made  for  that  purpose.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LANGER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  in  our  exper- 
ience on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  we 
have  found  that  the  voluntary  organi- 
zations have  l)een  of  very  great  help  in 
connection  with  the  Refugee  Act.  I  have 
received  from  those  organizations  tele- 
grams in  regard  to  the  amendment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  otTered:  and  I  wish  wholeheartedly 
to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  1  yield  again  to  the 
di8tlnKUl«hed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlculturp  and  Forestry, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  hear  all  of 
the  statement  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  MInnesotn 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  not  quite 
completed  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  (in  estimate  as  to  how  much 
money  out  of  this  authorization,  would 
be  us^d  for  the  purpoM  of  paying  ocean 
freight? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  During  the  fiscal 
year  1953,  to  slvi-  an  example,  the  volun- 
tary agencies  shipped  abroad  surplut 
food  commodities  valued  at  1121,069,* 
793,  and  wrie  reimbursed  for  ocean 
freight  to  the  extent  of  $8  R99,002,  or  an 
ocean  freight  co>t  of  about  7'i  percent. 
It  Is  pretty  dlfHcult  to  estimate  the 
amount  for  the  coming  year.  It  nina 
between  7  and  7 '  i  percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDFR.  So  If  the  entire  $500 
million  is  used,  the  amount  for  ocean 
freight  will  be  about  $35  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  could  be  as  much 
as  that.  However,  I  seriously  doubt  if 
the  entire  amount  will  be  used  in  this 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  particular  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  dated  Febru- 
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ary  22. 1958.  which  I  have  received  from 
Albert  W,  Parmer,  director  of  Christian 
Rural  Overseas  Program,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
E  Raymond  Wilson,  of  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation,  together 
with  articles  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  of  March  10.  1956,  re- 
lating to  the  program  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  religious  groups  in  the  disposal 
and  use  of  surplus  commodities,  in  co- 
operation with  the  International  Cooper- 
ation Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CHSISTIAN  RUSAL  OVEKSEAS  PBOGItAM, 

Elkhart,  Ind..  February  22,  19S6. 

Hon.   HOBERT  H.   HUMPHBIT. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

IfT  Dkab  Mb.  Humphut:  ThanJu  to  your 
help  and  guidance,  to  a  very  laige  degree, 
the  administration  at  least  made  the  grains 
available  from  surplus  stoclts  to  the  vol- 
untary agencies  on  last  December  15.  The 
annual  staff  conference  of  CROP,  meeting 
at  Elkhart  early  in  February.  Uroik.  action 
Instructing  me  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  all  present  to  you  for  your  past  help  and 
your  continuing  concern  In  this  area. 

I  have  been  following  with  real  Interest 
your  support  and  Introduction  of  bills  and 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  matter  of  a 
planned  economy  of  agricultural  abundance. 
The  way  In  which  you  keep  all  of  this  In  a 
world  context  for  the  tjeneflt  of  all  people* 
Is  highly  encouraging.  While  political  action 
M  ouUlde  our  field,  we  can  sometimes  help 
as  IndlvlduaU  by  Interpreting  and  Inform- 
ing people  in  the  19  Stales  In  which  we  bavs 
programs. 
Please  accept  our  appreciation  and  highest 

regards. 

Tours  sincerely, 

ALsorr  W  PASMca. 


PstcwDS  CoMnrnxK 

OM   HATIOWAt  LaOISUATlOW. 

Wa»hington.  D.  C.  March  II.  19S€. 
I  am  writing  in  behalf  of  an  umendment 
which  will  bt  called  up  this  waek  to  the 
farm  bill  to  provide  adMiuaU  fumls  for  ocean 
frelKht  for  the  enlarged  amount  of  surplus 
foods  over  last  year  now  being  made  avail- 
able by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  b« 
distributed  to  needy  per»on»  overseas.  This 
distribution  is  now  being  carried  cm  by  li 
national  organlaallons-Froteftanl,  Catho- 
lic. Jewish,  and  by  agenelM  Ilk*  CAR»-ln 
70  rrntntrles. 

This  Sundsy   In  Froisrtant   ehurches  Is 
being  observed  as  "on*  great  hour  of  shar- 
fng  "    glmllarlr  In  Catholic  churches  con- 
iributions  are  being  received  for  I  be  Catholic 
Bishops'  Belief  fund.     The  United  Jewish 
Appeal  U  imder  way  smong  Jewish  groups. 
These  ars  for  funds  for  person-to-persoo 
services  to  pM>pl*  in  n«kl  abroad.    To  rsln- 
force  these  efforU  and  to  make  possible  the 
increased  use  of  surpluses  under  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  personal  supervUloii.  the  Oo^' 
emment  has  been  reimbursing  the  coet  of 
ocean  freight  on  surplus  commodities.    The 
proposed  amendment  would  merely  contlntie 
and  expand  this  reimbursement  to  make  It 
possible    to   move   the   additional    suppUea 
which  should  be  avaUable.    Whht  better  use 
of  American  aurplusea  than  feeding  hungry 
people? 

I  am  enclosing  a  reprint  of  three  stories 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  Sattirday.  March  10.  and  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment.  I  trust 
this  proposal  may  receive  your  favorable  con- 
sideration and  mppoet. 

Sincerely  yours. 

K.  Raymond  Wn^ow. 


(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  March  10,  1056] 

HoixiSTEB  Gets  Blakz  fos  Cttt  in  Ottt 
Obains 

(By  Louis  Cassels) 
Church  leaders  said  yesterday  their  share- 
our-surplus  program  has  been  trlnuned  by 
more  than  50  percent  as  a  result  of  an  un- 
publlclzed  notice  from  Foreign  Aid  Chief 
John  B.  HoUlster. 

Holllster  wrote  Protestant.  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  relief  agencies  that  It  was  not  pos- 
sible for  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  to  provide  more  than  $3 
million  to  cover  ocean  freight  on  surplus 
grain  shipments  abroad.  The  agencies  bad 
requested  S7.6  million. 

The'  Reverend  R.  Norrls  Wilson,  executive 
director  of  Church  World  Service,  said  about 
300,000  tons  of  surplus  American  grain  which 
they  had  hoped  to  distribute  will  remain 
piled  up  In  Government  warehouses  as  a 
result. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  T.  Benson  had 
announced  on  December  14  at  a  ceremony 
attended  by  religious  leaders,  that  the  De- 
partment would  make  available  to  relief 
agencies  all  of  the  surplvis  grains  they  could 
handle  for  distribution  to  needy  famUles 
overseas.  Congress  had  authorized  Hol- 
llster's  agency  to  pay  for  ocean  freight  on 
foreign  relief  shipments  of  surplus  farm 
commodities. 

The  American  Council  of  Volunteer 
Agencies,  which  represents  all  of  the  lead- 
ing relief  groups,  said  only  50,000  tons  of 
surplus  grains  have  been  shipped  abroad 
since  Benson's  announcement.  Officials  es- 
timate that  a  maximum  of  200.000  tons  can 
be  shipped  by  June  30  with  the  money  made 
available  by  Holllster. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  and  Time* 
Herald  of  March  10,  1»S6| 
Catholics  Plaw  Aid  rot  Vztor 
Washington  area  Catholics  will  contribute 
to  the  annual  collection  for  the  Catholic 
Bishops  Belief  Fund  at  all  masses  this  Bun- 
day.    The  archdiocesan  goal  U  •100,000. 

The  L««Urs  Sunday  collection  will  be  used 
to  bring  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  other 
necessltlM  to  millions  of  newly  persons 
abroMl,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

In  s  pastoral  letter  to  the  330X100  Catholics 
under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  Most 
Bev  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  ArchWshop  of  Wsab- 
ington,  has  asked  a  ftmoM*  responss. 

The  spiritual  and  material  response  ot 
Catholics  to  thU  Sunday's  collection,  h«  em- 
phasized, "means  truly  s  new  hope,  a  new 
luy,  indeed  a  new  life"  to  countless  thou- 
sands of  wretched  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren In  40  countries  ovsrssas. 

The  sppssl  U  being  eonductMl  by  Catholic 
Belief  Servlces-lfattonal  Cstbolle  Welfare 
Conference.  The  Bight  Bev,  Msgr,  Joseph 
F,  Denres,  pasu*r  of  «t,  Stephen's  Catholic 
Church  here,  U  director  of  the  Btohops'  Fund 
for  the  Archdiocese  of  Wsshlngton. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 

HM-sld  of  March  10,  1»M| 

FiomTAirrs  Wu,l  "SKAas"  With  Kkwt 

Protestant  churches   in   the  Washington 

area,  ot»eervlng  "one  great  hour  of  shanng," 

wUl  join  with  thotisands  of  others  Sunday 

In   receiving   special   offerings   for   overseas 

For  the  eighth  year,  major  Protestant 
denominations  are  working  through  Chiu-ch 
World  Servlce-NaUoiud  Cotmcll  of  Churches 
in  seeking  funds  to  carry  on  reUef  work 
among  homeless  and  desUtute  persons 
around  the  world. 

The  national  goal  Is  $11  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  Senator  wishes  to 
use  time  in  opposition.   If  not,  I  am  pre- 


pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  If  there  is  to  be  opposition,  of 
course,  I  shall  reserve  what  little  time 

I  have  left.  

The  FRESmiNO  OFTICER.  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  opposi- 
Uon? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  there 

Is  no  opposition.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
minority  leader  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aiken]  has  been  consulted 
with  respect  to  this  amendment.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  he  has  seen  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  vm- 
derstand,  the  amendment  would  increase 
the  amount  available  for  foreign  relief 
from  $300  million  to  $500  million. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  an  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    It  would  not  transfer  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  fvmctions 
which    have    been   previously    handled 
through  the  ICA? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  brought  that 
point  to  my  attention  earlier,  and  it  has 
been  cleared  up  in  the  modification  of 
the  amendment  which  was  sent  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  would 
give  the  President  permission.  In  the 
event  of  a  disaster  overseas,  or  In  some 
other  country,  to  spend  more  for  ocean 
freight. 

Mr.  HUIAPHREV.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN,    But  it  Is  not  mandatorr. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  i«  not  manda- 
tory. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  apeetflc  amount  Is 
authorized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  Indicated,  In  reply  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  had  been  approximately 
7  J  percent.  It  runs  between  fMi  and 
7>/2  percent.  .    _.     ^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  With  that  undenUnd- 
ing.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, X  merely  wished  to  avoid  trans- 
ferring more  functions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture, 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  smendment  has  been 
modified,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr,  President,  Z 
yield  bacic  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  X 
yield  baclc  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  AU  time 
is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeitig  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  J  Mr.  HunFHanrJ. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bdr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  up  another  amendment.  It 
Is  the  amendment  which  I  sent  to  the 
desk  last  evening,  in  reference  to  the 
brucellosis  and  milk  funds. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    I   am   happy   to 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Inasmuch  as  there 
wiU  probably  be  some  discussion  with 
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respect  to  this  amendment,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  20  minutes  past 
2.  and  there  is  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  at  2:30  p.  m.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellam  I 
will  be  recognized  for  half  an  hour.  I 
suggest  that  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  send 
his  amendment  to  the  desk,  he  may  do  so. 
Then  we  might  have  a  quonmi  call,  the 
time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 
By  that  time  we  shall  be  ready  for  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
under  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  agreeable  with 
the  minority  leader  that  I  proceed  with 
the  amendment  following  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  and,  having  done 
so,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  OT^AHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  the  suggestion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  wish  to  have 
the  amendment  stated? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  but  I  wish  first 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
▼lew  of  the  fact  that  5  minutes  remain 
before  2:  30.  and  that  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  desire  to  offer  on  behalf 
of  a  group  of  Senators,  Including  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, an  amendment  which  I  under- 
stand has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender I  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1 .  and 
which,  therefore,  is  a  noncontroverslal 
amendment.  I  wonder  if  I  may  not  have 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  it  and  have 
it  agreed  to. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so.  if  I  do  not  lose  my  place  following 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  T 
should  like  to  oblige  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  but  I  think  per- 
haps there  are  other  Senators  to  be  satis- 
fled  besides  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  which  has 
been  referred  to.  Because  of  the  short- 
ness of  time,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  quorum  call.  Then  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  can  bring  up  his  amendment 
immediately  following.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  may  be  a  quo- 
rum call,  the  time  to  be  charged  to 
neither  side. 

I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE ATTEMPTS  TO  IN- 
FLUENCE. IMPROPERLY  OR  ILLE- 
GALLY, THE  SENATE,  ETC. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  219,  passed  on  February 


22,  1956,  established  a  special  committee 
of  the  Senate  composed  of  8  members, 
4  each  from  the  majority  and  minority 
Members  of  the  Senate.  This  special 
committee  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  attempts  to  in- 
fluence, improperly  or  Illegally,  the  Sen- 
ate or  any  Member  thereof  or  any  can- 
didate therefor,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  through  campaign  contri- 
butions, political  activities,  lobbying,  or 
any  and  all  other  activities  or  practices. 
The  resolution  further  provided  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Vice  President,  who 
shall  also  call  the  flrst  meeting  of  the 
committee,  at  which  time  the  conmiittee 
Itself  should  select  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  this  spe- 
cial committee,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
repKjrt  to  the  Senate  on  it5  organization 
and  a  few  comments  respecting  its  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

At  the  flrst  meeting  of  the  committee, 
on  February  29,  with  the  Vice  President 
presiding,  and  before  the  selection  of  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  had  been 
made,  questions  arose  regarding  rules  of 
procedure,  both  with  respect  to  organ- 
ization of  the  committee  and  its  opera- 
tions. The  committee  was  unable  to 
agree  upon  rules  at  that  time,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  BridcesI  were  requested 
to  confer  and  undertake  to  formulate 
rules  upon  which  they  could  agree,  and 
submit  same  to  the  committeee  for  its 
approval  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  called 
by  the  Vice  President. 

Thereafter,  on  March  8.  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore),  in 
a  speech  to  the  Senate  reported  at  some 
length  and  in  some  detail  regarding  con- 
ferences he  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  BRn>GEs(  had  held 
in  efforts  to  formulate  rules  of  procedure 
for  the  committee's  approval,  which  ef- 
forts had  been  unsuccessful.  At  that 
time  other  members  of  the  special  com- 
mittee also  expressed  their  views  and 
discussed  the  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
FMr.  GoREl.  who  had  been  regarded  as 
the  prospective  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his 
prepared  address,  stated: 

I  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
prospects  of  such  an  Inquiry  might  be  en- 
hanced by  the  making  of  this  report  and  by 
eliminating  myself  from  consideration  as 
prospective  chairman  of  the  special  commit- 
tee. I  will  be  glad  to  continue  to  work  with 
my  colleagues  as  a  member  of  the  conunlttee, 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  making  an  extremely 
important  speech.  I  know  the  Senator's 
modesty,  and  I  realize  that  he  would 
prefer  to  continue  his  speech  regardless 
of  how  many  Senators  were  on  the  floor. 
However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
ity leader  that  we  should  have  a  quorum 
call  and  ask  the  attendance  of  Senators. 
We  had  one  quorum  call,  but  it  was  lift- 


ed. It  would  not  take  very  long  to  have 
a  quorum  call.  The  majority  leader  re- 
quests the  Senator  from  Arkansas  per- 
mit the  Senator  from  Texas  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  in  that  way 
notify  all  absent  Senators.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  that  mean 
that  I  shall  have  to  start  all  over  again 
with  my  speech? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No :  the  Sen- 
ator may  resume  his  speech  wherever  he 
chooses.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator's speech  heard  by  as  many  Senators 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
may  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  to  his  al- 
loted  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suRgest  the  alwence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sec- 
retary will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Oeorite 

Uonroney 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

Mone 

Anderson 

Ckjre 

Mundt 

Barkley 

Green 

Murray 

Barrett 

Hay den 

Neely 

Bean 

Helming^ 

Neuberger 

Bender 

Hickenlooper 

O'Ma honey 

Bennett 

Hill 

Pastors 

Bible 

Holland 

Payne 

Brlrker 

Hruska 

Potter 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Butler 

Ives 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Russell 

C.ipehsrt 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Case.  N  J 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

Scott 

Case.  S  Dale. 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Smith.  Main* 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Smith.  N  J. 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Daniel 

Linger 

Stennla 

D!rk?cn 

Lehman 

Bymington 

Douglaa 

Long 

Thurmond 

Duff 

Magnuson 

Thve 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Watklns 

Eastland 

Man9fle!d 

Welker 

E  lender 

Martin.  Iowa 

Wley 

Ervln 

Martin.  Pa. 

Williams 

Fianders 

McCarthy 

Younc 

Frear 

McClellan 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  present.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  resume  my  remarks  where  I  left 
off  when  the  quorum  call  began.  I  had 
quoted  from  the  remarks  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore]  on 
March  8. 

Subsequently  the  Vice  President  called 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  for  11  a.  m. 
on  March  10.  Thereupon  it  was  tenta- 
tively suggested  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan  1  should 
be  elected  chairman  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges  I 
should  be  elected  vice  chairman,  pro- 
vided they  could  formulate  rules  of  pro- 
cedure upon  which  they  could  agree, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  meeting  then  was  recessed 
until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When 
the  committee  reconvened,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  submitted  for  the  com- 
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mittee's  consideration  a  set  of  rules  on 
which  they  had  agreed. 

Those  rules,  after  some  modifications 
by  the  committee,  were  then  agreed  to 
and  unanimously  adopted.  Following 
their  adoption,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  were  unanimously  elected 
chairman  and  vice  chairman,  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  initial 
difficulty  in  agreeing  to  rules,  which  de- 
layed organization  of  the  committee, 
apprehensions  arose  and  fears  were 
expressed  regarding  the  ability  of  this 
special  committee,  as  it  is  now  com- 
posed, to  function  and  carry  out  its 
mission.  The  action  of  the  committee 
tn  agreeing  to  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ing a  set  of  rules  to  govern  its  opera- 
tions should,  in  my  opinion,  serve  to 
allay  any  fears  or  apprehensions  which 
the  initial  disagreement  and  delay  may 
have  engendered. 

Because  I  think  It  appropriate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  special  com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
vere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  It 
may  be  factually  stated  that  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  committee  are  the  result 
of  compromis?;  but  a  compromise  that 
is  fair  and  warranted,  in  my  opinion. 

The  rules  differ  in  1  or  2  important 
respects  from  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
governing  regular  standing  committees. 
But  this  is  a  special  and  not  a  regular 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate.    The 
very    nature    of    its    composition — four 
members    from    each    political    party — 
clearly  evidences  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  was  to  function  and  operate 
in  an  atmosphere  of  bipartisanship  with 
neither  party  as  such  dominating  it  nor 
having  the  primary  responsibility  for  its 
success  or  the  basic  blame  for  its  failure. 
This    committee    is    not    a    partisan 
group.    It    is    a    bipartisan    committee. 
Therefore,  no  greater  responslbihty  rests 
upon  one  political  party  than  upon  the 
other  for  its  Inception,  creation,  compo- 
sition, and  for  its  actions  as  It  functions 
and  undertakes  the  task  assigned  to  it. 
As  chairman,  it  is  my  view  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  its  labors  rests 
equally  upon  each  political  party  and 
upon   each   individual   member   of   the 
committee,  irrespective  of  party. 

I  believe  these  rules  are  peculiarly 
adaptable  to  a  committee  so  composed 
and  empowered  as  is  this  special  com- 
mittee. We  shall  do  our  best  to  make 
them  serve  the  committee's  needs  and 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  may  be  pardoned_ 
for  a  personal  reference,  I  should  like  to" 
make  crystal  clear  for  the  record  the 
circumstances  and  considerations  at- 
tending my  membership  on  the  commit- 
tee and  my  election  and  acceptance  of 
the  heavy  responsibilities  which  the 
chairmanship  entails. 

I  supported  the  adoption  of  Senate 
ResoluUon  219  because  I  beUcved  it  pro- 


vided the  right  approach  to  the  charac- 
ter of  investigation,  the  subject  matter, 
and  study  that  the  resolution  author- 
ized and  directed  to  be  made.  I  am  of 
that  opinion  now.  When  I  voted  for  the 
resolution,  however.  I  did  not  do  so  in 
any  expectation  that  I  would  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  special  committee. 

When  I  was  flrst  approached  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  and  asked  to  be- 
come a  member,  I  respectfully  and  sin- 
cerely declined.  When  finally  I  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept.  I  did  so  with  a 
Arm  understanding  that  I  would  be  un- 
able, because  of  my  other  duties  and 
committee  responsibilities,  to  serve  as 
chairman.  I  was  assured  I  would  not  be 
called  on  to  fill  that  position. 

However,  after  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore]  eliminated 
himself  as  the  prospective  chairman,  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a 
number  of  other  Senators  from  both 
political  parties,  and  each  member  of 
the  special  committee,  personally  ap- 
pealed to  me  and  urged  me  to  accept 
this  tremendous,  delicate,  and  unwanted 
responsibility.  I  continued  to  resist  those 
appeals  until  I  became  convinced  that 
I  should  accede  out  of  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion and  duty  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. The  special  committee  simply  could 
not  be  permitted  to  collapse  and  fail 
or  refuse  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  it.  For  me  to  have  refused 
the  chairmanship  under  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  would  have  been  to  shirk 
a  duty  that  membership  in  this  honor- 
able body  incurs.  To  say  that  I  reluc- 
tantly accepted  is  an  understatement  of 
fact. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  whatsoever  as 
to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  task 
I  have  undertaken.  The  work  entailed 
adds  tremendously  to  the  respon<^ibilities 
of  my  other  committee  assigrunents  and 
senatorial  duties.  The  job  ahead  for  the 
committee,  and  for  the  chairman  in  par- 
ticular, will  be  tedious,  sensitive,  diflQ- 
cult.  and  perhaps  frequently  unpleasant 
and  disagreeable.  The  responsibilities 
involved,  not  only  in  the  chairmanship 
but  in  each  indi%idual  membership  en 
the  committee,  greatly  exceed  any  pos- 
sible glory  or  credit  that  can  come  even 
from  a  job  well  done. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  President,  you  can  ap- 
preciate that  I  am  not  prepared  at  this 
time  to  advise  the  Senate  in  any  great 
detail  as  to  what  the  committee's  in- 
terpretation of  the  resolution  is  or  will 
be  with  respect  to  specific  areas  that 
the  committee,  imder  the  language  of 
the  resolution,  may  be  required  or  find 
It  necessary  to  inquire  into.  That  mat- 
ter the  committee  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined or  discussed.  So  at  this  time  I 
speak  for  myself  only. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  committee 
concentrate  upon  the  substantial  rather 
than  the  trivial;  that  it  imdertake  to 
follow  constructive  rather  than  destruc- 
tive paths.  It  is  not  my  conception  that 
the  Senate  intended  that  this  committee 
should  operate  a  scandal  factory,  a  smear 
machine,  or  conduct  a  witchrhtmting  ex- 
pedition. We  are  charged  nftth  the  task 
of  ferreting  out  activities  in  connection 
with  campaign  contributions,  lobbjring. 
and  related  activities  that  may  be  il- 
legal, improper,  or  morally  wrong.     I 


am  not  among  those  who  subscribe  to 
the  belief  that  every  lobbyist  is  a  crim- 
inal and  that  every  campaign  contribu- 
tion is  illegal. 

The  committee  should  seek  to  expose 
any  specific  corruption  in  those  areas, 
but  It  should  also  further  endeavor  to 
establish  any  general  pattern  that  has 
developed  and  that  may  now  prevail, 
which  either  dictates  or  strongly  indi- 
cates that  corrective  legislation  is 
needed. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  this 
committee  cannot  possibly  make  a  com- 
pletely detailed  and  thorough  inquiry  in- 
to the  activities  of  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual lobbyist,  group,  or  organization 
that  may  be  engaged  in  lobbying  activi- 
ties. Nor  can  it  possibly  conduct  to  that 
extent  an  inquiry  into  all  campaign  con- 
tributions to  all  candidates  in  all  elec- 
tions, or  cover  In  detail  every  action  or 
activity  calculated  to  influence  election 
results,  legislative  actions,  or  executive 
decisions. 

But  we  should — and  I  believe  we  can — 
develop  and  present  to  the  Senate  a 
background  of  information,  both  specific 
and  general,  with  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations that  will  enable  the  Congress 
to  initiate  and  enact  needed  remedial 
legislation  that  will  deal  effectively  with 
corruption,  eliminate  or  prevent  at  least 
most  improper  and  undesirable  practices, 
and  be  conducive  to  a  more  wholesome 
climate  in  the  body  politic. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
each  and  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  realizes  that  in  no  sense 
has  their  individual  responsibility  been 
lessened  or  diminished  in  this  field  by 
reason  of  the  appointment  of  this  special 
committee.  To  do  this  job  as  It  should 
be  done,  the  committee  needs  and  Invites 
unstinted  support  and  ccK)peration  of 
each  and  every  Senator.  If  any  Senator 
has  personal  knowledge  of  any  wrong- 
doing of  a  nature  embraced  in  Senate 
Resolution  219  and  within  the  purview  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  spe- 
cial committee,  the  committee  not  only 
invites,  but  urgently  requests,  that  sucii 
information  be  promptly  made  available 
to  it. 

Furthermore,  If  any  Senator  has  re- 
ceived information  of  such  wrongdoing, 
although  it  may  not  be  within  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  he  cannot  testify  to 
it  factually  under  oath,  but  he  sincerely 
believes  it  has  substance,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  it  in  this  Inquiry  might  well  lead 
to  a  disclosure  of  facts  to  substantiate 
it,  then  he  should  also  give  the  source 
and  make  that  information  available  to 
the  committee,  and  I  earnestly  invite  and 
request  him  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  leave  this 
thought  with  my  colleagues.  Thi*:  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  long,  tedious,  and  unglrjncr- 
ous  job.  If  the  inquiry  is  correctly  con- 
ducted, it  cannot  be  handled  in  haste. 
It  will  require  a  consecration  to  duty  on 
the  part  of  each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  patience  and  imderstanding  of 
the  magnitude  and  delicacy  of  the  task 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  ^enate 
and  the  public.  We  cannot  pcrrcrm  a 
real  service  by  leaping  to  hasty  and  un- 
sustained  conclusions  on  tbe  baasof  in- 
accurate evidence.  We  cannot  serre  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  and  Uie  Aawrxia 
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peoi^e  by  trying  Indiriduals.  groups,  or 
organizations  through  the  process  of  un- 
digested headlines:  nor  on  rumors.  In- 
nuendoes, and  unsustalned  accusations. 

I  assure  the  Senate  the  committee  will 
move  and  make  progress  as  rapidly 
as  it  can.  commensurate  with  the  time 
the  members  can  properly  give  to  the 
committee  work,  taking  into  account 
their  other  multiple  and  important 
senatorial  duties. 

Before  we  can  start,  a  staff  must  be 
assembled.  A  good  staff  is  important,  if 
not  vital,  to  the  success  of  our  labors. 
We  shall  undertake  to  assemble  a  staff  of 
the  quality  prescribed  by  rule  15  adopted 
by  the  special  committee — a  staff  capable 
and  competent,  and  selected  solely  on 
the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  its 
assigned  duties  without  regard  to 
political  preference  or  afi&liation. 

How  soon  such  a  staff  can  be  assem- 
bled, organized,  and  preliminary  investi- 
gations started.  I  am  not  today  prepared 
to  say:  but  I  give  assurance  that  the 
work  of  this  committee  will  be  expedi- 
tiously transacted  and  concluded  as  soon 
as  practicable,  with  the  hope  that  when 
we  have  finished,  the  committee  will  have 
performed  a  constructive  service  that 
will  meet  the  Senate's  approval  and  the 
approbation  of  the  American  people. 

Exhibit  A 
RuLis  or  Pkocxdttsz  ixn  Sfkcial  CoMMirm 

To  IMVXSTIOATX  CAMrAICN  CONTKIBXTTIONS, 
LOBBTIMO  AND  RELATED  ACTrVITIES  0«  PRAC- 
TICES (S.  Res.  219  Passed  Fcbruaby  22.  1956) 

(Unanimously  adopte<l  by  the  special  com- 
mittee March  10.  195<S) 

1.  No  major  Investigation  shall  be  Initiated 
without  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  preliminary  Inquiries  may 
be  Initiated  by  the  committee  staff  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

a.  Subpenas  for  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  memorandums,  docu- 
ments, and  records  shall  b«  Issued  by  the 
committee  chairman  with  prior  notice  to  the 
vice  chairman.  In  the  event  of  disagreement 
between  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
re?:pectlng  the  Issuance  of  any  subpena.  the 
Issue  shall  be  presented  promptly  to  the  fuU 
committee  for  Its  determination. 

3.  The  chairman  shall  have  the  authority 
to  call  meetings  of  the  committee.  This  au- 
thority may  be  delegated  by  the  chairman 
to  the  vice  chairman,  or  to  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  when  necessary.  The 
chairman  shall  not  schedule  any  hearings,  or 
series  of  hearings,  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  giving  at  least  48  hours' 
notice  thereof  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Public  hearings  shall  be  ordered  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

4.  Should  a  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  committee  request  the  chairman  In 
writing  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee. 
then.  In  the  event  the  chairman  should  fall, 
nsglect.  or  refuse  to  call  such  meeting  within 
6  days  thereafter,  such  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee may  call  a  meeting  by  ailng  a  written 
notice  thereof  with  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
cununlttee.  who  shall  promptly  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  notifying  each  member 
of  the  committee  In  writing. 

6.  All  wltneaaea  at  public  or  eiecutlre 
bearings  who  testify  to  matters  of  fact  shall 
be  sworn. 

6.  Counsel  retained  by  any  witness  and 
accompanying  such  witaess  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  praaent  during  the  testimony 
of  such  witness  at  any  public  or  executive 
hearing,  and  to  advise  such  witness  while 
he  Is  testifying,  of  his  legal  rights;  but  this 
shall  not  be  construed  to  excuse  a  witness 
trom  testifying  In  the  event  his  counsel  is 


ejactad  for  oontvmacy  or  disorderly  con- 
duct; nor  shr*'.  this  rule  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing counsel  to  coach  the  witness,  an- 
swer for  the  witness,  or  put  words  in  the 
witness'  mouth.  The  failure  of  any  witness 
to  secure  counsel  shall  not  excuse  such  wit- 
ness from  attendance  In  response  to  sub- 
pena. 

7.  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  prepared 
or  written  statement  in  execuUve  or  public 
hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement 
with  the  counsel  or  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee 24  hours  In  advance  of  the  hearings 
at  which  the  statement  Is  to  be  presented. 
The  committee  shall  determine  whether  such 
statement  may  be  read  or  placed  In  the  rec- 
ord of  the  bearing. 

8.  A  witness  may  request,  on  grotinds  at 
distraction,  harassment,  or  physical  dis- 
comfort, that  during  his  testimony,  televi- 
sion, motion  picture,  and  other  cameras  and 
lights  shall  not  be  directed  at  him.  such 
request  to  be  ruled  on  t>y  the  committee 
members  present  at  the  hearing. 

9.  An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall 
be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses 
In  executive  and  public  hearings.  The  rec- 
ord of  his  own  testimony  whether  in  public 
or  executive  session  shall  be  made  available 
for  Inspection  by  witness  or  his  counsel  un- 

^er  committee  supervision;  a  copy  of  any 
testimony  given  In  public  session  or  that 
part  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  witness 
in  executive  session  and  subsequently  quoted 
or  made  part  of  the  record  In  a  public  session 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  witness  at 
his  expense  If  he  so  requests. 

10.  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  commit- 
tee hearings  shall  be  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  by  members  and  authorized 
committee  staff   personnel  only. 

11.  Any  person  who  is  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  in  public  hearings  may  submit 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  questions 
in  writing  for  the  cross-examination  of  other 
witnesses  called  by  the  committee.  With  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  inembers  of 
the  committee  present  and  voting,  these 
questions  shall  be  put  to  the  witness  by 
the  chairman,  by  a  member  of  the  committee, 
or  by  counsel  of  the  committee. 

12.  Any  person  whose  name  Is  mentioned 
or  who  is  specifically  Idcntifled.  and  who 
believes  that  testimony  or  other  evidence 
presented  at  a  public  hearing,  or  comment 
made  by  a  committee  member,  or  counsel, 
tends  to  defame  him  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  reputation,  may  (a)  request  to 
appear  personally  before  the  committee  to 
testify  in  his  own  behalf,  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, (b)  file  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  rele- 
vant to  the  testimony  or  other  evidence  or 
comment  complained  of.  Such  request  and 
such  statement  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
committee  for  Its  consideration  and  action. 

13.  All  testimony  and  actions  taken  in 
executive  session  shall  be  kept  secret  and 
win  not  be  released  for  public  information 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
conuntttee. 

14.  No  committee  report  or  document  shall 
be  released  to  the  public  in  whole  or  In  part 
without  prior  submission  to  and  approval 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

In  case  the  committee  is  unable  to  reach 
a  majority  decision,  separate  views  or  reports 
may  be  presented  and  printed  If  approved 
tor  release  and  publication  by  the  ehalrman 
or  vice  cliairman  of  the  committee. 

15.  Professional  and  clerical  staff  members 
shall  be  employed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  without  regard  to  political  afBll- 
atlons  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  Thereafterj 
the  chairman  shall  certify  staff  appointments 
to  the  financial  clerk  of  the  Senate  In  writ- 
ing. 

The  services  of  any  professional  or  clerical 
staff  member  so  employed  may  be  terminated 
at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Professional  staff  members  shall  not  en- 
gage in  any  work  other  than  committee  busi- 
ness, and  no  other  duties  may  bs  assigned 
to  them. 

1<J.  All  Touchers  for  the  ezi>endltures  of 
money  as  provided  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  vice  chairman  before  ap- 
proval by  the  chairman. 

17.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  btisl- 
ness,  except  as  provided  in  sulasectlon  B  of 
section  4  of  Senate  Resolution  219.  shall 
consist  of  five  memljers. 

18.  These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended, 
or  repealed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, providing  3  days'  written  notice  of 
such  proposed  change  has  been  given  to  each 
member. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  discussed  with  me  both  the 
question  of  his  serving  on  the  committee 
and  the  problem  which  was  pcsed  by  the 
request  that  he  head  the  committee.  I 
know  he  hesitated  for  a  long  time  before 
agreeing  to  serve  on  the  committee,  and 
that  he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  committee.  That  is 
easily  understood,  because  the  Senator 
frcm  Arlcansas  carries  a  very  heavy 
woricload  in  other  committees  and  in 
other  fields  at  the  present  time.  He 
shoulders  more  responsibility  than  does 
the  average  Member  of  this  body,  even  if 
we  do  not  include  tlie  very  onerous  task 
that  lies  before  him  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  dealing  with  the 
complex  and  important  subject  com- 
mitted to  them  in  this  instance. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  I  commend  his  sense 
of  duty  which  finally  brought  him  to 
accept  this  job.  I  have  great  faith  that 
he  and  the  other  members  of  the  special 
committee  will  address  them.selvcs  dili- 
gently to  It,  without  fear  or  favor,  to  the 
end  that  the  special  committee  will  en- 
compass the  responsibilities  which  were 
envisioned  in  the  re.soluUon  creating  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
3rield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Every  Senator 
wants  to  be  as  well  Informed  as  possible 
on  every  matter  coming  before  the  Sen- 
ate. No  Senator  is  willing  to  be  improp- 
erly influenced.  Every  Senator  desires 
that  the  people  of  the  Nation  have  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  work  done 
by  this  very  Important  body. 

These  questions  have  arisen  because  of 
some  unfortunate  and  unseemly  actions 
in  recent  months. 

Personally.  I  had  great  confidence  in 
the  original  committee.  I  likewise  have 
great  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
sincerity  of  the  members  of  the  new 
committee.  I  think  we  are  very  fortu- 
nate that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr  McClillak)— whom  all  of  us  trust, 
who  has  had  great  experience  in  con- 
ducting investigations,  who  has  had  long 
service  in  this  body,  and  who  is  greatly 
respected  by  all  the  Members — is  willing 
to  undertake  the  chairmanship  of  this 
very  important  committee,  which  has  so 
difficult  a  task  to  perform. 
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As  one  Member  of  the  Senate  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  wish  to  sUte  that  I 
felt  very  strongly  that  the  special  com- 
mittee should  be  divided  equally,  because 
the  subject  of  the  investigation  is  not  a 
partisan  one.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
character  of  the  Senators  chosen  to  serve 
on  the  special  committee. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas upon  his  willingness  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  because  his 
acceptance  of  that  responsibility  not 
only  shows  that  he  Is  a  patriotic  citizen, 
but  also  shows  that  he  is  a  good  Senator 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  We 
appreciate  very  much  his  willingness  to 
embark  on  so  difOcult  and  unpleasant  an 
undertaking.  In  addition  to  the  tasks 
which  may  be  more  appealing  and  from 
which  there  may  come  more  glory. 

So  I  join  with  other  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  congratulating  the 
committee  upon  commencing  its  great 
and  important  work. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dls- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

setts.  ,^     ^    . 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  OoldwatmI. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
first,  as  a  member  on  the  RepubUcan  side 
of  the  bipartisan  committee — and  let 
me  say  that  I  feel  certain  that  I  speak 
for  my  three  colleagues  on  that  side — 
I  should  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Clzllan  )  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
outstanding  statement.  I  believe  his  re- 
marks will  inspire  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  do  much  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

As  one  Member  on  this  side — and  again 
I  believe  that  I  speak  for  the  other  three 
members  of  the  committee  on  his  side — 
I  pledge  full  assistance  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  in  his  very  arduous  and 
difficult  task  in  heading  this  special  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  last  Sunday  it  was  my 
extreme   pleasure   to   be   in   my   State, 
visiting  with  a  great  many  of  my  fellow 
Arizonans.    During   the   course   of   the 
conversations  Uiat  occurred,  the  subject 
of  the  special  committee  to  Investigate 
pressures   on   Congress   and   campaign 
practices  naturally  came  up.    From  the 
tone  of  the  remarks  which  I  heard,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  many  of  my  fellow 
citizens  did  not  fully  understand   the 
reasons  behind  the  delay  In  organizing 
this  committee;  and.  when  I  associated 
the  feelings  of  my  fellow  citizens  with 
those  that  I  had  ah-eady  gathered  from 
letters  written  to  me  on  the  subject.  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  explain  to  the  Senate, 
and,  through  my  colleagues,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  Just  why  the  members 
on  the  Republican  side  of  this  committee 
proposed  the  rules  that  we  did,  orig- 
inally. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one 
point  crystal  clear:  It  has  been  publicly 
charged  by  some  persons  in  this  coun- 
try—and these  charges  have  been  car- 
ried by  some  of  the  press— that  the 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  senior 


Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  and 
the  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
senior    Senator    from    California    [Mr. 
KnowlandI  ,  have  worked  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clemknts]  to  the  end  that  the  work  of 
the  special  committee  might  not  proceed. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.    These  foiu*  Members,  along  with 
all  others  connected  with  the  investiga- 
tion, have  applied  themselves  diligently 
and  constantly  to  the  problems  involved 
in  starting  an  Investigation  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation. 
At  no  time  have  those  Senators  placed 
any  roadblocks  in  the  path  of  the  special 
committee.    They  are  men  of  honor  and 
Integrity;  and  I  resent  the  implications 
made  by  some  persons,  and  reflected  in 
some  of  the  press,  that  these  four  Sena- 
tors have  not  worked  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  announced  Intention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  go  fully  into  the  matters  outlined 
in  Senate  Resolution  219. 

We  on  the  Republican  side  of  this 
bipartisan  group  feel,  as  I  know  oiu*  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  must  also  feel, 
that  the  investigation  will  be  one  of  a 
most  sensitive  nature,  one  which,  if  not 
carefully  and  meticulously  handled,  has 
the  possibility  of  inflicting  destructive 
consequences  upon  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  individuals  and  groups  In  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  we  set  out  to  develop 
rules  which  would  preclude  such  a  pos- 
sibility from  becoming  a  reality. 

We  were  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
subpena  power.  We  believed,  and  still 
believe,  that  this  matter  should  not  be 
the  responsibility  of  any  one  person, 
regardless  of  who  that  person  may  be. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  there 
was  precedent  for  our  position,  we  delved 
into  previous  resolutions  pertaining  to 
changes  In  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
of  Senate  committees.  In  Senate  Reso- 
lution 15.  submitted  on  January  8,  1955, 
by  a  Senator  recognized  to  be  an  au- 
thority in  this  field— the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Hknnincs] — we  found  this 
language: 

6.  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  only  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  fxill  com- 
mittee, unless  the  full  committee  by  major- 
ity vote  delegates  such  authority  to  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  memt»cr 
acting  Jointly.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  the  question  of 
whether  a  subpena  shall  be  Issued  or  remain 
in  force  If  already  Issued  shall  be  decided 
by  majority  vote  of  the  full  committee. 


We  did  not  rely  solely  upon  this  one 
eminent  source,  however,  but  went  back 
to  Senate  Resolution  256.  which  was  sub- 
mitted on  May  27.  1954.  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KKFAtjvra], 
for  himself  and  the  following  Senators: 
Mr.  LfHMAW,  Mr.  EKjuglas,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr,  OoRE,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Humphret,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mansfield. 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gillette,  Mr.  Chavez, 
Mr.  Hxtnt,  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Neely,  Mr. 
MAGNUSON,  Mr.  Hennings,  and  Mr.  Pas- 
tore.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefattver],  in  submitting  that  reso- 
lution, said  among  other  things: 

The  honor,  the  Integrity,  and  the  probity 
of  this  body  are  at  stake,  Jeopardized  by 
practices  that  have  been  allowed  to  flourish 
without  procedural  restraint. 


Later  he  said:  • 

We  have,  however,  devised  a  code  of  fair 
committee  procediue  on  which  all  the  spon- 
sors can  agree. 

Section  5  of  that  resolution,  to  which 
all  the  sponsors  agreed,  pertains  to  sub- 
penas, and  It  says: 

Sac.  5.  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  only  upon  writ- 
ten notice  to  all  members  of  the  committee 
with  a  statement  as  to  identity  of  the  wit- 
ness or  material  and  the  relevance  to  the 
investigation  or  hearing  already  authorized. 
Upon  the  request  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee the  question  of  whether  a  sutrpena 
shall  be  Issued  or  remain  In  force  If  already 
Issued  fchall  be  decided  by  majority  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  during  the  past  two  Congresses  a 
great  hue  and  cry  has  been  raided 
against  the  rules  which  permit.  In  effect, 
a  one-man  committee.  To  correct  this 
possibility,  many  Senators  have  sub- 
mitted measures  which  would  curb  the 
dangers  that  would  exist  if  one  member 
had  the  power  to  conduct  the  business 
of  a  comimlttee. 

Knowing  of  the  widespread  interest  of 
Senators  in  this  matter,  I  have  delved 
further  into  established  precedent.  I 
find  that  on  February  10, 1953.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefattver] 
submitted  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 10,  section  5  of  which  says: 

No  subpena  to  Inquire  into  the  private 
affairs  of  any  individuals  shall  l>e  issued 
by  any  committee  except  pursuant  to  the 
majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

I  wish  to  read  briefly  something  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see said  at  that  time.  I  quote  from  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  100,  part 
6,  page  7224: 

^As  the  former  chairman  of  an  investigat- 
ing committee,  I  can  personally  testify  to 
the  urgent  need  for  rules  of  procedure  for 
all  committees.  I  can  testify  that  power 
In  the  hands  of  a  one-man  committee  to 
deal  with  the  reputation  and  character  of 
witnesses  is  too  great  without  proper  proce- 
dural restraint. 

Senate  resolution  303.  submitted  July 
31.  1954.  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Case]  states.  In  subpara- 
graph E: 

Subpenas  to  require  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  the  giving  of  testimony  end  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  or  other  evi- 
dence shall  be  Issued  only  by  authority  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee. 

The  distinguished  former  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Ferguson,  stated  in 
Senate  Resolution  287.  which  he  sub- 
mitted July  19,  1954,  in  subsection  C: 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  taken  at  a  meeting 
called  for  such  purpose,  subpenas  shall  be 
issued  only  by  authority  of  the  committee. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bttsh]  who.  I  believe,  has 
spent  more  time  in  the  intelligent  study 
of  this  problem  than  has  any  other  Mem- 
ber on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  whose 
conclusions  are  brilliantly  set  forth  in 
Senate  Resolution  253  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, says  on  the  subject  of  subpenas: 

Unless  otherwise  provided  subpenas  to  re- 
quh-e  the  attendance  of  wltneeses.  the  glv- 
Uig    of    testimony    and    the    production    of 
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txwks.   papers,   or   other   evidence  ahall   be 
iMued  only  by  •uttoorlty  of  Um  oommlttee. 

These  provisions  were  suggested  dxir- 
Ing  the  83d  Congress;  but  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  consistency 
of  the  thinking  on  this  subject.  I  should 
like  to  briefly  point  out  that  the  senior 
Senator  iroax  Tennessee  reintroduced  in 
substance  Senate  Resolution  256  of  the 
Sri  Congress  into  this  Congress,  and  it 
carries  the  designation  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 101.  Among  the  Senators  who 
Joined  with  him  were  Mr.  DotrcLAS.  Mr. 
GoRx.  Mr.  HuMPHRiY.  Mr.  Lzhman,  and 
Mr.  MoRsi,  all  of  whom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, have  at  one  time  or  another  in- 
troduced suggested  changes  in  the  rules. 
I  point  out  also  that  all  of  these  Senators 
have  been  extremely  vociferous  in  their 
demands  that  one-man  Senate  commit- 
tees be  made  impossible  by  proper  rules. 
These  Senators  a?aln,  by  the  submis- 
sion of  Senate  Resolution  101,  reaf- 
firmed their  position  taken  earlier  that — 

Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  only  upon  written  notice 
to  all  members  of  the  committee,  with  a 
statement  as  to  the  Identity  of  the  witness 
or  material  or  other  matters  relevant  to  the 
Investigation  or  hearing,  authorized  upon 
the  request  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  question  of  whether  a  sub- 
pena  shall  be  issued  or  remain  in  force  If 
already  Issued  shall  b3  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority vote. 

We  Republicans,  after  reading  these 
two  proposals  to  the  Senate,  one  by  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  the  other  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
KxTAtrvxn  1 ,  In  which  two  Democrat  mem- 
bers of  this  select  committee  concurred, 
felt  that  we  were  certainly  on  the  safe 
ground  of  precedent  when  we  suggested 
that  our  rule  on  subpena  provide  that 
the  vice  chairman  must  concur  with  the 
chairman  in  the  issuance  of  a  subpena. 
We  felt — and  I  think  it  was  proper  for  us 
so  to  feel — that,  if  tw^o  resolutions  of- 
fered to  the  Senate,  both  endorsed  by 
Senators  vitally  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, should  recognize  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  one-man  subpena  power,  we 
certainly  could  assume  that  we  would  re- 
ceive backing  for  this  proposal. 

Another  area  of  disagreement  that 
rose  when  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Bridges  1  discussed  the  ques- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRK]  was  the  matter  of  calling  the 
meetings.  Again,  we  Republicans  felt 
that  we  were  on  safe  ground  In  offering 
our  rule,  because  both  Senator  Henning's 
proposal  In  Senate  Resolution  15  and 
Senator  Kxtauver's  proposal  In  Senate 
Resolution  256  concurred,  in  that  the 
committee  hearings  should  be  called 
only  upon  the  majority  vote  of  the  full 
committee.  In  fact,  the  language  of  the 
two  proposals  is  identical.  Senator 
GoRK's  proposal  was  in  complete  opposi- 
tion to  this  plan,  which  he  once  espoused, 
in  that  he  suggested  that  "the  chairman 
shall  have  the  authority  to  call  meetings 
of  the  committee."  Our  suggestion, 
while  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  the  proposals 
submitted  by  both  Senator  Hcnnxngs  and 
Senator  Kxfauvxr.  did  include  the  pro- 
tection of  having  meetings  called  Jointly 
by  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman. 


It  went  further  to  say  that  a  majority  of 
the  committee  could  call  a  meeting  at 
any  time. 

I  could  have  stopped  with  these  two 
precedents,  but  I  preferred  to  go  just  a 
bit  further,  so  I  coasulted  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 83  of  the  83d  Congress,  submitted 
by  two  Members  of  this  IxKly  who  have 
been  most  vociferous  m  their  demands 
that  the  committees  of  Congress  l>e  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  would  give  the 
fullest  protection  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lehman).  Resolution  83  pro- 
vides, in  paragraph  B: 

Committee  hearings  (whether  public  or  In 
executive  session)  shall  be  held  only  upon 
the  majority  vote  of  the  committee  In  a  meet- 
ing at  which  a  majority  of  the  committee  U 
actually  present. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BxJSHl,  in  his  thoughtful  presentation, 
said: 

No  committee  hearing  shall  be  held  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  committee. 

Everything  we  found  in  our  research 
preliminary  to  drafting  our  suggested 
rules  supported  us  in  the  approach  we 
took,  namely,  that  we  must  offer  the  full- 
est protection  to  the  reputations  of  the 
people  and  organizations  who  would 
come  before  us.  No  Senator  can  argue 
against  that  approach. 

In  his  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
last  Thursday,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  brought  out  another  area  in 
which  disagreement  existed  between 
himself  and  the  Republican  side.  That 
concerned  the  manner  in  which  a  staff 
was  to  be  organized.  Again,  we  Repub- 
lican.s  felt  that  we  were  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing because  Senator  Hennings'  proposal 
in  this  area  was  to  this  effect: 

The  composition  and  selection  of.  and 
changes  in.  the  professional  and  clerical  staff 
of  a  committee  shall  tie  subject  to  the  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Kefauves's  proposal,  in  which 
Senator  Gore  agreed  at  that  time,  pro- 
vided, in  section  6: 

The  composition  and  selection  of.  and 
changes  in,  the  professional  and  clerical  staff 
of  a  committee  shall  be  subject  to  the  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Here  were  identical  proposals  from  two 
Senate  resolutions  whose  texts  were  di- 
rected at  the  establishment  of  proper 
rules  for  the  operation  of  committees  of 
the  Senate.  After  reading  what  the 
eminent  authority  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings]  had  to  say  on  the  general 
subject  of  rules,  and  in  following  what 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr. 
KEFAxn'ER]  proposed  in  the  same  field,  in 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see concurred,  we  Republicans  felt  that 
there  surely  could  be  no  argument  about 
our  proposals  which,  in  effect,  had  been 
made  previously  by  others  interested  in 
this  investigation. 

I  propose  to  put  the  entire  text  of  both 
Senate  Resolution  15  and  Senate  Reso- 
lution 256  into  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  the  press,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  them  and  to 
make  up  their  own  minds  as  to  where 


the  roadblock  was.  which,  finally,  and 
happily,  has  been  broken. 

I  have  gone  extensively  into  this  pres- 
entation for  two  reasons:  First,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  I  have  strong  re- 
sentment against  the  implications  which 
have  been  made  against  the  leadership 
on  both  sides,  to  the  effect  that  they 
were,  in  effect,  hamstringing  this  investi- 
gation. This  has  not  been  true;  and 
those  in  America,  whether  they  be  in  this 
body,  the  press,  or  in  the  general  citi- 
zenry, who  say  so  have  t)een  playing  a 
dangerous  game  on  the  fields  of  pre- 
varication. 

^'  My  second  resentment  stems  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  thece  same  people 
have  inferred  that  the  Republicans  have 
been  holding  up  the  progress  of  this  in- 
vestigation by  their  insistence  upon  rules 
not  acceptable  to  the  Democrats.  This 
is  not  true.  As  I  pointed  out,  our  rules 
were  drawn  based  on  proposals  already 
made  to  this  body  by  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  and  were  intended  to  offer 
full  protection  to  the  American  people  as 
we  proceed  into  this  very  delicate  investi- 
gation. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  country  will 
have  to  agree  that  we  Republicans  were 
proceeding  on  safe  assumptions  and  that 
the  proposals  which  we  made  had  al- 
ready been  made  by  others  and  agreed  to 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennes.see. 
He  certainly  has  a  right  to  change  his 
mind,  but  we  had  no  indication  when  we 
sat  down  to  formulate  our  version  of 
the  rules  that  he  had.  after  at>out  2  years, 
decided  that  what  he  thought  was  right 
then  was  not  nglit  or  applicable  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  Senate  Resolution 
15  and  Senate  Resolution  256. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution   ]S 

Reiolred.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  deleting 
subsection  3.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  following: 

•^.  (a)  Committee  meetings,  other  than 
regular  meetings  authorized  by  section  138 
(a)  of  the  Leglslati%-e  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (60  Stat.  837).  held  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  shall  be  called  only  upon 
a  minimxim  of  16  hours'  WTitten  notice  to 
the  oflBce  of  each  committee  member.  Com- 
mittee meetings  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  called  only  upon  a  mini- 
mum of  96  hours"  written  notice  to  the  oflSce 
of  each  committee  member.  These  pro- 
visions may  be  waived  by  the  afsent  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

"(b)  Each  committee  Is  authorized  to  fix 
the  number  of  its  members  (but  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  membership) 
who  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  tranractlon  of  such  bu.<;ineE8  as  may 
be  considered  by  said  committee,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  133  (d)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

"(c)  Subcommittees,  as  required,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  committee  chairman,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  and  shall  ordinarily  consist  of 
no  less  than  three  members,  a  propor- 
tionate ratio  of  whom  shall  be  mcml^ers  of 
the  minority  (the  designation  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  a  sul^com- 
mlttee  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
conunlttee    respectively    In    caucus    assem- 
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bled).  Subcommittees  of  leas  than  thre« 
members  may  be  designated  by  the  chair- 
man, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee. 

"(d)  Committee  bearings  (whether  pub- 
lic or  in  executive  session)  and  oommlttee 
Investigations  shall  be  scheduled  and  con- 
ducted uix)n  the  majority  vote  of  the  full 
committee  In  a  meeting  at  which  a  majority 
of  the  committee  is  actually  present. 

"(e)  A  resolution  or  motion  scheduling 
hearings  or  ordering  a  particular  Investiga- 
tion shall  state  clearly  and  with  partlcu- 
larlty  the  subject  thereof,  which  resolution 
may  be  amended  only  upon  a  majority  vote 
of  the  full  committee  In  a  meeting  at  which 
a  majority  of  the  committee  Is  actually  pres- 
ent. No  hearing  shall  be  initiated  by  a  sub- 
committee without  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  full  parent 
committee. 

"(f)  The  chairman,  or  a  member  desig- 
nated by  him.  shall  consult  with  appro- 
prl.ite  Federal  law-enforcement  agencies 
with  respect  to  any  phase  of  an  Investiga- 
tion which  may  result  In  evidence  exposing 
the  commission  of  Federal  crimes,  and  the 
results  of  such  con^uitatlon  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee  t>efore  witnesses 
are  called  to  testify  therein. 

"(g>  No  committee  report  shall  be  Usued 
unless  a  draft  of  such  report  Is  submitted 
to  the  office  of  each  committee  member  24 
hours  in  advance  of  the  meeting  at  which 
It  is  to  be  considered  and  is  adopted  at  a 
meeting  at  which  a  majority  is  actually 
present. 

"(h)  No  testimony  taken  or  material  pre- 
sented in  an  executive  session  shall  be  made 
public,  either  In  whole  or  in  part  or  by  way 
of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee. 

"4  (a)  Witnesses  at  committee  hearings 
(whether  public  or  In  executive  session) 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by 
counsel,  of  their  own  choosln:;.  who  shall 
have  the  right  to  advise  witnesses  of  their 
legal  rights  and  to  make  objections  con- 
crnlng  the  propriety  of  questions  and  to 
matters  of  procedure,  as  well  as  to  suhmlt 
legal  memoranda  In  support  of  his  objec- 
tions. 

"(b)  Rulings  on  motions  or  objections 
shall  be  made  by  the  member  presiding,  sub- 
ject to  appeal  to  the  members  present  on 
motion  of  a  member. 

"(c)  At  least  24  hours  prior  to  his  testify- 
ing, a  witness  shall  be  given  a  copy  of  that 
portion  of  the  motion  or  resolution  schedul- 
ing the  hearing  stating  the  subject  of  the 
hearing:  at  the  same  time  he  shall  be  given 
a  bill  of  particulars  or  a  statement  of  the 
subject  matters  about  which  he  la  to  be 
interrogated. 

"(d)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Senate  that 
only  evidence  and  testimony  which  la  re- 
liable and  of  probative  value  shall  be  re- 
ceived and  considered  by  a  committee.  The 
privileged  character  of  communications  be- 
tween clerg3rman  and  parishioner,  doctor 
and  patient,  lawyer  and  client,  member  of 
the  press  and  confidential  source  of  infor- 
mation, and  husband  and  wife  shall  be 
scrupulously  observed. 

"(e)  No  testimony  shall  be  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive or  public  session  unless  at  least  two 
members  of  the  committee  are  present. 
But  the  full  committee,  by  majority  vote, 
may  authorize  the  taking  of  testimony  by 
a  single  member. 

"(f)   Committee  Interrogation  of  witnesses 

shall   be   conducted   only   by    members   and 

authorized  staff  personnel  of  the  committee. 

"(g)   All  testimony  shall  be  given  under 

oath  or  afDrmatlon. 

"(h)  ( I )  Every  witness  shall  have  the  right 
to  make  complete  and  brief  answers  to  quee- 
tlons  and  to  make  concise  explanaUons  ol 
such  answers. 

"(11)  Every  witness  who  testifies  In  »  hear- 
ing shall  have  a  right  to  make  an  oral  state- 


ment and  to  file  a  sworn  statement  which 
shall  be  made  part  of  the  tranacrlpt  of  such 
hfluing,  but  such  oral  or  written  statement 
shall  be  relevant  to  the  subject  of  the  hear- 
ing- 

"(1)  A  stenographic  verbatim  transcript 
shall  be  made  of  all  committee  hearings. 
Copies  of  such  transcript,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, shall  be  avaUable  for  ln^;>ectlon  or  pur- 
chase at  regularly  prescribed  rates  from  the 
official  reporter  by  any  witness  or  person 
mentioned  in  a  public  hearing.  Any  witness 
and  his  counsel  shall  have  the  right  to  In- 
spect only  the  complete  transcript  of  his  own 
testimony  in  executive  session. 

"5.  (a)  Insofar  as  practicable,  any  person 
whose  activities  arc  the  subject  of  Investiga- 
tion by  the  committee,  or  about  whom  ad- 
verse information  Is  proposed  to  be  presented 
at  a  public  hearing  of  the  committee,  shall 
be  fully  advised  by  the  committee  as  to  the 
matter  Into  which  the  committee  proposes  to 
Inquire  and  the  adverse  material  which  Is 
proposed  to  be  presented.     Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, all  matcrl.ll  reOectlng  adversely  on 
the  character  or  reputation  of  any  individual 
which  is  proposed  to  be  presented  at  a  public 
hearing  of  the  committee  shall  be  first  re- 
viewed In  executive  session  to  determine  Its 
reliability  and  probative  value  and  shall  not 
be  presented  at  a  public  hearing  except  pur- 
suant to  majority  vote  of  the  full  committee. 
"(b)   If  a  person  Is  adversely  affected  by 
evidence  or  testimony  given  In  a  public  hear- 
Ini;  or  In   an  executive  hearing  the  tran- 
script of  which  Is  to  be  released,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  that  person  shall  have  the  right 
to  request  that  he  be  allowed  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  upon  subpena  or  otherwise, 
and   testify   In  his  own  behalf.     If  allowed 
by  the  committee  to  appear,  such  person  shall 
have  the  rights  secured  to  witnesses  under 
section   4    (above).     If   this   request   is   not 
granted  by  the  committee,  such  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  file  with  the  committee  a 
sworn  statement  concerning  such  testimony, 
which  statement  wUl  be  Incorporated  Into 
the  record  of  the  hearing  at  which  he  was 
adversely  mentioned,  unless  the  full  com- 
mittee, by  majority  vote,  decides  to  publish 
such  statement  elsewhere  in  the  record. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4  (d).  any  witness  who  gives  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  in  an  open  hearing  which 
reflects  adversely  on  the  character  or  reputa- 
tion of  another  person  may  be  required  by 
the  committee  to  disclose  his  sources  of  in- 
formation, unless  to  do  so  would  endanger 
the  national  security. 

"6.  Subpenas  shall  be  lEsued  only  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  full  committee, 
unless  the  full  committee  by  majority  vote 
delegates  such  authority  to  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  acting 
Jointly.  Upon  the  request  of  any  member 
of  the  committee  the  question  of  whether  a 
subpena  shall  be  Issued  or  remain  in  force 
IX  already  Issued  shall  be  decided  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  full  committee. 

"7.  The  composition  and  selection  of,  and 
changes  In.  the  professional  and  clerical  staff 
of  a  committee  shaU  be  subject  to  the  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
"8.  (a)  Subject  to  the  physical  limitations 
of  the  hearing  room  and  consideration  of  the 
physical  comfort  of  committee  members, 
staff,  and  witnesses,  equal  access  for  coverage 
of  the  hearings  shall  be  provided  to  the  vari- 
ous means  of  communications,  including 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  newsreels,  and 
television.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee chairman  to  see  that  the  various 
communication  devices  and  instruments  do 
not  unreasonably  distract,  harass,  or  con- 
fuse the  witness  and  Interfere  with  his  pres- 
entation. 

"(b)  No  witness  shall  be  televised,  filmed, 
or  photographed  during  the  hearing  If  he 
objects  on  the  ground  of  distraction,  harass- 
ment, or  physical  handicap. 

"9.  The  application  of  this  rule  shall  be 
supervised  in  the  Senate  by  the  presiding 
ofBcer  of   the   Senate   and   4   Memb«s   se- 


lected by  the  Senate  (not  more  than  S  of 
the  MemlM  rs  selected  shall  be  of  the  same 
party),  who  shaU  have  authority  (1)  to  re- 
ceive and  Investigate  complaintis  of  alleged 
violations  of  this  rule  filed  by  persons  claim- 
ing to  be  aggrieved  or  by  Uembers.  (2)  to 
advise  committee  chairmen  of  their  con- 
clusions and  their  suggestions,  and  (3)  to 
present  their  findings  to  the  Senate,  with 
such  recommendations  for  remedial  and  dis- 
ciplinary action,  U  any,  they  deem  appro-' 
prlate. 

"10.  As  used  in  this  rule: 

"  'Committee'  shall  mean  any  standing,  se- 
lect, or  special  committee  of  the  Senate  (ex- 
cept the  majority  and  minority  policy  conx- 
mittees)  and  any  subcommittees  of  the  fore- 
going. 

"  'Person'  includes  an  Individual,  partner- 
ship, trust,  estate,  association,  corporation, 
or  society." 

Bf-C.  2.  Such  rule  XXV  Is  fwther  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  4  thereof  as 
subsection  11. 

Ssnate  Resolution  256 

Whereas  Investigation  of  matters  of  pub- 
lic importance  through  committee  hearings 
Is  of  vital  importance  to  the  discharge  of 
the  constitutional  functions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  investigative  power  of  Senate 
committees  is  derived  from  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  inquire  Into  matters  of  public 
Importance  within  its  Jurisdiction:  and 

Whereas  article  I,  section  6.  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
"Each  House  mpy  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings":  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  following  be,  and  here- 
by are.  adopted  as  the  Code  of  Fair  Com- 
mittee Procedure  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  all  Investigations 
In  which  committees  act  as  organs  of  in- 
quiry and  investigation  as  di^tingxilfhed 
from  their  general  roles  In  which  they  dis- 
charge normal  leglFlatlve  functions.  Includ- 
ing the  holding  of  normal  hearings  Incident 
to  committee  business. 
SL'BCOMMrrTEE,  MrrriNOS,  imvestigations  and 

REPORTS 

Btx.  2.  (a)  Subcommittees,  as  required, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  committee  chair- 
man, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  and  shall  ordinarily  con- 
sist of  no  less  than  three  members,  a  pro- 
portionate ratio  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  minority  (the  designation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  members  of  a  sub- 
committee shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  committee  retpectlvely  In  caucus  as- 
sembled). Subcommittees  of  less  than 
three  members  may  be  designated  by  the 
chairman,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee. 

(b)  Committee  meetings,  other  than  regu- 
lar meetings  authorized  by  section  133  (a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1943 
(60  Stat.  837).  shall  be  called  only  upon  a 
minimum  of  16  hours'  written  notice  to  the 
office  of  each  committee  member.  ThU  pro- 
vision may  be  waived  by  the  assent  of  the 
majority  of  the  memt>ers  of  the  committee. 

(c)  Committee  hearings  (whether  public 
or  In  executive  session)  and  committee  in- 
vestigations shall  be  scheduled  and  con- 
ducted only  upon  the  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  In  a  meeting  at  which  a  majority 
of  the  committee  is  actually  present. 

(d)  A  resolution  or  motion  scheduling 
hearings  or  ordering  a  particular  Investiga- 
tion shall  state  clearly  and  with  particu- 
larity the  subject  thereof,  which  resolution 
may  be  amended  only  upon  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  in  a  meeting  at  which 
a  majorlsy  at  the  committee  la  actually 
present.  ^ 

(e)  The  chairman  or  a  member  tfJaU  ««>n- 
tait  with  appropriate  Federal  law-enforce- 
Snt^ncii^  with  respect  to  any  phase  oT 
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an  Invertlgatlon  which  may  w«ult  In  evi- 
dence expoalng  the  commtaalon  of  Federal 
crimes,  and  the  results  of  such  eonatUUtlon 
•ball  be  reported  to  the  committee  before 
wltneesee  are  called  to  testify  therein. 

(f)  No  committee  report  shaU  be  Issued 
unless  a  draft  of  such  report  Is  submitted 
to  the  office  of  each  committee  member  24 
hours  In  advance  of  the  meeting  at  which 
It  Is  to  be  considered  and  Is  adopted  at  a 
meeting  at  which  a  majority  U  actually 
present. 

(g)  No  testimony  given  in  executive  ses- 
sion or  part  or  summary  thereof  shall  be 
released  or  disclosed  orally  or  In  writing  by 
•  member  or  employee  of  the  Senate  with- 
out the  authorization  of  the  committee  by 
majority  vote  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  ma- 
jority of  members  is  present.  No  committee 
or  staff  report  or  news  release  or  statement 
based  upon  evidence  or  testimony  adversely 
affecting  a  person  shall  be  released  or  dis- 
closed by  the  committee  or  any  member 
orally  or  In  writing  unless  such  evidence  or 
testimony  and  the  complete  evidence  or 
testimony  offered  In  rebuttal  thereto.  If  any. 
Is  published  prior  to  or  simultaneously  with 
the  Issuance  of  the  report,  or  news  release. 
or  statement. 

( h )  The  rule  as  to  the  secrecy  of  eKC\itlve 
sessions  as  set  forth  In  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section  shall  be  applicable  to  M-mbers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  for  a  reason- 
able period  following  an  executive  session 
until  the  committee  has  had  a  reasonable 
time  to  conclude  the  pertinent  Investigation 
and  hearings  and  to  issue  a  report,  subject. 
however,  to  any  decision  by  a  committee 
majority  for  prior  release  In  the  manner  set 
forth  In  subsection  ( g ) . 

RCAKINGS 


Sac.  8.  (a)  Witnesses  at  committee  hear- 
ings (whether  public  or  In  executive  session) 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by 
counsel,  of  their  own  choosing,  who  shall 
have  the  right  to  advise  witnesses  of  their 
rights  and  to  make  brief  objections  to  the 
relevancy  of  questions  and  to  procedure. 

(b)  Rulings  on  motions  or  objections  shall 
be  made  by  the  member  presiding,  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  members  present  on  motion 
of  a  member. 

(c)  At  least  24  hours  prior  to  his  testifying 
ft  witness  shall  be  given  a  copy  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  motion  or  resolution  scheduling 
the  hearing  stating  the  subject  of  the  hear- 
ing, at  the  same  time  he  shall  be  given  a 
statement  of  the  subj3ct  matters  about 
which  he  is  to  be  interrogated. 

(d)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Senate  that  only 
evidence  and  testimony  which  is  reliable  and 
of  probative  value  shall  be  received  and  con- 
sidered by  a  committee.  The  privileged 
character  of  communications  between  clergy- 
man and  parishioner,  doctor  and  patient, 
lawyer  and  client,  and  husband  and  wife 
shall  be  scrupulously  observed. 

(e)  No  testimony  shall  be  taken  In  execu- 
tive session  unless  at  least  two  members  of 
the  committee  are  present. 

(f)  (l)  Every  witness  shall  have  the  right 
to  make  complete  and  brief  answers  to  ques- 
tions and  to  make  concise  explanations  of 
such  answers. 

(11)  Every  witness  who  testifies  in  a  hear- 
ing shall  have  a  right  to  make  an  oral  state- 
ment and  to  file  a  sworn  statement,  which 
shall  be  made  part  of  the  transcript  of  such 
hearing,  but  such  oral  or  written  statement 
shall  be  relevant  to  the  subject  of  the  hear- 
ing. 

(g)  A  stenographic  verbatim  transcript 
shall  be  made  of  all  committee  hearings. 
Copies  of  such  transcript,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, shall  be  available  for  Inspection  or  pur- 
chase at  regularly  prescribed  rates  from  the 
oOlcial  reporter  by  any  witness  or  person 
mentioned  In  a  public  hearing.  Any  wit- 
ness and  his  counsel  shall  have  the  right  to 
Inspect  only  the  complete  transcript  of  his 
own  testimony  in  executive  session. 


Biaan  of  maoirs  aovxasBLT   AFriciu   »T 
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8«c.  4.  (a)  A  person  »hall  be  considered  to 
b«  adversely  affected  by  evidence  or  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  If  the  committee  deter- 
mines that:  (1)  The  evidence  or  testimony 
would  constitute  libel  or  slander  If  not  pre- 
sented before  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  or 
(11)  the  evidence  or  testimony  alleges  crime 
or  misconduct  or  tends  to  disgrace  or  other- 
wise to  expose  the  person  to  public  contempt, 
hatred,  or  scorn. 

(b)  Insofar  as  practicable,  any  person 
whose  activities  are  the  subject  of  Investi- 
gation by  the  committee,  or  about  whom  ad- 
verse Information  U  proposed  to  be  presented 
at  a  public  hearing  of  the  committee,  shall 
be  fully  advised  by  the  committee  as  to  the 
matters  into  which  the  committee  proposes 
to  inquire  and  the  adverse  material  which  is 
proposed  to  be  presented.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, all  material  reflecting  adversely  on 
the  character  or  reputation  of  any  individual 
which  Is  proposed  to  be  presented  at  a  public 
hearing  of  the  committee  shall  be  first  re- 
viewed in  executive  session  to  determine 
lU  reliability  and  probative  value  and  shall 
not  be  presented  at  a  pubUc  hearing  except 
pursuant  to  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(c)  If  a  person  is  adversely  affected  by 
evidence  or  testimony  given  In  a  public  hear- 
ing that  person  shall  have  the  right:  (1) 
To  appear  and  testify  or  file  a  sworn  state- 
ment in  hU  own  behalf,  (11)  to  have  the 
adverse  witness  recalled  upon  application 
made  within  30  days  after  Introduction  of 
such  evidence  or  the  termination  of  the  ad- 
verse witness'  testimony,  (lU)  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  (asm  (2)  (b)  hereof),  (iv) 
to  cross-examine  (In  person  or  by  counsel) 
such  adverse  witness,  and  (v)  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  conmilttee,  to  obtain 
the  Issuance  by  the  committee  of  subpenas 
for  witnesses,  documents,  and  other  evidence 
In  hU  defense.  Such  opportunity  for  rebut- 
tal shall  be  afforded  promptly  and.  so  far 
as  practicable,  such  hearing  shall  be  con- 
dence  or  testimony  given  in  executive  ses- 
same  circumstances  as  the  hearing  at  which 
adverse  testimony  was  presented. 

Cross-examination  shall  be  limited  to  1 
hour  for  each  witness,  unless  the  committee 
by  majority  vote  extends  the  time  for  each 
witness  or  group  of  witnesses. 

(d)  If  a  person  Is  adversely  affected  by  evi- 
dence or  testlm'-ny  given  in  executive  ses- 
sion or  by  material  in  the  committee  flies 
or  records,  and  if  public  release  of  such  evi- 
dence, testimony,  or  material  Is  contem- 
plated, such  person  shall  have,  prior  to  the 
public  release  of  such  evidence  or  testimony 
or  material  or  any  disclosure  of  or  comment 
upon  It  by  members  of  the  committee  or 
committee  staff  or  taking  of  similar  evi- 
dence or  testimony  in  a  public  hearing,  the 
rights  conferred  by  subsection  (3)  (c\  hereof 
and  the  right  to  Inspect  at  least  as  much 
of  the  evidence  or  testimony  of  the  adverse 
witness  or  material  as  will  be  made  public 
or  the  subj3Ct  of  a  public  hearing. 

(e)  Any  witness  (except  a  member  of  the 
press  who  testifies  in  his  professional  ca- 
pacity) who  gives  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee in  an  open  hearing  which  reflects 
adversely  on  the  character  or  reputation  of 
another  person  may  be  required  by  the  com- 
mittee to  disclose  his  sources  of  Information, 
unless  to  do  so  would  endanger  the  national 
security. 

SUBPENAS 

Sec.  5.  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  only  upon  written 
notice  to  all  members  of  the  committee  with 
a  statement  as  to  the  identity  of  the  wit- 
ness or  material  and  their  relevancy  to  the 
Investigation  or  hearing  already  authorised. 
Upon  the  request  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee the  question  of  whether  a  subpena 
shall  be  Issued  or  remain  in  force  if  already 
Issued  shall  be  decided  by  majority  vote. 


coMMrrm  srarr 

Sac.  6.  The  composition  and  selection  of. 
and  changes  in.  the  professional  and  clerical 
staff  of  a  committee  shaU  be  subject  to  th« 
vote  of  a  majority  of  ths  members  of  the 
committee. 

TKLZVISIOM    AND    OTHXB    KZANS    OF    COMMtJHI- 
CATION    AND   aZFOKTINO 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Subject  to  the  physical  limi- 
tations of  the  hearing  room  and  considera- 
tion of  the  physical  comfort  of  committee 
members.  sUff  and  vfltnesses.  equal  access  for 
coverage  of  the  hearings  shall  be  provided 
to  the  various  means  of  communications. 
Including  newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
news  reels,  and  television.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  committee  chairman  to  sse  that 
the  various  communication  dsvlces  and  In- 
struments do  not  unreasonably  distract, 
harass,  or  confuse  the  witness  and  Interfere 
with  his  presentation. 

(b)  No  witness  shall  be  televised,  filmed, 
or  photographed  during  the  hearing  if  he 
objects  on  the  ground  of  distraction,  harass- 
ment, or  physical  handicap. 

StTPXaVlSlON,    APPKAUB,    ANB    «J«FO«C«lftNT 

Ssc.  8.  The  application  of  this  code  shall 
be  supervised  in  the  Senate  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  and  4  members  se- 
lected by  the  Senate  (not  more  than  2  of 
the  members  selected  shall  be  of  the  same 
party),  who  shall  have  authority  (1)  to  re- 
ceive and  investigate  complaints  of  alleged 
violations  of  this  code  filed  by  persona  claim- 
ing to  be  aggrieved  and  by  members,  (2)  to 
advise  committee  chairmen  of  their  conclu- 
sions and  their  suggestions,  and  (3)  to  pre- 
sent their  findings  to  the  Senate,  with  such 
recommendations  for  remedial  and  discipli- 
nary action,  if  any.  they  deem  approprlat*. 

DxriNmoNS 

Sxc.  9.  As  used  in  this  act: 

"Committee"  shall  mean  any  standing, 
select,  or  special  committee  of  the  Senate 
(except  the  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees)  and  any  subcommittees  of  the 
foregoing. 

•Person"  Includes  an  individual,  partner- 
ship, trvist.  estate,  aseoclatlon.  corporation, 
or  society. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  select  committee  headed 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  George),  the  occupant  of 
the  chair,  I  have  felt  that,  generally 
si>eaking,  with  respect  to  these  related 
matters  I  should  make  no  statement. 

However,  what  I  am  about  to  say  I  say 
because  I  feel  that  possibly,  all  things 
considered,  I  am  one  person  who  should 
perhaps  make  a  statement  on  three  as- 
pects of  this  subject. 

F^rst.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the 
attitude  of  the  leadership  with  respect 
to  the  whole  problem,  and  about  their 
attitude  and  remarks  to  me  and  about 
me. 

I  wish  to  say  unqualifiedly  that  both 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  JohhsonI,  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Know- 
land),  have  been  courteous  and  have 
been  fair  and  spoke  frankly  with  me  on 
matters  related  to  initiating  the  work  of 
the  select  committee,  headed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia.  There 
was  no  occasion  to  talk  to  me  particu- 
larly about  the  second  or  special  com- 
mittee.   In  any  event,  I  feel  their  con- 
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duct  in  that  regard  by  proposing  the 
longer  range  study  was  certainly  to  be 
commended. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  point 
I  wish  to  mention,  which  is  that  I  think 
both  distinguished  leaders  peiformed  in 
the  way  the  Senate  would  hx^ve  wished 
them  to  have  performed  in  the  selection 
of  the  membership  of  both  committees. 
The  Members  from  both  parties  who 
were  appointed  to  both  committees  were 
well  chosen.  Consideration  had  to  be 
given  to  many  things,  such  as  their  rela- 
tionship to  personal  campaigns  this 
year,  their  balance,  perhaps,  with  re- 
spect to  legislation  that  has  been  before 
the  Senate,  their  seniority,  tlieir  stand- 
ing in  the  Senate,  their  other  duties, 
their  health,  and  possibly  other  matters. 
Being  somewhat  familiar  with  those 
questions.  I  feel,  all  things  considered, 
the  leaders  did  an  excellent  job.  There- 
fore, not  only  the  leaders  but  the  Sena- 
tors who  acceded  to  the  request  that 
they  serve  on  these  committees  are  to 
be  commended. 

Service  on  a  select  or  special  commit- 
tee means  that  much  more  >»  ork  for  the 
Senators  who  serve  on  such  a  committee, 
plus  the  difficult  situations  which  may 
arice  because  of  the  icnsitivity  of  the 
problems  with  which  they  deal.  On  that 
point  I  speak  from  a  Uttle  personal  ex- 
perience, having  served  on  the  select 
committee  which  was  headed  by  the  dis- 
tin^Tuished  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
WatkinsI. 

Therefore,  with  that  background,  and 
with  whatever  other  background  I  may 
have,  I  feel  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  and  the  members  of  those  two 
committees  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  sense  of  responsibility  and  for  the 
action  which  they  have  taken  in  accept- 
ing their  responsibilities. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  mention 
briefly  has  to  do  with  rules  of  procedures. 
When  the  Watkins  committee  had  re- 
ferred to  it  certain  resolutions,  among 
them  there  was  a  resolution  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Bush],  which  recom- 
mended certain  changes  in  rules  of  pro- 
cedures for  investigations. 

I  believe  the  members  of  the  Watkins 
committee  who  are  in  the  Chamber  will 
agree  when  I  recall  that  one  of  our 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  was  that 
certain  procedural  changes  be  made  in 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  although  they 
were  somewhat  limited  in  character. 
We  felt  at  the  time  that  this  was  a 
broader  subject  than  that  particular 
select  committee  should  deal  with.  Con- 
sequently, we  limited  the  recommenda- 
tions to  the  least  controversial  provisions 
of  the  Bush  resolution.  Even  then,  the 
Senate  apparently  thought  the  matter 
should  receive  further  consideration  by 
the  regular  committee  since  no  action 
was  taken  at  that  time  on  that  part  of 
our  recommendations. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days.  I 
presume  the  Senate  will  consider  one 
related  matter,  the  elections  bill  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Johnson!  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KnowlandI.  I  believe  that  bill 
now  is  sponsored  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate. 


Other  aspects  will  have  fiu-ther  con- 
sideration as  the  new  special  commit- 
tee goes  into  the  problems  outlined  by 
the  distinguished  Seimtor  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellanI.  who  is  the  chairman 
of  that  special  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  feel  that  the  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate  should  t)e  com- 
mended on  its  handling  of  these  matters, 
and  on  the  selection  of  the  membership 
of  the  committee.  I  also  feel  that  the 
membership  of  the  committee  should  be 
commended  for  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  accepting  service  when  called 
upon. 

Finally,  I  have  noted  with  interest  that 
the  rules  of  procedure  which  we  hear 
the  special  committee  has  adopted  unani- 
mously follow  the  principles  expressed 
in  the  several  resolutions  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwatkrI  has 
so  explicitly  and  carefully  set  forth. 
That  of  itself  is  evidence  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  committee — their  following 
the  considered  judgment  of  those  who, 
in  other  days,  have  made  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  the  procedure  of 
committees,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  handling  of  subpenas  and  the  calling 
of  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  wished  to 
say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  my  good  friend  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  fair  and  very  gen- 
erous statement  concerning  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  for  their  willing- 
ness to  undertake  this  unpleasant  task. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  myself  1  minute. 

I  join  with  the  majority  leader  in  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
CaseI  and  also  for  the  very  able  presenta- 
tions made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater]. 

Certainly  I  can  join  in  the  assurances 
which  have  been  given  that  there  were 
no  volunteers  for  appointment  to  the 
special  committee.  It  was  a  matter  of 
the  leadership  having  to  draft  and  to  ask 
busy  men,  all  of  whom  are  carrying  heavy 
and  burdensome  obligations  as  Senators, 
to  serve  on  the  committee.  No  man  who 
is  not  serving  as  a  Senator — with  the 
grave  problems,  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, which  daily  come  to  the  desk  of 
each  Senator — can  appreciate  how  oner- 
ous those  responslbiltties  are.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  w«it  to  the  eight  Senators 
finally  chosen,  not  as  representatives 
of  parties,  but  as  representatives  of  the 
Senate  as  an  Institution,  they  all  agreed 
to  serve  and  to  take  on  these  extra 
obligations. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  express  a  particular  note  of  apprecia- 
tion, not  only  to  all  eight  members  of  the 


Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellawI.  who  is  well 
and  favorably  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  the  Senate  as  a  man  of 
great  ability,  sterling  integrity  and  high 
courage.  I  am  sure  he  and  his  associates 
will  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
without  fear  or  favor,  and  will  submit 
recommendations  which  I  hope  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  not  wish  to  repeat  all  that 
I  said  yesterday  about  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  but  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
everything  the  minority  leader  has  said 
regarding  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  to  read  again  Into  the  Record  a 
statement  I  made  yesterday: 

By  his  conduct,  by  his  dignity,  and  by  his 
devotion  to  the  rules  of  fair  play.  John 
McCleixam  has  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  Senate.  I  am  proud  to  serve  wltto  hlnk 
and  to  work  with  him. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.   KNOWLAND.     Mr.   President,   I 
yield    1   minute   to   the   Senator   from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  careful  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  rise  to  say  that  having  served  with 
the  Senator  on  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  for  approximately  7 
years,  with  a  little  lapse  of  time  when  I 
had  to  leave  that  committee  for  a  few 
months  because  of  another  committee 
assignment.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  ability,  his  in- 
tegrity, and,  above  all.  in  his  fairness. 
It  is  no  secret  in  this  Chamber  that 
from  time  to  time  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota have  disagreed  on  substantive  Is- 
sues of  legislation.  Nor  is  It  any  secret 
that  in  the  committee  upon  which  I  am 
proud  to  serve  under  his  chairmanship 
we  have  disagreed.  It  should  be  no 
secret  that  at  all  times  the  Senator  has 
been  so  considerate  and  so  fair  that  he 
has  been  above  reproach.  I  say  this  as 
one  who  has  filed  a  certain  number  of 
minority  reports,  but  at  all  times  with 
his  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  takes  on  a  very  difficult,  time- 
consuming,  exhausing,  and,  as  he  has 
well  put  it,  imglamorous  responsibility. 
But  the  work  will  be  done  well — make  no 
mistake  about  that.  It  will  be  done 
fairly,  thoroughly,  and  In  a  judicious  and 
honorable  manner. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  willing  to  imdertake 
this  assignment.  I  have  conveyed  to  him 
personally  my  good  wishes  and  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  his  vmder- 
taking  this  job,  because  it  needs  to  be 
tlone,  and  done  thoroughly  and  well. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
trom  Arkansas,  and  with  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee.  It 
will  be  given  the  fullest  and  the  best  c<mi- 
sideration  and  treatment. 

I  wish  to  exiwess  again  my  personal 
commendation  to  the  Senator,  for  what- 
ever it  may  be  worth,  and,  above  all,  my 
faith  and  trust  in  him. 
Mr.   KNOWLAND.    Mr.   President.   I 


SSi5  «Stti?  b?t  Jo"S.t^;S.i^    ^  I  ignite  u,  0-.  S«>.U.r  trom  Moo- 
of   the  committee,  the  Senator  from    tana  [Mr.  Mansfield  J. 
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Mr.  UANSFXELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
fltoould  UlM  to  join  wltb  th«  Sonator  from 
MlnnMota  *nd  tho  dlctlnfulslMd  major- 
ity iMder  and  minority  toader  In  tho  ro- 
BMrtu  tliey  taftvo  just  BUkto  retoUre  to 
our  eotlMfiie.  the  lenlor  Senfttor  from 
ArlunaM  (Mr.  McClbllahI.  I  have 
erery  eonfldence  that  the  conduct  of  the 
committee  will  be,  m  my  eoUeftguet  have 
already  stated,  bawd  on  Integrity,  hon- 
eety,  and  faimese.  Knowing  the  dletin- 
guUhed  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
as  well  and  as  favorably  as  I  do,  I  am 
sure  that  the  result  of  the  committee's 
work  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  5  minutes. 
Mr.  McCXELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Amdkksom]  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  desired  merely  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  the  fine  statement  he  made  on  the 
floor  today.  I  talked  to  him  when  both 
of  us  were  under  consideration  for  mem- 
bership on  the  committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  told  me  he  did  not 
believe  he  would  ever  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Among  other  things,  he  said  that 
under  no  circimistances  would  he  be 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  know  that 
was  a  sincere  expression  of  his  feeling. 
I  know  he  accepted  the  chairmanship 
only  out  of  a  fine  sense  of  duty  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  which 
every  member  of  the  committee  thanks 
him,  and.  I  trust,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  thanks  him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  so  generously  mani- 
fested their  confidence  in  me  and  my 
purpose,  at  least,  to  do  this  job  as  effec- 
tively and  as  constructively  and  at  all 
times  as  fairly  as  it  is  witiiin  my  power 
and  capacity  to  do  It. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  the  Senators  who 
have  spoken  so  complimentary  of  me. 
I  leave  this  thought  with  the  Senate, 
that  the  committee  is  going  to  need  the 
help  of  every  Senator  as  it  proceeds  with 
its  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


M. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11  A. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  In- 
proved  farm  program. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  MtnnesoU  IMr.  Bvm- 
FHBBTl  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  OliCAHOlfET.  Mr,  President,  to 
the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Mln- 
nesoU,  may  I  be  permltt«d  to  say  that 
before  he  was  ealled  off  the  floor  and 
before  the  recent  Interruption,  he  had 
stated  that  he  would  yield  to  me  to  caU 
up  an  amendment  which  I  believe  to  be 
noncontroverslal.  I  had  submitted  the 
amendment  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  who, 
I  think,  consulted  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  AnciKl.  I  handed  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  to  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  possible  gro\md  of  disagree- 
ment to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  I 
have  several  requests  of  Senators  who 
wanted  a  quorum  call  when  we  finished 
the  discussion  of  the  matter  of  the  spe- 
cial committee. 

Without  the  time  being  charged  to 
either  side,  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
"3-13-56-D"  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4.  between 
lines  13  and  14.  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following : 

MILK   AND    BKUCXIX08IS    PSOGKAMS 

Sec.  ice.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For 
the  period  beginning  September  1.  1954,  and 
ending  June  30,  1955.  not  to  exceed  S50  mil- 
lion, and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1956,  not  to  exceed  $60  million,  and  for  each 
of  the  2  fiscal  years  In  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1956,  and  ending  June  30.  1958.  not 
to  exceed  $75  million,  of  the  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used 
to  Increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by 
children  In  (1)  nonprofit  schools  of  high- 
school  grade  and  under;  and  (3)  such  non- 
profit nursery  schools,  child-care  centers, 
settlement  houf.es,  summer  camps,  and  simi- 
lar nonprofit  Institutions  as  are  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  underprivileged 
children  on  a  public  welfare  or  charitable 
basis." 

(b)  Section  304  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"As  a  means  of  stabilizing  the  dairy  Industry 
and  further  suppressing  and  eradicating 
brucellosis  In  cattle,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  transfer  not  to  exceed  $17  million  for 
fiscal  year  endlnfc  June  30.  1956.  and  $20  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958, 
from  funds  available  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  appropriation  Item 
'Plant  and  Animal  Disease  and  Pest  Control' 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  piirpoae 


of  seetleraUnf  the  brucellosis  ersdletlon  pro- 
grsm,  (or  tlio  purpoM  of  Inercaslnf  to  not  to 
MCMd  SM  p«r  bead  of  cattl*  tb«  anKmnt  of 
tb«  indMnnltlM  paid  by  tb«  y«d«ral  Oovom- 
mcnt  for  cattle  dMtroytd  because  of  bruetl. 
loals  In  connection  with  eoopwativ*  control 
and  eradication  profrsoM  for  such  dlMSM  In 
esttls  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  authority  of  the  act  of  May  39,  18M,  ae 
amended,  for  the  purpoee  of  Increasing  the 
ntunber  of  sixrh  Indemnltlce,  and  for  the  ptir- 
poee  of  defraying  any  additional  admlnletra- 
tive  expenses  In  connection  therewith.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  ex- 
penditures pursuant  to  this  section." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"1956"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1958." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  to  S.  3183  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  bill  relating  to  the  brucel- 
losis control  program  and  the  special 
milk  fund,  which  was  once  passed  by 
the  Senate.  I  believe  the  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  later 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  How- 
ever, there  has  not  been  agreement 
between  the  two  Houses  upon  the  par- 
ticular language  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  House,  apparently,  desires  to  have 
a  temporary  extension  of  the  milk  fund 
and  the  brucellosis  program.  The 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  au- 
thorize, for  a  2-year  period,  the  brucel- 
losis control  program  and  the  milk  fund. 
My  only  objective  is  to  speed  action  on 
the  urgently  needed  temporary  exten- 
sion to  which  the  House  is  willing  to 
agree  now,  and  still  preserve  for  future 
conference  the  longer  extension  the 
Senate  has  already  approved. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  Is 
self-explanatory.  It  Is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by 
children  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high- 
school  grade  and  under;  and  such  non- 
profit nursery  schools,  child-care  cen- 
ters, settlement  houses,  summer  camps, 
and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  as  are 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  un- 
derprivileged children  on  a  public  wel- 
fare or  charitable  basis. 

So  far  as  the  brucellosis  feature  of  the 
amendment  is  concerned,  it  is  a  program 
to  which  Congress  has  been  dedicated  for 
many  years.  Substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  brucellosis  eradication 
program.  This  work  means  much  to  the 
States  which  are  cooperating  under  the 
program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 

Mr.  ANDERSON. 


Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield. 

Did  not  this  pro- 
posal, presented  as  a  separate  bill,  re- 
ceive the  unanimous  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     It  did. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  not  that  com- 
mittee report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  its  members? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  did. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  As  I  undersUnd. 
the  Senator  is  merely  offering  the  amend- 
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ment  to  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
so  that  the  proposal  will  be  considered 
\n  the  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  be  cer- 
tain that  this  particular  proposal  Is  not 
lost  In  the  House  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  two  Houses  to  agree  upon  a  sepa- 
rate bill,  or  because  the  Senate  failed  to 
include  it  In  the  pending  bill.  In  other 
words,  I  am  trying  to  cover  all  possible 
areas  of  difficulty,  to  make  certain  that 
the  special  milk  fund  and  the  brucellosis 
control  program  are  made  matters  of 
public  law. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  THYE.  As  I  understand,  my  col- 
league is  speaking  about  a  bill  which  has 
heretofore  passed  the  Senate. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  THYE.  That  bill  related  to  the 
brucellosis-control  program  and  the 
special  school-milk  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  bill  which 
my  colleague  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultiure 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  THYE.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
bill  has  not  yet  been  cleared  for  the 
President.  The  reason  why  it  Is  so  un- 
fortunate Is  that  some  school  districts 
are  now  running  short  of  funds.  Funds 
should  promptly  be  made  available  to 
them;  otherwise,  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram will  not  be  realized  fully.  It  is  a 
good  program.  It  should  go  forward, 
and  it  should  not  be  hampered  by  inade- 
quate funds. 

The  same  situation  exists  with  respect 
to  the  eradication  of  brucellosis.  If  a 
point  should  be  reached  where  no  funds 
are  available,  the  brucellosis-eradication 
program  would  be  retarded.  Veterinari- 
ans and  other  specialists  employed  in 
the  operations  of  the  program,  such  as 
In  the  testing  of  cattle  to  determine 
whether  they  had  the  disease  or  not, 
would  have  to  be  discharged. 

The  delay  which  is  bemg  experienced 
will  place  these  programs  in  jeopardy. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  House  has  not  taken  action  by  meet- 
ing with  the  conferees  named  by  the 
Senate  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses  and 
to  reach  a  final  agreement  so  that  the 
bill  can  be  cleared  for  the  President. 

There  is  no  basic  contioversy  Involved 
so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  possible  that  po- 
litical strategy  is  involved  by  which  the 
House  is  endeavoring  to  hold  up  agree- 
ment in  order  to  have  something  to  ne- 
gotiate with  when  the  Senate  conferees 
meet  with  the  House  conferees  on  the 
farm  bill.  I  think  that  is  unfortunate. 
I  am  speaking  frankly.  The  House  had 
better  take  a  look  at  the  situation,  and 
recognize  that  delay  in  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  result  in  jeopardizing  these 
programs.  For  that  rea.son  I  am  speak- 
ing frankly,  because  the  House  conferees 
must  realize  the  results  of  delay. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  j-ield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  very  unfortu- 
nate that  some  Members  of  the  House 
should  take  the  position  which  they  have 


taken.   As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
stated  a  while  ago,  the  Senate  did  pass  a 
bill  sereral  weeks  ago  pronding  for  an 
additional  $2  million  for  the  brucellosis 
program,  and  $10  minion  for  the  school- 
lunch  program  for  this  fiscal  year.    In 
addition,  the  Senate  provided  authoriza- 
tions for  2  more  years  for  both  projects. 
If  the  pending  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Senate 
conferees  could  meet  in  conference  with 
those  from  the  House  on  the  bills  which 
both  Houses  have  already  passed  and 
in  Just  a  few  minutes  the  Senate  could 
recede  from  its  amendment  and  thereby 
make  it  possible  to  obtain  $2  million  for 
the  brucellosis  program  and  $10  million 
for  the  school-lunch  program  for  the 
rest  of  this  fiscal  year.     That  can  be 
done  without  in  any  maimer  interfering 
with  the  future  2-year  program  which 
is  contemplated  in  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  may  say  that  the 
House  has  before  it  both  a  temporary 
bill,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  a  long-time,  or  2-year  proposal, 
and  the  Senate  has  a  2-year  proposal. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    What  the  House 
wants  to  do  is  to  stgree  upon  a  temporary 

proposal.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  would  not  be 
any  disagreement  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  up  to  June 
30.  because  the  House  is  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  $2  million  for  brucellosis  control 
as  well  as  the  $10  million  for  the  school 
milk  program.  The  Senate  conferees 
will  not  encounter  a  bit  of  trouble  if 
we  are  in  a  position  to  accept  the  House 
bill  providing  a  brucellosis  and  school- 
milk  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
year  while  receding  from  our  amend- 
ment to  the  House  bill  authorizing  a 
2 -year  program. 

Mr.  THYE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THYE.  If  the  House  would  have 
Its  conferees  meet  with  the  Senate  con- 
ferees and  resolve  the  differences,  in  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  horns  agreement 
could  probably  be  reached  and  the  bill 
could  be  sent  to  the  President  shortly 
thereafter.  If  the  farm  bill  is  amended 
by  the  adoption  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  must  still  pass  the  bill 
and  It  must  go  to  conference  with  the 
House.  There  Is  much  in  the  pending 
bill  to  which  the  House  will  want  to 
give  consideration  and  on  which  it  will 
want  to  deUberate.  It  may  be  several 
weeks  before  the  House  and  the  Senate 
can  agree  upon  what  should  be  contained 
in  this  bill,  S.  3183. 

In  short,  delay  would  be  most  Inju- 
rious to  the  school-milk  program,  and 
would  most  certainly  be  disastrous  to 
continued  progress  of  the  brucellosis 
eradication  program. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  understand 
the  legislative  procedure  suggested.  I 
was  forced  to  leave  the  floor  to  take  a 
long-distance  telephone  call  when  the 


Question  was  first  discussed^   If  It  is  the 
Intention  to  amend  the  farm  bill  with 
the  text  of  a  Mil  the  Senate  has  already 
passed,  and  which  Is  presently  before 
a  conference  committee,  then  I  think 
this  approach  would  be  the  wrong  one. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  may  state  to  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  that  If  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  there  Is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  that  a  confer- 
ence could  be  held  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day  on  H.  R.  8320,  and  that  the  Senate 
could  recede  from  its  amendments  to 
that  bill — that  is.  from  the  2-year  pro- 
gram the  Senate  has  already  voted — and 
that  the  House  would  agree  with  the 
Senate  to  provide  the  money  to  carry 
out  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year.    In  my  humble  judgment,  that 
Is  the  only  way  by  which  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  get  the  funds  with  which  to  con- 
tinue through  June  30  of  this  year  the 
brucellosis   and   school -milk   programs. 
J  have  talked  to  several  Members  of  the 
House.     They  seem  to  be  adamant  in 
their  position  not  to  extend  this  program 
for  2  years  unless  that  extension  is  put 
in  the  pending  bill.    That  means  that  if 
the  legislation  which  is  now  in  c<mfer- 
ence  is  not  agreed  upon  immediately,  we 
shall   not   be   able  to  obtain   sufficient 
money — $2   million   for   the   brucellosis 
program  and  $10  million  for  the  school- 
lunch  program — to  carry  them  through 
the  remainder  of  the  year.   I  am  sure  the 
Senator  does  not  want  to  permit  those 
programs  to  die. 

Mr.  THYE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THYE.  I  am  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  having  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  when  the  present  debate  was  well 
underway.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time 
of  the  offering  of  the  amendment. 
Therefore,  possibly  I  do  not  have  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  what  my  col- 
league has  proposed  in  his  amendment. 
If  I  am  in  error,  I  should  like  to  be 
corrected. 

The  situation  is  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  which  is  now  in  confer- 
ence, and  the  House  conferees  have  not 
agreed  to  a  conference  meeting  on  It. 
I  understand  the  Senate  is  willing  to 
confer,  but  the  House  conferees  have  re- 
fused to  sit  down  with  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. If  that  Is  the  status  of  the  bill, 
then  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  approach 
the  problem  by  putting  the  provision  In 
the  pending  bill.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  xny 
friend  from  Minnesota  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  It  wUl  mean  the 
Senate  conferees  can  go  into  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  school  milk  and 
brucellosis  bill.  We  can  agree  to  strike 
from  that  bill  the  2-year  extension  of 
these  programs;  we  could  obtain  suffi- 
cient money  to  operate  the  existing  pro- 
grams through  June  30.  We  would  lose 
nothing,  because  the  2-year  extension  of 
the  mUk  and  brucellosis  programs— 
which  would  be  deleted  from  the  legisla- 
tion already  approved  by  the  Senate-- 
would  still  remain  in  the  pending  bill,    i 
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am  confident  that  by  following  such  a 
course  there  will  be  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  providing  $2  million 
for  the  brucellosis  program  and  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  school-lunch  program,  in  or- 
der that  those  programs  may  be  con- 
tinued this  year.    When  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  Is  presently  considering  is 
passed,  we  can  then  take  v^t  the  pro- 
grams for  the  2  years  after  June  30.     In 
my  humble  judgment,  it  Is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  shall  be  able  to  get  the 
money  necessary  to  complete  this  year's 
program,  if  what  I  have  been  told  is  true. 
Mr.   THYE.     Will  the   Senator   yield 
further? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  THYE.    If  the  objective  Is  to  take 
care  of  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year, 
I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  proposal.    Of  course,  the  2-year 
provision  could  be  considered  later. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  question  Is,  however. 
Are  the  House  conferees  willing  to  agree 
on  the  proposed  funds  to  carry  out  the 
programs  through  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  June  30? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  the  assurance 
that  there  will  be  no  objection  on  reach- 
ing agreement  on  the  bill  now  in  confer- 
ence, so  as  to  make  funds  available  to 
complete  the  programs  for  this  year, 
provided  the  long-range  program  is  in- 
cluded in  the  general  farm  bill. 

Mr.  THYE.  Then,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  proposes  to  provide 
In  the  bill  sufflcient  funds  to  finance  both 
the  brucellosis  and  the  school-milk  pro- 
grams for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year,  which  would  be  from  now  until 
June  30.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  continue 
those  programs  on  an  expanded  basis 
for  2  more  years.  In  other  words,  what 
we  are  doing  is  taking  two  shots  at  this 
question.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  milk  and  brucellosis  pro- 
gram. That  particular  provision  would 
be  deleted  in  conference,  but  since  It  will 
also  be  contained  in  the  pending  bill,  we 
would  end  up  losing  nothing.  We  would 
merely  save  these  programs  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  THYE.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So,  Mr.  President, 
when  the  pendina;  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence, if  in  the  meantime  we  are  able  to 
get  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ap- 
prove the  $2  million  for  brucellosis  and 
the  SIO  million  for  the  school-milk  pro- 
gram, to  continue  them  through  June  30, 
we  shall  be  able  to  strike  that  provision 
from  the  pending  bill  and  still  have  the 
2-year  extension  proviso. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  seems  to  be  going 
the  long  way  around  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired result. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  it  appears 
to  be  about  the  only  way  we  can  get 
the  job  done. 

Mr.  THYE.  A  great  deal  of  hard  work 
Is  necessary  to  accomplish  what  the 
House  conferees  could  accomplish  to- 
morrow morning  If  they  would  only  sit 
down  with  the  Senate  conferees  and  re- 
solve the  differences  between  the  two 
bills  which  both  Houses  already  have 


passed.  In  other  words,  It  would  seem 
as  if  we  were  going  100  miles  around 
the  point  to  accomplish  what  is  desired. 
Mr.  ELLEIIDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  since  the 
money  is  needed  by  April  1.  if  the  brucel- 
losis and  school  milk  programs  are  to 
continue,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
propose  is  the  shortest  route  by  which 
to  reach  oiu*  goal. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  procedure  suggested 
is  not  at  all  unusual. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Next- 
BERGER  in  the  chair » .  Does  the  Senator 
from  MinnesoU  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    Last  year,  did  not 
we  pass  a  wool  bill  and  send  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives?     The  House 
did  not  act  on  it ;  and  later,  when  we 
had  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  before 
us,  I  proposed,  as  I  recall,  that  the  same 
provision  l)e  included  in  it  as  an  amend- 
ment, since  the  House  had  not  thereto- 
fore acted  on   the  wool  bill.     In  that 
way  we  carried  that  matter  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  did  we  not? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  think  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  good.     Why  not 
achieve  something   in  connection   with 
this  program?    I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota   favors  the  brucellosis 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  a  question  of  having 
happen  just  what  we  would  hke  to  have 
happen.  If  that  were  the  case.  I  would 
be  smiling  a  good  deal  more  of  the  time 
than  I  have  been,  because  many  of  the 
provisions  which  I  favor  including  in  the 
bill  have  been  stricken  from  it. 

The  amendment  relates  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  program  to  eradicate  brucel- 
losis. The  Senate  has  already  passed  a 
bill  for  that  purpose,  and  the  House  has 
already  parsed  the  bill.  Furthermore, 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  makes  an 
extension  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  told— 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
reaffirmed  it — that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  provide  the  funds  needed  for  the  pro- 
gram to  eradicate  brucellosis,  and  also 
the  funds  needed  for  the  program  to  pro- 
vide school  milk  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  But  the  House  has  said,  in  effect. 
"If  you  want  an  extension  for  2  years, 
you  must  provide  for  it  in  the  agricul- 
tural bill."  I  am  sorry  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  so  stubborn,  but  that  is 
the  way  it  seems  to  be. 

Inasmuch  as  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  other  States  will  have  exhausted  the 
funds  available  for  this  work,  I  think  we 
should  proceed  in  the  way  proposed  by 
the  amendment. 

Of  course,  if  the  House  passes  a  bill 
providing  for  such  an  extension,  and  if 
we  have  already  made  such  a  provision 
in  the  bill  now  before  lis.  then  both 
Houses  will  have  agreed  about  it — and 
that  may  be  one  of  the  few  things  to 
which   both   Houses  agree   readily. 


So  I  cannot  see  that  we  shall  lose  any- 
thing by  adopting  this  amendment.  Of 
course,  if  we  wished  to  be  stubborn,  we 
could  say  to  the  House.  "We  have  passed 
a  bill  on  this  subject,  and  we  shall  rest 
there."  In  that  event,  we  might  not 
achieve  the  result  we  desire;  and  then 
the  children  of  the  countsy  would  be  the 
victims.  I  see  no  other  way  for  us  to 
achieve  success  in  this  field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
wUl  result  in  stymieing  the  program.  Is 
laboring   under   a   misapprehension.    I 
have  been  told  that  the  funds  for  the 
milk  program  are  running  out.  and  that 
some  action  must  be  taken  immediately. 
Of  course  the  Senate  cannot  dictate  to 
the  House;   neither  can  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  dictate  to  the  Senate. 
Time  after  time  we  have  found  that  the 
way  to  end  such  a  logjam  as  this  is  to 
proceed  in  the  way  now  suggested.    By 
this  means  we  can  have  the  program 
for     eradicating     brucellosis     proceed. 
E>en  though  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  become  the  law, 
I  see  no  harm  in  including  this  provi- 
sion in  the  pending  agricultural  bill,  as 
well  as  in  the  separate  bill.    We  cannot 
lose  if  we  cover  both  fronts.     In  that     / 
event,  we  shall  have  handled  the  matter 
both  by  means  of  the  House  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  several  weeks 
ago— House  bill  8320— and  by  means  of 
this  amendment  to  the  agricultural  bill. 
In  that  way  we  shall  have  handled  the 
matter  adequately,  and  shall  have  cov- 
ered every  eventuality,  and  shall  have 
answered  any  complaints  which  might  be 
made. 

Mr.  President,  unless  some  other  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  discuss  the  amendment,  I 
shall  yield  the  floor,  but  shall  wait  to  see 
whether  there  Is  further  comment  on  the 
amendment,  before  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  10  minutes  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aike.n1.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senate  has  lost  all  interest  in  the  care 
and  welfare  of  the  schoolchildren  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  HtmrHREYl. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  facts? 
On  February  8.  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
providing  funds  not  only  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  school -milk  program  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  but  also 
to  carry  on  the  brucellosis  eradication 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Then  the  bill  substantially  Increases  the 
funds  for  carr>-ing  on  both  programs  for 
the  next  2  years.  In  the  Senate  there 
was  not  a  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed  In  slightly  different 
form  by  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  a  conference  was  requested.  The 
conferees  have  been  appointed  since 
February  21—23  days  ago.  The  House 
rules  require  conferees  to  report  within 
20  days.  So  far.  the  chairman  of  the 
House  conferees  has  neither  permitted 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  conferees, 
nor,  apparently,  is  he  willing  to  report 
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anything  on  the  subject  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  Itself. 

As  I  understand,  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  ELLENDER]  for  a  conference.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  criticized  by  inference, 
and  the  House  was  given  to  understand 
that  he  was  the  one  who  did  not  want  to 
have  the  conference  held.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  that,  because  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  did 
want  a  conference  held.  But  we  were  ad- 
vised that  the  House  conferees  could  not 
confer  with  us  that  day  because  they 
had  an  important  meeting  with  Mr.  Pat- 
ton,  of  the  Farmers  Union,  and  Mr.  New- 
som.  of  the  Grange.  So  the  House  con- 
ferees put  off  the  meeting  with  the  Sen- 
ate conferees.  I  further  understand  that 
It  was  Impossible  to  find  a  date  which 
was  acceptable  to  them  for  a  meeting 
with  the  Senate  conferees. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
one  of  the  Senate  conferees,  would  have 
been  glad  to  meet  with  them.  I  was  ad- 
vised by  a  member  of  our  staff  that  If  we 
would  agree  to  the  House  proposals — 
In  other  words.  If  we  would  agree  to 
throw  out  the  2-year  program  for  the 
control  of  brucellosis  and  the  furnishing 
of  school  milk— the  House  conferees 
would  send  one  of  their  members  to  us, 
to  agree  for  all  the  other  House  con- 
ferees. This  offer  was,  of  course,  re- 
jected and  we  have  not  yet  had  a  con- 
ference. 

But  now  we  are  asked  to  Include  in 
the  pending  bill  the  text  of  that  bill, 
which  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  which  I  am  sure  would  pass 
the  House  of  Representatives  If  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  a  chance  to  vote  on  It.  If  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  would 
pcrmit^the  House  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  bill,  the  House  would  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendments.  I  am  sure, 
because  the  Members  of  the  House  do  not 
wish  to  deprive  the  school  children  of 
the  milk,  and  do  not  wish  to  stop  the 
program  which  Is  aimed  at  stamping  out 
the  dread  disease  of  brucellosis. 

Mr.  President,  in  case  any  Senator 
does  not  know  what  brucellosis  is,  let  me 
fay  that  in  a  human  being  it  is  undulant 
fever.  Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  the 
tiiilering.  both  mental  and  physical,  on 
the  part  of  persons  who  have  contracted 
undulant  fever,  could  not  fall  to  favor 
th?  propram  to  eradicate  that  di-sease. 
Yet  the  House  conferees  would  throw  out 
of  H.  R.  8320  the  proposal  of  the  Senate 
to  extend  the  program  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  this  terrible  disease  for  another 
2  years. 

Already.  Mr.  President,  many  States 
of  the  Union  prohibit  the  sale  within 
their  borders  of  any  milk  except  milk 
from  brucellosis-free  herds. 

It  Is  said.  "Let  us  extend  the  program 
for  2  or  3  months  more.  Throw  out  the 
2-year  extension  of  the  program.  Throw 
that  Into  the  political  maelstrom,  so  that 
It  can  be  used  as  a  political  blackjack." 
We  have  heard  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  the  only  basis  upon  which  some 
Members  intend  to  approve  the  contin- 
uation of  the  school-lunch  program  and 


the  brucellosis  program  Is  that  it  be  tied 
to  a  90  percent  support  program,  or  a 
multiple  price  wheat  program.  The 
dearest  hope  of  some  people  is  that  Con- 
gress will  send  to  President  Elsenhower 
a  bill  which  he  will  have  to  veto.  Why 
do  we  allow  these  programs  to  become 
political  footballs?  It  is  bringing  poli- 
tics down  to  about  the  lower  levels  when 
we  Involve  our  school  milk  program,  and 
the  health  of  our  children  and  adults  as 
well. 

I  repeat  that  if  the  Senate  Is  really 
concerned  with  milk  for  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  country,  or  the  eradication  of 
brucellosis,  It  will  not  yield  to  those  who 
Insist  that  we  can  have  those  programs 
only  If  we  consent  to  throw  them  into  the 
political  pot  where  they  may  be  combined 
with  other  provisions  which  President 
Eisenhower  cannot  and  will  not  accept. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  amendment.  In 
order  that  every  Senator  may  be  counted, 
on  the  question  whether  he  wishes  to 
put  the  health  of  our  school  children 
and  people  into  the  political  maelstrom, 
or  whether  we  ought  to  stand  squarely 
on  our  feet  and  let  the  House,  If  It  wishes 
to  do  so,  permit  its  conferees  to  get  away 
with  this  kind  of  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  the 
demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays  seconded? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  my  time  has  expired. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  which  rule  in  the  rule  book 
should  have  been  applied  a  moment  ago. 
but  because  I  have  respect  for  my  col- 
leagues I  did  not  call  for  its  application. 
I  have  never  heard  such  talk  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  talk  about  poli- 
tics. The  politics  lies  in  being  stubborn. 
If  we  want  milk  for  our  schoolchildren, 
this  amendment  is  the  way  to  get  it. 
If  any  politics  lies  behind  the  fact  that 
the  House  conferees  will  not  meet  with 
the  Senate  conferees,  as  has  been 
charged.  It  helps  none  for  we  Senators 
to  say.  "If  you  do  not  meet  with  us,  we 
will  not  meet  with  you,  and  we  will  not 
have  any  milk  program." 

That  is  what  it  really  boils  down  to. 
What  is  the  amendment  which  is  pro- 
posed? I  offered  the  amendment  in  good 
faith.  I  consulted  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  AndersonI  .  I  consulted  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 
In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  talked  with 
me  about  the  amendment,  and  stated 
that  he  felt  that  It  ought  to  be  In  the 
bill.  I  said  that  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  offer  the  amendment,  to  make 
certain  that  milk  would  be  provided  for 
our  schoolchildren. 

I  resent  the  comments  which  have 
been  made  on  this  floor.  This  is  not  an 
unusual  performance.  The  price-sup- 
port controversy  is  not  involved.  There 
has  been  no  indication  about  90  percent 
of  parity  or  60  percent  of  parity  in  this 
amendment.  There  has  been  no  thought 
of  such  a  thing. 

This  amendment  does  not  subtract 
anything  from  the  legislation  we  have 
already  passed.  The  farm  bill  Is  still 
before  us.   The  Senate  has  passed  House 


bill  8320.  with  an  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  not  weaken  that 
measure.  It  is  still  in  the  status  of  a 
bill  which  has  been  passed.  However, 
the  House  refuses  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment.  Can  it  be  said  that  we  are 
playing  politics  when  we  stand  on  the 
basis  of  a  bill  which  has  been  passed, 
with  respect  to  which  no  one  will  agree? 
I  should  like  to  see  something  done. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  this  amend- 
ment is  offered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  The  junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions when  this  administration  took  over 
in  1952.  The  subcommittee  tried  to 
get  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Benson,  to  embark  upon  the  present 
brucellosis  campaign.  It  required  a  year 
or  more  to  persuade  him  to  embark  upon 
it.  Now  it  seems  that  there  may  be  a 
little  gap  in  the  program.  The  fact  that 
there  might  be  a  gap  is  supposed  to  be 
a  terrible  thing.  I  always  thought  this 
was  a  good  program,  but  I  cannot  see 
why  all  the  fuss. 

Our  committee  had  a  difficult  time  In 
persuading  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  proceed  with  this  program.  In  fact, 
we  failed  at  first  to  convince  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  he  should  em- 
bark upon  the  brucellosis  program. 

I  do  not  share  the  feeling  of  my  friend 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  with  respect 
to  the  House.  The  Members  of  that  body 
were  all  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  only  2  years  ago.  Some 
of  us  have  served  in  this  body  for  nearly 
6  years,  since  being  elected.  The  House 
is  an  independent  body.  We  have  no 
more  right  to  try  to  tell  the  House  what 
to  do  than  the  House  has  to  tell  the 
Senate  how  it  should  operate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  few  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  a  right  to  say  that 
we  shall  have  this  kind  of  bill  or  there 
will  not  be  any  at  all.  I  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  to  represent 
them,  together,  with  my  colleague,  in 
farm  matters,  as  well  as  other  things. 
I  intend  to  do  what  I  think  is  right, 
regardless  of  threats,  and  write  the  best 
possible  agricultural  bill.  Whether  or 
not  the  President  vetoes  it.  That  is  his 
business.  I  think  he  will  do  the  fair 
thing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  have  felt  unfair  treatment  in  this 
body  for  an  honorable  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  saw  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  working  on 
the  brucellosis  program.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  he  failed  to  work  for 
it,  I  do  not  know  when  it  was.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  all  follow  his  leadership  in 
that  direction. 

I  myself  do  not  possess  a  dairy  ^^^^\ 
Formerly  I  owned  a  great  many,  I  haa 
many  of  them  slaughtered  because  of 
brucellosis,    it  is  a  very  serious  disease. 
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Apparently  the  diaoiasion  was  partly 
aimed  at  me.  as  though  I  were  playing 
politics  in  connection  with  this  bill.  I 
do  not  think  I  played  politics  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  bill. 

We  took  up  the  wool  bill,  an  admin- 
istration proposal,  and  passed  it  in  July 
of  1954.  At  that  time  there  was  pend- 
ing a  grazing  measure.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
was  kind  enough  to  add  the  grazing 
measure  to  the  proposed  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954.  because  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  it  through  the  Congress  other- 
wise. It  was  taken  to  conference,  and 
in  conference  it  was  decided  to  accept 
only  the  wool  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  on  my  time. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  take  a  minute 
of  my  time  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  that  the  wool  bill,  like  the 
school-milk  bill,  had  not  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  been  sent  to 
conference  at  the  time  it  was  attached 
to  the  agriculture  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know  the 
details  as  to  what  happened.  I  say  only 
that  we  did  the  same  thing  then  that  we 
are  proposing  to  do  now.  We  attached 
a  certain  measure  to  an  agricultural  bill. 
We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
have  difficulty  with  the  other  House.  My 
remarks  are  directed  only  to  the  point 
that  if  a  bill  is  a  good  bill,  and  is  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  committee.  I 
cannot  see  what  is  wrong  with  it.  There 
are  so  few  things  on  which  the  committee 
is  unanimous. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
this  amendment  would  not  prevent  the 
other  bill  from  going  to  conference.  This 
amendment  would  merely  assure  that 
there  would  be  a  2 -year  extension. 
House  bill  12,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  long  before  Senate  bill  3183  came 
to  this  Chamber,  includes  a  2-year  ex- 
tension for  the  milk  program  and  the 
brucellosis  program.  The  House  has 
wanted  a  milk  program  and  a  brucellosis 
program. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]  pointed  out.  all  this  amend- 
ment docs  is  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
there  will  be  agreement  upon  a  tempo- 
rary extension  of  the  milk  and  brucellosis 
programs  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year.  There  is  no  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses  on  the  question  of  a 
2-year  extension.  Let  the  record  be 
clear.  The  House  has  already  voted  a 
2-year  extension.  The  Senate  has  voted 
a  2-year  extension.  What  we  have  not 
agreed  upon  is  a  temporary  extension 
from  now  until  June  30. 

When  I  hear  it  said  that  we  propose 
to  crawl  on  our  knees  to  the  House,  I  re- 
ply that  we  propose  to  use  our  heads,  not 
our  knees:  to  use  our  minds,  not  our 
arches,  and  agree  upon  a  basic  program 
for  the  extension  of  the  brucellosis-con- 
trol program  and  the  milk  program. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
have  the  record  crystal  clear,  I  still  say 
that  the  House  could  well  have  acted  and 
that  we  could  have  had  the  bill  passed 
and  at  the  White  House  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  several  weeks  ago. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  should  have 
been  done. 

Mr.  THYE.  There  is  only  one  ques- 
tion involved  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  that  is  the  provision  in 
the  bill  of  which  my  colleague  was  the 
author. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct 
That  Is  the  2-year  extension. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  correct.  There  is 
a  sUght  difference  between  the  two  bills. 
In  order  that  the  record  may  be  crystal 
clear,  it  should  be  stated  that  what  we 
are  confronted  with  is  that  if  the  ap- 
parent feud  between  the  two  legislative 
bodies  continues,  the  schoolchildren  will 
not  have  school  milk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  THYE.  And  the  brucellosis  pro- 
gram will  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
veterinarians  will  be  discharged.  The 
veterinarians  will  have  to  be  rerecruited 
when  the  funds  are  made  available.  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  a  party  to  any  such 
continuing  feud.  If  an  amendment  can 
be  adopted  which  will  t)e  acceptable  to 
the  House,  and  in  that  way  we  can  break 
the  stalemate  and  get  some  action,  and 
make  the  funds  available.  I  shall  support 
such  an  amendment.  Therefore,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered,  because  it  is  the  only  way  we  can 
bring  the  feud  to  an  end.  Apparently  it 
is  because  of  the  feud  between  the  two 
legislative  bodies  that  the  conferees  will 
not  even  sit  down  to  confer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  no  Senator  has 
a  greater  interest  in  the  bill  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  He  re- 
ported it  from  the  committee.  I  am  very 
much  upset  by  the  way  this  matter  has 
been  handled.  My  only  purpose  in 
speaking  was  to  say.  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  stated,  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  milk  for  chil- 
dren and  about  brucellosis  control.  I 
wish  we  could  bring  the  House  to  our 
view,  but  apparently  we  cannot  do  that. 
If  anyone  can  suggest  how  they  will  co- 
operate. I  should  be  delighted  to  be 
informed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Probably  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  proposed  it  in  the  Senate.  At 
least  that  seems  to  be  the  only  objection. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  that  implication  In  the  Record. 
Certainly  the  remarks  which  were  made 
a  short  time  ago  were  rather  disturbing 
to  me. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AiKEiv.1 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  if  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
attached  to  the  pending  bill,  the  other 
bill  (H.  R.  8320)  providing  money  for 
the  school  milk  program  and  the  brucel- 
losis program  for  2  more  years  will  never 
be  acted  upon  in  conference  or  in  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  too  highly  of  our 
school  children  and  I  think  too  highly  of 
the  health  of  our  people  to  tie  that 
amendment  to  a  bill  which  may  have 
very  little  chance  of  becoming  law.    If 


anyone  wishes  to  kill  the  school  milk 
program,  and  If  they  wish  to  kill  the 
brucellosis  program  for  the  next  3  years, 
there  is  no  better  chance  to  do  it.  Our 
States  must  now  plan  their  work  for  the 
period  after  the  first  of  July,  and  there  Is 
no  time  to  lose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  am  shocked  by 
that  kind  of  language,  impugning  mo- 
tives. Very  frankly,  it  is  because  I  re- 
spect the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
so  much  that  I  refuse  to  reply  in  kind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  If  I  had 
not  heard  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota impugning  other  people's  motives 
and  character  so  much  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  past  few  days,  prob- 
ably I  would  not  have  said  what  I  did. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  withdraw  my  suggestion.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  in  a  rather  ominous,  even  dan- 
gerous, situation  at  this  moment.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  in  favor  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  brucellosis  program  and  of 
the  school  milk  program.  We  have 
shown  that  by  our  votes.  The  Senate 
has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  2-year 
extension.  It  has  gone  to  the  House 
with  some  slight  amendment.  For  some 
unknown  reason — I  shall  say.  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  and  to  give  every- 
one the  benefit  of  the  doubt — the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
refused  even  to  meet  on  that  bill.  The 
differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  so  Inconsequential  as  to  be 
trivial.  There  Is  no  disagreement  on  the 
main  points  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

If  the  House  Members  want  a  school 
milk  program  and  a  brucellosis  program 
for  the  next  2  years,  they  can  have  it 
in  20  minutes.  Yet  for  weeks  and  weeks 
they  have  refused  even  to  confer.  Those 
facts  are  apparent,  patent,  and  available 
on  their  face.  I  want  the  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  the  brucellosis  program 
and  of  the  school  milk  program  to  rest 
exactly  where  It  belongs,  and  that  Is  with 
certain  gentlemen  in  the  other  House 
of  Congress,  who  refuse  to  meet  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  Senate  conferees. 

I  do  not  know  what  motives  may  lie 
behind  their  refusal.  However,  let  me 
pose  a  set  of  circumstances.  Of  course 
this  must  be  pure  conjecture,  because  by 
not  the  slightest  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion would  I  make  any  implication  of  po- 
litical maneuvering  with  the  health  of 
the  American  people  In  connection  with 
the  brucellosis  program  or  that  of  pro- 
viding our  schoolchildren  with  milk. 
No.  I  would  make  no  Implication  or  sug- 
gestion that  the  situation  is  being  used 
for  political  manipulative  purposes  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  any- 
where else.  But  It  could  be  entirely  pos- 
sible, although  unthinkable,  that  if  we 
were  to  put  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses 
into  the  pending  bill,  that  bill,  which 
could  be  enacted  within  24  hours,  would 
never  see  the  light  of  day;  and  it  would 
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be  possible  to  use  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren of  America  and  the  health  of  the 
adults  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
brucellosis  program  as  a  club,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  "You  will 
not  get  that  unless  in  conference  you  will 
agree  to  all  our  conditions  and  terms 
with  respect  to  the  farm  bill." 

I  would  not  impute  such  a  motive  to 
any  one  Member  of  Congress,  because, 
as  we  all  know,  the  paragons  of  excel- 
lence and  the  repositories  and  the  pos- 
sessors In  the  highest  degree  of  all  hu- 
man virtues  are  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  any  motives  except  of  the 
most  altruistic  kind. 

I  understand  that.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  that  that  is  true.  I  certainly  do 
not  think  that  any  Member  of  either 
body  would  do  such  a  thing,  as  to  use 
the  health  of  the  children  and  the 
health  of  the  adult  population  of  the 
United  States  for  political  manipulation. 
Perish  the  thought,  Mr.  President.  Per- 
ish the  thought.  There  must  be  some 
other  reason  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
other  body  will  not  sit  down  in  confer- 
ence to  discuss  a  disagreement  which  is 
so  trivial  that,  if  the  bill  were  returned 
to  the  Senate,  the  amendment  could  be 
so  quickly  withdrawn  and  the  full  terms 
of  the  House  so  quickly  agreed  to  that 
hardly  anyone  would  know  that  the  bill 
had  been  passed. 

However,  there  Is  no  way  of  getting 
possession  of  that  bill.  There  is  no  way 
by  which  we  can  recall  the  bill  from  con- 
ference. 

I  am  exploring  the  possibility  that  we 
might  ask  unanimous  consent  to  bring 
the  bill  back  from  the  conference,  dis- 
charge the  conferees,  eliminate  the  so- 
called  objectionable  amendment  which 
the  Senate  attached  to  it,  reconsider  the 
bill,  and  pass  it  again  exactly  as  it  came 
from  the  House,  and  get  the  bill  on  Its 
way.  That  could  be  done  within  1  day; 
and  I  warn  the  Senate  that  I  may  re- 
quest unanimous  consent,  if  that  be  nec- 
essary, to  discharge  the  conferees,  to 
recall  the  bill,  reconsider  it,  and  elim- 
inate the  so-called  objectionable  amend- 
ment. Then  I  wish  to  see  who  will 
object,  because  we  can  get  a  brucellosis 
bill  within  2  days,  providing  we  can  get 
the  machinery  properly  arranged  to  dis- 
charge the  conferees  and  bring  the  bill 
back  and  pass  it  in  the  same  language 
in  which  the  House  passed  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  know  that. 
That  is  not  what  anyone  in  the  House  Is 
objecting  to.  They  are  objecting  to  the 
2-year  extension. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  bill  were  returned  to  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  would  not  object  to  having 
his  amendment  eliminated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  be  glad  to 
cooperate.  I  have  been  a  sponsor  of 
legislation  of  this  character  for  months 
and  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
agree  to  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
discharge  the  conferees,  because  I  think 
our  conferees  have  suffered  enough  in- 
dignity already  in  this  matter.    I  would 


not  now  consent  to  recalling  the  bill.  I 
am  nttsfled  that  if  the  House  itself  had 
a  chance  to  vote  on  the  2-year  extension 
provision,  it  would  agree  to  it,  but  the 
committee  itself  could  sit  on  the  bill  in- 
definitely and  not  hold  any  conference 
meetings,  and  leave  it  lying  on  the  shelf 
to  be  used  as  a  political  blackjack.  Al- 
though, Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  no  Member  of 
the  Congress  would  stoop  that  low  or 
even  think  of  doing  so. 

I  should  not  want  the  bill  to  come  back 
to  the  Senate,  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  conferees  discharged. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield?  ' 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    Let  me  see  if  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  situation. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  bill 
to  do  exactly  what  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do.  The  House  has  likewise 
passed  a  bill.  Will  it  do,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  exactly  what  this  amendment 
will  do?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  Is  substan- 
tially correct.  There  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  When  did  the  Senate 
pass  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  next  question  is. 
When  did  the  Senate  pass  the  bill? 

Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.    The    House 
passed  the  brucellosis  bill  on  May  5, 1955, 
extending  it  for  the  next  2  years.    The 
Senate  acted  on  the  House  bill  in  Feb- 
ruary. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    Of  this  year? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  not  correct.    In  my  own  time 
I  shall  be  glad  to  explain  the  situation. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     The  clerk  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Just  handed  me  the  information  as 
to  dates,  and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  that 
information  that  I  was  responding  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  When  did  the  San- 
ate  pass  this  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  which  Is 
now  in  conference  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  3  weeks  ago. 

Ml".  CAPEHART.  A  bill  that  will  do 
exactly  what  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  &ble  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
do? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    Is  the  substance  of 
his  amendment  in  a  bill  now  pending  in 
conference  between  the  two  Houses? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  has  there  not 
been  a  conference  on  that  bill?  Why 
has  not  the  question  been  settled? 

lix.  ELLENDER.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees  I  made  several  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  conference.  We 
fixed  a  date,  but  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  House  conferees.  They  suggested 
another  date,  which  was  not  agreeable 
to  us,  because  most  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  out  of  town.  Since  that 
time  no  effort  has  been  made  by  either 
side. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    If  the  Senator 

Will  bear  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  those  who  are 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  remain. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  is  it  not  easier 
for  the  conferees  to  hold  a  conference 
on  a  bill  already  passed  than  to  add  this 
amendment  to  the  pending  farm  bill? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  explain  to 
the  Senator  what  happened.  As  Sena- 
tors know.  House  bill  12  came  to  the 

Senate  on  May  9, 1955 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  that,  please? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  House  passed 
H.  R.  12  on  May  5.  1955,  and  it  reached 
the  Senate  on  May  9.  In  that  bill  the 
level  of  price  supports  on  the  basics  was 
raised  to  90  percent,  and  the  price  sup- 
port for  milk  and  milk  products  was  fixed 
at  a  level  of  80  to  90  percent.  Extension 
of  the  brucellosis  program  through  June 
30, 1958,  was  in  it;  it  also  provided  for  an 
extension  of  the  school  milk  program,  but 
not  exactly  according  to  the  way  the  Sen- 
ate felt  it  should  be  handled,  in  that  the 
school  milk  program  was  extended  only 
through  June  30. 1957.  When  we  started 
hearings  on  the  pending  general  farm 
bill  it  was  my  belief  that  we  had  delayed 
so  long  that  we  might  not  be  able  to 
obtain  legislation  in  time  to  provide 
fimds  to  complete  this  current  fiscal 
year's  program.  So  I  suggested  to  Rep- 
resentative CooLEY  and  Representative 
PoAGE  that  the  House  pass  a  bill  provid- 
ing fimds  to  complete  this  year's  pro- 
gram. The  House  did  pass  a  bill — H.  R. 
8320 — providing  for  $2  million  to  carry 
the  brucellosis  program  through  this 
fiscal  year,  and  also  providing  $10  mil- 
lion to  continue  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

When  H.  R.  8320  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate, we  amended  it  to  include  a  2-year 
program  for  both  brucellosis  and  school 
milk — which  possibly  we  sliould  not  have 
done,  because  it  was  also  in  the  bill  H.  R. 
12  which  had  previously  been  approved 
by  the  House  and  which  we  expect  to 
have  in  conference  soon.  The  House  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Senate  amendments 
to  H.  R.  8320.  and  sent  the  measure  to 
conference,  where  it  now  rests. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  too  much  poli- 
tics involved,  about  which  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  Jeen  declaiming.  I 
have  been  trying  to  keep  the  two  pro- 
grams out  of  politics.  The  point  I  tried 
to  make  a  while  ago  was  that  if  we  desire 
to  provide  $2  million  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  year's  brucellosis  program  and 
provide  $10  million  to  carry  the  school 
milk  program  through  June  30  of  this 
year,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  agree  to 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  8320  in  the  form 
that  the  House  has  already  passed,  and 
let  the  matter  of  the  2  years'  extension  ne 
considered  in  connection  with  H.  R.  12. 
Mr  CAPEHART.  Can  that  be.  done 
through  conference  with  the  House? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  refuse  to  do 
It  in  conference  on  H.  R.  8320. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because  they  say 
the  long-range  program  Is  in  the  orig- 
inal bill.  H.  R.  12,  which  the  House  passed 
onMay  5. 1955. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  farm  bill  which  we  are  now 

considering? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  should  like  a^ain  to  explain  the 
situation.  I  should  dislike  to  see  the 
Senate  reject  the  pending  amendment, 
because  if  the  amendment  is  not  adopt- 
ed, it  will  mean  that  the  House  will  re- 
main adamant.  If  that  should  happen, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  funds 
available  to  continue  the  brucellosis 
program  for  this  year  or  to  obtain  $10 
million  for  the  milk  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because  the  House 
will  not  agree  to  include  in  H.  R.  8320  an 
extension  of  2  years.  The  House  has 
suggested  that  the  Senate  place  the  2- 
year  extension  in  the  general  farm  bill — 
H.  R.  12 — which  the  House  sent  to  the 
Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  the  House  is  willing  to  have 
no  legislation  on  the  subject;  that  the 
House  is  not  willing  to  provide  free  milk 
over  a  period  of  time,  whether  it  be  2 
years  or  some  other  period?  Is  that  the 
position  of  the  House? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  not  endeavor 
to  say  what  the  position  of  the  House 
is.  But  the  point  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Ancxir]  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  brucellosis  program, 
not  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  but  also  for  2  years  hence. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  order  to  get 
money  for  this  year's  program.  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  they  send  to  the  Senate  a  bill  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year.    That  they  did. 

Instead  of  passing  the  House  bill  as 
it  came  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  added 
a  2-year  program. 

Blr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  realize  that  when  the 
Senate  substitutes  its  bill  for  H.  R.  12, 
the  2-year  extension  will  already  be  in 
the  bill?  Therefore,  why  all  the  maneu- 
vering to  include  it  twice  in  the  same 
bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Hoiise  version 
authorizes  a  lesser  amount  for  brucel- 
losis than  that  which  the  President  sug- 
gested. If  we  adopt  the  language  of 
H.  R  12,  we  could  not  go  above  that 
figure  in  conference.  H.  R.  12  provides 
$75  million  for  the  school-milk  pro- 
gram— the  same  as  the  Senate  provided 
in  H.  R.  8320 — but  the  program  is  ex- 
tended only  through  June  30.  1957, 
whereas  the  Senat«  version  of  H.  R. 
8320  extends  it  through  June  30,  1358. 


If  we  accept  the  language  of  H.  R.  12, 
the  conferees  are  limited  to  a  1-year  ex- 
tension and  we  would  lose  the  2-year 
extension. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Seventy-five  million  dol- 
lars annually  was  provided  for  2  years  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  the  Senate  act 
as  it  desires.  Unless  the  Senate  agrees 
to  let  the  long-range  program  be  settled 
in  the  future,  as  a  part  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  farm  bill,  we  shall 
not.  in  my  hiunble  judgment,  be  able  to 
get  the  House  to  provide  funds  for  the 
r«nainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  think,  then,  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  agree  to  do  what  the  House 
wants,  the  House  would  deprive  the 
schoolchildren  of  milk? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  the 
reasons  the  House  might  give  for  its 
action,  and  how  far  it  might  go.  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  unless  the  Senate 
shall  follow  the  procedure  which  is  now 
proposed,  and  if  the  House  continues  to 
remain  adamant,  as  I  beheve  it  will,  the 
school-milk  fund  will  be  exhausted  soon, 
and  so  will  the  brucellosis  fund.  I  do 
not  see  any  other  waV  to  proceed  than 
in  the  manner  suggested. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senate  yields  on 
this  matter,  will  it  not  have  to  yield  to 
all  the  other  demands  of  the  House? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  care  to  predict.  That  remains  to  be 
seen,  when  we  are  in  conference  on  the 
pending  bill. 

I  may  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ver- 
mont that  the  time  is  nmning  short. 
Only  2  more  weeks  remain  before  many 
of  the  school  lunch  programs  will  have 
to  step.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to 
that.  I  do  not  want  to  be  so  stubborn 
as  not  to  be  willing  to  adjust  the  matter 
in  conference. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  us  see  who  is  stub- 
bom.  The  House  says  there  will  be  no 
school  milk  program  unless  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  EIT.F.fJDER.  Just  because  the 
House  is  stubborn  is  no  reason  why  the 
Senate  should   be  stubborn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
the  bill  itself  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  not  recommended  a 
temporary  extension? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  It  not  true  that 
both  Houses,  in  separate  bills,  have 
agreed  upon  a  2-year  extension? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senate  has 
already  agreed  to  a  2 -year  extension  of 
both  programs:  the  House  has  already 
approved  a  2-year  extension  of  the  bru- 
cellosis program,  and  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  school  milk  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  the  2-year  ex- 
tension is  bound  to  come.  The  question 
at  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  in  Miime- 
sota.  2  weeks  from  now,  will  have  any 
school  milk  program. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  the  issue. 


lix.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  had  known  the 
amendment  would  cause  all  this  trouble, 
I  would  not  have  brought  it  up  in  50 
years.  I  thought  I  was  doing  a  favor 
by  trying  to  help  people.  I  regret  that 
the  House  will  not  see  the  situation  as 
the  Senate  sees  it.  I  express  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  have  the  mat- 
ter settled. 

I  think  the  Senate  conferees  can  meet 
with  the  House  conferees  and  try  to  have 
the  funds  authorized  with  which  to  con- 
tinue this  year's  program. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  reported  to  the  Senate 
the  bill  which  is  now  being  discussed  rel- 
ative to  increasing  the  funds  for  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  and  also 
the  school-lunch  program.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  was  sent  to  the 
House.  What  the  House  has  done  is 
something  about  which  we  can  do  noth- 
ing other  than  to  criticize. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  that  action  be  taken.  If 
the  Senate  fails  to  act  on  this  matter 
this  afternoon,  funds  will  not  be  avail- 
able with  which  to  continue  the  school 
milk  and  lunch  program.  Funds  will 
not  be  available  for  a  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  veterinarians  in  the  brucel- 
losis-eradication program,  a  program 
designed  to  stamp  out  the  brucellosis 
disease  in  livestock  across  the  Nation. 
Ihe  lives  of  humans  will  continue  to  be 
endangered  so  loni;  as  that  disease  exists. 
For  that  reason  I  believe  we  should 
meet  the  issue  of  the  2-year  extension  of 
the  program  when  that  issue  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate.  But  let  us  this  after- 
noon act  favorably  upon  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota in  order  to  obtain  the  funds  which 
are  needed  to  carry  on  the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  3  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re-  : 
gret  that  this  difference  of  opinion  has 
arisen  concerning  a  matter  in  connection 
with  which  everyone  is  trying  to  do  a 
particular  thing,  although  we  are  merely 
taking  somewhat  different  routes  to 
reach  the  goal. 

To  refresh  the  minds  of  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  committee,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  Senate  was  going  to  spend  so 
much  time  on  the  main  farm  bill,  the 
omnibus  bill,  that  we  would  be  prevented 
from  determining  this  question  by  April 
1.  the  neces&ary  date.  I  suggested,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  with- 
out exception,  all  followed  the  suggestion, 
that  the  Senate  take  separate  action  on 
this  measure,  in  order  to  expedite  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  and  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way. 

I  thought  the  suggestion  was  good 
then:  I  think  it  is  good  now.  I  think 
tlie  matter  was  handled  in  a  completely 
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nonpolitical  manner.  I  recall  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  of  one  party,  directed  that 
the  report  be  made  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  who  happens  to 
be  of  the  other  party.  This  clearly  indi- 
cates the  matter  was  being  completely 
nonpolitically  handled,  as  I  hope  it  will 
be  handled  now. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to.  I  am  Just  as  irritated  as  is 
any  other  Senator  by  the  Inaction  of 
the  House  conferees.  I  remind  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  pending  bill  will  be  drawn 
from  the  same  group.  They  will  be  sit- 
ting down  together  on  a  bill  which  is 
a  temporary  bill  at  the  same  time  they 
probably  will  be  sitting  together  in  con- 
ference on  the  larger  bill. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  be  stubborn, 
tlie  Senate  conferees  have  a  perfect 
right  to  be  stubborn,  if  they  wish  to  be, 
until  the  28th  or  29th  of  March.  Then, 
instead  of  our  being  tlie  ones  who  have 
to  act  or  have  to  recede  from  stubborn- 
ness, it  seems  to  me  the  shoe  will  be 
on  the  other  foot,  and  the  House  con- 
ferees will  be  the  ones  who  will  either 
have  to  recede  from  their  stubbornness, 
or  else  be  the  ones  who  will  be  responsi- 
ble, and  will  have  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity, for  inaction  on  the  extension  of  the 
brucellosis  program  and  the  school- 
lunch  program  for  milk  for  the  next  2 
years. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Houre 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  on  this  mat- 
ter, because  both  bills  deal  in  exactly 
the  same  way  with  the  interim  period, 
is,  as  I  understand,  that  the  House  bill 
extends  the  program  for  1  year,  while 
the  Senate  bill  extends  the  program  for 
2  years. 

We  are  all  supporting  both  of  these 
programs.  It  seems  to  me  that  even- 
tually the  Senate  conferees  will  have  it 
completely  in  their  power  to  say,  "Either 
we  are  going  to  consider  both  of  these 
bills  or  take  enough  time  on  the  big 

bill" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ti-ne  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  when  the  dead- 
line is  approaching,  we  can  say  to  the 
House  conferees.  "Either  join  with  us  in 
extending  the  program  for  2  years,  or  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  possible  defeat  of 
the  whole  measure." 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  Is  so 
worth  while  that  I  hope  we  will  rwt 
jeopardize  it.  I  hope  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  request  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  and  proceed  with  a 
voice  vote  on  the  amendment  to  Include 
in  the  bill  the  language  now  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr  CAP^ART.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART,  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
House  will  accept  in  its  pending  bill 
what  It  refused  to  accept  In  the  other 
bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  reason  to 
know  what  the  House  will  do.  but  the 
subject  wUl  be  before  it  in  both  bills.    It 


is  already  covered  in  the  Etouse  bill.  It 
Is  not  yet  in  oin:  omnibus  bill.  It  Is  In 
the  small  House  bill  the  Senate  amended. 
The  question  of  time  will  be  in  control 
of  the  joint  conference  committee.  We 
are  certainly  within  our  rights  in  insist- 
ing on  using  the  time  up  until  the  28th 
or  29th  of  March  in  trying  to  get  to- 
gether on  the  big  bilL 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Florida  cannot  state  whether  or  not 
the  House  will  accept  it  if  the  provision 
Is  put  in  the  pending  bill. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cannot. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
House  will  accept  it? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  House  has 
passed  the  1-year  feature  and  has  passed 
everything  the  Senate  has  passed  upon, 
except  with  minor  differences  of  time 
and  maybe  small  differences  in  amounts 
of  money. 

I  should  dislike  to  see  the  Senate  di- 
vided on  a  program  which  we  are  all 
so  eager  to  see  extended,  namely,  the 
brucellosis  and  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, in  connection  with  which  the 
Senate  has  been  generous  to  the  milk 
producers  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
schoolchildren  and  those  who  get  the 
benefit  of  the  other  program. 

I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  rescind  the  order  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  and  that  a  voice  vote  be  taken. 

Mr.    CAPEHART.     Mr.    President,    I 
would  object.    I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.   Does  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee think  that  the  House  will  accept 
in  this  bill  what  the  House  refused  to 
accept  in  a  separate  bill? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  do;  yes. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.     Why? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  made  the  statement  that 
the  House  would  like  to  have  something 
on  which  it  could  trade.   I  presume  that 

may  be  a  reason.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  indicate  how  the  time  is  being 
charged? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  the  bill. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  request  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded  and  that  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  amendment  by  a  voice 
vote. 

lAi.  ANDERSON.  I  object. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  argument.  I  am  still 
not  convinced.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  yield  on  a  matter  affecting  the 
schoolchildren  and  the  health  of  o«r 
people.  I  have  listened  to  the  chair- 
man of  ttie  committee  say  the  House 
will  simply  not  extend  the  program  if 
the  2-year  extension  is  insisted  upon. 
I  want  the  school  authorities,  the  dairy 
people,  and  everyone  else  in  this  covm- 
try  to  know  who  is  holding  up  their  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  I  realize  that  a 
record  vote  may  be  misunderstood  and 
I  am  willing  to  have  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  rescinded. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  object  to  rescinding 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presl- 
dmt,  will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  This  Is  one  of 
the  most  diabolical  situations  I  have 
seen  in  12  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
my  own  ideas  as  to  what  the  motives 
behind  it  are,  not  on  the  part  of  any 
Senator,  but  on  the  part  of  some  persons 
in  some  other  place.  This  is  a  trifling 
on  the  part  of  some  persons  with  the 
health  of  children  and  grownups.  Per- 
ish the  thought  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  atti- 
tude. I  say  they  would  not — oh,  no.  not 
at  all.  But  some  persons  for  poUtical, 
manipulative  purposes,  are  doing  this. 
I  shall  vote  to  adopt  the  amendment, 
because  I  do  not  prop>ose  to  give  anyone 
an  opportunity  to  point  only  to  the 
naked  record  and  say,  "Hickenlooper 
voted  against  the  brucellosis  program 
and  the  school  lunch  program."  That 
is  one  of  the  diabolical  aspects  of  the 
situation.  So  I  shall  vote  to  put  the 
language  in  the  bill,  but  I  hope  no  one 
will  think  I  am  so  naive  that  I  cannot 
see  through  the  transparent  purix)ses 
of  some  persons  in  other  places  outside 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
take  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  my  good 
friends  withdraw  their  objections  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Holland]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota practically  being  called  a  mur- 
derer. We  have  listened  to  my  being 
denounced  for  taking  part  in  politics. 
I  have  tried  to  stay  out  of  politics.  I 
have  taken  a  stand  against  my  party 
time  after  time  after  time.  I  voted 
against  proposed  cotton  legislation.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  right  to  Indulge  in  the 
sort  of  discussion  which  has  taken  place. 
I  think  it  is  too  bad  when  we  do  that. 
As  we  go  further  into  the  farm  bill,  we 
seem  to  be  getting  fm-ther  and  further 
apart.  We  become  tired  and  get  angry 
with  each  other.  I  believe  it  could  be 
possible  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, who  has  offered  the  amendment 
time  after  time  after  time,  might  at  this 
time  have  offered  it  for  good  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1  min- 
ute tome? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  knows  the  nonpolitical  nature  of 
the  services  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  better  than  I  do.  I 
started  following  him  in  this  field  when 
he  was  a  very  distingui^ed  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  before  he  came  to  this  body, 
and  I  have  not  wavered  in  the  slightest 
in  supporting  the  same  philosophy 
which  is  his. 

I  certainly  realize  that  some  unfriendly 
and  unnecessary  statements  have  been 
made  here,  but  the  point  I  rcmtad  all 
Senators  of  is  that,  after  all,  we  are  all 
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talking  about  a  procedural  matter,  pure 
and  simple.  We  are  all  for  the  school- 
lunch  program.  We  are  all  for  giving 
children  more  milk.  We  are  all  for  ex- 
tending that  program.  We  are  all  for 
the  brucellosis  program.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  quite  all  right  to  have  the 
language  proposed  both  in  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  passed,  and  which  is  now  in 
conference,  and  in  the  omnibus  bill.  I 
say  again  the  decision  will  be  with  the 
conferees.  Just  prior  to  April  1,  as  to 
which  bill  the  provisions  will  be  put  in. 

I  renew  with  hope  and  some  confi- 
dence my  request  that  the  Senate  vacate 
the  order  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object 

Mr.  ELIiENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  .«hall  not  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  I  think 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  gotten 
into  this  kind  of  discussion.  A  Senator 
has  impugned  the  motives  and  the  good 
faith  not  only  of  our  own  Members,  but 
of  Members  of  the  other  House. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  that 
been  dene? 

Mr.  YOUNG.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  it  not  In 
violation  of  the  rule  of  the  Senate  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  a  Senator,  and 
is  it  not  conduct  unbecoming  a  Senator? 

Mr.  YOUNO.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  sure 
that  anv  Senator  who  has  violated  the 
rule  will  want  to  withdraw  a  statement 
in  violation  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  have  thought  all  along 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  farm  bill; 
we  should  have  one.  We  are  not  going 
to  have  a  bill  if  we  say  to  the  House. 
"You  take  our  bill,  or  else."  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill  if  the 
House  says  to  the  Senate.  "You  take  our 
bill,  or  else."  I  do  not  think  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  going  to 
place  himself  in  the  position  of  asking 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  word  for  word 
as  he  wants  it.  or  else  there  will  not  be 
one. 

I  think  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  are  fair.  I  think  the  President  will 
be  fair.  I  think  we  can  get  a  bill  if  we 
refrain  from  the  kind  of  arguments  we 
have  witnessed  for  the  past  hour. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Ux.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tes;  if  I  have  time 
to  yield. 

Tbe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  N«tt- 
BvaoBt  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  expired;  all 
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time  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  itself  to  the 
Senator  irom  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  what  was  said  a  moment  ago,  I 
desire  to  ask  this  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida:  If  the  amendment  is 
added  to  the  (>cnding  agricultural  bill, 
and  if  the  bill  as  thus  amended  is  passed, 
but  subsequently  is  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  any  reason  whatever,  would 
there  then  be  a  chance  to  have  a  confer- 
ence held  on  the  bill  relating  to  the 
school  milk  and  brucellosis  eradication 
programs?  I  refer  to  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  pas-^ed  .several  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  unless  in  the 
meantime  the  conferees  had  reported, 
and  the  conference  report  had  been 
agreed  to.  and  the  bill  had  become  law. 
and  thus  had  left  the  custody  of  the 
conferees  and  the  Congress.  If  the  bill 
had  in  the  meantime  become  law,  with- 
out such  a  provision,  then  the  only  pro- 
cedure would  be  for  another  bill  on  the 
subject  to  be  introduced  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BUSH.  So,  regardless  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  veto,  the  chances  of  enact- 
ing at  this  session  a  provision  for  the 
school  milk  and  brucellosis  eradication 
program  are  very  good,  are  they? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  Uiink  Uie  chances 
are  very  good;  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  expired. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  an  additional  4  minutes  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncxNl,  to  permit  hun  to  discuss  tlie 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
sorry  if  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
got  any  idea  that  I  thought  he  was  play- 
ing pontics  with  agricultural  legisla- 
tion, because  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  he  would  never  play  politics  with 
the  agricultural  bill  or  with  any  measure 
dealing  with  the  agricultural  situation. 
I  still  do  not  know  what  he  thinks  I 
said,  as  applied  to  him. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  still  say  that 
if  there  is  any  parliamentary  way  by 
which  we  can  straighten  out  this  situa- 
tion, I  shall  propose  it.  My  suggestion  is 
to  discharge  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  and  for  the  Senate  to  recede 
from  its  amendments  to  House  bill  8320. 
and  to  accept  the  provisior.  made  by  the 
House  for  extending  the  program  to 
June  30.  1956.  In  that  way  we  can  pro- 
vide for  funds  for  the  program  for  the 
next  few  months.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  Is  parliamentarily  possible  for  us  to 
proceed  in  that  way.  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  does  not  now  have  the  papers 
on  that  bill:  and,  of  course,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  have  the  papers  be- 
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fore  we  could  do  what  I  have  Just  sug- 
gested. However,  if  we  can  find  a  way 
in  which  to  accomplish  that  result,  that 
will  sake  the  funds  available. 

Would  the  course  I  have  suggested 
satisfy  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  ET  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  if 
first  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  yield 
to  me,  let  me  say  that  the  result  we  de- 
sire can  easily  be  achieved  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  Then  we  can 
have  a  conference  tomorrow  morning  on 
H.  R.  8320,  and  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  can  simply  agree  to  the 
version  of  the  bill  that  has  been  passed 
by  the  House.  » 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  knows  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  suggested 
to  him.  "Since  the  House  provides  for 
an  extension  of  the  school-milk  program 
in  House  bill  12,  let  us  let  the  House  pass 
a  separate  bill  on  more  funds  for  this 
year's  program  " 

The  House  did  pass  a  separate  bill. 
providing  only  for  completion  of  this 
year's  program. 

When  House  bill  8320  came  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  a  2 -year  program. 
To  some  extent,  that  was  in  violation  of 
the  understanding  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  with  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing now,  if  we  may  do  so  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  have  the  Senate  disciiarge  its 
conferees  from  further  service,  and  ac- 
cept the  language  of  H.  R.  8320,  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  ELIENDER.  I  do  not  think  that 
could  be  done  unJer  the  rules,  for  the 
reason  that  conferees  on  that  bill  have 
been  appointed  by  both  Houses.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  the  conferees  to 
meet  and  to  return  with  their  report. 
That  could  be  done  within  the  next  24 
hours.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  even  though  the  Senate  con- 
venes at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning, 
I  shall  make  a  move  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  Senate  conferees  with  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  on  tomor- 
row morning  between  9  and  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
unanimous-consent  request  is  still  pend- 
ing. I  hope  the  Chair  will  put  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nru- 
BERCCR  in  the  chair).  Objection  was 
heard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  to  the  last  re- 
quest. Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; objection  was  made. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Let  me  say  that  in 
my  Judgment  the  Senate  could  not  at 
this  moment  take  any  action  to  withdraw 
the  other  bill  from  the  conference  with 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  possession  of  the 
papers  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  Is  correct 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  order  to  get  the 
papers  back  into  the  possession  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  would  have  to  proceed 
by  means  of  an  agreement  with  the 
House. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  there 
are  parliamentary  difficulties  in  the  way. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  un- 
derstands that  the  school  milk  program 
and  the  program  for  the  eradication  of 
brucellosis  are  very  close  to  my  heart. 
I  hate  to  see  those  programs  used  as  a 
pawn  in  a  conference  where  other  mat- 
ters may  have  more  political  import. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
about  the  matter,  and  I  share  his  feeling 
completely.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  we  have  to  decide  upon  now 
is  whether  we  shall  punish  someone  in 
another  body,  by  reason  of  something 
he  is  willing  or  perhaps  is  not  willing 
to  do,  and  thereby  punish  the  children 
of  the  United  States  because  of  our  un- 
willingness to  take  action  on  that  meas- 
ure. That  is  the  way  the  question  pre- 
sents itself  to  me. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickxnlooper  1 
for  saying  that,  despite  his  resentment 
for  something  which  has  taken  place — 
something  which  I  do  not  know  anything 
at)out — he  will  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  broadminded  way 
to  look  at  the  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  despite 
my  feeling  on  the  subject.  I  much  prefer 
to  have  the  school  milk  program  and  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  con- 
tinued to  July  1.  rather  than  be  stopped 
now.  Whether  those  programs  shall 
continue  beyond  July  1  will  remain  to  be 
seen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1  min- 
ute to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute,  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  deeply  regret  that  this 
incident  has  occurred.  I  offered  the 
amendment  in  good  faith,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  with  groups  who  are  interested  in 
this  program. 

I  think  the  record  is  now  perfectly 
clear  that,  no  matter  what  happens,  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  we  shall  have 
the  school-milk  program  and  the  brucel- 
losis-eradication program,  and  both  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  and  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  will  have  in  them 
provision  for  a  2-year  extension.  There- 
fore, since  both  Houses  will  be  in  agree- 
ment, we  surely  will  have  a  2-year  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  a  correction  in  the  statement 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  House  bUl— 
H.  R.  12 — provides  for  only  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  special  school-milk  pro- 
gram, to  June  30,  1957. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Whereas  the  bill. 
H.  R.  8320,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
provides  for  a  2-year  extension.  Should 
the  Senate  adopt  the  pending  amend- 


ment, we  can  throw  the  long-range  pro- 
gram into  conference  on  H.  R.  12,  where 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  have  agreement  reached  for  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  only  point  is 
that  by  adopting  this  amendment  the 
provision  will  be  included  in  the  bill  re- 
lating to  the  farm  program  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  conferees.  In  this  way 
the  Senate  will  go  on  record  as  insisting 
that  there  be  a  2-year  extension.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  important. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute,  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  papers  on  H.  R.  8320  re- 
turned from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  believe  that  can  be  done  by 
imanimous  consent.  When  that  is  done, 
the  Senate  can  accept  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That,  of  course, 
would  forego  a  conference  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  in  that  way  we  could 
get  the  school  milk  program  and  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  going. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  order  to  do  that, 
will  it  not  be  necessary  for  the  Senate 
to  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
House  proposal ;  or.  rather,  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  recede  from  its  insistence  upon 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
and  to  request  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  return  thn  papers  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
may  be  the  proper  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, I  am  now  requesting  that  it  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  did 
I  not  correctly  understand  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  say  there  could  be  a 
meeting  of  the  conferees  tomorrow 
morning? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  shortest  and  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed is  to  have  the  conference  on  H.  R. 
8320.  I  am  sure  we  can  have  the  con- 
ference in  the  morning.  Let  us  try  that. 
If  it  fails,  we  can  see  what  other  steps 
will  best  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  do  not  object  to 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  what  I  suggest 
will  be  the  quickest  way  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  believe  the 
safest  and  best  way  to  proceed  will  be  to 
have  the  conferees  on  H.  R.  8320  meet 
tomorrow  morning;  and  at  the  meeting 
the  Senate  conferees  can  recede  from 


the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate 
to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  would  be  a  delay 
of  3  or  4  days  while  the  conference  re- 
port was  reaching  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  can  find  a  quicker  method  of 
procedure  than  the  one  I  have  suggested. 
I  shall  cheerfully  join  him  in  proposing 
that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  method  I 
have  suggested  will  be  the  quickest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expired;  and  all  time 
yielded  on  the  bill  has  expired. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  object.  I  want  a  free 
conference  to  work  this  question  out  In 
the  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  time  on  the  bill,  I  3^eld  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  \^ermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  way  in  which  we 
can  obtain  a  2 -year  extension  for  the 
school  milk  and  brucellosis  programs 
under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  8320,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  I  have  no  objection  to  in- 
cluding the  amendment  in  the  bill,  and 
will  vote  for  it. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  obtain  early 
action  on  the  brucellosis  and  school- 
milk  programs,  so  that  the  States  could 
organize  their  programs  for  the  next 
year.  However,  I  do  not'  seem  to  be 
getting  ansnjFhere,  so  I  will  vote  for  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Vermont  that  I  share  the 
view  he  has  expressed.  I  look  across 
the  aisle  at  him  in  a  spirit  of  friendship. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  already  mformed 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  in- 
tend to  withdraw  from  the  Record  any 
rough  words  I  may  have  sent  across  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mm- 
nesota  [Mr.  Hxthphrey].  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  he&a.  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Clements],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Kxfauver],  and  the  Senator  from 
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Oklahoma  [Mr.  MoiraomY]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
TOtlng,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cumnrrs],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Bflr.  KKrATTviRl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Momtomrr]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Buooul  is  necessarily  absent  in  his 
State,  and,  if  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  **yea." 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Mxluxzh]  is  necessarily  absent,  and.  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Wiuua],  la  detained  on  official  business. 
and.  If  present  and  voting  he  woxild  vote 
"yea." 

Th«  result  was  annoxmced — yeas  99, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


AlfeM 

rulbrttUt 

MeCallao 

Allott 

U«org* 

McMamara 

AodMwn 

OoMw»t«r 

M3r>« 

■•rklcf 

aon 

Mundt 

Bsnwtt 

Cr*vn 

Murray 

■MkU 

tUyiimU 

N«uMrs«r 

•radar 

Branloss 

BMllMtt 

HkClMnlooprr 

CMatumey 

■itoi« 

HUl 

r— tort 

Brtelwr 

HolUind 

Payn« 

Bu«b 

Hnikk* 

rotter 

Butler 

Humpbrvy 

Purtell 

BVTtf 

IVM 

Bobertaoa 

CspataMt 

ilsckaoa 

RuMeU 

CajrlaoB 

Jcnoer 

Saltonetall 

CM*.  N.J 

Johnaon.  T»« 

Bcboeppel 

CMC.  a  Okk. 

Johnston.  8.  C 

Scott 

Ch«v«s 

Kennedy 

Bmathera 

Cotton 

K«T 

Smith.  Main* 

Curtla 

Knowland 

Smith.  N  J. 

0»nl«l 

Kxjcbel 

Sparkman 

DlrkMn 

Langer 

Stennls 

DouglAs 

LehmAn 

Symington 

Duff 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dwonihak 

Magnuson 

Thye 

■mUaimI 

MAlon* 

WatJUna 

■Ucnder 

Manafleld 

Wiley 

ftrln 

Martin.  Iowa 

WlUlams 

Fl*ndcrs 

Martin.  Pa. 

Toung 

Ptmt 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTING 

-6 

Bikis— 

Kafauver 

Monroney 

Clement* 

Miuikln 

Welker 

So  Mr.  HiTMFHKiT's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  PAYNE.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  SmtthI  I  offer  the  amend- 
ments which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendments  ofiTered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  will  be  stated. 

The  LzcisLATivK  Clzrk.  It  Is  proposed, 
on  page  6.  line  23.  after  the  comma,  t^ 
insert  "and  production  goals  established 
by  the  Secretary." 

On  page  7.  line  11.  after  the  word 
"respectively",  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  of  such  other  commod- 
ities as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be  in 
excessive  supply  and  for  which  he  shall 
have  established  production  goals." 

On  page  7.  line  15,  after  the  word 
"amended",  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  production  goals  established 
by  the  Secretary." 

On  page  7.  line  17,  after  "allotment", 
insert  the  following:  "lor,  in  the  case  of 
commodities  for  which  production  goals 
have  been  established,  below  the  acreage 
necessary  to  meet  the  production  goal 
for  such  farm)." 


On  page  8,  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  line  25.  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  of  any  other  commodi- 
ties which  may  be  included  in  the  acre- 
age reserve  program." 

On  page  9.  line  8.  after  the  comma 
following  the  word  "amended '.  insert 
"production  goals." 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  Inquire  the  number  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr  PAYNE.  The  amendment  Is  not 
numbered.  A  mimeographed  copy  of  it 
has  been  placed  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
fent  that  the  amendments  may  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  Piesidcnt.  X  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Pre-ldent.  the  bill.  8.  3183,  which 
we  are  currently  debating,  is  designed 
to  encourage  farm  stability  by  control- 
llng  agricultural  surpltues.  One  method 
of  reducing  surpluses,  while  Insuring 
producers  against  losses  of  Income,  is 
throtigh  the  withdrawal  of  acreage  from 
production.  President  Eisenhower  s  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  farm 
legislation  propose  an  extensive  program 
of  acreage  withdrawal.  Sections  203- 
206  of  8.  3183  would  provide  what  we  all 
hope  will  be  a  workable  program  to  elim- 
inate burdensome  agricultural  surpluses 
In  the  basic  commodities. 

In  acting  upon  this  legislation  we 
should  consider  the  application  of  the 
acreage  reserve  programs  to  other  com- 
modities which  are  also  in  surplus  supply 
throughout  the  country. 

Last  Friday,  the  Senate  passed  two 
amendments  which  will  extend  the  soil 
bank  coverage  to  feed  grains  and  peanuts, 
neither  of  which  are  basic  commodities. 
These  two  amendments  represent  a  step 
in  the  right  dUrction,  but  their  scope  has 
been  limited  to  specific  crops.  There 
are  various  other  commodities  in  surplus 
besides  the  basic  crops,  feed  grains,  and 
peanuts.  For  example,  last  fall  in  Maine 
we  were  faced  with  a  surplus  of  20  per- 
cent of  our  crop  in  potatoes.  This,  of 
course,  has  a  price  deflating  effect  on  the 
price  of  potatoes.  But  the  growers  are 
not  suggesting  that  the  Government  pur- 
chase such  surpluses.  They  do  not  ask 
that  the  Government  assist  them  in  stor- 
ing these  surpluses.  They  do  ask.  how- 
ever, that  they  receive  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  the  producers  of  the  basic  com- 
modities to  receive  compensation  for 
voluntarily  reducing  their  production,  by 
removing  some  of  their  acreage  from 
cultivation. 

Surpluses  owned  by  farmers  engaged  In 
the  production  of  other  than  basic  com- 
modities are  Just  as  much  of  a  problem 
to  the  Individual  farmer  as  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  surplxises 
of  basic  crops  are  to  the  Government. 
Much  of  the  surplus  held  by  individual 
farmers  Is  the  result  of  overplanting 
stimulated  during  the  Korean  war  and 
by  the  diversion  of  acreage  formerly 
planted  in  basic  crops.  These  surpluses 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  agriculttu-al 
surplus  problem  which  we  are  now  trying 
to  solve.    If  the  soil  bank  program  is  to 


provide  a  successful  long-range  solution 
to  the  problem  of  surpluses,  its  terms 
should  encompass  all  agricultural  sur- 
pluses which  are  a  part  of  the  overall 
problem. 

The  amendment  to  S.  3183  which  I 
have  proposed  on  behalf  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  and  myself, 
would  provide  that  commodities  other 
than  those  basic  commodities  appearing 
under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  as  amended  would  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  the  soil 
bank  program,  therefore  Introducing  a 
note  of  equity  into  a  program  which 
has  too  long  been  inequitable.  Only  by 
placing  nonba.sic  commodities  on  an 
equal  plane  with  basic  commodities, 
thereby  permitting  agricultural  surpluses 
to  be  controlled  in  entirety,  can  there  be 
any  real  hope  that  the  soil  bank  program. 
as  provided  for  in  S.  3183.  will  function 
effectively. 

Mr.  President.  T  urge  your  favorable 
consideration  of  the  amendment  Sena- 
tor Smith  and  I  have  proposed  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  finally  embark  on  a 
comprehensive  surplus-control  program 
which  will  work  toward  the  simultaneous 
advantage  of  the  entire  agricultural 
community. 

Mr  ALLOTT     Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a  question? 
Jlr.  PAYNE.     I  yield  for  a  question. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  a  question.  He  mentioned 
amendments  which  will  extend  soil  tiank 
coverage  to  certain  crops.  Those  crops 
are  what? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Those  crops  are  feed 
grains  and  peanuts. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  In  the  Senator's  SUte 
and  in  my  own  State  the  crops  of  pota- 
toes were  in  surplus  last  fall. 

Mr.  PAYNE  That  is  correct;  and  we 
have  had  nationwide  difficulties  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  the  crop  of  beans 
has  also  been  in  surplus. 
Mr.  PAYNE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  under  subtitle  A  of  the  bill  $750 
million  would  be  appropriated  for  the 
soil  bank  provisions,  which  are  related  to 
what  are  called  basic  commodities.  I, 
and  I  am  certain  many  other  Senators, 
disagree  with  the  contention  that  crops 
such  as  peanuts  are  basic  commodities. 
I  believe  rice  was  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  the  other  afternoon 
as  being  a  small  crop. 

I  now  have  pending  an  amendment  to 
increase  the  amount  appropriated  under 
subtitle  B  to  the  same  amount  as  that 
which  is  provided  under  subtitle  A.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  farmers  through- 
out the  country  are  to  get  a  uniform 
l>^neflt  from  this  provision,  either  an 
amendment  such  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  must  be  adopted,  or  the 
amoimt  provided  under  subtitle  B  must 
be  increased  to  an  amount  equivalent  to 
that  under  subtitle  A. 
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I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  a  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  a.sk  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  a  question  about  his  amendment. 
As  I  understand,  it  will  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  any  crops  which  might 
be  in  surplus,  so  that  those  crops  could 
then  be  considered  for  eligibility  under 
the  soil-bank  program. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Secretary  would  make  a  determination 
that  surpluses  exist,  and  then  he  would 
establish  the  production  quotas. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
agree  with  me  that  certainly  there  are 
no  second-class  farmers  in  this  country. 
They  ore  all  endeavoring  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing, regardless  of  the  particular  com- 
modity they  are  producing,  and  all  are 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of 
America. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield 
so  that  I  may  make  a  brief  announce- 
ment? 

Mr.  PAYNE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  of  my  colleagues  have  asked 
me  how  long  it  Is  expected  the  Senate 
will  remain  in  session  this  evening.  I 
previously  announced  that  the  Senate 
would  remain  in  session  until  about  7:30 
or  8  o'clock.  No  yea-and-nay  votes  will 
be  taken  after  8  o'clock. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  11  o'clock. 

I  should  like  all  Senators  to  be  on  no- 
tice that  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  have  indicated  that  the 
Senate  will  continue  in  session  tomorrow 
until  as  late  as  11  or  11:30  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

Today  the  Senate  has  disposed  of  5 
amendments.  There  were  75  amend- 
ments when  the  se.s.<ion  started  this 
morning.  While  disposing  of  5  amend- 
ments, we  have  picked  up  5  new  ones.  So 
we  are  right  back  where  we  started. 

Perhaps  by  convening  at  II  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  working  until  11 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  will  make  pro- 
gress tomorrow.  If  we  do  not  make  bet- 
ter progress  tomorrow.  Friday,  and  Sat- 
urday, and  on  Monday  of  next  week,  it 
may  be  that  the  entire  farm  season  will 
be  over  before  the  Senate  will  have 
passed  a  farm  bill. 

I  Should  like  all  Senators,  who  have 
been  so  cooperative  with  the  leadership 
during  the  debate  on  the  bill,  to  be  on 
notice  that  if  they  have  made  engage- 
ments for  tomorrow  evening,  they  had 
better  cancel  them  if  they  expect  to  be 
recorded  on  some  of  the  votes  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  taken. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Michigan  is  a  State 
similar  to  Maine,  so  far  as  agricultural 
economy  is  concerned.  Michigan  does 
not  produce  large  quantities  of  the  so- 
called  basic  crops. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  POTTER.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  would  then  ac- 
cord first-class  citizenship  to  the  agri- 
cultural specialists  who  are  not  produc- 
ers of  the  so-called  basic  commodities. 
Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  correct.  There 
are  many  other  States  which  are  In  the 
identical  situation. 

Mr.  POTTER.    For  example.  In  Michi- 
gan potatoes  are  raised,  as  is  true  of  the 
great  State  of  Maine. 
Mr.  PAYNE.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.    POTTER.    Large    quantities    of 
beans  are  produced  in  Michigan.    Mich- 
igan is  one  of  the  largest  bean-producing 
States  in  the  Nation.    There  are  other 
commodities  that  are  not  considered  to 
be  basic  commodities  which  would  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  soil-bank 
program  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 
Mr,  PAYNE,    That  Is  correct. 
The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.      The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota, 

Mr,  LANGER.  Can  the  Senator  give 
a  list  of  the  dommodltles  which  would 
be  covered  by  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  list.  It  covers  many  agricultural 
products  grown  by  farmers.  Potatoes 
are  one;  beans  are  another.  One  could 
go  down  through  a  list  of  crops  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Mr.   WATKINS.    What  about   fruit? 
Mr.  PAYNE.     Fruit  is  covered,  if  it  is 
in  surplus. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  grow  cactus 
in  Arizona. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  doubt  that  cactus 
would  come  under  the  qualification. 
I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  dislike  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
but,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  would 
destroy  the  acreage  reserve  program. 
The  amendment  seeks  to  put  under  the 
acreage  reserve  program  land  on  which 
any  commodity  in  surplus  is  grown.  It 
would  mean  that  all  the  p>otato  lands  of 
Maine,  if  potatoes  were  in  surplus,  in- 
stead of  going  into  the  conservation  re- 
serve program,  would  'be  entitled  to  go 
into  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  purpose  of 
the  acreage  reserve  program  is  to  avoid 
further  aggravating  the  present  sur- 
pluses of  basic  commodities.  The  pro- 
gram is  envisioned  as  a  means  of  curtail- 
ing production  on  allotted  acres.  As  I 
pointed  out  several  times  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  cotton  farmer  and  the 
wheat  farmer  have  had  their  acreages 
cut  back  until  they  have  been  really  hurt. 
The  wheat  farmer  has  had  his  acreage 
cut  from  78  million  to  55  million.  The 
cotton  farmer  has  had  his  acreage  re- 
duced from  28  or  30  million  to  17  mil- 
lion. 


The  acreage  reserve  program  is  open 
to  those  subject  to  acreage  allotments. 
It  is  open  only  to  the  producers  of  basic 
commodities.  Bear  in  mind  that  they 
have  already  reduced  their  acreages  sub- 
stantially. The  Government  says  to 
them :  "If  you  will  further  decrease  your 
acres,  and  thereby  avoid  further  aggra- 
vating the  surplus,  we  will  pay  you  for 
possibly  50  percent  of  the  value  of  what 
you  would  produce  on  those  acres."  By 
such  procedure,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  reduce,  or  at  least  to  avoid 
further  aggravation  of,  the  surpluses 
which  now  exist. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  seeks  to  apply  the  acre- 
age reserve  provLslons  to  vegetables,  po- 
tatoes, and  every  other  crop  grown  in 
surplus.  It  strikes  me  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  certainly  would  be 
under  pressure  every  day  to  put  acres 
here  and  acres  there  under  tiie  program, 
simply  because  surpluses  have  been 
grown  on  them. 

The  amendment  would  apply  to  com- 
modities which  are  not  storab!e,  such  as 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

I  point  out  to  my  good  friends  from 
Maine  that  the  farmers  oi  that  State, 
as  well  as  the  farmers  of  the  entire 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
can  come  into  the  conservation  reserve 
program;  they  are  not  prohibited  from 
putting  their  croplands  into  that  pro- 
gram even  though  they  grow  crops  not 
subject  to  allotment. 

Mr,  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  be  good  enough  to  advise  us 
whether  peanuts  and  feed  grains  are 
con.«;idered  as  basic  crops? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Congress  has 
declared  peanuts  to  be  a  basic  crop. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  The  Senate  the  other 
day  included  in  the  bill  peanuts  and 
feed  grains,  and  placed  them  tmder  the 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Peanuts  have  been 
considered  a  basic  commodity  since  be- 
fore the  war. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Were  not  potatoes  con- 
sidered a  ba.sic  commodity  at  one  time? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  They  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Steagall  amendment, 
which  applied  to  the  production  of  veg- 
etables and  other  nonba-sic  crops  needed 
during  the  war.  But  potatoes  never 
were  declared  to  be  a  basic  commodity. 
Mr.  PAYNE.  Must  we  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  farmer  who  earns 
his  Uving  and  develops  his  soil  by  the 
production  of  potatoes  as  against  the 
farmer  who  grows  peanuts,  wheat,  or 
some  other  commodity?  I  do  not  have 
to  stop  with  potatoes:  I  could  mention 
dried  Ijeans  and  many  other  items. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  The  main  purpose  of  the  acreage 
reserve  prc^ram  is  to  do  away  with  or 
reduce  the  surpluses.  That  is  why  it  is 
provided,  and  it  applies  only  to  allotted 
acres.  In  other  words,  we  have  today 
over  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  We 
have  today  over  14  million  bales  of 
cotton-  We  have  peanuU  in  abundance. 
We  have  tobacco  in  abundance.  We 
have  other  crops  in  abundacce.    Those 
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are  basic  crops.  The  acres  devoted  to 
their  production  have  been  reduced  from 
year  to  year. 

It  is  proposed  to  say  to  the  farmer, 
"Although  you  have  been  allotted  X 
number  of  acres,  if  you  will  deduct  from 
the  X  number  of  acres  10  percent  or  15 
lercent  or  30  percent,  so  as  not  to  further 
aggravate  the  sxirpluses  of  those  com- 
modities, the  Government  will  compen- 
sate you  to  the  extent  of  50  percent  of 
what  you  would  produce  on  those  acres. " 

The  purix)se  is  to  make  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  surpluses,  and  not  further 
asgravate  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  an 
outline  of  the  reasons  why  the  amend- 
ment should  not  be  adopted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

I.  No  production  goals  as  such  are  estab- 
Uabcd.  Guides  are  formulated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  producers  of  perishable  commodities. 

a.  This  would  not  require  the  Secretary 
to  establish  goals,  which  we  understand  to 
mean  production-restriction  measures  In 
the  nature  of  acreage  allotments. 

3.  The  provision  would  open  the  Secretary 
up  to  extreme  pressures  to  place  a  wide 
▼arlety  of  commodities  under  production 
controls  and  the  acreage-reserve  program. 

4.  The  acreage-reserve  program  Is  de- 
signed to  stop  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
pluses of  storable  commodities  eligible  for 
price  support. 

5.  Section  32  funds  are  available  for  as- 
sisting in  the  removal  of  surpluses  of  per- 
ishable commodities  and  S.  3183  Includes 
an  authorlzntlon  for  additional  section  33 
fund  appropriations  cf  S250  million. 

6.  Eslabliiihment  of  bace  acreages  and  con- 
trol measures  on  commodities  covered  by 
this  amendment  would  be  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive: 

(a)  Necessary  data  are  not  available. 

(b)  Cammoditlc?s  are  wldrly  scattered  over 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Administration  would  be  difficult. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ETIENDEn.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  PAYI>IE.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
this  is  a  permissive,  not  a  mandatory 
amendment.  Again  I  say  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  reduce  sui  pluses  in  one  area,  then. 
I  think,  we  should  be  consistent  and  be 
willing  to  try  to  reduce  surpluses  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr  LANGER.  Would  the  amendment 
apply  to  strawberries,  raspberries,  Roose- 
berries,  almonds,  and  such  crops? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  apply  to 
any  crop  in  surplus. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  a  few  minutes  ago  I  would  not 
comment  any  further  on  any  agricultural 
legislation  at  this  session,  but  I  beUeve 
I  cannot  help  commenting  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  proposal  is  an  old  subject  to  me. 
At  one  time  I  had  on  my  doorstep  the 
problem  of  trying  to  dispose  of  potatoes. 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the 


amendment  is  fairly  broad.  It  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  consider  apply- 
ing the  soil-bank  provision  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  string- 
beans,  lima  beans,  sweetpotatoes.  dried 
edible  beans.  For  some  reason  dried 
field  peas  are  left  out.  I  suppose  there 
will  have  to  be  a  particular  act  for  that 
Castor  beans  are  also  left  out.  But  there 
are  included  tame  hay.  timothy,  clover, 
and  crops  of  that  nature.  If  anyone  can 
tell  me  how  we  can  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  conservation  by  taking  clover 
out.  and  putting  something  else  in.  then 
I  shall  yield.  That  is  not  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

I  see  the  senior  Senator  from  Miruie- 
sota  is  smiling.  He  realizes  how  hard 
we  worked  to  keep  the  bill  a  conservation 
program. 

Sametime  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  Be  Kind  To  Benson  Week.  This 
am?ndm?nt  is  not  kind  to  him.  Can 
anyone  imagine  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture being  called  upon  to  administer 
a  program  which  permits  h'm  to  take 
tame  hay  out  of  cultivation  and  put  in 
some  sort  of  row  crop?  I  understand 
there  is  available  $250  million  of  section 
32  funds  for  the  disposition  of  surpluses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  is  $442  million. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  says  it  is  $442  million.  I  was 
trying  to  be  conservative.  I  remember 
$250  millicn.  I  have  forgotten  the  rest 
of  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  exteremly  unwise 
for  us  to  put  this  sort  of  burden  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  know 
whether  potato  acreage  can  be  con- 
trolled. The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  time  after  time  after  time  has 
told  potatogrowers  that  if  they  would 
accept  a  program  for  acreage  control. 
Congress  might  be  willing  to  give  them 
price  supports.  Each  time  it  was  re- 
fused. To  propose  a  program  which 
would  include  sweetpotatoes,  ordirciry 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  other  such  crops, 
would  be  a  very  bad  thing,  and  would 
hurt  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  if  the  amendment  were  adopt- 
ed it  would  break  the  bank  before  the 
doors  were  opened? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  it  would  tie 
down  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so 
that  it  could  not  operate.  That  is  why 
I  was  opposed  to  the  amendments  agreed 
to  last  night.  I  recall  that  at  one  time 
the  manager  of  a  large  group  of  chain- 
stores  came  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
potato  disposal  program,  and  said.  "I 
want  you  to  know  that  our  particular 
chain  of  stores  at  one  time  bought  all 
our  potatoes  in  Maine  and  Idaho.  In 
the  last  year  we  bought  all  of  our  pota- 
toes in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  due  to  the 
price-support  program." 

It  has  taken  a  while  to  start  the  trend 
to  growing  potatoes  in  what  I  think  are 
extremely  desirable  potato  sections.  I 
think  it  would  be  bad  to  adopt  the 
amendment  and  try  to  put  in  acreage  re- 
serve crops,  which  are  already  cared  for, 
to  a  degree  at  least,  by  section  32  funds, 
and  to  add  provisions  which  no  Secretary 


eould  administer.  I  do  not  know  how 
any  Secretary  could  administer  the  re- 
tirement of  sweet  clover  and  timothy  im- 
der  this  program. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays?  This  amendment  is  very  im- 
portant to  my  State.        \ 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  rVES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
as  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  PAVifBl  has  so 
ably  stated,  the  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  encourage  farm  stabihty  by 
controlling  agricultural  commodity  sur- 
pluses. The  vehicle  employed  toward 
this  end  is  compensation  for  acreage  re- 
ductions, this  compensation  taking  two 
forms:  payments  in  cash  and  payments 
in  kind. 

S.  3183  is  concerned  exclusively  with 
ba.sic  commodities,  neglecting  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  a  surplus  condition  can 
exist  m  crops  other  than  basic  commodi- 
ties. But  other  crops  are  in  surplus,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  every  year, 
the  Department  of  Apriculture  publishes 
production  guides,  which  recommend  to 
the  farmer  production  figures  which  will 
keep  his  crop  out  of  the  area  of  surplus. 

So,  if  control  of  excess  production  is 
considered  to  be  a  plausible  approach  to 
our  farm  problem,  it  then  seems  reason- 
able to  deduce  that,  if  such  a  program  is 
to  be  efTective,  it  mu.^^t  be  designed  to  con- 
trol surplus  production  in  all  commodi- 
ties: that  it  must  be  comprehensive,  and 
not  selective. 

This  deficiency  In  S.  3183  can  be  cor- 
rected by  effecting  amendments  that  will 
afford  other  than  basic  crops — those 
crops  for  which  production  guides  are 
used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  an  instrument  to  discourage  excess 
production — the  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating in  the  soil-bank  program. 

The  administration  of  such  a  program 
for  nonba?lcs — these  commodities  net 
provided  for  in  title  I  of  the  Agricultuial 
Act  of  1949— would'require  the  establish- 
ment of  a  production  baz:e.  Among 
other  things,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
the  basic  commodity,  corn,  which, 
through  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  is 
excused  from  marketing  quotas,  be  ex- 
tended the  privilege  of  participating  in 
the  soil-bank  program  through  the  use 
of  a  historical-production  base.  This 
would  permit  corn  to  remain  under  title  I 
and  to  receive  the  benefit  cf  a  price- 
supported  basic  commodity,  to  escape  the 
severity  associated  with  marketing 
quotas,  and  to  harvest  the  benefits  of 
participating  in  the  soil-bank  program 
through  an  allotment  predicated  on  a 
historical  rather  than  a  current  supply- 
demand  base. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  only  fair  that  a 
similar  consideration  be  applied  to  seed 
crops  like  oats  and  barley  and  till  crops 
like  potatoes — nonbasic  crops  that  are 
in  surplus  production. 
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Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  such 
a  recommendation  is  not  practicable,  in- 
asmuch as  up-to-date  production  records 
are  not  available  upon  which  to  formu- 
late a  historical-production  base.  But 
this  argument  can  be  negated  by  advis- 
ing that,  in  order  to  cure  this  shortcom- 
ing, some  provision  should  be  instituted 
to  provide  that  this  data  would, 
through  the  county  committees,  be  avail- 
able for  the  crop  year  of  1957  and  the 
following  years. 

If  control  of  surplus  production 
through  a  soil-bank  program  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  valid  approach  to  today's 
farm  problems,  then  such  a  program — if 
it  is  to  be  effective — must  be  applicable 
not  only  to  basic  agrici.ltural  commodi- 
ties, but  to  all  agricultural  commodities 
that  are  in  a  state  of  excess  production. 
The  surplus  in  the  farmer's  bam  is  just 
as  important  an  ingredient  in  our  agri- 
cultural complex  as  is  the  surplus  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bins,  and 
the  farmer's  full  bin  is  no  less  a  concern 
to  him  than  is  the  bursting  CCC  bins 
to  our  Government. 

Senate  bill  3183  should  be  amended 
to  provide  that  commodities  other  than 
those  appearing  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949— basic  commodi- 
ties— will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  the  soil -bank  program, 
thereby  introducing  a  note  of  equity  into 
a  program  that  has  for  too  long  been  in- 
equitable. Only  by  placing  nonbasic 
commodities  on  an  e<iual  plane  with 
basic  commodities — thereby  permitting 
agricultural  surpluses  to  be  controlled  in 
their  entirety — can  there  be  any  real 
hope  that  the  soil-bank  program,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Senate  bill  3183.  will  func- 
tion efficiently. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  First.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Nam^ra  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  al- 
ways regret  to  oppose  any  measure  In 
behalf  of  which  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  ( Mrs.  Smith  1  is 
active:  and  I  may  say  the  same  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  ^pporters  of  the 
amendment.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  is  a  very  unwise  one, 
in  that,  if  adopted.  It  will  very  largely 
change  the  nature  of  the  pending  bill. 
Insofar  as  the  soil  bank  is  concerned. 

Under  the  philosophy  of  the  bill,  two 
phases  or  two  kinds  of  agricultural  op- 
erations are  involved  in  connection  with 
the  soil  bank.  One  is  the  acreage  re- 
serve, with  respect  to  which  the  immedi- 
ate project  is  to  take  out  of  production 
some  of  the  acreage  allotted  for  produc- 
tion of  the  basic  agricultural  commodi- 
ties which  have  piled  up  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  our  warehouses  that  we  are 
spending  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  day 
for  warehouse  rentals,  and  which  are 
destroying  the  value  of  what  is  being 
produced,  because  the  immense  surpluses 
hang  as  a  threat  over  the  market.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  remember  that  the 
acreage  reserve  is  regarded  as  so  neces- 
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sary  that  there  is  not  even  a  require- 
ment for  soil-building  practices  in  con- 
nection with  the  acres  placed  in  that 
reserve;  but.  instead,  there  is  only  a  re- 
quirement that  such  acreage  shall  lie 
fallow. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  dry  up  most  of  the 
source  of  the  other  aspect  of  the  soil 
bank,  which  is  the  conservation  reserve. 
The  conservation  reserve  is  designed  to 
take  acreage  out  of  the  production  of 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  other  nonbasic 
crop^ — just  as  would  be  done  by  means 
of  this  amendment — not  merely  to  let 
those  lands  he  fallow,  but.  instead,  to 
put  them  under  soil-building  practices, 
so  there  will  be  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  by  rebuilding  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  The  only  reason  for 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "soil  bank"  in 
this  regard  is  that  the  principal  aspect 
of  the  program  is  to  restore  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  rather  than  to  mine  the  soil. 
Again.  I  point  out  that  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  dry  up  the 
source  of  the  acreage  which  is  supposed 
to  go  into  the  conservation  reserve, 
under  the  very  generous  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  conservation-reserve  pro- 
gram is  a  long-range  program;  in  some 
cases  it  can  continue  for  as  long  as  15 
years.  It  calls  for  continuity  and  for  a 
program  like  the  ACP  program,  except 
in  certain  cases  it  will  be  more  extended, 
whereas  the  acreage-reserve  program  is 
temporary,  is  limited  to  4  years  at  the 
most,  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  It  calls 
for  putting  the  acreage  taken  out  ol  the 
allotted  acreage  for  the  basic  crops  into 
acreage  that  will  be  in  a  fallow  situa- 
tion; or.  for  that  matter.  It  could  go 
under  conservation  practices,  although 
that  is  not  a  condition;  and  no  real  soil 
bank,  no  real  restoration  of  the  fertility 
cf  the  soil,  will  be  had  to  any  great 
degree  from  the  acreage-reserve  pro- 
gram. 

I  wish,  along  with  the  Senators  from 
Maine,  that  we  could  treat  all  agricul- 
tural commodity  producers  as  generously 
as  we  are  treating  the  producers  of  the 
basic   agricultural   commodities.     That 
applies  in   very   large   measure   to  my 
State ;  in  fact.  I  suspect,  in  larger  meas- 
ure, than  it  does  even  to  the  great  State 
which  is  so  well  represented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Maine,  because 
in   Florida   our   principal   crops,   other 
than  fruit,  of  course,  are  annual  crops, 
such  as  tomatoes,  beans,  lettuce,  okra. 
and  other  such  crops  which  we  produce 
to  the  amount  of  approximately  $150 
million  worth  each  winter.     But.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  right 
to  confuse  that  problem  with  the  other 
one.    Oreat  surpluses  of  those  crops  are 
not  in  storage;  smijluses  of  those  crops 
are  not  piling  up  in  the  warehouses. 
Surpluses  of  those  crops  are  not  what 
are  overhanging  the  market  for  the  com- 
modities to  be  produced  from  the  acre- 
age which  is  being  tilled  now,  and  which 
will  be  tilled  this  year,  by  the  producers 
of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities. 
Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  divert  this  program  from 
Its  present  purpose,  which  looks  in  two 
directions:  One.  a  short-range  program 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities  of  which  there  are 
heavy  surpluses;   and,  the  other,  the 


program  looking  toward  building  greater 
fertihty  in  the  soil,  through  the  conser- 
vation-reserve program. 

So,  Mr.  President,  although  I  should 
like  to  have  my  State  included  in  the 
fullest  measure.  I  know  that  the  pro- 
ducers in  my  State  are  not  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  producers  of  the  basic 
agricultural  commodities  find  them- 
selves, because  our  producers  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  destroying  their  sur- 
pluses from  year  to  year.  If  they  plant 
too  many  beans,  not  all  of  them  are 
harvested.  If  they  plant  too  much  cab- 
bage, some  of  it  is  plowed  back — and  so 
in  the  case  of  each  of  the  other  nonbasic 
crops. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  very  fine  bill  so 
greatly  impaired  as  it  would  be  if  this 
particular  amendment  were  included  as 
a  part  of  it.  because  I  see  no  sizeable 
source  of  acreage  to  come  under  the  con- 
servation reserve  or  to  remain  in  the 
conservation  reserve  if  the  amendmoit 
is  adopted. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  can- 
not imagme  anything  more  designed  to 
bring  heavy  pressure  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  to  require  him  to 
announce  quotas  on  each  of  the  crops 

1  have  mentioned  and  on  a  good  many 
others,  than  this  i.mendment.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  can  see  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  streaming  in  great 
numbers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture 
and  pressurizing  him  to  bring  the  par- 
ticular crops  grown  m  their  States  undsr 
the  acreage  reserve.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  what  would  happen  if  this  unwise 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  First,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  the  door  has  already  been 
opened  to  acreage-reserve  programs  in 
the  case  of  two  items  which  have  been 
specifically  mentioned.  Purthermore, 
only  when  crops  were  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  be  m  surplus 
supply,  and  only  when  they  were  crops 
en  which  the  imposition  of  acreage  re- 
duction would  be  considered  feasible, 
would  the  amendment  be  apphed. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  wording  of  sec- 
tion 203,  it  is  practically  mandatory  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  go  into 
this  program  with  reference  to  the  basic 
agricultural  commodities;  but  the 
amendment  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  I  have  submitted  is.  in  effect,  per- 
missive; namely,  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  there  are  surpluses  ia 
the  case  of  these  crops,  he  may  then  set 
up  an  acreage-reduction  program  for 
them,  so  that  they  can  go  into  the  reserve 
program. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
sxupluses  in  the  fanners'  bins  are  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  problem  as  are  sur- 
pluses in  the  bins  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  very  definitely  bailing  out  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  by  means  of 
this  program,  and  I  wish  to  see  the  faxvi- 
era  who  do  not  ask  for  any  siwpoit  mX.  aS 
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Mr.    HOLLAND.    I    certainly    agree 
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have  some  chance  to  have  their  surplus 
problems  recognized. 

idr.  President,  il  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  agreeable,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  ELLUNDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  back  whatever  time  may  be  left  Xo 
our  side. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield  back  the  unused 
time  on  our  side.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Payne)  for  himself  and  his 
colleague  (Mrs.  Skith  of  Maine).  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  question  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
( Mr.  Clkmints  1 .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btid).  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Clkmints).  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  KxrAUVER).  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
roney). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
**yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  vote    nay.' 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
BaiDCEsl  is  necessarily  absent  in  his 
8tote, 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  MiL- 
xjxm )  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29. 
Bays  58,  as  follows : 
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So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Payne  (for  himself  and  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  on  amendment  relating  to  section 
221  (a)  of  the  bill,  offered  on  behalf  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  )  Mr.  Russell  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden). 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byed). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ( Mr.  Hum- 
phrey ) .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr. 
McClellan).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  1.  and  myself,  and  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  )oe  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  23.  before  the  period  in  line  22.  to 
insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall,  prior 
to  July  1.  19G6,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may 
be  practicable,  submit  to  the  Congress  for 
immediate  reference  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  full  program  of  all  opera- 
tions under  this  act  which  will  require  the 
making  of  expenditures  prior  to  July  1,  1957; 
and.  after  July  1.  1956,  no  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  be  utilUed 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

On  page  23,  line  23,  after  'nece.ssary 
to",  insert  the  following:  "carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  mcluding  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to." 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment,  and  it 
requires  only  a  very  brief  explanation. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  section  221  <a)  on  page 
23  of  the  bill.  That  section  is  entitled 
"Finance."    It  provides: 

The  Secretary  is  authorize^i  to  utilize  the 
facilities,  services,  authorltlss.  and  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  dis- 
charging his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  act.  Including  payment  of  ctjsts 
of  administration  for  the  programs  author- 
ised under  this  scU 

That  merely  means  that  inasmuch  as 
the  act  is  to  authorize  a  4-year  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  finance 
the  entire  program  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
without  asking  for  a  dollar  of  appropria- 
tions from  the  Congres.s  of  the  United 
States  until  the  time  comes  to  ask  for 
an  appropriation  to  restore  the  impair- 
ment of  the  capital  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

When  the  President  sent  his  budget 
message  to  Congress  in  January  of  this 
year  he  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
$929  million  plus  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  impaired  capital  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.     I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cerUlnly  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  if  it  is  his 
porpose  to  require  that  the  soil  bank  ex- 
penditures should  be  made  out  of  gen- 
eral funds. 

I  wish  by  my  question  to  bring  out 
the  point  whether  any  support-price 
operations  are  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment and  transferred  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  the  general 
fund. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  It  was  not  my  in- 
tention to  have  it  cover  anything  except 
the  soil  bank  expenditures.  It  may  be 
that  I  have  made  a  mistake,  but  I  think 
not.     It  deals  only  with  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  applies  only  to 
that  part  of  the  penduig  measure  which 
has  reference  to  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  and 
the  word  "act"  in  the  amendment  refers 
to  the  act  which  is  being  amended  by  this 
particular  title.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  that,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  operation,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, prior  to  July  1.  1956,  or  such 
earlier  date  as  may  be  practicable,  .shall 
submit  to  Congress  for  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tioris  a  full  program  of  all  the  operations. 
That  is  merely  asking  that  information 
with  respect  to  the  program  and  the 
type  of  expenditure  to  be  made  under 
it  shall  be  given  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  to  provide  that  the  soil 
bank  shall  not  be  put  into  operation  this 
year? 

Mr.    O'MAHONEY      Oh.    no.      I    was  f 
saying  that  the  language  of  the  amend- 


ment is  so  designed  as  to  make  it  possi- 
ble to  put  it  into  operation  as  soon  as 
may  be  pos.«ible. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  Senator  cer- 
tain the  effect  would  not  be  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  not  pay 
the  soil  bank  expenses? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  am  absolutely 
certain  of  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  will  not  In  any 
way  slow  up  the  payments  under  the  soil 
bank  provision  this  year? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  the  amendment: 

^roHded,  That  the  SecreUry  shall,  prior 
to  July  1.  19M.  or  such  ssrller  date  as  may  b* 
practlcsbl*.  submit  to  the  Congreas  for  Im- 
mediate reference  to  the  Commltts«a  on  Ap- 
propriations of  ths  Senate  and  House  ut 
Repreaenuttves  a  full  program  of  all  opera- 
Uons  under  thu  act  which  will  require  ths 
making  of  txpsndlturss  prior  to  July  1.  1967. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  it  also  cover 
price-support  programs? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  No;  It  does  not. 
I  answered  that  question  Just  a  moment 
ago  when  it  was  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  It  refers  to  the  Soil  Bank 
Act.  and  to  that  act  alone. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  It  still  means 
that  if  Congress  does  not  appropriate  the 
money,  there  can  lt>e  no  soil  bank  pay- 
ments this  year. 
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Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  did 
not  allow  me  to  finish  reading  the 
amendment: 

After  July  1. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is,  after  we 
have  gone  home. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  No.  I  continue 
reading : 

After  July  1.  193e.  no  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  be  utUized 
fur  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  would  mean 
that  if  Congress  does  not  appropriate 
the  money  between  now  and  July  1. 1956, 
there  will  be  no  payments  to  the  soil 
bank. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  But  Congress  will 
appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Where  is  there  a 
provision  for  the  budget  in  the  amend- 
ment?   

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  budget  is 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  budget  has 
already  been  submitted. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
apparently  unaware  of  the  method  by 
which  requests  are  made  for  expendi- 
tures 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  may  be  out  of  or- 
der, but  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  do 
not  deny  the  mon2y  nece  sary  to  pay  the 
soil -bank  beneficiaries  this  year. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  would  certainly 
have  the  same  purpose  as  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPLHART.  The  purpose  of  the 
colloquy  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
farmers  understand  that  if  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  soil  bank  this  year,  there 
will  be  sufficient  money  to  pay  them  im- 
mediately—not next  year,  but  this  year. 
Mr  O'MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  make  my  statement,  he  will 
understand  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

The  Secretary  will  have  to  make  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  contracts  un- 
der the  bill.  When  will  he  make  them? 
He  may  not  make  them  until  September. 
They  will  not  be  made  the  minute  the 
bill  is  signed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Those  who  want  to 
come  under  the  soil-bank  program  in  the 
planting  of  corn  will  have  to  make  their 
applications  within  the  next  60  days; 
otherwise,  all  the  com  will  have  been 
planted. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  But  the  contracts 
will  have  to  be  written;  and  under  the 
amendment  it  would  be  perfectly  pos- 
sible for  Uie  President,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Uie  Budget,  to  submit  an  estimate 
and  a  request  for  an  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  program.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  world  Uiat  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  would  approve  the  re- 
quest immediately.  But  they  ought  to 
super^■ise  it.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides,  in  very  simple 
language,  that  no  money  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Treasury  except  by  ap- 
propriations made  by  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
true  that,  under  the  language  of  the 
bill,  between  now  and  July  1,  1956,  the 
Secretary  could  use  capital  funds  of  the 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  all 
expenses  of  the  program,  including  ad- 
ministrative costs? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     He  could. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Is  It  not 
true  also  that  the  language  does  not 
strike  out  any  part  of  section  226? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    So  this 
Is  a  proviso  which  will  go  into  effect 

afterward.  

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    As  I  read 
the  amendment,  it  docs  three  things. 
First,  it  permits  the  Secretary  to  proceed 
at  once  to  use  Commodity  Credit  Corpor- 
ation funds  until  July  1,  1956. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Precisely. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    But  it 
provides  that  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit,  for  reference  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
full  program  or  schedule  of  the  funds 
which  will  be  required  after  July  1.  1956. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     For  aU  the  cor- 
poration's operations. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  It  certain  he  will 
have  time  to  do  that;  and  will  he  have 
had  sufficient  facts,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience under  the  act? 

Mr,  O'MAHONEY.  If  he  does  not, 
then  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  have 
nothing  to  worry  about. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  do  not  know  at 
the  moment  when  the  bill  will  be  signed 
by  the  President^ 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  do  not  know 
when  the  Senate  will  be  finished  with 
the  bill,  or  when  the  committee  of  con- 
ference will  be  finished  with  it.  Why 
should  we  tie  our  hands  and  deny  to 
the  farmers,  particularly  the  com  farm- 
ers, the  right  to  have  payments  under 
the  soil  bank? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
mistaken.  The  amendment  does  noth- 
ing of  the  kind. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  Simply  want  to 
make  certain  that  the  com  farmers  of 
Indiana,  if  they  participate  in  the  soil 
bank,  will  be  paid  for  doing  so  this  year. 
If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  can  guar- 
antee that  under  his  amendment  they 
will  be  paid.  I  shall  be  for  it;  otherwise,  I 
shall  have  to  be  against  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  that  can 
be  guaranteed;  but  if  there  were  any 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Senator,  I 
should  like  to  ask  tlie  Senator  from  Ari- 
sona,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  Is  also  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  if  he  would 
have  any  objection  to  modifying  the 
amendment  on  line  S  by  changing  the 
date  when  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit 
CorporaUon  funds  wUl  be  prohibited 
from  July  1. 1956.  to  January  1. 1957.  so 
that,  m  effect,  the  first  appropriaUon  un- 
der the  blU  would  be  for  a  half  year, 
instead  of  for  a  full  fiscal  year.  I  think 
that  would  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  would  be  very 
fine,  except  that  I  would  likewise  want  to 
modify  the  amendment  so  as  to  provide 
that  if  Congress  should  not  get  around 
to  appropriating  money  for  the  com 
farmers,  because  they  are  going  to  plant 
almost  immediately,  the  Commodity 
Credit   Corporation,   out   of   its   funds, 


could  pay  them.  If  the  Senator  will 
modify  his  amendment  to  that  extent.  I 
will  support  it  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  language  is 
now  written.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion funds  can  be  used  up  to  June  30. 
Any  contracts  made  from  now  until  June 
30  could  be  obligated  for  payment  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds. 

Mr.  CAP  EHART.  For  contracts  made 
up  to  June  30? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    But  if  contrsu:ts  are 
made  after  that  date.  Congress  would 
not  have  appropriated  money,  and  the 

farmers  could  not 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  come  to  Congress 
for  additional  funds  before  final  ad- 
journment. Congress  certainly  can  pro- 
vide funds  with  which  to  operate  the 
program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  explam  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Congress  will  be  appropriating 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers  before  it  is 
spent.  Just  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  every 
department  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  not  do  that 
through  an  appropriation  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  support  loans? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Because  this  pro- 
gram involves  an  expenditure  of  about 
$1,100,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  state  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Do  all  the  inter- 
ruptions which  have  been  made  come 
out  of  my  time,  or  should  they  not  be 
assigned  to  the  time  of  the  opposition? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  advise  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  the  inter- 
ruptions will  come  out  of  his  time.  The 
Senator  has  not  yielded  to  himself  any 
specific  period  of  time.  Does  he  wish  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  time  I  have  left. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  not  in  control 
of  the  time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  If 
I  were,  I  would  yield  the  Senator  an 
extra  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  shall  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  if  he  wiU 
grant  me  10  minutes,  to  compensate  for 
the  period  absorbed  by  the  questions. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  I  understand. 
the  Senator  has  used  17  minutes,  so  I 
will  split  the  figure  and  yield  8  minutes 
of  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
very  kind.  I  should  like  to  yield  a  few 
minutes  to  the  Ssuator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Hayden]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

lit.  O'MAHONEY.  I  beg  the  Sena- 
tors  pardon.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  there 
Is  any  doubt,  I  think  it  arises  from  the 
fact  that  possibly  some  Senators  have 
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not  recently  read  the  pertinent  para- 
graph in  the  bill.  The  paragraph  in  the 
bill  clearly  provides: 

Tbe  Secretary  U  authoiised  to  utilize  the 
faellltlee.  aervlcea.  authorities,  and  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  dis- 
charging his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  act.  including  pasrment  of  costs 
of  administration  for  the  programs  author- 
ised under  this  act. 

So  I  think  the  fears  expressed  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Indiana  are  met  by 
the  language  in  the  bill.  Prom  an  ap- 
propriation sUndpoint,  I  thinJc  the  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  amendment  is 
clearly  sound.  Certainly  we  ought  not 
Indefinitely  to  require  that  the  capital 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion be  used  for  administrative  expenses. 
Certainly  such  expenses  should  be  sub- 
ject to  control  by  appropriations,  as  a 
part  of  the  appropriating  function  of 
Congress. 

Perhaps  the  date  should  be  changed 
from  July  to  January. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  think  I  have  a 
better  suggestion.  This  I  make  off  the 
cuff,  as  we  say.  for  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

I  would  modify  the  amendment  by 
adding,  in  the  last  line,  after  the  word 
"act."  the  following: 

Unless  the  Congress  has  failed  as  of  that 
date  to  provide  funds  for  the  continued 
operation.  In  which  case,  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  continue  to 
be  used  until  an  appropriation  Is  made. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Certainly 
something  of  that  sort  would  be  needed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  would  make  the 
amendment  perfectly  clear,  it  seems  to 
me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Chair  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  modified  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No;  I  have  made 
a  suggestion  of  a  modification,  because 
I  wanted  the  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment to  understand  what  I  was  driving 
at.  My  modification  was  intended  to 
meet  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
raise  a  question  with  the  Senator.  I  have 
no  particular  objection  to  the  theory  that 
what  is  to  be  spent  shall  be  provided 
through  the  normal  appropriations 
channel.  I  think  that  is  good  fiscal  prac- 
tice. But  because  the  problem  is  of  such 
magnitude.  I  was  wondering  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  agree  to  strike  out.  in 
line  3.  "July  1.  1956."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "February  1.  1957";  and  in  line 
8.  to  strike  out  "July  1.  1956."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "February  1.  1957." 

That  would  give  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  back  in  Washington,  and 
would  enable  the  Department  to  make 
its  presentation  without  any  likelihood 
of  holding  up  the  program.  An  appro- 
priation could  then  be  made  in  the  nor- 
mal way. 

I  think  that  would  be  perfectly  sound 
procedure.  We  do  not  know  when  the 
bill  will  be  cleared  by  the  committee  of 


conference  and  finally  be  cleared  by  the 
President. 

Since  the  program  Is  one  of  consid- 
erable magnitude,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  have  established  a  principle,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  would  not  have 
placed  upon  the  President  an  almost  im- 
possible burden. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  accept  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  minority  leader.  Therefore.  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  in  line  8  by  striking 
out  "July  1.  1956"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "February  1.  1957." 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.   That  change  would 
also  appear  on  line  3.  would  it  not? 
Mr.  OMAHONEY.    Yes.  also  on  line  3. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  understands,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  modifying  his  amendment 
to  substitute  for  the  date  July  1.  1956. 
which  appears  on  lines  3  and  8  of  his 
amendment,  the  date  February  1.  1S57. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  change  in  the  date,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  advisable  to  have  Fed- 
eral expenditures  brought  out  into  the 
open  as  much  as  possible,  so  the  people 
will  know  what  is  being  spent.  How- 
ever, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
had  advised  me  that  if  the  date  were  left 
in  the  amendment,  the  effect  would  be 
that  it  would  not  get  the  program  under 
way  in  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  I 
wish  to  say  it  is  a  good  amendment  as 
it  is  now  written. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  no  Senator  desires  to  speak 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  It  is  my  under- 
standing there  is  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  so  that  the  amendment  may 
be  acted  on  without  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  to  understand  this  amend- 
ment clearly.  I  have  been  under  a  mis- 
apprehension, after  reading  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator 
has  modified  it. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  have  modified 
my  amendment  by  advancing  the  date. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Dees  the  Sen- 
ator assure  me  it  is  the  intention  of  his 
amendment  that  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  can  be  used 
for  the  institution  of  the  program? 
Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And.  after  the 
date  mentioned,  appropriations  shall  be 
made. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.     Yes. 
Mr.      HICKENLOOPER.    I     am      in 
thorough  accord  with  the  principle  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  becomes  more 
unanimous  every  minute. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  had  read 
the  amendment,  it  would  have  complete- 


ly precluded  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

BIT.  O'MAHONEY.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  thought  it  woul  1  do  so. 

Mr.  HICKEa»ILOOPER.  I  refer  to  the 
way  the  amendment  read. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  has 
not  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Oh.  yes;  I 
have  read  it  \^rj  thoroughly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  all  remaining  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'MahowcyI. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
apreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Ls  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment.  Identified  as  3-7- 
56-G. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  LiGisLATivE  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Tm-E  VII— Miscn-LANEoira 

sumvET  or  existino  ststem  or  ceadino  meat 
Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  existing  system  of 
Kradlng  beef.  veal.  lamb,  and  mutton,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  such  system 
serves  the  best  Interests  of  both  consumers 
and  producers.  In  making  such  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  Rive  due  consideration  to 
problems  of  consumers  and  producers  In  the 
various  regions  of  the  country,  and  In  the 
course  of  such  study  he  shall  use  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  land  grant  colleges 
wherever  practicable.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  the  resulU  of  his  study  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
desirable  for   Improvement  In  such  system. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  although  I  may  not 
use  that  much  time. 

The  amendment  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  would  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  the  present  voluntary  Federal  system 
of  meat  grading  and  to  determine 
whether  the  present  system  actually 
serves  the  best  interests  of  the  ^onsumer 
and  the  producer. 

The  Secretary  would  have  the  privi- 
lege of  determining  how  the  study  would 
be  made,  but  the  amendment  suggests 
that  he  give  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  various  regions  in  the  country 
and,  wherever  practicable,  to  use  the 
services  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

I  suggest  this  because  some  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  have  already  made 
a  very  substantial  contribution  to  this 
basic  problem. 

As  I  have  discusj^ed  the  cattle  problem 
with  various  producers,  I  have  found 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  our 
present  system  of  beefgrading  needs  to 
be  improved  to  aid  our  cattle  producers. 
There  are  also  indications  that  the  pres- 
ent system  does  not  fully  reflect  con- 
sumer preferences  in  meat. 
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I  want  to  say  I  am  not  opposed  to 
voluntary  Federal  grading.  The  Fed- 
eral meatgradlng  program  has  rendered 
a  service  to  our  country.  I  merely  feel 
that  a  study  could  result  In  improve- 
ment in  the  system.  There  are  some 
indications  that  grading  has  become  a 
market  mechanism  which  often  operates 
against  the  producer  and  does  not  give 
the  consumers  the  tjrpe  of  meat  they 
want.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  if  this 
is  true,  but  feel  a  study  would  help  clari- 
fy the  picture. 

Studies  which  have  been  made  indi- 
cate some  interesting  patterns  and  para- 
doxes. A  University  of  Arizona  survey 
in  Phoenix  found  that  consumers  se- 
lected the  Good  and  Commercial  grades 
of  beef  because  they  preferred  a  limited 
amount  of  fat.  Fifty-nine  percent  of 
the  people  selected  the  Commercial  cuts 
of  beef,  the  ones  with  the  least  mar- 
bling. The  tests  Indicated  that  people 
were  generally  poorly  acquainted  with 
the  United  States  grades  of  beef. 

A  University  of  Missouri  survey  found 
that  St.  Louis  housewives  were  also  rela- 
tively imacquainted  with  United  States 
grade  terms  of  beef.  The  same  house- 
wives picked  Good  or  Commercial  nearly 
half  the  time.  As  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal for  January  1956  noted.  "The  little 
woman  just  isn't  picking  out  what  we've 
long  thought  of  as  premium  beef  cuts." 
The  Farm  Journal  reports  a  test  in  Den- 
ver in  which  500  housewives  expressed  a 
decided  preference  for  Good  cuts,  then 
Commercial,  with  Choice  and  Prime 
running  last.  Apparently,  most  people 
just  are  not  Interested  in  excessive  fat. 

An  article  in  Successful  Farming  for 
March  of  1956  discusses  the  trend  to  new 
meat  types  in  beef.  Already  hog  pro- 
ducers are  striving  for  a  leaner  hog.  In 
keeping  with  consumer  trends. 

Basically,  the  iMMewife  or  consumer 
wants  leanness  iSm  tenderness  more 
than  anything  else  in  meat.  Most  house- 
wives  would  prefer  boiling  beef  which 
comes  from  Grood  beef  rather  than  from 
Choice,  because  of  the  higher  propor- 
tion of  lean  to  fat. 

Since  the  housewife  has  just  as  much 
preference  for  the  cuts  from  the  lower 
grades,  can  she  reflect  this  preference  in 
terms  of  price?  Is  the  housewife  pref- 
erence carried  back  to  the  wholesaler  and 
to  the  live  cattle  markets?  How  much 
opportunity  does  she  have  to  reflect  her 
preferences  back  to  the  primary  pro- 
ducer in  dollars  and  cents?  Does  the 
producer  get  a  fair  price  for  the  kind  of 
beef  that  consumers  really  want  to  buy? 
The  Senator  from  Utah  is  not  an  au- 
thority on  beef  or  lamb  grading,  but  he 
is  intrigued  by  the  situation,  and  since 
he  comes  from  a  part  of  the  country 
which  produces  basically  grass-fed  cat- 
tle and  finds  those  cattle  effectively  shut 
out  from  any  markets,  because,  being 
grass  fed.  they  cannot  accumulate  the 
kind  of  fat  required  to  put  them  in  a 
higher  choice  grade,  he  feels  this  might 
be  a  practical  way  to  help  the  producers 
of  meat. 

Mr.  EI  LENDER.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  Should  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement,  Mr.  President. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  al- 
ready taken  some  tentative  steps  in  this 
direction.  The  Senator  from  Utah  real- 
izes that  and  appreciates  it.  but  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  amendment  is  to 
encourage  the  Secretary  not  to  make  an- 
other temporary  study  of  the  problem, 
but  to  look  at  all  of  its  facets,  and  give 
us  now.  after  more  than  20  years,  an- 
other complete  overall  review  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, w^ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  am  happy  to  jdeld. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  good  amendment.  I  hope  it 
will  be  agreed  to.  I  should  like  to  ask 
1  or  2  questions  for  the  purpose  of  an 
interpretation  of  the  amendment,  should 
it  become  part  of  the  bill. 

I  was  wondering  whether  the  term 
"producers"  would  include  meatpacking 
establishments,  as  well  as  growers  of  live- 
stock. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  was  the  thought 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  it  wotild 
not  include  anyone  except  those  who 
were  handling  livestock  as  livestock,  that 
it  would  not  Include  the  processors. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  was 
asking  the  question  because  in  parts  of 
the  West  there  are  several  small  pack- 
ing plants,  and  their  output  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  use  the  services 
of  a  meat  grader  throughout  the  full 
week  of  their  operations.    At  one  point 

1  have  in  mind,  particularly,  there  is  an 
inspector  who  grades  meat  and  inspects 
it  for  the  purpose  of  sale  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  in  that  area. 
He  is  accredited  insofar  as  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  concerned,  and  he 
buys  meat  for  at  least  two  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  Yet.  imder 
the  current  regulations,  he  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  grading  of  meat  which  is  sold  to 
the  general  public.  Consequently,  this 
relatively  small  packing  plant  finds  it 
necessary,  if  it  wishes  to  offer  graded 
beef  to  the  public,  to  bring  an  inspector 
from  a  distance  of  from  300  to  400  miles. 
The  plant  has  a  chance  of  going  in  1  or 

2  directions  to  obtain  an  inspector;  and 
the  inspector  would  go  there  for  possibly 
1  day's  work  a  week.  That  would  add 
as  much  as  $7  to  the  cost  of  handling 
each  carcass.  There  is  a  federally  ac- 
credited inspector  there,  who  grades  and 
inspects  meat  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities;  and  it  always  reemed 
to  me  that  it  was  a  little  stuffy  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
require  that  another  grader  be  employed 
to  grade  the  meat  to  be  sold  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

So  I  hope  that  the  study  of  the  re- 
gional problems  will  include  a  study  of 
the  regional  problem  faced  by  these  iso- 
lated packing  plants  which  do  not  have 
enough  work  to  justify  the  employment 
of  a  meat  grader  full  time.  I  hope  that 
problem  will  be  included  in  the  survey. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  view  of  the  legis- 
lative history  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  made,  I  am  certain  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  take 
cognizance  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  do 


so  if  the  author  of  the  amendment  would 
say  he  hopes  that  would  be  done.  But 
under  the  first  answer  the  Senator  from 
Utah  gave  to  me,  I  am  afraid  the  De- 
partment would  not  feel  that  it  had  such 
a  responsibility. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  anxious  to  keep 
the  amendment  within  the  framework 
of  an  agricultural  bill.  When  we  begin 
to  deal  with  problems  in  regard  to  meat- 
packers,  it  seems  to  me 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  that 
situation  affects  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem very  much,  because  otherwise  this 
particular  plant — as  its  managers  have 
indicated  to  me — probably  will  have  to 
go  out  of  the  business  of  packing  and 
processing  beef.  If  that  occurs,  the 
regional  market  for  the  raisers  of  live- 
stock will  be  weakened. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  so  skilled  in  phrasing  legislative  pro- 
posals as  is  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoniy].  So  I 
do  not  feel  capable  of  developing  the 
proper  language  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me,  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 
Mr.      CAPEHART.    Certainly      this 
amendment    applies    to    studying    the 
methods  of  grading  used  by  the  proc- 
essors, does  it  not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  certainly  would  be 
willing  to  expand  the  amendment  so  as 
to  have  that  included. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  like  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  favor  it  100  percent;  and 
I    think    the    amendment    should    be 
adopted.     I  had  in  mind  offering  just 
such  an  amendment.    But  I  think  the 
amendment    must    include    processors, 
because  the  grading  is  really  done  after 
the  animal  is  killed  and  becomes  a  car- 
cass.   That  is  when  the  grading  is  really 
done,  insofar  as  the  consumers  are  con- 
cerned. 
Mr.  BENNETT.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    When  the  proces- 
sor buys  an  animal,  he  buys  it  on  the 
basis  of  his  hope  that  when  the  animal 
is  killed,  when  it  is  butchered,  and  after 
it  has  been  cleaned,  it  will  come  within 
a  certain  grade.    So  I  think  the  amend- 
ment must  include  both  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  grading  methods 
used  by  those  who  buy  from  the  farm- 
ers and  an  investigation  and  study  of 
the  grading  methods  used  by  the  proc- 
essors after  the  animals  are  processed 
and  become  carcasses. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  sug- 
gested that  the  addition  of  the  word 
"processors",  before  the  words  "and  pro- 
ducers," in  line  10,  on  page  1  of  the 
amendment,  would  take  care  of  that 
situation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  So  at  that  point  in 
the  amendment,  the  words  "consumers, 
processors,  and  producers"  will  be  used? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  "consumers, 
processors,  and  producers  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  country." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  that  be  in 
Une  8? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No;  in  line  10,  the 
bottom  line  on  that  page. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  ez- 
plred» 

Mr.  BKNNFTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  f rwn  Utah  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  often 
thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  the  Con- 
gress should  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  methods  of  grading  meat, 
because  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  processors  and  the  buyers  of  live 
antmaUt  do  not  find  themselves  in  a 
squeeze— I  shall  put  it  that  way.  in  order 
to  be  kind — and  are  not  hurting   the 

farmer 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  I  think  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  are  not  cheat- 
ing the  farmer,  if  I  may  say  so.  For  ex- 
ample, they  buy  20  head  of  cattle,  and 
say.  'T  think  they  will  be  'prime',"  where- 
as later  it  may  be  found  that  they  are 
graded  as  "choice."  Or  the  buyer  may 
say.  "I  do  not  think  these  cattle  will  be 
•prime';  I  think  they  will  be  'choice'." 
Then  he  buys  them  as  "choice,"  but  later 
they  are  graded  as  "prime";  or  the  buyer 
may  buy  cattle  he  thinks  will  be  graded 
as  "prime" ;  but  when  they  are  processed, 
the  grader  may  say.  "No.  they  are  not 
•prime';  they  are  'choice'."  So  there  is 
a  twilight  zone  there. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  there  always  will 
be. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  a  twiUght 
sone  in  which  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
farmer  is  not  being  hurt. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  amendment  is  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  such  choices,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  area  of  the  twilight  zone. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
favor  that;  and  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  will  add  the  word 
"processors,"  so  as  to  include  the  grading 
of  the  carcass,  after  the  animal  is 
butchered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  modify  my  amendment  by 
adding  the  word  "processors."  before  the 
words  "and  producers."  in  line  10  of  the 
amendment,  on  the  first  page. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  right  to 
modify  his  own  amendment,  and  it  will 
be  so  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  familiar  with  the 
price  study  recently  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  I  presume  that  the 
proposed  study  will  be  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  that  it  will 
use  funds  it  now  has;  and  that  in  obtain- 
ing— as  required  by  the  amendment — 
help  from  the  land-grant  colleges,  ex- 
penditures in  addition  to  those  now  pro- 
vided for  will  not  be  entailed.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  does  not  feel 
that  it  is  in  a  position  at  this  moment — 
without  having  an  opportxmity  to  study 
the  amendment — to  say  exactly  how 
much  this  program  would  cost.  But 
the  largest  estimate  is  that  it  might  cost 
$50,000  more  than  the  funds  the  Depart- 
ment now  has  available. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  amend- 
ment does  not  contain  provision  for 
funds,  does  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No;  the  amendment 
provides  an  authorization;  and  the  De- 
partment would  have  to  obtain  additional 
funds  from  Congress,  if  the  Department 
could  not  find  the  necessary  funds  in  its 
present  appropriations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  studies 
which  were  made  in  regard  to  price 
squeezes  were,  as  I  understand,  made  by 
the  Department  with  funds  it  had  on 
hand,    and    no    special    appropriations 

were  made.    

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  hope  the 
Department  could  do  the  same  in  this 
case;  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Case]  has  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose might  properly  be  obtained  under 
section  221. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I.  too,  express  that 
hope,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  wish  to  say  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  own  time  I  should  like  to  ask  several 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  no  time,  un- 
less time  is  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  hope  to  obtain 
some  time  from  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  do  not  get  good  legislation  here,  at 
least  we  get  amusement. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Utah  be  kind 
enough  to  examine  lines  5  and  6  of  the 
amendment?  From  them  he  will  find 
that  the  study  which  he  is  asking  to 
have  undertaken  will  be  of  the  existing 
system  of  grading  beef.  veal,  lamb,  and 
mutton.  I  assume  that  he  meant  by 
that  the  inspection  system  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  was  not  referring  to  the  mechanical 
process  by  which  individuals  inspect  the 
carcasses. 
Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  By  the  use  of  the 
word  "system, "  he  was  referring  to  the 
standards. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    To  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  BENNETT.    The  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     That  is  correct 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  some 
grading— if  one  is  to  believe  the  adver- 


tisements of  the  chain  stores  which  sell 
meat — which  is  done  by  the  chain  stores? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  It  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  we  can 
legislate  only  with  respect  to  Federal 
grading. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  we  could 
ask  the  Secretary  U)  make  a  study  of  the 
existing  system  of  grading  whether  by 
pubhc  or  private  authority,  and  thus 
broaden  his  study. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Could  that  be  accom- 
plished by  making  the  word  "system" 
plural,  without  specifying  them? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  would  rather 
say  "by  public  or  private  authority." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  no  objection  to  that  modifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  adopt  that  modification,  so  as  to 
read  "the  existing  system,  by  public  or 
private  authority,  of  grading  beef,"  and 
so  forth.  The  additional  words  would 
be  inserted  after  the  word  "system.** 
Will  the  Senator  accept  that  modifica- 
tion?   

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss it  briefiy. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Then  allow  me  to 
make  one  or  two  further  observations 
within  my  5  minutes. 

I  think  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  CaseI 
and  by  the  Senator  from  g  Indiana 
[Mr.  CAPEHART]  is  absolutely  essential, 
namely,  that  the  words  "and  processors" 
be  inserted  at  the  appropriate  place,  be- 
cause this  is  a  problem  which  alTects  the 
producer. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  the  man  I 
was  interested  in. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  He  is  affected  by 
the  manner  in  which  his  live  meat  is 
processed;  and  the  consumer  is  affected 
also  by  the  manner  in  which  the  proces- 
sor acts.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  insert  the  words  "and 
processors." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  affects  the  con- 
sumer, because  he  wants  honesty.  He 
wants  to  know  that  he  is  getting  exactly 
what  is  specified.  It  affects  the  fanner, 
because  he  wants  his  animals  graded  in 
the  right  category,  so  that  he  will  get 
the  right  price,  based  upon  whether  they 
are  prime,  choice,  utility,  or  commercial. 
The  consumer  wants  to  know  that  he  is 
getting  exactly  what  is  specified,  no  more 
no  less.  But  the  problem  is.  Are  the 
processors,  the  packers,  paying  the  farm- 
ers the  proper  price  for  the  grade  of 
cattle  they  are  buying  from  them?  That 
is  the  question  I  want  investigated,  above 
everything  else. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  quite  right.  We  are  in  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    We  agree  on  that. 

Let  me  comment  on  the  Senator's 
earlier  suggestion.  The  thing  that  wor- 
ries the  Senator  from  Utah  about  ex- 
tending this  investigation  to  cover  all 
systems  of  grading  is.  first,  the  cost;  and. 
second,  the  difficulties  the  Department 
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might  have  In  finding  complete  informa- 
tion. The  language  of  the  amendment 
is  'a  full  and  complete  study."  For  ex- 
ample, what  about  a  system  used  by  a 
packer  who  does  not  use  Federal  grades, 
but  who  chooses  to  sell  his  meat  under 
a  private  label?  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, in  his  comments,  indicated  that 
he  has  the  impression  that  the  chain- 
stores  do  their  own  grading.  It  is  the 
impression  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  practically  all  the  chainstores  rely 
on  Federal  grading,  and  advertise  that 
fact. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  have  seen  sev- 
eral advertisements  of  some  of  the  big 
chains  which  do  not  refer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  grading.  They 
have  their  own  system.  It  may  be  only 
a  term  of  advertising,  but  I  think  if  we 
are  to  do  justice  to  the  producer — and 
that  is  what  the  Senator  wants  to  do — 
we  must  deal  with  the  processor  in 
ever>thing  he  does,  and  with  the  dis- 
tributor, who  may  have  some  system  of 
grading. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  the  fear  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has.  If  he  makes 
this  investigation  so  broad  that  it  covers 
all  programs  of  grading  livestock,  the 
Department  may  say  that  it  is  impossible 
of  administration. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  have  yet  to  see 
an  investigation  resolution  passed  by 
either  House  of  Cons^ress  that  did  not 
order  a  full  and  complete  investigation. 
How  extensive  the  investigation  finally 
turns  out  to  be  depends  upon  what  de- 
velops, and  what  time  members  of  the 
committee  can  give  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  will  accept  the  suggested 
modifications. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  would  like  to  follow  up  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  his  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  and  modify  his  amendment  so  as 
to  provide  that — 

The  Secretary  la  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
existing  systems  of  grading  beef,  veal,  lamb, 
and  mutton,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  such  systems  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both  conaumers,  processors,  and 
producers. 

I  hope  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming.  The  word 
•processors"  will  be  added  at  the  appro- 
priate places. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  that  wiU 
cover  the  situation,  in  view  of  the  col- 
loquy which  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  number  of  telegrams  which 
I  have  received  from  producers  and 
processors  scattered  around  the  country, 
indicating  their  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Albaitt,  Ouo.,  March  14, 195$. 
Senator  Wallack  F.  Beknxtt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Believe  it  vital  to  the  livestock  and  meat 
Industry  and  also  to  consumers  Interest  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  authorized  to 
make  an  objective  study  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Grading  Service.  Strongly  xirge  legislation 
to  this  eCtect. 

D.  B.  Nebekgall, 
President,  NebergaU  Meat  Co. 

Pico,  CALrr.,  March  13, 1959. 
Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Urge  a  thorough  study  of  the  Federal  meat 
grading  system  to  determine  If  present  sys- 
tem fills  requirements.  Believe  It  would  be 
to  the  Interest  of  producers  and  packers  as 
weU  as  consumers. 

E.  B.  Manninq  tt  Son. 

Salt  Lake  Cttt,  Utah,  March  t,  1959. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Believe  your  proposed  study  on  beef  grad- 
ing Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  for  the 
Industry.     We  support  you  In  this  study. 

EDWAEO  S.  CKAWrORO, 

Executive    Secretary.    Utah    Cattle- 
men's Association. 

Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah,  March  8. 1959. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Approve  of  your  proposed  study  on  meat 
grading.     Believe  it  offers  possibilities. 
Eloon  K.  Barker, 
Chairman,    Utah   State  Department 
o/  Agriculture. 

Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah.  March  7,  1959. 
Hon.  Wallac  F.  Bennett, 
Senator,  State  of  Utah, 

United  States  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
United  States  meat  grading  of  Iamb  detri- 
ment both  producer  and  consumer.  Sea- 
sonal changes  make  grading  specifications 
impractical.  Consumers  object  overfat 
lambs.  Chain  stores  use  only  graded  choice 
lambs.  Lambs  of  good  quality  arc  vulner- 
able. Uncertainty  in  grading  means  pro- 
ducer selling  United  States  grades  not  lambs. 
We  favor  study  meat  grading  careful  divi- 
sion making  survey. 

Jas.  a.  Hooper. 
Secretary,  Utah  Woolgrowers. 

WiNNEMuccA,  Nev.,  March  7, 1959. 
Senator  Wallace  Bennett. 

Washintgon,  D.  C: 
Am  in  full  accord  with  your  biU  relative 
beef  grading.     Believe  revision  very  neces- 
sary. 

RuLON  P.  Peterson. 

Madera,  Calzt..  March  9, 1959. 
Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Extremely  Important  that  a  study  be  made 
of  Federal  grading  service  particularly  with 
reference  to  consumer  acceptance  and  its 
effect  on  livestock  producers  and  feeders. 
Strongly  urge  enactment  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  this  effect. 

CORNELIOXTS  C.  NOBLK, 

President,  Nobles  Independent  Meat  Co. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  basis  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remaining  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    One  minute. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  for  bringing  this  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  this  evening.  I 
have  received  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  Livestock  Associa- 
tion in  Wichita  last  week,  urging  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  providing 
for  such  a  study.  The  Kansas  Livestock 
Association,  as  well  as  the  farmers  and 
livestock  men  of  Kansas  generally,  not 
only  favor  legislation  of  this  character, 
but  stress  the  urgency  of  it.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  pending  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  unused  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  unused 
time  of  the  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ail  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  thi  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
"Tttle  Vn — Miscellaneous 

"SURVET  or  existing  ST:iTEM  OF  GRADING  MEAT 

"Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  existing  systems  of  grad- 
ing beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  such  systems 
serve  the  best  interests  of  laoth  consumers, 
processors,  and  producers.  In  making  such 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  problems  of  consumers,  processors, 
and  producers  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
country,  and  In  the  course  of  such  study  he 
shall  vise  the  services  and  facilities  of  land 
grant  colleges  wherever  practicable.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  the  results  of  his 
study  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  may  deem  desirable  for  improvement  in 
such  systems." 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  designated 
"3-8-56-J." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.     At  the  end 
of  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 
Title  VII — Import  Quota  oh  Woolen  Fabrics 

SfTATEMENT  Or  POLICT 

Sec.  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  wool  and  woolen  fabrics  are 
strategic  commodities,  that  it  is  important 
to  the  national  welfare  and  security  that  a 
strong  woolen  manufacturing  Industry  be 
maintained,  and  that  fat  these  reasons  it  is 
essential  that  a  quota  on  imports  of  woolen 
fabrics  be  established  for  the  protection  of 
such  industry. 
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CSTABLXSHJfXltT  OF  Q170T* 

Sac.  703.  The  quantity  of  woTen  fabrics, 
wbolly  or  In  chief  value  of  wool,  provided  for 
m  paragraphs  1108  and  1109  (a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  which  may  be  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption during  any  calendar  year  shall  not 
exceed  on  a  square-yard  basis  5  percent  of 
tiM  praduction  at  ?**"**■*  fabrlca  In  the 
United  States  d\uing  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  provide  an  import 
quota  on  woolen  fabrics.  The  situation 
at  the  present  time  is  that  over  the 
period  of  the  last  3  years  more  than  125 
woolen  mills  in  this  country  have  been 
forced  to  close  their  doors.  We  find  our- 
■elTes  in  a  position  where  the  imports 
of  woolen  fabrics  have  increased  to  such 
m9ortk>n8  that  the  producers  of  woolen 
fabrics  in  this  country  are  unable  to  meet 
the  competition  from  abroad. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  showing  the 
increases  in  imports,  by  square  yards, 
from  1929  to  1955.  I  ask  unanimous 
iconsent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fabrics  whollf  or  in  chief  value  of  woot— 
Pars,  lioa  arui  1109 A 
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Domestic 
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5.  US 

IttU     . 

'6.60 

>  Estlaiatfd. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  since  1950  the 
Imports  have  increased  more  than  100 
percent.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  provide  that  imports  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
production,  on  a  square  yard  basis,  of  the 
preceding  year. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for 
a  long  p>enod  of  years  prior  to  1952  the 
imports  ranged  from  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  up  to  around  SV,  percent. 
Therefore  the  5-percent  average  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  figure. 

Furthermore  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  trade-agreement  con- 
vention held  in  Geneva  in  1948  this  de- 
cision was  arrived  at: 

The  right  Is  reserved  by  the  United  States 
to  Increase  to  45  percent  the  ad  valorem 
part  of  the  rate  on  any  fabrics  which  are 
entered  In  any  calendar  year  In  excess  of 
an  aggregate  quantity  by  weight  of  5  percent 
of  the  average  annual  production  of  similar 
fabrics  tn  the  United  States  during  the  3 
Immediately   preceding   years. 

I  submit  that  under  the  existing  Trade 
Agreements  Act  5  percent  is  considered 
to  be  a  figure  beyond  which  the  imports 


should  not  go,  and  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  to  curtail  the  imports. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  take  some  steps  to  protect  not  only 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  over 
100  of  whom  have  been  forced  to  close 
their  doors,  but  also  the  skilled  crafts- 
men employed  in  such  factories,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. I  do  not  know  the  exact  number 
of  employees  in  the  woolen  mills  in  the 
United  States  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment  during  the  past  5 
years,  but  I  have  been  advised  that  it 
is  tn  excess  of  125,000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  end  result 
of  the  situation  which  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  that  we  are  exporting  our 
jobs  abroad,  we  are  making  employ- 
ment for  people  in  foreign  lands,  and  we 
are  suSering  a  terrific  loss  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Someone  might  inquire  as  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in 
this  proposal.  I  must  admit  that  we 
have  no  woolen  manufacturers  in 
Wyoming.  However,  the  only  customers 
we  have  for  our  raw  wool  are  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  As  a  result,  we 
must  aline  ourselves  with  them,  so  that 
we  will  have  some  customers  to  whom  we 
can  sell  our  raw  wool.  There  is  no  other 
reason  why  I  am  interested  in  the  pro- 
posal. Under  the  Wool  Act,  the  United 
States  undertakes  to  pay.  from  tariff 
receipts,  the  difference  between  the 
average  price  received  by  the  wool  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  and  62  cents  a 
pound.  If  much  of  the  business  con- 
tinues to  go  abroad — that  is.  If  our 
people  buy  more  and  more  fabrics  made 
in  Japan  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world — the  price  of  wool  will  decline  to 
the  point  where  payments  made  by  the 
Treasury  out  of  tariff  receipts  will  in- 
crease. Of  course,  it  is  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country  that  we  reduce 
such  payments  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming  of  course  knows 
the  purpose  of  the  Wool  Act  very  well, 
because  he  had  a  leading  part  in  its  en- 
actment. The  question  which  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  has  practically 
been  answered  by  what  he  has  said  with 
reference  to  the  Wool  Act.  I  should 
like  to  pose  this  question  directly  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  not  feel  that  it  would  leave  the 
Government  in  a  very  Inconsistent  po- 
sition if.  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Wool  Act,  which  was  passed  by  Congress 
tmder  the  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
ministration, with  very  strong  support 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  which 
set  up  a  program  for  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  wool,  it  should  turn  around 
and  permit  the  importation  of  wool  to 
continue  to  the  point  where  it  would 
depress  the  market  for  raw  wool? 


Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  entirely  correct.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  attempted  to  approach 
this  matter  on  a  fair  and  reasonable 
basis.  I  have  not  attempted  to  cut  oft 
the  imports  entirely.  I  have  taken  the 
figure  which  was  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Government  itself  at  the  Trade 
Agreements  Convention  In  Geneva  in 
1948.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  lime  has 
come  when  the  United  States  must  step 
in  and  protect  not  only  the  producers  of 
raw  wool  and  the  manufacturers,  but 
also  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
plants  which  process  the  raw  wool  and 
manufacture  fabrics  from  the  raw  wool. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And.  if 
I  may  add,  also  to  protect  the  policy  of 
the  Government  itself  in  establLshing 
the  floor  it  has  placed  under  the  domes- 
tic wool  price. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 
Also  to  protect,  as  I  said  before,  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  which  also 
is  concerned  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  Rlad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  it 
not  also  true  that  wool  and  woolen  goods 
are  a  critical  war  material? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  If  we 
do  not  keep  up  the  growing  and  manu- 
facture of  wool  in  the  United  States,  in 
case  of  a  worldwide  war,  our  Army  might 
not  be  properly  clothed. 

Mr,  BARRETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  everyone  knows,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  the  Nation.  As  the  Senator  him- 
self knows,  one  of  the  factors  which  lost 
the  war  for  Hitler  and  for  Germany  was 
that  the  Germans  had  to  rely  on  syn- 
thetics, instead  of  on  woolen  fabrics. 

Conpress  has  declared  as  its  policy 
that  wool  is  a  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terial necessary  for  the  defense  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  withdraws  his 
amendment.  Are  there  further  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  this  evening? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  offer  an  amendment,  to  be  dis- 
cussed tomorrow.  It  is  an  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  WillmmsI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1.  and 
myself,  which  would  eliminate  the  use 
of  the  dual  parity  formula  permitted 
by  the  bill. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chttf  Clerk.  On  page  4,  It  Is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  14  through 
22,  as  follows: 

PAUTT   rORlCTTLA 

Sk.  I0«.  Section  301  (a)  (1)  (O)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1988.  as 
amended  (providing  for  a  dual  parity  for- 
mula). Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowing: "as  of  any  date  during  the  6-year 
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period  beginning  January  1,  1950. "  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough  study  of 
possible  methods  of  Improving  the  parity 
formula  and  report  thereon,  with  his  recom- 
mendations, to  Congress  within  6  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  just  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  be  the  pending  ques- 
tion tomorrow. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  again  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  planned  to  have  the  Senate 
meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
and  remain  in  session  as  late  as  11  o'clock 
or  11:30  tomorrow  night.  We  are  anx- 
ious to  finish  the  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill.  We  think  it  is  imperative  that 
it  be  finished  this  week,  and  the  earlier 
the  better.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

NEEDED:  A  MI&SION  66  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  RECREATION  FA- 
CILITIES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  about  the  need 
for  a  mission  66  for  national-forest  rec- 
reation facilities,  and  an  editorial  on 
the  subject  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
of  March  5.  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statemkkt  bt  Sknatob  Bennett 
needed:    a  mission   ee  fob  national-fobest 

BECBEATIONAI.    rACIUTIES 

Our  national -forest  recreation  areas  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  national  slums  unless 
Congress  takes  positive  remedial  action  Im- 
mediately. 

Because  of  InsufBclent  funds,  coupled  with 
the  meteoric  rise  In  public  use,  forest  sani- 
tation and  recreation  facilities  are  woefully 
inadequate  to  meet  existing  needs.  The  re- 
sulting unsanitary  conditions,  unsatisfac- 
tory water  systems  and  toilets,  worn-out 
fire  grates,  and  Increased  fire  hazards  In 
the  overcrowded  recreation  areas  are  Imper- 
iling the  Nation's  her.lth  and  safety.  Mean- 
while, the  $30  million  Federal  Government 
investment  In  national-forest  campground 
and  picnic  facilities  Is  falling  to  pieces  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

Forty-five  million  Americans  visited  and 
enjoyed  forest -recreational  facilities  In  19S5, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates.  This 
represents  an  Increase  of  5  million  over  1954 
and  exceeds  the  18  million  visitors  In  1946 
by  2'2  times,  a  Jump  of  153  percent  In  9 
years. 

Pew  people  realize  that  almost  as  many 
people  use  and  visit  our  national -forest 
recreation  areas  as  visit  our  national  parks 
and  monuments.  In  1955,  50  million  visitors 
were  logged  at  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments whlld  45  million  were  tallied  In  for- 
est-recreation areas  during  the  same  year 
exclusive  of  casual  passers-by  on  forest  high- 
ways. 

I  am  sure  the  other  Members  of  Congress 
share  my  pleasure  at  the  emphasis  which 
President  Elsenhower's  10-year  Mission  66 
program  has  placed  on  the  national  parks 
and  monuments,  an  emphasis  which  Is  well 
deserved  and  long  overdue.  A  similar  em- 
phasis should  now  be  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment and  modernization  of  our  forest  parks. 
We  need  a  Mission  66  for  our  forests. 


A  national  problem 

There  are  4.400  camp  and  picnic  areas  on 
the  151  national  forests  located  In  39  States 
and  Alaska.  Some  700  of  these  are  located 
near  main  United  States  and  State  highways 
and  are  convenient  for  overnight  stops  by 
tourists.  The  rest  are  located  along  sec- 
ondary roads  and  are  often  many  miles  from 
main  tourlist  routes  and  are  Ideal  for  camp- 
ers. 

Forests  are  national  assets:  Our  forests 
are  In  every  r/ay  priceless  national  assets. 
Even  on  a  harcl  dollars-and-cents  basis,  our 
national  forests  turn  Into  the  Treasury  more 
than  It  costs  to  operate  them  and  this  is 
true  even  though  25  percent  of  the  forest 
receipts  are  appropriated  to  the  States  as 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes.  The  year  1955 
Is  a  typical  year  in  which  forest  receipts 
totaled  9S4.120.150  while  expenditures  on 
the  forests  came  to  only  $74,647,903. 

It  Is  time  to  re-Invest  a  modest  portion 
of  these  funds  to  modernize  and  expand  our 
prescnt  inadequate  recreational  and  sanitary 
facilities. 

Thirty-nine  SUtes  directly  affected:  39 
States  of  the  Union  are  intimately  and  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  recreational  program  of 
the  Forest  Service  as  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Total  recreation  use  of  national  forest  areas 
in   1954    (other   than   highioays) 


CCC  boys  to  accommodate  only  10  million  to 
15  million  visitors.  The  following  table 
charts  this  remarkable  growth  In  the  num- 
ber of  visitors: 


Total 

Total  visits 

Man -days 

Alabama....... .... 

103. 3M) 
197. 87« 

1,  rfM.  4«2 
M«.  K13 

6. 95.V  .STfi 

W*i.  010 
5C.2.WI0 

1.4fi.V«2i5 

312.300 

77.670 

142.000 

95.3)0 

14.400 

1.027.753 
f.23. 423 
23H.  900 
f>l».3«7 

1,3I1.44.S 

31,tf70 

247.930 

93'.,  576 

l,41»,!infi 

I,935.7tM 

117.600 

14.'J/« 

2,«04.04l 
WO,  000 
IV,.  475 
277, 6«0 

1.432.330 

1.111.500 
19»..-)00 

5,750.400 
77.200 

_   580,700 

1,913.488 
374,053 
341.800 
M1,W5 

69  090 

.\Usks  . 

.Ktmhtw  .._.......... 

.^rkansali .. 

30r).  .^4« 

2.003.(j;« 

4H9.  634 

17  295  'W7 

("nlifrTTiis  .. . . 

C'(>lorft'io    ................ 

5  106  i:il 

Florida  ...... . 

l,0sy,680 
435  625 

Cii-orcia 

Mslio  

2,393.302 

146.100 

32,440 

Illinois 

In>liana  ..._    . .. 

Ki'iiiutky ....... 

l.oui.^iana... .. 

191.900 
143  717 

Nlrii!»o       ........... 

11  375 

Michigan  

1. 497. 445 

Minn*-$<>ui 

M  L<«.<lssippl . 

1,374,428 
145.000 

^tis^oiiri     .................. 

439. 104 

Montana ..... 

1.  G2K.  R91 

Nehre.<ks .. . .... 

7,993 

Nevada 

311.322 

New  Hampshire ... 

68r(.  440 

New  Moxu-o     ....... . 

North  Carolina .... 

1.  535.  488 
1,  V^h,  431 

Ohio . 

49.  iMO 

Oklalifrms. ............. 

14,950 

()rrn>n    ..;... 

I'mnsylvania      

3,731,.>I3 
6(M.5O0 

PurrU)  Itico 

.'^ulh  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota..... 

131. 3S8 

UI.542 

1.682,105 

Trnwssw      

S04. 445 

Ti'\as 

148,. 125 

luh      

$.553,702 

ViTniont 

79.250 

742.710 

WR.shineton 

West  Viirinia 

\Vis<>onsin 

W  >uniu)g... .... 

2,757.049 
322,008 
416.467 

1.337.441 

Total 

40,304,037 

(4, 846, 628 

It  Is  startling  to  observe  that  the  forest 
recreational  areas  of  13  States  had  over  1 
mllUon  visitors  in  1954  with  the  highest. 
California,  reaching  nearly  7  million.  More- 
over, 22  States  had  over  500,000  visitors. 
This  Is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
number  of  visitors  for  1955  will  undoubted- 
ly be  from  10  to  15  percent  higher  in  vir- 
tually every  one  of  the  39  States. 

Need  for  increased  funds 

The  present  sad  state  of  recreation  and 
sanitation  facilities  in  the  national  foresU 
arises  from  two  basic  factors,  the  first  of 
which,  the  great  expansion  in  public  use,  I 
have  already  referred  to: 

1.  Expansion  In  public  use:  45  million 
people  in  1955  used  the  facilities  of  the  na- 
tional forests  for  recreation,  facilities  which 
were  largely  built  during  the  1930's  by  the 


dumber  of  visitors  to  the  national 
utilization  of  the  recreation 
calendar  year  1924  to  present 
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forests  for 
resources, 

4.  660,  389 
6,622.206 
6,  044,  267 

6,  136,  813 
6.550.317 

7.  132,  058 
6,910,924 
8.073,917 

7,  895,  843 
8,165,521 

8,  580,  806 

9,  718,  330 
10,  781,  094 
11.832,658 
14,  495,  274 
14,331,861 
16,  162,  967 
18,  004,  785 
10.  407,  120 

6.  274.  659 

7,  151,953 
10,  074,  089 
18,  240,  677 
21,330,751 
24, 010,  964 

26,  080,  255 

27,  367,  797 
29.  950. 252 
33,  G06,  885 
35,  403,  050 
40,  304.  037 

The  great  expansion  In  the  number  of 
isitors  has  far  outstripped  the  available 
acilities.  The  annual  increase  in  use  has 
averaged  10  Vi  percent  per  year  for  the  last 
3  years,  with  all  indications  pointing  to  the 
same  high  continuing  rate  of  growth  in  the 
future.  By  1960,  th^  number  of  visitors  will 
be  well  over  60  million  annually,  and  they 
will  be  using  facilities  designed  for  one- 
fourth  that  many  people  luiless  Congress 
takes  action  now. 

2.  Inadequate  funds:  The  second  factor  Is 
that  insufficient  money  has  been  appropri- 
ated over  the  years,  not  even  enough  to 
merely  maintain  existing  facilities.  Virtually 
no  money  whatever  has  been  spent  for  capital 
improvements  or  expansion  since  the  1930's. 
Consequently,  there  has  been  a  sharp  de- 
terioration. To  illustrate,  40  percent  of  the 
recreational  facilities  in  the  intermountain 
region  are  deteriorated  so  badly  that  they 
are  beyond  use.  Repair  and  replacement 
have  not  kept  up  with  wear  and  tear  and 
increased  use.  Congestion  Itself  has  resulted 
in  abuse  to  facilities  and  has  hastened  their 
deterioration. 

Present  appropriation  picture:  The  House 
Interior  Appropriation  bill  calls  for  a  $470,- 
000  Increase  over  last  year  for  "sanitation  and 
care  of  public  campgrounds,"  making  a  total 
of  $2,194,500.  However,  $3,400,000  is  needled 
diirlng  this  coming  year  Just  to  adequately 
maintain  already  existing  facilities.  If  the 
Hotise  bill  prevails,  even  with  the  welcome 
increase,  we  will  have  another  year  of  going 
down  hill  on  maintenance  with  nothing 
whatever  being  done  on  capital  improve- 
ments to  meet  the  greatly  expanded  need. 
Capital  improvements  needed 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  a  capital 
Investment  of  $7,169,000  is  needed  to  re- 
habilitate all  essential  existing  public-use 
areas  and  facilities.  However,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  existing  facilities  were  de- 
vised to  meet  the  need  of  the  1930's  while 
visitor  use  has  expanded  threefold  since  that 
time. 

The  capital  Investment  needed  to  expand 
the  capacity  of  existing  areas  and  to  con- 
struct new  areas  necessary  to  accommodate 
present  use  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  manner 
amounts  to  $17,135,000.    With  the  continuing 
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rls.  m  ui«.  It  U  probable  that  mor.  wUl  be  tie.  In  my  own  State.    However,  the  .Uu«-  w-te  U  done  by  Salt  L^«  City  and  Salt  Lake 

S^ed  to  meet  the  need,  for  Xuture  uee.  tlon  In  Utah  U  Imllar  to  that  oT  moet  other  ^^^^'"^^Jr^fp'^^^I^S^:  g^,™    ^   . 

wnen  we  consider  that  $30  mUUon  U  al-  SUtee;  eo  my  referring  to  Utah  condition*  Summary   of    Utah   neede.    Becauee   oi   a 

reaT  invee^fn    Screatlon^l     faclllUe.,  wUl.  In  largest,  have  general  application.  near-.tarv*tlon  -|VJn.?r1  "^'t  i^a' 

^upled  with  the  intense  public  demand  for  It  U  vlrtuaUy  Impoealble  to  find  a  picnic  fore.    ^«^»"°"»'  '»^""~  hJ^^wn    un 

~rJ.t  recreation,  quite  a«   much   bo  a.  the  spot  or   parking   place   in   any  of   the  can-  backlog    of    »'nP«''^*'»*">« .  ^J" ,  J™*"  „"P, 

demand    upon    our    national    parks,    more  yons    near   Salt   Lake   City   during   July   or  Moreover,  eipanded  use  h«  brought  a  need 

money  should  be  appropriated.    This  U  par-  August.     A  similar  condition  prevails  in  the  for  expanded  facllltles^A  summary  of  Im- 

UcuSirtrue   since   the   benefit   and    value  canyon,  near  Ogden  and  Logan.     It  U  not  mediate   needs  and   needs   by   IBSO  follows: 

which   our   citizens  receive   from  healthful  surprising  since  the  Wasatch  Korest  Is  the  j    immediate: 

outdoor  activity  Is  Incalculable.  third  most  visited  forest  In  the  United  State*  Administration  and  operation 

B,,..^.^^  a  .^«r  nerwn-Am     A  "miaaion   1994"  »lth  1.5«0.000  vlslU  in  1954.                                                      (annual) —     $170,000 

Proposed  »-»eor  projroTn.   a     mission  1964  overcrowding:     The    overcrowding    U    *>              Maintenance   (annual) 136.000 

Quite  obviously  all  of   the  necessary   Ini-  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  p^^ts  of  Mill  Creek  and  RestoraUon  of  e«UUng  facll- 

provements  cannot  be  undertaken  In  a  single  ^^^  Cottonwood  canyons  have  been  trampled                   it^^ 945.000 

year.    Therefore.  I  propose  an  8-year  program  ^^^^  ^^^  bedding  grounds  of  a  herd  of  sheep.  Construction    of    2.500    new 

for  our  national  forest  recreation  areas  which  .^^^  concentrated   use  of   the  forest   picnic                   y^n\U 1.411.000 

will    proceed    efflclently    to    meet    this    great  ^^^  ^^^p  g,o^^nds  not  only  damages  them  3    py  ,9^ 

national  need.    I  hope  that  my  colleagues  In  ^    recreational    places,    but    creates    severe  Administration  and  operation 

the  Senate  will  Join  with  me  and  at  the  end  ^^itatlon.   safety   and   ftre   problems.     Thl*                   (annual)        233.000 

of  the  8  years  we  will  be  able  to  point  to  our  ^.Q^^jition    u    doubly    critical    In    Utah    for               Maintenance    (annual) 1*0.000 

forest  parks  with  national   pride  Instead  of  practically    every    mounUm    stream    In    the  Construction  of  an  additional 

avoiding  them  as  national  slums.  ^^^^    j^    ^^^^   communltys    water   supply.                   3000    unlU 1.  MO.  000 

1.  Program    for    maintenance:    An    addl-  p^rther.  congestion   In  the   Improved  camp                                           

tlonal  tl-a  million  should  be  »dded  to  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  p^j,  p^p,.  »„  ^.  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Tribune  of  March  ». 

HouM     recommendations    of     %2  2     million  ti^ns  where  sanitary  and  safety  facilities  are  ,95^1 

making  a  total  of  93.4  million,  the  amount  provided     adding    tremendously   to   the  „                  ' 

needed  to  maintain  existing  facilities.     This  "derail    problenr  "kw    FoaniT    RacaiATioif    rsctLirm    Nrrara 

appropriation  would  have  to  be  scaled  up-  Twenty-five   percent   of   visitors   are  from  The  1956  appropriation  for  national  forest 

ward  over  the  8  years  reaching  a  total  of  W  7  ^^^   ^^   state     The   visitors   to   Utah    forest  recreational  faciUtle.  amounted  to  $1.670.(X)0. 

million   by    1964.     This   is   the   amount   the  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  means  all  from  Utah.     Fully  a   mere   pitUnce   considering   the   fact    that 

Forest   Service  estimates   will   be   needed   to  one-fourth  or  25  percent  come  from  other  44  million  recreational  visits  were  made  to 

maintain  the  expanded  facilities.  states  from  all  over  the  Union.  the  foi;e«u  last  year  and  that  camp  and  sanl- 

2.  Program  for  capital  Improvements:  Expanded  recreation  use  In  Utah:  Public  tatlon' facilities  are  steadily  deteriorating. 
There  U  no  money  In  the  present  budget  for  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  national  forests  of  Utah  for  The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  after 
capital  ImprovemenU  and  there  hasnt  been  recreation  ha.  increased  Irom  16  million  sharply  Increasing  the  national  parks  appro- 
any  since  the  1930*b.  This  year  $1.5  million  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^g  million  visits  In  1954.  This  prlatlon  thU  month,  approved  an  IncreaM 
should  be  appropriated:  next  year.  $3  "J'J-  ^oes  not  Include  another  2.415.000  who  of  •470.000  In  funds  for  the  Forest  Service  to 
lion;  and  M  million  each  year  through  fls-  traveled  over  the  highways  through  the  na-  step  up  a  program  for  sanitation  and  care  of 
cal  year  1964.  totaling  628  5  million  over  the  ^^^^^j  („regts  to  enjoy  the  scenery  while  public  camp  grounds.  While  the  sum  wlU 
8  years  to  meet  present  and  expanded  needs  p,^„ing  through.  be  put  to  good  use.  It  Is  only  a  third  of  the 
during  the  next  8  years.  Three    times    more    visitors    than    Yellow-  amount  required  to  construct  badly  needed 

The  total  additional  funds  for  malnte-  ^^^^  p^^^  Recreation  use  In  Utah  during  faclliUes  In  the  naUonal  f oresU  of  the  inter- 
nance  and  capital  improvements  during  the  ^^^.   ^^^^  ^^^,  ^^  exceed  that  of   1954  and  mountain  region  alone 

next  fiscal  year  if  this  program  is  aoopud  ^  ^^^^  ^^^j  ^  3  ^^^^^  ^j^^  annual  number  Senator  BBMNrrr  of  Utah  la  working  to  get 

I.  82.7  million,  making  a  grand  total  of  »4 . »  vniting   Yellowstone   National   Park,  and   It  funds    Increased    for    recreation,    watershed 

mlUlon    for   sanitation    and    care   of    public  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  number  visiting  all  the  na-  protection   and   range  reseedlng  on   the   na- 

campgrounds  under  the  Forest  Service  ap-  ^j^^^j  p^^ks  and  monuments  In  UUh.  tlonal  foresU  pointing  out  that  deterioration 

proprlatlon.                      .  ,    .        j«  .     .1        <.i  The  total  recreation   use  of   the   national  of  the  vital  natural  resource,  is  sheer  wasta 

Additional   funds  will   be  efficiently  utl-  jQ^ests  In  1954  shows  that  UUh  ranks  third  and  contrary  to  public  good 

Uzed:  I  am  sure  the  Forest  Service  can  ade-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  states  having  national  foresU,  and  While  more  and  more  fugitives  from  smog, 

quately  and  efflclently  utilize  the  Increased  ^^  „ceeded  only  by  California  and  Colorado,  noise,   congestion    and   tension    take   to   the 

funds    to    better    our      forest    parks        The  ^^  ^  estimated  that  use  by  1960  will  reach  woods  In  search  of  relaxation  and  recrwitlon. 

House  has  approved  a  $98  million  Increase  ^           i^^^.,     5  million   vislU  according  to  the   woods  themselves  are  seriously  endan- 

for    construction    alone    to    Inaugurate    the  j:^^^  ^^^^^^  g^^  national  forest  areas  have  de- 

Mlsslon   66    P^ognrn    for    the    Park    Service.  *"  j,          percent  of  facilities  deteriorated  to  terlorated   to   the   point   that   public   health 

The  Forest  Service  should  be  able  to  handle  ^orthlessness:  The  areas  Improved  for  pub-  and  safety  are  In  Jeopardy.     Since  the  Clvll- 

the  more  modest  $2.7  million  to  Inaugurate  ,j^    recreation    In    national    forests    In    UUh  lan  Conservation  ^rp.  was  abolished  In  the 

a    »il8aion84    ror  rorest  recreation      * ne  in-  ^^^  ^^^^  approximately  7J00  family  unlU  late   1930s,  practically  no  new  recreational 

^-•*^,^  r*°.         *  necessary  since  Mission  ^^^  ^^^^  mitalled  during  the  CCC  program  facilities  have  been  created  or  constructed. 

66  will  bring  increased  demands  on  the  na-  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^            ^  »i. 900.000.     Forty  percent  And  meantime,  the  bridges,  fireplaces,  toilet 

tlonal  foresU  for  two  reasons.     First,   most  ^,  ^^  facilities  of  the  entire  IntermounUln  facilities     and     other     ImprovemenU     con- 

J!^.^   H  J"l  ^aM^r-^rnr.^!    l^H     !«.nnrt'  «K»o"-  deluding  Utah,  have  depreciated  to  structed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  are  grad- 

rounded    by    national    foresU.    and     second.  ^                            ^^„  ^^  ^            ^  economl-  ually  breaking  up.                        *  -•           . 

new  campgrounds  In  the  foresU  adjacent  to      ^JCL i„,.,„«^     -n,,.  ^««„.  .  1^.  •„  tt»»k  ....       .                *  »w                 .  ^ 

the  manv   oarlta  are  conUmolaUd  to  serve  *^*''^  maintained.    This  means  a  loss  In  Utah  A  vUltor  to  any  of  the  congested  canyon. 

oark^Ultors                   conUmplaUd  to  serve  ^,  ^ ^^  j^^„y  ^^^^j^^  ^^  ^  j,^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^,  adjacent   to  Salt   Lake  City  in  summer  can 

/-„«»,«—    -K«,.i^    .,„,,^r+    thl.    ,,,r,<r^««,-  '"°'"*    ^han    doubled    and    will    shortly    be  testify  as  to  the  condition  of  the  dusty.  con- 
Congress    should    support    this    program:  ♦,,_,. ^  .  j     .     ■               ^     .      ^          ^        J        ^ 
Mv  otmxjse  in  calllnir  this  serious  oroblem  *''P'*^  gested  picnic  grounds.  Inadequate  roads  and 

JJ'th^^e'tlon  S  tS!  Snau  i  tSaf^  few  ee;tTv'n'e:dL'''Bv'l96orlI'e,Umaterthe;:  T"^'"^  ,""".   i^",*^'^  conscientious  efforU 

neoDle  realize   the  irravitv  of   the  situation  8*"^'^  needed.    By  1960  It  Is  estimated  there  by  forest  and  local  employees,  some  camp. 

Kg  oS^fatlonalTo^S  Jecreatlon^^^eas  *'"  ,^,  needed    another    3.000    units.      The  have  the  appearance  of  a  city  dump  at  the 

Equafly    few    know    how    extensively    these  capacly  of  the  Improved  areas  Is.  therefore,  end  of  a  Sunday  or  holiday, 

a/eas  are  used  by  the  American  people.     Be-  »»^'-»"^°8  »««»"»*  ^^e  growing  trends  for  In-  Recreational   use  of  foresU  In   the  InUr- 

cause  It  la  a  little-known  oroblem   I  thought  creased  public  use.  mountain  region  Jumped  from  2.295.000  In 

thrall  0I  mrconeaguIsirthTSnau  rum  T^' rT\  ^T^   °?^   '°'.  ""I**,!!^"  '"'   ^°  ^'''''^  "^'  ''"'      '^'''  "™*  P"^" 

wish  to  have  this  material  before  them,  since  ""    ,  '^l^   control:    Since    there    hasn  t    been  tern  holds  for  the  national  foresU  through- 

the  Interior  ApproprUtion   bill  will  shortly  *'*°"«/'  money  appropriated  since  the  1930s  out  Utah.     VlslU  Increased  from  1.567.000  In 

be  before  the  senate.    Hearing,  are  even  now  Z     >!Z    '"^'"^^^"f""    «"^  ""?,".°  """"'^  ^^^^  ^  3.918.000  In  1955.     The  toUl  for  the 

belnu  held  appropriated  for  caplUl  Improve-  region  Is  expected  to  go  well  over  7.500.000 

I  shall  also,  of  course,  present  this  pro-  ""V^  f *",?/!!*"•  **"*  ^'"'''."  ".''"'^  "?.  *V°"  ^^  ^^®°      '^  "^""^^  *"  ^^**  •*'°****  *****  "*•** 

posed  program  in  testifying  before  the  Sen-  <^***^  ^°   ^*"*'   ""  ."^^   ""^ /°'   sanlUtlon  ranks  third  highest  In  recreational  use  among 

Iitelnterlor    AppropriaUoM    Subcommittee  e,°"*'°'-   Public   safety,   and   Hre   protection,  the  39  States  In  which  national  forests  are 

presided  over  by  Senator  Hatoxn.  who  has  f*°  '"°"^''  ""t^     of*    ."m'I"*  ^.fan^PK^ound  located,  being  exceeded  only   by   CalUornU 

long  been  sympathetic  to  forest  needs.  ^.^^T^.T^L    ,„  ^*  »,        ?    "till    prevail    In  and  Colorado. 

The  need  U  urgent,  and  I  sincerely  hope  ma^r  canyons  In  UUh.  IncludUig  Logan  Can-  There  are  7.200  family  unlU  In  the  na- 
that  Congress  will  act  this  year  to  prevent  f°"  *"**  ^*«  Cottonwood.  There  has  been  tlonal  foresU  of  UUh  and  IIJOO  in  the 
our  foresU  from  becoming  a  national  dU-  "'*,  °n?°  •'''T''''""  °  ,a!i!I^''  *  ^^  P'*'"**''''  ®^  Improved  recreation  areas  In  the  Inter- 
grace  ^*  facilities  since  the  1930  8.  mounUln  region.    The  region  boasU  35  win- 

since  I  am  from  UUh,  I  am  naturally  best  Service  to  the  extent  of  their  means.     For  where   they   no   longer   can   be   mainUlned 

acquainted   with  forest  recreaUonal  lacUl-  example,  collection  of  garbage  and  human  economically.     The  region  U  now  underde- 
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veloped  by  more  than  8.700  family  picnic 
unlU  In  the  foresU  and  Utah  needs  4.500 
more  at  the  present  time,  and  by  1900  U 
expected  to  need  another  2.000.  Thus  the 
capacity  of  Improved  areas  I.  shrinking 
while  the  demand  U  increasing  startUngly. 
Public  tase  In  the  national  foresU  carries 
with  It  a  tremendous  responsibility  In  safety 
and  eanlUtlon.  Because  the  ponds  and 
streams  In  practically  every  canyon  of  the 
area  serve  some  community's  culinary  water 
needs.  sUndards  of  the  public  health  serv- 
ices must  be  met.  This  U  alMolutely  essen- 
tial In  this  semlarld  country  where  water 
Is  so  scarce.  Because  of  thU  need  and  that 
of  malnUinlng  public  safety  and  fire  pro- 
tection, funds  received  by  the  Forest  Service 
for  recreation  are  mostly  channeled  Into 
these  programs.  ThU,  of  course,  does  not 
bring  about  the  Increase  In  the  number  of 
camp  and  recreation  facilities  so  badly 
needed  to  accommodate  the  Increased  num- 
ber of  visitors. 

Labor  Is  the  main  Item  in  operation  and 
maintenance  oX  recreation  areas  and  wage 


rates  have  Increased  13  percent  In  recent 
years.  Because  of  this  the  increases  in  ap- 
proprUtloiu  for  recreational  use  up  to  tht. 
year  have  been  wiped  out. 

Efforu  are  being  made  to  spur  favorable 
interest  In  Congress  in  a  bill  to  set  aside  10 
percent  of  national -forest  recelpU.  up  to  $5V2 
million  annually  for  recreational  areas  and 
wildlife  ImprovemenU.  Some  observers  are 
not  optimistic  this  bill  will  be  adopted  this 
year. 

Whether  it  Is  or  not.  Congress  ha.  a  grave 
responsibility  to  Uke  prompt  action  to  re- 
lieve the  rundown  and  unsanitary  condi- 
tions growing  worse  throughout  the  over- 
used recreational  area,  of  the  national 
foresU. 


The  motion  wm  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  March  15,  1956,  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 


CONPIRMA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
March  13).  1956: 

COMMISSIONEK  OF  THE  DlSTHlCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

David  Brewer  Karrlck.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years  and 
until  his  successor  Is  appointed  and  qualified. 

DiSTXicT   or   Columbia   Rbdkvelopment 
Land  Agknct 

James  E.  Colllflower  to  be  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  for  a  term  of  5  years,  effective  on 
and  after  March  4.  1956. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Address  by  Hon.  WillUm  Lasfcr,  of 
North  Dakota,  Before  West  Virfiaia  Bar 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or    NOITII    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  14,  1956 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  I  delivered  an  address  at  the 
71st  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Bar 
Association.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  may  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Rxcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

JovmiLB  DnJMQtmfCT 

(By  Hon.  WnxuM  LANcm.  United  SUta* 
Senator  from  North  DakoU) 

Mr.    President,    Senator    Revercomb.    and 

friends,  I  cant  remember  when  I  have  had  a 

more  gracious  welcome  than  I  have  had  from 

your  president.  U.  O.  Young.    He  fixed  up  my 

room  most  beautifully,  and  in  addition  to 

the  flowers  and   fruit,  he  had  two  bottles 

which   apparently   contained   some   kind   of 

ttuff    that    my    friend    Chappie    Revercomb 

likes.      I  Laughter.  I 

When  Mr.  Revercomb  came  to  the  Senate, 
I  had  already  been  there  for  some  years. 
I  well  recollect  the  first  day  he  appeared  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  he  was 
a3signed.  A  bunch  of  us  were  sitting  around, 
waiting  for  a  quorum  to  appear,  and  we 
commenced  to  brag  about  the  States  from 
which  we  came.  I  told  a  little  story  about 
a  man  90  years  of  age  who  married  a  woman 
87.  out  at  home,  and  then  advertised  they 
wanted  to  buy  a  farm.  They  specified  just 
how  large  the  farm  was  to  be,  and  put  in 
this  clause,  that  this  farm  must  be  located 
near  a  schoolhouse.  It  didn't  bother  Chap- 
pie one  bit— he  said.  "Out  in  West  Virginia 
we  had  a  fellow  named  John  Jones.  A  law- 
yer appeared  from  England,  looking  for  a 
fellow  named  John  Jones.  80  years  old.  who 
had  Inherited  $100,000.  had  Inherited  a  title, 
and  other  property.  The  English  lawyer 
finally  located  a  John  Jones,  went  to  lila 
home  and  said,  "Does  John  Jones  live  here?" 


The  man  said.  "Yes."  The  lawyer  said.  "How 
old  are  you?"  The  man  answered,  "I  am 
60  years  old." 

The  Iswyer  said.  "You  are  not  the  man  I 

am  looking  for.     I  am   looking  for  a  John 

Jones  who  Is  80  years  old."    He  said.  "That's 

my  father:  he  lives  up  here  about  2  blocks." 

The  English  lawyer  went  over  there;  a  lady 
came  to  the  door,  greeted  him;  he  said.  "Is 
John  Jones  here?"  She  said.  "Yes.  he  lives 
here,  but  he  isn't  In  the  house  now."  The 
lawyer  said.  "Is  he  the  John  Jones  that  Is  80 
years  old?"  She  said,  "Yes,  but  he  Isn't 
home."  "Where  Is  he?"  She  said,  "WeU, 
he's  over  attending  his  father's  marriage,  over 
here  about  4  or  5  blocks."  The  English  law- 
yer said,  "I  am  certainly  surprised  at  that." 
The  lady  said.  "You're  not  as  siuprised  as  I 
am;  this  is  a  shotgun  marriage."  |  Laughter.  ] 
Tliat  Is  the  kind  of  people  Chappie  said  you 
have  here  In  West  Virginia. 

I  don't  want  you  misled  by  the  things  my 
distlnguiiihed  former  colleague  said  about 
ma^I  want  you  to  know  I  was  up  for  disbar- 
ment twio* — I  was  acciised  as  county  at- 
torney and  as  attorney  general  twice;  I  was 
arrested  as  the  Oovernor  of  North  Dakota, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  18  months  In  the 
penitentiary,  but  I  didn't  serve  the  sentence, 
we  bad  the  right  kind  of  a  supreme  court. 
After  that  I  was  elected  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  there 
It  took  me  15  months  to  get  seated.  Senator 
Babklet  read  34  charges  against  me,  and,  of 
course.  I  had  to  hire  lawyers  to  defend  me 
against  those  charges,  and  every  time  you 
have  to  hire  a  lawyer  you  know  what  that 
means.  Among  the  lawyers  I  hired  was 
John  W.  Davis.  Clarence  Darrow  had  been 
one  of  my  lawyers,  but  he  had  died,  was  not 
able  to  represent  me  In  Washington. 

Naturally.  I  beat  those  charges  in  Wash- 
ington. In  any  event.  I  was  also  Impeached 
one  time— or  rather,  they  tried  to  impeach 
me,  when  I  was  attorney  general.  They 
failed  to  impeach  me  by  one  vote. 

Having  told  you  that  record.  I  want  you 
to  know  I  carried  every  county  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  in  the  last  election.  I  men- 
tion that  history  to  you  because  after  I  leave 
here  you  may  run  across  some  of  my  North 
Dakota  constituents  that  may  tell  you  my 
history  anyhow,  so  I  thought  I  would  tell 
you  myself. 

In  this  matter  of  juvenUe  delinquency.  I 
prepared  a  very  fine  speech.  I  showed  It  to 
your  president,  he  looked  at  It.  and  said. 
"Why  don't  you  just  teU  us  about  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  certain  phases  of  It."    So.  I 


am  going  to  do  that,  and  I  may  read  1  or  2 
quotes  from  my  speech. 

I  want  you  to  know,  first  of  all,  as  Senator 
Revercomb  said,  I  was  on  the  parole  board  of 
North  DakoU  ex  efficio  by  virtue  of  being 
attorney  general  and  governor.  The  most 
maligned  group  of  people  in  the  United 
States  are  the  parole  boards.  You  sit  on 
that  parole  board,  you  do  the  best  you  can. 
You  see  a  young  lad  come  before  you,  you 
decide  that  he  will  do  a  whole  lot  better  If 
he  gets  out  of  the  penitentiary  after  he  has 
been  there  a  few  months,  and  then  report 
for  a  few  years  to  a  probation  officer. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  taking  the  State 
figtires  from  my  State,  99  out  of  100  of  those 
people  whom  we  parole  make  a  good  record. 
Every  once  In  a  while  one  goes  wrong,  and 
that  is  the  one  the  newrspapers  write  about, 
that  is  the  one  the  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try hear  about.  If  I  could  do  nothing  else 
here  today  I  hope  to  impress  on  you  the  fact 
that  the  average  parole  board,  particularly 
the  Federal  parole  bofu-ds,  go  Into  the  matter 
very,  very  carefully. 

We  have  a  splendid  parole  board  in  Wash- 
ington, which  interviews  each  applicant.  I 
happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  conunlttee — 
you  see,  when  I  was  sentenced  to  Leaven- 
worth for  18  months,  I  wanted  to  find  out 
the  best  job  there — and  I  wu  very,  very 
much  interested  In  that,  and  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  I  had  created  the  National  Peni- 
tentiary Committee,  of  which  I  have  been 
chairman.  We  visit  and  investigate  every 
one  of  the  penitentiaries — with  me  are  Sen- 
ator Henn:ngs.  of  Missouri,  CMahonet,  of 
Wyoming,  and  Welkek,  of  Idaho.  We  go  in 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  go  over  the 
food,  especially  the  cereals — every  once  in  a 
while  we  get  complaints  about  that.  We 
check  Into  the  matter  of  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

I  want  to  call  this  to  your  attention  today : 
Since  the  creation  of  this  committee  by  the 
United  States  Senate  there  hasnt  been  one 
single  riot  in  any  Federal  penitentiary. 
There  was  an  Incipient  one,  while  we  had 
the  burning  of  buildings  in  State  peniten- 
tiary after  State  penitentiary,  in  the  Federal 
Reformatory  in  Chillicothe;  but  nothing  like 
the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damages, 
hostages  killed  and  prtaoners  killed — there 
hasnt  been  one,  not  one  riot  in  any  Federal 

prison.  

One  rcaaora  Is  we  provided  that  every  prta 
oner  can  write  a  letter  to  any  aamabar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or 
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Congressman,  or  Senator,  or  to  the  Judge  who 
sentenced  hlxn.  And  Justice  Burton  told 
me  he  received  aes  letters  last  year.  An  In- 
vestigation was  made  of  all  of  them,  and  they 
found  two  Innocent  prisoners  among  them 
and  promptly  took  steps  to  release  them. 

On  this  matter  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
1  don't  know  how  many  of  you  ever  visited 
a  reformatory.  I  visited  one  near  Denver, 
at  Englewood,  Colo.  I  found  208  of  the  finest 
young  men  you  ever  saw  In  all  your  life. 
I  have  been  to  West  Point  and  seen  the 
West  Pointers  parade.  You  go  to  that  peni- 
tentiary and  It  Is  something  you  are  proud 
of.  You  find  the  boys  have  a  haircut  every 
a  weeks,  they  are  taught  to  stand  up  straight. 
1  was  told  there  by  the  warden  that  It  very, 
▼ery  seldom  occurs  that  any  man  ever  makes 
a  criminal  record  after  he  Is  released  from 
there.  They  learn  the  different  trades,  and 
the  reeult  Is  they  make  a  living  after  they 
arc  released,  and  do  not  return  to  crime. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject,  may  I  say 
there  Is  pending  In  the  Senate  now  a  bill 
to  provide  the  warden  with  sufflclent  funds 
to  furnish  each  man  leaving  the  penitentiary 
with  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  to  hand  him  a  few 
dollars:  the  warden  U  authorized  to  give 
that  golng-out  prisoner  $200.  And  Jim  Ben- 
nett, the  Director  of  the  Prisons  of  the  United 
States  Government,  has  recommended  that 
bUl,  and  we  are  In  very  great  hopes  that 
bill  Is  passed. 

Today  we  are  short  of  penitentiary  room. 
Every  penitentiary  Is  overcrowded,  we  have 
1.500  men  sentenced  to  penitentiaries  that 
we  Just  simply  don't  know  what  to  do  with. 
Taking  up  the  matter  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, I  shall  mention  various  subjects  In 
connecUon  with  It,  so  I  think  It  Is  t>e8t  to 
get  the  facts  straight. 

One  phase  that  might  be  tied  In  with  Juve- 
nile delinquency  are  the  young,  unwed 
mothers  who  have  babies.  There  are  more 
than  20.000  babies  sold  In  the  black  market 
each  year,  at  anywhere  from  •2.300  to  $5,000 
apiece.  There  Isn't  a  reason  In  the  world 
why  a  couple  in  the  United  States  that  wants 
to  get  a  baby  can't  get  It  through  a  legalized 
agency  In  the  State.  Every  State  In  the 
Union  provides  methods  of  adoption,  and 
have  proper  Institutions  to  provide  babies 
for  adoption. 

You  win  be  amazed  at  the  trickery  played 
on  some  of  the  unwed  mothers  In  order  to 
be  able  to  obtain  babies  for  the  black-market 
operations.  And  to  the  people  obtaining 
babies  through  these  methods,  many  times 
after  the  money  Is  paid,  the  baby  Is  not 
delivered.  Many  times,  when  they  do  get 
the  baby,  the  baby  Is  found  to  be  blind, 
or  there  Is  something  else  wrong  with  It 
physically. 

We  have  cited  four  lawyers  In  Chicago 
engaged  In  that  business,  they  will  have 
considerable  trouble  before  they  get  through. 
In  the  marketing  of  black-market  babies, 
some  people  have  made  a  profit  of  It.  They 
have  Institutions  where  they  take  babies 
in,  advertise  in  newspapers,  and  have  cuuples 
cjrae  over  and  visit,  show  them  different 
babies  like  you  would  show  a  horse  or  a  cow. 
let  them  pick  them  ^^ut.  tell  you  this  baby 
is  $2,500;  this  one  $3,500. 

If  any  of  you  know  anyone  who  want  to 
adopt  a  baby,  we  have  a  refugee  commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  that  provides 
for  the  coming  In  of  209.000  refugees  from 
West  Germany,  from  the  satellite  countries 
of  Russia.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
4  million  refugees  in  West  Germany.  If  any- 
body In  West  Virginia  wants  a  boy  or  a  girl. 
all  they  have  to  do  Is  notify  the  refugee 
conunlttee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
law  provides  for  the  bringing  in  of  5.000 
orphans,  less  than  800  have  t>een  brought  In 
in  a  year  and  a  half. 

If  any  of  you  know  a  bachelor  that  can't 
find  a  girl,  we  can  Eupply  him  with  girls 
from  18  to  80  years  of  age.  You  can  bring 
In  a  good  hired  girl  or  a  hired  man.  you 


can  bring  in  good  farmers  or  tailors,  you 
can  bring  In  bakers.  And  you  can  tell  your 
cllenu  they  are  not  legibly  responsible  for 
one  single  dollar  a  month  for  those  refu- 
gees, only  morally  responsible  that  they  will 
get  them  a  Job  and  a  house  to  live  In. 

Going  back  to  Juvenile  delinquency,  I  will 
take  up  the  matter  of  polygamy.  Your  pres- 
ident particularly  asked  me  to  discuss  that 
today,  because  some  time  ago  Senator  K«- 
FAUvia  asked  me  to  go  to  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  to  Investigate  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency among  the  Indians.  If  you  want  to 
see  misery  and  want  and  starvation,  you 
don't  have  to  go  to  foreign  countries  in 
which  we  spend  millions  of  dollars,  we  have 
them  among  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States. 

Back  when  the  Indian  Bureau  was  organ- 
ized by  Congress,  the  first  Director  took  It 
on  himself  to  get  as  many  people  under  his 
Jurisdiction  as  possible.  We  then  had  233.- 
000  Indians.  For  some  unknown  reason,  he 
decided  to  get  everybody  with  any  Indian 
blood  at  all  under  the  rules,  and  he  got 
graduates  of  Harvard.  Yale,  anybody  with 
any  Indian  blood  at  all,  on  the  enrolled 
lists,  with  the  result  that  finally  now  we 
have  400.000  on  the  lists. 

Now.  I  would  say  that  of  all  those  Indians, 
the  number  of  those  who  need  help  are 
perhaps  150.000.  Yet  we  are  sending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  all  over  the  world,  and  don't 
do  anything  for  these  Indians.  You  will 
find  800  children  In  Arizona  that  never  saw 
a  schoolhouse.  Over  In  New  Mexico  you  will 
find  hundreds  of  children,  even  up  to  16 
years  of  age.  who  cant  talk  a  word  of 
English.  You  will  find  when  you  go  to  the 
schoolhouses — heavens  knows  you  won't  find 
many — you  will  find  the  children  haven't  got 
a  baaelMll,  a  football,  any  sports  equipment 
at    all. 

You  will  find  that  a  OX  who  offered  his 
life  overseas,  an  Indian,  who  wants  to  make 
a  living,  you  will  find  he  cant  get  a  loan 
like  a  white  GI.  He  can't  borrow  money  on 
cattle,  on  a  farm,  or  on  anything  else.  So 
that  GI  looks. around  for  a  Job.  Usually  he 
gets  married,  and  we  have  those  Indian 
women  appear  before  our  committee,  they 
say  they  want  something  done  about  their 
tribe.  They  say,  "Our  husbands  go  to 
Nogales.  to  Tucson,  they  go  2  weeks  or  more, 
then  a  month,  then  2  months,  then  they 
never  come  back,  the  family  is  broken  up, 
the  children  grow  up  without  a  father." 

You  will  find  some  of  the  Indian  women 
have  to  carry  buckets  of  water  perhaps  half 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  creek — they  have  no 
well,  no  money  available  for  a  well.  You 
will  find  that  although  the  Indian  Bureau 
has  t>een  In  operation  since  1834.  130  years, 
today  the  Indians  are  far  worse  off  than 
when  the  Indian  Bureau  took  over. 

I  was  on  the  Indian  Committee.  Thomas 
of  Oklahoma  was  the  chairman,  and  I  asked 
him  one  day  If  he  could  show  me  one  treaty 
the  white  men  kept  with  the  Indians.  He 
said.  "You  can't  find  a  single  one  '  North 
and  South  Dakota  were  assigned  to  the 
Indians  for  their  own  territory,  but  when 
gold  was  discovered  In  the  Black  Hills,  the 
Indians  were  driven  out  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

The  Indian  cant  get  into  the  courts,  and 
we  created  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
There  today  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent.  That  Commission  has  been  there 
a  long,  long  time,  and  they  tell  us  the  situa- 
tion is  so  complicated  It  Is  almost  Impossible 
after  all  these  years  to  do  Justice  both  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  to  the  Indian. 
So  when  I  was  Investigating  the  Indians 
In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  col- 
umnists came  to  me.  said.  "I  wish  you  would 
come  to  Short  Creek.  Investigate  the  matter 
of  polygamy,  we  would  appreciate  It  very 
much."  I  Investigated  that,  had  Governor 
MacParland  of  Arizona  with  me — a  friend  of 
Chappie  Revercomb's— we  went  over  to  try 


to  make  an  investigation.  The  States  had 
tried  to  make  one  and  got  nowhere.  Finally 
they  took  it  to  court,  and  they  finally  took 
auroy  162  children  of  parents  living  In 
polygamy,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  wel- 
fare board  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  They 
were  In  their  custody  a  trlfie  over  a  year,  then 
the  Judge  had  to  run  for  reelection,  he  lost, 
a  new  Judge  came  In.  and  the  result  was  he 
issued  an  order  turning  all  these  children 
back  to  their  parents  over  at  Short  Creek. 

Naturally  this  Interested  me.  I  got  out  89 
rubpenas  to  start  my  investigation.  You  see, 
the  State  authorities  are  up  against  this — 
these  so-called  colonies  are  generally  on  the 
edge  of  a  State  line,  and  when  the  sheriff 
comes  to  serve  them  with  a  subpena.  they 
go  over  Into  Utah;  or  If  they  live  in  Utah, 
they  go  over  Into  Arizona. 

The  governor  told  me,  "Our  legislature  re- 
fuses to  pass  any  legislation  on  this."  Before 
Arizona  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  they 
had  to  have  legislation  against  polygamy 
to  be  admitted  Into  the  Union.  They  said 
they  would  pass  that,  and  became  a  Stitte. 
But  they  haven't  got  It  yet.  The  former 
governor  tried  to  do  a  marvelous  Job.  he 
tried  to  wipe  out  that  situation,  but  he  found 
a  great  many  witnesses  went  over  the  Utah 
line,  where  he  wouldn't  have  Jurisdiction. 

In  the  Federal  court  we  had  no  such  prob- 
lem, our  Bubpenas  were  not  bothered  by 
State  lines,  we  Just  obliterated  all  State  lines 
In  our  congressional  Investigation.  I 
brought  these  people  In,  I  found  a  situation 
there  that  I  never  dreamed  could  exist  In  my 
wildest  Imagination.  I  found  men  getting 
up  testifying.  "Sure.  I  have  got  five  wives, 
my  grandfather  and  grandmother  went  to 
the  penitentiary,  my  father  and  mother  went 
to  the  penitentiary.  I  haven't  the  least  ob- 
jection to  going  there."  They  say.  "It's  a 
part  of  our  religion,  we  Intend  to  obey  our 
religion,  even  though  It  conflicts  with  State 
law.- 

When  I  got  back  to  Washington,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  an  investigation,  through 
Attorney  General  Brownell  and  Senator  Kz- 
FACvES — you  would  be  amazed  to  learn  how 
many  States  there  are  where  polyganrry  ex- 
isted. You  would  be  distressed  by  the  pa- 
thetic letters  I  get.  For  example,  a  lady  and 
her  husband  writing  you  from  California, 
saying.  "My  daughter  Is  13  years  of  age.  and 
was  visiting  In  Arizona — or  some  other 
State — now.  she  wont  come  home.  We  went 
to  Investigate,  found  she  Is  the  third  wife, 
polygamous  wife,  or  Mr.  So  and  So." 

Well,  it  is  a  matter,  of  course,  that  may  be 
primarily  the  duty  of  the  State;  but  when 
you  go  down  there  as  a  public  official  and 
Investigate  It.  you  are  appalled — and  I  use 
that  word  advisedly.  It  is  the  problem  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  attorney  general  of  the  varl- 
lous  States.  But  as  the  county  attorney  told 
me.  "As  soon  as  my  predecessor  started  to 
enforce  the  law.  he  was  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion." 

Then  I  want  to  take  up.  If  I  may — because 
I  promised  your  chairman  I  wouldn't  talk 
more  than  35  nrinutes — this  matter  of  drugs, 
of  marihuana.  This  situation  Is  so  Indescrib- 
able you  wouldn't  believe  It.  The  testimony 
given  before  our  committee  showed  It  Is 
among  the  school  children — not  only  In  the 
high  schools,  but  In  the  eth,  7th.  and  8th 
grades,  and  even  In  the  lower  grades.  O'jr 
committee  decided  to  name  a  special  sub- 
committee, and  on  that  subcommittee  were 
Senator  Kllgore  as  chairman.  Paicz  Daniels, 
of  Texas.  The  Senate  allowed  them  $50,030 
for  that  purpose. 

If  I  might  digress  a  moment,  we  organized 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Committee  4  years 
ago.  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  subcommittees  that  we 
have  created  ever  since  are  off -shoots  of  that 
original  Juvenile  Delinquency  Committee. 
While  still  In  the  full  committee,  we  went 
Into  the  matter  of  diUgs.     We  had  the  tebtl- 
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mony  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  other  enforce- 
ment officials;  I  can  only  say  today  we  are 
taking  excellent  care  of  that  situation 
through  the  special  subcommittee  headed 
by  Senator  Paics  Daniels,  of  Texas;  and 
working  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Food 
and  Dnig  Department  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  the  situation  i«  coming  along  in 
pretty  good  shape. 

From  that  I  want  to  go  into  the  matter 
of  pornographic  literature  and  plcttires.  I 
wish  every  one  of  you  In  this  room  could  have 
been  with  us  down  at  Palm  Springs  when 
the  sheriff  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  brought  over 
great  gripfuls  of  literature  and  plctvu-es 
seized  from  teenagers  that  had  gone  over 
across  the  line  into  Mexico,  over  to  Tijuana 
and  south  of  Nogales,  Ariz.  Those  plctvires 
are  so  undescrlbably  filthy  and  horrible  that 
you  wouldnt  believe  that  any  man  or  woman 
could  possibly  deal  In  them;  yet  our  Investi- 
gation shows  It  Is  a  billion  dollar  a  year 
business  In  the  United  States. 

One  outfit  over  there  in  Baltimore,  we  got 
hold  of  their  books,  they  do  $150  million  la 
that  one  concern  in  that  field  in  1  year. 
There  are  several  places  In  Los  Angeles  that 
do  a  million  dollar  a  year  bxislness  In  that 
kind  of  literature  and  pictures. 

Senator  Ketaittex  and  myself,  presiding 
In  the  hearings  of  our  committee  In  New 
York,  saw  the  spectacle  of  four  leaders  In 
that  line  of  filth  claiming  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, and  the  first  amendment  and  the 
fourth  amendment — every  one  they  could 
think  of.  In  order  to  keep  from  testifying 
before  the  committee.  Of  course,  we  re- 
ported them  to  the  Senate,  and  they  were 
cited  for  contempt.  We  wanted  to  find  out 
how  one  man  sent  out  400,000  letters  to  teen- 
agers, saying  that  for  50  cenU,  $1,  $1.50,  $2 
$2.50,  you  can  get  some  lewd,  lascivious 
pictures. 

That  Is  one  of  the  great  problems,  how 
they  send  their  advertising  literature.  We 
find  these  people  get  lists  of  the  graduating 
classes  from  the  8th  and  9th  grades,  from 
Junior  high  schools.  We  find  there  are  out- 
fits that  make  a  practice  of  getting  lists  of 
all  those  graduating  from  Junior  high  school 
to  high  school,  then  they  apparently  mall 
out  that  literature  to  them.  We  have  fathers 
and  mothers  complain  to  us;  we  had  the 
father  and  mother  of  that  boy  who  was  killed 
down  In  Florida  by  other  teenagers — you 
remember,  you  saw  it  in  the  newspapers — 
because  of  some  of  the  literature  these  teen- 
agers had  received. 

You  will  find  that  they  not  only  have  the 
literature  from  Mexico,  where  they  sneak  It 
across  the  border,  but  from  other  countries, 
they  bring  It  In  In  airplanes,  they  bring  It 
in  from  Paris  and  other  foreign  countries. 
They  have  regular  dealers.  It  Is  set  up  like 
you  would  set  up  a  financial  institution, 
with  a  head  office  and  branch  offices.  We 
have  a  map  there  that  Is  In  evidence  that 
they  had  showing  where  the  headquarters 
are.  with  the  red  lines  extending  to  every 
State  In  the  Union  to  the  branch  offices. 
We  found  In  Los  Angeles  there  Is  a  terrific 
traffic  In  that  literature,  we  find  It  In  every 
State.  Including  my  own  State  of  North 
Dakota,  where  they  have  agencies  set  up, 
sending  that  fUth  to  the  youth  of  America. 
Well,  a  little  while  ago  Senator  Ketauvex 
appointed  the  Lions  Club,  at  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  to  give  a  verdict  on  a  little  over 
1.000  exhlblU.  We  have  25.000  or  30,000  let- 
ters sent  In  by  parents  that  caught  their  chil- 
dren with  this  literature.  Then  we  met 
this — a  man  comes  up.  he  testifies  that  It  Is 
art.  that  there  is  nothing  lewd  or  lascivious 
about  it  at  all.  So,  you  are  met  by  the  great 
problem  of  censorship.  If  you  dont  think 
that  is  a  great  problem,  you  face  It.  You 
see  a  movie,  some  organization  may  want  to 
censor  It,  other  organizations  say  it  is  all 
right.  You  find  the  same  thing  true  about 
the  lewd,  lascivious  Uterature.     We  get  let- 


ters Into  the  oflloe  from  people  who  say  they 
have  been  members  of  nudlct  camps,  pro- 
testing most  violently  against  our  commit- 
tee  taking  action  on  these  pictures  in  certain 
magazines  that  are  supposed  to  be  sponsored 
by  certain  nudist  organizations. 

By  far  and  large,  the  American  people 
thoroughly  understand  what  the  traOle  in 
these  pictures  and  literature  Is  doing  to  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

So.  we  have  appointed  a  committee,  we  had 
before  us  the  psychiatrists,  the  sociological 
workers — sometimes  those  fellows  get  con- 
fused, too — I  get  so  confused  I  cant  tell  one 
from  another.  Sometimes  I  think  the  litera- 
ture and  pictures  confuse  them,  when  it 
comes  to  distinguishing  one  from  another. 
So.  vre  asked  this  Lions  Club,  which  Is  an 
outstanding  organization  in  Bismarck,  en- 
gaged now  in  putting  on  the  Passion  Play  In 
the  State  of  North  Dakota — an  outstanding 
organization,  consisting  of  members  of  the 
supreme  court,  former  attorneys  general,  a 
great  many  lawyers,  bankers.  Insurance  men, 
farmers,  laborers — I  think  we  are  going  to 
get  a  very  good  cross  section — we  are  going  to 
meet  with  them  a  week  from  Monday,  get  a 
Jury  of  160  men  to  not  only  pass  upon  the 
obscene  literature  and  plcttu^s,  but  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  the  subcommittee, 
which  In  turn  will  recommend  to  the  full 
committee,  of  which  your  distinguished  Sen- 
ator was  formerly  a  member,  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  see  It  Is  wiped  completely  out. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  thinks  the  only  way  to 
wipe  It  out  Is  by  education.  The  American 
Legion  and  all  the  other  worthy  organiza- 
tions are  working  hi.nd  In  glove  with  us. 
We  have  had  the  national  officers  of  these 
various  organizations  in  there,  we  have  had 
their  help  and  earnest  cooperation,  because 
they  realize  the  terrific  problems  we  are  up 
against  In  this  matter. 

Now,  finally.  I  dont  want  to  be  like  Watnx 
MoKSE,  who  talked  for  23  hours — It's  wonder- 
ful how  a  fellow,  even  after  he  Is  out  of  the 
Senate,  loves  to  talk  and  talk.  The  president 
Is  going  to  stop  me — he  said.  "I  stopped  a 
fellow  yesterday,  I  am  going  to  stop  you  If 
you  talk  too  long." 

I  want  to  say  In  closing  that  this  matter 
of  Juvenile  courts  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant matters — It  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant courts  you  can  have  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  There  is  a  continuous 
fight  in  this — there  are  bills  in  to  reduce 
the  ages  of  those  appearing  before  those 
courts,  there  Is  a  fight  to  do  away  with  the 
privacy — they  want  to  have  the  reporters  in 
there  when  a  boy  of  13  or  14  years  of  age  Is 
before  the  Judge — they  are  continually  try- 
ing to  hamstring  the  Juvenile  courts. 

Never  let  this  happen  In  your  State.  The 
Juvenile  courts  are  doing  a  magnificent  Job 
all  over  America.  Judge  Ben  Llndsey  In 
Denver  started  us  off  right  on  that. 

One  of  the  more  Important  witnesses  we 
had  before  our  committee  was  District  At- 
torney Keating,  of  Denver.  Due  to  him  we 
passed  a  bill  In  the  Senate,  which  provides 
that  a  father  must  support  his  dependents. 
Forty-nine  fathers  In  Denver  deserted  their 
wives  and  children,  went  over  Into  Call- 
fomU,  or  the  State  of  Washington,  or  over 
Into  Oregon,  and  then  It  was  Impossible  to 
bring  those  men  back.  We  have  got  a  Fed- 
eral law,  already  passed  In  the  Senate,  to 
bring  those  men  who  desert  their  family 
back  and  punish  them.  It  Is  known  as  the 
"Run-away  Fathers'  Law."  I  dont  think 
we  win  have  any  difficulty  In  getting  it 
passed  In  the  lower  House — it  has  the  back- 
ing of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Some  of  the  men  marry  again,  without 
getting  a  divorce.  Mr.  Keating  compUed  a 
record  to  show  how  he  tried  to  extradite 
the  feUows,  and  how  he  faUed.  Another 
thing,  though,  because  of  the  expense  in- 
volved it  is  dlfBctilt.  Then,  sometimes  they 
bring  a  feUow  back,  he  and  his  wife  become 


reconciled,  and  the  wife  wants  to  drop  the   - 
proeecutloii. 

We  believe  If  we  can  enforce  the  Dyer  Act. 
or  if  we  can  get  convictions  when  a  feUow 
■ells  a  second-hand  truck  and  it  has  a  mort- 
gage on  it.  you  can  enforce  aU  the  other 
laws  which  Involve  State  lines.  Most  cer- 
tainly the  man  that  Is  a  father  and  has  a 
dependent  wife,  the  Government  should  be 
able  to  take  that  man  by  the  neck  and  say. 
"Tou  have  got  to  take  care  of  those  chU- 
dren.- 

I  do  want  to.  In  closing,  give  you  a  state- 
ment by  J.  Bdgar  Hoover.  As  you  perhaps 
have  seen,  he  gives  a  number  of  cases.  X 
know  them  almost  by  heart.  During  the 
year  1954  the  FBI  reported  the  arrest  of 
269.831  persons  under  the  age  of  21.  These 
young  people  represent  72.6  percent  of  all 
persons  arrested  for  auto  theft,  and  62.9  per- 
cent of  all  persons  arrested  for  burglary. 
During  1954,  319  young  people  under  the  age 
of  21  were  arrested  for  murder  and  man- 
slaughter; 2,767  were  arrested  for  aggravated 
assault,  and  40.163  for  larceny. 

Mr.  Hoover  says,  further,  that  only  one- 
third  of  all  cases  Involving  those  under  21 
reach  the  cotirts,  so  you  have  got  the  record 
of  nearly  1  mlUion  of  them  being  arrested 
each  year. 

One  more  thing,  X  would  like  to  give  you 
the  quotation  of  Charles  Bvans  Hughes: 
"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
the  courts  of  appeal  wUl  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Look  after  the  courts  of  the  poor, 
who  stand  most  In  need  of  Jiistlce.  The 
security  of  the  Republic  will  be  found  In  the 
treatment  of  the  poor  and  Ignorant;  In  In- 
difference to  their  misery  and  helplessness 
lies  disaster." 

I  do  want  to  say  that  applies  to  the  Juve- 
nile courts — If  you  had  made  the  Investiga- 
tions we  have  made,  you  would  be  battling 
for  It.  too. 

I  can't  teU  you  how  much  X  appreciate 
the  splendid  treatment  given  to  me  by  your 
president,  the  pleasures  he  has  afforded  me. 
I  remember  when  the  Governor  of  Texas 
came  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  X  was 
going  to  give  him  a  great,  great  welcome,  so 
I  got  all  of  the  service  clubs  together,  we 
had  perhaps  1,000  to  greet  him.  Then  X 
carried  It  to  the  extreme,  I  decided  we  ought 
to  give  him  a  governor's  salute.  President 
Roosevelt  had  changed  that  from  17  guns  to 
19  guns,  and  I  thought  that  would  make  a 
nice  welcome  for  the  Governor  of  Texas. 
When  the  train  rolled  In.  I  Instructed  them 
to  fire  the  cannon  19  times,  I  told  them  to 
"Make  It  a  good  one,  let's  show  the  Gover- 
nor of  Texas  how  much  we  appreciate  his 
visit."  Well,  when  the  train  rolled  In  the 
cannon  went  "boom,"  and  broke  all  the  plate 
glass  windows  on  the  main  street  of  Bismarck. 
N.  Dak.     (Laughter.] 

June  Young,  I  want  you  all  to  know  from 
the  moment  I  arrived  here  you  have  made 
me  feel  completely  at  home,  I  feel  I  can  talk 
to  this  group  as  If  I  were  talking  to  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
Then  when  June  got  my  old  colleague  to 
Introduce  me,  that  was  the  frosting  on  the 
cake. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  graclousness 
and  kindness,  and  I  am  going  to  take  the 
phrase  of  the  dean,  and  say  to  you  that  you 
are  lawyers  and  gentlemen.  Thank  yoti. 
(Applatise.) 

President  Youno.  Senator  I>angb,  we  are 
deeply  grateful  for  your  presence  here  today, 
and  your  address.  I  really  have  no  apologies 
to  make,  I  have  been  Instructed  by  our 
executive  council  to  streamUne  these  meet- 
ings as  much  as  possible.  Truly,  I  didn't 
know  what  was  In  the  bottles,  they  were 
sent  up  to  you,  if  you  could  use  them.  fine. 
I  want  to  teU  you  they  havent  been  touched 
yet.  I  hope  they  wlU  be  tater.  We  can 
understand  yotir  sucoeas  from  your  un- 
limited energy.  I  know  from  now  on  you 
win  hare  many  friends  in  Weat  Yirginia. 
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Thursday,  March  15,  ld56 

iUgialmtiv  daw  of  mesdcy.  Mare^  13. 
if5«) 

The  Seiukte  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m..  on 
the  explrmUon  of  the  recess. 

ReT.  Prank  Blackwelder.  rector.  All 
Souls  Memorial  Episcopal  Church. 
WashlDcton.  D.  C.  offered  the  following 
l»rayer: 

Lift  us,  O  Lord,  to  Thy  presence,  where 
we  may  be  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  our  minds,  that  our  thoughts  may  re- 
flect Thy  wisdom  and  our  actions  mirror 
Thy  wilL 

Indwell  in  us  today,  enabling  us  to 
bring  honor  and  glory  to  Thy  holy  name. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  1^.  McNamaka.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, March  14,  1956.  was  dispensed  with. 


Bomtnc  hour  for  the  preetntation  of 
petitions  and  memorials,  the  Introduc- 
tion of  bills,  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business,  and  that  statements 
made  In  connection  therewith  be  limited 
to  2  minutes. 

The  PRB8IDSNT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  on: 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  March  13.  1956.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act 
(S.  578)  for  the  relief  of  Edmund  Lowe 
and  Richard  Lowe. 


ORDER   FOR   TRANSACTION   OP 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 


on  the  Vice  President's  desk,  for  the  In* 
formation  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRBSXDBNT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


ANNOUNCBMSNT  OF  VISIT  BY  THK 
PRIME    MINISTER    OF    IRELAND. 
HON.  JOHN  A.  COSTELLO 
Mr.    McNAMARA.    Mr.   President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  at  2:30 
o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Senate  will  take  a  re- 
cess to  hear  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ire- 
land, the  Honorable  John  A.  Costello. 


REPCMIT  OF  UNITED  STATES  CIVTL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  253) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  Ctates, 
which  was  read  and.  with  the  accom- 
{umying  report,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1955. 

DwiGHT  D.  EisniRowva. 
Thi  Whttx  House,  March  15, 1956. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  ELLxin>nt.  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  and 
take  up  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  btisiness. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Laurence  Walrath,  of  Florida,  to  be 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Donald  P.  McPherson.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port a  group  of  47  nominations  involving 
the  promotion  and  assignment  of  gen- 
eral and  flag  oCDcers  In  the  Army.  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  and  ask 
that  these  nominations  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Brig.  Cm.  William  B.  Potter,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  (or  appointment  as  Oovernor  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  vice  Maj.  Oen.  John  S. 
Seybold.  United  States  Army,  retired: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Thomas  Williams,  and 
sundry  other  officers,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States; 

MaJ.  Oen.  Earl  Walter  Barnes,  and  MaJ. 
Gen.  Frederic  Harrison  Smith.  Jr.,  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  'it  lieutenants  generals.  United 
States  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  Importance  and  responslbUlty  designated 
by  the  President: 

Col.  Franols  William  Blllado.  and  sundry 
other  officers,  for  appointment  as  Reservv 
commissioned  officers  In  the  United  States 
Air  Force  for  service  as  members  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States; 

Lt.  Oen.  Gerald  C.  Thomas.  United  Sutes 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  In  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  F.  Boone,  and  Rear  Adm. 
Robert  L.  Dennlson.  United  States  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
report,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services,  a  total  of  1.167  routine  nomina- 
tions in  grades  from  lieutenant  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Army  aiMl  Air 
Force.  All  of  these  names  have  already 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
so  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 


UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations In  the  Coast  Guard  be  cont 
sidered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  will  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
McNAMARA.     Mr.   President.   I 
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COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.   McNAMARA.     Mr.   President.   I  ^ 
ask  unanimous  cotisent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  will  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  forth- 
with of  all  nominations  today  cotiflrmed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith  of  the  confirmations. 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 

RcroiiT  Bntitlko  "Rescabth   and  Dcvslop* 
tcEirr  Procceement  Action  Rzfost" 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative  IJ- 
alaon.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  confidentlal  report 
entitled  "Research  and  Development  Procure- 


mvnt  AetloD  Raport."  tor  ttM  period  July  t 
through  D«c«nb«r  91.  IMS  (with  an  Moom- 
panytng  report);  to  tht  OommittM  on 
Armtd  aarvlow. 

AcoiT  lUroar  on  Unitb  Brans  AasBraMca 
PaooaAM  roa  Iran 

A  letter  from  th«  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statea,  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to 
Uw.  an  audit  report  on  United  State*  Assist- 
ance Program  for  Iran.  International  Cooper- 
ation Administration.  Department  of  State, 
fur  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1B55  (with 
«n  Mccompanylng  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 


RESOLUTIONS   OP   THE   HOUSE   OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as  fol- 
lows: 

RE30Ltm0NS     IlKMOUAUZINa     CONOKESS     ANO 
THE     DKPAETMENT    Or     DCTENSE     TO     RETAIN 

Employees  op  the  Unfteo  States  Aemobt 

IN  SpaiNomut 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Defense  has  announced  that  799  employees 
of  the  United  SUtes  Armory  at  Springfield 
will  be  dismissed  from  employment  on  or 
before  June  30.  1956:  and 

Whereas  these  employees  have  devoted 
many  years  of  faithful  service  to  the  pro- 
duction of  material  essential  to  the  national 
defense:  and 

Whereas  the  skill  of  said  employees  In 
turning  out  Implements  of  war  cannot  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  In  any  part  of  this  Na- 
tion: and 

Whereas  said  skill  Is  of  great  ImpofUnce 
in  this  critical  period,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  lost  by  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and 

Whereas  the  record  of  the  Springfield 
Armory  and  lU  service  to  the  country  since 
Its  establishment  as  the  first  United  SUtes 
Arsenal  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  other 
mUttary-equlpment  Installation:  Therefore 
be  It 

Rr solved.  That  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  hereby  urged  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  needs  of  all  military  units,  present 
and  future,  for  the  purpose  of  making  every 
possible  effort  to  retain  all  of  the  employees 
affected  by  thU  contemplated  layoff,  to  the 
end  that  the  defense  of  our  country  shall 
not  be  Jeopardized  by  the  loss  of  their 
Important  skills:   and  be  It  further 

Rexolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  forwarded  to  each  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Massachusetts,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


BILU3  INTRODUCED 

BtUa  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
•eooDd  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY    (for  himself.  Mr. 
ANDiaaoN,  Mr.  Bibls.  Mr.  Can    of 
South   Dakota,    Mr.    CHAvn,    Mr. 
DouusN.  Mr.  BavxN.  Mr.  QoLBWATta. 
Mr.  HATitBN.   Mr.    Humpiobt.    Mr. 
Jbnnk*.  Mr.  KxTAtrvsa.  Mr.  LANoaa. 
Mr.  Macnitson.  Mr.  Mansvikld,  Mr. 
Mabtin   of   Iowa,    Mr.   Mttnot.   Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  TouNO,  Mr.  Kxjcbml,,  and 
Mr.  Malonb)  : 
8. 3453.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  Oovem- 
ment-owned  manganese  ore  facilities  to  ttM 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  on'^-  or  more  beneflclatlon  plants 
to  treat  manganese  ores,  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  certain  strategic  and  critical 
minerals,   and   for   other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MuasAT  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 
8. 3464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lampros 
Lazarldls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    SCOTT     (for     himself.     Mr. 
MtnisAT.  Mr.  Andekson,  Mr.  Case  of 
South    Dakota.     Mr.    Chavez.    Mr. 
EaviN,     Mr.     Golowateb,     Mr.     Ke- 
PAUVER.  Mr.  Mcndt,  Mr.  Netbesger, 
Mr.  Malone.  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Beidces)  : 
S.  3455.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  discovery, 
development,    and    production    of    mica    In 
the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 
8.  3456.  A  bill  to  establish  a  plan  and  ap- 
propriate procedures  for  the  promotion  of 
employees  of  the  Government  on  the  basis 
of  merit;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  3457.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  convey  certain  property 
to  the  county  of  Pierce,  State  of  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  DWOR8HAK:  ' 

S.  3458.  A  bin  to  grant  leaves  of  absence 
to  homestead  entrymen  and  to  permit  sxis- 
penslon  of  cultivation  and  improvement  op- 
erations on  homestead  and  desert  land  en- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Csrollna. 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service: 

S.  1702.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1731.  tlUe 
18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  sale 
or  pledge  of  postage  stamps;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1663) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

8.  2267.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands  In 
the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  city  of  Hender- 
son. Nev.;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1663). 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  submitted  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   HUli    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Thte)  : 
8.  Con.  Res.  72.  Concurrent   resolution    fa- 
voring  appropriate   observance  of   National 
Hospital  Week:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hill  when  he  sub- 
mitted the  above  concurrent  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 


TRANSFER  TO  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  OP  CERTAIN  GOVE31N- 
MENT-OWNED  MANGANESE  ORE 
PACnLITIES 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  transfer  certain  Gov- 
ernment-owned manganese  ore  facilities 


to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  imto- 
vide  for  the  erection  of  one  or  more 
bMk^lclaUoa  plants  to  treat  manganese 
ores,  to  stimulate  the  production  of  cer- 
tain strategic  and  crlUcal  minerals,  and 
for  other  purposes."  Joining  with  me 
in  this  measure  are  Senators  Anderson. 
Bibls.  Cass  of  South  Dakota.  Ckavbs. 
DiKKssM,  Ervin,  GoLOWATn,  Haydkn. 
HxntPRRrr,  Jnmn.  KiFAuvnt,  Lanokk. 
Malokx.  Mansfielo,  MAcmisoN.  Martin 
erf  Iowa.  MuNDT.  Scott,  and  Young. 

Mr.  President,  this  clearly  is  a  bi- 
partisan bill  and  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  Nation  if  we  are  to  keep 
the  domestic  strategic  minerals  industry 
froLi  closing  down,  and  to  keep  an  ex- 
panding mobilization  base  in  these  min- 
erals as  the  President  has  indicated  is 
desirable. 

This  bill  takes  a  different  approach 
from  those  previously  Introduced,  its 
general  principle  being  that  of  the  Wool 
Act  which  has  had  White  House  ap- 
proval. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3453)  to  transfer  certain 
Government-owned  manganese  ore  fa- 
cilities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  provide  for  the  erection  of  one  or 
more  beneflclation  plants  to  treat  man- 
ganese ores,  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  certain  strategic  and  critical  minerals, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mtjrrat  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Murray 
is  as  follows : 

Analysis  bt  Senator  MtrasAT 

This  bill  would — 

1.  Transfer  title  to  stockpiled  manganese 
ores  (now  unusable  by  reason  of  being  sub- 
grade  In  character)  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior; 

2.  Would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  continue  the  purchase  of  manganese 
ores  under  existing  General  Services  Admin- 
istration promulgated  regulations  and  speci- 
fications; 

3.  Wotild  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  two  new  manganese  ore- 
purchasing  depots  to  serve  the  Ozark- 
Cushman  area  and  the  southern  Appalachian 
area; 

4.  Would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. If  In  his  opinion,  there  were  no  ade- 
quate private  facilities  for  the  beneficlatlon 
of  manganese  ores  when  available  or  under 
construction,  to  begin  within  1  year  after 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  the  con- 
struction of  one  or  more  beneficlatlon  plants 
for  the  upgrading  of  all  the  forementloned 
ore  stocks  and  purchases  to  make  them  suit- 
able for  the  national  stockpile  or  for  sale 
on  the  open  market;  with  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  credits  from  transfer  to  the  national 
stockpile  being  credited  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  untU  such  time  as  such 
Administration  Is  recompensed  tat  the  ores 
which  wwe  In  its  possession  st  the  time  of 
the  above-mentioned  transfer  of  title; 

6.  Would  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  sell  under  certain  terms  and  con- 
ditions any  beneficlatlon  plant  which  may 
be  established  under  provisions  of  the  Act; 
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6.  Would  authorlas  and  dlrvct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment oX  a  production  boniu  to  any  producer 
of  tungsten,  manganese,  chronxlte,  mica,  as- 
bestos, beryl,  or  cclumblum-tantaluni- 
bearlng  ore  or  concentrate  mined  In  the 
United  States;  such  bonus  to  be  equal  to 
the  dtfTerence  between  the  market  price  at 
any  glvea  Uma  and  the  price  which  haa  been 
pivacrlbcd  by  the  ODM  and  OSA  for  each  svKh 
mineral  If.  and  when,  any  such  purchase  pro- 
gram of  the  ODM-OSA  U  terminated. 

The  provision  that  there  be  paid  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  prescribed 
production  bonus  would  be  effective  only 
If  and  when  purchase  programs  affecttng  the 
•even  listed  minerals  now  covered  by  ODM- 
OBA  purchaae  programs  are  terminated. 

All  authority  conferred  by  the  proposed 
bill  would  terminate  at  the  close  of  June  30. 
1901. 


MERIT  SYSTEM  OP  PROMOTION  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  record  will  show  that 
I  have  long  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
our  career  employees  and  the  civil  serv- 
ice merit  system.  Unfortunately,  similar 
support  has  not  been  universal,  for  there 
has  been  a  disposition  in  some  quarters 
to  discredit  the  civil  service  system  and 
Government  employees.  We  have  noted, 
with  great  concern,  efforts  to  wreck  the 
merit  system  by  adoption  of  procedures. 
Issued  from  the  White  House,  for  the  fill- 
ing of  positions  by  appointment  or  pro- 
motion on  the  basis  of  political  endorse- 
ment. 

I  have  waited  and  hoped  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  under  its  charter  as 
chief  architect  and  protector  of  the  merit 
system,  would  step  forward  and  offer  a 
sensible,  workable,  and  long  overdue  pro- 
gram for  the  promotion  of  Federal  em- 
ployees on  the  basis  of  merit.  My  hope 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  the  wait  has 
been  in  vain,  for  no  such  move  has  been 
made,  and  it  seems  clear  that  none  is  to 
be  expected. 

However.  I  am  hopeful  the  lack  of  at- 
tention by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  this  very  important  matter  is  due  to 
Inertia,  rather  than  opposition  to  a  pro- 
gram for  the  promotion  of  employees  on 
the  basis  of  merit.  I  say  that  for  the  fol- 
lowing good  reason:  no  claim  is  being 
made  that  the  program  proposed,  in  the 
bill  I  am  about  to  introduce,  is  complete 
or  beyond  improvement  in  every  respect 
or  minute  detail.  Therefore,  should  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  recognize  de- 
ficiencies in  certain  areas.  I  invite  their 
cooperation  to  the  end  that  they  be  over- 
come, and  an  acceptable  program  be  de- 
veloped and  quickly  enacted  into  law.  I 
suggest  on  this  occasion  no  useful  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  forwarding  to 
the  Congress  a  run-of-the-mine  objec- 
tion letter,  in  the  event  they  are  not  in 
complete  agreement  with  every  little  de- 
tail. Rather,  it  is  hoped  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  will  oflfer  constructive 
suggestions. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a  plan 
and  appropriate  prtxedures  for  the  pro- 
motion of  employees  of  the  Government, 
on  the  basis  of  merit.  An  Identical  bill 
Is  being  introduced  today  in  the  House 
by  Representative  John  E.  Moss,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


I  am  sending  to  the  desk  a  statement 
explaining  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  Imjnediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  azad.  without  objection,  the 
explanation  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  3456)  to  establish  a  plan 
and  appropriate  procedures  for  the  pro- 
motion of  employees  of  the  Government 
on  the  basis  of  merit.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  waa  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Johnston  oX  South  Carolina  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

&cn.ai*ATiON  cm 


The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  a 
plan  and  procedure  for  the  promoting  of 
Government  employees  to  positions  of  In- 
creased responsibility  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
While  such  a  plan  wUl  in  greater  measure 
facilitate  the  placing  of  qualified  employees 
in  positions  having  greater  resi>onsibility. 
it  win  at  the  same  time  provide  an  appro- 
priate incentive  for  employees  to  malie  the 
public  service  a  career. 

It  is  the  normal  desire  of  every  employee 
to  be  accorded  recognition  for  superior  serv- 
ice, and  after  mastering  the  requirements 
of  a  particular  position,  to  expect  consid- 
eration for  promotion  to  a  higher  position 
which  will  give  him  added  responsibility 
and  demand  a  higher  degree  of  resource- 
fulness and  competence.  For  the  individ- 
ual employee,  this  avenue  of  advancement 
is  an  incentive  to  do  bis  Job  well  and  to 
make  It  possible  to  move  on  to  another  posi- 
tion In  which  he  will  be  better  paid  and 
In  which  his  capabiUties  will  be  better  uti- 
lized. For  the  Government,  a  promotion  pro- 
gram can  produce  the  advantage  of  high 
employee  morale  and  Increased  productivity. 

In  the  absence  of  a  well-defined  policy 
and  operating  procedure  under  which  all 
employees  receive  the  consideration  they  de- 
serve, promotions  are  too  often  made  on 
the  basis  of  political  or  personal  favoritism. 
Oppwrtunittes  for  advancement  are  often 
awarded  to  those  whose  experience,  train- 
ing, or  performance  do  not  qualify  them 
for  more  exacting  assignments. 

TTTLX    I 

Title  I  Is  designed  to  establish  a  promo- 
tional system  for  positions  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  are  in   the  competitive  civil  service. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
Promotional  Board  in  each  Department  and 
Agency  to  direct  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
motional system.  The  Promotional  Board 
will  consist  of  a  chairman  designated  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  two  other 
members  selected  jointly  by  the  chairman 
and  the  head  of  the  Agency  In  which  the 
Board  is  to  function. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
each  board  to  see  to  It  that  employees  are 
informed  of  promotional  opportunities.  This 
feature  of  the  program  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, because  it  has  been  the  unfortu- 
nate experleitce  of  many  an  employee  that 
a  position  to  which  he  might  have  aspired 
had  been  Oiled  before  he  learned  that  a 
vacancy  existed. 

The  examinations  are,  under  terms  of  this 
bill,  to  be  objective  and  give  maximimi 
weight  to  experience,  length  of  service,  and 
demonstrated  ability.  Written  examinations 
wUl  be  required  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
may  be  necessary. 


The  bill  sets  forth  tn  some  detail  the 
method  to  be  used  In  grading  examinations, 
and  for  appraising  the  education,  experi- 
ence, and  other  qualifications  of  persoiM  who 
desire  to  be  placed  on  promotional  lists,  and 
stipulates  that  the  lists  shall  be  established 
by  grade  or  level  of  responsibility.  The  bill 
also  describes  the  method  of  certification  of 
ellglbles  from  the  promotlon&l  Uata  and  of 
their  selection  for  appointment. 

A  procedure  la  provided  for  appeal  from 
the  rating  given  In  a  promotional  examina- 
tion. An  employee  also  may  appeal  If  be 
feels  that  he  has  been  prevented  by  a  super- 
visor or  a  fellow  employee  from  taking  an 
examination  or  otherwise  availing  himself  of 
the  promo Uonal  procedure. 

TtTLM  n 

Title  n  is  designed  to  esUbllsh  a  promo- 
tional system  for  positions  in  the  Postal 
Field  Service.  The  system  is  tailored  to  fit 
the  special  needs  of  the  poatal  aervlce  just 
as  title  I  U  tsilored  to  tit  the  needs  of  the 
Government  exclusive  of  the  postAl  service. 

The  Post  Office  Department  now  uses  a 
form  of  examination  for  supervisory  promo- 
tions. However,  the  system  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  first.  t>ecau8e  It  is  not  compul- 
sory that  promotions  t>e  made  according  to 
the  results  of  the  examination,  and.  secondly, 
the  examination  fails  to  Uke  Into  considera- 
tion some  extremely  vital  factors. 

The  examination  is  concerned  principally 
and  primarily  with  the  knowledge  of  regu- 
lations This  gives  certain  employees,  who, 
through  their  daily  work,  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  studying  the  regulations,  an 
advantage  over  other  employees  who  are  not 
required  to  keep  conatantly  in  touch  with 
regulations.  The  examination  faUs  to  deter- 
mine qualities  of  leadership  which  are  the 
prime  requisites  of  good  supervisors.  It  also 
fails  to  give  an  employee  credit  for  experi- 
ence. Many  Junior  employees  who  have  re- 
cently come  from  school  can,  by  a  system 
of  rote  learning,  secure  better  grades  In  this 
examination  than  experienced  employees 
who  over  the  years  have  developed  many 
8|)^lflc  and  particular  akllla. 

A  new  t3rpe  of  examination  which  will  have 
the  force  of  law  behind  it  is  greatly  needed  in 
the  postal  service. 


NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  WEEK 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  ThyeI.  I  submit,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion favoring  appropriate  observance  of 
National  Hospital  Week.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  a  statement,  pre- 
pared by  me.  explaining  the  concurrent" 
resolution,  printed  In  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  72)  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  otir  Nation's  hospitals  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  protecting  the  lives  and 
providing  for  the  health  needs  of  all  our 
citizens:  and 

Whereas  our  National  and  State  hospital 
associations  have  with  diligence  and  un- 
ceasing efforts  worked  to  provide  the  high- 
est quality  care  for  aU  Americans  In  the  Na- 
tion's hospitals:   and 

Whereas  American  hospitals  are  the  cen- 
ters of  community  health  services  to  our 
citizens:  and 

Whereas  national  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  hospitals  in  the  American  com- 
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munlty  has  been  celebrated  annually  since 
1921  on  the  anniversary  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale's birth;  and 

Whereas  our  Nation's  hospitals  are  vital 
to  civil  defense  and  natural  disaster  planning 
and  efforts  at  all  levels  of  government — 
Federal.  State,  and  local:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  understood  that  the  week  be- 
ginning May  0th  and  ending  May  Itth  will 
be  observed  as  National  Hospital  Week:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Re- 
presertatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress hereby  requests  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  join  tn  proclaiming  the 
Importance  of  hospiuils  In  the  American 
conununlty  and  their  tradition  of  devoted 
service  to  the  American  people,  and  to  co- 
operate in  a  voluntary  effort  to  observe  Na- 
tional Hospital  Week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  statement  presented  by  Bir.  Hnx 
is  as  follows: 

SraTDtntT  ar  Skmswob  Bju. 


this  land  have  Improved  and  expanded  in 
facility  and  function,  they  have  become  the 
heart  and  center  of  health  activities  in  those 
communities. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  Nation  grant  recogni- 
tion and  express  its  gratitude  to  the  institu- 
tions and  to  those  men  and  women  who  de- 
vote themselves  so  faithfully  and  unselfishly 
to  Uu  health,  the  strength,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  America. 

I  am  today  submitting,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Thtx|  a  concurrent  resolution,  whereby  the 
Congress  asks  the  people  of  the  Nation  to 
observe  National  Hospital  Week  by  joining 
in  proclaiming  the  importance  of  hospitals 
to  the  American  community  and  in  acclaim- 
ing their  tradition  of  devoted  service  to  our 
people. 


It  la  with  some  sense  of  personal  pride 
that  I  am  again  privileged  to  say  a  few 
words  about  our  Nation's  hospitals.  Na- 
tional Hospital  Wee!:,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  will  be  ob- 
served this  year  from  May  6  through  May  12. 
The  sentiment  awakened  by  our  country's 
hospitals  Is  a  living  force  In  the  hearts  of 
American  men  and  vomen.  It  needs  no 
awakening  by  fine  UTltlng  or  eloquence. 
This  Is  as  true  today  as  it  waa  almost  300 
years  ago  when  the  first  hospital  was  estab- 
lished in  what  was  to  become  the  United 
States.  A  traditional  spirit  of  Christian 
devotion  and  service  has  ever  been  present 
In  the  development  of  this  Nation's  hospitals. 
It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Nation 
should  set  aside  a  time  In  which  to  observe 
the  importance  to  our  people  of  the  Ameri- 
can hospital  today.  The  chosen  theme  of 
this  years  National  Hospital  Week  is  Your 
Hospital — For  You  and  Your  Community. 
During  this  week  our  hospitals  will  hold 
special  ol>servations  emphasizing  their  role 
In  community  disaster  planning.  No  one 
needs  to  belabor  the  Importance  of  our 
comnmnity  hospitals  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges which  come  through  unforeseen  nat- 
ural disasters.  Whenever  and  wherever  dis- 
aster has  struck  in  our  land,  the  American 
hospital  has  been  at  --he  center  of  action — 
providing  shelter,  medical,  and  nursing  care 
for  the  Injured. 

Through  the  years  our  hospitals  have  de- 
veloped community  p'ans  to  cope  with  dis- 
aster problems.  Too  lew  of  us.  I  am  afraid, 
realize  the  Importan:;  role  played  by  our 
own  hospitals  In  tln.e  of  emergency.  All 
too  few  of  us  recognize  the  debt  ve  owe 
their  people  for  the  foresight  and  planning 
they  have  shown  in  preparing  themselves 
to  cope  with  emergency  situations. 

The  hospital  of  today  combines  the  skill 
and  dedication  of  the  physician,  the  tender 
care  of  the  nurse  and  the  devotion,  training, 
and  experience  of  pathologists,  radiologists, 
and  other  medical  specialists,  and  laboratory 
technicians,  therapists,  and  all  those 
others  who  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  saving  the  lives  of  their  fellowmen.  and 
whose  efforts  are  so  skillfully  coordinated 
through  the  modem  hospital  administrator. 
Our  hospitals  have  ^rown  In  number  since 
1658.  from  1  to  over  7.000.  ThU  in  Itself 
is  remarkable.  Yet  we  do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  1  modern  hospital  of  today  Is.  to 
the  people  It  serves,  worth  7,000  of  the  hos- 
pitals which  might  have  existed  300  years 
ago. 

Too  few  realize  th\t  these  complex  cen- 
ters, dedicated  to  fighting  disease,  to  relieving 
human  suffering  and  to  preventing  needless 
death,  symbolize  the  new  role  which  high 
quality  patient  care  plays  In  the  life  of 
America.  As  hospitals  in  thousands  of  com- 
munities across  the  length  and  breadth  of 


AMENDMENT  OF  CONSTITUTION  RE- 
LATINO  TO  ELECTION  OP  PRESI- 
DENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT — 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Kefattver, 
MtJNDT.  Thurmond,  Wiley.  Dirksen,  Mc- 
Clellan,  Jenner,  Ives,  Anderson,  Chavez, 
Murray,  Mansfield,  Sparkman.  Stennis, 
Hill.  Wiluams.  Byrd,  Bxttler,  Welker, 
Knowland.  George,  Smith  of  New  Jer- 
sey. FULBRiCHT.  Flanders,  McCarthy, 
Kerr.  Ooldwater.  Thye,  Ervin,  Curtis, 
Case  of  South  Dakota.  Schoeppel.  Hol- 
land. Smathers.  Barrett,  Young,  Hick- 
enlooper,  Capehart,  Frear,  Dworshak, 
Hruska.  Cotton,  Martin  of  Iowa,  Bible. 
Potter,  Beall,  Scott,  Allott,  Bricker, 
Bennett,  Robertson.  Morse,  and  Wat- 
kins,  I  submit  an  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  us,  jointly,  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.  J.  Res.  31)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
me  in  connection  with  the  amendment 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Dan- 
iel is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Damiei. 
On  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr. 
MuNOT,  Mr.  Thtjhmont),  and  52  other  Sen- 
ators, I  have  submitted  an  amendment.  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31.  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  providing  for  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  will  be  taken  up  early  next 
week,  and  the  proponents  of  this  substitute 
are  desirous  that  It  be  printed  today  In 
order  that  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  it. 

Actually,  the  substitute  conforms  with  the 
proposed  changes  In  the  electoral  procedures 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  certain  changes  which  repre- 
sent a  compromise  of  the  differences  which 
have  existed  among  several  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  favor  electoral  reform. 

For  Instance,  for  myself  and  18  other  Sen- 
ators. I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31  as  it  waa  rejjorted  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  In  that  form  it  would  provide 
that  the  electoral  vote  In  each  State  would 
be  divided  among  the  candidates  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  vote  la  each  State. 


It  was  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  Lodge- 
Gossett  resolution  which  was  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  1950. 

Mr.  KETATTVEa  and  Mr.  THtntMONS  had  in- 
troduced electoral  reform  resolutions  which 
would  accomplish  practically  the  same  re- 
sult with  slight  changes  In  procedure.  Mr. 
MuMOT  introduced  a  resolution  which  would 
change  the  present  electoral  system  by  pro- 
viding that  the  electors  in  each  State  shall 
be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  its  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

All  of  these  prop>osal8  have  a  common  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  outmoded  electoral 
system  that  we  have  today,  under  which  the 
winner  of  the  plurality  vote  receives  the 
entire  electoral  vote  of  a  State.  This  "win- 
ner-take-all"  system  means  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  voters  never  have  their  votes 
represented  or  counted  in  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  States. 

The  authors  of  the  various  iHvposed 
changes  have  now  composed  their  differences 
and  hope  that  the  Intended  suiwUtute  will 
receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  we  shaU  ex- 
plain the  proposed  changes  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
but  briefly,  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31,  providing 
for  division  of  the  electoral  vote  In  each 
State  in  accordance  with  the  popular  vote, 
would  be  amended  to  provide  that  only  the 
votes  of  the  highest  three  candidates  would 
be  counted.  This  would  help  prevent 
splinter  parties. 

2.  Any  State  which  desired  to  do  so  could, 
by  action  of  its  legislature,  provide  for  selec- 
tion of  electors  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
its  Senators  and  Representatives  are  chosen, 
provided  that  they  shall  be  required  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  to  whom  they  are  pledged. 

In  other  words,  the  present  system  of  free 
and  Independent  electors  would  be  abolished, 
and  the  vote  of  the  people  would  determine 
how  each  State's  electoral  vote  is  to  be 
counted  in  the  Electoral  College.  Under 
either  of  the  alternative  methods  provided  in 
the  substitute,  greater  credit  will  be  given 
to  the  individual  voters  In  electing  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  hope  that  this  amendment,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  will  furnish  conunon 
ground  on  which  all  Senators  who  are  in- 
terested in  electoral  reform  can  join  together 
and  at  least  discharge  the  responsibility  of 
the  Senate  in  trying  to  improve  otir  present 
outmoded  system. 

Mr.  BilUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Daniel]  in  submitting  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31; 
and  I  desire  to  join  him  in  calling  at- 
tention to  this  measure,  and  also  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  the  great 
number  of  Members  of  the  Senate,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  in  the  past 
24  hours  have  joined  in  sponsoring  it. 

I  also  desire  to  express  a  special  word 
of  appreciation  of  a  new,  hard-working 
recruit  in  this  whole  cause,  in  the  person 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  who  has  expressed 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  matter  and 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  it.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  both 
Senator  Thurmond  and  Senator  Daniel 
in  the  many  long  conferences  on  which 
we  ultimately  arrived  at  the  substitute 
amendment  introduced  today.  I  hope 
and  expect  the  Senate  will  adopt  it  by 
favorable  floor  action  early  next  week. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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Record  an  editorial  In  support  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  "A  New  Way," 
and  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  today.  I  also  ask  \man- 
imous  cfMisent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  very  interesting 
explanatory  story  on  electoral  college 
reform,  entitled  "Electoral  Reform  Com- 
pitunlse  Is  Won."  written  by  Charles 
Lucey.  and  also  published  in  today's  issue 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News.  It  pro- 
vides much  factual  background  on  this 
whole  important  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Nrw  Wat 
Our  hearty  congratulations  to  Senators 
Pbics  Danhx.  of  Texas,  and  Kabl  IIuitdt.  of 
South  Dakota. 

Out  of  long  labor  and  a  spirit  of  construe* 
tlve  conciliation  they  have  evolved  a  com- 
promise proposal  to  change  our  antiquated 
system  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Neither  Senator  Danixl  nor  Senator  Mukdt 
will  claim  this  Is  a  perfect  proposal.  In  fact, 
•aeh  sponsored  a  separate  plan — ^both  di- 
rected toward  the  laudable  objective  of  mak- 
ing the  choice  of  President  and  Vloe  Presi- 
dent more  responsive  to  the  acttial  ballots 
east  by  voters. 

Smator  DAimL.  with  the  backing  of  a 
large  number  of  other  Senators,  favored  a 
plan  under  which  the  electoral  votes  In  each 
State  would  be  divided  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  popular  votes  cast  In  that  State. 
Senator  Mtmvr,  also  backed  by  another  for- 
midable group,  preferred  a  system  by  which 
electors  would  be  chosen  In  the  same  way 
Members  of  Congress  are  chosen — two  Sena, 
tors  for  each  State  and  one  Representative 
for  each  congressional  district. 

The  compromise  they  have  worked  out  Is 
one  which  would  put  the  Daniel  plan  Into 
effect  In  all  States  except  those  whose  legis- 
latures Qhoose  to  adopt  the  Mundt  formula. 
From  the  beginning  of  this  debate,  which 
la  now  many  years  running,  this  newspaper 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  either  plan 
would  be  preferable  to  the  present  system. 

We  believe  the  Danlel-Mundt  compromise 
la  also  preferable  to— and  may  be  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of— our  present  system. 

And  get  rid  of  It  we  should,  for  the  health 
of  our  form  of  government. 

For,  under  our  present  system,  where  the 
winner  takes  all  electoral  votes  of  a  State, 
nUillons  of  voters  never  have  their  wishes 
recorded  In  the  Electoral  College.  There  is 
no  Incentive  for  a  Republican  In  Georgia, 
or  a  Democrat  In  Vermont,  to  bother  to  go 
to  the  polls. 

Under  the  present  system,  voters  In  less 
populous  States  are  Ignored  and  campalprns 
are  weighed  to  gain  pluralities  In  States  with 
large  electoral  blocs.  And  too  often.  In  those 
States,  small  presstire  minorities  can  swing 
the  balance. 

That's  why  political  party  platforms  so 
often  neglect  the  Nation's  larger  Interests 
In  favor  of  vote-baltlng  promises  offered  to 
selfish  groups.  That's  why  no  man  from  a 
small  State,  no  matter  how  distinguished  or 
superior  he  may  be.  Is  ever  the  nominee  of 
either  major  political  party. 

If  the  Danlel-Mundt  amendment  Is  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States — and  we  earnestly  hope  something 
along  this  line  will  be — the  vast  majority  of 
voters  In  all  States,  who  belong  to  no  ax- 
grlndlng  clique,  will  have  a  much  larger  voice 
in  choosing  our  President  and  Vice  President. 
It's  too  late  to  affect  this  year's  election, 
but  with  proper  action  In  Congress  and  the 
legislators.  It  oould  be  operative  4  years  from 
now. 


ELzcToaAL  Rb«km  CoatvaoMiss  la  Won 
(By  Charles  Lucey) 

Sponsors  of  reform  of  the  antiquated  elec- 
toral college  system  of  choosing  a  President 
today  announced  agreement  on  a  compro- 
mise measure  to  be  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  next  day  or  so. 

Senators  Paicx  Dankl,  Democrat.  Texas, 
and  Kasl  Mundt,  Republican.  South  Da- 
kota, chief  proponents  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  resolution  authorizing  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  said  they  hoped  It  would 
be  called  up  for  action  next  week  by  Demo- 
cratic Leader  Ltnoon  Johnson.  They  pre- 
dicted poesage. 

"None  of  the  separate  plaiu  for  electoral 
college  reform  could  have  mustered  the  two- 
thirds  vote  necessary  for  Senate  passage," 
Senator  Danicl  said,  "so  we  all  got  together 
and  composed  our  differences." 

"I  believe  we  now  have  a  measure  the  Sen- 
ate will  accept,"  Senator  Mundt  said. 

ONX    AMENDMENT 

The  agreed-upon  measure  brings  together 
In  one  proposed  amendment  the  two  plans 
for  electoral  reform  which  heretofore  have 
been  opposed — the  so-called  Danlel-Kefau- 
ver  bill,  formerly  the  Lodge-Oossett  amend- 
ment, and  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan.  Rep- 
resentative FBEDEaic  R.  CotrDEXT.  Republican. 
New  York,  long-time  advocate  of  moderniz- 
ing the  PresldentUl  election,  U  the  chief 
House  sponsor. 

The  amendment  would  give  the  States  a 
choice  between  the  two  chief  plans  as  fol- 
lows: 

They  could  take  the  so-called  Danlel-Ke- 
fsuver  plan,  which  would  become  the  law 
In  all  States  except  where  legislatures  acted 
affirmatively  to  put  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan 
Into  effect. 

The  Daniel -Kef  auver  plan  says  that  each 
State's  electc-ral  vole  "shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  three  persons  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  of  the  voters  of  such 
State  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of 
votes  received  by  each  person  bears  to  the 
total  nxunber  of  votes  received  by  such  three 
persons." 

■HA>C 

That  is,  each  of  the  top  three  candidates 
seeking  the  Presidency  would  receive  a  share 
of  every  State's  electoral  vote  In  precise  pro- 
portion to  the  share  of  his  popular  vote. 

But  If  a  State  legislature  so  chooses.  It 
may  go  to  the  Mundt-Coudert  Idea  and  pro- 
vide for  the  choice  of  electors  "In  the  same 
manner  In  which  Its  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives are  choeen." 

There  will  be  some  opposition  to  the  com- 
promise, but  Senators  Mundt  and  DAirm. 
already  have  lined  up  as  cosponsors  some  of 
the  most  Influential  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Hubzst  Humphxkt,  Democrat. 
Minnesota,  will  offer  as  a  substitute,  when 
the  measure  reaches  the  floor,  his  own  ver- 
sion of  electoral  reform.  It  provides  for 
choice  of  a  President  by  direct  popular  vote. 
But  Senator  Stbum  Thukmond,  Democrat. 
South  Carolina,  author  of  still  another  elec- 
toral-reform proposal.  Is  accepting  the  com- 
promise and,  with  Senators  Mundt,  Damixl, 
and  EsTzs  KkrAinm.  Democrat.  Tennessee, 
becoming  one  of  Its  chief  sponsors. 

coNfraxNcu 

The  compromise  was  achieved  after  weeks 
of  conferences  attended  by  Senators  Danizi., 
Mundt.  and  Thuxmono  and  legislative  ex- 
perts— and  after  many  redrafts. 

The  new  amendment  would  wipe  out  to- 
day's winner-take-all  system  In  which  • 
presidential  candidate  carrying  any  State, 
by  no  matter  how  narrow  a  margin,  wlna 
the  total  electoral  vote  of  that  State.  Bach 
State  retains  the  same  number  of  electoral 
votes  It  has  today.  But  each  State's  electoral 
vote  would  be  divided  more  nearly  In  accord 
with  the  popular  will. 


The  amendment  would  not  apply  to  the 
1956  presidential  election.  To  become  part 
of  the  Constitution.  It  must  receive  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  each  House  of  Congress  and 
ratification  by  36  of  the  48  SUtes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
statement  I  submitted  a  moment  ago. 
for  printing  in  the  Record.  I  have  said 
this — but  I  should  like  to  state  it  on  the 
floor  at  this  time — namely,  that  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
which  I  have  Just  submitted  and  sent  to 
the  desk,  has  been  worked  out  from  the 
various  versions  of  proposals  for  elec- 
toral-college reform,  which  have  been 
introduced  by  myself  and  18  other  Sen- 
ators, including  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KErAuvxRl, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt  J.  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Thurmond  1.  Our  views  have  been 
composed;  and  we  hope  that  two- thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove what  we  have  worked  out,  in  the 
way  of  much-needed  electoral-college 
reform. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  that  we  have  been  able  to 
reconcile  the  differences  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  elee- 
tlon  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Premi- 
dent  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  believe  that 
53  Senators  are  now  cospotisors  of  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. We  are  very  proud  to  feel  that  we 
have  a  chance  to  have  this  measure 
passed  by  the  Senate  at  this  session.  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  proposals 
that  can  come  before  the  American 
people. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CMAHONEY: 

Address  by  Senator  Sparkmam  delivered 
over  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  March 
7,  1956,  concerning  recent  announcement  by 
the  President  of  his  availability  as  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  to  the  Presidency. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

Statement  by  him  on  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom by  the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  8.  3025.  TO 
AMEND  PARAGRAPH  (2)  OF  SUB- 
DIVISION (C)  OP  SECTION  77 
OP  THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  desire  to  give 
notice  that  a  public  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  March  20.  1956, 
at  10  a.  m..  in  room  424,  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  S.  3025.  to  amend  para- 
graph (2)  of  subdivision  (c)  of  section 
77  of  the  BarUtruptcy  Act.  as  amended, 
at  which  time  all  Interested  persons 
may  make  such  representations  as  are 
pertinent.  The  subcommittee  consists 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
O'MahonetI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Wblker],  and  myself,  chairman. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES  P.  NELSON 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  view  the  re- 
tirement of  Representative  Charles  P. 
Nelson.  He  has  served  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Maine  and  the 
State  of  Maine  in  an  outstanding  and 
distinguished  manner.  He  has  served 
his  country  admirably,  both  in  war  and 
peace,  with  a  brilliant  military  and  con- 
gressional record.  He  has  served  his 
Republican  Party  well. 

Charles  Nelson  has  been  a  true  friend 
to  me.  I  knew  that  1  could  always  count 
on  him.  for  he  never  wavered  in  his 
proved  friendship. 

When  he  came  to  me  several  days  ago 
and  told  me  that  he  was  planning  to  re- 
tire from  Congress,  because  of  his  health. 
I  was  shocked.  He  a-sked  me  to  keep  his 
confidence  until  he  had  made  his  deci- 
sion final  and  irrevocable,  and  told  me 
that  when  he  did.  he  would  like  to  talk 
with  me  about  his  aimouncement 
That  he  did  today. 

Possessed  of  a  brilliant  mind,  he  has 
been  a  pillar  of  strength  and  wisdom  in 
the  Maine  consressional  delegation,  and 
I  have  been  proud  'jo  have  him  as  my 
successor  in  representing  the  Second 
District  of  Maine. 

I  wish  for  him  a  full  recovery  In  his 
health  and  success  and  happiness  in  the 
future;  and  I  hope  tiiat  this  will  be  only 
temporary  retirement  on  his  part,  and 
that  as  soon  as  his  health  permits,  he 
will  return  to  public  service  and  the  po- 
litical scene. 


awe  and  wonderment  at  the  great  di- 
versities which  lie  between  our  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  And  they  come 
away  having  experienced  the  majesty  of 
her  lakes,  her  rolling  farmlands,  her  tall 
forests,  and  the  powerful  drama  of  her 
coastline. 

Today,  Maine  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  new  and  greater  resource  develop- 
ment. Her  diversified  industry  is  pro- 
ducing food  and  manufactured  products 
which  have  long  Influenced  the  economy 
of  New  England.  Her  people  are  con- 
stantly seeking  progressive  ways  to  de- 
velop the  State  which  they  hold  so  dear 
in  their  hearts. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  136th  anni- 
versary of  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Maine  into  the  Union,  I  salute  her  and 
commend  her  citizens,  of  whom  I  am 
truly  proud  to  be  one. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-SIXTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ADMIS- 
SION OF  MAINE  INTO  THE  UNION 

Mr.  PAYNE,  Mr.  President,  136  years 
ago  today  Maine  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  separate  State.  On  March  3, 
1820,  President  Monroe  signed  the  Maine 
statehood  bill,  and  on  March  15  the 
Ma.<sachusetts  Legislature  effected  the 
separation  of  the  Dii  trict  of  Maine  from 
that  State.  This  succession  of  events 
climaxed  a  long  and  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Maine  for  rec- 
ognized statehood. 

During  the  past  136  years  the  State 
of  Maine  has  risen  to  fulfill  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  her  founding  fathers. 
Her  resources,  natural  beauty,  fertile 
soil,  and  Industrial  potential  have  earned 
for  her  the  right  to  be  truly  called  the 
cornerstone  of  America.  Her  sons  and 
daughters.  Imbued  with  the  Yankee 
spirit  of  rugged  individualism,  have 
served  the  Union  well  in  every  Institution 
of  human  endeavor. 

Naturally  I  am  proud  of  my  home 
State,  as  is  every  Member  of  this  great 
body;  but  my  sentiments  go  much 
deeper  than  I  can  express  here.  If  one 
could  witness,  as  I  have,  the  dawn  break- 
ing over  our  rocky  coast,  or  the  stillness 
of  our  snow-capped  pine  forests  in 
winter,  or  the  mighty  sound  of  our  rivers 
in  spring,  then  one  could  just  begin  to 
realize  how  nature  has  favored  the 
State  of  Maine. 

Through  the  years  minions  of  Amer- 
icans have  shared  in  the  appreciation  of 
Maine's  natural  beauty.    They  stand  In 


Here  In  America  we  have  a  hero,  bom  la 
Hungary  in  1724,  who  fought  and  died  In  otir 
fight  for  freedom.  I  refer  to  Michael  de 
Kovats,  who  fought  under  Washington.  His 
motto  was  "Faithful  Unto  Death." 

We  must  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  free  Hun- 
gary as  represented  In  Its  heroes. 


HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Saturday,  March  17. 
Americans  of  Himgarian  descent  will  be 
celebrating  Freedom  Day  throughout 
our  Nation. 

The  following  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  in  honor  of  this  commemora- 
tion win  be  read  Saturday  at  the  patri- 
otic exercises  of  the  American  Hun- 
garians of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
will  be  sent  to  my  Hungarian  friends  in 
New  Jersey: 

It  to  Indeed  a  real  honor  for  me  to  be  able 
to  send  these  words  of  greetings  to  thto  fine 
group  of  Americans  of  Hungarian  descent, 
who  are  celebrating  this  day  as  Freedom  Day. 
My  personal  Interest  In  and  affection  for 
Hungary  and  lU  history  go  back  many  years. 
In  1828,  I  first  had  the  privilege  of  vUltlng 
that  country,  and  lU  capital  city,  Budapest. 
On  that  trip.  I  gained  a  real  feeling  of  the 
spirit,  the  rellgloiu  faith,  and  the  love  of 
freedom  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

I  did  not  vUlt  Hungary  again  until  1947. 
The  contrast  was  most  tragic.  The  gay 
laughter,  the  open  friendliness  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  had  all  but  vanished  as  a 
result  of  World  War  II  and  the  Communist 
occupation.  I  felt,  nevertheless,  that  this 
tragedy  had  not  caused  any  real  change  In 
the  love  that  the  people  of  Hungary  have 
traditionally  had  for  liberty. 

Since  1947,  the  Communist  bold  on  Hun- 
gary has  become  complete.  The  cruel  sup- 
pression of  freedom  which  exists  In  Hungary 
today  Is  the  result  of  Russian  Imperialism 
under  the  modern  dUgulse  of  Soviet  com- 
munism. 

The  George  Washlnijton  of  Hungary,  Louis 
Kossuth,  was  not  only  a  very  great  patriot 
and  fighter  for  freedom;  he  also  had  an  al- 
most uncanny  understanding  of  Hungary's 
powerful  neighbor  to  the  East,  Russia. 

Speaking  In  1851  In  Southampton,  Eng- 
land. Louis  Kossuth  said: 

"The  principle  of  evil  on  the  continent  la 
the  despotic  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the 
Riuslan  power  •  •  •  Russia  Is  the  rock 
which  breaks  every  sigh  for  freedom." 

Kossuth  saw  that  the  great  struggle  would 
be  between  freedom  and  tyranny,  and  how 
true  his  prophecy  was.  The  tyranny  he 
abhored  la  the  very  same  tyranny  we  abhor 
today. 

So  today  yon  are  gathered  to  pay  honor 
to  the  free  Hungary  of  yesterday  and  to  the 
Hungarian  patriots  yifiao  fought  for  freedom, 
not  Just  In  Hungary  but  also  here  in  the 
United  States. 

It  U  my  fervent  hope  that  meetings  such 
as  this  will  help  renew  In  Hungary  the  free- 
dom and  happiness  which  I  saw  there  In 
1928. 


NAVY'S  DECISION  TO  CALL  GRAD- 
UATES OP  STATE  MARITIME 
ACADEMIES  TO  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  approximately  4 
or  5  minutes  on  a  statement  that  I  wish 
to  make  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1956,  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  filed  with  the 
Senate  a  report  on  merchant  marine 
training  and  education,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  35.  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  a  member  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee which  conducted  the  study. 

As  acting  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee at  the  hearings  held  at  various 
points  along  the  east  coast,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  In- 
formed concerning  the  need  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  for  new  ofll- 
eers.  The  study  clearly  revealed  that 
the  merchant  service  annually  require* 
1.000  to  1,600  new  officers.  The  mer- 
chant marine  academies,  both  State  and 
Federal,  graduate  about  450  officers  a 
year,  and  the  merchant  marine  can  ex- 
pect to  get  from  300  to  500  new  officers 
from  other  sources  each  year.        ,» 

From  the  foregoing.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  annual  supply  of  trained  merchant 
marine  officers  Is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  demand.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  maintenance  of  an  effective, 
efficient  merchant  service  Is  a  vital  part 
of  our  national-defense  program. 

Last  week  it  came  to  my  attention  that 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  had  decided 
to  call  all  graduates  of  the  State  mari- 
time academies,  who  were  federally  sub- 
sidized as  students,  to  active  duty  for 
3  years.  The  Navy  has  authority,  imder 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  to  take  this  action,  but  until 
now  has  not  exercised  the  authority. 
For  fiscal  1955  and  1956  the  Navy  was 
able  to  meet  its  requirements  for  new 
officers  from  normal  sources,  exclusive 
of  the  maritime  academies.  In  looking 
into  the  reasons  for  the  recent  decision, 
I  discovered  that  it  was  apparently 
based  on  a  highly  tentative  estimate  of 
requirements  in  fiscal  1957. 

Of  the  450  annual  graduates  of  the 
maritime  academies,  somewhat  over  half 
are  federally  subsidized.  So.  by  Its  re- 
cent decision  the  Navy  would  get  about 
225  officers  yearly,  except  that  the  de- 
cision did  not  apply  to  Kings  Point.  As 
a  result  the  number  of  officers  the  Navy 
xx>uld  expect  to  receive  from  this  source 
is  imder  200  men. 

With  regard  to  the  Navy's  decision,  two 
slgniscant  facts  should  be  mentioned. 
The  first  is  that  since  the  decision  per- 
tains only  to  the  State  academies  and 
not  to  the  Federal  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  It  appears  to  unfairly  discriminate 
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•gainst  the  State  acadonles.  Secondly, 
when  the  Navy  takes  State  maritime 
academy  graduates.  It  Is  taking  officers 
whose  education  was  financed  largely  by 
the  State  and  from  their  own  pockets, 
the  Federal  subsidy  being  somewhat  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  their  training.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  training  at 
Kings  Point  Is  fully  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  proposed 
legislation  pending  which  might  affect 
this  subject  I  refer  to  8.  1748,  Intro- 
dueed  tj  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  SmxthI,  my  col- 
league. The  Armel  Forces  Reserve  Act 
of  1952  abolished  the  midshipmen  Mer- 
chant Marine  Reserve  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. Since  that  time  the  Navy  has  been 
appointing  students  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  academies  as  officer  candi- 
dates, rather  than  as  midshipmen.  Ap- 
parently the  Navy  feels  that  it  is  obliged 
to  call  officer  candidates  to  active  duty, 
while  it  was  not  obliged  to  call  midship- 
men of  the  Merchant  Marine  Reserve. 
8.  1748  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
July,  and  is  presently  pending  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  It 
would  reinstate  the  midshipmen  Mer- 
chant Marine  Reserve  of  the  Naval  Re- 
aerve,  but  the  Navy  would  still  have  legal 
authority  to  call  maritime  academy 
graduates  to  active  duty. 

In  view  of  the  very  damaging  effect, 
the  Nan^  decision  to  call  all  graduates 
of  Stafl^feultime  academies  for  3  years 
of  actnHKy  will  have  on  the  American 
merchant  marine,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
woxild  be  more  appropriate  for  overall 
considerations  of  national  defense  for 
the  Navy  to  continue  to  meets  its  officer 
needs  from  normal  sources.  In  the  Offi- 
cer Candidate  School  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
the  Navy  has  a  very  flexible  mechanism 
by  which  it  can  adjust  its  supply  of  offi- 
cers to  the  demand  on  relatively  shorty 
notice. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  letter  of  protest 
which  I  recently  sent  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mascb  8.  1056. 
vice  Adm.  J.  L.  Hollowat, 

United  States  Navy, 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
Department  o/  the  Navy, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbak  AoidBAi.  Hoixowat:  It  has  recently 
eome  to  my  attention  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
nent.  In  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  to  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
of  Naval  Science  at  the  four  State  maritime 
academies,  dated  February  27,  1956,  serial 
Per8-B6262-raa.  has  announced  Its  decision  to 
exercise  Its  legal  authority  to  require  all  fed- 
erally subsidized  graduates  of  the  State 
maritime  academies  to  serve  3  years  of  active 
duty  in  th«  Navy  Immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion. 

The  action  of  the  Navy  Department  In  this 
matter  Is  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  that 
has  been  followed  In  recent  years.  Until  the 
letter  referred  to  above  was  Issued,  State 
maritime  academy  graduates  were  going  on 
•cUv*  duty  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis. 


As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  which  baa 
Jurisdiction  over  the  maritime  academies, 
both  State  and  Federal.  I  was  appointed 
last  year  to  a  special  subcommittee  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  merchant  marine  train- 
ing and  education.  As  acting  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  held  extensive  hearings 
at  the  east  coast  academies,  and  In  Portland. 
Boston,  and  Washington.  The  subcommit- 
tee filed  its  report  in  January,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  full  committee  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  A  copy  of  this  report 
is  attached. 

In  consequence  of  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  special  subcommittee, 
I  am  very  well  Informed  as  to  the  need  of 
thi  American  merchant  marine  for  well- 
trained  ofBcers.  The  study  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  merchant  marine  requires 
between  1.000  and  1.000  newly  licensed  ofllcers 
each  year.  On  the  average,  the  four  State 
maritime  academies  and  the  Federal  acad- 
emy graduate  about  450  olBcers  each  year. 
On  the  basis  of  a  highly  optimistic  estimate 
no  more  than  500  new  officers  come  Into  the 
merchant  marine  each  year  from  nonacad- 
emy  sources.  From  this  It  can  readUy  be 
seen  that  the  supply  of  trained  officers  In  the 
merchant  nuirlne  Is  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Of  the  450  annual  graduates  of  the  mari- 
time academies,  somewhat  over  half  are  fed- 
erally subsidized  students  and  come  under 
the  authority  of  the  Navy  to  serve  on  active 
duty.  It  would  seem  to  go  without  saying 
that  If  the  supply  of  trained  officers  Is  al- 
ready Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
merchant  service,  a  further  reduction  In  ex- 
cess of  225  annually  will  have  an  extremely 
damaging  effect. 

I  am  advised  that  for  fiscal  1055  the  Navy 
required  10.480  new  officers  and  that  require- 
ment was  fully  met  from  what  might  be 
termed  normal  sources,  that  Is  principally 
the  Naval  Academy,  the  NROTC,  the  OCS 
program,  and  the  ROC  program.  The  mari- 
time academies  were  not  a  source  of  active 
duty  naval  officers  beyond  the  voluntary  serv- 
ice of  Individuals.  For  fiscal  195S.  I  am  In- 
formed that  the  Navy  expects  to  require 
about  11.648  new  officers  and  that  this  need 
win  be  met  from  the  normal  sources  exclu- 
sive of  the  maritime  academies. 

The  present  decision  to  call  all  maritime 
academy  graduates  under  the  Navy's  Juris, 
diction  to  active  duty  appears  to  be  based 
on  the  very  tentative  estimates  of  needs  for 
fiscal  1957.  In  view  of  the  severe  damage 
that  would  be  done  to  the  merchant  marine, 
it  would  seem  that  If  the  Navy  expects  to 
require  a  significantly  greater  number  of 
new  officers  In  fiscal  1957  and  after,  serious 
conslderalton  should  be  given  to  expanding 
the  existing  normal  sources  of  naval  officer 
supply,  particularly  the  OCS  program,  since 
It  appears  to  be  the  most  flexible. 

The  fact  that  the  recent  letter  did  not 
apply  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Academy  at 
Kings  Point  Is  a  cause  of  some  concern  to 
me.  If  It  is  necessary  for  the  Navy  to  call 
up  maritime  academy  graduates.  It  does  not 
seem  fair  or  appropriate  that  graduates  of 
King's  Point  should  be  excluded. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I  wish  to  strongly 
urge  that  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
carefully  reconsider  Its  decision  to  call  mari- 
time academy  graduates  to  active  duty.  The 
need  to  maintain  a  strong,  efficient  merchant 
marine  goes  without  saying  and  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
win  do  Incalculable  harm  to  this  vital  seg- 
ment of  our  National  Defense  Establishment. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  will  review  this  matter  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  and  advise  me  of 
its  views. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FXKDEUCK  O,  PatKX. 

United  States  Senator, 


INTEGRATION  IN  THE  PUBUC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at 
this  time  I  may  speak  for  5  or  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  the 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  had 
not  felt  Impelled  to  issue  their  manifesto 
on  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  re- 
gard to  integration  In  the  public  schools. 
That  it  is  responsive  to  the  present  feel- 
ings of  many  people  In  the  Southern 
States.  I  do  not  doubt.  That  the  feeling 
of  the  moment  will  pass.  I  am  equally 
certain. 

For  it  is  inconceivable  at  this  point  in 
our  history  that  the  American  people 
should  refuse  to  accept  the  determina- 
tion of  our  Supreme  Court  on  a  question 
involving  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  It  is  inconceivable  also 
that  the  American  people  can  fall  to 
recognize  the  essential  Tightness  of  these 
decisions  from  the  standpoint  of  simple 
justice  and  good  conscience. 

Yet.  despite  its  expressed  appeal  for 
moderation,  the  effect  of  the  manifesto 
can  only  be  to  incite  further  resistance 
and  inflame  a  situation  already  difficult. 

Like  other  Americans,  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly distressed  by  developments  in 
some  of  our  States  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  public  school  integra- 
tion. The  decisions  were  indeed  far- 
reaching,  and  would  require  great 
changes  in  many  of  our  States.  This  was 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  its 
unanimous  decisions  on  the  issue  on  May 
17,  1954,  and.  a  year  later,  in  its  imple- 
mentation decree. 

Some  persons  have  Interpreted  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  as  requiring  in- 
tegration in  our  public  schools  imme- 
diately. But  in  truth,  the  Court  has 
taken  a  reasonable  position,  recognizing 
fully  the  difficulties  involved.  It  has 
asked  only  that  a  reasonable  start  be 
made  with  all  deliberate  speed.  It  has 
not  asked  for  Integration  of  our  public 
schools  overnight. 

Obviously,  the  period  of  adjustment 
to  the  Courts  decree  is  a  time  for  all 
Americans  to  demonstrate  the  fullest 
measure  of  patience  and  understanding. 
Instead,  this  trying  period  has  been  made 
immeasurably  more  difficult  by  intem- 
perate statements  by  persons  on  both 
sides  of  the  argument  and  by  extremist 
actions.  Economic  reprisals,  job  dis- 
missals, work  stoppages,  and  even 
threats  of  mob  violence,  have  fed  the 
fires  of  discord.  Ours  is  a  nation  under 
law.  There  is  no  room  for  violence  in 
our  land. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  decent,  mod- 
erate men  and  women  of  good  will  who 
have  recognized  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  have  endeavored  to  meet  it 
in  an  earnest  way.  These  people  are  be- 
ing caught  in  a  squeeze  from  both  sides. 
And,  If  the  pressures  continue,  if  men 
of  moderation  are  forced  into  silence 
while  the  extremists  take  over,  the  con- 
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sequences  will  be  tragic  for  us  all.  white 
or  Negro,  North  or  South. 

The  achievement  of  better  race  rela- 
tions is  a  problem  not  confined  to  a  few 
States;  it  is  a  matter  national  in  scope. 
The  way  in  which  Integration  of  the 
public  schools  Is  handled  in  the  South 
must  inevitably  affect  the  course  of  racial 
relations  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country ;  and.  indeed,  it  will  have  a  strong 
bearing  on  our  drive  to  rally  the  nations 
of  the  world  toward  freedom  and  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

Many  of  our  States  have  made  sub- 
stantial strides  despite  the  tremendous 
obstacles  Involved.  Even  in  Southern 
States,  where  admittedly  the  obstacles 
are  greatest,  several  States  have  made 
real  progress.  The  leaders  of  the  States 
of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa. West  Virginia,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  tie  commended  for 
their  progress. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  particularly  sad- 
dening that  even  in  some  of  the  other 
States  where  progress  has  been  made 
toward  integration,  the  pressures  of  ex- 
tremists have  pushed  public  figures  into 
a  position  that  spells  retrogression  in 
race  relations  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  most  regrettable,  since  it  is  their 
very  leadership  that  is  so  essential  to 
the  working  out  of  this  great  problem. 
Ahead  of  us  lie  many  very  difficult 
questions,  of  which  the  school-construc- 
tion program  is  only  one.  Their  resolu- 
tion may  become  at  least  temporarily 
impossible  if  we  cannot  approach  them 
in  a  spirit  of  reason  and  moderation. 
It  will  take  a  willim^ne.ss,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  accord  the  respect  due  the  law 
of  the  land,  and.  on  the  other,  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  special  problems  that 
are  raised  in  some  areas. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  high  honor 
to  sit  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
have  a  special  respomiibllity  and  obliga- 
tion. 

Whatever  our  individual  views,  we  are 
all  agreed,  I  am  sure,  that  nothing  would 
be  more  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  nothing  more  de- 
structive of  the  whole  fabric  of  our  way 
of  life,  than  for  extremism  to  gain  full 
sway.  And  I  submit  that  there  has  been 
a  dangerous  trend  in  this  direction. 

The  problems  that  preoccupy  some  of 
our  Southern  States  are  real.  The  an- 
swers will  not  be  easy.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  problems  are  inherently  insolu- 
ble. 

Our  children,  wherever  they  live,  and 
whatever  their  color  or  race,  take  the 
same  pledge  of  allegiance  to  "one  Na- 
tion, under  Ood,  indi\'isible.  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all."  Implicit  in  this. 
I  believe,  is  our  pledge  not  just  to  refrain 
from  overt  defiance  of  the  law,  but  to 
.  accept  in  good  faith  the  workings  of  our 
constitutional  processes. 

As  a  closing  word,  let  me  urge  that 
we — on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — give  this 
problem  the  earnest,  dispassionate  at- 
tention which  it  desei-ves.  Let  us  each, 
in  every  way  open  to  us,  make  clear  that 
the  extremists  will  not  have  their  way. 
that  men  of  good  will  and  moderate 
temper  can  and  will  work  out  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  complying  with  the  law 
if  they  really  want  to  do  so. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
upon  his  very  fine  statement,  which  is 
characteristic  of  him,  because  it  shows 
his  sensitivity  to  the  human  problems 
which  he  has  discussed.  I  take  pleasure 
In  associating  mjrself  with  the  senti- 
ments which  are  reflected  In  the  very 
fine  statement  which  the  Senator  has 
made  today. 

If  It  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  text  of  the  statement 
which  President  Eisenhower  made  yes- 
terday. It  was  reprinted  in  full  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald.  In 
a  general  way.  it  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  quite  sympathetic  toward  the 
philosophy  and  views  which  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  New  Jersey  has 
expressed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  my 
colleague.  Of  course,  I  am  honored  to 
have  the  President's  statement  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text   of  Statement 

President  Eisenhower  was  asked  at  a  White 
Bouse  press  conference  yesterday  what  he 
thought  his  executive  responsibility  is  in 
connection  with  the  manifesto  issued  by 
Southern  Congressmen  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  desegregation  decision.  The  text  of 
his  answer  follows: 

"Now,  the  first  thing  about  the  manifesto 
is  this :  That  they  say  they  are  going  to  use 
every  legal  means.  No  one  in  any  responsible 
position  anywhere  has  talked  nullification 
because — and  there  would  be  a  place  where 
we  get  to  a  very  bad  spot  for  the  simple  rea- 
son I  am  sworn  to  defend  and  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
course.  I  can  never  abandon  or  refuse  to 
carry  out  my  own  duty. 

"But.  let  us  remember  that  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  talked  about  emotionalism  in 
this  question,  and  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
it  said,  "Progress  miist  be  gradual.' 

"Now.  let  us  not  forget  there  has  been  some 
progress.  I  believe  there  Is  something  on  the 
order  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
Negro  children  in  the  border  and  some 
Southern  States  who  have  been  integrated  in 
the  schools,  and  except  for  a  certain  area  in 
which  the  difficulties  are  greatest,  there  has 
bsen  progress. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  long 
ago  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas 
to  the  general  effect  that  anything  In  the 
laws  or  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Texas  that  was  In  defiance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  null  and  void. 

"So,  let  us  remember  that  there  are  people 
who  are  ready  to  approach  this  thing  with 
the  moderation,  but  with  the  determination 
to  make  progress  that  the  Supreme  Coiu^ 
asked  for. 

"If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  we  must  be 
patient  without  being  complacent,  when  we 
must  be  understanding  of  other  people's  deep 
emotions,  as  well  as  our  own,  this  is  it. 

"Extremists  on  neither  side  are  going  to 
help  this  situation,  and  we  can  only  believe 
that  the  good  sense,  the  conmionsense,  of 
Americans,  will  bring  this  thing  along,  and 


the  length  of  time  I  am  not  even  going  to 
talk  about;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
length  of  time  it  wlU  take. 

"We  are  not  talking  here  about  coercing, 
using  force  to.  In  a  general  way;  we  are  sim- 
ply going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  see  that  the  progress  made  as 
ordered  by  them  is  carried  out. 

"Now,  let  us  remember  this  one  thing,  and 
it  is  very  important:  The  people  who  have 
this  deep  emotional  reaction  on  the  other 
side  were  not  acting  over  these  past  three 
generations  in  defiance  of  the  law.  They 
were  acting  In  compliance  with  the  law  as 
Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  under  the  decision  of  1800. 

"Now,  that  has  been  completely  reversed, 
and  it  is  going  to  take  time  for  them  to  ad- 
Just  their  thinking  and  their  progress  to  that. 
But  I  have  never  yet  given  up  my  belief  that  . 
the  American  people,  faced  with  a  great  * 
problem  like  thU,  will  approach  it  intelli- 
gently and  with  patience  and  with  under- 
standing, and  we  will  get  somewhere:  and  I 
do  deplore  any  great  extreme  action  on  either 
side." 


REVISION  OP  BOUNDARIES  OF 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  NATION- 
AL MEMORIAL  PARK.  N.  DAK. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1529)  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park,  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page  4, 
line  6,  after  "meridian"  insert  "Provided, 
That  the  lands  and  improvements  there- 
on located  in  block  6  in  the  village  of 
Medora  now  sulministered  and  used  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  shall  not  be- 
come a  part  of  the  park  pursuant  to  this 
section  until  such  time  as  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture":  on 
page  4,  strike  lines  7  through  16;  and 
on  page  5,  line  11,  strike  out  all  after 
"be"  down  through  and  including 
"States"  in  line  13,  and  Insert  "trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  administration  or  disposition  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  m  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act." 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs recommends  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendments  of  the  Hou£e  of 
Representatives,  and  I  so  move. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


NATURAL  GAS  REGULATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  many 
persons  recognize  that  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Harris-Pulbright  bill  has 
saved  essential  protections  for  natural 
gas  consumers,  at  least  in  the  immediate 
future.  For  this  great  public  service  we 
are  most  thankful. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error,  however,  for 
those  who  have  defended  the  consumer 
interest  to  assume  that  they  can  now 
safely  withdraw  from  the  battle  lines 
because  their  war  is  won. 

Before  the  ink  was  even  dry  on  the 
veto,  there  were  signs  that  the  battle 
would  be  renewed  in  the  next  Congress. 
The  veto  itself,  endorsing  the  princi- 
ples of  the  bill,  seemed  to  Invite  an- 
other  try.     The  President's  repetition 
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of  one  of  the  oU  Industry's  favorite— 
but  exploded — public  relations  themes 
about  regulation  discouraging  explo- 
ration, was  also  an  encouragement 
to  a  future  legislative  effort,  free  from 
arrogant  pressures  or  careless  bobbles. 
And  the  sUtements  of  proponents  con- 
firmed the  bcUef  that  new  efforts  will  be 
made. 

But  the  OU  and  Gas  Journal,  a  leading 
publication  of  the  industry's  point  of 
view,  in  its  issue  of  February  27,  1956, 
provides  the  clearest  warning  to  those 
consumer  defenders  who  may  have  be- 
lieved they  could  now  relax. 

In  its  editorial  of  that  date  the  Oil  and 
Oas  Journal  stated: 

Another  gtM  bill  wUl  b*  enacted  eventually. 
How  favorable  It  Is  to  producers  wUl  depend 
to  large  measure  on  how  well  the  todustry 
■iieceeds  In  living  down  the  wUd  charges  of 
Its  enemies  and  particularly  In  quleUng  the 
unJusUfled  fears  of  Its  customers  and  their 
spokesmen. 

The  only  thing  we  can  do  now  la  to  start  all 
over  agato.  pick  up  the  broken  pieces,  recast 
our  strategy,  and  resolve  to  win  next  time. 

In  a  round-up  article  it  further  re- 
vealed that  the  Industry  is  already  pro- 
ceeding with  its  plans  for  a  new  bill, 
although  it  does  not  mention  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  of  better  consumer 
protections: 

Industry  leaders  already  have  held  at  least 
one  meeting  to  begin  laying  the  groundwork 
Jot  a  new  leRlalati%e  attempt  in  the  next 
Congress.  Support  for  such  a  move  wlU  be 
■ought  Immediately. 

The  two  Industrywide  groune  which  have 
worked  for  the  bill — the  General  Gas  Com- 
mittee and  the  Natural  Gas  and  OU  Re- 
sources Committee — probably  will  be  con- 
tinued but  may  be  reorganized  and  re- 
oriented. 

The  new  bill  probably  will  be  substantially 
the  same  as  the  one  vetoed.  Producers  feel 
that  they  went  as  far  as  they  can  go  In  meet- 
tog  consumer  objections  when  they  accepted 
Um  UarrU  blU. 

The  article  also  candidly  reveals  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  will  prob- 
ably now  face  extenSiVe  legal  battles 
from  gas  producers  and  the  harassment 
of  the  devices  for  thwarting"  utility 
rate  regulation: 

Producers  will  fight  FPC  with  every  means 
at  their  command.  Already  some  40  cases  are 
pending  In  Federal  courts,  challenging  spe- 
cific FPC  orders.  These  wtU  be  prosecuted 
and  many  more  filed.  The  ensuing  legal 
snarl  may  prove  to  be  a  further  demonstra- 
tion that  the  present  law  Is  unworkable. 

Producers  who  have  no  alternative  to 
•elHng  gas  In  Interstate  commerce  can  do 
little  but  rely  on  their  lawyers  and  account- 
ants when  their  prices  come  under  FPC  re- 
view. The  Intricacies  of  utility  rate  fixing— 
and  the  devices  for  thwarting  It — are  a  fine 
art. 

The  article  suggests  that  producers 
may  also  find  a  way  of  throwing  their 
costs  of  exploring  for  and  producing  oil 
into  the  rate  base  for  gas. 

Another  ray  of  hope  is  that  to  two  recent 
cases  FPC  hinted  that  it  may  consider  the 
entire  business  of  a  producer  In  determining 
his  coats  as  a  kMksla  for  gas  prices.  Instead 
of  looking  only  at  the  coeU  In  a  single  well 
or  lease.  This.  If  carried  to  Its  logical  con- 
clusion, would  permit  an  operator  to  throw 
In  his  costs  ot  exploring  for  and  producing 
oU  Instead  of  havtof  to  separate  the  costs 
.of  his  gas  salsa. 


Obviously  there  will  be  plenty  of  work 
ahead  to  protect  natural  gas  consumers 
from  the  resourceful  and  unremitting 
pressures  of  this  powerful  industry.  For 
the  information  of  Members  and  of  Fed- 
eral Power  Commissioners,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  and  ar- 
ticle from  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  of 
February  27.  1956.  be  printed  in  their 
entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoiu).  as  follows: 
How  To  Fight  Back  Up  Fsom  thx  Gas  DsrmAT 
As  a  stunned  Industry  begins  to  pick  Itself 
up  from  the  floor,  blind  rage  and  frustration 
over  veto  of  the  gas  bill  gradually  give  way 
to  reason  and  to  coherent  thought  for  the 
future. 

We  are  like  a  football  team  that  outplayed 
the  opposition  aU  through  the  game  only  to 
lose  by  a  fumble  on  the  goal  line  in  the  last 
mtoute  of  play.  Now  we  must  plan  the  next 
game  to  avoid  fumbles  and  penalties  and  to 
pile  up  such  an  early  lead  that  victory  won't 
hinge  on  a  single  mistake. 

We  won  a  "moral  victory"  In  that  now 
the  President  agrees  with  the  Industry  and 
with  a  majority  of  Congress  that  the  present 
law  will  discourage  production  of  gas.  Dar- 
ing the  ensuing  montlis  we  can  do  many 
things  to  Impress  that  truth  on  peop'e  who 
have  refused  to  believe  It. 

The  veto  was  illogical  and  unfair.  It  en- 
dorsed the  bill  as  In  the  public  Interest  but 
kUled  It  to  punish  the  political  methods  of 
a  few  of  lU  supporters.  This  emphasises 
that  In  our  future  actions  and  legislative 
battles  we  must  become  more  politically 
minded,  more  skilled  In  the  fine  art  of 
winning  the  favor  of  masses  of  voters. 

This  can't  be  done  by  the  old-style,  heavy- 
handed,  brass-knuckle  political  action  of  the 
type  which  caused  thU  veto,  and  people  who 
Insist  on  playing  this  way  must  be  kept  oS 
the  team.  Nor  will  a  publlc-reUtlons  cam- 
paign of  the  purely  propaganda  type  do  the 
Job. 

To  get  the  gas  bill  through  again— nnd  to 
win  other  legislative  battles— we  must  buUd 
up  greater  public  faith  In  and  respect  for  our 
Industry  as  a  whole.  This  means  we  miut 
Uve  right  and  get  credit  for  It. 

Today  the  Industry  is  more  maligned  and 
suspect  than  It  has  t)een  for  mnny  years. 
The  ezcesse;.  vulgarities,  and  foolish  actions 
of  a  very  few  todivlduals  make  the  public 
thtok  that  the  todustry  Is  made  up  entirely 
of  arrogant  oU  barons.  This  has  more  weight 
In  Influencing  political  action  than  all  the 
r'^ht  and  justice  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Time  will  heal  this  some,  but  the  curvatlve 
process  can  be  speeded  by  vigorous  Industry 
action  to  demonstrate  It  is  entitled  to  public 
trust,  else  an  arsonist  may  again  burn  down 
the  house  to  get  rid  of  a  few  rats. 

Another  gas  bill  will  be  enacted  eventually. 
How  favorable  It  Is  to  producers  wUl  depend 
In  large  measure  on  how  well  the  Industry 
succeeds  In  living  down  the  wild  charges  of 
Its  enen\les  and  particularly  In  quieting  the 
unjustified  fears  of  lU  customers  and  their 
spokesmen. 

The  only  thing  we  can  do  now  Is  to  start 
all  over  again,  pick  up  the  broken  pieces, 
recast  our  strategy,  and  resolve  to  win  next 
time. 

Whzrx  Do  Gas  PaooiTczas  Go  Fxom  Hzaz? 

These  things  seem  clear: 

1.  There  will  be  no  attempt  to  override 
the  Presidential  veto. 

a.  There  Is  only  the  remotest  chance  of 
another  attempt  to  enact  legislation  to  this 
Congress. 


5.  Next  year  another  bill  quite  Ukely  wUl 
be  passed,  but  It  might  be  leas  favorable 
to  producers. 

4.  OU's  public  relstlons  have  been  set  back 
many  years.  More  of  the  public  wlU  now  be- 
lieve that  oilmen  are  arrogant,  unprin- 
cipled, and  filthy  rich.  There  may  be  re- 
criminations against  the  Industry  In  other 
legislation,  such  as  depletion. 

6.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  not 
yet  sure  how  the  cxisttog  law  wUl  be  ap- 
plied. In  the  next  few  weeks  It  must  decide 
many  cases  It  hss  held  up  In  anticipation 
of  a  new  law.  The  Commission  is  divided 
as  to  what  course  to  take. 

6.  Gas  producers  will  press  new  legal  argu- 
ments before  FPC  and  the  courts  to  stave 
off  the  more  extreme  fornxs  of  public-utility 
regulation.  A  number  of  approaches  are 
t>elng  discus.<ed. 

7.  Producing  States  may  try  to  oflaet  Fed- 
eral control  and  keep  gas  out  of  toterstat* 
commerce. 

Work  already  has  begun  toward  snother 
attempt  to  enact  natural -gas  legislation 
similar  to  the  Harrls-Fulbrlght  bill. 

But  for  at  least  a  year  the  Industry  wlU: 

Operate  In  a  state  of  confusion  and  un- 
certainty. 

Hold  back  on  developing  gas  for  toterstate 
sale.  

Grope  for  ways  of  living  imder  FPC  regu- 
lation. 

Industry  leaders  already  have  held  at  least 
one  meeting  to  begin  laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  new  legislative  attempt  In  the  next 
Congress.  Support  for  such  a  move  will  be 
sought  Immediately. 

The  two  Industry-wide  groups  which  have 
worked  for  the  bill — the  general  gas  com- 
mittee and  the  natural  gas  and  oil  resources 
committee — probably  will  be  oonttoucd  but 
mny  be  reorganized  and  reoriented. 

The  new  bill  probably  will  be  Eubstantlally 
the  same  as  the  one  vetoed.  Producers  feel 
that  they  went  as  far  as  they  can  go  In  meet- 
ing consumer  objecUons  when  they  accepted 
the  HarrU  bill. 

IT'S  POSSIBX^  nt    tsss 

There  Is  a  bare  chance  that  a  new  bill 
may  be  brought  up  In  Congreas  later  this 
year — after  the  current  congressional  and 
grand  jury  Investigations  of  lobbying  and 
campaign  contrlbutlona  But  Members  of 
Congreas  aho  supported  the  Harrla-Pulbrlght 
measure  say  that  the  White  House  will  have 
to  do  all  the  pushing  for  the  bill  next  time. 

Senators  Douglas  and  Pastokc  have  offered 
to  work  for  early  passage  of  their  proposal  to 
exempt  amallcr  gas  producers  from  Federal 
regulation. 

Producers  are  encouraged  by  Eisenhower's 
statement  that  the  present  law  wlU  discour- 
age Incentives  to  explore  and  will  limit  sup- 
plies of  gas.  This  vindicates  the  statement 
they  have  twen  making  all  along.  But  they 
are  not  considering  pressing  for  reconsidera- 
tion soon  t>ecau8e.  as  one  of  them  expressed 
it.  no  Government  official  wants  to  be  seen 
talking  to  an  oilman. 

aXPUTATION    DAMACKO 

It  Is  the  black  eye  given  the  entire  Industry 
that  worries  oilmen  as  much  as  loss  of  the 
decontrol  bill. 

They  fear  that  the  entire  Industry  wUl  be 
completely  suspect  to  the  public  mind  and 
that  It  will  not  be  able  to  get  favorable  treat- 
ment or  even  a  fair  hearing  to  future  legisla- 
tion. 

To  offset  this,  some  oilmen  are  suggest- 
ing that  the  Industry  take  a  new  look  at  Its 
whole  approach  to  public  relations. 

The  gas  shortage  which  even  the  President 
foresees  could  be  felt  within  the  year.  Some 
gssmen  freely  predict  thst  Interstate  pipe- 
lines will  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  sign 
up  new  reserves. 

It  Is  understood  that  several  substantial 
deals  committing  gas  to  toterstate  Unes  were 
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ready  to  be  signed  immediately  after  the 
Harris  bill  became  law.  Presumably  these 
«-lll  now  be  suspended. 

A  niunber  of  producing  companies  are 
known  to  have  arranged  their  1950  drilling 
programs  so  that  they  would  concentrate  on 
exploration  and  development  of  gas  If  freed 
from  Federal  regulation,  but  to  stick  to  oil 
development  otherwise.  Last  year  drllltog  for 
gas  declined  sharply  while  oil-well  comple- 
tions went  up.  This  trend  Is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. 

■TATVS    MAT    ACT 

Many  think  the  regulatory  bodies  of  the 
producing  States  will  use  their  conservation 
powers  to  throw  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pansion of  Interstate  gas  sales. 

The  attorney  general  of  Texas  has  sug- 
gested a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to 
enact  "Interposition" — a  device  of  doubtful 
constitutionality  by  which  the  State  pre- 
sumes to  assert  Its  sovereignty  against  Fed- 
eral encroachment. 

Short  of  this,  however,  there  are  many 
things  which  State  conservation  commis- 
sions might  do  to  reduce  the  supply  of  gaa 
available  to  Interstate  markets  or  to  protect 
producers  against  confiscatory  low  prices — at 
least  temporarily. 

One  such  is  to  require  more  cycling  of 
gas — putting  It  back  Into  the  reservoir  to 
aid  In  oil  production  and  thus  forestalling 
lU  sale  until  the  oil  Is  depleted. 

One  observer  expects  the  chief  producing 
States  to  require  that  not  less  thsn  50  per- 
cent of  sli  caslnghcad  gas  be  returned  to 
the  producing  formation. 

Now  that  Interstate  sales  of  gas  threaten 
to  penalize  a  producer,  this  man  foresees  a 
sudden  big  Interest  In  repressurlng  on  the 
part  of  many  who  formerly  claimed  this 
would  Injure  the  reservoir. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  fTCt 

The  veto  catches  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission as  short  as  the  gas  producers. 

It  has  no  definite  program  for  proceeding 
with  regulation  of  producers  to  the  manner 
apparently  envisioned  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision   In   the   Phillips  case. 

One  of  the  5  Commissioners  is  Ina'ctlve 
becauae  of  Illness.  Two  of  the  others  sre 
convinced  that  public-utility  regulation 
cannot  be  applied  to  gas  producers  as  a 
practical  matter.  One  of  the  others  appar- 
ently takes  the  opposite  view,  and  the  re- 
maining member  seems  to  be  undecided. 

This  puts  the  Commission  under  the  In- 
fluence of  Its  stair,  many  of  whom  are  steeped 
In   the   traditions  of   utility   regulation   and 
are  unfamiliar  with  oil  and  gas  production. 
Hence    there    Is    little    anticipation    that 
the    Commission    will     Issue    broad     policy 
statements    clarifying    producers'    position. 
Instead,   there   is   general   expectation   that 
FPC   will   proceed   hesitantly,  case   by  case, 
lu  forthcoming  decisions  may  point  toward 
complete  regulation  of  producers*  costs  but 
be  couched  In  language  sufficiently  ambigu- 
ous to  permit  the  Commission  to  switch  its 
direction  Ister  If  expedient. 
.     Producers  will  fight  FPC  with  every  means 
at  their  command.     Already  some  40  cases 
are  pending  In  Federal  courts,  challenging 
specific   FPC   orders.     These   will    be   prose- 
cuted  and   many  more   filed.     The  ensuing 
legal  snarl  may  prove  to  be  a  further  demon- 
BtraUon  that  the  present  law  Is  unworkable. 
Producers  who  have  no  alternative  to  sell- 
ing gas  In  Interstate  commerce  can  do  little 
but  rely  on  their  lawyers  and  accountants 
when  their  prices  come  under  FPC  review. 
The    Intricacies   of   utUlty-rate    fUlng — and 
the  devices  for  thwarUng  It — are  a  fine  art. 

THEKE'S  STILL  HOPI 

But  there  Is  one  possible  way  out.  FPC 
seems  eager  to  listen  to  suggestions  for  an 
alternative  to  the  utility  cost  formula  for 
determining  producers'  prices. 

A  utUlty's  rates  are  based  on  wasting 
assets— a    "disappearing    rate    base."      FPC 


recognizes  that  oil  and  gas  producers  mtist 
necessarily  have  a  return  based  on  Increas- 
ing assets — that  the  cost  of  staying  In  busi- 
ness Is  a  big  Item  and  that  they  must  plow 
back  tocome  to  maintain  the  supply  of  gaa. 

How  to  write  this  Into  a  prlce-flxlng  for- 
mula— how  to  cover  exploration,  dry-hole, 
and  similar  costs — Is  the  big  problem  It 
the  present  law  Is  to  be  applied. 

A  start  toward  a  possible  solution  has 
been  made  by  several  producing  companies 
working  separately  on  an  economic  approach 
which  would  develop  a  "cost  of  service" 
formula.  No  such  formula  has  yet  been 
presented  to  FPC  In  a  specific  price  case,  but 
the  Idea  Is  expected  to  pop  up  soon  In  some 
of  the  hundreds  of  cases  now  before  the 
Commission.  Those  who  have  been  working 
on  the  formula  say  It  promises  to  give  pro- 
ducers legally  a  much  higher  wellhead  price 
than  many  now  get. 

FPC  Itself  made  a  try  at  something  like 
this  In  the  Panhandle  Eastern  rate  case 
when  It  allowed  a  fair  field  price  for  gas 
produced  by  a  pipeline.  But  a  Federal  cir- 
cuit court  disapproved  and  sent  the  case 
back  to  FPC  with  Instructions  to  try  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  FPC  Is  preparing  to  ask 
reconsideration,  and  falling  that  may  appeal 
to   the   SuprenK   Court. 

Another  ray  of  hope  Is  that  In  two  recent 
cases  FPC  hinted  that  It  may  consider  the 
entire  business  of  a  producer  In  determining 
his  costs  as  a  basis  for  gas  prices,  instead 
of  looking  only  at  the  costs  In  a  single  well 
or  lease.  This.  If  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, would  permit  an  operator  to  throw 
In  his  costs  of  exploring  for  and  producing 
oil  Instead  of  having  to  separate  the  costs 
of  his  gas  sales. 

This  would  make  every  well  a  gas  well.  In 
a  sense,  and  would  bring  Federal  regulation 
cloaer  to  the  oil  business.  But  It  might 
function  to  prevent  some  producers'  gas  salea 
being  priced  at  zero— or  less — under  a  strict 
utility  formula,  and  thus  save  the  neck  of 
the  Industry  until  new  legislation  finally  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress and  constuners  should  also  take 
warning  about  the  possible  failure  of 
gas-rate  regulation  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  revealed  in  the  very  search- 
ing examination  of  the  Commission  by 
Representative  Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  Illi- 
nois, on  February  20.  before  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee and  in  his  brief  and  able  speech 
to  the  House  on  March  6. 

Representative  Yates  points  out  that 
the  Commission  is  dragging  its  feet  on 
effective  producer  regulation,  and  that  if 
the  Commission  applies  the  so-called 
field  value  ratemaking  formula  with 
which  it  is  obviously  flirting,  it  will  give 
the  gas  producers  substantially  what 
they  were  seeking  to  obtain  by  the  Ken- 
bill  in  1950  and  by  the  Harris-Fulbrlght 
bill,  recently  vetoed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
ments on  this  development  by  that 
watchful  columnist.  Thomas  L.  Stokes, 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for 
March  8,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Stbanck  Sequel  to   Gas   Bnx  Stost — FPC 

Attttude  Mat  Vuituallt  Nuixmr  BrrECT 

OF  Veto  bt  Eisenhowek 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Bven  Presidents  of  the  United  States  hsve 
their  troubles  to  trying  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. 


We  caU  up  the  case  of  President  Blsen- 
bower  In  another  chapter  of  the  fantastic 
natural-gas  story.  The  effect  of  his  veto 
of  the  natural-gas  bill,  which  was  In  the 
Interest  of  the  consumer.  Is  In  danger  of 
being  virtually  nullified  as  was  the  veto  In 
the  previous  administration  of  a  similar  gas 
bUl  by  President  Truman. 

At  least  this  was  the  warning  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  week  by  Representa- 
tive SmNET  Yates.  Democrat,  of  nilnols,  who 
Is  very  famUlar  with  the  subject.  His  warn- 
ing was  based  on  questions  by  himself  and 
other  members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  directed  at  officials  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  which  is  supposed  to  reg- 
ulate natural -gas  producers  and  protect  the 
consumer.  The  FPC  attitude  was  sought 
during  the  course  of  hearings  on  the  tode- 
pendent  offices  appropriation  bill  which  car- 
ries appropriations  for  the  FPC,  among  other 
agencies. 

The  story  Is  perhaps  best  told  in  chrono> 
logical  order  to  get  the  full  futility  of  a 
merry-go-round  of  bureaucracy. 

Let's  begin  back,  with  President  Truman 
who,  you  may  recall,  vetoed  the  Kerr  bill 
which  would  have  exempted  producers  of 
natural  gas  from  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Subsequently  the  FPC 
virtually  put  the  bill  into  effect  anyhow, 
despite  the  veto,  by  its  decision  In  the  now 
famous  Phillips  petroleum  case  In  which 
it  held.  4  to  1,  that  it  did  not  have  power 
to  regulate  producers  of  natural  gas. 

This  case  got  Into  the  courts  and  ulti- 
mately reached  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
held  that  the  FPC  was  required  to  regulate 
rntxlucers  under  the  1938  Natural  Gas  Act. 
That  was  nearly  2  years  ago.  You  would 
think  that  the  FPC  would  then  do  some- 
thing about  regulating  producers.  But  no. 
it  has  done  practically  nothing,  according  to 
Mr.  Yates. 

Now  comes  another  chapter  In  this  serial 
story  of  bureaucratic  frustration  of  the 
consumer.  Enter  once  more  the  same  big 
oil  Interests  that  promoted  the  Kerr  bill. 
They  put  their  high-priced  lobby  In  this 
Congress  behind  the  Harrls-Fulbrlght  bill 
designed,  as  was  the  Kerr  bill,  to  exempt 
natural  gas  producers  from  FPC  regulation. 
You  know  how  It  was  finally  passed  recently 
and  how  President  Eisenhower  vetoed  it  be- 
cause of  the  "arrogant"  attitude  of  the  oil 
lobby  and  Its  failure  to  protect  consumers. 
The  lobby  was  dramatically  brought  to  pub- 
lic attention,  and  to  the  President's,  by  the 
revelation  by  Senator  Fkancis  Case.  Repub- 
lican of  South  Dakota,  of  operations  of  a 
peripatetic  lobbyist  for  the  Superior  OU 
Company  of  California. 

Now  along  comes  Mr.  Yates  to  disrupt  the 
complacency  of  natural  gas  consumers  who. 
he  said,  are  "sadly  mistaken"  If  they  think 
the  President's  veto  of  the  natural  gas  bill 
has  protected  constmiers.  Said  he  to  the 
House: 

"Whatever  good  may  have  accrued  from 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  rejection  of  that  bill  is 
being  destroyed  by  either  the  inaction  or 
refusal  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
regulate  the  natural  gas  companies.  Per- 
haps the  commission  is  waiting  until  next 
year,  hoping  for  passage  again  of  the  Harris- 
Fulbrlght  bill  before  It  takes  action  It  is 
required  to  take  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
In  fact,  4  of  the  6  ITC  commissioners 
testified  In  favor  of  the  Harrls-Fulbrlght  bill 
when  It  was  before  Congress,  which  shows 
how  the  Commission  Is  stacked  against  the 
consumer.  This  only  Illustrates  once  again 
what  has  been  repeated  by  this  reporter  over 
and  over:  Federal  commissions  can  admin- 
ister laws  passed  by  Congress  to  the  public 
toterest  or  they  can  to  effect  repeal  them. 
That  depends  on  the  personnel.  The  FPC 
now  Is  heavUy  weighted  In  favor  of  toter- 
ests  It  Is  supposed  to  regiilate.  which  ex- 
plains why  It  is  "dragging  lu  feet,"  as  Mr. 
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Tatib  pnt  It.  In  regulation  of  the  n»tanl  gas 
tnduatry. 

Mr.  TATBi  tried  In  Tain  to  find  out  why 
the  FPC  still  hM  not  worked  out  procedures 
to  regulate  the  natural  gas  producers,  for 
which  It  has  had  nearly  a  years  since  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  All  he  got  was 
this  reply  from  Commissioner  Seaborn  L. 
Difby: 

"We  have  nuule  no  definite  poUcy  deter- 
mination." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Harris-Ful- 
bright  bill  was  widely  acclaimed,  edito- 
rials in  many  responsible  newspapers  ex- 
pressed regret  that  he  stated  that  he  was 
in  accord  with  its  basic  objectives.  Oth- 
ers supported  his  earlier  expressions  of 
the  need  to  protect  consumers  with  only 
one  source  of  supply,  and  the  final  sen- 
tence of  the  veto  where  he  also  stressed 
better  consumer  protections.  A  number 
hoped  that  he  would  study  the  dangers 
to  consumers  in  any  future  bill  more 
carefully.  Such  representative  papers  as 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  the  Nashville 
Tennessean.  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times,  the  Hartford  Courant. 
the  Detroit  News,  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal, the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  were  among  those 
expressing  these  views.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  Members  of  Congress  and  of 
the  leaders  in  the  executive  branch.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  editorials 
f  rcmi  the  papers  named  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

(nx>m  the  New  York  Times  of  February  18, 

19561 

Vrro  ow  Natural  Gas 

President  Elsenhower's  veto  yesterday  of 
the  natural-gas  bill  was  based  on  the  high- 
ly questionable  activities  of  proponents  of 
the  measure  that  have  achieved  wide  at- 
tention in  the  last  3  weeks.  The  public 
conscience  has  been  so  shocked  by  what  one 
brief  senatorial  inquiry  has  already  brought 
out  and  so  alarmed  by  what  another  and 
longer  one  gives  promise  of  bringing  out 
that  the  legislation  had  become  tainted  In 
the  minds  of  many,  and  the  case  for  a  veto 
became  stronger  than  ever. 

The  President  himself  was  obviously  dis- 
turbed by  the  revelations  and  the  implica- 
tions arising  from  the  furious  lobbying  on 
behalf  of  this  important  and  controversial 
piece  of  legislation.  The  efforts  of  some  of 
the  lobbyists,  he  said  in  unusually  sharp 
language.  "I  deem  to  be  so  arrogant  and  so 
much  in  defiance  of  acceptable  standards 
of  propriety  as  to  risk  creating  doubt  among 
the  American  people  concerning  the  integ- 
rity of  governmental  processes.  Since  the 
Department  of  Justice  Is  now  investigating 
the  situation,  he  felt  he  could  not  sign  the 
measure  while  It  was  still  under  this  heavy 
cloud.  We  believe  the  President's  decision 
was  not  only  morally  correct  but  also  po- 
litically wise. 

However,  we  regret  that  the  President  did 
not  veto  this  bill  on  its  merits  as  well.  He 
specifically  eays  that  he  Is  "In  accord  with 
Its  basic  objectives,"  that  It  Is  needed,  and 
that  the  present  law  Is  harmful  both  to  In- 
dividual Initiative  and  to  consumer  In- 
terests. While  recognizing  that  this  Is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  we  believe  the  President 
Is  mistaken.  Even  In  praising  the  bill  he 
hhnself  prop>OBed  one  far-reaching  amend- 
ment that  would  In  fact  greatly  improve  it 


from  the  consumers*  viewpoint.  But  w« 
would  urge  him.  In  the  Interval  he  has 
achieved  by  his  veto,  to  reexamine  the  prem- 
ises and  the  principles  of  this  measure,  and 
to  reconsider  his  presently  favorable  opin- 
ion ot  the  legislation  as  a  whole. 

Meanwhile  the  promised  senatorial  In- 
quiry Into  the  pressures  that  were  exer- 
cised on  behalf  of  the  natural-gas  bill  should 
be  pxirsued  relentlessly,  irrespective  of  where 
the  traU  may  lead.  We  trust  that  Senator 
OoBx,  able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
wUl  spare  no  feelings  and  pull  no  punches. 

(Prom    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 

Herald  of  February  18.  1950) 

The  PacsioENT's  Veto 

By  vetoing  the  natural-gas  bill  President 
Elsenhower  has  once  more  demonstrated  his 
unusual  sensitivity  to  the  temperament  of 
the  country.  Like  a  great  majority  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  the  President  is  indignant 
over  the  unscrupulous  methods  by  which 
some  sponsors  of  the  gas  bill  sought  to  grease 
its  way  through  the  Senate.  "These  include 
efforts,  "  he  said,  "that  I  deem  to  be  so  arro- 
gant and  BO  much  In  defiance  of  acceptable 
standards  of  propriety  as  to  risk  creating 
doubt  among  the  American  people  concern- 
ing the  Integrity  of  governmental  processes." 

The  Presidential  veto  Is  the  more  striking 
because  the  President  approves  of  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  bill.  In  this  matter  we  do 
not  share  the  President's  view.  We  have 
not  been  Impressed  by  the  argument  of  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  that  Federal  regulation  of 
gas  production  under  the  present  law  dis- 
courages initiative  and  Incentive  to  develop 
new  sources  of  supply.  Some  producers  and 
millions  of  consumers  believe  that  full  Fed- 
eral regulation  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
"fair  prices"  that  the  President  favors.  These 
arguments  will  have  to  be  carefully  analyzed 
when  and  if  Congress  takes  up  a  new  gas  bill. 
For  the  moment  Interest  centers  In  the  fact 
that  the  President  rejected  the  bill  solely 
because  of  the  taint  It  acquired  from  g.ft- 
glving  lobbyists. 

In  one  sense  the  veto  Is  a  rebuke  to  the 
Senate  for  passing:  the  bill  in  haste  after 
Senator  Francis  Cams,  disclosed  the  92.500  re- 
jected contribution  to  his  campaign  funds. 
Tet  the  President  was  careful  not  to  lecture 
or  to  castigate  the  Senate.  Taking  note  of 
the  investigations  by  two  Senate  committees 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  he  put  him- 
self in  the  position  of  delaying  action  until 
the  facts  have  been  divulged.  This,  he  sug- 
gested. Is  a  service  to  Congress,  and  he  Is 
right.  The  veto  saves  the  whole  Govern- 
ment frcm  the  embarrassment  of  putting 
Into  effect  a  measure  deeply  Immersed  In 
scandal. 

It  Is  of  much  satisfaction  to  this  news- 
paper that  some  of  the  reasoning  of  the  veto 
message  parallels  our  own.  In  our  editorial 
of  February  15.  we  noted: 

"The  President  could  reasonably  veto  the 
bin  In  order  to  give  the  Senate  another  op- 
portunity to  look  at  It  afresh  after  full  dis- 
closure of  the  gas  lobby's  operations  •   •   •. 

"The  President  could  not  close  his  eyes  to 
the  methods  used  to  get  this  bill  through 
the  Senate  without  seeming  to  be  Insensitive 
to  the  use  of  money  to  Influence  the  legisla- 
tive process." 

The  most  Important  fact  about  the  veto, 
however.  Is  that  It  throws  the  full  weight  of 
the  administration  behind  the  Investigation 
of  the  gas  lobby.  The  Senate  will  now  have 
to  give  Its  Elections  Subcommittee  ample 
funds  and  staff  for  a  thorough  Inquiry  or 
confess  before  the  people  that  It  Is  afraid  to 
bring  the  facta  to  light. 

[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean  of  February 
18. 19561 
jTTsr  A  Vrro  Among  TtctooM 
President  Elsenhower,  In  vetoing  the  reek- 
ing  natural  gas   bill,  did   not  actually  say 


to  offending  Industries  and  their  lobbyists 
that  "this  hurts  me  more  than  It  does  you," 
but  that  is  what  It  amounted  to. 

More  than  20  million  consiuners  would 
have  been  cheered  to  hear  that  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Chief  Executive  was  chiefly  Interested 
In  protecting  them  from  a  colossal  gouge 
that  may  approach  a  billion  dollars.  They 
would  have  welcomed  any  Indication  that 
the  Washington  administration  had  weak- 
ened in  Its  belief  that  It  was  In  the  saddle 
as  the  representative  of  big  business. 

But  President  Elsenhower  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  contend  that  the  "great  and  vital 
Industry"  of  oil  and  gas  should  not  be  con- 
demned for  the  actions  of  "private  persons, 
apparently  representing  a  very  smaU  seg- 
ment' of  that  avaricious  group. 

Unlike  President  Truman  in  1950.  the  Re- 
publican Chief  Executive  has  not  vetoed  the 
gas  measure  because  he  is  opposed  to  the 
principle  It  represenu.  "I  am  In  accord 
with  the  basic  objectives  (of  the  bill),"  he 
asserts,  and  it  Is  with  real  regret  that  he 
rejects  It  at  this  time. 

In  a  word,  the  measure  Is  too  odoriferous 
to  handle  now  but  Its  backers  are  Invited 
to  try  again  when  and  If  the  pending  lobby 
investigation  Is  flnifhed  and  perhaps  for- 
gotten. 

Getting  along  with  the  oil  Interests  Is  one 
of  the  best  things  the  administration  does, 
but  It  Is  not  going  to  stand  for  the  kind  of 
arrogance  to  which  the  President  refers. 
And.  equally  as  clearly.  It  does  not  want  to 
be  embarra.«ised  by  stupidity. 

The-  private  persons  who  are  castigated  In 
the  veto  message  are  those  connected  with 
Superior  Oil's  $2,500  cash  donation  to  Sen- 
ator Cass,  of  South  Dakota,  on  the  arsimnp- 
tlon  that  he  would  sUnd  hitched  for  the 
natural  gas  Industry. 

They  have  Indeed  been  arrogant  and.  to 
use  Mr.  Elsenhower's  words,  "so  much  In 
defiance  of  acceptable  standards  of  propri- 
ety as  a  risk  creating  doubt  among  the 
American  people  concerning  the  govern- 
mental processes." 

Save  for  the  danger  of  creating  "long-term 
apprehension  In  the  minds  of  the  American 
people"  and  doing  "a  disservice  to  the  people 
and  their  Congress,"  the  message  sets  forth, 
the  bill  would  be  readily  signed.  But  there 
Is  a  refusal  to  accept  the  glaring  truth  that 
the  apprehension  mentioned  already  exists, 
and  that  It  Is  not  confined  to  Congress.  It 
encompasses  the  oil -nourished  Republican 
regime  as  well. 

A  scandal  exists,  and  that  calls  for  cau- 
tion. But  In  addition,  it  is  well  worth  dis- 
appointing the  GOP's  dearest  friends  In 
order  to  cross  up  Democratic  Senate  leader- 
ship and  partly  deprive  the  majority  party 
of  its  big-business  issue.  •   •   • 

The  Congress  deHnltely  h.-^s  been  put  on 
the  spot  by  the  mcsfage.  but  that  is  all  the 
more  reafon  why  the  Gore  committee  should 
demonstrate  beyond  all  doubt  whether  only 
a  small  segment  of  the  oil  and  gas  group, 
so  bound  to  the  Elsenhower  administration 
for  favors  done,  has  threatened  governmen- 
tal processes,  all  along  the  line,  by  reckless 
use  of  campaign  contributions. 

Private  persons  do  not  usually  go  around 
spending  their  own  money  to  benefit  the 
Interests  they  represent,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  more  partial  to 
the  legislative  branch  than  the  executive. 

By  the  very  tone  of  his  veto  message. 
President  El.'-eiihower  has  made  the  broadest 
kind  of  Investigation  mandatory.  To  this 
extent,  at  least.  It  merits  approbation. 
Otherwise  It  Is  a  dUmal  disappointment. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  February 

18.  19561 

Tm  Prxbident's  Vrro  or  thx  Natusal* 

Gas  Box 

President  Elsenhower's  veto  of  the  contro- 
versial natural-gas  bill,  despite  his  agreement 
with  some  of  its  underlying  provisions,  Is 
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iMjed  on  two  overriding  considerations:  hla 
conviction  that  the  bUl  would  not  sufficiently 
protect  consumers  against  unfair  gas  price 
rises,  and  the  fact  that  Investigation  into  the 
$2,500  campaign  gift  to  Senator  Casr  has  not 
been  concluded.  Under  the  law.  the  Presi- 
dent had  10  days  after  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure to  act  upon  It. 

The  dlveaUnent  of  consumer  protection 
against  price  boosts  was  the  main  argimient 
brought  the  Harris-Pulbrlght  bill  during  Its 
Journey  through  Congress.  It  was  contended 
that  once  Federal  controls  were  lifted  on 
prices  charged  by  producers  for  gas  sold  to 
Interstate  pipelines,  costs  to  gas  users  wo\ild 
skyrocket. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  discounted  talk  of 
price  Increases,  and  insisted  that  continu- 
ance of  Federal  controls  would  discourage  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  natural-gas 
sources  and  perhaps  reduce  supplies.  The 
President  In  his  veto  message  took  cognizance 
of  this  viewpoint  and  of  what  he  regards  as  a 
need  for  legislation  that  would  work  Injury 
neither  to  the  producers  nor  the  consumers. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  been 
stirred  by  the  Cask  disclosure.  He  refers 
sharply  to  "efforts  so  arrogant  and  so  much 
In  definance  of  acceptable  standards  of  pro- 
priety as  to  risk  creating  doubt  among  the 
American  people  concerning  the  integrity  of 
governmental  processes." 

The  12.500  was  sent  to  Senator  Case  as  a 
campaign  contribution  from  Interests  favor- 
able to  passage  of  the  gas  bill.  Case  re- 
garded it  as  a  possible  effort  to  influence  his 
vote.  He  refused  to  accept  it.  made  it  public 
and  voted  against  the  bill  In  the  Senate. 

An  Inquiry  Into  the  Case  gift  and  Into  pres- 
sure otherwise  exerted  for  and  against  the 
gas  bill  was  shunted  aside  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  In  the  Senate  until  after  the  vote. 
This  may  have  seemed  a  smart  maneuver  at 
the  time  by  proponents  ol  the  measure  but 
It  did  not  keep  the  President  from  taking  the 
Case  matter  into  consideration  as  an  Im- 
pelling reason  for  his  veto. 

The  many  millions  of  hotisehold  users  of 
natural  gas.  Including  those  In  Pennsylvania. 
will  approve  of  the  President's  action,  be- 
cause it  removes  a  threat  of  higher  costs. 
They  will  take  heart  also  from  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's declaration  that  if  and  when  new 
gas  legislation  is  brought  l}efore  Congress,  it 
should  help  the  consumers  both  by  assuring 
plentiful  supplies  of  the  fuel  and  by  spe- 
cifically protecting  their  right  to  fair  prices. 

(Prom  the  Louisville  Co-'jrler- Journal  of 
February  18,  :95«| 

TitZ  PKEStOKNT'8   NATinLAI.  GaS   VCTO   WAS 

Entibelt  Proper 

President's  Eisenhower's  veto  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  bill  should  have  surprised  nobody. 
For  one  thing,  this  bill  to  exempt  independ- 
ent producers  of  natural  gas  from  Federal 
rate  regulation  had  reachec.  his  desk  smeared 
with  scandal.  It  carried  too  nuiny  signs  of 
lobby  pressures  so  heavy  as  to  approach  an 
Intent  to  corrupt.  These  signs  were  plain 
proof  that  the  bill  was  not  so  Innocent  and 
righteous  a  defense  of  free  enterprise  as  it 
was  made  out  to  be. 

For  another  thing,  even  if  it  had  been  free 
of  stain  and  moral  doubt,  there  was  the  con- 
vincing practical  argument  that  the  business 
of  supplying  gas  is  a  public  utility.  If  the 
all-import  original  process  In  this  business 
Is  free  of  the  controls  that  apply  to  all  sub- 
sequent processes,  then  there  Is  no  point 
or  value  In  any  control  at  all. 

If  the  company  that  finds  and  extracts  the 
gas  and  sells  it  to  the  plpe.lne  company  may 
charge  what  the  trafSc  wJI  bear,  then  the 
load  at  the  consumer's  end  may  be  beyond 
relief,  no  matter  what  laws  for  regulation 
of  distributors. 

This  is  the  point  that  President  Eisen- 
hower admitted  was  bothering  him.  He  told 
his  press  conference  last  week  that  he 
couldn't  get  away   from  the  thot;ght  that 


buying  and  sening  gas  Is  different  from  buy- 
ing and  selling  wheat  or  coal.  He  reflected 
that  a  consumer  who  has  "tied  himself  onto 
a  gas  line  and  bought  his  stove"  is  a  captive 
of  the  system. 

It  was  the  same  point  that  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man raised  when  he  likewise  vetoed  a  sim- 
ilar bUl  back  In  1950.  Exempting  one  part 
of  the  gas  business  while  regulating  other 
parts  Is  not.  he  said,  good  public  policy. 

In  the  case  of  both  Presidents,  the  veto 
took  on  a  point  of  principle  and  of  public 
concern.  A  large  degree  of  courage  was  In- 
volved. The  Truman  veto  came  although 
the  bill  was  sponsored  by  and  bore  the  name 
of  the  Democratic  President's  most  loyal  and 
untiring  personal  and  political  friend.  Sen- 
ator Klrr,  of  Oklahoma. 

In  President  Elsenhower's  care,  not  only 
was  the  bill  tagged  with  the  brand  of  free 
enterprise  (less  Government  intervention, 
more  reward  for  daring )  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  committed.  It  was  also  primarily  a 
Republican  venture,  even  though  Democratic 
Congreasmcn  were  nominally  its  champions. 
In  Its  final  passage  In  the  Senate  February  6, 
Republicans  voted  31  for  it  to  14  against; 
Democrats  22  for.  24  against.  The  total  Sen- 
ate vote  was  53  to  38  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

If  the  lines  hold,  this  does  not  augxir  suc- 
cess for  overrldlrig  the  veto,  which  would 
take  two-thirds  of  those  voting.  In  the 
House  the  chance  for  passing  the  bill  not- 
withstanding the  veto  is  even  sUnuner.  The 
bill  carried  In  that  body  by  a  margin  of  only 
6  votes — 209  to  203.  Thus  by  all  prospects 
the  matter  is  dead. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  that  reg- 
ulation should  properly  apply  to  all  agents 
In  a  public  utility  will  stand.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  timidity  and  vacUlatlon 
on  the  subject  is  at  an  end.  However,  the 
Identification  of  the  pressures  to  pass  the 
bill — their  motives  and  their  poesible  sub- 
version of  legislative  action  through  the  de- 
vice of  campaign  contributions  to  "right- 
minded"  Congressmen — will  go  on.  A  very 
doubtful  cause  must  needs  be  thoroughly 
analyzed,  and  it  looks  as  If  the  Gore  com- 
mittee will  get  at  the  Job. 

(From  the  Chattanooga  Times  of 

February  18,  19561 

A  Blow  roa  Intecritt 

Dramatically,  from  his  fateful  vacation 
retreat  In  Georgia,  Dwight  Eisenhower  again 
has  demonstrated  his  determination  to  up- 
hold the  right.  Employing  the  strong  words 
"arrogant"  and  "highly  questionable"  to 
tactics  used  In  the  natural  gas  fight,  he  yes- 
terday vetoed  the  measure  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  exempt  from  direct  control  gas  i»o- 
duction  for  Interstate  conunerce. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  was  voted 
Into  office  amid  promises  to  dry  up  corrup- 
tion In  Washington.  In  the  Talbott  con- 
flict-of-interest case,  and  in  numbers  of 
others,  the  President  stood  against  com- 
promise on  ethical  questions  and  for  strict 
Judgment  of  Individuals  In  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  Anwrican  political  life. 

The  offer  of  a  $2,500  bribe  to  Senator 
Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota  by  a  lawyer 
on  a  $12.000-a-year  retainer  fee  from  the 
Superior  Oil  Company  of  California  as  a 
registered  lobbyist — and  who  charged  his  ex- 
penses for  the  trip  to  the  company — ^was  more 
than  Mr.  Eisenhower  could  bear. 

The  Eisenhower  veto  wlU  add  Impetus  to 
the  Gore  subcommittee  pledged  to  uncover 
all  such  activities.  The  Senate  has  a  chance 
of  a  lifetime  to  lay  bare  all  shabby  efforts  to 
buy  legislation. 

Francis  Case  single-handedly  killed  the 
natural  gas  bill  because  be  had  the  rare 
courage,  and  the  sense  of  outrage,  to  stand 
up  in  the  Senate  and  tell  what  had  hap- 
pened. A  conservative  veteran,  be  had 
leaned  toward  the  bill  but  In  the  Nid  voted 
against  It.    He  deserved  the  praise  of  col- 


leagues In  every  Senate  chair,  instead,  he 
actually  was  told  to  be  careful  If  he  wanted 
to  continue  In  public  life. 

President  Elsenhower's  unasaailaMe  view 
of  the  matter  should  shake  the  "everybody 
does  It,  what's  wrong  with  It?"  spectators  on 
the  sidelines  to  their  senses.  And  It  should 
encourage  every  Senator  with  similar  evi- 
dence to  lay  that  Information  before  the 
Gore  subcommittee.  The  Senators  can.  If 
they  will,  push  aside  the  cynical  purveyors 
of  the  philosophy:  "Wouldn't  you  like  to 
know?" 

The  President's  veto  was  accompanied  by 
an  Invitation  to  Congress  to  pass  another 
natural  gas  bill,  but  with  "specific  language 
protecting  con&imiers  in  their  rights  to  fair 
prices." 

But  the  consumers'  right  to  fab-  prices  can 
only  be  protected,  since  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  bear  rate  increases,  through  regula- 
tion of  wellhead  prices  by  the  Federal  Power 
CommtsslcMi.  The  Supreme  Court  In  the 
1954  PhUllps  Petroleum  case  ruled  In  favor 
of  this  regulation  and  Mr.  Eisenhower's  posi- 
tion puts  him  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Court's  decision. 

The  President  noted  that  the  present  law 
discourages  individual  initiative  "and  Incen- 
tive to  explore  for  and  develop  new  sources 
of  supply."  We  favor  Incentive  but  the  oil 
companies  now  enjoy  an  Incentive  shared  by 
no  other  American  business:  the  27.5  percent 
depletion  tax  deduction.  Many  big  oil  com- 
panies push  this  money  around  fast  and 
furiously  In  political  pursuits,  with  the  Care 
episode  a  likely  indicator  of  more  such 
activity. 

The  Senators  ran  In  bipartisan  •  •  • 
fiocks  in  passing  the  bilL  In  only  10  States 
was  there  a  split  in  the  senatorial  delegation. 
After  the  President's  veto  yesterday  the  re- 
action was  as  expected,  but  more  so.  Sen- 
ator Wn.rr,  of  Wisconsin,  was  so  happy  he 
thought  It  meant  the  President  had  re- 
covered. Senator  Kers.  whose  previous  gas 
biU  was  vetoed  by  President  Truman,  aban- 
doned his  oil-smooth  dignity  utterly  to  say: 
"I  think  if  he  lives  this  Is  his  announcement 
for  reelection." 

Thus  the  project  Involving  certain  rises 
In  constuner  natural  gas  prices  stands  re- 
jected both  by  a  Democratic  and  a  Republi- 
can President,  though  for  iMslcaUy  different 
reasons.  At  the  very  bottom  of  the  fight  Is 
the  Issue  of  the  public  Interest  as  against 
the  special  and  regional  Interests  of  a  rela- 
tive few.  We  hope  the  Senators  wiU  re- 
think the  problem  through  and  defeat  any 
subsequent  attempts. 

(Prom  the  Hartford  Courant  of  February  19, 

19561 
The  President  Vetoes  the  Natural  Gas  Bill 

The  firm  way  in  which  President  Elsen- 
hower has  vetoed  the  natural-gas  bill  de- 
serves warm  applause.  The  bill  was  tainted. 
So  long  as  one  campaign  contribution  had 
been  linked  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
bill,  there  would  continue  to  be  suspicion. 
The  oil  company  that  provided  the  money 
that  was  given  to  Senator  Cask  was  guilty 
of  crass  stupidity,  if  nothing  more.  It  had 
aroused  Senator  Case  to  the  point  of  voting 
against  the  bill  because  of  the  way  he  had 
interpreted  the  action.  Some  sc^^hists  had 
said  this  was  voting  for  the  wrong  reason, 
that  the  bill  should  be  decided  on  its  merits. 
But  It  could  not  be.  so  long  as  the  suspicion 
existed  that  all  votes  were  not  being  cast  by 
the  same  standards. 

President  Elsenhower's  veto  can  be  criti- 
cized similarly.  His  message  says  that  he 
Is  In  accord  with  Its  basic  provisions. 
Granted  that  many  feel  the  same  way,  there 
was  still  good  cause  to  veto  the  bill  as  fail- 
ing to  provide  adetpiate  eafegnards  for  the 
consumer.  But  the  disclosure  of  what  the 
President  has  termed  arrogant  eflortB  la 
behalf  of  the  bUl  made  tlie  veto  almort 
mandatory.    And  m  view  <tf  the  trnnmrkma 
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pr«Mur*  ezertad  tor  and  against  th«  bill, 
the  President's  action  sbows  higb.  political 
courage. 

It  was  an  open  secret  around  Washington 
that  lobbying  for  and  against  the  Harrls- 
rultnrlght  bill  had  gone  beyond  all  bounds 
of  propriety.  Money  was  too  available.  In 
parties  for  Congressmen  and  even  their  as- 
sistants. In  campaign  contributions.  In  ex- 
pense* for  skilled  advocates  to  approach 
doubtful  voters.  In  airplane  travel  for  fa- 
vored legislators.  The  spirit.  If  not  the  let- 
ter, of  laws  controlling  legislation  was  being 
violated.  Tet  It  was  only  an  exploitation 
of  me^ns  that  had  been  used  before.  In  the 
contributions  to  campaign  conunlttees  as 
elsewhere. 

It  was  the  particular  arrogance  of  this 
attempt  that  stood  out.  After  Mr.  Neff  had 
admitted  that  the  $2,500  contribution  came 
from  an  oil  company,  he  was  asked  If  he  had 
made  similar  donations  to  other  funds.  Not 
to  personal  campaign  funds,  he  qualified, 
and  the  Investigating  committee  seemed  will- 
ing to  let  It  go  at  that.  The  press  followed 
It  up.  Had  contributions  been  made  to 
other  funds?  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  know?" 
the  attorney  for  Mr.  Neff  Is  quoted  as  re- 
torting. 

Tea.  the  American  public  would  like  to 
know.  It  supports  President  Elsenhower's 
veto  as  the  only  possible  outcome  of  this 
outrageous  incident.  It  should  also  support 
the  sweeping  Inquiry  planned  by  Senator 
ALsnrr  Qork  and  the  Privileges  and  Elections 
Subcommittee.  The  climate  in  Washington 
was  considered  morally  abysmal  when  ex- 
ecutive aids  took  mir.k  coats  and  deep 
freeaes.  The  public  is  not  likely  to  lock  with 
kindness  on  legislators  who  accept  clouded 
favors,  either.  All  the  blame  cannot  fall 
on  them;  It  takes  an  offer  before  the  accept- 
ance can  be  made,  and  both  are  equally  at 
fault.  But  the  American  people  have  a  rl^ht 
to  expect  that  their  elected  representatives 
win  withstand  such  pressures  and  spell  out 
adequate  penalties  for  those  who  carry  them 
too  far. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News  of  February  20.  195fl] 
Is  THX  Oas  Bill  Dkad? 

Relief  over  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Harris  bill  is  necessarily  qualified  by  doubt 
as  to  the  future  of  this  measure  which  would 
free  $30  billion  of  natural-gas  reserves  from 
Federal  price  control. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  In  his  message  was  re- 
luctant to  veto  the  bill  whose  basic  objec- 
tives he  approved.  He  refused  to  let  it  be- 
come law  solely  because  of  the  moral  at- 
mosphere attending  its  passage. 

History  affords  no  guide  to  the  congres- 
sional reaction  to  such  a  veto.  Men  of 
principle  might  be  expected  to  respond  with 
a  desire  at  the  earliest  moment  to  vote  again 
as  they  originally  voted.  So  far,  the  word 
from  WtMhington  reflects  no  such  yearning 
to  Insist  on  the  rectitude  of  congressional 
motive*.  So  far.  It  looks  as  though  years 
might  pass  before  majorities  of  Congress 
again  would  willingly  touch  a  measure  so 
tarred  with  the  suspicion  of  service  to  arro- 
gant special  interests.  On  that  theory  the 
degree  of  relief  to  which  gas  consumers  are 
entitled  by  the  President's  action  may  be 
considerable. 

His  estimate  of  the  bill's  basic  objectives 
la  readily  understood  In  light  of  hla  philo- 
sophical aversion  to  centering  more  author- 
ity in  Washington.  This  otherwise  excellent 
phlloaophy  conditioned  him  to  give  the 
Harris  bill  the  benefit  of  doubts  which,  to  us. 
ssem  overriding.  He  was  persuaded  that 
utility-type  regulation  of  gas  at  the  well- 
bsad  would  discourage  drilling  to  the  ultl- 
mats  detriment  of  consumers. 

But  this  argument  seemed  stifflclently 
answsrsd  by  the  facts  that  gas  Is  mainly  a 
byproduct  of  oil  drilling:  that  exploration 
already  Is  excessively  favored  by  tax  incen- 


tives. It  might  have  occurred  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  measure  Inspiring  the  kind  of 
support  this  did  could  hardly  be  designed  to 
benefit  the  gas  Industry's  captive  customers. 
The  character  of  that  support  explains 
why  Detroit  officials  of  all  philosophies  are 
so  anxious  to  keep  the  services  of  James  H. 
Lee,  the  city  lawyer  whose  able  work  con- 
firmed the  Federal  power  to  regulate  well- 
head gas. 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  20. 

19561 

Oas-Otl  Lobbt  Too  Axxocant 

In  finding  a  veto  of  the  natural  gas  bill 
mandatory.  President  Eisenhower  spoke  for 
the  American  people. 

"Private  persons  •  •  •  have  been  seeking 
to  further  their  own  interests  by  highly 
questionable  activities.  These  include  efforts 
that  I  deem  to  be  so  arrogant  and  so  much 
in  defiance  of  acceptable  standards  of  pro- 
priety as  to  risk  creating  doubt  among  the 
American  people  concerning  the  Integrity  of 
governmental  processes." 

It  may  be  said  that  by  walking  boldly  Into 
the  office  of  a  supporter  of  Senator  Cask, 
Republican.  South  Dakota,  with  t2,500  in  a 
blank  envelope,  a  lobbyist  of  the  gas'  interests 
wrote  the  death  sentence  of  the  bill  that 
his  bosses  wanted  written  into  law.  Cask's 
rejection  and  disclosure  of  that  offer  blew 
the  lid  off.  It  gave  the  Nation  a  peek  at  the 
sordid  and  tremendous  drive  that  oil-gas 
forces  had  put  behind  the  Harris-Fulbrlght 
bill. 

The  Senate  rushed  approval  of  the  bill 
without  a  full  investigation  of  either  the 
Cask  incident  or  the  "hottest "  lobby  pressure 
in  years.  The  President  properly  refused  to 
go  along — pointing  out  that  to  do  so  "under 
such  conditions  could  well  create  long-term 
apprehension  In  the  minds  of  the  American 
people." 

A  Nation  shocked  by  the  arrogance  of  the 
gas-oil  lobby  will  welcome  the  President's 
stand.  His  refuse  I  to  sign  a  bill  that  came 
to  him  under  a  cloud  and  bis  call  fur  a  thor- 
ough investigation  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  rescues  the  Senate 
from  an  embarrassing  refiection  on  its  in- 
tegrity. The  message,  in  addition,  adds  to 
the  President's  already  great  political  capi- 
tal— something  not  to  be  sneezed  at  in  an 
election  year. 

For  all  this,  the  message  Is  not  completely 
reassuring  to  those  who  believe  that  to  have 
meaning  natural  gas  regulation  must  ex- 
tend from  the  wellhead  to  the  gas  stove. 

The  President's  "regret"  over  the  veto 
stems,  he  said,  from  his  accord  with  "the 
bill's  basic  objectives."  He  suggests  new 
legislation  to  attain  thoee  objectives  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  include  "speciflc  language 
protecting  consumers  in  their  right  to  fair 
prices." 

So  far  no  one  has  come  up  with  a  mea- 
sure to  satisfy  both  goals  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  gas-oil  forces  and  their  legislative 
supporters.  And  it  has  not  been  for  lack 
of  trying.  Proponents  of  the  Harris-Pul- 
brtght  bill  rejected  out  of  hand  several 
amendments  that  would  have  given  consumer 
protection.  And.  even  more  disturbing,  they 
were  joined  by  at  least  four  Senators  from 
consumer  States  who  then  voted  against  the 
bill  for  home  consumption. 

The  President  has  given  the  constmier 
respite  and  upheld  governmental  integrity 
by  his  veto  But  the  gas  fight  is  not  over. 
The  gas-oil  forces  are  still  strong,  and  per- 
haps next  time  they  will  also  be  wise  enough 
not  to  let  their  arr>jgance  defeat  them. 

[From  the  Raleigh  (C.  C.)  News  and  Observer 

of  February  18.  195«| 

Passmirr  Sa-/ks  Pubuc  Intbust 

President  Elsenhower  saved  the  public  in- 

terest  from  a  terrific  blow  which,  without  his 


intervention,  would  have  been  struck  by  the 
enactment  into  law  of  the  natural  gas  bill. 

The  bill  is  now  dead  and  likely  to  remain 
dead,  despite  the  President's  Indication  that 
he  would  sign  some  other  type  of  bill  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  veto  Is  of  such  tremendous  Importance 
that  other  matters  fade  into  insignificance 
when  compared  to  it.  That  Is  true  not  oniy 
of  the  remote  possibility  that  there  will  later 
be  an  undesirable  "compromise"  bill.  It  la 
also  true  of  suggestions,  which  have  already 
been  made  and  which  will  multiply  if  he  runs 
for  reelection,  that  by  the  veto  the  President 
also  served  his  personal  interest  by  a  shrewd 
political  move. 

Whatever  the  motives  for  the  veto,  it  was 
a  highly  proper  action.  And  th«  President's 
assigned  reason  was  equally  proper.  When 
the  President  stated  that  segments  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  "have  been  seeking  to  fur- 
ther their  own  interest  by  highly  question- 
able methods"  he  understated  the  case.  He 
stated  that  case  more  adequately  when  he 
said: 

"These  include  efforts  that  I  deem  to  be  so 
arrogant  and  so  much  in  defiance  of  accept- 
able standards  of  propriety  as  to  risk  creating 
doubt  among  the  American  people  concern- 
ing the  integrity  of  governmental  processes." 

That  Is  language  the  people  can  under- 
stand and  it  is  language  in  the  people's  inter- 
ests. And  it  is  spoken  about  people  who  al- 
ready enjoy  (thanks  to  tax  favors)  far  greater 
retained  profits  than  any  other  Industry. 
And  those  profits  would  have  been  enhanced 
by  enactment  into  law  of  the  bill  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed. 

(From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 

February  18,  1950) 

A  Wisx  Vrro 

President  Elsenhower  did  not  have  to 
search  for  grounds  to  support  his  veto  of 
the  Harris-Fulbrlght  bill.  It  did  not  satisfy 
questions  he  had  earlier  rai!>ed  about  the 
protection  of  consumers  who  have  only  one 
source  of  supply  and  have  invested  heavily 
in  equipment  using  gas. 

Btcause  of  these  facts  Mr.  Eisenhower  had 
rejected  the  argument  that  natural  gas  was 
simply  another  product  like  corn  or  coal— 
and  that  regulation  of  it  threatened  an  ex- 
tension of  Federal  controls  Into  every  kind  of 
business.  Everyone  knows  that  the  Pres- 
ident leans  toward  kef^ptng  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  business  and  out  of  local 
affairs  wherever  possible.  But  he  could  not 
leave  20  million  gas-using  families  largely 
defenseless  against  price  Increases  at  the 
WvMl-head. 

The  question  was  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  gas  is  produced  by 
a  relatively  few  big  oil  com3Minles,  some  of 
which  also  own  pipelines.  'There  is  dispute 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  competition.  Also 
as  to  whether  regulation  endangers  explora- 
tion for  new  supplies,  since  most  of  the  gas 
is  found  in  drilling  for  oil — which  is  already 
benefited  by  a  27',2  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance on  taxes. 

Evidence  of  big  money  being  spent  on 
lobbying  grew  as  the  debate  waxed.  Finally, 
the  bill  was  tainted— fairly  or  unfairly— by 
a  campaign  contribution  of  $3,500  to  a  Sen- 
ator believed  to  be  inclined  to  vote  for  It. 

The  President  declares  this,  while  appar- 
ently coming  from  a  small  segment  of  a  great 
Industry,  risked  the  creation  of  "doubt 
among  the  American  people  concerning  the 
Integrity  of  governmental  processes."  It 
may  be  said  that  the  veto  Is  very  good  pol- 
itics. For  the  bill  was  sponsored  by  Demo- 
crats — who  have  so  often  charged  the  Repub- 
licans with  "give-aways"  of  natural  resources 
and  favoritism  to  big  business.  While  the 
parties  split  in  congressional  voting,  the  veto 
presenu  the  administration  as  defending 
consumer  rights  and  the  purity  of  govern- 
mental processes.  But,  politics  or  uo  poli- 
tics, it  stands  on  solid  ground. 
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[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspwtch  of  Febru- 
ary 18.  19581 

Veto  ahd   Rxbukc 

President  Elsenhower's  veto  of  the  natural 
gas  bill  is  an  outstanding  .iervice  to  millions 
of  consumers  and  a  rebuke  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  approached  the  gaa  grab  by 
rashly  passing  the  exemption  bill  before  in- 
vestigating the  oil-smeared  lobbying  tactics 
used  to  promote  It.  Later  a  Senate  com- 
mittee traced  the  $2,500  cash  offer  disclosed 
by  Senator  Cask  of  South  Dakota  to  an 
oU  company  executive.  But  the  bill  still 
would  have  become  law  had  not  the  Presi- 
dent blocked  the  way. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  describe?  the  lobbying  ef- 
forts as  "so  arrogant  and  so  much  in  de- 
fiance of  acceptable  standards  of  propriety 
as  to  risk  creating  doubt  iunong  the  Ameri- 
can people  concerning  the  Integrity  of  gov- 
ernmental processes." 

This  blunt  message  not  only  offers  a  lesson 
to  the  Senate  but  sets  the  President  squarely 
against  a  majority  of  his  own  party's  mem- 
bers in  Congress.  For  while  the  gas  bill 
was  sponsored  by  Arkanstis  Democrats,  the 
main  voting  support  for  it  came  from  Re- 
publicans. 

In  the  Senate,  with  Minority  Leader  Know- 
land  leading  the  way.  the  Republicans  voted 
for  the  gas  grab  by  31  to  14  or  better  than 
2  to  1.  The  Democratic  Senators  voted 
against  it  by  24  to  22.  In  the  House,  the 
Republicans  accepted  the  bill  by  2  to  1 
while  the  Democrats  were  3  to  2  against  It. 

In  a  short  6  years  2  Presidents  have  vetoed 
efforts  to  exempt  natural  gas  producers  from 
Federal  utility  regulation.  Harry  S.  Truman 
did  so  because  he  believed  the  legislation 
was  bad.  The  bill,  he  said,  would  leave  gas 
consumers  without  defense  against  price  In- 
creases, and  would  not  be  In  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Elsenhower,  however,  has  applied  the 
veto  for  different  reasons.  While  excoriating 
the  tactics  used  to  promote  the  leplslation. 
he  says  frankly  that  "1  am  In  accord  with  Its 
basic  provisions."  He  believes  that  any 
new  legislation  should  Include  specific 
language  protecting  consumers  in  their 
right  to  fair  prices. 

The  President's  intentions  doubtless  are 
good  at  this  point  but  it  Is  a  serious  question 
whether  two  parts  of  his  veto  message  are 
not  In  Irreconclllable  con.iict.  He  Is  right 
when  he  expresses  the  desire  to  Include  spe- 
cific language  protecting  the  consumer.  But 
the  problem  Is:  How  can  t^e  consumer  be 
protected  If  the  protection — Federal  regula- 
tion of  gas  rates — is  taken  away  In  legis- 
lation whose  avowed  purpose  is  to  renwve 
regulation? 

FortunaUly  there  U  little  likelihood  of  any 
real  action  on  gas  measures  this  year.  Con- 
gress cannot  expect  to  pass  the  present  bill 
over  the  veto,  and  it  would  be  politically 
unwise  to  press  the  Issue  with  elections  com- 
ing up  and  voters  aroused  by  the  Case  affair. 

The  Harris-Fulbrlght  bill  was  considered  a 
kind  of  last-ditch  gas  attack  by  the  oil  and 
gas  lobby.  The  lobby  expected  Presidential 
approval.  The  Cask  revela'ion  blew  that  up, 
with  the  consequence  that  President  Elsen- 
hower has  now  performed  what  Senator 
DotTGLAs  calls  a  great  public  service. 

The  Illinois  Senator  Ehould  know.  He  led 
the  hard,  uphill,  painstaking,  seemingly 
hopeless  fight  against  this  gas  grab.  Just 
as  he  led  the  fight  against  the  earlier  Kerr 
gas  grab.  The  litUe  bipartisan  rear  guard 
of  Senators  with  Senator  Douclas  included 
Senators  HsNMiiras  of  Missouri.  PoTTsa  of 
Michigan.  Wilkt  of  Wtaconsln.  Uomam  at 
Okecom,  Lehman  of  New  York — and  Senator 
Cask. 

To  the**  men  and  to  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, 40  million  gas  consumers  owe  thank- 
ful recognition  for  public  service. 


PROTEXTTTON  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE 
PROM  POLITICS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  placed  in  the  body  ol  the  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  14,  1956. 

On  March  9,  Mr.  Philip  Young.  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  is- 
sued a  call  to  the  leaders  of  both  political 
parties  to  stick  to  the  facts  when  dis- 
cussing the  Federal  career  service  and 
the  Federal  employees  who  are  a  part  of 
It. 

Any  further  comment  on  Mr.  Young's 
statement  other  than  that  appearing  in 
this  editorial  would  be  a  waste  of  words. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

PlETT    Ut    THE   SkTETT 

The  country  is  on  the  brink  of  an  election 
campaign;  and  so  It  Is  now  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  PhlUp  Toung,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  exhorting  politi- 
cians to  stay  away  from  making  a  political 
football  out  of  the  career  civil  service  during 
the  campaign.  Uninformed  charges,  said  Mr. 
Young,  impair  the  prestige  and  morale  of 
the  Federal  work  force.     No  doubt  they  do. 

This  Is  the  same  Chairman  of  the  CIvU 
Service  Commission,  you  luiderstand,  during 
whose  term  of  office  an  order  went  from  the 
White  House  requiring  appointments  to  be 
cleared  with  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. This  is  the  same  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  during  whose  term 
of  office  a  numbers  racket,  operated  in  the 
name  of  internal  security,  was  allowed  to 
devastate  the  prestige  and  morale  of  the  Fed- 
eral work  force.  Just  a  couple  of  months 
ago  Mr.  Young  admitted  to  the  Senate  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  that  of  the  total  num- 
lier  of  Federal  employees  whom  the  admin- 
istration txMteted  it  had  fired  as  security 
risks,  more  than  90  percent  were  actually 
fired  under  routine  civil-service  procedures 
without  any  proof  of  subversive  activity 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Young's  pious  plea  for  protection  of 
the  cIvU  service  from  politicking  puts  us  in 
mind  of  nothing  so  much  as  W.  C.  Fields' 
eloquent  denunciation  of  the  demon  rum. 


FORTY-FOURTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE 
OIRL  SCOUTS  OP  THE  U.  8.  A. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  week,  as  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  celebrate  their  44th  birthday, 
more  than  2.600,000  members  will  be 
taking  part  in  special  obsenrances — 2 
million  girls,  7  through  17  years  old,  and 
600,000  men  and  women. 

A  membership  of  2  million  girls  sounds 
enormous;  but  it  means  that  only  1  girl 
in  8.  of  the  millions  of  Scout-age  girls, 
has  had  a  chance  to  become  a  Scout. 
Town  after  town,  city  after  city,  reports 
long  waiting  lists  of  girls  who  want  to 
join,  but  who  cannot  until  the  necessary 
adult  organization  has  been  set  up— 
leaders  and  assistant  leaders,  ctnnmlt- 
tees,  and  other  volunteer  woiicers. 

The  Scouts  estimate  that  It  takes  30 
adult  workers  to  make  room  in  Scouting 
for  100  girls,  and  ciurent  membership 
staUstics  seem  to  bear  out  this  figure. 
In  my  own  State,  Blaine,  there  are  12,- 
000  girls  and  more  than  3,500  adults  en- 
rolled in  the  Oirl  Seouts — a  slightly  lower 
aduK-glrl  ratio  than  the  national 
average. 


Girl  Scout  Week  is,  of  course,  for  the 
girls  in  Scouting;  but  it  offers  an  appro- 
priate time  for  reccgnizing  the  essential 
contribution  made  by  adults.  The  600,- 
000  men  and  women  in  Girl  Scouting  are 
merely  those  who  pay  national  member- 
ship dues.  The  total  does  not  include 
the  countless  friends  who  lend  a  hand 
where  needed,  without  acquiring  formal 
membership — parents  who  serve  as  vol- 
\mteer  chauffeurs  and  truckmen;  doc- 
tors who  examine  campers;  Red  Cross 
trainers  who  teach  swimming  and  water 
safety  businessmen  who  advise  local 
Girl  Scout  units  on  insurance  and  in- 
vestments, fund  raising,  and  camp  de- 
velopment; specialists  who  help  girls 
working  for  proficiency  badges.  If  these 
Girl  Scouts  helpers  were  added  to  the 
count  of  adult  membership,  the  number 
would  be  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  how  men  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  helped  the  Girl  Scouts  last 
year.  I  like  the  story,  because  it  in- 
volved the  whole  community.  The 
Greater  PorUand  Girl  Scouts  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  to  stage  a  full- 
scale  demonstration  to  show  everybody  in 
town  just  what  girls  do  in  scouting. 
They  had  held  a  jubilee  in  1951,  in  which 
the  Rotary  Club  had  participated  as 
guides,  advisers,  volunteer  fathers.  By 
1954,  the  Scout  program  and  member- 
ship had  developed  to  a  point  where  the 
Rotary  Club  felt  it  did  not  have  the  man- 
power needed  to  do  justice  to  Girl  Scout 
achievements. 

The  Rotarians  called  on  the  Portland 
Lions  and  Kiwanis  clubs,  for  help.  The 
three  groups  set  up  a  steering  commit- 
tee and  subcommittees  to  supiTort  and 
sponsor  a  1955  Girl  Scout  jubilee.  Com- 
mitteemen persuaded  local  businesses  to 
sponsor  each  of  the  80  booths  at  the 
event.  The  city  administration  provid- 
ed facilities  in  the  Portland  city  hall. 
Suppliers  of  many  kinds  donated  needed 
materials.  And  110  Girl  Scout  troops — 
more  than  2,000  girls — worked  for  a 
good  part  of  a  year,  preparing  exhibits 
and  demonstrations. 

Every  Girl  Scout  troop  In  the  greater 
Portland  area  took  part  in  the  1955  jubi- 
lee. Girls  sold  10,000  admission  tackets 
to  cover  the  Girl  Scout's  share  of  ex- 
pen=-es.  Girls  served  as  check-room  at- 
tendants, guides,  ushers;  they  manned 
the  booths  and  explained  exhibits  to  the 
visitors;  girls  demonstrated  arts  and 
crafts,  cookery,  camp-craft,  first  aid  and 
dozens  of  other  interests.  By  the  end 
of  the  final  session  practically  everybody 
in  the  Portland  area  had  come  to  city 
hall  to  see  what  the  Oirl  Scouts  were 
doing. 

It  never  could  have  been  done  without 
the  men  who  helped  transform  into  an 
actuality  the  Oirl  Scouts'  hopes  for  a 
fuU-scale  fair.  And  without  the  chance 
to  tell  the  public  what  they  were  doing, 
the  Oirl  Scouts  never  could  have  shown 
the  progress  they  have  registered  since 
their  1955  Jubilee. 

So  I  want  to  express  appreciation, 
dming  Oirl  Scout  Birthday  Week,  to 
the  coimtless  men  and  women  throtigb- 
out  the  country  who  through  their  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  Girl  Scout 
proiects  are  helping  shape  tomorrow's 
mothers,  teachers,  community  leaders. 
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Toters— 7M.  and  tomorrow's  legtslaton 
too.  And  I  hope  thftt  their  number  wlU 
Increase  fast  enough  to  make  room  in 
scouting  for  every  girl  who  la  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  Join. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AMBASSADOR 
TO  IRELAND 

liT.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
great  honor  to  have  sitting  beside  me 
a  citizen  of  my  State  whom  I  should 
like  to  present  to  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  His  father  was  for  many  years 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
beloved  by  all  Senators,  of  both  parties, 
and  by  people  all  over  the  United  SUtes. 
His  grandfather  was  a  distinguished 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

My  friend,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Connecticut,  is  now  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Ireland,  a  post  which  he  has 
held  for  the  past  few  years.  He  is  in 
this  coimtry  today  with  Mr.  Costello. 
the  Irish  Premier,  who  will  address  the 
Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  thought  that  Senators  might  like  to 
have  me  introduce  our  distinguished 
Ambassador  at  this  time,  as  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  recognize  him 
during  this  afternoon's  proceedings. 
Therefore,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  honor  to  present  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  our  distin- 
gxiished  Ambassador  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  m.  [Applause,  Sen- 
ators rising.  1 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  a  personal  friend  of  the  Am- 
bassador, I  wish  to  echo  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
and  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  warm,  cordial  greetings 
to  Ambassador  Taft  on  this  occasion. 


THE  ABSENT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  I  have  been  trying  since 
December  9  of  last  year  to  get  certain 
communications  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  which  will  serve  to  delineate  and 
Interpret  public  statements  made  be- 
tween representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Western  Germany  relating  to  mat- 
ters affecting  seized  assets  of  former 
enemies.  To  date  I  have  not  received 
the  letters  which  the  subcommittee  re- 
quires. 

I  have  been  charitable  in  saying  that 
the  Department's  failure  to  send  these 
communications  has  been  an  oversight. 
I  am  trying  again  today  to  get  the  com- 
munications which  I  feel  are  essential 
to  a  better  understanding  of  some  of  the 
problems  involved. 

No  doubt  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  follow  the  admonition  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Llppmann.  whom  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  like  to  quote  with 
such  approval,  the  subcommittee  might 
hope  to  receive  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. In  his  column  In  the  Washington 
Post  today  Mr.  Llppmaim  criticizes  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  calls  him  "the 
absent  Secretary."  I  believe  Mr.  Upp- 
mann's  article  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in 


the  Rkcoro,  and  T  adc  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Rzcoito  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou). 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  and  TlmM 
Herald  of  March  15.  lB&e| 
TooAT  AKO  ToMoaaow 
(By  Walter  Uppmann) 
THx  AasxNT  aacacTABT 
As  Mr.  Dulles  flntohca  his  tatsst  tour,  it  Is 
more  than  ever  necesaary  to  ask  him  to  con- 
sider whether  these  long  absences  from 
Washington  permit  him  to  carry  out  the  real 
responslblllUes  of  his  offlce.  While  he  has 
been  traveling  In  .South  Asia  and  In  the 
South  Pacinc.  the  situation  In  North  Africa 
and  the  Middle  Kast  has  been  deteriorating 
rapidly.  There  la  an  almost  desperate  need 
of  clarification  and  of  decision  about  Western 
policy  In  North  Africa.  Cyprus.  Palestine,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  states.  What  Mr.  Dulles 
has  been  doing  U  t3  argue  the  administra- 
tion case — to  be  a  kind  of  traveling  Voice  of 
America — In  Karachi.  New  I>lhl.  Columbo. 
and  Jakarta.  That  would  be  all  very  well  U 
Mr.  Dulles  were  two  men.  and  If  the  more 
Important  one  of  the  two  were  In  Washing- 
ton making  policy  about  North  Africa  and 
the  Middle  Bast.  As  It  Is.  Mr.  Dulles  has 
ap>ent  his  time  talking  when  he  Is  most 
urgently  needed  In  Washington  for  the  grave 
business  of  decldlni;. 

The  visible  evidence  of  all  this  is  that  In 
each  of  the  dlspute<l  areas — In  French  North 
Africa.  In  Cyprus.  Piilestlne  as  regards  Es?ypt 
and  Saudi  Arabia — we  find  ourselves  antag- 
onizing both  sides.  Our  consulate  In  Tunis 
Is  wrecked  by  FYenchmen  who  suspect  us  of 
supporting  the  dissident  Arabs.  In  Cyprus 
we  have  provoked  the  British  and  we  have 
annoyed  the  Greeks.  In  Palestine  we  are 
distrusted  by  the  .\rab  States  and  we  are 
scolded  by  the  Israelis. 

It  Is  true  that  In  Internntlonnl  affairs  a 
great  power  cannot  expect  to  please  every- 
body, and  at  times  to  please  anytxxly.  But 
In  the  present  situation  the  plight  In  which 
we  find  ourselves  Is  not  that  we  are  In  the 
moderate  middle  between  two  extreme  fac- 
tions. We  are  not  In  the  middle.  We  are  in 
a  muddle.  That  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
central  policy  Is  no  more  than  an  attempt 
to  avoid  decisions  and  to  get  by  without  dis- 
pleasing anybody  at  home  or  abroad  too 
much. 

Time  has  Just  abcut  run  out  on  the  policy 
of  drift  and  muddle.  What  can  be  done 
about  It?  What  can  be  done  about  It  Is  to 
make  up  our  minds  as  to  where  we  stand 
and  what  we  can  and  what  we  will  support. 
In  French  North  Africa,  we  and  the  Brttlab 
should  consult  seriously  with  France  We 
should  then  decide  what  we  shall  regard  as  a 
settlement  that  we  mean  to  support  whole- 
heartedly. We  should  give  France  our  full 
support  If  France  will  offer  the  Arab  popula- 
tion the  full  measure  of  freedom  which 
liberal  French  opinion  already  favors. 

In  Palestine  we  should  convert  the  1950 
declaration  Into  a  firm  International  guar- 
anty against  aggression  by  either  side,  and 
we  might  then  take  our  stand  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  Israel  within  frontiers  that 
have  been  modified  and  rectified  by  Interna- 
tional arbitration. 

We  should  face  up  to  the  tactics  of  Saudi 
Arabia  In  tuing  the  profits  from  oil  for  sub- 
version by  corruptloti  and  bribery  and  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  Middle  East.  In  deal- 
ing with  Saudi  Arabia  we  should  cease  acting 
as  If  we  were  helplessly  dependent  upon  Its 
rulers,  who  must  be  appeased  and  placated 
lest  they  deprive  us  of  our  oil  concessions. 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  more  dependent  upon  us  for 
the  exploitation  of  Its  oil  than  we  are  on 
Saudi  Arabia  for  the  right  to  exploit  It.  If 
ever  It  was  true  that  appeasement  la  an  lu- 
workable  policy.  It  Is  true  here. 


Decisions  of  this  kind  are  grave  and  mo- 
mentous, and  they  cannot  and  should  not  be 
made  except  with  the  full  attention  of  the 
highest  responsible  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  truth  of  It  Is  that  with  Mr.  Dulles 
away  on  his  travels,  there  Is  no  one  In  Wash- 
ington who  can  and  will  take  decUlons  of  this 
magnitude.  The  President  Is  certainly  not 
fully  at  grips  with  the  Issues.  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover.  Jr..  cannot  take  such  decisions.  If 
decisions  are  to  be  Uken.  they  have  to  be 
taken  by  Mr.  Dulles  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Dulles  should  come  home,  he  should 
stay  home  for  a  coiulderable  time,  he  should 
stop  making  so  many  speeches.  He  should 
stop  trying  to  be  the  Voice  of  America,  be 
should  stop  trying  to  produce  a  campaign 
platform  for  the  Republicans,  and  he  should 
put  his  main  attention  on  the  business  of 
being  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 


SEGREGATION  IN  THE  PUBUC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "Statement  From 
the  South,"  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Wednesday,  March  14,  1956. 
It  is  a  very  well-written  article,  and  I 
commend  its  reading  to  everyone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Rxvizw  AMD  Outlook — Statsmkmt  FaoM  thb 

SOtTTH 

One  hundred  southern  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  signed  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples pledging  to  use  "all  lawful  means"  to 
upset  the  Supreme  Court's  1054  decision 
which  banned  segregatloii  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  declaration  was  severely  critical  of 
that  decision.  The  High  Court,  the  south- 
erners wrote,  had  abused  lu  judicial  power, 
had  legislated  In  an  area  reserved  to  the 
States,  and  had  overthrown  an  "established 
legal  principle  almost  a  century  old."  Tet 
the  words  were  not  Inflammatory:  there 
was  a  tone  of  restraint  throughout  and  a 
cautious  admonition  to  extremists  on  both 
sides  of  the  segregation  question. 

Some  of  the  points  the  hundred  Senators 
and  Representatives  make  cannot  be  easily 
dismissed.  There  Is.  for  example,  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Supreme  Court  did  overrule 
former  decisions  of  the  same  Court  which 
said  that  "separate  but  equal"  achool  facili- 
ties were  lawful  and  that  such  schools  did 
not  conflict  with  the   14th  amendment. 

And  there  is  no  question  that  these  19 
Senators  and  81  Representatives  have  a 
right  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
waa  wrong.  Just  as  they  had  a  duty  as  re- 
sponsible men  to  announce  that  their  efforts 
to  avoid  or  to  change  the  Court's  rule  would 
be  limited  to  lawful  means.  Just  what  they 
propose  to  do  they  did  not  say  and.  Indeed, 
quite  protMbly  they  could  not  aay.  For  the 
pattern  Is  a  different  one  In  the  different 
Southern  SUtes  and  In  each  of  the  States 
a  different  pattern  can  be  foimd  In  different 
communities.  In  some  of  the  States  Inte- 
gration Is  already  going  ahead  alowly;  In 
others.  It  Is  a  long  way  off. 

So  these  hundred  men  could  hardly  have 
agreed  on  anything  more  than  a  statement 
of  principles  embodying  ufe  of  lawful  means; 
but  the  fact  that  they  did  agree  on  that 
makes  their  statement  all  the  more  serious. 
For  among  these  men  are  men  who  would 
not  put  their  names  to  any  docimient  In 
which  they  did  not  truly  believe. 

Among  them  are  some  of  the  ablest  men 
In  the  United  States  Senate.  Among  them 
are  men  who  are  known  as  conservatives  and 
some  who.  are  known  as  liberals.     The  signers 
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number  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 
Many  of  them  are  held  by  their  fellow  Mem- 
bers In  the  House  and  Senate — even  by  aome 
who  think  their  views  In  thU  matter  gravely 
wrong — In  the  highest  esteem. 

This  Is  not  the  voice  of  any  calloused  dem- 
agog. The  hundred  men  spoke  for  millions 
of  people,  some  frustrated,  aome  bewildered, 
some  disheartened,  and  some  fearful.  Not 
all  the  people  In  the  South  will  agree  with 
these  Senators  and  Representatives  In  op- 
posing, even  by  lawful  means,  an  end  to  seg- 
regratlon.  But  these  people  also  know  that 
demagogery  on  either  side  can  cause  great 
harm  and  undo  much  that  has  already  been 
done  to  better  relations  betsrssn  the  races  In 
the  South.  I 

The  Congressmen  pleaded  for  understand- 
ing of  their  case  when  they  wrote  of  the  de- 
cUlons upholding  the  rlghr,  to  create  dual 
school  systems:  "This  Interpretation,  re- 
stated time  and  again,  became  a  part  of  the 
life  of  the  people  of  many  cf  the  States  and 
confirmed  their  habits,  customs,  traditions, 
and  way  of  life." 

One  may  argue  that  the  custom  Is  wrong 
and  still  know  that  no  court  can  change  a 
people's  thinking  overnight:  the  Supreme 
Court  recognized  that  when  It  handed  down 
the  ban  on  segregated  schools.  And  It  can 
be  dangerous  to  try  to  force  that  change  Im- 
mediately on  an  unwilling  people. 

The  statement  of  principles  Is  a  reminder 
of  that  danger.  Just  as  It  Is  a  reminder  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  It  attacks  also 
called  for  understanding  and  restratait  on 
both  sides. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MORSE 
BEFORE  SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  which  I  gave 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies of  the  Senate  Conwnittee  on  Appro- 
priations, on  Wednesday.  March  14, 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SrATtMCNT  or  SCNATOK  WsTNE  MOKSK  BEFOKB 
THE  StTSCOMMrrTZS  ON   Dri*ARTMENT  OF  THK 

InrmuoB  AND  Related  Agencies  or  the 
Slnatb  CoicMrrrKB  on  Appbopsiations, 
Mabch  14.  1956 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  mo- 
ment of  the  subcommittee's  time  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  very  flne  Job  that  the  chairman, 
Senator  Cabl  Hatden.  has  been  doing  for  the 
Nation  these  many  years.  He  came  to  Con- 
gress  In  1911  when  ArlEona  had  Just  become 
a  state.  Our  entire  Nation  has  benefited 
from  the  type  of  service  Senator  Hatdfn  has 
given.  He  Is  one  of  our  most  valued  Mem- 
bers. 

Senator  HAvrBN.  I  Just  couldn't  come  down 
here  today  without  having  the  record  show 
how  I  feel  about  you  and  your  flne  work. 
Arizona  can  be  proud  of  your  achievements. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  come  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  to  dlsctiss  the  budgets 
of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  on 
these  budgets.  I  Intend  to  comment  briefly 
upon  a  very  Important  Item  relating  to  the 
budget  of  the  National  Park  Service,  be- 
cause what  I  (hall  have  to  say  on  that  Item 
refers  to  our  last  opportunity  to  preserve  and 
salvage  cerUln  Indian  artifacts  and  petro- 
glyphs  of  great  historic  and  scientific  In- 
teicbt. 


em  MATtONAL  PABKS 

A  number  of  people  who  are  Interested  In 
our  national  parks  have  written  about  the 
budget  for  this  agency.  I  am  very  well  satis- 
fled  with  the  House  action  which  allows  all 
of  the  funds  requested.  I  am  also  glad  to  see 
a  budget  which  more  nearly  reflects  the 
needs  of  our  national  parks. 

Senator  Hatden,  I  know  that  you  and 
many  conservationists  have  urged  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  develop  a  real 
program  for  our  national  parks  and  this 
year's  budget  Is  In  response  to  those  requests. 
Therefore.  I  need  not  urge  you  to  look  upon 
It  favorably  but  I  do  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  getting  the  Department  to  submit  a 
good  budget. 

"nMBBB    AND    BBCBBATION OBBCON'S    TWO    MOST 

IMPOBTANT  INDUSTBIXS 

Before  discussing  the  budget,  I  would  like 
to  mention  the  timber  situation  out  in  Ore- 
gon. Timber  Is  the  No.  1  business  In  Ore- 
gon and  recreation  Is  the  second  ranking 
business.  Oregon  Is  a  leader  In  the  Nation 
In  returns  to  the  Treasury  from  our  Fed- 
eral forests.  For  example,  on  our  national 
forests,  after  we  consider  all  expense  Includ- 
ing In  lieu  payment,  only  four  States  re- 
turn more  money  to  the  "Treasury  than  was 
expended    In    them    by    the    Forest    Service. 

These  four  States  are  Oregon.  Washington. 
Arkansas,  and  Texas.  In  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. Income  far  outstripped  expenses,  and 
In  Arkaneas  and  Texas  they  were  about  even. 
In  making  this  statement  I  am  taking  Into 
account  all  of  the  work  the  Forest  Service 
does  Including  research  and  State  and  pri- 
vate forestry  aids. 

In  Oregon  1 14.500.000  was  the  net  profit 
that  the  Federal  Treasury  got  from  the  na- 
tional forests  in  1955.  The  figures  I  cite 
Illustrate  the  revenue  Oregon's  national 
foresu  are  providing  to  help  balance  the 
budget.  If  you  were  Just  to  consider  timber 
sale  activities,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
States  and  many  Individual  forests  that  are 
more  than  paying  their  way. 

While  I  was  preparing  this  statement.  I 
got  to  wondering  what  the  value  of  our 
national  forests  Is.  Gentlemen,  the  600  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  timber  and  the  180  mil- 
lion acres  is  conservatively  worth  around  $8 
billion.  This  is  a  real  national  asset.  Much 
of  the  tlmberland  Is  of  relatively  low  pro- 
ductivity because  it  is  generally  in  the  more 
rugged  country.  I  do  think,  however,  we  can 
look  forward  to  at  least  a  2  percent  return 
or  1160  million  a  year  In  Income.  If  we 
could  make  a  few  of  the  capital  Investments 
we  should  make  In  roads,  housing  facilities, 
and  tree  planting,  and  provide  a  little  bet- 
ter operating  budget.  I  think  we  could  not 
only  reach  this  goal  but  step  up  the  annual 
return  to  an  average  of  3  percent.  Ore- 
gon's forests  are  now  proving  this  to  be  a 
fact. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  timber 
activities  are  concentrated  on  the  O.  and  C. 
lands  in  Oregon.  The  Income  from  these 
lands  Is  over  $18  million  annually  now.  and 
the  Federal  Treasury  receives  one-fourth  of 
this. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  INDIANS 

Reservations  present  special  problems  be- 
cause these  lands  belong  to  the  Indian.  The 
American  Indian  is  entitled  to  the  best  pos- 
sible management  of  his  lands  and  every  op- 
portunity to  participate  and  learn  the  art  of 
self-government  and  management.  There- 
fore, in  the  management  of  these  lands,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  feel,  mxist  take 
this  into  account.  Since  this  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  timber  on  Indian  lands  is 
payable  to  the  Indian,  there  is  no  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  In  trying  to 
make  a  profit  for  Itself  on  the  operation. 

Rather  than  give  you  a  lot  of  figures,  I 
think  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  lands 
managed  by  these  various  Government  agen- 
cies provide  minerals,  grass,  recreational  use 


and  watershed  protection  to  many  areas  In 
the  West.  Their  management  Is  a  public  re- 
sponsibility and  the  benefits  flow  to  the 
public. 

TRK    rOBZST    SmVICB    BUDGET 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  review  both  the 
budget  and  the  Forest  Service  presentaUou 
over  In  the  House,  and  In  the  light  of  that. 
I  shall  direct  my  remarks  to  the  areas  where 
critical  needs  exist. 

SPBID  tJP  INVENTOST  AND  CUT  TWL  AI^OWABLB 

cxrr 
The  first  item  Is  timber  resource  manage- 
ment and  on  this  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
t9.807.000  Is  adequate  for  the  Job  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  before  It.  The  budget 
represente  a  tie-mllllon  Increase  with 
S400.000  for  speeded-up  inventories  of  our ' 
national  forest  resources,  and  the  $1,200,000 
balance  is  for  increased  timber  sale  activities 
which  vrtll  result  from  these  new  Inven- 
tories. I  recommend  that  this  item  be  in- 
creased to  $10  million.  Of  the  approximate 
$200,000  Increase  that  I  recommend,  I  think 
$50,000  more  could  very  well  be  expended  on 
Inventories  and  the  balance  on  timber  aale 
work. 

We  must  step  up  the  Inventory  work  even 
more  and  the  timber  sale  work  needs  addi- 
tional attention.  The  Forest  Service  has 
really,  in  my  opinion,  submitted  a  minimum 
budget.  This  $9.8  million  Item  accounts  for 
most  of  the  direct  operating  expenditures 
that  will  develop  a  sales  record  of  over  $100 
million.  A  dollar  more  spent  here  will  bring 
in  5  to  6  dollars  more  very  quickly. 

SALVACB 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  securing 
enough  funds  so  the  Forest  Service  can  try 
assigning  some  special  men  to  small  sale 
processing.  In  our  pine  forests  we  suffer 
annual  and  endemic  type  losses  which  can 
be  harvested  under  a  small-sale  program  to 
the  benefit,  not  only  for  the  forest,  but  of 
small  sawmill  operations.  In  our  fir  country 
there  is  room  for  a  lot  of  relogglng  of  pre- 
vious logged  stands  and  for  the  salvage  of 
individual  trees  where  we  have  roads  avail- 
able. Those  small  sales  more  than  pay  for 
themselves.  For  example,  Mr.  Pagter.  a 
lumberman  at  Prinevllle,  Oreg.,  wrote  to  me 
pointing  out  that  on  two  Forest  Service 
salvage  sales,  which  totaled  1  million  board 
feet,  the  Government  received  $30,000  for 
an  $800  Investment  in  time  and  labor.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  program  stepped  up 
and  a  real  effort  made  to  develoo  small-sale 
specialists.  I  might  mention  here  that  I 
think  it  takes  a  particular  type  of  man  to 
deal  with  these  small  sales  because  he  must 
be  able  to  do  a  complete  Job  or  sale  process, 
ing  and  management  with  a  small  operator. 
In  the  West,  there  are  over  3.600  sawmills 
and  almost  3.150  of  them  accounting  for  27 
percent  of  the  production,  are  small  opera- 
tors. There  are  about  475  who  account  for 
52  percent  of  the  production  in  the  medium 
class  and  only  49  big  mills.  Many  of  these 
small  and  medium  mills  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  national  forest  timber.  If  we 
can  salvage  what  is  now  lost  through  Insects 
and  disease  it  will  help  keep  many  of  these 
mills  in  operation,  and  it  is  these  smaller 
Arms  that  are  admirably  equipped  to  handle 
these  salvage  sales.  I  might  add  that  the 
salvage  is  often  not  charged  against  the 
allowable  cut,  thus,  we  can  expand  this 
activity  without  compromising  sustained 
yield  management. 

I  might  digress  Just  briefly  to  point  out 
that  my  State  leads  the  Nation  In  unem- 
plojrment  at  the  present  time  and  very  fre- 
quently In  recent  years  that  has  been  true, 
because  of  our  seasonal  employment  prob- 
lem. When  logging  and  lumber  production 
goes  down,  employment  goes  down. 

What  we  must  keep  In  mind  is  that  the 
small  mills  employ  many  more  men  than 
the  combined  nnployment  of  the  bl;  mill^ 
If  we  can  help  these  small  mill  operators,  a 
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Urge  pOT«Miteg*  of  which  are  dependent 
upon  FBderal  timber.  w«  really  are  tu-lnging 
to  my  State  employment  stability,  which 
means  ecoiaomlc  stability. 

BOITSIIfa 

The  second  item  which  I  wish  to  discuss 
Is  adequate  housing  for  Forest  Serylce  per- 
sonnel on  Ranger  Districts.  This  Itent  Is  a 
capital  expense  and  the  money  spent  Is  re- 
captured by  rentals.  A  great  deal  of  the 
Forwt  Service  housing  precedes  the  CCC  days 
and  Is  often  woefully  Inadequate.  The  con- 
dition of  the  housing  has  created  many  real 
problems  In  family  morale  and  this  In  turn 
causes  personnel  turnover.  I  think  that  all 
of  us  as  family  men.  can  appreciate  that  no 
matter  how  appealing  a  job  Is  If  our  wives 
and  children  are  forced  to  live  In  remote 
areas  where  housing  Is  Inadequate,  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  conflict. 

X  am  here  to  plead  for  this  program  be- 
cause I  am  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
lumber  companies  themselves  are  taking 
many  of  oiir  Federal  forestry  men  who  have 
been  trained  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  I 
think  that  Is  a  great  compliment  to  the  Job 
the  Forest  Service  Is  doing. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  (ace  the  fact 
that  as  men  leave  Government  service  to 
work  In  the  lumber  companies,  we  create  a 
serious  problem  for  Uncle  Sam.  One  of  the 
reasons,  they  teU  me.  axvd  I  talked  to  these 
foresters  In  the  woods,  one  of  the  reasons 
that  they  are  induced  away  Is  because  the 
lumber  companies  oQer  them  much  better 
living  conditions,  as  well  as  better  pay. 

At  least  In  this  day  and  age  I  think  that 
ts  true,  though  it  was  not  so  true  of  us  when 
o\u  folks  went  West.  It  would  be  a  great 
help  to  modern  personnel  management  If 
we  could  promptly  solve  this  problem. 

The  Forest  Service  last  year  spent  only 
$375,000  for  housing.  They  are  asking  for 
$1  million  more  this  year.  They  say  that 
their  total  program  to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing will  cost  them  »13.700,000.  Their  testi- 
mony shows  that  they  need  735  new  dwell- 
ings on  a  nationwide  basis,  352  of  these  are 
In  the  Northwest  alone.  Most  of  these 
bouses  will  be  built  by  private  contractors 
tinder  bids.  The  floor  plans  are  standardized 
•nd  the  houses  modest.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend tliat  the  total  amount  for  this  Item 
be  raised  to  t3  million  this  year.  I  think 
that  In  a  very  few  years  It  will  pay  big  divi- 
dends on  thla  Investment. 

The  Forest  Senrlrs  has  told  the  Congress 
what  It  needs  are  and  If  we  approach  It  at 
the  rate  of  only  sU'^htly  over  $1  million  a 
year  It  will  take  13  years  to  get  the  Job  done. 

On  March  8,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  the  Defense  Department  rented  some 
177  apartments  In  New  York  for  key  anti- 
aircraft personnel  for  9150  per  month.  The 
rental  allowance  Is  t75  per  month,  but  the 
Defense  Department  will  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. I  am  not  criticizing  the  Dafense  De* 
partment,  but  here  they  are  subsidizing  key 
defense  personnel  housing  to  the  tune  of 
•75  a  month.  All  the  Forest  Service  Is  ask- 
ing Is  for  the  Government  to  Invest  money 
for  a  total  of  735  houses  so  they  can  properly 
house  their  people  In  Isolated  locations. 

The  Forest  Service  rental  will  recapture 
the  cost  of  the  house  over  Its  life,  so  there 
ts  no  subsidy  Involved.  This  Is  a  straight 
business  proposition,  but  the  situation  Is 
the  same  as  the  defense  one,  where  privates 
have  to  live  near  these  aircraft  warning  cen- 
ters In  high-rent  areas.  The  Forest  Service 
people  have  to  live  in  the  woods  to  perform 
their  Job. 

asi.ssT««  or  foscstbt  posoMim. 

Closely  linked  to  housing  Is  the  question 
of  salaries  that  are  paid  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and.  I  might  add.  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalra, 
for  their  forestry  personnel. 

Many  of  owe  national  forest*  are  doing  • 
large   timber   sale   business   which   can    be 


meastired  not  only  In  terms  of  the  receipts 
but  also  in  terms  of  the  expendlturee  of 
appropriated  funds.  For  example,  in  my 
hometown  of  Eugene,  the  Willamette  Na- 
tional Forest  sold  almost  97  million  worth 
of  timber  last  year  and  their  outlays  were 
something  over  93  million  for  timber  man- 
agement and  In  lieu  of  payments  to  the 
county.  The  superv;Lsor  of  this  910  million 
business  gets  about  96.000  a  year,  and  the  key 
timber  sale  and  other  management  people 
under  him  get  between  94.000  to  96.000  a 
year. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  be 
instructed  to  get  together  and  develop  a 
pattern  of  salaries  for  the  Forest  Service 
which  gives  consideration  to  the  voUime  of 
timber  cut.  Its  value,  the  number  of  sales, 
the  complexity  of  management  on  each  for- 
est so  that  we  can  develop  a  more  realistic 
pattern  of  payment  than  we  are  now  using. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  forest  Industries 
pay  up  to  99,000  a  ysar  for  scalers,  cruisers, 
and  timber-management  technicians,  while 
the  Government  pays  only  94,000  to  95.000  a 
year.  If  we  could  provide  a  method  of  pro- 
motion which  could  advance  a  man  from  a 
less  active  forest  to  the  more  active  one  with 
commensurate  Increase  in  salary'  based  upon 
skill  and  ability,  we  would  accomplish  three 
things: 

We  would  encourage  people  to  stay  In  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  job. 

We  would  develop  opportunities  which 
would   lessen    personnel    turnover. 

We  would  place  a  premium  on  ability. 

One  of  the  major  complaints  that  I  get 
from  people  in  the  industry  Is  that  just  when 
Federal  agencies  get  their  people  trained 
they  are  transferred  to  a  supervisory  Job 
or  hired  away  by  some  company.  I  think 
that  this  Is  a  subject  that  deserves  serious 
attention,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  some 
action  that  could  be  taken  this  year  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  think  It  ludi- 
crous that  we  pay  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  only  914.800  a  year  to  manage  an 
98  billion  enterprise,  all  the  Federal-SUte 
forestry  programs  and  the  forest  research 
program  of  the  Nation. 

The  Forest  Service  does  not  use  grade  17 
for  lU  aaslsUnt  chiefs,  but  holds  them  at 
grade  10.  This  In  turn  Is  felt  all  the  way 
down  through  the  organization.  I  think 
that  we  should  at  least  make  the  Assistant 
Chiefs  of  the  Forest  Service  grade  17.  so 
that  then  the  regional  foresters  could  be 
raised,  at  least  in  part,  to  grade  16,  and  a 
grade  13.  14.  and  15  could  then  be  used  for 
forest  supervisors.  This  in  tiu-n  would  en- 
able the  Forest  Service  to  grade  some  of  the 
key  technical  positions  on  the  forests  so 
that  their  salaries  become  more  commen- 
surate with  that  which  private  Industry  pays. 

ACCXSS  aOAOS THX  KET  TO  SUCCESSFUL 

TIMBXX  MANAGXMXNT 

The  next  Item  I  wish  to  talk  about  is 
timber  accees  roads.  This  year  the  full  924 
million  authorization  has  been  requested 
and  the  Forest  Service  also  has  available  to 
it  910,418.000  which  will  be  available  from 
the  10-percent  fund.  Comparing  these  2 
accounts,  they  plan  to  ."pend  925.118.500  for 
construction  and  99.300,000  for  maintenance. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  designed  to  revise 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  which  will  raise  the 
authorization  for  forest  roads  and  trails  to 
933  million  the  first  year,  940  million  the 
second  year,  and  then  $50  million  for  the 
next  10  years.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  committee  recommend  an  additional  94 
million  this  year  for  access-road  construc- 
tion. As  presently  set  up,  the  appropriations 
for  forest  access  roads  equals  only  30  cents 
per  acre  of  commercial  tlmberlands  In  our 
national  forests.  To  Illustrate  it  more  dra- 
matlcaUy,  related  to  the  600  billion  board- 
feet  of  timber  in  the  national  forests,  the  925 
million  speirt  on  construction  Is  only  four 
one-thousands  of  a  cent  per  board-foot. 


By  comparUon.  we  are  spending  00  cent* 
per  acre  per  year  for  acceea  roeds  to  our 
national  parks  and  at  the  current  request 
level  for  the  O.  M  C.  lands  of  Oregon,  we  will 
be  spending  92.35  per  acre.  In  connection 
with  the  latter,  I  think  I  should  point  out 
that  the  18  O.  A  C.  counties  of  Oregon  have 
petitioned  that  a  full  33  percent  of  the  re- 
ceipts due  them  as  In  lieu  of  taxes — that  Is 
to  say,  25  percent  of  gross  receipts — be  ap- 
propriated for  acoeaa  roads.  The  counties 
recognize  this  Is  a  good  sound  Investment 
that  win  pay  dividends. 

The  total  appropriation  over  the  la-year 
life  of  the  program  my  bill  propoaee  would 
only  be  about  91  per  thousand  board-feet  for 
the  commercial  timber  in  our  national  for- 
ests.  The  money  would  be  spent  In  areas 
where  timber  Is  now  In  low  value  because  of 
Inaccessibility. 

We  have  national  forests  such  as  the 
Siskiyou  on  which  the  annual  allowable  cut 
Is  153  minion  board-feet  but  the  actual  cut 
Is  only  about  half  of  that.  On  one  working 
circle  on  that  forest,  there  are  only  12  miles 
of  roads  and,  while  the  potential  cut  la  54 
million  feet  on  that  working  circle,  only  12 
million  feet  were  cut  from  It  last  year.  If 
we  had  an  up-to-date  Inventory  In  that  area 
the  allowable  cut  might  go  up  to  80  million 
board -feet. 

1  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Recokd,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Gold 
Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce,  my  letter  to 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  reply  which  I 
Just  received. 

Here  Is  a  good  concrete  example  of  prob- 
lems facing  communities  such  as  Gold  Beach 
and  Powers  In  getting  Federal  timber.  We 
have  a  great  need  for  access  roads  and  funds 
for  proper  timber  management.  We  cannot 
expect  to  solve  these  programs  overnight  and 
get  the  best  results.  Unless  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  sufficient  funds  to  sell  Its  full  allow- 
able cut  and  develop  areas,  we  wlU  all  stiffer. 
This  report,  I  think,  furnishes  a  good  case 
history  of  the  need  for  funds  now. 

Senator  Chavxz.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  Information  referred  to  follows r> 

Gold  Beach,  Orec,  January  17, 1959. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsk, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Waatiington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  SBfATxm:  The  city  of  Gold  Beach  re- 
spectfully submits  for  your  attention  the 
enclosed  resolution. 

We  realize  fully  that  the  locaton  of  mala 
access  roads  into  Government  timber  Is  an 
administrative  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
United  Slates  Forest  Service.  We  do  wish 
to  point  out  to  you,  however,  that  of  the  54 
miUion  sustained  yield  cut  approved  by  the 
Forest  Service  In  the  Rogue  River  drainage 
proper,  with  the  so-called  Rogue  River  work- 
ing circle,  less  than  20  percent  was  harvested 
during  1955. 

This  timber  was  not  harvested  because 
Government  funds  for  access  roads  were  not 
available.  The  obvious  location  of  the  first 
main  access  road  and  route  chosen  by  the 
Forest  Service  lies  up  the  Rogue  River. 

Forest  Service  officials  advise  us  that  funds 
for  making  a  survey  of  thU  route  are  now 
available,  but  no  survey  has  been  made  to 
date. 

The  common  council  of  the  city  of  Gold 
Beach  win  greatly  appreciate  anything  you 
can  do: 

1.  To  Increase  the  budget  for  access  roads 
In  the  Interest  of  economy  to  avoid  further 
tragic  waste  of  Government  timber; 

2  To  urge  the  Forest  Service  to  expend 
funds  already  on  hand  to  complete  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Rogue  River  Road  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  so  that  construction  crn  be 
beg\m  as  soon  as  access  road  money  U 
available. 

With  heartiest  appreciation  for  your  co- 
operation and  kind  attention. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Rat  p.  BLANKemrRTir. 

City  Recorder. 
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RESoLunoir 

Whereas  the  city  of  Gold  Beach.  Greg..  Is 
the  county  seat  of  Curry  County,  Oreg.,  Is  the 
headquarters  for  the  Gold  Beach  ranger  dis- 
trict of  Siskiyou  National  Forest,  and  Is  the 
logical  and  practical  outlet  for  timber  from 
the  Rogue  River  working  circle  of  the  Siski- 
you National  Forest;  and 

Whereas  an  access  road  Is  sorely  needed  up 
Rogue  River  to  Agness,  Oreg.,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  access  to  large  and  untapped 
timber  resources  of  Siskiyou  National  Forest, 
and  to  provide  access  for  recreational,  health, 
and  welfare  purposes  to  a  large  area  of  scenic 
wilderness;   and 

Whereas  the  Agness  area  Is  a  large  and  Im- 
portant part  of  Curry  County,  cut  off  from 
communication  by  direct  or  easy  access  to 
the  county  seat  and  the  rest  of  Curry  County, 
making  the  administration  of  county  affairs 
difficult  to  the  extreme;  snd 

Whereas  the  Agness  area  In  Curry  County. 
Oreg.,  Is  believed  to  be  rich  In  mineral  de- 
posits essential  to  the  economic  stability  of 
the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Gold  Beach  lies  at  the  center  of 
a  140  mile  stretch  of  coastline  that  has  no 
access  to  the  Interior  portion  of  Oregon,  and 
it  is  essential  to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
area  that  a  highway  be  constructed  In  the 
near  future  from  Gold  Beach  to  Grants  Pass; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  the  national 
welfare  requires  a  suitable  access  road  to 
Agness,  and  It  Is  the  desire  cf  the  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Gold  Beach,  and  Its  common 
council  that  such  road  be  constructed  at  the 
earliest  possible  time:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Gold  Beach.  Oreg..  That  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  be.  and  It  hereby  Is  requested, 
to  make  an  Immediate  survey  of  a  forest 
access  road  from  Gold  Beach,  Oreg.,  to  Ag- 
ness, Oreg.,  and  that  thereafter  funds  be 
obtained  and  said  road  be  built  with  all 
possible  speed. 

Passed  by  the  common  council  the  9th  day 
Of  January  1956. 

W.  A.  CAKTWaiCHT, 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

Rat  P.  Blankxnheim. 

Recorder. 

Febbuart  6,  1956. 
Mr.  HcasERT  Stone, 

Regional  Forester,  United  States  Forest 
Service,  Portland,  Oreg 

Dear  Mr.  Stone:  Inclosed  Is  a  request  from 
Gold  Beach,  Oreg..  dated  January  17,  1956. 
regarding  an  access  road  up  the  Rogue 
River.  I  desire  Information  on  the  points 
raised  in  this  letter. 

Other  Information  available  to  me  Indi- 
cates the  following:  The  allowaable  cut  on 
the  Rogue  River  working  circle  Is  54  million 
board  feet  a  year,  but  actual  cut  was  2.5  mil- 
lion board  feet  In  1954  and  12  million  board 
feet  In  1955.  Timber  sales  have  been  vir- 
tually limited  to  one  large  sale  of  33.6  mil- 
lion board  feet.  No  access  road  money  or 
Increases  In  personnel  are  contemplated  for 
this  district.  The  present  timber  sale  force 
Is  1  man  plus  a  nontechnical  helper  and 
current  personnel  needs  are  4  more  timber 
management  men.  Road  development  by 
means  of  large  sales  cutting  off  the  face  of 
the  unit  Is  the  local  plan  of  operation. 

This  undeveloped  drainage  of  over  410.000 
acres  has  only  12  miles  of  satisfactory  roads. 
No  long  term  plan  has  been  developed  for 
tapping  the  area  for  maximum  forest  and 
recreational  management. 

I  understand  that  a  real  problem  exists  In 
opening  this  area  In  response  to  requests 
from  Powers  that  consideration  be  given  to 
a  better  route  from  Agness  to  Powers,  as  well 
as  the  current  request  relative  to  an  Agness- 
Gold  Beach  route. 


I  desire  a  full  and  complete  outline  of  the 
optimum  means  of  full  development  tor  this 
area  based  upon  securing  funds  sufficient  to 
adequately  manage  this  working  circle. 

I  have  been  requested  by  constituents  to 
present  material  to  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees and  concrete  examples  which  show 
overall  needs  are  most  helpful  In  describing 
the  situation.  In  addition.  I  feel  that  In 
this  area  a  real  opportunity  for  planned  de- 
velopment exists.  Your  prompt  attention  to 
this  request  is  desired.  When  you  reply,  will 
you  furnish  a  copy  of  your  reply  to  the  city 
of  Gold  Beach?  Please  return  the  enclosed 
material  to  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Watnx  Morse. 

UNrrxo  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Pacific  Northwest  Region, 
Portland.  Oreg.,  March  8. 1956. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Referet;ce  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  February  6,  1956. 

The  Siskiyou  Forest  is  the  least  developed 
national  forest  in  region  6  from  a  timber- 
management  standpoint.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Rogue  River  and  Chetco  Working 
Circles,  which  are  located  on  the  coast  side 
of  the  forest.  The  allowable  annual  cut  of 
the  forest  was  Increased  In  1953  from  78  mil- 
lion feet  to  153  million  feet.  This  Increase 
In  cut  was  not  based  on  formal  relnventory 
Information,  but  rather  on  administrative 
adjustment  using  experience  comparisons 
between  volumes  cut  on  sales  and  old  cruise 
data  together  with  information  obtained  in 
forest  survey  report  No.  104  dated  November 
1951.  for  southwest  Oregon.  For  this  reason, 
the  present  allowable  cut  Is  a  tentative  figure 
that  is  subject  to  change  when  we  can  make 
a  relnventory  of  the  forest. 

For  your  Information,  we  are  showing  the 
actual  cut  for  the  Siskiyou  Forest  and  for 
the  Rogue  River  and  Chetco  Working  Circles 
during  the  last  5  years: 

I  Minion  board-feet] 

Siskiyou  Forest: 

1955 74.9 

1954 74.  8 

1953 _ _ 61.  4 

1952 - 60.  9 

1951 70.  9 

R  gue  River  Working  Circle: 

1955 12.  0 

1954 —        2.  5 

1953.-- ._ - 2.  6 

1952 10. 1 

1951 8.  8 

Chetco  Working  Circle: 

1955 13. 1 

1954 13.  0 

1953 12.  6 

1952 _. -        7. 1 

1951 _ 8.  2 

The  principal  reason  that  this  forest  has 
not  made  more  progress  In  reaching  the  full 
allowable  cut  Is  that  we  nave  not  been  al- 
lotting the  forest  sufficient  timber  use  funds. 
During  the  past  6  years  the  region  has  not  re- 
ceived enough  money  to  finance  the  region's 
full  allowable  cut.  For  this  reason  It  was 
necessary  for  us  to  allot  funds  to  the  forests 
on  a  priority  basis.  As  you  know,  the  Forest 
Service  has  an  obligation  to  Congress  to 
reach  certain  timber-cutting  goals  with  the 
moneys  appropriated.  It  was,  therefore,  im- 
perative, as  well  as  good  business,  to  put  our 
money  where  we  would  get  the  greatest  re- 
turns and  benefits.  The  Siskiyou  Forest  gen- 
erally has  less  timber  per  acre,  scattered, 
patchy  stands.  Interspersed  with  brush  fields, 
and  more  costly  and  difficult  road-construc- 
tion problems  of  development  than  most 
other  westslde  forests.  Also.  In  the  Rogue 
River  and  Chetco  Working  Circles  there  has 
not  been  a  strong  demand  for  national  for- 
est sales  until  the  last  year  or  so.    This  was 


mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  beeause  of  trans- 
portation disadvantages,  industry  did  not 
move  Into  the  Gold  Beach  and  Brookings 
areas  until  recently.  The  lack  of  demand  is 
lUustrated  by  two  sales  In  the  Gold  Beach 
area  for  5  million  and  3  million  feet  that 
were  advertised  last  AprU  without  receiving 
any  Initial  bids,  but  were  subsequently  sold 
on  a  negotiated  basis  under  regulation  S-12. 
For  the  above  reasons,  we  have  only  financed 
the  forest  at  a  level  of  cutting  from  40  mil- 
lion in  1951  to  115  million  in  1955.  Because 
of  timber  sale  layout  and  right-of-way 
problems,  the  forest  has  not  always  been 
able  to  reach  the  cutting  goals  for  which  they 
were  financed. 

We  wanted  to  give  you  the  above  back- 
ground to  have  an  understanding  of  why 
the  Rogue  River  Working  Circle  Is  still  large- 
ly an  undeveloped  unit. 

We  now  wish  to  outline  the  current  sit- 
uation and  our  plans  for  development  of 
the  Rogue  River  Working  Circle.  Presently 
there  is  ample  Installed  mill  capacity  to 
utilize  the  full  production  of  tributary  na- 
tional forest  and  private  lands.  We  have 
3  sales  under  contract  totaling  some  42  mil- 
lion feet  with  a  remaining  uncut  volume 
of  30  million  feet.  Presale  work  Is  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  completed  on  4  new  sales 
with  a  combined  volume  of  37  million  feet. 
On  3  of  these  proposed  sales  we  will  have 
to  resolve  difficult  right  of  way  problems 
before  the  sales  can  be  made.  Cutting  on 
the  existing  sale  of  33  mllUon  feet  to  Evans 
Products  Co.  is  being  held  up  because  of 
unanticipated  mining  claim  problems.  We 
are  taking  aggressive  action  to  obtain  rights 
of  way  across  the  claims,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  recommend  condemnation  action 
if  necessary.  Past  sales  were  largely  located 
"on  the  face"  of  the  working  circle,  but  our 
present  plan  of  operation  Is  directed  at 
opening  the  working  circle  as  expediently  as 
possible. 

We  estimate  that  It  will  require  over  1,000 
miles  of  access  road  to  permanently  develop 
the  area.  Presently  there  are  12  miles  of 
existing  satisfactory  access  roads,  10  miles 
of  which  were  built  last  year.  Thirteen  and 
four-tenths  miles  of  the  Elk  River  road  are 
under  contract  for  construction  at  a  cost 
of  9802,000.  When  built,  this  road  can  be 
extended  through  timber  sale  procedure. 
The  Hunter  Creek  road  Is  being  extended 
some  9  miles  under  the  terms  of  the  Evans 
Products  Co.  sale  contract.  We  have 
had  a  meeting  with  United  States  Pljrwood 
Corp.  relative  to  road  development  In  the 
Lobster  Creek  drainage.  As  you  know,  this 
company  Is  planning  to  construct  utUlza- 
tlon  facilities  including  a  plywood  plant 
Just  east  of  Gold  Beach  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Rogue.  It  appears  that  we  will  be 
able  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  cooperative 
road  construction  project  with  the  company 
to  build  a  road  up  the  south  side  of  the 
Rogue  to  the  mouth  of  Lobster  Creek  and 
then  bridge  the  Rogue  and  construct  a  road 
up  Lobster  Creek  to  the  forest  boundary. 
This  proposed  cooperative  project  will  prob- 
ably cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  91.700.000. 
The  company  has  completed  a  road  survey 
from  Gold  Beach  to  the  bridge  crossing  and 
the  Forest  Service  has  a  siuvey  that  was 
completed  in  1953  for  the  road  up  Lobster 
Creek.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  company 
wUl  commence  construction  of  this  road  In 
1956  and  complete  the  Job  during  1957. 
Upon  completion,  we  wUl  be  In  a  position  to 
make  sales  In  the  Lobster  Creek  area. 

As  you  recognize,  the  major  and  relevant 
problem  Is  the  development  of  roads  to  serve 
the  Inaccessible  timber  In  the  Agness  area. 
There  are  at  least  four  possible  routes  of  ac- 
cess, as  follows: 

1.  Betterment  of  the  existing  low-stand- 
ard administrative  road  on  the  Agness-Pow- 
ers  route. 

a.  Relocation  of  the  Agness-Powers  route 
to  obtain  a  more  favorable  grade  and  aline- 
ment. 
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S.  tttension  of  the  Runt«n  Qr«^  road 
down  Lawion  Cntk.  to  AgnaM. 

4.  The  Rogue  RlTer  route  from  Gold  Beech 
to  Affneea. 

On  the  heste  of  •  preliminary  economic 
•nalyela.  using  our  beat  eetlmetee  of  prob- 
able coeta,  we  have  given  first  priority  to 
making  a  surrey  of  route  No.  2  above.  Last 
year  we  made  arrangements  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  to  surrey  10  mllee  of  this 
route  at  a  cost  of  tas.OOO.  In  order  to  com- 
plete this  study  an  additional  S  miles  will 
be  surveyed  this  spring.  Our  second  pri- 
ority U  route  No.  4  from  Agness  to  Gold 
Beach,  utilizing  the  road  that  U.  S.  Plywood 
propoeed  to  construct  from  Gold  Beach  to 
the  mouth  of  Lobster  Creek.  We  plan  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  of  this  route  prior  to 
July  1.  If  the  reconnaissance  provee  that  a 
satisfactory  road  location  can  be  obtained  at 
comparable  cost  In  comparison  with  route 
Mo.  a.  we  plan  to  ask  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Agness -Gold 
Beach  route.  This  will  Involve  a  survey  of 
approximately  20  miles  at  a  cost  of  atsout 
•40,000  and  will  take  approximately  5 
months.  If  the  A^neae-Gold  Beach  route  Is 
found  to  Jvntify  the  making  of  a  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  survey  at  this  time,  we  will 
withhold  making  a  decision  as  to  which 
route  should  be  developed  first  until  the  full 
■\irvey  Information  for  both  routes  is  avail- 
able for  analysis  and  comparison.  If  infor- 
mation obtained  from  the  reconnaissance 
clearly  indicates  that  route  No.  2  Is  the  most 
favorable  route,  we  will  plan  to  program  con- 
struction of  the  Powers-Agness  road  as 
promptly  as  availability  of  appropriated 
funds  will  permit,  and  most  likely  will  defer 
making  a  formal  survey  of  the  Gold  Beach- 
Agnesa  road  until  sometime  In  the  future. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  eventually  for 
full  development  of  the  working  circle  it  will 
be  necessary  to  construct  roads  on  routes  2, 
3.  and  4  above.  The  main  problem  to  deter- 
mine at  this  time  concerns  the  priority  of 
development.  Acide  from  a  cost  comparison 
of  the  two  routes,  the  Powers-Agness  route 
has  the  advantage  of  immediately  develop- 
ing timber  along  the  route,  whereas  there  is 
very  little  public  timber  directly  tributary 
to  the  Cold  Beach -Agness  route.  We  also 
wish  to  give  consideration  to  the  Park  Serv- 
ice recommendation  contained  in  their  June 
19S4  report  entitled  "Recreation  Resources 
of  the  Rogue  River  Basin."  They  recom- 
mend on  page  78  of  their  report  that  "It 
would  be  desirable  to  preserve  that  portion 
of  the  Rogue  River  Canyon  between  Lobster 
Creek  and  Agness  as  a  natural  recreation 
area  accessible  only  by  boat  or  trail."  In 
line  with  the  Park  Service  recommendation, 
the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement have  taken  steps  to  withdraw  for 
recreational  purpoees.  a  strip  approximately 
one-foiirth  mile  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
A  temporary  withdrawal  Is  now  In  effect. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  withdrawal  is  to 
prevent  mineral  entry  and  to  manage  the 
area  primarily  for  recreational  purposes. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  road  cannot  be 
built  In  the  reserved  area,  but  the  location 
of  the  road  will  be  subordinated  to  recrea- 
tion needs  which  may  Increase  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  the  road  In  order  to  reasonably 
protect  the  recreational  resources. 

We  are  not  in  position  to  give  you  reliable 
figures  on  access  road  funds  needed  for  op- 
timum development  of  the  working  circle, 
since  we  do  not  have  completed  road  surveys, 
and  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  best  method  of  seciu'lng  needed  roads 
in  the  major  tributaries  to  the  Rogue  River. 
Many  of  the  roads  can  be  constructed 
through  sale  proccdiire  on  a  progressive  de- 
velopment program.  As  a  minimum  to 
reach  our  allowable  cut.  the  following  roada 
should  be  conatructed: 

1.  (a)  Powera-Agneaa  (from  the  aummlt  to 
the  mouth  of  Shasta-Costa  Creek  including 


»  brldga  aeroaa  tha  Rogua  RlTar) .  IS  mUea, 
aetlmated  ooat  (ajKCOOO;  or 

<b)  Gold  Beach-Agneaa  (from  mouth  of 
Lofaater  Creek  to  mouth  of  ShasU-CoaU 
Creek).  90  miles,  entimr-ted  coat  $1,960,000. 

a.  Agnesa  to  mouth  of  Indigo  Creek.  6 
mllea.  eetlmatad  coat  gaOO.OOO. 

3.  Gold  Beach-Lobater  Creek  (from  Gold 
Beach  to  Lobster  Creek,  up  LobeUr  Creek  to 
foreat  boundary,  including  bldga  acroaa 
Rogue  River) .  15  mUea.  eatimate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  cost  $850,000. 

4.  Kuchre  Creek,  S  miles,  estimated  coat 
$160,000. 

Roads  Noa.  1  and  2  above  should  be  con- 
structed with  appropriated  funds.  Item  No. 
3  Is  planned  for  nnanclng  by  United  States 
Plywood  with  the  Government  repaying  them 
through  sales  allowance:  however,  there 
would  be  some  advantage  if  appropriated 
funds  were  available  to  pay  the  Government's 
share.  We  have  planned  that  a  sale  pur- 
chaser would  build  the  Euchre  Creek  road. 
We  have  to  resolve  a  difllcult  right-of-way 
problem  before  the  Kuchre  Creek  sale  can 
be  made.  Once  the  above  roads  are  con- 
structed, it  may  be  necessary  in  the  future 
to  construction  additional  roads  with  appro- 
priated funds  in  order  to  maintain  the  al- 
lowable cut  with  a  reasonable  balance  of 
large   and   small    sales. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  timber 
management  staff  on  the  Gold  Beach  ranger 
district  before  we  will  be  in  position  to  reach 
the  allowable  cut.  We  have  two  foresters  on 
this  district,  but  we  lost  one  forester  and  the 
second  one  is  scheduled  (or  the  Armed  Forces 
this  sununer  The  Sskiyou  has  requisi- 
tioned 9  additional  foresters.  2  of  whom 
will  be  assigned  this  district.  We  are  not 
optimistic  about  being  able  to  recruit  the 
help  needed,  as  last  year' we  were  short  some 
70  foresters  of  meeting  our  recruiting  goal 
on  a  regional  basis.  We  expect  a  similar 
shortage  this  year.  To  fully  develop  this 
working  circle,  we  need  7  foresters  and  2 
engineers.  Manpower  needs  In  relation  to 
volume  cut  is  high  on  this  district  because 
of  abnormal  timber  sale  layout  problems  and 
difficult  road  location  and  construction  con- 
ditions. It  will  require  $50,000  a  year  of 
timber  use  funds  to  reach  and  maintain  the 
allowable  cut 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  you 
more  specific  details,  but  we  trust  that  we 
have  satisfactorily  outlined  the  ]ob  that  we 
face  in  developing  the  Rogue  River  working 
circle.  If  you  have  further  question,  we 
will  be  happy  to  hear  from  you.  We  are 
sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  city  of 
Gold  Beach.  The  material  enclosed  with 
your  letter  is  returned  herewith. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.    Hxaenrr    Ston*. 

Regional  Forester. 
By  R.  P.  Crxtt,  Acting. 

Senator  Moasz.  The  Malheur,  Sluslaw.  and 
Umpqua  National  Forests  are  others  which 
are  badly  In  need  of  funds  for  access  roads. 
By  way  of  contrast  let  us  look  at  the  Mount 
Hood  National  Forest  where  the  Clackamas 
River  drainage  has  been  developed  by  an 
access  road.  This  program  started  In  1942. 
and  $6  million  has  been  Invested  in  this  road 
to  date.  The  Government  has  gotten  back 
$9  million  In  cash  from  the  sale  of  timber 
and  from  now  on  the  timber  in  this  drainage 
will  bring  in  over  $1  million  annually  be- 
cause of  the  road  development.  And  that  is 
not  all.  The  value  of  this  timber  when  con- 
verted is  $5  million,  which  means  payrolls, 
business  for  the  grocer  and  the  butcher,  bank 
accounts,  and  the  ability  to  pay  taxes.  Rec- 
reational use  on  this  road  Increased  from 
3,000  people  per  year  to  112.000  last  year,  and 
by  actual  count  6.000  cars  \ised  this  road  on 
Labor  Day  weekend.  On  working  days  a 
loaded  logging  truck  travels  over  this  road 
every  S  mlnutea.  Gentlemen,  these  roads 
are  an  inveatment  that  will  bring  back  every 
penny  spent  on  them. 


■aCtkATIOlff 

Our  national  foraata  not  only  are  called 
upon  to  supply  large  quantltiaa  of  timber 
for  commercial  lumbering  operations,  but 
they  alao  aupply  recreation  to  45  million 
people.  Almoat  as  many  people  visit  our 
national  foreata  for  recreation  aa  visit  our 
national  parks.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
shotild  overlook  the  recreational  develop- 
ment of  our  foraata  and  the  multlpta  uaas 
that  are  being  made  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ator Hayden  to  what  Allan  L.  Kelly,  secre- 
tary of  the  Oregon  division  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  has  written  advising 
me  that  he  sent  a  statement  to  you  for  in- 
clusion in  the  record. 

I  will  not  burden  the  Rzcokb  by  Inserting 
the  same  material,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that 
I  agree  with  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and 
I  am  asking  for  Increaaaa  in  acwae  of  the 
items  they  suggest. 

I  also  atk  that  special  consideration  be 
given  their  resolution  to  Increase  funds  for 
both  research  and  Improvement  of  wildlife 
habitat  on  our  national  forests. 

The  budget  calls  for  only  $2,194,000  for 
recreational  development  or  about  5  cents 
per  user  of  our  national  forests.  On  a  na- 
tional population  basis,  this  is  1.3  cents  per 
person.  Recreation  Is  an  important  business 
all  over  the  Nation.  If  we  can  supply  ade- 
quate recreation  facilities  In  our  forests,  we 
will  benefit  from  their  social  value  or  recrea- 
tion and  the  businesses  dependent  on  recrea- 
tion will  also  benefit.  The  amount  we  are 
currently  spending  Is  so  low  In  relation  to 
need  for  money  that  certainly  some  upward 
adjustment  Is  in  order.  Our  national  for- 
ests supply  wonderful  hunting  and  camping 
opportunities.  We  should  mak^  them  mora 
usable. 

TIMBCI    IZSOUaCZ   DB\ELOPMZirT 

Linked  very  closely  to  multiple  use  man- 
agement of  our  national  resources  are  the 
resource  development  program  on  the  na- 
tional foresU.  and  the  State  and  private  for- 
estry aid  programs  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Every  acre  of  public  and  private  land  that  U 
not  well  covered  with  grass  or  timber  hurts 
us  two  ways.  It  does  not  produce  a  crop  for 
the  future  and  adds  to  our  erosion  and  land 
management  problenu  today. 

The  recent  timber  resources  review  Indi- 
cates the  need  we  have  to  get  not  only  more 
timber  growing,  but  Increase  its  quality. 
The  Forest  Service  has  4  million  acres  of  lU 
own  that  should  be  planted  to  trees  and  at 
the  current  rate  of  expenditures  It  will  uke 
200  years  to  do  the  Job.  They  have  over  3 
million  acres  of  range  that  need  to  be  planted 
to  grass  and  It  will  take  50  years  to  do  this 
Job  at  the  current  rate.  This  Is  a  capital  ex- 
penditure Item  which  results  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  past.  In  a  way  It  Is  a  part 
of  ouir  national  debt  and  a  part  that  ought 
to  be  reduced.  It  Is  an  Investment  that  we 
ought  to  make  In  the  future. 

On  this  Item  of  resource  development  I 
think  the  Forest  Service  ought  to  come  In 
next  year  with  a  program  geared  to  solve  this 
problem  In  the  next  20  years  Instead  of  200. 
I  would  Uke  to  ask  this  committee  to  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  Increasing  the  amount 
for  thU  Item  from  $1,845,000  to  $3  million 
this  year.  I  think  this  money  should  be  ap- 
propriated on  an  "until  expended"  basis  and 
that  the  Forest  Service  should  use  part  of  it 
to  get  their  nursery  program  In  shape  be- 
cause It  takes  a  couple  of  years  to  collect  seed 
snd  grow  trees  before  you  can  actually  start 
replanting.  Getting  timberland  back  in  pro- 
duction is  vital  to  meeting  future  work  needs 
and  getting  these  national  forest  lands  grow- 
ing timber  Is  another  way  of  increasing  the 
allowable  cut. 

There  are  60  million  acres  of  private  land 
In  need  of  replanting  to  trees.  Based  upon 
combined  Federal  and  State  funds  current- 
ly being  spent,  it  will  take  2.000  years  to  do 
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this  )ob.  Under  the  State  and  private  for- 
estry programs,  the  Federal  Government  is 
expending  as  its  share  only  $505,000  for  what 
IB  known  as  aectkm  4  of  the  Clarke-McNary 

Act. 

As  I  recall.  In  1960  the  Congress  author- 
ized up  to  $2|i  million  a  year  as  the  Federal 
conulbutlon  to  this  program.  I  think  that 
tbe  States  had  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  do  some- 
thing toward  getting  that  authoriaation 
and  I  believe  that  the  amount  of  Federal 
participation  in  this  program  should  be 
raised  to  $760,000  this  year.  In  addition, 
I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Association  of  State  Forest- 
ers be  requested  to  get  together,  make  use 
of  the  text  of  the  Timber  Resources  Review. 
snd  come  in  here  with  a  program  of  State 
and  Federal  cooperation  that  will  get  the 
Job  done  In  less  than  2.000  years.  Improved 
productivity  of  private  land  Is  an  area  where 
the  Federal  Government  does  have  respon- 
sibilities, but  the  greatest  bulk  of  the  initia- 
tive should  come  from  the  State  and  local 
governments  ard  from  private  owners  them- 
selves. 

LANS  ACQtnsrrioN 

Except  perhaps  for  some  special  sltua- 
tlous.  there  is  no  pressing  need  to  appro- 
priate large  amounts  of  money  to  add  addi- 
tional lands  to  the  national  forest  unless  It 
Is  done  in  the  framework  of  a  program 
geared  to  placing  certain  submarglnal  tim- 
berlands  in  public  ownership.  I  believe 
that  as  far  as  possible  we  should  encourage 
private  maintenance  of  private  tlmberlands 
now  In  private  ownership.  There  Is  so  much 
work  needed  to  get  our  public  forests  pro- 
ducing the  most  they  can  and  there  have 
been  such  strides  In  private  timber  man- 
agement, that  further  acquisition  of  land  by 
the  Forest  Ssrvlce  should  be  on  a  very  se- 
lective basis. 

However,  there  are  small  private  tracts  In. 
termlngled  with  national  forest  land  which 
should  be  In  public  ownership,  and  I  think 
It  would  be  appropriate  to  make  at  least 
$100,000  available  to  the  Forest  Service  for 
such  purchases.  It  might  be  de.irable  to 
restrict  the  way  in  which  the  money  can  be 
spent  so  that  only  small  and  low  value  tracts 
can  be  purchased. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  overlook  the 
effect  that  adjustments  in  land  ownership 
pattern  can  have  on  promoting  better  man- 
agement of  both  public  and  private  land. 
We  have  a  number  of  situations  where  land 
for  land  exchanges  are  desirable  to  expedite 
the  management  of  public  and  private  lands. 
In  order  that  such  exchanges  will  not  con- 
flict with  timber  sales  work.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  $100,000  be  made  available 
and  that  no  money  allocated  for  any  other 
piu-pase  be  used  for  land  acquisition.  This 
Is  another  activity  where  I  think  the  Forest 
Service  should  bring  before  the  Congress  a 
program  outlining  the  areas,  the  reasons  and 
the  expected  cost  of  blocking  up  ownership 
in  the  next  10  years. 

In  summary.  I  would  Uke  to  suggest  that 
we  differentiate  between  the  money  spent  in 
annual  operating  expense  and  the  money 
spent  on  capital  Investments  which  Increase 
the  productivity  use  and  revenue  potential 
of  our  national  forests. 

Access  roads,  housing,  and  reforestation 
are  capital  Investment  programs,  while  in- 
ventory, timber  sales  work,  and  road  main- 
tenance are  op>eratlng  programs.  The  in- 
vestments we  make  Improve  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  forest  and  the  supplying  of 
adequate  operating  funds  insures  sound 
management. 

Before  moving  on  I  would  like  to  Just  say 
that  the  Forest  Service  deserves  special  com- 
mendation for  the  outstanding  manner  in 
which  it  has  discharged  iU  responslblllUes 
over  the  years.  In  a  large  measure,  various 
83cretarles  of  Agriculture  are  also  responsi- 
ble for  the  excellence  of  the  Forest  Service, 
because  ever  since  the  time  of  Glfford  Pln- 
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ehoft  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  dvH-acrrica 
laws  as  they  relate  to  the  Forest  Service  have 
been  reUglotialy  observed  by  all  of  our  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture.  I  consida  the  Forest 
Service  an  outstanding  example  of  the  type 
of  a  pubUc  service  which  we  can  expect  when 
a  career  agency  Is  kept  free  from  political 
Interfarenca. 

BuasAU  or  txm  MAKaonairr 

I  would  like  to  discuss  hriefiy  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  budget,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  effect  of  the  House  action  which  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  of  $778,000  from  the 
budget  estimate.  Tou  will  recall.  Senator 
HATDUt.  you  and  I  called  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  some  radical  and 
drastic  changes  in  the  level  of  the  budget 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  My 
major  concern  was  In  the  management  of  the 
O.  A  C.  lands  In  Oregon,  and  I  know  that  your 
Interest  was  broader  and  went  to  many  of 
the  other  programs.  I  am  worried  that  this 
$778,000  reduction  wUl  be  largely  made  in 
tiie  critical  forestry  functions  if  allowed  to 
stand. 

The  forestry  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Is  $4,087,600,  which  represents 
an  Increase  of  $1,392,700.  Of  this  Increase, 
$801,000  Is  programed  for  the  O.  it  C.  lands, 
and  the  balance  for  the  public -domain  lands 
which  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ad- 
ministers in  our  Western  States.  Receipts 
from  the  sale  of  timber  in  1966  are  estimated 
at  $17,850,000.  which  Is  a  handsome  return 
based  upon  the  expenditure,  and  under  the 
increase  requested  it  is  anticipated  that  re- 
ceipts will  climb  to  $19  million.  To  allow 
the  decreases  In  the  budget  to  affect  the  re- 
ceipts which  can  be  taken  In  is  to  me  a  false 
economy.  Therefore.  I  feel  that  the  budget 
as  requested  should  be  allowed.  The  other 
Biveau  of  Land  Management  activities  are 
also  rather  vital  ones,  becaxise  the  Bureau 
has  some  broad  responsibilities  In  public 
land  disposal,  gas  and  mineral  leasing,  and 
surveying  our  public  lands,  and  In  all  these 
programs  it  has  a  tremendous  backlog  of 
work. 

Buazan  op  land  bianaceiczmt  accxss  koaos 

The  access  road  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Is  confined  to  the  O.  &  C. 
lands  in  western  Oregon,  and  the  money 
being  appropriated  comes  entirely  out  of  in 
lieu  payments  that  would  normally  be  made 
to  the  18  O.  &  C.  counties.  These  counties 
have  requested  that  25  percent  of  the  re- 
ceipts be  made  available  for  the  construction 
of  access  roads.  And  It  Is  a  cold  hard  fact 
that  if' the  money  is  not  allocated  to  access 
roads  as  requested  by  the  counties,  they 
are  entitled  to.  and  will  receive,  the  money 
as  In  lieu  payments. 

The  programs  of  the  Bureau  are  money 
makers  and  It  seems  to  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  to  try  to  save  a  dollar  when, 
if  that  dollar  was  expended,  it  would  bring 
you  back  several  more.  The  Bvireau  of  Land 
Management,  in  its  operation  of  the  O.  &  C. 
lands,  conducts  a  program  that  Is  quite  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  western  Oregon.  Most  of 
its  timber  sales  are  small  because  of  the  loca- 
tion and  nature  of  its  land.  The  timber 
generaUy  is  of  exceptionally  good  quaUty. 
It  is  also  in  areas  which  are  at  a  somewhat 
lower  elevation  than  much  of  our  national 
forest  timber,  and  it  can  be  operated  quite 
often  in  the  winter  months. 

There  are  2  million  acres  of  O.  ft  C.  lands, 
and  they  are  highly  productive  lands.  In  or- 
der to  keep  them  that  way,  we  need  to  step 
up  the  timber  Inventories,  increase  our 
reforestation  efforts  on  these  lands,  complete 
the  access  road  system  and  sell  the  full  al- 
lowable cut.  I  want  to  urge  the  committee 
to  give  careftil  consideration  to  this  pro- 
gram. Senator  HATozif,  I  urge  that  you  re- 
store the  full  amount  which  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  asked  for  in  response  to  the 
request  which  you  and  I  made  to  Secretary 
McKay. 
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mnoAU  or  iinuir  Afrana 
Finally.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs'  budget,  and  in  particular 
the  resource  management  item.    As  a  result 
of   the    House    acUon   the   $16,100,000   re- 
quested  was   decreased   by   $100,000.     The 
committee  has  increased  from  $350,000  to 
$350,000  that  amount  propoeed  by  the  budget 
for  nnanclng  from  the  revolving  fund  for 
loans,   and   directs   that   the   amount   pro- 
gramed for  soil  and  moisture  conservation  be 
increased    by   $100,000.     Looking   over    the 
budget  by  act«viUes  and  the  Ho\ae  action 
calling   for   Increases   In   other   activities.   1 
am  concerned  that  a  major  part  of  this  de- 
crease win  fall  upon  the  forestry  program. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  committee's 
attention  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized   to  deduct  such   amounts  as 
are  needed  from  the  sale  of  timber  to  offset 
the  appropriated  funds  used,  in  effect,  he 
can  and  does  charge  the  Indian  for  services 
rendered    In    connection    with    the    sale    of 
timber.     By  regulation  the  amoimt   is  set 
at  10  percent  of  timber  sale  receipt.    On  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  in  my  State  the 
10  percent  collection  is  now  almost  double 
the   amount    being    provided    by    appropri- 
ated funds.    I  suggest  that  consideration  be 
given  to  changing  the  approach.    I  think  it 
is  perfectly  proper  when  Indian  timber  is 
sold  for  the  Indian  that  they  pay  for  the 
value    of    the    services    rendered    Including 
overhead  cost.     I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
proper  to  charge  them  more  than  the  cost. 
I  do  feel  that  the  Congress  should  appro- 
priate sufficient  money   to  offset  the  cost, 
and  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  make 
money  from  the  Indians.    Since  the  Indians 
are  paying  for  the  timber  sale  work  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  make  available,  by  one 
means  or  another,  the  funds  necessary  in 
order  to  get  the  type  of  timber  sale  pro- 
gram they  need. 

Our  Indian  reservatioiu  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  an  allowable  cut  of  about 
370  million  board  feet  per  year.  On  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  for  example, 
there  Is  an  allowable  cut  of  50  million  board 
feet  a  year  and  those  Indians  are  primarily 
dependent  upon  timber  for  their  income. 

INDIAN  ACCESS  KOADS 

The  Warm  Springs  Indians  have  discussed 
with  me  the  desirability  of  their  being  able 
to  borrow  money  In  order  to  construct  ac- 
cess roads  to  their  timber  so  that  they  can 
get  a  better  price  for  it.  It  is  necessary  that 
they  do  this  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
make  the  capital  investment  in  roads  that 
they  should.  As  I  understand  it  these  In- 
dians are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  back  the 
money  that  Is  loaned  to  them  from  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  their  timber.  Ac- 
tually, when  timber  is  sold  if  the  purchaser 
has  to  build  a  road  he  takes  that  Into  ac- 
count in  his  bidding,  and  if  the  road  is 
already  in  the  number  of  bidders  is  gen- 
erally increased  and  because  some  of  the 
risk  has  been  taken  out  of  the  Ofwratlon.  a 
premium  price  is  often  paid  for  the  timber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  recommend 
the  committee  give  consideration  as  to  what 
could  be  done  along  these  lines.  I  might 
add  that  I  have  Included  language  in  my 
bill  which  will  amend  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  to  allow  this,  but  because  of  the  urgency 
of  the  problem  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  can  take  some  ac- 
tion to  alleviate  the  problem  at  once.  As  I 
said  at  the  outset.  I  think  that  the  American 
Indian  is  entitled  to  the  best  possible  man- 
agement of  his  lands  and  every  opporttmlty 
to  participate  and  learn  the  art  of  self- 
government  and  management  In  order  that 
our  relationship  with  the  Indian  can  be 
changed  from  one  of  trustee  to  that  of  a 
full  and  independent  citizen  in  our  democ- 
racy. 

Otir  public  lands  are  vital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  west.  For  many  years,  the 
FMeral  Government  has  handled  them  on  • 
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custodial   baais.     It   is   now   necessary   that 
they  contribute  more  fully  to  the  economy 


a  great  credit  to  the  many  State   agencies 
which    have    participated    In    this    program 


Evidence  of  his  living  there  has  been  found 
in  what  was  then  a  gully  near   the  river, 


near 


desirability  Of  such  a  ra«e«m.  Including  a    80   as   to   pennlt   the    disposal   there-    to  the  use  of  substitutci    It  would  mean. 
<».'V^^»"?°  ^^'^'-^r.  " '-^l^^-PS!:    under  of  Plancor  No.  1207  at  Loutevllle.    then,  that  there  ^55  i  ZS?  w^ 


because  ever  since  the  time  of  Glfford  Pln- 
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exutodlal  basis.  It  is  now  necessary  that 
they  contribute  more  fully  to  the  economy 
of  the  country.  These  lands  are  capable  of 
■applying  basic  raw  material,  water  for  In- 
dustry, home  use  and  power,  and  recreation 
In  Increasing  amounts.  Operation  on  a 
management  basis  Is  more  costly  than  hold- 
ing land  on  a  custodial  basis.  However,  I 
believe  It  Is  most  Important  to  recognize  that 
when  these  lands  are  managed,  and  managed 
properly,  they  will  return  to  the  Treasury 
far  more  than  the  money  appropriated  for 
their  management.  They  will  also  generate 
business  which  In  turn  wtu  pay  taxes  and 
they  will  keep  people  employed  so  that  our 
Nation  can  continue  to  grow.  Our  natural 
resources  are  one  of  our  greatest  national 
asseu  and  the  sUength  of  our  Nation  to  a 
large  extent  will  depend  upon  how  wisely 
we  use  this  asset. 

SALVAOS  or  IBRKPUACCABLK  HISTOBICAL  MATSKIALa 
IN   THB   DAIXES   DAM    ABEA 

Now.  as  I  said  at  the  beginning.  I  want  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement  about  the  salvage 
of  irreplaceable  historical  materials  in  the 
Dalles  Dam  area. 

The  University  of  Oregon  had  a  represent- 
ative In  my  offlce  last  week.  Dr.  L.  S.  Cress- 
man,  head  of  the  anthropological  depart- 
ment. He  is  one  of  the  great  anthropological 
experts,  not  only  of  the  West  but  of  the 
Nation,  who  has  been  doing  remarkable  re- 
search work  In  the  Dalles  Dam  area  and  the 
other  areas  of  the  West  where  these  great 
dams  are  going  up. 

What  I  have  to  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman 
•nd  members  of  the  committee,  is  based 
very  mu(h  upon  the  representations  made  to 
me  by  Dr.  Cressman.  by  The  Dalles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  manager,  by  other  students 
of  this  problem  in  the  West,  and  I  want  to 
plead  strongly  for  the  protection  of  this 
cultural  value  which  Is  going  to  be  lost.  In 
my  judgment,  unless  we  make  available  to 
these  experts  the  funds  they  need  to  save 
th«M  artifacts  and  petroglyphs  this  year. 

8o,  very  briefly,  I  wish  to  say  this: 

1  ask  the  committee  to  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  Increasing  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  House  on  an  Item  designed  as  "Salvage 
Archaeology"  for  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Aa  the  situation  now  stands,  only  950.000 
was  recommended  by  the  House  to  cover 
the  salvage  of  historical  snd  scientific  ma- 
terials in  the  vicinity  of  multipurpose  dam 
projects  now  being  constructed  outside  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  This  amount  Is 
wholly  Inadequate,  as  will  be  noted  In  a 
moment.  Unless  It  can  be  Increased  by  this 
committee,  I  fear  that  these  Irreplaceable 
materials  will  be  lost  for  all  time. 

At  present,  there  Is  an  inter-agency  ar- 
eheologlcal  salvage  program  designed  to 
salvage,  preserve  and  Interpret  a  minimum 
amount  of  the  varied  historical  and  ar- 
cheologlcal  remains  located  in  areas  threat- 
ened with  inundation  by  large  Government- 
sponsored  multipurpose  dams  and  related 
projects.  The  program  is  sponsored  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  National  Park  Service.  It 
la  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Bmithsonian  Institution,  and  numerous  lo- 
cal and  State  agencies. 

Funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  are 
utilized  by  the  National  Park  Service 
through  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  numerous 
State  agencies  ror  carrying  out  the  actual 
salvage  projects.  During  the  earlier  years 
of  the  program,  modest  sums  averaging 
abC'Ut  956.000  a  year  were  appropriated  but 
during  fiscal  year  1954  and  fiscal  year  1955, 
except  for  a  small  amount  In  the  Table  Rock 
area  of  Missouri,  no  such  Federal  funds  were 
available.  During  this  time,  however,  con- 
struction on  Federal  projects  continued  and 
there  Is,  therefore,  a  large  backlog  of  ur- 
gently needed  salvage  work  and  very  little 
Ume  left  In  which  to  accomplish  It.     It  Is 


a  great  credit  to  the  many  State  agencies 
which  have  participated  In  this  program 
that  they  did  so  with  such  willingness,  often 
to  the  detriment  of  theU  own  research  pro- 
grams. 

Final  reports  are  prepared  on  all  phases 
of  this  work  and  published  either  by  the 
Government  or  the  local  agency  cooperating 
In  the  program.  Materials  recovered  from 
the  excavations  are  stored  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  other  agencies  for 
exhibit  and  study  purposes,  and  are  avail- 
able for  display  purposes  In  museums  which 
may  be  built  In  connection  with  the  com- 
pleted  water-control   projects. 

The  material  recovered  by  these  excava- 
tions and  surveys  indicates  how  man  lived 
In  many  areas  of  the  United  States  over 
long  periods  of  time. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
river  basins  In  the  United  States  Is  that  of 
the  mighty  Columbia  River.  In  this  basin 
the  Dalles  Reservoir  area,  which  will  be 
flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River 
next  year  when  the  gates  of  the  dam  are 
closed,  contains  tin  archeolosjlcal  record  of 
man's  continuous  use  and  habitation  of  this 
area  which  goes  backward  into  the  realms  of 
prehistory  as  much  as,  and  maybe  more  than, 
10.000  years.  Such  a  continuous  occupation 
by  mankind  of  one  locality  for  such  a  long 
period  of  time  Is  almost  unparalleled  In  the 
Americas. 

I  digress  to  say  that  If  the  members  of 
the  committee  could  have  sat  with  me  and 
listened  to  Dr.  Cressman  the  other  day  and 
recognized  what  a  dedicated  man  I  had 
before  me.  who  devotes  his  life  to  the 
archeologtcal  proi;ram.  I  think  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  I  should  come  here  and 
make  this  plea  this  morning.  There  was 
a  great  education  for  me  In  what  he  un- 
folded In  a  3'2-bour  conference.  He  de- 
scribed what  Is  there  and  what  Is  going  to 
be  lost  for  all  of  history  If  we  In  our  time  do 
not  have  the  foresight  to  provide  what,  after 
all.  Is  the  very  minimum  amount  of  money 
that  they  need  to  really  save  this  exh*btt 
of  history,  becauite  this  is  really  an  exhibit 
of  the  historical  development  uf  mankind 
In  that  ares  of  our  country. 

Senator  Holland.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  Moass    I  yield. 

Senator  Hollako.  J  believe  both  members 
of  the  committee  who  are  here  today  had 
the  pleasure  of  going  to  Celtlo  Falls,  which 
is  what  will  be  the  basin  of  the  dam.  and 
saw  something  or  the  matter  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  referring  to. 

It  Is  true.  Is  It  not  that  the  use  of  those 
falls  will  be  completely  done  away  with? 

Senator  Moasx.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Holland.  And  that  the  historic 
use  of  those  falls  by  Indian  tribes,  going  back 
since  way  before  the  dawn  of  history,  will 
cease  when  the  dam  Is  completed? 

Is  that  one  of  the  matters  that  the  Sen- 
ator had  In  mind? 

Senator  Moasx    That  Is  correct. 

I  am  not  an  anthropologist  or  archeolo- 
glst  but  I  can  learn,  and  I  learned  from  Dr. 
Cressman  about  a  very  rich,  really  a  very 
rich,  resource  that  Is  available  to  us  If  w« 
can  get  these  artlfacu  and  these  petroglyphs 
out  before  we  flood  them.  As  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  Just  pointed  out.  that  will 
be  the  case  If  we  do  not  provide  these  men 
with  money. 

May  I  say  this  about  the  sclentUts? 

They  do  not  think  In  big  terms  of  money. 
They  are  a  very  economical  group.  As  I  sat 
there  and  listened  to  Dr.  Cressman.  he  stated. 
•We  need  this  much  for  this  digging  and  thl.-? 
much  for  this  digging."  They  were  very 
small  amounts,  but  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  deeply  appreciate  our  spend- 
ing t hoses  small  amounts  before  It  is  too 
late. 

The  earliest  man  of  whom  we  know  ar- 
rived In  the  Columbia  Basin  area  at  a  time 
when  the  river  flowed  much  higher  than 
today,    and   the   climate   was   much   cooler. 


Evidence  of  his  living  there  has  been  found 
In  what  was  then  a  gully  near  the  river, 
not  far  from  the  present  city  of  The  Dalles. 

In  excavating  at  this  site.  Dr.  Cressman. 
of  the  University  of  Oregon,  has  found  many 
materials  of  great  research  value. 

Some  of  the  finest  carved  and  ornamented 
stonework  recovered  In  America  comes  from 
the  area  around  The  Dalles.  Family  groups 
of  Indians  clustered  along  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia.  Some  lived  In  semlsubterranenn 
pit  houses,  others  In  fancier  plank  houses 
much  like  the  ones  seen  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
In  1805  when  they  made  their  famous  portage 
over  Celllo  Falls  and   the  Long  Narrows. 

Among  the  many  artistic  achievements  of 
these  people  are  the  unique  and  spectacular 
petroglyphs.  or  carved  drawings,  and  the  plc- 
tographs.  or  paintings,  which  they  made  on 
many  of  the  large  boulders  and  on  the  faces 
of  the  basalt  cliffs  along  the  river's  edge. 
Many  of  these  drawings  are  fanciful  and 
Imaginary,  and  their  exact  meaning  Is  now 
unknown,  but  others  are  representations  of 
the  Indian's  way  of  life,  or  portray  the  ani- 
mals upon  which  the  Indians  depended  for 
their  livelihood. 

Several  days  ago  Senator  NFOBCacES  and 
I  asked  this  committee  to  recommend  $30,000 
for  archeologlcal  salvage  work  In  the  river 
basin  area  above  the  Dalles  Dam.  How- 
ever, since  that  time  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  appeared  before  this 
committee  and  In  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  a  memtier  of  the  committee  indicated 
that  it  would  take  tl69.000  to  do  the  archeo- 
loglcal salvage  Job  during  fiscal  1057  if  we  are 
to  save  a  minimum  of  the  historical  and  sci- 
entific materials  and  Information  presently 
available  in  a  nuriber  of  multipurpose  dam 
areas  ouUlde  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  In- 
cluding the  Dalles.  In  view  of  this  testi- 
mony I  feel  that  the  amount  reconunendcd 
by  the  House  should  be  Increased  to  a  toul 
of  1170.000.  These  priceless  objects  and 
sources  of  information  will  be  lost  through 
Inundation  If  we  do  not  act  quickly. 

ratSKSVINO   pbicclcss  aschsolooicai.  sscosm 

or  THE  rAST 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  very 
worthwhile  KUgt^estlon  of  the  Wasco-I>alles 
City  Museum  Commission  that  a  museum  of 
natural  history  be  developed  near  the  city 
of  The  Dalles  Such  a  museum  would  tell 
the  truly  magnificent  story  of  the  geological, 
archeologlcal.  and  historical  development  of 
this  part  of  the  Columbia  Basin.  From  the 
city  of  The  Dalles  one  can  rendlly  see  the 
great  basalt  cIlfTs  rising  on  each  side  of  the 
river  several  thousand  feet  high.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  million  years  ago  fissures  opened 
In  the  earth  and  thousands  of  cubic  miles 
of  molten  lava  spewed  forth,  building  up 
layer  by  layer.  Much  later,  the  Columbia 
River  began  to  slowly  cut  a  channel  through 
the  hardened  lava.  Helped  by  the  eroslonal 
aspects  of  the  Ice  Age,  an  Impressive  gorge 
developed  through  which  the  Columbia  now 
rushes  on  its  way  to  the  ocean. 

Although  the  roaring  river  here  will  shortly 
be  a  tamed  and  quiet  lake,  a  natural  history 
museum  In  this  area  could  tell  with  diagrams 
and  models  this  fascinating  story  to  each 
visitor.  It  could  show  to  one  and  all  how 
man  learned  to  live  with,  and  from,  the  river 
and  how  the  early  white  settlers  followed  In 
the  path  of  the  Indians  until  today  we  not 
only  can  control  the  river  but  turn  Its  forces 
to  producing  the  power  snd  products  which 
make  this  country  one  of  the  outstanding 
nations  of  the  world.  Future  generations  of 
Americans  should  not  be  deprived  the  privi- 
lege of  learning  the  vicissitudes  and  hard- 
ships suffered  by  their  forefathers  who  made 
It  possible  for  urto  pass  these  blessings  on 
to  them. 

In  line  with  the  suggested  establishment 
of  a  museum  at  The  Dalles.  I  believe  It  would 
be  helpful  If  the  report  of  thU  conunlttee 
were  to  suggest  the  use  of  approximately 
91.000   for   a   survey   of    the   feasibility    and 
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desirability  of  such  •  museum.  Including  m 
determination  of  whether  It  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Federal  Government  to  render 
financial  assistance  on  the  museum  project. 

May.  I  say  that  I  talked  to  Dr  Lee  and  Dr. 
Corbett  on  this  matter  snd  they  pointed  out 
that  a-e  would  have  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  they  would  have  Jurisdiction  In  the  na- 
Uonal  foresU  to  participate. 

It  Is  within  their  Jurisdiction,  I  admit. 
to  make  a  study  ss  to  the  feasibility  and  the 
91 .000,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  a  small  enough  Item 
to  t>e  favorably  considered  for  authorizing 
such  a  study  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  with  apology  on 
my  lips  that  I  am  sorry  I  took  this  much 
time  but  I  felt  that  the  factual  material 
which  I  have  Inserted  In  the  record  this 
morning  Is  due  the  committee  and  I  thank 
the  committee  very  much  for  the  courtesy 
and  the  opportunity  to  present,  these  views. 

Senator  Chavez.  The  committee  wants  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  the  Instructive  state- 
ment submitted  this  morning. 

Senator  Moass.  Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  buslni^ss?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


80  as  to  permit  the  disposal  there- 
under of  Plancor  No.  1207  at  Louisville. 
Ky..  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Viee 
President. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  He  use  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  its  reading 
cleric,  announced  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7030)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  tlie  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Coolky,  Mr. 
PoACE,  Mr.  Oathincs.  Mr.  Abernethy, 
Mr.  Hopc,  Mr.  Aucdst  H.  Ahdrescn.  and 
Mr.  Hill  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  iH.  R.  9064) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Offlce  Departments,  and  the 
;  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957.  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  thr  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Cart.  Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Siemin- 
SKi.  Mr.  Mttrray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Canfield,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Tabi:r  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  aruiounced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  3744) 
to  amend  an  act  of  July  1,  1947.  to  grant 
military  leave  of  absence  with  pay  to 
substitute  employees  in  thi?  postal  field 
service,  in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  582)  making  an  additional 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  La- 
bor for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.      i 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3744)  to  amend  an 
act  of  July  1,  1947.  to  grant  military 
leave  of  absence  with  pay  to  substitute 
employees  in  the  postal  field  service  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
siRnature  to  the  bill  (S.  3091)  to  amend 
the  Rubber  Producing  Facilities  Dis- 
posal Act  of  1953.  as  heretofore  amended, 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  15,  1956.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  the  enroUed  bill  (S.  3091)  to 
amend  the  Rubber  Producing  Facilities 
Disposal  Act  of  1953.  as  heretofore 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  disposal 
thereunder  of  Plancor  No.  1207  at  Louis- 
ville. Ky.     

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  proposed  yesterday 
evening  would  strike  out  section  106  of 
the  bill.  This  section  provides  that  the 
basic  commodities  may  have  applied  to 
them  either  the  old  or  the  new  parity 
formula,  whichever  would  result  in  the 
highest  return  in  price  supports  for  a 
particular  year. 

This  provision  of  the  bill,  which  we  are 
undertaking  to  strike  out.  is  inequitable, 
because  it  gives  favored  treatment  to  2 
or  3  basic  commodities  which  are  already 
in  heavy  Government  ownership  because 
of  high  supports  given  them  during  past 
years.  We  must  remember  this  would 
favor  only  2  or  3  commodities  out  of  the 
more  than  150  agricultiu-al  commodities 
grown  in  the  country. 

It  would  particularly  affecL  the  price  of 
wheat.  The  transitional  parity  price  of 
wheat  this  year  is  $2.38.  Assuming  that 
there  are  no  changes  in  costs  and  other 
factors,  the  parity  price  of  wheat  could 
drop  to  $2.19  in  3  years  under  the  mod- 
ernized parity  formula. 

Mr.  President,  2  days  ago  we  approved 
a  multiple-price  system  for  wheat  which 
guarantees  to  the  wheatgrower  100  per- 
cent of  parity  for  that  part  of  the  crop 
which  is  used  domestically.  If  we  also 
give  to  the  producer  of  wheat  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  the  old  parity  formula 
based  on  costs  and  price  relationships 
which  prevailed  from  1909  to  1914,  100 
percent  of  parity  for  wheat  would  be 
$2.51  a  bushel. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
wheat  producer  would  be  guaranteed, 
under  the  multiple-price  system,  $2.51 
a  bushel  for  that  part  of  his  crop  which 
Is  used  domestically,  which  would  be. 
roughly,  two-thirds  of  it,  and  that  would 
amount  to  70  cents  a  bushel  above  the 
present  support  price  for  wheat. 

That  would  inevitably  slow  up  the  sale 
of  wheat  for  domestic  consumption.  An 
increase  of  30  percent  or  more  in  the 
price  of  wheat  would  undoubtedly  turn 
some  manufacturers  of  wheat  products 


to  the  use  of  substitutes.  Itwonldmean. 
then,  that  there  would  be  mont  wheat 
which  would  have  to  be  sold  on  the  feed 
market  or  on  the  foreign  market  I 
think  the  result  would  be  that,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  already  selling  all  we  can  oh 
the  foreign  market,  the  Government 
would  still  be  the  purchaser  of  a  large 
percentage  of  our  wheat  crop. 

It  does  not  seem  fair,  Mr.  President, 
to  have  a  double  standard  of  parity,  the 
old  parity  formula  for  three  commodi- 
ties— although  probably  two  of  them 
would  run  together  within  the  next  2 
or  3  years — and  another  standard  for 
all  150  other  commodities,  which  are 
produced  in  this  country. 

The  new  parity  formula  is  an  Im- 
provement over  the  old  one.  It  reflects 
the  up-to-date  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions. Certainly,  up-to-date  condi- 
tions should  be  reflected  in  fixing  sup- 
ports for  the  commodities  which  are 
causing  our  major  surplus  problems. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  permit  the  use  of 
the  old  parity  formula  in  fixing  the 
support  price  for  wheat,  it  would  be 
103  percent  of  its  parity  price  computed 
under  the  modernized  parity  formula 
which  other  commodities  are  required  to 
use. 

The  law  providing  for  the  use  of  the 
modernized  parity  formula,  including 
transitional  parity  based  on  the  year 
1949,  was  on  the  books  when  the  83d 
Congress  met.  When  we  formulated  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  we  realized  that 
a  sharp  drop  in  the  effective  parity 
prices  for  the  basic  commodities  would 
be  from  the  dual  parity  formula  to  the 
new  parity  formula.  The  drop  was  more 
than  we  should  expect  the  wheatgrower 
for  instance,  to  take  in  one  year.  So,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  1954  act  we  provided 
that  transitional  parity  under  the  mod- 
ernized parity  formula  would  be  based 
on  the  year  1955.  in  the  case  of  the  basic 
commodities:  in  other  words,  that  there 
should  not  be  more  than  a  5-percent 
drop  in  any  one  year  in  the  changeover 
to  the  new  formula.  Otherwise,  transi- 
tional parity,  as  it  was  in  the  law,  would 
have  allowed  the  change  to  full  modern- 
ized parity  prices  in  one  year. 

Mr.    President.    I    believe    the    1954 
amendment  should  be  permitted  to  be- 
come effective.    I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  do  the  wheat  grower  or  the  bill 
any  good  by  demanding  mandatory  sup- 
ports of  $2.51  a  bushel  for  wheat  when 
last  year  the  supports  were  $2.06  and 
this  year  they  are  $1.81  a  bushel.    We 
have   accumulated   almost   two   billion 
bushels  of  wheat  in  this  coimtry,  which 
is  almost  a  3 -year  domestic  supply.    I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  encourage  any 
further  accumulation.    I  think  the  time 
has  come  when,  even  though  we  do  not 
do  it  all  in  one  year,  all  commodities 
should  use  the  same  parity  formula  for 
the    purpose    of    determining    support 
prices. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Srield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  1. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
ducers of  wheat  have  received  more  un- 
fair treatment  than  have  producers  of 
any  other  farm  commodity,  both  l>y  way 
of  unfair  and  inaccurate  statements  and 
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in  the  treatment  which  they  have  re-     commodities.    They  claimed  that  if  we 
/^Aivpri   in   rnnnr%tion   with   orice   SUD-     waited  for  onlv   a  few  years,  the  two 


der  a  lower  amount  of  parity  equivalent. 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  figure  what 


give  the  modernised  fonnula  more  Ume 
to  "catch  up"  with  "old  panty." 


SENATOR  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 


pro  tempore,  and  was  subscribed  by  the 
new  Senator. 


Bvubiy    ue«a«u    Niiv«Kv    wurK    Hua    very    iiiua 

time  left  In  wblcb  to  accomplish  It.     It  Is 


wnen    me    riyer   nowea    mucb    nigner    than      were   to   suggest   the   use   of   approximately 
today,    and   the   climate    was   much   cooler.     $1,000  for  a  survey   of   the   feasibility   and 
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in  the  treatment  which  they  have  re- 
ceived in  connoction  with  price  sup- 
ports. 

In  1955  the  wheat  producers  brought 
their  production  in  line  with  outlets,  or 
nearly  so.  There  was  a  difference  of 
only  about  15  million  bushels.  In  re- 
turn for  doing  that,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  reduced  their  price  support 
to  76  percent  of  parity,  and  they  have 
to  continue  their  greatly  reduced  acre- 
age. That  is  in  great  contrast  to  what 
has  been  done  for  cotton. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tells  the 
cotton  farmers  he  will  give  them  sup- 
ports at  from  86  to  87  percent  of  parity; 
and  that  he  will  prevent  a  further  drop 
of  cotton  acreage  scheduled  to  be  about 
1,500,000  acres,  and  will  give  the  cotton 
farmers  a  good  export  program. 

I  beheve  this  should  be  done  for  cot- 
ton. I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  help  the 
cotton  producers  and  do  nothing  for 
wheat,  particularly  when  cotton  is  in 
a  worse  surplus  situation  than  is  wheat. 

The  modernized  parity  formula  is  the 
most  cockeyed  formula  ever  enacted  by 
Congress.  It  uses  as  its  major  pro- 
vision, in  determining  what  is  parity  or 
a  fair  price,  the  average  price  of  the 
previous  10  years.  Let  us  consider  ap- 
plying that  formula  to  labor.  If  the 
average  wage  of  labor  for  the  past  10 
years  was  $1.10  an  hour,  that,  then, 
would  have  to  be  the  fair  price  for  labor 
in  succeeding  years. 

Applying  that  formula  to  farm  com- 
modities, if  the  price  of  a  commodity 
was  low  for  a  10-year  period — wheat  is 
a  good  example  now;  then  that  average 
of  low  prices  would  have  to  be  the  parity 
or  the  fair  price  for  future  years.  Wheat 
was  not  in  a  very  favorable  position 
pricewise  during  the  war. 

My  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KnowlandI,  who 
serves  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, knows  that  in  1947  and  1948  a 
rider  was  attached  to  an  appropriation 
bill  providing  that  there  should  be  no 
more  exports  of  wheat  when  a  minimum 
carryover  of  150  million  bushels  was 
reached.  Through  one  device  or  an- 
other, the  price  of  wheat  was  held  to 
about  $3  a  bushel  or  less.  At  that  time 
the  Argentine  was  selling  wheat  for  $3 
or  $6  a  bushel. 

The  very  fact  that  the  price  of  wheat 
was  held  down  all  during  the  war  and 
afterward,  and  the  fact  that  that  de- 
pressed price  supposed  to  be  the  fair  price 
for  wheat,  is  part  of  the  reason  why  the 
modernized  parity  formula  is  so  objec- 
tionable. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota.  H3  is  making 
a  very  sound,  logical,  economic  state- 
ment in  this  connection.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator not  agree  with  me  that  until  at  least 
we  have  had  a  series  of  peacetime  years 
for  the  two  forms  of  parity  for  wheat 
to  adjust  themselves,  as  they  have  for 
cotton,  we  should  continue  the  dual  pro- 
gram for  all  products? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  so.  When  the 
modernized  parity  formula  was  first  en- 
acted, it  was  admitted  by  the  sponsors 
that  it  was  unfair  to  wheat  and  other 


commodities.  They  claimed  that  if  we 
waited  for  only  a  few  years,  the  two 
formulas  would  run  together  in  price 
level;  that  is  to  say,  parity  as  reflected 
under  the  modernized  tariff  formula  and 
also  under  the  old  formula  would  be,  in 
a  few  years,  about  the  same.  So  we 
were  asked  to  allow  a  little  time.  The 
House  conferees  at  the  time  agreed  to 
the  proposal  for  dual  parity — that  is.  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  Iwth  parity  for- 
mulas, whichever  was  higher,  for  a  defi- 
nite period  of  time,  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  modernized  parity  formula  in  a 
few  years  would  reflect  a  fairer  price 
for  wheat  and  other  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  has  been  peace 
for  only  a  very  short  time  following  the 
war  in  Korea.  There  has  not  been  any 
period  of  sustained  p>eacetime  economics 
in  which  the  two  forms  of  parity  could 
work  toward  each  other  or  demonstrate 
themselves.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  mani- 
festly unfair  now  to  deprive  the  farmer 
of  the  dual  parity  formula,  at  least  un- 
til a  peacetime  record  and  tabulation 
can  k>c  developid  to  show  where  such  a 
formula  would  lead. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  Is  correct.  Cot- 
ton la.^t  year  was  under  a  90  percent 
price-support  program.  This  year  it  is 
supposed  to  be  at  80  or  86  or  87  percent 
of  parity.  That  wuuld  be  the  fair  price 
or  the  average  price  in  future  years. 

But  wheat  is  at  76  percent  of  parity. 
That  will  become  the  average  price  or 
the  fair  price  in  future  years.  It  is  a 
completely  unreasonable  price. 

Let  me  give  another  example.  Potato 
farmers  found  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
duce potatoes  and  make  good  money  un- 
der a  60  percent  of  parity  program. 
They  made  money  under  that  program. 
Can  Senators  imagine  a  wheat  farmer 
producing  wheat  at  60  percent  of  parity 
and  making  money? 

I  think  the  fair  thin?  to  do  is  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  the  dual  parity  formula 
until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
establish  a  fair  basis  for  determining 
parity. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  There  is  a  similar  parity 
situation  relating  to  daii-y  products.  If 
one  takes  the  most  recent  10  years,  he 
will  find  that  it  will  be  many  a  year  be- 
fore the  parity  level  will  definitely  in- 
crease the  price  of  milk,  because  the 
price  of  milk  is  moving  on  a  downward 
scale.  That  was  true  last  year  and  the 
previous  year,  and  it  will  be  true  this 
year.  Several  more  years  will  have  to 
pass  before  the  so-called  parity  equiva- 
lent for  dairy  products  can  possibly  be 
raised. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  prac- 
tically every  dairy  organization  in  the 
Nation  claims  the  parity  formula  is  very 
unfair  to  it? 

Mr.  THYE.  They  need  not  claim  it; 
we  definitely  know  that  to  be  so.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  announce 
higher  parity  equivalents  or  support 
prices  in  this  calendar  year;  but  even 
though  he  announces  higher  parity-sup- 
port prices,  he  will  not  bring  to  the  pro- 
ducer the  returns  which  the  producer 
received  last  year  or  the  year  before  un- 


der a  lower  amount  of  parity  equivalent. 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  figure  what 
will  happen. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
Ideht,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  whether,  if  the 'amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  it  would  not 
affect  the  so-called  dual  parity  on  all 
maximum  acreage  commodities,  and  not 
merely  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  lower  the 
support  price. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Section 
106  proposes  to  strike  from  section  301 
of  the  present  law  the  following,  "as  of 
any  date  during  the  6-year  period  begin- 
ning January  1, 1950." 

If  that  provision  were  retained,  the  law 
would  then  read: 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  parity  price  for  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity  as  of  any  date  dur- 
ing the  e-year  period  t>eglnnlng  January  1. 
1950.  shall  not  be  less  than  Its  parity  price 
computed  In  the  manner  used  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment strikes  not  merely  at  dual  parity 
for  wheat;  it  strikes  at  dual  parity  for 
any  basic  agricultural  commodity.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct;  and 
on  my  own  time,  I  shall  try  to  explain 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 
When  the  so-called  modernized  par- 
ity formula  was  first  considered  by  the 
Senate  in  1948.  there  was  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  modernized  parity  would 
he  as  beneficial  pricewise  to  the  produc- 
ers of  basic  crops  as  the  proF>onents  of 
the  new  formula  contended.  In  order 
to  be  certain  that  no  losses  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  producers  of  the  basic 
commodities.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  A.!?riculture  and  Forestry  in 
1949,  did  not  object  to  allowing  the  so- 
called  modernized  i^arity  formula  to  be 
put  into  effect  provided  that  for  a  period 
of  4  years,  the  parity  price  of  the  basic 
commodities  would  be  the  higher  under 
the  old  and  new  formulas. 

It  was  contended  by  the  proponents  of 
the  new  formula  that  certainly  within  4 
years  the  new  formula  would  catch  up 
with  the  old.  and  therefore  it  would  be 
unneces.sary  to  retain  the  old  formula. 
On  that  assumption,  the  committee,  and 
the  Senate,  as  well,  adopted  the  so-called 
dual  parity  formula,  under  which  the 
higher  of  either  the  old  or  modernized 
parity  price  would  be  operative. 

At  the  end  of  4  years,  the  predictions 
made  by  those  who  proposed  the  mod- 
ernized parity  formula  did  not  material- 
ize; the  gap  between  parity  prices  as 
computed  by  the  modernized  and  old 
parity  formulas  did  not  close. 

So,  in  1953.  when  the  Congress  again 
had  farm  legislation  up  for  consideration, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry recommended  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  dual  parity  formula  feature  of  the 
Agricultural  Act.    Our  purpose  was  to 
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give  the  modernised  formuLi  more  time 
to  "catch  up"  with  "old  panty." 

What  is  the  situation  now  with  respect 
to  parity  prices  for  the  basics  under  both 
the  old  and  the  modernized  formulas? 
Up  to  now  they  have  not  b««ome  equaL 
Modernized  parity  prices  still  lag  behind. 
Particularly  Is  that  true  with  respect  to 
wheat. 

If  the  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
it  would  mean  another  loss  in  Income 
for  producers  of  the  Iwisic  commodities, 
wheatgrowers  in  particular.  It  would 
mean  a  small  loss  for  cottongrowers. 
That  might  not  be  too  harmful  If  the 
support  level  were  high  enough.  Thus 
Mr.  President,  some  members  of  the 
committee,  including  myself,  would  not 
raise  too  much  objection  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  dual  feature  of  the  parity 
formula  so  long  as  the  90  percent  of  par- 
ity price  support  provision  was  in  the 
bill.  Since  that  90  percent  price  sup- 
port provision  has  been  eliminated,  the 
situation  has  vastly  changed.  As  has 
been  demonstrated  during  the  course  of 
this  debate,  because  of  the  elimination 
of  the  90  percent  price  support  provi- 
sion, cotton  farmers  would  lOse  from 
5  to  6  cents  a  pound,  the  wheat  farmers 
as  much  as  46  cents  a  bushel,  and  pro- 
ducers of  other  commodities  would  also 
lose.  If  this  amendment  Is  not  de- 
feated, our  farmers  will  onjy  have  more 
hardship  heaped  upon  them 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Corn  farmers  wlU  lose 
16  cents.  The  growers  of  peanuts  and 
other  commodities  will  also  lose.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  shall  put 
those  figures  In  the  RccoaD  shortly.  In 
fact,  I  believe  the  Rccord  will  show  that 
the  growers  of  every  commodity  except 
rice  and  tobacco  will  suffer  a  loss.  We 
have  already  given  a  severe  blow  to  the 
growers  of  most  basic  commodities  by 
striking  from  the  bill  the  90  percent  of 
parity  price  support  provision. 

Yesterday,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  we  struck  an  additional  blow  at 
the  cotton  producers.  Now  again  we  are 
being  asked  to  take  a  step  that  will  re- 
duce the  Income  of  our  farmers,  par- 
ticularly the  wheat  farmers,  to  this  ex- 
tent: Under  the  modernized  parity  for- 
mula, the  parity  price  for  wheat  would 
be  $2.19.  Under  the  old  parity  formula 
It  would  be  $2  51.  and  under  the  transi- 
tional parity  formula,  which  Is  In  effect 
now  for  wheat,  it  Is  $2.38.  Thus,  If 
transitional  parity  Is  applied  to  wheat  in 
1956,  instead  of  dual  parity  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  there  will  be  a 
reduction  of  13  cents  a  bushel  in  the 
wheat  parity  price,  as  I  arrive  at  the 
figure. 

With  respect  to  upland  cotton,  the 
new  parity  formula  would  reduce  the 
parity  price  to  34.84  cents  per  pound; 
the  old  parity  formula  would  permit 
the  parity  price  to  remain  at  35.22  cents, 
so  there  Is  a  reduction  of  0.38  of  a  cent. 
I  think  we  are  being  asked  to  treat 
growers  of  these  basic  commodities  un- 
fairly: allowing  full  modernized  parity 
to  go  into  effect  now  would  further  re- 
duce farm  prices  and  farm  Income.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  permit  such 
drastic  reductions  all  at  once.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  refuse  to 
adopt  the  proposed  amendment. 


SENATOR  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  T^iiRjftna 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  may  yield  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, and  that  there  may  be  a  quonmi 
call,  so  that  the  new  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  may  appear  and  be  sworn  In. 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  the  certificate  of 
appointment  of  the  new  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  Is  available,  and  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely] 
Is  prepared  to  present  the  credentials  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
the  certificate  of  appointment,  signed  by 
Governor  Marland.  of  West  Virginia, 
designating  as  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia William  R.  Lairo  HI,  to  succeed  the 
late  Senator  Kilgore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
credentials  will  be  read. 

The  credentials  were  read  by  the  leg- 
islative clerk,  and  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  file,  as  follows: 

State  or  West  Viboinia, 

ExccimvE  Defaxtment, 
Charleston.  March  13,  1956. 
To   the   President   <w   the   Senate  or  the 
Unffed  States: 
This  la  to  certify  that  pursuant  to  the 
p>ower  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  I,  WUUam  C.  Marland.  the 
Governor  of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint 
William  R.  Laieo  III,  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of    the    United    Stetes    untU    the    vacancy 
therein,  caused  by  the  death  of  Harley  M. 
Kilgore,  is  filled  by  election,  as  provided  by 
Uw. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Gov.  William 
C.  Marland.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  this  13th  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1956. 

ISKAL]  WnxiAM  C.  Makland. 


pro  tempore,  and  was  subscribed  by  the 
new  Senator. 

[Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries.] 

THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE ATTEMPTS  TO  INFLU- 
ENCE. IMPROPERLY  OR  ILLE- 
GALLY, THE  SENATE,  ETC. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, when  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellam]  outlined  the  pro- 
gram which  he  was  planning  to  carry 
out  as  chairman  of  the  special  commit- 
tee, I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  his  statement.  I  should 
like  to  say  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
took  his  appointment  on  the  special 
committee  only  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  leadership.  He  accepted  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  most  reluctantly,  as 
a  result  of  every  meml>er,  including  my- 
self, asking  him  to  do  so.  We  are  all  In 
support  of  him  as  chairman  and  In  sup- 
port of  the  rules  which  he  has  placed  in 
the  Record.  We  are  wholeheartedly  in 
support  of  the  program  which  he  has 
ou tuned  for  the  committee's  future 
actions. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  fortunate  to  have 
him  m  that  particular  position  on  the 
special  committee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  jrieldlng  to  me. 


By  the  Governor: 


Governor. 

D.  Pitt  CBbien. 
Secretary  of  State. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
the  Senator-elect  will  present  himself  at 
the  desk,  the  oath  of  of&ce  will  be  ad- 
ministered to  him. 

Mr.  LAIRD,  escorted  by  Mr.  Nrlt,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Vice  President's  desk;  and 
the  oath  of  ofDce  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  him  by  the  President 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior     Senator     from     Oregon     [Mr. 

MORSll. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOR5E.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
the  expectation  of  the  Congress,  when 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1949 
was  passed,  that  modernized  parity  and 
old  parity  would  come  together  In  about 
4  years. 

On  August  10.  1954.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1  expressed 
the  view  that  old  parity  and  modernized 
parity  should  draw  closer  to  the  same 
level  if  modernized  parity  were  allowed 
to  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  levels  of 
parity  have  not  come  closer  together. 
Unless  section  106  remains  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  the  disparity  will  never  be  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  on  August 
10,  1954,  which  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  date,  on 
page  13937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Andeeson.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  Congress  adopted  for  the  first  time 
a  formula  called  the  modemlaed  parity  for- 
mula. At  the  time  the  formula  was  adoptwf 
the  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
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■oonomles  taatlfled  before  tbe  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Fureelij  tbat 
within  a  4-7ear  period  tbe  old  parity  and 
the  new  parity  would  coincide.  In  other 
words,  they  testified  it  would  not  matter 
after  4  years  whether  we  used  the  old  parity 
or  the  new  parity,  because  the  two  prices 
would  oome  together.  It  was  said  that  It 
would  become  effective  4  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act.  We  said  If  It  will  take  4 
years  to  accomplish  It,  we  will  wait  4  years 
from  1949.  and  let  it  become  applicable  4 
years  later. 

To  show  whether  we  tried  to  keep  faith 
with  the  people,  at  a  later  date  It  was  pointed 
out  to  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  that  these  two  prices  were  not 
moTlng  together.  Therefore  Congress  In 
June  1952  passed  Public  Law  585.  which  ex- 
tended the  parity  for  2  more  years.  We  said 
If  they  do  not  move  together  at  the  end  of 
that  time  Congress  will  again  take  It  up  and 
try  to  make  something  out  of  It. 

Therefore  we  do  not  have  to  act  on  It  now. 
We  can  safely  wait  and  trust  Congress  to 
find  out  what  has  taken  place,  because  all 
during  the  year  1965  the  present  parity  will 
be  applicable,  and  the  so-called  double 
standard  will  also  be  applicable,  whereby,  if 
the  modernized  parity  is  more  favorable,  the 
farmer  will  get  the  benefit  of  It.  and  if  the 
old  parity  is  more  favorable  the  farmer  will 
get  the  benefit  of  that. 

That  goes  on  all  through  the  year  1955.  It 
Is  not  until  January  1,  1956,  that  the  so- 
called  modernized  parity  becomes  effective, 
and  then  the  transitional  period  takes  over, 
and  the  amount  is  dropped  only  5  percent 
a  year. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  at  this  late  hour 
we  not  spend  time  in  a  discussion  of  it, 
becau&e  it  will  be  handled  by  the  Senate  and 
and  House  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Ptvestry  during  1955,  if  the  predictions  of  the 
ofBcials  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics are  not  borne  out. 

I  recognize  what  the  Senator  from  Mln- 
neeota  has  suggested.  He  has  suggested  that 
the  predictions  of  the  experts  have  noX 
proved  true  thus  far.  However,  I  believe 
they  are  working  closer  together,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  is  desirable  to  have  the  modernised 
parity  work  out.  If  it  can  work  out  In  a 
normal  fashion,  that  will  be  fine.  However, 
Congress  did  exactly  what  it  said  it  would  do. 
When  it  did  not  wotk  out  properly.  Congress 
extended  the  law.  We  can  trust  both  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  do  it 
again.  Therefore.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  mod- 
ernized parity  formula  takes  into  account 
the  market  price  relationships  of  all 
agricultural  commodities  in  determin- 
ing the  parity  price  for  those  com- 
modities. Thus,  whenever  the  market 
price  of  a  commodity  decreases  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  market  price  of  all  others, 
this  decrease  is  reflected  in  the  parity 
price  for  that  commodity.  Since  the 
price-support  program  affects  the  mar- 
ket prices  received  for  the  commodities 
being  price  supported,  different  levels  of 
support  for  the  basic  commodities  would 
tend  to  project  this  difference  in  the 
parity  price  for  the  basics.  Thus,  a 
lower  level  of  price  support  for  wheat, 
as  compared  to  much  higher  levels  of 
support  for  the  other  basic  commodities, 
would  tend  to  lower  the  modernized  par- 
ity price  for  wheat,  in  comparison  to  the 
parity  prices  for  the  other  basic  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  some  sta- 
tistics prepared  to  show  the  effect  of  this 
amendment,  if  it  were  adopted,  on  some 
of  the  basic  commodities.  For  example, 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 


farmer's  cash  price  for  1956  on  com 
about  7  cents  a  bushel :  wheat,  about  10 
cents  a  bushel;  cotton,  close  to  half  a 
cent  a  pound;  peanuts,  almost  aeven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  In  other 
words,  the  effect  will  bejto  reduce  the 
prices  of  some  of  the  basics,  particularly 
In  tbe  case  of  wheat,  and  ^Iso  in  the  case 
of  com.  when  we  should  be  starting  a 
program  which  will  increase  these  prices, 
and  thereby  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmers  for  this  year. 

Hence.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  have  the  effect  of  doing  great 
injury  to  the  farmers.  Insofar  as  their 
purchasing  power  is  concerned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Ii4r.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] whatever  time  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDPINT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  make  a  brief  statement  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken  1,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  bill  is  left  in 
its  present  shape,  without  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  all  of  us  will  just  be 
kidding  ourselves,  and  no  one  else,  with 
our  oft-repeated  protestations  that  we 
are  trying  to  reduce  surpluses  and  are 
trying  to  get  agriculture  back  to  some 
condition  of  normalcy  under  which  it 
will  again  be  producing  in  accordance 
with  the  demand. 

Section  106  of  the  bill,  which  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  strike  gives  to 
producers  of  the  various  commodities  af- 
fected the  right  to  choose  the  highest  of 
two  price  suppoi'ts,  that  is,  the  ancient 
price  support,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  the  level  of  the  years  1910- 
14.  or  the  modernized  parity  rate, 
which,  of  course,  is  based  upon  present 
conditions,  not  cnly  with  respect  to  the 
particular  commodity,  but  with  respect 
to  all  commodities  in  the  agricultural 
field. 

Anyone  can  oppose  this  amendment 
who  wishes  to  kid  himself  or  the  public 
by  protesting  that  under  the  bill  as  now 
drafted  we  are  trymg  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses and  tryin;?  to  bring  order  to  agri- 
culture, because  that  is  exactly  what  he 
would  be  doing. 

Modernized  parity  is  based  on  mech- 
anized production  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. It  is  built  on  the  situation  of  agri- 
culture in  general  under  its  present  state 
of  mechanization.  To  inject  the  factor 
of  price  supports  on  the  basis  of  1910-14 
is  not  only  completely  unrealistic,  but  it 
affects  the  present  situation  much  more 
severely  than  it  would  be  affected  if  the 
90  percent  rigid  parity  price-support 
program,  which  has  already  been  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  had  been  written 
into  the  bUl. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  for  example,  the 
ancient  parity  system,  if  applied  to  the 
present  situation,  would  allow  a  price 
support  of  103  i>ercent  of  that  which 
would  be  allowed  under  the  modernized 
parity  system.  I  do  not  believe  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  need  to  be  reminded 
that  not  only  would  that  not  bring  about 
any  reduction  in  our  surpluses,  but,  in- 
stead, it  would  encourage  the  fullest 
possible  production. 


It  would  tend  to  build  up  further  sur- 
pluses; and,  what  is  even  worse,  would 
tend  to  impose  a  fatal  handicap  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  he  tried  to 
carry  out  the  empty  mandate  of  another 
portion  of  the  bill,  to  dispose  of  surpluses 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  would  have  to 
dispose  of  surpluses  against  a  provision 
of  law  which  would  require  him  to  fix 
a  price  5  percent  greater  than  the  sup- 
port price,  which  would  be  at  103  per. 
cent  of  modernized  parity,  if  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  sought  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  pending  amendment  were  to  re- 
main in  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  wheat  is  being 
fairly  treated.  It  is  treated  on  a  tran- 
sitional basis,  under  which  there  is  a  dif- 
ferential of  only  13  cents  in  the  applica- 
tion of  tran-sitional  parity,  rather  than 
complete,  modernized  parity  at  this  time. 
If  we  were  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
particular  part  of  the  bill  would  do 
greater  violence  to  the  entire  program 
than  would  be  the  case  if  we  had  left  the 
90  percent  rigid  price  supports  in  the 
bill,  and  if  we  were  to  leave  this  provi- 
sion in  t^e  bill,  it  would  be  notice  to  the 
entire  country,  not  only  that  we  did  not 
propose  to  set  our  house  in  order  with 
respect  to  production,  but,  in  addition, 
that  we  proposed  to  create  such  a  handi- 
cap against  disposal  of  the  surplus  on 
hand  and  its  prompt  movement  into 
consumption  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  find  it  virtually  impossible 
to  reduce  the  surplus. 

The  provision  sought  to  be  eliminated 
by  this  amendment  should  be  eliminated, 
and  I  strongly  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  ThyeI. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  parity 
formula,  or  parity  equivalent,  is  a  very 
technical  question  that  is  most  difficult 
to  understand.  Unless  a  Senator  has 
endeavored  to  learn  something  about  it, 
I  can  easily  see  how  he  could  be  confused, 
and  could  very  well  cast  his  vote  with- 
out knowing  what  the  full  effect  would 
be. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  the 
parity  equivalent  with  relation  to  dairy 
products.  First,  how  was  parity  arrived 
at  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  parity 
equivalent  was  applied  to  dairy  supports 
in  1949  or  1950?  I  shall  try  to  outline, 
step  by  step,  just  how  tbe  parity  equiva- 
lent was  arrived  at. 

In  1949,  to  support  the  price  of  dairy 
products,  the  E>epartmcnt  of  Agriculture 
devised  a  formula  to  be  used  in  deter- 
mining the  doUars-and -cents  support 
price.  This  formula  represents  the  ratio 
between  the  price  of  all  milk  sold  whole- 
sale and  the  price  of  milk  used  for  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  manufactured  dairy 
products,  during  the  time  from  July  1946 
to  December  1948.  or  a  ratio  of  88.5. 
That  became  the  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure,  in  trying  to  determine  what 
the  price  should  be  for  surplus  milk,  or 
milk  which  went  into  manufacturing. 

In  the  year  1954.  the  Department  used 
a  broader  base.  In  other  words,  it  used 
1949  and  the  30-month  period,  or  the 
base  period  which  had  been  established 
by  taking  the  period  from  July  1946 
through  December  1948.    The  next  year. 
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the  calendar  year  1949.  was  also  used  in 
computing  parity.  The  price  in  1954.  or 
the  parity  ratio,  was  84.1.  In  other 
words,  the  yardstick  used  to  measure 
parity  had  dropped  4.4. 

In  the  year  1955,  the  Department 
added  another  calendar  year,  and  that 
had  the  effect  of  dropping  the  raUo  from 
88 '2  down  to  83.7. 

In  the  calendar  year  1956.  the  present 
year,  the  new  base  will  result  in  a  ratio 
of  83.3.  Therefore,  at  the  present  time 
the  support  price  for  dairy  products  is 
$3.15  per  hundredweight.  This  repre- 
sents approximately  77  percent  of  parity 
based  upon  a  ratio  of  88.5.  However, 
based  upon  the  83.7  ratio,  tlic  $3.15  rep- 
resents 80.2  percent. 

There  is  the  misleading  factor.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  dairy  producer  is 
receiving  80  percent,  or  84.2  percent,  but 
in  reality  he  is  not  receivini?  the  dollars 
and  cents  he  received  for  milk  2  or  3 
years  ago. 

I  ask.  Senators,  has  there  been  any  re- 
duction in  the  costs  of  the  dairy  producer 
who  produces  his  own  f eed  •  Of  course 
not.  His  costs  of  operation  have  in- 
creased. Therefore,  it  costs  him  more  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  milk  than  ever 
before  in  history.  Yet  in  tht  modernized 
parity  ratio  he  is  going  down  to  a  weaker 
position  every  year.  That  could  con- 
tinue until  such  time  as  we  reached  the 
point  where  the  supply  of  milk  would  be 
inadequate  to  our  domestic  needs,  and 
then  the  price  would  find  its  own  level. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  there  are  three  kinds  of 
parity  formulas.  We  have  the  old  parity, 
then  we  have  the  present  modernized 
parity,  and  then  we  have  the  transitional 
parity.  I  have  tried  to  study  the  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  various  parity 
formulas.  I  admit  that  they  are  very 
complicated  and  complex.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Congress  will  sustain  the  com- 
mittee's position  and  retain  the  section 
in  the  bill  under  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  a 
study  and  to  report  to  Congress  a 
modernized  parity. 

I  shall  not  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  and  say  that  the 
old  parity  formula  is  correct.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is.  However,  I  do  believe  there 
can  be  but  one  result  from  the  transi- 
tional parity,  and  that  is  a  complete 
downward  trend  in  farm  prices.  We  are 
placing  the  wheat,  corn,  and  dairy  farm- 
ers on  a  parity  price  support  that  will 
make  the  foreign  export  market  the  do- 
mestic price  for  these  commodities.  In 
nil  fairness  to  these  groups  it  should  not 
be  done. 

There  are  several  things  that  are  In- 
volved in  figuring  parity.  It  is  not  just 
a  simple  matter  of  saying  tliat  parity  is 
82 '2  percent  or  76  percent.  Under 
modernized  parity  there  is  no  way  in 
which  wheat  can  go  up  In  price.  There 
are  many  factors  involved  in  arriving  at 
parity  for  wheat. 

The  modernized  parity  formula  takes 
into  account  the  market  price  relation- 
ships of  all  agricultural  commodities  in 
determining  the  parity  price  for  those 
commodities.  Thus,  whenever  the  mar- 
ket price  of  a  commodity  decreases  in 
relationship  to  the  market  price  of  all 
others,  this  decrease  is  reflected  in  the 
parity  price  for  that  commodity.    Since 


the  price  support  program  affects  the 
market  prices  received  for  the  commodi- 
ties being  price  supported,  different  levels 
of  support  for  the  basic  commodities 
would  tend  to  project  this  difference  in 
the  parity  price  for  the  basics.  Thus,  a 
lower  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  as 
compared  to  much  higher  levels  of  sup- 
port for  the  other  basic  conunodities 
would  tend  to  lower  the  modernized  pari- 
ty price  for  wheat  in  comparison  to  the 
parity  prices  for  the  other  basic  com- 
modities. 

The  market  price  for  wheat  is  further 
adversely  affected  by  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  marketing  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments.  The  normal  supply  for 
wheat  is  an  amount  equal  to  domestic 
consimiption  and  exports  plus  20  per- 
cent thereof.  However,  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  must  be  an 
acreage  which  will  produce  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  requirements  for  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  plus  30  per- 
cent thereof.  Therefore,  under  the  pres- 
ent production  control  system  for  wheat, 
more  than  a  normal  supply  will  always 
be  produced.  In  contrast,  the  national 
acreage  allotments  for  corn,  cotton,  and 
rice  must  be  an  acreage  which  will  pro- 
duce, together  with  cairyover  and  im- 
ports, an  amount  equal  to  the  normal 
supply  for  those  commodities.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  production  control  pro- 
grams therefore  is  to  produce  a  normal 
supply  which  would  tend  to  stabilize 
market  prices.  In  addition,  under  the 
flexible  price  support  system,  whenever 
total  supply  does  not  exceed  108  percent 
of  normal  supply  in  the  case  of  cotton 
and  peanuts,  and  does  not  exceed  nor- 
mal supply  in  the  case  of  wheat,  com. 
and  rice,  the  minimum  price-support 
level  is  90  percent  of  parity. 

All  I  need  to  say  is  that  the  market 
price  for  wheat  is  further  adversely  af- 
fected not  only  by  parity,  but  also  by 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot- 
ments. All  those  things  enter  into  the 
picture.  I  say  we  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  having  a  study  made  of 
these  problems,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
able  to  support  the  i-esult. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  may  require. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  have  very  little  to  say  on  the 
attempt  to  restore  a  dual  standard 
parity  system  in  agricultural  legisla- 
tion. This  system  was  adopted  origi- 
nally in  1949  when  the  House  and  Senate 
found  themselves  vmable  to  agree  in  any 
other  way.  It  was  put  in  there  after  a 
long,  long  conference,  in  which  we  tried 
very  hard  to  win  approval  for  the  bill 
the  Senate  had  passed.  The  House  had 
passed  a  90  percent  of  parity  bill.  The 
House  said,  "Give  us  a  chance  to  put 
these  bills  together  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time." 

We  adopted  that  suggestion.  It  was 
something  that  most  people  knew  was 
wrong.  It  was  a  dual  standard,  which 
permitted  either  standard  to  be  fol- 
lowed: that  is,  either  the  old  or  the  new 
parity,  whichever  was  desired.  I  should 
add  that  it  was  not  nearly  as  serious  then 
as  it  is  now.  in  view  of  the  provisions 
that  have  been  added  to  the  bill,  and 
which,  the  Senate  must  assume,  will 
likely  remain  in  the  bilL 


I  refer  to  the  fact  that  a  2-prlce  wheat 
system  has  been  added  to  the  bill,  with 
a  provision  giving  100  percent  support 
to  wheat  used  domestical^.  If  we  are 
to  have  100  percent  support,  plus  the 
old  parity  scale,  thereby  wiping  out  the 
traditional  steps  in  between.  I  believe 
we  will  come  out  with  a  rather  high 
price,  perhaps  in  the  neighlwrhood  of 
50  cents  a  bushel  more  than  would  be 
the  case  by  present  laws. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  it  will  have  an 
effect  on  our  export  programs.  We  have 
already  been  notified,  in  the  discussions 
on  international  trade,  that  the  British 
have  announced  they  would  not  par- 
ticipate in  another  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  If  Senators  wish  to  know 
what  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment means  to  us,  they  should  begin 
coimting  up  the  50  million  to  100  million 
bushels  that  have  been  sold  under  that 
agreement. 

Every  time  we  add  provisions  like  that, 
we  make  it  just  that  much  easier  for 
the  coimtries  trying  to  move  into  our 
markets.  We  will  not  solve  the  problem 
by  continually  increasing  the  price  of 
wheat  at  home.  Wheat  itself  is  in  com- 
petition with  many  other  products,  and 
we  have  added  to  the  bill  now  a  two- 
price  system  on  wheat,  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
That  was  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 
I  did  not  vote  for  it.  but  that  is  now  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  and  we  must 
assume  that  it  will  be  carried  forward 
in  conference,  and  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees will  insist  on  it. 

The  House  has  previously  shown  its 
enthusiasm  for  a  two-price  wheat  sys- 
tem. Surely  they  will  assume  that  the 
provision  will  stay  in  the  bill.  There- 
fore Senators  who  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment should  bear  in  mind  that  a  return 
to  the  old  parity  system,  without  the 
transitional  parity,  coupled  with  100 
percent  price  supports,  raises  the  price 
pretty  high. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  Once  the  domestic  parity 
is  in  effect.  I  will  be  the  first  to  insist  on 
removing  it.  but  I  think  that  until  we 
get  some  further  action  we  should  be 
given  some  consideration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  100  percent  parity  provi- 
sion is  in  the  bill,  and  that  we  must  go 
on  the  assumption  that  as  long  as  it  was 
also  approved  previously  by  the  House, 
in  the  conference  in  1954.  and  that  the 
House  has  insisted  for  a  long  time  upon 
the  two-price  wheat  system,  that  the 
provision  will  be  carried  into  the  final 
bilL    I  believe  it  will  be  in  the  final  bill. 

I  have  tried  to  make  some  calculations 
on  that  point,  here  on  the  back  of  a  copy 
of  the  bilL  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
may  say  these  figxires  are  not  accurate, 
and  he  may  be  correct. 

However,  I  took  550  million  bushels, 
which  is  about  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  wheat  for  food,  and  I  multipUed 
that  figure  by  100  percent  to  get  an  aver- 
age support.  Then  I  took  450  million 
bushels  for  feed  and  exwM^  and  multi- 
plied that  flgtu-e  by  75  percent.    I  came 
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out  with  an  average  figure  of  88%  per- 
cent, which  will  be  the  wheat  support 
level  under  the  two-price  system. 

Mr.  CARIAON.  I  wteh  to  sUte  that 
I  hope  the  flsure  is  correct.  I  think  it 
tB.  Bowerer,  that  could  not  go  into  effect 
until  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  growers  of 
the  country  by  referendum  put  this  pro- 
gram into  effect. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  thinking  ot 
what  the  wheat  growers  will  do  about  It. 
Personally.  I  think  they  will  vote  for  it. 
I  think  they  wiU  go  along  with  it.  With 
the  weather  being  good,  and  everything 
elae  working  out,  I  hope  one  farm  I  oper- 
ate will  harvest  10,000  bushels  of  wheat 
this  year.  I  felt  a  little  bad  for  myself 
when  I  voted  against  the  amei^dment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  However.  I 
do  not  believe  we  will  help  the  wheat 
farmer  permanently  by  adding  to  the  bill 
a  provision  which  will  result  in  what  I 
believe  will  be  a  price  that  is  too  high  to 
move  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  If  the  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  prevails  and  the  dual  parity 
formula  remains  in  the  bill,  there  will  be 
a  rise  in  the  price  support  of  about  11 
cents  a  bushel.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
the  only  thing  in  the  bill  that  would  di- 
rectly help  the  wheat  growers  this  year 
would  be  a  provision  that  would  give  the 
wheat  farmer  1 1  cents  more  a  bushel. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  To  be  fair  I 
believe  I  should  say  that  Ls  the  only  thing 
which  might  help  the  wheat  growers  this 
year.  However.  I  believe  that  if  the 
domestic  plan  is  adopted,  and  put  into 
the  bill  to  provide  for  100  percent  sup- 
ports, this  act  will  have  an  effect  on  the 
wheat  market,  and  I  believe  the  possi- 
bility of  such  action  has  had  a  noticeable 
effect  within  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  It  could  not  go  into 
effect  until  next  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  was  not  my 
m3aning.  I  know  the  provision  cannot 
go  into  effect  until  next  year.  However, 
the  announcement  that  the  country  has 
gone  on  a  domestic  support  program 
would  have  a  bullish  effect  on  wheat. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  asked  if  there  were  anything  else 
in  the  bill  of  benefit  to  the  wheatgrower. 
There  is  the  soil-bank  provision  in  the 
bill.  That  is  intended  almost  primarily 
to  benefit  the  wheatgrower.  He  gets 
more  benefit  out  of  it  than  probably  any 
other  producer  of  agricultural  crops. 
Then  the  Senator  might  recall  also  that 
we  have  raised  the  support  price  for  oats, 
barley,  and  sorghimis  quite  substantially. 
The  price  of  sorghums  has  been  raised  by 
50  cents  a  hundredweight. 

Those  are  tremendous  benefits  for 
farmers  who  are  planting  small  grains. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  that  is  true. 
I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  I 
believe  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  did 
everything  that  should  be  done  on  the 
question  of  parity  for  wheat.  We  have 
already  established  a  rather  high  parity 
for  tobacco.    That  remains  in  the  law 


year  In  and  year  out.  We  know  cotton 
Is  likely  to  have  a  parity  that  will  be 
85  or  86  percent  next  year.  We  are  now 
at  a  point  of  ••%  percent  for  wheat.  I 
think  we  should  try  to  make  the  bill  real- 
istic so  that  we  will  not  be  asking  the 
man  in  the  White  House  to  veto  it.  I 
imagine  the  President  will  sign  the  bill 
In  its  present  form,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  will. 

I  have  felt  that  the  addition  of  a  two- 
price  system  for  rice  was  questionable. 
I  did  not  object  to  its  going  into  the  bill, 
however,  for  it  would  give  the  Secretary 
a  chance  to  teat  it  in  a  very  narrow  Virea 
to  see  if  it  will  work.  We  have  a  two- 
price  system  for  wheat.  I  believe  that 
those  who  have  been  contending  for  a 
long  time  that  the  two-price  system  will 
work  should  not  now  complicate  the  sys- 
tem by  trying  to  change  the  parity  base. 
I  say  that  in  all  kindness  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  trying  to  obtain 
a  change  in  the  parity  ratio.  I  do  not 
believe  a  dual  system  of  parity  is  a  good 
system.  I  did  not  believe  it  when  it  was 
put  into  the  law.  I  yielded  on  the  point 
in  the  last  hours,  when  we  were  trying 
to  reach  an  agreement.  But  that  was  in 
1948. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  other  Senators  in  the 
belief  that  we  should  strike  from  the 
bill  the  dual  parity  feature. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  a  while  ago,  the  Senate  has.  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
whacked  away  bit  by  bit  from  the  in- 
come of  those  pioducing  basic  com- 
modities. First  we  struck  from  the  bill 
the  90  percent  of  parity  price  supports, 
thereby  rediicing  price  support  levels. 
As  to  cotton,  we  struck  out  the  seven- 
eighths  inch  staple  length  as  the  stand- 
ard grade,  and  substituted  the  average 
of  the  crop.  As  a  result,  the  cotton 
growers  will  lose  an  additional  $10  a 
bale  in  price  supports.  We  are  now  be- 
ing asked  to  strike  out  the  dual  parity 
formula. 

Mr.  President,  as  was  admitted  by  my 
good  friend  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  only  provision  remain- 
ing in  the  bill  that  will  give  the  farm- 
ers who  produce  basic  crops  immediate 
relief  is  the  higher  price-support  levels 
for  their  commodities  that  will  result 
from  reinstating  the  dual  parity  formula. 
As  was  admitted  by  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment,  its  adoption  will  mean 
a  reduction  in  the  parity  price  on  wheat 
for  this  year  of  13  crnts  a  bushel  and  in 
the  long  run  it  will  mean  reduction  of  as 
much  as  32  cents  a  ba^hel  in  the  parity 
price  for  wheat.  It  will  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  thirty-eight  one-hundredths  of 
a  cent  in  the  parity  price  of  cotton. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  recently  adopt- 
ed the  two-price  system  for  wheat.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  House  will  agree 
to  this  program  for  wheat,  but  if  the 
Hou5e  does  agree,  we  can  in  conference 
modify  the  dual  parity  price  formula, 
if  that  should  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
situation.  The  entire  bill  will  be  in 
conference,  Mr.  President.  It  strikes 
me  that  we  should  not  overlook  any 
effort  in  order  to  provide  some  form 
of  relief  for  those  who  produce  the  basic 
commodities. 


Mr.  President,  the  modernized  parity 
formula  about  which  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  spoke  was  supposed  to 
torn  the  trick,  as  it  were.  In  the  last  6 
years,  but  it  did  no  such  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  in  a  measure  depressed 
the  prices  of  some  commodities.  The 
section  which  is  now  sought  to  be  stricken 
from  the  bill  includes  a  direction  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  possible  methods 
of  improving  the  parity  formula  and  to 
present  his  report  to  us  within  6  months. 
I  think  that  opportunity  to  restudy  the 
problem  should  be  afforded  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriciilture. 

My  hope  Is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  and 
other  Senators  will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Has  the  Senator  com- 
puted the  cost  to  the  American  farmer 
if  the  Aiken  amendment  should  be 
adopted? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  wheat  con- 
sumed in  this  country  alone,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  to  be  received  by  pro- 
ducers will  be  13  cents  a  bushel.  That 
is  assuming  that  the  two-price  plan  is 
finally  enacted  into  law.  On  cotton  the 
reduction  mill  be  thirty-tliree  one-him- 
dredths  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  the  support 
price  times  the  total  production  of  cot- 
ton. On  peanuts  it  will  be  whatever 
support  level  Is  announced  times  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  times  produc- 
Uon. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  figure  of  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  refers  to  the  difference  in 
parity  prices  for  peanuts,  docs  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  on  com  the  differ- 
ence In  parity  price  is  9  cents  a  bushel. 
Assuming  that  com  is  supported  at  81 
percent  of  parity  in  1956.  the  difference 
in  support  price  for  com  placed  under 
loan  would  be  about  73  cents  per  busheL 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  these  figures  te 
approximately  correct,  that  the  change 
from  transitional  to  modem  parity 
would  cost  the  wheat  farmers  $71.5  mil- 
lion, on  that  part  of  their  crop  consumed 
In  the  United  States,  assuming  the  two- 
price  plan  remains  in  the  bill  and  that 
the  loss  to  upland  cotton  farms  would 
be  over  $24  million  for  this  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  figured 
it  out  in  that  manner,  but  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.'-k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt 
a  further  explanation  of  the  amendment, 
together  with  that  part  of  the  committee 
report  dealing  with  the  parity  formula, 
and  a  memorandum  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoao. 
as  follows: 

Thl«  amendment  would  restore  the  use  ot 
transltloQal  or  mudernized  parity,  whichever 
la  the  higher.  Section  106  of  the  bill  provides 
for  use  of  old  parity  or  modernized  parity, 
whichever  te  higher.  On  the  basis  of  Jan- 
nary  15  data,  adoption  of  thU  amendment 
would  drop  the  parity  price  for  wheat  13  cenu 
a  year,  unui  It  iiad  dropped  a  total  of  33 
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cents.  Com  would  drop  a  total  of  18  cents  a 
bushel,  peanuts  22  cenU  per  pound,  and  cot- 
ton about  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
The  effect  of  this  aniiendment  can  be  seen 
from  examination  of  table  6  on  page  7  of  the 
committee  report. 

SBcnoN  IOC.  PAarrr  pokmula 
Section  106  would  require  the  Secretary  in 
the  case  of  the  basic  commodities  to  use  the 
old  parity  price  or  the  moderalzed  parity, 
whichever  is  higher.  Thte  sec'lon  also  dl- 
recU  the  Secretary  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  possible  methods  of  Improving  the  r>arlty 
formula  and  report  thereon  within  0  months 
after  enactment  of  the  act. 

A  brief  deacriptio**  of  "old."  "new."  and 
"transitional"  parity  prices,  ami  a  table  il- 
lustrating the  effect  of  this  section  te  set  out 
below: 

"1.  Old  parity  prices  are  calculated  by  mul- 
tiplying base  period  prices  by  a  parity  Index. 
In  the  case  of  the  basic  commoilltles.  except 
tobacco,  the  base  period  Is  Auifust  1909  to 


July  1914.  Hence,  the  base  period  prices  for 
the  Individual  commodities  are  the  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  those  commod- 
ities during  that  period.  The  parity  Index  te 
the  unrevteed  Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers. 
Including  Interest  and  taxes. 

"2.  Transitional  parity  prices  are  the  old 
parity  prices  decreased  by  5  percent  for  each 
calendar  year  since  1955  in  the  case  of  basic 
conunodltles  and  5  percent  for  each  calendar 
year  since  1949  in  the  case  of  nonbaalc  com- 
modities. For  1956  transitional  parity  prices 
are  96  percent  of  old  parity  prices  for  basic 
commodities  and  65  percent  of  old  parity 
prices  for  nonbaslc  commodities. 

"3.  New  parity  prices  are  computed  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  old  parity  prices, 
using  the  parity  Index  based  on  1910-14.  but 
the  pattern  of  price  relationships  among  the 
various  commodities  tiiat  exteted  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  10  calendar  years  te  used 
to  determine  the  pattern  of  relationships 
among  the  parity  prices  of  the  Individual 
conunodltles. 


T.\Bi-B  6. — New,  old,  or  trannitional  and  effective  parity  price$  for  aelecied  beuic  and  non- 

batic  commodilies,  Jan.  15,  1956 
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AtUcbed  te  a  Uble  showing  the  old  and 
new  parity  prices  (1)  for  January  15,  1950. 
and  (2)  for  February  15.  1958.  for  most  of 
the  commodities  for  which  prl<:e  supports 
are  In  effect. 

What  happens  In  the  future  with  respect 
to  the  movement  of  old  and  new  parity 
prices  for  any  commodity  will  di<pend  upon 
the  changes  In  the  relaUonahIp  of  the  farm 
prices  for  that  individual  commocity  as  com- 
pared to  prices  received  for  all  CDmmodltles 
for  the  10-year  period  used  to  compute  the 
new  parity  price.    Each  commodity  will  need 


to  be  analyzed  separately  to  determine 
whether  the  spread  between  the  old  and 
new  wUl  increase  or  decrease  over  a  period 
of  years.  For  example,  In  the  case  of  cotton 
It  would  appear  the  new  parity  price  will, 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  (pos- 
sibly 2  or  3  years),  equal  or  exceed  the  old 
parity  price.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
peaftute,  during  the  next  4  or  5  years  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  new  parity  price  will 
equal  or  exceed  the  old  parity  price.  How- 
ever, there  te  some  probablUty  that  the  dif- 
ference may  narrow. 


Comparifton  of  "old"  and  "new"  parity  for  Jan.  16,  1950,  and  for  Feb.  15,  1956 
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P"yhe»n^                                                 ........ 

do 

2.72 

lifiana.  dry.' idii)ieII™I"™I 

Coitonaeed                                     

Hundred  weight... 
Ton 

as4 

63.80 

A  MxacoEAifDTnc  on  OpntxTioN  or  Modcbitiexd 
PaaiTT  FOKMULA  AS  Ix  Atfects  Whzat 

The  modernized  parity  formula  takes  into 
account  the  market  price  relationships  of 
all  agrlcultiu-al  commodities  in  determining 
the  parity  prices  lor  those  commodities. 
Thus,  whenever  the  market  price  of  a  com- 
modity decreases  in  relationship  to  the  mar- 
ket price  of  all  others,  thte  decrease  te  re- 
flected In  the  parity  price  few  that  commod- 
ity. Since  the  price-support  program  affects 
the  market  prices  received  for  the  commod- 
ities being  price  supported,  different  levels 
of  support  for  the  basic  commodities  would 
tend  to  project  thte  difference  In  the  parity 
price  for  the  basics.  Thus,  a  lower  level  of 
price  support  for  wheat  as  compared  to  mtich 
higher  levete  of  support  for  the  other  basic 
commodities  would  tend  to  lower  the  mod- 
ernized parity  price  for  wheat  in  comparteoa 
to  the  parity  prices  for  the  otlier  basic  com- 
modities. 

The  market  price  for  wheat  te  ftirther  ad- 
Tersely  affected  by  the  law  with  respect  to 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments. 
The  normal  supply  for  wheat  te  an  amount 
equal  to  domestic  constimption  and  exports 
pltis  20  percent  thereof.  However,  the  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  wheat  must  be 
an  acreage  which  will  make  available  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  the  requirements  for  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  plus  30  percent 
thereof.  Therefore,  tinder  the  present  pro- 
duction control  system  for  wheat,  more  than 
a  normal  supply  will  always  be  available.  In 
contrast  the  national  acreage  allotments  for 
com,  cotton,  and  rice  must  be  an  acreage 
which  will  iHXMluce,  together  with  carryover 
and  imports,  an  amotmt  equal  to  the  nor- 
mal supply  for  those  commodities.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  production  control  programs 
therefore  te  to  produce  a  normal  supply 
which  would  tend  to  stabilize  market  prices. 
In  addition,  under  the  flexible  price  support 
system,  whenever  total  supply  does  not  ex- 
ceed 108  percent  of  normal  supply  In  the 
case  of  cotton  and  peanuts,  and  does  not 
exceed  normal  supply  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  rice,  the  mintmum  price  support 
level  te  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

I  yield  myself  another  minute  on  the 
bill,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Was  the  amendment 
discussed  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes.    Language  to  * 
reinstate  the  dual  parity  formula  \b  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  And  this  amendment 
Is  to  strike  it  out? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  the  point. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  announce  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  that  there  is 
at  the  desk  House  Joint  Resolution  582, 
making  additional  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal 
year  1956,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  urged  me  to  bring  this  matter 
before  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  has  assured  me  that  he  knows 
of  no  controversy  in  connection  with  it. 
I  talked  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  later  in  the  day  I  shall  ask 
permission  to  call  up  the  jomt  resolution, 
with  the  understanding  that  whatever 
time  it  takes  shall  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  an 
urgent  matter  involving  an  increase  in 
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the  appropriation  authorization  for  the 
alrcnJt  control  and  warning  system,  in 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Cass)  ts  interested. 
There  is  a  deadline  of  March  15.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  Is  no  controversy  about 
It.  Later  today,  after  Senators  have  re- 
ceived due  notice,  we  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  bring  it  up. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183  >  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Aiken 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  used  all  my  time. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
retention  of  the  dual-parity  formula 
does  not  help  in  the  cases  of  150  of  our 
farm  commodities.  It  provides  addi- 
tional benefits  for  only  approximately 
three  of  them,  because  the  parity  price 
for  cotton  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
under  the  old  and  under  the  new  parity 
formula.  Under  the  new  formula,  it  will 
receive  a  little  increase  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  provision  of  the  bill  which  we  are 
seeking  to  strike  out  and  which  would  be 
tied  to  the  multiple-price  program  for 
wheat  would  give  to  the  wheatgrowers  of 
this  country  $2.51  a  bushel  for  that  part 
of  the  crop  which  is  used  domestically. 

That  means  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  not  sell  one  bushel  of 
wheat  in  its  possession  for  less  than 
about  $2.51.  plus  5  j>ercent.  plus  carrying 
charges.  That  would  price  wheat  right 
straight  out  of  our  domestic  market. 

Then  what  would  we  do?  Would  we 
dump  it  into  the  feed  market?  Would 
we  dump  it  into  the  foreign  market? 
Where  would  it  go? 

If  we  combine  these  two  provision's,  we 
shall  practically  be  eliminating  1  million, 
or  51  percent  of  all  the  wheatgrowers 
of  this  country,  from  the  benefits  of  the 
law.  They  would  have  to  sell  their  136 
million  bushels  of  wheat  on  the  feed 
market.  One  of  our  troubles  now  is  the 
depressed  feed  market,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  acres  taken  out  of  wheat  and 
corn  have  been  put  into  fed  grains,  which 
have  Just  swamped  the  market. 

If  we  should  add  100  million  bushels 
more  of  wheat — and  no  one  knows  how 
much  more  than  that — to  the  already 
depressing  surplus  of  feeds  which  we  now 
have:  if  we  should  break  the  feed  price 
even  more,  and  also  break  the  price  of 
cattle  and  hogs,  those  results  would  be 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
beef  producers  of  Colorado  or  the  pork 
producers  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

Do  we  want  to  do  that?  Do  we  want 
to  guarantee  the  wheat  grower  an  in- 
crease of  70  cents  a  bushel  on  his  produc- 
tion, which  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  own.  because  it  could  not 
sell  the  wheat  at  that  price?  The  Gov- 
ernment is  having  trouble  now  selling 
wheat  at  $1.75  a  bushel. 

That  is  what  the  provision  of  the  bill 
would  do  when  coupled  with  the  provi- 


sion which  was  adopted  day  before  yes- 
terday. 

The  million  small  wheat  producers  who 
have  15  acres  or  less  and  who  produce 
wheat  in  rotation  would  not  be  permitted 
to  vote  on  what  happened  to  them.  They 
would  not  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
whether  they  were  to  be  exterminated 
from  the  wheat  market  or  not.  They 
would  have  to  rely  solely  on  the  feed 
market  to  dispose  of  their  production. 

This.  Mr.  President,  would  be  a  fatal 
blow  to  our  hopes  for  a  good  farm  bill 
this  year.  We  simply  cannot  allow  such 
imdue  benefits  to  accrue  to  1  group, 
which  has  already  received  $800  million 
in  subsidies  in  exports  alone  in  the  last 
6  years.  We  have  spent  $800  million  to 
help  unload  wheat  abroad:  and  while 
we  have  spent  that  sum.  we  have  run  up 
our  total  supply  to  1.900.000.000  bushels. 
Why"*  Because  to  produce  wheat  for 
the  Government  pays  better  than  any- 
thing else. 

The  comsrrower  is  going  to  take  it  on 
the  chin:  the  hog  raiser  is  going  to  take 
it  on  the  chin:  the  cattle  raiser  will  find 
himself  in  a  box.  So  will  the  producers 
of  all  the  other  commodities  who  are  not 
the  beneficiaries  of  high  support  prices. 
They  have  lowered  their  cost,  and  they 
are  in  a  pretty  healthy  condition  today 
as  a  result  of  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  my 
patience  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  about  running  out.  his  statements  are 
often  so  inaccurate. 

A  moment  ago  a  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Andes- 
son  I.  said  that  the  domestic  parity  pro- 
gram would  mean  about  an  88-percent 
price  support  for  wheat.  Eighty-eight 
percent  of  $2.50  a  bushel,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  admits  to  be  the 
parity  price,  or  $2.51  a  bushel.  This 
would  mean,  under  the  dual  parity  for- 
mula, a  price  support  of  about  $2.21  a 
bushel.  That  is  lower  than  the  price 
was  2  years  ago.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
what  the  Senator  from  Vermont  said. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Vermont  de- 
cries the  fact  that  under  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  disposal  was  .something  like  $800 
million.  But  we  have  given  away  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  yes  billions,  of  dollars' 
worth  of  other  commodities  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  The  International 
Wheat  Agreement  is  a  diffreent  program. 
Much  of  it  took  the  place  of  the  ECA 
and  Marshall  plan.  Eight  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  does  not  seem  so  much  when 
it  is  considered  that  this  was  over  a  6- 
or  8- year  period.  In  the  last  year,  we 
spent  more  than  $700  million  getting 
rid  of  dairy  surpluses.  I  think  it  was 
proper  that  we  did  so.  I  think  it  was 
equally  necessary  to  spend  the  money 
we  have  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  no  further  time  remains 
on  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 


Mr  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  again  on  the 
amendment,  but  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  statement  which  was  Just  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 
After  all.  I  am  accustomed  to  reading 
statements  made  in  the  press  and  else- 
where by  persons  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  farm  programs  and  especially 
the  wheat  program.  But  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  complains  about  a 
wheat  price  which  will  destroy  the  wheat 
exports  of  this  Nation  under  a  domestic 
parity  plan,  it  is  simply  contrary  to  what 
we  heard  said  the  other  day.  It  was 
claimed  the  other  day  that  if  we  adopted 
domestic  parity  for  wheat  there  would  be 
such  a  low  price  that  wheat  would  be 
"dumped"  on  the  world  market  and  thus 
destroy  our  mternational  trade  on  wheat 
and  other  farm  commodities. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1  that 
under  domestic  parity  for  wheat  we 
should  have  an  average  support  price  of 
88  percent  of  parity  is  about  right. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  Senator  will 
be  misled  by  the  fact  that  this  program 
would  bring  the  price  of  wheat  up  to  a 
price  that  would  prevent  export.  That 
is  an  amazing  statement  to  be  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  domestic 
parity  plan  would  again  let  wheat  be  sold 
at  competitive  market.  This  will  once 
again  Kive  the  wheatgrowers  a  chance  at 
former  markets  and  reduce  surpluses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  take  even  that  long.  I  simply 
say  that  this  is  an  income-reducing 
amendment.  It  appears  to  me  that  if 
the  desires  is  to  reduce  the  farmer's 
income,  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  sustain 
his  income,  then  we  should  retain  the 
present  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared  in 
connection  with  section  106.  the  parity- 
formula  section,  together  with  tables 
connected  therewith,  which  explain  what 
the  section  will  do.  not  only  this  year. 
but  also  at  the  end  of  the  so-called 
transitional  parity  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Farm  Duatk.  195<I — PARrrr  ronuxruk 
Section  106 

Mr.  President,  we  come  now  to  the  other 
half  of  the  committee's  action  to  stop  the 
sildtng  scHle  of  price  supports.  This  sec- 
tion win  continue  the  use  of  full  parity 
as  farmers  have  known  It  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  on  the  great  basic  crops 
of  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  on 
peanuu.  This  section  also  instructs  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  pos- 
sible methods  of  Improving  the  parity  for- 
mula and  report  thereon,  with  his  recom- 
mendations, to  Congress  within  6  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  believed  that  the 
answer  to  the  farmers'  problems  was  the 
sliding  scale  of  lower  and  lower  prices  did 
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not  stop  with  abolishing  stipporta  on  aome 
products  and  hoping  to  aboUab  them  on  still 

more. 

They  did  not  stop  with  Just  a  vicious  cam- 
paign to  vilify  tb«  farmer  t>efore  bis  city 
customers. 

They  did  not  stop  with  the  sliding  scale 
of  supports  which  deliberately  hurts  fann- 
ers Just  when  they  need  help,  and  which 
forces  (amMTs  to  produce  more  to  make  ends 
meet. 

They  did  not  stop  with  all  these  measures. 

They  went  beyond  them  to  tamper  with 
the  parity  formula  itself,  in  the  efTort  to 
BtUl  further  depress  prices.  By  lowering  par- 
ity for  corn,  whest.  and  cotton,  which  are 
the  iMtckbone  of  our  farm  programs,  the 
Income  for  all  of  agriculture  would  be  cut 
down. 

Fortunately,  this  assault  upon  the  whole 
principle  Of  parity  m»de  by  the  80th  Con- 
gress was  turned  aside  and  postponed  untU 
this  very  year,  by  action  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress. Efforts  In  the  83d  Congress  during 
consideration  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954 
(ailed  to  extend  the  postponement  beyond 
January  1.  1956. 

If  the  so-called  modernized  parity  for  these 
grrst  crops  had  taken  eCTect  when  the  80th 
Congress  leaders  wanted  it  to.  back  in  1949 
or  1950.  the  troubles  of  agriculture  would 
be  multiplied  beyond  what  they  are  today, 
(or  reasons  I  will  soon  explain. 

And  If  the  63d  Congress,  back  in  1954.  hsd 
listened  to  what  we  then  said,  farmers  would 
not  now  be  faced  with  this  price  cut  which 
this  section  alms  to  retract  and  prevent. 

Th«  new.  so-called  modernized  formula  for 
wheat,  com.  and  cotton  makes  such  a  drastic 
cut  in  income  that  even  the  sponsors  of  this 
measu.p  felt  obliged  to  soften  Its  terrible 
blow  by  providing  for  applying  the  reduction 
In  smaller  yearly  Installments.  Thus  they 
provided  for  an  annual  6-percent  reduction 
in  parity  and  named  this  transitional  parity, 
vllh  this  operation  to  begin  with  1956. 
-  This  transitional  parity  Is  much  like 
trUnming  a  dog's  toll  inch  by  inch,  instead 
of  chopping  it  all  off  at  once. 

Jurt  the  drop  In  parity  provided  by  this 
year's  5-percent  cut  amounts  to  around  $450 
million  on  the  production  of  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  peanuts. 

If  loans  are  made  at  90  percent  as  proposed 
by  this  bill,  the  kws  under  this  5-percent  cut 
will  be  over  $400  mUlion  directly  to  pro- 
ducers of  these  4  crops. 

But  the  Indirect  cost  to  agriculture  will 
be  far  greater.  The  corn  loan  Is  a  basic 
factor  In  the  price  of  all  feeds,  and  the  sup- 
port level  for  com  thus  affects  the  prices 
received  by  other  feed  producers,  regardless 
o(  their  loan  levels  for  their  feeds.  And  still 
greater,  the  support  level  for  feeds  is  the 
greatest  Influence  upon  the  output  of  llve- 
stnck.  poultry,  and  dairy  products  and  there- 
fore affects  the  prices  (or  those  products. 

Cheap  feed  based  upon  a  loan  rate  for 
corn  which  is  low,  leads  to  cheap  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products.  So  the  loss  will 
be  far  greater  than  $400  million  if  parity  is 
discarded  and  the  5-percent  cut  made  actual 
this  year. 

That  5  percent  represents  13  cents  in  the 
care  of  wheat.  9  cents  for  corn,  $14  per  ton 
en  peanuts,  and  nearly  $2  per  bale  on  cotton. 
And  with  a  90-percent  loan  rate,  the  dif- 
ference in  loans  would  be  12  cents  on  every 
bufhel  of  wheat,  8  cents  on  the  corn  crop. 
$12.20  i>er  ton  on  peanuts,  and  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  pound  on  cotton.  The  cut  in 
cotton  is  not  so  great  the  first  year,  but  more 
will  come  later. 

But  this  Is  not  the  end  of  the  trouble  that 
Is  in  store  for  American  farmers  if  section 
106  does  not  prevail. 

Next  year  will  see  another  6-p«rcent  cut 
for  wheat  and  peanuts,  nearly  that  much  for 
corn,  and  the  preparing  for  greater  reduc- 
tions for  cotton.  With  90-percent  loans,  the 
difference  In  1957  will  be  23  cents  for  wheat. 


16  cents  for  com.  $2S.ao  per  ton  for  peanuts, 
and  one-fourth  cent  for  cotton. 

Assuming  Congress  has  not  yet  acted,  by 
1958  these  reductions  in  90-percent  loans  will 
progress  further,  to  29  cents  (or  wheat.  20 
cents  for  com.  $34.20  a  ton  for  peanuts,  and 
over  a  half  cent  a  pound  on  cotton. 

If  we  look  as  far  ahead  as  1959.  the  results 
will  be  still  worse,  always  assuming  Congress 
has  not  acted  to  give  farmers  a  full  and  fair 
pwlty. 

In  that  year,  the  difference  between  90- 
percent  loans  at  the  parity  level  farmers  have 
been  using  since  1933  and  the  one  now  hang- 
ing over  their  heads.  Is  32  cents  a  bushel  on 
wheat.  26  cents  a  bushel  on  com,  $34.20  a  ton 
on  peanuts,  and  nearly  a  cent  a  pound  on 
cotton. 

Mr.  President,  these  drastic  cuts  In  the 
Income  of  our  farmers  must  not  be  allowed 
to  take  place. 

Consider  what  will  happen  to  a  com  grower 
with  some  5,000  bushels  for  sale.  Because 
of  this  5-percent  cut  banging  over  his  head, 
in  1956  he  stands  to  lose  8  cents  per  bushel 
or  some  $400,  just  at  a  time  when  he  can 
stand  to  lose  it  least.  The  15-cent  lower 
rate  for  1957  would  mean  $750  less,  the  20- 
cent  crop  in  1958.  a  full  $1,000  lees,  and  the 
26-cent  cut  by  1958  would  mean  $1,300  that 
year. 

That  would  be  a  total  loss  for  the  4  years 
of  some  $3,460.  In  many  cases  equal  to  a  year 
or  more  of  net  income  with  today's  con- 
ditions. That  is  what  so-called  "modernised" 
parity  would  do  to  the  corn  producer,  even 
with  90-percent  loans. 

The  wheat  grower  would  lose.  If  he  had 
3.000  btishels  for  market,  similar  amounts. 
1956  would  see  a  cut  of  $360  due  to  the  12- 
oenU-a-bushel  lower  rate.  In  1957  the  23- 
cent  cut  would  add  up  to  $690  for  that  year. 
By  1958  the  29-cent  lower  support  would 
mean  $870  less,  and  in  1959,  the  32-cent  dif- 
ference would  come  to  $960.  That  would  be  a 
total  of  $2,880  for  the  4  crops,  again  equal 
to  a  year  or  more  of  net  Income. 

The  loss  for  peanut  growers  would  be  as 
great,  proportionately,  as  for  the  corn  or 
wheat  raiser.  For  the  cotton  grower,  the 
losses  would  not  be  as  heavy  within  this 
4-year  period  but  there  could  be  much  mcve 
to  come  later. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  sorriest  aspect 
of  this  attempt  to  trim  our  farmers  by  short- 
ening their  parity  yardstick.  As  if  it  were 
not  enough  to  make  drastic  cuts  in  parity 
for  these  important  crops  that  are  at  the 
very  base  of  our  farm  program,  this  scheme 
may  well  lead  to  digging  the  grave  of  the 
whole  parity  idea,  by  continually  lowering 
parity. 

It  would  take  more  time  and  patience 
than  we  have  at  this  hotir  to  fully  explain 
all  the  involved  calculations  upon  which 
this  misnamed  "modernized"  parity  rests. 
but  I  must  take  time  to  Indicate  that  It  Is  a 
true  "time-bomb"  for  farmers,  and  one  which 
Secretary  Benson  should  have  been  concerned 
al>out  de-actlvatlng  before  it  ever  started  to 
blow  up. 

This  "modernized"  formula  does  not  put 
agriculture  upon  an  up-to-date  basis  In 
measuring  what  is  a  fair  prace,  a  parity 
price. 

It  actually  still  uses  the  1910-14  basis,  but 
tinkers  with  It  In  such  a  way  as  to  have 
the  result  of  cutting  agriculture  even  below 
the  levels  of  that  period.  It  further  does 
nothing  to  insure  that  present-day  farming 
costs  are  accurately  measured,  such  costs 
being  still  estimated  on  the  basis  of  what 
fanners  bought  before  V/orld  War  II.  All  It 
really  does  is  to  "adjust"  downward  the 
prlncljml  products  which  are  supported,  and 
to  provide  a  means  whereby  this  downward 
adjustment  might  go  on  and  on,  if  support 
prices  on  these  products  were  kept  at  low 
levels.  Thus  eventually  the  parity  3rardstlck 
for  com  or  wheat  or  cotton  might  be  only 
2  feet   long   or  even  only   18   Inches  long. 


and  the  Income  of  agriculture  could  rf^nnif 
accordingly. 

This  process  of  cutting  price  supports  by 
cutting  parity  Is  based  on  using  a  10-year 
moving  average  as  the  means  for  adjiisting 
parity.  Nothing  is  changed  from  the  1910-14 
basis  for  figuring  parity  except  that  the  re- 
lationship between  the  various  farm  products 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  moet  recent  10 
years  Is  subetitutsd  for  that  which  prevailed 
back  In  1910-14. 

Thus  any  product  which  has  had  a  below- 
average  return  for  the  past  10  years,  as 
measiired  by  what  all  farm  commodities  have 
been  bringing,  gets  a  new  lowered  adjusted 
base  and  consequently  a  lower  parity. 

On  January  15.  the  lower  parity  was  sub- 
stantial for  moet  crops  except  tolMCco,  rice, 
soybeans,  and  cottonseed,  which  at  present 
show  a  slightly  higher  parity.  Parity  was 
also  lower  for  chickens,  turkeys,  eggs,  but- 
terfat.  and  most  fruits  and  vegetables.  There 
was  a  slightly  higher  parity  for  milk  and 
hogs,  but  only  for  four  products  was  there 
any  really  large  Increase:  Beef  catUe,  veal 
calves,  lambs,  and  wool. 

The  following  table  gives  the  parcentage 
change  from  old  parity  to  new  parity  as  of 
January  16: 

Percent 
Commodity:  change 

Hay _ _  -31 

Potatoes . —80 

Bggs -26 

Grain  sorghums . —25 

Oats- —25 

Barley —24 

Rye - 19 

Peanuts «  — 16 

Wheat - 13 

Chickens —  IS 

Turkeys —12 

Corn —10 

Flaxseed - .     —8 

Dry  beans —6 

Butterfat - — -     —4 

Cotton -     —1 

Milk _ -     -*-  2 

Hogs +2 

Burley  tobacco -1-3 

Rice— -     +5 

Soybeans -f-6 

Cottonseed -     +  8 

Wool + 15 

Veal  calves +21 

Beef  catUe +38 

Lambs +40 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  repeat  that  this 
reshulQing  for  the  different  farm  commodi- 
ties does  not  result  in  anjrthing  more  than 
the  lowering  of  farm  Income. 

The  measurement  of  parity  returns  for 
agriculture  are  still  made  against  the  stand- 
ard of  1910-14— the  pie  that  agriculture  Is 
to  divide  Is  not  made  any  larger  than  It  was 
then.  The  pieces  of  pie.  so  to  speak,  going 
to  the  different  commodities,  are  Jxist  altered 
In  size,  most  being  made  smaller  while  a 
few  are  much  bigger. 

And  It  is  because  the  cuts  are  made  pre- 
cisely In  the  producU  upon  which  our  price- 
support  programs  rest,  that  this  can  spell 
progressive  disaster  for  farmers.  What  good 
does  It  do  If  we.  for  Instance,  greatly  Increase 
parity  for  cattle  or  hogs  but  provide  no  price 
supports  for  them,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
lower  parity  for  com  and  thereby  Insure 
lower  prices  for  livestock? 

We  could  have  parity  on  hogs  at  $50  a 
hundredweight,  but  if  we  do  nothing  to  help 
hog  producers  directly  it  U  the  com  loan 
which  counts. 

And  If  the  price  of  com  Is  lowered  by  low- 
ering parity  for  com,  then  what  matters  to 
the  hog  producer  as  well  as  the  com  pro- 
ducer is  what  is  done  to  parity  for  com. 
The  combination  of  sUcUng.  fiexible  loans  and 
modernized  parity  could  have  resulted  to 
com  suoport  prices  dropping  way  below  Si 
per  bushel.     The  modernised  parity  stands 
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today  IS  cents  lower  than  what  fanners  have 
had.  at  $1.64  Instead  of  $1.82.  and  It  can  drop 
and  drop  below  this  figure. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  during  these 
last  few  years  mandatory  supports  on  only 
a  few  key  products,  plus  some  that  are  leas 
Important.  As  our  farm  law  stands  today, 
supports  ar  ?  sure  only  on  the  six  basic  prod- 
ucts, plus  the  manufactured  milk  and  but- 
terfat  products,  wool,  mohair,  tung  nuts,  and 
honey.  Disregarding  the  last  three,  please 
note  that  the  modernized  parity  Is  16  percent 
lower  for  peanuts.  13  percent  lower  for 
wheat.  10  percent  lower  for  corn.  4  percent 
lower  for  butterfat.  1  percent  lower  for  cot- 
ton, a  percent  higher  for  milk.  3  percent 
higher  for  hurley  tobacco.  S  percent  higher 
for  rice  and  15  percent  higher  for  wool. 
Only  for  wool  can  it  be  said  that  a  substan- 
tial gain  is  made. 

For  milk  products  another  part  of  this 
bill  aims  to  prevent  further  cuts  in  the  com- 
parable parity  price  at  which  products  are 
actually  supported,  which  cuts  have  far  off- 
set this  trifling  increase  in  the  parity  price. 

For  the  corn  crop,  backbone  of  the  entire 
livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  Industry,  a  10 
percent  cut  is  i>rovlded.  For  wheat,  the  larg- 
est cash  crop  over  the  years,  a  13  percent  cut. 
For  cotton,  only  a  small  cut  to  begin  with. 
but  the  possibility  of  large  cuts  as  years  go 
by. 

That  Is  why  we  say  that  unless  and  until 
we  have  an  adequate  support  price  under 
all  our  livestock  products,  such  a  modern- 
ising of  parity  actually  can  do  nothing  but 
lower  Income  for  American  agriculture. 

We  are  in  a  low-income  period  for  agricul- 
ture, which,  if  not  corrected,  will  continue 
to  lower  the  parities  of  those  products  which 
we  are  supporting. 

This  becomes  a  vicious  circle.  In  which  a 
low  price  results  in  a  lowering  of  parity,  a 
lower  support,  a  still  lower  price,  and  a  still 
lower  parity. 

If  uncorrected,  this  very  means  of  tamper- 
ing with  parity  could  become  a  principal 
means  for  permanently  keeping  agriculture 
far  below  parity,  while  the  shorter  yardstick 
would  make  it  appear  to  city  people  that 
farmers  were  doing  all  right. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  this  vicious  circle, 
before  It  goes  any  further. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  106.  to 
prevent  automatic  cuts  in  prices  of  principal 
products  which  would  In  turn  bring  further 
automatic  cuts  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  make  it  mandatory  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  renew  the  study  of  what 
should  be  done  to  provide  a  truly  modern 
and  fair  parity  formula.  Such  a  formula,  no 
doubt,  would  use  a  more  recent  relationship 
between  farm  and  city  industry  than  1910- 
14.  but  it  would  not  overlook  the  tremendous 
change  in  the  requirements  for  farming  such 
as  our  present  formula  does  with  its  weight- 
ings for  things  farmers  buy  still  based  on 
the  1937  41  period. 

Thanks  to  action  by  Congress,  the  D«part- 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  now  at  work  leathering 
the  facts  upon  which  an  up-to-date  weight- 
ing can  be  carried  out.  That  in  Itself  makes 
this  a  favorable  time  to  review  the  whole 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  parity  for- 
mula. We  ask  In  this  bill  that  the  Secretary 
devote  the  next  half  year  to  study  of  this 
Important  factor  in  farm  prosperity.  After 
studying  so  many  subjects  over  so  many 
years,  we  think  it  high  time  that  this  key 
subject  be  properly  studied  by  htm.  so  that 
we  can  act  before  agriculture  falls  farther 
and  farther  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  we  can  be  confident  that  Congress 
will  not  again  adopt  a  new  parity  formula 
with  as  little  knowledge  of  what  it  may  do 
to  harm  farmers  as  was  the  case  in  1948 
when  this  so-called  modernized  formula  was 
adopted. 

Perhaps  It  was  the  natural  result  of  a  de- 
sire for  cheap  feed  on  the  part  of  those  dairy 
and  poultrymen  who  buy  most  of  their  feed. 


after  having  gone  through  1947  when  a  corn 
crop  failure  on  top  of  emptying  our  ever- 
normal  granary  to  feed  Eiurope  brought  the 
highest  grain  prices  in  hititory  In  early  1948. 

That  was  a  natural  desire,  although  I 
should  point  out  that  those  producers  with 
the  advantage  of  protected  milksheds  and 
firm  Federal  marketing  orders  sv^Iered  far 
less  than  farmers  elsewhere  from  the  corn 
crop  failure. 

But.  whatever  the  reasons  and  hopes.  It  Is 
a  fact  that  not  until  long  after  it  was  passed 
was  it  recognized  that  a  10-year  moving  av- 
erage could  greatly  depreM  agriculture,  and 
to  this  hour  no  sponsor  of  this  modernized 
parity  has  to  my  knowledge  yet  acknowledged 
this  Imminent  danger.  Maybe  it  Is  because 
they  do  not  recognize  that  what  makes  for 
cheap  food  makes  in  the  long  run  for  cheap 
livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

Maybe  that  is  why  Governor  Dewey,  antic- 
ipating a  great  victory  in  November  of  1948, 
cracked  the  whip  and  got  this  sliding-scale, 
cheapened-parity  law  passed  in  the  first 
place  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  Sunday 
before  convention  back  in  1948.  As  a  gen- 
tleman farmer  In  New  York  it  no  doubt  ap- 
pealed to  him.  but  ever  since  then  it  has 
hung  over  the  heads  of  fiurmers  everywhere. 

It  is  time  we  act  decisively  to  remove  this 
threat. 

W«  have  done  so  in  thin  bill. 

We  have  restored  90-percent  supports. 

We  should  not  be  taking  back  with  one 
hand  what  the  other  gives,  by  using  a  cheap- 
ened parity  on  which  to  base  the  90  percent. 

This  section  will  help  to  restore  agricul- 
ture to  its  rightful  poeition.  and  will  prepare 
the  ground  for  Congress  to  provide  a  new 
parity  formula  thnt  is  truly  modern. 

This  section  will  put  dollars  Into  farmers' 
pockets  that  they  should  have,  and  it  will 
aid  in  reducing  surpluses  by  helping  to  elim- 
inate cheap  feed,  the  major  cause  of  our 
present  difficulty. 

I  for  one  do  not  want  X^-^  have  to  answer  to 
the  voters  this  fall  if  Congress  should  decide 
to  cut  parity  at  the  very  time  farmers  are  iu 
such  difHcultles. 

Let  others  take  the  responsibility  for  such 
a  step,  if  it  is  taken. 

Let  others  rise  to  explain  how  a  farmer, 
caught  as  he  is  between  low  prices  for  what 
he  sells  and  higher  and  higher  prices  for 
what  he  must  buy.  should  be  required  by  act 
of  Congress  to  take  a  still  lower  price  for  his 
products. 

If  we  mean  parity  for  agriculture,  we  had 
better  not  shorten  the  yardstick  by  which 
we  are  measuring  that  parity,  especially  not 
in  a  time  of  distress. 

This  section  Is  a  necessary  part  of  any  effort 
that  sincerely  wants  to  go  even  part  of  the 
way  to  make  good  on  the  harm  done  farmers 
these  past  few  years. 

This  section,  along  with  the  90-percent 
supports,  must  have  the  full  support  of  the 
Congress. 

Let  others  tell  farmers  they  should  take 
less. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  the  Recoud  to 
show  at  this  point  what  failure  to  pass  this 
section  can  do  to  the  corn  and  wheat  grower 
during  the  next  4  years,  in  dollars  and  cents 
for  a  typical  producer.  I  should  also  like 
the  Rxcoao  to  show  what  happens  to  parity 
under  this  modernized  formula  for  the  basic 
products  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton  and  peanuts 
In  the  next  4  years. 

These  figures  are  based  on  today's  costs, 
and  on  the  assumption  that  the  loan  price 
will  influence  returns  to  farmers  about  as 
it  has  in  the  past. 

They  are  based  on  the  further  assumption 
that  1956  prices  for  all  farm  products  will 
decline  no  further  but  will  average  the  same 
as  1955.  and  that  In  1957  and  1958  we  will 
see  a  15  percent  and  20  percent  Increase,  re- 
spectively. These  are  generous  asumpttons 
to  make  regarding  farm  prices.  Further, 
these  calculations  assume  90  percent  loans 
during  the  next  3  years.     If  loan  rates  are 


lower,  then  parity  will  be  lowered  further 
than  here  indicated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  tabulations  mentioned  to  appear  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks: 

Direct  effect  on  grosa  receipts  o/  reducing 
parity  for  typical  com  and  icheat  growtri, 
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Estimated  effect  of  using  transitional  and 
"modernized"  parity  for  cotton  and  pea- 
nuts for  1956-59 — Continued 
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Income  significance  of  extending  old 
parity  formula 


COMPAKISON    OF    OLD    POSMTTLA    AND 
TSANSmONAL  PRICES 

ISSS 

UnK 

OM 

for- 
mula 

Basi<  Jan.  16. 

1956 

Tn»n«|. 
tkmiil 
parity 
priooci 

Differ- 
ettoe 

Ciini  .............. 

Bushel.. 
...do       . 

Pound.. 
...do 

$1.83 
ZM 
.136 
.3633 

$1.73 
Z38 
.129 
.3«lt 

aoB 

Mh»-.it  

.l.t 
.007 

Cotton.  u|>laiid 

.UU38 

The  equlvslent  farm-Income  loss  In  1956 
resulting  from  application  of  traasitlonal 
parity  prices  In  1956  for  the  several  com- 
modities Is: 


Unit 

Price 
rut 

t«T 

unit 

Bmkn 
units, 

19V 
prodnc- 

tior 

Equiv- 

ah-nt 

tneonie 

loss 

III 

Bushel.. 
...do 

Poiuid.. 
...do 

10. 09 
.13 
.007 
.0038 

3.2 

.9 

1.6 

7.3 

\tittion 
$2RS 

122 
II 

Cotton,  uplaitd 

28 

Total 

449 

DKOP   IN    PASITT    PSICES   PaOM   OLO  TO   NEW 
FORMULA 


Unit 

Drop 

OM 

f«.r- 

lujla 

New 

Dol. 
lars 

Per- 
cent 

for- 
mula 

Wheat 

Bntihel. . 
...do 

Pound.. 
...do 

•0.32 
.18 
.022 
.0038 

13 
10 
16 

1 

$2.51 

1.K2 

.136 
..V>22 

$2.19 

t'om 

I'caiiut^ 

Cotton,  upland.. 

l.M 
.114 
.3484 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  a  wish  to  reduce  the  total  farm 
income  in  this  country,  I  know  of  no  one 
factor  which  would  have  more  signifi- 
cance in  doing  so  than  the  step  which  is 
being  contemplated  at  the  moment. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  amendment 
to  section  106  of  the  bill,  providing  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
a  thorough  study  of  possible  means  to 
improve  the  parity  formula,  meetjs  with 
approval. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  cite  figures 
showing  how  the  income  would  be  re- 
duced? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  the  end  of  the 
transitional  period,  for  example,  parity 


prices  for  wheat  would  be  down  13  per- 
cent, or  32  cents  a  bushel. 

Com  would  be  down  18  cents  a  bushel. 

Peanuts  would  be  down  a  little  more 
than  2  cents  a  pound. 

Cotton  would  be  down  about  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  which  is  the  full 
maximum. 

In  the  first  year,  com  support  levels 
would  be  down  7.3  cents;  wheat,  10  cents; 
peanuts,  about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  a 
pound;  upland  cotton  would  be  down 
about  three-one  hundredths  of  a  cent  a 
pound. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESTDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Neubercer  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  it  Is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  14  through 
22,  as  follows: 

PARITT  FORmrLA 

8bc.  106.  Section  301  (a)  (1)  (O)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (providing  for  a  dual  parity  for- 
mula ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowing: "as  of  any  date  during  the  6-year 
I}erlod  beginning  January  1,  1950."  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough  study  of 
possible  methods  of  Improving  the  parity 
formula  and  report  thereon,  with  his  recom- 
mendations, to  Congress  within  6  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BIBLE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  the  vote  on  this* amend- 
ment, I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LongI.  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  If  the  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GORE  (when  his  name  was  Called) . 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI. 
Were  he  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bruges!.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ful- 
brightI, the  Senator  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Kefaxtver],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  arc  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
[Mr.  Kefaxtver]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent  in  his 
State.  His  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  has  been 
announced  previously. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  44. 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

YEAS— 44 


Aiken 

Eastland 

Martin.  Ps. 

Allott 

Flanders 

Pastors 

Anderson 

Frear 

Payne 

Barrett 

Goldwatw 

Potter 

Beau 

Green 

Purtell 

Bender 

Hickenlooper 

SaltonstaU 

Bennett 

Holland 

Smathers 

Brlcker 

Hruska 

Smith.  Mains 

Bush 

Ives 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Butler 

Jenner 

Stennis 

Cape  hart 

Kennedy 

Watkins 

Case.  N.  J. 

KnowlaiJd 

Welker 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Dirksen 

Malone 

WlUlams 

Duff 

Martin.  Iowa 
NAYS— 45 

Barkley 

HIU 

Morse 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Murray 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C 

Neuberger 

Clements 

Ken- 

O'Mahoney 

Cvirtis 

Laird 

Robertson 

Daniel 

Langer 

Russell 

Douglas 

Lehman 

Schoeppel 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Scott 

EUender 

Mansfield 

Spark  man 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Symington 

George 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Hayden 

MlUlkln 

Thye 

Hennlngs 

Monroney 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Bible 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Bridges 

Kefauver 

Fulbrlght 

Long 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  how  am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recorded  as  vot- 
ing in  the  negative. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  the  regular  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  TJie  clerk 
will  recapitulate  the  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  recapitulated  the 
vote. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how  am 
I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recorded  as  vot- 
ing in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  how  am 
I  recorded? 

The  VIC:E  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recorded  as  voting  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  the  regular  order? 
I  demand  the  regular  order. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  few  days 
•ffo.  when  a  request  for  the  regular  order 
was  made,  the  Chair  said  It  was  usually 
interpreted  rather  liberally.  Howeyer. 
the  regular  order  has  been  re<iue«ted. 

On  the  vote  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AdczmJ  the  yeas  are  44:  the  nays  are  45. 
The  amendment  Is  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
▼ote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  VICE  PRESTOENT.  The  quesUon 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  Ubie. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  On  this  questlcm  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  requested  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table.    Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
KKTAvyTR],  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senatoc  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT).  the  Senator  (rem  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  KtrAtrviR  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Loifcl  would  each  vote 
•yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
DurrI  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScRotPPEL)  are  detained  on  official 
business.  On  this  vote  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas are  paired.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff  J 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  ScHoxmL]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  42.  as  follows: 

YEAS — 49 


Barkler 

BUI 

Mundt 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Byrd 

Jacltsor> 

Neely 

Carlaon 

John«on.  Tex. 

Neuberger 

Cm«.  8.  Dak. 

Johnston,  8.  C 

O'Mabonsy 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Clements 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Daniel 

Laird 

Russell 

Douclaa 

Langer 

Scott 

KleiKler 

Lehman 

Bmathers 

iTTln 

llagnuson 

Sparkman 

rr—T 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Oeorg* 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Oore 

McNamara 

Thye 

Green 

MUIlkln 

Young 

Hayden 

Monroney 

BenntnCB 

Morse 

NAYS — 42 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Martin.  Iowa 

Allott 

Dlrksen 

Martin.  Pa. 

Anderson 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Barrett 

Ea.itland 

Payna 

B«all 

Flanders 

Potter 

Bender 

Goldwater 

PurteU 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bricker 

Holland 

Smith.  Maine 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Smith.  N.  J. 

B\ish 

Ives 

Stennla 

BuUer 

Jenner 

WatkUis 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Welker 

CaM.  N.  J. 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Maione 

WUllam* 

HOT  VOnWQ— 5 

Duir  Ksfauver  Sehosppal 

Puibrtghi  LoBc 

So  Mr.  ELLmn's  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  U 
open  to  fxu'ther  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  we  recessed  last  evening 
there  were  74  amendments  pending.  I 
asked  the  parliamentarian  to  find  out 
how  many  of  them  wure  duplicates.  He 
tells  me  that  there  are  now  some  thirty- 
odd  amendments  at  the  desk.  I  should 
like  to  call  that  fact  to  the  attention  of 
Individual  Senators.  In  the  event  they 
decide  not  to  call  up  their  amendments, 
I  hope  they  will  withdiaw  them,  so  that 
we  can  plan  our  schedule  accordingly. 
If  many  of  the  thirty-odd  amendments 
are  not  to  be  called  up,  it  may  be  that 
we  will  be  able  to  avoid  a  session  on 
Saturday. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  shall  with- 
draw. Then  I  have  another  one,  which 
I  shall  submit,  whicli  I  shall  take  about 
5  minutes  to  explain  to  the  Senate.  I 
hope  that  will  help  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  If  other  S«*nators  will  emulate 
the  very  fine  example  set  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana.  I  am 
sure  we  will  make  progress  on  the  bill. 
LLaughter  ) 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  3-9-56-E.  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chiif  Clxrk.     On  pa^'e  30.  be- 
tween hnes  17  and  18.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 
rsraaAX.  asctAMA-noif  nojtcrs 

Stc.  310.  (a)  No  agrlculturai  commodity 
determined  by  the  Se.-retary  of  Agriculture 
In  accordance  with  subcecUon  (c)  to  be  in 
surplus  supply  shall  be  produced  on  any 
lands  within  any  Pedoral  Irrigation  project 
hereafter  authorized  unless  such  lands  were 
used  for  the  productlcn  of  such  commodity 
prior  to  the  construction  of  such  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
cause  to  be  Included.  In  all  reclamation  con- 
tracts entered  Into  with  respect  to  Federal 
reclamation  projects  hereafter  authorized, 
such  provisions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
prpvlde  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  agr .cultural  commodities 
the  supplies  of  which  are  In  excess  of  esti- 
mated requirements  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  export  plus  adequate  reserves  for 
emergencies.  The  c«)mmodltles  so  pro- 
claimed shall  be  considered  to  be  In  sur- 
plus supply  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
during  the  succeeding  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
t«rm  "Federal  Irrigation  project"  means  any 
irrigation  project  subject  to  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (act  of  June  17.  1902.  32 
Stat.  388.  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
•upplenvent&ry  thereto  > . 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  attendance  of  so  many  Sen- 
ators. My  amendment  Is  a  very  short 
one.    It  Is  a  commonsense  amendment. 

At  the  outset  I  should  say  that  late 
yesterday  afternoon  I  was  recorded  as 
not  voting  on  the  amendment  desii^nated 


••3-3-6«-I>"  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Htncpmrrl.  I  was  in 
my  office  on  official  business,  holding  a 
hearing,  and  for  some  reason  the  bells 
did  not  ring  there.  I  came  to  the  floor 
as  soon  as  I  could.  If  I  had  been  able 
to  vote.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  Join 
In  the  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  desired  to  make  this  state- 
ment for  the  Record. 

Mr.  t*resldent,  my  amendment  Is  a 
simple  one.  As  most  Senators  know.  I 
have  had  some  distinct  ideas  as  to 
whether  the  soil  bank  will  work.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  it  will  work.  My  amend- 
ment. In  effect,  asks  why  we  should  be 
taking  land  out  of  circulation  in  order  to 
do  away  with  farm  surpluses  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion bring  In  more  land,  and  in  that  way 
Increase  surpluses. 

The  problem  l.s  very  simple.  If  we  are 
permitted  to  continue  to  bring  in  new 
lands,  the  soil-tnnk  provision  cannot 
and  will  not  work.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  about  the  projects  already  author- 
ized. It  would  be  very  serious  indeed  for 
me  to  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment that  would  affect  that  situation. 
The  bill  dealing  with  the  upper  Colorado 
storage  basin  is  now  In  conference.  Un- 
der any  reasonable  Interpretation,  the 
amendment  cannot  affect  the  upper  Col- 
orado River  Basin  with  re^jpect  to  bring- 
ing In  new  land.  I  am  informed  by 
most  reliable  sources,  including  distln* 
guished  colleagues  of  mine  who  have 
spent  months  and  months  working  on 
the  upper  Colorado  proolem.  that  to 
bring  in  any  new  land  there  would  take 
from  15  to  20  years,  and  that  It  would 
take  at  least  25  years  to  bring  in  all  the 
productive  land. 

Certainly  I  have  no  objection  to  pre- 
paring for  the  day  when  we  will  need 
more  farm  product*!.  However,  while  we 
are  trying  to  cut  surpluses  and  take  land 
out  of  production,  we  should  not  at  the 
same  time  bring  in  vast  areas  of  new 
production  land. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.    I  am  •jiad  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  Senators  amendment  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  I  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  added  to  the  bill.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  have  been  seriously 
coasidering  the  matter,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  Congress  should  not  take  ac- 
tion on  the  subject.  I  have  consistently 
supported  the  development  of  new  lands. 
However,  that  dors  not  mean  that  every 
Inch  of  new  tillable  land  made  available 
by  irrigation  should  be  promptly  put  to 
mass  production  during  the  first  year. 
I  realize  that  nearly  all  of  the  reclaimed 
land  on  which  we  are  putting  water  will 
be  needed  within  the  near  future  for 
production.  However,  if  we  can  develop 
our  production  program  systematically, 
as  the  Senator  suggests,  undoutitedly  It 
will  have  a  much  leas  depressing  effect 
on  the  market  than  otherwise,  and  prob- 
ably would  have  no  depressing  effect  at 
all.  I  believe  the  amendment  Is  a  very 
good  one. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.    It 
Is  very  fine  of  him  to  say  what  he  has 
said. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  and  Mr.  WATKINS 

addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who 
has  been  on  his  feet  some  time.  Then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wish  to  Join  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  in  urging  that  the 
amendment  be  Incorporated  in  the  bill. 
I  agree  with  him  fully  that  it  does  not 
make  sense  for  one  Oovemment  agency 
to  bring  Into  production  new  land  for  the 
production  of  agricultural  crops,  while  at 
Uie  same  time  we  seek  to  adopt  the  soil- 
bank  plan,  by  which  the  Secietary  of 
Agriculture  would  l>e  authorized  to  pay 
for  the  removal  of  other  surplus  land. 
The  proposal  certainly  can  be  described, 
as  the  Senator  said,  as  a  commonsense 
amendment. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  a  memlier  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
He  is  a  commonsense  man.  and  I  am 
happy  that  he  Joins  with  mu  in  this 
amendment. 

Now,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  did  not  liear  dis- 
tinctly the  terms  of  the  Senator"  s  amend- 
ment. I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
m  the  House  version  of  the  Colorado 
storage  bill,  there  is  a  provision  which  I 
believe  the  Senate  conferees  aie  willing 
to  accept,  and  wiU  accept. 

This  is  the  wording  : 

Provided  further.  That  for  a  period  of  10 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
no  water  from  any  participating  project  au- 
thorized by  this  act  shall  be  delivered  to  any 
water  user  for  the  production  on  newly  irri- 
gated lands  of  any  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity, as  defined  In  the  Agrlculttiral  Act  of 
1949.  or  any  amendment  thereof,  if  the  total 
supply  of  such  commodity  for  the  marketing 
year  In  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would 
normally  be  marketed  Is  In  exoiss  of  the 
normal  supply  as  dpfincd  In  sectUm  301  (b) 
(10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adju8tmr«nt  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  calU  for  an  Increase  In  produc- 
tion of  such  conunodlty  in  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

In  what  respect  does  the  Senator's 
amendment  differ  from  that?  Is  there 
a  time  limit  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WELKER.  No,  there  Is  not  a  time 
limit.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think 
the  rider  attached  to  the  upper  Colorado 
Basin  bill  will  answer  every  question 
involved,  because  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  said  a  few  moments  ago. 
we  might  not  need  new  land  within  a 
period  of  10  years.  I  am  not  worried 
about  hurting  the  upper  Colorado  Basin 
people,  because  if  that  should  happen  I 
would  be  the  first,  when  we  n<!eded  ad- 
ditional agricultural  products,  to  ask  im- 
mediately that  water  be  supplied  to  the 
productive  land. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  So  far  as  the  upper 
Colorado  Basin  land  is  concerned,  I  am 
quite  sure  it  will  not  be  producing  any 
of  the  basic  crops  which  are  In  surplus. 
It  Is  expensive  to  produce  that  type  of 
crops    on    irrigated    land,    particularly 


when  we  consider  what  we  have  to  pay 
for  reclamation  project  water.  It  is  also 
a  well-known  fact  that  it  takes  many 
years  to  develop  a  reclamation  project 
after  water  is  once  put  on  the  land,  par- 
ticularly on  new  land. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  more  than  132.000 
acres  of  new  land  in  the  project  that  will 
be  applied  to  cultivation.  It  was  felt 
that  at  least  for  10  years  the  land  will 
not  be  productive.  Considerable  water 
will  have  to  be  used  to  aid  farms  which 
now  have  a  limited  supply  of  water.  At 
one  time  the  farmers  thought  they  had 
enough,  but  now  they  do  not  have 
enough.  The  project  would  supply  sup- 
plemental water  for  those  farms. 

For  the  most  part,  they  do  not  produce 
crops  which  are  in  surplus.  They  pro- 
duce hay,  forage  crops,  and  such  things. 
They  produce  some  small  grains,  such 
us  barley  and  oats,  and  some  wheat,  but 
it  Is  not  the  tsrpe  of  wheat  that  Is  manu- 
factured into  flotir.  We  are  in  a  section 
where  feeder  cattle  are  produced  and  we 
need  these  additional  forage  crops.  We 
grow  many  vegetables  and  some  fruits. 
But  on  the  irrigated  farms  we  do  not 
produce  any  considerable  quantity  of 
wheat,  and  practically  no  corn.  Of 
course  we  do  not  attempt  to  produce 
crops  that  are  not  of  the  type  that  are 
readily  grown  In  that  area. 

I  did  not  catch  the  complete  terms  of 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  clerk  read  my 
amendment  again. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  it  Is  in  line  with 
what  has  already  been  adopted  on  the 
House  side,  which  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
conferees  are  willing  to  accept,  I  would 
not  have  any  objection. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  my  amendment  re-read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCarthy  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator desire  that  the  entire  amendment 
be  read? 

Mr.  WELKER.    Yes,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  again  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  30,  be- 
tween lines  17  and  18,  It  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

rCDEEAL  reclamation  PROJECTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  No  agricultural  commodity 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  to  be  in 
surplus  supply  shall  be  produced  on  any 
lands  within  any  Federal  irrigation  project 
hereafter  authorized  unless  such  lands  were 
used  for  the  production  of  such  commodity 
Ijrlor  to  the  construction  of  such  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
cause  to  be  Included,  in  all  reclamation  con- 
tracU  entered  Into  with  respect  to  Federal 
reclamation  projects  hereafter  authorized, 
such  provisions  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  agricultural  commodities 
the  supplies  of  which  are  In  excess  of  esti- 
mated requirements  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  export  plus  adequate  reserves  for 
emergencies.  The  commodities  so  pro- 
claimed shall  be  considered  to  be  In  sxu-plus 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
during  the  succeeding  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "Federal  irrigation  project"  means  any 


irrigation  project  subject  to  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  (act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat. 
388,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
mentary thereto) . 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  take  snap  Judgment  on  an 
amendment  of  this  tsrpe.  In  one  sense 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  harmful;  in  an- 
other sense  it  might  possibly  be  harm- 
ful. I  might  favor  it  if  the  amendment 
contained  a  time  limit,  the  same  as  the 
House  provision  in  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  bill  to  which  I  have  called 
attention. 

Mr.  WELKER.  We  Just  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry say  that  we  can  soon  have  full 
production. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Of  course,  we  hope 
the  conference  report  will  soon  be  before 
this  body 

Mr.  WELKER.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him,  I  had  hoped 
we  would  have  it  before  us  today  so  that 
we  could  sit  down  and  talk  the  matter 
over.  Time  is  of  the  essence  in  this 
matter.  In  my  opinion,  the  amend- 
ment is  very  simple,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  be  hurt  by  it.  My  own  State 
of  Idaho  is  a  great  reclamation  State, 
and  I  would  hesitate  to  hurt  that  State 
as  I  would  the  neighboring  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  general  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  any  hear- 
ings were  held  on  it.  There  were  hear- 
ings in  the  House  committee.  The  bill 
placed  rather  sweeping  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
this  project. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
cfuestion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Would  it  give  him  any  comfort  if  I  in- 
serted after  the  word  "hereafter",  on 
line  5  of  the  first  page,  the  words  "after 
July  1.  1956." 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
fer to  projects  authorized  after  that 
date? 

Mr.  WELKER.     Yes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  would  not  object 
to  that.  Would  the  Senator  be  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  which  Is  In  the 
House  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  subject  was 
discussed  In  the  committee.  It  do  not 
think  It  will  be  found  that  the  Secretary 
has  any  objection  to  the  amendment;  at 
least,  he  did  not  Indicate  any  when  he 
was  before  the  committee.  I  think  that 
If  we  fix  a  time  limit  comparable  to  that 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  sug- 
gested, It  would  not  be  objectionable. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  the  provision 
will  be  in  force.  It  will  function  only 
so  long  as  there  are  surpluses.  The 
legislative  intent  is  very  clear.  If  the 
matter  goes  to  conference,  the  confer- 
ence committee  can  write  in  whatever 
necessary  change  may  be  pointed  out  as 
being  essential  to  safeguard  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  awreclate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  is  willing  to  ac- 
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c«pt  the  sm«iidment  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  liir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  irleld? 

Mr.  WELKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  hare  not  had  an  op> 
portunlty  to  examine  the  amendment 
completely,  but  I  am  interested  in  some 
of  the  possible  implications.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  pending  before  it  a  so-called  Washoe 
project  bill,  which  will  be.  roughly,  a 
multiple-purpose  project  for  power,  flood 
control,  and  some  irrigation.  It  will 
furnish  an  additional,  supplemental 
water  supply  for  some  50,000  acres.  It 
will  bring  into  cultivation  an  additional 
5.000  acres,  which  is  a  very  small  amount 
of  acreage. 

The  crops  grown  in  the  two  valleys  to 
be  served  by  the  Washoe  project  are  very 
much  comparable  to  the  crops  to  be 
raised  on  the  lands  to  be  served  by  the 
upper  Colorado  project.  None  of  these 
crops  at  present  are  in  surplus;  they  are 
larsely  fodder — alfalfas,  hays,  and  timo- 
thles.  none  of  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  is  now  in  surplus. 

But  I  have  some  question  about  the 
proposed  section  310,  paragraph  (b), 
which  reads: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause 
to  be  included.  In  all  reclamation  contracts 
entered  Into  with  respect  to  Pederal  reclama- 
tion projects  hereafter  authorized,  such  pro- 
visions as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

I  am  wondering  what  that  particular 
section  might  do  as  to  the  securing  of 
satisfactory  repayment  contracts.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  future  condition 
precedent  would  be  set.  namely,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  determine 
on  October  1,  each  year,  the  particular 
crops  which  are  in  surplus;  then  the  par- 
ticular new  land  to  be  brought  into  cul- 
tivation would  not  be  eligible.  I  feel  the 
entire  amendment  needs  more  study  and 
very  careful  analysis.  I  believe  it  has 
dangerous  implications. 

Mr.  WELKER.  The  reason  for  the 
inclusion  of  paragraph  (b)  in  section  301 
was  not  only  to  provide  some  legislative 
history  m  regard  to  the  matter,  but  also 
to  show  that  we  meant  business;  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  did  not  want  agricul- 
tural lands  to  be  brought  into  production 
with  the  help  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  were 
removing  from  production  lands  that  do 
not  affect  the  Senator's  State.  Since  I 
am  from  a  State  which  is  a  neighbor  of 
the  Senator's  State  of  Nevada.  I  cannot 
assure  him  what  the  effect  will  be  on  his 
State.  But  if  there  will  be  any  harmful 
effect,  then,  as  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  in  connection  with  his  State,  I  shall 
be  the  first  to  help  the  Senator  in  al- 
leviating any  damage  done  to  his  State. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  a  common-sense 
amendment.  The  American  people  are 
not  going  to  stand  for  a  so-called  soil 
bank  provision,  which  will  take  the  land 
out  of  production  at  tremendous  expense, 
and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  r»ut  land 
Into  production  at  tremendous  expense. 

I  believe  agriculture  as  a  whole  win 
RTow  as  a  result  of  this  very  simple 
amendment. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  there  Is 
eonsldermble  wigntftr.ance  and  perhaps 
some  merit  in  the  general  theory  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  But  I  think 
also  there  are  some  far-reaching  implica- 
tions In  the  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  been  sufficiently 
studied  by  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees. 

As  I  read  the  Senator's  amendment,  it 
provides,  in  paragraph  (a) : 

No  agricultural  commodity  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agrloulture  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply 
shaU  be  produced— 

That  does  not  merely  provide  for  with- 
holding any  benefit  payments,  but  it  lays 
down  a  mandate  that  the  commodities 
shall  not  be  produced.  It  may  be  that 
some  commodity  will  be  in  long  supply 
this  year  and  next,  while  it  may  be  In 
short  supply  3  years  from  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  would 
be  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  vast  additional  powers 
which  perhaps  more  properly  belong  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  dealing  with  the  reclamation 
project  phase  of  the  situation.  I  think 
some  dislocations  of  the  economy  of  the 
country  might  occur,  which  I  am  certain 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  not  want  to  sec  brought  about. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  was  mere- 
ly raising  the  question — the  Senator  hav- 
ing brought  this  proposal  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate — whether  in  the  bill 
at  this  time,  without  an  adequate  study 
having  been  made,  any  such  broad  power 
should  be  conferred,  such  as  the  Senator 
seems  to  be  givmg  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  believe,  as  was  stated  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, that  if  an  adequate  study  were 
made  of  the  provision  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  there  would  not  be  any  conflict, 
and  both  of  them  could  agree  upon  the 
intent  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  gone  along  with  the  agricultural 
people,  but  I  have  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  soil-bank  plan 
unless  we  come  to  a  commonsense  reali- 
zation of  our  problem. 

I  have  received  from  my  State  one 
petition  with  several  thousand  names 
attached,  objecting  to  the  idea  of  a  soil- 
bank  plan,  at  the  same  time,  new  land  is 
being  brought  into  pioduction. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
posal would  not  take  effect  for  10,  15,  yes, 
even  25  years;  but  it  would  be  a  safe- 
guard, and  would  keep  the  idea  of 
throwing  away  Pederal  funds  from 
reaching  right  into  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  this 
matter,  both  in  the  field  and  in  Wash- 
ington.   A  great  many  Senators  had  the 


idea  of  putting  into  effect  a  plan  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  covered  in  his  amendment. 
As  I  understand  tte  amendment  "here- 
after" projects  also  are  authorised. 
That  being  so.  if  the  building  of  dams 
is  to  be  authorized,  their  construction 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
future.    We  must  realize  that. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mine*,  also  that 
in  th*:  bill  itself  we  are  trying  to  provide 
for  a  reduction  of  some  of  the  surplus 
commodities.  In  order  to  do  that,  we 
are  saying  to  the  farmers  who  grow  cer- 
tain conmiodities  "If  you  will  stop  rais- 
ing this  commodity  or  that  commodity, 
the  Qovemment  will  pay  you  an  amount 
of  money  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
crop  which  you  would  produce  on  that 
land." 

The  question  arose  in  my  mind,  and 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  other  per- 
sons, as  to  how  such  a  program  could 
be  carried  out.  while  at  the  same  time 
Congress  might  be  authorizing  the  farm- 
ers elsewhere  to  raise  the  commodities 
which  already  were  in  surplus. 

I  think  the  Senator's  amendment  Is 
a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  author  of  the  amendment  how 
a  situation  like  this  would  be  handled. 
In  Arizona  we  have  the  Salt  River  Val- 
ley project.  Suppose  it  were  desired  to 
extend  the  Salt  River  Valley  project  by 
another  20,000  acres  under  its  irrigation 
system.  Would  not  the  Senator's 
amendment  prohibit  that? 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  very  true.  It 
would.  I  believe,  and  I  think  it  should. 
If  not,  the  amendment  is  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  It  is  printed.  After  all, 
a  soil-bank  program  is  under  considera- 
tion; let  us  not  forget  that.  I  am  not 
sold  upon  the  soil  bank  because,  on  the 
other  hand,  other  surpluses  will  be 
brought  into  existence,  and  it  is  the  sur- 
pluses which  are  causing  the  dilemma  in 
the  farm  economy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  knows  as  well  as  I  know 
that  the  reason  for  the  surpluses  in  this 
country  is  the  high  rigid  parity-price 
supports;  It  is  not  the  Irrigated  lands. 

I  stronply  object  to  the  language  of 
this  amendment.  I  agree  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  the  general  thought 
about  the  amendment  is  a  good  one,  but 
It  actually  restricts  the  irrigated  areas 
of  the  West  to  the  sizes  they  are  now. 

The  Senator  used  the  word  "here- 
after." "Hereafter"  Is  a  long,  long  time. 
Most  of  our  projects  In  Arizona  are  com- 
pleted. We  will  probably  have  one  more 
project  completed  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, but  we  have  been  working  on  that 
project  for  almost  30  years. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  suggesting  that  a  neighboring 
State  be  penalized  becaase  of  the  actions 
of  Congress,  which  for  10  long  years,  as 
I  said  before,  has  favored  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  stupid  policy  of  high, 
rigid  price  supports. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Arizona  and  by 
other  Senators.    He  is  eminently  right. 
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but  again  I  say  we  are  going  to  have 
to  be  realistic  in  order  to  get  a  sound 
farm  program  or  a  soimd  farm  bill.  The 
Anerlcan  pwn>le  tTcin  tbe  iieopte  In 
Ariaona — are  not  going  to  "boy^  the 
idea  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  dig 
down  into  their  pockets  to  raise  tax 
money  to  expand  irrigation  pmjects  by 
20.000  or  50.000  more  acres  when,  by 
like  token,  we  are  talking  today  about 
the  soil  bank  and  about  payin;  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars  again. 

We  have  the  assurance  from  the  rank- 
ing Senator  on  agriculture  that  this  is  a 
temporary  matter.  We  have  the  assur- 
arKc  of  the  distinguished  leader  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  is  handling 
the  measure  for  the  chairman 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WELKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  heard  on 
this  floor  time  and  again,  and  before  I 
came  to  this  body  I  read  and  heard  time 
and  again,  about  these  temporary  meas- 
ures. I  have  never  seen  Congress  enact 
temporary  measures.  We  have  the  Halls 
of  Congress  and  the  shelves  of  our  li- 
braries filled  with  temporary  laws.  The 
proposal  uses  the  word  "hereafter." 
"Hereafter"  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Idalio  that  I 
appreciate  the  thinking  behind  his  pro- 
posal. I  say  I  think  the  thinking  has  a 
lot  of  good  to  it.  But  why  penalize  the 
irrigated  States  of  the  West  because  of 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  United  States 
Congress?  We  are  not  adding  to  the 
surpluses.  We  are  not  producing  crops 
in  those  States  that  are  in  competition 
with  other  crops,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  cotton,  and  the  Lord  knows  we 
do  not  grow  the  great  amoimt  of  cotton 
which  is  grown  in  this  country  But  we 
would  in  effect  be  saying  to  Arizona, 
Utah.  Colorado.  California 

Mr.  WELKER.    And  Idaho. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  Washington 
and  Oregon  and  all  of  the  western  rec- 
lamation States — and  there  are  17  of 
them — "You  felloas  have  done  a  good  job 
of  reclamation,  but  because  Congress  has 
been,  in  my  judgment,  a  little  careless 
with  regard  to  high  parity,  you  have  to 
pay  the  penalty."  I  do  not  think  the  17 
Western  States  should  be  the  whipping 
boy  because  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  WELKER.  In  answer  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  I  am  trying  to  make  the 
Western  States  the  whipping  boy  of  any- 
body. I  think  I  love  the  West  as  much 
as  anyone  in  the  Senate.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  single  out  the  Western 
States,  whose  citizens  I  know  to  be  great 
people.  They  know  the  reason  why  we 
have  these  surpluses.  They  know  the 
reason  why  we  have  this  tremendous 
problem  today.  But  I  say  if  it  is  sug- 
gested that  there  t>e  a  time  limit,  I  shall 
go  along  with  that  suggestion,  so  the 
citizens  in  the  Senator's  State  mill  not  be 
worried. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.   WATKINS.    Mr.   President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  I  said  before,  I 
am  in  genet  al  aynqmttiy  wttti  the 
amendment.  Bowerer,  I  riwuld  like  to 
read  the  fint  part  of  the  amendment 
to  show  how  sweeping  it  Is  and  how  it 
might  i4>Ply: 

No  agricultural  commodity- 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  the  majority  leader.  If  he  is  against 
the  amendment,  he  has  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes ;  I  am  In  con- 
trol of  the  time  for  the  opposition. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  time  for 
the  opposition  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator,  but  I  have  yielded  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  thought  we  could 
limit  debate  if  a  definite  time  limit  were 
fixed.  I  do  not  want  the  word  "here- 
after" to  lose  something  for  the  people 
out  in  the  West. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  wanted  to  point  out  is  that  a  time 
limitation  alone  would  not  cure  the  de- 
fects in  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment reads:  , 

No  agricultural  commodity  determln«d  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance 
wltta  subsection  (c)  to  be  In  surplus  supply 
shall  be  produced  on  any  lands  within  any 
Federal  Irrigation  project  hereafter  author- 
ized unless  such  lands  were  used  for  the 
production  of  such  commodity  prior  to  the 
construction  of  such  project. 

That  is  sweeping.  It  provides  that 
nothing  could  be  produced  on  that  land. 
A  number  of  farmers  may  be  raising 
turkeys  as  one  of  their  major  crops,  and 
may  wish  to  grow  a  little  wheat  and 
corn  to  help  feed  those  birds.  Under  the 
amendment,  they  could  not  do  even  that. 
The  amendment  is  too  sweeping.  I 
think  it  needs  more  study.  In  Idaho 
the  same  thing  would  apply.  If  new 
projects  are  authorized,  farmers  on 
those  lands  may  want  to  raise  some  ani- 
mals. They  will  want  to  feed  the  few 
products  they  produce  en  that  land  to 
their  animals,  because  that  is  one  way 
they  would  have  of  making  a  living. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
repayment  contracts  are  to  be  rewritten. 
In  other  words,  the  amendment  would 
force  farmers  to  buy  on  the  market  some 
corn  and  wheat  to  help  feed  the  tur- 
keys they  would  be  raising  on  the  same 
land  on  which  they  would  grow  those 
crops. 

They  will  want  to  raise  their  animals 
and  feed  them  so  they  can  sell  them 
on  the  market,  particularly  those  that 
are  feeders.  Grain  may  be  needed  to 
carry  them  over  the  long,  hard  winter. 

The  amendment  goes  too  far.  If  it 
could  be  kept  within  bounds,  I  would  not 
oppose  it  at  all,  because  we  have  the 
same  idea  in  substance  as  far  as  the 
Colorado  River  project  is  concerned,  as 
shown  by  the  language  I  read  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  That  goes  as  far  as  it  ought 
to  go. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  general 
IMrinciple  that  no  more  crops  that  would 


be  in  competition  with  surplus  commodi- 
ties should  be  grown.  However,  the 
amendment  states  that  the  farmers  cslU' 
not  prodoee  such  erops,  ao  tbat  tbe  tann- 
ers can  lae  them  to  fatten  sheep,  and 
P«rt>ap«  pork,  although  there  is  not  much 
of  that  kind  of  meat  grown.  But  the 
farmers  on  the  lands  we  are  discussing 
will  want  to  use  Uie  products  grown  on 
the  farms  right  on  their  own  lands. 
They  may  be  a  Icmg  way  from  the  mar- 
ket and  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
pay  the  cost  erf  shipping.  It  may  be  too 
expensive  to  transport  by  truck  to  a 
railroad  station.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator realizes  what  the  amendment  would 
do  to  us. 

Mr.  wnj.TAMS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yirfd? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  the  situation 
as  he  has  described  it  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate, for  this  reason:  We  are  speaking 
now  of  lands  that  are  not  and  will  not 
be  in  production  unless  the  United 
States  Government,  through  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  spends  m(»iey  to  bring 
them  into  production.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  farm  families  that  will  be 
deprived  of  producing  crops.  That  land 
is  not  productive  now.  Why  should  we 
spend  money  to  bring  into  production 
20,000  acres  in  Utah,  or  some  other  State, 
that  will  produce  crops  which  are  in 
surplus,  and  then  pay  farmers  in  another 
State  to  take  20,000  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  Is  not  what  it 
does.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  opposition  yield  me  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  some  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  but  I  wanted  also  to  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tried  to  be  reasonable  In  this  matter, 
because,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  commonsense 
amendment.  A  moment  ago  we  heard 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
describe  the  upper  Colorado  Basin  bill, 
which  proposes  to  bring  new  lands  Into 
production.  There  is  a  protective  fea- 
ture in  that  bill  which  covers  a  10-year 
period.  The  turkeys  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  are  going  to  get  thirsty 
and  the  chickens  are  going  to  get  hun- 
gry, some  time  within  the  next  10  years, 
so.  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  I  am  will- 
ing to  go  overboard  and  cut  in  half  the 
limitation  provided  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  bill,  and  limit  the  time  which 
would  be  covered  by  my  amendment  to 
5  years.    Does  that  make  sense? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  WeU,  that  would 
help. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Ten  years  Is  the 
period  provided  in  the  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah.  For  the  last  2  years 
the  Senator  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
bringing  the  Colorado  River  project  into 
existence.  He  agreed  to  a  period  of  10 
years  in  his  bill.  I  am  offering  the  Sen- 
ator a  5-year  period.    I  hope  that  will 
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be  Mtlsfactory.  because  I  hope  and  pray 
that  when  we  have  a  sensible  farm  bill 
there  will  be  no  more  surpluses. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Does 
the  Chair  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  Is  modifying  his  amend- 
ment?  

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  wilUng  to  mod- 
ify it  if  the  opposition  Is  willing  to  take 
the  amendment.  Otherwise  I  want  a 
yea-and-nay  vote,  and  I  want  a  knock- 
down and  drag -out  settlement. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HayoemI. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  that  long. 

I  desire  to  supplement  and  approve 
entirely  what  has  been  said  by  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  IMr.  GoLowAnRi 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
WATxnfsl. 

This  amendment  is  utterly  imprac- 
tical; there  is  no  way  In  the  world  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  It  is  simply  a 
blanket  prohibiUon  that  would  interfere 
with  any  irrigation  development  of  any 
kind,  so  long  as  the  amendment  re- 
mained on  the  statute  books.  The 
amendment  would  require  that  such  a 
provision  be  written  into  contracts  af- 
Xtcting  the  land,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  only  commonsen.se  to  say  that 
If  there  is  any  new  land  coming  in,  it 
will  not  come  In  during  the  life  of  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  WELKER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
stating  a  fact. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  on  that 
point? 
Mr.  HAYDKN.  Yes. 
Mr.  WELKER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  think  any  new  land  should 
come  in  when  we  are  taking  land  across 
the  fence  out  of  production? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  If  the  land  were  pro- 
ducing a  crop  that  would  be  in  compe- 
tition, that  might  be  different.  But  the 
amount  produced  would  be  insignificant 
during  the  lifetime  of  this  bill;  and  in 
ordinary  circumstances  there  is  no  real 
competition  between  the  irrigated  lands 
in  the  West  and  the  lands  which  pro- 
duce the  crops  that  are  in  surplus.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  knows  that. 

Mr.  WELKER.  If  the  amendment  is 
insignificant,  why  does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  object  to  it? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Because  it  is  useless, 
and  because  it  is  utterly  a  waste  of  time, 
paper,  and  ink  to  print  it.  That  is  what 
[  think  about  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  a 
:andidate  for  reelection,  to  go  back  to 
Arizona  and  tell  the  taxpayers  of  Ari- 
»na  that  the  amendment  is  useless  and 
I  waste  of  time,  paper,  and  ink.  because 
n  that  case  the  Senator  has  not  read 
he  amendment  and  has  not  studied  it 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  my  conclusion" 
Mr.  WELKER.  Then  the  Senator  has 
^lot  studied  the  amendment. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President, 
yill  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  wish  to  rise  in 
<  eXense  of  my  senior  colleague.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident. The  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatokn]  is  practically  the  father  of 
western  reclamation:  and  I  resent  the 
suggestion  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  my  senior  colleague  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  We  who 
represent  Arizona  know  something  about 
reclamation;  Arizona  had  the  first  proj- 
ect in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  WELKER.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  I  do  not 
think  it  is  proper  for  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  use  Arizona  and  the  other  irri- 
gation States  as  a  whipping  boy — and 
I  say  it  again — for  the  mistakes  which 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  any 
Senator  yield  to  me  time  in  which  to 
reply? 
Mr.  YOUNG.  IwlU. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
wish  to  say  calmly  that  there  is  no  virtue 
in  the  amendment,  because  this  bill  is  a 
1-year  measure:  yet  the  amendment 
would  include  many  restrictions  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
to  apply.  However,  we  know  we  shall 
have  another  farm  bill  in  another  year. 
So  it  is  a  perfect  waste  of  time  to  write 
such  an  amendment  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
father  of  reclamation  yield  1  minute 
tome? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  no- 
where in  the  bill  is  there  a  statement  that 
it  is  a  1-year  bill;  any  Senator  who  has 
studied  the  bill  knows  that. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  know  as  well  as  anyone  else 
that  we  pass  one  of  these  farm  relief 
bills  every  year?  Has  not  Congress  done 
that  every  year  since  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  been  a  Member  of  this  body? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  never 
before  have  I  seen  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  such  as  the  pending  one,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  soil  bank,  and  thus  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  large  sums  of  money  which 
will  be  spent  to  take  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion and  pay  the  landowners  there- 
for. My  amendment  simply  will  see  to  it 
that  new  land  is  not  brought  into  culti- 
vation under  the  reclamaUon  law,  at 
huge  expense  to  the  taxpayers,  as  against 
the  opposite  effect  of  the  soil  bank. 

Where  in  the  bill  is  there  a  1-year  lim- 
ItaUon.  Mr.  President?  I  have  proposed 
a  5-year  limitation.  I  cannot  see  why 
the  great  State  of  Arizona  is  crying.  I 
love  Arizona,  and  I  wish  to  see  Arizona 
prosper.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  see  this 
plan  applied  to  any  particular  SUte  as  a 
pohUcal  issue  when  my  State  can  be  hurt 
just  as  much  as  Arizona  or  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FT  .TENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute,  in  which  I  desire 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

As  I  understand  his  amendment.  It 
does  not  apply  to  any  projects  which 


previously    have    been    authorized.     Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  WELKER.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.     ELLENDER.    So.     before     the 
amendment  would  go  into  application, 
the  Congress  would  have  to  authorize 
new  projects:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WELKER.    That  U  correct. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question;  the  Sena- 
tor has  not  yet  cleared  up  one  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Golo- 
WATnt);  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
one  of  the  things  to  which  I  am  object- 
ing, in  the  case  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, is  that  under  it,  we  would  not  be 
allowed  to  expand  our  present  projects, 
some  of  which  have  been  in  authorization 
for  45  years. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
whether  his  amendment  precluded  the 
expansion  of.  let  us  say,  the  Salt  River 
project  or  the  Welton-Mohawk  project. 
He  said.  "Yes."  that  the  amendment 
would  preclude  their  expansion.  The 
Welton-Mohawk  project  has  been  au- 
thorized, but  the  entire  acreage  has  not 
been  brought  in.  as  yet. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  is 
in  error. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  did  answer  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Perhaps  the  amend- 
ment is  not  understood.  But  the  first 
section  applies  to  Federal  irrigation 
projects  hereafter  authorized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  on  the  last  point,  that  I  did  not 
understand  the  question  which  was  pro- 
pounded to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor 

Mr.  WELKER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  srield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask 
a  question.  Instead,  I  wish  to  say  that 
if  a  project  is  authorized . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  bear  with  me, 
I  have  only  3  minutes.  I  should  like  to 
use  2  of  them.  Then,  If  I  have  any  time 
left,  I  shall  not  mind  yielding  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
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Mr.  WEI^ER.  I  shoold  like  to  dear 
up  the  point  which  has  been  raised. 
However,  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
does  not  wish  to  yield  to  me  at  this 
time.  I  shall  wait;  we  shall  be  here  all 
day.  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
matter.  I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  my  distinguished  colleagiies.  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayoen  and 
Mr.  GoLowATnl.  and  with  the  dis- 
tingiiished    Senator    from    Utah    [Mr. 

W/TKI.NSj. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  adopt 
an  aniendment  such  as  the  one  now 
pending,  we  would  penalize  the  Western 
SUtes — which  are  reclamation  States 
and  are  irrigation  States — so  far  as  the 
future  development  of  our  country  was 
concerned.  All  of  us  should  keep  in 
mind  that  even  though  the  Western 
States  are  irrigation  States,  all  the  ir- 
rigation work  has  not  been  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  great  majority  of  the  work— par- 
ticularly in  my  own  State;  In  the  case 
of  Colorado,  this  is  true  of  85  percent  of 
the  work — has  been  done  by  individuals 
in  their  private  capacity,  by  the  men 
who  dug  the  ditches  with  their  own 
hands  and  their  own  teams  of  horses, 
and  so  forth. 

We  cannot  sell  out  the  West;  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  future  develop- 
ment, we  cannot  sell  out  those  States  in 
the  way  now  proposed,  and  thus  make 
those  States— I  do  not  like  to  say  make 
them  a  whipping  boy.  but  that  Is  what  we 
really  would  be  doing  if  we  were  to  adopt 
such  an  amendment.  Then,  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  would  penalize  them  for  what 
has  been  a  bad  agricultural  poli(?y  in  the 
Congress;  and  in  my  opinion,  that  is  the 
result  of  two  things:  First,  hij.'h.  rigid 
supports;  second,  support  of  what  are 
called  and  designated  by  the  Congress — 
but  erroneously  so — basic  conunodities. 
Mr.  President,  they  are  not  ba.sic  com- 
modities; and  the  sooner  the  Congress 
recognizes  that  fact,  the  sooner  we  shall 
have  a  sound  farm  program. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  wIU  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  my  colleatrue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
from  a  reclamation  State.  California 
gives  grateful  thanks  to  the  United 
States  for  the  assistance  the  Federal 
Government  has  given  to  the  people  of 
my  State  in  various  areas  In  the  con- 
struction of  great  reclamation  projects  to 
promote  the  public  good. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  an  amendment 
which,  insofar  as  future  reclamation 
projects  are  concerned,  would  treat  lands 
in  new  Federal  projects  on  the  basis  of 
second-class  citizenship.  I  vigorously 
object  to  this  amendment  which  would 
penalize  some  farmlands,  those  in  recla- 
mation projects,  but  which  would  not  at 
all  affect  other  farmlands  such  as  those 
benefiting  by  Federal  flood-control  as- 
sistance. To  be  fair,  the  amendment 
should  operate  on  all  lands  in  the  same 
fashion. 

But  I  wish  particularly  to  talk  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — 


those  from  the  Southern  States.  __,_ 
cially.  I  wish  to  have  them  recall  that 
there  Is  a  bill  now  in  the  Congress— in- 
deed, there  is  now  such  a  bill  before  a 

conference  committee  of  the  Congress 

providing  for  Federal  assistance  under 
reclamation  law.  not  alone  to  the  recla- 
mation States  cf  the  West,  but  also  to 
tho  States  which  my  coUoigues  from  the 
Southern  States  have  the  hcmor  of  repre- 
senting— States  in  other  sections  of  our 
land,  as  distingxilshed  from  the  Western 
States  alone. 

Inasmuch  as  this  legislation,  embody- 
ing Federal  assistance  for  small  proj- 
ects across  the  Nation,  woijld  be  a  part 
of  the  reclamation  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  landholders  of  other  States, 
as  well  as  those  of  reclamation  States, 
would  bear  this  unjust  burden  were  this 
amendment  to  be  adopted.  Before  ris- 
ing and  speaking  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  l>efore  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment and  tacking  it  onto  the  farm  bill, 
I  suggest  that  Senators  take  a  sober  sec- 
ond look  at  this  proposal,  and.  observing 
Its  unjust  implications,  will  Join  me  in 
opposing  it. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Lousiana 
kiK>ws  that  his  able  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana IMr.  Long],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, is  in  large  part  responsible  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  so-called  small  proj- 
ects legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  benefits  for  his  State  and  its 
sister  States,  as  well  as  for  the  western 
reclamation  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  imderstand  that 
tliere  is  strong  opposition  to  that  pro- 
vision, and  that  it  will  be  stricken  from 
the  bilL  I  hope  it  will  remain  in  the 
bUl.  

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  went  on  record  in  favor  of 
that  provision,  and  favored  assistance  to 
the  Senator's  State  and  other  nonrecla- 
mation  States  as  well  as  to  the  Western 
States,  as  a  further  reason  why  he.  as 
well  as  I.  should  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
there  Is  strong  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sion placed  in  the  bill  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  my  colleague.  It  may  be 
stricken  out.  Perhaps  I  am  in  error.  I 
hope  It  will  remain  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  1  min- 
ute to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  I  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  was  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  in  the  Senate  of  the  legislation 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  I 
am  on  the  conference  committee.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  there  is  no 
objection  from  any  meml)er  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Inclusion  of  the  other  31 
States.  There  is  no  opposition  whatso- 
ever from  any  member  of  the  committee 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  other  31  States 
in  legislation  which  will  be  substantially 
the  same  as  that  with  respect  to  the 
western  reclamation  States. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  no 
complementary  laws  on  the  books  of 
most  of  the  States  whereby  such  legis- 
lation could  be  made  applicable  to  thoee 
States  at  the  present  time.   All  the  other 


members  of  the  committee  are  concerned 
with  is  separating  the  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation and  bringing  forth  legislation 
for  12ie  other  31  States  when  such  legis- 
lation would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  EU.ENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  States  to  quaUfy  later,  even 
though  the  bill  were  passed? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  an  extremely 
difBcult  problem,  because  the  water  law 
which  is  applicable  to  the  Western  States 
is  based  upon  the  right  of  appropriation. 
The  water  law  applicable  to  the  other 
States  is  under  the  riparian  theory  of  wa- 
ter law.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  write 
legislation  at  this  time,  in  the  absence 
of  appropriation-right  law  in  the  other 
States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  I  more  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  I  minute 
to  my  colleague.  I  remind  him  that  it  is 
nearly  time  for  the  previously  announced 
visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  KUCH^  Mr.  President  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welxer]  if 
he  would  consider  withdrawing  his 
amendment  and  permitting  not  only  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
but  also  the  Committee  on  Interior  and' 
Insular  Affairs,  to  consider  in  bill  form 
what  I  am  sure  are  the  logical  reasons 
which  prompted  the  Senator  to  offer  his 
amendment.  I  ask  in  complete  good 
faith  if  he  would  consider  withdrawing 
it  so  that  our  two  committees  may  study 
the  problem,  and  bring  to  the  Senate  a 
fair  proposal  on  this  difficult  matter. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
answer  that  question  in  1  second.  The 
answer  Is  "No." 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  HIS 
EXCELLENCY  JOHN  ALOYSIUS 
COSTELLO,  PRIME  MINISTER  OP 
IRELAND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing a  quorum  call,  the  time  for  which 
shall  be  charged  to  neither  side,  the 
Senate  may  stand  In  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
escort  our  distinguished  visitor,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  to  the 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  CTerk  callft  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderaon 

BMUey 

Barrett 

Beau 

Bender 

B«meU 

Bible 

Bf  ickR 

BrldsM 

Burii 

Butler 

Byrd 


Capehart 

Ckrlaon 

Caae.  N.  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Cbavez 

Clements 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Daniel 

DtTkaen 

Douslas 

Duff 

Dwonbak 

Etatlaad 


Enender 

Itrfin. 

Planden 

Fiear 

Fulbrlcbt 

George 

OoldwBter 

Oa>» 

Oreen 

Bjayvleti 


:1 


4 

i 


f 


HUI 
Holland 
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Bruate 

Martin.  Pa. 

SaltonataU 

Rumplu«7 

McCarthy 

Schoeppel 

ITM 

McClellan 

Scott 

Jackson 

Bmathers 

J«imer 

MlUlkln 

Rmlth.  Main* 

Monroney 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Jobnaton.  8.  C. 

Morse 

Sparkman 

Kennedy 

Mxindt 

Btennls 

Kerr 

Murray 

Symington 

Knowland 

Neely 

Thurmond 

Kuchel 

Neuberger 

Thye 

lAlrd 

O'Mahoney 

Watktna 

Lancer 

Pastors 

Welker 

Lehman 

Payne 

Wiley 

llagnuaon 

Potter 

WlUlama 

Malone 

PurteU 

Toimg 

Manefleld 

Robertson 

Martin.  Iowa 

RxMsell 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quonun  is 
present. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Knowland]  the 
committee  to  escort  our  distingxilshed 
visitor  into  the  Senate.  Under  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

TTiereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  31  min- 
utes p.  m. )  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

During  the  recess. 

His  Excellency  John  Aloyslus  Costello, 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  escorted  by 
the  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President,  consisting  of  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas  and  Mr.  Knowland,  entered  the 
Senate  Chamber,  accompanied  by  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Heame,  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  from  Ireland;  Alexis 
Fitzgerald,  Special  Personal  Assistant  to 
the  Prime  Minister;  Charles  Murray, 
Principal  Officer  of  the  Prime  Ministers 
Department;  William  Howard  Taft  m. 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Ireland; 
and  John  P.  Simmons,  Chief  of  Protocol, 
Department  of  State. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  took 
the  place  on  the  rostrum  assigned  him 
in  front  of  the  Vice  Presidents  desk,  and 
the  distingiiished  visitors  accompanying 
him  were  escorted  to  places  assigned  to 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Members  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  present 
to  the  Senate  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ireland.     [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  JOHN 
ALOYSIUS  COSTELLO,  PRIME  MIN- 
ISTER OP  IRELAND 

Mr.  Vice  President  and  Members  of 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  wish 

to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  honor 

irou  have  done  me  and  through  me,  my 

country,  by  inviting  me  to  appear  here 

md  address  you  today.    Your  invitation 

s  but  another  of  the  many  friendly  ges- 

;ures  which  your  great  country  has  ex- 

«nded  to  mine,  gestures  which  spring 

rom,  and  go  ♦ar  to  perpetuate,  those 

slose  and  intimate  ties  which  bind  our 

countries.    It  is  my  earnest  desire — and 

:ny  firm  intention.  Insofar  as  any  effort 

i)f  mine  can  bring  it  about — that  my 

ihort   stay   amongst   you   will   help   to 

lourish  and  foster  those  ties,  so  that  in 

he  future,  as  in  the  past,  there  may 

ixist    between    our    two    countries    full 

community   of   ssrmpathy   and    interest 

!  lotwithstandlng  the  3,000  miles  of  ocean 

1  hat  separate,  but  paradoxically  unite  us. 

The  ties  which   unite  our  countries 

I  prlng  from  a  common  outlook  and  from 


common  ideals,  based  on  a  Christian, 
democratic,  and  free  way  of  life.  This 
is  not  surprising,  as  Ireland's  spiritual 
empire,  consisting  of  many  millions  of 
persons  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  scat- 
tered in  every  comer  of  the  globe,  is 
nowhere  so  ix)werful  as  in  your  country. 
It  is  this  sense  of  basic  community  of 
the  spirit  between  our  two  countries 
which  serves  to  keep  alive  today  the 
older  historical  ties  which  for  centuries 
past  have  constituted  a  bond  between  us. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  we 
see  the  mightiest  upholder  of  the  tra- 
ditional values  of  the  west.  In  the  veins 
of  this  great  people  flows  the  blood  of 
many  European  races,  and  the  Irish  have 
contributed  a  more  than  proportionate 
share.  It  is  not  long,  in  historical  time, 
since  America  was  created  as  a  new  na- 
tion, "conceived  in  liberty."  but  even 
than  predestined  to  greatness.  In  her 
growth  and  in  the  achievements  of  her 
people,  she  has.  however,  far  outstripped 
the  older  nations  from  which  she  drew 
her  origins.  She  has  become  a  giant 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  splendid 
in  her  youth  and  majestic  in  her 
strength. 

I  bring  to  you  the  greetings  of  a  very 
old  nation,  though  one  not  long  emerged 
into  the  light  of  freedom  from  centurie^ 
of  darkness  and  near  despair.  We  are 
proud  to  claim  our  place  as  a  people  who 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  creation 
and  development  of  your  great  country, 
and  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  our 
contribution  has  been  abundantly  repaid 
in  the  sympathy  and  support  which  we 
have  always  received  from  you  in  time  of 
need. 

At  a  time  when  freedom  seemed  for 
us,  at  home,  a  dissolving  dream,  Ireland's 
sons  played  a  significant  part  in  the  at- 
tainment of  liberty  in  this  land  cf  yours. 
It  is,  I  think,  pardonable  for  us  to  feel 
some  of  the  pride  that  gladdens  a  par- 
ent whose  son  has  grown  to  manhood  in 
strength  and  fame  and  good  repute. 

Ours  is  a  small  country,  yours  a  mighty 
one.  But  we  have  much  In  common. 
We,  like  you,  have  a  tradition  of  devo- 
tion to  those  principles  of  freedom. 
Christian  justice  and  humanity  which 
are  facing,  in  the  world  of  today,  a  chal- 
lenge more  powerful  and  menacing  than 
any  that  has  opposed  them  in  the  past. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  al- 
most miraculous  development  of  your 
country  is  a  manifestation  of  God's 
providence,  which  never  leaves  His  peo- 
ple without  a  defender  strong  enough  f) 
meet  the  evil  forces  of  the  time.  We 
see  in  you  a  nation,  magnificent  in  its 
youthful  vigor,  well  fitted  to  bear  the 
tremendous  burden  which.  In  the  course 
of  history,  has  fallen  upon  its  shoulders. 
Yours  is  the  power  and  yours,  therefore, 
the  responsibility,  to  insure  that,  in  these 
days  of  great  danger,  freedom  "shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth."     [Applause.] 

Ireland  may  claim  to  be  qualified,  bet- 
ter perhaps  than  any  other  nation,  to 
serve  as  a  link  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  She  is  herself  an  ancient 
European  nation,  and  her  people  are 
steeped  in  the  Christian  traditions  of 
European  culture.  Once  situated  at  the 
edge  of  the  known  world,  she  now  finds 
herself  rather   at  its   center,   between 


Europe  and  America.  Such  influence  as 
she  possesses  cannot.  In  view  of  her  size. 
be  founded  in  material  strength.  Rather 
is  it  a  spiritual  influence,  which,  though 
without  the  support  of  big  battalions,  has 
an  importance  which  the  Christian  de- 
mocracies of  the  world  will  not  ignore. 
How  fortunate  these  democracies  are 
that  in  your  great  country  they  have 
found  a  happy  alliance  of  the  big  bat- 
talions with  that  same  spiritual  strength. 

Millions  of  our  people  have  found  here 
a  second  home.  In  the  recent,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  distant  past,  many  of  her 
sons  have  fought  and  died  for  America. 
I  want,  however,  to  mention  an  Irish- 
man who,  nominally,  at  least,  fought 
against  your  country.  His  name  was 
Richard  Fitzpatrick. 

I  seek  through  you  the  permission  of 
Congress  to  present  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  five  unpublished  letters  which 
Fitzpatrick  wrote  to  his  brother,  the  sec- 
ond Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  during  your 
War  of  Independence.  These  letters  are 
a  small  Irish  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  they 
have  a  wider  significance,  which  Is  my 
excuse  for  bringing  them  to  your  atten- 
tion today. 

The  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence found  Richard  Fitzpatrick  a  cap- 
tain In  the  British  Army.  As  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Charles  James  Fox.  the 
great  Whig  leader,  his  whole  inclinations 
were  against  the  attempt  to  subdue  the 
American  people,  but  when  ordered 
abroad  to  war  his  sen.se  of  duty  forbade 
him  to  resign  his  commission. 

His  letters  do  not  concern  themselves 
much  with  the  incidents  of  the  cam- 
paign. They  are  for  the  most  part  a 
series  of  reflections  on  the  merits,  con- 
duct and  probable  issue  of  the  war. 

Fitzpatrick.  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, must  have  many  times  listened  to 
the  rolling  periods  of  his  fellow  Irish- 
man Edmund  Burke,  the  greatest  mind 
of  the  age.  and  one  of  the  greatest  po- 
htical  thinkers  of  all  time.  ( Applause.! 
Buike  had  not  yet  declared  the  age  of 
chivalry  to  be  gone,  and  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  man  of  feeling  and  in- 
telligence who  lived  and  moved  in  such 
an  environment  as  did  Fitzpatrick 
should  detest  a  situation  which  made 
him  the  Instrument  of  an  Ignoble  cause, 
"a  situation"  says  Fitzpatrick.  "where  I 
am  obliged  to  be  constantly  acting  In  di- 
rect opposition  to  all  my  feelings,  prin- 
ciples and  opinions." 

"I  grow  ever  day,'  he  cries,  "more  and 
more  disgusted  with  the  folly  and  in- 
iquity of  the  cause  in  which  I  am  con- 
demned to  serve." 

Neither  is  it  surprising  that  Fitzpat- 
rlck's  experience  of  the  American  char- 
acter and  temper  should  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  war  could  have  only 
one  outcome. 

Shrewd  though  many  of  his  Judg- 
ments were,  they  pale  into  insignificance 
beside  a  remark  which  he  made  when 
Congress  struck  a  medal  of  commemora- 
tion of  the  Convention  of  Saratoga.  On 
that  occasion,  he  said: 

There  u  a  greatness  and  a  dignity  In  all 
the  proceedings  of  this  people  that  makes  us 
contemptible  indeed.  I  am  well  convinced 
they  wUl  be  the  first  and  greatest  people 
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there  ever  was  an  example  of  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

I  doubt  if  history  holds  a  comparable 
instance  of  such  prescience.  It  was  this 
near  prophecy  on  the  part  of  a  private 
and  comparatively  obscure  observer  of 
the  scene  180  years  ago  that  first 
prompted  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Library  of  Ireland  and  myself  to  feel 
that  the  proper  custodian  of  these  his- 
toric manuscripts  should  not  be  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Ireland,  whence  I  am 
their  bearer,  but  the  Library  of  Congress. 
I  Applause.  1 

Gentlemen,  today  the  world  looks  to 
you  as  "the  first  and  greatest  people 
there  ever  was  an  example  of  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind."  May  your  actions 
always  be  worthy  of  the  responsibility 
thus  thrust  upon  you.  and  may  there 
always  be  a  "greatness  and  dignity  In 
your  proceedings  "  that  will  match  those 
shown  by  your  stouthearted  forefathers 
in  their  critical  hour. 

That  Is  my  wish  for  you  in  presenting 
you  with  this  gift  from  a  small  nation 
which  is  deeply  in  jrour  debt  but.  you 
will  permit  me  to  .say.  whose  sons  and 
daughters  have  played  their  part  in 
making  you  what  you  are — the  greatest 
nation  In  the  world. 

(Prolonged  applau«e:  Senators  and 
occupants  of  the  galleries  rising] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  there  Is  not  very  much  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  this  body  can  add  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  address 
which  you  have  so  generously  prepared 
and  delivered  to  us  today. 

Those  of  you  who  have  known  the 
Prime  Minister's  background  will  have 
recalled  that  he  is  not  only  the  Prime 
Minister  of  his  country,  but.  before  be- 
coming Prime  Minister,  he  was,  and  still 
Is.  one  of  the  outstanding  la^v-yers  of  Ire- 
land, known  not  only  there,  but  through- 
out the  world,  for  his  great  legal  abihty. 

Further,  we  all  know  the  tremendous 
contribution  the  Irish  have  made  to 
America's  greatness,  and.  as  the  Prime 
Minister  has  so  generously  referred  to 
it  today,  to  our  culture.  Particularly, 
those  of  us  who  deal  in  politics  are  aware 
of  the  very  great  ability  of  the  Irish  in 
that  field. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  after 
hearing  you  today,  all  we  can  say  is  that 
we  now  know  what  Is  meant  when  peo- 
ple talk  about  Irish  eloquence,  because 
certainly  you  have  given  us  a  wonderful 
demonstration  of  it. 

Since  you,  sir,  as  I  know  from  our 
conversation  in  riding  from  the  airport 
yesterday,  are  a  very  practical  man,  I 
thought  you  would  be  Interested  in  a 
little  coincidence.  As  you  will  recall, 
one  of  the  greatest  Infiuxes  of  the  Irish 
into  the  United  States  occurred  during 
the  period  of  the  potato  famine  in  Ire- 
land. As  a  result  of  there  being  too  few 
poUtoes  in  Ireland,  the  United  States 
received  a  large  number  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, and  we  have  been  very  proud  of 
that  fact. 

It  is  significant  that  today  the  Sen- 
ate is  debating  a  farm  bill,  in  which 
the  problem  is  not  a  shortage  of  pota- 
toes, of  wheat,  or  any  other  commodity, 
but.  instead,  the  problem  is  one  of  sur- 
pluses.    So    conditions   have   changed 


since  the  Irish  came  to  the  United  States 
in  such  large  numbers  during  the  po- 
tato famine  in  Ireland. 

Finally,  I  may  say  that  you  have 
touched  us  deeply  by  bringing  the  let- 
ters from  the  national  archives  of  Ire- 
land to  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  was 
an  amazing  prophecy  which  was  made 
by  Richard  Fitzpatrick  180  years  ago. 
at  a  time  when  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  less  than  3  million. 
At  that  time,  of  course,  the  United  States 
was  not  expected  to  endure  long  as  a 
Nation,  even  if  it  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence. I  know  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  go  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  see  the  original  letters  which  you  have 
so  kindly  shown  to  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  and  the  others  who 
have  met  you  previously. 

There  are  other  guests  whom  I  should 
like  to  present  to  the  Senate  briefly  be- 
fore Senators  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  first  is  a  man  who  has  made  many 
friends  for  Ireland  and  for  himself  by 
his  splendid  participation  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  United  States,  the  Ambas- 
sador from  Ireland  to  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  John  Joseph  Heame. 
[Applause.] 

The  second  is  an  illustrious  son  of  a 
most  illustrious  father,  who  once  occu- 
pied the  majority  leader's  place  in  the 
Senate.  I  refer  to  the  Ambassador  from 
the  United  States  to  Ireland.  William 
Howard  Taft  III.     I  Applause.] 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  Senate  has  a 
custom  which  is  very  Informal,  but  which 
I  am  certain  you  will  enjoy,  and  which 
I  know  will  give  pleasure  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  All  of  them  would  like  to 
meet  you.  As  you  will  notice,  they  are 
all  wearing  green  today,  a  few  dajrs  in 
advance  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  in  honor 
of  your  visit. 

The  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  now  would  like  to  conduct  you  to 
the  well  of  the  Senate,  so  that  the 
Senators  may  greet  you  individually, 
[Applause.] 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  was 
escorted  to  a  position  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  in  front  of  the  Vice  President's 
desk,  and  was  there  greeted  by  Members 
of  the  Senate,  who  were  introduced  to 
him  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Knowland. 

Following  the  informal  reception,  the 
Prime  Minister  was  escorted  from  the 
Chamber. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

At  3  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.  m..  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mans- 
TiKLV  in  the  chair). 


PRINTING  OF  SPEECH  OF  PRIME 
MINISTER  OP  IRELAND  AND  THE 
FITZPATRICK  LETTERS  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  104) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
very  able  address  delivered  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ireland,  and  the  Fitzpatrick 
letters,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


and  that  they  also  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  does  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  cover  printing  the  Fitzpatrick 
letters  in  the  Congressional  Record? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  imanl- 
mous-consent  request  covers  printing 
them  as  a  Senate  document. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  also  in  the 
Congressional  Record? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wanted  to  make 
certain  that  they  would  be  printed  as  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  let- 
ter will  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  well. 

The  letters  are  as  follows : 

LprrEss  From  Richard  FrrzPATaiCK.  Captain 
IN  THE  British  Armt  in  America,  to  His 
Bbother.  thi  Second  Earl  or  Upper  Ossort, 
IN  Ireland,  1777-1778  • 

Philadelphia  March  3,  1777. 
Mt  Dear  Brother: 

The  Packets  are  at  last  arrived  from  New 
York.  I  received  by  them  two  letters  from 
you.  one  of  the  3d  of  September  the  other  of 
the  29th  of  November  for  both  of  which  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you:  but  all  letters  since 
the  meeting  of  parliament  were  so  much 
more  Interesting  than  those  of  an  older  date, 
that  they  In  a  manner  engross  our  whole  at- 
tention: the  Determinations  of  Ministry  to 
continue  In  their  present  wise  course  did  not 
surprise  me  by  any  means;  but  I  confess 
the  extraordinary  steadineEs  of  the  majority 
was  more  than  I  exi}ected  after  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Burgoyne.  I  am  glad  however  to 
observe  that  opposition  seem  rather  more 
connected  &  vigorous,  and  I  am  confident 
that  with  perseverance  they  must  succeed:  I 
don't  agree  with  you  that  Charles  went  too 
far,  any  otherwise,  than  too  far  for  his 
audience,  and  I  rejoice  to  find  Ld.  O.  G.  is 
marked  out  as  the  author  of  all  mischief, 
for  which  I  think  he  must  Inevitably  soon  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment; 

There  are  no  letters  here  later  than  the 
10th  of  December  but  from  what  I  hear  Genl. 
Howe  Is  to  expect  a  reinforcement  of  20000 
men  (in  Buckram  coats  I  fancy)  9  British  & 
11  foreigners:  There  Is  not  here  any  one  man. 
who  has  the  smallest  pretence  to  common 
understanding,  that  thinks  the  reduction  of 
America  practicable,  even  with  this  addi- 
tional force,  and  the  most  sanguine  only  are 
of  opinion  that  with  20.000  men  more  Sir 
W.  H.  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  superiority 
over  the  enemy. 

I  suppose  the  Ministers  depend  upon  Bur- 
goyne &  his  army  arriving  In  Europe,  but  If 
that  is  the  case  they  may  very  likely  be  dis- 
appointed; for  If  the  Americans  think  our 
preparations  really  alarming.  I  make  no 
doubt  they  will  find  out  pretexts  for  not 
adhering  to  the  Convention. 

Washington  loses  great  numbers  by  deser- 
tion, and  the  hardships  they  siiffer  are 
prodigious,  which  some  foolish  people  sup- 
pose favourable  eymptoms  for  us.  whereas 
they  are  most  certainly  the  reverse,  for  there 
Is  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  their  being 


'  The  letters  are  printed  herewith;  they 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  originals, 
now  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Errors  in 
punctuation  and  spelling  have  not  been  cor- 
rected. Passages  underscored  by  the  writer 
are  shown  in  italic  type.  Words  followed  by 
|?|  were  not  readable  In  the  original  text. 

The  letters  have  been  paragraphed  to 
facilitate  reading. 
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dl«plrtt«d.  nor  th«  l«Mt  mark  ot  their  doubt- 
ing the  certainty  of  their  own  Buccess;  IX  Ld. 
Chatham  thinks  their  ■ubmlMlon  to  the  Act 
of  NaTlgatton  would  be  a  ground  for  recon- 
clUatton.  I  am  afraid  he  aeea  things  In  too 
favourable  a  light.  The  Act  of  Navigation  I 
am  eonfldent  they  never  wUl  submit  to,  and 
X  much  doubt  whether  they  will  be  ever  in- 
duced even  to  relinquish  their  Independence. 
I  must  now  say  something  to  you,  my  Dear 
Brother,  relative  to  myself  it  my  own  situa- 
tion; As  I  am  extremely  unwilling  to  quit  the 
army.  I  was  In  hopes  by  the  last  accounts  to 
have  found  I  was  likely  to  return  to  England 
by  promotion,  and  I  am  still  In  hopes  to 
find  by  the  next  packet  that  It  wUl  be  the 
case,  as  you  are  so  kind  to  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  ptirchaae,  for  which  I  should  think 
the  continuation  of  the  war  will  certainly 
produce  an  opportunity. 

But  should  I  be  disappointed  In  this  hope: 
X  flatter  myself  that  you  will  not  disapprove 
of  a  resolution  that  I  have  taken  of  resigning 
my  commission:  I  have  the  more  reason  to 
think  y{>u  will  not  disapprove  of  this  step, 
becatise  I  remember  before  I  Left  England 
you  aaked  me  If  I  had  ever  had  any  thoughts 
of  It  upon  being  ordered  to  America:  at  that 
time  I  certainly  never  doubted  a  moment 
upon  the  subject,  from  the  obvious  objection 
of  quitting  when  ordered  upon  service: 

But  as  I  think  that  objection  subsists  no 
longer,  and  as  my  aversion  to  the  war  not 
only  subsists,  but  aubelsts  with  much  greater 
force,  as  the  certain  destruction  it  leads  to. 
Is  every  day  more  inevitable  by  its  continu- 
ance, I  think  nobody  who  gives  me  the  least 
degree  of  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  my  politi- 
cal opinions.  ( and  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken 
In  being  cure  that  you  do.  though  perhaps 
many  others  will  not )  can  be  surprised  at  my 
being  reeolved  no  longer  to  continue  In  a 
situation,  where  I  am  obliged  to  be  con- 
stantly acting  in  direct  opposition  to  all  my 
feelings,  principles,  ft  opinions. 

This.  My  Dear  Brother.  Is  the  real  motive 
that  has  determined  me.  ft  I  think  you  cannot 
disapprove  of  it:  I  have  always  (as  I  am  apt 
to  do  upon  all  occasions)  spoke  very  freely 
upon  this  subject  here,  ft  have  repeatedly 
declared  that  no  consideration  whatever 
should  Induce  me  to  serve  a  second  campaign 
In  the  American  War,  ft  after  the  part  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  taking  with  you  in  Eng- 
land ft  these  declarations  here,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  I  should  make  a  very  contemptible 
figure  Indeed,  if  I  did  not  abide  by  them:  on 
the  other  hand  I  feel  the  weight  of  many 
reasons  both  of  inclination  ft  Interest  that 
make  me  wish  very  much  not  to  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  this  step,  ft  I  have 
the  greatest  hopes  that  the  next  accounts 
from  England  will  render  it  unnecessary: 

At  the  same  time,  though  quitting  the 
army  Is  a  measure  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  pursue,  I  shall  be  infinitely  more 
so  should  I  afterwards  find  that  I  had  taken 
any  step.  My  Dear  Brother,  disagreeable  to 
you,  or  contrary  to  your  wishes.  As  I  have 
taken  this  resolution,  I  shall  at  any  rate  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  soon,  ft  of  hear- 
ing. 1  hop)e.  that  your  sentiments  upon  this 
occasion  coincide  with  my  own.  the  next 
packet  therefore,  which  must  arrive  In  the 
EOiuve  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  will 
decide  whether  my  good  luck  ft  yo\ir  kindness 
will  recall  me  by  promotion,  or  whether  I 
ihall  be  under  a  necessity  of  quitting  a  pro- 
resslon  la  which  It  Is  both  my  Inclination  ft 
interest  to  continue. 

The   OenUeman    who    carries    this    letter 

Yom  me.  Col.  Dyer,  has  Just  got  a  Company 

n  the  Coldstream  regiment,  he  is  a  very  gocd 

ort  of  man,  with  a  good  plain  understand- 

ng.    and    consequently   a   very   determined 

•nemy  to  this  war,  he  Is  the  only  man  in  the 

irmy   that  I  know,   who  has  any  political 

I'rinclples  whatever,  which  he  has  acquired 

:    believe  by  being  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of 

:  tichmond'k. 

Oenl.  Howe  has  in  a  very  flattering  manner 
( leslred  me  to  be  one  of  three  Commlasloners 

I 


h*  la  golnff  to  send  to  treat  with  the  enemy 
upon  a  cartel  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
he  was  so  good  as  to  say  he  wished  me  very 
much  to  undertake  it,  but  that  he  thought 
perhaps  my  political  sentiments  might  make 
me  wish  to  decline  it.  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  see  that  they  were  any  objection,  for 
though  I  disapproved  of  ft  detested  the  war. 
the  being  in  any  degree  Instrumental  in 
nwaklng  the  method  of  carrying  It  on  more 
liberal,  and  less  cruel  to  the  Individuals 
employed  In  It  woxild  be  very  agreeable  to 
me:  the  fact  Is  they  have  reduced  us  to  a 
necessity  of  proposing  sn  exchange  by  re- 
taliating upon  ours  all  the  bad  treatment 
their  prisoners  received  from  us.  by  which 
means  the  prisoners  of  both  parties  are  now 
suffering  great  hardship,  it  Is  not  indeed  In 
Genl.  Howe's  power  to  give  those  In  his  hands 
the  same  advantages  that  ours  may  receive 
from  them,  owing  to  the  want  of  space,  aa 
our  territories  are  very  contracted. 

if  we  can  succeed  In  our  negotiation.  X 
think  It  will  be  very  pleasant  to  have  been 
employed  In  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities 
of  so  many  individuals,  ft  perhape  the  war 
will  go  on.  since  it  must  go  on  at  all.  rather 
more  Liberally  than  It  has  done  hitherto. 
Adieu,  My  Dear  Brother,  I  have  great  pleasure 
In  thinking  how  soon  I  shall  see  you,  believe 
me  yours  moet  sincerely  ft  affectionately 

R.  F. 
P.  8.— I  find  Oenl.  Lee  Is  to  be  Included  In 
the  Cartel,  how  foolish  it  is  to  dispute  upon 
polnta  one  Is  obliged  to  give  up  at  last. 

Camp  vrott  SrsTnt  laLAWo, 

July  5tn.  1777. 
Mt   Dcai  BxDTHn: 

We  are  just  preparing  to  embark  from  this 
place,  after  a  very  inausplcous  opening  of  the 
campaign  for  a  more  particular  account  of 
which  I  miist  refer  you  to  a  very  long  Boar. 
I  have  just  written  to  Charles  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  abandoned  the  Jerseys,  ft  left 
Genl.  Washington  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  having  sent  us  pour  chercher  fortune 
alleuTs.  he  was  a  little  too  much  elated  with 
his  first  tiriunph  In  having  obliged  us  to 
leave  him  behind  xis,  ft  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  him  a  little  rap  before  we 
took  oiir  leaves  by  following  us  rather  too 
close,  the  advantage  we  gained  was  how- 
ever in  reality  of  no  consequence  though  1 
suppose  they  wUl  endeavour  to  magnify  It 
prodigiously. 

Chewter  had  a  horse  wounded  under  him: 
ft  got  a  fall,  but  was  not  much  hurt:  he  is 
most  thoroughly  sick  of  thU  war.  as  Indeed 
Is  almost  everybody  else,  of  which  aU  people 
now  acknowledge  the  ImpracUcabllity.  ex- 
cept Sir.  a.  Osborne  ft  «ur  wise  cousin  Sir 
John,  ft  even  they  begin  to  despond  since  our 
retreat  from  the  Jerseys,  the  absurdity  of 
these  two  gentlemen  is  really  not  unenter- 
taining.  they  are  so  credulous  that  they  bite 
at  every  report  that  U  raised:  though  I  be- 
lieve they  themselves  are  the  authors  of 
many  of  them,  but  this  coimtry  Is  fruitful 
to  an  astonishing  degree  in  the  producing  of 
lies,  which  they  both  swaUow  with  the  great- 
est eagerness,  the  army  Is  discontented  ft 
exasperated  to  the  most  violent  degree  ft 
Btem  to  consider  laying  the  whole  country 
waste  ft  extirpating  the  Inhabitants  as  the 
only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war. 

declaring  everywhere  these  sentiments,  ft 
permitting  if  not  encouraging,  all  kinds  of 
pillage,  plunder,  ft  barbarity,  they  are  aston- 
ished to  find  they  have  not  a  single  friend 
In  the  country,  the  stories  of  cruelty  re- 
lated on  both  sides  are  dreadful,  but  I  assure 
you  since  I  have  been  In  this  country  I  have 
heard  many  more  Instances  of  It  amongst 
ourselves  than  ever  I  heard  In  England:  ft  I 
could  send  you  a  collection  of  horrible  ex- 
amples of  It  that  would  make  your  blood  run 
cold  to  read,  upon  the  whole  the  war  Is 
reaUy  the  moet  odious  ft  detestable  of  which 
I  beUeve  history  can  produce  an  Instance: 

to  talk  a  Uttle  of  myself  you  know.  My 
Dear  Brother,  my  own  affiUrs  are  so  desperate 


that  I  have  always  hated  ft  avoided  the  sub- 
ject: for  though  I  know  how  much  I  might 
depend  upon  your  goodness  to  me,  I  was  sure 
they  were  infinitely  too  bad  to  leave  any 
hopes  of  their  becoming  better.  I  have  even 
found  debu  on  this  |slde|  of  the  AUantlck. 
ft  have  been  obliged  to  draw  for  money  to  pay 
them.  I  imagine  from  what  you  told  me 
remained  of  my  f<M^une  that  my  draught 
will  not  much  exceed  it.  ft  there  Is  at  least 
one  advanUge  In  being  In  this  country. 
which  is  that  one  really  has  hardly  any 
occasion  for  money. 

If  my  circumstances  were  not  such  as  they 
are.  I  ahould  have  hopes  of  getting  a  com- 
pany by  the  end  of  thU  campaign,  ft  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  much  I  wish  to  quit  a  scene 
like  this,  knowing  my  sentlmenU.  as  you 
do.  upon  these  matters,  can  you  conceive  a 
situation  more  unpleasant  or  more  disgust- 
ing? Capuin  Bailey  tells  me  he  has  no 
thoughu  of  purchasing,  and  he  U  the  only 
Lieutenant  above  me  that  has  ever  been  at 
all  likely  to  do  It. 

New  TOBK.  Julji  i. 

I  have  just  received  a  large  packet  of  let- 
ters  from  England  from  Lord  Rawden  who 
arrived  the  day  before  yesterday,  ft  amongst 
them  one  from  you:  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
victories  at  Newmarket  Ld.  Thoa.  Clinton 
tells  me  Dominant  is  matched  to  run  at 
York  with  Tuberose,  I  suppose  you  are  not 
much  afraid  of  that  match,  but  I  am  afraid 
Poor  Dr  Neal  will  be  In  great  distress  which 
side  to  chuse.  Charles's  letter  was  not  ready 
to  come  by  this  opportunity.  b«t  I  have  one 
from  Hawkener|7|  which  menUons  hu  hav- 
Ing  spoke  better  than  ever.  I  suppose  upon 
the  Kings  debU. 

You  talk  rather  despondingly  of  oppoal- 
tion.  but  whatever  they  may  do,  I  am  very 
confident  that  the  present  situation  of  Min- 
istry u  far  more  desperate  than  theirs  can  be 
their  destruction  (as  weU  as  that  of  the 
country  they  govern)  U  Uterally  inevttabla. 
Nothing  can  appear  more  ridiculous  to  every- 
body here  than  the  letters  they  receive  from 
England,  Ulklng  of  the  miserable  sltuaUon 
of  the  Rebels,  ft  of  the  war  being  certain  of 
coming  to  a  conclusion  Immediately,  you 
niay  depend  upon  it.  from  everything  I 
have  seen,  from  everything  I  now  see.  ft  from 
everything  I  bave  collected  from  the  most 
reasonable  men  In  thU  country,  that  our 
poiuicks  have  been  perfecUy  well  founded, 
ft  aU  the  opinions  we  had  formed  upon  these 
affairs  are  completely  Justified  In  every 
particular.  ' 

La  Payette's  project  surprised  me  very 
miK5h,  I  should  have  not  been  at  all  so.  If 
hU  cousin  the  vicomte  de  Noallles  had  done 
It  for  his  own  sake  I  am  not  sorry  he  was 
prevented,  for  I  think  he  would  not  have 
found  It  the  kind  of  army  or  the  kind  of 
service  that  he  probably  expected,  though  I 
suppose  Washington  would  have  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  distinction,  however  In 
the  first  action  he  must  certainly  have  l)cen 
either  killed  or  taken,  as  he  would  probably 
not  have  conformed  himself  to  their  system 
of  fighting,  which  they  have  very  wisely 
adopted,  but  which  would  not  have  suited 
a  young  French  hero  by  any  means.  In  com- 
paring the  two  men  who  wished  to  serve  In 
the  different  causes.  La  Fayette  ft  Oenl 
Bulkeley,  we  have  very  little  reason  to  be 
vain. 

Adieu  my  Dear  Brother  when  I  shall  see 
you  Heaven  knows,  but  I  assure  you  that 
though  from  as  much  as  I  have  seen  of  It.  I 
should  not  dislike  le  meUer  de  la  guerre  at 
all,  this  service  Is  really  so  very  hateful  to 
me.  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  with 
any  degree  of  patience  of  a  campaign  after 
this,  but  whatever  may  be  my  fate  believe 
me  most  sincerely  ft  most  affectionately 
jrours 

R.  F. 
Pray  give  my  Love  to  Crawford  when  you 
see  him. 
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PHnju>iu>HU,  OctT.  2tth  1777. 
Mt  Dbab  BROTHm : 

As  a  Packet  is  ordered  to  be  la  readiness  to 
sail  immediately  I  cannot  defer  writing  any 
longer  though  very  likely  many  things  may 
happen  that  one  would  wlsli  to  mention 
before  this  letter  really  leaves  America,  I  have 
been  rather  diverted  lately  witli  the  thoughts 
of  the  anxious  moments  our  Ministers  and 
their  tools  mutt  have  experienced  from  the 
long  silence  of  their  friends  on  this  side  the 
Atiantick,  and  I  think  the  acoc>unt  of  all  our 
successes  which  this  Packet  wai  bring  them 
will  convince  them  ft  all  mankind  who  have 
been  right  ft  who  wrong  In  their  opinions 
upon  theae  matters;  In  short  their  cause  is 
at  Xhls  moment  Is  so  desperate  a  condition 
that  it  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute  but 
that  the  wisest  meastire  we  can  possibly 
adopt  would  be  to  return  to  England  Im- 
mediately. 

This  general  despondency  however  I  must 
Inform  you  Is  principally  owing  to  a  report 
which  Is  circulated  here  from  the  American 
Camp  that  Burgoyne  ft  his  whole  army  after 
having  been  defeated  have  be<:n  reduced  by 
want  of  Provisions  to  the  necessity  of  sur- 
rendering Prisoners  of  War.  ft  laying  down 
their  arms.  This  they  persist  In  asserting 
with  the  greatest  confidence  ft  there  Is  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  It  true, 
but  probably  that  will  be  cleared  up  before 
I  his  packet  sails; 

If  that  should  be  the  case  I  think  Sir  D. 
Howe  will  find  himself  obliged  to  evacuate 
this  place  ft  get  back  to  N.  York,  for  PhlU- 
delphla  certainly  wUl  not  be  tenable  against 
the  whole  force  of  America,  and  Indeed 
though  we  are  here  we  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  be  in  possession  of  it  yet.  as  the  River 
is  still  theirs,  nor  are  we  In  a  more  promising 
way  of  opening  the  communiciktion  with  our 
shipping  than  we  were  on  the  26th  of  last 
month  when  we  arrived  here. 

The  various  events  In  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  seem  to  us  so  old  at  present  that 
one  can  hardly  prevail  upon  oneself  to  men- 
tion them,  not  considering  thst  you  have  yet 
had  no  accounts  of  them,  I.'  I  was  to  re- 
capitulate them  all  Instead  of  a  letter  I 
should  write  a  history.  But  I  really  believe 
if  the  manoeuvres  of  this  army  were  Im- 
partially considered  (which  I  take  it  for 
granted  they  never  will  be,  Isecause  they  have 
ended  in  disappointment)  thry  would  really 
do  Oeneral  Howe  great  credit  as  an  offlcer. 

After  several  marches  the  object  of  which 
was  to  turn  the  Right  Plank  of  the  Enemy 
we  came  up  with  them  upon  the  11th  of 
Septr.  at  the  Brandywine.  a  creek  which  runs 
out  of  the  Delaware  ft  which  you  will  find  in 
the  map:  Our  view  was  certiilnly  always  to 
attack  him  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able 
to  cut  off  his  retreat  towards  the  Susque- 
hannah  where  be  had  reformed  his  maga- 
zines; my  own  opinion  was  I  must  confess 
that  he  would  avoid  a  battle  least  this  should 
happen  to  him,  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken, 
for  he  was  certainly  determined  to  risque  an. 
engagement  ft  even  a  general  one  before  he 
gave  up  Philadelphia, 

By  a  very  well  conceived  feint  by  which 
Washington  for  want  of  Intelligence  was 
completely  deceived  we  contrived  fairly  to 
surprize  him,  he  had  taken  post  upon 
heights  on  the  Banks  of  the  Brandywine 
where  he  expected  us  to  pass,  about  5  In  the 
morning  part  of  our  army,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  main  body  appeared  before 
him  on  the  opposite  helgbths  and  after 
(klrmishing  with  his  advanced  corps,  who 
retired  across  the  river,  remained  on  their 
ground  without  advancing,  by  which  the 
enemy  flattered  themselves  they  had  given 
us  a  check; 

In  the  mean  time  Ld.  CornwaUls  with  the 
real  strength  of  the  army  marched  ft  crossed 
the  creek  six  miles  higher  by  which  means 
we  came  upon  his  right  flank,  and  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  o\ir  approach  he  still 
Imagined  the  main  attack  to  be  Intended 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  ft  that 


we  were  only  a  small  detachment  from  their 
left,  by  this  means  the  front  he  opposed  to 
us  soon  gave  way  thoxjgh  In  many  parts  they 
defended  themselves  pretty  obstinately^  at 
the  moment  of  our  attack  the  troops  ophite 
to  htm  (Which  were  commanded  by  General 
Knip-hausen  |?|  pushing  across  the  creek  ft 
attacking  them  vigorously  In  front  they  re- 
treated on  every  side;  as  we  (under  Ld.  Corn- 
waUls) had  made  a  very  long  of  (sic)  march 
of  between  17  and  18  mUes.  the  action  did 
not  begin  till  four  o'clock  In  the  afternoon, 
ft  the  night  coming  on  made  It  Impossible  to 
pursue  them  which  otherwise  would  have 
made  the  day  really  very  complete,  ft  prob- 
ably the  whole  of  their  cannon  would  have 
fallen  into  our  hands,  as  it  was  we  took  only 
11  pieces,  out  of  about  30  which  he  was  said, 
but  I  know  not  how  truly,  to  have  had  In  the 
field,  this  victory  cost  us  about  400  men 
killed  ft  wounded,  the  latter  of  which  pre- 
vented our  moving  forwards  to  profit  of  our 
advantage  for  several  days; 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  account  wUl 
give  you  an  Idea  oi  the  affair  but  It  Is  difficult 
without  being  very  prolix  to  explain  It  more 
particularly,  some  foolish  people  were  much 
elated  with  this  event  and  an  Insufferable 
torrent  of  nonsence  was  talked  for  some  time 
afterwards,  such  as  that  the  whole  army 
must  disperse,  that  It  was  Impossible  they 
should  ever  recover  so  severe  a  blow,  etc.  etc. 
but  these  silly  fellows  were  soon  convinced 
they  had  no  foundation  for  their  opinions, 
Washington  still  continued  to  talk  high 
language,  and  their  Principal  Surgeon,  a 
very  clever  fellow  who  was  a  member  of 
Congress.  &  who  came  In  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  visit  the  wounded  prisoners,  a  few  days 
after  the  engagement  spoke  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  acknowledged  the  defeat  to  have 
been  complete,  but  declared  that  all  pos- 
sibility of  accommodation  much  less  of  sub- 
mission was  as  remote  the  day  after  the 
battle  as  It  ever  had  been  since  the  declara- 
tion of  Independency:  before  which  they 
all  (both  Whigs  and  torles,)  agree  that  a  few 
concessions  on  our  side  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  business. 

After  the  affair  of  Brandywine  we  had  still 
another  River  to  pass,  the  Schuylkill,  of 
which  Washington  prepared  to  dispute  the 
passage  with  us;  though  he  made  some 
movements  which  Inclined  us  to  think  he 
was  endeavouring  to  retreat  towards  Lan- 
caster ft  which  we  exerted  oiu-selves  prodi- 
giously to  prevent,  for  among  many  other 
advantages  he  has  Inoontestibly  that  of 
moving  infinitely  more  expeditiously  than 
we  can,  as  he  has  all  the  horses  of  the  coun- 
try at  his  disposal  he  had  crossed  the 
Schuylkill,  it  was  conjectured  only  to  collect 
his  scattered  forces,  with  whicn  he  ttien  re- 
crossed  It,  but  upon  otu  pushing  on  rapidly 
towards  him  he  retired  crossed  It  once  more 
ft  took  post  on  the  other  side,  for  two  or 
three  days  we  reconnoitred  each  other  from 
the  opposite  shores,  during  which  Genl. 
Howe  got  Intelligence  of  a  corps  which  Wash- 
ington had  left  under  the  command  of  Genl. 
Wayne  to  fall  upon  our  rear,  the  night  be- 
fore the  army  moved  towards  the  Schuylkill 
he  detached  a  corps  under  the  eommand  of 
Genl.  Grey,  to  surprize  Wajme,  which  he  ef- 
fected with  all  the  success  that  could  be 
wished;  coming  Into  their  camp  suddenly 
he  attacked  them  with  Bayonets  only,  and 
without  firing  a  single  shot  killed  ft  wounded 
between  two  ft  three  hundred  &  effectively 
routed  the  whole  corps  which  consisted  of 
900  or  a  thousand  men. 

The  next  day  the  army  joined  the  ad- 
vanced corps  at  the  Schuylkill,  ft  Washington 
either  dispirited  by  the  misfortune  of  Wayne, 
or  fearing  to  risque  his  retreat  to  his  maga- 
zines, moved  up  towards  Reading  and  left  us 
to  pass  the  river  without  molestation;  we 
accordingly  passed  the  next  day.  ft  our  rum 
(Which  Is  a  very  necessary  article  In  this 
army)  being  nearly  exhausted,  ft  finding  It 
Impossible  to  march  after  Washington  any 
longer  who  had  his  retreat  now  completely 


open  to  him.  we  marched  forwards  towards 
Philadelphia,  ft  encamped  at  a  place  called 
German  Town  within  five  miles  of  the  City 
of  which  Ld.  CornwalUs  took  possession  the 
day  after  our  arrival,  the  next  day  the  Dela- 
ware frigate  was  taken  which  they  had  sent 
up  from  their  fleet  to  prevent  our  raising  a 
battery  towards  the  River; 

But  the  Idea  of  our  being  really  In  poe- 
■ession  of  PhUadelphla  was  soon  found  to 
be  an  error,  the  Chevaux  de  frise  which  Is 
said  to  be  the  Ingenious  contrivance  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  ft  a  fort  upon  a  place  called  Mud 
Island,  which  our  engineers  affected  to  hold 
In  contempt  but  which  seems  almost  Im- 
pregnable, with  a  very  strong  work  which 
they  have  since  constructed  upon  some  high 
ground  on  the  Jersey  coast  called  Red  Bank, 
have  hitherto  made  It  Impossible  for  our 
ships  to  get  up  the  River;  Ld.  Cornwallis 
siunmoned  the  Commodore  ft  (Commander  of 
the  port  to  surrender  upon  pain  of  being 
all  put  to  the  sword,  to  which  they  returned 
the  usual  answer;  ft  we  have  found  a  resist- 
ance which  was  little  expected  but  which 
seems  likely  to  prove  very  effectual; 

We  Imagined  that  defeat  of  Brandywine 
had  dispirited  the  enemy  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  would  be  utterly  Impossible  for  Wash- 
ington to  give  us  any  further  trouble,  for 
some  time  at  least.  In  consequence  of  which 
I  believe  we  had  not  much  considered  the 
strength  of  the  position  we  took  at  German- 
town;  In  this  notion  however  we  found 
ourselves  egreglously  mistaken  for  on  the 
4th  of  Octolier  a  week  after  we  had  been 
there  ft  about  3  weeks  after  the  defeat  of 
Brandywine  we  were  surprized  by  their  army 
coming  down  up<m  us  ft  making  a  most 
desperate  attack,  surprized  Indeed  In  every 
sense  of  the  word,  for  we  had  not  above  two 
h6\m  notice  of  their  advancing,  &  then  gave 
no  credit  to  It;  by  this  means  the  advanced 
corps  (Which  we  reckon  the  flower  of  our 
army)  were  for  above  two  hovirs  Intlrely  un- 
supported, ft  obliged  to  give  way,  and  the 
enemy  made  a  considerable  Impression  upon 
the  center  of  our  line  where  they  directed 
their  principal  attack;  ft  would  have  pene- 
trated still  further  had  It  not  been  for  the 
gallantry  ft  quickness  of  CkA.  Musgrave  (a 
brother  of  Sir  William's)  who  threw  himself 
with  about  a  100  men  Into  a  house  In  the 
village  of  German  Town,  which  he  defended 
near  two  hours,  though  attacked  with  the 
most  desperate  courage  on  every  side,  ft 
though  both  the  doors  were  broke  open  by 
cannon  shot; 

This  however  stopjied  the  progress  of  the 
enemy's  column  ft  gave  time  for  other  troops 
to  advance  to  his  support,  and  soon  after 
they  obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat,  the  two 
flanks  of  our  army  were  not  attacked,  by 
which  means  the  Guards  were  not  engaged, 
though  we  had  a  column  of  the  enemy  in 
our  front  who  I  suppose  waited  only  for  the 
success  of  their  main  attack,  to  begin  theirs. 
Genl.  Washington  made  a  very  good  retreat 
ft  though  we  pursued  as  quick  as  we  could 
carried  off  all  his  guns,  we  lost  above  400 
killed  ft  wounded,  ft  took  about  that  num- 
ber of  prisoners:  Biter  this  It  became  neces- 
sary to  fall  back  to  Philadelphia  In  order  to 
enable  ms  to  detach,  both  to  convoy  our 
provisions  from  the  shipping,  ft  to  get 
possession  of  Red  Bank. 

The  first  we  have  hitherto  succeeded  In 
having  met  with  no  Interruption  from  the 
enemy,  but  In  the  second  we  have  failed,  ft 
In  the  attempt  have  lost  about  400  Hessians 
to  whom  it  was  entrusted  under  the  coni- 
mand  of  Col.  Domoss  |?|:  a  very  gallant  & 
good  officer;  who  Is  dangerously  wounded  ft 
made  prisoner;  the  attempt  was  very  des- 
perate ft  I  believe  certainly  too  rash,  the  Fort 
was  defended  only  by  3(X)  mllltla.  but  a 
French  Engineer  had  constructed  It  ft  It  was 
too  strong  to  be  stormed  in  the  nuuiner  It 
was  attempted,  particularly  as  the  ditch  over 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pass  was  exposed 
to  the  flre  of  one  of  their  row  galleys  from 
the  River. 
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Sueh  is  the  pr—nt  altuatlon  of  kffalra.  • 
mor*  unpleasant  one  U  hardly  to  be  eon- 
oelTWl.  for  tmleae  we  are  In  poeseeelon  of  the 
BlTer  wltbln  a  week,  we  must  Inevitably 
evacuate  Philadelphia.  If  Sir  D.  Howe  had 
been  In  poeseeslon  of  Philadelphia,  even  If 
the  news  of  Burgojme  be  true  he  would  at 
least  have  been  able  to  say  that  the  object 
of  hla  army  was  fulfilled,  for  I  understand 
he  had  given  fair  notice  both  to  Burgoyne 
tt  Ld.  O.  Oermalne,  that  the  northern  army 
must  expect  no  assistance  from  him: 

What  will  be  the  consequence  of  all  this? 
that  Kn^and  Is  undone  Is  certain;  but  the 
feamlng  out  a  Blundering  Ministry  or  even 
cutting  off  a  few  blundering  heads  will  not 
npmir  the  mischief. 

I  see  yoa  have  got  Sir.  Charles  over  to  our 
Bide  ot  the  house:  Captn.  Bayly.  I  find  has 
purehaaed  a  company,  a  Llexrtenant  has  been 
put  Into  our  Regt.  over  the  bead  of  the  Bn- 
signs  here  upon  service,  should  his  Majesty 
do  the  same  by  me  I  really  suppose  I  should 
have  no  chance  of  a  company  till  doomsday, 
for  If  he  win  not  let  me  have  It  while  I  am 
upon  this  favoiirlte  service  he  certainly  never 
will.  *  I  think  it  would  be  folly  to  continue 
in  the  army.  *  with  your  approbation  in 
that  case  Je  prendrals  mon  parti  la  desuss. 

The  Packet  Is  ordered  to  sail  immediately. 
I  must  contrive  to  send  this  letter  by  the 
Aid  de  Camp  for  should  It  go  in  the  Bag.  I 
think  you  would  never  receive  It.  Adieu.  My 
Dear  Brother.  I  am  vtrj  Impatient  to  see  you 
*  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  meet. 

Trs  most  sincerely  ft  affectionately 

R.  P. 

I  have  referred  Charles  to  this  letter. 

P.  8.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  have 
lost  two  ships  the  .\ugusU  a  sixty  fovir  ft 
the  Merlin  [7]  a  sloop  of  (?)  guns  which 
were  both  burned  the  first  by  accident  the 
ad  by  o\irselves  to  prevent  her  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  perfidious  foe.  Commodore 
Harlewood  (who  was  a  Boatswain  in  our 
service)  commands  the  American  fleet  and 
I  think  makes  no  very  contemptible  flgvire 
upon  the  occasion.  Sir  John  Is  writing  a 
desponding  letter  to  Ld.  Oower.  God  knows 
what  meastires  we  shall  pursue.  I  hope  Sir 
W.  Howe  will  only  think  of  securing  bis  army 
tot  it  will  be  a  provoking  thing  to  lose  an 
•rm  or  a  leg  after  the  game  is  up. 

Adieu. 

Philabblphu.  Januorp  Jtat  1779. 
Mt  Dkab  BaoTHxa: 

I  write  to  you  though  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  make  my  letter  worth  sending,  but  as 
it  is  the  only  means  of  conversing  with  one's 
friends  in  absence  I  think  there  Is  always  a 
certain  degree  of  satisfaction  in  It:  New  York 
has  one  great  advantage  over  this  place  for 
winter  quarters,  because  one  has  opiMr- 
tunities  of  hearing  from  Europe  the  whole 
year,  which  Is  not  the  case  here,  we  have  not 
yet  received  our  Octr.  ft  Novr.  letters;  which 
we  know  are  arrived  at  N.  York,  but  which 
Sir  H.  CUnton  did  not  think  It  safe  to  send 
here  so  early  In  the  year^  one  ship  has  fallen 
into  the  enemy's  hands  already  by  means  of 
the  ice,  in  which  there  was  a  very  valuable 
cargo  of  Stores,  Baggage,  ft  Clothing,  there 
is  always  a  lltUe  naval  war  going  on  in  the 
River. 

By  land  we  are  very  quiet,  our  winter 
quarters  are  peaceble.  ft  in  some  degree 
plentiful,  at  least  in  comparison  with  what 
might  have  been  expected,  provisions  are 
dear,  but  the  prices  are  so  tempting  that  the 
enemy  cannot  prevent  the  people  supplying 
the  market,  any  more  than  we  can  prevent 
their  getting  suppUes  of  all  the  things  they 
want  from  the  town,  Oovr.  Johnstone's  at- 
tack upon  the  Jobs  in  allowing  a  partial 
trade  to  be  carried  on  has  had  very  little 
effect,  for  Philadelphia  Is  now  full  of  every 
kind  of  merchandize,  so  I  suppose  the  tools 
keep  all  this  trade  in  their  own  hands. 

I  fow  every  day  more  and  more  dl^usted 
With  the  folly  ft  iniquity  of  the  cause  in 


which  I  am  condemned  to  serve,  and  if  the 
disgraces  and  disappointments  of  this  year 
do  not  somehow  or  other  put  an  end  to  the 
war  I  really  think  I  cannot  bear  to  sacrifice 
every  feeling  and  principle  I  have  to  It  any 
longer:  I  should  leave  the  profession  now 
with  much  less  regret,  than  I  should  have 
done  formerly,  though  I  should  still  for 
many  reasons  be  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  do  It: 
but  the  principles  and  opinions  of  the  whole 
army  are  in  politicks  so  very  opposite  to 
mine,  (If  It  can  be  ssld  that  they  have  any) 
that  I  am  by  far  leas  attached  to  the  metier 
de  soldat  that  I  was; 

This  war  has  given  all  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  it  the  most  determined  aversion  to 
the  name  of  Whig,  and  a  strong  disinclina- 
tion to  whatever  they  have  heard  called 
principles  of  Liberty,  thoxigh  they  do  not 
even  pretend  to  understand  the  meaning 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and  as  I  am 
grown  a  much  greater  enthusiast  upon  these 
subJecU  than  1  was  when  I  lert  England  you 
may  easily  Imagine  how  much  their  facon  de 
penser  displeases  me. 

This  winter  must  certainly  be  one  of  the 
most  active  and  Interesting  that  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time  In  England,  and  I  can- 
not bear  with  patience  being  shut  up  here 
to  wait  the  event  of  it,  and  not  being  able 
to  be  present  at  so  busy  a  scene;  and  where 
I  think  our  trlumps  must  be  so  complete  over 
the  miserable  and  vile  politicians  that  have 
brought  about  all  these  enormous  mischiefs; 
having  been  a  witness  to  all  the  horrors  of 
this  war  has  made  me  ten  times  more  violent 
than  ever  against  It,  and  I  hate  the  Ministry 
more  cordially  than  ever  for  having  obliged 
me  to  became  a  sort  of  Instrument  (though 
a  feeble  one  Indeed)  of  injustice,  barbarity, 
and  oppression:  my  present  system  of  poll- 
ticks  would  be  to  cry  peccavi.  and  if  possible 
at  any  rate  procure  the  alliance  of  America, 
after  cutting  off  the  heads  of  those  who  have 
been  the  means  of  lotting  It,  but  I  am  afraid 
the  People  of  England  have  not  sense  enough 
to  adopt  so  wise  a  measure:  and  if  once 
America  is  the  ally  of  France  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  salvation  fcr  lu  whatever. 

Poor  Burgoyne,  I  hear.  Is  living  with  his 
disarmed  army  at  Cambridge;  the  Congress 
has  given  Gates  a  Gold  Medal  struck  In  com- 
memoration of  the  Convention  of  Saratoga: 
there  is  a  greatness  and  dignity  in  all  the 
proceedings  of  this  people  that  makes  us 
contemptible  Indeed;  I  am  well  convinced 
they  will  be  the  first  and  greatest  people 
there  ever  was  an  example  of  In  the  history 
of  nuinklnd;  Our  only  Consolation,  as 
Patriots,  must  be  that  they  are  of  English 
origin;  you  see  I  am  a  complete  Enthusiast, 
notwithstanding  which  I  am  not  a  little 
Impatient  to  see  you  again  in  your  Old 
Corrupted  World,  where  I  have  lived  so  long 
that  I  have  virtue  enough  left  to  deserve  to 
live  in  the  New  one. 

R.P. 

Pinuu>BLrHiA.  JfarcA  25th  177S. 
Mr  OsAS- BaoTHxa : 

No  Packet  is  arrived  since  I  last  wrote  to 
you,  ft  another  is  cn-dered  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land. I  don't  know  what  news  the  General 
can  have  to  send,  unless  it  Is  the  resolutions 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  Burgoyne.  Their 
pretexts  for  detaining  hlra  are  not  very 
specious.  Excepting  one  which  I  think  Justi- 
fiable. Burgoyne  has  rather  hastily,  ft  in 
my  opinion  very  Injudlcloiisly  accused  them 
of  having  broke  their  faith  with  him  with 
regard  to  the  quartering  of  ofllcers;  what 
they  have  done  certainly  did  not  amoimt  to 
a  Breach  of  the  Convention,  but  it  has  given 
them  an  opening,  which  they  have  availed 
themselves  of,  for  detiilnlng  him. 

As  he  considers  the  convention  violated  on 
their  side,  which  they  do  not  admit;  they 
have  a  right  to  Conclude  that  he  will  not 
Consider  himself  as  any  longer  boxud  by  It. 
they  have  therefore  resolved  that  the  army 
shaU  not  be  permitted  to  embark  tiU  a  formal 


ratification  of  the  treaty  Is  jtroperl]/  notified 
to  Congress,  by  the  Court  of  Great  Britain, 
this  demand  I  suppose  they  think  will  reduce 
that  Court  to  a  disagreeable  aternatlve,  and 
in  the  mean  time  totally  deprives  them  of 
the  use  of  Burgoyne's  army;  he  himself  has 
wrote  for  leave  to  go  home  alone,  but  whether 
they  will  consent  or  not  I  have  not  yet  heard. 

Congress  have  also  passed  several  resolu- 
tions In  order  to  delay,  ft  I  fancy  intirely  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Intended  negotiation  for 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  they  have 
determined  shall  not  take  place  till  all  the 
diffent  states  where  the  prisoners  have  been 
disposed  have  made  up  their  accounts  ft  are 
paid  ror  the  subsistence  of  them,  the  real 
fact  is  that  we  want  the  exchange  far  more 
than  they  do.  which  they  know  as  well  as 
ourselves,  and  are,  I  believe,  determined  to 
act  accordingly:  We  may  be  better  soldiers, 
(though  that  perhaps  some  Infidels  may 
question.)  But  I  am  sure  we  are  not  so  good 
politicians  as  they  are. 

The  Oallant  Col.  Marhood  I?J  Is  gone  with 
a  thousand  men  down  the  river  towards  the 
Capes.  It  U  said  with  a  view  of  destroying 
some  saltworks,  or  magazines;  It  Is  not  sup- 
posed that  they  have  any  force  there,  but  It 
is  a  considerable  distance,  ft  there  is  no  de- 
pending upon  their  militia  not  being  more 
numerous  than  is  suspected,  witness  Dan 
Burry  |?). 

People  here  are  anxious  for  news  from 
England,  unless  Ld  O.  G.  sends  2(X)00  men 
it  is  supposed  he  must  get  another  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  et  ou  trtmver  Vun  ou 
lautre*  Some  talk  here  of  Ld  Amherst,  but 
surely  he  can  hardly  be  so  Insane  as  to  under- 
take It;  If  he  does,  I  am  sure,  he  wiu  deserve 
no  compassion  whatever  may  be  bis  fate.  I 
have  wrote  no  letters  but  this  because  I  ex- 
pect so  soon  to  see  all  my  friends  in  England; 

If  you  should  hsppen  to  know  if  MoUere 
I?|  Is  in  England  I  chould  be  obliged  to  you 
if  you  would  let  him  know  that  1  am  retiun- 
Ing.  I  really  believe  you  did  him  Injustice 
m  suspecting  him,  the  servant  he  recom- 
mended to  me  Is  the  worst  that  ever  was  or 
can  be,  ft  had  there  been  a  poaalblllty  of 
getting  any  other  I  should  have  turned  him 
off  long  since;  Adieu  My  Dear  Brother,  ra- 
member  me  to  all  my  friends 

I  am  ever  yours  most  affectionately 

March  aeth.  *'  '* 

_  **•  S—I  *»»▼«  Ju«t  been  making  a  visit  to 
Oenl  Lee.  who  arrived  here  yesterday  ft  U  to 
be  exchanged,  he  seems  m  splrlu.  ft  brouaht 
a  number  of  reports  from  N  York  from  which 
pUce  he  came  by  Land,  where  the  January 
packet  Is  arrived.  thU  packet  however  is  to 
sail  tomcMTow.  so  I  must  conclude,  all  hla  re- 
ports were  of  preparations  for  the  next  year 
mals  Robin  revlent  a  ses  flutes  where  are 
tfte  men  to  come  from?  Adieu  Mv  Dear 
Brother    Burgoyne  has  leave  to  go  to  Xng- 


NECESSmr  FOR  SPAIN'S  ENTRY  IN 
THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  "-»«xx 

Mr.  VSriLEY.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
fortunate  today  in  harlng  an  opportu- 
nity to  welcome  to  our  midst  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Eire.  We  listened  to  a  very 
fine  address  by  him. 

On  April  10  we  shall  welcome  to  our 
shores  His  ExceUency.  Senor  Don  Al- 
berto Martin  Artajo,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter  of  Spain.  ^^ 

We  have  recently  been  glad  to  be  host 
to  a  great  many  distinguished  leaders 
from  foreign  nations,  and  I  know  that 
the  visit  of  this  able  official  of  Spain  will 
constitute  another  Important  landmark 
in  ever-improved  relations  between  our 
two  countries. 
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The  Importance  of  such  friendahlp 
and  strength  to  the  anti-Communist 
world  Is  underlined  by  news  from  many 
puts  of  the  Klobe. 

As  we  know,  there  Is.  ^lll^M<lii■>^^J.  a 
tendency  among  some  of  our  f  HmmIb  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 
to  ease  up  on  their  program  of  military 
preparedness.  There  is  a  tendency  In 
some  quarters  to  give  some  heed  to  the 
sirupy  line  emanating  from  Moscow. 

I  have  faith,  of  course,  In  ovr  friends 
and  allies,  but  I  am  particularly  glad, 
nonetheless,  that  we  have  the  strong 
military,  naval,  air  agreement  with  vig- 
orously anti-Communist  Spain. 

The  recent  troubles  in  North  Africa 
underline  particularly  how  important 
are  the  Spanish  tjases.  Progress  on  con- 
struction of  these  bases  has  been  excel- 
lent, according  to  high  United  States 
military  authority.  We  know  that  in 
the  3rears  up  ahead,  these  bases  will  con- 
stitute an  even  more  significant  bulwark 
of  the  anti-Communist  world,  and  a  de- 
terrent against  Red  aggression. 

As  we  all  know,  we  have  had  a  number 
of  distinguished  visitors  from  Spain,  in- 
cluding the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  leaders.  And.  of  course,  last 
November,  our  own  Secretary  of  State 
visited  in  Madrid  with  the  Spanish  Chief 
of  State.  Generalissimo  Franco,  discuss- 
ing matters  of  mutual  interest. 

Foreign  Minister  Arta}o  was  most  In- 
strumental in  the  negotiation  of  the 
original  base  agreements,  and-  he  has 
been  very  active  in  the  efTecttve  imple- 
mentation of  these  agreements. 

I  know  that  the  Ocvemment  of  the 
United  States  is  gratified  by  the  fine  co- 
operation which  has  been  extended  to 
us  by  Spain.  The  four  air  facilities,  the 
sizable  naval  facility,  and  the  all-impor- 
tant pipeline,  figure  most  significantly 
therefore,  as  a  bulwark  against  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

wxLCOMS  spant  ikto  mato 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  hoping  that 
the  Senate  will  complete  steps  to  urge 
the  entry  of  Spain  into  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

Last  year,  on  July  13,  after  a  great 
many  House  Members  had  offered  liter- 
ally dozens  of  resolutions  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee approved  a  resolution  unani- 
mously, and  on  July  14,  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  the  resolution 
without  di:;sent.  Now,  I  am  hoping  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  give  their  ap- 
proval. 

I  had  earlier  discussed  this  vital  sub- 
ject on  June  21  of  last  year,  Congrbs- 
sioNAL  RccoRD,  volumc  101,  part  7,  page 
8804.  and  subsequently  on  July  11,  v(ri- 
ume  101,  part  8.  pages  1C128  and  10120, 
when  I  announced  the  names  of  numer- 
ous additional  cosponsors  of  my  resolu- 
tion. 

Among  cosponsors  of  this  reM^utkm 
on  the  Senate  Foreig^n  Relations  Com- 
mittee are  the  Senators  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capxhast],  from  Montana  IMr. 
Mansftzld]  as  well  as  myself. 

Among  many  other  cosponsors  are  the 
Senators  from  Biaine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClxllaii],  South  Da- 


kota [Mr.  Mranrrl.  MaasacfaiBetts  (Mr. 
SALToifSTALL  and  Mr.  Kkhhist],  New 
York  [Mr.  Ivxsl,  Kentucky  £Mr.  Cuof- 
aH«B)..Aximia  IMr.  OdldwaxkxI,  and 

I  will  not  attempt  io  set  forth  the 
complete  list  at  this  time  because  I  may 
say  that  several  Senators  who  are  not 
now  listed  as  cosponsors  of  the  Bridges- 
Wiley  resolutions  have  indicated  to  me 
their  complete  support  of  it  and  may  ask 
to  he  cosponsors. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of 
State  has.  as  we  know,  been  that  the 
United  States,  of  course,  definitely  favors 
the  membership  of  Spain  in  NATO. 

The  Department  has.  however,  pointed 
out  that  it  is.  of  oourse,  a  fact  that  mem- 
bership in  NATO  requires  unanimity  of 
all  the  NATO  powers.  And  it  is  a  fur- 
ther fact  that  among  these  powers  there 
still  do  linger  some  points  of  difference 
with  Spain. 

The  Department  has  sought,  wherever 
possible,  to  use  its  good  offices  to  help 
restive  such  differences. 

It  has  sought  to  create  a  broad  and 
ever-finer  climate  in  which  Spain,  the 
other  NATO  powers,  including  ourselves. 
could  cooperate  on  matters  of  mutual 
Interest,  so  as  to  pave  the  way  for  even- 
tual formal  Spanish  admission  into 
NATO. 

FEECIOTIS  TOCZ   IB    PASSnfO 

Meanwhile,  however,  precious  time,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  passing.  Spain  is  un- 
fortunately still  not  in  a  position  to  make 
her  fullest  contribution  to  the  Western 
family  of  nations  so  long  as  she  is  kept 
outside  NATO. 

She  is  now,  however,  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  organization,  as  well  as 
having  been  a  member  over  a  period  of 
time  of  U.  N.  specialized  agencies.  That 
makes  it  all  the  more  paradoxical  that 
she  is  still  not  a  member  of  NATO,  which 
is  so  vital  a  regional  instinmentallty 
under  the  U.  N. 

OOVCLCSIOM 

Mr.  President,  we  will  shortly  go  into 
the  Easter  recess.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  visit  of  Foreign  Minister  Artajo 
on  our  return  from  the  recess.  I  hope 
that  sometime  soon  thereafter  we  may 
further  cem«it  our  good  relations  with 
Spain  by  passage  of  this  resolution,  as 
well  as  by  continuing  favorable  action 
on  legislation  involving  friendship  with 
Spain,  both  as  regards  mutual-security 
provisions  and  such  other  phases  as 
sound  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses 
and  related  matters. 


beeaoae  his  time  has  expired,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  3  mimi^fiT  to  those  in 
opvusitiacL 

lyWdlayBHtastofthe 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (8.  3183)  to  provide  an 
Improved  farm  program^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  annoimce  that  there  are 
6  minutes  remaining  to  the  distin- 
giiished  minority  leader,  who  Is  in  charge 
of  the  time  in  opposition  to  the  Welker 
amendment. 

What  is  the  win  of  the  Senate?  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  6  minutes  remaining  to  me.  I 
am  willing  to  yield  part  of  that  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho, 


Air.  WELKER.  Mr.  FteaideDt^  I  deafare 
to  thank  the  riiKting^^tafifrt  minority 
leader.  Some  of  my  ooUeagoes  were  ab- 
sent when  we  were  detMiting  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  idpntifled  as  "3-A-56-E." 
Let  me  say  again  that  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  already  have  received  the  bless- 
ing of  the  distiiiguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
Member  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
Aisle.  During  the  debate  I  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  certain  matters 
which,  in  fairness  to  my  colleagues,  cer- 
tainly should  be  taken  care  of .  I  am 
happy  and  willing  to  do  it. 

Let  me  say  again  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
amendment,  and  it  is  so  simply  stated 
that  I  should  not  repeat  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  it  As  I  have  said,  as  long  as 
the  farm  bill  encompasses  a  soU  bank, 
under  which  the  American  taxpayer  will 
be  forced  to  pay  tremendoiis  sums  of 
money  to  take  land  out  of  production.  I 
think  it  is  utterly  unfair  and  ridiculous 
that  the  American  taxpayer,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Recla- 
mation Service  and/or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  should  have  new  land 
brought  into  cultivation  imder  new  proj- 
ects, which  would  merely  bring  about  an 
increase  of  the  surpluses.  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  it  is  the  surpluses  that  are  the 
cause  of  our  dilemma. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  soislble  farm  bill 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, when,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
with  one  hand  they  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  huge  sums  of  money  to  tadce  land  out 
of  production,  and  with  the  other  hand 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  out  huge 
sums  of  money  to  put  land  into  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  projects 
which  are  already  authorized.  I  wish  to 
say  I  misunderstood  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona,  a  short 
time  ago,  when  he  interrogated  me  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  projects  al- 
ready authorized  could  continue  to  exist 
and  expand.  Nothing  In  my  amendment 
would  preclude  that. 

I  think  now  that  I  desire  to  yield  back 
whatever  portion  of  the  3  minutes  re- 
mains to  me,  because  later  there  will  be 
offered  an  amendment  on  which  I  shall 
be  able  to  speak  more  at  length  upon  this 
matter.  I  had  hoped  the  matter  could 
be  hurriedly  taken  care  of,  but  there  are 
some  very  serious  questions  which  have 
been  raised  by  my  colleagues,  and  I  wish 
to  do  the  best  I  can  to  help  them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFnCER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  not  knowing  what  amendment 
the  Senator  is  going  to  offer,  I  must 
speak  to  the  amendment  before  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  designated  as  "S-S-SC-E.** 
I  am  sorry  aO  Members  at  the  Senate 
were  not  present  at  the  time  the  dtaeos- 
sion  was  taking  place,  bat.  as  was  potat- 
ed  out  by  the  Senators  from  Dtah.  Golo- 
rado.    Arizona,    California,    and    other 
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States,  while  the  general  objective  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  may  be  perfectly 
sound,  the  language  In  the  amendment 
which  the  Senate  Is  presentJty  consider- 
ing has  such  far-reaching  Implications 
that  we  believe  It  would  do  great  damage 
to  the  Western  States  and,  Indeed.  uIU- 
mately  to  a  great  many  States  of  the 
Union  which  will  In  the  future  be  affect- 
ed by  the  reclamation  laws. 

It  la  a  far-reaching  doctrine  which  Is 
enunciated  In  the  amendment,  because 
it  sajrs  that  "no  agricultural  commodity 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)  to  be  In  surplus  supply  shall  be  pro- 
duced." and  the  time  period  Is  unlimited. 
The  amendment  would  prevent  produc- 
tion of  crops  even  for  the  farmers'  own 
use.  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  my  Junior 
colleague  from  California  that  this  is 
such  a  far-reaching  matter  that  it  might 
properly  be  withdrawn  as  an  amend- 
ment and  submitted  as  legislation  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  believe  that  would  be  the  more 
orderly  procedure. 

It  seems  to  me  a  measure  of  this  far- 
reaching  consequence  should  not  be 
added  to  the  agricultural  bill  at  this 
time,  without  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  hear  from  representatives  of  the 
States  and  the  areas  which  may  be  far 
more  vitally  affected  than  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  Intends  they  shall  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  the  amendment 
open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAM3.  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 
The  Lbgislativx  Clxxk.  On  page  1.  It 
Is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  of  line  10. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Praaldent.  my 
purpose  in  offering  the  amendment  is  in 
order  to  obtain  time  so  that  I  can  yield 
ime  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  fur- 
iier  explain  his  amendment,  following 
Rrhleh.  at  the  appropriate  time,  the 
unendment  will  be  withdrawn. 

Before  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
daho.  however.  I  should  like  to  state  to 

he  Senator  from  Colorado 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Let  the 

<  Jhalr  state  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 

irare  has  30  minutes  on  his  amendment 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.     Mr.    President.    I 

;  leld  myself  l  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
llenator  from  Delaware  Is  recognized 
lor  1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President. 
1  ither  extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
tils  particular  provision  before  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiure  and  Forestry; 
s  nd  the  question  has  been  considered  by 
both  of  the  Departments  and  by  the 
c^mouttee.    So  we  are  not  dealing  with 
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a  project  to  which  the  Congress  has  not 
given  careful  study. 

Now  I  shall  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 


ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
first  yield  briefly  to  me,  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Immediate  consldemtlon  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  582,  making  an  additional 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  In  the  chair  • .  The  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  by  title. 

The  LxGisLATivi  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution iH.  J.  Res.  582  >  making  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1956.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.  J.  Res.  582)  making  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1956.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  discu.<;srd  this  measure  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  who  Is  on  the 
floor  at  the  present  time;  and  I  shall 
appreciate  it  if  he  will  make  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  will  provide  the  funds 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  from 
this  day  on.  t>ecause  the  Department  is 
out  of  funds. 

This  measure  was  looked  Into  very 
carefully  by  the  Appropriation."^  Com- 
mittee's subcommittee  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill),  as 
chairman:  and  a  hearing  was  held  by  the 
subcommittee.  I  could  see  no  advantage 
In  calling  a  meetinsc  of  the  full  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  joint  resoluUon 
Inasmuch  as  It  Is  a  simple  one. 

Therefore,  I  have  suggested  to  the 
leadership  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
passed  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
Is  no  amendment  to  be  proposed  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  582) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


INCREASED  AUTHORIZA-nON  POR 
THE  AIRCRAFT  CONTROL  AND 
WARNING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 


1664.  Senate  bill  3453;  and  I  request 
thkt  the  time  required  for  the  consider- 
ation of  this  measure  not  be  charged  to 
either  side,  under  the  allocation  of  the 
time  available  for  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  Clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  Utle. 
The  Lbcislativb  Cluk.  A  bill  (S. 
3453)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  15.  1055. 
Public  Law  161.  84th  Congress  (69  Stat.' 
334)  by  increasing  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  aircraft  control 
and  warning  system. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  discussed  this  measure  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
he  Is  agreeable  to  having  it  brought  up 
at  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Cash  Is  familiar  with  the  bill,  and  wui 
explain  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, everyone  knows  that  we  are  con- 
structinK  what  Is  called  the  Distant 
Early  Warning  Line  aa  far  north  as  It  U 
practicable  to  construct  it.  The  authori- 
zation for  that  purpose  is  exhausted. 
This  bill  has  been  unanimously  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
after  a  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  bill  be  passed 
today.  If  possible,  in  order  that  the  work 
may  go  forward  without  interruption. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority.  The  bill  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  all  parties  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blD 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  «S.  3452)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows. 

Be  it  enmcted.  etc  .  Th*t  the  act  of  July  15 
1»M.  Public  Law  161,  84th  Conn-eas  (99  8Ut. 
324).  U  hereby  amended   «  follows: 

"(1 )  With  respect  to  various  locations  un- 
der the  heading  Outside  ConUnental  UnltMt 
States'  and  subheading  Aircraft  Control  and 
Warnlnj?  System'  In  swtlon  301.  strlka  out 
•$98.552.000'  and  InsM-t  In  place  tbenot 
'•170.  553.  000.' 

-(2)  In  claus*  (8)  of  section  802  thereof 
strike  out  the  amounts  UMMO.OOO'  and 
•«1. 207.902.000-  and  Innert  In  place  thereof 
•530. 5«3.000-  and  ••!,  27».»oa.OOO-  respec- 
tl»ely." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  explanatory  statement  prepared  by 
the  staff  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

PtovnwKo  ADomoNAL  AtrrHoanATioif  rrm  -nn 

CONTINW    CoNSTaCCTTOK    OT  TIt»    DISTANT 

Kamlt  WAamifo  STs-mt 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  addi- 
tional   construction    authorization    In    th« 
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•mount  of  $73  million  In  order  to  Insure  un- 
interrupted and  oontlnued  constructloo  of 
tbe  distant  early  warning  system,  more  com- 
monly hnown  as  the  DEW  line. 

Ttie  DE:W  line  Is  a  chain  of  radar  stations 
located  In  an  east-west  line  across  the  most 
northerly  practicable  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent.  It  is  designed  to  detect 
possible  enemy  aircraft  and  to  flash  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Air  Defense  Command  centers  In 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  the  aircraft  come  Into  range. 

This  Is  a  high  priority  project  and  actual 
construction  was  started  enrly  In  the  winter 
of  1955.  Subject  to  climatic  conditions  and 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Arctic,  con- 
structton  has  been  proceeding  slnoe  that 
time  at  the  greatest  possible  speed. 

Initial  estimates  Indicated  that  the  project 
would  require  approximately  1104  million  to 
complete  the  construction  portions  of  the 
system;  however,  lack  of  cost  experience  data 
In  the  Arctic  area  caused  errors  in  this  esti- 
mate. As  the  work  propressed.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Initial  flgures  would  have  to 
be  revised  upward.  In  addition,  construc- 
tion undertaken  by  the  prime  contractor  has 
progressed  much  more  rapidly  than  expected, 
consequently,  the  Depart.-nent  of  the  Air 
Force  needs  additional  au'.horization  to  In- 
sure that  the  construction  forces  employed 
In  the  area  can  be  kept  busy- 

Public  Law  181.  of  the  84th  Congress,  con- 
tained authorization  In  the  amount  of  198.- 
&5.>.000  for  the  continued  c<)nstructlon  of  the 
DEW  line.  At  the  time  tills  act  was  approved 
It  was  contemplated  that  this  authorization 
would  be  sufllclent  to  continue  construction 
of  these  facilities  until  new  authorization 
could  be  provided  In  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  for  flscnl  year  19S7.  Pro- 
visions for  this  authorization  were  Included 
In  the  military  public  works  blU  for  fiscal 
year  1957 — S.  3122— currently  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
However,  the  committee  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted its  consideration  of  this  bill  and  the 
authorization  now  available  to  the  Air  Force 
will  be  exhausted  on  or  about  March  IS — 
today. 

Consequently,  this  Item  In  the  amount  of 
•72  million  has  been  removed  from  S.  3122 
and  is  being  reported  in  this  separate  bill. 

In  view  of  the  extremely  short  shipping 
and  construction  seasons  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gion, plus  the  urgent  need  to  adhere  to  the 
target  date  for  completion  of  this  project, 
June  1967,  It  Is  necessary  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  esaentlal  funds  be  made  as  early  as 
possible  In  order  that  the  finished  goods  and 
services  can  be  made  available  in  sufficient 
time  to  meet  the  shipping  schedules  this 
coming  summer. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  How  much  money  Is 
Involved  in  this  measure? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Seventy- 
two  million  dollars.  However,  the  bill 
does  not  make  an  appropriation,  but 
merely  Increases  a  previous  authoriza- 
Uon. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
premred  to  yield  back  my  unused  time. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
debated  this  subject  at  length.  Certain 
questions  have  been  raised.  I  address 
my  remarks  now  to  tlie  distinguished 


majority  leader.  Who  was  obliged  to  be 
absent  from  the  floes'  when  we  were 
debating  the  aueailon  of  a  Ume  limita- 
tion. 

Let  me  aay  agahi  that  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aikkn], 
made  the  statement  on  the  floor  that 
this  bill  could  not  possibly  last  more 
than  2  years.  Since  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  has  been  very 
active  in  connection  with  the  upper 
Colorado  Basin  bill,  and  since  there  is 
provision  in  that  bill  that  no  new  lands 
can  come  in  for  a  period  of  10  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bin.  I  have. 
In  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  fair  play, 
cut  that  time  in  half.  I  am  willing  to 
make  it  5  years,  If  there  is  to  be  a  cut- 
off period.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
may  not  even  have  to  use  the  5  years, 
because  as  soon  as  the  surpluses  are 
done  a  Way  with,  nothing  in  the  bill 
would  preclude  us  from  developing  the 
arid  areas. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]  made  some  very 
appropriate  remarks  a  few  moments  ago. 
He  said,  In  effect,  that  there  were  certain 
commodities  raised  in  the  West  which 
would  not  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  farm  bill  we  are  now  discussing.  I 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  using 
the  West  as  a  whipping  boy  in  this  con- 
nection. I  think  the  Stata  of  Idaho  has 
grown  and  blossomed  by  virtue  of  rec- 
lamation to  as  great  an  extent  as  has 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  That  has 
been  due  to  the  fairness,  honesty,  and 
great  Integrity  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  has  not  seen  fit 
to  let  us  down  when  we  have  needed 
funds  to  develop  the  arid  lands  of  the 
West. 

Within  a  few  moments,  I  shall  have 
prepared  a  modified  amendment,  so  as  to 
remove  the  objections  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
WATKiirs),  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatek]. 
and  his  colleague  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  HatdinJ. 
I  hope  the  entire  question  will  be  re- 
solved so  that  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  will  accept  my  amendment  with- 
out a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  on  offering  this 
amendment.  I  am  in  thorough  agree- 
ment with  the  principle  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  objective  which  he  Is  try- 
ing to  reach.  I  believe  that  from  his 
standpoint  it  Is  a  very  fair  approach 
Indeed. 

I  think  it  is  quite  Illogical  to  attempt 
to  take  productive  land  out  of  production 
and  place  it  in  the  soil  bank  as  a  means 
of  reducing  surpluses,  and  permit  other 
lands,  which  will  contribute  to  surpluses, 
to  be  brought  under  cultivation  in  the 
immediate  future.  I  think  the  Senator's 
limitation  of  5  years  will  be  very  helpful. 
It  will  remove  the  objection  baaed  upon 
an  indefinite  time  in  the  future. 


I  urge  support  of  his  amendment,  as  I 
understand  It  wiU  be  modified.    I  eon- 

gratulate  him  for  bringing  thii  sobject 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  for 
offering  his  ftm^nrimpnt, 

Mr.  WEI^ER  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
Bulshed  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Presifdent.  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESmma  OPFTCEEL  Tbe 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  inquire 
whether  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  has  been 
withdrawn,  awaiting  the  offering  of  a 
modified  amendment,  or  wliether  it  still 
remains  the  order  of  business  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
swer my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  by  saying  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  withdrawn. 

At  this  time  I  send  to  the  desk  a  modi- 
fication of  my  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
modified  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    On  page  30, 
after  line  17.  it  Is  proposed  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 
ZTDEEAi.  nsicATiON  Aifs  ntAnrAas  noimcra 

Sec.  810.  (a)  That  for  a  period  of  5  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  no 
agricultural  commodity  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall 
be  produced  on  any  newly  Irrigated  or 
drained  lands  within  any  Federal  Irrigation 
or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized  •un- 
less such  lands  vwre  used  for  the  production 
of  such  conunodity  prior  to  the  construction 
of  such  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Intorlor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be 
Included,  In  all  Irrigation  or  drainage  con- 
tracts entered  into  with  respect  to  Federal 
Irrigation  and  drainage  projects  hereafter 
authorized,  such  provisions  as  he  may  deem 
neceseary  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ahall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  agricultural  commodities 
the  supplies  of  which  are  in  ezoess  of  esti- 
mated requirements  for  domestic  consunip- 
tlon  and  export  plus  adequate  reserves  for 
emergencies.  The  commodities  so  pro- 
claimed shaU  be  considered  to  be  in  stuplus 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
during  the  succeeding  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purpoaes  of  t^ia  section  the 
term  "Federal  irrigation  and  drainage  proj- 
ect" means  any  Irrigation  and  drainage  proj- 
ect subject  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(act  of  June  17,  1902.  32  Stat.  388,  and  act 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) and  to  any  Federal  Irrigation  or  dralna^ 
project  subject  to  tbe  laws  relating  to  Irriga- 
tion and  drainage  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultiire. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WUI  the  Senator 
tell  the  Jmiior  Senator  from  Arizona 
how.  In  this  new  version,  he  has  taken 
care  of  tbe  language  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  CaUfiMtila  and  other  Smators 
have  objected?  I  refer  to  subparagraph 
(c>  in  line  4  at  tbe  original  mmmadmeat 
which  states:  "to  be  in  surplus  supply 
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•hall  be  produced"  and  ao  forth.  Has 
he  taken  care  of  that  situation  with  his 
new  Tenlon? 

Mr.  WELKER  I  bellere  the  Senator 
has  made  a  good  point.  I  doubt  seri- 
ously that  we  hare  done  so.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  raised 
the  point  as  to  whether  the  fanner 
could  raise  grain  to  feed  his  chickens,  for 
example.  I  am  willing  again  to  modify 
my  amendment  to  provide  that  no  sur- 
plus supplies  shall  be  produced  on  any 
land  other  than  for  domestic  use.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
minority  leader,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  that  clarifies  the  point  he  has 
raised. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  clarifies  It  some- 
what, but  I  do  not  believe  It  solves  the 
problem.  Whether  the  period  of  time 
should  be  S  years  or  3  years  might  be 
anruable.  However  it  seems  to  me  that 
tn  any  event  the  amendment  would  have 
much  more  merit  If  instead  of  providing 
"shall  be  produced  on  any  land."  It  pro- 
Tided  that  "no  benefit  payments  shall 
be  received."  or  something  of  that  sort. 
However,  we  are  going  rather  far  when 
we  say  that  certain  people  shall  not  be 
permitted  even  to  produce  on  the  land. 
It  may  have  very  far-reaching  implica- 
tions, perhaps  even  further  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  intends. 
I  know  he  is  vitally  interested  in  recla- 
mation in  the  West,  and  he  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  in  that  regard. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  do  have  many  shifts  in 
populations.  Sometimes  we  have  a  great 
drought,  and  some  people  may  have  to 
leave  one  area  and  move  to  another. 

Those  are  some  of  the  conditions  we 
must  face.  His  amendment  may  have 
the  effect  of  freezing  benefit  payments: 
and  there  may  be  considerable  lot?lc  as 
to  that,  if  we  are  taking  land  out  of  pro- 
duction, but  when  the  Senator  provides 
that  the  farmers  may  not  produce  any- 
thing on  the  land— which  I  believe  they 
should  have  a  right  to  do— he  is  going 
pretty  far.  constitutionally  and  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  LANOm.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  should  Uke  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who 
I  believe  wishes  to  answer  the  observa- 
tion of  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Perhaps  It  would  be 
well  to  add  "shall  not  be  produced  for 
commercial  purposes."  That  might  solve 
the  problem. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I 
offered  to  do  that  in  the  chicken-feed 
amendment. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  I  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Very  weU.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  We  discussed  this 
subject,  and  In  reading  over  the  version 
that  was  sent  to  the  desk  we  noted  that 
Inadvertently  the  sentence  to  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  referred  has 
Jaen  omitted.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
s  trying  to  get  it  back  into  the  copy,  so 
iiat  the  amendment  will  make  sense 
Mr.  WELKER.   Majr  in  hear  It  reMi? 


Mr.  WATKINS.  The  first  sentence  of 
the   paragraph  should   read: 

ThmX  tat  •  p«rtod  of  B  y*an  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  act  no  agricxUtural 
commodity  determined  by  the  Secretair  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  auboectlon 
(c)  to  be  in  nurplua  supply  shall  be  pro- 
duced on  any  newly  irrigated  or  drained  landa 
within  any  rederal  irrigation  or  drainage 
project*— 

And  SO  forth.  The  addition  I  have 
read  was  Inadvertently  omitted  when  the 
amendment  was  typewritten. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  There  we  get 
again  to  the  objection  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  has  raised,  that  the 
amendment  would  in  effect  prohibit  any- 
one from  planting  any  crops  on  his  land, 
even  though  they  were  for  his  personal 
consumption  or  for  constunption  by  his 
animals.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  intends  to  do  that.  It  would 
be  wise  indeed  if  we  could  develop  lan- 
guage which  would  take  out  that  objec- 
tionable feature. 

Mr  WELKER  Certainly  I  have  of- 
fered to  do  that  no  fewer  than  eight 
times  this  afternoon.  I  will  make  the 
offer  again.  It  Is  a  very  meritorious  and 
fair  proposal.  If  we  could  find  a  way  to 
remove  the  objection  it  would  be  fair  to 
everyone. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WELKER  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  has  been  very  fair  in  his 
approach  to  this  problem.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  we  are  not  proposing 
to  remove  acreage  which  is  now  in  pro- 
duction or  take  it  away  from  farmers 
who  are  now  farming  land.  Instead,  we 
are  talking  about  new  land  which  has 
never  been  culUvated.  and  which  would 
not  be  cultivated  unless  we  appropriated 
money  to  bring  it  into  production.  Why 
should  one  Department  use  taxpayers' 
money  to  bring  into  production  new 
acreage,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
authorizing  another  Department  to  pay 
fanners  to  remove  from  production  s(xne 
existing  acres? 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  a  very  fair 
amendment.  The  Senator  has  been  very 
fair  about  It.  It  would  greatly  improve 
the  bill  if  the  amendment  were  adopted. 
Mr.  WELKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  believe  we  have  now 
gotten  to  the  meat  of  the  coconut.  We 
are  not  trying  to  take  away  any  land 
that  Is  now  In  production.  I  cannot  see 
the  concern  of  those  who  might  oppose 
the  amendment  on  that  ground.  If  there 
is  concern  on  that  point,  perhaps  we 
should  look  at  the  soil  bank  and  decide 
how  much  we  should  worry  about  that 
feature  of  the  bill.  I  hope  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  { Mr. 
Williams  I  has  convinced  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  this  Is  a 
meritorious  amendment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  dur- 
ing a  period  of  5  years  It  wUl  be  very 
difficult  on  any  newly  Irrigated  land  to 
bring  in  any  production. 

Mr.  WELKER  Mr.  President  may 
we  have  order? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  There  Is  no  serious 
obstacle  to  limiting  production  there.  In 
the  House  bill  dealing  with  the  Colorado 
storage  project,  from  which  I  have  read, 
there  is  a  limitation  of  10  years.  We  do 
not  object  to  a  brief  limiUUon.  This 
applies  to  drainage  projects,  as  well  as 
other  projects  built  with  Federal  funds. 
There  is  not  any  likelihood  that  during 
the  first  5  years  there  will  be  any  kind  of 
production.  I  do  not  see  any  serious  ob- 
jection to  a  limitation  of  a  5-year  period 
within  which  the  land  cannot  be  used  for 
any  purpose,  because  it  is  not  likely  that 
In  that  period  of  time  it  will  be  used  for 
any  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER     1  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice  that  under 
the  language  of  the  amendment,  the  pro- 
vision applies  to  Federal  drainage 
projects.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WELKER.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Are  there  any  FW- 
eral  drainage  projects,  as  such,  or  does 
the  Senator  mean  lands  that  are  drained 
in  connection  with  fiood  control  projects'' 

Mr  WELKER  No;  there  are  Federal 
drainage  projects,  and  others  will  here- 
after be  created.  We  have  many  of  them 
In  Idaho,  and  they  have  been  of  great 
assisUnce  in  bringing  In  new  land.  I 
am  not  interfering  with  that  at  all 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  WELKER.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  does  not 
Intend  to  apply  his  amendment  to  lands 
which  are  incidentally  reclaimed  through 
a  fiood  control  program,  does  he? 

Mr.  WELKER  Incidentally  reclaimed? 
No.  under  no  circumstances  do  I  Intend 
that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  that 
sUtement  by  the  Senator,  because  the 
statement  Just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  probably  applies  correctly  with 
reference  to  land  reclaimed  from  the 
desert,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  what 
period  of  time  must  elapse  before  that 
land  can  become  productive.  Of  course, 
that  statement  would  not  apply  to  land 
that  is  reclaimed  by  way  of  drainage,  be- 
cause on  that  kind  of  land  production 
can  start  almost  immediately. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  I  foUowed  the 
colloquy.  I  became  even  more  confused. 
According  to  the  Senators  answer  to 
the  question.  In  the  case  of  a  fiood  con- 
trol project  in  which  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  puts  up  all  the  money,  that  money 
is  not  repaid  at  all.  Those  lands  can  be 
brought  in  under  the  Senators  amend- 
ment, and  they  can  produce  crops  which 
are  in  long  supply.  In  that  way  we 
would  be  building  up  a  surplus.  With 
respect  to  reclamation  projects,  which 
are  repaid  In  40  years,  plus  the  10-year 
development  period.  producUon  would  be 
foreclosed. 

So  that  theoretically,  at  least— and  I 
think  this  Is  the  kind  of  a  colloquy  which 
la  necessary  and  desirable,  to  see  how 
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far  we  may  be  going  with  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind — we  can  bring  in  thou- 
sands of  acres  which  are  not  now  in  pro- 
duction, by  a  Federal  fiood -control  proj- 
ect, and  they  may  be  planted  to  cotton, 
com.  or  wheat,  even  though  those  prod- 
ucts are  In  long  supply.  But  If  it  were 
a  reclamation  project,  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  grow  anything. 

Mr.  WELKER.  The  reason  why  I  did 
not  put  flood  control  Into  it  is  that  I 
cannot  imagine  a  flood-control  project. 
as  I  have  said,  bringing  in  vast  acres 
of  irrigable  land.  If  it  would  better  sat- 
isfy the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
I  should  be  glad  to  put  that  In.  too.  But 
I  tell  the  Senate  that  if  the  soil-bank 
proposal  goes  through  as  It  is,  and  we  do 
not  have  some  control  over  bringing 
In  new  land,  this  faim  bill  will  not 
amount  to  two  bits.  I  do  not  think  our 
action  should  hinge  on  mere  techni- 
calities. I  am  offering  all  I  can.  and  I 
wish  the  support  of  both  sides.  But 
here  I  am  giving  everj-thlng  I  can.  but 
there  alwasrs  comes  up  some  new.  techni- 
cal, fine-spun  theory.  I  am  sure  we  do 
r"t  want  it  that  way. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  sure  no  one 
Is  bringing  up  any  technical  theory.  I 
think  the  argument  which  the  Senator 
has  made  would  be  perfectly  valid  as 
to  any  irrigation  project  which  might 
be  before  the  country  in  the  future  to 
to  be  examined  very  clas«'ly  in  committee 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  see  whether, 
primarily,  it  would  result  in  bringing  in 
crops  which  are  in  long  supply,  and  of 
which  we  have  surpluses. 

That  would  be  something  to  which  I 
am  sure  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  give  every  con- 
sideration. But  I  think  some  of  us,  un- 
der our  respon-slbllitles — and  I  am  not 
speaking  now,  as  the  minority  leader, 
but  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States — 
aould  not  consider  it  a  problem  local  to 
the  State  of  California,  but  it  does.  I  be- 
lieve, affect  the  whole  arid  West.  I  think 
it  may  have  some  far-reaching  Implica- 
tions which  the  Senator  himself  does  not 
Intend  to  Impose  on  that  area  of  the 
country.  We  may  be  doing  something 
which  we  shall  regret  doing. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  not  an  un- 
reasonable suggestion  of  my  Junior  col- 
league from  California  that  a  matter  of 
this  importance  should  have  considera- 
tion in  the  proper  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  wish  to  answer  the  Senator  and 
say  that  I  am  getting  a  little  bit  tired  of 
hearing  the  statement  made  that  the 
committee  did  not  conMder  this  matter. 
It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
■Senate  by  members  of  the  c<nnmlttee  that 
they  had  the  matter  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  When  the  Democrats  took 
over,  I  was  bumped  off.  But  I  have  done 
the  best  I  could  to  present  this  matter 
in  the  limited  time  I  have  had.  If  the 
Senate  desires  a  rollcall  on  my  amend- 
ment. I  want  Senators  to  stand  up  and 
be  coimted.  because  I  think  I  have  been 
fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  while  the  first 


paragraph  of  the  amendment  is  read  by 
the  clerk? 

Mr.  WELKER.    Certainly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  30,  after  line  17,  insert: 

"rKDOUlL     nmiCATION     AND    DBAINACK     PKOJCCTS 

"Sac.  310.  (a)  That  for  a  period  of  5  yean 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  no 
agricultural  commodity  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
BUbeection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall 
be  produced  on  any  newly  irrigated  or 
drained  lands  within  any  Federal  irrigation 
or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized  un- 
less such  lands  were  used  for  the  production 
of  such  commodity  prior  to  the  construction 
of  such  project." 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  shall  be.  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator's  response,  I  think  I 
am  completely  satisfied  as  to  the  point 
I  have  in  mind.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  his  amendment  has  no  rela- 
tion at  all  to  drainage  which  is  incidental 
to  fiood-control  projects? 

Mr.  WELKER.     Not  one  lota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  my  colleague  will  yield  me  a  min- 
ute so  that  I  may  make  a  comment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  May  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  both  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

If  I  have  a  correct  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  let  me 
invite  attention  to  what  is  called  para- 
graph (d).  which  reads  as  follows: 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "Federal  irrigation  and  drainage  proj- 
ect" means  any  irrigation  and  drainage  proj- 
ect subject  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(act  of  June  17.  1902.  32  Stat.  388.  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) and  to  any  Federal  Irrigation  or  drainage 
project  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  irri- 
gation and  drainage  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultiire  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  Is  in 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  do  know  that  in  the  State  from  which 
I  come  we  do  have  from  time  to  time 
fiood-control  projects  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  interested. 
We  do  have  public  works  on  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  spends  agri- 
cultural money  and  which  presumably 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Those  projects,  in  at 
least  one  Instance  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted,  are  in  areas  where 
irrigable  lands  are  located. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  approve 
something  which  may  be  Interpreted, 
imder  the  verbiage  used,  to  prevent  a 
farmer  in  my  State  from  utilizing  his 
land  as  he  desires  to  utilize  it.  merely 
because  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  contributing  in  that  area  to  any  type 
of  protection  from  erosion,  floods,  or 
anything  else. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Junior  Senator  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  matter  which 
gave  me  concern  does  not  pertain  di- 
rectly to  my  own  State.  We  have  only 
one  flood-control  project,  and  in  con- 
nection with  that,  the  State  is  paying 
15  percent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  State  is  contrib- 
uting 15  percent  of  the  construction 
cost,  all  the  cost  of  relocation  of  roads, 
and  the  like,  and  all  the  maintenance 
cost  for  stated  portions  of  the  project, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  approximately 
39  percent  of  the  project  costs.  What 
I  was  thinking  about  was  that  In  many 
States,  where  there  Is  an  abundance  of 
water,  projects  are  imder  way.  There 
are  lands  which  are  cultivable  that  are 
made  available.  I  want  to  be  very  sure, 
as  I  think  I  am  sure  now.  in  view  of  the 
answer  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  that  this  amendment  does 
not  pertain  to  them.  If  I  heard  the 
amendment  read  properly,  it  relates  only 
to  land  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  WELKER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  stete- 
ment  may  make  clear  the  reasoning  be- 
hind my  questions  in  this  colloquy,  and 
the  reason  why  I  am  completely  satis- 
fled,  with  reference  to  my  Interest  In  the 
matter,  by  the  answers  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  me  a 
little  time? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Drainage  projects 
connected  with  reclamation  are  now  go- 
ing into  effect  in  some  of  the  States.  The 
pending  bill  refers  to  projects  after  the 
enactment  of  the  act.  We  have  a  bill  in 
conference  today,  and  Part  II  provides 
for  drainage  as  well  as  for  Irrigation,  and 
applies,  also,  to  all  the  area  outside  of 
the  17  reclamation  States,  which  means 
all  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
bill  should  be  passed,  it  would  apply  to 
irrigated  lands. 

The  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers  wrote 
me  a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  under 
flood  control  over  8  million  acres  of  land 
had  been  reclaimed  and  put  back  into 
cultivation.  That  makes  a  million  more 
acres  than  have  ever  been  reclaimed  un- 
der Federal  reclamation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  justice.  I  think 
it  should  have  included  the  others.  But 
I  am  willing  to  settle  simply  for  those 
which  are  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: and  those  hereinafter  enacted  or 
hereinafter  put  into  effect,  when  the 
lobby  becomes  effective,  should  be  han- 
dled exactly  as  are  projects  for  irriga- 
tion or  reclamation  porposes. 
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lir.  HOLLAND.  Ifr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLXiAJCD.  The  Senfttor  did  not 
have  in  mind,  did  he.  including  flood 
eontnd  projects  as  to  which  the  States 
or  the  local  lovemmental  units  pay  a 
substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram themselves? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Tes;  because  recla- 
mation is  in  a  position  identical  with  that 
of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Particularly  where 
all  or  most  of  the  lands  are  privately 
owned,  and  there  would  be  no  conceivable 
way  under  which  the  right  could  be 
taken  from  any  land  owner  to  produce. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  must  remember  that  the  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  projects  hereinafter 
provided  for  by  law.  The  situation 
which  the  Senator  mentions  as  to  pri- 
vate lands,  which  already  have  their  ex- 
emptions, and  so  forth,  is  exactly  true 
under  reclamation.  Three-fourths  of 
the  reclamation  projects  these  days  pro- 
vide water  as  supplemental  to  the  lands 
already  in  private  ownership  and  in  pri- 
vate operation  at  the  moment.  But  the 
amendment  applies  to  those  under  recla- 
mation and  likewise  those  which  are 
drainage  projects. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  amendment 
la  not  limited  to  public  lands:  but  ap- 
plies also,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  to  lands  which  are  in  private  owner- 
ship today,  which  would  be  getting  only 
a  supplemental  water  supply. 

Mr.     WATKINS.    That     is     correct 
Three-fourths  of  the  land  in  reclama- 
tion projects  today  Is  privately  owned, 
under  those  circ\imstances.  exactly  the 
same  situation  would  apply  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  said  exists  in  his 
own   State.     I   know    about   the   Lake 
Okeechobee  project.   I  know  that  private 
lands   are   being  taken  care  of  there. 
They  come  under  flood  control.    That 
project  already  is  under  way;  there  is  no 
limitation  oo  it.    The  amendment  would 
apply  only  to  projects  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for  by  law.   That  is  all  the  amend- 
ment would  apply  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  applies  only 
to  projects  enacted  in  the  future.  I  am 
faced  with  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
river  vaUejrs  not  yet  covered  by  flood- 
control  operations,  and  where  I  believe 
It  to  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  have 
flood-control  operations  set  up. 

The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  this:  Considering 
that  there  will  not  be  an  application  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  use  of 
water,  there  will  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  people  who  now  own 
;>rlvate  lands,  which  will  be  made  more 
%nMe  as  a  result  of  the  flood-control 
Dperatloos,  will  be  able  to  produce  crops 
m  that  land.  How  would  the  Senator 
nxipose  to  deprive  the  private  land- 
>wners  of  their  right  to  produce  any- 
thing they  can  on  their  privately  owned 
and? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  m  exactly  the  same 
ray  as  those  under  reclamation  or  irri- 
catlon  pvojecte  are  regulated. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatoryleld? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  very  UtUe 
time  left. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
Srield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah.  Then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malonx], 
and  then  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  YoukcI. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  the  Senator 
from  Utah  knows.  I  have  been  tremen- 
dously interested  Ln  the  upstream  flood - 
control  program,  which  is  Just  getting 
under  way.  There  are  probably  less  than 
50  small  watershed  projects  now  author- 
ized and  under  construction. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  additional 
land  which  would  be  brought  Into  pro- 
duction in  the  smaller  tributary  valleys 
are  subject  to  flooding  3  or  4  times  each 
year.  As  I  understand,  the  landowner 
who  gives  his  land  for  the  retention  pool 
and  reserves  all  of  that  water  for  his  own 
irrigation  purposes  would  find  himself 
in  serious  trouble  imder  the  amendment, 
because  the  funds  that  come  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  woxild  apply, 
and  practically  none  of  these  projecte, 
which  will  number  Into  the  thousands, 
could,  up  to  this  time,  be  considered 
to  be  authorized  in  any  way. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  projects  can  be 
authorized  for  such  purposes.  All  I 
am  saying  Is  that  that  particular  type 
of  project  brings  into  cultivation  new 
lands.  Just  as  the  reclamation  part  does. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  the  amendment  would  kill  the 
upstream  flood -control  program? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  No;  it  would  not  kill 
reclamation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  not  recla- 
mation; it  is  title  608  land. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understand:  but  in 
the  broad,  general  sense  of  the  term  it 
is  reclamation  land;  it  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  used.  It  is  actually  Irrigated 
land:  it  is  newly  drained  land.  As  It 
comes  into  use.  it  becomes  competitive 
with  other  land,  and  contributes  to  the 
surpluses  in  the  same  aay  as  any  other 
lands  do,  particularly  those  under  the 
1902  Reclamation  Act 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  one  rule  for 
lands  which  come  under  the  Reclama- 
tion Act.  and  another  rule  for  lands 
which  come  under  drainage.  For  5 
years  they  would  not  be  able  to  produce 
any  of  the  so-called  surplus  products, 
but  it  would  be  possible  to  grow  any- 
tiilng  else  on  them. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  raise  cattle. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Oh.  yes.  It  would. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Milk  Is  in  surplus; 
beef  is  In  surplus;  alfalfa  seed,  com, 
wheat,  and  other  products  are  in  surplus. 
In  other  words,  we  would  be  completely 
negating  a  bill  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  sponsored,  which 
passed  the  Senate,  and  which  gave  so 
much  hope  to  the  little  farmers  of  the 
land  that  we  could  at  long  last  have  up- 
stream flood  control  and  make  that  pro- 
gram work. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  My  amendment 
would  operate  in  exactly  the  same  way 
for  those  people  as  it  would  for  the  irri- 


gators under  the  ReclamaUon  Act  If 
a  law  is  to  be  applied  to  one  class  of  per- 
sons, the  only  fair  thing  to  do  is  to  have 
it  apply  to  all  classes  of  persons.  What 
is  sought  to  be  done  will  be  pointed  up 
now.  It  will  be  seen  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done  for  the  irrigator  under  the 
Reclamation  Act  But  we  are  willing  to 
take  it.  because  we  know  that  it  will  take 
5  years  before  any  crops  worth  mention- 
ing actually  can  be  produced  on  irri- 
gated lands. 

We  know  from  experience  that  It  U 
not  possible  to  have  desert  lands  brought 
Into  production,  to  amount  to  anything 
for  several  years.  It  is  possible  to  put 
in  other  crops  which  are  siuplus.  Hay, 
fodder,  and  that  type  of  product  can  be 
grown. 

I  maintain  that  if  the  bill  is  fair  for 
one  group.  It  is  fair  for  all 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
the  purpose  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  assume  that  I  am 
speaking  on  the  time  of  the  opposition. 
I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  not  been  present.  I  know  he  has 
been  detained  on  other  business. 

TH«  PKXCXOKNT  OF  DHaTIMO  BTABIUBATtOM  09 
WATXI  SUPPLY   OM   WESmtN  LANDS 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  not  detained  on 
other  business.  I  am  here  to  debate  the 
propriety  of  setting  a  precedent  that  fur- 
ther western  development  must  wait  on 
a  synthetic  midwestem  surplus. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Then  the  Senator  win 
hear  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  my  purpose 
Mr.  WELKER.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  preclude,  for  a  period 
of  5  years,  the  authorization  of  any  new 
projects  under  the  Reclamation  or  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Act  which  have 
not  been  heretofore  authorized,  projects 
which  would  cost  the  taxpayer  money, 
and  also  thereby  bring  into  production 
new  crops  of  surplus  commodities,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  taxpayer  was  being 
asked  to  shell  out  money  from  the  other 
pocket  to  take  other  lands  out  of  produc- 
tion, under  the  so-called  soil-bank 
program. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  very  clear.  I  simply  want  to  say 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Record  that  where 
we  live,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
we  cannot  pay  the  support  price  and  ship 
com  from  Illinois  or  Iowa  to  the  inter- 
mountaln  States  and  break  even  feeding 
it  to  our  livestock.  Our  .stockmen  must 
raise  much  of  their  own  feed;  otherwise 
they  will  go  out  of  business. 

We  are  trying  to  help  the  Com  and 
Wheat  Belt  farmers  out  of  a  bad  situ- 
ation and  I  shall  vote  for  the  flexible 
support  price,  but  I  shall  not  vote  for  a 
precedent  under  which  the  intermoun- 
tain  States  must  stop  development  while 
taxpayers*  money  is  being  utilized  to  in- 
crease the  surplus  in  another  area. 
V)ur  western  problem  Is  storing  sur- 
plus water,  to  stabilize  the  water  supply 
on  lands  already  largely  under  cultiva- 
tion, including  some  additional  acreage 
to  make  a  project  feasible.  The  amend- 
ment will  set  a  dangerous  in-ecedent  and 
I  shall  vote  against  it 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining ;  IS  minutes  remain  on  the  other 
side.  

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  some  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  Uke  this  oppor- 
tunity to  interrogate  tlie  Junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  on  the  purpose  and  objective 
of  the  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
Carey  Act  lands  in  the  West  I  under- 
stand the  same  situation  prevails  in 
other  States  of  the  West. 

Will  the  Senator's  amendment  inter- 
fere In  any  way  with  the  homesteaders 
who  have  settled  on  the  lands,  who  have 
applied  water  to  their  lands  at  their  own 
expense,  and  who  in  the  next  few  years 
will  t)e  in  a  position  to  prove  up  the 
additional  lands?  Are  they  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  raising  any  of  the  crops 
which  are  in  surplus? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Under  no  construc- 
tion of  the  act  would  that  be  so.  The 
Carey  Act  homesteaders  already  have 
their  land.  They  are  not  bringing  in 
new  land  they  did  not  all  the  time  intend 
to  have  brought  in. 

Mr.  BARRETT.    It  is  on  new  land. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  the  homesteaders  had  settled  upon 
the  land. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  Is  correct  The 
water  will  have  to  be  applied  to  the  lands 
for  the  flrst  time  when  they  prove  up 
on  their  homestead  land. 

Mr.  WELKER.  It  is  certainly  not  my 
intention  that  the  farmer  who  has  t>een 
working  and  settling  his  land  should  not 
have  the  right  to  bring  in  his  land  at 
the  right  time.  The  whole  Intention  of 
my  amendment  is  that  we  shall  not  au- 
thorize vast  projects.  I  am  not  worried 
about  how  many  Carey  Act  people  there 
are  in  the  SUte  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  There  are  no  more  of  them 
in  the  Senator's  State  than  there  are  in 
my  State.      

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  as  many  in  my  State  as  there  are  in 
the  Senator's  State. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  do  not  think  there 
are. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  But  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial acreage  under  the  Carey  Act 
in  our  Stete.  and  those  people  have  com- 
plied with  every  provision  of  the  law. 
They  are  expending  their  own  money. 
They  are  putting  water  on  the  land  at 
their  own  expense.  When  they  prove 
up  on  their  land,  they  hope  to  use  the 
land  for  the  purpose  of  growing  crops, 
some  of  which  or  most  of  which  crops 
will  be  in  surplus. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one  additional  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Those  fanners  are 
working  on  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  previously,  and  will  not  in  any 
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way  be  affected  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  speaking  only  about  that 
which  will  happen  in  projects  which  will 
be  authorised  in  the  future,  and  would 
have  no  connection  with  the  situation 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  Just  de- 
scribed, as  I  understand. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  that  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  WELKER.    That  is  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
am  willing  to  yield  back  my  time,  if  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  is  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Mr.DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
allot  5  minutes  to  me.  in  order  that  I 
might  address  some  questions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ccxnmittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  IMr.  Ellkm- 
on). 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  On  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  on  another  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  so  as  a  courtesy  to  the  Senator,  but 
since  we  have  a  good  attendance  at  the 
present  time.  I  was  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate might  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  legislative  in- 
tent of  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  as 
amended  by  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  address  some  ques- 
tions to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  I  Mr.  Ellendek  ] .  I  am  ask- 
ing these  questions  because  they  are  the 
ones  which  fanners  from  my  own  State 
have  propounded,  and  the  answers  to 
them  may  well  clarify  this  matter  be- 
yond doubt.  I  am  also  asking  these 
questions,  which  I  believe  will  clarify  the 
legislative  Intent,  rather  than  to  offer  an 
amendment,  because  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties in  writing  an  amendment  which 
would  cover  all  the  variety  of  conditions 
on  farms  in  the  Com  Belt. 

The  language  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  supports  on  corn, 
that  the  producer  agrees  to  devote  an  acre- 
age of  cropland  (tilled  in  normal  rotation), 
at  the  option  of  the  producer,  to  either  the 
acreage  reserve  program  or  the  conf«rvat1on 
reserve  program,  equal  to  15  perceut  of  such 
producer's  farm  base  acreage  for  corn. 

My  first  question  Is:  Is  it  not  correct 
that  the  15  percent  requirement  in  this 
section  is  a  minimxun  requirement  in  or- 
der to  be  eligible  for  price  support? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  second  question  is:  Under  the 
amendment,  is  it  not  permissive  for  the 
producer  to  have  an  additional  acreage 
in  the  acreage  reserve  program  or  the 
conservation  reeerve  program,  for  which 
he  will  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  initial  IS  percent? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  up  to  the  Secretary  to  decide 
that  with  the  farmer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  an- 
swer of  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
under  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
farmers  are  not  limited  to  the  minimum 
requirement  of  15  percent. 

The  third  question  is  in  several  parts. 
Is  there  any  maximum  participation 
which  is  set  under  this  amendment  or 
in  any  other  feature  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  there  any  maxi- 
mum participation  as  it  pertains  to  the 
total  UUable  acres  of  any  one  farm? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  only  limiUtion 
pertains  to  the  amount  of  authoriza- 
tion, and  for  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram the  total  amount  is  $750  milUon 
for  each  year's  crop  reduction,  and  for 
the  conservation  reserve  program  the 
amount  is  $350  million  for  each  year. 

Since  the  bill  has  been  debated  on  the 
floor,  there  has  been  imposed  a  limita- 
tion of  $25,000  to  any  person  under  the 
acreage  reserve  program,  and  a  limita- 
tion of  $7,500  to  any  person  who  particle 
pates  in  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  clear, 
therefore,  that  except  for  the  limftetions 
on  dollar  amounts  for  any  one  farm 
or  the  total  amounts  in  the  bill,  a  farm- 
er could  put  up  to.  say.  25  percent  of 
his  tillable  acres  in  the  acreage  reserve 
and/or  the  coi^servation  reserve,  under 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, provided  the  Sjcretary  agrees  to  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  more  than  25  percent  could  be  put 
up. 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 
tlon  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  CAPEHART. 
percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Secretary  so 
desires.  It  could  be  100  percent,  pro- 
vided the  $25,000  and  $7,500  limitations 
arenot  exceeded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk 
was  offered  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  Senator  from  Idaho  time  to 
speak.  Now  that  the  amendment  Is  go- 
ing to  be  voted  on,  which  amendment  I 
think  should  l>€  adopted.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  My  amendment  was 
merely  to  strike  out  line  10  on  page  1  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  It  was  offered  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
time  to  explain  his  amendment.  Now 
ttiat  the  purpose  has  been  accomplished, 
I  withdraw  my  amendment,  so  the  Sen- 
ate can  proceed  to  vote  on  the  ametid- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  The  order  of  hnslnnei 
now  is  the  modification  of  my  original 
amendment    Is  that  correct? 

The     PRESIDDfO     OFFICER.    Hie 
order  of  business  is  the 
the  Senator  f  roe 


There  is  no  limita- 
It  could  be  100 
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jor  uioae  people  as  u  would  for  the  Irri-    I  shaU  vote  agaimt  it. 
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DoM  the  Senstor  from  Calif wnla  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  wlU  sUte  It. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  answer  to  a  prerl- 
ooB  Inquiry,  the  Chair  said  "as  modified." 
Does  the  Chair  mean  the  amendment  as 
modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah? 

Mr.  WATKIIfS.  I  did  not  offer  it. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  did. 

BCr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amrndment  upon  which  time  was  sought 
was  merely  a  teehnical  amendment,  in 
order  to  gain  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  wanted  to  be  siuv  what  the  modifica- 
tion was  which  the  Chair  said  was  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  California  prepared  to 
jittid  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BARRKTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  XNOWLAMD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wjroming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  take  this  time  in 
an  attempt  to  stral^ten  out  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  proposed  modifi- 
cation of  the  amendment  I  want  to 
read  it  and  aak  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  Just  what  the  amendment  means : 

Tbat  tor  a  period  of  5  j—n  from  th*  (UU 
of  enactment  of  thla  act  no  agricultural  com- 
modity determined  by  the  Secrctarr  of  Agri- 
culture In  accordance  with  subaectlon  (c) 
to  be  In  surpliia  supply  shall  be  produced  on 
any  newly  trrlgated  or  drained  lands  within 
any  Federal  Irrigation  or  drainage  project 
hereafter  authorized  unless  such  lands  were 
used  for  the  production  of  such  commodities 
prior  to  the  construction  of  such  project. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.    Then  i»  in  existence  a  con- 
ference committee  on  the  Small  Projects 
Act,  which  is  working  at  the  present 
time.    I  happen  to  be  working  on  that 
conference    committee.     In    our    State 
there  is  a  natural -resources  board,  which 
develops  irrigaUon  projects.     We  hope 
those  projects  are  going  to  be  authorized 
under  the  Small  Projects  Act  and  in- 
cluded  as   Federal    irrigation   projects. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  p\ir- 
poee  of  the  amendment  is  to  prohibit 
anybody  who  develops  lands  under  the 
Small  Projects  Act  from  growing  any 
crop  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
declares  to  be  in  surplus  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  WELKER.   For  a  period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  RARRETT.  For  a  period  of  5 
years? 

Mr.  WELKER.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Then  that  means  one 
of  two  things:  either  they  could  not  de- 
velop the  small  projects;  or,  second,  they 
could  not  grow  anything  on  the  «n»ftll 
projects. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

Tha  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  itself  to  the 


Senator  from  Wyoming,  so  that  he  may 
yield.        

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognised  for 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  CaUfomia.  Now  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  5  years  will  be- 
gin with  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  All 
projects  thereafter  authorized  could  be- 
gin using  the  water  on  their  lands  under 
drainage  or  irrigation  within  5  years 
from  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bilL  But  it  will  take  4  or  5  years  to 
construct  many  of  the  projects.  So 
many  of  them  would  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No.  Mr.  President:  I 
beg  to  differ  with  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Insofar  as  Wyoming  is  concerned,  many 
of  these  projects  are  already  under  con- 
struction, and  are  waiting  for  the  Small 
Projects  Act  to  be  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  so  they  can  comply  with  that  act. 
The  lands  can  be  put  under  irrigation 
in  less  than  1  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARRETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Why  should  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  when  acting 
by  means  of  one  agency,  authorize  proj- 
ects which  will  bring  into  production 
milUons  of  acres  of  land  to  be  used  for 
the  raising  of  agricultural  products 
which  already  are  in  surplus  supply, 
when  at  the  same  time  we  are  approving 
a  soil  bank  in  connection  with  which  we 
shall  pay  more  than  $40  or  $50  an  acre 
to  farmers  to  take  existing  agricultural 
land  out  of  production?  Such  a  pro- 
cedure simply  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  Is  in- 
creasing at  the  present  time  at  a  terrific 
rate,  and  the  time  may  come  in  the  very 
near  future  when  we  shall  need  to  raise 
crops  on  this  land. 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS.  That  may  be:  but 
In  that  event  his  amendment  will  be 
nonoperative.  because  then  we  would  not 
have  a  surplus  of  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  But  It  is  wholly  in- 
equitable to  say  to  those  who  have  been 
developing  these  lands,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  them  into  production 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  expired. 

FED   TO    UVS- 
PaSCEDKNT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Hke  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is 
another  feature  to  this  situation  that 
would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent: 
Our  section  of  tlie  country  is  1.500  miles 
from  the  areas  where  the  surplus  CTXxpa 
arc  being  produced. 


suTPOBT  raics  obaim  camnot 
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We  cannot  boy  those  larplus  grain 
crops  and  ship  them  to  our  Western 
States  azMl  feed  the  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs 
atul  break  even.  Surplus  crops  are  not 
being  produced  in  my  State,  for  ex- 
ample. 

I  shall  vote  for  Secretary  Benson's 
flexible  price-support  bill,  which  he  fa- 
vors t>ecause  he  is  buried  under  the  stir- 
plus  and  Is  trying  to  do  something 
about  it. 

The  principle  of  guaranteetaig  a  profit 
on  something  of  which  there  is  an  an- 
nual surplus  production  is  wrong,  but 
World  War  n  created  a  situation  which 
must  be  met  and  I  believe  the  Seeretary 
is  doing  everything  he  knows  how  to  meet 
it. 

Mr.  Benson  says  he  is  trying  to  sell  at 
world  prices  and  to  give  away  large  qiuin- 
tities  of  surplus  crops.  But  when  he 
gives  it  away  to  foreign  coimtries  he 
takes  the  market  away  from  other  for- 
eign countries  already  furnishing  such 
markets. 

He  trades  the  surplus  grain  for  for- 
eign minerals  and  closes  the  mines  In 
this  country.  So  be  is  Just  shifting  the 
weight  around. 

Many  Government  ofBcials  do  not  un- 
derstand that  the  western  areas  cannot 
pay  the  support  price  and  feed  the  grain, 
neither  could  the  Middle  or  Eastern 
States  pay  a  support  price  for  western 
grain  and  feed  it  to  their  livestock. 

If  this  precedent  is  once  established 
that  no  further  western  development 
may  be  undertaken  as  long  as  there  is  a 
surplus  of  grain  in  the  Central  SUtes. 
that  will  be  the  end  of  such  develop- 
ment— t)ecause  there  will  be  no  end  to 
the  surplus  at  the  support  price. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MALONE.    I  am  glad  to  yiekl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  amendment 
applies  to  irrigation  projects,  which 
could  be  in  Delaware  or  in  any  other 
SUte  of  the  Union.  In  fact,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  is  wholly  out  of  line 
when  he  says  that  Nevada  Is  so  far  from 
the  breadbasket  in  the  Midwest  that  it 
cannot  obtain  the  grain.  When  we  are 
shipping  grain  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  oceans,  and  giving  it  away  in  foreign 
lands,  of  course,  the  grain  can  be  shipped 
to  any  State  in  the  Union. 

B4r.  MALONE.  But  we  only  give  the 
grain  to  the  foreigners — none  is  given  to 
the  cattle,  sheep,  or  hog  feeders  in  this 
country.  The  livestock  men  in  the  West 
cannot  pay  the  support  price  for  the 
grain,  and  feed  It  to  their  cattle,  sheep, 
or  hogs  and  break  even.  If  they  paid 
the  support  price  for  that  grain,  they 
would  lose  50  cents  a  day  on  every  steer 
In  the  feed  lot. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
say.  in  the  faU  of  1954.  that  grain 
would  be  sold  in  designated  disaster 
areas  at  a  reduced  price— but  after  the 
ranchers  had  made  such  purchases  they 
sent  investigators  there  and  in  all  cases 
when  it  was  found  that  these  men  were 
able  to  borrow  enough  money  to  pay  the 
full  support  price  they  sent  them  a  bill 
for  the  difference.  It  developed  they 
had  to  be  broke  as  well  as  in  a  disaster 
area  to  get  the  reduced  price. 
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The  PRESnUNQ  OFFICER.  AH 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Waucnl.  (Putting  the 
question.  1    The  "noes"  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Bir.  President.  I  call 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 


SCHOOL  MILK  AND  BRUCELLOSIS- 
ERADICATION  PROGRAMS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY  and  Mr.  CURTIS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 
There  is  a  privileged  matter  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President^  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  privileged  matter  at  the  desk: 
it  is  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8320. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Let  me  ask  about 
this  matter.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  EU-ENDER.  It  is  the  conference 
report  on  H.  R.  8320.  the  so-called 
school-milk  and  brucellosis  bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  have  requested  that 
the  absence  of  a  que  rum  be  suggested 
when  that  conference  report  is  ready 
for  our  consideration.  So  I  now  desire  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
to  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  required  therefor  not  be  charged 
to  either  side,  in  connection  with  our 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  it  wUl  toke  any 
great  length  of  time  for  us  to  act  on 
the  conference  reporr;,  I  shall  postpone 
my  request  that  it  l)e  brought  up. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  However,  a  num- 
ber of  requests  have  been  made  of  me 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  be- 
fore the  conference  report  is  considered 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     Very  well. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
there  may  be  a  quorum  call,  without 
charging  to  either  side  the  time  required 
for  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  time  required  for  the  quorum 
call  be  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  No:  I  would  not 
wish  to  have  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa taken  from  hl;j  feet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?   Without  objection 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Oklalioma  been  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  submitting  an 
amendment? 

CII 302 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFiC'kK.  Tlie 
SenatM*  from  Oklahoma  has  been  rec- 
ognised: he  has  not  yet  steted  his  pur- 
pose m  seddng  reoognitlon. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  yet  submitted  an  amendment. 
However,  as  I  understand.  I  was  recog- 
nised when  I  addressed  the  Chair  as 
acting  majority  leader. 

I  was  not  aware  that  any  other  ar- 
rangement had  been  made:  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  Senator  from  Nebitiska 
wished  to  submit  an  amendment  at  this 
time. 

However,  since  I  now  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  desires  to 
submit  an  amendment  at  this  time,  I 
shall  surrender  the  recognition  the  Chair 
has  extended  to  me;  and  I  request  that 
I  be  recognized  following  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cua- 
nsl.  in  submitting  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  in  that  request.  I  did  not  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  fn»n  Ne- 
braska was  on  his  feet,  seeking  recog- 
nition. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  still  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
there  may  be  a  quorum  call,  prior  to 
the  presentation  of  the  privileged  mat- 
ter to  which  reference  has  been  made; 
and  I  ask  that  the  time  required  for 
the  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side.  and.  also,  that  thtf  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  at  this  time 
shall  not  cause  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  to  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor,  but  that,  instead,  after  our 
action  on  the  privileged  matter  has  been 
completed,  he  then  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  having  been 
suggested,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8320)  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  special  school  milk  program  and  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  eoding  June  30.  1956.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  report  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  ooininltte«  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiues  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8330)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  special  school  milk  program  and  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  for  the  fiacal 
year  ending  June  30.  1950.  having  met  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rae- 
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and  do  >*i«««nnvtTwl  to  tbrir 
Uve  Houaaa  as  foUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  to  the  title 
of  the  bin. 

AixsH  J.  Bxcmm. 

OUM  D.  JOHXSTOM. 

SpissiiKo  L.  HotxaMs. 

HILTON   R.   TOUNQ, 

JfaiM^ers  on  the  Purt  of  the  SenuU. 

HAaOLO  D.  COOLKT, 
W.  B.  POAGX. 

T.  8.  ABnutxTHr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  i7o«M^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  oa  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  care  to  engage  in  any  extended  de- 
bate on  this  subject  We  had  quite  an 
extensive  debate  yesterday,  and  covered 
all  phases  of  the  subject  most  thor- 
oughly. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  met. 
as  I  said  I  would  try  to  have  them  meet, 
this  afternoon  instead  of  this  morning 
at  11  o'clock.  The  Senate  conferees  re- 
ceded from  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  is,  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  and  the 
special  school  milk  program. 

The  approval  of  this  conference  re- 
port will  mean  that  additional  money, 
to  the  extent  of  $2  million  will  be  pro- 
vided to  carry  on  the  brucellosis  eradi- 
cation program,  and  $10  million  addi- 
tional for  the  school  milk  program,  up  to 
June  30,  1956.  That  is  what  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  only  procedure  under  which 
funds  can  t>e  provided  to  carry  out  the 
two  programs  through  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  Is  through  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report,  as  I  suggested 
yesterday.  Failure  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report  will  simply  prolong  the  dttsd- 
lock  indefinitely,  and  may  bring  about 
a  shutdown  of  both  programs  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  U  my  de- 
sire to  make  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  to  the  conferees  with 
instructions  to  the  Senate  conferees  to 
insist  on  the  Senate  amendments.  I  am 
asking  the  advice  of  the  Chair  as  to  the 
propriety  of  such  a  motion,  and  whether 
the  motion  I  am  about  to  make  would  be 
in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  such  a  motion 
would  be  in  order. 

BCr.  HICKENLOOPE31.  Then.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  conference 
report  l>e  recommitted  to  the  conferees 
with  instructions  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  insist  on  all  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  utterly  simple 
IVoUem.  Tlie  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has.  twice  within  the  past  4  weeks, 
pan'yfi  unanimously,  so  far  as  I  know,  oo 
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the  proposal  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
brucelloeis  eradication  program  and  the 
•chool  milk  program,  and  the  provision 
of  extra  money,  aa  provided  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Teaterday  we  had  a  long  debate  on 
the  question  of  inserting  that  same  pro- 
vision in  the  farm  bill.  I  am  advised  by 
Members  of  the  House  today  that  there 
was  considerable  discussion  on  the  door 
of  the  House,  and.  while,  of  course,  I 
could  not  say  absolutely,  until  the  vote 
came,  that  such  a  thing  would  happen. 
the  likelihood  is  that  if  the  House  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  2-year 
extension,  it  would  be  unanimously 
passed,  and  that  the  Senate  amendments 
would  be  unanimously  accepted. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  House  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  the  ques- 
tion because  of  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  House  conferees  to  meet,  until  this 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. I  disagree  with  them.  They 
have  their  responsibilities  and  their  atti- 
tudes. However,  there  have  been  two 
unanimous  expressions  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate.  One  was  about  25  or  26  days 
ago,  when  we  unanimously  approved  the 
2-year  extension  of  the  brucellosis  eradi- 
cation program  and  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. No  later  than  yesterday,  by  a 
vote  of  89  to  0.  as  I  recall — at  least,  it  was 
unanimoxis  consent  so  far  as  Senators 
who  were  present  were  concerned — we 
again  approved  the  2-year  extension  of 
these  programs.  If  there  is  anything 
that  makes  assurance  doubly  sure  that 
the  Senate  is  unanimous  in  its  determi- 
nation to  have  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
brucellosis  program  and  the  school  milk 
program,  with  added  money,  it  Is  those 
two  votes. 

I  therefore  am  a  little  disturbed  by  the 
expedition  with  which  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, or  a  majority  of  them,  capitulated 
to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
conferees.  Two  of  them  did  not  sign  the 
report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  a  moment 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield.  Especially  when 
It  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  that  if  they 
will  give  the  House  a  chance  to  vote,  the 
House  will  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ment immediately.  This  is  the  time  to 
do  it  If  we  vote  to  recommit  with 
instructions,  as  I  have  moved,  and  if  it 
Is  submitted  to  the  House,  it  will  be 
passed  within  minutes  after  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  carry  out  the  plan  I  out- 
Uned  to  the  Senate  yesterday.  Frankly, 
I  am  surprised  and  I  am  disappointed 
that  all  of  the  House  conferees  did  not 
sign  this  conference  report,  inasmuch 
aa  we  are  adopting  their  own  bill.  I 
shall  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  if  he 
feels  he  can  account  for  the  refusal  of 
two  House  conferees  to  embrace  their 
own  proposal?  Those  men  have  failed 
to  sign  this  conference  report,  even 
though  we  are  accepting  their  own  bill 
Talk  about  politics. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  would  as 
soon  talk  about  poliUcs,  except  that  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  do  so.  We  talked  a  Uttle  about  poU- 
tics  yesterday,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
need  to  plow  that  ground  again  today. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  did  exactly  what  he  said  he 
would  do  yesterday.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  a  man  of  his  word.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  him.  I  knew 
he  would  make  every  attempt  to  call  a 
conference. 
Bir.  ELLENDER.  Tes:  I  did. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  did  get  a 
conference  together. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  And  if  the  Senator 
will  look  at  the  Rscoro  of  yesterday  he 
wiU  note  what  I  said  would  have  to  be 
done  in  order  for  us  to  obtain  sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  the  bru- 
cellosis program  and  the  school  milk 
program  through  June  30  of  this  year. 
The  identical  proposal  that  I  outlined 
to  the  Senate  yesterday  is  what  I  pro- 
posed to  the  conferees  this  afternoon, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  voted 
in  the  affirmative.  That  is  why  we  have 
the  conference  report  before  us  today. 
I  repeat  that  if  the  Senate  desires  to 
provide  funds  to  carry  on  the  brucel- 
losis program  and  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram until  June  30.  we  had  better  vote 
for  the  conference  report. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Although  the 
Senator  does  not  so  intend  it.  that  will 
be  interpreted  as  a  threat  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     As  what? 
Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.    As  a  threat 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  may 
interpret  it  as  a  threat  If  he  wishes  to 
do  so.  The  point  is  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees voted  to  recede  from  the  Senate 
amendments.  I  want  to  remind  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa  that  when  this  matter 
came  up  last  January,  soon  after  Con- 
gress met.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  us  a  message  on  farm  legis- 
lation, and  he  suggested  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  brucellosis  program,  author- 
izing $20  million  a  year,  and  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  school  milk  program. 
of  $75  million  a  year.  Immediately 
thereafter  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  AxkxnI  and  others 
introduced  bills  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  measures  were  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

I  called  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  told  him  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  already  acted  upon  a 
similar  program,  and  that  if  we  refused 
to  act  on  their  bill,  but  passed  a  Senate 
bill,  the  House  would  doubtless  sit  on  our 
bill.  So  I  told  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont—and I  am  sure  he  will  recall  this 
conversation— that  I  thought  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  matter,  in  an  effort  to 
carry  the  two  programs  forward  through 
June  30,  was  for  me  to  see  the  House 
Members  and  ask  them  to  pass  and  send 
us  a  bill  to  extend  the  programs  untU 
June  30  of  this  year.    That  was  done. 

However,  when  the  House  bUl  came 
before  the  committee,  instead  of  the 
committee  taking  the  House  bill  as  it 
came  to  us,  and  as  I  had  suggested  it  be 


prepared  on  the  House  side,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  other  Senators  in- 
sisted that  we  add  a  2-year  program  to 
the  House  bill.  I  will  sUte  that  I  did 
not  have  authority  from  the  full  com- 
mittee to  suggest  to  the  House  as  I  have 
Just  outlined,  but  I  did  it  in  good  faith, 
and  I  did  it  with  a  view  of  trying  to  ob- 
tain approval  of  the  funds  necessary  for 
a  continued  brucellosis  program  and  a 
school  milk  program  through  June  30. 

I  wish  to  give  assurance  to  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa  that  if  perchance  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  makes  the 
mistake  of  vetoing  the  omnibus  farm 
bill.  I  shall  be  in  the  forefront  of  those 
endeavoring  to  get  another  bill  passed 
to  carry  out  the  2-year  program,  because 
I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  the  brucellosis 
program  and  of  the  school  milk  program 
as  is  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  There  is  no 
question  about  the  Senator's  being  in 
favor  of  the  program.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
favoring  the  extension  of  2  years.  There 
is  no  question  about  all  the  Senators 
favoring  the  program  of  2  years.  It  is  a 
completely  simple  problem.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  reject  the  report  and  instruct 
the  conferees  to  insist  on  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  let  the  House  vote  on 
it,  I  have  every  assurance  that  the 
House,  regardless  of  what  the  Senate 
does,  is  going  to  reject  the  conference 
report  and  instruct  the  conferees  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendments 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senate  ap- 
proves the  conference  report,  the  House 
will  then  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it 
If  the  sentiment  of  the  House  is  as  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  states,  they  can  turn 
it  down  and  send  the  bUl  back  to  con- 
ference. They  can  do  that  tomorrow 
Nothing  will  be  gained  by  adopting  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  but 
on  the  contrary,  much  valuable  time  may 
be  lost, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently a  good  many  House  Members  are 
regretful  that  they  asked  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  bill,  because  they  really 
want  to  extend  the  brucellosis  eradica- 
Uon  and  special  school-milk  programs 
for  2  years. 

I  understand  that  a  conference  was 
asked  for  in  the  first  place  because  of 
amendment  No.  2.  which  is  an  amend- 
ment added  in  the  Senate  committee  on 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
It  would  provide  milk  for  settlement 
houses  and  summer  camps  operated  on 
a  charitable  basis  and  for  poor  children 
and  for  kindergartens.  With  that 
amendment  I  was  in  full  agreement. 

It  appears  that  some  administrative 
difficulties  would  be  involved.  The 
House  asked  for  a  conference,  hoping  to 
modify  and  approve  the  amendment. 
However,  three  of  their  conferees  in- 
sisted on  striking  out  the  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  brucellosis  and  school-milk 
programs,  as  well  as  the  amendment 
which  provided  for  continuing  the  dis- 
posal of  dairy  products  to  veterans'  fa- 
cilities and  the  armed  services,  where 
such  products  did  not  interfere  with 
normal  pxirchases. 

Now  I  understand  that,  rather  than 
lose  the  2-year  extension  of  the  school 
milk  and  brucellosis  programs,  a  large 
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number  of  Members  of  the  House — ^I  am 
told  it  is  an  overwhelming  number — are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  trust  that 
some  way  will  be  worked  out  to  put  it 
into  effect,  even  though  it  might  not  go 
into  effect  immediately.  It  appears  that 
those  who  handle  the  school-milk  pro- 
gram are  not  In  a  position  to  handle 
summer  camps  and  the  other  groups  in- 
volved. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  a 
large  number  of  Members  of  the  House — 
and  I  am  told  that  it  is  an  overwhelming 
number,  too — would  like  to  have  the  2- 
year  extension  of  the  school  milk  and 
brucellosis  programs  approved  now,  and 
not  get  them  involved  in  the  large  omni- 
bus bill,  which  has  so  many  provisions 
in  it  that  no  one  knows  when,  if  ever, 
it  may  be  enacted  Into  law.  It  is  my 
guess  that  It  will  be  several  weeks — pos- 
sibly never.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
prediction  on  that  at  this  time,  because 
enough  predictions  have  already  been 
made. 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  3rield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
irrespective  of  the  logjam  facing  the 
proposed  legislation.  April  is  Just  around 
the  comer,  and.  in  fact.  St.  Patrick's  Day 
is  almost  here.  We  are  celebrating  it 
2  days  in  advance.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced, abo,  that  the  Senate  will  have 
an  Easter  recess.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  children  who  depend  on  this 
program  will  suffer  between  the  first  of 
April  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Milk  for  the  schoolchU- 
dren  for  the  next  couple  of  months  could 
be  provided  by  accepting  the  conference 
report,  but  it  would  mean  that  State  au- 
thorities would  not  know  whether  to 
plan  on  continuing  the  present  brucel- 
losis and  special  school-milk  iM-ograms 
beyond  June  30  of  this  year.  They  have 
to  have  some  time  to  plan,  particularly 
as  to  the  brucellosis  program.  We  do 
not  want  any  breaks  in  the  program. 
We  want  to  be  sure  that  it  will  continue 
and  will  not  get  tied  up  with  legislation 
involving  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
peanuts,  watermelons,  and  all  such 
products  which  are  area  commodities, 
and  on  which  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
people  of  the  country  would  be  very 
hsppy  indeed  if  they  could  have  assur- 
ance that  the  school-milk  progam,  the 
brucellosis  program,  the  program  for 
dairy  products  to  Army  camps  and  vet- 
erans hospitals  will  continue  without 
disruption.  We  would  also  be  able  to 
start  extending  this  program  to  summer 
camps  for  poor  children  and  for  kinder- 
r.arten  children,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  think,  myself,  that  it  is  a  very  worthy 
amendment.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture said  it  involved  administrative 
dilSculties,  but  I  think  the  Department 
can  find  some  way  to  handle  it  for  the 
first  season. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  know  un- 
til last  evening  that  it  had  even  been  a 


matter  of  controva^.  I  was  for  the 
amendment,  and  I  think  a  majority  of 
our  emnmittee  was  in  favor  of  it.  I 
think  tt  Is  more  important  to  get  the 
milk  where  It  has  been  going  than^te 
get  it  to  some  place  whexe  it  has  not 
been  going.  In  other  words.  I  have  no 
bitter-end  feeling  with  reference  to  extra 
language.  What  I  think  is  Important  is 
the  milk  program  per  se.  I  do  not  think 
the  Department  would  have  too  much 
dlfDeulty  in  administering  it.  since  it  does 
administer  surplus  foods  sent  to  camps. 

I  was  upset  when  I  heard  it  reported 
that  the  Department  had  stated  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  administer,  because 
I  happen  to  know  of  certain  settlement 
houses  which  get  milk  and  food  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  sriekl? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  As  the  Senate  knows.  I 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  the  second  ranking  Re- 
publican meml>er,  second  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  do  not  like  to  get  into 
any  political  brawl.  Yesterday  I  thought 
the  argiment  here  in  the  Senate  was  as 
to  whether  we  could  get  the  milk  and 
brucellosis  money  so  that  the  program 
could  continue  until  July  1.  That  is 
what  the  conference  report  accomplishes, 
and  that  is  why  I  signed  the  conference 
report. 

I  realize  that  if  we  put  the  2 -year  ex- 
tension Into  the  omnibus  bill  it  might 
face  a  veto  or  a  Ueup  between  the  two 
Houses  because  of  other  differences.  If 
the  bill  should  not  become  law  it  would 
be  very  simple  to  get  a  brucellosis  and 
milk  program  through  in  a  separate  bilL 

I  think  further  consideration  diould  be 
given  to  it  for  another  reason.  Pres- 
ently the  funds  for  these  programs  come 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
I  do  not  think  the  funds  should  be 
charged  up  as  a  price-support  operation. 
The  milk  is  as  important  to  the  children 
of  America  as  it  is  important  in  diq;>osing 
of  surpluses. 

I  signed  the  conference  report  because 
I  thought  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President 
there  is  a  mechanism  right  now  through 
which  the  bill  can  be  passed  and  assure 
the  brucellosis  and  milk  program  for  2 
years.  I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to  know  why 
all  this  monkey  business  has  been  going 
on  in  connection  with  the  temporary 
continuance  up  to  the  first  of  July  or 
June  30.  When  the  tools  are  in  our 
hands,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  the  conference  with  instructions, 
let  the  House  take  a  vote  on  it,  and  I  am 
as  convinced  as  that  I  am  standing  here, 
because  of  positive  statements  which 
Members  have  given  me,  that  the  House 
will  overwhelmingly  take  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  we  will  have  the  pro- 
gram for  2  years.  It  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  controversy  or  of  hazard  in  the  farm 
bill.  It  will  be  on  the  statute  books.  It 
is  the  same  general  provision  on  which 
the  Senate  voted  89  to  0  just  yesterday. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  point  out  that  if 
the  House  recedes  at  the  next  session  of 


the  conference,  as  the  indications  are  It 
will  do,  the  school  milk  provision,  the 
brucellosis  provision,  and  the  i>rovlBion 
concerning  men  in  the  armed  services 
and  veterans  hospitals,  will  be  made  im- 
mediately available  for  the  next  2  years. 

If  the  House,  by  any  far  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  should  not  agree  to  recede. 
we  could,  within  24  hours'  time,  get  a 
measure  through.  Let  us  give  them  a 
chance.  All  they  ask  is  a  chance  to  re- 
cede.   Why  do  we  not  give  it  to  them? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recoounit. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

MlUlkin 

Monroney 

If  one 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastora 

Payne 

Potter 

PurteU 

Robertacm 

RiiaaeU 

Baltonstall 

Bdioeppel 

Scott 

Smathera 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Bparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thyt 

Watklns 

Welker 

Wiley 

WUUama 

Yoxuia 


The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiBLx  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report  to  the 
conferees  with  instructions  that  they  in- 
sist on  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  take  only  a  moment.  The 
jBltuation  is  just  simply  this:  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question,  from  an 
examiimtion  of  the  attitude  of  the 
House  Members,  that  the  House  Mem- 
bers will  take  the  bill  with  the  Senate 
amendments  on  it  if  they  get  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it.  All  we  have  to  do  is  reject 
the  conference  report,  with  instructions 
to  our  conferees  to  insist  upon  the  Sen- 
ate amendments.  The  House  will  have 
a  chance  to  act  on  it,  unless  something 
bloclcs  it  there.  Unless  an  insidious 
operation  of  some  kind  blocks  it,  the 
House  will  have  a  chance  to  act  on  it 
the  first  of  next  week.  I  am  as  confident 
as  that  I  am  standing  here  that  the 
House  will  take  the  Senate  amendments 
overwhelmingly  and  reject  its  own  con- 
ferees. Then  there  will  be  an  extension 
of  the  programs  by  a  bill  which  will  be 


Aiken 

Pulbrlgbt 

Allott 

George 

Anderson 

Goldwatsr 

Bartcley 

Oore 

Barrett 

Green 

Beau 

Hayden 

Bender 

Hennings 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Bible 

Hill 

Brlcker 

Holland 

Bridges 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Butler 

iTes 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Clirlaon 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Case,  n;  J.   ^ 

Johnston,  S.  C 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Kennedy 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Clements 

Knowland 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Curtis 

Laird 

Daniel 

Dtrkaen 

Lehman 

Douclas 

Duff 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Eastland 

Martin,  Iowa 

■Uendcr 

Martin.  Pa. 

smn 

McCarthy 

Flanders 

McClellan 

Frear 
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sectire  and  which  will  not  be  mixed  up  in 
the  agricultural  bill,  with  its  uncertain 
fate  and  future.  If  the  House,  by  some 
chance,  should  not  accept  the  conference 
report  and  not  instruct  its  conferees  to 
take  the  Senate  version,  then  by  the 
middle  of  next  week  the  Senate  cotild 
again  take  the  matter  up:  and  if  the 
Senate  desired,  as  the  only  method  that 
was  left  to  get  the  bill  immediately 
passed,  it  could  accept  the  conference 
report  at  that  time.  At  the  most,  there 
would  be  involved  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
days'  delay. 

I  am  confident  we  shall  have  3-jrear 
bmeellosls,  school  lunch,  and  institu- 
tional lunch  programs  by  the  first  of 
next  week  if  we  follow  the  method  I  have 
outlined.  Otherwise  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  programs  for  only  a 
couple  of  months,  and  the  main  bill— the 
permanent  bill — with  the  2-year  pro- 
grams, will  still  be  wrapped  up  and  car- 
ried along  with  the  uncertain  fate  of 
the  farm  bill,  and  it  will  not  become  law 
until,  if.  as.  and  when  the  farm  bill  be- 
comes law,  with  all  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  that  will  go  with  it. 

I  think  the  course  I  have  outlined  Is 
the  only  sound,  practical  way  to  get  a 
3-year  Ull.  so  there  can  be  a  brucellosis, 
a  school  lunch,  and  an  institutional  feed- 
ing program  such  as  proposed  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Following  the  course  I  have  outlined 
would  not  in  any  event  delay  final  action 
more  than  a  few  days,  and  would  Insure 
either  a  2-year  program,  depending  on 
the  action  of  the  House  on  the  2-year 
program  which  the  Senate,  as  late  as 
yesterday  afternoon,  approved  by  a  vote 
of  89  to  0,  or  assure  a  temporary  program 
by  not  later  than  about  the  middle  of 
next  week.  I  think  the  way  I  have  out- 
lined offers  the  best  chance  of  getting 
a  2-year  program,  and  taking  It  out  of 
the  confusion  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  In  somewhat  the 
same  situation  we  were  In  at  about  this 
time  yesterday.  All  of  us  want  the  same 
legislation.  All  of  us  have  the  same 
objective,  but  we  find  we  have  different 
ways  of  getting  to  that  objective. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  one  bill  dispose 
of  both  the  brucellosis  and  the  milk 
school  lunch  programs  at  once.  I  voted 
that  way  In  the  conference,  but  when  I 
found  that  a  majority  of  the  conferees 
preferred  that,  after  this  length  of  time, 
we  get  part  of  the  objective  out  of  the 
way.  and  that  we  were  going  to  file  that 
kind  of  report.  I  joined  them  in  it.  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  It  Is  a  matter  of 
great  substance.  The  question  is  one  of 
means  and  methods,  and  a  matter  of  get- 
ting something  done  on  which  we  are  all 
agreed. 

I  am  not  sure  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa  and  my  equally  distinguished 
friend  from  Vermont  are  on  completely 
sound  ground  in  anticipating  and  pre- 
dicting what  the  House  wiU  do.  I  am  not 
able  to  predict,  with  any  certainty,  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  do  on 
this  or  any  other  matter.  I  say  it  with 
some  regret,  but  I  am  not  able  to  predict 
what  the  Senate  will  do  on  any  par- 


ticular measure,  particularly  In  connec- 
tion with  this  very  complex  bilL 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  confirm 
what  the  majority  of  the  conferees  have 
selected  as  the  way  to  go.  I  think  then, 
if  the  House  feels  so  strongly  about  this 
matter  as  has  been  indicated  by  our  dis. 
tinguished  friends  from  Vermont  and 
Iowa  and  refuses  to  approve  the  act  of 
the  majority  of  otu*  conferees,  we  shall 
have  a  different  sitiiation.  in  wtiich  we 
can  retrench  and  start  all  over,  if  we 
want  to  do  it. 

My  own  fueling  is  that  we  are  making 
headway  very  slowly  on  the  main  issue, 
the  omnibus  Mil.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
the  bill  has  been  so  amended  that  not 
only  is  it  very  apt  to  have  long  and  ex- 
haustive conferences,  but  even  if  it 
should  come  out  of  conference  in  as  good 
shape  as  It  comes  out  of  the  Senate,  it 
will  be  apt  not  to  become  law.  I  am  not 
in  touch  with  the  President.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  is  going  to  do.  I  base  my 
own  conclusion  only  on  what  he  has  done 
in  the  past  and  on  what  his  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  advised  in  the  past.  I 
do  not  think  either  of  them  could  retain 
their  self-respect  and  their  objectives  if 
they  approved  the  bUl  with  the  provision 
in  the  bill  which  was  adopted  this  morn- 
ing providing  for  dual  parity.  That  be- 
ing the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  clear  the  desk  of  this  small 
matter. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellek- 
D««l.  that  if  the  main  blU  becomes  tied 
up  in  conference,  he  is  agreeable  to 
pushing  for  Immediate  consideration  of 
a  new  measure  which  will  extend  these 
two  important  programs,  in  which  all  of 
us  are  interested. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me** 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield ;  but  be- 
fore yielding.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can  predict 
with  certelnty  what  will  happen  to  such 
a  measure  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol. 

I  should  like  to  have  us  approve  what 
Is  now  before  us.  since  the  conference 
report  has  met  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  conferees.  I  was  not 
one  of  the  majority,  but  I  signed  the 
conference  report  because  I  think  the 
argument  is  simply  over  the  ways  and 
means  of  getting  the  job  done  at  this 
stage. 

So  I  hope  the  conference  report  will 
be  approved. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  It  not  true  that 
almost  every  Member  of  the  Senate  If 
not  every  Member,  is  in  favor  of  this 
program? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  The  Senate 
voted  unanimously  for  the  program  only 
yesterday. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  also  true  In  the 
House,  too.  So  if  we  do  not  get  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  we  could  easily  legis- 
late on  this  subject  by  means  of  a  sen- 
arate  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  the  posi- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  a  majority  of  the 
conferees  on   the   part  of   the  House 


However,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  con- 
trolling consideration.  But  the  matter 
of  the  approach  to  be  taken  is  of  such 
minor  consequence,  ttiat  I  think  we 
should  go  along  with  the  majority  of 
our  c<mferees  and  should  finish  the  job 
now.  We  have  the  assurance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committer— 
who  has  meticulously  lived  up  to  every 
assrnimce  he  has  ever  given  me — that 
he  Is  willing  to  come  back  immediately 
with  a  separate  bill  in  regard  to  both 
these  programs,  if  the  conferees  become 
bogged  down  on  the  omnibus  bill. 

I  am  glad  that  my  fnend.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicxnn.oopnl  is  smil- 
ing, for  this  is  an  occasion  for  smiling, 
for  all  of  us  are  trying  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing. 

But  at  this  time  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
Mree  to  the  conference  report.  Cer- 
Uinly  the  conference  report  should  have 
some  standing  here  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.      

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  smiling  because  we  have  an 
excellent  chance  right  now  to  provide 
for  a  2-year  program.  We  can  do  that 
now  by  rejecting  the  conference  report, 
requesting  a  further  conference,  and 
Instructing  our  conferees  to  insist  upon 
the  amendmenu  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  tlien  waiting  to  see  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  does.  If  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  do 
not  agree  with  the  Senate  conferees, 
then  we  can  pass  a  separate  bUl  on  this 
subject. 

Ur.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  very  persuasive; 
but  the  one  feature  on  which  he  is  not 
conclusive  is  that  the  House  has  the 
power  to  refuse  to  agree  to  our  request 
for  a  further  conference,  regardless  of 
what  we  in  the  Senate  may  do 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  not  later  than 
yesterday  the  Senate  voted  89  to  0  in 
favor  of  the  Humphrey  amendment,  on 
the  same  subject  as  that  now  before  us, 
by  means  of  the  conference  report,  and 
containing  the  same  language  as  that  of 
the  Senate  amendments.  At  that  time 
we  thought  we  were  insisting  on  those 
provisions.  That  vote  was  taken  yes- 
terday, and  there  was  not  a  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

So  what  Is  the  reason  for  not  testing 
out  the  suggested  arrangement,  at  least? 
If  we  do.  there  will  be  no  disrespect  to 
the  conferees.  Let  us  test  It  out.  Let 
us  reject  the  conference  report,  and  re- 
quest a  further  conference,  and  In  that 
way  express  ourselves  today  as  we  did 
not  24  hours  ago  by  unanimous  vote. 
The  delay  will  be  only  a  few  days. 

So  let  us  follow  that  course,  instead  of 
waiting  for  several  months,  and  then 
perhaps  having  to  go  tiirough  the  en- 
tire process,  in  connection  with  a  new 
bill.  To  do  that  would  not  be  worth- 
while. Instead,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  proceed  right  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  knows  there  was  deep 
division  between  the  conferees.  The 
Senate  conferees  were  divided  3  to  2, 
and  the  House  conferees  were  divided 
3  to  2. 

Inasmuch  as  only  a  question  of  pro- 
cedure is  now  involved,  it  seems  to  me 
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that  Lb  too  minor  a  matter  for  us  to 
bicker  about,  as  between  the  two  Houses. 
If  the  House  is  as  deeply  rooted  in  its 
convictions  in  support  of  the  position 
taken  by  two  of  its  conferees  as  opposed 
to  the  position  taken  by  the  other  three 
of  iu  conferees — as  the  dlstlngtiished 
Senator  thinks  Is  the  ease,  we  shall  learn 
that  a  few  minutes  after  the  c<mferenoe 
report  as  approved  by  tu  reaches  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  that  will 
be  the  occasion  for  us  reiOly  to  reexam- 
ine our  situation.    

Mr.  HICXENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  we 
would  be  doing  today,  in  so  easily  suc- 
cumbing and  giving  in  on  the  Senate 
amendments,  would  be  utterly  a  reversal 
of  the  very  strong  position  the  Senate 
took  by  unanimoiu  action  only  yester- 
day. 

I  submit  that  we  should  give  it  a  trial, 
and  should  give  the  House  the  encour- 
agement of  the  unanmious  position  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  full  faith  in  the 
outcome  in  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
Uves. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
by  repeating  my  original  statement:  I 
was  in  the  minority  among  the  confer- 
ees. Yet  we  had  no  bitterness.  We  had 
no  argimient  that  would  keep  us  from 
submitting  to  the  Senate  the  position 
taken  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees  on 
a  question  of  procedure  only,  in  the  case 
of  a  report  which  expresses  the  will  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  and 
a  majority  of  the  House  conferees. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  at  this  time 
approve  the  conference  report,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  more  im- 
portant matters. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yesterday,  was  not  the 
whole  argument  In  regard  to  the  need 
to  have  the  authorization  made,  so  that 
the  programs  could  continue  until  July 
1?  I  thought  that  was  the  substance  of 
the  entire  discussion  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  the  entire  dis- 
cussion on  yesterday  was  about  the  ques- 
tion of  procedure,  about  the  way  we 
should  proceed,  because  we  have  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  whole 
program  now  as  I  was  then.  But  if  we 
cannot  do  all  of  it  at  once,  let  us  do  part 
of  it  now,  and  then  go  on  to  the  rest. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I,  too.  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  whole  program.  So  I  think 
the  question  now  is  only  one  of  pro- 
cedure. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  an- 
tagonize the  House  conferees.  Inasmuch 
as  the  omnibus  bill  will  soon  be  coming 
up. 

If  I  were  one  of  the  Hotise  conferees, 
I  tliink  I  would  resent  some  of  the  pres- 
ent action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  HOIXAND.  Of  course  I  may  not 
be  animated  by  exactly  the  same  consid- 
eration as  is  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota;  but  certainly  I  subscribe  to  his 
feeling  that  the  question  before  us  is 
one  of  procedure.  I  think  the  Soiator 
from  North  Dakota  knows  that  I  would 
not  give  up  on  wtiat  I  regard  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle;  if  a  matter  of  principle 
were  Involved.  I  would  not  sign  a  con- 
ference report  which  I  had  voted 
against— as  I  have  in  this  case. 

So  I  think  we  are  dealing  with  a  mat- 
ter of  procedure  which  is  of  such  minor 
nature  that  we  should  get  the  Job  done 
now,  and  not  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  caU  for  approval  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  only  1  minute:  The  question  before 
us  is  whether  we  shall  vote  for  a  90-day 
extension  of  the  school-milk  program 
and  the  brucellosis-eradication  program, 
and  then  throw  the  whole  matter  of  the 
future  existence  of  the  programs  into 
the  precarious  political  pot  which  we  call 
the  farm  bill;  or  whether  we  shall  here 
and  now  vote  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  school-milk  program  and  the  brucel- 
losis-eradication program. 

Senators  who  are  in  opposition  to  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  programs  will  vote 
against  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HicxKir- 
Loopxa]  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port, and  request  a  further  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
instructions  to  the  Senate  conferees  to 
insist  upon  the  Senate  amendments. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  Uie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Kbfauver  ) 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Long]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  KxrATTvn]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

TEAS — «e 

Aiken  Dtrksen  MlUlkin 

Allott  Duff  Mundt 

Barrett  Dwonbak  Payne 

Beall  Flandera  Potter 

Bender  Goldwater  PurteU 

Bennett  Hlckenlooper  8aIton«taU 

Brtcker  Hniaka  Scboeppel 

Bridges  Ires  Smltb,  Main* 

Bush  Jenner  Smith.  N.  J. 

Butler  Knowland  Thye 

Capebart  Kuchel  Watktns 

Oarlaon  Langer  Welker 

Caae.  N.  J.  Malone  WUey 

Case,  S.  Dak.       Uartln.  Iowa  wilUams 

Cotton  Martin,  Pa. 

Curtis  McCarthy 

NATS-48 

Anderson  Errln  Humphrey 

Barkley  Frear  Jackson 

Blbls  Pulbrlght  Johnson.  Tex. 

Byrd  Oeorge  Johnston.  8.  C. 

Chaves  Oore  Kennedy 

Clements  Oreen  Kerr 

Daniel  Bayden  lAird 

Douglas  Hennlngs  Inftiman 

Eastland  HUl 

EUender  Holland 


MeCleUan 
McMamara 
Monrmey 
Morse 

Murray 
MMly 


Weobsiget 

O'Mahoney 

Pastor* 

Bobertaon 

Russell 

8cou 


Umathers 

Bpartrman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Toung 


HOT  vomia  2 

KefauTsr  Long 

So  Mr.  Hxcxnaoopsi'B  motion  to  re- 
commit was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port.   (Putting  the  question.) 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AORICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1096 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  8183)  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  3-9-56-B. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  desire  to  have 
his  amendment  read?  It  Is  a  long 
amendment.^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  amendment  has 
been  printed.    It  is  not  necessary  to  read 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  text  of  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cvansl  was.  on 
page  30.  between  lines  17  and  18,  to  In- 
sert the  following: 
oostKissioM  TO  vsspAis  LBOtstATioM  raonsTMa 

ro«  mcBSASiD  mposMiat  use  or  mhocol- 

nnuL  noDucTs 

Bk.  SIO,  (•>  (1)  Ther*  la  hereby  artab- 
llshed  a  Commission  on  Increased  Ind\istrlal 
Use  of  Agricultural  I>roducta  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Conunlaslon ) ,  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  five  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  In  mak- 
ing such  appolntmenu  the  President  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  Interests  of 
various  segments  of  agriculture.  One  of  the 
members  so  appointed  shall  be  designated  as 
chairman  by  the  President. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  S60  per  day 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel- 
ing and  other  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil -service  laws  and  the  Clasal- 
flcatlon  Act  of  1049,  ns  amended,  of  an  execu- 
tive director  and  such  chemists,  engineers, 
agrlcultiuists.  attorneys,  legislative  drafts- 
men, and  other  assistants  as  It  may  deem 
necessary.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  provide  the  Commission  with 
necessary  ofQce  space,  and  nuiy  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission In  carrying  out  its  work. 

(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  having  information  or  data  needed  by 
the  CcHnmlsslon  in  carrying  out  Its  duties 
under  this  section,  shall  make  such  infor- 
mation or  data  avaUable  to  the  Commission 
for  such  purposes.  The  Commlaslon  abaU 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect against  unautlunlzed  disclosors  any 
cucb  Information  or  data  which  may  be 
flaealflrtl  for  aectirity  purposes. 

(5)  Service  of  an  indlvktaal  aa  a  mcaabcr 
of  the  Oommlaslon  or  cmpioymcnt  at-  aa 
tndlTUtaal  by  tbe  OofnmJasfcm  in  a  tschnlral 
or  laitfieifcuiBl  Add.  on  a  part-time  or  foO- 
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within  the  provisions  of  section  281,  283,  284. 
434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.  8.  C.  99). 

(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Oommls- 
slon  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  April  15,  1957,  the  necessary 
draft,  or  drafts,  of  legislation  which  In  its 
opinion  win  brtnc  about  the  greatest  prac- 
tical use  for  Industrial  purposes  of  agricul- 
tural products  not  needed  for  hiunan  or 
animal  consumption,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  use  In  the  manufacture  of  rubber, 
industrial  alcohol,  motor  fuels,  plastics,  and 
other  products. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sum.  not  to  exceed  $150,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Conunls- 
slon  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(d)  Upon  submission  of  the  draft  or 
drafts  referred  to  In  subsection  (b) ,  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist. 

(e)  (1)  Any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  em- 
bodying a  draft  or  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 
lation presented  to  the  Congress  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall,  upon  introduction  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agricultiire  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  Such  committee 
shall  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
cozulder  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution. 

(2)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress  (A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule- 
making power  ot  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  respecUvely.  and  as  sxich 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  and  (B)  with  full 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
•ither  House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  procedure  in  such 
House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  oi  any 
other  rule  of  such  House. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

The  amendment  is  basically  the  same 
as  the  bill  that  I  introduced.  S.  2340, 
and  about  which  I  spoke  on  March  7. 
My  remarlcs  can  be  found  on  page  4131 
of  the  RccoKD.  A  copy  of  that  bill  was 
earlier  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen- 
ator. However,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  important  changes 
have  been  made. 

This  amendment  calls  for  a  Commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  prepare  legislation  to  promote  the 
Industrial  uses  of  agricultural  products 
not  needed  for  human  or  animal  con- 
sumption. 

If  there  has  been  one  central  idea 
running  through  the  length  of  this  de- 
bate, it  has  been  that  the  American 
farmers  want  and  need  to  farm  more  of 
their  acreage.  There  has  been  a  de- 
mand for  more  cotton  acreage,  for  more 
com  acreage,  and  the  producers  of  wheat 
and  rice  and  every  other  product  would 
like  to  expand  in  their  production.  The 
doctrine  of  scarcity  is  not  only  expen- 
sive for  our  Govenmient,  but  it  curtails 
production  to  the  point  where  the  small 
family-sized  farmer  finds  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  operating. 

We  need  new  markets.  Where  shall 
they  be  fotmd? 

We  must  acrree  that  the  day  that  we 
can  expend  our  foreign  trade  has  greatly 
disappeared.    With  our  help,  many  of 


the  nations  of  the  earth  that  once  were 
food  deficit  areas,  are  now  not  only  self- 
sufSclent.  but  are  also  producing  a  sur- 
plus. The  greatest  market  that  we  can 
find  any  place  in  the  world  is  right  here 
at  home. 

We  are  living  in  an  Industrial  age. 
Today,  the  American,  regardless  of  where 
he  lives,  has  more  gadgets  and  machines 
and  equipment  than  ever  before.  Al- 
most all  production  is  mechanical.  Un- 
less the  farmers  can  share  in  this  indus- 
trial market,  they  will  be  out  of  step 
with  the  rest  of  our  economy  and  they 
cahhot  be  a  prosperous  and  self-sup- 
porting segment  of  our  population. 

There  are  many  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  industrial  uses.  The  produc- 
tion of  our  broad  fertile  acres  can  be 
used  industrially.  Let  us  talce  the  case 
of  motor  fuel.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1955.  the  motor  cars  of  the  country 
burned  55  billion  gallons  of  gasoline. 
Were  we  to  blend  alcohol  in  that  gasoline 
to  the  extent  of  5  percent,  it  would  re- 
quire 1  billion  bushels  of  grain.  Do  any 
of  you  know  where  you  can  find  a  market 
for  a  billion  bushels  of  grain? 

This  is  not  idle  dreaming.    The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its 
report  based  on  research  done  at  Peoria 
HI.,  said  in  1954.  and  I  quote : 

Because  of  extensive  practical  experience 
in  the  use  of  aicohol  gasoline  blends  in 
foreign  countries  and  laboratories  and  road 
studies  made  in  this  country,  it  is  evident 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  Internal- 
combu&tion  engines  is  practical  from  a  tech- 
nological standpoint. 

Were  we  only  to  use  a  3-percent  al- 
cohol blend  in  the  gasoline  burned  in 
1955.  it  would  consume  more  than  630 
million  bushels  of  grain. 

A  bushel  of  grain  will  produce  about 
2\'i  gallons  of  alcohol.  The  residue 
constitutes  a  very  high  protein  food  for 
livestock,  wtiich  will  have  a  value  that 
will  equal  the  manufacturing  cost. 

There  was  a  time  when  horses  and 
mules  provided  the  power,  not  only  for 
farm  operations,  but  for  all  local  trans- 
portation. Millions  of  acres  were  used 
to  produce  the  hay.  alfalfa,  and  grain  to 
feed  the  horses  and  mules.  That  mar- 
ket is  gone.  The  farmers  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  produce  a  portion  of  the 
motor  fuel  that  they  use  in  farming  and 
transportation. 

Prom  a  conservation  standpoint  it  is 
better  to  use  that  which  we  can  replace 
year  after  year  than  to  use  a  depleUble 
resource.  Alcohol  for  motor  fuel  can  bo 
made  from  wheat  and  corn  from  the 
Middle  West,  from  potatoes  from  Maine, 
from  sorghum  from  Texas,  from  sweet 
potatoes  from  Georgia,  or  from  any  crop 
containing  starch.  Such  a  program  will 
materially  assist  the  farmers  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  program 
would  be  unfair  to  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. The  wise  leaders  in  that  industry 
are  concerned  about  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. The  entire  petroleum  industry  is 
benefited  when  we  have  prosperity  in 
agriculture. 

Every  retailer,  wholesaler,  and  distrib- 
utor of  gasoline  would  still  handle  the 
same  volume  of  merchandise  if  a  blend 
were  used.  Certainly  the  farmers  of  the 
country  have  as  much  right  to  a  tiny 


portion  of  the  motor  fuel  market  of  the 
United  States  as  the  importers  of  pe- 
troleum products,  and  we  all  know  that 
these  imports  are  considerable. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  market  of 
alcohol  for  motor  fuel,  we  have  need  for 
alcohol  in  our  Government  purchases. 
Alcohol  is  used  in  the  airplane  industry, 
for  rockets,  guided  missiles,  turbo  Jets 
and  reciprocating  engines.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  alcohol  is  being  made 
largely  from  petroleum  products  and 
from  imported  black  strap  molasses. 
With  the  United  States  Government  the 
owner  of  huge  quantities  of  surplus 
grain,  why  shouldn't  that  grain  be  used 
to  supply  the  Government's  need  for  al- 
cohol for  defense  establishments? 

Our  rubber  needs  also  provide  a  po- 
tential market  for  farmers.  If  all  of  the 
ssmthetic  rubber  made  in  this  country  in 
1955  had  been  made  from  alcohol  made 
from  grain,  it  would  have  required  more 
than  307  million  bushels.  Had  the  nat- 
ural rubber  that  we  used  in  this  country 
been  displaced  by  a  synthetic  rubber 
made  from  alcohol  made  from  surplus 
grain,  it  would  have  taken  an  additional  ' 
221  million  bushels  of  grain. 

We  made  great  quantities  of  rubber 
from  alcohol  made  from  grain  during 
World  War  U.  We  can  do  it  again. 
These  are  just  two  of  the  potential  mar- 
kets in  this  country  for  surplus  farm 
products.    Plastics  offer  possibiliUes.  too. 

The  domestic  cotton  producers  face  a 
shrinking  market,  due  to  the  increased 
foreign  production  and  increased  domes- 
tic use  of  cotton  substitutes.  While  cot- 
ton may  not  afford  the  wide  opportunity 
for  chemurgical  research  that  is  present 
in  surplus  grain,  there  are  many  impor- 
tant objectives  to  be  studied. 

Chemical  additives  to  cotton  fabrics 
resulted  in  materials  that  are  fiame-re- 
sistant,  water-resistant,  and  wrinkle- 
proof.  Cotton  can  conceivably  be  used 
in  many  end  products  now  supplied  by 
imported  jute  and  hemp.  Rug  backing, 
twine,  and  bale  coverings  are  ready  ex- 
amples. 

Mr.  President,  these  suggestions  are 
not  visionary.  We  have  the  benefit  of 
more  than  a  quarter  century  of  research, 
proving  that  these  things  are  possible. 
They  Just  have  not  been  applied  by  in- 
dustry. 

Unless  we  develop  Industrial  uses  for 
the  products  of  our  farms,  we  can  expect 
to  continue  to  spend  huge  sums,  such  as 
a  million  dollars  a  day,  for  storage.  We 
can  expect  to  continue  to  appropriate 
over  a  bilUon  dollars  a  year  to  finance 
agriculture.  We  can  also  expect  that 
the  acreage  that  farmers  are  permitted 
to  farm  will  continue  to  be  cut  and  cut 
and  cut.  This  means  the  disappearance 
of  countless  small  and  middle-sized 
farms,  because  only  the  large  units  will 
have  enough  acres  left  to  farm  efficiently. 
Let  us,  today,  take  the  first  step  in 
launching  out  on  a  positive  program  of 
greater  uses  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  have  Govern- 
ment action  to  start  such  a  program. 
We  must  have  one  that  has  stability  upon 
which  farmers  and  businessmen  can 
rely.  I  believe  It  can  be  accomplished 
under  our  system  of  private  enteriMise. 
It  will  have  to  have  Government  direc- 
tion.   It  may  mean  some  Government 
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help,  such  as  has  been  extended  to  other 
infant  industries.  It  will  be  cheaper  in 
the  end,  however,  and  it  will  save  the 
family-sized  farm  in  America. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
say  to  our  experts  who  believe  that  a 
greater  market  can  be  found  here  at 
home  for  the  products  of  the  farm  to 
present  their  plan  and  then  have  It  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  To  support  this 
amendment  binds  no  one  to  support  or 
approve  whatever  is  proposed  by  the 
Commission. 

This  amendment  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a  commission  of  five.  They  must  be 
representative  of  the  various  phases  and 
segments  of  American  agriculture.  They 
would  have  until  April  15,  1957,  to  study 
the  various  possibilities,  and  with  the 
aid  of  technicians,  draftsmen,  chemists, 
engineers,  lawyers  and  others,  prepare 
the  necessary  draft,  or  drafts,  of  legis- 
lation for  the  Congress  to  consider. 
There  is  no  way  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  can  do  any  harm.  I  believe 
that  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  It 
is  not  in  conflict  with  any  part  of  this 
bill,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  examined  the  last  part  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  committee  will 
agree  to  accept  it.  In  any  event,  I  intend 
to  support  it.  In  the  very  dire  emer- 
gency in  which  we  find  ourselves  today 
we  cannot  fail  to  pursue  any  path  which 
may  lead  us  to  a  means  of  disposal  of 
the  products  of  American  farms  at  prices 
profitable  to  the  American  farmer,  and 
relieve  the  burden  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. The  total  amount  which  the 
amendment  provides  for  the  cost  of  the 
commission  Is  only  $150,000.  That  is 
completely  insignificant  considering  the 
possibilities  of  even  one  development 
that  would  aid  us  to  solve  the  problem 
which  confronts  us  today. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
standing  on  completely  sound  ground, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment,  and  that  something  can  be 
worked  out  that  will  open  up  a  new 
avenue  for  disposing  of  the  products  of 
American  farms.  It  will  not  only  help 
the  farmer,  but  It  will  certainly  help 
the  taxpayer,  when  we  consider  the 
large  sum  of  money  which  it  is  now 
necessary  to  expend. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I 
Eliould  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  colleague  for  the  patient 
work  he  has  put  into  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  constructive  piece  of  work.  It  is 
bottomed  on  a  great  deal  of  technical 
and  educational  research  and  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  progress  in  a 
very  wholesome  way  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  which  we  have  been  debating 
for  the  past  3  weeks. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
proach which  the  Senator  has  used  will 
result  in  a  fresh  approach,  and  have  an 
Impact  on  men  who  will  be  possessed  of 


hope  and  faith  In  the  future,  and  will 
bring  their  talents  to  bear  on  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems,  rather  than  to  have 
it  administered  by  those  who  would  prob- 
ably try  to  interpose  obstacles  which 
might  be  used  as  reasons  why  it  cannot 
work. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  this  amendment  without  de- 
lay. 

Mr.  liCARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
the  formation  of  a  commission  as  sug- 
ge;iced  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  be,  I  believe,  a  very  real  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor 
and  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska. I  have  served  with  the  Senator 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  for  almost  18  years.  I  know  how 
faithfully  he  represents  his  State  and 
the  people  of  Nebraska. 

Today  we  are  discussing  the  farm  pro- 
gram for  1956.  No  one  can  study  this 
problem,  or  even  listen  to  the  debate  on 
the  various  amendments  that  have  been 
proposed,  without  realization  of  the  in- 
tricate and  vital  part  that  accumulated 
surpluses  of  farm  products  play  m  the 
overall  farm  picture.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  farm  program  now  being 
debated  are  aimed  at  minintiy.ing  the 
danger  that  surpluses  hold  for  our  farm 
economy.  Much  of  the  activity  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  is  directed  to- 
ward this  problem.  For  example,  we  are 
concentrating  on  developing  foreign 
markets  for  our  agricultural  surpluses. 
In  fiscal  1954  exports  went  up  7  percent 
and  in  fiscal  1955  they  went  up  another 
4  percent. 

Certainly  I  shall  support  the  general 
outlines  of  the  farm  program  that  is  di- 
rected toward  correcting  this  problem. 
I  appreciate  the  increased  foreign  mar- 
kets program  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture but  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  adds  another 
ingredient  in  this  formula  for  increased 
farm  prosperity.  It  provides  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  commission  to  study  the 
problem  of  finding  new  and  profitable 
uses  for  the  products  of  the  farm  by  the 
industrial  genius  of  our  economy.  Its 
basic  philosophy  is  good.  It  is  an  affirm- 
ative approach  to  a  problem  that  needs 
constructive  attack.  It  is  aimed  at  using 
the  full  facilities  of  our  varied  and  highly 
effective  American  economy. 

The  story  of  our  individual  develop- 
ment is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in 
the  saga  of  our  American  development. 
We  have  pioneered  the  world  in  develop- 
ing the  facilities  of  transportation  and 
communication.  The  Commission  To 
Study  New  Uses  of  our  Farm  Products 
by  Industry  will  help  to  mobilize  that 
same  American  genius  in  solving  one  of 
our  most  critical  problems — the  need  for 
Improvement  of  agriculture  in  our 
economy. 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  made  a  speech  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  explaining  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  this  amendment.  He  outlined 
the  problem  in  a  clear  manner.    He  ex- 


plained the  potentials  of  his  amendment 
in  concise  terms.  I  was  particularly 
happy  to  hear  his  detailed  references  to 
the  part  alcohol  may  play  in  helping  to 
use  constructively  our  surplus  farm 
products. 

One  of  the  bsrproducts  of  the  pro- 
posed commission  should  be  the  con- 
solidation and  correlation  of  the  Indi- 
vidual patterns  of  research  that  have 
already  been  developed.  Many  of  the 
agriculture  schools  of  the  Nation,  many 
private  industries,  and  a  number  of  for- 
eign countries  have  been  studying  this 
problem.  The  commission  that  would 
be  established  vmder  this  amendment 
would  serve  as  an  agency  of  correlation. 
It  would  fit  together  the  various  pieces 
of  this  puzzle  so  that  a  complete  picture 
of  the  problem  might  be  formed.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  putting  the  pieces 
of  this  puzzle  together  might  indicate  we 
are  closer  to  the  solution  than  we  think. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  support 
this  amendment.  We  must  exhaust 
every  possibility,  survey  the  groimd 
along  every  road  to  make  certain  we 
attack  the  farm  problem  from  every 
angle.  This  amendment  is  eminently 
worthy  of  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  rield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  this  new  approach,  which  I 
think  is  a  proper  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  which  we  are  fac- 
ing in  the  field  of  surpluses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (BJr. 
Barkixt  in  the  chair) .  The  time  allotted 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  ex« 

pired.  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
msnself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
atomic  age,  when  we  are  delving  into 
the  mysteries  of  matter  which  we  have 
never  before  thought  of.  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  course  suggested  in  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  pursued  by  men  of 
vision,  we  shall  get  away  from  trying 
to  legislate  with  reference  to  all  our 
economic  questions. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment may  furnish-  the  most  construc- 
tive feature  of  the  entire  bill.  It  has 
that  possibility.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
distinguished  predecessor,  tho  late  Ken- 
neth Wherry.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  activity  in  this  field. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wish,  likewise,  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, because  I  think  his  amendment 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  bill.  The 
only  objection  I  would  have  is  that  we 
should  do  the  Job  now.  and  I  shall  In- 
troduce next  week  a  bill  on  which  I 
thinic   there  should   be  hearings,   and 
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whieh  I  think  win  go  Into  the  qnestkm 
ft  little  more  deeply  thftn  does  the 
amendment  of  the  Senfttor  fnm  Ne- 
hraakft. 

But  I  certainly  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  shall  vote  for  his  amend* 
ment.  I  think  it  iiroeeeds  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Jimior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  and 
neighbor  from  Nebraska  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  8.  2940.  a  hUl  to  esUbllsh  a  com- 
mission to  prepare  legislation  providing 
for  increased  industrial  use  of  agricul- 
tural products,  which  is  similar  to  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  the  farm 
bill. 

For  years  we  have  been  discussing 
ways  in  which  to  dispose  of  aui  surplus 
crops.  I  believe  every  avenue  has  been 
explored,  except  the  one  proixned  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  The  amend- 
ment offers  by  far  the  greatest  unknown. 
untrod  avenue  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  crops  that  lies  before  us  at 
the  present  time.  For  that  reason  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  Senator  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

ifr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  As  one  of  the  coauthors 
of  the  basic  legislation  which  gave  rise 
to  the  amendment.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  I  shall  support  his 
amendment  now. 

Within  the  last  48  hours  I  had  the 
privilege  of  appearing  on  a  television 
program  in  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  demonstrated  certain  of  the 
products  which  it  is  already  producing 
•s  the  result  of  the  Industrial  uses  of 
farm  products.  Included  among  the 
products  were  a  very  attractive  looking 
raincoat  made  from  farm  products;  a 
very  attractive  topcoat  made  primarily 
from  com  mixed  with  hay;  material 
from  which  to  make  dresses;  and  garden 
hose. 


Mr.  Mastix  of  Iowa.  ICr.  Hicuifi.oopn.  Ux. 
Bsmrwi.  llr.  Bofim.  Mr.  jKxim.  Ux.  Uc- 
C»*rwrr.  lir.  Watszns.  Mr.  OoLDWAm.  Mr. 
WteJcai,  Mr.  DnusK.  and  Mr.  Capkhabt. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
xeady  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  all  the  time 
which  has  been  allotted  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  be  taken.  We  are  probably 
ready  to  yield  back  our  time;  but  I 
have  agreed  to  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  not  take  action  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  favor  the 
amendment:  but  I  had  already  agreed  to 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  30 
minutes,  which  he  can  allot  as  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President,  can 
we  not  vote  on  the  amendment  now? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  save  time  if 
he  will  not  interrupt  the  regular 
procedure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 


1956 


TAX  REDUCTION  FOR  LOW  INCOME 
CORPORATIONS  —  AMENDMENTS 
TO  H.  R.  9166 


We  already  know  that  there  is  much 
that  can  be  done,  but  we  have  Just  be- 
gxui  to  scratch  the  surface. 

I  am  certain  that  such  a  mechanism 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  proposes, 
once  it  is  set  in  motion  on  a  full  scale 
and  at  full  speed  ahead,  can  do  much  to 
provide  new  markets  for  farm  products 
thus  helping  to  whip  the  devastaUng 
problem  of  surplus  commodities 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
nrom  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  the  names  of  the  18  Senators 
who  are  the  coauthors  with  me  of  S 
IMO,  which  is  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
or  the  Senators  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

Ifr.  Cfoaxw.  for  himself.  Mr.  HarrsxA.  Mr 
AnODr.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Cask  of  South  Da- 
****•  **f-  Bambt,  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  YotJNo. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3,  I  Introduced  two  bills.  S. 
3128,  cosponsored  by  Senators  Spark- 
man^  CAprHART,  KXNNKDT,  FRZ.MI,  BKALL, 
Durr.  Morse,  Sicathzrs.  LnniAN.  Etoxrc- 
LAS,  and  HuMPHRST,  and  S.  3129.  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Sparkman,  Capx- 

HART.  HTTMPHRKT.  KcKMEOT,  BXALL.  DuFF, 

MoRsx,  Smathers.  LxmcAM.  and  Douglas.' 
Both  of  these  bills  would  reduce  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  income  taxes  on  low-in- 
come corporations.  Since  that  date  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 
bill.  H.  R.  9166,  which  would  extend  pres- 
ent corporate  tax  rates  for  an  additional 
year.  The  extension  of  these  rates  was 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
Economic  Report  to  the  Congress.  I  now 
submit  two  alternative  amendments  to 
H.  R.  9166,  which  amendments  adopt  the 
proposals  contained  in  8.  3128  and  S 
3129.  and  in  which  I  am  Joined  by  the 
same  cosponsors. 

Under  present  law.  which  the  Presi- 
dent wishes   to  continue,  corporations 
generally  are  subject  to  a  normal  tax 
rate  on  net  earnings  of  30  percent   plus 
a  surtax  rate  of  22  percent  on  net  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  $25,000.    The  amend- 
ment patterned   after  S.   3129.   which 
appears  to  be  more  compatible  with  cur- 
rent estimates  of  revenue  requirements 
provides  a  normal  tax  rate  of  22  percent 
and  a  surtax  rate  of  31  percent.     Ac- 
cording to  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  TaxaUon. 
this  would  result  in  an  estimated  in- 
crease in  revenue  of  approximately  $20 
million. 


The  distribution  of  the  benefits,  or 
Increased  llabiliUes  under  this  proposal 
are  shown  in  exhibit  1  which  I  shall 
furnish  for  the  record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks.  The  effects  can  be 
illustrated  by  these  examples  taken 
from  the  table.  Corporations  with  in- 
comes of  $25,000  and  less  would  have 
their  tax  burden  reduced  by  26.7  per- 
cent. A  corporation  with  Income  of 
$100,000  would  be  given  tax  reUef  of  2  7 
percent.  Corporations  with  Incomes  of 
$500,000  and  over  would  have  increased 
Ux  Uabllities  of  from  1.1  percent,  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  with  that  Income, 
to  1.9  percent  for  a  corporation  with 
Income  of  $100  million. 

The  break -even  point  under  this 
amendment  occurs  at  the  $225,000  in- 
come level — all  firms  earning  less  than 
$225,000  would  receive  a  tex  reduction 
and  all  firms  earning  more  than  S225  000 
would  receive  a  tax  increase.  Obviously 
this  redistribution  of  the  impact  of  cor- 
porate taxes  would  benefit  the  low  in- 
come corporations.  While  the  tax  relief 
afforded  would  be  modest.  I  believe  it 
would  have  a  siRnlflcant  beneficial  effect 
on  the  smaller  businesses  of  the  Nation. 

Now.  if  It  should  be  determined  that 
a  revenue  loss  is  feasible,  the  Senate 
could  adopt  my  other  amendment  which 
is  patterned  after  S.  3128.  This  amend- 
ment would  merely  reverse  the  present 
tax  rates  by  providing  for  a  22  percent 
normal  tax  upon  net  earnings  and  a  30 
percent  surtax  on  all  earnings  In  excess 
of  $25,000.  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
advises  me  that  the  revenue  loss  from 
this  proposal  would  be  somewhere  be- 
tween $300  million  and  $400  million. 
The  Senate  must  consider  whether  the 
budget  outlook  is  such  that  the  revenue 
k>«s  can  be  afforded.  The  effect  of  this 
alternative  amendment  upon  the  var- 
ious income  levels  is  shown  by  the  table 
which  appears  in  exhibit  2  to  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  a  healthy  commur'*-» 
of  small  businesses  Is  essential  to  r 
tlonal  growth,  national  prosperity  anj 
political  health.  We  must  prevent  the 
development  of  an  economic  no-man's 
land  for  small  business.  This  means 
that  some  form  of  encouragement  must 
be  devised  for  the  modest-sized  enter- 
prise to  enable  it  to  grow  and  to  remain 
strong. 

As  I  see  It.  the  chief  competitive 
handicaps  of  the  smaU  business  are- 
FJrst.  great  difficulty  and  expense  In 
Obtaining  equity  capital;  second,  high 
interest  rates  upon  borrowed  money 
»nd  third.  Insufficient  funds  for  man- 
agement personnel.  Our  tax  structure 
emphasizes  and  compounds  these  dis- 
criminations against  smaU  business. 

The  small  businesses  have  three  prin- 
cipal sources  for  funds  with  which  to 
mainUin  and  expand  production:  first, 
new  capital  Investment;  second,  borrow- 
ing; and  third,  business  earnings. 

Small  business  has  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining equity  capital  because  It  does  not 
have  the  large  financial  resources  which 
will  guarantee  stockholders  against 
severe  loss  on  their  investment.  A  smaU- 
business  man  who  needs  equity  capital 
usually  is  told  that  the  expense  of  rais- 
ing up  to  $300,000  in  the  securities  mar- 
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ket  averages  almost  30  percent  and  may 
reach  25  percent  or  SO  percent.  He  may 
ask.  "Why."  and  point  to  the  recent 
Ford  or  General  Motors  Issues  where 
the  expense  was  a  small  fraction  of  1 
percent  But  he  must  face  the  tmoom- 
fortaUe  fact  that  it  will  cost  him  40 
or  50  times  as  much  to  tap  the  capital 
markets  as  it  costs  the  larger  corpo- 
rations. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
equity  financing,  the  small-business  man 
usually  must  borrow  money  for  a  short 
term  from  a  bank  or  other  lender  to 
realise  his  capital  needs.  Long-term 
borrowings  in  the  sec\irities  markets 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  difficulties 
as  equity  financing.  Interest  rates  are 
commonly  established  at  6  percent  or 
even  higher  for  the  small-business  man. 
The  large  corporations  may  either  fioat  a 
debt  issue  of  securities  or  borrow  money 
at  interest  rates  of  3  Mi  percent  or  4 
percent  for  long  terms.  This  gives 
larger  corporations  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage which  reduces  their  costs  and, 
therefore,  could  result  in  lower  prices  to 
customers  or  higher  returns  on  their 
stockholders'  investments. 

In  this  connection,  however.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  the  lower  costs 
made  possible  by  these  competitive  ad- 
vantages are  not  necessarily  passed  on 
to  consiuners.  The  FTC-SEC  Quarterly 
Financial  Report  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1955  shows  that  corporate  profits  as  a 
percentage  of  sales  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  asset  size  of  the  corporation.  For 
example,  the  smallest  corporations — as- 
sets under  $250.000 — earned  only  1.1 
cents  per  dollar  of  sales,  while  the  largest 
corporations — $100  million  and  over — 
were  earning  7.4  cents  per  dollar  of  sales. 
This  disparity  in  profits  occurs  while  the 
largest  manufacturing  corporations  in- 
creased their  sales  volume  by  19  percent 
between  the  third  quarter  of  1954  and 
the  third  quarter  of  1955,  in  contrast  to 
a  mere  3  percent  increase  in  sales  volume 
of  the  smallest  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions. Thus,  the  email  manufacturer  is 
losing  out  in  both  volume  of  sales  and 
percent  of  profit  i)er  dollar  of  sales. 

The  difficulties  which  the  smaller  cor- 
poration has  in  obtaining  equity  capital 
from  stock  issues  or  borrowings  makes 
it  much  more  dependent  on  retained 
earnings  than  are  larger  companies. 
Hence,  unless  its  profits  are  greater,  or 
Its  tax  burden  is  less,  the  small  company 
finds  itself  in  a  position  of  relative  weak- 
ness compared  to  large  companies  with 
which  it  must  often  compete. 

In  terms  of  profits  upon  investment 
we  find  that  corporations  in  the  smallest 
category,  as  reported  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission — those  with 
under  $250,000  in  assets — sustained  a  net 
loss  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954.  re- 
turned 3.6  percent  upon  their  equity  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1955.  returned  5.3  per- 
cent upon  their  equity  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1955,  and  returned  10.4  per- 
cent upon  their  equity  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1955.  Contrast  this  record 
with  that  of  corporations  with  $100  mil- 
lion or  over.  During  every  quarter  of 
the  last  year,  they  returned  more  than 
13.5  pecent  upon  the  equity  investment 
of  their  stockholders.    During  the  sec- 


ond quarter  of  1955  the  return  reached 
15.0  percent.  Furthermore,  total  cor- 
porate profits  after  taxes  in  1955  have 
been  exceeded  only  by  profits  In  1950. 
However,  as  shown  by  the  statistics 
above,  the  profit  ratios  of  the  largest 
corporations  greatly  exceed  the  ratios 
of  their  smaller  brothers. 

By  nature,  the  small-business  corpora- 
tion involves  more  risk,  less  diversifica- 
tion of  product,  and  a  smaller  «nawr«ftl 
cushion  against  initial  reverses.  This  is 
illustrated  most  dramatically  by  the 
business  failure  statistics  based  on  com- 
panies listed  with  Dun  k  Bradstreet. 
Very  few.  if  any,  failures  are  recorded  for 
large  corporations,  but  the  rise  in  these 
dismal  statistics  for  small  businesses  has 
been  alarming  in  recent  years.  In  1945 
there  were  only  809  failures.  In  1953 
there  were  approximately  8,862.  In 
1954  there  were  11,086.  The  latest  re- 
ports for  1955  Indicate  that  there  were 
almost  as  many.  10.969.  in  that  boom 
year  as  there  were  in  1954. 

Either  one  of  my  amendments  will  not 
only  permit  the  retention  of  more  capital 
in  the  small  business,  so  that  less  high- 
cost  financing  is  necessary;  but  this  re- 
tained income  will  also  serve  as  a  coun- 
tervailing pressure  against  mergers  and 
consolidations.  The  more  favorable  tax 
treatment  for  small  corporations  will  en- 
able many  of  them  to  survive  whereas 
they  might  otherwise  end  up  among  the 
failure  statistics. 

In  addition  to  failures,  statistics  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  show  the  fol- 
lowing trend  in  the  number  of  manufac- 
turing and  mining  concerns  acquired  or 
merged  during  the  last  30  years.  Be- 
giiming  in  1922.  the  number  of  mergers 
rose  steadily  from  297  to  a  peak  of  1.216 
In  1929.  Thereafter,  the  number  of 
mergers  leveled  off  at  less  than  200  in 
1932,  and  varied  within  a  range  from  87 
to  419  throughout  the  1940's.  How- 
ever, mergers  rose  rapidly  in  1951, 
reached  822  in  1952.  and  stayed  at  a  high 
level  in  1953  and  1954. 

While  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
on  tax  matters,  it  Is  very  obvious  to  me 
that  the  ability  to  carry  over  business 
losses  from  one  year,  to  offset  profits  in 
another  year,  is  a  strong  factor  in  this 
merger  movement.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
the  small  corporation,  suffering  losses 
caused  in  many  instances  by  its  small- 
ness  alone,  to  resist  the  eager  embrace 
of  the  profitable  giant  seeking  a  dowry 
of  tax  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
prior  losses  of  the  unfortunate  bride- 
to-be. 

I  do  not  have  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. But  until  some  solution  is  found, 
we  must  do  whatever  we  can  to 
strengthen  small  companies  and  thus 
make  them  less  attractive  to  the  rich 
suitor  with  a  loss  carryover  gleam  in  his 
eye.  My  amendments  will  reduce  the 
taxes  on  small  companies,  and  the  in- 
come retained  thereby  will  contribute 
directly  to  this  strength. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  others 
In  this  country  who  believe  that  the 
corporate  tax  structure  favors  the 
growth  of  large  businesses  as  against 
small  businesses.  For  instance,  last 
December  when  testifying  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Tax  Policy  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report.  Mr. 


Dexter  M.  Keeser.  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Boonomics  Department 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co., 
made  the  following  statonent: 

X  think  we  have  at  the  preeent  time  a  high 
and  aaUafactory  level  of  buslneaa  Inveet- 
■aent.  •  •  •  But  Umply  In  tenna  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  level  of  Investment.  I 
would  not  say  that  the  present  la  an  occa- 
sion to  reduce  the  corporate  tax  rate.  Ex- 
cept, may  I  give  this  quallflcaUon?  Main- 
taining this  rate  means  that  you  are  going 
to  have  larger  and  larger  corporate  units  at 
the  expense  of  smaller  units.  This  tf^m^ 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  social.  poUtlcal.  and 
economic  significance.  Over  a  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  the  smaller  oor- 
poraUons.  as  you  weU  know,  have  not  had 
the  same  rate  of  growth  and  capital  acqulsl- 
Uon. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  exactly  my  posi- 
tion. Unless  some  action  is  taken  to  re- 
verse the  present  trend,  the  growth  of 
small  businesses  will  continue  to  lag  and 
their  relative  position  in  our  economy 
will  continue  to  worsen.  And  while  on 
the  general  subject  of  "growth,"  we 
should  expect  that  as  population  grows 
and  as  business  activity  expands,  there 
should  be  an  expansion  of  business  op- 
portunity and  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  business  firms.  But  look  at  the 
record  as  shown  on  page  231  of  the 
President's  Ekx>nomic  Report.  While 
there  was  an  annual  increase  of  almost 
55,000  firms  during  the  period  between 
1948  and  1952.  the  number  of  new  oper- 
ating firms  Increased  by  only  28,300 
from  June.  1954  to  June.  1955.  And 
this  latter  period  has  been  character- 
ized as  a  booming  economy.  If  this  is 
what  happens  in  a  boom,  I  submit  that 
the  small  businesses  of  this  country 
might  be  better  off  without  it 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point 
out  some  specific  and  significant  advan- 
tages which  large  corporations  have 
under  our  present  Federal  tax  laws. 
One  example  of  existing  big  business 
bias  in  our  corporate  tax  laws  Involves 
the  accelerated  depreciation  of  new  ma- 
chinery, while  similar  treatment  Is  not 
available  for  used  machinery.  It  is  well 
known  that  small  businesses  are  the 
principal  purchasers  of  used  machinery. 
Thus,  the  very  significant  benefit  of  the 
accelerated  depreciation  tax  provisions 
are  not  available  to  many  smaller  cor- 
porations. 

Now,  some  people  advocate  Including 
secondhand  machinery  under  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  provisions,  but  I 
think  that  this  action  alone  would  merely 
accentuate  the  problem.  For  example, 
tmder  present  law  a  large  corporation 
can.  in  a  relatively  short  time,  depre- 
ciate new  machinery  to  a  figure  below 
Its  market  value.  The  large  corporation 
can  then  sell  this  machinery  for  more 
than  its  depreciated  value  and  treat  the 
income  as  a  capital  gain.  If  second- 
hand machinery  had  the  benefit  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  small  businesses 
would  be  more  eager  to  buy  secondhand 
equipment.  Then  the  giant  corpora- 
tions would  realize  even  greatCT  profits 
from  the  sales  and  greater  cajtftsJ  gain 
windfalls. 

The   way  to  treat   small 
fairly  would  be  to  pennit 
d^veciataaii  of  both  old  and 
chinery.  and  to  tax  inrowne  derived  from 
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the  sale  of  depreciated  machinery  at  the 
reffukur    rates    for    corporate    Income. 
But  until  such  changes  are  made,  this  is 
one  more   factor  contributing   to   the 
flnanclal  dilemma  of  small  businesses. 
Another  advantage  for  large  corpora- 
tions is  their  ability  to  attract  and  hold 
highly  skilled  management  and  tech- 
nical personnel  by  deferred  compensa- 
tion plans.    These  plans  reduce  the  im- 
pact of  individual  income-tax  rates  and 
give  a  higher  real  Income  to  such  em- 
ployees.   For  instance,  a  special  bonus 
is  given  large  corporations  by  those  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  laws  which  deal  with 
stock  options.    All  salaried  employees 
must  pay  taxes  upon  their  incomes  at 
the  regular  income-tax  rates.    The  for- 
tunate recipient  of  a  stock  option,  how- 
wcr.  pays  no  tax.  in  most  instances, 
when  he  receives  the  option:  pays  no 
tax  when  he  exercises  the  option;  and 
pairs  only  a  capital  gains  tax  upon  any 
profit  he  makes  when  he  sells  the  stock. 
To  qualify  for  this  preferred  treat- 
ment, the  corporation  must  be  able  to 
value  its  stock  by  some  acceptable  refer- 
ence to  market  value  at  the  time  the 
option  is  granted.    The  small  corpora- 
tion, which  is  closely  held,  has  great 
difficulty  in  meeting  this  reqxurement. 
As  a  result,  it  is  the  large  publicly  held 
corporations  which  benefit.    Almost  half 
the  corporations  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Elxchange  have  such  plans.    The 
revenue  loss  to  the  Government  cannot 
be  estimated,  but  it  is  very  substantial. 
By  this  and  similar  devices,  big  busi- 
ness is  able  to  attract  and  to  hold  the 
most  able  technical  and  executive  talent. 
A   small   corporation   must   pay   much 
higher  salaries,  if  its  employees  who  do 
not  have  stock  options,  are  to  be  able 
to  keep,  after  taxes,  as  much  as  the  em- 
ployees of  the  large  corporation  which 
does  have  a  stock  option  plan  in  force 
Naturally,  in  a  competitive  labor  mar- 
ket,  the  most  valuable  employees  will 
tend  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  corpora- 
tions   paying    them    the    highest    net 
salaries,  after  taxes. 

Even  the  owner  of  the  small  corpora- 
tion may  believe  that  he  himself  can 
find  refuge  against  business  risk,  attain 
relative  security,  and  provide  a  fund  for 
his  retirement  by  giving  up  his  small 
business  and  going  to  work  for  a  large 
corporaUon.  The  tax  laws  foster  this 
trend  by  such  provisions  as  restricted 
stock  options. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
amendments  I  have  offered  will  serve 
to  relieve,  to  some  extent,  the  constant 
drain  of  management  personnel  from 
small  business.  A  growing,  expanding 
enterprise  presents  a  challenge  to  man- 
agement, and  good  management  will 
stay  with  the  business  so  long  as  it  can 
participate  in  its  growth.  If  our  tax 
policies  militate  against  growth,  there 
is  lltUe  incentive  to  the  personnel.  In 
addiUon.  higher  retained  earnings  would 
enable  the  business  to  pay  higher  sal- 
aries, and  this.  too.  would  serve  to  keep 
good  management  from  accepting  posi- 
tions with  larger  companies. 

Still  another  advantage  of  the  large 
corporations  Is  their  ablUty  to  adjust 
to  tax  rates  with  little  effect  upon  their 
rates  of  earnings  after  taxes.  This  Is 
possible  because  large  corporaUons  can 


to  a  considerable  extent,  shift  a  large 
portion  of  their  taxes  to  consiuaers  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  industries  which  are 
dcxninated  by  one  or  a  few  corporate 
giants,  and  where  competition  does  not 
operate  to  hold  prices  down. 

Small  corporations  can  rarely  set 
prices  to  absorb  taxes.  There  are  too 
many  of  them,  and  generally  no  single 
one  is  in  a  position  to  exert  substantial 
control  over  prices  in  its  industry. 

Actually,  the  small  corporation  gets 
hit  from  both  sides  under  the  present 
corporate  tax  structure.  Its  raw  ma- 
terials tend  to  be  produced  by  giant 
concerns  which  can  pass  on  a  large  share 
of  their  taxes  to  it.  Thus,  corporate 
taxes,  for  the  small  corporation,  will 
generally  result  In  higher  costs.  At  the 
same  time,  it  does  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic power  to  set  prices  to  absorb  its 
own  taxes. 

And  finally,  some  very  wise  provisions 
in  the  tax  law,  designed  to  encourage 
research  and  experimental  programs  by 
industry,  operate  to  the  primary  bene- 
fit of  big  business.  These  provisions 
offer  favorable  tax  treatment  of  expend- 
itures made  for  research.  While  these 
provisions  have  considerable  merit.  I 
think  we  should  frankly  admit  that  the 
benefits  inure  almost  exclusively  to  big 
businesses. 

Furthermore,  the  defense  needs  of  the 
NaUon  require  direct  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  research  for  weapons  and  other 
items  of  military  necessity.  The  size  of 
these  Federal  expenditures  amounts  to 
over  a  billion  dollars  every  year,  and  the 
contracts  go  primarily  to  our  huge  indus- 
trial corporations.  It  would  seem  that 
the  law  has  compounded  the  advantage 
of  big  business  in  the  field  of  research— 
or.  as  I  have  heard  it  said  more  collo- 
quially, "them  as  has,  gits." 

This  is  just  one  more  set  of  clrcimi- 
stances  Illustrating  an  economic  bias  In 
favor  of  big  business.  Tax  relief  for 
small  businesses  is  the  best  way  to  offset 
some  of  this  bias,  and  I  think  that  such 
relief  must  be  granted. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  output  of  industrial 
concerns,  we  should  remember  that  a 
very  substantial  part  of  the  total  business 
in  this  country  is  associated  with  the 
naUonal  defense.  Defense  contracts 
awarded  in  1955  totaled  over  $15  blUlon 
And  in  spite  of  congressional  efforts  to 
divert  some  of  this  spending  to  small 
firms,  the  major  portion  has  gone  to  a 
few  giant  corporations. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
recently  reported  that  from  June  1950 
through  June  1953.  over  63  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  defense  contracts  went  to  the 
100  largest  defense  contractors.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  July  1953.  through 
December  1954.  this  percentage  rose  to 
over  68  percent.  It  is  no  answer  to  pre- 
tend that  such  conditions  are  inevitable 
The  abUity  to  accumulate  capital  and 
grow  through  more  equitable  corporate 
tax  rates  would  be  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  reversing  this  trend  of  defense 
buying  from  the  largest  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  introduction 
of  my  bills,  8.  3128  and  S.  3129.  I  have 
been  admonished  that  I  should  not  for- 
get those  small   businesses  which   are 


proprletorshipa    or    partnerships,    and 
which  do  not  choose  to  file  a  corporate 
tax  return  as  permitted  under  the  1954 
revenue  act.    I  assure  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  not  forgotten  these 
businesses,  and  I  urge  the  committees  of 
Congress  who  study  and  draft  our  tax 
laws   not   to   forget   them.    Some   way 
should  be  found  to  relieve  the  tax  burden 
of  all  those  with  low  and  middle  incomes, 
whether  their  incomes  are  derived  from 
wages,  farms,  professional  services,  pro- 
prietorships,    or     partnerships.    How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  any  corpor- 
ate Income  which  is  saved  by  my  amend- 
ments, and  which  is  not  retained  for  cor- 
porate growth,  will  be  taxed  as  individual 
Income  of  the  stockholders  receiving  it. 
Although  I  could  recommend  other 
changes    in    the    tax    laws,    Including 
changes  In  the  individual  tax  rates.  I  am 
forced  to  view  the  situation  realistically 
and  recognize  that  Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day.    Frankly,  here  is  the  situation. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  bill  which  will  continue  the  corporate 
tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates  at 
their     present     levels.    While     diverse 
amendments  on  diverse  subjects  could  be 
offered  on  such  a  bill,  the  practical  ap- 
proach and  courteous  approach  to  the 
committees    of    Congress    is    to    limit 
amendments    to    the    subject    matter 
treated  in  the  bill. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  most  I 
can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  obtain 
amendment  of  the  corporate  tax  struc- 
ture in  the  Finance  Committee  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think  that  any 
more  ambitious  plan  would  be  fruitless 
However.  I  respectfully  urge  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  with  jurisdiction  in 
the  field  of  taxation  to  give  early  and 
earnest  consideraUon  to  a  revision  of  the 
individual  income-Ux  rates  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  our  low  and  middle-income 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  small  businesses  are  in  a  bad  way  in 
this  country.  This  is  shown  by  business 
failures,  by  business  mergers,  and  by 
profit  ratios  and  sales  volume  of  differ- 
ent size  classes  of  corporations.  I  be- 
lieve that  conditions  exist  in  our  general 
economy,  as  well  as  in  the  tax  law  itself 
which  ^contribute  to  and  aggravate  this 
situation.  In  considering  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  present  corporate  tax  rates  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  offset  in  a  real 
way  some  of  the  disadvantages  faced  by 
the  small-business  man. 

The  present  rate  structure  seems  to 
have  contributed  to  the  decline  in  the 
relative  importance  of  smaU  business  in 
recent  years.  To  the  extent  that  our  tax 
laws  foster  larger  and  larger  business 
units,  our  political  democracy  is  weak- 
f^***-  ,  ^,  *"»"'••  that  we  all  recognize 
the  relationship  between  the  survival  of 
many  thriving  business  units  and  the 
survival  of  our  political  democracy 

These  amendments  wUl  assist  those 
companies  in  the  formaUve  or  develop- 
ment stage  to  overcome  iniUal  capital 
difficulties,  and  will  assure  a  continuing 
S'i'i^l^  o'  capital  when  it  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  competitive  posiUon  of  the 
smaU-business  enterprise.  I  can  think 
Of  no  acUon  more  vital  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
than  the  encouragement  and  develop- 
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ment  of  small  businesses.  They  are  the 
very  foundation  of  oiu-  national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoKD  two  tables  which  were  prepared 
in  conjunction  with  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation. These  2  tables  illustrate  the 
effect  of  the  2  amendments  which  I  shall 
offer  to  the  bill  to  extend  for  another 
year,  rates  of  a  corporate  nature.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  exhibit  1 
is  the  table  which  pertains  to  t^e  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  press  for  in  the  com- 
mittee on  thelegislation^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BARKtrr  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous  consent  request? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

ExHisrr  1. — Effect  of  a  normal  tax  rate  of 
22  percent  and  a  surtax  rate  of  31  percent 
{proposal  in  S.  3129) 
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'  ■  No  ehanm. 

ExHnrr  2. — Effect  of  «  normal  tax  rate  of 
22  percent  and  a  surtax  rate  of  30  percent 
{proposal  in  S.  3128) 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  3183*  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  srielded  back. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  all  time  has 
not  been  yielded  back.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  will  state  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  did  not 
have  control  of  the  time.  Under  the 
unanimous  consent   agreement,   where 


the  chairman  of  t 


tie  committee  is 


favor  of  an  amendment,  the  time 


in 
In 


opposition  is  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader.  I  am  advised  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  control  of  the  time  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  make  some  comments  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  majority's  using  its  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  10  minutes.  I  under- 
stand we  have  15  minutes  left. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  fnmi  Wyo- 
ming may  pr(x;eed. 

SHALL    COMOKBBS    COWTIWUK    TO    DKLBaATK    ITS 
POWBUBT 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
confess  that  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  the  speech  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  about  this 
matter  earlier  in  the  week.  There  were 
other  legislative  duties  which  took  my 
time,  among  them  the  preparation  of  an 
amendment  of  my  own  to  the  biU.  which 
was  adopted,  and  sitting  in  the  confer- 
ence on  the  Colorado  River  bill,  which 
has  passed  both  Houses,  and  which  came 
to  an  agreement  only  this  afternoon. 

After  ha^ng  attended  to  some  other 
transactions  today,  just  a  few  moments 
ago  I  came  on  the  floor  and  for  the  first 
time  read  the  amendment.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  amendment  provides  for  a 
delegation  to  the  appointees  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Con- 
gress of  tbe  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  tberei  is  anything  more  valuable. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  hope  to  preserve 
free,  popular  government,  than  to  pre- 
serve the  constitutional  provisions  set 
forth  In  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
that  all  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yMd? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes.  Indeed;  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  aware  that  the  amendment  does  not 
delegate  any  legislative  power.  No  pro- 
gram, no  law,  can  become  effective; 
no  one  can  legislate  but  the  Congress 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  Presidwit,  if 
the  Senator  will  pardon  me.  let  me  state 
my  views  before  he  begins  to  try  to  tear 
them  to  pieces,  because  unless  I  am  able 
to  state  my  views,  he  will  be  talking 
against  not  what  I  say,  but  what  he 
imagines  I  am  going  to  say.  So  please 
let  me  make  my  statement  first,  for  about 
5  minutes. 

I  want  to  read  the  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  better  way  to 
imderstand  what  legislation  means  than 
to  read  it.  There  used  to  be  a  time  when 
it  was  the  absolute  rule  of  parliamentary 
bodies  that  proposed  legislation  should 
be  read  from  the  rostrum  by  the  clerk, 
so  that  members  would  be  apprised  of 
the  nature  of  the  bills  they  were  asked 
to  pass.  We  now  act  so  quickly  that  we 
have  abandoned  that  very,  very  salutary 
traditional  method  of  procedure.  Now 
we  are  so  busy  asking  somebody  else  to 
do  the  work  of  Congress,  so  busy  to  turn 
the  power  of  Congress  over  to  the  execu- 
tive departments,  so  involved  in  han- 
dling the  special  requests  that  come  to  us 


as  Senators,  day  by  day,  to  get  favors 
done  by  the  executive  departmente,  that 
we  do  not  take  the  time  to  study  pro- 
posed legislation.  Let  me  read  section 
310  (a)  (1): 

wow  A  ooaocnsioM  to  trntrs  ^mxM 
There  la  hereby  established  a  Cotnmlasion 
on  Increased  Indtistrial  Use  of  Agricultural 
Products. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  an  editor 
of  a  daily  newspaper  or  a  weekly  news- 
paper or  a  magazine  in  the  United  States 
who  has  not  at  some  time  denounced  the 
mult^licity  of  commissions  which  are 
established  by  government. 

I  remember  very  well  when  a  former 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Beck,  wrote  a  book— which  obtained 
very  wide  circulation— under  the  title 
"Our  Wonderland  of  Bureaucracy.**  It 
was  25  years  ago  that  Mr.  Beck,  a  very 
able  lawyer,  wrote  that  book;  but  the 
wonderland  of  bureaucracy  continues  to 
grow.  In  every  administration  we  find 
opponents  of  the  administration  in  power 
denouncing  the  administration  as  a 
bureaucracy.  Yet,  when  the  power  is 
changed,  and  a  new  President  comes 
Into  office.  Congress  proceeds  solemnly 
to  delegate  away  more  of  its  power  and 
to  create  new  boards  and  commiissions. 

So  it  is  proposed  that  the  Congress 
establish  a  new  commission,  to  be  called 
a  Commission  To  Prepare  Legislation 
Providing  for  Increased  Industrial  Use  of 
Agricultural  Products. 

And  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  provides,  beginning  in 
line  4  on  page  1: 

Sw.  310.  (a)  (1)  Tbere  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  Increased  Industrial 
Use  of  Agricultural  Products  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  ""the  Commission") .  The  Com- 
mlssicm  shall  be  compoaed  of  five  members  to 
be  anxdnted  by  the  President.  In  «»aM«g 
such  appointments  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  Interests  of  varlotis 
segments  of  agriculture.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers 80  ai^Mlnted  shall  be  designated  as 
Chairman  by  the  President. 


wuT  sTTXDnr  TKK  ruMsxoom 
Mr.  President,  does  anyone  imagine 
that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted  and 
became  law,  the  President  would  select 
the  commissioners?  There  is  not  a 
chance  in  the  world  that  that  would  be 
done.  The  present  President  of  the 
United  States  only  recently  announced, 
on  the  television,  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  it  was  going  to  be  his 
purpose  to  pass  on  to  his  associates  some 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency. 
Yet  in  the  amendment  it  is  proposed  that 
we  give  the  President  additional  respon- 
sibility to  do  work  that  the  Congress 
itself  can  do. 

Why  should  Congress  set  up  such  a 
commission?  If  the  commission  is  to 
have  the  power  and  authority  to  take 
some  action,  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  commis- 
sion to  represent  the  people  of  the  United 
States^the  farmers  of  the  United 
Statesi^  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska,  of 
Wyoming,  of  Wisconsin,  of  Kansas,  of 
Idaho,  of  Arizona,  of  South  Carolina,  of 
North  Carolina,  or  of  Florida — the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  so  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  commissioners  will  actually  rep- 
resent farmers. 
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Who  knows,  Mr.  President?  Who  in 
this  Chamber  at  this  moment  can  say 
who  are  the  experts  who  make  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements?  The  power 
to  make  those  agreements  is  a  power 
which  the  Congress  has.  under  its  power 
to  fix  duties  and  imposts.  Yet  Congress 
has  delegated  that  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent; Congress  did  that  long  ago.  in  a 
Democratic  administration.  I  said  then 
the  same  thing  I  say  now;  namely,  that 
the  work  would  not  be  done  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  would  be  done  by  unknown, 
anonjrmous  subordinates,  experts  se- 
lected the  Lord  knows  how.  to  do  some  of 
the  most  important  work  that  affects  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

But  now  it  is  proposed  that  there  be 
established  a  new  commission,  with 
members  who  necessarily  would  have  to 
be  selected  by  someone  who  would  advise 
the  President.  That  person  would  be  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  no 
doubt.  If  we  want  such  work  to  be  done, 
why  do  we  not  give  such  new  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture? 

But.  no.  Mr.  President:  it  is  proposed 
that  the  work  be  done  by  a  new  commis- 
sion, to  be  independent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  and  the  proposed 
commissioners  would  come  into  office  as  a 
result  of  selection  made  by  advisers  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Now  I  read  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
310  (a) ,  of  the  amendment: 

{2)  Members  of  the  Conunlaslon  shall  be 
patd  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  day 
and  rflall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  traveU 
Ing  and  other  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President*  where  are  we  going  to 
obtain,  for  (50  a  day,  capable  and  experi- 
enced men  who  will  devote  their  time  and 
their  experience  to  this  very,  very  impor- 
tant task  of  finding  industrial  uses  for 
agricultural  products?  The  proposed 
commissioners  would  be  part-time  com- 
missioners. That  is  why  the  amendment 
does  not  contain  a  provision  for  paying 
them  a  salary,  and  that  is  why  the 
amendment  does  not  contain  a  provision 
for  confirmation  of  the  commissioners 
by  the  Senate. 

Then  we  come  to  paragraph  (3) — and 
listen  to  this,  Mr.  President: 

(3)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation,  without  re- 
gard to  the  clvU-servlce  laws — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bakk- 
L«Y  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 
and  I  shall  take  some  time  on  that 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  cannot  make 
that  motion  until  all  time  on  the  bill  has 
been  consumed. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  request  a  little  additional  time 
from  the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  be  given 
an  additional  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  now  from  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  310  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska: 

SALART  LAW  IS  SX78PEMDED 

(3)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation,  without  re- 
gard to  the  ClvU-servlce  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  of  an  execu- 
tlve  director  and  such  chemists,  engineers, 
agrlculturlsu.  attorneys,  legislative  draXta- 
men — 

Why  legislative  draftsmen,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Legislative  draftsmen  have  the 
duty  and  the  responsibility  of  drawing  up 
bills.  Why  should  we  delegate  that 
power  to  five  persons  to  be  chosen  by 
some  subordinates  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  persons 
whose  identity  will  not  be  known  at  all 
by  the  Senate?  I  read  further  from  this 
paragraph  of  the  amendment — 

and  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  here  Is  the  vice  of  bu- 
reaucracy. We  set  up  a  commission;  and 
we  give  it  authority  to  appoint  its  staff, 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws 
which  Congress  has  passed,  and  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  which 
fixes  their  salaries.  We  would  give  the 
commission  power  to  do  everything 
which  the  Congress  itself  has  authority 
and  responsibility  to  do.  Mr.  President 
I  think  it  is  simply  beyond  imagination 
that  such  a  suggestion  should  be  made 
to  us. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph   (3): 

The  Secretary  of  Agrteulture  is  authorised 
to  provide  the  Commission  with  necessary 
office  space,  and  may  detail,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  any  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculttire  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  work. 

WUl  that  be  2  people.  3  people.  4  people, 
or  10  people?  How  many  experts  will 
be  assigned  ?  No  limitation  at  all  is  made 
by  the  amendment  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber. The  amendment  merely  states 
that— 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  authorized 
to  provide  the  Commission  with  necessary 
office  space — 

And  Congress  appropriates  for  the 
office  space — 

and  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  ba&ls 

That  is,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  new  Commission 

any  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agrt- 
eulture to  assUt  the  Commission  in  carryins 
out  its  work. 

The  amendment  says  "any  personnel" ; 
there  is  no  limitation.  This  amendment 
does  not  say  50  personnel ;  it  does  not  say 
100  personnel,  it  does  not  say  1.000  per- 
sonnel. In  the  present  budget,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  requesting  an 
appropriation  of  over  $7  bUlion.  What 
is  meant  by  all  the  talk  on  the  political 
stump  about  balancing  the  budget,  when 
it  is  proposed  that  there  be  created  new 
commissioiis  with  so  broad  a  grant  of 


power  to  employ  an  Indefinite  nimiber  of 
assistants?  An  appropriation  for  $150.- 
000  is  authorized  for  the  Commission,  but 
that  will  be  only  the  beginning. 
I  read  from  paragraph  (4) : 
(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Cbmmlsslon.  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  having  information  or  data  needed  by 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  Its  duties 
under  this  section,  shall  make  such  informa- 
tion or  data  avaUable  to  the  Commission  for 
such  purposes. 

I  skip  a  few  lines: 

There  U  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sum.  not  to  exceed  aiftO.OOO,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  CommUsloo 
to  carry  out  lU  functions. 

With  $150,000.  If  it  is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  do  the  work  planned  for  it,  it  will 
be  back  with  a  request  for  a  larger  ap- 
propriation, and  for  larger  salaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  time  which  was  allotted  to  me  has 
expired.  I  realize  that  most  Senators 
are  having  a  little  late  supper  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  long  night  session,  so  that 
the  details  of  this  proposal  have  not  been 
discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understood  that  the  remaininc 
time  on  both  sides  was  to  be  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  for  Louisiana  has  7  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraslta  I  Mr.  Cwa- 
nsl  has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  that  is  a  correct  accoimt  of  the 
time.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  used 
15  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming used  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  was 
speaking  under  a  unaiUmous  consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  understanding  of 
the  imanimous  consent  agreement  is 
this:  The  point  was  raised  that  there  was 
no  one  on  this  side  with  authority  to 
allot  the  time,  and  unanimous  consent 
was  granted  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  might  have  the  usual 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understood  that  that  was  to  be 
teken  out  of  the  time  of  the  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  opposiUon  has  used 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
had  15  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  had  15  minutes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  sUU  has  13  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  ask 
for  a  vote. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  have  more  Senators  present  if 
there  is  to  be  a  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  13  minutes 
if  he  wishes  to  use  it 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Cttxtis]. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  on  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognised  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  well  knows  my  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  organization  of  these  special 
commissions  and  special  committees  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  consistently  opposed 
the  wasting  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on 
useless  investigations.  In  recent  years 
we  have  spent  substantial  sums  in  that 
direction,  and  we  have  had  very  little  to 
show  for  it.  The  record  will  show  that 
the  present  administration  has  spent 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  si^eclal 
studies  and  investigations ;  it  seems  that 
every  time  a  problem  arises,  a  commis- 
.■-ion  is  set  up  to  investigate  or  study  it, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  very  little 
has  come  of  these  special  studies. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  had  before  it  many  requests  for 
studies  of  vailous  kinds. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  result  of 
searches  for  new  uses  for  agricultural 
products  was  the  enactment  by  the 
Congress  about  10  years  ago  of  legisla- 
tion establishing  4  regional  research 
stations — 1  in  Peoria.  1  in  New  Orleans. 
1  in  New  York,  and  1  in  th*  West. 

What  good  will  result  from  further 
studies  by  a  special  Commission?  We 
have  already  provided  ways  and  means 
by  which  scientific  research  into  new 
uses  for  agricultural  products  in  surplus 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  regional  re- 
search laboratories.  As  my  good  friend 
from  Wyoming  has  Just  stated,  the 
$150,000  provided  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  only  a  start.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  once  these  special  com- 
missions and  special  committees  are 
established,  there  is  no  end  to  them.  I 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  find  addi- 
tional uses  for  agricultural  products  that 
are  in  surplus  is  to  let  our  four  labora- 
tories, which  have  been  established  and 
which  each  year  are  now  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  scientific  research, 
continue  that  work.  That  is  the  most 
sound,  constructive  way  to  do  it.  A  spe- 
cial commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  further  study  the  problem  would, 
in  my  opinion,  resxilt  only  in  a  waste  of 
money.  I  am  opposed  to  this  proposal. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  it  down,  and 
save  the  $150,000  involved  for  something 
of  more  tangible  benefit  to  American 
agriculttire. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back  his 
remaining  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment   offered    by    the  ^Senator    from 
Nebraska.  

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmrat  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  CHnr  Clkrk.  On  page  1.  line  8 
of  the  Curtis  amendment,  after  the  word 
"President"  and  before  the  period,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  words  "by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate." 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  important  enough  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  hear  the  few  words 
I  wish  to  say  on  the  subject  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
time  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  will  take  it  out 
of  my  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  at 
great  length.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  Chief  Clerk  continued  the  call  of 
the  rolL  

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parUamentary  inquiir^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum call  is  now  going  on. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  how  many  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum call  should  not  be  inten*upted. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  How  much  time 
is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  no  procedure  that  Is  in  order  while  a 
quorum  is  being  called.  The  Chair  will 
not  answer  such  questions. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  time  which 
is  being  consumed  in  assembling  a  quo- 
rum is  being  taken  out  of  my  time,  by 
my  consent.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
know  how  much  time  is  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  state  imtil  the  quorv^  call 
is  concluded. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
cannot  be  done. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  quorum  call,  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Case.  8.  Dak.       Ooidwater 

Chavez  Gore 

Clements  Green 

Cotton  Hayden 

Curtis  Hennings 
Daniel              '    Hlckeniooper 

Dlrksen  HIU 

Douglas  HoUand 

Duff  Hruska 

Dworshak  Humphrey 

Rastland  Ives 

Blender  Jackson 

Ervln  Jenner 

Flanden  JaiaiBon,  Tex. 

near  Johnston.  B.  C. 

Pulbrlght  Kennedy 

George  Kerr 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Barkley 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Caiwhart 

Carlson 

Case.  N.  J. 


Knowland 

KuchA 

lAlrd 

Langer 

Lehman 

Magnuson 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin,  Pa. 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McNamara 

MUllkln 

Monroney 


Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neul>erger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastors 

Payne 

Potter 

Purten 

Hol>crt8on 

RusseU 

Saltonstall 

Scboeppel 

Scott 


Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watklns 

Welker 

WUey 

WUUams 

Toiuig 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rvun  is  present. 

,Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Pre- 
siding Officer;  and  may  I  compliment 
the  Presiding  Officer  on  the  very  excel- 
lent order  that  is  being  preserved  by 
the  Chair  and  on  the  dignity  and  ability 
with  which  he  presides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

DOCS  TBI  COUNTKT   HEED  A   NEW   COMMISSIONT 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum  be- 
cause I  desired  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  as  many  Senators  as  might  be  pos- 
sible what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wholly 
unnecessary  procedure  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  establish.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment to  create  a  new  commission  which 
is  to  be  entitled  "Commission  to  Pre- 
pare Legislation  Providing  for  In- 
creased Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural 
Products." 

We  have  had  all  sorts  of  boards  and 
commissions  in  the  past,  but  this  is  the 
first  commission,  to  my  knowledge,  at- 
tempted to  be  established  for  the  express 
purpose  of  doing  the  work  of  Congress, 
namely,  to  prepare  legislation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
created  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  peo- 
ple and  delegated  to  and  vested  in  the 
Congress  all  the  legislative  powers 
granted  under  the  Constitution.  Note  the 
word  "all,"  not  some  but  all  legislative 
power  belongs  to  Congress. 

While  the  quorum  was  being  called  I 
had  an  examination  made  of  the  Con- 
gressional Directory.  Each  Senator  has 
a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Directory 
in  his  desk.  There  are  50  pages  in  this 
tightly  bound  and  closely  printed  direc- 
tory, given  up  to  a  listing  of  the  inde- 
pendent offices,  biu-eaus.  and  agencies 
of  the  Government.  There  are  71  such 
independent  offices,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments. It  is  because  we  have  these 
71  agencies  that  we  are  accused  of  hav- 
ing established  the  most  gigantic  bu- 
reaucracy ever  created  outside  of  So- 
viet Russia  or  Hitler's  Germany. 

Experts  on  law.  experts  on  gcvem- 
ment,  those  who  desire  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  have  written  phi- 
lippics against  the  Congress  for  creating 
so  many  boards  and  commissions,  with 
expenditures  to  be  made  by  them. 

There  are  10  pages  in  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  listing  the  congressional 
Joint  committees,  commissions,  and 
boards. 
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Now  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  a.-tkit 
us  to  add  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 


X  continue  to  read  from  paragraph  (3) : 


now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
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an  additional  5  minutes. 


commissions  with  so  broad  a  grant  of 


order. 


I  ask  for  the  regular 


question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-    caae,  n.j.         George 


Kerr 


boards. 
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Now  the  Senator  from  NebraaAca  adcs 
us  to  add  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
section  310  (a),  which  provides  as 
follows: 

Sac.  310.  <»)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Commission  en  Increased  Industrial 
Use  of  Agricultural  Products  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Commission).  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  five  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  In  mak- 
ing such  appolntmenu  the  President  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  Interests  of 
various  segments  of  agriculture.  One  of 
Mu  members  so  appointed  shall  b« 
nated  as  Chairman  by  the  Pr«ald«nt. 

Bo.  Mr.  President,  here  we  have  a 
purely  executive  commission  appointed 
by  the  President,  without  reference  to 
the  Congress,  without  reference  to  the 
mrttiM  ot  the  country,  without  reference 
to  the  Senate,  and  there  i»  delegated  to 
the  President  the  power  to  name  the 
chairman,  so  that  the  Executive  office 
can  run  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  to  modify  this. 
After  the  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
Insert  on  line  8  of  page  1.  after  the  word 
•Trertdenf  and  before  the  period,  the 
words  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate."  So  if  by  any  chance 
the  amendment  should  become  law.  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  through  them  and  the  pub- 
licity which  will  be  given  to  our  proceed- 
ings, the  farmers  of  the  Nation  may 
know  who  is  being  selected  to  work  in 
their  interest.  I  have  known  the  farmers 
of  the  country  to  have  men  nominally 
working  in  their  Interest,  who  had  no 
Interest  whatever  in  benefiting  the 
farmers. 

It  is  provided  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  on  page  2. 
line  8: 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  flz  the  compensation,  without  regard  to 
the  clvU-servlce  laws  and  the  Classldcatlon 
Act  of  1819.  as  amended,  of  an  executive 
director  and  such  chemists,  engineers,  agri- 
culturalists, attorneys,  legislative  draftsmen, 
and  other  assistants  as  It  may  deem 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  who  Is  to  fix  their 
salaries?  The  amendment  does  not  say. 
What  salary  will  the  Executive  Director 
receive?  The  bill  does  not  say.  In  fact, 
the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  are  thrown  into  the 
wastebasket.  Will  Congress  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it?  No.  Will  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  appointments? 
No. 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  •  •  •  of  an  ex- 
ecutive director  and  such  chemists,  engi- 
neers, agriculturalists,  attorneys,  legislative 
draftsmen,  and  other  assistants  as  It  may 
deem  necessary. 

Does  not  Congress  have  enough  legis- 
lative draftsmen?  The  Senate  has  a 
body  of  legislative  draftsmen;  the  House 
has  a  body  of  legislative  draftsmen.  I 
have  known  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  themselves  are  capable  of  pre- 
paring a  bill  upon  oocasion.  There  are 
legislative  draftsmen  right  here  in  the 
Chamber  who  can  do  the  work. 


I  continue  to  read  from  paragraph  (3) : 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorised 
to  provide  the  Commission  with  necessary 
Qfllce  space,  and  may  detaU.  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  any  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  work. 

Talk  about  blank  checks:  Here  Is  a 
very  blank  check  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriciilture  to  provide  the  Commission 
with  personnel  in  addition  to  the  person- 
nel which  the  Commission  Itself  may 
appoint.  Vet  the  fact  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlciilture  has  pending  be- 
fore Congress  now  a  budget  request  for 
more  than  |7  billion  from  which  to  pay 
the  personnel  of  the  Department. 

■■'*«T>««*rr  o»  *«aicri.TTnui  has  woxm 


The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agri(  ulture  and  Forestry  has  just 
announced  that  to  his  knowledge  there 
are  lour  laboratories  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agi  Iculture.  all  of  them  created 
by  law.  which  are  working  on  this  very 
problem. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President.  » ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  North  Dakota.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  feel  that  the 
reimbursabllity  to  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture for  any  personnel  he  mi?ht  as- 
sign would  be  payable  out  of  the  limited 
♦150.000  authorized  to  be  appropriated' 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Oh,  yes,  I  think 
It  would.  But  I  may  point  out  that  the 
$150000  celling  will  not  enable  5  com- 
missioners, including  a  chairman,  who 
will  receive  $50  a  day,  to  employ  the 
type  of  expert  assistants  which  are 
needed  to  do  the  Job.  The  structure  of 
this  commission  as  provided  In  the 
amendment  makes  it  Inadequate  to  do 
the  job  given  to  it. 

I  think  free  enterprise  has  been  doing 
a  lot  of  work  in  developing  the  use 
of  various  commodiUes.  I  myself,  when 
I  was  on  a  brief  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Senate,  represented  as  an  attorney 
an  inventor  in  Washington.  Mr.  Stanley 
Read,  who  has  Invented  and  Is  making 
out  of  wheat,  a  substitute  for  the  type  of 
board  that  is  used  In  the  building  of 
houses,  at  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  an 
economical  cost 

coNnaMATioN  assxarrxAi. 
Why  should  we  continue  to  delegate 
away  our  powers?  I  have  made  clear 
It  seems  to  me,  the  meat  of  the  amend-i 
ment.  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  repeUtion  of  what  I  have  al- 
ready said;  but  certainly  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  should  not  be  agreed  to;  but 
if  it  shall  be  adopted,  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  should 
first  be  written  into  his  amendment  so 
that  the  Senate  may  know  on  what  basis 
the  appointments  will  be  made. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  as  the 
one  who  offered  the  original  amendment 
do  I  have  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yielded  back  the 
time  on  his  amendment.    The  question 


now  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

If  the  Senator  from  California,  the 
minority  leader,  wishes  to  use  time  or 
yield  time,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wyoming  that  while  I  share  his  appre- 
hension about  the  mechanical  setup  of 
the  amendment,  yet  the  Idea  and  the 
principle  behind  the  amendment  are  per- 
fectly sound.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  meet«  a  short- 
coming that  I  detected  a  long  time  ago  In 
government.  I  have  In  mind,  particu- 
larly, the  processing  of  surplus  farm 
products  Into  anhydrous,  water-free  al- 
cohol for  admixture  with  gasoline,  to 
make  low-grade  alcohols  Into  premium 
fuel. 

This  matter  U  not  new.  I  went  down 
on  the  Memorial  Highway  In  1933.  when 
Henry  Wallace  was  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. We  had  demonstrations 
there.  We  had  demonstrations  In  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  I  discovered  that 
the  various  agencies  In  the  Department 
could  go  up  to  a  point,  but  no  further; 
they  were  circumscribed,  so  far  as  their 
appropriations  were  concerned.  Mainly, 
their  researches  are  conducted  on  a 
pilot-plant  basis;  they  never  could  be 
articulated  In  the  form  of  an  overall 
practical  test  which  could  be  carried  to 
a  definite  conclusion.  It  became  neces- 
sary, then  to  enlist  a  lot  of  private  in- 
terest. 

Finally,  a  distillery  was  erected  In 
Muscatine.  Iowa.  There,  alcohol  was 
developed  for  admixture  with  gasoline. 
That  process  continued  for  quite  a  while. 
Actually,  some  1.800  service  stations  were 
supplied;  but  the  project  needed  some 
impetus  to  push  It  beyond  that  point.  I 
think  the  real  Interest  lay  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  possiblhty,  by  means  of  ad- 
mixing with  motor  fuels,  to  bum  up  sur- 
plus farm  products,  and  to  do  It  effec- 
tively. In  farm  tractors,  in  automobiles, 
and  in  other  operations.  The  experi- 
ment went  so  far  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  scientists  had  developed  a 
special  carburetor  for  this  purpose. 

I  think  there  is  great  merit  in  the  pro- 
posal, but  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if 
I  did  not  say  the  difficulty  arose  from  the 
fact  that  in  proportion  as  the  cost  of 
corn  and  wheat  went  up,  the  competitive 
cost  factor  came  into  play. 

NotwithsUnding  all  that.  I  think  In 
this  field  we  could  well  employ  a  little 
money,  because  something  has  been  left 
undisclosed,  and  a  great  eutlet  might  be 
developed  for  tlie  processing  of  siu-plus 
commodities  into  moistur«proof  br  mois- 
ture-free alcohol  admixed  with  gasoline. 
If  that  obstacle  could  be  overcome,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  practical  solu- 
tions that  could  be  found.    Certainly  I 
am  the  last  person  In  the  world  who 
could  go  Into  a  discussion  of  all  academic 
and  scientific  curiosities  that  may  come 
out  of  the  test  tube. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming mentioned  four  research  labora- 
tories.   I  was  one  who  fathered  the  bill 
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which  provided  for  those  laboratories. 
I  followed  their  progress  carefully.  One 
of  the  laboratories  is  located  at  Peoria, 
111.  But  the  experiments  can  be  taken 
only  up  to  the  pilot  plant  stage,  where  It 
can  be  demonstrated,  on  paper,  at  least, 
that  the  pilot  operation  Is  effective.  It 
is  necessary  to  move  beyond  that  point 
In  order  to  complete  the  research. 

It  seems  to  me,  because  of  limitations 
on  the  time  and  money  of  the  research 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  an  agency  over  and  above  the 
Department,  fortified  with  a  little  money, 
could  do  a  very  useful  Job  in  the  field. 
If  it  failed,  after  a  thoroughgoing  effort, 
I  would  be  ready  to  call  it  quits.  I  doubt, 
however,  that  we  have  gone  far  enough 
Into  the  field;  and  because  of  its  rich 
potentialities,  Z  would  support  the 
amendment.  If  the  amendment  re- 
quires any  additional  language  in  order 
to  provide  for  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
nominations  to  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent; if  the  amendment  requires  the  in- 
clusion of  the  nominees  In  the  classifica- 
tion civll-senrice  list,  I  would  have  no 
objection. 

But  with  respect  to  the  technical  per- 
sonnel, I  would  rather  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  because 
they  would  have  to  find  the  personnel 
especially  suited  for  the  job.  I  am  not  at 
certain,  under  the  limitations  of  the 
civil-service  act,  that  they  will  be  found. 
But  the  possibilities  encompassed  with- 
in the  amendment  are  good.  I  say  very 
frankly  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska  that 

1  intend  to  give  him  a  vote,  because  I  am 
very  much  Interested  In  It. 

Mr.  AIKEN  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

•aUCSLLOSIB  AMD  SCROOL-LTTlf CH  faOGKAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  although 
our  friends  across  the  aisle  were  success- 
ful In  defeating  our  effort  to  extend  the 
brucellosis  and  school-lunch  program 
for  2  years.  I  want  to  say  to  the  public 
we  have  not  given  up  the  fight  for  a  long- 
time extension  of  the  two  programs. 
The  matter  will  now  rest  with  the  House 
which  will  consider  the  conference  re- 
port next  week.  If  there  is  a  party  line 
division  there  as  there  was  here,  we  shall 
lose,  but  we  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  want  to  serve  notice  that  we  do  in- 
tend to  continue  the  fight  to  extend  the 
school  milk  and  brucellosis  program  for 

2  full  srears  or  more,  and  hope  It  will  not 
be  long  before  oiu*  Democratic  brethren 
will  see  the  light  and  join  us  in  trying  to 
get  the  programs  enacted  into  law. 
They  may  say  they  have  incorporated  the 
programs  in  what  we  still  call  the  farm 
bill.  Incorporating  these  provisiorvs  In 
the  emasculated  farm  bill  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  is  nothing  but  a  joke  on  the 
schoolpeople  and  the  farmers  who  hope 
to  rid  their  herds  of  the  dread  disease  of 
brucellosis.  We  are  going  to  continue 
the  fight,  and  we  shall  probably  force  a 
vote  one  way  or  another.  I  hope  next 
time  we  vote  on  It.  our  friends  across  the 
aisle  will  not  be  so  shortsighted  as  they 
were  today. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  return- 
ing to  a  discussion  of  my  amendment, 
I  appreciated  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  He  had  a  great  part  in 
having  the  laboratories  set  up.  What  is 
proposed  in  the  amendment  is  not  a  dup- 
lication of  that  work,  but  "a  means  for 
taking  advantage  of  and  using  the  fine 
research  which  has  already  taken  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 


members  of  the  Commission.  The  job 
of  each  Commissioner  would  be  some- 
what technical  and  would  involve  eco- 
nomic questions.  The  job  has  to  be  done 
by  someone.  But  if  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  S«iator  from  Nebraska.  I  shall  ac- 
cept his  amendment  to  my  amendment 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  BhaU  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
accept  my  amendment. 


I     .^.     w  _,  ^  I  told  him 

in  the  beginning.  bef(M«  there  was  a 

^^•^•^n,'^^^^  '"^  '''  '''''  2X?wrto"Jin?o"u?  tSiTTTeefve?; 
at  Peoria,  m.,  of  the  United  States  De-  verv  deeolv  th«t  th«  cw-«ti-  i/*/J: 
partment    of    Agriculture    Agricultural 


Research  Service,  Northern  Utilization 
Research  Branch.  Speaking  of  alcohol 
blends  of  motor  fuels,  this  Is  what  the 
report  says  In  part: 

Because  of  extensive  practical  experience 
In  the  use  of  alcohol-gasoline  blends  in 
foreign  countries  and  laboratory  and  road 
studies  made  In  thU  country.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  Inter- 
nal combustion  engines  Is  practical  from 
the  technological  standpoint. 

A  5-percent  blend  of  alcohol  In  gaso- 
line used  in  this  country  would,  in  1 
year,  cause  the  consumption  of  1  billion 
bushels  of  grain.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ential Involved.  It  has  to  be  adjusted 
to  tariffs,  taxes,  and  other  matters.  Un- 
less we  provide  someone  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  utilize  the  research  which 
has  already  been  done,  it  will  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  the  results  of  the  research 
will  never  be  used.  I  propose  that  we 
provide  that  the  Commission  should  say 
how  the  research  can  be  used,  have  it 
submit  a  plan  to  Congress,  and  have 
Congress  vote  on  it.    It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  the  third  section  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  makes  It  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  draft  legislation,  and  is 
the  Senator  not  thereafter  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  do  work 
which  can  be  done  by  the  Legislative 
Drafting  Service  of  Congress? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska^  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  the  amend- 
ment does  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
$150,000— which  cost  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  cost  of  3  hours'  storage  of  grain 
In  this  coimtry — to  have  a  group  which 
would  bring  in  a  plan  to  provide  indus- 
trial use  for  that  grain.  The  amend- 
ment does  call  for  a  commission  to  draft 
the  legislation,  but  that  legislation  does 
not  become  effective  imless  it  is  intro- 
duced, committee  hearings  are  held, 
and  laws  are  enacted  in  the  usual  way. 
The  amendment  does  not  delegate  leg- 
islative powers. 

So  far  as  the  confirmation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  is  concerned,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  suggestion.  It 
is  agreeable  to  me,  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  I  think  such  a  provision 
would  be  useless.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senate   and  other  persons   io  confirm 


very  deeply  that  the  character  of  the 
proposal  which  is  being  made  is  another 
Instance  of  the  continual  surrender  of 
legislative  power  by  Congress.  I  think. 
In  the  turbulent  world  in  which  we  live, 
with  executive  govemmmts  growing  on 
both  continents,  the  time  has  come  for 
this  Government  to  maintain  its  legis* 
latlve  power, 

Mr.  CURTIS,  In  that  regard.  I  wish 
to  say  there  Ls  no  one  who  is  more  jeiOous 
of  the  power  of  Congress  than  I  am. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  believe  that  to 
be  the  truth. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  amendment  does 
not  grant  any  power  to  make  regula- 
tions, to  impose  taxes,  or  to  enact  laws. 
That  question  Is  not  In  Issue. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  just  been 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  We  wondered  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  if,  following  first 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  in  line  8.  page  1.  after  the 
words  "by  the  President"  there  could 
be  added  the  words  "and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  no  objection  to  that  sug- 
gestion. I  think  we  might  want  to  move 
up  a  little  the  date  by  which  a  report 
would  be  made,  if  such  language  is  to 
be  added. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Secondly.  I  must 
say  that  I  was  somewhat  impressed — 
considerably  impressed,  for  that  mat- 
ter— by  the  argument  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  relative  to  the  lan- 
guage which  appears  on  page  3,  line  10. 
I  think  previously,  in  a  private  conver- 
sation with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
I  had  raised  some  question  with  him 
with  regard  to  whether  or  not  his  pur- 
poses would  not  be  served  if  he  would 
strike  out  the  words  "draft,  or  drafts,  of 
legislation,"  and  would  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "recommendations." 

The  same  change  would  be  made  In 
line  19.  on  page  3,  where  the  words 
"draft  or  drafts  referred  to"  appear,  so 
the  language  would  read:  "Upon  sub- 
mission of  the  recommendations  referred 
to." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator 
have  that  read  "recommendations  for 
legislation"? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  WeU.  I  think  "rec- 
ommendations for  legislation"  would  be 
included  in  the  legislative  history,  but 
the  commission  might  make  other  rec- 
ommendations as  welL 
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Perhaps  we  are  leaning  over  a  Uttle 
backwards,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have 


The    PRESIDINO 
Senator  from  North 


OFFICER.      The         The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.    AH 
Dakota    In    rM^nir.      ftm*  nn  *Ka  mwm»^w%M.^^^t  k.-_ i ■ 
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may  be.    Buch  committee  shaU  proceed  as  The    PRESIDINO     OFFICER        Th- 


uv 


v.u«iuu«r  WHO  can  ao  tne  work. 


time  on  his  amendment.    The  question 


""""•  •M».*ji.ivjucvi  luur  rcsearcn  laoora- 
tories.    I  was  one  who  lathered  the  bill 


were  today. 


Senate   and  other  persons   U>  confirm    ommendations  as  welL 
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Perhaps  we  are  leanlnsr  over  a  llttto 
backwards,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have 
established  a  precedent  whereby  we 
would  Invite  that  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative process  be  passed  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  I  think. 
from  the  point  of  view  of  precedent.  I 
would  be  personally  much  happier  to 
have  that  power  left  with  what  I  have 
always  considered  a  coordinate  and  co- 
equal arm.  and  not  a  subordinate  arm. 
of  the  Oovemment.  If  we  left  the  word 
''recommendations'*  In  the  amendment 
and  left  out  the  words  "draft  or  drafts  of 
legislation."  I  think  the  commission 
could  include  that.  If  it  wanted  to.  The 
commission  might  have  other  recom- 
mendations which  the  Congress,  through 
Its  proper  committees,  would  finally  put 
into  draft  form. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  modifies  his 
amendment  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Wyomin?. 
on  page  1.  line  8;  and  the  Senator  modi- 
fies his  amendment  on  page  3  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

B«r.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  other  modification  to  be  made 
would  be  on  page  2.  in  line  12,  merely 
to  strike  out  the  words  "legislative 
draftsmen."  Then  the  amendment  at 
that  point  *ill  provide  for  "attorneys 
mnd  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem  nec- 
essary." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  modifies  his  amendment  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  an 
additional  modification  will  be  required 
on  page  3.  In  line  21,  namely,  at  the  end 
of  the  line  to  strike  out  the  words  "a 
draft  or  drafts  of  proposed  legislation. "' 
As  thus  modified,  that  part  of  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  "any 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  embodying  the 
recommendations  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress" would  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dees 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  modify  his 
amendment  accordingly? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do. 
Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  modi- 
fled  on  page  3.  in  Une  9.  where  the  date 

"April  15*  appears 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  may  modify  his 
amendment  without  obtaining  unani- 
mous consent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: then  I  modify  my  amendment  on 
page  3,  In  line  9.  by  striking  out  the 
word  "April"  and  Inserting  the  word 
"June." 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  according- 
ly. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
either  one  side  or  the  other  yield  2  or  3 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 


The  PRESIDING  OPPTCKR.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  la  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  lANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  passing  strange  to 
have  before  us  a  proposal  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  commission,  inas- 
much as  when  we  read  the  Democratic 
Party's  platform  and  the  Republican 
Party's  platform  in  1932.  we  find  that 
they  called  for  atwilshing  boards,  bu- 
reaus, and  commissions. 

Furthermore,  the  other  evening  I  read 
the  Democratic  Party's  plaBform  and  the 
Republican  Party's  platform  in  1936; 
and  they  contained  the  same  language 
about  abolishing  bureaus,  boards,  and 
comml.««lons. 

In  addition,  we  find  the  same  language 
In  the  1940  platforms  of  both  parties; 
and  we  find  the  same  language  in  the 
1944  platforms  of  both  parties;  and  we 
find  the  same  language  in  the  1948  plat- 
forms of  both  parties;  and  we  find  the 
same  language  in  the  1952  platforms  of 
both  parties. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  when  the 
Republican  National  Convention  and  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  are 
held  this  year,  again  the  platforms  of  the 
two  parties  will  assure  the  American 
people  that  both  parties  are  in  favor  of 
consolidating  and  eliminating  many  of 
the  bureaus,  boards,  and  commissions 
I  remember  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  1  Mr.  Byrd  1 
stated  only  a  short  Ume  ago  that  82 
agencies  were  making  loans  to  farmers- 
and  he  said  a  great  many  of  them  should 
be  abolirhed. 

We  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Benson  or 
whoever  may  succeed  him— if  someone 
does— cannot  appoint  a  person  who  is  in 
his  Department.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  has  already  been  done:  I  under- 
stand that  an  extensive  investigation  has 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  possibiUty 
of  using  in  industry  some  of  these  agri- 
cultural crops. 

I  remember  that  we  created  a  board 
to  deal  with  synthetic  alcohol;  and  after 
Uie  Government  had  made  a  profit  of 
$6  billion  in  the  production  of  synthetic 
alcohol,  believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  President 
most  of  that  development  was  turned 
over  to  private  industry.  Similarly  the 
Government  spent  $2  billion  investigat- 
ing the  possibilities  in  the  case  of  atomic 
energy;  and  when  that  work  was  com- 
pleted. General  Motors  Corp.,  General 
Dynamics  Corp  .  and  other  corporations 
got  the  benefit  of  that  $2  billion  expendi- 
ture. 

So  I  call  attention  to  the  campaign 
promises.  Both  political  parUes  have 
said  there  would  be  no  additional  bu- 
reaus, boards,  or  commissions;  but,  by 
golly,  now  we  have  a  proposal  to  create 
another  commission,  one  to  be  composed 
of  lawyers,  assistants,  and  all  the  rest- 
almost  as  many  as  anyone  might  wish 
to  have  appointed.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  make  very  litUe  difference  whether 
the  appointments  had  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  short  Ume 
the  Senate  usuaUy  takes  in  confirming 
the  nominaUons  upon  which  it  has  to 
act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.    (Putting  the  question.! 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

On  p«ce  30.  between  Unas  17  and  18,  In- 
aert  tlM  following: 

"comnssTON  to  psErASs  LamstJkTioH  noriD- 
IHO  rom  urntzAscD  tNocaraiAL  ess  or  Mm- 
CTTLiTmAL  raoovcTS 

-Sdc  810.  (a)  (1)  Th«r«  Is  hereby  «•- 
tabllahed  a  OommlMlon  on  Incraaacd  In- 
duaUlal  Uae  of  Agricultural  Producta  (here- 
after referred  to  as  'the  Commlaalon' ) .  The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  Hve  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  making  such  appointments  the  Presl- 
dent  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  In- 
tcrcsu  of  Tarlous  segments  of  agriculture. 
One  of  the  members  so  appointed  shall  be 
designated  as  Chalrnum  by  the  President. 
"(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  SiO  per  day 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  neceiisary  travel- 
ing and  other  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  membsrs 
of  the  Commission. 

"(3)  The  CoRunlsalon  U  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  Rx  the  compensation,  without  re- 
gard to  the  clrU-aervlce  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  of  an  execu- 
tive director  and  such  chemists,  engineers, 
agrlculturlsu.  attorneys,  and  other  assist- 
ants as  It  may  deem  necessary.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
Tide  the  Commission  with  necessary  office 
space,  and  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable 
b«ls.  any  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  asaUt  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  Its  work. 

••(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  Information  or  data  needed  by 
the  Commission  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  un- 
der this  section,  shall  make  such  Informa- 
tion or  dau  avaUable  to  the  Commission 
for  such  purposes.  The  Commission  shall 
take  such  sUps  as  may  b«  necessary  to  pro- 
tect against  unauthorized  disclosure  any 
such  Information  or  data  which  may  be 
clasamed  for  security  purposes. 

"(5)  Service  of  an  IndlMdual  as  a  member 
Of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Commission  In  a  technical 
or  professional  field,  on  a  part-time  or  full- 
time  basis,  shall  not  be  considered  as  service 
or  employment  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  section  281  283  284 
434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised  SUtutes 
(a  U.  S.  C.  99). 

"(b^  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Coromls. 
alon  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  June  15,  1957,  the  necessary 
recommendations  which  Ui  Its  opinion  wUl 
bring  about  the  greatest  pracUcal  vute  for 
Industrial  purposes  of  agricultural  producU 
not  needed  for  human  or  animal  consump- 
tion. Including,  but  not  limited  to.  use  In 
the  manufacture  of  rubber.  Industrial  alco- 
hol, motor  fuels,  plastics,  and  other  producU. 
••(c)  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  siun.  not  to  exceed 
•150.000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"(d)  Upon  submission  of  the  recommenda- 
tions referred  to  In  subsection  (b).  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  bUl  or  Joint  resolution  em- 
bodying the  recommendations  presented  to 
the  Congress  under  subsection  (b)  shaU 
upon  introduction  In  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  FVirestry  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as   the  case 
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may  b*.  Such  committee  shall  proceed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  consider  such  bill 
or  Joint  resolution. 

"(2)  This  subsection  Is  enacted  by  th« 
Congress  (A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  th«  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  and  (B)  with  full  recognition 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to 
change  such  rules  (so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  procedure  In  such  House)  at  any  time. 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  In  the  case  of  any  other  nUe  ot  such 
House." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  up  my  amendment  identi- 
fied as  "3-13-5e-C."  I  submit  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Casi],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BendkrI. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  on  l)ehalf  of  himself 
and  other  Senators,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clebx.  On  page  31. 
it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  1  through 
10  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SBC.  403.  That  secUon  335  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f)  after  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary,  upon  application  made 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
shall  exempt  producers  from  any  obligation 
under  this  act  to  pay  the  penalty  on.  deliver 
to  the  Secretary,  or  store  the  farm  marketing 
excess  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  amy  crop 
of  wheat  harvested  tn  1956  or  subsequent 
years  on  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  That  none  of  such  crop  of  wheat  is 
removed  from  such  farm; 

"(2)  That  such  entire  crop  of  wheat  Is 
used  for  food  or  seed  on  such  farm,  or  Is 
fed  on  such  farm  to  livestock.  Including 
poultry,  owned  by  any  such  producer,  or  a 
subsequent  owner  or  operator  of  the  farm; 

"(3)  That  such  rnroducers  and  their  suc- 
cessors comply  with  all  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  compliance  with  the  foregoing 
conditions. 

"(4)  That  such  producers  shall  agree  not 
to  request  price  support  on  any  feed  grain 
produced  on  such  farms  In  a  crop  year  for 
which  an  exemption  from  wheat  quotas  is 
requested  under  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  fore- 
going conditions  shall  caiuc  the  exemption 
to  become  immediately  null  and  void  unless 
such  failure  is  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  such  producers  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event  an  exemption 
becomes  null  and  void,  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  become  applicable  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  if  such  exemption  had  not  been 
granted.  No  acreage  planted  to  wheat  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  a 
crop  covered  by  an  exemption  hereunder 
shall  be  considered  In  determining  any  sub- 
sequent wheat  acreage  allotment  or  mar- 
keting quota  for  such  farm." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
he  may  wish  to  have. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  starter.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. Later,  I  may  request  additional 
time, 
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The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  The 
Senator  frmn  New  Jersey  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.PresL. 
dent,  I  have  taken  care  to  talae  up  the 
amendment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LEiroER] ;  with  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Auceh];  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Akder- 
soN] :  and  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  ;  and  I  have  also 
checked  the  amendment  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

I  am  prepared  merely  to  submit  a 
statement  In  support  of  the  amendment, 
if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  and  take  it 
to  conference,  to  the  end  that  the 
amendment  can  be  considered  there. 

Mr.  KT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair. 
man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  will  recall  that  there  was 
some  question  about  paragraph  (4),  of 
subsection  (f ) ,  of  section  402.  That  par- 
agraph appears  on  page  2  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  suggested  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  the  lan- 
guage concerned  be  submitted  to  our 
counsel,  as  well  as  to  counsel  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
that  paragraph. 

Will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
agree  to  striking  that  paragraph  from 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Could  it  be 
left  in  the  amendment,  and  thus  go  to 
conference?  Then,  if  adjustment  were 
needed,  and  if  It  were  found  necessary 
to  strike  out  that  paragraph,  that  could 
be  done.  But  some  of  the  farmers  in 
my  State  who  are  interested  in  this  mat. 
ter  have  asked  that  the  paragraph  be  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  fnmi 
New  Jersey  knows,  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready passed  upon  the  langriage  incor- 
porated in  the  amendment,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  paragraph  (4) . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.    I  srield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  paragraph  (4) 
means  that  a  farmer  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  raising  oats,  barley,  and 
wheat  for  feed,  could  not  plant  an  extra 
amount  of  wheat,  and  feed  it  under 
exemption  from  marketing  quotas,  and 
then  put  all  of  his  oats  and  barley  imder 
Government  loan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  what  time  would 
application  for  exemption  from  market- 
ing penalties  have  to  be  made?  This 
paragraph  of  the  amendment  would  open 
the  door;  as  I  read  it,  a  farmer  could 
make  application  after  other  feed  crops 
were  placed  under  support. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  have  to  be 
determined  imder  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary.  , 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  this  paragraph  deleted  from  the 
amendment;  I  think  it  could  be  deleted. 


Mir.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Person- 
ally, I  do  not  object  to  deleting  it  from 
the  amendment,  if  the  Senator  win  lib- 
eralize  

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  agree  to 
delete  this  paragraph  from  the  amend- 
ment, then  all  the  langtiage  remaining 
in  the  amendment  will  be  language  which 
already  has  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  My  col- 
league [Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey]  is  pres- 
ent, and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bemoeb]  is  present.  If  my  colleague  will 
agree  to  eliminate  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so,  and  send  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  to  accept  the  suggestion. 
As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  pointed 
out,  those  who  suggested  the  provision 
proposed  that  it  should  not  be  made  too 
liberal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  modify  his  amendment  by 
striking  out  lines  12  to  15,  both  inclusive, 
on  page  2? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.«^ey.    I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  modifies  his  amendment  accord- 
ingly. Does  he  yield  back  the  unused 
time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  unused  time. 
First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  which 
I  have  had  prepared  explaining  the 
amendment  as  modified  in  detalL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Under  section  402  of  the  bill  as  amended, 
the  commercial  wheat  area  would  be  reduced 
to  include  only  States  which  received  wheat 
allotments  of  190,(X>0  acres  or  more  rather 
than  25,000  acres  at  present.  Under  this  pro- 
vision some  nine  States — Arkansas.  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  South 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — ^wlll 
be  excluded  from  the  commercial  wheat  area 
and  become  ineligible  for  price  supports  at 
the  level  prevailing  in  the  commercial  area 
and  for  participation  in  the  acreage  reserve 
of  the  sou  bank. 

One  of  the  ptirposes  of  reducing  the  com- 
mercial wheat  area  Is  to  permit  more  farmers 
to  produce  unlimited  wheat  for  feed  purposes 
on  their  own  farms  without  incurring  the 
penalties  which  are  Incumbent  upon  any 
farmer  producing  excess  wheat  In  the  com- 
mercial area.  However,  the  elimination  of 
the  nine  States  from  the  commercial  area 
under  the  bUI  as  pending  would  possibly  have 
even  more  injurious  effects  upon  the  com- 
mercial wheat  producers  not  tmly  in  the 
States  so  excluded  but  also  in  the  remain- 
ing commercial  wheat  States. 

Everyone  is  agreed  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  expand  wheat  production  at  the  present 
time.  By  enlarging  the  size  of  the  non- 
commercial wheat  area  we  are  increasing  the 
nvmiber  of  acres  of  wheat  which  may  be 
planted  without  regard  to  acreage  aUot- 
ments.  The  nine  States  which  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  commercial  area  under 
the  bill  have  an  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
of  about  800,000  acres  and  by  releasing  them 
from  restrictions  we  may  very  well  Increase 
the  production  of  wheat,  particularly  when 
market  prices  improve,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  wheat  producers  in  the  commercial  areas 
remain  under  acreage  restrictions.  Some 
of  the  existing  nonconuncrcial  States  have 
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tncrwMed  their  wheat  production  under  an 
•bMnce  of  controU.  Alabama  with  a  record 
of  harvesting  only  14.000  acres  from  1944  to 
1M3.  Jumped  Its  seres  of  wheat  production 
to  53.000  acres  In  195S.  If  the  wheat  pro- 
dtacera  In  the  States  which  this  bill  would 
add  to  the  nonconunerclal  area  should  In- 
ersa—  their  production  measurably  under 
tbe  absence  of  restrictions  on  production.  It 
would  seem  unfair  to  the  producers  of  wheat 
In  the  Mnnmerclal  area  where  acreage  allot- 
ments will  persist. 

Furthermore,  within  the  States  which  will 
becon^e  nonconunerclal  wheat-producing 
States  If  the  bill  passes  as  It  Is  presently  writ- 
ten, there  are  numerous  wheat  producers 
who  have  been  producing  commercially  who 
wUl  be  discriminated  against  through  not  be- 
ing able  to  receive  the  same  level  of  price 
supports  as  producers  In  the  commercial 
area.  In  1955  one-third  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duction In  New  Jersey  was  under  loan  to 
the  Oovemment.  These  producers  should 
be  able  to  receive  the  same  measure  of  price 
sTipport  as  producers  In  the  commercial  area, 
if  they  desire  to  put  their  crops  Into  loan. 

What  our  amendment  will  do  Is  to  retain 
the  commercial  area  as  It  has  been.  Includ- 
ing all  States  with  an  acreage  allotment  of 
36.000  acres  or  over,  but  to  provide  that 
farmers  may  produce  wheat  for  feed  in  ex- 
cess of  their  allotment  under  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Asrlcultvire  that  none 
of  their  wheat  would  leave  the  farm,  but 
be  used  for  food,  feed,  or  seed  ptirposes  on 
the  producer's  farm. 

In  this  manner,  those  wheat  producers 
who  produce  only  for  feed  purposes  will  be 
permitted  to  raise  wheat  beyond  their  acre- 
age restrictions,  for  use  on  their  own  farms. 
At  the  same  time,  conunerclal  wheat  pro- 
ducers In  these  States  will  remain  under 
acreage  restrictions  and  be  eligible  for  price 
supports  and  the  acreage  reserve  of  the  soil 
bank  on  an  equality  with  commercial  wheat 
producers  elsewhere  In  the  commercial  area. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  would  strike  out  section  402.  so 
as  to  restore  the  provision  in  existing 
law  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
25,000  acres. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct. 

BCr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  new  lan- 
eruage.  which  would  increase  the  acreage 
to  240,000,  and  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  that  acreage 
possible  in  States  with  less  than  240.000. 
Is  definitely  out  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  Is  defi- 
nitely out  of  the  bill.  We  go  back  to  the 
figure  of  25.000. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  the  record  clear.  It 
seems  astounding  to  me  that  we  should 
Increase  the  acreage  in  the  noncommer- 
cial wheat  area  by  nearly  1,200.000  acres. 
In  my  Judgment,  that  Is  completely  out 
of  pattern  with  the  basic  principle  of  the 
•oil  bank.  I  do  not  see  how  we  get  any- 
where by  taking  wheat  acreage  out,  and 
bringing  other  wheat  acreage  in.  We 
meet  ourselves  going  and  coming. 

Perhaps  it  has  no  significance  what- 
ever, because  under  the  so-called  do- 
mestic parity  proposal  which  has  been 


written  Into  the  bill.  I  imderstand  that 
anyone  who  raised  wheat  as  long  ago 
as  10  years  can  qualify,  because  the  lan- 
guage of  section  380c  (a)  (c)  says: 

(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary, 
through  the  local  committees,  among  the 
farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat 
during  any  one  or  more  of  the  10  calendar 
years  Inunedlately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  quota  Is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis 
of  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  during  such  10-year  period.  The 
reserve  provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  used  to  adjust  farm  quotas  which  the 
county  committee  determines  to  be  Inequi- 
table on  the  basis  of  Ullable  acres,  crop- 
rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topog- 
raphy. 

To  me  that  is  a  little  astoimding. 
People  who  have  been  raising  wheat  may 
have  gone  to  soybeans  or  something 
else.  Now  this  provision  comes  along. 
If  a  farmer  raised  wheat  in  any  of  the 
past  10  years,  he  comes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  domestic  parity 
plan.  My  jud^?ment  is  that  we  should 
strike  the  whole  business  out.  I  cannot 
find  myself  going  along  with  a  proposal, 
in  the  form  of  the  soil  bank  principle, 
imder  which  we  are  trying  to  adjust  pro- 
duction by  taking  acres  out  of  produc- 
tion, and  in  tlie  same  breath  add  I'i 
million  acres  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 402.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Sen- 
ator seeks  to  strike  out  that  portion  of 
the  bill.  I  am  not  at  ail  sure  that  the 
Senator's  substitute  is  an  improvement, 
because  I  find  it  diflBcult  to  understand 
the  substitute.  So  with  great  and  con- 
summate faith.  I  will  accept  it,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  go  to  conference,  where 
the  conferees  will  be  permitted  to  work 
their  great  and  constructive  will  upon 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The 
points  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  made  with  regard  to  the  25.000-acre 
limitation  are  covered  in  the  statement 
which  I  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  I  think  the  situation  will  be 
clear. 

Mr.  ELLENDI31.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  I  have  pre- 
pared be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS.  as  follows : 

This  amendment,  as  modified,  would: 
1.  Strike  out  the  section  of  the  bill  re- 
stricting the  conunerclal  wheat  area  to  States 
having  allotments  in  excess  of  190,000  acres 
(thereby  Including  all  States  having  allot- 
ments In  excess  of  35.000  acres) : 

3.  Insert  in  the  bUl  the  provisions  of  8.  40 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  y^ar  which  exempts 
from  marketing  quotas  farms  using  their 
entire  wheat  crop  on  the  farm  for  food,  feed, 
or  seed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  FT  LENDER.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  back 
his  unused  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
back  all  my  unused  time. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Smith  1  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Murray]  and  myself.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LcctsLATivs  Clksx.  On  page  25, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  It  is  proi>osed  to 
add  the  following: 

Sbc.  325.  Whenever  management  of  family, 
farms  and  or  optlmimi  land  use  will  be 
aided,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  au- 
thorised to  permit  fanners  to  pool  their 
rights  to  participate  In  the  Acreage  Reserve 
program  and  to  participate  Jointly  In  the 
Conservation  Reserve  program  on  pro|}erty 
other  than  their  home  farms. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  very  little  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  the  amendment  Is  self- 
explanatory.  I  certainly  do  not  antici- 
pate that  an  hour  will  be  spent  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit 
farmers  to  pool  acreage  and  conserva- 
tion reserve  rights,  and  participate  In 
those  programs  with  off-farm  land.  Is 
intended  to  improve  the  pattern  of  con- 
servation that  will  result  from  the  soil- 
bank  program. 

There  is  need  In  this  Nation  to  retire 
a  great  deal  of  cultivated  land  for  con- 
servation reasons,  reasons  entirely  apart 
from  the  fact  of  surpluses  and  overpro- 
duction. Millions  of  cultivated  acres 
need  to  be  returned  to  grass  and  other 
millions  of  acres  need  to  be  reforested 
to  halt  their  erosion  and  ruin. 

Unfortunately,  lands  retired  under  the 
soil- bank  provisions  will  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  those  which  need  to  be 
retired  for  land  use  reasons.  Under  this 
act.  whether  a  farmer  is  on  level,  black. 
Iowa  prairie  land,  in  the  Oreat  Plains 
blow  lands  where  dust  storms  start,  or 
on  a  southern  Appalachian  hillside,  each 
of  them  will  be  encouraged  to  idle  or 
establish  corvservation  practices  on  a 
part  of  their  holdings. 

Similarly,  small  farmers,  who  need  all 
the  feed  their  limited  acres  will  pro- 
duce to  maintain  their  livestock  opera-   • 
tions.  will  be  urged  under  this  act  to     « 
idle  or  put  a  part  of  their  acreage  In 
one  of  the  reserves. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  farmers  within  a  small  water- 
shed or  a  large  one.  if  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves, to  use  their  rights  under  the 
acreage  reserve  provisions  and  their  op- 
portunities under  the  conservation  re- 
serve provision  to  retire  lands  that  most 
need  to  be  retired  from  cultivation  by 
pooling  their  soil-bank  quotas  and 
rights  and  applying  them  to  off-farm 
acreage. 

I  am  advised  that  In  many  small 
watersheds  groups  of  farmers  would 
probably  take  advantage  of  soil-bank 
provisions  to  acquire  and  retire  lands 
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that  are  eroding  and  creating  down- 
stream problems. 

The  payments  which  are  provided  un- 
der this  act  might  very  well  be  the  orig- 
inal financial  stimulus,  or  seed,  required 
for  neighbors,  watershed  groups,  or  soil- 
consenration  district  groups  to  join  to- 
gether in  achieving  a  conservation  land 
use  pattern  in  their  area  which  would 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution  not  Just 
to  surplus  production,  but  also  to  de- 
sirable adjustment  of  land  use. 

The  amendment  Is  drawn  to  leave 
actual  authorissation  of  such  pooling  of 
rights  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  might,  after  study,  either  promulgate 
criteria  under  siKh  pooling  as  will  be 
allowed,  or  require  approval  of  each 
such  project  by  his  Department. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Departmwit 
will  agresslvely  use  tlie  authority  under 
the  proposed  provisions  to  maximize  the 
conservation  benefits  of  this  program, 
which  has  been  drafted  primarily  to 
reduce  production. 

What  we  really  ought  to  do  in  the 
United  States  is  adopt  a  program  which 
will  get  back  into  trees  and  grass  from  45 
million  to  85  million  acres  of  land,  now 
imder  plow,  which  should  never  have 
been  plowed  in  the  first  place,  or  now 
needs  to  be  retired.  We  would  get  the 
desired  shrinkage  of  farm  plant,  and 
reduction  in  production  of  crops,  as  a  by- 
product of  the  reestablishment  of  such 
good  land  use  practices.  Instead,  we 
are  going  to  get  a  measure — but  not  a  full 
measure — of  conservation  out  of  an  ex- 
pensive crop  reduction  program. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  emergency  situa- 
tion in  agriculture.  I  would  oppose  the 
soil  bank  proposals.  But  it  is  an  emer- 
gency situation,  and  I  am  therefore  only 
offering  this  amendment  to  have  at  least 
adequate  authority  in  the  bill  for  the 
Department,  in  a  less  hurried  period,  to 
get  as  much  sound  conservation  as  they 
can  out  of  the  Government's  soil  bank 
dollars. 

Before  the  Congress  meets  again,  I 
think  it  would  be  extremely  useful  if  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
would  prepare  us  a  report  on  methods 
and  relative  merits  of  adopting  the  true 
conservation  approach  to  this  problem, 
based  on  land  capability,  instead  of  the 
approach  of  the  present  bill  which  is 
primarily  reduction  of  production. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Dces  the  amendment 
have  anything  to  do  with  corporation 
property? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  that  is  not  the 
Intent  of  the  amendment.  The  Intent 
is  to  permit  small  farmers  to  pool  their 
resources. 

Mr.  LANGER  I  think  It  Is  a  most  de- 
sirable amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  amendment 
permit  the  owner  of  2  farms  to  take  1 
farm  completely  out  of  production  dur- 
ing 1  year  and  let  it  lie  fallow,  and  use 
the  other  farm,  and  by  alternating  in 


that  way  get  the  benefit  of  the  fallow- 
ing? In  other  words,  would  it  not  per- 
mit such  a  farmer  to  get  the  benefits  of 
the  soil  bank  without  having  to  pay  for 
them?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  not  the  In- 
tention or  the  Idea  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  Senator  does 
not  Intend  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Idea  Is  to  help 
small  farmers  to  put  into  effect  good  con- 
servation practices  by  pooling  land  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  of  much  use. 
The  matter  would  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who. 
I  assume,  would  exercise  discreet  au- 
thority In  the  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  not  the  amend- 
ment benefit  corporations  which  owned 
several  farms? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  It  would  not 
be  of  particular  benefit  to  them.  The  in- 
tention is  that  it  shall  benefit  small 
farmers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  different  Is 
the  amendment  the  Senator  is  offering 
from  the  one  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  Kefauver]  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration 3  or  4  days  ago? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  recall  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  It  permit  the 
farmer  participating  in  acreage  reserve 
who  owns  more  than  one  farm  to  consoli- 
date the  acreage  taken  out  of  cultiva- 
tion under  the  acreage  reserve,  and  take 
the  entire  consolidated  acreage  out  of 
any  one  farm  he  fully  or  partly  owns? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  Senator 
would  not  intend  that.  I  wonder  wheth- 
er it  would  not  do  so.  however.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  knows  the  source  of  his 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amendment  Is 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  myself. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  not  the  amend- 
ment permit  that  to  be  done,  even 
though  a  farm  was  acquired  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  a  consolidation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  were  done. 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know.  However,  the 
Department  feels  that  this  would  In- 
crease administrative  diflttculties,  partic- 
ularly where  the  farms  might  be  located 
In  several  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  feel  they  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  persons 
who  owned  the  farms. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Such  a  practice 
would  be  opposed  to  the  Intent  of  the 
amendment  I  am  offering.  My  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  [Mr.  Muskat] 
and  I  have  no  such  Intention  In  mind. 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  farmers  In 
a  given  locality  shall  be  able  to  put  Into 
effect  conservation  practices  under  this 
arrangement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  a  comment  of  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  serv- 
ice on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 


Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  ElxrAxrvEaL 
They  feel  that  the  amendment: 

1.  Would  permit  a  farmer  to  transfer  his 
acreage  taken  out  to  one  farm  which  would 
then  be  kept  idle. 

That  Is  agreeable,  of  course. 

3.  Would  increase  administrative  dilBcul- 
tles.  particularly  where  farms  were  located 
In  several  States. 

3.  Woxild  give  cori>orate  farms  special  ben- 
efits. 

4.  Might  provide  loophole  for  evasion  of 
landl<ntl-tenant  requirement. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Senator's 
amendment.  It  may  not  be  the  same, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  allow  these  things 
to  be  done  and  the  effect  of  the  soil  bank 
nullified.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Montana  does  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  las*,  three  provisions.  I  be- 
lieve the  first  one  is  sound.  I  believe  the 
amendment  would  bring  about  sound 
practices  so  far  as  the  small  farmers  in 
my  State  are  concerned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  understand  how 
It  would  be  helpful  to  a  man  who  owned 
2  or  3  small  farms  in  a  community. 
I  can  understand,  too,  how  it  might  be 
useful  to  some  of  the  larger  farms,  on 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  put  some 
limitations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Vermont  that, 
as  I  understand  the  pending  amend- 
ment. It  is  limited  to  small  farms. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  How  small? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion I  was  about  to  ask  the  Senator  from 

Montana^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  at  a  disadvantage 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment has  not  been  printed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  that  respect, 
that  Is.  in  its  application  to  small  farms, 
it  is  different  from  the  Kefauver  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  that  the 
amendment  would  leave  the  actual  au- 
thorization up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. He  would  have  authority  to  lay 
down  sufficient  criteria  to  govern  it.  No 
matter  who  would  be  in  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  Agricultme,  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  do  anything  contrary  to  what 
w:;  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  Is  au- 
thorization only. 

Sir.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  helpful. 
yii.  MANSFIELD.    The  authority  is 
entirely  up  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  Secretary  has 
his  hands  full  most  of  the  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  ELLENDER  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  tell  us  what  benefit 
would  accrue  to  the  small  farmers  by 
consolidating  acreage  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  acreage-reserve  pro- 
gram. I  can  well  undovtand  that  bene- 
fits might  so  accrue  to  them  with  respect 
to  participation  in  the  conserration-re- 
serve  program.  However,  with  respect 
to  the  acreage-reserve  program.  I  am 
in  doubt  that  any  benefits  would  flow 
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to  amAlI  farmers.  Under  the  acreage- 
allotment  proviBions  of  the  present  law 
each  farmer  Is  allotted  so  many  acres 
of  wheat,  so  many  acres  of  com.  and 
so  many  acres  of  cotton,  and  so  on;  an 
acreage-reserve  contract  will  then  be 
made  with  each  fanner  to  the  end  that 
he  will  not  plant  a  certain  number  of 
his  allotted  acres.  With  respect  to  this 
phase  of  the  soil  bank.  I  am  unable  to 
see  what  benefit  the  amendment  would 
bring.  It  strikes  me.  If  the  Senator 
would  limit  his  amendment  to  the  con- 
aoUdatlon  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  In  the  conservation -re- 
serve program.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. It  might  then  serve  a  most  useful 
purpose. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  Intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  good.  I  know 
he  intends  to  be  helpful  to  the  people 
he  knows,  who  are  small  fanners.  I  was 
Just  simply  pointing  out  the  possibili- 
ties of  Its  permitting  things  to  be  done 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  never 
would  countenance.  Therefore.  I  was 
seeking  information.  Not  having  had 
the  amendment  in  printed  form  before 
me.  I  had  not  been  able  to  get  too  ac- 
curate information  on  it. 

llr.  ELLENDER.  Although  this 
amendment  is  not  worded  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Kefauver  amendment.  It 
would.  In  my  belief,  nullify,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
acreage-reserve  program,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Kefauver  amendment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  greatest 
benefit  that  might  accrue  to  small  farm- 
ers by  pooling  their  land  under  the  acre- 
age-reserve program,  would  be  that  they 
could  get  their  bad  land  out  of  produc- 
tion and  good  land  In. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
partly  the  result,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  eroded  land. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  that  were  done.  It 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  acreage- 
reserve  program,  because  under  the  acre- 
age-reserve program  as  contemplated  in 
this  bill,  our  primary  desire  is  not  to  take 
part  of  the  bad  land  out  of  production, 
but  the  average  land — the  land  a  farmer 
would  normally  plant  Of  course,  when 
the  acreage-reserve  contract  is  entered 
Into,  It  will  have  to  be  done  upon  the 
basis  of  Inspection  of  the  land  involved 
hy  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  make  sure  that  whenever 
a  farmer  takes  out  land  it  is  not  poor 
land,  but  at  least  average  land. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  do  not  want  to  per- 
mit anyone  to  take  out  conservation  re- 
serve type  land  and  accept  acreage-re- 
serve payments  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— and  I  call  this  to  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont  

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  strike  from  his  amend- 
ment Its  applicability  to  the  acreage-re- 
serve program  and  let  the  farmers  pool 
the  land  only  insofar  as  the  conservation 
reserve  Is  concerned.  I  would  have  no 
objection  It  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  would  be  all 
right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  modify  his  amendment  to 


that  extent.  I  will  not  urge  any  objec- 
tion to  it.  At  least  we  could  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  if  there  was  any 
doubt  about  It,  the  conferees  could  un- 
doubtedly conect  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ifr.  President.  I 
ask  that  I  may  modify  my  amendment  in 
lines  3  and  4  of  the  amendment,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "(wrticipate  in  the 
acreage  reserve  program  and",  so  as  to 
make  the  amendment  read: 

S>c.  335.  Whenever  management  of  family 
farms  and 'or  optimum  land  uae  will  be 
aided,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  author- 
ized to  permit  farmers  to  pool  their  rights 
to  participate  Jointly  In  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  un  property  other  than  their 
home  farms. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  that  change,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lehman  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  has 
a  right  to  modify  his  own  amendment. 
The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr  AIKEN.  At  least  we  can  take  It  to 
conference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
linquish the  rest  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
relinquish  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, as  modifled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  another  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator's 
amendment  printed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Unfortunately,  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  be  stated. 

The  LzcisLATivx  Clkxk.  On  page  28. 
after  the  period  In  line  5.  it  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following: 

The  Secretary  shall  Institute  purchase  pro- 
grams with  funds  appropriate  pursuant  to 
section  32.  Public  Law  330,  74th  Congress. 
as  amended,  or  pursuant  to  this  section, 
whenever  supply  of  a  commodity  causes  It 
to  drop  below  fair-price  levels.  In  deter- 
mining such  fair  levels  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  price  necessary  to  give  farmers  a 
fair  return,  giving  consideration  to  pro- 
duction costs  and.  In  the  case  of  animals  and 
animal  products,  to  an  equlUble  relation- 
ship between  the  support  level  of  feeds  and 
the  prices  of  animals  and  animal  products. 
In  the  case  of  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs, 
chickens  and  eg^s.  purchase  programs  shall 
be  Instituted  at  least  whenever  price  falls 
below  85  percent  of  parity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield  himself? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  last  fall  the  adminis- 
tration announced  a  9-polnt  agricultural 
program  which  Included  a  pledge  of  ef- 
fective purchase  programs  whenever 
market  gluts  unduly  depressed  the  price 
of  a  farm  commodity. 

Since  that  announcement,  the  admin- 
istration has  watched  cattle  prices  de- 
cUne  to  64  percent  of  parity  without 
instituting  any  purchase  program  at  all. 


As  hog  prices  were  skidding  down  to 
50  percent  of  parity,  the  administration 
announced  that  it  would  buy.  over  a  9-  or 
10-month  period,  about  S8o  million 
worth  of  pork  .iroducts  for  established 
feeding  programs  such  as  school  lunches. 
It  was  made  completely  clear  that  this 
was  not  a  price-support  operation.  The 
program  was  so  small  that  it  failed  en- 
tirely to  halt  the  hog  price  decline. 

Twice  during  the  cattle  price  decline, 
which  has  brought  economic  hardship 
and  ruin  to  many  cattlemen  in  my  State 
and  others.  I  have  Joined  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  urge  Secretary 
Benson  to  Institute  a  beef-buying  pro- 
gram. The  first  letter,  sent  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1955,  brought  a  reply  dated  De- 
cember 22  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  that  "we  are  giving  serious 
consideration"  to  measures  to  help  the 
cattle  Indtistry,  but  he  added: 

Even  If  all  such  means  as  surplus  removal, 
etc..  are  employed  to  the  maximum  extent, 
the  pffects  would  be  only  of  limited  value  and 
would   not  have  significant   lasting  resulU. 

As  you  know  •  •  •  the  real  solution  of 
our  livestock  price  problems  lies  in  produc- 
ing right  and  marketing  right. 

On  December  30,  I  Joined  with  12 
other  Senators  in  a  letter  again  appeal- 
ing to  the  Secretary  for  action  to  sup- 
port cattle  prices,  which  were  then  down 
around  64  percent  of  parity.  That  letter 
was  not  answered. 

In  both  of  these  letters,  we  have 
pointed  out  to  Secretary  Benson  that 
funds  were  available  to  him  for  purchase 
programs.  In  December  there  was  avail- 
able at  least  $115  mllUon  which  could 
have  been  devoted  to  beef  purchases. 

These  past  events  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  useless  to  make  funds,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  section  32  funds,  available 
to  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  removal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  unless  we  are  going  to  make 
the  use  of  those  funds  mandatory  at 
same  point. 

In  my  amendment  I  have  proposed 
that  the  Secretary  shall  Institute  pur- 
chase programs  when  the  price  of  a 
commodity  falls  below  a  fair  level,  and 
that  the  Secretary  shall  consider  farm- 
ers' costs  and  a  fair  return  in  determin- 
ing what  a  fair  price  level  Is.  Further, 
the  Secretary  Is  instructed  to  consider 
equitable  relationship  between  feed  price 
supports  and  livestock  prices  In  deter- 
mining a  fair  price  level  on  animals  and 
animal  products.  Finally,  in  the  case  of 
hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  poul- 
try and  eggs,  the  Secretary  is  Instructed 
to  Institute  purchase  programs  when  a 
commodity  falls  below  85  percent  of  par- 
ity. 

This  85  percent  of  parity  Is  too  low. 
We  should  support  farm  prices  at  a 
higher  level  But  I  have  used  the  flgxire 
because  purchase  programs  are  not  a 
system  of  support.  They  are  only  an 
emergency  measure,  and  an  emergency 
measure  unlikely  to  be  employed  by  the 
present  administration  unless  we  make 
its  use  mandatory  at  some  price  level. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
not  been  printed  and  I  have  not  had 
much  time  to  study  it.  but  it  strikes  me 
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that  the  amendment  would  be  unwork- 
able. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now 
has  authority  to  utilize  section  32  funds 
principally  in  order  to  make  purchases 
whenever  the  market  gets  an  oversupply 
as  to  hogs,  cattle,  fresh  fruits,  and  other 
commodities  on  which  there  are  no 
mandatory  price  supports.  Before  the 
Secretary  could  use  these  funds  he  would 
have  to  make  a  determination,  that  the 
supply  of  a  commodity  has  caused  its 
market  price  to  fall  below  a  fair  price 
level  and  if  the  price  falls  below  this 
level,  or  with  respect  to  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep,  lambs,  chickens  and  eggs,  it  falls 
below  85  percent  of  parity,  he  would 
have  to  start  purchasing.  That  pur- 
chasing. I  presume,  would  have  to  con- 
tinue until  the  price  goes  back  up  to  the 
level  provided  In  the  amendment. 

I  wonder.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
the  program  would  cost  l)ecause  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  determina- 
tion that  hogs  as  well  as  cattle  are  sell- 
ing far  below  85  percent  of  parity.  As 
long  as  the  market  price  stays  below  that 
level,  the  Secretary  would  have  to  con- 
tinue to  buy.  I  imagine  that  we  would 
have  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
additional  section  32  funds  that  we  now 
have  in  the  bill  by  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 32  funds  have  been  used  to  some 
success  up  to  this  time  ix)  remove  market 
gluts  of  perishable  commodities.  It  may 
be  that  a  better  Job  could  have  been 
done,  but  I  am  not  here  to  argue  that. 
The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
section  32  funds  are  u.sed  principally  in 
order  to  alleviate  surpluses  of  certain 
commodities. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Secretary  is  not 
permitted  to  utilize  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  section  32  funds  available 
In  any  one  year  in  connection  with  any 
single  commodity.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
several  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
there  is  an  authorization  In  the  pending 
bill  which  provides  for  an  additional 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  order  to 
supplement  section  32  funds,  without 
any  strings  attached.  U  the  SecreUry 
desires  to  spend  It  all  on  supporting  the 
price  of  one  commodity,  he  may  do  so. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  is^ 
now  pending  to  Increase  the  amount  to 
one-half  billion  dollars.  Personally.  I 
would  not  object  to  that  sum.  But  this 
amendment,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
would  be  unworkable.  It  would  force 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  determination, 
whenever  the  market  price  of  a  com- 
modity falls  below  a  cerUin  level.  With 
respect  to  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  lambs, 
chickens,  and  eggs,  the  level  is  85  per- 
cent of  parity.  Once  the  determination 
has  been  made,  there  is  no  telling  how 
much  money  will  have  to  be  spent  In  or- 
der to  alleviate  the  surpluses  and  sta- 
bilize the  market. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  my  asking  the  Senator  from 
Montsuia  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  noUce  in  the  pro- 
posal that  with  respect  to  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  lambs,  the  Senator  sets  an 
85-percent-of-parlty  level  below  which 
the  Secretary  would  be  instructed  to 
buy,  using  section  32  fimds. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
I  understand  there  is  plenty  of  money 
left  In  the  f imd  which  has  not  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  bussing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  exact  flgxire  up 
to  a  month  or  two  ago  was  $444  million. 
Of  that  amoimt.  one-fourth  could  be 
used,  let  us  say,  to  buy  hogs.  Up  until 
this  time,  the  Secretary  has  used  for  hog 
purchases,  as  I  remember,  $80  million,  so 
there  would  be  only  $31  million  left  for 
the  hog-purchase  program.  The  Sena- 
tor can  readily  see  it  would  not  take  long 
to  use  up  that  amount,  and  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  miUions  more,  if  the  Secretary 
is  forced  to  engage  in  purchasing  when- 
ever the  commodity  falls  below  85  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  see  it 
high  enough  to  have  something  by  which 
to  measure  the  range  of  prices.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  brought  out  that  the  cat- 
tle industry  for  the  past  few  years  has 
been  suffering  a  tremendous  decline.  In 
my  State,  I  understand  that  very  few 
cattlemen  have  even  paid  an  income  tax, 
because  their  profits  have  been  declining 
steadily.  I  know  that  in  the  Midwest 
area,  hog  farmers  have  been  having  dif- 
ficulty, and  they  are  still  not  out  of  the 
woods.  Something  should  be  done  to 
give  them  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  notice  in  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  that  the  Senator 
referred  to  "commodity." 

"Whenever  the  supply  of  a  commodity 
causes  It  to  drop  below  fair  price  levels." 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    What  is  included  in 
the  word  "commodity"? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  determination 
would  have  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  so  far  as  each  particular 
product  was  concerned. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  the  sky  is  the  limit? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  the  sky.  no; 
but  the  cost  of  feed,  labor,  transporta- 
tion, and  factors  of  that  sort,  would  have 
to  be  considered  for  the  given  product. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    No.    I  am  speaking 
of  what  Is  denoted  by  the  word  "commod- 
ity."   The   amendment   reads:  "When- 
ever the  supply  of  a  commodity." 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    There  are  the  basics 
and  the  nonbaslcs;   and  beyond  them 
there  is  a  whole  range  of  commodities. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Wliat  I  had  ref- 
erence to,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows,  is  the  particular  commodities  or 
products  listed  in  the  remarks  I  made 
relative  to  the  amendment  and  in  the 
amendment  which  was  offered. 

Mr.  DIRKSE^J.  The  Senator  puts 
upon  the  Secretary,  also,  the  burden  of 
determining  what  is  a  fair  price  level. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  know  that  on  oc- 
casions when  the  Secretary  thought  a 
certain  level  was  a  fair  price  level,  many 
other  persons  did  not  believe  it  was  a 
fair  price  level.  So  the  amendment  of- 
fers a  host  of  controversies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  so  general 
In  nature  that  the  administration  of  the 
amendment  would  be  difficult,  indeed. 


It  might  prove  frightfully  expensive  be- 

fore  we  got  through.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

I  think  something  must  be  done  to 
help  the  cattlemen  and  hog  producers, 
because  the  prices  are  still  too  low. 
What  the  cattlemen  in  my  part  of  the 
country  are  doing  is  selling  their  stock 
at  considerably  less  than  it  cost  them  to 
keep  them.  I  hope  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  take  this  matter  Into 
consideration,  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
give  some  relief  to  those  who  need  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
myself  constrained  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  because  It  is  so  nebulous  and 
vague  in  its  dimensions.  It  puts  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  burden  he 
would  find  difficult,  indeed,  to  compress 
within  the  terms  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EI.TiKNDER.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
has  yielded  back  his  time,  I  yield  back 
the  rest  of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bible 
in  the  chair).  All  time  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
been  yielded.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  LxcisLATivK  Clerk.  On  page  30, 
between  lines  17  and  18.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

DONATION    TO    PENAL    AND    CORKXCTION 
INSTTrxmONS 

6xc.  310.  Notwithstanding  any  other  limi- 
tations as  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  com- 
modities acquired  through  price-support 
operations,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  authorissed  on  such  terms  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  deem  In  the  public  Interest,  and 
upon  application,  to  donate  commodities  ac- 
quired through  price -support  operations  to 
Federal  penal  and  correctional  Institutions, 
other  than  food  products  to  those  In  which 
food  service  Is  provided  for  Inmates  on  a 
fee,  contract,  or  concession  basis. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  he  Is  wUUng  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  the  amendment,  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  Mr.  James  V. 
Bennett,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, United  States  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

XJttTTTD  Stars 

DCPAKTICXNT    or   JUSTICC, 

BtTKKAU  or  Pkisons. 
Washinifton,  March  IS.  195S. 
Hon.  William  Lancer, 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Ut  Deae  Senatob  Lancbb:  Attached  is  a 
short  suggested  amendment  to  the  pending 
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imrm.  bill  which  would  make  It  po«albl«  for 
FedenU  and  State  penal  Inatltutlona  to  ob- 
tain some  of  the  surplus  commodities  la  the 
hands  of  the  Oovemment. 

Tou  will  remember  that  we  discussed  the 
poaslbtnt7  of  making  this  food  available  to 
OS  so  that  we  could  enrich  the  diet  of  pris- 
oners and  provide  them  with  a  little  more 
dlverslfled  menu.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  dis- 
tribute the  items  under  such  regulations  as 
he  wo\ild  promulgate  and  thus  he  can.  If  he 
thinks  proper,  require  that  making  these 
available  to  Institutions  should  not  reduce 
the  amount  of  similar  commodities  they 
purchase  In  the  open  market.  Consequently 
there  would  be  no  reduction  In  the  gross 
demand  for  such  products. 

Making  these  Items  available  would  have 
the  Incidental  advantage  of  promoting  the 
health  of  men  In  some  Institutions  who  as 
you  know  are  not  now  receiving  a  balanced 
diet.  It  shoxUd  go  a  long  way  also  to  re- 
ducing the  complaints  of  Inmates  about  food, 
which  as  you  know  Is  frequently  the  basic 
cause  of  prison  disturbances. 

If  opportunity  permits  and  you  think  well 
of  the  amendment  I  hope  you  will  Introduce 
It  at  the  appropriate  place. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamks  V.  BcNNrrr,  Director. 

Ifr.  LANOER  Mr.  President,  since 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  he  is 
willing  to  taJce  it  to  conference.  I  jrield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  before  he  intro- 
duced it.  He  agreed  to  modify  the 
amendment  by  striking  out  the  reference 
to  State  and  county  penal  Institutions. 
and  to  restrict  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment to  Federal  institutions.  With  that 
modification,  I  have  agreed,  if  there  be 
no  objection,  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
amendment  been  modified  in  that  re- 
spect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  It  was  modi- 
fled  before  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota Introduced  it.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  des- 
ignated a-7-56-N,  which  I  ask  to  have 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Legislativi  Clzkx.  On  page  48, 
beginning  with  line  3.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  over  through  line  20  on  page 
49.  as  follows: 

roKEST  PBOoucTs:  pmics  sxposting:  txsxAacH 
Sec.  802.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  Improving 
the  management  and  use  of  forest  resources 
and  in  order  to  provide  farmers  and  other 
owners  of  small  forest  properties  with  cur- 
rent Information  on  markets  and  prices  and 
to  aid  them  In  more  efficiently  and  profit- 
ably marketing  forest  products,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  a  price  reporting  service 
for  basic  forest  products.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  standing  timber  and  cut  forest 
products  such  as  sawlogs  and  piilpwood. 


(b)  llie  price  reports  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  as  to  such 
species,  grades,  slaes.  and  other  detail,  and 
shall  be  made  at  such  Intervals,  but  at  least 
quarterly,  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such 
reports  shall  be  by  State  or  forest  regions 
or  by  such  other  areas  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders advisable,  and  may.  In  his  discretion. 
be  made  as  to  one  or  more  areas  In  advance 
of  other  areas. 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  gathering  of 
price  Information  and  the  dissemination 
thereof,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  foresters  or  other  ap- 
propriate State  otBclals  or  agencies,  as  well 
as  with  private  agencies,  and  under  such 
conditions  and  terms  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire  shall 
make  a  study  of  price  trends  and  relation- 
ships for  basic  forest  products  such  as  saw- 
logs  and  pulpwood  and  within  2  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress. 

(e)  In  the  conduct  of  research  activities 
under  the  act  of  Ifey  22.  1928  (45  Stat.  600). 
and  the  act  of  Aug\ut  14.  1»48.  title  n  (60 
Stat.  1087) .  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
rected to  conduct  and  stimulate  research 
and  investigations  aimed  at  developing  and 
demonstrating  standards  of  quality,  collect- 
ing and  disseminating  useful  market  infor- 
mation and  developing  methods  for  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution processes  for  forest  producU  as  a 
means  of  increasing  retxims  to  farmers  and 
other  owners  of  forest  properties. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  BCARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest,  if  it  be  possible  to 
do  so,  that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [  Mr.  Humphrey  ]  be  notified  that 
my  amendment  is  under  consideration, 
because  I  know  he  is  interested  in  op- 
posing the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be 
so  notified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  have  sent  f<M-  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  B4ARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes,  although  I  do  not 
think  I  will  require  that  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  strike  out  all  of  section  602  of 
S.  3183.  entitled  "Forest  Products;  Price 
Reporting;  Research." 

Section  602  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to — 

First.  Establish  a  system  of  price  re- 
porting on  forest  products  and  sales  of 
standing  timber: 

Second.  Provide  for  expansion  of  re- 
search in  the  marketing  of  such  prod- 
ucts; and 

Third.  Conduct  a  study  of  price  trends 
and  report  to  Congress  within  2  years. 

I  oppose  this  section  for  two  very  fun- 
damental reasons: 

First,  because  none  of  these  proposals 
will  provide  any  immediate  or  long-ter\n 
benefits  to  farmers. 

Second,  because  section  602  is  unnec- 
essary, as  Congress  has  already  given  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
perform  the  work  provided  in  tills  sec- 
tion. 

\ 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had 
this  authority  for  years — in  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
1862.  in  the  McSweeney-McNary  Forest 
Research  Act  of  1928,  and  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  of  1946.  Section  602 
Implies  that  farmers  and  other  sellers  of 
forest  products  cannot  get  prices  or  price 
Information  on  forestry  products.  This 
is  not  the  case. 

Many  States  already  provide  Informa- 
tion on  markets  and  prices  for  forest 
products.  For  the  other  States  there  Is 
ample  authority  for  cooperative  agree- 
ments between  such  foresters  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
needed  information. 

Economic  information  regarding  for- 
est products,  and  research  to  develop 
methods  for  accumulating  market  infor- 
mation, is  already  being  done.  There  is 
no  useful  purpose  for  duplicating  author- 
ity or  by  compelling  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  act  when  a  more  efficient 
action  is  being  and  can  be  taken  by  the 
States.  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  if  the  States  so  desire. 

I  have  in  my  hand  more  than  two  dozen 
references  to  reports  and  publications 
which  represent  a  small  sample  of  the 
coverage  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  a  listing  of  these  publications 
and  sources  of  information  on  (toe  prices 
of  forest  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LisTiNO  or  Souaccs  or  iNroaManoif  om 

FOBEST   PlOOUCTS   PaiCKS 
"TBOM    TH«    rOEXST    PBO0T7CTS    IKDT78T1T 

1.  All  farmers  or  other  sellers  of  forett 
products  may  at  any  time  learn  the  prices 
offered  for  forest  products  which  they  have 
to  sell  from  any  buyer,  dealer,  pulp  mUl. 
sawmUl.  or  other  user  of  forest  products  If 
the  latter  is  in  the  nuu-ket  ana  within  an 
economical  shipping  range.  Many  mills  po«t 
their  prices  In  newspapers,  mugtlalnee.  over 
the  radio,  mall  out  notices  periodically,  and 
otherwise  make  known  to  all  who  might  be 
Interested  in  their  prices,  specifications  and 
needs  as  to  volumes  of  forest  products. 

2.  Prices  for  pulpwood.  logs,  and  lumber 
are  from  time  to  time  published  in  industrial 
trade  Journals  which  reach  in  turn  many 
branches  of  the  United  States  Fcrest  Service, 
and  State  Forestry  and  Extension  Services 
who  have  various  publications  or  means  of 
getting  this  information  to  farmers  and 
other  sellers  of  forest  products. 

3.  Examples  of  articles  or  Ubies  of  prices 
printed  In  trade  Journals  are  as  follows : 

A.  Page  08.  Pulp  and  Paper  m«.pazlne.  May 
1955:  Pulpwood  Prices  In  Lower  ColumbU 
River  Area;  Pulpwood  Prices  In  Lake  States; 
Trend*  in  Price  of  Southeast  Pine 

B.  Page  172.  the  Lumberman.  1055  Forest 
Industries  Yearbook  number:  Volume  and 
Value  of  Timber  Cut,  According  to  Product, 
Southern  Forest  Region.  July  1,  1053,  to 
June  30.  1054.  Page  173.  Volume  and  Value 
of  National  Forest  Timber  Cut.  lOOS-^M. 
Page  178.  Comparison  of  Average  Stumpage 
Prices.  1054.  Forest  Service  Region  6:  Volume 
and  Value  of  Tlmt)er  Cut  From  Department 
of  Interior  Lands.  Page  178,  Comparison  of 
Average  Appraised  and  Bid  Prices  for  Major 
Species,  Region  6;  Comparison  of  Average 
Stumpage  Prices.  1964.  Forest  Service  Re- 
gion 1.  Page  179.  Comparison  of  Stumpage 
Prices.  Eastern  Forest  Service  Region.  1051. 

Page  180.  Average  Stumpage  Prices.  South- 
west Forest  Region.  1954.  Page  183.  Southern 
Pine   Stumpage   Prices.   1953-54.   for   Forest 
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Service  Region  8  (all  species  of  southern  pine 
timber  included  together).  Page  184.  Com- 
parison of  Average  Stumpage  Prices,  1054, 
Forest  Service  Region  3:  Comparison  of  Av- 
erage Stumpage  Prices,  1654,  I^^test  Service 
Region  4.  Page  183,  Southern  Pine  Stump- 
age Prices,  1053-54,  for  Forest  Service  Re- 
gion 8  (all  species  of  southern  pine  timber 
Included  together). 

C.  From  compilations  of  Southern  Pine 
Association.  New  Orleans.  La.  (source:  U.  S. 
Forest  Service.  Atlanta.  Oa.):  Southern  Pine 
Stumpage  Costs  Baaed  on  National  Forest 
Timber  Sales— 1053. 

D.  Page  06,  the  Tlmberman.  February 
1956.  Log  Prices  Hold  at  Previous  Levels. 

E.  Pages  134-135.  the  Lumberman,  Sep- 
tember 1055:  Log  and  Lumber  Prices. 

raoM   KZTZMsiON   roaxsTUts.   stats   fokestbt 

OOUJCCES  oa  DIPAXnf  KNTS 

All  State  extension  forestry  departments. 
State  forestry  departments,  forestry  and  ag- 
ricultural schools  and  colleges  have  some  of 
the  most  significant  data  on  hand  concern- 
ing prices  of  forest  products  or  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  advise  farmers  how  to  get  prices. 
Some  States  Issue  periodic  reports  or  occa- 
sional bulletins  in  this  field,  such  as — 

A.  Wisconsin  Forest  Ptoducts  Price  Re- 
view; compiled  In  the  extension  forestry 
office.  College  of  Agrlcultiire.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  under  the  supervision  of  Fred  B. 
Trenk.  extension  forester,  the  district  forest- 
ers of  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, and  the  wood-using  Industries  co- 
operating. 

B.  Foreet  Market  Report.  1952;  extension 
service  In  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  in/:ooperatlon 
with  the  State  forestry  and  recreation  com- 
mission. 

C.  Marketing  Woodlot  Prodticts  In  the 
State  of  Washington:  Itistitutc  of  foreet 
products,  department  of  conservation  and 
development.  303  Anderson  Hall.  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Bulletin  No. 
15    1954. 

The  United  States  forest  experiment  sta- 
tions are  constantly  making  studies,  doing 
research  and  Issuing  reports,  notes,  and  ad- 
vice to  farmers  and  other  forest  owners. 
Examples  of  some  of  their  work  in  this  field 
are: 

A.  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Ashevllle.  N.  C:  Trends  In  the  Price  of 
Southeastern  Pine  Pulpwood.  1038-52. 

B.  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Ashevllle.  N.  C:  Station  Paper  No.  57. 
Pine  Sawtimber  Stumpage  Prices  in  South 
Carolina.  104»-54. 

C.  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Ashevllle.  N.  C;  Staiion  Paper  No.  43. 
Pine  SawmiUlng  Costs  by  lx>g  Size. 

D.  Pulpwood  and  Log  Production  Costs 
In  1045  as  Compared  With  1040:  R.  P.  Reyn- 
olds, forest  economist,  Sojuthem  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station. 

E.  Pulpwood  Production  Costs  In  South- 
east Arkansas,  1060;  Southern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station.  I 

F.  Cost  of  Producing  Pulpwood  on  Farm 
Woodlands  of  the  Upper  Connecticut  River 
Valley,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Northeastern  Forest  Experiment 
SUtlon  Yale  University). 

raoM  VMrrxo  states  forest  sxrvici, 

WASHINGTON,  I D.   C. 

For  years  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
has  been  making  special  studies  and  issuing 
technical  bulletins  such  as  TB  No.  626, 
Stumpage  Prices  of  Privately  Owned  Timber 
In  the  United  SUtes  (July  1038). 

It  used  to  Issue  each  year  a  statistical 
bulletin  entitled  "Stvunpage  and  Log  Prices." 
These  were  compiled  from  questionnaires 
sent  to  thousands  of  buyers  of  forest  prod- 
ucts and  worked  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  series  came  out 
annually  from  1028  to  1048  except  for  a 
few  years.  The  Service  stlU  collects  Infor- 
mation of  this  type  quarterly  but  It  no  longer 


publishes  these  bulletins  which  could  In  the 
past  be  obtained  free  or  at  a  nominal  charge 
by  farmers  or  others  Interested.  The  Service 
does  not  need  any  authorization  to  publish 
these  bulletins,  and  should  resume  this  serv- 
ice to  tree  farmers,  foresters,  and  all  buyers 
and  sellers  of  forest  products. 

raOM    UMll'EU    STATES    BTTRBAV    OF   THE    CEH8US 

Some  figures  on  the  prices  paid  or  costs 
of  pulpwood.  sawlogs,  and  other  forest  prod- 
ucts are  collected  and  Issued  periodically  In 
the  United  States  Census  of  Manufacturers. 
These  figures  are,  of  course,  avaUable  to  all 
the  previously  listed  sources  of  Information 
that  are  In  a  position  to  get  this  to  tree 
farmers,  foresters,  and  others  concerned. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  the  essentials  of  section  602 
were  contained  in  S.  2105.  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota  I  Mr.  Htm- 
PHRETl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  Without  public 
hearings  having  been  held,  we  now  find 
the  terms  of  S.  2105  appearing  as  section 
602  of  S.  3183. 

I  am  sure  the  matter  was  discussed  in 
committee,  but  those  who  would  object 
to  section  602  have  not  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

It  is  strongly  suggested  that  the  pur- 
pose of  section  602  (d),  calling  for  a 
study,  is  a  prelude  to  "recommending  to 
the  Congress  within  2  years  an  appro- 
priate formula  for  the  establishment  of 
parity  prices  on  such  products." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  interested  in 
farm  legislation,  and  we  should  concen- 
trate on  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  farm 
products  prices  and  the  increasing  farm 
surpluses.  I  am  opposed  to  extending 
this  to  forest  products. 

I  realize  that  the  reference  to  parity 
prices  is  not  in  section  602  now.  but  the 
study  contemplated  is  still  called  for. 

We  should  see  that  this  proposal,  in- 
volving additional  Federal  expenditures 
and  costly,  unnecessary  reports,  in  a  field 
that  has  little  bearing  on  the  farm  prob- 
lem, should  have  a  full  and  complete 
hearing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  the  text  of  S.  2105 
was  in  section  602  of  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 
I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  S.  2105  was  very  drastically 
changed  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  that  what  the 
Senator  has  been  talking  about  is  some- 
thins  that  is  not  in  that  bill? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  beg 
to  disagree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico.  It  does  call  for 
making  these  reports. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  is  wrong  with 
the  making  of  a  report? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
ferring to  my  own  State,  half  of  Penn- 
sylvania Is  covered  with  woodland. 
Owners  are  now  cutting  second  growth 
timber  for  pulpwood  and  chemical  wood, 
and  those  small  owners  do  not  want  to 
be  worried  with  having  to  make  these 
quarterly  reports. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Secretary  is  the 
one  who  is  going  to  make  the  reports,  is 
he  not? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  How 
will  he  get  the  information  if  he  does 
not  get  it  from  the  owners? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  SubsecUon  (d)  of 
section  602  of  the  bill  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e  shall  make  a 
study  of  price  trends  and  relationships  for 
basic  forest  products  and  within  2  years 
thereafter  he  shaU  report  thereon  to  the 
Congress. 

Does  the  Senator  object  to  that? 
Mr.  KfARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  the  making  of  such  reports 
would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  owners 
of  these  small  tracts  of  woodland  which 
exist  in  many  places  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  becoming  quite  an  industry.  In 
my  own  State  farmers  farm  their  land 
during  the  agricultural  season,  and  in 
the  wintertime  they  cut  timber  for  pulp- 
wood and  chemical  wood.  It  used  to  be 
done  for  pit  posts,  but  such  use  has  been 
supplanted  by  steel.  I  thUik  the  making 
of  the  reports  is  an  unnecessary  expense 
to  such  owners.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will 
be  of  any  advantage,  as  far  as  the  farm 
bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  May  I  say  to  the 
able  Senator  that  timber  is  still  a  crop 
in  many  areas,  and.  therefore.  Is  part 
of  a  farm  bill.  The  committee  from 
which  the  bill  has  been  reported  is  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  forestry 
is  a  part  of  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee and  that  it  belongs  in  a  farm 
bill. 

I  believe  what  the  Senator  has  been 
objecting  to  is  something  that  was  in 
S.  2105.  but  it  was  eliminated  from  the 
bill  when  it  was  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  copy  of  S.  2105.  which  the 
Senator  has  the  privilege  to  examine,  if 
he  wishes.  The  language  in  it  was  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  col- 
lect all  that  information,  and  make  his 
recommendations  as  to  an  appropriate 
formula  for  the  establishment  of  parity 
prices  for  such  products. 

That  is  what  stirred  up  all  the  pro- 
tests from  the  sawmill  operators,  but 
when  the  language  was  changed  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
so  it  bore  no  relationship  to  that.  I  im- 
derstand  all  those  people  withdrew  their 
opposition  to  it. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  the  latest  information  on 
the  bill,  because  when  we  eliminated  the 
provision  requiring  the  persons  affected 
to  submit  a  report,  the  forest  people 
agreed  to  It.  I  know  the  able  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  ELLENDER]  had  protests  from 
his  State,  but  when  the  forest  people 
found  out  that  language  had  been  elimi- 
nated, they  agreed  that  the  bill  was 
satisfactory. 

I  wondered  If  there  are  operators  in 
Pennsylvania  who  object  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  making  the  re- 
port. We  have  taken  out  of  the  lan- 
guace  the  provision  that  the  sawmill 
operators,  generally  speaking,  objected 
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to.  and  that  was  arriving  at  a  parity  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
agree  fully  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
because  forestry,  particularly  what  we  In 
our  State  caU  small  woodlots.  is  a  very 
important  segment  of  agriculture.  In 
my  own  State  there  is  a  payroll  in  the 
forestry  industry  which  anumnts  to 
about  a  half  million  dollars.  It  has 
raaUy  beeoms  a  big  business.  As  I  stated 
a  moment  ago,  half  of  Pennsylvania  is 
covered  with  woodland.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  probably  10.000  acres,  the 
timber  Is  aU  second  growth.  Our  people 
feel  this  is  just  a  step  for  requiring  a 
quarterly  forestry  report,  which  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  effort.  Varm  people 
do  not  have  the  clerical  help  to  make  re- 
porU  of  this  kind. 

In  addition  tq  that,  it  seems  to  me  it 
Involves  an  additional  expense.  It 
probably  means  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  have  to  have  a  payroll 
for  additional  employees. 

Mr.  HUMPHRST.  Mr  President,  win 
ttM  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me?        

The  PRCSIDIlfO  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bisti 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  MARTIlf  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
has  already  made  the  point  that — as  has 
already  been  pointed  out— the  language 
to  which  we  are  now  referring  is  not  the 
langxiage  of  the  bill  (8.  2105).  to  which 
there  was  objection.  Instead,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  Is  speaking  of  the 
fear  that  these  |armers  will  have  to  do 
considerable  clerical  work  in  maldng  the 
reports. 

However,  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  note  subsections  (b>,  (c).  and 
(e)  of  section  602  of  Senate  bill  3183.  the 
pending  blU.  as  those  subsections  appear 
on  pages  48  and  49,  he  will  note  in  sub- 
section (b)  a  provision  that — 

The  price  supports  made  by  the  Secretary 
•  •  •  shall  be  as  to  such  species,  grades. 
sizes,  and  other  detail,  and  shall  be  made  at 
such  Intervals,  but  at  least  quarterly,  as  he 
deems  appropriate — 

And  SO  forth.  Then  in  subsection  (c) , 
we  find  that — 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  gathering  of 
price  Information  and  the  dissemination 
tjiereof.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  the  State  foresters  or  ether  appro- 
priate State  officials  or  agencies,  as  well  as 
with  private  agencies,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions and  terms  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
iwlate. 

So  the  entire  purpose  here  is,  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  course  of  his  own  argu- 
ment, to  provide  to  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  small  timber  farmers,  accurate 
economic  and  statistical  information  in 
regard  to  current  price  trends.  Through- 
out the  Nation  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  timber  farmers  who  have 
no  means  at  all  of  knowing  what  the 
overall  market  price  for  various  types 
of  timber  is  imless  they  obtain  that  in- 
formation from  tlie  large  timber  com- 
panies.   It  seems  to  me  that  when  sta- 


tistical Information  is  being  presented 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  re- 
gard to  practically  every  commodity  one 
can  think  of.  except  timber 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  yielded  to  himself  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  have  expired. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  yield 
some  time  to  me? 

Mr.ELLENDER.  Ml .  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that,  because 
of  the  very  lack  of  such  information, 
there  is  need  for  the  compilation  of  such 
statistical  and  economic  reports. 

The  language  of  Senate  blU  3105.  to 
which  there  was  some  objection,  required 
that  the  Secretary  set  up  a  formula  for 
a  parity-price  structure.  But  that  lan- 
guage has  been  stricken  from  the  pend- 
ing Mil.  Senate  bUl  3183. 

The  only  purpose  at  all  in  this  ease 
is  to  give  timber  farmers  a  chance  to 
market  their  products  under  conditions 
under  which  they  wiU  know  what  the 
going  market  price  is,  rather  than  to 
have  to  have  the  big  lumber  companies 
say  to  them.  "This  is  the  price."  No  one 
in  the  world  would  want  to  operate  on 
such  a  basis.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  prepare 
statistical  material  on  practically  every 
conceivable  subject,  save  timber. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  described  a  forest  situ- 
ation which  soems  to  me  to  be  almost  a 
duplicate  of  that  existing  in  my  own 
State. 

What  I  do  not  understand  Is  why  that 
is  not  an  argument  for  having  price 
reports  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  somewliat  the  reasons  as 
those  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. I  do  not  know  what  the  pur- 
chasers of  lumber  in  my  State  think 
about  the  matter;  but  I  feel  very  safe  in 
saying  that  the  producers  of  lumber 
from  small  tracts  would  strongly  wel- 
come such  price  reports,  and  would  be 
grateful  for  them.  I  hope  we  shall  not 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  sucli  reports. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  let  me  say  that  before 
he  entered  the  Chamber.  I  submitted  a 
long  list  of  places  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  that  information 
can  be  obtained.  I  have  not  received 
any  complaint  from  a  single  small  wood- 
lot  owner  hi  my  State  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  secure  this  information. 
But  I  have  received  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  complaints  that  they  are  fearful 
that  they  may  be  required  to  make  quar- 
terly reports,  and  that  this  provision  will 
be  the  first  step  in  requiring  them  to  do 
so. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  view  of  the 
market  quotations  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issues  on  milk  products,  on 
cereal  grains,  and  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  on  practically  every  other  com- 
modity one  can  think  of,  I  think  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  the  farmers  themselves 
are  not  required  to  make  quarterly 
reports. 

Oenerally.  there  is  cooperation  by  the 
local  State  marketing  services,  along 
with  whatever  Federal  agencies  may  be 
operating  in  the  area— and  with  all  of 
them  directing  their  activities  to  the 
study  of  these  particular  commodities, 
and  working  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  know  that  is 
the  situation  in  our  SUte,  and  I  am  sure 
it  must  be  a  rather  tmlversal  situation— 
namely,  that  a  SUte  agency  works  with 
the  Federal  agency,  In  connection  with 
these  marketing  reports. 

Mr.  AUCSN.  Oh.  yes.  So  far  as  I 
know,  all  the  State  agencies  favor  the 
Issuance  of  this  Information.  As  I  un« 
dersUnd,  the  Fbrest  Service  now  has 
authority  to  issue  most  of  the  reports 
contemplated  by  the  section,  but  it  never 
has  had  appropriations  with  which  to 
do  the  work. 

The  original  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  contained  a  proviso  for 
establishing  parity  prices  for  forest  prod- 
ucts. I  think  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  do  so,  because  one  stand  of  timber 
might  be  worth  $25  a  thousand,  and  an 
identical  stand  only  a  mile  away  might 
not  be  worth  $10  a  thousand  on  the 
stump,  because  of  the  terrain. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  in  the  case  of 
many  proposals,  when  we  get  them  under 
the  hght  of  examination,  we  find  their 
weaknesses. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  we  withdrew 
that  provision:  and  the  bill  does  not  now 
contain  any  direction  at  all  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  parity  prices  for  forest 
products.  But  the  bill  does  contain  a 
direction  for  the  issuance  of  marketing 
reports,  in  the  provision  on  page  49 
that— 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed 
to  conduct  and  stimulate  research  and  In- 
vestigations aimed  at  developing  and  dem- 
onstrating standards  of  quality,  collecting 
and  disseminating  useful  market  Informa- 
tion, and  developing  methods  for  Increasing 
the  efllclency  of  the  marketing  and  distri- 
bution processes  for  forest  products  as  a 
means  of  Increasing  returns  to  farmers  and 
other  owners  of  forest  properties. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  say  that  we  are  here  dealing 
with  two  features  of  the  bilL  One  of 
them  calls  for  the  preparation  and  is- 
suance of  marketing  reports;  the  other 
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relates  to  the  stimulation  of  research 
and  investigation — and  I  now  read  from 
the  provision — "to  conduct  and  stimu- 
late research  and  Investigations  aimed  ' 
at  developing  and  demonstrating  stand- 
ards of  QuaUty.  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating useful  market  information,  and 
developing  methods  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  markf  ting  and  distribu- 
tion processes  for  forest  products  as  a 
means  of  increasing  returns  to  farmers 
and  other  owners  of  forest  properties." 
It  seems  to  me  that  part  of  the  bill  has 
great  economic  value. f 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  referring  to  section  601  and 
section  602  of  the  biU.  in  title  VI.  be- 
ginning on  page  46 — the  section  relating 
to  reforestation  programs,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
That  is  the  proposal  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  sponsored^a  proposal  which  I 
beUeve  is  long  overduir;  and  I  believe  it 
may  amount  to  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vances in  forestry  thai  hM  been  made  in 
years.  I  refer  partieularly  to  section 
603.  under  the  heading  ''Forest  ProducU: 
Price  Reporting:  Reiieareh."  It  deals 
With  the  marketing  of  forest  products, 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
amendment  proposes  that  all  of  section 
602  be  strtcken  from  t^e  biU. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  have 
had  some  personal  o(^versations  about 
this  subject. 

Let  me  say,  in  passUig,  that  I  have  Just 
left  the  Senate  restaurant,  to  return  to 
the  fioor:  and  I  left  ^t  my  table  in  the 
restaurant  a  platter  itt  wonderful  roast 
beef.  It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  do 
that.  ! 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  occvured. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  However,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  the  Sienator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  I  understand  each  other's 
positions  now.  particularly  in  light  of  the 
original  proposal  contained  in  Senate 
bill  2105,  requiring  the  Secretary  to  set 
up  a  formula  for  a  parity  price  struc- 
ture. That  provision  of  Senate  bill  2105 
has  been  deleted  from!  the  bill  which  now 
is  before  us;  but  thfe  pending  bill — S. 
3183 — still  contains  the  provisions  to 
which  we  have  just  i  referred,  namely, 
those  dealing  with  price  reporting  and 
research  in  the  case  of  forest  products. 
I  have  received  telegrams  and  letters 
on  that  subject;  and  I  have  replied  that 
the  language  calling  for  a  formula  for  a 
parity-price  structure  for  forest  prod- 
ucts has  been  eliminated  from  this  bill, 
and  that  in  the  pending  bill  we  have  in- 
cluded provision  for  the  minimum  which 
should  be  done,  namely,  bringing  up  to 
date  the  reporting  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu-e.  I  hope  that  pro- 
vision will  be  left  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  may  say  that  the  principal 
objection  I  have  received  to  this  part  of 
the  bill  comes  from  our  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  It 
claims  that  it  already  is  giving  this  kind 
of  service;  and  it  says  that  Lhis  section  of 
the  bill  will  call  for  a  duplication  and  for 
an  additional  pasn-oll  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Govenmient  isrhich  will  be  un- 
necessary. 


!. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yl^  to 
me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pomsylvanla.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  say  that  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  has  been 
making  a  study  of  price  trends  and  rela- 
tlonshlps  for  basic  forest  products,  such 
as  la  mentioned  in  section  602  of  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Has  that  depart- 
ment published  anything  on  that  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
Issued  bulletins;  and  any  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  a  right  to  get  in 
touch  with  our  department  of  forests 
and  waters.  That  department  has  been 
doing  this  work  for  several  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  has  been  issuing 
reports  on  price  trends? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
studies  all  such  matters,  Including  the 
matter  of  additional  output  for  forest 
products. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.    Does  the  Senator 

from  Pennsylvania  happen  to  have  one 

of  that  department's  reports  with  him? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.    I  do 

not.  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  has  been  a  weU- 
kcpt  secret. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
not  been  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  wlU  the 

Senator  from  Pennsylvanip  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

President.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 

minutes. 

I  now  s^eld  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  desire  to  associate  myself  with 
him.  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

In  my  State  we  have  a  pulp  and  paper 
Industry  which  has  been  struggling  to 
hold  its  own  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
If  section  602  means  anything,  if  it  has 
any  force  or  effect,  it  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  the  kind  of  reporting 
service  and  the  kind  of  investigating 
service  which  will  mean  the  require- 
ment of  reports  and  statistics  to  satisfy 
every  snooper  who  comes  along  to  get 
statistics  on  everybody's  business. 

My  people  are  extremely  apprehensive, 
not  with  respect  to  what  section  602  pro- 
vides on  the  face  of  it  today,  in  this 
measure,  but  what  it  may  lead  to.  If  it  is 
as  innocuous  as  I  am  sure  it  is  believed 
by  its  proponents  to  be,  the  service  and 
the  information  can  readily  be  obtained 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with- 
out the  authority  proposed  to  be  written 
into  this  farm  bill.  If  it  has  any  force  or 
effect,  it  may  lead  to  all  kinds  of  reports. 
My  people  would  have  desired  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  with  regard 
to  this  section  if  they  had  been  given  the 
opportunity.  While  I  am  sure  that  this 
provision  was  placed  in  the  bill  with  per- 
fectly good  intent,  I  must  commend  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
ameiklment. 


I  think  section  601  is  thoroughly  justi- 
fied. In  view  of  the  fact  that  section 
602  was  not  placed  in  the  biU  as  the  re- 
sult of  hearings,  and  in  view  of  what  it 
may  lead  to.  I  think  secUon  602  could 
well  be  deleted  without  unduly  weaken- 
ing the  effect  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  so 
that  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  a  question? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Iyli;ld 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  SecUon  601  was 
also  placed  in  the  bUl  without  hearings. 
Would  the  Senator  not  like  to  strike  that 
too? 
Mr.  COTTON,  No. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  gives  the 
State  something. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  something  good  Is 
in  the  bill  without  hearings.  I  am  for  it. 
But  If  I  am  afraid  of  something  in  the 
bill,  which  has  been  placed  there  with- 
out hearings.  I  am  against  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  X 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  FiamscssJ. 

Mr,  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  local  sentiment  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  operation.  I  think 
I  can  say  confidently  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  my  own  people 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  have  become  in- 
creasingly Interested  in  obtaining  a 
better  commercial  return  from  their 
hardwoods.  They  have  just  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  they  live  in  one  of  the 
finest  hardwood  producing  regions  in 
the  country,  and  that  they  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  making  a  business 
out  of  the  exploitation  of  those  hard- 
woods. From  conversations  and  corre- 
spondence which  I  have  had.  not  di- 
rectly with  relation  to  section  602,  but 
with  relation  to  the  problem  of  getting  a 
substantial  return  from  one  great  nat- 
ural resource.  I  feel  safe  hi  saying  that 
the  people  of  our  State  would  be 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  section  602. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I? 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  20  minutes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
TOH]  to  the  fact  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  the  Secretary  Is  not  only  author- 
ized to  establish  a  price  reporting  serv- 
ice for  basic  forest  products,  but  he  is  di- 
rected to  do  so. 

The  opposition  which  I  have  encoun- 
tered with  respect  to  this  section  comes 
from  the  lumber  companies.  I  have  re- 
ceived several  letters  and  telegrams  from 
that  source.  Some  of  the  largest  timber 
and  lumber  firms  in  America  have  their 
headquarters  or  their  bases  of  operations 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  regret  that 
they  have  not  shown  an  interest  in  this 
reporting  service,  but  I  also  say  that  the 
small  timber  farmer,  who  is  an  Important 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy,  is  en- 
titled to  fair,  prompt,  accurate,  eoonomle 
Information  as  to  his  market  prices.  To- 
day he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  purchaser. 
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who  win  ten  him  what  the  prlee  Is.  with- 
out any  comparison  whatever  as  to  what 
Is  going  on  in  other  areas  or  other  re- 
gions.   It  Is  not  right. 

The  only  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
bring  economic  information,  on  an  area 
and  regional  basis,  to  the  attention  of 
the  timber  farmers,  so  that  they  can  see 
whether  or  not  they  are  getting  a  fair 
price  for  their  commodity.  It  is  strictly 
an  Informational  service. 

When  we  look  at  the  basic  law  of  the 
Department,  we  And  that  when  the  De- 
partment was  established  the  first  thing 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  do  was  to 
supply  and  disseminate  Information.  In 
this  particular  section  the  single  purpose, 
with  the  exception  of  improving  the 
research  in  respect  to  the  marketing  of 
timber  products,  which  surely  is  a  de- 
sirable effect,  is  to  see  to  it  that  informa- 
tion relating  to  quality  and  price  of 
timber  products,  and  all  forms  of  forest 
products,  is  made  available  to  the  pro- 
ducers. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  pit  one  area 
against  another,  the  commissioner  of 
conservation  in  our  State,  and  the  State 
Forestry  Service,  have  advised  me  this 
week  that  they  are  in  support  of  a  price- 
reporting  system. 

We  have  22  million  acres  of  forest 
land  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  11  mil- 
lion acres  imder  State  and  Federal  Juris- 
diction, and  11  million  acres  privately 
owned.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  territory. 

If  I  thought  this  section  would  ac- 
complish anything  more  than  the  pro- 
vision of  economic  information,  I  would 
say  that  it  would  merit  prolonged  con- 
sideration. But  why  deny  to  one  group 
in  our  economy  information  which  an- 
other group  receives?  We  have  a  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  demand- 
ing Information  with  respect  to  stocks 
and  bonds — information  as  to  price,  and 
all  other  factors  relating  to  stock  certif- 
icates. Such  information  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  That  is  a  Govern- 
ment operation. 

We  have  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
furnishing  information  with  regard  to 
labor  problems. 

We  have  a  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, and  a  Marketing  Service  for  ag- 
riculture. However,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  we  have  no  information  on  forest 
products,  yet  forest  products  represent 
one  of  the  great  assets  in  the  agricul- 
tural economy. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  U  the  Secretary  Is  to 
have  the  authority,  and  Is  to  be  in- 
structed to  obtain  this  Information,  how 
does  the  Senator  understand  he  Is  to 
obtain  the  Information? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  langxiage  in 
subsection  (o  is  as  follows: 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  gathering  of 
price  Information  and  the  dlaeemlnatlon 
thereof,  the  Secretary  la  authorised  to  co- 
operate with  the  SUte  foreeters  or  other 
appropriate  State  officials  or  agencies,  as 
well  as  with  private  agencies,  and  under  such 
condltlooa  and  terms  aa  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

The  Secretary  may  seek  the  coopera- 
tion   of    State    agencies    and    private 


groups,  large  holders  of  timber,  and  con- 
servation groups.  He  may  use  such 
sources  of  information  as  he  chooses, 
with  respect  to  any  marketing  condition. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Which  impression 
does  the  Senator  wish  to  leave  in  the 
RccoRO — that  the  Secretary  will  require 
the  information,  or  seek  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  State  foresters. 
That  is  the  lang\iage  of  the  subsection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  am  asking  these  questions  for  in- 
formation,  and  not  to  be  argimientative. 

Dees  this  section  contemplate  giving 
the  Secretary  authority  to  require  from 
private  industries  periodic  reports, 
statistics,  and  information  about  their 
business? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  says: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  foresters  and  other  appropriate 
State  officials  or  agencies  as  well  aa  with 
private  agencies,  and  under  such  conditions 
and  terms  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  we  understand 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  we  undersUnd, 
and  may  the  Record  so  show,  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing section  602  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  anyone  else  authority 
arbitrarily  to  force  private  operators  to 
make  reports  on  their  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  not  want 
to  say  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Secretary  would  find  it  necessary  to  do  so 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  answer  that  question.  Per- 
haps I  can  be  helpful  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  At  the  present  time 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  right 
to  gather  current  Information  on  the 
markets  and  the  prices  of  wheat.  That 
does  not  give  the  Secretary  authority  to 
go  to  the  Plllsbury  Mills  and  say  to  them. 
•T  want  to  know  exactly  how  much 
money  you  are  making  every  day  of  the 
year." 

That  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  pro- 
vision. It  should  be  remembered  that 
farm  forests  are  becoming  extremely  im- 
portant in  this  country.  In  great  areas 
of  the  South  efforts  have  been  made 
recently  by  hundreds  of  people  to  retire 
some  land  and  put  It  into  slash  pine. 
We  are  short  of  newsprint  and  other 
types  of  paper. 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  helpful  If 
we  could  get  more  information  about 
that.  The  enactment  of  the  provision 
would  provide  current  Information  on 
markets  and  prices,  and  would  aid  in 
the  more  efDcient  marketing  of  farm 
products. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  section  referred 
to  becomes  law.  is  the  Information,  so 
far  as  private  operations  are  concerned, 
to  be  furnished  on  a  voluntary  basis,  or 
is  it  to  be  on  a  compulsory  basis? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  It  la 
purely  voluntary.  It  would  be  a  request 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  can 
make  the  request,  but  there  is  no  lan- 


guage In  the  provision  which  says  that 
he  can  order  anjrone  to  do  it.  It  says 
he  shall  cooperate.  He  is  authorized  to 
cooperate,  but  he  cannot  demand  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  getting  some  very  good 
information.  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  subsection  (f)   which  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
regulations  would  pertain  to  adminlstra- 
tive  procedures  only,  and  would  not 
compel  a  mill  owner  or  timber  land  owner 
to  do  this  or  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  say  so. 
The  Senator's  explanation  Is  correct. 
This  is  ordinary  language.  It  would 
spell  out  the  responsibility — and  that 
language  is  always  used — in  order  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  to  be  appro- 
priate in  carrying  out  the  provision  of 
the  section.  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Secretary  could  operate. 

Mr.  THYE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  make  a  little 
further  comment  on  subsection  (f).  It 
has  very  much  to  do  with  the  intentions 
of  this  section.    I  wish  to  read  it  again: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  authorised 
to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Would  that  language  not  permit  the 
Secretary  to  force  every  small  timber 
owner  in  this  country  to  make  a  report 
as  to  how  much  acreage  he  has.  how 
much  he  has  sold  during  the  year,  what 
price  he  received  for  it.  and  so  forth? 
Could  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not 
issue  regulations  of  that  character? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding, because  the  language  in 
subsection  «c)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  cooperate,  not  di- 
rected to  cooperate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished practice  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  unless  there  is  a  penalty 
accompanying  regulations  for  reporting, 
the  Secretary  cannot  enforce  it  on  any- 
one. That  has  been  decided  about  Ave 
times.  The  question  has  been  settled 
that  unless  there  is  a  penalty  provision 
atUched.  the  Secretary  cannot  compel 
anyone  to  do  It.  If  a  smaller  farmer  does 
not  wish  to  answer  the  inquiry  of  the 
Secretary,  all  he  need  do  is  to  write  back 
and  say.  "It  is  none  of  your  business." 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  in  answer  to  that  I  should  like 
to  say  that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
wish  to  comply  with  the  law.  If  they 
get  a  request  from  any  department  of 
Government  they  answer  it  to  the  best 
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of  their  ability.  I  do  not  want  them  to 
have  the  feeling  Uiat  there  is  anm^Ai^iT^y 
being  held  over  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived quite  a  number  of  communica- 
tions relative  to  section  602  of  the  act. 
I  have  made  reply  to  them.  There  has 
been  some  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of  pulp- 
wood  and  in  the  hsuresting  of  pulpwood. 
They  have  had  some  concern  in  connec- 
tion with  this  section.  I  can  assure 
them  that  their  fears  are  groundless. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  section  of  the 
act  that  wiU  make  anything  manda- 
tory. 

I  have  a  message  from  an  association 
which  thought  this  would  be  a  reestab- 
lishment  of  what  was  in  the  old  NRA 
Act.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  crop 
reporting  cards  and  livestock  reporting 
cards  are  sent  out  through  regular  chan- 
nels of  mail  to  producers,  and  they  fill 
in  those  cards  to  show  what  their  live- 
stock is  and  what  they  anticipate  wiU 
be  the  number  of  cattle  and  the  num- 
ber of  hogs,  and  so  forth. 

That  is  information  which  is  of  value 
to  everyone  in  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  In  the  processing 
and  purchasing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Therefore  I  would  say  that  the  timber 
price  reporting  we  have  provided  for  in 
the  bill  under  section  602  w|ll  be  a  service 
to  anyone  engaged  in  forestry  or  pulp- 
wood  activities.  It  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  little  farmer,  who  may  have  a  few 
cords  of  pulpwood  or  a  few  posts  or  a 
few  telephone  poles.  He  will  know 
about  national  market  trends  and  about 
values. 

For  that  reason  I  wish  to  say  to  those 
who  have  written  to  me.  if  they  will 
read  the  Record,  that  they  need  have  no 
fears.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  valuable 
service  to  them.  It  will  not  be  manda- 
tory. It  will  not  be  a  regulation  which 
will  compel  them  to  fill  out  extensive 
questionnaires  periodically. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Hampshire,  who  have  a 
perfectly  sound  reason  to  question  this 
matter,  that  the  soil-bank  provisions,  on 
which  we  will  vote  soon  in  connection 
with  this  biU,  In  section  224  of  the  bill, 
provides : 

The  Secretary  shall  preacrlbe  such  regula- 
tions as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  express  the  hope  that  we  wiU  not 
strike  that  provision  from  the  biU.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  have  the 
power  to  prescribe  such  regulations. 
Other  agricultural  laws  contam  similar 
provisions.  If  we  go  back  to  the  original 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  of  1938,  we  find  that  it  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 


duct surveys  and  Investigations  aiul  re- 
search relating  to  the  character  of  aoO. 
erosion  and  the  preventive  measures 
needed.  The  same  provision  is  carried  in 
other  acts.  I  do  not  believe  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  say  to  every 
farmer  in  the  land.  "You  give  me  a  de- 
tailed description  as  to  exactly  how  much 
soil  erosion  exists  on  your  land,  or  I 
will  send  you  to  jail." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  work  that  way.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  does  not  work  that  way.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  tries  to  be 
friendly  to  the  farmers  of  this  covmtry, 
and  tries  to  help  them.  The  Depart- 
ment was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  information,  first  to 
the  agricultural  colleges,  then  to  the 
extension  agencies,  and  then  on  to  the 
actual  people  who  serve  the  farmers. 

I  am  glad  we  have  had  this  discussion 
this  evening,  because  I  would  not  want 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  any 
advantage  out  of  this  provision  and  try 
to  destroy  what  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  I  do  believe  that  the  committee, 
which  considered  this  subject  very  care- 
fully and  which  struck  from  it  the  lan- 
guage that  we  regarded  as  objectionable, 
has  put  the  provision  into  such  shape 
that  we  can  safely  adopt  it,  without  do- 
ing any  damage  to  anyone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  I  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois   (Mr.  DiRKSEH). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  basi- 
cally I  share  the  solicitude  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  with  regard  to 
matters  of  this  kind,  but  he  will  note 
that  these  functions  cannot  be  exercised 
until  a  specific  appropriation  is  made. 
If  the  Senator's  p>eople  wish  to  come  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  agricultural 
appropriations,  while  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  chairman,  I  think  I  can  say  that  they 
will  receive  a  very  good  hearing,  and  if 
there  are  any  abuses,  the  appropriation 
can  be  denied. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Dlinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  when  I 
was  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  he  recognized  the  power  of  the 
purse,  and  if  there  was  a  function  which 
was  going  badly,  he  saw  that  it  was 
trimmed  down.  That  is  what  would 
happen  under  this  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  9  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  after  he  completed  his  assurance, 
all  that  I  was  interested  in  was  having 
the  record  clearly  show  that  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to  impose 
a  compulsory  reporting  system  upon  the 
farmers. 

I  was  a  little  bit  disturbed  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  be- 
cause I  do  not  like  to  have  the  record 


Indicate  that  the  people  have  recourse 
to  the  AppropriaUons  Committees  to 
stop  appropriations  before  they  are  safe 
on  this  point.  If  the  record  clearly 
shows  that  nothing  hi  the  section  is  in- 
tended to  make  a  compulsory  reporting 
ssrstem  incumbent  upon  the  opeiators. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  purpose  of  a 
section  of  this  character  is  to  establish 
the  legislative  history,  and  I  think  that 
has  been  adequately  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvaxiia.  Yes. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  myself.  I  offer  the  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated.    It  is  IdenUfied  as  3-12-56-A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  for  himself  and  his  Junior 
colleague,  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislatiw  Clerk.  On  page  12. 
line  12,  before  the  period,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  "or  in  the  grazing  of  livestock." 

On  page  16,  line  24,  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following: 

The  portion  of  the  national  conservation 
reserve  goal  for  any  year  representing  acre- 
age regularly  used  In  the  grazing  of  live- 
stock shall  be  (1)  4  million  animal  units 
less  the  number  of  animal  units  then  in  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  or  (2)  the 
nximber  of  animal  units  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  In  order  to  hrlng 
supplies  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
Into  line  with  the  demand  therefor,  which- 
ever la  leaser.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  animal  unit  shall  be  the  acreage 
required  In  a  particular  area  to  graiie  1  cow 
on  an  annual  basis  and  1  calf  through  the 
period  prior  to  weaning. 

On  page  17.  at  the  end  of  line  13.  add 
the  following: 

The  portion  of  the  national  conservation 
reserve  goal  representing  acreage  regularly 
used  in  the  grazing  of  livestock  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  States  as  nearly 
as  practicable  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
number  of  animal  units  grazed  In  each  such 
State  during  the  10  years  preceding  the  year 
for  which  such  distribution  Is  made. 

On  page  18,  line  9,  strike  out  "$350 
miUion"  and  insert  "$425  million."     \ 

Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  President.  I  yield  1&\ 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  .^ 

[Mr.  MONROITEYl. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  relatively  simple  amendment  de- 
signed to  allow  the  cattle  raisers  to  set 
aside  as  a  part  of  the  acreage  reserve 
enough  acreage  to  bring  their  livestock 
into  line  with  what  the  national  con- 
sumption and  demand  require.  While 
we  provide  for  admiasioa  into  the  aoQ 
bank  of  any  and  all  groups  of  agriculture, 
we  completely  ignore  the  producers  of 
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llTcatock.  We  can  take  any  amount  of 
acreace  out  of  production  in  order  to 
brine  production  In  line  with  national 
needs,  and  this  amendment  is  designed 
to  allow  enough  setaslde  acreage  to 
bring  the  number  of  cattle  down  to  ap- 
proximately  4  million  head  during  the 
course  of  3  years.  It  is  a  voluntary  set- 
ting aside  of  acreage  in  order  to  allow 
the  cattlemen  to  build  up  their  pastxires. 
buUd  up  lands  which  have  been  over- 
grazed or  damaged  by  drought  or  wind 
erosion,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  a 
minimum  amount  of  income  the  same  as 
do  the  raisers  of  other  types  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  page  5  of 
the  bill,  under  the  heading  "Declaration 
of  Policy": 

Th«  CongreM  hereby  finds  that  the  pro- 
duction of  ezcesalve  auppUes  of  agricultural 
conunodttles  depreaaes  the  prices  and  In- 
come of  farm  families:  constitutes  Improper 
l&nd  use  aid  brings  about  soil  erosion, 
depletion  of  aoll  ferUUty.  and  too  rapid 
release  of  water  from  landa  where  It  falls. 
thereby  adversely  affecting  the  national 
welfare.  Impairing  the  producUve  facilities 
necessary  for  a  continuous  and  stable  supply 
at  agricultural  commodities,  and  endanger- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  agricul- 
tural and  nonagrlcultural  use;  overtaxes 
the  facilities  of  Interstate  and  foreign  trans- 
portation; congests  terminal  markets  and 
handling  and  processing  centers  In  the  How 
of  commodities  from  producers  to  consum- 
ers; depresses  prices  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
coaninerce;  disrupts  the  orderly  marketing 
of  commodities  In  such  conunerce;  and 
otherwise  affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  In- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  this  recognizes  the  dan- 
ger of  overproduction  in  every  line  ex- 
ceptinj  livestock.    Yet.  when  we  consider 
that  livestock  products  are  only  about 
50  to  60  percent  of  parity,  while  the  na- 
tional  average  of  other  crops  is  about  75 
percent  of  parity,  we  would  think  that 
the  great  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  when  the  livestock  raisers,  who 
have  been  in  a  dire  depression  since  1950. 
asked   for   bread,    they   would    not    be 
handed  a  stone  by  means  of  the  farm  bill. 
There  is  nothing  In   the  bill   which 
helps  the  livestock  raisers.    In  fact,  we 
are  building  up  through  the  bill,  unless 
the  Senate  adopts  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  my- 
self. $25  million  worth  of  potential  grass- 
lands in  the  soil  bank,  but  we  do  not  per- 
mit the  livestock  raiser,  who  has  custo- 
marily  made  his  living  off  grasslands  a 
chance  to  rest  his  land,  to  fertilize  it  and 
build  it  up.    So  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
plain,  simple  Justice,  someone  on  the 
committee   would   recognize   what   has 
been  going  on  in  the  livestock  industry 
and  instead  of  helping  Wilson.  Cudahy,' 
Armour,  and  Swift,  do  something  effec- 
tive for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  in- 
stead of  for  the  benefit  of  the  processor 
Since  ia51  there  has  been  a  fall  in 
price  of  beef  animals  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  40  to  69  percent    I  do  not  know 
why  the  cattlemen  who  make  their  liv- 
ing in  a  long  3-year  cycle  should  be  the 
forgotten  men  in  the  agricultural  picture. 
We  have  offered  this  amendment  to 
allow  them  to  set  aside  enough  acreage 
to  afford   some  proper  treatment  for 
these  producers. 


Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  How  many  acres  per  ani- 
mal does  the  Senator  have  in  mind  re- 
tiring? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  would  de- 
pend altogether  on  the  condition  of  the 
average  grazing  land  in  the  farm  or  in 
the  community.  Out  West  from  6  to  10 
acres  are  needed  to  graze  an  animal. 
Consequently,  to  determine  the  quota  to 
which  each  SUte  would  be  enUtled  would 
depend  on  the  type  of  grazing  land  in 
the  SUte. 

In  a  lush  area,  having  heavy  rainfall 
and  fertile  acres,  where  1  acre  or  2  acres 
would  graze  an  animal,  that  amount  of 
land  would  be  the  quota.  That  is  why 
the  number  of  acres  taken  out  of  grazing 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  reduc- 
tion which  is  sought  in  cattle  numbers. 
Otherwise  no  good  would  be  done,  and 
there  would  be  a  great  disparity  in  the 
laying  out  of  acreage  in  the  various 
States. 

Mr.  THYE.  Then.  Is  It  the  Senator's 
thought  that  there  would  be  a  certain 
specific  number  of  acres  per  animal  head 
in  one  State  as  compared  with  another 
State? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Not  only  In  one 
State,  but  on  one  type  of  farm  as  against 
another,  which  the  county  or  State 
PMA  group,  or  whatever  the  new  name 
is,  could  readily  and  accurately  figure. 

Mr.  THYE.  Then,  on  the  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  such  as  the  national 
forests  or  public  grazing  lands,  would  the 
Senator  plan  to  retire  some  of  that  land 
in  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  head  of 
cattle  which  could  be  grazed  on  a  given 
area? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  certainly  would 
be  strongly  in  favor  of  resting  the  over- 
grazed public  lands.  I  think  It  is  a  crime 
the  way  the  natural  grasslands  have  been 
permitted  to  be  overgrazed  throughout 
the  great  western  areas. 

Mr.  THYE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  conducted  any  survey  among 
the  livestock  producers  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  approve  of  such  an 
amendment?  No  hearing  was  conducted 
by  the  committee  on  this  particular 
question. 

In  the  travels  of  the  committee,  when 
It  held  hearings  across  the  Nation,  when 
we  were  in  the  western  area,  where  there 
is  a  great  percentage  of  female  stock  or 
cattle  herds,  no  testimony  was  taken  on 
this  particular  question.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
considers  it  wise  to  endeavor  to  legislate 
on  such  an  Important  question,  which  in- 
volves ranchers  and  such  a  vast  enter- 
prise as  the  livestock  industry. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  My  colleague 
knows  enough  about  the  cattle  Industry 
and  has  spoken  with  enough  cattlemen 
to  know  that  they  all  feel  that  the  num- 
ber of  livestock  in  this  country  is  too 
great  for  the  present  market. 

The  cattle  raisers  have  asked  for  sev- 
eral programs,  and  every  one  of  them  has 
been  denied,  including  the  right  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  find  a  way  to 
make  purchases  in  order  to  support  cat- 
Ue  prices  to  the  producer.  Instead  of 
supporting  the  price  to  the  producer,  the 


Secretary  is  supporting  the  profit  under 
a  S200  million  cattle- buying  program 
which  only  fattens  the  procesMr. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  do  not  wish  to  tres- 
pass on  the  Senator's  time,  but  I  want 
to  reconstruct  the  general  Idea  of  what 
we  are  eiuleavorlng  to  do.  I  think  that 
under  the  so-called  soil-bank  provision 
of  the  bill.  In  which  there  would  be  re- 
tired from  cultivation  some  of  our  pro- 
ductive acres,  thereby  curtailing  the  pro- 
duction of  feed,  and  thus  bringing  down 
the  feed  supply,  certainly  by  reducing 
the  feed  supply  we  would  affect  the  live- 
stock numbers  because  there  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  small  beef  herds  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  SUtes  than 
in  the  central  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  that  attitude  concerning  the  vast  range 
area  which  has  brought  about  the  high 
cattle  population. 

I  am  wondering  whether  we  would  not 
accomplish  the  objective  which  the  Sen- 
ator seeks  when  the  soil-bank  program 
gets  Into  operation.  In  that  way.  we 
would  not  disturb  our  best  range  live- 
stock, where  we  expect  and  desire  to  have 
cattle,  because  that  area  is  suited  only 
for  cattle  or  sheep. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  cattle  population  comes  off  the 
range  and  is  fed  into  the  grain -produc- 
ing areas. 

Mr.  THYE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  more  grazing 
lands  we  have  and  continue  to  build  up, 
the  greater  will  be  the  inflow  from  the 
range  lands  to  the  feed  lots  in  the  Sen- 
ator's State  and  the  Eastern  States.  I 
think  the  rather  disgraceful  corn  pro- 
gram and  the  freedom  over  controls  in 
most  of  the  noncommercial  com  areas 
will  not  lead  to  any  curtailment  in  the 
cattle  numbers. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  S 
additional  minutes  to  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  me  read  what 
is  contained  in  page  12  of  the  bill.  In  the 
section  which  provides  for  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program: 

(I )  To  esUbllsh  and  malnUin  for  the  con- 
tract period  protective  vegeUtlve  cover  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  grass  and  Uees). 
wat»r  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil,  water, 
wildlife,  or  forest  conserving  uses  on  a  spe- 
cifically designated  acrea^^e  of  land  on  the 
farm  regularly  used  in  the  production  of 
crope  (Including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay. 
alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require 
annual  tillage). 

Believe  me.  a  very  fine  line  is  being 
drawn  when  we  see  the  native  buffalo 
grass  or  blue  stem,  or  any  of  the  other 
grasses  that  support  the  ranges  of  the 
Middle  West,  being  destroyed.  Most  of 
them  have  to  be  planted  several  times 
over  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in  order 
to  maintain  them  in  fertiUty  and  pro- 
ductivity. They  will  not  be  eligible  for 
tijllding  up  fertility  in  the  soil  bank. 
But  such  crops  as  tame  hay,  and  clover 
are  welcomes  into  the  soil  bank  and  may 
be  laid  out. 

That  is  being  done  by  paylnp'  the  crop- 
land farmers  and  the  row-crop  farmers 
money  to  build  up  25  million  additional 
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acres  of  pastureland  at  Government  ex- 
pense. But  at  the  committee's  action 
it  denies  to  the  habitual,  traditional  cat- 
tle raiser,  who  has  had  to  live  off  the 
range,  a  chance  to  share  in  the  program 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  farmer  who  has  150  acres  in  row 
crops  and  40  acres  of  pasture  can  have 
his  cropland  laid  out.  and  he  can  be 
paid  by  the  Government.  But  he  cannot 
retire  a  single  acre  of  the  40  acres  of 
pastureland.  He  still  has  to  raise  grass 
on  it  and  grow  cattle. 

The  bill  Is  so  drawn  that  no  matter 
how  it  is  construed,  the  cattleman  is 
the  fall  guy:  he  is  the  one  who  has  taken 
the  biggest  sock  in  the  Jaw  in  the  decline 
of  prices  since  1951. 

The  bill  speaks  of  every  type  of  pro- 
duction except  that  of  the  man  who 
must  raise  the  cattle  and  furnish  the 
meat  for  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  THYE.  My  curiosity  has  been 
aroused.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  argumen- 
tative: I  am  seeking  information.  Just 
how  would  the  Senator  confine  a  certain 
area  of  the  range  so  that  it  would  not 
be  acreage  where  the  cattle  ran  loose 
from  one  area  to  another? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator 
knows  that  if  the  Government  is  going 
to  pay  money  for  taking  grazing  lands 
out  of  production,  the  same  as  it  is  going 
to  take  out  broad  acres  of  10  or  12  sec- 
tions of  wheat,  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
law  will  not  be  violated  and  that  the  pro- 
ducer will  not  be  paid  for  something 
that  the  Government  is  not  getting. 

Mr.  THYE.  When  an  acre  of  wheat 
is  taken  out  of  production,  that  acre  will 
not  go  wandering  around;  it  will  stay 
put. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  cows  will 
graze  around  on  the  wheatland.  Winter 
grazing  is  done  on  wheatland.  A  lot  of 
land  will  be  taken  out  row -crop  produc- 
tion and  in  3  years  turned  into  pasture 
and  thus  added  to  cattle  production 
under  the  soil-bank  provision.  If  pas- 
tureland is  taken  out  under  our  amend- 
ment, it  is  taken  out  under  regulations 
which  would  provide  for  adequate  en- 
forcement and  make  it  possible  for  the 
Government  to  get  what  it  pays  for;  that 
is.  the  layout  of  overgrazed  land,  land 
which  is  arid  because  the  cattle  have 
destroyed  It. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  the  Senator  was  in  the 
Illinois  area,  where  1  acre  of  land 
would  furnish  grazing  for  perhaps  1 
animal,  so  much  fencing  would  not  be 
required  to  close  off  that  1  acre.  But  in 
an  area  where  20  acres  were  required  to 
graze  1  animal,  the  Senator  could  vis- 
ualize the  number  of  miles  of  fencing 
which  would  have  to  be  built  in  order  to 
protect  100  or  200  acres  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  grazing  of  10  cows. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  knows  enough  about  the  great 
West  and  the  grazing  lands  of  that  re- 
gion to  know  that  no  one  out  there, 
where  6  acres  are  needed  to  graze  1 
animal,  is  going  to  lay  out  20  acres  of 
land.  He  is  going  to  lay  out  a  section  or 
lay  out  land  that  could  be  easily  allo- 
cated to  the  layout  and  protected  against 
grazing. 


Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  I  desire  to  ask  a 
few  questions  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. Can  the  Senator  tell  us  how  many 
acres  would  be  placed  in  the  conservation 
reserve  acEeage  under  the  pending 
amendment 

Mr.  MOlMoNEY.  The  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  OkiiLhoma  would  estimate  that 
somewhere  ih  the  neighborhood  of  20 
miUion  acres' would  be  placed  in  the  con- 
servation reserve.  It  would  depend  on 
whether  the  farmers  who  have  lush  graz- 
ing land,  with  1  acre  to  an  animal,  would 
lay  out  a  few  acres,  or  whether  farmers 
that  require  10  acres  for  an  animal 
would  lay  it  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  proposal  would 
include  any  kind  of  pastureland, 
whether  or  not  cultivated? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  include 
only  land  used  and  grazed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  livestock. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  would  fence 
that  part  of  the  pasture  on  which  cattle 
could  not  graze? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  answer  that  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  same  person  who 
would  fence  the  pasture  referred  to  in 
lines  9  through  12  on  page  12  of  the  bill. 
If  the  Senator  will  read  page  12  of  the 
bill,  he  will  find  that  there  is  included 
in  the  bill  a  program  to  retire  from 
production  "acreage  of  land  on  the  farm 
regularly  used  in  the  production  of 
crops,  including  crops,  such  as  tame 
hay.  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not 
require  annual  tillage." 

I  submit  to  my  good  friend  that  it  is 
not  any  more  of  a  problem  to  arrange 
for  taking  cattle  off  blue-stem  grass, 
buffalo  grass,  or  other  native  grasses 
than  it  is  to  take  them  off  timothy  grass, 
clover,  or  other  cultivated  pastures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  was  informed  that 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming  it  might  re- 
quire as  many  as  15  acres  to  feed  a  cow. 
Suppose  a  farmer  took  advantage  of  the 
proposal  the  Senator  is  now  making. 
Could  the  Senator  tell  us  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  fence  in  three  or  four  hun- 
dred acres,  to  which  a  producer  might  be 
entitled  under  the  amendment?  I  note 
that  a  unit  basis  is  provided  for,  and  that 
unit  Is  defined  as  the  number  of  acres 
required  to  sustain  a  cow  and  her  calf. 
Mr.  KERR.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  which  would  require  a 
cattleman  to  fence  off  each  unit  sepa- 
rately. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  he  would  have 
to  fence  it  to  prevent  grazing. 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  at  all.  He  would  be 
Just  as  able  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  take  out 
a  thousand  acres  or  500  acres.  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  that  in  Wyoming,  where 
there  are  ranches  almost  as  big  as  the 
State  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, they  are  cross-fenced  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  terrain,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  matter  to  agree  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  represented  a  cer- 


tain number  of  units,  and  take  them  out 
of  production  by  fencing  or  eliminat- 
ing  

Mr.  EIXENDER  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  take  the  units  out  of  grazing? 
Mr.  KERR.  Out  of  grazing. 
Mr.  EULENDER.  I  dislike  to  impose 
on  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma,  aiKl 
I  realize  that  the  cattle  business  is  in  a 
bad  way.  I  have  been  hearing  com- 
plaints for  quite  some  time  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  cattlemen  are  in  a 
bad  way  is  that  a  good  many  of  the  di- 
verted acres  were  used  to  grow  feed, 
which  in  turn  was  used  to  raise  more 
cattle  and  thereby  flood  the  market 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
soil-bank  program,  it  is  proposed  to  put 
as  much  as  25  million  acres  in  the  con- 
servation reserve,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  19  million  acres  in  the  acreage 
reserve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  more  minutes. 

Those  who  would  participate  in  those 
programs  are  prohibited  from  using 
anything  that  grows  on  those  acres,  in 
the  way  of  hay  or  any  other  crops.  Any 
time  a  farmer  sets  aside  allotted  acres 
for  the  purpose  of  not  planting  a  crop 
on  those  acres,  he  must  agree  not  to 
harvest  any  crop  from  those  acres,  and 
he  must  also  agree  not  to  graze  them. 
The  same  thing  obtains  as  to  the  acre- 
age which  would  be  placed  in  the  con- 
servation reserve  program.  As  Senators 
may  know,  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram provides  that  the  contract  is  to  be 
for  not  less  than  3  years,  and  for  as 
many  as  15  years,  depending  on  what 
conservation  use  is  made  of  that  land. 
If  the  land  is  under  grass  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  and  conserving  and 
enriching  the  land,  then  the  contract 
may  be  for  3  years,  4  years,  or  as  long  as 
10  years. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  yield  in  Just 
a  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  trees 
are  planted,  then  the  period  may  be  for 
as  long  as  15  years. 

As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
noil  bank,  it  is  to  take  out  of  cultivation 
land  now  used  for  the  production  of 
surplus  crops,  by  way  of  the  acreage  re- 
serve and  the  conservation  reserve.  It 
was  never  intended  to  include  raw  land 
or  pastureland  in  those  categories,  be- 
cause it  was  felt  by  reducing  total 
plantings  by  44  million  acres  under  the 
conservation  arul  the  acreage  reserve 
programs,  that  In  itself  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  cattle  industry. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  stated  many 
times  on  the  floor,  there  has  been  placed 
in  the  bill  a  provision  authorizing  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  carry  on 
section  32  purchase  programs  in  order 
to  assist  the  cattle  raisers,  the  hog  rais- 
ers, and  other  farmers.  The  committee 
felt  that  was  the  best  and  most  realistic 
approach  for  assisting  the  cattle  people. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Rccoso  at  this  point 
a  statonent  on  the  amendment. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoM).  as  follows: 
0rA 


ar  SsMATOB 

Tlila  amonrtTnent  woiild — 

1.  Raqutr*  the  Incluolon  oi  graalxig  lands 
tn  tlM  oonaarratlon  ie«ei»>  to  tlM  ortant 
atf  4  mtUInn  antraal  unlta  or  mich  Hnallflr 
number  aa  may  ba  naeaaaary  to  bring  sup- 
ply In  Una  with  damand; 

a.  Raqulra  apportionment  of  the  gracing 
lands  so  included  among  tbe  States  as  nearly 
aa  practicable  on  the  basis  of  a  10-year 
avaraga  of  tlia  number  of  animal  units 
graaed:  and 

3.  Increase  tba  amount  authorized  an- 
nually for  the  eanaerratton  reserve  to  9425 
million  (from  $360  million). 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
reftllae  how  much  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  tried 
to  help  the  UTeetock  raisers,  but  has  he 
thought  that  he  Is  making  the  condition 
of  the  livestock  raiser  even  more  Im- 
possible as  he  takes  away  from  him  the 
present  s«4>ply  of  feed  he  has  had  avail- 
able? Consequently,  he  finds  himself 
eau^t  under  this  bill  In  the  squeeze  be- 
tween km  prices  for  his  livestock  and 
higher  prices  for  his  feed.  This  process 
haa  been  going  on  to  a  degree  for  a  long 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  livestock  raiser  be- 
ing placed  in  the  imtenable  position  of 
getting  lower  prices  for  his  livestock, 
and  making  the  feed  for  his  animals 
more  expensive,  he  finds  a  new  type  of 
competition  from  the  row -crop  planter 
In  connection  with  the  requirement  of 
a  3- year  contract  on  a  pasture- building 
baala.  Do  not  think  that,  once  the  row- 
crop  farmer  gets  a  nice  pasture  built 
up  at  Oovenmient  expense,  the  pasture 
will  not  carry  the  animals  that  were 
literally  froaen  off  the  ranges  of  the  live- 
stock producer  who  was  caught  in  the 
squeeze  that  has  Xte&x  created. 

The  PRJS5IDINO  OF7ICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
NAMaaa  In  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Banator  from  T.rwij^»w  j^^  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  T Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa may  harm  rather  than  help  the 
cattle  situation  by  taking  thousands  of 
acres  out  of  grazing,  and  thus  reducing 
the  feed  supply.  Just  as  has  been  referred 
to  earlier  in  regard  to  reducing  feed  grain 
acreage. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BfONRONEY.  It  is  on  the  pasture 
lands  and  the  grazing  lands  of  the  Na- 
tion that  the  feeder  animals  originate. 
If  the  farmer  who  raises  them  can  be 
assured  of  a  minimiiwi  amount  of  in- 
come from  his  grasslands,  he  will  not 
have  to  be  producing  as  many  feeder 
cows  that  will  find  their  way  into  the  feed 
lots  in  the  Middle  West 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  program 
that  is  advocated  by  my  good  friends 
reduce  the  cattle  population? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  certainly  will: 
and  that  will  be  a  more  humane  way  to 
do  it.  Instead  of  starving  them  out.    We 


should  not  treat  In  that  way  those  who 
produce  feeder  cows,  while  giving  a  fav- 
wed  treatment  to  their  competitors,  the 
row-crop  growers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  amendment 
would  operate  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  2  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  amendment  would  be 
good  for  the  big  rancher,  but  not  very 
good  for  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
small  farmers  who  happen  to  own  100 
acres  of  larxl  or  50  acres  of  tillage  land, 
and  then  graze  their  animals  on  the  pub- 
lic domain  or  in  the  national  forests — 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  seen 
done  in  all  the  Western  States.  Those 
farmers  would  not  be  able  to  share  in 
the  benefits  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment. They  would  have  no  land  to  turn 
into  tlic  conservation  reserve.  The  only 
ones  who  would  benefit  from  this  amend- 
ment would  be  those  rich  enough  to 
own  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres  of 
their  own.  They  are  the  ones  who 
would  benefit  most  from  this  amend- 
ment. 

Suppose  a  farmer  did  undertake  to 
cut  his  acreage  of  rangeland.  Per- 
haps he  would  be  fortunate  enough  to 
own  300  or  400  acres.  The  first  result 
of  the  amendment  would  likely  be  the 
overgrazing  of  the  land  that  he  had 
left. 

Furthermore,  would  the  Government 
proceed  to  hire  thousands  of  riders  to 
ride  the  range  and  see  that  the  animals 
did  not  get  over  the  fence?  We  have 
seen  hundreds  of  miles  of  fencing  in 
the  western  areas  on  our  committee 
trips.  We  know  what  a  job  It  would  be 
to  patrol  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
that  land. 

Furthermore,  would  those  ranchers 
dispose  of  4  milhon  head  of  cattle  at 
$18  a  piece,  as  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  stated?  The  amount  of  $75 
million  provided  for  this  purpose  appears 
too  small. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  bothers 
me  most  about  the  amendment  is  that 
it  is  a  rich  man's  amendment 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  i 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  In  the  first  place 
the  Senator  should  know  from  reading 
the  amendment  that  it  calls  for  pro- 
raUon  by  States,  and  that  the  adminis- 
traUon  would  be  handled  by  the  county 
committees.  They  would  \  rite  the  plan 
and  the  program  and  the  regulations. 

In  the  second  place.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  those  who  wiU  police  the  pro- 
gram would  probably  be  the  same  ones 
who  will  be  policing  the  25  million  acres 
and  the  additional  19  million  acres  of 
soil  bank  acres  that  are  already  provided 


for  In  the  bin— to  find  out  whether  that 
land  Is  grazed  or  used  for  production  of 
any  tjrpe. 

Will  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  tell  us  what  kind  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes  he  intends  to  employ  to 
protect  the  25  million  acres  and  19  mil- 
lion acres  that  he  says  cannot  be  grazed, 
or  otherwise  used  for  any  productive 
purpose. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  can  talk  all  night; 
but  this  is  a  big  ranchers'  and  million- 
aires' amendment,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  cannot  get  away  from  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1  minute 
remammg. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  that  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 

LAMCEt ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
North  Dakota  Stockmen's  Association — 
and,  by  the  way.  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
all  the  stockmen's  associations  in  the 
United  States,  and  perhaps  the  very 
best — is  made  up  of  thousands  of  small 
farmers  and  ranchers.  They  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  success  of  the  soil- 
bank  program.  Immediately  after  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate,  the  other  eve- 
ning, the  ofllcers  of  the  association  tele- 
graphed to  me  that  they  were  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  it.  They  were 
gravely  concerned  that  attempts  would 
be  made  to  graze  cattle  and  sheep  upon 
these  reserved  acres.  They  asked  me  to 
do  everything  possible  to  prevent  that 
from  happening. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
pending  amendment  will  be  detrimental 
not  only  to  these  small  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  North  Dakota,  but  also  to 
the  small  farmers  and  ranchers  all  over 
the  United  SUtes. 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  should 
vote  for  the  provision  as  prepared  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  First.  let  me  ask  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
like to  raise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  my  distinguished 
friends,  the  Senators  from  Oklahoma. 
In  many  ways,  the  agriculture  of  Okla- 
homa resembles  that  of  my  own  State. 
But  I  desire  to  call  the  attenUon  of  the 
Senate  to  2  or  3  or  possibly  4  points 
which  affect  this  matter  very  greatly. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  as  sub- 
mitted here  creates  impossible  admin- 
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Istrative  problems.  Anyone  who  knows 
cattle,  and  anyone  who  knows  the  west- 
em  country  at  all,  knows  that  the  lan- 
guage <m  page  2  of  the  amendment,  that 
"for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
animal  unit  shall  be  the  acreage  re- 
quired in  a  particular  area  to  graze  one 
cow  on  an  annual  basis  and  one  calf 
through  the  period  prior  to  weaning," 
can  be  construed  only  In  one  way, 
namely,  that  there  would  almost  have  to 
be  an  Individual  determination  for  every 
cow,  and  at  least  for  every  piece  of  grass 
and  every  piece  of  land,  to  determine 
whether  that  was  a  unit.  In  the  West, 
in  my  friends'  country,  which  adjoins  my 
own  State.  In  my  own  State,  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  West  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  that  area  may  differ  so  much 
within  a  distance  of  2  mUes,  that  al- 
though m  one  place  it  might  be  possible 
to  graze  a  cow  on  160  acre^.  In  another 
place  it  might  be  possible  to  graze  a  cow 
on  10  acres.  So  the  amendment  is  al- 
most Impossible  of  administration,  be- 
cause it  would  require  the  leaking  of  an 
individual  determination  in  the  case  of 
each,  individual,  separate  parcel  of  land, 
depending  on  the  quaUty  of  the  soil  and 
the  quality  of  the  grass  and  the  quality 
of  the  forage  and  the  type  of  cattle  being 
grazed  at  a  particular  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1  more 
minute  to  me?  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Those  who  feed  their 
cattle,  the  heavy  feeders,  are  the  ones 
who  are  hoping  to  get  help,  ftnd  who  need 
It  at  this  time. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  the  position  of  the  National 
Cattlemen's  Association.  Certainly  it  is 
not  that  of  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's 
Association  as  it  appears  from  my  corre- 
spondence. : 

Furthermore,  the  soil-bank  provi- 
sions of  the  Barrett  amendment  will 
strengthen  the  enforcement  of  the  act 
and  stop  the  abuses  and  will  stop  the 
building  up  of  cattle,  such  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  suggested.  There  will  not  be  25 
million  acres  in  competition,  because 
under  the  Barrett  amendment,  this  acre- 
age will  come  out  and  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  cattle  population. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  time 
yielded  to  enable  me  to  discuss  the 
amendment  further. 

I  desire  to  thank  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  for  jrlelding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
3ield  3  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Anderson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  President.  I  wonder  ho*r  the  second 
part  of  the  amendment  woijild  work  out; 
I  refer  to  the  provision  that  "the  por- 


tion of  the  national  conservation  reaerve 
goal  representing  acreage  regularly  used 
in  the  grazing  of  livestock  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  States." — 
and  so  forth. 

The  State  of  Nevada  Is  87  percent 
Government-owned.  When  these  acres 
are  retired,  who  will  receive  the  pay- 
ments? "WXL  It  not  be  the  cattieman 
who  at  one  time  was  using  that  land,  and 
then  would  be  shoved  off  of  it?  If  he 
had  a  lease,  the  lease  would  simply  be 
canceled. 

That  may  be  why  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  correct  in  reporting  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  livestock  association 
in  his  State,  in  the  case  of  an  amend- 
ment of  this  nature.  The  livestock  asso- 
ciation In  my  State  Is  not  in  favor  of  it. 
There  may  be  someone  who  Is  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  do  not  know 
who  that  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  a  pam- 
phlet Issued  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  this  is  the  issue  for  March 
2.  1956.  I  read  from  it,  under  the  head- 
ing "Outlook": 

Total  cattle  numbers  are  now  27  percent 
above  1949.  Cow  numbers  are  up  23  per- 
cent, as  milk  cows  have  decreased  2  percent, 
but  beef  cows  have  Increased  62  percent. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  know  why  that  has 
happened,  he  has  only  to  examine  the 
income-tax  provision  which  permits  a 
beef  cow.  once  she  has  gone  into  the 
breeding  herd,  to  be  sold  on  the  capital- 
gains  basis. 

If  we  wish  to  reduce  cattle  numbers,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  repeal  that  amend- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  was  in- 
troduced with  good  intentions.  We  all 
thought  it  would  work  very  well.  But  in 
very  recent  times  representatives  of  the 
Cattle  Feeders'  Association  came  to  my 
office  and  said  that  they  had  decided  they 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  that  amendment,  be- 
cause it  w£is  building  up  cattle  numbers 
to  the  point  where  they  could  not  stand 
it. 

I  do  not  think  this  amendment  is  the 
answer. 

Wheat  acreage  will  be  down  if  the  soil 
bank  works.  If  the  Great  Plains  pro- 
gram works,  wheat  areas  there  will  be 
reduced  again.  Where,  then,  are  the 
cattlemen  going  to  look  for  pasture,  if 
their  own  pasture  is  to  be  reduced? 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lottI put  his  finger  on  the  point.  He 
asked.  "How  is  it  to  be  administered?" 
How  is  one  to  go  into  a  100,000-acre 
ranch  and  pick  out  the  i>articular  acres 
which  are  to  be  rested  for  a  year,  2  years, 
or  3  years?  How  is  the  acreage  to  be 
patrolled?  The  acres  must  be  out  of  cul- 
tivation for  3  years. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  know  that  it  would  not  reduce 
cattie  numbers.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
adopted.         

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  srield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming., 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  amendment  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  of  administra- 


tion. I  do  not  know  Just  how  anyone 
in  the  cattie  business,  particularly,  could 
adapt  his  operations  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  such  a  provision. 

I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  livestock  organizations,  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  one  who  believes  that 
this  plan  is  workable  Ln  any  way. 

In  the  first  Instance,  if  a  man  has  even 
three  or  four  hundred  head  of  catUe.  he 
certainly  will  have  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement to  hold  those  cattie  and  carry 
on  his  operations  imtll  he  can  dispose 
of  them.  At  the  pr^ent  time  we  have 
the  highest  cattle  population  in  the  his- 
tory of  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  97^  million  head  of  catUe. 
The  cattle  numbers  have  gone  up  nearly 
10  million  head  In  the  past  4  srears.  We 
hardly  have  pasturage  enough  to  take 
care  of  this  large  number  of  cattie. 
Certainly  at  the  prices  which  are  avail- 
able at  the  present  time,  very  few  peo- 
ple would  want  to  dispose  of  their  cat- 
tie  and  cut  down  their  herds.  In  the 
meantime,  they  certainly  could  not  very 
well  take  any  of  their  lands  out  of  use 
and  put  them  into  the  conservation 
acreage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
should  call  for  long  and  detailed  hear- 
ings before  the  committee.  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  committee  were  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  listen  to  witnesses,  it  would  not 
recommend  legislation  of  this  type. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

We  may  not  get  any  relief  by  reason  of 
having  this  amendment  adopted.  It 
may  be  that  we  would  obtain  very  little 
relief  from  the  adoption  of  any  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  But  this  effort  has  not 
been  fruitless.  After  having  spent  50 
years  or  more  of  my  life  in  Oklahoma, 
much  of  it  on  its  farms  and  cattle 
ranches,  in  the  ignorant  condition  in 
which  that  leaves  a  man,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  come  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  hear  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont give  complete  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge, facts,  and  statistics  on  any  given 
subject  relating  to  agriculture.  So  if  we 
never  have  an  amendment  adopted,  our 
efforts  will  not  have  been  In  vain,  be- 
cause, thanks  to  God,  who  reigns  in 
heaven,  throughout  the  rest  of  my  life  I 
shall  be  fortified  with  knowledge,  facts, 
and  information  coming  from  the  fount 
of  all  wisdom  with  reference  to  agricul- 
ture. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont jumped  up  and  down  4  or  5  times 
and  said,  "This  is  a  millionaire's  amend- 
ment." He  personally  ramrodded  down 
the  ^throats  of  Senators  yesterday  an 
amendment  to  the  soil  bank  provision 
which  limits  the  amount  any  man  may 
receive  under  it  to  $25,000  a  year.  So 
the  most  any  one  man.  or  any  one  party 
could  receive  imder  those  provisions,  as 
pasrments  for  the  retirement  of  acreage 
in  the  conservation  reserve  program, 
would  be  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEBR.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  ELLEMDER  With  aU  due  re. 
spect.  the  Senator  ia  In  error.    The  $25,- 

000  apidies  to  payments  iindor  the 
acreage  reserve.  The  $7,500  limitation  is 
applicable  to  the  conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  the  "millionaires' 
amendment"  would  permit  a  m^irimiiii^ 
of  $7,500. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana.  I  wish  to  thank  him 
for  the  great  effort  he  has  made  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill.  My 
highest  hope  would  be  that  the  bill  could 
leave  the  Senate  in  as  good  condition  as 
it  was  when  he  brought  it  to  the  Senate. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  say  that 
this  amendment  might  be  good,  but 
would  be  impossible  of  administration. 

1  read  from  section  207  (a)  (1).  under 
subtitle  (b>.  as  follows: 

(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  for  the 
contract  period  protective  vegetative  cover 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  grass  and 
trees),  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil, 
water,  wildlife,  or  forest  conserving  uses  on 
a  specifically  designated  acreage  of  land  on 
the  farm  regularly  used  In  the  production 
of  crofM  (Including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay. 
alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require  an- 
nual  Ullage). 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  that 
It  would  be  any  harder  to  administer  a 
program  as  applied  to  native  grasses, 
which  are  oftentimes  Just  as  productive, 
and  oftentimes  of  such  quaUty  that  a  few 
acres  will  support  a  cow — as  is  the  case 
with  tame  hay  or  clovers — than  it  would 
be  to  operate  luider  the  provisions 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  this 
bill  with  reference  to  crops  of  tame  hay 
and  clovers,  which  do  not  require  annual 
tillage. 

Certainly  there  would  be  difSctilties  in 
administration.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  would  happen  to  any  program  in 
the  hands  of  the  administrator  who 
must  administer  it  for  the  rest  of  this 
year,  if  he  lives.  However,  I  do  not 
think  It  would  be  any  more  difficult  to 
administer  the  law  with  this  amendment 
In  it  than  it  would  be  to  administer  the 
law  with  the  other  provisions  which  are 
in  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont stated  that  this  amendment  would 
not  help  the  small  farmer  a  bit.  I  chal- 
lenge him  to  show  a  single  provision  in 
the  bUl.  as  it  now  stands,  that  would 
put  a  dollar  into  the  pocket  of  the  aver- 
age small  farmer  in  the  United  States 
this  year. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  provisions  which  had  been  in  the 
bill  and  which  would  have  been  of  bene- 
fit to  the  small  farmer,  have  been  ripped 
out  of  it  imder  the  leadership  of  the 
Black  Knight  from  Vermont  He  has 
led  his  battalions  of  gladiators  up  and 
down  and  across  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  has  torn  the  very  guts  out  of  the 
bin  so  far  as  its  being  worth  a  copper 
penny  to  the  average  small  farmer  is 
concerned.  Then  he  gets  up  and  sheds 
his  crocodile  tears,  and  says  the  amend- 
ment is  no  good  and  that  it  would  not 
help  the  smaU  farmer.    Mr.  President, 


he  is  allergic  to  benefiting  the  small 
farmer.  If  it  helped  the  small  farmer 
he  would  be  against  it.  not  for  it  He 
has  the  most  unbroken  record  of  anyone 
in  the  Senate  in  that  regard.  If  the 
bill  is  passed  as  now  written  it  ought  to 
be  known  as  the  Aiken  bill  No.  2.  We 
had  an  Aiken  bill  back  in  late  1940.  The 
average  small  farmer  thought  it  was 
Just  named  for  the  man  who  wrote  it, 
until  he  had  to  live  imder  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  we  have  offered  amend- 
ments to  support  the  price  of  cattle. 
The  administration  says  they  cannot  be 
administered.  The  administration  says 
it  is  Impossible  to  control  the  production 
of  cattle.  They  say  the  amendments 
must  not  be  adopted  because  we  do  not 
have  enough  storage  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  products  we  buy  under  the 
support  program. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  after  having  been 
beaten  on  those  amendments,  we  come 
now  with  an  amendment  to  give  the 
cattle  producers  the  same  opportunity 
under  the  biU  that  the  other  farmers 
have  under  it.  The  administration  says 
it  cannot  be  administered.  I  want  to 
say  that  if  Ezra  Taft  Benson  has  the 
kind  cf  intellect  and  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom that  he  is  portrayed  on  this  floor  as 
having,  he  can  administer  the  amend- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  hold  up  one 
foot,     f  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  President,  they  do  not  want  to  ad- 
minister the  amendment  They  do  not 
want  any  ame^idment,  either  for  the 
small  farmer  or'  for  the  producer  of  cat- 
tle. I  remind  the  S  enate  that  this  Is  the 
largest  segment  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  this  Nation.  Cattle  are  selling 
at  less  than  60  percent  of  parity:  never- 
theless, the  administration  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  accept  any  amendment 
from  anyone  which  would  benefit  the 
cattle  producer.  Every  other  crop  un- 
der the  speciflcailons  of  this  bill  is  sell- 
ing at  a  higher  percentage  of  parity 
today  than  are  cattle.  Of  course  it 
would  be  hard  to  administer.  What  is 
not  hard  to  administer :> 

The  bill  Is  calculated  to  benefit  the 
American  farmer.  So  far  the  small 
farmer — the  cotton  farmer  and  the  cat- 
tle producer—  has  been  excluded  from 
it.  The  amendment  would  merely  put 
the  cattle  producer  in  the  same  position 
under  the  law  as  will  be  the  poslUon  of 
the  operators  of  the  25  million  acres  that 
are  proposed  to  be  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction and  put  into  the  soil  bank. 

We  submit  that  in  the  name  of  Justice 
and  fairness  and  equity  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cattle  producers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  KERR.    Does  the  Senator  do  ao? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  AU  re- 
maining time  for  debate  has  been  yielded 
back.    All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Berkley 

Barrett 

Beau 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Capebart 

Carlson 

Case.  N  J. 


Pulbrtght 

George 

Ooldwater 

Oreen 

Harden 

Hennlngs 


MoClalUn 

MclCamara 

Monroner 

Morse 

Uunat 

Neely 

Neuberger 


Hlckenlooper  Pastore 

HUl  Payne 

HoUand  Potter 

Hruska  PurUU 

Humphrey  Robertson 

Ives  Russell 

Jackson  Saltonstall 

Jenner  Schoeppel 

Jobnoon.  Tex.  Scott 


C»ae.  8.  Dak.  Johnston,  8.  C.  Smathers 

Chaves  Kennec'y  Smith.  Maine 

Clements  Kerr  Smith.  N.  J. 

Cotton  Knowland  Bparkman 

C^iTtls  Kuchel  Stennls 

Dlrkaen  Laird  Symington 

Douglas  Langer  Thurmond 

Duff  Lehman  Thye 

Dworshak  Malone  Watklns 

Baatlaod  Mansfield  Welker 

Blend -r  MarUn.  Iowa  Wiley 

Brvln  Martin,  Pa.  WUllams 

Flanders  McCarthy  Toung 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kjwsl  for  himself  and 
his  colleagxie  IMr.  MoNaoNrrl,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  12,  line  12.  before  the  period  In- 
sert: "or  In  the  gracing  of  livestock". 

On  page  18.  line  24.  after  the  period.  Insert 
the  following  "The  portion  of  the  national 
conservation  reserve  goal  for  any  year  rep- 
resenting acreage  regularly  used  In  the  graz- 
ing of  Uvestock  shaU  be  (1)  four  mlUlon 
animal  unlu  less  the  number  at  animal 
uniu  then  In  the  conservaUon  reserve  pro- 
gram, or  (2)  the  number  of  animal  units 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
In  order  to  bring  supplies  of  livestock  and 
livestock  producu  into  line  with  the  demand 
thcrelor.  whichever  Is  lesser.  For  the  pur- 
ptisee  of  thu  section,  an  anitn^i  jmix  ah»U 
be  the  acreage  required  In  a  particular  area 
to  graze  one  cow  on  an  annual  baala  and 
one  calf  through  the  period  prior  to  wean- 
ing". 

On  page  17.  at  the  end  of  line  13.  add  the 
following:  "The  portion  of  the  national  con- 
servation reserve  goal  representing  acreage 
regularly  used  In  the  gracing  of  UvMtoek 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  varloos 
B^tes  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  the  baals 
of  the  average  number  of  animal  vadU 
grased  in  each  such  StaU  during  the  Un 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
distribution  Is  made." 

On  page  18.  line  B,  strike  out  "1350.000  000* 
and  Insert  "•425.000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btsd]  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  DahielI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  OoRil.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KxfauvxkI. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  LongI, 
the  Senator  from  Washinston  (Mr.  Mac- 
MuscH).  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
MukkAY].  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  OMahomkyJ  are  absent  on 
official  business. 
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The  Senator  from  Texas  I  \It.  DAKm.] 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Mn.i.iKTwl,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Soiator  fnun  Texas  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KxFituvERl,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mi.  LoncI.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mac- 
nxtsonI.  and  the  Senator  fr(m  Montana 
IMr.  MokSAYl  would  each  VBte  "yea," 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  annovmce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
MiLLiKiNl  is  necessarily  abcent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Millikin]  is  paiied  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  : Daniel  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay"  ind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "yea. 

The  result  was  announc^ — yeas  24, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

TEAS— 24 

Johnson,  Tex.     Morse 
Johnston,  8.  C.  Msely 


Case.  S.  Dak. 

Chaves 

Dotiglas 

FU  bright 

Hrnnlngs 

HUl 

Humphrey 

Jackson 


Kerr 

Laird 

Lehman 

Mansfield 

McMamara 

M on rone y 

NAYS— 63 


Neuberger 

Sjott 

STiathers 

Bparkman 

Strnilnyton 

Tpunnond 


Aiken 

.•  llott 

Anderson 

Berkley 

Barrett 

Been 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Brlrtses 

Bush 

Butler 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case.  N  J 

Clements 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dlrksen 

Duff 


Byrd 

Daniel 

Oore 


klsrttn.  Pa. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Pbyne 

Potter 

ptiirteU 

Slobertson 

auasell 
iltonstall 
Sthoeppel 
Sfnith.  Maine 
SJTilth,  N.J. 
S^cnnla 
Tpye 
Watklns 
Welker 
Wiley 
Williams 
TJoung 


Dworshak 

Eabt'and 

Bllender 

Ervin 

Flanders 

FTrar 

George 

Ooldwater 

Green 

Hayden 

Htrkenloop'^.- 

Holland 

Rru^ka 

Ives 

Jonner 

Kennedy 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Liner 

Malone 

Martin,  Iowa 

NOT  VOTINO— » [ 

Kefauver  MlUlkln 

Lona  Murray 

Megnusoa  oj'Mahoney 

So  the  amendment  was  re.lected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendmejnt. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
the  amendment  designated  ••2-29-56-A." 
offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Orepon  (Mr  Nitjan- 
c«l.  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton ( Mr.  Macnuson  1 .  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mcrr.wI.  and 
ask  that  it  be  read.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  f orj  himself  and 
on  behalf  of  other  Scnators. 

The  Chiif  Clerk.  On  page  29.  begin- 
ning with  line  17.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  over  through  line  17  on{  page  30,  as 
follows:  i 

RATS  coKran-unoN  to  cost  o»  coMMoDmas 
rrnucisHCD  to  dibastzb  ,AazAa 

BBC.  300.  Notwithstanding  a^y  other  pro- 
vlalon  of  law,  no  feed  for  livestock  or  seed 
for  planting  shall  be  furnished,  after  March 
1,  I9S7,  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  stockmen 
pursuant  to  the  act  entitled  "sn  act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  In  major  disasters.,  and  lor  other 
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purposes."  approved  September  SO.  IBSO  (44 
Stat.  no»:  4a  U.  S.  C.  ISSS  and  the  foUow- 
Ing) :  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "an  act  to 
abolish  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  of  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  transfer  Its  functions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meke  disaster 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved  AprU 
6,  1949,  as  amended  (13  U.  8.  C.  1148);  the 
provision  under  the  heading  "Disaster  Loan 
Revolving  Fund,"  Third  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1954  (68  Stat.  88):  the  Agrl- 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  19S4  (68  Stat.  454;  7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and 
the  following),  or  pursuant  to  any  other  law 
as  a  disaster  relief  measure,  unless,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  administrative  costs  as  may  be 
assumed  by  the  State,  the  State  in  which 
such  feed  or  seed  Is  furnished  agrees  to  con- 
tribute an  amount  not  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  cost.  Including  trans(>ortatlon,  of  such 
feed  or  seed  which  Is  not  piald  for  by  the  re- 
cipients thereof. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
repeat  in  support  of  the  amendment  the 
very  brief  statement  I  made  during  my 
speech  on  the  farm  bill  on  March  7.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

One  section  of  the  Senate  farm  bill 
that  impresses  me  as  being  very  unfair 
toward  the  States,  such  as  my  own  State 
of  Oregon,  is  section  309  of  the  present 
bill.  If  this  section  were  to  become  law. 
it  would  require  Oregon,  beginning  in 
March  1957.  to  contrilmte  15  percent  of 
the  cost  of  disaster  feed  and  seed  sup- 
plied by  the  Government  to  hard-pressed 
farmers. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  providing  such  feed  and  seed 
without  the  necessity  for  State  contribu- 
tions to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  oc- 
casion upon  which  a  State  should  not  be 
required  to  contribute  to  a  Federal  dis- 
aster relief  program,  it  is  when  the  State 
is  in  the  throes  of  battling  a  disaster. 
When  a  disaster  hits,  the  State  has 
enormous  problems  and  extremely  heavy 
demands  upon  their  treasuries,  and  this 
15-p2rcent  contribution  requirement 
would  simply  t>e  an  added  burden. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  perfectly 
clear  for  the  Record  that  I  am  not  at 
all  in  favor  of  a  State  contribution  pro- 
gram, because  our  States,  on  a  State 
basis,  spend  a  great  amount  of  money 
for  Good  disa.ster  relief  on  behalf  of 
people  who  suffer  from  such  disasters. 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  great  responsibility  in  connection  with 
these  disasters,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  work  out  a  program  of  State  con- 
tribuUons  that  is  fair.  It  ia  certainly 
not  fair  to  Connecticut  and  to  the  other 
States  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country,  who  have  suffered  great  disaster 
losses  in  recent  months.  It  is  not  fair 
to  my  State,  which  also  has  suffered 
great  losses  from  floods.  Neither  is  it 
fah-,  I  might  add.  to  California.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  contribution  ought  to 
be  on  a  national  basis,  without  the  re- 
quirement of  a  contribution  from  the 
States. 

Section  309  further  complicates  the 
issue  because  we  have  no  assurance  that 
the  affected  States  will  have  funds  on 
hand  to  contribute  a  15-percent  share 
of  the  cost  of  emergency  feed  and  seed 
grants.  Furthermore,  since  most  State 
legislatures  meet  every  2  years  for  rela- 


tively short  periods,  a  State  not  having 
emergency  funds  on  hand  would  have 
to  await  the  next  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature or.  if  necessary,  might  have  to 
call  a  special  session  to  provide  the 
requisite  15-percent  contribution.  This 
would  be  procedurally  prohibitive  and 
in  many  cases  economically  inadvisable, 
because  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture might  well  cost  more  than  the  con- 
tribution the  Federal  Government  might 
make  to  the  feed  and  seed  program 
within  the  State. 

Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  section 
309,  and  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Sen- 
ators Nfuberger,  Magnuson.  and  Mxnt- 
RAY.  I  have  offered  the  amendment  to 
strike  this  section  so  as  to  relieve  the 
States  of  an  additional  disaster  burden. 
Let  me  say  in  closing  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  very  large  matter,  but  I 
think  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter 
which  involves  the  application  of  a  great 
humanitarian  principle.  I  do  not  care 
what  State  may  be  affected;  it  may  be 
any  1  of  the  48. 

When  a  disaster  hits  a  State,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  Uncle  Sam  will  try  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  people  to  the 
extent  there  is  Federal  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  He  is  a  Dutoh  uncle;  he  is 
not  an  uncle,  in  my  Judgment,  who  ought 
to  take  the  position  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  extract  from  the  dis- 
aster-stricken State  itself  a  15  percent 
contribution  for  feed  and  seed  which  is 
going  to  the  farmers,  or  should  go  to  the 
farmers,  who  have  been  flooded  out  in 
such  States,  or  who.  as  the  result  of  hur- 
ricane or  some  other  great  act  of  God, 
have  suffered  a  disaster  which  requires 
the  sending  of  feed  and  seed  into  the 
State. 

If  v^at  is  being  proposed  were  some- 
thing that  involved  a  great  sum  of 
money,  then  there  might  be  something 
that  could  be  said  in  favor  of  asking  for 
some  kind  of  contribution,  in  that  it 
would  cover  a  long  period  of  time.  I 
think  this  is  a  case  where  we  can  strike 
that  provision  from  the  bill  and  help 
take  Uncle  Sam  from  the  position  of 
being  a  Dutoh  uncle  in  such  disastors. 
But.  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and 
cents,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  call 
special  sessions  of  the  State  legislatures 
to  provide  funds,  the  calling  of  the  legis- 
latures  might  cost  more  than  the  value 
of  the  feed  and  seed  that  would  be  sent 
into  the  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  provision  in  the 
bill  simply  provides  that  if  disaster  re- 
lief in  the  nature  of  feed  and  seed  is 
furnished  in  a  State,  that  State  must 
contribute  at  least  15  percent  of  the  cost. 
Senators  will  recall  that  this  matter  has 
been  at  issue  m  the  Senate  for  quite  some 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
quite  a  few  States  which  now  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  feed  and  seed  in  relief 
programs. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware offered  this  proposal.  As  I  recaU. 
the  Senator  proposed  that  25  or  39  per- 
cent of  the  cost  be  paid  by  the  States. 
The  committee  prevailed  upon  him  to 
reduce  the  amount  lie  proposed  origi- 
nally. He  agreed  to  reduce  the  reqtiire- 
ment  to  16  percent,  which  the  committee 
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thought  was  reasonable.  Thereafter,  the 
15  percent  provision  was  Incorporated 
into  the  bUl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
explanation  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Statxmkmt  bt  Sxnatob  ELLXNOm 
This  amendment  would  strike  out  section 
800  of  the  bill  which  requires  a  13-percent 
State  contribution  to  the  cost  of  feed  and 
MCd  furnished  a«  disaster  relief. 

Section  309  was  Included  In  the  bill  for 
two  purpoMs,  first  to  provide  for  financial 
contribution  by  the  State,  and  second, 
through  the  requirement  for  local  contribu- 
tion, to  generate  local  pressure  to  discourage 
unreasonable  claims  and  demands  for  relief. 
The  following  information  is  contained  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill: 

"•■cnoir  309.  STATS  coNTaiBxmoM  IN  DiaasTn 

SELIOr 

"Section  309  of  the  bill  provides  that  after 
March  1.  1957.  the  States  must  contribute  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  feed  or  seed 
made  available  for  disaster  relief. 

"During  the  fiscal  year  1955  there  were  two 
programs  of  this  nature  In  effect.  Under  the 
1965  emergency  feed  program,  eligible 
fanners  received  purchase  orders  enabling 
them  to  buy  from  established  dealers  at  re- 
duced prlcea.  certain  designated  surplus  feed 
grains,  such  as  barley,  corn,  wheat,  grain 
•orghuma  and  oats,  or  approved  mixed  feed 
containing  a  high  pcrcenUge  of  the  surplus 
feed  grains.  Dealers  received  a  certificate 
repreeentlng  the  value  of  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  feed  and  used  it  to  buy  re- 
placement stocks  which  eventually  came 
from  CCC  inventories.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Government  during  the  flacal 
year  1965.  represented  by  the  value  of  CCC 
Inventories  released  In  satisfaction  of  deal- 
•rt'  certificates  was  approximately  Sfll.- 
900.000.  Had  the  States  been  required  to 
contribute  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram during  the  flscel  year  1966  their  con- 
tribution would  have  amounted  to  S9. 180.000. 
The  emergency  feed  program  was  operative 
as  of  January  31.  195fl.  in  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Nevada.  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Texas. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

"A  second  program  conducted  diuing  the 
fiscal  year  involved  the  execution  of  agree- 
ments with  States  to  assist  them  in  furnish- 
ing hay  to  eligible  farmers.  Under  these 
•greemenU  the  Department  contributed  a 
definite  sum  to  the  State  to  defray  one-half 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  hay  ( not  to 
exceed  SlO  per  ton).  The  total  of  such  con- 
tributions during  the  fiscal  year  1955  was 
•4.S84.839.  Since  the  States  assumed  at  least 
half  of  the  transportation  costa  for  hay.  as 
well  as  the  costa  incident  to  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  such  hay.  they  would 
not  have  to  make  any  additional  contrlbu- 
tlozM  In  a  program  such  as  this.  North  Caro- 
lina la  the  only  Stata  with  which  the  De- 
partment haa  a  hay  agreement  at  the  present 
time." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  disinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  previous  occasions  it  has  been 
recommended  that  there  be  some  form 
of  State  contributions  in  such  relief  pro- 
gram. The  15-percent  contribution  is 
very  reasonable,  and  certainly  will  not 
penalize  any  State.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  provision  is  not  aimed  at  the 
amount  of  revenue  involved.  It  is  not 
a  qtiestion  of  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment  should    furnish    relief.     Last 


year  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
uted $68  million  under  this  relief  pro- 
gram. The  effective  date  of  this  15- 
percent  formula  was  made  on  March  1 
of  next  year,  in  order  to  give  State  legis- 
latures, an  opportunity  to  enact  enabling 
legislation. 

It  was  felt  by  the  committee  and  the 
administration  that  if  some  form  of  State 
contribution  were  required,  it  would  at 
least  reduce  claims,  as  they  came  in  from 
the  various  areas,  to  bona  fide  claims. 
I  have  voted,  and  shall  continue  to  vote, 
for  relief  fimds  for  drought  or  other 
emergencies.  I  think  the  Government 
should  provide  funds  for  such  di-sasters. 
However,  at  least  a  token  contribution 
should  be  provided  at  the  State  level. 
We  will  then  have  those  requests  sifted 
down  to  bona  fide  claims. 

Several  complaints  have  been  received 
that  this  program  has  been  misused. 

With  State  contributions  there  would 
be  a  greater  opportunity  at  the  local 
level,  in  administering  the  program,  to 
see  that  the  relief  went  where  it  was 
needed.  If  the  States  knew  they  were 
paying  a  portion  of  the  cost  they  would 
see  that  the  programs  were  administered 
properly.  I  think  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  should 
be  rejected  and  the  provision  should  je 
retained  in  the  bill. 

I  sponsored  this  section  when  it  was 
added  to  the  bill  and  consider  it  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  program.  We  hear  a  lot 
from  the  Senator  from  Oregon  about  the 
Morse  formula  for  State  contributions, 
and  I  am  surprised  to  see  him  trying  to 
abandon  that  principle  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

In  each  of  the  disaster  cases  the  States 
spend  millions  of  dollars  from  State 
funds,  but  when  It  comes  to  the  matter 
of  providing  seed  and  feed  to  disaster- 
stricken  areas,  for  the  most  part  we  would 
be  taking  the  seed  and  feed  out  of  sur- 
pluses. 

I  think  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
America  on  most  occasions  are  hearts 
that  say  very  clearly,  we  ought  to  make 
this  donation  out  of  surpluses  to  people 
stricken  in  disaster  areas. 

If  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  cannot  help  people  in  disaster  areas 
and  not  relieve  them  of  the  suspicion 
that  they  are  going  to  make  fal.<:e  claims 
for  commodities  out  of  the  surplus  bins 
of  our  country.  I  think  we  are  taking 
an  absurd  position. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  go  on  record 
as  insisting  that  we  collect  a  pound  of 
flesh  out  of  people  who  have  suffered  a 
disaster  by  saying  to  them.  "We  are  not 
going  to  ship  you  feed  and  seed  unless 
your  States  enact  legislation  to  contrib- 
ute 15  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  feed  and 
seed.'" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment.  We  have 
had  a  great  many  disasters  In  North 
Carolina,  especially  from  hurricanes. 
When  a  disaster  strikes,  a  State  usually 
has  to  spend  many  times  the  amount  it 
receives  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
repair  highways  and  make  other  repairs. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  is 
a  Just  one.  and  that  we  ought  not  to  im- 
pose upon  the  States  an  additional  bur- 
den to  that  which  has  been  imposed  on 
them  for  other  forms  of  relief.  This  kind* 
of  relief  requires  comparatively  small' 
expenditures  as  compared  with  expendi- 
tures which  States  so  often  have  to  make. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  meritorious 
one.  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  i 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  1  minute.  Then  I  shall  he  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  mtoute  to 
the  Senator  from  E)elaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wished  to  add  one 
thought  to  what  I  have  said.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  SUtes  rights.  If  we  are  to  have 
States  rights,  the  States  must  also  ac- 
cept their  responsibilities.  There  Is  not 
a  single  one  of  the  48  States  that  is  not 
in  better  financial  condition  than  is  the 
Federal  Government.  Certainly,  asking 
the  States  to  contribute  15  percent 
toward  the  cost  of  relief  programs  is  not 
an  unreasonable  request.  It  would  not 
affect  the  relief  which  the  people  would 
receive. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  Morse 
amendment  and  the  retention  of  the  sec- 
tion in  the  bill  which  provides  for  15 
percent  SUte  contribution  on  these  relief 
requests. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Atken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Barkley 

Barrett 

Benll 

Binder 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bricker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case,  N  J. 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Chavez 

Clements 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dtrksen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Blender 

Ervln 

Flanders 


rrear 

Pulbrlght 

George 

Ooldwatar 

Oreen 

Harden 

Hennings 

Hirkenlocper 

Hi:i 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Ives 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston.  B.  C. 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchet 

Laird 

Langer 

Lehman 

Magnuson 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Martin.  Iowa 

Martin.  Pa. 


McCnrthy 

McC'lellan 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Necly 

Neuberger 

Pastors 

Payne 

Potter 

Purtell 

Rusaell 

BaltonstsU 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  N  J. 

Sparkman 

Biennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watklns 

Welker 

Wiley 

Williams 

Toung 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

On  the  pending  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 


1 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Will  the  Chair 
Identify  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MoRssl,  to  strike  out  certain  language 
on  page  29  of  the  bill. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  |  Mr.  Long  1 . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'MahonetI.  If  he  were  present  and 
votinc.  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
peiTOitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "'nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote.  | 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Daniel  1.  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gork  and 
Mr.  KErATTVER  1 .  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Long  1 .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Murray  1.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  OT^Iahoney!.  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson] 
are  alosent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Kk- 
rAxnrEal.  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MtTRRAY],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robertson],  if  present  and 
voting,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Daniel]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Millikin].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Milli- 
kin] is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Millikin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Daniel].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

YEAS— 42 


Anderson 

HIU 

McCleUan 

Barkley 

HoUand 

McNamara 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Chavez 

Jackson 

Moree 

Clements 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Neely 

Douglas 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Neuberger 

Sastlanr' 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Errtn 

Kerr 

Soott 

Prear 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Pulbrl^t 

Laird 

Sparkman 

George 

Langer 

Stennls 

Oreen 

Lehman 

Symington 

Hayden 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Hennings 

Mansneld 
NATB-4S 

Alkea 

Bennett 

Capehart 

AUott 

Bricker 

Carlson 

Barrett 

Bridges 

Case.  N.  J. 

Beall 

Bush 

case,  S.  Dak. 

Bender 

Butler 

Cotton 

Oortla 

Knowland 

SchoepfMfl 

Dlrkaen 

Malone 

Smith.  Maine 

Duff 

Marttn.Iowa 

Smith.  N.  1. 

Martin.  Pa. 

Thye 

nandere 

McCarthy 

Watklns 

Oddwater 

Mundt 

Welker 

Hlckenlooper 

Payae 

WUey 

Potter 

WUlUuns 

Ives 

PurteU 

Jenner 

Saltoostall 

NOTVOnNO— 11 

Byrd 

Kefauver 

O'Mahoney 

Daniel 

Long 

Robertson 

Blender 

Millikin 

nuwcill 

Core 

Murray 

8o  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  call  up  my  amendment  3-9-56 — F. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  18. 
line  9.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$350.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$750,000,000." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  in  line  2  by  striking  out 
"$750,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ••$450,000,000.'' 

At  this  time  I  realize  that  the  bill  has 
been  discussed  in  so  many  ways  and  so 
many  times  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  add 
anything  that  has  not  been  said  about 
it  by  someone.  I  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
original  theory  of  the  soil  bank,  and  to 
discuss  it  very  briefly.  I  hope  we  may 
have  a  decision  on  it  very  quickly.  The 
original  bill  contains  2  provisions  for 
a  soil  bank:  1  Is  called  the  acreage  re- 
serve and  the  other  Ls  called  the  con- 
servation reserve.  The  acreage  reserve 
refers  to  the  so-called  basic  commod- 
ities, originally  wheat,  cotton,  com,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  to  which  have  been  added 
other  commodities.  A  fund  of  $750  mil- 
lion is  provided  to  finance  that  reserve. 
I  readily  admit  that  that  is  probably 
where  the  most  money  is  needed. 

However,  it  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  reports  of  committees  that 
only  23  percent  of  the  farm  income  is 
affected  by  the  basic  commodities.  If 
that  is  true — and  I  am  sure  it  is — then 
the  great  number  of  farmers  and  the 
great  amount  of  production  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  affected  by  the  acreage  re- 
serve. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  that  I 
wish  to  see  in  the  conservation  reserve 
as  the  fact  that  I  feel  there  should  be 
more  nearly  an  equalization  of  the 
amounts. 

In  analyzing  the  ambtmts  that  would 
be  available,  and  in  analyzing  the  data 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  It 
appears  to  me — at  least  with  reference 
to  the  situation  in  my  State — that  the 
amount  available  for  conservation  re- 
serve, would  be  less  than  enough  to  pay 
taxes  and  water  assessments  on  the  land. 
In  Colorado,  the  great  proportion  of 
farmers  would  be  eligible  only  for  the 
conservation  reserve  program. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  If  we 
are  to  provide  an  Incentive  to  take  acres 
out  of  production  and  put  them  Into  the 
conservation  reserve,  we  must  exceed  the 
estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  estimated  25  million  acres 
at  $10  an  acre.  It  seems  to  me  we  must 
Increase  that  number  If  we  expect  to 
take  acreages  Into  the  eonservatioo  re- 
serve and  out  of  production. 


Therefore.  It  is  with  that  in  mind  that 
I  feel  there  should  be  greater  Amphoitia 
on  and  more  impetus  provided  for  the 
conservation  reserve.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  Increase  the 
amotmt  to  $450  million  to  more  closely 
balance  the  amoimt  already  authorized 
for  the  acreage  reserve. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time, 
and  I  temporarily  yield  the  floor  so  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  may  speak  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  pending  bill  was  being  considered  by 
the  committee  the  question,  of  course, 
came  up  as  to  the  amount  of  money  nec- 
essary In  order  to  pay  <m  a  yearly  basis 
for  the  conservation-reserve  program. 
The  committee  went  into  the  question  In 
detail;  and  on  page  3296  of  part  VIII  of 
the  hearings  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Benson,  indicated  that  under 
the  conservation  reserve — and  I  quote 
his  words: 

The  estimate  is  that  perhaps  $350  million 
the  first  year  and  approximately  $1  billion 
over  the  first  3  years  would  be  Bulficient. 

In  the  proposals  which  were  made  as 
to  how  much  would  be  required  for  each 
acre  to  be  placed  in  the  conservation- 
reserve  program,  the  Secretary  estimated 
that  the  overall  average  of  the  United 
States  on  leased  land  would  not  exceed 
$10.  That  being  the  average,  in  many 
States  it  would  necessarily  be  much  lower 
than  $10. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  written  into  the 
bin,  on  page  14,  beginning  with  line  14, 
the  yardstick  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  use  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  payment  per  acre  to 
be  allowed  farmers  under  the  conserva- 
tion-reserve program. 

The  Record  also  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  acres  the  Secretary  proposes  to 
place  In  the  conservation  reserve  Is 
around  25  million.  An  average  of  $10 
an  acre  would  amount  to  $250  million; 
and  the  rest  of  it,  as  I  understand  from 
the  testimony,  is  to  be  used  to  defray 
the  initial  cost  of  establishing  conserva- 
tion cover,  such  as  planting  trees  and 
grass. 

According  to  the  tentative  proposals 
made  by  the  Secretary,  the  Government 
will  pay  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  conservation  cover, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $25  an 
acre.  The  bill  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  broad  jpowers  in  order  to  at- 
tain the  goal,  which  he  has  set  at  25 
million  acres. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  the 
yardstick  which  the  Secretary  has  used. 
It  is  written  in  the  bill  at  page  14,  line 
14,  to  which  I  have  Just  referred.  It  Is 
as  follows: 

The  rate  or  rates  of  the  annual  payment 
to  be  provided  lor  in  the  contracts  abaU  be 
established  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  provide  producers  with  m 
fair  and  reasonable  annual  return  on  the 
land  eetabliabed  In  protective  vegetative  cov- 
er or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil, 
water,  wildlife,  or  forest  conserving  uses. 
tpUng  into  conaido'atlon  the  valut  of  the 
land  for  the  production  of  commodities  cus- 
tomarUy  grown  on  such  kind  of  land  in  the 
county  or  area,  the  prevailing  rates  for  cash 
rentals  for  similar  land  in  the  eoimty  cr  area, 
tbe  Incentive  necessary  to  oMaln  contracts 
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eoTwUiC  suffldent  •ctmc*  for  the  substan- 
tial aeeompltohmsnt  of  tb«  purpoMs  of  th« 
eoiM«  «a%uu  reaenr*  program,  and  such  oth- 
er f  acton  aa  h«  daama  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  Into  ttie  matter 
In  detail,  and  the  Secretary  assured  us 
that  an  authorization  for  an  annual  ap- 
propriaUon  of  $350  million  would  be 
amide.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  go  beyond 
that  figure.  To  do  so  certainly  would 
not  provide  more  money  for  the  State  of 
Colorado  or  any  other  SUte.  With  the 
yardstick  proposed,  and  with  the  use  of 
part  of  the  $350  million  in  connection 
with  the  planting  of  trees,  grass,  and  so 
forth.  $350  million  should  be  ample. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana yield? 
Mr.  EUiENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  Is  true. 
Is  it  not.  that  the  funds  for  the  contract 
authority  would  not  be  used  unless  there 
were  some  farmers  who  wanted  to  con- 
tract up  to  the  full  amount  of  $350  mil- 
lion or  $450  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  would  be  limited 
to  $350  million. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
desirable  to  accomplish  the  purpose  by 
having  as  much  participation  as  may  be 
possible? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then, 
what  harm  would  there  be  in  giving  addi- 
tional elbowroom  for  additional  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  it;  I  am  simply  stating  what  the 
Secretary  said  would  be  sufficient  to 
reach  the  goal.  The  bill  provides  the 
full  amount  which  he  said  was  necessary 
for  the  program.  We  are  simply  com- 
plying with  his  request.  If  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  or  any  other  Senator  can 
show  that  more  money  is  necessary  to 
take  out  of  cultivation  the  25  million 
acres  contemplated,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  not  object  to  increasing 
the  authorization. 

Ur.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.    The 
Chairman  agrees,  then,  that  it  would 
not  cost  the  Government  anything  unless 
It  called  for  an  additional  appropriation? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    For  the  25  million 
acres? 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  goes  without  say- 
ing  that  with   a  conservation   reserve 

program  of  25  million  acres 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
money  would  not  be  expended  unless 
there  were  contracts  to  require  it.  It 
would  not  cost  the  Treasury  ansrthing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  but  lam  saying 
to  the  Senator  that  there  is  authorized 
in  the  bill  every  dollar  the  Secretary 
requested.  Personally.  I  see  no  reason 
for  our  going  beyond  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  This  amendment  prob- 
ably would  not  have  the  implications  it 
would  have  if  it  had  been  adopted  yes- 
terday, because,  as  the  Senator  will  re- 
call, last  night  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  called  for  a 
direct  appropriation  to  be  made  after.  I 
think.  February  1.  1957.  Therefore,  the 
amount  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 


Colorado  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  authorization. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  a  direct  permission 
to  contract  for  that  amount.  So  it  would 
not  have  the  importance  that  it  would 
have  had  two  days  ago.  so  far  as  the  bill 
is  concerned.  Undoubtedly,  that  amount 
would  not  be  contracted  for  before  next 
February. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  could  raise  the 
authorization  to  a  billion  dollars  if  the 
Senator's  argiunent  is  carried  to  its  logi- 
cal concliision.  But  what  would  be  ac- 
complished by  doing  so?  We  have  fol- 
lowed the  request  made  by  the  Secretary. 
The  record  is  replete  with  suggestions 
from  the  Secretary  and  his  associates 
that  it  was  contemplated  to  take  out  of 
production  and  place  in  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  not  more  than  25  million 
acres,  and  that  the  sum  of  $350  million 
would  be  ample.  If  the  Senate  desires 
to  increase  it  to  $500  million.  I  beheve  a 
better  case  should  be  made  for  it  than 
has  been  presented  so  far.  Since  the 
Secretary  has  given  to  the  committee  a 
tentative  program  in  which  almost  every 
contingency  has  been  provided  for.  and 
has  concluded  that  he  will  need  but  $350 
million  to  accomplish  it.  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  increase  the  authorization  be- 
yond $350  million. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  am  fully  mindful  of  the  great  amount 
of  work  that  has  been  put  on  this  bill, 
but  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  page  14  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary,  irnder  the  conservation 
reserve,  shall  determine  the  incentive 
necessary  to  obtain  contracts  covering 
sufficient  acreage  for  the  substantial  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
servation reserve  program,  and  such 
other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Subparagraph  (c)  provides: 
In  determining  the  lands  in  any  area  to 
be  covered  by  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  adver- 
tising and  bid  procedure  if  he  determines 
that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the 
effective  and  equitable  administration  of  the 
conservation  reserve  program. 

We  Simply  differ  basically  on  the  pur- 
poses of  the  reserve  conservation  pro- 
gram. If  those  who  want  to  enter  into 
the  conservation  reserve  are  going  to  be 
put  under  a  bidding  program — and  the 
other  day  in  a  colloquy  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  if  that  meant  what  It 
said,  and  he  said  it  did  mean  what  it 
said— if  they  are  to  be  placed  on  a  bid- 
ding basis,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
can  enter  the  conservation  reserve— and 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  have  to  require  that 

then  we  are  indeed  going  to  be  in  poor 
shape. 

The  idea  Is  to  get  people  to  come  Into 
it.  If  the  Secretary  should  offer  it  out 
on  bids  for  those  who  will  pull  their 
acreage  out  for  less,  then  we  will  not 
have  accomplished  what  we  want  to  ac- 
complish with  the  conservation  reserve. 

I  can  hear  some  persons  say.  "Here  is 
a  Senator  who  offers  to  raise  an  amount 
from  $350  milhon  to  $750  million."  I  do 
not  do  this  lightly.   It  is  not  the  amount 


that  concerns  me.  My  Idea  is  that  the 
sums  should  be  more  in  balance,  because 
the  man  who  takes  crops  out  under  the 
acreage!  reserve  can  also  take  land  out 
under  the  conservation  reserve  and  get  a 
double  benefit. 

But  the  man  who  does  not  produce 
basic  crops— the  so-caUed  named 
basics— cannot,  and  probably  will  not— 
in  a  great  many  InsUnces  be  able  to 
come  in  under  the  conservation  reserve 
and  take  his  acreage  out. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  In  the 
irrigation  areas  of  my  own  State  the 
amount  which  probably  would  be  paid 
and  appropriated  for  that  purpose  would 
not  pay  the  taxes  or  other  assessments 
on  the  land. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me?  I  should  like 
to  enter  into  a  coUoquy  with  him  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mlime- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
sound.  There  has  been  far  too  litUo 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  conservation 
reserve  feature  of  the  bill.  The  acre- 
age reserve  is  for  allotted  crops  and  al- 
lotted acres.  The  allotted  acres  are  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  domestic  need,  to 
domestic  consumption. 

The  conservation  reserve  Is  for  what 
we  call  diverted  acres— the  arid,  semi- 
arid.  or  marginal  lands.  It  is  a  long- 
term  program. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  trying  to  do  is  to  emphasize  the 
purpose  of  the  soil  bank— that  is  the 
use  of  the  soil  bank— is  the  conservation 
reserve.  He  is  right  in  that  assumpUon 
from  my  point  of  view. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  U  important  that 
there  be  sufficient  funds,  in  the  terms  of 
the  authorization,  to  develop  that  pro- ' 
gram  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
point  has  been  made  that  if  the  funds  are 
not  expended  or  appropriated,  the  $450 
million  authorization  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  suggesting  surely  can- 
not mean  additional  expenditures.  It 
would  simply  mean  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  given  the  addi- 
tional nexibility  which  he  needs  to  con- 
tract for  whatever  number  of  acres  may 
be  desirable  under  the  program. 

This  question  was  discussed  In  the 
committee.  $350  million  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  in  their 
estimates.  On  that  basis,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  presses 
his  amendment  for  a  vote.  I  shall  feel 
disposed  to  vote  for  it.  because  I  think 
it  is  a  constructive  amendment  and 
places  the  emphasis  on  the  soil  bank, 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  ALUyrr.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator for  his  words. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator  de- 
sires time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  HARLEY  M. 

KILOORE 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  half  a  minute  on  the  bill  to  the 
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disting\iished  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  NEEL7.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  brief  letter  of 
appreciation  written  by  Mrs.  Harley  M. 
Kilgore  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  family  of  Harley  Martin  Kilgore  Dill 
forever  remember  your  great  kindness  to  us 
in  our  dark  hour.  In  pardonable  pride  I 
can  say  "your  dark  hour,  too."  for  there  never 
lived  a  greater  patriot  than  Harley  Kilgore. 
Ix>is  Ln.i.T  KiLCOBX. 

March  14.  1958. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less other  Senators  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  am  wilUng  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.  M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  bu.siness  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COOPERATION  AGAINST  CANADIAN 
STOCK  FRAUDS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  recall  that  on 
numerous  occasions,  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  which  had  arisen  be- 
cause of  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
of  certain  illegal  security  offerings  on 
the  part  of  a  relatively  handful  of  im- 
scrupulous  dealers  in  Canada. 

I  will  not  at  the  present  time  elaborate 
on  the  extensive  backgroimd  of  this  sub- 
ject which  has  been  explored,  both  on 
the  Senate  and  House  side  by  the  Bank- 
ing Committees,  and  by  myself. 

I  did,  however,  make  earlier  reference 
to  this  problem  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  11, 1955,  volume  101,  part 
5,  page  6046,  and  on  June  17,  1955.  vol- 
ume 101,  part  7.  page  8578. 

I  have,  of  course,  been  in  continued 
close  touch  with  the  executive  agencies 
which  are  necessarily  most  active  in  this 
connection.  Those  agencies  are,  of 
course,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Recently  I  was  glad  to  meet  again 
with  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  SEC. 
the  Honorable  J.  Sinclair  Armstrong. 


and  with  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  T.  V.  Kalijarvl.  who  discussed 
United  States-Canadian  progress  in  this 
Important  omnection. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  the  executive  agencies  have  been 
definitely  following  up  on  this  matter 
with  close  attention.  And,  in  turn,  I. 
for  one,  will  continue  to  note  this  matter 
closely. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on 
many  occasions,  our  relations  with  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  north  are  so  ex- 
cellent on  so  many  fronts  that  are  of 
inilnitely  more  significance,  that  I  would 
not  want  this  relatively  small  stock  of- 
fering to  be  magnified  out  of  proportion. 

Nevertheless,  as  our  good  friends  to 
the  north  are  aware  and  as  we  are  aware, 
the  matter  should  be  effectively  settled, 
so  that  never  again  does  it  arise  to  bother 
either  of  our  two  governments  or  peo- 
ples, or  Canadian  Provinces  or  our 
States. 

I  am  satisfied,  however,  that,  thanks 
to  important  action  which  has  been 
taken,  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  a  final 
solution  of  protecting  investors,  so  that 
we  can  turn  our  attention  to  more  im- 
portant problems  of  deep  mutual  inter- 
est. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  text  of 
a  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from 
Commissioner  Armstrong  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SECXjarrres  anb  Exchange  Commtsstoh. 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  14. 1959. 
Hon.  Alexandeb  Wh-et, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte,  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvl,  and 
I  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  you  In  order  to  report  the  progress  be- 
ing made  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
illegal  offerings  of  Canadian  securities  In  the 
United  States.  We  know  of  your  deep  Inter- 
est in  this  subject  and  your  concern  about 
protecting  American  citizens.  We  should 
like  to  confirm,  and  perhaps  to  amplify,  our 
conversation  concerning  this  matter. 

As  we  all  know,  Canada  has  recently  ex- 
perienced a  rapid  growth  and  development, 
which  has  in  txirn  afforded  many  attractive 
opportunities  to  American  Investors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  available  Oovernment 
figures,  the  value  of  Canadian  securities 
held  by  American  Investors  at  the  end  of 
1954  amounted  to  over  three  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars,  of  which  over  $300  million 
was  acquired  in  1054.  Unfortunately,  as  you 
are  quite  aware,  the  Interest  of  American  in- 
vestors has  been  exploited  by  a  small  group 
of  unscrupulous  persons  whoee  Illegal  and 
often  fraudulent  activities  have  for  many 
years  been  a  source  of  grave  concern,  not  only 
to  this  Commission,  but  also  to  provincial 
and  State  securities  administrators,  other 
agencies  of  both  governments.  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  indeed  the  securities  in- 
dustry itself. 

The  problem  has  no  easy  solution.  Not 
only  the  violators,  but  also  much  of  the  evi- 
dence, is  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  law  en- 
forcement authorities  in  the  United  States. 
Because  of  this,  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
Canadian  authorities  Is  usually  necessary, 
not  only  to  apply  effective  sanctions  to  of- 
fenders, but  also  to  coUect  the  necessary  evi- 
dence ooncemlng  the  nature  of  their  ac- 
tivities and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  their  rep- 
resentations. 

Canadian  authorities  also  have  their  prob- 
lems In  deaUng  with  these  activities.    The 


powers  of  provincial  securltlea  adminlatra- 
tors  with  respect  to  lUegal  sales  into  the 
United  States  are  not  altogether  clear,  and 
they  are  under  handicaps  in  dealing  with 
persons  who  migrate  from  province  to 
province.  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  any 
direct  intervention  by  the  Ck>vemment  of 
Canada  raises  deUcate  questions  of  Federal- 
provincial  relationships. 

The  Commission  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  Hundreds  of  investigations 
have  been  made,  injunctions  have  been 
secured  whenever  Jurisdiction  over  the  vio- 
lator could  be  obtained,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  criminal  Indictments  have  been 
entered,  and  over  80  postal  fraud  orders  have 
been  Issued.  A  central  clearing  house  for 
Information  concerning  violators  has  been 
established  within  the  Commission,  whereby 
information  in  the  possession  of  numerous 
law  enforcement  agencies  is  compiled  and 
exchanged.  A  so-called  "restricted  list"  of 
Canadian  securities  which  appear  to  be  the 
subject  of  Illegal  offerings  has  been  created. 
This  list  is  circulated  to  brokers  and  dealers 
in  the  United  States  with  vrarnlngs  against 
trading  in  such  securities.  It  is  presently 
proposed  to  revise  and  Improve  the  list 
after  consultation  with  Canadian  authori- 
ties. Following  lengthy  and  often  difficult 
negotiations,  a  revised  extradlctlon  treaty 
with  Canada  was  entered  Into  In  1952,  which 
was  intended  to  cover  fraudulent  securities 
transactions.  Although  this  treaty  was,  un- 
fortunately, given  a  very  narrow  interpreta- 
tion by  a  Canadian  court  In  1055.  we  still 
hope  that  It  may  prove  a  useful  instrument. 
Particular  efforts  are  being  made  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  cooperative  relations  with 
the  provincial  securities  administrators.  We 
are  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  from  which  many  Illegal  offerings 
formerly  emanated,  has  within  the  past  year 
established  an  able  and  vigorous  Secxirltles 
Commission. 

Although  the  problem  persists,  we  are  en- 
couraged by  the  progress  being  made.  Ac- 
cording to  all  Information  available  to  ua, 
fraudulent  offerings  from  Canada  have  de- 
creased very  substantially  since  the  peak  of 
1949-52,  both  In  number  and  In  magnitude. 
This  progress  Is  the  more  encotiraglng  be- 
cause the  i>ast  year  or  two  have  been  a 
period  of  activity  In  the  securities  market 
and  relatively  high  public  Interest  In  spec- 
ulative securities,  with  the  result  that  an 
Increase  rather  than  a  decrease  In  fraudu- 
lent offerings  from  Canada  might  reason- 
ably have  been  anticipated.  It  is  our  feel- 
ing that  our  relations  with  provincial  au- 
thorities In  the  varlovis  provinces  of  Canada 
have  never  been  better.  We  also  feel  that 
there  is  now  no  province  which  Is  disposed 
to  tolerate  fraud,  where  fraud  can  be  shown 
and  power  to  deal  with  it  Is  available.  Dur- 
ing the  last  13  months,  provincial  authori- 
ties have  cancelled  the  registrations,  or  oth- 
erwise stopped  the  offerings,  of  13  persons 
or  firms  concerning  whoee  activities  we  bad 
complained.  These  included  a  number  of 
promotions  which  bore  all  the  signs  of  an 
old-fashioned  high  pressure  scheme  to  de- 
fraud American   investors. 

I  wish  to  aestire  you  that,  in  eonjxinction 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  we 
are  making  every  effort  to  meet  the  problem 
and  to  preserve  and  extend  the  progress  be- 
ing made  toward  a  solution.  We  deeply 
appreciate  the  continuing  and  vigorous  sup- 
port which  you  have  given  to  us  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  our  efforts  to 
protect  American  investors.  Mr.  Kalijarvl 
is  in  complete  agreement  witb  the  fore- 
going, and  has  asked  me  to  reaffirm  his 
Department's  continuing  desire  to  cooperate 
fully  in  our  efforts  to  deal  with  this  pcob- 
lem. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  SorcLAiB  AaMsnoNS. 

ChairmMm, 
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AQRICULTDRAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  lir.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  do  not  ask 
to  have  read,  except  by  title. 

The  CHiEr  Clkxk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  title. 

ICr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoBO  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
TtTL«  Vn — Imtsbnationai.  Food  Coicmitmitt 

BOASD 
■HOBT   TITLS 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  e:  the 
*antematlonal  Food  Conununlty  Board  Act 
cf  19M." 

BBCLABATION   OT   PtntTOSxa 

8w.  702.  It  U  the  ptirpose  of  this  title  to 
distribute  Government-owned  stoclLs  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  by  an  orderly 
system  of  disposition  of  such  commodities 
through  private  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
to  needy  peoples  at  home  and  In  free  foreign 
Batlons.  and  thus  to  relieve  the  agricultural 
•conomy  of  the  United  States  of  the  harm- 
ful effect  to  fair  market  prices  of  these  sur- 
pltues  hanging  over  the  market  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  food  and  clothing  for 
underprivileged  peoples  of  the  free  world. 

IMTIBNATIONAI,   rOOO  COMMUinTT   B0A80 

8«c.  703.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  International 
Food  Community  Board  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board").  The  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  the 
heads  of  departments  In  the  executive  branch 
moat  concerned  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  One  of  the  members  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  Chairman  and 
on*  shall  be  designated  by  him  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. No  member  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
any  additional  compensation  for  his  services 
on  this  Board.  Members  of  the  Board  shall 
■erve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
•nd  rtx  the  compensation  of  such  offlcers 
and  employees,  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions.  The  Board  may  delegate  any  of 
Its  functions  to  such  of  Its  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  It  may  designate. 

(c)  The  Board  shall,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government  agency  concerned,  avail 
Itself  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  exist- 
ing GoTernment  agencies  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  title  and  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  delegate  any 
Of  tta  powers  to  any  Government  agency. 

(d)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint 
Without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations  such  advisory  committees  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  assist  It  in  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  this  title.  Persons  fo 
appointed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not 
In  excess  of  «50  per  diem  and  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  necessary  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  Incurred  by  them  while  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  the  Board. 

■TATX    LUISON    COMMrrTCSS 

Bac.  704.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point for  any  state  or  regional  area,  a  State 
or  regional  liaison  committee  composed  of 
three  members.  The  Board  shall  perform  its 
funcUons  under  this  Utle  Ui  such  States  or 
reglon.H  with  the  advice  and  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  liaison  committees. 
Members  of  such  State  or  regional  liaison 
eommitt«ees  ahaU  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board,  may  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 


not  more  than  %bO  per  diem,  and  ahall  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  traveling  an|d  sub- 
sistence expenses  incurred  by  them  while 
engaged  to  carrying  otit  fiuictlona  under 
this  title.  The  Board  aball  provide  each 
such  liaison  committee  with  such  steno- 
graphic and  other  asaistants  as  It  may 
reasonably  require.  Such  liaison  commit- 
tees shall  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  assisting  properly  qualified  applicanU  to 
avail  themselves  of  tlie  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

ruNCTioNs  or  ths  aoaso 

Sec.  70S.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  formulate  and  put  Into  effect  programs 
designed  to  carry  ou-  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  programs  shall  Include,  but 
aball  not  be  limited  t<>.  plans  for — 

<1)  the  distribution  over  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 3  years  (or.  in  the  case  of  perish- 
able commodities,  such  shorter  period  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage)  to 
needy  peoples  in  the  United  States  and  in 
friendly  foreign  countries  who  would  other- 
wiae  be  unable  to  obtain  such  commoditiee 
or  products,  of  all  stocks  of  Government- 
owned  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  or 
products  processed  therefrom,  less — 

(1)  such  quantity  of  each  commodity  aa 
the  President  may  estimate  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  adequate  national  reserve  of  sucii 
commodity  for  emergency  purposes: 

(ii)  such  quantity  of  each  such  commod- 
ity as  the  President  may  estimate  can  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  from  the  stocks 
of  Government-owned  agricultural  surpluses, 
during  the  period  of  this  program,  through 
previously  authorized   programs;    and 

(HI)  the  President  may  rrom  Umc  to  time 
revise  such  estimates  and  thereupon  this  pro- 
gram shall  be  correspondingly  revised; 

(2)  carrying  out  such  distribution  In  • 
manner  which  will  not  materially  displace, 
disrupt,  or  toterrupt  existing  commercial 
markets:  \ 

(3)  carrying  out  such  dletrlbution.  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  through  the  facil- 
ities of  private  nonprofit  organizations  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad  and  through 
locally  sponsored  or  locaUy  administered 
plans   of   operation: 

(4)  storlivg  in  foreign  countries  of  com- 
modities transported  for  ultimate  distri- 
buUon  within,  or  in  the  areas  of,  such  coun- 
tries, and  for  the  tran?portatlon  abroad  as 
soon  as  possible  of  the  commodities  pro- 
posed  ultimately  to  be  distributed   abroad. 

(5)  transportation  of  commodities  and 
products  to  be  distributed  to  storage  facili- 
ties in  areas  of  distribation  and  the  leasing 
or  where  necessary  the  construction,  of  nec- 
essary storage  space  in  such  countrlee; 

(6)  processing  of  commodities  into  con- 
sumable goods  wherever  possible  without 
cost  to  the  Government;  and 

(7)  reimbursement  of  costs  Incurred  by 
the  Board  in  processing  commodities  into 
consumable  goods  and  in  providing  trans- 
portation from  storage  facilities  to  polnu  of 
consumption. 

vawnm  or  boaxo 
Sec.    7C«.  In    carrying    out    Its    functions 
under  this  title,  the  Bard  Is  authorized  to— 

(1)  obtain  Govern naent-owncd  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  from  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  without  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  such  commodities,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  directed  to  deliver  to 
the  Board  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  such 
commodities  as  the  Board  may  request  and 
which  are  to  be  disposed  of  under  secUon 
705  (I)  of  this  title: 

(2)  enter  toto  contracts  for  the  process- 
ing into  consumable  goods  and  bulk  pack- 
aging of  such  commodities,  and  for  their 
transportation  to  storage  facilities  in  areas 
of  distribution  (or,  in  excepUonable  cases, 
to  points  of  consumption); 

(3)  enter  into  agreements,  aa  provided  In 
•ection  707  of  this  Utle,  with  orlvate  non- 


profit organlzaUons  to  the  United  States  and 
.in  foreign  coiuitrles  for  the  distribution  of 
commodities  and  products  processed  there- 
from to  the  ultimate  consumers  thereof; 
.      (4)   accept    donations    of    transportation. 
*proceasing.  and  otlier  services. 

aonxmivTs  wrm  DuiaiBiiTiNa 

i  OROANIZATIONS 

Sxc.  707.  Agreements  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  section  TOfl  (3)  — 

( 1 )  shall  provide,  except  as  provided  to 
section  708,  for  payment  to  the  Board  for 
commodities  or  products  furnished  to  the 
distributing  organization,  and  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Board  fur  costs  inctirred  by  it 
In  lb*  procesatng  or  transportation  of  such 
conunodlties  or  products,  but  such  payment 
need  bear  no  relation  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  commodity  or  product,  the 
purpose  of  this  title  being  to  distribute  sur- 
plus goods  to  needy  peoples; 

1 2)  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  the 
Board  m."»y  deem  nece.vary  or  appropriate  to 
assure  that  the  commodities  and  products 
to  be  distributed  under  such  agreement  will 
be  delivered  only  to  needy  peoples  not  other- 
wise able  to  obtain  such  commodities,  or  to 
schools,  hospitals,  or  otlter  institutions  for 
consumption  or  use  by  such  peoples,  all  pur- 
suant to  the  purposes  stated  In  section  705, 
paragraphs  1  and  2.  of  tl^ls  title; 

(3)  shall  limit  the  charge  made  to  recipi- 
ents of  such  commodities  or  products  to  not 
more  than  actual  cost  to  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganization inciudmg  processing  and  trans- 
portation (excluding  local  transportation  to 
the  country  or  area  of  distribution): 

(4)  may  permit  such  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  contract  with  a  processor  to  process 
any  such  commodities  In  exchange  for  by- 
products thereof  (provided  that  the  fair 
value  of  the  byproducts  does  not  exceed  the 
reasonable  charge  for  such  processing). 

PAYMENT    roi    COMllODmES 

Sec.  7C8.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
distribute  commodities  and  producu  under 
this  title  at  such  prices,  not  in  excess  of  the 
fair  vulue  thereof,  as  reclplenu  are  able  to 
pay.  and  as  are  corulstent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Payment  for  such  commodities 
and  products  may  be  in  the  form  of— 

( 1 »  raw  materials  needed  for  stockpiling 
for  national  defense  purposes: 

(2)  goods  and  services  needed  by  Armed 
Forces  personnel;  or 

(3)  United  States  or  foreign  currencies. 
Any  foreign  currencies  acquired  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Bjard  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  at  current  rates  of 
exchange. 

(b)  Notwltbrtandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Board  may  make  commod- 
ities or  products  available  for  distribuUon 
under  this  title  without  any  cost  what- 
ever to  the  distributing  agency  when  the  per- 
sons to  whom  ultimate  distribution  will  be 
made  are  unable  to  make  any  payment  there- 
for (or  any  payment  in  excess  of  transporta- 
tion and  processing  costs ) . 

(c)  Amounts  received  by  the  Board  under 
this  section  may  be  used  to  defray  any  proper 
costs  of  thU  program  and  any  remaining 
funds  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

AFPROraiATIONS 

Ssc.  700.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  tie  necessary  to 
enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  title. 

MiaCSLLAKEOUS  pmovisiONS 
Sec.  710.  (a)  As  lised  In  this  Utle,  the  term 
"Government-owned  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  meaiu  agricultural  commodities 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  act 
through  price-support  operations  or  pledged 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
agreements  entered  toto  prior  to  such  date. 
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and  agricultural  commodities  acquired  prior 
to  such  date  through  the  use  of  funds  made 
available  under  section  Sa  of  the  act  of 
August  34.  193A  (PubUc  Law  saO.  74th 
Congress). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  In  order  to  make  known 
to  prospective  applicants  the  availability  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  for 
distribution  under  this  title. 

(c)  Agricultural  commodities  and  products 
stored  in  accordance  with  section  705  (4), 
shall  remain  the  sole  property  of  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  Its  exclusive  control 
until  distributed  by  the  Board  In  accordance 
with  a  program  promulgated  under  this  title. 
No  commodities  or  products  so  st4)red  shall 
be  returned  to  the  United  States  except  to 
case  of  national  emergency. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Board  any  functions  or  duties  of 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government  relating 
to  the  dl.«posltlon  of  surplus  Government- 
owned  agricultural  commodities. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  uansmit  to  the  Con- 
gress annually  a  report  at  lu  sctlvliles  under 
this  tlUe.  I 

Sec.  711.  This  title  shall  expire  o^  June  30. 
1960, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  pres.s  for  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  because  it  really  should  be 
considered  as  a  separate  bill.;  I  only 
v^ish  to  say  that  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  Join  with  me  in  requesting  that  the 
administration.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  think  it  is  doing  a  good  Job  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  has  been  doin'g  a  good  Job. 
will  do  a  better  Job  in  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  surplus  food:  and  particu- 
larly that  the  administration  will  do  a 
better  Job  in  respect  to  the  dLsposal  of 
surplus  food  to  the  poor  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world. 

I  hope  some  day  to  see  the  United 
States  Congress  pass  a  bill  whereby  the 
Government  will  attack  Intelligently, 
and  will  place  under  one  authority,  the 
matter  of  the  distribution  of  surplus 
foodstuffs  to  the  poor  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world.  I  think 
we  need  to  do  that,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
do  it. 

I  think  my  amendment  should  be  In- 
troduced as  a  separate  bill  rather  than 
to  be  Included  in  the  pending  bill.  But 
I  hope  it  Is  the  con'sensus  of  the  Senate 
that  the  administration  should  acceler- 
ate and  redouble  its  efforts  to  dispose  of 
the  farm  surpluses  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  had  In- 
tended to  propose  this  evening.  I  ask 
that  It  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table 
until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESTDTNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  be  printed  and  will  lie  on 
the  Uble. 


HUNGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  107 
years  ago  today.  March  15,  1849.  Hun- 
pary  first  became  independent  from  the 
rule  of  the  Hapsburgs.  This  would  be 
independence  day  in  Hungary,  but  Him- 
gary  cannot  be  said  to  be  independent 
today.  Whatever  the  government  that 
now  governs  Hungary  might  be  called. 


"People's  Republic"  or  otherwise,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  Himgarian  peo- 
ple are  now  dominated  by  a  foreign 
power  as  surely  as  they  were  under  the 
Turks  or  the  Austrians. 

The  Communist  t]rranny  that  has 
taken  over  Hungary  would  obliterate  the 
Independent  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple and  absorb  them  into  the  orbit  of 
the  Communist  sphere.  We  have  seen  in 
the  past  decade  how  the  rulers  of  Hun- 
gary, like  those  of  the  other  Eastern 
European  nations,  ai-e  subservient  to 
the  will  of  Moscow.  We  have  seen  them 
obey  the  whim  of  the  Communist  leaders 
in  the  Kremlin.  All  opposition  to  the 
political  order  has  been  stamped  out. 

Louis  Kossuth  stirred  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence in  the  Hungarian  people  and 
then  kept  it  alive  though  he  was  forced 
to  flee  when  the  Hapsburgs  again  con- 
quered the  new  nation.  That  spirit  did 
not  die.  The  spirit  of  Louis  Kossuth  and 
the  patriots  of  1848  lives  on  today  in  the 
Hungarian  people.  We  must  not  allow 
it  to  die.  though  the  Communists  would 
seek  to  exterminate  It. 

On  March  15,  1956,  the  Hungarian 
F>eople  should  know  that  the  American 
people  share  with  them  that  love  of  in- 
dependence. We  fought  for  and  gained 
our  independence  as  a  Nation  from  a 
foreign  ruler.  We  can  understand  and 
sympathize  with  a  jieople  In  their  yearn- 
ing to  free  from  foreign  oppression. 

On  this  day  of  anniversary  of  their 
Independence,  the  Hungarian  people 
should  know  that  the  American  people 
will  never  accept  the  obliteration  of 
Hungary  as  an  independent  nation.  We 
exhort  them  to  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  another  patriot  like  Louis  Kossuth 
will  again  stir  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
Hungary. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  evening  the  Senate  agreed  to  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  would  have 
permission,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  give  food  in  any  amount  to  the  Fed- 
eral penitentiaries  and  reform  schools. 

I  offered  the  amendment  at  the  time 
it  was  considered.  I  did  not  mention 
that  the  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
was  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Bcall  1 .  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Maryland,  back  in  Jan- 
uary. Introduced  Senate  bill  2319  on  the 
same  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Maryland  may  join 
with  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment which  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  yester- 
day, by  a  voice  vote,  the  Senate  adopted 
an  amendment  to  title  VII  of  S.  3183. 
to  provide  for  a  miscellaneous  survey  of 
the  existing  system  of  grading  meat. 

Today  I  was  interviewed  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  so-called  small  packers, 
who  explained  to  me  that.  In  their  opin- 
ion, the  amendment  amounts  to  a  big 
packers'  amendment;  that  it  really  is 


aimed  at  dmsring  to  the  meat  oonsum* 
ers  of  America  the  protection  of  Federal 
grading. 

Because  I  think  something  ought  to 
be  in  the  RBcoao  m  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment, so  that  it  can  be  considered  in 
conference.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Rkcoro  a  very  brief  argtiment  of 
two  pages  which  I  have  prepared  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which  was 
agreed  to  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
based  upon  the  information  which  was 
given  to  me  today  by  a  representative 
of  the  small  packers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo.  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  bt  Senator  Mom 

FACTS   OPPOSING    S.    SISS 

/.  What  is  this  amendmentT 
The  overt  intent  of  this  seemingly  in- 
nocuous amendment  la  to  imply  that  no 
research  Is  being  done  on  the  Impact  and 
effects  of  Federal  grading  and  to  give  the 
impression  that  this  is  an  Important  rea- 
son for  the  present  low  level  of  prices  for 
CHttle.  A  great  deal  of  research  is  being 
done  as  is  pointed  out  below.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem, but  It  win  not  be  resolved  by  placing 
a  rider  on  a  major  piece  of  agricultural  leg- 
islation. The  real  Intent  of  the  rider  is 
to  gain  support  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
Federal  grading. 

//.  Economic  pressure  behind  om^ndmenf 
This  bill  Is  a  part  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute  program  to  kill  Federal  grading  of 
meats.  Roscoe  Haney.  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  Wilson  &  Co..  was  appointed  by 
the  big  packers  to  lead  the  "Abolish  Federal 
Grading"  movement.  Aled  Davles,  Washing- 
ton stair  representative  of  AMI.  formerly 
woe.  served  at  a  desk  In  Secretary  Benson's 
office  from  1952  to  1954  without  pay  In  an  ad- 
visory capacity,  on  livestock  and  meats,  is 
the  coleader  of  the  attack  against  the  Fed- 
eral grading  of  meat. 

///.  Economic  opposition  against  thtt 
amendment 
The  two  most  vocal  organlEatlons  against 
this  amendment  are  NIMPA.  National  Inde- 
pendent Meat  Packers  Association  and 
WSMPA,  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Asso- 
ciation. These  associations  represent  small 
packers'  Interests  as  opposed  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  big  packers.  They  are  represented  In 
Washington  by  Klllick  and  Blaine  Ullien- 
quist,  recpectively. 

IV.  Divided  interests 

Livestock  producer  groups  may  be  or  may 
not  be  supporting  this  amendment.  Many 
of  them  have  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by 
the  big  packers,  but  there  is  no  basis  for 
believing  that  many  producers  or  their  lead- 
ers have  a  factual  understanding  of  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  grading  on  the  pricing  of 
livestock  and  the  price  structure  of  meaU 
and  meat  products.  However,  the  American 
Natl  nal  Cattleman's  Association  is  favor- 
able to  Federal  grades.  At  their  last  annual 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  they  arranged  for  s 
debate  at  which  Forbes  of  WSMPA  put  forth 
a  strong  prograding  statement. 

V.  What  research  is  being  done 

Under  title  n  and  other  Federal  granU.  11 
land  grant  colleges  are  doing  totenslve  re- 
search on  consumer  preferences  for  tieef. 
Consumer  preference  studies  can  only  be 
studies  of  consimaer  preference  for  different 
qualities  of  meat;  1  e..  Prime,  Choice.  Good, 
Commercial,  etc.  Tiie  amount  being  spent 
during  1055-56  will  approKimate  $125,000. 
The  amount  should  be  substanttslly  to- 
creeaed  to  Hscal  l»5«-57  beeauee  tond-craat 
colleges  to  the  Soutti  are  devdofitag  projects 
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In  thla  area.  Soma  of  the  States  which  are 
now  carrying  on  research  are  Texas.  Arizona. 
California.  Oregon.  Washington.  Wyoming. 
Colcrado.  Missouri,  and  Louisiana.  AMS  has 
planned  an  Initial  expenditure  of  $50,000  of 
marketing  research  funds  on  the  economic 
Impact  of  Federal  beef  grading  on  producers 
and  consumers  and  the  meat  Industry.  As 
a  part  of  this  project  a  tlS.OOO  contract  has 
been  negotiated  with  Babson  Institute  which 
awaits  llnal  signature.  It  may  seem  doubt- 
ful that  much  more  additional  money  can 
effectively  be  spent  for  research  on  this  sub- 
Jsct  until  present  efforts  bear  some  fruit. 

F/.  Why  this  amendment? 

The  big  packers  have  had  knowledge  for 
■ome  time  that  the  USDA  Is  initiating  a 
study  of  grading.  It  Is  plausible  that  they 
fear  that  unbiased  professional  opinion 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  avaUable  facts 
wiu  conclude  that  Federal  grading  is  bene- 
ficial to  consumers  and  producers  alike. 

Why  the  clause  "and  In  the  course  of  such 
■tudy  shall  use  the  services  and  facilities 
of  land  grant  colleges  wherever  practicable.'"? 
It  may  be  that  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  make  arrangements 
with  a  land  grant  college  where  they  hope 
that  some  of  the  staff  might  be  subject  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  big  packers. 

I  fear  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  deny  to  the  meat  consumers  of 
Amei-lca  the  protection  that  goes  along  with 
Federal  grading  of  meat.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  owes  It  to  the  American 
people  to  support  a  Federal  meat-grading 
program  and  I  submit  that  It  has  all  of  the 
facu  that  it  needs  on  the  basis  of  research 
already  done  on  this  subject.  The  amend- 
ment was  a  mistake  and  I  hope  It  wlU  be 
eliminated  in  conference. 

Mr.  NEXJBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  and 
join  in  the  statement  which  has  just  been 
mad<;  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
concerning  the  so-called  meat  packers 
amendment,  which  was  included  as  an 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  yesterday 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
unable  to  be  present  this  afternoon  when 
some  important  yea -and -nay  votes  were 
taken. 

I  wish  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  all  Senators,  so  that  they  may  make 
their  plans  accordingly,  that  it  is  planned 
to  make  every  efTort  possible  to  complete 
action  on  the  farm  bill  tomorrow.  The 
Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning  and  will  continue  in  ses- 
sion untU  at  least  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
evening,  if  there  is  any  hope  of  finishing 
the  bill  by  tomorrow  night — and  there 
appears  to  be  some  hkelihcod  of  doing  so. 

I  hope  Senators  will  make  their  plans 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  present  and 
to  cast  their  votes  on  the  important  Is- 
sues. There  is  no  more  important  bill 
before  Congress  than  the  farm  bill. 
The  Senate  has  been  debating  it  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  I  hope  we  may  complete 
action  on  it  this  week.  If  not.  we  shall 
continue  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
next  week  and  remain  on  the  bill  until 
action  on  It  has  been  finished. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  the  business  of 
the  S«?nate  imder  way  and  concluded 
by  tomorrow,  we  will  convene  tomorrow 
at  an  unusual  hour  In  the  morning.  I 
hope  Senators  will  restrain  themselves 
from  discussing  at  length  every  possi- 
ble amendment  that  might  be  offered 
to  the  end  that  the  Senate  might  finally 
come  to  the  vote  on  final  passage. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  Senators  on  both 
sides  who  may  wish  to  complete  action 
on  the  bill  tomorrow  will  remain  in  rea- 
sonably close  proximity  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  so  that  if  there  are  quorum 
calls,  we  shall  not  use  too  much  time 
in  obtaining  a  quorum.  I  think,  with 
the  cooperation  of  all  Senators,  we 
should  be  able  to  complete  action  on  the 
bill  tomorrow.  I  certainly  Join  in  the 
hope  of  the  majority  leader  that  we  may 
conclude  action  on  it  then. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  what  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  Just  said. 
I  meant  absolutely  no  criticism  of  the 
minority  Members  for  not  being  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Chamber.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  things  I  am  critical 
of  is  that  they  weie  in  too  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Chamber.  I  had  in  mind 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  should  have  been  in  closer 
proximity  to  the  Chamber  than  they 
were. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  ftir- 
ther 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parhamentary  In- 
quii-y? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  make 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  there  was 
rejected  my  amendment  In  repard  to  the 
elimination  of  a  15 -percent  State  con- 
tribution for  seed  and  feed  would  be  in 
order  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  th;it  the  motion  would 
be  in  order  if  the  motion  were  made  by 
a  Senator  who  had  voted  on  the  prevail- 
ing side  or  who  did  not  vote. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Would  a  motion 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table  be  in 
order  at  that  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  is  privileged,  and  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  would  not  be 
in  order  until  the  motion  to  reconsider 
was  made. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  At  the  present 
time  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  merely 
Riving  notice  that  he  is  going  to  move  to 
reconsider,  but  at  Uie  time  he  moves  to 
reconsider,  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
will  be  in  order,  will  it  not?  In  other 
words,  the  motion  Will  have  to  be  made 
by  a  Senator  on  the  prevailing  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or  by  a 
Senator  who  did  not  vote.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  such  a  motion  were  made  of 
course  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  would 
be  in  order,  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  is,  there  would  first  have  to  be  a 
motion  to  reconsider,  before  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  would  be  in  order 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  under- 
stand that. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  a  Senator  who 
did  not  vote  on  the  prevailing  side  re- 
quired to  give  notice  on  the  question  of 
the  motion  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  California  will  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment,  I  merely  wish  to  say  I  do 
not  like  to  see  my  friend  from  California 
in  error.  I  am  sure  he  does  not  want  to 
put  words  In  my  mouth.  I  have  not 
given  any  notice  of  anything.  I  made 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  There  was  a  slight 
amount  of  confusion  In  the  Chamber.  I 
thought  we  would  either  compound  the 
confusion  or  clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  I  did  was  make  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  I  only  wish  to 
point  out  that  what  I  tried  to  do  by  my 
amendment  was  put  to  work  a  principle 
of  Christianity.  After  my  colleagues 
sleep  on  it.  I  tliink  they  will  be  more  in 
agreement  with  my  view. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  California  has  the 
floor.  I  believe. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  our 
friend  is  goinK  on  the  principle  of  "con- 
vince if  you  can;  if  you  can't,  confuse." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  express  the  hope 
we  can  complete  action  on  the  bill  to- 
morrow. I  do  not  know  how  many  con- 
tentious amendments  remain.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  alwut  2  or  3  hours  ago  I  felt 
the  Senate  would  conclude  action  on  the 
bill  tonight.  I  learned  that  one  amend- 
ment which  would  have  consumed  much 
time  and  have  required  quite  a  bit  of 
debate  would  not  be  called  up.  Of 
course,  the  Senators  who  told  me  that 
may  change  their  minds. 

The  pending  amendment  may  con- 
sume a  Uttle  time. 

Then.  I  understand  my  good  friend 
from  Florida  has  an  amendment  that 
may  cauie  a  little  debate.  A  I  under- 
stand his  amendment.  It  Is  to  make  the 
soil-bank  program  more  or  less  com- 
pulsory. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  we  can 
complete  consideration  of  that  amend- 
ment in  a  fairly  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  controversial  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  the  floor.  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  as  .«oon  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  concludes  bis 
statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  contentious  amendments  If 
the  Senate  meets  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morninp.  and  if  the  Democrats  will  stay 
as  clase  to  base  as  have  the  Republicans 
this  evening,  we  may  be  able  to  conclude 
action  on  the  bill  in  a  short  time.  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  we  can  get  together 
and  can  conclude  action  on  the  bill  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Now  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
first  place,  so  far  as  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned. 
It  will  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  explain 
the  amendment,  and  then  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  abide  by  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senate.  i 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  little 
in  error  In  Interpreting  my  amendment. 
It  has  no  bearing  on  the  acreage  reserve. 
It  relates  solely  to  conservation  acreage. 
It  does  not  Involve  any  reduction  of  al- 
lotted acreage.  I  think  the  amendment 
would  help  do  the  thing  that  has  been 
mentioned  several  times  tonight,  that  Is, 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  conserva- 
tion-reserve program.  I  siin|ply  wanted 
the  Senator  to  know  that  Iny  amend- 
ment does  not  propose  to  write  compul- 
sion into  the  acreage-reserve  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  said  acreage  re- 
serve. I  meant  conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  said  soil- 
bank  program.  I  was  sure  the  Senator 
would  not  mind  my  correcting  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  inde|ed.  It  was 
my  error. 


TRANSACmON  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINE$S 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  loutme  business  iwas  trans- 
acted: 


postponement  of  the  prepayment  for  oi>- 
eration  and  maintenance  due  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, in  connection  with  the  Fort 
Clark  irrigation  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petiti(»i, 
without  the  signatures  attached,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord.  as 
follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  landowners  owning 
land  and  residing  lu  the  Fort  Clark  Irrigation 
District  in  Mercer  and  Oliver  Counties.  N. 
Dak.,  respectfully  petition  our  delegates  in 
Congress  that  every  effort  be  made  by  our 
congresalonal  delegates  to  postpone  the  pre- 
payment for  operation  and  maintenance  due 
the  Government  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  connection  with  the  Fort 
Clark  irrigation  project.  We  further  peti- 
tion that  the  prepayment  development  period 
be  extended  for  a  5 -year  period  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  undersigned  have  not  as  yet 
had  adequate  benefit  from  the  project  to  aid 
them  in  the  prepayment  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  payments.  That  the  un- 
dersigned petitioners  further  feel  that  they 
are  unable  to  at  this  time  make  the  pay- 
ments that  are  due  under  the  contract  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  States  Government 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  that 
they  rcpecifully  request  that  the  operation 
and  maintenance  payments  be  extended  until 
such  time  that  the  undersigned  landown- 
ers receive  benefits  from  the  Irrigation  proj- 
ect which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
make  the  payments. 


LOWER  LABOR  COST  ANt)  fflOHER 
PRICES  OP  FARM  EQlIIPMENT— 
PETITION  I 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recobd  a  petition  signeo  by  sundry 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Miim^ta.  pray- 
ing for  an  investigation  of  the  spread 
between  lower  per-unit  lab<^r  cost  and 
hiRher  prices  of  farm  equipment. 

There  being  no  objectlort,  the  peti- 
tion, without  the  signatures  attached, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  HoNoftABLi  Sknatou  Pkxk  H.  Douglas 
AND  William  LANcn.  Senatk  Orncz 
Bunj>iNc,  Waeuincton,  D.  C. 

Whereas  propagandists  have  blamed  higher 
prices  of  farm  equipment  to  high  labor  costs 
and  thus  tried  to  turn  farmers  against  town 
and  city  workers:  and 

Whereas  the  per-unit  labor  cosU  of  mak- 
ing farm  equipment  U  decrefsing  due  to 
the  Increased  productivity  of  farm  equip- 
ment workers:  and 

Whereas  In  spite  of  lower  p4T-unlt  costs. 
John  Deere  &  Co.  and  other  companies  have 
steadily  raised  prices  of  farm  equipment: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  underslgijed.  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Investigate  the  spi-ead  between 
lower  per-unit  labor  cost  and  Higher  prices 
of  fsrm  equipment. 

(Signed  by  Lee  O.  Stevenson  land  81  other 
citizens  of  the  State  of  MlnnesiU.) 


PREPAYMENT  FOR  OPEIUiTION  AND 
MAINTENANCE  DUE  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT THROUGH  BUlElEAU  OP 
RECLAMATION— PETmlON 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  petition  signed  by  simdry 
citizens  of  Stanton.  N.  Dak.,  favoring  the 


RESOLUTION  OP  FEDERAL  CIVIL 
SERVICE  WAR  VETERANS 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
national  convention  of  Federal  Civil 
Service  War  Veterans,  at  Chicago.  HI., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  to 
give  the  veteran  the  right  to  appeal  a 
regional  board's  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
gives  a  veteran  dismissed  from  the  Federal 
civil  service  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  re- 
gional Civil  Service  Commission:  and 

Whereas  the  same  act  gives  both  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  and  the  veteran  the  right 
to  appeal  the  decision  to  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission;  and 

Whereas  the  Post  Office  Department  as  a 
matter  of  policy  is  appealing  all  decisions  not 
In  their  favor;  and 

^  Whereas  most  of  these  appeals  are  un- 
warranted and  based  on  very  weak  and  spuri- 
ous evidence,  and  would  not  t>e  permitted 
under  civil  law,  as  they  constitute  only  vexa- 
tious delsy:  Now,  therefore,  be  It  . 

Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
War  Veterans,  In  national  convention  assem- 
bled. In  Chicago,  111..  January  20.  1956.  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
amend  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  to  give 
only  the  veteran  the  right  to  appeal  the  re- 
gional board  decision;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thU  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committees  for  consideration  and  action. 


f  erred,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Min- 
nesota Highway  No.  2  Association  urging 
that  United  SUtes  Highway  No.  2  be 
included  In  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate Highways. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 

klTMNSSOTA    U.    S.    HlQHWAT 

No.  a  AssociATtoir. 
Bemidfi.  Ktnn..  February  2$,  f»S«. 
Senator  HtmnT  H.  RrMPHarr. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAB  Ms.  HiTMmatST:  Following  is  a  ropy 
of  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Minnesota  Highway  No.  a  Assuctatlon  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Bemldjl.  Minn.,  on  Feb- 
ruary a7,  1958.  The  Minnesota  Highway  No. 
a  Asst>clatlon  represents  14  Minnesota  cities 
"Uuated  on  Highway  a  from  Duluth  on  ths 
east  to  East  Grand  Forks  on  the  west : 

••Whereas  United  States  Highway  No.  2  U 
»  viui  link  between  the  port  of  Duluth- 
Superior  and  the  timber,  agricultural,  and 
mineral  resources  of  MtnneaoU,  North  Da- 
kota, and  Montana:  and 

"Whereas  the  projected  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way development  will,  in  the  near  future, 
make  United  States  Highway  No.  a  an  even 
more  Important  artery  of  commerce:  and 

••Whereas  a  new  bridge  spanning  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  to  be  completed  In  1957, 
wUl  funnel  Increased  traffic  from  United 
States  Highways  31,  131,  27,  and  33  to  (JnltMl 
States  No.  3;  and 

"Whereas  viui  Air  Force  bases  will  soon 
be  In  operation  at  Duluth.  Grand  Forks, 
Mlnot  and  Glasgow,  along  with  strategically 
located  radar  Installations  at  numerous 
points  on  or  adjacent  to  Highway  i;  and 

'•Whereas  United  States  Highway  No.  2  It 
used  most  extensively  by  Canadians  both  for 
commercial  purposes  and  for  U^urlng.  with 
great  profit  accruing  to  United  States  towns 
and  cities  along  the  route:  and 

"Whereas  United  States  Highway  No.  2  Is 
the  northernmost  highway  spanning  the 
United  States  from  the  vital  ship  canal  at 
Sault  St.  Marie.  Mich.,  to  Everest,  Wash., 
and  thus  Is  of  great  potential,  strategic 
military  Importance:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved.  That  because  of  Its  Importance 
to  the  upper  Midwest  economy.  Its  Impor- 
tance as  a  vital  link  between  alrbaecs  and 
other  military  Installations  and  Its  potential 
as  a  military  highway  In  time  of  war.  Its  ub« 
by  Canadians  and  the  resulting  furtherance 
of  United  States  'good  neighbor*  policy,  Its 
potential  as  a  feeder  highway  to  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  when  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project  is  completed.  United  States  High- 
way No.  2  should  be  Included  in  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways.  We  hereby 
petition  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the.  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  Inclusion  of 
Highway  No.  3  Into  the  Interstate  system.** 
Respectfully. 

CHCtrm  T.  Bebo, 
Secretary.  Minnesota  Highvoay  No.  2 
Association. 


NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP  INTERSTATE 
mOHW  AYS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  I 

ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 


PRESERVATION  OF  ROADLESS  AREA 
OF  SUPERIOR  NATIONAL  FOR- 
EST—TELEGRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recobd,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, three  telegrams  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Harry  Prank,  vice  president 
of  the  Minnesota  division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League:  the  Minnehaha  Chapter 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  W.  H. 
Rabe.  rh^^irma"  of  the  natural  resources 
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committee  of  the  Mlnneaiwlls  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  supporting  S.  2967,  the 
bill  I  have  cosponsorcd  to  assure  preser- 
vation of  the  roadless  area  of  Superior 
National  Forest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams Avere  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

HiBBiNG.  Minn  .  March  7, 195S. 
Senator  Htbcxt  H.  Humphkit, 

Senate  Office.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Northern    Minnesota    area    Izaak    Walton 
Xieague    of    America    aaka    your    support   of 
Senate  blU  2967. 

Raiist  Pkank. 
Vice  President.  Minnesota  Division. 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  March  6.  195S. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrkt, 
Senate  Office  Butlding. 

Washington.  D.  C* 
We  strongly  endorse  passage  of  Senate  bill 
2967  and  companion  House  bill  8785  for  In- 
creasing funds  and  enlarging  purchase  area 
of  remaining  private  lands  In  roa<}less  area 
of  Superior  National  Forest.  This  action  Im- 
perative for  continued  protection  in  line 
with  our  long-establlehed  policy. 

W.  H.  Rabe. 
Chairman,  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee,  Minneapolis   Chamber   of 
Commerce. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  March  $,  1956. 

Hon.  HtTBEBT  H.   HUMPHIET. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
We  atrongly  urge  favorable  action  on  Sen- 
ate bill  2967  and  the  appropriation  of 
$2,500,000  for  acquisition  of  lands  In  the 
roadless  area.  We  support  thU  legislation 
to  extend  the  Thye-Blatnlck  Act  of  1948  to 
assure  preservation  of  the  roadless  area  of 
Superior  National  Forest. 

Minnehaha  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton 

Li:ague. 
Star  Hat,  Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  RED  WING  FARM- 
ERS UNION.  LOCAL  160,  RED  WING 

MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  number  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Red  Wing  Farmers  Union,  Local 
No.  160.  at  a  recent  meeting,  at  Red 
Wing.  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

March  2,  19S6. 
The  Honorable  HirBzaT  HuicPHarr, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkar  Senator:  We  the  members  and  ofB- 
cers  of  the  Red  Wing  Farmers  Union,  Local 
No.  160,  aaX  you  to  consider  the  following 
resolutions  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting- 

"Resolved— 

"l.  That  this  group  standi  unanimously 
In  favor  of  90  percent  of  parity  on  moet  all 
farm  products.  The  present  farm  bill  (8. 
8183)  to  Inadequate  to  in««t  the  needs  of  the 
farmer. 

••a.  That  no  Importa  b«  allowed  on  any 
farm  commodity  on  which  there  is  a  surplus. 

"3.  That  a  aystem  of  crop  allotments  and 
acreage  (or  buahelage)  control  be  set  up 
with  direct  caah  eubetdy  to  the  farmer. 

"4.  That  we  are  In  favor  of  a  food-aump 
plan  for  tlM  unOerprlvUegMl  and  low-income 
groups. 


•*5.  That  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion hire  a  sales  manager  and  a  sales  force 
and  put  some  of  the  accumulated  surplus  on 
the  world  market. 

••6.  That  a  1-  to  5-cent  subsidy  be  paid  on 
hogs  of  150  to  200  pounds  weight  and  that 
a  scale  be  arranged  whereby  a  higher  subsidy 
be  paid  on  the  lighter  hof;s. 

"7.  That  a  similar  subsidy  (like  that  to  be 
paid  on  hogs)  be  paid  on  lightweight  cattle 
With  a  much  higher  rate  on  calves. 

"8.  That  we  favor  90  percent  of  parity  on 
dairy  products  with  the  surplus  being  proc- 
essed and  distributed  to  all  the  schools. 

•'9.  That  we  favor  a  world  food  pool 
wherein  the  world's  starving  millions  may 
have  access  to  our  abundant  food  surplus. 
"10.  That  all  woolen  clothing  be  made  of 
new  wool  and  that  used  wool,  reprocessed, 
renovated,  shoddy  wool,  dead  wool,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  wool,  rabbit  hair,  goat  hair,  or  any 
other  foreign  subsUnces  be  not  allowed  on 
the  market. 

••11.  That     the     postage     on     newspapers, 
magazines,  and  advertising  matter  be  raised 
high  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  delivery. "■ 
La  Verne  Jarslow.  President. 
Henry  Ptjppe.   Vice  President. 
James  Halverson.  Secretary. 
Chas.  W.  Hayman. 
Ervtn  FrrscHrR. 
Mrs.  Lorena  Grosss. 
Harrt  Orosse. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD  OP  BOILERMAK- 
ERS,  MINNEAPOLIS.   MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, two  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
International  Brotherh(X)d  of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron  Ship  Builders,  Blacksmiths, 
Forgers  and  Helpers,  Lodge  No.  647.  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  purpose  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  passed  in  1931,  is  to  Insure  against  the 
Federal  Government  becoming  a  party  to 
the  breaking  down  of  established  and  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  In  any  locality,  and 

Whereas.  It  U  a  long-established  principle 
tliat  the  Government  should  not  use  iu 
tremendous  purchasing  and  regulatory  power 
In  such  a  way  as  to  undercut  and  depress 
wages  anywhere,  and 

Whereas.  In  both  dlre<t  and  Indirect 
spending,  and  through  new  forms  of  Fed- 
eral guaranty  and  assistance,  the  Federal 
Government  Is  underwrltin.;  the  success  of 
construction  and  therefore  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  taxpayers  money  Is  not 
used  to  undermine  existing  labor  standards 
arrived  at  through  collective  bargaining,  and 

Whereas,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  Is  no  longer 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  original  pur- 
pose because  of  the  emergence  of  paymenu 
other  than  direct  wages.  In  the  form  of  wel- 
fare and  retirement  plans,  aitd  other  Indirect 
benefits:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders, 
Blacksmiths.  Forgers  and  Helpers.  Lodge  No! 
647  of  MlnneapolU,  Minn..  In  regular  meet- 
ing assembled  this  2d  day  ol  March  1956.  go 
on  record  In  favor  of  amending  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  In  four  major  respects,  as  follows: 

1.  Insure  that  the  Federal  Government 
•hall  in  no  way— directly  or  IndU-ectly— be- 
come a  party  to  or  lend  lt«elf  toward  the 
breaking  down  of  existing  and  prevailing 
wages,  hours  of  work,  bealnh.  welfare,  re- 
tirement beneflu,  overtime  puymenta,  or  any 


other  forms  of  remuneration  or  working 
conditions  which  have  been  privately  nego- 
tlated  between  contractors  and  construction 
craft  unions. 

2.  Correct  existing  inequities  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  the  prevailing  wage  provl- 
slons  of  various  Federal  construction  laws. 

3.  Confer  full  enforcement  authority  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

4.  Eliminate  existing  unfair  bidding  ad- 
vantage of  open-shop  and  nonunion  con- 
tractors over  fair  contractors  on  direct 
Federal  construction  and  federally  assisted 
construction  projects. 

ReaoUed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  of  the  Minnesota  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  the  United  State* 
Congress,  and  to  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Boilermakers.  Iron  Ship  Builders. 
Blacksmiths.  Forgers  and  Helpers  of  Kansas 
City.  Kans. 

Whereas  the  Taft-Hartley  law  has  proved 
to  be  unworkable  In  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry,  especially  In  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  secondary 
boycotts,  certification  elections.  State  open- 
shop  laws,  and  mandatory  Injunctions:  and 

Whereas  either  a  separate  Federal  law  or  a 
separate  Utle  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is 
needed  to  govern  labor-manngement  rela- 
tions In  the  building  and  construction  in- 
dustry: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Boilermakers.  Iron  Ship  Builders. 
Blacksmiths.  Forgers,  and  Helpers.  Lodge  No. 
647.  of  Minneapolis.  Minn  .  In  regular  meet- 
ing assembled  this  2d  day  of  March  1956. 
go  on  record  as  In  favor  of  four  major 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  as 
follows : 

1.  Make  the  present  secondary  boycott 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Inappli- 
cable to  building  trades  workers; 

2.  Give  legality  to  the  customary  and  long- 
established  contractor-union  prehlre  con- 
tracts and  union  employee  referral  practice 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  permitting 
contract  provisions  relating  to  apprentice- 
ship, experience  qualifications,  and  employ- 
ment seniority; 

3.  Repeal  provisions  which  give  precedence 
to  State  open-shop  laws  over  Tjft-Hartley 
permissive  union  shop  provisions; 

4.  Eliminate  the  mandatory  Injunction 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  each  of  the  Minnesota 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  to  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers.  Iron  Ship 
Builders.  Blacksmiths.  Forgers,  and  Helpers 
of  Kansas  City.  Kans. 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 
The  following  additional  bills  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   ANDERSON: 

8  3459.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Barme  and  her  two  minor  children,  Steran 
Barme  and  Dinah  Barme;  and 

8. 3460.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  New  Mexico  to  hear  and  de- 
termlne  the  claim  cf  Richard  C.  Cleveland 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Comper^satlon 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  195»_ 

AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  WELKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
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the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  sih  improved 
farm  program,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed!. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  subtaoittecl  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  t)roposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3183.  supra,  ^[hich  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  »nd  to  be 
printed.  i 
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EXTENSION  OP  EXISTING  CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL-TAX  AND' CERTAIN 
EXCISE-TAX  RATES  -t  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  (tor  hijnself.  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Capehart.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  beall,  Mr. 
Durr,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  SMAibiERS.  Mr. 
Lehman,  and  Mr.  Dotjclas)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them.  Jointly,  to  the  biU  (H.  If.  9166)  to 
provide  a  1-year  extension  of  |  the  exist- 
ing corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of 
certain  excise-tax  rates,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sparkman.  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  I  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Frear,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  purr.  Mr. 
Morse.  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Le^am.  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  House  bill  91166,  supra, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Conimittee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.  M.  TOlidORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Ifir.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  ^jreviously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  ajnd  (at  11 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  the  recess  being  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  tomorrow, 
Friday.  March  16, 1956.  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


by 


CONFIRMA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed 
the  Senate  March  15  (legislative  day  of 
March  13.  1956) : 

Iirrex.<rrATK  Coumwkck  Commission 

Laurence  Walrath,  of  Florida,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  31, 
1956. 

Donald  P.  McPherson.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1962.  I 

Unitzd  Statsb  Coast  Ovtmm 
The  following  persons  for  proinotlons  to 
the  permanent  rank,  as  Indicated:  i 

To  be  rear  admirale  \ 

Kenneth  K.  Cowart       Donald  B.  McKay 
Harold  C.  Moore  Kdwln  J.  Roland 

Henry  T.  Jewell 

Coast  am  asotnnc  Subvkt 

The  following-named  persons  for  perma- 
nent appolntinent  to  the  grade  Indicated: 
To  be  commissioned  ensign 

AlbMt  Larsen,  Jr..  effsctlvs  Maicb  1,  1M& 
Charles  I.  Harding. 
Leroy  W.  Hellmann. 
Oliver  J.  Weber. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  with  a  humble  spirit 
and  a  contrite  heart  we  are  now  implor- 
ing Thee  for  wisdom  and  guidance  as 
we  face  the  tasks  of  this  new  day. 

Inspire  us  to  believe  that  as  our  days 
so  also  shall  be  our  strength  and  that 
no  good  thing  wilt  Thou  withhold  from 
those  who  walk  uprightly. 

Give  us  patience  and  perseverance, 
courage  and  confidence,  and  may  we 
never  turn  coward  before  any  of  life's 
difficulties  or  recreant  to  any  of  its 
duties. 

Bless  our  Congress  and  all  covmcils 
and  assemblies  which  are  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  spirit  of  concord  and  amity 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  February  13,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Tribbe.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  February  18.  1956: 

H.  R.  5870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesa- 
jahu  Braun;  and 

H.  R.  7197.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Christine  Dowdy. 

On  February  20,  196«: 

H.  R.  2667.  An  act  to  amend  section  208  (b) 
of  the  Technical  Changes  Act  of  1953.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6043.  An  act  to  amend  section  216  (b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy: 

H.  R.  6790.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
K.  McQxillkln; 

H.  R.  C857.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  convey  certain  land  to  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  WU.; 

H.  R.  7054.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1989  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  esUte  tax  for  Federal  estate  taxes 
paid  on  certain  prior  transfers;  and 

H.  R.  7156.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  land  of  the  United  States 
to  the  3oard  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Lee  Couhty,  Fla. 

On  February  25,  1956: 

H.  J.  Res.  626.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  26,  1953,  relat- 
ing to  electrical  and  mechanical  otBce  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  remove  officers  and  committees  from  cer- 
tain limitations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  February  27, 19M: 
H.  R.8787.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
rated sUtlonery  allowance  In  the  ease  of 
•  Member  of  the  Hooae  of  Representatives 
•lected  for  a  portion  of  a  term;  and 

H.  R.  8706.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  service  furnished 


to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  tot  other  purposes. 
On  March  1,  1956: 

H.  B.  1887.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  TU 
Au  U  (Tsl  Czlou  U) :  and 

H.  R.  8101.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  Army  to  give  25  World  War  II 
paintings  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 
On  March  2,  1956: 

H.  R  2430.  An  act  to  release  certain  restric- 
tions on  certain  real  property  heretofore 
granted  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  8.  C.  by 
the  United  States  of  America; 

H.  J.  Res.  455.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
burle^'  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas: 

H.  J.  Res.  518.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas:  and 

H.J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
Mar^'land  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas. 

On  March  13,  1956: 

H.  R.  7201.  An  act  relating  to  the  taxation 
of  Income  of  insiu-ance  companies. 


ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1956 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pogarty]. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  or- 
der of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I  present  a  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  582) 
making  an  additional  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal 
year  1956,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  report  thereon  (Rept.  No.  1880),  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  please  explain  what 
is  involved  in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  FCXJARTY.  This  resolution  ap- 
propriates $13  million  additional  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  grants  to  States 
for  unemployment  compensation  for 
Federal  employees. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent  up  an 
advance  copy  of  the  formal  request 
yesterday  and  just  today  we  received  the 
signed  copy  which  says  the  Department 
will  be  out  of  funds  Ijefore  the  end  of 
the  month.  I  understand  that  it  actually 
will  be  next  week.  So  it  is  quite  urgent 
that  we  take  action  now  to  make  funds 
available  to  meet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligations. 

In  order  that  the  Recoro  may  be  com- 
plete. I  will  insert  the  committee's  rather  -^ 
brief  report  on  this  joint  resolution  at 
ttiis  point: 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  682.  report  the  same  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  agreed  to. 

This  resolution  provides  $18  million  for 
pajrment  of  claims  of  unemployed  former 
Federal  employees  as  provided  for  by  Title 
XV  of  the  SoeUl  Security  Act.  This  amount 
Is  the  exact  amount  of  the  requests  con- 
tained m  House  Document  330  and  the  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Biidg- 
mt  to  the  President  reproduced  below. 
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amount  r«coinm«nd«d  h«r«ln  would  biin( 
to  A  total  of  933  mlHton  tha  amount  appro- 
prtatad  for  fiscal  yaar  1966.  Theaa  funda 
mn  aolaly  for  tba  payment  of  elalma;  no 
funda  ara  Indudad  for  admlnlatratlva  ax- 
panaaa. 

Tha  nacaaalty  for  bringing  thla  matter  be- 
fora  tlM  Houaa  on  an  emergency  baala  la 
«»ua  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budgvt  advlaed  the  committee  only  yester- 
day that  funda  for  this  purpoae  would  be 
depleted  shortly  after  the  middle  of  March. 
Tha  Director's  letter  to  the  Prealdent  on  this 
•ubjact  follows: 

KuL'UTivx  Omcs  or  Ttn  PaKsrontr. 

BuacAU  or  the  Bttockt. 
Wmahington,  D.  C.  March.  14.  195t. 
Tha  PaisioxifT. 

m"  wnue  House. 
8ni:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
for  your  consideration  a  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1956 
In  tha  amount  of  93  million  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  as  follows: 

"mPABTicsirr  or  laboe 
"Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
**Unemployment    compensation   for   Federal 
employees 
"Tor   an    additional    amount    for   ITnem- 
ployment    compensation    for    Federal    em- 
ployees.' $3  million,  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
far  from  the  appropriation   "Unemployment 
compensation  for  veterans.'  fiscal  year  1956." 
This  sum  Is  In  addition  to  the  earlier  pro- 
poaad    supplemental    appropriation    of    tlO 
million  which  was  Included  In  House  Docu- 
ment 330.  84th  Congress,  to  provide  for  un- 
employment compensation  benefit  paymenta 
lor  former  Federal  employees. 

This  added  93  million  Is  needed  becausa 
tha  recent  Increased  level  of  benefit  pay- 
menta Indicates  that  an  additional  913  mil- 
lion, over  the  current  appropriation  of  |20 
million,  win  be  required.  Furthermore  the 
current  rate  of  benefit  payments  Indicates 
the  necaaslty  for  maklnij  addlUonal  funds 
available  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid  a  gap 
In  the  payments  to  which  former  Federal 
employees  are  entitled  by  law.  The  existing 
funda  will  be  exhausted  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  March. 

This  proposed  supplemental  appropriation 
was  not  Included  In  the  budget  because  the 
Increased  level  was  not  experienced  until 
after  the  budget  had  been  prepared. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress. 
Respectfully  yours. 

RowuiMo  Hcrcma. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  estimate  for  this  program  has  been 
thoroughly    confused    from    the    beginning. 
The  President's  budget  contained   an  esti- 
mate that  an  additional  amount  of  $13  mil- 
lion would  be  required.    When  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  appeared  before  the  committee  late 
In  January  with  regard  to  the  1957  budget 
requests,    he    made    It    a    point    to    tell    the 
committee  that  only  910  million  additional 
will  be  required.     On  March  6.  only  9  days 
ago.  the  Bureiiu  of  Employment  Security  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  testified  that  910 
million  would  be  sufficient  as  nearly  as  could 
be   determined.      Now   after   hearings    have 
been  concluded,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
haa    requested    an    additional    93    million. 
bringing    the    total    right    back    where    It 
started  from. 

While  thu  confusion  Is  disturbing,  the 
committee  Is  utterly  amaaed  that  It  Is  not 
unMI  thU  late  date  that  thoae  who  should 
be  the  moet  expert  budget  people  In  the 
executive  branch,  have  determined  that 
theae  funda  will  be  exhausted  weU  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  these  payments  are  required 
by  law  and  so  the  committee  is  following 
the  only  logleal   coiurse   open    to   It   and   Is 
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recommending  thla  amargeney  action  In  or- 
der that  the  legal  reaponslbllltiea  of  tha 
Federal  Oovamment  may  be  met. 

We  were  a  little  critical  of  the  maimer 
in  which  this  has  been  handled,  but  to 
say  there  has  been  confusion  is  putting 
it  mildly.  I  might  call  attenUon  to  the 
fact  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
still  confused  when  they  wrote  the  letter 
that  Is  quoted  in  our  report.  In  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph  they  say  that 
the  $13  million  estimate  was  not  in  the 
budget  because  of  develooments  since 
the  budget  was  preparecl.  The  fact  is 
that  the  budget  did  include  this  exact 
amount  of  $13  million.  It  appears  on 
page  866.  But  evidently  in  fooling 
around  with  this  estimate  during  the  last 
few  months  they  forgot  where  they 
started  from. 

But.  in  a  way.  that  is  beside  the  point. 
It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the 
States  are  going  to  be  out  of  funds  to  pay 
legitimate  claims,  as  provided  by  law,  in 
a  matter  of  days.  So  I  think  it  is  now 
up  to  us  to  provide  these  fimds  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

Mr.  TABER.  And  this  money,  as  I  un- 
derstand, is  taken  from  a  previous  ap- 
propriation that  is  not  going  to  be  used^ 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Keaotved.  etc..  That  there  Is  hereby  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not   otherwise    appropriated,    for    the    fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1956.  the  following  sum: 
DxPAaTMXNT  or  LAaoa 
BuazAU  or  SMrLOTMXNT  sKcvamr 
Unemployment    compennation    for    Federal 
employees 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Unemploy- 
ment compensaUon  for  Federal  employees  " 
913  million,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  approprlaUon  "Unemployment  compen- 
sation for  veterans,"  fiscal  year  1956. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Poet  Office  Depwtments,  and  the  Thx 
Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1957,  and  for  other 
purpoaes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Oait]?  (After 
a  pause.  1  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Orat.  Passman.  Sieminski.  Murray  of 
Illinois,  Cakmon.  Canfield,  Wilson  of 
Indiana.  James,  and  Tabu. 


COMMITTEE    ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1957. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  van  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBUC  WORKS 

Mr.    PALLON.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
this  afternoon  during  the  session  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
second  supplemental  approprlaUon  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1957 
Mr.  GARY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  H.  R.  9064.  an  act  making 
appropriations    for    the    Treasury    and 


PROVIDING  REVENUE  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res  428.  Rept. 
No.  1881  >.  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  : 

Kesolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9T70) 
to  provide  revenue  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bla.  and  for  other  purpoaes.  and  all  polnU  of 
order   against   said    bill   are   hereby    waived. 
That   after   general   debate,   which   shall   be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  conUnue  not 
to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled    by    the    chairman    and    ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendmenu  offered   by  direction  of 
tne  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  said  amendmenu  shall  be  In  order    any 
rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwlth- 
atandlng.     Amendmenu  offered  by  dUwctlon 
of  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amendmenu  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  tha  bin  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  tha 
House  with  such  amendmenu  as  may  have 
been    adopted,   and    the   previous    question 


shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bin  and 
amendmenu  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion,  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 


AMENDING   SECTION   5420   OP  THE 
REVISED  STATUTES 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resoluUon  <H.  Res.  429.  Rept.  No.  1882). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committea 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  tha 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1188)  to  amend  section  5340  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  ex- 
amination of  national  banlts.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  &-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pay- 
sage  without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


AMENDING   SECTION   5146   OF   THE 
REVISED  STATUTES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  repKjrted  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  430.  Rept.  No.  1883), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (8. 
1736)  to  amend  section  5149  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  quali- 
fications of  directors  of  national  'banking 
associations.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chalrm.-in  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendmenu  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


AMENDING  SECTION  14  (b)  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  431.  Rept.  No. 
1884).  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  lUelf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  tha  bill 
(H.  R.  9285)  to  amend  section  14  (b)  of  tha 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  so  aa  to  extend  for  2 
additional  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reaerva    banka   to   purchaaa    United    Statea 


obllgatlona  dlrecUy  from  the  Tnmevaj. 
After  general  debate,  which  ahaU  ba  con- 
fined to  the  bUl.  and  shall  conUnue  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-mtnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendmenu  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendmenu 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


AMENDING  ACT  OF  JULY  1.  1947.  TO 
GRANT  MILITARY  LEAVE  OF  AB- 
SENCE WITH  PAY  TO  CLASSIFIED 
SUBSTITUTE  CLERKS.  POST  OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  432,  Rept.  No. 
1885).  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thta 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  tuelf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3744)  to  amend  an  act  of  July  1.  1947. 
to  grant  military  leave  of  absence  with  pay 
to  classified  r^ubstltute  clerks  In  the  field 
service  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serx'lces,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  S-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendmenu  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except   one   motion   to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  consider  today  the  rule  just  filed 
for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  3744. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  7030)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1048,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  Is 
this  the  same  bill  about  which  I  called 
the  gentleman  yesterday  and  which  the 
House  passed  last  July? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     It  Is. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  And 
which  the  Senate  passed  on  February  8. 


The  Senate  appointed  conferees  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  Now  as  a  result,  I  hope,  of  my 
telephone  call  of  yesterday,  the  gentle- 
man now  is  condescending  to  cmiferees 
being  appointed  so  that  we  can  consider 
this  important  legislaUon? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  his 
keen  interest  in  this  legislation  and  by 
way  of  explaining  to  the  House  the  delay 
in  appointing  the  conferees.  I  should 
like  to  say  the  fact  is  that  the  Senate 
and  every  member  thereof  has  been  con- 
stantly busy  every  day  considering  the 
farm  bill  which  is  now  being  debated  in 
the  Senate.  While  I  am  addressing  my- 
self to  the  gentleman's  remarks  and  to 
the  House  may  I  observe,  too,  that  we 
have  another  conference  committee 
which  was  appointed  some  time  ago 
dealing  with  another  problem  in  which 
many  Members  of  the  House  are  in- 
tensely interested.  That  is,  providing 
additional  money  for  milk  for  the 
school-lunch  program  and  for  the  bru- 
cellosis program,  which  bill  was  passed 
some  time  ago,  and  en  which  we  expect 
to  have  a  conference  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  know  that  because  when  the 
legislation  passed  the  House  on  July  SO 
last  year  the  gentleman  said: 

It  U  of  far-reaching  Importance  becaura 
it  affecU  people  In  far  dlsUnt  places  and  It 
vitally  affects  every  one  of  your  constituents. 

The  people  In  my  district  have  about 
reached  the  beet-planting  time,  and  they 
are  wondering  whether  they  are  going  to 
get  any  legislation.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man win  sort  of  yield  a  httle  bit  to  the 
other  body  and  accept  their  amendments 
which  are  a  little  bit  more  liberal,  and 
gives  the  domestic  beetgrowers  55  per- 
cent instead  of  50  percent,  as  did  the 
House  version. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  reason  I  men- 
tioned the  dairy  situation  was  to  Indi- 
cate to  the  House  that  although  we  have 
been  trying  diligently  to  arrange  a  con- 
ference with  the  members  of  the  Senate 
committee,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
so.  But,  we  will  meet  at  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  know 
they  have  been  busy,  but  I  have  been 
In  conference  on  another  bill  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  and  they  have 
been  very  diligent  on  naming  conferees 
and  holding  meetings.  I  think  really  it  is 
Important,  Mr.  Speaker.  Since  February 
8  a  lot  of  water  has  run  imder  the  bridge. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  the  gentleman 
Is  certainly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  committee  reported  the  sugar 
bin  In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  bill  in  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. So.  certainly  we  have  been  dill- 
gent. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  But  the 
other  body  passed  on  it  February  8  and 
appointed  conferees,  and  not  until  this 
morning  did  the  gentleman  take  the 
notion  to  have  conferees  appointed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Probably  the  geiitle- 
man  from  Nebraska  used  grea»  per- 
suasion wiUi  the  chairman  of  the  Cmn- 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MTT.I.RR  of  Nebraska.  And  when 
the  agriculture  bill  comes  over  from  the 
other  body,  I  hope  ibe  gentlemaa  will 
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permit  me  to  remind  him  that  we  are 
anxious  to  get  a  conference  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  sort  of  get  going  on  the 
bill.  Let  us  have  less  foot  dragging  on 
these  bills  affecting  agriculture. 

Mr.  COON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  say  a  few  words  more  to  urge  speed  in 
completing  action  on  the  Sugar  Act. 
H.  R  7030.  It  Is  important  to  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district  to  have  this  legislation 
passed  quickly.  The  Senate  appointed 
conferees  more  than  a  month  ago.  The 
House  has  not  named  any  yet.  The 
House  has  already  delayed  action  too 
long  <m  this  matter.  I  have  had  letters 
from  the  people  In  my  district  who  plant 
sugar  beets,  wanting  to  know  when  the 
bin  win  be  passed.  We  have  a  fine  large 
sugar  refinery  plant  in  Nyssa,  Oreg.,  one 
of  the  most  modern  ones  in  the  country. 

Sugar  beet  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant crops  to  the  farmers  of  Malheur 
County  In  which  It  is  located.  In  fair- 
ness to  them,  and  to  sugar  beet  growers 
In  other  counties  in  my  district,  ae 
should  settle  this  Important  matter  at 
once,  so  that  they  can  know  what  to 
plan  on  In  the  matter  of  Increased 
plantings.  April  Is  planting  time  for 
them,  so  if  this  matter  drags  along  much 
longer.  It  will  be  too  late  to  do  them  any 
good  this  year.  They  can  certainly  use 
the  extra  Income  from  the  additional 
plantings  to  which  they  would  be  en- 
titled under  this  bill.  When  we  have 
important  legislation  like  this  before  the 
Rouse,  we  do  not  want  to  see  anyone  de- 
laying; we  want  action  and  we  want  it 
qiilckly. 

Mr.    AUGUST   H.    ANDRESEN.     Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  am  very  glad  to  note  that  con- 
ferees wlU   now   be  appointed  on   the 
sugar  bill,  but  I  do  want  to  mention  the 
so-called  dairy  or  milk  bill  which  our 
committee   reported   as   an   emergency 
measure  and  which  went  to  the  Senate 
and  was  amended  and  came  back  to  the 
House,  and  now  a  conference  will  be  held 
this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  on  that  bill. 
But.  I  would  like  the  gentleman's  opin- 
ion on  the  aspects  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments.   The    gentleman    will    recollect 
that  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  con- 
tained two  provisions:  one  was  to  con- 
tinue the  surplus  milk  prosrara  for  school 
lunches  and  the  brucellosis  program  up 
to  June  30.    The  Senate  amended  the 
bill.  Including  the  other  provisions  which 
are  now  contained  In  the  biU  for  a  period 
of  2  years.     That  took   in   the  school 
milk   program  for  school  lunches,  the 
continuation  of  the  brucellosis  program, 
providing  the  armed  services  with  Gov- 
errunent  dairy  surplus  products  and  also 
veterans'    hospitals,    and    also    certain 
other  provisions.    Now,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  when  that  bill  came  back 
from   the  Senate.  I  suggested  to  him 
that  we  In  the  House  should  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  that  is  still 
my  opinion.    But.  the  bill  went  to  con- 
ference.   Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
fentleman  whether  or  not  the  majority 
conferees,  since  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  would  be  will- 
ing to  continue  or  agree  tn,the  con- 
ference that  we  should  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendiiients  on  the  provisions  of  law 
heretofore  enacted. 


Mr  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certaiiUy  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks,  but  I  do  want  to 
observe  that  there  Is  at  least  one  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill 
about  which  there  is  some  controversy. 
I  understand  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  feels  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  administer  the  program  for 
the  purpo.«es  set  forth  In  the  Senate 
ameiuiments.  But.  It  Is  an  Important 
matter,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
ferees to  try  to  reach  an  agreement  upon 
a  bill  which  can  be  properly  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
I  have  particular  reference  to  the  section 
that  provides  for  milk  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child- 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions. You  can  see  the  difflcultles  that 
the  administrators  would  have  In  admin- 
istering a  bill  that  Is  as  broad  and  com- 
prehensive as  this. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H  ANDRESEN  I  agree 
aith  the  gentleman  on  those  provisions. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  The  provisions  that 
were  In  the  bill  when  it  left  the  House, 
of  course,  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Hou.se  conferees.  I  am  sure.  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  Senate  will  recede  on 
these  amendments  to  which  I  have  jast 
referred,  so  we  should  have  an  agree- 
ment soon. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
glad  to  have  that  a.'^surance  from  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  who  aill  be 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee, 
so  that  we  may  pass  the  word  out  here 
today  that  we  will  soon  reach  an  agree- 
ment— I  hope  this  afternoon— so  that 
this  bill  can  be  enacted  into  law  next 
week,  and  get  it  on  the  way  to  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  shall  cerUinly  con- 
sider the  matter  Just  as  expeditiously  as 
circumstances  will  permit  and  I  hope  we 
can  reach  an  agreement  very  early 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  gentleman  see  any  obstacles  In  the 
way.  outside  of  the  one  he  has  men- 
tioned? 

Mr  COOLEY.  Personally  I  do  not  see 
any.  but  I  have  no  reason  to  try  to  bind 
my  colleac^ues  who  will  be  with  us  at  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  I  shall 
be  there  at  3  and  hope  to  do  my  oart  in 
the  conference.  There  are  many  here  In 
the  House  who  are  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram. It  Is  nationwide.  The  school- 
children  of  the  country  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  it  and  we  want  it  expanded 
to  all  American  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  When  the  gentleman 
refers  to  these  two  worthwhile  provi- 
sions, the  gentleman  is  talking  about  pro- 
visions that  originated  In  the  House 
Conunittee  on  Agricultin-e;  that  Is  the 
brucellosis  program  and  fluid  milk  for 
the  school-lunch  program. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  win  remember,  too,  that  the 


gentleman  who  Is  now  addressing  him 
offered  those  amendments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
Just  getting  ready  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  having  such  foresight  and 
▼Islon. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  in 
order  that  we  may  understand  the  sit- 
uation, I  should  like  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  on  H.  R.  8320.  Do 
I  understand  that  it  is  the  gentleman's 
position  that  he  now  has  no  objection  to 
retaming  the  Senate  amendments  In  the 
bill  relating  to  the  2-year  extension  of 
the  milk  pro<?ram  and  of  the  brucel- 
losis-eradication program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  the  gentleman 
misimderstood  me  if  he  understood  me 
to  say  that.  We  reported  the  bill,  and 
it  passed  the  House  as  an  emergency 
measure.  I  understand  the  Senate,  after 
reflection,  will  probably  agree  to  recede 
and  accept  the  Hou.<5e  bill  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  It  was  an  emer- 
gency measure. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  there  is  any  reason 
to  t)elleve  that  there  is  any  controversy 
over  the  question  whether  these  two  pro- 
grams, the  milk  program  for  our  school- 
children, and  the  brucellosis-eradication 
program,  should  be  extended  for  2  years 
beyond  June  30.  1956,  when  it  expires? 
Is  there  any  disagreement  within  the 
committee  on  that:* 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  about 
any  dlsaRreement  within  the  committee 
on  it.  but  the  gentleman  knoa-s  that  this 
bill  ae  are  talking  about  was  an  emer- 
gency bill.  I  assume  that  the  gentleman 
and  all  others  mterestcd  are  anxious  to 
secure  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    I  might 
say  to  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee  that  we  are  also  anxious  to 
have  Uie  extension  of  these  two  programs 
for  2  years  which  are  important  to  our 
children  and  to  the  health  of  this  coun- 
try.   We  do  not  want  this  matter  tied  up 
In  a  bin  whose  future  Is  most  uncertain. 
We  have  got  this  Issue  before  as.     We 
have  got  it  before  the  House  in  H.  R. 
8320.      Why    can    we    not    accept    the 
amendments  that  give  the  2-year  exten- 
sions for  these  two  vital  program? — that 
Is  what  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman— 
and  not  get  involved  in  other  legislation? 
I  could  continue  further.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  think  an  erroneous  impression  has  been 
Riven  to  the  Senate.    I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  will  read  the  Senate 
debate  of  yesterday  afternoon  on  this 
matter.    There  the  Impression  was  given 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
fuses to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
these  two  programs  at  this  time  and  wUl, 
in  fact,  even  permit  the  emergency  as- 
pect of  the  program  for  this  fiscal  year 
to  expire  ratlier  than  grant  the  exten- 
sion. 

I  would  refer  the  gentleman  to  vari- 
ous remarks  that  were  made;  In  fact, 
remarks  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  where 
he  says  he  had  gained  the  impression 
from  talking  to  somebody  in  this  House 
that  unless  the  Senate  agrees  to  let  the 
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long-range  program,  namely,  the  exten- 
sion. l>e  settled  in  the  future  as  part  of 
the  consideration  of  the  general  farm 
bill,  "we  shall  not.  in  my  humble  Judg- 
ment, be  able  to  get  the  House  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year." 

I  do  not  think  that  represents  the 
views  of  the  Members  of  this  House.  I 
think  that  If  the  question  were  put  to 
this  House  as  to  whether  they  would 
want  to  vote  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
these  programs  they  would  practically 
unanimously  vote  for  the  extension.  I 
know  of  very  few  Memt)ers  who  would 
say  they  want  to  kill  these  two  very  vital 
and  important  programs  on  June  30  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man is  anxious  for  money  to  be  provided 
so  that  the  needs  may  be  met  from  now 
on  to  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  bill  provides  that.  If  the  Senate 
will  recede,  we  can  reach  an  agreement 
very  quickly.  The  long-range  idea  is  in 
another  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
equally  concerned  that  we  pa.ss  legisla- 
tion this  year  extending  the  brucellosis 
eradication  program  and  the  school  milk 
program.  We  can  do  that  very  simply 
if  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  yield  to  the  Senate  on  this  provision. 
That  was  put  in  the  House  bill  on  the 
Senate  side. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  leave  the  impression  in  the 
llouse  that  he  is  more  vitally  interested 
In  these  two  provisions  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  which  uanimously 
reported  it.  and  the  House,  which  I  be- 
lieve unanimously  passed  It? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Then 
why  not  accept  them? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  These  Members  from 
Minnesota  and  others  Initiated  this  pro- 
gram. Certainly  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  could  not  be  any  more  vitally 
interested  In  the  success  of  the  program 
than  these  gentlemen  or  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  ccmmittee.  If  you  want  to 
delay  the  passage  of  this  bill,  this  is  a 
good  way  to  do  it.  but  if  you  want  it  to 
go  to  conference  at  3  o'clock  there  is  a 
great  probability  we  may  reach  an  agree- 
ment before  twilight  today. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  no  one 
claims  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  Interest 
in  the  provisions  of  these  two  bills,  but 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
understands  It  is  an  emergency  measure. 
The  action  that  took  place  In  the  other 
body,  In  my  opinion,  possibly  reflected 
the  position  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  not  for 
the  2-year  extension.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  for  the  2 -year  extension. 
It  can  all  be  handled  before  April  1,  when 
this  matter  will  be  running  out.  If  the 
conferees  agree  to  take  a  2 -year  exten- 
sion. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  since  20  days 
have  elapsed,  it  would  be  possible  under 
the  rules  to  offer  a  motion  to  Instruct 
the  conferees  to  take  the  Senate  blU. 
On  the  other  hand,  If  the  extension  is 


taken  out,  which  would  give  some  sub- 
stance at  least  to  the  proposition  that 
we  are  not  interested  in  the  2-3rear  ex- 
tension, or  are  not  in  favor  of  it.  then 
certainly  that  conference  report  could 
be  voted  down  and  a  motlon^ade  to  In- 
struct the  conferees  to  take  the  2-year 
extension.  That  would  get  the  matter 
to  the  White  Houm  very  quickly. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  suppose  the  gentle- 
man has  stated  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion accurately.  The  thing  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  now  Is  to  go  to  conference  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  have  a  conference 
set  for  3  o'clock  t^  afternoon. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  very  happy  the 
conference  has  been  set  for  3  o'clock.  I 
hope  the  conferees  will  take  the  2 -year 
extension  because,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, before  the  matter  is  finally  con- 
cluded, I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
being  for  the  2-year  extension. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  Of  course 
I  do  not  feel  I  have  any  monopoly  of 
interest  as  far  as  this  matter  is  con- 
cerned. Most  Meml)ers  are  Interested  in 
these  programs  and  want  the  programs 
extended.  They  are  Interested  In  the 
emergency  matter.  That  is  to  provide 
funds  to  carry  the  program  beyond  the 
first  of  next  month.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  It.  But,  they  are  also  Interested 
In  the  2-year  extension  of  this  program. 
I  am  a.«king  the  gentleman  why  there 
should  be  any  reluctance  to  giving  that 
2-year  extension  by  agreeing  to  the 
Senate  amendments  at  this  time.  Cer- 
tainly, the  other  body  is  not  going  to 
oppose  the  House  if  the  House  says  that 
we  will  recede  and  concur  in  those  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  should  attempt  to  put  words 
in  my  mouth  or  give  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation of  my  remarks.  I  am  In 
favor  of  this  program  and  have  voted 
for  It  every  time  it  has  been  before  our 
committee  and  every  time  It  has  been 
before  the  House.  Why  should  the  gen- 
tleman put  me  in  the  position  of  trying 
to  speak  for  the  House  conferees  who, 
while  they  have  been  appointed,  have 
not  even  had  their  first  meeting? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Would 
the  House  conferees  feel  better  about 
this  if  they  received  instructions  from 
the  House  generally,  because  certainly 
under  the  rules  we  have  the  privUege  of 
making  a  motion  to  Instruct  the  con- 
ferees with  respect  to  these  amend- 
ments—if that  is  what  the  gentleman 
desires? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  conferees 
are  well  aware  of  the  views  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
not  the  impression  that  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  have.  They  have  given 
the  other  body  the  idea  that  this  House 
is  against  the  extension  for  2  years  at 
this  time.  I  was  Just  reading  the  Senate 
debate  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body could  have  such  a  false  impression. 
The  House  passed  the  bill  approving  the 
program.  I  do  not  know  that  the  matter 
was  even  debated — everybody  accepted 
it. 


Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  of  the  fact  that  unless 
we  do  get  this  bill  enacted  and  signed 
by  th3  President  before  April  1  that  12 
States  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
the  school-lunch  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  exacUy  what  I 
am  trying  to  do  if  we  may  go  ahead  with 
the  pending  request.  I  J  list  made  the 
announcement  that  we  were  goin;  to 
meet  this  afternoon  so  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  know  that  we  will  not 
delay  in  the  matter  unduly.  The  only 
reason  we  have  not  met  heretofore  Is 
that  although  we  have  tried,  we  could 
not  arrange  a  convenient  time  to  meet. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Just  so  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  not  misunderstand 
me,  I  am  not  at  this  time  making  any 
complaint  about  the  delay.  I  made  a 
complaint  last  Monday  of  the  delay. 
That  is  not  now  the  issue — I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  conferees  are  going  to 
meet  this  afternoon.  I  think  that  is 
splendid,  but  my  concern  at  this  par- 
ticular time  is  that  the  conferees  rec- 
ognize that  It  Is  the  will  of  the  House 
that  we  accept  that  part  of  the  Senate 
amendments  relating  to  the  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  brucellosis  and  the 
school-milk  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In  my  hand  a  mo- 
tion which  is  a  preferential  motion 
which  would  bring  before  the  House  the 
question  and  instruct  the  conferees  to 
accept  certain  Senate  amendments.  I 
refrain  somewhat,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
making  the  motion  because  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  itself  has  not  had 
notice  that  this  question  would  come  up. 
I  think  if  It  were  to  come  up,  there 
should  be  a  roll  call  vote  on  it.  Let  me 
say  this  to  the  gentleman:  That  to  the 
extent  that  I,  as  one  Member  of  the 
House  can.  If  the  conference  committee 
comes  back  without  that  2-year  exten- 
sion in  the  bill  I  am  going  to  make  every 
effort  to  have  the  House  turn  down  the 
conference  report  and  recede  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly,  I  would  not 
ask  the  gentleman  to  forego  any  of  his 
great  powers  and  prerogatives  to  make 
any  motion  as  he  may  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  of 
the  chairman  if.  realizing  the  urgency 
of  the  situation,  could  he  not  report 
back  to  the  House  either  by  Monday  or 
Tuesday?  At  that  time  if  there  is  not  an 
agreement,  the  House  could  Instruct  the 
conferees.  We  need  the  legislation  at 
an  early  date  or  the  school-lunch  milk 
program  will  be  Jeopardized  in  six  States. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  We  will  meet  at  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  report  to  the  House  the  prog- 
ress that  is  made  in  composing  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyJ  ? 
[After  a  ];>ause.l  The  Chair  heaia  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  CooLrr.  Poace.  Gathwcs,  Abe«- 
NrrHY,  Hopz.  August  H.  Ajroacsxir.  and 
Hnx. 
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Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  a  copy  of  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  today  a  bill  designed  to 
amend  the  Administrative  Piocedure  Act 
ao  as  to  provide  for  a  special  review  pro> 
cedure  In  eases  where  a  United  States 
cltlien  has  been  refused  a  passport,  and 
to  provide  for  mandatory  refusal  of  pass- 
ports to  persona  under  Communist  disci- 
pline. 

Am  one  of  the  eo>authors  of  the  Admin- 
tetratlve  Procedure  Act.  I  very  strongly 
believe  in  effective  and  fair  procedures 
dealined  to  provide  for  a  review  of  ad- 
mtnlatratlve  decisions.  X  have  always 
felt  that  hearings  and  review  procedures 
are  essential  for  the  preservation  of  our 
■ystem  of  go\'ernment.  They  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  now.  In  view  of  the  e\>er 
trowing  power  of  the  bureauci-ats. 

The  blU  which  I  Introduced  today  la 
partially  patterned  on  a  procedure 
spelled  out  In  section  335  (c>  and  section 
Ml  <b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  the  latter  fully  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Un*ted  SUtes  in 
the  cose  of  Carlos  MarctUo  v.  John  M, 
Bonds  (950  U.  8.  855  (1955)  >.  The  bill 
Is  drawn  along  the  lines  of  the  act  of 
June  11.  1948.  generally  known  as  the 
Admlnlstratl>*e  Procedure  Act  and  It  is 
designed  to  fit  into  the  structure  of  that 
law. 

In  full  compliance  with  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Constitution  and  within  a 
framework  constructed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  every  cltisen  of 
the  United  States  would  have,  under  my 
proposal,  his  day  in  court.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Nation's  important 
secrets  will  not  be  divulged  to  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  certain  recent  court 
decisions  notwithstanding. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  those 
court  decisions.  I  might  add  that  I  have 
read  some  of  them  with  dismay.  One 
cannot  help  but  get  the  impression  that 
some  of  our  Judges  dwell  in  ivory  towers 
with  windows  shut  tight  and  shutters 
drawn,  unable  to  see  the  mortal  danger 
facing  our  freedom — the  freedom  which 
the  law  is  designed  to  protect  and  not 
lielp  to  destroy. 

Acting  in  perfect  timing  with  external 
Soviet  attack,  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy is  out  to  destroy  the  internal  security 
S3^tem  of  our  coimtry  as  well  as  that  of 
every  country  still  remaining  on  our  side. 
In  that  endeavor,  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy is  particularly  anxious  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  those  courageous  un- 
dercover agents  of  our  investigative  or- 
ganizations who  have  infiltrated  the  con- 
spiracy, thus  providing  our  secxirity 
agencies  with  identities  of  at  least  some 
of  the  conspirators.  More  and  more 
Communists  and  people  under  Commu- 
nist discipline  apply  for  passports  know- 
ing fuB  well  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  the  right — the  duty,  rather— to  deny 
their  applicaUons.  After  dexilal.  they 
take  their  cases  to  courts  In  order  to 
break  the  doors  to  the  secret  files.   There 


they  want  to  find  names  of  those  who 
keep  an  eye  on  their  activities.  The 
success  of  this  Communist  plan  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  some  of  the  court 
decisions,  holding  that  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  refuses  to  iasue  a  passport 
to  a  Commuhlst,  he  must  disclose  to  the 
applicant  the  souice  of  information 
which  caused  the  refusal. 

To  abide  by  those  court  decisions 
would  mean  a  fast  and  complete  destruc- 
tion of  our  entire  security  organization. 
The  Congress  should  not  permit  that  to 
happen.  The  very  existence  of  the  Na- 
tion is  at  stake.  • 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Admlnlatratlv*  Pro- 
c«dur«  Act  and  the  Cuntmui^Ut  Control 
Act  of  19M  to  aa  to  proYlde  tor  a  paaaport 
review  procedure  and  xo  prohibit  the  taau- 
anc*  of  paaaporta  to  pereona  under  Com- 
muniat  dUctpttne 

Be  it  riMetvd.  efc..  That  tha  AdmlnlatTa- 
tlve  Procedure  Act  (ttO  8t«t.  aS7:  S  U.  8.  O. 
lOOU  ta  hvreby  amcndrd  by  adding  a  new 
aection  entitled  "PM«)Mrt  review  procedure,'* 
to  read  aa  tuliowa: 

*>\aaro«T  icvtsw  MtocistntB 
"Sic.  13.  (a)  Aa  u^ed  In  thia  aection— > 
**(!)  the  term  'applicant'  meant  a  cltUwn 
or  national  of  the  United  Sim  tea  who  haa 
made  application  for  a  pMaport  In  accord- 
ance with  aection  1  of  title  IX  of  the  act  ot 
June  IV  1917  (40  Stat.  227;  »  U  S.  C.  tlS). 
•*(J»  the  term  'special  review  ottcft'  meana 
any  oAc^r  of  the  Department  o(  state  whom 
the  Secretary  of  State  drema  >peciacally 
quaUn^  to  ctuiduct  pruce«<llnc«.  prvacrtbed 
by  thl.H  aection  and  who  la  velectcd  aitd  dea- 
Iguated  by  the  Secretary  o(  State,  Individu- 
ally or  by  regulation,  to  conduct  auch  pro- 
ceedinga.  Such  apecL-U  review  cOcer  ahall 
be  aubject  to  auch  auperTlat  m  and  ah  nil  per- 
form tuch  dutlea.  not  Incor.slatent  with  thIa 
aection.  aa  the  Sccrtury  ot  State  ahall  pre- 
acrib*. 

"(b)  Any  applicant  to  whom  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  refused  to  Uaue  a  passport,  or 
to  renew  or  extend  a  paaaix>rt.  may  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Sute  a  timely  moUon  In 
writing  for  a  review  before  a  tpcclal  review 
officer,  and  any  such  applicant  ahall  be  ad- 
vised of  his  right  to  make  such  motion. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  refer  aziy  motion  for  a  review 
made  under  subsection  (b)  of  thla  section 
to  a  special  review  cOcer.  In  any  case  In 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  believes  that 
auch  procedure  erou'd  be  of  a!d  In  making 
a  determination,  he  may  direct  specifically 
or  by  regulation  that  an  additional  officer 
of  the  Department  of  State  shall  be  assigned 
to  present  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  in  such  case  such  addi- 
tional officer  shall  have  authority  to  present 
evideuce.  and  to  Interrcgt.te.  examine,  and 
cross-examine  the  applicant  or  the  witnesses. 
Nothing  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
construed  to  diminish  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  special  r«^vlew  officer  con- 
ducting proceedings  under  this  section. 

"(d)  A  special  review  officer  shall  conduct 
proceedings  under  this  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  submitting  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  recommendation  to  issuo,  or  to  renew  or 
extend  a  passport  to  the  applicant,  or  a  rec- 
ommendation that  such  passfKU-t  not  be  Is- 
sued, or  renewed  or  extended.  In  proceed- 
ings conducted  under  this  section  the  special 
review  officer  may  administer  oaths,  present 
and  receive  evidence.  Interrogate,  examine, 
and  cross-examine  the  applicant  or  witness. 
The  special  review  officer  shall  communicate 
his  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be 
final.  Such  decision  shall  be  notified  to  the 
applicant  by  the  Secretary  of  State  In  writ- 
ing. 


"(e)  No  special  review  officer  ahall  con- 
duct a  proceeding  In  any  case  under  this 
section  in  which  he  shall  have  participated 
In  Investigative  functions  or  In  which  he 
shall  have  participated  In  the  original  refusal 
of  the  application  for  the  Issuance,  or  the 
renewal  or  extension  of  a  paasport. 

"(f)  Proceedings  before  a  special  review 
officer  acting  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe, 
which  rf  gulatians  shall  include  rcquirementa 
that)— 

"fU  the  applicant  ahall  be  given  notice, 
rensoitable  under  all  the  circumstances,  of 
the  nature  of  the  char^ea  agaluat  him  and 
of  the  time  and  plaot  at  which  the  proceed- 
ings will  be  held: 

"(3)  the  applicant  ahall  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  ad\  t.sed.  ai&iktcd  (^  reprenenteil 
(at  no  expense  to  the  Oovernntenti  by  cvun> 
■el.  authurljed  to  pracuce  lu  auch  prvMeed- 
Uigs; 

"(3)  the  applicant  shall  have  a  reason- 
able oppvtrtuutty  tu  preaent  all  Infto'matlon 
reieTaut  and  material  to  the  formulatlun  of 
the  special  review  offlcer'a  recummendation 
In  his  case.  The  appllrunt  muy  address  a  re- 
quest in  wrltin^t  to  the  sitoclnl  review  officer 
tor  such  additional  informallon  or  explana- 
tion as  n»«y  be  neoeN*ary  ti»r  the  pr*|mration 
of  Ute  hCAfiuK  bcUire  the  k))e«.ul  rrxicw  offi- 
cer. The  special  review  officer  shall  pnu 
promptly  and  finnlly  vpon  such  request  and 
advi*e  the  applicant  of  his  deci%|on: 

"(4)  the  applicant  m:iy  testify  In  hU  own 
behalf,  present  witnesae*  and  offer  other 
evidence.  If  any  witneM  »hom  the  apiUl- 
cant  arlshee  to  call  Is  unable  in  appear  per- 
sonally, the  special  review  itfficer  may,  lu  hit 
discretion,  accept  an  affidavit  I  y  him  or  order 
that  hta  testimony  be  t.-^ken  by  depo*moa. 
Such  deposition  moy  be  tnkrn  by  any  per- 
aon  designated  by  the  spocUl  review  officer 
and  su^h  designee  ahall  be  authorised  to 
administer  oaths  fur  the  purpose  ot  the 
depoaltions; 

"(5)  a  eompleu  verbatim  atenographle 
transcript  shall  t)e  made  of  iux>ceedlngs  con- 
ducted under  this  section  by  qunllfied  re- 
porters, and  such  transcript  ehnll  c<nistltu;e 
a  perpjancnt  p.art  of  the  record.  Upon  re- 
quest the  applicant  or  his  counsel  shall  have 
the  right  to  inspect  the  transcript,  and  each 
witness  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  the 
transcript  of  hla  own  testimony;  and 

"(8)  attendance  at  hearings  under  thla 
section  shall  l>e  restricted  to  such  officers  of 
the  Depcu-tment  of  State  as  may  be  concerned 
with  the  case  under  couslderatlon.  the  ap- 
plicant, his  counsel,  the  witnesses,  and  the 
official  stenographers.  Witnesses  shall  be 
present  at  ilie  hearing  only  while  uctually 
giving  testimony. 

"(gl  Proceedings  under  this  section  shall 
b»  conducted  In  such  manner  as  to  protect 
from  disclosure  all  Information  affecting  the 
national  security,  safety,  and  public  Inter- 
est or  the  disclosure  of  Investigative  sources 
or  investigative  methods. 

"(h)  The  files  maintained  by  the  Passport 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Stite  and  any 
other  pertinent  Government  files  submlttad 
to  the  special  review  officer  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  evidence  In  each  caie 
without  testimony  or  a  ruling  as  to  admissi- 
bility. Such  files  may  not  be  examined  by 
the  applicant. 

"(I)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  special 
review  officer  to  Insure  the  applicant  of  com- 
plete and  fair  consideration  of  his  case.  In 
determining  whether  there  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  supporting  the  denial  of  a 
passport,  or  the  denial  to  renew  or  extend 
a  passport,  the  rpecial  review  officer  shall 
consider  the  entire  record.  Including  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  such  con- 
fidential Information  as  he  may  have  re- 
ceived. The  special  review  officer  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  inability  of  the  appli- 
cant to  challenge  information  of  which  he 
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has  not  been  advised  In  full  or  In  detail,  or 
to  attack  the  credibility  of  Information 
which  has  not  been  disclosed  to  htm.  For- 
mal rules  of  evidence  shall  not  apply  in 
proceedings  under  this  section  except  that 
reasonable  restrictions  shall  be  Imposed  by 
the  special  review  officer  as  to  the  relevancy, 
competency,  and  materiality  of  evidence  In- 
troduced In  the  proceedings." 

Sec.  a.  The  Communist  Control  Act  of 
1054  (68  SUt.  775:  SO  U.  S.  C.  782)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"is&UANCk  or  PASsroaTs  to  pessons  vima 

COMMUNIST  DISCtPUKC 

"Sac.  IS.  It  ahall  be  unlawful  tor^ny  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
or  to  direct  the  Issue  of  a  passport  to.  or  to 
renew  or  extend  or  to  direct  Uie  renewal  or 
extrivslon  of  the  pnsa]>ort  of  any  person,  if 
such  officer  or  employee  knows  or  has  reaaon 
to  believe  such  pennon  to  be  under  Commu- 
nist dlarlpllne.  or  to  be  a  substantial  sup- 
porter ot  the  Ct^mmunlst  moyement,  or  to 
be  proposing  to  travel  abroad  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  acuvitlea  which  will  con- 
tribute tu  BUr«ai;ihanlng  the  Continunut 
mo\-emeitt. 

"Srr  14.  rtvr  the  pur|x«eB  of  section  IS 
nf  this  act,  any  person  ahall  be  conatdered 
to  be  under  Contmunlst  dirclpUno  or  to  be 
•  s\ib«tanttal  stippvtrter  ot  the  Oommuntst 
■avivemcnt  if  such  per»Mt— 

"(•)  to  a  member  of  the  Oommuntst  Party 
or  has  terminated  auch  membership  under 
Bvich  clrcunutaucea  as  t«>  VMrraut  tl\e  cvm- 
eluslon.  not  orthcrwise  rebutted  by  evidence, 
that  he  ci>ntlnues  to  art  In  furtherance  of 
the  Intermts  of  the  O^mmunlrt  Party:  or 

"(b)  regardless  of  the  farmal  state  ot  hla 
affiliation  with  the  C/immuntat  Pnrty,  has 
engaeed  or  engages  In  activities  which  sup- 
port the  CommuuUt  movement  under  tuch 
circumstancrs  as  to  warrant  the  concltuiton. 
not  othorwlre  rebvitted  by  evidence,  that 
he  has  enHn);cd  or  engages  in  activities  as 
a  result  of  direction,  domination,  or  c<.>ntrol 
exercised  ovxr  him  by  the  Communist 
movement;  or 

"(c)  regardle«i  of  the  formal  stnte  of  h'.s 
affiliation  with  the  Communist  Party,  on  the 
balance  of  available  unrrbutted  evidence,  la 
proceertlnR  abroad  to  engage  In  activltiea 
which  will  advance  the  cause  of  the  Com- 
munist movement:  or 

"(d)  has,  on  the  balance  of  available  un- 
rebutted  evidence,  consistently  over  an 
extensive  period  of  time  Indicated  through 
his  actions  that  he  adhered  or  adheres  to 
the  Communist  doctrine  as  such  doctrine 
la  expressed  In  the  Communist  movement's 
actions  and  writings  on  a  variety  of  Issues. 
Including  shifts  and  changes  In  the  Com- 
munist movement's  doctrinal  line. 

"Sec.  15.  Any  person  who  is  convicted  of 
a  violation  of  section  13  of  this  act  shall  be 
punished  for  each  such  violation  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  2  years  or 
fined  not  more  than  85.000,  or  by  both  such 
Imprisonment  and  fine." 


be  called  on  Monday  and  also  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act  for  1957. 

On  Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called.  Likewise  on  Tuesday  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  1956.  and  H.  R.  9770.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1956.  will  be  taken 
up. 

For  the  balance  of  the  week,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  we 
have  programed  the  bills  S.  1271.  ap- 
pointment of  Brig.  Qen.  Edwin  B.  How- 
ard: and  8.  1272.  appointment  of  MaJ. 
Qen.  Frank  H.  Partridge;  and  8.  1188, 
dealing  with  the  examination  of  national 
banks:  8.  1736  regai'dlng  the  qualifica- 
tions of  national  bank  directors:  and 
H.  R.  9285  to  extend  authority— direct 
puixhases  bill. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  customary 
reservations  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  at\y  time  and  that  any 
further  program  may  be  announced 
later, 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Will  the  genUeman 
advise  what  tlie  program  wUl  be  for  to- 
day? 

''  Mr.  ALBERT.  The  pmuram  for  to- 
day includes  House  Resolution  376.  In- 
vestiuntions,  Committee  on  Vetvi'ans 
AfTniis.  Knd  H.  R.  7744.  a  bill  to  amend 
Uic  act  of  July  1. 1847.  to  grant  military 
leave  of  absence  with  pay  to  daasifled 
sub.'ttitute  personnel  in  the  field  service 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

At  3  o'clock  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ire- 
land will  be  the  guest  of  the  House.  I 
will  advise  also  that  it  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  leadership  to  ask  to  adjourn  over 
from  todu)'  till  Monday  next. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURINO  SES- 
SION OF  HOUSE 

Utr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  in  sessions  of  the 
House  all  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man fix>m  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OP  MARCH  19 

■  Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objectloiL 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  what  the  program  will  be  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
the  House  that  the  Consent  Calendar  will 


PAN-AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  va- 
cate the  proceedings  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  420,  was  passed, 
and  that  this  resolution  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THURSDAY.  APRIL  12  DESIGNATED 
AS  "PAN-AMERICAN  DAY" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  433), 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  designates  Thursday,  April  12, 
1956,  for  the  celebration  of  Pan-American 
Day,  on  which  day  remarks  appropriate  to 
such  occasion  may  occur. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  an  observation. 
As  the  Members  know,  we  will  have  aa 
our  guest  this  afternoon  a  very  distin- 
guished visitor  to  our  country,  the  Prime 
Minuter  of  Ireland.  The  Chair  hopes 
that  the  legislative  business  will  be  dis- 
posed of  before  the  Ume  of  his  airtval 
and  the  ordinary  recess  taken,  and  trusts 
that  all  Members  will  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  be  on  the  floor  when  our  distin- 
guished guest  arrives. 


DR.  WOLFOANO  A.  O.  POHLE*8  VISIT 
TO  WASHINQTON 

Mr,  MURRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarits. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? i> 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURRAY  of  Illinois.    Mr,  Speak- 
er, the  other  day  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  a  guest  at  a  luncheon  given  In  the 
Speaker's  private  dining  room  In  honor 
of  Dr.  Wolfgang  A.  O,  Pohle.  one  of 
Germany's  most  distinguished  states- 
men, a  businessman,  and  lawyer.  He  has 
played  a  most  important  role  in  helping 
rebuild  Western  Germany,  in  addition  to 
being  an  important  leader  of  Chancellor 
Adenauer's  Christian  Democratic  Party. 
Dr.  Pohle  is  a  member  of  the  Montan 
Parliament,  which  is  the  Joint  European 
Committee  for  Coal  and  Steel.     He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Foreiex  Relations 
Judiciary  and  Economic  Committee  of 
the  German  Parliament,  and  is  on  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  famous 
Maimesmaim  Werke — one  of  Germany's 
and  the  world's  greatest  seamless  pipe 
plants  with  many  branches  throughout 
the  world.     Incidentally,  the  Maimes- 
mann  Co.,  of  which  Dr.  Pohle  is  a  mem- 
ber, acted  as  host  to  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce   Sinclair    Weeks    last    year    in 
Germany. 

It  Is  typical  of  the  new  Germany  that 
such  a  distinguished  businessman  and 
lawyer  should  also  devote  his  time  to 
the  Goveriunent  of  his  country.  Dr. 
Pohle  has  been  touring  the  United 
States  for  the  last  month  as  a  guest  of 
the  State  Department. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  what  Dr.  Pohle  said  at 
the  luncheon  including  his  replies  to 
our  questions  which  he  answered  with 
so  much  frankness.  The  group  of  guests 
included  the  following  Members  of  Con- 
gress: Representative  Emanttel  Cellkk, 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary    Committee;    Representatives 
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Bbooks  Hats  and  Oux  Hamus.  of  Ar- 
kansas :  Representative  BfAKoxTram 
Chttbch;  Representative  Jamis  Mvwmay, 
Representative  SiDNrr  Yates,  and  Repre- 
sentative TncoTHT  P.  SHXKHAif.  of  Illi- 
nois: Representative  Jajoes  J.  Delanxt. 
of  New  York:  Representative  DAifizL  J, 
Flood,  of  Pennsylvania:  Representative 
Paxti  F.  Schxnck.  of  Ohio:  Representa- 
tive Philip  J.  PHiLBiif.  of  Massachusetts: 
and  Representative  Chaslis  A.  Wolvxr- 
Toir.  of  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  these  distlngui.shed 
guests,  some  members  of  the  German 
Embassy  were  present  and  two  well- 
known  citizen  soldiers.  MaJ.  Oens.  Julius 
Klein  and  Kenneth  Buchanan.  The 
guest  list  also  Included  Dr.  Horst  Pelck- 
mann,  counselor  of  the  German  Em- 
bassy: David  Oinsburg,  attorney:  and 
Dr.  Helmuth  Wohlthat.  of  Germany. 

Dr.  Pohle  noted  with  pleasure  the  fact 
that  the  napkins  used  at  the  luncheon 
in  his  honor  were  labeled  "Made  in 
Western  Germany."  This  made  him  feel 
"very  much  at  home,"  he  said. 

He  then  said : 

I  have  Just  completed,  as  a  guest  of  your 
State  Department,  a  tour  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  Impressed  with  my  trip 
here  and  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  personal  visits  like  this  between 
our  two  countries.  In  my  capacity  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Sconomlc  Policy  Committee  of  the 
German  Parliament.  I  hope  to  reciprocate 
for  the  fine  hospitality  of  your  great  country 
whenever  American  officials  visit  Germany. 
I  have  been  away  from  my  country  for 
many  weeks,  and  therefore  am  not  up  to 
date  on  recent  activities  within  Its  borders. 
However.  I  can  say  this:  The  Eisenhower- 
Adenauer  philosophy  of  the  united  front 
against  Communist  aggression  will  continue. 
Germany  will  not  turn  her  back  on  NATO 
commitments.  The  coalition  of  the  Aden- 
auer government  is  sufficient  to  withstand 
the  recent  defection.  Germany  will  con- 
tinue as  a  prime  member  of  the  family  of 
fre«  nations  under  the  leadership  of  the 
chancellor. 

We  are  much  encouraged  and  grateful  to 
■ee  that  the  United  States  Congress  la  now 
considering  legislation  which  Vould  restore 
aelzed  private  Gzrman  property.  Private 
property  should  always  be  sacred.  The  Im- 
portance of  the  sanctity  of  private  property 
was  ezemplifled  on  February  20.  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Ssnator  Knowland  who  chided  Ar- 
gentina for  freezing  the  assets  of  American 
and  other  foreign  companies  which  carried 
on  operations  in  Argentina  under  the  former 
government. 

Germany  Is  watching  with  great  interest 
the  final  solution  of  the  unfortunate  matter 
Which  has  resulted  in  the  freezing  of  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  German  prop- 
erty. When  this  problem  is  finally  settled. 
It  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  solidify, 
not  only  economic  and  security  ties  between 
our  two  nations,  but  establish  and  solidify 
good  will  between  them.  Protection  of  pri- 
vate property  and  investment  across  the  seas 
can  stem  once  and  for  all  the  totalitarian 
philosophy  of  government  where  private 
property  and  personal  liberty  means  noth- 
ing. 

Finally,  1  would  like  to  say  a  word  of  en- 
dorsement of  the  proposed  world  Magna 
Carta  to  preserve  sanctity  of  private  prop- 
erty which  was  discussed  at  the  Interna- 
tional Investment  Law  Conference  held  here 
In  Washington.  February  25.  This  Magna 
Carta  was  originally  proposed  by  my  fellow 
countryman.  Hermann  Abs.  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  Germany's  largest 
commercial  bank,  the  Sueddeutscbe  Bank 
A.  G.     Such  a  document  subscribed  to  by 


the  free  nations  of  the  world  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  seciu'lng  the  objectives  of  friend- 
ly International  relations. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
FMr.  Flood  1  inquired  whether  Germany 
is  doing  anything  about  using  more  an- 
thracite coal  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
Dr.  Pohle  replied  they  had  plenty  of 
coke  in  the  steel  mills  of  Germany  and 
hard  coal  was  not  too  much  of  a  prob- 
lem there. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]  inquired  whether  Dr.  Pohle  fa- 
vored legislation  that  \»ould  limit  the 
return  of  German  property  to  $10,000. 
Pohle  replied.  "Yes.  but  that  was  not  the 
final  solution."  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  said  he  was  con- 
cerned about  speculators  that  might  be 
intending  to  cash  in  on  its  recovery  and 
subsequent  increased  valuation.  Dr. 
Pohle  mentioned  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
case  and  emphasized  that  neither  he  nor 
those  he  represents  had  any  personal 
Interest  at  stake  in  the  return  question. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Ciller)  aslced  whether  the  Saar  pleb- 
iscite would  cause  trouble  with  France. 
Dr.  Pohle  replied.  "I  don't  think  so.  I 
don't  know  the  new  developments  in  the 
last  6  weeks.  I  think  we  will  come  to 
an  agreement  that  provides  regular 
transition  in  political  points  between 
the  two  countries  and  in  economics. 
There  are  some  diflBcuIt,  questions,  but 
I  think  we  will  overcome  them." 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr. 
Harris)  asked  how  many  claims  were 
still  outstanding  on  the  German  prop- 
erty situation  and  Mr.  Wohlthat  replied 
that  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  lists 
the  number  at  about  30.000.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris)  re- 
marked that  "we  tried  our  best  to  find 
how  many  valid  claims  there  would  be 
and  we  received  all  kinds  of  varied  in- 
formation and  it  is  dimcult  for  us  to 
find  how  many  valid  claims  there  might 
be."  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris)  said  he  would  like  to  get 
the  exact  number  of  claims  and  the 
amount  of  money  involved. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood)  voiced  concern  about  what 
misrht  happen  in  the  event  Chancellor 
Adenauer  would  not.  for  any  reason,  be 
able  to  continue  to  serve  the  German 
people  and  asked  Dr.  Pohle  if  his  party 
was  prepared  for  that. 

Dr.  Pohle  replied  that  his  party  had 
several  good  men  and  they  could  settle 
on  a  very  able  man  who  could  succeed 
Mr.  Adenauer,  but  he  declined  to  name 
him.  He  said.  "I  think  there  is  a  team. 
That  team  is  able  and  strong  enough  to 
continue  this  policy  and  secure  a  major- 
ity. We  have  a  sure  majority  in  the 
parliament  of  about  50  votes  now."  Dr. 
Pohle  added  that  the  Chancellor  was 
wise  to  appoint  in  the  last  year  a  For- 
eign Minister  who  had  been  a  leader  of 
the  party  for  6  years.  "It  is  good."  he 
said,  "that  the  Chancellor  appointed 
Von  Brentano  to  be  Min:ster  of  Foreign 
Relations.  There  is  no  danger  of  a 
breakdown  and  I  think  our  coalition  will 
stay  together.  I  should  like  to  think 
there  wUl  come  good  elements  from  the 
free  democrats  from  the  split  of  our 
party." 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
disappointed  and  saddened  by  the 
southern  declaration  on  school  desegre- 
gation presented  to  the  House  last  Mon- 
day. 

I  arise  today  because  I  am  one  of  the 
few  Members  of  this  body  who  has 
spoken  out  plainly  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a  reasonable,  moderate  ap- 
proach in  working  out  solutions  to  this 
grave  problem.  Yet  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  who  signed  this  declaration 
that  moderation  is  a  two-way  street,  and 
a  temperate  course  assumes  acceptance 
of  change — and  adjustments  which  will 
permit  headway  to  be  made  now  toward 
our  ultimate  goal. 

In  all  fairness,  this  statement  cannot 
be  classifled  as  a  moderate  one.  It 
makes  no  mention  of  change,  or  of  a 
transition  period.  In  essence,  it  Is  a  call 
to  resistance  which  can  only  harm  the 
cause  of  moderation  and  lend  new  and 
powerful  support  to  the  diehard's  and 
bitter-ender's  who  oppose  any  changes, 
gradual  or  otherwise.  It  was  discourag- 
ing to  see  Members  of  Congress  throw 
their  enormous  prestige  behind  the  Im- 
moderatcs  who  resist  any  forward  move- 
ment. 

What  really  disturbs  me  Is  that  I  find 
no  element  of  gradualism  In  the  procla- 
mation. This  surprijes  me,  for  already 
school  districts  in  many  States  repre- 
sented by  signers  of  this  statement  are 
either  planning  or  carrying  out  integra- 
tion programs. 

I  am  a  moderate  because  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  has  adopted  principles  of 
moderation.  I  am  a  gradualist  because 
I  believe  we  have  learned  that  in  any 
democracy  social  changM  can  oiUjr  be 
brought  about  by  progressive  steps 
which  fully  take  into  account  the  hard 
facts  involved  in  altering  fixed  habits 
and  mores. 

Unless  we  adopt  the  argument  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  really  not  supreme 
under  the  Constitution,  there  is  one 
honorable  and  patriotic  course  open  to 
those  who  are  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of 
our  highest  tribunal.  Under  our  con-  " 
stitutional  system  the  only  ultimate  ap- 
peal from  the  Supreme  Court  is  by  resort 
to  the  procedures  provided  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  Certainly,  our  coUeagues 
should  have  their  day  in  court  if  they 
wish  to  present  forthwith  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  a  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  set  forth  in  their  declaration. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  mod- 
erate cause  will  fail  unless  there  are 
signs  of  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
southern  leadership  in  the  Congress.  I 
urge  our  friends  to  reconsider  and  re- 
state their  position  In  terms  which  will 
give  new  hope  for  an  orderly,  democratic 
solution  of  this  great  problem. 
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THE  ROLE  OP  THE  TOWNSEND 
PLAN 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FTiOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  man's  hos- 
tility to  the  teachings  of  history  alone, 
in  my  judgment,  stands  in  the  path  to 
a  proper  understanding  in  high  places 
of  the  great  role  the  Townsend  plan  can 
serve  in  the  improvement  of  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world.  Today  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Townsend  plan.  Op- 
position to  it  is  predicated  on  detail, 
on  execution,  and  on  its  scope  and  sweep. 
The  Townsend  plan  merely  recommends 
on  the  basis  of  provable  economic  arith- 
metic that  Americans  achieve  financial 
sufficiency  and  independence  as  tlie  final 
economic  result  of  life. 

The  acceptance  of  this  abstract  idea 
in  the  life  of  our  own  country  has  al- 
ready provided  us  with  a  system  we  call 
social  security  or  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance.  I  would  no  more  attack  this 
system  as  such  than  I  would  decline  a 
slice  of  bread  to  the  needy  because  the 
more  desirable  whole  loaf  had  been  de- 
nied them.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
social  security  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  it  would  be  idle  to  insist  that  social 
security  is  anything  more  than  token 
old-age  insurance.  It  would  be  idle  to 
argue  that  social  security — in  its  present 
status — does  not  serve  for  manj'  as  an 
obstruction  to  the  bolder  and  more  dy- 
namic attack  on  the  economic  limita- 
tions of  our  society  envisioned  by  the 
Townsend  plan. 

For  what  it  all  adds  up  to  is  that  the 
Townsend  plan  proposes  to  do  whole  hog 
what  the  social  security  we  now  have 
does  only  piecemeal.  The  principle  is 
identical.  The  only  progress  we  can 
be  said  to  have  made  is  to  win  approval 
for  the  idea  that  poverty  under  our  cap- 
italist scheme  of  economics  need  not  be 
mandatory.  It  took  thouj^ands  of  years 
or  human  degradation  before  man  shook 
cfT  the  ugly  superstition  that  hunger, 
t>eggary,  humiliation,  and  the  defeat  of 
human  dignity  are  indispensable  to  or- 
ganized society. 

Well,  now  we  have  shaken  it  off  like 
the  untidy  sackcloth  that  it  is. 

But  man  is  still  hostile  to  the  teach- 
ings of  history.  While  he  concedes  that 
something  can  be  done  al>out  it — and  in 
fact  he  has  to  a  pitiful  degree  done  it — 
he  still  hesitates  to  bring  the  job  up  to 
perfection,  to  fulfillment,  to  complete- 
ness. 

And  that  is  why  in  principle  I  speak 
for  the  Townsend  plan.  I  am  not  sure 
of  all  its  implications.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  speak  like  an  actu- 
arial expert.  I  cannot  inject  myself 
into  the  mathematics  of  this  Nation's 
economic  status  in  relation  to  the  elderly 
segment  of  the  population.  That,  I  un- 
derstand, is  a  study  in  itself.  But  when 
you  speak,  as  President  Elsenhower 
does,   of   a  nation  with  a   $400 -billion 


economy,  I  Insist  that  this  Nation  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  the  great  principles 
tha    underlie  the  Touiisend  plan. 

We  know  that  the  population  aged  65 
and  over  increased  17  percent  from  1947 
through  1952.  But,  by  contrast,  their 
share  of  total  personal  income  increased 
from  7  percent  in  1947  to  only  8  percent 
in  1952.  That  kind  of  disparity,  it  is 
patent,  does  not  square  with  what  we 
must  consider  as  economic  Justice.  Nor 
should  it  be  said  that  the  Townsend  plan 
is  merely  a  device  for  setting  apart  tL 
portion  of  the  Nation's  population  and 
pampering  it.  On  the  contrary,  ttie 
Townsend  plan  is  determined  to  employ 
this  group  of  our  society  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  groups  economically, 
using  this  group  only  because  In  the 
light  of  logic  and  the  facts  of  life  it 
lends  Itself  best  to  the  idea  of  our  social 
betterment  under  this  scheme.  The 
sponsors  of  the  Townsend  plan  believe 
It  will  solve  the  problem  of  surpluses 
and  that  it  will  amplify  buying  power 
and  enable  our  economy  prosp>erously 
to  keep  abreast  of  our  ever -expanding 
power  to  produce. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  to 
reappraise  the  basic  ideas  behind  the 
Townsend  plan  and  give  them  the  hear- 
ing— and  the  action — justified  by  their 
soundness  and  the  Nation's  need. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  provides  for 
an  amendment  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amend- 
ed. The  amendment  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  method  of  eliminating  certain 
difflculties  which  have  arisen  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Public  Law  626,  83d  Con- 
gress, 2d  session — subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended — and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  Public  Law  626.  Represent- 
ative Wolverton  of  New  Jersey,  has  in- 
troduced an  identical  bill,  and  has  au- 
thorized me  to  state  that  he  Joins  in 
these  remarks. 

The  Office  of  Alien  Property  has  vested 
large  amounts  of  heirless  property. 
These  properties  or  assets  belonged 
originally  to  f)ersons  who  were  nominally 
enemy  nationals;  that  is,  who  were  born 
or  resident  in  countries  like  Germany 
or  Japan,  but  who  were  in  fact  perse- 
cuted on  grounds  of  race,  religion  or 
political  belief.  Such  persons,  had  they 
been  alive,  would  have  been  eligible,  un- 
der an  amendment  to  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  adopted  by  the  Congress 
in  1946,  to  obtain  return  of  their  property 
from  the  Custodian.  In  a  great  many 
cases,  however,  because  of  the  Nazi  ex- 
termination program,  neither  the  in- 
dividual owner  of  the  property  in  the 
United  States  nor  any  of  his  heirs  sur- 
vived. 


Public  Law  626  was  addressed  to  this 
situation.  It  established  a  procedure 
imder  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  designate  a  successor  or- 
ganization which  could  succeed  to  the 
title  claims  of  this  category  of  persecutee, 
could  process  them,  obtain  return  of  the 
property  or  its  proceeds,  and  use  the 
property,  under  stringent  safeguards  set 
by  the  Congress,  for  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  needy  persecutees  now 
resident  in  the  United  Swites.  It  estab- 
lishes the  policy  that  the  proceeds  of 
heirless  assets,  in  an  amotmt  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3  million,  should  be  used  for  this 
humanitarian  purpose. 

In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
Public  Law  626  had  strong  bipartisan 
support.  It  was  passed  by  the  83d  Con- 
gress, and  signed  by  the  President.  In 
January  1955,  the  President  designated 
a  successor  organization  under  the  law. 

The  designated  organization — the 
Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Organiza- 
tion— has  undertaken  the  enormous  task 
of  filing  and  evaluating  these  claims.  In 
this  task  it  has  had  the  assistance  of  the 
appropriate  Government  agency.  Sev- 
eral facts  have  appeared  in  the  process 
of  carrying  out  this  task. 

The  first  is  that  there  are  a  vast  num- 
ber of  claims.  In  fact,  even  after  strin- 
gent reduction  of  the  number  of  claims, 
there  still  are  on  file  with  the  Office  of 
Alien  Property  some  7,400  such  claims. 

Secondly,  it  appears  that  very  sub- 
stantial amoimts  of  money  are  involved. 
Althought  Public  Law  626  imposed  a 
ceiling  of  $3  million  on  the  amount  which 
could  be  returned  to  the  successor  or- 
ganization, the  preliminary  surveys  in- 
dicate a  total,  in  the  claims  which  have 
been  filed,  and  as  to  which  there  are  no 
adverse  title  or  debt  claims,  of  upward 
of  $10  million. 

Thirdly,  it  is  clear  that  not  all  of  the 
$10  million  is  heirless  property.  Claims 
necessarily  had  to  be  filed  on  the  basis 
of  information  and  belief  and  of  such 
legal  records  as  were  available.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  claims,  per- 
haps in  the  neighborhood  of  50  percent, 
would  ultimately  have  to  be  withdrawn 
if  each  claim  were  to  be  individually 
processed.  But.  it  is  clear  that  produc- 
ing proofs  on  each  and  every  one  of 
these  thousands  of  claims  is  an  almost 
impossible  task.  Records,  particularly 
records  pertaining  to  persecutees,  have 
been  almost  totally  destroyed  in  Ger- 
many during  the  course  of  the  war. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  respect 
to  records  pertaining  to  properties  held 
abroad,  since  to  have  such  properties 
abroad  was  illegal  under  the  Nazi  laws. 
Again,  the  penalties  for  having  such 
properties  were  especially  severe- where 
persecutees  were  concerned.  Thus,  the 
physical  task  of  documenting  each  of 
these  thousands  of  claims  is  of  insuper- 
able size.  It  would  require  tremendous 
expenditures  of  administrative  funds  by 
the  successor  organization — which,  un- 
der Public  Law  626.  is  prohibited  from 
using  any  of  the  proceeds  which  it 
derives  utKier  that  law  for  administra- 
tive costs.  It  would  also  require  tre- 
mendous expenditure  of  time  and  serv- 
ices on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Alien  Property,  which  would  result  in 
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heavy  costs  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Nothing  would  be  gained  by  goin? 
through  this  laborious  process  in  this 
special  situation.  Even  apart  from  the 
difflculty  of  finding  proofs  and  the  cost 
of  administration,  the  end  result  of  pro- 
ceeding case  by  case  would  be  Intolerable 
delay.  Years  and  years  would  be  re- 
quired before  the  program  is  finished — 
In  the  meanwhile  needy  persecutees 
would  remain  without  the  benefit  of 
those  funds  which  the  Congress  has  de- 
clared should  be  used  for  their  benefit. 

Representative  WoLvciiToif  and  I  are 
therefore  introducing  Identical  bills  in 
the  House.  These  bills  are  brief  and  to 
the  point.  They  authorize  and  direct 
the  making  of  a  bulk  settlement  of  these 
heirless  property  claims.  Such  a  settle- 
ment Is  supported  by  ample  precedent, 
as.  for  example,  in  connection  with  sim- 
ilar heirless  property  claims  In  the  Amer- 
ican son*  of  Germany  and  in  Berlin. 
The  bills  preserve  the  $3  million  cell- 
ing which  was  established  under  Public 
Law  636  and  also  establishes  a  $3  mil- 
lion mlnlmtun.  They  require  that  de- 
termination of  the  exact  amount  be- 
tween these  two  figures  shall  be  made 
not  more  than  6  months  after  this  bill 
•h«U  boeome  law,  and  they  provide  for 
payment  of  this  amount  out  of  funds 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian,  which  are  more  than  ample 
at  present  to  meet  even  the  maximum 
which  would  thus  be  authorized. 

These  bills,  in  our  opinion,  are  In  the 
Interest  of  the  surviving  persecutees 
who  are  now  resident  In  the  United 
States  and  who  are  in  need,  and  in  the 
Intereet  of  the  UnlUd  States  itself. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Offlce  of 
Alien  Property  has  recently  undertaken 
a  survey  of  the  claims  filed  relating  to 
heirless  property.    The  result  of  thU 
preliminary  survey,  which,  as  X  under- 
stand it.  has  thus  far  covered  only  a 
certain  number  of  the  accounts,  would 
seem  to  be  materially  to  reduce  the 
number  and  the  amount  of  claims  which 
can   properly   be  classlhed   as  heirless 
property  claims.     It   may   well,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter at  such  time  as  further  material  is 
available  and.  in  the  course  of  such  hear- 
ings as  may  be  held  on  the  bills  now  be- 
ing Introduced,  to  look  Into  the  statis- 
tical picture  as  it  then  exists.    Since  it 
la  my  understanding  that  the  compila- 
tion so  far  done  by  the  OfSce  of  Alien 
Property  Is  at  best  Incomplete,  and  since 
the  results  of  the  work  done  by  that 
Offlce  will  need  careful  examination,  the 
bills   which  Representative  Wolvirton 
and  I  ^re  now  introducing  should  receive 
prompt    attention    even    though    they 
may  require  some  modification  at  a  later 
date.     Even  with  substantially  reduced 
numbers   of   claims,   the   amoxmt   out- 
standing will  be  sufficient  so  that  a  set- 
tlement of  these  claims  in  bulk  is  essen- 
tial.   Moreover,  delays  in  actual  imple- 
mentation of  the  purposes  of  Public  Law 
626— in  getting  relief  funds  actually  to 
work   for   the   intended   beneficiaries — 
have  been  so  substantial  that  no  further 
delay  should  be  tolerated. 


ABUSES  IN  AUTOMOBILE 
MARKETING 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  presented  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress  investigating  the 
abuses  in  automobile  marketing — the 
Monroney  committee.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  In  our  economy 
today  and  I  would  like  to  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  collea^'ues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Last  year  the 
Independent  automobile  retailers  broke 
all  existing  records  in  the  number  of 
automobiles  sold  to  the  American  public. 
Yet.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  number 
of  autos  sold  the  dealer,  barely  made 
enough  profit  on  his  salM  to  cover  his 
expenses.  I  am  informtrd  that  a  mere  1.7 
percent  of  the  dealers  total  new  car  sales 
was  left  over  as  personal  Income  to  the 
man  who  has  Invested  his  money  In  this 
vital  distribution  business.  The  inde- 
pendent auto  dealer  Is  caught  in  a  price 
squeeie  which  equals  anything  the  farm- 
ers in  this  country  have  ever  known. 

The  basic  cause  of  this  price  squeete 
Is  the  simple  fact  that  the  big  automo* 
bile  manufacturers  have  been  instsunily 
producing  more  ears  th.in  the  public  can 
buy  at  a  fair  price  to  the  retailer.  The 
big  automotive  corporations  have  forced 
their  excess  stock  on  the  dealer  and  he 
has  had  to  suffer  the  losses.  The  con- 
tractual relationship  between  the  small- 
business  man  and  the  ulant  automotive 
corporations  Is  little  more  than  one  of 
Indentured  servant  arid  master.  The 
dealer  has  had  to  take  cars  he  could  not 
sell  by  ethical  merchandising.  This 
means  that  the  public  suffers  because 
of  the  resultant  "bootlegs ing,"  false  ad- 
vertising and  inadequate  servicing. 

Individually  the  automobile  dealers 
are  helpless  in  this  production  and  pric- 
ing tug  of  war.  They  have  been  forced 
to  combine  in  the  NAOA  to  resist  the 
unfair  pressure  of  the  fat  cat  producers 
who  think  only  of  their  own  immediate 
profit.  Still,  if  basic  reforms  and  pro- 
tection for  the  dealer  and  public  are  to 
result  they  will  need  the  help  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  do  not  want  to  add  another  indus- 
try to  the  long  list  of  the  regulated.  We 
will  not  add  another  industry  to  that 
growing  list  because  I  firmly  believe  the 
auto  industry  can  regulate  itself.  It 
will,  however,  need  the  assistance  of 
Congress  in  laying  down  certain  ground 
rules  to  equalize  the  relations  between 
producers  and  distributors,  prohibit 
phony  freight  charges  to  the  public, 
prohibit  the  insidious  bootlegging  of  ex- 
cess  stock,  and  clarify  the  service  obli- 
gations of  certain  dealers. 

Most  of  these  provisions  are  currently 
before  Congress  in  the  form  of  bills.  I 
am  for  these  bills  and  will  do  everything 
In  my  power  to  see  that  these  hard 
working  small-business  men  get  the  nec- 


essary protection  which  will  permit 
them  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 
They  deserve  our  wholehearted  support 
in  their  struggle  to  maintain  the  free 
competitive  economy  which  has  made 
this  country  the  greatest  on  earth. 


POST  OFFICES 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day  I  receive  complaints  from  my  dis- 
trict about  the  closing  of  our  little  post 
offices.  I  always  tell  our  people  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration. Now.  I  read  some  weeks 
ago  that  the  Pont  Office  Department  had 
closed  3,000  of  these  little  post  offices  at 
a  saving  of  $4  million.  I  submit  such 
a  small  saving  in  the  light  of  the  annual 
deficit  of  half  a  billion  dollars  the  Poet 
Office  Department  have,  is  not  conclu- 
sive proof  to  me  that  our  little  post  of- 
fices should  continue  to  be  cloeed.  And. 
Z  make  this  plea  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side:  If  you  have  any  al- 
lotments for  little  post  offices,  pleaso 
snvp  some  for  the  ConurrMman  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  DUtriet  of  Florida. 
X  do  not  want  any  of  my  little  post  offices 
closed.  I  see  no  rhyme  or  reason  In  this 
continued  effort  to  take  a  service  away 
from  thousands  of  our  people  who  get 
nothing  else  from  the  Federsl  Govern- 
ment except  their  mall  through  our  Uttlo 
post  offices  or  rural  routes.  So,  please. 
If  you  have  an  allotment,  give  me  a  post 
offlce  or  two. 

Mr  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ilr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  om  sorry  that  my 
good  friend,  the  dlstinguUhed  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  was  not  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  in 
favor  of  these  actions  by  the  Post  Offlce 
Department  of  the  United  States.  They 
involve  better  service  at  a  lesser  cost. 

Mr.  M.\TTHEWS  I  want  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  never  ap- 
proved it  then,  and  he  still  does  not. 


NECESSITIES  INSTEAD  OF  MONEY 
FOK  LEGATEES  IN  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
KCassachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  the  Communists  are  using 
every  weapon,  including  money,  to  con- 
fuse, divide,  weaken,  and  defeat  the 
United  SUtes. 
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Unwittingly,  as  we  follow  old  prece- 
dents that  were  valid  before  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  found  ways  to  turn  our 
own  habits  against  us.  we  sometimes  as- 
sist in  our  own  undoing. 

Ever  since  the  first  emigrant  came  to 
this  country,  we  have  sent  money  and 
of  our  earnings  to  help  less  fortunate 
relatives  or  friends  abroad.  This 
thoughtfulness  was  both  humanitarian 
and  constructive,  and  helped  to  iM-omote 
International  good  wilL 

That  is.  until  the  Communists,  who 
specialize  in  t>etrayal  and  subversion, 
took  over  a  number  of  countries. 

In  many  cases,  we  have  failed  to  take 
counteraction  against  this  dangerous 
reality. 

Take  the  matter  of  legacies. 

Well-meaning  people  in  this  country 
often  leave  shares  of  their  estates  to 
relatives  or  friends  abroad,  not  realizing 
that  Communist  Governments  will  in- 
tercept most  of  the  money  intended  for 
the  beneficiaries,  and  employ  it  as  part 
of  the  Communist  campaign  of  world 
conquest. 

By  a  typical  Communist  twist,  double 
harm  is  done.  The  legatee  is  robbed  of 
his  Inheritance,  and  the  loot  is  used  In 
economic  warfare  against  the  eotmtry 
where  the  benefaction  originated. 

Z  believe  that  we  should  amerd  the 
laws  governing  payment  of  legacies  to 
people  In  Communist  countries,  In  order 
to  prevent  those  unfriendly  governments 
from  seizing  money  sent  from  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  using  It  against  us. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  under  the  circumstances, 
to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  legator,  and. 
Insofar  as  we  are  able  to  Insure  jiutice 
In  such  cases,  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  the  legatee  receives  what  Is  his 
due. 

This  can  be  done  by  legally  requiring 
that  money  bequeathed  In  the  legacy,  be 
converted  Into  necessities  of  life,  of  cor- 
responding value,  if  the  court  so  orders. 

With  the  added  precaution,  that  any 
recognized  public  or  private  agency — 
United  States  Consular  Service.  Red 
Cross,  or  various  religious  organizations, 
and  so  forth — so  authorized,  shall  super- 
vise shipment  and  distribution  of  such 
necessities  to  make  certain  that  they 
reach  the  hands  of  those  designated  as 
beneficiaries  who  happen  to  reside  in 
unfriendly  Communist  countries. 

Our  purpose  is  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  individuals  concerned,  without 
abetting,  even  indirectly,  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

Much  as  they  might  protest,  or  at- 
tempt to  distort  our  motives  through 
propaganda.  I  believe  that  the  Commu- 
nists would  prefer  to  have  food  and 
clothing  and  necessities  of  life  coming 
into  their  countries  in  the  form  of  be- 
quests, rather  than  have  us  cut  off  such 
bequests  completely. 

There  are  so  many  people  in  Poland, 
and  Lithuania,  and  Czechoslovakia,  and 
other  Communist-controlled  countries 
who  look  to  their  kinfolk  in  the  United 
States  for  help. 

The  best  we  can  do  for  them  through 
bequests  is  to  provide  them  with  the 


necessiUes  of  life,  actually  delivered  to 
them. 

The  legislation.  I  recommend,  wotild 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  legators,  while 
eliminating  the  diversion  of  such  lega- 
cies by  Communist  Governments  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 


THE  SEGREGATION  ISSUE 

Mr.  BURDICK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  two  critical  periods  in  our  his- 
tory. The  first  was  graphically  de- 
scribed by  the  great  historian.  John 
Flsk.  The  period  referred  to  was  those 
years  between  1783  and  1780. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  in  the  American 
Revolution  was  signed  In  1783,  and  from 
there  on  to  the  inauguration  of  George 
Washington  as  President  there  was  no 
central  government,  except  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  holding  the  Colonies 
together  more  by  sentiment  than  by  law. 

During  this  period  John  Hanson  of 
Maryland  was  President  of  the  Congress 
and  signed  executive  papers,  such  as 
they  were,  John  Hanson  is  referred  to 
as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  in  the  limited  way,  he  was, 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  we  should 
have  a  stronger  national  govenmient. 
with  powers  to  tax  and  raise  an  army, 
which  the  old  government  did  not  have. 
When  the  Constitutional  Convention 
met  at  Philadelphia  In  1787  there  was. 
at  first,  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
except  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. The  debates  developed  the 
proposition  that  it  was  easier  to  build 
a  new  Constitution  than  to  amend  the 
old  one.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings this  present  Government  was 
bom. 

The  first  Congress  met  in  New  York 
in  1789.  George  Washington  was  inau- 
gurated as  President  and  the  ship  of 
state  started  on  its  course,  but  this 
period  from  1783  to  1789  could  well  be 
called  the  crucial  period. 

The  second  critical  period  covered  the 
period  from  1789  to  1865.  in  which  the 
War  between  the  States  was  fought. 
The  question  of  State  rights  was  the 
issue  on  which  the  people  were  fast 
separating  into  two  classes,  namely, 
those  who  favored  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment and  those  who  maintained  that 
those  rights  of  States  which  had  not 
been  directly  surrendered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  reserved  to  the 
States,  or  to  the  people.  Slavery  was  a 
subject  that  brought  out  these  two  views. 

During  the  period  from  1845  to  1861 
attempts  were  made  on  both  sides  to 
come  to  some  understanding  al>out  this 
clash  between  States  rights  and  Fed- 
eral rights,  but  as  this  debate  proceeded. 
the  question  became  more  acute  and  less 
possible  of  amicable  settlement.  Hot 
tempers  exploded  in  the  Congress  on 


both  sides,  and  an  amiable  understand- 
ing became  impossible. 

To  add  fuel  to  the  flames  of  this  con- 
test, the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  handed 
down  from  the  Supreme  Court,  headed 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney  of  Maryland, 
which  upheld  State  rights  in  the  mat- 
ter of  slaves. 

Another  faggot  was  added  to  the  fire 
by  the  publication  of  the  book  entitled 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  written  by  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  sister  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  the  great  antlslavery  advocate 
of  the  North.  At  this  juncture  there 
was  no  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy,  and  the  War 
Between  the  States  engulfed  the  North 
and  the  South.  Here  we  presented  to 
the  world  a  demonstration  of  how  our 
heralded  democracy  was  in  the  process 
of  destroying  itself.  This  clash  ended 
when  liCe  surrendered. 

This  was  indeed  a  critical  period  in 
our  history.  The  unfortunate  result  of 
this  contest  was  that  while  slavery  was 
abolished,  the  question  of  what  are  SUto 
rights  and  what  are  Federal  rights  wag 
not  settled. 

We  are  now  Uvlnc  In  a  period  just  • 
century  later,  and  following  the  course 
of  history,  this  era  now  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  that  period  preceding  the  War 
Between  the  States,  Can  it  be  that  we 
are  to  have  another  critical  period  In 
this  hUtory  of  the  United  States? 

Since  the  end  of  the  second  critical 
period  many  acts  of  Congress  and  many 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
gradually  but  surely  granted  powers  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  therefore 
ignored  in  proportion,  the  sovereign 
rights  of  States, 

Our  many  wars  have  been  strongly  in 
contravention  of  State  rights.  When  in 
actual  war  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
which  is  empowered  by  the  Constitution 
to  defend  this  country,  ignores  practi- 
cally all  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Property 
can  be  taken  without  due  process  of  law; 
free  speech  can  be  denied;  a  free  press 
can  be  muzzled;  State  militias  can  be 
drafted  into  the  service,  and  every  citi- 
zen, no  matter  where  he  Is.  can  be 
drafted  for  foreign  service  without  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress.  The 
President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, can  enter  into  treaties  that  the  peo- 
ple know  nothing  about  and  have  not 
approved.  Relief  granted  in  times  of 
distress  always  has  a  string  attached  to 
it  in  provisions  that  such  relief  shall  be 
handled  by  Federal  officers  within  the 
States.  Federal  support  to  education 
has  a  Federal  string  attached  to  it.  The 
Federal  courts  take  jiirisdiction  of 
crimes  such  as  are  committed  by  Indians 
on  Indian  Reservations,  the  crime  of 
transporting  stolen  goods  from  one  State 
to  another;  the  transportation  of  women 
from  one  State  to  another  for  immoral 
purposes;  crimes  committed  on  Govern- 
ment property  within  a  State;  the  un- 
controlled condemnation  of  land  for 
military  purposes  and  for  the  erection 
of  dams;  the  investigation  of  election 
frauds  committed  wholly  within  State 
lines;  the  passage  of  mental  and  public 
health  laws.  All  these  have  gradually 
built  up  a  stronger  Federal  authority. 
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•ml  8ubin«rged  State  laws  to  the  extent 
that  It  can  weU  be  said  that  the  tend* 
eacy  Is  to  more  and  more  Ignore  the 
States  In  the  Interest  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment 

At  this  period  right  now.  the  Supreme 
Court  has  handed  down  an  opinion  that 
segregation  laws  of  the  States  shall  sTir- 
render  to  the  will  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Without  dlacusaing  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  this  decision,  it  certainly 
la  true  that  this  decision  has  engendered 
the  same  feeling  in  the  South  that  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  did  in  the  North. 
I  think  it  Just  to  say  that  the  Negro 
race  has  made  great  advancement  since 
its  liberation,  and  in  the  Deep  South  the 
Negro  is  making  strides  that  a  few  short 
years  ago  was  thought  impossible. 

The  cunmon  practice  of  lynching  in 
the  South  has  greatly  lessened  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  force  of  public  oDinion.  This 
public  opinion  has  not  all  come  from 
the  North.  If  we  do  not  move  too  fast, 
and  proceed  without  hsrsteria,  the  seg- 
regation question  can  be  ironed  out  with- 
out frenzied  opposition  to  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion.  In  the  opinion  itself,  the 
time  element  is  outlined,  indicating  that 
the  Supreme  Court  itself  did  not  con- 
template that  segregation  should  be  ac- 
complished overnight. 

The  segregation  question  might  well 
be  the  cause  of  starting  another  contest 
between  the  North  and  South  and,  with 
our  history  before  us,  and  knowing  that 
hotheads,  both  North  and  South,  con- 
tributed to  that  disastrous  conflict  in 
1861,  we  should  avoid  that  course  now. 

This  is  the  most  critical  period  of  all 
that  have  preceded  it.  Here  we  are,  still 
fighting  a  cold  war.  where  this  Nation 
should  not  be  divided,  and  we  should 
bend  every  effort  to  remain  united.  The 
Communists  will  take  advanage  of  this 
troublesome  question  that  has  arisen, 
and  will  pour  oil  on  the  flames  of  dis- 
sension. This  situation  requires  re- 
straint In  every  direction.  The  Negroes 
themselves  should  exercise  restraint  and 
when  they  know  and  can  see  the  rapid 
advance  of  their  race  they  will  not  wish 
to  be  a  party  to  stirring  up  a  contest 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  In 
time,  there  will  be  no  question  about 
their  receiving  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges that  any  other  class  of  citizens  en- 
joys under  our  Constitution.  Much  of 
the  trouble  about  segregation  will  be 
Ironed  out  by  the  South  itself,  but  doing 
a  thing  voluntarily  and  being  forced  to 
do  it  by  the  power  of  government  are 
two  entirely  different  things.  Speedy 
action  does  not  conform  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  is  it  a  wise 
policy. 

POSTAGE  STAMP  IN  HONOR  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FARMER 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ifr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Postmaster  General  to  issue  a 


postage  stamp  in  honor  ol  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Our  Nation  has  frequently  used  its 
postage  stamps  to  honor  and  pay  tribute 
to  a  multitude  of  events  and  persons. 
Meanwhile,  the  American  fanner  has 
continued  in  his  steady  fashion  to  plant, 
cultivate,  harvest,  and  market  the  food 
America's  millions  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  many 
farmers  and  have  lived  and  worked  with 
them.  With  hardiness  and  rugged  de- 
termination, generations  of  farmers 
cleared  the  wilderness  of  this  continent 
and  prepared  new  fields  to  provide  food 
for  their  families  and  their  neighbors. 
From  this  humble  beginning,  the  im- 
portance of  the  farmer's  role  has  In- 
creased steadily  throughout  our  history 
as  he  produced  in  ever-greater  abun- 
dance the  food  and  fiber  necessary  to 
support  our  expandinc  industries  and  the 
vast  numbers  of  our  growing  population 
concentrated  in  our  urban  areas. 

Busy  as  oxir  early  farmers  were  in 
building  their  homes  on  the  frontier 
and  establishing  the  fertility  of  our 
fields  and,  badly  as  they  needed  the  as- 
sistance of  each  member  of  their  fam- 
ilies, they  insisted  that  their  children 
receive  an  education  in  schools  which 
they  provided  through  their  own  labor. 
From  these  rude  classrooms,  the  states- 
men of  our  new  Nation  came.  Busy  as 
they  were,  they  set  aside  1  day  of  rest 
to  worship  in  one  of  the  country 
churches  which  symbolized  their  reli- 
gious faiths.  This  deep  spiritual  con- 
viction has  guided  our  Nation  through 
its  darkest  days  of  crisis  and  peril. 

It  was  the  farmer's  faith  and  his  be- 
lief in  freedom  which  stiffened  his  de- 
termination to  assist  his  neighbors  in 
their  stand  at  Lexington.  It  was  his 
clear  and  reflective  mind  that  heli^d 
formulate  the  bold  new  concepts  of  our 
infant  Nation  which  produced  our  Con- 
stitution— that  document  which  made  a 
reality  of  man's  struggle  for  individual 
dignity  and  freedom. 

The  American  farmer  has  remem- 
bered the  meaning  of  that  document 
and  earnestly  believes  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  it  guarantees.  In  no 
segment  of  our  population  does  the  fire 
of  freedom  bum  more  fiercely  nor  are 
the  aspirations  of  liberty  more  appreci- 
ated than  by  our  farmers.  This  pioneer, 
this  rail-splitter,  this  homespun,  reli- 
gious, hardworking  man.  whose  children 
have  gone  forth  to  serve  on  the  battle- 
flelds,  in  the  lalwratory.  and  the  fac- 
tory, ever  keeping  our  Nation  strong, 
should  receive  the  recognition  which 
other  groups  of  our  population  have 
been  accorded  through  the  issuance  of 
a  special  stamp. 


LACK  OF  RAILWAY  FREIGHT  CARS 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  am 
sure  that  the  Members  of  the  House  do 


not  realize  the  real  and  present  danger 
to  the  economy  of  our  country  because  of 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  rail- 
way freight  cars  necessary  to  move  the 
products  of  our  farms,  factories,  forests, 
and  mines  on  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States. 

We  do  know  that  last  year  during  the 
summer  and  fall  months  a  nationwide 
car  shortage  was  experienced  which  did 
severe  damage.  Since  a  crisis  of  that 
kind  had  not  been  experienced  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  think  It  may  have  been  gen- 
erally assumed  that  1955  was  an  excep- 
tional year  and  that,  all  in  all.  things 
were  not  so  bad  and  that  it  might  not 
happen  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  happened  last  year 
was  Just  a  preview  of  what  inevitably 
must  occur  asain  this  year  and  in  future 
years  until  the  present  adverse  car  situ- 
ation is  corrected. 

Let  me  present  a  few  figures:  In  1935. 
the  nimiber  of  freight  cars  on  the  class  A 
railroads  was  2,000.000.  By  1954  that 
number  dropped  to  1.735,000.  At  the 
first  of  this  year  the  total  number  of  cars 
on  the  lines  is  1,694.000.  Meanwnile,  our 
annual  gross-product  figure  has  touched 
the  $4  billion  mark,  and  8  percent  more 
cars  are  being  loaded  now  than  at  this 
same  period  last  year. 

In  1955.  37.509  new  and  rebuilt  cars 
were  installed  on  the  railroads.  In  that 
same  year  73,491  cars  were  Junked.  In 
other  words,  the  number  of  available 
freight  cars  is  t>eing  sharply  reduced  at 
the  same  time  the  need  for  more  cars  Is 
sharply  increasing. 

The  car  shortage  for  this  year.  1958, 
has  already  begun.  The  net  shortage  re- 
ported by  the  Car  Service  Section  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  week  of  February  25  of  this  year  was 
2.174  cars. 

Obviously,  the  solution  of  this  problem 
lies  with  the  railroads  themselves.  But 
as  of  this  moment  the  railroads  have  not 
met  and  are  not  meeting  their  responsi- 
bility. The  result  of  their  failure  can  be 
disastrous.  Their  policy  is  tragically 
one  of  too  little  and  too  late. 

Last  year  the  railroads  did  order  147,- 
320  freight  cars  and  now  they  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  delivery  of  those  cars. 
If  the  entire  147,320  cars  could  be  de- 
livered within  the  next  6  months,  the 
situation  would  be  relieved.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  delivery  of  new  cars  is 
averaging  only  4.000  a  month,  while  at 
the  same  time  8,000  cars  per  month  are 
being  junked. 

The  picture  becomes  even  blacker 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  all-time 
record  of  car  production  which  occurred 
during  World  War  n  was  only  a  little 
more  than  10.000  cars  a  month. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  possibility 
of  relieving  the  situation  for  this  year,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  and  that  is  to  ob- 
tain maximum  efficiency  from  the 
present  inadequate  supply  of  cars.  The 
railroads  themselves  have  made  mar- 
velous strides  toward  greater  efficiency 
In  freight  handling,  but  there  are  stni 
many  abtises.  As  I  see  it.  the  appropriate 
action  for  Congress  to  take  toward  re- 
lieving this  situation  and  toward  meet- 
ing what  Is  inevitably  twvnd  to  be  an 
emergency  is  to  pass  legislation  which 
can    direct    the    Interstate    Commerce 
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Commission,  at  least  partially,  to  elimi- 
nate the  abuses. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
at  least  suggests  several  steps  the  ICC 
can  take  to  speed  up  the  movement  of 
freight  cars. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  provides  the 
Commission  with  authority,  under 
emcrRency  conditions:  First,  to  levy  a 
penalty  against  a  railroad  for  failing  to 
supply  a  shipper  with  a  car  within  a 
reasonable  time;  second,  my  bill  gives  the 
Commission  the  authority  to  levy  a  pen- 
alty against  any  shipper,  including  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  who 
holds  and  uses  a  freight  car  for  storage 
purposes:  third,  my  bill  gives  the  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  prescril)e  the 
routing  of  traffic  in  such  maimer  as  to 
insure  the  minimum  per  diem  use  of  a 
car  from  the  shipper  to  its  destination; 
and  fourth,  the  bill  gives  the  Commis- 
sion the  authority  to  levy  a  penalty  per 
diem  against  any  railroad  which  is  un- 
reasonably holding  on  its  Unes  cars 
owned  by  another  railroad. 

Admittedly,  these  provisions  place 
drastic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  but  a  crisis 
such  as  we  inevitably  face  would  t^eem  to 
require  the  application  of  drastic  reme- 
dies. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  give  early 
attention  to  this  bill  and  the  problem  it 
seeks  to  solve.  That  great  committee 
with  its  professional  staff  may  have  bet- 
ter ideas  to  incorporate  into  law.  My 
only  hope  is  that  something  be  done  and 
be  done  soon.  It  is  already  much  later 
than  you  think. 


SCHOOL-MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection.  v 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  debate 
that  took  place  a  few  minutes  ago  re- 
garding H.  R.  8320.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  about  what 
this  bill  actually  does.  The  Senate  has 
added  an  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
provides  for  a  2-year  extension  for  the 
school-milk  program,  which  is  serving 
16  million  American  schoolchildren. 
Also  included  was  an  amendment  which 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
brucellosis  program  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years. 

It  is  important  that  this  bill  with  these 
extensions  become  law  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  order  for  each  of  the  48  States 
to  make  Its  school-milk  plans  for  the  new 
school  year  and  for  each  State  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  to  proceed  with 
plans  for  their  brucellosis  program  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  most  imp>ortant 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  position 
and  accept  the  Senate  amendments.  If 
the  conference  which  takes  place  at  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon  does  not  result 
in  the  House's  receding  from  its  position, 


I  Intend  to  oppose  the  conference  report 
and  support  the  motion  of  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  that  the  conference  report  be 
rejected  and  that  the  House  recede  from 
its  position  and  accept  the  Senate 
amendments.  It  is  important  that  this 
legislation  with  the  Senate  amendments 
be  sent  to  the  White  House  immediately. 
This  procedure  is  the  only  one  available 
to  positively  insure  that  the  school-milk 
and  brucellosis  programs  are  extended 
for  the  next  2  years. 


EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  V7y- 
oming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  delay  in  appoint- 
ing House  conferees  on  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Sugar  Act.  H.  R.  7030,  I  hope 
the  conferees  will  act  with  dispatch. 

In  my  opinion,  there  were  certain  de- 
ficiences  in  H.  R.  7030  as  it  passed  the 
House  to  which  I  called  attention  at  the 
time.  The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate, corrects  some  of  these  deficiencies. 
I  think  we  should  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments. 

We  hear  many  statements  on  doing 
something  about  our  agricultural  situa- 
tion. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do 
something.  The  farmers  of  50  percent 
of  oiu-  States  are  directly  and  vitally  af- 
fected by  this  sugar  legislation.  Many 
other  crops,  States,  and  farmers  are  in- 
directly aifected. 

Another  planting  season  is  upon  us. 
Tlie  expiration  date  of  the  Sugar  Act 
is  rapidly  approaching.  This  important 
segment  of  our  farm  economy  is  entitled 
to  have  the  uncertainty  removed.  I  hope 
the  conferees  will  report  and  the  legis- 
lation be  enacted  without  delay  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
17  is  a  bright  day  for  all  men  of  good 
will,  whether  they  claim  direct  connec- 
tion with  Ireland  or  not.  For  on  that 
day,  all  of  us  can  wear  a  bit  of  green  as 
a  token  of  our  esteem  and  love  for  Ire- 
land and  for  St.  Patrick,  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  land's  greatness. 

What  an  altered  world  it  would  be 
without  the  Irish.  It  would  lack  a  great 
deal  of  its  wit  and  learning,  its  gaiety 
and  glory,  its  tears  and  laughter. 

We  in  this  country  are  especially  in- 
debted to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  They  have  brought 
to  our  shores  a  certain  luitive  quality 
that  takes  the  form  of  dashing  and  self- 


less courage.  It  Is  the  kind  of  courage 
which  makes  the  Irishman  lend  his  heart 
and  soul  to  any  cause  he  espotises. 

All  through  our  history  the  names  of 
Irish  descendants  stand  out  as  shining 
lights.  They  have  toiled,  fought,  suf- 
fered, and  sacrificed  in  the  building  of 
our  great  Nation.  They  have  carved 
their  names  deeply  on  the  scrolls  of  our 
history  and  in  the  deepest  recesses  of 
our  hearts. 

To  all  Irishmen  and  to  all  men  every- 
where, St.  Patrick  stands  as  the  sym- 
bol of  this  Irish  valor  and  love  of  lib- 
erty. He  is  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
all  time  in  the  fight  for  freedom  for 
all  mankind  and  to  men  of  religious 
conviction  particularly  his  example  will 
be  an  eternal  stimulus.  Especially  today, 
with  so  much  of  the  earth's  population 
trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
elsewhere  under  the  heel  of  godless  rul- 
ers, we  can  learn  from  his  life  that  suf- 
fering should  lead  to  even  more  deeply 
religious  convictions.  It  is  a  thought 
well  worth  pondering  and  remembering. 

I  ask  that  all  men  of  good  faith  pause 
with  me  today  to  think  upon  the  life, 
deeds,  and  glorious  memory  of  this  great, 
good,  and  holy  man. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  America 
will  always  pay  tribute  throughout  the 
land  to  Ireland,  tl-at  living  symbol  of 
the  love  of  freedcai.  and  to  the  great 
St.  Patrick,  whose  life  symlwlizes  devo- 
tion to  God. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tbe  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hal 
O'Boyle,  the  noted  columnist,  writes  that 
on  the  17th  of  March  there  are  two  kinds 
of  people — those  who  are  Irish  and  those 
who  wish  they  were  Irish.  Speaking 
last  night  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  the 
very  distinguished,  the  very  able,  and  the 
very  witty  Prime  Minister  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland,  Mr.  Costello,  said: 

I  feel  very  sorry  for  those  few  Americans 
who  do  not  have  some  Irish  connections. 

Well.  I  feel  likewise,  and  I  think  those 
Americans  are  very  few  indeed. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  very  proud  of 
those  connections,  both  by  blood  and 
friendship.  This  afternoon.  I  know  the 
House  is  going  to  give  a  very  frierully 
and  a  very  warm  reception  to  our  distin- 
guished visitor  from  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land, bearing  in  mind  the  timeliness  of 
his  visit  on  the  eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
and  having  in  mind  also  hs  own  eminence 
in  Ireland,  and  remembering  too  the  af- 
fection between  our  two  peoples  and  all 
that  the  Irish  have  done  to  build  our 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
jrield  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  respect  to  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment about  feeling  sorry  for  Americans 
who  do  not  have  Irish  blood  in  them.  I 
might  say  as  an  Irish  American  that  the 
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fundamental  spiritual  thing  in  all  Irish- 
BBcn  is  love  of  IndiTidual  freedom  under 
Ood,  and  in  that  respect  every  American 
has  Irish  blood  in  him. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.    With  that  I  most 
certainly  agree. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION  —  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  253) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1955. 

DWICRT  D.  ElSEiniOWES. 

Thi  Whtts  House,  March  15,  1956. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CHARITY  AP- 
PEALS IN  THE  NAlfE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  VETERAN 

Mr.  THORNBERRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  376)  to 
authorise  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  investigate  and  study  appeals 
for  charitable  contributions  made  in  the 
name  of  the  American  veteran,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Wliereaa  the  American  people  anntMlly 
contribute  millions  of  dollars  to  assist  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  and  survlTors; 

Whereas  the  size  of  such  contributions 
testifies  to  the  deep  sense  of  indebtedness  felt 
by  the  American  people  toward  the  veteran; 

Whereas  this  senae  of  indebtedness  makes 
a  fertile  field  for  solicitors  of  charitable  con- 
tributions who  are  unwise  or  unscrupulous 
to  obtain  contributions  tot  uses  not  contem- 
plated by  the  donor; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  a  responslbUlty 
to  the  veterans  to  prevent  abuses  which 
would  discourage  the  mailing  of  charitable 
contributions  on  their  behalf:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
shall  conduct  p.  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  to  determine — 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  appeals  for  chari- 
table contributions  are  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  or  segments  thereof,  in  the  name 
of  American  veterans  by  appealing  to  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  assist  such 
veterans  and  their  survivors  or  dependents: 

(2)  whether  an  undue  proportion  of  such 
charitable  contribution  is  used  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  conducting  such  appeals  and  for 
other  administrative  expenses  rather  than 
for  providing  services  for  or  benefits  to  vet- 
erans: 

(3)  whether  any  of  such  appeals  are 
fraudulent  In  nature: 

(4)  whether  additional  supervision  of  the 
fund-raising  activities  conducted  by  organl- 
latlons  chartered  by  act  of  Congress  in  the 
name  ot  veterans  are  necessary  or  deairalUe; 
and 

(ft>  the  existence  of  any  other  abuses  con- 
iMctad  with  charitable  appeals  made  In  the 
name  of  veterans. 


The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable 
during  the  present  Congress  the  results  of 
Its  investigation  and  study,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions, whether  or  not  the  House  is  In 
session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  records,  documents,  and  papers,  to 
administer  oaths,  and  to  take  such  testi- 
mony as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  or  by  any  member 
designated  by  such  chairman,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  reported  House 
Resolution  376.  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  investi- 
gate and  study  appeals  for  charitable 
contributions  made  in  the  name  of  the 
American  veteran. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  contributed  an- 
nually for  veterans,  widows,  and  or- 
phans. Several  incidents  have  occurred 
in  recent  years  which  prompted  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  introduce  the  resolution  to  au- 
thorize such  an  investigation.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  organization  which  raised 
approximately  1 1,900,000,  but  only  $300.- 
000  was  spent  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  funds  were  solicited. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
proteoses  to  make  a  study  to  determine 
the  extent  of  such  appeals  made  in  the 
name  of  the  American  veteran,  their 
survivors  or  dependents:  whether  an 
undue  proportion  of  such  contributions 
is  used  to  meet  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  appeals:  whether  the  appeals  are 
fraudulent  in  nature,  and  whether  addi- 
tional supervision  of  the  fund-raising 
activities  conducted  by  organizations 
chartered  by  act  of  Congress  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  committee  will  report  the  results 
of  the  investigation  to  the  House  during 
the  present  Congress,  or  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House.  If  the  House  is  not  in  session. 
The  committee  is  authorized  to  meet  at 
such  places  in  the  United  States  and  its 
Territories  as  it  deems  necessary,  to  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  witnesses,  pro- 
duction of  records,  documents  and  pa- 
pers, and  subpenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  by  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution  have  been  ex- 
plained by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
an  able  manner.  I  see  no  need  for  an 
extended  discussion  on  the  rule,  and  if 
there  are  no  requests  for  time  on  this 
side.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TTAGUtl.  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  376  directs  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  or  a  subcom- 


mittee thereof  to  conduct  a  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  to  determine — 

First,  the  extent  to  which  appeals  for 
charitable  contributions  are  made  to  the 
American  people  for  the  benefit  of 
American  veterans,  their  survivors,  or 
dependents. 

Second,  whether  a  proper  proportion 
of  such  contributions  are  used  for  pro- 
viding services  or  benefits  for  veterans, 
their  survivors,  or  dependents. 

Third,  whether  any  such  appeals  are 
fraudulent  in  nature. 

Fourth,  whether  additional  supervi- 
sion of  fund  raising  activities  of  vet- 
erans' organizations  chartered  by  Con- 
gress is  necessary  or  desirable. 

Fifth,  the  existence  of  any  other 
abuses  connected  with  charitable  appeals 
made  In  the  name  of  veterans. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress,  within  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions, whether  or  not  the  House  is  in 
session:  to  hold  hearings  and  to  require 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  records  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

Veterans  served  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
in  time  of  war.  Congress  has  properly 
recognised  that  the  obligation  arising  to 
those  veterans  for  their  wartime  service 
is  a  national  obligation  and  has  estab- 
lished a  broad  program  of  benefits  to 
those  who  are  disabled,  their  survivors, 
and  dependents.  In  fiscal  1956.  the 
Congress  appropriated  more  than  $4V^ 
billion  for  this  broad  program  of  vet- 
erans' twnefits.  and  in  fiscal  1957  the 
budget  request  for  such  purposes  is  near- 
ly $4^  million.  Congress  has  flrmly  es- 
tablished the  policy  that  the  care  of  vet- 
erans is  a  national  obligation,  the  cost 
of  which  is  apportioned  among  the  tax- 
payers on  an  equitable  basis  through  the 
tax  structure  which  finances  all  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Govertunent.  It. 
therefore,  seems  that  Congress  also  has 
an  obligation  to  the  general  public  to 
protect  it  from  charitable  appeals  on 
behalf  of  the  veteran  class,  if  they  are 
fraudulent  in  nature,  or  are  motivated 
primarily  by  greedy  self-seeking  indi- 
viduals who  falsely  profess  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  veterans. 

Appeals  by  unscrupulous  or  dishonest 
persons  made  in  an  improper  manner 
bring  discredit  upon  the  veteran  class 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  ostensibly 
made.  If  we  are  to  properly  discharge 
our  duties  to  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try, we  must  protect  them  from  the  activ- 
ities of  such  predatory  groups.  Other- 
wise the  public  concept  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  orphans,  and  de- 
pendent parents,  as  self-sacrificing  citi- 
zens entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Nation  will  be  perverted  and 
destroyed. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  laws  creat- 
ing several  high-principled  veterans'  or- 
ganizations which  conduct  extensive  na- 
tionwide programs  for  the  relief  and  as- 
sistance of  veterans,  their  survivors  and 
dependents.  These  organizations  em- 
ploy several  hundred  service  ofDcers  who 
are  furnished  office  space  in  the  various 
offices  and  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. These  service  officers  work 
and  cooperate  with  various  agencies  of 
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the  Veterans'  Administration  and  per- 
form an  invaluable  service  to  all  those 
for  whose  benefit  veterans'  laws  have 
been  enacted,  without  any  charge  to  or 
obligation  on  the  part  of  those  they  serve. 
These  unselfish  services  for  the  most  part 
are  financed  by  dues  of  the  members 
who  belong  to  these  organizations,  with 
very  httle  appeal  to  the  general  pub- 
lic for  funds.  Since  the  Congress  has 
created  them.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Congress  to  see  that  they  remain  faith- 
ful to  their  trust.  If  any  such  organiza- 
tion engages  in  fund-raising  appeals  to 
the  public,  which  are  improper  in  na- 
ture or  which  entail  excessively  high 
costs,  then  such  activities  are  a  proper 
concern  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  If  these  organizations  do  not 
engage  In  Improper  fund-raising  activ- 
ities, they  are  entitled  to  the  protection 
which  Will  necessarily  result  from  a  pub- 
lic realization  that  their  activities  have 
been  scrutinized  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  which  created  them. 

There  are  instances  in  which  organi- 
zations incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  have  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive fund-raising  appesds  to  the  gen- 
eral public  in  the  name  of  veterans. 
While  the  activities  of  such  organiza- 
tions are  a  proper  concern  of  the  State 
which  authorized  their  existence  and  of 
the  States  in  which  they  conduct  their 
fund-raising  campaigns,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  their  activities  af- 
fect the  veteran  class  and  to  that  extent 
are  a  proper  concern  of  the  Congress.  To 
our  knowledge,  there  are  such  organiza- 
tions that  have  solicited  and  obtained 
millions  of  dollars  by  false  representa- 
tions and  promises.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
say  that  the  State  or  some  other  agency 
of  the  Qovenmient  should  prevent  such 
acts.  It  Is  also  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  believe  the  approval  of  this 
resolution  will  Itself  constitute  a  deter- 
rent to  those  who  may  contemplate  such 
action  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objectloiL 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  his 
willingness  to  develop,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Houre,  matters  relating  to  the 
solicitation  of  funds  by  some  very  large 
veterans  groups. 

The  veterans  organizations  generally 
have  done  an  outstanding  Job  In  their 
efforts  to  assist  veterans.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  investigation  will  point  up  many 
things  that  will  be  helpful,  not  only  to 
the  public,  but  to  these  organizations  in 
taking  a  rather  careful  and  searching 
look  in  what  has  become  a  tremendous 
business. 

I  know  that  most  of  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations are  concerned  about  a  lot  of 
adverse  publicity  that  is  developing  as  a 
result  of  schemes  by  individuals  to  use 
specially  organized  veterans  orgsmlza- 
tions  or  new  or  little  known  veterans 
groups  as  a  front  to  sell  their  merchan- 


dise or  to  provide  them  with  large  pro- 
motional profits. 

I  am  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  that  is  looking  into  the  problem 
of  the  sending  of  unordered  merchandise 
through  the  mail,  using  the  mail  to  de- 
fraud and  sendinc  obscene  matter  and 
many  other  practices  which  are  objec- 
tionable and  which  cause  concern  to 
right-thinking  people. 

Having  in  mind  the  resolution  which 
my  colleague  from  Texas  has  introduced 
and  his  interest  in  this  specific  field,  we 
have  not  developed  to  any  great  extent 
material  which  would  be  considered  by 
this  particular  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  House  that 
while  we  are  looking  into  some  related 
matters,  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  duplication  of  effort. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs that  I  know  that  my  committee  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way  in  fol- 
lowing through  on  the  results  of  his 
studies  where  it  is  shown  that  changes 
in  the  postal  laws  are  desirable. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MILITARY  LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE  FOR 
SUBSTITUTE  EMPLOYEES  IN 
POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  432. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolvrd,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU 
(H.  R.  3744)  to  amend  an  act  of  July  1.  1947, 
to  grant  military  leave  of  absence  with  pay 
to  classified  substitute  clerics  fn  the  field 
service  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bUl,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
blU  shaU  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5-mlnute  rtile.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Latham]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  I  call  up  the  resolution 
to  make  in  order  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3744)  to  amend  an  act  of  July  1, 
1947,  to  grant  military  leave  of  absence, 
with  pay.  to  substitute  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  general  debate  on  the 
bill. 


Under  present  law  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  who  are  members  of 
Reserve  components  of  the  armed  forces 
are  entitled  to  leave  of  absence  with  pay 
from  their  positions  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  15  days  when  they  are  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  training.  This  Re- 
serve training  is  manditory  under  the 
Reserves  Forces  Act  of  1955. 

Employees  of  the  postal  field  service 
are  not  covered  by  the  act  of  July  1, 
1947,  and  H.  R.  3744  extends  coverage  to 
these  employees.  A  formula  for  com- 
puting leave  credit  earned  by  substitute 
employees  is  set  up  in  the  measiu^  and 
places  a  limitation  on  the  entitlement  of 
military  leave  of  absence.  Such  a  pro- 
vision was  believed  necessary  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  because  sub- 
stitute employees  of  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice work  irregular  hours. 

The  cost  of  the  bill,  if  enacted,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $2,800,000  per  year. 

The  committee  report  complies  with 
the  Ramseyer  rule  and  I  hope  the  reso- 
lution will  be  adopted  so  the  House  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
obviously  a  very  meritorious  bilL  It  re- 
moves Inequities  in  the  existing  law.  We 
are  for  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  3744)  to 
amend  an  act  of  July  1,  1947,  to  grant 
military  leave  of  absence  v.ith  pay  to 
classified  substitute  clerks  in  the  field 
service  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  3744.  with  Mr. 
BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  cf  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  Introduced 
in  the  interest  of  the  National  Defense 
in  order  to  encourage  young  men  to  en- 
gage in  reserve  activities.  On  page  3  of 
the  report  there  is  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army : 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  urged  pri- 
v.ate  employers  to  grant  military  leave  with 
pay  to  their  employees.  As  it  will  appar- 
ently be  necessary  to  continue  such  position 
In  view  of  anticipated  increased  Reserve 
training,  the  Federal  CJovemment  should 
take  the  lead  In  providing  military  leave 
with  pay  for  aU  Federal  employees. 

The  statutes  of  our  coimtry  already 
provide  for  military  leave  with  pay  to 
most  Ped«-al  employees.  In  fact,  it  is 
pretty  apparent  from  the  wording  of  the 
statute  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  to  include  all  Federal  employ- 
ees; but.  accidentally,  certain  Federal 
employees  were  omitted. 
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n  la  tht  purpoM  of  this  taglMlatton  to 
tete  care  of  thla  omlnloin.  Aa  pointed 
out  in  tlM  quoUtlon  which  I  haw  r«*d 
from  tiM  Dapartmcnt  of  th«  Army  re- 
port, the  Oovemmtnt  hM  e  procrmm  to 
enoourage  prlTAte  Izuluetry  to  gnuat  mm- 
tMT  leeve  with  pey.  The  purpose  of  thla 
toflalatlon  la  to  atrentthen  the  defenae 
ainieture  of  our  country  and  to  eliminate 
the  Inequities  which  are  In  exiating  law 
that  arooe  by  the  accidental  exdualon 
of  Ttliaaiflrl  aubaUtute  employeea.  The 
bin  would  eorreet  thla  inequity  or  dla- 
erlmtnatlon  aiainat  theee  employeea  by 
Inchidlni  them  under  a  formula  aet  out 
in  thebUl. 

SeeoBdly.  It  wouM  put  the  OoTerament 
In  the  ooaaUtent  poeltlon  of  proTlding 
this  moaaure  in  the  Intereet  of  naUonal 
defiaae  which  It  alao  aaka  private  em- 
pta9*re  to  do  ia  tht  Intenat  of  naUonal 
defenae. 

The  two  major  reaaona  for  the  paaaate 
of  thla  letlalatlon  are  (1)  to  eliminate  an 
aeeidental  Inequity  agalnat  substitute 
elaaaifled  employeea  becauae  they  are  the 
only  onea  left  out  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployeee  In  this  military  leave  with  pay 
legislation  previously  existing,  and  <2) 
to  put  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  the 
consistent  position  of  doing  for  Federal 
raaployees  what  It  asks  private  employ- 
ers to  do  for  Its  employees  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
X  yleM  myaelf  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  supporting  this  bill 
may  X  say  that  X  concur  in  every  word 
that  has  been  said  by  the  distinguished 
gentleaum  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bnntnrl 
who  had  much  to  do  with  the  hearings 
on  the  bill  before  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BaooKSl.  There  Is  nothing  more 
to  add  to  what  he  has  said.  The  gentle- 
man has  completely  covered  the  subject. 
Thla  bill  simply  remedlee  a  preeent  in- 
equity affecting  poatal  employeea  in  the 
field  service  as  well  as  postal  clerks. 
This  inequity,  as  he  stated,  exists  be- 
cause of  an  inadvertence  in  former  legis- 
lation, leaving  out  a  word  or  two  that 
should  have  been  there  dealing  with  sub- 
stitute postal  employees  and  postal 
clerks,  as  well  as  others.  Therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  the  bill  should  lie  passed 
unanimously  without  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CXJNNINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  bill  compare 
favorably  with  leave  time  for  classified 
employees? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  genUeman 
will  find  an  explanation  of  that  on  page 
5  of  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  compare  favor- 
ably with  leave  time  for  classified  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.     It  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  affects  some  6.000 
employees  at  a  cost  of  how  much? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  It  affects  16.000 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2V^  million. 
The  original  bill  without  the  amend- 
ment would  be  about  10.000  or  9.400 
clerks.  The  amendment  will  add  suffi- 
ciently to  make  it  about  16.000  postal 
clerics. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
X  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maaaachuaetta  (Mra.  Rooiaal. 

Mra.  ROQKR8  of  MaaaachusetU.   Mr. 

Chairman.  X  aak  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
MasaaehuaettaT 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  X  heartily  endorse  thla  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  la  with  very  great 
pleasure  and  alncerlty  for  me  to  Join  with 
my  colleague,  the  diatingulshed  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  CANnitsI  in 
making  thla  tribute  to  the  Prime  Mln- 
later  of  Ireland.  Hia  Bxoellenoy.  Mr.  Coa- 
tello.  On  other  occasions,  X  have  en- 
joyed the  delightful  experience  of  hear- 
ing Prime  Mlniater  OoatoUo  speak  and  of 
having  the  pleaaure  of  meeting  and  con- 
verting with  him  peraonally.  He  la  a 
charming  and  extremely  able  gentleman. 
He  la  eloquent  and  persuaalve.  He  la 
extremely  well  informed  on  many  aub- 
Jecta  dealing  with  life  and  Uvlng  and 
government,  and  has  the  extraordinary 
ability  to  present  his  ideas  in  public  ad- 
dress In  an  Interesting  and  penetrating 
manner. 

The  distinguished  membership  of  this 
House  is  extremely  fortimate  to  have  as 
the  guest  of  the  Congress  today  the  emi- 
nent Prime  Minister  of  Ireland.  No  time 
could  be  better  employed  by  any  Member 
of  the  Congress  than  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  to  listen  to  the  timely  message 
the  Prime  Minister  will  give.  He  has 
very  graciously  accepted  the  Invitation 
of  the  Congress  to  speak  this  afternoon 
and  his  thoughts  and  ideas  will  not  only 
be  important  to  us.  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  of  the  Congress,  but  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  of  interest  to  people  every- 
where in  the  world. 

The  Irish  people  represent  in  mind  and 
thought  and  ability  one  of  the  powerful 
nations  on  the  earth.  The  influence  of 
the  Irish  people  axid  the  force  and  drive 
and  loyalty  of  their  spirit  have  crossed 
the  wide  oceans  and  continents  to  new 
lands,  new  countries,  and  new  areas  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Here  in  America,  in 
our  own  wonderful  country,  and  in  my 
wonderful  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, we  have  many.  many,  wonderful 
American  citizens  of  Irish  descent. 
Either  they  themselv«?s  have  come  di- 
rectly from  the  Land  ol  the  Green,  or 
they  are  descendants  of  their  forefath- 
ers who  came  over  many  years  ago. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Irish  influence  Is 
worldwide.  In  fact,  like  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
CanfikloI.  it  is  a  well  accepted  fact  that 
almost  all  of  us  possess  in  varying 
amounts  and  degrees  some  Irish  blood 
and  Irish  ancestry  in  our  backgrounds. 
There  are  many  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress who  are  of  Irish  descent  and  there 
are  a  lot  more  who  have  a  little  bit  of 
Irish  in  us.  It  might  be  a  very  good  thing 
for  us  if  we  had  more. 

For  many  years,  our  present  majority 
leader  and  sometime.s  minority  leader, 
and  now  acting  Speaker  of  this  House, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts., and  eminent  American,  the 
Honorable  Johw  W.  McCormack,  our  re- 
spected friend  and  genUeman,  is  of  Iri»h 


deeeent  Hla  background,  hia  loyalty  to 
man  and  country,  his  faith  In  God  and 
people,  hla  prindplea  of  life  and  living 
have  not  only  endeared  him  to  every 
Member  of  thla  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  his  falmeas.  honesty,  and 
impartiality  In  the  actlvltiea  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Congreaa.  but  have  alao  en- 
graved for  him  a  place  among  the  very 
great  and  distinguished  Members  of  thla 
House  of  Rspreeentatlves  in  the  mold- 
ing and  forming  of  our  Nation'a  deatiny 
from  day  to  day  and  through  theaa  yeara 
of  dlfBculty  and  crlaia. 

In  my  Commonwealth  of  Maaaachu- 
aetta. there  are  many  Americana  of  Irlah 
deeoent  Among  them  la  one  of  the  treat 
spiritual  leaders  of  our  Nation,  hla  dia- 
tlnguiahed  Bxoellenoy.  the  archbishop  of 
Maaaachuaetta,  hia  Grace,  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Richard  J.  Cushint.  Aa  a  great 
apirttual  leader,  aa  a  human  being,  aa  a 
man  of  purpoae  and  objective.  X  have 
never  known  anyone  anywhere  to  work 
more  diligently,  more  efBciently.  more 
untiringly,  or  more  oonatantly  than  doea 
Archbishop  Cushlng  to  bring  inspiration 
to  people  of  all  faiths,  to  help  lift  the  bur- 
dens from  their  shoulders,  to  constantly 
elevate  the  ideals  and  principles  of  liv- 
ing, to  bring  peace  and  happiness  to 
everyone  and  to  bring  everyone  closer 
to  our  God  and  the  Christian  way  of 
life.  He  is  a  dedicated  man.  dedicated 
to  both  God  and  man.  Respected  every- 
where, he  Is  a  disUngulshed  credit  to 
his  church,  to  his  country,  to  Ireland, 
the  ancient  and  modem  land  of  hia  an- 
cestors and  background. 

In  my  district,  where  the  shot  was  fired 
that  was  heard  around  the  world  to  make 
mankind  free,  I  have  many  friends  of 
Irish  descent  They  are  wonderful 
people,  always  ready  to  help  In  time  of 
sorrow,  always  ready  to  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  and  kindliness,  alwajra 
ready  with  a  good  word  and  always  ready 
with  the  spark  of  good  humor.  These 
Americans  of  Irish  descent  have  unsel- 
fishly given  of  themselves  to  help  mold 
America  into  the  great  land  of  freedom 
that  it  is.  I  value  their  friendship  and 
their  loyalty  tremendously.  Among  these 
friends  is  the  wonderful  mother  of  the 
distinguished  genUeman  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  CanfisloI. 

America  is  proud  of  its  many  citizens 
of  Irish  descent.  Not  only  have  they 
joined  completely  and  determinedly  in 
the  struggle  against  communism,  they 
represent  today  a  great  bulwark  in  the 
cause  of  the  destiny  of  freedom  every- 
where. 

To  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Costello.  I  join  with  other  Members  in 
extending  the  hand  of  welcome,  and  my 
best  wishes  for  a  very  pleasant  and  happy 
visit  here  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  look  forward  with  interest  and 
pleasure  to  his  address  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman   from   Maryland    (Mr.   Dxv- 

KKKUXl. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  want  to  take  a  moment  to  endorse 
this  legislation.  It  is  certainly  needed, 
and  it  is  an  encouragement,  certainly,  to 
our  reserve  forces  In  which  we  are  all 
very  much  interested. 
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Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  McCotMAOcl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  full  committee  as  well  for  reporting 
this  bill.  I  alao  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  BnrwiTTl. 
for  not  only  Introducing  the  bill  but  for 
his  tireless  work  In  prosecuting  Its  con- 
sideration. I  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  have 
received  letters  from  the  national  presi- 
dents of  both  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  and  the  National  Asao- 
elation  of  Post  OfBce  Clerks.  They  are 
very  much  Interested  In  this  blU,  aa  are 
othrr  postal  organlaatlons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thU  bill  correct  an 
unintentional  injustice,  and  that  is  what 
commended  It  to  me.  While  none  of  ua 
are  perfect,  none  of  us  can  do  all  the 
things  we  would  like  to  do,  the  one  thing 
that  attracts  my  attention  Is  when  some- 
thing is  either  called  to  my  attention  or 
comes  across  my  desk  that  convinces  me 
or  satisfies  me  that  an  Uviustice  exists, 
whether  intentional  or  unintentional, 
and  in  this  case  it  was  purely  uninten- 
tional. But,  I  was  attracted  because  I 
considered  it  to  be  an  injustice,  and  when 
I  nnd  that  situation  to  exist.  I  like  to 
have  It  corrected  as  quickly  as  pof^sible. 
The  pax-sage  of  this  bill  will  correct  that 
Injustice  and  bring  justice  to  a  number 
of  employees  of  the  Poet  OfBce  Depart- 
ment mho  have  shown  their  loyalty  to 
our  country  by  being  members  of  the 
reserves  of  the  different  branches  of  our 
Oovemment. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  subcommit- 
tee and  Its  members  as  well  as  the  full 
committee,  and  in  particular  the  gentle- 
mnn  from  Plorida  (Mr.  BbhnettI.  who 
introduced  the  bill. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  RebsI. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Chairman. 
of  course  I  support  this^bill.    The  reason 
I  have  requested  this  time  is  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett  1. 
author  of  the  bill,  if  he  will  tell  us  just 
a  little  more  clearly  why  this  bill  Is  nec- 
essary.   I  understand  it  is  because  of 
certain   Interpretation   of    the   original 
*act  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Ihe  law  being  amended  came  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.    There  was 
a  ruling  by  the  Comptroller  General  on 
the  language  of  the  bill  passed  in  1947 
that  these  people  m^ere  not  included.    I 
do  not  have  a  copy  of  his  ruling  with  me. 
bnt  I  know  that  is  the  predicate  upon 
which  the   necessity  for   this  bill   was 
founded.    I  do  not  think  Congress  ever 
intended  to  exclude  these  people,  as  I 
ar.id  in  my  remarks  previously.    I  do  not 
believe  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  exclude  them.    But  the  Comptroller 
General  found  that  the  language  was  not 
sufficiently  broad  in  the  previous  legis- 
lation to  include  them.    Not  being  men- 
tioned, he  felt  that  they  were  excluded 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  been 
excluded.    Possibly   the  statute  should 
have  been  differently  Interpreted.    This 


bUl  wiU  eUmlnato  all  difficulty  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Xa  it  XM>t  a  f act 
that  there  was  some  conf  uston  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  terms  teooporary  and 
Indeflnito  employees  and  substitute  em- 
ployees? Was  there  not  some  question 
in  respect  to  the  torma  that  were  used? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  believe  X 
can  help  on  that.  X  think  the  trouble 
was  not  because  of  confusion  so  much. 
The  gentleman  knows  a  great  deal  with 
reference  to  the  point  that  X  am  about 
to  make.  Was  not  the  position  of  classi- 
fied aubetltute  built  up  perhaps  after  the 
legislation  originally  passed  the  Congreu 
and  for  that  reason  It  was  held  that  he 
did  not  oome  within  the  term  permanent 
or  Umporary  emploj'ee? 

Mr.  REBS  of  Kanaaa.  X  m'anted  to 
clarify  the  situation  for  the  record,  to 
indicato  exactly  what  the  difficulty  was 
and  how  it  was  cured  In  thla  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  lioulslana.  X  recaU 
that  when  we  enacted  the  bill  It  was  our 
purpose  to  cover  all  Federal  employees. 
Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  We  did 
not  cover  the  classified  substitute.  Since 
then  I  think  the  gentleman's  committee 
has  made  the  position  of  classified  sub- 
stitute a  real  position  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  For  some  time 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  dis- 
crimination against  regular  substitutes 
in  the  postal  service  when  it  comes  to 
giving  them  the  2  weeks'  military  leave 
which  is  given  to  all  other  regular  Fed- 
eral employees  under  the  terms  of  legisla- 
tion appljrlng  to  our  Reserve  forces.  This 
discrimination  results  from  the  fact  that 
a  decision  was  made  some  time  ago  that 
although  they  are  regular  employees, 
they  were  not  included  under  the  terms 
of  "Federal  Employees  in  the  Reser%'e 
Act."  This  bill  was.  of  course,  handled 
by  a  committee  other  than  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  on  which 
I  serve.  It  is  quite  proper  that  the  cor- 
rective action  with  respect  to  the  mis- 
understanding of  this  language  be  taken 
by  the  committee  which  had  originally 
drafted  the  language  in  question.  This 
very  situation  was  directed  to  my  atten- 
tion some  time  ago.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  an  all-inclusive  definition  had  not 
been  used  and  came  from  another  com- 
mittee, our  committee  did  not  take  ac- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  see  that  we  are 
finally  now  taking  corrective  action. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Brooks  of  Loxiisiana. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Plorida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
genUeman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bbooks] 
may  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlanan  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  kind  words  about  the  com- 
mittee and  about  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tlCTian  from  Florida  (Mr.  BemmxttI. 
who  introduced  this  measure  and  who 


has  been  very  lealous  In  the  pushing  of 
the  measure.  I  think  it  la  a  most  meri- 
torious measure. 

The  majority  leader  [Mr.  McComiacxI 
has  always  been  interested  in  national 
defense.  X  want  to  say  that  In  my  20 
years  of  service  on  the  Military  Affairs 
and  Armed  Services  Committees,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
McCokMACKl  has  ala^ays  responded 
when  we  needed  his  aasiatance  on  de- 
fenae meaaures.  X  pay  him  a  special 
tribute  for  his  Interest  in  thU  bUl  and 
generally  in  naUonal  defenae  over  a 
period  of  years. 

X  rlae  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  aay 
aomethlng  about  a  trip  which  some  of 
the   members   of    the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services  made  sresterday  to  Fort 
Jaokaon  in  South  Carolina,    The  pur- 
pose of  the  trip  was  to  Inapect  Reaervtata 
wlu>  have  been  in  training  at  TwX  Jaek- 
aon  and  throughout  the  United  States, 
This  week  over  l.SOO  of  these  Resei'vlsta 
under  the  6-months  programs  will  grad- 
uate.   They  will  graduate  in  the  next 
few  days.    The  committee  to  which  X 
have  referred  was  a  subcommittee  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Sei*vices.    We 
wanted    to    see    personally    what    the 
morale  was  of  these  men:  what  the  prob- 
lems of  training  were  that  were  encoun- 
tered at  Fort  Jackson  and  throughout 
the  country;  and  wanted  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  those  men  march,  see 
how  they  handled  themselves,  how  they 
performed:  and  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  them,  all  to  see  what  were  the  results 
of  their  training  for  the  first  6  months 
under  the  new  Reserve  Act  of  19SS.    We 
were  pleaaed  with  everything  we  saw 
down  there  at  Fort  Jackson.    These 
men  were  about  evenly  dii^ed  between 
National  Guardsmen  and  Beserves  for 
the  Army.    They  paraded  ifor  the  con- 
gressional group.    Then  we  had  an  op- 
portunity after  the  dress  parade  to  go 
down  to  the  mess  hall  and  eat  aith  them 
at  their  own  mess.    X  ate  with  a  boy 
fnnn   liouisiana.    Some   of   the   other 
members  ate  with  young  men  from  their 
own  States.    We  had  a  chance  to  talk  to 
them  while  we  were  eating. 

I  want  to  tell  you  this:  The  morale  of 
those  men  is  excellent.  They  are  in  fine 
physical  condition.  Those  young  men 
in  the  6  months'  training  have  gained 
in  weight  an  average  of  11  pounds  per 
man.  The  young  man  I  sit  next  to  Irom 
my  own  State  of  Louisiana  had  gained 
26  pounds  in  weight  in  a  little  less  than 
the  6  months  period.  He  comes  from 
the  National  Guard.  He  told  me  he 
had  the  intention  of  remaining  in  the 
Regular  service  if  they  v/ould  accept  his 
enlistment  when  his  6  months  time  ex- 
pired and  he  was  formally  graduated, 
which  would  be  in  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  jrield 
to  th3  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Were  they  serving  a  lot 
of  Louisiana  surplus  rice  down  there 
that  fattened  them  up? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  regret 
to  inform  the  gentleman  there  was  no 
rice  there.  I  would  have  liked  to  tiave 
seen  some  rice,  but  they  did  serve 
mashed  potatoes  with  brown  gravy, 
which  was  very  good. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  was  being 
facetious  in  asking  that  question.  I  rose 
to  ask  tbe  gentleman  this  question:  Are 
these  trainees  the  young  men  18  years 
old  who  have  gone  in  under  the  law  pro- 
Tiding  for  6  months'  traliUng  and  7>/a 
years  in  the  Reaenre? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Yes :  they 
are  the  ones  from  17  to  18  Va  that  go  in 
for  6  months'  active  training  and  then 
Into  the  Reserves.  However,  as  I  say, 
a  good  many  of  those  men  want  to  re- 
main in  the  service  and  enter  the  Regu- 
lar Establishment.  They  are  not  being 
pushed  to  remain;  but  some  of  them 
think  they  like  the  life.  It  has  been  a 
healthy  one.  they  have  gained  weight 
tmder  the  diet  they  have,  and  they  are 
very  happy  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  found 
them  to  be  well  trained? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
a  military  man.  I  was  in  the  Artillery 
during  World  War  I.  But  I  Inquired  of 
the  ofRcers  as  to  whether  or  not  a  6 
months'  trainee  coming  out  of  active 
training  would  be  of  real  service  to  the 
Nation  in  time  of  emergency.  The  com- 
manding oCDcer  there  told  me  that  he 
thought  in  time  of  a  great  emergency 
those  men  coming  out  of  that  6  months' 
training  could  be  sandwiched  into  a 
Regular  outflt  and  be  very  fine  troops 
for  the  Nation's  defense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  that.  It  long  has 
been  my  contention  that  we  ought  to 
cut  very  materially  the  draft  period  that 
we  are  now  using,  to  spread  the  good 
things  of  life  to  more  of  the  boys  in  this 
country  who  can  serve  under  the  draft. 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  gentleman 
say  they  can  now  produce  well-trained 
troops  with  6  months  of  training  at  that 
age. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The  gen- 
tleman must  not  misunderstand  me. 
The  gentleman  is  always  imderstanding 
in  his  attitude,  but  what  we  were  told 
was  when  placed  with  Regular  troops 
they  would  be  of  great  service.  For  in- 
stance, in  World  War  I.  I  went  in  the 
Regular  Establishment  and  was  sand- 
wiched in  with  Regulars.  With  a  small 
amount  of  training  a  man  can  go  in  and 
be  a  serviceable  soldier  to  his  Nation 
if  he  serves  with  trained  troops.  They 
would  not  say  that  in  6  months  they 
could  set  up  separate  units  or  separate 
divisions  that  would  be  thoroughly 
trained.  As  a  part  of  a  seasoned  unit, 
those  men  would  be  valuable  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  expects 
that  we  will  have  a  standing  army  with 
us  for  a  long  time:  does  he  not?  That 
is  a  Regular  Establishment.  Therefore, 
the  draft  period  might  well  be  cut  to  12 
months. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The  gen- 
tleman certainly  has  made  an  observa- 
tion there. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Of  course, 
I  must  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Dev- 
saatrxl. 

Ifr.  DEVEREUX.  If  the  distin- 
guished chairman  will  allow  me,  I  would 


like  to  make  an  observation  that  I  be- 
lieve is  somewhat  worthwhile.  Of 
course,  the  reason  we  are  having  to  draft 
men  to  go  into  the  service  now  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  services  as  they  exist 
today.  The  other  day  I  had  the  bene- 
fit of  an  observation  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  who  said  that  within  a  very 
short  time  they  expect  that  70  percent  of 
their  enlisted  personnel  would  be  pro- 
fessionals, and  by  professionals  is  meant 
men  who  are  not  Just  in  the  first  period 
of  enlistment,  but  in  the  second  enlist- 
ment. I  think  that  is  extremely  en- 
couraging. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Lotilsiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  more  words  in  regard  to  this  experi- 
ence that  we  had  yesterday.  Another 
thing  which  I  think  is  very  important. 
and  which  our  committee  is  now  con- 
sidering, is  the  matter  of  amendments 
to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
I  asked  about  the  morale  of  those  men. 
I  was  told  the  morale  was  excellent. 
You  could  talk  to  the  men  and  see  that 
their  morale  was  fine.  I  asked  about 
the  number  of  cases  they  had  had  of  a 
punishable  nature  and  when  we  consider 
1.500  men  throughout  the  Nation  under 
the  6-month  program — we  were  told 
there  had  been  15  AWOL  cases  since  the 
beginning  of  this  program  for  the  re- 
serves, and  that  all  but  6  of  those  15 
had  returned  voluntarily.  Furthermore, 
it  was  hardly  a  case  of  going  AWOL  in 
most  Instances,  but  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  men  overstaying  their  leave.  I  was 
told  there  was  not  a  single  delinquency 
there,  and  that  is  a  marvelous  record 
when  we  consider  the  testimony  that  we 
get  from  some  of  the  services  with  refer- 
ence to  their  problems. 

There  is  another  thing  which  I  believe 
you  will  be  interested  in  and  that  is  the 
cost  of  the  program.  We  were  shown 
charts  and  a  breakdown  of  the  figures 
covering  different  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  total  overall  cost  for  train- 
ing a  6-month  trainee  is  $2,080.  That 
training  includes  dental  care  which 
averaged  about  $10.82  per  individual,  as 
I  remember  it.  medical  care,  clothes, 
food  and  the  ammunition  they  consume 
in  the  course  of  that  6-month  training 
period.  So  I  say  all  in  all  the  program  is 
excellent.  It  is  going  forward.  The 
men  who  are  doing  the  training  are 
satisfied  with  the  job  that  they  are 
doing.  They  want  to  continue  training 
those  men.  The  men  are  happy  and 
their  morale  is  high  and  the  program  is 
moving  forward. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  4  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  existing  laws 
relating  to  military  leave  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  so  as  to  equalize  rights 
to  leave  of  absence  and  reemployment  for 
such  employees  who  are  members  of  the  En- 
listed or  Offlcers'  Reserve  Corps,  the  National 
Guard  or  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  for  other 
purpoaes."    approved    Julj    1,    1JM7    (PubUc 


Law  153.  80th  Cong.;  61  8Ut.  7»;  10  U.  8.  C. 
■•c.  S71a:  sa  U.  8.  C.  see.  76).  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  words  'officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.'  as  used  In  such  provisions 
of  law.  as  now  or  hereafter  amended,  also 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  classified  sub- 
stitute clerics  In  the  field  service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department:  such  classified  sub- 
stitute clerks  shall  be  entitled  to  military 
leave  of  absence  on  the  basis  of  1  hour  of 
such  leave  for  each  period  of  17  hours  of 
work,  such  leave  not  to  exceed  130  hours 
(IS  days)  a  year." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  5.  strike  the  word  "classi- 
fied "  and  strike  all  of  lines  0  tluotigb  11.  in- 
clusive, and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "substitute  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service;  such  substitute  em- 
ployees shall  be  entitled  to  miliary  leave  of 
absence  on  the  basis  of  1  hour  of  sxich  leave 
for  each  period  or  periods  aggregating  29 
hours  of  work  performed  In  the  calendar  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which 
they  are  ordered  to  duty  by  proper  authority: 
Provided.  That  the  number  of  hours  worked 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  shall  not 
be  less  than  1.040  hours  before  such  sub- 
stitute employee  shall  be  entitled  to  military 
leave  of  absence,  pay  for  such  leave  not  to 
exceed  80  hours  In  each  calendar  year." 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Bolamd.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.  R.  3744)  to  amend  an 
act  of  July  1. 1947.  to  grant  military  leave 
of  absence  with  pay  to  classified  substi- 
tute clerks  in  the  field  service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  432.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  an  act  of  July  1.  1947. 
to  grant  military  leave  of  absence  with 
pay  to  substitute  employees  in  the  postal 
field  service." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OFFICE  OP  THE  DOORKEEPER  " 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  offered  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  424)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follow*: 

Retolved,  That  effective  March  1.  1956, 
untU  otherwise  provided  by  law  there  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  compensation  at  the  basic  rate  of 
81.650  each  per  annum  for  the  employment 
of  four  additional  laborers,  office  of  the  Door- 
keeper of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PRICE  SUPPORT  POLICY 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  already  introduced 
by  Senators  Watkims  and  Bennctt.  of 
Utah.  The  pertinent  portions  of  this  bill 
provide  that  price  support  shall  not  be 
made  available  during  any  calendar  year, 
beginning  with  1956,  with  respect  to  the 
products  of  any  one  farm  of  a  total  value, 
determined  on  the  basis  of  support 
prices,  in  excess  of  $50,000.  Following 
are  some  of  the  probable  effects  of  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  on  large,  inter- 
mediate, and  small  farmers: 

THC  LaaOl  FARM 

It  would  appear  that  direct  effects 
would  fall  primarily  on  a  relatively  few 
large  operators.  There  is  not  presently 
available  in  recent  hearings  of  the  Agri- 
cultural committees  or  other  relevant 
compilations  any  very  exact  information 
on  how  many  farms  or  farmers  would  be 
directly  affected  by  the  proposed  $50,000 
limitation. 

The  1950  census  of  agriculture  does 
Indicate  that  103.231  farmers,  or  about 
1  out  of  each  50  engaged  in  farming  sold 
produce  valued  at  $25,000  or  more. 
Some  of  these  are  corporate  units,  but 
many  are  nothing  more  than  very  sub- 
stantial family  farms. 

A  special  study  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricultuie  of  the  size 
of  the  major  1953  crop-grain  loans  in- 
dicates the  following — summary  of  sam- 
ple survey  of  size  of  major  1953  crop- 
grain  loans.  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  and  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  January  1956,  processed: 


Cr«P 

Total 
number 
or  loans 

(1»53J 

N'umber  of 

loans  over 

$26,000 

Average 

value  of 

loans  over 

$25,000 

Whoat 

.Wl.JOS 
43.322 

;«,  «52 

32,H22 
60.524 
67.543 

1.4fi8 
104 
1(1 
66 
25 
6 
18 

$43,214 

('om 

34.378 

Otti« 

27. 1»J 

Barley 

tM>,424 

^OTKhuni  

Soyhpung..., 

40.115 
37.996 

^  IhumhI    ....... 

28.909 

TfftsI 

1. 116, 105 
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It  should  be  noted  that  only  for  barley 
is  the  average  size  of  these  larger  loans 
above  $50,000.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  more  than  half,  perhaps 
many  more  than  half,  are  for  amoimts 
smallerjthan  the  average — mean.    That 


is  to  say,  a  few  very  large  loans  are  known 
to  be  included  ranging  upward  to  several 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and 
these  have  resulted  in  what  the  statisti- 
cian calls  a  skewed  distribution. 

These  data  rather  strongly  suggest 
that  at  most  only  a  few  hundred  very 
large  or  very  productive  farms  would  be 
affected  by  the  $50,000  cutoff.  Of 
course,  some  farms  may  appear  In  more 
than  one  of  the  grain-crop  categories  or 
may  have  taken  out  other,  smaller  loans 
on  grains  or  cotton.  Also,  inasmuch  as 
loans  would  be  available  under  S.  3126 
for  up  to  $50,000  of  products  per  farm, 
the  cutoff  would  be  only  on  amounts 
above  that  limit. 

The  statistics  at  hand  do  not  clear  up 
the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
grain  and  cotton  on  which  these  large 
loans  are  made  is  eventually  delivered  to 
the  Government  to  satisfy  the  loan,  or 
redeemed  by  the  borrowing  farmer  prior 
to  loan  maturity  and  sold  on  the  market 
rather  than  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Though 
detailed  quantitative  information  Is  not 
available,  discussion  seetxxs  to  bring  out 
the  general  information  that  many  of 
these  loans  are  taken  mostly  because  they 
provide  a  low  interest  credit  source  for 
the  very  large  short-term  capital  re- 
quirements of  these  large  farms.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  drier  parts  of  the  Great 
Plains  where  most  of  the  large  loans  are 
made  on  wheat,  the  product  is  generally 
a  high  quality,  high  protein  wheat,  which 
in  most  years  can  be  and  is  sold  on  the 
market  at  premium  price  levels  above 
the  loan  rate.  Thus  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  considerable  support  for  the 
claim  that  many,  though  not  all,  of  the 
large  loans  have  been  redeemed.  Their 
function  then  has  been  largely  one  of 
credit  which  has  enabled  the  large  farm- 
er to  hold  his  production  off  the  market 
at  harvest  time,  awaiting  a  more  oppor- 
tune marketing  time  and  a  higher  price 
later  in  the  year.  By  marketing  the 
product  at  some  more  favorable  price 
period  during  the  post-harvest  year, 
there  may  well  be  significant  contribu- 
tion to  market  stability  which  benefits 
other  producers  as  well  as  the  large  oper- 
ator. 

The  further  question  arises  of  whether. 
If  the  Government  loan  were  not  avail- 
able beyond  $50,000.  capital  from  other 
sources  would  nevertheless  be  available 
and  would  be  used  to  perform  the  same 
function.  We  can  only  guess  that  capital 
would  be  available,  but  not  so  abund- 
antly, nor  on  quite  so  favorable  terms. 
Hence  the  withholding  fimction  would  in 
some  degree  be  handicapped  or  partially 
abandoned. 

Whether  the  unavailability  of  Govern- 
ment loans  in  excess  of  $50,000  per  farm 
per  year  would  lead  to  a  reduction  or 
restriction  in  scale  of  operations  is  also 
speculative.  In  some  instances  the  limit, 
if  considered  veiy  important,  might  lead 
to  splitting  up  the  operations  within  the 
family  so  each  of  two  or  more  independ- 
ent operators  could  stay  below  the  limit. 
Whether  it  would  result  in  acreage  reduc- 
tion of  crops  in  surplus  Is  doubtfuL 
Likewise  it  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
much  significant  effect  on  further  ac- 
cimiulation  of  additional  land  by  ener- 
getic and  successful  operators. 
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These  much  more  numerous  groups, 
accounting  for  a  very  large  fraction  of 
the  1,116,105  loans  made  on  the  7  grain 
and  oil  seed  crops  of  1953,  presumably 
would  not  feel  any  direct  effects  from 
the  loan  cutoff  at  $50,000  per  farm. 
There  might  be  In  practice  some  signifi- 
cant  indirect  effects  of  which  the  follow- 
ing may  serve  as  hypothetical  illustra- 
tions. 

In  1953  the  1.696  loans  for  more  than 
$25,000  amounted  to  a  total  of  $75,361,- 
539.  If  as  much  as  one-third  of  that 
amount  might  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting crops  which  would  not  be  eligible 
for  Government  loan  under  the  proposed 
$50,000  per  farm  cutoff,  those  products 
might  have  to  move,  or  at  least  might 
be  moved,  to  market  at  harvesttime.  If 
so,  the  harvesttime  market  price  pre- 
stmiably  would  be  depressed  more  se- 
verely than  has  recently  been  the  case. 
The  smaller  and  intermediate  size  farm 
operator,  eligible  for  a  loan  on  his  full 
crop,  would  then  have  more  reason  to 
seek  shelter  under  the  Government  sup- 
port than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Of  course,  he  might  not  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  Government  price  support 
unless  storage  facilities  were  to  be  pro- 
vided in  areas  where  they  are  not  now 
adequately  available.  That  might  lead 
to  further  expaif&lon  in  Government 
storage  facilities  or  further  efforts  to  get 
others  to  provide  such  space.  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  these  smaller  loans, 
once  made,  would  be  quite  so  likely  to  be 
redeemed.  That  is.  the  Government 
might  end  up  owning  more  wheat  from 
nimierous  smaller  loans  than  would  have 
been  the  case  with  fewer,  larger  loans. 
Administrative  problems  too  might  be 
more  complex,  partly  because  of  the 
larger  number  of  farmers  involved  but 
also  because  of  greater  diversity  in  type 
of  product. 

However,  there  does  seem  to  be  at 
least  one  way  in  which  the  small  and 
intermediate  farmer  might  benefit.  The 
support  program  has  arrived  at  a  posi- 
tion in  the  public  estimation  which 
might  be  designated  as  critical.  The 
publicity  and  criticism  which  has  in  the 
past  few  years  accompanied  the  large 
loans  has  done  much  to  undermine  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  equity  of  the  whole 
program.  If  such  a  loan  ceiling  of  $50,- 
000  on  the  products  of  one  farm  in  1 
year,  though  touching  only  a  few  farm- 
ers directly,  should  take  some  of  that 
burden  off  the  back  of  the  program  and 
permit  it  to  function  in  a  more  favorable 
public  relations  environment,  that  in 
itself  might  be  considered  to  be  a  major 
value  of  the  proposed  limit. 


OTC  WILL  USURP  THE  POWERS  OP 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  OTC  Is  a 
subtle  maneuver  that  would  lead  us  into 
a  form  of  world  government  without  our 
knowledge  or  consent. 
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It  Is  A  fonn  or  brainwashing  whereby 
the  Congress  would  be  deceived  into 
rigp>»*g  its  own  death  warrant. 

Behind  this  conspiracy  is  the  State 
Department  of  our  own  Qovemment. 

An  agency  that  is  sworn  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  its 
relationship  with  other  nations.  An 
agency  whose  career  personnel  are  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  in  every  other 
nation  except  the  United  States.  An 
agency  that,  in  promoting  cooperation, 
or  in  making  concessions  to  win  the  al- 
leged good  will  of  other  nations,  Is  not 
remotely  concerned  with  the  havoc  in- 
flicted upon  certain  American  industries 
and  American  workers  by  such  poUcles. 

The  State  Department  acts  alone,  pre- 
ferring to  ignore  public  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  duly  elected  repre- 
•entatives  of  the  American  people  who 
constitute  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  ill-concealed  arrogance  of  the 
planners  in  the  State  Department  is  ex- 
posed by  their  own  hand  in  asking  us  to 
▼ote  for  H.  R.  5550. 

For  behind  this  initial  step  is  the 
transfer  of  the  Constitution  powers  and 
responslt>ilities  of  the  Congress  to  the 
State  Department,  to  be  followed  In- 
evitably by  our  participation  in  a  35- 
member  rulemaking  body  in  which  we 
would  have  but  1  voice  against  34.  An 
international  legislature  that  would  ac- 
quire the  hidden  power  to  liquidate  some 
American  industries  and  the  livelihood 
of  many  American  workers. 

They  tried  it  before  under  QATT.  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Congress  has  never  ratified  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  GATT. 
Yet  representatives  from  the  executive 
department  attend  these  meetings,  and 
are  drawing  up  various  reciprocal  trade 
arrangements.  OTC  is  a  side-door  at- 
tempt, not  only  to  ratify  GATT.  but  to 
extend  its  authority,  and  dangerously 
so. 

OTC  Is  the  big  fist  in  silk  gloves  that 
would  put  us  at  the  mercy  of  have-not 
nations,  and  require  the  United  States 
to  make  every  sacrifice. 

Communist  Czechoslovakia  and  neu- 
tralist India  are  members  of  GAIT. 

Red  Russia  could  Join,  if  it  so  wishes. 
With  that  would  come  the  opportunity 
to  sabotage  our  domestic  economy,  and 
our  strength  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

Repeatedly,  some  Members  of  Con- 
grcM  have  asked  for  Federal  help  to  as- 
ilst  distressed  industries  and  labor- 
surplus  areas  in  the  United  Statea,  but 
our  proposals  have  been  brushed  aside 
In  favor  of  giveaway  programs  to  help 
other  nations. 

In  vl«w  of  this  oontrmdlctlon.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  welfare  of  other  nations 
Is  receiving  more  consideration  within 
the  leoret  councils  of  the  exeeutlve  de- 
partment, than  the  welfare  of  AnMrt- 
cans. 


8e  are  many  of  the  deelalons  made  by 
OATT.  Some  of  Its  reports  art  olaselfled 
so  that  the  Ameriean  peopto  will  not 
learn,  in  time,  how  some  of  their  Indus- 
triee  and  many  of  their  Jobe  are  being 
traded  away. 


As  recently  as  August  25,  1955,  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  adopted  a  resolution  disap- 
proving H.  R.  5550.  Its  reasoning  was 
imassailable  when  it  stated  that,  and  I 
quote: 

Neither  the  Preeldent,  nor  Congrera  has 
the  legal  authority  under  the  Constitution, 
to  delegate  the  regulation  of  our  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  to  a  forelgn-controUed 
group. 

No  man  can  question  the  vast  amount 
of  help  given  in  the  postwar  years  to  help 
other  nations  build  their  economies. 
This  was  done  voluntarily.  It  has  been 
largely  successful.  We  have  already 
made  great  reductions  in  our  tariffs. 
Why  then,  the  drive  to  place  interna- 
tional controls  over  our  domestic  econ- 
omy? 

To  open  up  an  export  market  for  a  few 
American  industries,  at  the  expense  of 
the  majority  of  American  producers 
whose  market  is  in  the  United  States,  and 
who  would  be  destroyed  by  an  Influx  of 
foreign  goods  produced  by  low-wage 
countries? 

Or  does  It  mask  some  other  purpose? 

Such  as  involving  us  in  the  regimenta- 
tion of  the  one-worlders.  who  are  so 
fascinated  by  the  idea  of  global  law  and 
order  that  they  would  buy  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  hard- won  freedoms? 

I  suggest  to  the  State  Department  that 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  amended  by 
the  indirect  and  illegal  method  that  is 
imphcit  in  H.  R.  5350. 

We  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  decep- 
tion, or  to  the  abdication  of  those  powers 
vested  in  the  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  bill  to  subordinate  us  to  OTC  must 
be  defeated,  if  Americans  are  to  retain 
control  over  their  own  industries  and 
their  own  Jobs. 


THE  SEGREGATION  ISSX7E 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Kkatimo]  is 
recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  heard  a  lengthy  debate  here  about  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  case  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  the 
so-called  school  segregation  opinion. 

On  Monday.  06  Members  of  Congress 
issued  a  declaration  of  constitutional 
principles.  In  which  they  attacked  the 
decision  in  the  school -segregation  cases. 
In  this  manifesto  they  called  the  action 
of  the  Court  an  "unwarranted  decision" 
and  a  "clear  abuse  of  Judicial  power," 
which  substituted  "naked  power  for  ee- 
Ubllshed  law." 

I  am  fortunate  to  represent  commu- 
nities where  the  setregatlon  concept  Is 
simply  unknown.  Most  of  those  who  live 
in  my  part  of  the  country  find  it  hard  to 
undersUnd  the  intense  feelings  that 
hare  been  expreiied  here  by  spokesmen 
for  communitlei  which  are  directly  af- 
fected by  the  Coart'i  holding,  But  I  am 
not  f  olng  to  speak  as  a  New  Yorker  thU 
afternoon,  nor  as  a  northerner.  Nor  do 
Z  rise  to  orltlelse  any  of  my  colleagues, 
who  have  made  luob  eloquent  and  stir- 
ring preeenutions  of  their  problem  and 
their  poinu  of  view. 


On  the  contrary.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  all  of  us  who  have  the 
honor  of  serving  in  this  House  should 
welcome  the  complete  freedom  and  genu- 
ine tolerance  with  which  conflicting 
viewpoints  are  received  and  considered 
here.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  air  the 
problems  and  strongly  held  feelings  of 
the  people  in  any  community  of  this 
Nation. 

I  am  taking  part  in  this  discussion 
primarily  as  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  addressed 
themselves  to  the  segregation  opinion 
last  week  Identified  themselves,  in  the 
course  of  their  remarks,  as  members  of 
our  profession,  and  there  was  a  state- 
ment at  one  point  to  the  effect  that  no 
reputable  lawyer  will  rise  to  defend  the 
legaUty  of  what  the  Court  undertook 
to  do  In  these  decisions.  I  feel  that  the 
record  should  not  be  left  standing  open 
on  this  point.  My  conscience  compels 
me  to  speaic 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  decision. 
Furthermore.  I  have  an  abiding  respect 
for  the  institution  known  as  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  have  great  admiration  for  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  Identified  In  each  of  the 
opinions  as  the  man  who  actually  chose 
the  words  in  which  they  are  cast,  and 
who  is  generally  accorded  credit  for  the 
manifest  statesmanship  that  produced 
unanimity  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. But  my  main  purpose  today  is  to 
explain  and  describe  what  the  Court 
seems  actually  to  have  done  in  deciding 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  and 
its  companion  cases. 

Before  turning  to  the  decisions  them- 
selves, let  me  touch  briefly  on  one  other 
collateral  Issue  about  which  the  record 
has  been  left  in  some  confusion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  gentleman  who  spoke  re- 
cently quoted  rather  extensively  from  the 
great  and  wise  man  who  gave  us  the  de- 
scription of  our  glorious  Nation:  "con- 
ceived in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
eitual."  Particular  stress  was  laid  on  Mr. 
Lincoln's  arguments  in  the  course  of  the 
Douglas  debates,  aimed  at  the  errors 
which  he  felt  were  present  in  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  eloquent  and 
sometimes  impassioned  debater,  and  the 
language  from  his  lips  which  found  its 
way  recently  into  the  CoJfOiasaioMAL 
Rtcoso  was  Indeed  forceful.  But  it 
speaks  very  well  of  the  integrity  of  pur- 
pose and  thoroughness  of  preparation 
which  characterized  the  principal  speech 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr. 
FoiRKSTiRl,  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
extensively  quoted,  that  he  Included  a 
quotation  which  puts  everything  else  in 
proper  context.  Let  me  repeat  that 
quoutlon  here.  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in 
the  June  26  debate— 1857: 

We  think  ttie  Drsd  lAott  decision  U  sr- 
roneous.  We  know  the  Cotirt  that  made  It 
has  ofUn  overruled  lU  own  decuiona,  an4 
we  ihail  do  what  «•  osa  to  have  It  to  over* 
mu  tbu. 

I  reiterate  that  lanfuage.  because  it 
negates  some  of  the  Implications  sought 
to  be  drawn  from  other  quotations  of 
the  period.  Mr.  Lincoln  thought  it 
might  be  possible  to  prevail  upon  the 
Court  to  amend  or  reverse  the  sund  It 
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had  taken.  He  did  not  approve,  and  he 
did  not  at  any  point  propose,  the  policy 
of  defying  or  resisting  the  authority  of 
the  Justices,  or  the  terms  of  their  deci- 
sion. That  is  where  I  feel  the  line  must 
still  be  drawn.  The  very  oaths  of  ofiBce 
we  took  on  entering  service  in  this 
House  would  prohibit  advocacy  of  de- 
fiance amounting  to  a  conflict  with  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

The  decisions  about  which  all  this  in- 
terest centers  are  actually  one  important 
order  of  the  Court,  and  three  separate 
opinions.  But  they  are  surprising,  by 
contrast  with  the  verbosity  of  many  less 
Important  findings,  in  that  all  of  them 
together  fill  only  about  20  pages  of  the 
official  United  States  Reports.  They  are 
also  surprising,  and  in  my  view,  very 
gratifying,  in  that  every  one  of  them  is 
written  by  the  Chief  Justice  for  a  unani- 
mous Court.  Whatever  questions  or  dif- 
ficulties might  have  troubled  the  nine 
Justices  who  comprise  the  Court  were 
resolved  before  the  opinion  was  pre- 
pared. The  result  is  that  the  Court 
throws  all  Its  weight  and  prestige,  with 
undivided  force,  behind  this  determina- 
tion of  what  the  Federal  Constitution 
means,  as  applied  to  the  rights  of  an 
important  segment  of  our  American 
community. 

While  I  am  characterizing  the  opinions 
in  general.  I  would  add  one  more  com- 
ment: As  a  lawyer,  with  a  draftsman's 
re-^pect  for  the  written  word.  I  appraise 
these  opinions  as  singularly  fine  speci- 
mens of  clear  legal  writing.  They  are 
terse,  lucid,  and  to  the  point  in  a  style 
which  recalls  the  Olympian  simplicity  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  facts  in  all  the  cases  which  were 
Joined  together  for  consideration  are 
substantially  the  same:  Negro  children 
ol  elementary  and  high-school  age  ap- 
plied to  various  courts.  In  Jurisdictions 
where  the  school  systems  were  segre- 
gated, urging  that  the  laws  which  denied 
them  free  access  to  segregated  white 
schools  deprived  them  of  rights  which 
the  Federal  Constitution  protects.  In 
all  but  one  of  the  cases,  the  lower  courts 
denied  relief,  citing  the  so-called  sepa- 
rate-but-equal doctrine  expounded  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Plessy 
V.  FerguMOn  <163  U.  S.  537  (decided  in 
1896)).  All  the  cases  which  arose  in 
SUte  Jurisdictions  depended  on  the 
application  of  the  14th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  The  one  which  arose 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Boiling,  et  al. 
aaalnst  Sharpe,  et  al.,  depend«>d  on  the 
Sth  amendment,  lince  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  Federal  Jurisdiction,  and 
the  14th  amendment  would  consequently 
have  no  application. 

The  flrit  two  cases  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1063.  and  were  set  (or 
argument  in  the  October  term  of  that 
year.  The  Court  officially  noted  that 
the  other  two  ca*e<,  Including  the  Boil- 
ing ease  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  pending  and  would  likely  be  ap- 
pealed, and  it  therefore  deferred  the 
argumenU  so  that  all  oould  be  consoli- 
dated. By  an  order  which  appears  at 
page  14  of  volume  S44,  United  BUtee 
Reports,  the  Court  requested  the  State 
of  Kansas  and  the  Topeka  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, defendanto  in  the  Brown  ease, 
to  appear  and  pre&ent  arguments.    On 


November  10.  1952,  certiorari  was 
granted  in  the  Boiling  case  (344  U.  S. 
837) ;  and  the  consolidated  cases  were 
set  for  hearing  by  the  Court  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1952. 

These  were  preliminary  orders,  merely 
bringing  the  cases  together  and  arrang- 
ing the  mechanics  of  consolidated  hear- 
ings, though  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
only  dissent  In  the  entire  proceedings 
arose  In  this  phase,  over  the  question  of 
deferring  the  Initial  argument  In  the 
first  two  cases  which  came  up  to  the 
Court — Three  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth 
United  States  Reports,  page  1. 

After  the  first  hearing  and  holding 
the  cases  imder  advisement  for  several 
months,  the  Court  Issued  an  order,  on 
June  8,  1953,  setting  all  of  them  for  re- 
argument,  and  requesting  counsel  to  de- 
velop arguments  on  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  14th  amendment  and  whether 
that  amendment  was  intended  to  reach 
public  education,  the  existence  and  ex- 
tent of  the  power  of  the  Court  to  deal 
with  the  segregation  Issue  In  public 
schools,  and,  if  the  power  were  adequate, 
the  best  and  most  practical  way  to  ac- 
complish a  gradual  readjustment  In  ac- 
cord with  whatever  the  Court  might 
rule.  This  order — Three  Hundred  and 
Forty-fifth  United  States  Reports,  page 
972 — also  Included  an  Invitation  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
appear  and  participate  in  the  argmnent 
if  he  wished  to  do  so.  The  second  argu- 
ment, pursuant  to  this  order,  followed  on 
December  8,  1953. 

Five  months  later,  on  May  17, 1954.  the 
Court  handed  down  Its  principal,  unani- 
mous decisions  in  the  cases  which  had 
arisen  from  State  jurisdictions — Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education,  etc.  (347  U.  S. 
483),  and  in  the  Boiling  case,  from  the 
District  of  Columbia — Three  Hundred 
and  Forty-seventh  United  States  Re- 
ports, page  497. 

It  Is  perhaps  presumptuous  for  me  to 
try  to  explain  what  the  Court  said  in 
these  opinions  with  any  idea  of  making 
it  clearer  than  the  language  of  the  opin- 
ions themselves.  Under  leave  already 
granted,  I  attach  the  text  as  an  appendix, 
since  I  feel  that  it  will  be  very  useful 
to  the  Members  to  have  the  decisions 
themselves  gathered  here  at  one  point 
In  the  Record.  But  in  summary,  the 
Brown  opinion  concludes  that  there  is 
nothing  definitive  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  14th  amendment,  and  that 
the  drafters  could  not  have  held  any 
opinion  about  public  education  since 
public  school  systems  had  not  yet  been 
developed  on  any  significant  scale. 
Negro  education  at  that  time  was  non- 
exUtent.  the  Court  notes,  and  it  was 
actually  a  violation  of  local  laws  to  offer 
any  kind  of  education  to  Negroes  in  wme 
jurisdictions. 

The  earliest  judicial  interpretations  of 
the  14th  amendment  held  unequivocally 
that  any  discrimination  based  on  race 
dlffereneee  wag  unconstitutional.  Then, 
in  1806.  a  divided  Court  wrota.  Plessy 
against  Perguion.  enunciating  the  sepa- 
rata-but-equal doctrine.  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  opinion  notee  that  the  Pleiir 
ease  dealt  with  transportation  f  aellltlei. 
holding  that  laws  which  required  sepa- 
rata railroad  (aclUtiee  were  not  vlolaUve 


of  the  14th  amendment,  so  long  as  the 
facilities  provided  were  equal  in  quality 
and  comfort.  Subsequently,  the  same 
doctrine  was  applied  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, but  the  cases  which  the  Court 
collects  all  turned  on  a  finding  of  the 
fact  that  the  educational  facilities  m- 
volved  were  not.  m  fact,  equal,  so  that 
the  separation  was  stricken  on  this  l)asis. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
cases,  cited  In  the  opinion,  constitute  In 
fact  judicial  holdings  that  segregation  In 
certain  limited  educational  fields  has 
been  unconstitutional  for  some  time  past. 

Then  Chief  Justice  Warren  psisses  to 
the  simple  heart  of  the  current  cases. 
In  each  of  them  the  lower  courts  had 
found  as  a  fact  that  the  accommodations 
tendered  white  and  colored  children 
were  equal,  so  that  for  the  first  time  the 
Court  was  obliged  to  determine  whether 
the  fact  that  they  were  separate,  stand- 
ing alone,  constituted  a  deprivation  of 
equal  protection  or  due  process.  This 
was  and  is  a  pure  question  of  fact,  of 
course,  and  it  appears  from  the  opinion 
that  three  of  the  lower  courts  had  made 
findings  precisely  to  this  effect,  that  is. 
that  even  though  the  facilities  provided 
both  groups  of  children  were  equal,  the 
mere  fact  of  separation  or  segregation 
alone  deprived  the  Negroes  of  equally 
good  educations. 

This  explains  why  the  Court  acknowl- 
edges. In  one  of  Its  footnotes,  a  number 
of  eminent  authorities  in  the  fields  of 
psychology  and  education.  It  turned  to 
the  experts,  to  ascertain  what  the  effects 
of  separation,  or  Implied  ostracism, 
might  be  on  the  school-age  child  and 
his  learning  processes.  The  experts 
seemingly  buttressed  the  findings  of  the 
lower  courts,  that  such  effects  were  ad- 
verse. 

No  one  can  disagree  with  the  Court's 
observation  that — 

We  must  consider  public  education  in  the 
light  of  its  full  development  and  its  present 
place  in  American  life  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

And  in  this  light,  there  is  certainly 
an  eminently  reasonable  foundation  for 
the  opinion  that  segregation  per  se  has 
deleterious  effects.  The  conclusion  from 
which  everything  follows,  by  the  auto- 
matic application  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, is  as  follows: 

We  conclude  that  In  the  field  of  public 
•ducatlon  the  docUlnc  of  "separate  but 
equal"  has  no  place.  Separate  educational 
focilitlss  arc  inherently  unequal. 

In  the  companion  case  of  Botllng  et 
al  v.  Sharpe  et  al.  (347  U.  8.  497).  de- 
elded  at  the  same  time,  the  Court  ap- 
plies the  same  reasoning  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  invoking  the  due  process 
olatue  of  the  fifth  amendment,  as  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
the  reasoning  that  segregation  U  a  vio- 
lation of  personal  rlghta  which  amounta 
also  to  a  deprivation  of  liberty  without 
due  process.  The  Court  is  also  candid 
about  a  practical  consideration  tmder- 
lying  this  reasoning:  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable that  the  ConiUtution  eould 
impose  less  of  a  burden  in  this  reepeot 
upon  the  PMeral  Ooremment  than  it 
imposes  upon  the  several  States. 
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It    ia    aunnisizas    th&t    the    device, 
adiytfrf  by  the  Court,  which  i»  most 
clearly  and  obviously  a  Judicial  effort  to 
temper  the  Impact  of  this  decision  is  the 
device  which  has  evoked  most  bitter  and 
endurlnc  criticism.    Instead  of  reversing 
the  cases  and  closing  the  matter,  with 
the  new  principle  unequivocally  estab- 
lished as  controlling  precedent  (or  all 
school  systems  from  that  date  forward, 
the  Court  set  yet  another  hearing,  for 
the  following  term,  and  invited  inter- 
ested parties  to  brief  the  questions  of 
Implementation,  how  the  new  principle 
might  be  most  fairly  applied,  with  a 
minimum  of  hardship  and  disruption. 
These  final  arguments  were  heard  on 
April  11.  1955.  and  the  final,  consoli- 
dated opinion,  covering   all  the  cases. 
was  handed  down  on  May  31,  1955.  349 
United  SUtes.  page  294. 

This  opinion,  also  written  by  the  Chief 
Justice  for  a  unanimous  Court,  consists 
of  four  pages  and  cites  no  authorities, 
as  it  is  more  in  the  natxure  of  an  order  of 
the  Court  than  a  supplementajy  opin- 
ion. Referring  to  the  principle  estab- 
lished previously,  that  segregation  in 
public-school  systems,  is  per  se.  a  viola- 
tion of  civil  rights,  the  Court  notes  that 
this  will  make  all  provisions  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  to  the  contrary  un. 
constitutional.  The  precise  words  are 
that  such  laws  "must  yield  to  this  prin- 
ciple." 

I  should  like  to  dwell  on  those  words 
lor  a  mtMnent.  because  I  suspect  that 
they  are  what  criUcs  of  the  opinion 
mean  to  attack  as  Judicial  legislation, 
usurpation,  political,  or  policymaking. 
and  so  forth.  It  is  true  that  the  Court  is 
seemingly  challenging  a  considerable 
body  of  State  and  local  law.  It  is  true 
that  the  opinion  m'ost  necessarily  con- 
flict with  that  body  of  law.  But  look 
again  at  the  words,  "must  yield  to  this 
principle." 

The  Court  is  not  saying  that  the  laws 
must  fall  by  its  authority  or  by  its  order. 
The  Court  only  observes,  quite  properly, 
that  such  a  result  will  follow.  And  as 
for  the  absence  of  citation  of  author- 
ities. I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  Member 
present  in  this  Chamber  who  could  not 
quickly  supply  the  absolute  authority 
which  the  Court  had  in  mind.  I  shall 
read  it: 

Article  VT.  clause  2:  This  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
•hall  be  made  In  pursuance  thereof  •  •  • 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land:  and 
the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  In  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  SUtt  to  the  contrary  notwlth- 
sunding. 

The  Court  concludes  that  the  best  and 
most  orderly  way  in  which  to  imple- 
ment its  decision  is  to  refer  the  matter 
back.  In  each  case,  to  the  local  courts 
for  application  of  their  plenary  eqtilty 
powers.  This  it  does,  with  the  warn- 
ing, "but  it  should  go  without  saying 
that  the  vitality  of  these  constitutional 
principles  cannot  be  allowed  to  yield 
simply  because  of  disagreement  with 
them."  The  parties  defendant  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  prompt  and  reason- 
able start  In  the  matter  of  deeegrega- 
ticn.  and  thereafter  they  are  to  be  lib- 


erally accorded  such  time  as  they  may 
need  to  make  a  smooth  transition  to 
nonsegregated  educational  systems.  The 
opinion  observes: 

To  that  end.  the  courts  may  consider  prob- 
lems related  to  admlnUtraUon.  arising  from 
the  physical  condlUon  of  the  school  plant, 
the  BciKX>l  transportation  system,  personnel, 
revision  of  school  dlstrlcu  and  attendant 
areas  Into  compact  unlU  to  achieve  a  sys- 
tem determining  admission  to  the  public 
schools  on  a  nonraclal  basis,  and  the  revi- 
sion of  local  laws  and  regulations  which 
may  be  necessary  In  solving  the  foregoing 
problems. 

The  foregoing  Is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  I 
submit  that,  taken  together,  they  are  an 
e-xemplary  demonstration  of  moderation 
In  approaching  what  Is  patently  a  pain- 
ful and  difficult  problem. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  more  about  the  matter  of 
precedents  for  these  opinions.  Several  of 
the  gentlemen  who  5poke  the  other  day 
Implied  there  were  none,  as  if  the  Court 
had  taken  off  upon  some  new  and  vm- 
charted  path.  Precisely  the  opposite  is 
true.  The  sharpest  break  with  tradi- 
tion In  applying  the  14th  amendment, 
from  the  date  of  its  adoption  to  the 
present,  came  with  the  Plessy  case,  de- 
cided in  1896.  and  which  I  have  already 
cited.  The  dissent  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
ancestor  and  namesake  of  the  present 
Justice,  collects  numerous  authorities 
which  support  this  recent  action  of  the 
Court.  And  let  me  read  you  r.  few  lines 
of  Justice  Harlan's  language,  written  for 
that  occasion  60  years  ago: 

The  white  race  deems  Itself  to  be  the 
dominant  race  In  this  country.  And  so  It 
Is.  In  prestige.  In  achievements.  In  education. 
In  wealth,  and  In  power  So  I  doubt  not 
that  It  will  continue  to  be  for  all  time.  If 
It  remains  true  to  its  great  heritage  and 
holds  fast  to  the  principles  of  consUtu- 
t tonal  liberty.  But  In  view  of  the  Consti- 
tution, m  the  eye  of  the  law.  there  la  in 
this  country  no  superior,  dominant,  ruling 
class  of  citizens.  There  Is  no  <aste  here. 
Our  Constitution  Is  colorblind,  and  neither 
knows  nor  tolerates  claasee  among  citlaens. 
In  respect  of  civil  rights,  all  citizens  are 
equal  before  the  law.  The  humblest  U  the 
peer  of  the  most  powerful.  The  law  re- 
gards man  as  man.  and  takes  no  accjunt  of 
his  surroundings  or  of  his  color  when  his 
civil  rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  are  involved. 

To  this  I  would  add  one  more  brief 
quote,  from  an  act  done  in  the  First  Con- 
gress, from  which  we  who  are  assembled 
here  today  trace  our  origin.  In  a  docu- 
ment signed  180  years  ago: 

Wt  hold  these  trutha  to  be  self-evident. 
That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  RighU.  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secxire  these  rights.  OovernmenU  are 
Instituted  among  Men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  this 
great  heritage  in  focus.  I  agree  with  my 
esteemed  friends  from  Southern  States 
that  we  are  facing  challenges  akin  to 
those  which  plagued  our  Nation  In  the 
sad  days  of  reconstruction.  But  I  am 
sure  that,  on  reflection,  none  of  us  will 
wish  to  carry  his  partisanship  on  this 
matter  beyond  the  Umits  of  Judicial  re- 
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consideration,  or  legislative  or  constitu- 
tional revision.  And  I  hope  that  the 
wisdom  and  restraint  of  the  Court's  own 
language  in  these  decisions  will  prove 
helpful  to  all  of  us. 

Under  leave  already  granted.  I  attach 
pertinent  texts  from  the  Supreme  Court: 
Arrmmotx 
STTFanti    Cotnrr    or    th«    Vmrtn 
Decisions    P««    Cdbum    ai«d    0«- 
PBOM  Uat  18  TMBoaca  Jum  1&.  1053 
(345  U.S.  973) 
joNi  s.  less 
Mtacellaneous  ordert 
No.  8.  Brown  et  al.  t.  Boord  of  Kducation 
of  Topeka  et  el.: 

Ho.  101  Bright  et  al.  v.  Klliott  et  ml..  Hem. 
beri  of  Bomrd  of  Trustee*  of  School  DiMtriet 
No.  22.  et  ml: 

No.  191.  DaxHs  et  al.  v.  County  School  Boar4 
of  Pnnce  tduard  County  et  tU.; 

No.  413.  Boiling  et  al.  v.  Sharpe  et  al.;  and 
No.  448.  Gebhart  et  al.  v.  Belton  et  al. 
Bach  of  these  cases  Is  ordered  restored  to 
the  docket  and  Is  assigned  for  reargument 
on  Monday.  October  la.  next.  In  their  briefs 
and  on  oral  argument  counael  are  requested 
to  discuss  particularly  the  following  ques- 
tlona  insofar  as  they  are  relevant  to  the 
re«i>ectlve  cases: 

1.  IfVhat  evidence  la  there  that  the  Con- 
gress which  submitted  and  the  State  legis- 
latures and  conventions  which  ratlfted  the 
14th  amendment  cf>niemplated  or  did  noi 
contemplate,  understood  or  did  not  under- 
stand, that  It  would  abolUh  segregation  la 
public  schools? 

a  If  neither  the  Congress  In  submitting 
nor  the  SUtes  In  ratifying  the  14th  amend- 
ment understood  that  compUance  with  It 
would  require  the  immediate  abolition  of 
segref^atlon  In  pubUc  schools,  was  It  never- 
theless the  undercUndlng  of  the  framers  of 
the  amendment  (a)  that  future  Congresses 
might.  In  the  exercise  of  their  power  under 
section  5  of  the  amendment,  abolish  such 
segregation,  or  (b)  that  It  would  be  with- 
in the  Judicial  power.  In  light  of  future  con- 
ditions, to  construe  the  amendment  as 
atx>llshlng  such  segregation  of  its  own  force? 
S.  On  the  assumption  that  the  answers  to 
questions  2  (a)  and  (b)  do  not  dUposs  of 
the  Usue.  Is  It  within  the  judicial  power.  In 
construing  the  amendment,  to  abolish  segre- 
gation In  public  schools? 

4.  Assuming  It  U  decided  that  segregation 
In  public  schools  violates  the  14th  amend- 
ment (a)  would  a  decree  necessarily  follow 
providing  that,  within  the  limits  set  by  nor- 
mal geographic  school  districting.  Negro 
children  should  forthwith  be  admitted  to 
schools  of  their  choice:  or  (b)  may  this 
Court,  in  the  exercise  of  Its  equity  powars. 
permit  sn  effective  gradual  adjustment  to 
be  brought  about  from  existing  segregated 
systems  to  a  system  not  based  on  color  dis- 
tinctions? 

5.  On  the  assumption  on  which  questions 
4  (a)  and  (b)  are  based,  and  assuming  fur- 
ther that  this  Court  will  exercise  lU  equity 
powers  to  the  end  described  In  question  4 
(b).  (a)  should  this  Court  formulate  de- 
tailed decrees  In  these  cases;  (b)  if  so.  what 
specific  Issues  should  the  decreee  reach:  (c) 
should  this  Court  appoint  a  special  master 
to  bear  evidence  with  a  view  to  recommend- 
ing rpeclflc  terms  for  siKh  decrees;  (d) 
should  this  Court  remand  to  the  courts  of 
first  Instance  with  directions  to  frame  de- 
crees In  these  cases,  and  If  so  what  general 
directions  should  the  decrees  of  this  Court 
Include  and  what  procedures  should  the 
courts  of  first  Instance  follow  In  arriving  at 
the  specific  terms  of  more  dctaUed  decrees? 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
Is  invited  to  uke  part  In  the  oral  argument 
and  to  Oie  an  additional  brief  U  be  so  de- 
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1  OUver  Brown  et  ml.,  AppeOmmte.  v.  Boord 
of  gduemtkm  of  Topekm.  8hM»nem  Countjf, 
Kmnea*.  et  ml.:  On  appeal  from  the  UnMad 
SUtes  DUtrlct  Court  for  tiM  DIstrtet  of 
Kansas. 

a  Hmny  Briff^e.  Jr.,  et  •!.,  AppeUmnte,  v. 
jl  w.  KUiott  et  ml.:  On  appeal  from  the 
United  States  DIstrtet  Court  for  the  BMtcm 
DIstrtet  of  South  Carolina. 

4  Dorothw  t.  DmvU  et  ml..  AppeUanta.  v. 
Covntp  Sehooi  Bomrd  of  Prinee  Bdwmrd 
County,  ytrginia,  et  mL:  On  appeal  from  the 
Unltsd  8Utw  DUtrlct  Court  for  tlie  Bastera 
DUtrtct  of  Vlrgtohi.  ^^^.^__ 

10.  FranciM  B.  Oebfcarf  et  al.,  fettttoner*. 
V.  tthel  Louite  Belton  et  al.:  On  wrtt  of 
certlorart  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  Delaware. 

MAV    IT,   1SS4 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  deUvered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

These  casee  come  to  us  from  the  States  of 
Kansas.  South  Carolina.  Virginia,  and  Dela- 
ware. They  are  premtoed  on  different  facU 
and  different  local  conditions,  but  a  common 
legal  qtjestlon  Justlftee  their  consideration 
together  In  this  consolidated  opinion.^ 


In  eadk  of  the  cases,  minora  of  the  Negro 
race,  through  tbelr  legal  represenUttvee.  seek 
the  aid  of  tbe  courts  in  obtaining  admission 
to  tbe  pubUe  schools  of  tbetr  eommnntty  on 
a  nonsegregated  basis,    in  each  tnstanee, 
they  bad  been  denied  admission  to  schools 
attended  by  wblU  eblldren  under  laws  re- 
quiring or  permitting  segregation  according 
to  race.    This  segregation  was  alleged  to  de- 
prtve  tbe  plaintiffs  of  tbe  equal  protection 
of  the   laws  tmder  tbe   14th  amendment. 
In    each    of    the    cases    other    than    the 
Delaware  case,  a  three-Judge  federal  distrtet 
coint  denied  relief  to  the  plaintiffs  on  the 
so-called  separate  but  eqiaai  doctrine  an- 
nooneed  by  ttats  Coort  In  Plessy  v.  Ferpyuam, 
(188  U.S.  537).    Under  that  doetartne,  equal- 
ity of  trsataaent  is  aeeor«Ud  when  the  raess 
are  provided  sutaetaattaUy  equal  faelUttos, 
even  though  these  facilities  be  separate.    In 
the  Delaware  case,   the   supreme  court  of 
Delaware  adhered  to  that  doctrine,  but  or- 
dered that  tbe  plaUstlfls  be  admitted  to  the 
whlU  schools  because  of  tbelr  superiority  Uy 
the  Negro  schools. 

Itie  plaintiffs  contend  that  segregated 
public  schools  are  not  "equal"  and  cannot  be 
made  "equal,"  and  that  hence  tbey  are  de- 


>In  the  Kansas  case.  Brown  v.  Board  of 
KducmtUm.  the  plaintiffs  are  Negro  children 
of  elementary  school  sge  residing  in  Topeka. 
Tbey  brought  this  action  In  the  United  SUtes 
DUtrlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas  to 
enjoin    enforcement    of    a    Kansas    sUtuU 
which  permiu.  but  does  not  require.  elUes  of 
more  than  15.000  population  to  maintain  sep- 
araU  school  faclIlUes  for  Negro  end  whlU 
studenU.    Kan.  Oen.  SUt.  I  72-1734  (1049). 
Pursuant  to  that  authority,  tbe  Topaka  Board 
of  Education  elected  to  establish  segregated 
elementary  schools.    Other  public  schools  In 
the  community,  however,  are  operated  on  a 
nonsegregated  basis.     The  three-Judge  dis- 
trict court,  convened  under  38  U.  8.  C.  II 
2281  and  22M.  found  that  segregation  In  pub- 
Uc education  h«B  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
Negro    eblldren.   but   denied   relief   oa    tbe 
ground  that  tbe  Negro  and  whlU  schools 
were    substantially    equal    with    respect    to 
buUdlngs.  transportation,  currlctila.  and  edu- 
cational  quallfloatlons  of   teachers.     08  P. 
Supp.  797.    The  case  is  here  on  direct  appeal 
under  30  U.  S.  C.  I  1368. 

In  tbe  South  Cartrtlna  eaae.  BTi99*  ▼•  '1- 
liott,  tbe  plaintiffs  are  Negro  (dilldren  of 
both  elementary  and  blgb  school  age  re- 
siding In  Clarendon  County.    Tbey  brought 
thla  action  in   the  UiUted  SUtaa  District 
Court  for  the  Kastem  DUtrlct  of  South  Caro- 
Una  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  provtolons  In 
the  8UU  constitution  and  statutory  code 
which   require   the   segregatton   of   Negroea 
and  whltas  In  public  scbooU.     (8.  C.  Const.. 
Art.  XI.  I  7:  8.  C.  Code  i  8377  (1043) .)     The 
three-Judge  district  court,  convened  under 
28  U.  8.  C.  II  2281  and  2284,  denied  the  re- 
queeted  relief.    Tbe  court  found  that  the 
Negro  scbools  were  Inferior  to  tbe  white 
schooU  and  ordered  tbe  defendanto  to  begin 
ImmedUUly  to  equallae  tbe  faeUltlaa.    But 
the  eourt  sustained  tbe  validity  of  tbe  con- 
tested provisions  and  denied  tbe  plalnttSs 
admlsalon  to  the  wlilte  aehoola  during  the 
equaUaetlon  program.     (9e  F.  Supp.  »».) 
Thla  Court  vacated  tbe  district  court's  Judg- 
ment and  remanded  tbe  ease  for  tbe  P^rpoee 
of  obtaining  the  court's  views  on  a  report  flled 
by  tbe  defendanU  eooeeming  tbe  progress 
made  in  tbe  aqualiaatloB  program.    (343  U. 
8.330.)    On  recnaad.  tbe  distrtet  eovrt  found 
that  Butoetantial  equaUty  bad  been  achieved 
except  tor  buHdings  and  tbaX  tbe  def  eadanta 
were  proceeding  to  rectify  this  toequaUty  M 
weU.  (100  P.  0upp.  •«•.)    THe  eaae  !•  /T^ 
here  on  direct  appeal  under  3B  U.  8.  C.  i  13e». 

cn- 


In    the   VlrginU   case,    Deni*   v.    County 
School  Board,  tbe  plaintiffs  are  Negro  cbU- 
dren  of  high  scbool  age  residing  In  Prince 
Edward  County.    They  brought  this  action 
in  the  United  SUtes  District  Cotirt  for  the 
Eastern  DUtrlct  of  Virginia  to  enjoin  en- 
forcement of  provisions  in  the  SUU  consti- 
tution and  sUtutory  code  which  require  the 
segregation  of  Negroes  and  whites  In  publlo 
schools.    Va.  Const.,  I  140;  Va.  Code  I  22- 
221  (1950).    The  three- Judge  district  court, 
convened  under  28  U.  S.  C.  II  2281  and  2384. 
denied    the    requested    relief.       Ttw    court 
found  tbe  Negro  school  inferior  in  {diysical 
plant,    currtcula.    and    transporUtlon,    and 
ordered  tbe  defendanU  forthwith  to  provide 
substantially  equal  curricula  and  transporta- 
tion and  to  "proceed  with  all  reasonable  dili- 
gence and  dispatch  to  remove"  the  InequaUty 
In  physical  plant.   But.  as  in  tbe  South  Caro- 
lina case,  tbe  court  sustained  the  validity 
of  tbe  contested  provisions  and  denied  the 
pl^i«tig«  admission  to  tbe  wblU  schools  dur- 
ing tbe  equalisation  program.    103  P.  Supp. 
337.    The  case  is  here  on  direct  appeal  under 
28  U.  8.  C.  i  1253. 

In  tbe  DeUware  case,  Gebfcarf  v.  Belton, 
the  plaintiffs  are  Negro  chUdren  of  both  ele- 
mentary and   high   school   age   residing  in 
New  Castle  County.    Tbey  brought  this  ac- 
tion in  tbe  Dtiaware    Court  of  Chancery  to 
enjoin  enforcement  of  provisions  in  the  State 
oonsUtutlon  and  statutory  code  which  re- 
quire tbe  segregatton  of  Negroes  and  whites 
in  public  schools.     (I>1.  Const,  art.  X.  i  2; 
Del  Her.  Code  i  2631  (1036).)    Tbe  chancel- 
lor gave  Jtulgment  for  the  plaintiffs  and  or- 
dered their  tmmedlaU  admission  to  schools 
previously  attended  only  by  white  children, 
on  tbe  ground  that  tbe  Negro  scbooU  were 
infertor  wltb  respect  to  teacber  training,  pu- 
pU- teacher  ratio,  extra-curricular  activities. 
Dbysioal  plMit,  and  time  and  distance  in- 
volved to  travel.    (87  A  2d  833.)    ^«  Chan- 
ceUor  also  found  that  segregation  Itself  re- 
BUlta  to  an  inferior  education  for  Negro  tfUl- 
dren  (see  note  10.  infra),  but  did  not  rest 
hU  decision  on  that  ground.     (Id.,  at  866.) 
Tbe  ebanoeUor's  decree  was  affirmed  by  the 
supreme  court  of  DMaware.  wblob  totlmated, 
however,  that  tbe  defendanU  might  be  able 
to  obtato  a  modlfleatlon  of  the  decree  after 
eoualMatlon  oC  tbe  Negro  and  white  schools 
tmd  been  aoeompllsbed.    (01  A.  2d  137,  189.) 
Tbe  defendanU.  contending  only  that  tbe 
Delaware  eourU  bad  erred  to  ordering  tbe 
mnkedlate  admission  of  tbe  IMgro  plaintiffs 
to  tbe  white  sebooU.  applied  to  this  Oojrt 
for  cOTtlerart.    The  writ  wee  granted  (844 
V.  8.881).   Tbe  platotlffe,  who  were  BueeesB- 
ful  below,  did  not  subaslt  to  a  eroas  petition. 


prlved  of  tbe  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Because  of  tbe  obvioos  importanoepf  tbe 
question  presented,  tbe  Court  took  finriedlc- 
tton.*  Argument  was  beard  in/»e  1053 
Term,  and  reargument  was  be^^rOiU  Term  ' 
on  certato  questions  pvopowraed  by  the 
Court.* 

Reargument  was  largely  devoted  to  tbe 
circumstances  surrounding  tbe  adoption  of 
the  14tb  amendment  to  1888.  It  covered 
exhaustively  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment to  Congress,  ratification  by  the  SUtes. 
then  existing  practices  to  racial  segregation, 
and  the  views  of  proponenU  and  oppo- 
nenU  of  tbe  amendment.  This  dtseasalon 
and  our  own  toveettgatien  eoavinee  us  that, 
altbough  theee  soureea  cast  some  Ugbt,  it 
is  not  enough  to  reecrtve  the  problem  witli 
which  we  are  faced.  At  best,  tbey  are  to- 
condtalve.  The  most  avid  proponenU  of 
tbe  postwar  amendmenU  undoubtetBy  to- 
tended  them  to  remove  all  legal  dlsttoc- 
tlons  among  "all  persons  bom  or  saturatleed 
to  ttM  united  States."  Tfadr  opponents. 
just  as  certainly,  were  antagonistie  to  betb 
the  letter  and  the  spirtt  of  the  amendmenU 
and  wished  them  to  have  the  most  limited 
effect.  What  others  to  Congress  and  the 
SUU  leglslattires  had  to  mind  cannot  be 
determtoed  with  any  degree  of  certatoty. 

An  additional  reason  for  tbe  toconduslve 
nature  of  tbe  amendment's  history,  with 
respect  to  segregated  schools,  is  the  status 
of  public  education  at  that  time.*  In  the 
South,  the  movement  toward  free  common 
schools,  supported  by  general  taxation,  bad- 
not  yet  taken  hold.  Education  of  white 
children  was  largely  to  tbe  bands  ot  prtvata 
groups.  Education  of  Negroes  was  almost 
nooeslirtent.  and  practically  aU  of  the  race 
were  ilUterate.  In  fact,  any  education  of 
negroes  was  forbidden  by  law  to  some  SUtes. 
mday,  to  contrast,  nuuiy  Negroes  have 
acbleved  outetandlng  success  to  tbe  arte  and 
sciences  as  well  as  to  the  bustoess  and 
profeeaional  wortd.  It  Is  true  that  public 
education  bad  already  advanced  further  to 


■344  U.  8.  1,  141,  801. 
•345  U.  8.  072.    Tbe  Attorney  General  of 
tbe  United  SUtes  participated  botb  Toms  as 
amicus  curiae. 

•For  a  general  study  erf  tbe  development 
of  public  education  prior  to  ttu  amendment. 
see  ButU  and  Cremin.  A  HUtory  of  Bduca- 
tion  to  Amertcan  Culture  (1063),  pU.  I.  n: 
Cubberley.  Public  Education  to  the  United 
SUtes  (1984  ed.).  cc.  H-XIL    School  prae- 
ttoea  current  at  the  time  of  tbe  adoption, 
of  tbe   14tb  amendment  are  described  in. 
ButU  and  Crimen,  supra,  at  360  375:  Cub« 
berley.  supra,  at  288-330.  408-431:  Knight. 
Public  Education  in  the  South  (1032),  ce. 
vm,  nc    See  also  Ht.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  815,  41st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.   (1871).     Although  the  de- 
mand for  free  public  schoota  followed  sub- 
stanUally  tbe  same  pattern  in  both  the  Nortb 
and  tbe  South,  tbe  development  to  tbe  South 
did  not  begto  to  gato  momentum  \mtil  about 
1880,    eome    90    years    after    that    to    tbe 
North.    Tbe  reasons  for  tbe  somewhat  slowee 
developraeat  to  tbe  South  (e.  g.,  the  rural 
ebaraeter  of  tbe  8outb  and  tbe  different 
regional  attitudes  toward  SUto  asslstanoe) 
an  weU  explained  in  Cubberley,  supra,  at 
40e-4S8.     In  the  country  as  a  whole,  but 
particularly  to  the  South,  the  war  virtually 
stopped  all  progress  to  public  education.   Id., 
at  427-428.    Tbe  low  status  of  Negro  eduea- 
tioo  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  both  be- 
foro  and  immedUtely  after  tbe  war,  is  de- 
sertbed  to  Beale,  A  History  of  Freedom  of 
leaching  to  Amertcan  Sebot^  (1041),  113- 
183,178-105.    Compul*»ry  sdKXjl  attendance 
laws  were  not  generally  adopted  until  aftsj 
tbe  ratlllcation  of  tbe  14tb  amendment,  and 
It  was  ntft  tmtU  1018  «iat  such  laws  were 
to  foroe  to  aU  tbe  SUtw.    Cubbertey,  supra. 
at 
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ft  ywr  la  , .  , 

t%  la  M»%  surprtilBC  tha% 
ttttt*  IB  ttM  hiitory  ot 
k%  laUUnc   to  Ita  la- 
k  pubUo  adueaUoa. 

ta  thla  Oourt  eonatnUag 

ot,  «aeM«d  ttkortly  attar 

,  UM  Court  iBtarpiatrd  It  aa  pro- 
•U  Mata-laapoaad  iUaerUalaattona 
M.  •  Tba  doetrtna  at 
hat  aqual"  dld>ao«  maka  Its  ap- 
IB  thla  Oourt  uatll  18M  In  tha 
«C  nta*9  V.  rarfiuoM.  aapra.  involTlnc 
Bot  adoeatlon  but  traxwportatton.*  Amer- 
ti«»i>  eourta  hav*  slnoa  laborad  wttb  tba  doc- 
trlaa  for  ovar  half  a  oantury.  In  UUa  Court. 
tbara  baT«  baan  six  eaaas  Involving  th«  "Mp- 
amta  but  aqual"  doctrine  In  Um  field  of  pub- 
lic education.'  In  Cumntng  v.  Countjf 
Bomr^  of  Kducation.  ( 176  U.  8.  538) .  and  Oong 
hum  ».  Hice  (375  U.  8.  78) .  the  valUUty  of  tba 
doctrine  Iteelf  was  not  cballenged.*  In  more 
raeant  caaee.  all  on  the  graduate  school  level. 
Inequality  waa  fovind  In  that  cpedflc  bene- 
flta  enjoyed  by  white  student  were  denied 
to  Negro  atudenta  of  the  aame  educational 


'  SlmM0hter-Hou9e  Coaat  (16  Wall.  S«.  67- 
73  (1878)):  StreiMler  v.  Weat  Virginia  (100 
U.  a.  808.  807-306  (1879) ) : 

"It  ordalna  that  no  State  diall  deprive  any 
person  of  life.  Uberty.  or  property,  without 
dua  procaaa  of  law,  or  deny  to  any  person 
within  Ita  Jurladletlon  the  equal  protection 
of  the  lawa.  What  la  thla  but  declaring  that 
tha  law  in  the  8Utea  shall  be  the  same  for 
the  black  as  for  the  white;  that  all  persona. 
whether  colored  or  white,  shall  stand  equal 
before  the  laws  of  the  States,  and.  In  regard 
to  the  colored  race,  for  whose  protection  the 
amendment  was  primarily  designed,  that  no 
dlaerlmlnatlon  shall  be  made  against  them 
by  law  because  of  their  color?  The  words  of 
the  amendment.  It  Is  true,  are  prohibitory. 
but  they  contain  a  necessary  implication  of  a 
poaltlva  Immunity,  or  right,  most  valuable  to 
tha  colored  race — the  right  to  exemption 
from  unfriendly  legislation  against  them  dis- 
tinctively as  colored  exemption  from  legal 
dlscrtmlnatlona.  Implying  Inferiority  In  civil 
■odaty.  Inesanlrn  tha  secvirlty  of  their  enjoy- 
ment of  tha  rights  which  others  enjoy,  and 
discriminations  which  are  stepe  towards  re- 
ducing them  to  the  condition  of  a  subject 
race."  8aa  alao  Virginia  v.  Rivea  (100  U.  8. 
813.  818  (1879) ) :  Kx  parte  Virginia  (100  U.  8. 
888.  844-8«6  (1879)). 

•Tha  doctrine  apparently  originated  In 
Jloberts  v.  Citw  o/  Boaton.  60  Mass.  198.  306 
(18iO).  upholding  achool  segregation  against 
attack  aa  being  violative  of  a  State  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  equality.  Segregation  In 
Boston  public  schools  waa  eliminated  In  1866. 
Mass.  Acts  1866,  c.  366.  But  elsewhere  In  the 
North  segregation  In  public  education  has 
persisted  until  recent  years.  It  Is  apparent 
that  such  segregation  has  long  been  a  nation- 
wide problem,  not  merely  one  of  sectional 
concern. 

*8ee  alao  Berea  CoUeg*  v.  Kentuekji  (311 
U.S.  46  (1906)). 

•In  the  Gumming  case,  Negro  taxpayers 
aought  an  Injunction  requiring  the  defend- 
ant school  board  to  discontinue  the  opera- 
tton  of  a  high  school  for  white  children  un- 
til the  board  resumed  operation  of  a  high 
achool  for  Negro  children.  Similarly,  in  tha 
Oong  Lum  case,  the  plaintiff,  a  child  of  Chi- 
nese descant,  contended  only  that  State 
autherltlaa  bad  misapplied  the  doctrine  by 
elasBlf ytn«  blaa  with  Negro  children  and  re- 
quiring him  to  attend  a  Negro  schooL 
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ottaliftMtlMM.  <lflMMH  aa  ?•!.  Oataat  ^ 
OMMtfa  (Ml  V.  %.  MT):  MmmI  v.  OMaM<a« 
V.  ■.  flii):  Cwaatt  V.  Matar  («M  O.  •. 
«i):  Hataarta  v.  OkiiHiiia  tHU 
(IMU.a.«T).)  laaoaaoftuaa 
It  aaaaaMry  %o  Manunlaa  tba  aoelrlaa  %o 

Kt  rattaC  to  tba  Nifro  ptaiatlC.    Aad  la 
tit   t.  Fatatar.  aafra.  tba  Owirt  ai- 
rwai^X  aaclaloa  oa  tba  ouaattoa 
wbatbar  Maaay  v.  f^rftuoa  abouM  ba  baM 
laappUMkbla  to  pubtte  atfuoatloa. 

la  tba  laataat  aaaaa.  tbat  quaatloa  la  tfl- 
laetly  ptaaaatod.  Bara,  unllka  Sisaatt  v. 
ralalar.  tbara  ara  ftDdlaaa  balow  tbat  tba 
Natro  aad  wblto  aoboola  Involvad  bava  baaa 
aquallaad.  or  ara  balng  aqxMOiasd.  with  ra- 
Bpaet  to  buUdlnga.  curricula,  quallftcatlona. 
and  aalarlsa  ot  taacbara.  and  other  "tangible" 
factors.*  Our  decision,  therafora.  cannot 
turn  on  merely  a  comparison  of  thaea  tangi- 
ble factors  In  tha  Negro  and  white  achoola 
involved  in  each  of  the  easis.  We  miut  look 
Instead  to  the  effect  of  aagrsgatlon  ItMlf  oa 
public  education. 

In  approaching  this  problem,  wa  cannot 
turn  the  clock  back  to  1868  when  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  or  even  to  1896  when 
Fleasy  v.  Ferguson  was  written.  We  must 
consider  public  education  In  the  light  of  tte 
full  development  and  Its  present  place  in 
American  life  throughout  the  Nation.  Only 
in  thla  way  can  It  be  determined  If  segrega- 
tion In  public  schools  deprives  these  plaintiffs 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Today,  education  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  State  and  local  govem- 
mente.  Compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
and  the  great  expenditures  (or  education 
both  demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the 
ln>portanoe  of  education  to  our  democratic 
society.  It  Is  required  in  the  performance  of 
our  most  baalc  public  responsibilities,  even 
service  In  the  Armed  Forcee.  It  Is  the  very 
foundation  of  good  citlaenship.  Today  it  is 
a  principal  instrument  In  awakening  the 
child  to  cultural  values.  In  preparing  him  for 
later  professional  training,  and  in  helping 
him  to  adjust  normally  to  his  snvlronment. 
In  theee  days,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  child 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  in  life 
if  he  Is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  educa- 
tion. Such  an  opportunity,  where  the  Stete 
has  undertaken  to  provide  It,  is  a  right  which 
must  be  made  available  to  all  on  eqtial  terms. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  presented: 
Does  segregation  of  children  in  public 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  even 
though  the  physical  facilities  and  other 
"tangible"  factors  may  be  equal,  deprive  the 
children  of  th«  minority  group  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunltlea?  We  believe  tbat  It 
does. 

In  Sweatt  v.  Painter,  supra.  In  finding  that 
a  segregated  law  school  for  Negroee  could  not 
provide  them  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties, this  Court  relied  in  large  part  on  "those 
qualities  which  are  Incapable  of  objective 
meaaurement  but  which  make  for  greatness 
in  a  law  school."  In  McLaurin  v.  Oklahoma 
State  Regents,  supra,  the  Court,  In  requiring 
that  a  Negro  admitted  to  a  white  graduate 
school  be  treated  like  all  other  studente. 
again  resorted  to  intangible  considerations: 
**•   •  'his   ability  to  study,   to   engage   in 


*  In  the  Kansas  case,  the  coiirt  below  found 
substantial  equality  as  to  all  such  factors 
(98  F.  Supp.  797.  798).  In  the  South  Caro- 
lltui  case,  the  court  below  found  that  the 
defendante  were  proceeding  "promptly  and 
in  good  faith  to  comply  with  the  court's 
decree"  ( 103  F.  Supp.  930.  931 ) .  In  the  Vir- 
ginia case,  the  court  below  noted  that  tha 
equallxatlon  program  was  already  "afoot  and 
progressing"  (103  F.  Supp.  337.  841);  since 
then,  we  have  been  advlaed.  in  the  Virginia 
attorney  general's  brief  on  reargumant,  that 
the  program  haa  now  been  completed.  In 
the  Delaware  ease,  the  oourt  below  similarly 
noted  that  the  State's  equalisation  program 
was  weU  under  way  (91  A.  3d  137,  148). 
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utA  aacbaaia  Ttava  wttb  otbar 
tto»  aad.  la  laaaral,  to  laara  bit  pn* 
■veb  aoaaMatattoaa  apply  with 
fwaa  to  ablMraa  la  pada  aa4  blglt 
•ebooli.  T^  aaparato  tbam  from  otbaca  of 
atoallar  aga  aa«  qwaUAaattoaa  aelaly  baeawaa 
ot  tbair  raaa  gaaarataa  a  taattai  o(  latarlor. 
Ity  aa  to  tbaIr  atotua  la  tba  eoaamualtf  tbat 
May  affaat  tbair  baarta  and  aUads  la  a  tmy 
UBllkaly  avar  to  ba  uadoaa.  Tba  aiaet  of 
tbiB  aaparattoa  oa  tbair  aduaatloaal  oppor* 
tualtlaa  waa  wall  stated  by  a  ftadlac  la  tba 
KMMaa  aaaa  by  a  oourt  wbieb  aavartbalaaa 
fait  eompallad  to  tula  agalaat  tba  Nagro 
plain  tiSa: 

"Sagraffatloa  of  wblto  aad  eolorad  ebOdraa 
te  publle  achoola  baa  a  datrlmantal  affact 
upon  tba  eolorad  eblkUan.  Tba  Impact  la 
greater  whan  It  haa  tha  sanction  ot  the  Uw; 
tor  tha  policy  ot  separating  tba  raoaa  la  uau- 
aUy  Interpreted  as  denoting  the  Infarlorlty 
of  tha  Negro  group.  A  sense  of  Inferiority 
affecto  the  motivation  of  a  child  to  learn. 
Segregation  with  the  sanction  of  law,  there- 
fore, has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  educa- 
tional and  mental  development  of  Negro 
children  and  to  deprive  them  of  some  of  tha 
benellte  they  would  receive  in  a  racUUy 
integrated  eehool  system."  * 

Whatever  may  have  been  tha  extant  of 
psychological  knowledge  at  the  time  ot 
PUssy  V.  Ferguson,  this  finding  Is  amply  sup- 
ported by  modern  authority."  Any  lan- 
guage in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  contrary  to  thla 
finding  is  rejected. 

We  conclude  that  In  the  field  of  public 
education  the  doctrine  of  "separate  but 
squal"  has  no  place.  Separate  educational 
facilities  are  Inherently  unequal.  There- 
fore, we  hold  that  the  plaintiffs  and  others 
almllarly  aituated  for  whom  the  actions  have 
been  brought  are,  by  reason  of  the  segre- 
gation oomplained  of,  deprived  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment.  Thla  disposition  makee 
unnecessary  any  discussion  whether  such 
segregation  also  vlolstes  the  Due  Prooesa 
Clatise  of  the  14th  amendment.** 

Because  these  are  class  actions,  because  of 
the  wide  applicability  of  this  decision,  snd 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  local  condl- 
tiona.  the  formulation  of  decreee  in  these 
cases  preeento  problems  of  considerable  com- 
plexity. On  reargument,  the  consideration 
of  appropriate  relief  was  necessarily  subordi- 
nated to  the  primary  Question — the  consti- 
tutionality of  segregaUon  in  public  educa- 
tion. We  have  now  announced  that  sucb 
segregation  is  a  denial  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  In  order  that  we  may 
have  the  full  assistance  of  the  parties  In 
formulating  dacreea,  tha  cases  will  be  ra- 


>•  A  similar  finding  was  made  in  the  Dela- 
ware caae:  "I  conclude  from  the  testimony 
that  in  our  Delaware  society,  State-lmpoeed 
segregstlon  In  education  itaeif  resulte  in  the 
Negro  children,  as  a  class,  receiving  educa- 
tional opportunities  which  are  substantially 
inferior  to  thoee  available  to  white  children 
otherwlae  almllarly  aituated."  (87  A.  3d  863. 
866.) 

"  K.  B.  Clark.  Effect  of  Prejudice  and  Dis- 
crimination on  Personality  Development 
(llidcentury  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Touth.  1950):  Wltmer  and 
Kotinsky.  Personality  In  the  Making  (1953). 
c.  VI;  Deutscher  and  Chein,  The  Psychologi- 
cal Bffecte  of  Enforced  Segregation:  A  Sur- 
vey of  Social  Science  Opinion.  36  J.  Psychol. 
369  (1948);  CheIn,  What  are  the  Psychologi- 
cal Bffecte  of  Segregation  Under  Conditions 
of  Bqtial  Facllitiea?.  3  Int.  J.  Opinion  and 
AtUtuda  Rea.  339  (1949);  Brameld.  Educa- 
tional Coate,  in  Discrimination  and  National 
Welfare  (ICcIver,  ed..  1949).  44-48:  Fraxier. 
Tha  Negro  in  the  United  States  (1949).  674- 
681.  And  see  generally  liyrdal.  An  American 
DUemma  (1944). 

"See  BoUtng  v.  Sharpe,  infra,  concerning 
tba  dua  prooaaa  clause  of  tba  Oftb  amend- 
ment. 
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««Qff«d  to  tba  doekal  aad  tba  partlaa  aia 
raqaaatod  to  pnaaal  Mrtbar  aigaMaat  oa 
quaationa  4  aad  t  prrrloMily  propcwadad  b* 

t^  Oourt  tor  tba  laaiguBMat  tbla  Tma.* 
Tba  Attoraay  Oaaaral  ot  tba  Ualtad  ttalag 
U  agala  lavttad  to  participate.  Itka  a%> 
tcraeya  gaaaral  ot  tba  Btataa  raqulrtag  or 
pamltUng  aagragatloa  In  pubMa  aduaatloa 
will  alM  ba  parmlttad  to  appear  aa  aoatal 
euriaa  upoa  raqaaaft  to  do  ae  by  laptaiabat 
16. 1864.  aad  aubaUaaloB  ot  krtala  by  Oetobar 
I.  l»S4.«* 
Itlaao 


Xw     TMS     SOMttMS     OOVBT     OT 

STATa^-Mo.  t.  OcToaoi  Tmm.  ItSg 

5potlMsood  rkoauM  BoUtay  ti  oL,  PaN- 

ftoner.  v.  C.  Mttptm  Shmrpa  at  al.:  On  writ 

of  certiorari  to  the  United  Statea  Oourt  ot 

Appeals  for  tha  Diatrlct  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

MAT  IT.  18*4 
(S4T  U.  8.  487) 
Ur.   Chief  JusUee  Warran  dellvarad  tba 
opinion  of  the  Oourt. 

TbU  case  chaUangas  tba  validity  of  segre- 
gation in  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  petlUoners.  minors  of  the 
Negro  race.  aUege  that  such  segregation  de- 
prives them  of  due  process  of  law  under  the 
fifth  amendment.  They  were  refused  admis- 
sion to  a  publle  school  attended  by  white 
chUdren  solely  because  of  their  race.  They 
sought  the  aid  of  the  District  Oourt  for  the 
DUtrlct  of  ColumbU  In  obtaining  admission. 
That  oourt  dismissed  their  complaint.  We 
granted  a  writ  of  certiorari  before  Judgment 
in  the  covu-t  of  appeals  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  constitutional  question  pre- 
sented (844  U.  8.  873). 

We  have  thta  day  held  that  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  pro- 
hlblto  the  States  from  maintaining  racially 
segregated  publle  schools.'  Tha  legal  prob- 
lem in  the  DlsUict  erf  Columbia  Is  somewliat 
different,  however.  The  fifth  amendment, 
which  is  applicable  in  the  DisUict  of  Co- 
lumbia, does  not  contain  an  equal  protection 
clause  as  does  the  14th  amendment  which 
appliea  only  to  the  Statea.  But  the  concepta 
of  equal  protection  and  due  proceas.  both 
stemming  from  our  American  Ideal  of  fair- 
ness, are  not  mutuaUy  exclusiva.    Tha  "equal 


proiaotloa  of  tba  Um/*  la  a  bmn  aspttolt 
aataguard  ot  problbltad  uafalnNM  tbaa 
**dua  prooaaa  ot  law,**  aad.  tbaratara.  va  do 
not  taapte  tbat  tba  t^io  aro  alvaya  latar- 
obaagaabM  pbraaaa.  But,  aa  tbla  Oeuit  baa 
laongnlBWt  dlaortoUaatloa  aaay  ba  ao  uaj>i»> 
tiflabia  aa  to  ba  irtolatl^  ot  dua  proeaw.* 
Olaaaltaattoaa  baaad  aelaly  upoa  raea  muat 

tbay  ara  ooatnuty  to  out  tradltloaa  aad  baaoa 
ooaatltuUoaally  auapact.*  Aa  loag  ago  aa 
18M.  tbla  Oourt  deolaiad  tba  prtncipta  <*tba% 
tba  OoaaUtuttoa  ot  tha  Ualtad  tutaa.  la  Ita 
praaant  form,  torbldi,  ao  tar  aa  olvU  aad 
polttloal  rigbta  ara  oonearnad.  dIaerUalaatloa 
by  tba  Oaaaral  Oovammant,  or  by  tba  Stataa. 
agalaat  any  eltlaan  baoauaa  ot  bla  raoa.*** 
And  ta  BuolkaiMm  ▼.  Warley  (M6  U.  8. 00) ,  tba 
Oourt  bald  tbat  a  statute  wblcb  limited  tba 
rigbt  ot  a  property  owner  to  oonvay  bis  prop- 
arty  to  a  paraon  of  another  raoa  waa,  aa  aa 
unreaaonabla  discrimination,  a  denial  ot  dua 
prooesa  of  law. 

Although  the  Cotirt  has  not  assumed  to 
define  "liberty"  with  any  great  precision,  that 
term  Is  not  confined  to  mere  freedom  from 
bodily  restraint.  Liberty  under  law  extends 
to  the  full  range  ot  conduct  which  the  indl* 
vldual  Is  tr9a  to  pursue,  and  it  cannot  be  re- 
stricted except  for  a  proper  governmental 
objective.  Segregation  in  public  education 
is  not  reasonably  related  to  any  proper  gov- 
ernmental objective,  and  thus  it  Imposes  on 
Negro  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
burden  that  constitutes  an  arbitrary  depriva- 
tion of  their  liberty  In  vfcdation  ot  the  due 
process  clause. 

In  view  of  our  decision  that  the  Constlta- 
tlon  prohlbito  the  States  from  maintaining 
racially  segregated  public  schools,  it  would 
be  unthinkable  that  the  same  Constitution 
would  impoee  a  lesser  duty  on  the  Federal 
Government.*  We  hold  that  racial  segrega- 
tion In  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
ColumMa  la  a  denial  of  the  due  process  of 
taw  guaranteed  by  tha  Fifth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

For  the  reasons  set  out  in  Brown  ▼.  Board 
of  Education,  this  case  will  be  restored  to 
the  docket  for  reargument  on  questicms  4 
and  5  previously  propounded  by  the  Court 
(345  U.  8.  073). 

It  Is  so  ordered. 


t.  py«aH»  •.  CkMtort,  at  ol^  PafMtoacra.  ^ 
Ctbal  lautea  Baltoa.  at  at.:  Oa  writ  ot  aattt* 
oroit  to  tba  BuptaoM  Oowt  ot  Dalavara. 

MAT  at.  taaa 


*  "4.  Assuming  it  is  decided  tbat  segrega- 
tion In  public  schools  violates  the  14tb 
amendment — 

"(a)  would  a  decree  necessarily  follow 
providing  that,  within  the  llmlta  set  by 
normal  geographic  school  districting,  Negro 
children  shoukl  forthwith  ba  admitted  to 
schools  of  their  choice,  cr 

"(b)  may  thla  Court.  In  the  exerdae  of  Its 
equity  powers,  permit  an  eflecUve  gradxial 
adjustment  to  t>e  brought  about  from  exist- 
ing segregated  systems  to  a  ^stam  not  based 
on  color  distinctions? 

"6.  On  the  assumption  on  which  ques- 
tions 4  (a)  and  (b)  are  based,  and  assum- 
ing further  that  this  Court  wUl  exercise  Ita 
equity  powers  to  the  end  described  in  quea- 
tlon  4  (b), 

"(a)  should  this  Court  formulate  detailed 
decreea  la  these  cases; 

"(b)  if  so.  what  spaciflc  Issuea  should  tha 
decreee  reach; 

"(c)  should  this  Oourt  appoint  a  special 
master  to  hear  evidence  with  a  view  to  rec- 
ommending spacUle  terms  for  su^  decrees; 

"(d)  rtiould  this  Oourt  remand  to  the 
oourte  at  first  Instance  with  dhracttons  to 
frame  decrees  In  theae  eaaas.  and  If  ao.  what 
general  directions  should  the  decrees  ot  this 
Court  include  and  what  procedures  should 
the  courts  of  first  Instance  follow  in  arriving 
at  the  specific  terms  of  more  detailed  da- 

*•  See  Rule  49,  nevtsad  Rulee  of  tbla  OMirt 
fedaettae  July  t.  1054> . 
*  Broom  v.  Board  of  KdutatUm.         P-  8. 
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(848  n.  S.  S94) 

1.  OHoer  Broum.  et  al..  Appellants,  v.  Board 
of  Education  of  Topeka.  Shaumee  County, 
Kansas,  et  al.:  On  appeal  from  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Kansas. 

a.  Harry  Briggs,  Jr^  et  al..  AppenanU,  r. 
B.  W.  KUiott,  et  al.:  On  appeal  from  tha 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Bastem 
District  of  South  CaroUna. 

8.  Dorothy  B.  Davis,  et  al..  AppellanU.  ▼. 
County  Sc^iool  Board  of  Prince  Edw/trd 
County.  Virginia,  et  al.:  On  appeal  trom  tha 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia. 

4.  Spottswood  Thomas  Boiling,  et  at.. 
Petitioners,  v.  C.  MeMm  Sharpe.  et  al.:  On 
writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Unltad  States  Oourt 
of  Appeals  for  tha  District  of  Oolumbia 
Circuit. 


.„    l^Mtlca  Wanoa  ttaUvoNd  tba 

optaloaot  tba  Oourt. 

TtMoa  oMaa  ima  daoMad  oa  May  IT.  lOM. 
Tba  opialoaa  ot  tttal  data.*  daolarlag  tba 
tuadiwaatal  priaalpta  %ba%  taolal  dlanUalo 
aatloa  la  pubUe  aduaattoa  la  uaaoaatltu* 
ttoaal.  aia  laaorpoiatad  barala  by  lafaraaea. 
AU  pro^rlaloaa  ot  Padaial.  BUto.  or  loaal  law 
raqv^rlag  or  panolttlag  auob  diaartakiaattoa 
mwt  yield  to  tbla  prlaelpla.  Tbaca  raaaalna 
tor  ooaaMaratloa  tba  maaaar  la  wbMi  lallat 
la  to  ba  aooocdad. 

BaeauN  tbaaa  eaasa  aroaa  uadar  diffaraat 
local  oondltloBa  and  thair  dlapoaltloa  will 
lavolva  a  vaHaty  of  local  problaaaa,  wa  ra- 
queatad  further  argument  on  tba  quaatlon  ot 
nllaf.i  In  vtvw  ot  tha  natlonwlda  Impor- 
tance of  tha  decision,  wa  Invited  tha  Attorney 
General  of  the  XTnited  Statea  and  the  attor- 
neys general  of  aU  States  requiring  or  per- 
mining  racial  discrimination  In  public  edu- 
cation to  preeent  their  views  on  that  ques- 
tion. The  parties,  the  United  Statea,  and 
the  States  of  Florida.  North  Candlna.  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  BCaryland,  and  Tfexaa  filed 
briefs  and  participated  in  the  oral  argument. 

These  presentations  were  informative  and 
helpful  to  the  Oourt  in  ita  consideration  of 
the  complexities  arising  from  the  transition 
to  a  system  of  public  education  freed  of 
racial  discrimination.  The  presentations 
also  demonstrated  that  substantial  steps  to 
eUminate  racial  discrimination  In  publle 
schools  have  already  been  taken,  not  only  la 
some  of  the  communltlea  In  which  theee 
cases  arose,  but  In  some  of  the  States  ap- 
pearing aa  amlel  curiae,  and  In  other  Statea 
as  welL  SubetanUal  progress  has  been  made 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  com- 
munities In  Kansas  and  Dataware  involved 
in  this  litigation.  The  defendanta  in  tha 
cases  coming  to  us  from  South  Carolina  and 
Virginta  ara  awaiting  tha  decision  ot  thla 
Oourt  concerning  relief. 

Full  implementation  of  theee  constitu- 
tional principles  may  require  solution  of 
varied    local   achool    problems.    School   au- 

thoriUes  have  tha  primary  rasponatbUity 
for  elucidating,  assessing,  and  solving  thesa 
problems;    eourta    will    bava    to    consldar 


'DatrtM  Bank  ▼.  Unittd  Stafat  (Sit  U.  & 
830);  CMrrin  v.  Wallace.  (SOO  U.  8. 1.  ia-14>: 
Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis.  (801  U.  8.  048^ 
666). 

•  JToremafnt  v.  United  SiaUs  (338  U.  S.  214. 
216) ;  Hirabayashi  v.  United  States  (830  U.  & 
81.100). 

« Gibson  v.  Iftefssfppf  (162  U.  8.  565.  681). 
cr.  Steele  v.  LoutsvtUe  A  KaOivate  M,  Co., 
(saa-u.  s.  100.  ioa-ioa>. 

•  Ot.  BMTd  9.  Hodge  (884  V.  8.  S4>. 


»847  U.  S.  488;  847  U.  S.  407. 
■Further  argument  was  requested  on  tha 
following  questions,  847  U.  S.  483,  496-406, 
n.  IS.  prevloxisly  propounded  by  the  Oourt: 

"4.  Assuming  It  is  decided  that  segrega- 
tion  in   public   schools   violates   the    14tb 

amendnsent—  

"(a)  would  a  decree  necessarily  foUow  pro- 
Tiding  that,  within  the  llmlta  eet  by  normal 
geographic  school  districting.  Negro  chUdran 
should  forthwith  be  admitted  to  achoola  ot 
their  choice,  or 

"(b)  may  thla  Court.  In  the  exercise  of  iu 
equity  powers,  permit  an  effecUve  gradual 
adjustment  to  be  brought  about  from  exist- 
ing segregated  systems  to  a  system  xx>t  based 
cm  color  distinctions? 

"6.  On  the  assumption  on  which  questions 
4  (a)  and  (b)  are  based,  and  aasumtng  fur- 
ther that  this  Court  will  exardsa  Ite  equity 
powers  to  the  end  described  In  questlco  4(b), 
"(a)  should  this  Court  formulate  detailed 
decrees  in  these  cases; 

"(b)  if  so,  what  specific  issues  ihould  tba 
decreea  reach; 

-(c)  should  thU  Court  ai^wint  a  spadal 
master  to  t^ear  evidence  with  a  view  to 
ommending  spectflc  terms  for  soeh. 

'*(d)  should  this  Court  rcasaad  to  tba 
oourto  at  lint  instanra  wttb  dlraettoaa  ta 
frame  decrees  in  these  cases,  and  U  ao.  wtat 
general  direcUona  should  tha  decrees  of  thla 
Court  Include  and  what  procedures  ^ouM 
the  coorte  <rf  flrstimtoBoe  fCUow^amvtog 

«a  tha  "»-!*••  tsBMs  nt 
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wImUmt  tlM  aetloii  of  idkool  MrtbortttM  eon- 
■Utofew  food  faith  Implanoiitatkm  cf  Um 
fo^nniaft  eoostltattemal  prlndplM.  B*- 
eaxmrn  at  thmir  prtnlmlty  to  loeal  eop<Mtton» 
and  the  poHlbte  immI  for  fortlMr  iMartncB. 
tiM  eoorta  whteta  orlclBAUy  iMard  tbmm  cmm 
can  bast  parform  this  Judicial  appralsaL 
Aoeofldli^ly.  w  ballavs  It  approprlata  to  re- 
mand th»  OMM  to  thOM  oourto.* 

In  f  Mhloalng  and  affaetuatlnf  tha  Omnm, 
tha  eourta  will  ba  guldad  by  cqultabla  prln- 
clfdM.  Ttadltlonally.  aqulty  haa  baan  ehar» 
aetarlaad  by  a  praetleal  flaxlblUty  In  ahaplnc 
Its  ramsdlas  *  and  by  a  facility  for  adjusting 
and  raeonelllng  publle  and  private  needs.* 
Theee  eassa  call  for  the  ezerclae  of  these  tra- 
ditional attrlbutee  of  equity  power.  At 
•take  Is  the  personal  intereet  of  the  plaln- 
tlfle  in  adnilMlon  to  public  sebools  as  soon 
as  practicable  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
To  effectuate  this  interest  may  call  for  elimi- 
nation of  a  variety  of  obstacles  in  making 
tae  transition  to  school  ayatems  operated  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  prlndplee 
eet  forth  in  our  kfay  17.  1954,  decision. 
Courts  of  equity  may  properly  take  into  ac- 
count the  public  Intereat  in  the  elimination 
of  such  obataelee  in  a  systentatlc  and  effec- 
tlve  manner.  But  it  should  ^o  without  say- 
ing that  the  Titallty  of  these  constitutional 
prindplce  cannot  be  allowed  to  yield  alm- 
]>ly  becauee  of  dlaagreement  with  them. 

While  giving  weight  to  theee  public  and 
private  considerations,  the  courts  will  re- 
qtilre  that  the  defendants  make  a  prompt 
and  reasonable  start  toward  full  compliance 
with  our  May  17.  19M.  ruling.  Once  such 
a  start  has  been  made,  the  courts  may  find 
that  additional  time  is  neceesary  to  carry 
out  the  ruling  In  an  effective  manner.  The 
burden  reets  upon  the  defendants  to  eetab- 
llah  that  such  time  is  neceesary  in  the  public 
Interest  and  is  consistent  with  good  faith 
compliance  at  the  earlleet  practicable  date. 
To  that  end.  the  eourta  may  consider  prob- 
lems related  to  administration,  arising  from 
the  physical  condition  of  the  school  plant. 
the  school  transportation  system,  personnel, 
revision  of  school  districts  and  attendance 
areas  into  compact  units  to  achieve  a  system 
of  determining  admission  to  the  public 
schools  on  a  nonracial  basis,  and  revision  of 
local  laws  and  regulations  which  may  be 
neceesary  in  solving  the  foregoing  problems. 
They  will  also  consider  the  adequacy  of  any 
plans  the  defendants  may  propose  to  meet 
these  problems  and  to  effectuate  a  transition 
to  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  school  sys- 
tem. During  this  period  of  transition,  the 
ooxirts  will  retain  Jurisdiction  of  theee  cases. 

Tha  Judgments  below,  except  that  in  the 
Delaware  case,  are  accordingly  reversed  and 
remanded  to  the  district  courts  to  take  such 
proceedings  and  enter  such  orders  and  de- 
crees consistent  with  this  opinion  as  are 
necertary  and  proper  to  admit  to  public 
schools  on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory 
basis  with  all  deliberate  speed  the  parties 
to  theee  cases.  The  Judgment  in  the  Dela- 
ware case  CMXlering  the  immediate  admls- 
alon  of  the  plaintiffs  to  schools  previously 
attended  only  by  white  children — is  affirmed 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  stated  in  our 
May  17,  1954.  opinion,  but  the  case  is  re- 
manded to  the  supreme  court  of  Delaware 
for  such  furtlier  proceedings  as  that  coxirt 
may  deem  necessary  in  light  of  this  opinion. 

It  Is  so  ordered. 


•The  cases  coming  to  us  from  Biansas. 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  were  originally 
heard  by  three-Judge  District  Courts  con- 
vened under  38  U.  S.  C.  112381  and  2384. 
These  cases  will  accordingly  be  remanded  to 
thoee  three-Judge  courts.  Sea  Brigga  v. 
Elliott  (343  n.  S.  360). 

•Sea  AlesaTtder  v.  UUlman  (298  U.  8.  223. 
289). 

•See  Becht  Co.  v.  Bowles  (321  U.  8.  821, 
828-330). 


Mr.  TATBB.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.KEATINO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TATE8.  I  congratulate  and 
commend  the  gentleman  for  a  scholarly, 
temperate,  and  excellent  delineation  of 
the  law  and  of  a  Tiewpoint  which.  I 
think,  is  and  should  be  the  viewpoint  of 
thoee  of  us  who  are  honored  to  represent 
constituencies  in  one  bitmch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  the  gentleman  has 
stated  my  position  as  I  would  want  to 
state  it.  He  has  gone  further,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  very  good  and  positive  and  it  is 
a  beneflcient  sign  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  the  courts,  even  in  the  Southern 
States,  are  citing  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision and  following  its  mandate.  I  only 
hope  there  were  an  opportunity  for 
others  in  the  branches  of  Qovemment  to 
do  the  same.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
again  for  what  he  has  stated  today. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Of  course.  I  agree  with  his  com- 
ments about  the  splendid  way  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  handled  this  problem. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATINO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOIT.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  in  his  own 
State  and  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  whose  achievements  in  the 
field  of  law  are  shortly  to  be  recognized 
in  his  own  home  city  by  the  bar  associa- 
tion of  his  city  in  a  forthcoming  banquet. 
The  gentleman  has  made  a  Judicial  and 
a  Judicious  survey  of  the  most  trouble- 
some problem  confronting  all  of  our  cit- 
izens today.  I  think  it  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance that  all  of  us  should  remember 
the  necessity  for  temperate  conduct  and 
temperate  words  although  we  may  some- 
times regret  that  the  press  reports  as 
intemperate  those  remarks  wtiich  we 
have  sought  diligently  to  make  temper- 
ate and  levelheaded.  I  think  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
press  and  of  the  people  of  the  North  and 
the  South  to  do  their  level  best  to  work 
this  problem  out  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said,  with  all  possible  speed  or  some 
such  phraseology. 

In  any  event,  the  intent  of  the  Court, 
as  the  gentleman  has  said,  is  to  give  the 
people  of  this  country  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  affected  time  to  work  out  the 
problem.  At  the  same  time  appeals  to 
violence  in  one  section  of  the  country 
or  the  other  are  neither  within  the  pur- 
port of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  certainly  would  be  no  part  of  the 
will  of  the  Congress  or  of  its  Members. 
I  do  think  it  is  most  important  that  on 
civil-rights  legislation  we  here.  too. 
should  move  with  all  reasonable  speed.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  President's  own  state- 
ments as  to  the  necessity  in  his  opinion 
of  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  racial  tensions. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  suggestions 
as  to  how  we  may  be  able  to  get  action  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
President's  recommendations? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  I  hope 
the   President's    specific    recommenda- 


tions, which  I  understand  will  be  here 
shortly  on  this  subject,  will  be  of  such  a 
character  that  they  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  majority  of  the  Members  on 
both  sides.  I  believe  they  wUL  I  know  of 
the  President's  keen  interest  in  meeting 
this  problem,  and  I  feel  sure  that  how- 
ever much  we  may  differ  on  various 
phases  of  the  questions  Involved,  we  all 
recognize  his  desire  to  do  something  con- 
structive in  this  field. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  which 
will  be  smt  to  us  will  have  an  early  hear- 
ing in  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  and  of  which  the  gentleman 
himself  is  a  member,  and  I  would  hope 
for  favorable  action. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am,  as  he  is.  hopeful  that  we  may  hear 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
immediate  future  as  to  what  recom- 
mendations they  have  for  aflirmative 
Implementation  of  legislation  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  hope  so.  too. 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man Is  a  very  distinguished  Member  of 
this  House  and  I  think  that  the  state- 
ment he  has  made,  exactly  what  I  would 
have  expected  from  him.  was  consider- 
ate, thoughtful,  restrained,  and  many  of 
us  who  are  newer  in  this  House  have 
hopes  that  we  can  in  due  course  resolve 
this  problem,  but  we  must  look  to  men 
like  the  gentleman  and  to  the  great  com- 
mittee of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
member  to  bring  out  some  legislation 
which  will  at  least  in  part  and  In  due 
course  entirely  solve  the  problem. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  us 
If  he  has  any  hopes  that  In  this  particu- 
lar 84th  Congress  we  may  expect  some 
legislation  like  that  to  come  from  his 
great  committee. 

Mr.KEATINO.  I  have  hopes.  I  would 
not  want  to  mislead  the  gentleman  by 
stating  It  stronger  than  that.  I  am  sure 
a  good  many  of  us  on  the  committee  are 
anxious  to  see  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  particularly  have  felt, 
after  listening  to  the  gentleman,  the 
need  for  restraint.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  Member  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  or  from  any  section  of  the  country 
who  could  take  in  any  way  exception  to 
any  of  the  thoughtful  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  the  gentleman.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Spesk- 
er.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATINO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
Join  in  commending  the  gentleman  for 
taking  the  floor  to  discuss  this  very  im- 
portant matter.  With  his  backgroimd 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  law  I  think  it  Is 
very  fitting  that  a  position  should  be 
expressed  so  that  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve as  he  does  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  was  well  considered  and  cer- 
tainly within  the  traditions  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  form  of  government 
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could  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
ourselves. 

Being  a  lawyer  and  having  a  regard  for 
my  professional  Integrity,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  Joining  the  gentleman  in 
expressing  the  belief  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  a  proper  one  and 
well  considered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  wish  may  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  lifassachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  apprecia- 
tion to  the  scholarly  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  fnnn  New  York  [Mr.  Ksat- 

INCl. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  he  fully  sus- 
tains a  statement  of  mine  which  has 
been  quoted  in  newspapers  published  in 
the  district  which  I  represent,  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine 
of  Interposition  has  no  constitutional  Justi- 
fication. Under  the  Constitution  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  the  final  authority  In  inter- 
preting the  Constitution.  When  the  Court 
has  spoken,  that  ends  It.  unless  the  Con- 
stltuUon  Is  amended. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  ex- 
cellent speech  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KxATDrcl  concern- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Brown  against  the  Board 
of  Education.  He  made  a  scholarly 
and  objective  argument  sustaining  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Court.  Also  he  made 
it  very  clear  that  he  respected  the  view- 
point of  the  group  that  seek  to  have  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  neutral- 
ized and  pointed  out  that  this  group,  de- 
spite their  deep  feelings  about  this  case, 
stated  that  they  would  use  all  lawful 
means  to  bring  about  its  reversal. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
argument  wherein  it  referred  to  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  the  able  and  skillful 
manner  in  which  he  prepared  the 
opinion  that  was  concurred  in  by  every 
member  of  the  Court. 

I  think  I  may  properly  state  that  I 
am  extremely  proud  of  what  the  Chief 
Justice  did  in  this  case.  But  it  was  no 
sui-prise  to  me.  Earl  Warren  and  I  were 
fellow  students  at  Boalt  Hall  of  Law  of 
the  University  of  California.  In  1938  a 
group  of  us,  some  of  whom  are  now  in 
Congress,  helped  elect  him  as  the  attor- 
ney general  of  California.  Here  he  did 
a  magnificent  Job.  His  argiunent  in  the 
tidelands  cases  were  mainly  responsible 
for  the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  gave  California  and  other  coastal 
States  the  title  to  offshore  lands  under 
tidewater.  Later.  In  1942,  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  Governor;  and  some  of  the 
same  group  mentioned  above  were  the 
ones  that  got  him  to  seek  the  office.  He 
was  elected  in  1942  at  the  same  election 
which  sent  me  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  that  office  he  displayed 
remarkable  capacity  for  getting  the  State 
government  working  smoothly  and  effi- 
ciently. 


Also  as  Governor  he  displayed  his 
ability  to  get  people  of  differing  view- 
points to  reconcile  their  differences  and 
get  along  together.  He  had  that  remark- 
able characteristic  that  we  call  ccmunon- 
sense. 

Perhaps  some  may  decide  that  the 
matters  which  I  have  discussed  are  irrele- 
vant. My  feeling  is  that  I  would  like 
those  who  are  challenging  the  Judgment 
of  the  Chief  Justice  and  also  the  Court 
should  know  something  of  the  man  who 
wrote  the  decision  for  the  whole  Court 
In  California  we  havie  no  segregation 
problem.  Since  1908  when  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Informed  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  tersely  and  positively  that 
they  could  not  bar  Japanese  children 
f i-om  their  schools  we  have  not  had  the 
problem.  In  these  schools  of  Stockton, 
where  I  live,  we  have  pupils  of  practi- 
cally every  racial  strain.  They  get  along 
well  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
athletic  field  and  in  school  social  life. 

I  cannot  forget  a  statement  that  one 
of  our  closest  friends  in  Congress  made 
when  the  segregation  agitation  began  to 
flare  up  at  frequent  intervals.  This  per- 
son, who  is  a  southerner  said  that  if  peo- 
ple will  simply  look  back  25  years  and 
see  the  steady  progress  that  had  been 
made  to  give  Negroes  more  rights  they 
will  realize  that  if  we  in  the  South  are 
left  alone  the  problem  will  solve  Itself. 
Looking  back  over  the  various  legal  BX^ep& 
that  have  been  taken  such  as  the  cases 
that  decided  that  segregation  could  not 
be  practiced  instate  universities;  also 
the  case  that  decided  that  covenants  re- 
stricting the  use  of  property  to  only  white 
I>ersons  were  void;  and  other  steps  such 
as  integration  decreed  for  the  Armed 
Forces  by  President  Eisenhower;  the 
banning  of  segregation  in  the  National 
Theater,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  without  reser- 
vation the  Court's  decision  which  inter- 
prets the  14th  amendment  as  was  done 
in  the  case  imder  consideration. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  may  be  ex- 
tended 5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  other  special  orders  pending. 


AMERICAN    AVIATION    POLICY     IN 
THE  PACIFIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JUDD:  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
White  House  asked  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  reexamine  Pan  American 
Airways'  application  for  authority  to  fly 
the  north  Pacific  route  from  otir  west 
coast  to  Tokyo,  in  competition  with 
Northwest  Airlines'  existing  service  on 
the  Great  Circle  route.  This  action  has 
Increased  the  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion which  already  existed  regarding 
this  case.  Because  it  Involves  our  na- 
tional defense  requirements  and  our  in- 
terests in  the  Far  East  as  well  as  the 
sound  aviation  policy  we  have  heretofore 
maintained  in  the  Pacific.  I  feel  duty- 


bound  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  tha 
Congress  in  order  to  clarify  the  issues. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  1946. 
after  long  and  exhaustive  study,  con- 
cluded that  two  separate  and  competing 
United  States-flag  routes  across  the  Pa- 
clflc  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained, not  onl^  to  promote  and  protect 
our  Interests  in  the  Orient,  but  because 
the  national  defense  of  our  Nation  re- 
quired such  a  policy.  This  policy  was 
reiterated  by  President  Eisenhower  last 
year  in  a  letter  to  the  CAB  in  which  he 
stated: 

The  continuation  of  two  United  States- 
flag  carriers  across  the  Pacific  at  this  time  Is 
required  by  considerations  of  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  poUcy. 

At  the  time  the  policy  was  established 
In  1946,  the  only  commercial  air  tie  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Orient 
linked  California  to  Bfanila  and  certain 
points  in  China  and  areas  south,  on 
routes  operated  by  Pan  American  World 
Airwasrs. 

Because  of  the  need  for  a  stronger  net- 
woric  of  air  routes  in  the  Paciflc,  the 
Board  recommended  establishment  of  a 
route  to  the  Orient  across  the  north 
Paciflc  and  an  extension  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican's California-Hawaii  route  to  Tokyo, 
thereby  creating  two  separate  and  com- 
peting United  States-flag  routes  to  the 
Far  East  as  the  best  answer  to  the  Na- 
tion's problem. 

Although  the  bulk  of  all  Orient  traffic 
passed  through  the  California  gateway 
via  Hawaii,  the  Board  then  reasoned  that 
the  shorter  route  over  the  north  Paciflc 
would  eventually  become  self-sufficient 
and  eliminate  the  need  for  subsidized 
operations.  The  Board's  reasoning 
proved  to  be  sound  because  the  airline 
which  was  given  authority  to  conduct 
operations  on  the  Great  Circle  route 
has  not  received  any  Government  sub- 
sidy since  the  beginning  of  1955. 

That  airline,  certificated  by  the  Board 
in  1946  for  7  years  over  the  North  Pa- 
cific route,  was  Northwest  Airlines. 
Northwest  has  l>een  a  Minnesota  organi- 
zation since  the  early  dajrs  when  it  l}egan 
flying  between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis. 
Naturally  all  Miimesotans  have  taken 
pride  in  its  growth  and  development. 
But  my  present  concern  is  on  a  far  more 
Important  basis  than  the  well-being  of 
a  Minnesota  company.  This  case  in- 
volves our  whole  long-established  inter- 
national aviation  policy  and  our  national 
security  in  the  Paciflc. 

Let  me  outline  the  picture:  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Boaixl  selected  Northwest  in 
1946  to  fly  the  North  Pacific  route  be- 
cause that  air  carrier  had  had  a  vast 
experience  during  the  war  in  conducting 
flights  in  extremely  cold  temperatiires. 
having  conducted  extensive  operations 
between  the  United  States  and  Alaska 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Northwest 
operated  planes  under  military  contract 
between  Seattle  and  Anchorage,  between 
the  Twin  Cities  and  Fairbanks,  and  from 
Anchorage  to  Attu  in  the  Aleutian  chain. 
It  had  flown  more  than  17  million  miles 
In  areas  north  of  the  United  States,  with 
more  than  2  million  miles  over  North 
Pacific  waters.  ^_^ 

In  connection  with  this  Army  flying. 
Northwest  engineers,  pilots  and  mechan- 
ics did  a  great  deal  of  research  work  in 
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M0U^  lo  eokl  weatticr  opermlioDfll  prob- 
Icms.  Ililswms  in  addition  to  its  MOOB- 
pUshmcnta  at  the  bomber  modlfieafclon 
center  in  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis 
and  8t  Panl.  and  its  manor  ottier  war- 
aeUiTltles. 
TlM  oilsinal  granting  of  a  eertifleate 
to  IHsrthwost  on  the  north  Padflc  route 
waa  on^owd  by  Pan  American,  which 
had  applied  for  authmrlty  to  operate  to 
the  Orient  over  both  the  central  and 
north  Pacific  routee.  arguins  that  it 
atoookl  be  the  sole  United  States  carrier 
across  the  Pacific. 

The  Board  denied  Pan  American's  bid 
for  the  northem  route,  but  granted  Pan 
American  authority  to  extend  its  Cali- 
fornia-Hawaii routes  on  to  Tokyo  for 
a  period  of  7  years  to  maintain  the  com- 
petitive balance. 

Hawaii,  with  its  unsurpassed  attrac- 
tiveness and  vacation  possibilities,  has 
given  Pan  American's  exclusive  central 
Pacific  route  a  decided  pull  on  the  trav- 
eling public.  The  record  shows  that 
there  has  also  been  a  significant  volume 
of  traiBc  originating  in  Hawaii  to  points 
in  Japan  and  China,  wlxich  further  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  central  Pacific 
route  to  Pan  American. 

Operating  results  of  both  airlines  for 
the  last  7  years  have  proven  the  Board's 
original  recommendations  sound  in  every 
reH>oct.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
United  States-Orient  traffic  has  moved 
over  the  central  Pacific.  Northwest  Air- 
lines, despite  the  (act  its  smaller  mar- 
ket generated  far  less  trafllc,  was  able 
last  year  to  file  a  document  with  the 
Government  waiving  further  claim  to 
subsidy. 

Because  of  the  progress  that  had  been 
made,  the  Board  in  ld54.  after  hearing 
proceedings  to  renew  the  original  cer- 
tificates, recommended  to  ihe  White 
House  that  Northwest  be  granted  a  per- 
manent certificate  over  the  northem 
route  to  the  Orient  and  that  Pan  Amer- 
ican's authority  to  fly  the  central  route 
be  continued.  The  Board  recommended 
denial  of  Pan  American's  application  to 
duplicate  Northwest's  service  on  the 
northern  route  and  thereby  upset  the 
balanced  competitive  pattern  by  gaining 
access  to  all  Pacific  trafDc. 

Here  is  wliat  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Boflurd  had  to  say  in  December  1954  m 
sending  Its  recommendations  to  the 
White  House: 

In  IMe  In  Ita  decision  In  th«  Pacific  c«m. 
the  Board  concluded  that  there  should  be 
two  aaparate  and  compeUng  United  States- 
flag  routes  across  the  Pacific.  •  •  •  We  fixxl 
nothing  In  this  case  that  wotild  caU  for  a 
change  In  that  policy.  •  •  •  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  convinced  that  the  need  and 
juatlflcatlon  for  the  separate  and  competlUve 
routinga  acroes  the  Padlle  are*  arc.  if  any- 
thing, even  stronger  and  mora  oompelUng 
today  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  tlie 
original  awards.  •   •   • 

*  *  *  Conditions  have  served  to  Inerease 
thfr  Importance  of  the  Padflc  area  to  the 
United  States  until  today  there  la  perhaps  no 
region  In  the  entire  world  more  vital  to  its 
overall  Interests.  •  •  •  The  protection  and 
promotion  of  thoee  Interests  call  for  a  stroni; 
network  of  United  mates  eoaunerclal  air 
routes  acroes  tte  Padflc:  sn  objective  that 
we  believe  car.  only  be  fully  guaranteed  by 
the  maintenance  of  strong  and  effective  com- 
petitive carriers  over  the  two  trans-Padflo 
routings.  In  our  Judgment,  it  would  be 
ahortsigfated  and  not  tn  furtherance  of  the 


manffctee  of  the  act  to  withdraw  from  the 
country  the  benefits  of  the  existing  com- 
petitive services  by  two  United  States  car- 
riers and  to  entrust  thoee  Important  routes 
to  a  single  carrier,  no  matt*  who  that  carrier 
mlgnt  be.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  It  is  only  the  retention  of  these  dif- 
ferent flight  courses  that  makes  It  possible 
under  *»*tM"g  conditions  to  maintain  the 
balanced  competitive  routee  we  have  found 
to  be  required  by  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  It  Is  InerlUble  that  the  granting 
of  the  relief  Pan  American  seeks  would  di- 
vert such  a  subetantlal  volume  of  trafllc  from 
Northwest  ss  to  destroy  lU  ability  to  render 
the  effective  competition  that  is  required  all 
over  thm  Pacific.  In  addition,  such  action 
with  Its  reeultlng  diversion  from  Northwest 
would  undoubtedly  require  substantial  addi- 
tional Government  subsidy. 

In  January  1955  the  President  wrote  a 
letter  to  CAB.  disapproving  a  permanent 
certificate  for  Northwest  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  still  receiving  subsidy  pay- 
ments, and  ordered  a  7-year  temporary 
certificate  Instead.  (Actually  North- 
west's operations  had  become  self- 
sufflcient  at  the  end  of  1954.  and  it  there- 
fore went  cff  subsidy  at  that  time;  but 
that  fact  was  not  yet  known  at  the  time 
of  the  President's  decision.  Northwest 
has  Just  resubmitted  its  application  for  a 
permanent  certificate  over  the  great  cir- 
cle route;  and  since  the  previous  appli- 
cation was  denied  only  because  of  sub^dy 
payments  which  no  longer  exist,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  both  the 
Board  and  the  President  will  promptly 
approve  this  application.! 

Also  in  his  January  1955  letter,  the 
President  Instructed  CAB  to  hold  In 
abeyance  Pan  American's  application  to 
cut  in  on  Northwest's  trafBc  from  Seattle 
and  Portland  over  the  Great  Circle  route 
"pending  further  study  and  later  report 
on  the  economic  and  technical  feasibility 
and  the  military  and  foreign  poUcy  im- 
plications of  nonstop  service  between  the 
west  coast  and  the  Orient." 

Prom  the  time  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  decision,  the  real  issues 
have  been  confused  and  bedoiided  by  all 
sorts  of  claims  and  rumors. 

For  example.  Pan  American  claims  Its 
restriction  to  traffic  through  the  central 
Pacific  wastes  taxpayer's  money,  delays 
the  mall  and  forces  passengers  to  fly 
miles  out  of  their  way  in  order  to  get  to 
the  Orient.  But  the  mail  and  passengers 
do  not  have  to  go  via  Pan  American ;  they 
can  go  via  Northwest.  Does  Pan  Ameri- 
can have  to  have  all  the  advantages — 
the  much  larger  traffic  via  Hawaii  and 
the  shorter,  faster  northem  route  too? 
If  so.  why? 

Pan  American  and  Its  supporters  also 
make  such  claims  as: 

Unless  Pan  American  is  enabled  to  com- 
pete for  through  Orient  traffic  on  fair 
terms.  •  •  •  Morthweet  will  emerge  with  a 
monopoly. 

This  was  contained  In  a  written  state- 
ment by  Pan  American  in  April  1955. 
But  does  not  Pan  American  already  have 
a  monopoly  on  the  central  Pacific  route? 
If  Pan  American  is  to  compete  with 
Northwest  over  the  northem  route,  must 
not  Northwest  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
Pan  American  over  the  caitral  route? 
Would  Pan  American  con.^ent  to  that? 

Perhaps  It  was  because  of  such  con- 
tentions by  Pan  American  that  the  White 


House  was  pconvted  to  return  its  appli- 
cation to  fly  the  Great  Circle  Route  to 
the  Civil  AtrooAUtlos  Board  on  Janu- 
ary 26  this  year  for  further  considera- 
tion, "in  the  light  of  any  new  and  rele- 
vant circimistances  or  developments 
that  it  finds  to  exist." 

The  Board  took  action  and.  foUowinf 
a  prehearing  conference  February  6.  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  the  case  to  Include 
Northwest's  applications,  first,  to  amend 
its  certificate  and  include  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  as  cotermlnals  with  Se- 
attle and  Portland  on  the  Great  Circle 
route;  aiMl.  second,  for  a  permanent  cer- 
tificate on  the  Great  Circle  route.  If 
Pan  American  were  to  be  allowed  to  share 
Seattle  and  Portland  traffic  to  the  Orient. 
why  should  not  Northwest  t>e  allowed  to 
share  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
traffic  to  the  Orient? 

But  the  White  House  letter  dated 
March  3  asked  the  Board  to  reconsider 
Its  February  6  decision  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  case  and  Instead,  confine  the 
issue  to  Pan  American's  application  to 
use  the  northem  route  and  limit  con- 
sideration to  circumstances  and  develop- 
ments relevant  to  that  issue. 

On  March  7,  the  Board  Lssxied  an  or- 
der vacating  Its  previous  order,  and 
limiting  the  reopened  case  to  the  one 
issue — ^Pan  American's  application  to  fly 
the  northem  route,  competing  with 
Northwest  for  Seattle  and  Portland 
traffic  to  and  from  the  Orient.  The 
Board  Is  now  to  consider  a  proposed 
change  in  the  Government's  established 
Pacific  air  policy  without  the  opportu- 
nity to  weigh  fully,  or  compensate  for. 
the  Impact  Pan  American's  duplication 
of  service  would  have  on  all  concerned. 
Surely.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, there  Is  only  one  possible  decision 
that  would  not  violate  all  reason  and 
fairness,  namely  a  decision  to  deny  Pan 
American's  application.  For  If  the  long 
standing  and  sound  policy  of  competi- 
tion by  two  American  Flag  carriers  over 
separate  routes  across  the  Pacific  were 
to  be  changed  to  allow  competition  by 
both  of  the  carriers  for  the  smaller  traffic 
over  one  of  the  routes,  then  obviously  the 
policy  would  also  have  to  be  changed  to 
allow  competition  by  both  of  the  carriers 
for  the  much  larger  traffic  over  the  other 
route. 

To  demotutrate  further  that  Pan 
American  already  has  by  far  the  more 
lucrative  route.  Pan  American's  own  re- 
ports filed  with  the  CAB  covering  Its 
Pacific  Ocean  operations  show  that  in 
1955  it  carried  nearly  100  million  reve- 
nue ton-miles  of  traffic  for  which  it  re- 
ceived almost  $60  million  in  revenue. 
This  does  not  Include  its  traffic  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Alaska.  North- 
west's reports,  ixu:Iudlng  Alaska  traffic, 
show  only  38  million  revenue  ton-miles 
carried  In  the  Pacific  for  which  It  re- 
ceived only  $21  million  in  revenue.  The 
above  comparison  makes  clear  the  domi- 
nance Pan  American  already  has  in  the 
So  In  reality,  the  only  question  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  now  has  before 
it  is  whether  or  not  to  allow  the  clearly 
dominant  carrier,  showing  substantial 
earnings  from  its  lush  route  across  the 
central  Pacific,  access  also  to  the  lean 
route  and  smaller  market  served  by  its 
much  smaller  competitor.    If  Pan  Amer- 
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lean  is  granted  access  to  the  northem 
route  and  permitted  to  Increase  Its  eam- 
ings  by  diverting  traffic  from  Northwest, 
then  the  Government  will  be  forced  to 
underwrite  the  contribution  to  Pan 
American  by  placing  Northwest  back  on 
subsidy  to  make  up  for  the  losses  it  cer- 
tainly will  incur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, surely  the  only  sensible  and  fair 
decision  for  the  Board  to  make  is  to  re- 
tain the  present  balanced  competitive 
pattern,  at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayer, 
by  again  denying  Pan  American's  ap- 
plication, as  the  Board  did  previously  for 
the  same  sound  reasons. 

And.  under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
is  Impossible  for  me  to  see  how  the  Presi- 
dent can  fail  to  approve  such  a  decision. 


THE  SHAMROCK  AND  THE  STAR 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompsom] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  now  entered  the  month 
of  March  whose  17th  day  has  become  a 
symbol  for  Irishmen  the  world  over.  On 
St.  Patrick's  day  the  sons  of  Eire  will 
march  with  heads  high  in  DubUn  and 
in  New  York  City.  They  will  honor  their 
ancestors'  persistent  resistance  to  inva- 
sion and  oppression.  And  well  they  de- 
serve to  be  proud  that  700  years  of  for- 
eign domination  could  not  drown  their 
Gaelic  characteristics  or  quench  the 
fiame  of  the  Irish  spirit.  Most  of  all  on 
St.  Patricks  Day.  Irishmen  will  rejoice 
in  that  tiny  Emerald  Isle  that  has  stood 
free  and  Independent  for  34  years  as  a 
monument  to  Irish  valor. 

As  we  approach  St.  Patrick's  Day  this 
year.  I  am  struck  by  the  similarities  be- 
tween the   glorious   Irish  struggle  for 
their  birthright  and  Israel's  present-day 
plight.    Like  the  Irish,  the  Jewish  people 
are  devoutly  religious  and  like  the  Irish 
they  have  been  victims  of  terrible  reli- 
gious persecutions.    We  know  that  three 
centuries    have    not    erased    Hibernian 
memories    of    Cromwell's    cruel    antl- 
CathoUc  outrages:  Jewish  memories  of 
European  pogroms  and  Hitler's  barbaric 
concentration  camps  and  gas  chambers 
will  be  equally  hard  to  dismiss.     When 
one   thinlLB  of   the  hundreds  of  years 
which  both  the  Irish  and  the  Jewish 
people  waited  before  achieving  their  own 
independent  states  it  reminds  me  of  the 
patience  which  Paddy  McGlnty  showed 
once  after  a  trial.    Pat  and  an  English- 
man and  a  Scotchman  were  all  fom^d 
guilty  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  death, 
in  a  manner  which  they  were  allowed  to 
choose  for  themselves.    The  Scotchman 
promptly  chose  to  be  hanged  on  an  ash 
tree,  and  the  Englishman  on  an  oak; 
but  Pat  said:   "If  you  plaze.  your  honor. 
Id  rather  be  hung  on  a  gooseberry  bush." 
"That's   not   big   enough,"   said   the 
Judge. 

"Begorra  thin,"  said  Pat,  brightening 
up.  "om  wait  tUl  it  grows." 

But  centuries  of  oppression  have  not 
been  able  to  extinguish  the  genius  of 
either  group.  Irish  contributions  have 
enriched  the  worlds  culture.  The  great 
satirists.  Jonathan  Swift,  0«»r  WUde. 
and  George  Bernard  Shaw,  are  Irish. 


The  lovely  poetry  of  Teats  and  Russell, 
steeped  in  Gaelic  spirit,  is  Irish.  So  are 
the  hard-hitting  novels  of  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald, Edwin  O'Connor,  and  James  T. 
Farrell,  and  the  lilting  music  of  Victor 
Herbert  I  would  be  greatly  remiss  not 
to  mention  those  lovely  colleens  who 
have  brightened  the  American  horizon — 
Maureen  O'Hara.  Margaret  Sullavan, 
and  Greer  Garson.  The  Jewish  people, 
too.  in  spite  of  bitter  suffering,  have 
managed  to  supply  an  imposing  Ust  of 
contributors  to  civilization.  Einstein 
needs  no  introduction.  Hum  the  mel- 
ody of  Oklahoma  or  Summertime  or 
White  Christmas  and  you  are  drawing 
on  some  of  the  fantastically  rich  con- 
tributions made  to  United  States  music 
by  the  brilliant  Jewish  trio,  Oscar  Ham- 
mersteln,  George  Gershwin,  and  Irving 
Berlin.  The  Jews  have  also  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  musical  soloists  of 
our  epoch,  Zimballst,  Horowitz,  Menu- 
hin.  and  Fritz  Krelsler.  to  mention  a 
few.  Then  there  is  the  great  Hebrew 
poet  known  as  David.  It  Is  not  my  piu-- 
pose  to  list  here  all  the  personages  of 
both  groups  who  have  contributed  to 
American  and  Western  culture;  I  could 
practically  conduct  a  filibuster  by  at- 
tempting it.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
that  both  groups,  In  spite  of  centuries  of 
oppression,  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  our  way  of  life. 

In  1922  the  Irish  were  at  last  able 
to  break  the  chains  with  which  England 
bound  them.  Mighty  England,  with  its 
military  tradition  and  powerful  Navy, 
could  not  hold  the  fighting  Irish.  In 
similar  manner  the  Jews  after  World 
War  n  defied  the  British  edict  to  re- 
strict immigration  into  Palestine.  Then 
the  world  was  treated  to  the  spectacle 
of  a  handful  of  Jews,  who  numbered  not 
1  million,  standing  up  to  an  invasion  by 
Egypt,  Syria.  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Iraq, 
whose  combined  populations  numbered 
30  to  40  times  that  of  the  Jews.  I 
can  only  say  that  the  daring  and  bravery 
of  the  feat  was  worthy  of  the  Irish. 

The  emergence  of  the  new  State  of 
Israel  was  greeted  by  men  of  good  heart 
everywhere,  as  had  been  the  reception  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  into  the  world  fam- 
ily in  1922.    But  the  first  8  years  of 
Israel's    existence    have    been    perUous 
ones.    PUgrims  to  the  holy  places  in 
Jerusalem  and  surrounding  villages  have 
been  saddened  by  the  tension  which  they 
have  found  in  Israel.    The  Arab  coun- 
tries have  obstinately  refused  to  nego- 
tiate   final    peace    terms    with    Israel. 
They   have   erected   economic   barriers 
around  the  little  nation  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  collapse  internally.    But  the 
Illegal  blockade  of  ships  bound  for  Israel 
via  the  Suez  Canal  and  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  and  Arab  refusal  to  buy  Israel's 
products  or  seU  to  it  such  vital  sup- 
plies as  oil  have  only  served  to  energize 
Israeli    determination    to    make    their 
country  a  going  concern.    Even  more 
trying  than  boycott  and  blockade  has 
been  the  steady  barrage  of  nuisance  at- 
tacks by  the  Arabs  across  Israel's  bor- 
ders.   The  IsraeU  has  had  to  keep  one 
hand  on  the  plow  and  one  on  his  rifie. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  State  of 
Israel  needs  peace  to  insure  its  full  fiow- 
ering  as  a  modem  state  which  could 
contribute  to  the  general  progress  and 


sUbllity  of  the  Middle  East.  It  reminds 
me  a  little  of  the  frustration  of  the 
Irishman  who  was  wearing  himself  out 
trying  to  pull  on  a  new  pair  of  boots. 
He  expressed  his  exasperation  by  say- 
ing, "m  never  get  these  boots  on  at  all 
until  I  wear  them  a  day  or  two." 

Nevertheless,  an  unsteady  peace  of 
sorts  was  maintained  in  the  Middle  East, 
principally  by  the  1950  agreement  be- 
tween Britain.  France,  and  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  Israel's  borders 
against  violent  changes  and  not  to  per- 
mit an  arms  race  in  the  area.  But  since 
then,  the  British  evacuation  of  one  Mid- 
dle East  stronghold  after  another — ^the 
latest  blow  occurring  Just  last  week  in 
Jordan— has  reduced  Britain's  effective- 
ness as  a  party  to  the  guaranty,  while 
the  violent  Arab  uprisings  in  North 
Africa  against  France  have  as  good  as 
nullified  France  as  a  pillar  of  the  tri- 
partite agreement.  Meanwhile,  the  So- 
viet bloc  sale  of  arms  to  Egypt  has  com- 
pletely upset  the  arms  balance  in  the 
Middle  East.  Tensions  have  reached 
such  a  fever  pitch  that  the  region,  to 
borrow  a  phrase,  hovers  "on  the  brink 
of  war. 


The  perils  of  the  present  situation  on 
the  frontiers  of  Israel  cannot  be  mini- 
mized. The  Israeli  soldiers  may  find 
themselves  on  the  firing  line  at  any  mo- 
ment. They  need  not  dramatize  their 
peril  to  their  friends — like  the  somewhat 
overexuberant  Irish  soldier  who  once 
boasted  to  a  gaping  crowd  of  colleens. 
"See  there,"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  with 
pride  to  a  bullet  hole  in  his  hat,  "look 
at  that  hole,  will  you?  Ye  see,  if  it 
had  been  a  low-crowned  hat,  I  should 
have  been  killed  outright."  Soldiers  on 
the  frontier  of  Israel  have  been  killed 
outright;  our  country  is  committed  to 
preventing  them  from  being  killed  whole- 
sale as  well. 

It  is  somewhat  encouraging  that  our 
Government  has  dispatched  a  battalion 
of  marines  to  the  western  Mediterranean 
during  the  past  week.  This  action  should 
serve  notice  on  the  Arab  leaders  that 
the  United  States  mtends  to  stand  by  her 
promise  of  1950  to  guarantee  Israel's 
borders  against  violent  change;  and   it 
should  also  make  the  American  people 
more  aware  of  the  perils  which  confront 
us  in  this  area.    A  second  Arab-Israeli 
war  would  surely  not  remam  a  neighbor- 
hood affair.    The  outbreak  of  war  to  the 
Middle  East  might  directly  affect    all 
Americans,  whatever  their  religious  or 
political  persuasion.   For  this  reason  it  Is 
imperative    that    our    foreign    policy- 
makers assess  the  military  capabilities 
of  the  Israeli  forces  with  the  utmost  care 
and  monitor  the  plans  and  estimates  of 
the  Arab  forces  with  similar  accuracy. 
Wc  should  make  absolutely  certato  that 
the  defensive  capabilities  of  Israel  are 
not  permitted  to  dip  below  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  armies  which  threaten  her, 
unless  it  is  made  crystal  clear  to  any  pos- 
sible aggressors  that  American.  British, 
and  possibly  French  forces  are  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  adi  themselves  to  the 
defense  of  Israel.  Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  bem  given  no  categorical  assm-- 
ance  that  such  a  military  estimate  of  the 
situation  has  been  made,  or  that  the 
fH>rHai  of  arms  sales  to  Israel  will  be 
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man  than  600  mlUkizx  Red  Chtn— <i  that 
threaten  them? 

I»  the  aaae  statement.  Mr.  Dulka  de- 
clares that  U  is  United  States  poUcy 
to  be  acutral  In  the  Arab-Israel  dispute. 
Yet  what  kind  of  neutrality  is  it  that 
stands  by  when  one  side  rectives  mod- 
em iet  airiklanes  and  tcUs  the  other  side 
to  kMk  to  the  United  Nations  for  its  sal- 
vation? The  Israelis.  I  am  sure,  wiaii 
they  could  depend  on  the  U.  N.  There 
la.  however,  every  Indication  that  the 
SoTiet  Unkm  mltht  veto  U.  N.  action  or 
delay  It.  Moreover,  the  slow-eranking 
diploaatk  procedures  might  leave  htUe 
or  HaUa  and  Tel  Aviv  to  save. 

I  say  It  Is  urgent  that  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  State  rec<meider 
the  dangeroiis  course  of  action  they  are 
pursuing  in  the  Middle  East.  Lastweelc's 
newspapo^  carried  reports  of  new  re- 
quests from  Saudi  Arabia  for  arms,  and 
we  do  not  yet  have  any  assurance  that 
such  requests  will  not  be  f  uUUlcd  like  the 
previous  ones  because  of  our  oil  interests 
and  military  bases  in  that  country. 
In  their  eagerness  to  win  friends  among 
the  Araba,  the  administration  has  taken 
the  anomaloua  position  of  endangering 
the  very  existence  of  the  free  world's 
only  democratic  outpost  In  the  area. 
Placating  the  Arabs  at  every  turn  is  not 
going  to  bring  peace  to  the  troubled 
Middle  Bast.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
very  well  be  the  signal  for  Arab  hot- 
heads to  act.  If  they  think  they  can 
attack  Israel  with  impunity,  what  Is  go- 
ing to  stand  in  their  way?  Israel  is 
pleading  for  the  means  to  defend  itself. 
Israel's  pleas  continue  to  get  no  response 
at  the  State  Department,  and  we  might 
well  consider  what  drastia  steps  remain 
to  her  Government.  They  will  not  emu- 
late the  Irish  well  digger,  we  can  hope, 
who  was  being  hauled  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well  by  hla  frisky  friends.  They 
decided  to  let  him  dangle  for  a  while 
midway  between  the  top  and  the  bottom. 
The  poor  fellow  entreated  and  begged, 
stormed,  and  raved,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
FlisaUy  he  snng  out,  **Haid  me  out,  ye 
,  or  by  the  piper  that  jAayed  be- 
fore Moses,  rn  be  afther  cuttin'  the 
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Mr.  TATBB.     Mr.  Bpufcir,  wM  tiM 

fentlsBMn  ylaldf 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  lersey.  X 
yleM  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  TATia  X  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  the  gentleman 
Is  making  about  the  closeness  between 
the  Irish  people  and  the  Jewish  people. 
The  gentleman's  story  reminds  me  of  a 
story  at  the  time  an  Irish  candidate  and 
a  Jewish  candidate  were  running  for 
ofDce.  There  were  97  members  who  were 
Irish  and  3  who  were  JewlA.  When  the 
votes  were  tabulated  at  the  end  of  the 
election  it  was  found  that  the  Irish  can- 
didate had  97  votes  aztd  the  Jewish  can- 
didate had  3.  The  Jewish  candidate 
went  to  the  Irish  candidate  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  election.  The 
Irishman  said :  "Thank  you.  but  why  are 
you  Jews  so  clannish?" 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
are  both  clannish,  maybe. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  has  been  my  happy 
privilege  to  have  been  on  the  floor  on 
many  St.  Patrick's  days.  I  will  bore  the 
House  by  repeating  what  I  have  often 
said  on  each  of  those  occasions,  and  that 
Is  that  this  is  just  1  more  day  on  which 
the  sons  of  Erin  join  with  the  sons  of 
Aaron  as  brothers. 

This  year,  in  view  of  the  comment  of 
tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  him  for  hie  fine 
discourse,  on  this  important  and  timely 
subject.  When  we  talk  of  Ireland  we 
have  an  "I."  When  we  talk  of  the 
Israelis  we  have  an  "I."  And  I  can  look 
around  and  be  reminded  that  we  also 
ought  to  think  of  the  third  -I,"  Italy, 
and  the  Italians.  aU  of  whom  have  ren- 
dered such  fine,  patriotic  service  to  our 
country  over  the  years,  all  of  whom  have 
suffered  persecutions  through  the  years. 
May  I.  too.  express  the  hope  that  maybe 
we  can  add  a  fourth  "I"  and  probably 
bring  peace  to  the  world  and  relieve  some 
of  the  tension  now  in  the  Middle  East. 
Let  us  ask  that  these  3  Fs.  Israel.  Ire- 
land and  Italy,  be  joined  by  Islam  in 
true  brotherhood  and  maybe  the  4  I's 
ean  march  forward  together  arm-in-arm 
toward  true  peace. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  I  hope  that  that  is  possible.    In 
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ItalT'  Thgrstere,  w  igi»  with  you, 
along  with  the  othsr  I's.  In  Um  cstobra. 
tlon  of  this  St.  ratricfc's  Day.  fscllng  that 
wt  have  not  only  a  eearawn  Intercst  in 
St  Patrick  but  the  fact  that  we  ean  dalm 
also  that  he  eomes  from  that  sunny  land 
of  lUly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  WeD. 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  note  this,  and 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  first  St.  Pat- 
rick who  was  bom  in  Italy,  we  are  very 
proud  of  the  Irish  St.  Patrick.  I  know 
you  realise  that. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
the  gentleman  wIQ  yield  about  10  min- 
utes of  his  time  to  me,  before  he  con- 
cludes? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
With  pleasure. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  THjwffit 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  niinota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  I  should  like  first  to  comment  on  the 
statement  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey made  at  the  beginning  of  his  address 
concerning  a  parade  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 
in  New  York  and  Boston.  I  should  like 
to  advise  the  gentleman  that  in  Chicago 
we  have  2  parades.  1  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 
and  1  on  the  day  following  St  Patrick's 
Day. 

Actually,  some  Biblical  scholars  have 
stated  that  the  Irish  are  descendants  of 
1  of  the  12  sons  of  Joseph  mentioned  In 
the  Old  Testament.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  suggestion  is  correct,  but  I 
do  recall  a  song  my  grandtether  used  to 
sing  which  would  indicate  that  the  Irish 
made  the  Passover  from  Egypt  to  Israel 
with  Moses.  It  goes  like  this:  "It  must 
have  been  the  Irish  that  swam  the  River 
Nile  because  only  an  Irishman  would 
fight  a  crocodile." 

Ih  the  serious  vein,  I  do  think  there 
is  a  parallel  between  the  Irish  and  the 
Jewish  people.  I  think  there  Is  a  re- 
markable parallel  in  their  love  and 
struggle  for  their  homelands.  It  Is  of 
extreme  importance  not  only  to  Irish- 
Americans  but  to  all  Americans  that  this 
little  state,  which  represents  the  great- 
est foothold  democracy  has  In  Um  Mid- 
dle Bast,  survive. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  fine 
statement. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jenef.  X 
thank  the  dlsUngulsbsd  fanttamgn  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  COimf  of  Ma«Mchiisett«.  Mr. 
tpeakgr,  will  thg  ftntteaum  yUMf 

'  Mf ,  CVRTIf  pr  UumthvmUi,   M  • 
lUtpmtuuU¥t  If  9m  SpMPfl  f  Mn  fto4 

f  nsh  ffrtfMMPfi/  fm^9iummm' 
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TPPPy  tw^y  WPSi^py  WPe  WWyrfayi'_j^^w^ 
fwHS  IP  PPv  ^^^g^siw^ay  /  ir^s>wB  wtB^^e 
ntniLtor.  rpgpin  fortrnpfp^  iPMlpn  pf  flip 
rtiurrh,  iMdPn  In  thg  mtUUrr,  XtUn* 
o(  Industry.  lgwT«rs«  and  doetori;  In  fact, 
leadtri  of  gU  that  1«  bgft  In  our  eon- 
munitp, 

lliey  are  not  only  ahlc  and  sueeetsf  oU 
but  are  people  of  faith  and  vision,  and 
people  who  have  proved  their  remarkable 
capacity  for  friendship.  What  more  can 
one  say?  You  cannot  have  a  finer  frlexuf 
than  a  citizen  of  Irish  extraction. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mrs.  ROOERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
remind  the  House  again  that  we  have  In 
the  Congress  a  very  distinguished  and 
very  able  and  very  true  gentleman  of 
Irish  descent  in  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Democratic  majority 
leader  and  Acting  Speaker  and  that  our 
splendid  Republican  minority  leader 
and  former  Speaker  of  the  House  owes 
much  of  his  great  career  to  his  Irish 
strain  as  he  is  half  of  Irish  descent — and 
I  remind  the  House  that  they  are  both 
great  Americans. 

Mr.  THOB4PSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  United  Nations 
is  either  undependable,  incapable,  or  im- 
potent to  handle  the  situation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  certainly  does  not  understand 
me  to  say  that.  What  3rau  do  understand 
me  to  say  is  that  the  United  Nations 
Secvu-ity  Council  would  be  hampered  by 
a  prospective  Russian  veto. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  would  fall  in  one 
category  or  the  other;  would  it  not? 
Dees  that  not  mean  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  impotent  to  handle  any  situation 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
does  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  the  United  Nations  is  impotent  to 
handle  a  situaUon  of  that  kind,  if  the 
Russians  can  veto  any  action. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  lam 
talking  about  the  urgency  of  the  matter. 
I  am  not  suggesting  in  the  slightest  that 
the  United  Nations  would  be  either  im- 
potent or  incapable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting  that  if  he  says  the  Russians 


esn  exarelM  a  veto  that  can  prevent  ef • 
fgettve  Unltad  Nations  action.  In  that 
caso,  tbo  orggalzptlon  Is  rendered  im- 
potont. 

Mr.  TMOMMON  of  Nsw  J§ntf.  X 
tMnk  not— indfid.  nol.  X  mb  ^umiIob* 
inf  tht  lino  flooMflt^ 

Mr,  BOYUB.  Mr.  BpH^tr,  wm  Hhi 
fondiWiijioMf 

Mr.  mmraoir  a  mw  imtr,  % 
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of  the  Jews  In  Ireland,  from  1170  on. 
I  shall  not  take  the  tlmo  to  read  It 
DOW  but  I  shall  place  It  at  this  point  la 
the  Rgoogp. 
(Tho  mgttor  folorrod  to  if  ••  fottopf'.) 

fUeoi  ths  yssr  itTO  en  iNand  wis  ttsiiff 
a  MlMi  dsPMiMMf .  TIM /sPi  who  asao 
«e  Ofsa*  Pi^Kteep^fhs  hssto  ef  WMlsfli  the 

^m  IMM  4m  t^mdMk  ^m  mM  aa  te  *" 
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fknaar  IfcaA  asv  #ne  aaniattiianSs.  ns4 

§in$m^,  ton!  fttl  tho  poomp  pf  mr  tffi' 
trtct.  in  gttunod  to  tnig  Hnmsnse  prob- 
lem that  Is  ehallenglng  the  Imagination 
of  all  the  people  In  the  world.  ThsprolH 
lem  Is  eadlng  for  holp,  ealllnff  for  oastot- 
anee,  and  ealling  for  need.  It  cannot  be 
solved  of  itself,  and  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  one  small  voice  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  ask  them  to  work  with  dispatch 
to  alleviate  the  perilous  situation  which 
exists  in  the  Middle  East  and  threatens 
another  war. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld  to  my  colleague, 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr. 

CZLLBa]^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  I,  too,  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  his  foresight  and  for  his  statesman- 
ship in  making  the  utterances  we  have 
just  heard  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
There  is  a  great  nexus  between  the  little 
State  of  Israel  and  the  State  of  Ireland. 
I  remember  an  old  story — it  comes  out  of 
Greek  mythology,  about  Sisyi^us. 
Sisyphus  was  condemned  to  Hades  and 
his  punishment  was  to  push  a  heavy 
stone  up  a  steep  hill,  but  every  time 
he  got  the  stone  up  to  the  top  it  fell 
down  upon  him.  It  would  seem  that 
the  terrible  ordeals  of  the  Israelis  and 
the  Irish  are  very  much  like  that,  pos- 
sibly: pushing  a  heavy  stone  up  to  the 
top  <rf  a  steep  hill  only  to  have  it  roll 
down  up<m  them. 

But  I  am  sure  that  the  statesmanlflce 
Costello  who  heads  the  Irish  Republic, 
and  David  Ben-Gurion  who  heads  the 
Israeli  Republic,  will  be  able  to  keep 
that  stone  on  top  of  the  hill  and  that 
there  may  be  a  surcease  from  the  perse- 
cution and  the  travails  of  all. 

I  read  in  the  Irish  Review  published 
in  Dublin  some  years  ago,  the  following: 

Everything  the  Jewish  people  have  suf- 
ferwl,  the  Irish  people  have  suffered  them- 
■•iTes  from  Invasion  and  religious  persecu- 
tion to  dispersion,  everything  except  Hitler's 
gas  chambers. 

Indeed,  when  we  review  the  history  of 
the  peoples  of  Israel  or  the  history  of 
the  Jews  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  we 
find  that  they  both  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  their  respective  countries. 
They  are  both  fierce^  patriotic.  They 
have  displayed  unflinching  courage,  and 
they  are  indeed  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
for  their  country  and  their  dear  ones; 
and  3rou  find  in  both  places  a  wondrous 
family  tradition — tiiey  do  all  and  sun- 
dry for  their  f amiliea. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  place 
In  the  RBCoao  something  of  the  history 
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wsre  St  AHistsriswt.  Put  hist  ss  Hamhtf .  In 
tfes  Itth.  19tli.  and  Mm  ssatiirtss  a  slow 
litvaatoa  ot  jUHgiBSBiai  wadlisd  «Im  teas 
of  tbs  eooummlty  wboss  liistltutioBS  and 
way  of  lift  approKlauieed  nor*  asul  mors 
etoMty  tlios«  of  tb«  rMp««tabto  eommunl- 
tl«s  of  Pngland  and  Pootland. 

Tb«  Irish  Republic  contains  learcely  more 
tlum  6,000  Jevn.  »MO  of  whom  live  in 
Dublin  and  the  remainder  distributed  In  the 
few  impcvtant  towns  of  th«  country,  Cork. 
Oalway  and  Limerick.  The  Irish  Jews  are 
free  citizens,  have  the  vote  and  can  also 
stand  as  candidates.  The  parliament— 
Dall — contains  a  Jewish  representative.  Rob- 
ert Briscoe,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Flanna 
Fall.  De  Valera's  party.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Briscoe,  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Sinn  Fein  and  played  a  glo- 
rious part  in  the  Irish  nationalist  revolu- 
tion, was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Irgun 
In  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  risings  there. 
The  p<rfltlcal  evolution  of  Irgun-Heruth 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  In  Ireland,  now  the  Praetorian 
Ouard  of  the  Capital. 

The  pro^^MTlty  of  the  Jews  in  Eire  Is  elo- 
quemUy  t^it***^  to  by  the  fact  that  the  s\mi 
of  50.000  pounds  was  donated  to  the  United 
Appeal  during  the  last  2  years.     Both  Or- 
thodox and  Zionist,  the  3,000  Jews  of  Dublin 
maintain  7  synagogues,  1  of  which  Is  Lib- 
eral, a  Jewish  school,  the  Zlon  School— a 
huge  buUdlng  of  red  bricks  where  some  200 
Jewish   children   learn   the   raucous   Gaelic 
language  In  neo-Oreek  letters  together  with 
the  language  of  the  prophets — as  well  as  In- 
numerable -phllanthrople  and  euHoral   In- 
BtltutlcHis.     The   whole  gamut  of  organi- 
zations belonging  to  Jewish  life  In  the  Brit- 
ish Isles:    the  Daughters  of  Zkm,  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  as  well  as  the  EL  K.  L.  and 
the  Zionist  parties — Is  to  be  found  In  Dub- 
lin.    The  somewhat  conservative  character 
of  Irish  Jewry  may  easily  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  moral  climate  of  Ireland — 
a  profoundly  Catholic  country  where  the 
clergy   exerts    an   Influence   stronger   than 
anjrwhere   else  In  Etirope,  except,  perhaps, 
at  the  Vatican. 

Patriarchal  In  quality  and  somewhat  au- 
thoritarian, Jewish  life  In  DnbUn  Is  none- 
theless extraordinarily  Intense  and  active  for 
so  small  a  community.  Doubtless  the  pres- 
ence of  the  young  and  very  learned  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Eire,  Dr.  Jakubovlcz,  has  not  a 
little  to  do  with  this.  Advice  and  directives 
of  all  sorts  make  their  way  from  his  calm 
atiti  spacious  apartment  In  Bloomfleld  Ave- 
nue. The  Chief  RabM  dispenses  them  with 
intense  earnestness  and — with  humor.  And 
It  is  no  slight  honor  to  occupy  the  position 
of  the  Chief  Rabbi  Herzog,  now  the  spiritual 
leader  In  Israel. 

The  relations  between  Israel  and  Eire  are 
quite  cordial.  There  was.  It  is  true,  some 
disagreement  with  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
oonceming  the  Holy  Places,  but  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Jews  In  Palastlns  awakened 
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gvnuliM  sympathy.  Bngland  having  rt- 
mft'n^il  the  national  enemy  here.  The  re- 
eent  vlilt  of  llr.  de  Valera  and  of  Robert 
Brlaeoe  to  Israel  prorlded  an  oceaaton  for 
the  Dublin  preaa  to  devote  Mveral  enthu- 
■laetle  articles  to  the  yoting  Jewish  state. 

ICr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  know  that  the  Irish  people  in 
Ireland,  and  Irish  immigrants  here,  have 
manifested  a  keen  Interest  in  the  welfare 
of  Israel,  and  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  IsraeU  people.  Wit- 
ness the  many  Irish  Americans  in  this 
Rouse  who  signed  the  petition  for  arms 
for  Israel  and  who  have  manifested  on 
many  occasions  their  genuine  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  IsraeL  In  that  connec- 
tion. I  might  say  that  I  am  very  much 
coneemed  with  the  policy  that  has  been 
expressed  by  our  State  Department  and 
our  President  vis-a-vis  Israel.  I  would 
call  that  poUcy  a  policy  of  delay.  Indeci- 
sion, and  inaction.  Something  must  be 
done.  Some  definite  action  must  be 
taken  by  the  administration,  headed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  Of  course,  it  is 
hard  to  expect  ansrthlng  from  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles,  since  he  does  not  remain 
here  long  enough  to  know  what  the  score 
Is.  He  is  constantly  on  the  go  peregri- 
nating the  world  ove».  Let  him  come 
back  and  find  out  and  read  the  reports 
from  his  agents  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
he  will  then  know  how  dangerous,  how 
exploslTe  is  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  Is  in  our  self-Interest  to  send  arms 
to  Israel  so  that  Israel  can  fight  her  own 
battles.  She  is  able  to  do  so.  She.  al- 
most with  her  bare  knuckles,  warded  off 
seven  hostile,  well-armed  nations  in 
1948  who  converged  on  her  from  all  di- 
rections, bent  upon  plunging  her  into  the 
sea.  She  took  care  of  herself.  Israel 
can  take  care  of  herself  now  if  she  is 
given  the  implements  to  do  so.  She 
needs  these  arms. 

I  read  in  dispatches  yesterday  that 
several  countries  are  sending — think  of 
It — $250  million  of  heavy  arms  to  Egypt. 
Including  heavy  artillery,  tanks,  and  Jets. 
Israel  has  asked  for  $50  million  worth  of 
defense  weapons,  not  arms  for  aggres- 
sion, but  arms  for  defense.  When  she 
defends  herself  she  defends  the  Western 
democracies.  Israel  Is  the  only  nation  in 
that  part  of  the  world  who  is  oriented 
westward. 

Nasser  has  said  that  despite  our  aid  the 
United  States  is  hostile  to  Egypt.  Pick 
up  jrour  shortwave  sets  and  Usten  to  the 
horrendous  Cairo  radio  voice.  What  do 
you  hear?  Nothing  but  condemnation 
of  the  United  States.  And  yet  we  have 
offered  her  millions  of  dollars. 

Our  State  Department  is  msroplc  in  its 
Tlew  in  regard  to  the  question  of  arms 
to  Israel.  Think  of  this.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Soviets  through  Czechoslovakia  are 
sending  six  submarines  to  Egirpt. 

The  President  has  said  that  we  should 
have  another  commission  to  look  into 
the  matter.  But  we  have  had  commis- 
sion upon  commission.  A  commission  is 
not  going  to  serve  any  good  purpose 
whatsoever.  There  Is  only  one  thing 
that  will  preserve  peace  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  that  Is  to  givs  arms  to  Israel 
to  defend  herself,  because  then  the 
■gyptians  will  know  that  they  dare  not 


attempt  to  Invade  the  sovereignty  of 
Israel's  borders. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  great  and 
crying  need  for  an  adjiistment.  an  eval- 
uation of  the  whole  situation  by  the 
State  Department  if  and  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  decides  to  return  to  the 
United  SUtes.  And.  I  would  like  to  say. 
too.  to  the  Israeli  nation,  that  those  of 
us  who  will  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day 
on  Saturday  will  take  a  moment  or  two 
out  of  our  own  Joy  and  thoughtfvilness 
and  think  about  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RooinoI. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  compliment  my  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  for  his 
timely,  able,  and  statesmanlike  presen- 
tation of  a  problem  which  affects  the 
whole  United  States  and  the  friendly 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Despite  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  fury  that 
had  descended  upon  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  Italy,  the  Jews  of  Italy  played 
an  active  part  in  the  final  Uberatlon  of 
their  land.  They  were  members  of  the 
partisan  movement  and  numbers  of 
them  were  killed  in  the  fighting. 
Eugenio  Coloml  edited  a  secret  news- 
paper and  wtis  killed  as  a  consequence. 
Enzo  Sereni  came  back  from  Palestine 
to  fight  for  the  liberation  of  his  native 
land.  Hero  to  the  people  of  Israel,  he 
became  a  hero  to  the  people  of  Italy. 
He  parachuted  behind  the  enemy  lines 
on  a  special  mission,  was  captured  and 
died  in  a  German  concentration  camp. 

The  Jews  in  Italy  were  a  small  minor- 
ity, but  as  a  minority  and  as  individuals, 
they  fought  for  their  land,  loving  above 
all  else  the  flag  of  Italy.  Out  of  some 
42,000  native  Jews  who  had  lived  in 
Italy  in  1938,  some  15,000  were  removed 
from  Italy  either  by  death  or  through 
deportation. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  In  Italy 
reaches  back  into  antiquity.  It  is  the 
one  land,  except  the  area  of  Israel,  where 
there  are  unbroken  Jewish  connections 
from  ancient  days  to  the  present.  As 
Cecil  Roth,  author  of  "The  History  of 
the  Jews  of  Italy"  states: 

A  quaint,  but  in  Its  way  profound.  Tsl- 
mudlc  fable  tell*  how.  when  King  Solomon 
Binned,  an  angel  planted  a  reed  In  the  Great 
Sea;  the  mud  that  gathered  round  It  became 
In  due  course  dry  land,  and  thereon  In  full- 
ness of  time  was  built  the  great  city  of 
Rome.  The  intention  of  the  parable  Is  plain. 
The  lots  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Borne,  ot  Is- 
rael and  of  Italy,  are  Inextricably  Inter- 
woven. The  one  exists  In  history,  the  rabbis 
thought,  as  corrective  to  the  other. 

The  Jews  of  Italy  identified  themselves 
with  all  of  the  free  struggles  for  civil 
and  social  freedom,  the  cause  of  Italian 
Independence  and  unification.  They 
were  in  the  ranks  of  the  Carbonerla  and 
in  Mazzini's  Young  Italy  movement. 
They  fought  \mder  Garibaldi  and  among 
them  will  be  found  such  Italian  heroes  as 
Ina  Ottolenghi,  Clro  Find.  TuUo  Mas- 
sarani  and  Giuseppe  Revere. 

The  Jews  of  Italy  were  fashioned  In 
the  fires  of  liberty,  because  Italy  itself 
bequeaths  that  heritage  to  Its  people. 
The  Jews  of  Italian  descent  now  in  Is- 
rael exhibited  that  fierce  pride  of  free 


men.  It  Is  little  wonder  then  that  be- 
tween the  2  countries  there  exists  such 
cordial  relations.  The  Italian  Embassy  ^ 
In  Israel  and  the  Israelian  Embassy  in 
Italy  refiect  the  friendliness  of  the  two 
coimtries.  and  pay  homage  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty.  Italy's  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  Is  an  historical 
fact.  Israel  Itself  has  made  and  is 
making  history  in  freedom's  fight.  They 
imderstand  each  other,  these  two,  for 
both  have  suffered  much,  yet  both  are 
strong  in  the  resolution  that  "freedom 
shall  not  perish  from  this  earth." 

Mr.  THOliCPSON  of  New  Jersey.  BIr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Is  about  to  have  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  greeting  a  great 
statesman  from  the  Irish  Republic.  We 
all  Join  in  welcoming  him  at  this  par- 
ticularly appropriate  time  as  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  approaches. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  un&nimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
KuxTl/may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son] for  obtaining  this  time  which  per- 
mits us  to  address  our  remarks  on  the 
land  of  my  forefathers — Ireland.  In 
Febniary  a  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  the  pleasure  of  a  luncheon 
meeting  with  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
of  Eire,  the  Honorable  William  Norton. 
My  colleague  from  New  York.  Hon.  John 
RooNKY,  organized  the  affair  on  very 
short  notice.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  him  for  a 
Job  well  done.  All  of  us  who  attended 
regret  the  fact  that  the  rare  treat  of  this 
impromptu  meeting  was  not  enjoyed  by 
all  the  Members  of  Congress.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  take  time  now  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  attempt  to  relay 
Mr.  Norton's  message  to  us. 

A  strong  appeal  was  made  for  more 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Eire.  The  Deputy  Prime  Mmister  asked, 
not  for  money,  but  that  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship be  extended  to  Eire  in  business 
or  trade.  There  Is  at  present  a  gap  of 
nearly  $30  million:  Last  year  Eire  im- 
ported $36  million  worth  of  American 
goods  while  the  United  States  imported 
only  $6  million  worth  of  goods  from  Eire. 
Our  attention  was  called  to  the  store  of 
goods  for  which  Ireland  Is  famous — Its 
linen,  its  exquisite  china,  its  tweeds,  and 
Its  renowned  Irish  whisky. 

Mr.  Norton  congratulated  us  on  the 
grandeur  of  our  country  and  on  the  un- 
derstandable pride  of  Americans  in  its 
material  and  spiritual  bounty.  In  con- 
tinuing his  felicitations  to  those  of  us 
who  have  Irish  smtecedents.  he  reminded 
us  that  we  are  Americans,  first,  last,  and 
always.  This  Is  our  own.  our  native 
land.  Our  lojralty  to  it  has  never  been 
questioned.  The  Nation  and  the  world 
know  where  we  stand — and  we  stand 
there  Immovable. 

However,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Irish 
people  all  over  the  world  dwell  upon  the 
country  of  their  ancestors  and  Its  glori- 
ous history — the  Kings  of  Tara's  Hill. 
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Brian  Boru.  and  the  Battle  of  Clontarf. 
They  dwell  iqxm  tlie  sweetness  of  the 
land  of  Ireland,  the  brilliance  of  her 
emerald  cloak,  the  static  beauty  of  the 
isles,  the  sad  splendor  of  the  gloaminir 
upon  her  evening  hills,  the  lilt  of  her  gay 
little  rivers,  the  peaceful  stillness  of  her 
lakes,  the  rugged  coasts,  and  the  ever 
sounding  setts  about  her. 

They  remember  with  pride  that  the 
treasury  of  Ireland  has  been  Indeed 
heavily  drawn  upon  for  the  endowment 
of  Western  civilization.  It  will  never  be 
forgotten  that  when  darkness  engulfed 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  and  the 
lamps  of  learning  were  blown  out  by  the 
fierce  winds  of  barbarian  Invasion  and 
shattered  by  ignorance,  the  only  hght, 
besides  the  Beacon  of  the  Holy  Faith, 
that  the  eyes  of  man  could  see  and 
finally  take  bearlnrs  by  was  the  single, 
strong  flame  which  was  nourished  and 
kept  alive  on  the  little  green  Isle.  So 
powerful  was  this  flame,  and  zealous  Its 
monastic  guardians,  that  no  assault 
could  cause  it  to  flicker  or  sink,  and  it 
bums  today  in  every  achievement  of  the 
Western  World  that  Is  good.  true,  and 
beautiful.  And  It  will  bm^  forever,  be- 
cause It  was  fed  with  the  oil  of  truth  and 
kindled  with  the  breath  of  belief  in  God. 
His  Justice,  His  wisdom.  His  mercy,  and 
His  love. 

Americans  of  Irt;h  heritage  recall  the 
priceless  substantial  contributions  of  the 
Irish  to  our  beloved  America  and  the 
part  they  have  played  In  every  field  of 
endeavor.  Irish  names  come  to  mind 
from  every  decade  of  our  history  and 
from  every  quarter  of  the  land — and 
from  every  bit  of  hallowed  ground,  far- 
flung  throughout  the  world,  wherein  rest 
the  bodies  of  our  heroic  American  dead. 
In  a  flnal  charming  appeal  to  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Norton  asked  us  this  year  to 
celebrate  the  day  of  the  Irish,  March 
17th.  by  purchasing  a  "bit'  of  Irish 
goods — linen,  china  and  crsrstal  for  our 
tables:  tweeds  for  our  backs;  and  for 
our  toasts  a  sip  of  Irish  whisky. 

And  now.  my  honored  colleagues,  may 
I  extend  to  you  an  old  Gaelic  blessing: 
May  the  roads  rise  with  you. 
And  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back; 
And  may  the  Lord  hold  you  In  the  hollow 
of  His  hand. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  uncnimous  conamt  that 
all  Members  who  have  spoken  on  this 
subject  may  revise  and  extend  Uieir 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  Hoose  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States: 

To  the  Houae  of  Bejtretentatives  of  the  Untied 
States: 
The  family  of  Barley  liartln  KOgore  will 
forever  remember  your  great  Undness  to  os 
In  our  dark  hour.  In  pardonable  prkte  X 
can  say — your  dark  hour,  too,  for  there  never 
lived  a  greater  patriot  than  Harley  Kllgore. 

Lou  LnxT  Knooar. 
liABCH  IS.  1058. 


THE  LATE  HARLEY  MARTIN 
KILOORB 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetSoa  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  read  a  communication  from 
the  gracious  and  benevolent  wife  of  the 
late  Senator  Harley  Martin  Kllgore  to 


COMMITTEE  OP  ESCORT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  a  committee  to  escort  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  Into  the 
Chamber  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Albebt;  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Maxtin:  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Rzc^akds;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Vobts. 


*        RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  stand  In  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  46  min- 
utes p.  m.)  Uie  House  stood  In  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


VISIT  OP  HIS  EXCELLENCY  JOHN  A. 

COSTELLO.   PRIME   MINISTER  OF 

IRELAND 

During  the  recess  the  following 
occurred: 

The  Doorkeeper  (at  3  o'clock  and  15 
minutes  p.  m.)  announced  His  Excel- 
lency. John  A.  Costello,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Irtiand. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  es- 
corted by  the  committee  of  Representa- 
tives, entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  stood  at  the  Clerk's 
desk.     [Applause,  the  Members  rising.! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  the  great  pleasure,  personal  pleas- 
ure as  well,  the  high  privilege,  and  the 
distinguished  honor  of  presenting  to  you 
His  Excellency  John  A.  Costello.  Prime 
Minister  of  Ireland.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising.!       

The  PRIME  MINISTER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Members  of  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tlves:  I  am  deeply  honored  by  the  invi- 
tation to  address  your  assembly.  I  am 
sensible  that  you  are  honoring  not  me 
but  the  Irish  Government  and  the  whole 
Irish  people,  whose  spokesman  I  am 
today. 

I  bring  you  a  message  of  good  will 
from  a  young  republic,  which  Is  an  oid 
nation,  to  your  young  nation,  the  oldest 
republic  on  earth. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  and  be- 
fore I  address  you  on  the  tc^iics  I  wish  to 
covMT  in  my  address  today.  I  seek  your 
permission  to  presmt  to  the  Lit>rary  of 
Congress  five  unpubhsbed  letters  which 
Richard  FMzpatrick  wrote  to  his  brother, 
the  Second  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory  during 
your  War  of  Independence.  These  let* 
ters  were  purchased  by  the  tnistees  of 
our  National  Library  of  Ireland  and  were 
lodged  in  the  National  library.  The 
origlzialB  of  these  letters  go  back  to  1777. 
Richard  Fitzpatrlck,  who  wrote  those 


letters,  the  originals  of  whIiSi  are  hi  this 
small  case,  was  an  Irishman  fighting  with 
the  Britldi  Army  against  the  army  of 
the  forthcoming  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. He  did  not  like  this  task,  but  as  a 
soldier  he  felt  bound  to  obey  the  orders 
to  fight  in  a  cause  of  which  he  did  not 
approve.  During  the  course  of  his  cam- 
paigning against  the  soldiers  of  the 
American  Republic,  he  wrote  some  letters 
to  his  brother  in  which  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  British  people  were 
flighting  a  battle  in  which  they  should 
not  be  engaged.  He  also  indicated  what 
his  view  would  be  of  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle. 

I  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  present  the 
originals  of  these  letters  to  the  Library 
of  Congress.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  fact  they  are  so  old.  still  more  re- 
markable for  the  fact  they  are  the  candid 
and  self -critical  expressions  of  a  soldier 
who  was  fighting  against  an  army  who 
were  themselves  struggling  for  Inde- 
pendence, but  they  are  really  remark- 
able, outstandingly  remarkable,  for  one 
particular  passage  which  I  ask  jrour  per- 
mission to  read  to  you  and  which  in  it- 
self furnishes  me  with  an  excuse,  if  an 
excuse  were  needed,  and  certainly  with 
a  Justification,  for  asking  that  your 
Library  shall  have  custody  of  these  his- 
toric documents  rather  than  our  Na- 
tional Library  of  Ireland. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  giving  expression 
to  his  views  after  Congress  had  struck 
a  medal  in  commemoration  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Saratoga  he  said: 

There  is  a  greatness  and  a  dignity  in  all 
the  proceedings  of  this  people  that  makes  us 
contemptible  indeed.  I  am  well  convince* 
they  wlU  be  the  first  and  greatest  people 
there  ever  was  an  example  of  In  the  history 
of  mankind. 

I  am  presenting  you  with  this  small  gift 
as  the  representative  of  a  small  nation 
to  this  Nation  which  has  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  Fitzpatrlck  made  180  years  ago. 
[Applause.! 

I  take  leave  to  express  the  conviction 
that  your  actions  will  always  be  worthy 
of  the  responsibility  which  has  been 
thrust  \xpaa  you  and  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  in  the  proceedings  of  this  great 
Nation  a  greatness  and  dignity  in  your 
proceedings  that  will  continue  to  keep 
you  the  first  and  greatest  people  there 
ever  was  an  exan^ile  of  in  the  history  of 
mankind.    [Applause.] 

Your  countrymen  are  well  aware  that 
they  occupy  a  very  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Irishmen,  a  position  due  as 
much  to  Irish  admiration  ot  the  achieve- 
ments aixl  attainments  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  many  associations  our 
two  countries  have  in  ooaunon. 

You  have  bem  the  world's  exeim>lar 
of  liberty  and  the  course  you  have  so 
brilliantly  traveled,  many  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  have  been  content  but  to  fol- 
low. Your  magnificent  potttical  institu- 
tions, the  creaUon  of  your  youthful 
genius,  have  been  the  model  not  less  for 
us  in  DoUtn  than  for  the  other  centers 
of  the  civilized  world.  Yours  has  been 
the  idea  of  a  fundamental  document  ihio- 
tecting.  with  a  carefully  balanced  ar- 
rangonent  of  political  power,  the  f  unda^ 
mental  human  rights.  Wliata  noble  oozv- 
fffum^M  of  man  has  inqiired  your  Ceaa- 
stltutlon.  yet  how  weU  founded  it  is  on 
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the  e*rth.  The  htettUnn  has  not  Tma- 
tehed  like  ft  dreftin  but  hma  remftined  the 
ftOSeUc  part  of  a  truly  human  Institution. 
For  your  Founding  Fathers,  to  whose 
broodlnss  political  philosophers  of  every 
ace  return  for  inspiration,  were  not 
mcnrely  thinkers  but  men  of  action,  too: 
If  theoretical,  practical  also.  They  knew 
the  nature  of  man,  so  wittily  disclosed  by 
O.  K.  Chestertoo  who  said: 

Than  Is  one  Uttto  defect  about  num.  the 
tmage  at  Ood.  the  wonder  of  the  world  and 
the  paragon  <tf  animala.  he  la  not  to  be 
trusted. 

This  fine  distrust,  a  lawyer's  shrewd- 
ness, is  writ  large  over  your  Constitution. 
The  men  who  made  it  built  well  on 
sound  foundations:  and  what  they  built 
has  endured. 

It  has  been  said  that  growth  Is  the 
only  evidence  of  life.  What  amazing, 
unexampled  growth  has  not  your  history 
shown.  What  abounding  life  does  not 
your  country  display.  May  your  future 
repeat  the  miracles  of  your  past  and  well 
will  humanity  be  served.  Your  present 
hospitality  is  but  another  happy  Instance 
of  those  many  friendly  gestures  toward 
Ireland  which  the  United  States  has 
made  in  the  past  It  is  not  very  many 
years  ago  since  it  was  my  pleasant  duty 
to  express  our  thanks  for  the  generous 
help  which  we  received  under  Marshall 
aid.  But  the  help  which  America  gave 
Ireland  did  not  start  with  Marshall  aid. 
Long  before  Marshall  aid  was  thought 
of,  American  support  sustained  the  Irish 
people. 

Ages  ago.  long  before  America  was  dis- 
covered by  Europe,  it  was  imagined  by 
Xurope.  it  was  Imagined  by  Irish  seers  as 
I-Breasail — ^The  Island  of  Great  Desire, 
a  fertile  land  of  alluring  loveliness;  in 
the  terrible  centuries  of  Ireland  s  mis- 
fortune when  "Hope  had  grown  gray 
hairs,  Hope  had  mourning  on,"  this 
memory  remained.  Then  out  into  the 
miraculous  simsets  of  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  went  many  an  Irish  family  to 
reach  this  Island  of  Oreat  Desire,  and 
truly  were  they  not  mistaken  in  their 
Journeys,  because  aboimding  hospitality 
and  consolation  in  plenty  awaited  them 
and  a  fine  future  of  noble  living.  And 
It  is  our  boast  that  our  emigrants  have 
contributed  not  insignificantly  to  the 
building  up  of  America.  We  allow  our- 
selves, therefore,  to  feel  that  we.  too.  may 
to  an  extent  share  jonr  greatness. 

All  small  nations  owe  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  United  States  for  its 
strong  and  unceasing  efforts  for  world 
peace.  Through  your  efforts  we  have 
been  spared  the  unlimited  horrors  of 
modem  war  and  have  thereby  been  able 
to  maintain  unscathed  our  Christian. 
democratic,  and  free  way  of  Uf e. 

It  has  been  your  honor  to  have  exer- 
cised the  greatest  power  on  earth  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  high  principles  of  Jus- 
tice. It  has.  indeed,  been  well  said  that 
you  are  apt  for  power.  If  you  do  but 
nalntaln  your  power  as  the  servant  of 
your  rectitude,  the  world's  future  will  be 
in  good  hands.  I  pray  that  It  may  be  so. 
Tou  will  not  need  encouragement  from 
me  to  Ignore  the  misunderstandings  and 
misrepresentations  with  which  jova  for- 
eign policy  has  been  met  in  certain 
lands,  for  ingratitude  is  the  first  of  the 
stns  of  man.    But  I  can  assure  jrou  that 


the  free  critical  Intelligence  of  my  coun- 
trymen has  not  faulted  your  intention. 

History  has  inextricably  intertwined 
the  fortxines  of  our  two  countries,  and  it 
is  an  easy  task  to  come  on  such  a  mission 
as  mine.  I  have  the  sense  of  having 
traveled  far  only  to  find  myself  at  home. 
It  was  the  Irish  statesman,  Henry  Orat- 
tan.  who  said  that  the  ocean  unites,  and 
in  the  west  of  my  country  we  say  that 
the  next  parish  is  America.    [Applause.] 

Time  has  not  fulfilled  nor  realized  the 
optimist's  dream.  Its  passage  has  not 
exclusively  brought  improvement  to  the 
human  situation.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
developments  we  have  witnessed  have 
confronted  mankind  with  the  ultimate 
decisions  about  life.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
your  great  American  Judge.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  who  said: 

X  think  It  not  iniprobeble  that  man.  like 
the  gnib  that  prepares  a  chamber  for  the 
winged  thing  It  never  haa  seen  but  Is  to  be — 
that  man  may  have  cosmic  desUnles  that  he 
does  not  understand. 

This  has  been  the  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian message,  Imparted  to  all  of  us.  that 
man  has  such  cosmic  destinies:  and  it  is 
good  that  the  people  of  America  and  of 
Ireland  can  share  together  the  Christian 
hope.     [Applause,  the  Members  rising.! 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  at  3  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.  m. 


PRINTING  OP  PROCEEDINGS 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.    ALBE31T.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  IRELAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Join  In  a  hearty  and  warm  welcome  to 
His  Excellency,  John  A.  Costello,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Cos- 
tello's  moving  and  inspiring  address  to- 
day to  the  Congress  was  a  masterpiece 
of  simplicity,  encouragement,  and  good 
will.  His  well-chosen  words  have  bound 
more  tightly  the  ties  between  his  little 
Republic  of  the  Emerald  Isle  and  this 
great  Nation  of  ours.  His  magnificent 
phrases  and  his  warm  personality  depict 
the  great  friendship  that  exists  between 
these  countries.  That  friendship  is  ce- 
mented by  the  role  the  Irish  have  played 
in  the  building  and  development  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  made  strong 
by  the  immigrants  that  left  the  shores 
of  Eire  many  years  ago  seeking  a  new 
life  and  a  new  hope.  It  continues  to 
grow  with  the  more  recent  arrivals  who 
seek  new  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  high  honor  for 
me  to  spend  a  few  precious  moments  with 
our  distinguished  visitor  and  listen  to 
him  as  he  spoke  of  Ireland's  opportuni- 
ties and  the  manner  in  which  his  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  meet  the  great  task 
that  lies  ahead.    Under  the  leadership 


of  this  great  Jurist  and  statesman,  one 
gets  the  feeling  that  better  days  lie  ahead 
for  his  beloved  coimtry. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  an  edito- 
rial and  article  from  today's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 
A  TncKLT  Van 

There  ts  a  seasonable  timeliness  to  the  visit 
here  of  Ireland's  Prime  ICinlster  John  A.  Cos- 
tello In  the  week  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  And 
even  if  this  element  of  timing  were  absent, 
the  Plrst  Minister  of  the  Irish  RepubUoan 
aovemment  would  be  welcome  in  our  Cap- 
ital. One  of  his  country's  great  Jurists.  ICr. 
Costello  likewise  has  becoms  one  of  Its  out- 
standing political  figures.  As  chief  of  the 
Pine  Gael  (United  Ireland)  Party,  he  was 
elected  to  his  preeent  poet  In  1964  as  the 
candidate  of  a  coalition  group  that  ousted 
the  Planna  PaU  of  former  Premier  Kamon  de 
Valera.  Mr.  Costello  had  served  once  before 
as  Prime  MlnUter.  from  1»4S  to  1951.  A 
major  plank  In  his  political  platform  called 
for  the  Improvement  and  modemlxatlon  of 
Irish  agriculture,  his  contention  being  that  ^ 
the  country's  12  million  acres  of  arable  land 
Is  Its  greatest  natural  asset.  In  the  2  years 
since,  the  Costello  government  has  recorded 
progress  In  this  direction  as  well  as  In  certain 
Industrialization.  The  Prime  Minister  haa 
a  full  schedule  here.  Including  addresses  to- 
day at  the  National  Preu  Club  and  before 
both  branches  of  Congress.  We  hope  he  en- 
Joys  ths  Washington  hospitality. 

Ooemxo  Sava  Lush  Goai,  la  Pbacb,  Kwv  to 
PasTmoN 

(By  Mary  McOrory) 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  John  A. 
Coetello.  told  a  National  Press  Club  luncheon 
meeting  today  that  Ireland's  foreign  policy  la 
directed  generally  toward  using  Its  Influence 
for  world  peace  and  specifically  toward  the 
ending  of  partlUon. 

The  achievement  of  Irish  Independence  la 
1921  did  not  mean  "a  retreat  toward  Isola- 
tion." Mr.  Coetello  told  the  newspapermen  at 
a  luncheon  given  In  his  honor. 

Partition,  however,  had  created  "clrciun- 
stancee  which  do  not  i>ermlt  any  Irish  gov- 
ernment to  enter  Into  military  alliances  such 
•a  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlsaUon." 

XniACCKrTAmLM  TO  PBOTLB 

"Any  such  alliance  or  commitment."  Mr. 
Coetello  said,  "whatever  might  otherwise 
commend  It.  would  be  imacceptable  to  the 
Irish  people,  whoee  sympsthles  and  emo- 
tional energies  are  needlessly  distracted  by 
parutlon." 

With  a  solution  of  this  paramount  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Costello  said,  would  come  "a  fresh 
and  enthusiastic  flow  of  Irish  energy  In  aid 
of  Western  Institutions." 

Mr.  Costello.  who  arrived  In  the  rain  yea- 
terday,  began  the  second  day  of  his  3-day 
state  visit  with  a  drive  to  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery and  Mount  Vernon. 

Pollowing  an  afternoon  reception  at  the 
American  Newspaperwoman's  Club,  the  Prime 
Bilnlstcr  will  act  as  host  to  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  SUU  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr..  at  dinner. 

LOTfCH  AT  WUm  HOTJSa 

The  Prime  Minister,  accompanied  by  the 
United  Statee  Ambassador  to  Ireland.  WU- 
llam  Howard  Taft  IH,  and  other  members 
of  his  party,  went  to  lunch  at  the  White 
House  with  President  Elsenhower  Immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  yesterdsy. 

The  lunch  went  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Mr.  Costello  told  reporters  later.  "We  had  a 
pleasant  chat.  The  President  was  extremely 
complimentary  about  Ireland,  and  he  looked 
extremely  well." 

Tomorrow  the  Prime  Minister  will  visit 
the  National  Archives,  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Supreme  Court.  He  wUl  be 
entertained  at  lunch  by  Vice  Preeldent  Nixow 
at  the  Capitol  and  In  the  afternoon  receive 
an  honorary  degree  from  Catholic  University. 
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He  will  apeak  at  9  p.  m.  at  Oeorgetown 
University.  A  program  of  Irish  muaic  at 
8:16  P-  m.  wlU  precede  Mr.  Coetello's  talk, 
which  will  be  in  Oauton  Hall.  The  Very 
Reverend  Edward  B.  Bunn.  university  presi- 
dent, will  give  the  Prime  Minister  a  special 
citation,  and  there  will  be  a  reception  later 
In  the  Healy  BuUdlng  for  university  ofltolals 
andgtiesta. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRIME  MINISTER  OP 
IRELAND  TO  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

Mr.  POGARTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land, the  Honorable  John  A.  Costello. 
today  addressed  the  National  Press  Club 
here  in  Washington,  D.  C.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  Prime  Minister's  re- 
marks and  urge  all  my  colleagues  who 
were  unable  to  attend  the  Press  Club 
affair  to  read  them  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience. In  these  troubled  times,  it  was 
refreshing  to  hear  this  great  statesman 
call  for  an  approach  to  world  peace 
through  moral  principles.  I  know  that 
all  of  us  will  accept  his  suggestion  that 
we  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day  by  praying 
that  the  Dove  of  Peace  will  soon  hover 
over  the  world  with  "warm  breast  and 
bright  wings."  And  more  particularly 
that  Mother  Ireland  will  soon  be  able  to 
walk  through  all  four  of  her  beautiful 
green  fields  and  that  she  will  walk  there 
with  "the  walk  of  a  cjueen."  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  this  outstanding  address  by 
Prime  Minister  Costtllo  in  the  Record: 

I  have  some  hesitation  In  selecting  the 
theme  of  Ireland's  fort-lgn  policy  In  address- 
ing sn  audience  such  as  this.  I  am  con- 
scloiis  that  I  speak  In  the  capital  of  a  coun- 
try the  bvutlens  of  whose  enormous  power 
Include  dally  preoccui>atlon  with  the  most 
vexed  and  varied  problems  of  foreign  policy. 

Relative  to  these  major  problems  of  war 
and  peace  which  are  primarily  your  prob- 
lems and  the  problems  of  those  others  to 
whom  Ood  has  committed  great  power,  good 
sense  proclaims  that  Ireland  should  not  at- 
tach disproportionate  Importance  to  her  own 
anxieties.  I  hope  and  believe  she  does  not 
do  so. 

Though  her  own  special  anxieties  are  real. 
Ireland  cannot  be  unconcerned  at  the  fate 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  Is  so.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  Ireland,  and 
here  I  speak  for  the  32  counties  of  Ireland. 
Is  almost  exclusively  Christian,  and  what 
ChrUtlan  can  Isolate  himself  from  the  pains 
and  Buflerlngs  of  the  rest  of  the  human 
race  In  which  he  Is  mystically  Involved  and 
Is  responsible  and  from  which  he  even  more 
mystically  benefits?  We  are  all  children  of 
Adam  before  even  we  are  Irishmen.  The 
words  of  John  Donne  if  much  quoted  are 
yet  apt: 

"No  man  U  an  Hand,  intlre  of  It  selfe;  every 
man  Is  a  peece  of  the  Continent,  a  part  of 
the  malne;  If  a  Clod  bee  washed  away  by 
the  Sea.  Europe  Is  the  lesse,  as  well  as  If  a 
Promontorle  were,  as  weU  as  If  a  Manner  of 
thy  friends  or  of  thine  owne  were;  any 
man's  death  diminishes  me,  bees  vise  I  am 
involved  in  Manklnde:  And  therefore  never 
aend  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls:  It  tolls 
for  thee." 

Or  as  yotir  own  great  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  has  magnificently  put  it,  we 
must  share  the  passion  and  action  of  our 


time  "at  the  period  of  being  judged  not  to 
have  Uved." 

I  need  not  remind  you  too  tliat  Ireland 
la  a  mother  cotmtry  whoee  dilldren  have 
been  acattered  by  deetlny  all  over  the  world 
and  all  their  concerns  must  also  be  hers. 
Our  great  national  movement  of  Blnn  Peln 
by  whoee  energy  self-government  was 
achieved  In  1921  should  not  mistakenly  be 
underscood  as  a  retreat  toward  isolation. 
The  great  object  of  Independence  was  to 
aecure  the  right  for  Irish  energy  and  Irish 
Intelligence  to  play  their  proper  part  freely 
In  the  active  life  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  It  would  be  good  for 
Ireland  to  forget  Its  history  and  for  certain 
of  our  neighbors  to  remember  It.  We  In  Ire- 
land will  not  have  It  so.  We  must  remember, 
but  we  win  forgive.  We  must  remember  for 
the  pride  of  the  memory  and  aa  a  reminder 
of  our  common  fate. 

Our  roots  In  Europe  have  so  deeply  grown 
in  history  that  we  would  perish,  were  we  to 
tear  them  up.  Prom  Europe  came  to  us  the 
great  gift  of  religion  and  much  else  besides. 
In  the  fifth  century,  the  century  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Jerome  when  they  be- 
moaned the  fall  of  Rome  and  of  civilization 
Itself,  the  great  mlssloner  St.  Patrick  set 
forth  with  unshakeable  faith  to  bring 
Christianity  to  Ireland.  In  the  succeeding 
centtulea  of  the  Dark  Ages  the  Holy  Scholars 
of  Ireland  carried  light  and  learning  to 
Europe.  May  I  establish  this  by  citing  the 
description  by  an  English  historian  of  our 
Irish  philosopher  John  Scotus  Britigena  as 
having  achieved  an  Intellectual  peak  in  the 
ninth  century  which  was  not  excelled  tmtll 
the  Renaissance  In  the  15th? 

When  Irish  Society  was  finally  disrupted 
In  the  17th  century  Its  leaders  were  then 
given  an  honorable  reception  by  many  of 
the  courts  of  ICurope,  including  those  of 
Spain,  Prance,  Austria  and  Russia,  and  many 
of  them  acquitted  themselves  well  in  the 
service  of  these  foreign  powers. 

To  America,  in  the  18th  century,  came 
our  admirable  compatriots,  the  Protestant 
Ulstermen,  as  well  as  many  Catholics.  Later 
there  came  the  full  tide  of  our  exiled  Cath- 
olics, in  the  19th  century.  To  all  alike  have 
you  given  refuge  and  opportunity,  and  how 
much  have  you  not  returned  to  us  In  politi- 
cal support  and  economic  aid.  This  support 
came  to  us  in  times  past  like  some  special 
prophetic  anticipation  of  your  later  famous 
Marshall  aid.  Surely  must  we  remember 
our  history,  for  it  Is  very  relevant  to  the 
problems  and  decisions  of  today.  If  we  are 
to  be  right,  we  must  be  guided  by  our  tradi- 
tions.    We  must  respect  the  past. 

In  selecting,  therefore,  the  theme  of  Ire- 
land's foreign  policy.  I  am  desirous,  first,  of 
emphaalzlng  how  conscious  we  are  of  a  com- 
mon concern  with  you  in  the  great  Issues 
that  confront  humanity  In  our  time. 

You  must  not  expect  me  to  offer  you  any 
readymade  solutions.  You  and  I  know  there 
are  none  such;  the  real  and  permanent  solu- 
tions could  come  only  through  a  moral  reso- 
lution that  would  Inspire  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  a  universal  wlU  to  peace. 

The  object  of  Irish  foreign  policy  Is  to  use 
such  Influence  as  we  possess  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  Justice.  Christian  charity,  and  good- 
wlU  on  which  the  hope  of  peace  must  ulti- 
mately depend.  Within  the  broad  scope  of 
that  purpose,  we  seek.  In  common  with  other 
small  natlona.  our  own  survival,  the  welfare 
of  otir  people  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  of  the  rule  of  law  In  International  rela- 
tions. We  have  o\u  own  special  object  of 
poUcy,  In  full  harmony  with  our  general 
purpoae  of  promoting  Justice  In  interna- 
tional affairs,  namely,  the  restoration  of  the 
territorial  unity  of  IreUnd. 

The  object  of  stirvlval  Involves  a  recog- 
nition, which  we  grant,  that  world  peace  Is 
for  Ireland  a  paramount  national  Interest, 
greater  than  any  other,  greater  even  than 
the    remedying    of    deeply    felt    national 


wranga.  however  grievous  they  may  be.  Ira- 
land  can  never  ptirsue  adventtirous  poU- 
dee  at  the  risk  of  war  and  hazard  thereby 
the  Nation's  survival. 

As  a  small  country.  Ireland  can  perhaps. 
In  common  with  other  small  countries  stanl- 
larly  situated,  seek  by  attentive  study  to  find 
a  creative  way  out  of  the  world's  Impasse. 
In  the  past,  the  role  for  International  peace 
of  the  small  country  has  been  to  serve  as 
a  bridge  between  opposing  points  of  view,  to 
be  some  means  of  oommxuilcatlon  when 
others  have  gone.  In  the  major  Issues  that 
divide  the  world  today,  we  see  little  oppor- 
tunity of  our  playing  such  a  role.  Com- 
munism, In  our  view.  Is  a  creed  which  con- 
fronts the  established  order  of  society  with 
the  most  uncompromising  challenge  In  his- 
tory, a  creed  to  which  we  are  Implacably 
oppoaed.  Lenin  has  dismissed  liberty  as  a 
bourgeois  prejudice.  That  prejudice  la 
deeply  Ingrained  In  Ireland — a  country  In 
which  there  are  proportionately  fewer  Com- 
munists than  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 
We  see  no  point  In  sxnrvlval  If  we  cannot 
preserve  the  essential  liberties  without 
which  the  htmian  spirit  droops  to  slavory. 
WhUe  we  preserve  theee  liberties,  we  may 
yet  work  quietly  on  free  minds  and  even 
eventually  affect  the  course  of  human  affairs 
at  the  mundane  level.  We  can  expect  much 
from  the  gradual  establishment  of  stable 
conditions  and  the  healing  effect  of  time. 

In  seeking  to  promote  the  welfare,  spir- 
itual and  material,  of  our  own  people,  wa 
require  a  wide  diplomatic  repreeentatlon. 
and  there  are  a  mviltlpllclty  of  ways  In  which 
friendly  foreign  associations  can  further  Irish 
interests.  The  obvious  cases  are  trade  ar- 
rangements and  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
changes. A  nation  which  aaw  value  In  the 
idea  behind  Marshall  aid  and  which  still 
maintains  an  extensive  system  of  foreign 
help  will  readily  recognize  the  paradoxical 
corollary  of  that  idea.  The  paradox  Is  that 
a  nation's  domestic  policy  can  sometimes  be 
seen  as  an  extension  of  Its  foreign  policy — 
it  Is  at  least  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  By 
a  wise  domestic  policy,  with  the  three  fea- 
ttires  of  prudent  finance,  productive  de- 
velopment, and  social  amelioration,  Ireland 
hopes  In  Its  way  to  contribute  toward  the 
defense  of  clvUlzatlon.  Civilization  should* 
after  all,  steal  Its  enemies'  best  weapona. 

I  have  said  that  one  of  the  objects  of  otir 
policy  Is  to  contribute,  so  far  as  we  can.  to- 
ward the  preservation  of  the  rule  of  law  in 
International  affairs.  Recently,  we  have  been 
admitted  to  membership  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization.  This  we  welcome.  UNO 
is  an  excellent  means  of  fabricating  a  tradi- 
tion of  common  action,  and  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  play  our  part  In  that  work. 
The  f tmctlon  of  law  Is  undoubtedly  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  the 
vested  Interest  of  small  countries  In  a  rule 
of  International  order  Is  very  great.  Our 
own  constitution  afllrms  ovir  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  International  arbitra- 
tion or  Judicial  determination  and  recog- 
nizee our  acceptance  of  the  principles  of 
International  law  in  our  relations  with  other 
states.  The  language  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  corresponds  with  the  lan- 
guage of  our  own  constitution  when  It  re- 
affirms faith  In  fundamental  hvmian  rights. 
In  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 
son. In  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women 
and  of  nations  large  and  small.  Neither 
document  creates  the  values  there  enshrined: 
those  values,  which  are  part  of  the  common 
Christian  Inheritance  of  the  West,  are  there 
rather  reflected  and  protected. 

Our  own  special  object  of  foreign  policy 
is  the  abolition  of  partition  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  full  national  unity  In  the  whole 
of  our  Island  territory.  We  beUeve  that 
partition  contradicts  the  facts  of  history 
and  geography  and  spuriously  denies  the 
democraUc  principle.  Its  maintenance  Im- 
patra   the   good   relations   which,    with   its 
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•adlac.  aould  «gUai  In  full  aMasur*.  Xta 
■olutloa  aboukl  oommwid  Itaell  to  Juat- 
mlnitod  paopl*  m  •  gvnulzw  coatrlbuUon 
to  International  paaee  and  tba  dafwiaa  of  tbe 
Waat.  Partition  Itmm  craatad  elreumstancca 
vblcli  <k)  not  parmU  any  Iriah  govariunatic 
to  antar  Into  military  alltancaa  auch  aa  the 
Korth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlaatlon.  Any 
such  »"«*"'•*  or  commitment,  whatever 
mlgbt  otberwlae  cranmend  It.  would  be  un- 
accaptabta  to  ttaa  Xrlah  people,  whoaa  aym- 
pathlea  and  emotional  energlaa  are  need- 
laealy  dUtracted  by  partlUoxx.  and  I  do  not 
naad  to  remind  the  cltlaena  of  this  great 
democracy  that  the  baala  of  democratic 
gorammant  la  the  conaent  of  the  citizens. 
It  remains,  thla  alnt  of  our  foreign  policy. 
the  main  political  objective  of  the  great 
mtkiatitj  of  Irlahmen — a  majority  which  la 
cartAlnly  not  laaa  than  90  percent.  It  la  a 
problem  whoaa  axlatenoe  In  soma  degree 
lesaens  the  strength  of  Western  defenses. 
Ireland  needs  a  long  period  of  domestic 
peace  in  which  to  complete  a  major  task 
of  cuItTirsl  and  material  reconstruction.  It 
needs  opportunity  to  discharge  what  Maz- 
alnl  called  that  high  special  f\mctlon  in 
the  Interests  of  humanity  which  alone  jus- 
tlftoa  a  nation's  Independence.  When  the 
problem  la  solved — and  the  good  will  of  our 
ftlands  everywhere  can  help  Its  solution — I 
confidently  believe  there  will  be  liberated 
tn  aid  of  Western  institutions  a  fresh  and 
enthualastle  flow  of  Irish  energy. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have 
given  me  of  speaking  to  you  on  these  mat- 
ters. Shortly,  we  will  celebrate  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  On  that  day,  Irlahmen  will  pray  that 
aoon  "the  dove  of  peace  will  hover  over  the 
world  with  warm  breast  and  bright  wings  "; 
and  they  wtll  pray  that  soon.  too.  otir 
Mother  Ireland  will  be  able  to  walk  through 
an  four  of  her  beautiful  greer  flelda  and 
that  she  will  walk  there  with  "the  walk  of 
•  quaen." 


ATTEMPTOF  RUMANIAN  LEGATION 
TO  INTXRFERK  IN  THE  INTERNAL 
A^AIRB  OP  THE  AMERICAN  PEO- 
PLE 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  address  tbe  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  rerise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  most  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
saw  in  today's  edltl(m  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald,  a  report 
that  the  Communist  officials  In  the  Ru- 
manian Legation  have  made  a  protest 
to  the  president  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Ca  against  one  of  its  scheduled 
programs  Utled  "The  Five  Who  Shook 
the  Mighty."  m  my  Judgment,  this  is 
a  most  serious  matter  because  it  in- 
Tolres  a  bold  and  brazen  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Communists  to  Interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  American 
people. 

I  have  today  sent  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  BrocKlcastlng  Co. 
on  this  subject  which  I  should  like  to 
read: 

CoMcazsa  or  thb  XSnm»  BtxnM, 

HoosB  or  RawuiMTATrnta. 
WasAinffom  D.  C,  JTorc*  IS.  J»5«. 
Mr.  Roasv  W.  BaaMorr. 

Pn**4«Ht,  MaHomml  BromtemMting  Co^ 
Mmm  Tork.  H.  r. 
Daaa  flta:  It  wm  brought  (o  my  afttentlon 
utKmul  4afB  ago  that  the  Watlnnal  Broad- 
aaaUng  Ooc  would,  on  Marclk  ao  at  9:  30  p.  m. 


.  a  bamaa  Intereat  program  under  the 
title  "The  PIve  Who  Shook  the  Mighty."  I 
baeama  aqjaclally  Intareatad  In  thla  when 
I  leamad  that  thla  program  would  teU  the 
atory  about  those  five  young  Rumanian 
patriots  who.  In  seeking  to  bring  about  the 
releaae  from  Communist  prisons  in  Runianla 
of  thalr  compatrtota.  took  over  the  legation 
In  Bern,  Swltaerland.  then  occupied  by  the 
Buaalan  regime  which  now  conuoU  the  af- 
faire of  the  Rumanian  people. 

While  I  have  not  seen  thla  proposed  tele- 
east,  I  felt  certain  an  objective  job  would 
be  done  In  depleting  the  motlvee  which  com- 
pelled theee  young  patrloCs  to  take  tha  ac- 
tion they  did. 

I  waa  therefore  shocked  to  read  In  the 
Washington  morning  newspaper  that  the 
Rumanian  Oovernnient  had  lodged  a  pro- 
test with  you  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  the 
cancellation  of  this  television  program.  In 
my  judgment  this  la  not  only  an  unprec- 
edented action,  but  one  which  vlolatea  the 
fundamental  principles  of  free  speech  and 
free  enterprise,  which  are  among  the  bul- 
warks of  Amercan  democracy.  I  believe  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Communist  of- 
ficials In  the  Rumanian  Legation  Is  direct 
Interference  In  tha  Internal  affairs  of  the 
Amercan  people. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  will  In  no  way  yield  Its  rights  to 
the  shocking  efforts  of  the  Communist  of- 
ficials In  the  Rumanian  Legation  to  Intimi- 
date and  regulate  one  of  our  basic  free  en- 
terprise actlvltlea.  I  am  confident  that  the 
American  people  are  the  best  judge  on  such 
matters  and  that  they  will  look  forward  to 
seeing  your  program  on  next  Tuezday  at 
8 :  30  p.  m..  over  channel  4.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  seeing  your  program.  The  Plve 
Who  Shook  the  Mighty,  on  next  Tuesday 
evening. 

Sincerely. 

Michael  A.  Pebuus. 


PR0P06AL  TO  MOVE  COMMERCIAL 
AIR  AClIVniES  PROM  WILLOW 
RUN  AIRPORT  TO  DETROIT- 
WAYNE  MAJOR  AIRPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  LbszxsxxI  Is 
recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  statements  made  last  Tuesday.  I 
gathered  various  figures  and  facts  and 
reports  together  In  the  controversy  re- 
garding the  Willow  Run-DetroAt-Wayne 
Major  Airport  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  give  fur- 
ther testimony  which  will  clarify  the 
misleading  information  that  has  been 
circulated  and  to  point  out  the  arrogant 
attitude  of  the  commercial  airlines  re- 
garding the  recommendations  to  move 
commercial  air  activities  from  Willow 
Run  to  Detroit-Wasme  Major  Airport 
and  to  concentrate  military  air  activities 
at  the  Willow  Run  Airport. 

^Irst  of  all  I  should  like  to  clarify  cer- 
tain facts. 

In  June  of  1955  the  President's  Airport 
Use  Panel,  composed  of  experts  in  the 
field  of  engineering  and  airport  use, 
military  and  civilian,  and  functioning 
under  President  Elsenhower's  Executive 
Order  10655.  conducted  an  investigation 
in  Detroit.  Mich.,  to  resolve  certain  prob- 
lems regarding  airport  facilities  in  the 
Detroit  area.  This  panel  of  experts  made 
studies  of  the  conditions  at  the  several 
airports  In  the  Detroit  area.  Detroit,  as 
you  know.  Is  a  highly  Industriallnd  and 
heavily  populated  area,  ranking  fifth  in 


total  population  in  the  United  States  and 
having  a  metropolitan  area  with  4  mil- 
lion peoirie.  With  air  travel  continuing 
to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  very 
important  that  full  consideration  be 
given  to  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal means  of  serving  the  traveling  public 
in  the  area,  as  well  as  keeping  aware  of 
the  i>eeds  oX  our  natlooal  defense. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings.  I  pre- 
sented a  statement  to  the  Airport  Use 
Panel,  as  follows: 

BTATKitnrr  av  How.  Johw  I^sikssi.  Uirnro 
Static  RzraxaairrsTivs  Paott  rta  IOtk 
DisTKicr  or  Michicam.  Bzroaa  rua  AxaroaT 
Uss  Pavxl  or  thk  PaxamzNT's  An  Cooa- 
DiNATTivQ  CoMiTTTTxz.  Dnworr,  Mich.,  Junb 
33,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  panel. 
I  want  to  sUU  at  the  outaet  that  li  waa 
with  extrsaaely  good  foraalght  and  tn  the 
intereet  of  the  pubhe  that  the  Wayne 
County  Board  of  Supervlsora  acted  In  rec- 
ommending almost  unanimously  that  the 
Detroit-Wayne  Major  Alrpcrt  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  commercial  atr  activities  and 
that  the  Willow  Run  Airport  be  developed  for 
military  purposes.  I  would  like  to  ezpresa 
my  support  of  that  poaltlon. 

Having  traveled  between  Waahlngton  and 
Detroit  by  air  on  occaalon.  I  have  many 
times  heard  complaints  from  other  passen- 
geri  about  the  distance  they  had  to  travel 
In  order  to  get  Into  Detroit  from  the  air- 
port. The  transfer  of  commercial  air  actlv- 
ltlea to  the  Detrolt-Wsyne  Major  Airport 
would  be  a  great  convenience  and  a  saver 
of  Uma  for  those  who  use  air  travel  for  the 
particular  purpoee  of  saving  time. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  person 
should  approve  of  a  move  strictly  with  one 
objective  In  mind.  Other  related  problems 
have  to  be  considered. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  difflcultles 
the  Mavy  Department  la  having  In  trying 
to  obtain  fadUUea  for  Ita  Reserve  activities, 
which  Include  flying  jet  aircraft.  At  the 
preeent  time  there  U  a  naval  air  station 
located  at  Qroese  lie.  Mich.,  but  the  runways 
are  Inadequate  for  Jet  planes  and  cannot  be 
exUnded  because  of  prohlUUve  eoata.  Some 
montha  ago  I  had  correspondence  with  the 
Navy  Department  regarding  the  use  of  the 
Deuolt- Wayne  Major  Airport  for  such  Re- 
serve acUvltlee.  In  responae.  the  Mavy  De- 
partnxent.  although  mentioning  poaslbke  use 
of  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport,  aald 
they  would  explore  the  feasibility  of  relo- 
cating at  another  site  not  more  than  23 
mllea  from  Detroit.  The  Willow  Run  Air- 
port falls  within  this  range.  At  the  prea- 
ent  time,  the  Department  has  made  no 
progress  In  lu  plans  to  relocate  the  Reserve 
air  activities,  and  one  of  the  reasona  for 
their  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
under  the  Impression  that  there  la  Uttle 
prospect  of  the  airlines  leaving  Willow  Run. 
I  hope  that  this  sltuaUon  wlU  be  changed 
and  the  move  of  commercial  alrllnee  to  the 
Detroit-Wayne  Airport  made  without  undue 
delay,  thereby  giving  the  Navy  Department 
the  opportunity  to  complete  Its  plans  to 
relocate  the  Reserve  activities. 

Purthermore.  the  headquarters  of  the  SOth 
Air  Division  Is  presently  at  the  Willow  Run 
Air  Porce  Station.  This  Installation  la  In 
command  of  the  defense  of  the  area.  It 
certainly  seems  to  be  practical  to  incorpor- 
ate other  military  unlU  with  this  Installa- 
tion. Such  a  move  would  be  economical, 
would  anow  for  better  coordination,  and 
wotild  locate  the  military  air  actlvltlea  at 
a  place  that  has  greater  expandabUlty  If 
additional  facilities  are  needed.  Let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  WlUow  Run 
Airport  was  built  by  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  building  and  flying 
the  B-a4's  during  World  War  IL  The  pres- 
ent fadlltlea  could  be  readily  modified  for 
present  day  needa  at  military  alreraft. 
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Par  these  reasons.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport  be 
set  aside  exclusively  for  commercial  air  pur- 
poeee  and  that  the  neoeaaary  mUltary  air 
acunues  o<  the  area  be  cent«red  at  Willow 
Bun. 

Taking  into  account  all  aspects  of  na- 
tional defense  and  civilian  air  activities, 
the  Airport  Use  Panel,  composed  ot  civil- 
ian and  military  representatives,  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Detroit- Wajme  Major  Air- 
port be  developed  for  the  major  civil  air 
activities  in  the  Detroit  area  and  that 
the  military  air  units  in  the  area  be  cen- 
tered at  Willow  Run.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
these  experts  as  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  in  the  area.  Reports  of  this 
nature  require  unanimous  approval;  the 
vote  of  one  member  of  the  Airport  Use 
Panel  can  veto  the  votes  of  all  other 
members  on  reports  such  as  the  one  sub- 
mitted in  this  case. 

Further,  the  report  was  prepared  after 
consultation  with  the  Airport  Use  Panel 
advisory  committee,  which  is  composed 
of  13  trade  organizations,  such  as  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
Flight  Safety  Association,  Airport  Own- 
ers Association,  National  Association  of 
State  Aviation  Officials,  to  name  several. 
This  committee  had  the  one  responsi- 
bility of  acting  in  a  purely  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  the  Airport  Use  Panel  and  has 
no  responsibility  for  approving  or  dis- 
approving any  report  of  the  panel. 

In  the  transmittal  letter  of  the  report, 
a  statement  is  made  to  the  effect  that 
notliing  in  the  report  should  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  any  airspace  prob- 
lems have  been  resolved.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  airspace  problems  are  not 
within  the  province  of  the  Airport  Use 
Panel.  An  airspace  panel  has  been  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  handling  these  spe- 
cific problems,  and  the  airspace  prob- 
lems are  to  be  taken  up  at  the  time  the 
military  units  are  relocated  at  Willow 
Run.  Also,  prior  to  submitting  its  re- 
port, the  Airport  Use  Panel  consulted 
with  both  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration and  the  airspace  panel  re- 
garding the  problem. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points 
which  I  should  like  to  emphasize  in 
which  I  beUeve  the  Members  will  be 
Interested. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  Willow  Run 
Airport  was  built  during  World  War  II 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  assembling 
B-24's.  The  facilities  there  are  not  In 
keeping  with  modem  airport  needs,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  relatively  short  time 
would  have  to  be  rebuilt  for  commercial 
air  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
buildings  which  had  housed  the  factory, 
even  though  In  their  present  state  not 
sufficient  for  military  purposes,  could 
easily  be  converted  for  military  use. 

From  the  standpoint  of  defense,  I  be- 
Ueve Willow  Run  is  much  more  suitably 
located  for  military  air  activities.  An 
Important  item  to  consider  in  the  de- 
fense of  an  area  is  the  distance  of  a  mil- 
itary air  base  from  a  community  as  vital 
as  Detroit.  As  we  all  know,  a  hydrogen 
bomb  has  an  approximate  destructive 
force  of  about  15  mUes  in  radius.  The 
total  area  of  possible  destruction,  of 
coiu^e,  would  depend  upon  the  pinpoint- 


ing of  the  bomb  and  its  size.  Detroit- 
Wayne  Iidajor  Airport  is  17  air  miles  from 
the  center  of  Detroit.  Willow  Run  is 
approximately  25  air  miles  from  Detroit. 
So  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  bomb  were 
dropped  in  the  center  of  Detroit  with 
any  accuracy.  Willow  Run  would  be  less 
apt  to  be  neutralized,  and  retaliation 
could  be  initiated.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  this  point  is  a  very  important  one 
to  consider. 

Additionally,  in  spite  of  modem  tech- 
nical developments  In  the  use  of  tele- 
phones for  transmitting  messages,  there 
is  always  a  possibility  of  failure  of  com- 
munication because  of  sabotage.  At  a 
prearranged  signal  telephone  wires  could 
be  cut  or  doctored  so  that  orders  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  SOth  Air  Divi- 
sion could  be  affected.  In  such  a  case 
air  defense  could  easily  be  rendered  use- 
less. Willow  Run.  being  adjacent  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  SOth  Air  Division, 
in  case  of  any  Interference  would  be  in 
direct  communication  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  depend  on  telephones  for  con- 
tacting tlie  air  units.  This,  I  believe, 
is  a  most  Important  point  to  emphasize, 
for  I  have  always  found  that  anjrthlng 
mechanical  can  very  readily  be  altered 
to  fit  the  occasion. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  to  the 
Meml>ers  that  we  are  trying  to  develop 
reservists.  The  reservists,  such  as  the 
Navy  which  is  presently  located  at  Grosse 
lie  and  whose  problem  I  disciissed  In 
my  statement  before  the  Airport  Use 
Panel,  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to 
the  resolution  of  this  problem  so  that 
they  can  start  on  the  relocation  of  their 
facilities. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  certain  groups  of  people 
In  the  area  that  are  opposed  to  mili- 
tary aircraft  because  of  noise.  This.  I 
believe,  should  have  no  bearing  for,  as 
we  all  know,  the  majority  of  alrcrafts 
hi  the  future  will  be  Jet  propelled.  The 
matter  of  sound  will  be  nullified  in  a 
relatively  short  time. 

Furthermore.  I  have  found  from  past 
experience  that  business  people  In  a  com- 
munity favor  military  establishments  ad- 
jacent to  or  in  close  proximity  to  their 
places  of  business.  The  reason  Is  natu- 
ral. The  military  personnel  off  duty 
spend  their  money  invariably  in  the 
closest  community  to  them.  For  that 
reason  I  think  the  people  at  Ypsllantl 
should  welcome  the  establishment  of  a 
strictly  military  base  at  Willow  Run. 

The  majority  of  the  commercial  air- 
lines have  flagrantly  disregarded  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Airport 
Use  Panel,  in  spite  of  the  national-de- 
fense aspects  of  the  problem. 

However,  one  airline,  American  Air- 
lines, has  taken  a  most  progressive  and 
forthright  stand  in  this  matter  and  has 
announced  its  intention  to  move  asten- 
tlons  from  WUlow  Run  to  Detroit  Wayne 
Major  with  October  1,  1957,  as  its  target 
date.  The  company  said  that  such  a 
move  would  mean  improved  service  at  an 
airport  more  convenient  to  the  Detroit 
air-traveling  public.  Detroit  Wayne 
Major  Airport  is  some  12  ground  miles 
closer  to  downtown  Detroit  than  Willow 
Run  is.  The  greater  convenience  will 
mean  improved  passenger  service.  In 
mftHttg  the  announcement,  the  district 


sales   manager  for  American  Airlines 
said: 

We  bellevs  our  Detroit  pasMngws  ean  be 
better  served  out  of  Wayne  Major  Airport. 
We  feel  that  this  Is  a  new  concrete  way  in 
which  Amerlean  can  ezpresa  Its  faith  in  the 
continuing  growth  of  Detroit  and  Its  desire 
to  provide  this  dynamic  air-travel  market 
with  the  beat  possible  servloe. 

American  Airlines  is  interested  in  glvo 
ing  improved  passenger  service  to  the 
Detroit  area.  Apparently  the  other  air- 
lines are  not,  although  they  have  been 
beneficiaries  of  money  from  our  Govern- 
ment. Capital  Airlines,  for  example,  re- 
ceived subsidies  until  October  1,  1951. 

Some  statistics  might  be  of  interest. 
According  to  the  airport  manager  at  San 
Francisco,  the  estimated  gross  revenues 
for  the  airport  for  1956  are  $3,100,000; 
the  operating  costs,  $2,100,000.  That  air- 
port has  high  operating  costs  because  it 
has  its  own  police  force  and  fire  depart- 
ment. The  enplaning  passengers  for 
1955  were  l.OOS.OOO  and  deplaning  pas- 
sengers amounted  to  1,002,000. 

Figures  for  Willow  Run  are  not  avail- 
able since  they  will  not  open  their 
books.  However,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Airport  Use  Panel,  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Capital  Airlines  said  the  annual  cost  of 
operation  Is  $907,000.  Compare  that 
figure  with  the  $2,100,000  for  the  San 
Francisco  Airport.  Yet  both  airports 
serve  approximately  the  same  number  of 
passengers.  Willow  Run  In  1955  served 
1.001,000  enplaning  passengers  and 
1,001,000  deplaning  passengers.  San 
Francisco  served  only  2,000  more  en- 
planing passengers  and  only  1,000  de- 
planing passengers. 

There  is  another  benefit  the  commer- 
cial airlines  at  Willow  Run  receive.  In 
the  State  of  Michigan  a  3-cent-a-gallon 
aeronautical  tax  has  been  levied;  how- 
ever, commercial  airlines  are  reimbursed 
IVa  cents  per  gallon  quarterly.  Alto- 
gether, according  to  available  figures, 
the  airlines  at  Willow  Run  are  saving 
about  a  million  dollars,  plus  what  they 
are  reimbursed  on  this  gasoline  tax. 

Under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1046. 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  is 
authorized  to  expend  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  civil  aviation.  Detroit-Wayne 
Major  Airport  has  been  designated  as 
the  civil  airport  for  the  Detroit  area  and 
as  such  qualifies  for  Federal  aid.  Wil- 
low Run  has  been  designated  as  a  mili- 
tary airport  and  consequently  has  not 
been  included  in  the  CAA  airport  aid 
program  for  fiscal  year  1950. 

Total  expenditures  for  capital  im- 
provement of  the  Detroit- Wayne  Major 
Airport  since  the  war  amounted  to  $11.- 
027,000;  of  which  $3,009,000  was  Federal 
funds;  $1,108,000  was  State  funds;  and 
$5,009,000  was  Wayne  County  funds. 
The  completion  program  will  cost  ap- 
proximately  $12,000,000. 

Under  the  present  program  the  total 
Investment  at  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port will  be  approximately  $23  million, 
of  which  $7,250,000  will  be  Wayne  County 
tax  money.  New  hangar  facilities  that 
the  airlines  might  need  win  be  baUt  by 
themselves  or  built  by  the  county  in 
which  case  the  airlines  wm  be  given  25 
years  to  amortiw  the  cost.  Any  addi- 
Uonal  moneys  expended  in  excess  ctf  the 
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$33  mttllon  on  Um  Airport  for  airline  oe- 
ciipancy  win  be  without  additional  cost 
to  Uie  tasqwrers.  All  funds  expended  by 
Wajme  County  will  be  repaid  by  ttie  air- 
Unca  through  UM  of  the  airport  and  all 
net  refenue  derived  after  rTpmefn  wiU 
be  aei  aiide  for  devdopaMut  of  a 


If  the  eommerelal  alrMneg  were  to  re- 
aaia  at  WiUow  Ron.  within  a  few  years 
MkUtional  mau  would  have  to  be  poured 
into  the  fidd  to  modernize  and  equip  It. 
And  it  would  stm  be  inadequate  and  look 
like  what  it  ia.  a  converted  factory. 

Detroit  needs  aerrice  from  a  ccmvenr 
Sent  modern  airpork  Detroit- Wayne 
Maior  Airport  is  such  a  place. 

paramount  in  fftnf*^*^'*"g  this  entire 
matter,  however,  is  our  national  defense. 
Coordination  of  air  dgf^ngg  activities  in  a 
central  location  such  as  Willow  Run  is.  I 
believe,  very  important.  It  is  tnie  that 
we  are  not  presently  being  attacked. 
However,  proper  precautions  are  vitally 
important.  The  leopard  may  change  its 
tactics  but  never  its  spots.  We  must  be 
ever  alert. 

lir.  Speaker  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  Insert  in  the  Rsgobd  the  repmt  of  tbe 
Airport  Use  Panel  to  which  I  referred. 
Airport  Use  Panel  Memorandum  No. 
8-^.  dated  November  4.  1955.  on  the 
problem  of  "the  most  feasible  civiL^mili- 
tary  utilisation  of  airports,  existing  and 
proposed,  in  the  Etetrolt.  Mich.,  area." 
I  should  also  like  to  insert  an  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  News  of  Thursday. 
January  19.  1956.  enUUed:  *'Time  for  a 
Stand— Wayne  or  Willow  Run?": 
Tncs  fOB  A  8xAM»— Watmb  OB  Wnxow  RVM? 

We  nnd  nothing  In  th«  czpUnatknis  of- 
tvad  to»f  by  th«  apokcamcn  oX  Um  Mven 
boldout  airlines  to  justify  their  refuul  to 
join  American  Alrllnea  In  moving  to  the 
county  airport. 

Hm  time  ha«  eome.  we  think,  for  Detroit 
•Bd  WByne  Oountv  to  b*  jmt  •■  stubborn 
m  the  stiilnnn  Thdr  r«f\wa  to  cooperate 
«U1  add  vreatty  to  the  llnanclal  dlfflculty  of 
providing  Dettolt  with  better  avUtloo  facil- 
ities than  those  of  distant  WUlow  Run.  It 
may  render  atlll  more  remote  the  date  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  afford  both  a  west  side 
•Dd  a  needed  east  std*  airport.  Ifeverthe- 
less,  the  tlm*  Is  bore  to  maks  a  stand. 

It  l8  apparent  now,  tf  tt  was  not  before, 
that  the  acom  espresssd  for  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  Wayne  County  Major  Air- 
port la  synthetic  The  decision  of  American 
Airlines  to  make  the  move  leaves  that  quite 
dear.  Clear,  too,  la  the  hollowness  of  the 
claim  that  the  refusal  to  move  Is  Inspired 
by  a  bop*.  awntuaOy.  of  hoping  Detroit  to 
gat  a  batter  airport. 

The  holdouts  prefer  to  stay  at  Willow  Rtm 
lor  aalj  one  substantial  reason,  which  la 
fLaanclal.  Tbc  Unlvaraity  of  Michigan,  hav- 
ing exactly  91  Invested  in  this  former  Gov- 
ernment property,  makes  an  incomparably 
easy  landlord.  The  alrllnea  pay  only  a  noml- 
nat  rent — which  they  are  aocustooaed  to  cite 
wtesa  thay  bacgalii  wltli  aliporta  alaewhere 
to  the  coiintry.  It  la  tor  this  Kupmam  advan- 
tage that  they  wookt  oMidemn  Detroit  to 
IndaOnlte  reliance  on  an  air  terminal  so  far 
on  the  way  to  Chicago  as  to  make  It  a 
standing  joke. 

Ahnoat  from  the  beginning  of  air  travel, 
Dseralt  baa  been  sgHntsil  by  Indeetakm  over 

tkm  e<  taa  ward  Ihm  sat  «p  a  eostfwstnn  of 
counaala  Uka  tkat  whlcb  halted  work  on  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  A  year  ago  Mayor  Cobo 
BOttgbt  to  end  thia  by  wuiktng  tbe  report  by 
en  Aftrpott  Xfm  tbe  basis 
Tba 


adoption  of  WayzM  Malor  aa  Detroit^  chief 
air  terminal.  MSyor  Cbbo  threw  Datrottt 
«iq>puft  brtitnd  tbe  recommendation. 

It  la  time  to  rally  brtHnd  that  dedaton. 
wbl^  aa  Its  fint  truftt  now  can  be  said  to 
have  sneowagKl  Amarlcan  Alillaea  to  make 
m  move.  American  doea  M  percent  of  the 
pasnii^ir  biMlnaw  ai  WUlow  Bun.  If  we 
stand  firm,  the  others  noay  well  find  that 
their  beat  advantage  Ilea  with  following 
American  to  Wayne  Major. 

AiaroaT  Has  Pambi.  MwucmAtntm  No.  8-55 
Am  CoaaKHATiNe  Coacmrm. 

Anroer  XTsc  Pawcl, 
Washinfton.  D.  C.  November  4.  1955. 

Subject:  Airport  Use  Panel  Report  con- 
cerning pubbe  bearing  to  "determine,  m  the 
bast  intarcets  at  the  pablic  the  most  feasible 
crvU-mlUtwy  ntlUsatlon  at  the  airports,  ex- 
isting and  propaacd.  in  the  Detroit.  Mich.. 
area." 

Attached  la  a  copy  of  the  subject  report 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Airport  Use 
Panel  November  4,  19S6. 

The  contents  of  this  report  are  ae»-««- 
pUnatory.  Tbe  olBdal  transcripts  of  the 
meeting  conducted  by  the  panel  In  Ita  con- 
atdaration  of  thla  matter,  together  with 
copies  of  the  exhlblte  and  other  supporting 
information  upon  which  the  recommenda- 
tions of  tbe  panel  are  based,  are  available 
for  appropriate  review  In  the  office  of  the 
Airport  Dae  Panel.  Room  7833,  Department 
of  Commerce  Building.  Washlitgton.  D.  C. 

Nothing  In  this  report  should  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  any  airspace  problems 
InvolTcd  in  this  matter  have  neoaasarUy 
been  reaolved  or  that  the  recommendations 
contained  hciein  have  been,  endoi-aed  by  the 
membcra  of  the  Airport  Use  Panel  Advisory 
Committee. 

JOSWnt  W.  JOHIVSON, 

Seeretery.  Airport  Uae  Panel. 

Problem:  Determine,  in  the  best  Interests 
ot  the  public,  the  moet  fcaalble  dvU-mill- 
tary  utllteatlon  ot  the  alrporte.  exlattng  and 
proposed,  in  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  area. 

uuituaaioiv 

On  March  39,  1955.  the  Honorable  Albert 
S.  Cobo,  ma^or  of  the  dty  of  Detroit,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Ed.  Connor,  chairman.  Board 
of  Wayne  County  Bupervleors,  and  Mr. 
Michael  J.  O'Brien,  chairman.  Board  of 
Wayne  Oonnty  Road  Oommlasiouera.  ad- 
dressed a  latter  to  the  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Defense,  requesting  his 
assistance  In  reeolTlng  certain  problems  rela- 
tive to  the  use  of  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major 
Airport. 

In  their  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  mayor  and  Wayne  County  ofllrtals 
advised  that  in  the  Initial  planning  and  de- 
velopment or  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port all  olBclais  concerned.  Including  the 
Metropolitan  Airport  Authority,  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Aeronautics,  and  the 
Clrll  Aeronautics  Administration  (CAA).  had 
agreed  this  airport  should  be  expanded  and 
Improved  aa  a  major  ooaunerdal  airport.  In 
explaining  the  current  plans  to  develop  ad- 
ditional faciliUea  at  the  Detroit-Wayne  Ma- 
jor Airport,  tbe  city  and  county  ofliclals  also 
advised  that,  because  of  the  need  for  thia 
airport  as  a  civil  facility.  It  had  been  neces- 
sary to  deny  recent  requests  from  the  Navy 
Department  to  use  the  Detroit-Wayne  Ma- 
jor Airport  for  Naval  Air  Reaerve  training 
purposes.  These  ofllctals  further  advised 
that  the  expanafcm  of  the  Air  Force  had  also 
brought  requeate  from  the  Department  for 
the  use  of  clvU  airport  facilities  in  the  De- 
troit area. 

In  brief,  the  mayor  and  Wayne  County  oOU 
dals  eipreaseg  the  opinion  that  the  WUlow 
Bun  Airport,  conveyed  aa  surplus  airport 
property  to  the  wgente  of  the  University  ef 
Michigan  following  WcrM  War  H.  ahould  be 
used  to  asrve  tbe  military  lequlremoUa  of 


the  Detroit  area,  and  the  Detroit- Wayne  Ma- 
lar Airport  should  be  used  primarily  as  tbe 
major  dvU  airport  for  that  area. 

On  AprU  14.  19M.  the  Departmant  of  D»- 
fenee  n^tM***!  of  the  Airport  Uaa  PamA.  b»> 
cause  of  the  multiplicity  of  dvll  avlstkm 
intereats  involved,  referred  the  Detroit  and 
Wayne  Ooonty  cAdals'  letter  to  tbe  panel. 
and  fequsstad  that  tbe  |»cibiswia  prsasated 
therein  be  coordinated  with  tbe  Intarested 
Vsderal  acenciaa  with  a  view  toward  satisfy- 
ing the  Immediate  airport  requlremanto  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  In  eatahllwhlng  a  )et 
fighter  squadron  of  the  Air  Porce.  together 
with  the  needs  of  the  Navy  which  proposed 
to  relocate  the  Naval  and  Marine  Atr  Reserva 
units  now  stationed  at  Naval  Air  Station. 
Orosae  He. 

In  uosisldeiatlon  of  tbe  lequeat  from  Ita 
defense  member.  It  was  tlie  coneeoaus  of  tbe 
panel  that,  because  of  the  ensnpieslty  ef 
the  problems  involved  compounded  by  tbe 
divergent  views  of  local  ofliclals.  together 
with  the  urgent  need  to  astabllah  the  Air 
^oree  and  Naval  Air  Reeerve  training  actlvi- 
tiea  noted  above,  a  pnbllc  bearing  ahould  be 
conducted  at  the  local  level  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible In  order  that  aU  eoooamed  wttb  thU 
proiikem  might  have  an  opportunity  to  state 
their  views. 

wnxow  auM  aaroar 

The  Willow  Run  Airport,  acquired  In  fee 
simple  Utle  and  developed  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  World  War  II,  was  used 
until  tbe  end  of  tbe  war  exclusively  by  the 
Army.  Its  principal  use,  during  that  time, 
was  In  conjunction  with  the  manufacture 
and  teettng  of  bomber -type  aircraft.  The 
Willow  Run  Airport  was  deelgned  and 
planned  to  satisfy  an  immediate  wartime 
need  and  aimilar  to  many  other  projecte  of 
this  nature,  there  to  liUls  indication  that 
this  facility  was  contemplated  for  any  other 
purpose  at  that  time. 

n>IIowing  World  War  n.  the  WlHow  Run 
Airport,  Including  the  Improvements,  build- 
ings, utlUttes,  considerable  personal  prop- 
arty  and  approzlBiatdy  8.148  acrca  of  land 
was  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  War 
Department  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
War  Assete  Administration  (WAA)  for  dla- 
posoL  In  an  efTort  to  salvage  as  much  of 
this  project  aa  could  be  utilized  at  that  time 
for  civil  aviation,  the  Willow  Run  Airport, 
pursuant  to  the  regulations  governing  the 
disposal  of  airport  property,  was  offered  with- 
out charge  to  tboae  public  agencies  In  tbe 
Detroit  area  which  might  wish  to  ac<iulrc. 
maintain,  and  operate  this  facility  as  a  dvil 
airport.  In  thia  connection,  the  ofllclsls  of 
Wayne  County  declined  the  offer  of  the  WU- 
low Run  Airport,  and  proceeded  with  the 
development  of  the  Detroit -Wayne  Major 
Airport,  with  tbe  full  endorsement  and 
financial  aid  of  the  CAA,  as  the  primary 
comnMrclal  civil  airport  te  atrv9  the  Detroit 
area. 

Testimony  from  the  officials  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Indicates  that  in  1948. 
at  the  time  the  Willow  Run  Airport  was 
available  aa  surplus  property,  the  university 
was  urgently  In  need  of  immediate  space  for 
a  reaaarcb  program  bdng  conducted  for  the 
mUltary.  Concurrently,  the  commercial  alr- 
llnea aerving  Detroit  and  southeastern  Mich- 
igan were  also  in  need  of  adequate  airport 
faculties  which,  at  that  time,  were  unavaU- 
able  elsewhere.  An  arrangement  was  worked 
out  under  which  the  entire  airport  was  con- 
veyed to  the  regente  of  the  University  of 
M*^*'*g*"  providing  the  university  with  space 
for  Ite  I'saaarch  program,  but  with  the  con- 
diUon  that  the  airport  was  to  be  maintained 
as  a  piit>llc  airport  and  prseerved  in  standby 
condition  for  use  by  the  Government  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  Officials  of 
the  XTnlvenlty  of  Michigan  further  advised 
the  panel  that  to  fulfill  Ita  obligation  to  tbe 
I^Mteral  Oovsmment.  the  university  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  tbe  Alrllnea  Natkmal 
Terminal  Ssrvloe  Ca,  Xne.  (AMTBCO) .  i 
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by  seves  of  tbe  flMdiiVsd  air 
serving  Detiott.  undsr  wbloh  this 
Is  oMigafert   to  operate  mm 
airport  at  no  cost  to  tbe  uaieecalty. 

IB  txaasf  aniiv  tbe  WlUosr  Sun  Airport  to 
tiit  i^pants  of  tba  Unleaialty  of  MirJUgan, 
tlw  foUowt^  atetsmsnf  was  Included  In  and 
made  a  part  of  tbe  deed  of  a 
"That  during  any  national 
clared  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  the  Congress  thereof,  the  Gov- 
ernment Shan  have  the  right  to  tnake  ex- 
duatve  or  nonexdueive  wee  and  have  exdu- 
atve  or  noneaduilve  eootrol  and  poaaaslon, 
without  charge,  of  the  ftlrport  at  which  any 
of  the  pxjperty  transferred  by  this  Instru- 
ment Is  located  or  need,  or  of  such  portion 
thereof  as  It  may  desire,  provided,  however, 
that  the  Oovcmnient  dMdl  be  responsible 
for  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  such  part 
of  the  airport  as  It  may  use  exclustvety,  or 
over  which  It  may  have  exclusive  posseaslon, 
or  control,  during  the  period  of  such  use, 
possession,  or  control  and  shall  be  oMlgated 
to  contribute  a  reasonaMe  share,  commen- 
surate with  the  use  made  toy  It,  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  such  proparty  as  it  may 
use  nonexclusivety  or  over  which  it  may  have 
nonexclusive  control  and  possesston:  Pro- 
vided, further.  That  the  Government  Shall 
pay  a  fair  rental  for  Its  tise,  control,  or 
possession,  exclusively  or  nonexcluslveiy  of 
any  ImprovemenU  to  the  airport  made  with- 
out United  States  aid." 

Pursuant  to  Presidential  Proclamation 
2914.  dated  December  16,  1950.  such  a  na- 
tional amargency  exists  at  the  present  time. 
During  times  other  than  a  national  emer- 
gency, the  toUowing  provisions  extracted 
from  various  agreemento  in  effect  between 
tbe  Government  and  ttie  University  of  Mich- 
igan outline  the  rights  of  the  Government 
to  use  the  Willow  Run  Airport: 
Qulteialm  deed,  dated  January  15,  194T: 
"B.  (1)  That  the  United  Stetes  of  America 
<  hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
•Government*)  diall  at  all  times  have  the 
right  to  use  the  landing  area  of  the  airport 
in  common  with  others:  Prorlded,  however. 
That  such  use  may  be  limited  as  may  be  de- 
termined at  any  time  toy  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  or  the  successor  Govern- 
ment agency  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  use  by  other  authorined  aircraft, 
so  long  as  such  limitation  does  not  restrict 
Government  use  to  less  than  twenty-flve  (25) 
percent  of  capacity  of  the  airport.  Govern- 
ment use  of  the  airport  to  this  extent  shall 
be  without  charge  of  any  nature  other  than 
payment  for  damage  eauaed  by  Government 
aircraft." 

Quitclaim  deed,  dated  April  8,  1949: 
*(X)  That  the  United  States  of  America, 
through  any  of  ita  employees  or  agents  shaU 
at  all  times  have  the  right  to  make  non- 
exclusive use  of  the  landing  area  of  the  air- 
port at  which  any  of  the  prupeity  transferred 
by  this  instrument  is  located  or  used,  with- 
out charge:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
use  may  be  limited  as  may  be  determined  at 
any  time  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
trator or  his  successor  to  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent undue  tnterference  with  use  by  other 
authorized  aircraft:  Provided,  further.  That 
tbe  Government  sbaU  be  obUgatad  to  pay 
for  damage  cauaad  by  each  use,  or  if  ita  use 
of  the  landlhg  area  Is  substantial,  to  eon- 
tribute  a  reasonable  abare  of  the  coat  of 
maintaining  and  operating  tbe  landing  area, 
commensxirate  with  the  use  made  by  it." 

Grant  agreement,  Fedsral-«ld  airport  pro- 
gram: 

"8.  AU  faeiUtles  of  tbe  ateport  developed 
with  Federal  aid.  and  all  thoae  uaabla  for 
the  '■"'^JT^g  and  taklng-off  of  aircraft.  wUl 
be  avaUabte  to  tbe  United  States  at  aU  times, 
without  charge,  for  nee  by  mUitary  and  naeal 
aircratt  in  common  with  other  aircraft.  sK' 
oept  that  if  tbe  use  by  aaUitafy  and 
aircraft  is  substantial,  •  reasonable 
proportional    to   such    use,   of   the   cost   of 


r'Ti''rti'T»««^  farlUtlss  so  < 
■ug  be  barged.  Tbe  aaaownt  of  use  to  he 
ri?"-1*"t'1  isiiliataBliBl/  and  tbe  rbsfgns  to 
be  mads  thetefor.  abaU  be  determinad  by 
the  Bpoaaac  And  tbe  wiiiw  agency." 

Barluslve  of  the  lands  tranaftwrad  to  tbe 
unlvarslty,  tlas  Ooivemmant  retained  fee 
aimple  Utle  to  MSI  acnw  on  the  east  aide 
of  tbe  WiUow  Bun  Airport  on  which  te 
locatad  n  baa«ar  and  other  faruitiss  cur- 
rently needed  Xor  Air  Faroe  Reserve  actlv- 
Utea.  OSM  of  tbe  most  usable  hnilillngs 
located  in  this  area  is  the  so-caUed  PackaKl 
BttUdlag  A.  F.  Plant  »o.  31  which,  tbe 
Panel  was  Adviaad  by  ofllrlsls  of  the  onlver- 
aitjr.  te  presenUy  desired  In  tbe  univenity^ 
seaesrch  program  being  conducted  for  tbe 
military.  The  Department  of  DetMue.  bow- 
ever,  has  advised  the  Pcmel  that  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  use  of  this  faculty  for  the  c\ir- 
rent  air  defense  mission  takes  precedence 
over  ttadlvenlon  tothe  reeearda  program. 

TUB  WillBw  Bun  Airport  oonaiste  of  tbe 
taUawtag  nmway  system:  Mortta-aooth,  180 
feat  by  9jm  feet;  eaat^west.  180  feet  by  T,a83 
feet;  sMt  west,  180  feet  by  6J83  feet;  north- 
-soulbweet.  180  test  by  8.741  feet;  north- 
180  feet  by  T,S8S  feet;  north- 
west-soutbeast,  180  feet  by  8402  feet. 

It  Is  sarved  by  tbe  following  scheduled 
air  carrtars:  American  Airlines.  Eastern  Alr- 
llnea. Northwest  AirUnes.  Ddte-Ghicago  and 
Soutbacn  AteUnes.  United  Airlines.  Capttal 
Airlines.  North  Oentral  AlrUnes.  Ttans  World 
Airlines. 

For  ths  flscal  years  1954  and  1A6S,  ttie  fol- 
lowing opsrattons  (leading  or  taksoff)  were 
conducted  at  the  WIHow  Run  Airport  <ea- 
cerpted  from  Federal  AirvMirs  Traffic  Actlv- 

Ity^: 

1954 

Air  carrier l(S.380 

Itinerant 21.S0a 

Tk?^4^' — — 1.918 


cn- 


-807 


Total 

Tbe    tttaaerant 
fonawtag: 

Air  Force-Army— 

Civil 


128,  COO 

traffic    consisted 


i858 

8.318 
308 

15.781 


1955 
109,961 
30,005 
1,943 

132.908 
of    tbe 

1855 

4,888 

282 

15.985 


Total 81,802  30.805 

The  local  traffic  consisted  of  the  f  oUowing : 

19S4  19SS 

AirPot«e-Army »©•  «<> 

Navy «  " 

Civil •••  l'<*8 


Total.- 


1.918 


1.942 


The  segment  of  aviation  making  the  great- 
est use  of  the  WiUow  Rvm  Airport  is  obviously 
that  comprising  the  scheduled  air  carriers. 
The  WiUow  Run  Airport  is  33.B  mUes  from 
the  dty  hall,  downtown  Detroit. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  initial  cost 
of  constructing  the  WiUow  Run  Alqxirt  and 
the  farllltlte  located  thereon,  the  Ooeem- 
nwnt  has  ntp^^'f*^,  under  the  Federal-aid 
airport  program.  870,081  for  major  improve- 
Btente.  It  is  understood  that  AMTSCO  has 
aipended  some  81.350i)0e  on  improvcmente  to 
tbe  terminal  faculties  at  the  WUlow  Bun 
Airport. 

anaoR-WATwa  itajaa  anvoBT 
The  Detrott-Wayne  Major  Airport,  owned 
by  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  and  operated  by 
tbe  board  ot  county  road  commlastoners,  was 
orlglnaUy  estaMldwd  In  Oeptember  1088. 
Tbto  aln>«*  was  alao  leased  and  o^arated  by 
tbe  War  Depmianent  duting  Woitd  War  n  as 
tbe  Bomulns  Army  Alrbaae.    In  addition  to 

pmKtanately   840  SKrsa   leased  tram 
Oounty.   tbe  War  Oepartmsnt  ac- 

lypfeaiiMddyge  aerea  of  Mnd  In  fee< 

title.  Utodvasurftusatrpattdlapaaal 
laatrumaot.  dated  May  8.  1848.  tbe  Oovsm- 
ment's  Interest  In  this  airport  was  released 


And  Improvements  made  by  tbe  War  Oepart- 
meat  dnrlac  Ita  onoupancy  were  eonveyed  to 
Wayne  Obunty  as  aorplns  airport  peoperty. 
In  eartala  mspeeta.  however,  the  aforcaaen- 
ncptaa  peoperty  toatmaMnt  of  dis- 
dlBcrs  from  tbe  usual  WAA  aiB^Aua- 
peaparty  Iwatmmf  t;  paragraph  <4  (e>  mads 
m  ioUewa: 

"4.  (e)  Itinerant  aircraft  owned  or  used 
Iqr  the  United  States  sh^U  havs  at  aU  tieaes 
the  right  to  use  not  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  capadty  of  the  landing  area  of  the 
airport,  without  charge  of  any  nature,  other 
than  payment  for  any  damage  which  might 
be  oaused  by  such  Itinerant  aircraft,  and 
payoMnt  for  any  special  service  rendered  to 
audi  Itinerant  aircraft." 
Paragraph  7  thereof  reads  as  ToUows: 
"n.  The  restrictions  and  conditions  enu- 
memted  above  and  particularly  those  set 
forth  In  paragraph  4  of  this  Instrument  as 
tt  aflecte  hllitlMB  and  taproesaaentB  ibaU 
apply  only  to  those  buUdinga  andAv  tm- 
proeemente  transferred  hereunder  located 
on  that  part  of  section  14,  towndiip  3 
■outh  and  razige  9  east.  Romulus  Townabtp 
tying  south  of  the  right-of-way  of  the 
Wabaah  Rallrofid,  leased  by  the  United  States 
from  the  oounty  of  Wayne  by  lease  No. 
W-2388-eng-28  dated  February  38,  1942,  and 
the  property  deacrflMd  In  tease  Mb.  W-SS88- 
eng-763  dated  November  30,  1942,  but  snCb 
restrictions  and  conditions  shaU  not  apply 
In  any  manner  to  additions  to  Wayne  Coun- 
ty Airport  or  to  any  other  land  or  Improve- 
menta  whataoevcr." 

Subsequent  to  the  date  oi  this  agreement, 
Detroit- Wayne  Major  Airport  has  been  sub- 
stantially Improved  under  the  Federal-aid 
atrport  paogiam.  Federal  funds  having  been 
ex^tended  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
84  mlltton.    At  tbe  preeent  time,  the  air- 
port iimmiapaiinns  an  area  of  apptasimatety 
4  iiUMii  miles  as  contrasted  to  tta  origlaal 
1  square  mUe  and  la  subject  to  use  by  tbe 
aovemoaBBt  as  provided  in  the  Ocant  Agree- 
ment   (same    aa    Willow    Bun — p.4).      Tbe 
Oovemment  owna  no  land  at  thla  airport. 
Sbaee  the  end  of  World  War  H.  cAdals  of 
Wayne   County   have   vlgorousty   proceeded 
with  tbe  development  and  modemlaaUaa  of 
the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport.    At  pres- 
ent, the  terminal  area  of  this  airport  con- 
tains the  first  Increment  of  an  administra- 
tion building:   a  control  tower;   a  modern 
cargo  building  with  cold  storage  and  bonded 
freight  fadlltles.     The  airport  Is  a  port  of 
entry  irlth  customs  and  immigration  fad- 
lltles services  used  by  Pan  American  Wortd 
Airways,  the  only  scheduled  passenger-air 
carrier  i>reeently  utilizing  this  airport.  Run- 
way approaches  have  been  completely  cleared 
of  aU  obstructions  and  are  protected  from 
fut«a«  encroachment  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Ahpcrt  aonlng  or- 
dinances.   There  are  10  hangar  buildings  for 
ClvU  use  located  on  the  DetroH-Wayne  Major 
Airport  containing  a  total  of  317,800  square 
feet.     Air  freight  carriers  presently  operat- 
ing from  this  airport  tndtide  Flying  Tiger 
lilne.  Slide  Airways,  Zantop  Flying  Servioe, 
and  Meteor  Air  Transport. 

Wayne  County,  to  date,  has  spent  approxl- 
Btately  818  million  of  Its  own  funds  In  the 
development  of  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major 
Airport  and  has  under  active  consideration 
an  extensive  program  for  additional  Im- 
provements involving  approximately  810 
miUlon  of  local  funds.  XJpaa  completion  of 
the  fadUtles  now  contemplated,  for  which 
funds  are  available,  the  Detroit- Wayne  Major 
Airport  vrtll  be  comparable  in  aU  respecto 
to  other  major  alrporte  serving  large  dtles 
ef  slmBar  airline  traffic  potential. 

The  Detroit- Wayne  Major^^rport  IsSlJl 
miles  from  the  city  haU,  downtown  Detroit. 
Of  partlenlar  tanportanee  Is  tbe  fact  that 
tiw  same  eafemway  tbat  piwtds 
to  the  WiUow  Bun  Alport 
tsaaee  to  tbe  Oetrolt-Wayne  ^  ^ 
wtiich  to  18.8  miles  doesr  to  downtowu  d»- 
trolt. 


\^ 


i 
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At  prwrat.  tb«  Dvtrolt-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port eonalata  ot  th«  foUowtac  runway  sya- 
Um:  llortlMMt/K>uth««at.  200  tm%  by  7.030 
twt;  nortlkMSt/aoatbwwt,  aOO  feet  by  7.903 
feet:  eMt/weet.  900  feet  by  7,880  feet;  nortb- 
veat/wnitbeut.  300  feet  by  6318  feet:  nortb- 
eMt/eoatbweet  (preaenUy  cloeed).  aoo  feet 
by  8J88  feet;  nortbwest/aoutheut  (preeently 
ekMd).  900  feet  by  4.447  feet. 

For  tbe  flecal  year*  1054  and  1855.  tbe  fol- 
lowing  operations  (landing  or  takeoff)  were 
oondueted  at  tbe  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port (excerpted  from  Federal  Airways  Air 
Tnme  AcUTlty) : 
I  1954  1955 

Air  earrlsr —    14.080  1«.  153 

Itinerant 88, 000  83. 197 

,__ .     62. 894  68. 979 


Total 121.814  135.329 

Tbe  Itinerant  traflto  consisted  of  tbe  fol- 


towing: 

f954 

Abr  Force-Army .    12.218 

Ka^ 1.017 


CItU 


41.866 


1955 
13.  787 
1.220 
47.190 


Total 55.090  82.197 

The  local  traflc  consisted  of  tbe  follow- 


Air  Foroe-Anny. 

Itavy  . . — ... 

dvU 

Tbtal 


i»54 

8.704 

880 

45.380 

82.094 


1955 

•.717 

784 

60.478 

68.979 


lowing  runways:  east-west.  160  by  3.920  feet; 
nortbeast-soutbwest.  160  by  4.743  feet: 
nortbwest-soutbeast.  150  feet  by  4.680  feet. 
Tbe  NsTy  bas  determined  from  engineering 
estimates  tbut  It  would  cost  a  minimum  of 
84  V^  million  to  develop  one  runway  at  Naval 
Air  Station  Oroase  lie  capable  of  accommo- 
dating modern  military  Jet  aircraft.  Because 
of  Its  location,  adjacent  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway,  the  development  of  an  Intersect- 
ing runway  would  be  physically  Impractical. 
This  airport,  therefore.  Is  neither  suitable  nor 
economically  adaptable  for  military  Jet  air- 
craft and  lor  all  practical  purposes  has  lost 
Its  value  as  a  naval  air  Installation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Naval  and  Marine  Air  Reserve  units 
now  stationed  at  thU  location.  In  order  to 
become  Jet -equipped,  must  be  relocated  at 
another  site  In  tbe  Detroit  area. 

mKLrmmem  aim  roacs  uamm 

Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base  Is  located  ap- 
proximately 25  miles  northeast  of  downtown 
Detroit,  Is  owned  oy  the  Federal  Government 
and  operated  by  the  Air  Force.  It  consists 
of  two  runways,  east  west  and  north /south, 
150  feet  by  6.000  feet  and  150  feet  by  8.200 
feet  re?pectlvely.  The  Air  Force  has  advised 
that  It  Is  presently  utilized  In  excess  of  Its 
designed  operational  capacity  by  Regular  and 
Reserve  Air  Force  unlu.  Additional  runway 
and  air  defense  facilities  are  planned  by  the 
Air  Defense  Command,  but  tbe  size  and  oper- 
ating characteristics  of  the  type  of  aircraft 
programed,  plus  a  necessity  for  Immediate 
runway  avaltabllty  for  Interceptor  missions, 
require  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  aircraft 
operating  Irom  this  base. 


A  review  of  tbe  blstorleal  background 
Ijurtlng  up  to  tbe  development  of  the  De- 
Uolt-Wayne  major  airport  leavea  no  doubt 
tbat  this  airport,  with  tbe  fuU  knowledge 
Mid  endorsement  of  tboee  Oovemmcnt  offl- 
elals.  local.  State,  and  Federal,  responsible 
for  tbe  development  of  civil  airports,  was 
planned,  designed,  and  Intended  to  be  used 
••  tbe  primary  commercial  airport  to  serve 
the  Detroit  area.  lU  accessibility  and  other 
•envenlenoes  to  tbe  traveling  public,  when 
•nnpleted.  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any  other 
teeUlty  now  senrlng  tbls  area. 
uaiMJir  CRT  anvoBT 

Th*  Detroit  CXtf  Airport,  located  6  miles 
Bortbeast  of  downtown  Detroit.  Is  owned 
and  operated  by  tbe  city.  Its  runway  system 
Mmslats  of  tbe  following:  Cast  northeast- 
«es4  soutbwest,  100  feet  by  4,042  feet:  north 
north— St -soutb  southwest.  100  feet  by 
3.748  feet:  northweet-eoutbeast.  100  feet  by 
4J88  feet:  nortbweat-soutbeaet.  100  feet  by 
U41  feet. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  desplU  the 
teet  that  tbls  airport  Is  so  badly  obstructed 
and  Is  subject  to  such  i>oor  visibility  that 
tbe  city  proposes  eventually  to  rtltpoee  of  it 
for  other  than  airport  purposes.  It.  never- 
ttislses.  accommodates  more  trafflc  in  terms 
of  aircraft  operations  than  any  other  air- 
port In  the  Detroit  area.  During  fiscal  year 
1984,  there  was  a  total  of  150.296  operations 
at  this  airport,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
eonslsted  of  itinerant  civil  craft,  or  general 
aviation.  During  fiscal  year  1955.  the  opera- 
tions at  this  airport  Increased  to  a  total  of 
165.844.  One  of  tbe  most  desirable  features 
ot  tbls  airport  la  Its  proximity  to  downtown 
Detroit,  and  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Its  customer-convenience  accounts.  In  large 
measure,  for  Its  extenslvs  use. 

Obvloxisly.  however,  the  Detroit  City  Air- 
port cannot  be  considered  adaptable  to  mili- 
tary or  expanded  civil  use.  and  consequently 
will  not.  In  that  regard,  receive  extensive 
treatment  In  this  report. 


WAvai,  an  eranoit  oaoaaa  n.a 
naval  Air  Station   Oroeee   He   is  located 
17  miles  soutbwest  of  downtown  Detroit.  U 
owned  by  the  Fadaral  Government  and  op- 
erated by  tbe  Navy;  It  oonalsts  of  tbe  fol- 


Durlng  the  course  of  the  subject  hearing, 
the  mayor  oi  Detroit  and  other  officials  indi- 
cated that  they  are  actively  planning  the 
development  of  the  so-called  "northeast  site** 
as  another  msjor  dvU  airport  to  serve  the 
northern  portion  of  Detroit  and  Its  environs, 
and  are  engaged  In  acquiring  real  estate  for 
this  purpose.  The  suggestion  was  made  that 
an  airport  iccated  on  or  near  this  site  would 
offer  the  posi-ablllty  of  split  airline  operations 
for  metropolitan  Detroit. 

Converrely.  public  officials  and  a  large 
number  of  citisens  from  Warren  Township. 
In  which  itxv  "northeast  site"  Is  located,  ars 
blstorlcsUy  opposed  to  the  devclof  ment  of  a 
major  airport  at  this  location.  Whlls  tbe 
panel  recognises  that  this  controversy  may 
ultimately  be  reeolved.  It  foresees  no  possi- 
bility thst  an  airport  will  be  developed  at  this 
location  sv.acl«nt!y  soon  to  alleviate  either 
tbe  military  or  dvU  requirements  preeently 
under  consideration. 

cvaaxwr  Mn.XT«BT  asavnmtsirrs  » 


Air  Font 
The  Air  F>rce  has  an  Immediate  require- 
ment to  detach  two  Reserve  fighter  squad- 
rons from  the  Jet  units  now  located  at 
Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base.  Air  Force  officials 
desire  to  locate  one  Jet  squadron  on  the 
Willow  Run  Airport  on  a  permanent  basis 
In  order  to  make  facilities  available  for  Re- 
serve personnel  In  the  south  and  west  areas 
of  metropolitan  Detroit.  In  addition  to  th« 
fact  that  the  Willow  Run  Airport  te  well 
located,  strategically,  and  meets  the  physical 
requirements  of  the  Air  Force,  one  of  the 
more  Important  reasons  Influencing  the  se- 
lection of  the  WUlow  Run  Airport  for  this 
purpose  Is  the  fact  tliat  the  Oovernment. 
as  noted  above,  has  the  right  to  use  this 
facility,  excliislvely  or  nonexcluslvely.  during 
a  national  emergency  No  such  rights  exist 
on  any  other  civil  airport  In  ths  Detroit 
area.  Further,  the  Oonremment  owns  23J17 
acrea  of  land,  together  with  the  following 
facUmes,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Willow  Run 
Airport:  Apron.  20.000  square  yards:  hangar, 
25J80  square  feet:  admlnlstraUve  space.  23.- 
000  square  feet:  storage  space,  3.200  square 


feet;    avlatlon-gas    storage.    38.000    gallons; 
other  fuel  storage.  15.000  gallona. 

Faculties  of  this  nature  do  not  exist  else- 
where to  acconunodate  this  squadron  and 
construction  of  new  facilities  to  this  extent 
at  another  location  would  delay  relocation 
of  this  unit  an  estimated  2  years  and  In- 
crease Government  construction  costs  an  es- 
timated 82  million. 

Navf 

The  Navy  has  a  requirement  to  equip  with 
modem  Jet  aircraft  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Air  Reserve  units  now  established  st  Naval 
Air  Station  Grosse  lie.  It  Is  not  economi- 
cally feaalble  to  expand  Naval  Air  Station 
Grosse  lie  to  the  extent  required  to  accom- 
modate Jet  aircraft. 

In  Its  consideration  of  another  site  to 
acconunodate  iu  current  and  continuing 
mission,  the  Navy  has  Investigated  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Joint  use  of  the  Selfrldge  Air 
Force  Base,  the  Willow  Run  Airport,  and  the 
Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport.  The  Air 
Force  has  advised  the  Navy  that  Selfrldge 
Air  Force  Base  Is  already  congested  and  even 
with  two  fighter  squadrons  relocated.  Ita 
proposed  utlllxstlon  precludes  such  Joint 
use.  The  Board  of  Wayne  County  Road 
Commlslsoners.  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport,  has  stated  that 
It  cannot  agree  *o  the  Naval  and  Marine  Air 
Reeerve  using  thst  airport  as  Its  operstlng 
base.  While  the  Navy  has  stated  a  prefer- 
ence for  utilizing  the  Dstrott-Wayne  Mijor 
Airport.  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  nearer  downtown 
Detroit  than  the  WUlow  Rtm  Airport  and 
has  newer  runways  and  other  facilities  In 
exccUent  condition,  no  Government  rights 
exist  to  do  so  without  the  consent  of  the 
Wayne  County  road  commissioners. 

Air  National  Guard 

Tbe  Air  National  Guard  Is  located  on  the 
D.!trolt-Wayne  MiJor  Airport  and  baa  been 
there  for  25  years.  It  expecU  to  reach  a 
complement  of  60  Jet  aircraft,  or  3  squadrona, 
by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

During  the  period  that  the  Air  National 
Guard  has  been  located  on  the  Detroit- 
Wayne  Mnjor  Airport  approxlmate'.y  83  mil- 
lion of  Federal  funds  hsve  been  or  are  being 
spent  In  ths  construction  of  buildings  and 
other  permanent  Improvements  to  serve  Its 
needs.  Title  to  certain  of  these  faculties  Is 
vssted  In  tbe  SUU  of  Mlchlgsn  snd  theee 
are  situated  on  land  leased  by  ths  Stsu. 
Ths  more  recently  constructed  fsctlltles.  In- 
cluding tbe  sbop-hsngar  now  under  con- 
struction St  sn  ssUmat«d  cost  of  1870.000, 
ars  ownsd  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
are  situated  on  land  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Ofllclsls  of  the  guard  advised  that  they 
were  satlafled  with  their  preeent  arranage- 
ment  at  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport  and 
were  most  desirous  of  remslning  there.  Offi- 
cials of  Wsyns  County,  however,  while  not 
emphatic  on  the  subject,  felt  that  the  De- 
troit-Wayne Major  Airport  might  be  better 
utilized  exclusively  for  clvu  purposes  and 
stiggested  the  possibility  of  reimbursing  ths 
guard  for  any  of  lU  facilities  sdaptable  to 
civil  use  In  ths  event  the  Guard  nxoved  Its 
operations  elsewhere. 

scHXDUikD  ata  raasTaa  AciiviriM  ot  trb 
orraorr  saaa 

Based  upon  extensive  research,  the  CAA 
has  determined  that  a  community's  popu- 
lation sias  and  economic  character  fix  Its  air 
trafflc  potential.  It  baa  also  been  deter- 
mined that  enplaned  airplane  panaengers 
and  air  carrier  departures  ars  Indexes  of 
primary  Importance  In  air  transportation. 

Among  ths  22  "Lsrge  Hubs."  which  hsve 
been  deslgnsted  on  the  basis  of  enplsned 
airline  paasengers  during  1954.  Detroit  rsted 
sUth  In  continental  United  Statea.  Of  tbe 
total  enplaned  passengers  In  the  entire 
United  States,  during  1964.  Detroit  pro- 
duced 3.83  percent. 
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F^rpm    the    WUlow    Run.    Detrolt-Wayne 
Major  and  Detroit  City  Alri>arts,  during  fiscal 
ysars  1654  and  1956,  tt^sre  were  a  total  ot: 
Scheduled     aircraft  1954  195S 

departure* ..        89. 288  56,806 

Passengers      •a- 

planed 864,788  987. 881 

Tbe  CAA  forecast  for  tbe  Detroit  area  is 

as  foUows: 

Scheduled     aircraft  19eo  196S 

departures 70.500  80.000 

Passengera       en- 
planed   1.650,000         1.076.000 

cxmnsL  avxaTKm  scmrrnxs  nt  tbb  »xnorr 


According  to  the  1960  census,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Detroit  proper  wss  1,- 
848.588;  the  population  of  Wsyne  County, 
which  also  Includes  the  population  of  De- 
troit, wss  2.435.285.  As  of  June  80.  1955, 
there  was  s  total  of  1.025  registered  (non-alr- 
carrter)   aircraft  In  Wayne  County. 

D\irlng  the  period  from  June  1,  1954.  to 
May  31,  1955,  there  was  an  average  of  248 
aircraft  based  at  the  Detroit  City  Airport, 
of  vi^lcb  there  were  147  bxislness  aircraft 
owned  and  operated  by  private  companies. 
While  there  are  substantial  general  aviation 
operations  at  other  airports,  trafflc  counts 
Indicate  that  tbe  majority  of  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  In  the  Detroit  area  utlUre  the 
Detroit  City  Airport.  Available  forecasts  In- 
dicate an  Increase  of  40  percent  In  general 
aviation  operations  dtirlng  the  next  5  years. 
The  Detroit  City-  Airport.  meanwbUe.  has 
already  reached  the  near-saturation  point; 
hangar  spsce  Is  unavcUable  and  the  lock  of 
ground  space  precltides  the  construction  of 
new  hsngar  facilities,  as  weU  aa  the  expan- 
sion of  Vie  airport. 

A  cursory  study  of  general  aviation  in  this 
densely  populsted  and  highly  tndustrlal 
area  Indicates  an  acute  shortage  d  airports 
to  serve  tbe  future  needs  of  this  segment 
of  svlation. 


an  TEAmc  rsoaLciis  m  ths  orrBorr  sbea 
In  ordkr  to  be  s«re  that  tiM  airport  use 
panel's  reoomfnandatlaos  with  regard  to  tbe 
alrporU  In  question  would  not  rssuU  In  un- 
nsfsessrj  or  unworkable  traflc  conflicts,  ap- 
propriate pacsoaaal  of  tbe  CAA  ware  re- 
quested to  study  the  following  combinations 
of  Joint  clvU  mUltary  use: 

"1.  What  woiUd  be  ths  effect  under  In- 
•Uument  flight  nUes  and  visual  flight  rulss 
conditions,  taking  into  consUlaraUoo  the 
•zlstlog  and  foresees  bis  dvU  air  traflic  In 
tbe  Detroit  area  If  3  squadrons  of  Kavy 
Bsscrv*  are  added  to  the  2  squadrons  of 
ths  Air  National  Guard  now  operating  from 
the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport;  tbe  sched- 
uled air  carriers,  with  1  squadron  Air  Forces 
Beserve  operating  from  Willow  Run  Airport? 
"2.  What  would  be  the  effect  under  In- 
strument fUght  rules  and  visual  flight  nUss 
conditions,  taking  Into  consideration  exist- 
ing arul  foreseeable  cJvU  aircraft  In  the  De-' 
trolt  area.  If  2  squadrons  of  Navy  Beserve. 
1  squadron  of  Air  Force  Reserve  and  2 
squadrons  of  Air  National  Guard  woxUd 
operate  from  the  WlUow  Run  Airport  and  the 
scheduled  air  carriers  wotUd  operate  from 
Detroit -Wayne  Major  Airport? 

"S.  What  would  be  the  effect  under  In- 
strument flight  rules  and  vUual  flight  rules 
conditions,  taking  Into  consideration  the  ex- 
isting and  foreseeable  air  trafflc  In  the  De- 
Uolt  area  If  the  3  squadrons  of  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  were  to  remain  at  the  .'^trolt- 
Wayne  Major  Airport  and  the  achedtUed  air 
carriers  were  to  be  relocated  from  Willow 
Run  to  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport, 
with  3  squadrons  of  Navy  Beserve  and  1 
squadron  of  Air  Force  Reserve  operating 
from  the  Willow  Bun  Airport? 

"4.  What  would  be  tbe  effect  under  instru- 
ment flight  rules  and  visual  flight  rules 
conditions  If  the  air  carriers  were  to  remain 
at  WlUow  Bun  and  add  thereto  1  squadron 


of  Air  Faroe  Beserve  and  3  squadrons  of  Navy 
Bessrve  wHh  Air  Matlonal  Guard  remaining 
at  Detroit- Wayne  Major  Airport  along  with 
present  eivU  operations?" 

This  study  indicates  that  the  traflic  han- 
dling capabtUUes  of  alr-trafflc  contnH  would 
be  enhanced  If  the  scheduled  air  carriers 
were  to  be  located  at  the  Detroit-Wayne 
Major  Airport  and  tbe  mUltary  units  in  ques- 
tion stationed  at  the  WUlow  Bun  Airport. 
tmopoKWB  noutttia  nvrajaruMxn  muk 
wQxow  BUM  Aiapcnff 
During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  the  panel 
was  advised  ttiat  the  city  of  Tpellantl.  on 
October  89,  1854.  acquired  a  former  defense 
bousing  faculty  known  as  WUlow  Vllisge, 
and  preeently  has  under  consideration  an 
extenalve  program  to  replace  these  tempo- 
rary structures  with  permanent  housing. 
Undsr  the  Uvrs  of  tbe  SUte  of  Michigan, 
tbe  township  of  Tpellantl  wlU  be  required 
to  remove  siU  temporary  units  by  June  SO, 
1958.  Many  of  the  loans  required  for  the 
development  of  new  homes  in  this  area  must 
necessarUy  be  approved  and  Insured  by  tbe 
Federal  Ho-ulng  Administration   (FHA). 

Offlcials  of  Tpsilanti  advised  the  panel  that 
"when  an  application  was  made  for  a  final 
commitment  from  the  FHA.  aU  concerned 
were  disturbed  to  be  informed  by  Mr.  George 
Strye,  head  of  the  valuation  section  oX  the 
FHA  (Detroit)  that  all  FHA  commitments, 
not  only  in  the  WUlow  VUlage  area  but  in 
aU  areas  adjacent  to  the  airport,  were  being 
withheld  untU  definite  Infonnatlon  could  be 
obtained  as  to  whether  or  not  Jet  military 
planes  were  to  be  located  at  the  WUlow  Bun 
Airport." 

While  the  matter  of  a  housing  project 
might,  at  first,  appear  secondary  to  the 
strictly  aeronautical  elements  of  this  prob- 
lem. It  nevertheless  raises  certain  very  im- 
portant Issues  of  direct  concern  to  the  panel 
and  introduces  one  of  tbe  most  puszllng  fea- 
tures of  tbe  hearing. 

Speclflcally.  consideraUe  testimony  was 
presented  during  the  hearing,  some  by  offi- 
cials of  AWT900.  urging  that  the  WlUow 
Run  Airport  not  be  used  by  military  Jet  air- 
craft because  of  tbe  noise  and  other  objec- 
tionable features  affecting  the  proposed 
housing  development.  Oonverscly,  tbere  was 
little  indication  that  any  attempt  had  been 
made  by  ttie  offldals  responsible  for  tbe  man- 
agement and  operation  of  tbe  WUknr  Bun 
Airport  to  sone  or  otherwise  control  the 
erection  of  these  hotises.  some  of  whltfb 
would  Ue  directly  under  ecruin  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  airport. 

During  the  past  few  years  aircraft  noise 
has  become  a  matter  of  great  concern  among 
aviation  oOdals  over  tbe  entire  Nation.  In- 
•stlmaWe  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  In 
clearing  airport  approach  sones.  removing 
aerial  obstructions,  and  otherwise  making 
tbe  airport  as  desirable  and  safe  a  netgbbor 
as  posalMe.  In  fact,  aircraft  twise  abate- 
ment and  hazards  to  aerial  navigation  have 
become  o(  such  nattonal  tanportanos  as  to 
attract  tbe  attention  of  various  committees 
of  tbe  Congress.  It  U  a  strange  paradox, 
therefore,  to  find  tbe  officials  responsible 
for  tbe  management  of  tbe  WlUow  Run  Air- 
port, la  effect,  advocating  a  bousing  project 
which,  at  beet,  could  only  compound  their 
future  admlBlatratlve  proUems  and  create 
serious  pubUc  relations  difficulties. 

With  regard  to  tbe  poeslbUity  of  mUltary 
Jst  aircraft  uatng  ths  Willow  Bun  Airport, 
FHA  oAelals  in  Waahlngton  have  advised  the 
paoal,  aa  follows:  "The  FSA  baa  no  policy 
differentiating  between  miUtary  or  oommer- 
etal  alrpartB  or  tbe  types  of  aircraft  used  at 
aitbsr.  While  It  Is  reoognlasd  that  Jet  alr- 
cnft  alight  create  more  noise  and  other 
nniMaow.  basic  policies  would  be  the  same 
as  for  eooimsKslal  aircraft.  •  •  •»  In  view 
eC  tbs  fact  that  dvU  Jet  aircraft  are  prssentiy 
being  developed  and  are  expected  to  be  m 
comoMrdal  uae  by  1M8,  U  la  evident  tbat  tbe 
WlUow  Bun  Airport  wlU  ultimately  be 


by  Jet  aircraft  In  any  event.  It  would  ap- 
pear, then,  that  the  officials  of  the  WUlow 
Village  Hollaing  Development  and  tbe  WUlow 
Bun  Airport  should  be  guided  aooordingly. 
and  while  the  opportunity  la  atiU  available, 
plan  the  construction  of  tb^  bouaing  de- 
velopment In  a  manner  best  ^ted  to  tbe 
tmrestrlcted  future  utUioation  of  tbe  air- 
port, as  weU  as  the  homes  in  (Question. 

auvaanmr*  am  onounoit  ot  trx  vmxiow 

KUW    ABPOBT 

Because  of  tbe  unique  arrangement  be- 
tween the  University  of  Michigan  and 
ANT800  providing  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Willow  Run  Airport,  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  an  equitable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  under  consideration  de- 
pends, to  such  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
future  disposition  of  the  scheduled  air  car- 
tiers  comprising  ANT6CO.  the  panel  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  arrangement  should 
be  clearly  undovtood. 

As  noted  above,  the  wniow  Bun  Airport 
was  transferred  to  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  cost  to  the  university.  In 
ooaalderatlon  of  tbls  transfer,  the  university 
agreed,  among  other  things,  that  the  land, 
bnlldlngi,  structures.  Improvements,  and 
equipment  so  transferred  sbaU  be  "used 
for  public  airport  purpoaea  for  tbe  use  and 
benefit  of  tbe  public,  on  reasonable  temu 
and  without  unjust  discrimination  and 
without  grant  or  cxcrdse  of  any  excluaive 
right  for  use  of  tbe  airport." 

FoUowing  the  transfer  of  tbe  airport  to 
the  university.  ANTSOO  entered  into  a  lease 
with  tbe  University  of  Michigan  and.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  assumed  sli  of  tbe  rc- 
sponslbiUtles  of  tbe  university  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Willow  Bun  Airport  as  a 
public  airport. 

The  original  tease,  dated  February  T,  1847. 
for  the  WlUow  Bun  Airport  was  between  tbe 
university  and  Pennsylvania-Central  Air- 
lines Corp.  (now  Capital  Alrlinea)  and  ex- 
pired Deptemher  SO.  1949.  Upon  eatabtiah- 
mesU  of  ANTBCO.  Pennsylvania- Central  Alr- 
Unea  furnished  a  guaranty  to  provide  for 
tbe  fatttaful  discharge  of  duties  by  the  aerv- 
lee  oooipany. 

Pursuant  to  the  agreement  between 
AMTSOO  and  the  Ualvecslty  of  Michigan, 
the  servloe  company  (ANTSOO)  Is  respooil- 
ble  to  the  university  for: 

"1.  Tbe  servloe  company  shaU  pay  aU 
infffPt^imnno  repair,  and  operating  costo  (in- 
cluding, but  not  Umited  to.  water,  electricity, 
heat,  sewage  disposal  and  other  utUltlss. 
plant  protection,  fire  protection,  snow  re- 
moval, taxes,  insurancs.  first  aid.  etc.)  of 
the  entire  airport  property,  and  of  aU  land- 
ing aids  used  in  the  operation  of  the  air- 
port, or  reqiUred  by  ClvU  Aeronautica  Au- 
thority. 

"2.  AU  work  required  to  be  performed  by 
the  service  company  pursuant  hereto  ahaU 
be  of  such  standard  that  the  airport  prop- 
erty, including  buildings  and  equipment,  will 
be  operated  and  maintained  in  a  proper  and 
efficient  condition. 

"3.  The  service  company  shaU  carry  and 
maintain  aU  such  fire  insurance  (Including 
supplemental  coverages  as  may  customarily 
be  carried  in  connection  with  the  ownership 
or  operaUon  of  airport  property)  on  tbe  air- 
port property,  and  on  the  maintenance  and 
operating  equipment  furnished  to  It  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  10  hereof,  in  responsible 
companies,  in  such  amotints,  atui  in  such 
Xorm.  as  the  university  may  require. 

"4.  Ibe  service  company  shaU  also  procure 
and  tn»«"««iii  puMlc  liablUty  insurance. 

*Tbe  aerrice  company  shall  pay  tbe  cost 
at  aU  Improveznents  to  tbe  proper^  deemed 

aeos^ary  or  deal  ra  We  by  it.        

*».  Stibjeet  to  any  required  approval  o* 
CtvU  AMonawtlcs  Authority,  tbe  Mrviee  e«- 
tavc  eontral  -at  and  the  rtglit  to 
the  airport  and  an « 
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•Irpert  pttiyity  (exocpt  concw Iom  on  the 
I— TTiil  property)  »nd  to  collect  »U  ttwnvm 
T—Umd  from  lueb  opcrmttona  of  the  sMrrlo* 
oompenj. 

"9.  The  wrrlee  eotnpany  owy.  aabjeet  to 
the  approTal  of  CItU  Aeronautics  Authority, 
niAke  reeeoneble  rules  and  regulations  neces- 
sary to  the  safe  operation  of  the  landing  area. 

"7.  The  senrlce  company  shall  use  Its  best 
efforts  to  develop  and  promts  the  use  of  the 
airport  ss  a  public  airport. 

"8.  The  parties  recognise  that  It  would  be 
desirabls  to  obtain  certain  easements  (or 
aviation  purposes  In  respect  to  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  airport  and  It  Is  understood 
that  the  costs  In  connection  therewith  shall 
be  paid  by  the  aervlce  company." 

Supplement  No.  1  executed  August  1,  1947. 
provides  for  the  exchange  of  certain  space 
in  hangars,  theater,  offices,  etc..  between  the 
parties. 

Renewal  of  airport  lease  dated  October  17. 
IMl.  effecUve  October  1.  1963,  foUows  sub- 
stantially previous  provisions  except  rental 
Is  ^Mcifled  as  $15,000  per  anniui  and  10  per- 
cent of  gross  nonalrllne  revenue  In  excess  of 
•360.000.  This  lease  remains  in  effect  unUl 
September  30.  1962.  and  may  be  terminated 
as  of  September  30,  1965.  or  any  September 
SO  thereafter. 

In  simple  terms,  the  university  -ecelved 
from  the  Federal  Government,  without 
charge,  a  ready-made,  multl-mllllon-dollar 
airport  with  all  necessary  facilities.  The  air. 
port  was  then  leased  to  ANTSCO  which  col- 
lects all  revenues  from  the  slrport  and  Its 
concesslone  and.  In  turn,  pays  the  cost  of  Its 
maintenance  and  operation.  Inasmuch  as 
the  airport  was  originally  received  without 
coat,  however,  there  Is  no  Initial  capital  In- 
vestment to  be  amortized.  The  scheduled 
air  carriers  are  charged  landing  fees  by 
AMTSCO,  but  since  ANTSCO  is  comprised  of 
the  sams  air  carriers,  they.  In  effect,  pay  these 
fees  to  themselves.  When  the  landing 
charges  are  balanced  against  the  revenues 
received  from  concessions  and  other  sources, 
it  appears  entirely  poeslble  for  the  carriers 
to  use  the  Willow  Run  Airport  free;  in  fact. 
If  the  revenues  are  sufficiently  great,  the 
carriers  stand  to  make  -  profit  by  doing  so. 
Regardless  of  its  redeeming  features  as  a 
succsssfui  business  enterprise,  the  panel  has 
been  tmable  to  ascertain  that  any  substan- 
tial benefit  has  accrued  to  the  public  as  a 
lesult  of  this  arrangement. 

OOlclala  of  ANTSCO  have  advised  the  panel 
that  they  do  not  welcome  the  additional  bur- 
den and  probable  delay  and  inconvenience  to 
the  scheduled  airlines  through  the  addition 
of  Reserve  Air  Force  pilots  !n  weekend  train- 
ing in  Jet  planes  from  the  Willow  Run  Air- 
port. They  have  likewise  advised  that  the 
airlines  have  no  intention.  Interest,  or  plans 
to  move  from  the  Willow  Run  Airport. 
AMTSCO's  position  In  thla  connection  Is 
supported  by  the  university.  Testimony  pre- 
sented during  the  hearing,  however.  Indi- 
cated that  the  scheduled  carriers  now  using 
the  Willow  Rxin  Airport  would  consider  a 
reasonable  proposition  from  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  Wayne  County  to  transfer  their  oper- 
ations to  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport. 

•iTifMABT  or  FBgrmmT  facts 

In  determining  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  poesible  combinations  of  civil 
and  or  military  use  of  the  Willow  Run  and 
Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airports,  there  are  cer- 
tain factors  which  must  be  considered: 

1.  The  need  to  relocate  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve training  and  the  Naval  and  Marine  Air 
Reserve  units  in  the  Detroit  area  Is  imme- 
diate— this  cannot  be  delayed  unnecessarily. 

3.  Theee  military  units,  once  relocated. 
must  be  able  to  function  effectively  with  the 
least  possible  Interference  to  civil  aviation 
activities,  and  vice  versa,  in  the  Detroit  area. 

S.  The  future  capabilities  of  aviation,  both 
military  and  civil,  to  develop  In  a  manner 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  public  in  the 


Detroit  complex,  hinges,  hi  very  large  meas- 
ure, upon  the  selection  of  ths  right  airport 
for  the  right  purpoee — now. 

Mindful  of  these  factors,  the  first  question 
which  arises  la: 

"A.  Is  it  in  the  best  Interest  at  the  pubUo 
for  the  scheduled  air  carriers  to  remain  on 
the  Willow  Run  Airport  and  continue  opera- 
tions from  that  location  on  a  permanent 
basis?- 

In  support  of  the  carriers  remaining  on 
the  Willow  Run  Airport  U  the  fact  that  they 
are  already  there,  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  have  meanwhile  Invested  siza- 
ble sums  of  money  In  facilities  and  other 
Improvements  on  the  airport.  The  airport, 
at  the  present  time,  is  operating  on  a  profit- 
able basis.  While  the  panel  questions  the 
30  to  30  million-dollar  figure  suggested 
during  the  hearing  as  the  estimated  coat  of 
transferring  the  carriers  to  the  Detroit- 
Wayne  Major  Airport,  it  knows,  of  course, 
that  such  a  move  might  very  well  be  costly. 
In  arriving  at  the  exact  cost  of  transferring 
the  carriers  to  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port, however,  the  poesibillty  that  certain 
profits  may  have  been  realized  by  ANTSCO 
In  its  operations  at  the  Willow  Run  Airport 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

While  it  U  granted  that  the  Willow  Run 
Airport  may.  at  the  present  time,  be  eco- 
nomically attractive  to  the  carriers,  the  panel 
doubts  that,  as  a  permanent  base  of  opera- 
tions. It  can  be  profitably  supported  by  the 
carriers  alone.  If,  (or  example,  the  carriers 
were  required  to  finance  future  major  run- 
way and  building  improvements.  Inevitable 
at  any  airport.  Including  Willow  Run,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  Federal  aid.  the  poesibillty 
of  operating  at  a  profit  on  a  long-term  basis 
would  then  appear  to  be  a  very  dubious 
proposition. 

Viewing  this  matter  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  Interest,  the  panel  is  unable  to  find 
any  compelling  reason  for  the  air  carriers 
remaining  at  the  Willow  Run  Airport.  Avail- 
able studies,  based  upon  personal  interviews 
with  airline  passengers  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the  flying 
public  either  originate  or  terminate  their 
trip  In  or  near  the  business  areas  of  the  cities 
served  by  the  respective  airports.  This  con- 
clusion is  supported  by  the  fact  that  public 
ground  transportation,  highways  and  thor- 
oughfares are  normally  designed  to  serve 
airports  in  that  manner.  The  Detroit- 
Wayne  Major  Airport  is  13.3  miles  closer  to 
downtown  Detroit  than  the  Willow  Run  Air- 
port. Within  equal  radii.  It  would  serve  a 
considerably  larger  population  area  than 
the  Willow  Run  Airport.  There  Is  no  reason- 
able Justification,  therefore,  to  Impose  upon 
the  majority  of  the  public  the  burden  of 
Uavellng  some  34  extra  ground  miles,  in  a 
roundtrlp  to  the  Willow  Run  Airport  when, 
in  doing  BO.  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port Is  passed  en  route. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Detroit- 
Wayne  Major  Airport  Is  more  accessible  to 
the  msjority  of  the  traveling  public  than 
the  Willow  R\m  Airport,  its  runways  are 
wider,  longer,  newer,  and  of  a  heavier  de- 
sign; the  approaches  to  the  airport  are  clear 
oX  obstructions  and  fully  protected  from 
future  encroachment:  the  terminal  building, 
when  completed,  will  be  capable  of  serving 
the  needs  of  the  carriers  and  the  public  in 
an  entirely  functional  and  timesavlng  man- 
ner as  contrasted  to  the  Inefficient  converted 
hangar  presently  being  used  at  the  WUlow 
Run  Airport. 

Further,  the  panel  carefully  considered  the 
many  facets  associated  with  the  control  of 
air  traffic  with  respect  to  thla  problem,  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  optinrum  effi- 
ciency of  IFR  operations  in  the  Detroit  area 
can  be  obUined  by  using  the  Detroit-Wayne 
Major  Airport  as  the  principal  scheduled 
air  carrier  terminal  in  the  Detroit  area. 

The  principal  disadvantages  involved  In 
transferring  scheduled  operations  to  the  De- 


troit-Wayne Major  Airport  would  be  the  re- 
sultant cost  to  the  carriers  In  physically 
relocating  from  one  airport  to  another. 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  panel,  however,  that 
public  convenience  takes  precedence  over 
other  considerations  in  this  matter,  and 
while  It  U  recognised  that  the  WUlow  Run 
Airport  has,  to  date,  served  a  very  useful 
purpoee,  its  continued  use  In  the  future  as 
the  major  terminal  (or  scheduled  airline 
service  In  the  Detroit  area,  cannot  be  Jus- 
tified in  the  best  Interest  of  the  public. 

The  next  question  which  arises  is: 

"B.  Under  what  combination  of  civil /mili- 
tary use  of  the  Willow  Run  and  Detroit- 
Wayne  Major  Airports  can  the  Interests  of 
the  Federal  Government  best  be  served?" 

As  previously  noted,  the  Government  has 
certain  vested  rights  to  use  the  Willow  Run 
Airport  during  a  national  emergency:  no 
such  rights  exist  to  use  any  other  civil  air- 
port in  the  Detroit  area.  Hence,  the  matter 
Immediately  reduces  Itself  to  one  of  prac- 
tical and  economic  considerations. 

Located  on  the  23.57  acres  owned  In  fee 
by  the  Government  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Willow  Run  Airport  are  (scllltles  the  use  of 
which  would  save  the  Government  an  esti- 
mated $a  million.  These  facilities  would 
satisfy  the  initial  requirements  of  ths  Air 
Force  Reserve  squadron  and  could  be  made 
available   without   delay. 

The  hangar  and  other  building  require- 
ments of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  unit  could 
be  easily  met,  with  substantial  savings  to  ths 
Government,  by  utilizing  facilities  now  being 
occupied  by  the  air  carriers  on  the  west 
side  of  the  airjxjrt.  Thess  facilities  ars  al- 
ready in  existence  and  are  adaptable  to  mili- 
tary use  without  extenslvs  modification  or 
expense  to  the  Government.  Conversely,  to 
duplicate  these  facilities  at  another  air- 
port would  necessitate  the  Government 
acquiring  some  60  acres  of  land,  together 
with  the  construction  of  new  facilities,  in- 
volving s  minimum  o(  $3  million. 

The  third  question  which  arises  is: 

"C.  Assuming  the  scheduled  carriers  trans- 
fer operations  to  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major 
Airport  and  the  Air  Force  and  Naval  Air 
Reserve  unlU  establish  their  activities  on 
the  Willow  Run  Airport,  whst  is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Air  National  Guard  now  lo- 
cated on  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port?" 

While  It  Is  recognized  that  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  has  traditionally  been  s  tenant 
on  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport,  hav- 
ing successfully  operated  there  for  many 
years,  the  panel  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
transfer  of  the  scheduled  air  carriers  to  that 
location  would  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the 
guard's  activities.  In  very  large  measiire. 
In  that  connection,  the  additional  air  traf- 
fic created  by  the  scheduled  carriers  alone 
would  impoee  a  substantial  workload  on  the 
tower  and  other  traffic  handling  facilities  of 
the  Detrolt-Wsyne  Major  Airport.  The 
ground  space  required  on  the  airport  proper 
for  hangars  and  other  operational  facilities 
needed  by  the  carriers  and  general  avia- 
tion would  progressively  Increase.  If  ths 
Air  Force  end  naval  Jet  unlU  occupy  the 
WUlow  Run  Airport.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
panel  that  the  Interests  of  all  concerned 
could  best  be  served  by  placing  aU  of  the 
mUltary  unlU  on  the  Willow  Run  Airport 
where  the  fiylng  characteristics  of  the  air- 
craft would  be  relatively  the  same,  mean- 
while affording  scheduled  and  other  cIvU 
craft  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Detrolt- 
Wsyne  Major  Airport,  both  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  air.  In  this  manner,  the  master 
planning  of  both  airports  could  be  integrated 
in  strict  adherence  to  the  needs  of  the  \ults 
located  thereon  much  to  the  financial  ad- 
vantage of  the  local,  SUte.  and  Federal 
agencies  concerned. 

Corollary  to  the  propoeed  utilization  of  the 
WUlow  Run  and  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
ports, the  panel  believes  It  advisable  to  take 
into  account  the  fut\ire  airport  needs  of  the 
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Detroit  araft  In  addition  to  those  now  avail- 
ahle  for  civil  aviation.  In  this  oonnacUon. 
tt  would  appear  that  the  Grosse  ne  Air- 
port oould  be  readily  eonvartad  to  dvU  use 
foUowing  tha  transfer  of  the  naval  activities 
to  another  locaUon.  While  this  facility  is 
adaptable  only  to  anudler  type  aircraft,  tha 
need  for  an  additional  airport  of  this  nature 
to  serve  general  clvU  aviation  in  the  De- 
troit area  is  most  apparent. 

Another  factor  bearing  upon  this  matter 
Is  the  ststement  made  dtu-lng  tlie  hearing 
that  tb»  University  of  Michigan  oould  not 
afford  to  maintain  and  operate  the  WUlow 
Run  Airport  without  the  support  of  the 
scheduled  air  carriers.  In  this  event,  the 
panel  wishes  to  emphasize  that  the  WlUow 
Run  Airport  should  remain  in  civil  owner- 
ship and  that  ttie  military  units  located 
thereon  use  this  airport  U  tenanU  In  com- 
mon with  civil  avlaUon;  also,  that  the  iml- 
verslty  be  afforded  the  continued  use  of  such 
nonalrport  facilities  as  may  be  required  in 
the  conduct  of  Its  research  activities. 

The  psnel  is  of  the  f^irther  opinion  that 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  wlU 
accrue  to  civil  aviation  as  a  result  of  the 
most  effective  use  possible  of  existing  air- 
ports, additional  civil  alrporU  wUl  be  necea- 
■ary  to  serve  the  Detroit  area. 

In  view  of  the  forecanted  growth  of  civil 
aviation  and,  because  of  the  numerous  poUt- 
Ical  subdivisions  having  an  Interest  in  tha 
Detroit  airport  complex  the  panel  also  be- 
llevee  that  the  establlahment  of  a  single  air- 
port authority,  which  can  be  responsible 
for  the  planning,  coordination,  and  admin- 
istration of  all  civil  airports  In  the  Detroit 
metropoUUn  area,  wo\ild  best  serve  the 
interests  of  aviation  and  the  public. 

aaCOMMZNItATIONS 

After  consideration  of  all  factors  Involved 
and  In  consonance  with  applicable  Federal 
policies,  the  Airport  Use  Panel  recommends: 

1.  That  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Airport 
be  developed  and  uUlized  as  the  major  dvU 
air  terminal  serving  the  Detroit  arMi. 

3.  That  the  scheduled  air  carriers  now  us- 
ing the  Willow  Run  Airport  trsnsfer.  their 
operatings  to  the  Detroit-Wayne  Major  Air- 
port as  soon  as  adequate  facilities  can  be 
made  available  to  serve  their  needs. 

8.  That  the  WUlow  Run  Airport  continue 
to  be  operated  under  cAvM  ownership  as  a 
Joint  dvU/mlUtary  airport. 

4.  That  one  Air  Force  Reserve  fighter 
squadron  be  Inunediately  relocated  from 
Selfridge  Air  Force  Basn  and  established  on 
the  Willow  Run  Airport.  utlUzlng  present 
Government-owned  facilities  and  pursuant 
to  existing  rights  of  the  Government  to  use 
the  airport. 

6.  That  the  naval  air  sUtlon  be  relocated 
from  Oroese  He  and  established  on  the 
WUlow  Run  Airport. 

e.  Thst  the  Air  Nat'onal  Guard  squad- 
rons now  stationed  st  the  Detroit-Wayne 
Major  Airport  be  transierred  to  the  WUlow 
Run  Airport  as  soon  ss  sgreement  can  be 
reached  between  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
the  officials  of  Wayne  County  for  the  replace- 
ment of  Air  National  Ouard  faclUtles  now 
existing  or  under  construction  at  the  De- 
troit-Wayne  Major  AhTXirt  with  aquaUy  ade- 
quate facilities  at  the  Willow  Run  Airport. 

7.  That  the  proper  authorities  proceed  with 
plans  to  develop  additional  public  airports 
adequate  to  serve  present  and  future  clvU- 
avlatlon  requirements  iJi  the  Detroit  area. 

8.  That,  in  the  event  Naval  Air  Station 
Orosse  lie  Is  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  military,  consideration  be  given  to  civU 
use  of  this  airport  for  general  aviation. 

9.  That  the  appropriate  local.  State,  and 
Federal  officials  develop,  coordinate,  and  in- 
tegrate the  master  plan*  of  aU  airports  in  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary that  each  airport  may  be  utUlzed  ef- 
fectively and  fully  conslntent  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  herein. 


10.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  ea- 
tablishment  oC  a  single  metropoUtan  airport 
authority  to  administer  the  dvU  airports  in 
the  Detroit  area. 

The  following  members  of  the  respeetivo 
Federal  agencies  constituting  the  Airport 
Use  Panel  unanimously  approved  the  fore- 
going report  on  November  4.  1955:  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Fred  B.  Lee  (chairman). 
Administrator  of  ClvU  Aeronautics;  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Roger  W.  Fulling,  Director 
of  Construction  (P.  &  I.) ,  Offics  of  the  Secre- 
tary; Department  of  the  Air  Force,  MaJ.  Gen. 
Kenneth  P.  Bergqulst,  Director  of  Opera- 
tions; Department  of  the  Army,  MaJ.  Gen. 
HamUton  H.  Howze,  Chief.  Army  Aviation 
Division;  Department  of  the  Navy,  Rear  Adm. 
W.  L.  Rees,  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions (Air):  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board.  Joseph 
P.  Adams,  Vice  Chairman. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  News  and  a  report  from 
the  Air  Coordinating  Committee.  Airport 
Use  Panel.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fn»n 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSQUEHANNA  WATERSHED 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Bir.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FIOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
lay  before  the  Congress  a  bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  Susquehanna  Watershed 
Commission  whose  assignment  it  will  be 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  Susqutitianna 
Watershed  Area  for  purposes  of  flood 
control,  economic  development,  naviga- 
tion, soil  conservation,  economic  and 
physical  solutions  to  surface  subsidence 
and  mine  drainage  conditions,  recrea- 
tion and  other  purposes. 

This  program  of  legislation  I  have 
initiated  is  composed  of  measures  di- 
rected both  toward  immediate,  short- 
range  action,  and  toward  long-range 
development. 

I  do  not  need  to  recite  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  acute  and  persistent  eco- 
nomic distress  of  the  anthracite  area. 
They  are  well  known.  They  stem  from 
the  decline  in  demand  for  anthracite 
which  began  over  2  decades  ago  and 
which  has  dropped  further  and  further, 
y6ar  after  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  northern  and  middle 
anthracite  areas  of  Pennsylvania  lie 
within  the  watershed  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  That  watershed  includes 
a  vast  area  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
smaller  areas  of  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Maryland. 

The  resources  of  the  Susquehanna 
Valley  constitute  a  rich  endownment  of 
nature.  Today  they  are  only  partially 
developed.  Their  full  conservation  and 
development  can  mean  new  wealth,  new 
income,  and  new  employm«it  opportuni- 
ties both  for  the  distressed  anthracite 
area  and  for  the  other  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  and  Maryland. 

The  Susquehanna  Watershed  com- 
prises some  27,000  square  miles  and  is 
the  largest  undeveloped  river  on  the 
eastern  seaboard.    It  contains  large  in- 


dustrial centers,  the  anthracite  eoal 
fields,  numerous  farms,  and  woodlands 
as  well  as  a  network  of  railroads  and 
highways. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  of  its  acre- 
age is  in  farms  and  some  of  the  farm- 
lands are  among  the  finest  in  the  Nation. 
At  the  other  extreme,  some  of  the  lands 
are  definitely  submarginal.  The  rest  of 
the  acreage  in  the  watershed  is  in  forest 
and  game  lands,  with  large  areas  of 
second-growth  timber.  Recreation  fa- 
cilities need  to  be  further  developed  and 
there  are  fine  opportunities  for  ttiem. 

The  most  urgent  problem  of  the  area 
over  the  years  has  been  the  need  for 
JQood  control.  For  example,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  floods  of  1935  and  1936 
caused  property  damage  Just  short  of 
$100  million.  At  today's  costs,  that  loss 
would  be  even  more  staggering,  yet  it 
fails  to  reflect  the  far  greater  loss  in 
human  lives. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  progress 
with  respect  to  flood  control.  Through 
a  large  program  of  levels  and  protec- 
tion walls  along  the  main  river,  and  by 
building  dams,  improving  channels,  and 
constructing  fioodwalls  along  the  tribu- 
taries, the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  given  the  people  of  the 
Susquehanna  Watershed  a  large  meas- 
ure of  fiood  protection.  However,  there 
is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  in  this 
field. 

Agricultural  agencies  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  have  supple- 
mented this  flood-control  program 
through  forestry  and  soil  conservation 
activities.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  made  great  strides  in  pollution 
abatement  in  the  basin. 

In  its  lower  reaches,  the  Susquehanna 
provides  a  channel  for  river  transporta- 
tion, with  access  to  the  sea.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, there  may  be  opportunities  for 
its  further  use  as  an  art3ry  of  commerce 
beyond  what  has  as  yet  been  envisioned. 
It  is  perhaps  natural  that  this  Nation 
should  proceed  first  with  the  multiple- 
purpose  development  oi  our  larger  river 
basins — such  as  the  Columbia,  Missouri, 
and  Tennessee  basins — for  they  repre- 
sent, of  course,  our  larger  opportunities. 
However,  that  work  is  well  along  in  our 
larger  basins. 

If  this  Nation  Is  to  achieve  real  eco- 
nomic security  and  realize  the  expansion 
roles  which  a  growing  population  and 
labor  force  require,  we  must  now  turn 
to  planning  for  the  multiple  purpose  de- 
velopment of  our  smaller  watersheds, 
such  as  the  Susquehanna  Watershed. 

While  we  have  abandoned  or  are  on 
the  road  to  abandoning  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  resources  development  in  our 
larger  basins,  we  are  still  using  that  ap- 
proach in  the  Susquehanna  and  other 
small  watersheds. 

While  there  were  certain  efforts  at 
FMeral-State  cooperation  in  multiple- 
purpose  development  of  smaller  water- 
sheds during  the  1930's,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  bill  which  I  am  pro- 
posing will  mark  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  approach  will  proceed  imder 
statutory  auspices. 

I  believe  that  what  I  am  suggesting 
may  be  equally  applicable  to  other  anaU 
watersheds  in  the  Nation,  and  that  for 
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thU  reason  the  bUl  to  create  a  Susque- 
haxma  Waterdied  Commliwlon  merits 
the  Interest  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  other  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  suggesting  Is 
the  creation  of  a  Susquehanna  Water- 
shed Commission  to  consist  of  9  full- 
time  members,  6  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Agrictilttire.  Commerce.  Interior.  Health- 
Education- Welfare,  and  1  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  remaining  3  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  private  life,  1  each  by  the 
OoTemors  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  Maryland.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize. Mr.  SpeeXn.  that  each  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  devote  his  full- 
time  to  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Using  the  staff  facilities  of  Federal 
and  State  agencies  conducting  water  re- 
8oiut;e  development  programs,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  this  Commission,  after  re- 
viewing pertinent  existing  surveys,  plans, 
projects,  and  activities  introdiKed  and 
considered  by  the  individual  localities 
and  regions,  to  prepare  such  multiple- 
purpose  and  unified  plans  and  programs 
tar  the  conservation  and  development 
of  natural  resources  and  expansion  of 
taidustry  and  business  as  may  be  useful 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  In 
guiding  and  controlling  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  sequence  of  Federal  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  in  the  area. 

With  respect  to  all  of  its  work,  the 
Commission  will  be  directed  to  seek  the 
advice,  assistance,  and  participation  of 
the  people  of  the  watershed  and  their 
State  and  local  governments. 

In  turn,  the  Commission  will  report 
Its  recommendations  with  reference  to 
plans  and  programs  to  the  President  for 
transmission  with  his  recommendations 
to  Congress  1  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act. 

The  Commission's  recommendations 
shall  Include  proposals  with  respect  to 
ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  and 
living  force  and  effect  to  the  recom- 
mended plans  and  programs,  including 
legislation,  organization,  administration. 
budget  re<)uirements  and  relationships 
With  local  and  State  governments. 

Having  delivered  its  programs,  plans 
and  recommendations,  the  Commission 
win  go  out  of  existence.  The  work  of 
the  Commlasicn  shall  last  2  years. 

After  studying  its  recommendations 
with  respect  to  Implementing  the  pro- 
gram. I  shall  qwnsor  appropriate  legis- 
lation for  an  operating  organization. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  have  given  considerable 
■tody  to  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  Commerce.  In- 
terior, FMcral  Power  Oouimissioii.  and 
Um  Oorpa  of  Eo^ineen  in  the  Cohanbia 
and  \Lam\ai  Basins  and  elsewhera,  and 
I  have  noted  with  partictUar  interest 
their  cooperatian  and  collaboration  with 
similar  agencies  in  State  governmenta. 

What  these  efforts  really  involve  is 
the  maralMilltng  of  the  programs  of  aU 
of  theK  agencies  into  imifled  plans 
which  wiB  achieve  full  development  of 
our  natural  resooxoes  and  tbe  latent 
economic  opporttmitlCB  they  ttovi  ja 
•tore. 

My  obaervatlona  leave  me  with  the 
eooTlettoo  that  the  ooUaborafthre  plan- 
ning work  of  those  various  agencies  can 


be  expedited  and  Improved  qualitatively 
If  It  can  be  done  under  the  aegis  of  a 
central  body  vested  by  the  Congress  with 
real  power  of  deciidaii  with  reference  to 
the  detailed  nature  of  the  plans. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  sug- 
gested the  vesting  of  that  kind  of  power 
in  a  Cranmisslon  of  nine  men,  none  of 
whom  represents  or  is  responsible  for 
any  going  program  of  Federal  or  State 
governments. 

Whatever  operating  agency  or  agen- 
cies complete  the  development  of  re- 
sources in  the  Susquehanna  Watershed, 
this  initial  period  of  planning  will  be 
required.  No  time  will  have  been  lost, 
and.  in  my  Judgment,  much  time  will 
have  been  gained  through  this  pro- 
cedure. 

I  am.  therefore,  extremely  anxious 
that  a  Susquehanna  Watershed  Com- 
mission be  created  at  an  early  date  so 
that  it  may  make  direct  and  practical 
use  of  these  materials  in  which  I  firmly 
believe  can  be  a  landmark  in  our  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  resources 
in  our  smaller  watersheds  and  with  par- 
ticular advantage  at  once  to  the  dis- 
tressed economic  areas  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  largest  single 
area  lying  in  the  Susquehanna  Water- 
shed region. 

For  generations,  this  kind  of  planning 
for  this  area  has  been  discussed,  but  no 
one  has  ever  done  anything  about  it. 
I  feel,  therefore,  this  legislation  is  the 
answer  to  its  numerous  vital  economic 
and  conservation  problems. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


POOD  CANNERS  AND  PROCESSORS 
ASK  FOR  STRONG  EQUALITY  OF 
OPPORTUNITY  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texxis  I  Mr.  PatmahJ  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes.  | 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  petition  on  the  Clerk's  desk  to  dis- 
charge the  bill  H.  R.  11. 

The  reason  for  this  discharge  peti- 
tion is  that  it  is  vital  to  small  business 
that  we  pass  this  bill  and  pass  it 
promptly. 

On  Thursday.  March  8.  I  explained 
precisely  what  H.  R.  11  does,  and  how 
the  need  for  this  legislation  arose.  My 
statement  appears  at  page  4S46  of  the 
RxcoRD  of  that  date.  Then  Tuesday. 
March  13,  I  gave  a  more  exhaustive 
statement,  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
legislation  and  the  key  court  decisions 
dealing  with  this  matter.  This  appears 
at  page  4634  of  the  Rbcokd. 

H.  R.  11  will  amend  and  strengthen 
otu-  antitrust  laws.  Specifically,  It  win 
strengthen  the  Robinson- Pa tman  Act  so 
as  to  repair  the  damages  done  to  this 
law  by  an  error  in  interpretation  which 
the  Supreme  Coint  made  in  its  majority 
opinion  In  the  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
case. 

x-xTTxaa  avoac  rooo  CAMtrxas  aks  nocxasoms 
Today  I  would  like  to  call  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  excerpts  from  a  num- 
ber of  letters  which  I  received  during 
Tltnw^r  of  last  year,  and  January  of 
this  year  from  food  canners  and  food 


processors  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
united  States. 

The  main  topic  for  comment  in  these 
letters  is  not  direcUy  related  to  H.  R 
11.  These  letters  comment  mainly  on 
subsection  3  (c)  of  the  Roblnaon-Pat- 
man  Act.  which  Is  the  so-caUed  broker- 
age section.  H.  R.  11  would  In  no 
way  affect  subsection  2  (c).  or  the  so- 
called  brokerage  section.  H.  R.  11  will 
amend  subsection  2  (b)  of  tbe  act. 
Nonetheless,  many  of  these  letters  from 
food  processors  and  the  food  canners 
comment  on.  and  express  attitudes 
about,  the  Robinson -Pa  tman  Act  as  a 
whole.  Consequently.  I  believe  that 
these  letters  will  be  of  interest  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Members  in  considering 
H.  R.  11.  The  general  attitude  expressed 
in  these  letters  is  that  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  should  be  maintained  and 
strengthened,  and  that  it  should  be  more 
fully  enforced. 

LoaansT's   attsck   on   bmau.   wamtmtam 

Now  how  did  these  letters  come  to  be? 

Late  last  fall  we  had.  among  other 
witnesses  before  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  one  notorious  lawyer- 
lobbyist  who  has  for  several  years  spe- 
cialized in  propagandizing  against  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  His  particular 
specialty  has  been  to  think  up  gimmicks 
which  would  weaken  or  destroy  this  act, 
and  then  start  campaigns  to  get  these 
gimmicks  enacted  into  law.  At  different 
times  this  gentleman  has  concentrated 
his  fire  on  different  sections  of  the  act, 
and  at  different  times  has  built  up  a 
steamroller  of  slogans  directed  exclu- 
sively against  first  one  feature  of  the 
act.  then  another.  When  he  appeared 
bef  (M-e  the  Small  Business  Committee  his 
particular  target  at  that  time  was  sec- 
tion 2  (c) ,  or  the  so-called  brokerage  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  as  he  had  then  only  re- 
cently become  associated  with  a  fund 
raising  campaign  among  trade  groups 
whom  he  evidently  thought  would  be  at- 
tracted by  the  prospect  of  getting  this 
particular  section  of  the  law  repealed. 
More  than  that,  the  report  of  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral's  Committee  To  Study  tiie 
Antitrust  Laws  had  proposed  legislation 
to  weaken  the  brokerage  provision  In 
subsection  2  (c)  of  the  act.  When  this 
very  active  gentleman  appeared  before 
our  committee,  he  handed  out  press  re- 
leases charging  that  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  causes  increased  treads 
between  farm  and  consumer  prices,  and 
called  for  legislation  to  weaken  subsec- 
tion 2  (c)  of  the  act.  These  releases 
were  widely  quoted  in  the  press  over  the 
United  States. 

i«maa  VAvoa  bquautt  or  ovroarmnrr 

ISTO  1 

As  a  consequence,  I  sent  a  form  letter 
to  the  food  canners  and  food  processors 
Inviting  them  to  comment  and  to  tell  me 
frankly  what  they  think  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  The  replies  were  over- 
whelmingly favoraUe  to  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  by  a  margin  of  better  than 
15  to  1,  and  most  of  the  letters  charac- 
terised the  charge  that  tlie  act  con- 
tributes to  the  price  spread  as  the  sheer 
nonsense  which  It  patently  Is.  My  letter 
to  the  food  processors  and  canners  made 
no  mcntkm  of  tbe  question  of  whether 
the   Robinson-Patman   Act   should    be 
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strengthened;  nor  did  it  mention  H.  R. 
11  or  any  other  bill  for  this  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  food  proces- 
sors and  canners  stated  that  the  law 
should  be  strengthened,  and  there  Is  a 
clear  inference  to  this  effect  in  many 
of  the  other  letters  where  the  matter  is 
not  explicitly  mentlMied. 

Since  I  did  not  warn  the  canners  or 
processors  that  I  might  want  to  make 
their  letters  public — because  this  pos- 
sibility had  not  occurred  to  me  at  that 
time — I  will  not  identify  the  writers  of 
these  letters,  except  to  indicate  their 
general  size  and  line  of  business.  The 
excerpts  are  as  follows: 

BZCSBPTS  FBOM  LCmaS 

One  large  food  processor  stated  its 
views  in  this  matter  as  follows: 

I  am  writing  to  sUte  this  company's  strong 
opposition  to  the  position  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral's  Committee  To  Study  the  Antitrust 
Laws  regarding  the  brokerage  section  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  section  3  (c)  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  forbids  payment 
of  brokerage  to  any  person  who  Is  acting  for 
or  Is  ua4|#fhe  control  of  a  buyer.  This 
provto0Q^4^ aimed  at  an  abuse  widely 
practleed  BefWe  adoption  of  the  act — the 
maintenance  of  so-called  brokerage  depart- 
ments by  iacge  buyers.  Such  buyers  were  In 
tbe  psatffce  of  demanding  brokerage  for 
these  Wpartments  In  amounts  complete- 
ly unrelated  to  the  value  of  any  services 
received  by  tbe  seUer.  The  brokerage  waa. 
of  course,  nothing  but  a  price  concession 
given  color  of  validity  by  the  brokerage 
department  device. 

A  majority  of  the  Attorney  General's  Com- 
mittee proposes  to  amend  section  2  (c)  of  tbe 
act  8o  as  to  permit  payment  of  brokerage  to 
buyers  to  the  extent  of  services  rendered  the 
seller  by  the  buyer.  In  our  opinion  thU 
seemingly  innocent  exception  would  make 
the  section  entirely  unenforclble.  It  would 
make  every  complaint  under  the  section  de- 
pend on  difficult  questions  of  cost  account- 
ing. In  practical  effect,  the  secUon  would  b« 
a  dead  letter. 

The  consequences  would  be  extremely 
serious,  t»th  to  sellers  and  all  but  the 
largest  buyers.  It  Is  only  relatively  large 
buyers  that  are  In  a  position  to  establish 
brokerage  departments  and  take  advantage 
of  tbe  loophole  proposed  by  the  Attorney 
General's  Committee.  In  our  Judgment  the 
Committee's  proposal  is  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  act,  to  preserve 
equality  of  economic  opportunity. 

The  payment  of  brokerage  to  a  buyer  ts  a 
merchandising  absurdity.  A  bona  fide 
broker  Is  the  seUer's  sales  representative:  his 
function  is  to  give  sales  service.  In  the 
nature  of  things  a  broker  employed  by  a 
buyer  cannot  and  wlU  not  do  this  Job.  A 
more  honest  and  descriptive  name  for  a 
broker  acting  for  a  buyer  Is  pxirchaslng 
agent.  His  interests  are  essentlaUy  adverse 
to  those  of  the  seller,  and  no  seller  vrould 
ever  voluntarily  agree  to  pay  him.  This 
practical  Inability  of  such  a  broker  to  give 
any  service  of  value  to  a  seUer  Justifies  the 
present  outright  prohibition  of  brokerage  In 
such  a  case.  Any  payment  to  such  a  broker 
la  In  practical  effect  a  payment  to  a  buyer's 
purchasing  department  and  results  In  un- 
fair discrimination  as  between  competing 
buyers. 

Please  forgive  the  length  of  this  letter. 
This  company  well  remembers  the  brokerage 
practices  that  existed  before  the  adoption  of 
section  a  (c)  of  the  Roblnson-Patnum  Act. 
They  were  costly  and  imfatr,  and  should 
never  be  permitted  again. 

A  large  vegetable  canner  stated: 
We  have  vigorously  defended  the  BoMn- 
Patman  Act  from  its  original  enactment  in 


1980  for  the  reason  that  prior  to  that  date 
we  experienced  some  of  the  wont  conditions 
from  price  cutting  and  freezing  out  of  small 
manufacturers  from  several  different  angles, 
viz..  secret  rebates,  flcltlous  retailers  and 
numerous  other  ways  In  which  big  distribu- 
tors named  the  price  of  the  processor  re- 
gardless as  to  whether  they  were  able  to 
deliver  merchandise  at  the  price.  We,  there- 
fore, think  that  instead  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  being  weakened  that  it  shoiUd 
be  strengthened  as  big  business  certainly  Is 
trying  to  get  aroxind  and  have  been  getting 
around  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  now  for 
the  past  2  years  due  to  negligence  on  the 
part  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
had  a  chairman  who  was  In  sympathy  with 
big  business. 

An  organization  In  the  food  distribu- 
tion industry  stated: 

We  consider  that  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  was  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  legislation 
that  ever  happened  in  this  country  In  the 
last  100  years.  Without  It  the  small  buyer 
would  be  absolutely  defenseless.  If  the 
larger  buyer  was  permitted  to  obtain 
brokerage  and  other  concessions  from  can- 
ners, not  only  would  the  smaU  buyer  who 
could  not  demand  Much  tenns  be  forced  out 
of  business,  but  canners  themselves  would 
eventxiaUy  be  put  into  bankruptcy  by  the 
avarlctousness  and  vldous  methods  of  these 
larger  buyers. 

It  may  be  Congressman  Patman  that  some 
canners  In  this  country  are  intimidated  and 
afraid  that  anything  they  say  might  be  held 
against  them  by  large  buyers,  but  If  the 
truth  was  known  the  canning  Industry  Is 
100  percent  for  the  Robinson-Patman  blU. 
Without  It  I  honestly  believe  the  economy 
of  the  whole  country  would  be  undermined. 
Tou  have  always  had  my  keen  admiration. 

Another  canner  replied: 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  act  wlU  be 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  any 
changes. 

A  large  fruit  caimer  wrote: 

We  think  by  all  means  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man act  should  be  strengthened  and  a  stop 
put  to  trying  to  wreck  It.  We  feel  sure  It  has 
In  the  past  done  worlds  of  good  and  held 
most  concerns  In  the  right  direction  whUe 
some  have  slipped  by  and  done  acts  that 
it  does  not  aUow. 

The  small  operator  Is  gradxially  being 
squeezed  out  by  the  big  fellow  and  that  very 
fut  as  his  capital  Is  limited  and  not  In  a 
position  when  he  needs  money  to  offer  a 
batch  of  stock  to  get  more  ready  capital  and 
etc.  Then  they  are  in  position  where  they 
demand  lower  prices  from  their  suppUers 
who  can  always  find  a  sUck  way  to  dodge  the 
law. 

Another  packer  stated: 

So  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  we 
certainly  are  In  favor  of  retaining  the  present 
legislation  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  strength- 
ening this  legislation.  If  such  might  be  pos- 
sible. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  smaU 
canners  today  are  actaally  fighting  for  their 
Uvea  against  the  larger  operators  and.  very 
frankly,  the  past  several  years  have  been  hav- 
ing a  very  difficult  time  In  keeping  their 
heads  above  water.  Certainly  aU  of  these 
amaUer  canners  should  be  In  favor  of  reason- 
able legislation  that  at  least  gives  them  a 
fighting  chance  to  compete  with  the  several 
large  processon  and  so-called  National 
advertisers. 

And  another  processor  stated: 
This  law  has  proven  the  greatest  value  to 
•mall  business  firms,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  position  of  Jeopardy 
when  attempting  to  obtain  business  fronk 
large  organlaatlona.  Kxtra  discounts,  special 
deals,  preferred  arrangements,  are  sucoess- 


fully  eliminated  through  recourse  to  this 
bill.  We  are  completely  and  heartily  In  favor 
of  It. 

We  would  be  most  Interested  In  seeing  this 
law  strengthened  many  fold,  rather  than 
weakened  as  big  business  la  apparenUy  try- 
ing to  do. 

One  food  processor  stated: 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  subscribe  firmly  to 
the  provlstons  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
and  believe  strongly  that  It  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  elimination  of  many  evil 
practices  In  the  food  business.  However, 
many  problems  which  relate  to  pricing  still 
exist  and  require  correction,  possibly  through 
legislation. 

One  canning  company  stated: 
We  are  certain  that  the  majority  of  the 
membership  of  the  National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation Is  definitely  opposed  to  the  weaken- 
ing. 

The  writer  and  his  company  will  be  glad 
to  go  on  record  at  any  time  In  saying  that 
we  favor  strengthening  of  the  act  rather 
than  any  weakening. 

Another  processor  wrote: 

As  a  small-business  man,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  strengthened 
wherever  necessary,  especially  the  clause 
which  entitles  a  manufacturer  to  meet  com- 
petitive prices.  Over  the  years  we  have 
found  this  competitive  clause  iised  as  an 
excuse  to  lower  the  price  in  restricted  areas 
regardless  of  the  qxiality  of  the  prodiicts 
Involved.  While  we  recognize  the  necessity 
of  meeting  competition  we  feel  that  the 
products  Involved  should  be  equal  in  qual- 
ity, ao  that  the  buyer  Is  unable  to  use  the 
Robinson-Patman  law  as  a  lever  in  forcing  a 
quaUty  manufactiirer  to  meet  a  price  on  an 
inferior  competitive  product. 

A  large  packer  of  an  important  food 
product  wrote: 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  weak- 
ening of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  par- 
ticularly section  2  (c)  of  the  law. 

Recently  I  took  the  opportunity  of  writing 
all  the  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  stxxlying  the  proUem,  ex- 
pressing o\ir  opposition  to  weakening  section 
2  (c)  and  the  entire  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
On.  other  occasions  I  have  expressed  slmUar 
views  to  Senators  Paicx  Daiyikx.  and  Ltndom 
Johnson  and  Congressman  Joe  Knjoomx. 

I  am  sure  that  you  wlU  find  that  most 
grocery  manufacturers  have  the  same  senti- 
ment. Certainly  we  are  not  disposed  to 
return  to  the  chaotic  conditions  tlutt  existed 
In  food  manufacturing  and  distribution  in 
the  1930's. 

The  charge  that  is  being  made  by  soma 
groups  that  the  Robinson-Patman  law  Is 
responsible  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  high 
spread  between  the  price  farmers  receive  and 
the  price  consumers  pay  is  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous, and  I  know  that  you  are  weU  aware 
of  this  fact.  May  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
th<^TiMng  you  f  or  yo\ir  continued  interest  in 
warding  off  the  attacks  that  are  being  made 
to  weaken  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and 
assure  you  that  it  is  sincerely  i^ipreciated. 

And  a  large  fruit  canning  company 
stated: 

The  principal  concern  and  worry  confront- 
ing most  farmers,  growers,  and  processors  la 
the  definite  trend  In  the  past  2  years  to  super- 
colossal  food  retail  groups  which  is  resulting 
In  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  retail  food 
buslneas  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  There  seems 
to  be  a  race  amongst  the  large  retaU  groups 
to  get  up  into  the  yearly  multlbilUon  d<dlar 
sales  category.  It  Isn't  necessary  to  go  Into 
detaU  relative  to  the  potential  sltuatlmia 
which  this  type  of  a  retaU  food  setup  wUl 
develop. 
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y        One  muJI  eanoer  wrote: 

Mo  imall  eannar  can  afford  •  large  MklH 


W*  arart  nlkf  on  our  MUMta  aa  our 
wionofilcal  maana  for  dlapoatng  of  our 
produeta.  And  X  would  diaad  to  aaa  tlia  day 
ooma  whan  tha  larga  chain*  could  again 
praaiura  ua  for  brokerage.  They  can  force 
—wiigK  I  mill— hiiu  from  ua  now  without 
batnc  gtraa  ttaa  added  waapoo  ol  a  brokaraga 


Claarijr  It  la 
palTttega  to  purchaaa  aa  chaairty  aa  ha 
It  la  hla  Job  to  probe  the  aaarket  to  be  sure 
ttaftt  he  la  gettliw  prteea  that  are  aa  faTcnble 
•a  tlMaa  oMktaad  by  hla  oonpatttm.  But 
why  muat  a  blackjack  be  put  In  hte  handa 
la  tba  tana  of  brokaraga  aUowaBoaato  bludg- 


Anotber  canner  replied: 

At  the  preaant  time  we  are  engaged  In  a 
•aAO,000  expanalon  program.  This  program 
la  being  *~*''-— ^  on  bmruwed  money.  If  I 
had  any  Idea  that  they  would  change  sec- 
tion a  C  to  allow  buyers  to  collect  brokerage. 
Instead  of  an  expansion  program,  we  would 
be  In  one  of  liquidation.  The  mortality  rate 
of  smaller  distributors  has  been  very  high 
and  the  mortality  rate  o<  the  smaller  can- 
nara  haa  been  high.  I  am  sure  that  If  sec- 
tion a  C  Is  changed,  we  would  have  only  a 
few  of  the  large  national  advertisers  In  the 
canning  business  and  only  a  few  of  the  large 
natlofial  chains  In  the  distributing  business. 

Another  processor  stated: 

The  only  change  we  would  like  to  see  In 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  Is  to  strengthen 
It.  not  In  any  way  to  weaken  or  abandon  It. 
We  believe  that  It  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  toward  the  orderly  marketing  of  food 
products  In  this  country,  and  have  supported 
It  from  its  Inception. 

The  charge  of  high  spread  between  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  food  products  la 
not  due  to  this  or  any  other  law.  except  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  most  of 
the  Increased  cost  Is  due  to  the  high  coat 
of  labor  for  handling  the  food,  the  packag- 
ing, and  all  the  various  expenses  that  arise 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
In  fact,  we  believe  that  the  handlers  of  food 
between  the  producer  and  the  consxuner  are 
In  many  eases,  the  poorest  paid  of  any  simi- 
lar Industry.  We  ourselves  are  well  known  as 
working  on  a  very  small  margin,  which  very 
aeldom  enables  us  to  pay  dividends  to  our 
•tockholders. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  hope  that  every  effort  of  your  com- 
mittee will  be  toward  strengthening  tlUs 
Tery  beneficial  act  and  certainly  not  counte- 
nance any  efforts  by  Interested  parties  to 
weaken  the  act. 

One  of  the  largest  packers  of  an  Im- 
portant food  product  stated: 

We  are  In  very  hearty  agreement  as  to  the 
nereeslty  of  retaining  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

We  believe  that  If  this  act  U  properly  en- 
forced, and  all  covered  by  same  cooperate 
fully,  that  It  will  work  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  entire  country. 

A  canner  of  vegetable  products  wrote: 

We  are  against  any  brokerage  allowancee 
to  buyers  contained  in  section  2  (C)  of  the 
Itoblneon-Patman  Act  and  under  no  dr- 
eumetancee  would  we  care  to  eae  any  weaken- 
ing of  that  act. 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  many  vlola- 
tlona  ot  the  Roblnson-Patman  law  but  we 
baUere  that  Is  up  to  our  Judiciary  Depart- 
ment to  see  that  theee  vlolaUona  are  dealt 
with  strongly. 

Another  regetable  eanninf  company 
•Uted: 

As  you  probably  realise,  there  haa  been 
a  revolution  In  distribution  of  foods.    Many 


c<  tba  imaller  opcratora  would  not  have 
been  able  to  continue  or  to  grow  to  their 
preeent  slae  had  it  not  been  for  your  act. 
I  waa  in  Washington  a  year  ago  at  which 
time  your  act  waa  discussed  with  the  "tc^ 
brass"  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  there  wasn't  a  single  voice  raised  against 
the  law.  Xven  the  big  canners  are  in  favor 
of  it. 

And  axx>ther  canner  wrote: 

We  are  sympathetic  with  your  vlewa  re- 
garding the  whole  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
Issue.  Certainly  we  as  a  small  canner  do 
not  wish  to  see  It  weakened. 

One  proceascn:  wrote: 

X  believe  I  can  say  with  complete  stneerlty 
that  ae  far  as  this  company  la  concerned,  we 
have  had  no  reeaon  to  believe  that  the  Rob- 
Inaon-Patman  Act  has  been  anything  other 
than  helpful  over  the  period  of  years  in 
which  It  has  been  In  operation.  There  Is  no 
nukjor  area  of  activity  covered  by  the  act 
which  has  restricted  our  operations  or.  to 
my  knowledge,  placed  us  In  an  unfavorable 
competitive  position. 

It  is  also  my  own  personal  opinion  that 
section  a  (c)  of  the  act  Is  serving  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  was  Intended,  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  modifications  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  It  Is  also  very  difflcult 
for  me  to  understand  how  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  law  could  contribute  to  a  spread 
between  farm  prlcee  and  thoae  being  paid  by 
the  consumer,  as  It  would  seem  that  the 
effect  would  be  just  the  reverse  In  that  there 
is  no  possibility  for  hidden  brokerage  and 
dlscounte  which  must  ultimately  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  consuming  public. 

Another  processor  replied: 

We  are  certainly  In  favor  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  law.  aa  in  our  opinion  it  works  to 
the  best  Interest  of  our  economy. 

Any  weakening  of  the  provisions  of  this 
law  would  open  up  the  door  for  the  abuses 
prevalent  In  the  trade  prior  to  Its  enactment. 
With  the  trend  toward  bigger  chains  and 
greater  concentrations  of  buying  power  a 
strong  law  is  the  only  means  to  protect  the 
small  manufacturer  and  our  buslnees  econ- 
omy. 

One  processor  replied : 

It  Is  truly  a  pleasure  to  answer  your  let- 
ter of  December  14,  and  I  would  like  to  be- 
gin by  saying  that  It  la  certainly  a  ahame 
that  valuable  time  and  money  haa  to  be 
spent  defending  tills  rather  rldlculo«M  at- 
tack on  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

A  large  food  processor  wrote: 

Our  company  has  always  favored  the  ob- 
Jectlvee  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  law  and 
we  have  not  been  following  the  develop- 
menu  with  refvd  to  this  National  Commit- 
tee and  the  contents  of  Its  report. 

A  canner  of  fruit  products  wrote: 
Tou  must  remember  that  we  have  several 
very  large  retail  dUtrlbutors  who.  If  allowed, 
could  jxist  about  write  their  own  ticket 
through  their  buying  power  and  we  feel  that 
this  would  have  a  tendency  to  hurt  farm 
prteea  rather  than  to  help  them,  as  the 
market  prices  .hat  we  receive  are  automat- 
ically passed  back  to  the  farmer  in  our  in- 
dustry. 

In  any  event,  we  are  very  much  against  the 
weakening  of  thla  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
and  we  believe  a  cloeer  analysis  would  be  In 
order  to  determine  Just  what  Is  causing  this 
so-c.  lied  spread. 

Another  fruit  and  vegetable  canner 
stated: 

Legitimate  brokers  la  the  only  thing 
which  is  permitting  small  canners  to  stay  in. 

The  elimination  of  secret  rebatee  and  dum- 
my brokerage  baa  been  a  large  Item  In  let- 


ting small  bualneas  surrive  for  the  past  20 
years. 

One  of  the  largest  eanners  of  food 
products  stated : 

It  haa  always  been  eur  feeling  that  the 
Robinaon-Patman  law  waa  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  It  helped  to  clarify  an 
intolerable  position  in  which  the  canners 
were  placed  during  the  thirties.  We  would 
Iiate  to  see  the  effectiveneae  of  this  law 
I  educed  in  any  way,  and  If  tt  could  be 
strengthened  we  are  most  heartily  in  favor 
of  It. 

We  regret  the  faet  there  le  not  sulB- 
dent  enfMeenient  of  thlf  law  beeauae  with 
a  constant  threat  over  the  beads  of  many 
of  the  suppliers,  aa  well  aa  distributors,  we 
feel  that  moet  of  these  discriminations 
could  be  eliminated. 

A  large  association  of  canners  replied: 
We  are  unalterably  oK>aaed  to  any  weak- 
ening ot  the  Roblnaon-PatoMU)  Act.  We 
disagree  most  strenuously  with  the  lawyere' 
statement  "that  consumers  are  paying  many 
mllilona  of  dollara  because  of  unnecessary 
brokerage  paymenta,"  for  at  least  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  brokers  in  our 
opinion  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  suc- 
cessful operations  of  many  manufacturers, 
and  render  a  service  for  them  at  an  un- 
luually  low  coat.  In  the  second  place,  we 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  a  two-price  systen^ 

One  processor  wrote: 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  act  has  not 
caused  a  widening  of  the  apread  between 
prices  paid  by  this  company  for  raw  agri- 
cultural products  and  the  price  paid  by  con- 
sumers (or  these  prrducts  after  prooeesing 
and  manufacturing  by  us. 

Another  canner  stated: 

We  are  very  much  opposed  to  any  change 
In  the  act  which  would  weaken  the  act  with 
respect  to  discriminatory  pricee,  secret  re- 
batee or  payment  of  brokerage  to  buyera. 
We  believe  the  canned  fooda  market  to  be 
very  competitive  at  the  present  time  and  we 
also  believe  that  special  prices  to  large  dis- 
tributors would  have  the  eventual  effect  of 
destroying  the  compeUUon  of  Uie  smaller 
distributors. 

And  another  canner  cooperative 
replied: 

Being  a  farmer's  cooperative  and  han- 
dling a  crop  from  the  farmer  to  the  retailer 
we  can  demonattau  very  clearly  that  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  heipe  the  farmer 
financUUy.  It  stops  some  of  the  secret 
rebatee.  discriminatory  pricee,  dununy 
brokerage  payments  made  by  aome  of  our 
oompcUtors  and  permits  us  to  obtain  fair 
pricee  for  our  producU.  Thla  In  turn,  per- 
mlta  ua  to  pay  our  m<nnbers  more  nuMtey 
for  their  crops.  However,  we  woxUd  like  to 
eee  more  enforcement  ot  the  act. 

•  •  •  • 

Again  we  would  like  to  report  that  we 
think  the  Roblnson-Patman  law  is  a  boon  to 
the  farmers  and  canners  alike  and  Is  working 
for  the  best  Interest  of  the  entire  economy  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

At  this  time  we  wish  to  thank  you  for 
sponsoring  this  bill  and  for  your  great  efforts 
In  defending  It.  May  the  Roblnson-Patman 
law  be  more  strlcUy  enforced  and  not 
weakened. 

A  processor  of  fruit  products  replied: 
We  are  manufacturers  of  Jellies  and  pre- 
•erves.  as  well  as  fruit  Juices  made  from  the 
frulU  grown  in  thU  area.  All  of  our  sales 
of  the  Jellies  and  preserves  are  made  through 
food  brokers,  moat  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  NaUonal  Ftood  Brokers  Association. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do 
without  them.  If  we  were  to  put  our  own 
representatives    in    the    various    areas,    the 
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be  pcQiabttLva  and  tharafoca  the 
ewMlrt  ftnd  a  rnsidi.  gieaier  aost 
of  tha  Aalahad  pcodoct  than  eaiata  taday. 

On  tha  otliw  hand,  tf  It  weaa  not  fee  the 
Rotatnaon-Paaaaan  Act  c«r  anmpetltora  woukl 
be  samng  tlm  very  laria  seoouata  on  a 
brokerage  rebate  basis  and  thl^  of  aooree. 
would  create  unfair  oaanpaiitUm.  between 
the  large  groupe  and  the  small  groupa.  That, 
too,  would  nuike  a  condition  that  would 
force  many  at  tlm  ■■altar  rttatlaca  out  of 
bv 


A  small  eatmer  wrote: 

We  believe  vary  atcongly  that  this  law 
should  ftontlmie  in  force  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  in  any  reasonable  way  in  the 
support  of  that  opinioa.  We  have  not  seen 
any  evidence  of  this  act  oontrihuting  to  the 
spread  between  prices  paid  by  ttta  conanmer 
and  received  by  the  farmer. 

A  small  food  proteaaors*  cooperatire 

wrote: 

Acting  by  authority  (tf  our  board  oC  direc- 
tors who.  incirten  tally,  are  all  farmem.  we 
are  writii^  tkla  letter  to  defend  the  brokerage 
method  of  food  distribution  as  being  vital  to 
our  operation  aa  email  f>iod 


tba  end  ot  and 

the 

brokes^a  eoneema;  thra.  If  tbe 
mediiun-sized  canner  la  to  stay  in 
he  will  have  to  set  up,  either  alone  or  in 
connection  witb  otbera,  mlaa  oaganlamions 
ar  hire  traeeilBg  salaa  rsprmentatlem.  to 
thair  psoducta  to  the  wholasalam  or 
Thla  la  an  espeaaive  method 
at  dlatrlbutkm.  much  more  e^qMnalva  ttoan 
the  preaant  method  of  selling  throogh  food 
brakera.  The  ultimate  and  result  would  be 
that  the  lasga  nationally  advettiaad  products 
(with  not  lafreqMantly  inferior  producta  to 
thoaa  ot  many  ot  the  nonadverUfla»>  would 
gradually  eUminate  from  food  production 
the  aaHBp  and  madtom-alaad.  canner, 
and  procefisor. 


A  small  canner  stated: 

We  am  cannara  ot  ti-uits  and  vegetables 
operating  two  small  factoriaa  •  •  •  and 
would  be  claaaiflad  aa  iiperaton  of  a  small 
business.  The  food  Industry  Is  very  highly 
corapeUtlve.  and  becauiie  of  this,  tt  takes  a 
lot  of  selling  to  move  cur  production.  Our 
production  la  sold  moatly  In  the  large  cities 
in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  our  size.  It  would  be  Im- 
pocslble  for  us  to  maintain  our  own  salesmen 
In  the  aumerous  cities  In  which  we  distribute 
our  producta.  Therefore,  our  only  remain- 
ing outlet  for  servicing  o\u  customers  la 
through  estabtlahed  fixtd  brokers  in  the 
various  dtlea. 

Another  canner  wrote: 

Plrst  of  an.  we  are  strongly  In  favor  of  the 
Roblnaon-Patman  law.  and  definitely  would 
not  be  in  favor  of  any  rug^estions  for  weak- 
ening ft.  We  think  thjit  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man law  has  been  very  effective  In  straighten- 
ing out  most  of  the  malpractice  that  existed 
In  our  particular  Indu«ti7,  and  the  law  haa 
done  a  world  of  good. 

A  processor  stated: 

The  writer  waa  qulle  active  hi  btttteess 
when  the  Robtneon-Patman  Act  waa  enacted 
and  wae  a  etrong  advocate  of  It  at  that  ttane 
and  hM  been  ever  atnee.  It  U  tough  enough 
for  oa  amaU  packers  to  eslat  these  days,  and 
nwbe  a  reasonable  proAt — and  If  the  Robln- 
Eon-Patman  Act  were  aulllfled  and  we  had 
to  go  back  to  the  old  deal  of  giving  so-called 
brokerage  to  buyers  as  'i  rebate — we  might  as 
well  quit,  we  were  getting  pretty  cloee  to 
tliat  In  KM.  wfean  the  BDblneon-Patman 
law  waa  enacted. 

I  appreciate  the  met  that  you  are  stUI  on 
the  Job  defending  that  law  and  we  also 
appreciate  your  other  uctlTUlea  on  behalf  of 
email  busii 


n  tm  tkm  keRef.  well-Aranded.   M 

canners,  that  the  weakening  at  the  I 


Another  food-eanniac  fwmpaay  stated: 

Our  euupany,  whleb  la  ta  Kb  88d  year  of 
bvatneaa  wttt  dwaWng  dkeet  with  the  farm- 
era,  and  operating  imder  the  regulation  of 
the  natoteaott'^hrtman  Act  steee  tt  becenw  a 
lasr,  and  feel  that  l«e  baele  prtael^  Is  eonnd 
and  hoe  been  a  real  praaeetlon  to  all  fair- 
mtwdwd  opesatoTB  and,  ta  tbe  wkeie,  a  real 
beueflt  to  private  enterprlae,  tbe  pveducer. 


And  another  processor  wrote: 
We  believe  that  even  wtth  the  Boblnaon- 
Patman  Act  tha  chain  buyer  la  being  brltaed 
by  gUta.  vacattona.  and  entertainment  and 
that  without  enforcement  of  thla  act  the 
tendency  of  tha  food  baslnem  to  monopolize 
will  be  greatly  aooelera'^ed. 


We  beMeve  that  any  change  which  would 
weaken  this  law  would  be  contrary  to  the 
best  interesU  of  the  majoctty  at  tha  people 
both  manufacturers  and  oonstuners. 


Another  ftuit  and  Tegctalde  eanoer 
stated: 

Aa  tar  aa  \bm  RoWaaon-Patamn  Aet,  tt  la 
our  feeling  that  it  haa  been  a  good  thing  Sor 
the  aaaaU  Independent  paeken  and  I  da  not 
believe  that  tha  National  C>annera  Aaaoda- 
tlon.  of  which  we  are  a  member,  are  adverse 
to  thla  act. 

Another  packer  wrote: 

We  wlah  to  go  on  record  aa  being  strongly 
In  favor  of  the  Rntaineon -Patman  bUl  m- 
P— i.vi«l^  mtact,  and  rather  than  being 
weakened,  have  it  strengthened. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Any  attack  to  weaken  the  Bobtoson- 
Patman  Act  sho\ild  be  resisted  to  the  utmost. 
We  have  gone  on  record  with  letters  to  our 
Oongreeemen  aa  being  against  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  weaken  the  RoMason- 
ftktman  Act. 

•  •eee 

Our  th'Ttytng  has  not  changed  since  the 
1935-36  period.  We  are  still  against  dis- 
criminatory prices,  secret  rebates,  and  dum- 
avy  taroherage  paymenta  which  were  rife  at 
that  time,  and  which  would  be  prevalent 
again  were  the  Roblnson-Patman  bill  to  be 
weakened  In  any  respect. 

A  caBBer  replied: 

We  bcHeve  this  law  to  be  the  salvation  of 
the  small  business  concerns  throughout  the 
Utilted  States  of  America.  It  is  our  beOef 
that  this  law  has  kept  small  businesses  In 
competition  with  the  concerns  that  could 
monopolise  the  industry. 

Another  packer  wrote: 

The  Robtnaon-P&tman  law  in  principle 
and  practice  creates  and  maintains  trade  and 
industry  relationship  baaed  on  truth,  fidr- 
ness,  and  Justice  to  all  segments.  la  our 
opinion  It  Is  the  greatest  and  most  needed 
piece  of  legislation  ever  enacted  in  its  field, 
and  we  speak  from  experience  both  before 
and  after  its  enactment.  TTade  done  witMn 
the  meaningful  purpose  of  tMs  law  cannot 
help  but  work  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
entire  economy.  We  endorse  the  Robtneon- 
Patman  law  fully. 

Another  larse  packer  wrote: 
Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  of 
expreesing  our  viewpoint  and  tt  ts  our  hope 
that  you  wUI  stmn^y  cppoee  any  asove  to 
weaken,  any  section  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
law. 

Anottier  processor  stated: 

TlM  Boblnaon-Patman  Act  brought  osder 
out  of  chaoa  to  the  gsocery  trade.  It  fonoed 
manufactuxcta  to  tmat  Ilka  iM^em  aUk*  In 
a  ir^'^^^^g  area,  net  an^  as  to  prlae  but 


May  I  doea  my  poaitlon  In  atatiag  (in  part 
repetition)  that  the  RoMnann-Pataaan  Act 
haa  been,  and  la,  a  sound  piece  of  leglala- 
Uosi.  tV"''d  not  be  weakened,  and  if  clarl- 
flcatlon  is  re^iirad.  that  in  so  doing, 
strength  should  be  twaic,  that  position  re- 
flects a  prepcmderant  acgment  of  National 
canners  Association  membei  sh^. 

Another  eanner  replied: 

Wb  acknowledge  receipt  of  yemr  letter  of 
December  10  and  wish  to  state  that  if  the 
Bnbfneon-Phtman  bill  was  caiiled  out  aa  to 
Its  meaning  it  would  be  a  wonderful  asset 
to  bualnea. 


1-     protection. 


A  large  proeesser  stated: 

Evidently  the  contention  has  been  made 
that  unnecessuy  brokerage  paymetrts  con- 
tribute to  the  widening  of  the  price  spread 
between  produoer.  manufacttirer.  and  con- 
sumer. This,  in  our  opinion,  is  entirely  In- 
correct and  in  fhet  It  le  our  opinion  that 
when  a  group  of  food  br<Aers  comprlsw  the 
sales  organization  of  a  manufacturer — the 
really  opposite  could  easily  ocur — ^the  price 
spread  referred  to  above  sould  be  tedaced 
in  moet  caaaa  aelBa^  throngh 
achlevee  a  lower  aelllng  esprnm  tor 
the  manufacturer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  a  personal  experience  as  a  board 
member  of  a  moderately  sized  food  company 
which  bad  its  own  selling  organization  when 
I  came  oa  the  board — and  which  shortly 
thereafter  shifted  to  food  brokers  in  all  the 
markets  where  It  had  been  operating — I  can 
reeaa  that  the  aelling  mpnimr  waa  cut  In 
half.  The  cooHiany  avaracse  approadmately 
a  percent  agatnat  ita  aalea  aa  paymenta  to 
food-brokerage  organlaatioaa  thaoughant 
the  country  for  htuidttng  ita  bwslnwas.  fte- 
viouely.  the  company  waa  actnaUy  operating 
la  the  red  for  soiae  oonaiderable  time. 

The  nnall  manufacturer  or  modarafealy 
sized  manufacturer  or  processor  in  tto  food 
field  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  his  own 
aelling  organization  and  aanst  depend  apon 
food  brokers  throughout  America  to  aeB  his 
pack  and  obvloualy  the  general  wrtfare  of 
food  brokers  la  very  important  to  him.  In 
fact,  several  of  the  larger  food  manutaetur- 
ers  have  In  the  past  several  years  turned 
their  fleld-eataa  acttvlttaa  over  ta  food 
brokers — aa  is  geaeuUy  kaoam  and  has  been 
pubUdaad. 

A  eaaner  of  meat  products  stated: 
There  can  be  no  possible  question  in  our 
minds  or  in  the  minds  of  any  Individuals 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  food  in- 
dustry, the  farmer,  and  the  consuming  Amer- 
ican puhUc,  that  the  Robinaon-Patman  Act 
continues  to  be  of  vital  Importance  to  our 
Nation  and  to  all  of  us  engaged  in  tha  tood 
Industry. 

Our  particular  busmem  la  catnlogsd  as 
small  and  in  the  catapary  ot  a  ■atUl  husl- 
nem  opwator,  we  deflnttely  reeogntae  that 
the  BoUaaon-Patmaa  Aet  permlta  aa  to  ma- 
sonably  compete  with  big  business  In  our 
fleM  en  a  reasonable  sdee-coet  basia,  and. 
In  reverse,  any  inclination  by  otir  Mg-bosl- 
Itm  to  awsiiaJw  loada  m  Mrs. 

;  tt  is  fWtthaeMtai  e»ueuuie* 
'    neney  on 
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of  th*  fact  that  w«  do  not  hsv*  to  Ineorpo- 
ntm  in  our  doMly  controlled  cost  ttructur* 
•n  czcwalTe  figur*  lor  sales  cost,  rurtber. 
•■  m  anuUl-bUBinees  operator,  we  ere  not  big 
enough  to  maintain  a  coetly  nationwide 
ealee  staff  on  an  Inflexible  aalary  basis.  In 
order  to  effectively  serTlce  the  trade  In  aU 
major  marketing  areas.  It  Is  only  by  means 
ot  brokerage  arrangements  with  tbe  food 
brokers  of  the  Nation  that  we  are  able  to 
have  proper  repreeentatlon  In  each  market 
and  by  such  arrangement  we  do  avoid  thoee 
permanent  Inflexible  salesmen's  salaries,  with 
the  net  result  that  we  are  able  to  compete 
with  big  buslnees  and  make  available  o\ir 
oomplete  selection  of  foods  to  Mrs.  Con- 
sunMr  on  a  nationwide  basis  at  a  competitive 
figure. 

Quite  frankly,  if  It  were  not  for  the  econ- 
omies of  sales  costs  effected  through  broker- 
age arrangements,  we  would  be  forced  out  of 
most  of  the  markets  In  which  we  now  uans- 
act  business.  Were  that  to  occur,  our  blg- 
buslness  competitors  with  their  huge  sales 
organisations,  staffed  by  hundreds  of  salee- 
men.  would  be  more  or  lees  In  control  of 
every  market  and.  not  being  confronted  with 
a  competitive  situation,  would  be  able  to 
eetablish  selling  prices  of  their  own  chooe- 
ing.  which  would  definitely  not  be  to  tha 
bsst  interest  oX  Un.  Consumer. 

Another  canner  stated: 

Ws  have  always  been  In  favor  of  It  and 
•till  feel  the  same  way. 

A  large  food  processor  stated: 
Our  company  Is  strangly  opposed  to  any 
■tove  which   would  weaken   or   destroy   the 
•ffectlvenees  of  the  Roblnaon-Patman  Act. 

A  producer  of  one  of  America's  well- 
known  products  stated: 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  Robtnson-Patman 
Act  has  not  contributed  to  the  spread  be- 
tween the  prices  consumers  pay  and  farm- 
ers receive. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  our  Impreeslon  that  the  qtiestlon  of 
revising  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  as  It  con- 
cerns the  payment  of  brokerage  has  been 
reviewed  from  time  to  time,  and  I  IwUeve 
It  le  eorrect  to  eay  that  the  attitude  of  the 
grocety  manufacturers  Is  practically  unanl- 
moiis  that  the  provisions  which  control 
brokerage  In  the  preeent  act  should  be  re- 
tained. 

A  food  canner  stated: 

We  thoroughly  believe  In  the  soundness  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  law  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  It  could  have  more  meaning  and 
greater  reepect  if  It  were  better  enforced. 

Another  large  processor  stated: 
Thar*  ar«  probably  a  few  large  food  dis- 
tributors who  would  like  to  have  the  act  re- 
pealed .  .  .  but  we  believe  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  grocery  distributors  are  in  favor  of  the 
protection  afforded  them  by  the  Roblnson- 
FatnMn  Act  and  most  definitely  would  not 
want  It  repealed  or  weakened. 

A  medium-size  packer  stated: 
We  are  thankful  for  the  protection  afford- 
ed us  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

We  do  not  feel  that  this  act  Is  responsible 
for  any  abnormal.  If  any,  spread  in  price  be- 
tween what  the  farmer  recelvee  from  us  for 
our  raw  material  and  what  the  ultimate 
nonsumer  pays  for  our  finished  product. 

Another  canner  of  food  products 
wrote: 

X  neecr  eonld  underetand  why  the  at- 
tempt wee  made  to  weaken  the  preeent  Rob- 
Inaoa-Patman  Act.  because  we  lukve  always 
been  benefltMl  slnee  its  inoeption.  I  am. 
therefore,  preetunlng  that  there  is  more  on 
the  pari  of  tbe  otojeoton  thaa  meele  tte  ere. 


By  that  I  mean,  there  must  be  certain  inter- 
ests betiind  this  movement,  with  only  one 
thought  in  their  minds,  and  that  is  to 
feather  their  owa  nests. 

Another  canner  wrote: 

We  favor  strengthening,  rather  than  weak- 
ening, the  act,  'o  avoid  what  mt^ht  other- 
wise develop  Into  practlcee  even  more  dis- 
criminatory than  existed  prior  to  the  act. 
through  undercover  and  unpunished  vio- 
lations favoring  the  violators  at  the  expense 
of  the  ethical  operator  obeervlng  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  act.  yet  subjected  to  the 
contagion  of  violation  in  self-protection. 

Another  large  processor  wrote: 

We  feet  that  section  7  (c)  Is  fair  and  Just, 
and  no  attempt  .^ould  be  made  to  weaken  or 
destroy   the  effectiveness  of   that   provision. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  any  weak- 
ening of  this  provision  would  not  result 
In  lower  prlcee  ur  a  decreased  "spread"  t>*- 
tween  the  prices  farmers  receive  and  the 
prlcee  consumers  are  paying. 

Another  vegetable  canner  stated: 

We  are  very  fsvorable  and  think  the  Rob- 
lnson-Patman Act  was  a  good  law.  and  helped 
the  whole  Industry.  Aa  to  the  unnecessary 
brokerage  payment  which  we  have  not  come 
In  contact  with,  our  brokers  are  very  fair, 
and  are  necessary  for  the  business.  We  hsve 
no  secret  rebates,  and  every  one  Urge  and 
smaU  Is  treated  tlM  same. 

A  medium  size  packer  stated: 

In  my  opinion  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
is  a  splendid  piece  of  legislation,  protecting 
not  only  manudicturers  and  processors  but 
slso  those  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels 
as  well. 

I  certainly  do  not  believe  th»t  the  act  has 
contributed  to  the  "spread"  in  food  prices. 

A  large  organization  of  processors 
wrote: 

The  average  brokerage  payment  paid  by 
manufacturers,  and  ourselves.  Is  S'j  percent 
and  It  would  be  impoeslble  for  us  to  oper- 
ate aa  effectively  or  as  economically  by  any 
other  sales  method.  We  aleo  realise  that 
a  broker,  and  you  may  call  him  by  any 
other  appellation  you  see  fit,  such  as  sales 
representative,  attorney,  or  a^ent,  in  order 
to  survive  Is  obliged  to  participate  in  all 
of  the  sales  his  principal  consummates: 
otherwise  the  great  bulk  of  the  buslnees 
would  be  handled  by  the  manufacturer  on 
a  direct  basis  and  all  the  broker  would  l>e 
able  to  participate  In  would  be  a  multitude 
of  small  sales  which  would  ser'.cu-!y  hinder 
the   effectiveness   of   his   organization. 

What  we  are  fighting  for  In  the  food  In- 
dustry today  Is  parallel  to  what  was  ac- 
complished through  the  enactment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  eliminated 
all  rebatee,  special  privileges,  etc .  that  IumI 
favored  certain  shippers. 

A  small  canner  stated: 

We  as  a  small  canner  are  very  definitely 
opposed  to  any  changes  in  the  preeent  law 
to  weaken  or  destroy  its  purpoee. 

Another  processor  wrote: 

Having  been  on  both  sldee  of  the  fence 
in  the  food  business,  once  as  a  retail  grocery 
operator,  prior  to  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
and  now  as  a  manufacturer  of  *  •  *  eold 
at  retail  grocery  outlets  under  provisions 
of  the  act.  I  feel  I  am  qualified  to  comment 
on  tlM  effect  of  the  Robtnson-Patnuin  Act. 

With  my  family.  I  wss  assocUted  with 
the  retail  grocery  btislneee  on  quite  a  large 
seals  from  1934  t4)  1934.  In  the  last  several 
years  of  ttiat  period  there  was  urgent  need 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  Abeence  of  thm  provisions  was  harmfiil 
to  tbe  natural  progrese  ot  tbe  retaU  groeery 


Since  1949  we  have  manufactured  •  •  • 
and  distributed  them  nstlonsUy  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
Very  evident  la  the  dally  need  for  the  act 
today  and  greater  tbe  substantiation  for  tbe 
need  during  our  retail  grocery  operation 
prior  to  1934. 

The  need  for  the  Roblnaon-Patman  Aet 
today  is  urgent. 

Another  yegetable  canner  stated: 

As  to  the  representation  of  certain  attor- 
neys on  ths  Attorney  Oeneral's  National 
Committee  To  Study  Anti-Trust  Laws,  all  we 
can  say  Is  that  the  attorney  for  the  National 
Canners'  Association,  certainly  did  not  rep- 
reeent  us.  did  not  express  our  views,  and 
we  don't  believe  he  expressed  the  views  of  a 
majority  of  the  smaller  canners  of  this 
area.  We  would  suggest  your  committee 
hear  a  repreeentattve  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Pood  DUtrlbutlon.  430  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  Tork.  Prankly.  It  Is  this 
writer's  opinion  that  lawyers  attacking  the 
present  law,  see  some  Juicy  feee  In  prospect 
if  they  can  secure  an  amendment  eliminat- 
ing the  act.  or  force  lU  outright  repeal. 

A  small  processor  stated : 

As  you  csn  gueae  from  our  letterhead,  w* 
are  very  smsU  business — and  before  the 
Robtnson-Patman  law  were  definitely  hav- 
ing the  b!g  buyers  swinging  the  big  stick 
over  our  heads  either  as  to  price  or  as  to 
brokerage. 

That  taw  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  play 
fair  with  alt  distributors  and,  I  am  glad  to 
say.  to  be  able  to  get  some  sound  sleep  st 
nlghu  for  all  the  years  the  law  has  been  on 
the  books. 

Don't  let  anyone  weaken  It,  please. 

A  small  food  packer  wrote: 

It  Is  a  weU -known  fact  that  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  has  saved  thousands  of  small 
lood  packers  from  tbelr  destruction. 

Another  processor  replied: 

We  wUh  to  advise  that  we  are  strongly  op- 
poeed  to  any  move  that  would  in  any  way. 
weaken  or  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  law. 

One  canner  stated : 

At  a  meeting  of  ttte  ofllcers  of  our  company 
recently  held,  we  discussed  the  matter 
brought  out  In  your  letter  of  December  12 
regarding  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  act  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  spread  between  prices 
the  farmers  receive  and  what  the  consumer 
pays  and  think  that  anything  done  to  take 
the  act  off  tbe  books  or  curb  lu  power  in 
any  way  would  be  very  undesirable. 

And  another  canner  stated : 

We  take  the  poeltion  that  control  over 
theee  pracUcee  be  exercised  for  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  small  Independent  canner  and 
we  will  go  on  record  as  favoring  such  nro- 
cedure.  *^ 

Another  processor  wrote: 

It  u  my  personal  opinion  that  the  Robln« 
son-Patman  law  has  been  the  biggest  boon 
and  protective  force  for  the  smaller  or  Inde- 
pendent food  manufacturer  and  Just  as 
much  for  the  smaller  or  Independent  whole- 
sale end  chalnetore  operations. 

It  U  the  one  basic  force  that  ereatee  a 
fair  deal  all  around.  Without  this  Uw,  I 
dont  think  that  our  own  Inisincas  could 
have  existed  through  thU  dog-eat-dog  oom- 
pcUtlon  in  the  food  industry. 

A  nnall  eaimer  wrote: 

Just  a  short  note  to  let  you  know  how  one 
little  canner  feels  about  any  attempts  to 
weaken  any  at  the  sections  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act. 
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It  has  been  the  Ufeeaver  of  the  small 
canner.  I  sold  canned  food  prior  to  the  act 
and  I  am  still  seUing  canned  foods;  and 
marketing  under  the  act  is  much  more  or- 
derly and  btislneesllke  than  It  ever  was  be- 
fore. It  has  made  eompetnion  cleaner  and 
fairer  and  gives  a  measure  of  protection  to 
the  little  fellow,  not  only  from  his  big  and 
powerful  competitor,  but  tlso  protects  him 
from  the  big  and  unscrupulous  corporate 
buyer. 

One  packer  stated: 

Just  bow  anyone  could  determine  that 
the  Roblnecm-PatraaB  law  resulted  in  ua- 
neceasary  brokerage  payments,  we  fail  to 
sec.  On  the  other  band,  if  brokerage  pay- 
ments were  permitted  to  voluntary  and  other 
groups  or  the  chains,  that  would  naturally 
add  to  the  manufacturer  e  cost  which  would 
be  reflected  in  tbelr  selling  price  and,  ulti- 
mately higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

In  our  opinion,  scrlout  damage  would  re- 
sult to  the  eoooomy  if  section  2  C  d  the 
Roblnson-Patman  law  and  other  administra- 
tive Interpretations  were  in  any  way  weak- 
ened and  that  chaos  In  the  grocery  business 
with  eventual  higher  prlc-es  to  the  oonaumer 
and  a  harmful  monopolistic  condition  would 
result. 

A  canner  replied:     | 

Of  first  Importance  !s  to  report  that. 
though  we  were  one  of  the  oldest  continuous 
members  of  the  National  Canners  Associa- 
tion In  gotxl  standing  (over  40  years),  we  a 
year  ago  withdrew  our  membership  solely 
in  protest  to  the  position  tsken  by  its  coun- 
sel. Ur.  Austern.  on  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act.  We  believe  if  It  had  t>een  put  tc  a  vote 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  members  wotild 
have  differed  with  Mr.  Austern's  position. 

When  a  farmer  sells  fresh  produce  in  the 
Rew  Tork  City  market  we  believe  be  pays  a 
12-percent  commission.  When  he  sells  to  a 
canner  he  pays  no  commlEston.  Did  any 
member  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  Commit- 
tee suggest  this  high  fre?h-market  commis- 
sion be  discontinued  and  that  each  farmer 
put  his  salesmen  on  the  road  as  a  substitute? 
The  question  answers  Itself — there  are  thou- 
sands of  farmers  selling  into  New  Tork  City, 
each  farmer  having  no  more  than  3  or  4 
items,  and  It  would  be  the  peak  of  folly  to 
duplicate  services  now  rendered  by  tbe  real- 
dent  commission  houses.  The  eost,  rather 
than  being  12  percent,  might  well  ellnxb  to 
60  percent. 

Like  the  farmer,  the  average  canner  han- 
dles only  a  few  Items,  all  of  a  seasonal  na- 
ttire.  To  be  severed  from  brokers  and  to  put 
his  own  salesmen  on  tbe  road  would  In  like 
manner  duplicate  services  and  run  selling 
cost  upward  many-fold.  Only  a  Mad  Hat- 
ter's tea  party  oould  conceive  of  such  a  bed- 
lam In  commerce. 

Another  canning  company  stated: 
I  can  only  say,  speaking  for  our  com- 
pany, that  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any 
weakening  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
which  would  In  any  way  allow  dtecrlmlnatory 
prices  or  diunmy  tarokermgc  payments  to  buy- 
ers or  buying  groupe. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  my  firm  twllef  that  you  have  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  canning  In- 
dusuy  with  you  In  your  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  practices. 

A  small  proeezBor  wrote: 

We.  as  mantifacturers,  are  wholeheartedly 
behind  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  and  op- 
pose any  changee  in  the  act  wtiich  would 
weaken  it  m  any  way  wbatsoerer. 

Another  caimhig  company  rcplled: 

With  refsrenee  to  the  Roblnson-Patman 

law.  X  beUere  If  this  law  bad  not  been  m 

force   the   past  9e   years,   tbe   snail-   aad 

medlum-slaed-food    prooessar    woold    bave 


ceased  to  exist.  I  entered  the  canning  busi- 
ness in  the  productlao  end  back  m  lass.  and 
however  weU  do  X  remember  stories  shout 
deals  where  one  smaU  canner  was  j^yed 
against  another  small  canner  by  the  large 
buying  etgaalzationa.  At  that  time  not  only 
were  many  small  canners  forced  out  of  busi- 
nsss,  but  independent  retailers  by  the  score 
were  falling  by  the  wayside.  After  the  pas- 
sags  o(  the  Robinson-Pataoan  Act,  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  the  independent  re- 
taller  and  tbe  canning  Industry  has  made 
great  strldss  in  development. 

A  food  processor  stated: 

Our  firm  strongly  believes  in  the  Robln- 
son-Patman law.  being  a  small  manufac- 
turer. Ws  feel  this  law  not  only  protects 
our  customers  but  it  protects  us.  If  there 
were  no  laws  governing  business  transac- 
tions, our  larger  competitors  could  conae 
to  our  customers  and  offer  them  special  dis- 
criminative prices  which  we  could  not  meet; 
but  they,  because  of  their  large  sisc,  could 
absorb  in  certain  markets.  However,  under 
the  Roblnaon-Patman  law.  everyone  is 
treated  squally  and  a  mantifacturer  cannot 
give  special  deals  to  one  account  that  he 
does  not  give  to  the  others. 

One  processor  of  fruit  products  re- 
plied: 

As  food  manufacturers  we  are  trying  to 
get  distribution  of  our  products  all  over  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  for  tu  to  contact  all  types  of  trade, 
a  good  deal  of  it  in  areas  where  no  great 
yearly  sales  volums  Is  possible.  I  am  sure 
I  don't  have  to  point  out  to  you  how  costly 
it  would  be  If  we  had  to  maintain  our  own 
sales  organizations  In  all  of  these  areas.  In 
short,  we  need  brokers  and  we  arc  happy 
to  pay  brokerage  fees. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  above. 
We  are  opposed  to  any  legislation  wliich 
would  tend  to  weaken  the  eaectlveneas  of 
the  RcblnBon-Patman  Act. 

Another  food  packer  stated: 

It  la  our  general  belief  that  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  law  to  the  extent  that  it  has  pre- 
vented discriminatory  pricing  and  dummy 
brokerage  payments,  has  taeen  a  good  thing 
for  the  grocery  industry  and  for  the  country 
in  general. 

A  food  canner  replied: 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Roblnson-Patman  bills  are  the 
best  In  legislation  that  have  ever  been  passed 
for  the  protection  of  the  food  canning  in- 
dustry and  small  business.  Without  its  pro- 
tection and  Its  regulations  many  more  indi- 
vidual canners  would  have  passed  out  of 
existence.  Surely,  you  must  continue  to 
make  every  effort  to  prevent  its  weakening. 

A  canning  company  wrote: 

We  assvu-e  you  we  are  entirely  against  any 
legislation  that  would  weaken  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  law. 

A  smaH  packer  wrote: 

Any  atten^t  to  weaken  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man laws  w6uld  be  the  death  kneU  to  small 
business,  for  It  Is  the  last  area  in  the  business 
world  where  we  are  on  a  free  and  equal  basis 
with  our  large  competitors. 

•  •  •  •  * 

It  U  beyond  belief  that  anyone  can  even 
suggest  that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is 
even  partiaHy  responsible  for  the  spread  be- 
tween prices  farmers  receive  and  prices  the 
constimer  pays.  On  the  contrary,  your  law 
Is  a  nondlscrlmmatory  monopoly  prevenUve; 
and  fair  competition  as  you  know  Is  tbe  best 
way  to  produce  more  to  sen  for  ' 

Anotlier  padcer  stated: 
We  feel  very  strongly  tbat  the 
FBtmaa  Act  sbotUd  be  maintained  aad  sot 


weakened.    It  has  been  very  helpful  to  us  as 
a  small  •  •  •  manufacturer. 

▲  small  canner  wrote: 

I.  personally,  feel  and  I  am  sure  lA  small 
canners  do.  that  the  broker  Is  an  absohite 
nocessity,  unless  the  canning  buslne«  is  to 
deertop  mto  a  situation  soch  as  the  auto  m- 
dustry  has.  It  Is  not  possible  for  a  small  or 
msdlum-siaed  canner  to  have  his  own  sales 
ergsnisatinn  and  he  mnst  depend  on  his 
bndter,  wlio  not  only  sells  the  products  he 
manufactures,  but  many  many  others.  If  we 
do  away  with  this  system,  which  I  feel  the 
BoWnsop-Patman  Act  protects  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  would  then  have  a  situation 
whereby  the  canning  btulness  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  and  these  few  vrould  l>e 
flnanclally  able  to  cpiote  a  price  which  would 
eventually  cost  the  consumer  more  money,  as 
the  margin  of  profit  now  in  the  canning 
business  of  both  small  and  large  is  relatively 
small  as  compared  with  other  industries. 

One  processor  stated: 

We  are  not  members  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  because 
we  are  opposed  to  organized  groups,  but  we 
are  quite  certain  that  the  great  majority 
of  tbe  members  of  that  association  are  very 
aauch  opposed  to  any  weakening  of  tbe 
Boblnson-Patman  law. 

Another  packer  responded: 

Replying  to  yotir  letter  of  the  14th,  Insofar 
as  we  are  concerned,  do  not  see  how  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  can  do  anything  ex- 
cept lower  the  price  of  food. 

Another  organization  in  tbe  food-dis- 
trU>utton  industry  stated: 

If  it  were  not  for  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act,  these  large  buyers  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  could  demand  discounts  or 
hidden  rebates,  thus  depressing  returns  to 
growers,  without  any  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  prices  they  obtain  from  con- 
sumers. 

A  large  canner  wrote: 

When  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  was  passed 
we.  like  most  food  canners,  welcomed  it 
wholeheartedly  because  it  cured,  or  at  least 
provided  the  legal  machinery  to  cure,  many 
of  the  Ills  that  had  been  plaguing  the  food 
industry.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
act  is  good. 

We  do  feel  that  experience  under  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  act,  particularly  in  recent 
years,  shows  that  It  has  been  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  enforce  the  act  property.  It  has 
always  been  our  intent  to  operate  our  own 
business  upon  a  philosophy  founded  upon 
fair  play  and  honest  dealings.  We  intend 
to  support  any  legislation  based  upon  these 
same  principles  which  would  Omit  or  elimi- 
nate unfair  trade  practices  such  as  discrimi- 
natory prices  and  secret  rebates. 

And  a  processor  wrote: 

We,  like  so  many  others,  at  first  felt  that 
the  act  would  work  to  our  disadvantage,  but 
slnee  living  with  it  find  that  we  have  t>ene- 
flted. 

If  the  act  is  weakened,  as  suggested  by 
the  opponents,  it  Is  conceivable  that  many 
of  the  smaller  packers,  like  ourselves,  could 
easily  be  squeezed  out  of  business. 

Tou  have  our  support  and  best  wishes 
for  your  success  in  staving  off  the  attack. 

A  vegetable  cannery  wrote: 

We  trust  you  will  do  everything  in  your 

power  to  keep  tbe  Boblnson-Patman  Act  in 

force. 

A   fruit   and   vegetable   canner   re- 


I 


Otv  cmapeay  tmwan  retaining  tbe 
■asw-Patmaa  law  aad  dose  not  desire  it 
>  be  we^ened  by  amendments,  for  we  feel 


I. 
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would  develop  and 
it  relMtes,  dummy  broker- 
•te^   would 


that 

praettoM  ot 
•9*    pafOMato, 

COflUBOB* 

We  do  ttot  agree  wtth  tbe  lawyer  wlio 
^arpad  that  "Oonauman  are  paylnf  many 
illlHwia  ot  dollara  becauae  of  unneoeaeary 
btokania  paymenta,  which  oontrihute  to 
the  aiwead  between  the  fannar'a  returns 
and  the  conaumar'a  prtoe."  The  unall  can- 
Bar  murt  depend  upon  the  broker  to  rep- 
kt  him  aa  his  aalee  acent  becauae  the 
mid  be  prohibitive  for  the  Hnall  ean- 
■ar  to  — tntaln  hla  own  aalee  organisation 
te  Vbm  prlBclpal  markets.  We  favor  the  pro- 
hlhttloa  agallft  any  brokerage  ailowanaee 
to  h«fwa  eootalned  In  aectlon  2  (c)  of 
ttia  ■•MMOB-ratman  Act. 


We  believe  wholeheartedly  tn  the  Robln- 
ktaaaa  law.  In  our  epftnloB  there  is 
abiatutaly  no  truth  in  any  suggestion  that 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  la  contributing 
to  the  spread  between  prleee  farmers  recelvs 
and  ptioee  consumera  are  paying. 

Ttie  largest  organisation  of  food  proc- 
essors in  the  United  States  sent  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  an  of  its  members  on  De- 
cember 21. 1955.  in  which  it  stated: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Boblnson-Pat- 
man  Act  has  in  any  way  contributed  to  the 
"spread"  between  prices  farmers  receive  and 
prloee  consumers  pay.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  "spread"  studlee  we  have  been  making 
with  the  National  Orange  over  the  past  8 
yeare.  We  are  making  theee  studiee  in  order 
to  find  out  what  the  facts  are.  and  we  have 
widely  dlsaeminated  this  information.  We 
are  continuing  these  studlee  with  the 
Orange. 

A  manufactiirer-processor  stated: 

We  manufacture  nonfood  Items  which 
are  distributed  through  the  food  trade  as 
well  as  through  other  channels.  We  use 
the  servicee  of  food  brokers,  and  other  type 
manxifaeturers'  repreeentativea  becauae  sta- 
tistics will  show  that  on  aOywage.  the  coet 
of  eelllng  through  brokeiw  Is  Itoaa  than  one- 
third  of  the  salee  coet  tt  aaUlng  through 
salaried  saleemen. 

We  are  very  much  oppoeed  to  any  weaken- 
ing of  the  Boblneon-Patman  law  that  would 
permit  the  return  of  the  discriminatory 
prlcce.  eecret  rebatee.  and  dummy  brokerage 
paymenta  which  were  prevalent  prior  to  tbe 
eaaetment  d  the  Boblnaon-Fatman  law. 

Another  proetnaor  trrote: 

It  la  our  sincere  hope  that  you  will  be 
Mtiiasful  In  retaining  the  onginal  purpose 
of  «1M  HoMaeoB-Pataaa  Act. 

Ong  procMfor  of  food  product*  re- 


Abottt  M  pereent  et  om  eales  are  wtth 
tbe  laffsr  ebalae.  with  whom  before  tbe 
MoMaaoD-Patmaa  Aet  we  bad  agreenente, 
wbleb  ealled  for  estra  dleeeimu  perbape 
not  any  two  alike,  and  eometlmee  the  cbalne 
itld  not  0VO  tbe  advertlsenente  that  they 
agreed. 

All  tbla  was  overeome  when  the  Robln« 
son-Patmaa  Act  became  effective  and  con- 
ditions have  been  very  satisfactory  since 
then.  We  do  not  spprove  any  weakening 
of  the  Bobinxon-Patman  Act. 

Another  large  processor  stated: 
X  could  write  many  pagea  containing  tlM 
reasons  why  I  heartily  support  the  meastire 
but  X  know  that  wotUd  only  be  echoing  your 
own  thoughU.  Therefore,  if  there  le  any 
way  In  which  we  cannot  only  support  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Uw  but  aid  In  strength- 
ening it.  I  want  you  to  know  that  you  can 
count  on  us  completely. 


One  large  processor  wrote: 

Xn  regard  to  the  Robtnean-PatmaB  Act. 
X  would  like  to  make  two  obeervatlona.  In 
the  first  place.  It  haa  been  our  experience 
that  since  this  stittute  was  placed  on  the 
hooka  it  haa  produced  greater  efficiency  in 
operaUone  on  the  part  at  the  large  dutrlb- 
utors.  This,  of  course,  has  redounded  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  In  the  second 
place,  it  has  unquestionably  been  a  big  help 
to  the  smaller  buslneeeman.  Under  thia 
statute  he  haa  been  able  to  do  things  legally 
in  the  way  of  pricing  that  the  bigger  com- 
pany cannot  aa  a  practical  mattw  do. 

Another  caimer  wrote: 

When  I  was  a  young  saleeman  starting  out. 
I  well  remember  the  disheartening  effect  of 
realizing  that  the  only  way  to  sell  certain 
large  organisations  was  to  buy,  with  various 
percentagee,  the  head  group,  the  district 
group,  and  the  branch  group.  It  was  com- 
mon knowledge  thnt  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  law  payoffs  were 
necessary  all  up  and  down  the  line,  to  get 
a  product,  especially  a  new  one,  even  con- 
aidered. 

A  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  com- 
pany stated: 

Our  company  has  been  packing  and  proc- 
essing fruits  and  vegetables  for  50  years. 
Although  we  are  comparatively  a  small  cog 
in  the  wheel,  we  certainly  have  a  picture 
from  the  processor's  viewpoint.  0\u-  com- 
pany is  represented  throughout  the  United 
States  by  bonaflde  brokers  on  a  commission 
basis  whose  problems  are  our  problems  and 
as  far  as  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  la  con- 
cerned, I  feel  very  keenly  in  favor  of  it. 
Without  It.  I  am  siire  there  would  certainly 
be  dlfficxilties  such  as  you  are  already  un- 
covering. Without  proper  controls,  it  Is  my 
belief  that  Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Consmner 
would  certainly  have  more  to  worry  about. 

One  processor  wrote: 

One  only  needs  to  wander  through  a 
grocery  store  and  take  note  of  the  many 
items  and  the  number  of  competing  brands 
of  each  that  are  In  that  category,  most  all 
of  which  could  not  be  found  in  food  storee 
20  years  ago. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  therefore  completely  Inconceivable 
that  our  Congress,  whether  it  be  Democratic 
or  Republican  controlled,  should  wish  to 
bring  back  the  era  of  secret  rebatee.  dlscrtml- 
XMXatj  prices,  dummy  brokerage  paymenU 
and  all  the  various  and  sundry  abusee  and 
bankruptcies  such  conditions  breed,  and  you 
have  my  permiaelon  to  use  this  letter  if  it 
wUl  help  In  protecting  tbe  order  out  of  chaos 
brought  about  by  tbe  Eoblnson-Patmaa 
Act. 

Another  proetssor  itatod; 

Tbe  EoMaeon'Patman  Act  tends  to  seeuie 
equal  treatment  to  tbe  ultimate  eonsttnier 
through  equality  t^i  distributors.  It  is  not 
a  price  mnbrelU,  and  we  would  oppose  any 
change  tending  to  weaken  It.  The  alertneee 
of  yourself  and  your  eommlttee  In  this  con- 
necUoo  le  deeply  appreciated. 

Another  processor  stated: 

All  of  us  in  our  organization  are  abeolutely 
against  it  and  will  do  anything  that  we  can 
to  assist  you  and  your  good  committees'  ef- 
forts to  retain  or  strengthen  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Law  as  it  now  stands. 

Another  canner  replied : 

Our  operation  dates  from  1932.  There- 
fore we  have  had  experience  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  and 
experience  under  the  act.  Our  producta  are 
priced  at  levels  to  meet  comjlstltion  and  at 
levels  that  are  sufficiently  low  to  each  year 
move  our  products  into  consxunption.    Prices 


move  up  or  down  with  demaxMl  and  supply. 
The  Bobinson-Patnum  Act  holda  no  um- 
brella over  us  but  it  doee  provide  a  climate 
that  allows  us  to  know  that  we  do  not  need 
to  make  a  fecial  deal  every  time  we  make  a 


And  another  canner  of  food  prodocts 
replied: 

I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  the  Roblnaon- 
Patman  law  and  I  should  be  extremely  aorry 
to  see  it  weakened  In  any  respect.  The  small 
canner  and  the  small  distributor  are  having 
a  hard  time  anyway,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
this  Isw  It  is  my  opinion  they  would  hare 
been  decidedly  worse  off.  I  believe  my  opin- 
ion is  shared  by  many  other  canners,  though 
I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  them. 

One  large  processor  food  products 
stated: 

My  personal  belief  is  that  the  brokerage 
payment  provisions  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act.  section  2  (c),  should  not  be  eliminated. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  provision 
has  had  no  effect  on  Increasing  the  spread 
between  prices  the  farmers  receive  and  prloee 
consumers  are  paying. 

One  canning  company  responded : 
We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  spread 
In  food  prices  between  farmer  and  consumer 
has  no  relationship  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

One  organization  in  the  food  distribu- 
tion Industry  wrote: 

The  campaign  for  repeal  or  amendment  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  has  been  backed 
by  a  minority  whoee  single  purpose  has  been 
to  serve  their  own  selfish  Interests.  With- 
out exception.  It  Is  my  opinion  they  are  not 
sincere  when  they  try  to  show  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  measure  add  to  the  cost  of 
living. 

•  e  e  •  •  •  • 

To  those  who  are  honest  in  their  consider- 
ation of  the  situation,  tbe  provisions  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  measure  protect  all  and 
discriminate  against  none.  As  I  put  it  In 
a  short  talk  before  a  group  of  lawmakers  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  some  2  years  ago.  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  Is  aa 
aimple  aa  the  application  of  the  Ooldeu  Rule. 

Another  packer  responded: 

We  believe  your  efforts  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination la  now  more  necessary  than 
ever.  The  trend  today  of  mergers  and  con- 
eolldatlon  makee  It  Increasingly  dlflknilt  for 
email  manufacturers  to  market  thsir  ner- 
ebandlee  freely. 

Any  work  which  you  may  do  to  preeeai 
epeetal  concessions  will  help  keep  tbeee 
smaller  eompanlee  In  a  healthier  eondltloa, 

A  food  cmaan  statod: 

X  am  la  favor  of  etrengtbsnlng  tbs  BoMb- 
soo-Fatmao  law  if  poaelbie.  so  as  to  control 
and  retard  tbe  growing  tendency  toward  die- 
crimination  and  rebatee  and  other  practices 
which  we  have  learned  tbrotigh  experlenos 
to  have  been  damaging  and  detrlmentaL 

A  large  processor  replied: 

Being  very  familiar  with  the  RoMneon- 
Fatman  Act,  we  can  in  no  way  conceive  of 
any  of  the  restrictions  of  this  act  contribut- 
ing to  tlie  current  spread  between  prloee 
farmers  receive  and  prices  consumers  pay. 
Xn  our  experience  all  grocery  products  are 
highly  competitive  at  all  levels.  1.  e.,  manu- 
facturer. Jobber,  and  retailer.  If  the  spread 
Is  higher  today  than  in  the  past.  It  is  due  to 
higher  coets  of  doing  business  at  each  of 
these  levels.  Certainly  the  "build-in  maid 
eervlcee"  now  being  put  into  food  producta 
contributes  largely  to  the  spread. 

Our  company  pays  no  brokerage  feee  ex- 
cept when  this  type  of  selling  results  In  a 
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lower  coet  tlum  the  uee  of  our  own  aalee 
force.  It  ahotild  reeult  in  no  difference  In 
oonsumer  eoet.  Xt  le  our  belief  that  the  eon- 
eumer  pays  the  aame  prtoe  In  either  ni«tfnn?e. 

Another  small  food  processor  wrote: 
X  was  a  email  food  prooeeeor  from  1946 
when  I  founded  the  businees  untU  August 
1955  when  it  was  sold.  All  during  that  period 
I  waa  100  percent  behind  the  Robineon- 
Patman  Act  and  believe  that  to  large  meae- 
ure  our  ability  to  survive  waa  attributable 
to  the  Roblnaon-Patman  Act.  which  In  ee- 
eence  guaranteee  fair  play  that  we  Ameri- 
cans so  etrongly  profess  to  have  anyway. 
Although  I  waa  not  around  in  buslneea  be- 
fore 1936.  I  know  that  the  practlcee  then 
prevalent  worked  against  everyone's  Intereet. 
Including  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 
Whenever  the  gianta  of  any  Industry  are 
permitted  to  eniah  smaller  enterprlaee  by 
dtacrimlnatory  practlcee.  then  very  definitely 
the  intereete  of  the  country  are  In  Jeopardy. 
Even  with  the  Boblneon-Patman  Act.  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  In  the  food  Industry 
toward  discriminatory  practlcee  because  of 
the  dog-eat-dog  competition  that  eUste. 

I  do  not  eee  how  any  intelligent  person 
could  oppose  the  fair  pLiy  principlee  in  the 
Boblneon-Patman  Act,  which  In  no  sense 
lessens  competition  but  reaUy  makee  It  poe- 
sible  for  more  people  to  get  into  the  act  and 
honestly  compete,  and  all  such  competition 
inevitably  works  toward  the  Interest  of  the 
farmer  and  consumer. 

One  canning  company  responded: 

It  la  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  blame  this 
spread  on  the  Roblnson-Patman  law.  Thla 
law  haa  been  most  effective  In  preventing 
large  distributors  of  food  from  wringing  fur- 
ther discounts  from  manufacturers  and  can. 
ners  in  the'  guise  of  brokerage.  Cannera' 
prlcea  are  always  realistic.  The  canning  in- 
dustry la.  aa  you  point  out,  one  of  the  most 
flercly  eompetltlva  of  all  Industrlee.  The 
dlstribtrtlon  of  food  haa  had  the  higheet  of 
any  mortality  rate  In  the  {Mst  decade.  Job- 
bers must  have  streanUined  their  operationa, 
organised  a  group  of  member  storee.  gone 
eoet  plus,  or  sold  shares  and  became  a  co- 
operative to  have  eurvlved. 

•  •  •  e  e 

The  Boblneon-Patman  law  has  in  no  way 
made  food  products  more  espenalve  to  tbe 
oonsumer. 

A  small  processor  replied: 

We.  ourselves,  even  before  tbe  enactment 
of  tbs  Boblneon-Patman  Act,  did  not  dle- 
crlmlaate  between  customers  and  we  fSel  that 
tbe  Boblneon-Patman  Act  has  bad  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  tbs  food  businees,  sad,  mtber 
tbao  Incrssstag  tbs  emt  of  doing  buslnsis 
has,  la  tbs  long  nm.  sSsetsd  a  better,  a 
more  elBcfent.  and  a  lower  sost  dlstrlbittloa 
systsm.  •  •  •  tbe  Ualtsd  •tatss  fbed  tadus- 
try  Is  opsrstlag  wttb  tbs  most  sfldsnt  and 
cbeapeet  dletrlbutloB  system,  not  only  In 
tbte  eoimtry  but  la  tbe  ssttM  world.  Xn 
spsaking  to  f rlsnds  in  otlisr  typss  of  buelness 
they  are  always  antiased  at  tbe  low  pioflte  oa 
which  food  distributors  operate. 

We  therefore  want  to  wisb  you  tbs  best 
of  success  m  your  flgbt  for  good  buslnsm 
practles  In  defending  tbe  Boblneon-Patman 
Act  and  the  food  brokers  against  these  un- 
justified and  selfish  atucka. 

A  food  canner  replied: 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  poesible 
for  any  canner  to  exist  without  the  servicee 
of  the  food  broker,  which  is  particularly 
true  of  the  smaller  operator,  who  could  not 
possibly  maintain  an  adequate  salee  staff. 

Another  vegetable  canner  stated: 
In  regards  to  your  letter  of  December  10, 
1956,  pertaining  to  the  price  spread  between 
the  prlcea  farmers  receive  and  the  prloes  the 


eonmmen  are  paying.  I  think  tbe  attack  on 
the  BoMnson-Patman  Act.  which  waa 
Uunched  by  the  Attorney  General's  Na- 
tional OomnUttee  To  Study  the  Antitrust 
X«ws.  was  aU  wnmg.  X  and  all  the  canners 
I  have  talked  to  like  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act,  and  think  It  haa  been  a  great  help  m 
estahliahlng  fair  prlcea  and  practlcee. 

A  canning  company  responded: 
We  wish  to  advise  that  we  are  definitely  In 
favor  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

A  food  cooperative  stated: 

X  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  continue  the 
fight  to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  law  aa  it  is  the  only  pro- 
tection we  have  against  the  continued  de- 
manda  of  the  buyers  for  special  discounts, 
promotional  allowances,  free  goods,  rebatee. 
etc. 

A  processor  of  food  products  wrote: 

It  le  our  opinion  that  the  Bobins<m- 
Patman  Act  in  no  way,  ahape,  manner,  or 
form  contributee  to  the  "spread"  between 
pricee  farmers  receive  and  prices  consumers 
are  paying,  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  act  prohibits  the  paying  at  un- 
earned brokerage. 

•  •  •  e  e 

There  are  many  points  that  enter  Into  the 
picture  between  the  time  the  farmer  fur- 
nishes raw  material,  to  the  end  price  at  the 
retail  level,  such  as  factory  expenses,  selling 
expenses,  promotion,  freight,  and  last  but  not 
least,  Federal  income  tax.  If  any  manufac- 
turer is  fortunate  enough  to  end  up  after 
paying  all  of  the  above  with  a  gross  profit, 
he  facee  the  52-percent  income  tax,  which 
of  course  makes  his  net  i«oflt  very  reaaonable 
indeed. 

Another  processor  stated: 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  someone  Is 
working  for  the  best  interest  of  the  small- 
business  man.  It  is  my  opinion  that  you  are 
doing  the  proper  thing  for  the  good  of  the 
overall  economy.  One  of  the  worst  things 
that  could  happen  would  be  the  weakening  of 
the  Boblnaon-Patman  Act. 

Another  canner  stated:  '| 

As  a  canner,  we  employ  the  servleee  of  a 
brokerage  firm  to  aaeist  us  In  obtaining  mar- 
kets for  our  canned  *  *  *.  The  brokers 
perfoim  a  specialised  service  that  the  can- 
ners tbemeelves  are,  as  a  rule,  unable  to 
offer  and  for  wblcb  service  we  are  certainly 
wllllQg  to  pay  a  brokarags  fee  wblcb  bas,  m 
our  opinion,  been  a  reasonable  rate  for  a 
function  perforaied  and  bse  not^  been  at  tbs 
mstsrlal  espense  oC  tbs  consumlag  pHbUs. 
X  frankly  bellsvs  tbat  tf  tbs  saansrs  In  gsn- 
sral  wsrs  to  take  over  tbs  rssponstbUlty  ot 
soBtactlsg  tbs  distntmtors  sad  largs  ctuito 
opsrsters.  tbs  SMt  wblcb  sonsumsfs  would 
sesursdly  imdoubtedly  bssr  would  be  blgbsr 
than  using  tbs  currsBtly  svsUabls  brckOTSgs 


Inc..  have  made  qiread  studlee  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  do  so.  I  personally  do  not  feel 
that  further  studies  wiU  reveal  any  other 
opinion  than  that  Jiist  exi»«ssed. 


AnotiMr  food  eaimor  repUod: 

X  wlsb  to  sUU  that  tbe  BoMnson-PatOMm 
Act  m  my  opinion  bas  eontrllmted  to  tbs 
reduetloB  to  tbe  eenstmier.  X  know  It  put 
a  lot  of  food  brokers  out  of  business  who 
ware  acting  as  brtricsrs  and  dealers.  Xn  other 
worde  tbeee  brokers  bought  few  their  own 
acootmt  when  It  waa  to  their  advantage,  and 
reeold  later  at  a  higher  price.  Xt  la  my  opln- 
Ion  that  the  food  brokera  earn  their  8  or 
6  percent  brokerage,  which  la  the  usual  price 
paid.  If  we  had  to  employ  saleemen  tt 
would  oost  us  much  more  than  this. 

One  processor  stated: 

Oonoernlng  the  Boblneon-Patman  Act,  It 
Is  the  general  opinion  that  it  haa  not  in  any 
way  contributed  to  the  spread  between  prloee 
farmers  received  and  pricee  consumers  pay. 
The    Grocery    Manufacturers    of    America, 


THE  GOLDEN  YEARS  CAN  BE 
GLORIOUS  YEARS 

The  SE^:aker  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates],  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 
Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Speaker- 
Cherish  and  love  old 


Said  Seneca  long  ago— 
for  it  le  full  of  pleasure  If  one  knows  bow  to 
use  it.    The  beet  morsel  of  food  la  reservBd 
for  the  last. 

It  might  appear  that  Seneca  was  fore- 
casting our  modem  society  which  offers 
more  years  of  life  to  most  of  us  along 
with  shorter  hours  of  woi^  and  greater 
freedom  to  enjoy  our  rising  standard  of 
living. 

Yet,  I  sulnnit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  older 
people  in  our  country  these  appear  to  be 
hollow  achievements. 

Many  have  inadequate  flnancial  re- 
sources for  maintaining  themselves  as  In- 
dependent, self-respecting  members  of 
their  communities.  Many  are  poorly 
clothed,  badly  housed,  and  underfed. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  are  suffering 
needlessly  from  physical  and  mental 
sickness  and  deterioration  and  are  be- 
ing driven  by  frustration  and  despair 
into  overcrowded  mental  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  general  hospitals  for 
the  acutely  ilL  Thousands  in  your  State 
and  in  mine  are  living  an  isolated,  use- 
less, and  lonely  existence. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  so? 

Look  back  over  the  past  50  years,  and 
we  see  that  the  question  answers  itself. 

In  1900.  life  expectancy  was  but  47 
or  48  years.  We  had  but  3  million  older 
people  in  a  total  population  of  75  mil- 
lion— or  roughly  about  1  in  25.  And  the 
majority  of  these  older  people  lived  in 
small  towns  or  rural  communities  where 
they  could  find  some  type  of  employ- 
ment even  in  their  declining  years.  And 
most  of  them  were  able  to  live  with  their 
familleg  in  taousliig  adetiuate  for  their 


But  tbe  pictttre  today  l6  a  vaeCly  differ- 
ent  one.  Average  Ufe  expeetaney  bag 
Increased  to  abnoft  70  yean.  Tbeoynu 
ber  of  older  people,  biereagbiff  now  at  tbo 
rate  of  abnost  4004NW  a  year,  bas  readied 
14J  mllUoD  or  about  1  bi  11  of  our  total 
population,  Uoreover,  in  another  20 
years  the  number  of  older  people  will 
exceed  20  million  and  will  constitute  one« 
tenth  of  our  population. 

This  remarkable  extension  of  life, 
coupled  as  it  is  with  improved  health 
and  a  phenomenal  rise  in  our  standard 
of  living,  represent  solid  victories  over 
the  forces  of  nature.  Clearly  they  mark 
the  development  of  a  new  era  in  which 
we  can  see  greater  progress  almost  day 
by  day. 

But  what.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  it  meant 
to  our  older  pecvle?  The  record  is  not 
a  good  one.  Woiic  opportunitiea  have 
bem  denied  so  that  today  only  40  per- 
cent of  our  older  men  and  0  percent  of 
older  womoi  are  able  to  find  paid  jobs. 
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RunUy  structure  bas  been  Altered  with 
the  result  th&t  mllUons  of  older  people 
are  trying  to  live  in  bousinc  groesly  In- 
ftdequmte  to  their  needs.  Literally  mil- 
lions live  in  mortal  fear  of  long-term  ill- 
ness for  which  they  cannot  afford  the 
treatment  and  the  rehabilitatiTe  services 
that  would  restore  them  to  health  and 
sdf-sufllciency.  And  perhaps  the  great- 
est tragedy  of  all  is  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  more  have  been  made  to 
feri  so  imwanted  and  outcast  that  they 
are  asking  plaintively  why  their  lives 
have  been  spared? 

The  impact  on  our  communities  has 
been  equsJly  great.  Old-age  assistance 
Is  now  a  major  part  of  the  expenditures 
of  all  of  our  States.  Mental  hospitals 
and  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  chroni- 
cally in  are  taxed  far  beyond  capacity. 
Through  short-sighted  employment  and 
retirement  policies,  we  are  denying  our- 
selves the  services  of  thousands  of  ex- 
perienced workers  when  there  arc  critical 
sh<»tages  in  scores  of  technical  occupa- 
tions. The  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program  still  falls  far  short  of 
providing  Incomes  adequate  for  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living.  Current  efforts 
to  provide  Income  and  personnel  to  meet 
rising  medical  needs  in  the  later  years 
can  be  labeled  as  little  more  than  a 
gesture. 

I  am  sure  you  win  agree.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  are  grossly  short-changing  our 
revered  senior  citizens  who  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  standard  of  living  the 
rest  of  us  now  enjoy.  We  have  pro- 
longed their  lives  but  we  have  faUed  al- 
most completely  to  make  the  adapta- 
tions—to create  the  conditions,  that  wiU 
give  health,  comfort,  usefulness,  and 
meaning  to  these  added  years. 

The  question  I  ask  is:  Must  the  next 
M  years  remain  as  Intolerable?  Or  can 
we  create  for  our  senior  dtlzens  a  cli- 
mate within  which  old  age  can  be  both 
cherished  and  enjoyed  as  it  so  often  was 
by  our  forefathers? 

For  me  the  choice  Is  perfectly  clear. 
Older  peoiHe  have  the  right  to  lead 
proud,  productive.  Independent  lives. 
They  win  If  given  the  opportunity:  of 
that  I  am  sure.  But  to  do  so,  they  need 
our  help,  and  we  must  give  it. 

But  how? 

How  can  we  enhance  the  paltry  and 
tattered  life  now  faced  by  millions  of  our 
feUow  human  beings? 

There  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  answer; 
Instead,  there  are  many  answers.  More 
Income,  suitable  housing,  better  health, 
greater  opportunity  for  employment,  for 
education  and  creative  activity,  for  use- 
ful community  service,  for  counseling, 
for  social  contacts,  and  for  recreation. 
These— aU  of  these,  are  needed. 

AU  can  come  to  pass  in  proper  meas- 
ure, however,  only  if  we  buttress  existing 
services  with  a  fresh  approach.  Income 
is  basle.  but  income  alone  Is  not  enough. 
Rousing  Is  essential,  but  by  Itself,  it 
affords  little  protection  against  the 
ravages  of  social  Isolation  and  despair. 

We  need.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new.  broad 
program  of  action  bgr  aU  levds  of  Gov- 
ernment and  prli^te  groups  alike,  which 
win  treat  an  older  person  as  a  whole  per- 
sonality with  total  and  related  needs. 

Kich  a  proposal  Is  contained  in  a  UU 
1  Introduced  on  January  28.  H.  R.  8863. 


which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Bureau  of  Older  Persons  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Bducation,  and 
Welfare;  grants-in-aid  to  States  to 
assist  in  plans  and  projects  related  to 
the  needs  of  <rider  persons:  and  grants- 
in-aid  to  selected  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations for  research,  demonstration, 
and  training  which  "hold  promise  of 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to 
projects  for  older  persons  in  all  or  sev- 

H.  R  8M3.  which  if  passed,  would  be- 
come the  "Services  to  Older  Persons  Act", 
seeks  to  serve  the  broader  needs  of  our 
older  citizens.  I  shaU  insert  a  copy  of 
the  bin  in  the  record  foUowing  my  re- 
marks. 

I  propose  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ex- 
amine the  needs  of  older  persons  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  the  objectives  of 
the  bill  as  well  as  the  ways  In  which  they 
could  be  more  adequately  met  by  the  biU 
and  related  programs.  Following  such  a 
discussion.  I  shall  attempt  to  suggest 
why  I  consider  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  H.  R.  8863  so  highly 
important. 

n.  BOCAL  oprosTUMrrT  to  wo«x 

The  first  policy  objective  of  H  R.  8863. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  equal  opportunity  to 
work. 

Age  by  Itself  does  not  preclude  good 
Job  performance  or  even  outstanding 
achievement. 

To  the  contrary,  as  Henry  Ford  once 
said: 

If  you  take  sll  th«  nperlence  and  Judg- 
ment of  men  over  50  out  of  the  worUt.  tb«r« 
wouldn't  be  enough  left  to  run  It. 

Who  can  forget  such  men  of  science 
and  of  letters  as  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  at  the  age  of  78  invented  bifocal 
glasses:  Cervantes,  whose  Don  Quixote, 
the  second  part  of  which  was  completed 
when  he  was  68.  was  published  in  728 
editions  within  2'^  centuries;  William 
CuUen.  whose  textbooks  on  medicine, 
several  of  which  were  finished  at  ages 
67  and  79.  were  classics  of  his  day; 
Galileo,  whose  discoveries  continued 
through  age  74;  Goethe,  who.  after  he 
passed  his  70th  birthday,  was  such  a 
brilliant  critic  he  was  known  as  "the 
literary  dictator  of  Europe";  Thomas 
Hardy.  Victor  Hugo.  T.  P.  Lamarck. 
Pierre  LaPlace.  Samuel  Johnson.  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Alfred  Tennyson.  Giuseppe 
Verdi.  Robert  Frost.  Albert  Sweitaer. 
Toscanini.  and  a  host  of  others. 

In  Congress  Itself.  17  Members  of  the 
Senate,  incluoing  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  U  MeoLbers  ot  this 
House,  are  65  and  ofver.  Just  recently 
our  beloved  Speaker  celebrated  his  74th 
birthday,  while  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts.  Minority 
Leader  Mahtw.  Is  71.  During  the  first 
40  years  of  this  century,  the  m*>^tftn  age 
of  Speakers  ot  the  House  was  67. 

In  the  executive  branch.  President 
Truman  was  68  at  the  time  he  left  office. 
President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  Hum- 
phrey, and  Secretary  vnison  are  65. 
John  Foster  DuUes  Is  67.  In  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Justices  Black.  Reed. 
Frankfurter.  Burton,  and  Mlnton  are 
over  65,  while  Chief  JusUce  Warren  is  64. 


But  despite  Impressive  evidence.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  age  and  achievement  are 
not  mutually  exclusive  conditions,  equal 
opportunity  to  work  without  discrimina- 
tion based  on  age  alone  is  far  from  a 
reality  at  the  present  time. 

Although  one  recent  study  showed 
that.  Just  prior  to  turning  65,  77  percent 
of  the  men  in  a  median  industrial  group 
said  that  "if  it  were  up  to  them  alone, 
they  would  continue  worlclng  for  their 
present  employer."  employment  beyond 
age  65.  has  become  increasingly  difficult. 
In  1890.  68  percent  of  men  over  65  were 
employed.  Today,  only  40  percent  are 
employed.  By  1975.  there  may  be  only 
30  percent. 

Half  of  an  employees  now  participating 
in  company  pension  plans — which  em- 
brace one-third  of  the  labor  force — are 
compeUed  to  retire  at  a  fixed  age,  usually 
65. 

Older  workers  who  become  unem- 
ployed are  still  worse  off.  A  survey  con- 
ducted Jointly  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1950.  as 
reported  in  the  New  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  report.  Indicated  that  of  the  279 
firms  studied.  79.  or  26  percent,  did  not 
hire  workers  over  45.  Eleven  companies 
said  their  work  prevented  the  hiring  of 
older  workers,  and  19  companies  sUted 
that  they  hired  older  workers  only  when 
they  could  not  promote  from  within. 

In  another  survey,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  Job  orders  received  in  1950 
in  public  employment  offices  in  5  wide- 
ly scattered  cities  specified  workers  with- 
in certain  age  limits.  By  far  the  great- 
est number  caUed  for  persons  under  45. 
while  many  specified  under  35.  and  even 
under  25. 

To  my  amaaement.  I  discovered  in  1952 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  also 
discriminating  against  older  workers  by 
placing  arbitrary  hiring  age  limits  on 
most  Jobs.  To  correct  this  inequity.  I 
sponsored,  and  the  Congress  accepted,  a 
provision  which  stated: 

The  ClvU  Service  Comml«8lon  thall  not 
tmpoM  a  requirement  or  a  limitation  on 
mazlmxun  age  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  peraoiu  to  posltlona  In  the  com- 
petltlTe  aenrlce.  except  luch  positions  as  the 
CtTll  Service  Commiselon  may  publish  from 
time  to  time  In  such  form  and  manner  as  It 
may  determine:  Provided.  That  no  person 
who  has  reached  his  70th  birthday  shall  be 
appointed  In  the  competlUve  civil  service  on 
other  than  a  temporary  basis. 

This  provision.  I  believe,  would  end 
Federal  discrimination  against  older 
workers.  Last  spring,  however.  I  was 
shocked  to  discover  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  was  not  abiding  by  my  1952 
amendment.  Through  a  36-year-old 
applicant  who  had  been  refused.  I  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  Civil  Service  an- 
nouncement on  openings  for  Internal 
Revenue  collectors  for  which  there  was 
a  maxlmimi  age  limit  of  35.  Exceptions 
for  a  few  Jobs  I  could  understand,  but  an 
exception  for  tax  collectors  which  per- 
mitted applications  only  from  persons 
under  35  I  found  almost  unbelievable. 

So  I  renewed  my  objection,  and  pro- 
posed an  additional  amendment,  reading 
as  follows: 

Ifo  ptft  of  any  approprlatkm  eontalnetf 
In  this  title  (the  Independent  Offices  appro- 
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prlatlon  bill)  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation of  any  officers  and  employees  who 
allocate  poaltlons  In  the  claasUled  clvU  serv- 
ice with  a  requirement  of  maximum  age  for 
such  positions:  Provided,  That  (1)  ability, 
and  (2)  qualifications  f<}r  employment  to 
such  positions  shall  be  the  governing  oon> 
sideratlons. 

This.  I  am  happy  to  report,  also  was 
accepted  by  Congress,  and  Is  now  law. 
Under  its  terms,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  eliminated  age  as  a  factor 
in  employment.  tyaX.  only  for  the  agencies 
in  the  Independent  Offices  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  in  the  entire  Government. 

But  for  equal  opportunity  to  work  to 
become  a  reaUty  in  aU  segments  of  our 
private  and  public  life,  leaders  in  indus- 
try, as  weU  as  in  Government,  must  exert 
strong  leadership.  Recently  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  good  friend  of  mine,  the 
president  of  a  sizable  Chicago  manufac- 
turing firm,  which  is  encouraging  in  this 
respect.  His  c<Mnpany.  he  reported,  had 
added  age  to  its  regular  rule  against  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color, 
creed,  "or  other  artificial  barriers."  This 
is  commendable,  and  I  hope  it  wiU  find 
favor  in  more  industrial  quarters. 

I  also  hope  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  wiU  continue  to  encourage 
and  promote  nondiscrimination  in  pri- 
vate employment  of  workers  over  45,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  those  over  65.  In  the 
recent  session  of  Congress  additional 
funds,  for  which  I  voted,  were  provided 
for  its  intensification  and  improvement, 
and  there  are  now  imderway  studies  in 
the  foUowing  fields: 

First.  Productivity  and  performance 
of  the  older  worker:  His  work  qualities, 
including  absenteeism,  accident  record, 
dependability,  attitudes  and  faithfulness. 

Second.  Another  study  is  being  made 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements  for 
older  worker  provisions,  to  ascertain  how 
age  is  treated  in  contracts  between  man- 
agement and  unions. 

A  third  study  wiU  treat  the  impact  of 
private  pension  costs  on  hiring  policies. 
Companies  with  private  pension  plans 
often  refuse  to  hire  older  workers  on  the 
ground  that  the  cost  for  pension  cover- 
age would  be  excessive. 

A  fourth  study  deals  with  employment 
patterns,  policies,  and  practices  and 
should  result  not  only  in  the  compila- 
tion of  useful  information,  but  also,  it 
is  hoped,  in  the  publication  of  a  case- 
book of  good  hiring  and  utilisation 
practices. 

A  fifth  study  win  analsrze  the  charac- 
teristics and  work  potentials  of  the  older 
unemployed. 

A  sixth  project  consists  of  demonstra- 
tions on  methods,  time,  and  cost  in  coun- 
seling and  placement  of  older  workers, 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  commu- 
nity groups. 

A  seventh  project  consists  of  demon- 
strations on  recruitment  and  training  of 
older  men  and  women  for  fields  of  em- 
ployment having  manpower  shortages, 
particularly  teaching,  nursing,  and  sec- 
retarial work. 

H.  R.  8863.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  con- 
tribute toward  equal  opportunity  to  woiic 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Bureau  of 
Older  Persons  would  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  studies  and  proj- 
ects for  the  promotion  of  nondiscrimina- 


tory practices.  States  would  study  the 
emplosrment  and  unemployment  of  older 
workers  from  the  standpoint  of  prevaU- 
Ing  legislation  and  industrial  practices; 
could  provide  counselors  for  older  work- 
ers in  State  employment  agencies:  and 
overhaul  State  employment  and  retire- 
ment programs  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  forward-looking  practices. 

States  and  communities,  under  H.  R. 
8863,  could  seek  to  interest  management, 
labor,  and  the  general  pubUc  in  the  em- 
ployment of  older  workers.  Communi- 
ties could  also  survey  Job  opportunities 
in  the  area  for  persons  65  and  over,  and 
stimulate  the  creation  of  smaU  firms 
managed  aiKl  staffed  entirely  by  retired 
people  who  are  not  interested  in  regular, 
full-time  emplosrment  but  who  seek  a 
profitable  use  of  their  time. 

m.   AOEQUATX   MnriMTTM    HfCOMS 

The  second  poUcy  objective  of  H.  R. 
8863,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  adequate  minimiim 
income. 

Considerations  of  income,  as  we  aU  are 
aware,  are  basic  to  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove life  over  65.  In  a  siu^ey  in  my 
own  city  of  Chicago,  for  example.  Income 
appeared  first  in  a  list  of  aging  prob- 
lems foUowed  by  health,  housing,  fam- 
ily relationships  and  personal  adjust- 
ments, supplementary  services  and 
personal  care,  recreation  and  compan- 
ionship, and  employment. 

According  to  the  latest  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  median 
income  of  families  in  which  the  family 
head  was  65  or  more  years  old  was  $2,294 
in  1954.  less  than  half  of  the  family 
income  at  the  peak  earning  period,  45  to 
54.  The  median  income  of  single  and 
widowed  older  men  and  women  living 
apart  from  relatives  was  $796  for  the 
same  year. 

The  incomes  of  older  people  have  been 
rising  during  recent  years  largely  be- 
cause the  social-security  system  has 
come  of  age  and  because  private  pen- 
sions are  being  extended  to  retirees.  The 
higher  incomes,  however,  accounting 
for  the  majority  of  those  above  the 
$2,294  median,  are  enjoyed  by  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  hold  onto  their 
Jobs. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  live  on  social-security  bene- 
fits, with  or  without  the  added  advan- 
tage of  private  pensions,  are  having  a 
rough  time  trjrlng  to  make  things  go. 

There  are  few  who  would  argue  that  an 
income  of  $2,294  a  year  is  adequate  for 
an  older  man  and  his  wife,  trnfortu- 
nately.  Hit.  Speaker,  we  have  no  compre- 
hensive studies  of  what  it  costs  older 
people  to  live  if  they  are  to  maintain 
adequate  diets  and  health,  live  and  dress 
decently,  and  participate  in  community 
life  instead  of  wasting  away  in  a  comer 
rocking  chair. 

But  there  have  been  some  careful 
estimates.  One  study  several  years  ago 
in  Detroit,  reported  by  a  member  of  the 
Kestnbaum  Commission,  calculated  that 
a  moderate  budget  for  an  elderly  couple 
living  alone  would  camt  to  $200  a  month. 

More  recently  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia concluded  from  a  nationwide 
sample  that  upward  of  one-half  of  our 
older  couples  and  about  three-fifths  of 
older  individuals  do  not  have  enough 


income  to  maintain  a  standard  of  decent 
living. 

Income  is  basic,  Mr.  Speaker.  Oiu*  na- 
tional income  has  been  rising  steadily 
over  the  past  2  decades.  Last  year.  1955. 
it  increased  by  more  than  8  percent. 
Surely,  in  view  of  this  trend,  we  can 
afford  to  do  better  by  oiu*  older  people. 
I  am,  therefore,  making  a  number  of 
proposals. 

Consistent  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  recent  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
report.  I  am  in  favor  of  extending  Old- 
Age  and  Survivor's  Insurance  to  certain 
self-employed  professional  groups — in- 
cluding lawyers,  dentists,  and  osteopaths. 
A  biU  for  this  purpose  is  now  pending 
in  the  Senate.  When  it  passed  the  House 
last  July  by  372-31.  I  voted  yes. 

I  also  am  in  favor  of  reducing  to  62  the 
age  at  which  women  are  eligible  for 
OASI  benefits.  For  widows.  I  would  pre- 
fer reduction  of  age  of  eligibility  to  55, 
and  last  spring  I  introduced  such  a  biU. 
That  measure  is  stiU  awaiting  action. 
It  is  interesting,  incidentaUy.  to  note 
that  the  authors  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund  study  also  suggest  "55  or  60" 
as  a  more  reasonable  eligibility  age  for 
widows. 

Another  provision  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity bin  now  being  considered  in  the  Ben" 
ate  lowers  to  age  60  the  eligibiUty  age 
for  persons  with  total  and  extmded  dis- 
abiUty.  In  voting  for  this  proposal  I  was 
fuUy  aware  of  the  objections  it  has 
evoked.  Certain  additional  costs  wiU 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  Social  Seciuity 
Fund,  and  there  is  a  chance — a  slim 
chance  in  my  Judgment — that  the  meas- 
ure might  promote  malingering  and  col- 
lusion. But  its  merits  far  outweigh  its 
limitations,  for  as  the  Committee  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  which  super- 
vised the  recent  study  asserts,  "loss  of 
income  due  to  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability is  a  major  threat  by  some  pro- 
vision of  income  to  totaUy  and  perma- 
nently disabled  persons."  In  aU  fair- 
ness to  that  committee,  however,  I  must 
add  that  its  members  were  divided  on  the 
best  way  of  accomplishing  this  goaL  I 
must  also  add  that,  for  me.  the  phrase 
"economic  security"  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  disabled  person  himself  and 
our  economy  as  a  whole. 

"Adequate  minimum  income"  can  also 
be  more  nearly  attained,  in  my  opinion, 
through  a  liberalized  retironent  test. 
Tou  win  recaU  that  prior  to  the  Social 
Security  amendments  of  1954,  any  OASI 
beneficiary  earning  over  $75  a  month 
lost  his  social  security  payments  for  that 
month.  Rattier  than  encouraging  self- 
help  in  increasing  income,  this  onerous 
provision  often  penalized  those  persons 
who  sought  to  raise  their  living  stand- 
ards. In  1954  Congress  recognized  that 
fact  and  provided  that  a  beneficiary  can 
make  up  to  $1,200  a  year— or  for  a  tax 
year  of  less  than  12  months,  $100  a 
month  without  losing  any  OASI  pay- 
ments. This  helped,  but  believe  the 
nmit  should  be  raised  to  $2,000  a  year. 
Accordingb^,  I  have  introduced  a  MU 
providing  for  a  retirement  test  of  $2,000 
for  a  tax  srear  of  less  than  12  months. 

Under  H.  R.  88«S.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
could  make  stUl  more  progress  on  this 
matto-  of  Income.  The  Biu^au  of  Older 
Penoos.  with  the  help  of  the  Social 
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Oeeurttsr  Administration  and  other  agen- 
clea.  oould  derelop  much  needed  stndler 
of  the  actual  Income  needs  of  older  per- 
sons Urine  under  different  drenmstances. 
It  eonld  explore  and  sttannlate  the  States 
to  explore  ways  In  which  Income  could 
be  supplemented. 

I  UVnt  a  AMD  ■OKSLISS 


TlM  third  ohjeetiw  of  H.  R.  MO.  Iftr. 

Speaker.  Is  home  living  and  homeUke 
IZMtltutkmal  care.  Date  from  the  1050 
eenaus.  as  wihstanthited  bjr  Itae  Twcn- 
tlelh  Cenftarr  Amd  report  and  the  OouB- 
cil  of  State  Qotverancnts'  report*  show 
that  although  older  persons— in  the 
mate — axe  leas  crowded,  more  of  their 
homes  axa  fttlaplriatwt,  and  more — M 
percent  more — lack  either  a  private 
fl«sh  toflet,  a  bath,  or  naming  wmber. 
AttlMmgh  In  1950  about  eg  percent  of 
peoide  OTcr  06  owned  their  own  single- 
fajBily  dwellings,  as  compared  with 
about  ft3  percoat  for  the  «atire  popula- 
tion, the  value  of  these  homes  averaged 
only  $g.0O0.  as  compared  with  $7,400  for 
the  entire  population.  Homes  owned 
by  persona  over  65  also— on  the  whole — 
depredate  more  rapidly  than  homes 
owned  by  people  under  65.  F(m-  the  32 
percent  of  the  population  over  65  which 
rents  housing,  rates  are  generally  lower 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  population,  but 
consume  a  high  percentage  of  Income. 
In  a  recent  study  in  New  York  State,  for 
example,  the  sMdian  percentage  of  rent 
to  income  for  persons  over  65  was  found 
to  be  37.8  as  compared  with  18.4  for  the 
entire  population.  Whereas  only  20.1 
percent  of  total  househcrids  in  the  State 
pay  M  percent  or  more  ot  their  income 
for  rent— an  alarmingly  high  figure.  I 
should  add — 45.5  percent  of  households 
headed  by  a  person  over  65  pay  30  per- 
cent or  more.  Contrast  these  figures 
with  differences  in  income,  and  the  situ- 
atkm  appears  even  more  acute. 

Home  living  and  homelike  institution- 
al care  mean  to  me  that  older  people 
should  have  safe  and  enjoirable  housing 
facilltleB.  either  In  their  own  home.  In 
rented  imarters  at  reasonable  rates,  in 
satisfactory  foster  homes,  or  in  homes 
for  the  aged. 

Some  progress  Is  being  made.  Four  or 
five  States  provide  public  housing  for 
okler  people,  or  facilitate  their  inlvate 
housing  needs.  One  of  these— New 
York — adopted  several  years  ago.  a  pro- 
vision that  5  percent  of  all  apartments 
In  state-aided  public  housing  be  de- 
signed and  reserved  for  older  people. 

Another  New  York  experiment  was 
described  by  an  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  for  December  14.  1955: 

A  SI  million  home,  modeled  &fter  •  motel 
to  five  amay  sceeas  to  recreation  rooms  and 
»^n  courtyards  will  be  Imllt  by  New  York 
gtats  nest  year  for  200  Malta  afcd  persons. 

Stats  Senator  Tbofnas  C.  Dsamood.  Re- 
pubtlcan  of  Newbuatb.  who  Is  (^lalrman  of 
ths  Joint  leglslatlTe  eommlttee  on  problems 
ot  the  aging.  Mid  yestsrday  tbat  It  would  be 
buUt  en  the  grounds  of  the  Mlddletown  SUte 
Vo^pitaL 

H«  described  the  projwrt  m  •  eollsctlon  of 
ons-story.  gtan-«Bclaasd  buildings  to  glvs 
the  occupants  a  amaat  at  treedcan. 

"Numerous  radio  and  TV  outlsta  wtn  bs 
proTtded.  along  with  day  rooms  and  recrea- 
tion  rooms."    the  Senator   declared.     "An 


elaborat*  courtyard,  with  fountains,  pools. 
and  axtsnatTe  piantlngs.  Is  plaanad.'* 

Bs  said  that  th«  sxpsrlmsatal  motei-typs 
project  might  p»'orid>  cIum  to  show  old 
age  iKwnM  and  eonununltlas  how  to  improve 
their  own  handling  of  the  problem.  Senator 
Desmond  said  that  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect would  start  next  spring. 

In  Massachusetts,  under  the  direction 
of  a  State  Housing  Board.  $15  million 
In  public  f imds  arc  being  used  for  long- 
term  public  housing  in  23  cooaaaunltiea. 
Designed  particularly  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  their  inhabitants,  these 
apartments  will  rent  for  approaiimately 
the  same  amount  wtiich  the  State  allows 
for  rent  for  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance— •  maxknum  of  $49  per  asonth  In- 
cluding some  utilitlea 

Similar  projects  have  been  laimched 
by  several  cities.  The  Housing  Author- 
117  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  has  earmarked 
for  persons  over  65.  an  entire  building 
of  3-room  apartments  in  a  pubUc  hous- 
ing project. 

The  Housing  Authority  of  the  dty  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  is  planning  an 
older-persons'  apartment  home,  includ- 
ing 200  apartments  and  46  units  for 
social  activities  and  craft  work. 

In  my  own  city,  the  Chicago  Housing 
Authority  is  cooperating  with  the  com- 
mittee on  the  aged  of  the  welfare  council 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago  in  providing  36 
1 -bedroom  apartments  for  couples  HO 
years  or  over  at  the  Prairie  Avenue 
Courts  housing  project.  Twelve  other 
apartments  In  the  7-story  elevator  bulM- 
tng  are  occupied  by  families  with  chil- 
dren, and  the  remainder  of  the  project 
houses  families  in  normally  mixed  aged 
groups.  Responsibility  for  the  organi- 
zation and  direction  of  services  for  the 
older  residents — including  casework. 
homematung  and  housekeeping,  medical 
and  group  programs — is  vested  in  the 
Ada  S.  McKinley  Community  Home. 
Research  on  the  project  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
family  fund  center. 

Notable  work  also  has  been  performed 
by  private  groups  and  organizations. 
For  over  25  years  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Society  of  New  York  has  successfully 
operated  the  Tompkins  Square  Apart- 
ment House  for  older  persons  with  small 
incomes. 

In  Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  the  American 
Women's  Voluntai-y  Services  has  con- 
structed 28  ground -floor  apartments  for 
older  couples.  As  of  1954.  rent  was 
$30.00  a  month,  including  utilities. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
of  Washington  a  former  logging  camp  is 
now  a  thriving  community  of  retired 
workers.  Owned  by  a  commercial  cor- 
poration, this  town  consists  of  individu- 
ally owned  homes,  selling  from  $2,500 
to  $3,500.  with  low  downpayments. 
Shops  in  the  town  are  operated  by  resi- 
dents. There  is  a  community  building 
with  a  theater.  Craft  shops,  gardening, 
fishing,  square  dancing,  community 
singing  and  games  are  available  to  all 
residents. 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicago  again. 
Drexel  Home,  a  private  home  for  aged 
Jews  which  has  be;n  in  existence  for  65 
years.  Is  considered  by  specialists  In 
aging  one  of  the  outstanding  Institutions 
of  its  kind  ta  the  country.    At  Drexel 


Home,  homelike  Institutional  care  ti  a 
watchword.  Its  inhabitants  are  pro- 
vkled  the  moat  modem  activity  pro- 
grams, therapy,  axtd  creative  community 
life. 

AU  of  these,  yon  will  agree,  are  heart- 
ening contributions  toward  improving 
the  critical  housing  situations  which 
confronts  many  of  our  senior  citiaens. 

Some  of  us  had  high  hopea  last  year 
that  Congress,  in  passing  the  housing 
amend nwail  of  1966.  would  also  eon- 
tribute  toward  improved  housing  for 
older  people  under  FHA  and  the  Pubiie 
Housing  Administration.  As  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee to  the  House,  the  bill  provided 
for  10,000  public  housing  tmits  ^nnnftHy 
for  persons  over  65.  It  also  provided  a 
redefinition  of  the  term  "eklerly  fami- 
lies" to  permit  single  persons  over  66  to 
occupy  public  housing  units.  It  gave 
persons  over  65  first  preference  in  other 
low-rent  public  housing  units  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  estimated  admission  in 
any  given  year.  Finally,  it  authorized 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  to 
permit  local  public  housing  agencies  to 
reconstruct  or  remodel  any  low-rent 
housing  for  use  by  persons  over  65. 

In  conference — much  to  my  regret — 
all  of  theae  provisions  for  assisting  older 
people  to  acquire  better  Hnti.tnj  ^ere 
eliminated. 

This  winter  three  bills  to  promote 
housing  for  older  people  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  one  of  them  an 
administration  bilL  While  this  bill  does 
seek  to  encourage  private  builders  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  older 
people.  I  think  I  should  have  to  char- 
acterize it  as  a  reluctant  step  forward. 
Certainly,  it  represents  a  far  cry  from 
the  needs  as  outlined  in  the  report  on 
Housing  for  the  Aged  recently  completed 
by  the  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing. 

I  also  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  It 
would  be  feasible  to  hivest  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insur- 
ance Trust  Frand  in  housing  for  those 
OASI  recipients  who  are  in  need  of  low- 
cost  living  faciliUes.  This  klea.  which 
m  no  way  envisions  either  an  interven- 
tion in  business  management  or  an  im- 
safe  investment  of  pubhc  money,  was.  I 
assumed,  original.  Just  the  other  day, 
however.  I  discovered  a  similar  thought 
developed  in  scane  detail  in  the  January 
1952  issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  this  intrigxiing  possiblUty  I 
recently  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Schott- 
land.  Social  Sectirity  Administrator. 

In  reidy  Mr.  Schottland  stated  as 
follows : 

If  the  PWieral  Ooremment  should  Issue 
Its  own  obligations,  or  If  It  should  guarantee 
obUgaUons  Issued  by  other  sgencles  specifi- 
cally to  ttnance  housing  for  the  aged,  the 
managing  trustee  of  the  old-age  and  sur- 
▼iTors  Insurance  tr\wt  fund  could  und«r 
present  statutory  authorization  purchase 
such  obUgatlons.  These  purchases  could  be 
financed  with  current  receipts  of  the  fund, 
l>y  the  sale  of  marketable  obUgattons  held 
by  the  fund,  or  by  redemption  of  nonmar- 
ketsble  special  cerUflcates  previously  issued 
to  the  fund.  Under  present  !aw.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  managing   truutee 
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would  have  full  discretion  as  to  whether, 
and  In  what  amounts.  Government  securi- 
tlM  Issued  apeciflcally  to  flnanoe  honaing 
for  the  aged  ahould  be  piirnliasuil  by  the 
trust  f  imd. 

Tou  will,  of  courM.  understand  that 
whether  they  were  purchased  by  um  of 
current  receipts  or  by  use  of  existing  assets 
of  the  trust  fund,  the  obligations  Issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  United  BUtM  Govern- 
ment to  finance  housing  for  the  aged  would 
form  part  of  the  Federal  debt.  The  receipts 
and  asMts  of  the  trust  fund  could  not  be  used 
to  provide  swtlittance  to  housing  for  the  aged 
unlesa  the  money  was  obtained  from  the 
fund  as  a  loan  acknowledged  by  debt  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  or  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  since  the  Social  Secti- 
rity Act  specifically  requlTM  that  ail  amounts 
credited  to  the  trust  fund  shall  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  the  cash  benefits  and 
administrative  expendltiu-es  required  imder 
title  n  of  the  Act.  We  believe  that  this 
requirement  la  essential  to  the  sound  financ- 
ing of  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
program  and  that  It  would  endanger  this 
program  If  the  receipts  or  assets  of  the  fund 
were  diverted  to  any  ottxer  purpose. 

As  I  interpret  these  opinions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Shottland  Is  suggesting 
that  although  under  the  law  the  trust 
fund  must  remain  Intact  for  pajrment 
of  OASI  benefits,  if  obUgations  for  hous- 
ing for  older  persons  should  either  be 
issued  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
issued  by  other  agencies  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Qovemment  funds  from 
the  trust  fund  could  be  used  for  pur- 
chase of  such  obligations.  This  would 
seem  to  merit  our  consideration. 

H.  R.  8663.  ItT.  Speaker,  would  per- 
mit the  Bureau  of  Older  Persons  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  in  studjring  the  adequacy 
of  housing  for  older  persons,  as  well  as 
ways  through  which  necessary  aid  could 
be  rendered.  States  also  could  survey 
their  housing  needs,  and  considn-  the 
possibility  of  constructing  State-sup- 
ported low-cost  housing  for  older  per- 
sons. States  could  survey  the  conditions 
of  public  and  private  homes  for  the  aged, 
and  seek,  if  necessary,  to  bring  such  in- 
stitutions under  a  more  adequate  system 
of  inspection  for  the  maintenance  of 
high  standards  of  safety  and  health. 

States  and  communities  could  seek 
to  encourage  private  builders  to  con- 
struct housing  for  older  persons 
especially  designed  for  their  needs. 
Communities  could  survey  their  own 
housing  facilities  for  older  persons  and 
seek  through  local.  State  and  Federal 
assistance  to  improve  existing  conditions. 
Communities  could  seek  to  convert 
county  homes  for  the  aged  into  coimty 
nursing  homes  related  to  local  hospitals, 
or  into  modem  homes  for  older  people, 
Sfi  we  have  begun  to  do  in  Illinois.  Com- 
munities could  also  launch  training 
projects  for  matrons  of  homes  for  older 
people,  as  well  as  projects  for  placing 
older  persons  in  boarding  homes. 

V.   PHTSKAI,    AlTD    MKMTSL    BKALTH    AMD 

BKHABOrrATIOH 

The  fourth  and  fifth  policy  criteria  of 
H.  R.  8863.  Mr.  Speaker,  relate  to  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  and  rehabiUta- 
tion. 

The  need  of  our  older  people  for  health 

services— prevention,   treatment,   rrtia- 

bilitation.  and  long-term  care,  together 

with  the  money  to  pay  for  them — ^far 
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outstrips  the  facilities  and  resources 
available. 

Despite  the  phencmenal  Improvements 
in  health  over  the  past  50  years,  there  is 
still  a  vast  amount  of  Illness.  The  rea- 
sons are  easy  to  see.  Better  nutrition, 
public-health  services,  and  medical  care 
do  Indeed  spare  us  from  many  of  the 
diseases  of  childhood  and  of  the  early 
adult  years.  Yet  this  very  fact  enables 
more  of  us  to  live  into  the  older  years 
in  which  the  long,  devastating  chronic 
diseases  take  their  greatest  ton.  Pre- 
sumably, we  shall  learn  to  control  these 

cancer,  diabetes,  heart  and  circulatory 
disorders,  arthritis  and  rheumatism,  and 
mental  conditions — ^but  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  do  it 

There  is.  I  regret  to  say.  another  major 
factor  in  the  rising  rate  of  sickness 
among  older  people.  That  is  that  we  are 
not  making  sufficiently  available  the 
knowledge  we  already  have.  Preventive 
services  and  health  education  that  might 
ward  off  much  chronic  d«'^R4jg  reach  all 
too  few  of  our  people. 

There  is  a  widely  held  belief  among 
geriatricians  and  psjrchiatrists  that  much 
physical  and  mental  deterioration  stems 
directly  from  our  failure  to  provide  work 
opportuxdties  and  other  meaningful  ac- 
tivities for  our  older  pe<vle.  The  phys- 
ical organism  and  mental  capacities 
deteriorate  rapidly  when  they  are  not 
used.  PecHDle  often  become  sick  when 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

And  furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  greatest  punishments  we  are  in- 
flicting on  our  older  people  is  to  permit 
those  who  do  develop  chronic  health  con- 
ditions to  languish  in  their  growing 
misery  when  they  could  be  restored  to 
usefulness. 

The  incidence  of  chronic  illness  be- 
gins to  rise  after  age  45.  Among  those 
65  years  old  and  over,  more  than  three- 
fifths  are  suffering  from  1  or  more 
long-term,  handicapping  conditions. 
The  numbers  of  these  will  increase,  be- 
cause as  I  have  shown,  the  number  of 
older  people  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  400,000  a  year. 

The  strain  on  our  health  facilities  and 
on  our  health  personnel  is  «K>rmous. 
The  strain  on  the  victims  of  chronic  dis- 
ease who  are  not  receiving  proper  care — 
our  older  citizens,  by  and  large,  is  still 
greater.  These  include  many  older  peo- 
ple in  my  own  district  who  are  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  Nation's  best 
medical  facilities  but  who,  all  too  often, 
are  unable  to  afford  their  services. 

The  situation  today  is  that  many  of 
the  expensive  beds  in  general  hospitals 
are  occupied  by  older  people  whose  needs 
are  great  but  not  for  care  in  a  general 
ho^tal  which  is  designed  primarily  for 
acute  illnesses. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have,  according 
to  recent  estimates  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  only  one-eighth  of  the  less  ex- 
pensive facilities  needed  for  the  care  of 
the  chronically  ill. 

Mental  hoqjitals.  as  we  all  know,  are 
bursting  their  walls,  trying  to  accommo- 
date the  overflow  in  crowded  wards  and 
In  hallways. 

Many  older  people  who  should  be  eared 
for  In  up-to-date  Instltuttons  or  in  the 
security  of  their  own  homes  have  been 


stowed  away  In  antiquated  public  In- 
flnnaries  or  In  substandard  nursing  and 
convalescent  homes  for  lack  of  better 
facilities. 

Many  of  our  nursing  homes  are  offer- 
ing the  highest  quality  of  care  available 
but  there  are  still  far  too  many  In  which 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  has  this  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

A  visit  to  a  tyi^cal  nursing  homfr— 

Says  the  report — 
Is  a  sobering  experience.  A  considerable  pro- 
porUon  of  the  "guests"  are  elderly  people 
waiting  to  die.  There  are  frequent  Instances 
of  neglect,  even  among  persons  able  to  pay 
their  way.  Many  homes  provide  no  regular 
medical  supervision  of  patients;  a  doctor  Is 
summoned  oc^y  at  the  discretion  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Some  nusring  homes  seem  to  keep 
patients  In  bed  as  much  as  possible  to  mlnl- 
mlae  supervision  by  attendants.  Rehabilita- 
tion Is  seldom  attempted,  though  researcti 
suggests  that  75  percent  of  chr<mlc  lilnrnnos 
are  partially  or  completely  controllable. 

We  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  trying  to  remedy 
this  appalling  situation.  Through  the 
Hill-Burton  Hospital  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Act  we  have  begun — barely  so, 
but  begun,  nevertheless — to  provide  hos- 
pitals for  the  chronically  01,  nonproOt 
nursing  homes,  geriatric  clinics,  and  re- 
habilitati<m  services.  Between  the  bill's 
enactment  in  1946  and  September  of 
1955.  there  have  been  provided  under 
Hill-Burton  7,300  chronic  hoq;>ital  beds. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  support  this 
program,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  should  like 
to  see  it  move  faster.  During  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1955  and  1956,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $21  million  for  these 
special  facilities  for  older  people.  To  my 
great  amazemmt,  I  learned  from  the 
recmt  budget  hearings,  that  in  these 
3  years  cmly  $3  millkm  of  the  $42  million 
had  been  used.  It  is  mandat(»7.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  this  program  must  move 
faster  if  we  are  to  begin  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  older  people. 

Part  of  this  shortoge  of  facilities  can 
be  alleviated  through  provision  of  health 
and  related  services  to  older  people  to 
their  own  homes.  The  PubUc  Health 
Service  has  Just  published  a  report  of  11 
successful  h(Mne-care  programs — suc- 
cessful because  they  are  meeting  the 
medical  needs  of  hundreds  of  older  peo- 
ple without  the  expense  of  institutional 
care  and  without  the  disruption  of  home 
living.  Services  provided  imder  these 
plans  range  from  a  minimum  of  nursing 
care  and  social  woiic  to  visits  by  physi- 
cians, physical  and  occupational  thera- 
pists, housekeeping  help,  attendance  at 
night,  aixl  regular  friendly  visiting. 

Home  care  of  this  nattire  offers  great 
promise  and  should  be  developed  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  And,  along  with 
it,  we  should  explore  much  more  In- 
tensively than  we  have  done  the  use  of 
boarding  homes  for  those  who  are  so- 
cially Isolated  and  enfeebled,  perhaps, 
but  not  In  need  of  intensive  medical 
treatment 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  Uke  to  di- 
rect your  attention  tNriefly  to  the  matter 
of  rehabilitation  for  our  older  peofde. 
In  the  recent  past  and  far  too  eummuniy 
today,  ttwre  has  been  the  mhaman  prac- 
tice of  writing  off  older  people  with 
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chronic  dlseaae— of  regarding  long,  dls- 
abiing  sickness  as  an  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  old  age. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  we 
need  more  than  facilities  alone.  Is  a  new 
approach  to  this  whole  problem  of  medi- 
cal care  in  the  older  years.  I  have  seen 
enough  to  know  for  certain  that  great 
numbers  of  our  older  people  who  have 
bei?n  consigned  to  helpless  uselessncss 
coold  be  up  and  around,  caring  for  thein- 
salves,  and  often  giving  important  serv- 
ices to  their  families  and  communities. 

The  report  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  says  that  "older  people 
who  are  chronically  ill,  physically  dis- 
abled, mentally  disturbed,  or  unemploy- 
able for  other  reasons  have  a  right,  to 
th;  fullest  extent  possible,  to  be  restored 
to  independent,  useli  1  lives." 

There  are  today,  literally  thousands 
of  older  people  in  general  hospitals,  in 
mental  institutions.  In  nursing  homes,  or 
connned  to  their  own  homes  or  those  of 
tiijir  grown  children  who  could  be  active 
members  of  their  communities. 

A  few  places,  notably  in  Connecticut. 
New  York,  California.  Illinois.  North 
Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania  are  pioneer- 
ing in  the  rehabilitation  of  older  pa- 
tients. One  eoimty  institution  in  Penn- 
sylvania undertook  an  experiment  of 
providing  complete  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  a  group  of  400  chronic  invalids, 
many  of  them  bedridden.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  even  those  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
periment, three-quarters  of  the  group 
were  restored  to  the  i>oint  they  could 
provide  their  own  personal  care,  one- 
half  were  able  to  leave  the  institution. 
and  one-fourth — think  of  it — were  able 
to  return  to  work. 

With  reference  to  mental  hospitals 
alone,  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
states  "enough  experience  has  been  ac- 
cumulated to  indicate  that  Imaginative 
programs  of  rehabilitation  often  can  ac- 
complish wonders — among  older  per- 
sons— who  previously  were  counted  as 
hopeless.  Increasing  numbers  are  being 
returned  to  their  communities  as  active, 
productive  members." 

Programs  such  as  these  have  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Chronic  Illness,  by  the 
Hoover  Commission,  and.  in  fact,  by 
every  investigative  body  we  have  had 
during  the  past  decade  or  more.  Their 
extension  would  make  a  significant  dent 
in  current  overcrowding  of  institutions 
aiid  in  the  shortage  of  beds. 

Some  relief  is  now  being  provided, 
much  of  it  through  the  amendments  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  that 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  support.  Besides 
Increasing  the  authorization  and  the 
goals  for  the  total  rehabiUtation  pro- 
gram, this  legislation  authorized  grants 
for  research,  demonstration,  personnel 
training,  and  projects.  This  program 
appears  to  be  going  forward  at  a  fairly 
rapid  pace,  and  I  shall  certainly  continue 
to  support  it. 

Yet.  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  more  to  rehabilitation  than  the 
retrieving  of  people  for  employment.  It 
la  just  as  Important  that  rehabilitation 
have  as  its  goal  the  restoration  of  a  per- 
■OQ  to  his  family  or  to  normal  living. 
Less  than  5  percent  of  all  persons  cap- 
able of  becoming  vocationally  rehabili- 


tated are  over  are  85.  Yet.  as  I  have 
shown,  there  are  many  thousands  in  the 
older  age  groups  ^vho  can  and  should  be 
and  have  the  xigt.t  to  be  restored  to  in- 
dependence, usefulness,  and  pride  in 
daily  living.  Smely,  we  can  no  longer 
deny  them. 

Great  as  Is  the  need  for  more  medical 
facilities  and  for  improved  rehabilitation 
programs,  even  greater,  I  am  convinced. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  need  for  adequate 
financial  resources  of  older  persons  to 
pay  for  the  pre^entive  and  treatment 
services  they  so  badly  need. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  from  many 
studies  that  the  majority  of  older  per- 
sons are  just  plainly  unable  to  pay  the 
costs  of  medical  csire  and  that  they  either 
neglect  their  ailrients.  resort  to  quack 
remedies  and  nostrums,  or  seek  assist- 
ance, often  in  the  form  of  reduced  fees. 

According  to  one  comprehensive  re- 
port, only  three-fifths  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  beneficiaries  were 
able  to  meet  their  yearly  medical  ex- 
penses in  whole  o:  in  part.  And  we  can 
certainly  assume  that  few  of  these  poor 
people  were  able  t-a  purchase  the  periodic 
medical  examinations  and  preventive 
services  that  we  5;o  glibly  ur^e  upon  all 
people  after  middle  age. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  relief  is 
being  provided  through  voluntary  hos- 
pital and  surgical  insurance.  Yet,  help- 
ful as  such  protection  may  be  to  people 
in  the  younger  ages  it  is  of  very  restricted 
value  to  our  older  people. 

The  recent  study  of  the  Commission 
on  F*inancing  Hospital  Care  in  the  United 
States  reports  that  these  voluntary  pre- 
payment plans  reach  only  36  percent  of 
the  people  65-69  years  of  ase.  25  percent 
of  those  70-74,  f.nd  but  15  percent  of 
those  75  years  and  above  among  whom 
the  need  is,  by  all  odds,  the  greatest. 

One  reason  for  these  abysmally  low 
ratios  is  that  many  workers  are  forced 
to  drop  out  of  ^uch  plans  when  they 
retire  from  work.  In  many  cases,  the 
protection  is  not  available  to  retired 
workers.  In  others  tlie  premiums  are 
too  high  to  be  met  out  of  the  reduced 
retirement  incon.e.  Moreover,  in  the 
majority  of  instances  where  continued 
coverage  is  to  be  had  the  benefits  be- 
come more  restricted. 

The  picture.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  sorry 
one  indeed.  We  can  only  conclude  that 
it  is  just  at  the  period  of  life  when  tlie 
likelihood  of  slcluiess  is  the  greatest 
that  the  individual  Is  least  able  to  find 
the  protection  he  needs.  And  the  fear 
of  long,  suffering  illness  without  money 
to  pay  for  care  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
vasive and  heart-rending  fears  of  our 
older  people  today. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  administra- 
tion has  come  up  with  a  "bold"  reinsur- 
ance plan — a  plan  to  use  Federal  funds  to 
underwrite  the  risks  of  insurance  who 
have  or  might  be  expected  to  extend  their 
insurance  to  older  people. 

Although  this  plan  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  medical  societies  or  by  the 
Blue  Cross  Associations,  or  by  other  in- 
surance companies,  it  might  be  a  useful 
way  to  assist  companies  while  they  are 
getting  their  initial  experience  with 
coverage  of  older  people.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  proposal  fails 
completely  to  attack  the  truly  basic  dif- 


ficulty: namely,  the  low  Income  of  the 
retired  person  or  the  still  lower  income  of 
his  widow  and  their  consequent  inability 
to  pay  the  premiums. 

It  is  patently  obvious  that  ft  sine  qua 
non  of  a  reinsurance  program,  is  the 
possession  of  insurance  in  tlie  first  place. 
The  evidence  proves  beyond  question  that 
a  reinsurance  program  would  do  little  to 
alleviate  the  medical  problem  of  our  older 
people  today. 

Deserving  consideration  a  proposal 
which  is  currently  commanding  the  at- 
tention of  at  least  one  State  medical 
society,  and  that  is  tlie  possibility  of 
linking  a  health  insurance  program  for 
older  persons  to  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance.  Such  a  sicp  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  Commission  on  Geriatrics 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsjlvanla. 
Several  days  ago.  I  disciissed  the  matter 
with  a  member  of  that  commission  and 
was  informed  that  the  commission's  en- 
tire membership  of  eight  physicians  is  in 
agreement  and  plans  to  present  the  pro- 
posal to  the  State  society  for  approval. 
All  are  member;>  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Let  me  give  you  the  words  of  the  com- 
mission itself,  as  they  appeared  in  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal  for  Janu- 
ary 1955: 

It  would  wem  ▼alld— 

The  report  declares— 
to  explore  a  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  flnancing  medical  care  for  the  older 
individual  who  is  on  old-age  and  surTlTors 
insurance,  who  haa  had  an  average  of  over 
40  years  of  work  behind  him.  who  has  never 
been  able  to  amass  more  than  a  modest 
amount  of  capital  assets,  whoee  medical 
needs  rise  with  his  years  as  his  Income  falls, 
who  desires  to  be  as  independent  as  possi- 
ble through  his  life  span  and  yet  who  must 
meet  the  reality  of  hla  personal  and  family 
health  situations  without  destroying  his  eco- 
nomic structure.  An  alert  ex  >anding  na- 
tional economy  must  be  able  to  find  some  tn-' 
dependent  way  to  meet  these  needs  without 
resorting  to  a  welfare  sute's  methods. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  Is  that  all  em- 
ployees choosing  to  do  so  would  author- 
ize  an  additional  soclal-secmity  deduc- 
tion during  their  working  years.  These 
deductions,  or  premiums,  would  be  used 
to  build  up  a  reserve  out  of  which  costa 
of  preventive  and  treatment  services 
would  be  paid  after  the  worker  (and  hla 
wife  or  widow)  had  reached  age  65. 

While  the  program,  as  proposed  by  the 
commission  of  8  doctors,  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  the  payments  would 
be  made  through  Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield, 
or  other  accredited  nonprofit  health 
plans. 

There  would  remain,  notes  the  com- 
mission, the  problem  of  meeting  the 
medical  payments  of  those  who  are  al- 
ready retired  or  who  are  so  near  retire- 
ment that  they  do  not  have  the  time 
to  make  the  necessary  contributions. 
This  problem,  says  the  commission, 
would  be  met  by  direct  appropriations 
to  the  program  until  the  reserve  fund 
has  had  time  to  mature. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    Commission    on 
Geriatrics   of   the  Medical   Society   of 
Pennsylvania  is  attempting  to  find  an  ^ 
answer  to  this  most  difficult  question.    I 
hope  that  other  medical  groups  will  see 
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fit  to  launch  similar  studies,  and  that  to- 
gether we  may  seek  ways  of  helping  older 
persons  receive  the  medicftl  ears  they  so 
sorely  need  and  rkhly  deeenre. 

Under  my  own  proposal,  H.  R.  8863, 
the  Bureau  of  Older  Persons  could  con- 
tribute toward  the  advancement  of  phjrs- 
ical  and  mental  health  and  rehabllitft- 
tlon  by  cooperating  with  the  Ofllce  of 
VocaUonal  Rehabilitation,  the  Publie 
Health  Service,  and  other  appropriate 
public  and  private  agencies  in  studying 
ways  of  improving  medical  and  r^abill- 
tatloD  care  for  older  persons.  States 
eould  conduct  similar  studies,  particu- 
larly In  conjimction  with  State  imblio 
health  authorities.  States  could  also 
consider  ways  of  broadening  preventian 
and  rehabilitation  programs,  partien- 
larly  in  terms  of  preventing  irtiysicftl  and 
mental  breakdowns,  of  restoring  to 
health  as  quickly  as  passible  all  who  can 
be  restored,  and  of  relocating  chronic 
and  nonpaychotic  senile  patients  in 
nursing  or  boarding  homes,  or  providing 
services  to  them  In  their  own  homes. 
States  and  munieipaUUes  could  be  en- 
couraged through  educational  campaigns 
to  take  full  advantage  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  older  persons  through  ^e  ex- 
panded Hill-Burton  program,  ttie  ex- 
panded vocational  refa|tbilitati(m  pro- 
gram, and  the  national  mentalfr  health 
program.  Communities  could  ^muluet 
educational  programs  on  the  poaslbllities 
and  value  inherent  in  prevention,  in  bet- 
ter nutrition,  and  in  general  rehabilita- 
tion, health  departments,  educational 
agencies,  and  organized ;  groups  of  older 
people  as  the  means  of  icommunjcation. 
Communities  could  also  8pons<»r  tk'aining 
programs  for  professional  workeijs  of  all 
sorts,  including  the  personnel  of  old-age 
and  nursing  homes  wiU|k  the  possibility' 
of  eventually  requiring — locaUy,  or 
through  the  States — minimum  standards 
of  training  as  a  basis  for  all  health  and 
rehabilitation  work  wiUi  older  people. 
Ti.  FAsnciPAnoM  nt  ooiuiinnTT  acnvzms 

The  sixth  point  of  $.  R.  8863.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  greatly!  facilitate  par- 
ticipation by  older  persons  in  social 
groups,  educational  and  creative  activ- 
ities, citizenship  and  voluntary  commu- 
nity service,  religious  and  cultural  pro- 
grams. Such  active  participatlcm  in  a 
whole  round  of  pleasurable  and  useful 
activities  is  essential  for  older  people 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  work  in  full- 
time  employment  or  who  have  made  their 
contribution  through  40J  to  50  years  of 
paid  emplojmient. 

Yet  for  perhaps  the  great  majority 
such  opportunities  are  denied.  Far  too 
many  have  insufficient  Income  to  take 
part  in  any  activity.  Others  lack  energy 
because  of  infirmity  or  malnutrition. 
And  still  others  are  homebound  by  reason 
ot  unnecessary  disability  from  chronic 
illness.  [ 

One  of  the  tragic  outcomes  of  enforced 
withdrawal  from  participation  in  com- 
munity activities  is  iH«^nature  physical 
and  mental  deterioration.  Unquestion- 
ably, Mr.  Speaker,  much  ot  the  bitter- 
ness, much  of  the  dependency,  and  much 
of  the  pressure  on  our  institutional  facil- 
ities today  arises  from  the  absence  of 
opportunity  for  our  older  people  to  con- 
tinue as  acUve  participants  in  the  nor- 
mal life  of  the  community.    By  denying 


these  opportunities  we  are  creating  still 
greater  problems  of  dependency  and 
early  deterioration. 

We  can  now  point  to  concrete  evidence 
of  a  positive  correlation  between  contin- 
ued activity  and  good  health  and  happi- 
ness among  older  people. 

One  study  of  old-age  asaJstance  redpi- 
ente  in  mj  own  city  showed  that  good 
personal  adjustment  was  dependent, 
among  other  things,  upon  having  more 
than  26  friends,  more  than  10  Intimate 
friends,  6  or  more  activiUes.  hobbies. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  noted  rehabilita- 
tkm  expert,  has  f oimd  in  his  work  in 
New  Yoric  City's  Hodson  Community 
Center  a  marked  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  visits  to  the  doctor  and  a  10-year 
average  extension  of  the  life  of  older 
persons  participating  in  its  program. 
The  noted  psychiatrist.  Dr.  William  C. 
Menninger.  has  said  that  "recreation  is 
an  extremely  important  aid  to  growing 
old  gracefully.  People  who  stay  young 
despite  their  years  do  so  because  of  an 
active  Interest  that  provides  satisfaction 
through  participation.'' 

An  active  interest  that  provides  satis- 
faction through  participation — ^this  is 
the  key  phrase.  Older  persons  must  have 
an  interest  in  somethtog  outside  them- 
selves and  their  daily  routine.  It  must 
be  an  active  interest,  which,  if  possible, 
calls  them  forth  from  their  l<mely  rooms 
into  contact  with  other  human  beings, 
particulaily  those  of  a  contemporaneous 
age. 

Nevertheless,  and  despite  the  demon- 
strated value  of  meaningful  activity, 
communities  in  general,  in  the  words 
of  the  Council  of  State  Government's  re- 
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are  not  now  organized  adequately  to  meet 
the  leisure  time  needs  of  their  older  real- 
dents. 

Save  in  a  very  few  Instances,  our  com- 
munities simply  have  not  provided  new 
and  lifegiving  activities  for  their  older 
people  whose  work  days  are  past.  And 
this  is  i^;)palllngly  true  in  homes  for  the 
aged,  nursing  and  convalescent  homes, 
and  hospitals,  which  by  contenting 
themselves  with  providing  custodial  care 
are  thereby  almost  forcing  passivity  and 
hastening  further  deterioration. 

The  picture,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  sorry 
one,  indeed.  Yet.  I  can  report  a  glim- 
mer of  hope.  Today,  there  does  exist 
some  awareness  of  the  importance  to 
older  persons  of  stronger  community 
participation. 

In  Chicago,  we  have  a  fine  training 
center  in  which  older  pe(v>le  are  learn- 
ing skiUs  in  the  arts  and  crafts  so  that 
they  in  turn,  can  go  to  the  homebound 
and  teach  them  activities  that  provide 
some  degree  of  interest  in  their  otherwise 
barren  lives. 

Throughout  Calif  omia,  public  schools 
are  providing  scores  of  courses  in  which 
literally  thousands  of  older  persons  en- 
roll each  year. 

Phlladtiphia  has  more  than  100  rec- 
reation ^oups  for  senior  citizens.  Cleve- 
land features  a  camping  program  along 
with  its  Oolden  Age  dubs. 

In  Milwaukee.  North  Carolina,  and 
Los  Angeles,  the  departments  of  recrea- 
tion sponsor  doaens  of  clubs  and  recrea- 
tion programs  with  full-time  directors. 


New  York  City  has  27  community  cen- 
ters for  older  persons  with  up  to  70  dif- 
ferent activities  provided.  Members  of 
one  of  these — the  Sirovich  Center,  pro- 
duce a  play  on  Broadway  each  winter. 
But  let  Dr.  Harry  A.  Levlne.  the  director 
of  special  services  for  the  aged  in  New 
Yoi*  City's  Department  oJ  Welfare,  de- 
scribe the  setup  and  activities  of  such  a 
project: 

Facmtlea  In  the  centers  - 

He  States — 

Intflod*  loungw  for  talk  and  reading,  larg* 
rooniB  for  mam  actlvltlaa.  playrooooa.  ot  play 
areas  for  cards,  checkers  and  chaw,  work- 
ahopa.  meeting  rooms,  clasarooma.  and  li- 
braries. A  number  have  darkrooms  for  pho- 
tography; one  has  a  poolroom.  Some  have 
yards  for  outdoor  games.  A  kitchen  la  part 
fif  every  center,  for  lunch  and  refreshmenti 
and  to  make  partlea  poaslble. 

Tlie  membera  oC  the  oentea  alng.  danoe, 
and  play  carda  and  gamea.  They  mak* 
trtanda.  They  visit  each  other.  Some  even 
find  romance;  there  have  been  11  marrlagea 
in  one  center  to  date.  They  visit  musuems 
and  places  of  interest  regularly.  They  cele- 
brate each  other's  birthdays  onee  a  month. 
They  plan  boat  rides  and  picnics,  and  cd«- 
brate  holidays.  They  hare  motion  ptcturaa. 
bAEaars,  and  exhlbltknu  of  their  work.  They 
paint,  write,  and  participate  In  editing  maga- 
zines. They  write  their  own  plays  and  act 
In  them.  They  make  clothes,  hats.  Jewelry, 
and  costumes  for  plays.  They  have  classes  In 
woodwork,  copper,  leather,  ceramics,  BngUsh. 
sculpture,  poetiy.  music  and  music  apprecia- 
tion, elocution,  and  acting.  Tliey  iwint;«tn 
old  skills  or  develop  new  skills  and  intereeta. 
They  have  discussion  groups  and  regular  In- 
formation programs  on  hetf  th  and  geriatrics. 
The  center  becomes  a  major  source  of  Infor- 
mation. They  have  orchestras  and  choral 
groups.  They  do  all  the  arts  and  crafts.  The 
retired  or  unemployed  older  person  may  weU 
bring  a  renaissance  oC  folk  art  and  craft  to 
America. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  Interest 
and  activity  that  may  be  developed.  Interest 
can  be  aroused  that  will  hold  groups  of  dif- 
ferent cultxiral  levels.  There  are  unlimited 
areas  for  activity,  both  Intelieetual  and  phys- 
ical, for  continued  persontg  development. 

Staff  members  include  dsLsewarkers.  group 
wt^cers,  registered  occnp^t)imal  therapists, 
and  q>eclall8ts  in  actlvlUMluch  as  music, 
dramatics,  carpentry,  and'ai^  ^^^^  crafts. 
Counseling  and  casework  arei  Important  areas 
of  activity  for  the  staff.  A  housing  registry  Is 
maintained  In  some  centers.  Every  center 
has  developed  a  visiting  coihmlttee  of  mem- 
bers who  not  only  visit  their  own  sick  mem- 
bers but  are  extending  this  service  to  agen- 
cies In  the  community  to  visit  shut-in  older 
people. 

In  the  Day  Center— 

Dr.  Levlne  writes  in  another  connec- 
tion— 

the  older  person  moves  slowly  but  surely 
toward  active  participation  and  social  ac- 
tivity, first  with  one  another  and  then  in 
smaU  groups,  moving  toward  groups  involv- 
ing more  members  aiui  finally  with  the  center 
as  a  whole  involving  all  of  the  members. 
Efforts  are  made  to  expand  their  Interest  and 
to  Increase  their  ability  to  carry  some  respon- 
sibility for  developing  their  own  program. 
The  older  persons  are  involved  in  helping 
one  another,  but,  most  important,  a  climate 
Is  created  affecting  the  group  so  that  it  has 
warm^  and  Is  conducive  to  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  personality. 

Participation  in  the  program  as  a  whole  or 
In  aome  partleular  part  of  the  program  aui  pss 
to  displace  preoccupation  with  fantasy, 
feelings  of  Inadequacy,  fancied  grievances, 
feeling  of  displacement  by  family  and  chU- 
dren.  and  it  serves  as  a  constructive  reality 
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•zpoienoe  for  distorted  hostile  experiences. 
Parttelpatlng  Actively  In  aome  part  of  the 
prugram  helps  In  the  Integration  of  the  per- 
sonaUty  through  eUuifylng  some  ot  the  In- 
•onststendes  and  misplaced  hostility. 

Even  more  bopefiil.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
the  evidence  of  the  eagerness  of  older 
people  to  take  Initiative  in  developing 
activitlea  for  themaelves  and  in  discover- 
ing new  ways  to  serve  their  c<Hnmuni- 
tics. 

In  one  New  York  community,  a  group 
of  older  people  have  adopted  a  ward  in 
a  mental  hospital  and  are  providing  gifts 
and  entertainment  for  the  patients. 
More  recently,  the  group  extended  its 
services  to  the  residents  of  a  home  for 
the  bUnd. 

And  now  in  several  places — in  Wil- 
mington. Del..  St.  Louis.  Hempstead. 
Long  Island,  and  Cleveland  retired 
workers  have  organized  as  senior  con- 
sultants to  provide  advisory  services  to 
young  and  struggling  business  people 
and  to  serve  their  communities  in  a 
variety  of  voluntary  capacities. 

In  Greenwich.  Conn.,  the  members  of 
the  Retirement  Men's  Club  are  studsrlng 
their  local  government,  discovering  for 
the  first  time  in  detail  what  its  func- 
tions are  and  how  it  operates. 

All  of  these  projects,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
commendable  examples  of  the  diverse 
ways  in  which  older  people  can  be  active, 
happy,  and  useful  citizens.  They  are 
splendid,  but  they  are  reaching  perhaps 
1  or  a  percent  of  the  older  people  who 
need  and  want  them.  We  are  woefully 
behind. 

One  purpose  of  H.  R.  8863  Is  to  speed 
up  the  development  of  such  programs 
and  extend  them  to  every  commimity  in 
the  land.  I  am  convinced  that  a  Bureau 
of  Older  Persons  with  grant-in-aid 
funds  could  be  a  tremendous  stimuliis. 

The  States,  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
could  promote  survey  of  needs,  re- 
sources, and  opportunities  within  their 
communities.  They  could  employ 
trained  leaders  to  help  the  communities. 
They  could  develop  requirements  for 
social  and  recreational  programs  in 
boarding,  nursing  and  old-age  homes 
and  in  hospitals  as  recommended  by  the 
report  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments. Conferences  and  training  pro- 
grams could  be  held  to  encourage  and 
train  skilled  leaders — another  recom- 
mendation of  the  council's  report. 

Community — nonprofit  community 
groups— under  my  bill  could  construct 
activity  centers,  organize  older  persons' 
clubs,  conduct  or  stimulate  adult  edu- 
cation courses,  craft  shops  and  fairs, 
camping,  picnics,  community  choral  and 
orchestral  projects,  volunteer  profes- 
sional service  organizations.  Gray  La- 
dies and  Red  Cross  activities.  Commu- 
nities— the  older  people  themselves. 
could  compile  a  city  directory  of  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  opportunities  and  fa- 
cilities for  older  people.  And.  I  venture 
to  suggest,  that  if  they  were  given  the 
/assignment,  older  people  could  make  a 
great  contribution  toward  community 
understanding  and  control  of  such  prob- 
loos  as  juvenile  delinquency,  improve- 
ment of  nunlnc  home  standards,  and 
Mitomobila  aoddcnta. 


Almost  every  primitive  society  under- 
takes to  make  use  of  all  of  its  older 
people.  We  have  hardly  begun  to  rec- 
ognize the  resource  that  lies  within  our 
older  citizens. 

vn.  SOCIAL  saifms 

Of  great  importance,  also.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  range  of  social  services 
suggested  under  the  seventh  policy  sec- 
tion of  H.  R.  8883. 

More  people  are  living  beyond  age  65, 
an  average  of  13  additional  years.  But 
even  more  striking  are  the  rates  of  in- 
crease of  those  living  into  the  late  seven- 
ties, eighties,  and  even  nineties.  For 
these  social  casework  becomes  impera- 
tive— in  its  broadest  sense,  including  in- 
formation and  counseling,  assistance  in 
finding  housing  and  medical  care,  home- 
making  and  housekeeping  service,  sys- 
tematic visiting  of  shut-ins,  attendance 
at  night  or  while  family  members  are 
away. 

Here  and  there  such  services  have 
begun  to  appear.  They  are  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  enabling  truly  aged  peo- 
ple to  remain  comfortably  in  their  own 
homes  and.  hence,  in  avoiding  the  per- 
sonal and  community  costs  of  institu- 
tional care. 

Boston  and  New  York  are  providing 
large  scale  counseling  and  information 
services  to  older  people.  Los  Angeles 
has  Just  opened  a  similar  service  with  17 
full-time  staff  members. 

A  demonstration  project  In  my  own 
city  of  Chicago  offers  a  combination  of 
casework,  houselceeping  help,  health 
care,  and  regular  visiting  to  the  older 
residents  of  a  public  housing  project, 
Prairie  Courts.  In  Cook  County,  in 
which  Chicago  lies,  and  in  Peoria 
Coimty,  the  Illinois  public  aid  commis- 
sion is  establishing  a  diagnostic  and  re- 
habilitation demonstration  project,  in 
which  social  services  will  play  a  key  role. 
Social  workers  will  talk  with  patients 
and  their  families  before  admission,  will 
assist  in  implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  physician,  and  will  help  to 
arrange  placement  of  the  patient  once 
treatment  has  concluded. 

In  Summit  County,  N.  J.,  a  group 
of  volimteers  are  providing  house- 
keeping assistance  to  older  persons  who, 
without  it.  would  have  to  crowd  In  with 
their  children  and  grandchildren  or  seek 
the  shelter  of  an  institution. 

One  of  the  mo5t  unique  experiments 
Is  a  meals-on-whei?Ls  project  oi>erated  by 
a  Philadelphia  settlement  house.  Vol- 
unteers cook,  paclc.  and  deliver  a  hot 
and  cold  meal  to  homebound  older  peo- 
ple each  day.  providing  at  the  same  time 
a  brief  social  visit.  Rates  vary  from  40 
cents  to  80  cents  for  two  people.  Think 
of  the  potentialities.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  a 
meals-on-wheels  program  based  on  the 
use  of  the  surplus  foods  already  stored 
up  out  of  our  agricultural  abundance. 
As  in  other  situations,  a  little  thought- 
ful planning,  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  a  Bureau  of  Older  Persons,  would 
enable  us  to  achieve  two  results  with  but 
a  single  effort. 

All  of  the  projects  I  have  mentioned 
have  been  tried  out  somewhere.  What 
is  needed.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Impetus 
that  would  be  provided  by  H.  R.  8863  to 
extend  them  to  older  people  throughout 
the  land.  i 


vm.  ussAacw  ahb  TBAnvma 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eighth  and  final  item 
in  the  policy  statement  of  my  bill.  H.  R. 
8863.  is  aimed  at  stepping  up  badly 
needed  research  in  the  field  of  aging  and 
at  alleviating  the  very  critical  shortage 
of  personnel  trained  to  work  with  older 
people.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  very  much  without 
knowing  a  great  deal  about  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  dealing  and  without 
technically  trained  people  for  work  in 
the  field. 

It  has  been  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
net  effect  of  our  achievement  in  extend- 
ing the  years  of  life  has  been  to  prolong 
the  period  of  dying.  I.  sir.  do  not  believe 
this  statement  but  we  shall  all  have  to 
admit  that  it  contains  a  sizable  element 
of  truth.  Many  older  people  today  are 
suffering,  as  I  have  shown  earlier,  from 
long-term,  chronic  illnesses  that  make 
a  mockery  of  longer  life.  And  many  are 
so  infirm  as  to  render  futile  any  attempt 
at  normal  living. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  we  must 
step  up  our  efforts  toward  understanding 
the  nature  of  the  aging  process  itself. 

And.  at  the  same  time,  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  encourage  research  in  other 
fields  that  are  equally  important.  One 
of  the  most  frequently  cited  objections 
to  a  policy  of  flexible  retirement  is  that 
we  are  not  able  to  decide  which  woi^ers 
should  be  reUined  and  which  retired. 
We  must  push  forward  with  all  possible 
speed  research  that  will  enable  us  to  set 
up  objective  criteria  for  both  the  hiring 
and  the  retirement  of  older  workers.  We 
need  very  much  to  know  why  men  and 
women  in  their  fifties  and,  yes.  even  in 
their  forties  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

We  need  research— we  need  It  badly, 
to  discover  how  older  women  who  have 
completed  their  family  responsibilities 
and  how  older  men  and  women  who  have 
retired  can  find  new  activities  that  will 
give  purpose  and  satisfaction  to  their  ex- 
tended  hves. 

We  need  to  know  far  more  than  we  do 
about  the  housing  requirements  of  older 
people.  Dozens  of  housing  experiments 
are  under  way  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Which  ones  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  older  people?  Which  ones  pro- 
vide little  more  than  shelter  from  the 
elements? 

It  is  perfectly  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
considerable  progress  has  been  made 
during  recent  years.  The  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  almost  every  one  of 
which  was  set  up  under  a  Democratic 
Congress,  are  now  doing  some  research 
in  aging.  All  of  them,  as  we  all  know, 
are  doing  intensive  work  on  the  chronic 
diseases  so  common  among  our  older 
people  and  are  making  grants  to  uni- 
versities and  hospitals  for  similar  re- 
search. 

Yet,  the  amount  of  research  is  piti- 
fully small  when  contrasted  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  with  the 
amount  of  suffering  and  premature 
death,  the  retirements  from  work  forced 
by  illness  or  infirmity,  and  the  cost  of 
care  and  rehabiliUtion. 

With  regard  to  other  aspects  of  tb« 
field,  we  have  hardly  scratched  the  sur- 
face. There  is  only  one  major  research 
project  that  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
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cover  devoted  to  determination  of  cri- 
teria for  continued  employment  of  older 
workers.  This  project  is  being  done  by 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

There  are  only  two  significant  studies 
in  process— one  in  Kansis  City  and  one 
at  Cornell  University,  oja  the  personal 
adjustments  that  peoplel  make  in  their 
later  years.  And,  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  even  one  impbrtant  research 
on  the  housing  needs  of  older  people. 

What  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
flects a  very  shortsighted  situation.  Re- 
search and  factfinding  must  be 
strengthened  and  improved  unless  we 
are  to  fall  still  further  behind  in  get- 
ting the  information  we  need  for  sound 
policy  determination.  H.  R.  8863  would 
promote  the  development  of  research 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  facts  regarding  the  training  of 
skilled  and  professional  personnel  are 
even  worse  than  those  regarding  re- 
search. Let  me  given  you  an  example 
with  reference  to  courses  on  problems 
of  the  aged.  In  New  York  State,  a  re- 
cent survey  disclosed  that  out  of  eight 
medical  schools,  none  had  a  faculty 
member  in  charge  of  teaching  geriatric 
medicine.  None  had  a  department  or 
subdepartment  of  geriatric  medicine. 
Only  two  found  it  desirable  to  include 
geriatric  medicine  as  a  separate  teach- 
ing unit.  Only  one  had  sponsored  post- 
graduate teaching  specifically  on  geri- 
atric studies. 

The  shortage  of  trained  workers  is 
Just  as  acute  in  the  flelds  of  other  health 
personnel,  adult  educators,  recreation 
workers,  occupational  therapists,  reha- 
bilitation workers,  and  social  casework- 
ers. 

The  number  of  professionally  trained 
workers  must  be  increased  at  least  as 
rapidly  as  the  older  population  is  grow, 
ing.  H.  R.  8863  makes  specific  provi- 
sion for  helping  States,  universities,  and 
other  agencies  sponsor  training  pro- 
grams to  overcome  present  shortages. 

One  of  the  obvious  needs  Lb  for  com- 
prehensive research  and  training  pro- 
grams such  as  those  that  have  been 
started  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  the  University 
of  Florida,  and  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. It  \s  my  great  regret.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  research  programs  of  these  and 
other  centers  are  languishing  for  lack 
of  personnel  and  funds.  We  must  offer 
them  every  encouragement  to  go  for. 
ward. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  one  organiza- 
tion of  such  groups  as  the  American 
Society  for  the  Aged,  organized  last  year 
to  serve  for  older  persons  in  somewhat 
the  same  capacity  as  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  Infantile  Paralysis  serve  their 
flelds.  I  welcome  the  creation  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Aged,  and  wish 
it  success.  This  new  body,  which  pro- 
poses to  collect  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation, undertake  and  finance  research, 
cooperate  in  studies,  and  further  assist 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  older  people,  is  a  hearten- 
ing sign  of  growing  public  recognition  of 
the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens.  If  we 
are  to  seek  to  enrich  tbf  lives  of  older 


people,  we  must  pay  more  serious  atten- 
tion to  improving  provisions  for  these 
services. 

OONCLUSIOir 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  golden  years  can  be 
glorious  years  if  our  older  people  have 
sufficient  income,  good  housing  accom- 
modations, activities  to  keep  them  inter- 
ested and  occupied,  and  the  vital  feeling 
that  they  are  wanted,  that  they  belong, 
that  the  community  has  not  discarded 
them.  We  are  still  far  from  that  goal, 
but  it  is  one  to  which  we  must  strive. 

H.  R.  8863 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Older  Persons  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  assist 
In  the  development  and  operation  of 
studies  and  projects  to  help  older  persons; 
and  for  other  purpoeea 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  l>e 
cited  as  the  "Services  to  Older  Persons  Act." 
TiTU  t — Htxa  FOR  legislation;  dbclasatiom  or 

POUCT;    DEFINinOMS 

heed  for  legislation 

Sac.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  public  interest  requires  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  aid  In  meeting 
the  problems  of  older  persons  In  our  popula- 
tion because — 

(1)  the  tremendous  Increase  In  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  In  the  last 
half  century  has  caused  profound  changes  In 
the  age  structure  of  our  population,  particu- 
larly In  the  sharply  Increased  life  expectancy 
of  the  individual;  and 

(3)  It  Is  now  quite  apparent  that  the  fast- 
est growing  segment  of  our  population  con- 
sists of  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over,  the 
number  of  whom  totaled  approximately  3 
million  In  the  year  1900  and  whose  number 
Increased  to  14  million  In  1956.  a  growth 
which  Is  expected  to  continue  and  to  reach 
approximately  21  million  in  1975;  and 

(3)  during  the  last  60  years,  our  national 
economy  has  moved  from  one  based  pri- 
marily upon  agriculture  to  one  of  huge  in- 
d\i8tiiallBation,  creating  many  new  and  un- 
anticipated social  problems,  particularly 
with  respect  to  our  older  persons;  these  have 
been  shunted  more  and  more  to  an  insecure, 
dependent,  and  much  too  hopeless  and  help- 
less a  position  in  our  society,  through  the 
deprivation,  because  of  their  age,  of  their  op- 
portunity for  gainful  work  and  by  compelling 
them  to  retire  prematurely;  and 

(4)  as  a  result,  many  of  our  older  people 
have  inadequate  financial  resources  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  their  families  as  inde- 
pendent and  self-respecting  nxembers  of  their 
communities,  are  unable  to  find  adequate 
housing  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
are  confronted  with  disabling  health  and 
medical  problems,  are  driven  by  frustration 
and  despair  to  private  and  public  mental  In- 
stitutions and  general  hospitals,  are  forced 
into  positions  of  isolation  and  lonesomeness. 
are  placed  In  increasing  numbers  on  old-age 
assistance  rolls;  and 

(6)  it  Is  therefore  essential  that  such 
trends  be  checked  and  that  concerted  and 
comprehensive  efforts  be  made  to  formulate, 
and  put  Into  operation,  projects  which  will 
permit  our  older  people  to  continue  to  lead 
proud  and  Independent  lives  which  wUl  re- 
store and  rehabilitate  many  of  them  to  use- 
ful and  dignified  positions  among  their 
nelghhon:  which  will  enhance  the  vigor  and 
vitality  of  the  communities;  and  which  wlU 
prevent  further  aggravation  of  their  prob- 
lem with  resulting  Increased  social,  finan- 
cial, and  medical  burden*. 

Detiaratio*  of  poHey 
0ao.   109.  (a)  The  primary  reapooslbility 
for  caring  for  and  working  out  the  problema 
for  our  older  persons  Is  that  of  the  States; 


however.  It  Is  the  policy  of  this  act  to  aid  the 
States,  so  far  as  practicable.  In  helping  solve 
the  problems  of  older  persons  through  proj- 
ects, consistent  with  subsection  (b)  ot  this 
section,  which  wUl  help — 

(1)  to  assure  to  older  persons  an  equal  op- 
portunity with  others  to  engage  in  gainful 
employment  which  they  are  phyalcaUy  and 
mentally  able  to  perform; 

(3)  to  enable  older  persons  to  achieve  a  re- 
tirement Income  sufficient  for  health  and 
for  participation  In  commxxnlty  life  as  seU- 
respecting  citizens; 

(3)  to  provide  older  persons,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  opportunity  of  living  in  their 
own  homes  or,  when  this  Is  not  feasiole,  in 
suitable  substitute  private  homes;  and  in  the 
case  of  such  persons  who  need  care  that  can- 
not he  given  them  in  their  own  or  other  pri- 
vate homes,  to  provide  them  with  the  op- 
portunity to  live  in  institutions  that  are  as 
homelike  as  possible  and  have  high  stand- 
ards of  care; 

(4)  older  persons  to  receive  adequate  nu- 
trition, preventive  medicine,  and  medical  cars 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  their  years; 

(5)  to  rehabUltate  and  to  restore  to  Inde- 
pendent, iisefiil  lives  in  their  homes,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  older  persons  who  are 
chronically  111,  physically  disabled,  mentally 
disturbed,  or  Incapacitated  for  other  reasons; 

(6)  to  assist  older  persons  to  have  access 
to  social  groups  and  to  participate  with  thoee 
of  other  ages  In  recreational,  educational, 
cultural,  religious,  and  civic  activities: 

(7)  to  asstire  that  older  persons,  in  plan- 
ning for  retirement  and  in  meeting  the  crises 
of  their  later  years,  wUl  have  the  benefits  of 
such  services  as  counseling.  Information,  vo- 
cational retraining,  and  social  casework;  and 

(8)  to  relieve  the  problems  of  older  per- 
sons through  an  Increase  of  research  on  the 
various  aspects  of  aging  and  the  development 
of  special  courses  in  schools  and  departments 
of  medicine,  nursing,  clinical  psychology,  and 
social  work  to  train  professional  workers  in 
the  field  of  aging. 

(b)  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  act  that  in  the  projects  referred  to 
In  this  section  there  should  be  emphasis 
upon  the  right  and  obligation  of  such  older 
persons  to  free  choice,  self-help,  and  plan- 
ning their  own  futiu«s. 

DeflnitiOTU 

Sbc.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 
(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(3)  The  term  "State"  includes  Alaska, 
HawaU,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(3)  The  term  "older  population"  means 
that  portion  of  the  population  of  the  age 
of  65  years  and  over,  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  figures  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce; 

(4)  The  term  "older  persons"  means  per- 
sons of  the  age  of  65  years  and  over; 

(5)  The  term  "nonprofit  institution  or  or- 
ganization" means  an  institution  or  organi- 
zation which  is  owned  and  operated  by  one 
or  more  corporations  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
ahareholder  or  individual. 

TITLE  n PLANNIMQ  OaAMTS 

Authorization  and  use  of  appropriation 

Sec.  301.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
each  State  to  develop  plans  for  new  pro- 
grams, or  for  the  Improvement  of  existing 
programs,  which  wlU  further  the  policies  set 
forth  in  section  102  of  this  act,  there  is  hereby 
autboriaed  to  be  apprt^xlated  the  sum  of 
S3  million,  to  remain  available  untU  mgi- 
pended. 

(b)  The  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shaU  be  used  for  making  pay- 
mento  to  States  irtiieh  have  submitted  and 
had  approved,  under  this  title.  appUestlons 
for  funds  to  bs  used  In  devsloptng  such  plans. 
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SUU  mp^Uemtioma 
901.  Tbrn  SMnUry  ahall  appror*  taxf 
•ppttBtttton  et  a  Stat*  far  fundi  to  b*  UMd  In 
dawaloplnc  plana  tafawad  to  in  aaetton  901  U 
aiach  application — 

(1>  dwlgnataa  a  Btoto  oOmt  or  affaney 
itthar  dlraetly  or  throogh  ar- 
wtth  otbar  Stat*  or  local  agan- 
etas.  hava  tba  raapoMlttUtty  at  davaloplng 
aocb  plana: 

1 2)  abowa  that  In  ttaa  praparatlon  of  such 
application  tlicre  has  been  participation  on 
the  part  ot  repreaentaUvea  of  Stota  agencies 
coneamad  with  the  needs  of  older  persons 
(Including,  to  the  extent  reaslhle.  the  8Ute 
welfare,  education,  recreation,  housing, 
health,  and  labor  agencies.  State  mental 
health  and  vocational  rehabUltatlon  authorl- 
ttsa.  the  State  employment  serrlce,  and  State 
agendea  responsible  for  serrlcea  to  such  older 
paraons)  and  proTldea  far  the  partldpaUon 
of  such  repraaentatlrea  In  the  work  of  de- 
veloping such  plans: 

(3)  proTldea  for  consultation.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  deTelopment  of  such  plans, 
wtth  voluntary  organizations  providing  serv- 
ieaa  to  older  persons  and  civic  groupa  con- 
cerned with  the  needs  of  older  persons,  as 
wall  as  organisations  of  older  persons  them- 
aalvea; 

(4)  provldea  for  a  survey  of  existing  fa- 
rtlltlee  and  services,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of 
the  needs  and  potentlaUtles  of  the  older  per- 
sons of  the  State  and  a  determination  of  the 

urgent  prlorltlee  for  services  on  their 


(4)  provides  that  the  dealgnated  8Ute  offl- 
cw  or  agency  ahall  make  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
aa  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  rea- 
sonably require,  and  comply  with  such  pro- 
vlalona  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  And  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verincatlon  ot  such  reports. 

Allotments  snd  payments  to  States 
Sec.  203.  Kach  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  allotment  of  such  pro{)ortlon  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  pxirsuant  to  section  aoi  as 
the  older  population  of  such  State  bears  to 
the  older  population  of  all  the  Statea.  and 
within  such  allotment  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  33 'i  percent  of  Ita  expenditures  In 
developing  plana  referred  to  In  section  201: 
Frovuled.  That  no  such  allotment  to  any 
State  shall  be  lees  than  tlO.OOO. 

Tmm  ut — rmojwct  oSAirrs 
AuthorUation  and  tue  of  appropriations 
Smc.  301.  (a)  For  the  piirpoee  of  assisting 
States  to  Initiate  and  operate  projects  In  ac- 
cordance with  plans  which  they  have  devel- 
oped to  further  the  poUcles  set  forth  In 
■action  102  of  this  act.  there  la  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2 
mlUion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1»88.  the  stun  of  13  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959.  the  siun  of  t4 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
IBflO.  and  the  sum  of  95  mniton  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961. 

(b)  The  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
UUs  aeetlon  shaU  be  available  for  making 
grants  to  States  which  have  submitted  and 
had  approved,  under  this  tlUe.  State  plans 
developed  to  further  the  pollclea  set  forth 
In  section  102  of  this  act. 

State  pUms 
Bmc.  302.  The  Secretary  ahall  approve  any 
aute  plan  submitted  to  him  if  he  finds  that 
such  plan — 

(1)  makea  provlalon  for  the  Initiation  and 
operation  of  projects  which  will  further  one 
or  more  of  the  poUclea  set  forth  in  section 
102  of  this  act: 

(2)  provldea  for  the  administration  of 
the  plan  by  a  single  State  officer  or  agency 
or  the  fUpervlBlon  (through  arrangements 
with  other  State  or  local  agencies,  or  other- 


wlsa)  of  the  administration  of  tha  plan  by 
a  single  State  oOcer  or  agency; 

(3)  provldea  for  <xx>rdlnsUon  of  State  and 
local  programa  for  services  to  older  persona 
and  for  coordinated  planning  of  such  pro- 
gnma; 

(4)  provldea  for  consultation  with  volun- 
tary organlxatlons  iirovldlng  services  for  old- 
er persons  with  dvlc  groups  concerned  with 
their  needs,  and  vlth  organized  groupa  of 
older  peraons; 

(5)  provldea  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State  In  each  major  category  of  servlca 
contemplated  by  the  plan  and  sets  forth 
the  method  ot  allccatlng  funds  among  the 
State  or  local  agiencles  parUclpatlng  In 
carrying  out  the  Stite  plan  or  specified  por- 
tions of  the  State  plan: 

(6)  provides  sxjch  methods  of  administra- 
tion (Including  me'.hoda  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  (A) 
the  Secretary  ahall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenvire  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  individual  employed  in 
accordance  with  su^Jk  methods  and  (B)  ap« 
proval  of  a  State  plan  shall  not  be  with- 
held  by  reason  of  a  State  Uw  which  prevente 
a  State  or  local  ageacy  from  providing  such 
methods.  If  the  Secretary  flnda  that  such 
law  waa  enacted  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
thla  act  and  tha  plan  provldea  methoda 
assuring  that  only  qualified  personnel  wUl 
be  employed)  aa  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efllclent  operation  of  the  plan:  and 

(7)  provldea  that  the  State  officer  or  agen- 
cy administering  or  supervising  the  admin- 
totratlon  of  the  plan  ahaU  make  such  r«- 
porte.  In  such  form,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Hecretary  may  from  time 
to  time  reasonably  require,  and  comply  with 
such  provisions  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  find  neceaaary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  soch  reporte. 

Allotments  and  piyments  to  the  StateM 
Sac.  303.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  approprUted 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  801. 
the  Secretary  ahall  allot  to  each  State  the 
Mm  of  (1)  •25.00C).  and  (2)  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  remainder 
of  the  sums  so  appioprlated  for  such  fiscal 
year  aa  the  older  population  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  older  population  of  all  the 
Statea.  So  much  o(  the  total  amount  al- 
lotted to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  as 
remains  unpaid  to  such  State  at  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  avalUble  for 
payment  to  such  State  until  tha  cloaa  ot  the 
succeeding  fiscal  yaar. 

<b)  (1)  Prom  each  State's  aUotment  un- 
der thla  aaetton  for  iiny  fiscal  year  tbe  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost,  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year,  of  initiating  and  oper- 
ating projecu  under  and  In  accordance  with 
Ite  State  plan  approved  under  section  302. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  "Federal  share"  of  the  cost  involved  shall 
be.  in  the  case  of  any  State.  100  percent  less 
that  percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  percent  as  the  per  capita  Income  of 
such  State  bears  to  Uie  per  capita  Income  of 
the  continental  Un.ted  Statea  (excluding 
Alafka).  except  that  (A)  the  Federal  share 
shall  In  no  case  be  more  than  MS  percent 
or  less  than  33 '^  per:ent.  and  (B)  the  Fed- 
eral ahare  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  shall  be 
BO  percent,  and  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  latanda  ahaU  be  99%  percent. 

(3)  The  "Federal  shares"  of  the  several 
States  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
between  July  l  and  September  80  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age Of  the  per  capita  Incomes  of  the  Statea 
and  of  the  continental  United  States  for  the 
three  meet  recent  consecutive  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  avaUable  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Such  promulgaUon 
ahall  be  condxislve  ft*  each  of  the  two  fis- 
cal years  in  the  perlotl  beginning  July  l  next 
succeeding  such  promulgation. 
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AuthoHMation  and  uta  of  appropi  (atlois 
Sk.  401.  (a)  For  tha  porpoaa  of  asalstlng 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  and 
orgaiUsatlona  in  carrying  out  reaearch. 
demonstration,  training  and  tralneeshlp, 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Seeretaryi 
hold  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  projacta  for  older  peraona  la 
all  or  aaveral  Stataa  and  will  further  tha 
poUdaa  set  forth  In  aaetton  102  of  thla  act. 
there  la  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
prUted the  sum  of  tSOOfiOO.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

<b)  The  sum  appropriated  purstwnt  to 
thU  secUon  shall  be  used  for  making  pay- 
Bocnt  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tlona  and  organlsatlona  tmder  atandarda 
which  shall  be  preecritied  by  tha  Saeiwtary: 
^rooided.  That  the  aggregate  of  any  and  all 
paymenta  to  any  such  Institution  or  organ- 
ization under  thu  sectton  shall  not  exceed 
•30.000. 

TiTLB  V — enfCkAL  raovistoKs 
^dsiinislratiom 
Sac.  601.  (a)  In  administering  thla  act, 
the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  and  ren- 
der technical  assistance  to  Statea  and  organ- 
izations In  matters  relating  to  needs  of 
older  persons,  provide  short-term  training 
and  Instruction  In  technical  matters  relating 
to  aervlces.  and  otherwise  promote  the  daval- 
opment  and  Improvement  at  programs  for 
aervioea  on  their  behalf. 

(b)  Tha  Secretary  u  anthorlaed  to  maka 
rulee  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  tha 
provisions  of  this  ad. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shnll  Include  In  his  an- 
nual report  a  full  report  on  the  admlnlstr»« 
tion  of  thia  act. 

(d)  There  la  hereby  authortBed  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Kducatlon.  and  Welfare  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  are  nnrssasrj 
to  administer  this  act. 

^dt-Mory  committees 
toe.  802.  The  Secretary  la  authorlaad  to 
eatablish  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Aging 
and  Geriatrics  composed  of  profsaalonal  and 
public  members,  and,  as  necessary,  to  estab- 
lish technical  advisory  committees,  to  ad- 
vlae  and  aaalst  him  in  the  admlnUtratlon  of 
thia  act.  Appointed  members  of  such  com- 
mittees, while  attending  oonferencea  or 
meetings  of  their  committees  or  otherwtae 
serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation'  at  m 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 150  per  diem.  Including  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
placee  of  buainees  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorised  by  law  (6  U.  S.  O. 
73b-3)  for  persons  in  the  Oovcmmant  aarv- 
Ica  employed  Intermittently. 

Payments 
Sue.  508.   (a)    The  method  of  computing 
paymente  under  tlUe  ZZ  or  III  o<  thla  act 
ahall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  prtor  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him.  estimate  tha 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  for  such 
y^.  ""eh  estimate  to  be  based  on  euch 
records  of  the  State  and  information  fur- 
nished by  It.  and  such  other  investigation. 
aa  the  Secretary  may  find  naocaaary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  .baU  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotment  available  therefor  tha 
amount  so  estimated  by  him  for  any  period, 
reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be.  by 
any  sum  (not  prevloxjsly  adjusted  under  thla 
paragraph)  by  which  he  finds  that  hts  esti- 
mate of  tha  amount  to  be  paid  the  Stata 
for  any  prior  period  tmder  such  title  waa 
greater  or  leas  than  tha  amount  whicb 
ahould  have  been  paid  to  tha  State  for  such 
prior  period  under  such  title. 
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(b)  Paymente  under  title  IV  shall  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  for 
services  performed  and  purchases  made,  as 
msy  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poaea  of  such  title. 

(c)  Paymente  of  grante  made  under  this 
act  shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing 
facilities  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in 
such  Installmenta  aa  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine. 

(d)  Any  funds  paid  under  this  act  to  a 
State  or  to  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitution or  organization  which  are  not  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  for  which  paid  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  Tnasnuy  of  the  United 
Statea. 

Withholding  of  payments  and  judicial  review 

Sac.  504.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary— 

(1)  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  the  State  officer  or 
agency  deelgnated  In  accordance  with  aee- 
tlon 202  (a),  finds  that  the  State  officer  or 
agency  la  not  complying  substantially  with 
a  provUlon  required  by  section  202  to  be  con- 
tained In  Ito  application  fbr  fimds  tuder 
title  n.  or 

(2)  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  heartng  to  the  State  officer  or 
agency  administering  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  Stete  plan  finds  (A)  that 
the  State  plan  or  a  specified  portion  of  the 
State  plan  submitted  and  approved  under 
section  802  haa  been  so  changed  that  it  no 
longer  oompliea  with  a  provision  required  by 
section  803  to  be  Included  In  the  plan,  or 
(B)  that  In  the  admlnUtratlon  of  the  plan 
or  a  specified  portion  of  the  plan  there  Is  a 
failure  to  comply  subatantuaiy  with  such  a 
provision. 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  officer 
or  agency  that  no  further  paymente  will  be 
made  to  the  State  under  aeetlon  203  or 
section  303,  aa  the  case  may  be  (or  In  his 
discretion  that  further  paymente  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  for  portions  of  the  State 
application  or  State  plans  affected  by  such 
failure),  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  such  failure.  UnUl  he  is  so 
eatlsfled.  the  Secretary  shall  make  no  fur- 
ther paymente  to  such  State  under  section 
203  or  secUon  303  (or  shall  limit  payments 
to  portions  of  the  State  plan  In  which  there 
Is  no  such  failure). 

(b)  If  any  State  U  dlssatUfled  with  the 
Secretary's  action  under  subsection  (a), such 
State  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such 
State  is  located.  The  summons  and  notice 
of  appeal  may  be  served  at  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  The  findings  of  fact  by  the 
Secretary,  unleaa  substantially  contrary  to 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  sball  be  conclu- 
alve:  but  the  court,  for  good  cauae  ahown. 
may  remand  the  caae  to  the  Secretary  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  hla  prevlotis  action. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
llkewlae  be  conclusive  unless  substantially 
contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  The 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  afllrm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  aet  It  aside.  In 
whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  in  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  section  1254. 

National  conference  on  older  person* 

Sac.  506.  Tba  Secretary  ahaU  call  a  na- 
tional conference  on  the  problems  of  older 
persons,  to  be  held  not  later  than  the  cal- 
endar year  1960. 

Cumulative  report  to  Congress 
Sac.  506.  Not  Utar  than  January  1.  1061. 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  tranamisslon  to  the  Congress  (1)  a 
report  of  the  experience  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  in  the  administration  of 
tlUea  U.  lU,  IV,  and  V  of  the  act.  together 


with  such  recommendations  aa  he  deems 
advisable,  and  (2)  a  report  on  the  national 
conference  on  the  problems  of  older  persons 
held  pursuant  to  section  605,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  deems  advis- 
able. 

nru  VI — BVKZAU  or  olokr  pkssons 
Creation 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau 
of  Older  Persons,  referred  to  in  this  title  aa 
the  "Bureau". 

(b)  The  Btveau  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  chief,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Functions 
Sac.  602.  The  Bureau,   acting  under  tha 
general  direction  of  the  Secretary — 

(1)  shall  aid  the  Secretary  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  section  501 
(a)  of  thU  Act; 

(2)  ahall  make  studies  and  Investlgatlona 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  policies  set  forth  in 
section  102  may  best  be  effectuated:  and 

(3)  shall  make  studies  and  Investlgatlona 
of.  and  prepare  reporte  with  resjiect  to,  such 
other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate pertaltilng  to  the  welfare  of  the 
older  persons  in  our  population. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Roosevzit.  for 
Monday,  March  19.  on  account  of  official 
business  for  the  Select  Small  Business 
Committee. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompsom  of  New  Jersey,  for  1 
hour  today. 

Mr.  Lbsinski,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  on  today. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  15  minutes,  on  today 
and  Monday  next. 

Mr.  JuDD.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tatcs.  for  30  minutes,  on  today. 

Mr.  SiKKS  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BBRT)  canceled  his  special  order  for  to- 
day and  was  granted  a  special  order  of 
20  minutes  on  Thursday.  March  22. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congbissioiiai. 
Recoro.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Waltes  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHLBT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Almst)  . 

Mr.  HAKUsoir  of  T^rginia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALBni)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albkbt)  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Paul  Butler. 

Mr.  WiLLZAKs  of  New  Jersey  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Lbsinski  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Carhaham  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  DI008  and  to  include  extraneoua 
matter. 


Mr.  Flood  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  EoLTzicAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KLcnr)  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Anfttso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kleik)  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Httddleston  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoNNXR)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Zablockz  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

,   Mr.  Patman  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Priest. 

Mr.  BuRDicK. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Frxluvghtxtszm  (at  the  request  of 

Mr.  MORANO). 

Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Avert  and  to  include  extraneoin 
matter. 

Mr.  Radwan. 

Mr.  Satlor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  . 

Mr.  DiNGELL  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dixon  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  (Teller. 

Mr.  Canfielo. 

Mr.  BXNTLEY. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8. 3081.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rubber  Pro- 
ducing Facilities  Disposal  Act  of  1B63,  aa 
heretofore  amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  dis- 
posal thereunder  of  Plancor  Mo.  1207  at 
LoulsvlUe,  Ky. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  45  minutes),  un- 
der its  previous  ord«r.  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Mond.  y,  March  19.  1956. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1634.  A  communication  from  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea,  tranamittlng  a 
propoeed  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1956  in  the  amount  of  $3  million 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  (H.  Doc.  No. 
867):  to  the  Committee  on  Appn^rUtiona 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1685.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
prlatton  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  "Operation  and  maintenance.  South- 
aastam  Power  Administration.'*  for  tha 
fiscal  year  1956.  baa  been  reiqyportloned  on 
a  baais  which  indicatea  a  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  eetlmato  of  approprUtUm. 
pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  subaeetlon  (e) 
of  sectton  8679  at  the  Revised  Statutes,  aa 
amended:  to  the  Oommlttaa  on  Appropria- 
tlona. 

1686.  A  letter  txom  the  DIreetar,  Leglala- 
tlva  Uwtto".  Department  of  tha  Air  Force. 
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tnumnlttlng  th*  — nU->nnu»l  report  en- 
tttleit  "Baaearch  and  Derelopment  Procnre- 
ment  Aettoo  Beport,"  far  the  period  July  1 
ta  Daeeaaber  SI.  1M6,  pursuant  to  aactlon  IV 
of  Pabnc  Law  867,  Od  COoffnaa:  to  tha  Com- 
mtttee  on  Armed  Senrleaa. 

imn.  A  latter  tron  the  Aaalatant  Seeratary 
at  tha  Intarlor,  tranamlttlng  a  propoaad  c<ni- 
ceaalon  parmlt  with  Dn.  AUred  If.  Lueck. 
John  A.  Pearaon,  L.  M.  Baakett,  and  Thomas 
Clemona.  which,  when  executed  by  the  8u- 
partatandent.  TeUewaCona  Natknal  Park, 
will  authorlae  the  concessioners  to  proTlde 
aaadleal.  hoapltal.  and  dental  aartloe  for  tha 
public  and  employeca  In  Tellowstone  Na- 
tkiaal  Park.  Wyo..  for  a  S-yaar  period  be- 
flnnlnc  January  1,  1969.  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  July  31.  1953  (07  Stat.  371);  to  the  Com- 
oilttae  on  Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 

1638.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port ea  the  eramtnatlon  o(  the  United 
Statea  assistance  program  for  Iran  aa  ad- 
ministered by  the  International  Coopera- 
tloa  Administration,  an  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  predecessor 
agencies,  for  the  4-year  period  from  1952 
throiigh  1965.  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Ss- 
eurlty  Act  of  1954  (6S  Stat.  833);  to  the 
Coanmlttea  on  Oovernment  Operatlona. 


REPORTS  OP  COBOOTTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUa  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POOARTT :  Committee  on  Approprta- 
Uons.  House  Joint  Resolution  582.  Joint 
Basolution  making  an  additional  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
llaeal  year  1956.  and  for  other  purpoees; 
without  amendment  (Kept.  No.  1880).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  428.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.  R.  9770.  a  bill  to  pro- 
Tide  revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(RepC.  No.  1881).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLTNO:  Committee  on  Rales. 
House  Resolution  429.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  8.  1 188,  an  act  to  amend  aectlon 
8340  of  the  ReTlaed  SUtutes.  as  amended. 
relating  to  the  examination  of  national 
banks;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1882). 
Referred  to  the  Rouse  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLUNO:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Rouse  Reeolutlon  430.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  1736.  an  act  to  amend  section 
5148  of  the  Rerlsed  Ststutes.  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  quaUilcatlons  of  directors  of 
national  banking  asaoclations;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1833).  Referred  to 
tiM  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Rouse  Resolution  431.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  9285.  a  blU  to  amend  aec- 
Uon  14  (b)  of  the  Federal  Resenre  Act.  so  as 
to  extend  for  two  additional  years  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase 
United  States  obligations  directly  from  the 
Tt^asury:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
18M).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDKN :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  432.  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.  R.  3744,  a  bill  to  amend  an  act 
of  July  1.  1947.  to  grant  military  leave  of  ab- 
aenoe  with  pay  to  olasalfled  substitute  clerks 
In  the  field  service  of  the  Post  OOloe  Depart- 
ment; without  amendment  (Rept.  NO.  1885). 
Referred  to  tha  Rouse  Calendar. 

Mr.  BURLBBOtf :  Oommlttae  on  Bouae  Ad- 
ministration. Houae  Reeolutlon  424.  Beao- 
luttoti  providing  for  employment  of  four  ad- 
ditional latewaca.  oOtoa  of  Um  Ooockaepar  of 


tha  Houaa  at  Representatives:  without 
amendmant  (Rept.  No.  1888) .  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  IlllnoU:  Committee  on 
Oovemmant  Operations.  H.  R.  7913.  A  bill 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  General 
Servicea  to  effect  the  exchange  of  propertiea 
between  the  United  States  and  the  city  of 
Cape  Girardeau.  Mo.:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1888).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tha 
Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Commlttaa  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  9424.  A  blU  to  amend 
the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended,  by  requiring 
prior  notification  of  certain  corporate 
mergers;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1889). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.  R.  9893.  A  bin  to  authorize  certain 
conatructlon  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purpoaee;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1890).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  Of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Tenth  Intermedi- 
ate report  of  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  pertaining  to  Navy  Jet  aircraft 
permanent  program  (Rept  No.  1891).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houaa 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Beventh  inter- 
mediate report  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operatlona  pertaining  to  contracts  for 
rental  of  automobiles  by  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs:  (Rept.  No.  1892).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RICHARDS:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.  R.  8547.  A  bill  to  revive  and 
reenact  the  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing 
the  Ogden£burg  Bridge  Authority.  Its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain. 
and  operate  a  bridge  acroaa  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Ogdensbiug, 
N.  T.":  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1893). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RICHARDS:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.  R.  8807.  A  blU  to  extend  for  an 
additional  3  years  the  time  within  which  the 
State  of  Michigan  may  commence  and  com- 
plete the  construction  of  certain  projects 
heretofore  authorized  by  the  Congreas:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1884).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  wnxiS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  819.  A  bill  to  punish  the  malicious  de- 
struction of  aircraft  and  attempts  to  destroy 
aircraft;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1885). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RABAUT:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.  R.  10003.  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  acUvltiea  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1957.  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1896).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CANNON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.  R.  10004.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1956,  and  for  other  purpoeea; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1897).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Oonomlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  of  rule  Xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BUROICK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   H.  R.  8087.    A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of 


Paul  G.  Abamathy:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1887).  Baferrad  to  tha  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AU.BN  at  California  (by  r»- 
quest) : 
H.  R.  9940.  A  bUl  reUtlng  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  certain  assets  of  the  Ruaao-Aalatlo 
Bank  in  the  poaaeaakm  of  the  United  Btataa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair*. 
By  Mr.  ASHLBT: 
BR.  9050.  A  bill  to  atnend  section  8  at 
the  act  of  August  24.  lOia.  aa  amandart.  with 
reapect  to  the  recognition  of  organizationa 
of  postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.  B.  9951.  A  bUl  to  give  effect  to  the  Con- 
vention on  Great  Lakea  Fisheries  signed  at 
Washington    September    10.    1964.    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Flsherlea. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
R.  R.005X  A  bill  to  provide  a  lump-sum 
readjustment  payment  for  members  of  the 
Reserve  components  who  are  involuntarily 
released  from  active  duty;  to  the  Committaa 
on  Armed  Servicea. 

By  Mr.  BUDGB: 
H.  R.  9953.  A  blU  to  grant  leavea  at  ab- 
aence  to  homestead  entrymen  and  to  permit 
suspension  of  cultivation  and  improvement 
operations  on  homestead  and  desert  land 
entries,  and  for  otlier  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalra. 

H.  R.  9954.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  ship- 
ments of  farm  produce  from  the  tax  on  tha 
transportation  of  property;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.  R.  9055.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eon- 
aoUdatlon  of  the  eziatlng  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hoapltal  and  regional  offlce  at 
Wllkea-Barre.  Pa.;  to  the  Conunlttca  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLKR: 
H.  R.  9956.  A  biU  to  amend  subdlvlalon  (e) 
of  aectlon  68.  noUcea  at  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
as  smended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OOOW: 
H.  R.  9967.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  removal 
and   preservation   of  petroglypha   from   the 
aite  of  the  reservoir  behind  the  Dallca  Dam 
on    the    Columbia   River   in   the   Btatea   of 
Oregon  and  Waahington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   DAVIDSON: 
H.  R.  9068.  A  blU  to  give  effect  to  the  Con- 
▼entlon  on  Great  Lakea  Fisheries  signed  at 
WaehlnRton    September    10.    1964.    and    for 
other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
H.  R.  9959.  A  bill  amending  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.  R.  9960.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  total  amount 
of  price  support  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able with   respect   to   the  products  of   any 
farm;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiue. 
By   Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.  R.9961.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Army  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicea. 
By  Mr.   KLLS WORTH: 
H.  R.  9962.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  (15) 
(tf  the  Interstote  Commerce  Act.  so  m  to  give 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaalon  au- 
thority for  use  in  alleviaUng  car  shnrti^aa 
dxirtng  periods  of  emergency  or  threatened 
emergency;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Interstata 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  DDVUUli: 

H.  R.  9963.  A  bUl  to  BmR  t3M  total  amount 
of  price  support  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able with  reapect  to  the  products  of  any 
farm;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlctfltw*. 
By  Mr.  FBNllNf: 

H.  R.e964.  A  MU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
solidation or  tha  existing  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  and  regional  offlce  at 
Wllkea-Barre.  Pa.;  to  the  Oooinlttoe  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE: 

H.  R.  9065.  A  Mil  to  amend  tbe  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  to  provide  that  the  level 
of  price  supports  for  certain  baale  agricul- 
tural commodltlea  ahaU  be  related  to  tha 
nniu  of  prodoetlOB  produced  on  the  farm; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculturs. 
By  Mr.  HXNDBR80N: 

H.  R.eo«6.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  the  lasu- 
ance  of  a  apaclal  postage  atamp  tn  honor  of 
the  American  farmer-,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  CIvO  Bervlea. 
By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 

H.  R.  9967.  A  MU  to  extend  rural  mall  de- 
livery aervlce;    to   the  Oonunlttee  on  Pact 
Offlce  and  ClvU  Servloa. 
By  Mr.  HTDE: 

H.R.9068.  A  bUl   to  amend   tike  Clayton 
Act.  as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notUlea- 
tlon   of   certain   corporate  mergen;   to  tha 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IKARD: 

H.  R.9960.  A  MU  to  amend  tha  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  with  raapaet  to  tha 
readjuatmant  of  tax  In  the  eaaa  of  certain 
aoaounte  received  for  tareadi  oC  contract;  to 
the  Commtttae  on  Waja  aad  MaaiM. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  at  GWUamJa: 

H.  R.0070.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
poaltlon   of   a    portion   of   Sharpe   General 
Depot.  Stockton  Annex.  CallfomU;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servicea. 
By  Mr.  KKOOH: 

H.  R.  9971.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  to  tha  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KLEIN: 

R.R.  0072.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  aa  amended,  so  as  to 
allow  bulk  aetUement  of  certain  dalma  by 
successor  organlxatlona  to  halrleaa  or  un- 
claimed property;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WOLVERTQN: 

R.R.9973.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tkadlng 
With  tbe  Enemy  Act.  aa  ^mmni^mn^  ao  aa  to 
allow  bulk  settlement  of  certain  claims  by 
successor  organizations  to  heirless  or  un- 
claimed iiroperty;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.  R.0074.  A  blU  to  amend  aectlon  1  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorise  the 
cutting  of  timber,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  lumber,  and  the  preeervatlon  of  the 
forests  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reaerva- 
tion  in  the  Stote  of  Wisconsin."  approved 
March  28.  1908.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Tn«^iiaf  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.  R.  99*75.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  courta 
administering  estatea  of  deceaaed  persons 
mav  require  that  legacies  payable  to  persona 
tn  certain  Communist  countries  be  paid  In 
the  form  of  necessarlea  of  life;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
I    H.  R.  9078.  A  blU  to  provide  for  registra- 
tion and  reporting  of  welfare  and  l>eneflt 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MCMniAN: 

R.  R.  9977.  A  Mil  to  authorize  operation 
by  the  Capital  IVanslt  Co.  after  August  14. 
1956,  under  a  revised  franchise,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  OMumbla. 

By  Mr.  BROTHUJ.; 

H.  R.9078.  A  bUl  to  authorlae  operatfcm 
by  the  Oapltal  Tranalt  Co.  after  August  14. 
1950.   under  a  ravlaad   Ikanchlse,  and  for 


other  purpoees:   to  th»  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  METCALP: 

H.  R.  9979.  A  bm  to  amend  the  ^Bdenl-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1944  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  national  system  of  Interstata 
highways;  to  the  Oonnntttee  on  PnbUe  Works. 

H.  R.  9980.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  tiMi 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Insurance 
thereunder  against  the  cost  of  hospitalisa- 
tion for  Insured  aged  persona  and  their  de- 
pendents and  for  the  survivors  of  dtrtfiTrtt 
Insured  persons,  and  for  other  ptnpoeas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

H.  R.  0081.  A  bill  to  reduce  retirement  age 
under  UUe  n  of  the  Social  BecnrUy  Act  from 
65  to  60  In  the  case  of  men  and  from  85  to  56 
in  the  case  of  women,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

R.  R.  9983.  A  MU  to  establish  a  plan  and 
appropriate  procedures  for  the  promotion 
of  employees  of  the  Government  on  the  basis 
of  merit;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  Poet  Offloe  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

R.R.008S.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  with  reference  to  procedure 
as  to  making  loans  by  Federal  credit  tmlona 
and  to  provide  authorization  for  loan  offlcera 
of  Federal  credit  unkms;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PHILLIPS: 

R.  R.  0084.  A  bill  to  extend  tor  1  yaar  tha 
time  for  filing  of  claims  by  former  prtsonera 
of  war  imder  section  6  (e)  of  the  War  Clalma 
Act  of  1046;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RADWAN: 

R.R.0e85.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  NatkHUd 
Labor  Relatloiu  Act  in  order  to  permit  super- 
visors to  be  considered  aa  employees  under 
the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  8ISK: 

R.  R.0088.  A  biU  to  provide  pension  for 
widows  and  children  of  veterana  ot  World 
War  n  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  on  the 
same  basis  as  pension  is  provided  for  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War  I,  and 
to  liberalize  certain  criteria  for  determining 
eligibility  of  wldowa  for  beneflts;  to  ths  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affalra. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mlaalaalppl: 

H.  R.  0987.  A  biU  to  protect  producers  and 
consumers  against  misbranding  and  false  ad- 
vertising of  the  fiber  content  of  teztUe  fiber 
products,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 

R.  R.  9988.  A  bUl  to  make  available  tem- 
porary exhibition  space  for  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts  untU  such  time  as  the 
Smithsonian  GaUery  of  Art  is  finally  estab- 
lished, and  for  other  pvuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 

R.  R.  9989.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  ^ty 
of  ClarksvlUe.  Ark.;  to  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUCK: 

R.  R.  0990.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  Introduo- 
tlon  Into  Interstate  commerce  of  cigarettea 
containing  stems  of  tobacco  leavae  unlesa 
each  imckage  of  such  cigarettes  Is  labeled  to 
Indicate  such  content;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

R.  R.  9991.  A  1>1U  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  and  the  Commimlst 
Control  Act  of  1954  so  aa  to  provide  for  a 
paasport  review  procedure  and  to  prohlMt 
the  Issuance  ot  pasaporto  to  posons  under 
Communist  discipline;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  JwBelary. 

By  Mr.  BATXXm: 

R.  R.  9002.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  davd- 
opment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
Independence  Rational  Rlstorlcal  Park,  and 


tar  other  purpoaes;  to  the  ODmmlttee  oa 
Interior  and  Insttlar  a«»iwf 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

R.  R.  9903.  A  blu  to  transfer  certain  Oov- 
cmment-owned  manganese  ore  f  acUltlea  to 
the  Secretary  of  ths  Ihterlor.  to  provide  tat 
the  erection  of  one  or  mora  banellclatlon 
planta  to  treat  msnganfisii  arm.  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  certain  stratagte  and  criti- 
cal materials,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the    Oommlttee    on    Interior   and   ^niTilfir 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  BXKRB  of  Pennsylvania: 

R.  R.  0004.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment by  ttx9  Secretary  of  the  Intarior  of 
Independence  Rational  Rlstarlcal  Park,  and 
for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DEVEREUX: 

R.R.0005.  A  bin  to  provide  tn  certain 
additional  cases  for  tbe  granting  of  the 
atetns  of  regular  substitute  In  the  postal 
field  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 

R.  R.  9996.  A  MU  to  require  the  B\ireau  of 
the  OenMis  to  develop  Xann  «~'nwvT  date  by 
eeonomie  daaa  of  farm;  to  tha  Committee 
on  Poet  Offlce  and  Clvn  Service. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

R.  R.  9007.  A  MU  to  create  a  Susquehanna 
Waterahed  Oommiaaloo.  and  for  other  pur> 
poaea;  to  tha  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 
By  Mr.  MDRRAT  of  Tsnneaeee: 

R.R.0908.  A  MU  to  amend  the  first  see* 
tton  of  the  ClvU  Servlee  Act  of  January  16. 
1888.  as  amended,  so  aa  to  provide  for  O-year 
tetma  of  office  for  mamberv  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commlaalon.  and  fbr  other  pnrpcians: 
to  tha  Ooaunlttae  on  Poet  Offlce  and  Otvfl 
Bervioe. 

By  Mra.  PPOST: 

R.  R.  0909.  A  bOl  to  traaafer  oertatn  Gov. 
emment-owned  manganese  ore  facUltlea  to 
tha  Oecietaiy  of  the  Interior,  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  one  or  more  benefletatlon 
plante  to  treat  mnnganwaa  oraa.  to  stlmtUate 
the  production  of  oerteln  atrateglc  and  Criti- 
cal materials,  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  tha 

Committee    on    Tnt»r\tff  gj;yl    t.^.l«>    4tfa<Tf, 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.  R.  10000.  A  bra  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  elderly  famUiaa  and  peraon^ 
to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

R.  R.  10001.  A  MU  to  give  efflsct  to  the  Con- 
vention on  Great  Lakea  naharlea  signed  at 
Waahington  September  10.  1054.  and  Cor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fiaherlea. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

R.  R.  10009.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increaaes 
In  beneflta.  and  for  other  pmpoeea;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Corn- 


By  Mr.  RABAX7T: 
R.  R.  10008.  A  bin  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeaMe  la 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  /una  30, 
198T.  aad  for  other  puipoeaa. 
By  Mr.  PARNON: 
R.  R.  10004.  A   biU   making   supplenentid 
appropriations   for  the   fiscal  year   ending 
June  90,  19S8.  and  for  othar  purpoeea. 
By  Mr.  OOUDVBT: 
H.  J.  Res.  583.  Joint    reeolutlon    praposliig 
an  amendment  to  the  ConstitaCian  of  the 
United  States  wtth  reqieet  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  Prseidant;  to  the  Oa^ 
mtttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

^  Mrs.  COUEEH  of  Otegen: 
R.  J.  Rea.  584.  Joint  reaotutlan  to  eetabllah 

as  the  Joint  OoBmlttee  on  Us 
temational  Exchange  of 
to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  BATB  4tf 
H.  Con.  Rea.  223.  Ooncunentj 
Glaring  tbe  aenae  of  the  Congreaa  oa  the 
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policy  of  the  United  States  In  the  Mlddl* 
East;  to  the  Committee  on  rorelgn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CBLLER: 

H.  Res.  434.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  publica- 
tion entitled.  "Interim  Report  on  Corporate 
and  Bank  Mergers",  84th  Congress.  Ist  ses- 
sion, for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

B7  Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina: 

H.  Res.  435.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  forest  land  problems  and  related 
subjects;  to  the  Ccnamlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  JiiURRAY  ol  Illinois: 

H.  Rea.  436.  Resolution  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  tiie  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland  embrace  all  of  the  territory 
of  Ireland  unless  •  clear  majority  of  all  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  In  a  free  plebiscite  determine 
the  contrary;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AJalrs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorl- 
Rls  were  presented  and  relerred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  HICSBLTON:  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  memorializing 
Congress  and  tiie  Department  of  Defense  to 
retain  emplojees  of  the  I  nited  States  armory 
In  Springlieid;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
benrlces. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN:  Memorial  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  nwmorlallzing  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  retain  en>- 
ployees  of  the  United  States  armory  in 
Springfield;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  retain  employees  of 
the  United  States  armory  in  Sprlng^ld;  to 
the  Committee  ou  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.  R.  10005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fer- 
nanda de  Castro  Ramos;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  R.  lOOOG.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
P.  Svelnls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DURHAM: 
H.  R.  10007.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Chlng- 
Bhcng  Shcn  and  Lee-Ming  Chow  Sben;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GWINN: 
H.  R.  10008.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Leister  De  Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAIXECK: 
H.  R.  10009.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Ann  Dutchess;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  IKARD: 
H.  R.  10010.   A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Roy 
Click:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  lOOU.   A   bill  for  the   relief  of  Jess 
Oray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAMXS: 
H.  B.  lOOia.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
ander Rudhart;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANB: 
H.  R.  10O13.   A   bill  for   the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Henry  P.  Perry;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LBSINSKI: 

H.  R.  10014.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fllo- 
mena  and  Gabrlele  Scarsella;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota: 

H.  R.  10015.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jelena 
Simicevic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TATI.OR: 

H.R.  10016.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Grace 
Yu  Chlng  Wang  Ll  (nee  V/ang) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Miss  THOMPSON  of  Michigan: 

H.  R.  10017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hene 
(Genia)   Wasser  and  Michael  Wasser;  to  the 
Conumittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Ey  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.  R.  10018.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cancel  certain  obligations 
arising  out  of  a  contract  relating  to  the  re- 
Imbureement  to  the  United  Slates  of  cer- 
tain costs  incurred  by  it  in  the  construction 
of  Irrigation  facilities  at  Ganado,  Ariz.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VELDE: 

H.  R.  1C019.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Xanthl 
Grekaf:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATES  (by  reo.uest) : 

H.  R.  1C020.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    the 
Construction  Aggregates  Corp.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

H.  R.  10021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Sanchez  Miranda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  I00r?a.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Uberatoe  (Lymperatoe);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.        *■ 

H.  R.  10023.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VaslUos 
Kavalleratos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTI.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  Uie  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

667.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  Petition  of  the  Wom- 
an's Club  of  Hughesvllle.  Lycoming  County, 
Pa.,  endorsing  and  urging  early  enactment  of 
H.  R.  8540.  relative  to  humane  slaughter 
method";   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

668  By  Mr.  CRETELLA:  Petition  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Connecticut.  Inc..  urging  Congress  to  get 
alcoholic-bevercge  advertiflng  off  the  air  and 
out  of  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce. 

669.  By  Mr.  CRUMPACKFR:  Petition  of 
Kenneth  Eby  of  Elkhart  Ind..  and  44  other 
residents  of  Elkhart  Covnty  and  St.  Joceph 
County.  Ind  .  urging  Immediate  enactment 
of  a  separate  and  liberul  pension  program 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphans;  to  the  Con-.mlttee  on  Veterans' 
AlTstrs. 

670.  Also,  petition  of  Claude  Lacefleld  of 
Plymouth.  Ind..  and  44  o'her  residents  of 
Marshall.  St.  Joseph,  anl  Elkhart  Counties, 
Ind.,  urging  Immediate  enactment  of  a 
separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veteraa*' 
Affairs 

671.  By  Mr.  GROSS:  Pirtltlon  of  45  persons 
at  the  United  States  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion domiciliary.  Clinton.  Iowa,  urging  im- 
mediate enactment  of  a  .-leparate  and  liberal 
pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  their  widows  and  01  phans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

673.  Also,  petition  of  4«>  residents  of  Maaon 
City,  Iowa,  and  vicinity  urging  immediate 
enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Committee 
ou  Veterans*  Affairs. 

673.  By  Mr.  HOEVEN:  Petition  urging  Im- 
mediate enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal 
pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War 


X  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

674.  By  Mr.  JENKINS:  Petition  to  the 
President  and  Congrees  of  the  United  State* 
urging  Immediate  enactment  of  a  eeparate 
nnd  liberal  per.:.lon  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans, 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  agmg  veterans  of 
previous  wars  in  line  with  e6labLu>hed  Ameri- 
can traditions,  signed  by  45  veterans  of 
Athens  County,  Ohio;  to  the  Conunltiee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

675.  By  Mr.  LsCOMlTi::  Petition  of  World 
War  I  veterans  of  Chariton,  Iowa,  urging  en- 
actment of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

676.  Also,  petition  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans of  Ottumwa.  Io-»a,  urging  enactment 
of  a  separate  and  liberal  peneiou  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphans;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans' 
AITalrs. 

677.  By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York:  Peti- 
tion of  Mrs.  Alvin  E.  Kata.  Niagara  Palls. 
N.  Y..  and  134  other  citizens  of  western  New 
York  strongly  protesting  the  stand  the  State 
Department  has  taken  In  regard  to  the  thlp- 
ment  of  &rms  to  the  Middle  Bast;  to  the 
Committee  on  Prrelgn  Affairs. 

678.  By  Mr.  POLK:  Petition  of  Edgar  Ko- 
chensnargjr,  Afhvllle,  Ohio,  In  behnlf  of  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Post  No.  3331  and  46 
members  of  Eagles  Lodcre,  No.  686,  Clrclevllle, 
Ohio,  urging  immediate  enactment  of  a  sep- 
arate and  liberal  pension  program  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  ajid  their  widows  and 
orphans  and  stating  that  aging  World  War  I 
veterans  are  deserving  of  conelderntlon  and 
treatment  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  sglng 
veterans  of  previous  wars  In  our  Nation's 
hl.'tory.  and  In  line  with  established  Amer- 
ican traditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

679.  Also,  petition  Pf  Biwln  Hidy.  Wash- 
ington Court  Hcure,  Ohio,  and  44  other  cit- 
izens of  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  urging  im- 
mediate enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal 
pension  program  for  veter.ins  of  World  War 
I  and  their  widows  and  orpbans,  and  stating 
that  aging  World  War  I  veterans  are  dererv- 
Irg  of  consldrratlon  and  treatment  on  an 
equal  tasis  with  the  aging  veterans  of  pre- 
vious wars  In  cur  Nation's  history,  and  In 
line  with  eetabli.shed  American  trpdltlons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

680  Also,  petition  of  B.  A.  Gardner,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  and  44  other  citizens  of  Scioto 
Coimty.  Ohio,  and  vicinity,  urging  Immediate 
enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  orphans,  and  stating  that 
aging  World  War  I  veterans  are  deserving 
of  consideration  and  treatment  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  aging  veterans  of  previous 
wars  In  our  N.itlon's  history,  and  In  line  with 
est.ibllshed  American  traditions;  to  the  Com- 
m'fee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

681.  By  Mr.  SHORT:  PeUtlon  of  Benjamin 
E.ans  and  other  citizens  of  Springfield.  Mo., 
urging  Immediate  enactment  of  a  separate 
and  liberal  pension  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans- 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

682  By  Mr.  SILER:  Petition  of  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hans  and  1.220  other  residents  of  Philadel- 
phia. StcwarUtown,  MUlersburg.  WlUlams- 
port,  Ulysses.  Delta.  Beaver  Palls,  and  Norrls- 
town.  Pa.,  urging  enactment  of  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  transporUtlon  of  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  m  Interstate  commerce 
and  Its  broadcasting  over  the  air;  to  the 
Committee  on  laterstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

683.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
executive  secretary.  Texas  Motor  Court  Asso- 
ciation. San  Antonio.  Tex.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  their  declaration  of  Ideas  on  the  Federal 
highway  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AmcBfiaf  tte  Tra&f  Willi  flic  Eaemy 
Act  and  tbc  War  Claims  Act  «f  1M8 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  Hoara  sakota 
IN  THE  BOtTSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVKB 

Thursday.  March  15,1956 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bin 
Just  Introduced  by  me  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.  R.  0864.  combines 
the  best  features,  in  my  opinion,  of  H. 
R.  5840  introduced  by  me  on  April  26. 
1955,  at  the  Ist  session  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, and  H.  R  6730.  the  so-caned  ad- 
ministration bill,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman PsiKST  on  June  8.  1955.  A 
companion  bill  to  H.  R.  6730,  vis.  the 
administration  bill,  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Kilgore  on  June 
14.  1955. 

Both  H.  R.  6730  and  8.  2227— the  ad- 
ministration bills— contained  a  $10,000 
ceiling  on  return  of  vested  property  to 
natural  German  citizens  and  also  con- 
tained a  simillar  $10,000  ceiling  on  pay- 
ment of  United  States  citixens*  war 
damage  claims  against  Germany.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  ceilings  are  Indefensible 
as  they  evade  the  moral  principles  in- 
volved in  full  return  of  vested  proper- 
ties to  natural  German  citizens  and  full 
payment  of  war  damage  claims  of 
United  States  citizens.  Furthermore, 
the  administration  bills  unfortunately 
provide  that  the  United  States  war-dam- 
age claimant  against  Germany  must 
have  been  a  United  States  citizen  at 
the  time  of  loss  as  well  as  of  the  time  of 
claim.  This  would  bar  numerous  de- 
serving claimants,  many  of  whom  served 
in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
World  War  n. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  administra- 
tion biUs  in  making  no  provision  for 
German  vested  corporate  returns  so  as 
to  eliminate  this  somewhat  complicated 
and  vexatious  problem  tram  current  leg- 
islation and  require  that  it  be  dealt  with 
properly  by  separate  legislation. 

The  outstanding  features  of  H.  R.  9864 
Just  Introduced  by  me  and  which  were 
formerly  contained  in  H.  R.  5840,  are  the 
following : 

First.  All  claimants  whose  claims  are 
not  processed,  adjudicated  and  paid 
within  2  years  after  the  claims  shall 
have  been  filed  with  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  or  within  2  years 
after  passage  of  the  act  may  Institute 
a  civil  action  de  novo  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  within  1  year  after  Uie  expiration 
of  said  2  year  period  to  establi^  the 
loss  or  damage  stistained  by  the  claim- 
ant. Any  claimant  aggrieved  with  any 
decision  of  either  of  said  courts  shall 
have  the  right  to  have  fuQ  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  final  decision  or  Judgment 
of  either  court. 

Second.  Any  claimant  who  Is  ag- 
grieved with  any  final  decision,  award  or 


order  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  in  the  adjudication  of  his 
claim  or  in  the  denial  of  his  claim  may 
appeal  from  such  decision  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  obtain  a  complete  Judi- 
cial review  of  such  final  decision,  award 
or  order  as  provided  by  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act. 

Third.  There  is  ample  provision  in 
section  211  of  the  bill  for  financing  of 
the  United  States  citlaens'  war  damage 
claims  primarily  out  of  the  $1  billion 
which  is  to  be  covered  into  a  German 
claims  fund  representing  repayments  by 
Germany  for  postwar  et^onomic  assist- 
ance, and  other  sources  of  funds  already 
reaMzed  or  appropriated,  without  im- 
posing any  further  burden  upon  the 
American  taxpayer. 

My  bin  provides  for  the  return  of 
property  to  natural  German  citizens  of 
West  Germany  to  restore  the  traditional 
practice  which  dominated  United  States 
poUcy  prior  to  the  year  1945,  viz,  the 
honorable  policy  of  nonctmfiscation  of 
private  property  In  war  and  peace.  This 
Is  in  sound  accord  with  our  principles  of 
moral  and  constitutional  law  as  weU  as 
with  the  basic  concepts  of  international 
law. 


\sood  ManajcneBK 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or  WASHINOTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTA7TVSS 

Thurtday.  Mardi  15, 1956 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  man- 
agement of  otur  timber  resources  has 
progressed  from  an  idea  to  a  program  of 
perpetuating  yield  and  protecting  stands 
of  timber  awaiting  harvest. 

This  week  I  received  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
on  the  Olympic  National  Forest  in  my 
district.  This  report  has  several  intei^ 
esting  phases  which  I  beUeve  my  col- 
leagues win  be  interested  in  reading 
about. 

Timber  is  a  crop.  During  the  past 
year,  the  Olympic  National  Forest  har- 
vested 342  million  board-feet  of  timber 
and  other  forest  products.  This  cut  In- 
cluded considerable  salvage  work  on 
flre-kined  timber.  During  1951  and  1952 
the  forest  had  a  fire  kiU  of  560  minion 
board-feet.  The  1955  salvage  program 
comideted  the  utilization  of  this  timber. 

Since  the  annual  cut  for  the  forest  is 
pegged  at  about  300  million  board-feet, 
completion  of  the  salvage  operation  will 
level  off  timber  harvest  for  the  next  few 
years  to  the  aUowable  footage. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
timbet  cut  from  the  forest  last  year 
went  mostly  to  smaU  logging  operators. 
The  volume  was  handled  under  255  dif- 
ferent sales.  Of  these  sales.  176,  or  70 
percent,  were  for  stumpage  valued  at 
less  than  $2,000  per  sale.    I  am  gratified 


to  see  that  our  "aWf^al  forests  aie  being 
managed  so  that  smaU  lofiven  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  har- 
vest of  this  valuable  resource. 

The  State  of  Washingtcm  got  back 
about  25  percent  of  the  receipts  of  CMym- 
pic  National  Forest,  with  Jefferson 
County  getting  45  percent,  or  $545.000i 
Clallam  County  33  percent,  or  $402,568 
out  of  the  $1,203,922  available  lor  dis- 
tribution. 

In  addition  to  harvest  supervision,  the 
Forest  Service  continued  an  active  in- 
sect- and  disease-control  prosram,  re- 
seeded  4.335  acres,  and  maintained  a 
phenomenal  fire-control  program.  Tb- 
tal  fire  loss  for  the  forest  was  only  2  acres 
during  1955— both  of  the  two  small  fires» 
I  regret  to  say.  caused  by  unwatched 
campfires. 

Recreation  facilities  were  enhanced  by 
rehabUitation  of  campgrounds  and  pro- 
vision for  more  water  developments  on 
existing  campgrounds.  The  city  of  Port 
Townsend  has  applied  for  additional 
water  from  the  Little  Quilcene  River  to 
augment  their  supply. 

Some  58  miles  of  new  road  were  con- 
structed, bringing  the  total  to  394. 

An  in  an,  I  believe  the  report  shows 
that  under  Mason  B.  Bruce,  supervisor, 
the  Olympic  National  Forest  is  under- 
going exceHent  majiapoTTiApt  along  the 
lines  of  multiple  use  which  win  mrovide 
the  most  good  for  the  most  people  from 
these  forest  lands. 


A  ffiH  To  Reqinre  flie  Bnreaa  of  flic  Cen- 
sos  Ts  Develop  Farsi  hcssis  Data  by 
EcsBSflric  Gass  of  Fa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  ALDOUS  DIXON 

or  uraR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15. 1956 

VSx.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come evident  to  me  that  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  formulating  agricultural  legis- 
lation which  can  meet  the  problems  of 
different  types  of  farmers  depends  upon 
our  obtaining  accurate  annual  farm  in- 
come data  by  economic  class  of  farm. 
Average  farm  income  figures  and  per 
capita  income  figures  in  agriculture  do 
not  provide  adequate  guides  for  the 
formulation  of  legtelation  designed  to  in- 
crease the  economic  weU-being  of 
farmers. 

For  example,  the  1954  Agricultural 
Census  reveals  that  we  have  4.7  million 
farms.  Two  million  of  the  larger  com- 
mercial farms,  although  mostly  family- 
type  in  nature,  produce  nearly  85  percent 
of  our  annual  marketable  crop  value 
and  their  owners  receive  nearly  80  per- 
cent of  net  farm  income.  On  the  other 
hand,  2.7  million  of  Uie  smaller  family- 
type  ooBunercial  farms,  resldentiftl  farms 
and  part-time  fenns  produce  only  about 
15  percent  of  the  annual  marketable 
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crop  Tfthie  and  receive  about  20  percent 
of  the  net  farm  Income. 

It  la  obTlous  from  these  data,  that 
average  per  capita  and  family  liuromes 
derived  by  dividing  4.7  million  farms  Into 
the  19.9  billion  dollars  of  agricultural 
Income  which  farmers  receive  from  all 
sources  distorts  completely  the  economic 
well-being  of  various  types  of  farms.  Ob> 
Tlously  most  of  the  4.7  million  farms  that 
produce  85  percent  of  our  annual  crop 
values  and  get  87  percent  of  our  net  farm 
Income  provide  their  owners  with  per 
capita  and  family  Incomes  much  higher 
than  the  average.  Such  averages  also 
add  to  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  and 
average  incomes  of  most  of  tliese  farmers 
are  Just  as  high  as  the  average  per  capita 
and  family  incomes  of  nonfarm  workers, 
but  when  the  Incomes  of  the  owners  of 
3.7  million  smaller  farms  are  combined 
with  the  4.7  million  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned and  the  total  divided  into  net 
farm  Income,  the  latter's  incomes  appear 
much  higher  than  they  really  are  and 
the  former's  Incomes  are  much  smaller 
than  they  really  are. 

Now  then,  with  respect  to  price  sup- 
port policies,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
90  percent  price  supports  will  never  nar- 
row the  Rap  between  average  per  capita 
and  family  farm  and  nonfarm  incomes 
because  over  half  of  our  farms  produce 
very  little,  therefore,  can  sell  very  little 
and  because  they  have  little  to  sell  they 
cannot  obtain  price  supports.  For  a  great 
number  of  the  owners  and  operators  of 
the  2.7  million  small  farms,  other  types 
of  proKrama  can  better  serve  to  Increase 
their  economic  levels  of  living  than  price 
support  programs. 

If  the  Members  of  the  Congress  had 
annual  data  showing  the  distribution  of 
Income  l>y  economic  class  of  farms,  they 
would  better  be  able  to  legislate  policies 
for  different  phases  of  productive  farms. 
For  example,  the  Census  Bureau  defines 
a  farm  as  3  acres  or  more  of  land  if  the 
annual   value  of  agricultural   products 
produced   amounted   to  $150   or  more. 
Places  of  less  than  3  acres  are  counted 
as  farms  if  the  annual  value  of  sales  of 
asiricultural   commodities   amounted   to 
$150  or  more.    With  the  use  of  such  a 
definition  of  a  farm  being  relied  upon. 
It  is  Unportant  that  we  have  annual  data 
giving  us  the  number  of  farms,  for  ex- 
ample, which  produced  products  valued 
at  $25,000  or  Eftore:  the  size  of  the  per 
capita  and  average  family  Incomes  of 
their  owners  and  operators:  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  it  is  important 
that  we  have  the  same  data  relative  to 
the  number  of  farms  which  sold  products 
valued  at  between  $250  and  $1,200:  and 
the  average  per  capita  and  family  in- 
comes which  those  farms  returned  their 
owners  or  operators.     When  such  data 
are  available  on  an  annual  basis.  It  will 
be  miich  easier  for  not  only  the  Members 
of  Congress,  but  the  general  public  as 
well,  to  better  understand  the  types  of 
programs  which  can  best  meet  the  needs 
of  different  tsrpes  and  sixes  of  farms. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  IntroducUon.  a  bill  which 
would  require  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
In  conducting  current  population  8ur> 
veys  to  Include  and  publish  annually 
money  and  nonmoney  Income  data  re- 


lating to  per  capita  and  family  farm  In- 
come by  economic  cla&}  of  farm. 

This  is  Introduced  as  a  companion 
bill  to  S.  3145  Introduced  by  Senator 
Watxins. 


Frasdaleat  AJvcrlbiBC  •■  Ttlevisioa 
«ad  Radi* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

ov  H*w  Toax 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  RIPRKSENTATIVn 

Thursday.  March  15,  19S8 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagiies  a  timely 
article  which  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  March  14  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  The  article  deals  with  fraudu- 
lent and  misleading  advertising  which  is 
being  used  on  televisicn  and  radio. 

District  Attorney  Edward  8.  Silver  of 
my  home  borough  of  Brooklyn  has  in- 
stalled In  his  ofBce  a  monitor  system, 
operated  by  city  policemen  on  a  24-hour 
basis,  to  check  the  various  programs  on 
television  and  radio  for  false  ads.  He 
has  discovered  many  abuses  by  smooth- 
talking  advertisers  and  their  pitchmen. 

The  benevolent  prosecutor,  seeking  to 
protect  the  public  against  such  abuses, 
is  conducting  a  relentless  campaign  and 
thus  tar  has  already  oauined  six  convic- 
tions for  misleading  advertising  since 
January  1  of  this  year. 

District  Attorney  Sltver  saya.  however, 
that  local  oflldals  cannot  do  this  Job 
alone.  He  accu.ses  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  (or  falling  to  do 
its  Job  of  protecting  the  public  In  thla 
matter 

I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Oeorge 
C.  McConnauKhey,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
In  which  I  am  Inviting  his  response  to 
the  charges  made  by  District  Attorney 
Silver. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
liuerting  into  the  Racoao  tx>th  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  March  14.  1956. 
and  the  text  of  my  letter  to  FCC  Chair- 
man McConnaughey : 

MoMrros  Stbtsm  Chscxs  TV  and  Radio  roa 
Tklmm  Aim 

Kdward  S.  Stiver.  Ktnfra  County  district 
Rttorney.  accused  the  Federal  Communlca- 
tlona  Commlaalon  yeaterday  of  falling  to 
protect  the  public  against  fraudulent  and 
misleading  advertising  on  television  and 
radio.  Mr.  Silver  made  his  accusation  at  a 
demonstration  of  a  new  monitoring  setup 
at  hU  racket  squad  headquarters,  ise  Jora- 
lemon  Street,  Brooklyn.  Nine  television  sets 
and  13  radios  have  been  Installed  to  check 
on  airwave  programs.  A  squad  of  young  city 
policemen  has  been  assigned  on  a  24-hour, 
7-day-a-week  schedule.  Six  tape  recorders 
are  used  to  pick  up  the  sales  talks  of  pro- 
grams under  suspicion  "During  the  last 
few  months  I  have  been  getting  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  complaints  from  Brooklyn 
resldenu  Indicating  that  they  have  been 
taken  In*  by  certain  'over-the-alr*  adver- 
tisers." Ui.  Sliver  said.  "These  vlctUns  ara 
in  the  low-Income  group  and  can  least  affonl 
to  be  taken  over. 

"I  regret  to  say  that  the  Federal  Oommu- 
nlcatlona  Commission  U  of  UtUe  or  no  help 


In  the  matter.  The  TV  and  radio  lUtlons 
are  licensed  by  the  Oovemment  through  the 
agency  of  the  PCC.  They  have  a  real  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  the  people  not  to  permit  tha 
air  waves  to  be  used  to  the  citizens'  detrl- 
mant.  Their  machinery  la  slow  and  c\im- 
beraome.  In  my  opUilon,  they  are  not  doing 
their  Job." 

Mr.  SUver  urged  the  public  to  be  on  guard 
against  "the  smooth-talking  advertisers  and 
their  'pitch  men'."  The  prosecutor  also  said 
that  his  staff  had  obtained  six  convictions 
for  misleading  and  fraudulent  advertising 
sinoa  January  1. 

MaacH  IS.  195«. 
Mr.  Gsoaci  C.  McCohmauohzt, 

Chairman,       Federal       Communicationa 
CommUaion.  New  Post  Offlct  Butldtng. 
Wtuhington.  D.  C. 
Oaaa  Ma  CnKmuAM :  My  attention  has  tieen 
called  to  the  fraiidulent  and  misleading  ad- 
vertising which  Is  being  used  on  television 
and  radio. 

Several  convictions  hava  already  been  ob- 
Ulned  recanUy  In  my  home  borough  of 
Brooklyn. 

If  yuu  will  read  the  front-page  article 
of  the  New  Tork  Times  of  March  U  you  will 
note  that  District  Attorney  Edward  S  Sliver, 
of  Brooklyn,  whoee  office  baa  obtained  these 
convictions,  says  that  the  bigger  recponsl- 
bUlty  of  avoiding  and  preventing  such  Urge- 
scale  fraudulent  practices  rests  in  your  office. 
I  am  sure  that  Membera  of  Congress  wUl 
be  very  interested  to  know  whst  steps  you 
have  Uken  or  what  steps  you  are  contem- 
plating In  order  to  prevent  further  ab\ 
ot  thu  sort. 

Thanking  you  foe  an  early  reply.  1  am 
Slneareiy. 

ViCTOa  L.  AMFoao. 
JTembcr  o/  ConfrtM. 


UBwarraaleJ  Qarges  af  ViolatiM  of  tkt 
Waltcr-McCarraa  laaifratiaa  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  L  WALTER 

or  mrmrLVAina 

m  TH«  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  IS.  19SS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  nu- 
merous occasions  during  the  last  month 
I  have  received  communicationa  con- 
cerning the  legality  of  the  adtnlaalon  of 
Leopold  D.  Silberstein  to  the  United 
States. 

As  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  charges.  I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  they  have  been  made  for 
an  ulterior  purpose— I  say  this  because 
there  Is  no  question  about  the  legality 
of  Mr.  Silberstein's  admission  to  the 
United  States,  or  that  he  was  not  quaU- 
fled  in  every  respect  for  the  United 
States  citlaenshlp  he  enjoys. 

Mr.  SUberstein  Is  the  president  of  the 
Penn-Texas  Corp.  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  SUtc  of  Pennsylvania 
In  which  State  the  home  office  of  the 
company  is  located.  Because  of  wise  re- 
organisation procedures.  1,000  Pennsyl- 
vanlana  whose  Jobs  were  in  Jeopardy  are 
now  enjoying  full  emplojrment. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  the  time 
of  busy  invesUgaUve  forces  should  be 
constuned  in  making  investigations  of 
unwarranted  charges  of  violations  of  the 
Walter -McCarran  immigration  law. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or  WKW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSESrTATIVSS 
Thursday.  March  15, 1956 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  Important  and  far-reaching 
issues  before  us  today  Is  the  cause  of 
civil  rights.  There  has  been  much  said 
about  it  In  the  press,  on  the  radio  and 
television,  in  the  Congress,  and  by  pri- 
vate organizations  and  individuals. 

However,  rather  than  mouth  high- 
sounding  phrases  which  In  themselves 
accomplish  nothing,  we  must  continue 
to  exert  every  possible  effoit  to  ensure 
that  each  and  every  citizen  in  this  coun- 
try, regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin,  shall  enjoy  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law  as  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  have  made  good  progress  on  the 
civil-rights  front  In  the  last  20  years, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Many 
more  Americans  today  are  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  tis,  and  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  in  the  past  to  :he  victories 
that  we  have  won  against  bigotry  and 
Intolerance. 

Unfortunately,  many  areas  In  our 
country,  notably  in  the  South,  still  en- 
force discrimination  and  segregation, 
mostly  as  a  result  of  custom  and  prac- 
tice, or  through  Ignorance.  These  are 
the  areas  where  we  must  concentrate 
our  efforts  so  that  our  Ncijro  or  other 
minority  groups  will  be  able  to  exercise 
their  rights  to  vote,  to  attend  public 
affairs,  to  have  access  to  public  facilities, 
and  to  attend  the  public  school  of  their 
choice. 

Many  of  the  southern  Members  of 
Congress  have  recently  signed  a  Dec- 
laration of  Constitutional  Principles,  and 
have  pledged  themselves  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  the  recent  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  order- 
ing the  end  of  segregation.  This  mani- 
festo reflects  the  Southern  ix)lnt  of  view 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  an 
encroachment  on  States'  rights. 

One  of  our  liberal  Senators  has  sug- 
gested that  a  petition  in  response  to  the 
Dixie  declaration,  circulated  among  the 
other  Members  of  Congre&s,  would  get 
many  more  signatures.  It  seems  much 
more  practical  to  me  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, to  urge  further  consideration  of  the 
civil  rights  bills  which  have  been  pend- 
ing In  Congress  for  a  number  of  years — 
the  antl-poU-tax  biU,  the  antl-lynch  bill, 
the  fair  employment  practices  bill,  and 
8o  forth. 

With  racial  tensions  mounting  it  is 
time  the  Congress  took  some  concrete 
action  on  civil  rights  legislation.  To 
delay  further  will  be  dangerous,  and  will 
hamper  seriously  the  moral  progress  of 
our  country. 

At  the  present  time  the  problem  of 
civil  rights  and  the  fight  against  dis- 
crimination are  continuing  ones,  which 
we  must  face  realistically,  and  which 
must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our 
own  democratic  principles,  and  if  we  are 


to  maintain  and  direct  the  course  of  the 
free  world.  We  are  no  longer  a  Nation 
unto  ourselves.  We  live  among  other 
nations  who  look  to  us  for  inspiration 
and  leadership.  Freedom  is  our  heri- 
tage, and  we  must  protect  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  by  law  to  all  our 
citizens,  or  we  lose  face  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

Since  the  days  of  our  forefathers  we 
have  been  steadfast  in  our  professed  be- 
lief that  all  men  are  created  equal  We 
must  practice  what  we  preach,  lest  we 
lend  credence  to  the  Communist  accusa- 
tions of  divisions  and  injustices  in  our 
own  country. 


EcoBonic  Semrity  for  tlic  Fanily-SiM 
FarauBf  OperatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  ^ 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

09   KANSAS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVS8 

Thursday,  March  15, 1956 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  discuss  provisions  of  H.  R. 
9861,  a  bill  which  I  Introduced  on  March 
12.  1956,  to  restore  economic  security  to 
the  family-size  farming  operation. 

This  bill  would  place  the  price-support 
program  for  certain  basic  agricultural 
commodities  under  a  graduated  scale 
ranging  from  95  to  70  percent  of  parity 
with  volume  of  production  the  deter- 
mining factor. 

There  have  been  many  arguments  ad- 
vanced for  rigid  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  on  the  I>a6ic  commodities 
as  well  as  Justification  given  for  the  pres- 
ent flexible  supports  provided  in  the 
amendments  passed  by  the  83d  Congress 
to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  We  all 
recognize  there  is  some  merit  in  both 
plans  for  a  parity  base.  There  Is  agree- 
ment also  on  the  fact  the  agricultural 
program  since  its  beginning  In  1933  has 
largely  worked  in  favor  of  the  big  oper- 
ator and  corporation  farm.  In  adjusting 
parity  to  make  the  program  less  attrac- 
tive to  the  big  operator,  the  income  of 
the  smaller  farmer  has  been  reduced  at  a 
time  when  it  was  unusually  difficult  for 
him  to  adjust  to  a  lower  income  because 
of  increased  operating  costs. 

In  theory,  at  least,  it  is  the  income  of 
the  small  farmer  on  the  family-size  unit 
that  we  are  attempting  to  stabilize. 
With  these  considerations  in  mind.  I 
have  prepared  and  introduced  H.  R. 
9861,  a  bill  which  would  fix  parity  on  a 
graduated  basis  which  is  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  units  of  production  for  certain 
basic  commodities. 

This  bill  contains  a  graduated  scale 
for  wheat  and  com  with  price  support 
set  at  95  percent  of  parity  for  the  first 
1,000  bushels  of  grain  produced  on  any 
one  farming  unit,  85  percent  on  the  next 
2,000  bushels,  75  percent  on  the  next 
3,000  bushels,  and  70  percent  on  all  grain 
exceeding  6.000  bushels. 

Based  on  national  production  averages, 
this  scale  would  result  in  payment  of  95 


pewent  of  parity  suiHwrt  for  wheat 
grown  on  65  acres  or  less,  which  consti- 
tutes approximately  38  percent  of  the 
total  wheat  raised  in  this  coimtry.  Sup- 
port would  be  85  percent  of  parity  for 
wheat  grown  on  acreage  exceeding  65 
but  less  than  200.  which  is  approximately 
24  percent  of  total  production.  Wheat 
grown  in  the  200-400  acre  range  is  ap- 
proximately 23  percent  of  total  produc- 
tion and  would  be  supported  at  75  per- 
cent of  parity.  Production  on  more  than 
400  acres,  approximately  15  percent  of 
the  total  wheat  raised,  would  be  sup- 
ported at  70  percent  of  parity. 

In  the  case  of  com,  also  based  on  na- 
tional averages,  the  scale  would  result 
In  payment  of  95  percent  of  parity  sup- 
port for  production  on  less  than  27  acres, 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  total 
com  raised.  Support  would  be  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  com  grown  on  acre- 
age exceeding  27  but  less  than  100  acres, 
which  is  approximately  49  percent  of 
total  production.  Com  grown  in  the 
100-200  acre  range  Is  approximately  18 
percent  of  total  production  and  would 
be  supported  at  75  percent  of  parity. 
Production  on  more  than  200  acres,  ap- 
proximately 8  percMit  of  the  total  com 
raised,  would  be  supported  at  70  percent 
of  parity. 

H.  R.  9861  also  contains  a  graduated 
scale  for  cotton  and  peanuts  which 
specifies  95  percent  of  parity  for  the  first 
12  bales  of  cotton  and  first  8,000  poimds 
of  peanuts  produced  on  the  farm,  85 
percent  of  parity  for  the  next  24  bales  of 
cotton  and  next  16,000  pounds  of  pea- 
nuts produced  on  the  same  unit,  75  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  next  36  bales  of 
cotton  and  next  24,000  poimds  of  pea- 
nuts produced  on  the  same  farming  unit, 
and  70  percent  of  parity  for  all  produc- 
tion exceeding  72  bales  of  cotton  and  all 
production  exceeding  48,000  poimds  of 
peanuts  on  the  same  fanning  unit. 

The  principle  of  this  graduated  parity 
system  is  obvious.  The  small  farmer, 
who  is  not  for  the  most  part  a  com- 
mercial producer,  would  receive  a  higher 
parity  for  his  crop  than  would  the  big 
operator  and  corporation  farm.  It 
would  definitely  be  advantageous  to  the 
small  farmer.  Most  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  expressed  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  this  group  and  this  legislation 
would  work  directly  to  the  end  of  easing 
the  economic  situation  of  the  small 
farmer  while  also  reducing  the  incentive 
for  further  overproduction  of  c(munodl- 
ties  now  in  surplus  supply.  If  the 
number  of  cooperating  farms  under  this 
plan  is  approximately  the  same  as  under 
the  present  plan,  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  remain  the  same  as 
it  now  is. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  present 
price-support  program  is  that  it  results 
m  the  payment  of  ridiculously  high 
loans  to  the  big  operator  or  corporation 
farm,  the  very  producer  who  does  not 
need  financial  aid.  For  example,  the 
largest  wheat  loan  to  any  producer  in 
1954  was  $430,691  paid  on  208.881  bushels 
grown  in  Montana.  The  largest  com 
loan  for  the  same  year  was  $179,127  paid 
to  an  Iowa  producer  on  115.566  bushels. 
But  the  whopper  of  them  all  was  the 
loan  payment  of  $1,292,472  for  7,554 
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balM  of  eoiton  grown  by  a  lilnJMUnil 
producer. 

I  am  certain  tt  is  not  tbe  intent  of 
Congress  to  make  the  corporate  pro- 
ducer prosper  at  the  ezpenw  of  the 
family-slae  farming  operators.  As  I 
pointed  out  previously,  efforts  to  adjust 
parity  to  make  the  program  less  at- 
tracttre  to  the  big  operator  have  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  income  for  the  smaller 
farmer  at  a  time  when  it  was  unxisually 
difDcult  for  him  to  adjust  to  a  lower 
income  because  of  increased  (H^eratlng 
costs.  H.  R.  M61  would  make  the  pro- 
gram less  attractive  to  the  large  oper- 
ator while  also  bolstering  the  economic 
lot  of  his  smaller  neighbor.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  request  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  his  farm  message  to 
Congress  that  a  dollar  limit  be  placed 
on  tbe  size  of  price-support  loans  avail- 
able to  any  one  individual  or  farming 
unit  The  President  pointed  out  that 
price-support  loans  of  tremendous  size 
have  occurred,  and  stated  that  it  is  not 
sound  Government  policy  to  underwrite 
at  puliUc  expense  such  formidable  com- 
petition with  family-operated  farms. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  Pres- 
ident's views  and  submi*;  the  following 
table  as  evidence  of  wiakness  in  the 
present  support  program: 
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I  submit  that  H.  R.  »W1.  coupled  with 
provisions  of  the  proposed  soil-bank  pro- 
gram, would  bring  lasting  beneficial  re- 
axilts  not  only  to  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy but  to  the  national  economy  as  a 
whole.  Briefly  stated,  here  is  what  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  would  accomplish: 

First  Greater  long-range  benefits  to 
an  farmers  through  stabilization  of  the 
economy  and  immediate  financial  relief 
to  smsll  operators  through  support  pay- 
ments this  year. 


fleeond.  Impartial  treatment  for  all 
farmers,  regardless  of  the  size  of  opera- 
tions. 

Third.  Wheat  produced  for  domestic 
consumption,  such  as  food,  feed,  and 
seed,  will  be  grown  by  small  and  medium 
farming  units  who  oome  under  the  high 
parity  price  supports  provisions. 

Foiuth.  The  excessive  production  by 
large  farming  units  will  faU  under  lower 
parity  support  provisions  and  will  have 
to  be  sold  in  foreign  trade  at  the  going 
market  price.  This  will  return  surplxu 
commodities  to  natural  economic  condi- 
tions and  should  resxilt  in  reduced  pro- 
duction. 

Fifth.  Large  loan  payments,'  which 
are  undesirable  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
taxpaying  public  and  the  family-sized 
farm  operators  wiiose  livelihood  they 
Jeopardize,  would  be  reduced  substan- 
tially. 

Sixth.  Lessening  of  incentive  for  over- 
production of  commodities  now  in  surplus 
supply  would  result  in  a  large-scale  shift 
in  operations  by  lar^e  farming  units  back 
to  grasses,  legumes,  and  other  land  uses 
which  come  under  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed soil-bank  prot?ram.  Resulting  re- 
duction in  wheat  acreage  would  enable 
the  useful  disposal  of  the  Nation's  wheat 
stockpile  over  a  period  of  years. 

Seventh.  Curtailment  of  production 
Incentive  would  result  in  a  trend  back 
to  the  average -sized  farm,  thereby  pre- 
serving a  valuable  segment  of  traditional 
American  society. 

Eighth.  A  stabillred  production  basis. 
with  excess  production  turned  to  world 
markets,  would  result  in  reduced  feed- 
grain  prices.  This  would  directly  lessen 
farm  production  costs,  thereby  benefit- 
ing the  entire  agricultural  economy. 


potent  and  unrecognized  representatives 
of  Government  employees.  Legislation 
to  give  full  recognition  to  employee 
unions  for  the  punxMe  of  grievances  and 
appeals  is  a  must.  Some  Government 
departments  claim  this  is  already  the 
case  in  practice,  therefore  such  legisla- 
tion is  not  needed.  If  this  is  true,  or 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  true,  passage  of 
this  measure  win  do  no  harm.  If  it  is 
not  the  case,  as  I  believe,  then  the  legis- 
lation which  I  have  introduced  to  grant 
this  recognition  is  vitally  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  need  was  brought  out 
In  a  report  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  CivU  Service  during  the  83d  Congress, 
when  a  very  detailed  and  exceUent  in- 
vestigation was  made  of  our  grievance 
procedures.   The  report  pointed  out: 

Tlicre  taM  been  too  Uttl*  easisulUUon  by 
dapartmenta.  agvcclM.  and  th«  CItU  Service 
Commission  wlUi  eaUblUhad  employee 
groups.  •  •  •  The  aubcommlttee  had  an  op- 
portimlty  to  obacrre  at  firsthand  the  work 
t>elng  done  by  the  larger  employee  organisa- 
tions, and  found  that  these  organizations 
are  a  real  force  for  good  in  keeping  purely 
vexaUoua  and  frivolous  appeals  and  grtev- 
at  a  minimum. 


RecofniUoB  of  Organoatioa  ef  Postal  •mi 
Federal  Esaployecs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARICH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

or  omo 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  IS.  1956 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  new 
Members  of  Congress  t}ecome  quickly 
aware  through  correspondence  with 
their  constituents  in  the  civil  service 
that  there  is  confusion,  failure,  and  in- 
justice in  our  Federal  grievance  proce- 
dures. Our  civil  servants  find  them- 
selves second-class  citizens  under  the 
present  system  where  they  so  often  have 
to  fight  for  the  fundiunental  right  to  be 
presumed  innocent  until  proven  guilty 
as  guaranteed  under  our  Constitution. 

In  the  belief  that  fuU  recogniUon  of 
unions  is  the  first  step  toward  minimiz- 
ing the  confusion  and  injustices  now 
existing,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  give  them  thLs  deserved  recogni- 
Uon. Because  of  the  public -service  na- 
ture of  Federal  employment  the  union 
rights  of  these  employees  are  under- 
standably limited  in  certain  respects 
But  the  fact  that  it  is  unlawful  to  strike 
against  the  Government  should  not  re- 
duce employee  imions  to  completely  im- 


In  addition  to  fuU  recognition  for  em- 
ployee unions,  it  becomes  clear  that  there 
Is  need  not  only  for  improved  adminis- 
tration of  present  grievance  machin- 
ery— its  simplification  and  clarifica- 
tion—but new  legislation  to  provide  an 
equal  right  of  appeal  for  both  preference 
and  nonpreference  Federal  employees 
within  certain  limitations.  Moreover, 
it  is  vital  that  supervisors  be  given  spe- 
cial training  in  how  to  inform  their  em- 
ployees of  appeals  and  grievance  rights 
and  how  to  handle  grievances  properly. 

Now  I  would  like  to  go  from  this  gen- 
eral summary  into  some  detail  on  this 
complex  subject  After  thorough  exam- 
ination and  investigation,  relying  heavily 
on  the  yeoman's  Job  done  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service  in  the  83d 
Congress,  I  have  found  that  the  foUow- 
Ing  situation  seems  to  exist. 

There  are  literally  as  many  different 
appeals  and  grievance  systems  as  there 
are  departments  and  agencies.   The  con- 
fusion of  thinking  represented  by  these 
many  procedures  extends,  also,  to  opin- 
ions on  what  should  be  done  to  improve 
them.    There  is  no  better  exposition  of 
the  disparity  in  administrative  handling 
of  appeals  and  grievances  than  a  simple 
comparison    of    the    regulations   which 
provide  minimum  and  maximum  rights. 
Three    old-line    departments,    for    in- 
stance, have  no  provision  at  aU  for  real 
appeals  from  removals  azMl  suspensions. 
There  is  no  formal  hearing  or  right  to 
confront  and  cross-examine  an  accuser. 
In  these  departments  the  charges  and 
the  employee's  answer  are  reviewed  at 
bureau  level,  in  the  Office  of  Personnel, 
and  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  before 
the  penalty  is  finalized.    At  the  opposite 
extreme   we   find   a   large   department 
which  some  time  ago  reported  an  average 
time   for   appellate    proceedings— com- 
plete with   hearings,   reviews,   and   re- 
reviews — of  about  5  months.     While  it 
is  understood  that  this  period  may  have 
been     reduced    somewhat     in     recent 
months,  this  Department's  program  ap- 
pears rather  more  extensive  and  detailed 
than  necessary. 
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There  Is  singular  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  the  undesirabillty  of 
the  existing  situation.  Almost  to  a  man. 
top  personnel  and  operating  officials 
have  sharply  criticized  the  complexity 
and  prolixity  of  the  present  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Service  of  the  House  Post  OfiBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the  failure 
of  Civil  Service  Commission  leadership 
in  this  field  became  apparent.  Weakness 
and  looseness  of  the  Commission's  rules 
and  regulations  were  held  responsible 
for  their  failure  to  act  vinder  the  implied 
authority  of  the  Lloyd-La  Follette  Act  of 
1912  and  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of 
1944. 

But  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
not  whoUy  to  blame  for  the  confusion 
and  lack  of  leadership.  During  the  hear- 
ings concern  was  expressed  at  the  lack 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  some  Gov- 
eriunent  agencies  in  compljring  with 
Civil  Service  Commission  directives. 

As  a  result  of  its  study,  the  subcom- 
mittee had  among  its  findings  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  The  primary  responsibility  for 
the  prompt,  economical,  and  Just  dispo- 
sition of  appeals  and  grievances  rests 
with  each  executive  department  and 
agency  and  is  an  integral  part  of  overaU 
management  responsibility.  The  im- 
po:-tance  of  this  principle  has  never  been 
fully  recognized;  nor  Is  it  .-jpeUed  out  with 
sufficient  clarity  anywhere  in  the  pres- 
ent law  or  regulations. 

Second.  The  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  without  adequate  ma- 
chinery to  guarantee  equal  and  fair 
treatment  to  all  Federal  employees  in 
respect  to  appeals  from  adverse  person- 
nel actions. 

Third.  The  volume  and  seriousness  of 
appeals  and  grievances  are  directly  re- 
lated to  supervisory  ability  and  alertness 
or  the  lack  of  it.  It  has  been  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  this  one  factor  is 
concerned  in  90  percent  of  appeals  and 
grievances.  There  Is  urgent  need  for 
improvement  in  supervisory  training — 
especially  in  the  understanding  and  han- 
dling of  employees'  problems. 

Fourth.  The  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  not  making  effectual  use  of  even 
such  appeals  machinery  as  presently 
exists.  This  results  from  lack  of  super- 
visory ability  mentioned  above. 

Fifth.  Thore  has  been  too  little  con- 
sultation by  departments  and  agencies — 
and  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission— 
with  establifhed  employee  groups. 

S'xth.  The  subconunittee  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  at  firsthand  the 
work  l}eing  done  by  the  larger  employee 
organizations,  and  found  tha!.  these  or- 
ganizations are  a  real  force  for  good  in 
keeping  purely  vexatious  and  frivolous 
appeals  and  grievances  at  a  minimum. 

Seventh.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion appeals  procedure  is  slow,  cumber- 
some, and  repetitive,  has  far  too  many 
steps  and  levels  of  consideration,  and 
in  some  respects  is  practically  useless. 
It  does  not  even  purport  to  protect  non- 
preference  employees.  The  Commission 
affords  protection  in  a  negative  fashion 
for  preference  employees  to  the  extent 
that  it  evades  Jurisdiction  of  substan- 


tive matters  and  restricts  Itself  to  review 
of  compliance  with  procedures. 

Eighth.  There  is  no  adequate  provi- 
sion of  law  for  recompense  in  aU  cases 
of  erroneous  or  improper  dismissal, 
suspension,  or  demotion  of  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. Our  present  grievance  and  ap- 
peals procedures  for  Federal  employees 
are  desperately  in  need  of  overhauling. 
I  hope  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  will  give  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  a  bill  containing  the 
recommendations  of  its  subcommittee. 
Meanwhile,  I  urge  that  thi  first  step  be 
taken  for  a  more  fair  and  workable  sys- 
tem by  granting  full  recognition  to  em- 
ployee unions,  as  embodied  in  the  biU  I 
am  now  introducing. 


The  GaUaBt  Straf gle  for  Freedom  bj  die 
People  of  the  Ukraine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 

or   MAaTLAMD 

XM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  IS,  19S6 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the  gal- 
lant struggle  which  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  are  making  against  the  forces  of 
world  communism  is  a  matter  of  in- 
spiration to  us  aU.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared emphasizing  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple's continuing  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  the  free  world  be  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Ricord. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKo,  as  follows: 

STATEUnfT    BT    SeNATOS    BuTLSS 

Throughout  the  ages  man's  character  has 
been  measured  by  his  ability  to  overcome  the 
forces  pitted  against  him  In  his  struggle  for  a 
better  life.  AU  too  often  his  battle  has  been 
fought  against  certain  of  his  fellow  men  who, 
for  reasons  of  personal  greed,  lust,  or  power 
have  endeavored  to  destroy  our  free  institu- 
tions, deny  the  teachings  of  God,  and  make 
alaves  of  aU  people.  The  pages  of  history  re- 
count many  such  individuals  who  have 
sought  to  impose  their  wiU  upon  freedom- 
loving  people.  Though  successful  for  a  time. 
Inevitably  their  stranglehold  on  freemen  has 
been  loosened.  In  most  Instances  through  the 
courage,  fortitude,  and  wUl  of  men  to  be  free. 
We  continue  to  Uve  In  a  hostUe  world,  and 
man  must  still  fight  for  his  freedom  and  In- 
dependence If  we  are  to  achieve  a  better 
world  for  tomorrow  when  all  people  will  Uve 
in  peace  and  harmony  with  their  neighbors 
In  accordance  with  God's  teachings. 

Those  of  us  who  now  enjoy  freedom  and 
Independence  look  with  sorrow  and  anguish 
upon  the  plight  of  our  close  friends,  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine,  whose  lives  must  now 
be  Uved  In  anticipation  of  liberty  rather  than 
the  enjoyment  of  It.  The  annals  of  man- 
kind contain  no  greater  display  of  valw  and 
courage  than  that  of  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  In  their  struggle  for  freedom.  On 
occasions  they  have  achieved  Independence 
only  to  lose  it  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
At  the  present  time  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
the  Communist  dictators  weighs  heavily 
upon  their  shoulders. 


Running  roughshod  over  both  remem- 
brances of  the  heroic  past  and  over  hopes  for 
a  brighter  future  Is  the  grim  reality  of  the 
present — the  chains  of  the  C!ommunist  con- 
spiracy which  grips  the  Ukraine  and  seeks 
relentlessly  to  suck  the  llfeblood  of  liberty 
and  national  pride  from  her  veins.  Diaboli- 
cal schemes  to  destroy  this  freedom-loving 
and  peaceful  nation  flow  interminably  from 
the  warped,  depraved  minds  of  foreign 
tyrants. 

With  a  firm  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  these  stark  realities,  with  great  respect  for 
their  devotion  to  our  common  cause,  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  have  our  admiration 
and  esteem.  The  struggle  against  tjrranny 
and  oppression  shall  go  forward  with  vigor 
and  strength  sustained  by  their  magnificent 
example — the  Ukrainian  people's  undying 
and  unconquerable  will  to  be  free. 


Address  by  Hob.  Jolia  J.  Sparkmaa,  of 
Alabama,  G>BcerBiDf  Receat  An- 
nooBcemeat  by  the  Presideat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMINQ 

IN  THE  8ENATV  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  IS,  1956 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  able 
address  by  our  distinguished  coUeague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Spaskxan],  delivered  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Co.  last  week,  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  speech 
is  an  analysis  of  the  recmt  announce- 
ment of  the  President  of  his  availability 
as  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
Presidency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

AlWWtW     BT     SXNATOa      JOHX     J.      STABKlCAir. 

Democrat  or  Alabama,  Ovkb  Mutual  Bboad- 
CASTiifO  Ststkm.  Wbdnksoat,  Mabch  7,  1956 
One  week  ago  tonight  President  Elsen- 
hower was  given  time  on  aU  of  the  Nation's 
radio  and  television  systems  to  announce 
and  discuss  his  candidacy  for  a  aecond  term 
on   the   Republican   Presidential   ticket. 

His  decision  to  make  that  race  confronts 
the  people  of  this  country  with  chaUenging 
questions  which  are  unprecedented — ques- 
tions which  have  never  before  been  raised  in 
a  Presidential  election  campaign  since  we 
started  holding  popular  elections  more  than 
160  years  ago.  Some  of  those  questions  were 
discussed  by  Mr.  Eisenhower  himself  the 
night  of  February  29  in  his  30-mlnute  ex- 
planation of  his  decision  to  run  again. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  oppoeitton  party 
to  discuss,  earnestly  and  honestly,  the  is- 
sues President  Eisenhower  set  forth,  and 
other  questions  which  are  i»t>perly  related 
to  his  candidacy.  As  one  who  has  been 
chosen  as  the  Democratic  Party's  spokes- 
man for  this  occasion  tonight,  I  desire  to 
express  to  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem our  party's  appreciation  of  Mutual's 
fair  play  in  granting  the  Democratic  Party 
equal  time  to  that  devoted  to  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's opening  political  speech  in  the  1956 
campaign. 

nasnnMT  »»OABDg  ms  rsalth  am  ctMruan 
TAcram 
To  begin,   let   me   say   that   aU   Demo- 
crats   rejoice    at    the    extent   of   President 
Eisenhower's  recovery  from  the  heart  attack 
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iMt  Septanbar  M.     All  good 

that  of  eoarsB  Indwlaa  all 

wtah  tb»  fullest 

of  bappy  yean  to  Dvlght 

Our  pidlUeal  r«f erencea  bava 

wUl  never  leMen  tbmt  penonal 


We  reepaet  ICr.  WeentinwuT  for  the  candor 
be  haa  alwwB  la  hla  report  to  ttie  people 
on  hla  oondltkm.  We  thank  him  for  hla 
frank  explanation  of  the  terms  on  which 
hla  candldaey  la  baaed,  and  for  hla  exposi- 
tion of  the  eondltlona  attached  to  hla  oon- 
tlniied  oocupancy  of  the  Chief  Kxecutlve'a 


Ttoe  Amarlcfn  pubUe.  «e  are  certain,  la 
■ratified  at  the  fact  that  the  Prealdent  did 
not  accept  the  new  ezpreeaad  by  Republican 
Ctaalnnaii  Leonard  Hall  that  Ifr.  Elaen- 
hower's  health  la  not  a  conalCteratlon  in  thla 
campaign.  We  are  glad  that  the  President 
doea  not  ahara  Mr.  HaU'a  attitude  that  It  U 
aomehow  wrong  to  dlacuaa  lir.  Elsenhower 'a 
physical  capacity  for  the  prealdentlal  office 
which  he  now  aeeka  to  hold  for  another 
4-year  term. 

Judging  by  Mr.  Elsenhower'a  own  state- 
ments about  hla  condition,  I  an\  also  con- 
fident that  he  does  not  feel  that  the  question 
was  aeitled — and  the  debate  doaed — when 
he  anno\inced  hla  candidacy  aa  a  aecond- 
tom  candidate. 

All  the  Demoerata  X  have  talked  to  regret 
that  there  la  a  health  question  which  Is 
bound  to  divert  attention  from  the  great 
padcy  laauaa  which  our  party  Intends  to  ralae 
during  the  coming  campaign.  The  Issue  of 
Mr.  Elsenhower's  physical  fitness  for  this 
raoa  and  for  another  4-year  term  was  not  In- 
jected Into  thla  campaign  by  the  Democratic 
Party.    It  waa  Introduced  by  Mr.  Elsenhower 


Ttie  President  first  ralaed  the  queetlon  of 
his  own  health  In  a  telegram  to  the  secretary 
of  state  of  New  Hampshire  on  January  19, 
In  which  he  said : 

"It  would  be  Idle  to  pretend  that  my 
K— Kh  oan  ba  wholly  raatored  to  the  excellent 
state  In  which  the  doctora  believed  It  to  be  In 
mid-September." 

And  then,  more  algnlAcantly,  he  added : 

"My  future  life  must  be  carefully  regulated 
to  avoid  excessive  fatigue." 

If  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  President 
eonatdered  his  health  a  major  consideration, 
be  dispelled  that  doubt  In  his  television 
broadcast  to  the  Ifatlon  on  ^broary  29. 
He  devoted  nearly  all  oT  that  broadcast  to  a 
dlBTiisBlon  of  hla  physical  oondltton.  and  of 
tlM  reatrletlons  this  would  Impose  upon  his 
fotura  eoaduet  ot  the  highest  oaee  In  the 
land. 

Bzs   PHTsK&L   comnnoiv   mrar  moss   ai- 

STBICTXOHS   OM   nXSU>KMT'S   ACTIVmKS 

What  the  Prealdent  was  telling  the  coun- 
try In  that  broadcast  was  this:  For  the  rest 
of  his  time  In  the  White  House,  he  will  have 
to  conduct  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  on  a 
sharply  curtailed  schedule.  He  is  quite 
frankly  and  openly  saying  to  the  coiuitry 
that  he  am  never  be  a  truly  full-time  Presl- 
«lent.  unrestricted  in  hla  actlvitlea. 

Thla  should  bring  no  personal  criticism 
upon  the  Prealdent.  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
luply  any  personal  criticism  of  him.  The 
curtained  schedule  he  outlined  to  the  people 
Is  entirely  to  be  expected  of  a  nuax  of  his  age 
who  has  suffered  a  heart  attack.  The  ques- 
tion the  voters  must  oonalder,  la.  Should  any 
man  operating  under  known  restrictions 
upon  his  acUvtty  be  chosen  for  the  toughest 
and  most  Important  Job  In  the  country? 
Should  we.  the  dtlaana  al  the  United  Statea. 
deliberately  chooae  a  part-time  Prealdent? 

The  Issue  ralasd  by  the  Prealdent.  then, 
la  "Shall  we  or  ahaU  we  not  have  a  part- 
time  President?" 

What  does  this  Issue  mean  to  «,  M  citl- 
aens,  and  to  our  country? 


oaiLT  TBS  nsBiBDrr  mat  mau 
poucT  oicaaioMa 

Fbrat  of  all.  I  think  thla  laaoe  ralaea  baaic 
quaationa  about  our  form  of  Government  aa 
It  was  designed  by  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution.  Under  the 
Constitution,  "the  Execijtive  power  shall  be 
veeted  in  a  President  of  the  United  Statea 
of  Amertea" — ^who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
people.  Of  course,  the  Prealdent  must  ap- 
point associates  to  help  him  administer  the 
Oovemment.  but  the  Executive  power  re- 
sides in  the  President,  lind  no  one  else.  It 
Is  Important  to  remember  that  none  of  the 
Cabinet  ofllcers  Is  elected  by  or  directly  an- 
swerable to  the  people;  In  fact,  nowhere  In 
the  Constitution  is  there  any  mention  of  a 
Cabinet.  The  same  applies  to  men\bers  of 
the  President's  personal  staff. 

It  would  be  idle  to  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  achieve  the  curtailed  schedule  de- 
manded by  his  doctors  simply  by  dropping 
social  and  ceremonial  functions  from  his 
schediile.  He  himself  spoke  of  handing  over 
to  his  associates  functli:ns  which  lie  at  the 
very  core  of  the  Presidency,  and  which,  tin- 
der the  Constitution,  cannot  be  delegated 
to  nonelected  subordinates  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

For  example,  the  President  spoke  of 
having  devoted  "much  time  and  effort."  dur- 
ing his  first  2<4  years  In  office,  to  the  task 
of  "clarifying  ovir  own  thinking  with  re- 
spect to  problems  of  International  peace  and 
our  Nation's  security  •  •  •  problems  of  the 
Nation's  farmers;  the  need  for  highways; 
the  building  of  schools;  the  extension  of 
social  welfare  and  a  myriad  of  other  items 
of  similar  Importance." 

But  then  the  President  goes  on  to  say.  "In 
many  cases  these  things  can  now  be  done 
equally  well  by  my  ckk>e  associates." 


Ajrr  MELaBATioii  or  ttsK  roucTMAxma 

WOUU)    SHRINK    PaSSIDXMCT 

This  basic  policymaking  function,  which 
Mr.  Elsenhower  propoaet.  to  delegate,  is  the 
Presidency  itself.  To  delegate  any  basic  part 
of  this  policymaking  function,  to  non- 
elected  subordinates  actually  means  a 
shrinking  of  the  office  of  the  Presidency. 
Perhaps  some  fringe  and  ceremonial  activi- 
ties can  and  should  be  dropped  from  the 
President's  schedule.  But  Mr.  Elsenhower 
is  talking  of  transferring:  much  more  funda- 
mental functions  and  powers  to  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  I  believe  we  citiaens  should 
think  very  carefully  before  we  allow  such 
powers  to  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  non- 
elected  officials  who  sre  not  directly  re- 
sponsible to  us.  And  we  should  also  be 
wary  of  allowing  such  a  fundamental  change 
In  the  office  of  the  Presidency.  As  the  Presi- 
dent himself  has  said,  "The  problem  ia  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  Prealdency,  not  on 
me." 

The  noted  columnist  Walter  Lippmann 
has  commented  that  President  Elsenhower's 
television  speech  to  thj  Nation  was  "the 
talk  of  a  man  who  has  managed  to  say,  Tes,* 
but  is  still  full  of  doul)ts  and  misgivings." 
And,  Mr.  Lippmann  added,  Mr.  Elsenhower's 
misgivings  were  unavoidable.  That  waa  ao. 
he  said,  because — and  I  quote  again: 

"Given  his  age  and  his  Illness,  the  one 
thing  the  doctors  cannot  promise  hin\  Is 
that  he  may  count  on  having  the  extraor- 
dinary energies  required  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  They  may  tell  him. 
as  they  have  told  him,  that  by  following  a 
regime,  the  risks  of  death  or  disability  are 
no  greater  In  his  case  than  for  any  other 
man. 

"But  the  real  risk  is  that  of  a  diminishing 
Chief  Executive  In  what  promises  to  be  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  trying  days.  Five 
years  are  a  long  time  at  the  President's  age. 
and  under  our  system  of  government  there 
la  no  way  to  delegate  the  critical  responsl- 
blUtlea  of  the  office. 


"When  tha  Prealdent  la  dlmlnlahad.  there 
la  no  one  who  can  anticipate,  aalae.  and 
maater  the  great  lasues.  Then  the  basic 
line  of  poUcy  la  to  mtiddle  through  some- 
how. 

"Uncertainty  about  the  Presidency  has  be> 
clouded  all  our  affairs  for  several  months. 
The  uncertainty  has  not  been  cleared  away. 
The  debate  whlcL  has  been  going  on  Inside 
the  White  House  and  in  the  Prealdent'a 
mind  is  now  to  become  a  public  debate  In  an 
election  year.  The  people  are  to  decide  the 
most  unusual  question  which  has  ever  been 
put  to  a  democracy.    It  la  a  big  gamble." 

coMTVAcnoif    or    rasmnfCT    wottlo    uparr 
coirsTmmoMAi.  balamcs  or  ooviaMicBirr 

Mr.  Elaenhower's  candidacy  also  poses  the 
question  of  how  much  of  the  Presldentla 
authority  and  responsibility  will  be  di- 
minished through  dlsvise.  How  much  wUl 
the  Presidential  office  shrink  through  falliire 
to  take  decisions  which  the  President  alone 
can  take,  decisions  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  close  associates  or  deputies? 

Any  such  contraction  of  the  Presidency 
as  Is  contemplated  in  the  Elsenhower  pro- 
posal cannot  but  upset  the  balances  set  up 
in  our  Constitution  for  the  preaervatlon  of 
poptUar  government. 

Tou  know  that  the  central  pUlar  of  that 
system  Is  the  separation  of  powers  among 
the  three  coordinate  branches  of  our  Federal 
Government — the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  JtJdlclary.  Tou  know  too  that  each 
branch  must  fully  discharge  the  responsibil- 
ities It  bears  under  our  Constitution  if  our 
systens  Is  to  maintain  its  proper  balance 
and  function  eflldently. 

When  one  branch  is  dimlniahed  In  any 
way,  a  dangerous  imbalance  Is  created  and 
a  hazardous  vacuum  begins  to  develop  In 
our  Government. 

ALaSABT  THZax  18  A  LAHM  IW  OUM 
OOMSTriUllOMAI.    STSTXM 

Unfortunately,  there  already  haa  been  a 
wide  diffusion  of  the  Prealdentlal  authority— 
on  a  acale  unprecedented  in  our  century— 
under  the  present  administration.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  marked  tendency  to  dele- 
gate the  BxecuUve  leadership  to  deputies  has 
been  Increasingly  manifest  since  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration.  During  the 
period  of  hospitallcatlon  and  recuperation 
from  his  heart  atUck.  the  diffusion  of  White 
Hoiise  leadership  to  a  sort  of  regency  was 
necessarily  complete.  During  tbe  period  of 
his  resumption  of  what  the  White  House 
describes  as  his  normal  duties,  the  absence 
of  a  full-time  Presidential  command  has 
been  made  apparent.  Some  of  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  this  situation  are  im- 
pressed on  the  public  almost  dally  In  news- 
paper accounts  of  incidents  reflecting  Inde- 
cision, confusion,  and  drift,  in  both  our  In- 
ternational and  domestic  afTatra. 

And  now  the  people  are  being  asked  to 
sanction  the  Indefinite  extension  of  this  lapse 
In  our  constitutional  system,  in  circum- 
stances which  make  the  haaards  larger  rather 
than  smaller. 

In  his  television  broadcast,  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower said  he  tho\igbt  he  could  perform  aa 
well  as  ever  all  the  Important  duties  of  the 
Presidency,  because  "I  am  actually  doing  so 
and  have  been  so  for  many  weeks." 

■SCENT  XVSNT8  niGRLTCirr  LACS  OF 
LXAOntSHtP 

since  the  President  himself  has  chosen  the 
early  weeks  of  19M  as  the  standard  by  which 
to  Judge  his  performance,  let  mm  look  closely 
at  the  evenU  of  thoee  weeks  so  that  each  of 
ua  can  Judge  whether  our  country  has  had 
the  degree  of  Presidential  leadership  America 
will  require  in  the  next  6  years. 

It  was  during  thU  period  that  the  United 
States  suffered  the  embarrassment  of  revers- 
ing Itself  twice  In  2  days  on  the  shipment  of 
tanka  to  Saudi  Arabia.    When  this  Incident 
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first  broke  Into  the  news,  the  President  waa 
away  from  the  White  Houae,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  waa  not  even  reachiible  by  tele- 
phone. The  burden  of  thla  particular  crisis 
fell  on  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  "a  Press  Secretary.  So  shaky  waa 
our  policy  about  arma  ahlfunent  to  the  M'^Vl'e 
Bast  that  the  tank  shipment  had  to  be  can- 
celled In  the  middle  of  the  night— a  decision 
that  was  reversed  only  40  hours  later. 

This  Incident  Is  Important  because  such 
confusion  can  only  arise  when  there  Is  no 
firm  direction  at  the  very  top.  li  there  were 
clear  Presidential  leadership  In  our  Middle 
East  policy,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
uncertainty,  the  hesitation,  the  hasty  orders, 
and  counter-orders. 

So  far  as  can  be  discerned,  our  Oovem- 
ment Etui  has  no  firm  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  Meanwhile,  aa  America  dril  ta,  tensions 
In  the  Middle  East  mount.  This  Is  but  one 
of  many  problems  whose  soluticm  will  not 
await  the  convenience  of  our  Government. 

Another  such  problem  la  the  new  Soviet 
economic  oflenalve  which  poses  the  most 
urgent  new  threat  the  free  world  has  had  to 
meet  In  Its  atmggle  with  the  ConununtaU 
for  the  tmcommitted  areas.  Here  again, 
the  President  appears  to  have  no  clear  policy 
for  meeting  this  threat,  and  Secretary  Dulles 
has  not  added  to  American  stature  by  his 
recent  ctalms  that  the  West  U  making  big 
gains  and  exerting  the  Initiative  In  the  cold 
war. 

An  even  clearer  example  of  the  vacutmi 
of  leadership  was  Mr.  Dulles'  "brink  of  war" 
misadventure.  What  caused  such  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  free  world  was  not  so 
much  Mr.  Dulles'  exaggerated  claim,  but  the 
fact  that  the  policies  of  the  Secretary  of 
Sute  did  not  seem  to  square  with  the  stated 
policies  of  the  President.  Then,  at  a  press 
conference.  Mr.  Eisenhower  vras  given  an 
opportunity  to  resolve  the  matter  and  re- 
assert his  constitutional  leadersh.p.  But  he 
backed  away,  because  he  had  not  found  time 
to  read  the  Dulles  article. 

During  recent  weeks,  the  President  has  re- 
fused to  meet  directly  the  Eerie  us  charges 
by  General  Rldgway  that  the  cuts  in  our 
defense  forces  were  dictated  by  political 
rather  than  military  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  the  farm  crisis  has  deepened 
further,  but  there  has  been  no  evidence  of 
Presidential  intervention  to  Impart  the 
tirgency  and  Imagination  needed  to  meet  this 
emergency. 

Theee  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  ad- 
minlatratlon'a  indecision,  and  of  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's Isolation  from  the  stream  of  events — 
revealed  by  the  administration's  on-agaln, 
off-again  approach  to  so  many  problems. 
The  evidence  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  been 
a  part-time  President  is  confirmed  far  more 
by  administration  Indecision  and  uncer- 
tainty than  by  the  fact  that  the  President's 
workload  has  been  reduced  from  a  55-  to  60- 
hour  week  prior  to  his  Illness  to  a  86-  to  40- 
hour  week  today. 

AlCniCAN  PBOn.C  CANNOT  BANCTtON  DBMOTXON 

or-TBK  paxsn»BMCT 

The  real  burden  of  the  Presl&eney — ^the 
policy  and  command  decisions — cannot  be 
reduced.  Instead,  those  burdens  iixe  growing 
constantly,  and  the  evidence  of  recent  weeks 
tell  us  that  they  cannot  properly  be  calrled 
by  any  President  confined  to  the  regime 
which  Mr.  Elsenhower  must  follow. 

Mr.  Eisenhower's  decision  to  seek  another 
term  as  President  on  a  limited  schedule  and 
luider  strict  medical  supervision  Is,  to  my 
mind,  contrary  to  the  rule  he  sets  forth  In 
his  autobiography.  Crusade  in  Europe. 

"The  doctora  took  charge."  he  writes  In 
an  acootmt  of  a  serloxu  Illness  which  struck 
him  while  he  was  our  supreme  commander 
In  Europe. 

"For  4  daya  they  would  not  let  me  move," 
he  contlnuaa,  "and  during  that  time  I  not 
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only  recovered  my  health.  I  learned  a  leaaon 
I  did  not  thereafter  violate:  A  full  meaaure 
of  health  la  basic  to  successful  command." 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  If  a  tvHl 
measure  of  health  Is  ever  needed  anywhere,  it 
Is  needed  In  the  White  House.  So,  in  con- 
cluding this  talk,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  American  people  cannot  and  will 
not  sanction  the  Republican  proposal  for  a 
part-time  President  to  deal  with  full-time 
problems.  They  will  never  agree  to  de- 
motion of  the  Presidency  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  free  world  looks  to  the  American  Chief 
Executive  for  strength  and  leadership. 


AoBad  Qaettioiiiuire  of  Hon.  AItiii  M. 
BcBtlcy  to  Constttaents  ia  His  Coagres- 
sioaal  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or  MICHIQAN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  IS.  1956 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  CONCRESSIOHAL  Rbcokd,  I  wisti 
to  insert  the  following  result  of  my  an- 
nual questionnaire  to  constituents  of  my 
congressional  district: 

Mascr  14. 1968. 
Congressman  Alvxn  M.  Bemtlxt,  Repub- 
lican. Michigan,  today  released  the  results 
of  his  »"»»M*'  questionnaire  sent  to  resi- 
dents of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bentlet  said  that  he  had 
received  about  a  15-percent  return  on  tbe 
65.000  questimnalres.  Those  replying  were 
divided  Into  occupations  as  follows: 

Percent 

Farmers 22 

Workers 19 

Business 13 

Professional . - — . .  11 

Housewife .  6 

White  collar 6 

Other 23 

The  following  is  the  list  of  questions  In- 
cluded In  the  Congressman's  poll  and  the 
percentage  replying  affirmatively  to  the  In- 
dividual answers  (percentages  do  not  xisually 
total  100  because  few  persons  answered  all 
questions) : 

1.  On  the  question  of  farm  price  supports. 
X  am  In  favor  of: 

Peroent 
(I)  Supports  at  90  percent  of  parity..  15.4 
(3)  Flexible  supporta  from  75  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity — — — —  48. 9 

(8)  No   aupporta 80.8 

Mr.  Bkntlst  commented  that  farmers  who 
replied  to  this  question  voted  as  follows: 
(1)   28.2  percent. 
<2)  81.1  percent. 
(3)  S4.6  percent. 

2.  If  there  la  a  surplus  in  our  national 
budget  next  year,  I  favor: 

Percent 

(1)  Apply  the  surplus  toward  retire- 

ment of  the  national  debt 64.1 

(2)  An  Income   tax  cut   through  In- 

creasing personal  exempUona 27.8 

(3)  A  tax  cut  through  lowering  per- 

aonal  tax  rates .  14.  S 

(4)  Reducing  the  corporate  tax  ratea..    1. 0 

(5)  Cutting  excise  taxea _.    6. 2 

A  majority  of  all  groupe  voted  for  (1). 
Several  persona  voted  for  nore  than  one 


8.  In  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Z  favw: 

Percent 
<1)  Tbe  Federal  Oovemment  providing 
school-construction     funds     to 
States  on  a  matching  basis '. 33.8 

(2)  The  Federal  Government  making 

.  long-term.  low-Interest  loans  to 
States  for  school  construction 44.  8 

(3)  No  Federal  aid ao.  1 

All  groups  gave  a  majority  to  (2). 
4.  For  financing  Federal  aid  to  highways, 
I  favor: 

Percent 

(1)  The  issuance  of  bonds  to  be  re- 

tired from  future  gas  and  fuel 

oU  taxes fla.  2 

(2)  Tax  Increases  on  gasoline,  other 

fuels,  trucks,  tires,  and  related 
products ; 34. 1 

All  groups  gave  a  majority  to  (1). 
6.  Military  and  economic  aid  to  friendly 
foreign  nations  should  be: 

Percent 

(1)  Increased «. « 

(2)  Kept  at  preaent  levela 68.  7 

(3)  Stopped 34.0 

All  groups  gave  a  majority  to  (2) . 

6.  New  social -security  legislation  should: 

Percent 

(1)  Lower    the    retirement    age    for 

women 39.0 

(2)  Permit    Increased    outside    earn- 

ings  61.6 

(3)  Permit   disabled    woikers   to   get 

benefits  at  age  50 52.4 

(4)  Increase  minimum  benefits  to  re- 

tired workers 33.  g 

Farmers  and  workers  gave  a  majority  of 
their  votes  to  (3):  all  other  groups  to  (2). 

7.  If  you  answer  any  part  of  question  No. 
6,  should  contributions  be  raised  to  keep  the 
system  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis? 

Percent 

Tes .—,.—_ 68. 3 

No 16. 6 

All  groups  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

8.  Regarding  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 
I  favor: 

Percent 

(1)  Changing  Its  {woviaions  to  permit 

more  liberal  immigration 11.3 

(2)  Repealing  the  act 10. 6 

(3)  Leaving  It  unchanged 48.8 

All  groups  gave  a  majority  vote  to  (3). 
This  question  was  mnltted  by  many. 

9.  To  balance  the  poet-crffice  budget,  I 
favor: 

Peroent 

( 1 )  Raise  first-class  rates  If  necessary.  36. 3 

(2)  Raise  only  second-  and  third-class 

rates 60. 4 

(3)  Leave  the  postal  budget  In  the  red 

but  no  raises .    0. 0 

All  groups  voted  for  (2). 

10.  The  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
vide low-cost  disaster  Insurance  against 
floods  and  other  catastrophes: 

Percent 

Tes 69.0 

Ho 20. 7 

All  groups  voted  affirmatively. 

11.  I  favfM*  passage  of  a  rtght-to-work  law 
outlawing  the  union  shop: 

Percent 

Tee 64. 0 

No 20.4 

All  groups  voted  in  the  majority  affirma- 
tively. Workers  voted  48.3  percent  "yes." 
and  86.0  percent  "no." 

12.  I  favor  permitting  labor  unions  to  use 
compulsory  membership  dues  for  political 
purposes:  

Percent 

Tea «  ♦ 
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A  majority  of  aU  groups  voted  nagatlvely.  people    tor    Independence    cannot     be  K»t«  to  th«  trMaurcr  or  MsUtant  trMmm 

™J^  .^^^  •■*  P*'**"*  "^**"  »~*  '^»-*     quenched.    We  here  In  the  United  States  •uthority  to  approve  »  loan  which  u  xuiiy 

i3Haw^  and  Aia.ka  rf«»«M  wh  h.  ^  ^an  salutc  their  courage  and  wish  them  •*«"''^  ^^J^^  "*"**'','*'*!:"  '°  *^"  *''•**'* 

13.  tuwau  ana  Aiatta  ahould  tooth  be  ad-     «elL  union,  and  to  dUbune  funds  therefor.     In 

mltted  aa  States:                                                      '*^**«              ______^^_^^___  thla   respect.   If   the   treasurer   or   assistant 

Percent  treasurer  has  authority  to  approve  and  dls« 

Tea „^^ 70.6                                           j  /»     ji.  n   .        »   .  burse  a  loan  secured  *by  shares  It  might  pre- 

»o 9. 9               liill  10  AMead  trcax  Uuoa  Act  vent  the  member  withdrawing  them  to  meet 

All  groups  voted  affirmatively.                                   *>*■  needs,  particularly  If  he  must  have  funds 

14.  The  Federal  Oovernment  should  con-                EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Immediately.    Members  usually  prefer  to  bor- 
trol  natural  gas  prices:                                                                                     or  '°^  *^*°  ^°  withdraw  savings. 

Percent                 .  '^*'*  second  purpose  Is  to  give  the  credit 

(1)  At  the  wellhead 26.8                 HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN  committee  the  right  to  appoint  one  or  more 

(3)   In  Interstate  pipelines 29  0                                      <>»»»*.■  *°*°   officers   and   delegate   to   him    (them) 

(8)   NotataU  >_                                             23  8                ixxaa  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  loans  within 

-                                          jj^  .j,^^  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVES  limitations    determined    by    the    committee 

Itanaers  and  other  groups  gave  a  slight                    Thur^dnv    MnmK  ft    iQiitt  with  the  applicant  having  the  right  to  appeal 

majority  to  (I),  all  remaining  categories  an                    Thursday.  March  IS,  1956  ^^^^  ^j,,  decision  of  the  loan  officer  to  the 

squally  slight  majority  to  (2).                                 Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr  Speaker,  I  am  In-  credit    committee.     No    loan    officer    would 

-iJ..,ii  .,«!n^»K^l„  ^*^  .  Government  gertlng  herewith  a  proposed  amendment  »>»^«  authority  to  duburse  funds  for  any 

should  check  the  growth  In  else  of :  ^o  the  Credit  Union  Act  I  am  introducing  '°*°  ^^^''^  ^*  '^^  approved  as  a  loan  officer. 

Percent  today,  along  with  an  expIanaUon  ol  the  "JlL^Jt^J  ^^^^T^""^  .°'^^  °'  ^i*w"*^J' 

(1)  Corp.jratlons 49.8  DroDOSal      It  ia  as  follows-  union,  except  as  to  loans  fully  secured  by  the 

(2)  Labor  unions 66.6  P^"*'*''**'     •"  »  M  lOilOWS.  borrowing  members  shares. 

(3)  Oovernment  Itself .__       '477         Following     amendment     of     the     Federal  The  credit  committee  will  have  the  respon- 

Wr  Rnrrt  w^  ..^^^^^^J^Z.^    "w  "  Credit  Union  Act  as  proposed,  the  sections  siblllty  of  appointing  the   loan  officer,  and 

«x!«  »^.^7;V  o^?^          «    r?:          ^^  P*'"  'e^'erred  to  would  read,  tluough  the  amended  all  loans  made  In  accordance  with  either  of 

S^.l^.n            **  *'"°  ^  °'  '""T  *"'^""-  P*""'  "  '°"°«»  (portions  In  brackeu  being  the  foregoing  provUlons  must  S  revlSiS 

However,  aU  groups  gave  a  majority  to  (2).  the  additions) :  by  the  committee  at  Its  next  regular  meetlM 

^^%TS^l^f:rnrATI.Ti:''''l         "«~"°"    "^     <»>•    ^^"^    ^^*    ^°»°"  The'enactm^tof  th^i'SSndmerti'^ 

lL>  S»  -      *^              ^  ^                   *^       *  ^*'*   <"  ^    ^    ^'  •^    "5"'   <»>>•  To  make  the  Pederal  Credit  Union  Act  would  enable 

Tii.  Mirhi— n  n««»,.— — „ 1,,.*^  w  ^°*"*  ^^  maturities  net  exceeding  3  years  federally  chartered  credit  unions  to  render 

sa^-                    Congressman  concluded  by  to  lU  members  for  provident  or  productive  more   prompt  and   efficient  service   to  tlMtr 

•-PK.  r.«.i».  «#  ♦!.•    ^.1                   ^  .  .  .  P">"PO«*«  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  borrowing  membera. 

-The  results  of  this  poll  are  very  helpful  this  chapter  and  the  bylaws  provide  and  as 

.    "^  ^     ^  *°  express  my  appreciation  the  credit  committee  |  ( except  as  provided  In  — ^-^^^_— 

thank    those   who   Included    their   personal  prove,  at  rates  of  Interest  not  exceeding  1  r          '^      e      %m     ^         1     .  /»i..i .       t 

commenu  and  opinions.     All  of  those  will  percent  per  month  on  unpaid  balances  (In-  Cwttmrftee  foT  MontazioleM  OuMrM's 

bs  personally  answered  as  soon  as  possible,  elusive  of  all  chargea  Incident  to  making  the  Welfaiw 

"I  would  say  that  the  most  controversial  loan) :  Provided,  That  no  loaiu  to  a  director, 

queatlons  appear  to  be  on  the  farm  program,  officer,  or  member  or  a  committee  shall  ex-  «„__« 

the  type  of  Pederal  aid  to  education,   the  ceed    the   amount    of    his   holdings    In    the  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nature  of  social -security  amendments,  jxwtal  Federal    credit    union    its    represented    by  of 

rates,  natural  gas  control,  and  certainly  the  shares  thereof."  UAM    UADDIC/\M  a    nrftiiaasf*     tia 

final  question.  No.  15.     During  the  balance         "Section  11  (d).  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  ""W.  HAKKIdUri  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

^  this  session  and  during  the  next  Congress.  (12  U.  8.  C.  sec.  1761  (d» ) :  The  credit  com-  or  nkw  jxaarr 

?JL*"  «•»•<:*««*.  I  -hall  do  my  best  to  re-  mlttee  shall  hold  such  m<^eUngs  as  the  busl-  tw  the  HOUSE  OF  RKPRnnrrATfVM 

fleet    majority   opinion    within    my   dUtrlct,  nees  of   the   Federal   credit  union   may   re-  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  ilvk* 

guided  by  my  own  Judgment  and  conaidera-  quire  and  not  less  frequently  than  once  a  Thursday,  March  15.  1956 

Uon  to  aU  theae  matters."  month  (of  which  meetings  due  noUce  shall  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  N^    T.«—      w 

b«  given  to  members  of  the  committee)    to  fJ^IC^T^rSr^,.    iJ^^i      ^      ^''^ 

— ^^-^^  consider  applications  for  loans.     No  loan  Speaker,   aU  of   us  In   thla   body   were 

shall  be  made  unless  approved  by  a  majority  ^^P^^aUy  conscious  of  the  waim  bond 

AauTcnarr  of  Himfariaa  IndependcBCt  °'  ^*  entire  committee  and  by  au   the  ot  friendship  between  the  people  of  the 

__^^                '  members  of  the  commlttre  who  are  present  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  Re- 

wn^,,,^,^^^^,  ^ r'  the  meeting  at  which  the  application  public  of  Italy  when  President  Giovanni 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  la  considered :    |Prot^drd.  however,   (i)   the  Gronchl    visited    us    recently    and  \d. 

u^  o/^iS.'fftlm  t"S,i'er^"unhorUy%r:r^  ^^  »  ^^'^'  ^'^^'^  «'  "^«  Congress. 

HON.  PETER  FREUNGHUYSEN,  JR.  p--  •  .oan°t'o'rS^:^i.\"T'a'%^e'S  t'T^^riX^r!  "V"  ^^ '^^^^  **  "A^ 

w.wM«,  «■%.  pj.^^j^  y^j^^  which  u  s.>cured  In  its  en-  '°   ^"*  welfare  of  both   nations.     Our 

•»  ,...._                ***^  JsassT            tlrety  by  an  assignment  of  shares  In  such  Government  has  done  much  to  help  Oiu: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  Federal  credit  union  owned  by  such  member  Italian  friends.     Much  more  remains  tO 

Thursday,  March  IS,  19S6  which  are  not   Impaired   by  pledge  or  a*,  be  done,  and  perhaps  emphasis  should 

-,      ,^ slgnment  as  security  on  any  other  loan  to  now  be  on  Private    rather  than  nnhll<» 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Speak-  •"<=»»  member  or  others,  and  (U)   the  credit  effortT          *'"^*^'  "iner  man  pubUC. 

er,  more  than  100  years  ago.  In  the  year  committee  may  appoint  one  or  more  loan  R-r^ntlv  T  o.ii<i>/i  ♦»,-«  .f>...»i #  *».•- 

1848,  the  Hungarian  people  under  the  °"<=*"'  ^*'°  "^^  »>•  t»^«  treasurer  or  assist-  vJjr  ♦«  Li             il    *f**""®"  »'  **»^ 

leadership   of    Louis   Kossuth    revolted  •"'  t""ur«.  •nd  delegate  to  him  (them)  J^L!^„,"\*   ""^^^  ^***^  }^   ^^"^ 

against  an  authoritarian  rcKime     Un-  J!°1"  ^  approve  or  disapprove  loans  within  Americans  to  Boys  Towns  of  lUly.  a 

fortunately    Sr     iSdeDend^c^     w^I  »i°»»«*"on-  authorized  by  the  committee  on  magmncient  program  designed  to  give 

sh^livld     rJfaJ  aSTcS^^^J^IaZ  ^^  •"*=*'  '°*"  °""'"     "^^  •PPiicant  for  a  war  orphans  the  opportunity  of  achiev- 

•hort-uved.    pat  day  of  independence  loan  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  tag  a  meaningful  wav  of  life     aZL 

Is  still  celebrated,  nevertheless,  in  thou-  loan   officer   to   the   credit   committee.     No  MorLZn    of   o!lr  TriLnlv,*      *        vf^ 

•andS  of  homes  both  ta  Europe  and  the  ><*n  officer,  including  the  trea«irer  or  Ts-  w^^i^      °'   h"^  '^*«"<*«»^*P   for   Italy 

United  states.    Indeed,  there  are  today  •i"^°»  treasurer,  if  appointed  as  such,  shsu  Jt^^w     o    !  k^t,  ",*  community  in  my 

many  fine  men  and  women  living  ta  my  ^"^  """iority  to  disburse  funds  of  the  Fed-  a*s"^ici— scotch  Plains.  N.  J,    A  group 

own    congressional    district    who    have  T*^  '^"**"  "°*°°  ^°'  •"y  'o"  *»»»ch  has  °'   "^   consUtuents   have   formed    the 

been  obliged  to  flee  from  Hungarv  and  *^°  »pp«>'«<»  »>y  him  except  as  to  loans  Committee  for  Montazzolesi  Children's 

seek  refugrin^ouTowS^ounS^^l^Sv  *fMf?p  »^^«>''i*°Se  with  subdivision  (i)  Welfare,    choosing    as    their    honorary 

have  rome  h7re  to  ^^Tnl^ert^l  ^^  th?*^crSlt  '^^  ""T !  *''*°  °"*  '"*"-  chairmen  Don  Nicola  Masciuli,  of  Mon- 

jtmy  which' Tgh^TiS liSritli:;  XS.'::.zTo^rTLro^.Tr :.rr  S'onr^'rt^oU^J^fL'*?"^ 

land.  be  compensated  to  the  extant  authorized  by  ?!^:°  k   L  V  ?^^*)0^omew  the  Apostle 

Although  the  Hungarian  people  today  !**•  '^''*»  °'  directors,    au  loans  approved  ^!!"^'   „  "^ ,  ^}^^'  **  ^^^^  InviU- 

stlll  suffer  from  oppression,  the  celebra-  ^l  t'«»«»rer,  assistant  treasurer,  or  a  loan  "°"  °o»  Masciuli  had  visted  the  United 

tion  of  this  March  15  anniversarv  should  °^"  '^*"  ^  reviewed  by  the  credit  com-  S^»  ^^^  summer, 

give  them  hopt^dtaSSaUoT^da^^  mit^stiu  next  regular  meeting,.-  This  organization  has  dedicated   Its 

for  liberty  is  an  tavtacible  force     The  le^S^ion    •i^  if^r^l'TT  '°  *!l*  ^"'^^^^  ^'^°^  Y"  ^*^*^"*  '""^  ^°^  "^«  establish- 

cause  Of  freedom,  and  the   will  oVl  '^^^l^^' o^.^^^l^^ :;j:.^JLVaT  Sli"' ^L%^S^rar\"p"a^?i'^re^: 
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preddait;  Warren  Sanglullano.  Tlee 
president;  FeUx  Notello,  secretary;  and 

Arthur  Vemml.  treasurer.  These  men 

indeed,  all  the  members  and  contribu- 
tors to  the  Committee  for  Montaizolesi 
Children's  Welfare— are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  dedicated  work  on  a 
project  which  embodies  as  little  else  can 
the  friendship  we  hold  for  Italy  and  the 
determination  we  feel  to  help  Italian 
children  get  a  healthy  start  toward  pro- 
ductive and  happy  lives. 


A  Bin  To  Provide  latvance  for  Motor 
VeUcIo  Emplojces  of  tko  Post  Ofice 
Department 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  IS.  1956 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tues- 
day. March  13.  I  had  introduced  a  bill. 
H.  R.  9911,  which  would  provide  for  the 
insuring  against  accidents  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  Office  Department 
who  drive  vehicles  in  the  carrj'ing  out 
of  their  duties. 

Under  present  law.  there  is  no  protec- 
tion whatsoever  for  the  tadividunl  postal 
employee  who  is  assigned  to  the  duty  of 
drivtag  a  Post  Office  Department  vehicle 
if  he  is  involved  in  an  accident.  True, 
the  Department  Itself  has  authority  un- 
der the  Pederal  Tort  Claims  Act  to  make 
settlements  up  to  a  certain  amount  with 
any  injured  party.  However,  tliis  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  th*>  driver 
of  a  postal  vehicle  also  being  sied  and 
having  a  Judgment  rendered  against  him. 
Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  De- 
partment has  or  has  not  acknowledged 
liability  and  made  a  settlement.  There 
have  been  a  considerable  numbe.'  of  in- 
stances reported  of  situations  where  in- 
dividual employees  find  Judgments  ren- 
dered against  them  for  accidents  for 
which  the  Department  accepts  no  re- 
sponsibility and  makes  no  payment. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  insurance  to  cover  the  ptossiWe 
Lability  of  these  drivers  for  dam:iges  or 
injuries  caused  by  the  vehicle  they  are 
operating  in  the  performance  of  official 
duties.  Equity  and  good  conscience  cer- 
tainly dictate  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  to  provide  insurance  coverage 
for  these  drivers  who  are  sometimes 
called  upon  to  operate  trucks  or  other 
vehicles  that  may  not  be  in  completely 
satisfactory  operating  condition.  Addi- 
tionally, in  many  cases  weather  condi- 
tions and  other  traffic  hazards  increase 
the  possibility  of  accidents.  We  all  know 
the  motto  of  the  postal  employees: 
"Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor 
gloom  of  night  shall  stay  these  couriers 
from  the  swift  completion  of  their  ap- 
pointed rounds."  These  employties  are 
in  what  might  be  termed  a  hazardous 
situation  because  of  the  service  they 
render,  their  devotion  to  duty,  their  cus- 
tomary habit  of  driving  vehicles  when- 
ever postal  service  is  needed  regardless 


of  prevaillns  eondittons.  Because  of 
this,  they  are  placed  in  oztraordinary 
■itoationo.  above  and  beyond  that  which 
most  drivers  face,  in  which  ihoe  is  much 
greater  danger  of  surtaining  accidents. 

The  probable  cost  of  such  large-fleet 
Insurance  coverage  for  postal  vehicle 
drivers  as  recommended  in  my  bill  would 
not  be  prohibitive  and  would  certainly 
be  a  sound  investment  for  the  Oovern- 
ment when  compared  with  the  highly 
desirable  measure  of  protection  and  as- 
surance it  would  provide  for  these  em- 
ployees and  their  families. 


BiU  To  AmoiiJ  BaakhoadJoMS 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  ALDOUS  DIXON 

or  UTAH 

IN  T^B  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  IS.  1956 

Bdr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
loans  to  the  operators  of  farms  which 
are  smaller  than  those  capable  of  sup- 
porting family  units. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
purposes  of  H.  R.  8834  and  H.  R.  8835, 
which  I  earlier  in  the  session  introduced 
to  liberalize  credit  thrcugh  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  to  worthy  farm- 
ers who  cannot  obt£dn  credit  from  pri- 
vate sources,  but  who  can  repay  such 
loans  is  given  liberal  enough  terms.  In 
essence,  this  bill  would: 

First.  Authorize  real  estate  loans  to 
owner-operators  of  family-tjrpe  farms 
for  the  refinancing  of  debts.  Insured 
loans  for  this  purpose  may  not  exceed 
$45  million  per  fiscal  year.  This  would 
authorize  refinancing  as  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  loan  where  it  is  now  limited  to  an 
incidental  loan  purpose. 

Second.  Authorize  real  estate  and  op- 
erating loans  under  titles  I  and  II  of  the 
act  on  less  than  adequate  farms  where 
satisfactory  off-farm  income  Ls  to  be 
available.  This  would  permit  the  De- 
partment to  more  adequately  serve  the 
credit  needs  of  farmers  and  ranchers  for 
housing  and  other  farm  buildings  and 
assist  low-income  farmers  under  the 
Rural  Development  Program. 

Third.  Increase  the  aggregate  amount 
of  insured  loans  for  a  fiscal  year  from 
$100  mUlion  to  $125  million. 

Fourth.  Eliminate  the  present  limita- 
tion on  insured  loans  of  not  exceeding 
90  percent  of  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  the  farm,  thereby  placing  the 
insured  loans  and  direct  loans  under 
title  I  on  the  same  basis. 

Fifth.  Eliminating  the  requirements 
that  loans  may  not  be  made  in  excess  of 
the  average  value  of  efficient  family-type 
farm  management  units  in  the  county, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  serve  any 
family-type  farm  operator  who  is  other- 
wise eligible  for  credit  services  imder  the 
act. 

Sixth.  Provide  that,  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  annual  appropriation  for 
operating  loans  under  title  n  may  be 


used  for  kans  in  excess  of  $10,000  Imt 
in  no  evmt  in  excess  of  $20,000. 

Seventh.  Pomit  in  JustiflaUe  cases, 
due  to  causes  beycmd  the  borrower^  con- 
trol, outstanding  loans  to  be  renewed  or 
extended  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  11 
years  and  also  authorize  the  agency  to 
make  further  loans  in  such  cases  during 
the  11-year  period.  Present  limitation 
is  7  years. 

Eighth.  Change  the  name  of  loans  un- 
der title  n  from  Troduction  and  Sub- 
sistence Loans"  to  ''Operating  Loans." 

Ninth.  Extend  and  revise  the  author- 
ity under  the  statute  for  the  compro- 
mise, adjustment,  and  reduction  of  debts 
for  loans  being  serviced  by  the  agency. 
These  suggested  amendments  are  based 
upon  operating  experience  that  would 
improve  the  loan-servicing  aspects  of 
the  agencjr's  program. 

Tenth.  There  are  several  other  minor 
changes  of  less  significance  but  which 
would  improve  the  administraUon  of  the 
program. 
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ia  tibe  SeveaA  Coafres- 
:  District  of  Virgiaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or   VXBOINIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15. 1956 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
am  inserting  a  questionnaire  submitted 
to  voters  of  the  Seventh  EHstrict  of  Vir- 
ginia, together  with  the  answers  thereto. 

TO  each  of  the  3,668  voters  who 
answered  this  questionnaire.  I  am  send- 
ing a  copy  of  this  statement.  In  addi- 
tion. I  am  returning  the  original  ques- 
tionnaire as  filled  out  by  each  of  them. 
This  is  to  enable  each  person  to  com- 
pare his  answers  with  the  overall  re- 
sults. It  win  also  assure  each  person 
that  his  answers  are  confidential. 

Many  of  those  answering  were  kind 
enough  to  write  some  comments.  There 
were  four  topics  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  more  comment  than  others. 

These  topics  are: 

aOCUL  SECUUTT 

Opinion  was  sought  in  the  question- 
naire on  the  changes  in  the  social  se- 
curity law  in  the  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Congress.  Of  the  answers  received, 
2,515  favored  the  measure  and  093  op- 
posed it.  Many  of  those  who  opposed 
wrote  that  they  did  so  because  they 
thought  the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough. 
In  addition,  over  half  of  those  answer- 
ing the  questionnaire  wrote  in  comments 
advocating  various  methods  of  liberaliz- 
ing the  existing  law. 

It  is  Important  that  everyone  realize 
that  the  benefits  payable  under  social 
security  come  entirely  from  the  fund 
paid  in  by  the  working  people  and  their 
employers,  and  by  the  self-employed,  in 
the  social  security  tax.  In  other  words, 
social  security  Is  an  insurance  fund,  and 
if  the  benefits  are  larger  tiian  the  fund 
will  stand,  there  will  be  no  money  to  pay 
them. 
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For  example.  In  fun  operation,  it 
would  cost  nearly  $2  billkm  a  year  tor 
vnxj  year  ttie  basle  benefit  age  was 
lowered  from  65.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  Increase  the  tax  paid  by  the  working 
people  and  their  employers  a  total  ot 
about  1  percent  for  each  year  lowered. 
•noma  class  maii. 

A  total  of  3.087  persons  farored  re- 
quiring advertising  circulars  and  letters 
now  sent  at  reduced  bulk  rate  to  pay  the 
full  flrst-class  rate.  Only  163  were  op- 
posed to  this. 

In  January.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  do 
this.  I  am  regretful  that  the  bill  has 
oi^waed  by  the  administration. 


SACSAL  nrrccaATioM  or  tcnocum 

Many  answering  the  questionnaire  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Congress  would 
pass  a  law  restricting  the  effect  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Southern  Congressmen  and  Senators 
are  in  agreement  that  it  Is  impossible 
to  do  this.  Indeed,  there  may  be  dan- 
ger that  the  Congress  would  enact  legis- 
lation to  carry  out  the  Supreme  Court 
decision. 


DtCKXASZD     maOMAL     BJUMPTION     OM     mCOMB 
TAX 

Many  of  those  answering  wrote  com- 
ments advocating  increase  in  personal 


exemption.  Those  answering  the  ques- 
tionnaire also  voted  2.961  to  583 
against  any  tax  reduction  until  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  balanced. 

The  Federal  budget  Is  not  sret  bal- 
anced, and  there  would  be  a  loss  in  reve- 
nue to  the  Treasury  of  $2,400,000,000  for 
every  $100  that  personal  exemptions  are 
raised. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  soon  Oot- 
emment  expenditures  may  be  reduced 
to  the  point  that  Congress  may  enact 
legislation  giving  tax  relief  to  those  in 
the  lower  income  brackets. 

The  questionnaire  and  the  results  fol- 
low: 


CmaNATIONAI.  RBLATIOMa 


1.  T)o  7oa  ftiTor  rontlnuhiK  mtlitary  Aid  to  forflm  nntlons  nroramed  frtrndly  to  us?... 
X  Do  you  favor  continuing  economic  Aid  to  fanign  OAtkuu  prrsumed  (rlrodly  to  u«— > 

(a)  ForlyearT 

(6)  On  A  lonK-trnn  iMUbT.. 
%.  Do  yoQ  approve  shiftinx  unii!ir<l  I'nitrd  Statrs  Immlfration  quotas  to  ro'jntrfc-s  whirh  tiarr  n*>«1  np  tbrlrqnotis?........^...^..................... 

C  Do  you  think  our  ImmlifTHlion  quotiis  shriuld  be  rliunKiKl  In  (avor  of  the  nations  of  suuth«-m  Europ«T 

5.  Do  you  think  Uie  I' nltetl  states  should  join  th«  OrKunization  (or  Trsde  Coop«ratk>n,  an  tntcniAtkiaalaflMWjr  to  tdmlniatfrrwiprocml  trade  AfTM- 
m«ntaT 


S.  By  law,  a  tmty  Is  th«  hlghpst  ohII|ratk>n  of  the  rnlte<l  Stutrs.  Do  you  lavor  tbr  Bricker  anrnxlinpnt  to  the  ConnttaUon  whirh  would  nrovkle 
that,  "So  treaty  or  other  IntematiooAl  Agreement  sball  oC  ttself  be  law  within  the  I'nttcd  t^tAtee,  nor  sbAll  It  enlarge  the  power  of  the  Congrcaa 
toeoAct  law?" - „ 

T.  In  general,  do  you  believe  the  Nation  as  a  whole  woold  benefit  more  from — 

A  (tra«lii»I  further  (lpcrra'»e  In  our  tariffs? ,^„. ......—........„........».— ......^.........„........ 

Increased  larills  and/or  extension  of  ll»e  Import  quota  Idea?. „.„..._. .................................... ........................... 


kr.lLKVVtv%% 

%.  Do  you  approve  of  a  mil  bank  plan,  whkh  would  pay  tanners  In  cash  or  surplus  eomroodittea  or  both,  to  take  a  portion  of  their  producing  lands 
out  of  field  crop  pro<luction? 

t.  Do  you  think  farmers  .should  be  permitted  to  raise  outside  ol  qmttas  ns  mneh  wheat  as  they  need  tor  fced  on  the  Ivm?. ......._.... I.II"! 

10.  Do  yon  approve  llmlllnK  \\w  amount  of  price  »up|x>rt  money  avalUMe  to  any  one  farmer  or  farm  operntlon' 

H.  Do  you  (avor  exemnting  (rom  the  Federal  eu^ioUne  tax  vamllne  umhI  by  (arn'ors  "(T  the  tiighwa)  ,  such  as  In  farm  maeldnery? ....._........ 

13.  Do  you  favor  a  foo<l-st>imp  plan,  or  M>niething  stnillar,  to  provide  for  issuance  uf  meat  to  needy  (anillirs  when  mcAt  Is  In  surplus?................ 

U.  Do  you  think  our  (arm  policy  should  include  price  .lupiwrts  OD  a  basis  of — 

(a)  A  return  to  rigid  supiwrts  on  basic  coniniodltles'* ............ .......... ............... 

(6)  Cortlntrntlon  of  t tie  flexible  supports  on  the  bu-sic  rommodlfirs* .I..III IIIIIIIIIIIII"""!! 

14.  Do  you  favor  extension  of  the  price  support  system  to  any  agricultural  oommodiVlM  ao(  avw  •BTwadf.l.II— ~-IIIIlIIIIIIIIIIIlIIIIIIII"I 

State  which; 

riDBBAL  riMAMm 

15.  Do  you  believe  the  TedenU  budget  shouM  be  ha1nnce<l  before  taT  reductions  of  any  kind  are  considered* 

IB.  U  it  beconics  clear  that  th(>  sentiment  in  Congrtsd  is  for  some  tax  relief,  even  though  the  budget  is  not  batoacad,  iodicata  by  numbartng  in  tba 
order  of  your  preference  these  proposals: 

(209)  Ketluction  or  elimination  of  tite  eapitnl  gains  tax. 
(123)  Reiliiction  in  the  corporate  income  tux. 
(2S4)  Re<luctiori  or  elimination  of  Federal  excise  tax. 
Ct  497)  Increase  in  the  personal  exemptions  under  the  income  tax. 
(007)  A  flat,  across  the  board  reduction  in  the  iiulivi<tual  income  tax. 
(880)  K  graduated  re<luction  in  the  indiA  idual  income  tax. 
17.  If  the  badget  is  balanced,  do  you  think  tax  reduction  sliould  lie  delayed  until  some  reduction  Is  made  In  the  national  debt?  ... 
U.  The  Post  Ofl^.ce  I>«p;u'tioent  c<>ntinue<l  to  ^iterate  at  a  heavy  lo.ss,  althouch  Ist-cUso  mail  sul«iautially  pajs  its  own  way.    i)o  you  think  an 

increase  in  \ni»i.\\  rites  is  preferable  to  making  up  the  poeta]  deficit  out  of  tAxeaT 

1».  Uso.  would  you  favor—  * 

(•)  A  1-cent  increa.se  In  the  Ist-class  rata  to  help  make  up  the  deficit  on  the  ottaartypw  of  laail?.. ......... .. ^ 

(6)  An  increa^  in  [larcel  jiost  rates' .........I"~***"**II**"'*'*"*" 

(c)  .*n  lncTea.se  in  the  mtes  on  newspapers  and  mnruines?  """"""""""'""  «....-.         ... 

W  Requiring  advertising  circulars  and  letters  now  sent  at  the  reduced  bulk  rate  to  pay  the  fiili  Ist-ciaae  rate?"*!         
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*».  Do  you  favor  a  new  Federal  highway  program  with  emphasis  on  Improving  the  major  through  mad.s  of  the  NattonT 

31.  If  so,  do  you  think  the  Federal  Oovcrnment  should  have  the  sj»y  a-s  to  which  road.s  are  to  W  improved? 

a.  Woukl  you  prefer  a  new  Feileral  highway  program  which  merely  provided  more  money  on  the  matching  basis'with  the  VtatMai  at  present^'* 
*"•  '^  *?  ^'^  "*"'  *  "'■'*  ''•^«'r'»'  blghway  construction  program,  superlmpeaed  on  the  extottng  pian.  do  you  think  It  should  be  flnaneed— 
(a)  By  an  Increase  In  the  Fe<leral  gasoline  fax  alone?.. 


94. 

SO. 
3S. 
37. 


(ft) 


By  an  increase  In  the  Fe<leml  gasoline  tax  and  In  Federal  excise  tana  on  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  l«rU  such  as  tins* 

DO  you  believe  that  trucks  pay  their  fair  share  of  hiehway  costa.' 

If  not,  how  would  you  siicgest  the  highway  user  ta^  burden  i<e  e'luulizi-d? '.I".  " "' ' * ' 

Do  you  faror  direct  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  school  constnu  tion?. * " 


Ua  Federal  roguUtion.  or  court  order,  required  that  such  federal  money  could  go  onl/ to  Intcf^ted  acbmla^Vouid  you  teVor  t^'iiw  Vbe  motiey 


LABOB  AKD  SOCUL  WBLrARI 

».  Do  yon  flavor  requiring  Fecleral  registration  of  imion  pen.slon  fimds  and  public  disclosnie  of  their  finances* 

3».  Do  you  favor  extendmg  the  compulsory  *1  minimum  wase  aiul  *)-hour  week,  with  timeHmd-haU (or  overtime.  toretaUstorMSindMni^  Mt^lUhl' 

nients,  such  as  hotels,  laundries,  dry  cleaners,  shoc-rei>air  .sh«>iM<,  etc.?    . .  —.««.»«- 

30.  Do  you  favor  direct  Federal  insunnce  to  cover  losses  by  natural  disa.<ters  such  as  flwds,  hurricanesVand  earthquakM?" ' 

ai.  If  not,  do  you  favor  Federal  subsidization  of  such  in.surance  to  permit  private  insurance  companies  to  sell  it  at  low  rates' 

rS.  ''**"  i?"*"^  extending  social  security,  or  an  equivalent  plan,  U)  profetwional  groups  not  now  covered*  

ta*"*"  '■^•■.  "»**">«  rSTtSi'"*^'*  '"^  "'''"'**''  i'^'^™"**  benefits  under  social  security  at  82.  instead  of  M.  and  disabled' 'p«noiuaVM.' with  an' 


**■  ^'^low'rotw'"'*  '"*^  OoTemmenfs  subsidising  voiunt«»hoepitaU«rtion  and  surgical  insurance  j^ims  to  poiiiit 'private  ooiniiaaica  to  sell  them' 


3.V  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  the  public  housing  program  of  the  Federal  OoVerninra 

3n.  Do  you  favor  integration  of  the  races  in  the  public  schootaT     .  * ** —— .— - 

S'  n^  v^U  ^^,Z  I  »  "J£!ll\^''''  f  *^^^  ^  T^^'J*.  '\'"*  '^""^  ^  ""  divrimination'on'acc^'u'nt  Vf'rawi'n  ^m'p'loyme'^^t'or  in'ni^^ 

3S.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  law  to  supersede  8Ute  laws  as  to  voting  qualiflcalions  in  order  to  eliminate  poll  taxes'  ^^  "wuiurrauipt . 
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Pen  City  CowtlMase  DeakadMi 

EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON/JR. 

or   ALASAMA 

Uf  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPSB3ENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  IS.  1956 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude in  the  CoNGRKSsioMAL  Rbcord  a 
statement  ma<Je  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  Alabama,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  magnificent  new  county  court- 
bouse,  in  Pell  City.  Ala.,  on  March  3 : 
Pdji.  Crrr  Cousthoxtsk  Dkdicatioi* 

Tt  Is  »  great  honor  to  be  here  with  all  of 
you  today  on  this  oocmslon  of  the  dedication 
of  the  new  county  cotirthouse.  This  mag- 
nificent new  courthouEe  can  truly  be  claimed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Nation  and 
It  Is  only  fitting  that  It  should  grace  our 
lovely  St.  Clalr  County. 

The  history  of  St.  Clalr  County  Is  fascinat- 
ing and.  Indeed,  one  which  is  truly  American. 
The  county  was  created  by  an  act  of  the 
Alabama  Territorial  Legislature  In  Novem- 
ber 1818,  and  was  named  In  honor  of  the  vay 
prominent  Revolutionary  War  soldier,  Osn. 
Arthur  St.  Clalr.  As  man  pushed  the 
frontier  southward  and  westward,  St.  Clair 
County  played  an  important  role.  Here  In 
1813  Oen.  Andrew  Jackson  erected  Fort 
Strother  Jtist  above  the  shallow  ford  across 
the  Coosa  River  which  In  1640  had  been 
visited  by  De  Soto's  exiMdltlon.  Port  Strother 
was  vital  as  a  base  of  operations  against 
the  Creeks  during  the  Creek  Indian  War. 

The  heritage  of  St.  Clalr  County  with  Its 
area  of  641  square  miles,  is  one  In  which  all 
of  us  can  take  pride.  The  first  county  court- 
house was  begun  In  Ashvllle  In  1821.  The 
branch  cotirthouse  In  Pell  City  was  begun  in 
1903.  Now  today  we  witness  this  magnifi- 
cent new  edifice,  a  symbol  of  the  faith  and 
the  pride  which  the  cltlsens  of  this  com- 
munity and  the  county  have  In  their  fine 
local   government. 

At  this  time  I  should  also  like  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  Honorable  Judge  Forman. 
who  has  been  probate  judge  of  St.  Clalr 
County  since  1935.  Judge  Forman,  In  co- 
operation with  the  able  members  of  the 
County  Commission  has  done  much  to  guide 
the  growth  and  progress  of  our  county. 

On  this  very  pleasant  occasion  I  wish  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  this  com- 
munity and  the  county.  I  feel  that  this 
lovely  new  building  symbolizes  the  faith, 
so  characteristic  of  all  of  yoi» — your  faith 
In  the  progress  in  the  future. 

The  buUdlng  of  this  courthouse  Is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  In  the  history  of 
St.  Clalr  County.  With  one  of  the  finest 
road  systems  In  the  State,  through  the  efforts 
of  your  able  probate  Judge  and  members 
of  the  county  commission,  the  foundation 
has  been  well  laid  for  the  progress  that  Is 
to  come.  Industry  will  be  balanced  with 
agriculture.  Recently  the  Alabtuna  Power 
Co.  announced  the  building  of  5  dams — 
2  of  which  will  border  on  St.  Clalr  County. 
The  hydroelectric  power  developed  at  these 
dams  will  furnish  the  necessary  electricity 
which  Industry  Is  seeking. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  develop  our  great  waterway, 
the  Coosa  River,  which  is  more  than  659 
miles  long  and  extends  from  the  city  of 
Rome,  Oa.,  to  Uoblle,  Ala.  And,  It  Is  going 
to  be  developed. 

The  Bible  says.  "Where  there  Is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish."  Let  mm  have  the  vision 
today  to  realize  otir  responaibllltles  and  to 


develop  our  young  people  who  must  take 
over  the  reins  of  leadership  In  a  few  years. 
Let  us  here  resolve  that  as  we  dedicate  this 
magnificent  edifice  that  we  at  the  same  time 
shall  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  continuing 
development  of  this  great  county  to  the  end 
that  It  may  toke  Its  place  in  the  forefront 
or  Alab«una's  67  counties  and  with  its  great 
natural  resources  It  may  make  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  defense,  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  State  and  our  Nation.  Let  us 
all  remember,  as  said  in  the  127th  Psalm: 

"Except  the  Lord  build  the  House 
They  labour  in  vain  that  build  It 
Except  the  Lord  keepeth  the  city 
The  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 


Elpidio  Qairino:  Symbol  of  Democracy 
m  the  PkiUppines 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    BnCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15, 1956 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Elpidio 
Quirino,  to  whom  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  today,  rose  from  obscurity  to 
become  the  second  President  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Republic.  On  his  way  to  that 
office,  he  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  a 
distinguished  and  shrewd  legislator  and 
a  keen  economist.  Like  many  of  our  own 
American  leaders,  he  was  a  self-made 
man. 

He  was  bom  of  humble  parents  on 
November  16.  1890.  His  early  life  was 
a  constant  struggle  against  poverty. 
Notwithstanding  numerous  hardships,  he 
was  determined  to  receive  an  education, 
and  by  working  his  way  through  col- 
lege he  finally  received  his  law  degree. 

He  was  an  instrumental  force  in  the 
struggle  for  Philippine  independence:  it 
was  largely  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  that 
our  Congress  passed  the  Tydings-Mc- 
Duffle  Act  in  1932  setting  July  4.  1946. 
as  the  date  for  independence.  Quirino 
was  also  a  drafter  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public's constitution,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  his  people  on  May  15,  1935. 

In  addition  to  being  a  wise  man  active 
in  his  country's  affairs,  Quirino  was  also 
a  brave  one.  Tangible  evidence  of  his 
courage  was  his  refusal  to  compromise 
with  the  Japanese  invaders.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1941  he  rejected  a  post  offered  to 
him  by  the  puppet  government.  He 
chose  rather  to  resist  the  encroacher 
and  became  a  leader  of  the  imderground 
movement.  In  an  act  of  heartless  cru- 
elty the  Japanese  retaliated  by  massa- 
cring his  wife  and  three  children. 

Perhaps  Quirino's  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  Philippine  nation  was  his 
prodigious  efforts  to  rehabilitate  and  re- 
construct his  country  after  the  war.  As 
first  Vice  President  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public, he  was  the  man  most  responsible 
for  negotiating  for  the  American  aid  that 
bolstered  the  Philippines'  sagging  econ- 
omy. 

He  became  the  leader  of  his  govern- 
ment upon  the  death  of  President  Man- 
ual Roxas  on  April  15.  1948.    Under  his 


administration,  with  the  continued  as- 
sistance of  United  States  financial  and 
technical  aid,  the  Philippines  made  rapid 
economic  progress.  His  knowledge  of 
economics  was  an  aid  in  stabiliadng  the 
currency  and  in  placing  the  budget  in  a 
satisfactory  position. 

Elpidio  Quirino  was  also  a  stanch  foe 
of  communism.  The  elimination  of  the 
Cqmmunlst  Huk  menace  on  the  islands, 
while  he  was  in  office,  assisted  national  as 
well  as  free  world  security  by  preventing 
the  expansion  of  communism  in  South- 
east Asia.  He  was  also  credited  with 
urging  a  defense  pact  similar  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Organization  which  cul- 
minated in  the  formation  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Defense  Organization. 

Quirino  always  displayed  tenacity  and 
perseverance  while  encountering  any 
adversity.  Even  his  political  adversar- 
ies were  the  first  to  admit  that  he  was  a 
fighter;  and  that  in  defeat  he  was  never 
morose  and  in  victory  never  arrogant. 
The  fact  that  the  Philippines  are  today 
considered  "a  showplace  of  democracy  in 
the  Par  East"  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
his  great  statesmanship.  The  Philip- 
pines have  lost  a  great  leader,  and  Amer- 
icans everywhere  have  lost  a  friend. 


A  Bill  To  Limit  the  Total  Amoant  of  Price 
Sopport  Which  May  Be  Made  ATailable 
With  Respect  to  the  Prodacts  of  Any 
Farm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  ALDOUS  DIXON 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  IS.  1956 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in 
this  country  some  4.7  million  farms,  of 
which  some  480,000  produce  about  51 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  farm 
products  sold.  As  you  can  see,  these  are 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  farms 
operated  by  farmers  with  the  highest 
income. 

Under  our  price-support  program,  the 
largest  commodity  loans  have  been  made 
not  to  family-sized  farms,  but  to  corpo- 
ration farms  which  are  found  among  this 
9  percent  or  480.000  farms  which  produce 
over  half  of  all  our  agricultural  products. 
For  example,  two  corporation  farms  re- 
ceived cotton  loans  last  year  in  excess 
of  $1  million;  2  received  wheat  loans  in 
excess  of  $325,000,  and  2  received  com 
loans  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

I  seriously  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  largest  farms  require  unlimited 
price-support  assistance.  Oiu-  objective, 
as  President  Elsenhower  pointed  out  in 
his  special  agricultural  message  in  early 
January,  is  to  protect  the  family-sized 
farm.  For  this  reason,  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  introduction  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides that  price  support  shall  not  be 
made  available  during  any  calendar  j^ar 
with  respect  to  the  products  of  any  one 
farm  of  a  total  value,  determined  on  the 
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buis  of  ihc  wpport  prtec,  in  exceas  of 

It  is  ttie  large  corporation  farm  en- 
couraged bgr  a  rigid  90  percoit  lulce  pro- 
gram that  ha«  been  pnxtaieing  wheat; 
cotton,  and  com  for  Government  storage 
warehouies.  rather  than  for  human  con- 
sumption. This  they  have  been  able  to 
do  br  applying  to  their  land  Just  the 
right  amoimts  of  labor  and  eouipment 
which  rnahles  them  to  produce  the  larg- 
est output  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per 
unit  of  output.  This,  of  course,  results 
In  the  highest  gross  income  which  is 
possible  to  achieve  with  their  particular 
sise  of  farm.  or.  as  the  economist  imts  it. 
**8cale  of  plant." 

A  measure  of  their  success  in  fining 
Government  warehouses  is  provided  by 
the  inventory  levels  of  wheat,  com.  and 
cotton  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  of  January  31.  19S6.  the 
latest  date  for  which  this  data  is  avail- 
able. At  that  time  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  held  in  inventory: 
871,691.644  bushels  of  wheat.  746.698.536 
bushels  of  com.  6.684.441  bales  of  cotton. 

Tills  limitation  of  $100,000  is  high 
enough  to  give  full  protection  to  effi- 
ciently operated  family  farms  and  in  this 
respect  follows  the  recommendation 
President  Eisenhower  made  in  his  spe- 
cial agricultural  message.  It  is  also  high 
enough  to  prevent  any  adverse  effect 
upon  the  price-support  program,  and  the 
total  amounts  of  commodities  which 
some  producers  might  put  on  the  market 
as  a  result  of  the  limitation  will  not  be 
so  great  that  they  would  materially  affect 
the  market  price. 


Universily  of  Boffalo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  wiw  Tonc 
Df  TH»  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBa 

Thursday.  March  15. 1956 

Iff.  RADWAN.    Mr.   Speaker,  we  In 

Buffalo  can  once  again  take  justifiable 
pride  in  our  splendid  university.  Pree- 
dwns  Foundation  has  honored  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  with  award  of  the 
George  Wasliington  honor  medal,  plus 
$200.  for  its  conference  on  American 
student  life  and  higher  education,  held 
last  June  for  40  foreign  Fulbright 
acbolars. 

There  is  cause  for  additional  pride.  In 
the  plan  for  disposition  of  the  cash 
award.  In  order  to  achieve  a  multiplier 
effect.  It  is  proposed  that  for  the  next  4 
years  an  annual  award  of  $50  in  silver 
will  be  presented  to  the  resident  of.  <»- 
student  in,  Erie  and  Niagara  counties 
who  makes  the  greatest  contribution  to 
Internationa]  understanding,  with  the 
noDUnations  being  Judged  by  the  Stu- 
dent CouncU  of  the  CoUege  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  This  was  announced  by  Dr 
Richard  H.  Helndel.  dean  of  that  coU 
lege  who  fmther  sUted : 

1  beUere  the  {Man  is  •ppropriate  !n  view 
of  th»  oaturc  of  tb«  conference  which  won 
the  award  and  the  fact  that  international 
underatandlng  la  a  crucial  element  In  the 


u*  to 
la  to 


can  way 


or  Ufa.    Bealdaa.  It 

that  aaany  paraona  and  or- 
fram  the  two  oountlaa  pitched 
Um  eoDf  eraaoa  a 


Among  the  local  cooperating  agencies 
last  Jvuae  were  Canisius  College.  Niagara 
University.  State  Teachers  CoQege,  and 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery. 


H«Muiw  FrtcdMi  Day,  Marck  15,  lf56 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI,  JR. 

or  mcmoAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15.  1956 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
15. 1848.  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  his- 
story  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  It  is 
still  celebrated  by  the  Hungarians  as  the 
day  of  the  liberation  of  Hungary  from 
the  tyrannical  rule  of  Austria.  It  was 
on  that  date  that  the  students  and  peo- 
ple of  Budapest,  encouraged  and  inspired 
by  their  marvelous  leader.  Louis  Kossuth, 
started  the  movement  to  regain  their 
freedom  and  equaUty. 

I\>llowing  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
Hungary  was  put  under  the  control  of 
the  Austrian  monarch.  This  Emperor 
had  promised  to  rule  Hungary  Recording 
to  her  constitution  and  laws,  but  did  not 
keep  his  word.  In  succeeding  years  the 
constitution  of  Hungary  was  suspended 
and  its  lawmaking  body,  the  Diet,  was 
not  convoked.  Instead,  a  campaign  of 
terror  was  pursued;  right  of  free  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  was  suspended. 
The  supervision  of  education  was  trans- 
ferred to  Vienna  and  a  new  system  of 
education  was  devised.  Foreign  books 
and  newspapers  were  barred  from  the 
coimtry.  Wholesale  arrests  were  made. 
Legislators  and  others  of  liberal  tenden- 
cies were  arrested  and  charged  with  high 
treason.  The  accused  were  denied  the 
right  of  defending  themselves  and  were 
not  permitted  to  face  their  accusers. 

On  March  15.  1848,  while  a  deputation 
of  72  members  of  the  Hungarian  Diet, 
under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth, 
was  on  the  way  to  Vienna  to  demand  of 
the  Emperor  that  Hungary's  rights  be 
restored,  an  occasion  of  great  importance 
took  place  in  Budapest.    The  young  men 
of  the  city  circulated  copies  of  petition 
containing  12  demands  for  the  rights  and 
liberUea  of  the  Hungarian  people,  to- 
gether with  copies  of  Alexander  Petofy's 
stirring  nationalistic  poem.  Rise  Magyar. 
The  professors  and  the  students  at  the 
university  in  Budapest  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  movement  and  left  their  class- 
rooms to  assemble  on  the  campus.    From 
there  the  whole  student  body  marched 
onto  the  streets  and  mhigled  with  the 
people.    The  people,  caught  up  in  the 
movement,  demanded  freedom  of  the  po- 
liUcal  prisoners  which  was  granted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Emperor  in 
Budapest.    Thus,  while  Kossuth  and  the 
depuUtlon  were  on  their  way  to  Vienna 
the  first  step  to  Uberate  Hungary  from 
the  clutches  of  the  tyranny  was  Uken. 
This  was  the  movement  that  stirred 
the  Hungarians  to  fight  with  determina- 


tion and  fortitude  and  to  become  In  April 
1849  free  and  independent.  However, 
tyranny  was  still  reigning  throughout 
Eiurope  and  the  overwhelming  odds  of 
the  powerful  troops  of  the  Qnadniple 
Alliance  soon  cut  short  the  liberty  Hun- 
gary had  gained. 

Although  the  freedom  achieved 
through  the  student's  movement  of 
March  15  was  shorthved.  the  courage 
displayed  by  the  Hungarian  people  wm 
an  example  to  be  followed  by  all  op- 
pressed peoples.  We  see  the  parallel  of 
oppression  and  tryanny  in  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe  today;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Hungary, 
as  well  as  the  other  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  still  have  and  always  will 
have  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  their 
forefathers  and  will  eventually,  when 
proper  opportunity  presents  itself  arise 
en  masse  against  their  oppressors  to  gain 
the  freedom  and  Uberty.  the  love  of 
which  is  inherent  in  them  and  which 
they  cherish  as  they  do  life  Itself. 


Dehy  •■  S«fw  Lefislalioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 
Thursday.  March  IS.  1956 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  I  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  Mr.  Cooixt, 
to  be  present  this  morning  in  order  to 
explain  or  defend  his  position  in  not 
bringing  up  the  sugar  bill  for  conference. 
I  understand  he  will  ask  for  conferees 
today. 

It  was  nearly  6Y2  months  ago  that  the 
distinguished  cliairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  presented  H.  R  7030  to 
this  body  and  even  though  the  commit- 
tee had  conducted  no  hearings  on  the 
bill,  because  of  its  importance,  on  July 
30. 1955.  it  was  passed  by  the  House  with 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

On  February  8  of  this  year,  the  other 
body  passed  tliis  measure  with  certain 
amendments  which  would  give  all  do- 
mestic sugar  producers  a  more  just  and 
proportionate  shan  of  the  American 
sugar  market.  On  that  same  day  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  appointed 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
adjust  the  differences  between  their  bill 
and  the  House  bill. 

For  some  reason,  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  not  seen  fit 
to  even  appoint  conferees  to  meet  with 
those  from  the  Senate  who  were  ap- 
pointed on  February  8.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  who  heads 
the  Agriculture  Committee  is  a  busy  man 
but  I  am  sure  he  will  not  plead  that  he 
Is  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  responslbiU- 
ties  of  his  office.  In  his  original  presen- 
UUon  of  this  legislation,  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  referred  to  this  legis- 
laUon  in  these  terms.  "It  is  of  far-reach- 
ing importance  because  it  affects  people 
in  far-disUnt  places  and  it  vitally  af- 
fects every  one  of  your  constituents." 
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In  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  this 
legislation  as  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  would  it  not 
be  appropriate  for  him  to  now  appoint 
conferees  and  get  this  bill  on  the  way.  I 
think  the  Membsrs  of  the  House  have 
a  right  to  know  why  this  important  legis- 
lation is  being  delayed.  Why  did  the 
ciiairman  refute  to  name  conlerees? 

The  beetgrowers  of  my  district  are 
nearing  the  beet -planting  season.  The 
domestic  sugar  producers  are  acutely 
aware  that  legislation  is  needed.  It  is 
needed  now.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
frcm  North  Carolina  who  has  not  ap- 
pointed the  conferees  can  explain  the 
delay  for  their  benefit. 
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Thirtj-EI^Kth  Anniversary  of  Byelorussian 
ladependeace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLCllENT  J.  ZACLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRE3ENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  March  15. 1956 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  marks  the  38th  anniversary  of  that 
memorable  day  when,  freed  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Bolsheviks,  the  Byelo- 
russian National  Republic  was  estab- 
lished as  a  free  and  independent  nation 
on  March  25.  1918. 

The  new  nation  quickly  established 
consular  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
her  neighbors.  Although  the  period  of 
Independence  was  brief,  definite  ad- 
vances were  made  In  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  fields.  The  Repub- 
lic eagerly  demonstrated  its  desire  to 
take  its  place  amon*rst  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  the  Infant 
Republic  was  not  able  to  re-ist  for  long 
the  advance  of  the  new  Russian  im- 
perialism: and  its  Independence,  for 
which  it  had  struggled  so  valiantly,  was 
lost. 

On  January  1.  1919.  the  Communlf^ts 
established  the  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic.  After  a  period  of 
consolidation,  the  Communists  Initiated 
a  policy  of  persecution  and  annihilation 
with  the  Intent  of  eUminating  all  ves- 
tiges of  Byelonissian  nationalism.  This 
policy  went  into  full  effect  in  1928. 

The  extent  of  the  terror,  arrests,  mass 
deportations,  carnage,  and  deliberate 
genocide  was  incredible.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  over  4Mt  million  Byelo- 
russians have  been  annihilated  since  the 
Soviets  occupied  the  countiy.  Anything 
having  semblance  to  a  Byeloru-ssian  na- 
tional feeling  was  eradicated;  for  It  was 
only  through  the  propagation  of  Soviet 
communism  and  the  imposition  of  Soviet 
culture  that  Byelorussia  could  be  com- 
pletely subjugated. 

For  38  years  the  Byelorussian  people 
have  suffered  under  the  totalitarian  grip 
of  ruthless  Kremlin  Communists.  How- 
ever, they  have  never  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted communism,  and  their  desire  for 
freedom  has  not  been  extinguished.  As 
long  as  there  Is  the  hope  of  eventual  In- 
dependence, the  spirit  of  liberty  lives  on. 


It  Is  appropriate  on  the  38th  anni- 
versary of  Byelorussian  independence 
that  the  American  people  bolster  this 
hope  by  reiterating  our  concern  for  the 
enslaved  Byelorussian  people  and  ex- 
pressing our  confidence  that  tsrranny 
will  not  permanently  prevent  this  coura- 
geous nation  from  obtaining  that  free- 
dom for  which  it  has  struggled  so 
valiantly. 


Opposition  to  H.  R.  5550 


EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLCn 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Thursday.  March  15. 1956 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  testimony  given  on  March  8  before 
the  Commici/ee  on  Ways  and  Means  rel- 
ative to  my  opposition  to  H.  R.  5550: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  before  you 
today  in  opposition  to  H.  R.  5550.  I  shall 
not.  In  this  brief  discussion,  examine  the 
technical  as  pacts  of  the  proposed  member- 
ship for  the  United  States  In  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Trade  Cooperation;  that  Is,  I  am  not 
going  to  Impose  on  your  time  by  outlining 
the  objectionable  operational  features  that 
are  latent  in  such  an  organization.  Other 
Members  of  Congress  have  exposed  the  dan- 
gers, the  wer.knesses.  the  Insidious  potential 
of  the  whole  organ'zatlcnal  and  functional 
structure  of  the  OTC.  To  avoid  repetition. 
I  shall  rpeak  as  a  citizen  of  the  22^  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania  who  is  dedi- 
cated to  tile  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  dependent  upon  a  healthy 
economy  for  his  livelihood,  and  whose  very 
survival  may  revolve  around  the  decisions 
of  this  crmmlttee  and  the  Congress  in  re- 
spect to  the  bill  under  consideration  here 
today. 

I  use  the  word  "survival**  because  in  this 
period  of  grave  world  tension,  we  Americans 
must  rely  upon  an  Industrial  stockpile  and 
upon  industrial  manpower  as  much  as  upon 
cur  military  for  our  security.  How  fore.gn 
commerce  affects  industrial  activity  and  em- 
ployment Is  a  determining  factor  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  defense  itructure.  This 
Influence  must  therefore  be  taken  under  the 
most  careful  scrutiny,  along  with  the  other 
ramifications  which  I  have  pointed  out,  be- 
fore action  Is  taken  on  any  legislation  per- 
taining to  foreign  trade. 

I  oppose  H.  R.  5550  because  It  would  fur- 
ther remove  from  Congress  powers  delegated 
to  it  by  the  Constitution.  I  say  to  you  that 
had  Congress  not  permitted  its  authority  In 
the  fleld  of  foreign  commerce  to  have  been 
slowly  eroded  over  the  past  23  years,  then 
the  State  Department,  which  Is  behind  H.  R. 
6550  and  would  absorb  the  powers  surren- 
dered by  Congress,  would  never  have  had 
the  temerity  to  come  before  this  committee, 
or  any  other  group  on  Capitol  Hill,  to  ask 
for  anything  that  resembles  this  bill.  I  do 
not  care  what  party  was  in  power  prior  to 
the  time  when  the  encroachment  by  the 
State  Department  on  congressional  powers 
got  under  way:  I  say  that  the  Congress  would 
have  been  so  resentful  of  any  such  proposal 
as  this  as  to  have  issued  a  Joint  message  of 
condemnation  to  the  responsible  parties  in 
the  State  Department  for  having  dared  to 
have  prepared  sueh  an  arrogant  proposal. 

With  the  passing  of  years,  however,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  turn 
gradually  usurped  so  much  of  the  authority 
constltutionaUy  resting  in  Congress  that  at- 
tempts at  making  further  inroads  are  taken 


as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  executive  de- 
partment. This  consideration  alone  should 
be  stifflcient  premise  for  members  of  this 
committee  to  base  their  decision  in  rejecting 

It  is  not  enough  that  H.  R.  5650  would 
deprive  Congress  of  its  rlghUul  rcsjwnslljil- 
ity;  It  would  place  the  powers  thus  taken 
from  this  body  in  the  hands  of  a  depart- 
ment which  is  not  yet  above  susniclon  despite 
fie  years  that  have  Intervened  since  it  was 
first  disclosed  that  enemies  of  the  American 
Government  not  only  infested  this  Depart- 
ment, but  also  occupy  some  of  the  very  top 
pol!cymaklrg  Jots.  Presumably,  the  notori- 
ously perfidious  element  within  the  Etepart- 
ment  has  largely  been  dismissed,  yet  there 
remains  a  hard  core  of  questionable  char- 
acters whose  career  was  born  under  the  domi- 
nation of  that  cell  which  sought  to  dispel 
any  thought  that  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  should  serve  as  the  guiding  light  in 
carrying  out  the  affairs  of  our  Government. 
These  employees,  some  of  whom  have  ad- 
vanced by  reason  of  seniority  U  not  abUitv. 
to  policymaking  positions  over  the  past  two 
decades,  are  not  now  cappble  of  revising 
this  philosophy  to  the  extent  that  American 
people  and  American  jobs  should  be  given 
preferential  treatment  In  negotiations  with 
other  nations. 

On  occasion  there  have  been  constituents 
from  the  22d  Congressional  District  who  have 
come  to  Washington  and  have  had  cause  to 
visit  the  State  Department.  On  a  number 
of  occasions,  these  patriotic  citizens  fronx 
western  Pennsylvania  have  expressed  won- 
derment at  the  calloer  of  so-called  diplomats 
employed  in  our  State  Department.  M&ny 
the  time  I  have  heard  it  said:  "Those  people 
do  not  talk  like  Americans."  "They  act  as 
though  we  do  not  belong  In  there,  asking 
for  something  that  would  help  someone  in 
this  country."  "Those  feUows  talk  alx>ut  a 
new  order  for  the  world,  and  conditions  in 
this  coimtry  are  evidently  of  no  concern  to 
tliem." 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  permit  the  powers  of 
this  Congress,  a  legislative  body  represent- 
ing aU  sections  of  our  country  and  all  of 
our  people,  to  be  taken  away  by  a  detach- 
ment of  supercilious  egoists  who  do  not  know 
and  do  not  care  what  is  going  on  back  In 
our  hometowns.  These  fellows  are  not 
equipped  and  not  incUned  to  deal  with  do- 
mestic problems. 

I  ask  that  you  look  at  the  history  of  our 
trade  negotiations  since  the  State  Dapart- 
ment  outfit  took  over.  They  boast  of  hav- 
ing lowered  our  tariffs  consistently  from 
year  to  year.  I  do  not  challenge  that  con- 
tention, but  I  ask  that  you  look  Into  the 
record  of  their  dealings  and  try  to  ascer- 
tain what  America  has  received  in  return 
for  these  concessions.  I  also  remind  you 
that  you  will  not  find  any  evidence  of  where 
the  domestic  economy  and.  sectu-lty  have 
been  of  any  consquence  whatsoever  when 
the  State  Department  sat  down  with  their 
pals  from  across  the  seas. 

Do  not  give  them  this  new  power,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  any  Congressnuin  feels  that 
he  is  not  capable  of  assuming  the  responsi- 
bUlty  In  the  matters  of  foreign  commerce 
that  were  delegated  to  him  by  the  drafters 
of  the  Constitution,  then  he  should  ac- 
knowledge that  he  does  not  have  the  ca- 
puicity  to  fulfiU  his  duties  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  State  Department,  as  I  have  said,  does 
not  know  and  does  not  care  what  is  going 
on  back  in  our  towns.  I  can  tell  you  what 
this  attitude  has  done  In  many  communities 
of  my  district.  Fortunately,  the  expanding 
economy  has  absorbed  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  unemployed  in  recent  months,  but 
these  better  signs  would  disappear  In  a  hurry 
If  there  Is  any  more  manipulating  of  tarlils 
without  regard  to  the  impact  on  the  domes- 
tic economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  beUev* 
that  we  have  one  of  the  bast  examples  back 
at  home  of  the  need  for  sensible  restrictions 
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.  aftar  ptrilitwit  attempts  to 
■  ot  barrlcada  against  tbe  on- 
tvab  of  oti  fRm  fOnlgB  raflnartaa,  we  finally 
■uecwaad  In  Ineorpoiatlnf  In  tba  bin  ez- 
tandtng  tba  FOralgn  Ttada  mr—nwiiU  Act. 
a  provtalaa  ramaMiwnilinl  by  tba  CaMn«t 
Oonmlttaa  on  Biersy  Sapply  and  Itoaoureas 
PoUcy.  R  waa  no*  aaveh.  bat  at  taaat  It  waa 
a  start  toward  offarlng  some  sort  of  protae- 
tloD  from  tba  Insqidtabla  compsiltloa  of 
focalta  shippers.  Ofl  UBportars  were  notl- 
Asd  that  we  meant  bwstassa  about  hokUng 
this  tide  which  by  now  had  cnfulfed 
■aboard  markets.  Gradually  coal's  po- 
Htloa  beeamo  mora  firm.  PabUe  utlUtles 
and  indvstrtal  ptenu  from  Mew  Kngland  to 
the  Chsmpeaks.  readalng  that  this  cheap 
forstgn  fuel  was  not  going  to  ecmtinue  to 
loO  In  here  at  ever-inrsasalng  ratea,  began 
to  pUc«  their  orders  for  coaL  Our  mines 
began  to  step  op  their  aeUvltlea.  Last  year 
the  tattmalnoaa  coal  Industry  produced  about 
4M  mUllon  tons,  as  oooqiared  with  39a  mil- 
1km  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  Tou  uader- 
stand,  of  course,  that  not  all  of  this  uptunv— 
not  eren  a  predominant  proportion — was 
attrlbuUble  to  the  hotdbaek  In  residual  oU 
tmporta.  But  that  restriction,  I  assure  you. 
had  a  Tery  telling  effect  In  the  overall  story. 
My  hope  la  that  we  are  going,  through  a 
united  effort  here  on  Capitol  mil.  to  doee 
the  faucet  still  more  on  forclgn-oll  ship- 
ments, so  that  more  and  more  of  our  peo- 
ple ean  get  back  to  work.  Until  these  de- 
velopments eoase  to  pass,  thus  further  re- 
ducing the  number  of  o\ir  unemployed,  the 
district  which  I  represent  will  continue  to 
auffsr  from  a  unique  situation  which  has 
eoms  to  create  aoclal  as  wcU  as  economic 
probleuM. 

Back  In  Armstrong.  Indiana,  and  Cambria 
Counties  of  Penns^vanla  you  will  And  msny 
paopls  enjoying  the  prosperity  that  prevails 
hs  flsost  other  parts  of  the  country.  Whst  la 
disturbing,  however.  U  that  neat-door  neigh- 
bors and  large  segments  of  many  commu- 
nltlee  are  unemployed  and  must  subsist  on 
nnsmployment  compensation,  public  assiat- 
•nee,  and  sarpha  fooda.  Thus  you  can  see 
the  perplexing  problems  of  morale  that  de- 
velop under  theee  elrcumstancee. 

Aa  I  have  sold,  ws  could  continue  to  ellm- 
Inats  the  distress  If  we  attack  the  eausaUve 
factor  in  a  logical  manner,  such  aa  by  proper 
regulation  of  incoming  shipments  of  com- 
■aodltlee  from  abroad. 

I  have  mentioned  the  threat  of  Improper 
trade  laws  to  the  national  security.     Here 
also  the  coal-mining  regions  offer  supporting 
evldenee  of  the  injurious  effect  of  too  much 
foreign  eompetition  on  home  industry.    Kx- 
eessive  shipments  of  foreign  oil  doaed  coal 
nlnee     and     dtaemployed     mine     workers. 
Should  a  national  emergency  develop  when 
our  mines   are   down   and  our   miners  out 
elsewhere  over  the  country  looking  for  Jobs, 
a  fuel  shortage  would  be  inevitable.    And  it 
could  cost  us  heavily  in  our  war  effort.     A 
year  ago.  a  sudden  atrike  by  the  Soviet  Union 
wo«fld    have   found  our  Industrial   capacity 
in  a  far  more  unhealthy  condition  than  u 
generally  realised.     Our  mine  output   was 
mors  than  100  Sainton  ton*  below  the  figure 
set  aa  necessary  to  meet  moblliaaUon  base 
requirements.    Instead  of  less  than  400  mU- 
llon tons  of  coal.  America  would  suddenly 
have  needed— on  an  annual  t>asia — «5o  to  7S0 
mlllloQ  tona.    The  combined  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal   indtistrles  were   not   then 
eapabla  at  meeting  these   demands.     Per- 
tMpa  wa  ara  itlU  a  dtUa  short,  but  at  least 


wa  have  ,  . 

Ktvan  tha  opportunl^r— tha  eoal  Industry  Is 
going  to  ba  up  to  the  standard  stlpolatad  by 
our  defense  authorltlee.  Providlag.  of  ooursa. 
that  we  do  not  permit  the  free  traders  In  our 
State  Department  to  gdt  hold  of  such  things 
as  the  ore  and  other  Instruments  of  deetrue- 
tlon  to  the  American  economy  and  security. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  coal  industry,  but  I 
eould  vary  sasUy  have  subatKuted  the  glass 
Industry,  pottery,  ceramics.  n,^«^>ii..^i  toola. 
On  record  before  the  Hoose  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  over  the  past  several  years.  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  scoree  of  Industries  which 
have  been  hurt  by  lowered  tariffs  and  which, 
like  coal,  are  eaeential  to  the  national  defense. 

I  know  that  aotne  of  the  ooaamlttee  mem- 
bers are  thinking  aiwut  the  high  industrial 
activity  that  Is  taking  plaoe  at  the  present 
time  la  most  Industries  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  aak  you.  however,  that  you  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that,  given  the  power 
asked  for  in  H.  R.  5550.  the  SUte  Department 
could  very  quickly  sign  us  Into  a  situaUon 
that  would  dlaengai^e  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  workers  right  in  my  own  dis- 
trict In  the  name  of  those  men  and  their 
faoUUee.  I  aak  you  to  prevent  thU  from  hap- 
pening. Do  not  surrender  further  the  powers 
of  Oongresa  The  people  back  home  look  to 
their  RepresenUUves  and  Senators  to  provide 
them  the  protection  necessary  tor  maintain- 
ing their  Jobe.  Please  do  not  disregard  their 
trust  In  you. 


i^ra^KtiM  af  P*lioM7«lilb  Vi 
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or 


HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 


IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  ftMPBXSBXTATXVKB 

Thursday.  March  15.  1954 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
more  parents  come  to  realize  that  only 
small  amounts  of  poliomyelitis  vaccine- 
falling  far  below  present  needs— are 
available  in  their  communities  for  the 
vaccination  of  children  under  age  20 
and  expectant  mothers,  constituting  the 
priority  group. 

In  considering  the  extension  through 
June  30.  1957,  of  the  Poliomyelitis  Vac- 
cination Assistance  Act  of  1965.  Public 
Uiw  377.  84th  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce 
gave  careful  consideration  to  the  avail- 
abUity  of  adequate  supplies  of  safe  and 
effective  vaccine. 

In  order  to  get  a  first-hand  Impression 
and  better  appreciation  of  the  complexi- 
ties inherent  in  the  production  and  test- 
ing of  the  Salk  vaccine,  the  committee 
Tisited  the  plants  and  laboratories  of 
EU  Ully  A  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind..  which 
furnished  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total  supply  of  vaccine  ap- 
proved during  1955  and  the  first  6  weeks 
of  1956. 

In  submitting  Its  summary  statement 
on  poliomyelitis  vaccine  production,  and 
the  present  efforts  made  by  several  drug 
companies  to  increase  their  production, 
the  committee  takes  cognizance  of  prea^ 
ently  existing  shortages  of  available  vac- 
cine supplies.  The  committee  de>h«a  to 
emphaaiw.  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  mag- 
nitude of  tbe  achievement  resulting  from 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  among 
scientists  in  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try, private  research  InstltuUons.  and 


Oovemment  agencies,  that  the  American 
people  today  have  every  reasonable  as- 
surance that  supplies  which  win  become 
•▼ailable  wiU  be  both  safe  and  effective. 

Leas  than  a  year  ago,  approval  of  po- 
Uomyeltiis  vaeclne  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
eminent  had  to  be  subtended  and  pubHe 
confidence  In  the  safety  of  the  vacdite 
was  traced  tn  serious  jeopardy.  Today, 
instead  of  being  ready  to  crltlciae  Qov- 
emment  agencies  and  the  pharmaoetitl- 
cal  tndoBtry  for  existing  shortages,  we 
should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  tf  It 
were  not  for  the  valiant  efforts  of  the 
present  producers,  no  safe  and  effective 
vaccine  would  be  available  at  all  at  this 
time. 

The  committee's  summary  statement 
on  poliomyelitis  vaccine  production 
follows; 

OoMHiiiaa  OK  iMTwaarA-R  aws  Foanow  Cow- 
MsacB  STATBMsarr  om  Pouomtiutu  Vac- 
cine PaooocnoN 

On  January  34.  lOM.  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  held  hear- 
ings on  legislation  to  extend  through  June 
30,  1»6T,  the  Poliomyelltts  VscclnaUon  As- 
sistance Act  of  1»M  (Public  Law  377,  B4th 
Cong).  This  legislation  since  then  has 
passed  tbe  Houee  of  RepreeenUUvae  and  the 
Senate,  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Pree- 
Ident  (Public  Law  411.  Mth  Cong.,  3d  sees.). 
In  considering  this  leglslaUon.  the  para- 
mount question  in  the  conunlttee's  min/^ 
was  the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  of 
safe  and  effective  vaccine. 

In  the  course  of  the  heartngs.  the  Burgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Servloa.  Dr. 
Leonard  A.  Bcheele.  furnished  the  commit- 
tee, upon  its  request,  eetlmatee  of  antici- 
pated production  of  vaccine  during  the  year 
1986.  It  was  estimated  that  during  the  cal- 
endar year  196«,  approximately  180  million 
net  cubic  centimeters  of  vaccine  might  be- 
come available  for  use.  This  amount,  plus 
approximately  30  milUon  cubic  centimeters 
released  prior  to  January  1.  l»M.  would  make 
a  total  of  196  million  cubic  centimeters 
available  by  December  31.  1956.  This  quaa- 
tlty  would  sufllce  to  maks  3  injections  avail- 
able for  each  of  the  65  million  children  undar 
age  20  and  expectant  UMthers.  constituting 
the  priority  groups. 

la  furnishing  these  rough  estimates  Dr. 
Seheele  cauUoned  that  the  llgurea  submitted 
by  him  were  subject  to  many  contlngenclea. 
Dr.  Seheele  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  vaccine  was  one  of  the  principal 
factors  which  make  it  inadvisable  to  attempt 
to  make  firm  proje  'Jons  or  to  place  too 
mtich  reliance  In  the  accuracy  of  such  esti- 
mates. 

In  order  to  get  a  llrst-hand  Impresalosi  and 
better  appreciation  of  the  complexities  In- 
herent in  the  production  and  tesUng  of  the 
Salk  vaccine,  the  comsnlttee  decided  to  ac- 
cept an  Invitation  extended  to  it  by  Ell  Lilly 
*  Co..  of  IndianapoiU.  Ind.,  to  visit  the 
company's  planU  and  laboratories.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Congreesman 
'•  PaacT  PaissT.  Democrat,  of  Tenneeaee, 
and  13  members  of  the  committee  visited 
KU  Lillys  facilities  on  Fetruary  34  and  3S. 
1956.  The  UUy  Co.  was  one  of  two  companies 
^*»°*  vaccine  was  used  during  the  field 
trlata  conducted  by  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  In  1954.  During  19S5 
and  the  first  6  weeks  of  1966.  almost  34  mU- 
llon cubic  centimeters  of  Ully  vaoclne  ware 
approved  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
amount  repreeents  approximately  70  peroeirt 
ofthe  NaUon's  total  supply  of  vaccina  ap- 
proved during  that  period. 

The  visit  to  Kli  Lilly  "a  vacdne  mannfac- 
toirlng  faclUtles  has  provided  the  committee 
With  a  unique  opportunity  to  gain  aome  In- 
sight into  the  reaeons  why  it  is  not  a  slmpU 
mattar  to  step  up  production  of  the  «-'fc^ 
vaccine.    The  biggest  problem  In  expanding 
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operations  Is  obtaining  trained  personnel 
The  principal,  and  perhaps  only,  source  from 
which  such  personnel  ean  be  secured  on 
short  notice  Is  from  other  programs  of  the 
Lilly  Co.  The  committee  Is  gratified  that 
the  LUly  Co.  has  dadded  to  take  ttata  Im- 
portant step. 

Since  the  testing  of  vaccine  fluid  has  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  production  of  vaccine 
fluid,  the  Lilly  Co.  has  accumulated  a  con- 
siderable backlog  awaiting  testing.  The 
company  expected  to  complete  lu  tests  on 
this  backlog  by  November  1,  196(1.  In  view 
of  the  great  need  for  additional  vticclne  sup- 
plies, the  company,  by  shifting  personnel, 
now  expects  to  complete  tests  on  this  back- 
log by  June  SO,  1956.  It  la  now  iJie  goal  of 
Ell  Lilly  ft  Co.  to  test  60  million  di^eee  during 
the  Arst  6  months  of  thla  year.  This  goal 
la  20  million  dosea  greater  than  the  amount 
of  vaccine  prevlonaty  scheduled  for  eomple- 
tlon  by  June  30,  1956. 

Eugene  N.  Beealey,  president  cif  Bl  Lilly 
ft  CO.,  who  gave  the  committee  these  esti- 
matea.  cauUoned,  however.  Just  aa  did  Dr. 
Seheele  In  submitting  his  esUnatee,  that 
unforeseen  delays  may  occur  in  the  testing 
procedure  which  might  cause  vaccine  ac- 
tually avaUable  for  use  by  June  30.  1956. 
to  fall  well  below  this  goal. 

Mr.  Beesley  further  stated  that  virus  fluid 
production  would  be  stepped  up  Irom  4,500.- 
000  doses  per  month  to  6,800,00<)  doeee  per 
month.  If  thla  rata  of  fluid  prodtietion 
Is  maintained  successfully,  and  If  no  un- 
foreseen delays  occur  in  the  expuMled  test- 
ing operations,  40  million  doses  of  finished 
vaccine  may  be  expected  from  ttie  company 
during  tlM  last  6  months  of  thla  year. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Sducatioc,  and  Wei- 
fare  Marlon  B.  Folsom,  after  conferences 
with  each  of  the  five  manufacturers  of  p<4k> 
vaccine,  has  reported  thst  several  manufac- 
turers wers  taking  steps.  Involving  addi- 
tional personnel  and  equipment,  in  an  effort 
to  increase  their  output.  HoweviT.  he  states 
accurate  predictions  of  future  fupplies  are 
impossible. 

Apart  from  securing  additional  trained 
manpower  and  equipment,  care  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  thst  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terials are  adequate  to  stay  abreast  of  tbe 
stepped-up  production  of  polio  vaccine. 
There  hsve  been  some  prelimlnsry  Indica- 
tions that  eventually  refinements  In  the 
field  of  tissue  culture  may  obviate  the  need 
for  monkeys  or  other  snlmals  row  xised  as 
a  source  of  tissue  for  virus  production.  At 
the  present  time  and  for  the  Immediate 
future,  however,  monkey  kidneys  are  the 
Indispensable  raw  material  required  for  vac- 
cine production. 

Suitable  arrangements  are  now  tn  exist- 
ence with  the  Indian  Oovemment  to  fa- 
cilitate Imports  of  rhesus  monkeys  for  xiae 
tn  medical  research  and  In  the  preparation 
and  testing  of  polio  vaccine.  As  long  as 
this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Goverrhnent  continues,  there  Ir.  no  reason 
to  believe  that  a  shortage  of  rbesua  mon- 
keys will  t>ecome  a  factor  limiting  the  sup- 
ply of  polio  vaccine. 

While  the  committee  spprecli.tes  the  de- 
sire of  the  American  people  to  set:  that  ample 
supplies  of  vaeclne  will  become  available 
tn  time  to  complete  present  vaccination  pro- 
grams on  schedule,  the  conunltiee  la  deeply 
Impressed  with  the  complexities  of  the  man- 
ufacturing and  testing  procesres  Involved 
In  the  making  of  the  vaccine.  If  the  atti- 
tude of  Ell  Lilly  ft  Co.  is  representative  of 
the  attitude  of  the  other  fotu-  companies 
presently  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
vaccine — and  the  committee  hss  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  this  U  the  case— then  each 
of  the  companies  vrlll  produce  the  maxi- 
mum anaount  of  vaoetae  that  san  ba  pro- 
duced with  reasonable  asauranne  of  safety. 

The  conunlttee  believes  that  IM  American 
people  would  rather  suffer  a  slight  delay 
In  present  vaccination  prograois  than  see 
the  prognuns  Jeopardized  In   tiny  way  by 


a  rscurranoe  oC  evenU  which  tod  to  the 
suspension  of  vaccine  antroval  by  the  FM- 
eral  Government  In  AprU  1956.  At  that  time, 
publle  confidenoe  In  the  vaccine  as  a  safe 
and  effective  weapon  In  the  prevention  of 
poUomycUtls  was  placed  In  Jeopardy,  and 
only  through  the  heroic  and  oooperatlva 
efforta  of  scientists  In  Industry,  private  re- 
aeareh  Institutions,  and  Government  agen- 
cies waa  the  progrtun  resumed  without  per- 
manent damage  to  public  confidence. 

While  It  U  gratifying  that  forecasts  for 
vaccine  production  dtiring  1956  are  opti- 
mistic. It  Is  perhaps  even  more  gratifying 
that  the  American  people  have  every  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  supplies  which  wlU 
be  available  wlU  be  both  safe  and  effec- 
tive. 


EnploTmeiU  Problem  at  New  Toik  Naval 
Shipyard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 


or  MSW  TO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15, 1956 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1956.  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  published  a  story  under  tbe 
headline  "Democratic  Criticism  Said  To 
Hurt  Yards  Here,"  in  which  reference 
was  made  to  protests  by  Democratic  con- 
gressmen from  New  Yoiic  In  comaectian 
with  the  layoff  of  600  wwkers  at  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district. 

Several  days  later,  on  March  1. 1  wrote 
a  letter  to  Navy  Secretary  CSiarles  S. 
Thomas  in  which  I  asked  him  "to  allay 
my  own  disturbed  feeling  and  the  feel- 
ings of  tbe  thousands  of  onployees  in- 
volved." I  also  urged  that  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard  "be  considered 
fairly  on  all  future  contracts." 

I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  reply  from 
Navy  Secretary  Thomas  in  which  he  de- 
nies that  the  reduction  in  personnel  at 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  was  part 
of  a  scheme  by  the  administration  to 
turn  this  work  over  to  private  shipyards. 
In  view  of  the  widesinread  interest  in 
this  matter  in  New  York  generally,  and 
in  my  district  in  paiticular.  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
letter  of  March  1  to  Mr.  Thomas  and  his 
reply  ot  March  13: 

liaacH  1. 1956. 
Hon.  Chabub  S.  Tbomas, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Department  of 
the  Navy,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dksb  Ma.  SrcaerART:  Thla  letter  Is  In  ref- 
erence to  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  In 
Brooklyn,  which  Is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

I  was  very  rnwAx  disturbed  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Ttibune  article  of  February  26,  1956, 
entitled  "Democratic  Criticism  Said  to  Hurt 
Yards  Here,"  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed.  I 
further  quote  from  the  article: 

"The  congressional  group  headed  by  Rep- 
resentative SKAirvBL  Caixaa.  Democrat.  New 
York,  protastad  tbe  layoff  oC  000  workers 
Just  before  Ouistmas.  Ifr.  Csiaa  ssssitwd 
thsn  that  It  waa  'part  and  pareel  of  a  schesoe 
by  lir.  (Charlsa  S.)  WUson  and  the  RepubU- 
can  administration  to  turn  this  work  over  to 
private  Industry.'" 

I  recall  very  wen  tbe  meeting  which  we 
had  with  under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gates. 
Representatives   of   the   more   than   17.000 


workers  at  the  yard  wvn  present  at  thla 
"Mwtlng;  also  Congressman  Fsamos  X.  Dokn. 
Republican,  of  New  York.  I  pleaded  for  bi- 
partisan aupfwrt  to  prevent  the  further  lay- 
off at  workos.  At  no  time  did  I  «v»»npi*iTi  of 
overtime  work  which  I  know  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  meet  eonmiltmenta. 

I  have  kept  In  constant  touch  with  your 
oOce  and  have  never  iasued  any  a-tAt^m^n^ 
to  the  press.  Recently  I  was  satisfied  that 
no  immediate  layoffs  were  contemplated  and 
overtime  work  would  continue  to  meet  nec- 
essary deadllnea.  It  is  my  impression  that 
Rear  Admiral  Roy  T.  Cowdrey,  Conunander 
of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  has  been  doing 
a  good  Job  to  keep  the  yard  busy. 

I  am  compelled  to  write  you  this  letter 
because  ot  the  acknowledged  fair  sund 
which  I  have  always  taken  In  the  matter  and 
because  so  many  peo]^  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  now  seem  to  t>e  disturbed  because 
of  tbe  newspaper  article  referred  to  above. 

I  am  certain  that  all  members  of  our  New 
York  delegation,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, want  the  New  York  Naval  Ship 
Yard  to  be  considered  fairly  on  an  future 
contracts  because  It  is  one  of  the  best  yards 
In  the  entire  United  States  from  the  point 
of  view  of  maxiagement  and  elDcIency. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you.  %di.  Secretary, 
had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  article  I 
have  referred  to.  and  for  that  reason  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  a  letter  from  you  to 
allay  my  own  disturbed  feeling  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  thousands  of  em^ployees  Involved. 
Sincerely  yours, 

VloToa  Ll  Ahitjso. 


Tan  SacBBVAXT  or  nax  Navt. 

Washington,  March  13. 1956. 
Hon.  VicToa  L.  Antdso. 

Bouse  of  Representattves. 

Dkab  Mb.  AitrtTBo:  Tlils  will  aekiMwledge 

receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  1,  endoalng 

an  article  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 

Herald  TMbnne  on  February  36. 1956.  entitled 

"Democratic  Criticism  fiald  To  Hurt  Yards 

— -  -  -  .» 
usre. 

In  answer  to  your  qijestlon.  tbe  Navy  had 
nntMng  Whatsoever  to  do  with  the  article. 
As  for  myself.  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  It. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Navy  haa  made 
every  effort  to  see  that  employment  at  the 
New  York  Naval  Kilpyard  has  been  main- 
tained at  the  highest  possible  level  oonsfartent 
with  the  available  wcwkload.  I  am  sure  you 
realize  that  it  ia  Impossible  to  maintain  the 
personnel  of  an  operation  of  thla  size  and 
type  at  a  fixed  levcL  There  are  bound  to 
be  variances  in  the  workload  and  some  result- 
ant fluettiatlon  In  personnel. 

However,  aa  we  have  explained  to  the  varl- 
OOB  representatives  and  committees  wtto  have 
called  upon  us.  we  alvrays  try.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, to  absorb  any  reductions  by  attrition, 
but  this  cannot  always  be  done. 

I  would  think  that  the  best  proof  of  what 
we  have  done  for  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard is  the  fact  that  while  the  total  employ- 
ment at  an  the  shipyards  la  140  percent  of 
the  pre-Kcnrean  employment,  that  at  the  New 
York  Shipyard  is  170  percent. 

The  Navy,  at  the  same  time,  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  the  mobilization  capacity 
of  the  private  shipyards.  Obviously,  all  the 
work  cannot  be  given  to  the  naval  shipyards, 
or  otherwise  we  would  have  no  mobilization 
skills  and  reser\'es  in  the  private  yards,  and 
which  will  also  be  essential  during  a  period 
of  emergency. 

The  Navy  has,  however,  tried  to  use  its 
best  Judgment  In  maintaining  this  halaxice. 
but,  as  you  will  see  from  the  above  figures. 
tbe  New  York  Nsval  Shipyard  has  done  excep- 
tionally well  and  has  been  maintained  far 
above  the  average. 

Tbere  Is  no  truth  wbatsoever  to  tbe  state- 
ment quoted  la  your  latter  that  tbe  reduc- 
tion In  personnel  was  "part  and  parcel  of  a 
scheme  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  WUson  and  the 
Bepubltcan  adralnlstratioB  *o  turn  this  work 
over  to  private  tBdostry." 
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Wd.  of  eawem.  In  tlie  Ifary  cannot  prevent 
any  criticism  of  tbe  Navy  and  tne  adminis- 
tration of  the  sblpyarda  which  are  a  part  of 
tbe  Navy.  All  we  can  do  U  dte  the  record 
and  let  that  stand  for  Itself.  I  think,  bow- 
ever,  the  record  will  show  that  the  NaTy  has 
done  everything  it  properly  can  to  maintain 
employment  at  tbe  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard at  a  high  level.  This  we  will  continue 
to  <io.  regardless  of  any  crltlelsm  to  the 
eontrary. 

Slnoerely. 


ami  1h»  Aadlnut  Uwt 


KXTENSION  OP  REIiARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OW   IfSW    TOKX 

IM  TBI  HOU8B  OP  REPRCSXNTATIVSS 

Thursday,  March  15. 1956 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  antl- 
tmat  laws  of  the  United  States  prevent 
Ug  corporations,  big  trusts,  or  big  com- 
binations of  Industrial  management  from 
ratralnlng  or  controlling  trade  In  their 
respective  nelds.  In  short,  monopolies 
are  against  the  law  so  far  as  big  business 
Is  concerned.  Labor  is  not  a  commodity 
like  slilps  or  shoes  or  sealing  wax.  and 
tbe  antitrust  laws  were  never  Intended 
to  be  applicable  to  organized  labor.  IX 
the  antitrust  laws  were  made  applicable 
to  labor  unions,  they  would  be  destroyed 
and  the  American  economy  would  8uiT*r. 
Unions  have  brought  to  the  Nation  im- 
mense benefits  In  the  form  of  higher 
wages  and  Increased  purchasing  power, 
without  which  there  could  not  be  the 
huge  demand  for  automobiles,  refrigera- 
tors, radio  and  television  sets,  and  the  in- 
numerable modem  conveniences  which 
have  added  so  much  richness  to  our  lives. 

The  right  of  men  to  Join  together  In  a 
union  to  enable  them  to  bargain  collec- 
tively for  wages  and  working  conditions 
was  finally  established  despite  the  bitter- 
ness of  opposition  from  those  who  sought 
to  gain  added  profits  from  a  constant 
supply  of  cheap  labor  to  keep  wages  de- 
pressed, to  hire  and  fire  at  whim,  to  elim- 
inate the  expense  of  good  working  condi- 
tions, to  extend  the  working  day  as  served 
their  purpose. 

There  were  those  who  maintained  that 
the  labor  union  actually  was  a  combina- 
tion In  restraint  of  trade.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  the  historic  Sherman  antitrust 
law  In  1890  which  declared,  among  other 
thing  s: 

Bvery  contract,  combination  In  the  form  of 
teiist  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy.  In  restraint 
of  trtida  or  commerce  among  the  srveral 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations.  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  UiegaL 

The  cry  arose  that  this  provision  ap- 
plied with  equal  force  to  the  labor  union. 
A  series  of  caaes  In  the  courts  disclosed 
the  danger  that  luiless  Congress  acted 
•peclflcally,  this  Interpretation  would 
prevail  and  destroy  forever  the  principle 
of  free  collective  bargaining. 

In  1914  the  Congress  did  act  speclfl- 
eally,  and  In  the  provisions  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  Congress  declared: 

The  labor  of  a  hunum  being  la  not  a  eoo- 
modity  or  article  of  commerce  •  •  •  noth- 


ing contained  In  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
be  construed  to  (orbid  the  existence  and  op- 
eration of  labor  organizations  *  *  *  or  to 
forbid  or  reetraln  Individual  members  of 
such  organisations  from  lawfully  carrying 
out  the  legitimate  objecU  thereof;  nor  shall 
such  organisations  •  •  •  be  held  or  con- 
strued to  be  Illegal  combinations  or  con- 
splraclee  in  reetralut  of  trade,  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  words 
In  the  act  "the  legitimate  objects." 

When  the  acts  of  a  labor  union  in  con- 
spiracy with  mana^rement  result  in  price 
fixing  or  when  labor  unions  enter  into 
combines  to  restrict  production,  allocate 
areas  or  fix  prices,  then  the  labor  union 
is  no  more  immune  than  any  other  com- 
bination acting  to  restrain  competition. 
If  labor  unions  conypire  with  employer 
groups  toward  monopolistic  ends,  they 
are  not  immune  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

To  bring  labor  unions  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  antitrust  laws  as  such  would 
be  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  collective 
strength  of  the  workingman.  There 
might  appear  to  be  a  greater  advantage 
to  management  in  lower  wages,  fewer 
holidays,  no  fringe  benefits,  and  so  forth. 
but  in  the  long  run  the  economy  of  the 
country  would  suffer  bitterly,  which.  In 
turn,  would  reflect  managements  prob- 
lem. 

The  high  standard  of  living  brought 
about  through  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining  has  resulted  in  increased 
consumer  purchase,  increased  demands 
for  goods.  Increased  production,  and  in 
the  sum  total-  of  economic  gain  both  for 
management  and  for  labor. 

I  repeat  the  lani^uage  of  the  act: 

The  labar  of  a  human  being  Is  not  a  com- 
modity or  article  of  conunerce. 

More  than  that.  I  say  that  the  human 
being  himself  is  not  a  commodity  or  an 
article  of  commerce. 


Gtfter  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or    WTW    TOBX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RZPRXSKNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  March  15.  1956 

Mr.    HOLTZMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

read  the  other  day  that  Philip  Young. 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, has  urged  that  the  politicians  do 
not  make  a  political  football  out  of 
career  service  during  the  coming  cam- 
paign, on  the  ground  that  this  might  im- 
pair the  morale  of  civil  servants. 

I  seem  to  recall  that  Mr.  Young  gave 
comfort  to  the  numbers  game  played 
by  the  administration  in  order  to  con- 
vey the  notion  that  loads  of  security 
risks  were  fired  by  his  department  even 
though  he  was  later  obliged  to  admit 
that  over  90  percent  of  the  firings  were 
routine  and  totally  unrelated  to  subver- 
sion. I  seem  to  recall  that  under  Chair- 
man Young  appointments  had  to  be 
cleared  through  the  RepubUcan  NaUonal 
Committee.  His  newly  expressed  con- 
cern for  the  morale  and  prestige  of  the 
department  leaves  me  as  cold  as  Mr. 


Benson's  plea  to  avoid  discussion  of  our 
farm  policy,  and  Mr.  Dulles'  exhortation 
to  eliminate  debate  on  our  foreign  policy 
from  the  coming  campaign. 

Somehow.  I  feel  no  pity  for  those  who 
sold  "corruption,  communism,  and  Ko- 
rea"  In  195a. 


Address  Delivered  at  Slate  o£  Nortk  Car*- 
liM  CeavcBtioa  off  R.  0.  S.  of  A,  at 
Ckarlotte,  N.  C,  Marck  11,  IfSC,  bf 
Hoa.  Fraads  E.  WaHsr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or   PUMSVLVAltlA 

IN  TTtE  HODSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVXS 
Thursday.  March  IS.  1956 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  address : 

Tonight  I  shall  discuss  a  serloiis  threat 
to  the  security  or  the  United  BUtee— a  threat 
which  requires  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  AcuvlUee.  together  with  the 
fuU  support  of  the  committee  In  thto  work, 
by  you  and  all  your  fellow  Americans.  The 
Issuance  of  American  passports  to  Commu- 
nists, and  how  this  U  Inimical  to  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  Statee.  consUtutee  this 
threat. 

Recently  there  has  been  syndicated  In  lead- 
ing newspapers  a  series  of  srtlclea  dealing 
with  the  Issuance  of  American  passports. 
One  article  dealt  with  an  American's  pro- 
CommunUt  conduct  In  India— conduct  which 
caused  India  to  nie  a  formal  proteet  with 
the  Department  of  sute.  As  pointed  out  In 
this  article,  tbe  Passport  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  8UU  had  refused  to  Issue  a 
passport,  only  to  have  lu  decUlon  overruled. 
What  these  articles  did  not  point  out  Is 
that  the  Ususnoe  of  pausporu  to  members 
of  the  CommunUt  Party  demonstrates  tbe 
InabUlty  of  top  advisers  In  both  the  De- 
partmenu  of  State  and  Justice  to  cope  with 
the  strategy  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
Issuance  of  this  passport,  as  tbe  reetilt  of 
an  admlnutratlve  ruling,  and  the  issuance 
of  other  passports  as  the  reeult  of  decuions 
by  our  Federal  courts,  shows  how  completely 
successful  the  Communist  Party  U  In  lu  No  1 
objective.  What  U  this  objective?  It  U  the 
destruction  of  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  In  the  matter  of  the  issu- 
ance or  denial  of  pascports. 

Before  outlining  the  use  which  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement  has  made  of 
American  passports  over  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  lets  examine  the  strategy  behind 
their  current  objective.     To  undersUnd  the 
strategy,  we  must  understand  the  orgsnlza- 
Mon  of  tbe  Communist  Party.     Through  this 
understanding,  we  know  that  as  the  tides 
change,  so  has  the  Communist  organization. 
During  the  late  1920s  and  early  thirties  the 
Communist    Party    of    the    United    SUtes 
merged  with  the  Socialist  Party  in  a  united 
front     movement — a     movement     strikingly 
slmUar  to  the  united  front  program  advo- 
cated just   last  month  by  the  CommunUt 
Party  Congrees  In  Russia.     During  the  united 
front  period  of  the  twentlee  and  the  early 
thirties,  many  ImporUnt  Communist  Party 
functionaries  worked  with  the  party  without 
being  members,  ss  membership  U  defined  by 
Webster.    ThU  organizational  method  per- 
mitted Important  CommunUt  leaders  to  car- 
ry out  their  Communist  work,  while  at  the 
same  time  denying  membership.     Since  1948. 
ae  a  result  of  the  threat  to  tbe  security  of 
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the  Communist  Party,  through  proeecuUon 
of  the  Communist  Party  leaders,  no  indi- 
vidual has  carxlsd  a  Oommunltt  Party  card: 
likewise  his  name  is  not  oarrlud  on  any  roU 
mslntalnart  by  ths  party.  Thit  concealment 
of  membership  to  what  makes  the  Commu- 
nUt strategy  such  a  threat  to  Um  security  of 
the  United  States.  Today,  when  a  Commu- 
nUt denies  party  membership.  hU  word  must 
be  accepted.  If  we  are  to  uncleratand  court 
decisions,  or  accept  administrative  rulings  in 
respect  to  passports  or  otbar  matters  af- 
fecting the  CommunUt  Party  and  its 
advocates. 

To  be  extremely  accurate.  I  should  point 
up  tbe  several  eecape  clauses  made  available 
to  the  State  Department  by  toe  courts,  and 
admlnlstraUve  rulings  designed  to  please 
the  courts.  The  Oovemment  need  not  ac- 
cept an  applicant's  word,  providing  the  Oov- 
erament  U  willing  to  deetroy,  or  abolUh.  lU 
eecurity  agenciee  and  their  methods  of 
checking  on  the  activities  of  tos  Commimlst 
Party.  To  Illustrate  these  poJita.  let's  take 
tbe  case  of  a  COmmunUt  applying  for  a  pass- 
port. Let's  make  him  an  attorney.  The 
Government  has  in  its  pneeeislon  evidence 
that  in  1947  and  prior  thereto,  he  held  a 
membership  card  in  the  CooununUt  Party. 
When  security  meastiree  were  Instituted  by 
the  party  thU  attorney,  together  with  other 
party  members,  stopped  receiving  member- 
ship carda.  The  attorney  ent<-rs  into  an  un- 
der»tAnding  that  henceforth,  he  wUl  not  at- 
tend meetings,  and  will  not  tie  known  as  a 
member,  to  other  members  of  the  ConununUt 
Party.  He  continues  to  me<!t  with  party 
leaders  in  private,  and  he  continues  to  legally 
represent  the  party.  Several  years  later  he 
appllea  for  a  paesport.  The  Passport  OCBce 
knows  that  the  attorney  was  a  member  before 
he  went  underground,  and  from  Information 
supplied  by  investigative  agencies,  knows  of 
hla  underground  relationship  with  the  party, 
up  UBtU  the  present  time.  Knowing  him  to 
be  an  agent  of  the  Commun  1st  Party,  they 
refuse  him  a  passport.  Be  sues  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  courts  order  the  Secretary 
to  either  give  the  attorney  a  passport  or  a 
hearing.  Now  thU  hearliig  :s  not  for  the 
purpoee  of  having  the  attorney  testify  as  to 
hU  relationship  with  the  CooununUt  Party, 
but  under  the  conditions  estsbllshed  by  the 
court.  U  merely  a  forum  to  force  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  ezpoee  its  informants  and  Its  evi- 
dence, without  any  assurance  that  the 
attorney  will  affirm  or  deny  tte  testimony  or 
evidence. 

ThU  U  a  double  barrel  strt.tegy  advanced 
by  the  Communists.  For  wlien  the  courts 
intervene,  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  U  destroyed,  the  Com- 
munUt Party  receives  a  complete  victory. 
If  a  hearing  U  granted,  the  Communist  Party 
learns  the  Identity  of  the  FEI  agents  with- 
in Its  ranks.  If  the  Oovemment  refuses  a 
hearing,  the  Communist  Pany  member,  the 
potential  espionage  agent,  receives  hU  pass- 
port. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  about  a  Com- 
munUt Party  memt>er  who  was  arrested  In 
Virginia  for  a  traffic  violation.  During  hU 
trial  he  was  asked  if  he  were  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Boldly  and  firmly,  he 
answered  "No."  After  the  trial,  thU  Com- 
munist advised  the  dUtrlct  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  his  testimony.  He  re- 
cilved  Immediate  protection,  as  the  dU- 
trlct secretary  prepared  an  expuUlon  notice 
dated  prior  to  hU  trial. 

Tlie  denial  of  membership  in  the  Oom- 
munlst  Party  cannot  be  accepted  by  the 
Government  unless  the  applicant  for  a  pass- 
port demonstrates  by  hU  statements  that 
his  break  with  thU  conspiracy  was  final  and 
complete.  The  security  of  tbe  United  Statee 
will  not  be  safeguarded  tiu'ough  demands 
that  the  hurden  of  proof  U  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment. During  our  recent  bearings  deal- 
ing with  CommunUt  activities  among  Gov- 
ernment  empioyees,  aaore    than  one   wit- 


admitted  perjuring  himself  when  ques- 
tioned about  hU  mamhenhtp  in  the  Oom- 
munlsi  Party,  while  a  OovenuneiU  em- 
ployee. 

Applicants  for  passports  sign  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  However. 
thU  oath  cannot  be  accepted  when  it  U 
executed  by  an  applicant  who  U  a  member, 
or  supporter,  of  the  Communist  eon^tfracy. 
One  such  applicant  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Peking  Peace  Conference  in  igfia.  He  trav- 
eled to  Peking  on  a  United  States  pass- 
port, stamped  "Not  valid  for  travel  in  Com- 
munUt China."  In  spite  of  thU  restric- 
tion, he  traveled  to  China,  even  thoi^h  In 
hU  application  he  withheld  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  a  delegate  to  tbU  CommunUt- 
sponsored    and   controlled   conference. 

In  my  opinion,  the  fraud  perpetrated  on 
the  United  States  in  obtaining  and  travel- 
ing on  thto  passport,  was  a  crime,  but  hU 
conduct  Willie  at  the  eonf  erence  eonstituted 
treason.  ThU  naturalised  American  not  only 
blamed  the  death  of  ATT^i-i«a«  eervicemen 
in  the  Korean  war  upon  the  United  States, 
but  over  the  Oammunlst  radio,  beamed 
arotmd  the  world,  he  oonflrmed  Obnamnntot 
OhinalB  charges  that  the  United  States  had 
engaged  in  biologieal  warfare.  He  baaed  his 
findings  on  evidence  preeented  by  a  Com- 
munist adentUle  commiaalon  and  tbe  con- 
fessions of  those  Americans  who  were  Com- 
munUt prisoners  of  war.  That  the  eom- 
mlBSlnn  was  a  fake,  and  tbe  comfesslons 
forged,  made  no  difference  to  thU  traitor. 

On  Jantiary  29  of  last  year.  thU  man 
was  a  witness  btfore  the  Committee  <»  Un- 
American  Activities.  Was  he  a  Communist? 
Was  he  a  delegate  to  the  Peking  Peace  Con- 
ference? Did  he  make  the  radio  speech 
which  was  monitored  in  the  United  States? 
HU  responses  to  all  these  queetloxu  were  that 
he  refused  to  answer,  because  (1),  it  it  im- 
proper under  the  9th  and  10th  amendments 
for  the  committee  to  Inquire  into  the  activi- 
ties of  private  citizens;  (2),  because  the 
4th  amendment  prevents  tbe  searching  of 
hU  mind;  (3).  because  the  let  amendment 
guarantees  him  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
aodation;  and  (4),  the  most  important  to 
him — the  6th  amendnoent,  which  protects 
him  in  hU  fear  of  self-incrimination. 

In  disetisslng  the  CommunUts'  use  of 
American  passports,  to  conduct  their  inter- 
national espionage  organisation,  to  cause 
dvll  uni«st,  and  to  flee  from  their  crimes, 
I  wlah  to  point  out  that  North  Carolina  was 
one  of  tbe  first  States  to  be  temporarily  de- 
nied Justice  because  of  a  fraudulent  pass- 
port. 

I  need  not  recall  to  many  of  you  the  vio- 
lent Oastonla  textile  strike  of  1929.  ThU 
was  the  strike  which  resulted  in  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  the  chief  of  poUce  of  Oas- 
tonla. ThU  was  the  strike  conceived  and  led 
by  the  CommunUt  Party.  As  you  know, 
those  responsible  for  the  violence  were  con- 
victed for  their  crime.  The  convicted  Oom- 
mxmUt  leaders  fled  North  Carolina  and  tbe 
UhKed  States  through  fraudulent  passports 
obtained  with  the  assistanee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  New  York.  Fred  Beal,  the  lead- 
er, teetifled  before  the  committee  some  10 
years  later.  He  related  how  he  was  tnstmct- 
ed  in  the  identity  of  an  individual  whoae 
name  he  was  to  assume.  How  he  obtained  a 
birth  cwtlflcate  belonging  to  hU  pseudonym, 
and  thereafter  obtained  a  pasqx^,  under 
whldi  be  traveled  to  Russia.  As  you  know. 
Beal  later  chose  Jail  in  North  Carolina  to 
freedom  In  Russia. 

Beal  advised  the  Congress  bow  bU  passport 
was  taken  frtMn  him  in  Russia.  A  former 
head  of  the  Commiinist  Party  has  testified 
that  American  and  Canadian  passports  were 
tbe  most  Important  item  necessary  to  the 
Bucoessful  operation  of  an  international 
espionage  iwganlaation.  He  testified  that  tbe 
Communist  Ibtsmatlonal — ^wbetbcr  known 
as  'XkMnlntefn'*  or  "Comlnform"— operated 
an  espionsge  sdiool  la  Uosoow,  known  as 


tbe  Lsnln  Instltuts.  At  the  Leala  lostltute 
Instructions  were  given  in  c^aonage  »»h1 
sahotsgs,  which  instructloiw  «~'lu4ed  a 
oouise  In  passports.  Hundreds  of  Aiavtean 
Communists,  most  of  the  present  Isadsn  of 
the  Anwriran  Communist  Party,  learned  how 
to  obtain  passports  thnx^b  ttis  use  of  false 
birth  records,  false  natlonaUsatloa  csrtlf- 
le^tes.  eounterfeitlng.  or  other  fraudi^tent 
methods.  Tbmt  Issrters  Isamsd  their  lesson 
weU.  because  many  of  Utem  have  traveled  on 
passixirts  obtained  through  forged  doeu- 
msnta.  Not  only  Amwican  Oomauialsts 
bav*  traveled  on  American  passports,  but 
also  international  Communist  agents  who 
were  not  American  citissns. 

In  the  early  1920's,  there  was  sstabUsbsd 
In  the  United  SUtee  and  in  Ibgland,  a  corpo- 
ration known  as  "Aroos-Aaienea.'*  Aeoord- 
Ing  to  its  articles  of  inoorporatlon.  tbU  firm 
dealt  aolely  in  trade  between  tbe  United 
States  and  England  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soon  after  its  organisation,  tbe  Brltista  Gov- 
ernment suqieeted  that  the  oorporatkm  was 
a  cover  for  mUitary  intelligence  activities. 
In  1927,  as  a  result  of  evMenoe  obtained 
through  raids  on  tbe  ecvporatioo  and  Ito 
pensonneU  theee  suq>lcione  were  oonflrmed. 
Tlie  evidence  was  so  ■>wfc-«ng  to  tbe  people 
of  Bngland.  that  that  country  severed  dipio- 
matie  relationship  with  tbe  Soviet  Union. 
Included  in  the  evidenoe  obtained  were  doc- 
uments which  clearly  esUbUsbed  that  tbe 
American  Communist  Parl^  was  being  fl- 
nanced  by  tbe  Soviet  Unifcm  throui^  thto  cor- 
poration.  The  documents  establisbed  that 
an  attorney  for  the  Oommtmiat  Party  ta  the 
United  States,  was  tbe  Individual  through 
wtamn  the  money  was  transmitted,  proving 
that  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  U 
not  an  ImporUnt  item  In  determining  a 
Communist.  ThU  same  attorney,  in  1999. 
testified  before  the  Dies  oomoUtfeee.  Be  teeti- 
fled be  was  not  then,  nor  had  he  ever  been, 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Tbe  bead  of  the  Bngtlsh  branch  of  Areoe- 
America,  was  an  international  ConununUt 
espionage  agent,  by  the  name  of  Kireben- 
atein.  He  was  not  an  American,  yet  it  was 
estabUsbed  that  be  travded  through  Canada 
in  1923.  1928.  and  1926.  posing  tm  an  Amert- 
ean.  In  1929,  thU  same  Kircbenstetn  ob- 
tained an  American  paa^xirt  under  the  name 
ot  Kleges.  This  was  aoootnpllshed  through 
ordov  received  by  an  American  CommunUt 
from  tbe  head  of  Soviet  MUitary  Intelligence. 
ThU  same  Ocoununiet  traveled  to  Moaeow 
to  obtain  theee  instructions,  and  thereafter 
obtained  the  passport  through  false  natu- 
ralisation documents,  which  he  obtained 
through  a  fellow-Commnnist,  wtM>  was  an 
undertaker  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thto  U  not  an  isolated  ease.  The  records 
reUtlng  to  the  use  of  fraudulent  passports 
by  Communists  are  volmninous.  Tbey  in- 
clude American  CommunUts  traveling  under 
false  doenntents  into  almost  every  country 
of  Burope.  Asia,  and  South  America.  All  of 
this  stetlvity  was  carried  out  through  in- 
structions isstied  by  their  mssters  in  Russia. 

To  deceive  the  American  Oovemment, 
they  created  travel  agnkdea.  The  most 
famous  in  America  was  World  Tourists. 
Thto  agency  was  beaded  by  Ooloe,  the  man 
Identiltod  by  EUsabetb  Bentiey  as  one  of 
tbe  beads  of  Soviet  aqilonsge  activities  in 
America.  World  TUurtoto.  which  also 
bandied  tbe  travel  bnsiness  of  non-Commu- 
nists, maintained  four  separate  aooo>ants. 
used  solely  to  cover  travrt  of  the  OomnnmUt 
Party  and  Ita  front  organiaatiOBs. 

Whittaker  Chambers  tcetiltod  at  length 
about  the  use  made  of  American  and  Can- 
adian passports  by  Communist  eq>iooage 
agCBta.  Be  described  bow  tbe  Oonmunlsts 
used  members  of  tbe  Tomig  Ooouaunist 
Xjeagoe  to  search  metropolitan  iwwspapers  to 
team  the  identic  of  people  who  had jtted. 

date  and  nationai  origin  dMiwetsttoMes  «f 
an  agent  wbesn  tbe  Obmasanisto  dsstisd  to 
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xm  In  thafar  •q>l(m«g«  apparstui.  After  ol». 
tetalBf  ■oltabl*  ■tattoUcs.  tlM  Oommunls* 
Party  wovld  than  apply  for  a  copy  of  a  birth 
eartlfleata  eovarlaf  tHa  birth  at  an  Indl- 
▼*<*«•>  ^IMT  found  to  ba  daeaaaad.  Under 
tha  nama  at  a  daad  man.  tha  aaptonaga 
acanta.  annad  wUh  an  Amarican  paaaport. 
would  than  traval  tha  world. 

Ohambara  Mantlflad  tha  notortooa  J.  Pa. 
%ara.  tha  author  of  tha  OOnuntinlat  "rn^iwl  on 
orfanlaatlon.  aa  tha  paraon  In  charga  of  thla 
vital  aaptooaca  oparatlon. 

Many  Amarlcana  who  fought  for  interna- 
tional eonununlam  In  Spain  during  the  Span- 
lah  cItU  war.  hava  taatlflad  aa  to  how  their 
paaaporta  were  taken  from  them  when  they 
•rrlTad  in  Spain.  They  told  of  how  they 
ware  Inatnietad  to  aupply  falae  information 
to  tha  State  Department.  In  order  to  coTer 
their  Intended  daatlnatlon.  Othera  have  tea-> 
ttfled  that  theae  paaaporto  were  tiaed  during 
their  validity  by  Communist  eaplonage 
aganta  who  ware  laauad  theae  aama  paaaporto 
by  the  Oommunlat  headquarters  In  Russia. 

Oarhart  Baler,  a  leader  of  the  German 
Oommunlat  Party.  lUegally  entered  the 
United  Statea  In  the  early  1930's.  After  hU 
arrival,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  American 
Oommunlst  Party.  In  1994,  Staler  was  called 
to  RuesU.  Because  of  his  Illegal  status,  ha 
could  not  apply  for  or  recelTe  an  exit  or  re- 
entry permit.  Therefore,  his  only  recouraa 
waa  through  a  fraudulent  passport.  Utills- 
Ing  tha  eaplonage  reaoureea  of  American 
Cooununlat  agenta.  he  obtained  a  United 
SUtea  paaaport,  using  the  naturalisation  cer- 
tlfleato  of  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Kot  until  after  World  War  n,  through  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlTltles.  waa  Elsler  ezpoeed.  tried,  and  con- 
▼loted  for  a  porUon  of  his  treachery  against 
America.  WhUe  on  gas.OOO  ball,  pending  ap- 
peal from  his  conTlctlon.  he  Jumped  ball, 
fled  to  Poland,  and  again  aaaumed  hla  poal- 
tlon  of  Communist  leadership. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  Cmnmtmlsto  have 
eontlnued  to  uaa  American  paaaporto  to  the 
detriment  of  the  United  Stotea  and  In  sup- 
port of  International  communlam.  An\erl- 
ean  delegatea  to  Communist  youth  festlyals 
have  condemned  America  to  the  world.  The 
worldwide  peace  offenslTe  staged  by  the  Com- 
munlat  conspiracy  waa  imder  the  leadership 
of  American  Communlsto.  At  Communist 
peaoa  eonferenoee,  American  Communlsto 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  AmeHca  waa 
a  warmongering  Nation,  while  RusaU  was  the 
bulwark  for  peace.  Labor  delegations  from 
Amsrlea  have  condemned  the  United  States 
aaa  alaTe  Ubor  country,  while  praising  the 
Soviet  union  aa  the  workers'  paradise. 

Thaaa  Communist  delegates  obtained 
American  paaaporto  by  withholding  from  the 
Oovammant  the  fact  that  they  were  both 
<*«l«g*taa  to  theee  Communist  conferences 
and  alao  tha  fact  that  they  even  Intended 
*"^"P*  *°  the  countriee  where  the  confer- 
encea  were  held.  Many  of  theee  conferences 
^yj^*»y  P*lng  Conference,  which  I  have 
dlaeuaaad.  were  In  countrlea  where  travel  was 
raatrtetad  by  tha  Department  of  State. 

Theaa  dladoauraa  which  I  have  called  to 
your  attention,  brlnga  ua  to  the  current 
struggle  faced  by  the  Secretary  of  Stato  in 
an  attempt  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
UiUtadStatea  in  tha  caaaa  of  appllcatlona  for 
PMsporta  by  Communists.  It  U  a  battle 
which  I  have  Indicated  we  are  loalng.  If.  in 
fact,  we  have  not  ahwady  loet. 

In  10flO.  together  with  John  8.  Wood  of 
Georgia,  and  the  late  Senator  IfeCarran  of 
Mevada.  I  authored  a  proTlalon  to  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  which  waa  Intended  to 
deny  paaaporto  to  mambera  of  the  Commu- 
nMFntj.  Knowing  the  organlaatlona  of 
the  Oosnmimlat  Party.  I  providad  that  paaa- 
porto ahould  bo  denied  to  all  paraona  reaud. 
laaa  of  thair  fomnl  afllllatton  with  the  Com- 
munist Party,  if  there  waa  in  the  rnssnsaluu 
ofthe  Oovanunant.  taaaooable  eridence  that 
UMir  travel  would  adTanoa  the  eauaa  of  tha 
Cooununlat  moremant. 
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nUa  la  not  the  time  for  America  to  ba 
weak.  We  need  the  courage  of  Andrew  Jack- 
aon.  who  told  Chief  Justice  Marshall  *Kow 
that  you  have  laaued  your  order,  let's  sea  you 
anforoa  it." 


Bfoth»fc— j  or  St«pbr>tfcaffcggJ7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  mcRMAW 

IN  TBI  HOUSX  OP  RXPRBSENTATIVB 

ThuTsdaif,  March  15, 195€ 

Ur.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  In  the 
CoNGUBsioNAL  RscoRD  an  address  en« 
titled  "Brotherhood  or  Step-Brother- 
hood?" delivered  by  me  on  Sunday, 
March  11.  1956.  before  the  Matti^Mui- 
Dorchester-Roxbury  District  Council  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  at  their  annual  encamimient  at 
the  Hotel  Vendocne,  Boston.  Mass. 

The  address  follows: 
BaoTRBUiO(»  oa  StspaaonmBooo? 

I  consider  it  a  distinguished  honor  to  ad- 
dreas  the  annual  encampment  of  the  Matta- 
pan,  Dorcheater,  and  Roxbury  district  coun- 
cils of  the  Jewish  War  Veterana  of  the  United 
States. 

My    presence    here   today,    among   other 
things,  symbollaee  the  intertwining  of  In- 
tereato  which  has  historically  characterised 
the  association  of  Jews  and  Negroes.    Many 
of  the  most  prosperous  Jews  in  America  can 
trace  their  succeeses  in  business  and  pro- 
fessional nelda  to  the  substantial  support  of 
the  so-called   Negro  market.    As   a  matter 
of  fact  Jews  have  long  recognised  and  re- 
spected the  still  growing  tie  bUllon  yearly 
purchasing  power  of  Negroes,  equal  to  all  of 
Canada,    which    their    gentile    counterparto 
have  flnallj  become  aware  of  in  the  last  few 
years.    In  turn,  many  Negroes  have  been  the 
grateful   recipients   of   employment    oppor- 
timitlee    and    philanthropy    from    thoae    of 
the  Jewish  faith.    The  alllnity  of  the  two 
groupe  has  not  been  confined  Just  to  eco- 
nomic  reciprocity.     In   poUtical   affairs   for 
Instance.    Senator   Lehman,   of   New   Tork- 
Governor  Rlblcoff.  of  Connecticut;  Attorney 
General    Javito.    of    New    York;    and    your 
speaker,  in  addition  to  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  owe  their  preeent  positions  to  the 
significant   measure  of  confidence  in  their 
abUlty  manifested  by  the  Jewish  and  Negro 
voters.    And  I  must  certainly  say  in  pass- 
ing that  in  the  process  of  the  restoration  of 
Israel,  a  prominent  part  was  played  by  an 
American     of    Negro     descent.     Dr.     Ralph 
Bunche.    Pbr  it  was  Dr.   Bunche  who  ef- 
fectuated the  recognition  of  Israel  by  the 
Arab   adversaries   who   were   attempting  to 
annihUate  the  tiny  republic  so  recently  es- 
tablished as  a  national  home  for  the  Jews 
How  is  it  that  American  Negroes  should  have 
played  a  role  so  closely  intertwined  with  the 
historic  destinies  ol  the  Jewish  people? 

The  Negro,  too,  has  had  hla  hlatory  of  ad- 
versity and  abnegation.  He  waa  brought  to 
America,  the  land  of  the  free,  as  a  slave  He 
came  not  of  his  own  free  wUl,  like  other  neo- 
ples.  but  in  captivity  and  friendless.  HeSvae 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  in  a 

^*r*f°^**"*°^  ^^^'*  o"»«»  'we  stakinff 
out  the  land  and  making  their  fortuneaT^ 

^^U^  ^^^  relented  and  a  new  breath 
or  freedom  blew  over  the  land,  with  tha 
■manrtpation  ProclamaUon.     Men,  who  aU 

!-!lLli'*  *****  **•"  «<»«W«»<1  only  chattal 
property,  were  made  conscious  of  their  hu- 
man dignity  for  the  first  time,  and  they 
were  free  at  laat  to  go  and  come  as  they 


pleased  and  live  aa  other  men  llvad,  follow- 
Ing  their  beet  lights. 

The  great  dUee  of  the  North-^tew  Tork 
Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  Oeve- 
land— offered  the  newly  emancipated  Negro 
opportunltlee  hitherto  undreamed  of.  Thar* 
he  came  into  contact  with  other  peoplea 
who  had  undergone  rejection  like  himaelf 
partlciUarly  the  Jews.  Pounded  on  a  com- 
mon experience  of  social  adveralty,  a  new 
and  firm  frlendahip  grew  up  between  tha 
Jew  and  the  Negro. 

Studenu  of  race  and  h\unan  genetics  fur- 
P**^***  »n  abundance  of  evidence  that  the 
Negro  and  the  Jew  had  in  their  Inheritance 
many  valuable  treasurea  which  would  con- 
tribute to  human  progress,  in  fact,  it  waa 
brought  out  that  the  social  order  among 
the  so-called  primitive  peoplee  was  often  far 
more  complex  and  Intricate  in  nature  than 
that  of  the  clviiixed  folk.  It  waa  made 
abundantly  evident,  alao.  that  no  one  race 
had  a  monopoly  on  brains  or  on  virtue  which 
would  Justify  discriminatory  practicea  In 
regard  to  the  other  groupa. 

Hence  a  deep  sympathy  and  common  bond 
of  experience  linked  the  Negro  and  Jewish 
InteresU,  both  having  suffered  adversities 
in  their  social  recogniUon.  They  learned  to 
cooperate  in  overcoming  the  adversities. 
Thua  the  value  of  the  Intertwining  of  in- 
terests was  made  manifest. 

In  this  age  of  great  upheaval  and  turmoil 
when  the  hydrogen  bomb  looms  menacingly 
In  the  future  as  a  threat  to  the  entire  human 
race,  we  must  recognise  our  larger  obllga- 
tlona.  our  larger  citizenship  in  the  interest 
of  humanity  Itself.  Not  only  Is  there  an 
Intertwining  of  interests  between  Jew  and 
Negro  but  there  la  and  ahould  be  an  inter- 
twining of  Interesto  between  Jew  and  gentile 
generally,  and  between  aU  racea  who  are 
nmtually  concerned  in  the  fulflllmant  of  tha 
purposes  of  God. 

It  ta  80  years  since  soldiers  of  the  Jewish 
faith  formed  an  organization  and,  whUe 
vast  changea  have  been  wrought  in  the  life 
of  our  Nation  during  the  intervening  yeara, 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  founders  baa 
never  changed— the  spirit  of  Amerlcanlam 
and  brotherhood. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  were  cradled  in  the  American  way  of 
life.  When  they  came  to  maturity  they  grew 
in  stature  and  infiuence  because  they  were 
rooted  in  genuine  American  ideals.  They  are 
part  and  parcel  of  a  system  of  society  that 
haa  made  thU  Nation  great  and  glorious  and 
that  will  never  be  changed  by  thoee  who 
would  try  to  tear  down  this  system. 

The  boys  of  Jewish  blood  who  stood  be- 
side their  Christian  comradea  in  the  fox- 
holes of  our  wars  never  aaked  thoee  with 
whom  they  fought  to  what  religion  they 
belonged.  They,  in  turn,  were  never  quea- 
tioned  about  their  faith.     The  men  in  the 

foxholes    had    a    common    denominator 

democracy.    Each    worshipped    God    In    hla 
own  way. 

The  Jewish  war  veterana  who  have 
emerged  from  the  slime  and  dirt  and  heart- 
break of  the  battlefields  have  taken  their 
place  in  the  forums  of  peace.  It  la  worth 
mentioning  and  repeating  from  time  to 
ume  that  theae  men  who  fought  ao  valiantly 
ao  that  democracy  might  survive  are  now 
engaged  in  another  monumental  struggle— 
the  fight  to  create  a  peace  that  will  banlah 
the  fear  of  the  atom  bomb  and  make  the 
hearto  of  men  and  wcnnen  glad  that  there 
lIaJShti°°*"    '"'    prospect    of    needlaea 

I  would  like  to  aay  a  word  about  your 
organhmtlon  which  has  become  a  permanent 
pwt  of  tha  general  pattern  of  A„,^,rU-»n 
Democracy. 

n.!^.^*?'  '°^  «*nturlea  Jewi  were  not 
£^Tf^  to  volunteer  to  fight  for  their 
*?*™Jjy-  ^And  In  this  country  Asser  Levy, 
the  Dutch  Jew,  waa  denied  ^«mis.lon7y 
Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  to  participate  in 
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the  defenaa  of  tha  eolony  of  New  Amater- 
dam. 

Peter  Stuyveaant  waa  only  reflecting  the 
prejudice  that  clouded  the  mlnda  of  Buro- 
pean  sovereignty.  Levy  had  to  plead  with 
Stuyvesant  to  be  allowed  to  risk  his  life 
in  the  common  defense  of  the  colony  before 
he  waa  accepted  for  eervloe. 

AU  thla  changed  when  America  waa  bom. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  countries  that  per- 
mitted Jewa  to  wear  the  uniform  of  their 
country  as  honorable  volunteers.  More 
than  10,000  Jewa  fought  In  the  contending 
armlee  of  the  CtvU  War.  Seven  of  these 
men  were  awarded  tha  Congreaalonal  Medal 
of  Honor. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  giving  the  record 
and  it  la  a  atory  abundant  with  deeds  of 
heroism  and  saerlfloe.  The  flgwea  I  might 
give  are  astounding — ^but  they  need  no  praise 
from  me.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  some  350,000  Jews  saw  aervlce  in  World 
War  I  and  more  than  800,000— over  half  a 
million — aerved  in  World  Wiu*  n. 

Among  them  were  thoae  who  had  recently 
become  citizens.  Many  were  the  deecend- 
ante  ot  thoae  who  were  forced  to  wear  the 
Yellow  Star  of  David  under  German  and 
Rusalan  tyranta  and  who  emerged  from  the 
war  wearing  the  Pinple  Heart  for  wounda 
received  In  the  eerv1«>e  of  democracy. 

During  World  War  n.  the  Jewlah  repre- 
aentatlon  in  the  armed  eervicea  waa  far 
above  lu  pro  rata  allotment.  A  large  con- 
centration of  Jewlah  people  Uve  in  met- 
ropolitan centers.  Agrieultttfal,  mining, 
and  metal  Induatriea.  and  so  forth,  which 
were  favored  by  draft  exemptions  did  not 
apply  to  metropolitan  oantera,  such  aa  thla 
Boston  area.  Bealdea  tha  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  Jewlah  boys  taken  in  the  draft, 
there  were  approximately  S5.000  Jewlah  vol- 
unteera.  Statlatlca  ahow  that  honora  con- 
ferred on  Jewlah  aokUars  for  valor  in  action 
included  no  leea  than  1,100  dtatlona.  Theee 
included  the  Congreaalonal  Medal  of  Honor, 
Dlstingulahed  Service  Croea,  Croix  de  Guerre, 
and  other  deoorationa.  The  recorda  alao  re- 
veal that  more  than  lOfiOO  Jewish  commis- 
sioned oflloers  were  In  eeveral  branchee  of 
the  service.  The  total  of  Jewish  casualtiee 
waa  from  1S.000  to  14,000.  Including  2,800 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Theae  figurea  tell  of  a  aacrlficlal  devotion 
and  patriotism  to  your  cotintry  which  Is  in 
line  with  your  age-long  battle  for  freedom. 

The  patrlotlam  and  the  loyiUty  of  the  Jews 
has  been  tested  in  wartime  arid  In  peacetime. 
It  reveals  a  brUllant  and  patriotic  aervloe  to 
your  country.  The  Jewish  people  of  the 
United  States  have  given  far  more  than  their 
share  of  lives  and  money  to  help  In  aU  ttmea 
of  crlsla. 

You  are  now  sacrlflclng  millions  of  dollara 
to  help  Israel  stirvive  In  order  to  preeerve 
your  homeland  and  alao  to  fight  the  Commu- 
nist aggreaaor. 

The  preamble  to  the  original  constitution 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States— dating  back  to  the  year  1898— de- 
clared yotu:  objectlvea  aa  foUowa: 

"To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
United  Statea  of  America;  to  foster  and  per- 
petuate true  Americanism;  tc  combat  what- 
ever tends  to  impair  the  efficiency  and  per- 
manency of  our  free  institutions;  to  uphold 
the  fair  name  of  the  Jew,  and  fight  hla  bat- 
tles whenever  unjuatly  aaaaUed;  to  encourage 
the  doctrine  of  universal  liberty,  eqtul  righto, 
and  full  Justice  to  aU  men;  to  combat  the 
powen  of  bigotry  and  darlcneaa  wherever 
originating,  and  whatever  ttielr  target;  to 
preeerve  the  spirit  of  comradeship  by  mutual 
helpfulness  to  comradea  and  their  famUlaa; 
to  InstUI  love  of  country  and  flag,  and  to 
promote  aound  minda  and  bodlea  In  our 
membera  and  our  youth:  to  pieaaiie  tha 
memoriea  and  raoorda  of  patrlotie  aervioa 
performed  by  the  man  of  our  faith;  to  honor 
their  memory,  and  ahleld  f^^■n  naglaot  tha 
gravea  of  our  heroic  daMl." 


With  theae  noble  alma,  the  Jewlah  War 
Veterana  were  prepared  to  face  three  ware: 
The  Spcoilsh-American.  and  World  Wan  I 
and  n. 

Then  In  1938  In  the  dty  of  Philadelphia, 
the  cradle  of  American  liberty — ^20  yean 
ago  In  May  to  be  exact — your  conven- 
tion thoroughly  revised  the  CHganiaation'a 
oonatltutlon.  It  la  my  understanding  the 
workings  of  your  group  were  provided  for 
In  great  detaU;  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
the  national  executive  coimcil,  the  national 
executive  committee,  and  thoee  of  the  sev- 
eral departments,  district  councils,  ladiea 
auxiliary,  and  Sons  of  the  Jevrish  War 
Veterana  defined.  The  dutiee  of  the  various 
ofllcen  were  preacribed.  imlforms  and  In- 
BlgnU  described,  and  a  aeal  adopted. 

It  is  apparent  that  article  II  of  the  revised 
constitution  embodied  the  spirit  and  general 
piirpoae  of  the  preamble  to  the  original  In- 
strument. I  will  not  enumerate  the  objecta 
of  your  organization  as  set  forth  in  the  1938 
revision  of  your  constitution..  I  do  note, 
however,  that  your  aecond  objective  reads 
"To  combat  the  powere  of  bigotry  and  dark- 
neaa  wherever  originating  and  whatever 
their  target." 

Thla  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word— 
"brotherhood."    Not   stepbrotherhood. 

It  is  an  inspiring  experience  for  me  to  be 
a  part  of  this  gathering;  to  speak  to  you  con- 
cerning brotherhood,  which  aymbollzes  the 
fimdamental  moral  principle  on  which  our 
Nation  was  founded — a  principle  which  aU 
of  vu.  In  our  chiirchea.  In  our  synagogues,  in 
o\ir  organizationa  hold  in  common.  This 
principle  was  stated  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  words  which  changed  the 
courae  of  human  history  for  aU  time — "AU 
men  are  created  equal." 

I  caU  your  attention  to  one  word  in  that 
famoua  aentence.  the  word  "created."  The 
aelf -evident  truth  which  our  American  fore- 
fathen  proclaimed  waa  not  aimply  that  all 
men  are  equal — but  that  they  are  created 
equal.  They  are  equal  because  they  are 
equaUy  creaturea  of  one  Creator — God — a 
Just  and  loving  God  who  commands  that  we 
be  Just  and  loving  to  one  another. 

Hxunan  brotherhood  la  more  than  mere 
human  equality.  Without  a  moral  baals,  the 
Idea  of  equality  la  bound  to  be  empty  and 
vain  and  frightfuUy  deatrucUve. 

Communlam  perfectly  Ulustrates  thla  fact. 
The  equality  it  prsaches  leads  to  strife  and 
hatred,  envy  and  maUce.  It  denounces  Jus- 
tice, mercy  and  love  aa  fatal  weaknesses. 
It  Ignores  the  priceless  value  of  the  in- 
dividual soul  and  looks  upon  man  aa  a 
mere  instr\mient  of  the  state.  It  deniee 
brotherhood  and  aU  the  noble  motlvea  of 
the  mind,  and,  in  the  end.  it  brings  on  the 
very  antitheais  of  brotherhood — the  ruthleaa 
domination  of  man  by  man. 

It  la  not  enoiigh  for  ua  to  condemn  this 
evU  force  of  communism.  Our  condemna- 
tiona  do  not  change  the  fact  that  it  la  on 
the  march  in  the  world  today.  I  beUeve  it 
la  our  duty  to  assume  our  ahare  of  reapon- 
albUity  for  that  terrible  fact.  If  we  can 
undentand  why  we  of  the  Weatem  World 
ahare  the  responsibility  for  this  tragic  state 
of  affairs,  then  we  may  gain  some  insight 
into  the  question  of  how  to  stop  it. 

Should  we  not  concede  that  every  suoeeaa 
made  by  oooununlam  repreaento  the  ahort- 
comlnga  of  the  free,  democratic  world?  Haa 
the  United  Statea  failed  to  apply  the  con- 
cept of  htunan  equality  and  brotherhood 
ao  that  Ito  example  may  be  reflected  all  over 
tha  world?  I  fear  wo  have  tolerated  In- 
Juatloe  In  varloua  waya,  and,  aa  a  reeult, 
wa  have  seen  the  growth  of  extreme  and 
ruthleaa  movamento  under  tha  bannen  of 
oommunlam.  In  tha  colonial  areaa  of  the 
world,  tha  prlnelplea  of  brotherhood  which 
have  been  profeaaed  at  boma  hava  often 
baan  totaUy  Ignored. 

Today  tha  greatest  danger  In  tha  straggla 
with  eommunlan  is  In  Asia.    Xlut  ahould 


not  surprise  us  too  much— for  It  Is  In  Asia 
that  the  Western  nations  for  eenturlea  past 
have  faUed  most  traglcaUy  to  carry  out 
their  own  prlnelplea  of  human  brotherhood. 
This  haa  been  the  great  area  of  supposed  su- 
premacy of  the  white  man,  the  great  area 
of  colcmial  subjection,  and  the  great  area 
of  economic  exploitation.  The  United 
Statee  is  chaUenged  today  to  show  the  Asian 
people  that  it  repreaento  not  racialism,  co- 
lonialism, and  exploitation,  but  their  very 
oppoeitee:  Individual  hxunan  dignity,  na- 
tional Independence,  and  free  economic  de- 
velopment for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

No  nation  Is  likely  to  welcome  an  Ameri- 
can policy  If  they  think  that  policy  is  a 
mere  defensive  move  designed  to  strengthen 
America  against  communism.  No  nation 
wlU  be  happy  over  the  idea  of  being  used  aa 
an  American  shield.  Therefore,  we  must 
show  that  we  seek  the  development  and 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  these  nations  for 
their  own  sakes. 

We  must  keep  our  actions  In  line  with  tha 
Ideals  which  must  guide  vu  abroad.  Amer- 
ica cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  cry 
of  freedom  anywhere  In  the  world.  Our  in- 
ventive genius  has  so  expanded  our  com- 
munication that  iBOlation  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Now  a  bUllon  eyes  watch  to  see  if 
there,  is  a  lag  between  our  physical  knowl- 
edge and  our  skill  and  fairness  in  human  re- 
lations. A  billion  eyes  watch  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  in  the  United  States  are  ready  to 
practice  in  our  own  homeland  the  ideal  of 
brotherhood  which  we  seek  to  promote  in 
the  world— or  stepbrotherhood.  I  can  see 
only  one  basic  solution  to  this  question,  and 
that  is  the  solution  based  on  our  common 
belief  that  we  are  all  equally  the  creaturea 
of  God. 

In  Asia  and  AfHca — where  the  paoplea  of 
vast  former  colonial  areas  have  known  the 
humiliation  of  being  treated  aa  inferior 
racee — the  way  In  which  the  United  Stflt«i 
acto  to  implement  the  righto  of  ito  own  Ne- 
gro ciUzens  among  other  minority  groupa 
is  of  the  highest  significance.  I  know  of 
no  other  field  in  which  the  quality  of  our 
own  actions  at  home  so  directly  affecto  our 
moral  power  in  the  world. 

Enlightened  men  may  differ  In  detail  aa 
to  the  best  way  for  us  to  proceed.  This  is 
a  question  on  which  there  should  be  no  con- 
flict between  our  poUtical  parties.  Natural- 
ly, I  am  moet  anxious  to  see  that  my  own 
party  maintaina  an  advanced  poaition  on  thla 
question. 

Statesmanlike  leadership  Is  demanded  to 
rechart  the  course  of  interracial  tolerance 
and  understanding  before  we  find  oiirselves 
Inextricably  cast  upon  the  reef.  There  is  no 
room  for  the  kind  of  leadership  which  ex- 
peUed  Miss  Lucy  but  retained  the  identifi- 
able white  student  insurrectlonisto  at  the 
Univenity  of  Alabama  without  penalty  of 
any  kind.  There  is  no  room  for  the  kind  of 
leadership  which  compels  the  orderly  pro- 
testere  against  the  humiliating  bus  situation 
in  Montg(Hnery  to  face  the  proepect  of  Jail 
or  a  fine,  or  both.  There  la  no  room  for  the 
kind  of  leadership  which  attacks  the  eetab- 
llahed  Integrity  of  the  United  Statea  Su- 
preme Court  by  the  paasage  of  interpoeltlon 
and  even  nullification  reaolutlons.  There  la 
no  room  for  the  kind  of  leaderahlp  which 
attempto  to  stifle  the  volcee  of  freedom.  In- 
cludlnig  many  of  your  own  from  being  heard 
In  a  Government-owned  auditorium  or  edu- 
cational institution.  There  is  no  room  for 
the  kind  of  leaderahlp  v^ilch  endeavon  to 
brand  the  NAAC7  aa  subversive,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Statea,  the  Bouae  Un-American  Ae- 
tlvitiaa  Committee,  or  any  other  oSlclal  Psd- 
eral  body.  Tliere  la  no  room  for  the  kind  of 
leadership  vdiloh  denlas  voting  prlvUegaa  to 
Negroaa  through  intimidation,  interferenoa, 
and  Illegal  achemee.  There  la  no  room  for 
the  kind  of  leadership  which  psrmlto  tho 
aUooatlon  of  Psdsrai  funds,  gathered  through 
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ot  tastng  an^tmt,  to  thorn  Statw 

vtoD  dart  ntfst  lagUUUvt  and  Judicial  oom- 
— »**»^*  ngartftng  zadal  dlacrlmlnatloa. 
■naar*  la  no  room  for  the  kind  of  i— «!•>■>«  tp 
vtildi  aDom  tha  moat  dlattx^uUhad  vtilta 
■opraBkM  in  AaMTtea  to  baooBM  baad  or  tha 
roiniaUlaa  tbraocli  wblch  minority 
ek  r«Bar  from  tbalr  inequltlaa. 
la  no  room  Tor  tha  kind  of  laadanh^ 
wbleb  plaada  for  moderation  and  graduallam 
tn  tha  waka  of  Cha  Inllartbia  raalitanca  of  the 
proponanta  of  •egragatlan.  There  Is  no  room 
for  tha  kind  of  laadcrahlp  which  aeeki  elee- 
ttem  aappcrt  of  thoae  affected  and  concerned 
with  elTll  rlghta  haeed  alone  upon  past  per- 
formance and  the  slippery  deueea  of  a  party 
platftrm.  Tbara  la  no  room  for  the  kind  of 
laartershlp  which  speaks  one  way  hi  Wash- 
tngton  at  some  northern  elty  and  another 
wmy  In  tha  South. 

>ven  In  a  society  as  advanced  tn  culture 
aa  the  United  Statea.  we  hear  a  lot  about 
jwejudlce— associated  mainly  with  the  prob- 
lem ot  American  minorities.  Mot  many  peo- 
ple nowadays  would  be  eaaght  admtttlrg 
thay  are  pr«]\Klleed  about  anything.  There 
are  a  few  eaceptlons.  of  course;  one  only  has 
to  i«ad  the  newspapers.  Prejudice,  localised 
In  oar  own  Rrea.  harma  few  people.  If  any. 
Bat  small  feelings  of  firejudlce  that  bare  no 
aanatble  basis  can  spread  Into  race  attitudes 
and  can  ultimately  defeat  tha  moral  obliga- 
tions of  a  democracy. 

R  was  Ooebbels.  during  the  dark  days  of 
Taarlsm  In  Germany,  who  said :  "Nothing  wni 
be  easier  than  to  produce  a  bloody  revolution 
tn  America.  Ifo  other  country  has  so  many 
racial  and  social  tensions.  We  shall  be  able 
to  play  on  many  strings  there." 

Any  American  who  "plays  on  these  strings" 
by  spreading  prejudices  against  minorities — 
Cathollca.  Jews.  Ifegroes.  forelgn-bom  and 
others— is,  whether  ha  knows  It  or  not, 
weakening  onxt  Nation. 

History  has  taught  ua  that  when  we  dis- 
criminate against  one  segment  of  the  people, 
we  set  a  pattern  that  may  be  used  against 
other  groups.  HlUer's  persecuUon  of  the 
Jews,  trade  unlonlsta.  Oommunists.  and 
Socialists  was  later  directed  against  Catho- 
lic^ Proteatanta.  liberals  and  eventually  the 
people  of  the  world. 

In  1855  Agraham  Lincoln  imderst«od  this 
when  he  said:  "As  a  Nstlon  we  began  by 
declaring  all  men  are  created  equal.  We 
now  read  it  'All  men  are  created  equal  except 
Negroes.'  When  the  Know  Nothings  get  con- 
trol It  will  read  'All  men  ars  created  equal 
except  Negroes,  and  foreigners,  and  Catho- 
lics' ". 

Consideration  for  the  Negro,  the  Jew.  the 
Catholic  the  forelgn-bom  or  for  any  other 
aoliurlty  group  rests  not  nterely  on  the 
grounds  of  humanity  and  Justice;  ^t  rests 
on  the  solid  baas  of  self-interest. 

Prejudice  makee  aU  of  us  poorer.  We  can- 
not have  an  enlightened  democracy  wUh 
minority  groupe  living  la  Ignorance.  We 
eannot  have  a  proaparous  democracy  with 
mlaorlty  groups  so  poor  that  they  eannot 
afford  to  buy  the  goods  Anaertca  produces. 

Aa  Brie  A.  Johnston,  ex-prealdent  of  the 
tJnlted  Statee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  de- 
^•'•d.  "Whenever  we  erect  barriers  on  the 
grounds  of  race  or  reUgloc.  or  of  occupaUonal 
or  prafeeetonai  status,  we  hamper  the  fullest 
eapanaloa  of  our  economic  security.  Preju- 
dice doaaat  pay.  Dtocrlminatton  Is  deatruc- 
Uve." 

Prejodlea— or  lack  of  broCharhood— makes 
tepoastbia  any  raal  solution   of  economic 

clal,  or  parsoaal  dUBcultlas.  When  we 
I  war  or  eoelal  aad  eeonoiBle  trombies  <m 

Be  laaocaat  minority  group,  we  are  di- 
verting our  attention  from  tha  real  canae. 
^'^*'^  lUa  can  be  reaaedted  only  through  ae- 
nairtanus  of  fiaiHiaallilUCy  and  eoopermtlan 
through  danweratle  aaana  to  aolv*  oomnm 


wa  apply  broCherlMMd  to  _ 

a  matter  of  mere  domestic  concern. 


13  miman  paopBe  In  tha  XTnltad  SUtca 

bom  In  Xurapa.  Tha  mlatieatmant  of  soma 
Maxlcana  In  the  TTnlted  Statee  achoea 
throughout  North  and  South  Af»^^^V|»^^  «  j^ea 
Tlot  provokaa  dlaeuaalons  and  xaaentmanta  In 
Africa,  tha  PhtUpplnea.  and  among  the  800 
mnilon  nonwhlte  people  In  China  and  India. 

Throoghoat  the  world  there  ara  w»tninnt 
of  people  who  believp  that  World  War  XI— 
to  Which  your  group' contributed  so  much — 
-was  a  total  war  against  fascism  and  Paactot 
Ideaa.  "llielr  concept  of  peace  Includes  the 
hope — even  the  determination — that  there 
will  be  no  such  thing  as  superior  and  Inferior 
peoples  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  story  of  America  should  prova  that 
there  are  no  superior  or  Infertor  people.  Our 
country  haa  been  made  great  by  people  who 
came  from  every  land  under  the  sun — people 
with  names  Uke  Carnegie.  Sikorsky,  Toaca- 
nlnl.  Klnsteln.  Oeler.  Carver,  and  thousands 
more.  But  It  Isnt  only  the  big  names — the 
Hall  of  Fame  names — that  have  made  Amer- 
ica, any  more  than  It  la  only  the  big  names 
that  won  the  war.  We  know  that  the  war 
was  foxi^ht  and  won  by  the  Mttle  nsmea — 
by  mlHIons  who  never  made  the  headllnee. 

The  men  who  built  and  are  building  Amer- 
ica— who  clear  her  forests,  span  her  rivers, 
dig  her  coal,  plow  her  fields,  work  her  ma- 
chines— the  men  who  made  America  strong 
and  free  are  men  of  every  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, and  nationality.  Listen  to  the  names 
at  rollcall.  or  read  these  names  from  a  caa- 
ualty  list  In  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
29,  IMS:  Agostlnello,  Cohen,  Curran.  Orun- 
wald.  Hrubec.  Ivanoekl.  Knzlan.  liarshaH 
Thomae.  Warblanskl.  Were  any  of  theae 
Infeiicr  in  the  eyee  of  true  brotherhood? 

All  of  America  should  be  proud  of  theae 
names.  For  what  they  did  is  more  than  a 
tribute  to  their  individual  faltha — be  they 
Jewish.  Catholic,  or  Protestant.  Their  sae- 
rlflees  are  a  reflecUon  of  the  splendid  faith 
which  we  of  an  races  and  creeda  have  in 
the  strength  and  nobUlty  of  American  de- 
mocracy It  U  democracy,  as  ws  practice 
it  in  this  country,  thst  haa  been  a  rertne- 
board  for  the  vast  strides  we  ha4  made  in 
so  short  a  tlaaa.  It  wUl  continue  to  remain 
the  motivating  factor  of  ow  dally  Hvee. 

What  you.  the  Jewish  veterans,  have  done 
In  the  past  is  now  part  of  the  hUtory  of  this 
country.  But  what  about  the  present?  I 
could  quote  amaalng  n^ures  and  Btatistlca 
But  I  think  the  cltiaens  of  this  Nation  should 
be  fully  aware  of  yoxir  program  tn  the  Oeld 
of  human  relations.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  human  relatlonshlpa  nave  be- 
come a  very  vital  part  In  tha  planning  for 
a  permanent  peace. 

Tour  organtaatlon  is  engaged  In  fighting 
every  form  of  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  Intoler. 
ance.  The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  were  among  the  Orst  to  speak 
out  bokfly  against  Hungary's  persecution  of 
Cardinal  Mindssenty  and  the  oppreakm 
visited  on  the  Protestant  clerglea  in  OSAtral 
Karope.  In  the  past  you  have  been  aosaUed 
by  the  Communists  as  a  tool  of  big  business 
interests  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Gerald  L.  K 
tenth's  antl-8amme  croM  and  flag  on  the 
other  hand. 

What  has  bean  yoor  answer  to  theea  at- 
tacks? A  program  of  action  In  the  field  of 
hoaaan  raUUooa— in  the  field  of  brotherhood. 
You  have  worked  with  the  American  Usgkm 
the  CathoUc  War  Veteraoa.  and  other  major 
veterans'  organlaatlons.  You  have  reminded 
America  that  racial  and  religious  disunity 
can  be  Just  as  harmful  and  meaadiw  to  the 
country's  welfare  la  peaea  aa  It  wonM  kawa 
been  la  war.  ^^  ^^ 

It  Is  my  aadsnrtaadlag  that  tha  ^ewiah 
J^"J^""«*  ••rvtee  program,  staffed  by 
hundreds  of  profeastonal  and  votuhtarv 
°*'°*-»°^  T^**  ■<*•  than  ncogo  VK- 
•raas  and  veterans'  dependants  of  an  faltlM. 
More  than  30  percent  of  thoae  you  kava  aMad 
have  bean  non  Jawlafc. 

There  you  have  amsrlcMU  deinuusLf  hi 
action— action  that  U  unfettered  by  any  con- 


sideration of  raea  or  creed.  That  la  -^tmuw- 
thlng  worth  lighting  for  and  kaapt^.  «>  that 
we  and  our  chlldran  and  our  chlldraa^  chil- 
dren may  enjoy  the  hieaslnge  of  our  gkvloia 
way  of  life.  •— -«- 

X  think  that  members  of  tha  Javlsli  bdth 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  tha  prin- 
ciple of  brotherhood  was  prodalmad  oen- 
turlea  ago  by  your  taacheta.  rahbla.  and  n»- 
tlonal  leaders.  We  read  In  LevlUous  tha 
command  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  n^tgKtww. 
as  thyself.-  ^        mumw 

Believing  In  the  spiritual  IntarpreUtkm  of 
the  universe.  In  peacetime  tha  Jewish  War 
Veterans  are  assisting  to  promote  Juatlca 
anuty.  understanding,  and  cooperation 
among  Protestants  Jews,  and  Cathollca. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  America  has 
been  vested  with  the  leadership  of  tha  free 
world  and  the  ta<k  of  defending  Weatem 
dvUlzaUon.  Tha  success  of  that  «t«f««Tfr 
will  determine  the  survival  of  our  way  of 
life  and  the  malntonanoa  of  tha  dignity  of 


Until  and  unlaaa  Mgotry.  prajudloa.  and 
Intolerance  among  Intercraadal  and  Inter- 
racial groupe  have  disappeared  from  the 
American  scene,  tha  suooasa  of  tlmt  laadsr- 
ahlp  and  of  that  dafanae  will  be  In  ieopaidr 

UntU  we  have  achieved  a  prwctleaTdOT-to- 
day  laaplemeatatioa  of  tha  princlplea  of 
brotherhood,  we  eannot  ba  sure  that  our 
American  democracy  Is  eeeure.  But  once  we 
have  atUined  throughout  thia  fair  land  a 
unity  which  cornea  from  an  understanding 
group  by  group;  aa  appradatton  of  enltura' 
group  by  group:  and  respect  of  racUI.  raU- 
gious  dlfferenoea.  group  by  group.  Amerlcaa 
democracy  will  toava  a  much  Onnar  fonn- 
datloa.  «~»- 

America  standi  at  the  eroesroada— one  way 

points  to  brotherhood— the  other  polnu  to 

Intolersnoe  and  prejudice.     I  do  not  wish  to 

mlnlmlas  ths  sertousneas  of  the  sltustton— 

but  America  has  survived  a  great  many  erlaea 

In  the  last  180  years.    I  think  we  will  aiwvlva 
this  one. 

BelTet""^  <*  "»•  Po^.  Otephen  Vincent 

-We  have  made  this  thing,  this  dream. 
This  land  unsatisfied  by  little  waya. 
Open  to  every  man  who  brought  good  will 
ThU  peaceleas  vUlon.  groping  for  tha  stars! 
Not  as  a  huge  devouring  machine 
BoUlng  and  clanking  with  remorseless  force 
Over  submitted  bodies  and  the  dead. 
But  as  live  earth  where  anythlna  could  craw 
We  made  it  and  its  ours.  '^^  ""^^  ""^ 
We  shall  malntSLln  it.   It  ahall  be  awtataad." 

strength  to  maintain  this  Und  of  ours  la  the 
name  of  brotherhood. 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARK3 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  rnvMSTLVAWu 

nt  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSSNTATTVB 

Thuradav.  March  15.  1958 

,,  "f-  /^D.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  thu  opportunity  to  oongratu- 
tote  the  members  of  the  Wyoming  VaDey 
Bowling  Aaaodatlon.  which  includes  a 
Ifirge  portion  of  my  constituency  of  Lu- 
seme  County.  Pa.,  for  the  outstanding 
record  which  they  have  achieved  In  re- 
cent nauoowlde  bovlii^  oompeUUon. 

One  team,  eompriaed  of  George  BilUck. 
Oeorw  Tomtk.  iflehael  Cuce  and  Prank 
Clause.  roUed  the  Nation's  highegt  1. 
fame  total  for  a  4-man  team— a  com- 
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posite  score  of  2,67S,  tn  a  nationwide 
match  held  last  January. 

Two  other  constltuema  of  mine- 
Harry  Zoeller  and  GeorBJ!  Pacropis — in 
competition  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
rolled  the  8th  highest  doubles  total  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Bowling 
Congress.  Their  total  foi  3  games  was 
1.365. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  national  rec- 
ords which  these  gentlemen  have  estab- 
liihed,  and  anyone  who  is  conversant 
and  experienced  in  the  sport  of  bowling 
Will  asree  with  me  that  these  men  have 
done  an  outflauding  Job  in  representing 
tlieir  respective  teams  as  well  as  the 
Vvyoming  Valley  Bowling  Association. 

I  wi.sh  them  all  even  greater  success 
in  future  nationwide  competition. 


Black  Market  for  Nickel  Gets  Blackgr 
Despite  Ruin;  Ontpat         -* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  1 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAasACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  IS.  1956 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  13,  1956,  entitled  "Black  Market 
for  Nickel  Gets  Blacker  Despite  Rising 
Output."  I  also  include  a  letter  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Flemming,  Director  of  ODM,  on 
January  11,  1956.  asking  a  number  of 
questions  about  the  nickel  situation.  To 
date  the  questions  which  I  asked  Dr. 
Flemming  have  not  t)een  answered  al- 
tliough  he  acknowledged  receipt  of  my 
letter  on  January  18,  1956.  and  promised 
a  reply  by  January  24,  1956. 

As  the  nickel  situation  worsens  as 
stated  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  it  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
mt-nt  that  certain  companies  are  obtain- 
ing nickel  for  defense  purposes  and  ille- 
gally selling  some  of  it  through  the  back 
door  for  what  is  well  known  to  be  enor- 
mous profits.  It  is  also  found  that  we 
are  exporting  nickel  alloys  and  nicKel- 
containing  scrap. 

I  am  also  advised  that  the  stockpile 
requirements  may  need  revision  and  that 
the  basis  for  allocation  of  nickel  for 
civilian  purposes  was  established  on  pre- 
Korean  usage  and  that  the  allocation 
program  is  administered  not  by  the  Gov- 
ernment but  by  the  producers,  princi- 
pally International  Nickel,  though  BDSA 
Is  supposed  to  audit  the  producers"  books 
to  insure  that  equitable  distribution  is 
made.  I  also  find  that  the  small  users 
of  nickel,  particularly  the  plating  indus- 
try are  complaining  that  they  must  buy 
nickel  in  the  black  market  at  exorbitant 
prices  as  indicated  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  or  close  shop. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Director  of 
ODM  who  sets  the  stockpile  goals  and 
enforces  the  National  Production  Act 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  the  current 
situation  and  for  its  equitable  solution. 


The  above-mentioned  follows: 
(n«m  the  WaU  Street  Journal  of  March  18 
1956) 

BI.ACK  llASKiT  roa  Ntckfl  Gets  Bl&ckeb 
Despttz  Rising  Outpttt 

The  official  price  has  held  at  e4V4  eents  a 
pound  since  late  1954.  But  buyers  who  need 
extra  nlclcel  now  pay  about  $3  a  pound  in  the 
black  market,  up  from  between  $1  and  $1.60 
a  year  ago.  Stainless  steel  scrap,  containing 
8  percent  nickel,  brings  a  steep  »400  a  ton, 
double  a  year  earUer.  The  auto  industry 
alone  spent  over  $10  million  in  1£53  on  nickel 
premiums,  one  parts-making  firm  says. 

Free  world  production  of  the  silvery 
metal  reached  a  record  427  million  pounds  In 
1985,  up  40  mUllon  pounds  from  the  year 
before,  the  previous  record.  Output  this 
year  msy  exceed  440  million.  But  roughly 
84  miUion  went  Into  Uncle  Sam's  stockpile 
last  year.  4  million  joore  than  In  1954.  The 
stockpile  and  United  States  defense  uses 
probably  now  take  about  40  percent  of  free 
world  nickel  output.  The  remaining  supply 
Isn't  big  euough  to  meet  booming  demand 
lor  peacetime  applications. 

The  quantity  of  nlcliel  moving  In  the  black 
marke"  probably  is  Email  In  proportion  to 
the  total — the  same  tonnage  is  often  offered 
to  a  number  of  users,  tending  to  exaggerate 
offerings. 

CoNcacss  or  the  United  Statfs, 

House  of  RcpaESENXAxivEa. 
Washington,  D.  C.  January  11. 1958. 
Hon.  Abthuk  S.  Flemmino. 

Director  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkah  Dr.  Flemming:  I  have  reviewed  your 
very  con£iderate  letter  of  December  16,  1955 
and  have  discussed  the .  points  you  have 
raised  with  responsible  members  of  Industry 
and  wish  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  offer 
and  a&k  some  additional  questions  which* 
appear  germane  to  me  at  the  present  time. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  your  position  that 
technically  the  terms  "gray  and  black  mar- 
ket" may  be  misnomers  since  no  law  or 
ret^atlons  are  being  violated.  However, 
there  Is  an  implied  regulation  apparently 
established  and  administered  by  Indtistry 
and  checked  for  compliance  by  BDSA  as  tibia 
representative  of  industry. 

Evidently  BDSA  officials  agree  that  some 
nickel  is  being  sold  at  very  high  prices  and 
thst  the  nickel  comes  from  Japanese,  French, 
and  German  Imports  (possibly  4  million 
pounds  per  year)  plus  secondary  nickel  re- 
covered from  scrap  and  some  scattered  sales 
from  Canada. 

Will  you  please  supply  the  quantities  from 
each  of  these  sources  including  the  break- 
down of  the  4  million  pounds? 

Tou  mention  that  "probably  96  percent  of 
the  nickel  consimaed  In  1955  came  from 
market  price  sources."  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  there  noay  be  an  arrangement 
between  some  scrap  dealers  whereby  they 
supply  the  mUls  certain  materials  and  re- 
ceive nickel  in  return.  In  such  a  case,  the 
nickel  would  technically  be  "market  price 
source"  but  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  allocation  system.  Has  this  come  to 
your  attention?  IX  true,  can  either  the  sup- 
plier or  the  BDSA  cope  with  this  situation? 
Or  O.  D.  M.? 

I  am  advised  that  79  percent  of  released 
stockpile  nickel  goes  to  defense  purpoees, 
mostly  Air  Force,  and  not  to  c<»nmerclal 
fields  as  your  letter  seems  to  Imply.  Will 
you  please  verify  this?  If  my  statement  Is 
approximately  correct,  would  It  not  be  equi- 
table to  earmark  aU  stockpile  diversions  for 
commercial  users  In  order  to  break  the  high- 
price  market? 

Will  you  also  advise  me  aa  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  How  have  the  stockpile  objectives  been 
aet?  By  whom?  When  last  reviewed?  And 
what  consideration  was  given  to  the  fact 


that  the  aource  being  principally  from 
Canada  Is  virtually  domestic  and  free  from 
being  cut  off? 

2.  Information  I  have  received  does  not 
confirm  your  statement  as  to  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  allocation  base.  Will 
you  please  verify  and  adviee  if  you  think  it 
should  be  brought  up  to  date  in  view  of  In- 
dustry changes,  new  businesses,  etc. 

3.  Please  furnish  the  historical  figures 
showing  the  allocations  between  defense  and 
nondefense  piirposes  since  1949. 

4.  Does  authority  exist  In  ODM,  BDSA  or 
any  other  agency  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  needed  to  Insure  fair  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  nickel  to  conunerclal  (nonde- 
fense) users? 

5.  What  is  the  legal  relationship  between 
ODM  and  BDSA  so  far  as  the  allocation  of 
nickel  to  commercial  iLrers  Is  concerned? 

6.  How  are  the  stockpile  releases  geared 
Into  I>;CO'8  allocations  to  Insure  fair  and 
equitable  distribution?  Also  other  produc- 
ers, Falconbrldge,  eherritt-Oordon,  Nlcaro, 
Hanna.  etc.? 

7.  How  frequently  does  BDSA  audit  the 
producer's  books?  When  was  the  last  audit? 
What  recommendations  were  made?  Were 
they  accepted  or  rejected? 

8.  Is  ODM  satisfied  with  the  system  of 
audits?  And  does  it  consider  that  there  is 
fair  and  equitable  allocation  to  the  non- 
defense  users? 

9.  At  what  price  is  stockpile  nickel  from 
the  various  sources  furnlf hed  to  industry? 

10.  What  right  of  appeal  is  afforded  buM- 
nessmen  who  feel  that  the  present  alloca- 
tion system  Is  not  fair  and  equitable? 

11.  I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  you 
have  taken  steps  to  have  a  survey  made  of  the 
nickel  situation  and  shall  look  forward  to 
the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  survey  report. 
When  will  the  survey  be  concluded  and  the 
report  made?  And  will  the  nondefense 
arpects  be  covered  which  I  have  referred  to 
above? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  McC<«kack. 


Speech  l>7  Hon.  Clietter  E.  Merrow,  of 
New  Hampshire,  Before  the  G>nfereBce 
>>{  NatioBal  OrganizatioBs,  Washington, 
D.  C  February  28, 195S 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Missoxnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  March  15, 1956 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  include  here- 
with an  address  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Congressman  Chester  E.  Merrow. 

From  his  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  10th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
held  in  New  York  last  fall,  Mr.  Merrow 
gives  an  excellent  summation  of  his  work 
as  a  United  States  delegate  to  the  U.  N. 
General  Asembly: 

Ths  Unztkd  Nations  Ststku:  Cost  and 
Evaluation 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
members  of  the  Conference  of  National  Or- 
ganisations, it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
you  this  afternoon,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
consider  It  a  poor  return  for  your  exoeUent 
hospitality  if  I  employ  this  opportunity  you 
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A  l»rg«  put  e(  wlMft  I  utaft  to  aiy  thfU  tft«^ 

««  oa  «b«  ITUtod  Btatw  dtilf  ttca  to  tlw 
10th  a«nena  iwimlity  iMld  In  Wtm  tafk. 
fran  Scfttouilwr  SO  to  DMMiriMr  SO,  tWS.  Z 
•booM  mn  to  tain  a  moment  at  ttom  very  %•> 
(iBnteg  to  eomment  brtcAy  on  tlM  alfnM- 
ewM*  of  the  lOtli  Mmloa  iMHeH  mniMd  tte 
beginning  at  the  Moond  decade  at  tiM  XJnlted 
Milluua. 

^^ro  naJCT  fame  Mcncd  to  pei  vaiie  and 
jliape  tlM  dlevmetone;  tbe  worldwide  etiug- 
(le  between  freedom  and  eonnnvmlsm.  and 
tb»  reeurgeuce  of  nationalism  among  the 
pecplee  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  Bast. 
X>nee  again  the  Vntted  Nations  prored  Iteetf 
to  be  a  forum  where  we  can  meet  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  ft-ee  world  and  expose  that 
threat  for  what  It  Is  even  when  Its  drive  to 
dominate  the  wccld  Is  set  forth  In  economic 
xather  than  in  purely  political  terms. 

On  spedfle  Issues,  the  highlights  of  the 
afCfimpltshments  can  be  said  to  Include  the 
admission  of  13  free  nations,  the  overwhelm- 
ing eofdorsement  of  President  Elsenhower's 
"^len  sky**  plan  for  Inspection  from  the  air 
jand  the  exchange  of  military  blueprints,  the 
.l^pproval  of  further  steps  to  develop  the 
peaceful  usee  of  atomic  energy  by  providing 
A  method  for  the  estahllshment  of  an  Inter- 
national Atomic  Kueigy  Agency,  and  the 
tnciaatlnn  of  a  committee  to  fix  the  time, 
place,  and  proceduree  of  a  conference  on 
eharter  review,  such  committee  to  report  to 
the  Itth  Oeaeral  Assembly  In  1067. 

On  the  so-eaUed  colonial  Issues,  the  action 
that  eventuated  was.  on  the  whole  mederate. 
tout  owing  to  the  patijoos  aroused  during 
dleeiMBlaaa,  the  ooorae  at  times  came  dan- 
gerouely  eloee  to  Impoelng  on  the  Aseembly 
a  role  which,  would  prUong  and  further 
embitter  the  Issuee.  rather  than  contribute 
to  their  saliitton. 

aannmRmATXTa  um  wvoastAar  commztrb 
My  prtmary  rsepocHtolllty  on  the  delcga- 
waa  to  serve  as  the  United  Statae  spokes- 
on  the  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Committee,  aiaee  2  am  a  aattre  of  that 
part  of  the  country  noted  for  Its  thrift  and 
practtoamy.  you  wlU  readUy  understand 
that  I  embarked  upon  this  assignment  with 
Intereet  and  with  an  eye  to  seeing  whether 
the  taxpayers  money  U  being  irell  spent 
Id  our  eontrlbutlan  to  the  United  IfaUona. 
I  wune  away  from  this  experience  greatly 
raaaMued.  Bseanas  we  oonalantly  h«ar  so 
much  criticism  of  "coat"  of  the  United 
Katltms  aetlvltlea  without  very  much  being 
to  deveinp  an  appreciation  or  vnder- 
cf  what  we  really  do  get  for  our 
By.  I  thought  It  might  be  worth  while 
f or  UM  to  dlscusa  with  you  some  of  the  con- 
dnslons  I  have  reached  tn  reference  to  our 
partletpatlon  In  the  U.  N.  system. 


VHUiD  wanoirs  tn  wo 


A  WOILD 


TO  pot  the  budget  process  tn  perspective. 
let  me  reassure  anyone  who  may  entertain 
any  qualraa  about  tha  United  JCatloas  In- 
vading our  natlwial  soearelgnty.  T^e  United 
VattOBs  Is  not  a  world  govwnasnt.  It 
not  enact  legislation.  levy  tasM.  imM 
or  enforce  laws.  We  certainly  do  not  want 
It  to  have  thaaa  powers.  Its  powers  are 
strictly  advisory  depending  on  the  voluntary 

oanual   «aaa.     o«   tba  otk«  hand,  any 


member  luesiBmeBt  thart  kaa  raally  mrlotia 
objeetkna  to  the  aaa^irlty  dseOdon  on  such 
lusuee  can  always,  as  a  last  reeort.  withdraw. 

X  should  now  like  to  proeaed  to  the  quea- 
ttcB  at  am  ayatam  for  kaeptag  UBMad  Natlais 
axpendtturss  under  review  and  ooatroL 
regular  annual  bodgei  of  tki 
la  drawn  up  by  the  Seemtary  OeneraL 
OlTen  the  ftnanrlal  background  of  the  piea 
ant  Secretary  General  (you  recall  that  ha 
was  ana  thne  Under  Oeeietaiy  at  tba 
Ministry  at  Sweden)  and  the  weU 
llshed  liitsiiml  adminletratlTe 
his  dlspoaal.  the  estlmatea  preaanted  to  the 
OesMral  Asasmbly  hava.  on  Che  whalB  X  be- 
Uave.  been  mnsstiatlw.  Of  course,  one  can 
disagree  with  the  need  for  certain  acttvltlsa 
or  peograms.  and  we  do  and  did.  but  by  and 
lo'V*.  theee  are  the  ontgrowth  of  dedsloaa 
by  the  Assembly  or  other  goveriMnental 
crgaoa.  declsloM  which  the  Secretary  Oen- 
eral  has  no  alternative  tout  to  carry  out. 

The  estlmatea  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
General  are  earefnlly  reviewed  In  detail  by 
a  small  advisory  commtttae  of  nine  expeila 
appointed  by  the  General  Asaembly  for  this 
purpose.  The  United  States  has  a  member 
on  this  committee.  Like  an  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  its  report  usually 
indicates  where  economies  can  be  made  and 
efficiency  Improved.  As  a  consequence.  Its 
reconunendatlons  are  usually  adopted  when 
the  budget  estimates  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  report  of  this  expert  committee 
are  considered  by  the  General  Assembly  In 
Ita  onmmlttee  of  the  whole,  known  m  the 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee,  or 
the  rifth  Committee. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  nrth  Commit- 
tee reviews  with  thoroughness  the  estlmatea 
and  the  other  detaOa  connected  with  the 
Unandal  admlnlstraUoa  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. A  remarkable  sense  of  reeponslblllty 
and  concern  for  efficiency  and  economy  are 
shown  by  the  majority  of  participating  gov- 
ernments. K  may  be  of  Intereet  to  know 
that  this  Is  one  area  tn  which  the  U.  S.  S.  R 
and  the  United  SUtee.  as  ttis  two  largsat 
contributors,  vote  together  more  often  than 
not. 

The  United  States,  though  tt  haa  but  one 
vote,  exercises  nevertheless  a  signlflcant  role 
In  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Committee.  It  Is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  United  States  has 
generally  been  represented  on  this  commit- 
tee by  a  Member  of  Congress.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  organization,  there  have  been 
only  two  exceptions  to  this  practice.  It  Is 
the  kind  of  conunlttee  where  there  Is  genu- 
Ine  give  and  take  and  where  reason  usually 
prevails.  This,  together  with  the  obvious 
financial  stake  of  the  United  Stotes  In  the 
United  Nations,  means  that  the  voice  of  the 
United  Statee  Is  both  sought  after  and  re- 
spected. Although  this  does  not  mean  that 
everyone  always  agrees  with  us — It  would  be 
unhealthy  If  they  did— It  does  usually  lead 
to  reasonable  ncccsnmodatlons  of  differences. 
This  Is  true  not  only  on  strictly  budgetary 
mattera  but  It  extends  also  to  the  broader 
administrative  probiems  considered  by  this 
committee. 

ADMUtlRBATIVX  nXBUMalt 

I  wish  to  mention  that  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Statee  over  a  period  of  years  to 
bring  the  Judgments  of  the  Independent 
Unltad  States  Administrative  Tribunal  un- 
der review  were  finally  auccesaful  In  the 
tenth  session.  The  procedui^  avol'vad  waa 
a  compromise  embodying  varyiag  polnta  mi 
view,  bat  the  important  ofejectlva  from  the 
United  Statea  standpoint  was  achlavad.  In 
that  such  Judgments  are  no  longer  a«^  bei^ 

oan  be  takaa  to  a  higher  Judicial  body 

the   Intematloaal   Court   of   Justice,     -r^t- 
■aan  for  aaanbar  at  tea  to  ba 
tkeir  taiacaato  ara  tneoivad  M« 


of  tha 
troversy  which  aroaa  over  soaae  awards  _ 
by  the  AOBUnlstratlva  Tribunal  In  lOSS. 

In  speaking  on  tha  AdmlnlstraUvs  Ttl. 
bunal  before  a  plenary  sasalon  of  tha  Om- 
eral  Amamhiy  I  said: 

"TiM  pilmaiy  objaetlva  of  tha  proeaduia 
adopted  has  been  to  pro«(de  a  way  la  which 

reepect    to   future   administrative    trltoanal 
could  ba  daatt  with  hj  Jadldal 

"la  the  opinion  of  my  Govamment  tha 
raaolutkm  adopted  •  •  •  prsaente  tu  with 
a  method  of  solving  a  vexing  problem  by  a 
procedure  which  recognlaee  the  basic  prtn- 
clplea  of  Judicial  review,  which  protaeta  tha 
interaata  of  the  staff  and  of  tba  SacNtaiy 
GenenO,  and  which  provMaa  a  matbod  Ibr 
meat  tag  any  concern  of  mamhar  statea  which 
may  arlaa  In  tha  future  aa  tha  reault  at  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  Judgmcnto.** 

vKTriD  WATSoiva  covra 
Z<et  us  now  turn  o\ir  attention  to  tha 
amoont  and  the  purpoaa  of  tba  United  Na- 
tions expenditures  ovsr  tha  ysara  In  1040, 
the  regular  expendlttvea  of  the  United  Na- 
tions amounted  to  approximately  $10  million. 
The  tedgatautborlaad  for  1060  la  >W.H00.a50. 
more  than  a  4  tlmea  as  much.  What  dosa 
the  difference  represent?  The  expenditures 
for  lOM  ware  largely  devoted  to  otgantelng 
the  United  Nations  and  servicing  meetings 
of  the  prinuuy  governmental  organs — tha 
Asaembly.  the  Security  Coimefl.  the  Beo- 
nomlc  and  Social  OouaiBU.  and  tba  Trustee- 
ship Council. 

In  1000.  one  can  note  that  the  toodgat  of 
000.1  mniloa  not  only  eoeata  sanrtelng  at 
regular  meetings.  It  alao  pravldaa  for  ea- 
penaee  connected  with  the  vasUy  nirnsmful 
sateattlle  conference  on  peaceful  ussa  of 
atomle  energy  at  Oaneva  In  1056  and  for  a 
wide  range  of  actlvlUaa  that  are  contributing 
totha  malntanance  of  peace  and  satiuiivy,  to 
ecoaomle  development  and  Improvement  oC 
living  standards,  to  the  protection  of  refw- 
gees.  and  to  the  orderly  development  of  tetH- 
torlea  towanl  aatf-govanunanC  A  Itar  aaa- 
clfle  CAmplee  of  this  ^pe  of  aeavtty  tnclvda: 
the  operations  of  aa  obe»vsr  misalon  In  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  and  tha  <*»nf*»iaMon  '"il 
truce  mlSBloas  la  Palestine;  the  administra- 
tion of  a  plebiscite  In  British  TbgoUnd:  the 
collection  on  a  worldwide  basis  and  publica- 
tion of  needed  economic  data  and  analyses; 
and  aeststanoe  to  mnneroas  govemmente  to 
improving  social  waisara  aareleaa.  X  eonid 
•airily  spend  tba  raat  of  my  time  annneratlng 
all  the  acUvitiCB  which  tbe  United  Nations 
undertakes  in  any  one  laar. 

Instead  of  doing  this.  I  refer  fou  to  tha 
moet  recent  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
General,  because  1  should  like  to  turn  to 
some  comparisons  that  will  make  It  easier 
for  us  In  the  United  States  to  understand 
what  we  are  getting  for  our  money.  This 
048.t  ■olUlon  budget  will  result.  vHkaa  other 
tneoao  Is  taken  Into  aeooont.  tn  an 
ment  upon  the  United  Stataa  «f 
mately  $lo  "<MII>m. 

On  the  basis  of  relative  capMlty  to  pay. 
modlflsd  by  the  United  Nations  recognition 
that  It  is  not  healthy  for  any  one  country  to 
contribute  more  than  one-third,  tbe  United 
States  share  of  the  budget  la  preaentty  cal- 
culated at  SOS  percent.    Given  what  I  have 

*^.*2i!^  ••  "»•  •**»»  <*  ^^t^  Nations 
a^rmas  which  preeenUy  eoat  tha  United 
Statea  OU  mUUoB.  tt  to  laliaslli^  to  noto 
a^^thls  CQoaparee  to  In  teraa  of  national 
programs.  It  about  equals  tba  amount  ttte 
United  Statee  Poreet  Service  spends  cunont- 
ly  In  constructing  roads  and  traUa  in  na- 
tional forests. 

I  dtoeuaaed  at  aooia  length  on  Daeamt>ei  10 
the  Uhlted  Nattons  budget  before  the  Oan- 
— .  * .,,y^  p,,,,^  ttmkm.    in  my  la. 
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marks.  I  said  :*>•*•  the  United  Statee  will 
support  the  approprtatlon  recommended 
•  •  •  for  1950.  We  do  so  In  recognition  of 
two  facte:  (1)  that  the  Secretary  General 
and  tbe  General  Assembly  have,  over  the 
past  a  years,  made  a  real  effort  and  consid- 
erable progress  In  reducing  the  regtUar 
budget;  and  (3)  that  a  sizable  amotint  of  tha 
Increased  assessmente  being  voted  for  1950 
Is  of  a  nonrecurring  character." 

I  further  etated  that  "theee  Increases  fall 
largely  Into  four  categories  of  expenditures; 
activltlee  reUted  to  peaceful  usee  of  atomic 
energy,  technical  assistance  In  the  social 
welfare  and  hiunan  rlghte  field,  operation 
of  field  ofltoee  and  special  missions,  and  sal- 
ary adjustmente.  *  *  *" 

I  concluded  by  stating:  "*  *  *  my  delega- 
tion firmly  bellevee  that,  by  continued  pursu- 
ance of  sound  financial  principles,  the  United 
Nstlons.  during  Ite  second  decade,  will  in- 
crease In  Influence  and  effectiveness  ss  the 
greatcet  force  for  helping  man  to  realize  his 
hopee  for  bringing  about  a  peaceful  world." 

COSTS    or    THX    UNirU)    NATIONS    STSTCM    OVZS 

10  Txaas 
While  we  are  relating  ooste  and  value  re- 
ceived in  reepect  to  International  programs 
to  coste  of  national  programs,  let  me  broaden 
tbe  perspective  by  giving  you  some  interest- 
ing figures  extending  beyond  just  the  at^T>;^^^^ 
regular  budget  of  tbe  United  Nations.  Dur- 
ing my  service  on  the  United  States  delega- 
tion I  had  the  opportunity  of  also  looking 
into  the  regular  expenditures  of  the  United 
Nations  specialized  agencies  and  the 
amounte  which  have  been  voluntarily  con- 
tributed by  both  member  govemmente  of 
the  United  Nations  and  nonmember  govern- 
mente  for  special  large  scale  assistance  pro- 
grams operated  imder  United  Nations  aegis. 
I  might  say  here  that  both  the  small  expert 
Rdvlsory  committee  and  tbe  fifth  commit- 
tee on  which  I  served  are  giving  increasing 
attention  to  better  coordination  of  tbe  ad- 
ministrative and  budgetary  practices  of  the 
United  Nations  snd  its  specialized  agencies. 

For  the  10-year  period  from  1040  to  1955 
Inclusive,  the  total  funds  devoted  by  the  In- 
ternational oonununlty  to  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  agencies  with  the  exceptlbn 
of  the  International  Bank  and  Monetary 
Pund  have  amounted  to  $1,751,000,100.  Of 
thU  total.  0000.344.500  repreeente  the 
amount  spent  through  tbe  regular  assessed 
budgeta  of  the  United  Nations  and  tbe  cur- 
rently existing  speclallaed  agenclee — Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  International 
Labor  Organization.  International  Civil 
AvUtion  Organization.  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Scientific  and  Culttiral  Organiza- 
tion. Universal  Postal  Union.  World  Health 
Organization.  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation, and  the  Intematicnal  Telecommuni- 
cations Unkm.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-two 
million  twenty-six  thoussnd  seven  hundred 
and  fourteen  dollars  has  been  spent  on  the 
current  voltmtarlly  flnancad  operational  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations:  The  Interna- 
tional Children's  Pund  to  promote  maternal 
and  child  welfare;  the  Te<:hanlcal  Assistance 
Program  for  Economic  Development:  the 
Palestine  Relief  and  Works  Agency  to  pro- 
vide food,  shelter,  and  giOnful  employment 
for  nearly  000,000  refugees;  the  Korean  Be- 
construetton  Agency,  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing and  repair  tha  devastation  caused  by  ag- 
gression; the  Refugee  Puad  to  find  perma- 
nent solutions  for  limited  groups  of  refugeee; 
and  the  joint  support  program  of  ICAO  to 
finance  certain  services  eatential  to  the  safe- 
ty of  International  air  navigation.  Tha 
final  portion  of  this  •1,751,005,198  U  account- 
ed for  by  the  0412.091,915  spent  by  the  In- 
ternational Refugee  Organization  during  tto 
■hort  existence  from  104'7-iese. 

The  United  Statea  eoritrlbution  to  this 
M>-year  totid  amaunta  to  8800,435,040;  0310,- 
831,130  on   aa   aaaaaaad   basla.   to  praaenO 
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_  K  0400J070,400  on  a  voluntary  . 
*>M>  0337,110,860  to  the  one-time  QtO.  In 
other  words.  It  coste  tha  United  Statea  an 
average  of  54  cente  per  person  per  year  for 
tbe  10-year  period. 

Another  way  of  putting  It  Is  that  the  total 
amount  contributed  by  the  United  Statea 
to  the  whole  complex  of  United  Nations  ac- 
tivities over  10  years  as  a  leading  partner 
to  an  enterprise  engaged  In  promoting  peace, 
raising  standards  of  living,  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, caring  for  the  displaced  and  homelees. 
and  fighting  disease  and  Ignorance— I  repeat, 
this  10-year  total— u  small  compared  to 
United  Statea  annual  expenditures  for  de- 
fense. 

The  President's  1957  budget  calls  for  0424 
billion  for  protection.  This  covers  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Porce,  expenditures  for 
atomic  energy,  tonlgn  aid,  defense  pro- 
duction expansion  and  related  programs.  I 
am  to  favor  of  theee  approprtatlons.  I 
would  not  cut  our  defence  a  single  cent. 
The  comparison  I  am  making  Is  useful  In 
the  devel<^ment  of  adequate  perspectives. 

To  achieve  a  peacef  til  world,  we  must  have 
programs  in  addition  to  military  defense. 
Another  interesting  compartson  Is  the  fact 
that  the  sum  total  of  the  cost  of  the  United 
Nations  agencies  to  the  United  States  over 
10  years  U  leas  thsn  what  United  States  cit- 
izens voluntarily  spent  in  1  month  in  1954 
on  recreation  alone.  One  can  well  ask 
whether  this  Is  too  much  to  pay  for  one  of 
our  insurance  policies  against  the  outbreak 
of  another  vrorld  war. 

XVALUATION    OF    IHZ    TTNRXD    NATIONS    BTSTEIC 

Why  Is  It,  then,  that  we  continue  to  hear 
so  much  criticlcm  of  the  cost  of  the  United 
Nations?  In  one  sense  I  suppose  It  can  be 
said  to  be  human  nature.  What  man  or 
woman  here  preeent  Isn't  aware  of  a  hus- 
band's continual  complaint  about  all  the 
money  being  spent  on  the  food  budget  even 
though  we  men  expect  ample  meals  and  rel- 
ish good  cooking.  But  In  a  deeper  sense, 
the  criticism  must  be  regarded  as  the  surface 
manifestation  of  the  misconceptions,  doubta. 
and  antagonisms  surrounding  the  fact  of 
United  States  participation  in  international 
organizations.  It  also  reflecte  honeet  and 
somewhat  misguided  disagreement  with  tha 
programs  and  policies  of  toeee  organizations. 
All  of  this  is  to  be  expected  in  a  free  and 
democratic  society. 

It  does,  however,  place  an  enormous  re- 
sponsibility on  the  people  who  are  in  such 
a  position  to  become  well  acquainted  vrith 
the  workings  of  the  United  Nations  and  Ite 
specialized  agencies.  We  must  be  sure  that 
there  are  adequate  safeguards  of  United 
States  interests,  partictilarly  in  matters  of 
expenditures.  It  is  especially  incumbent  on 
us  to  explain  why  and  how  theee  particular 
mechanisms  are  Important  Instrumentali- 
ties by  which  govemmente  can  contribute  to 
the  building  of  a  peaceful  world.  We  need 
to  tell  the  story  of  what  these  agencies  are 
actively  doing  to  combat  disease,  poverty, 
hunger,  and  illiteracy. 

In  emphasizing  our  special  responsibility 
t<x  Interjiretation.  I  do  not  suggest  blind 
advocacy.  On  the  contrary.  I  wotild  say  that 
the  exercise  of  this  responsibility  carries  with 
It  an  obligation  to  appreciate  the  limitations 
as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  these  particular 
Instrumentallttea,  to  acknowledge  and  help 
ooTTeet  the  mistakes  as  well  as  to  applaud 
the  sucoaaaea.  Vor  this  reason  I  believe  tha 
Bouse  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Movemente. 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  be  rendering 
a  valuable  service  to  the  catise  of  the  United 
Nations  Spadallaed  Agendaa  and  United 
Statea  participation  therein  when  It  com- 
pletea  ito  preeent  hearings  and  study, 
started  on  February  90  and  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  evaluation  of  tbe  importance  of  tba 
work  of  thaaa  agendea  to  tba  United  i 
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Returning  now  to  my  stated  purpoee  st 
the  outset  of  this  speech.  I  beUeve  you  wO 
agree  that  It  can  be  fairly  concluded  that 
the  Uhlted  Nations  and  ite  spedaiized  agen- 
cies are  well  worth  their  present  cost  and 
more,  if  it  becomes  necessary.  Ihey  afford 
a  quicker  and  lees  expensive  way  of  handling 
complex  matters  which  arise  In  diplomatic 
relations  today.  They  provide  an  avenue 
through  which  the  rising  expectations  and 
demands  of  rapidly  developing  peoples  can 
be  channeled  and  met  In  a  peaceful,  evolu- 
tionary, and  cooperative  manner.  They  help 
govemmente  to  develop  the  methods  and 
habit  of  cooperation  and  of  working  toward 
economic  goals  by  democratic  methods. 

All  of  the  above  would  be  compelling 
reasons  for  United  States  participation  even 
If  there  were  no  aggressive  challenge  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  With  this  challenge,  the 
United  Nations  and  specialiaed  agenclee  t.ake 
on  added  significance  for  the  United  States. 
They  provide  a  forum  of  open  and  observa- 
ble competition  which  all  the  world  can  and 
does  wateh  closely.  This  affords  us  a  unique 
onx)rtunity  to  disclose  the  diabolical  nattire 
of  International  communism.  The  record 
shows  that,  to  date,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
and  have  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 
The  free  world  coxmtries  by  overwhelming 
majorities  have  outvoted  the  Soviet  bloc  on 
all  important  matters  which  have  been  at 
Issue  between  us.  As  the  result  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  recent  drsmatic  shift  in  tactics,  how- 
ever, we  face  a  new  challenge.  In  the  words 
of  warning  Issuee  by  the  United  States  dele- 
gation of  which  I  was  a  member,  "The  pree- 
ent period  In  history  may  one  day  be  recog- 
nized as  a  major  turning  point  in  the  strug- 
gle between  communism  and  freedom.  It 
appears  to  be  clearly  a  shift  In  the  cold  war, 
to  which  economic  and  social  problems  hava 
moved  to  the  forefront." 

The  maintenance  of  United  Stataa  leader- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  and  the  special- 
ized agencies  becomes  more  Important  now 
than  ever  before.  The  United  Nations  sys- 
tem provides  tor  effective  machinery  to  meet 
the  task  which  is  ahead  and  which  has 
been  characteriaed  by  the  President,  in  his 
recent  state  of  the  Union  message,  as  tha 
necessity  of  waging  the  peace  with  all  the 
tools  and  ideas  and  means  at  hand.  The 
Presidrat  in  his  message  stated,  "In  the 
pursuit  of  our  national  purposes,  we  have 
been  steadfast  in  our  support  of  the  United 
Nations,  now  entering  ite  second  decade 
with  a  wider  membership  and  ever  increasing 
Infiuence  and  usefulness." 

The  United  Statea  of  America  finds  itaelt 
In  the  high  poaition  of  world  leadwshlp. 
We  are  leading  the  free  world  in  one  of  tha 
greatest  struggles  to  make  certain  the  con- 
tinuation of  freedom  that  has  ever  engaged 
the  attention  of  mankind.  We  must  exer- 
cise this  leadership  in  various  fields:  in  tbe 
econcwnlc  field,  as  was  emphasized  by  tha 
United  States  delegation  to  the  10th  Gen- 
oal  Assembly;  in  the  military,  as  is  so  elo- 
quently portrayed  by  the  suggested  appro- 
priations for  defense  in  the  President's 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year;  to  the  field 
of  International  organizations,  which  I  have 
been  discussing  today;  and  to  the  spiritual 
field,  since  at  the  heart  of  otir  free  system 
and  our  free  civilization  are  the  noblest  and 
highest  Ideals  to  which  the  human  spirit  la 
capable  of  aspiring. 

What  a  tremendous  opportunity  stretches 
before  ns.  An  opportunity  to  combat 
hungw,  dlaeaae,  illiteracy  and  poverty 
through  tbe  big  four  of  the  specialiaed  agen- 
dea of  the  Uhlted  Itatlons  as  wall  as  through 
united  Nations  technical  aaalstance  and  our 
own  bilateral  programs.  We  bava  an  oppor^ 
OCBilty  to  «entln«a  to 
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polittMl  iMMlanhlp  In  the  guMna  ■MtmMy 
And  th*  ▼•rtous  ocfans  of  tlM  United  Nstlona. 
By  fully  grasping  tlkta  opportiinlty.  tha  Re- 
poblle  of  am  United  Stetea  will  be  able  to 
rnaka  an  tmperlahable  contribution  In  this 
iporktwlds  atruggle  to  ensure  tbe  continua- 
tion ot  tree  elvlllaatlon.  Never  has  a  n»- 
tkm  had  a  greater  opportunity  to  make  ite 
Influence  and  power  felt  for  tbe  well  being 
and  happiness  of  all  mankind.  Oeetlny  has 
rtealgnstsrt  this  Bepubllc  as  ths  leader  of  the 
free  world  in  this  global  encoiuter.  In- 
spired and  Impelled  by  the  noble  Ideals  that 
has  made  us  what  we  are  today,  we  cannot 
■ad  we  wlU  not  f  alL 
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March  15 


Stgtift  tf  PMteastcr  GcBeral 
AHkv  E.  S«nMr£«M 


XZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 


or  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSXNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  IS.  1956 

ICr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case 
for  new  and  realistic  postal  rates  ena- 
bling the  Poet  Office  Department  to  op- 
erate without  a  deficit  has  been  made 
by  Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Sum- 
merfleld  and  I  agree  with  our  colleague 
and  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. Chairman  Mttkiut.  of  the  Ho\ise 
Cunmittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, when  he  says: 

This  stetement  of  the  Poetmaster  General 
Is  the  clearest,  most  convincing,  and  most 
pcrsuasWe  statement  I  have  ever  heard. 

I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  recall 
when  we  had  before  us  the  Treasury 
Department-Post  Office  Department  ap- 
invprlatlon  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1957. 
I  described  the  ever-recurring  problem 
of  the  deficit  and  outlined  briefiy  the 
Department's  program  to  combat  it.  It 
Is  my  firm  belief,  the  American  people 
preponderantly  want  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment operated  on  a  business  basis 
as  ts  done  in  practically  all  of  the  major 
countries  of  the  world.  Argentina.  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  (mly  country  of  any  size 
wh«reln  there  is  a  perennial  deficit  like 
our  own.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
the  American  taxpayers  have  had  to  pay 
In  taxes  approximately  5  billion  dollars 
for  loesea  sustained  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  the  decade  since  World 
Warn. 

The  Postmaster  Oeneral't  statement 
follows: 

Tasmcoirr  or  PoerMAma  Oswibai,  AarHim 

X.  SCMMSBFIBLO  OT  BUFUHW  OV  H.  R.  9338, 

A  Bnx  To  Aojver  PoerAi.  lUns.  Sstasxjsk 
A  CoMMiasioir  ow  Poersx,  lUns.  um  worn 
Omai  PuBvoeas.  Puhsjubb  Bbvoss  ths 
COMjfirm  on  Post  Omcs  Am  Cnm.  8iav- 
acs,  Hovsa  or  RavaasBirrAnvas,  IIascm  13. 
19M 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Poet 
OOce  and  Civil  Servlee  Commlttsei 


Toor  postal  maaagsment  has  done  Ite  bsst 
during  ths  past  S  years  to  improve  mall 
ssrvlee  and  lower  easts.  Our  efforte  have 
been  helped  Immeasurably  by  the  valued 
guldaaee  oi  the  rnngrssB  and  i 


the  afiimtOiA    Congfsaa. 


cooperation  of  oar  half  million  postal  work- 
ers. Our  programs  are  well  under  way  and 
are  showing  gratifying  reeults. 

One  major  task  remains.  If  we  are  to 
eontlnue  to  assure  this  expanding  Nation  the 
better  and  enlarged  poetal  acrvlcce  It  needs, 
the  serious  problenk  of  the  huge  postal  deficit 
must  now  be  solved. 

I  want  to  esprees  my  sppredatlon  to  this 
committee  for  Ite  wllllngnees  to  again  give 
consideration  to  the  financial  plight  of  tbe 
Poet  Office  Department.  This  Is  a  dUBcult 
problem  for  this  committee  as  well  as  the 
Department. 

I  am  moat  hopeful  that  together  we  may 
reach  a  solution. 

The  bill  before  jrou  repreeente  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  how  tbe  Congress  can  establish 
a  sound  fiscal  policy  for  the  DepartnMnt 
which  will  strengthen  the  fiscal  Integrity  of 
the  Oovernment  and  remove  a  tax  burden 
from  our  cltlaens. 

We  believe  the  American  people  want  their 
Poet  Offlce  Department  to  operate  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  We  are  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  present  level 
of  poetal  rates. 

In  making  this  presentetlon  to  you  I 
realize  full  well  that  certain  facte  are  al- 
ready well  known  to  many  members  of  this 
committee. 

However,  to  present  the  complete  story, 
which  undoubtedly  some  new  members  of 
this  committee  have  not  heard  before,  I  shall 
attempt  to  give  you  In  siunmary  the  Im- 
portant facts  so  that  they  may  be  evaluated 
In  proper  perspective. 

Ptor  your  ready  reference  and  poeslble  fu- 
ture study  we  have  reproduced  the  large 
charte  I  shall  refer  to  In  my  commente  this 
morning  In  booklet  form.  You  may  find  It 
convenient  to  refer  to  them,  by  number,  as 
I  proceed  with  my  remarks. 

As  shown  on  chart  1  the  record  high  postal 
deficit  of  1063  has  been  reduced.  But  In- 
creasee  In  coete  of  about  saoo  million  a  year. 
reeiUtlng  largely  from  wage  Increases  and 
fringe  benefite  recently  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, have  reversed  the  downward  deficit 
trend.  As  this  chart  clearly  indicates,  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  the  deficit  wUl  once 
again  approach  the  half-bllllon-dollar  level. 
Without  rate  Increases  now,  the  financial 
gains  we  have  made  wUI  be  offset  and  the 
postal  deficit  will  once  again  move  upward. 

The  loeeee  sustained  in  ths  decade  since 
World  War  n  tctel  S4.6  billion.  Thsse  losses, 
which  sre  five  times  as  great  as  the  deficit 
sccumulated  diu'lng  the  decade  prior  to  the 
war.  have  become  part  of  the  national  debt. 

Potur  and  six -tenths  billion  dollars  is  a 
■taggerlng  sum  for  the  American  people  to 
owe  for  postel  services  they  have  received 
over  the  last  10  years.  It  means  that  each 
family  in  the  United  States  owes  more  than 
SlOO  for  mall  long  since  read  and  disposed 
of.  Deferred  payment  for  homes,  ears,  and 
refrigerators  has  a  proper  place  in  our  econ- 
omy, but  we  should  not  mortgsge  the  future 
of  the  American  cltlsen  for  the  price  of 
postage. 

Rate  Increases  alone  win  not  provide  a 
complete  or  lasting  solution  for  today's 
deficit  problem.  What  U  needed  is  a  fiscal 
program,  including  rate  incrsases.  which  will 
lead  to  financial  stebillty  In  the  Post  Ofllce 
Department.  The  President.  In  a  special 
mssssgs  to  the  Congrees  on  January  1.  1955. 
advanced  such  a  program.  The  bUl  now 
before  this  committee  embodies  the  major 
proposals  enumerated  in  his  message.  U 
enacted,  the  bUl  wUl  do  the  fdkywlng: 

1.  Provide  Interim  rate  increases  as  a  step 
toward  balancing  the  poetal  budget. 

a.  ■rtabllsh  a  permanent  ratemaklng 
commission  which  wUl  preecrlbe  rates  of 
poatage    imder    policy    guidanee    of    the 


S.  Kipieea  the  determination  of  the  Con- 
grees that  the  poet  office  shall  be  operated 
on  a  sound  financial  basis. 


AinrvAi. 

Before  eaamlnlng  the  general  propoaals 
contained  la  H.  R.  9338.  I  should  like  to 
further  emphasise  the  enormous  scope  of 
the  postwar  postal  deficit. 

There  Is  widespread  misunderstanding 
concerning  the  causee,  the  '*«Tntnsions,  and 
the  historical  facte  concerning  the  poetal 
deficit.  Many  people  mistakenly  believe  that 
the  Poet  Ofllce  has  always  operated  at  a  heavy 
loes.  The  fact  is  thst  oppreeslve  postal 
deficlte  are  an  unfortunate  phenomenon  of 
the  postwar  years  alone. 

Chart  3  reveals  in  simple  graphic  form  the 
overwhelming  disparity  between  the  average 
prewar  and  the  average  postwar  deficlte.  As 
you  can  see,  from  1900  to  1940  the  average 
annual  deficit  was  about  $33  million.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  following  World  War  n,  the 
average  annual  deficit  Increased  to  about 
S4eo  million — almoet  14  times  as  great  as 
the  prewar  average. 

In  recent  years,  heavy  expenditures  by 
Government  for  national  defense  and  other 
eeeential  purpoees  have  tended  to  maice  us 
indifferent  to  figures  running  into  billions 
of  dollars.  Perhaps  the  real  coat  of  the  poet- 
war  poetal  deficit  Is  more  apparent  in  terms 
of  whst  that  money  might  have  bought  for 
the  American  people.    This  appears  on  Chart 

The  aggregate  poatwar  deficit  of  •4.8  bU- 
lion  could  have  made  a  very  substentlal 
contribution  to  national  defense.  It  might 
have  added  150  destroyers  to  the  fleet  or 
provided  funds  for  30  new  bomber  wings 
with  a  total  of  a  thousand  planee.  Or  it 
might  have  equipped  33  infantry  divisions 
with  modern  arms  and  equipment. 

In  terms  of  our  badly  needed  road  pit>- 
gram.  the  postwar  postal  deficit  might  have 
built  46.000  miles  of  new  roads  sxduslve  of 
right-of-way. 

Many  opponente  of  rate  Increases  seek  to 
Justify  large  postal  losses  as  a  contribution 
to  the  educational  and  cultural  advancement 
of  the  American  people.  1  certeinly  favor 
better  public  education,  but  I  seriously 
question  that  subsidized  poetal  ratee  are  the 
beet  means  to  this  end.  Let  me  show  you— 
on  chart  4 — what  a  direct  expenditure  of  this 
sum  for  educational  purpoees  might  have 
meant  for  the  American  people. 

Potir  billion  ilx  hundred  million  dollars 
might  have  built  0.000  high  schooU  or  13.000 
badly  needed  elementary  schools.  It  cotUd 
have  provided  4-year  scholarships  in  setence 
and  the  arte  to  a  million  deserving  young 
Americans  otherwise  not  financially  abte  to 
receive  the  benefite  of  higher  education.  In 
terms  of  the  dissemination  of  printed  mat- 
ter, this  sum  could  have  built  18JO0  public 
librariee  for  tlM  use  of  all  Americans,  young 
and  old  alike,  or  more  than  7.000  librariee 
on  the  campuses  of  small  collegea  and  unl- 
versltlse  whoee  faculties  have  been  long 
outgrown. 

If  doubt  still  cxlste  eoneemlng  the  need 
for  rate  adjustmente,  I  am  certain  that  It 
will  be  quickly  dispelled  by  chart  6  whleh 
Is  now  before  you.  This  chart  tells  a  story 
which  every  American  should  know.  The 
annxial  poetal  deficit  in  this  Nation  Is  three 
and  one-half  tlmee  as  great  as  the  combined 
postal  deficlte  of  the  world's  free  nations. 
And.  ladlss  and  gentlemen,  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  have  the  right  to  ask— 
-Why?- 

It  may  appear  to  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  I  am  belaboring  the  magnitude 
of  the  postwar  poetal  deficit  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Ite  true  ««iw^ri«trtna  ure  not 
known  and  understood  by  the  public  X 
lM)pe  that  the  Congress,  la  bebaU  ot  the 
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American  pobUe.  wm  tcke  Immediate  and 
positive  action  to  raduou  it  to  manageable 
proportions. 

m.  CAUsas  or  tkx  pjciwas  DVicrr 

I  should  like  now  to  dcrrlate  a  moment  In 
anticipation  of  a  questloa  which  surely  has 
occurred  to  each  of  you:  "What  has  caused 
the  postal  deficit  to  increase  so  alarmingly 
In  the  postwar  period?" 

The  Poet  Offlce  Department  operates  in 
the  same  economic  climat«  as  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  {nivate  businesses  and  the 
households  of  America.  Coete  Increaeed 
sharply  for  buslnees.  Oovernment  and 
households  alike  in  the  poetwar  years  and 
the  Post  Offlce  was  affected  in  tbe  same 
measure  as  Indicated  on  chart  fl. 

Since  1945.  annual  poetal  coete  have  in- 
creased by  $1.8  billion.  The  largest  part  by 
far  of  this  Increase  was  due  to  labor  coete. 

Tbe  Increaaes  In  wagss  and  employee 
benefite  enacted  by  the  Congress  since  1945 
are  listed  on  the  next  chart  (7).  The  Con- 
gress has  granted  postal  workers  six  Increasee 
in  wagee  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  which, 
together  with  fringe  benefite,  have  added 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarters  dollars 
to  our  annual  operating  coete. 

These  Increasee  were  Just  and  neceesary 
to  keep  postal  wagee  on  a  par  with  wages 
paid  for  similar  akllls  by  Industry. 

However,  while  postal  wagee  were  increas- 
ing as  indicated,  the  Congreas  raised  postel 
rates  to  provide  only  $388  million  In  addi- 
tional revenues. 

Simply  steted.  the  deficlte  of  recent  years 
are  the  direct  reeult  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween increases  in  coste  and  Increases  In 
rates  of  postege.  Par  all  practical  purpoees. 
our  rate  level  today  is  little  changed  from 
the  level  of  1933. 

This  is  illustrated  on  diart  8. 

Since  1933.  the  level  of  poetal  coete  has 
Increased  107  percent  but  poetal  ratee  have 
lagged  far  behind.  Deaplte  aharp  Increaaee 
In  coet.  letter  rates  are  the  same  today  as 
they  were  in  1933. 

Third-class  mall,  consisting  largely  of  ad- 
vertising matter,  has  increaeed  only  38  per- 
cent. 

Second-claas  rates  were  increased  by  30 
percent  in  1951,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  increase  uMrely  oOtiet  rate  decreaees 
granted  in  prevtoas  years.  As  a  result,  pub- 
lishers' eeeond-dass  rates  today  are  only  t 
percent  above  the  level  of  1933.  As  a  matter 
of  further  Interest.  I  mlfht  point  out  that 
the  rates  in  1933  wore  the;  same  as  the  final 
level  of  ratee  effected  by  the  act  of  October 
3.  1917,  when  sone  rates  on  advertising  were 
initiated. 

Tbe  failure  to  adjust  rates  of  postage  to 
offiet  unavoidable  changes  In  cost  is  the 
main  reason  for  ths  record  total  deficit  of 
•4.0  biUlon  in  the  last  10  years. 

vt.  ooacMoirscifn  pucnfo 

The  need  for  additional  revenuee  te  ob- 
vious. However,  tflfferenoas  exist  as  to  how 
theee  Increasee  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  various  olaaaes  of  msU. 

The  Congress,  recognising  the  need  for  a 
more  systematic  approach  to  rate  making, 
suthorlsed  the  Department  to  eetebllsh  a 
dlvlson  of  poetal  rates.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  May  l»ftS. 

We  employed  a  small  staff  of  rate  ezperte 
to  develop  a  system  of  pricing  wltlch  wotUd 
provide  proper  and  adequate  revenues  for 
esch  class  of  malL 

Theee  esperte  reported  t  hat  such  a  pricing 
•yetem  already  eslste  and  is  widely  used  by 
the  eourte.  regulatory  agencies  and  such 
buslnees  type  branches  or  the  Pedaral  Gov- 
ernment as  the  Alaska  Baih-oad.  tbe  Panama 
Canal  Company,  and  others. 

They  refer  to  this  system  as  dUKerentlal 
pricing  but  I  pnCsr  to  think  of  it  as 
mon  sense"  pridng. 


Dtserentlia  pricing  is  a  pim  las  of  esteb- 
llshing  charges  based  on  dlSereneas  In  the 
various  services.  These  differences  reUte  to 
very  realistic  elemante  of  cost  which  ai«  not 
subject  to  coet  accounting  procedures.  Itmj 
reUte.  also,  to  market  characteristics  of  each 
such  service  whleh  bear  no  relations  to  cost. 

Bate  proposals  submitted  to  the  Congrees 
in  the  past  have  been  chaUenged  repeatedly 
due  to  the  overemphasU  ot  costs  In  ths 
pricing  of  postal  sarlces.  Cost  almie  is  not 
an  aceepteble  basis  for  rate  making.  Cost 
aarertalnrMeitt  is  a  tool  of  management 
which  ahould  not  be  confueed  with  rate 
aeoertalnment. 

The  oomplex  subject  of  cost  ascertainment 
and  Ite  appUeatlon  to  rate-making  proce- 
duree  will  be  discussed  in  considerable  detail 
by  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General.  Mr. 
Maurice  H.  Btans.  whoss  teetimony  will 
follow  mine. 

Tlie  proposals  imder  consideration  con- 
form to  eound  prlnelidee  of  differential 
pricing.  While  a  detaUed  stetement  in  sup- 
port of  each  of  the  specific  rate  provisions 
oontainsd  in  H.  R.  9338  will  be  preeented  by 
Mr.  Albert  J.  Robertson.  Aesistent  Postmaster 
General  and  controller.  I  should  now  like  to 
discuss  briefly  ite  principal  provisions. 

V.  THX  ratST   STVP — bate  AOJUBlMSlliS 

The  blU  conslste  of  two  titles.  Title  1 
provldee  for  general  rate  adjustmente.  Title 
n  estebllshes  s  permanent  rate-making  Com- 
mission and  prescribes  in  deteil  the  frame- 
work oi  policy  within  which  the  Commission 
shall  function. 

First-class  maU 

One  of  our  propdeals  calls  for  an  Inereaae 
in  first-claas  letter  rates.  There  is  a  good 
reason  for  this  proposal. 

PIrst-claas  maU  Is  a  prime  postal  service, 
recrtvlng  preferential  treatment  evecy  etep 
of  the  way.  The  security,  privacy,  and 
priority  of  aervlce  received  by  first-class 
mall  are  premium-service  factors.  Pre- 
miimi  service  is  a  more  valuable  service  and 
we  believe  that  thoee  who  receive  the  greater 
benefite  of  letter  mall  should  pay  a  laiser 
share  of  postal  costs. 

Sven  at  the  new  rate  we  are  recommending 
tag  letter  nudl  I  beUeve  the  public  in  gen- 
eral— the  first-class  postal  patron— also  the 
voter— wui  agree  that  it  would  be  the  big- 
gest bet^ala  tat  America  to  peifliass  a  1  tisat 
stamp  and  to  know  that  a  I-ounee  letter 
can  be  handed  to  your  carrter  at  your  door — 
or  dropped  la  any  coUaeUon  box  any  place 
In  the  United  Stetes  and  be  deUve*«d 
safely  axid  expedlUously  either  aoroee  town 
or  acroes  the  United  Stetes. 

In  fact,  the  thoughtful  dtlsen  must  won- 
der why  letter  ratee  have  not  been  raised  in 
almoet  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  knows 
that  the  nickel  telephone  caU,  tbe  10-cent 
loaf  of  bread,  and  50-cea^  haircut  are  prices 
of  a  past  er»— and  yet,  letter  stsmps  are 
stiU  S  cents. 

The  ability  of  tlie  postal  patron  to  absorb 
a  1-cent  in^ease  in  letter  maU  te  manifest, 
as  shown  oa  chart  9.  Since  1983,  per  ei^te 
disposable  Ipcome  has  increaeed  more  than 
800  percent. 

Tbe  prices  of  teleplume  and  telegraiA 
meesages  liave  also  increased.  Pricee  are  up 
all  along  the  line  but  letter  rates  ars  the  same 
as  they  were  in  1933. 

Ladies  Mid  gentlemen,  the  Post  Offlce  is 
not  an  institutional  relic.  It  is  a  dynamic 
business  type  organisation  serving  a  pro- 
grsssive  American  economy.  Tlie  letter  rate 
should  not  be  baaed  on  the  historical  en- 
vironment of  the  early  19801. 

Tbe  Post  Offlce  operates  a  vast  conmitml- 
catlcos  system  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  aoiong  our  people.  But  tbe 
teUgnyk  and  telephooe  Industries  also 
provide  networks  of  oommnnloattons.  Is  it 
ressonabls  and  consistent  te  suhsldiss  the 


mails  as  a  contrlbutloa  to  "public  welfaiw** 
whUe  taxing  thoee  who  use  the  others? 

11m  reaponsibUitlee  we  share  for  the  eound 
fiscal  management  of  the  Post  Offloe  compel 
us  to  exact  revenuee  from  each  ctees  of  mail 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  eervloes  pet  formed 
for  that  class.  One  might  think  from  ad- 
verse comment  against  a  letter-rate  increase 
that  theee  propoaals  reflect  a  revwsal  of 
oongreBslonal  poUey.  The  facte  ttaow  other- 
wise. 

The  Congrees  Itself  hae  eetabllshed  the 
policy  that  first-class  maU,  which  recelvee 
preferential  treatment,  should  make  a  reve- 
nue contribution  above  coet.  In  1933.  the 
Congress  reiterated  Ite  faith  In  this  historic 
doctrine  by  increasing  tbe  revenue  contri- 
bution aS  first-class  mall  from  12  to  46  pw- 
cent  above  cost  and  maintaining  it  at  ap- 
proximately this  level  imtU  World  War  II. 
We  wholeheartedly  endoree  this  policy.  It  U 
the  foundation  of  "common  senee"  pricing 
and  is  equlteble  in  terms  of  value  received. 
The  preeent  protx>eals  will  merely  contlnua 
this  policy. 

Kvery  cttieen  Is  aware  that  if  postal  es- 
pensee  are  not  recovered  from  thoee  who 
use  the  mails,  they  must  then  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayer.  Let's  take  a  cloeer  look  at  this 
proposition  on  chart  10. 

If  letter  ratee  are  advanced  76  percent  of 
the  additional  revenues  will  be  derived  from 
business  users  of  the  malls  and  35  percent 
from  Individuals  for  their  perstmal  maU. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  aituatlon  If  postal 
ratee  are  permitted  to  remain  at  their  preeent 
Inadequate  levela?  The  postal  deficit  will 
then  be  borne,  for  the  most  part,  by  thoee 
who  pay  Pederal  income  taxes.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  total  Pederal  income  taxee  are  paid 
by  indlvlduala.  while  the  portion  paid  by 
corporations  is  only  40  percent. 

In  brief,  ladles  and  gentleman,  low  letter 
ratee  maintained  by  taxee  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  indlviduaL  The  large  users 
of  the  malls  benefit. 

'  In  view  of  all  these  facte,  the  proposal  to 
Increase  the  letter  rate  by  .1  cent  per  ounce 
sppeais  to  be  moderate,  fair  and  reasonable. 

Seoond-ctass  meil 

We  come  next  to  second-claas  mall,  a  daasl- 
flcatlon  which  has  always  been  carried  at  a 
substantial  loss. 

I  should  Ittn  to  comment  flssi  en  the 
inereaae  in  •seond-eiass  rates  enaetad  by  the 
Congress  in  1961.  As  shown  on  chart  11  this 
^ustmaat  has  produosd  additional  annual 
revenuee  of  about  813.8  million.  However, 
while  eeoond-class  mall  was  producing  812.8 
million  in  additional  revenues,  the  cost  of 
providing  this  service  increased  by  $58.4  mil- 
lion a  year— or  better  than  a  4  to  1  ratio. 
On  this  basis  alone,  a  rate  Increaee  is  over- 
due in  second-class  mail. 

But  there  is  another  and  even  more  urgent 
consideration  portrayed  on  chart  13..  Tlie 
proposed  rates  will  increase  revenuee  from 
second-class  mall  by  about  817  million.  This 
is  actually  less  than  the  increased  coste  of 
postal  pay  and  fringe  lienefit  legislation 
recently  enacted  by  the  Congress.  Theee  ad- 
ditional coste  amount  to  about  821  million 
a  year  for  second-class  mall  only. 

Hie  ssrvlee  which  te  extended  to  ncws- 
Vptr  and  magadns  publishers  is  made  up 
of  several  operations,  each  of  which  coste 
money.  Labor  and  transportetion  alone  add 
up  to  98  percent  of  totel  expenditures. 

Now,  let  me  show  you  a  familiar  sight— 
tbe  msllman  starting  on  his  rounds.  (Thic 
is  13-A  in  your  booklet.) 
'  We  selected  one  at  random  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington  and  analyssd  the  mail  he 
was  going  to  deliver  that  day.  Here  is  what 
we  found: 

Oeventeen  percent  of  the  weight  consisted 
of  letter  malL 

Vourtean  percent  of  small 
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pflraui  of  adrntlsliig  mftttar  mor* 
mtaa. 

M  pwmt  ooBslatMl  of 

arm  fairly  typteal  Is  In- 
by  tta*  tort  that  in  ftacal  1M6  tb* 
i  of  MOoatf-ciaH  nuUl  wm  S0.1  pcroMit 
at  tb*  to«al  ««lcbft  oC  aU  maU  oUiar  tbaa 


Ttoua 


ft  ataadpotnt  of  manpoifw  it  to  ob- 
tbat  oanryliig  magaslnm  around  a 
namta  inora  of  a  problnn 
flnt-elaai  mail, 
to  a  9opif  at  on*  at  th*  magaalnM 
to  hi*  paek.  Thto  on*  tips  ttaa  walaB  at 
about  a  pound.  Tba  mall  ctreulation  of  tbto 
to  euxraatly  MOMwhat  orer  4^ 
par  u««k.  wbleh  maaaa  that  the 
toa  must  taantfia  and  traniport.  in 
tba  eouraa  of  a  y«or,  aoaMwhat  mora  tban 
117,000  tons  or  fMs  matalne  to  aU  paru 
at  tba  Unitsd  Btataa. 

to  flseal  lOM  tt  «osC  tba  Post  CMBot  Depart- 
mant — wbleb  at  tba  prasant  time  means  tbe 
Amarloan  taxpayer — oass  million  more  to 
<M1TW  sacond-clasa  pubUsatlona  than  was 
Teeatrad  from  tbam  to  #mrnent  oC  poatal 
rataa. 

Tba  question  we  muatfltce  to  thto:  With 
due  retard  for  public  welfare,  bow  much  of 
tbto  eost  should  the  taxpayer  abaorb — and 
bow  much  can  fairly  be  charged  to  the  pub> 
Ucatlons? 

to  a  1939  tosus  of  one  of  theee  pub- 
I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
ptloo  prtbted  on  the  oorer :  S  cents.  Here  to 
a  eunatot  issue  of  the  same  publication.  The 
prlaa  yvtotad  on  the  cover  of  thto  one  to 
18  MMa.  Apparently,  public  welfare  aiif- 
BO  aatoack  from  thto  price  Increase. 
tha  flireulatkm  today  to  more  than 
4V^  mlUlQii  ooaaparad  with  a  circulation  at 
abou%  fl%  aoikm  to  iMa. 

^#  mattar  at  further  latm-eat.  the  ad- 
rsvanue  for  thto  publication  In 
IMI  was  about  93a  mlUlon— whUe  the  ad- 
TSrttotoc  revaaue  to  IBftfi  to  reported  to  be 
about  fSS  mllUon. 

Mow,  X  have  no  erltldan  of  theee  figures. 
But  It  to  dUBcult  to  xinderstand  why  a  pub- 
lication which  has  tripled  Its  newsstand 
prlca.  and  has  had  almost  a  fourfold  In- 
crsaaa  to  advertising  revenue,  sbovild  con- 
ttoua  to  raeatre  postal  serrlce  at  1933  rates. 
May  X  hasten  to  add  that  the  situation  of 
tbto  aagaatoe  to  not  unique  but  was  aslected 
as  batog  fairly  typical. 

AlUMat  all  publications  have  shared  In 
tbe  growing  volume  of  magazine  advertis- 
ing which  reached  an  all-time  high  in  1955. 
It  to  alao  true  that  vlrtuaUy  aU  major  publi- 
cations have  tocreaaed  their  newsstand 
prtoss  stoce  the  lOSCS. 

There  to  still  another  potot  involved.  In 
spite  of  magastoe  price  tocreases.  total  cir- 
culation of  all  magaalnes  has  soared — reach- 
ing a  record  high  to  1955.  No  one  can  seri- 
ously eootend  that  tocreasss  to  the  selling 
prleaa  of  publications — ranging  as  high  as 
800  psroant — have  been  a  deterrent  to  total 
ctrcutotlon.  The  contlnutog  In- 
to circulation — despite  higher 
prleaa  ptu»es  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
Voplrn  are  willing  to  pay  a  price  sufficient 
to   eover    all    ooata — ^Including    fair    postal 


I  strongly  believe  to  the  American  pric- 
ing system.  This  pricing  system  has  resulted 
In  the  highest  per  capita  output  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  pricing  pollclee 
adopted  by  newspapers  and  magaalnes  to 
tbalr  general  bustosss  dealings  conform  to 
that  system.  I  do  not  believe — and  never 
will — that  a  profit-motivated  publisher  who 
to  turning  out  a  good  product  cannot  pay 
a  fair  price  for  the  postal  services  he  re- 
ceive*—and.  ladlea  and  gentlemen,  the  ratea 
we  are  recommending  for  secood-class  mat* 
tar  are  aatiamaly 


Tbara  to  on*  final  potot  X  <houId  like  to 
ratoe  rsgardtog  tbe  ratea  on  perlodleal  malL 

Tou  are  all  aware  that  some  people  con- 
toid  tbat  the  Fost  Office  Department  was 
satabltobed  to  carry  totter  mall  and  there- 
fore all  other  classes  of  mall  should  pay  only 
tba  additional  operating  coats  tocurred  to 
their  hantlllng.  We  do  not  subsoribs  to  thto 
theory  but  let  us  examine  It  aa  It  ^pllea  to 
second-class  rataa  of  poatage. 

to  Its  report  of  March  34.  1954,  tbe  Senate 
Advisory  Council  eettmatad  the  additional 
operating  coats  torarred  In  providing  sec- 
ond-class service  to  be  9107  million.  At  tha 
preeent  time  we  estimate  that  theee  tocre- 
mental  costs  applicable  to  second-class  mail 
are  about  9150  million  a  year.  Meverthe- 
leea,  using  the  Council's  estlmat*  aa  a  base, 
second-class  msll  revenues  to  1965  were  at 
least  960  million  below  theee  tocremental 
costs  and  more  than  9331  million  below  fully 
allocated  costs. 

Ths  proposato  relating  to  second-class  rata 
adjustments  will  not  even  recover  thto  un- 
derstated out-of-pocket  loes  of  960  million. 
Thto  to  important,  for  past  disctisslons  have 
been  confused  by  contentions  that  Congrsss 
has  adopted  the  policy  that  publlcatlona 
should  be  subsldUsed  to  the  public  toterest. 

Whether  or  not  that  to  the  case,  even  after 
theee  rate  furoposaU  become  effective,  ssc- 
ond-class  mall  will  still  be  carried  far  be- 
low coet.  The  only  question  to — how  much 
below  coat  to  fair  and  equitable  to  all  oon- 
cemed? 

Third-class  maO 

Certain  rate  adjustments  are  also  betog 
recommended  for  third-class  mall  which 
consists  largely  of  adverttolng  mattsr. 

It  was  new  the  sense  of  the  Oongreas.  ss 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  that  commercial  ad- 
verttolng matter  should  be  carried  in  the 
malto  at  the  expense  of  tbe  general  taxpayer. 
In  1930.  whan  the  annual  cost  ascertainment 
(trogram  waa  toaugwated.  third-class  mall 
was  paytog  96  psrcent  of  ite  fully  allocated 
cost. 

Despite  this  excellent  beginning — and  her* 
I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention  to 
chart  13 — successive  pay  and  other  coet  in- 
crease have  caused  sn  excess  of  expenditures 
over  revenues  In  third-class  mall  of  91.3  bil- 
lion to  the  poetwar  years. 

The  effect  of  tb*  9«rto  evlto  of  rising  costs 
and  laggtag  rates  was  to  reduce  expenee 
coverage  in  thto  rtsaaof  mall  to  61  percent  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  oad  to  S7  percent  In  thto 
fiscal  year.  The  propoaato  under  considera- 
tion will  tocreaae  tba  sBpense  coverage  to 
73  parasnt. 

Thto  class  of  nail  dose  not  receive  the 
prtvllegee  and  preferment  of  service  which 
letter  msll  receives.  These  are  pertinent 
differentials  which  are  reflected  to  our  rate 
recommendations. 

In  proposing  third-class  rate  adjustments 
we  have  been  mindful  of  the  Importance  of 
advertising  to  the  American  economy.  We 
recognise  that  adverttolng  ptoys  a  key  role 
in  the  distribution  of  goods  and  senlcee 
which  are  produced  in  our  factoriee  and 
mllle.  But  this  should  not  preclude  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rate  for  the  servlcee  extended 
by  the  Poet  Office  Department  in  dellvertog 
the  advertisements. 

Since  1946  national  expenditures  for  ad- 
vertlstog  have  more  than  doubled,  reaching 
sn  alltime  high  In  1955.  Direct  mall  ad- 
vertising shared  In  these  phenomenal  gains. 
Increasing  by  almost  350  percent  durtog  thto 
period. 

This  Increase  In  direct  mall  advertising  to 
reflected  In  the  voliune  of  thlrd-clsss  mall. 
In  1946  we  handled  about  6  bllUon  pieces. 
In  the  preeent  fiscal  year  volume  to  expected 
to  be  about  IS  billion  pieces. 

There  to  no  valid  reaaon  why  the  taxpayer 
ahould  continue  to  subsidtos  ths  distribution 
of  adverttoamenta. 


oif  roorai. 


I  should  Ilka  to  read  a  brief  pasMg*  from 
the  Prcatdenfa  spacUl  maeaaga  on  tb*  Post 
Offic*  dated  January  11.  1955: 

"If  tha  Post  Oflto*  to  to  sueeeasfully  m*et 
th*  chaltong*  of  the  futur*  Ito  price*  must  b* 
sufficiently  fiexlbto  to  reflect  changea  to  costs 
and  the  developtog  needs  of  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy. It  to  my  belief  that  an  independent 
commission  entrusted  with  the  authority  to 
eatablish  and  malntato  fair  and  equltabte 
postal  ratee  can  beat  provide  thto  needed 
flexibility." 

Consideration  of  the  rate  problema  which 
have  beeet  thto  committee  to  tba  past  abowa 
the  tremendous  magnitude  and  detail  of  tba 
task  encompassed  to  adjustment  of  postal 
ratea.  The  vigorous  American  economy  to  a 
breeding  place  of  change.  That  tbara  will  be 
a  need  for  rate  adJusUnento  to  tb*  futur*  to 
a  certainty. 

The  rate  stnictur*  baa  grown  oomples  and 
cumbersome.  The  complexity  of  ratamak- 
ing  to  due.  In  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that 
tha  consumer  of  goods  and  services  dose  not 
pay  for  coat  but  for  value  received.  Only 
through  appraisal  of  ability  to  pay,  value  of 
service,  the  cost  and  natxire  of  alternative 
services  avaltoble.  and  a  boat  of  other  tan- 
gible and  intangible  factors  can  a  fair  and 
equitable  rat*  pattern  be  established.  The 
experience  of  all  regutotory  agencies  todlcstea 
that  such  an  appraisal  can  beat  be  made  by 
highly  skilled  specialtoU  who,  through  con- 
stant application,  develop  a  reaervoir  of  aa- 
perlence  to  establishtog  speciflc  rataa. 

Another  and  equally  Important  consid- 
ers tlon  to  ths  urgent  need  for  rata-maklng 
procedures  which  will  allow  greater  flexlMl* 
Ity  in  adjusting  ratee  to  meet  changtof 
conditions  as  they  occur.  Ratcmaklng  by 
legtalatlon  has  resulted  in  a  tendency  for 
rate  adjustmenu  to  lag  far  behind  the  need 
for  revenuee.  Uoreover  it  has  il-migtng 
effecte  on  the  flnanelal  condition  of  tha 
poatal  service  and — In  terms  of  deficit  ftoanc- 
tog — operatea  to  the  detriment  of  tha  tax- 
payer. 

Theee  facto  lead  to  the  unavoidable  con- 
clusion that  a  permanent  commission,  em- 
powered to  develop  end  maintain  equitable 
and  reasonable  postal  rstes  under  policy 
guidance  of  the  Congrees  to  the  only  prac- 
tical solution. 

The  proposals  under  consideration  would 
place  the  pricing  of  postal  services  on  a 
sound  sconomlc  basto  and  relieve  the  Con- 
gress ot  the  burdensome,  time-consuming, 
and  technical  task  of  ratcmaklng. 

The  eetabllshment  of  a  ratcmaklng  com- 
mission does  not  mean  that  tbe  Congreaa 
will  relinquish  control  over  the  postal  rata 
structure.  The  Congress  will  continue  to 
dictate  the  policy  framework  within  which 
tbe  Commission  shsll  operate.  The  Congress 
will  also  preecrlbe.  and  amend — when  neces- 
sary, tba  rulee  of  ratemaklng  which  th* 
Ooosmtoslon  must  follow.  It  arill  also  re- 
main the  prerogaUve  of  the  Congress  to 
preecrlbe  special  low  rates  of  postage  for 
oertato  poatal  servlcee  to  give  expreeslon  to 
public  welfare  factors. 

In  short,  it  to  totended  that  the  Congress 
maintain  control  over  poetal  rates  through 
policy  guidance  while  the  Commission  gives 
qpectoc   expression   to  such    policies. 

vn.  A  ssLr-svsTAiinMo  roar  omca 
The  phenomenal  economic  growth  of  th* 
Nation  sines  ths  turn  of  the  century  has 
been  reflected  to  an  even  greater  growth  in 
the  volume  of  mall.  While  our  population 
has  doubled  and  our  groes  national  product — 
measured  In  terms  of  constant  dollars — haa 
more  than  trebled,  the  volume  of  mall  mat- 
tsr  tocreased    almost   seven    and    one- ha  If 
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In  Its  report  of  October  37.  1954.  tb*  Jotot 
Commltt**  on  ths  Beonomto  Beport  pre- 
dicted that  by  1965  population  would  reach 
190  million  and  total  national  output  wotild 
Increase  to  $535  billion.  On  the  baato 
of  these  sstlmatss.  It  to  predicted  that  mail 
volume  will  climb  to  74  bllUon  to  tb*  next 
10  years. 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen.  If  we  do  not  put  our 
financial  house  to  order  now,  bow  shall  we 
fare  in  1966?  If  we  assume  that  costa  and 
revenuee  to  the  decade  ahead  conttoue  to 
the  same  relationship  as  the  last  10  years,  tbe 
poetal  deficit  to  1965  msy  be  more  than  a 
binion  doUara.  Continued  delay  will  not 
aolve  our  fiscal  problems  but  will  further 
complicate  and  totensify  them. 

Opponente  of  our  views  will  base  their 
opposition,  in  part,  on  the  contention  that 
th*  post  offlc*  to  a  public  service  institution. 
They  will  say:  Why  should  Congrees  bs  con- 
cerned about  tha  poatal  deficit?  Why  not 
Bupport  tba  poet  ofltoa  with  tax  funds  as  to 
dons  with  other  Federal  agenctoe? 

The  allegation  that  the  Poat  Office  De- 
partment to  attempttog  to  operate  under  a 
different  set  of  fiscal  rules  than  those  guid- 
ing other  departmenta  of  th*  Pederal 
Govemmant  to  not  tru*. 

All  Federal  agenciee  are  encouraged  by 
law  to  eetabllsb  fees  and  charges  for  meas- 
urable services  when  performed  for  identi- 
fUble  indivMitato  or  organizations.  Public 
Law  137  (5  U.  8.  C.  140)  of  the  83nd  Congreea 
eatabltohed  the  policy  that  such  servlcee  be 
"self-sustaining  to  the  full  extent  poeaible." 
The  fact  that  other  agencies  do  not  at- 
tempt to  break  even  overall  doee  not  indi- 
cate that  they  or  the  Poat  Oflloe  are  in  con- 
flict with  expressed  congressional  totent. 
Oenerally  speaking,  only  a  retotlvely  small 
portion  of  the  functions  of  other  Federal 
agencies  are  of  measvn^ble  value  as  they 
spply  to  Identlflsble  indlvld\uito  or  busi- 
nesses. When  other  departmente  do  per- 
form such  services  they  charge  accordingly. 
The  Poet  Office  to  unique  only  to  that  prac- 
tically all  of  ite  services  ar*  of  measurable 
value  and  are  performed  for  ktontiflable 
patrons. 

There  are  other  forceful  arguments  In 
support  Of  a  break-even  jiolicy  for  the  Post 
Office. 

There  to  the  American  tradition  of  fair 
play.  Ih  the  Interest  of  common  justice 
those  IndlvlduaU  and  org^tnlaatlons  that  re- 
ceive the  beneflta  of  poatal  servloea  should 
support  those  ssrvlces. 

Ths  Poet  Office  to  dedicated  to  service  In 
the  pubUc  Intereet,  but  this  to  not  a  valid 
reason  for  operating  the  Poet  Office  at  a  loss 
which  must  be  made  up  by  the  taxpayer. 
Privately  and  publicly  owned  gaa,  light, 
transportation,  and  water  companies  all  pro- 
vide essenttol  public  services.  They  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  operate  in  the  public  in- 
tereet. But  theee  utilltlee.  whether  pri- 
vately or  publicly  owned,  charge  a  fair  price 
for  the  services  they  perform.  When  then 
should  the  Poet  Office  Department  oonttou* 
to  operate  at  a  deficit? 

The  Department  recognises  that  a  small 
number  of  Ita  servlcee  are  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  One  such 
example  to  free  mall  for  the  blind.  Tbe  coet 
of  theee  welfare  aervices  to  retotlvely  low 
and  should  not  htoder  us  in  placing  tbe 
Post  Office  on  a  self-suiiporUng  basto.  All 
that  to  neoeeaary  to  that  public  welfare  serv- 
ices be  identified  and  provtoion  made  by  the 
Congress  to  reimburss  the  Department  for 
their  ooata. 

I  think  what  w*  ar*  trying  to  acoompltob 
to  clearly  deftoed  on  chart  14. 

We  are  asking  that  poatal  patrona  pay 
only  for  the  services  th€y  receive,  to  thto 
category  falto  the  four  classes  of  mail  and 
the  speeUl  services,  both  domestic  and  to- 
ternationaL    On  the  other  side  of  tha  fano* 


are  the  aervloes  parrormMl  eltber  for 
ment  agenctoe  or  to  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large. 

As  you  can  see.  tba  Congress  baa  already 
taken  action  to  remove  from  tb*  poatal  defldt 
two  major  Item*  (tf  ooat  not  rtiated  to  patron 
SI  flees.  The  Department  to  now  reimbureed 
for  penalty  and  franked  mall  and  tbe  alrltoe 
sttbaidy  baa  been  tranaferred  from  tha  Poat 
Oflloe  to  tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Two  billa,  which  we  support,  have  already 
been  totroduced  to  the  Congreea.  If  enacted, 
theee  bilto  will  provide  reimbursement  of 
about  930  million  to  poetal  acoounto  for 
servlcee  performed  by  the  Department  eltber 
for  Government  agenctoe  or  to  the  tot*re*t 
of  the  general  public. 

The  importance  of  Identifying  and  provld- 
tog  reimbursement  for  so-called  "public- 
welfare"  eervlcee  to  f  urthw  emphaalaed  by  tbe 
misapplication  of  thto  term  by  opponente  of 
rate  increasss.  to  setictog  to  adapt  the  "pub- 
lic-wetfare"  ecmcept  to  their  own  ends,  they 
allege  that  no  private  bustoees  could  operate 
ao  many  unite  and  offer  such  broad  servloea 
as  does  toe  Poat  Office  and  still  break  even. 
They  reason  from  thto  that  smaller  post  offices 
and  rural  routea  are  operated  to  the  public 
welfare  and  toat  toe  ooete  should  be  paid  by 
tbe  taxpayer.    Tbto  to  specious  reascnitog. 

Tbe  Department  dispenees  a  national  com- 
munication service  in  whl^  rural  routes  and 
smaller  post  offices  peform  a  nscsasary  func- 
tion. Many  of  these  do  not  take  to  sufficient 
rwrenues  to  cover  costa.  Btrt  how  much  reve- 
nue worild  be  lost  at  toe  larger  poat  offices  If 
theee  smsUer  unite  end  niral  routes  were  not 
avaUabte  to  distribute  the  maito?  Tbe  small 
poat  offtoea  and  rural  routee  were  not  eatab- 
ltohed primarily  to  originate  revenue,  but  are 
an  totegral  part  of  our  national  dtotributlon 
network.  More  than  10  milUon  famlllea  ara 
served  by  rural  routes  and  small  poat  officea. 
Post  office  termlnato,  also  an  totegral  part 
of  our  dtotributlon  system,  do  not  produce 
any  revenuee.  Shall  we  ask  toe  taxpayers  to 
underwrite  the  coet  of  our  termlnato.  too? 

T^e  rate  propoeato  under  dlsctisslon  ar* 
fair  and  reasonabto.  Only  by  means  of  rate 
tocreasee  can  we  place  toe  Post  Office  on  a 
sound  financial  basto.  However,  as  stated 
earlier,  theee  propoaato  will  not  immediately 
make  toe  Post  Office  a  breakeven  operation. 
The  deficit  to  the  next  fiacal  year  to  eati- 
mated  at  9470  million.  Tbe  bill  before  us 
will  produce  about  9407  million  to  additional 
revenues,  leavtog  s  deficit  of  963  million. 

Moet  of  toe  member  nations  of  the  Dnlver- 
sal  Poatal  Union  operate  cloee  to  a  breakeven 
basto.  Many  actually  make  a  profit  from 
toelr  poatal  <q>eratlons.  I  do  not  endorse 
this  idea.  But  I  do  matotato  toat  toe  Post 
Office  of  toU  Nstion  should  bs  operated  <m  a 
aelf-sustalntog  basis. 

vm.  THS  tnsD  FOB  MOOBunssnoir 
There  to  another  problem  of  toe  Poet  Ofllo* 
which  should  be  considered  when  talking 
about  our  financial  situation.    I  am  referring 
to  th*  n**d  of  a  modernisation  program. 

Over  toe  past  30  years,  the  Poet  Office  haa 
expertenced  an  tocreaae  of  almoet  350  per- 
cent  in  mall  volume  while  Ito  Oovemment- 
owned  buildings  have  rematoed  virtually  un- 
changed. As  a  result,  ite  physical  ptont  haa 
grown  obaoleecent  and  Inadequate.  Our  ex- 
penditures on  our  poetal  buildings  are  not 
keeping  up  wlto  their  deterioration  and  our 
need  for  expansion. 

to  many  citiee  we  have  completely  out- 
grown toese  buildings,  to  some  localities 
we  are  handling  mail  on  the  sidewalks  re- 
gardlesa  of  weather  ccmdltlona.  In  hundreds 
of  post  officss,  postal  workers  are  hampered 
by  poor  lighting,  antiquated  equlpnwnt.  and 
Insufficient  space.  Under  stich  handlcapa, 
morale  and  efltoiency  suffer,  and  only  through 
exceptional  efforto  to  tbe  American  puUle 
afforded  adaquat*  mail 


A  few  poat  oOtaaa  bav*  already  bean  reno- 
vated wito  the  limited  funda  at  otir  dlapoaal. 
Tha  resulttog  expertonce  proves  tieyond  doubt 
that  an  toveatment  to  modernising  poatal 
facilities  brings  an  inunedtoto  return  to 
better  mull  earvloa, 

A  comprehensive  survey  baa  now  b*«n 
comideted  of  toe  Department's  building  and 
modcmiaatlon  needa.  Thto  to  «;tpHtoed  on 
chart  15.  A  6-year  program  baa  been  devel- 
oped but  not  yet  activated.  Tbe  *«nii>| 
cost  to  accompUsh  thto  program  would  aver- 
age about  9133  mUllon,  but,  for  the  first  year, 
cost  wotUd  be  somewhat  leas  than  that. 

to  my  report  to  toe  Prealdent  dated  Jann* 
ary  SO.  1966.  I  Informed  him  that  toe  rate 
propoeato  now  under  conaideratlon  would 
provide  986^  million  above  toe  eettmataa 
included  to  toe  1957  budget.  Tbe  enactment 
of  theee  propoeato  wcmld  provide  fund*  to 
begto  toe  modemtoatlon  program  during  tha 
next  flseal  year. 

Tbto  program  should  pay  dividends  to  im- 
proved operating  efficiency  and  employee 
morale.  By  tocreaslng  postal  rates,  mOopttag 
sound  fiscal  policies  and  ratemaktog  proee- 
dures,  and  by  modemiaing  postal  facilitlea, 
the  Congress  will  have  insured  toe  Amerloan 
people  that  heavy  postal  defldto  are  a  matter 
of  htotory. 

ZX.  COMrUSIOH 

I  have  appeared  before  you  today  because 
toe  taak  which  we  have  tmdertaken  cannot 
be  completed  wltoout  your  help.  Ihe  Issues 
St  stake  tovolve  more  toan  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. There  to  a  moral  issue  as  well.  W* 
cannot,  to  gocxl  conscience,  conttoue  to 
burden  the  taxpayer  for  servieee  rendered  to 
otoers.  We  should  not — aa  reaponslble  m«n- 
bers  of  the  Government — allow  the  problem 
to  feater  in  the  hope  toat  it  will  be  cured 
by  future  admlntotratlcm.  We  should,  to  my 
Judgment,  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
saddling  generatlona  yet  unborn  wito  tha 
cost  of  today's  postal  services. 

For  our  part,  we  totend  to  ccmtlnue  our 
effm^  to  Increase  our  efficiency  and  to  ftir- 
toer  reduce  our  costa.  But  a  half  billlon- 
doUar  deficit  to  not  a  fooblem  which  can  b* 
met  to  toto  way. 

Thto  has  been  recognized  by  toe  Commit- 
tees on  Approprtotions  of  toe  House  and  tha 
Senate.  House  Committee  Beport  No.  1748. 
ctoted  February  3,  1956,  to  referring  to  toe 
coet  of  handling  toe  malto.  stated  "it  to  ob- 
vious that  toe  preeently  eetabllshed  ratee 
are  woefully  inadequate  to  compensate  for 
such  necessary  expenditures." 

I  should  atoo  like  to  quote  a  brief  paasage 
from  Beport  No.  1624  of  toe  Senate  Ccnn- 
mlttee  on  Approprtotions  (toted  March  6. 
1956: 

"Regardless  of  any  additional  economlea 
which  might  be  effected  In  toe  operation  of 
the  Department,  toere  will  still  be  a  need  for 
additional  revenuee  and  thto  committee  ttrgea 
toe  Oommittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  Membera  of  toe 
Senate  to  give  diligent  attention  to  toe  prob- 
lem of  increasing  postal  revenues  if  toe  De- 
partment to  to  be  placed  on  a  sound  fiscal 
basis  while  carrying  out  ito  sorioe  responsl- 
blUties  to  toe  people." 

The  proposato  before  us  are  neltoer  politi- 
cal nor  partisan  to  nature.  Sound  ftoandal 
management  to  toe  common  responsibility 
of  all  who  hold  public  ofltoe  regsrdlees  of 
political  afflltotlon.  I  might  add  that  every 
postal  rate  adjustment  enacted  to  previous 
yeara  has  received  support  from  boto  stdes 
of  the  aisle. 

I  might  add,  too.  that  toe  rates  wbi^  w* 
bav*  adjusted  under  oiir  own  autoority  bav* 
been  well  accepted  by  toe  public. 

X  am  deeply  appreciative  of  toe  courtesies 
which  toe  members  of  tbto  committee  have 
extended  to  me  today.  I  wlah  to  thank  each 
of  you  todividually  for  tbto  opportunity  to 
appear  befora  you. 


I    ' 
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SENATE 

FfemAT,  Maiich  1((,  1966 

(Legislative  dap  <*f  Tveeda^,  MmrA  JS, 
if5«) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'cloek  a.  m^  oa 
tbe  ezptrattm  of  the  recess. 

Ber.  Daniel  W.  Justice.  D.  D..  minis- 
ter. St.  Luke's  Ifethodist  Church.  Wash- 
Inctoii.    D.   C,   offered    the    teUowlnc 


Btcmal  Father  of  all  mankind,  teach 
«s  alwagrs  that  Thou  art  our  refuge  and 
oar  redcBsptloD. 

Olve  to  us  the  power  to  pcrf  em  oar 
personal  and  natteoal  tasks  In  the 
quietness  and  confidence  of  TTiy  Son. 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shared  Thy  life  so 
beautifully  and  helpfully  with  all  man- 
kind. 

Teaeh  ns  how  to  take  the  flf  t  of  a 
new  day  and  make  of  it  one  that  is  free 
In  eooseieDce.  joyooe  In  rriaUonahlp  to 
our  fellow  men,  radiant  In  fatth,  and 
rich  in  consecrated  serrlce. 

Bless  the  President  of  this  rreat 
country,  bless  the  assembled  Congress  of 
the  Uhlted  States  In  all  lU  responsibili- 
ties, and  grant  that  the  beauty  of  Tt^ 
spirit  may  be  upon  its  members  and 
strragthen  them  in  every  undertaking. 

These  bleestngs  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
oar  dear  Redeemer.  Christ.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTINO    PRESI- 
DENT FRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislatlTe  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

ITirmD  Statis  Suf  atz. 
PmzsiDCMT  PBOTncroas. 
Waahington.  D.C,  March  IS.  19S*. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tamporarlly  ftbMni  firom  the  ScnaU. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Mamlm  C.  Cjjmmktb,  »  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Ksntuckj.  to  perform  tlxa 
dutlM  ot  tha  Cbalr  during  mj  absence. 
Waltxb  F.  OaoaeK. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CLEBCENTS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

On  re<]ue8t  of  Mr.  Johnsow  of  Tescas. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  Thursday.  March  15. 
1956.  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  Jour- 
nal was  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  March  18.  196«.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  (8. 
2884)  to  amend  the  wheat  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DXTRING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Com- 


mittee on  Interstate  and  Ibrelgn  Com- 
merce was  aethoriaed  te  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


CAIl.  OF  THE  ROU« 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Prcsi- 
dsnk  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRE8IDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  win  caU  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


BarUey  Kao 

Clements  L«tunan  amith.  N.  J. 

Bl  lender  Macnneon  Stennia 

HIU  lifumiy  Toung 

Johnaon.  Tes.  Neuberger 

Kerr  Payne 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  «|uorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  toi 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  litUe  delay.  Mr.  Anof.  Mr. 
AixoTT,  Mr.  ANonsoji.  Mr.  BAssrrr.  Mr. 
Bbaix.  Mr.  BsMNRT,  Mr.  Bislx.  Mr. 
BaicKSB.  Mr.  Bsibgxs.  Mr.  Bush.  Mr. 
BuTLXB.  Mr.  Btu.  Mr.  Capchakt.  Mr. 
Cavlson.  Mr.  Cass  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Casx  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Cravxs,  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Ctnrns,  Mr.  DnicscN.  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  Dtrrr.  Mr.  Dwoeshak.  Mr. 
Eastlamb.  Mr.  Eavia.  Mr.  Fuindxbs.  Mr. 

PVLBRIGHT.  Mr.  GSOBGS.  Mr.  GOLDWATXa. 

Mr.  Goax.  Mr.  Grbxn.  Mr.  Hatbkn,  Mr. 
HxNNiMcs,  Mr.  HicxxNuwm.  Mr.  Hol- 
land. Mr.  Hrttska.  Mr.  Homphsct.  Mr. 
Ivxs.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jennxs.  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Kxn- 
xxoT.  Mr.  KucHXL.  Mr.  Laxxa.  Mr.  Lances. 
Mr.  Malomx.  Mr.  Mamsfixlo.  Mr.  Maxtin 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Maktin  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
McCastmt.  Mr.  McClxllan.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namaka.  Mr.  MiLLnaN.  Mr.  Monronxt. 
Mr.  MoRSK.  Mr.  Mttndt,  Mr.  Nexlt,  Mr. 
O'MAHOwrT.  Mr.  Pastorr.  Mr.  Pottch. 
B4r.  Pxjrtxll.  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Rcs- 
SKLL.  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Scbosppbl, 
Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  SnszNO- 
Tow.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Thtx.  Mr. 
WATxnfs,  Mr.  Welkxb.  Mr.  Wilxt.  and 
Mr.  WuxiAMs  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names. 

Mr.  JOHNSCm  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Dan- 
nttl.  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
FfcXAR],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr, 
KxPAUVER].  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparxman]  Is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bxnder] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Barklxt  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

UMTTATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 
Mr.    FT  .LENDER.    Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  have  the 


usual  morning  hour,  with  the  remarks 
of  Senators  limited  to  3  mlnutea. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
oat  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUnVB  COMMUNICATIONS. 
KTC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore taild  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Paupuaao  SvprLXMxirrAi.  Arrao^uATioira.  Da- 

MnMBwr  or  tbb  Urroues  (8.  Doc.  Mo. 

IDS) 

A  oommunfcatton  from  the  Praaldent  of 
the  United  States,  tranamlttlnf  proposed 
■uppfemental  approprlatlona  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  In  the  amount  of 
•764.000.  for  the  Bseal  year  IMS  (with  an 
aceompanytng  paper);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Approprlatlona  and  ordered  to  b*  prtnted. 

Altbuiatb  Dsaits  or  PaoroazD  Lsbislatiom 
A  letter  from  the  OoTcmor.  Parm  Credit 
Administration.  Washington.  D.  C.  trans- 
mitting alternate  drafts  of  peoposed  lagUla- 
tlon  to  merge  production  credit  corporations 
in  Pederal  IntarmedUte  credit  banks:  to  pro- 
Tide  for  retirement  of  Oovernment  capital  in 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks;  to  pro- 
vide foe  supervision  of  producUon  credit  as- 
■odatloeis;  and  for  other  purpoaes  (with  ae- 
oompaaylnf  papera);  to  the  C^onmlttaa  on 
agriculture  and  Forestry. 

SacoHD  lyr.  BoaasT  J.  MsasMsix 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  ad  Lt.  Robert  J.  Marshall 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com> 
mlttse  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc .  were  laid   before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PacSIDXNT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  letter.  In  the  natur^  ot  a  aMmorlal.  from 
the  Northeast  Bualneesmen's  Association. 
Waahtngtoa.  D.  C  .  signed  by  August  R.  Ter- 
neak.  aacretary.  remonstrating  against  pub- 
lic ownership  of  the  trsnslt  system  In  the 
District  of  CDtombU;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  raaolutlon  adopted  by  the  bouse  of  dele- 
gatea  of  the  Am«rlcan  Bar  Association,  at 
Chicago.  lU..  favoring  enactment  of  the  bill 
(S.  748)  to  prohibit  the  United  SUtes  from 
acquiring  mineral  InteresU  In  lands  acquired 
by  It  except  when  neceassry  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  lands  are  acquired; 
ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  SMALL  IRRIGA- 
TION PROJECTS— RESOLUTION 
Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
North  Dakota  State  Water  Conservation 
Commission,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  providing  for  the  establish- 
m^it  of  small  irrigation  projects  in  co- 
operation with  the  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  esUbllshment  of  small  irri- 
gation projects  in  North  Dakota,  and  In  other 
Statea.  periodically  afflicted  by  drought  on 
account  of  variation  of  rainfall.  Is  needed  to 
stabilize  the  production  of  crope.  particu- 
larly feed  crops,  and  thereby  sUblllae  the 
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agricultural  eeonomy  and  promots  the  wal- 
fsre  of  the  people  therein:  and 

Whereas  It  hsa  been  oonaenratiTely  esti- 
mated, and  in  fact  demonstrated,  tliat  be- 
cause of  tbe  routine  of  spedallaed  detailed 
Investigation,  cross  checking  of  design  and 
division  of  staff  into  m^iny  categories,  re- 
quired l>y  Federal  reguUitlons.  the  cost  ot 
small  Irrigation  projects,  planned,  deaigned 
and  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government 
Is  spprozlmstely  80  percent  larger  than  the 
coet  of  almtlar  projects,  planned,  deaigned 
and  constructed  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
mental unit  thereof;  and 

Whereas  some  wee  tern  and  mldwestem 
Ststee.  Including  North  Dakota,  maintain 
engineering  staffs,  which,  although  not 
■peclallaed,  have  profeeslonal  competence  In 
the  field  of  engineering  to  adequately  Inves- 
tigate, plan,  dealgn  and  construct  small  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  North  Dakota  State  Water 
Conservation  Commission  in  meetinif  as- 
sembled this  9th  day  ot  March  19S9,  That 
the  conunlsslon  doee  hereby  recommend  and 
request  that  Congress  enact  a  bill  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  small  Irrigation 
prpjects  In  cooperation  with  the  Statea. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUMFHRET.  fn>m  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Si  18.  A  bill  to  proTldf  for  the  promotion 
snd  strengthening  of  International  relations 
through  cultural  and  athletic  exchanges  snd 
participation  In  intematlanal  fairs  and  fes- 
tivals;  with  amendments   (Sept.  No.  1664). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  refened  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey : 
8  3461.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  kCargaret 
C    Morrts;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MuassT,  Mr.  Porra.  Mr.  Toung,  Mr. 
McCastht.  Mr.  McNsMAa*.  Mr. 
WKLXza.  Mr.  Wilst.  Mr.  Mscifu- 
soN.  Mr.  HoMTKixT.  Mr.  Langck.  Mr. 
Thtc.  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Dwoa- 

BRAK)  : 

8  3463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1944  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  national  system  of  Interstste 
highways:  to  tb*  Oommltte-!  on  PubUc 
Worka. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAWsrntLB  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headlnt;.) 

By  Mr.  THTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wixxr 
and  Mr.  HuMpmurr) : 

S.  3463.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1040,  as  amended,  so  as  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  section  301  (c)  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303  (a I  and  (b).  relating 
to  the  disposition  of  siir]>lus  dslry  products, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  304  (e)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1064  relating  to  the  pro- 
gram for  eradication  of  brucellosis:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

S.  3464.  A  bU  for  the  relief  of  Edward  W. 

Mundle:  to  the  Commltt^w  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  3466.  A  bill  relating  to  effective  dates 
of  Increases  in  compensation  granted  to  wage 
board  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(Sse  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jomrsroir  of 
South  Carolina  when  he  Introduced  the  above 


blU.  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

ByMr.  WnXEB: 
8.  S466.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  sliipments 
of  farm  produce  from  the  tax  on  the  trans- 
portation of  property;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  OMAHONET  (for  liimaelf  and 
Mr.  Bsaavrr) : 

8. 3467.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  conveyance 
of  tribal  lands  from  the  Shoshone  Indian 
Tribe  and  the  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe  of  the 
Wind  River  Reservation  In  Wyoming  to  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mbnor) : 

8.3468.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  amend  certain  contracts 
providing  for  the  furnishing  of  water  to  the 
city  of  Rapid  City,  8.  Dak.,  for  mimlclpal 
purpoaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITION  TO  NATIONAL  SYSTEM 
OF  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dwor- 
SHAK],  the  Junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HuicPHRXT],  the  Junior  Sena- 
to  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1.  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
liANcnl.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mokrat], 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
[McCaitht].  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Porm], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
TrteI.  the  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  WelkckI,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiltv],  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  amending  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1944  to  provide  for  an 
addition  to  the  national  system  of  inter- 
state highways. 

The  Interstate  highway  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  interested  in  having 
designated  as  a  national  highway  is 
Highway  No.  2,  approximately  2.300 
miles  in  length,  beginning  at  some  point 
on  the  existing  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  north- 
em  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  extend- 
ing across  that  peninsula  running  in  a 
generally  westerly  direction  through 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  end- 
ing in  Everett.  Wash. 

U.  S.  Highway  No.  2  Is  the  shortest 
through  arterial  connecting  highway 
link  between  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich., 
and  Seattle.  Wash.  This  is  the  only 
United  States  highway  which  runs  par- 
allel with  the  northern  border  of  the 
United  States.  U.  S.  No.  2  intercepts 
all  north  and  south  highway  communi- 
cations between  Canada  and  this  coun- 
try west  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous growth  of  industries — ^luniber- 
ing,  minerals,  oil,  and  nuclear  in  the 
States  along  this  route.  In  addition 
there  Is  great  Industrial  potential  in  the 
area  because  of  the  power  projects  com- 
pleted, imder  construction,  and  those 


planned  In  the  Northwest.  There  has 
been  a  comparable  growth  in  the  ad- 
Columbia.  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan. 
Joining  Canadian  Provinces  of  British 
making  the  necessity  of  a  national  high- 
way in  the  area  all  the  more  Important. 
The  increased  interest  in  the  defense  of 
our  northern  frontier  has  resulted  in  a 
more  important  part  to  play  for  this 
interstate  highway. 

The  expansion  and  development  of 
this  area  is  typified  by  the  Glasgow 
and  Great  FaUs  Airbases.  the  Anaconda 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Columbia  Falls.  Mont., 
and  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  These  are  il- 
lustrations in  my  State  alone.  There  are 
comparable  developments  In  all  the 
States  served  by  Highway  No.  2.  This 
highway  connects  with  the  Alean  High- 
way. It  is  a  means  of  contact  between 
OTu:  air  defense  bases  along  the  entire 
northern  boundary. 

If  a  mutual  agreement  can  be  made 
with  Canada,  Highway  No.  2  can  be 
linked  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west 
coast  through  New  York,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

In  1955  both  houses  of  the  Montana 
State  Legislature  passed  memorials  urg- 
ing that  United  States  Highway  No.  2  be 
placed  on  the  national  highway  system. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  four  of  the 
State  legislatures  concerned  have  passed 
memorials  recommending  this  action^ 
Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
North  Dakota. 

Congressman  Ln  MrrcALr.  of  Mon- 
tana's First  Congressional  District,  has 
Joined  with  Congressman  Victor  Kkox. 
of  Michigan,  in  introducing  similar  bills 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  behalf  of  mjrself  and  my  colleagues, 
cosponsors  of  this  bill.  I  urge  that  this^ 
proposal  be  given  early  consideration 
and  approval  so  that  United  States 
Highway  No.  2  can  be  added  to  the  stra- 
tegie  highway  system  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bOl  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  wlU  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  biU  (S.  3462)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1944  to  pro- 
vide for  an  addition  to  the  national  sys- 
tem of  interstate  highways,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruieted,  etc.,  ThaX  Motion  7  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1044  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  addition  to  tlie  routes 
designated  under  tlie  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section  there  stiaU  be  designated  as  a 
part  of  such  system  a  highway  approximately 
2400  mUes  in  lengtli.  beginning  at  some 
point  on  ttie  existing  interstate  highway 
system  in  tlie  eastern  portloo  of  tbe  north- 
ern peninsula  of  Michigan  and  extending 
across  thst  peninsuls  running  In  a  generaUy 
westo-ly  direction  through  Michigan.  Wis- 
consin. Mlnnew>ta.  North  Dakota.  Montana, 
and  Idaho,  and  ending  in  Everett,  Wasli.'* 
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B^BCnVE  Z>ATBS  OP  INCRBA8EB 
IN  OOIIPKNSATION  GHIANTXD  TO 
WAGE  BOARD  EliPLOTEES 

lir.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroBna. 
%ti.  Pretldent.  I  Introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bin  to  fix  a  more  realistic 
effective  dUite  for  wage  adjustment*  for 
VMeral  eivU  service  per  diem  and  hourly 
paid  employees  whose  wages  are  deter- 
mined by  departmental  wage  boards  and 
other  administrative  wage-fixing  au- 
thorities. 

This  bin  would  expedite  wage  adjust- 
ments to  these  Federal  employees,  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  statutory  pro- 
visions, which  require  that  such  wage 
zmtes  of  Federal  per  diem  and  hourly 
paid  employees  be  consistent  with  rates 
paid  to  lolvate-industry  employees  who 
are  performing  comparable  wmrk  within 
recruiting  and  commuting  distances  of 
each  of  the  federally  owned  and  oper- 
ated facilities  of  the  various  agencies  of 
the  OovemmenL 

Administrative  policy  does  not  au- 
thorize a  local  area  private  industry 
wage  survey  to  determine  the  local  wage 
rate,  unless  there  is  evidence  to  indicate 
tliat  adjustments  in  hourly  rates  are 
necessary  because  of  changing  private 
Industry  wage  patterns  in  each  area. 
Therefore,  this  fact  alone  should  Justify 
the  necessity  of  requiring  that  such 
wage  adjustments  be  made  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  fol- 
lowing the  ordering  of  such  local  wage 
surveys. 

This  bin  provides  safeguards  against 
the  retroactive  payment  of  wage  adjust- 
ments to  employees  who  voluntarily 
quit  or  who  are  discharged  for  cause. 
It  likewise  contains  a  safeguard  against 
the  possibility  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
employee,  claiming  increased  life-lnsvir- 
ance  benefits  under  the  Federal  Employee 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  be- 
cause of  a  demise  of  the  employee  be- 
tween the  effective  date  of  wage  adjust- 
ments and  the  date  that  retroactive 
pajrment  is  actually  made.  The  bin  does 
authorize  the  retroactive  payment  of 
wage  adjustments  to  employees  who  die 
or  who  retire  under  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  be- 
tween the  effective  date  of  wage  adjust- 
ments and  the  date  that  such  employees* 
retirement  becomes  effective. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  survey  sup- 
phed  to  my  office  reveals  that  in  one 
Government  agency  the  lag  of  time  be- 
tween the  starting  of  a  local  wage  sur- 
vey, and  the  effective  date  of  payment 
of  wage  adjustments  amounts  to  an  aver- 
age of  109  working  days,  excluding  Sat- 
urdays and  SimdajTs.  Inasmuch  as  the 
various  agencies  coordinate  the  effective 
dates  of  such  wage  adjustments  in  each 
local  area  we  can  conclude  that  the  lag 
In  wage  adjustments  is  generaUy  com- 
parable throughout  the  entire  Federal 
acrvice. 

This  kM  of  wages,  properly  due  the 
affected  emplosrees.  has  caused  a  serious 
loss  of  purchasing  power,  and  is  of  grave 
eoncem  to  the  local  businesses  in  each 
of  the  affected  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
bill,  whan  enacted  into  law.  wiU  correct 


ft  Mrioas  Inequity  to  ftderal  per  diem 
and  hourly  rate  employees  imder  ad- 
ministrative wage-fixing  authorities.  I 
am  also  convinced  that  it  wiU  boost 
morale  and  confidence  in  the  Federal 
civilian  service  by  establishing  a  wage- 
adjustment  policy  which  ia  universally 
accepted  in  private  jndustry. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  win  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bin  (S.  3405)  relating  to  effective 
dates  of  increases  in  compensation 
granted  to  wage-board  employees,  in- 
troduced by  Ms.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  CMBce  and  Civil  Service. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  195»— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bin  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved farm  program,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 
"Mx.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ScoTT)  submitted  amendments.  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the 
bin  (H.  R.  7225)  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability 
Insurance  benefits  for  certain  disabled 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  50.  to 
reduce  to  age  62  the  age  on  the  basis  of 
which  benefits  are  payable  to  certain 
women,  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
child's  insurance  benefits  for  children 
who  are  disabled  before  attaining  age  18, 
to  extend  coverage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

GREAT  LAKES  FISHERY  ACT  OF 
1956— ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R  OF 
BILL 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
March  14.  1956,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bsickex]  was  added  as 
an  additional  cosponsor  of  the  biU 
(S.  3447)  to  give  effect  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  signed  at 
Washington.  September  10.  1954.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Thtx 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
March  14.  195«. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAI^.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimoiis  eon- 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

Statement  prepared  by  him  with  refer- 
ence to  Archbishop  Josef  Beran.  archbishop 
of  Prague. 

By  Ifr.  FULBRIORT: 

Prew  relaaa*  laaucd  by  him  on  liareh  IS, 
l»6e.  on  the  repayment  by  the  Henry  J. 
Kaiaer  companiea  of  thalr  Ooverument  loan*. 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  SEN- 
ATE FOR  10  lONUTES  DURING  THB 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Prerident,  I  ask 
vnanlmous  consent  that  before  the 
morning  hour  has  been  concluded  I  be 
permitted  to  address  the  Senate  for 
about  10  minutes  on  a  very  Important 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  permit  other  Senators  who 
desire  to  make  insertions  under  the  2- 
mlnute  nile  to  do  so,  If  It  is  agreeable  to 
him.  before  he  makes  his  address  to  the 
Senate.  

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  President; 
that  la  why  I  requested  permission  to 
make  my  remarks  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  therv 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


AN  EQUITABLE  ALLOCATION  OP  THE 
ELECrrORAL  VOTES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, soon  there  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  reform  the  inequitable  system  of 
aUocating  electoral  votes  by  which  the 
President  and  Vice  President  are  chosen. 
I  have  been  interested  in  this  reform  for 
some  years,  and  was  one  of  the  sponsors, 
with  former  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
in  introducing  the  so-called  Lodge-Gos- 
sctt  Joint  resolution  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Now,  through  the  efforts  of  those  spon- 
soring different  approaches  to  this  ques- 
tion, we  have  a  measure  that  should 
make  It  possible  for  the  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  proposed  reform  in  an  ef- 
fective way.  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
today.  Friday.  March  16,  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock.  In  his  coliunn  imder  the  title  of 
"An  Equitable  Division  of  the  Electoral 
Vote,"  makes  a  very  clear  statement  of 
what  the  proposed  amendment  will  do. 
This  column  of  Mr.  Krock's  Is  enlighten- 
ing to  an  of  us.  and  in  view  of  the  prob- 
ably early  consideration  of  this  matter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  column 
be  published  in  the  body  of  the  Rccoao 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 


■qurasls  Z>nmiOH  or 
Vote 


Tm  Elsctobai. 


(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WASHiNeroN,  March  15.— Congreas.  in  a 
bill  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  next  Mon- 
day, now  has  the  bast  opportunity  In  many 
years  to  reform  the  Inequitable  system  of 
aUocating  the  electoral  votes  by  which  Presl- 
denu  and  Vlca  PreeldenU  are  chosen.  The 
movement  has  at  last  Uken  on  leglslatlva 
momentum  that  could  result  In  the  submis- 
sion to  the  SUtes  at  this  session  of  a  con. 
■tltattooal  amendment  by  two-thlrds  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

If  the  draft,  or  Its  substance,  endorsed  to- 
day by  61  Senau  sponsors,  is  approved  by 
Congress,  and  three-fourths  of  the  States  fol- 
low suit,  the  text  will  become  part  at  th« 
Constitution.     Thereafter: 

No  roving  pressure  or  special-Interest  bloo 
of  voters  In  a  Stata  where  dtiaans  are  nar- 
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rowly  divided  In  support  of  the  two  major 
parties  can.  by  concentrating  on  one  national 
ticket.  deUvar  aU  tb*  SUto's  electon  to  that 
ticket. 

No  longer,  whether  beeattse  of  this  pressiira 
bloc  concentration  or  because  of  a  naturally 
close  division  of  the  party  vote,  can  all  a 
State's  electoral  votes  be  won  by  the  candi- 
date with  a  majority  or  plurality,  as  the  pres- 
ent system  provides,  even  If  that  majority  or 
plurality  is  represented  by  a  sin^e  popular 
vote. 

In  States  which  choose  the  first  of  two  al- 
ternatives In  the  draft  agreed  on  today,  their 
electoral  votes  Will  be  apportioned  among 
the  three  national  tickets  that  lead  In  the 
popular  poU  no  matter  how  many  tickets  are 
In  the  field,  \n  the  same  ratio  that  the  popu- 
lar vote  received  by  each  ticket  bears  to  the 
total  cast. 

CBOicx  roa  ths  statss 

In  States  whose  legislatures  choose  the  sec- 
ond alternative,  two  electors,  representing  the 
two  Senators  to  which  each  State  Is  entitled, 
will  be  credited  to  the  ticket  receiving  the 
statewide  popular  majority  or  plurality;  and 
the  one  elector  to  which  each  Congressional 
district  In  a  SUte  Is  entlUed  will  be  credited 
to  the  ticket  receiving  the  popular  majorly  or 
plurality  In  that  district.  (This  method,  by 
which  Senators  and  Representatives  are  now 
chosen,  was  embodied  In  the  earliest  reform 
of  the  electoral  system  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.) 

The  first  alternative  Is  the  substance  of  the 
plan  proposed  to  this  Congress  by  Senator 
Dahbl,  of  Texas.  The  second  embodies  the 
device  advocated  by  Senator  Mttndt,  of  South 
Dakota:  Senator  THtnutoMi).  of  South  Caro- 
lina: and  Representative  CoxToorr.  of  New 
York. 

The  agreement  today  culminates  a  long 
and  hitherto  unproductive  era  of  pioneering 
in  electoral  reform  during  which  the  pio- 
neers. In  addition  to  Coudert,  were  former 
Senator  Lodge,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts:  former 
Representative  Oossett,  of  Texas;  former  Rep- 
resentative Lea.  of  California;  and  Senator 
Cstas  Kefauver.  of  Tennessee.  Others,  such 
as  Senator  Htncpmrr,  of  Minnesota,  have 
proposed  the  elimination  of  the  electoral 
eoUege,  with  Its  State  blocs,  and  the  direct 
choice  c€  the  President  and  Vice  President  by 
a  nationwide  popular  majority  or  i^urallty. 
This  was  not  Included  In  the  Danlel-Mundt- 
Thurmond  bUl,  nor  was  the  plan  of  Dr.  Ralph 
M.  Goldman  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 
He  wotUd  give  the  two  statewide  electors 
to  the  ticket  receiving  a  majority  cr  plural- 
ity, and  divide  the  remaining  4SS  (of  the 
naUonal  total  of  631)  electors  In  ratio  to  the 
popular  vote  cast  for  each  of  3  sets  of  candi- 
dates that  led  in  the  national  polL 

oiHia  Kcw  ncATOsas 

There  are  provisions  In  the  draft  for  re- 
placing winning  candidates  who  die  between 
election  day  and  Inauguration:  also: 

In  apportioning  a  State's  elecUw*  any 
fraction  to  which  a  ticket  was  entitled  would 
be  disregarded  If  leas  than  one-thoxisandth  of 
the  statewide  vote. 

The  States  which  choose  the  first  alterna- 
tive (above)  ahaU  aend  two  lists  to  the 
United  States  Government  vrlthln  46  days 
"after  the  Presidential  election.  These  lists 
will  certify  the  nimiber  of  popular  votes  cast 
for  each  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
candidate,  with  the  ntunber  of  electoral  votes 
to  which  he  Is  entitled. 

If  a  national  candidate  has  failed  to  ac- 
quire an  electoral  majority.  Congress  as  a 
whole  wUl  make  that  choice  by  majority 
vote.  In  such  circumstances  now  the  House 
elects  the  President,  the  Senate,  the  Vice 
President,  each  State  delegation  having  one 
vote  for  that  purpoae. 

In  states  which  prefer  the  second  altema* 
live,  etoetor*  win  be  cSbamia  at  the  polls,  as 
at  present,  and  the  certiflcates  cent  to  Wash- 
ington will  allocate  the  elecibrs  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  method  fixed  In  the  second 


alternative.  In  those  States,  also,  a  suooess- 
ful  candidate  for  elector  who  haa  pledged  his 
vote  to  spedflc  candidates  must  cast  his  vote 
for  them. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  MAURICE  PATE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  detiire  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to 
a  personal  friend  of  mine  for  many  years, 
Mr.  Maurice  Pate,  who  has  been  the  U.  N. 
representative  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  UNICEF.  which,  as  we  aU  know.  Is  the 
U.  N.  organization  for  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  the  world.  UNICEF  has  re- 
cently given  Mr.  Pate  an  award  under 
the  salutation  of  "frigid  of  the  world's 
cWldren." 

I  have  known  Mr.  Pate  for  many  years, 
and  value  him  highly  not  only  as  a  friend, 
but  because  against  many  obstacles  and 
dlfflculties.  he  has  constantly  continued 
to  emphasize  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
the  importance  of  the  International 
ChUdren's  Fund,  the  fun  name  of  which 
is  the  United  Nations  International 
ChUdren's  Emergency  Fund,  which  was 
set  up  shortly  after  the  close  of  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  16,  there  aiveared  an  editorial 
enUUed  "Wen-Deserved  Award,"  which 
pays  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Pate,  and  outlines 
briefly  the  vitally  Important  work  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  so  many 
years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 

RKCOM). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  foUows:r 


Wxix- 


RSWASD 


One  of  the  quiet  men  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Maiirtce  Pate,  haa  received  a  salute 
for  his  eff(»ts  with  an  award  as  Friend  of 
the  World's  ChUdren  from  the  United  States 
Committee  for  UNICEF.  His  devotion  to  the 
cause  has  assisted  mlUlons  of  children  In 
107  countries  and  territories.  It  comes  at 
a  time  when  Mr.  Pate  has  Just  mUdly  In- 
formed his  executive  board  that  to  live  up 
to  lU  obUgatlons  the  member  nations  of 
UNICEF  must  set  their  slghta  higher  for  the 
future.  The  control  of  the  world's  killers 
and  maimers — malaria,  tuhereuloals.  yaws- 
has  fired  the  minds  of  people  In  many  ooun- 
trlee.  has  demonstrated  not  only  the  hu- 
manity of  these  campaigns  but  the  economic 
beneflU  that  derive  from  having  healthy, 
working  populations.  But  studies  estimate 
that  nearly  (»e-el^th  of  the  world's  people 
stiU  have  clinical  attacka  of  malaria  every 
year,  and  that  In  spite  of  dramatic  advances 
malaria  and  yaws  remain  kUIers  of  chUdren. 

For  the  Immediate  future  UNICEF  expecta 
voluntary  contributions  of  tl9  million,  a 
sU^t  Increase  over  1968,  which  may  meet 
requlrementa  for  this  year.  But  an  eventual 
budget  of  $30  mlUlon  miist  be  sought  to 
help  countries  build  health  solidly  for  their 
ChUdren.  This  Is  small  change.  Indeed,  for 
the  more  fortunate  nations  to  provide.  Mr. 
Pate  haa  ahown  the  way— and  we  expect  that 
be  wlU  have  his  way. 


NatlotL  The  retirement  because  of  poor 
health  of  an  able  coneague  at  the  prime 
of  life  Is,  Indeed,  a  sad  occasion. 

For  many  years  Chskui  Nklson  and  I 
have  been  closely  associated  in  various 
public  activities.  Throughout  the  entire 
period  I  served  as  mayor  of  Augusta, 
193S^1.  he  served  as  city  soUeitor.  We 
both  entered  the  Army  Air  Force  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  in  World  War 
n.  After  the  war  he  served  as  mayor 
of  Augusta.  In  1948  he  was  elected  to 
his  first  term  in  Congress  at  the  same 
time  I  was  elected  Governor  of  Maine. 
Then  in  1953,  when  I  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  I  resumed  my  associations  with 
Charlie  Nelson  in  the  Maine  congres- 
sional delegation  here  in  Washington. 

Chablze  Nelson,  who  was  educated  at 
Colby  CoUege  and  Harvard  Law  School, 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  hardwork- 
ing and  conscientious  public  servant.  He 
is  the  able  son  of  an  able  and  distin- 
guished father,  the  late  John  E.  Nelson, 
who,  himself,  represented  the  Second 
Maine  Congressional  District  in  Congress 
from  1922  to  1933. 

In  the  Congress.  CharUe  has  worked 
diUgentl^  on  matters  relating  to  the 
economy  and  weU-being  of  his  district. 
He  has  served  as  an  oxitstanding  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
where  his  own  miUtary  experiences  gave 
him  an  Insight  into  the  many  problems 
of  national  defense. 

The  people  of  the  Second  Maine  Con- 
gressional District,  including  mjrself ,  are 
losing  the  services  of  an  able  Represent- 
ative. It  is  my  hope  that  Chahlze  Nel- 
son win  be  able  to  rettun  to  active  po- 
Utlcal  life  after  he  has  regained  his 
health.  I  wish  him  a  fuU  and  speedy 
recovery. 

HUNGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  body  of  the  Rbcobd  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  apropos  of 
Hungarian  Independence  Day,  March  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd,  as  foUows: 

STATBicxirr  BT  SsNAToa  Ivas 

The  15th  day  of  March  Is  of  special  signifi- 
cance to  all  Americans  of  Hungarian  descent. 
It  is  a  day  to  be  noted  by  every  freedom- 
loving  person  for  It  marks  the  liberation  of 
the  Hungarian  people  from  Hapeburg  dea- 
potlsm. 

The  great  leader  In  the  battle  for  Hun- 
garian Independence  In  1848  was  the  re- 
nowned Louis  Kossuth.  The  memory  of  this 
champion  of  freedom  is  held  dearly  by  all 
Hungarians.  It  has  given  to  the  brave  people 
of  Hungary  the  wlU  to  resist  all  oppressors 
and  will  continue  to  sustain  them  until  their 
ultimate  lil>eratlon  is  sec\u«d  from  the  Rus- 
sian Invaders. 

I  Join  with  an  Americans  In  the  fervent 
hope  that  this  independence  day  brings  the 
gallant  people  of  Hungary  closer  to  their 
liberation  from  the  Soviet  tyranny. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CHARLES  P. 

NEU30N,  OF  MAINE 
Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  of  Representative 
Csablks  p.  Nelson,  of  the  Second  Maine 
Congressional  District,  that  he  wlU  not 
sedc  reelection  because  of  poor  health 
was  a  surprise  and  sho^  to  his  many 
friends  in  Maine  and  throoghont  the 


SUGGESTION  THAT  CLEARWATER 
NATIONAL  FORBBT  OF  IDAHO  BE 
NAMED  IN  TTOBUTB  TO  BBBNARD 

DEVOTO 

Mr.  NEUBEBGHt  Mr.  Rnesldent,  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Hoo- 
orsble  Oiristlan  A.  Hcrter,  Governor  of 
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rapiXMrilnc  my  propoaal 
that  tb*  OMrwater  National  Forcat  of 
IdatM)  be  named  in  tribute  to  the  late 
great  eonaenratloolst  and  author.  Ber- 
nard De  Voto. 

Ooremor  Herter*»  letter,  which  was 
iineolkrttwl  bgr  me.  Is  a  fitting  relMike  to 
thoee  poUtictans  who  would  make  a  par- 
tisan and  inroTlnelal  Issue  of  my  sugges- 
tion that  ICr.  De  Voto  be  thus  honored. 
Certain  persons  have  claimed  that  Ore- 
gon Senators  have  no  business  propos- 
ing that  a  national  forest  In  Idaho  be 
renamed. 

Let  me  say  that.  In  1M9.  the  Columbia 
National  Forest  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton was  renamed  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Olfford  Pinchot.  the  illustrious  conser- 
▼atltfklst  who  founded  the  United  SUtes 
Furest  Serrlee.  People  in  Washington 
State  welcomed  this  action.  They  felt 
it  was  a  distinction  for  one  of  their  icenie 
realms  to  be  so  honored.  Washington 
then  bad  a  Democrmtlc  Senator.  Wasskm 
Maoiivson.  who  still  graces  our  Chamber 
today,  and  a  Republican  Senator.  Harry 
Cain,  since  defeated  for  reelection.  Both 
these  men  accepted  the  honor  done  their 
State  without  protest  or  public  com- 
plaint. Indeed.  I  even  have  Justifiable 
reason  to  believe  that  they  heralded  the 
move. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the  fine 
letter  from  Oovemor  Herter.  who  Is  a 
national  figure  in  the  Republican  Party. 
Should  silence  effectively  those  persons 
who  have  tried  to  make  a  partisan  local 
Issue  out  of  S.  3210,  a  bill  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague  (Mr. 
MossBl  and  myself  to  rename  the  Clear- 
wat«r  National  Forest  in  tribute  to  Ber- 
nard De  Voto,  who  wrote  so  vividly  about 
the  trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark  through  that 
mountain  area  of  outdoor  grandeur  and 
majesty,  and  which  this  summer  will  be- 
c<Hne  ICr.  De  Voto's  last  resting  jriace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Herter's  letter  of 
Mjureh  12.  19M.  be  printed  In  the  body 
of  the  Racosa  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooss. 
ss  follows: 


CoMMoirwau.TR  or 

Kucunvx  DBPAiTMurr. 
Simt»  HouM.  Boston.  March  11^  1$S4. 
Bon.  BicwfP  L.  NxmBBon. 

8€nut»  ogiet  BuUding, 

Waahington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sbxatob:  I  mm  wrlttng  notM  to  both 
you  and  antmUxt  Moan  u  I  have  Just  learned 
from  an  •dttorlal  In  the  Boston  Globe  that 
you  have  jolntl7  proposed  a  national  forest 
to  commemorate  the  name  of  Bernard 
De  Voto. 

As  one  of  Bernard  De  Votoli  friends.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  go  on  record  In  favor  of 
honoring  him.  As  I  told  Senator  Moasa  I 
hope  the  details  can  be  worked  out  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
With  warmeet  regards. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

CmuaviAW  A. 


NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  present  debate 
on  the  farm  bill,  severe  criticism  has 
been  leveled  at  the  National  Farmers 
Union  because  of  its  advocacy  of  high- 
parlty  price  supports.    An   effort  has 


been  on  foot  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  Farmers  Union  Is  f  (blowing  the 
Communist  or  Socialist  line  m  advocat- 
ing this  program  of  parity-price  sup- 
ports. 

Coming  from  a  Stats  where  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  have  close  contact 
with  the  Farmers  Union  and  its  officers. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  to 
refute  the  charge  that  the  members  of 
the  Farmers  Union  are  Inclined  toward 
Communist  or  Socialist  doctrines. 

Mr.  President  I  deeply  regret  the  inU- 
matlon  that  there  Is  some  sort  of  parallel 
between  the  doctrines  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  program  of  high  price  sup- 
ports advocated  by  the  Farmers  Union. 

I  have  waited  several  dajrs  for  an  op- 
portunity to  address  the  Senate,  without 
unduly  delaying  the  farm  bill,  in  regard 
to  the  National  Fanners  Union.  There 
has  been  no  such  opportunity,  so  I  shall 
take  only  a  moment  at  this  time,  and  ask 
permission  to  have  more  extended  re- 
marks printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 

When  the  Farmers  Union  program  and 
the  Communist  Party  program  were 
again  compared  recently  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  had  a  little  research  made  on  the 
inception  of  the  full  parity  goal  for  agri- 
culture, and  on  the  results  of  other  efforts 
to  parallel  Farmers  Union  objectives  with 
socialism  or  communism. 

I  find  that  the  National  Farmers  Union 
needs  no  defense.  I  know  Jim  Patton 
and  other  officers  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  Montana  Farmers  Union,  and 
other  State  groups.  They  and  the 
Aurmers  Union  members  are  fine,  loyal 
cltisens,  as  more  than  a  score  of  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  al- 
ready stated  on  the  floor.  I  am  glad 
these  testimonials  have  been  given,  and 
am  delighted  to  Join  in  them.  But  the 
Farmers  Union's  ability  to  take  care  of 
itself  even  without  our  comments  is 
evidenced  by  Its  growing  membership,  by 
numerous  apologies  and  retractions  that 
have  been  made  by  misgtiided  individuals 
and  groups  who  have  attacked  it.  and  by 
a  $25,000  Federal  court  libel  verdict 
it  won  in  1951.  against  the  Utah  Farm 
Bureau. 

The  only  thing  with  which  the  Farm, 
ers  Union  can  be  charged  Is  aggressively 
and  tenaciously  fighting  for  the  parity 
goal  for  fanners,  which  Ed  O'Neal  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  other  farm  leaders 
launched  in  the  thirties,  but  some  have 
abandoned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pre- 
pared remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoiD.  as  follows: 

STATSMzirr  Bt  SBtAToa  Muuuv 
Near  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  the 
Senate  which  adjourned  at  11  p.  m..  Wednee- 
day  evening.  March  7.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Plorldu  \Ur.  Holland)  delivered 
an  address  In  which  he  discussed  at  some 
length  the  farm  programs  advocated  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  the  Communist 
Party. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the  dls. 
tingulahed  Senator  made  the  statement  that 
"he  had  not  the  falnteet  idea  that  either  the 
offloers  or  the  members  at  the  National 
Tmrmtn  XTnlon  are  OommiuilBta.  or  eom- 
munistlo  or  that  they  have  the  sllghteet 
Idea  that  their  program  is  as  close  to  the 


CXXB- 


program  announced  by  tba 
munlst  Party  as  it  is." 

A  Uttle  Uter  he  sUted: 

"I  think  there  are  tens  of  thoxisands  of 
good  farmsrs  throughout  the  country  who 
are  supporting  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Pannars  Union  and  the  program  announced 
by  that  organisation  wlio  have  not  the  faint- 
est idea  that  they  are  Tieeilliig  as  doesly  as 
they  are  to  the  Oommunlet  line." 

The  Senator  from  Plorida  was  very  careful, 
as  he  always  U.  to  be  clear  and  exact  in  his 
statemenu.  and  to  be  completely  fair  In 
making  the  frank  sUtement  that  he  "had  not 
the  falnteet  idea  if  the  oScers  or  the  OMm- 
bers  of  the  National  Parmers  Union"  have 
"the  sUghtset  idea  that  their  program  le  as 
close  to  the  program  announced  by  the 
American  Communist  Party  as  it  is." 

I  am  certain  that,  in  his  great  fairness,  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  rsssesit  and  em- 
phaalas  that  portion  of  hU  statement  wlilch 
I  have  quoted,  to  any  who  might  mlaunder- 
stand  hU  remarks.  I  know  that  he  would 
be  the  last  person  who  would  want  his  re- 
marks to  be  misinterpreted  and  Improperly 


Therefore.  X  am  sure  that  he  wlU  welcome 
my  making  some  remarks  for  the  Racoas  in 
regard  to  the  InoepUon  of  the  parity  goal, 
the  Parmers  Union  and  its  record,  and  Com- 
munist objectives,  which  are  Intended  to 
emphasias  the  true  facu. 

Plrst  and  foremoet.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  know  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Parmers  Union.  I  know  that  they 
are  not  Communists  or  Communist  sympa- 
thlaers.  They  are  all  loyal,  intelligent,  and 
patriotic  American  dtlaens  who  know  full 
well  that  other  segments  of  the  American 
economy  have  received  Oovernment  pro- 
tection— tariffs,  subsidise,  accelerated  amor- 
tlaatlon.  and  similar  programs  of  assistsnce 
and  realise  that  farmers  are  entitled  to  equal 
treatment  from  the  OovernuMnt  unities  they 
are  to  remain  perpetually  in  economic 
trouble. 

Second.  X  want  to  point  out  that  the  de- 
mand for  parity  for  farmers  did  not  start 
with  the  appearance  of  Parmers  Union  wlt- 
neeeee  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, which  the  Senator  from  Florida  de- 
ecrlbed.  nor  with  last  year^  Communist 
Party  platform. 

The  demand  for  full  parity  for  farmers 
started  away  back  in  the  thlrUes.  and  It  was 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Pederation  and 
ite  leaders  who  were  then  demanding  it.  in 
the  form  of  parity  paymenta  In  addition  to 
the  S6  percent  conunodity  loana  then  pro- 
vided by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

In  1088.  President  Bdward  A.  O'Neal  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  late  Senator  Alva  Adams  which 
appears  at  page  2074  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
CoNoanaioMAL  Rbcobb  for  May  10.  1»30,  say- 
ing: 

"Palltire  of  Congress  to  provide  parity  pay- 
menu  to  cooperating  farmers  as  contem- 
plated under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  will  be  a  tragic  nUstake  and  will 
preclpitete  a  serious  situation  of  national 
proportions  next  fall  and  winter  unless  the 
situation  is  remedied.  •  •  •  There  can  be 
no  remedy  for  buslnees  depression  and  un- 
employment in  the  clUes  until  farm  prlcee 
and  farm  Income  are  reetored  to  parity  level 
with  Industry  and  labor." 

There  were  repeated  appeals  for  parity 
paymenU  to  bridge  the  final  gap  to  full 
parity  for  farmers  from  men  like  Mr.  OTIeal. 
preeident  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
PederaUon:  Mr.  larl  Smith,  vice  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  organi- 
sation's legislative  repreeentetlve  here.  As 
quotetlons  I  shall  cite  wUl  reveal,  they 
wanted  full  parity  on  all  farm  producta. 

Vice  President  Barl  Smith,  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  appeared  and  preeented  the  Farm 
Bureau's  demands  to  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
ApproprUtlons  Committee  on  March  2.  1040. 
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At  pages  B30  and  591  of  those  bsartags.  w* 
find  this  tastlmony  toy  Mr.  Smith: 

"We  affirm  our  uncompromising  support 
of  the  broad  principles  set  forth  In  the 
Agrtcmtural  Adjustment  Act  of  1980.  which 
in  our  opinion  is  the  most  eomprrtiensiv 
and  effective  law  ever  enacted  for  farmers 
by  the  Congress.  We  believe  that  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  this  legislation  arc  aound 
in  principle,  and  that  If  sufllelent  Federal 
funds  are  appropriated  to  make  It  fully  ef- 
fective, the  objectlTe  of  this  leglslatton, 
which  Is  the  attainment  of  parity  prices  and 
parity  Income  for  American  farmers,  can 
be  achieved.  Experience  has  proved  that, 
to  the  extent  appropriations  for  carrying 
out  this  act  have  been  made  available,  the 
program  under  It  has  been  effective.  We 
further  believe  that  natlcmal  acoonmlc  wel- 
fare u  dependent  on  restoring  agrlctilturs  to 
parity  position. 

"We  are  now  Insisting  that  appropriations 
sufficient  to  make  the  law  fully  effective  be 
made  by  this  Congrees  for  the  fiscal  year 
1»41.  Careful  study  Indlcatss  that  the  sum 
of  S807  mlUlon  will  be  required  for  this 
purpose. 

"The  parity  goal  for  agriculture  was  es- 
tablished by  Congress  In  the  original  Agrl- 
cxiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  also  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  of  1036,  and  again  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1088.  In  addition  to  the 
national  program  for  agriculture,  as  out- 
lined in  these  several  basic  acte.  section  808 
of  the  Agrictiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  10S8 
provided  the  means  to  bridge  the  final  gap. 
as.  if.  and  when  appropriatioos  by  Congreee 
might  be  made  available  for  thU  purpose. 
Section  808.  authorising  parity  payments, 
reoognlaee  no  limitation  short  of  parity.  It 
appears  at  this  time  that  a  substantial  parity 
payment  approprUtkm  by  Congress  is  fully 
justlAsd." 

President  Ndward  A.  OKeal.  of  tHe  Amer- 
ican Farm  Btiraau  Federation,  appearing  be- 
fore the  Bouse  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Sttboommtttee  that  earns  year,  1048.  tsstlfled 
at  pagee  1440-1480  ot  thoee  hearings,  as 
follows: 

"Ws  sre  asking  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlationa  and  Congrees  to  approprUte  the 
sum  of  8607  mUllon  for  parity  payments  to 
piuducsrs  of  basle  OMUBOdltlas  In  ordsr  to' 
make  fuUy  effective  the  pledge  of  Congress 
of  parity  to  farmsrs  produelag  these  com- 
modltlss.** 

The  foUewtag  year,  in  1041.  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau got  Congrsssmsn  CLABorcs  Cahkon  of 
our  State  to  put  iiito  the  CoMoaxssioNAL 
Raooss  a  sUtamenI  by  its  preeident.  Ed 
O'Neal,  which  appeared  in  the  Nation's  Agri- 
culture (see  Appacdls  to  CoKoansnMAx. 
lURXMD.  volums  87.  part  11.  page  A1876)  in 
which  he  said: 

"Bills  to  give  the  farmer  parity  are  await- 
ing action  by  House  and  Senate.  It  is  now 
or  never  for  the  fanner.  I  pledge  you  here 
and  now  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  wUl  demand  of  the  Resident  and 
Congrees.  of  Republicans  and  Iiemocrats.  a 
definite  legislative  action  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  full  parity  at  this  session  of 
Congress." 

Later  that  year,  the  Farm  Btireau  conven- 
tion adopted  a  reeoluUon  (No.  8)  which  was 
Uter  euba&itted  to  Congress  by  Mr.  ONeal. 
which  declared: 

"We  renew  the  feCeratlon^  support  of  the 
continuance  of  88  percent  of  parity  loans 
on  baaie  soU  oropa  acd  of  such  approprUtkms 
as  are  necessary  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
loan  levels  and  prios  levels  of  basle  farm 
commodities,  whichever  are  higher,  and 
parity  prices." 

In  hearings  on  the  extension  of  ths  Ooes- 
modlty  credit  Corporation  Act,  held  before 
the  Henlrlng  and  Chirrency  Committee  On 
May  SO.  1041  (see  p.  140).  President  OKeal. 


of  Nrm  Boreati,  agiBa  ealied  tat  foB  parity 
when  he  tcstlfted: 

"Tbe  issue  raised  by  the  Oere  smendment 
is  very  clear.  That  issue  Is  whether  the 
parity  objective  is  to  be  a  reality  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  or  whether  it  la  to  be  merely  an 
intistve  mirage  dangled  before  the  eyes  of 
farmers  but  which  they  sre  never  permitted 
to  attain. 

"Hie  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
again  and  again  declared  Its  policy  that  the 
prices  and  Income  of  farmers  should  be  re- 
stored and  maintained  on  a  basis  of  parity 
wlta  industrial  wages  and  prloea.  •  •  • 

"The  action  taken  on  the  85  percent  parity 
loan  bill  takes  care  of  the  five  basic  commod- 
Itlee  only.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration takes  the  position  that  we  must  have 
a  program  which  will  assure  full  parity  not 
only  to  the  five  basic  crops  but  to  all  Amarl- 
CSA  agriculture.  Many  people  do  not  realise 
that  the  AAA  of  1988  established  a  parity- 
price  goal  for  all  agrlctiltiiral  commodities, 
and  that  this  portion  of  the  act  has  not 
been  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court." 

I  am  sure  that  the  distingnlshed  Senator 
from  Florida  did  not  realise,  when  he  made 
his  address,  that  the  Inceptlan  of  the  de- 
mand for  full  parity — and  for  full  parity  for 
all  agricultural  oommodltiea— came  years 
ago,  and  that  ite  outstanding  proponente 
in  thoee  early  days  were  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

I  am  certain  that,  in  his  great  fairness, 
realising  that  the  denumd  for  full  parity 
on  all  commodities  started  back  In  the  thlr- 
tlea,  with  all  the  farm  organisations  sup- 
porting It  (and  posslhly  the  Commimist 
Party,  too),  he  will  want  the  CoMoaxssioifAX. 
BaooBD  to  reflect  the  full  facts.  Be  will  not. 

1  know,  want  the  impression  to  remain  that 
100  percent  of  parity  for  an  farm  commoditlea 
U  of  recent  origin  with  Its  support  confined 
to  the  National  Farmers  Union  and  the 
American  Communist  Fsrty. 

That  Impression  would  be  inaccurate,  for 
there  was  no  more  vigorous  proponents  of 
fuU  parity  for  all  farm  rommortltlas  In  the 
daya  erhsn  that  goal  was  first  advosated  than 
ths  Fum  Bureau  Fedsrattoa  and  its  offlcm. 
headed  b^  Bdward  A.  OTIeid. 

Sd  O'Neal  was  not  being  either  eoclal- 
Istle  or  communistic.    The  Farmers  Union 

the  AstMrleaa  OoonmiBlst  Psrty  haa 

that  the  so-called  parity  ob- 
jsettve  should  be  made  a  reality  for  fam- 
era.  But  If  compering  programs  with  wliat 
the  Communists  advocate  Is  carried  to  the 
ultimate  conclusion.  Bd  CNealls  advocacy 
of  parity  for  farmos  back  in  the  thirtiea 
and  early  forties  would  make  him  out  a 
founder  of  such  a  movement. 

Of  course  that  Is  ridiculous.  It  is  also 
ridiculous  for  anyone  to  imply  that  any  of- 
ficials or  members  of  the  National  Fanners 
Union  are  socialistic  or  communistic  be- 
cause they  happen  to  advocate  today  the 
parity  obJecUve  which  Ed  O'Neal  advocated 

2  decades  ago. 

As  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
ttom  Oklahoma  [Ur.  MomoMRl  pointed 
out,  Communiste  have  aped  90  percmt  of 
the  democratic  ivograms  of  the  last  ao  years, 
just  as  the  R^mbllean  leadership  is  adopting 
many  of  the  programs  of  the  Democratic 
Party  today. 

Neither  Democrato  nor  Republicans  have 
become  Communiste  merely  because  they 
have  finally  aeen  the  light  and  now  mp- 
port  social  sectnity,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, minimum  wage,  full  employment, 
home  loan  programs,  bank  deposit  Insurance, 
and  similar  Democratle  doctrines. 

The  consequences  of  comparison  of  pro- 
grams with  the  Communist  Party  line  can 
be  very  sertoos  If  misunderstood.  A  some- 
what similar  talk  about  the  Farmers  Union 
position  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  In  1048— two  elections  ago— and  It 
f  oUowed  toy  very  sertous  consequences 


f er  ths  Perm  Bureau  Mderatfen— not  the 
Vtemers  Union,  but  the  Fana  Bureau. 

At  that  time,  the  distlngwished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Baiaeas]  de- 
Uvsred  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen* 
ate.  dismssing  the  activities  of  Commu- 
nlsta  In  the  field  of  agriculture  and  imwiiss 
Ing  a  conoem  over  the  dlreetloa  which  the 
National  Itemers  Union  was  taking. 

Like  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, he  made  no  direct  chaigee  against  ths 
officers  of  the  National  Parmers  Union. 

Sometime  later  the  Itom  Bureau  Federa- 
tion In  the  State  of  Utah  got  out  a  political 
circular  in  which  they  referred  to  the  Farm- 
ers  Union  aa  "Communist  dominated."  The 
maun  Union  sued  and  got  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  jury  verdict  awarding  them  835,- 
000  damages.  The  Jury  found  ths  ehargs 
false. 

The  oass  was  appealed,  and  the  verdict 
was  sustained  in  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

During  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  propoeed  to  put  before 
the  Jxiry,  in  mltlgatlnn  of  damsgea,  a  copy 
of  Senator  Bbidgss'  speech  on  the  Senate 


The  Fsrmers  Unionls  attorneys  objected 
to  the  Inclusion  ctf  the  speech  In  the  Rboosd, 
charging  that  a  member  of  the  Perm  Bu- 
reau's trial  staff,  sitting  at  counsel  table 
throughout  the  trial  of  the  case,  had  pre- 
pared the  Senator's  address.  Subsequently, 
Mr.  BcrtMrt  Cruise  McManus  offered  to  tes- 
tify as  to  the  backg^xmnd  of  the  qieech  and 
was  put  on  the  stand. 

Z  attach  hereto  an  account  from  the  May 
1051  issue  of  the  National  Union  Parmer  mt 
Mr.  McMsnus*  appearance  ae  a  wltnees. 

McManus  testified  that  he  had  outlined 
the  address,  dociunented  it,  and  then — and 
I  quote  directly — ^he  said:  "I— I  mean  we  ■ 
wrote  the  final  draft.- 

In  his  testimony  he  told  the  court  frankly 
tlut  politics  was  involved. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  account  of 
the  trial  which  i4>peared  in  the  May  1051 
issue  of  the  National  Union  ftamsr.  at- 
tached hereto. 

I  also  direct  attention  tO;  an  account  from 
the  June  1052  issue  of  th^  National  Union 
Farmer,  attached  hereto,  reporting  the  de- 
c^stoo  of  the  10th  Cbenlt  Gburt  of  Appeals 
whhA  siistshiert  Oe  rtummn  uaamv  jtMig> 
ment  against  the  Fum  Bntjau  which  4^eeUl-' 
cally  commented  on  ttie  rachislon  of  the 
Senate  artrtresi    The  crlentt  judges  said: 

"It  (the  district  court)  excluded  the 
BxDcxs*  speech  because  it  would  be  unfair 
to  allow  the  appellante  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  publication  v^ich  their  agent  had  pre- 
pared and  submitted  for  delivery  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

"The  ruling  of  the  court  finds  support  in 
the  weight  of  authority  and  exclusion  of 
tb»  third-party  documente  was  not  error." 
Two  years  ago  when  the  farm  bill  was 
before  the  United  Stetee  Senate,  a  Olen 
Marts  issued  a  newspaper  column,  put  into 
the  BaooBO  by  Senator  Touiro.  of  North 
Dakota,  which  claimed  the  Communlsta  were 
supporting  00  percent  of  parity.  The  col- 
umnist then  asked  the  queetion,  directing 
It  by  name  to  a  number  of  our  Midweet 
BspubUoan  Senators  and  1  or  2  southern 
Democrats,  as  to  how  It  felt  to  be  following 
the  Communist  Party  line. 

Senator  Totme  explained  that  Marts  had 
been  an  editor  of  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
publications,  who  then  was  working  with 
a  Farm  Bureau  official.  The  Senator  de- 
nounced the  low  level  of  the  Marts  attack. 
This  Is  a  deplorable  thing  to  do,  whether 
the  names  of  Soiators,  private  individuals. 
or  private  organlatlons  are  used,  because  of 
the  danger  that  the  preelee  nature  of  the 
stetement  will  not  be  undsrstood._ 

I  sm  aware,  and  I  want  «^.  "«»"•» 
toe  completely  clear,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  made  no  charge  ox 
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psntj    pnce    supports.     An    effort    has     KIm  Uut  thUx  prosnun  U  m  cIom  to  Um     Approiirlatlona  CommlttM  on  Mmrch  2.  1040. 


aUiJ  90.   IWtl    {M«  p.   1W>.  rx^uuvuv 
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•flUatkns  afalBat   th«  National 
Unkw  or  Iti  oAccra. 

Ob  tlM  •amatlT*  itde  I  would  Ilk*  to  My 
O.  Patton.  Olann  J.  Taibott.  and 
Union  l«ad«ra  I  know   ara 
dtsUnculalMd    AnMrlcana    who    bava    ran- 
diatlngnlahad    Mrrlea    not    only    to 
farmara  but  to  ttala  Nation. 

Praaldant  Jamaa  O.  Patton  of  tha  Furm* 
«ra  Dnkm  baa  b«an  appointed  to  many  na- 
ttoaal  poata,  and  Intamatlonal  adrlaory  po- 
altlona.  raquinng  elaaranca  for  aacurtty  and 
^**»»'«""f  Mcurtty  Information,  by  Praal- 
danta  Kooaavalt.  Truman,  and  Xtaenbowar. 

Olann  J.  Taibott  of  tba  Nortb  Dakota 
Wmara  Union,  cbalrman  of  the  board  of  th* 
NatloBal  ftemcra  Union,  baa  bald  many 
■tmllar  poaltkMM  requiring  tbe  tmam  eort 
of  elearaaea. 

I  attaoh  bareto  a  list  of  a  doaen  of  tba 
poeltlone  wbleb  Ifr.  Patton  baa  bald. 

national  poeltlona  to  wblcb  Mr.  Jamee  O. 
Patton.  president.  National  Farmen  Union, 
baa  been  appointed  and  on  wblcb  be  served : 

National  AdTlaory  Board,  National  Toutb 
Administration.  President  Rooeevelt  ap- 
polntad. 

Soonomle  Stablllxatton  Board.  Appointed 
by  Preeldent  Rooeeyelt. 

AdTlaar,  United  States  delegation.  Second 
Intcr-Amerlcan  Conference  on  Agriculture, 
Meadeo  City  lB4a.  Appointed  by  President 
Roosavalt  and  Secretary  of  State. 

Public  AdTlaory  Board,  Ofllce  of  War  Mo- 
bUlaatlon  and  Reconversion.  Appointed  by 
President   Rooeevelt.   confirmed    by    Senate. 

AdTlaar  to  United  States  delegation.  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  War  and  Peace. 
Cbapultepee  Conference,  Mexico  City. 
March  1946.  Appointed  by  President  Rooee- 
velt and  Secretary  of  State. 

Consultant  United  States  delegation. 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organlaatlon,  founding  meeting  of  United 
Nations.  San  Francisco.  1945.  Appointed  by 
Praaldant  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State. 

Adviser.  United  States  delegation,  found- 
ing meeting  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
sation. Quebec.  Canada.  October  1949.  Ap- 
pointed by  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
of  SUte. 

•  Adviser  United  Statee  delegation.  PAO. 
Copenhagen.  Denmark.  1946;  Geneva  Switzer- 
land. 1947:  1948,  1949,  1950.  Washington. 
D.  C;  1981.  Rome.  Italy. 

1944:  Public  Advisory  Board.  Economic 
Cooperation  AdnUntstratlon  and  later  Mu- 
tual Security  Administration.  Appointed  by 
President  Truman,  confirmed  by  Senate. 

Memtwr.  National  Security  Resources 
Board.     Appointed  by  President  Truman. 

Member.  MobUlxatlon  Policy  Board. 
Charles  E.  Wilson.  Chairman.  Appointed  by 
President  Truman. 

Public  Advisory  Board.  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration.  Appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Blaenhower,  1963.    Still  serving. 

All  of  tbeee  positions  were  cleared  for 
handling  security  information. 

Tba  National  Farmers  Union  Is  entitled  to 
tba  thanks  of  the  Nation  for  the  services  It 
baa  rendered  to  food  production  programs 
In  wartime,  and  the  services  which  Its  of- 
ficials have  rendered  the  Nation  In  defense 
agenelea.  and  international  efforts  to  build 
th*  baala  for  lasting  peace. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  Just  a  word  for  the 
farmars  who  hav*  asked  their  Government 
for  prlc*  support.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  was  alarmed  at  the  atti- 
tude of  farmers  who  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  assure  them  a  fair  price. 

Th*  petitions  of  farmers  for  Government 
asslatance  are  In  a  large  measure  the  result 
of  special  favors  previously  granted  Industry, 
transportation,  and  other  esgmants  of  our 
economy  by  the  Government.  Th*  great 
business  Intereets  In  this  Nation  got  their 
subaldlss.  and  they  keep  adding  to  them 
regularly.  long  bafor*  farmers  bad  tbalr  first 
farm  program. 


If  w«  would  tear  down  all  our  foreign  trade 
and  tariff  barriers,  farm  equipment  prlcea 
would  tumble,  petroleum  prices  would  tum- 
ttla.  automobile  prlcee  would  tumble,  tha 
coat  of  living  and  th*  coet  of  farming  would 
drop  enough  to  give  substantial  relief  to 
farmers  as  Industriee  ware  favored  to  m**t 
foreign   price  competition. 

If  we  would  give  farmers  depletion  allow- 
ancea.  accelerate«l  amortization,  special  low 
transportation  rtttee  and  subsidies  parallel- 
ing those  given  petroleum,  power  companies 
and  newspapers  and  magaslnes.  It  would 
provide  substantial  relief  to  the  farmers. 

Farmers  have  not  loet  their  moral  fiber 
because  they  want  equal  treatment  with  th* 
big  Industries  of  this  Nation. 

They  have  just  gotten  smart. 

Henry  Cantwell  Wallace,  after  serving  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Preeldent 
Warren  O  Harding,  wrote  a  t>ook  in  which  he 
concluded  thst  the  Nation  must  do  one  of 
two  things:  give  farmers  supports  equal  to 
subsidise  to  other  sections  of  the  economy: 
or  repeal  the  tariff,  repeal  all  subsidies  and 
all  protections  to  other  segments,  putting 
them  on  an  unaided,  purely  competitive 
basis. 

If  asking  Government  for  farm  price  sup- 
ports  Is  communistic  or  socialistic,  then 
asking  for  these  other  OovernnMnt  aids  Is 
equally  so. 

The  farmers  of  America  know  enough 
about  the  realltlee  of  life  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  frightened  by  cries  of  socialism 
or  communism. 

They  deserve  equal  treatment  with  other 
segments  of  the  economy.  In  reality.  100 
percent  of  parity  Is  less  than  equal  trsat- 
otent. 

General  Moton  Corp.  and  other  corpora- 
tions with  proflte  running  several  times  « 
percent  and  eve.i  several  tlmee  10  percent 
after  taxes  based  on  net  worth,  are  making 
from  200  percent  to  1,000  percent  of  parity, 
thanks  to  tariff  protection,  negotiated  con- 
tracts, reduced  tiuies.  and  other  Federal  con- 
cessions to  them. 

(From  tbe  National  Union  Farmer  for 
May  19511 
Wsrrrx  Ao&trrs  He  Asskmbled  Bsroocs'  Smkab 
SmcH     AJfD     THAT     "Potmca     Was     Ik- 

VOLVSD" 

The  real  author  of  Senator  Srrtxs  Baisocs' 
smear  attack  on  Farmers  Union  tried  to  prove 
his  charges  in  a  court  of  histice  in  the  Utah 
libel  suit  and  failed  utterly. 

Robert  Cruise  McManus.  the  writer  who 
has  repeatedly  attempted  to  smear  the  Farm- 
ers Union  during  election  campaigns  since 
1948.  admitted  under  oath  during  the  Utah 
Ubel  suit  trui  that  he  assembled  Senator 
Sttlss  BaiooBs'  smear  of  Farmers  Union  and 
that  pollUcs  was  Involved. 

Senator  Baiscra  delivered  a  long  tirade 
against  Farmers  Union,  charging  Communist 
innuence  last  September  7  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  wheri^  he  was  Inunune  from  libel 
char  gee. 

The  Farmers  Union  then  charged  that  Mc- 
Manus had  prepared  tbe  sp**ch  and  that 
it  was  pure  politics. 

Called  to  the  witnees  stand  during  th* 
Utah  Ubel  suit  trial  In  the  Jurys  absence, 
McManus  teetlfled  under  oath  that  he  hsd 
outlined  the  speech,  documented  It.  and 
that  then  "I — I  mean  we — wrote  the  final 
draft." 

BOASTS    or    SMXASa 

The  witness  wss  almost  boastful  about  bla 
part  in  efforts  to  smear  the  Farmers  Union. 
He  told  of  writing  an  article.  "Communist 
Beachhead  In  Agriculture. "  for  the  Farm 
Journal,  published  by  Joe  Pew.  of  Sun  Oil 
and  shipbuilding  wealth,  and  another  for 
Alfred  Kohlberg's  Freeman  magazine.  H* 
showed  some  resentment  because  Louis 
Bromfleld  had  not  given  him  credit  for  facta 
In  another  Freeman  article. 

McManus  said  be  was  writing  a  book  on 
Communist  Infiltration  In  agrlctilture  when 


an  tmnamed  friend  at  bis  bom*  In  Hop*- 
weU,  N.  J.,  suggested  that  ha  writ*  a  spaaeh 
for  a  United  Statee  Senator  to  deliver  against 
Farmers  Union.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Mc> 
Manus  told  tbe  court  that  frankly  polltica 
was  Involved  In  the  matter. 

McManus  and  the  unnamed  friend  went 
to  Waablngton.  D.  C.  and  eold  their  idea  to 
Senator  Waronre.  who  Just  happens  to  have 
l>**n  a  former  county  agent,  fonner  eecrc- 
tary  of  the  New  Hampeblre  Farm  Bureau,  and 
currently  Is  lUted  as  a  director  of  a  New 
Hampshire  Farm  Bureau  mutual  Insuranc* 
company. 

McManiis  denied  that  he  bad  worked  for 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  untU 
his  employment  In  February  to  prapar*  for 
tbe  Ulal  of  the  Utah  libel  suit. 

aw  nooaa  at  vatAi. 

The  writer  wss  a  major  figure  In  tbe  trial. 

Under  the  rules  of  courts,  witnesses  may  be 
excluded  from  the  courtroom  during  the  trial 
of  a  caee.  When  the  Farmers  Union  called 
for  application  of  the  rule,  the  Farm  Bureau's 
lawyers  asked  that  McManus  be  made  an  ex- 
cepUon.  They  explained  that  he  had  charg* 
of  files  of  their  materials  and  was  needed  by 
counsel  to  aid  them. 

Federal  Judge  Willis  RItter  ruled,  however, 
that  McManus  must  either  laave  the  room 
or  he  could  not  b*  used  as  a  witness.  He  left 
th*  room. 

A  lltue  Uter.  however,  the  Farm  Bureau 
attorneys  again  requested  that  McManus  b* 
permitted  to  come  to  the  counsel  uble  be- 
side them.  This  time.  It  was  stipulated  that 
McManus  might  stay  in  the  courtroom  and 
be  used  as  a  witness  for  the  IdenUficatlon  of 
documents  only. 

From  that  point  on.  tbe  writer  sat  with 
tbe  Farm  Bureau  s  counsel  and  was  repeated- 
ly consulted  by  the  laaryers. 

McManus  went  to  the  witnees  sUnd  during 
a  drbate  over  the  admissibility  of  the  Bridges 
speech  Into  evidence  to  mitigate  damages, 
but  not  to  prove  tbe  truth.  Farmers  Union 
bad  objected  to  the  admission  of  the  Bridges 
speech  because  It  was  hearsay,  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  croas-examlne  the  Senator, 
moet  of  his  alleged  charges,  even  if  true, 
would  be  Immaterial,  and  for  many  other 
reasons.  The  Farm  Qureau  contended  that 
It  had  a  right  to  ahow  that  It  had  made  lu 
charges  against  the  Farmers  Union  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Bridges  speech — and  that  this 
fact  would  miUgate  damagea. 

TXIXS  ABOUT  HIMSSL.r 

Qtientln  Burdlck.  representing  Farmers 
Union,  proteeted  that  McManus  had  written 
the  Brtdgee  speech:  that  he  had  attempted 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Bridges  chsrge* 
during  the  trial  which  was  In  progress  and 
failed,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  put  hi* 
chargee  before  the  Jury  in  the  form  of  tb* 
Bridges  speech,  a  third  party  document. 

Judge  Rltt«r  announced  that  he  aranted  to 
know  who  wrote  Bamoxa'  speech  before  ba 
ruled  and  McManus  was  put  on  the  witness 
stand. 

The  writer  made  a  lengthy  explanation  of 
bis  career,  snd  how  he  happened  to  take  up 
his  antl-nu-mers  Union  profession.  Then  b* 
told  of  doing  the  Bridges  operation,  admit- 
ting that  "politics  was  Involved." 

During  his  testimony  It  also  came  out  that 
be  had  been  brought  Into  the  suit  by  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Although  the  American  Farm 
Bureaus  participation  In  the  suit  in  the 
background  has  been  apparent,  it  was  not  of 
record  until  McManus  testified.  The  AFBF 
did  not  send  their  attorney  to  help  with  th* 
trial,  apparently  attempting  to  avoid  revela- 
tion of  Its  support  of  the  smear  tactic. 

Faaar   BmnsTr  Smsa   Falst    Jtmr   Awabbs 

FAasfon  Uwiow  936.000  Damaobs 

A  Utah  Mderal  court  Jury  bas  awarded 

Farmers  Union  gSd.OOO  damages  against  Utah 

Farm  Bureau  for  calling  the  Fanners  Union 
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"Communist    dominated**    during    tba    last 
eleetloa  campaign  In   that  8tat«. 

After  a  week-long  tral.  In  wblcb  Federal 
Judge  Willis  RItter  called  some  of  tbe  Farm 
Bweau's  evidence  "ridiculous"  and  admon- 
ished their  attorneys  repeatedly  to  produc* 
some  facts,  the  Jury  voted  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  charges  were  urtrue.  The  Jury  con- 
sidered the  case  app'oxlmately  4  hours. 
Apparently  moet  of  the  time  was  taken 
agreeing  on  the  amount. 

Although  the  defendiints  In  the  case  were 
tha  Utah  Farm  Bureau.  Its  executive  secre- 
tary and  Its  vice  president,  Frank  Shelley 
and  A.  V.  Bmoot,  It  ceveloped  during  the 
trial  that  the  America i  Farm  Btireau  Fed- 
eration was  participating  in  the  background 
and  had  supplied  Robe.-t  Cruise  McManus,  a 
violently  antl-Farmen<  Union  writer,  to 
prove  tbe  charge.  (1'he  Utah  Farm  Bu- 
reau had  at  one  time  agreed  to  apologize  and 
eettle.  but  It  is  now  clear  that  It  canceled 
that  arrangement  because  of  American  Farm 
Bureau  action.) 

Advised  of  th*  Jury's  verdict.  President 
Jamee  G.  Patton  of  National  Farmers  Union, 
•aid: 

"W*  are,  of  course,  gratified  with  tbe  out- 
come of  our  libel  suit  against  the  Farm 
Buresu  Federation  In  I'tah. 

"We  bop*  thst  the  Farmers  Union  shall 
now  be  permitted  to  dovote  lu  full  energies 
to  organizing  and  repnaentlng  the  Interests 
of  family  farmers." 

The  trial  started  May  14  and  ended  May  21. 

Preeldent  Patton.  C  E.  Huff.  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Tony  T.  Dechant  and  Ben  Stong 
of  Farmers  Union  Washington  ofllce  went  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  President  Patton  then  flew 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  for  Tuerday's  meeting 
of  the  Preeident's  Defense  Mobilization  Ad- 
visory Board  and  it  wat  not  found  necessary 
for  him  to  return  to  Ealt  Lake  City. 

The  Farmers  Union  enlled  one  of  the  de- 
fendanU.  Executive  Se<Tetary  Frank  Shelley, 
of  Utah  Farm  Bureau,  <o  prove  that  the  Ubel 
was  publUhed  and  cliculated.  C.  E.  Huff, 
general  manager  of  businesses  for  NFU,  and 
Paul  V.  Kelly.  Utah  manager  for  Farmers 
Union,  testified  as  to  Farmers  Union,  Its 
membership  and  cooperative  business  activi- 
ties subject  to  damage.  Two  rural  paper 
publishers  testified  the^  received  and  printed 
the  Farm  Bureau's  libelous  rtatement.  Pub- 
lication In  at  least  t«o  other  papers  was 
shown  In  the  record. 

The  Farmers  Union  -hen  rested  and  It  be- 
came the  Farm  Bureau's  duty  to  prove  the 
truth  of  Its  statement  or  take  the  conse- 
quences at  the  bands  of  the  Jury. 

rSBM  BXTBBAU  WnKXSSE.S.  KZ-COMMIBS.  CHANGS 

THxn  sToaiia  on  stand 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  used  4  ex- 
Communlsts — 3  of  thena  Imported  from  New 
York  City  and  1  from  Miami.  Fla.— In  their 
effort  to  make  their  smear  of  Farmers  Union 
stick. 

One  of  their  stars  was  Paul  Crouch,  a 
Miami.  Fla.,  newspaperman,  who  testified 
that  a  former  regional  representative  of 
Farmers  Union  In  Tennessee  had  been  a 
secret  Communist  in  tlie  thirties  who  did  not 
pay  dues  or  let  bis  nsme  go  on  any  llsU  in 
order  to  protect  himse'.f.  On  croes-examina- 
Uon.  Crouch  admitted  that  he  had  previ- 
ously testified,  under  oath  before  tbe  Houss 
Un-Amertcan  Activities  Committee,  that  thla 
person  was  not  a  Communist  Party  member. 

The  Jury  got  another  peek  at  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Farm  Bureau  witnesses  during 
the  cross-examination  of  Manning  Jcrtinson. 
who  was  a  Communist  In  tb*  tblrtlas  and  ba- 
cam*  a  member  of  tb*  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee. 

Johnson  testified  tliat  a  tonon  Fanners 
Union  division  prealdant  bad  bean  known 
to  him  as  a  Communist  In  1936-34  .and 
that  tba  Ootnmtmlsts  helped  get  farmers 
Into  Farmers  Unions  In  New  York,  He  testi- 
fied that  tb*  OommunUts  managed  to  get 


•fractions"  or  "cells"  into  several 
Union  locals  and  one  Grange  local. 

Confronted  on  ernes  wrsmlnatlon  with  tb* 
fact  that  there  was  no  Farmers  Union  In 
New  York  State  In  the  thirties,  Johnson  said 
be  had  made  a  mistake.  He  meant  another 
organization.  He  did  not  know  anything 
about  Farmers  Union.  Judge  RItter  then 
ordered  all  his  testimony  concerning  Farm- 
ers Union  stricken  from  the  record  and  dis- 
regarded by  tbe  Jury.  Tbe  fact  Is  there  waa 
no  FU  in  New  York  until  1944,  long  after  tbe 
period  to  which  Johnson  testified. 

Howard  Busbmore.  a  Hearst  newspaper 
reporter  In  New  York  City,  and  Maurice 
Malkln,  of  New  York,  both  testified  about 
the  National  Youth  Congress,  which  they 
claimed  they  helped  to  organize  as  members 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

Malkln  told  the  Jury  that  preachers  and 
teachers  were  easy  marks  for  the  Commu- 
nists. A  little  later  he  said  that  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  "fell  for  anything." 
At  this  point.  Judge  RItter  called  him  to 
order,  saying  that  he  had  gratuitously  In- 
sulted people  not  Involved  In  the  trial,  with- 
out cause,  and  that  the  court  was  prepared 
to  take  appropriate  action  If  It  happened 
again.    Malkln  became  more  subdued. 

Rushmore  Identified  a  former  South  Da- 
kota Farmers  Union  member  and  a  fc»mer 
Eastern  Farmers  Union  officer  as  Commu- 
nlsU  in  the  thirties,  working  in  youth  move- 
ments. Neither  are  members  of  FU  today. 
He  told  of  talking  with  a  national  FU  official 
about  the  National  Youth  Congress.  He  wss 
not  certain  that  the  FU  official  knew  he  was 
a  Communist,  but  said  tbe  official  was  co- 
operative In  National  Youth  Congress  work, 
which  was  sponsored  by  outstanding  citizens 
like  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Harold  Ickes.  How- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  say  what  resulted  from 
thU  contact,  if  anything,  and  he  readUy 
testified  that  the  Communist  strategy  was  to 
conceal  their  affiliations  and  use  every  sort 
of  subterfuge  to  draw  non-Communist 
citizens  into  their  activities. 

OTHKB    witnesses    FAH.    TO    DEVELOP    PEOOr    OP 
domination    CHAkCE 

Another  witness  was  James  Elmore, 
former  editor  of  the  National  Union  Parmer 
for  5  months,  who  testified  that  he  had  been 
"mildly  rebuked"  by  NFU  President  Patton 
for  printing  a  cartoon  critical  of  Russia  in 
1948  and  for  using  labels  like  communism, 
fascism  and  Americanism  Instead  of  epeak- 
ing  functionally.  Elmore  testified  that  PaU 
ton  felt  it  poor  policy  to  criticize  a  fellow- 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  President 
Patton  also  urged  discussion  of  Issues,  on 
their  merits,  rather  than  labelling  them  as 
one  ism  or  another. 

John  C.  Dustin,  an  Insurance  actuary  for 
a  farm  bureau  insurance  company  in  North 
DakoU,  took  the  witness  stand  to  testify 
that  be  had  been  In  the  Farmers  Union 
lunchroom  In  Denver  In  1948 — a  room  about 
10  feet  by  20  feet — and  that  there  were  pic- 
tures of  President  Roosevelt,  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man and  Joseph  Stalin  on  the  wall. 

General  Manager  C.  E.  Huff  took  the  wit- 
ness stand  in  rebuttal  to  testify  that  tba 
room  was  actually  20  by  40  feet  and  that 
there  never  had  been  either  a  Trxunan  pic- 
ture or  a  Stalin  picture  on  the  wall.  There 
was,  he  testified,  a  picture  of  Roosevelt. 

Two  witnesses  were  brought  from  New 
Jersey  to  Identify  names  on  the  nominating 
Mpen  of  a  Communist  candidate  as  soma 
of  the  same  namee  as  appear  in  the  editorial 
meet *>*»<<  of  the  Eastern  Union  Farmer.  But 
they  were  unable  to  establish  the  authen- 
ticity of  their  documents,  identify  slgnaturea 
or  prove  their  allegations. 

PABMSaa    UNION    ST7FPOBT    OP   OO-OPS    BTaBSSD 
TO    PBOVB   aaCXAB  CBABSB 

Tb*  principal  proof  wblcb  tbe  Farm  Bu- 
reau had  to  support  lU  chargea  was  that  tb* 
Farmers  Union  advocates  cooperatlvea. 

Manning  Johnson,  the  former  member  of 
tbe  Commimlst  Central  Committee  testified 


that  his  eommlttae  at  one  time  decided  to 
push  cooperatives  and  Infllter  them  aa  • 
means  of  attaining  Communist  objectives. 

The  Farm  Bureau  also  offered  exhibits 
which  showed  that  the  Farmers  Union  pro- 
motes cooperatives.  One  was  a  study  book 
by  Stanley  Vogt,  "The  Last  Frontier."  The 
other  was  an  address  which  President  James 
O.  Patton  made  when  still  president  of  tb* 
Colorado  Farmers  Union  (at  least  12  years 
ago)  on  tbe  "Future  of  tbe  Farmars  Union." 

In  both  documents,  the  authors  were  crit- 
ical of  the  profit  system  and  urged  real  ac« 
tlon  to  build  cooperatives  and  the  coopera* 
tlve  movement. 

Farmers  Union  counsel  maintained  that 
this  line  of  "parallelism"  used  by  Farm  Bu- 
reau was  not  proof  of  the  charge  of  Commu- 
nist domination. 

"Communists  wear  pants  and  Americans 
wear  pants."  Farmers  Union  counsel  Quentln 
Bwdlck  told  tbe  court.  "But  not  all  Ameri- 
cans are  therefore  Communists." 

In  arguing  the  case  to  the  Jury,  both  Bur- 
dlck and  Warwick  Lameroux.  attorneys  for 
Farmers  Union,  pointed  out  to  the  Jury  that 
the  Utah  Farm  Bureau  Itself  claims  to  hav* 
associated  with  It  nine  different  cooperative 
associations  In  marketing  and  supply  fields 
and  was  hardly  In  a  position  to  argue  that 
sponsoring  co-ops  Is  communistic. 

A.  H.  Nebeker.  one  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
lawyers,  at  one  point  expressed  great  amaze- 
ment to  the  court  that  a  farm  organization 
should  take  any  position  on  foreign  afiiilrs. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Farmers  Union  does 
pass  resolutions  on  foreign  affairs  and  raised 
a  big  question  of  why.  He  did  not  mention 
that  both  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Grange  have 
foreign  affairs  sections  In  their  programs — 
nor  that  the  Nation's  four  major  farm  groups 
participate  In  the  International  Council  of 
Agricultural  Producers.  The  Farm  Bureau 
has  at  least  one  full-time  man  on  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

After  the  evidence  was  completed.  Judge 
Willis  RItter  once  indicated  from  the  bench 
that  he  did  not  feel  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
had  submitted  any  evidence  In  support  of  Its 
Ubel  which  even  warranted  submitting  the 
question  of  truth  of  the  charges  to  the  Jury. 

He  was  then  considering  a  motion  by 
Farmers  Union  lawyers  for  a  directed  V3rdlct, 
because  Farm  Bureau  had  failed  to  produce 
even  a  shred  of  evidence  In  support  of  Its 
defamatory  statement. 

Judge  RItter  finally  reserved  his  rul*ng  on 
this  motion  for  a  directed  verdict,  as  per- 
mitted under  Federal  court  rxUes. 

In  his  Instructions  to  the  Jury,  Judce  RIt- 
ter quoted  from  a  recent  Supreme  Coxirt 
decision  concerning  the  seriousness  of  the 
Communist  charge.  He  cautioned  the  Jury 
to  consider  the  case  without  prejudice,  and 
told  them  they  might  take  Into  consideration 
the  hysteria  of  the  times.  The  Judge  also 
cautioned  the  Jury  to  allow  only  such  dam- 
ages as  were  done  directly  by  the  libel  In 
question. 

The  Farm  Bureau  made  many  exceptions 
to  court  rulings  as  the  basis  for  appeal  to 
the  United  States  circuit  court.  Bxireau  at- 
torneys told  reporters  that  they  would  ap- 
peal. 

Representing  Farmers  Union  In  the  trial 
were  Quentln  Burdlck,  attorney  for  Fcrmera 
Union  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  Warwick  Lam- 
eroux, of  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  complainants  In  the  suit  were  Ma* 
tlonal  Farmers  Union,  National  Parmera 
Union  Service  Corp..  and  National  Farmers 
Union  Life  Insiu-anee  Co. 

I  From  tbe  National  Union  Farmsr  for  Juna 
19&2I 

CncuiT    CooBT    Arratits    Tuatam    XTtnom 

Ubml  Vbbdict  AoAiNsr  Faaac  Bobbao— Ow» 

Spbbch.  Ubbo  in  Sknaib,  Ko  Auss 

•ni*    lOtb    circuit   eourt  of   appea's   baa 

unanimously  sustained  the  Farmers  Unlon'a 

l7ff_4Hy  Judgment  against  tb*  Farm  Bureau 
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ta  VUk  fw  *  UWl  ptthUahcd  la  UM.  Cboilt 
JudcM  BrmttoB.  Wmman.  aad  Mumli 
B>i>dwl  down  ttaalr  rtxrtrinn  la  OaatMr  oa 
Jua*  11. 

Xa  •  moat  ilgnlftcMit  p«wwn»  la  tto  wrli- 
Ua  a,O0a-ward  tloctoloa.  tb*  htgli  court  1m14 
tlM*  th«  mlgkt  Of  Authority  ■opportad  th« 
tftatrlet  court  ruUaf  wlica  tt  wteladcd  th» 
tFBltcd  StatM  acaator  Bmm)  ^umam 
(from  the  trial  record  •■  cTtdcnoc) 
It  wouM  be  vnlalr  to  allow  tbe  ap- 
poUaatc  (Varm  Bureau)  to  avaU  tbanwalTfn 
fiC  a  pubUeatloa  which  their  afcnt  had  pre* 
pared  and  eubmltted  lor  dellTarjr  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Tike  elroult  court  declekm  thue  a^n 
kdpad  eterU  y  the  eource  ct  the  Oaauaunlet- 
dnmtnatert  aaaar  ot  the  Vanaers  Union 
which  the  former  New  Hampahlre  nnn  Bu- 
TCaa  aaantary,  naw  Bcptihitcaa  floor  leader 
la  the  Scaate.  deUvered  on  the  Senate  floor 
a  yaare  afo.  Durtng  the  trial.  Bobert  Crulee 
McManue,  an  eastern  writer  (or  Joe  Pew'i 
Vtem  Journal  and  AUred  Kohlberg's  Pree- 
jaan  augaalne,  who  wae  In  the  employ  at  the 
Varm  Bureau,  admitted  under  oath  that  he 
liad  gone  to  Waahlni^n  at  the  euggeetlon  of 
an  unnamed  Mew  Jeraey  friend  and  written 
the  Bridges  epeech  for  delivery  on  the  libel- 
proof  Senate  floor.  He  added:  "I  want  to 
be  frank,  politics  was  Involved." 

Tha  United   States   circuit   court   Jixlges 


'^  (the  district  court)  excluded  the 
Brldfce  speech  becauae  It  would  be  unfair  to 
allow  the  appellants  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
publication  which  their  agent  had  prepared 
and  submitted  for  delivery  on  the  Senate 
iloor. 

"The  ruUof  of  the  court  finds  support  in 
the  weight  of  authority  and  exclusion  of  the 
third  party  documents  was  not  error." 

ramr  roxnn  chaxgb  fslbb 

The  Farmers  Union  libel  suit  against  the 
Tarm  Bxireau  in  Utah  was  brought  late  In 
1980  and  tried  before  Federal  Judge  WUlls 
Bitter  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  May  1951.  The 
trial  took  a  full  week,  although  It  took  the 
jury  only  4  hours  to  decide  that  the  Utah 
Ttrm  Bureau  had  falsely  stated  in  a  circular 
that  the  Farmers  Union  was  Communist 
dominated,  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages at  •25,000. 

Throughout  the  trial.  Robert  Cruise  Mc- 
Ifanus.  the  writer,  sat  with  Farm  Bureau 
counsel  consulting  with  them  and  handling 
doctunents  for  them,  finally.  In  the  atssence 
of  the  ixxTj,  he  was  put  on  the  stand  and  ad- 
mitted his  authorship  of  the  Bridges  speech. 
Which  the  Farm  Bureau  wanted  to  get  in 
the  record  In  mitigation  of  damages. 

After  their  loss  in  district  court,  the  Farm 
Bureau  appealed  to  the  circiilt  court  of  ap- 
peals and  that  has  now  resulted  In  another 
flat  defeat. 

The  Farm  Bureau  now  has  90  days  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  certi- 
orari. If  the  court  should  grant  It.  then 
they  would  be  allowed  to  appeal.  There  is 
no  IndlcaUon.  as  this'  Issue  of  NUFarmer 
(oea  to  press,  whether  or  not  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau will  make  this  last  effort  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  its  smear  plan,  or  It  will 
now  give  up  court  proceedings. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  decision  nms 
approximately  3.000  words  and  deals  with 
several  clalnu  by  the  Farm  Bureau  that  Dis- 
trict Judge  Ritter  erred  In  the  conduct  of 
the  trial  below. 

The  appeals  court  decision  points  out  sev- 
eral times  that  the  authorities  sustain  the 
Circuit  Judge's  rulings. 

"The  law  draws  a  clear  distinction  between 
erttlclam  or  comment,  which  may  or  may  not 
ba  privileged,  depending  on  the  clrcum- 
f  aw  under  which  It  was  uttered,  and 
puhUcatton  of  an  tuieqiilvocal  and  unam- 
biguous fact,  the  legal  Impart  of  which  Is  a 
question  of  law  for  the  courta  to  decide,  leav- 
ing only  Its  truth  or  falsity  for  the  deter- 
aUnaUon  of  tha  Jury,"  the   circuit  coiu-t 


c^laloa  Mid.  **If  the  pidallshad  statamcat 
Is  libelous  as  a  mattar  of  law.  It  Is  no  dafansa 
that  U  was  repeated  from  another 
souros.  *  •  •  It  follows  that  tha  appallanu 
<ftein  Bureau)  can  claim  no  conditional 
privilege  from  a  reference  to  the  Bridges 
apssch  If  tha  statement  la  libelous  par  ss. 

"Adopting  the  dictionary  definition  of 
'domlnatad."  the  trial  court  Instructed  tha 
Jury  that  'the  label  of  Communist  today.  In 
thsss  things  m  which  we  live,  in  the  minds 
of  average  and  respectable  persons,  placea 
the  plaintiffs  beyond  the  pale  of  respectabil- 
ity and  okakes  them  a  symbol  of  public  ha- 
tred, ridicule  or  oontempc.  •  •  •  And  *  *  *  to 
dealgnate  plalntlSs  herein  as  'Communist 
dominated'  Is  to  cripple  the  functioning  and 
rtsmage  the  reputation  of  those  organisa- 
tions (numers  Union.  Farmers  Union  Serv- 
loa  Corp..  and  FU  Ufe  Insurance  Co.)  In  the 
communities  In  which  they  do  busi- 
ness *  *  *." 

"Whlls  the  Utah  courts  have  not  had  occa- 
alon  to  construe  the  words  'Oonununist  domi- 
nated' under  the  leglslaUve  definition  of 
libel.  It  Is  now  the  generally  accepted  view 
that  to  speak  or  write  of  a  person  or  an  or- 
ganization as  being  'Commtinlst'  or  a  'Com- 
munist sjrmpitthlzer'  is  to  subject  such  per- 
son or  organl:satlon  to  public  hatred,  odium, 
and  contempt,  to  his  inunedlate  harm,  and 
Is  therefore  libelous  per  se."  (Here  the  court 
quotes  several  decisions  to  that  effect.) 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  then  added  its 
own  view  of  the  character  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau libel  of  Farmers  Union,  when  It  said: 

"ConstnUng;  Utah  law.  we  have  held  that 
to  speak  of  one  as  a  pro-Nasl  or  a  pro-Fascist 
Is  libelous  per  se  and  not  within  the  rule  of 
conditional  privilege.  In  the  temper  of  the 
times,  the  Communist  label  is  even  more  odi- 
ous and  defamatory  than  the  pro-Nazi  and 
pro-Fascist  label  of  another  day.  Further- 
more, to  call  si^meone  or  refer  to  him  as  'Com- 
munist dominated'  is  a  statement  of  a  bald 
and  unambiguous  fact.  It  Is  not  a  criticism 
or  comment  on  an  acknowledged  or  accepted 
fact.  We  think  the  trial  court  correctly 
stated  applicable  law  under  the  facts. 

The  trial  court  held  as  a  matter  of 

law  that  the  words  'Communist  dominated' 
were  libelous  per  se,  leaving  to  the  Jury  the 
clear-cut  Issues  whether  the  libelous  state- 
ment was  true  or  false  and,  if  false,  whether 
Its  publication  resulted  in  damages  to  the 
plaintiff  (Farmers  Union ) .  The  Jury  resolved 
the  Issues  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  (Farmers 
Union),  awarded  damages  in  the  sum  of 
$25,000.  •   •   •" 

The  circuit  court's  opinion  dealt  with  nu- 
merous other  claims  of  error  by  the  Farm 
Biveau,  disposing  of  them  one  by  one.  and 
finally  on  the  whole  record,  affirming  the 
decision  of  the  lower  coiirt. 

WV  PSOGXESSING  IM  XTTAB 

Farmers  Union  started  organization  work 
In  Utah  in  1948,  and  has  made  excellent  prog- 
ress despite  s  temporary  slowdown  caused 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  smear. 

The  FU  purchased  Kelly-Western  Seed  & 
Fertilizer  Co.  at  Salt  Lake  City,  licensed  life, 
automobile,  and  property  Insurance  com- 
panies in  the  State,  and  was  doing  well  when 
the  Bureau's  libelous  attack  occurred.  The 
PB  itself  had  never  been  able  to  acquire  a 
large  membership  In  the  State. 

One  of  the  first  counties  In  the  State  In 
which  organization  work  was  done  was  Emery 
Cotmty.  in  the  southeastern  area — an  area 
in  the  picturesque  Castle  Valley  which  had 
been  bypassed  by  others  apparently  because 
It  was  an  area  of  smaller  farmers.  Today, 
the  Castle  VaUey  farmers  have  their  own 
Farmers  Union  Cooperative  AssocUUon. 
They  received  the  first  rtiral  telephone  loan 
ever  made  to  a  cooperaUve  under  the  Federal 
rural  telephone  program.  (They  recently  got 
a  second  loan  to  extend  their  rural  telephone 
S3rstem.) 

Farmers  Union  Is  also  now  a  strong  and  fa- 
miliar institution  in  the  Uintah  Basin,  in 


northaastarn  Utah,  whsre  there  an  ssvsm 
Farmers  XTnloa  cooperatives  and  q)landld 
mambarahlp. 

The  ¥»rm  Bureau  efTort  to  smear  Farmeia 
Union,  however,  had  much  wider  than  Utah 
slgnlflranoe.  It  was  launched  by  Senator 
BiTSOTS  with  the  Benats  floor  speech  written 
for  him  by  licManua.  Senator  "■"«i?ra'  biog- 
raphy In  the  Congreealonal  Directory  ahows 
that  he  Is  a  former  county  agent,  former 
secretary  of  the  New  Hampahlre  Farm  Bureau 
and  still  a  director  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company  la  his  State. 

MCMANnS    WOUUD   FOB    PKW 

lielfanua.  author  of  ths  spsseh.  was  for  a 
time  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal owned  by  J.  N.  Pew  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  and 
Sun  Shipbuilding  Interests,  widely  Identified 
as  a  leading  ultraconservatlvc.  Pew  Is  cur- 
rently chairman  of  a  finance  committee  for 
the  new  National  Council  of  Churches  which 
liberal  churchmen  charge  la  a  Big  Bxislneas 
effort  to  move  in  on  all  Protestant  churches, 
end  all  social  action  programs  Uks  that  of  tha 
Federal  Council  of  Churchee.  and  make  the 
churehea  at  least  not  "obJectlonabU"  to  big 
business  Interests.  (The  Farm  Journal 
dropped  Mclianus  because  his  Interests  were 
too  limited,  they  said.)  licManxis  was  als« 
author  of  articles  in  the  nweman  msgazlna, 
owned  and  published  by  Alfred  Kohlberg. 
controversial  China  lobby  figure. 

liclfanus  described  as  one  of  hU  friends  In 
New  Jersey  the  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Farm  Bureau.  Herb  Voorhlea.  However.  Ifc- 
Manus  did  not  name,  when  he  testified  In 
Utah,  the  person  in  New  Jersey  who  enUsted 
him  to  write  the  Bsnwxa  attack  on  the 
Farmers  Union. 

Mclfanus  sUtad  at  the  trial  that  he  was 
writing  a  book  on  Communist  efforts  to 
Infiltrate  agrlcultiire  in  the  United  SUtcs.  It 
has  not  yet  been  printed  but.  of  course,  might 
appear  this  election  year. 

McManus  was  described  during  the  trial  as 
the  central  figure  in  the  Farm  Bureau  de- 
fense. When  excluded  from  the  courtroom 
because  he  was  to  testify  as  a  witness,  the 
Farm  Bureaus  attorneys  told  the  courtroom 
to  handle  their  materials.  He  was  permitted 
to  sit  with  Farm  Bureau  attorneys  throush- 
out  the  trial.  ^ 

Attorneys  for  ths  Farm  Bureau  in  the  suit 
were  A.  H.  Nebeker  and  C.  N.  Otteson  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

The  Farmers  UnloniB  attorneys  were  War- 
wick lAmoreaux  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Quen- 
tin  Burdlck  of  Fargo.  N.  Dak.  Mr  Burdick  Is 
a  son  of  Congressman  UsHxa  Busoick  and  at- 
torney for  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union. 
Mr.  Lamoreaux  Is  attorney  for  several  Utah 
cooperative  groups  as  well  as  Farmers  Union 
in  that  State. 

Since  trUl  of  the  libel  suit,  and  the  Jury's 
decision  that  the  Farm  Bureau  libel  was  false. 
Farmers  Union  activity  has  again  moved  for- 
ward and  major,  favorable  developments  ap- 
pear to  be  Impendinp  In  the  State  to  further 
expand  the  Utah  Farmers  Union  strength  and 
prestige. 

The  Farmers  Union  Judgment  Is  against  the 
Utah  state  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Frank  O 
Shelley  its  executive  secretary,  and  A  v" 
Smoot.  one  of  the  directors.  Mr.  Shelley' 
acting  for  the  Farm  Bureau,  circulated  the 
original  libel.  Mr.  Smoot  caused  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Shelley's  writing  In  a  news- 

Sr.'*r.w^*"  ''*■  "°  evidence  during  the 
trial  that  other  directors,  as  Individuals, 
caused  publication  of  the  UbeL 


SUGGESTED  WHlTE  HOUSE  CON- 
FERENCE ON  RACE  RELATIONS 
AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12  and  again  on  March  14  I  called 
upon  President  Eisenhower  to  convene  a 
White  House  conference  on  the  imme- 


diate crisis  in  racQ  relations  and  clTil 
rights  which  is  developing  in  the  wake 
of  the  school-integration  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I 
also  suggested  that  he  appoint  at  once 
a  Presidential  commission  to  make  a 
longer-range  study  of  ways  to  ease  the 
inevitable  adjustment  to  the  end  of  race 
segregation  in  our  country. 

By  a  coincidence,  on  the  same  day  that 
I  made  this  suggestion  in  the  Senate 
President  Eisenhower  stated  at  his  press 
conference  that  he  thought  a  presiden- 
tial commission  would  not  be  a  good  in- 
strument for  this  task.  This  is  how  the 
transcript  of  his  press  conferefice  Is 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Thursday,  Biarch  15: 

If  you  wlU  look  at  my  state  of  the  Union 
message,  I  pled  for  u  Joint  conunisslon  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  the  reason  I  want 
It  authorized  by  Congress  Is  a  simple  one — 
because  then  they  can  subpena  witnesses  and 
bring  people  In  and  compel  them  to  testify. 

Now,  If  I  merely  appoint,  call  In  a  party, 
and  let  everybody  air  their  views,  that  would 
be  one  thing  to  do.  But  it  is  not  the  thing 
I  want  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  most  respect- 
fully differ  with  the  hesitancy  expressed 
by  President  Eisenliower  about  the  value 
of  a  presidential  commission  and  other 
White  House  actior.  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. President  Eisenhower  gave  the 
reason  that  only  a  commission  created 
by  Congress  would  have  subpena  powers 
to  compel  testimony,  delivery  of  records, 
and  so  on.  in  studying  the  situation  in 
the  affected  States. 

I  do  not  S3e  that  this  Is  an  adequate 
ground  for  the  President's  inaction  and 
for  his  refusal  to  use  his  unquestioned 
authority  to  creatt^  a  Presidential  com- 
mission. It  is  an  inadequate  ground  for 
these  reasons: 

First,  the  situation  calls  for  action  as 
9oon  as  possible.  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
President,  whose  ofBce  represents  the 
acme  of  national  leadership,  to  exercise 
that  leadership  in  a  national  crisis  as 
grave  and  far  reaching  as  this  one. 
The  sooner  the  President  does  so.  the 
better  are  the  chances  to  head  off  fur- 
ther deterioration  In  the  sitatlon.  to  the 
untold  damage  of  our  country's  strength 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Second,  the  press  conference  state- 
ment clearly  Implies  that  the  President 
considers  subpena  powers  essential  to 
the  work  of  a  commission  on  the  segre- 
gation issue.  Now.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  a  commis.>ion  President  Eisen- 
hower has  in  mind,  and  how  he  expects  it 
to  operate,  but  I  believe  that  a  commis- 
•ion  in  this  highly  charged  area  will  be 
successful  to  the  extent  that  it  can  com- 
mand confidence  end  cooperation  with- 
out the  use  of  compulsion.  That  is  the 
kind  of  presidential  commission  I  am 
calling  for.  President  Eisenhower's  em- 
phasis on  compulsion  as  being  essential 
to  a  commission  seems  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  emphasis  on  moderation  and 
cooperation  in  the  rest  of  his  state- 
ment. 

The  President  told  the  assembled  cor- 
respondents that  "we  must  be  patient 
without  being  complacent,"  and  "we  must 
be  understanding  of  other  people's  deep 
emotions;"  that  "we  are  not  talking  here 
about  coercing."  and  that  "the  American 


people,  faced  with  a  great  problem  like 
this,  will  approach  it  intelligently  and 
with  patience  and  with  understanding." 
Mr.  President,  this  intelligent  and  pa- 
tient approach  of  which  Mr.  Eisenhower 
spoke  can  be  greatly  facilitated  and 
speeded  up  by  the  prompt  creation  of  a 
presidential  commission.  In  the  light  of 
his  general  remarks,  I  do  not  see  why 
President  Eisenhower  spurns  such  a  step, 
which  is  clearly  within  his  immediate 
authority,  because  of  insistence  on  pow- 
ers of  compulsion.  I  renew  my  sugges- 
tion that  the  President  use  his  authority 
and  call  a  White  House  conference  on 
race  relations  and  individual  rights,  that 
he  appoint  a  presidential  commission  on 
the  subject,  and  preferably  both. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CERTAIN  DECI- 
SIONS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  challenge  which  has 
been  and  is  being  offered  to  our  consti- 
tutional processes,  to  law  and  order,  and 
beyond  even  that,  to  the  basic  proposi- 
tions of  democracy  in  our  country.  This 
is  how  I  see  it,  Mr.  President.  This  is 
how  I  react,  as  an  individual  American 
citizen,  and  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  New  York,  to  the  overt  de- 
fiance which  has  been  and  is  being  pub- 
licly offered  to  the  decisions  and  decrees 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  segregation  in  the 
public  schools. 

I  speak  without  rancor  or  bitterness 
of  any  kind.  Mr.  President.  I  speak  with- 
out any  personal  animosity  whatsoever 
toward  those  in  this  Chamber,  and  in 
Congress,  who  either  urge  or  defend  the 
tragic  course  of  defiance  which  has  been 
charted.  I  speak  in  what  I  hope  is  under- 
standing of  their  attitude,  and  of  their 
problem.  But  let  me  emphasize  here, 
that  it  is  not  their  problem  alone.  Mr. 
President  It  is  our  problem.  It  is 
America's  problem.  For  its  solution  all 
America  carries  a  heavy  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  address  mjrself  to 
my  friends  from  the  South  out  of  a  deep 
regard,  with  understanding,  and  with.  I 
assure  them,  forbearance. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  is  without  an 
underlying  sense  of  guilt  in  the  present 
situation.  Each  of  us.  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  bears  in  his  secret 
heart  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  denied  and 
there  continues  to  be  denied  to  a  major 
share  of  the  population,  the  basic  human 
rights  we  pretend,  in  our  Constitution,  to 
assure  to  all,  without  distinction  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

And  80  today,  we  have  a  crisis,  a  crisis 
which  some  have  suddenly  recognized, 
although  this  crisis  has  been  brewing  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

We  bring  to  this  crisis  various  degrees 
of  passion.  This  is  inevitable.  It  cannot 
now  be  avoided.  It  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant, then,  to  speak  in  words  of  rea- 
son, even  while  we  are  stirred,  some  of 
us,  by  feelings  of  passion. 

I  will  not  deny  the  fact.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  feel  passionately.  I  feel  this  issue 
more  keen^  than  any  other  issue,  be- 


cause, in  my  judgment,  the  maasfre  In- 
justice of  discrimination  <nd  repression 
against  these  of  our  fellow  Americans, 
who  happen  to  have  a  skin  color  of  a 
different  shade,  is  not  only  absolutely 
unjustifiable,  in  any  sense,  but.  to  me. 
absolutely  intolerable. 

Only  yesterday  President  Eisenhower 
spoke  of  moderation  in  this  matter  of 
civil  rights.  He  warned  against  what  he 
called  extremists. 

Oh,  Mr  President,  I  am  for  modera- 
tion. We  are  all  for  moderation.  But 
what  does  moderation,  in  this  instance, 
mean?  And  whom  does  he  identify  as 
the  extremists?  ' 

Does  he  picture  himself  as  a  mediator 
between  two  contending  factions,  the 
rights  and  merits  of  whose  respective  po- 
sitions he  is  unable  to  assess?  In  this 
situation,  is  he  a  neutralist? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  frankly  not  a  neu- 
tralist here.  I  am  a  partisan,  a  partici- 
pating partisan.  I  identify  myself  with 
anybody  and  everybody  who  is  suffering 
from  discrimination.  While  they  are 
suffering  and  are  being  denied  their  bas- 
ic rights.  I  am  not  without  pain,  and  I  do 
not  feel  my  rights  to  be  secure. 

The  extremists,  in  my  judgment,  are 
those  who  deny  the  rule  of  law  and  who 
defy  the  sanctity  of  law. 

I  ask  only  that  the  law  be  enforced  in 
a  lawful  maimer,  and  in  such  a  gradu- 
ated fashion  as  the  courts  themselves 
shall  find  feasible  and  practical. 

I  cazmot  stand  above  the  battle,  like 
President  Eisenhower,  and  say  with  fine 
impartiality  that  both  sides  must  show 
restraint. 

Those  who  go  about  obeying  the  law. 
in  an  orderly  and  practical  maimer,  are 
the  moderates.  Those  who  defy  and  re- 
sist the  law  are  law  violators,  and  are  not 
to  be  Judged  in  the  same  scale  with  those 
who  suffer  from  the  indignities  of  the 
violators  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  want  violence.  No  serious 
person  advocates  violence.  It  must  be 
avoided  But  the  law  must  be  enforced. 
And  I  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed.  Is  that  not  part  of 
the  oath  that  President  Eisenhower  took 
when  he  became  President,  to  execute 
faithfully  the  office  of  President,  and 
defend  the  Constitution?  I  ask  him  only 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  his  oath  of 
office. 

So  much  for  him. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  fact  is  that 
2  years  ago,  short  of  2  months,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  by  unanimous  vote,  decided 
that  segregation  in  the  public  schools 
was  unconstitutional  and  specifically  re- 
pugnant to  the  14th  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  subsequently  laid 
down  standards  of  procedure,  in  the  form 
of  a  decree,  for  the  application  of  its 
ruling,  in  spedflc  reference  to  the  monu- 
mental task  of  desegregating  the  schools 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  seg- 
regation wa~  being  practiced. 

But  now  there  develops  a  e<moerted 
move  to  defy  those  decisions  and  decrees 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  persist  in 
acts  which  the  Court  says  are  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
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the  very  bedrock  of  oar  Nation,  and  of 
our  parttcullr  fonn  of  government.  Is 
betas  attacked.  ShaU  each  indlvkhial 
In  our  Nation  have  the  right  to  ny  that 
be  dligreei!  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
lnterpx«tation  of  the  Constitution  and. 
therefore,  will  not  abide  by  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  as  laid  down  by  the  6u- 
iwcme  Court?  Obviously,  that  would  be 
anardiy,  and  our  Nation  would  collapse 
In  chaos  and  disorder. 

wen.  then,  shall  a  particular  State 
tovemment.  through  its  legislature,  or 
Its  Governor,  or  a  particular  school- 
board  In  a  particular  locality,  have  that 
right? 

ICy  coDeaguee,  that  is  nothing  leas  or 
nothing  different  than  the  advocacy  of 
Buniflcation.  and  all  of  us  know  it  for 
what  it  is.  by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
in  whatever  dress  of  polite  words  it  is 
paraded. 

To  deny  and  defy  the  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme  Court 
is  to  deny  and  defy  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  The  Supreme  Court  is,  as  every 
aehoolboy  knows,  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  the  Judiciary,  which  is  one  of 
the  three  arches  which  make  up  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  coequal  with  the  Congress  and  the 
Szecutive.     In  its  sphere,  it  Is  supreme. 

By  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution. 
the  Supreme  Court  is  supreme  over  the 
States  in  matters  of  legal  interpretation, 
and  has  on  nim^ierous  occasions  declared 
provisions  of  State  constitutions  to  be 
null  and  void  because  of  conflict  with  the 
Federal  Constitution.  There  can  be  no 
supportable  challenge  to  the  supremacy 
or  competency  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
deciding  what  is  and  what  Is  not  consti- 
tutional, as  strongly  as  some  might  dis- 
agree with  the  High  Court's  findings. 
It  would  be  absurd,  if  it  were  not  so 
deadly  serious  and  so  highly  dangerous, 
to  hold  otherwise. 

This  week  there  was  read  into  the  Coir- 
CRKssiONAi.  RzcoRO.  both  in  this  body  and 
In  the  House,  a  manifesto  signed  by  19 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  77  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  this 
subject.  That  manifesto  pledged  its  sig- 
natories to  undertake  to  overtxim  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  school- 
segregation  cases.  That  manifesto  was 
eertalnly  not  inflammatory  in  tone,  but 
Its  effect  was  siu-ely  to  support  the  doc- 
trine of  nullification  which  has  been 
enunciated,  in  one  form  or  another,  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia. 

That  manifesto,  that  action  by  these 
Of  our  colleagues,  cannot  go  imchal- 
lenged.  It  cannot  go  unanswered  in 
full  measure.  And  it  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to. 

Everybody  says  this  is  a  grave  matter, 
and  it  is.  Who  made  it  grave?  Was  it 
the  Supreme  Court,  by  finally  render- 
ing a  finding  of  constitutional  law  which. 
In  my  Judgment,  was  long  overdue,  or 
waa  it  those  who  now  urge  and  advocate 
defiance  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
united  SUtes? 

Oh.  I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
manifesto  calls  for  the  use  of  all  law- 
ful means  to  overturn  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  these  words  are 
In  s«ipport  of  action  In  some  States  to 


defy  the  law  and  to  prevent  Its  enforce- 
ment.   That  is  not  lawful  action. 

Now,  let  us  get  away  from  legalisms 
and  from  wwds  which  obscure  substance. 
What  Is  the  substance  of  the  situaticm? 

The  substance  is  that  a  vast  number 
of  people  In  the  Southern  States  were 
and  are  being  denied  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  were  being  set 
apart,  and  treated  as  pariahs  in  our  so- 
ciety in  access  to  public  facilities  sup- 
ported by  general  tax  revenues.  Who 
can  possibly  Justify  the  continuation,  for 
one  needless  moment,  of  this  intolerable 
discrimination,  of  this  oppression? 

Do  I  hear  it  said,  as  it  has  been  said, 
that  this  is  not  discrimination  nor  op- 
pression? Who  sa3rs  that?  It  is  not 
the  Negro  who  says  that.  It  is  those 
who  practice  the  discrimination  and  the 
oppression  who  deny  its  nature.  I 
scarcely  think  that  they  are  competent 
witnesses. 

What  do  our  fellow  Americans  of 
darker  skin  say?  Today  they  are  crying 
out,  from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the 
other,  including  those  in  the  South,  that 
it  is  discrimination,  and  it  is  oppression. 
and  they  can  bear  it  no  longer.  They 
are  the  ones  who  feel  harrow  of  pain 
and  indignity  as  it  passes  over  them, 
and  they  are  the  ones  to  say  what  it 
feels  like,  and  what  its  nature  is. 

And  their  cry  for  equal  Justice,  and 
no  more  than  that — for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  and  no  more  than  that — is 
echoed  throughout  the  land,  by  white 
and  black,  by  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  America,  which  knows  no  distinctions 
of  race.  cree<l.  or  color. 

Yes,  my  colleagues,  it  \b  easy  for  some 
of  jrou.  and  for  other  public  figures,  to 
speak  of  gradualism.  But  let  you  be  the 
one  who  feels  the  keen  cutting  edge  of 
discrimination,  let  you  be  the  one  who 
has  suffered  through  as  many  years  as 
you  can  remember  the  indignity  of  being 
considered  of  an  inferior  breed,  on  the 
basis  of  the  color  of  your  skin,  and  you 
will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"gradualism." 

You.  some  of  my  greatly  respected  col- 
leagues from  the  South,  have  lost,  I  fear, 
effective  communication  and  contact 
with  your  fellow-citizens  of  darker  skin 
if  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that  they 
do  not  desire,  as  fiercely  as  their  hearts 
are  capable,  the  removal  of  the  bar  sin- 
ister of  official  segregation. 

Some  of  them  may  be  reconciled  to 
discrimination  and  inferior  status. 
None  is  content  with  it.  And  increasing 
numbers  demand,  in  louder  and  louder 
tones,  an  end  to  it.  Now  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  spoken,  they  will  not 
be  denied. 

I  am  convinced,  deeply  convinced,  that 
we  can  avoid  the  worst  potentialities  of 
the  present  crisis. 

I  am  convinced,  deeply  convinced,  that 
the  deep  devotion  of  all  our  people,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  South,  to  the  ways 
of  democracy  will  prevail  in  the  end. 
and  the  dark  dangers  that  we  all  fear 
and  hesitate  even  to  discuss  will  be 
averted. 

It  should  be  encouraging  to  all  of  us — 
It  is  to  me — how  much  compliance  there 
has  already  been  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 


Of  the  17  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  which  segregation  was  prac- 
ticed hi  the  public  schools  on  the  date 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  May, 
1954,  5  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivmibia  are  already  well  along  In  the  in- 
tegration process.  That  is  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  those  States. 

Seven  States  are  either  divided  Inter- 
nally as  to  what  to  do,  or  Just  engaged 
in  watchful  waiting,  permitting,  in  some 
cases,  some  few  school  districts  to  go 
ahead  and  integrate. 

Five  States — only  five — are  at  this 
time  actively  resisting  the  Supreme 
Court  decision — less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  original  total  number. 

So,  in  a  sense,  we  can  see  how  the  bat- 
tle is  going.  It  is  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  States  which  seek  actively  to  defy 
the  Constitution.  And  of  the  population 
of  the  entire  United  States,  it  is  a  tiny 
minority,  indeed,  wliich  would  approve 
of  the  course  of  action  now  being  fol- 
lowed by  these  five  States. 

I  challenge  them  to  submit  their  doc- 
trine— this  so-called  doctrine  of  inter- 
position— to  the  judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole,  and  see  how  fsir 
they  get. 

But  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  matter 
for  challenges  or  plebiscites.  This  is  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice  and  law.  I 
want  to  reason  with  my  colleagues  and 
to  take  cotinsel  with  them.  I  want  to 
work  with  them  in  a  resolution  of  prac- 
tical problems  and  difficulties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  may  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  2  minutes 
sufficient? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  will  not  take  more 
than  15  seconds. 

But  if  there  is  a  challenge  to  the  Con- 
stitution, if  there  is  a  challenge  to  the 
concept  of  equal  Justice  and  equal  rights 
under  law  to  all  Americans,  I  caxmot  do 
other  than  accept  the  challenge  and  take 
my  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  to- 
day are  demanding  the  regular  order  of 
law  and  Justice  for  all  our  citizens  in  all 
parts  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sena- 
tor has  made  an  eloquent  and  a  deeply 
moving  and  sincere  statement  I  do 
want  to  make  this  point,  however,  to 
him  and  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 
Any  suggestion  that  the  President  Is  a 
neutralist  or  is  standing  aloof  from  this 
problem  is  unwarranted  and  unfounded. 
I  hope  that  there  will  be.  from  no  side, 
even  an  implicit  injection  of  this  ques- 
tion into  poliUcs.  Such  an  inference, 
I  regret  to  say,  could  be  drawn  from  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

The  President's  position  is  clear.  As 
we  all  do,  he  agrees  that  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  based  upon 
right  and  conscience.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  that.   The  only  question  ii  as 
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to  the  q>eed  wKh  whidi  It  may  be  put  in- 
to effect,  and  here  again  the  President's 
position  that  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision and  its  implementation  orders 
must  be  obeyed  is  clear  also. 

I  beg  my  colleagues  here,  and  all  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  this  question, 
that  we  have  no  more  of  suggestions  of 
politics  in  this  matter,  which  will  require 
the  utmost  restraint  and  consecration 
on  the  part  of  people  of  good  will  in  this 
country  and  in  this  body  in  which  we 
have  the  honor  to  .sit. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jen«y  that  of  course  the 
future  is  going  to  test  the  attitude  of 
the  President,  but  I  want  to  emphasize, 
as  I  did  in  my  remarks,  we  are  not  ask- 
ing for  anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 
We  are  not  askiru;  for  new  legislation. 
We  are  not  asking  for  a  new  Judicial 
Interpretation.  All  we  are  asking  for  is 
the  acceptance  of  :ind  adherence  to  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  as  I  said  in  my  remarks,  I  call 
upon  the  President  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  set;  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed.  That  is  the  duty  of 
the  Executive.  I  ask  him  only  to  execute 
the  obligations  of  his  office  and  to  defend 
the  Constitution,  iis  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me?  May 
we  have  another  minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  may  have  5  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDINCr  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Ctiair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  concede  to  me  an  equal 
devotion  to  this  principle. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  not  only  concede 
that,  but  I  was  very  much  Interested  in 
the  very  fine  remarks  made  yesterday  on 
the  floor  of  the  {Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  sorry. 
I  did  not  mean  to  ask  for  a  compliment, 
but  I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  I  wanted  it  to  be  very  clear  that 
we  are  on  common  ground  as  to  basic 
Issues  and  basic  cbjectives. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  courage  b  defense  of  elemental 
human  rights,  which  Is  characteristic  of 
him.  I  should  like  to  say,  if  I  may,  to 
the  very  able  and  eloquent  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  man 
who  put  this  matter  into  politics  is  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
referred  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  who  wrote  the  very  out- 
standing and  humanitarian  opinion  in 
this  historic  case,  as  a  Republican  Chief 
Justice.  The  Vice  President  is  the  man 
who  put  politics  into  this  vital  issue, 
from  which  politics  should  be  eliminated. 
It  was  not  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  has  fought  all  of 
his  life  for  eqvial  rights  for  all  people, 
cn sii 


regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Pol- 
itics was  introduced  into  this  issue  when 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes, 
who  should  be  above  politics,  and  who 
himself  is  above  poliUcs,  was  referred  to 
in  a  speech  as  a  Republican  Chief 
Justice. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey Joins  me  in  deploring  that  reference. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  further? 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  was  not 
present  when  the  statement  referred  to 
was  made  by  the  Vice  President.  I  re- 
gard it  as  unfortimate.  I  think  he  feels 
the  same  way  atxmt  it — it  was  not  a  cal- 
culated statement.  Regardless  of  that 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion, 
conceding  the  unfortunateness  of  the 
statement,  it  is  no  Justification  to  carry 
this  matter  any  further  into  politics. 
My  remarlcs  have  been  made  not  in  a 
spirit  of  partisanship,  but  as  a  word  of 
caution.  Whenever  partisanship  enters 
into  this  discussion,  all  of  us  ought  to  be 
careful  to  draw  l>ack.  because  partisan- 
ship can  only  inflame  a  situation  already 
difficult. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  that  this  is  no  new 
field  in  which  I  am  working. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  recognize 
that.  I  imderstand  that  the  whole  life 
of  the  Senator  has  been  dedicated  to  this 
cause. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  For  the  10  years  I  was 
governor  of  my  State  I  fought  against 
discrimination.  I  was  able  to  bring 
about  a  tearing  down  of  some  of  the  bar- 
riers. I  have  fought  against  discrimina- 
tion since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  There 
is  no  i>olitics  in  this  matter.  I  have  no 
idea  where  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  X,  or  Y  may 
stand  politically.  What  I  am  trying  to 
emphasize  is  that  all  people  should  fully 
understand  that  there  is  only  one  ques- 
tion involved:  Are  we  going  to  accept 
and  respect  and  adhere  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  are  we  going 
to  defy  it  and  advocate  nullification? 
That  is  the  fundamental  issue.  There 
ts  no  other  major  question  involved  in 
this  matter,  except,  of  course,  the  mov- 
ing question  of  dealing  with  all  our  peo- 
ple equally  and  in  accordance  with  law 
without  reference  to  race,  creed,  or  color, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  I  stand  equally. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  so  glad 
we  have  had  this  discussion  and  this  col- 
loquy. We  agree  deeply  on  the  question 
of  the  rightness  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land.  My  only  reason  for 
adbng  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  me  was  to  caution  against  any 
temptation  any  of  us  may  have  at  any 
time  to  suggest  that  politics  may  be  in- 
volved in  this  matter:  and.  in  regard  to 
the  Senator's  reference  to  President 
Eisenhower,  to  reject  any  suggestion 
that  the  President  feels  that  he  stands 
above  this  problem  or  that  he  Is  medi- 
ating between  those  who  support  and 
those  who  oppose  the  decision.  Bli 
whole  career  negates  that  suggestion. 


TRIBUTB  TO  THE  GIRL  S0OUT8  OP 
AMERICA 

Mr.  FUI2RIQHT.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  week  of  March  11  through 
the  17th.  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  are 
celebrating  their  44th  aimiversary. 
Thursday  of  Girl  Scout  Week  Is  tradi- 
ticmally  observed  as  International 
Friendship  Day,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  Senate  to  pay  trflaute 
to  this  great  organization. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  special  interest 
in  the  Girl  Scouts,  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause two  of  my  daughters  were  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  and  benefited 
very  much  from  that  experience;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  because  the  national 
executive  director  of  the  Girl  Scouts, 
Miss  Dorothy  C.  Stratton.  is  a  cousin  of 
mine.  Miss  Stratton  is  an  outstanding 
woman  with  a  fine  record  of  public  serv- 
ice. She  has  contributed  very  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Girl  Scout  organbsa- 
tion. 

During  these  44  years,  this  organiza- 
tion has  grown  to  a  memliership  of  more 
than  2  million  girls  of  whom  more  than 
1  million  are  Brownie  Scouts. 

Not  only  are  these  activities  prevalent 
In  America,  but  they  are  found  through- 
out the  worid.  During  the  past  10  years, 
the  Troops  of  Foreign  Soils  have  In- 
creased from  10  troops  with  121  girls  to 
almost  1,000  troops  with  m^nbership  of 
more  than  15,000  girls  and  5.000  adults. 
Reports  from  all  over  the  world  indicate 
that  our  Girl  Scouts,  carrying  on  the 
same  activities  as  their  sisters  at  home, 
are  proving  the  finest  ambassadors  of 
good  will  in  Ireland.  E^ypt.  Venezuela. 
Pakistan.  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Philippines, 
and  30  other  coxmtries. 

It  is,  of  course,  particxilarly  gratifying 
to  me  to  know  that  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America  continue  to  carry  on  a  world- 
wide exchange-of-persons  program 
which  involves  nearly  200  girls  and  adults 
every  year.  Through  this  program,  both 
adults  and  girls  from  many  of  the  34 
organizations  in  the  world  association  of 
Girl  Guides  and  Girl  Scouts  are  brought 
to  the  United  States  to  live  and  work 
with  our  own  Scout  organizations,  and 
representatives  from  the  United  States 
visit  many  other  lands  to  assist  with  the 
development  of  Scouting  for  Girls. 
These  Scouts  of  all  ages,  from  7-year-old 
Brownies  to  lifelong  volunteer  workers, 
have  a  chance  to  further  this  program 
of  friendship  between  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  pay  my  respects  to  this  great  organi- 
zation as  its  meml}ers  oliserve  Interna- 
tional Friendship  Day  during  their  44th 
birthday  week.  Not  only  have  they 
made  a  great  contribution  to  America, 
but  they  are  contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomic, spiritual,  and  cultural  welfare  of 
the  entire  free  world. 


EXPANDED  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

B£r.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  from  the  Kaniisn  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  date  of 
March  2. 1956.  in  which  Is  expressed  tbe 
interest  of  that  organlzatiOD  in  high- 
way lf>gjffTR«J/ir>,  particulariy  in  secur- 
ing an  expazMled  highway  program.    I 
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Mk  UDAiiliiioiis  eonaent  to  haTe  the  let- 
ter printed  at  thla  point  In  the  Rtcoko, 
•a  •  part  of  mj  remarks. 

There  being  no  objeetion,  the  letter 
waa  ordered  to  be  inrinted  In  the  Rkcou, 
as  follows: 


Statb  Cin  w  or  OomnacB. 

Topekm.  Kmtu.,  Mmrch  2. 1959. 
Bmator  Tuamm.  Cablsom. 
MenmU  Office  Building. 

Wa^ington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Sbmatob  CAauoM:  Th«  Kjuoau  Stat* 
CbMBbar  of  ODmDMree  bellerw  that  one  of 
ta*  major  problema  «•  face  today  ia  that 
or  proTkUnff  a  hlchway  ■yatam  adequate  for 
both  todaya  and  tomorrow'*  needa.  Our 
poUcy  with  regard  to  thla  Important  aub- 
Ject  la  aa  foUowa: 

1.  Adequate  high  way*  are  aaaentlal  to  the 
KatSon'a  welfare.  Brery  effort  ahould  be 
made  to  create  a  highway  system  commen- 
surate with  the  needa  of  a  growing  and 
dynamic  economy,  aa  well  as  »««»«»!  de- 
fenaa. 

An  expanded  construction  program  la 
neceasary  to  remedy  present  deficiencies  and 
ImproTe  the  Nation's  highways. 

a.  Becatue  of  the  national  importance  of 
tbm  Interstate  highway  system,  the  Federal 
Ooivemment  should  assimie  primary  respon- 
sibility for  financing  modernisation  of  thla 
•ystam. 

The  State  chamber  favora  (1)  the  Fed- 
eral OoTemment  Increaalng  Its  total  ex- 
penditures for  improvements  in  the  inter- 
state highway  system,  and  (3)  Increasing 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  share  of  aid  to 
the  Interstate  system  beyond  the  present  60 
percent  (thus  reducing  the  State'a  propor- 
tionate ahare). 

S.  Additional  funda  needed  to  finance  the 
Vaderal  Government's  augmented  share  of 
the  ooata  of  the  interstate  highway  system 
should  be  obtained  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  from  current  revenue*. 

If  such  revenues  are  insufficient  for  these 
needs,  additional  funds  should  be  obtained 
from  one  or  both  of  the  foUowlng:  (a) 
reasonable  and  equitable  increasea  in  excise 
and  motor  fuel  taxea  upon  highway  users. 
and  (b)  bonda  Issued  within  the  statutory 
Federal  debt  limit,  the  interest  and  principal 
on  such  bonds  to  be  obtained  from  the  sug- 
gested additional  taxes  on  users. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  we  respectfully 
urge  you  to  support  and  TOte  for  an  ex- 
panded Federal  highway  oonatructlon  pro- 
gram at  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  considering  such  a  program,  we  would 
eall  your  attention  to  our  position  with  re- 
gard to  extension  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to 
highway  construction  projects:  The  Sute 
chamber  opposes  application  of  the  DavU- 
Bacon  PrevaUlng  Wage  Act  to  Fedwal  high- 
way oonatructlon.  ^^ 
Sincerely  yours. 

BoasBT  A.  FiMMsr,  President. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  II  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  Is  desired  to  have  the  Executive 
calendar  eaUed  at  this  time,  and  then  to 
have  the  Senate  take  up  calendar  No. 
164«,  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  135,  which 
has  been  cleared.  However,  before  that, 
I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators  on 
notice;  and,  therefore,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  O^nCER.  The  Sec- 
retary will  call  the  rolL 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

TOU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECXmVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  John  E. 
Harrison  to  be  postmaster  at  Eastsound. 
Wash.,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BEWriT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Bdgar  Bernard  Brosmrd.  of  Utah,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  United  Statea  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 


THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Baxklxt  in  the  chair > .  If  there  be  no 
further  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  proceed  to  state  the  nominations  on 
the  executive  calendar. 


GOVERNOR  OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 

Uon  of  Brig.  Gen.   WiUiam  E.  Potter. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  for  appointment  as 

Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objecUon,  the  nominaUon  is  conisirmed. 


THE  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Army  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed. 


THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Ptorce. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  in  the  Air  Ftoce  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  In  the  Air 
Force  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  confirmed. 


THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  in  the  Navy  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  c(m- 
sidered  en  bloc. 

Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  confirmed. 


IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tlon  of  Lt  Gen.  Gerald  C.  Thomas. 
United  SUtes  Marine  Corps,  to  have  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  the  Marine  Corps  effective 
from  the  date  of  his  retirement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  REPORTED  FAVOR- 
ABLY AND  PLACED  ON  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENTS  DESK.  WITHOUT 
PRINTINO 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
a  total  of  1.166  routine  nominations  in 
the  grades  from  lieutenant  to  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  these  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
the  nominations  are  confirmed.  ' 

Without  ObjecUon.  the  President  will 
be  notified  forwith  of  all  these  confirma- 
Uons  of  nominaUons. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
conslderaUon  of  legislative  business. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resiuned  the  conslderaUon  of  leg- 
lslaUve business. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
QUORUM  CALLS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  make  an  announce- 
ment 

The  custom  has  grown  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate vhereby,  when  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  is  suggested,  and  before  the  first 
caU  is  completed,  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  is  rescinded. 

Often  when  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  is  not  rescinded,  and  a  quorum  of 
49.  50,  or  51  is  obtained,  the  clerks  have 
been  adding  to  the  list  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators who  may  be  in  committees  or  else- 
where in  the  Capitol,  or  engaged  in  other 
official  business.  They  either  make  a 
brief  appearance  and  answer  to  their 
names,  or  call  over  the  telephone.  As  a 
result,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  main- 
tain an  attendance  in  the  Chamber  by  a 
substantial  number  of  Senators  during 
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the  oonalderailoii  of  some  oi  the  most 
important  business  of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate— 
and  I  so  direct  the  clerks — that  when  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  Is  suggested,  when 
the  quorum  Is  obtained,  the  only  names 
listed  on  that  quorum  call  shall  be  the 
names  of  Senators  w^o  were  actually 
present  and  answered  the  quorum  eaU. 
I  hope  that  will  be  custom  from  now  oo. 
I  hope  Senators  may  be  on  notice. 

Often  there  is  a  quorum  call  requiring 
30  or  40  minutes,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  quorum  call  fewer 
Senators  are  present  in  the  Chamber 
than  were  present  at  the  beginning.  I 
do  not  think  that  Is  conducive  to  the 
efficient  transacUon  of  the  public  busi- 


PAYMENT  TO  CROW  INDIAN  TRIBE 
FOR  CONSENT  OF  TRANSFER  OF 
RIGHT  OF  WAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
luUon 135,  calendar  No.  1648. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  UUe  for 
the  InformaUon  of  the  Senate. 

The  LnisLATivs  Clekx.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.  J.  Res.  135)  for  payment  to 
Crow  Indian  Tribe  for  consent  to  trans- 
fer of  right-of-way  for  Yellowtall  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Hardin  imit,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project.  Montana-Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  conslderaUon  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  resoluUon  clause  and  In- 
sert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  Crow  Tribal  Council,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Crow  Indian  Tribe.  In  Its  Beaolution 
No.  63  of  January  11.  1966.  as  clarlflad 
vlth  respect  to  recreational  and  related 
purpoaes  by  Its  Resolution  No.  70  of 
Pebruary  18.  IMS.  for  the  payment  of  S5  mil- 
lion for  consent  to  and  the  trazufer  of  right- 
of-way  required  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  Yellowtall  Dam  and  Reeerroir, 
out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  allocated  to  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project:  Provided.  That  the  right  of  entry  to 
the  Yellowtall  Dam  site  to  permit  the  said 
Secretary,  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, to  initiate  and  carry  on  construction, 
and  operation  anti  maintenance  of  the  dam 
shall  not  be  conditioned  on  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  tranafer  of  the  Interest  herein 
referred  to  In  this  }olnt  resolution. 

Sac.  a.  The  Crow  Trltial  Council,  or  the 
qualified  Individual  members  of  the  Crow 
Tribe,  aa  the  Secretary  may  determine  is  re- 
quired, shall  consent  to  the  conveyance  to 
the  United  States  of  aU  rlghU  (except  min- 
eral. Including  oil  and  gas) ,  title  and  inter- 
est In  said  lands  required  for  the  Yellow- 
tall Dam  and  Beeervolr  right-of-way  de- 
scribed In  said  tribal  Resolution  No.  68: 
Proxfided,  That  in  the  ezerdae  of  anch  min- 
eral rlghu  and  of  the  recreational  and 
related  purposaa  referred  to  in  section  l  of 


tbla  resolution  there  tfian  be  no  Interference 
with  the  conctructlon  or  operation  of  the 
dam  and  reaerrolr. 

Sac.  3.  Thfcre  Shan  be  transferred  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Statea  to  the  credit 
of  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians,  the  sum  of 
$S  mUUon  set  forth  In  aectlon  1  of  thla  reao- 
lutkm  aa  Just  compensation  for  the  tranafer 
to  the  United  States  as  herein  provided  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  at  the  Crow 
Tribe  In  and  to  the  certain  tribal  lands  re- 
quired for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Yellowtall  imit,  lOsaoxiri 
River  Basin  project.  The  Secretary,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians, 
shall  proceed  with  all  dispatch  possible  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  to 
the  end  that  construction  of  YellowtaU  Dam 
ahall  be  InlUated  promptly:  Provided.  That 
for  the  protection  of  the  Crow  Indians,  feee 
and  expenses  of  counsel  for  the  Crow  Indian 
Tribe  In  coimectlon  with  the  settlement  of 
claims  related  to  Yellowtall  Dam  right-of- 
way  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  In  no  event  shaU  exceed  1 
percent  of  the  net  amount  paid  under 
authority  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  say  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  the  majority  leader  asked 
for  consideration  of  this  joint  resolu- 
Uon several  days  ago.  At  that  Ume  the 
minority  leader  wished  to  check  with 
certain  minority  Members.  I  am  in- 
formed that  he  has  completed  his  check, 
and  that  there  is  no  objection  to  follow- 
ing the  procedure  which  is  suggested  by 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Mttrray]  Is  prepared  to  make  an 
explanation,  as  is  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  BCahstoloI.  I 
imderstand  that  certain  minority  Mem- 
bers may  wish  to  make  suggesUons. 
Therefore  I  srield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  135,  as  amended,  was 
ordered  reported  without  a  dissenting 
vote  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  after  thorough 
consideration  of  the  several  vital  fea- 
tures of  the  measure. 

The  committee's  report  No.  1626  has 
been  printed.  It  sets  forth  the  text  of 
the  resolution  and  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  erf  a  substitute  under  the  resolv- 
ing clause. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
Is  to  end  a  long  standing  controversy 
between  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  In  Mon- 
tana and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
over  c(Hnpensation  to  the  Crow  Indians 
fiM*  consenting  to  the  transfer  of  title  to 
land  required  for  the  site  of  Yellowtall 
Dam  and  powerplant  and  the  reservoir. 
This  development  program  was  author- 
ised by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
More  than  $2^  million  has  been  spent 
for  Investigation  and  preliminary  plans. 

The  resoluUon  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  Crow  Tribe  for  $5  million 
eompensaUon  for  its  oxisent  to  the 
transfer  to  the  United  States  of  the 
right-of-way  required.  In  return,  it  is 
the  Intent  of  the  resolution  that  all 
rights,  Utle,  and  interest  of  the  Crow  In- 
dians in  the  right-of-way  land  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  by  the 
approi»1ate  processes  which  carry  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress.  Certain  reser- 
vations are  provided  for  mineral  rights 
and  recreational  purposes  to  be  retained 
by  the  Crow  Indians. 


Funds  are  available,  out  of  appropri- 
ations to  the  Missouri  River  Basin  i»*oj- 
ect  and  no  additional  amiropriation  is 
requested.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  directed  to  transfer  the  $5  million 
from  funds  previously  appropriated  to 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  There 
is  ample  precedent  for  authorizing  this 
payment  on  the  part  of  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  power  companies  for 
power  site  values  on  Indian  land,  as  set 
forth  in  the  report. 

Cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Crow 
Indians  and  the  Secretair  of  the  Interior 
is  urged  to  effect  promptly  the  transfer 
of  ttUe  to  the  United  States  when  the 
funds  in  the  Treasury  are  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Crow  Tribal  CounclL  In 
the  meantime,  the  Crow  Tribal  Council 
is  also  urged  to  provide  immediate  right 
of  entry  so  that  preliminary  woric  on 
the  dam  can  be  started  promptly. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  is  aware  that 
the  Congress  last  year  appropriated  $4 
million  specifically  to  start  YellowtaU 
Dam  construcUon.  The  President  has 
recommended  $10,850,000  in  the  1957 
budget  to  continue  construction.  There- 
fore, the  Crow  Indian  Tribal  Council, 
the  President,  and  the  Congress  are 
united  In  favor  of  building  the  dam. 

The  terms  of  the  resolution  are  simple 
and  direct  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
executive  departments  will  carry  out  the 
provisions  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Crow  Tribal  Council. 

The  report  sets  forth  the  fact  that 
the  Kerr  Dam,  which  was  built  in  Mon- 
tana some  years  ago,  was  on  Indian 
land.  At  that  time  the  Indians  were 
paid  something  like  $7  million  for  the 
land.  It  was  not  as  mix:h  land  as  we 
are  receiving  from  the  Crow  Indian 
Tribe  in  this  instance.  As  I  say.  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  approval  of  the 
joint  resolution  in  the  committee.  It 
was  approved  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  committee,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).    Mr.   President.   I 
wish  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  stating  the  facts  as  suc- 
cinctly and  clearly  as  he  has  stated  them. 
I  also  wish  to  compliment  him  for  the 
fine  continuous  work  which  he  has  done 
in  behalf  of  this  project,  which,  as  he 
has  pointed  out,  was  first  authorized  in 
1944.    It  is  of  exceedingly  great  interest 
to  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
It  required  10  shears  to  get  the  first  ap- 
propriation.   What  we  are  doing  now  is 
In  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  Crow 
Tribal  Council  in  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe. 
I  bofpe  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
passed,  so  that  we  can  complete  this  leg 
of  the  journey  toward  completion  of  the 
Yellowtail  project,  which  will  mean  so 
much    to   the   people   of   southeastern 
M(mtana,  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe,  and 
the  people  of  northern  Wycming. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  which  is  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  text  of  the  joint 
resolution. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
.Tlie  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  ^or  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resoluUon  for  payment  to  Crow 
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Sadten  TYfbe  for  eonaent  to  trmnsf  er  of 
rtghtHif-w»y  for  TellowUll  Dam  unit. 
IfiMouii  Rtrer  Basin  project.  Montana- 
Wyominc." 

Tbo  prcambte  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  liXTRRAT.  Mr.  President.  I  more 
that  the  vote  by  which  Senate  Joint 
ResoluUcn  135  was  passed  be  rec<msid- 
ered. 

Mr.  MANSFmo.  Mr.  President.  I 
moTe  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 

AORICULTXTRAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  ANDER80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
eaU  up  my  amendment  designated 
-3-1S-56-E." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  be  stated. 

The  LcasLATivx  Clzsk.  On  page  31. 
beginning  at  line  11.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  that  line  and  the  rest  of  the 
page,  and  to  strike  out  all  of  pages  32 
and  33.  On  page  34,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  lines  1  through  18. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
he  may  choose  to  use. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  msrself  10  minutes. 

This  is  an  old  story,  in  which  certain 
Senators  ought  to  be  interested.  This 
Is  a  subject  which  we  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  hours  only  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 

Because  of  the  working  of  the  mini- 
mum-acreage laws,  this  provision  in  the 
bill  transfers  certain  acreage  from  cer- 
tain States  and  gives  it  to  certain  other 
States.  It  develops  that  States  like 
California.  Arizona.  Texas.  New  Mexico. 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri  would  lose  sub- 
stantial acreage  imder  this  provision. 
and  that  acreage  would  be  gained  by 
the  States  of  Alabama.  Florida,  Georgia. 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

My  only  point  has  been  that  we  have 
been  pretty  generous  on   the  question 
of  cotton  acreage  during  this  discussion. 
The  able  junior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  STENifis]  presented  an  amend- 
ment to  leave  cotton  acreage  where  it 
was  for  1957  and  1958.    The  allocation 
has  already  been  made  for  this  year.    If 
we  were  to  proceed  to  do  that,  we  would 
avoid  getting  into  squabbles  and  storms. 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  introduce  a 
1  percent  national  reserve,  and  try  to 
reallocate  on  the  basis  of  small  farms.    I 
realise  that  there  are  more  small  farms 
in  what  might  be  called  the  Deep  South 
than  there  are  in  areas  such  as  the  Delta 
of    the    Blisslssippl.    west    Texas.    New 
Mexico.  Arizona.  California.  Oklahoma, 
and  even  the  State  of  Nevada.   The  Stote 
of  Nevada  has  only  a  few  hundred  acres 
of  cotton;  yet  this  provision  would  take 
23  acres  away  trom  it,  and  push  it  fur- 
ther Into  a  difficult  position.     I  have 
twice  advocated  that  in  reallocating  cot- 
ton acreage  we  should  give  the  State 
of  Nevada  an  annual  minimum  sufBclent 
to  permit  it  to  have  a  cotton-gin  mill. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  ao  long  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  mentioned  my  State  of  Ne- 
vada, let  me  say  that  we  are  very  much 
interested  in  obtaining  enough  acreage 
to  permit  us  to  have  a  cotton-gin  milL 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  approxi- 
mately 3.400  acres  in  cultivaUon.  We 
are  asking  for  an  addiUonal  1.500  or 
1.600  acres,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  transport  the  cotton  some  200 
miles,  at  great  expense,  into  the  State 
of  California. 

It  was  frozen  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
a  number  of  years  ago,  and  I  am  some- 
what disturbed  to  find  that  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  losing  acres:  and  although 
the  amount  involved  is  small — we  are 
losing  23  acres — it  is  Just  cause  for  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  When  the  Cotton 
Allotment  Act  of  1949  was  Introduced.  I 
was  the  sponsor  of  it.  At  that  time  we 
tried  to  put  enough  cotton  into  Nevada 
so  that  It  could  have  its  own  cotton  gin. 
We  put  a  minimum  flgiu-e  in  there  for 
that  particular  allotment,  but  subse- 
quently when  the  cotton  acreage  was 
shrunk.  It  put  them  in  bad  shape.  I 
refer  now  to  the  State  of  Texas.  It  has 
the  largest  cotton  acreage  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  The  amendment  would 
take  74,109  acres  from  Texas  as  its  con- 
tribution to  the  national  reserve,  and  re- 
turn to  Texas  20.400  acres,  a  net  loss  of 
55,000  acres. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefiy? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned figures  with  reference  to  Texas. 
Is  it  not  also  correct  to  say  that  under 
the  natural  migration  of  these  acres 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  under  the 
operation  of  the  present  law,  which  we 
will  not  change,  Texas  will  gain  acreage 
every  year? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  win 
permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  read 
figures  which  show  that  Texas  would 
gain  next  year  139.000  acres  under  that 
provision,  and  that  would  be  a  natural 
gain  under  the  historic  change. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  do  not  know  where  those  figures 
come  from.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
figures  are  arrived  at.  However.  I  say 
that  whatever  Texas  gains  on  that  basis 
she  gains  lawfully  and  legally  and  in  a 
perfectly  proi>er  fashion.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time  which  would  take  one 
acre  away  from  Texas.  What  she  gets 
she  gets  in  obfiervance  of  the  present  law. 

By  the  same  token,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  also  expanding  its  cotton 
acreage,  imder  this  legislation  would  be 
asked  to  give  up  7,824  acres,  and  would 
get  back  perhaps  a  thousand  acres  under 
the  new  division. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  not  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  again,  but  I  have  some 
figures  showing  what  California  would 
gain  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  point  out  that 
whatever  California  gains  under  the 
present  law  she  gains  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  when  we  applied  acreage  liml- 
taUons  California  had  a  large  acreage 
devoted  to  cotton.  We  had  to  put  spe- 
cial gadgets  in  the  1949  law  to  soften  the 


blow.  California  had  more  than  a  mO« 
lion  acres  In  cotton.  She  was  cut  down 
by  approximately  600.000  acres.  She 
gave  up  that  amount  of  acreage,  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  there  would  be  an 
accretion  to  her  as  we  developed  the 
cotton  history  and  as  she  had  a  chance  to 
regain  some  of  the  acreage. 

I  point  out  that  to  come  here  now 
with  an  attempt  to  prevent  California 
from  benefiting  under  these  develop- 
ments would  be  a  rather  peciillar  cir- 
cumstance. California  gave  up  more 
acreage,  perhaps,  than  any  other  State. 

Arizona  followed  the  same  course.  We 
had  to  recognize  that  fact  when  the 
Control  Act  of  1049  was  enacted.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  that  act  was  not 
put  on  the  statute  books  quickly  or 
hastily.  We  held  long,  long  meetings  all 
through  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  first 
meeting  was  held.  I  believe,  in  Bakers- 
field.  Calif.  Another  meeting  was  held 
at  Port  Worth,  Tex.  Still  another  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Deep  South  area.  All 
the  farmers,  after  long  work,  were 
brought  together  into  an  understanding 
that  they  would  shrink  the  acreage  of 
certain  States  and  expand  it  in  other 
States,  and  in  that  way  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  enact  a  cotton  bill.  It  took  an 
almost  endless  amount  of  work  to  bring 
that  about.  I  say  very  frankly  to  the 
Senate  that  I  have  spent  many  hours  on 
it. 

We  had  thought  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible ever  to  bring  cotton  acreage  un- 
der control.  We  had  an  old  law  under 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  shrink  the 
cotton  acreage  below  27  million  acres. 
Today  we  have  surpluses  of  cotton  with 
17  million  acres.  We  can  readily  see 
what  the  effect  on  the  cotton  economy 
and  on  the  economy  generally  would 
have  been  if  we  had  stayed  with  that 
provision. 

We  put  into  the  law  a  provision  which 
permits  a  State,  if  it  desires  to  do  so,  to 
reserve  a  portion  of  Its  acreage  and 
devote  it  to  small  farmers.  The  State  of 
Arkansas,  which  would  be  punished,  has 
done  so.  I  cannot  imagine  any  sound 
reason  why  Arkansas  should  be  punished 
because  its  triple  A  has  done  what  the 
law  says  should  be  done. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  are  several 
States  which  could  not  set  aside  enough 
reserve  to  take  care  of  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  I  readily  con- 
cede. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Those  States  would 
be  Florida.  North  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee. I  believe. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  is  not  poa- 
bUe  for  every  State  to  work  out  its  cotton 
problem  exactly.  I  only  point  out  that 
this  is  no  time  to  come  into  the  Senate 
to  try  to  switch  acres  arotmd  to  suit 
peculiar  ch-cumstances.  The  cotton  peo- 
pie  are,  or  should  be  very  happy  that 
they  have  been  allowed  to  have  cotton 
acreage  frozen  for  2  years  at  a  figure 
which  will  produce  approximately  3  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton  more  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  ask  them  to 
grow  if  this  provision  had  not  been 
adopted.  We  will  export  every  one  of 
these  bales  of  cotton  at  a  loss  of  per- 
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haps  $40  a  bale.  A  kw  of  $120  million 
under  this  plan  is  suiBcient  We  ought 
to  stop  right  there.  It  la  dangerous  In 
the  extreme  to  open  this  qtiestton,  be- 
cause is  may  prove  highly  explosive. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  M  r .  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
understands,  in  referring  to  a  refigurlng 
of  acreage  allotments  that  this  provi- 
sion which  the  committee  has  put  into 
the  bill  would  not  change  the  acreage 
allotments  during  the  year  1956,  and 
there  would  be  no  refigurlng  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Exactly:  I  would 
agree  to  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Bfr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  explain  to  me 
what  effect  the  bill  as  now  written  would 
have  on  Texas  and  liow  his  amendment 
would  change  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so  because  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  asked  me,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry from  my  part  of  the  country,  to 
try  to  watch  the  situation  in  Texas.  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  It 
would  take  74,109  acres  from  Texas  and 
return  to  Texas  20.(i00  acres. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Where 
would  the  other  50.000  acres  go? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  To  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  On  what 
theory  would  that  be  done? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  On  the  theory  that 
Texas  has  7  million  acres,  and  that  tak- 
ing 50,000  acres  a«ay  would  not  hurt. 
After  5  years  it  would  amount  to  a  half 
million  acreage  shrinkage  in  the  State 
of  Texas.  All  I  am  trying  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
other  Senators  is  that  this  is  a  very 
poor  time  to  start  trying  to  redivide 
the  cotton  acreage  of  the  United  Stetes. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  hope  he  will  not  use  all 
his  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  will  not  use  all 
my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  make  that 
suggestion  so  that  the  full  membership 
of  the  Senate  may  be  heard  before  we 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said,  this  matter  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion from  time  to  time  dmlng  the 
past  4  or  5  years.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  when  the  original  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  was  passed,  in  1938.  there 
was  a  minimum  acreage  allotment  of 
the  smaller  of  5  acres  the  highest  acre- 
age planted  in  any  of  the  preceding 
3  years  provided  for  cotton  farmers.  As 
time  went  on  much  of  that  acreage  was 
not  planted.  In  1949  we  applied  the 
historic  basis  to  the  acreage  allotment 
program  on  a  discretionary  basis,  and 
many  small  farmers — the  ones  who  had 
very  small  acreage — ^lost  the  little  they 
had  when  that  alternative  was  followed. 


There  is  without  question  a  problem 
In  a  number  of  the  Southern  States 
where  the  acreage  of  many  farmers  has 
been  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  Is  un- 
economical tor  them  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce cotton. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  the  bin 
which  this  amendment  would  strike  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  equitable  approach 
to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  is 
destroying  the  smaU  farmers  and  tenant 
farmers  of  the  cotton-growing  South. 
The  Deep  South  has  been  the  traditional 
cotton-in'oducing  area  of  our  Nation. 
The  States  which  would  benefit  most 
from  the  committee  provision  are  those 
States  which  have  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  smaU  cotUm  farms,  and  which, 
incidentally,  are  the  States  that  have 
been  producing  cotton  since  the  eariy 
days  of  our  Nation. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  present  acre- 
age allotment  program  is  working  a  se- 
vere hardship  upon  smaU  cotton  farm- 
ers. Their  land  upon  which  they  are 
allowed  to  iHtxhice  cotton  has,  in  many 
cases,  been  cut  to  almost  the  vanishing 
point.  As  a  result,  we  are  facing  a  severe 
social  problem,  as  weU  as  a  most  serious 
economic  problem,  in  the  historic  Cot- 
ton Belt.  These  smaU  cotton  farmers 
are.  to  be  blunt,  being  allotted  off  their 
land,  and  into  semistarvation.  Many  of 
them  are  going  to  lose  their  lands,  im- 
less  we  give  them  some  relief. 

This  provision  of  the  conunittee  bill, 
the  provision  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  strike,  was  placed  in 
the  omnibus  farm  blU  purely  and  simi^ 
as  a  means  of  doing  equity  to  these  smaU 
farmers.  They  are  in  a  critical  position, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Their 
acreages  are  constantly  being  reduced — 
first  and  foremost  because  the  large,  new 
cotton  States  and  Arkansas  and  Texas 
are  two  of  them — are  moving  into  really 
big  cotton  production.  Thus,  the  na- 
ticmal  aUotment  has  to  be  spread  thin- 
ner and  thinner  in  the  historic  cotton 
States. 

This  provision  would  do  no  violence  to 
anyone:  it  would,  however,  bring  at  least 
a  semblance  of  relief  to  our  hard-pressed 
smaU  farmers.  It.  in  effect,  says  to  the 
large  and  new  cotton  States  that  in  order 
to  prevent  hardship  in  the  historic  cot- 
ton-producing areas,  in  order  to  make  a 
start  toward  giving  each  farmer  a  mini- 
mum of  4  acres — and  4  acres  Is  not  much, 
Mr.  President— they  would  be  required 
to  give  up  to  a  national  reserve  a  total 
of  1  percent  of  their  total  State  acre- 
age allotment  AU  cotton  States  would 
do  so:  some,  those  in  need  of  help,  would 
be  allocated  back  more  than  they  placed 
in  the  national  reserve  in  order  to  re- 
lieve hardships.  The  other  States  would 
wind  up  with  a  net  loss — but  the  net 
losses  involved  are  smaU.  when  compared 
with  their  contribution  toward  the  relief 
of  the  smaU  farmer. 

The  committee  gave  careful  study  to 
this  provision,  Mr.  President.  It  was  dis- 
cussed often  and  at  length.  We  voted 
to  place  it  in  the  biU.  not  as  a  penalty 
Imposed  upon  the  newer  cotton  States, 
but  in  the  nature  of  a  reasonable  means 
by  which  those  who  have  received  so 
much  in  recent  years  would  come  to  the 
assistance  of  those  who  now  find  them- 
selves with  so  little.    The  contributions 


of  States  to  this  national  reaerve  would 
be  upon  the  same  basis— each  would  con- 
tribute 1  percent  of  its  total  allotted 
cotton  acreage.  From  this  "fund,"  from 
this  national  reserve,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  give  some  relief  to  the 
really  smaU  farmers — to  the  tenant 
farmers— to  the  really  "little  men"  who 
are  being  starved  out  of  existence  simply 
because  their  historic  plantings  are  not 
enough  to  bring  them  the  mtnifwmn 
acreage  from  which  to  earn  even  a  sub- 
sistence Uving. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Goodness  knows,  the  smaU  farmer  has 
Uttle  enough  in  this  biU.  Let  us  not 
strike  out  this  provision,  too.  which 
simply  attempts  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  smaU  cotton  farmer  in  a  historic  cot- 
ton State  to  grow  enough  cotton  to  buy 
his  bread  for  his  family. 

If  this  entire  farm  blU  has  a  heart, 
Bffr.  President,  it  is  encased  in  this  smaU 
farm  section.  This  is  the  place  in  the 
bin  that  we  find  equity  in  its  most  con- 
centrated and  pure  form:  this  is  the 
place  in  the  biU  from  which  the  sman 
farmer,  the  reaUy  smaU  farmer,  would 
receive  help.  It  must  not  be  defeated. 
Mr.  President.  If  it  is.  the  Senate  has 
served  notice  that  it  Is  willing  to  throw 
the  most  helpless  s^:ment  of  our  al- 
ready-burdened farm  population  to  the 
ec(momic  wolves. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  net  losses  and 
gains  that  wiU  result  to  cotton  States 
from  the  smaU  farm  section,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  table  showing  estimated 
1957  State  aUocations  of  national  1  per- 
cent reserve  for  minimum  farm  allot- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  foUows: 
Estimated  19S7  State  attocatiotu  of  national 

J  percent  reaerve  for  additional  acreage  for 

tninimuni    farm    allotments    pursuant    to 
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>  Estimates  baaed  on  additional  acreage  needs  devd- 
oped  for  Kimilar  purposes  in  connection  with  lOM  acreaca 
allotments  on  the  assumption  of  (1)  apportioninK  MIO 

Sroent  of  county  aDotments  to  farms  and  increasln« 
TO  allotmenU  to  the  torrer  of  4  aeres  or  80  percent  of  the 
bUchest  planted  aereace  lor  the  3  years  lf68,  1844.  and 
19&5,  and  (2)  a  1957  national  acreaite  aUotment  of  17.4 
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Mr.  President,  the 
taUe  tfuma.  with  reference  to  tbe  State 
of  Arkanau,  that  Arkansas  would  re« 
celre  9.900  acres  under  the  l-pereent  al- 
lotmook.  and  would  lose  14.240  acres  tn 
tbe  distrltmtton.  There  Is  a  net  loss  In- 
Totred  of  almost  &>000  acres  for  the  Stote 
of  Arkansas. 

With  respect  to  the  Stote  of  Texas. 
jM  has  been  brought  out  by  my  good 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  under  the 
proposal  to  allocate  1  percent  of  a  Stote's 
acreage  to  the  national  reserve.  Texas 
would  receive  20.400  acres  and  lose 
74.100  acres,  a  net  loss  of  53.709  acres. 

As  has  ht&a  stoted  by  the  distin- 
Stilshed  Senator  from  Mi8si88iin>i.  in  the 
past  4  or  5  years  the  trend  has  been  that 
the  Stotes  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  and 
many  of  the  Stotes  of  the  Par  West  have 
gained  considerably  in  acreage.  In  the 
Southern  States  farmers  have  been 
growing  cotton  from  almost  time  imme- 
morial. They  have  planted  to  almost 
their  capacity,  and  in  that  way  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  acreage. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  jrield  10  minutes 
to  my  coUeague  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
SmRfisl. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  and  other 
Senators  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
especially  for  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tors present,  because  even  though  the 
acreage  involved  is  very  small,  this  pro- 
vision which  has  been  included  by  the 
committee  will  affect  more  than  2  mil- 
lion persons.  It  involves  only  150,000 
acres  of  cotton  lands  in  the  allotment. 
but  it  will  directly  affect  in  its  applica- 
tton  more  than  2  million  persons. 

Let  me  say  in  the  beginning,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  not  a  contest  between 
Stotes.  If  it  were,  the  amendment  never 
would  have  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  the  committee 
wouM  not  have  voted  for  its  inclusion  in 
the  bin.  It  is  a  committee  amendment, 
and  it  comes  before  the  Senate  with  the 
yecotnmendation  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  who  know  the 
problem  backward  and  forward. 

It  is  merely  provided  that  there  shall 
be  a  1 -percent  national  reserve  of  cot- 
ton acreage  held  out  before  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  Stotes.  and  then  that  1 
percent  shall  be  used  where  needed,  re- 
gardless of  Stote  lines,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  very,  very  small  independent  farmer 
In  bringing  his  acreage  up  to  a  minimum 
of  4  acres,  or  the  highest  acreage  he 
might  have  planted  for  one  of  the  last  3 
years.  That  may  have  been  only  2  acres. 
In  that  case,  he  will  receive  <mly  2  acres. 

Mr.  President,  until  3  years  ago  there 
was  a  provision  in  the  law  which  applied 
to  the  very,  very  small  farmer,  and  which 
kept  him  fn»n  having  his  acreage  re- 
duced below  5  acres.  The  law  was 
changed  in  a  conference  report  which 
was  never  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  literally 
to  reduce  the  living  standard  of  the  very 
small  farmer,  running  him  off  his  own 
land.  Those  people  are  not  migrante  or 
Indifferent  tenanto;  they  are  home- 
steaders.   In  many  'fitanrfi  their  an- 


cestors lived  oo  the  farms  more  than  ISO 
years. 

The  proTlston  which  the  committee 
I^aced  in  the  blU  is  based  solely  on  the 
social  problem  involved  and  on  the  hu- 
manitarian principles  which  apply. 
Senators  from  the  great  wheat  area  have 
a  provision  which  keeps  the  small  wheat 
farmer  from  being  submerged,  and  there 
is  a  com  provision  which  protects  the 
com  farmer.  The  same  is  true  as  to 
peanuto.  This  involves  a  humanitarian 
principle.  Mr.  President.  There  are 
407.000  farms  affected.  Plgtulng  5  per- 
sons to  a  farm,  there  are  over  2  million 
persons  involved,  and  they  are  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  cotton  area. 

Their  fate  hangs  upon  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  Within  a  few  weeks  we 
shall  hear  powerful  pleas  in  this  <Jham- 
ber  for  the  little  people  of  the  Middle 
East,  for  the  little  people  in  Europe,  for 
the  little  people  all  over  the  world. 

But  the  little  people  of  America— white 
and  black — are  represented  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  asking  Senators 
not  to  chase  them  off  their  own  land. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  application  of 
the  present  cotton  law  is  doing  to  the 
little  people  in  these  great  areas.  Their 
plea  is  not  opposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  it  is  not  opposed  by  the 
committee.  When  they  came  before  the 
committee,  to  get  the  ear  of  the  com- 
mittee, so  as  to  have  this  humanitarian 
principle  voted  upon  in  the  Senate,  their 
request  is  challenged  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  claim  is  made  that  acres 
are  being  taken  away  from  one  Stote  and 
are  being  given  to  another.  My  point  is 
that  the  acres  do  not  belong  to  any  Stote. 
They  belong,  first,  to  the  peopie^the 
people  who  lease  the  land  and  live  on  it; 
who  cultivate  it  and  rear  children  on  it. 
Their's  are  the  kind  of  homes  from  which 
come  the  bojrs  who  are  chosen  by  the 
SelecUve  Service.  Theirs  are  the  homes 
who  supply  the  privates  first  class,  the 
corporals,  and  the  sergeants.  Those  peo- 
ple are  being  driven  off  the  land.  I  know 
that  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Mississippi  win  gain  very  few  acres 
imder  this  provision  In  the  bill.  Missis- 
sippi will  gain  only  between  5.000  and 
6,000  acres.  But  those  acres  will  be  lo- 
cated where  they  mean  the  most.  Even 
if  a  person  gets  his  acreage  built  up  to 
four  acres  of  that  type  of  land,  under 
the  proposal  in  the  bill,  he  will  do  ex- 
ceedingly well  to  make  three  bales  of 
cotton.  He  will  do  exceedingly  well  to 
make  a  net  profit  of  $50  a  year  on  those 
bales.  That  will  be  the  profit  for  the 
year  on  that  Uttle  farmland,  after  it  has 
been  built  up  to  four  acres;  and  it  will 
not  be  built  up  that  far  with  only  $150 
as  the  income  for  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  compare  those  earnings 
with  the  earnings  of  a  man  working  in 
an  industrial  plant  at  $1  an  hour,  the 
lowest  scale  of  wages,  and  working  only 
4  weeks  a  year.  Such  a  person  would 
make  $160. 

Suppose  the  Senate  was  considering  a 
bill  which  provided  that  the  factory 
workers  to  Detroit— the  little  factory 
workers  in  Detroit— shaU  not  be  aUowed 
to  work  more  than  4  weeks  a  year.  Do 
Senators  think  that  such  a  biU  would 
pass?    The  provision  in  the  bill  as  ap- 


proved by  the  committee  merdy  makes 
certain  that  the  little  people  will  not  be 
smothered.  It  i.llows  them  to  work  on 
their  own  plan  at  a  bare  miniw«^»»^ — ^not 
up  to  4  acres  a  year,  no;  simply  up  to  the 
largest  planted  acreage  in  1  of  the  last  3 
years. 

If  Senators  will  pardon  me  for  a  per- 
sonal illustration,  during  the  depression 

1  represented  a  rather  large  estote  that 
had  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  on 
many,  many  pieces  of  land.  One  of  those 
who  owed  money  to  the  estote  was  a 
Negro  woman  who  had  a  little  farm  of 
about  30  acres.  When  cotton  was  selling 
for  4.8  cents  a  pound,  she  nevertheless 
managed  to  pay  her  taxes  on  the  land, 
and  every  year  she  would  make  some 
kind  of  cash  pasrment  on  the  interest  or 
principal.  Sometimes  the  payment  was 
as  little  as  $10  a  year.  But  she  hung  ■■ 
onto  that  land,  she  and  her  children,  and 
finally  paid  out  the  mortgage. 

I  stopped  at  her  farm  not  many 
months  ago.  To  my  amasement,  I  found 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  law, 
that  poor  woman  had  had  her  entire 
homestead  reduced  to  about  2.8  acres 
The  UtUe  pateh  of  land  which  is  left  win 
not  make  2.8  bales  of  cotton. 

The  operation  of  the  law  in  ito  pres- 
ent stote  actually  is  designed  to  drive 
persons  such  as  that  woman  away  from 
their  land.  It  is  now  proposed  to  say 
that  this  shaU  be  a  Stote  proposition, 
and  to  toke  acreage  from  one  Stote  and 
give  it  to  another. 

The     PRESmiNO     OFFICER.    The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has    ' 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  an  additional 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  provision  In  the 
bill  will  prevent  acres  from  being  taken 
away  from  areas  where  they  should  re- 
mato.  I  do  not  see  how  Senators  can 
stand  here  and  cut  the  f oondatlon  from 
under  that  vast  group  of  small  farmers, 
and  then  tolk  about  displaced  persons  in 
foreign  countries,  foreign  aid,  and  a  host 
of  other  humanitorian  projects,  about 
which  we  hold  ourselves  up  to  the  world 
as  being  so  generous. 

Our  own  displaced  persons  are.  In  ef- 
fect, coming  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  not  asking  for  favors,  not  asking 
for  generosity,  but  asking  for  some  kind 
of  minor,  minimum  protection  whereby 
they  can  continue  to  hve  and  to  continue 
to  cultivate  the  land  they  own  and  the 
land  they  love. 

I  I4>peal  to  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  the  merits  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  to  vote  to  keep  in  the  bill  this 
great  humanitorian,  social  principle. 

I  shall  make  one  more  point.  The 
operation  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
would  tend  to  affect  the  historical  basis 
for  the  allotmente  for  future  years  in 
each  Stote.  I  have  an  amendment  al- 
ready prepared,  which  I  intended  to  of- 
fer had  not  this  question  come  up—  and 
I  shall  offer  it  anjrway  at  the  proper 
time— providing  that  the  historical  basis 
for  each  Stote's  allotment  in  the  years 
hereafter  wlU  not  be  affected.  Under 
the  present  law  there  is  a  general  migra- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  acres  from  the  East 
to  the  West.   I  shall  propose  an  amend- 
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ment  to  the  committee  bill  which  will 
preserve  the  stotus  quo  of  the  Western 
Stotes  in  whatever  situation  or  advan- 
toge  they  may  now  have  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  law. 

The  amendment  which  Is  under  con- 
sideration does  not  add  a  single  acre 
to  the  national  cotton  acreage;  it  mere- 
ly eliminates  the  mere  pittance  which 
the  small  cotton  farmers  now  have. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  f rmn  Mississippi  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  take  away  a  few 
square  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  Lord's 
earth  and  would  give  it  to  the  most  help- 
less of  God's  children.  The  amendment 
would  affect  the  lives  of  approximately 
2  million  persons,  who  are  the  most 
helpless  of  God's  children.  The  only 
thing  they  would  get  would  be  the  right 
to  plant  cotton  on  the  amoimt  of  acre- 
age they  had  for  the  past  3  years;  and 
in  no  event  could  they  get  more  than  a 
maximum  of  4  acres. 

These  people  have  no  way  in  which 
to  get  any  money  for  medicine  or  for 
food,  or  with  which  to  pay  their  toxes. 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  except  from 
their  little  patehes  of  cotton. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  provision 
shall  stoy  in  the  bill,  what  Stote  will  be 
hurt? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No  Stote  wiU  be  hurt; 
but  about  2  million  of  the  most  help- 
less of  God's  children  will  be  helped. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  true.  But 
if  no  Stote  will  be  hurt,  and  no  quoto 
will  be  hurt,  why  not  leave  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  I  urge. 
The  matter  was  considered  at  length  in 
the  committee,  and  the  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  containing  this  provi- 
sion. 

In  my  Stote,  there  are  about  48,000 
cotton  growers  who  have  less  than  4 
acres  each.  Their  families,  including 
their  wives  and  children,  number  in  the 
neighborhood  of  250,000.  They  have  no 
other  way  in  which  to  get  money  except 
by  planting  cotton.  They  do  not  know 
anything  else  to  do. 

We  hear  much  tolk  about  the  little 
man.  If  the  United  Stotes  Senate  wants 
to  help  the  little  farmers,  if  he  wants  to 
help  people  who  cannot  help  themselves, 
then  it  will  have  to  stond  by  the  com- 
mittee and  let  a  few  square  feet  of  the 
surface  of  God's  earth  be  given  to  aid 
the  most  helpless  of  God's  children. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yidd. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Senator 
say  that  no  State  would  be  hurt  by  this 
provision?  I  do  not  think  he  should 
make  such  a  stotement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Will  not  50.000  acres  be  lost 
in  Texas? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  planters  of  Texas 
will  not  be  hurt  to  the  extent  that  many 
of  the  helpless  people  In  my  Stote  will 


be  hurt  Most  of  the  people  In  my 
Stote  who  operate  the  cotton  farms  are 
colored  people.  This  provision  is  one 
way  in  which  to  help  them.  If  we  shsdl 
change  the  law  so  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  economical  to  operate  little  farms, 
those  people  will  be  left  without  an 
avocation  to  life. 

If  anybody  is  going  to  be  hwi;.  let 
somebody  other  than  these  little  people 
get  hurt.  Let  the  big  men  give  up  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  mtoutes.  so  that  I  may 
comment  on  the  Senator's  last  stote- 
ment. The  law  of  this  country  allows 
any  Stote  committee,  which  so  desires, 
to  set  up  a  reserve,  up  to  10  percent, 
to  take  care  of  the  small  farmers.  If 
people's  hearto  are  bleeding  so  for  the 
small  farmers,  why  not  let  them  bleed 
a  little  bit  before  the  Stote  committees, 
which  have  refused,  in  many  instonces. 
to  make  allotmente  to  small  farmers?  I 
think  it  is  pretty  bad  when  it  is  said  that 
this  is  a  proposial  to  give  a  few  acres  to 
a  few  poor  people,  when  all  one  has 
to  do  is  look  at  the  law  and  see  that 
the  Stote  committees  can  set  aside  those 
acres,  if  they  feel  so  sorry  for  the  indi- 
vidual farmers. 

This  is  nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to 
move  acreage  by  a  mlnimiim  acreage 
device. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  MiBSiBsippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
provision  remains  to  the  bill,  no  Stoto 
will  lose  enough  acreage  to  Injure  the 
cotton  economy  of  that  Stote.  It  Lb  true 
that  the  Stote  of  Texas  would  lose  53,000 
acres  under  the  provision  which  the 
committee  placed  to  the  bill,  but  It  is 
also  true  that,  if  I  remember  the  flg\ures 
correctly.  Texas  would  get  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  national  cotton  allotment;  to 
other  words,  40  percent  of  17  million- 
odd-thousand  acres.  Fifty-three  thou- 
sand acres  would  not  mean  anythtog. 

The  stotement  was  made  by  my  good 
friend,  the  disttoguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  that  the  matter  should  be 
token  up  with  the  Stote  committees. 
The  fact  is  that  some  Stotes,  like 
Florida.  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee, 
cannot  withhold  enough  acres. 

As  far  as  the  Stote  of  Mississippi  Is 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  the  provision 
would  be  of  material  beneflt,  because  we 
would  gato  just  4,900  acres  to  the  Stote 
of  Mississippi.  But  a  social  question  is 
involved.  We  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder,  who  cannot  get  enough 
acreage  to  enable  them  to  buy  bread 
and  who  cannot  get  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  provision  would  enable  them 
to  stoy  on  the  land  and  earn  their  bread 
to  an  honorable  msumer. 

I  repeat,'  the  committee  put  the  pro- 
vision to  the  bill.  If  the  provision  re- 
mains to  the  bill,  no  Stote  will  be  ap- 
preciably hurt.  No  single  farmer  will 
be  injuired,  to  my  candid  judgment.  But 
there  are  himdreds  of  thousands  of  little 
people,  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder,  to  whom  the  provision  will  mean 
the  difference  between  banknq>tcy  and 
a  living. 


Mr.EUJMDER.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
2  mtoutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  distto- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
spokm  of  the  loss  which  Texas  would 
sustato.  Texas  has  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  entire  national  allotment. 
If  the  language  as  written  to  the  bill, 
and  as  considered  by  the  committee,  and 
as  put  toto  the  bill  by  the  committee, 
remains  to  the  bill,  Texas  will  lose  only 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  ite  allot- 
ment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
so  well  said,  there  are  a  number  of  coun- 
ties and  there  are  a  number  kA.  Stotes 
that  simply  do  not  have  the  allotment 
to  meet  the  situation  with  its  compelling 
needs.  So  the  committee,  after  weigh- 
ing the  matter,  recognized  the  fact  that 
if  the  provision  were  not  put  to  the  bill, 
there  would  be  displaced  2  million  farm 
people,  and  over  400X100  farms  would  be 
wiped  out  As  Senators  have  stoted  to 
ttiis  debate,  they  are  little  people.  All 
they  have  is  a  small  pittonce  of  acreage, 
which  we  are  today  trying  to  hold  for 
them. 

Do  not  forget,  ^nators.  If  you  wipe 
out  these  farm  families,  it  also  means  the 
destruction  of  community  churches, 
community  schools,  and  small  commu- 
nity stores.  Not  only  would  the  amend- 
ment wipe  out  farm  families,  but  it 
would  wipe  out  splendid.  God-fearing 
rural  communities  to  many  Stotes.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  these  rural  commtm- 
Ities.  through  the  decades,  have  been 
the  wellsprings  that  have  provided  the 
totellectual.  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual 
strength  that  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  building  of  the  greatness  of  our 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  mtoutes  to  the  disttoguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  South  Caroltoa. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  committee  bill  a  provi- 
sion which  would  care  for  small  cotton 
farmers  having  4  acres  and  less,  to  this 
manner:  It  provides  that  1  percent'  of 
the  national  cotton  allotment  through- 
out the  United  Stotes  would  be  used  for 
smsdl  farms  having  4  acres  and  less  of 
cotton  acreage.  When  I  say  "less."  I 
potot  out  that  many  of  the  farms  have 
less  than  4  acres.  A  great  many  of  them 
have  2  acres,  2^,^  acres,  3  acres,  and  ZVz 
acres.  The  provision  would  care  for  the 
small  fanners  of  this  Nation. 

In  these  days  and  times,  we  .'lear  a 
great  deal  of  tolk  about  oiir  desire  to  help 
the  little  farmers.  If  anyone  wants  to 
help  the  little  farmer,  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity now  to  do  so  by  voting  against  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  provision. 
The  committee  made  an  extensive  and 
profound  study  of  this  matter,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to 
work  out  the  problem  was  to  have  this 
provision  to  the  bill.  At  one  time  the 
committee  had  before  it  a  proposed 
amendment  to  add  2  percent,  but  some  of 
the  committee  did  not  wish  to  add  too 
much  acreage  to  the  United  States  allot- 
ment and  thus  build  up  our  surpluses. 
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The  provtakm  under  dtKU  skm  would  not 
build  np  the  '^lupluMS.  In  mj  oplnkm. 
It  would  cut  down  tbe  sunrfuaee.  The 
rvMoa  I  My  that  la  that  It  will  be  found 
that  In  this  Tery  last  ]rear.  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  bl«  farmers  made 
a  greater  average  amount  an  acre  than 
did  the  small  farmer.  So.  In  a  way.  the 
proTislon  would  eut  down  the  amount  of 
cotton  whkh  would  be  produced,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  help  the  little 
farmers  who  need  help.  Goodness 
knows,  they  not  only  need  the  help,  but 
they  need  to  be  encouraged  to  stay  on 
the  farm.    

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired.  ^ 

Ifr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
So  I  urge  Senators  to  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Georgia  the  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment,  which 
is  1  minute,  and  I  also  yield  him  4  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  am  aware  of  the  forces  that  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  Senate^  at  the  presesnt  time 
so  far  as  the  proposed  legislation  Is  con- 
cerned. I  have  been  associated  with 
those  who  have  been  defeated  on  a  num- 
ber of  propositions.  With  that  I  have  no 
ctMnplaint.  but  I  am  heartsick  at  the 
prospect  that  the  provision  now  in  ques- 
tion will  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

We  have  heard  within  the  past  several 
weeks  statements  and  figures  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people — yea. 
milUons — In  this  country  whose  cash  in- 
come is  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  abundance  that  any 
people  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  have 
ever  enjoyed. 

Every  person  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment Is  In  that  group  whose  cash  income 
Is  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  In  this  case 
we  are  dealing.  Mr.  President,  with  per- 
sons whose  cash  dollar  income  is  around 
$300  to  $500  a  year.  We  are  dealing 
with  Uttle  people,  people  who  have  10. 
12.  15.  18,  or  20  acres  of  land,  who  raise 
several  hogs,  have  a  garden  spot,  have 
a  ffw  hens  and  a  cow,  and  look  to  the 
pittance  they  obtain  from  their  cotton 
to  enable  them  to  clothe  themselves  and 
to  see  to  It  that  their  children  can  hide 
their  nakedness  and  go  to  school. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  purpoee  of  the 
bill  la,  throughout,  to  complete  the  llqui- 
datloo  of  the  family-size- farm  opera- 
ttone.  this  amendment  gives  Senators  a 
ehanee  to  strllie  the  strongest  blow  In 
that  dlrflctlon.f  But  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  famlly-slae  farmer 
li  one  of  the  moat  vahiabla  assets  of 
ilaartea.  I  think  tha  famlly-slae  farm- 
era  glya  our  Natloo  a  aptrltual  value 
whleh  eaimot  ba  fooad  tn  the  teeming 
eltlea.  There  la  aoaMthloff  to  the  man 
who  eommunaa  with  God  and  with  na- 
tural Ood  on  the  farm,  that  brlnga  him 
a  Uttla  cloaar  to  God.  eomo  may  eaU 
the  section  In  whteh  thoae  farmers  live 
the  '^ble  bett."  tf  they  wish.  These 
farmers  are  not  aahamed  of  that  dealg- 
aatkm. 

But.  iff.  Prealdant.  thla  amendment 
will  apeed  the  time  when  there  will  be 
BO  famlly-alaa  farma.  bat  only  Tana 
factorlea"  controlled  by  the  very  rich 


farmers  or  'by  the  corporate  farming 
Interests. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
here  about  doing  something  for  the 
Negro  people.  I  wish  to  say  that,  inso- 
far as  my  State  is  concerned,  more  than 
half  of  tho«e  who  will  be  affected  by 
this  amendment  are  Negroes.  The  Na- 
tional Colored  People's  Association  is  not 
raising  its  voice  against  this  amendment 
because  it  has  little  Interest  in  that  type 
of  Negro.  But  this  amendment  will 
bring  those  Negro  people  to  an  economic 
problem  that  will  be  insoluble — if*  they 
only  have  an  acreage  allotment  of 
1  acre  or  IVi.  acres  of  land.  They  can- 
not possibly  exist  with  so  small  an 
amount  of  land,  and  they  cannot  find 
the  means  with  which  to  clothe  them- 
selves. As  a  resiilt,  they  are  leaving  the 
farms.  Today  they  are  leaving  by  the 
thousands  for  the  towns  and  cities  and 
other  sections  of  the  Nation  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  pressure  on  their  acre- 
age allotments  is  driving  them  from  the 
Uttle  farms  they  have  sacrificed  so  much 
to  be  able  to  own  and  that  afford  them 
their  homes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georghi  is  recognized  for 
1  minute  on  the  bill. . 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  will  force  many  more  of 
thoEC  little  people — by  the  tens  of 
thousands — to  leave  their  small  farms 
where  they  have  developed  their  homes. 
Eventually  those  people  will  be  driven 
onto  the  welfare  rolls,  and  thus  they  will 
cost  the  several  States  and  the  Nation 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  Today,  these 
little  people  have  only  enough  to  eke  out 
a  pitiable  exigence  with  a  couple  of  hogs, 
a  cow,  atul  a  garden  spot  from  which 
they  obtain  much  of  the  food  they  eat. 
and  also  the  means  of  feeding  their  hogs; 
and  this  provision  will  allow  them  a 
pitifully  small  patch  of  cotton  from 
which  they  can  obtain  a  cash  return  of 
$200  or  $300— sufBcient  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  clothing  for  themselves  and 
to  have  enough  means  to  prevent  their 
children  from  being  naked. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  as  important, 
a  humanitarian  question  as  has  ever 
confronted  the  Senate.  I  appeal  to  the 
Senate  to  preserve  the  homes  and  UveU- 
hood  of  these  Uttle  farmers. 

The  PRCBIDnfO  OFFIC'EK.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oaorgla  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ANDnwON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California  ( Mr.  Kvaai ) . 

The  PRE8IODIO  OFPIC'KK.  The 
Senator  from  California  la  reeognlaed 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  propoaed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  shall  do 
It  in  great  part  because,  as  has  been  pre- 
Tlonsly  sUted.  the  Uw  today  on  the 
statute  books  gives  to  any  State  which 
wishes  to  take  into  consideration  the 
plight  of  the  poor  who  happen  to  be 
farmers,  complete  opportunity  to  right 


the  wrongs  which  may  exist  under  the 
acreage  allotments. 

In  that  connection.  I  wish  to  read  a 
portion  of  the  present  law,  namely,  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  344  of  the  Agricul- 
ttiral  Adjustment  Act: 

The  State  acreage  allotment  for  eotton 
ataall  be  apportioned  to  counties  on  the 
•am*  baala  aa  to  years  and  condlUooa  aa  ts 
applicable  to  the  Suu  under  lubaactlons  (b), 
(c).  and  (d)  of  thla  section — 

Then.  Mr  President,  listen  to  this: 
frovidta.  That  the  SUU  committee  may 
reserve  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  lu  SUU 
•creage  allotment  (15  percent  If  the  SUU"* 
IMS  planted  acreage  waa  In  exceas  of  1  mil- 
lion acres  and  leas  than  half  lu  1»43  allot- 
ment) which  shall  tie  used  to  make  adjxiat- 
menu  In  county  allotmenU  for  trends  in 
acreage,  for  counUes  adversely  affected  by 
abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings,  or 
for  small  or  new  farma,  or  to  correct  Inequi- 
ties In  farm  allotments  and  to  prevent  hard- 
ahlp. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  has  been  any 
hardship,  if  inequities  have  occurred 
under  the  national  acreage  allotments,  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  its  wisdom  has  given 
authority  to  correct  those  injustices  and 
those  hardships;  and  the  authority  is 
vested  in  the  SUte  committee  in  every 
SUte.  There  Is  where  the  responsibility 
rests.    That  is  where  it  ought  to  rest. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  wrong  now  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  adopt  the  language  pres- 
ently in  the  bill;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  sug- 
gested the  sQimd  basis  upon  which  to 
proceed— namely,  to  continue  placing 
the  responsibility  to  correct  Inequities 
where  It  ts  now,  and  to  indicate  to  the 
States  involved  that  they  have  a  power, 
apparently  an  unused  power,  which  they 
ought  to  exercise. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  brethren  will 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuLi  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  wish  to  yield  any 
time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  time  there  may  be' a  quorum  call, 
without  charging  to  either  side  the  tlma 
required  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  th^  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chah- hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then,  Mr. 
Prcetdent.  1  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFPICIR  ThO 
clerk  wlU  eall  the  roU. 

The  latlslaUve  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  foUowlnc  Senators  answered  to  their 


Aiken 

■arfcler 
■arrets 


Bennett 

Btble 

Brleker 

Brtdsaa 

Buah 

Butler 

Byxd 

Oapchart 

Ckae,  n.  J. 

Case.  8.  Dak. 


Chaves 

Cleinenu 

Cottea 

Curtis 

Dlrksea 

nrwiglas 

Duff 

Dworahak 


Blunder 

Brrin 

nanders 

Fuibtlcht 

0*sorBe 

Ooid  water 
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Oreen 
Harden 
Hennlnfi 
Rtekenloopar 

■in 

■oUani 

Hmaka 

Humphrey 

Xvas 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson.  Tea, 

Kennedy 
Kerr 

Knowland 


1956 

Kuehal 
Laird 

Lehman 

Masnuaon 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 

MartUi.Pa. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McNamaza 

MUlUtln 

Monroney 
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Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

Olifahoney 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

PurteH 

Robertson 

RuaaeU 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 


Scatt 

Sniathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thtirmond 

Thje 

Watklns 

Walker 

WUey 

Williams 

Toung 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StknrisI 
1  minute  on  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  ts  recognised  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  another  clarifying  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  would  iivsure  that  each 
State  would  preserve,  under  the  present 
law,  its  historical  basis  for  acreage  allot- 
ment each  year.  Under  the  present  law, 
there  is  a  natural  migration  of  acres  from 
East  to  West.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
those  interested  In  the  committee  pro- 
vision to  change  that  in  the  slightest. 
So  if  this  provision  remains  in  the  hill, 
I  shall  immediately  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  contested, 
and  which  will  preserve  the  status  of 
every  State,  so  that  It  will  not  lose,  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  we  call  the  his- 
torical basis  upon  which  acreage  allot- 
ments are  to  be  figured  each  year  here- 
after. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  that  the  rules  of 
the  game  under  which  cotton  acreage  is 
divided  among  the  cotton -producing 
States  should  be  changed  except  in  a  cot- 
ton acreage  bill.  We  have  before  us  a 
farm  bill. 

I  can  understand  the  deep  concern  of 
my  friends  over  helping  the  little  farmer. 
I  would  be  more  impressed  with  their 
•  argument  if  they  hi^lped  the  little  farmer 
out  of  the  allotments  they  get  for  their 
SUtes,  Instead  of  being  willing  to  help 
the  little  farmers  of  their  SUtea  out  of 
an  aOotment  taken  away  from  my  State. 
Aa  X  tmderatand  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Foreatry.  the  deaire  to  help  the 
Uttle  farmer  reaulU  In  taking  74.000 
acrea  away  from  Texaa,  and  giving  back 
20,000.  8o  there  U  a  net  change  of  more 
than  50,000  acres  to  help  the  little 
farmer.  In  a  10-year  period  that  would 
amount  to  more  than  half  a  million 
acres.  If  that  Is  to  be  done.  It  ought 
to  be  done  in  an  acreage  allotment  MIL 
The  same  thing  applies  to  California. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  many  other 
SUtes.  I  hope  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 


Our  State  Is  one  of  the  largest  eotten- 
producing  States.  We  liave  tried  to 
take  reasonably  good  care  of  our  small 
farmers  in  our  State  allotment.  We  do 
not  think  we  should  be  penalised  because 
some  other  State  refuses  to  take  care 
of  ita  small  farmers  and  comes  here  at 
the  last  minute  saying.  "Let  us  reach 
over  Into  our  neighbor's  backyard  and 
take  away  some  of  his  allotment,  to  take 
care  of  our  small  farmers." 

Half  a  dozen  or  more  States  would 
benefit  by  the  provision  in  the  bilL  I 
think  it  1b  unsound.  I  think  it  is  unfair. 
I  hope  the  Anderson  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLX.AND.  Mr.  President— 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  is  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AifBnsoNl. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  that  someone 
yield  me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  any  Senator  will  charge  the 
Senator  from  Florida  with  having  been 
unkind  to  the  great  States  of  California 
and  Texas,  because  he  stood  on  this  floor 
for  a  great  many  days  in  the  fight  on  be- 
half of  the  so-called  Udelands  bill,  which 
has  poured  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  treasuries  of  those  States. 
It  did  not  pour  such  money  Into  the 
treasury  of  Florida,  because  there  are 
no  known  oil  or  gas  reserves  in  my  State. 
Furthermore,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  so  far  as  my  State  is  concerned  a 
provision  such  as  is  now  contained  in 
the  bUl  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  small  cottongrowers.  Those  are  the 
only  kind  of  cottongrowers  we  have  in 
Florida.  We  do  not  have  any  big  cot- 
tongrowers in  our  State.  We  have  only 
37,000  acres  in  our  allotment,  and  by  di- 
viding that  among  our  seven- thousand- 
odd  cotton  farmers  it  would  mean  an 
average  allotment  of  about  5  acres  per 
farmer. 

We  have  used  our  10-percent  State 
reserve  in  the  way  prescribed  in  an 
effort  to  take  care  of  distress  cases  and 
small  farms  but  the  available  acreage 
was  wholly  inadequate.  We  come  here 
pleading  for  what  we  are  entitled  to 
have.  We  believe  that  the  problem 
should  be  looked  at  as  a  national  prob- 
lem, because  If  our  small  cotton  grow- 
ers should  go  on  relief  the  burden  wlQ 
fall  partly  on  the  whole  country.  We 
do  not  come  aa  mendicants,  because  we 
pay  much  more  than  our  per  capita 
ahare  In  Federal  taxea.  We  auggeat  that 
thla  la  a  national  problem,  and  it  la  our 
hope  that  the  committee's  action  win 
ba  auatalned  and  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maw  Uex- 

loo  will  not  be  approved.         ' 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFRCER.  The 
Banata  wlU  ba  in  order. 

Mr.  AMXnRSON.  I  yield  2  minutea 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  rise  In  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mew  Mexleo  [Mr.  AvmaoM]. 
I  believe  there  exista  a  problem  In  the 
aeveral  States  which  have  been  men- 
tioned by  the  Senates  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  SiBinixsl    with   regard   to  small 


farmers,  but.  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  my  ctdleague.  the  way  to  meet  the 
problem  of  the  anall  farmer  Is  by  the 
allotment  c<»nmittees  in  the  several 
States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  P)-esident.  will  the 
Senator  srield  briefly  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  We  should  not 
make  a  substantial  change  in  the  gen- 
eral acreage  allotments  relative  to  cot- 
ton as  it  affecte  the  entire  cotmtry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  briefly  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  spoke 
about  the  States  taking  care  of  the 
small  farmers.  Does  he  not  know  that 
in  more  than  one  cotmty  in  my  State, 
as  in  many  other  States,  there  are  not 
enough  acres  under  the  present  allot- 
ment law  to  give  every  farmer  in  that 
county  the  minimum  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  because  there  Just  are  not 
enough  acres,  and  there  are  so  many 
small  farmers?  The  acreage  has  been 
reduced  so  low  that  there  are  not  enough 
acres  available. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  problem 
should  be  solved  where  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  have  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  solved;  namely. 
In  the  States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  if  he  could 
tell  me  how  we  could  divide  the  acreage 
In  North  Carolina  and  cure  the  situation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  North  Carolina  situation  is  bad* 
bat  that  is  not  the  only  bad  situation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  cure  the  situation  at  the  local  level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  It  is  impossible 
to  hear  what  Senators  say. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  all  time 
been  used?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
only  remaining  time  is  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tlma 
for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  the  ques- 
tion now  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mew  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  FRBSmiMG  OFFICER.  TiM 
Senator  will  atoto  it. 

Mr.  8TBNMIS.  U  it  eorreet  to  aay 
that  the  vote  now  eomaa  directly  on  tha 
Anderson  amendment,  which  would 
atrike  out  the  provlalon  In  the  bUl  in- 
aerted  by  the  committee? 

Tha  PRESIDINO  UFFICEU.  Tha 
Senator  ia  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  or- 

The  PRESIDINO  OWIC'ER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.    Tha 
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qoMfelon  li  OB  •freeing  to  the  amend- 
nwDt  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mezleo  (Mr.  Ajfanaoii].  The  clerk  wlU 
call  the  roIL 

The  leglilattre  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLDISNTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tteae  (Mr.  DmoslI. 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  FlUAa), 
the  Senator  from  Tennemee  (Mr.  Ki- 
rAirml.  and  the  Senator  from  Loulal- 
(Mr.  LoHO]  are  abeent  on  ofBclal 


The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SrABXHAJil  l8  abeent  becauae  of  iUiaess 
in  hie  family. 

On  this  Tote.  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  OAinsLl  ie  paired  with  the  SenaUn- 
from  Tenneesee  (Mr.  KsrAum].  If 
preeent  and  Toting.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
BruaauM]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  BsMon  1 .  If  present  and 
▼oting.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Frsai]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lone].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
BKMDn]  Is  necessarily  absent  and  on 
this  vote  he  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SpaixmanI.  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  BsNon)  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SfrABKMAH)  would  votc  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caki- 
aow]  is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
If  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
-nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  46 
naya.  43.  as  follows: 

TEA8~«« 

C^iTtiB  Itortln.  P». 

Hirtuen  MeCartUy 

I>uff  MUlUtln 

Dworshak  Monroney 

Goldwater  Payna 

Hennlngs  Potter 

Blckexuooper  Purtell 

Hruaka  Saltoiutall 

Humphrey  Smith.  Main* 

Johnaon.  Tex.  Smith.  N.  J. 

terr  Bymlnstoa 

Knowland  Watkliu 

Kuchel  Welker 

Lehman  WUey 
Malone 
Itfartln.  Iow» 

NATS— 43 

^^•«  Neuberger 

Jackson  OMahoney 

Jenner  Pastore 

Johnston.  8.  C.  Robertaon 

Kennedy  RuaMU 

J*lnJ  Schoeppel 

Lenger  Scott 

MacnuaoB  Smatheri 

Manarteid  Steanla 

McCleUan  Thurmond 

IfdVamxm  Thye 

IXon*  WUilama 

Mundt  Tounc 

Murray  ^ 
Kaely 

WOT  VOTINO— 7 

9mkT  ^MTknuuB 

KefauTW 

XiOng 


Alkea 

Ailott 

Anderson 

Barkley 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlckor 

Brtdgea 

Buah 

Butler 

Capehart 

Case.  If .  J. 

Chavea 

Clement* 

Cotton 


Barrett 

Byrd 

CMe.  8. 

Douglas 

Kastland 

Blender 

■rrln 

Ftanders 

Pulbrtght 

Oeorg* 

acre 

Qreen 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 


Boidar 
Cartoon 
DMUal 


So  Mr.  AngaaoM's  amendment 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  "3-0-M-D."  and  ask  that 
ItbesUted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  wiU  be  stated. 

The  Chxkf  CLgxx.  On  page  SO,  be- 
tween lines  17  and  18,  it  is  propoaed  to 
Insert  the  following: 

tnoTATtom  on  lurom  ow  sumFLus  AeaicuL- 
Tuaai.  coMMoama* 
Sac.  SIC.  IT  At  the  beginning  of  any  c*len> 
dar  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter* 
mines  that  there  Is  a  surpliis  of  any  agricul- 
ture commodity  In  the  United  Stat**,  no 
suclk  commodity.  Including  products  com- 
pos*d  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  any  sueb 
commodity,  ahall  be  permitted  to  b*  an- 
tered.  or  withdrawn  from  warehous*.  during 
any  such  caJendsr  year  which  would  caus* 
th*  total  quantity  of  such  commodity  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  during 
any  such  calendar  year,  to  exceed  the  annual 
Average  for  Imports  of  such  commodity  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  during 
the  3  years  Unmediatcly  preceding  such  cal- 
endar year. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  curtail  imports  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  the  level  of  the 
previous  3 -year  average,  for  commodities 
which  are  in  surplus.  We  have  greatly 
increased  some  of  our  imports  in  recent 
years.  Imports  of  pork  products  have 
increased  in  the  past  2  years.  Over  the 
years  we  have  Imported  a  great  deal  of 
grain.  During  the  past  5-year  period  we 
have  imported  hall  a  billion  bushels  of 
feed  grains. 

The  half  billion  bushels  of  feed  grain 
which  were  imported  were  not  needed. 
We  already  had  all  we  needed.  The  im- 
ports greatly  contributed  to  our  siui)luses 
of  grains,  and  lowered  the  price  of  feed 
grains.  Lower  feed  grain  prices  in  turn 
are  largely  responsible  for  present  meat 
surpluses. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1954-55.  1.497,000.- 
000  bushels  of  oats  were  produced,  but 
only  about  300  million  bushels  of  this 
oats  reached  the  terminal  markets.  Our 
imports  for  that  year  were  20  miUion 
bushels.  Thus.  7  percent  of  aU  the  oats 
reaching  the  terminal  markets  were  of 
foreign  origin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  relating  to  the  total 
production  and  the  imports  of  oats  and 
barley    printed    at    this    point    in    the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1954-55 

*^;  ,         ^  Bushel, 

Total  prpductlon 1.497.000.000 

l«ft  the  farm  to  eonuner- 

clal  channels aoo.  OOO.  000 

ImporU ao,  000.  000 

About  7  percent  of  the  oats  on  the  United 
SUtes  market  were  of  foreign  origin. 

^^^;     ^  Bushel, 

Tbtal   production 871,000,000 

l<*it  the  farm  to  commercial 

lm^°*^ 125.000.000 

Imports 34  oqo.  qoO 

About  ao  percent  of  the   barley  on   the 
United  States  market  was  of  foreign  origin. 


Mr.  CASE  Of  South  DakoU.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
give  the  figures  on  rye? 

Mr.  TOUNO.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  on  rye. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mylnfor- 
maUton  is  that  the  United  SUtea  pro- 
duction of  rye  in  the  fiscal  year 
1954-65  was  21.861.000  bu^els.  The 
imporUtions  were  3.448.000.  Even  a« 
against  the  total  amount,  that  is  better 
than  15  percent :  it  is  almost  18  percent 
of  the  rye  imports.  But  if  we  eliminate 
from  the  amount  which  goes  to  market 
that  which  is  fed.  the  percentage  of  rye 
imported  would  be  tremendously  high. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.   I  think  later  flgures  are 
available  than  those  given  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  Last  year  we 
raised  about  23  mlUlon  bushels  of  rye 
and  imported  12  million  bushels. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Last 
year? 

Mr.  LANOER.  Yes.  I  obtained  those 
figures  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  a  hearing  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  glad 
to  have  that  information,  because  it 
points  up  the  real  problem  to  which  the 
amendment  is  directed. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  think  barley  is  in  an 
even  worse  situation.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year.  371  million  bushels  of  barley 
were  produced  in  the  United  States  Of 
that  amount.  125  million  bushels  reached 
the  terminal  markets.  Imports  of  barley 
into  the  United  States  were  24  milUon 
bushels,  or  20  percent  of  all  the  barley 
reaching  the  terminal  markets  was  of 
foreign  origin.  Whenever  20  percent  of 
any  commodity  reaching  the  terminal 
markets  is  of  foreign  origin,  it  is  bound  to 
have  a  serious  and  adverse  effect  on  the 
cash  price  of  that  commodity. 

The  main  purpose  of  introducing  the 
amendment  is  that  if  the  soil  bank  works 
as  It  is  thought  it  wUl,  and  if  it  increases 
the  price  of  agricultural  commodities 
there  wiU  be  more  trouble  with  imports 
in  the  future  than  there  is  now. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  limit 
the  imports  of  any  commodity  which  is 
in  surplus  to  the  average  amount  of  the 
importaUons  of  the  previous  3  years  I 
think  most  Senators  are  familiar  with  the 
situation. 

I  may  say.  however,  that  the  House 
may  object  to  an  amendment  which  has 
to  do  with  imports.  I  have  consulted 
with  our  legislative  counsel,  and  they 
have  prepared  a  memorandum  for  me 
They  believe  the  amendment  is  germane.' 

^•President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  legislative  counsel  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricord.  as  follows: 

Mkmoaanoum  ro*  Sxmatok  Tovn* 
This  memorandum  Is  In  response  to  your 
Inquiry  as  to  whether  an  amendment  drafted 
to  this  office  for  you  to  S.  3183,  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  Is  objectionable  on  the 
grounds  that  It  is  a  bill  for  raising  revenue 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional 
provision  that  "all  bills  for  raising  revenue 
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■fcaU  orlglnat*  in  th*  Bouas  at 
atlv**"  (art.  I.  ••e.  7.  eUu**  1). 

Th*  Urn*  •l«m*nt  involvad  prohlUU  a 
thorougH  czamlnatUm  of  tb*  qu**tlon,  and 
therefore,  any  eoncloBlon  r*aeta*d  In  this 
memorandum  most  nigfflly  r**t  upon 
eunory  r>— arch. 

In  ordar  to  d*t*nnln*  wtaatlMr  tk*  aaiMid- 
m*nt  In  qu«*tloa  1*  a  r*vMiu*  bm— ure  whlcb 
may  not  orlglnat*  In  tb*  Braat*.  It  to  n*e- 
Bssary  not  only  to  detcrmln*  what  th*  pur- 
pose of  th*  amendment  Is.  but  also  bow  tb* 
amradmeut  propo***  to  aoeotnpUab  that  pur- 
pose.   Tlie  amendmont  read*  a*  foUo^rs: 

"Sac  aiO.  U  at  tb*  beginning  oC  any  cal- 
endar year  th*  Secrotary  of  Agrleuttur*  de- 
termine* that  there  I*  a  surplua  of  any  agrl- 
eultur*  commodity  In  the  United  Stat**,  no 
such  commodity,  Iricludlng  product*  com- 
poeed  wholly  or  tn  chief  value  of  any  such 
commodity,  shall  b*  permltt*d  to  b*  *nt«r*d. 
or  withdrawn  tron  warehou**,  during  any 
•uah  calendar  year  which  would  cause  the 
total  quantity  of  such  commodity  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  during  any 
such  calendar  year,  to  exceed  the  annual 
average  for  Imports  of  stich  commodity 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  dur- 
ing the  S  years  Immediately  preceding  such 
calendar  year." 

The  apparent  puipos*  of  th*  amandment  to 
to  limit,  by  a  specified  formula,  the  quanti- 
tative imports  ol  certain  agricultural  com- 
modities. This  action  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Imposition  of  an  embargo  on 
such  commodities  when  the  Imports  of  such 
commodities  reach  a  certain  predetermined 
limit. 

BlUs  which  Impose  taxe*  upon  the  people, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  or  which  lay  duties  or 
excises,  are  clearly  revenue  bills.  However, 
bills  for  other  purposes,  which  only  Inci- 
dentally create  revenue,  are  not  always  held 
to  be  revenue  blUs  within  th*  meaning  of  the 
Constitution. 

Assuming,  as  would  appear  to  be  obvious, 
that  no  argument  can  be  made  that  the 
amendment  In  question  has  a  primary  pur- 
pose "raising  revenue,"  the  remaining  possi- 
ble contention  Is  that  by  imposing  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  Imports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, customs  and  duties  from  the  im- 
ports of  such  commodities  will  be  reduced, 
thereby  making  ttie  amendment  a  provision 
relating  to  revenue  within  the  purview  of 
the  above  cited  constitutional  provision. 
'  No  authority  directly  on  the  point  has  been 
found.  However.  Story  says  In  discussing  the 
revenue  clause  of  the  Constitution:  "•  •  • 
the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  power  already 
suggested  abundantly  proves  that  It  has 
been  confined  to  bills  to  levy  taxes  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  has  not  been 
understood  to  extend  to  bills  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  may  Incidentally  create  rev- 
enue." (I  Story  on  the  Constitution  (fifth 
edition)  sec.  880.) 

There  have  been  at  least  two  Supreme 
Court  cases  sustaining  ^neasiires  originating 
In  the  Senate  under  th*  so-called  doctrine 
of  "incidental  purpose."  In  Twin  City  Bank 
V.  Nebeker  (1887)  (167  U.  S.  19«).  it  was  held 
that  the  Impceltion  of  a  tax  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  notes  of  national  banks,  upon  their 
deposits,  and  upon  their  capital  stocR,  by  an 
act  the  primary  purpose  of  which  was  to  pro- 
vide a  national  currency,  did  not  make  the 
act  a  revenue  law.  The  Court,  therefore, 
held  that  the  act  was  not  open  to  objection 
because  It  had  originated  In  the  Senate  as 
the  Imposition  of  the  tax  was  merely  Inci- 
dental to  the  main  purpose  of  the  act.  An- 
other case  Illustrating  the  same  point  to 
Millard  v.  Roberts  ( 1906)  (302  U.  8.  429) .  In 
this  case  the  statute  authorised  payments,  to 
certain  railroads  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  elevating  tracks,  the  construction  of  a 
station,  and  other  improvements,  th*  cost  to 
be  levied  and  asaessed  upon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Court 
dtomtoaed  the  argiunent  that  the  act 


unconstitutional  ••  havteg  orlglnatod  la  th* 
8«nat*  by  bn*ay  dtiog  tb*  Twin  City  Bank 
eaa*  and  adding  that  "Whatever  tax**  ar* 
tmpnawrt  are  bat  m«ans  for  tb*  purpo***  pto- 
vld*d  by  th*  act."  Her*  again  111*  |wovl*ion 
f or  tb*  tas  wa*  M*r*Iy  an  to*ld*ntal  previ. 


How*v*r.  It  diould  b*  noted  that  aueh 
opinions  have  not  been  looked  tipon  with 
favor  in  at  least  one  instance.  Commenting 
on  on*  of  th***  ca*«s,  TvHn  City  Bank  v. 
Mabektr,  Judg*  Hough  In  hto  opinion  in 
Hubbard  v.  Lowe  (1016)  (326  Ved.  186) .  bold^ 
Ing  tinoonstltuttonal  tli*  first  Cotton  Putare* 
Act  b*cau**  it  wa*  a  tax  meastirc  and  had 
originated  in  tb*  Senate.  ob*erv0d:  "It  ha* 
sometime*  required  a  good  deal  of  mental 
strain  to  demonstrate  that  some  piece  of 
lagtolation  originating  in  th*  Senate  was  not 
'a  bill  for  raising  revenu*'." 

A  circuit  coturt  of  appeato  eaa*.  BerteUen 
V.  White  (1933)  (65  P.  (2d)  719).  contains 
language  which  indicates  that  the  cotirt  finds 
significant  the  fact  that  the  section  there 
in  question,  section  23  of  th*  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  June  5,  1920.  which  altered  the 
method  of  ascertaining  the  net  income  sub- 
ject to  the  war-profits  and  excess-profit* 
taxes  imposed  by  title  in  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1918,  had  the  effect  of  dlmlntohlng 
reventie  rather  than  ratolng  It.  The  court 
held  that  although  section  23  amended  title 
m,  section  301  (b).  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  of  1918,  it  did  not  thereby  become  a 
revenue  measure  since  the  amendment  wa* 
only  incidental  to  the  primary  purpose  which 
was  to  establish  an  American  merchant 
marine. 

It  to  believed  that  even  though  the  amend- 
ment In  question  might  have  an  effect  upon 
customs  and  duties  and  might  have  the  effect 
of  Imposing  an  embargo,  such  effects  are  so 
remote  and  Incidental  to  the  purpose  ot  the 
amendment  that  they  cannot  logically  be 
said  to  have  the  result  of  making  the  amend- 
ment a  revenue  measure  within  the  meaning 
of  the  constitutional  provision  requiring  such 
measures  to  originate  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Regardless  of  opinion  and  precedent  the 
House  might  object  to  the  amendment  if 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  may  be  safely 
said  without  citing  authority  that  the  House 
Jealously  guards  Its  prerogative  as  to  revenue 
legislation,  and  if  it  to  of  the  opinion  that 
the  amendment  in  quftstion  to  a  revenue 
measure  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution it  would  no  doubt  Instot  that  no  such 
measure  might  originate  in  the  Senate.  It 
would  only  be  speculation  on  our  part  to 
say  what  the  position  of  the  House  would 
be  In  tbto  case;  however,  it  to  felt  that  the 
amendment  here  under  consideration  to  not 
a  bUl  for  ratolng  revenue  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitutional  provisions  and  may, 
therefore,  properly  originate  In  the  Senate. 
Respectfully, 

HvcH  C.  Evans, 
Auistant  Counsel, 

Mabch  6. 1956. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  t&ct  that  the  legislative  counsel  of 
the  Senate  believes  the  amendment  is 
gemume,  I  want  the  Senate  to  know 
there  is  a  possibility  the  House  might 
return  the  bill  if  the  amendment  were 
included  by  the  Senate  and  were  retained 
by  the  House  conferees.  However,  I  lie- 
Ueve  no  harm  would  be  done  by  i^iprov- 
Ing  the  amendment.  It  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  curbing  the  unnecessary  im- 
portation of  agricultural  commodities 
which  are  already  in  surplus. 

If  the  soil  bank  works,  as  it  is  believed 
It  will  work,  and  if  it  raises  the  prices  of 
commodities  to  90  percent  or  100  percent 
of  parity,  we  shall  have  more  trouble 
with  imports  than  we  have  had  before. 


Utafartunately,  In  the  last  5  years  or 
more,  the  Importation  of  agxlcultural 
commodities  into  the  United  States  baa 
been  on  the  increase.  Exports  have  de- 
creased  from  what  they  were  5  years  aga 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOUNO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  The  Senator,  of  eoorse, 
is  aware  of  the  fact,  is  he  not.  that  we 
were  getting  $lje  for  rye  until  12  mlUkm 
buah^  of  rye  came  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada.  The  price  of  rye 
then  went  down  to  about  70  cents  a 
tousheL 

Mr.  YOUNO.  My  distinguished  col- 
league is  abs(dutely  correct.  The  cash 
price  of  rye  at  present  is  below  the  sup- 
port levels.  It  would  not  at  all  be  neces- 
sary for  the  cash  price  of  rye  to  be  below 
the  support  levels  if  we  bad  only  sense 
enough  to  curtail  our  imports. 

Mr.  Presidmt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  tills  point  in  the 
Rbcobs  tables  relating  to  imports  of  feed 
grains  and  also  the  imports  of  poiii  and 
pcHic  products  and  beef  and  veal  and 
their  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid. 
as  follows: 

Orain  import,  in  million, 
[Fiscal  or  marketing  years] 


1052-^ 

1»53-M 

Ift54-U 

(esU- 
mate) 

Oats 

Barley . 

88.6 
3(.9 

20.4 
21.6 

79.7 

W.3 

13.4 

4.3 

6.S 

ao.o 

24.1 
3.4 
Z9 
4.4 

2ao 

25.0 

Rye_ 

Feed  wheat .-.. 

3.0 
3.0 

All  wheat       

4.0 

OnfannaUon  obtained  tnta  Scbaefoer— USOA.) 

Pork  and  pork  product  import,  {except 
lard) 

[Calendar  years] 

Pounds 

1963 146.  026.  000 

1864 170.  327.  000 

1955:  January-November 150,466.000 

Beef  and  veal  imports  (including  beef -veal 
products) 

(Calendar  years] 

Pounds 

1953 160. 099,  000 

1954 126,  692,  000 

1965:  January-November 111,601,000 

Source:  Jaffe  Livestock  and  Meat  Products 
Division.  Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  USDA. 

Tan>  LXASIXG  UEGISUITION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  1 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
shortly  c(Hne  up  on  the  Senate  floor, 
following  completion  of  action  on  the 
farm  parity  bill,  an  important  piece  of 
legislation,  S.  898 — commonly  referred 
to  as  the  trip  leasing  bill. 

I  bring  up  this  matter  now.  while  the 
farm  bill  is  imder  debate,  because  it  is 
really  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  program 
for  the  protection  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation. 

It  is  designed  to  preserve,  by  statute, 
the  right  of  farmers,  cooperatire  asso- 
ciations, private  carriers,  and  other  agri- 
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eultonl  hauler*,  to  lease  their  trucks 
to  autborlied  motor  carriers,  for  back 
hauls,  and  for  other  shcnrt  periods  of 
time,  rather  than  having  to  return  empty 
In  the  direction  of  the  areas  where  their 
trucks  are  usually  bassd. 

A  bill  of  this  natiire  has  been  necessi- 
tated by  the  proposed  imposing  on  the 
part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  a  30-day  minimiim  Umlta- 
tloo  on  the  length  of  time  for  which  a 
truck  might  be  leased.  And.  so.  there  Is  a 
eontlnulng  threat  that  unless  a  clear 
poUey  Is  csUbllshed  by  statute,  the  ICC 
mlcht.  at  will,  reinstate  such  an  arbi- 
trary limitation,  or  even  a  more  stringent 
one.  as  applied  to  trucks  hauling  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  raise  this  issue, 
while  the  present  farm  parity  bill  is 
under  debate,  because  It  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  assuring  a  fair  break  for  the 
farmer.  Trip  leasing,  such  as  is  sup- 
ported by  S.  898,  not  only  promotes  econ- 
omy in  transportation  charges  for  the 
movement  of  farm  goods  from  farm  to 
consumer,  but  it  also  results  in  efficient 
and  full  utilization  of  equipment,  and  in 
balanced  operations  for  both  the  lessor 
and  leasee  motor  carriers. 

The  bill  would  not  effect  any  changes 
In  present  trip  leasing  practices.  It 
would,  however,  wisely  make  certain  by 
law  that  in  the  future  the  ICC  does  not 
put  into  effect  any  harmful  regulation 
such  as  it  has  attempted  in  the  past. 

I  point  out  that  favoring  this  legisla- 
tion are  such  splendid  groups  as  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Grange,  and  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  together  with  the 
Pairy  Industry  Committee.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Interior  favor 
it;  the  National  Potato  Council  favors 
it;  the  National  Livestock  Producers  As- 
sociation, the  National  Farmers  Union, 
the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men— and  many  others. 

I  point  out  further  that  if  we  are  to 
be  consistent  in  passing  the  present  farm 
parity  bill,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  pass  a 
bill  which  will  also  help  the  fanner  and 
the  farm  co-op. 

My  State  of  Wisconsin  Is  one  of  the 
great  cooperative  States  of  the  Union. 
and  I  have  been  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Homer  L.  Brinkley.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Parmer 
Cooperatives,  vigorously  endorsing  this 
measure  and  analyzing  it  most  caref uUy 
and  objectively. 

I  have  in  my  hand.  too.  a  great  many 
representative  messages  from  my  State. 
For  example,  there  is  a  message  from 
one  of  our  most  prominent  businessmen, 
active  in  civic  affairs  and  in  constructive 
political  work.  He  points  out  that 
"trucks  hauling  products  from  Wlscon- 
shi,  such  as  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  so 
forth,  to  the  East,  i^ck  up  under  lease 
arrangement  seafood  and  other  products 
from  the  East  to  haul  back  to  Wisconsin. 
This  gives  them  a  payload  In  both  di- 
rections, and  makes  it  cheaper  for  the 
shippers." 
He  goes  on  to  point  out: 
If  thia  bUl  ia  not  paaaed.  the  IOC  wiU  pre- 
vent  the  farm  people  and  their  carrtera  from 
returning  to  Wlaconaln  with  a  payload. 


And  he  concludes: 

I  bellere  It  la  in  the  bast  Intereata  of  Wla- 
conaln to  have  thla  bill  paaaail,  and  urge  you 
to  vote  for  it. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  text  of  a  wire 
from  the  Antigo.  Wisconsin  Truckers 
Association,  urging  strong  support  of  the 
blU. 

Mr.  Charles  Cruednger.  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Potato  Association,  has 
telegraphed  me  similarly. 

As  a  sample  of  other  businessmen  sup- 
porting it.  Mr.  Roy  J.  Denson.  of  the 
Perfect  Seal  Manufacturing  Co.,  has 
wired: 

Small  bualneaa  Anna,  such  aa  oura  along 
with  all  the  agricultural  groupa  auch  aa 
farmera.  fUhermen,  fuel  and  food  proceaaora, 
wUl  be  greatly  aided  In  their  fight  for  aur- 
Tlval  by  the  paas&ge  of  the  trip  leaae  bill. 
8.  898.  I  sincerely  hope  you  can  throw  your 
great,  prestige  Into  the  fight  for  the  paaaage 
of  thla  bill  and  thua  against  the  railroad 
and  giant  trucking  concema  who  are  fighting 
ao  hard  againat  thla  bilL 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  in  favorably  report- 
ing the  bill  out  should  be  followed. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  June 
24.  1953.  overwhelmingly  passed  a  bill 
of  this  nature.  But.  unfortunately,  the 
Senate  did  not  take  final  action  at  that 
time.  Now  the  House  is  awaiting  our 
Senate  decision,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
the  Senate  will  soon  act  accordingly. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  time 
to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  exactly  the  way  In  which 
to  handle  this  sitimtlon.  Section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933 
provides  authority  for  limiting  the  Im- 
portation of  price-supported  crops, 
when  such  Imports  would  Impair  the 
support  program. 

The  amendment  goes  beyond  price- 
supported  commodities  and  provides  a 
completely  rigid  formula  for  import  re- 
strictions. 

A  few  years  ngo  there  was  trouble 
about  Imports.  They  were  not  closely 
controlled.  In  2  years,  or  so,  there  were 
66  million  bushels  of  wheat  imported, 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  imported. 
The  Importation  was  really  in  violation 
of  the  law.  Large  quantities  of  other 
grains  were  imported.  However,  that 
condition  has  been  tightened  in  the  last 
2  years.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  edible 
wheat  Is  being  imported  Into  the  United 
States  above  the  800.000  bushel  ImporU- 
tlon  limitation.  The  importation  of 
oats  has  been  pretty  well  stopped.  I 
know  the  people  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  used  to  go  to  Can- 
ada to  get  oats;  now  they  get  oats  from 
Ohio  and  other  States  of  the  Middle 
West. 

I  do  not  know  about  rye.  I  do  not  sui>- 
pose  we  produce  all  the  rye  we  need,  any- 
way. 


It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  amendment 
could  best  be  handled  through  the  pro- 
visions of  section  22,  which  are  workable 
If  used.  The  fact  that  they  were  not 
enforced  a  few  jrears  ago  should  not 
react  against  the  law  itself.  I  think  sec- 
tion 22  is  now  t>elng  Invoked.  I  do  not 
see  any  need  to  Include  the  amendment 
in  the  bill.  I  appreciate  the  purpose 
and  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  In  connection  with  the 
matter  of  rye.  we  had  a  hearing  before 
the  committee.  We  tried  to  have  sec- 
tion 22  Invoked.  We  waited  7  months 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  would  act, 
even  though  we  had  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  us. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Was  rye  selling  at  below 
the  support  level? 

Mr.  LANOER.  Yes.  In  other  words, 
the  cash  price  was  70  cents,  as  was 
stated  by  my  colleague.  Twelve  mllUon 
bushels  of  rye  came  Into  this  country 
before  the  President  stopped  it.  Of 
course,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion simply  bought  that  rye.  at  a  loss 
to  It. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  Is  so  little  rye  In 
any  form  consumed  In  Vermont  that  I 
do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  know 
about  the  Importation  of  oats  and  feed 
wheat.  They  were  brought  very  much 
tmder  control.  Now  we  are  using  do- 
mestic, rather  than  Canadian  crops  for 
feed,  as  we  used  to. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  Then  I  shall  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MuNDTl. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  true  that  the  im- 
ports of  oats  during  the  last  2  or  3  years 
have  greatly  decreased.  That  has  hap- 
pened for  two  reasons.  One  reason  is 
that  our  domestic  price  is  cheaper.  A 
second  reason  is  that  the  Canadian  oat 
crop  was  much  smaller.  Barley  imports 
are  on  the  increase,  and  20  percent  of 
the  barley  which  reaches  the  terminal 
markets  is  of  foreign  origin. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  we  are  now  get- 
ting our  oats  in  the  United  States,  not 
only  because  the  price  in  the  United 
States  is  better,  but  because  the  quality 
of  the  oats  produced  in  the  United  States 
has  been  improving  in  the  last  S  or  4 
years.  One  reason  why  Canadian  oats 
were  bought  In  past  years  was  that  the 
heavy,  crinkly  oats  could  be  bought  at 
a  better  price.  That  situaUon  seems  to 
have  been  straightened  out.  We  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  country  are  using 
high-quality  domestic  oats. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator     from     South     DakoU     tMr. 

MlTNDT]. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wlS>, 
to  discuss  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Da- 
kota, who  is  one  of  the  most  consistent 
and  constructive  battlers  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
the  cause  of  agriculture  in  the  Midwest 
and  throughout  America.   I  wish  to  say 


diamiaaed  the  argument  that  the  act  waa    with  Imports  than  we  have  had  before,    clatlons,  private  earners,  ana  onier  agn- 
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I  am  mighty  happy  to  be  associated  with 
the  Senator  f  rcnn  North  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  CaslsomI.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  BAaaxTTl, 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cnans] .  in  the  preparation  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  amendment,  because 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  been 
concerned  with  this  agricultural  bill  for 
these  many  long  weeks  and  months. 

The  amendment  is  something  that 
strikes  at  the  problem  of  surpluses,  and 
strikes.  In  a  sensible  and  logical  manner, 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  It  simply 
says,  "Surely,  the  surpluses  of  America's 
agricultural  products  are  big  enough 
now  without  having  to  Import  trouble 
and  import  surpluses  and  products 
which,  in  short  order,  will  magnify  our 
problem." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  proposal  treats  the  importer  more 
generously  than  it  does  our  own  farm- 
ers. The  importers  are  not  frozen  at 
the  average  level  of  the  last  3  years,  are 
they? 

Bir.  MUNDT.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
treat  the  importer  much  more  gen- 
erously than  we  treat  the  American 
farmer,  because  the  foreign  exporter 
does  not  have  to  pay  any  tax  to  pro- 
vide the  price  support  which  he  needs; 
but  the  American  farmer.  Just  like  every 
other  American  citizen,  is  subject  to 
taxes.  What  we  are  tnring  to  do  by 
the  amendment  is  make  this  the  agri- 
cultiu-al  bill  of  1956  for  the  American 
farmer,  instead  of  the  agricultural  bill 
of  1956  for  farmers  and  exporters  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

There  Just  Ls  not  any  way  that  we  are 
going  to  find  dollars  enough,  or  a  way  in 
which  we  can  mint  or  mine  money 
enough  for  the  United  States  to  provide 
price  floors  for  all  the  farm  products  of 
the  world.  Until  we  stop  trying  to  do 
that,  until  we  recognize  the  utter  futility 
of  asking  people  all  over  our  country  to 
pay  taxes  for  a  price  support  program 
for  the  Canadian  grain  farmer,  for  the 
Danish  producer  of  butter  and  hams, 
for  the  Argentine  farmer,  for  farmers 
and  exporters  from  every  area,  we  are 
never  going  to  solve  the  problem  of 
American  surpluses.  We  may  as  well 
spend  our  time  spitting  in  the  sea;  we 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  support 
farm  prices  around  the  world. 

We  are  pretty  rich  and  we  have  pretty 
good  tax  collectors.  They  collect  a  lot 
of  money.  But  they  will  not  be  able  to 
collect  It  as  fast  as  we  shall  spend  it  if 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  try  to  have 
a  price  support  program  for  evenrthing 
farmers  can  produce  in  any  coimtry 
anywhere. 

The  soil  bank  program  Is  designed  to 
Increase  farm  prices.  We  hope  it  will. 
We  beUeve  it  will,  to  the  degree  that 
the  program  works.  It  is  going  to  In- 
crease the  prices  of  farm  products.  To 
the  degree  that  It  Increases  the  prices 
of  farm  products  and  works,  it  Is  going 
to    attract    additioiial    Imports    from 


abroad.  And  to  the  degree  It  does  that, 
we  Intensify  the  silly  process,  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  for  well  over  10 
years,  of  trying  to  run  a  price  support 
program  for  the  American  farmers  and 
an  import  market  for  world  products  at 
the  same  time. 

This  is  about  our  only  chance  to  pulr 
economic  sanity  in  the  struggle  against 
the  problem  of  surpluses,  and  to  do 
something  sensible  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  Not  much 
has  been  said  about  him.  We  have  been 
talking  about  the  American  farmer.  Yet 
we  are  going  to  have  to  rely  on  the 
largesse  of  the  American  taxpayer  to 
foot  the  bill,  which  Is  going  to  be  sizable. 
That  is  proper  since  this  is  a  national 
problem,  but  we  should  not  waste  our 
money.  But,  as  we  begin,  we  should  at 
least  write  rules  of  the  game  that  will 
work,  and  not  rules  of  the  game  which 
have  built  into  them  a  braking  mech- 
anism, because  Imports  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  force  prices  down  and  to  put 
immediate  and  effective  brakes  on  any 
upward  trends. 

If  there  ever  has  been  an  amendment 
offered,  during  the  debate  on  the  agri- 
cultural bill,  which  should  be  agreed  to 
overwhelmingly,  it  is  this  one.  I  rec- 
ommend the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
NSDT  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.      ELIESDER.    Mr.      President, 

how  much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  26  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  say  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  seeing  things 
when  he  says  he  Is  worried  about  the 
imports  of  Danish  butter.  We  do  not 
import  into  this  country  any  Danish 
butter. 

If  imports  to  be  made  In  the  future 
are  restricted  to  the  average  annual  im- 
ports during  the  last  3  srears.  the  great 
agricultural  States  east  of  Ohio  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  import  any  oats  at 
all,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  need 
them,  so  long  as  there  is  an  available 
supply  in  this  country,  snd  no  matter 
at  what  price  the  oats  are  held.  The 
amendment  would  have  a  very  bad 
effect. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
first  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry and  ask  if  the  amendment  is 
germane,  as  it  deals  with  Imports. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents  of  this  body  and  the 
precedents  of  the  other  body,  the  matter 
would  be  referred  to  the  membership 
for  a  decision.  If  the  Senator  makes  a 
point  of  order,  imder  the  precedents  it 
will  be  referred  to  the  membership  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIRES.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 


would  affect  revenue,  and  therefore  Is 
not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  When 
the  point  of  order  is  made,  it  will  have 
to  be  decided  by  reference  to  the  mem« 
bershlp  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 
Mr.  MXTNDT.  In  such  case,  will  the 
same  rule  not  apply  here  as  applies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  namely, 
that  if  a  point  of  order  is  to  be  raised 
against  an  amendment,  it  cannot  be 
raised  imtil  the  time  available  on  the 
amendment  has  been  fully  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
the  point  of  order  will  not  be  in  order 
imtil  all  time  available  on  the  amend- 
ment has  either  been  used  or  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  I  tmderstand  that 
the  point  of  order  is  not  now  In  order; 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  the  point  of  order  is  not  now 

In  order^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
say  that  the  amendment  would  seriously 
restrict  imports  in  the  future,  and  the 
time  might  come  when  we  would  very 
badly  need  those  Imports,  even  though 
there  might  be  an  adequate  supply  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  price  could 
be  held  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  Interested  in 
what  the  Senator  sasrs  about  our  holding 
umbrellas  over  other  ooimtrtes.  We  have 
done  that,  we  have  held  a  90-percent 
umbrella  over  them  until  we  have  lost 
our  business  to  those  coimtrles.  One 
reason  why  I  have  not  supported  high 
supports  more  than  I  have  Is  that  I  felt 
that  they  encouraged  greatly  increased 
production  and  imports  from  other 
countries. 

But  I  think  that  In  the  event  of 
possible  contingencies  tliis  amendment  ^ 
would  practically  work  hardships  upon 
the  dairymen  in  the  Northeast  and  those 
in  the  Southeast  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  California  and  possibly 
other  feed-consuming  States  of  the  West. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  senior  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 
Mr.  LANOER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President.  I  simply  wish  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  way  Can- 
ada takes  care  of  her  farmers  and  the 
way  the  United  States  takes  care  of  the 
farmers  of  oiu-  country.  A  year  ago  I 
got  In  touch  with  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Morse;  and  it  was 
entirely  agreed  that  we  would  get  200,000 
bushels  of  Selkirk  wheat,  which  was  so 
badl^  needed  in  North  Dakota  for  seed. 
Agreement  had  been  reached  with  Ot- 
tawa to  import  the  wheat.  Then,  over- 
night, an  embargo  was  declared  by  Can- 
ada on  Selkirk  wheat.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  some  Selkirk  wheat  In  this 
country;  but  the  effect  of  that  develop- 
ment was  to  raise  the  price  to  7,  8.  or  9 
dollars  a  busheL  In  various  parts  of 
North  Dakota  the  farmers  paid  7,  8,  or  9 
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doDftn  ft  biahd,  and  In 
a  boitael.  for  SeOclxk  wheat. 

We  had  a  magnfflcent  cron.  Tlie  seed 
was  oertifled:  and  the  fanners  proceeded 
to  raise  ttie  vheat  from  the  seed  last 


Bat  now  we  suddenly  find  Canada 
exporting  to  the  United  States  680.000 
bushels,  and  se^Unc  It  at  between  $2.35 
and  12.50  a  buabeL 

ICr.  TOUNO.  Ifr.  President,  will  my 
coUeague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LANOKR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOUNO.  Our  average  importa- 
tion of  oats  for  the  last  3  years  has 
be«i  39  million  bushels.  The  estimated 
Importation  for  this  fiscal  year  is  20 
million  bushels.  So  the  people  of  the 
United  States  could  import  more  next 
year  than  they  are  importing  this  year. 
The  amendment  affects  only  commcd- 
itles  which  are  in  surplus  supply,  and 
limits  imports  to  the  average  of  the 
previous  3  years. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  may  say.  in  connec- 
tion  with  rye,  that  we  raised  23  million 
bushels,  and  imported  12  million  bush- 
els. When  the  price  goes  from  $1.80  to 
70  cents,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  buys  the  rye  and  stores  it 
and  pasrs  storage  on  it.  certainly  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  stop  the  im- 
portation of  rye.  We  called  on  the  Tar- 
iff Commission,  and  submitted  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  took  7  months  t>efore  we  got  a  di- 
rective from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  stop  the  Importation  of  rye. 

I  think  that  what  my  colleague  has 
said  m  regard  to  oats  is  equally  true 
of  any  other  agricultural  commodity 
which  is  imported  into  the  United  Statas. 
In  one  day  2S0.000  bushels  of  nre  were 
imported.  My  colleague  is  familiar  with 
what  happened  in  connection  with  oats. 
In  the  case  of  the  Cargill  suit. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
■MMl  has  said  that  some  wheat  shipped 
taito  the  United  States  was  unnt  for 
human  consumption:  and  on  that  basis 
the  importation  of  such  wheat  was 
stopped  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
tOTT  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  this  is 
a  very  far-reaching  amendment,  and  it 
has  not  received  study  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
hnportation  m  any  year  of  surplus  agrl- 
ciiltural  commodities  and  their  products 
In  amounts  m  excess  of  the  average  of 
imports  for  those  commodities  for  the 
preceding  3  years.  The  amendment 
would  be  appUcable  to  each  and  every 
agricxiltural  commodity,  or  products  of 
them,  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus  supply,  and 
would  cut  across  the  many  trade  agree- 
ments we  now  have.  It  strikes  me  that 
before  an  amendment  of  this  character  is 
adopted,  it  should  receive  the  full  study 
of  the  committees  which  would  have  an 
interest  in  not  only  the  substantive  legis- 
lation, but  its  effects,  as  welL 


ICr.  Presttlent.  this  matter  has  been 
dlscusBed  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  our  various 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Acts,  beglmilng 
with  the  act  of  1933.  and  as  subsequently 
amended. 

Personally,  I  am  In  sympathy  with  the 
amendment.  Yet.  it  would,  as  I  have 
stated,  cut  across  many  of  the  trade 
agreements  we  now  have  with  various 
countries  of  the  world,  and  this  factor 
alone  is  sufficient  evidence  for  me  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt 
this  amendment  at  this  time,  without 
more  study. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  provides  a  way  by  which  the 
importation  of  products  in  surplus  sup- 
ply can  be  treated  so  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  quanUUes  which 
would  adversely  affect  our  farm  program. 

I  refer  specifically  to  subsection  (a)  of 
section  22.  which  sets  out  the  manner 
and  method  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  proceed  whenever  in 
his  opinion  there  Is  in  the  United  States 
a  surplus  of  any  commodity  which  is 
eligible  for  pr;ce  support.  He  can  bring 
the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Pres- 
ident: and  if  the  President  agrees  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  further 
importation  of  such  commodity  woxild 
do  violence  to  any  of  our  farm  price  pro- 
grams, the  President  then  has  the  right 
to  call  upon  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
examine  the  matter.  If  the  report  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  favorable— in  other 
words,  if  the  facts  found  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  are  In  accord  with  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— then  the  President,  on  the  iMuris  of 
such  investieatlons,  may  proceed  as 
follows: 

If.  on  the  basis  of  such  Investigation  and 
report  to  blm  of  findings  and  recommenda- 
Uona  mad*  tn  oonneetKm  tberewlth.  ttie 
Preatdent  flnda  tbe  olatemw  of  auch  f  i 


That  is  to  say.  that  the  commodity  is 
In  surplus  supply,  and  that  the  importa- 
tion or  the  commodity  does  violence  to 
otu-  farm  program — 

he  shall  by  prcclamatlon  Impoae  such  fees 
not  In  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem,  or 
such  quantitative  limitations  on  any  article 
or  articles  which  may  be  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  as 
he  finds  and  deolarea  shown  by  such  Inves- 
tigation to  be  necessary  In  order  that  tba 
entry  of  such  arUcle  or  articles  will  not  ren- 
der or  tend  to  render  Ineffective,  or  materially 
Interfere  with,  any  program  or  operation  re- 
ferred to  in  subjection  (a)  of  thla  section 

It  strikes  me  that  If  the  President  were 
to  exercise  the  authority  now  granted  to 
him  under  section  22.  he  could  easily 
meet  the  situation  to  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
other  Senators  are  referring. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
amendment  applies  only  to  grains.  That 
is  what  we  have  been  talking  about  If 
the  Senator  will  read  the  amendment 
carefully,  he  wUl  find  that  it  appUes  to 
anything   manufactured   from   agricul- 


tun!  products.  If  this  amendment  were 
approved.  It  would  automatically  result 
in  an  Immediate  cutback  In  textiles  Im- 
ported Into  this  country. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFltlii.  T^e 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  hiu 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLQVDBR  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  very  mtjch  in  favor 
of  protecting  otir  textile  industry,  and  I 
know  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  de- 
vise some  protection  for  It.  But  If  we  go 
back  3  years,  when  there  was  very  little 
being  Imported  into  this  country,  we 
shall  have  to  slash  the  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  textiles  into  this  country  imme- 
diately upon  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
vision. It  seems  to  me  it  is  going  a 
bit  too  far  when  we  do  something  affect- 
ing every  single  person  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  snap  amendment  such  as 
this. 

I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  really  ob- 
jectionable about  the  amendment.  In  my 
Judgment,  in  that  it  would  cut  acrosa 
the  many  trade  agreemenU  we  now 
have.  As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  Just  indicated,  this  provi- 
sion would  operate  automatically  if  im- 
poru  were  in  excess  of  the  average 
amount  imported  during  the  past  3 
years.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
amendment  might  be  of  advantage  to 
many  segments  of  our  farm  economy, 
but  in  the  Icmg  run  we  might  lose  more' 
than  we  would  gain. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Dakota  that  we  now  have  before 
us.  as  he  knows,  several  bills  on  the  sub- 
ject of  import  qtiotas.  I  think  two  a< 
them  were  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr 
f^Asn^m].  I  told  him.  as  well  as  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina,  who  is 
very  much  interested  in  obtainii«  — rt- 
ment  of  legislation  to  curtail  the  Impor- 
taU(m  of  cotton  goods  from  Japan  and 
other  coontriea.  that  if  we  ascertain  that 
our  committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
problem  I  shall  gladly  recommend  to  the 
committee  that  we  look  into  it  and  en- 
deavor to  report  out  legislaUon  looking 
toward  aUeviating  the  situation. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
suggest  as  another  means  of  curtailing 
imports  of  commodiUes  already  in  sur- 
plus. We  have  had  secUon  22.  That 
seemed  ineffective.  We  had  quotas  on 
imports  of  oats  and  barley.  They  have 
been  abandoned.  There  is  liUle  now  to 
stop  imports  pouring  in.  at  a  time  when 
we  ah-eady  have  surpluses.  I  think  the 
present  law  might  be  effecUve  if  it  were 
properly  administered. 

Mr.     ELLENDER.     The    Senator    Is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in  complete 
sympathy  with  what  he  Is  trying  to 
accomplish. 
Mr.  YOUNG.    I  know  that 

Mr.  ELLENDER  If  we  could  limit 
the  provision  to  some  of  the  commodltiea 
which    the    Senator    mentions,    there 
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might  not  be  too  much  objection  to  It. 
However,  the  amendment  covers  every 
surplus  commodity,  and  whatever  Is 
produced  from  such  commodities.  It  is 
so  broad  that  there  is  no  question  that  it 
would  do  violence  to  our  trade  agree- 
ments and  cause  mor^  trouble  than  we 
are  looking  for.  | 

As  I  have  Just  Indicated,  under  sec- 
tion 23,  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
chose  to  perform  his  duty  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  follow  th^  suggestion  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  this  situ- 
ation could  be  remedied  without  addi- 
tional legislation.  I  believe  the  problem 
can  be  solved  more  easily  and  expedi- 
tiously by  the  Repub^can  Members  of 
Congress  urging  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  well  as  the  President,  to  use 
the  machinery  which  Congress  has  al- 
ready provided  in  or^er  to  acctMnpUsh 
the  purpose  the  Senator  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  S|enator  from  North 
Dakota  realises  that  it  is  not  a  perfect 
amendment  I  did  the  best  I  could  to 
correct  a  bad  situation.  In  the  past  5 
years  we  have  increa^  our  imports  of 
agricultural  commodities  at  a  time  when 
we  have  decreased  our  exports.  The 
movement  is  nmning  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. If  the  soil-ban^  program  works. 
as  we  hope  it  will,  raiding  prices  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  will  cause  more  and 
more  trouble  with  Imports.  It  will 
nullify  all  the  effectsj  of  the  soil  bank, 
on  which  we  expect  td  spend  $1  Mi  billion 
a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  my 
good  friend  from  North  DakoU  will  agree 
that  if  the  soil  bank  operates  as  we  hope 
It  will,  a  good  many  of  the  surpluses  will 

be  eliminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  President,  it  iS  entirely  possible 
that  if  the  soil  bank  works  well,  the 
distressing  situation  with  which  we  are 
now  confronted  with  respect  to  wheat, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities  will  be 

dissipated.  

I  repeat  that  I  am  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  tnring  to  accomplish.  I  think 
It  is  immoral  for  us  to  dip  down  Into  the 
Treasury  to  support  farm  prices,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  permit  other  coun- 
tries to  add  to  our  own  surpluses  by  ship- 
ping more  of  the  same  products  to  the 
United  States. 

Ut.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LANGER.  I  should  like  to  In- 
quire, first,  of  my  distingxiished  col- 
league, if  he  would  be  willing  to  modify 
his  amendment  so  as  to  cover  only 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  rye.  Also 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
If  such  a  modified  anftendment  would  be 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  would  assist  producers  of  those 
crops,  but  cotton  producers  would  want 
a  similar  provlsloc^  In  their  favor. 


Mr.  LANGER.  Cotton  could  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  ELUENDER.  As  I  have  said,  no 
matter  what  language  Is  used,  the  im- 
port quotas  would  operate  automatically. 
There  is  no  discretion.  11  the  amoimt 
proposed  to  be  imported  is  in  excess  of 
the  3-year  average,  it  is  prohibited  from 
coming  in,  without  any  further  admin- 
istrative action. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Going  back  to  section 
22,  the  Senator  knows  that  we  had  a 
reduction  in  wheat  acreage.  The  result 
was  that  the  farmers  wanted  to  seed  rye 
or  barley  Instead  of  wheat.  At  a  hearing 
before  the  Antimonopoly  Committee  in 
Chicago,  dealing  with  that  situation,  we 
heard  Mr.  Morse  and  other  members  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  re- 
quired 7  months  to  get  an  order  from  the 
President  to  bar  Imports  from  Canada. 
So,  of  course,  the  time  went  by  to  seed 
barley  or  rye. 

Knowing  how  sympathetic  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  toward  agriculture, 
if  my  colleague  from  North  Dakota  were 
to  modify  his  amendment  as  indicated,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  whether 
It  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  good  Republican, 
and  my  friend  from  North  Dakota  is  a 
good  Republican,  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
the  President  to  act  very  quickly. 

Mr.  LANGER.  My  experience  has 
been  that  many  more  Democrats  have 
influence  at  the  White  House  than  do 
Republicans. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  would 
not  wish  to  amend  my  amendment  to 
include  only  grains,  because  during  this 
year  pork  has  been  in  very  serious 
trouble. 

I  srield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    How  much  time  do 

I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  He  has  done  a  great  service  in 
calling  attention  to  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter, which  I  believe  needs  study  and  con- 
sideration. While  the  statute  provides 
that  action  can  be  taken  in  case  of  sur- 
pluses, what  we  must  do  today  is  study 
both  ends  of  the  problem.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  cheese.  The  Government 
has  approximately  300  million  poimds  of 
cheese  in  storage,  which  it  has  acquired. 
From  looking  at  the  table  of  exports  and 
Imports  however,  I  find  that  m  the  years 
1954  and  1955,  we  have  imported  into 
this  country  50  million  pounds  of  all 
kinds  of  cheese,  every  tjrpe  of  which, 
practically,  we  manufacture  in  Wiscon- 
sin. I  cannot  think  of  myself  as  being 
only  a  Senator  fnxn  Wisconsin.  I  am  a 
Senator  who  represents  the  entire  United 
States.  The  United  States  Is  buying 
cheese,  and  all  the  people  are  paying 
for  it 

There  is  another  question  involved 
here.  ProbaUsly  it  has  been  stressed  by 
other  Senators.  However,  we  know  that 
the  ip'"<*"""*  price  fixes  the  general 


price.  Therefore  It  is  all  Important  to 
farmers  Uiat  they  get  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  their  Investment,  whether  they 
produce  milk  or  other  products.,  and 
that  they  get  what  might  be  called  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
return. 

If  Imported  cheese  is  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer for  less  than  Wisconsin  cheese 
is  sold,  the  cheesemaker  of  Wisconsin 
WiU  not  be  able  to  sell  his  cheese.  The 
result  is  that  Uncle  Sam  buys  it.  under 
the  present  law. 

Therefore  there  are  three  parties  to 
be  considered.  There  is  the  producer 
of  the  milk,  the  producer  of  the  cheese, 
and  Uncle  Sam.  to  say  nothing  of  the 
consumer.  Therefore,  I  say  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota has  brought  up  an  Important 
subject. 

I  heard  the  statement  made  by  the  dls- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
we  did  not  Import  any  butter.  Of  course 
the  record  shows  ttiat  we  do  Import  but- 
ter. In  1954  and  1955  we  Imported  but- 
ter from  Canada,  the  Argentine.  Den- 
mark. New  Zealand,  and  other  countries. 
We  imported  720,000  pounds.  That  is 
not  very  much.  However,  we  must  com- 
pete with^that  butter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  2  more  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisc<msin. 

Mr.  WIUEY.  We  must  compete  also 
with  the  product  called  oleo.  That 
product  has  taken  over  a  large  percent 
of  the  spread  market  of  this  cotmtry. 
Butter  used  to  represent  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  spread  market.  Now  that 
oleo  has  come  into  the  market,  it  has 
taken  over  about  60  percent  of  the  spread 
market.  Then,  on  top  of  it  all.  butter  is 
Imported.  What  do  the  exporters  get 
for  their  butter,  and  how  does  that  price 
fix  the  price?  The  effect  is  not  very 
much.  However.  I  would  say  that  50 
million  pounds  of  cheese  of  different 
kinds  that  are  being  imported  have  an 
immediate  impact  upon  what  is  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  the  addi- 
tional effect  of  more  or  less  fixing  the 
price. 

Under  the  laws  that  exist  today,  as 
quoted  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  authority  already  exists 
for  the  Government  to  protect  Its  inter- 
esta. 

I  realize  also  that  foreign  policy  and 
foreign  relations  are  involved.  How- 
ever, the  first  law  of  hiunan  nature  is 
self-preservation.  The  Good  Book  itself 
says  that  one  should  not  neglect  his  own. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  appropriate  branches  of 
government  to  reach  a  conclusion  that 
will  protect  our  own  people.  Therefore, 
I  compliment  the  dlstingxiished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  bringing  up  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  part  of  table  2,  en- 
titled "Imports  for  Consumption"  pub- 
lished in  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of 
February  1956.  I  ask  only  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  table  relating  to  cheese  be 
printed  In  tbe  Bscoao. 
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Then  bting  no  objection,  the  ezeorpt 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  tai  tbe  RTTr^^^, 
as  toUomu: 

T*au  S.— fmporf*  (for  eoiuumftion)  •  ^rin- 
e*pml  agHeiitturml  prodvctx.  by  countries  o/ 
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»l 
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14 
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7W 

U 
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Dfininark 
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Austria 
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Otbcr  eouBUiM 

Total. 

Blue  mold: 
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1 
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0 

4 
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um 
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M 
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34 

t 
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7 

t 
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M 

3 
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3 

0 
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3 
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SU 
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VM 
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41 

m 

W 
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3M 
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»Wy  
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sm 
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\ia 
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Total,  Europe ... 

Kn 
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0 
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t 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
a  half  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
for  the  yeas  and  zuijrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKKN  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  for 
the  time  beinfc? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  withhold  that 
suggestion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  withhold  It 

Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 

Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR.  No; 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  we  have  the  as- 
surance of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  will  have  a  quorum  call 
before  a  vote  ia  taken,  so  that  we  may 
make  another  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  tem- 
porarily withheld.    It  wiU  be  renewed 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  4  minutes.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  very  con- 
structive speech  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  am 
happy  that  he  corrected  the  misappre- 
hension of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  who  did  not  real- 
ise that  we  were  Importing  butter  into 
tfae  United  Btatea   Arithmetic  and  sto- 


tlsties  are  acalnst  hloL  The  figure* 
show  that  we  are  very  definitely  Im- 
porting  butter  as  well  as  cbeeee. 

I  point  oat  further  that  there  *a  some- 
thing, however,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont said  with  which  I  do  agree.  He 
said  the  amendment  would  affect  every 
person  in  the  United  SUtes.  I  concur 
In  that  statement. 

Mr.  WOjKER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  win 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
In  a  moment.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  be- 
cause every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  a  taxpayer,  directly  or  indirectly.  So 
indeed  our  amendment  does  affect  every 
American. 

The  amendment  win  make  It  unnec- 
essary in  the  future  to  tax  American 
dtixens  to  provide  price  supports  for  for- 
eign farmers.  It  does  not  cut  back  our 
imports.  It  takes  the  average  of  the 
past  3  years,  which  is  pretty  bad  vls-a- 
vla  the  American  taxpayer,  and  as  it 
relates  Itself  to  the  American  producer 
However,  bad  as  it  has  been,  large  as  are 
these  Imports,  the  provision  would  not 
come  into  effect  except  when  and  as  im- 
ports expand  beyond  the  8-year  aver- 
ages. However,  if  we  expand  imports 
and  if  we  try  to  put  price  floors  under 
everything  and  everyone,  at  long  last  we 
will  break  the  American  taxpayer,  and 
for  that  disaster  no  one  wiD  be  taxed-  to 
cure  that  there  will  be  no  price  sup- 
ports. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  a  half  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICKR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BdUNDT.  Have  my  4  minutes  ex- 
pired ahready? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Then  I  shaU  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  because  we 
are  having  some  difficulty  in  getting  a 
yea  and  nay  vote. 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  out 
of  whose  time  is  that  to  come,  unless  aQ 
time  has  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  a  minute  of  my 
time  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  of  the  parUamentary 
situaUon  Is  that  unUl  aU  time  has  ex- 
pired and  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  vote  ' 
a  quorum  caU  is  not  in  order  unless  it 
comes  out  of  someone's  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPTCER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  correct 

Jt^'.P^^^'^^'^'^^  ^'  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  are  prepared 
to  yield  back  their  time  so  that  Sena- 
tors can  vote,  we  can  have  a  quorum  caQ 
without  its  coming  out  of  someone's 
time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFTTCSR.  The 
Senator  is  correct 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  that  be- 
ing the  strange  and  unique  rule,  I  won- 
der if  I  may  be  permitted  to  have  a 
minute's  worth  of  time  to  have  a  qtio- 

lum  calL  

The    PRESIDING    OFTICm.      The 

additional  minute  of  the  Senator  from 

South  Dakota  has  expired.    (Laughter.! 

Mr.    YOUNG.     Mr.    President,    how 

much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3>^  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DnxsKHl. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  have  to  say  I  think  will  prove  to  be 
germane  to  this  discussion,  but  I  wish 
to  start  on  another  note.  I  should  not 
like  to  see  the  debate  close  without  at 
least  recording  my  feeling  and  what  I 
regard  as  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  reference  to  title  IV. 
I  did  propose  an  amendment  early  in 
the  discussion  to  strike  that  title.  I 
shall  not  press  the  amendment,  but  I  stiU 
believe  that  a  record  should  be  made  and 
that  I  utter  my  own  opposition,  because 
I  think  the  title  is  bad.  although,  if  I 
had  my  choice  as  between  the  grain 
which  covers  a  good  secjtiao  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  grain  which  involves  only 
four  States,  I  think  I  Would  choose  the 
latter. 

Mr  President,  there  is  a  rice  provision 
in  the  bill.  Cuba  is  part  of  the  pri- 
mary market  for  rice,  and  that  would 
account  for  nearly  25  percent  of  the  rice 
which  is  constimed  at  home,  in  indus- 
try, and  for  food  purposes.  I  can  en- 
vision that  some  other  country  might 
pick  an  independent  republic  and  say, 
"That  is  our  primary  Qiarket,"  and  in  a 
little  while  we  would  inherit  some  diffi- 
culties, particularly  administrative  diffi- 
culties. I  can  readily  understand  a  rice 
exporter  exporting  rice  to  the  Bahamas, 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  to  Haiti, 
and  going  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  getting  $1.90  a  bag.  which 
is  the  certificate  value,  not  letting  the 
rice  remain  in  the  Bahimas,  but  sending 
it  on  to  Cuba.  There  are  a  great  many 
difficulties  involved,  in  addition  to  that, 
I  fancy  we  would  invite  retaliation.  If 
we  have  25  million  bags  of  rice  left  over, 
what  happens  to  It?  It  could  go  into 
Industry  for  the  mantifacture  of  beer. 
It  can  be  exported  for  table  purposes. 
But.  of  course,  we  havf  got  to  get  rid  of 
25  million  or  30  millloh  bags  of  rice. 

This  Nation  Is  negotiating  with  Indo- 
china, with  the  Malayan  States,  with  the 
Asiatic  countries  where  rice  is  a  staple 
commodity.  We  can  do  that  so  long  as 
we  can  take  counterpart  funds.  But 
that  Is  something  which  a  private  ex- 
porter cannot  do.  What  happens  If  we 
pull  out  the  government?  We  will  have 
a  situation  which  might  be  disastrous 
to  the  rice  industry  Itself. 

Another  thing  which  could  happen — 
and  it  is  germane  to  this  discussion — is 
that  we  can  invite  retaliation  by  dvunp- 
ing  in  other  countries  where,  of  course, 
they  do  not  want  tl^eir  own  markets 
broken. 

cn 3ia 


I  remember  what  was  said  to  me  In 
Rangoon,  Burma,  in  Jime  of  last  year. 
One  of  the  Cabinet  members  said  to  me. 
"We  do  not  like  what  you  are  doing." 
I  said,  "What  are  we  doing?" 
He  said,  "You  are  negotiating  to  send 
250,000  tons  of  rice  to  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket.   That  Is  our  market." 

The  following  day  I  was  taken  on  a 
trip,  and  we  went  up  and  down  the  Irra- 
waddy  River  and  saw  warehouse  after 
warehouse  filled  with  surplus  rice,  with 
the  market  going  down. 

If  we  trim  some  of  their  market  they 
wUl  get  righteously  indignant  about  it. 
and  then  what  happens?  The  spirit  of 
retaliation  develops. 

Mr.  President,  whether  we  admit  It  or 
not.  we  are  evidencing  that  spirit  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  this  very  afternoon,  because  we 
have  before  us  an  amendment  offered  In 
the  utmost  of  good  faith.  I  S3mapathize 
entirely  with  the  objective  which  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  North  Dakota  has 
in  mind,  but  It  is  a  retaliation  against 
the  Importation  of  goods  from  the  out- 
side when  we  have  a  surplus  here.  My 
distinguished  friend,  for  whom  I  have 
an  affection  which  is  as  deep  as  the  seas 
and  as  high  as  the  stars,  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  that  a  few  years  back  we 
tried  to  get  200.000  bushels  of  a  certain 
type  of  wheat  for  seed.  We  endeavored 
to  get  it  from  Canada,  but  Canada  takes 
care  of  her  own  and  would  not  permit  its 
export  That  was  an  embargo  put  on 
her  own  exporters,  not  bn  ours.  But  the 
situation  is  later  reversed.  We  are  evi- 
dencing In  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
what  can  happen  in  a  parliamentary 
body  in  Formosa,  in  Cambodia,  in  >net- 
nam.  in  China,  In  Korea,  in  any  tme  of 
the  great  rice-consuming  areas  ot  the 
world. 

So.  Mr.  President.  If  we  have  a  surplus 
of  25  million  or  30  million  bags  of  rice, 
under  the  two-price  system,  with  the 
incentive  pressures  which  are  present, 
what  WiU  be  the  retaliation?  It  wiU  not 
be  strange;  It  wiU  not  be  abnormal  or 
extraordinary  that  they  would  rise  in 
their  peaces  where  they  deliberate  on  the 
statutes  of  their  country  and  give  ex- 
pression to  the  very  identical  sentiments 
being  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  wish  I  could  embrace  the  amend- 
ment which  my  friend  has  offered,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot 

I  went  through  the  cheese  battle. 
Where  is  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  who 
was  speaking  about  cheese  a  moment 
ago?  We  were  belabored  in  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  when  we  wrote 
a  provision  with  reference  to  section  2 
of  the  old  Agricultural  Act  under  which 
the  Secretary  shut  off  the  importation 
of  cheese.  Who  came  to  see  us?  Nearly 
every  cheese  Importer  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  elsewhere.  They  pro- 
tested that  there  were  several  kinds  of 
cheese  which  had  an  appeal  to  a  certain 
taste  bud  or  to  a  person's  personal  pref- 
erence for  the  succulency  of  one  type 
Of  cheese  over  another,  and  very  soon 
we  were  in  cheese  up  to  our  ears.  But 
we  wrote  the  provision  Into  the  bilL 


I  go  back  to  rice.  Mr.  President  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  General  Agree-  - 
ment  tm  Trade  and  Tariff  is  not  being 
transgressed  as  a  result  of  our  arrange- 
ment with  Cuba  xmder  the  most-favored- 
nations  clause.  But  those  are  the  com- 
plications. Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 
I  wish  only  to  record  my  views  and  to 
say  that  they  are  in  accord  with  those 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  regard 
to  2  prices  on  rice  and  2  prices  on  wheat, 
as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
srield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  embrace  the  amendment 
but  I  am  afraid  that  under  the  circum- 
stances I  cannot  do  so. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PREISDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nnr- 
BERGBR  In  the  chair).  The  Senator 
f  nnn  North  Dakota  has  one-half  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out 
"Limitation  on  Imports  oi  Surplus  Agri- 
cultural Commodities";  and  in  line  3r 
strike  out  "Sec  310."  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sectloa  as  of  tlie  Agrtetdtunl  Adjuatmant 
Act  of  1933,  aa  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  paragraph  (g) .  to  read  as  follova. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  does 
any  time  on  the  amendment  remain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
remains. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
amendment  acceptable,  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  question  before  the 
Senate  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  withhold  his 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
while  I  ask  the  minority  leader  if  he 
win  yield  me  30  seconds  out  of  the  time 
on  the  biU  so  that  I  may  make  an  inser- 
ti<xi  in  the  Rscors? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
withhold  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bOl  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Ym*. 
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(At  this  point  Mr.  Ivn  asked  unani. 
IBOUB  coQsent  for  the  Insertion  in  the 
RaooBs  of  a  statement  by  him  ap- 
ropos Hungarian  Independence  Day. 
The  statement  appears  elsewhere  in  the 
Raooao.) 

Mr.  WELKER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Timiislana  had  suggested 
the  abamce  of  a  quorum.  The  request 
for  a  quorum  call  was  withheld  pending 
a  unanimous -consent  request  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  Senator 
trcm  Idaho  rise? 

Mr.  WELKER  I  desire  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dalcota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  state  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  E>akota. 

The  Lbgislativb  CLnx.  At  the  end  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Toumc].  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following : 

Provided.  That  thi»  parmgraph  shall  not  be 
affective  with  respect  to  any  commodity  or 
product  concerning  which  the  President  has 
Impoaed  appropriate  Import  limitations  un- 
der section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
as  amended. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  asking  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  as  modified 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Xdaha 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
mrat  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
proposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota.  The  amend- 
mtfot  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  not  yet  been  modified  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WEI^BR.  I  should  like  to  direct 
•  question  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
North  DakoU.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  accept  the  modification  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  of  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  YOX7NO.  I  am  rery  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  jreas  and  nays  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

Th«  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  since  his  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment has  been  accepted  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  does  not  now  have  time  in  which 
to  discuss  his  amendment 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  mindful  of  that. 


I  now  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  I  pnH?ose,  on  page  1,  »»p  3, 
to  strike  out  the  following: 

IT  at  the  beginlnng  of  any  calendar  year 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity In  the  United  SUtes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  be  stated 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out: 

If  at  the  be^nnlng  of  any  calendar  year 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
there  Is  a  surplus  of  any  agriculture  com- 
modity In  the  fnlted  States. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  to  be  taker,  out  of  my 
time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barkley 

Barrett 

Beau 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bu.<h 

Butler 

Byrd 

Oapehart 

Carlson 

Case.  N.  J. 

Case.  8.  Oak. 

Chavez 

Cements 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Duir 

Dworshsk 

KastUnd 

Blender 

Cnrln 

Flanders 

rulbrlght 


G<x>rce 

Ooldwater 

Oire 

Green 

Bnyden 

Htnnlngs 

Hlckeniocper 

HI  a 

HoUand 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Ives 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Kennedy 

Kt*rr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Laird 

Langer 

Lehman 

Miignuson 

Malone 

Munsfleld 

MiiTtln,  Iowa 

Mt-rtln,  Pa. 

McCarthy 

McCelUn 

McNamara 


MllUkln 

llonroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

Purtell 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scboppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Main* 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Biennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watklns 

Welker 

Wiley 

WUllams 

Toung 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  withdraw  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  which  I  heretofore  presented, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Young  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  itself  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  for  several  dif- 
ferent reasons.  One  is  that  it  could  be 
very  harmful  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
that  purchases  mixed  feeds  or  any  dairy 
feed.  I  am  also  opposed  to  it  because 
the  amendment,  besides  restricting  the 
importation  of  oats  and  barley  from 
Canada  at  a  time  when  we  might  des- 
perately need  them— we  do  not  need 
them  now.  but  we  might  at  some  time 
in  the  future— would  also  mean  the  re- 
striction of  imports  of  other  products 
Into  the  United  States. 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
preclude  entry  into  the  United  SUtes. 
in  amounts  greater  than  the  annual 
average  for  the  last  3  years,  of  any  com- 
modities processed  from  agricultural 
OMnmodities  which  are  in  siuplus. 

If  the  amendment  should  become  law. 
the  effect  of  it  would  be  immediately  to 
cut  back  severely  the  importations  of 
all  cotton  textile  goods  brought  into  the 
United  States.  It  would  also  keep  out 
of  the  United  States  various  types  of 
tolMicco  which  our  manufacturers  re- 
quire for  blending  purposes.  The  result 
would  be  to  violate  agreements  we  have 
with  almost  every  country  in  the  world ; 
all  our  trade  agreements  would  be  vio- 
lated. The  amendment  would  soon  re- 
strict our  exports. 

Mr.  President,  although  my  time  Ls 
limited.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what 
the  exports  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties mean  to  the  United  States: 

For  the  first  7  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  we  exported  $1,945  million  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities,  or  5  percent 
above  our  exports  for  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago;  and  that  was  despite 
the  fact  that  our  cotton  exports  fell  off 
disastrously.  During  the  7  montlis  from 
July  through  January,  we  exported  only 
950.000  bales  of  cotton,  compared  with 
2.277.000  bales  in  the  same  period  last 
year— or  a  60  percent  drop. 

But  let  us  see  what  we  have  done  in 
the  way  of  exporting  other  agricultural 
commodities.  Mr.  President:  From  July 
through  January,  tobacco  exports  were 
valued  at  $280  million,  or  25  percent 
above  the  exports  of  the  preceding  year. 

We  exported  in  that  7  months'  period. 
$620  million  worth  of  grain  and  feeds,  or 
30  percent  above  the  amount  we  exported 
in  1954. 

We  exported  vegeUble  oil  and  oil  seeds 
worth  $233  million  in  that  period — or  a 
gain  of  13  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  Think  what  that  means  to  our 
cottonseed  and  our  soybean  producers. 
We  exported  $170  million  worth  of 
fruiU  and  vegeUbles,  or  10  percent 
over  the  exports  last  year. 

We  exported  $310  million  worth  of 
livestock  products— or  a  gain  of  17  per- 
cent over  the  exports  in  the  same  period 
the  previous  year. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  think  twice  be- 
fore we  take  any  step  which  wiU  harm 
our  trade  reUtions  with  other  countries, 
because  our  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, even  including  grains  and 
feed,  far.  far  exceed  the  total  of  our 
imports. 

Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr.  President 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  DakoU  on  the  bill.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  DakoU  Is  recog- 
nised for  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  as  is  so 
often  the  case.  I  shaU  have  to  disagree 
with  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  AncxH  ] .  He  says  this  amend- 
ment will  hurt  the  feed  dealers.  How- 
ever, we  have  a  great  surplus  of  feed 
grains  in  the  United  SUtes.  If  the  feed 
dealers  do  not  wish  to  use  United  SUtes* 
produced  grains,  they  do  not  have  to. 
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Last  year  and  the  yealr  before  we  im- 
ported 20  million  bushds  of  oats;  but 
the  year  before  that  we  Imported  78  mil- 
lion bushels  of  oats.  So,  although  we 
imported  only  20  million  bushels  of  oats 
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last  year,  the  average  for  the  previous 
3  years  is  39  million  tnishels. '  Thertf  ore. 
under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment, 
next  year  we  could  almost  double  our 
imports  of  oats  from  Canada;  and  that 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  amendment. 
Certainly  such  a  limiUtion  would  not 
hurt  New  England  feed  lisers. 

Mr.  President,  our  overall  agricultural 
imports  exceed  our  exports.  If  we  read 
the  record  carefully,  we  will  find  that 
during  the  last  5  years  we  have  increased 
our  imports  and  have  d^reased  our  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities.  That 
is  a  very  bad  situation.  These  large  im- 
ports are  in  a  large  measure  responsible 
for  our  siu-pluses  and  depressed  farm 
prices. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President — 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  th^  Senator  from 
South  Dakotli([Mr.  MxtNot]. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  very  much. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator^  from  South  DakoU  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wish  to  reiterate,  now  that  there  is  a 
reasonably  good  attendance  of  Senators 
in  the  Chamber,  that  this  amendment 
is  very  much  more  imporUnt  than  might 
appear  on  its  surface,  liecause  it  enables 
us  to  do  something  with  our  American 
Uxpayers'  money  for  the  American 
farmers.  The  amendment  will  not  shut 
off  any  of  the  imports  now  coming  into 
the  United  SUtes.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, the  imports  of  the  past  3  years  will 
be  used  as  an  average:  and  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  that  average  cannot 
be  exceeded. 

The  point  in  regard  to  Uie  son  bank 
Is  to  Increase  prices  above  the  average 
for  the  last  few  years.  In  other  words, 
we  are  trying  to  make  the  American 
farmer  more  prosperousi  But  if,  when- 
ever the  price  of  his  products  rises,  we 
are  to  be  deluged  with  a  wave  of  new. 
cheap  imporU  from  abroad,  we  shall  not 
help  the  prices  of  American  agricultural 
commodities.  Instead,  the  American 
taxpayer  will  be  spending  his  dollars  all 
over  the  world,  to  help  sUbilize  the 
prices  of  the  agricultural  producU  of 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  move  in  two 
directions  at  the  same  time;  we  cannot 
push  up  prices  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  increasing  imports,  and  thus  pull- 
ing down  the  prices.  In  such  a  situation, 
we  are  getting  Uncle  Sam  into  the  posi- 
tion of  Lord  Nosh.  who.  every  morning, 
got  up  and  Jumped  on  his  pony  and  rode 
off  rapidly  in  all  directions.  He  never 
went  anyplace  or  got  anywhere. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  better  give  at 
least  some  consideration  to  the  econom- 
ics of  the  situation  and  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand;  and  we  had  better  give 
some  consideration  to  the  American  tax- 
payer, who  should  not  be  asked  forever 
to  mainUin  a  price-support  program  for 
all  the  other  countries  of  the  Western 


HemlfliAere  and  an  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  countries  of  all  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

I  think  the  amendmoit  Is  a  very 
salutary  one  and  is  in  the  interest  of 


both  the  farmer  and  the  agricultural 
economy.  So.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  I  hope  it 
will  be  approved. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
srield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
I  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  DakoU  is  incorrect 
when  he  says  this  amendment  would  not 
cut  back  any  imports.  Under  the  amend- 
nient.  the  average  of  the  last  3  years 
would  be  used.  Mr.  President.  3  years 
ago  we  were  not  importing  as  much  tex- 
tiles as  we  are  now.  We  should  protect 
our  textile  manufacturers.  But  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  this  amendment 
would  not  cut  back  imports.  l}ecause 
when  we  take  the  average  of  those  3 
years,  we  find  that  figure  is  well  below 
the  amount  of  the  imports  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  North  DakoU  [Mr. 
Young  1,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have,  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  SparkmamI.  I  understand 
that  if  he  were  present  he  would  voU 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  DanislI.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Itesal.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KKPswnl , 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LoMol  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  AUUMuna  IMr. 
SpaskmvmI  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
bis  family.  ^ 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DaniklI,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Frbai]  .  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KKTAOvn],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lomo]  would  each 
voU  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

TBAS— tt 

Barrett 

Bible 

Brldcas 

Ckpebait 

Carlson 

case.  8.  Oak. 

Chaves 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Murray 
Btoely 


■sstlanrt 
■mn 
Oeori* 
HUI 


Bumplirsy 

Meuberfer 

Jackson 

O'Mahoney 

Jenner 

Potter 

Johnston.  S.  C.  RusseU 

Laird 

ScboappM 

Lancer 

Beott 

MasTnisoii 

StennU 

Malone 

Thurmond 

MansA^d 

Thye 

McCarthy 

Watklns 

McCMlan 

Welker 

MOrse 

WUey 

Mundt 

Toung 

Alkea 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartdey 

Beau 

Bennett 

Brlcker 

Bua^ 

Butler 

Byrd 

Case.  K.  J. 

Omenta 

Dlrfcsen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Ellender 


MATS-4T 

nanders 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

CKire 

Green 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hlckenlooper 

HoUand 

Ives 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Lehman 


Mkrtln.Iowa 

B*utUi.Pa. 

McNamara 

Mllllkln 

Monroaey 

Paston 

Payns 

Purtell 

Robertson 

SaltonsUU 

Smathers 

Smith.  Mains 

Smith.  N.  J. 

8ymli4[toa 

WUllams 


Bender 
Daniel 


NOT  VOTDia— 6 

Frear  Long 

Kefaurer  Sparkman 

So  Mr.  YotTNC's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  "3-15-56-D." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
SecreUry  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Legislativx  Clerk.  On  page  30. 
after  line  17.  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  the 
following: 

ranxAL  muQATioir,  bmainacc,  aks  rood- 

COMTmOL   FtOJaCTS 

Sbc.  310.  (a)  For  a  period  of  S  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  no  agrl« 
cultural  commodity  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  to  be  In  exirplus  supply  shall 
receive  any  crop  loans  or  Federal  farm  pay- 
ments or  benefits  on  any  newly  Irrigated  or 
drained  lands  within  any  Federal  Irrlgatloa 
or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized  \m- 
less  such  lands  were  used  for  the  production 
of  such  commodity  prior  to  the  construction 
of  such  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be 
Included,  In  aU  Irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood- 
control  contracts  entered  Into  with  respect 
to  Federal  Irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood-con- 
trol projects  hereafter  authorized,  such  pro- 
visions as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  Surplus  crops  grown  on  lands 
reclaimed  by  flood-eontrol  projects  shall  bs 
Ineligible  for  any  beneflts  under  the  soU- 
bank  provisions  of  this  act  and  under  prloe- 
support  legislation. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
sad  proclaim  the  agrlciiltural  eonunodlttos 
lbs  supplies  of  which  are  in  excess  of  •stl- 
mated  requirements  for  domestic  oonsump- 
tlon  and  export  plus  adequau  ressrves  for 
emergencies.  The  commodities  so  pro- 
claimed shall  be  considered  to  be  in  surplus 
supply  for  the  purpoees  of  subsection  (a) 
during  the  succeeding  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "Federal  irrigation  or  drainage  project** 
means  any  irrigation  or  drainage  project  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (act  of 
June  17,  1902,  33  Stat.  388.  and  acts  amenda- 
tory thereof  or  supi^ementary  thereto)  In 
effect  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  any  Irrigation  or  drainage 
project  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  irri- 
gation and  drainage  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriciilture  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  Preaidcnt,  yester- 
day for  the  better  part  of  the  afternoon 
we  debated  a  similar  amendment,  which 
had  been  offered  by  me.  and  during  the 
ensuing  hours  last  evening  I  eootacted 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  Senators  who 
had  objected  to  my  amenrimmt  yester- 
day. I  tried  to  rewrite  It  ao  that  It 
would  be  satlafartory  to  each  of 
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and  to  our  country  m  a  whole.  I  have 
ehanted  the  period  from  5  years  to  3 
year*,  and  I  have  brought  In  Federal 
hrrlsatloa  drainage  and  flood-control 
projects,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of 
ooncem  to  Senators  yesterday. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  desire  to  argue  the  matter  at  great 
length,  because  all  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  subject,  particularly  from  the  de- 
bate of  yesterday. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  common,  ordinary,  horsesense 
amendment  While  the  American  tax- 
payers are  paying  out  millions  of  dol- 
lars through  one  agency  for  the  so-called 
•oU  bank.  I  am  asking  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  shall  not  bring  in  new  lands 
for  a  period  of  3  years  and  in  that  way 
make  the  taxpayers  pay  millions  and — 
yes.  perhaps  even  billions — while  we  still 
have  surpluses  on  hand. 

The  administration  is  to  be  left  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  and  I 
hope  and  pray  that  the  amendment  will 
not  be  in  effect  for  more  than  a  year, 
as  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  said  yesterday.  The  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  meet  a  temporary 
situation.  However,  if  we  are  to  make 
sense  with  the  soil-bank  proposal,  cer- 
tainly the  American  taxpayer  has  a  right 
to  know  why  we  should  be  paying  out 
money  to  take  some  land  out  of  produc- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  si)end  money 
to  put  land  into  production. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  amendment,  with 
whose  purpose  I  am  wholly  in  accord,  it 
Is  limited  to  projects  of  irrigation  or 
drainage  hereafter  to  be  authorized.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WELKER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  does 
not  affect  those  already  in  existence' 

Mr.  WELKER.  It  does  not  affect  those 
already  in  existence. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Or  those 
which  may.  perhaps,  be  75  percent  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  correct.  It 
does  not  affect  those  projects. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  because  I 
agree  with  him  fully  that  it  does  not 
make  sense  for  the  Government  to  spend 
money  through  one  department  in  de- 
veloping new  lands  and  bringing  them 
Into  production,  and  thereby  create  new 
surpluses,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
setting  up  a  soil  bank  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  out  of  production  presently  culti- 
vated land.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  makes  a  good  deal  of 
sense  to  me. 

Mr.  WSLKER.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 
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Mr.  AIKSN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont.     

Mr.  AIKEN.  Although  I  agreed  with 
the  Senator's  amendment  of  yesterday. 
I  believe  his  revision  of  it  today  makes 
It  a  much  better  amendment,  and  I  be- 
lieve also  it  precludes  the  possibUlty  of 
doing  harm  to  any  individuals  who  might 
be  concerned  with  it.  To  me  it  looks  like 
a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  WELKER  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  other  Senators  have  heard  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  said.  that,  although  he  agreed  with 
the  amendment  I  offered  yesterday,  he 
believes  my  amendment  today  is  an  even 
better  one.  and  that  no  one  can  be  in- 
jured by  It. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  ]rield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  against  this 
amendment  yesterday,  and  even  though 
the  version  today  is  a  good  deal  more 
palatable  to  me.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  still 
have  to  vote  against  It.  What  I  am  afraid 
of.  and  I  think  I  echo  the  sentiments  of 
Senators  from  reclamation  States.  Is  that 
this  will  not  be  a  temporary  mea.sure. 
As  I  stated  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  we  are  not  noted  in  this  body 
for  enacting  temporary  legislation.  The 
halls  are  flUed  with  books  containing 
legislation  deslRned  to  be  temporary,  but 
it  has  become  permanent. 

I  have  a  fear,  and  I  think  I  share  that 
fear  with  Senators  from  most  of  the  17 
reclamation  States,  that  this  provision 
could  be  used  by  foes  of  reclamation.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  not  a 
foe  of  reclamation.  He  is  one  of  its 
stanchest  backers. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  there 
should  be  no  reclamation  In  the  United 
States.  They  feel  that  the  naturally 
watered  areas  of  their  own  States  should 
be  developed  rather  than  the  lands  in 
the  arid  West. 

I  sound  this  warning,  that  in  the 
futxire  the  same  approach  may  be  used 
to  stop  any  reclamation  development  in 
the  West.  As  I  have  told  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  private  conversation.  I 
think  there  is  wisdom  in  his  idea.  I 
think  he  has  a  common,  horsesense  ap- 
proach to  it,  as  the  Senator  has  in  his 
approach  .to  all  legislation,  but  as  a  Sen- 
ator who  has  to  depend  on  reclamation 
in  his  State  for  the  peoples  livelihood. 
I  think  I  should  be  doing  my  conscience 
an  injustice,  and.  certainly,  my  constitu- 
ents, if  I  failed  to  voice  my  fears  about 
this  amendment  and  if  I  failed  to  register 
my  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  became  alarmed 
in  walking  past  the  graveyard.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  my 
State  blossomed  by  virtue  of  the  gratui- 
Ues  of  this  legislative  body  long  before 
Arizona  ever  thought  of  becoming  a 
State— 22  years  before.  Our  deserts 
started  blossoming.  Why?  Because 
Congress  wanted  to  see  our  lands  grow 
and  prosper.    I  have  confidence  in  every 
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Senator  on  this  floor.  Of  course,  there 
are  differences  of  opinion,  but  I  can  go 
to  my  friends  of  the  South  and  to  my 
friends  of  the  Midwest,  and  I  can  build 
a  better  ease  for  reclamation  In  the  West 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  at  least  are 
trying  to  be  fair  and  honest  in  the  mat- 
ter. We  are  trying  to  save  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  Had  I  thought  for  one  mo- 
ment that  the  amendment  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  any  project  In  Idaho  It 
would  not  have  been  offered. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Arizona, 
a  great,  dedicated  Arizona  man  whom  I 
admire  not  only  as  a  great  Senator,  but 
personally,  that  there  is  nothing  In  my 
amendment  which  wotild  foreclose  the 
building  of  projecta  when  water  means 
the  development  of  our  country,  when 
more  persons  will  come  to  the  West,  as 
they  should  be  coming  and  soon  will  be 
coming.  There  is  nothing  In  the  bill 
to  preclude  a  reclamation  plant  being 
ready  to  turn  on  the  water  after  the 
emergency  Is  over. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  fiir- 
ther? 

Mr.  WELKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  echo  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  with 
reference  to  this  august  body  and  to  the 
men  who  comprise  it,  but  *e  have  a  habit 
of  holding  elections  in  this  country,  and 
there  may  be  some  changes  in  this  body 
as  the  years  go  by.  I  do  not  think  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  can  pledge  a 
future  Senate  to  the  support  of  reclama- 
tion in  the  West.  I  wish  he  could,  but 
we  have  found  in  this  bocly  a  not-too- 
sympathetic  ear  on  the  part  of  all  Sena- 
tors toward  reclamation. 

The  Senator  made  a  remark  with  refer- 
ence to  Idaho  having  blossomed  22  years 
before  Arizona  became  a  State.  I  imag- 
ine the  land  of  Idaho  has  always  blos- 
somed. It  Is  a  beautiful  State.  I  have 
fished  its  streams,  climbed  its  mountains, 
and  skied  on  Its  ski  slopes.  I  do  not 
think  its  becoming,  a  State  had  anything 
to  do  with  those  natural  beauties. 

Our  deserta  in  Arizona  were  flourish- 
ing 3.000  years  ago.  We  are  the  sixth 
civilization  to  live  on  the  land,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  see  our  civilization  be- 
come just  another  number.  We  do  not 
want  to  become  what  the  Indians  call 
"Ho-ho-kam"— those  who  have  gone. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  remember  when  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges  J  was  one  of  the  12  or  15  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The  opposite 
political  party  was  to  control,  and  we 
received  no  abuse  from  them. 

Had  it  not  been  for  water  on  the  great 
Arizona  desert  a  gUa  monster  would 
starve  to  death,  as  the  Senator  weU 
knows. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  a  frog  which  is  13 
years,  and  he  cannot  swim.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing or  misinterpretation.  I  should 
like  to  read  one  sentence  which  appears 
on  page  2  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 
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I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  should 
explain  It.  Possibly  it  should  be  modi- 
fled  or  removed  from  the  bill.  I  read 
from  page  2,  beginning  at  line  7: 

8urpl\is  crops  grown  on  land*  reclaimed  by 
flood  control  project*  ahall  be  Ineligible  for 
any  benefits  under  the  eoll  bank  provlsiona 
of  this  act  and  under  price  supptut  legisla- 
tion. 

What  concerns  me,  Mr.  President,  Is 
the  possibility  that  that  language  could 
be  Interpreted  as  forbidding  benefits  for 
crops  which  might  be  grown  on  some 
normal  farmland  which  has  a  flood -con- 
trol project  under  way  and  where  the 
completion  of  the  flood  control  project 
might  permit  com  to  be  grown  every 
year  instead  of  once  in  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  reference  to 
the  sentence  Just  read  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  lan- 
guage refers  only  to  projects  that  would 
be  authorized  hereafter?  | 

Mr.  WELKER.    Yes.      ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  might  be  well  to 
modify  it  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt 
about  It^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  are  certain  cate- 
gories of  projects  which  have  been  au- 
thorized subject  to  a  finding  of  feasibility 
by  the  Congress.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
distUiguished  Senator  from  Idaho  to 
place  them  in  a  class  of  proJecU  which 
have  not  been  authorized? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Not  in  the  least.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  my  attention 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  BiRsrrrl 
and  we  came  to  a  happy  conclusion  on 
the  matter.  If  the  lands  are  developed. 
awaitUig  the  time  when  the  water  au- 
thorization and  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  obtained 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  afraid  the  Sena- 
tor did  not  understand  my  question. 
Congress  has  passed  an  act  authorizing 
a  project,  but  it  is  authorized  subject  to 
a  feasibility  report  approved  by  Congress, 
and  Congress  has  not  approved  the 
feasibility. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Such  projects  will  be 
protected.  There  is  no  intention  of 
writing  them  off. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
about  another  category  of  projects.  I 
have  in  mind  2  projects  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  1  of  which  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Army  engineers  and  the 
other  one  by  the  Biireau  of  Reclamation. 
For  reasons  which  I  shall  not  take  time 
to  explain  now,  we  are  seeking  to  get 
those  projects  interchanged,  to  get  the 
Army  project  authorized  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation project  authorized  by  the 
Army.  Is  it  the  Senator's  Intention  to 
include  such  a  situation  as  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELIiENDER.  As  I  understand. 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  modified 
his  amendment  as  I  have  suggested,  on 


page  3,  line  8.  after  the  word  'projects.'* 
by  inserting  "hereafter  authorized." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  what  his  answer  Is  to  my 
question? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Did  the 
Chair  and  the  clerks  understand  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to 
modify  his  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  8, 
after  the  word  "projects."  by  Inserting 
the  words  "hereafter  authorized"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  could  not  hear  the  Senator  fnnn 
Idaho.  The  Soiate  will  be  In  order, 
please. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  say.  In 
response  to  the  query  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  that  he  was  agreeable 
to  modifying  his  amendment  on  page  2, 
line  8,  after  the  word  "projects,"  by  In- 
serting "hereafter  authorized,"  but  I  had 
not  heard  that  that  request  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair  and  the  amendment 
so  modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  so  modified  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  have  an  answer  to  my  question? 

Mr.  WELKER.  No.  they  could  not  be 
authorized  to  go  ahead  and  receive  the 
benefits  of  farm  surplus.  But  please  do 
not  have  any  fear.  A  rider  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  upper  Colorado  Basin  bill 
to  the  extent  that  farmers  in  that  area 
cannot  produce  any  crops  for  a  period  of 
10  years.  I  believe  almost  anyone  who 
is  familiar  with  irrigable  lands  knows 
that  It  will  take  10  years  before  crops 
can  be  planted.  But  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise yesterday  I  reduced  the  time  to 
5  years;  and.  further,  to  protect  the  Sen- 
ator in  the  situation  with  which  he  Is 
concerned  I  reduced  the  time  to  3  years. 
The  Senator  well  knows  that  canals  and 
other  installations  caxmot  be  built  in 
that  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  a  project  has 
been  authorized  for  years,  but  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  reauthorize  it.  What 
would  be  the  status  of  such  a  project 
imder  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand the  Senator.  Why  would  It 
be  necessary  to  reauthorize  a  project? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Perhaps  the  cost  esti- 
mates have  changed,  or  perhaps  engi- 
neers have  injected  new  features  into 
the  project,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  said  the  project  cannot  be 
built  without  a  new  authorization,  even 
though  the  project  has  been  authorized 
for  years. 

Mr.  WELKER.  In  a  direct  and  positive 

answer  to  my  colleagiie,  the  Senator  from 

Nebraska  [Mr.  Cxransl  let  me  say  it  is 

.my  lntentl<Hi  to  exclude  only  those  proj- 

^ects  which  have  not  been  authorized 

^»t  alL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  the  reauthor- 
ization were  enacted  by  Congress  to 
meet  any  objection.    I  believe  that  1 


of  2  things  win  happen.  If  the  amoid- 
ment  shall  be  agreed  to  now,  and  the 
time  never  extended.  It  will  not  make 
any  difference,  because  a  project  can- 
not be  authorized  and  water  put  on  the 
land  in  3  srears.  But  If  the  amendment 
shall  be  agreed  to.  and  it  sets  the  date 
as  25  years,  that  may  make  a  differ- 
ence.     

Mr.  WELKER.  I  might  answer  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  as  I  answered 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  think  we 
are  assuming  a  great  deaL  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  who  understands  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  amendment  will 
assume  that  we  shall  be  liquidating  otur- 
selves  in  the  reclamation  field  by  the 
adoption  of  the  amendmrat. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  again  refer  to  the  sentence 
beginning  on  page  2.  beginning  on  line 
7,  which  he  modified  a  moment  ago, 
he  will  note  that  the  sentence  reads: 

Surplxu  crops  grown  on  land*  reclaimed 
by  flood-control  projecta — 

And  then  come  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator's modification 

Mr.  WELKER.  "Hereafter  author- 
ized."        

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  continue — 
liereafter    authorized    shall    be    eligible   for 
any  benefits  under  the  soil-bank  provisions 
of  this  act  and  vmder  price-support  legis- 
lation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  language 
stands,  the  crops  themselves  would  not 
be  available  for  any  benefits,  but  the 
land  itself  would  not  be  prohibited  from 
coming  within  the  soil  bank,  because  the 
first  words  are  "surplus  crops."  The 
sentence  does  not  say  that  the  land 
which  is  brought  in  could  be  retired  in  the 
soil  bank. 

I  am  merely  raising  the  question  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  the  land  itself  which 
Is  brought  in  under  projects  hereafter  au- 
thorized could  be  brought  in  and  then 
immediately  put  into  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  raised  a  nice  point. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wished  to 
call  it  to  the  Senator's  attention.  I  am 
not  imf  riendly  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WELKER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  suggest  appropriate  wording,  I 
shall  accept  it.  I  think  that  from  a 
legal  standpoint  the  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct:  there  is  a  slight  confu- 
sion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  written  my  suggestion  hurriedly; 
it  may  not  be  proper.  But,  as  a  sugges- 
tion. I  propose  that  the  sentence  read 
as  follows: 

Surplus  crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed  by 
flood-control  projects  hereafter  authorized 
and  the  lands  so  reclaimed  shaU  be  IneUglble 
for  any  benefits  under  the  soU-bank  provi- 
sions of  tbls  act  and  under  price-support 
legislation. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
suggestion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  also  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  give  con- 
sideration to  whether  the  S-year  limita- 
tion applies  to  that  sentence,  because  it 
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Is  •  wntenee  wtaidi  standB  aloiie  and 
could  very  tmaOj.  at  leaafc  upon  super- 
fleial  readinK,  be  Interpreted  as  a  per- 
manwit  denial  to  the  crops  and  to  the 
lands  themselves  at  any  time  to  come 
Into  the  soil  bank,  unless  otherwise  ade< 
guatriy  e»irtalned. 

Mr.  WBLKER.  I  thii^  the  lan«uace 
Is  Tery  clear.  If  the  Senator  wishes  me 
to  include  the  S-year  limitation.  I  shaU 
do  so.  I  was  wondering  if  the  words 
"surplus  crops  and  land  grown" 

Mr.  mCKBMLOOPER.  Land  ii  not 
(rowa  OD  land. 

Mr.  WELKER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Will  he  state  the  language  again, 
please?    

Mr.  mCEXNLOOPER.  The  language 
Z  have  suggested  is  as  follows  : 

Surpliu  crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed 
hj  flood-control  projects  hereafter  author- 
ised and  the  lands  so  reclaimed  shall  be 
Ineligible  tor  any  benefits  under  the  soil- 
bank  provisions  of  this  act  and  under  price- 
support  legislation. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  accept  the  modifica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
modifying  his  amendment  as  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa?  Hearing  no 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MALONE.  And  also.  If  the  Sen- 
ator's time  will  permit,  a  short  state- 
ment?    

Mr.  WELKER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  favor  or  oppose  my  amend- 
ment? I  shall  not  yield  to  him  in  my 
time. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then  I  shall  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remainin?? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  on  each 
side? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  22  minutes  re- 
maining: the  majority  leader  has  30 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  have  already  yielded 
to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCBR.  May  the 
CSiair  inquire  how  much  time  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  has  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada? 

BCr.  WELKER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  I  had  better 
ask  for  time  from  the  other  side,  because 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  a  question. 

Mr.  WELKER.    Very  well;  the  Sena- 
tor can  go  ahead  and  play  with  the 
other  side. 
Mr.  MALOIfZ.    Mr.  President,  there 


Mr.  JOHNSCXV  of  Tteas.    Mr.  Presi* 
dent,  what  did  the  Senator  say? 
Mr.  WELKER.    I  refused  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  did  intend  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  a 
question,  but  I  will  make  a  statement  on 
my  own  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSCm  of  Texas.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  MALONE.    About  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  him  10  minutes,  and  if  the 
Senator  then  desires  additional  time.  I 
shall  yield  additional  time  to  him. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho.  The 
points  I  am  about  to  make  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, important  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation.  I  served  for  4  years 
on  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
which  had  to  do  with  flood-control  and 
Rivers  and  Harbors  projects. 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  flood- 
control  projects  authorized  by  Congress 
over  the  past  years  that  will  never  be 
constructed  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  language  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment excepts  such  projects  unless  and 
until  they  must  be  reconsidered. 

The  development  program  in  the  pub- 
lic land  States  has  t)een  under  way  since 
1902.  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  the  late  Mr.  Newlands.  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  Is  now  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  Bureau  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  public  desert 
lands  and  including  the  taxable  property 
of  this  Nation. 

It  is  unfair  for  the  Recokd  to  show 
that  the  people  settling  these  lands  were 
the  recipients  of  charity  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield 
to  me.  so  that  I  may  propound  a 
unanimous-consent    request? 

Mr.  MALONE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  may  yield 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  my  moving  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Ander- 
son amendment  was  adopted  earlier 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Anderson  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  considering  the  motion  to 
lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 
table?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  policy  has 


been  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes,  in  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion that  the  development  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  was  a  public 
benefit,  and  that  the  money  so  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  and  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  desert  lands  should  be 
repaid  without  interest  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  years.  The  policy  established 
by  Congress  on  flood  control  construc- 
tion projects  for  75  years  has  been  that 
whenever  the  Army  engineers  report 
showed  benefits  beyond  the  cost  of  con- 
struction then  such  projects  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  and  if  Congress  ap- 
proved the  report  the  funds  were  appro- 
priated and  the  projects  constructed, 
with  the  cost  written  off  to  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  country. 

In  the  West  we  store  water  for  irri- 
gation, and  furnish  flood  control — pay- 
ing the  money  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  without  interest. 

The  record  will  show  that  it  has  been 
the  established  policy  of  Congress  to 
develop  the  public  lands  in  conjunction 
with  the  homesteaders  as  an  incentive 
for  the  people  to  hve  on  such  land — the 
policy  benefits  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  in  the  same  manner  that  the  cost 
of  flood  control  and  rivers  and  hartx)rs 
was  written  off  as  a  benefit  to  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

In  the  construction  of  Hoover  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  River  through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Boulder  Dam  Project  Act  of 
1928.  which  was  completed  in  1935,  an- 
other precedent  was  set. 

It  is  that  when  there  is  a  commercial 
project  involving  the  sale  of  a  product  or 
a  commodity,  interest  must  be  pitid.    v 

For  many  years  we  paid  4  percent  in- 
terest on  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 
It  has  now  been  reduced  to  3  percent, 
wiiich  is  still  more  than  the  cost  to  the 
Government. 

I  point  out  that  the  policies  I  have 
outlined  were  laid  down  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  were  intended 
in  no  wise  to  favor  any  particular  people 
in  any  particular  area,  but  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Nations  taxable  property. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  on  the  home- 
steads of  the  West,  the  filing  on  public 
land.  It  generally  requires  as  many  as 
three  attempts  before  a  homesteader 
sticks  to  the  land. 

The  first  homesteader  usually  clears 
part  of  the  land.  The  next  one  may 
build  a  few  fences  and  perhaps  a  house, 
before  he  goes  broke.  The  third  home- 
steader sticks  to  the  land  until  he  can 
get  water  to  irrigate  it.  and  then  he 
obtains  a  patent.  That  is  how  the  West 
was  developed. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  policy  of  repay- 
ing the  money  to  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury  without  interest  was  a  part- 
nership affair. 

It  has  paid  off  in  income  to  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury  in  income  taxes 
and  in  transporution  development  and 
in  the  development  of  the  whole  country 
for  all  of  the  people. 

I  wish  to  pinpoint  one  more  situation. 
Yesterday,  during  the  debate.  I  made 
the  point  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween a  surirfus  crop  grown  west  of  the 
Rockies,  and  one  grown  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 
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I  voted  last  year,  the  year  before,  and 
I  am  voting  this  year,  to  help  the  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi  with  respect  to 
the  problem  caused  by  surplus  crops. 

It  will  not  help  my  SUte  of  Nevada, 
because  we  do  not  have  a  surplus,  but  I 
shall  vote  that  way  because  it  was  found 
after  World  War  n  that  the  farmers  were 
in  a  Jackpot  not  altogether  ot  their  own 
making. 

We  are  tnring  to  help  them  get  down 
off  of  the  ladder  built  up  dxulng  two  wars. 

However,  if  the  precedent  to  be  set  is 
one  in  which  we  in  the  West  must  depend 
for  our  feed  on  buying  it  from  areas  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  shipping  the  feed 
west  to  feed  our  cattle  and  hogs,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  survive.  <_ 

We,  west  ot  the  Rockies  cannot  pay 
the  support  price  for  the  feed  in  the  Com 
Belt,  ship  It  west  of  the  Rockies,  feed  it 
to  the  livestock  and  break  even. 

I  regret  having  to  make  these  points 
again,  but  I  say  that  if  it  comes  to  pass 
that  any  of  these  projects  should  need  a 
loan — and  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  that 
they  cannot  get  a  loan  until  there  is  no 
surplus  east  of  the  Mississippi — we  may 
wait  a  very  long  time.  I  must  vote 
against  the  proposal  because,  in  my  opin- 
ion, once  the  precedent  is  set  it  will  be 
continued  Just  as  the  free-trade  prece- 
dent— the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act — 
passed  as  an  emergency  and  continued 
for  25  years — and  still  in  effect  . 

There  always  seems  to  be  some  com- 
pelling reason  to  extend  a  law.  once 
passed,  whether  it  is  free  trade,  $3  billion 
for  foreign  aid,  or  raising  the  debt  Umit 
in  peacetimeis.  Once  a  law  is  passed  by 
Congress  especially  if  it  costs  the  tax- 
payers money,  some  excuse  is  found  to 
continue  it,  and  it  becomes  a  permanent 
fixture  on  the  sUtute  books. 

The  proposed  legislation  esUblishes  a 
bad  precedent  and  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  know  from  whom  I  should  get 
time  to  speak,  unless  it  be  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  have  only  7  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  shaU  not  Uke  7 
minutes.  I  merely  desired  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  WELKER.    Very  well.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  read  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator: 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Tot  a  period  of  3  years  from 
tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  no  agri- 
cultural commodity  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  to  be  in  siirpltu  supply  shall 
receive  any  crop  loans  or  Federal  farm  pay- 
menU  or  benefits  on  any  newly  irrigated 
or  drained  lands  within  any  Federal  irriga- 
tion or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized 
unless  such  lands  were  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  commodity  prior  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  project. 

That  would  seem  to  cover  every  pos- 
sible irrigation  project  on  lands  that 
were  withdrawn  for  irrigation  since  1902, 
when  the  Reclamation  Act  was  first 
adopted. 

In  the  Western  SUtes.  before  these 
reclamation  projects  were  esUblished, 
the  lands  were  desert  lands,  and  did  not 
grow  any  crops  at  all.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  to  go  back  as  far  as  that?    We 


began  authorizing  projects  a  long  time 
ago. 

Would  the  Senator  accept  an  amend- 
ment to  his  proposal  in  line  11,  page  1. 
so  that  instead  of  the  amendment  read- 
ing "prior  to  the  construction  of  such 
project,"  the  language  would  read, 
"prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act," 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  ShaU  be  very  happy 
to  accept  the  modification  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.      O'MAHONEY.    I     offer     that 
amendment,  if  the  Senator  will  accept  it. 
Mr.  WELKER.    I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  make  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namaba  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  further  modification  of  his  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Idaho?  The 
Chair  hears  none.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  modified  accord- 
ingly.   

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion I  merely  wish  to  say  again  that 
I  am  thrilled  and  honored  to  have  the 
backing  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  am  certain  that  my  amendment  wUl 
not  interfere  with  the  future  develop*- 
ment  of  the  West.  Of  course,  all  of  us 
who  know  the  West  and  love  it,  know 
that  many  more  people  will  be  going 
there,  and  that  the  development  of  new 
projects  will  be  needed.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  are  in  favor 
of  that,  and  will  never  let  us  down. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague ' 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  MalokeI.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  do  we  disagree,  because  he  Lb  funda- 
mentally correct  in  99%  of  his  oliserva- 
tions.  However,  I  must  disagree  with 
him  in  this  case,  l>ecause  I  believe  the 
amendment  to  be  sound,  and  I  believe 
that  it  will  enhance  the  value  of  the 
bill.  After  all,  all  of  us  want  to  help  the 
taxpayers  and  the  farmers.  We  do  not 
want  to  hurt  either  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  3^eld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  available  to  me  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, and  that  the  time  required  for  the 
call  of  the  roll  shall  not  be  charged  to 

either  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quonui.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU, 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  withdraw  his 
request  for  the  call  of  the  roll,  for  just 
1  minute,  until  I  can  further  modify  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  further 


modify  my  amendment,  on  page  2,  in  line 
7.  before  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
which  commences  with  the  words  "Sur- 
plus crops,"  by  inserting: 

For  a  period  of  3  years  trom  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act. 

That  modification  will  cure  the  objec- 
tion which  has  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Iowa — an 
objection  which  I  believe  to  be  well 
taken. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  this  connection,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  further  modification  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  repeat  my  request  that  at  this 
time  there  may  be  a  quorum  call,  and 
that  the  time  required  therefor  shall  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  can  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBSSB  roB  ADJOURN  icKirr  TO  11  o'clock 

MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamenUry  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  respect- 
fully ask  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  FMr.  Ellenokr].  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  AncEN]. 

How  many  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  are  still  upon  the  Uble? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  There 
are  62  amendments  still  lying  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  imder- 
stand  tliat  perhaps  half  of  those  are 
duplications. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  been  in 
session  approximately  41  hours  this  week. 
We  are  very  desirous  of  disposing  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  caught  without 
a  quonim  late  this  evening.  If  it  ts 
possible  to  dispose  of  the  bill,  I  am  will- 
ing that  the  Senate  should  remain  in 
session  until  late  in  the  evening. 

I  now  request  that  when  the  Senate 
concludes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  Monday  next  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  original 
unanimous-consent  agreement  provided 
an  hour  on  each  side  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
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lay  oo  the  table.  Wben  the  majority 
leader  returned  from  Texas  and  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  seem  to  be  iwkiwg  much 
progress,  when  amendments  were  gain- 
ing on  us  each  day.  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  that  agreement  so  as 
to  reduce  the  time  from  1  hour  on  each 
side  to  30  minutes  on  each  side.  At  that 
time  there  were  74  amendments  lying 
on  the  table. 

We  have  made  some  progress.  We 
have  reduced  the  number  to  62.  I  believe 
that  if  we  had  the  same  good  fortune 
with  the  next  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest we  could  finally  vote  on  the  bill. 
I  hope  we  can  vote  on  it  this  evening. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  the  present  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  which  calls  for  30  min- 
utes on  each  side  on  each  amendment, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  time  to  15  minutes 
on  each  side  on  each  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  wish  to  object  to  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  in  15  minutes 
full  justice  could  be  done  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  know  will  be  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Macnusom]  to  strike  section  307 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  suggest  how  much  time  he  would 
like  on  that  amendment?  We  can  make 
a  special  exception  of  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  say  a  mini- 
mum of  30  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  modify  my  request  so  as  to  provide 
15  minutes  on  each  side  on  each  amend- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  amend- 
ment referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  to  strike  section  307  from  the 
bill,  and,  with  respect  to  that  particular 
amendment,  to  allow  30  minutes  on  each 
side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object — and  I  shall  object— this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  to  come 
before  the  Congress  this  session.  It  in- 
volves farmers  all  over  the  country.  I 
certainly  want  to  have  at  least  the  time 
agreed  upon  originally. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  object? 
Mr.  LANQER.     I  object. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.     Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    Does  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  that,   at  the  con- 
clusion of  its  business  today,  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
a.  m.,  on  Monday,  mean  that  there  will 
be  votes  continuously  during  the  day 
and  night? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  confer  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  He  and  I  are  very  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  conclude  action  upon  the 
bill  today.  However,  we  are  realistic 
We  know  the  dUBculties  involved.  If.  by 
chance,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  con- 
fine all  the  discussion  to  the  amend- 
ments, and  If  a  number  of  amendments 
are  not  called  up,  it  may  be  that  we  can 
conclude  consideration  of  the  bill  today 


I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  prediction  at  this 
time.  I  should  like  to  defer  answering 
the  Senator's  question  until  after  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  can  give 
a  better  answer  around  5  o'clock. 

If  the  Senate  can  complete  considera- 
tion and  action  upon  the  bill  today.  I  am 
willing  to  remain  here  until  midnight. 
1  o'cloc):.  2  o'clock,  or  whatever  hour 
suits  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
the  servant  of  tlie  Senate.  We  wish  to 
conclude  action  on  the  bill  today  if 
possible. 

However,  If  55  or  60  amendments  re- 
main to  be  acted  upon.  I  do  not  wish  to 
ask  25  or  30  Senators  to  cancel  speaking 
engagements  for  tomorrow  if  it  is  to  l)e- 
come  necessary  to  continue  work  on  the 
bill  on  Monday. 

So  I  express  the  hope,  first,  that  the 
Senate  can  compete  action  on  the  bill 
today.  As  to  the  prospects  in  that  re- 
spect, we  shall  be  able  to  judge  better 
at  5  o'clock  than  at  3:25.  If  it  does  not 
appear  likely  that  we  can  complete  action 
of  the  bill  tonight.  I  shall  be  able  to  in- 
form the  Senate  at  5  o'clock  as  to  what 
our  hours  will  be  for  the  evening,  and 
there  will  be  no  session  on  Saturday 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  While  we  nave  been  talk- 
ing here,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration has  sold  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  its  total  supply  of  rice  on 
hand,  and  only  this  morning  it  con- 
cluded arrangements  for  disposing  of  the 
last  pound  of  butter.  Perhaps  the  longer 
we  postpone  legislation,  the  better  off 
the  farmers  of  the  country  will  be.  If 
we  can  leave  them  alone  long  enough 
they  will  regain  prosperity  under  their 
own  steam. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  My  friend 
from  Vermont  knows  the  position  of  the 
majority  leader.  The  majority  leader 
has  many  problems  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle— 49  of  them,  in  fact.  I  think,  in  all 
fairness,  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  do  his  usually  good  job  of  persuad- 
ing his  colleagues  not  to  talk.  Perhaps 
I  can  be  successful  in  some  degree  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  perhaps  we 
can  complete  action  on  the  bill  today. 
After  all,  the  objection  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  doing  ev- 
erything I  can  to  expedite  tlie  unani- 
moiis-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assure  the  majority 
leader  that  I  shall  ^  to  set  a  good  ex- 
ample. It  may  be' difficult,  but  I  shall 
try. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  make 
an  announcement  to  the  Senate  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader 
around  5  o'clock,  as  to  how  long  we  shall 
ask  the  Senate  to  reipain  In  session  this 
evemng.  I  hope  Senators  will  do  aU 
they  can  to  expedite  action  on  the 
amendments  which  still  lie  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
™"i' offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Wbuuck],  as  modified. 

Doei  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield 
back  the  remaining  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

f r^'inS?^^  °'. '^"'"-    My  Wend 
from  Idaho  has  7  minutes. 


Mr.  WELDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
back  my  remaining  time,  if  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  yield  back  his  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  back  the  remaining  time 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield  bock  aU  my 
remaining  time. 

I  imderstand  the  yeas  and  najrs  have 
been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Wiucnj.  as  modified.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LccisLAnvx  Clkkk.  On  page  30 
after  line  17.  it  is  proposed  to  insert:     ' 

rsDcau.  XBUOATioir.  dkainack,  amb  floco- 
coirrmoL  rsojacrs 

8k:.  SIO.  (a)  Fbr  ■  period  of  3  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  no  agri- 
cultural commodity  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with 
subsecUon  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  ahaU 
receive  any  crop  loans  or  Federal  farm  pay- 
ments or  benefits  on  any  newly  Irrigated 
or  drained  lands  within  any  Federal  irriga- 
tion or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized 
unless  such  lands  were  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  commodity  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
BecreUry  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  b« 
Included,  In  aU  Irrigation,  drainage,  or  Hood- 
control  contracts  entered  Into  with  respect 
to  Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood-con- 
trol  projecu  hereafter  authorized,  such  pro- 
visions as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enforcement  of  the  provUlons 
of  this  section.  For  a  period  of  3  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  surplus 
crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed  by  fiood- 
control  projects  hereafter  authorized  and  the 
lands  so  reclaimed  shall  be  Ineligible  for  any 
benefits  under  the  soil -bank  provUlons  of 
this  act  and  under  price-support  legislation. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  agrlculturai  commodities 
the  supplies  of  which  are  In  excess  of  esti- 
mated requlremenu  for  domesUc  consump- 
tion and  export  plus  adequate  reserves  for 
emergencies.  The  commodities  so  pro- 
claimed shaU  be  considered  to  be  in  surplus 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  subsecUon  (a) 
during  the  Bucceeedlng  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "Federal  Irrigation  of  drainage  project" 
means  any  Irrigation  or  drainage  project  sul»- 
Ject  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (act  of 
June  17.  1902.  32  fitat.  388.  and  acts  amend- 
atory thereof  or  supplementary  thereto)  in 
effect  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  any  irrigation  or  drainage 
project  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  irrt- 
gation  and  drainage  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary 
at  Agriculture.  ' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Danikl], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  K«- 
TAXPml.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
sette  [Mr.  Kinkedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sfamocan]  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  hia  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Danib.}  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from    Tennessee    [Mr.    KefauvebI,     If 
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present  and  Tottnr.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNo]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SPAaxMANh 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  fm^her  annotmce,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KKHmoT]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — sreas  63, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

TEAS-«S 


Aikea 

Allott 

Beau 

Bender 

Bennett 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capriiart 

Carlson 

Case.  N.  J. 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Cotton 

Curtta 

Dlrkaen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Dworahak 


Anderson 

BarUey 

BamCt 

Bible 

Chaves 

Clement* 

Eastland 

Blender 

Ooldwater 

aoT9 


Daniel 
KefsuTer 


Flanders 

Frear 

Fulbrlght 

Oeorge 

Green 

Hennlngs 

Hlckentooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Bruska 

Ives 

Jenner 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

KBowland 

Kuchal 

Laird 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin.  Pa. 

McCarthy 

^Jfl^7^^^H^n 

MATS— as 

Harden 

Bum^irey 

Jackson 

KeiT 

Langer 

fifhmen 

Magmiaon 

Malone 

ManaHeld 

licNamar* 

NOT  VOTIKO*-5 

Kennedy  Bparkmaa 

Long 


Mundt 

Neely 

Pastor* 

Payne 

Potter 

PurteU 

Robertson 

RusaeU 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Main* 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watkins 

Welker 

WUey 

WUliam* 


Moarooey 


Murray 

Meubeniw 

OMahoney 

Stennls 
To\mg 


So  Mr.  WKLXKa'8  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  ! 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  Prteident,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  wi^  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texis.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  that  potion  be  laid 
on  the  table.  J 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  |  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  , 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  "3-13-i^6-E"  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  ' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
ble in  the  chair) .  The  almendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
be  stated. 

The  Cmxr  Cluk.  On  i  age  30,  line  18. 
it  is  proposed  to  Insert  th<»  following: 

Sec.  310.  Section  416  of  lb*  Agricultural 
Act  of  1948  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  last  senltence  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  foUows:  'In  addition.  In 
the  case  of  food  commodities  disposed  of 
under  this  section,  the  Coaunodlty  Credit 
Corporation  may  pay  the  cdst  of  processing 
such  coounodltles  Into  a  form  suitable  for 
horn*  or  insUtutlonal  us*,  such  processing 
to  b9  accomplished  through  private  trad* 
faciUtie*  to  the  greatest  extent  possible." 


Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  grant  authority  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay 
the  cost  of  processing  grain  which  is  in 
surplus  supply,  for  institutional  use  and 
use  by  the  needy.  It  would  include 
the  school-lunch  program  and  other  do- 
mestic programs  of  that  kind.  Actually, 
it  is  a  companion  to  the  amendment 
passed  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  deal- 
ing with  overseas  shipments  to  CARE 
and  chtmsh  activities.  The  amendment 
Is  one,  I  think,  which  wiU^  be  concurred 
in  not  only  by  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  but 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  It  q^eaks 
for  itself.  It  provides  authority  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay 
the  costs  of  processing  these  surplus 
supplies. 

Mr.  ELIjENDER.  Bfr.  President,  we 
had  this  subject  matter  before  our  com- 
mittee last  year,  and  after  thorough  con- 
sideration we  repotted  out  a  bill  which 
was  considered  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and,  following  conference  with  the 
House,  became  law.  That  law  was  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  section  32  f imds  for 
the  distribution  (tf  wheat  flour  and  corn- 
meal. 

When  we  first  embarked  upon  this  pro- 
gram to  make  Government-owned  sur- 
plus foods  available  to  Institutions  and 
to  the  needy,  we  felt  that  we  were  per- 
forming a  good  deed,  and  I  was  glad  to 
Join  others  of  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  the  proposal.  We  tiiought  that  ^urch 
organisations.  CARE,  and  other  i«encies 
would  be  able  to  dispose  of  substantial 
quantities  of  foods  to  the  needy.  The 
next  thing  that  happened,  however,  was 
a  request  to  furnish  the  money  to  pay  the 
freight  to  ship  them  overseas.  We  pro- 
vided that,  through  the  foreign  relief 
program. 

Just  this  week  we  were  asked  to  pro- 
vide authorization  to  the  CCC  to  pay 
freight  charges,  and  also  to  provide  more 
money  to  Increase  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  disposal  program  to  the  needy.  We 
approved  that  request. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  being  asked 
to  provide  the  money  to  process  all  of  the 
surplus  food  commodities  given  away 
under  section  416  of  the  1949  act.  We 
not  only  must  give  the  commodities  free 
of  cost,  and  ship  them  to  destination, 
but  we  are  told  that  we  must  process 
them  also.  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  where 
are  we  going  to  draw  the  line?  Will  the 
next  step  be  to  cook  them,  and,  after 
that,  to  serve  them  at  the  table?  The 
Senate  must  decide  now  just  how  far  we 
are  going  to  carry  this  program  of  mak- 
ing surplus  foods  available  to  the  needy. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  bear  in  mind  that 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment 
means  additional  expenses  to  the  CCC  in 
disposing  of  our  surpluses.  The  com- 
mittee, as  I  recall,  took  no  action  on  a 
similar  proposal  that  was  before  it;  the 
proposition  is  still  pending  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  EIXENI^R.    1 3deld. 

Mr.  CLEBfENTS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Department,  in  handling  the  proc- 
essing of  grain  being  paid  for  out  of  sec- 
tion 82  funds,  has  found  that  the  by- 


products have  taken  care  of  the  cost  of 
the  processing? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  been  in- 
formed to  that  effect. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  Is  my  infor* 
mation  from  tht  Department. 

Mr.  "EULXNDKR.  The  amendment 
which  the  Senator  seeks  to  have  adopted 
is  much  broader  than  the  proposal  we 
had  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  involves  the 
same  principle. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  Senators  want 
the  CCC  to  undertake  the  new  expense 
involved  tmder  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment and  spend  more  money  to  process 
wheat  and  other  products  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  our  agricultural  surpluses 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Certainly,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, no  Member  of  this  body  has  been 
more  active  and  Interested  In  the  dis- 
posal of  surpluses  than  has  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  This  Is  Just  another 
way  in  which  a  very  sizable  portion  of 
the  surplus  can  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  that  It  win 
result  in  getting  rid  ot  more  surplus 
commodities,  but  what  I  am  complain- 
ing alx>ut  is  the  additional  cost  involved. 
It  strikes  me  that  those  to  whom  we 
give  these  foods  ought  to  absorb  the 
coet  involved  in  putting  the  products 
into  such  sbajtc  that  they  can  be  utilised. 

Mr.  CI^MENTS.  We  have  from  the 
Department  assurance  that  the  byprod- 
ucts are  very  Important  in  taking  care 
of  the  cost. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  srield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  BCr.  President.  I 
yl3ld  a  minute  to  the  Senator  frcmi  New 
York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment.  I 
think  It  win  very  greatly  increase  the 
possibilities  of  distributing  surplus  foods 
abroad  to  relief  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions for  feeding  people  in  coimtries 
where  our  help  is  so  greatly  needed.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  great  weapons 
which  we  have,  one  which  I  think  we 
have  only  partially  used.  I  think  our 
opportunities  have  been  neglected.  I 
think  the  Soviets  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  the  conclusion  and  the  convic- 
tion that  since  they  cannot  hope  to  win 
by  force  of  arms,  they  hope  to  win  by 
force  of  gaining  the  good  will,  the  re- 
spect, and  the  cooperation  of  other  na- 
tions which  are  now  neutral.  Those  na- 
tions contain  approximately  a  third  of 
the  people  of  the  globe.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  very  strongly  endorse  and  sup- 
port this  amendment  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentuclcy  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been 
vigorously  and  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed and  supported  by  many  religious 
organizations  in  this  country  and  great 
Yolimtary  charitable  agencies  which  are 
doing  overseas  relief  work,  as  well  aa 
domestic  relief  activities. 

The  Presidoit  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  not  long  ago  released  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  surpios  commodities  to 
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those  respective  religious  and  volunUry 
mcencies.  Those  commodities  were 
aometlmes  In  an  unusable  form. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  adopted,  such 
commodities,  processed  for  human  con- 
sumption, will  be  usable  commodities. 
They  will  do  what  we  want  them  to  do. 
rather  than  to  be  shipped  in  bulk  and 
found  not  to  be  adequately  processed 
and  cared  for. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out,  the  byproducts  will  take 
care  of  the  costs  of  processing.  Insofar 
as  the  cost  of  commodities  is  concerned, 
it  has  already  been  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  the  President.  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  going  an  extra  step  to 
make  these  commodities  usable  for  hu- 
man consumption.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  is  not  only  a  desirable 
one,  but  is  a  logical  step  to  do  what  we 
said  we  were  going  to  do.  namely,  to  pro- 
Tide  assistance  out  of  the  abundance  of 
our  surpluses  and  available  supplies. 

I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  represent  a  great  deal  of 
humanitarian  good  to  people  at  home 
and  abroad.  Surely  the  Government 
should  be  authorised  to  do  what  the 
amendment  provides,  in  light  of  the 
waste  that  is  involved  in  connection  with 
these  surplus  commodities. 

Much  of  the  trouble  we  have  had  about 
these  commodities  is  that  they  have  been 
unprocessed  and  have  been  in  such  large 
packages  that  they  could  not  be  used. 
The  storage  costs  on  these  commodities 
many  times  is  greater  than  the  process- 
ing costs. 

When  we  get  Into  It,  as  I  pointed  out 
tn  my  discussion  about  2  or  3  days  ago 
on  the  subject  of  ocean  freight,  actually 
the  amount  of  money  provided  for 
freight  to  dispose  of  the  producU  has 
been  less  than  the  cost  of  the  storage  of 
products. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  surpluses  in  the  form  of  wheat  and 
com.  if  they  are  processed  in  this  coun- 
try, will  provide  employment  for  labor  *> 
Ut.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  they  wiU. 
Mr.  CXEMENTS.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  byproducts  of  these  surplus  com- 
modlUes  will  practically  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  milk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  sUte- 
ment  which  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  agencies  and  organizations  which 
were  keenly  interested  In  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Unless  the  com- 
modities are  processed  before  they  are 
sent  to  many  of  the  States,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  there  are  not  enough  mllhng  facili- 
ties in  those  particular  States  to  handle 
the  commodities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  true  in 
many  of  the  areas. 

Mr  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing some  questions  to  the  Senator 
Irom  Kentucky,  if  he  is  agreeable  to  that. 
Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  glad  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  year  ago  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  was  the  principal 
sponsor,  as  I  recall,  of  a  measure  ap- 


proved by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  later  last  yti  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  under  which  wheat 
and  com  were  processed  into  usable  food 
and  made  available  free  in  areas  where 
great  unemployment  existed. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  That  is  correct.  As 
I  recall,  it  was  Public  Law  311. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  that  was  a 
fine  service  which  was  rendered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  I  certainly  was  happy  to  support  him 
in  that  service. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  The  Senator's  words 
are  kind  words,  but  much  of  his  own 
lang\iage  is  in  that  measure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

On  the  pending  proposal,  I  find  myself 
a  little  more  reluctant  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  because  it  seems 
to  me  the  amendment  is  too  far-reaching. 
I  have  before  me  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  which, 
as  I  understand.  Is  the  section  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  proposes  to 
amend  by  his  pending  amendment.  Is 
that  correct?  , 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice  that  section 
416  covers  all  commodities  acquired 
through  price-support  operations  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  and  it 
covers  not  only  the  disposal  in  domestic 
channels,  but  also  the  making  of  such 
commodities  available  to  any  Federal 
agency  for  use  in  making  payment  for 
commodities  not  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  416  also  covers  the  barter  or 
exchange  of  stich  commodities  for  stra- 
tegic or  other  materials  as  authorized  by 
law.  It  covers  in  tJie  case  of  food  com- 
modities, the  donation  of  such  commodi- 
ties to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
to  such  SUte.  Federal,  or  private  agency 
or  agencies  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
proper  SUte  or  Federal  authority  for  use 
in  the  school-lunch  programs,  in  the  as- 
sistance of  needy  persons,  and  in  chari- 
table institutions,  including  hospitals,  to 
the  extent  that  neetly  persons  are  served 
in  those  hospitals,  and  to  donate  any  such 
food  commodities  in  excess  of  antici- 
pated disposition  under  the  three  pro- 
grams I  have  just  covered  in  my  enu- 
meration. 

Section  416  also  covers  the  furnishing 
of  such  commodities  to  nonprofit  volun- 
tary agencies  registered  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  VolunUrj  Foreign  Aid  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  or 
other  appropriate  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  inter- 
governmental organizations  for  use  in 
the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  section  also  contains  the  condition 
that  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  such  as- 
surance as  he  deems  necessary  that  the 
recipients  thereof  will  not  diminish  their 
normal  expenditures  for  food  by  reason 
of  such  donation. 

That  section  seems  to  cover.  In  short. 
everything  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poraUon  has  and  everything  It  can  do 
with  what  it  has  as  to  normal  trading. 

The  amendment  of  the  Seiuitor  from 
Kentucky  seems  to  cover  all  that  great 
amount  of  stores,  both  present  and  fu- 
ture, which  can  be  apprehended  under 


the  term  "food  commodities,"  and  covers 
the  use  of  those  food  commodities  in  all 
the  various  fields  I  have  Just  recited.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLEBCENTS.  Where  they  are  in 
surplus.  There  are  only  two  items,  as 
my  distinguished  friend  knows,  that 
would  be  items  which  would  be  proc- 
essed— wheat  and  corn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    What  about  peanuts? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Certainly  this  coun- 
try had  a  shortage  of  peanuts  last  year. 
There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
peanuts  shipped  into  the  United  States 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  about  the 
small  grains?  This  secUon  covers  in 
short,  everything  that  can  be  used  for 
food;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  should  say  that 
was  correct.  It  would  cover  the  two 
principal  items  which  are  actually  In- 
volved, or  items  for  which  provision  was 
made  a  year  ago.  to  be  processed  for  the 
needy  and  for  distressed  areas  of  the 
country.  The  amendment  would  pro- 
vide CARE  and  the  private  charity  or- 
ganlzaUons  with  a  processed  product 
which  was  in  surplus  in  this  coimtry.  to 
be  sent  overseas,  where  nox  they  could 
send  a  given  amount  of  wheat  or  a  given 
amount  of  com  if  it  was  provided  to 
them.- 

The  amendment  also  would  permit  the 
processed  items  to  go  into  institutional 
work.  Including  school-lunch  programs 
in  this  country,  whereby  those  schools 
themselves  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
process  the  food. 

Many  SUtes  do  not  have  mills  in 
which  to  process  wheat.  CerUinly 
wheat  can  be  processed  much  cheaper 
when  a  large  quantity  Ls  processed  than 
it  could  be  if  only  a  smaller  amount  were 
distributed  to  the  many  schools  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  noUce  the  amend- 
ment seems  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  the  processing,  which  would 
mean  that  all  this  vast  additional  invest- 
ment would  be  charged  to  the  agricul- 
tural price-support  program.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Much  as  I  regret  It. 
and  as  strongly  as  I  supported  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  his  more  Umited 
program  last  year.  It  seems  to  me  that 
for  Congress  to  launch  into  such  a  pro- 
gram as  is  contemplated,  without  any 
idea  of  the  cost,  but  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  tremendous  coverage  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  would  be  unwise. 

Before  any  such  measxire  as  is  here 
proposed  should  be  considered.  It  should 
certainly  have  the  benefit  of  hearings  by 
a  committee,  and  we  should  also  know 
how  much  was  being  added  out  of  the 
cost  of  the  price-support  program,  not 
out  of  the  general  fund,  to  the  cost  of  the 
agricultural  program. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CUCMENTS.    I  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand 
the  present  language  or  the  present  rul- 
ing, volimUry  agencies  are  permitted 
to  get  supplies  under  the  language  that 
they  can  be  reprocessed. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    That  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  IKThat  we  have 
run  into  are  aome  legal  technicalities. 
We  have  apparently  nm  into  legal  coun- 
sel who  interpret  the  reprocessing  inrovl- 
Bion  in  a  very  strict  manner. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
Include  processlnc  as  weU  as  reproces- 
aios.  la  It  not? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Also^  it  is  not  man- 
datory; it  merely  says  "May.** 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  into  consid- 
eration that  where  we  are  paying  storage 
costs  upon  storable  comi^odlties  at  no 
small  sxmi,  by  giving  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  a  discre- 
tionary basis  with  the  word  "may,"  we 
shall  be  facIliUting  the  use  of  oommodi- 
ties  where  those  commodities  are  needed. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  present 
law  sUtes  what  the  amendment  pro- 
vides, except  that  someone  has  gone  in 
with  a  fine-point  pencil '  and  a  sharp 
legal  mind  and  has  sUrted  to  split  legal 
hairs,  saying  that  reprocessing  does  not 
mean  processing.  Thus  1we  get  into  a 
big  argument  about  the  interpreUtion 
of  the  law,  when  the  people  are  led  to 
believe  the  volunUry  agencies  are  en- 
titled under  the  law  and  uhder  the  order 
of  the  SecreUry  and  the  President  to 
utilize  theae  commodities  for  welfare 
purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  O^  CALENDAR 
ON  MONDAY  NpCT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  mohiing  business 
on  Monday  next  there  be  a  call  of  the 
calendar  for  the  consideration  of  bills 
to  which  there  Is  no  objection,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  morning 
hour  may  be  passed,  there  be  an  order 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question.  In  the  im- 
happy  event  that  we  have  not  completed 
action  on  the  farm  bill  by  next  Monday, 
how  much  time  does  the  majority  leader 
feel  will  be  stolen  away  from  the  discus- 
sion of  the  farm  bill?       ' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Teias.  I  would 
think  very  little.  The  calendar  will  be 
taken  up  during  the  mortiing  hour.  I 
would  not  want  to  see  the  end  of  the 
morning  hour  arrive  and  cut  off  a  discus- 
sion of  a  bill  in  which  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  might  be  interested.  I 
may  say  I  have  cleared  the  request  with 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  $enator  from 
South  DakoU  is  propounding  the  ques- 
Uon  with  an  easy  conscience,  because  he 
has  no  bUls  on  the  calendar,  but  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  we  did  not  get  Into  something 
that  might  delay  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Only  5  min- 
utes is  allowed  for  discussion  of  each 
bill,  and  that  much  time  is  rarely  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  request  that 
on  Monday  next  there  be  a  call  of  the 
calendar  of  bills  to  whkh  there  is  no 
objection,  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
we  complete  the  call  of  the  calMidar  not- 


withstanding the  fact  that  we  may  pass 
the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators 
put  on  notice  that  there  wQl  be  a  call 
of  the  calendar.  I  hope  the  calendar 
committees  on  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  sides  will  be  ready. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  bring  to  the  attrition  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
to  which  his  amendment  directly  refers. 
I  read  from  section  416  the  following 
language: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
pay,  with  reapect  to  commodities  disposed  of 
under  this  section,  reprocessing,  packaging, 
transporting,  handling,  and  other  charges 
accruing  up  to  the  time  of  their  delivery 
to  a  federal  agency  or  to  the  designated 
State  or  private  agency,  In  the  case  of  oom- 
modltles  made  available  for  uae  within  the 
United  States,  or  their  deUvery  free  along- 
side ship  or  free  on  board  export  carrier  at 
point  of  export,  in  the  case  of  commodttlea 
made  avalUbl*  for  use  outside  the  United 
States. 

We  could  actually  have  had  the  amend- 
ment sUte  "add  processing." 

The  real  problem,  as  the  Senafan*  from 
Kentucky  knows — both  he  and  I  have 
visited  and  Ulked  about  this— Is  that 
although  the  agencies  which  do  the  work 
are  the  finest  agencies  in  the  land,  they 
say,  when  they  get  to  the  point  of  a 
legal  definition  of  "reprocessing,"  they 
nm  into  trouble  on  the  word  "reprocess- 
ing." There  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
includes  processing.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  more  expensive  to  reprocess  than  to 
process. 

I  say.  most  respectfully,  we  have 
already  charged  all  this  up  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  section  416. 
It  has  been  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  MinnesoU  that  act- 
ually what  the  amendment  would  permit 
which  is  not  permitted  now  is  the  proc- 
essing of  com  and  wheat  into  flour  and 
meal,  which  would  then  be  in  a  form 
that  could  be  used  by  people  both  out 
of  this  country  and  in  this  country  who 
are  authorized  to  receive  it  under  sec- 
Uon 416. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  One  of  the  troubles  we  nm 
Into  in  normal  trade  channels  is  that 
when  large  quantities  of  com  and  wheat 
are  sent  to  other  countries  in  bulk,  then 
our  own  millers  and  our  own  business 
people  say,  "Look,  we  have  the  finest 
milling  facilities.  We  have  trained 
millers.  We  have  people  who  can  do 
the  Job.  Why  is  it  the  United  SUtes 
pays  the  freight,  ships  it  overseas,  sends 
It  to  another  country  6,000  miles  away, 
and  then  pays  that  country  to  process 
it?" — ^whlch  we  have  done.  We  would 
like  to  have  written  into  the  law  a  pro- 


vision that  satSti  products  can  be  proc- 
essed in  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
If  It  is  so  desta-ed. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  one  of  the  reaUy  im- 
portant things  is  that  when  CARE  or 
church  groups  to  whom  surplus  com- 
modities are  furnished  sends  them  out- 
side, they  must  be  in  processed  form  if 
100  percent  use  of  the  Items  is  to  be  ob- 
tained? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  ex- 
planation is  directly  to  the  point.  Ashe 
recalls,  when  we  put  the  language  in 
the  act  about  padiaging  and  handling, 
we  did  it  so  that  butter  and  fruits  and 
vegeUUes  we  may  have  had  could  be 
used.  I  can  recall  days  not  long  ago 
when  one  had  to  get  some  of  those  com- 
modities in  100-pound  bulk  packages 
and  in  huge  casks.  Schocds  were  served 
with  butter  in  25.  50.  or  100-pound 
packages,  but  it  was  wasted,  because  but- 
ter spoils.  We  w«e  told  that  if  the 
butter  could  be  packaged  in  5-pound  or 
10-pound  packages,  it  could  be  used,  and 
there  would  be  no  waste,  and  good  could 
be  had  out  of  it.  The  amendment  re- 
lates not  only  to  humaniUrian  purposes, 
but  forms  a  sensible  way  of  handling  our 
abundance. 

Mr.I^HMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatcM*  yield? 
Mr.  CUEMENTS.  I  yidd. 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  can  speAk  with  some 
degree  of  experience  with  regard  to  the 
Indescribably  beneficial  effects  that 
come  to  this  country  by  our  follow- 
ing a  course  of  helping  to  feed  persona 
abroad  who  need  our  assistance.  Dur- 
ing the  years  immediately  following  the 
Second  World  War.  and  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half  of  the  war,  I  had  a  part 
in  hoping  to  feed  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  all  over  the  world.  I 
do  not  think  this  country  has  ever  made 
an  investment  that  paid  better  dividends 
than  the  money  which  we  made  avail- 
able for  that  purpose.  Even  today  we 
have,  in  my  opinion,  millions  of  friends, 
silent  though  they  may  be  for  the  time 
being,  behind  the  Iron  CurUin  in  Po- 
land, in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Rumania,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  the  other  countries,  who 
are  helped  through  the  beneficence  of 
this  and  other  countries.  The  United 
SUtes,  of  course,  got  the  major  part  of 
the  credit.  So  every  ton  of  food  we  send 
abroad  now,  through  the  good  offices  of 
our  fine  relief  organizations,  properly 
supervised,  will  mean  a  tremendously 
Important  return  to  this  country  in  the 
goodwill  which  many  develop  as  a  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  CI£MENTS.  Mr.  President,  Z 
appreciate  the  fine  comment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  present.  I  am 
certainly  in  no  position  to  sUte  the 
position  of  the  Department  on  the 
amendment,  but  it  has  been  my  under- 
standing that  there  was  no  objection 
In  the  Department  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  now  under  ccmsidera- 
tion.  If  there  is  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Department,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  Is  In  a  position 
to  express  its  opposition. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  a  sUtement 
from  the  Department,  and  I  am  looking 
for  it.    It  is  my  imixression  that  the 
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it  bM  no  objection  to  tbo 


Ifr.  Prwident.  win 
tram  Kwitwcky  yield  for 


<lfr. 


tor  from 


\' 


OFFiClii 
In  tha  ctaotr).    Do 
KMitiaekyytoldtottMi 
CaUfomiaT 

Mr.  CLBUBm.  X  am  delighted  to 
yMd. 

Mr.  KMOWLAND.  WlU  the  Senator 
from  Bentueky  Indieato  what.  In  his 
Jilli— II.  would  be  the  doOnr  amount 
lOTOlfed  ta  tbeproceHtng? 

Mr.  CLSMKRTS.  I  am  not  In  a  po- 
iltlon  to  etate  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia what  the  dollar  coet  would  be. 
ktkw  I  have  haa  eome  from 
the  Department,  namely,  that 
II  ef  the  mllllnc  of  byproducts, 
of  storage  is  eliminated, 
r,  very  necUflble  cost  aeeroee 
Cre<Ut  Corporation  In 
with    anrpliis    agricultural 

I  In  this  country. 

KMOWLAND.    Does  the  Senator 
Kentveky  have  any  estimate  of 


I  do  not.  It  an  de- 
pends OD  how  mueh  Is  used.  Certainly 
the  eost  has  been  very  negligible  imder 
Pnblle  Law  311.  which  was  passed  last 
year,  to  0Te  assistance  to  the  needy  and 
to  iMsiiiJSS  areas  In  the  United  SUtes. 
TbM  mining  byproducts  have  practically 
paid  for  the  coet  of  the  processing. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Some  figure  even 
tlMOgh  perhaps  a  little  larger  than  the 
It  aetnaDy  neeeesary— would  at 
prorlde  some  kkuA  ot  dollar  limi- 
tation. I  wondered  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  had  considered  that 
point,  so  there  would  not  be  imllmlted 
authority. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  California,  that 
the  Secretary  Is  not  compelled  to  do 
what  is  provided  for.  He  may  do  it; 
authority  is  granted  to  him. 

Mr.  KMOWLAND.  It  Is  purely  op- 
tional, and  not  mandatory.  Is  It? 

Mr.  CUBMENTS.  Tee;  It  Is  purely  op- 
tkmal  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary.  He 
ean  dispose  of  it  In  bulk,  or  this  amend- 
\i  would  glre  him  authority  to  dls- 
of  it  In  processed  form  If,  In  his 
bast  Judgment,  it  Is  best  to  use  it  In  proc- 
essed form,  rather  than  to  transfer  It 
in  bulk.      

The  FRBBIDIMO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ylekl  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  available  to 
him  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CIKMBMTS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  this  side,  if  thoee  In  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  the  other  side  will  do 
llkewiie. 

Mr.  KLLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  our  side. 

The  PRESIDIMO  OFFICER.  AH  time 
on  the  amendment  haa  been  yielded 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CLSMnrrsl.  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  other  Senators. 
[Putting  the  question.] 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows; 

On  pag*  80.  Una  18.  tiu«rt  tb*  foUowlnsr 
**ase.  810.  SMtlon  416  of  tta*  Acrtoulturml 
Aet  of  IMS  m*  aaiMMlwl.  i»  amivUrt  bj  In- 
MiMna  bafor*  Um  test  Mntmo*  tbcrwrf  ■  d«w 
MBUnos  M  toUam*:  'In  •ddlUon,  In  tb* 
CM*  ot  food  eommodltlM  dtapoMd  of  under 
UUa  MoUon.  Uic  CoouxxxUty  Oradlt  Oorpora- 
Uon  may  pay  the  cost  of  proc— tng  aucb 
coounodltiM  Into  a  rorm  •\iltsbl*  for  borne 
or  Instttutlonal  use.  such  pfoce— Ing  to  b* 
accompllahMl  tbrouab  prlvat*  trad*  faeUltlaa 
to  tha  graatMt  extent  poastble.'  * 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  Identified  as 
•'2-27-56-K."  I  offer  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Mosss).  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KctsI  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislstxvs  Clskx.  On  page  4. 
between  lines  22  and  23,  It  Is  proposed 
to  Insert  the  following: 

AUTBoarrr  roa  rATimrra 

Sac.  107.  (a)  Section  303  ot  tbe  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  103S.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "rloe."  tbe 
following:  "bogs,  cattle,  manufacturing 
mUk." 

(b)  Sucb  section  is  furtber  amended  by 
inserting  "  ( a ) "  after  tbe  section  number  and 
adding  at  tbe  end  tbereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  Is  autborlaed.  at  any 
time,  to  make  payments  for  tbe  purpoees 
of  subsection  (a),  wltb  respect  to  any  of 
tbe  commodities  specified  therein,  and  to  use 
for  such  purpoeee  tbe  funds  appropriated  by 
or  for  tbe  purpoees  ot  ssctlon  33  of  Public 
Law    330.    74tb    Congress,    as    amended    (7 

u.  a  c.  eiac)." 

On  page  4.  line  24.  strike  out  "107" 
and  insert  "108." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  amend  section  303.  At 
the  present  time  section  303  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

If  and  wben  appropriations  are  mads 
tberefor.  tbe  Secretary  U  autborlaed  and  di- 
rected to  make  payments  to  producers  of 
com.  wbeat,  cotton,  nee.  and  tobacco  on 
tbe  normal  production  of  sucb  conunodltles 
In  amoimts  wblcb.  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  wUl  provide  a  return  to  sucb 
producers  which  Is  as  nearly  equal  to  tbe 
parity  price  as  tbe  funds  so  made  available 
wlU  permit. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  Just  read  a  sec- 
tion of  our  basic  agricultural  law  which 
is  called  tbe  parity-payment  section.  I 
believe  that  section  was  placed  in  the 
law  In  1938.  Senators  will  note  that  It 
relates  to  the  producers  of  com.  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  However.  It 
does  not  relate  to  any  of  the  perishable 
commodities.  I  should  like  it  to  be  noted 
that  under  this  section,  to  which  my 
amendment  would  be  added,  the  lan- 
guage Is  permissive.  Insofar  as  the  Sec- 
retary Is  concerned. 

In  tbe  amendment  relating  to  hogs, 
cattle,  and  manufacturing  milk.  I  ask 
that  the  authority  be  only  discretionary, 
not  mandatory.  I  believe  that  the  Sec- 
retary ought  to  have  another  means  of 
supporting  or  assisting  the  perishable 
commodiUes,  when  and  if  needed. 

Again  and  again  we  have  tried  to  in- 
clude in  the  bill  a  provision  relating  to 
some  of  the  most  Important  of  all  our 


agricultural  production,  namely,  bogs 
and  cattle.  In  this  Instance  I  add  man- 
ufacturing milk  because  during  the  war 
years  we  had  experience  with  production 
payments  on  that  commodity.  I  think 
that  experience  was  rather  creditable. 
Ineofar  as  the  consumers  were  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  insofar  as  tha  pro- 
ducers were  concerned. 

I  do  not  think  this  amendment  needs 
a  great  deal  of  further  explanation.  If 
it  Is  uixlerstood  that  the  amendment  is 
permissive,  not  mandatory,  and  pro- 
vides discretionary  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  will  give  him — in  addition  to 
his  power  to  purchase  the  milk,  as  he  Is 
now  doing  in  the  case  of  pork  products, 
and  as  he  did  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the 
case  of  beef  products — the  means,  if  he 
so  desires,  of  using  the  payments  as  an- 
other effective  tool  to  provide  better  in- 
come for  our  agricultural-commodity 
producers. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  Is  the  present  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  reference  to  other  commodities  on 
a  similar  basis;  and  what  are  the  com- 
modities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  authority  is 
that,  if  and  when  appropriations  are 
made  for  such  payments,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  producers  of  com.  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  It  is  all  con- 
ditioned on  the  question  of  whether  tLfh' 
propriatlons  for  such  payments  are 
made.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
no  appropriations  for  making  such  pay- 
ments. 

But  the  particular  commodities  stated 
In  my  amendment  are  excluded  under 
section  303  of  the  basic  agricultural  law. 
Instead.  I  want  them  to  be  Included.  I 
think  it  should  be  crystal  clear  that  this 
would  not  be  an  automatic  arrangement. 
First  of  all.  the  commodities  would  have 
to  be  included:  in  the  second  place,  the 
appropriations  would  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  In  the  bill  an 
authorisation  for  an  additional  $250  mil- 
lion to  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  to 
be  used  in  the  support  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  which  he  can  now  support 
with  section  32  funds? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  correct 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment— which  he  has  offered  for  himself 
and  other  Senators.  Including  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma— Is  adopted,  will  it 
mean  that  authority  Is  thereby  granted 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use 
for  that  purpose  the  $250  million  author- 
ised In  the  blU? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  he  found  it  de- 
sirable to  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  not  be  a  man- 
date, but  permissive  authority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct 
The  amendment  oosponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kntl,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moissl.  and 
myself  does  not  direct  the  Secretary. 
The  authority  is  here  for  tha  Secretary 
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to  utilise  premium  paymetita.  or  pro- 
duction paymenta.  if  need  be— whatever 
may  be  the  payment  method  desirable, 
the  authority  is  there,  to  be  used  if  the 
Secretary  deems  it  In  the  public  interest. 
Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  has  said — and  It  accords  with  my 
own  understanding  of  the  amendment — 
it  would  give  the  Secretary  authority, 
with  reference  to  the  producers  of  hogs, 
cattle,  and  manufacturing  milk,  to  do 
what  he  now  has  the  discretionary  au- 
thority to  do  with  reject  to  other  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
analysed  it  perfectly.  This  amendment 
adds  a  new  section,  spedflcally  provid- 
ing that  section  S3  funds  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  It  would  amend  sec- 
tion 303  so  as  to  include  the  commod- 
ities of  cattle,  hogs,  and  manufacturing 
milk.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  agrtetdtural  program. 

I  think  I  heard  the  Senator  trom  Okla- 
home  say  yesterday  that  around  60  per- 

cent^-or  is  it  80  percent 

Mr.  KERR.  Eighty  percent  of  what 
the  soil  produces  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts is  compensated  for  to  the  producer 
by  the  sale  of  livestock  or  products  of 
livestock. 

Bir.  HUMPHREY.  I  point  out  most 
respectfully  that  with  the  exception  of 
milk  products,  no  other  perishable  com- 
modity is  really  covered  In  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as 
of  this  hour,  hogs  and  cattle  are  selling 
at  a  lower  percentage  of  parity  than  any 
other  agricultural  commodities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
record  shows  that  cattle  prices  are  the 
lowest  of  tha  ma)or  agricultural  com- 
modity prloea. 

Mr.  KERR.  Parltjrwise,  hogs  are  even 
lower  than  cattle. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KERR.  This  amendment  would 
merely  authorize  the  Secretary  to  have 
the  same  authority  with  reference  to 
the  producers  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  manu- 
facturing milk  as  he  now  has  with 
reference  to  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities, which.  In  reality,  are  selling  at 
higher  prices,  parltywise,  than  either 
cattle  or  hogs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  section  S2 
of  Public  Law  330.  which  provides  for 
the  use  of  receipts  and  customs  duties 
to  aid  agriculture.  It  outlines  three  uses 
to  which  the  Secretary  may  put  these 
funds. 

The  first  is  to  encourage  the  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities,  pro- 
viding for  payments  of  any  losses  sus- 
Ulned  on  such  exports.  That  is  the 
source  of  the  authority  to  subsidize  ex- 
ports, such  as  wheat 

The  second  use  outlined  is  to  en- 
courage diversion  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  normal  channels  of  trade  into 
byproducts. 

As  to  the  third  use,  the  present  law 
reads: 

RsestobUah  fsraoers'  purehasliig  powsr  by 
making  paymenta  In  connaetUm  with  tha 
normal  production  of  any  agneultural  com- 
modity for  domestic  consumption. 


That  means  that  the  basie  Agricul- 
tural Act  encompasses  the  use  of  a 
method  of  payments  to  sustain  farmers' 
prices  and  farmers'  purchasing  power. 
As  has  been  said  on  this  tioor  repeatedly 
during  this  debate,  with  napeet  to  cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  perishable  commodities 
In  this  instance  I  limit  It  to  hogs,  cattle 
and  manufactured  milk,  although  I  could 
emphasize  the  first  two.  hogs  and  cat- 
tlfr— there  is  nothing  in  the  present  law 
which  provides  any  benefit  to  producers 
of  such  commodities  except  with  respect 
to  purchases.  In  connection  with  pur- 
chases most  of  the  economic  good  goes 
to  the  processor,  rather  than  the  pro- 
ducer. That  is  an  Indisputable  fact 
which  has  been  documented. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  can  author- 
ise the  use  of  substantial  sums  of  money, 
running  into  millions  of  dollars,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  processor,  we  ought  not 
to  hesitate  to  Include  in  the  law  a  dis- 
cretionary use  of  authority  for  payments 
to  producers.  It  is  not  mandatory.  I 
am  becoming  tired  of  hearing  those  In 
responsible  positions  say,  "We  would 
like  to  do  this,  but  we  do  not  have  the 
authority."  Repeatedly  when  a  pro- 
pond  is  made  in  a  difficult  situation,  we 
hear  It  said.  "We  would  like  to  do  it,  but 
we  do  not  have  the  authority." 

Some  time  ago  I  brought  Into  the  de- 
bate an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween a  member  of  the  Iowa  congres- 
sional delegaUon  and  the  counselor  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
inferred,  in  that  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence, that  possibly  the  language 
of  section  303  and  section  32  might  in- 
clude payments.  I  wish  to  see  that  it 
is  clearly  outlined  In  detaU. 

I  point  out  further  that  the  farm  peo- 
ple in  the  Midwest  where  producers,  and 
hog  producers  are  in  the  largest  num- 
bers, are  soUdly  behhxi  this  proposal. 
Every  poll  that  has  been  taken  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa  is  overwhelmingly  for  the  Inclusion 
of  such  language  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  KERR.  Also  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  same  Is  true 
of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  mjrself  5  minutes  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions of  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota. 
Under  section  303  of  the  act  it  Is  stated 
that  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  payments,  if  money  is 
provided,  to  producers  of  com.  wheat 
rice,  or  tobacco,  on  the  normal  produc- 
tion of  such  commodities.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator teU  us  what  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  do  to  determine  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  cattle,  hogs,  and  manufactur- 
ing milk?  How  would  he  go  about  doing 
that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suppose  normal 
production  is  what  a  producer  is  aoeua- 
tomed  to  producing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  under  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  basic  crops,  there  is  a  for- 
mula for  determining  normal  production, 
whethw  or  not  price  mxpportB  shall  be 
available  for  any  of  the  basic  crops.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Mlnneaota  tell  me  how  the  Secretary 
would  go  about  calculating  the  normal 
production  with  re4)ect  to  cattle? 
Would  it  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 


the  number  of  cattle  suflicient  to  feed 
the  population,  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  of  meat  per  week,  or  would  it  be 
the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  last 
year,  or  some  other  formula? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator brings  up  that  question.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  these  payments 
would  be  used  for  the  normal  producers, 
and  the  normal  production  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  We  are  not  out  to  stimulate  tha 
program,  but  to  assist  in  the  established 
areas  of  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  production  of  cattle,  as  well 
as  the  production  of  hogs,  has  beoi  ab- 
normally high — ^far  above  our  average 
consumption  requirements. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  with 
equal  candor  that  the  production  of  cot- 
ton, wheat,  com.  and  practically  every- 
thing else  that  is  produced,  has  been 
above  normal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  In  the  law 
a  formula  for  arriving  at  the  nationsil 
acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas, 
and  price-support  levels  for  the  basics. 
We  provide  price  support  for  the  basics 
through  CCC  loans  and  purchase  agree- 
ments. The  Senator's  amendment  pro- 
vides that  if  and  when  mon^  is  appro- 
priated, the  producers  of  cattle,  hogs, 
and  manufacturing  milk  are  to  receive 
direct  payments  from  the  Oovemment  to 
bring  their  Income  up  to  parity,  or  as 
near  parity  as  possible,  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  f  imds  available. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
would  merely  authorize  the  use  of  these 
particular  funds  for  payment  purposes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  Senator 
speaks  of  "these  funds."  to  what  funds 
does  he  refer? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  IT  funds  are  Ap- 
propriated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Soiativ  knows 
thsA  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  then 
is  available  approximately  $440  million 
out  of  section  32  funds,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  payments  to  the  hog  growers 
and  the  cattle  growers  and  producers  of 
other  perishable  commodities  in  order  to 
assist  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  that  Is  whero 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  must  differ 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  present  section  82  limiUtlcms  or 
authorizations  provide  for  purchases. 
The  section  does  not  provide  f imds  for 
paymmts.  Purchases,  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  interpreted  that  term, 
aro  purchases  from  processors.  I  am 
not  complaining  about  that  There  is  no 
other  place  where  purchases  of  beef  or 
pork  inmlucts  can  be  made.  I  am  not 
advocating  that  the  Oovemment  go  into 
the  processing  business.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  if  the  Secretary 
should  find  that  purchases  do  not  work, 
or  if  he  finds  that  other  means  he  wishes 
to  use  do  not  work,  he  shall  have  the  pay- 
ment authority. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yidd. 
Mr.  THYE.  At  the  present  time  sur- 
plus products,  whether  they  be  berf  or 
pork,  aro  bought  and  used  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  If  the  amendm«it  la 
adopted,  the  producer  could  reocve,  for 
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•  doDar  a  head  as  a  subBldy  on 
the  Hf  hog. 

Mr.  HDMFUKBT.    ThtX  Is  eorreet. 

Ifr.  THTB.  I  am  using  pork  as  an 
wtaiaplf.  The  producer  would  be  paid  a 
d<dlar  a  hundredweight.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  he  desired  It.  he  could  be  p<dd  a 
dollar  a  head.  That  would  be  a  subsidy 
paid  on  weight  won  the  hog.  Thenwhat 
method  would  be  used  to  dispose  of  the 
products  ooce  the  pork  got  into  the  chan- 
Bris  of  trade?  Would  it  go  at  whaterer 
lerels  the  overburdening  on  the  market 
would  force  the  seller  of  the  product  to 
demand?    I  am  sincere  in  my  inquiries. 

Ifr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Senator 
li. 

Mr.THTE.  I  know  that  the  producer 
does  not  get  the  fuU  benefit  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  spent  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  pur- 
chase of  surplus  pork  or  surplus  beef,  or 
whaterer  the  product  is.  It  would  have 
to  be  put  through  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram or  into  International  channels,  or 
fed  back  into  military  needs. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one would  particularly  object  if  he  knew 
that  the  method  now  proposed  would 
broaden  the  opportiuilty  of  the  Secretary 
of  AgrlcultiuY  to  pursue  new  courses  of 
action.  One  course  might  be  for  him  to 
pay  a  subsidy  to  the  producer  of  the  live 
animal,  and  then  use  a  portion  of  the 
funds  to  pick  up  the  overburdening  of  the 
surplus,  for  whatever  the  need  tn  the 
school-limch  program  would  be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  Inten- 
tion.     

Mr.  THTE.  We  cannot  make  it  man- 
datory in  any  sense  on  the  Secretary. 
because  the  feed  supply  must  be  the  fac- 
tor to  govern  the  overall  production  of 
livestock  or  poultry  or  milk.  That  is 
why  I  have  differed  with  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  soil  bank  or  in  the  re- 
tirement of  acres.  I  do  believe  it  is  feasi- 
ble, because  it  is  the  supply  of  feed  that 
will  bring  on  a  supply  of  pork  or  milk  or 
livestock. 

We  know  that  the  method  of  buying 
surplus  pork  or  surplus  beef  did  not 
give  a  return  to  the  producer  of  the 
benefits  the  Treasury  actually  made 
available  through  moneys  used  in  the 
purchase  of  surpluses.  We  know  that 
It  did  not  materially  reduce  the  surpluses 
on  the  market.  It  stiffened  the  market 
to  the  consumer,  because  it  took  the  end 
product  out  of  the  warehouse  and  took 
the  overburden  in  the  warehouse  and 
put  it  into  the  school-lunch  program. 
What  we  did  was  to  firm  up  the  market 
to  the  retailer  and  to  the  consmner  at 
the  time  those  purchases  were  made. 
Therefore  the  program  was  not  as  ef- 
fective as  it  should  have  been. 

If  we  can  do  what  the  Senator  pro- 
poses without  in  some  way  involving  our- 
selves in  underwriting  siirpluses  of  live- 
stock, and  thereby  firm  up  the  market 
on  surpluses  and  overproduction  in  the 
next  year  and  a  half,  vmtil  we  get  a 
feed  balance,  we  will  take  a  step  in  the 
light  direction. 

That  is  the  only  concern  I  have.  I 
know  that  the  buying  of  beef  and  pork 
was  not  effective  last  year,  and  Is  not 
effective  now.  It  has  the  tendency  of 
stiffening  the  market  so  far  as  the  re- 


tailer Is  concerned  and  to  firm  up  the 
market  so  far  as  the  housewife  Is  con- 
cerned. If  we  could  find  language  which 
will  not  tie  the  hands  o<  the  Secretary 
and  eneourage  production  of  p<H'k  and 
beef,  we  would  be  taking  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  question  Is  Involved.  After  a 
year  and  a  half  we  might  decide  that  we 
had  made  a  mistake.  That  is  the  dan- 
ger I  see  in  this  venture,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  speaking  as  frankly  as  I  am  on 
the  question.  We  did  not  do  the  right 
thing  for  the  producer  by  the  manner 
in  which  we  bought  pork  last  year,  be- 
cause we  firmed  up  the  market  for  the 
housewife,  and  we  softened  the  market 
for  the  wholesaler.  We  did  not  ma- 
terially channel  that  buying  back  into 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  men  who  had  fed 
the  hogs. 

If  anyone  can  tell  me  how  we  can 
do  that  without  tying  the  Secretary's 
hands  so  firmly  that  he  cannot  untie 
them,  that  is  what  I  should  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  what  also  concerns  me.  and  that  is 
why  I  am  asking  these  questions  of  my 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. I  should  like  ta  know  how  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculturt  will  determine 
the  normal  production  of  the  commodi- 
ties the  Senator  mentions. 

As  I  said  a  short  time  ago.  section  32 
funds  have  been  available  for  quite  a 
number  of  years  to  assist  in  supporting 
prices  for  the  commodities  covered  by 
the  Senator's  amendment.  Funds  are 
now  available.  Up  to  about  90  days  ago 
$444  million  of  section  32  funds  were 
available  for  the  purchase  of  commodi- 
ties in  surplus. 

The  Senator  knows  that  imder  section 
32.  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
funds,  or  $111  million  may  be  used  for 
any  one  commodity.  In  the  case  of  hogs, 
the  Secretary  has  utilized  or  set  aside 
$80  million  of  the  $111  million  he  could 
have  used. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  a  provision  in  section  32.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  proposes  by  his  amend- 
ment to  reestablish  the  farmer's  pur- 
chasing power  by  making  payments  in 
connection  with  the  normal  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  normal 
domestic  consumption.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  know  who  would  be  en- 
titled to  payments  among  the  Nation's 
hog  growers  and  among  the  Nation's 
cattle  growers,  if  normal  production  was 
exceeded.  Again  I  ask :  What  is  normal 
production?  Is  it  a  quantity  sufneient 
to  feed  the  population  of  the  United 
States?  What  would  be  a  producers' 
normal  production?  How  would  it  be 
determined? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  we  have  a  pretty  good  un- 
derstanding of  what  normal  production 
Is.  We  take  an  average  period  of  time 
as  it  relates  to  an  equitable  price  in  the 
market  place.  For  example,  with  re- 
spect to  hogs,  I  have  some  statistics 
which  show  that  we  could  eliminate 
about  800  million  pounds  of  pork  and  in 
that  way  bring  pork  products  back  in- 
to what  is  a  relative  normal  span  of 


pork  products  that  will  give  a  fairly  rea- 
sonable price  in  the  market  place. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  in  the  committee  placed  a  provision 
in  the  bill  authorising  a  qiiarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  to  supplement  the  present 
section  32  funds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  for  pur- 
chases. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that; 
but  the  object  is  to  reestablish  the 
farmers'  purchasing  power  by  removing 
surplus  agricultural  products  from  the 
market.  In  that  manner  we  hope  to 
achieve  a  return  to  normalcy  and  en- 
able the  producers  of  perishable  com- 
modities to  get  the  parity  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  m  his  amendment. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  additional  $250 
milUon  of  section  32  funds  we  already 
have  provided  for  perishable  commodi- 
ties, which  would  include  hogs  and  cattle, 
offer  the  best  approach  toward  solving 
this  problem.  I  may  state  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  raising  the  authorisation. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ksas]  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  increase  this  authoriza- 
tion to  half  a  billion  dollars.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  originally 
offered  an  amendment  in  committee  to 
Increase  the  funds  by  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Personally.  I  would  not  raise  any 
objection  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  The  purpose 
which  the  Senator  has  in  mind  is  to  take 
off  the  market  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
ishable products  which  are  in  excess  of 
requirements. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  see 
It  done  by  premium  payments  on  light- 
weights. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Congress  has  not 
provided  funds  to  make  parity  pajrments 
under  section  303  which  the  Senator 
seeks  to  amend.  His  amendment  may 
be  Just  an  idle  gesture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No:  It  Is  not.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  photostatic  copy  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  Representative 
Charlks  B.  Hoeven,  of  Iowa,  dated  Jan- 
uary 23.  1956,  and  I  also  have  a  copy  of 
the  second  page  of  a  personally  penned 
note  signed  by  Representative  JnvsKir,  of 
Iowa. 

It  is  an  exhibit  which  I  shall  be  glad 
to  present  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

They  were  In  discussion  with  the  office 
of  the  general  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  ttxat  ofllce  pointed 
out: 

It  U  doubtful  If  authority  exists  to  make  • 
"bonus"  payment  on  a  pvUcular  variety  of 
any  designated  conunodlty.  unless  such  • 
payment  would  come  within  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  section  403  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Then  the  section  is  set  out.  I  read 
further: 

Under  the  authority  for  purchase  opera- 
tions, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
could,  among  other  things,  buy  live  animals 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  slaughterers 
and  packers  for  processing  the  animals  into 
storable  products.  Such  products  would  b* 
•vatlabis  for  sals  by  the  Corporation  Into 
domsstte  and  •sport  markets,  including  sales 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  480  *  •  •  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  donation  pursuant  to  ssctloa 
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416   of   the   Agricultural   Act   of    1M9.   as 
amended. 

The  legislative  history  makes  it  clear 
that  it  does  not  Include  payments  to  pro- 
ducers, since  such  payments  do  not 
have  the  effect  of  supporting  prices  of 
livestock  in  the  market. 

It  is  because  of  this  kind  of  letter  and 
exchange  of  correspondence  that  the 
language  as  now  written  in  sections  303 
and  32  has  beccmie  meaningless  to  the 
Department. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  available  right 
now,  in  round  figures,  $800  million  which 
he  has  full  authority  to  spend  to  support 
hogs,  and  so  forth.  I  think  a  payment  is 
a  much  more  sensible  means.  That  is  my 
personal  opinion.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Secretary  needs  to  follow  that  plan.  But 
he  ought  to  make  payments,  rather  than 
spend  money  Just  on  purchases. 

Mr.  THYE.  Blr.  President,  will  my  col- 
league yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  believe  we  should  be 
very  careful  as  to  whether  we  involve 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  any- 
thing that  is  mandatory,  whereby  the 
Secretary  would  have  to  support  live- 
stock at  any  specific  figure  of  parity,  so 
long  as  we  have  the  present  terrifically 
high  supply  of  feed.  We  could  within 
the  next  9  months  effect  such  a  produc- 
tion that  neither  the  Treasiur  nor  com- 
monsense  could  support  it.  It  requires 
only  about  0  months,  from  the  time  a 
litter  of  pigs  is  farrowed,  until  that  off- 
spring can  bring  forth  another  litter  of 
pigs.  Therefore,  if  we  write  anything 
that  makes  it  mandatory  on  the  Secre- 
tary to  support  Uve  hogs  at  any  figure, 
hogs  will  be  in  such  abundance  within 
the  next  18  months  that  we  will  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them. 

I  am  hi  sympathy  with  the  general  idea 
that  the  Secretary  should  have  the  right 
to  pay  a  certain  fixed  sum  on  a  light- 
weight hog  in  order  to  bring  the  producer 
out  of  an  emergency  because  of  such 
low  prices  as  we  have  witnessed  within 
the  past  6  months.  I  would  be  very  fear- 
ful of  merely  granting  authority. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  we  not  teke 
this  amendment  into  conference  on  the 
bill,  instruct  the  staff  of  the  committee 
to  work  with  the  solicitors  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  see  if  we 
can  draft  some  kind  of  language  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  conferees  and 
that  will  permit  the  Secretary  to  bring 
doUars  to  the  Uve  hog  producer,  rather 
than  to  buy.  as  an  end  product,  from  a 
wholesale  house?  When  the  product  is 
bought  from  the  wholesaler  it  only  firms 
up  the  market  to  the  housewife  by  tak- 
ing the  surplus  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
wholesaler  and  putting  it  into  interna- 
tional channels  of  relief  or  into  the 
school  lunch  program.  But  the  producer 
will  only  in  a  remote  manner  realize  any 
benefit:  and  hisofar  as  the  housewife  Is 
concerned,  she  wUl  have  the  Treasury 
bidding  against  her. 

I  should  Uke  to  see  the  matter  put  hito 
the  hands  of  the  solicitors  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultm^  and  into  the  hands 
of  the  committee  staff.  We  could  have 
a  vote  here,  but  we  would  not  resolve 
the  doubt  as  to  whether  the  producer 
would  receive  any  benefit. 


That  is  the  whole  questi<m.  as  I  see  it. 
There  are  many  amendments  pending 
that  can  take  hours  and  hours  of  time, 
and  we  have  debated  the  question  until 
it  is  becoming  so  that  no  more  good  can 
be  amended  hito  the  bill.  I  think  that 
from  here  on  it  will  look  like  an  extra 
psdr  of  shafts  on  a  cart  if  we  continue 
to  attach  amendments  to  the  bilL 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator  is 
suggesting  that  we  accept  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thhik  we  should  get  It 
into  the  hands  of  the  soUcitors  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Department  and 
see  if  we  can  draft  a  paragraph  which 
can  be  adopted  in  conference  and  that 
will  let  the  Secretary  do  what  he  has  said 
he  has  not  the  authority  to  do,  namely, 
somehow  compensate  a  producer  who  got 
caught  in  the  squeese. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I.  If 
I  may  trespass  on  the  Senator's  time  to 
say  this,  were  as  instnmiental  in  being 
mponslble  for  the  big  pork  production 
last  year  as  any<me  else  in  the  United 
States. 

When  we  asked  the  Northwest  wheat- 
grower  in  Oregon  and  Washington  to  di- 
vert their  wheat,  they  already  were  hi  a 
summer-fallow  operation.  They  already 
had  theh:  farm  imit  laying  black 
throughout  the  s^ear.  They  pay  taxes 
on  their  black  land  for  a  year.  They 
plow  and  harrow  the  land  in  order  to 
keep  the  weeds  out,  and  so  as  to  keep 
the  moisture  in  the  land.  They  have 
overhead  which  they  cannot  escape. 

When  the  wheat  farmer  Is  asked  to 
cut  down  on  his  wheat  acreage,  often- 
times another  20  or  30  percent  of  his 
farm  unit  is  forced  into  idleness.  He  is 
not  able  to  bear  such  a  burden.  So  he 
sows  barley.  When  he  sows  barley  what 
is  he  going  to  do?  If  he  is  a  good,  thrif- 
ty, hard-working  operator,  he  looks 
around  and  asks  himself,  "How  can  I 
feed  it  rather  than  to  channel  it  into 

cash  sales?"  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  in  our  re- 
cent hearings  we  came  across  many 
farmers  in  the  Northwest  who  planted  a 
large  amoiuit  of  barley  on  their  diverted 
acres.  Instead  of  feeding  it,  as  the  Sen- 
ator suggests,  they  sold  it  to  Uncle  Sam. 
Mr.  THYE.  But  the  Senator  and  I  can 
find  evidence  in  the  hearing  testimony 
that  a  Washington  fanner  diverted  his 
acres  from  wheat  and  planted  them  in 
barley.  Then  he  bought  some  brood 
sows,  fed  the  pigs  the  barley,  and  over- 
produced on  pork.  That  helped  to  glut 
the  markets  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  they  did  was 
to  borrow  fnxn  Uncle  Sam.  and  they 
never  expected  to  redeem  their  loans. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  that  the  Senator  from  Ixiui- 
siana  and  I  were  responsible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  surplus  of  pork. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  should 
place  the  blame  on  this  type  of  farmer, 
and  not  on  the  Congress. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  there  had  been  a  soil 
bank  2  years  ago,  there  would  have  been 
a  place  to  put  the  diverted  acres,  and 
there  would  not  be  the  surplus  food  there 


Is  today.  But  we  have  a  problem  to 
solve,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  resolve 
it  until  we  get  our  feed  supply  down 
and  are  able  to  determine  how  we  can 
channel  the  money  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  producers  rather  than  to  the  proc- 
essors and  the  warehouses  which  ai-e  full 
of  processed  meats.  If  we  resolved  that 
question,  we  would  depart  from  the 
philosophy  which  has  existed  in  the  free- 
enterprise  ssrstem  over  the  years.  We 
cannot  resolve  it  in  the  amendment.  I 
think  we  might  nm  into  the  danger 
of  putting  some  mandatory  provisions 
upon  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
one  of  the  main  objections  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  besides  some  minor  ob- 
jections, is  that  the  Senator  feels  that 
by  adding  this  language  to  section  303. 
matters  would  be  complicated.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  regard  to  the  de- 
termination of  what  constitutes  normal 
production. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  imderstand, 
the  Senator  would  like  to  have  pajrments 
made  out  of  section  32  funds  and  under 
the  terms  of  section  32  language,  rather 
than  section  303,  which  talks  about  nor- 
mal production  and  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  up  standards  of  what  we  call 
normal  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes:  and.  as  I  un- 
derstand, imder  the  present  law  it  can 
be  done.  If  the  Secretary  is  not  exer- 
cising the  rights  he  has  imder  that  law, 
and  the  Senator  is  desirous  of  changing 
the  law  so  as  to  force  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  law  as  Congress  intends, 
I  personally  would  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  \a  my  desire. 
One  way  in  which  that  can  be  accom- 
plished is  to  have  specific  language,  and 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mpi.  Morse  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kksx]  to  this  lan- 
guage: 

In  order  to  encoxirage  the  marketing  of 
cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal 
weight,  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcxUture  Is  au- 
thorised, in  accordance  with  such  regiila- 
tlons  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  payments 
to  producers  to  market  cattle  and  hogs  at 
lighter  than  normal  weights.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  from  funds  appropriated 
by  section  32  of  PubUc  Law  320.  whichever 
may  be  cheaper.  In  such  amounts  aa  may 
b«  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

That  ties  the  provision  directly  to  sec- 
tion 32  f  vmds.  It  does  not  complicate  the 
situation  at  all  hi  terms  of  section  303. 

I  think  my  senior  colleague  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  point  which  needs  to 
be  emphasized.  We  need  to  get  into 
the  bill  some  reference  to  the  whole  con- 
cept of  payments.  I  prefer  to  call  them 
premium  payments,  so  that  weight,  not 
products,  will  be  marketed.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  poundage.  The 
poundage  is  what  causes  surpluses— not 
the  census,  but  the  poundage. 

Once  this  was  written  into  the  law. 
the  Solicitor,  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary  could  make  whatever  regulations 
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were  neceasarr  to  pot  the  plan  on  a 
feasible,  workable  basis. 

Mr.  If OR&E.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Benator  yMd? 

Mr.  KUJENDIR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MOR8E.  As  one  of  the  cospon- 
•ors  of  the  amendment.  I  think  the  sug- 
gested change  Is  acceptable. 

I  may  say  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Thts]  that  I  find  myself 
In  agreement  with  practically  everything 
he  has  said.  He  has  put  his  finger  on  our 
problem.  Our  problem  Is  to  get  the 
amendment  Into  conference. 

I  say  very  candidly  to  him  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  had  a  soU  bank  2  years 
ago.  Some  of  us  advocated  a  soil  bank 
then,  but  Benson  kept  sending  to  Con- 
gress adverse  reports  on  the  soil  bank. 
He  has  changed  his  opinion  since  then, 
but  I  think  he  Is  2  years  late  with  rela- 
tion to  hogs. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  if  he  thinks  the 
amendment  would  be  at  all  workable  if 
poultry  were  Included. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tes.  but  I  should 
prefer,  If  the  Senator  does  not  mind, 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  major 
problem  is  in  the  cattle  and  hog  area, 
to  Umlt  the  amendment  to  cattle  and 
hogs. 

1ST.  MORSK    X  am  perfectly  willing 

to  do  that 

.  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  funds 
under  section  32  for  poultry,  which  is 
much  more  adaptable  for  purchase,  be- 
cause the  processing  of  poultry  is  not 
nearly  the  same  as  it  is  for  cattle  and 
hogs.  So  I  should  Uke  to  Umlt  the 
amendment  to  cattle  and  hogs.  In  order 
to  get  something  into  the  proposed  law 
which  relates  directly  to  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  It  the  intenUon  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  by  the  in- 
sertl<m  of  the  new  words  in  section  303 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  to  make  available  the  production 
pasrment  procedure  up  to  full  parity? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  that  is  not  the 
Intention.  I  may  say  that  the  proposal 
is  strictly  permissive,  not  mandatory.  I 
have  suggested  a  modification  so  as  not 
to  limit  it  to  section  303.  but  also  to  in- 
clude section  32,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  production  payments  up  to  full 
parity.  I  am  not  even  talking  about  full 
parity. 

I  am  talking  about  having  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  If  there  Is  at  his 
disposal  and  at  his  command  authority. 
use  premiiun  payments  to  provide  a  more 
expeditious  marketing  of  the  commodi- 
ties, such  as  cattle  and  hogs,  thereby 
relieving  the  market  of  the  excess  pound- 
age which  has  driven  market  prices  down. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  are  advocating. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  Is  not  clear  to  me 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  pro- 
poses to  do  under  his  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  I  may. 

I  am  not  certain  what  the  most  recent 
suggestion  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  may  embody:  but  I 
think  I  know  that  what  he  originally 
proposed  would  result  in  the  opening  of  a 
veritable  Pandora's  box. 


Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  related  to  a  law  which 
at  the  time  referred  only  to  products 
which  were  later  called  the  basic  prod- 
ucts. That  section  related  to  parity  pay- 
ments, and  would  have  allowed  the  Sec- 
retary to  make,  out  of  any  appropriations 
available  for  that  purpose,  payments  to 
producers  of  com.  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco — and  later  the  law  was  amended 
to  include  peanuts — which,  together  with 
the  proceeds  received  by  the  producers, 
would  provide  a  return  to  such  producers 
which  is  as  nearly  equal  to  parity  prices 
as  the  funds  so  made  available  will 
permit. 

In  other  words.  It  aimed  toward  full 
parity.  It  aimed  toward  parity  pay- 
ments. It  aimed  toward  sale  in  the  mar- 
ket place  of  the  six  products  related,  and 
payment  of  sufiBclent  supplemental  funds 
above  the  sales  price  to  realize  the  parity 
price. 

Following  that  time,  of  course,  specific 
acts  were  provided  for  price  supports, 
and  they  wholly  abandoned  the  principle 
of  payment  by  direct  payment  of  pro- 
duction fimds  to  bring  the  producer  up 
to  full  parity.  To  put  under  that  par- 
ticular section  the  commodities  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  proposes  to  in- 
clude would  bring  utter  confusion. 

I  call  to  the  Senator's  attention  that 
there  are  several  pages  of  definitions  that 
precede  section  303,  which  relate  to  such 
words  as  "normal  production."  "normal 
supply."  "normal  supply  of  tobacco," 
"normal  sopidy  of  cotton."  "normal  do- 
mestic consumption,"  and  so  forth,  mak- 
ing a  total  of,  I  think.  4  pages  of  defini- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  include  in  this 
provision  the  other  commodities,  with- 
out any  definition  or  without  any  show- 
ing of  what  constitutes  normal  produc- 
tion, without  any  showing  of  how  the 
Secretary  should  preceed.  and  without 
any  specific  detailed  law  set  up  such  as 
we  have  under  price-support  legislation 
for  these  other  commodities,  would  be  to 
create  confusion  of  the  worst  kind,  and 
to  leave  anybody  who  felt  so  inclined 
free  to  blame  the  secretary  for  not  ap- 
plying any  funds  provided,  such  as  sec- 
tion 32  fimds  or  the  additional  $52  mil- 
lion proposed  to  be  authorized  under  the 
bill,  as  production  payments  to  pro- 
ducers of  cattle  and  hogs.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  leave  it  in  that  position. 

Mr.  AIKEIN.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  arrive  at  what  normal  pro- 
duction is.  Would  it  be  the  60  pound 
per  capita  porlc  production  of  last  year, 
or  the  80  pound  per  capita  production  of 
this  year? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  question  of  nor- 
mal production  is  such  a  difficult  one 
that  it  is  defined  in  the  act  in  various 
ways,  none  of  them  applicable  to  cattle 
and  hogs,  because  this  is  the  general 
definition: 

"Normal  production"  m  applied  to  any 
number  of  acre*  of  com.  cotton,  rice,  or 
wheat  meana  the  normal  yield  for  tbe  farm 
tlmee  vucb  number  of  acre*. 

The  problem  was  such  a  c<UBpUcated 
one  that  the  drafters  of  the  original  leg- 


islation were  required  to  put  in  the  defi- 
nitions. To  adopt  this  provision  without 
any  definition  would  leave  the  picture 
so  confused  that  it  would  be  Impossible 
of  Interpretation  or  application.  There- 
fore. I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  as  he  may  require  to  make  an 
insertion  in  the  Rxcord. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Shuman.  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
made  a  statement  yesterday  setting 
forth  the  result  of  the  two-price  wheat 
plan  on  agriculture  generally  and  on 
the  Midwest  in  particular.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Chicago.  Mabch  15. — President  Charles  B. 
Shuman,  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  said  today  that  the  "domestic 
dumping  plan  for  wheat  voted  by  the  Senate 
this  week  would  have  disastrous  eflTecU  oa 
the  prices  and  Incomes  of  most  farmers." 

"This  plan  has  been  presented  as  a  two- 
price  plan  designed  to  meet  competition  in 
the  foreign  market,  while  at  the  same  time 
supporting  prices  In  the  domestic  food 
market."  Shumnn  pointed  out. 

"Actually,  the  Senate  plan  is  a  three-price 
plan*.  It  provides  one  price  for  wheat  con- 
stmMd  as  food  in  the  United  SUtes.  a  second 
price  for  foreign  sales,  and  a  third  price— 
potentially  the  most  significant  price  to 
United  States  farmers — for  wheat  consumed 
as  livestock  feed  In  this  country. 

"The  real  objective  of  the  certificate  plan 
Is  to  dump  the  wheat  surplus  Into  the  do- 
mestic feed  market."  he  said. 

The  Federation  president  pointed  out  that 
"the  fact  Is  that  we  already  have  a  two-price 
plan  as  far  as  the  International  market  la 
concerned.  We  have  been  meeting  foreign 
competition  by  subsidizing  wheat  exports 
and  selling  surplus  wheat  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies." 

"The  Senate  action  constitutes  a  grave 
threat  to  tbe  Income  of  all  farmers  who  de- 
pend on  feed  grain  and  Uvestock  for  tbelr 
livelihood. 

"This  Includes  the  producers  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  beef  catUe,  hogs,  poultry, 
and  dairy  producu.  As  of  July  1.  1956.  we 
win  have  a  carry-over  of  more  than  1  billion 
bushels  of  old  crop  wheat  mostly  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  bands. 

"As  adopted  by  the  Senate  this  week,  the 
certificate  plan  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  unload  the  CCC's  entire 
wheat  surplus  on  the  domestic  feed  market. 
This  would  have  disastrous  effects  on  the 
prices  and  Incomes  of  all  producers  of  feed 
grains,  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

"In  view  of  the  present  record  supplies  of 
feed  grain  and  the  present  low  level  of  hog 
and  catUe  prices,  the  Senate's  acUon  In 
opening  the  floodgates  on  the  wheat  surplus 
shows  a  callous  disregard  for  the  welfare  of 
tbe  feed  grain  and  livestock  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

"As  far  as  feed  grain  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers are  concerned,  this  action — if  allowed 
to  stand — will  more  than  cancel  any  good 
effecu  that  are  to  be  expected  from  the  soU 
bank  plan. 

"The  certificate  plan  also  dlacrlmlnatae 
•gainst  the  wheat  producers  who  have  been 
producing  the  typee  and  quallUes  of  wheat 
that  the  domestic  food  market  demands. 

*^t  treaU  aU  wheat  producers  alike  regard- 
lesa  of  whether  they  have  been  producing 
low  quality  feed  wheat  or  high-grade  mUUng 
wheat. 
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"In  effect  it  would  put  a  tax  on  wheat 
producers  who  have  been  supplying  the  do- 
mestic food  market  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  l>een  producing  wheat  that  is  not 
wanted  by  the  dosnestle  food  market." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  modify  my  amendment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  language  I  read  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk.  I  am  going  to  q;>eak  about 
2  minutes  on  the  amendment,  and  then 
I  shall  ask  for  a  vote,  because  there  is 
no  need  for  any  further  discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  to  modify  or  substitute? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  mean  to  substi- 
tute. I  offer  the  amendments  as  a 
substitute.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment 

The  Legislatxvx  Clkrk.  In  lieu  of  the 
language  proposed  as  an  amendment  on 
page  4.  between  lines  22  and  23.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  Insert  the  following: 

UCHTWKXOHT   CATTLB  AXD   BOOS 

Sk.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the 
marketing  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  Ughter  than 
normal  weights,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciil- 
ture  Is  authorised  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make 
incentive  payments  to  producers  who  mar- 
ket cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal 
weights. 

(b)  Such  pajrments  shall  be  made  from 
funds  appropriated  by  secUon  33  of  Public 
Law  320.  74tb  Congress  (49  Stat.  r74;  7 
U.  S.  C.  6iac),  as  amended,  and  shall  be 
In  such  amoiuits  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

On  page  4.  line  24,  strike  out  "107"  and 
hisert  "108." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
only  purpose  in  offering  the  amendment 
is  to  get  included  in  the  bill  some  refer- 
ence to  cattle  and  hogs  and  the  payment 
system.  I  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
argument  that  we  should  not  have  pay- 
ments to  encourage  production.  I  think 
we  should  have  premium  pasrments  to 
discourage  weighted  production.  The 
problem  is  one  of  poimdage.  The  figures 
which  I  presented  for  the  Rxcoid  will 
bear  out  the  point  that  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  the  Government  to  make 
premium  payments. 

Concerning  the  question  of  maintain- 
ing payments,  there  is  considerable  sen- 
timent for  so-called  production  pay- 
ments. I  know  of  few.  if  any.  great  agri- 
cultural economists  who  are  not  for  pro- 
duction payments.  I  do  not  recall  any 
who  do  not  recognize  the  safety  and  the 
desirablUty  of  production  payments, 
particularly  on  perishable  commodities. 
The  question  has  always  been.  How  do 
we  control  production?  The  pending 
amendment  is  one  which  is  designed  to 
have  lighter  weight  animals  marketed. 
It  can  go  to  conference,  if  my  colleagues 
will  agree  to  the  amendment.  If  any 
refining  should  be  needed,  staff  person- 
nel would  be  able  to  do  it.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  spell  how  the  provision 
would  be  carried  out,  primarily  because 
I  think  the  regulations  should  be  drawn 
up  by  the  Secretary  and  the  technicians 
in  the  Department. 

Mr.    EIIjENDER.     Mr.   President.   I 
yield  myself  3  minutes, 
en 313 


We  had  ooeasion  to  pass  upon  thfa 
very  amendment  a  couple  of  days  ago, 
when  it  was  attached  to  an  amendment 
sulamitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  The  amendment  which 
is  now  under  consideration  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  make  incentive  pay- 
ments to  producers  who  market  light- 
weight cattle  and  hogs.  Payments  would 
be  made  from  section  32  funds,  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  reduce  surplus  production  of  beef  and 
pork  products. 

I  wish  to  say  this  amendment  was  con- 
sidered by  the  comn^ttee.  but  was  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  an  incentive 
payment  program,  with  all  the  implica- 
tions involved,  should  not  be  enacted 
without  full  hearings.  The  committee 
also  thought  it  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  production  of  beef  and 
pork. 

One  of  the  questions  that  bothered 
the  committee  very  much  was  in  respect 
to  making  a  determination  as  to  the 
marketing  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter 
than  normal  weights.  The  amendmmt 
proposes  that  payments  be  made  to 
farmers  who  sell  their  cattle  and  hogs 
at  lighter  than  normal  weights. 

But.  Mr.  President,  what  are  lighter 
than  normal  weights?  If  the  normal 
weight  for  hogs  is  fixed  at.  let  us  say.  100 
pounds,  how  much  less  would  the  hogs 
have  to  be  in  weight,  so  that  the  farmer 
could  receive  the  pasrments?  As  I  recall 
from  the  discussion  we  have  had.  it  prob- 
ably would  be  necessary  for  each  sow. 
each  caU.  and  each  hog  to  be  weighed 
separately.  The  administrative  difficul- 
ties involved  would  be  so  great  that  the 
program  would  be  unworkable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  srield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScoTT  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  point  is  that 
under  the  amendment  the  Secretary  will 
provide  the  rules  and  regulations.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  remember 
that  the  amendment  I  offered  in  the 
committee  provided  a  detailed  plan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  understand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  recall,  the 
vote  in  the  committee  was  9  to  6  or  9  to 
7  against  the  amendment. 

But  this  amendment  is  permissive,  and 
permits  the  Secretary  to  do  as  he  sees 
fit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  raise  the  authorization  for 
additional  section  32  funds  to  $500  mll- 
Uon  or  more,  instead  of  the  $250  million 
as  is  now  provided  in  the  bill.  By  using 
these  funds  to  purchase  surplus  perish- 
able products  we  can  help  stabilize  the 
market  and  get  it  back  to  normaL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  more  minutes. 


Mr.  EUfNI^R.  Let  me  read  tbe 
amendment: 

In  order  to  encourage  the  maiketlng  of 
eattla    and   hofs   at   Ughter   than   tK^rm*! 

weight*— 

So  It  would  be  necessary  for  tiie  Secre- 
tary to  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELUaJDER.    What  would  it  be? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Depar^nent 
must  have  a  fairly  good  idea. 

iSr.ELLESlXR.  Suppose  we  estimate 
that  the  normal  weight  of  a  hog  is  190 
pounds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  normal  weight 
of  a  hog  would  be  approximately  225 
pounds,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  ELUENDER.  How  about  deter- 
mining the  mininnwn  weight? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  depends  upon 
how  many  pounds  they  wish  to  remove 
from  the  market  supply. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  that 
be? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  It  Is  desired  to 
bring  the  price  of  hogs  up  to  80  percent 
or  90  percent  of  parity,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  approximately  800  mil- 
lion pounds  of  hogs  from  the  market. 
That  would  be  done  by  marketing  hogs 
at  200  pounds  or  less,  rather  than  at  the 
present  average  of  225  or  240  pounds. 

Mr.EUjENDER.  What  about  the  min- 
imum weight? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Secretary 
would  have  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  ELLESSTDER.  That  is  where  the 
trouble  would  begin.  If  payments  de- 
pended upon  the  minimum  weight  and 
the  maximum  weight,  then  each  hog  and 
each  cow  sold  would  have  to  be  weighed 
separately. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  already 
fairly  well  tabulated  that  way  on  the  bill 
of  sale,  when  they  come  into  the  yards. 

We  went  over  this  point  fairly  well  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLEinyER.  It  was  because  of 
this  administrative  difficulty  that  the 
committee  rejected  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  the  committee 
rejected  it  because  under  the  detailed 
plan  which  I  then  included  in  the  amend- 
ment, there  was  no  provision  to  prevent 
the  inclusion  of  some  old  sow  or  old  hog 
that  might  be  practically  on  its  last  legs 
and  would  be  unable  to  come  up  to  the 
standards  required  for  a  good  animal. 

But  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  need 
to  debate  the  amendment  further,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ELIMSDER.  I  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Let  us  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  authority  Is  provided 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pre- 
scribe, according  to  rules  and  regulations 
which  he  may  develop,  that  would  be  a 
better  arrangement  than  to  have  the 
Congress  make  provision  for  the  reg- 
tilations,  and  include  the  regulatiosu  in 
the  bin. 

Mr.  EIUSNDER.  Yes;  bat  I  do  not 
•ee  how  the  Secretary  eould  fix  the  w- 
ii]pt.inn«  and  stlU  eliminate  the  neces- 
city  of  determining  tbe  weight  of  each 
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animal.  Suppose  the  Secretary  de- 
termined that  in  order  for  the  farmer  to 
recelTe  these  Incentive  payments,  the 
hog  could  not  weigh  more  than  190 
pounds  or  less  than  160  pounds. 

Mr.  HtJMPHREY.  The  Secretary 
would  not  fix  the  minimum;  he  would 
fix  only  the  maximum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Even  so.  every  hog 
would  have  to  be  weighed,  and  so  would 
all  the  cattle. 

Mr.  KERR.  At  the  present  time  Is  It 
not  necessary  to  weigh  all  the  hogs  that 
are  purchased? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Not  individually. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  weigh- 
ers who  can  determine  the  weight  of  the 
hogs  Just  by  spotting  them  or  looking  at 
them  as  they  pass  through. 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes;  within  2  pounds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  any  rate,  a  num- 
ber of  additional  persons  would  have  to 
be  employed  to  make  and  record  that 
determination. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No:  that  Is  done 
by  the  buyer;  and  if  payments  are  made, 
he  has  to  certify  the  weights  to  the 
county  committee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  done  heroic 
work  on  the  bill,  and  he  is  a  good  fight- 
er. But  we  have  only  to  examine  the 
soil-bank  provision  of  the  bill  to  see 
that  the  Secretary  will  do  evenrthing  in 
that  connection.  Not  only  will  he  pre- 
scribe and  describe,  but  he  will  also 
ascribe.  Under  the  soil-bank  provisions 
we  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  the  acreage  for  the  entire 
country.  As  a  result,  he  would  virtually 
have  to  measure  every  allotted  acre  in 
the  country.  So  I  think  the  Secretary 
will  be  able  to  do  the  things  req\iired  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  suppose  we  shall  get  anywhere  by 
arguing  the  matter  further.  I  repeat, 
the  administration  of  such  an  amend- 
ment will  be  so  complicated  that  it  will 
require  employment  of  a  large  number 
of  additional  personnel.  There  would 
have  to  be  people  at  the  packing  sheds 
to  weigh  each  hog  and  determine  what 
the  incentive  payment  should  be  as  to 
each  hog. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  reject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Kerr).  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HuicphrzyI 
for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. ^dt  understand,  neither  the  au- 
thors 4rthe  amendment  nor  the  chair- 


man of  the  committee  desire  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment.  So  if  all 
time  is  exhausted,  a  vote  can  now  be 
had. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to. the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HuMPHarrl  for  himself 
and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  amendment  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  George)  and 
myself.    It  is  designated  '■2-17-56-G." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  27, 
line  22.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$250.- 
000.000"  and  insert  "$500,000,000." 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  arm  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a  more 
effective  weap>on  to  carry  out  whatever 
provisions  may  ultimately  be  in  this  bill 
in  connection  with  programs  of  support 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr.  ET  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  committee 
I  had  offered  a  proposal  authorizing  the 
$500  million  additional  of  section  32 
funds,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  in 
his  amendment.  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  aU  the 
time  I  have. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  back  all  my  re- 
maining time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  un- 
used time  has  t)een  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr)  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  George j. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
offering  an  amendment.  I  am  askmg 
imanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side,  until  a  certain 
Senator  who  has  an  amendment  to  offer 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  reach  the 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordercnl. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  section 
307  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  quite  sim- 
ple. In  the  bill  there  is  contained  a 
provision  at  page  29  headed  "Cargo  Pref- 
erence on  Sales  for  Foreign  Currency." 
It  is  section  307  of  the  bill.  That  pro- 
vision repeals  the  so-called  50-50  cargo 
preference  law  with  respect  to  certain 
commodities,  including  some  under  the 
agricultural  act.  Some  people  in  the 
E>epartment.  and  others,  as  well,  feel 
that  this  provision  might  be  a  deter- 
rent to  a  freer  movement  under  the  sur- 
plus-sales program. 

This  question  has  been  discussed  at 
length,  and  many  of  us  feel  very  strong- 
ly about  it.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  SO- 
SO  cargo  preference  law,  which  had  been 
added  to  many  foreign  aid  programs, 
and  was  finally  made  a  permanent  part 
of  the  law  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate,  on  not  1  but  perhaps 
8  or  10  occasions,  has  been  a  very  vital 
factor  in  the  development  of  our  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  said 
In  the  past.  Senators  have  heard  me 
discuss  this  question  before.  It  is  diffi- 
cult enough  to  keep  our  merchant  marine 
alive,  without  too  many  unnecessary  and 
high  subsidies,  even  with  the  50-50  pro- 
vision. I  believe  I  could  convince  the 
Senate,  if  I  had  the  time,  or  if  we  held 
hearings,  that  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
vision would  have  very  little  effect  on 
the  broad  agricultural  program  of  siur- 
plus  disposals. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  pro- 
vision did  have  some  bearing  on  the 
agricultural  program,  that  bearing  would 
be  so  minute,  compared  with  the  al- 
most ruinous  situation  tliat  would  occur 
In  the  American  merchant  marine,  that, 
in  weighing  the  two  factors  in  the  bal- 
ance. I  am  sure  I  could  convince  any 
Senator — realizing  that  we  have  both 
agricultural  problems  and  merchant 
marine  problems  in  a  troubled  world — 
that  we  should  not  retain  the  repeal  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that,  techni- 
cally, it  belongs  in  the  measure.  A  bill 
deahng  with  this  subject  was  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
koU  (Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson).  Oddly 
enough,  that  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
No  hearings  have  been  held  on  the  bill. 
I  believe  that  logically  it  should  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  where 
merchant  marine  matters  are  con- 
sidered. 

I  see  on  the  fioor  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  ( Mr.  Butler  ) ,  who  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Both  of  us  can  assure  the  Senate  that  we 
will  very  promptly  hold  hearings  on  that 
bill,  or  on  the  whole  subject. 
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As  strong  a  supporter  of  the  merchant 
marine  as  I  am,  I  feel  that  there  should 
be  some  modification  made  in  the  law, 
because  of  the  situatioa  in  Florida,  in 
California,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Certainly  it  was  never  in- 
tended that  perishables  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  law.  The  law  should  be 
amended  with  respect  to  perishables. 

The  amount  involved  is  minute  so  far 
as  tonnage  is  concerned.  In  addition, 
there  are  very  few  reefers  that  fiy  the 
American  flag.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Senator  from  California  and  I  know  that 
no  reefers  flying  the  American  flag  come 
to  the  west  coast. 

The  law  affects  the  shipment  of  citrus 
fruits  from  Florida.  We  will  hold  hear- 
ln;;s  on  the  whole  subject,  and  we  will 
discuss  it  with  everyone  who  is  interested, 
including  those  interested  in  agriculture 
and  those  interested  in  the  merchant 
marine. 

I  do  feel  that  the  Senate  should  not  in- 
clude this  provision  in  a  broad  agricul- 
tural bill.  It  is  a  separate  matter,  and 
It  is  of  vital  concern  to  the*raerchant 
marine.  We  believe  that  no  Senator 
would  want  to  go  along  with  such  a  pro- 
vision if  he  knew  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  two  questions. 
First,  is  It  not  true  that  78  percent  of 
exports  are  shipped  in  foreign  bottoms, 
even  though  we  have  the  50-50  law  on  the 
books,  because  of  Uie  fact  that  American 
ships  are  not  available  at  the  ports  where 
they  are  required? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  our  merchant 
marine  is  in  that  condition.  The  foreign 
maritime  countries  haul  between  77  and 
80  percent  of  our  outbound  cargoes. 
Therefore,  we  are  dealing  with  only  20 
percent  of  the  cargoes,  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  that  includes  Government- 
financed  programs. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  argument 
is  made  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator, with  which  I  am  in  hearty  accord, 
would  slow  up  the  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  products.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  a  re- 
lease this  afternoon  in  which  he  said  that 
he  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  as 
of  today  not  only  have  actual  agreements 
been  made  totaling  $1,200,000,000,  but 
that  negotiations  are  also  under  way  that 
should  lead  to  the  disposal  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  $1,500,000,000  program  in 
the  very  near  future?  Therefore  we  are 
ahead  on  that  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  have  received  those  figures 
too.  The  surplus  program  had  a  con- 
tingent terminal  date  of  June  30.  1957. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  A  3-year  period. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Three  years:  that 
Is  correct.  The  total  is  $1,500,000,000. 
As  of  yesterday  the  Government  had 
reached  an  agreement  with  Chile,  South 
Korea,  and  Turkey,  involving  a  total  of 
$82  million.    The  Government  has  now 


reached  argreements  In  the  amount 
stated  by  the  Senator,  $1,200,000,000. 
Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ctilture  stated  today  that  they  should 
have  a  completion  of  the  entire  $1,500.- 
000,000  program  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, and  prior  to  the  termination  date. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Therefore  the 
50-50  provision  has  not  been  slowing 
up  the  sale  of  the  surplus  commodities. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  has.  I  think  it  is  of  UtUe  impor- 
tance to  the  program.  However,  any 
weighing  in  the  balance  of  the  disastrous 
effects  it  would  have  on  the  merchant 
marine  must  convince  Senators  that 
the  provision  should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  Sen- 
ate further.  I  have  an  array  of  figures 
before  me.  They  prove  that  the  50-50 
provision  has  not  had  the  effect  on  the 
surplus  disposal  program  some  thought 
it  would  have.  Without  doubt  I  could 
convince  any  Senator  that  it  does  have 
a  real  effect  on  our  merchant  marine, 
which  we  are  trying  to  keep  alive  and 
adequate.  It  is  a  merchant  marine  that 
we  need. 

I  assure  the  Senate,  as  I  have  assured 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  in  which  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  will  Join  me. 
that  we  will  proceed  with  the  matter  ef- 
ficiently and  promptly,  and  make  some 
modifications  if  we  find  that  such  modi- 
fications can  be  made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce assure  the  Senate  that  hearings 
will  be  held  on  the  measure  to  amend  or 
change  greatly  the  definition  of  the 
50-50  provision,  which  in  the  case  of  my 
State  has  been  very,  very  hurtful  in  a 
doUars-and-cents-way. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  first  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  imder 
date  of  July  12.  1955  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Heam.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual 
export  coordinator.  I  have  already 
Rhown  the  letter  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnit- 
soN ) ,  and  I  have  discussed  the  letter  with 
the  people  concerned  in  Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flobisa  CmtTs  MimrAi.. 
Lakeland,  Fla..  July.  12.  1955. 

S.  2253.  j  ^ 

Senator  Speseard  L.  Holland,      i 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland  :  We  understand 
there  Is  a  strong  possibility  of  opposition 
developing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  over 
the  50-50  proviso  elimination  In  this  bill, 
recently  approved  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

Insofar  as  fruits  are  concerned,  we  ques- 
tioned the  wlsdcxn  of  this  measure  which 
stipulated  that  half  the  cargoes  moved  by 
American-flag  vessels  where  Mutual  Secvirlty 
Act  fluids  were  involved,  as  far  back  as  Feb- 


ruary 25.  1S54.  with  the  Foreign  OperaUons 
Administration  charged  vrlth  handling  this 
program.  At  that  time,  we  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Syran.  Director  of  the  OflBce 
of  Tran^tortaUon  In  FOA  what  dlAculties 
were  Involved  In  adhering  to  this  condition. 
From  the  practical  standpoint  of  thclrult 
exporter  wluise  merch&ndlse  must  move  in 
refrigerated  space  to  assure  sound  outtiu^ns 
at  destination.  It  has  been  foimd  that  no 
Anxerican  shipping  concern  was  interested 
In  diverting  scheduled  vessels  to  Florida 
ports  for  the  European  run.  When  the  Span- 
ish citrus  freeze  hit  In  early  February  1954, 
w«  contacted  every  American  shlpbroker  to 
find  suitable  space  for  the  anticlf»ated  heavy 
orange  movement  out  of  Jacksonville  or  Fort 
Pierce  to  Rotterdam;  the  only  replies  received 
were  from  agents  of  Scandinavian  and  Brit- 
ish shipping  concerns.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curred In  the  fall  of  1954.  And.  with  the 
exception  of  an  Inflnlteshnal  volume  going 
through  New  York  Harbor  on  regular  sched- 
uled European  Continent  runs  by  American 
vessels,  every  single  box  of  the  total  volume 
of  1.500,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  grapefruit 
exported  by  this  State  to  Europe  went  by 
Norwegian.  Danish,  Swedish,  or  British  boats 
during  the  1954-55  season.  There  simply  are 
no  unscheduled  refrigerated  boats  of  United 
States  registry  to  be  found. 

The  second  question  raised  with  the  FOA 
was  the  matter  of  freight  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  payment.  In  1954  we  were  ap- 
proached by  representatives  of  United  States 
merchant  shipping  lines  operating  out  of 
Florida,  with  the  request  that  we  use  our 
Influence  to  get  processors  to  move  their 
canned  citrus  by  American  ships.  However. 
United  States  shipping  lines  were  not  pre- 
pared either  to  accept  "freight  payable  at 
destination  by  consignee"  or  "freight  pay- 
atHe  In  currency  of  country  of  destination" 
terms  offered  by  competing  foreign  lines. 
To  countries  overseas,  anxious  to  harbor 
their  dollar  reserves,  paying  for  the  freight 
In  advance  In  United  States  currency  was 
totally  unacceptable  If  that  was  the  require- 
ment of  American  shipping  lines,  conse- 
quently the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
canned  citrus  exported  went  on  foreign-flag 
boats.  Whether  the  strict  requirements  of 
dollar  payment  In  advance  for  freight  are 
still  In  force  on  United  States  shipping,  we 
do  not  know,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
a  potentially  large  volume  of  business  was 
lost  to  foreign  fleets  In  past  years.  And,  by 
giving  consistently  satisfactory  delivery, 
many  Etiropean  shipping  lines  are  now  en- 
Joying  steady  repeat  business  from  Florida 
processors  exporting  to  Holland.  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  other  areas. 

The  third  point  we  raised,  and  have  re- 
peatedly brought  up  In  talks  with  other  fruit 
trade  organizations  was  that  this  60-50  Is 
without  question  highly  discriminatory.  As 
you  know,  the  fruit  Industry  of  this  country 
has  opposed  discrimination  In  every  way, 
shape,  size,  and  form,  not  only  because  we 
are  one  of  the  major  victims  but  also  be- 
cause It  hampers  the  normal  flow  of  Inter- 
national trade  and  the  natural  Interplay  of 
open  competition.  We  were  particularly 
fearful  of  the  reactions  of  foreign  countries, 
ptutlcularly  those  maritime  nations,  tradi- 
tionally good  customers  for  American  fruit, 
whose  International  trading  deficits  are  re- 
couped by  Invisible  exports  such  as  shipping 
and  freight  receipts.  Last  December,  Mr.  J. 
Henry  Burke  warned  Florida  Citrus  Mutiial's 
export  conunlttee  that  iinless  this  50-50  pro- 
viso were  eliminated  from  Public  Law  480.  we 
could  not  exp>ect  any  business  In  fruits  from 
coxintrles  like  Denmark  and  Norway;  how  ac- 
curate his  prediction  was  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  these  two  markets  are  closed  to  us 
except  on  hlgtily  involved  and  complicated 
bcu^r  deals. 

This  50-^50  proviso  ma  the  major  stum- 
bling block  that  marred  the  United  King- 
dom-United  States    apple   deal    in    October 
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1954.  and  we  feel  rare  Truman  Nold  win  be 
glad  to  furnish  you  with  full  details  on  the 
disastrous  results  oX  this  delay  In  the  negoti- 
ations. 

The  main  point  in  PiJblic  Law  480  Is  that 
It  la  a  trading  bill,  not  a  relief  or  gift  scheme 
such  as  secUon  402  of  Public  Law  605.  In 
other  words,  this  country  Is  trying  to  sell 
some  of  Its  agrlcultxiral  commodities,  not 
give  them  away.  And,  as  seller,  the  United 
States  must  follow  the  wishes  of  Its  poten- 
tial customers  as  to  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation to  be  used.  If  it  refuses,  then  there 
will  be  no  sale  in  a  number  of  Instances. 

Assuming  freight  rates  on  different  meth- 
ods of  transportation  to  be  equal,  we  believe 
a  buyer  has  the  option  of  selecting  how  bis 
purchase  will  move  from  a  plant  to  his  ware- 
house. Atlantic  Ocean  steamship  rates  are, 
we  believe,  the  same  whether  it  be  American. 
British.  Dutch,  or  any  other  line,  as  these 
are  determined  by  steamship  conference 
agreements.  So.  logically,  the  foreign  buyer 
should  be  able  to  choose  what  line  his  pur- 
chases under  Public  Law  480  should  travel. 

One  way  to  settle  any  possible  controversy 
over  the  50-60  elimination  would  be  to  make 
the  sales  of  eligible  agricultviral  commodi- 
ties on  an  f.  o.  b.  United  States  port  basis 
(and  the  buyer  to  select  his  transportation 
as  he  wishes),  but  to  stipulate  that  any 
strategic  materials  acquired  with  the  coun- 
terpart funds  be  moved  in  United  States-nag 
ships.  We  suggest  this  as  a  compromise  in 
the  event  of  a  deadlock  during  the  debate 
of  S.  3253  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

At  all  events,  we  should  like  you  to  know 
that  we  warmly  support  your  position  on  this 
piece  of  legislation,  and  trust  that  its  pas- 
sage will  result  in  an  increased  movement  of 
all  agricultural  conunodities  to  overseas 
countries. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

M.  E.  Heabn. 
Export  Coordinator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  point  out  also  that  the  50-50 
provision  is  not  mandatory,  as  some  peo- 
ple claim  it  is.  It  is  flexible.  It  is  not 
mandatory  ship  by  ship.  I  must  say  also 
that  some  countries  have  used  it  as  a 
lever.  We  had  some  trouble  with  one 
sale  to  Denmark,  in  which  this  matter 
was  brought  up.  I  ran  this  incident 
down  very  carefully,  and  there  was  bnly 
one  sale. 

In  view  of  the  progress  of  the  general 
program,  and  in  view  of  what  repeal  of 
the  law  would  do  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  I  do  not  understand  what 
benefits  would  flow  from  such  a  repeal. 
It  is  a  flexible  law.  Over  the  years  we 
have  tried  to  strike  a  balance  and  an 
average. 

I  remember  when  I  first  introduced 
the  50-50  provision  In  the  first  foreign- 
aid  bill  some  Senator  said.  "Why  50-50? 
Why  not  100  percent  in  American  bot- 
toms"? 

It  simply  does  not  work  that  way.  Mr. 
President.  It  has  not  been  a  hardship 
on  other  countries.  They  haul  almost 
80  percent  of  our  outbound  cargoes,  and 
I  think  that  is  more  than  the  lion's 
share. 

We  are  having  a  most  difficult  time 
keeping  our  merchant  marine  alive.  We 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
defense  of  our  country,  and  rightly  so. 
I  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  I  have  voted  for  those  funds. 
They  are  appropriated  on  the  premise 
that  if  trouble  comes  it  will  be  away 
from  our  shores.  When  we  go  away 
from  our  shores.  Mr.  President,  that 
means  that  water  is  involved.   Our  mer- 


chant marine  In  World  War  I  hauled 
over  90  percent  of  the  cargoes  going  to 
our  troops  abroad. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield,  although 
I  have  promised  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland    [Mr. 

BTJTLn] 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  Is  a  very  vital 
matter  to  our  people,  and  I  would  not 
be  satisfied  by  a  token  recognition  and 
the  privilege  of  asking  a  question  or  two, 
and  unless  we  can  show  our  case  in  the 
Record 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  letter  which  I  have  just  placed  in 
the  Record  I  should  like  to  read  two 
quotations,  because  they  show  clearly 
the  practical  workings  in  connection 
with  the  shipment  of  fresh  and  perish- 
able commodities  from  my  State,  and.  I 
believe,  with  reference  to  the  Senator's 
State,  for  it  applies  in  even  greater 
measure  to  Pacific  coast  shipments. 

I  quote  this  paragraph  : 

Prom  the  practical  standpoint  of  the  fruit 
exporter,  whose  merchandise  must  move  in 
refrigerated  space  to  assure  {.ound  outturns 
at  destination.  It  had  been  .'ound  that  no 
American  shipping  concern  was  Interested 
in  diverting  scheduled  vessels  to  Florida  ports 
for  the  European  run. 

When  the  Spanish  citrus  freeze  hit  in  early 
February  1954,  we  contacted  every  American 
shipbroker  to  And  suitable  space  for  the 
anticipated  heavy  orange  mcvement  out  of 
Jacksonville  or  Fort  Pierce  to  Rotterdam:  the 
only  replies  received  were  from  agents  of 
Scandinavian  and  British  shipping  concerns. 
The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1954. 
And,  with  the  exception  of  an  inflnlteslmal 
volume  going  through  New  York  Harbor  on 
regular  scheduled  European  Continent  runs 
by  American  vessels,  every  single  box  of  the 
total  volume  of  1.150.000  boxes  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit  exported  by  this  State  to 
Etirope  went  by  Norwegian.  Dnnlsh.  Swedish, 
or  British  boats  during  the  1954-55  season. 
There  simply  are  no  unscheduled  refrigerated 
boats  of  United  States  registry  to  be  found. 

There  is  more  of  the  same,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  take  it  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  likewi.se  knows 
that  so  far  as  refrigerated  space  is  con- 
cerned, we  simply  do  not  have  it  in  our 
American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  affects  the  State 
of  Washington  vitally,  because  there  are 
practically  no  shipments  on  the  Pacific 
coast  under  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
not  undertake  to  read  further  from  this 
letter,  but  there  is  more  to  the  same 
effect.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  said  that  until  the  measure  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  is  repealed,  we 
cannot  get  any  citrus  business  under 
Public  Law  480  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  frpm  other  maritime  European 
countries. 

That  warning  has  been  Justified,  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  a  single  shipment 
of  citrus  under  P.  L.  480,  and  since  1953 
have  been  allowed  to  send  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  under  MSA,  only  $500,000 
worth  of  canned  grapefruit  sections, 
which  formerly  constituted  our  largest 
citrus  business  with  that  country,  reach- 
ing as  much  as  P4  million  cases  a  year. 
This  sale  was  finally  worked  out  as  a  con- 


cession made  to  us  by  the  United  King- 
dom, which  has  received  great  sums  of 
money  from  us  but  will  not  deal  with  us. 

Does  the  Senator  frmn  Washington 
have  any  objection  to  placing  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  recent  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  M.  E.  Heam.  Export 
Coordinator? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
M.  E.  Heam,  Florida  Citrus  Mutual  Ex- 
port Coordinator,  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MagntjsonI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CrntTTS  PLoamA  Mvtvml. 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  February  25.  1956. 
Senator  WAiaxif  O.  Macnxtson, 

Chairman.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  United  States  Sen- 
ate,    Washington,   D.   C. 

DXAB  SENAToa  Macnuson:  We  deeply  ap- 
preciate your  courtesy  and  kindness  In  re- 
ceiving Mr.  Ernest  Falk  and  myself  last 
Wednesday,  February  22,  when  we  explained 
to  you  the  crippling  handicaps  that  face 
United  States  agriculture  In  selling  Its  prod- 
ucts to  maritime  nations  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  as  long  as  the  50-50  cargo 
preference  stipulation  applies  to  this  leglsla. 
tion. 

This  conviction  was  deepened  during  a  re- 
cent visit  by  a  10-man  delegation  of  the 
Florida  citrus  industry  to  Europe  investi- 
gating export  opportunities  for  our  products. 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  United  States 
agricultural  attach^  in  the  Columbia  Club. 
London,  on  January  17.  195S,  to  which  the 
Florida  delegation  and  top>ranking  members 
of  the  British  MinUterles  of  Agriculture, 
Board  of  Trade  and  Treasury  were  Invited, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Stedman.  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  openly  told  the  group 
that  until  such  time  as  the  50-50  preference 
Clause  was  stricken  from  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  Act  of  1954  (1.  e., 
P.  L.  480),  his  country  would  not  even  dis- 
cuss purchasing  an  ounce  of  United  States 
fruits  under  the  act. 

Identical  statements  were  made  to  that 
portion  of  the  Florida  delegation  visiting 
Norway  and  Denmark  during  the  trip.  The 
United  SUtes  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Attaches  to  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia 
likewise  conArmed  It.  Even  the  many  people 
in  the  fruit  Import  trades  of  these  countries, 
who  for  years  have  been  desperately  anxious 
to  resume  normal  purchases  of  United  States 
fruit  and  fruit  producu  frankly  admitted 
that  unless  this  proviso  was  repealed,  the 
chances  of  our  securing  anything  but  occa- 
sional token  shipments  through  section  402 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  looked  hopeless. 

Proof  of  the  position  taken  by  these  mari- 
time countries  is  shown  in  the  official  sum- 
maries of  sales  made  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  as  of  October  14.  1955.  With  one 
solitary  exception — a  sale  of  •15.200.000 — 
worth  or  tobacco  to  England  who  automati- 
cally was  raising  additional  revenue  by  the 
excise  taxes  levied  on  British  tobacco  con- 
cerns— not  one  agricultural  commodity  has 
been  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Denmark 
or  Norway  under  this  law.  Any  unbiased 
parties  are  emphatic  this  will  continue  to 
be  so  until  the  repeal  of  the  50-50  preference 
clause. 

In  a  lengthy  Ulk  with  Mr.  R.  K.  Stedman 
on  February  2,  1956.  at  the  British  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  the  undersigned  was  informed 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  dis- 
pute the  Justice  and  validity  of  the  60-50 
clause  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  Public  Law  665,  section  402,  and  title 
n  of  Public  Law  480  where  a  definite  element 
of  aid  was  involved.    Under  title  I  of  Public 
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X^aw  480,  however,  the  British  Oovemment 
maintains  it  was  Congress'  specific  intent  to 
place  United  States  agrl«ult\u-al  products, 
currencywlse.  on  an  equally  competitive 
basis  as  those  of  competing  soft-currency 
countries,  and.  as  such.  It  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  trade-facilitating  measure.  Dis- 
posal of  the  counterpart  funds  are  a  purely 
secondary  consideration  to  the  sale  itself. 

(It  might  be  relevant  to  note  In  the  sale 
of  815.2  million  worth  of  tobacco  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  that  the  British  conceded 
to  waive  the  50-50  proviso  because  the  coun- 
terpart sterling  were  diverted  to  mutually 
beneficial  military  projects  In  the  form  of 
housing  construction  for  United  States  Air 
Force  personnel  based  in  England,  and  this 
was  considered  as  an  aid  project.) 

Of  considerable  significance,  too.  Is  these 
maritime  nations  point  out,  without  fear  of 
conUadlctlon,  that  even  with  the  currency 
convertibUlty  problem  resolved  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities,  there  are 
many  other  countries  capable  of  furnishing 
these  producu  and  are  highly  competitive 
both  qualltywlse  and  prlcewlse  but  who  do 
not  demand  that  50  i>ercent  of  the  tonnage 
move  in  their  own  bottoms.  Boiled  down 
to  plain  cold  facts.  United  SUtes  agriculture, 
to  sell,  must  be  in  a  position  to  offer  Identical 
,  terms,  right  across  the  board,  that  lU  com- 
*  petitors  are  offering. 

Faced  with  this  position.  It  becomes  clear 
that  if  we  ever  hope  to  sell  any  substsntlal 
amounU  of  American  a<trlcultural  producU 
to  England.  Denmark,  and  Norway — and  It 
must  be  remembered  they  provided  an  enor- 
mous outlet  for  a  wide  range  of  such  items 
prewar — then  the  50-50  proviso  must  be  re- 
moved from  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

NotwlthsUndlng  this,  we  strongly  concur 
with  you  that  our  own  maritime  InteresU. 
for  national  defense  purposes,  should  not 
be  endangered.  And  it  U  our  belief  that  if 
a  compromise,  mutually  accepUble  to  both 
agriculture  and  shipping  can  be  reached, 
where  each  group  helped  in  a  constructive 
manner  to  resolve  the  other  party's  problem, 
such  a  plan  would  be  Infinitely  preferable 
to  lengthy  hearings  and  debates  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  might  only  result  In  bitterness  and 
resentment. 

It  was  with  this  In  view  that  we  suggested 
to  you  last  Wednesday,  the  following  so- 
lution: 

In  exchange  for  eliminating  the  50-50 
Cargo  Preference  Act  from  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480.  add  such  a  stipulation  to  sections 
104  (b)  and  104  (d)  of  that  law  and,  like- 
wise, extend  this  proviso  to  cover  United 
States  purcha.ses  of  strategic  materials  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  well  as 
any  aid  or  offshore  procurement  programs 
undertaken  by  the  United  Sutes  Govern- 
ment. 

At  present  all  strategic  materials  acquired 
under  either  Public  Law  480  or  Public  Law 
665  are  not  required  to  move  60  percent  In 
American-flag  ships.  Yet  those  purchases 
are  definitely  United  States-financed  com- 
modities. For  goods  purchased  abroad  for 
relief  purposes  to  a  third  country,  these  are 
without  question  aid  programs  paid  for  by 
this  country  and  the  United  SUtes  merchant 
marine  Is  entitled  to  move  50  percent  of 
them  in  their  vessels.  Likewise,  offshore 
purchases  of  materials  for  alrbases  overseas 
(e.  g..  German  cement  and  steel  for  United 
States  Air  Force  bases  in  Spain)  should,  by 
rights  move  60  percent  in  American  ships. 

Such  a  plan  would  not  only  give  the  United 
States  merchant  marine  a  fair  share  In  home- 
bound  cargoes  by  carrying  these  strategic 
materials  (a  type  of  cargo  which  you  be- 
lieved highly  desirable  as  many  American 
vessels  are  presently  returning  home  in  bal- 
last which  hikes  their  overall  operating  cosU 
and  outbound  freight  charges) ,  but  it  would 
also  give  it  far  greater  worldwide  operating 


flexibility,  as  well  as  being  of  general  overall 
assistance  in  maintaining  volume  revenue. 

We  ara  convinced  the  additional  freight 
business  arising  from  such  a  plan  would 
offset  many  times  any  possible  loss  that  may 
be  incurred  by  eliminating  the  5O-50  proviso 
from  title  I  on  outbound  shlpmenU. 

In  otir  conversation,  you  indicated  that 
such  a  plan  might  prove  workable.  For  our 
part,  we  feel  confident  that  a  concession 
such  as  is  requested  by  agriculture  from 
the  merchant  marine  would  be  reciprocated 
by  agriculture  supporting  the  merchant  ma- 
rine's request  to  extend  the  50-50  proviso  to 
cover  inbound  strategic  material  cargoes,  aid 
progranls,  and  other  United  States  Govern- 
ment-financed projecu  covered  by  Public 
Law  665  and  Public  Law  480  descritied  above. 

As  we  informed  you,  we  are  positive  that 
a  partial  compromUe  on  title  I.  such  as 
elimination  of  specific  geographical  areas 
(i.  e.,  England,  Denmark,  and  Norway)  from 
the  proviso,  or  eliminating  perishable  com- 
modities like  fruiU,  or  striking  it  out  from 
private-stock  sales,  would  be  totally  unac- 
cepUble  to  these  aggrieved  maritime  nations. 
Their  feeling  Is  that  a  fundamental  basic 
principle  Is  Involved,  so  that  a  half-hearted 
gesture  would  be  worse  than  none  at  all. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  Senator 
HoLU^ND  can  get  together  on  this  knotty 
problem  and  resolve  it  to  everybody's  satis- 
faction. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  E.  HxAaw, 
Export  Coordinator, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  read  from  that  letter,  be- 
cause it  shows  again  the  di£Bcult  situa- 
tion we  have  met: 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  United  States 
agricultural  attach^  in  the  Columbia  Club, 
London,  on  January  17,  1956.  to  which  the 
Florida  delegation  and  top-ranlUng  members 
of  the  British  Ministries  of  Agriculture. 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Treasury  were  Invited, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Stedman,  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  openly  told  the 
group  that  until  such  time  as  the  50-50  pref- 
erence clause  was  stricken  from  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act  of  1954 
his  country  would  not  even  discuss  purchas- 
ing an  ounce  of  United  States  fruiU  under 
the  act. 

Identical  sUtements  were  made  to  that 
portion  of  the  Florida  delegation  visiting 
Norway  and  Denmark  during  the  trip. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  words 
of  caution  in  this  letter,  which  would 
indicate  that  greater  refrigerated  space 
will  not  help  the  situation.  It  is  a  serious 
problem  with  an  industry  which  does 
not  ask  for  price  supports  and  has  prided 
itself  on  building  up  a  very  heavy  export 
business.  We  do  not  want  to  he  penal- 
ized by  a  provision  in  our  law  which  was 
well  intentioned,  but  which  has  brought 
distress  to  our  people. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  share  the  Sena- 
tor's problem.  I  have  the  same  one  In 
my  State.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
we  shall  get  at  it  promptly  and  try  to 
work  it  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
one. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  CaseI  and 
I  have  joined  in  a  bill  which  would  bring 
about  the  result  desired.  It  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  It  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


Commerce.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  reported  on  it  favorably. 
The  State  Department  has  reported  on 
It  favorably,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  reported  adversely.  If 
the  Senator  from  Washington  will  say 
to  us  that  it  Is  not  going  to  be  put  off 
and  is  not  going  to  be  stymied,  and  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  farm 
organizations  to  be  heard,  we  shall  be 
perfectly  happy  to  have  the  bill  go  to 
his  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  prompt  hearings  will  be  had. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  ought  to 
know  that  the  bill  was  introduced  on 
the  20th  of  July  1955.  It  is  Senate 
bill  2584.  Under  date  of  October  28, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry was  supplied  with  a  favorable  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  State,  and 
on  the  2d  of  November  1955,  it  was  sup- 
plied with  a  favorable  report  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  not  until 
March  5  of  this  year  did  a  report  come 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
it  was  adverse.  If  anyone  can  read  any- 
thing from  that,  it  would  be  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  for  it 
and  replied  promptly,  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  for  it  and  replied  promptly, 
but  the  Department  of  Commerce 
dragged  its  feet. 

The  assurance  of  a  prompt  hearing 
is  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, but  the  bill  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  de- 
pending upon  what  the  action  of  the 
Senate  is  on  this  amendment.  It  Is  my 
intention  to  request  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  and  that  it  be  referred  instead 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  This  action  on  my  part, 
I  may  state,  is  predicated  on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  prompt  hearings  will  be  held 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
that  I  have  checked  again  this  afternoon 
the  schedule  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  hope 
to  set  the  hearings,  or  I  will  promise 
that  they  will  be  set,  for  the  week  after 
the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  may 
say,  then,  as  the  Senator  who  intro- 
duced the  bill — and  it  was  done  as  the 
result  of  a  debate  and  colloquy  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  had  last 
year — that  with  the  assurance  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, if  the  bill  shall  be  transferred  to 
his  ccmmittee,  I  would  not  resist  the 
proposal  to  have  the  provision  removed 
from  the  farm  bill,  because  I  am  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  having  adequate 
hearings  held  before  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee. 
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ICr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
oliject  to  taking  tbe  provision  out  of  the 
farm  bilL 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  Is  under  the  control  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  have  said  as  much  as  I  want 
to  say.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  who  has  been  active  in 
this  matter  and  knows  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  how  much  time  he  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  make  a  brief  announce- 
ment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  talked  with  many  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  At  present 
some  60  amendments  have  not  been  dis- 
posed of.  I  am  certain  that  about  half 
of  them  are  duplications,  and  that  the 
Senate  probably  will  not  have  to  act  on 
more  than  20  or  30  amendments. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  conclude  action  on  the  bill 
tonight,  even  by  remaining  in  session  to 
a  late  hour.  I  have  talked  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  about  the 
situation.  We  are  both  very  anxious  to 
have  action  on  the  bill  completed  on 
Monday,  if  that  is  possible.  We.  of 
course,  must  be  guided  by  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  distin- 
gxiished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncKN]  if  either  of  them  desires  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
amendment.  If  so,  the  yeas  and  nays 
ought  to  be  ordered,  so  that  Senators 
may  know  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment.  Following  the 
action  on  this  amendment,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

I  think  every  Senator  should  be  on 
notice,  wherever  he  may  be  tonight  and 
tomorrow,  that  on  Monday  the  Senate 
will  try  to  finish  action  on  the  bill. 
There  will  be  several  yea-and-nay  votes, 
and  I  hope  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  final 
passage. 

I  hope  the  staff  members  will  take 
proper  notice  of  this  announcement,  and 
will  notify  every  Senator  who  is  not  in 
the  city  that  his  presence  is  requested 
in  the  Senate  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  from  Texas  give  assurance 
that  the  Senate  will  remain  in  session  on 
Monday  until  the  bill  has  been  passed? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  the 
Senator  from  Texas  could  never  give  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  followed  this 
procedure  when  the  bill  was  about  to  be 
reported.  If  the  chairman  had  not  pre- 
vailed upon  the  committee  to  stay  In 
session  until  the  bill  was  finally  ordered 
reix)rted.  the  committee  might  have  kept 


the  bill  under  consideration  for  2  or  3 
weeks  longer. 

Why  do  we  not  agree  tonight — right 
now — that  when  we  convene  at  11  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  we  uill  stay  with 
the  bill  until  it  has  been  pai  sed? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Because  the 
Senator  from  Texas  does  not  want  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  asking  the  Sen- 
ate to  stay  in  session  every  night  for  2  or 
3  weeks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  did  that  in  the 
committee:  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  in  good  health. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  attempted  to  do  that.  I 
think  some  Senators  might  be  equally 
arbitrary,  and  the  first  thirg  I  knew  the 
Senate  would  likely  be  voting  on  each  of 
the  60  amendments.  The  Senate  has 
spent  44  hours  this  week  in  actual  ses- 
sions on  the  bill.  I  think  that  is  a  good, 
average  workweek. 

I  do  not  want  to  impose  my  will  on  any 
Senator;  but  I  believe  the  decision  which 
the  leadership  has  reached  represents  the 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  tried  today  to  get  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  limit  the  time  for  de- 
bate on  each  amendment  to  15  minutes 
for  each  side.  Some  Senators  would  not 
agree  to  that  proposal.  The  request  may 
be  renewed  on  Monday,  if  it  is  thought 
possible  to  obtain  such  confent. 

In  any  event,  we  will  try  to  finish  ac- 
tion on  Uie  bill  on  Monday,  if  that  be  at 
all  possible.  But  I  shall  not  ask  Senators 
to  stay  in  session  until  midnight  or  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  there  is  no 
hope  of  finishing  action  on  the  bill.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  Senator 
who  thinks  it  is  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  act  on  60  amendments  between  now 
and  12  o'clock  tonight. 

If  the  Senator  from  Washington,  or 
any  other  Senator,  wishes  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, he  may  ask  for  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  think  all 
Senators  understand  the  importance  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to 
me?  I  will  yield  myself  a  half  a  minute 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  will  be 
on  the  question  of  asking  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  Whichever  way  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  is  handled  will  be  satis- 
factory, so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  But 
until  that  issue  has  been  determined — 
and  no  Senator  will  know  the  answer 
until  a  request  has  been  made  and  the 
question  determined— all  Senators  should 
assume  that  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  and  should  make  themselves  avail, 
able  when  the  time  for  the  vote  comes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  speak  briefly,  before  a  request  was 
made  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  because 
what  I  shall  say  may  impress  some  Sen- 
ators with  the  importance  of  having  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  However,  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  willing  to  agree  to  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  now.  I  shall  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  make 


his  request  now,  and  renew  It  later.  If 
necessary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  make  the  request 
now.  If  I  do  not  succeed  now,  I  shall 
renew  my  request  later. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  amendment.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  past  5 
minutes  of  debate  not  be  taken  out  of 
my  time,  because  it  was  used  for  a  dis- 
cu.'^ion  of  Senate  business,  and  not  for  a 
discussion  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  yield 
from  the  time  on  the  bill  whatever  addi- 
tional time  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton may  require. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heretofore  spoken  on  the  amendment  to 
some  extent.  I  think  the  colloquy  on  the 
floor  shows  the  necessity,  and  I  may  say 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  having  the  bill 
which  Is  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Purestry — the  Case 
bill— referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  for  a 
study  of  the  problem  involved.  It  Is  in- 
deed a  very  complex  problem. 

Ha.sty  or  improper  action,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  section  307  shall  not  be  removed, 
may  in  one  fell  swoop  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  I  point  out  to 
Senators  that  80  percent  of  the  cargoes 
of  our  tramp  ships,  or  our  entire  Ameri- 
can tramp  fleet,  is  the  type  of  cargo  cov- 
ered by  section  307.  So  it  can  be  seen 
what  hasty  action  would  do.  It  would 
compel  the  tying  up  of  our  tramp  fleet  or 
the  traa«fer  of  those  vessels  to  foreign 
flags,  which  would  cost  some  3,000  Jobs 
at  sea  and  innumerable  Jobs  on  shore. 

I  think  the  only  proper  action  for  the 
Senate  to  take  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  such  a  wei^jhty  ifsue  is  involved,  is 
to  allow  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  where  it  belongs,  in  order 
that  full  hearings  may  be  held,  and  then 
to  have  the  matter  come  to  the  floor, 
where  it  can  be  debated  as  a  single  Issue. 
We  were  perfectly  willing  to  foUow  that 
course  last  year.  In  the  committee  we 
asked  that  that  be  done.  A  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. Instead  of  the  bill  going  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  wanted  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  proposal.  We  are  convinced  that  if 
full  hearings  are  held  on  the  matter,  we 
will  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  our 
position. 

We  know  that  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  do  anything  which  would  hurt 
the  American  merchant  marine.  We 
want  to  air  the  whole  subject. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate,  when  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  is  taken,  to  vote  section  307 
out  of  the  bill.  Do  not  take  the  chance 
of  destroying  the  American  merchant 
marine.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
all  the  facts.  I  say  that  all  the  facU 
cannot  be  known  from  the  short  debate 
we  have  had  on  the  proposal. 
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Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  am  wholly  In  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  I  have  prepared  in  support 
of  the  amendment,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  in  House 
Report  No.  1818.  84th  Congress.  The 
record  then  will  be  rather  full  and  com- 
plete, because  the  hearings  which  were 
held  by  the  House  committee  ran  to 
599  pages,  and  the  committee  report  it- 
self contains  about  30  pages;  it  is  very 
comprehensive. 

In  the  83d  Congress  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  memlier  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
which  drafted  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 
I  know  what  it  means  to  the  merchant 
marine  of  this  country  to  make  certain 
that  it  has  certain  rights  and  privileges. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statemcnt  bt  Siif  ator  Paths 
Section  307  of  the  pending  bill  would  ex- 
clude transactions  under  tbe  Agricultural 
Trade  and  AasUtance  Act  of  1954  from  tbe 
provision*  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act.  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  In  support  of 
tbe  amendment  offered  by  tbe  dlstlnguUibed 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  |Mr.  Mac- 
NusoNl  to  delete  that  sectloa  from  the 
pending  bill. 

During  tbe  83d  Congress.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  a  n^ember  of  tbe  Water 
Transportation  8ulx;ommltlee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce when  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  was 
drafted.  The  Importance  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  to  our  Nation's  defense 
and  commerce  Is  eo  obvious  that  elabora- 
tion Is  not  necessary  during  this  debate  on 
the  farm  bill.  Nor  Is  this  an  appropriate 
time  to  discuss  tbe  problems  facing  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  tbe  Ameri- 
can   shipbuilding    Industry. 

The  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act  (Public  Law  664.  83d  Cong.)  apply  only 
to  shipments  In  which  the  Federal  Oovrrn- 
ment  has  a  financial  Interest  such  as  foreign 
aid  or  surplus  farm  commodities  from  CCC 
bins.  It  does  not  apply  to  ordinary  com- 
mercial shipmenu  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  financial  Interest.  Fur- 
thermore, the  act  does  not  apply  If  United 
States-nag  t>ottoms  are  not  available  and  It 
does  not  apply  If  they  are  not  available  at 
fair  and  reasonble  rates. 

Recently  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  AncENl.  who  Is  one  of  the  best 
versed  men  on  farm  matters  not  only  In  tbe 
Senate  but  In  the  entire  United  States,  dis- 
cussed with  me  complaints  he  had  received 
from  apple  growers  in  his  State  Indicating 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  cargo  space  for 
apple  shipments  overseas.  These  growers 
blamed  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  for  their 
Inability  to  obtain  cargo  space.  Since  their 
shipments  would  be  ordinary  commercial 
shipments,  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  was  not 
applicable  to  their  case.  ThU  illustrates 
some  of  the  confusion  in  people's  minds  over 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  law. 

RecenUy  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  FUherles  held  10  days  of 
hearings  and  issued  a  report  on  the  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  with  particular  reference  to  ite 


relation  to  the  farm  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram. The  printed  hearings  run  to  599 
pages  and  the  committee  report  to  30  pages; 
this  Is  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  review 
of  this  whole  question.  In  its  report  the 
House  conunittee  propounded  eight  ques- 
tions on  the  relationship  of  tbe  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  to  the  farm  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram. In  abbreviated  form  those  questions 
and  answers  are  as  follows: 

Question  1.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law 
impaired  the  success  of  tbe  farnt  products 
disposal  program  under  title  I.  Public  Law 
480? 

Answer.  It  definitely  has  not. 

Question  2.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law 
been  detrimental  to  the  title  I.  Public  Law 
480.  program? 

Answer.  The  evidence  shows  that  only  one 
country.  Denmark,  has  definitely  rejected 
an  offer  and  that  amounting  to  $7.7  mUlion 
or  about  1  <  ^  percent  of  the  total  expmrt  value 
of  commodities  scheduled  for  disposal. 

Question  3.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law 
imposed  an  excessive  financial  burden  upon 
tbe  appropriations  made  available  for  car- 
rying out  title  I.  Public  Law  480? 

Answer.  Definitely   not. 

Question  4.  Does  compliance  with  the  car- 
go-preference law  impose  an  unwarranted 
administrative  burden  upon  tbe  Government 
agencies  responsible  for  Its  operation? 

Answer.  Definitely  not. 

QuesUon  6.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law 
established  an  undesirable  precedent  In 
world  trade? 

Answer.  Definitely  not. 

Question  6.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law 
hindered  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department 
and  other  agencies  to  obtain  liberalization 
by  foreign  nations  of  trade  restrictions  and 
quotas? 

Answer.  Nebulous  but  doubtful. 

Question  7.  Is  the  cargo-preference  law  es- 
sential to  the  American  merchant  marine? 

Answer.  Definitely;  yes. 

Question  8.  If  the  cargo-preference  law 
were  made  inapplicable  to  shipments  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  could  tbe  assistance 
afforded  by  its  provisions  to  the  American 
merchant  marine  be  replaced  with  direct 
subsidy? 

Answer.  Definitely  not. 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma-  ^ 
rlne  and  FUherles  made  the  following  rec- 
ommendation at  tbe  conclusion  of  its  re- 
port: 

"The  committee  recommends  to  the  House 
that  It  vigorously  opposes  all  efforts  to 
change  or  modify  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
as  presently  applied  to  Government-spon- 
sored cargoes.  The  record  of  tbe  bearings 
contains  ovenn-helmlng  evidence  of  the  vital 
relationship  between  the  50-50  law  and  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Any  weaken- 
ing of  this  law  would  have  tragic  conse- 
quences." 

The  information  contained  in  the  recent 
House  conunittee  report  on  this  subject  in- 
dicates that  the  provisions  of  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  are  not  an  impediment  to 
transactions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Assistance  Act.  The  report  further  in- 
dicates that  the  removal  of  shipments  of 
surplus  farm  commodities  from  the  cargo- 
preference  program  would  have  serious  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. I  shall,  therefore,  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
to  strike  section  307  from  the  pending  bUl. 

OONCLtmiONS    AND    RSCOMMirNDATIONS,    "SiOVSK 

Bsv<»T  1818.  84th  Concsess 

CONCLXTSIONS 

It  became  apparent  as  the  hearings  pro- 
gressed that  the  opponents  of  the  60-60 
Cargo  Preference  Act  were  united  as  to  the 
grounds  for  objection.  The  Department  ot 
Agriculture  listed  three  separate  disadvan- 
tages of  cargo  prefwence:  (a)  loss  of  oppor- 


tunities to  move  commodities  abroad:  (b) 
added  coet  to  the  farm  program;  and  (c) 
hampering  efforts  to  obtain  trade  liberaliza- 
tion on  agricultural  commodities.  Basically, 
the  views  of  aU  other  adverse  witnesses  fell 
into  one  of  these  three  categories.  It  can  be 
said,  too,  that  by  far  the  most  imporUnt 
factor  is  the  position  taken  by  the  maritime 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  Perhai>s  the 
best  way  to  analyze  the  merits  of  all  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
60-50  principle,  whether  major  or  minor.  Is 
to  consider  the  following  crucial  questions: 

1.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law  Impaired 
the  success  of  the  farm  products  disposal 
program  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480? 

It  definitely  has  not.  This  is  not  a  conclu- 
sion based  upon  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  18  months  of  the  program— one-half 
the  3-year  period  set  in  the  act — there  has 
been  committed  for  disposal  $769  million 
worth  of  farm  products,  or  one-half  the  $1.5 
billion  authorized  In  the  act.  Rather,  it  is 
the  appraisal  given  by  the  Government  ofB- 
plals  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  very  people 
who  oppose  the  50-50  law.  The  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  program  was  more  successful  than 
was  originally  anticipated.  The  most  that 
any  of  these  witnesses  could  say  against  the 
law  was  that  it  increased  the  difficulties  of 
negotiation  in  the  case  of  a  few  countries. 

2.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law  been  detri- 
mental to  the  title  I.  Public  Law  480.  pro- 
gram? 

Tbe  evidence  shows  that  only  one  coun- 
try. Denmark,  has  definitely  rejected  an  offer 
and  that  amounting  to  $7.7  million  or  about 
114  percent  of  the  total  export  value  of  com- 
modities scheduled  for  disposal.  Whether 
Denmark,  an  historically  maritime  nation, 
used  the  50-50  clause  as  an  excuse  to  refuse 
a  deal  It  did  not  like  for  other  reasons  Is  not 
known  and  cannot  be  ascertained.  There  Is 
also  evidence  that  three  other  maritime  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  have  delayed  negoti- 
ations in  connection  with  $40  million  worth 
of  goods,  with  cargo  preference  as  tbe  ap- 
parent cause.  Here  again,  even  assuming 
^he  transactions  are  never  consummated, 
although  at  present  negotiations  have  not 
broken  off  completely— quite  possibly,  a 
significant  fact — it  is  most  speculative  to 
Attribute  the  failure  solely  to  the  existence 
<>f  the  cargo- preference  law.  There  are  many 
other  factors,  not  the  least  important  of 
which  is  price,  which  may  be  much  greater 
contributing  factors  to  tbe  failure  of  these 
transactions  than  the  mere  manner  of 
shipments. 

80.  In  one  sense  and  looking  at  the  pro- 
gram strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  dis- 
posal agreement  failures,  it  could  be  said 
that  the  50-50  principle  has  had  some  detrl-f 
mental  effect,  albeit  slight,  upon  the  tltlejl^ 
Public  Law  480,  operation.  However,  tbe  only 
fair  approach  to  this  question  Is  to  consider 
also  the  possible  offsetting  benefits  to  the 
program  derived  from  tbe  cargo-preference 
Uw.  For  example,  the  shipping  expert  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  readily  agreed 
that  without  the  American  tramp  fleet — 
whose  continued  existence  has  been  made 
possible  by  60-60 — and  without  the  celling 
on  freigbt  rates  Imposed  by  Public  Law  664. 
the  cost  of  ocean  freight  under  the  Public 
Law  480  program  tmdeniably  would  have 
been  much  greater.  How  much  greater,  no 
one  obviously  can  say.  But.  if  70  American- 
flag  vessels  are  driven  from  the  high  seas  and 
a  completely  unregulated  freight  market  is 
left  to  foreign  owners,  it  might  not  take  long 
for  agriculture  to  appreciate  the  true  value 
of  the  60-50  law  and  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

8.  Has  the  cargo  preference  law  Imposed  an 
excessive  financial  burden  upon  the  appro- 
prUtions  made  available  for  carrying  out  title 
I  of  Public  Law  4807 
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Definitely  not.  This  objection  clearly  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  (actual  analysis.  Here 
again,  the  conunlttee  refers  for  sTldence  not 
to  data  supplied  by  the  maritime  Industry  or 
even  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but 
to  testimony  from  the  opponents  of  the 
50~ao  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  found 
that  the  American  merchant  marine,  through 
use  of  reserve  fleet  vessels  for  grain  storage 
purposes.  Is  lightening  the  financial  burden 
upon  agriculture  appropriations.  As  a  rough 
calculation.  It  was  estimated  that  storage 
charges  amounting  to  almost  t23  million  an- 
nually are  saved  through  the  use  of  mer- 
chant  vessels  In  the  several  reserve  fleets. 
This  Is.  In  effect,  an  Indirect  subsidy  afforded 
to  agriculture  by  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

To  date,  the  ocean  freight  coets  chargeable 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have 
amounted  to  $53  million.  Of  this  amount 
•37  million  was  paid  In  connection  with  the 
transportation  of  goods  to  five  countries. 
Korea.  Thailand.  Turkey,  Tugoelavia,  and 
Pakistan.  These  countries  have  no  merchant 
marines  to  speak  of.  and  their  cxirrencles 
would  not  have  been  acceptable  by  any  mari- 
time nation  for  the  freight  charges.  There- 
fore. It  was  Incumbent  upon  the  United 
r'ates.  If  the  deal  was  to  be  made  at  all,  to 
supply  tbs  dollars  to  cover  shipping  coets. 
And  this  would  have  been  true  with  or  with- 
out 90-50. 

Of  the  remaining  $25  million,  approxi- 
mately $23  million  was  paid  for  transport- 
ing goods  to  countries  which  either  have 
merchant  marines  or  whose  currency  would 
be  acceptable  to  foreign  maritime  nations. 
The  balance  of  $3  million  represents  the 
differential  between  foreign-  and  AoMrlcan- 
tramp  rates  which  under  the  law  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  United  States.  It  is  this  $25 
million  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
as  constituting  an  undue  and  unwarranted 
burden  upon  appropriations  made  available 
for  agriculture.  Let  us  examine  the  figure 
more  closely  in  the  light  of  statements  from 
opponents  of  50-50. 

rirst.  It  must  b«  borne  In  mind  that  th« 
•33  million  Is  matched  In  full  by  the  foreign 
purchasing  country  with  the  currency  of 
that  country.  True,  those  funds  are  avail- 
able only  for  use  In  that  country  and  for 
certain  specified  purposes.  If.  however, 
some  other  agency  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
•mment  elects  to  use  a  portion  of  the  funds, 
CCC  Is  relmburred  therefore  tn  dollars.  Also, 
•t  least  some  of  the  funds  are  expended  for 
purposes  which  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  result  tn  a  direct  benefit  to  American 
agriculture.  (See.  for  example,  market  de- 
velopment, see.  104-a.) 

It  Is  Important  to  remember,  too.  that 
the  amounts  paid  to  United  States  vessels 
for  freight  charges  are  no  higher  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  than  would  be 
paid  to  foreign  lines.  Under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1S36.  an  operating  subsidy  is 
paid  to  the  liner  companies,  the  effect  of 
which  Is  to  equalize  their  operating  expenses 
with  that  of  their  competitors.  As  a  con- 
sequence, American  liner  companies  are  able 
to  participate  with  foreign  lines  in  confer- 
ence agreements  fixing  uniform  freight  rates. 
In  other  words,  this  part  of  the  freight  costs 
Is  no  more  a  burden  to  CCC  than  the  cost 
of  storing,  rail  charges,  stevedoring,  etc. 

"But,"  it  has  been  argued,  "If  we  didn't 
have  to  use  United  States-flag  vessels,  we 
could  let  the  foreign  maritime  nations  carry 
all  this  cargo  and  thus  save  our  farm  dollars 
for  more  disposals."  Let  us  see  what  the 
officials  of  Agriculture  and  ICA  have  to  say 
on  that  score. 

Mr.  Oamett  say*.  In  effect:  "Do  away  with 
the  SO-AO  law  to  appease  the  foreign  marl- 
time  nations  who  object  to  It  on  principle 
only,  but  substitute  for  It  a  provision  offering 
to  pay  50  percent  of  all  freight  charges  with 
American  dollara.    If  you  do  this,  the  Amer- 


lean  merchant  marine  won*t  suffer  at  all 
because  many  nations  will  be  eager  to  have 
the  United  States  pay  the  freight.  ThU  In- 
cludes even  the  maritime  nations  of  Wsstern 
Surope  who  oppoee  the  principle  of  50-50. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Oarnett's  suggested  sub- 
stltute  would  Involve  the  continued  use  of 
CCC  dollars  for  freight.  He  does  not  contend 
otherwise.  In  fact,  he  said  during  the  hear- 
ings that  Agriculture  has  made  no  effort  to 
conserve  dollars  in  connection  with  freight 
charges.  The  use  of  dollars  for  freight  has 
unquestionably  facUlUted  the  consumma- 
tion of  transactions  with  certain  countries. 
In  some  cases,  no  deal  could  have  been  made 
otherwise. 

But  what  does  Agriculture  get  for  the  dif- 
ferential paid  to  United  States  tramps?  The 
$3  nunion  paid  in  this  connection  represents 
less  than  one-half  of  l  percent  of  total  pro- 
gram cosU  to  date.  Thia  $J  million  has  kept 
70  American-flag  tramp  vessels  In  operation 
and  available  for  title  I,  Public  Law  480. 
cargoes.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  exist- 
ence of  70  vesseU  must  have  had  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  any  freight  rates  which  are 
fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as 
Uamp  rates  are.  M  any  estimate  could  be 
made,  this  factor  alone ^os  probably  account- 
ed for  the  entire  $3  million. 

In  fact,  the  testimony  from  all  wltneaees 
as  to  the  sUte  of  the  present  market,  in 
which  forelgn-flag  trnmp  rates  have  ap- 
proached and  In  some  cases  even  exceeded 
American-flag  tramp  rates,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  control  feature  of  Public  Law  M4  has 
acted  as  "an  umbrella"  over  freight  rates  and 
kept  them  within  reasonable  llmiu. 

It  was  inferred  during  the  hearln?a  that 
the  admlnistraUve  agencies  do  not  ask  of 
Congress  any  additional  funds  to  cover  thU 
differential  and,  therefore,  they  feel  it  U  a 
dissipation  of  funds  appropeiated  for  other 
purposes.  This  u  entirely  erroneous.  The 
Congress  appropriates  funds  to  CCC  for  thta 
freight  differential  Just  as  definitely  as  If  it 
were  spelled  out  in  terms.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  004.  containing  specific 
authorization  for  cognizant  agencies  to  ab- 
•orb  such  an  sxpnue.  each  appropriation 
thereafter  must  be  regarded  legally  as  made 
available  for  such  s  purpose  The  mere  fact 
that  the  differential  is  not  Included  In  the 
budget  request  U  inunsterlal. 

Under  thoee  circumstances,  can  It  logical- 
ly be  contended  that  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act  Imposes  sn  "excessive"  burden  upon  CCC 
appropriations?  There  may  be  some  cost 
Involved  to  be  sure,  but  no  objective  snalysls 
could  fall  to  result  In  s  finding  that  on  the 
whole  the  money  Is  well  spent.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  American  taxpayer  gets  as 
much  value  out  of  the  remaining  $744  mil- 
lion as  he  does  out  of  the  $25  million  in 
question.  \ 

4.  Does  compliance  with  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  impose  an  unwarranted  adminis- 
trative burden  upon  the  Government  agen- 
cies responsible  for  Its  operation? 

Definitely  not.  As  with  all  Uws  Imposing 
restrictions  or  llmltaUons  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  executive  branch,  some  detail  is 
necessarily  Involved  in  adhering  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  664.  The  advertislng- 
for-blds  laws,  the  fair  labor  standards  laws, 
the  prinUng  and  binding  laws,  the  Buy 
American  Act,  and  a  myriad  of  others.  In- 
volve some  expense  in  the  course  of  admin- 
istration. And  those  employed  In  the  vari- 
ous executive  departments  have  from  time 
to  time  expressed  desires  to  be  free  of  such 
controls.  But  in  the  last  analysis,  the  Con- 
gress must  be  governed  not  by  what  any  one 
Individual  or  group  of  Individuals  may  de- 
sire but  by  what  U  finaUy  determined  to  be 
in  the  best  InteresU  of  the  entire  country. 
In  the  case  of  the  50-50  law,  even  those 
charged  with  Its  administration  said  it  was 
not  unduly  burdensome  to  carry  out. 

5.  Has  the  cargo- preference  law  esUbllshed 
an  undesirable  precedent  in  world  trade? 


Definitely  not.  The  simple  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  any  country  which  gives 
of  lu  wealth  to  others  or  which  sells  lu 
goods  to  others  and  then  furnishes  th* 
money  for  the  sale  should  have  the  right 
to  carry  one-half  the  goods.  Of  course,  it 
Is  a  known  fact  that  the  United  States  Is 
the  only  Nation  on  earth  In  this  category. 
But  should  Canada  or  any  other  nation  with 
a  surplus  on  hand  decide  to  follow  the 
Pf«c«<lent  set  by  the  application  of  60-50  to 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  the  action  would 
be  not  only  undersUndable.  but  cotulstent 
with  plain  commonsense  and  In  accord  wltU 
every  principle  of  equity  and  fair  play. 

6.  Has  the  cargo- preference  law  hindered 
the  efforts  of  the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies  to  obUin  liberalization  by  foreign 
nations  of  trade  restrictions  and  quotas? 

This  Is  another  of  thoee  nebulous  areas 
where  no  concrete  answer  Is  possible.  We 
do  know  that  many  of  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  antedate  the  50-50  principle  In 
our  law.  We  also  know  that  cargo  prefer- 
ence Is  only  one  of  s  great  number  of  Urlffs. 
quotas,  restrictions,  end  contracu  applicable 
to  our  foreign  trade.  Who  Is  to  say  that 
the  removal  of  one  would  have  any  appre- 
ciable Infiuence  in  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries?  None  of  the  witnesses  who  cited 
this  as  an  obstacle  could  say  with  certainty — 
or  even  with  uncertainty,  for  that  matter- 
that  repeal  of  the  cargo -pre  fere  nee  law 
would  guarantee  remc\-al  of  even  one  for- 
eign restflctlon.  Candidly,  It  Is  the  view  at 
the  committee  that  this  Is  one  of  thoss 
reasons  thst  opponenu  of  the  50  50  princi- 
ple find  It  convenient  to  "toss  In  the  pot"* 
without  fear  of  being  clearly  contradicted. 

7.  Is  the  cargo- preference  law  essential  to 
the  American  merchant  marine? 

Definitely  yes.  The  fact  Is  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  conunlttee.  Informed  as  they  are 
with  respect  to  maritime  matters,  realised 
prior  to  the  hearings  Jiut  concluded  bow 
vitally  neceessry  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
is  to  the  American  merchsnt  marine.  The 
more  serious  problem  presented  by  the  evi- 
dence now  of  record  before  the  committee 
concerns  the  fste  of  our  merchant  fleet  when 
the  aid  programs  of  the  Government  termi- 
nate But  first  let  us  analyze  the  existing 
sltustton  With  the  aid  of  uncontested  sta- 
tlstlcs. 

There  are  today  •  little  over  1,000  ships 
in  the  active  operating  American  merchant 
marine.  Even  the  most  conservative  estl- 
mstes  from  defense  experts  place  this  figure 
as  representing  a  deficiency  of  several  hun- 
dred vessels  from  whst  would  be  needed  im- 
mediately upon  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war. 
Moreover,  today  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine u  carrying  about  23  percent  of  the 
export-Import  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  In  exports  alone,  where  the  aid  car- 
goes are  assiu>ed  to  United  SUtes-flsg  ships 
by  force  of  the  50-50  law.  some  sutistlca 
showed  me  are  carrying  only  10  percent  over- 
all snd  the  foreigners,  the  remaining  84 
percent. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the 
American-flag  liner  fleet  should  compete 
on  equal  basis  for  all  cargo,  both  commer- 
cial and  Government-sponsored,  and  that 
the  direct  subsidy  received  by  that  segment 
should  make  such  competition  possible.  The 
committee  Inquired  into  that  phase  of  the 
problem  specifically.  It  requested  testimony 
from  traffic  men  doing  business  on  all  three 
coasU  of  the  United  States  and  the  direct 
question  was  put  to  them:  Why  cant  you 
compete  on  equal  basis  with  the  foreign 
Uners  without   the  aid  of  50-50? 

The  answer  lies  In  a  combination  of  factors 
each  detrimental  to  Amerlcan-fiag  shipping. 
One  reason  Is  that  the  nationals  of  other 
countries  prefer  to  ship  under  their  own 
flag  and  take  stepe  to  see  that  this  Is  done. 
Shippers  In  this  country  do  not  havs  the 
same  preference  or  at  least  do  not  have  the 
bargaining   power   necessary   to   accomplish 
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the  result.  There  Is,  of  course,  the  dollar 
exchange  problem  which  provides  added  Im- 
pulse to  the  foreign  exporter  or  Importer. 
He  is  In  a  poeltlon  where  he  mtist  conserve 
dollars. 

Another  cause  Is  traceable  direct  to  the 
foreign  governments  themselves.  And  here 
we  find  the  same  countries  who  object  to  the 
protection  afforded  the  American  merchant 
marine  under  the  60-50  principle.  When- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  Itself,  these 
governments  direct  or  Instruct  that  the 
cargo  be  shipped  In  vessels  of  Its  own  flag. 
Unfortunately,  those  In  charge  of  directing 
shipping  for  United  States  Government  car- 
goes are  not  governed  by  the  same  policy. 
If  they  were,  specific  legislation  to  effect 
cargo  preference  for  Government-sponsored 
cargoes   might  not  be   necessary. 

In  July  1954,  there  were  some  130  vessels 
In  the  American  tramp  fieet.  Many  were 
laid  up  for  lack  of  cargoes  and  the  remainder 
were  barely  able  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
Maritime  Administrator  permitted  almost 
half  of  these  to  transfer  to  foreign  registry 
hoping  that  there  would  be  enough  United 
States  Government -sponsored  cargo  to  keep 
the  remaining  70  vessels  operating.  These 
vessels  are  today  in  active  operation.  How- 
ever, every  competent  maritime  authority 
has  stated  that  repeal  of  the  cargo- preference 
'  law  would  result  in  the  immediate  demise  of 
the  entire  American  tramp  fieet.  The  fact.s 
support  this  Inasmuch  as  78  5  percent  of 
the  business  of  American  tramps  during  1955 
Involved  aid  cargo.  It  Is  somewhat  unusual 
that  they  were  able  to  secure  the  remaining 
31  5  percent  on  a  purely  commercial  basis. 
The  only  explanation  is  that  they  happened 
to  have  vessels  in  the  right  places  at  the 
right  times. 

Aid  cargoes  accounted  for  19.4  percent  of 
Amerfoan-fiag  liner  carryings.  If  the  50-50 
law  were  repealed,  there  Is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  liners  would  be  able  to  obtain 
any  greater  percentage  of  Government- 
sponsored  cargo  than  In  the  care  of  their 
existing  carryings  of  commercial  cargo.  The 
Impact  upon  their  financial  condition  which 
the  loes  of  this  bvulness  would  enUU  could 
well  mean  the  demise  also  of  some  of  the 
marginal  companies  In  the  Industry.  It 
would  also  reduce  the  profit  of  even  the  most 
successful  companies  so  seriously  as  to 
Jeopardise  the  rebuilding  program  now  Just 
getting  under  way.  Indeed,  some  companies 
might  be  so  dlscotiraged  with  the  future 
prcwpects  of  the  Industry  as  voluntarily  to 
at>andon  plans  to  replace  their  existing 
fleeu. 

So,  the  committee  has  concluded  not  only 
thst  the  cargo-preference  law  is  vital  to  the 
American  merchant  marine  but  that  the  na- 
tional defenses  of  the  United  SUtes  would  be 
needlessly  Jeopardized  by  any  weakening 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  664. 
The  tragedy  of  the  situation  Is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  problem 
by  those  who  publicly  fsvor  some  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  Those  who  testified  along 
that  line  professed  to  having  no  facts  on 
the  effect  such  action  would  have  on  the 
:»erchant  marine.  They  had  chosen  to  study 
the  matter  of  cargo-preference  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  Its  Impact  upon  American 
agriculture  and  International  relations.  The 
result  was  that  the  case  they  attempted  to 
make  out  for  changing  the  &O-50  law  fell 
apart  almost  at  the  outset.  The  weakne5a 
of  the  opponents'  case  will  be  surprising  to 
all  who  read  the  record. 

8.  If  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  were  made 
Inapplicable  to  shipments  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  could  the  assUtance  afforded 
by  Its  provisions  to  the  American  merchant 
marine  be  replaced  with  direct  subsidy? 

Definitely  not.  The  Cargo  Preference  Act 
Is  designed  to  assure  50  percent  of  all  United 
States  Government  sponsored  cargoes  to 
United  Statea-fiag  ships.  The  operating  ex- 
penses of  United  States-flag  liner  services  are 


already  on  a  parity  with  those  of  foreign 
competitors  by  reason  of  the  subsidy  granted 
them  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  However,  this  subsidy  Is  paid  only  on 
the  basis  of  expenses  actually  incurred  on 
voyages  made  and  invoices  submitted  to  the 
Maritime  Adntinistration.  So,  under  the 
1936  act,  the  proposition  Is  simple:  No  car- 
go— no  voyages;  and  no  voyages — no  subsidy, 
which  sooner  or  later,  means  no  American 
merchant  marine. 

Also,  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  the  Government  is  In  partnership  with 
the  subsidized  lines.  Through  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  and  Administration  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  direct  hand  in  the  manage- 
ment of  each  company.  This  can,  and  often 
does.  Involve  matters  such  as  dividend  pol- 
icy, buying  procedures,  accounting  controls, 
overhead  expense,  number  of  vessel  sailings. 
and  other  operating  details.  Then  each 
year  the  Government  shares  in  the  profits  of 
the  sulKldlzed  companies  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  of  all  profits  in  excess  of  10  percent 
of  the  capital.  Is  it  so  strange  that  this 
same  Government  should  take  steps  to  as- 
sure Its  merchant  fieet  of  50  percent  of  all 
cargoes  sponsored  by  the  Government? 

To  substitute  direct  subsidy  for  cargo  pref- 
erence would  be  wholly  unfeasible  and  un- 
justified. In  the  first  place,  it  would  repre- 
sent a  complete  departure  from  the  parity 
principle  of  the  1933  act.  It  would  involve 
an  outright  grant  of  money  to  the  lines 
measured  by  their  loss  of  business  to  foreign 
lines  upon  the  repeal  of  the  50-50  law.  Dur- 
ing 18o3  and  1954  American-flag  ships  car- 
ried 5.200,000  tons  of  aid  cargo  out  of  a  total 
of  9,500.000  tons — or  about  54  percent.  At 
the  present  time,  American-flag  ships  are 
carrying  less  than  20  percent  of  ovir  exports 
Including  aid  cargo.  So.  we  coutM  expect 
repeal  of  cargo  preference  to  cause  a^  loss  of 
more  than  four-fifths  of  United  States  vessel 
cirryings  of  aid  cargo.  For  1953  and  1954 
this  woTild  have  meant  the  loss  of  4  million 
tons.  During  the  hearings,  the  Maritime 
Administration  used  an  average  freight  rate 
of  $15  a  ton  which  would  have  meant  an  out- 
right payment  of  $60  million  to  United  States 
companies  to  cover  their  losses  without 
W-50. 

The  smount  of  this  payment  Is  not  nearly 
as  shocking  as  the  realization  that  we  would 
be  getting  nothing  for  It.  It  would  be  the 
most  Inexcusable  economic  waste  of  public 
funds  ever  committed  by  the  United  States 
Government.  We  would  be.  In  effect,  paying 
twice  for  the  same  service,  once  to  the  for- 
eign lines  for  carrying  the  freight  and  once 
to  the  American  lines  for  not  carrying  It. 
Could  there  be  anything  more  ridiculous 
than  that? 

The  problem  of  whether  a  direct  subsidy 
should  be  made  available  to  United  States- 
flag  tramp  vessels  Involves  entirely  different 
factors.  Such  a  subsidy  would  unquestion- 
ably render  unnecessary  the  present  freight 
rate  differential  paid  to  American  tramp 
vessels  and  which  is  chargeable  to  CCC  funds 
so  far  as  concerns  shipments  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480.  It  was  stated  during 
the  hearings  that  this  has  amounted  to  about 
$3  million.  Since,  however,  the  differential 
is  clearly  delineated,  so  to  that  extent  is  not 
bidden  or  disguised,  and  since  the  amount 
involved  Is  so  small  in  comparison  to  the 
overall  program  as  not  to  Impede  its  suc- 
cess in  any  way,  the  question  of  whether  the 
financial  assistance  necessary  to  keep  the 
United  States  tramp  fleet  in  active  operation 
is  charged  to  one  appropriation  or  another 
does  not  impress  the  committee  as  being  of 
crucial  Importance.  The  vital  problem  is  re- 
taining for  all  segments  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Including  tramps,  the 
cargo  carryings  made  possible  only  by  force 
oX  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

Recomviendationa 
1.  The    committee    recommends    to    the 
House  that  it  vigorously  oppose  all  efforts  to 


change  or  modify  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
as  presently  i4>plled  to  Government-spon- 
sored cargoes.  The  record  of  the  hearings 
contains  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  vital 
relationship  betweeen  the  50-50  law  and  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Any  weaken- 
ing of  this  law  would  have  tragic  conse- 
quences. 

2.  The  only  other  recommendation  the 
committee  has  to  make  is  addressed  to  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration.  The  hear- 
ings just  concluded  disclosed  an  Inherent 
weakness  in  the  American  merchant  marine. 
The  statistics  on  the  percentage  of  partici- 
pation by  United  States -flag  vessels  In  the  ex- 
port-import commerce  of  this  country  show 
that  our  ships  are  carrying  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  foreign  commerce  and  that  no 
Improvement  \b  in  sight.  In  fact.  United 
States  carryings  are  on  the  decline. 

The  Cargo  Preference  Act  applies  only  to 
aid  cargoes.  Including  the  disposal  of  farm 
surplus  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  If 
United  States-flag  vessels  are  carrying  less 
than  20  percent  of  our  exports  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  60-50  law,  what  will 
happen  when  the  aid  programs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cease? 

The  shipping  companies  attribute  this  de- 
ficiency in  the  main  to  exchange  controls 
and  the  strong  nationalistic  feeling  which 
foreign  shippers  and  buyers  have  for  their 
own  flag  vessels.  If  that  is  so,  what  are  we 
In  this  coimtry  to  do  to  protect  our  merchant 
fleet?  i 

The  other  question  that  naturally  arises 
Involves  the  efficiency  of  our  American-flag 
companies  In  the  field  of  cargo  solicitation. 
Is  every  possible  effort  being  made  by  these 
companies  to  obtain  business?  What  are 
the  clrcimistances  preventing  them  from  se- 
curing more  cargo,  and  are  these  clrcuna- 
stances  actually  beyond  their  control? 

The  committee  requests  that  a  study  be 
made  of  these  matters  and  that  a  full  report 
of  the  findings  be  furnished  to  It  as  soon  as 
I>08slble. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  bill  which  was  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson],  S.  2584.  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  quite  some  time.  Many  representa- 
tives of  the  shipping  industry  had  re- 
quested that  the  committee  hold  hear- 
ings before  taking  action  on  the  measure. 
As  long  ago  as  last  summer  I  had  indi- 
cated to  them  that  hearings  would  be 
held  and  that  those  opposing  the  bill 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  testify. 

When  the  proposal  was  made  to  Insert 
section  307  in  the  pending  measure,  I 
made  it  known  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  the  committee's  minutes  show, 
that  we  had  not  held  hearings  on  this 
issue.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  the 
committee  voted  to  put  the  section  in 
the  bill.  The  language  was  inserted 
based  chiefly  on  a  report  which  the  com- 
mittee had  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  wish  to  read 
from  a  summary  of  that  report,  which 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  page  26  of  the 
committee  report  on  the  pending  meas- 
ure.   It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Department  reported  favorably  on  S. 
2584.  a  bill  to  exempt  the  title  I  program 
from  cargo  preference,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

Plrst,  we  have  lost  opportunities  to  move 
commodities  to  a  nimiber  of  countries. 
Only  one  country.  Denmark,  has  definitely 
rejected  the  possibility  of  negotiating  a  Utle 
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I  profram  becauae  of  cargo  preferanea.  Dlf- 
flcultlaa  In  aeciirlng  acceptance  of  cargo 
prafarvnc*  by  three  other  nuirltlme  natlona 
have  delayed  negotlatlona  for  extended  pe- 
rtoda.  Theaa  negotiations  bare  not  been 
terminated,  however,  and  efforts  are  being 
continued  to  overcome  this  resistance.  It  la 
impoaalble  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  valu*  of  commodity  movement 
lost  becauac  of  this  problem. 

Second,  the  cargo-preference  requirement 
baa  raaulted  In  added  cost  to  the  farm  pro- 
gram. It  la  necessary  to  provide  dollar 
financing  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  United 
Statcs-Qag  vessels  required  to  be  used.  Total 
freight  approved  for  financing  during  1956 
waa  about  t31  mUllon.  About  112  million  of 
this  was  on  United  States  vessels  required 
to  be  used  In  programs  with  maritime  na- 
Uons  which  carried  all  or  substantially  all 
of  the  non-United  States-flag  tonnage  In 
their  ovm  vessels.  In  the  absence  of  the 
United  States-flag  requirement  these  coun- 
trtea  could  be  expected  to  participate  In  the 
program  without  any  financing  of  ocean 
freight  by  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  financing  the  freight 
charges  on  United  States-flag  vessels  re- 
quired to  be  tised.  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
United  SUtea  to  absorb  the  differential  re- 
atUttng  from  use  of  such  vessels  where  ship- 
ment would  be  cheaper  on  foreign-flag  ves- 
aela.  On  vessels  approved  during  1953.  dif- 
ferentials amounting  to  about  93  million  will 
have  been  paid  by  CCC.  This  amount  will 
not  be  covered  by  foreign-currency  i>ayments 
of  the  importing  countries. 

Third,  the  cargo-preference  requirement  la 
hampering  efforu  to  obtain  trade  liberaliza- 
tion on  agricultural  commodities.  Many 
Importing  co\intrles  discriminate  against  im- 
ports of  United  States  commodities  through 
qiiotas.  exchange  controls,  and  other  restric- 
tions. The  Department  of  Agric\Uture  la 
making  a  determined  effort  to  obtain  liberal- 
ization of  such  restrictions  as  part  of  iu 
overall  program  to  expand  exports  of  United 
States  farm  commodities.  Obviously.  It  Is 
dlfflcult  for  the  United  States  to  argue  for 
the  lifting  of  restrictions  while  imposing  re- 
strictions of  Its  own.  Maritime  nations  ar- 
gue that  the  freedom  of  their  merchant  fleets 
to  compete  In  the  world  market  Is  as  Im- 
portant to  them  as  the  freedom  of  oxir  farm- 
ers to  compete  in  the  world  market  la  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  neither  my  desire 
nor  my  intention  to  do  anything  that  will 
bring  harm  to  our  merchant  marine.  I 
think  we  ought  to  protect  it  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability.  We  are  now  paying  quite 
a  large  amount  in  subsidies  to  the  mer- 
chant marine. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  that 
S.  2584,  which  is  now  before  our  commit- 
tee, will  receive  hearings  following  the 
Easter  holidays. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  It  will  be 
my  purpose,  if  the  Senate  agrees,  to  have 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion or  that  bill,  and  permit  the  bUl  to  go 
to  the  committee  where  it  probably 
should  have  gone  in  the  beginning.  I  am 
sure  If  it  is  referred  to  that  committee. 
»nd  based  upon  the  assurance  received 
from  the  Senator  from  Washington,  we 
can  depend  upon  hearings  being  held 
soon. 

It  is  my  concern  and  my  hope  that  if 
and  when  hearings  are  held,  the  com- 
mittee will  go  thoroughly  into  the  mat- 
ter.   Many  of  us  have  suggested  that 


our  surplus  supplies  be  sold  to  foreign 
countries  and  that  we  accept  their  cur- 
rencies. 

It  strikes  me  that  where  such  sales 
can  be  effectuated,  and  the  local-country 
currencies  are  used  by  us  in  order  to 
purchase  goods  from  them,  this  consti- 
tutes a  bona  fide  sale  and  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  50-50  shipping  clause. 
But  in  cases  where  we  accept  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  foreign  countries,  and  in 
turn  lend  the  proceeds  to  them,  in  re- 
turn for  small  interest  pajrmenta,  under 
such  conditions  that  we  may  never  re- 
ceive payment  of  the  principal.  I  believe 
we  can  rightly  place  such  sales  in  the 
category  of  gifts  and  donations. 

So  I  am  going  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Washington  to  try  to  devise  some 
ways  and  means  whereby,  if  it  is  at  all 
possible,  in  the  case  of  bona  fide  sales 
where  we  are  permitted  to  use  the 
moneys  received  from  the  foreign  coun- 
tries with  which  to  buy  things  we  need, 
we  can  exempt  such  sales  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with 
argument  advanced  by  the  proponent 
of  the  proposal,  that  where  we  accept 
foreign  currencies,  and  then  give  them 
away  as  donations  and  loans,  which  will 
never  be  repaid,  those  transactions 
should  not  be  exempt  from  cargo  prefer- 
ence. If  language  could  be  worked  out 
whereby  the  purpose  I  have  expressed 
could  be  accomplished.  I  think  it  would 
satisfy  most  of  the  Senators  who  favor 
amending  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  some  such  arrangement 
worked  out.  The  testimony  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culiure  before  the  House  committee  was 
that  in  all  cases  none  of  the  money  could 
be  spent  by  us  except  after  collaboration 
with  the  other  parties  and  under  their 
terms. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is 
a  field  we  can  well  look  into.  It  points 
up  the  necessity  of  looking  into  the  re- 
finements of  this  vei-y  complicated  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  quarrel  over  the  matter 
if  some  language  can  be  worked  out 
whereby  we  can  protect  bona  fide  sales 
as  distinguished  from  gifts,  donations, 
and  loans.  That  is  what  we  argued 
aeainst  in  the  committee  for  quite  some 
time. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
act  itself  now  says  it  shall  not  apply  to 
commercial  sales.  Perhaps  the  language 
should  be  clarified.  We  do  not  intend  to 
have  it  apply  to  ordinary  commercial 
sales. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  assure  Senators 
what  has  Just  been  referred  to  Is  one  of 


the  complicated  evils  of  the  matter. 
Secondly,  it  also  points  up  the  necessity 
of  going  Into  the  subject.  The  Senator 
and  I  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  He  knows  we  are  now 
appropriating  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
buy  strategic  materials  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  have  never  had  provisions  af- 
fecting incoming  cargoes.  It  might  be 
well,  when  we  look  into  the  whole  pro- 
gram, to  see  if  we  can  find  a  way  of  mak- 
ing up  a  great  deal  of  the  tonnage  by 
having  some  sort  of  arrangement  where- 
by we  would  pay  our  cash  to  a  country 
for  strategic  materials,  and  have  them 
brought  in  as  incoming  cargo.  The 
arguments  all  point  up  the  necessity  of 
doing  what  I  suggested  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  this  section  was  put  in  the  bill 
without  hearings.  As  has  been  demon- 
strated this  afternoon  and  part  of  the 
evening,  the  questions  involved  are  very 
comphcated. 

I  repeat,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce will  look  into  the  matter  Imme- 
diately, and  will  report  a  bill  which  we 
may  be  able  to  act  upon  at  this  session. 
Let  us  not  delay  this  matter  until  next 
year.  Instead,  let  us  try  to  pass  clarify- 
ing legislation  before  Congress  adjourns. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  language  appearing  at  the 
bottom  of  page  25  of  the  report,  begin- 
ning with  the  heading  for  section  307. 
the  section  referring  to  the  report  ex- 
plaining the  position  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  continuing  to  the  point  where 
I  began  to  read  from  the  report,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  1484)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  RgcoiD.  as  follows: 
Sxcnrw  307.  Sales  fob  Porscn  CtnuuMcT 
ExEMPTTo  FaoM  CAaco  PaxrxaxMcs 
Section  307  removes  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rency under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
tjevekjpment  and  AssUtance  Act  of  1954  from 
the  requirement  of  the  cargo  pre.erence  stat- 
ute. Public  Law  6M,  83d  Congress,  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  commodities  transported 
on  ocean  vessels  under  certain  foreign  aid 
programs  and  other  Government  pr<igrama 
shaU  be  transported  on  privately  owned 
United  SUtes-flag  vessels.  /    "    "«« 

Prom  the  Inception  of  the  title  I  program 
under  Public  Law  480  through  January  31. 
1956.  agreements  have  been  entered  Into  with 
22  countries  providing  for  the  sale  of  ap- 
proximately tolT  nrtilion  worth  of  commodi- 
ties at  export  market  value.  The  cost  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  financing 
these  sales  will  be  about  8768  mlUlon.  Ocean 
freight  costs  Involved  In  moving  these  com- 
modities and  financed  by  the  United  SUtea 
will  amount  to  about  »53  million.  The  ex- 
port market  value  of  the  commodities  plus 
the  amount  of  ocean  freight  financed,  except 
for  differentials  absorbed  by  the  United 
Sutes.  Is  paid  by  the  Importing  countries  la 
their  own  currencies. 

In  applying  the  cargo  preference  law  to  the 
program,  at  ISMt  80  percent  of  each  com- 
modity to  each  country  is  required  to  be 
moved  on  United  States  flag  vessels.  If  avail- 
able. Also,  at  least  50  percent  of  ship- 
menu  In  each  of  the  categories,  liner,  tramp, 
and  Unker  are  required  to  move  on  United 
SUtea  flag  veasela.  If  available.  Compliance 
With  theae  requlremenU  U  assured  through 
prior  approval  by  the  Department  of  aU  vea- 
ael  charters  and  liner  bookinga. 
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The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fi- 
nances ocean  transporUtlon  costs  on  United 
States  vessels  when  such  vessels  are  required 
to  be  used  In  order  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act.  The  amount  by  which  freight  coeU 
on  stKTh  veasela  exceed  the  prevailing 
rale  on  foreign  flag  veasela  is  ahaorbed  by  the 
United  SUtea.  Ocean  trauaportation  coats 
on  United  SUtes  vessels  over  and  above  that 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act  and  on  third  coun- 
try vessels  is  financed  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  Importing  country  la  unable  to  pay  such 
costs.  TransporUtlon  costs  on  vessels  of  the 
Importing  country  are  not  financed  under 
the  program. 

Approximately  53  percent  of  the  total  ton- 
nnge  was  approved  for  shipment  on  United 
States-flag  vessels.  Tramp  tonnage  was 
about  81  percent  of  the  toUl.  liner  tonnnge 
about  18  percent,  and  Unker  tonnage  about 
1  percent.  The  18  percent  liner  tonnage 
breaks  down.  13  percent  United  States  flag 
and  6  percent  foreign  flag.  Tramp  tonnage 
divided  about  40  percent  United  SUtes  and 
41  percent  foreign,  the  1  percent  In  favor 
of  foreign  tram^js  being  the  result  of  the 
shortage  of  United  States-flag  tramps  to 
carry  wheat  to  Yugoslavia  during  Pebruary 
of  1955.  Since  that  time  no  appreciable 
dlfllculty  has  been  experienced  In  the  char- 
tering of  sufficient  United  BUtes-flag  ves- 
sels. 

Tour  committee  Is  firmly  convinced  that 
the  maintenance  of  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  is  essential  to  national  welfare  and 
security.  However,  such  govemmenUl  sup- 
port aa  Is  necessary  for  maintenance  should 
be  directly  provided  and  should  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  farm  program.  The  word 
"expense"  Is  lised  in  this  connection  to  con- 
note not  BO  much  monetary  expense  as  the 
expense  of  curtailed  dlspceltlons  of  sur- 
pluses under  the  program  and  hampered  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  liberalization  of  restric- 
tions against  the  commercial  InrporUtlon 
of  United  SUtes  agrlculttiral  producU  Into 
maritime  nations. 

Mr.  ELLENDiai.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiBLi  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
be  too  much  disturbed  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  IMr.  MacnusonI 
thinks  this  matter  should  be  recommitted 
and  that  extensive  hearings  should  be 
held  on  it.  because  the  50-50  cargo  pref- 
erence provision  got  into  the  law.  if  I 
correctly  recall,  as  a  rider,  with  no  hear- 
ings held,  and  no  notice  given  that  it 
would  be  voted  on.  and  no  quorum  call 
at  the  time  when  it  was  voted  on.  The 
result  was  that  very  few  Senators  were 
on  the  floor  at  the  time ;  In  fact,  I.  myself, 
was  not  present  when  that  action  was 
taken.  So  why  should  there  suddenly  be 
so  much  excitement  about  having  ex- 
tended hearings  on  the  matter  now? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  If  hearings  were 
held  on  It.  this  year,  an  election  year, 
when  the  attention  of  Members  Is  neces- 
sarily given  to  so  many  different  matters, 
to  recommit  the  provision  to  the  com- 
mittee would  mean  that  the  provision 
would  be  killed. 

Of  course,  we  do  want  to  have  a  strong 
merchant  marine;  and,  Mr.  President, 
our  country  has  been  more  than  generous 
to  Its  merchant  marine.  We  have  given 
our  merchant  marine  literally  billions  oX 
dollars. 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  Mr. President,  lean- 
not  yield,  because  I  want  to  present  my 
side  of  the  case  for  the  record;  and  I 
cannot  yield  time  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  literally  put 
billions  of  dollars  into  our  merchant 
marine,  and  we  are  continuing  to  be  very 
generous  to  our  merchant  marine  during 
peacetime. 

I  imderstand  that  this  fiscal  year  we 
are  appropriating  $80  million  to  help 
our  merchant  marine  meet  the  competi- 
tion with  which  it  is  faced.  I  under- 
stand that  the  President  has  requested 
more  than  $164  million  for  the  merchant 
marine  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  also 
understand  that  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  $110  million  is  available  to  pay 
the  merchant  marine  operating  subsidy. 
and  that  proposals  to  Increase  that 
amount  to  $124  million  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  being  made.  Approximately  .?>5 
million  is  requested  for  research  and 
development  and  an  additional  $2,800,000 
is  requested  to  help  train  merchant 
marine  officers. 

So  we  have  been  very  generous — gen- 
erous in  the  extreme — to  our  merchant 
marine.  It  is  perfectly  right  that  we 
should  have  a  strong  merchant  marine, 
but  we  should  not  let  our  merchant  ma- 
rine reduce  the  income  of  farmers. 

I  understand  that  the  merchant  ma- 
rine has  just  had  its  best  year  in  peace- 
time history.  However,  our  farmers  are 
caught  in  a  price-cost  squeeze.  How  are 
we  trying  to  help  them?  Our  export 
markets  are  extremely  essential  if  we  are 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  problems  caused 
by  the  surpluses  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. We  have  to  export  4  out  of 
every  10  bales  of  cotton  we  produce,  or 
at  least  we  should.  We  have  to  export 
3  out  of  every  10  bu-shels  of  wheat.  We 
have  to  export  4  out  of  every  10  bags  of 
rice.  We  have  to  export  25  percent  of 
our  tobacco  and  soyl>eans. 

Public  Law  480— the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 
which  was  passed  in  1954 — is  an  impor- 
tant tool  In  this  struggle.  Title  I  of 
that  act  Is  not  merely  a  surplus-disposal 
program.  It  is  a  means  by  which  we 
can  convert  a  portion  of  our  huge  sur- 
plus Into  working  capital  and  use  that 
capital  to  help  create  and  expand  per- 
manent markets  for  farm  products. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  has  been 
successful.  This  week  we  have  learned 
that  surplus  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  worth  $1,218,000,000  have 
already  been  disposed  of  abroad.  There 
is  a  chance  to  widen  this  market  even 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
March  14.  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RgcotD,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro« 
as  follows: 
Tma  X.  FtTBUc  Law  480,  OoitifniizMTg  Pass 

BlLUON-IXaXAa  BlABK 

Washington.  March  14.  1956.— Secretary 
of  Agriculture  E^ra  Taft  Benson  today  an- 
nounced that  agreements  totaling  $1.3  bil- 
lion have  been  signed  for  export  sale  of  aor- 
plUB  United  SUtes  agrlctiltural  commodltlea. 


under  title  Z  of  Public  Law  480.  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  AMi^^i'n^'^  Act 
of  1054. 

This  law  provides  for  sale  of  eonunodltlea 
to  friendly  foreign  countriee  for  their  cur- 
rencies, thereby  helping  meet  convertibility 
and  dollar-shortage  problems  and  facUiUte 
ejQiort  of  farm  surpluses. 

"This  repreeenu  excellent  progress."  Sec- 
retary Benson  said.  "The  program  waa  set 
up  by  the  Congress  for  3  years,  ending  Jtme 
30.  1857.  The  goal  of  81.5  billion  In  export 
commitments  was  to  be  reached  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  that  as  of  today,  not  only  are  actual 
agreements  signed  that  total  81.2  billion, 
but  also  negotiations  are  under  way  that 
should  lead  to  commitments  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  allotted  8 15  billion  In  the  near 
future. 

"The  program  Is  having  timely  and  help- 
ful effect.  It  has  given  strength  to  our  for- 
eign and  domestic  markets  at  a  time  when 
such  strength  has  been  needed. 

"Tlianks  In  big  part  to  the  program,  our 
agricultural  exports  have  been  able  not  only 
to  hold^  their  own  In  the  face  of  Increased 
world  competition  but,  on  a  volume  basis, 
have  Increased  16  percent  during  the  past 
2  years.  And  these  gains  appear  to  be  con- 
tinuing." 

The  81.2  binion  of  title  I  commitments 
since  the  fall  of  1054  is  based  on  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  value  of  commodities.  It 
represents  well  over  $900  million  export  value 
of  commodities.  The  mark  was  attained  this 
week  with  the  signing  of  agrcemenu  with 
Chile,  Korea,  and  Turkey. 

A  total  of  50  agreements  have  been  made 
with  the  following  25  countries: 

Latin  America  (6):  Argentina.  Brazil. 
Chile,  Colombia.  Ecuador.  Peru. 

Western  Europe  (10):  Austria,  Finland. 
France,  Germany.  Greece.  Italy.  Spain.  Tur- 
key. United  Kingdom.  Yugoslavia. 

Far  East  (7) :  Burma,  Indonesia.  Iran, 
Japan.  Korea,  Pakistan.  Thailand. 

Middle  East  (2) :  Egypt.  Israel. 

It  Is  estimated  that  title  I  agricultural 
exports  during  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
total  from  $500  million  to  $550  million.  This 
would  represent  about  one-sixth  of  expected 
toUl  farm  exporU. 

During  the  6  months,  July  through  De- 
cember 1955,  title  I  exporU  totaled  about 
8217  million.  Commitments  made  prior  to 
that  time  have  largely  been  carried  out.  ex- 
cept for  cotton,  and  here  It  Is  expected  that 
the  recently  announced  export  sales  program 
for  all  upland  cotton  should  subsUntlally 
Increase  exporU  after  August  1. 

Commodity  hlghllghU: 

Rloe:  Export  commitments  recently  made 
or  In  process  will  virtually  wipe  out  Gov- 
ernment holdings  of  surplus  milled  rice  re- 
sixltlaig  from  1953  and  1954  crops.  Pro- 
grams announced  a  few  days  ago  will  result 
In  the  movement  of  almost  as  much  rice 
as  the  total  United  States  rice  exporto  In 
fiscal  year  1955.  These  programs  Include 
7.800.000  bags  of  rice  for  Indonesia  and  Pak- 
istan under  title  I.  as  well  as  an  additional 
1320.000  bags  programed  for  Pakistan  under 
title  II  of  Public  Law  480,  administered  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. 

Wheat:  The  program  has  helped  maintain 
United  SUtes  wheat  exporU,  despite  in- 
creased foreign  competition.  An  estimated 
40  percent  of  all  United  States  wheat  ex- 
porU are  now  moving  aa  a  result  of  title  I 
arrangemente.  To  (late,  more  than  120  mil- 
lion buahels  of  wheat  have  been  programed. 
Through  January,  64  million  buahels  had 
been  exported. 

Livestock  products:  Tugoalavla  has  pur- 
chased nearly  88  m"'*""  pounds  of  lard  un- 
der the  programr  which  has^  helped  bolster 
fhe  domestic  laid  market.  Israel  is  begin- 
ning procurement  of  40  mimon  potinds  of 
beef,  recently  arranged  for.  Programs  re- 
cenUy  signed  with  Spain  and  Korea  Include 
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3S  minion  pounds  of  pork  products.  An 
screanwnt  has  been  made  with  West  Oer« 
many  that  Includes  3  mllUon  pounds  at  poul- 
try. 

VegeUbIs  oils:  Sines  July  1»55.  title  X 
agreements  have  Included  about  700  million 
pounds  of  Tegetable  oils.  This  programing 
has  been  a  ma)or  factor  In  strengthening 
markets  for  soybeans  and  cottonseed. 

Tobacco:  Largely  due  to  title  I  sales,  ex- 
ports of  United  States  tobacco  In  1955  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  year  by  about  15  per- 
cent. Agreements  with  Korea  and  Burma 
represent  the  opening  of  new  markets  for 
United  States  tobacco.    Under  an  arrange- 


ment with  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  making 
an  equivalent  value  of  housing  available  to 
the  United  States  Air  Force  In  return  ^or 
•IS  million  of  United  States  tobacco. 

Cotton:  From  July  through  December 
1955.  title  I  exports  of  307.000  bales  ac- 
counted for  40  percent  of  total  United  States 
cotton  exports.  A  total  of  IV3  million  bales 
has  been  programed  under  title  I.  with 
nearly  half  of  this  due  to  agreements  signed 
during  the  past  6  weeks. 

PrulU  and  vegetables:  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  3  program  agreen\ents  have  been 
signed  providing  for  the  sale  of  fnilt  and  1 
for  the  sale  of  potatoes. 


Approximate  quantitie$  of  eommcdUie*  included  in  title  I,  Public  Law  4S0  a^eement$ 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
gram has  been  successful.  As  I  have 
said,  we  have  sold  over  $1  billion  worth 
of  commodities — almost  one  and  one- 
fourth  billion  dollars  worth.  However, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  utilize  this  law 
to  the  maximum. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  Nether- 
lands. Sweden.  Norway,  and  Detunark 
purchased  $694  500  000  worth  of  farm 
products  from  the  United  States  in  1954. 
That  represented  over  23  percent  of  all 
our  agricultural  commodity  exports. 
Then  we  applied  this  cargo  preference 
for  our  shipping  interests  to  the  law. 
When  we  tried  to  deal  with  those  coun- 
tries under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  we 
found  that  we  cannot  do  business  with 
them  in  that  way,  and  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  develop  any  markets  in 
those  countries  for  our  agricultural 
commodities  through  sales  of  present 
surpluses  for  their  currencies.  Indeed, 
in  all  of  these  countries,  put  together, 
we  have  had  only  one  sale— of  $15  mil- 
lion— since  Public  Law  480  went  into 
effect.  That  sale  was  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  was  made  possible  only 
by  agreeing  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
foreign  currency  to  the  constniction  of 
military  housing. 

Most  of  these  countries  are  maritime 
nations:  and  they  have  told  us  that  they 
will  not  buy  our  products  if  we  try  to 
dictate  to  them  how  the  commodities 
are  to  be  shipped,  when  they  are  buying 
the  products  and  are  paying  for  them  in 
their  own  money. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  read  an  excerpt  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  John  Chandler,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  New  England  b  New 


York    Apple    Institute.     He    writes    as 
follows : 

British  markets  have  always  been  our  best 
foreign  outlets.  We  have  been  making 
progress  In  regaining  tlieee  markets  under 
licensed  quota  In  private  transactions  be- 
tween growers  and  shippers  here  and  Im- 
porters in  England.  Tlie  British  currency 
has  been  handled  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  section  402.  which  we  understand  ex- 
pires shortly  and  will  be  superseded  by 
Public  Law  480. 

So  we  are  vitally  interested  In  Public  Law 
480.  but  we  are  advised  by  the  Import  buyers 
In  Britain  that  their  government  will  not 
permit  them  to  buy  apples  under  Public 
Law  480  unless  the  &(y6>i  shipping  require- 
ments are  removed.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  coullmu  that  this 
Is  a  serloiis  issue. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  Issue 
for  our  fruit  growers  in  New  England. 
New  York.  Virginia,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  The  best  export  market  in  the 
world  is  simply  gone;  and  those  coun- 
tries will  not  buy  our  apples,  so  long  as 
we  require  that  they  move  half  of  them 
in  our  ships,  and  let  their  own  ships  go 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator 'from  Vennont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  10  minutes;  and  I  have  some  other 
things  to  say. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  not  want 
the  record  to  be  incorrect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  a.sk  the  question  he  has  in  mind 
in  his  own  time? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Very  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  not  true  that 
because  of  the  50-50  provision  we  cannot 


move  perishables.  This  situation  ap- 
plies to  the  overall  tonnage.  It  does  not 
apply  ship  by  ship. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  Is  true  that  after  the 
war  England  did  not  buy  our  apples. 
She  started  to  buy  them  again,  and  when 
we  applied  the  50-50  cargo  preference, 
we  knocked  the  market  for  New  York, 
Virginia,  New  England.  Oregon,  and 
Washington  apples  Into  a  cocked  hat. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  problem  of 
refrigerators  in  the  United  States  fleet  is 
such  that  I  think  the  committee  will  be 
unanimous  in  taking  care  of  the  situa- 
tion In  relation  to  perishables. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  impressed  by 
the  answer  some  give,  that  those  coun- 
tries are  only  blu/Bng.  and  that  they  will 
eventually  have  to  buy  from  us.  The 
fact  is  that  if  this  is  a  bluff.  It  has  al- 
ready lasted  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
shows  no  evidence  of  abatement.  In 
the  meantime,  our  fruit  growers  and 
producers  of  other  commodities  are  los- 
ing sales  overseas.  In  those  countries 
in  1954  we  did  almost  $700  million  worth 
of  business  in  agricultural  commodities. 

Let  me  give  2  or  3  concrete  examples. 
If  I  have  time. 

In  March  1955.  after  6  months  of 
negotiations,  the  United  Kingdom  com- 
pletely rejected  a  $45  million  sale  be- 
cause of  cargo  preference. 

On  April  4,  1955.  Denmark  officially 
rejected  a  S7. 700.000  sale  because  of  the 
cargo  preference. 

Norway  has  continued  to  refuse  an  $11 
million  sale  which  we  had  arranged  with 
her. 

Sweden  also  refuses  to  buy.  This  Is 
plenty  of  proof.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  other  cases  there  are.  These  four 
were  handed  to  me.  They  are  graphic 
proof  that  cargo  preference  has  severely 
handicapped  operations  under  Pubhc 
Law  480  in  some  of  our  best  potenUal 
markets. 

Most  of  our  purchasers  would  have 
been  able  to  buy  and  pay  for  this  trans- 
portation themselves.  Oftentimes,  in- 
deed, they  would  have  hired  American 
ships  under  normal  competitive  condi- 
tions, and  paid  for  them  out  of  their 
own  dollar  exchange. 

The  latest  information  I  have,  con- 
taining figures  for  grain,  indicates  that 
there  Is  a  difference  of  $3.50  between 
American  and  foreign  tramp  vessels. 
That  is  10  or  12  cents  a  bushel 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  any  time  left. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  30  seconds  left. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     The  latest  flpure  Ic  $3  50 

Mr.  BUTLER.    $3  50  for  what? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    $3.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  that  the  differential 
between  the  American  rate  and  the  for- 
eign rate? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Those  are  the  figures 
which  have  been  supplied  to  me. 

Mr  BVTLER,  The  Senator  has  some 
bad  figures. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  President 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  30  sec- 
onds remaining.  , 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mn  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  10 
seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  WLsconstn  10  of  my  30  seconds. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  shall  not  have 
time  to  make  the  statement  which  I 
had  planned  to  make.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
incton.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
statement  which  I  had  plaimed  to  make. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

aTATMrtirr  BT  Sekatos  McCArrHT 
1  shsll  vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington,  which 
aould  delete  section  307  from  the  farm  bill. 
I  aijree  with  the  Senator  that  since  this 
section  relsles  primarily  to  maritime  mat- 
ters. It  should  not  be  made  a  part  of  the 
larm  bill,  and  I  think  the  Senator  is  right 
in  recommending  that  this  proposed  re- 
vision of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  Also.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  no  hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  section,  which  Is  a  further  reason  for  not 
acting  on  so  Important  a  matter  at  this 
time. 

There  are.  however,  some  further  remarks 
I  should  like  to  make  on  this  subject.  I 
am  Informed  that  Congress  Is  being  asked  to 
enact  section  307  because  certain  foreign  na- 
tions have  protested  against  American  ships 
having  the  right  to  carry  50  percent  of  our 
agricultural  surpluses.  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  the  nations  making  these  pro- 
tests are  the  very  nations  which,  with  one 
hand,  accept  financial  aid  from  the  United 
Sutes.  and  with  the  other  engage  in  marl- 
time  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

On  the  first  point,  let  me  cite  testimony 
heard  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  last  month.  The  witness 
was  Mr.  Owynn  Garnet t.  Director  of  th'e 
Foreign  Agricultural  Sen-ice. 

"Congressman  TuMtn.TT.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  the  only  reason  you  are  here  Is  because 
of  their  opposition?     (Meaning  the  opposi- 
tion of  foreign  maritime  nations.] 
"Mr.  OAaNETT.  That  is  right. 
"Congressman  Tumultt.  If  they  had  not 
taken  this  attitude  (of  protesting  the  50-50 
CarRo  Preference  Act  provision  1   you  would 
not  be  here? 
"Mr.  OAaNCiT.  Correct." 
The  report  nied  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  concludes  from   this  testimony: 
"Thus,  the  real  basis  for  objection  lies  In  the 
attitude  of  certain  foreign  maritime  nations. 
These  objections   lie   more  to  the  principle 
of    the    cargo    preference    law    than    to    any 
damaging  effect  It  presently  has  upon  the 
foreign  maritime  nations  themselves." 

Now  It  strikes  me  as  a  little  strange  that 
our  maritime  policy  should  be  dictated  by 
the  nations  that  are  principally  responsible 
for  free  world  trade  with  Communist  China 
and  other  countries  In  the  Communist  bloc. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
In  1953.  learned  that  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1852  some  193  calls  were  made  In  Red 
Chinese  ports  by  vessels  registered  under  the 
flags  of  nations  supposedly  friendly  to  us. 
A  large  majority  of  these  vessels  flew  the 
flags  of  Great  Britain  and  several  other  na- 
tions that  are  currently  protestmg  against 
our  maritime  policy.    The  most  recent  sta- 


tistics on  this  subject  show  that  during  a 
7-month  period  in  1955,  477  vessel  calls  were 
made  at  Red  Chinese  ports  and  again  these 
vessels  were  primarily  thoss  flying  the  flags 
of  the  nations  that  are  protesting  against 
the  50-50  provision.  It  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension why  we  should  permit  nations  con- 
ducting this  nefarious  and  immoral  trade, 
to  tell  the  Congress  that  it  must  take  steps 
to  scuttle  the  American  merchant  marine. 

As  the  Senators  know,  a  halr-ralslng  tale 
eoncernlng  East-West  trade  Is  now  being  un- 
folded before  the  Senate  Subconunlttee  on 
Investigations.  I  shall  make  some  extended 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  want  to  say,  now,  however,  that 
the  committee  has  learned  that.  In  addition 
to  its  trade  with  Red  China.  Great  Britain 
has  been  carrying  on  voluminous  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  highly  strategic  ma- 
terials. Thus,  by  way  of  repaying  us  for 
American  aid,  Great  Britain  is  helping  to 
build  the  Communist  war  machine. 

Let  me  now  put  the  whole  picture  In  prop- 
er perspective:  The  United  States  gives  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  to  Great  Britain 
In  the  form  of  foreign  aid.  Great  Britain,  in 
turn,  sells  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  stra- 
tegic goods  to  the  Communist  bloc  that  will 
help  build  a  war  machine  that  is  designed  to 
destroy  the  United  States.  Then,  to  top  It 
off.  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  nations  in  a 
similar  situation,  have  the  effrontery  to  de- 
mand that  the  United  States  take  measures 
that  will  result  In  great  Injury  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

I  think  It  Is  high  time.  Mr  President,  that 
the  United  States  cease  bowing  to  the  dic- 
tates of  foreign  nations,  and  start  looking 
after  its  own  interests. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes — and  not  more  than  5 
minutes — to  my  good  friend  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  MundtI. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  can  close  this  discussion.  I 
promised  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1  that  he  could  have  a  couple  of 
minutes.  I  also  promised  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. Much  of  my  time  was  taken  up 
by  the  majority  leader  and  other  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Is  this 
coming  out  of  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  not 
being  taken  out  of  the  Senator's  time. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes,  under  the  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLENDER  1.  who  at  this  point  has 
6  minutes  left. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  waiting  until  this  late  hour  in  the 
agricultural  debate  for  the  happy  time 
to  arrive  when  I  could  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  That 
time  has  now  arrived.  I  agree  with 
everything  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  said  about  the  im- 
portance of  this  amendment.  I  join  him 
emphatically  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Magnuson  amendment. 

I  wish  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Farm  Belt  would  give  their  at- 
tention long  enough  to  get  some  of  the 
facts  clearly  in  mind.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  retreating  from  a 
fight  before  the  first  shot  is  fired.  I  am  a 
little  disturbed.  I  find  a  couple  of  my 
friends  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  who  voted  for  the  amend- 


moit  now  willing  to  retreat  to  the  point 
where  they  want  not  only  to  return  the 
subject  to  committee,  but  to  take  it  away 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculttire  and 
Forestry  and  give  it  to  a  committee 
friendly  to  the  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  do  not  yield. 
The      PRESIDINO     OFFICER.    The 
Senator  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  the  Senator  de- 
cline to  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  I  have  the  time  later 
I  will  yield,  but  not  now. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  declines  to 
yield  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Something  has  been 
said  about  this  provision  going  into  the 
bill  without  a  bearing. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  We  were  refused  a 
hearing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  this  so-called  50-50  provision 
was  put  into  the  bill,  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  points  out,  without  any 
hearings,  late  in  a  session,  without  a  roll- 
call.  If  it  Is  logical  to  have  hearings  on 
the  legislation,  the  logical  thing  to  do  is 
to  take  it  out  now,  let  the  committee  hold 
hearings,  and.  if  a  case  can  be  built  up 
for  the  legislation,  place  it  back  in  a 
new  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Not  at  the  moment. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  wished  to  give 

the  Senator 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  second  thing  I 
should  like  to  F>oInt  out  is  this:  Why  in 
the  world  should  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  be  charged  for  a  ship  sub- 
sidy? This  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
farmers,  out  of  the  money  intended  for 
farm  assistance  and  price  supports,  out 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  I,  too.  have  fre- 
quently voted  for  subsidies  for  the  mer- 
chant marine ;  but  such  subsidies  should 
be  in  the  open,  and  not  masquerading  in 
the  overalls  and  the  work  clothes  of  farm 
aid  and  farm  relief.  That  Is  where  they 
are  now.  It  Is  no  more  logical  to  charge 
to  the  farm  program  a  part  of  the  sub- 
sidy to  the  merctiant  marine  than  it 
would  be  to  charge  to  the  farm  program 
part  of  the  subsidy  to  the  Post  Office  be- 
cause the  Postal  Department  loses  money 
in  the  mailing  of  periodicals  to  farm 
families.  Subsidies  should  not  be  dis- 
guised and  their  costs  should  not  be 
shifted  in  this  manner. 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
that  this  is  the  feature  which  retards  the 
surplus-disposal  program.  Are  we  seri- 
ous about  disposing  of  our  farm  sur- 
pluses, or  are  we  not?  Do  we  want  to 
get  rid  of  those  products  or  not? 
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I  beUere  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  are  suflerlnf  from  the  old 
legendary  curse  of  Sisyphus  In  this  re- 
sard.  In  connection  with  every  farm  bin 
we  have,  they  march  up  the  hill,  and 
then  slide  down  again.  This  time  they 
are  not  only  sliding  down,  but  they  are 
going  all  the  way  to  the  bottom,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  being 
taken  away  from  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  and  tamed  over 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  predict  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce will  not  bring  in  anything  effective 
from  the  standpoint  of  helping  the 
farmer.  Our  job  on  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  to  stay  with 
this  problem  and  to  try  to  have  appro- 
priate legislation  enacted.  If.  after 
hearings,  a  good  case  can  be  made,  let 
us  go  forward  with  a  subsidy,  to  be 
charged  to  the  merchant  marine,  and 
not  to  the  farmers.  Let  us  make  this  a 
Wll  to  support  fanners  and  farm  prices, 
and  not  the  merchant  marine  and  ship- 
loads of  sailors. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1  minute 
remaining;  the  Senator  from  Washmg- 
ton  has  20  seconds  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  amendment  and  1 
minute  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Mossil. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
major  issue  in  my  State,  as  between  the 
shipping  interests  and  the  farm  inter- 
ests. The  farm  Interests  are  opposed 
to  the  50-50  cargo  preference  proposal, 
and  the  shipping  interests  are,  of  course, 
for  it. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  farm  organization 
that    imless    an    agricultural    bill    does 
something  to  increase  farm  prices  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers, 
this  amendment  should  not  be  adopted. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  any  legislation  we  enact  should 
at  least  eliminate  all  perishables,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment  becaiise  of  the 
promise  that  the  entire  issue  will  go  to 
hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  Immediately  after  the  Easter 
recess  and  the  processing  products  of  all 
perishables.    Fvu^er  It  is  my  under- 
standing    that    not     only     perishables 
and   processed   products  of  perishables 
will  be  exempted  but  that  the  fruit  In- 
dustry generally  will  be  protected. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  any  hearings  were  held  on  this 
question  In  1954,  I  hold  In  my  hand 
the  printed  hearings  of  May  9. 13, 17.  and 
24,  1954.  with  reference  to  this  subject. 
Within  the  report,  there  Is  a  letter  from 
the  United  SUtes  Department  of  Acrl- 
culture  setting  forth  the  point  of  view 
that  the  Department  of  Acrleulture  offl. 
dais  did  not  think  their  attendance  at 
the  hearing  wae  nsccmry.  X  ask  unanl- 
noue  consent  to  have  the  letter  printed 
in  the  KscosD  at  this  point  m  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcotB, 
as  follows: 

TTkitbo  STatcs 
DKPAsnczirr   of   AauctrLTrmi. 
CoMMOuTTT  Stabilize  noN  SErnvrcx. 

Trakspoktatton  AJTO 
WAaxiiousnro  Dittsiok. 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  9.  1954. 
Mr.  DoHALo  D.  Wcasm. 

Special     Counsel.     Subcommittee    on 
Water  Transportation.  Senate  Com' 
mittee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce.  Washington.  D.  C. 
D«A«  Mm.  Wkbstu:  Tlils  la  In  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  April  30.  l{i54.  in  which  you  In- 
vited our  participation  In  an  open  bearing 
on   a    3233    (cargo    prefexenc*    bUl)    beXore 
your  subconunltte*. 

In  arranging  ocean  transportation  on 
agricultural  commodlUcs  from  United  States 
and  foreign  porta  to  viirloua  oversea*  desti- 
nations luxler  the  Foreign  AsaUUnc*  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  tbls  OepartuMnt  acu 
In  the  capacity  ol  an  agent  for  the  Pbrelgn 
Operations  Admin  tstr  a  lion.  We,  therefore. 
fe«l  that  our  attendance  at  this  hearing 
woiiid  be  unnecefsary.  I  am  pleased,  how- 
ever, to  furnish  the  fjllowing  information 
which  was  requested  in  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  your  letter. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  pro- 
vides that  at  least  50  psrcent  of  the  tonna;^ 
shipped  overseas  from  United  States  poru 
or  United  States  possessions  be  transported 
In  United  States-Hag  vessels.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  provision,  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  divides  ocean  car- 
riers Into  3  categories,  namely,  charter,  berth, 
and  tanker  so  that  In  effect  the  50  pe.'cent 
provision  applies  to  eat  h  of  these  catc-orles. 
In  addition,  these  3  categories  are  main- 
tained within  speciflc  geographical  areas. 
For  example,  shipments  to  Greece  are  In- 
cluded In  the  Mediterranean  sector  which 
also  embraces  other  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. Such  charters  are  coordinated  wltb 
FOA  In  order  that  the  50  percent  provision 
be  maintained  In  balance  for  the  entire  geo- 
graphical area. 

The  attached  table?  Indicate  shIpmenU 
actually  handled  by  this  Department  from 
July  1.  1953.  throut;h  April  1954.  and  show 
that  68  percent  of  our  chartered  tonnage 
and  94  percent  of  our  berth  tonnage  were 
transported  on  United  States-flag  vessels. 
Tou  will  nou  that  table  I  attached  hereto 
Indicates  11  vessels  were  chartered  to  trans- 
port offshore  sugar  to  Iran.  These  were  the 
only  shipments  arranged  by  this  Department 
on  shipments  from  foreign  ports  of  origin 
to  another  foreign  country.  Our  records 
Indicate  the  following  with  respect  to  these 
shipments: 

On  October  9.  1963.  3  forel?n-flag  vessels 
were  chartered  out  of  Antwerp,  Belgium,  to 
Iran  at  rates  of  |8  25  and  t8  50  per  long  ton. 
We  received  a  bid  from  a  United  Ststes- 
fJag  vessel  at  the  rate  of  ^le  per  long  ton. 
On  November  30,  1953,  two  foreign-flag 
vessels  were  chartered  to  transport  sugar 
from  Formosa  to  Iran  at  the  rate  of  $«.70 
per  long  ton  for  each  vessel.  One  United 
States-flag  vessel  bid  $12.45  and  another 
tl4  95  per  long  ton. 

On  December  31.  1953.  we  chartered  a  for- 
eign-flag vessel  for  a  movement  from  For- 
mosa to  Iran  at  the  rate  of  »7  per  long  ton. 
One  United  States-flag  vessel  bid  913^8  per 
long  ton. 

ThU  Department  obtained  prior  clearance 
from  FOA  before  awarding  the  above -cited 
charters  to  the  rorelgn-flag  t««mU  notwith- 
standing the  great  dlfferestui  in  r«tM 
quoua. 

iJ'i'My^  *****  **>•  •^^^^  Informetlon  win 
^•  helpful  to  jrour  ettbcomniittee  eon*i4er»- 

tlOM. 

r$rf  trulf  fottn. 

M.  f.  Mvenerr, 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoio 
at  this  point  certain  communications  I 
have  received  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

PAcmc  AM«ucair 
SraAMSHiF  AasociATioir. 
San  Francisco.  Calif..  February  14.  19St. 
To  the  Members  of  the  VnUcd  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

GnrrrrMEif :  in  1947  Congress.  In  the  flrst 
United  SUtes  foreign  aid  program,  eetab- 
itsbed  a  partnership  composed  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  carry  out 
world  rchablUUUon. 

To  Implement  this  three-way  partnership. 
Congress  decreed  that  50  percent  of  non- 
commercial cargoes  moving  under  this  pro- 
gram go  In  American  vesaels.  By  enacting 
the  50-50  law.  CoHRreas  endorsed  the  funda- 
mental rtUe  that  foreign  trade  U  a  two-way 
street.  In  that  it  equitably  divided  these 
cargoes  anoong  American  and  foreign  lines. 
It  thus  created  a  balance  In  one  commod- 
ity—shipping space— as  reUted  to  these 
cargoes. 

Today,  foreign  interests  are  distributing 
propaganda,  falsely  labeling  the  50-60  Uw 
as  discriminatory,  when,  by  Its  very  utle  and 
operation,  it  Is  a  protection  against  discrimi- 
nation. These  foreign  IntcresU  are  doing 
their  best  to  bring  about  a  cleavage  In  the 
three-way  partnership  mentioned  above  by 
falsely  claiming  that  the  surplus  disposal 
program  U  Impeded  by  the  50-50  principle 
and  are  urging  cerUIn  organizations  In  the 
United  States  to  pressure  CongreM  to  reoeal 
the  50-50  law.  *^ 

For  this  reason,  we  h.nre  taken  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  with  this  letter  a  brochure  and 
copies  of  several  resolutions  from  leading 
farm,  veteoin  and  labor  organizations  which 
Indicate  that  many  leading  organizations 
have  taken  affirmative  action  to  make  cer- 
tain that  no  one  In  the  Unltsd  Sutes  Is 
duped  by  this  foreign  propaganda. 

As  you  well  know,  the  American  merchant 
marine  serves  our  economy  during  peace- 
time by  providing  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  our  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured products.  This  same  merchant  marine 
acu  as  a  naval  auxiliary  during  wartime, 
and  Congress  has  repeatedly  reafflrmed  the 
5O-50  principle  In  order  to  make  cerUln  that 
this  merchant  fleet  shall  be  strong  enough 
to  perform  these  dual  roles  and  assist  In 
carrying  out  our  foreign  policy. 

In  view  of  the  ImporUnce  to  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  of  retaining  the  50-80  prin- 
ciple. It  will  be  greatly  appreciated  If  you 
will  giTe  your  consideration  to  this  letter 
and  the  enclosures.  If  and  when  thU  matter 
comes  up  for  action  before  the  Congress. 

Any  commcnu  you  have  concerning  this 
subject  will  be  greatly  apprecUted. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R  E  Mam. 

President. 

Saw  FaAWciaco.  Calif  ,  February  23,  1954. 
Hon.  Watnb  L.  Moaaz, 

United  States  Senate. 

Senate  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 

UndersUnd  8.  3183.  farm  omnibus  bUl. 
now  on  SenaU  floor,  conuinlng  section  807, 
repealing  60-60  law  on  farm  surphia  ship- 
menu  althotigh  no  commlttM  hearings 
have  been  held  or  scheduled  thu  session  at 
which  shipping  Industry  could  be  heard  de- 
•plte  proniae  made  by  Agricultural  Commit- 
Ue  Chairman  KLLareni  last  ^ulf  In  his 
■pMcb  on  th«  floor  relating  to  farm  biJL 
Consider  ineluelon  of  Mctlon  W1  mom.  un- 
fair. pMtieularlf  wittoeut  iManngi,  Fur. 
<*«»»o»^W«ltog  lo-ao  provMofls  01  Futo. 
Il«  Uw  4iO  0an  onlf  inereM*  eoMe  of  thne« 
MrgoM,    bMsuM    lortign    Uamp'sbippiaf 
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rates  are  same  as  American  tramp  rates. 
Therefore  urge  you  work  for  elimination  sec- 
tion 307  from  8.  3183  or  any  similar  legisla- 
tion before  SenaU.    Will  appreciate  reply. 

T.  E.  Ctrrrz, 
President,  Pacific  Far  East  Line,  Inc. 

San  FtAMcnco.  Calif.,  February  23.  1956, 
Hon  Wathe  L.  Moisk,  i 

Senate  Office  Butlding. 

Washington.  D.C.: 

Shipping  was  promised  full  hearings  on 
the  60-50  law  as  It  relates  to  the  farm  bill  in 
a  speech  on  the  SenaU  floor  July  20,  1955.  by 
Senator  Ellendck.  chairman  of  the  SenaU 
Agricultural  Committee. 

S.  3183  is  now  on  the  SenaU  floor.  Section 
307  repeals  the  80-50  law  on  farm-surplus 
shlpmenU.  No  hearings  have  been  held  or 
scheduled  this  session.  Repealing  the  50-50 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480  will  Increase 
shipping  coeU  on  Public  Law  480  cargoes, 
because  foreign  tramp-shlpplng  rates  are  the 
same  as  United  SUtes  tramp  rates.  United 
States  tramp  rates  act  as  deterrent  to  In- 
creased rates. 

We  urgently  request  you  demand  the 
elimination  of  section  307  of  S.  3183  or  any 
other  bin  In  which  this  provision  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Would  appreclaU  your  replying. 

Randolph  Srvm, 
President,  Matson  Navigation  Co. 

San  Feancisco.  Calif.,  February  21. 1959. 

Hon    V/ATNB  L.  MOBSE, 

Senate  Office  Butlding. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Respectfully  call  your  atUntlon  to  8.  3183, 
farm  omnibus  bill,  now  on  SenaU  floor. 
Maritime  Industry  had  been  promised  full 
hearings  on  8O-50  law  as  It  relates  to  farm 
bill  in  speech  on  Senate  floor  last  July  20. 
by  Senator  Bllendle.  chairman.  Senate  Ag- 
ricultural Committee  (Conceessional  Rec- 
OEO.  vol.  101,  pt.  9.  p.  11028).  Section  307 
of  farm  bill  now  on  Senate  floor  repeals  50-50 
law  on  farm  surplus  shlpmenU,  and  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held  or  scheduled  thU  session. 
Foreign  tramp  shipping  rates  are  same  as 
United  SUtes  tramp  rates,  repeal  of  60-50 
provisions  In  Public  Law  480  would  ellmlnau 
American-flag  ships  and  result  In  loss  of 
competitive  raU  controls.  Respectfully  and 
urgently  request  your  efforu  to  ellmlnau 
section  307  of  S.  3183,  or  any  other  bill  in 
which  this  provision  comes  before  Senate. 
Geusce  Killion. 
President.  American  President  Line*. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deae  Sni:  I  earnestly  seek  your  support  In 
keeping  the  80-50  provision  as  It  Is  now  In 
ePect  in  regard  to  the  carrying  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  It  Is  my  undersUndlng 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  Is  urging 
that  the  80-80  be  dropped.  I  know  you 
realize  that  this  would  result  In  serious 
cutbacks  in  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  In  addition  to  putting  thousands  of 
men,  maritime  workers,  out  of  work.  It 
WGuld  also  weaken  this  country's  defense, 
since  It  Is  an  esUbllshed  fact  that  a  strong 
merchant  fleet  Is  one  o<  the  four  arms  of 
defense. 

Although  public  hearing*  were  promised 
on  thU  50-60  provision,  none  were  held  and 
the  committee  simply  attached  to  their  ag- 
ricultural bill  their  recommendation  that 
the  60-60  provision  or  proposition  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  be  ttrleken  from  the 
law, 

riMM  give  this  four  BMtt  mtIous  eiMi  uU 
Most  rsgard. 

Meet  rsepeetf  ttltr  jew, 

ikum  kuMM  McOM, 


American  MKRCHiu«T 
Marine  Institdte,  Inc., 
hew  York,  February  28. 1959. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican-flag sUamshlp  lines  represented  by  our 
InstltuU.  I  wish  to  express  to  you  their 
collective  appreciation  for  clarifying  for 
the  SenaU  an  ImporUnt  point  In  the  6O-50 
issue  during  debaU  on  the  SenaU  floor  yes- 
Urday. 

That  point,  Important  to  the  orchardlsta 
In  your  home  SUU  of  Oregon,  and  other  Pa- 
cific Northwest  regions,  was  that  50-50  does 
not  apply  when  American-flag  ships  are  not 
available  for  the  transport  of  taxpayer- 
financed  American  producU  overseas.  In 
every  such  case,  we  have  firmly  supported 
your  position  that  foreign-flag  ships  can, 
and  should  be  utilized  at  once. 

It  was  fortuitous  and  most  helpful  that 
you  should  Interject  In  the  floor  debate  to 
clarify  this  point  so  strikingly.  Our  Ameri- 
can-flag lines  believe  that  the  50-50  phi- 
losophy Is  fair  and  honest,  and  that  lU  ap- 
plication works  to  the  advanUge  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  even  In  such  rare  examples 
as  you  cited  yesUrday. 
With  appreciation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  T.  Greene. 

President. 

Oregon  Wheat  Growers  If  acue. 
■Pendleton.  Oreg.,  January  18.  1956. 
The  Honorable  Watne  Morse. 
United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Senator  Morse:  During  the  last 
annual  meeting,  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League  reaffirmed  Its  opposition  to  having 
the  Butler  amendment  apply  to  Public  Law 
460  sales. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  the  Government 
subsidizing  the  American  shipping  InUresU 
but  the  costs  of  such  a  program  should  be 
charged  to  them  and  not  to  agriculture. 

Requiring  50  percent  of  sales  under  Public 
Law  480  to  be  handled  by  American  bottoms 
Is  losing  the  United  SUtes  business.  Pub- 
lic Law  480  Is  a  sales  program  and  not  a  give- 
away. For  that  reason,  foreign  countries  ob- 
ject to  paying  for  United  States  goods  with 
local  currency  and  then  being  told  that  half 
of  the  purchases  must  be  carried  In  Ameri- 
can ships  while  their  ships  sit  Idle. 

The  costs  are  higher  for  shipping  goods 
In  American  bottoms.  These  additional 
charges  come  from  the  overall  appropriation 
of  480  funds  which  were  set  aside  for  pur- 
chase of  United  SUtes  goods  and  which  are 
charged  to  agriculture.  It  Is  estlmaUd  that 
20  percent  of  all  480  funds  could  be  used  up 
In  paying  higher  freight  charges  to  UnlUd 
States  companies. 

In  other  words,  1300  mlUlon  of  funds  In- 
Unded  for  purchasing  United  StaUs  agri- 
culture commodities  would  be  used  as  a 
subsidy  for  United  SUtes  shipping  lines. 
This  much  money  could  be  used  to  move 
over  100  million  bushels  of  wheat,  which  Is 
about  the  surplus  we  have  on  hand  now  In 
the  Padflc  Northwest. 

The  Oregon  League  and  Commission  have 
spent  over  647.000  of  wheat  growers'  money 
during  the  past  few  years  working  to  expand 
Asletic  markcU  for  our  wheat.  This  Is  a 
•elf-help  program  which  promises  to  ohuin 
reeuiu. 

We  would  eppreeUte  your  eonsfderfttlon 
of  the  leegue  action  on  ibis  matter. 
Very  tnilf  joun, 

DiekBetim 
llteiMse  K,  S«VM, 
gttcuttvg  Bdortfru, 


Sak  Francisco,  Cal..  February  21,  1959. 
Hon.  Watne  L.  Morse. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Section  307  of  S.  3193  now  on  SenaU  floor 
repeals  the  50-50  law  on  farm  surplus  shlp- 
menU. Urgently  request  you  demand  th3 
elimination  of  section  307  of  S.  3183  or  any 
other  bill  In  which  this  provision  comes  be- 
fore the  SenaU.    Would  appreciate  reply. 

V.  P.  McMtnuDO. 

Portland,  Oreo.,  February  IS.  1959. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C-T 
Will  appreclaU  your  opposition  to  amend- 
ment to  S.  3183  which  would  Und  to  exempt 
agricultural  producU  to  provision  of  50-50 
shipping  bill;  too  many  American  marine 
workers  are  currently  unemployed  already 
and  addition  of  such  amendment  would  add 
to  their  ranks. 
Regards, 

Bill  Wat. 
President,  Central  Labor  Counctl. 

Portland.  Oreo.,  February  15,  1956. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
I  am  In  receipt  of  a  wire  from  our  sec- 
reUry  treasurer  John  M.  Bishop.  InUrna- 
tlonal  Organization  of  Masters,  Mates,  and 
Pilots.  Washington,  D.  C,  that  an  amend- 
ment to  SenaU  bill  3183  has  been  reporUd 
out  of  committee  to  Senate  for  voU  which 
sUUs  to  exempt  agricultural  producU  from 
the  80-50  shipping  provision.  We  as  mem- 
bers of  the  InUrnational  Organization  of 
Masters.  MaUs,  and  Pilots,  West  Coast  Local 
No.  90,  respectfully  request  nonsupport  of 
this  amendment  as  It  Is  a  very  vlUl  Issue  to 
otir  tramp  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine 
fleet. 

Capt.  M.  D.  MacRat, 
Portland    Representative.    Interna' 
tional    Organization,    West    Coast 
Local  No.  90. 

Portland,  Orcg..  February  IS,  1956. 
Senator  Watne  L.  Morse, 
United  States  Senate, 

Wtishington,  D.  C: 
We    are   In    receipt   of    Information    from 
CapUln  BlshoD  of  InUrnational  Organiza- 
tion MasUrs,  Mates,  and  PUoU  that  SenaU 
bill    3183    has    been   reported   out   with    an 
amendment  exempting  agricultural  producU 
from  the  50-50  shipping  provision.    It  Is  our 
opinion  that  the  American  merchant  marine 
should  be  proUcUd  by  the  terms  of  the  50- 
50  provision  and  this  amendment  Is  not  in 
the  public  InUrest.    We  respectfully  ask  that 
you  do  not  support  this  amendment. 
Capt.  Ralph  P.  C.^ples. 
President,  Columbia   River   Pilots. 

PoRTTAND,  Orec,  February  14,  1956. 
Senator  Watnz  Morse. 

Dear  Sn:  I  earnestly  seek  your  support  In 
keeping  the  50-50  provision  as  It  is  now  In 
effect,  m- regard  to  the  carrying  of  agrlcul- 
ttiral  commodities.  It  Is  my  tmdersundlng 
the  agrlculttiral  committee  Is  tirging  that 
the  80-60  provision  be  dropped. 

I  know  you  realize  this  would  result  In 
serious  cutbacks  In  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  and  In  addition  to  putting  thou- 
sands of  maritime  workers  out  of  work.  It 
would  also  weaken  this  country*  defenses, 
since  It  Is  an  eetabllehed  fact  that  a  strong 
merebant  fleet  is  one  of  the  four  arme  of 

Altbougb  public  beeriogi  weie  prM"l«M> 
en  tbie  »0-gO  provleleD.  ^on^wtn  beld, 
end  the  eommlttee  jtiet  sttecbed  to  ^eir 
sgricttHursl  MU  tbelr  reenmniendstioa  tbst 
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tbm  lO-M  prciporttton  on  Mffrteultursl  ooiU' 
■MxUtlM  b*  stnclMn  from  Um  Uw. 

PlMM  (!▼•  this  your  aertou*  cotuld«r»tlon. 
BtspaeUully  jroun. 

Cltbb  Joi 


FOBTLAKD,  Otaa..  February  it,  t95e. 
Senator  Watics  Uobsb. 

Dbab  Sn:  Next  Monday.  February  ao.  1996. 
there  la  a  bill  8.  3183.  omnibus  farm  bill 
out  by  Senate  Agricultural  and  Forestry 
Committee  exempts  agricultural  products 
from  50-SO  shipping  provision.  Will  you 
please  vote  against  It. 

It  will  abolish  our  tramp  fleet  of  ships  and 
cause  more  unemployment  In  our  merchant 
marine. 

Sincerely. 

SueZNX  H.   FaAMKLIM. 

PorruurD.  Oaxc..  February  16.  195t. 

Dcaa  SxNAToe  Moasx:  As  one  whose  hus- 
band is  In  the  merchant  marine  on  which  our 
livelihood  depends.  I  request  that  you  vote 
against  the  amendment  to  3.  3183  omnibus 
farm  bill  which  would  eliminate  the  50-50 
agreement  for  shipping  foreign  aid  (not  com- 
mercial) cargoes  on  American  ships. 

Repeal  of  the  50-50  provision  would  elim- 
inate at  once  practically  all  cargoes  now 
shipped  In  American  bottoms  and  would  In 
no  way  aid  the  farm  situation,  which  it  is 
mlsguldedly  said  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that 
enough  of  our  ships  are  now  laid  up  without 
adding  to  the  niunber  and  to  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons. 

Last  May.  I  beUeve.  Representative  Johw 
F.  SazrxxT  of  California  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  American  University  Trans- 
p<xtatlon  Institute  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
pointing  out  the  very  grave  danger  to  this 
coiuitry  of  losing  any  more  of  our  ships 
through  the  shortsighted  policy  of  eliminat- 
ing the  50-50  provUion.  Since  I  no  longer 
have  a  copy  of  the  speech  to  send  you.  per- 
haps you  could  get  one  from  Mr.  Sreu-kt  if 
you  would  be  Interested. 

And  again.  I  urgently  request  that  you  give 
this  matter  your  Inunedlate  attention. 
Respectfully, 

EUCA  L.  RXVEIX. 

PoaixANB.  Oaxc.,  February  is,  1956 
Hon.  Watnk  L.  Mobsx. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Wa-ihington.  D.  C. 
Dx.»«  Watitx:  Capt.  Ralrh  F.  Caples.  presl 
dent  of  Columbia  River  PUots.  has  wired  you 
urging  you  to  oppose  this  bill  which  has  a 
rider  which  would  eliminate  the  50-50  pro- 
vision regarding  the  export  of  Government 
financial  agricultural  products  In  vesseU  of 
United  States  registry. 

While  I  was  at  Maritime  we  always  sup- 
ported United  States-flae  vessel  participation 
The  plloU"  Interest  is  easily  understood; 
1.    e..   they   are    for   a   prosperous   American 
merchant  marine. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  K.  Cakson.  Jx. 

Maxinx  Cooks  and  Sttwakos.  AFL. 

Seattle.  Wash  .  February  IS  1956 
Senator  Watnx  L.  Mobsx. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  DxAX  Mx.  Moksx:  In  support  of  your 
untiring  efforts  to  sustain  the  American 
merchant  marine  we  have  this  date  sent  to 
President  Elsenhower  the  following  letter  of 
protest  to  a  rider  attached  to  the  Senate  bill 
S.  3183: 

*  The  membership  of  the  Mari^ Cooks  and 
Stewards.  A.  F.  of  L.,  Seattle  Branch.  Pacific 
District,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
vigorously  protesting  the  arbitrary  action  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  at- 
taching, as  a  rider  to  Senate  bUl  S.  3183.  a 
provUlon  which  would  exempt  the  require, 
ment  that  American  ships  carry  50  percent 
of  the  agricultural  surplus  commodities 
which    are   financed   by   forel-n   currencies. 


guaranteed    for    eooTcrtlblUty    br    United 
States  (tollar. 

"The  members  of  the  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards,  A.  F.  of  L..  SeatUe  Branch.  Pacific 
District,  are  incensed  over  this  un-American 
and  imdemocratic  action  of  not  permitting 
those  interested  parUes  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of  the 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards.  A.  F.  of  L..  that 
you  should  stop  the  dictatorial  procedure 
and  we  urge  that  you  support  our  action. 

"This  late  move  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  In  attaching  such  rider  to 
Senata  bill  S.  3183  would  dismantle,  moth- 
ball, and  keep  the  American  fiag  off  the 
oceans. 

"We  are  very  much  in  need  of  our  fotirth 
line  of  defense,  the  United  States  merchant 
marine,  and  the  American  flag  must  be  flown 
on  all  the  seas  of  the  world." 

Hoping  this  will  assUt  you  In  the  forth- 
coming Issue  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Maxinx  Cooks  ako  Sttwaxos.  AFL, 

SXATTLX  BXANCH.  PACinC  DjSTXICT. 

James  O.  Willocchbt.  Port  Agent. 

POXTLAND.    Oxxo..    February    16.    1956. 
Senator  Watitx  Moasx. 

DxAK  Sematox  :  As  one  of  your  constltuenta 
I  am  writing  you  in  regards  the  50-50  Cargo 
Preference  Act,  in  which  there  Is  a  move 
by  certain  interesta  to  amend  this  act  so 
as  to  exempt  $1.9  billions  of  agricultural 
surpluses  from  ita  provisions. 

I  believe  that  if  thU  act  is  amended  In 
this  manner  that  it  would  pro%e  detrimental 
to  the  United  States  merchant  marine  and 
also  undermine  the  security  and  defense  of 
our  Nation  because  untold  quantities  of 
cargo  would  be  lost  to  foreign  ship  operators 
causing  American  bottoms  to  be  tied  up  with 
hundreds  of  Jobs  lost  by  American  seamen. 

I  feel  that  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
agricultural  Interests  In  conjunction  with 
foreign  shipping  interests  are  pressing  for 
this  amendment  for  strictly  selfish  reasons, 
and  with  total  disregard  for  Americas  In- 
terest, therefore  I  urge  you  to  vote  against 
exempting  or  repealing  any  part  of  the  50- 
50  act. 

In  ending  this  note  I  would  like  to  stata 
that  I  personally  believe  that  100  percent 
of  all  surplus  cargoes  should  be  carried  in 
American  bottoms,  thus  strengthening  our 
American  merchant  marine  instead  of  weak- 
ening it. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAM  M.  Caldwell. 

PoBTLAND.  Oxxc..  February  22.  1956. 
Hon    Watme  Moxse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  fioor  July  20, 
1955.  Senator  Ellxndxx.  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agricultural  Committee,  promised  the 
shipping  industry  a  full  hearing  on  the  50-50 
law  as  It  relates  to  the  farm  bUl.  Section  307 
of  S.  3183.  which  we  understand  is  now  on 
the  Senate  floor,  repeals  the  6O-50  law  on 
farm-surplus  shipments.  To  our  knowledge 
no  hearings  have  been  held  or  scheduled. 

Foreign  tramp-shlpplng  rates  are  the  same 
as  United  States  tramp  rates,  and  repeal  of 
the  50-60  provision  of  Public  Law  480  will 
increase  shipping  costs  on  those  cargoes. 

We  would  appreciate  your  requesting  the 
elimination  of  section  307  of  S.  3183   or  any 
Similar  bill  In  which  a  provision  of  thU  kind 
comes  before  the  Senate. 
Please  advise. 

HnXMAN  LtnooxMANir. 
Vice    President-    Northwest    Man- 
ager, Pope  A  Talbot  Line*. 

PoxTLAKD.  Oxxo..  February  23. 1956. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx.  ' 

UrUted  States  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.  C: 

♦  K^^'i^Pj"*  ^"  promised   full  hearings  on 
the  50-50  law  as  It  relates  to  the  farm  blU 


In  a  speech  on  the  SenaU  Boor  last  Jul*  ao 
1949.  CowiixmiiowAL  Raoon,  volume  loi' 
part  9.  pace  11039,  by  Senator  BLLOfxn' 
chairman  of  the  Senata  Agricultural  Com<^ 
mlttM.  S.  3183.  the  farm  omnibus  bill  u 
now  <"MJ^e  Senata  floor.  Section  307  repeal* 
the  907to  law  on  farm  surplus  shlpmenta 
Ho  hearings  have  been  held  or  scheduled  this 
session.  Repealing  the  50-60  prtmslons  of 
Public  Law  480  will  Increase  shipping  coeta 
on  Public  Law  480  cargoes,  because  foreign 
tramp-shlpplng  rates  are  the  same  as  United 
Senate  floor.  Section  307  repeals  the  50-50 
you  demand  the  elimination  of  section  307  of 
S.  3183,  or  any  other  bill  in  which  thU  pro- 
vision comes  before  the  Senata. 
Appreclata  reply. 

Amxxicah  Man.  Lots, 
W.  L.  WnxiAMa. 

PoxTLAND.  Oaxc  ,  February  23.  195$ 
Senator  Wayne  Moasx. 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Shipping  was  promised  full  bearings  on  the 
50-50  law  as  It  relates  to  the  farm  bill  In  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  last  July  20.  1955 
CoNGxaaiOMAL   Rxcoao.    volxune    101,    part   9* 
page  11025,  by  Senator  Kllxndxx.  chairman 
of   the  Senate  Agriculture  Como&lttee.      S. 
3183.  the  farm  omnibus  bill.  Is  now  on  the 
Senata  floor.    Section  307  repeals  the  50-50 
law  on  farm  surplus  shlpmenta.    Wo  hearings 
have   been   held   or   scheduled    thU  session 
Repealing  the  5O-50  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480  will   increase  shipping  costa  on  Public 
Law  480  cargoes  because  foreign  tramp  ship- 
ping  rates  are  the  same  aa  United  State* 
tramp  rates.    Most  urgently  request  you  de- 
mand  the  elimination  of  section  807  of  S 
3183  or  any  other  bill  in  which  thU  provision 
comes  before  the  Senate.     Appreclata  reply. 
Moosx-McCousacK    Lurxs, 
P.  J.  Klxxn. 


PoBTLAKo.  Ouo..  February  24.  1956. 
Senator  Watnk  L.  Moksk. 

United  States  Senate.  SrnaU  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Our  records  indlcata  that  shipping  waa 
promUed  full  hearings  on  the  80-90  Uw  as 
it  relates  to  the  farm  bill  in  a  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  July  20.  1955.  Cohobimiomax. 
Recoxd.  volume  101.  part  9.  page  11029.  by 
Senator  Ellkkdcx.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.  We  understand  S. 
3183.  the  farm  omnibus  bill,  is  now  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Section  307  repeals  the  50-50 
law  on  farm  surplus  shlpmenta.  To  our  best 
knowledge  no  hearings  have  been  held  or 
scheduled  for  this  session.  Repealing  the 
50-50  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  will  In- 
crease shipping  coBta  on  Public  Law  480  car- 
goes because  foreign  tramp  shipping  rates  are 
the  same  as  United  States  tramp  rates.  We 
most  urgently  request  you  demand  the  elim- 
ination of  section  307  of  8.  3183  or  any  other 
bill  In  which  this  provision  comes  before  the 
Senata.     Would  appreciate  your  reply. 

States  Steamship  Co, 

Pobtlans.  Oaxo..  February  24.  195$. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxse. 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Reference  s.  3183.  farm  omnibus  bill,  now 
on  Senate  floor,  section  307  repeals  the  80-90 
law  on  surplus  farm  shlpmenta.    Appreclata 
your  working  for  hearings  on  behalf  Ameri- 
can shipping  and  urgently  request  work  to- 
ward elimination  section  307  or  any  other 
bill    containing    similar    provisions    which 
comes  before  Senata.    Appreclata  reply. 
HoLus  Fabwkix, 
Agent  for  Matson  Lines. 

Pobtlako.  Oxxc.  February  27.  195$. 
The  Honorable  Watnx  Moasx. 

Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Building.' 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Our  company  vitally  affected  by  B.  3187, 
the  farm  omnibus  bUl.  now  before  Senata. 
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Sretion  807  of  the  bOl  repeala  lO-BO  Uw  on 
farm-surplus  ahlpcnenta  and  we  argcntly  re- 
quest your  support  in  eUmlnatlng  aeetlon 
307  of  thU  bill,  which  would  deal  a  stun- 
ning blow  to  our  company  and  to  American 
merchant  marina. 

West  Coast  Staamshlp  Co.  Is  an  Oregon 
corporation  largely  owned  by  Oregonlaiu  and 
the  only  oceangoing  fleet  with  Portland  Ita 
home  port.  We  own  fire  Uberty  veeeeU.  all 
operated  under  American-flag  regUtry.  Our 
vessels  are  largely  employed  in  oflshore  bulk- 
carrying  trade  principally  transpacific,  and 
the  only  tramp  fleet  owned  by  a  Pacific  coast 
shipping  concern. 

During  1959  08  percent  of  the  offshore 
cargoee  handled  by  our  fleet  consisting  large- 
ly of  grains,  coal,  and  fertlllaer.  were  secured 
as  a  direct  result  of  application  of  80-50 
provision  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

The  annual  dollar  contribution  which  our 
company  made  to  the  general  builness  econ- 
omy of  Oregon  is  deserving  of  consideration 
because  of  ita  substantial  natvire.  During 
1955  West  Coast  Staamshlp  Co.  paid: 

Wages  to  Teasel  crews.  81.265.99035. 

Vessel  stores,  supplies,  and  equipment. 
$180,011.40. 

Foodstuffs,  Including  agricultural  producta, 
meats,  and  poultry.  $193,948.35. 

Maintenance  and  repair  to  Oregon  and 
Washington  shipyards.  $226,744.57. 

Stevedore  wages  and  other  cargo  expense, 
$753,224  06. 

Fuel-oU  purchases.  $501,92737. 

Marine  Instirance.  $2134M4.37. 

Preservation  of  90-60  provision  U  vital  to 
our  continued  operation  under  the  American 
flag.  It  Is  economically  Impossible  for  an 
American -flag  tramp  operator  to  compete  on 
an  equal  tMwls  with  foreign-flag  tramps.  If 
50-50  provision  Is  nullified  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  protection  of  foreign-flag  reg- 
istry for  our  vessels  with  Ita  low  standard 
of  operating  cost  If  we  desire  to  survive.  This 
action  will  be  forced  upon  lu  if  90-50  pro- 
vision is  repealed. 

We  urgently  request  your  efforta  to  pre- 
serve 50-50  legislation,  repeal  of  which  would 
sound  the  death  knell  to  American  tramp 
shipping,  seriously  damage  the  American 
merchant  marine,  and  cause  widespread  un- 
employment to  Anterican  maritime  Ubor. 
Please  keep  me  advised  of  developmenta  thU 
bilL 

E.  C.  CONTXXS. 

Executive  Vice  President,  West  Coast 
Steamship  Co. 

PoxTLAKO.  Oaxc..  February  29,  195$. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 

Senate   Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Understand  S.  3183.  farm  omnibus  bill. 
with  section  307  exempting  agricultural 
shlpmenta  from  50-50  law  voted  out  of  Sen- 
ate Agricultural  Committee  without  hear- 
ings as  promised  In  Comobxssiomal  Rbcobd. 
volume  101.  part  9.  page  11025.  Senator  Ei^ 
lendeb's  speech  July  20,  1959.  Section  307 
repeaU  50-50  provisions  In  Public  Law  480. 
Most  urgently  request  you  demand  elimina- 
tion of  section  307  of  8.  3183  or  any  other 
Senate  bill  with  these  provisions  before  bill 
comes  before  Senate.    Appreclata  reply. 

CoASTWisx  Lnrx, 
H.  H.  WBioHTSOir. 

Thx  Poxt  o»  Pobtlans. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  March  7,  195$. 
Hon.  Watnk  L.  Mobsx. 

Senate  Office  Bulldlnff. 

Washington.  D.C. 
DxAX  Senatox  Moksx:  I  believe  that  S. 
8183.  the  farm  omnibus  bUl.  indtides  a  sec- 
tion repealing  the  90-90  law  on  farm-sur- 
plus shipments.  From  -all  that  I  can  gather, 
this  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  all 
shipping  intaresta  since  It  would,  in  effect, 
repeal  the  50-90  provisions  ot  PubUc  Iaw 
480  and  the  ylews  that  I  have  heard  would 
Indicate  that  It  would  not  greatly  help  the 

cn- 


farm  program  but  might  increase  the  cost 
oC  eargoss  because  foreign  tramp  rates  axe 
tlM  same  as  American  trsmp  rates  and  the 
elimination  ot  the  6&-80  protection  could 
only  mean  the  reduction  ot  AoMrlcan-flag 
ahlpping  with  possible  detriment  to  the 
whole  economy.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  sec- 
tion 807  of  S.  3183.  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate It  if  you  would  let  me  have  your  views 
on  thU  matter. 

Vary  tnily  yours. 

JOHH  J.  WnrM,  Jr. 
General  Manager. 


iMTKKNATtOITAL  LONUSBOKXltXM^  AVD 

Wakbhootebcxn's  Umxow,  Local  No.  13. 
North  Bend.  Oreg..  Marek  1, 195$. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxax. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Watnx  Moksx:  Our  Washington 
representative.  Jeff  Klbre,  advises  our  mem- 
bership that  an  amendment  to  the  farm  hill 
now  being  debated  in  the  Senata  U  aimed  at 
scuttling  the  60-50  law,  which  provides  that 
not  less  than  one-half  of  Govo-nment- 
financed  cargoes  must  be  shipped  In  United 
States  bottoms.  If  this  amendment  Is  voted 
up  It  will  ellminata  a  great  deal  of  the 
United  States  merchant  fleet  and  add  to  the 
present  unemployment  situation  which  U 
plaguing  our  country. 

As  this  U  a  bread-and-butter  issue  for  us, 
we  strongly  urge  that  you  do  all  In  your 
power  to  see  that  this  amendment  Is  de- 
feated. 

Another  leglsUtlve  Issue  that  concerns  us 
is  liberalization  of  social  security — especially 
the  lowering  of  the  age  llmlta  to  60  years  In- 
stead of  the  present  65.  Mr.  Klbre  observes 
that  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunittee  is  out  to  stop  any  such  liberalisa- 
tion. 

We  ask  that  you  also  use  your  Influence  in 
tbU  matter,  which  Is  of  vital  concern  to  us. 
Respectfully  yours. 

GoxooN  Rasmttssen. 

Secretary. 

Thx  Skapakkxs  iNTOuf  attowal  Umoir, 

Atlantic  and  Gult  Distkict,  CIO, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  February  29, 1956. 
The  Honorable  Watne  Mobsk, 
United  States  Senator. 

Senate   Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbax  Sehateb  Moksx:  For  the  past  8  years, 
the  Congress  has  repeatedly  and  clearly  in- 
dicated  ita   Intent   that  50  percent  of  all 
Oovemmmit-flnanced  cargoes  be  carried  in 
United  States-flag  ships.    The  50-50  law  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  in  keeping  the 
United  States  merchant  fleet  ^  alive   at  ex- 
tremely small  cost.    This  keeping  of  United 
States  ships  in  business  has  time  and  again 
prevented  runaway  freight  charges  by  foreign 
ahlpping  groups  In  times  of  shipping  crisis. 
Now  the  life  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  is  threatened  anew  by  a  provision 
(section  307)   of  the  proposed  farm  bill,  8. 
3183.  which  would  specifically  ezen^t  the 
shlpmenta  of  surplus  farm  cargoes  from  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act,  otherwise  known  as 
the  60-90  Uw.     Thus,  the  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Committee's  vote  to  drop  90-60  from 
the  surplus  farm  disposal  program  Is  a  clear 
contradiction   of   the   Congress'   traditional 
and  oft-«tated  intent.    It  U  imperative  that 
the  50-90  provision  be  made  applicable  to 
that  part  of  the  farm  blU  which  provides 
for  the  disposal  of  farm  stirplus  under  the 
tlnlted  States  Government  aid  program. 

The  committee's  action  ostensibly  to  aid 
illspfwfT  of  farm  surplus  will  actually  bene- 
fit no  one  but  the  foreign  ship  operators  in 
general  and  particularly  the  nmaway  flag 
operators  of  the  nonlegltimata  maritime  na- 
tions, which  offer  escape  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  taxes,  decent  wages,  and  safety  condi- 
tions impoeed  by  the  United  States  and  other 
legitimate  maritime  nations.    The  scuttling 


of  SO-M  wffl  mp  wbatevsr  sUaaglfc  remalaa 
in  ttie  already  badly-battered  United  States: 
merchant  maxtee,  and  at  a  crlMoal  point  in 
international  reUtions  when  we  should  ba 
building  our  merchant  mnrln^. 

All  evidence  polnta  to  the  fact  that  repeal 
of  50-50  will  not  move  one  additional  pound 
ot  United  States  surplus.  The  world  agri- 
cultural situation  is  such  that  farm  sur- 
pluses sre  plaguing  many  nations. 

It  U  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
the  nations  protesting  the  60-60  aocount  for 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  farm  surplus  in- 
volved. The  nations  taking  the  major  share 
of  the  farm  stuplus  under  the  United  States 
aid  program  have  little  m'  no  merchant  ma- 
rine of  their  own.  Cbnsequently,  the  cargo- 
carrying  that  would  be  lost  to  the  American 
fleet  without  the  50-60  proviso  would  un- 
doubtedly be  picked  up  by  the  Panamanian, 
Honduran.  Llberlan  and  other  low-cost,  tax- 
loophole  runaway  registries. 

The  Importance  of  50-50  to  the  very  life  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine  Is  em- 
phasised by  the  fact  that  American-fUg  ahips 
carry  only  21  percent  of  our  Nation's  own. 
commerce. 

FaUure  to  include  the  traditional  60-60 
provision  in  the  proposed  agricultural  act, 
known  as  8.  3183  will,  therefore,  blast  away 
a  substantial  section  of  our  already  inade- 
quata  United  States-flag  fleet. 

We  respectfuHy  ask  your  consideration  of 
these  facta  and  urge  your  support  in  the 
fight  to  keep  the  United  States  flag  flying 
on  the  high  seas  bj  Insisting  upon  the  res- 
toration of  the  60-60  provision  to  the  farm 
bill,  S.  3183. 

The  membership  and  the  organization  win 
deeply  appreciate  your  efforta  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Paxil  Halk^ 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

National  Coitncil  or 

Fabmxx  Coopxbativxs, 
Washington.  D.  C,  January  27, 195$. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moksx, 

United  States  Senate. 

WMhington.  D.  C. 
IteAK  Senatob  Moksx:  I  am  enclosing  a 
complete  copy  of  the  policy  statementa 
adopted  by  the  delegate  body  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  at 
their  ann^ial  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  last 
week. 

I  have  checked  on  pages  1.  4,  6,  and  7  the 
resolutions  pertaining  to  matters  I  discussed 
with  you  yesterday.  Tlie  fact  that  these 
have  been  adopted  as  representative  of  the 
views  of  the  members  oi  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives  Indicates  the 
widespread  Interest  of  farmer  cooperatives 
along  these  Important  lines.  I  hope  you 
will  have  time  to  read  all  of  these  resolu- 
tions— certainly  the  ones  1  have  checked. 

TTianklng  you  for  your  kindness  during 
my  visit,  I  am. 

Slifberely  yours. 

J.  Z.  Klahxs. 
Manager.  Apple    Growers    Assoei*' 
tion.  Hood  River.  Oreg. 
Non. — 50-60  cargo  preference  clause:  llie 
National    Council    of    Farmer    Co<^)eratlves 
favors  legislation  which  would  bring  about 
such   modifications  ot  adjtutmenta  of  the 
so-called  60-60  cargo  perference   clause  aa 
not  to  Ixx^iede  exporto  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural products. 

liir.  MORSE.  I  believe  we  should  be 
very  careful,  as  we  work  out  this  pro- 
•gnm  In  the  hearings  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  said  will  be  held 
by  the  Interstate  Cwnmerce  Committee 
of  which  he  Is  chairman,  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  say  with  propriety,  as  the 
Senator  trom  South  Dakota  has  sug- 
gested, that  the  effect  of  the  operation  of 
the  50-50  formula  would  be  to  ask  the 
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fanners  to  subsidise  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

I  beliere  we  must  subsidise  the  mer- 
chant marine  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
national  security.  However,  as  I  said 
earlier,  some  language  must  be  worked 
out  so  that  our  shipping  interests  will  be 
guaranteed  some  of  the  cargo  of  surplus 
Commodity  Credit  food  shipped  abroad, 
but  the  fanners  will  not  haye  to  pay 
through  the  nose  by  way  of  a  ship  sub- 
sidy deducted  from  the  price  that  they 
are  paid  for  agricultural  products.  Fur- 
ther. I  think  we  must  insist  that  all  farm 
polshables  and  products  processed 
therefrom  are  exempted  from  the  50-50 
formula.  It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that 
the  foreign  goremments  who  are  buying 
the  surplus  food  involved  in  this  issue 
are  obtaining  it  either  at  very  low  prices 
or  for  practically  nothing.  It  certainly 
is  not  imreasonable  to  ask  that  they  pay 
for  the  shipping  of  a  portion  of  it  in 
American  bottoms.  Therefore,  because 
I  tliink  this  matter  can  be  worked  out 
fairly  in  respect  to  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  farmers  and  the  shipping  indus- 
try in  the  hearings  which  have  been 
promised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  ICr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ques- 
tion is  to  come  to  a  vote,  we  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  voting  on.  The  De- 
partment of  State,  imder  date  of  October 
26.  1955.  stated: 

The  application  of  cargo  preference  legis- 
lation to  the  sale  of  surplus  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  for  toretgn  cur- 
rencies under  Utle  I  of  Public  Law  480.  83d 
Congress,  has  Increased  the  difficulties 
attending  the  satisfactory  negotiation  of  title 
I  agreements.  The  Department  of  State 
therefore  supports  the  ezuu:tment  of  S.  aS84. 

That  Is  the  provision  in  the  pending 
bill. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  tmder 
date  of  October  31.  1955.  stated: 

The  Department  favors  enactment  of  the 
bill  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  In  the  case  of  maritime  nations,  cargo 
preference  mjikes  title  I  programing  Impos- 
sible In  some  Instances  and  In  other  In- 
stances results  In  less  desirable  programs 
than  could  otherwise  be  developed. 

2.  The  appUcatlon  of  cargo  preference  to 
title  Z  shipments,  which  constitute  trade 
rather  than  aid.  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
obtain  liberalization  of  restrictions  against 
the  importation  of  United  States  agricultural 
products  Into  maritime  nations. 

Senators  who  wish  to  support  agricul- 
ture should  vote  "no"  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  imder  the  control  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wish  to  yield  1 
minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  advises  me  that  I 
was  in  error  in  sajring  that  no  hearings 
were  held  on  this  provision  in  1954.  He 
has  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  hearings. 


Hearings  were  held  on  May  5. 13, 17.  and 
24. 1954.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  make  that 
correction  of  the  Rscoao.  I  made  the 
statement  that  no  hearings  were  held 
on  the  cargo  preference  bill.  I  still  do 
not  recall  any  action  on  the  floor,  on  that 
bill,  and  I  beUeve  I  am  right.  I  believe 
we  eventually  did  add  it  as  an  amend- 
ment on  another  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  said  that  last 
year  was  the  best  year  for  the  American 
merchant  marine.  So  far  as  shipbuild- 
ing was  concerned,  it  was  the  worst  year. 
I  visited  the  Fall  River  yards,  and  I  saw 
only  three  siiips  on  the  ways.  The  rea- 
son is  that  it  is  cheaper  to  operate  for- 
eign ships,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  build 
foreign  ships  in  foreign  yards. 

One  of  the  basic  ways  of  helping  the 
merchant  marine,  which  is  to  the  interest 
of  all  of  us.  is  through  the  program  now 
proposed.  In  a  program  wiiich  provides 
such  great  subsidies  to  fanners,  and 
gives  such  vast  support  to  them,  it  does 
not  seem  to  make  any  sense  to  knock  out 
this  basic  benefit,  on  which  the  American 
merchant  marine  depends,  of  shipping 
half  of  the  surpluses  in  our  own  bottoms. 
If  we  cannot  agree  on  that  point,  then 
no  subsidy  makes  any  sense.  I  hope 
Senators  will  remember  that  this  is  vital 
to  our  security. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  referring  to  the 
earnings  of  the  shipping  lines,  not  to 
the  cost  of  building  the  ships. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
the  significance  of  section  213  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  protection  for  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  give  us  his  interpretation 
of  that  section,  because  I  beUeve  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  legislative  his- 
tory made  on  that  point.  Suppose  that 
a  tenant  is  on  a  year-to-year  basis  with 
no  written  lease.  Would  this  provision 
give  him  any  protection  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  his  term  expired? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  provision  is  designed  to  do. 
The  term  "tenant."  as  used  In  the  bill, 
refers  to  anyone  in  a  tenant  relation- 
ship whether  imder  a  written  or  a  verbal 
contract,  or  any  other  arrangement  that 
may  be  customary  in  the  locaUty  where 
the  question  arises.  And  the  provision 
is  designed  to  apply  to  the  case  where 
the  lease  or  other  arrangement  is  ex- 
piring. Up  until  that  time  the  landlord 
would  have  no  legal  right  to  displace  the 
tenant.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
require  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram to  be  so  administered  as  to  protect 
the  rights  of  tenants  and  discourage 
landlords  from  displacing  them  when 
their  terms  expire,  so  as  to  reap  greater 
benefits  under  the  program  for  them- 
selves. Of  course  the  landlords'  rights 
must  be  observed,  too.  but  the  program 


should  not  make  it  more  profitable  for 
them  to  displace  their  tenants.  Other 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  tenants 
appear  on  pages  8  and  24  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  be  a 
written  lease  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  tenants,  as  described  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  It  is  a  verbri 
agreement,  they  would  still  be  protected? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  ia  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  myself  on  the  bill. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Maonuson).  I  beheve  that  the 
procedure  suggested  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  is  handling  the  bill 
is  eminently  sound  and  equitable.  As  I 
understand,  both  the  chairman  of  the 
Cc>mmittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  have 
indicated  they  will  promptly  hold  bear- 
ings. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
M AGNiTsoN  1  has  stated  to  the  Senate  that 
immediately  following  the  Easter  recess. 
both  the  agricultural  groups  who  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  matter  and  the  mer- 
chant marine  groups  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  before  the  committee  and 
give  their  testimony,  and  that.  also,  cer- 
tain facets  of  the  legislation,  such  as  that 
dealing  with  reefers,  will  be  considered. 

I  have  been  a  little  surprised  by  some 
statements  made  that  apparently  a  for- 
eign government  had  indicated  that  un- 
less the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  legislation  which  met  that  coun- 
try's  speciXications.  it  would  not  deal  with 
our  Government.  I  do  not  want  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  be  asked 
to  legislate  with  a  gun  at  its  head.  The 
American  people  have  been  very  gen- 
erous in  the  past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  minute.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  been  very  generous,  to  the  ex- 
tent or  $35  billion,  in  helping  to  rehabili- 
tate the  industries  of  Eu^-ope  and  of  Asia, 
and  have  been  endeavoring  to  build  up 
the  economies  of  those  foreign  countries. 

I  believe  it  comes  with  ill  grace  indeed 
to  have  it  suggested  to  Congress,  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  government  under 
the  Constitution,  that  unless  we  legislate 
on  a  definition  of  what  foreign  coimtries 
beUeve  should  be  included  in  legislation, 
they  will  not  deal  with  this  country.  I 
think  as  a  matter  of  self  respect  Congress 
should  strike  the  provision  from  the  bill, 
and  then  through  normal  legislative 
processes  hold  hearings  to  make  certain 
that  equity  is  done  to  the  American 
farmer  and  to  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes  to  answer  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Several  Senators.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  shall  try  to  complete 
my  statement  in  2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  now  fails  to  strike  section  307 
from  the  bill,  it  will  indeed  have  done  a 
great  injury  to  the  American  merchant 
marine.  The  same  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  farm  bill  last  year.  We 
went  to  the  then  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AikenI,  and 
asked  him  to  remove  ttiat  provision  from 
the  bill,  so  that  we  could  hold  hearings 
on  It.  I  believe  he  agreed  to  do  it  at 
that  time,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  al- 
most immediately,  and  referred  to  the 
Conmuttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  correc- 
tion. I  was  not  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  sorry.  It  was  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  show  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  bill  was  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  promised  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  A.  P.  of  L..  the  CIO.  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  many  other  organizations  and 
hidtviduals  that  a  prompt  hearing  would 
be  held.  No  hearing  has  ever  been  held, 
although  we  have  asked  for  one  time  and 
time  again.  Now  the  Senate,  under  a 
limitation  of  time,  says  we  cannot  have 
time  to  be  heard  on  the  matter. 

The  PI»SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  these 
transactions  are  not  really  commercial 
transactions.  If  Senators  will  look  at 
page  57  of  the  report,  they  will  see  that 
in  many  instances  the  currencies  re- 
ceived are  being  given  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  economic  development,  and  if 
Senators  will  look  at  the  House  hearings 
they  will  find  in  volume  1  of  the  tran- 
script, page  22.  a  statement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BUTL£R.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
very  important  legislation,  and  if  we  are 
to  be  cut  off 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
about  to  say.  on  page  22  of  volume  1  of 
the  House  hearings,  the  following 
appears: 

I  believe  that  many  countries  would  object 
to  the  United  States  coming  in  and.  without 
consultation,  spending  these  XiuuU  In  a 
foreign  cotintry. 

Does  that  sound  like  these  sales  are  an 
ordinary  c(»mnercial  transaction?  They 
are  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  "giveaway." 


The  50-50  principle  has  not  slowed  np 
the  agricultural  program. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  itfogram, 
$1,500,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  inrod- 
ucta  were  to  have  been  disposed  of  in 
three  years.  In  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  we  have  disposed  of  $1,200,000,000 
worth.  So  Senators  can  see  that  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  slowed  up  on  acootmt 
of  the  50-50  principle.  In  addition,  when 
we  consider  that  approximately  80  po-- 
cent  of  all  the  cargoes  of  oiu:  tramp  fleet 
are  50-50  cargoes,  it  is  clear  that  unless 
section  307  is  deleted,  the  50^50  provision 
will  be  substantially  impaired,  if  not  re- 
pealed. If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  not  difll- 
cult  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
Maritime  Administrator's  statement  that 
in  such  case  our  tramp  fieet  would  have 
to  be  tied  up  or  sold  foreign. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  foreign  nations 
referred  to  in  the  letter  to  which  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  made 
reference  are  able  to  dictate  to  us  the 
terms  on  which  we  are  to  nm  our  mer- 
chant marine,  then  I  say  to  the  farmers, 
"If  you  lay  up  your  merchant  marine 
you  will  pay  such  a  heavy  tariff  for 
freight  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
away  your  agricultural  products." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  "Texas.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  do  not 
forget  that  in  the  Second  World  War 
ocean  rates  went  up  2,000  percent  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  American  bottoms. 
We  cannot  destroy  our  merchant  marine 
and  develop  our  farm  community  at  the 
same  time,  or  farmers  will  pay  through 
the  nose  for  every  ton  that  is  shipped 
abroad.  We  are  now  carrying  only 
about  22  percent  of  our  export  and  im-  ~ 
port  commeice  in  American-fiag  vessels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  half  a  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
wish  to  point  out  that  up  to  date  we 
have  carried  $769,000,000  worth  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  products,  which,  under 
the  50-50  principle,  have  cost  us  but  $3 
million,  or  less  than  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollar  value  of  the 
agriculttu'al  piroducts  carried. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

■me  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roIL 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  SesoMUx  from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtboI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
ChavxzI,  the  Soiator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Daniio.],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gborcs],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kbtauver].  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [BCr.  Loire],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Manstikld].  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Bfr. McNamakaI  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  OMsHcmxT]. 
the  Seoslor  from '^nrglnls  [Mr. 


aoal.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RnssBXl,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  STHmcTov]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Daniel],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gborgk].  the  Senat<»-  from  T/^MW»"a 
[Mr.  LoMO],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Manstielb],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNakara],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stmimctom] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announ^ 
that  the  Senator  frbm  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BrickerI.  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  CapehartI  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Col<H-ado  [Idr.  Allott]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brickxr]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

Tbe  result  was  announced — ^yeas  57, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

TEAS— 57 


Barkley 

Hennlnss 

MilUkln 

Beall 

HUl 

Monroney 

Bender 

Hruska 

Morse 

Bii^ 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Bridges 

Ives 

Neely 

Bu;h 

Jackson 

Meuberger 

BuUer 

Jenner 

Pastore 

Cnfe.  N.  J. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Payne 

Cements 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Potter 

Coitan 

Kennedy 

PurteU 

CurUs 

Kerr 

SaltonstaU 

D^'tcsea 

Knowland 

Bcott 

Duff 

Kuchel 

Ellender 

lAlrd 

Smith.  Main* 

Ervln 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Prear 

ICagnuson 

Sparkman 

Goldwater 

M.ilone 

StexxnU 

Green 

Martin.  Pa. 

Thunnond 
WUilkms 

Hyden 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 23 

Aiken 

Planders 

Mundt 

Anderson 

FuUbrlght 

Schoeppel 

Barrett 

core 

Thye 

Bennett 

Blckenlooper 

Watkina 

caaae.S.Dak. 

Holland 

Welker 

Douglas 

Langer 

WUey 

Dworshak 

Martin,  Iowa 

Toimg 

Eastland 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTDJO— IS 

AUott 

Daniel 

CMahoney 

Brlcker 

George 

Robertson 

Byrd 

KefauTer 

BuaseU 

Oapehart 

Long 

Symington 

Carlson 

Mansflrtd 

Chmyem 

McNamar* 

So  Mr.  Magntjson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Bijr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  whit^  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  to  re- 
oom^dM  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  moticm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SenatM'  from  Texas  yield  me  3  min- 
Qtes? 


.a 


■  . 


i 
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JOHNSON  of  Tezaa.  I  do  not 
have  the  floor.  The  Benator  can  bave 
tbe  floor  In  his  own  rtgbt. 

Mr.  MONRONXT.  Mr.  President, 
durlnc  the  debate  on  the  agricultural 
bill.  It  bas  been  constantly  asserted  that 
the  reasons  for  flexible  parity  supports 
in  the  Benson  farm  program  have  been 
threefold:  First,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  farm  program;  second, 
to  reduce  production  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities;  and.  third,  to  re- 
duce the  amounts  of  such  commodities 
that  are  going  into  itorage  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha^e 
printed  In  the  body  of  the  Rscobs  a 
series  of  tables.  The  flgxues  show  the 
cost  of  the  rigid  price-support  program 
as  compared  with  the  cost  under  the 
Benson  program.  The  figures  show 
clearly  that  the  total  cost  of  miUntain- 
Ing  price  supports  for  all  tsftm^^^^i^^ 


from  the  jttan  1933  to  1955  was  $3.720.- 
500.000.  while  the  cost  for  the  basics 
was  only  $489,600,000. 

Only  about  39  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  program  was  Incurred  be- 
tween 1933  and  the  end  of  fiscal  1952. 
All  the  rest  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
occurred  under  Ifr.  Benson.  He  hmt 
neither  reduced  the  cost  ol  the  program, 
nor  reduced  the  production  of  surplus 
commodities,  nor  reduced  the  amount 
that  has  gone  Into  storage. 

The  Ubles  clearly  show  that,  based 
on  experience  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Benson  truly  deserves  the 
title  of  "Mr.  Wrongway  Benson."  be- 
cause that  Is  exactly  the  direction  which 
his  program  has  taken.  The  tables, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rscoso.  will  suppojt  my 
contention. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
oao.  as  follows: 

Cott$  of  maintaining  price  tupporis  on  affrU 

cultural  commodities 

(In  mUUoof  of  dolfan) 


1033-53... 

1053 

19A4 

IWIS.. 


Desiir- 

nated 
non- 


+3S.1 

-177.2 

-locsi 


OthM- 
non- 
bMkt 


Allfnr^ 
■mdl. 


July-DMmharloaoi  -«;.0| 
Total.  IS60-5S -514.7)"  -703. 7|  -OOSSJ-LOtTi 


-70181  -»n.o|-i.s«.o 

-A»     -MLol  -41.1 

-131.  i  -110.  a  -41113 

-44L8|  -lord  -700.1 

-105^  -100  3^  -3031 


Tottl.  I8CO  .\5 
Ptmtutof  lutal 


►^-1^ 


........... 

I 


Not*.— Only  ahoal  30  pereMit  of  th*  total  cr«t  of  the 
profTun  waa  Innirml  >wt«Mn  IUSmkI  th«  mwI  of  Tm*! 
1953.  kaa  thun  41  (wrrrtil  hy  thr  md  of  OKml  1053,  and 
tlM  ramalniaff  »  pemnt  ilnM  than. 


Efftet  of  lower  tupport  UmU  •»  amounU  going  into  ttoragt,  and  protiurtionrtaulting  from  ehangea  in  arreage,  1964  and  1968 


ClianrriB 

wpport 

bT«l 

.-. 

Prodnfr 
tlon 

Chant*  In 

qusntltlrs 

In  support 

pcnorant 

Chan«»te 

■uprnrt 

kvrl 

Aen^a 

Pradno. 
Um 

Chaavrla 

qiianiitk* 

In  mippiirt 

pracraa 

Cant                           

Cotton,  upland 

Pnuiuli 

Kit* 

Talaa— . 

Whaat 

-18 

+0 
— -- 

+0 
-15 

-30" 

-» 
-11 

+A8 
+7.4 

+57 

-17.4 

+.5 
-4.7 

+388 

+300 

+XW 

-10 

+30 

-JO 

B»lf*     

-» 
-7.3 

-31.5 

-IS 

-17.8 

-« 

+0 
-11.8 

+  IH 

+  1 

+34 

+* 

+A4 
-.8 

+7.4 
+13 
+» 
+0.8 

-a 

+10 

+X4 
-13 

-MB 

-a.0 

1      t      I      1 
1      I      I 

Jlii! 

Peretntage  ehange$  in  parity,  tupport  levtla.  production,  and  price  tupport,  extended,  1954  and  1935 


Unit  ot  quantity 


Corn... 

Cotton,  ni 

PranutJ. 

Kin.... 

TotMCM 

Wheat.. 


Bnahel 

Bale 

Pound '.'.'. 

Hundredweight 

Pound 

Buibel 


Peremtof 
parity 


1004 


W 
M 

01 
90 
00 


1006 


07 

00 
00 
80 

m 

83H 


Fcreent 
chance 

in 

Mipport 

level. 

lu6«-55 


-3  5 

+3 


-A3 


Percent 
change 

in 
prod  ac- 
tion. 
lSM-55 


+18 
+7.4 

+57 

-17.4 

+.8 

—47 


Perrent 
chance 
in  quan- 
tities in 
aapport 


+385 

+308 

+1103 

-10 

+*l 


Barley. . 
Plai-ieed 
Orain 
OaU.. 

Rye 

Soybeans.. 


Unit  of  quantity 


.dOL 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 

da. 
-da. 


In  thh  2-year  period,  changes  tn  the  wpport  leTel  were  more  freauently  than  not 
arrompunled  by  lncn>(v<ies  In  production. 

The  only  .^iihutantUl  rmluotlono  In  pro«lurtlon  were  on  rice  and  wheat   which  at 
had  the  largest  rrUuctuitis  In  hareceteU  acnuge.  28  and  Ii  percvat.  rcepccuvrty 


Percent  of 

parily 


88 
70 
85 
88 
88 
80 


1088 


70 
•5 
70 
70 
70 
70 


in 

npftort 

level. 
1964-58 


-18 
-7  3 

-21  5 

-14 

-17.8 

-0 


In 
produ»- 

IKIO. 

1054-88 


+14 
-.8 

+7  4 
+13 
+31 
+18 


Pfrcrnl 
rbanre 
in  quan- 
titMiln 
Mipixirt 
pr'irram. 
1064-55 


-23 
+10 

+14 
-U 
+03 

-11 


^At  the  nme  time  the  profiortlon  of  total  proUuctioo 
mt  Ihaae  2  oominoditMa  wm  aciuaily  reduced. 


salatimo  tba  loaa  fwosraia 


Parity  and  tupport  leveU 


leu 

1053 

1064 

1008 

1003 

lOtt 

1054 

HM 

Artnal 
level 

Per- 
cent 
of 
parity 

Actual 
level 

Per- 
cent 
of 

parity 

Aetna] 
level 

Per 

cent 

of 

pwity 

Actual 
level 

Per- 
cent 
of 

Aetoal 
kvel 

Per- 
eent 

of 

pwtty 

Aetoal 
tevd 

Per- 

eent 

or 
l»r«y 

Actual 
Wvel 

Per- 

eent 

of 

Pvity 

Aetoal 
level 

Per- 
cent 

of 
par«y 

Com 

Cotton 

PeanuU 

Rk« 

Tohaeeo 

Wheat 

11.80 

.30 

.13 

104 

"x» 

00 
00 
M 
00 

00 
10 

81.00 
.30 

no 

A04 

131 

00 
•0 

on 

01 
•0 
01 

11.03 
.31 
.13 

laa 

"134 

00 
•0 
00 
01 
00 
80 

81.58 

.33 

.13 

400 

■  ioo' 

07 
00 

m 

80 
00 
818 

I 

Barley 

Kl.»«seed     '.[ 

<*r»in  soTKhaa .... 

Oat......!:. :. 

Rye 

Soybaana 

II  33 
177 
130 
.70 
1.43 
150 

on 

00 
Ml 

n.M 

170 

lU 

.80 

1.43 

180 

88 
00 
05 
OS 

08 
00 

11.18 

114 

13S 

.78 

l.tt 

lis 

•8 
10 
88 

00 
•8 

00 

ISM 

101 
L70 
.01 
l.M 
104 

n 

08 
IS 
70 
70 

Acreage 

1064 

1065 

Percent 

chaoge 

1004 

1055 

Pfceent 

Com , 

Cotton,  uptaod """!.." 

PevMila. 

Rice 

Tobacea  (harveated) ."™i:!::™i::::: 

Wheat 

40,000 

31.370 

I.AIO 

ItHIO 

I.IWH 

•lOUU 

40.843 

18.113 

1.010 

1.843 

l.SiO 

06,000 

+4 
-15 

-30* 

-0 

-u 

Barley 

Plasaeed l.'.'.'.li: 

Oraia  wuh—       .     ,                

Oate ..       

Rye :.:;::n:  

soybauM rrrir"rrrrr"i.."rrrr"iiii:.* 

14.780 

imo 

30^333 

47.543 

40«« 

10,115 

10.100 

5,103 
M.II3 

40.  on 
s.oa 

2DIU3 

+0 
-11.8 
+  10 

+1 
+01 

+8 

1956 
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1053 

1061 

1064 

1968 

Pement 
change, 
1963-56 

change, 
1054-55 

1953 

1053 

1084 

less 

Percent 
change, 
1962-55 

Percent 
change, 
1054-55 

Cotton     .............. 

1077 
15 

i,ri 

48 

ir4 

1.380 

2,888.8 

18 
1.674 

618 
1070 
1.108.5 

3,010 

118 
1.025 

013 
1245 
S04 

3,188 

14.8 

1.610 

63 

1350 

030 

+T 

-17 
+16.7 

+0.4 
-.8 
-38 

+5.8 
+7.4 

+57 

-17.4 

+.5 

-4  7 

Barley 

Flaxseed 

Orain  aorghom 

Data 

2M 

30 

83 

1,260 

16 

298 

241 

36.8 
103 
1,216 

17.9 
202 

371 

4a8 
216 
1,497 

24 
343 

301 

40.0 
232 
1,570 

20 
371 

+73 
•f37 
+180 
+35 
+81 
+30 

+31 
+M 

p(«nate      ............ 

II  ice         .............. 

I'ohacro        ........... 

Rye 

Wheat              ......... 

f^ybeani 

— 

Proportion 

of  toted  production  on  which  price  tupportt  u>ere  extended,  1954  and  1955 

1054 

1955 

1954 

1955 

- 

Anoant 
aupported 

(million) 
uniU) 

Percent  of 
total  |>ro- 
ductlon 

Amount 

supported 

(million 

units) 

Percent  oi 
total  pro- 
duction 

Amoant 

aupported 

(million 

units) 

Percent  of 
total  pro- 
duction 

Amount 

supported 

(million 

units) 

Percent  of 
total  pro- 
duction 

Col  laa'II"! 

Peanutt 

ttu^                                                



111 

18 

1.T2 

15  4 

2317 

349.4 

08 
13 

1.3 
34 
10  4 
35.5 

88.8 

15 

SON  « 

13  5 
3214 

mo 

18 

37.7 
18.5 
316 
14.3 

SI 

Barley ............. .... 

Flaxseed 

Orain  sorffaum .... 

OaU 

88 

8.7 
415 

oa2 

10 

a.4 

23 
14 

— — ^ 

sas 

6.8 

06.7 
0.8 

415 

51.0 

0.1 

318 

17 
14  3 

3 

J  flbacaa..  ........  ........... 

Wheat             ............... 
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DISCHARGE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 
FROM  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  2584 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  a  suggestion  I  made  a  while  ago. 
I  now  move  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  8.  2584.  to  ex- 
empt sales  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities for  foreign  currencies  from  cer- 
tain sUtutes  relating  to  shipping,  and 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DECISION  OF  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  McKAY  TO  RUN  FOR 
REPUBUCAN  NOMINATION  FOR 
ELECTION  TO  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  RiccsD  an  editorial 
from  the  Coos  Bay  Times  of  March  10. 
1956.  enUUed  "McKay's  Was  Good 
Move.- 

The  editorial  comments  on  the  pres- 
ence in  the  Oregon  scnr\torlal  race  of 
8ecreUry  of  Interior  Douglas  McKay. 
The  facts  brought  out  in  the  editorial 
make  evident  the  fact— and  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  facl^— that  Mr.  McKay  wiU  be 
defeated  overwhelmingly  In  November 
1956.  by  the  present  senior  Senator  from 

the  State  of  Oregon.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

McKay's  Was  Oooo  Movs 
The  decUlon  of  Secretary  of  Interior  Doug- 
las McKay  to  run  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  United  SUtes  Senator  U  good. 
It  U  good  for  tbe  politics  of  thU  SUtc.  it 
is  good  for  the  country,  and  In  the  long  run 
It  should   proTO  good  for   Senator   WatNS 

MOKSB. 


It  U  good  for  the  people  of  Oregon  because 
It  wUl  provide  them  with  a  dearcut  choice 
next  November  between  the  forces  of  the 
public  weal  and  the  forces  of  tbe  public  be 
damned.  ThU  Is,  of  course,  assuming  that 
McKay  wins  tbe  Republican  nomination,  and 
that's  almost  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  decision  Is  good  for  tbe  country  be- 
cause It  will  get  "Generous  Doug"  McKay 
out  of  his  Important  Cabinet  post,  where 
he  has  done  more  to  damage  tbe  economic 
advancement  and  good  name  of  this  region 
than  any  other  Secretary  of  Interior  within 
memory.  His  replacement  may  not  be  much 
better;  it  cant  be  worse. 

And  the  decision  is  good  for  Senator  Moasx 
because  It  will  remove  any  necessity  of 
shadow  boxing  come  November  against  the 
outpouring  of  millions  of  dollars  from  all 
over  the  country  that  will  be  sent  into  Ore- 
gon against  him.  He  will  be  running  against 
a  known  quantity  In  McKay  and  can  draw 
the  Issues  cleanly.  McKay  has  a  record,  and 
that  record  is  easy  to  criticize.  For  the  most 
part,  the  other  Republicans  who  sought  the 
post  after  the  death  of  Governor  Paul  Pat- 
terson were  nonentities,  politically  speaking. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
tt.  Watnk  MoasB  U  in  the  fight  of  his  life 
this  fall.  TbU  battle-scarred  veteran  of 
principled  politics  is  the  No.  1  target  of 
every  Republican  leader  In  the  United  States. 

Oregon  can  look  forward  to  a  dirty,  ex- 
pensive campaign.  It  will  parallel  the  1954 
senatorial  races  throughout  the  West  when 
Republican  candidates  were  backed  by  a 
conservatively  estimated  $10  million  in  par- 
tially successful  efforts  to  defeat  litieral 
Democrau.  prlmarUy  In  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado. 

The  smears  and  stench  of  that  campaign, 
led  onward  by  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon, 
were  Just  short  of  bad  enough  to  demand 
Investigation.  

It  should  be  even  worse  In  Oregon.  Watws 
MoBSx  is  the  pet  hate  of  every  conservative 
Republican  in  the  Nation.  Not  only  is  be 
an  ex-Republlcan,  but  he  has  had  the  colos- 
aal  gall  to  stand  up  and  blow  the  whistle 
on  giveaways  and  corruption  and — worse 
of  all — to  doubt  the  sainthood  of  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower. 

But  we  think  that  Senator  Mossc.  cast  In 
the  Image  of  George  Ncnrls  and  other  great 
Independents  of  the  past,  will  win.  Tills 
much  Is  certain.  Oregon  and  the  entire 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  have  him  loee. 

For  McKay,  the  decision  to  run  was  al- 
most a  necessity.  With  the  death  of  Oov- 
emor  Patterson.  Oregon  RepubUcans  were 
left  without  a  "name"  candidate  to  oppose 


the  best  known  political  figure  In  the  State. 
McKay,  as  ex-governor  and  Secretary  of  the 
Intorlor.  was  the  only  logical  Republican  to 
make  the  race.  Indications  are  he  would 
rather  have  atayed  out  of  elective  politics, 
but^that  when  he  was  asked  to  run  by  Gen- 
eral Bloenhower,  he  could  not  refuse. 

One  can  imagine  his  reluctance.  He  is  at 
an  age  when  retirement  entices  most  men 
after  a  long  and  prominent  career.  In  addl- 
ticm.  he  has  been  one  of  the  chief  targeta 
In  the  Elsenhower  administration  for  blows 
from  the  opposition. 

Most  of  these  blows,  from  our  point  of 
view,  were  Justifiable.  Examples  were  the 
giveaway  of  the  Hells  Canyon  damslte  to 
Idaho  Power  Co.  for  erection  of  a  two-bit 
generating  plant,  the  strange,  strange  Al 
Sarena  case  where  some  of  the  best  timber 
along  the  Rogue  River  was  given  away  for 
the  price  of  a  gold  mine  claim,  and  the 
systematic  rape  of  the  country's  wildlife 
refuges  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  group  of 
oilmen.  McKay  was  up  to  his  hips  In  each 
of  these  cases. 

All  this  will  be  brought  out  strongly  In 
the  coming  campaign,  and  this  newspaper 
hopes  to  have  a  part  In  bringing  them  out. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  McKay  has  de- 
cided to  run.    It  is  good  for  all  of  ua. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OP  ART 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  will  mark  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Its 
doors  tomorrow,  March  17.  The  occa- 
sion will  be  observed  by  the  showing  of 
collections  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foun- 
dation of  paintings,  ranging  from  the 
13th  to  the  19th  centuries.  The  gala 
anniversary  will  also  be  featured  by  ex- 
hibits of  other  works  of  art  collected 
over  the  years  by  the  late  Andrew  W. 
Mellon,  by  Chester  Dale,  Lessing  Rosen- 
wald,  the  Widener  Foundation,  and  other 
Individuals  and  organizations  whose 
generosity  to  the  American  people  have, 
indeed,  made  this  National  Capital  pre- 
eminent as  a  world  cultural  center. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and 
pride  to  me  and  other  South  Carolinians, 
Mr.  President,  to  know  that  our  State 
will  be  well  represented  on  this  occasion 
because  of  the  works  of  two  leading  citi- 
zens.   The  late  Claude  W.  Kress,  who 
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died  in  1940.  was  second  only  to  his 
brother,  the  late  Samuel  H.  Kress.  In 
contributing  generously  to  the  founda- 
tion bearing  their  family  name.  Mr. 
Claude  Kress  was  also  a  benefactor  of 
Clemson  Agriciiltural  College,  in  South 
Carolina,  the  Log  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Harvard  UniTersity 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Kress  resided  at  Buciifield 
Plantation.  Yemasee.  8.  C.  He  had  been 
president  for  12  years  of  S.  H.  Kress  k 
Co..  a  leading  American  enterprise. 

Claude  Kress  is  remembered  with  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  by  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  foundation's 
gifts  to  the  Columbia  Museum  of  Art. 
Two  years  ago  at  this  time,  at  ceremonies 
dedicating  a  wing  of  the  museum  and  the 
display  of  a  large  art  collection  given 
by  the  Kress  family.  Governor  James  P. 
B^rmes  paid  homage  to  the  memory  of 
Claude  W.  Kress  and  his  eleemosynary 
works. 

On  that  occasion,  as  on  tomorrow.  Mr. 
Kress'  daughters  are  attending  cere- 
monies marking  the  unveiling. of  the 
latest  acquisitions  of  the  Kress  Founda- 
tion— paintings  and  sculptures  which 
ultimately  will  become  the  property  of 
the  American  people.  Mrs.  C.  Wesley 
Frame,  the  former  Rosalind  Kress  of 
Yemassee.  S.  C,  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Jack. 
who  also  has  a  home  in  Yemassee.  are 
to  Washington  today  for  the  National 
Gallery's  anniversary. 

I  should  also  like  to  cite  another  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  South  Carolina 
whom  we  all  have  known  over  the  years 
as  the  director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  Mr.  David  Pinley.  Mr.  Finley's 
father  was  for  many  years  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Charleston  district.  David  Finlcy  will 
retire  in  June  from  the  responsibilities 
which  he  has  discharged  with  great  dis- 
tinction since  that  day  in  March  1941. 
when  Andrew  Mellon's  bequest  to  the 
American  people  materialized  with  the 
opening  of  the  magnificent  structure  on 
the  Mall,  within  view  of  the  Capitol. 


AIXJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.  M.  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  now  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  adjourned  until  11  o'clock  a.  m., 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being. 
lUKler  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Monday.  March  19.  1956.  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  16  (legislative  day  of 
March  13).  1956: 

UmrxB  Statks  Ciscott  Jroos 

Charles  K.  Whlttaker,  at  lilaaourl,  to  be 
tTnited  States  circuit  judge,  eigbtb  circuit, 
vice  John  Ca«kie  Collet,  deceaaed. 

BarmmMM  Comet.  Ttaancm  or  Hawau 
Harry  R.  Hewitt,  of  HawaU.  to  be  aMO- 
clate  jiutiee  of.  tbe  niprema  eourt.  Terri- 
tory of  HawaU.  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Ii^ram  M.  Statnback  whose  tsnn  has  ex- 
pired. 


Cncurr  Coosrs.  Taaairoar  or  Hawah 
Cable  A.  Wlrta.  of  Hawaii,  to  be  judge  of 
the  Mcond  circuit,  circuit  courts.  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  vice  William  B.  Brown,  resigned. 


In  ths  An  FOaca 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  16  (leiii&laUve  day  of 
March  13),  1956: 

Govnwoa  or  rm  Cakal  Zoms 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  E.  Potter,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 017098.  to  be  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  prortslona  of  aectlon  6. 
chapter  1,  title  3.  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code. 

Is  THS  AlMT 

The  following- named  offlcers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  V  of  the  Officer  Personnel  Act 
of  1947: 

To  be  major  generaU 

MaJ.  'Gen.  Edward  Thomaa  WUllama, 
012818. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Stevens  Lawton,  014924. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  OUbert  Trudeau.  015513. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charlea  Lanier  Dasher,  Jr., 
015634. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gaydon  Lemaire  Boatner.  015041. 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Uward  Moore.  O\54c0 

MaJ.  Gen.  Armistead  Davis  Mead.  OIS767. 

Lt.  Gen.  Clyde  Davis  Eddleman.  01^342. 

Lt.  Gen.  George  Henry  Decker.  O159"0. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Maurice  Gavin.  017878. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gordon  Byrom  Rogers.  015620. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Bateman  Peploe,  016348. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hobart  Hewett.  013328. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bernard  Linn  Robinson.  013653. 

To  be  bn'^odi^r  generaU 
Maj.  Gen.  Aubrey  Strode  Newman.  0 1 6090. 
Brig.  Gen.  John  Pranklln  Bird.  016179. 

To  be  major  generals.  Medical  Corps 
MaJ.  Gen.  Alvin  Levi  Gorby.  016648. 
MaJ.  Gen.  James  Patrick  Cooney.  017339. 

To  be  brigadier  generals.  Medical  Corps 
Brig.  Gen.  Stuart  Gross  Smith.  016369. 
Brig.  Gen.  Elbert  DeCoursey,  017813. 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Dental  Corps 
Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  Letcher  Irons.  016826. 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  tempor- 
ary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
▼isiona  of  subsection  515  (c)  of  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947: 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.  Gen.  David  Henry  Tulley,  016075. 
Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  Sherrlll  Grifflng.  016413. 
Brig.     Gen.     Edward     Harold     McDaniel. 
016497. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  Benjamin  Denniston. 
017315. 

Brig.  Gen.  WilUam  Lewis  Bell,  Jr.,  0 17549. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Ellal  Bush,  017634. 

Brig.  Gen.  Nelson  Marquis  Lynde.  Jr.. 
017730. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Prancls  Regis  Belts. 
017734. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Jefferson  Wood.  O18064. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Ck}l.  George  Robinson  Mather.  0 18696. 
Col.  William  Jonas  Ely.  018974. 
Col.  Frederick  William  Glbb,  019223. 

PSOMOnONS  IN  THE  aCCTTUUl  AKICT 

The  nominations  of  Frederick  R.  Abrama 
and  381  other  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  which 
were  confirmed  today,  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  Febru.-u-y  16.  1956.  and  appear  in 
full  in  the  Senate  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
OKEsaiONAL  Rccoao  of  that  date,  under  the 
caption  '•Nominations."  beginning  with  the 
name  of  Fr-derlck  R.  Abrams.  which  is  shown 
on  page  2675.  and  ending  with  the  name  of 
Charles  E.  Word,  which  appears  on  page  2676. 


The  following-named  officera  under  the 
provUlons  of  section  504  of  the  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1947  to  be  aaslpned  to  poeltlona 
of  importance  and  rasponstblllty  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  504.  In  rank  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Earl  Walter  Barnes.  e7A.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  In  tbe  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
er.U.  United  SUtes  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Frederic  Harrison  Smith.  Jr., 
461A.  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general.  United  States  Air  Force. 

The  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
aa  Reserve  commissioned  offlcers  In  the 
United  States  Air  Force  for  service  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952  and  the  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1954: 

To  be  major  general 

Ool.  FrancU  William  Blllado.  A0311562, 
Vermont  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Lawrence  Haas  Bell.  Jr..  A0423819. 
Arizona  Air  N.itlonal  Guard 

Col.  Bdacl  OUn  Clark.  A01699452.  Ohio  Air 
National  Gu.ird. 

Col.  Homer  Retd  Flynn.  A01797983,  Oaor- 
gia  Air  National  Guard. 

Lt.  Col.  Jack  LaGrang*.  Jr,  A0155166I. 
Nevada  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  John  Patrick  McFarland.  A025e643, 
New  Mexico  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  John  LawTence  Strauai.  A0326325, 
Missouri  Air  National  Guard. 

The  nominations  of  Wininm  O  Miller  and 
21  other  persons  for  appointment  or  reap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  which 
were  confirmed  today,  were  received  by  tha 
Senate  on  February  27.  1966.  and  appear  in 
fuU  In  tbe  Senate  proceedings  of  the  Oon- 
eaiBsioNAL  Rscoao  for  that  date,  under  the 
caption  "Nomlii.aticns."  beginning  with  the 
name  of  William  G.  Miller,  which  Is  shown 
on  page  3398.  and  ending  with  the  name  of 
Juanlta  Howie,  on  the  same  page. 

The  nominations  of  Samuel  W.  Asklnas 
and  861  other  officers  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  which  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  February  10.  1956.  were  con- 
firmed today,  and  may  be  found  in  fuU  In 
the  Senate  proceedings  of  the  Conohssional 
Recokd  for  that  date,  under  the  caption 
"Nominations."  l)eglnnlng  with  the  name  of 
Samuel  W.  Asklnas.  which  appears  on  page 
2518.  and  ending  with  the  name  of  Dorotha 
N.  Wunderllch,  which  appears  on  page  2513. 
In  th»  Navt 

AFPOrNTMrNTS    IN    TH»    NAVT 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  F  Boone.  United  States 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  grade,  rank.  pay.  and  allow- 
ances of  admiral  while  ao  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  L.  Dennison.  United 
States  Navy,  having  been  designated  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President,  to  have  the  grade,  rank,  pay,  and 
allowances  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Adm.  John  H.  Cassady,  United  States  Navy, 
when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
with  the  rank  of  admiraL 

In  THE  Maeine  Cobps 
Lt.  Gen.  Gerald  C.  Thomas.  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  to  have  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  on  the  retired  list  In  the  Marine 
Corps  effective  from  the  date  of  his  retire- 
ment. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive      nomination      withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  March  16  (legislative 
day  of  March  13),  1956: 

POSTltASTXa 

John    E.    Harrison    to    be    poetmasier    at 
Eastsound  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


1956 
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EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 


RepajMOit  by  IIm  Hcwy  J.  Kabcr  Com- 
paaies  of  Tbcir  GovcnuMBt  Loaas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  aaKANSAS 

XN  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  16. 1959 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  CoNCKESsioHAL  RxcoBo  a  press 
release  I  made  on  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senato*  J.  W.  Folbeicrt  on 

THE    RETATMENT    BT    THE    HENBT    J.    KaISEB 

CoMPAMiss  or  Tbkib  Oovekniccnt  Loans 

I  want  to  commend  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
companies  for  paying  off  aU  their  debts  to  the 
Federal  Government  several  years  before 
their  due  date. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  •  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Subcommittee  which  reviewed 
the  activities  of  the  Reconstrtiction  Finance 
Corporation,  we  made  a  study  of  the  loans  to 
the  Kaiser-Fraser  Corp.  Although  the  sub- 
committee in  its  report  stated  that  It  be- 
lieved that  the  RFC  shotild  not  have  mads 
the  original  loan.  It  also  sUted  that  It  did 
not  question  the  Kaiser-Fraser  loans  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  repayment,  though 
repayment  might  ultimately  be  made  from 
proceeds  of  operations  not  contemplated  by 
either  the  borrower  or  the  RFC  when  the  first 
loan  was  made.  The  subcommittee  also 
pointed  out  that  It  was  impressive  that  the 
other  RFC  loans  to  Kaiser  managed  com- 
panies had  been  repaid  and  that  these  enter- 
prises had  refinanced  themselves  by  obtain- 
ing capital  from  private  sources. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  subcommittee  In  this  respect 
has  been  vindicated  and  ths  Kaiser  organl- 


BStlon  Is  to  be  congrattdated  and  com- 
mended,  partlctilarly  as  other  companies 
equally  or  perhaps  better  able  to  repay  their 
obligations  to  the  Federal  Government  have 
not  chosen  to  do  so. 


Archbishop  Josef  Bcnm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  L  HRUSKA 

or  NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  16. 1956 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  with  reference 
to  Archbishop  Josef  Beran.  archbishop 
of  Prague,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

AacHBisHor  Jossr  Bebam 
(Statement  by  Senator  Hbuska) 

Five  years  ago,  on  March  10, 1951.  the  Com- 
munist radio  of  Prague,  CzecboelovaUa. 
trumpeted  victory  after  a  S-year  battle  to 
crush  1  valiant  churchman.  The  broadcast 
said  Dr.  Josef  Beran.  archbishop  of  Prague, 
has  been  fined  and  banished  from  the  city. 
There  were  no  further  details  on  the  where- 
abouts of  the  archbishop,  nor  have  there 
been  any  since  then. 

Archbishop  Beran  was  not  hailed  before  a 
people's  court,  tried  on  trumped-up  treason 
charges,  and  then  imprisoned  as  was  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty.  Instead,  Communist  police  used 
brute  force  and  terrorism  to  break  up  his 
opposition  to  the  new  rule.  Imprisoned  him 
in  his  residence  for  18  months,  and  then 
spirited  him  away  to  an  undiscloeed  prison. 

The  Communists  resorted  to  Ul-dlsguised 
violence  to  crush  the  archbishop  because  they 


knew  well  the  valiant  splrtt  this  dlstln« 
guished  churchman  had  displayed  in  th« 
face  of  attacks  on  his  church  and  his  God. 

In  1943,  the  archbishc^,  then  Monslgnor 
Beran,  was  arrested  by  the  Nazi  gestapo.  He 
spent  the  next  S  years  In  Nazi  prisons,  most 
of  that  time  In  the  Infamous  concentration 
camp  at  Dachau. 

The  case  of  Archbishop  Josef  Beran  stands 
as  an  undeniable  character  witness  for  the 
Communist  rulers  of  Czechoslovakia.  It 
leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reason- 
able man  that  communism  absolutely  denies 
the  foundation  stones  of  any  free  people 
the  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  religious 
expression. 

Ck>mmuniBt  tyranny  knows  it  cannot  co- 
exist with  a  free  Christian  reUglon. 

When,  by  infiltration  and  treason.  Com* 
munlsts  extended  their  iron  rule  over  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  archbishop  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  his  people.  For  him,  there  vras 
no  compromise  with  the  godless  dictates  of 
the  Invaders. 

When  Communist  agents  arrived  at  the 
archbishop's  residence  in  late  1949  to  order 
him  to  end  resistance  to  the  new  regime,  he 
went  to  a  closet,  took  out  a  bundle  of  rags, 
and  said.  "Here  Is  my  uniform  from  Dachau. 
Let's  go."  Archbishop  Beran  was  confined 
to  his  residence  tmtil  19S1  when  he  was 
banished  from  Prague. 

Earlier,  he  had  warned  his  people,  "Per- 
haps very  soon  you  will  hear  all  sorts  of 
things  about  me  from  the  radio.  You  may 
hear  that  I  have  made  a  confesaion  or  other 
things.  But  no  matter  how  often  you  hear 
these  things  I  hope  you  believe  in  me." 

FTeedom-lovlng  peoples  everywhere  believe 
In  Archbishop  Beran.  Stripped  of  the  tannaX 
symbols  of  church  leadership,  the  archbishop 
is  an  eternal  symbol  of  the  power  of  a  simple, 
uncompromising  resistance  to  tyranny.  The 
stories  of  the  archbishop,  of  the  hundreds 
of  other  clergymen  Imprisoned  and  killed 
In  Czechoslovakia,  and  of  Cardinal  Mlnds- 
zenty, Archbishop  Joszef  Groesz,  and  other 
ChrlsUan  victims  of  this  new  Infidel,  will 
live  forever  as  black  testaments  to  the  ter- 
rorist doctrine  of  communism. 


SENATE 

Monday,  March  19,  1956 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Prederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Pather  Ood.  who  revealest  Thy- 
self in  the  true,  the  honest,  the  pure, 
and  the  lovely,  make  even  our  wayward 
minds  Thy  audience  chamber  and  our 
fickle  hearts  Thy  dwelling  place.  In 
this  quiet  moment  of  prayer,  which 
stands  as  a  hallowed  altar  in  the  midst 
of  a  demanding  day,  we  pause  to  ask 
Thy  guidance  as  we  tread  unknown  and 
tangled  ways.  We  seek  that  sense  of 
the  invisible  and  the  eternal  that  alone 
can  bring  peace  and  restoration  to  Jaded 
bodies  and  to  spirits  with  spent  strength. 

In  this  great  day  of  human  destiny, 
grant  us  such  a  vision  of  our  needy 
world,  with  all  Its  yawning  divisions  and 
Its  poisoning  suspicions,  and  yet  with 
l^s  dawning  sense  of  human  brother- 
hood, that  the  decisions  that  are  here 
made  may  never  have  to  be  reversed  by 
those  who  come  after  us.  Bo  at  the  last 
may  we  be  counted,  by  grateful  genera- 
tions who  shall  inherit  a  kindlier  earth. 


among  the  architects  of  the  final  par- 
liament of  peace  and  plenty,  in  which 
every  kindred  and  tongue  imder  all  skies 
shall  find  their  rightful  place.  We  ask 
it  in  the  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Pri- 
day.  March  16,  1956.  was  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


appropriate  committee,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  read  In  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  C(xnmittee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(For  President's  message,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  358) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  tbe  mu- 
tual security  program. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  message  be  referred  to  the 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
and  take  up  the  nomination  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WELKEB,  from  ths  Commltts*  oa 
the  Judiciary: 

Stanley  N.  Barnes,  of  Callfomla,  to  b« 
United  States  circuit  judge,  ninth  circuit, 
vice  WilUam  K.  Orr.  retired. 


cnaries  E.  word,  which  appears  on  page  2676.     Eastsound  In  the  State  of  Waahlngton. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  n<«ninatlon  on  the 
EitiCMtiTO  Oirnriar. 


UNmD  STATES  TARIFF 
COMMISSION 

"Hie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edgar  Bernard  Brossard.  of  Utah,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ssk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  forthwith  of  the 
nomination  today  confirmed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
JcctkA,  the  President  will  be  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  more  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislatire  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resimted  the  consideration  of  leg - 
JstatiTC  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Jornsoh  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of 
the  Committee  on  InteriM-  and  Insular 
Affairs.  InTestigating  distribution  of 
water  rights,  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION   OP   DEBATE   DURINa 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  2-minute  limitation  on  state- 
ments during  the  regular  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
joU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDOrr.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Are  we  In 
the  morning  hour? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes;  morn- 
ing business  is  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Bauai  or  na^uu.  Fftciumi  CoeraaATioK  oir 
Tm  OvnuTiojiB 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  PMeral 
Faculties  Corporation.  Washington.  D.  C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Ckjrpcratlon  on  tu  tin  operations,  dated 
December  31,  1955  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Conunlttec  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Pboposzd  AMEiromMTS  to  Pocbion  Satvicc 
Act  or  IMS.  AS  AMorDKs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatkon 
to  ametod  the  Forelfrn  Service  Act  of  1»4«.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
roreiga  BeUtions. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICX  PREBIDKNT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Nevada  State 
Society.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Pallon.  Wev  .  favoring  the  enactment 
of  the  so-called  Brlcker  amendment,  relating 
to  the  trentymaklng  power;  to  the  Oom- 
mtttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resoIuUon  adopted  by  the  citizens  traf- 
fic and  transportation  committee  for  the  ex- 
tended Los  Angeles  area.  California,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  let^lslatlon  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  construction  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  Interstate  and  defense  high- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Puhllc  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee,  American  Federation  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped.  Inc..  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  expressing  Its  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  the  late  Senator  Kilgore,  of  West 
Virginia:  ordered  to  lie  on  the  uble. 


PROHXBrnON  OF  LIQUOR  ADVER- 
TISING IN  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCES—PETITION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  petition  signed  by  sundry 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Montana,  prajing 
for  the  enactment  of  the  bill  (S.  923) 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  alco- 
holic beverage  advertising  In  interstate 
commerce  and  its  broadcasting  over  the 
air. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
without  the  signatures  attached,  as 
follows : 

We.  the  nnderstgned.  respectfully  petition 
you  to  exercise  the  proper  discretion  vested 
In  you  by  passing  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverage  adver- 
tising In  Interstate  commerce  and  Its  broad- 
casting over  the  atr.  a  practice  which  nulli- 
fies the  rights  of  the  State  tinder  the  31st 
amendment  to  control  the  sale  ot  maeh  bev- 
erages. 

At  a  time  when  I  out  of  10  drinkers  Is 
becoming  an  aleoboUe  there  sboald  tae  no 
encouragement  to  Increasing  the  use  of  stKh 
beverages.  Children  and  youth  are  being 
misled  to  consldet  ttMm  hsrmliMs.  espedaUy 


by  the  audio  and  visual  suggestion  of  radio 
and  television. 

(Signed  by  H.  W.  Oilund  and  SO  other 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Montana.) 


GRANDFATHERS        AND        GRAND- 
MOTHERS  DAT— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  Em- 
mons County  Farm  Bureau.  Linton, 
N.  Dak.,  favoring  the  designation  of  a 
Grandfather's  and  Grandmother's  Day 
in  the  month  of  July. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

BssoLunoM  or  thk  diiiONs  Cocmtt  Paim 
BuaxAU,  LiMTOM,  N.  Dak..  RJBQUorruic  tbs 
Paxsmurr  or  thk  UirrrxD  Statks  To  Pao- 
cukiM  A  OaANorATHca'B  AMD  OaAJtoisomxa's 
Dmt 

Whereas  we  now  have  a  designated  day. 
week,  or  month  for  alnMst  every  event  or 
occasion  of  any  signlflcanec  In  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  family  and  family  Ufe  Is  the 
basic  foundation  of  any  clvillaatlon.  and  that 
we  In  the  United  States  have  especially  been 
concerned  about  preserving  the  family  and 
family  life;  and 

Whereas  we  now  have  a  Pather's  Day  and 
Mother's  Day  to  honor  and  respect  our  par- 
enU.  It  would  be  appropriate  and  desirable 
to  extend  thU  most  laudable  recognition  of 
the  family  further  to  give  due  and  proper 
recognition  and  respect  to  the  onany  grand- 
fathcfs  and  grandmothers  In  our  great  Na- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  CTnlted  States, 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  has  always  shown 
great  concern  for  the  American  family,  and 
he  and  Mrs  Elsenhower  being  model  grand- 
parents themselves:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolvrd  by  the  board  of  the  Emmons 
County  Farm  Bvresii.  That  the  President  ot 
the  United  States.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
be  requested  to  proclaim  a  day  during  ths 
month  of  July  as  Grandfather's  and  Orand- 
BK>tber's  Day  to  honor  the  many  grand- 
parents In  our  Nation:  be  It  further 

Ke^olrfd.  That  the  secretary  of  the  En>- 
mons  County  Pans  Bureau  forward  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Prssldent  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  North  Dakota  congressional 
delegation  and  to  the  Honorable  Norman 
Brunsdale.  the  Governor  of  the  Bute  of 
North  Dakota. 

Lawrbmcx  Naaokn, 

President, 

Attest: 

How  ABO  P.  Bna, 

Sacrttmry. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce,  with- 
out amendment: 

8  2909.  A  bill  to  authorire  the  Secretary 
of  CoRunerce  to  prescribe  seals  for  btireans 
and  ofllcers  of  the  Department  of  Oommerce, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  Ko.  IS65); 

8.8369.  A  Mil  to  provide  transportation 
on  (Xnadtan  vessels  between  ports  In  soath- 
eaetem  Alaska,  and  between  Hyder.  Alaska, 
and  other  polnu  In  aoutheastcra  Alaska  or 
ths  eootlnental  United  States,  dtlier  di- 
rectly cr  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part 
9t  tbe  transportatloa  (Rept.  Mo.  IMO) ;  and 


Uons  who  shall  inherit  a  kindlier  earth.    President's  message  be  referred  to  the     vice  wuiiam  «.  urr.  revi^i. 
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H.  R.  MM.  A  Mn  to  proRide  Itar  the  eon- 
veyance  of  certain  lands  at  the  TTaited  States 
to  the  town  of  Savanaah  Beach.  T^be*  to« 
land.  Oa.  (Rept.  No.  1067). 

By  Mr.  SMATHXR8,  from  the  CommlttM 
on  Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce: 

S.  1T77.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  authorize  com- 
mon carriers  by  railroad  to  carry  a  disabled 
Individual  requiring  an  attendant  and  su^ 
attendant  at  the  laual  fare  charged  for  one 
person:  vrlth  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1604). 

By  Mr.  BSALL,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

H.  R.6574.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of 
title  rv  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, "  approved 
August  17.  1937  (SO  Stat.  680).  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  leOB). 

By  Mr.  KASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  648  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  Soudas 
(Rept.  No.  1670): 

8.  2153.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  esUte 
of  Susie  Lee  Spencer  (Rept.  No.  1671); 

8.3291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AIMno 
Braluca  (Rept.  No.  1673): 

8.3422.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Vilar  Soler  (Rept.  No.  1673): 

8.2423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Un  Ttel 
(Rept.  No.  1674): 

8.2594.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Wan  Ngo 
Llm  (Rept.  No.  167S): 

8  3596.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Renza  Mar- 
tale  Bartlett  (Rept.  No.  1676): 

8. 266S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joyce 
Soonhwe  Kim  (Rept.  No.  1677): 

8  3701  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hlsakam 
Bozakl  (Rept.  No.  1678): 

8  3721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  UmiU  Jad- 
wiga  MUarskl  Goodman  (Rept.  No.  1679) ; 

8.3734.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Oeorgina 
Feher  (Rept.  No.  1680) : 

H.  R.  1893.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Lu  Ho 
Tung  and  his  wife,  Chlng-hsl  (nee  Tsao) 
Tung  (Rept.  No.  1681): 

H.  R  3233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  make  It  a  crim- 
inal offense  to  move  or  travel  In  Interstate 
commerce  with  Intent  to  avoid  prosecution, 
or  custody  or  confinement  after  conviction, 
for  arson  (Rept.  No.  1663):  and 

H.R.  6421.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Roy 
Cowan  and  others  (Rept.  No.  1683). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8. 3358.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Katlna  B. 
Landruoa  (Rept.  No.  1684):  and 

8.3595.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  George 
Henry  MacDonald  (formerly  Frederick  WU- 
llam  Arthiir)    (Rept.  No.  1685). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
oo  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

8.  230.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico,  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  certain  claims  arisliig 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  by  the  United 
States  of  Elephant  Butte  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  (Rept.  No.  1680); 

a  2650.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Rubl  Mendlola  (Rept.  No.  1687); 

8.3663.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Robert 
Geoffrey  Hunt  (Rept.  No.  1688) ; 

8.2674.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  ShakedS 
Bakour  (Rept.  No.  1688); 

8. 3698.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Leopold 
Rledl  and  his  wife,  Boaena  Rledl,  and  their 
daughter,  RostUlava  Berlcocbea  (nee  Reldl) 
(Rept.  No.  1690):  and 

8. 3887.  A  bill  to  further  protect  axMl  assure 
the  privacy  of  grand  or  petit  Juries  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  while  such  jtoies 
are  deliberating  or  voting  (Rept.  No.  1661). 

By  Mr.  BIBLS,  from  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 


S.  K.  0804.  A  blU  to  profvlde  for  the  estab- 
llshiaent  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Na- 
tional Montmtent;  wttbont  amendment 
(Sept.  Ko.  1083). 


MARION  G.  DENTON— REFERENCE 
OF  BILL  TO  COURT  OF  c:LAIMS— 
REE*ORT  OF  A  COMhSTTTEE  (S. 
RQPT.  NO.  1660) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  ttie  CXimmittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  233),  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar  as  follows: 

Retolved,  That  the  bUl  (S.  98)  entitled  "A 
bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marion  O.  Denttm,"  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  ac- 
companying papers,  is  hereby  referred  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  pursuant 
to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code;  and  said  court  shall  proceed 
expeditiously  with  the  same.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  sections,  and 
report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand,  as  a  claim  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States,  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


REPORT  OP  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ENTITLED  "COM- 
PETITION, REGULATION.  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  THE  MOTOR- 
CARRIER  INDUSTRY"  (S.  REPT  NO. 
1693) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Select  Committee  an  Small  Business, 
I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Competition. 
Regulation,  and  the  Public  Interest  in 
the  Motor  Carrier  Industry,"  which  deals 
with  the  administration  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  together  with  the  minority 
▼lews  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOBPPXLl,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requ«rt«d 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


set  aside  for  an  art  gallery  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  ths  Committee  on 
Pid>Uc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nsmaun  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
tuider  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KNOWLAND: 
8. 3472.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Patricia  A. 
Pembroke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl« 
dary. 

By  Mr.  POTTER: 
8. 3478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kurt  Johaa 
Paro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

8.3474.  A  blU  to  exempt  from  tax  admis- 
sions to  certain  cultural  and  trade  centers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8.3475.  AblU  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Guagliardo:  and 

8. 3476.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Dertca  Ea> 
gar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

8. 3477.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment by  the  Government  of  Insurance 
against  risk  to  civilian  personnel  of  liability 
for  personal  Injury  or  death,  or  for  property 
damage,  arising  from  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  In  the  performance  of  official  Gov- 
ernment duties,  and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

5.3478.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  equipment 
maintenance  allowance  payable  to  rtiral  car- 
riers; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
dvil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  3479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Giuseppe 
Vamardeili:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr.  FLANDERS  (for  lilmself  and 
Mr.  AncxN ) : 

8.3480.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and  determine 
any  claims  erf  the  heirs  of  the  late  Irvln 
Scranton  Roes  under  the  Federal  Employees* 
Compensation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GBOROB: 

8. 3481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  as  ameiuied,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ra> 
lations. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

8.3482.  A  bill  to  provide  for  transfer  of 
title  to  certain  lands  to  the  Carlsbad  Irrl- 
gation  District,  New  Mexico;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanlmous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

8.3469.  A  bill  to  Increase  and  revise  the 
authorisation  for  small  flood-control  proj- 
ects In  section  305  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  30,  1948,  as  amended  by  section  312 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  17,  1950; 
and  to  extend  such  authorization  to  baxdc 
protection  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  tm- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NEELT  (by  request) : 

8. 3470.  A  bill  to  provide  for  examination, 
licensing,  registration,  and  regulation  of  pro- 
fessional and  practical  nurses,  and  for  nurs- 
ing education  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  NEUBBRGER; 

8. 3471.  A  biU  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  May  17,  1938,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  National 
OoUsctkai  of  Fins  Arte  Museum  on  tbs  alts 


RESOLUTION 


The  following  resolution  was  reported, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

8.  Res.  333.  Resolution  for  the  relief  of 
Marion  G.  Denton;  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  resolution  printed  In  full  when  re- 
ferred to  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
SMALL  FLOOD-CONTROL  PROJ- 
ECTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  increase  and  revise  the  authorization 
for  small  flood -control  projects  In  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June 
30,  1948.  as  amended,  by  section  212  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  17,  1950; 
and  to  extend  such  authorization  to  bank 
protecticm  projects. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  the 
means  for  attacking  a  most  pressing 
probkm.    nils  lupoblem  is  tbe  need  for 
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flood  protection  on  smaller  riTer  Yalleys 
and  In  isolated  locations  on  major  rivers. 
The  very  minimum  of  protection  Is  not 
available  in  many  of  these  areas  and  is 
urgently  needed. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  estimated 
that  flood-control  projects  now  in  opera- 
tion prevent  over  $490  million  in 
damages  each  year.  When  authorized 
projects  now  under  construction  or  not 
yet  started  are  complete,  it  is  expected 
that  annual  flood  losses  will  be  reduced 
to  $200  million  annually. 

However,  these  figures  apply  only  to 
the  main  river  and  major  tributary 
▼alleys  of  the  country.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that  floods 
on  ■nailer  river  valleys  cause  additional 
lotSM  of  $300  million  annually. 

In  meeting  the  needs  of  flood  protec' 
tloo  we  must  give  attention  to  reducing 
tiM  loifM  from  damage  in  these  areas. 
Tb«  procedure  of  authorlMtlon  and  ap- 
propriation by  the  Congreee  for  flood- 
control  projects,  now  reqtilred  by  law,  is 
•  neeessary  requirement  in  the  ease  of 
kuvs  projects  involving  considerable  ex- 
penditures. This  procedure  protects  the 
taxpayers'  Interests.  Surveys  and  hear- 
ings are  required;  the  process  usually  re- 
quires a  number  of  years  to  complete. 

In  the  case  of  smaU  projects,  the  delay 
In  time  may  make  earlier  surveys  and 
hearings  out  of  date  and  repetition  of  the 
process  may  be  required.  Requests  for 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for 
small  projects  may  be  deferred  during 
consideration  of  larger,  more  impressive 
requests.  The  final  expense  in  time  and 
money  for  this  complicated  procedure, 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  small 
projects  under  $500,000.  is  not  justified. 
The  Congress  has  recognized  the  need 
for  a  better  procedure  to  handle  small 
projects.  Existing  law  permits  the  con- 
struction of  projects  costing  less  than 
$150,000  without  action  by  this  laborious 
j»-ocess.  A  limit  of  $3  million  is  now 
placed  on  the  amount  which  can  be  ex- 
pended in  1  fiscal  year. 

Although  these  provisions  have 
brought  about  needed  work  in  many 
areas,  the  limitations  must  be  liberalized 
If  the  required  job  is  to  be  done.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  would  raise  the 
maximum  amount  which  can  be  spent  on 
a  single  project  to  $:00,000  and  would 
allow  the  total  expenditure  of  $15  million 
In  a  single  fiscal  year. 

A  most  slgnincant  addition  in  the  bill 
Is  the  provision  for  bank-protection  proj- 
ects. In  many  areas  bank  protection 
Is  the  most  feasible  and  effective  means 
lor  solving  a  flood  problem.  Adoption 
of  this  additional  authorization  would, 
therefore,  significantly  increase  our 
ability  to  meet  flood-control  needs. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  it  is 
expected  that  such  works  could  be  effec- 
tively used  to  relieve  flooding  problems 
on  the  Skagit.  Nooksack,  Snohomish,  and 
Cedar  Rivers.  Bank-protection  works 
could  also  provide  relief  on  the  Yakima 
River  near  Ellensburg.  the  Columbia 
River  near  Brewster,  and  on  the  Touchet 
River  at  Dayton  and  Waitsburg.  In  the 
neighboring  State  of  Oregon  such  works 
could  help  on  the  Willamette,  Umpqua. 
and  Rogue  Rivers.  In  Idaho,  bank-pro- 
tection projects  are  expected  to  be  effec- 


tive In  the  Boise.  Welser,  and  Payette 
Valleys  and  along  the  Blackfoot  River. 

The  need  for  such  work,  however,  is 
nationwide  and  the  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  the  means  for  additional 
flood  protection  in  many  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  extensive  damage 
caused  by  disastrous  floods  in  New  Eng- 
land has  dramatized  tc  the  Nation  the 
need  for  additional  investment  in  flood 
controL  Additional  extensive  damage 
has  already  occurred  in  the  Northwest 
this  year  and  the  spring  runoff  is  ex- 
pected to  create  dangerous  conditions. 
Work  on  small  projects  which  can  be 
undertaken  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  help  to  avoid  this  damage  in 
future  years. 

The  success  of  past  efforts  to  control 
flooding  have  shown  that  we  can  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  $600  million  aver- 
age annual  lots  from  floods  if  we  maks 
the  required  Investment.  This  invest- 
ment is  small  in  comparison  to  the  sav- 
ttm»  which  Will  result 

The  bill  X  em  introducing  would  pro- 
vide the  most  effective  means  for  mor- 
Ing  Immediately  to  eliminate  a  slgnifl- 
eant  part  of  losses  from  flood  damage. 
The  small  projecU  for  which  It  provides 
are  those  which  might  otherwise  be 
lost  In  the  shuffle  of  gaining  congres- 
sional authorization  for  larger  works  in 
major  river  valleys. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
take  early  action  to  provide  this  protec- 
Uon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3469  >  to  increase  and  re- 
vise the  authorization  for  small  flood- 
control  projects  in  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  30.  1948.  as 
amended  by  section  212  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  May  17,  1950;  and  to  ex- 
tend such  authorization  to  bank  protec- 
tion projects,  introduced  by  Mr.  J/kcxsoir. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  PubLc 
Works. 


NATIONAL  COLLECTION  OF  PINE 
ARTS  MUSEUM 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
Museum  for  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  bill  is  a  companion  bill  to  R.  R. 
7974.  introduced  in  the  other  House  by 
Representative  FiAinc  Thompson,  of  New 
Jersey.  Representative  Thompson  has 
taken  the  lead  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  an  area  of  our 
national  life  which,  in  the  day-to-day 
pressures  of  urgent  economic  and  inter- 
national issues,  we  are  sometimes  in 
danger  of  forgetting— the  area  of  the 
fine  arts.  He  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  his  Initiative  In  promoting 
congressional  attention  to  a  number  of 
programs  of  cultural  activity,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  one  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  present  bill  would  authorize  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  InstltuUon. 
in  collaboration  with  an  advisory  board 
of  qualified  private  persons  and  with 
other  existing  commissions  in  this  field. 


to  arrange  for  the  construction  of  a  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts  Museum. 
This  Is  not  a  new  or  radical  Idea.  Mr. 
President.  Indeed.  Congress  chartered  a 
private  Institution  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  which  began  to  collect 
works  of  art  in  the  year  1840.  116  years 
ago.  In  1846  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion was  formed  to  collect  paintings  and 
sculpture,  and  the  two  organizations 
were  combined  in  1862.  In  1920  Con- 
gress took  a  long  step  further  and  pro- 
vided the  Smithsonian  Institution  with 
a  director  and  a  staff.  In  1937  the  Na- 
tion received  the  gift  of  the  magnificent 
Mellon  collection  and  a  building  to  house 
this  collection.  But  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  $10  million  worth  of  art  held 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  looking 
desperttely  for  a  decent  home,  we  have 
yet  to  provide  •  fitting  location.  In  1$3$ 
such  a  building  was  suthorlxed.  The 
79ih  Convrcss  authorized  In  Its  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  $99,  an  spproprtatlon 
of  $10,000  to  be  combined  with  donatkme 
from  private  lources  to  build  a  suitable 
museum.  Thu  authorization  has  been 
•ilowed  to  become  a  dead  letter  since 
that  time. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
may  now  revive  Interest  In  and  action 
toward  carrying  out  the  plan  for  a  mu- 
seum, as  well  as  for  a  number  of  other 
cultural  activltle.s.  Our  country,  which 
leads  the  world  in  so  many  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor,  unfortunately  has  a  repu- 
tation abroad  for  callous  neglect  of  cul- 
tural values.  While  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  we  have  not  gone  so  far  as  many 
other  nations  in  giving  public  support 
to  the  arts,  we  know  this  charge  to  be 
fal^e.  But.  undeserved  as  it  may  be. 
this  reputation  has  done  us  much 
damape. 

Washington,  the  National  Capital.  Is  a 
good  and  a  proper  site  for  our  Nation  to 
di.splay  some  of  iu  outstanding  cultural 
resources.  Ten  thousand  travelers, 
from  every  part  of  our  country  and  from 
abroad,  visit  this  city  daily.  In  the  past 
decade.  18 '^  million  vl.^itors  have  seen 
th?  art  trca«;ures  of  the  National  Gallery. 
which  represent  the  flnest  in  the  Euro- 
pean tradition  upon  which  our  own  art 
has  grown.  The  National  CapiUl  needs 
its  counterpart  in  a  home  for  the  treas- 
ures in  American  art  held  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  are  now  prac- 
tically inaccessible  to  public  view. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  blU  (S  347n  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  of  May  17,  1938,  to  provide  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a 
National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts  Museum 
on  the  site  set  aside  for  an  art  gallery 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Nbubehcis,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   195«— 
AMENDBfENT 

Mr.  8TENNIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  East- 
land.  Mr.  Go««,  Mr.  Oeorgs,  Mr.  Trnm- 
MOHD,  Mr.  HiLi.  and  Mr.  Spaixmah)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  biU  (S. 
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3183)  to  provide  an  Improved  farm  pro- 
gram, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  biU  CH.  R.  7225)  to  amend  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
disability  Insurance  benefits  for  certain 
disabled  Individuals  who  have  attained 
age  50,  to  reduce  to  age  62  the  age  on 
the  basis  of  which  benefits  are  payable 
to  certain  women,  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  child's  Insurance  benefits 
for  children  who  are  disabled  before  at- 
taining age  18,  to  extend  coverage,  and 
for  other  ptirposes.  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  or- 
dered ta  be  printed. 


FKDBIAL-0TATE0      X^AND      STUDY 

COMMIMIOIf-CIIANOI   OF  KEF' 

BKBNCB 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  iS.  3444)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  Federal-State 
Land  Study  Codimissions  m  the  several 
States.  Introduced  by  me  on  March  13, 
1956.  be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  and  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  might  add  that  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Goveriv- 
ment  Operations  and  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, and  they  both  agree  that  the 
bill  should  be  more  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McCi.xu.an1? 

Mr.  LONG.    Yes.  I  have. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  And  does  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG.    Yes.  he  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  referred  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
Address  delivered  by  him  to  the  Toung 
Democrmtlc  Ctab.   Inc..  In  Wew  York  City, 
on  February  24,  1950. 

By  Mr.  SFARKMAN: 
AddTMs    by    BepreMdtstlve    Bau»o.    of 
Mtacourl.  befon  Waatatngtom  Stattetleal  8b- 
dety.  at  Waahlngton.  D.  C.  January  23,  1966. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  B.  PINLEY 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  past  weekend,  our  city 
ol  Washington  has  becA  vary  aaoix  la- 
spired  by  the  dinners  and  mfcetings  in 


connection  with  the  >»hib«tio".  hi  our 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  of  the  special 
display  of  the  wonderful  Kress  collec- 
tion of  art  treasures. 

As  we  all  know,  it  has  been  due  to  the 
energy,  vision,  and  imagination  of  Dr. 
David  Finley.  the  Director,  that  we  have 
hi  the  United  States  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant art  museums  of  the  world,  which 
houses  many  of  our  great  art  treasures. 
It  Is  a  great  regret  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  and  especially  those  of  us  who 
live  in  Washii^gton,  that  David  Finley  Is 
now  retiring  from  the  directorship  of  the 
National  Gallery. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  appropriate  that  the 
CoNcaissxoif  AL  Rscoas  carry  a  tribute  to 
this  great  citizen  who  has  unselfishly 
given  of  himself  in  the  performance  of 
a  superb  assignment.  From  the  time 
when  Mr.  Mellon  first  conceived  the  gal- 
lery, David  Finley  has  been  his  close 
adrlser;  and  besides  the  permanent  art 
treasures  which  the  mtisetim  owns,  he 
has  brought  to  this  eountiy  wonderful 
temponuT  exhibits  of  world  master- 
pieces of  art.  Z  need  only  dte  the  Ger- 
man loan  and  the  Japanese  loan  to  Illus- 
trate the  kind  of  art  treasures  we  hare 
been  able  to  enjoy. 

In  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  Sunday.  Bfarch  18.  the  Alsop 
brothers  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Dr.  Finley.  In  their  column  entitled. 
"Kindness  of  David  Edward  Finley,"  they 
present  a  magnificent  outline  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  appreciation  and  happi- 
ness of  literally  thousands  of  people  who 
have  enjoyed  this  great  gallery  of  ours. 
In  their  article  they  sum  up  in  one  para- 
graph what  Dr.  Flnley's  achievement 
was: 

Mellon  it  was  who  flrat  conceived  the  no- 
tion of  giving  an  art  gallery  to  the  Nation. 
But  It  was  Finley,  very  certainly,  who  de- 
cided that  the  gallery  miut  be  fit  to  stand 
comparison  with  the  Louvre  and  the  Prado. 
the  National  Gallery  of  London,  the  Hermit- 
age In  Moscow,  and  Plttl  In  Florence.  And 
It  was  Finley  who  nuule  the  great  schenie 
for  a  national  treasiire  house  Into  the  domi- 
nating Interest  of  Mellon 's  later  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  by  the  Alsop 
brothers,  to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 
as  follows: 

Kutdnsbs  or  David  ttvwAKD  Pnnxr 
(By  Joseph  and  Etewart  Alsop) 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  U  only  lacl- 
dentally  located  on  Constltntlon  ^venue;  It 
is  not  local  but  national,  as  its  name  Im- 
plies. The  true  address  of  this  vast  pink 
marble  treasure  house  la  reaUy  not  Wash- 
ington. D.  O..  but  simply  the  I7nited  Stataa  of 
America. 

Theoe  fairly  obvious  facts  are  worth  ptrfnt- 
ing  ont  at  the  moment  becaw—  Oa.vM  Bd- 
ward  Finley  is  now  retiring  froeft  ttaa  Na- 
tional Oi^ery  <llrectorshfp.  TM  Ahnlghty 
made  the  Tellowstooe  and  the  C^rand 
Canyon.  lUe  Oapttot.  the  Wbtte  Aooh.  and 
our  other  manmade  landso^jte  features  are 
owed  to  scores  of  hands  and  minds.  But 
David  Finley.  the  real  creator  of  the  National 
Gallery,  has  added  a  new  and  ma^  feature 
to  ilM  American  landscape  almost  single- 
handed. 

There  is  a  good  daal  of  confitsion  on  this 
pakBK  BO  Omitat.  Ttf  Mattnaal  OaUsry  ia 
often  called  the  Mellon  Gallery;  and  it  is 


oertainly  true  that  Andrew  W.  Mellon  gen- 
eroxisly  spent  something  like  SfiO  fnilllon 
buying  pictures  for  and  endowing  and  build- 
ing the  great  gallery.  But  where  Mellon  gave 
money,  Finley  gave  himself,  whlah  waa 
rather  more  Important  In  the  long  run. 

On  first  acquaintance,  to  be  sure,  yon 
would  not  suppose  that  David  Finley  Is  tlM 
sort  of  man  who  could  matter  ({uite  a  lot 
more,  all  by  himself,  than  $50  million.  Ha 
is  a  short,  slender  fellow  of  decidedly  avian 
appearance,  with  the  alnK>8t  exhaustingly 
good  manners  af  an  old-fashioned  South 
Carolinian.  He  never  speaks  an  unk^d  word 
or  does  an  unkind  thing.  He  is  an  enthusi- 
astic gardener,  but  you  feel  he  is  even  polite 
to  the  weeds  as  he  uproots  them.  He  goes 
to  church,  sits  on  the  vestry,  and  is  lo>U  to 
old  friends 

But  David  Flnley's  beautiful  manners  and 
mild  appearance  mask  a  steely  determination 
and  a  happy  ruthlcssnets  that  would  not  be 
entirely  out  of  place  in  the  Kremlin.  He 
has  never  wanted  much,  rather  lueklly,  for 
himsetf ,  But  when  Ftniey  wasts  ■omettolnf 
for  the  Matlonal  Gallery,  Ifon  men  an  iwteted 
Into  knote;  stronf  mea  Maneb  and  sUnd 
aside;  and  obstinate  men  do  not  know  wbal 
tee  bit  them. 

There  was  tbe  eeeaslen.  for  esaoiple,  wben 
Che  PtnneylvaiHaos  were  betaff  smatl'mhided 
about  lw«irtiig  Joseph  A,  Wldeaer's  Ineom- 

Kable  pietuTM  at  bonte  to  Pbtladelpbla, 
I  Penaeylvaala  Legislature  pasted  a  speeial 
estate-tax  bill  designed  to  prevent  Wldeaer 
from  giving  bis  pictures  to  Plnley.  Finley 
got  Prasldeiit  Roosevelt  to  ask  Congrees  for 
another  special  blU  to  allow  the  I7nltad 
States  Treasury  to  pay  the  tax.  Tbe  entire 
Pennsylvania  congressional  delegation  was 
alerted  to  defeat  this  bill  of  Flnley's.  There 
were  SO  of  them.    There  was  only  one  Finley. 

But  Finley  managed  to  whisk  throu^ 
his  blU  by  unanimous  consent  when  aU  80 
Pennsylvanlans  were  alwent  mlndedly  look- 
ing the  other  way. 

But  whUe  the  Finley  drama  has  had  its 
iron  scenes,  the  sympathettc  scenes  have 
been  far  more  ccxnmon.  Finley  has  an  un- 
usual gift  of  sympathy  (except  for  anyone 
who  wants  something  the  National  Gallery 
ought  to  have) ;  and  It  was  this  special  gift 
of  his.  one  suspects,  that  made  Andrew 
Mellon,  aging,  a  little  chilly  and  isolated  by 
his  fantastic  wealth,  choose  out  David  Fin- 
ley for  his  man  Friday  among  all  the  young 
officials  of  the  Treasury  who  might  have 
lUled  the  post. 

Mellon  It  was  who  first  conceived  the  no- 
tion of  giving  an  art  gallery  to  the  Nation. 
But  It  was  Finley,  very  certainly,  who  decided 
that  the  gallery  must  be  fit  to  stand  com- 
parison with  the  Louvre  and  the  Prado,  the 
National  Gallery  of  London,  the  Hermitage  In 
Moscow,  and  Plttl  In  Florence.  And  It  was 
Finley  who  made  tbe  great  acheme  for  a 
national  treasure  house  Into  the  dominating 
interest  of  Mellon 's  later  years. 

How  the  Soviets  sold  the  gallery  the  mas- 
terpieces of  art  they  Inherited  from  Cather- 
ine tbe  Great:  how  the  magnificent  Kress 
collection,  the  splendid  pictures  of  Chester 
Dale,  and  many  more  came  to  the  gallery; 
all  this  should,  of  course,  be  told. 

But  the  truth  is  that  except  for  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan's loTdy  Ghlrlandalo  portrait  that  went 
to  Switzerland,  almost  nothing  that  the  gal- 
lery should  have  had  and  could  have  had 
has  failed  to  find  its  way  there  annehow. 

"Mr.  Morgaa,"  says  Finley,  stiU  visibly 
dlstisaaud  after  20  years,  "^ras  in  much  too 
.  mucb  of  a  hurry  to  sell  to  Baron  Thyssen." 
Bujt  this  ona  defeat  can  surety  be  forgtvea 
in  David  Flnley's  long  record  of  splendid 
triumph  en  our  behalf. 


PROPOSED     REVISION     OF     THE 
BicCARRAN-WALTER  ACT 
i#r    LEHMAN.     Mr    President    the 
New    York    Herald    Tribune    recently 
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printed  a  letter  dealing  with  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Act.  from  the  Honorable 
Phelps  Phelps,  former  American  official 
and  diplomat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Phelps,  which  appeared  in 
the  letter-to-the-edltor  column  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Rscoao, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
••follows: 

IltmOUTIOIf    RXVISTON 

To  th*  Neto  York  Herald  Tribune: 

iMltlCBATION    RKVUIOM 

It  la  disturbing  to  not«  the  tendency  to 
▼lew  tbe  llcCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act 
ma  a  purely  regional  or  local  luue  Involving 
people  oX  Italian  or  Creek  ancestry.  In 
view  of  the  International  situation  today. 
It  should  b«  obvious  that  correct  revision 
of  this  act  is  everyone's  concern. 

Millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
•tin  look  hopefully  to  us  for  the  type  of 
leadership  that  will  help  them  to  obtain 
their  objectives  of  self-government,  human 
dignity  and  equality,  rapid  economic  devel- 
opment and  lasting  peace.  But  they  will 
look  elsewhere  for  this  leadership  if  our 
leaders  fall  to  help  us  remove  existing  dis- 
criminations. 

As  former  Ambassador  Chester  Bowles  rz- 
pgsssM  it.  the  world  expects  from  us  ths 
spirit  of  Lincoln.  One  excellent  way  to 
demonstrate  this  spirit  is  to  remove  the 
national  origins  quota  system  and  other  dis- 
criminatory provisions  of  the  llcCarran- 
Walter  Act.  One  excellent  way  to  obtain 
this  removal  Is  for  every  one  interested  In 
Justice  to  demand  it. 

Phslts  Phxlps. 

Mswaax.  M.  J..  March  1. 1959. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AlklERICANS  OP 
JAPANESE  EXTRACTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to  comment 
on  a  sneering,  slurring,  slanderous  let- 
ter purportedly  written  by  a  man  para- 
doxically named  Lincoln  Yamamoto. 
addressed  to  Newsweek  magazine.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  such  a  per- 
son. In  any  event,  whoever  wrote  the 
letter  contemptuously  asserted  that 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  extrac- 
tion owe  their  first  allegiance  to  Japan. 
That  statement.  Mr.  President,  defiled 
a  host  of  nisei  who  died  in  World  War 
n  to  preserve  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  let- 
ter gratuitously  wronged  all  those  good 
Americans  of  Japanese  extraction.  The 
statement  was  a  willful  untruth. 

In  a  subsequent  issue  of  Newsweek — 
that  for  March  5 — some  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  are  nisei  spoke  up  right- 
eously, through  letters  of  their  own, 
and  denounced  the  alleged  Yamamoto 
canard  for  what  it  is:  a  base  lie. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
several  of  those  letters: 

During  the  Second  World  Wsr,  more  than 
600  nisei  soldiers  died  wearing  the  United 
States  Army  uniform,  and  many  of  them 
died  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of  Operations, 
fighting  the  enemies  from  Japan.  That 
•  •  •  ought  to  throw  the  lie  In  "Lincoln 
Tamamoto's"  teeth.  •  •  • 

Instead  of  giving  Iva  D'Aqxxlno  •  heroine's 
welcome,  it  is  our  conviction  that  men  like 
Hlroshl  Mlyamtu-a.  of  Gallup.  N.  Mex..  and 
fiadao  Mumemorl.  of  CaUfornla,  both  win- 


ners of  the  Oongreask>nal  Ifedal  <A  Honor, 
are  the  heroes  of  the  Japan  §■■  Americans  in 
the  United  States. 

ICnvoBU  Tasm. 
Colo. 


I  read  from  another  one: 

All  of  us  are  proud  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers  (who)  have  renounced  any  aUe- 
giance  to  Japan  to  become  naturalized  Amer- 
ican citizens  indicating  that  they,  like  im- 
migrants from  so  many  other  countries,  be- 
lieved that  their  adopted  land  is  the  best 
la  the  world. 

Lsvm  J  HosniDA. 
President.  Japan£$e  Amerxcan  Citi- 
aena    League.    Living  Mton-Merctd 
Chapter,  Merced,  Calt/. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  glad 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  comments  which  Newsweek  maga- 
zine made  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  series  of  letters  to  the  editor  in 
the  March  5  issue: 

Newsweek  agrees  heartily  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  above  and  deeply  regrets 
any  suggestion  to  the  contrary.  Americans 
of  Japanese  descent  have  proved  themselves, 
both  at  home  and  on  the  battlefield,  as  cltl- 
aens  who  yield  to  no  one  in  their  loyalty  to 
the  United  Stats*. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  group  of  letters  to  the 
editor  of  Newsweek  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
oao, as  follows: 

Rrgardlng  letter  by  Lincoln  Tamsmoto 
that  there  was  a  miscarriage  of  Justice  for 
Tokyo  Rose  to  be  convicted  of  treason  and 
that  United  States  citizens  of  Japanese  sn- 
cestry  declare  their  first  allegiance  to  be 
to  the  country  of  Japan.  I  personally  cate- 
gorically deny  that  our  allegiance  is  to  any 
country  but  to  the  United  States.  We  nlseU. 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry,  have  proven 
our  loyalty  in  the  Second  World  War  by  serv- 
ice to  otir  country  throughout  the  world. 
The  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  the 
only  representative  national  organization  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry,  have  ex- 
pressed In  words  and  manifested  by  action 
for  more  than  23  years  that  we  are  Americans 
and  that  our  first  snd  only  loyalty  is  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  •  •  •  Every  mem- 
ber of  our  organization  protests  the  pubU- 
cation  of  this  letter. 

nuwK  F.  CKtntAif. 

Los  Amoxus,  Caup. 

The  deeds  and  not  the  words  stand  un- 
retractable.  The  combat  record  of  the  nisei 
GIs  In,  the  Second  World  War  and  Korea, 
and  the  civic  participation  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  with  Jspa- 
nese  faces,  speak  for  themselves. 

Ceobcx  If.  Saxai. 

RxDOMDO  Beach,  Caup. 

We  niseis  are  proud  that  we  are  Ameri- 
cans for  we  feel  thst  we  have  Justly  earned 
the  right  to  l>e  called  Americans.  •  •  •  The 
442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  •  •  • 
fought  with  valor  and  distinction  in  Europe, 
earning  more  decorations  than  any  other 
American  unit.  Their  casualty  rate  of  308 
percent  speaks  more  profoundly  than  the 
irresponsible  and  stupid  outbursts  in  the 
Yamamoto  letter.  Furthermore.  several 
thousand  nUcls  served  in  military  intelli- 
gence in  the  war  against  Japan,  and  fought 
with  dUtlnction. 

PxTsa  If.  Nakahasa. 

Sam  Josz,  Caup. 

Letter  by  Lincoln  Yamamoto  la  blot  on 
the  name  of  the  nisei  Japanese-American. 


Wa  nlaat  who  arc  bom  and  ralaad  In  thia 
country  are  first  and  always  true  to  tbm 
United  States  of  America. 

CUtCINItATI    CHAPTXX.    jAPAJtaBS-AMIBI- 

CAM  Cmxnvs  LaAotra. 
CDfciMMATt.  Ohio. 

Three  hundred  members  of  the  Berkeley 
Jspanese-Amerlcsn  Citizens  League  disclaim 
the  allegations  of  one  Lincoln  Yamamoto. 
•  •  •  "Bouqueta  from  on*  Yamamoto  to  aa- 
othar." 

Paul  H.  Yassamoto. 

OAjtLAin.  Caup. 

Lincoln  Yamamoto  Is  not  a  nteel.  Re  cant 
be  because  be  does  not  share  the  American- 
ism and  loyalty  of  the  nisei. 

Tatb  KvsaxBA. 

Los  AMesLxs,  Caup. 


Opinions  •  •  •  by  Lincoln  Yamamoto 
certainly  do  not  reflect  those  of  Americana 
of  Japanese  ancestry  of  this  community, 
nor.  I  am  certain,  do  they  repreaent  thosa 
of  anyone  other  than  Lincoln  Yamamoto. 

Dkam  Itamo. 
president.  Sacramento  Chapter,  Jap' 
aneae-Ameriean   Citisems    League. 
SAcaAStAMTo.  Caup. 

Lincoln  Yamimoto.  if  there  be  such  a  per- 
son, speaks  only  for  himself  in  his  irrespon- 
sible, fanatical  outburst  •  •  •  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  our  national 
organization  of  the  Japanese-American  Citi- 
aens  League,  with  lu  motto  "for  better 
Americans  in  a  greater  America,"  has  oper- 
ated upon  the  principle  that  we  are  Amerl- 
cans  and  that  our  first  and  only  loyalty  is 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  Not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  cur  members  believes  as  does 
Yamamoto  that  it  Is  our  ctutom  to  consider 
ourselves  citiaens  of  Japan. 

Masao  W.  8atow. 
National  IHrector.  Japanett-Ameri- 
iean  Cittaeru  League. 

Saw  FBAMciaco,  Caup. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  mora  than 
•00  nisei  soldiers  died  wearing  the  United 
States  Army  uniform,  and  many  of  them  died 
In  the  Pacific  Theater  of  Operations,  fighting 
the  enemies  from  Japan.  That  •  •  •  ought 
to  throw  the  Ue  in  Lincoln  Yamamoto's 
teeth  •  •  • 

Instead  of  giving  Iva  DAquIno  a  heroine's 
welcome  It  is  our  conviction  that  men  like 
Hlroshl  Mlyamura  of  Gallup,  N.  Ifcx..  and 
Sadao  Mumemorl  of  California,  both  winners 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  pf  Honor,  ar«  tha 
heroes  of  the  Japanese  Americana  In  tha 
United  SUtea. 

IfiNoev  YAam, 
DENVxa,  Colo. 

All  of  us  are  proud  of  otu-  fathers  and 
mothers  |who|  have  renounced  any  alle- 
giance to  Japan  to  become  naturalised 
American  citizens  indicating  that  they,  ilka 
immigrants  from  so  many  other  countries, 
believed  that  their  adopted  land  Is  the  bast 
in  the  world.  •  •  • 

LcsTKB  J.  HoanmA, 
President,  Japanese-American  Citizeru 
League,  Ltvingston-Merced  Chapter, 
Merced.  Calif. 

On  behalf  of  the  Pasadena  Japanese  Com- 
munity Center,  we  wish  to  refuse  the  letter 
written  by  Lincoln  Yamamoto.  He  does  not 
represent  the  nisei  of  Pasadena. 

_  Jiao  OisBi. 

Pasaocna.  Caup. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Dwight  W.  Norrls,  for  the  edi- 
tors of  Newsweek,  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
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ORD  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
The  letter  repeats  the  deep  regret  which 
Newsweek  shares  with  us  In  the  state« 
ments  made  by  Yamamoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 

as  follows;  

Newsweek., 

rtew  York.  March  19.  1959. 

Hon.   THOMAS  B.   KlTCMIL. 

United  States  Senator. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAB  SaNAToa :  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  conunander  of  the  Townsend  Harris 
Post  No.  438  of  the  American  Legion,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  dated  March  3,  195S,  in 
reference  to  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  Lincoln 
Yamamoto  which  was  published  in  the  let- 
ters column  of  the  February  20  issue  of  News- 
week. It  sppears  that  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mander's letter  was  sent  to  you. 

We  are  enclosing  for  your  information  a 
copy  of  our  reply  to  the  commander.  Also 
enclosed  la  a  copy  of  our  March  5  Issue,  in 
which  we  published  letters  and  telegrams,  or 
excerpts,  and  our  sincere  expression  of  re- 
grets, as  referred  to  in  our  letter  to  the 
legion  commander. 

Inasmuch  as  your  speech,  to  which  the 
legion  commander  refers,  was  printed  In 
the  CoNcazssiONAL  Rscoao  for  February  20. 
196S.  we  would  be  grateful  to  you  if  you 
would  Insert  a  brief  note  in  the  Recoed  re- 
ferring to  our  letters  column  and  expression 
of  regrets  in  our  March  8  Issue  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

Sincerely, 

DwicHT  W.  Noaais 

(For  the  Editors). 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  also  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Norris  wrote 
to  Mr.  George  K.  Kayano,  commander 
of  the  Townsend  Harris  Post.  No.  438,  of 
the  American  Legion.  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re.ord, 

as  follows: 

March  18.  1058. 

Mr.  OEOBCE  K.  Katano. 

Commander,  Totonsend  Harris  Post, 
No.   439.   the   American   Legion, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mb.  Katano:  This  U  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  3,  1»66.  in  reference  to  the 
Lincoln  Yamamoto  letter  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Letters  column  of  the  February 
aoth  Issue  of  Newsweek. 

At  the  time  of  our  March  5  Issue  we  did 
not  have  before  us  a  copy  of  Senator 
KucHXL's  speech,  to  which  you  refer.  We 
have  since  received  a  complete  copy  and  are 
in  full  accord  with  the  sentiments  which  be 
expressed. 

We  are  sorry  that  you  do  not  consider  the 
Letters  column  In  our  March  6  Issue  satis- 
factory. The  column,  extending  over  nearly 
3  pages,  reproduced  letters  and  telegrams 
from  readers,  or  excerpts  therefrom,  con- 
denmlng  Mr.  Yamamoto's  position  and 
ended  with  an  expression  of  deep  regrets  on 
our  part.  We  have  received  expressions  of 
appreciation  for  the  March  6  column  from 
others  who  had  commimlcated  with  us  about 
the  matter. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  our  expression 
of  regrets  was  sincere  and  Intended  to  be 
full  and  complete.    We  hope  that  on  fur- 
ther consideration  you  will  agree  with  ua. 
Sincerely, 

DwioHT  W.  Norris 

(For  the  Editors) . 


THE  FEDERAL  mOHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, Hon.  Goodwin  J.  Knight,  a  tele- 
gram in  which  he  outlines,  on  behalf  of 
the  government  of  my  native  State,  his 
views  on  the  basic  principles  which 
should  guide  Congress  in  fashioning 
proper  legislation  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  modem  interstate 
highways  in  America.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  telegram  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegnun 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

Sacramento,  Calip.,  March  19,  1959 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  KtJCHXL, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
California  has  a  vital  economic  interest  in 
the  Federal  highway  program  now  before 
the  Congress.  California  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  following  features  of  the  pro- 
gram: first,  that  adequate  highway  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  which  will  provide  for  the 
completion  of  the  national  system  of  in- 
terstate highways,  not  only  in  California  but 
throughout  the  entire  Nation,  without  inter- 
ference with  the  orderly  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  otbo-  systems  of  Federal- 
aid  highways;  second,  that  the  formula  for 
the  allocation  of  funds  among  the  several 
States  for  the  improvement  of  the  national 
system  of  interstate  highways  be  based  upon 
the  cost  of  completing  that  system  in  each 
State,  as  related  to  the  cost  of  completing 
the  entire  national  system;  third,  that  re- 
payment provisions  with  regard  to  roads 
already  constructed,  either  toll  roads  or 
freeways  that  are  a  part  of  the  national  in- 
terstate system,  be  subordinated  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  system.  With  regard 
to  other  features  of  the  legislation,  we  sug- 
gest that  the  Congress  give  consideration  to 
the  demonstrated  ability  of  the  State  High- 
way Departments  to  accomplish  satisfac- 
torily highway  work  under  existing  Federal 
and  State  laws. 

CordiaUy. 

Oooownr  J.  Knight. 

Got>ernor. 


HARDSHIPS  INVOLVED  IN    REDUC- 
TION   OF    COTTON    ACREAGE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  by  the  close  vote  of  46  to  43.  the 
Senate  rejected  a  committee-approved 
amendment  setting  up  a  small  cotton 
acreage  reserve  to  be  used  in  bringing 
each  cotton  farm  up  to  4  acres,  or  the 
highest  planted  acreage  imder  4  acres  of 
any  one  of  the  last  3  proceeding  years. 

I  feel  sure  the  Senate  did  not  intend 
to  reject  the  plea  of  the  407,000  very 
small  independent  landowners  in  this 
class,  and  their  families,  representing  a 
total  of  over  2  million  people. 

Former  acreage  reductions  on  this 
group  are  unbearable  and  are  driving  this 
group  from  their  own  land.  President 
Eisenhower  and  virtually  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  have  spoken  of  a  program 
designed  to  help  the  family-size  farmer, 
and  these  407,000  families  are  outstand- 
ing examples  of  this  group. 

Small  families  who  plant  wheat,  pea- 
nuts, com,  and  rice  have  some  kind  of 
provision  which  serves  as  a  floor  for  their 
acreage.  Only  the  cotton  farmer  is  with- 
out this  statutory  protection.  During  the 
Senate  debate,  no  Senator  denied  the 


urgent  need  of  relief  in  this  matter.  Op- 
position was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
imder  the  amendment,  certain  States 
would  lose  acreage. 

I  shall  propose  another  amendment 
which  will  afford  some  relief  to  meet  this 
dire  need,  but  which  will  take  no  acre- 
age from  any  State.  I  ask  the  earnest 
consideration  of  each  Senator  of  the  new 
amendment,  and  all  possible  aid  in  its 
passage. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  SUICIDES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  disturbing  elements  in  our  society 
is  the  number  of  people  who  annually 
take  their  own  lives.  The  factors  of  mal- 
adjustment, depression,  and  unhappiness 
which  cause  this  tragedy  are  a  detriment 
and  handicap  to  our  Nation.  Mental  ill- 
ness, of  course,  is  at  the  root  of  most 
suicides. 

A  most  thoughtf  111  article  on  this  sub- 
ject appeared  in  the  Sunday  Oregonian, 
Northwest  magazine  section,  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  for  March  18,  1956.  The  author 
of  the  article  is  Mr.  Fred  M.  White,  as- 
sistant city  editor  of  the  Oregonian,  who 
has  been  a  leader  in  efforts  in  my  State  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  grim  problem 
of  mental  illness.  Mr.  White  has  tried  to 
probe  the  reasons  for  suicide  nationally, 
and  also  to  localize  why  there  has  been 
a  disproportionate  number  of  suicides 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  For  example, 
suicide,  according  to  Mr.  White,  is  not 
among  the  10  top  causes  of  death  in  our 
Nation  as  a  whole,  but  is  the  eighth  lead- 
ing cause  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Because  Mr.  White's  article  may  indi- 
cate some  of  the  reasons  for  suicide  tak- 
ing place  in  one  area  of  our  country 
rather  than  in  another  area.  I  believe 
it  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  All  too  often  when  we  are  pre- 
occupied with  such  cruel  phjrsical  ill- 
nesses as  cancer,  tuberculosis,  euid  heart 
disease,  we  forget  that  mental  afllictions 
frequently  incapacitate  almost  as  many 
people.  I  believe  that  both  the  article  by 
Mr.  White  and  a  most  complete  and  in- 
formative letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele.  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  are  of  im- 
portance to  this  vital  topic.  In  my  opin- 
ion, some  national  committee,  either  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  or  formed  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  should  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  causes  of  suicide  and  how 
these  causes  may  be  eradicated  or  dimin- 
ished. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  appear  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  the  article  by  Mr. 
Fred  M.  White,  published  in  the  Port- 
land Oregonian  of  March  18. 1956,  and  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  Dr. 
Leonard  A.  Scheele.  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Reccwd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  March  18, 

1958] 

Orsgon  Has  Too  Mant 

(By  Fred  M.  White) 

Oregon^  suicide  rate  Is  much  too  high — 
15.8  deaths  foe  each  100,000  of  population 
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•CKtnsi  m  n>tlo«w>l  avcng*  of  10.1  per 
100.000.  Suicide  to  not  in  tbe  top  10  csums 
or  death  in  the  United  SUtes.  hut  is-  eighth 
leading  cause  In  Oregon. 

Why? 

Dont  eay  It's  the  gloomy  weather,  beeanse 
■uncy  CaUfomla  to  right  behind  ua  with  a 
■aldde  rata  at  ISA  per  100.000.  Waahlng- 
ton  Stat*  to  Jxmt  ahead  ot  mm  with  16.5.  Ne- 
vada tops  the  whole  country  with  a  rate  of 
22.3.  but  Nerada't  population  to  so  small 
that  a  few  deaths  can  malce  a  big  Impres- 
sion on  a  percentage  figure. 

Among  tboee  who  are  puzzled  and  con- 
cerned about  Oregon's  high  suicide  rate  to 
Senator  Ricrabo  L.  Nkubzscex.  Being  an 
taTeterate  factfinder,  he  asked  the  Public 
Health  Oeiilce.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  if  there  was  any  tenable 
explanation  of  the  high  rate  of  self -destruc- 
tion in  the  comparatively  pleasant  Pacific 
coast  region,  and  wi^ther  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  problem  was  not  in  order. 

Senator  Nex:bzxcex  has  made  available  to 
the  Oregonlan  a  thoughtful  and  Informative 
letter  he  received  In  reply  from  Dr.  Leonard 
Bcheele.  United  States  Surgeon  General,  of 
which  the  substance  to: 

1.  The  national  suicide  rate  appears  to 
fluctuate  markedly  over  a  long  period,  but 
does  not  show  a  tendency  to  rise  or  fall  in 
any  consistent  manner. 

2.  The  Pacific  Coast  States  tend  to  run 
relatively  high  while  the  East.  South,  Cen- 
tral. Southwest,  and  South  Central  States 
have  low  rates. 

8.  Available  data  are  not  age-adjusted. 
Suicide  to  more  likely  at  some  perio«ls  of  life 
than  at  others. 

4.  One  hypotheato  su^ests  that  rapidly 
developing  regions  attract  persons  who  are 
seeking  illusory  objectives  and  are  doomed 
to  disappointment  wherever  they  reside. 

5.  Suicide  reflects  the  subjective  status  of 
the  Individual  rather  than  real,  objective 
conditions.  Many  persons  who  do  not  com- 
mit suicide  have  more  provocation  than 
those  who  do. 

6.  One  does  not  have  to  assume  that  any- 
one who  commits  suicide  to  mentally  111, 
but  one  does  have  to  agree  that  there  is  a 
dllTerence  In  the  personality  of  those  who 
choose  suicide  to  those  who  adopt  a  more 
realistic  attitude  of  coping  with  their  prob- 
lems on  a  (urvival  basto. 

Or.  Scheele  also  Infonned  NrrszacxB  that 
the  national  advisory  mental  health  council 
has  approved  funds  for  a  research  grant  to 
study  the  psychology  of  suicides,  with  Prof. 
Edwin  8.  Schneldman.  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  Norman  L.  Par- 
bcrow  as  the  principal  investigators.  This 
project  to  in  progress  and  wUl  be  completed 
thto  year. 

In  the  United  States  in  1953.  the  latest 
year  for  which  complete  figures  are  avail- 
able. 15.947  persons  killed  themselves,  and 
Uncounted  thousands  made  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts. In  Oregon  In  1954,  254  persons  died 
by  suicide. 

Oregon  suicides  by  counties  are  about  pro- 
portional to  population,  with  no  apparent 
•ifniflcance  in  the  distribution.  Clatsop 
County  formerly  had  a  high  rate,  but  not  in 
recent  years. 

The  coroner's  offlce  logged  94  suicides  in 
Multnomah  County  In  1954  and  the  same 
number  In  the  first  11  months  of  1955.  so 
the  year's  total  will  show  an  Increase  when 
the  December  figures  are  added   in. 

State  totato  for  1955.  now  being  compiled 
In  the  ofllcea  of  the  State  board  at  health, 
are  running  about  the  same  as  for  1954. 

The  tragedy  of  some  16.000  suicidal  deaths 
In  the  United  States  and  250  in  Oregon 
annually,  jrear  after  year,  is  heightened  by 
the  knowledge  that  many  of  them  could  be 
prevented. 

A  few  sulcldw  are  eonunltted  calmly  and 
<*«***>«r*tely  to  end  unbearable  pain  and  es- 
cape the  slow  ravages  of  an  incurable  disease. 


Tb»  great  majority  of  persons  who  kill  them* 
selves  do  so  In  a  mentally  and  emotionally 
disturbed  state  of  which  the  outward  symp- 
toms are  recc'gnlzable. 

Dr.  William  C.  Uenninger,  nationally  noted 
neuropsychiatrtot  and  general  secretary  of 
the  Menninger  Foundation  at  Topeka,  Kans., 
where  many  psychlatrtots  are  trained,  was 
a  Portland  visitor  recently,  and  in  an  Inter- 
view agreed  with  the  preooise  that  many  sui- 
cides are  preventable. 

"Any  seriously  depressed  person  to  a  po- 
tential suicide."  he  said.  "But  suppose  a 
wife  realizes  that  her  husband  to  dangerously 
depre£sed,  what  can  she  do?  Say  he's  a  vork- 
in^man  making  $5,000  a  year  or  less,  where 
can  she  go  for  help? 

"People  may  tell  her:  Tour  husband 
should  see  a  psychiatrist.'  Of  course,  he 
should.  If  they  can  raise  the  money,  he 
probably  can  get  an  appointment  to  see  a 
psychiatrist  month  after  next.  That's  very 
likely  to  be  too  late. 

"In  every  city  the  size  of  Portland  there 
should  be  a  public  mental-health  cUnic  to 
which  any  disturbed  person  can  go  for  com- 
petent advice.  We  have  child -guidance 
clinics,  but  we  need  adult-guidance  clinics, 
too." 

Dr.  Harold  M.  Erickson.  State  health  officer, 
has  given  much  study  to  the  proltlenx  of 
Oregon's  sxiicid*  rate. 

"Tou  can't  tell  who  to  going  to  kill  him- 
self," he  told  the  Oregonlan.  "But  we  know 
that  anyone  showing  a  sudden  change  in 
betiavior  to  a  suicide  risk  and  should  have 
close  observation  and  the  best  consultation 
he  can  get. 

"Anyone  Uireatening  suicide  should  be 
confined  inamecliately  and  should  have  psy- 
chiatric care.  Ju£t  how  all  thto  to  to  be 
accomplished  I  don't  know,  but  we  are  work- 
ing toward  it. 

"The  best  anyone  with  a  ease  of  mental 
dtoturbance  or  depression  in  hto  family  can 
do  now  to  to  consult  hto  family  physician. 
One  of  the  £.ims  and  accomplishments  of 
modern  medical  teaching  to  to  give  some 
knowledge  of  {«ychiatrlc  procedure  to  sU  doc- 
tors, ratiier  ti:.an  to  give  ail  such  knowledge 
to  a  few  spcciiillsts." 

Among  behavior  traits  £-.  Erickson  men- 
tioned as  indicating  a  disturbed  envotional 
state  are  unusual  silence  and  moodiness,  un- 
usual talkativeness  and  sustained  excite- 
ment, an  unusual  tendency  to  laugh  or  weep 
easily,  or  a  tendency  to  be  easily  upset. 

Rev.  Ludovlc  J.  Derouin.  In  hto  15  years 
as  chaplain  of  Providence  hospital.  Portland, 
has  given  spiritual  counsel  to  scores  of  per- 
sons who  mat^e  serious  attempts  or.  as  he 
says,  "gestures"  at  suicide..  Earlier,  hto  ex- 
perience Included  service  as  chaplain  at 
Oregon  State  institutions,  particularly  the 
penitentiary  and  the  State  hospiUl.  where 
he  mintotered  to  thoiisands  of  dtotiubed  or 
maladjusted  persons. 

"Religion  to  the  best  answer,"  he  told  the 
Oregonlan.  "Most  persons  who  attempt 
suicide  have  put  God  out  of  their  lives.  When 
they  get  Into  trouble,  what  have  they  got? 
Nattiral  laws?  Natural  laws  wont  help  you. 
"Persons  with  a  firm  beUef  In  any  sub- 
stantial faith — Catholic.  Protestant  or  Jew- 
ish—rarely attempt  suicide.  Their  faith 
gives  them  the  fortitude  to  bear  their  share  of 
suffering.  Through  reUgion  they  have  a 
source  of  help  in  solving  their  problems." 

Father  Derouin  to  glad  that  many  of  hto 
suicide-attempt  paUenU  are  living  useful 
lives  without  recurrence  of  gestures  at  self- 
destruction.  "I  know  I  helped  some  of  them." 
he  said.  "They  have  told  me  so." 
One  more  quote  from  Dr.  Menninger: 
•Tou  are  talking  about  suicide  as  if  It 
were  an  Independent  entity.  It  ten't.  It  is 
only  one  symptom  of  maladjustment.  It  goes 
right  along  with  other  symptoms  such  as 
alcoholism,  wife-beating,  accident  prone- 
ness.  absenteeism,  drug  addiction,  and  reck- 
less driving. 


Tou  cant  eliminate  one  symptom  with- 
out attacking  the  whole  problem  of  mental 
health.  Trying  to  solve  the  suicide  problem 
alone  to  like  tr>ing  to  cin-e  the  patientli  fever 
while  overlooking  hto  pneumonia." 

Attacking  the  mental  health  problem  as  a 
whole  are  many  agencies.  Including  Ui* 
Mental  Health  Association  of  Oregon,  and  the 
National  Mental  Health  Association  of  which 
it  to  a  part.  Serious  studies  also  are  being 
made  under  Federal  Government  auspices  at 
the  National  Mental  Health  Institute  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  at  i^thesda.  Md. 

One  opinion  In  which  leading  students  of 
the  prcb!em  appear  to  agree  Is  that,  nation- 
ally and  locally,  many  lives  are  being  wasted 
that  could  be  saved,  and  that  increasing  and 
improving  facilities  for  psychiatric  counsel- 
ing would  pay  big  dividends. 

'■^~'  r 

DXPAST3<ENT  OT 
HiALTU.  EtUCATtON.  AND  WxtTAXZ. 

PvBLic  Health  Szbvics. 
Washijifftcn.  D.  C.  January  20.  JSSt. 
Eon.  RicuAxo  L.  NrrBotccx. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dr.Kn  ScNATos  NruBiacEa:  in  accordance 
with  the  promise  conuined  In  my  letter  ot 
January  12,  in  response  to  yoiir  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 11.  concerning  suicide  rates  in  th» 
Pac.Rc  Coast  Sutes,  I  am  writing  at  thto 
time  to  give  you  some  additional  information 
which  I  have  been  able  to  secure  from 
sources  within  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  problem  of  suicide  to  Indeed  an  Im- 
portant one.  and  has  become  increasingly 
recognized  by  public-health  people  during 
the  last  decade  or  so.  The  rate  of  suicide 
per  100.000  h-Ts  shown  considerable  fluctua- 
tion during  the  period  of  1900  to  1950.  which 
represents  a  convenient  50-year  span  for 
purposes  of  reference,  but  have  not  in  the 
long  run  shown  any  definite  trend  or  oon- 
stotent  pattern  of  change  during  that  period. 
The  rate  per  lOO.OCO  for  the  entire  country 
In  1900  was  10  2;  in  1950.  the  corresponding 
figure  was  11  4.  During  that  time  the  hiph 
rales  were  as  follows;  1915.  16.2:  1932.  17. «; 
1940.  14.4.  Tou  will  recognize  Immediately 
tliat  these  years  with  high  rates  were  times 
of  unusual  stress  and  difficulty  In  the  coun- 
try. It  would  be  Impossible  to  assert,  how- 
ever, that  these  suicide  rates  can  be  casually 
related  to  the  Imminence  of  war  or  to  eco- 
nomic stress,  but  it  to  true  that  the  high 
suicide  rates  do  coincide  with  such  periods. 
In  summary,  then,  the  suicide  rate  to  one 
which  appears  to  fluctuate  Ln  a  fairly  marked 
manner  over  the  period  of  time,  but  does  not 
show  a  tendency  to  rise  or  fall  in  any  con- 
stotent  manner  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

lu  Importance  as  a  cause  of  death  has 
increased  In  terms  of  rank  order  during  thto 
60-year  span  primarily  because  some  of  the 
other  causes  of  death  have  decreased  mark- 
edly wtiiie  suicide  has  remained  relatively 
stable  except  for  periodic  vartotlons.  It 
slMJuld  also  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
some  consutent  regional  differences  through- 
out the  country  during  the  same  span  of 
years.  The  Pacific  Coast  States  tend  to  run 
reUtively  high  while  the  East.  South.  Cen- 
tral. Southwest,  and  South  Central  SUtes 
have  low  rates.  Other  regions  have  Inter- 
mediate values  which  are  around  the  na- 
tional average  or  slighUy  above  or  below  thto 
figure. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  rather 
marked  regional  differences,  one  must  assume 
that  there  are  very  complex  factors  at  work 
determining  suicide  rates.  First,  the  daU 
which  are  available  are  not  age  adjusted,  and 
It  to  quite  conceivable  that  part  of  the  differ- 
ences may  be  related  to  thto  factor,  since 
suicide  to  known  to  be  more  likely  at  some 
periods  of  life  than  at  others.  Second,  there 
may  be  highly  complex  factors  which  deter- 
mine migration  of  Indlvlduato.  causing  those 
with  high  suicide  tendencies  to  populate 
some  parts  of  the  country  in  preference  to 
others.    One  hypothesto  would  suggest  that 
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people  who  go  to  the  regions  which  are  rap- 
Idly  developing  and  which  have  not  estab- 
lished all  of  the  rigidities  of  our  establtohed 
social  milieu  In  the  older  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, may  be  those  who  are  seeking  Illusory 
objectives  which  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment regardless  of  the  actiud  locale  in  which 
they  reside.  I  would  stress  again  that  thto 
to  a  hypothesto.  but  It  does  somewhat  square 
with  the  relative  rates  In  various  parts  of  the 
country.  It  should  be  stressed,  too.  that 
suicide  to  In  fact  a  reflection  of  the  status 
of  the  Individual  rather  than  a  mirror  of  ob- 
jective, real  conditions.  It  to  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that  many  people  who  do  not  commit  su- 
icide face  extreme  disappointment,  depriva- 
tion, and  reverses.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  do  commit  the  act  frequently  have  prov- 
ocation which  to  minor  In  comparison  with 
that  of  other  people  who  eschew  the  solu- 
tion. It  to  a  personal  environmental  rela- 
tionship that  to  involved,  and  sudden  changes 
for  better  or  worse  may  cause  a  change  In 
rate.  Therefore,  one  does  not  have  to  as- 
sume that  anyone  who  commits  suicide  to 
mentally  ill.  but  one  does  have  to  agree  that 
there  to  a  deflnlte  difference  in  the  personal- 
ity structure  of  those  who  choose  thto  mode 
of  adaptation  to  those  who  adopt  a  more 
realtotlc  attitude  of  coping  with  their  prob- 
lems on  a  survival  basto. 

Specifically,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
suicide  to  likely  to  be  the  highest  among 
those  who  have  relatively  little  Indentlfics- 
tlon  with  the  establtohed  social  order  as 
evidenced  by  the  many  Indications  of  group 
membership  and  community  involvement. 
Single  people  show  a  higher  rate  than  do 
married  persons,  as  do  those  living  in  disor- 
ganized social  milieus.  Insofar  as  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States  have  any  prevailing  condi- 
tions of  an  economic  or  Industrial  nature 
that  tend  to  cast  large  numbers  of  people 
Into  the  role  of  the  segregated  and  not  estab- 
lished individuals,  one  would  expect  the  rate 
to  be  corres]3ondlngly  high. 

The  National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council  has  approved  funds  for  a  research 
grant  to  study  the  psychology  of  suicides 
with  Prof.  Edwin  S.  Shneldman.  University 
of  Southern  California,  and  Norman  L.  Far- 
berow  as  the  principal  Investigators.  Thto 
project  which  wUl  be  completed  in  1956,  to 
now  In  progress. 

Perhaps  what  has  been  said  represents 
enough  in  the  way  of  speculation.  It  should 
be  clear  that  suicide  represents  a  special 
problem  In  terms  of  the  ability  of  people  to 
meet  their  difllcultles.  It  to  rather  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  be  desirable  at  thto  time 
to  Initiate  special  studies  vto-a-vto  the  prob- 
lem of  suicide,  since  probably  the  baeic  and 
clinical  research  being  conducted  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  many 
of  the  studies  supported  through  the  grant 
program  will  contribute  to  an  understanding 
of  the  dynamics  of  the  suicide  mechanlrm. 
It  would  seem  that  an  epidemiological  sp- 
proach  might  well  await  further  clarification 
of  some  of  the  problems  of  personality  struc- 
ture and  that  the  field  studies  you  stiggest 
could  be  fruitfully  considered  In  a  futtire. 
although  not  dtotant,  context. 

Because  of  your  Interest  In  the  problem, 
X  believe  you  will  find  the  three  articles 
Itoted  provocative  and  enlightening: 

An  Epldemlologle  Analysto  of  Suicide,  by 
John  B.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Erich  Llndemann. 
M.  D..  Johannes  Ipsen.  M.  D.,  and  Warren  T. 
Vaughan,  Jr..  M.  D.:  pages  186-175.  The 
article  appears  in  Epidemiology  of  Mental 
Disorder.  Papers  presented  at  a  round  table 
at  the  IMS  annual  oonference  of  the  MU- 
bank  Memorial  Fund.  November  10-17,  1949. 

Suicide  Prevention  as  a  Public  Health 
Problem,  by  Dr.  John  P.  Oliver,  appearing  In 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  the 
American  PubUc  Health  AssocUtlon.  Novem- 
ber 1954.  TOlume  44.  No.  11. 

Suicide— An  Bpldemlologlo  Analysis,  by 
James  Weiss.  M.  D..  appearing  In  Psychlatrlo 
Quarterly.  AprU  1854. 


The  last  article  Includes  a  good  bibliog- 
raphy. In  case  you  wish  to  explore  the  subject 
further. 

It  U  gratifying  to  know  of  your  Interest 
In  a  problem  which  to  of  real  concern  to  those 
of  us  In  the  public  health  field.  If  there  to 
anything  further  I  can  do  to  be  of  asstot- 
ance,  please  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LXOMAXO  A.  SCRXZLX. 

Surgeon  General. 


•THE  MONTANA  CONTINGENT"  OF 
THE  NAVAL  AIR  RESERVE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  2  extra  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payni  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  been  disturbed  in  recent 
months  over  the  effectiveness  and  prog- 
ress of  our  military  Reserve  programs. 
The  Reserve  programs  are  being  con- 
tinually reorganized  and  subject  to  re- 
vision. However,  in  reading  the  March 
12  issue  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune, 
Great  Falls.  Mont,,  I  foimd  some  en- 
couragement insofar  as  it  concerns  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve. 

The  Tribune  carries  an  article  about 
a  group  of  13  Montana  naval  offi- 
cers and  pilots,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "Montana  contingent"  of  VF-901 
Naval  Air  Reserve  Fighter  Squadron. 
These  men  travel  an  unbelievable 
amount  of  road  miles  each  month  in  or- 
der to  attend  weekend  drill  periods  with 
ths  Naval  Air  Station  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

This  group  constitutes  only  60  percent 
of  the  pilot  strength  of  Fighter  Squad- 
ron VF-901  but  each  lives  in  Montana 
and  each  travels  the  distance  involved 
at  his  own  expense  and  on  his  own  time. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  enthusiasm 
we  need  in  our  Reserve  programs 
throughout  the  Nation. 

During  bad  weather,  it  takes  some 
members  of  the  "Montana  contingent" 
at  least  36  hours  over  slick  mountain 
roads  to  make  the  round  trip  by  auto- 
mobile. On  occasion  these  roads  are 
Impassable  and  the  pilots  travel  by  com- 
mercial or  private  aircraft. 

Because  no  airlift  is  provided  by  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  the  group  of  men  has 
traveled  over  11,174  total  miles  a  month 
for  the  last  3  years.  The  total  time 
spent  on  the  road  amounts  to  an  in- 
credible 347  hours  a  month,  according 
to  the  Tribune  article. 

This  does  not  include  the  annual  2- 
week  training  cruises  each  pilot  must 
attend  nor  the  special  cruises  which  are 
sometimes  necessary  for  efficient  flying 
practices. 

This  same  group  recently  completed  a 
transitional  training  period  in  the 
changeover  from  propeller-driven  air- 
craft to  Jet  aircraft.  Now  each  pilot 
has  been  "checked  out"  and  has  flown 
over  50  hours  in  the  F9F-4  Cougar 
near-sonic  Navy  Jet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  names 
of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  officers  in  the 
"Montana  contingent"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko.  as 
follows: 

Lt.  N.  E.  Lieberg.  Helena;  U.  N.  Sevatotad. 
Jr..  Wise  River;  Lt.  R.  A.  Taylor,  Chinook; 
Lt.  A.  N.  Hellsmark,  Livingston;  Lt.  W.  H. 
Green,  Havre,  and  Lt.  S.  E.  Stanley,  Great 
FaUs;  Comdr.  R.  J.  Anderson,  Havre;  Lt.  F. 
D.  Mahrt,  Great  Palto;  Lt.  C.  E.  McPherson. 
Helena;  Lt.  M.  P.  Volkman,  Great  Falto;  Lt. 
A.  G.  Chrtotensen,  KalispeU;  Lt.  Comdr.  Daly, 
Missoula,  and  Lt.  C.  W.  Tlmmerman,  Boulder. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  enthusiasm 
and  active  interest  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
shown  by  the  13  pilots  is  not  limited  to 
these  men,  as  there  are  many  more 
Naval  reservists  in  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  who  are  active  in  the 
weekend  training  program  at  the  Spo- 
kane Naval  Air  Station. 

The  disheartening  thing  about  all  of 
this  is  that,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  issued  an  order  closing  the  Spokane 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Geiger  Field  as  of 
Jtme  30.  1956.  This  unit  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  entire 
Naval  Air  Reserve,  but  it  is  being  closed. 
This  is  the  only  Naval  Reserve  station 
offering  Jet  training  located  in  the  area 
west  of  Mitmeapolis,  northwest  of  Den- 
ver, and  north  of  Oaldand.  The  closing 
of  this  station  will  leave  the  entire 
Northwest  without  a  single  Naval  Re- 
serve jet-training  facility. 

The  order  to  close  this  station  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soN]  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson]  early  this  month, 
whereupon  they  called  a  meeting  with 
naval  officials,  attempting  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  the  situation.  The 
net  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  Joint 
letter  of  protest  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  signed  by  the  Senators  and 
several  Representatives  from  the  States 
of  Washington.  Idaho,  and  Montana.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter, 
dated  March  7.  1956,  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

Unttb)  States  Sxmat*. 
coiuottkk  om  axmed  sxbvicxs, 

March  7.  1958. 
Hon.  Cbaxixs  8.  Thomas, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Washinffton  25,  D.  C. 
Mr  DxAB  Mb.  Sbcxxtakt:  Yesterday,  at  our 
request.  Rear  Adm.  W.  L.  Rees.  Asstotant 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Air)  met  with  us. 
or  our  representatives,  to  discuss  the  an- 
noimced  closing  of  the  Naval  Air  Station. 
Spokane,  by  June  30,  1956. 

At  thto  meeting  the  foUowing  facts  were 
developed : 

The  Spokane  Naval  Air  Station  to  the  only 
Naval  Reserve  Station  offering  Jet  training 
located  In  the  area  west  of  Minneapolto. 
northwest  of  Denver,  and  north  of  Oakland. 
Closing  of  the  E^iokane  station  will,  there- 
fore, leave  one-quarter  of  the  Nation  with- 
out a  single  Naval  Reserve  Jet  training 
facility. 

We  have  been  provided  with  conflicting 
figures  on  the  number  of  Reserve  personnel 
aflillated  with  the  Spokane  Naval  Air  SU- 
tlon.  Information  received  from  Spokane 
indicates  112  Jet  pilots  are  aflUlated.  An 
Informal  Navy  report  by  telephone  on  March 
5  quoted  a  lower  figure.  Testerdsy,  Admiral 
Bee*  presented  figures  whlcU  differed  from 
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botli  aeeoonts.  Despite  tbcae  eonlUctB.  tt 
tm  •vMaoi  that  »  lu«a  number  ot  tnlnwt 
Jet  BTUton  «U1  be  lost  U  the  Spokane  activ- 
Ity  Is  closed — st  a  ttane  wbcn  tlM  Soviets 
outnumber  us  2  to  1  bi  Jet  flyers. 

Ob  a  money  basis  alone,  as  you  know.  It 
coaU  about  •100.000  to  train  a  Jet  pilot.  U 
only  90  trained  men  were  lost  because  of  ib» 
Pr*^****  closing  It  would  mean  a  $5  million 
wasts.  But  tbls  tells  only  a  small  part  of 
tbe  story.  Wbcn  pilots  arc  needed,  tbey  will 
be  needed  Immediately,  and  no  an^nint  of 
naoDcy  win  give  us  a  single  additional 
tratnsd  man  soon  enough. 

At  the  meeting  yesterday.  Admiral  Bees 
tndtcated  Spokane  wlU  be  cloeed  with  tbe 
expectation  that  losses  In  Reserve  personnel 
In  that  area  will  be  made  up  when  a  new 
facility  Is  constructed  near  Portland.  As 
you  know,  a  new  base  at  Portland  will  not 
1w  available  for  at  least  3  years.  Therefor*, 
even  if  the  proposition  were  accepted,  we 
cannot  see  tbe  Justification  for  cutting  off 
perhapa  100  trained  men  at  Spokane  Im- 
mediately with  the  expectation  vt  making  up 
the  loss  In  a  few  years.  We  do  not  believe 
we  should  rcUnqxilsh  our  "birds  In  hand" 
In  the  hope  of  eventually  getting  more 
"birds  In  the  buBh.** 

rurthcnnor*.  we  cannot  accept  the  propo- 
■ttion  that  the  Spokane  facility  should  be 
replaced  by  the  new  one  propoeed  at  Port- 
land. The  Investments  made  st  Spokane  are 
Just  beginning  to  bear  fruit  because  of  the 
recent  enrollment  of  rctxirnlng  fleet  naval 
aviators.  The  number  of  reservlsu  at  Spo- 
kane Is  Increasing:  and  these  men  eon»e  from 
eastern  Oregon.  Idaho.  Montana,  and  from 
potnta  In  Washington,  as  far  away  as  Seattle. 
The  Havy  has  done  an  admirable  Job  in  Its 
Air  Reserve  profcram.  When  tbe  Korean  con- 
flict broke  out.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  pilots 
were  recalled  to  active  duly  and  went  into 
action  Immediately.  The  contribution  of 
these  men  who  went  from  civilian  life  directly 
to  war.  Is  one  of  the  raoet  Inspiring  examples 
of  patriotic  sacrince  In  our  history.  The  men 
now  training  at  Spokane  include  many  of 
those  who  made  this  contribution,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  same  quality  snd  courage  who 
ars  prepared  to  make  a  similar  sacrifice.  It 
Is  Inconceivable  to  us  that  the  Navy  will  now 
abandon  men  who  have  devoted  so  much  of 
their  time,  at  personal  risk  and  Inconven- 
ience, to  the  Nation's  defense. 

If  It  le  money  that  Is  lacking,  we  are  more 
than  willing  to  support  approprlatlone  for 
the  small  additional  expenditure  which  will 
enable  tm  to  retain  the  Irreplaceable  know- 
how  of  these  trained  men. 

We  urge  you  to  reconsider  this  decision 
and  retain  tbe  Spokane  Naval  Air  Station: 
we  respectfully  request  that  the  closvire  order 
be  rescinded,  at  least  until  such  tune  as  you 
provide  us  with  proof  that  our  Reserve  capa- 
bility will  not  be  dissipated. 
Sincerely  yours. 
JAMXS  HCtTRXAT.   United   SUtes   Senator: 
MiKX  MAMsmxo.  United  States  Sena- 
tor:   Waxkxn    G.    Macmuson,    United 
States    Senator:    Hznkt    M.   Jackson. 
United  SUtes  Senator;   Walt  Hosan. 
Member    of    Congress:     Lxx    MrrcALr. 
Member  of  Congress:  Dow  Macnt7son. 
Member  of  Congress;  Hxnst  C.  Dwos- 
81IAK,  United  States  Senator;  Rxsmajt 
WkuuB,  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  UASSFOUy.  In  conclusion,  I 
WMi  (o  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  curtailment  of  such 
an  active  unit  will  severely  hamper  the 
capahUities  of  our  Naval  Reserve. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JACKSCm.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tlnffulshed  Jtinior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  a  very  fine  statement  in  con- 


nection with  the  announced  closing  of 
the  large  Naval  Reserve  training  center 
at  Spokane.  With  all  the  talk  which  has 
been  going  on  about  building  up  our  re- 
serves, tt  seems  almost  incredible  that 
at  this  stage  the  Navy  should  announce 
the  closing  of  the  only  jet  air  trainltig 
center  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  California. 

If  we  are  to  encourage  an  Interest  In 
our  Reserve  program  and  to  build  it  up. 
certainly  there  is  a  very  positive  need 
for  the  continuation  of  the  installation 
at  Spokane,  which  has  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  naval  airmen  from  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Washington. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  publicly  to 
commend  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wa&hington  I  Mr.  Jackson  J. 
and  his  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  MagmusonJ.  for 
the  leading  part  they  have  taken  in  try- 
ing to  keep  alive  the  naval  air  station 
at  Spokane.  Wash.,  and  to  bring  about 
a  rescinding  of  the  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  closing  the  sta- 
tion as  of  June  30.  1956.  I  assure  the 
Senators  from  Washington  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Idaho  aiKi  Montana  will  be 
very  happy  indeed  to  be  of  all  possible 
assistance  to  them  in  their  endeavor  to 
prevent  the  closing  of  the  station. 


CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  IN- 
FLUENCE VOTES  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS  OR  DECISIONS  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  authorized  a  special  com- 
mittee, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  check 
lobbying  activities  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  possibility  that  cam- 
paign contribution  might  have  been 
made  for  the  Intended  purpose  of  either 
Influencing  votes  by  the  Members  of 
Conpress  or  hifluendn??  decisions  by  of- 
flcials  in  the  executive  departments. 

In  this  connection,  last  week,  on 
March  12,  13.  14.  and  15.  there  appeared 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  a  series 
of  articles  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
how  a  Joseph  Mitcflpll.  owner  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Loan  Co.  arid  various  other  en- 
terprises, with  offices  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
had  in  1948  made  an  offer  to  contribute 
$70,000  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  at  a  time  when  he  was  ask- 
ing the  finance  director  of  that  com- 
mittee to  intercede  with  both  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Treasury 
Department  to  stop  prosecution  on  his 
pending  $1  million  tax  case. 

According  to  these  articles  it  Is  alleged 
that  the  finance  director  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  Mr.  6.  Acey 
Carraway,  to  whom  the  offer  was  made, 
did  intercede  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  an  attempt  to  stop  prosecu- 
tion. 

These  articles  also  contain  allegations 
that  a  $5,000  gift  under  the  guise  of  a 
loan  was  made  to  this  same  ofWfiftl  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
along  with  a  gift  of  $2,500  fur  coat  to  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  poIiUcal  figure,  who 
likewise  was  mtervening  In  thi^t  case. 

It  should  be  pointed  oM  that  in  these 
same  articles  there  is  a  denial  by  Mr. 


Mitchell  thAi  he  gave  the  committee  any 
money. 

Mr.  8.  Acey  Carraway,  then  the  finance 
director  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  whom  the  alleged  offer  was 
made,  does  not  deny  the  offers  having 
been  made,  but  he  does  say  that  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  donation  after  being 
informed  by  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General  T.  Lamar  Caudle  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  having  Income-tax  trouble. 

The  Congressman  referred  to  likewise 
denies  that  he  accepted  this  $70,000  con- 
tribution after  he  found  that  Mr.  Car- 
raway was  afraid  to  touch  it. 

But  Mr.  Verrwn  F.  Neubauer,  then  the 
president  of  the  Jefferson  Loan  Co. — 
owned  by  Mr.  Mitchell — says  he  heard 
Mr.  Mitchell  offer  the  $70,000  and  that 
later  Mr.  Mitchell  told  him  that  he  had 
paid  the  money. 

There  seems  to  be  no  denial,  however, 
that  this  $70  000  offer  of  a  campaien 
contribution  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  was  made  by  a  man  at  a  time 
when  he  was  being  charged  with  a  larre 
tax  dericiency  and  that  it  was  made 
through  an  official  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  or  a  Member  of 
Congress,  both  of  whom  were  being  asked 
to  intervene,  and  who  did  intervene,  Jx 
his  case. 

Unquestionably,  this  raises  serious 
questions  of  propriety,  and  I  join  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  when  in  their  edi- 
torial of  March  14.  they  state: 

Here.  In  tm>sd  outline.  Is  a  story  which 
certainly  demands  fuU  Investigation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  by  the  proper 
congressional  committee.  More  than  that, 
tt  U  a  mandate  f  )r  the  adoption  of  legislation 
which  would  make  such  situations  less 
probable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  March  13.  1956.  followed  by 
the  other  articles  appearing  under  dates 
of  March  12.  14.  and  15  and  the  editorial 
of  March  14.  1956.  ail  be  incorporated  m 
the  Recosd  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  th^  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  6t.  LouU  Post -Dispatch   of 

March   13.   idset 

Out  tc  TarMAM  Campaign  Fowb  OrrwMWD  th 

1948  rr  Ta«  EvAOrs — Josarn  MrrrHSLL  Said 

TO   Havs    AFPaASKO   at   DnanraATTc   Hzab- 

qvAams  Wrra  Mohtt  im  Pana  Baa 
(By  James  A.  Keams.  Jr.) 

Joseph  Mitchell,  owner  of  Jefferson  Loan 
Co.,  wiiich  had  offices  in  St.  Louis,  offered  to 
Contribute  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  near  the 
cloee  of  the  1»48  presidential  campaign 
when  Mitchell  was  *n<^^ir^g  strenuous  ef- 
ioru  to  avoid  prosecution  lor  Income-tax 
evasion,  the  Post-DUpatch  learned  today. 

S.  Acey  Carraway.  who  was  then  finance 
director  for  the  financially  hard-prcased 
DemocraUc  National  Committee,  U^Ui  how 
Mitchell  appeared  at  the  eommlttee's  cOce 
in  Waahlngtoa  with  a  brown  paper  sack  con- 
taining cash. 

"He  said  he  wanted  to  eontrtbute  a  large 
•mount,"  Csrraway.  who  now  Uvea  In  Alex- 
andria. Va..  said.  -I  dont  recall  how  much 
It  was.  btit  It  was  substaatlaL'* 

Vernon  F.  Neobauer,  then  prestdent  of 
Jefferson  Loaa  and  now  under  a  a-year 
prison  sentence  for  imIi^  tbe  nails  to  de- 
fraud, told  the  Post-Dispatch  he  heard 
MlUheU  agree  to  provide  $70,000  to  pay  for 
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nationwide  broadcasts  of  two  of  President 
Trunum's  closing  talks  In  the  campaign. 

KZJkCTES    BT    CAIBAWAT 

Carraway  said  he  rejected  Mitchell's  offer 
on  the  advlo!  of  T.  Lamar  Caudle,  then  head 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Tax  Division, 
although  hs  heard  later  the  donation  had 
been  made.  Neubauer  said  Mitchell  told 
bim  be  had  paid  the  money. 

Caudle  was  quoted  by  a  subordinate  at  a 
oongrcs&ioual  hearing  as  having  said  that 
Beprraentativc  Pbamk  W.  Botium  (£>emocrat, 
of  Alabama)  "went  ahead  and  took  the 
money"  despite  Caudle's  advice.  Botkin 
and  Caudle  were  accused  by  the  witness  of 
havmg  Intervened  to  discourage  prosecution 
of  Mitchell. 

Mitchell  emphatically  denied  to  tbe  Post- 
Dispatch  that  he  gave  any  money  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Botkik 
declared  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  re- 
p<>rteo  contribution  and  did  nut  handle  any 
of  the  money.  Caudle  has  denied  making 
the  statement  about  Botkjm  attributed  to 
him. 

Carraway  confirmed  that  Neubauer  was 
present  when  Mitchell  sppeared  at  the 
Denaocratlc  coounlttee's  heaidquarters  In  the 
Ring  Building  In  \948  with  his  bag  of  cash 
and  offered  a  large  contribution. 

CASaAWATB    STOET 

Explaining  his  part  In  the  meeting,  Car- 
raway said: 

"I  knew  Joe  Mitchell  was  In  tax  trouble 
and  I  called  I^mar  Caudle,  who  advised  me 
not  to  take  any  money  from  him. 

"I  heard  later  that  the  money  had  been 
donated  and.  on  one  occasion.  I  asked  Joseph 
L.  BIythe.  then  DenMxrrstlc  National  Com- 
mittee treasurer,  about  It  and  he  denied  the 
money  had  been  contributed. 

"On  this  occasion.  I  warned  him  about 
Mitchell  being  In  tax  trouble  and  told  him 
what  Caudle  told  me — not  to  take  the 
money." 

Carraway  added:  "If  the  170.000  went  Into 
the  committee.  It  didn't  go  In  tbroxigh  me." 

BIythe  Is  now  dead. 

As  disclosed  yesterday  by  tbe  Post-Dis- 
patch. Carraway  interceded  with  Government 
officials  In  Mitchell's  bebsif  after  receiving 
♦5.000  from  Jefferson  Loan  Co.  in  early  1JK9. 
Only  SICK)  of  the  S&.OOO.  carried  as  a  loan  on 
books  of  Mitchell's  firm,  has  been  repaid. 

mruBAim's  accdttnt 

Neubauer.  In  his  account  of  circumstances 
relating  to  Mitchell's  offer  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  told  the  Post -Dispatch: 

"I  went  to  New  Tork  City  to  attend  a  con- 
tention of  the  National  CuuncU  of  Commer- 
cial Receivable  Companies  and,  upon  my  ar- 
rival, I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Mo- 
bile. Ala.,  from  Mrs.  Joe  Mitchell  with  the 
request  that  I  contact  her  husband,  who  was 
stopping  at  the  Hotel  Washington  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

"I  then  placed  a  call  to  Mr.  Mitchell  at  the 
Hotel  Washington  and  he  requested  that 
I  come  to  Washington  and  I  did.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  It  was  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

"In  Washington.  Mr.  Mitchell  Introduced 
me  to  Mr.  Acey  Carraway  In  the  Ring  Build- 
ing, where  tbe  national  beadquarters  of  tbe 
National  Democratic  Committee  was  main- 
tained, and  discussion  followed  regarding 
making  a  oontrltmtlon  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

"Mr.  Joe  Mitchell  and  his  brother-ln-Uw. 
Eam  Rippa.  ynn  being  Investigated  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  DcpartnMnt. 

nXASCBT  ABOUT  KlfPTT 

"It  was  Indicated  at  the  time  that  the  na- 
tional treasury  of  the  committee  was  Just 
about  empty  and  contributions  were  coming 
In  the  amount  of  $5  and  910  denominations, 
and  It  was  necessary  to  raise  970.000  In  order 
to  pay  for  S  national  broadcasU  by  Prssl- 
«ent  Trumaiv— 1  from  Boston.  Mass..  and  the 
other  from  Madison  Sqtuure  Garden  In  Mew 
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schedtiled  to  eotne  up  very 


Tork,  which 
■bortly. 

"In  fact,  tbe  statement  was  made  that  the 
broadcasting  company  had  told  them  that 
the  money  for  each  broadcast,  which  was 
•.15,000,  would  have  to  be  deposited  In  a 
New  Tork  bank  24  hours  before  the  sched- 
uled time  In  order  to  contmue  to  hold  that 
time  open. 

"Mr.  Mitchell  had  brought  a  certain 
anK>unt  of  cash  money  with  htm,  apparent- 
ly intending  to  pay  for  just  one  of  the  broad- 
easts,  but  finally  made  the  statement  that 
he  would  pay  for  both  of  them  If  they 
couldn't  get  the  nK>ncy  anywhere  else. 

"Part  of  tbe  money  that  was  brought  to 
Washington  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  I  was  told,  was 
put  up  by  his  brother-in-law.  Mr.  Bam  Ripps. 
who  was  In  tax  trouble  with  him." 

MOHET  nr  PApn  bao 

Xntchell  often  carried  as  much  as  $50,000 
to  960,000  In  cash  In  an  ordinary  paper  bag 
In  his  transactions,  believing  that  thieves 
would  not  suspect  he  was  carrying  large 
sums  in  that  manner,  Neubauer  explained. 

He  said  that  Mitchell,  needing  more  money 
to  complete  arrangements  for  paying  for  the 
broadcasts,  Instnicted  Neubauer  to  call  tbe 
Jefferson  Loan  Co.'s  office  In  St.  Louis  and 
have  several  checks  forwarded  to  New  Tork. 

"Mr.  MltcheU  told  me  at  that  time  he 
would  need  the  moiiey  for  only  a  very  short 
time  and  would  return  It  to  the  Jefferson 
Loan  Co.  within  30  days."  Neubauer  related, 
adding  that  the  loan  was  repaid  later. 

•1  retin-ned  to  New  Tork  City  the  next  day 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  followed  me  In  a  day  or 
two.  Checks  which  I  received  from  the  8t. 
Louis  office  of  the  Jefferson  Loan  Co.  were 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  he  told 
me  he  had  an  appointment  with  BIythe, 
who  had  an  office  In  New  Tork.  to  make 
the  flnsl  pnyment  for  the  broadcast,  which 
was  to  originate  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
In  New  Tork  City. 

"I  was  further  informed  that  part  of  this 
money  also  for  this  broadcast  was  to  be  put 
up  by  Mr.  Sam  Ripps." 

CX»CMrrTEE  BAXO  PRESSED 

Neubauer  fixed  tbe  date  of  the  Washington 
meeting  as  the  latter  part  of  October  1948. 
At  the  time,  tbe  Democrstlc  National  Com- 
mittee was  hard  pressed  for  funds,  since 
Truman  was  conceded  little  chance  to  defeat 
the  Republican  candidate,  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

The  Truman  campaign  talks  tor  which 
Mitchell  offered  to  foot  the  bill  were  ones 
given  in  Boston  and  In  Madison  Square 
Garden  In  New  Tork.  Neubauer  said,  adding 
that  they  were  the  second  and  third  to  last 
speeches  by  the  Democratic  candidate  be- 
fore the  election. 

Neubauer  said  Mitchell,  who  went  to  pris- 
on in  1950  on  a  3-year  sentence  after  bis 
determined  effort  to  avoid  prosecution 
failed,  requested  him  to  attempt  to  recover 
the  970.000  alleged  provided  for  the  two 
broadcasts. 

Neubauer  stated  he  went  to  Washington, 
saw  Carraway  and  informed  him  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  said  he  knows  of  no  further  devel- 
opment In  the  matter.  Carraway  denied 
Neubauer  ever  cante  to  him  In  that  con- 
nection. 

MltcheU,  whose  borne  Is  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
also  denied  asking  Carraway  to  seek  return 
of  any  money. 

"I  have  never  eontribtited  a  dime  to  the 
Democratic  Party  nationally,"  Mitchell  said, 
although  he  acknowledged  he  nukde  dona- 
tions to  local  compalgns. 

One  of  the  oOclals  whom  Carraway  said 
he  called  In  regard  to  Mitchell's  tax  troubles 
was  Caudle,  who  was  subsequently  fired  at 
President  Truman's  personal  direction  and 
now  faces  trial  here  on  an  Indictment  charg- 
ing him  with  conq>lracy  to  defraud  the  Oot- 
•rnment  in  anoihcr  tax  case. 

Caudle  was  the  central  figure  In  a  search- 
ing  Inquiry   by   a  House   subcommittee   In 


1951  and  1962  Into  eireumstances  surround- 
ing the  long  delay  In  jvoseeutlng  MltcheU 
and  Ripps  on  the  tax  cTaslon  charges.  The 
committee  showed  considerable  Interest  in 
reports  the  two  men  had  made  big  contri- 
butions to  the  National  Donocratlc  Conunlt- 
tee. 

Am  TOLD  CAlTDia  OF  Btni OSS 

Aa  Assistant  Attorney  General.  John  H. 

Mitchell  (not  related  to  Joseph  MitcheU) 
tei<med  he  told  Caudle,  his  superior  In  tbe 
Tax  Division,  of  rxm^Drs  current  In  Alabama 
that  Caudle  and  Representative  Botkin  had 
"fixed"  the  Mltchell-Rippe  tax  case. 

"Mr.  Caudle's  name  and  Mr.  Botkin's  name 
had  both  been  bandied  around  as  having 
fixed  the  case,"  John  Mitchell  testified. 
"There  was  also  the  statement  that  these 
men  (Joseph  Mitchell  and  Ripps)  had  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  national 
committee  and  some  promise  by  Mr.  Botkin 
that  the  tax  case  would  not  be  prosecuted." 

The  Government  official,  describing  a  dis- 
cussion he  had  with  Botkin  on  the  pending 
Mitchell-Ripps  Income  tax  case,  said: 

"He,  in  one  of  his  conversations,  had  told 
me  what  fine  people  these  were,  and  what 
good  friends  they  were  of  his,  and  what  good 
friends  they  had  been  to  the  party  and  that, 
in  effect,  they  were  the  victims  of  spleen  and 
malice  and  racial  prejudice,  and  It  would  be 
a  grave  miscarriage  of  justice  if  they  would 
be  prosecuted." 

CAiniLx  noxs  of  waknino 

Caudle,  questioned  sharply  by  committee 
members  as  to  how  he  handled  the  tax  case, 
said  at  one  point : 

"I  remember  sometime  In  1B48  when  I  got 
rumors  that  these  men  might  try  to  make 
some  contribution  to  tbe  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Joe  BIythe  was  treasurer  then 
and  I  knew  that  the  Democratic  Committee 
was  bard  up  and  did  not  have  anything,  you 
wlU  remember. 

"And  I  called  up  Mr.  BIythe  and  told  him 
under  no  circxmistances  to  accept  a  contri- 
bution from  these  taxpayers,  because  of  the 
rumors  I  had  heard  about  the  case — under  no 
circumstance.  Mr.  Joe  BIythe  Is  dead  now, 
and  he  Is  not  here  to  confirm  those  things." 

Representative  John  W.  BxaNss.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, a  committee  member,  asked  Caudle  how 
he  happened  to  call  BIythe. 

Candle  replied  that  he  had  heard  "rumcx-s 
and  gossip"  to  the  effect  Mitchell  and  Ripps 
might  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  Democratic  Committee  and  be  wanted  to 
avoid  any  embarrassment  for  the  commit- 
tee. 

REPOKTS    OF    PSOMItEU    FREEDOM 

Btrnxs  then  inquired  if  John  MltcheU  had 
not  told  Caudle  of  reports  that  the  tax  case 
defendants  were  promised  freedom  from 
prosecution  If  they  gave  950,000  to  975,000  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Caudle  said  he  recalled  hearing  the  two 
men  had  made  a  substantial  contribution 
but  he  denied  knowing  any  details. 

Tbe  former  head  of  the  Tax  Division  said 
he  never  made  an  investigation  to  determine 
If  reports  of  the  contributions  were  tr\ie. 

Carraway.  who  was  on  the  payroU  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  from  De- 
cember 31.  1945,  to  February  3.  1951,  told  the 
Post-mspetch  that  he.  Caudle,  Boykin,  and 
Joseph  MitcheU  had  been  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing companions. 

He  contended  there  was  no  connection  be- 
tween tbe  96.000  he  received  from  Mitcbril's 
Jefferson  Loan  Co.,  and  calls  he  made  to  Gov- 
ernment oOlclals  In  behalf  of  the  tax  evader, 
both  while  MltcheU  was  trying  to  escape 
prosecution  and.  Ut«r,  to  obtain  a  parole 
from  prison. 

Carraway  said  tbe  96.000  was  "simply  a 
loan— nothing  more."  Neubauer  deUvered 
the  check  to  him  at  Hotel  JeOerson  In  «t. 
Louta.  Principal  and  Interest  now  total  mors 
than  96.000. 
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Carraway  now  !!▼«•  In  Alesandrla.  Va.,  and 
has  bMn  ■■aorlatad  alnce  leavlnff  the  Dtmo- 
ermUe  Oommltta*  with  a  firm  fonn«d  to  ob- 
tain dafraae-oontraet  work.  He  ia  in  Tal- 
lahaaan.  Fla..  In  connection  with  a  $39  mil- 
lion suit  filed  against  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 
In  a  contract  dispute. 

(Prom  th«  St.  X4>uis  Po«t-D1kpateh  of  March 
la.  1»M] 

Pabtt  OmcuL  Who  IirmcsDSD  roa  Tax 
SVABBB  QoT  $5,000  Loam — Monxt  Lsmt  bt 
Joaarv  lCrrcHsu.'a  FxaM  to  S.  Aczt  Cab- 
aawAT.  Foama  OsMOcaATic  Fimamcb  Chbt 

(By  Theodore  C.  Link) 

Tmi  >!!>■— .  FLA..  March  12.— «.  Acey  Car- 
raway  interceded  with  OoTemment  offlcials 
In  bahalT  of  income-tax  evader  Joeeph 
MltcheU  arter  recelTing  $A.00O  from  Mitch- 
ell's loan  firm  in  St.  Louis  when  Carraway 
waa  finance  director  for  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  the  Poet-Dispatch  was 
told  today. 

The  $5,000,  glTtn  to  Carraway  In  early 
1949  and  carried  on  the  company's  bootu 
as  a  loan  repreeented  by  his  unsecured  note, 
has  not  been  repaid.  In  the  last  7  years 
Carraway  has  made  only  a  $100  payment. 
Principal  and  Interest  now  total  more  than 
96.000. 

Carraway  acknowledged  to  the  Post-Dis- 
patch that  he  made  calls  to  Oovernment 
oaclals  on  Mitchell's  behalf  after  getting 
the  money,  although  he  denied  there  was 
any  connection.  Theee  calls  were  made  dur- 
ing Mitchell's  determined  attempt  to  eecape 
proaecution  and.  later,  to  get  out  of  prison 
on  parole.    He  did  not  succeed. 

lliereon  Lamar  Caudle,  then  head  of  the 
Juatioe  Department's  Tax  Division,  was  con- 
tacted frequently  in  the  Mitchell  matter. 
Carraway  said.  The  Democratic  Committee 
oflteial  contended  that  he  was  only  making 
routine  checks  to  determine  the  status  of 
the  case. 

CAUSLX  iKTsavsifxa 

Testimony  before  a  congreeslonal  commit- 
tee in  1951  dlaeloeed  that  Caudle  had  Inter- 
vened to  discourage  prosecution  of  Mitchell 
and  Mitchell's  brother-in-law.  Sam  Rlpps, 
for  income-tax  eTasion.  When  one  of 
Caudle's  subordlnatee  Insisted  on  going 
ahead  and  finally  obtained  convictions. 
Caudle  ordered  tliat  no  more  tax  cases  be 
assigned  to  him. 

Later  fired  at  the  personal  order  of  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman.  Caudle  Is  1  of  S 
men  under  indictment  in  St.  Louis  as  a 
reeult  of  an  investigation  Into  tax  scandals 
in  the  Truman  administration. 

Carraway.  who  left  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  in  1951  and  now  lives  In 
Alexandria,  Va..  near  Washington,  said  he 
saw  nothing  wrong  In  receiving  $5,000  from 
Mitchell's  Jefferson  Loan  Co.  In   1949. 

"It  was  Just  a  loan — a  purely  personal 
matter."  he  told  the  Post-Dispatch.  "It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Mitchell's  tax 
troubles. 

"I  knew  Mitchell  was  in  the  lendlr*  busl- 
nees  and  I  needed  money  to  help  finance  the 
purchase  of  two  pieces  of  farm  property. 
They  were  large,  run-down  places  at  Ma- 
nassas. Va. 

"I  went  to  MltcheU  and  he  said  he  would 
take  care  of  me.  I  offered  to  give  him  a 
•econd  or  third  mortgage  as  security,  but 
he  wouldn't  listen  to  me." 

His  acquaintance  with  Mitchell  was 
through  Representative  Fxank  W.  Botkin. 
Democrat.  Alabama,  who  U  stlU  in  Congress. 
Carraway  said.  He  came  to  know  Caudle 
through  the  same  source,  he  added. 

CUT  BXDTAPS  -^ 

Carraway  insisted  to  the  Poet -Dispatch  he 
did  nothing  more  for  Joseph  Mitchell  while 
working  for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee than  he  would  for  anyone. 

*T  did  what  all  the  others  do  on  the  na- 
tional  committees— DemocraUc  and  Repub- 


lican. X  called  people  in  Oovernment.  made 
appointments  and  cut  redtape  as  much  as 
X  could.    It  was  Just  routine." 

Details  of  how  tha  $5,000  loan  was  ar- 
ranged were  described  by  Vernon  P.  Neu- 
bauer,  then  president  of  the  Mitchell-con- 
trolled Jefferson  Loan  Co.,  with  ofllcee  at 
818  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis.  Neubauer  was 
sentenced  last  Friday  to  serve  a  years  in  a 
penitentiary  for  using  the  malls  to  defraud 
by  sending  out  false  audita  of  the  loan  firm 
to  obtain  bank  loans. 

"Carraway  came  to  St.  Louis,  stopping  at 
the  Hotel  Jefferson."  Neubauer  related.  "Mr. 
MltcheU,  whoee  home  U  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  also 
was  m  St.  Louis  at  this  time. 

**I  dont  know  if  they  came  to  8t.  Louis 
by  prearrangement  or  not.  but  Mr.  MltcheU 
requested  that  I  make  Mr.  Carraway  a  $5,000 
loan  without  any  credit  Information  what- 
soever, secured  only  by  a  note  signed  by 
Carraway. 

"I  personally  delivered  a  check  for  $5,000 
to  Acey  Carraway  the  same  day.  He  was  in 
his  room  at  the  Jefferson  Hotal." 

COMTAMT  IN  Bf  aiVBaSHg 

Neubauer  said  no  repayment  on  the  $5,000 
was  made  until  after  the  company  went  Into 
receivership    in    1952. 

"When  I  pressed  for  payment  Carraway 
made  a  trip  to  Mobile  to  see  Mitchell,  who 
then  had  all  the  company  records  sent  there 
and  It  was  tsken  out  of  my  hands. "  he  said. 

"That  was  between  May  as  and  October 
1.  1953.  I  took  no  part  In  the  discussion 
regarding  sending  the  records  to  Mobile." 

Carraway  recalled  going  to  Mobile  to  eee 
Mitchell  when  he  was  caUed  upon  to  make  a 
payment. 

"I  talked  to  MltcheU  and  offered  to  seU  the 
remaining  part  of  my  farm,  but  he  told  me 
not  to  go  that  far.  although  some  payment 
should  be  made  on  the  loan."  Carraway  re- 
lated.    He  then   told  of  paying  $100. 

When  asked  why  he  had  been  so  delin- 
quent. Carraway  sald: 

"Prom  the  time  I  got  the  $5,000.  all  the 
business  ventures  I  went  into  did  not  suc- 
ceed. I  sold  some  of  the  Manassas  property 
and  made  a  little  profit  on  It.  but  that  was 
merely  'eating  money  and  I  couldnt  pay 
off  anything  on  the  loan." 

The  Manastas  farms  acquired  by  Carra- 
way with  help  of  the  $5,000  arranged  through 
hU  friend.  Mitchell.  Include  a  331 -acre  tract 
and  house  bought  for  $a  1.000  and  a  308-acre 
tract  and  house,  for  which  he  paid  $15,500. 

He  said  he  later  sold  the  smaller  farm  for 
$50,000  after  "making  Improvements."  A 
tenant  occupies  the  remaining  farm. 

Carraway.  a  celery  farmer  at  Sanford.  Pla.. 
Joined  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
In  Washington  In  1945  at  $6,000  a  year.  HU 
salary  was  raised  to  $10,000  in  1947  and  he 
was  making  that  amount  when  he  left  early 
in  1951.  He  was  the  committee's  finance 
director  In  1947.  1948.  and  1949   he  said. 

"We  were  fishing  and  hunting  com- 
panions—BovKm.  Caudle.  Joe.  and  myself." 
he  stated.  "We  went  to  Botkim's  place  In 
MobUe  on  a  number  of  occasions." 

At  a  hearing  In  1951  before  a  House  com- 
mittee investigating  tax  law  enforcement 
John  H.  Mitchell,  then  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  testified  that  Botkin  as  weU  as 
Caudle,  Intervened  to  discourage  proeecu- 
tlon  of  Joeeph  MltcheU  for  income  tax 
evasion. 

BASIS    or    TAX    CBABOXS 

The  tax  evasion  charges  against  Mitchell 
and  Rlpps  grew  out  of  their  operation  of 
Gulf  Coast  Tobacco  Co.,  which  aold  mlUlons 
of  dollars'  worth  of  Jewelry  to  Army  poet 
exchanges  and  Navy  ahlpc'  service  stores  dur- 
ing World  War  U. 

Internal  revenue  agents,  who  found  tha 
company  kept  two  sets  of  books,  figured 
the  Income  taxes  paid  the  Government  were 
$700,000  to  $1JOO.OOO  less  than  they  should 
have  bean,  bacausa  ot  undarsUtamant  of 
income. 


Use  was  made  of  the  Jefferaon  Loan  Co.  in 
8t.  Lotiis  in  the  involved  scheme  to  cover  up 
transaction  of  the  Oulf  Coast  Tobacco  Co., 
mveatigators  discovered.  Joeeph  Mitchell, 
himself  a  former  Internal  revenue  agent, 
later  settled  his  $400,000  tax  debt  by  paying 
about  $80,000.  or  15  cenu  on  the  $1. 

John  Mitchell,  who  Is  not  related  to  Joeeph 
MltcheU,  said  Botkin  telephoned  in  con- 
nection with  the  tax  case,  assarted  he  knew 
exactly  what  course  tha  Government 
planned  to  follow  In  the  grand  Jury  Investl- 
gatlon  and  declared  that  Mitchell  and  Rlppa 
could  explain  all  theee  matters. 

INVITATION  TTJBNKD  DOWN 

On  another  occasion.  John  MltcheU  turned 
down  an  invitation  for  htm  and  his  wife  to 
be  guesu  at  Botkim's  place  on  Mobile  Bay. 
The  Assistant  Attorney  General  thought  it 
would  be  highly  Improper  to  accept,  baoauaa 
of  Botkin  a  interaat  in  tha  pending  income 
tax  case. 

He  said  Csudle  took  an  entirely  oppostta 
view.  Testifying  on  thu  point.  John  Mlt- 
cheU said:  "He  told  me  he  thought  I  would 
have  a  good  time  down  there  and  he  would 
like  me  to  talk  to  Botkin  about  tha  case." 

John  Mitchell  Informed  Caudle  of  rumors 
current  In  Alabama  that  Caudle  and  Botkin 
bad  fixed  tha  Joseph  MltcheU -Sam  Rlppa 
tax  case. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral.  who  had 
been  working  on  the  case  since  1947.  per- 
sUted  despite  all  effort  of  Intervention  and 
succeeded  In  obuinlng  Indlctmenu  In  early 
1930.  Joeeph  MltcbeU  and  Rippa  then 
pleaded  guilty. 

While  MltcbeU  was  In  the  Federal  prison 
at  Tallahassee  under  a  3-year  senMnca.  Car- 
raway made  calls  to  Oovernment  oOclals  In 
connection  with  the  prisoner's  attempt  to 
get  a  parole. 

"All  I  did  was  to  csU  the  partlaa  who  could 
act  in  the  matter  if  they  cboea  to."  said 
Carraway.  who  was  still  on  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  payroU.  "I  considered 
thU  entirely  proper.    I  used  no  Influenoa." 

TALXXO     WTTM     BOTKIN 

One  of  the  persons  with  whom  Carraway 
discussed  Mltcheiri  parole  application  was 
Congressman  Botkin,  he  recalled.  MltcbeU 
did  not  succeed  In  getting  a  parole  and  was 
eventually  released  from  prison  in  1953.  with 
time  off  for  good  behavior. 

Csudle.  In  hU  tecUmony  before  the  eon- 
gresslonsl  committee  Inquiring  into  tax  mat- 
ters, recalled  receiving  a  call  from  Carraway 
when  Caudle  was  head  of  the  Tax  DlvUlon. 

A  committee  member  asked  what  the  con- 
versation with  Carraway  was  sbout. 

Caudle  replied:  "If  I  remember  It  was 
about  the  RIpps-MltcheU  case,  and  I  think 
It  was  about  when  the  indictment  had  been 
returned  or  when  I  aent  the  case  out.  X 
cant  remember  what  he  told  me  about  it." 

Representstlve  John  W.  Btbnbs,  of  WU- 
consln.  Inquired:  "Yoxir  memory  is  that  he 
contacted  you  after  you  referred  the  case 
out  to  the  United  States  Attorney?" 

Caudle  said:  "I  am  sure  It  was.  my  best 
recollection  Is.  after  I  sent  the  case  out  to 
the  United  States  sttorney.  yes.  sir." 

orrxaMiNKo  to  pbosbcots 
Btbnbs:    "You  do  not  recall  whether  ha 
wanted  anything  more  than  facts  about  tha 
case?" 

Caudle:  "No.  sir.  I  think  he  wanted  to 
know  what  I  was  going  to  do,  and  I  told 
him  I  was  determined  to  proaecuta  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  Is  my  best  recollection." 

Bntna  asked  if  Carraway  requested 
Caudle  "to  go  easy  with  them,  or  anything 
like  that."    Caudle  aald  "No." 

"Did  Mr.  Carraway  caU  you  mora  than 
once?"  Btsnxs  asked. 

"He  may  have."  Caudle  conceded. 

Joseph  MltcheU.  who  now  beads  a  number 
of  real  aetata  and  loan  firms  in  MobUe  told 
the  Poat-Dlspatch  that  Carraway  la  an  old 
friend. 
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He  acknowledged  that  he  vouched  for  Car- 
raway and  Instructed  Neubauer  to  give  him 
a  $5,000  loan  on  his  signature, 

Carraway  told  the  Post-Dispatch  he  left 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  In  1950 
on  a  friendly  basts.  He  and  several  asso- 
ciates then  Joined  to  seek  defense  contracta. 
he  said. 

rOBMZS  rORPOBATION 

The  group  put  up  $1  million  snd  formed 
5^nboard  Maritime  Corp.,  with  offices  in 
Washington  and  Florida.  Carraway  related. 
He  became  prebldent  and  a  director  of  the 
firm. 

At  the  outset.  Seaboard  got  contracta  for 
providing  five  shipscta  of  hatches,  Carra- 
way stated.  Ho  explained  that  a  shipset 
consists  of  23  hatch  covers— the  largest  of 
which  welRhs  23  U>n8. 

Seaboard's  blfrgeftt  customer  was  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp..  which  later  canceli-d  Ita 
contract.  Carraway  asserted.  As  a  result, 
Seaboard  is  sulixg  BellUehem  for  $39,101,322 
in  Federal  court  here.  In  terms  of  money 
sought,  it  is  tha  largest  suit  ever  filed  in 
Florida. 

Pnrmer  Gov.  Millard  Caldwell  Is  rrpresent- 
Ins  Scabo.trd  at  the  trial.  Bethlehem's  chief 
counsel  la  former  United  States  Senator 
Claude  Pepper. 

Carraway.  48  years  old.  Is  here  In  con- 
nection with  the  trial.  He  said  he  has  drawn 
no  salary  from  Seaboard  slnca  cancellation 
of  the  Bethlehem  contracts. 

|From  the  8t.  Louts  Post -Dispatch  of  March 
14.  19561 

PoB  Coat  Gtrr  bt  Tax  Evaobb  to  PoLmciAN's 
Wirr  nwiHTOi — Jr-srrH  MrrrHrT.L  Said  to 
Hav«  Donatio  $2,500  Garment  to  Dmo- 

CBAT — INQVIBT  bt  UNTTBD  STATES  ACENTB 

Rejiorta  that  Income-t.ix  evader  Joseph 
Mitchell,  owner  of  Jefferson  Loan  Co.  here, 
gave  a  $U.500  fur  coat  to  the  wife  of  a  Demo- 
cratic poUtlclun  and  provided  the  poUtlclan 
with  free  office  space  will  be  investigated  by 
Federal  authorities.  It  was  learned  tod.iy. 

Tlje  Pust-Dljpntch  has  reported  that  Mitch- 
ell, a  former  St.  Louls:in,  offered  a  large 
Contribution  to  the  E»cmocratlc  National 
Commlltoe  and  arranged  for  his  loan  firm  to 
give  $5,000  to  the  committee's  finance  direc- 
tor, at  a  time  when  Mitchell  was  seeking  to 
avoid  prosecution  for  Income-tax  evasion. 

Vernon  F.  NeutMuer.  former  president  of 
Jefferson  Loan  and  now  under  2-year  sen- 
tence for  using  the  mulls  to  defraud,  told 
the  Post-DlJ'pntrh  he  iKiught  the  fur  coat 
from  a  St.  LouLs  firm  at,  Mitchell's  direction 
in  the  winter  of  1948  or  1949.  The  t2.500  was 
the  wholesale  price  for  the  ranch  mluk  gar- 
ment, he  added. 

Neubauer  s&ld  he  later  saw  the  politician's 
wife  vrc-irlng  the  coat  in  Washington  and 
Mltehell  who  was  with  him.  asked:  "Do  you 
recognize  that  fur' coat?" 

MITCHXIX  DEMIES  CITT 

MltcheU  denied  to  a  Post-Dispatch  reporter 
he  gave  the  coat  to  the  woman,  although  he 
acknowledged  he  had  Neubauer  pick  up  2 
ranch  mink  coats  for  him  at  the  St.  Louis 
firm.  One  was  for  his  wife  and  the  other 
for  a  woman  not  related  to  the  politician,  he 
said. 

The  free-rent  office  given  to  the  politician 
Is  In  a  building  partly  owned  by  Mitchell, 
but  the  politicians  qunrters  are  provided  by 
a  firm  that  leases  the  building,  Mitchell 
stated.  He  said  the  politician  had  done  the 
firm  a  favor. 

All  aspecta  of  the  Income-tax  case  involv- 
ing Mitchell  and  his  brother-in-law.  Sam 
Rlpps.  wUl  be  investigated  in  connection 
with  the  extensive  Inquiry  being  conducted 
Into  tax  scandals  In  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration,  the  Post-Dispatch   was  told. 

A  congressional  hearing  disclosed  that  the 
case  was  first  referred  to  the  Justice  De- 
partments  Tax  Division  in  1947,  but  little 
effort  was  made   toward  prosecution  untU 


early  19S0.  when  MlteheU  and  Rlpps  pleaded 
guUty  and  were  sentenced  to  prison. 

IMIKRVUWBU  BT  COLBSCBXUI 

Neubauer,  who  is  to  start  his  maU-fraud 
sentence  March  23  unless  he  appeals,  was 
interviewed  at  length  yesterday  by  Max  H. 
Ooldschein.  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
who  has  been  assigned  to  the  Federal  grand 
Jury's  tax  investigatliin  here. 

Goldscheln  would  not  comment  on  the  In- 
terview, but  Neubauer  said  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  conference,  he  expected  to  be  called 
before  a  grand  Jury. 

John  H.  Mitchell  (not  related  to  Joseph 
Mitchell),  an  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
testified  at  a  congressional  hearing  in  1951 
that  T.  Lamar  Caudle,  then  head  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Tax  Division,  and  Repre- 
sentative FkANK  W.  Botkin.  Demorrat,  of 
Alabama,  intervened  to  discourage  prosecu- 
tion of  the  two  tax  evaders. 

Through  efforta  of  John  MltcheU  and  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Peyton  Ford,  the  case 
was  finally  taken  before  the  grand  Jury  in 
Mublle,  Ala.,  and  indictmenU  were  returned. 

Neubauer  has  toM  of  being  prcrcnt  at  the 
Democratic  Notlnnal  Committee  oOce  In  1948 
when  Joseph  Mitchell  sgreed  that  he  and 
Ripps  would  put  up  $70,000  to  pay  for  two 
nationwide  broadcasta  by  President  Truman 
at  the  cloaa  of  the  preaidentlol  campaign. 

8.  Acey  Carraway,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  also 
has  said  that  Mitchell  offered  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  to  the  committee,  bring- 
ing a  brown  paper  bag  stuffed  with  cash 
alung  with  him. 

Several  months  later  MltcheU  arranged  for 
Jefferson  Loan  Co.,  which  then  had  offices 
at  818  Olive  Street,  to  give  $5,000  to  Carra- 
way— a  loan  on  which  only  $100  has  been 
rc|>ald  although  principal  and  interest  now 
total  mora  than  $8,000. 

MltcheU  Is  a  brother  of  Louis  (Champ) 
MltcheU.  St.  Louis  credit-dothlug  merchant. 

The  Government  placed  a  big  claim  for 
unpaid  Income  taxes  against  Champ  Mitchell 
after  the  Post-Dispatch  dlJ^cloied  he  had  won 
more  than  $300,000  in  the  fioatlng  "town 
game" — a  large-scale  dice  game  that  flour- 
ished here  in  1945  and  1948. 

Champ  MltcheU  later  agreed  to  pay  $524.- 
251,  representing  the  fuU  amount  of  claimed 
\mpald  taxes  for  1942  through  1946,  plus 
penalties  and  interest. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  March 
15,  1956J 

Botkin  Helfxd  MncHEix  Get  United  States 
Prosecution  or  NEimAUER — House  Mem- 
BEB  Says  He  Caixed  on  United  States 
Attornet,  Justice  Department — Cask 
Pbbssxd  on  Washington  Okdebs 

(By  Theodore  C.  Link) 

Washington,  March  15.— Representative 
Frank  W.  Botkin,  Democrat,  of  Alabama. 
told  the  Post-Dispatch  today  he  played  an  ac- 
tive role  in  obtaining  prosecution  of  Vernon 
P.  Neubauer,  former  president  of  Jefferson 
Loan  Co.,  of  St.  Louis. 

Botkin  said  he  made  caUs  at  the  request  of 
Income-tax  evader  Joseph  Mitcliell.  owner  of 
the  loan  firm,  for  whom  the  Congressman  In- 
terceded with  Government  officials  when 
Mitchell  was  trying  to  avoid  prosecution 
several  years  ago. 

Neubauer  was  convicted  March  2  In  United 
States  District  Court  in  St.  Louis  of  using 
the  malls  to  defraud  by  sending  out  false 
audita  of  Jefferson  Loan  Co.  to  two  banks. 
Unless  an  appeal  is  taken,  he  is  to  report  to 
the  United  States  marshal  March  23  to  begin 
a  2-year  prison  term. 

CALL  TKOlt  KITCKEU. 

Botkin.  teUlng  of  his  efforts  to  get  Neu- 
bauer prosecuted,  said:  T  received  a  tele- 
phone call  last  spring  from  Joe  MltcbeU  from 
his  lK>me  in  Mobile,  Ala.  He  was  jnrotestlng 
that  he  could  not  get  a  proper  audience  with 
the  United  States  attorney  in  St.  Louis  in  se- 


curing an  Investigation  and  prosecution  of 
Neubauer. 

"Mitchell  claimed  that  he  lost  $1  mllUon 
because  of  Neubauer's  handling  of  affairs  of 
the  loan  company. 

*T  then  called  Harry  Richards,  the  United 
States  attorney  In  St.  Louis,  and  told  him 
the  circumstances." 

Botkin  at  first  denied  that  he  had  also 
gone  to  the  Department  of  Justice  here  with 
a  complaint  against  Neubauer,  but  changed 
his  statement  when  his  executive  secretary, 
Alphonse  Lucas,  said:  "TouTe  wrong  about 
that,  Congreasman.  Dont  you  remambar 
Mitchell  sent  a  lot  of  material  to  us,  and  wa 
forwarded  it  to  tha  Attorney  General?" 

APPEALED    TO    BOTKIN 

At  Mobile,  MltcheU  told  a  Post-Dlspateh 
reporter  he  appealed  to  Botkin  when  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  persuading  Richards  and 
one  of  his  assistants  to  prosecute  Neubauer, 

Botkin  went  to  tha  Justice  Department 
and  obtained  a  promise  from  Attorney  Oen> 
eral  Herbert  Brownell  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  look  into  the  case.  Mitchell 
said. 

Richards,  at  first  reluctant  to  preaa  charges 
against  Neubauer,  was  subsequently  in- 
6l:uctcd  by  the  Jxistlce  Department  to  do  ao. 

Describing  the  handling  of  the  case  by  the 
United  States  attorney's  ofllca  in  St.  Louia. 
Richards  said: 

"We  had  decUned  to  act,  but  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  instructed 
us  to  go  ahead  anyway.  They  insisted  on 
it  saying  the  case  was  an  important  one." 

About  1  month  previously.  Botkin  had 
called  requesting  that  prosecution  be  started 
against  Neubauer,  Richards  stated. 

"I  told  him  we  were  investigating  the  case." 
the  United  States  attorney  said. 

znsistknck  bt  accountants 

Re  explained  that  the  investigation  had 
been  reopened  at  the  insistence  of  an  ac- 
counta'  organisation  in  St.  Louis.  Marion 
F.  Langenberg,  who  had  been  accountant 
for  Jefferson  Loan  Co.,  was  involved  in  the 
inquiry  and  was  subsequently  convicted  with 
Neubauer.    He  has  not  been  sentenced  yet. 

Richards  said  that,  prior  to  Botkin 's  call. 
Mitchell  had  appeared  at  his  office  several 
times,  accompanied  by  an  attorney,  to  ask 
that  Neubauer  be  prosecuted. 

"At  the  time  we  had  only  a  maU  fraud 
case,  and  only  a  weak  one  at  that,"  Richards 
declared.  "We  couldn't  charge  Neubauer 
and  Langenberg  with  taking  any  of  the  firm's 
money. 

"There  were  a  number  of  charges  pending 
against  the  two  men  in  the  circuit  court,  and 
we  believed  the  State  had  the  strongest  case. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  place  to  prosecute 
them,  but  the  circuit  attorney's  office  hadnt 
done  anything  about  it." 

FUHTHER  EVmEWCE  POUND 

Richards  said  that,  originally,  his  office 
had  proof  of  only  one  false  audit  of  Jefferson 
Loan  Co.  being  mailed  by  Neubauer  and 
Langenberg.  Later,  when  the  case  vras  be- 
ing prepared  for  prosecution,  the  mailing  of 
another  false  audit  was  discovered,  he  ex- 
plained. 

Herbert  H.  Freer,  an  assistant  United  States 
attorney  in  St.  Louis,  told  the  Post-Dispatch 
he  ortginaUy  had  rejected  Mitchell's  request 
for  prosecution  because  evidence  at  the  time 
was  insufficient.  Freer  wrote  to  Mitchell's 
attorney  in  St.  Louis,  saying:  "We  have  con- 
cluded against  undertaking  prosecution  in 
this  case  and  the  file  has  been  closed." 

Shortly  after  Attorney  General  BrowneU's 
department  ordered  prosecution,  the  case  was 
presented  to  the  Federal  grand  Jury  in  St. 
Louis,  which  returned  indictmenta  last 
June  28.  

EAXLIER  ASSIBTANCK 

When  MltcheU  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Sam  Rlpps.  found  themselves  deep  In  Income- 
tax    trouble  with  the  Government,  Botkin 
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tried  to  dlaooarage  |>ro«eeutlon.  •  oon- 
grw Innil  eonunitta*  waa  told. 

An  MBlctast  attorney  general  testified 
before  the  committee  In  1951  that  Botkut 
had  Interrened  on  babalX  of  Um  two  AiaH^irm 
tax  craders. 

BoTKn*  acknowledged  to  the  Post-DUpatch 
that  he  made  frequent  calls  to  T.  Lamar 
Caudle,  then  bead  ot  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's tax  division,  regarding  the  Mitchell- 
Blpps  tax  case. 

John  H.  Mitchell  (not  related  to  Joseph 
Mitchell),  told  the  congressional  committee, 
that  when  he  was  handling  the  tax  case,  ss 
an  assistant  attorney  general,  he  heard  ru- 
mors In  Alabama  that  Botkxm  and  Caudle 
had  fixed  the  tax  case. 

Tbe  witness  also  said  that  he  suspected 
there  had  been  a  leak  to  Botkim  of  what  the 
OoTemment  planned  to  take  In  the  case. 

DXMocaATXc  Gzrr  orm 
The  Post-Dispatch  has  reported  that  Jo- 
seph Mitchell,  a  former  St.  Loulsan.  offered 
a  large  contribution  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  arranged  for  his  loan 
firm  to  give  $5,000  to  the  committee's  finance 
director  at  a  time  when  Mitchell  was  In  tax 
trouble. 

All  aspects  of  tbe  Mitchell -Rlpps  tax  case. 
Including  a  report  that  Mitchell  gave  a  $2  500 
fur  coat  to  the  wife  of  a  Democratic  politi- 
cian, will  be  investigated  by  Federal  authori- 
ties. It  was  learned.  Neubauer  was  inter- 
Tlewed  Tuesday  on  his  knowledge  of 
Mitchell's  activities  In  attempts  to  avoid 
prosccutlCHi. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  March 
14,  1956] 

A  Camtaigh  Cask  Hisroar 
The  pressures  to  which  campaign  man- 
agers are  subjected  by  the  high  coat  of  run- 
ning for  public  office  are  only  too  well  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  how  Joseph  Mitchell, 
who  controlled  Jefferson  Loan  Co.,  with  of- 
fices In  St.  Louis,  sought  to  give  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  enough  money  to 
pay  for  2  of  the  last  3  broadcasts  made  by 
HsJry  8.  Tr\unan  In  the  1948  PresidenUal 
campaign. 

Mitchell  denies  that  he  gave  the  commit- 
tee any  money.  8.  Acey  Carraway.  then  its 
financial  director,  says  he  refused  to  accept 
a  donation  when  informed  by  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  T.  Lamar  Caudle 
that  Mitchell  was  having  Income  tax  trou- 
ble. A  similar  denial  has  been  made  by  Rep- 
resentative Fhank  W.  Botkin.  of  Alabama, 
that  he  accepted  the  money  when  Carraway 
would  not  touch  It.  But  Vernon  P.  Neu- 
bauer. then  president  of  Jefferson  Loan,  and 
now  under  sentence  for  using  the  malls  to 
defraud,  says  he  heard  »«itchell  offer  $70,000 
and  that  Mitchell  later  told  him  that  he  had 
paid  the  money. 

Here,  in  broad  outline,  Is  a  story  which 
certainly  demands  full  investigation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  by  the  proper 
congressional  committees.  More  than  that. 
It  Is  a  mandate  for  the  adoption  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  such  situations  less 
probable. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  politician 
who  becomes  Involved  Is  necessarily  dis- 
honest. But  It  docs  mean  that  he  is  put 
under  uniuual  pressures.  Is  this  Nation 
wise  In  exposing  to  such  pressures  those  who 
would  be  its  servants?  There  Is  no  excuse 
for  the  politician  who  succumbs  to  tempta- 
tion, but  there  also  Is  a  heavy  responsibility 
on  a  nation  which  exposes  him  to  It. 

As  for  the  Mitchell  case  Itself,  It  Is  further 
clouded  by  a  $5,000  loan  from  the  Jefferson 
Loan  Co.,  of  which  only  $100  has  been  repaid. 
After  the  negotiation  of  this  loan,  Carraway 
Is  said  to  have  Interceded  with  Government 
on  Mitchell's  behalf.  The  whole  story  should 
be  disclosed  In  full  and  under  oath.  If  llle- 
gaUUes  are  exposed,  they  should  be  pimlshed. 


But  the  election  laws  also  should  be  rerlsed 
so  that  questionable  contributions  can  ap- 
peal only  to  men  of  corrupt  nature,  man 
who  have  no  place  In  public  offloa. 


RECEPTION  OF  DR.  WOLPGANG 
POHLE.  MEMBER  OF  WEST  GER- 
MAN PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Dr.  Wolfgang  Pohle,  member  of 
the  West  German  Parliament,  was  in 
Washington,  and  on  January  26  he 
visited  the  Senate  and  was  introduced 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SpajuocamI.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WilxtI.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHKEYj.  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LoncI.  also 
added  their  greetings  to  Dr.  Pohle  on 
that  occasion. 

On  February  28,  Dr.  Pohle  was  in 
Washington  again  and  I  held  a  small  re- 
ception for  him.  attended  by  various 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  Federal 
officials.  I  think  it  is  well  to  establish 
the  best  possible  relations  with  men  of 
his  type  who  will  play  an  important  part 
in  the  new  German  Republic. 


KHRUSHCHEV   REMARKS   REGARD- 
ING s'taijn 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  press 
accounts  over  the  weekend  describing 
Khrushchev's  attack  on  Stalin  have  up 
to  tMs  time  attracted  little  official  or 
semiofficial  comment  in  Washington. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  the  President  has 
been  out  of  town  over  the  weekend,  and 
Mr.  Dulles  is  out  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  stories 
tend  to  "humanize"  Khrushchev,  there  is 
some  danger  that  they  will  have  a  strong 
impact  in  neutral  countries. 

Khrushchev  has  finally  admitted  pub- 

.  licly  what  the  United  States  has  been 

saying  since  the  war,  namely,  that  the 

Soviet  dictatorship  is  unscrupulous,  and 

that  the  power  of  a  dictatorship  corrupts. 

Why  has  it  teken  2'2  years,  since  the 
death  of  Stalin,  for  this  information  to 
become  public?  Does  this  mean  that 
Khrushchev  now  feels  his  control  is 
assured? 

If  the  announcement  of  Khrushchev  is 
in  fact  an  indication  that  the  time  of 
purges  and  terror  in  Russia  is  over,  and 
that  more  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Russia,  this  is 
a  welcome  change. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  suspicious  of 
the  motives  of  the  Khrushchev  state- 
ment. If  it  was  made  for  domestic  rea- 
sons, it  might  indicate  increased  tensions 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  statement 
was  made  for  foreign-policy  reasons,  its 
impact  on  the  neutral  countries  may  be 
very  great. 

I  hope  our  United  States  Information 
Agency  is  spreading  all  the  facts  it  has. 
and  that  it  is  beaming  the  story  of 
Soviet  dissension  to  the  captive  coun- 
tries, so  that  they  may  become  aware  of 
the  Soviet  discontent  which  is  evidently 
going  on  at  the  present  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


March  19 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre« 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1585)  to  provide  for  the  return  to 
the  town  of  Hartford,  Vt..  of  certain 
land  which  was  donated  by  such  town 
to  the  United  States  as  a  site  for  a  vet- 
erans hospital  and  which  Is  no  longer 
needed  for  such  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8780) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  relieve  farmers  from  excise  taxes 
in  the  case  of  gasoline  and  special  fuels 
used  on  the  farm  for  farming  purposes; 
asked  for  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Coopn, 
Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Rzed,  and 
Mr.  JsNKiMs  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bill 
and  Joint  resolution,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

8. 1529.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memo- 
rial Park,  In  the  State  of  Nurth  Dakota, 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.  J.  Res.  582.  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  19,  1956.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1529)  to  re- 
vise the  boundaries  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park,  in 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

In  accordance  with  the  order  entered 
on  Friday,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  measures  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objection, 
beginning  with  the  first  measure  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  calendar,  under  the 
agreement  which  was  reached  last  Fri- 
day, and  the  clerk  will  state  the  first 
order  of  business. 


1956 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  SCV  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE—BILLS. ETC..  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  17)  to  amend 
rule  XXV  of  the  standing  rules  of  tbe 
Senate  was  announced  as  first  in  order. 

liir.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
pas.<:ed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  300)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
FlTingpan-Arkansas  project,  Colorado, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
Senate  bill  300  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order.  j  / 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  63)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  heads  of  regional  and 
district  offices  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  636)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  In 
order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  131)  relating 
to  the  refusal  of  Harvey  M.  Matusow  to 
answer  questions  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BIBLE.    Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2577)  to  define  bank  hold- 
ing companies,  control  their  future  ex- 
pansion, and  require  divestment  of  their 
non banking  interests,  was  annoimced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
that  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  joint  resolution  (8.  J.  Res.  97) 
to  amend  certain  laws  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  and  International 
Labor  Organization  and  authorizing 
appropriations  therefor  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
Calendar  No.  1193.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  36,  requiring  conference 
reports  to  be  accompanied  by  state- 
ments signed  by  a  majority  of  the  man- 
agers of  each  House;  Calendar  No. 
1285,  8.  2523.  to  amend  section  212  of 


the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936;  Cal- 
endar No.  1287.  Senate  bill  898.  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commercs  Act, 
with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
regulate  the  use  by  motor  carriers — 
under  leases,  contracts,  or  other  ar- 
rangements—of motor  vehicles  not 
owned  by  them.  In  the  furnishing  of 
transportation  of  property;  and  Calen- 
dar No.  1347.  H.  R.  1667.  for  the  reUef 
of  Lieselotte  Boehme,  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  and  biUs  will  be  passed  over. 

The  biU  (S.  1244)  for  the  reUef  of  Eva 
Oershbein  Rubinstein  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  BIBLE.    Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  173)  to  conduct 
a  study  of  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
United  States  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1823)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  certain  works  of  im- 
provement in  the  Niagara  River  for 
power  and  other  purposes  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BIBLE.   Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  138)  re- 
lating to  the  compensation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN,    Over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  514) 
relating  to  the  compensation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  was  annoimced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  BIBLE.   Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved farm  program,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Just  called  is  the  unfinished  business, 
and  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  12)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  price  supports  for  tiasic  com- 
modities and  milk,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Just  called  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
unfinished  business,  and  will  be  passed 
over. 


EXTENSION  OF  GREETINGS  TO  THE 
SUDAN 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res,  70)  to  extend  greetings  to  the  Sudan 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  extend  Its  most 
cordial  greetings  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
Sudan  on  the  occasion  of  Sudanese  Inde- 
pendence, express  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
Parliament  and  the  people  of  the  Sudan  wUl 


enjoy  continuing  success  In  the  devolpment 
of  a  sovereign  democratic  republic  and  re- 
afflrm  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
for  the  people  of  the  Sudan. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  THE  IM- 
PORTATION OF  CERTAIN  HAND- 
WOVEN  FABRICS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4376)  to  exempt  from 
duty  the  importation  of  certain  hand- 
woven  fabrics  when  used  in  the  ynaklng 
of  religious  vestments  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bUl  (H.  R.  3653)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  amorphous  graphite  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ALICE  ELIZABETH  MARJORIBANKS 

The  bill  (S.  885)  for  the  relief  of  Alice 
Elizabeth  Marjoribanks  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Alice  Elisabeth 
Marjoribanks,  who  lost  United  States  citizen- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  section  349  (a) 
(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
may  be  naturalized  by  taking  prior  to  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  before  any 
court  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 310  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Nationality 
Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular 
officer  of  the  United  States  abroad,  the  oaths 
prescribed  by  section  337  of  the  said  act. 
From  and  after  naturalization  under  this  act, 
the  said  Alice  Elizabeth  Marjoribanks  shall 
have  the  same  citizenship  status  as  that 
which  existed  Immediately  prior  to  Its  loss. 


ERIC  A.  CUMMINGS 

The  bill  (S.  1111)  for  the  relief  of  Eric 
A.  Cummings  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (19)  of  section 
212  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Eric  A.  Cummings  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 
If  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  act.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds 
for  exclusion  under  such  paragraph  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act. 


JOSE  ARRIAGA-MARIN 

The  bill  (S.  1347)  for  the  reUef  of  Jose 
Arriaga-Marin  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Jose 
Aniaga-Marln  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfiUly  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee. 


It 
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BILL  INDEPmrrELT  POSTPONED 

The  bin  (8.  1525)  for  the  relief  of 
Serojini  Dongre  Harria  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  Senate  bUl  1526  be  indefinitely 
poe^wned.  tnaamuch  as  the  beneficiary 
has  been  granted  an  administrative  rem- 
edy, and  the  bill  Is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  1525  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 

MIKIE  WOODARD 

The  bill  (S.  1552)  for  the  relief  of 
Milcie  Woodard  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enactttt,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
ot  the  ImmlgntloB  and  NaUonality  Act. 
Mlkle  Woodard  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quo- 
ta-control officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first 
ywtf  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


DR.  JOHN  JOON  SIK  CHUNG 

The  bill  (S.  1560)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
John  Joon  Slk  Chung  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

B0  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (9)  of  section 
aia  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Or.  John  Joon  Siic  Chung  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such  act. 
The  provisions  of  thU  act  shall  apply  only 
to  grounds  for  exclusion  under  such  para- 
graph known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  date  ot 
enactment  of  this  act. 


GIUSEPPE  VENTURA 

The  bill  (S.  1819)  for  the  relief  of  Giu- 
seppe Ventura  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
Of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Giuseppe  Ventura  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon 
payment  ot  the  required  visa  fe*. 
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PAN'1'KL£S  KERKOS 

The  bill  (S.  1831)  for  the  reUef  of  Pan- 
teles  Kerkos  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Pan  teles  Kerkoe  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  pennanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  ofB- 
cer  to  deduct  one  ntmiber  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  tlie  first  year  that  such 
quota  la  available. 


PIETRO  RODOLFO  WALTER  STUUN 

The  bill  (S.  1883)  for  the  relief  of 
Pietro  Rodolfo  Walter  Stulln  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  101  (a>  (37)  (A)  and  205  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor 
child.  Pietro  Rodolfo  Walter  Stulln.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
bom  alien  child  of  Sfc.  Abraham  N.  Alvares. 
a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtca. 


DR.  PU-CHUAN  CHAO  AND  HIS  WIFE 
CHUILAI  YUK 

The  blU  (S.  1950)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Fu-Chuan  Chao  (also  known  as  Fuk 
Kun  Chlu)  and  his  wife,  Chui  Lai  Yuk 
(also  known  as  Lai  Yuk  Chao)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Dr.  Pu-Chuan  Chao  (also  known  as  Puk 
Kun  Chlu)  and  his  wife.  Chui  Lai  Tuk  (also 
known  as  Lai  Tuk  Chao).  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
the  required  numbers  from  the  appropriate 
quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  or  quotas  are  available. 


YVONNE  MARY  FLORESCU  (SISTER 
JOHN  BAPTIST) 

The  bin  (S.  1953)  for  the  relief  of 
Yvoime  Mary  Florescu  (Sister  John  Bap- 
tist) was  coturidered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

•«  U  0naettd  tte.  Tkat  for  the  purpoMs 
o*  the  ImmlgrMlos  sad  MatloiMluy  Act 
Tvonas  Msry  Fldfaim  (Aster  Jokn  ^^s. 
tls()  UMll  bs  bsM  sad  -miHiriii  te  ZS 
bss»  IswfMtty  simntsd  to  tfes  UMMtf  Malw 
fsv  psnasnent  fstidsase  ss  of  tlM  dsts  ot 
VM  MMstmMM  o<  ttois  sst  ttpeo  psjrnMDt  ot 

ot  psmenMt  rssldMss  to  mm?  Stoa  m 
providsd  for  la  thU  a«t  the  Issrstjuf  of 

S!i**Jf*^.*'*!^^  "»•  »»***  qtiot4k-i»- 
trol  oOeer  to  d«duet  one  number  from  tte 
spproprlato  quoto  for  tlM  dnS 
such  «twns  la  avsiUbU. 


SIMBOKSOON 


The  bin  (S.  1970)  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Boksoon  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  in  the  admlnte. 
tration  of  the  Immigratton  and  IVationality 
Act,  Kim  Boksoon.  the  ttanoee  of  Alexander 
Adams.  Jr..  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
shall  l)e  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  nonimmigrant 
temporary  visitor  for  a  period  of  3  months. 
if  the  admin IstraUve  authorities  find  (1)  that 
the  said  Kim  Boksoon  Is  coming  to  the 
United  SUtes  with  a  bona  fide  intention  of 
being  married  to  the  said  Alexander  Adams. 
Jr..  and  (3)  that  she  is  otherwise  admis-' 
slble  under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  In  the  event  the  marriage  between  the 
above-named  persons  does  not  accur  within 
8  monttis  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Kim 
Boksoon.  she  shall  be  required  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  and  upon  failure  to 
do  so  shall  be  deported  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Immlpratlon  and  National- 
ity  Act.  In  the  event  that  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  atmve- named  persons  shall  occur 
within  3  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Kim  Boksoon.  the  Attorney  General  la  au- 
tliorized  and  directed  to  record  the  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  of  the 
said  Kim  Boksoon  as  uf  the  date  of  the  pay- 
ment by  her  of  the  required  visa  lea. 


NICOLAS  HERNANDEZ-VAUa«CIA 
The  bill  (8.  2035)  for  the  relief  of 
Nicolas  Hernandez-Valencia  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Nicolas 
Hemandez-VaJencla  shaU  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  i>een  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  eixactment  of  this  act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fea. 


ADELE  KNOPF  AND  HER  MINOR 
CHILD.  HANS  KNOFF 

The  bill  (S.  2037)  for  the  relief  of 
Adele  Knoff  and  her  minor  child.  Hans 
KnoCr.  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Adele  Knoff.  and  her  minor  child.  Hans  Knoff. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  th« 
enactment  of  this  act.  upon  ^yment  of  the 
required  vUa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
Tided  for  in  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  Ststa 
ahall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from 
tlM  appropriata  quota  or  qua«4M  for  tlie  flret 
year  ttuit  such  quota  or  quotas  aie  avaSaMs. 


TmurrRjoB  k.  oioroaiias 

Ths  bill  (0.  MM)  for  tiM  r^btt  ot 


ordoTid  to  bt  Mcrassed  for  ft  tMrd 
taffjMd  ttM  ttilrd  umo,  and 

^tJ*  f?*^**'  »** .  •"»••.  tor  Mm  y^,„^ 
««*rtomlfratkm   aod   Vatlooallty   A«C, 


^.  „  .  J^  ^»»  *•«  Uwfully  admlttsd  to 
the  Ualtad  Otatas  tot  pwmaamt  r«aldsa«s 
ss  of  ths  dsto  of  OM  •nsdmsnt  ot  %hU  sd. 
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upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduc:t  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  &rst  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 


control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
nich  quota  is  available. 


ABDULLAH  IBRAHIM  HAKIM 

The  bill  (S.  2077)  for  the  relief  of 
Abdullah  Ibrahim  Hakim  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engro8s<?d  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Abdullah  Ibrahim  Hakim  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  eriactment  of  this  act, 
upon  payment  of  the  recuired  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  jjermanont  residence  to  such 
alien  ss  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  numt>er  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 


CHARLOTTE  MUHLEFELDT 

The  bill  (S.  2104)  for  the  relief  of 
Charlotte  Muhlefeldt  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossf-d  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  TJiat.  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  (4)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Charlotte 
Muhlefeldt  may  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  nssidence  if  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  act: 
Prot-lded.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  Ixtnd 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General.  l>e  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  the  said  act. 


DOROTHY  MAY  AKERMANN 

The  bill  <S.  2138)  for  the  relief  of 
Dorothy  May  Akermann  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonallty  Act. 
Dorothy  May  Akermann  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thU  act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quoto  ts  avalUbla. 


JO0E  TORRES 


THOMAS  H.  ROS 


The  bill  (S.  2156)  for  the  relief  of 
Th(xnas  H.  Ros  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Thomas  H.  Ros  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


The  Mn  (0.  21i6)  for  the  relief  of  Joss 
Torres  was  considered,  ordered  to  bo  en* 
rrossod  for  «  third  reading,  read  tbo 
third  ttOM,  ftod  pMsod,  M  follows; 

Be  it  ensettd.  tic..  Thst.  for  Vtto  purpetts 
of  the  Immlffratton  and  Wattonsllty  Act. 
ioto  Torres  •toatl  bs  lisM  sntf  sonsMsrsd 
to  bave  bssn  lawftfHf  sdmlttod  to  ttos  Unttsd 
autae  for  psrmanant  rseidsnits  ss  of  tlis 
dau  or  ttM  SDSctmsot  of  tills  set,  upon 
payment  Ol  Mb*  rsqtUrsd  Uss  (ss.  Upon  tUs 
paoUng  of  psrmansnt  rwidsnss  to  sueh 
sUra  ss  provided  (or  In  this  set.  tbs  Ssers- 
tary  o(  SUto  shall  instnict  the  proper  quota- 


DR.  WEI-CHI  LIU 


The  bill  (S.  2201)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Wei-Chi  Liu  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Dr. 
Wei-Chi  Liu  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 


PIL  NYI  KWAK 


•^e  bill  (S.  2249)  for  the  relief  of  Pil 
Nyi  Kwak  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Pil  Nyi 
Kwak  shall  t>e  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 


YU  HENG  GEE 


DOMmOOLIM 


The  bill  (S.  2284)  for  the  relief  of  Do- 
mingo  Lim  (also  known  as  Lim  Eng  Kok 
and  Domingo  Lim  Chay  Seng)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Do- 
mingo Lim  (also  known  as  Lim  Eng  Kok  and 
Domingo  Lim  Chay  Seng)  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Up- 
on the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  niunber 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


The  bill  (8.  2264)  for  the  reUef  of  Yu 
Heng  Gee  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Bt  it  tnacttd,  tie.,  Tbst.  for  tbs  purposss 
of  tbs  IflUDlfrsyos  snd  Kstlonslltjr  Act,  Tu 
Menf  Oss  sbsll  bs  tosld  snd  sonsidOTSd  to 
hmv  bssn  Iswftdtf  stfmlttod  to  tbs  Vnttsd 
•totos  tot  psnasnsttt  rssMsass  ss  of  tbs  dato 
ot  tbs  muKtmont  ot  tbls  set,  upon  psymsnt 
of  tbs  rsqtttrsd  liss  (Ss.  tfpon  tbs  fraotiag 
ot  psmaosst  rssidsass  to  sMSb  sUstt  ss  pr»- 
Hdsd  tot  to  tbis  set,  tbs  dserstsry  ot  Mato 
■ball  lastmet  tbs  propsr  qvota-sontrol  oOesr 
to  deduct  one  aumbsr  (Mm  tbs  spproprtoto 
quoto  (or  tbs  flnt  jsar  tbat  susb  queU  Is 
avsllabls. 


MISS  PILAR  A.  GARCIA 

.  The  bill  (S.  2349)  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Pilar  A.  Garcia  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Miss 
Pilar  A.  Garcia  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  Secre- 
tai7  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  nim[il>er  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 


RENATE  KAROLINA  HORKY 

The  bUl  (S.  2358)  for  the  reUef  of 
Renate  Karolina  Horky  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  minor 
child,  Renate  Karolina  Horky,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Sfc.  Chester  M.  Zentner.  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 


E19AR  CARMEN  IVES 

The  bUl  (S.  2445)  for  the  relief  of 
Knar  Carmen  Ives  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  ttia  purposes 
ot  ttis  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Knar  Carmen  Ives  shall  be  held  and  eon- 
•idsred  to  bars  been  lawfully  sdmlttsd  to 
the  Unltsd  SUtss  (or  psnnansnt  rssldsnos 
ss  ot  tha  dato  ot  tbs  snactmsnt  ot  tble  act, 
upon  psynsat  of  tbs  rsqulfsd  rlsa  (ss. 
Upon  tbs  grsnttof  of  psnnsnsiit  rssldsnes 
to  sueb  sllsn  ss  prortdsd  lor  to  tbfs  sec,  tbs 
Iserstofy  ot  dtoto  sbsSI  lastmet  tbs  propsr 
quota-coatrol  oflssr  to  dsduet  ons  mtmbw 
from  tbs  spproprlato  qtioto  tor  tho  tUM  jmt 
tbst  SUA  qtioto  Is  stsIIsMs, 


PAULA  KDTTH  BXTHOLDB 
no  bUl  (8.  2590)  for  the  rellof  of 
Paula  Edith  Reynolds  was  considered. 
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ordered  to  be  engrotd  for  a  third  remd- 
tac.  rcMl  the  third  time,  and  puMd.  u 
follows: 

Be  U  enmrted.  He^  That.  Botwtthstaadlnc 
tb«  liWfiilw  of  Mctton  SI)  (•)  (•)  at  tb» 
Immi^rtUm  and  RaUoaamy  Act.  PauU 
EdlUi  Rcynolda  may  ba  a^alttad  to  tba 
Unltad  Statca  Xor  parmanant  raaldanoa  If  alia 
la  (oaBd  to  ba  ocharwlaa  admlaalbla  undar 
tba  pcovlBloiia  at  soeh  act;  Provided.  Tbat 
tUa  aiampiiua  aliaU  apply  only  to  a  groond 
for  aadualon  at  wlileb  tba  Departmant  at 
Stata  or  the  Dapartmant  of  Juattca  had 
!  prloc  to  tlM  anactmant  of  ttUa  act. 


ALICS  DCCKETT 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (H.  R  1005)  for  the  reUef  of  Alice 
Duckett.  which  had  been  repM'ted  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  in  Uzte  6.  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  strike  out  "upon  payment  of 
the  required  yisa  fee.  Upon  the  grant- 
inc  of  permanent  residence  to  s\ich  alien 
as  proTlded  for  in  this  act.  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  oCDcer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first 
Tear  that  such  quota  is  available.** 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
RTossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

JOHN  DANIEL  POPA 

The  bill  (H.  R.  930)  for  the  reUef  of 
John  Daniel  Popa  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CHUNG  POOK  YEE  CHUNO 
The  bill  (H.  R.  1014)  for  the  relief  of 
Chung  Fook  Yee  Chung  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  tliird   reading,  read   the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  ESTHER  CHAN  LEE  (ETA  LEE) 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1074)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Esther  Chan  Lee  (Eta  Lee)  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


JOHN  MEREDITH  McFARLANE 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1097)  for  the  relief  of 
John  Meredith  McFarlane  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


OUENTHER  KASCHNER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1104)  for  the  relief  of 
Ouenther  Kaschner  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


HARRY  JOHN  WILSON 

The  bin  (H.  R.  1137)  for  the  reUef  of 
Rarry  John  Wilson  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


NUMSRIANO  LAOMAY 

The  bill  (H.  R.  120f )  for  the  reUef  of 
Nimierlano  T.agmay  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SISTER  RAMONA  MARIA  (RAMONA 
E.TOMBO) 

The  Un  (H.  R.  1323)  for  the  relief  of 
Sister  Ramona  Maria  (Ramona  £. 
Tombo)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


MRS.  MOU  (MALI)  SOBEL 

The  bin  (H.  R.  1544)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Moll  <Mali)  Sobel  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JOSE  CANENCIA-CASTANEDO 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1666)  for  the  reUef  of 
Jose  Canencia-Ca&tanedo  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ANE  KARLIC  VLASICH  I 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1920)  for  the  reUefof 
Ane  Karllc  Vlasich  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


KEVIN  MURPHY 

The  biU  <H.  R.  1923)  for  the  relief  of 
Kevin  Murphy  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

INDUK  PAHK 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2054 )  for  the  relief  of 
Induk  Pahk  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


JULIAN  NOWAKOWSKI  OR  WILLIAM 
NOWAK  (NOVAK) 

The  biU  (H.  R.  2072)  for  the  relief  of 
Julian  Nowakowski  or  William  Nowak 
(Novak)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


WILHELMUS  MARIUS  VAN  DER 
VEUR 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2283)  for  the  nUel  of 
Wllhelmus  Marius   Van  der  Veur  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MARIE  UM  TSIEN 
The  bill  (H.  R,  2285)  for  the  reUef  of 
Marie  Um  Tslen  was  considered  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

JEAN  HENRI  BUCKET 
The  bin  (H.  R.  2345)  for  the  reMef  of 
Jean  Henri  Buchet  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


HEINRICH  WOLPOANQ 
The  bin  (H.  R.  2347)  for  the  relief  of 
Helnrlch  Wolfgang  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed. 


DR   BIENVENIDO  L.   BAUNGIT 
The  bin  «H.  R.  3067)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Bienvenido  L.  Balingit  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


GEORGE  MIKROULIS  AND  OTHERS 

The  bin  (H.  R.  3201)  for  the  relief  of 
George  MikrouUs.  his  wife.  Dora  Mlk- 
roulis.  and  his  daughter.  Madonna  O. 
Mikroulis  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 


ALKISTA  SPOUNIS 
The  bin  <H  R.  3265)  for  the  reUef  of 
Alkista  Sfounis  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DR.  JAMES  C.  S.  LEE  AND  OTHERS 

The  bin  (H  R.  3375)  for  the  reUef  of 
Dr.  James  C.  S.  Lee.  his  wife.  Dora  Ting 
Wei.  and  their  daughter.  Vivian  Lee  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  axkl  passed. 


NISAN  SARKIS  aiRITLIYAN  AND 
VIRGIN  GIRITLltAN 

The  bin  (H.  R.  3501)  for  the  rcUef  of 
Nisan  Sarkis  Glrithyan  and  Virgin 
GiriUiyan  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


FREDA  H.  SULLIVAN 

The  bin  (H.  R.  3723)  for  the  reUef  of 
Freda  H.  SulUvan  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GUILLERMO  PEDRAZA 

The  bUl  fH.  R.  3845)  for  the  reUef  of 
Guinermo  Pedraza  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CONSTANTIN  DAVID  AND  OTHERS 

The  bin  (H.  R.  3857)  for  the  reUef  of 
Constantin  David.  Paula  Marie  David. 
Claire  Edmonde  David,  and  Arlane  Con- 
stance David  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  tiiird  time  aiui 
passed. 


ESTHER  LEDEA  ESCOBEDO 
The  bUl  (H.  R.  3869)  for  the  reUef  of 
Esther  I^dea  Escobedo  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ASHOT  MNATZAKANIAN  AND 
OPHELIA  MNATZAKONIAN 

The  bUl  (H.  R.  3963)  for  the  reUef  of 
Ashot  Mnatzakanian  and  Ophelia  Mnat- 
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zakanlan  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
I>assed. 

MAX  MOSKOWrrZ 

The  bin  (H.  R.  3965)  for  the  relief  of 
Max  Moftkowitz  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ZABEL  VARTANIAN 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4185)  for  the  reUef  of 
Zabel  Vartanian  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

GIOVANNI  LAZARICH 

The  bin  (H.  R.  5866)  for  the  reUef  of 
Giovanni  Lazarich  was  considered,  or- 
dered, to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas&ed. 


EDWARD  BARNETT 

The  bUl  <H.  R.  6363)  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  Bamett  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


KON8TANTINOS  21AFERATOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  <S.  850)  for  the  relief  of  Konstantl- 
nos  Zaferatos.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
with  an  amendment  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "fee",  to  strike  out  "Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  sxich 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  officer  to  deduct  an 
appropriate  number  from  Uie  first  avail- 
able appropriate  quota",  so  as  to  make 
the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  T^at  for  the  purposes 
of  tba  Immigration  and  NaUonallty  Act, 
KonstantlnuA  Z.iferatos  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  Statea  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tbla  act, 
upon  payment  of  tbe  visa  f««. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

AUDREY  JEAN  YOUNKERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ctxisider  the 
bill  (S.  1465)  for  the  relief  of  Audrey 
Jean  Younkers  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  Une  7,  after  the 
word  "act",  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided. That  a  sultal^  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney Gteneral.  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  said  act.",  so  as  to 
make  the  blU  read: 

Be  U  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwttbstandlng 
the  ppovtstons  of  aeetkm  313  (a>  (4)  oC  tbe 
Immtgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  Audrey 
Jean  Tounkers  may  be  admitted  to  tbe 
Unltad  Stataa  for  pannanent  raakkncc  tf  she 
U  found  to  ba  otbarwlaa  admlaalbla  vmOet 
the  proTtelooa  of  that  act:  Pramided.  That  a 
atUUbla  and  proper  bond  or  vndartakUig, 


approved  by  tbe  Attorney  General,  be  depoa- 
Itad  aa  praacrlbed  by  aactlon  211  of  tba  aaid 
act. 

Tie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  cnxlered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

MANDA  PAULINE  PETRICEVIC 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  2143)  for  the  reUef  of  Manda 
Pauline  Petrlcevic  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment.  In  line  5,  after 
tbe  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "considered 
to  be  the  natural-bom  chUd  of  Paul 
Schuldt.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  spouse,  Katherine  Schuldt"  and 
insert  "considered  to  be  the  natural-bom 
alien  child  of  Idr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  G. 
Schuldt,  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
so  as  to  make  the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted  etc..  That,  for  the  purpoaes  of 
aecUona  101  <a)  (37)  (A)  and  aoS  of  tbe 
Immigration  and  NatlcHuOlty  Act,  the  minor 
child,  Manda  Pauline  PeUlcevlc,  shall  be  held 
and  cooaldered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
chUd  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Schuldt,  cltl- 
sena  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BALBINA  BORENSTEIN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  1664)  for  the  relief  of  Balblna 
Borenstein,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment,  in  Une  7,  after  the 
word  "fee-,  to  strike  out  "and  head  tax," 
so  as  to  make  the  l^  read: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  "Iliat,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Bal- 
bina  Borenstein  shaU  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  Tlsa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
Tided  for  In  this  act.  tbe  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.   

DAVID  HAYES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  <S.  2289)  Ux  the  rehef  of  David 
Hayes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  grant- 
ing of  permanent  residence  to  such  aUen 
as  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shan  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  num- 
ber from  the  appropriated  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  avaU- 
able"  and  Insert  "act",  so  as  to  make 
the  bin  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  th*  purpoaes 
of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Da- 
vid Bayaa,  sbatt  ba  held  and  aonatdered  to 


have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  pamauent  residence  as  of  tbe 
date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

NENTTA  SANTOS  AND  ELIZABETH 
SANTOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  considtx  the 
bin  (S.  2357)  for  the  reUef  of  Nenita 
Santos  and  Elizabeth  Santos,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purpoees  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Nealta  Santos  and 
Kllzabeth  Santos  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fees. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MAXIMILIEN  BEAUVOIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  2570)  for  the  relief  of  MaximiUen 
Beauvois,  which  had  been  reported  frwn 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment;  on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "that",  to  strike  out  "Act:"  and 
insert  "Act,  under  such  conditions  and 
controls  which  the  Attorney  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Pubhc 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  Impose:",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  not  withstanding 
the  provision  of  section  212  (a)  (6)  of  tbe 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Maxlmlllen 
Beauvois,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Dock, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  be  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  act. 
under  such  conditions  and  controls  which 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary 
to  Impose:  Provided.  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  313  of  the  said  act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

HAROIC  MANLY  STEWART 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  2744)  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
Manly  Stewart,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendmoit;  in  hue  7.  after  the 
WOTd  "fee",  to  strike  out  -l^?oo  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aUen  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shan  instruct  the  prefer 
quota-c<»tnd  officer  to  deduct  one  num- 
ber from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
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first  year  ttiat 

■o  as  to  make  tbe  bOl 

Be  it  enmcted.  etc.,  Tiimt.  tor  thm 
at  Um  Zmmlcrstlan  And  HatkniAlttT  ^^cV 
Baroid  Manly  atmwnX  sball  to  toM  and  eon- 
itdcrad  to  bav*  torn  lavfaDy  admitted  to 
tiM  United  Statca  for  parmanent  rcaldenoe  as 
at  tba  data  at  tto  cnaetment  of  tbla  act, 
upon  paTmant  at  tha  rsqoliad  vim  faa. 


ibe  siiif  iwliiif lit  was  acreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
lor  a  third  readinc.  read  ttie  third  time. 


SZLOMA  KLCDERMACHSl  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bm  (S.  1123>  for  the  relief  of  Szloma 
Kleidermacher  and  his  wife  Sarah  Klei- 
dermacher  and  their  cliildred  Riichla, 
Abram.  and  Toba  Kleidermacher.  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
oo  the  Judiciarr  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

Tbat.  notwitliataiwttnf  tha  prorlslona  of 
aactlon  213  (at  (2>  of  tba  Immlgrauon  and 
WatlonaUty  Act.  Sarah  Kleidermacher  may 
to  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  If  she  Is  fcrund  to  be  otber- 
vlse  admissible  under  tbe  proTlslons  of  such 
act;  Prortd^d.  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approred  by  tbe 
attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  prcacrlbed 
by  section  213  of  tto  said  act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  a^  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  Kleider- 
macher." 


DR.  HOWARD  SEEMING  LIANG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bm  (8. 1846)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Howard 
Seeming  Liang,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  4.  after 
tbe  name  "Liang",  to  insert  "Lai  Yen 
Mark  Liang,  and  Howard  Seeming  Liang. 
Junior^;  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "yisa". 
to  strike  out  •fee"  and  insert  •fees";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  10.  to  strike  out 
"alien"  and  insert  "aliens";  on  page  2. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to  strike  out 
"one  number"  and  insert  "the  required 
numbers":  and.  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "from",  to  strike  out  "the  ap- 
propriate quoU  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available"  and  insert  "the 
appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the  first 
year  that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  avail- 
able." so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpoaca 
of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Dr. 
Howard  Seeming  Liang.  Lai  Ten  Mark  Uang. 
and  Howard  Seeming  Uang.  Jr..  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Statea  for  permanent 
residence  aa  of  the  dau  of  the  enactment 
of  thla  act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
▼lea  feea.  Upon  the  granting  of  pernumeni 
realdanee  to  such  allena  aa  provided  for  In 
this  act,  tto  Secretary  of  State  ahall  instnict 
the  proper  quota-control  olBcer  to  deduct  tbe 
required  numbers  from  the  appropriate 
quota  or  quotaa  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  or  quotaa  are  avallabla. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrowed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Howard  Seem- 
ing Liang.  Lai  Ten  Mark  Liang,  and 
Howard  Seeming  Liang.  Jr." 


MARIA  GUADALUPE  SHOCKLEY  AND 
HER  MDIOR  DAUGHTER,  EVANGE- 
LINE VEGA  SHOCKLET 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
MU  <a  1889 >  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Guadalupe  Shockley  and  her  minor 
daughter.  Evangeline  Vega  Shockley. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jxidiclary  with  an  amend- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  line  5.  to  strike 
out  "Evangeline"  and  insert  "Evange- 
Una."  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  tto  pxirpoeea 
of  tbe  Immigration  and  Itatlonallty  Act. 
Maria  Guadalupe  Shockley  and  her  minor 
daughter.  Eran^ellna  Ve^a  Shockley.  shall  to 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  tto  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  ss  of  tbe  date  of  tbe  enact- 
ment of  tbU  act.  upon  pajinent  of  tto  re- 
quired visa  fe 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Guadalupe 
Shockley  and  her  minor  daughter,  Evan- 
gelina  Vega  Shockley." 


VICTORINE  (VICKY)  SHALAM  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  conslded  the 
bill  <S.  1939)  for  the  rebef  of  Vlctonne 
'Vicky)  Shalam.  John  Shalam.  and 
Claude  Shalem.  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment,  on  page  1. 
line  4,  after  the  word  "act",  to  strike 
out  "Victorine  ( Vicky  >  Shalam",  so  as 
to  make  the  biH  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  Ttot.  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
John  Shalam  and  Claude  Shalam  shall  to 
held  and  coitaldered  to  tova  been  law.ully 
admitted  to  tto  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  tto  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  upon  payment  of  tbe  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  tbe  granting  of  permanent  rea- 
Idence  to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  tbe 
proper  quota-control  cfflcer  to  deduct  the  re- 
quired ntmibers  from  tbe  spproprlate  quota 
or  quotas  for  tbe  first  year  that  such  quota 
or  quotaa  are  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read- 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Shalam  and 
Claude  Shalam." 


DR  AND  MRS.  PETER  CHOU  YUEN 
TCHEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1987)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
M«.  Peter  Chou  Yuen  Tchen  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 


the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  for  tto  purpowa  of  tto  Immlfratlon 
and  Nationality  Act.  Dr.  Peter  Chou-Tuen 
Tchen  shall  to  told  and  considered  to  tore 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Statea 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  data  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  vUa  fee.  Upon  tto  granting  of 
pe.'manent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  ihu  set.  the  Secretary  of  SUta 
shall  Instruct  tto  proper  quota-control  offl- 
rer  to  deduct  one  numtor  from  tto  appro- 
prlata  quota  for  tto  first  year  that  such 
quota  la  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Peter  Chou« 
Yuen  Tchen." 


MARY  TARUCH  GOLDSTEIN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  <S.  2304)  for  the  reUef  of  Mary  Tar- 
Uch  Goldstein,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments  in  line  4.  after  the 
name  "Mary",  to  strike  out  "Tarlich"  and 
insert  "Parlich".  aiu!  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "fee",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro^ 
Tided.  That  a  stiitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  said  act,"  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  Ttot.  for  tto  purposes 
of  tto  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Mary  Parllch  Ooldneln  shall  to  held  and 
considered  to  tove  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  tbe  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee  Fro- 
nded.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  tto  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  deposited  as  preecrlbed  by  section 
213  of  the  said  act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Mary  Parlich 
Goldstein." 


ANNA  ABBENE 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2495)  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Abbene.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments,  in  line  4.  after  the 
numeral  "(7)",  to  Insert  "and  (25)".  and 
in  line  7.  after  the  word  "Act",  to  insert 
a  colon  and  "Provided.  That  these  ex- 
emptions shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  act:  And  provided  further.  That  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be 
deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  said  act,"  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  tt  enacted .  etc..  That,  notwlttotandlng 
the  provisions  of  section  312  (a)  (7)  »»vl  (35) 
at  the  Immigrauon  and  NationaUty  Act. 
Anna  Abbene  may  to  admitted  to  tto  United 
States   for  permanent  reaidence   U   ato   Is 


found  to  to  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  such  act:  Provided,  That  these 
exemptions  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act:  And  pro- 
vided furtner.  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  tto  said  act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

JULIAN  UZARDO  AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4039)  for  the  relief  of  Julian, 
Dolores,  Jaime,  Dennis,  Roldan,  and 
Julian.  Jr..  Lizardo,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  amendments,  on  page  2,  after 
line  Z,  to  strike  out: 

SBC.  2.  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  act 
Jaime  and  Dennis  Llzardo,  shall  to  classifi- 
able as  nonquota  Immigrants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Immigration  and  NationxUity 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  aas  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  reliel  of  Julian,  Dolores. 
Roldan.  and  Julian,  Jr.,  Lizardo." 


the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep' 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  In 
the  Board  of  Regenta  of  tbe  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  to  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Crawford  Hallock  Oreenewalt,  a  citizen  of 
Delaware,  for  the  statutory  term  of  8  years, 
to  succeed  Vannevar  Bush,  resigned. 


PAYMENT  OP  GRATUITY  TO  MARY 
ROY  ALL  BROWN 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  220)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mary  Royall  Brown  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Re!<otv€d.  That  the  S««retary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  Royall  Brown,  widow  of  Jonathan  H. 
Brown,  an  employee  cf  the  Senata  at  tbe 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  1  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  snld  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowancea. 


FILLING  OF  VACANCY  IN  THE  BOARD 
OP  REGENTS  OP  THE  SMITHSONI- 
AN INSTITUTION 
The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  122) 
providing  for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regent-^  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  enprossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  In 
tto  Board  of  RegenU  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  claM  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  to  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
E\crette  Lee  DeOolyer,  a  citizen  of  Texas, 
for  the  statutory  terra  of  6  years,  to  succeed 
Harvey  N.  Davis,  deceased. 


PILLING  OP  VACANCY  IN  THE  BOARD 
OP  REGENTS  OP  THE  SMITHSONI- 
AN INSTITUTION 
The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  123) 

providing  for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CENTRAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE—CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central 
Intelligence  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  passed 
over. 


PILLING  OP  VACANCY  IN  THE  BOARD 
OP  REGENTS  OP  THE  SMITHSONI- 
AN INSTITUTION 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  124) 
providins:  for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonion 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep' 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  be  filled  by  the  appxjlntment  of 
Caryl  Parker  Hasklns,  resident  In  the  city 
of  Washington,  for  the  statutory  term  of  6 
years,  to  bucceed  Owen  Josepbus  Rotorts, 
deceased. 


CHANGE  OP  DATE  FOR  THE  COUNT- 
ING OP  ELECTORAL  VOTES  IN  1957 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  517) 
changing  the  date  for  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes  in  1957  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Whereas  January  6,  1957.  U  a  Sunday;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  771,  80th  Congress 
(62  SUt.  672.  675),  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  to  In  session  on  the  6th  day  of  Jan- 
uary succeeding  every  meeting  of  the  (Presi- 
dential) electors"  for  the  purpose  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  votes:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  shall  meet  In  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Monday,  the  7th  day 
of  January  1957,  at  I  o'clock  post  meridian, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  relating  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
to  their  presiding  officer;  that  two  tellers 
shall  to  previously  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  two  by  the  Speaker  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  shall  to 
handed,  as  they  are  opened  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  all  the  certificates  and  papers 
pxirportlng  to  to  certificates  of  the  electoral 
votes,  which  certificates  and  papers  shall  to 
opened,  presented,  and  acted  upon  in  the 
alphatotical  order  of  the  States,  beginning 
irlth  the  letter  A;  and  said  tellers,  having 
then  read  the  same  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing of  tbe  two  Houses,  shall  make  a  list  of 
the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said 
certificates;  and  the  votes  having  been  as- 
certained and  counted  In  the  manner  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  by  law  provided,  the  re- 
sult of  the  same  shall  to  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon 
aimounce  tto  state  of  tto  vote,  which  an- 
nouncement shall  to  deented  a  s\ifflclent  dec- 
laration of  the  persoris,  if  any,  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and,  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  to 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 


ANDREW  ROSNER 

The  bill  (S.  767)  for  the  relief  of 
Andrew  Rosner  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Andrew  Rosner  shall  to  told  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee. 


VmORIO  VENTIMIGLIA 

The  bill  (S.  1881)  for  the  rehef  of 
Vittorio  Ventimiglia  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Vit- 
torio VentlmlgUa  shall  to  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  tbe 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  tto  proper  quota- 
control  oflBcer  to  deduct  one  numtor  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 


JENNY  ANTOINETTE  V.  INGRUM 

The  bill  (S.  1975)  for  the  reUef  of 
Jeimy  Antoinette  V.  Ingrum  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwlttotandlng 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (9)  of  section 
212  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jenny  Antoinette  V.  Ingrum  may  to  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  if  sto  is  found  to  to  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  such  act. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  only 
to  grounds  for  exclusion  under  such  para- 
graph known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 


CHONG  YOU  HOW  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (S.  2012)  for  the  relief  of 
Chong  You  How  (also  known  as  Edward 
Charles  Yee),  his  wife,  Eng  Lai  Pong, 
and  his  child,  Chong  Yim  Keung  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Chong  Ton  How  (alao  known  as  Bdward 
Charles  Tee),  bis  wife.  Kng  Lai  Fong.  and 
his  child,  Chong  Tim  Keung.  ahaU  to  held 
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ULU  TUEN  CHUANO 

Tbe  bin  'S  2345»  for  the  relief  of  iJhi 
TbenCbaaivg  was  eonsidered.  ordered  to 
be  cocroeaed  for  »  third  readme,  read 
tbe  Uurd  Cme.  and  pasoed,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enmeted.  etc .  Ttat.  for  Um  puj^wjaM 
af  Um  Tmmnratloti  ^ad  XationAitcy  Act.  Lilu 
Toan  Cboan^  ihail  be  b«ld  and  eonaUlered  to 
ha-»«  baen  UwTnay  a(tnuv.«<t  v>  tJia  Crut«d 
Scataa  for  pernvaxvent  r«sulen<:«  a«  ^^  xiut 
da<«  of  tb«  mAcuoe&t  of  thia  act  upon  pay- 
mast  of  tba  rcqutrad  Tlaa  tm.  Upon  tXM 
Cr%nun«  of  panaanent  raaktextca  to  aucb 
aUan  aa  pro<ndcd  for  in  taia  ac'..  tha  Sacra- 
tary  of  3--*c«  abaU  matruet  tija  proper  q'.>oc*- 
coctroi  rJUxT  to  cledoet  ona  ntmiber  from 
tba  approfjriAta  qucta  (or  tba  ftrst  jaar  that 
^  qooca  la  araiiabia. 


CATHERDfK  TOEW3 

The  btJi  'S.  2666>  for  the  relief  of 
Catherine  Toews  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  readme,  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa&sed.  as  follows: 

B«  tt  enmrted.  etc .  That,  for  the  pnrtxta 
of  the  Immigration  and  Ifattonality  Act, 
Cathanna  Toevs  abaU  be  held  and  eon«tder«d 
to  have  bean  lawfully  admitted  to  the  Umted 
Stataa  for  permanent  rc«ldenea  aa  of  the 
dau  o«  tbe  enactment  of  tbia  act.  upon  pay- 

at  of  tbe  required  rtaa  faa. 


OIUSEPPA  BONI 

The  bill  rs.  2«M>  for  the  relief  of 
Oiuaeppa  Boni  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

M€  tt  enacted,  etc ,  That  notwlthataxullng 
tba  pronalona  of  paragraph  (0)  of  aect.on 
313  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Oiuaeppa  Bonl  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  realdence.  tf 
•he  la  fotind  to  be  otherwlae  admtaalble  under 
the  proTlalona  of  auch  act.  The  prorlslona 
of  thU  act  ahall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclualon  under  cuch  paragraph  known  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral price  to  tlM  date  of  enactment  of  tlila 
act. 


NICOLA  TE0D06IA 
The  bill  (H.  R.  944)  for  the  relief  of 
Nicola  Teodoata  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


KSSXVAN  gPAXJOL 

The  box  B.  &  14t2)  for  the  re&ef  of 
Kneran  Spuvjol  was  eaoaidered.  ordered 
to  a  third  readme  read  the  third  time, 
and 


JUtasmcncm       c»       district 
cuLRis     nt     certain     civil 

ACTIONS    AGAINST    THE    UNITED 
8TATES— am.  PASSED  OVER 

Tlia  Un  fS.  2H2}  to  restore  the  turis- 
4tetkm  of  the  diatrlet  eoarts  tn  certam 
ctfH  actjona  brtxigbt  against  the  United 
States  was  annocmced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  WD  go  o^er. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bfll 
wffl  be  passed  over. 


HOWARD  RIECK 

The  bm    H.  R  1912'  tar  tbe  relief  of 
Howard  Riieck  was  coosidcTed.  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and 


MRS.  CHIU-AN  WANG 

The  bm  •  H.  R  im  •  tor  the  relief  of 

Mrs.  Chiu-An  Wang   *nee  Alice  Chia- 

cheng  Sze>  was  considered,  ordeied  to  a 

third  readirz.  read  the  third  time.  ^~^ 


SETTLEMENT  OP  CLAIMS  FOR  DAM- 
AGE CAUSED  BY  MILTTART  PER- 
SONNEL OR  CTVnjAN  EMPLOYEZS 
OP  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

ThebUl  <H.R3S67>  to  farther  amend 
the  act  of  July  3.  1M3  «ch.  189.  57 
SUt.  372'.  relating  to  the  settlement  at 
claims  for  damage  to  or  loss  or  destnic- 
Uon  of  property  or  pergonal  mjury  or 
death  caused  by  miliury  personiiel  or 
certain  civilian  employees  of  the  Umted 
States,  by  remoruig  certain  limitations 
on  the  payment  of  sxich  claims  and  the 
time  witliin  which  rich  claims  may  be 
fUed.  was  announced  as  rvext  m  order 

Mr.  MORiSE.  iir.  President,  may  we 
hare  an  explanation  of  the   bill' 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  this 
proposed  le^rislation  wa.«  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Porce.  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  legislative  pro4rram  for  1955. 
with  the  recommendauon  that  it  be 
enacted. 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1943. 
authorizes  the  settlement  of  claims  based 
on  loss  of  or  dama7e  to  property  or  per- 
sonal injury  or  deaUi  resulting  from 
noncomhat  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Ordinarily,  tliere  is  a  1-year 
statute  of  limiuuons  on  these  claims. 
However,  if  the  accident  or  Incident  on 
which  the  claim  is  based  occurs  during 
or  within  1  year  before  a  war.  the  claim 
may.  for  good  cause  shown,  be  presented 
within  1  year  after  peace  is  esUblished. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  basic  law  to 
provide  a  2-year  sutute  of  limltatioivs 
for  filing  claims  thereunder  instead  of 
the  1  year  now  provided.  This  change 
would  be  consistent  with  a  similar 
change  made  in  the  military  personnel 
claims  act  by  Public  Law  439.  82d  Con- 
gress, and  is  considered  advisable  In  the 
interest  of  creating  uniformity  with  re- 
spect to  the  statute  of  Limitations  in  these 
claims  laws. 

The  basic  law  allows  an  extension  of 
the  statute  of  limiuiions  only  if  there  is 
a  war.  The  conflict  in  Korea  did  not 
consUtute  a  war  within  the  technical 
sense  used  in  the  statute.  This  proposed 
legislation  would  also  eliminate  this  in- 
equity by  extending  the  statute  of  limi- 
Utions  upon  Uie  occurrence  of  an  armed 
conflict. 

Another  Inequity  under  existing  law 
arises  because.  In  the  case  of  personal 
Injury  or  death,  the  amount  is  limited 


to  reaaoBaMe  medical,  hospital,  and 
borlal  expeosea  actually  tncurred.  No 
recovery  is  permitted  for  the  loss  of 
earnings,  diminished  earning  capacity 
permanent  injury,  pain  and  soffertng' 
and  death  benefits.  This  propcaal 
would  -iBow  settlement  m>der  the  act  of 
claims  based  on  these  reasons,  retain- 
ing, however,  the  amount  of  payment 
limitation  to  il.OOO.  Tbe  ameiKlment 
would  apply  to  claims  accruing  after  the 
date  of  lU  enactment,  and  the  proposed 
amendment  wotild  eliminate  many  costly 
lawsuiu.  reduce  the  number  of  private 
relief  bdls.  and  expedite  the  settlement 
of  claims. 

The  committee,  after  conslderlz«  this 
matter,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  bill  is  meritorious  and.  therefore, 
recommends  it  to  the  favorable  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecuon  to  the  present  consideratioo  of 
the  bill? 

Mr  MORSE.     I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
eonsMlered.  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


P  P.  CLAVEAU 

The  bm  'H  R  4181.  for  the  relief  of 
P.  F  Claveau.  as  successor  to  the  firm  of 
P.odger  O  Ritchie  Painting  k  Decorat- 
ing Co  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


JOHN  WILLIAM  SCHOLTES 
The  biU  (IL  R  «532»  for  the  reUef  of 
John  William  Scholtes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BORIS  KOWERDA 

The  bill  <H  R  6617  •  for  the  relief  of 
Boris  Kowerda  was  announced  as  next 
m  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr    President,  this 
bill  waives  the  excluding  provisions  of 
existing  law  relating  to  one  who  has  been 
convicted   of  a   crime   involving   moral 
turpitxide.  in  behalf  of  the  husband  of  a 
lawfully  resident  alien.    The  record  dis- 
closes that  on  June  7.  1927.  the  bene- 
ficiary, then  19  years  of  age.  fired  6  fatal 
shots  at  the  Soviet  diplomaUc  represent- 
ative in  Poland,  and  was  subsequently 
convicted  of  premediuted  manslaughter. 
He  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
which  was  later  commuted  to  10  years 
hard  Ubor.     The  beneficiary  admitted 
that  he  took  the  life  of  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador, acting  as  a  Russian  refugee 
who  wanted  to  punish  the  ofBcial  repre- 
senutive  of  the  Soviet  Government  "for 
the  infamous  acts  of  persecution  against 
the  Russian  people  "    He  stated  he  also 
wanted  to  kiU  the  Ambassador  "as  a  di- 
rect participant  in  the  execution  of  the 
czar  and  his  family  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Comintern."    The  beneficiary  was 
sent  to  Germany  as  a  slave  laborer  in 
1944.  with  his  wife  and  infant  daughter. 
In  1945  they  were  classified  as  displaced 
persons,  and  in  1949  were  isstjed  quoU 
Tisas  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 
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However,  prior  to  embarication,  the 
beneficiary  was  found  inadmissible  to  the 
United  States  as  one  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  Involving  moral  turpi- 
tude. The  beneficlarlary'8  wife,  daugh- 
ter, and  aged  mother-in-law  have  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence.  Without  the  waiver 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  the  beneficiary 
will  be  unable  to  Join  his  family  In  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  sbjectlon.  the  bin 
(H.  R.  6617)  was  coi:sidered.  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  biU  (S.  1411)  for  the  relief  of 
Marlon  Drucker  was  aimounced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over. 

The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


JOHN  NICHOLAS  CHRISTODOUUAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  1533)  for  the  relief  of  John 
Nicholas  Christodoullas,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  tlie  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That,  for  tha  purpoaes  of  tlie  Immigration 
find  NaUonaUty  Act.  John  Nlcholaa  Chrlsto- 
doullaa  ahall  be  held  and  conaldered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Statea 
for  permanent  residence  aa  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thla  act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  vlaa  fee  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  aa 
provided  for  In  this  act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  Uie  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  avallabla. 

The  amendment  wns  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1687)  for  the  relief  of 
Lydla  G.  Dickerson  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  that  the  bill  go 
over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  go  over.         i 


JOHANN  ANTONIUS  TUDHOPE  AND 
WALDA  FEDOR  TUDHOPE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1734)  for  the  reUef  of  Johann 
Antonlus  Tudhope  and  Walda  Fedor 
Tudhope,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "fees",  to  strike  out  "Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  oCScer  to  deduct  the  re- 
quired numtwrs  from  the  appropriate 
quota  Or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that 


such  quota  or  quotas  are  available.",  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

B«  U  tnmeted,  etc..  That,  for  tha  purpoaaa 
at  tba  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Jo- 
hann  Antonlus  Tudhope  and  Walda  Fedor 
Tudhopa  ahall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Statea 
for  permanent  reaidenoe  as  of  the  date  of  tlie 
enactment  of  this  act,  upon  payment  of  ttia 
raqtUrad  visa  f  eea. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  <* 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2016)  for  the  relief  of; 
Lawrence  P.  Kramer  was  announced  as' 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  that  the  bill  go 
over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


EUGENE  DU3 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  2946)  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Dus.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  1.  after  the 
word  "act",  to  strike  out  "In  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


KIMIKO  TAMADA  CLARK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2697)  for  the  reUef  of  Kimiko 
Tamada  Clark,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "act",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee", 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat,  for  the  purpoaea 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Kimiko  Tamada  Clark  stiall  be  held  and 
considered  to  tiave  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  tiie  proper 
quota-oontrol  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

GOLDA  I.  STEGNER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  1082)  for  the  reUef  of  Golda  I. 
Stegner.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  5.  after  the 
word  "act",  to  strike  out  "in  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

JOSEPH  J.  PORTER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R  1495)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  Porter,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  1,  after 
the  word  "act",  to  strike  out  "in  excess 
of  10  percent  thereof." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT    OF    MIUTARY    PER- 
SONNEL CLAIMS  ACT  OP  1945 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  3996)  to  further  amend  the 
Military  Persormel  Claims  Act  of  1945, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  1,  after  the  enacting 
clause,  to  strike  out  "That  section  1  (a) 
of  the  Military  Personnel  Claims  Act  of 
1945  (59  Stat.  225).  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  deleting  the  words  "not 
in  excess  of  $2,500",  and  insert  "That 
section  1  (a)  of  the  Military  Personnel 
Claims  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  225),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  '$2,500'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$4,000'." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

REGINA  M.  KNIGHT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  1929)  for  the  relief  of  Regina 
M.  Knight,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments,  in  line  3,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "paragraphs" 
and  Insert  "paragraph" ;  in  line  4,  after 
the  numeral  "(9)",  to  strike  out  "and 
(10)":  and  in  line  9.  after  the  word 
"such",  to  strike  out  "paragraphs"  and 
insert  "paragraph",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted.,  etc.,  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (9)  of  section 
213  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Begina  M.  Knight  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds 
for  exclusion  under  such  paragraph  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
tills  act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ISABELLE  S.  GORRELL  AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1008)  for  the  relief  of  IsabeUe  S. 
Gorrell,  Donald  E.  Gorrell,  Mary  Owen 
Gorrell,  and  Katluyn  O.  Wright,  was  an- 
noimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  now  pending  in  the  Committee  on  the 
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•(  H.  R.  3523  and 
that  the  Senate  then  laiicml  to  ttae  coo- 
«(  H.  B.  3523.  IB  Mn  o<  tbe 
«(  &  Ittt.  tbe  bm  just 


U  tte  bm  H.  R.  2522  Shan  be  approred 
fey  the  n>nar>.  I  abail  aak  that  &  looa 

be  postponed  tndefimtely- 

TlK  PRESIDOiO  OPPICKR.    Without 
oh>wtkai.  the  Commtttcc  oo  the  Jud;ci- 
If   iWw  111  tred   froBB   further   eon- 
of  H«aae  biO  3523. 
la  there  obleetiaa  to  the  laitiil  eon* 
ol  Heoae  WIl  2sas? 


(H.  R  2S33>  for  the  relief  «(  laabeile  8. 
CorreB.  Donakl  E.  GocreH.  Mary  Ovea 
and  Katfanm  O.  Wiicht.  vaa 
cedered  to  a  third  readme. 
the  third  tiato.  mmI  paaed. 
FKlWilHWO  amCESL  W:thoat 
fieisato  bUI  S.  IMt  te 


CXXBOUDATIOM  OT  ROOSEVELT 
lOaiORIAL  ASSOCIATION  WITH 
WOMEN'S  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
ASSOCIATIOlf.  DiC. 

The  bin  ns..  R.  18M>  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  Incorporate  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  A'jociat.on.'*  ap- 
proved May  31.  If39.  as  heretofore 
amended,  so  as  to  p?nmt  such  eorpora- 
tkm  to  consolidate  with  Women's  Theo- 
dore Rooaerelt  AasodattoD.  Inc.  vas 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading , 
xead  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DSP06IT  OW  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN 
COPYRIGHT  OPPICE  m  LIEU  OF 
CERTAIN   PUBLISHED   WORKS 

The  bill  (H.  R  5876>  to  amend  the 
euivilght  law  to  permit  in  certain  classes 
the  deposit  of  photorrapfas  or 
identifyinc  repioductloos  In  lieu 
of  copies  of  published  works  was  con- 
aklered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMBIDMENT  OP  TRADCKl  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT  RELATING  TO 
F^BS  OF  AGENTS.  ATTORNEYS, 
AND  REPRKSENTATTVES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  1146)  to  further  amend  section  30 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  re- 
latlDC  to  fees  of  a«cnta.  attomeya.  and 
rcprtsentatlvij,  waa  ""i?T'"^ril  as  next 
in  order 

The  FRESiUUfU  OPRCSK.  la  there 
objection  to  the  prrnent  eoosideration  of 
a.  11407 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanatkm  at  the  WHT 

The  FRESIDDfO  OVTCCBt.  An  ex- 
planattai  of  &  114i  la  requested. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
existinc  law.  the  fees  oT  the  Alien  Prop- 
•rtv  ^^— ♦-~**-".  ha  the  rrmt  an.  attw- 


ney^  fee  te  op  to  !•  peiteut  of  the 
amoqnt  tnrot^red.  has  to  make  a  findtoc 
as  to  the  remanaMeneas  tt  the  attor- 
ney^ fee.  The  bm  takes  that  power 
away  from  ttJt  oOtx  at  the  Allen  Prop- 
erty Cutaod'sa  and  puu  it  in  the  court. 
A  fee  can  be  aa  osuch  as  lA  percent  of  the 

10 


percent  unless  the  court 

finding  and  auU^orxzes  the  fee  as  rea- 

snnshle    That  is  the  object  of  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objecticn  to  the  preaent  consideration  of 
li.e  bUi? 

There  bein;  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  S  1146 » 
which  had  be-n  reported  from  the  Oom- 
miUee  on  tht  Judietary.  with  amend- 
menu.  on  pa  -e  1.  Lne  8.  after  the  word 
"anr*.  to  strike  out  "propery^  and  tosert 
-property",  a^xl  on  pase  2.  line  15.  after 
the  word  "aocii'*.  to  strike  oat  "petition ' 
and  in;ert  "petitkm.',  ao  aa  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

B€  tt  emmeUd.  cte^  Thmlt  MCttaa  to  o<  tb* 
Tndlnc  W.tb  th«  Ecescy  Act  a«  a2i«iMl*d 
(CO  Stat  M:  Sa  U  &  C.  App  90).  Is  ameadrd 
to  md  M  foU</vi 

-aac-  SO.  Mo  pivn>«ly  or  tntanat  or  pr^ 
b*  rrtumad  watfar  thim  act.  nor 
•ny  p*ynriu  a*  — -'t-  or  JudfOMBt 
AVATdMl  la  rtttpact  oi  aity  property  ur  la- 
tcraat  verted  tii  or  tr^a^fcrrcd  to  ftcy  oSicet 
or  a^gixy  of  tht  Vz^Zt^  States  OTHlcr  this  act 
txnlcM  tA'.jXMC.crf  rr\a*ne»  Is  fvratabcd  to 
tlM  PrsBidcxst  cr  sucb  oABcr  or  accney  m  h» 
mkj  rtigniti.  or  tlw  eourt.  ••  tJM  cass  may 
ba.  tlHK  ta«  acfrscats  cC  ths  fsss  to 
to  ail  aeen*.s.  •ttcrscys  at  Uw  or  ta  fact. 
rsprassDiatiTss.  tar  scrrtcas  renderad  la 
Bsctloa  vitb  nica  r«tum  or  pajaaeat  or 
loa^incct  does  aot  exceed  10  paroeat  at  tbe 
ralue  of  aock  proparty  or  latarast  or  proee«<ls 
or  at  mch  pajiacat.  Aay  a«aDt.  attomay  at 
Uw  or  In  fact,  or  rryiraaiiimita.  bctt»Yla« 
that  thm  aaimnata  at  tba  fees  tl^Ttild  be  ta 
czcaas  of  lucb  10  paroent  naay.  la  tba  case  of 
any  rettirn  cf,  or  u^  m^xizi^  cf  any  payment 
in  respect  of.  such  property  or  tntercst  or 
proeeads  by  the  Presldeut  or  tucb  ofllcer  or 
■eoacy  as  fas  may  desigaata.  petitloa  tae  dis- 
trict court  of  tbe  United  States  for  tba  dta- 
trlct  In  vblch  he  resides  for  aa  order  autbor- 
tzta^  fees  la  e:tceas  of  10  perceat  aad  ahaU 
such  oSfTCT  or  a^eoey  as  respondeat. 
eoort  hearing  stieh  patttioa.  or  a  court 
avardia;  aay  Judcmcat  la  raapect  of  aay 
•ucb  pruperty  or  Interest  cr  proceeds,  as  thu 
cava  iB2y  be.  ahaU  approre  aa  aggregate  of 
fees  tn  excess  <rf  10  percent  of  the  rmloe  of 
such  property  or  interest  or  proceeds  only 
apoo  a  ftadlng  that  there  axtet  special  dr- 
cunutances  of  unusual  hardship  which  re- 
quire the  payment  of  such  ■tress.  Aay  per- 
son acccpcuig  any  faa  la  excaas  ot  aa  amount 
approved  hareuadcr.  or  ratalalac  for  okora 
thaa  to  days  any  portioa  of  a  fee.  accepted 
prior  to  approral  hereunder,  la  axcass  at  the 
fee  aa  spprored.  shall  be  fuUty  at  a  violation 
of  tills  act." 

The  amendments  were  acrced  to 
The  blB  was  ordeicd  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 

and  passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill  (S.  3340)  to  tramf^  tlie 
functions  of  tie  Passport  OOce  to  a  new 
agency  of  the  Department  of  State,  to 
be  known  as  the  "United  States  Pass- 
port Semce.*  to  estaNlsh  a  Passport 
Service  Fund  to  finance  the  operatioQS 
"*  ^  Sanrica, 


and  fOr  other  imrpoaes.  was  amwoneed 
as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  BTHI.E     Over 

The  PRESIDINO  OITICER  The  bOI 
win  be  passed  am. 

The  bin  (H.  R.  5965)  to  exonpt  eer> 
tain  additional  foreign  travel  from  the 
tax  on  (he  tracsMrtat^n  of  p»ry>fvs  was 
anxuxinced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr    ERVIN.    I  ask  that  the  biO  go 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEB.  The  taUl 
will  CO  over. 

AMENDifENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  194t 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  S  2M2>  to  amend  the  United  SUtea 
Informatjoa  and  Edticational  Bxchanse 
Act  of  194«.  as  aasended.  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Conamit'^ee  on  Foreicn 
RelattooB.  with  amendments,  oo  pace  1. 
line  »,  af  •»er  the  word  'by",  to  Insert  "m- 
sertmg  '(a>'  after  the  aecuon  ntMBber 
and  by*;  on  page  2.  Lne  7,  after  the  word 
"been",  to  strike  otit  "ccnllnuously";  and 
In  tine  14.  after  the  word  "mieresf,  to 
icsert  a  colon  and  "Aad  prorided  Jur- 
ther.  That  the  provisions  of  thlj  para- 
graph Shan  apply  only  to  those  peraoiu 
ac<iulrin«  exchange  visitor  status  subae- 
qucfit  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  here- 
of.', so  as  to  make  the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That  section  tffl  ol  the 
act  of  January  rJ.  \9iB  tP-jbMc  Law  A^'7.  80:b 
Conr,  «1  Btat  €.  as  amended  by  sec  402 
<r>  of  the  Immlgratloo  and  Nationality  Act. 
•6  Stat.  1C3)  enttt}ed  "An  act  to  promote  the 
better  understanding  of  the  ITnlted  States 
among  tbe  peoples  at  Xttm  world  aad  to 
strengthen  enr>peratlea  iatemattaynal  rela- 
tloos"  is  amended  by  tnserUng  "(a»"  aftar 
tba  see*,  ion  atimbcr  sad  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  reading  m  follows: 

*(b)  No  person  admitted  as  an  erchanga 
Tlsttor  under  this  section  or  acquiring  ex- 
chanre  Tlsltar  status  after  admission  shall  be 
eligible  to  apply  f cr  an  imrr.Jgrarrt  visa,  or  for 
a  nonioucigraat  visa  iinrWT  aactioa  iOl  t  a  | 
I  LS>  iHi  of  the  ImmlgraUoa  aad  Matlooallty 
Act.  or  for  adjustment  ckf  st  tus  to  that  of 
an  alien  lawTuITy  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  unui  it  U  established  that  roch 
person  has  resided  and  t>een  physically  pres- 
ent la  a  oooparatlag  oountry  or  oouatrlea  :or 
aa  aggregate  of  at  least  2  years  following 
departure  from  the  United  Stataa:  Provtdfd. 
Thajt  upoa  request  of  aa  latarestad  Oorara- 
ment  agency  and  tbe  reooouaendat  kon  of  tlka 
fi«a»tary  at  State,  the  Attorney  Oeaeral  may 
wal*e  such  2-year  period  of  residence  abroad 
la  tbe  case  of  aay  aUea  vhoaa  '^•"*rf}^*f\  to 
the  Untted  States  is  fouad  by  the  Attoraay 
General  to  be  In  tbe  public  Interest :  And  pro- 
ridcd  further.  That  tbe  provisions  of  tlita 
paragraph  sball  apply  oaly  to  those  persoaa 
acqutnag  eachanga  vtattor  status  sntMsiiwit 
to  tiM  dais  of  the  aBactmeat 


T^  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en^nxsed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  Ume. 

and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUX  Mr.  Prcaidcnt.  1 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  thef«  may 
be  printed  to  the  Rbcokd.  fcritowinc  the 
PMsage  of  the  bill,  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkanaaa  IMr.  Fui.- 
■amHTl  In  support  of  &  KO.  a  bill 
amending  the  United  States  IDfonna- 
tton  aad  Eiehange  Act  ol  l»4a. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ricoko,  as  follows: 

Statkscknt  ST  SxMATOB  PoLsnoirr  nr  Sof- 
roar  or  8.  2603,  a  Bnx  Amimdino  tks 
UNrrao  Statbb  Imfobmatiom  amb  ExcHaMoa 
ACT  or  IMS 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 8.  2502.  Is  designed  to  correct  a  condition 
wblcb  has  existed  since  this  country  became 
engaged  in  e«.i'^catlonal  exchange  programs. 
Under  those  pr  -grams,  thousands  of  studenu, 
trainees,  taachers.  and  leaders  In  Bp.clallzed 
knowledge  and  skills  tiave  come  from  abroad 
to  this  country  In  a  reciprocal  Interchange 
of  scholsrs  and  profetslcnal  talent. 

When  this  program  was  adopted.  It  was.  of 
course,  expected  that  these  Individuals  who 
came  here  on  a  nonlmnlgrant  basis  would 
return  to  their  own  or  to  another  oountry 
cooperating  In  the  exchange  program.  They 
were  expected  to  Impart  to  their  associates 
and  the  community  In  which  they  live  Im- 
pressions of  the  United  States  snd  its  cul- 
ture. Thereby,  through  such  Interchanges, 
an  effective  mettiod  would  be  developed  of 
Increasing  mutual  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
countries. 

Xvery  exchange  visitor  visa  Issued  to  a  for- 
eign national  Is  accompanied  by  the  condi- 
tion that  at  ttie  expiration  of  tbe  time  for 
which  he  Is  admltud  he  will  deport  from 
the  United  States.  This  Is  equally  true 
whetlier  the  exchange  visitor  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Ooverament  or  by  a  private  agency,  and. 
under  the  law  which  has  been  In  force  since 
1948.  the  failure  of  such  a  visitor  to  comply 
with  that  condlUon  constitutes  ground  for 
deportation. 

Tet  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
program.  Mr.  President,  Increasing  numbers 
of  exchange  vlaitors  have  sought  to  remain 
here  at  the  expiration  of  their  authorized 
suy,  by  obtaining  Immigrant  status  through 
one  device  or  another.  Numerous  private 
bills  liave  been  Introduced  to  achieve  this 
result,  many  of  which  have  been  pasaed  by 
Congress.  On  so  large  a  ecale  baa  this  oc- 
curred Uiat  the  administration  concluded 
some  time  ago  that  remedial  acUon  must  be 
taken.  For,  the  obJectUe  of  tbe  program  U 
nulUOed  each  time  tbe  exchange  visitor.  In- 
stead of  returning  to  his  own  or  to  a  co- 
operating country.  rem;iilns  In  the  United 
States  or  else  departs  only  for  a  brief  Interval 
to  return  as  an  immigrant. 

The  purpose  of  8.  2562.  which  was  Intro- 
duced at  the  specific  recommendation  of  tbe 
President,  la.  therefore,  to  prevent  circum- 
vention of  the  ImmlgraUon  laws  by  exchange 
visitors  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  as  nonimmigrants,  for  tbe 
specinc  purpoee  of  the  educational  exchange 
program.  Under  that  program,  many  for- 
eign medical  studenu,  for  example,  serving 
Internship  In  the  United  States  have  bene- 
fited by  a  relaxation  of  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mission and  stay  under  our  Immigration  laws 
which  normally  apply  to  nonimmigrants. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  provisions  of  law  requiring  the  re- 
turn of  these  exchange  visitors  apply  equally 
to  all  Individuals  who  come  here  under  the 
program,  whether  with  private  or  Govern- 
ment sponsorship.  The  Oovernment  has  tbe 
same  obligation  to  see  to  It  that  they  re- 
turn to  their  own  countries,  there  to  use  the 
skill  and  knowledge  tbey  have  acquired. 
Unless  this  obligation  Is  discharged,  the  ex- 
penditure that  has  been  Incurred  and  the 
special  dispensations  accorded  from  our  Im- 
migration requirenaenta.  will  iiave  been 
fruitless. 

It  U  true  that  existing  law  prevents  an 
exchange  visitor  from  changing  his  status 
to  tiiat  at  a  lawfiUly  entered  hnmlgrant,  or 
from  applying  for  a  suspension  of  deporta- 
Uons    orders    against    him.    Unfortunately, 


however,  there  Is  noting  to  preclude  him 
from  qualifying  for  an  Immigration  visa 
after  departing  from  tbe  United  States  tem- 
porarily, and  from  returning  as  aa  immi- 
grant from  a  neighboring  country  such  as 
Canada  or  Mexico.  This  temporary  depar- 
ture satisfies  the  letter  of  the  statute  while 
defeating  Its  purpose;  for  there  Is  no  pro- 
vision of  law  which  clearly  defines  the 
obligation  of  an  exchange  visitor  to  return 
home  and  remain  there  for  any  substantial 
period  of  time.  As  a  consequence,  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  program  are  defeated. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Public  Law  403  Imposes  no 
really  new  restriction  on  exchange  visitors. 
Ceruinly  It  was  believed  at  the  time  that 
law  was  enacted  that  section  201  contained 
suffldent  restrictions  to  prevent  exchange 
program  partldpenU  from  using  tbe  pro- 
gram as  an  avenue  to  immigration.  When 
It  became  evident  that  exchange  visitors  In 
considerable  numbers  were  departing  from 
the  United  States  only  long  enough  to  ob- 
tain Inunlgrant  visas,  I  requested  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  to  ascertain  whether  ap- 
propriate administrative  and  regulatory 
measures  had  been  taken  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice. Although  everything  legally  possible 
had  been  done,  the  loophole  In  existing 
legislation  limited  effective  action. 

These  are  the  reaaons.  Mr.  President,  why 
tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  con- 
curring In  tbe  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration, voted  to  report  the  bill  favor- 
ably, after  adopting  certain  amendments 
which  were  deemed  necessary. 

I  should  like  now  to  simimarize  what  the 
bill  accomplishes,  and  the  effect  of  the  com- 
mittee amendmenta. 

8.  3662  would  require  an  exchange  visitor 
not  only  to  leave  the  United  States  at  the 
expiration  of  hia  sUy,  but  to  remain  phys- 
ically In  his  own  or  In  another  cooperating 
country,  for  a  total  of  3  years  before  becom- 
ing eligible  for  permanent  residence  here  as 
an  Immigrant.  Until  he  had  done  so,  he 
would  be  barred  recourse  to  those  proce- 
dures under  our  immigration  laws  which  pro- 
vide for  lawful  entry.  Including  that  of 
adjustment  of  status.  The  bar  would  oper- 
ate whether  he  entered  the  United  States 
aa  an  exchange  visitor,  or  whether  he  ac- 
quired exchange-visitor  status  after  being 
admitted.  A  2-year  absence  period  was  re- 
garded as  reasonable  for  the  ibaslc  objec- 
tives of  the  exchange  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  is  pointed  out  In 
the  committee  report.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  appl:'  such  a  condition — that  of  2  years 
Ineligibility  for  permanent  entry — to  those 
individuals  who  were  already  in  the  United 
States  as  exchange  visitors  at  the  time  this 
measure  Is  enacted.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
attach  a  retroactive  condition  to  their  pres- 
ence here  which  did  not  apply  at  the  time 
they  undertook  to  depart  from  the  United 
Statea.  It  was  to  eliminate  any  uncertainty 
on  that  score  that  the  committee  amended 
the  bill  by  adopting  a  specific  provision  to 
the  effect  that  only  those  individuals  who 
acquired  exctiange-visitor  status  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  its  enactment,  would  be  sut>- 
Ject  to  the  2-year  provision. 

Now,  it  frequently  happens  that  individ- 
uals who  come  over  here  on  exchange  visitor 
visas,  apply  for  an  extension  of  their  stay 
in  order  to  complete  projects  on  which  they 
are  engaged  or  to  broaden  their  studies  in 
a  particular  field.  Should  they  apply  for 
such  an  extension  after  the  present  bill  Is 
enacted.  It  would  apply  to  them  exactly  as 
It  would  If  they  were  applying  for  exciiange- 
vlsitor  status  in  the  first  Instance.  They 
may,  of  course.  If  they  choose,  depart  with- 
out Jeopardizing  their  right  to  apply  for 
admission  Inmiedlately;  but  If  they  want  to 
extend  their  stay,  they  can  only  do  so  by 
subjecting  themselves  to  tbe  2-year  abeenoa 
provlalon. 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  individual  cases  in  which  tbe  ex- 
ceptional talents  of  tbe  exchange  visitor  are 
so  greatly  needed  by  otir  Oovernment  as  to 
warrant  treatment  other  than  that  indicated 
In  ordinary  cases.  For  tills  reason  a  pro- 
viso in  the  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, upon  the  request  of  an  Interested  Gov- 
ernment agency  and  tlie  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  waive  the  3  year 
period  of  foreign  residence  for  any  alien 
whose  admission  to  tbe  United  SUtes  U 
f  otmd  by  the  Attorney  General  to  iM  In  the 
public  Interest.  And.  by  "public  Interest" 
is  meant  such  public  Interest  as  relates  to 
the  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
SUtes.  In  passing.  It  U  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that  there  Is  nothing  In  the  bill 
which  prevents— or  could  prevent — the  in- 
troduction of  a  private  bill  to  relieve  par- 
ticular Individuals  In  cases  of  extraordinary 
hal^lUp. 

These.  Mr.  President,  art  tba  sssentlal 
features  of  8.  3563. 

I  stiouid  like  to  emphasize  that  t|iere  Is 
nothing  ptmltive  about  the  proposed  etiange 
In  legislation.  It  Is  not  a  method  of  malting 
foreign  nationals  "pay  for"  their  participa- 
tion by  being  "exiled"  from  the  United 
SUtes  for  3  years.  Unleas  or  until  an  es- 
ctumge  visitor  decides  to  immigrste,  he  will 
be  unaffected  by  tbe  3-year  waiting  period. 
He  may  rettun  to  this  country  as  often  ss  he 
snd  bis  exchange  sponsors  may  wish  as  an 
exchange  visitor.  He  may  enter  at  any  time 
for  business,  pleasure,  or  study.  I  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  amendment  adopted 
by  tbe  committee,  under  which  foreign  na- 
tionals currently  on  exchange  visitor  sUtus 
would  be  exempted  from  the  pending  meaa- 
ure.  What  the  bill  seeks  to  Insure  Is  that 
foreign  nationals  who  desire  extensions  of 
sUy  as  exchange  visitors,  or  who  are  here- 
after selected  to  participate  In  the  exchange 
programs,  are  bona  fide  exchange  visitors — 
people  who  know  precisely  what  their  obli- 
gations are  when  they  accept  exchange 
status,  and  who  have  definite  plans  to  return 
to  their  homeland  and  resume  their  pro- 
fessional lives  there. 

The  legislation  embodied  In  8.  2563  Is 
long  overdue.  It  affords  a  Justified  means  of 
Insuring  that  the  objectives  of  the  program 
which  Congress  approved  will  be  met,  and  I 
therefore  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 


MR. 


AND  MRS.  DEUO  A.  LOO 
MXJRGAS 


The  bill  (S.  572)  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Delio  A.  Loo  Murgas  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dello  A.  Loo  Murgas  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent 
residency  as  of  tbe  date  of  Uie  enactment 
of  this  act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In 
this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  ofllcer  to  deduct  the 
required  numbers  from  tbe  approprUte 
quoU  or  quotas  for  the  first  year  tiiat  such 
quota  or  quotas  are  available. 


IMRE  DE  CBOLNOKT 

The  bill  (S.  1240)  f(H-  the  reUef  of  Imre 
de  Cholnoky  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
at   the   immlgratlaii   and   Nationality   Act, 
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AaB  b*  ImM  and  coDsld- 
to  tmm  hmm  tawtoBy  artilttxt  to  tta* 
Vnltad  8Utw  for  pwnrnnent  raidaaOT  u  a( 
th«  datB  at  the  cnaeteant  of  tbte  act.  vpoa 
psymmt  oC  Um  im|ij1iw1  Ttn  fev.  XTpon 
tiM  gnurttac  of  pwiiiaiwrnt  rwldflBC*  to  rudi 
•nen  M  prorMed  for  la  tlda  act.  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  State  AaB  ImUuct  tbe  proper  quota- 
eontrol  oOcer  to  dednct  on*  nmnber  from 
tbe  appropriate  quota  for  the  flnt  ypar  tbat 
•Ddi  quota  la  araOaMa. 


JACOB  HA8S.  BOZA  HASS.  AND 


The  bm  CH.  R.  3037)  for  the  relief  of 
Jacob  Hmss.  Roza  Haa.  uuS  BAala  Has 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ixiC.  read  tbe  third  time,  and  passed. 


HHJSBQARD  SZLVONEN 

The  bin  (8.  1701)  for  tbe  relief  of 
fTIMfgawl  Hhronen  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
tac  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
foOows: 

Be  it  enmeted.  etc..  That,  for  tba  piirpoaee 
•f  ttoa  Tit— iRialliiii  and  WattoaaHty  Act. 
JItldegard  SUvonen  ■ball  be  bald  and  can> 
aUtand  to  Have  been  lavfuUy  artanttted  to  the 
Unltad  Statee  for  permanent  reetdenee  as  oC 
the  date  of  the  enactawnt  of  this  act.  upon 
pajmeat  at  the  required  vlea  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
ae  provided  for  In  thla  act.  the  Secre- 
'  of  State  shaU  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
idteer  to  deduct  one  nnmber  from 
tha  appropriate  quota  for  the  lint  year  that 
asMk  qwrta  la  araUabia. 


HEUDY  AONES  BLIAS  (JUNKO 
FURAKAWA) 

The  bill  (8. 1800)  for  the  reUef  of  Helen 
Agnes  Blals  (Junko  F^irakawa)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpoees 
of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act. 
Helen  Agnes  Blals  (Junko  Furakawa).  alien 
adopted  daughter  of  Sgt.  La  Vem  Blala. 
United  States  Army,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  hare  been  lawfxUly  admitted  to 
tbe  United  Statea  for  pennanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  rlaa  fee. 


ANKS  NABER 


bt  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  ^ird  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That.  In  the  admlnls- 
tratkm  of  the  Iralgrattoa  and  nationality 
Act.  Takako  Xba,  tba  aanrds  of  Ooddard 
FHel.  a  eltlaen  of  tba  United  Statee.  shaU 
be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  nonlnmUgrant  tem- 
poraiy  Ttaltor  for  a  period  of  S  months: 
ProokUA.  That  the  admlnlatratlve  autborl* 
tlaa  And  that  the  said  Takako  Ifaa  ta  comlnt 
to  tbe  United  States  with  a  booa  Ada  tntan- 
Uon  of  being  married  to  the  eald  Ooddard 
Fricl  and  that  abe  Is  found  oitaarvlaa  admla- 
slble  under  the  Immlgratton  laws.  In  tba 
event  the  marriage  between  the  above- 
named  persons  does  not  occur  within  S 
months  after  tbe  entry  of  tba  aald  Takako 
Iba.  she  shall  be  required  to  depart  fram 
tbe  United  SUtes  and  upon  failure  to  do  so 
shall  be  deported  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  242  and  343  ot  tbe 
ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act.  In  tbe 
event  that  the  asarrtage  between  the  above- 
named  persons  shall  occur  within  3  months 
after  tbe  entry  of  said  Takoko  Iba.  the  Attor. 
ney  General  u  authorlasd  and  directed  to 
record  the  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
realdence  of  the  said  Takako  Iba  as  of  the 
date  of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  required 
visa  f  ea. 


8TAMISLAW  ARQASINSKI 

The  bill  (S.  1733)  for  the  reUef  of 
Stanislaw  Argasinski  was  consido-ed.  or- 
<lered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  ttiird  reading. 
read  tbe  third  time,  and  ptts^,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  tnmcted.  etc..  That,  for  the  purpoees  of 
Iba  Inualgratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  6tan- 
Wmt  ArgaalnstI  shaU  be  held  and  oonsld- 
OTSd  ta  have  bam  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  pennanent  realdence  as  ot 
the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  thla  act.  upon 
payaMOt  of  tbe  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
ailan  as  provided  for  In  this  act.  the  Secretary 
«t  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  qucta- 
eontral  oOca  to  deduct  ana  namaber  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available:  Provided.  That  the 
past  membership  of  Stanlalaw  Argasinski  in 
the  rlaisei  defined  In  section  212  (a)  (28)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
■ot  beraafter  be  a  cause  for  hla  cxdoalon 
tram  tba  United  Statea. 


RTJDOLF  FRITZ  HERMANN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bm  (8.  17«2)  for  the  relief  of  Rudolf 
mti  Llermann.  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  "fee",  to  strike  otit  "Upon 
the  granting  of  pennanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  oOoer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appnopglate  quota 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available",  so  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 


The  bill  (S.  2103)  for  the  reUef  of 
Anke  Naber  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That.  In  the  admlnla- 
tratlon  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Anke  Naber.  the  Aanoe  of  1st  Lt.  Jkck 
B.  Stewart,  United  States  Air  Force,  a  dtlaen 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  eUglble  for  a 
visa  as  a  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor  for 
a  period  of  3  months :  Provided,  That  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  find  that  the  said 
Anke  Naber  Is  coming  to  the  United  Statea 
with  a  bona  fide  Intention  of  being  married 
to  tbe  said  Jack  B.  Stewart  and  that  ahe  to 
found  otherwise  admissible  under  the  Immi- 
gration laws.  In  tbe  event  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  above-named  persons  does  not  oc- 
cur within  3  months  after  the  entry  of  the 
eald  Anke  Naber.  abe  shall  be  raqulrad  to 
depart  from  the  United  Sutee  and  upon  faU- 
iu«  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  In  aocordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  242  and  248 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In 
the  event  that  the  marriage  between  tbe 
above-named  persons  shall  occur  within  3 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  aald  Anke 
Naber.  tbe  Attorney  General  Is  authorised 
and  directed  to  record  the  Uwf  ul  admlaslon 
for  permanent  realdence  of  the  said  Anke 
Naber  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment  by  her 
of  the  required  visa  fee. 


CHARLES  BLACK.  ALSO  KNOWN  AS 
JOSEPH  CLARK 

The  bin  (S.  2371)  for  the  relief  oT 
Charles  Black  also  known  as  Josei^ 
Clark  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (19)  of  sec- 
tion 213  (a)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Natloa- 
allty  Act.  Charlea  Black,  also  known  as 
Joseph  Clark,  may  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence.  If  he  ts 
found  to  be  otherwise  admiaslble  under  tbe 
provisions  of  such  act.  The  provisions  at 
this  act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraph  known  to  tha 
Secretary  of  state  or  the  Attorney  Oonaml 
prior  to  the  dau  of  enactment  of  this  act^ 


Be  it  enacted,  mtc.  Tba*  for  tbe  purposes  of 
the  Immlgtmtlon  and  Nationality  Act.  Ru- 
dolf Prits  Xilennann  ShaU  be  beM  and  con- 
otderod  to  have  been  JawraOy  admitted  to  the 
Unltod  Stotea  fOr  penaaaont  rnalrtmra  as  of 
tha  data  of  tbe  onaotmeat  of  this  act.  upon 
paymaat  of  the  raqulrad  visa  foe. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 


MARY  BOONE  LACSON 

The  hill  (S.  2243)  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Boone  Lacson  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrosed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpoeea 
Of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonallty  Act. 
Mary  Boone  Lacson  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee 
Upon  the  granting  of  pennanent  residence 
to  such  alien  ss  provided  for  In  this  act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
flrst  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


DR.  MAHMOOD  8AJJADI 
The  bill  (S.  2381)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mahmood  Sajjadl  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  enfnx>ssed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpoeas  of 
the  Immigratton  and  NatlonaUty  Act«  Doctor 
liahmobd  SaJJadi  shaU  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  Naldonoa 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  act, 
upon,  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
Mcb  aUen  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  tbe  proper 
quota-conuol  oOcer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quoU  for  the  first 
year  that  such  quoU  is  available. 


TAKAKO  IBA 
The  bin  (S.  2327)   for  the  reUef  of 
Takako  Iba  was  considered,  ordered  to 


HUA-TUNG  UX  <GOROON  IXE)  AND 
HIS  WIPE,  cm-WAN  MOW  LEE 
(JANE  LEE) 

The  bin  (8. 2390)  for  the  relief  of  Hua- 
Tung  Lee  (Gordon  L-e)  and  his  wife, 
Chi- Wan  Mow  Lee  (Jane  Lee)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  «  anme^d.  eto..  That,  for  the  purpoooa 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Hua- 
Tung  Lee  (Gordon  Lee)  and  bis  wife,  Chi- 
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Wan  Mow  Lee  (Jane  Lee) ,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  tha  granting  of  pczmanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this 
net.  the  Secretary  of  State  sbaU  Inatruct 
the  proper  quota-control  olBcer  to  deduct 
the  required  numbers  from  the  appropri- 
ate quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  or  quotaa  ara  available. 


UNA  DIA^ 

The  bin  <S.  2414)  for  the  relief  of  Una 
Diaz  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed ^r  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provision  of  section  212  (a)  (9)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Llna  DIa* 
(formerly  Lena  Reeg)  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
if  bhe  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  tlie  provisions  of  that  act:  Provided. 
That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  excluston  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Jtistlce 
have  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  INITIAL 
PAYMENT  BY  THE  STATE  OF  LOUI- 
SIANA FOR  PURCHASE  OF  CHI- 
TAIN  PROPERTY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7927)  to  extend  the 
time  within  which  the  State  of  Louisiana 
may  make  Initial  payment  on  the  pur- 
chase of  certain  property  from  the 
United  States  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  tliird  reading,  read  tbe  third  time,  and 
passed.  ! 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  Joint  resolution  (8.  J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  tbe  United  States  relating  to  the 
legal  effect  of  certain  treaties  and 
other  international  agreements  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Obviously.  Mr. 
President,  this  measure  is  not  calendar 
business.  I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDDIG  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CESITAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  EILEF  RUE  IN  CAS- 
SIA COUNTY.  IDAHO 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3650)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  to  Eilef  Rue  of  certain 
real  property  situated  in  (Tassla  County, 
Idaho,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
which  House  bill  3650  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  be  reconsidered ;  I  should  like  to 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  Tbe  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  PresideDt.  In  response 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  let  me  say  the  bill  would  make 
en 818 


an  exchange  of  land  to  Mr.  Rue.  The 
land  in  questicm  is  located  in  Cassia 
County,  Idaho.  C^lginally,  160  acres 
stood  In  Mr.  Rue's  name.  An  offer  of 
some  $25  was  made  for  the  purchase  of 
the  land.  The  appraised  vahie  of  the 
land  was  considerably  higher;  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly.  It  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $640. 

The  departmental  position  was  that  In 
place  of  paying  for  the  land  by  means  of 
condemnation,  a  fair  method  of  treating 
Mr.  Rue  would  be  to  exchange  the  land, 
as  set  forth  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  MORSK  Am  I  correct  In  under- 
standing that  the  committee  decided 
that  passage  of  the  bill  is  justified,  in 
order  to  do  equity  to  Mr.  Rue? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  exactly  correct 
The  proffer  of  $25  was  completely  inade- 
quate, in  terms  of  the  true  value  of  the 
land,  title  to  .which  was  vested  in  Mr. 
Rue. 

The  PRESIDn^G  OFt'lCER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3650)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

RELOCATION  OP  TRENTON  MAS- 
SACRE CANYON  MONUMENT  NEAR 
TRENTON,  NEBR. 

The  bm  (H.  R.  6022)  to  provide  for  the 
relocation  of  the  Trenton  Massacre  Can- 
yon Monument,  presently  located  near 
Trenton,  Nebr.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEWAGE-DIS- 
POSAL SYSTEM  TO  SERVE  YORK- 
TOWN  AREA  OP  THE  COLONIAL 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK.  VA. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6112)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  sewage-disposal  sys- 
tem to  serve  the  Yorktown  area  of  the 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park.  Va.. 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ETHA  DORA  JOHNSON 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6618)  for  the  relief  of 
Etha  Dora  Johnson  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DESIGNATION  OP  GENERAL  GRANT 
TREE  IN  KING'S  CANYON  NA- 
TIONAL PARK,  CALIF.,  AS  NA- 
TIONAL SHRINE 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  104) 
to  designate  the  General  Grant  tree 
(known  as  the  Nation's  Christmas  Tree) 
In  King's  Canjrcm  National  Parl^,  Calif., 
as  a  national  shrine  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  ta 


MODIFYING  THE  PROJECT  FOB,  ST. 
MARYS  RIVER„  MICH. 

The  bill  (S.  2210)  to  modify  the  project 
for  the  St  Marys  River,  Mich..  South 


Canal,  to  repeal  the  anthortaation  for  the 
alteration  of  the  International  Bridge  as 
a  part  of  sut*  project  was  considered; 
ordered  to  be  engrowed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pa-Qff^_  gg 
follows: 

Be  ft  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  project  for  the 
et.  Mkrys  FUrer,  Mich..  South  Canal,  aa  ap- 
proved by  the  act  of  March  2,  1945  (M 
But.  10),  Is  modified  by  repealing  the  au- 
thorization for  the  alteration  as  part  of  such 
project  of  the  International  Bridge  owned 
by  the  Sault  St.  Marie  Bridge  Co. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  the  alteration  of  the 
bridge  referred  to  In  the  first  sectton  of  thla 
act  under  such  an  agreement  as  he  may  ar- 
rive at  with  the  owners  of  such  bridge.  The 
costs  of  any  such  alteration  shaU  be  appro- 
tioned  between  the  United  States  and  such 
bridge  owners  in  accordance  with  section  6 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  alteration  of  certain  bridges  over  navig- 
able waters  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
apportloruuent  of  tbe  cost  of  such  altema>- 
tlons  between  the  United  States  and  the 
owners  of  such  bridges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  Jiuie  21.  1040  (54  SUt> 
497). 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


DESIGNATION  OF  RESERVOIR 
ABOVE  MONTICELLO  DAM  IN  CAL- 
IFORNIA AS  LAKE  BERRYESSA 

The  bill  (S.  2755)  to  designate  the  res- 
ervoir above  the  Monticello  Dam  in  Cali- 
fornia as  Lake  Berryessa  was  consid-^ 
ered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reathng,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  llMt  the-  reservoir  lo- 
cated above  the  Monticello  Dam  In  Napa 
County,  Calif.,  ^all  hereafter  be  known  aa 
Lake  Berryessa.  and  any  law,  regulation,  doc- 
ument, or  record  of  tbe  United  States  in 
which  such  reservoir  Is  designated  or  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
reservoir  under  and  by  the  name  of  Lake 
Berryessa. 


INCREASE  OF  EMERGENCY  RELIEF 
HIGHWAY  FUNDS 

The  bill  (S.  2861)  to  authorize  an  In- 
crease  of  emergency  relief  highway  funds 
from  $10  million  to  $30  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1956,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat  the  amount  of  $10 
million  authorized  as  an  emergency  relief 
fund  by  section  7  ot  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1952  for  the  repair  and  recon- 
struction of  highways  and  bridges  on  tha 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  which  have  suf- 
fered serious  damage  aa  a  result  of  disaster 
over  a  wide  area  Is  hereby  Increased  to  the 
amonnt  of  $30  minion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1956.  Such  amount  shall  be 
«Tallable  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
eoet  of  emergency  reU^  projects  programed 
for  construction  at  any  time  during  the 
llaeai  year  ending  June  90.  X958. 


PRELIMINARY   EXAMINATION   AND 
SURVEY  OF  McGIRTS  CREEK.  FT.A, 
FCXl  FLOOD  CONTRC«i 
The  bffl  (H.  R.  5556)  authorlitaiff  a 

prellminazy  examination  and  survey  ot 
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McOirts  Creek.  Fla.,  for  flood  control 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CXDNSTRUCnON     OP     MISSISSIPPI- 
aULP  OUTLET  BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6309)  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  the  Mississippi  River-Gulf 
outlet  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  bin 
has  to  do  with  an  authorization  of  ap- 
proximately $88  million.  In  view  of  that 
fact,  it  is  siiRgested  that  the  bill  should 
not  properly  be  passed  during  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
bilL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No.  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion. I  have  canvassed  the  Members  in 
regard  to  the  bill :  and  the  bill  has  great 
merit.  I  have  no  objection  to  having 
the  bill  taken  up  at  the  conclasion  of  the 
call  of  the  calendar.  In  the  meantime. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  patised  over. 


DESIGNATION  OP  LAKE  CREATED 
BY  BUPORD  DAM.  GEORGIA.  AS 
TiAKE  SIDNEY  LANIER" 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6961)  to  designate  the 
lake  created  by  Buf  ord  Dam  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  as  "Lake  Sidney  Lanier."  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PLACED  AT  POO^:  OP  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6268)  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  drainage  works  and  other 
minor  items  on  Federal  reclamation  and 
like  projects  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
Calendar  No.  1662,  House  bill  6268,  go  to 
the  foot  of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  calendar. 


RESTORATION  OP  TRIBAL  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  UPON 
CROW  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 
MONT. 

The  bill  (S.  1555)  authorizing  the 
restoration  in  tribal  ownership  of  certam 
lands  upon  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Mont.,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  undisposed  of 
lota  In  the  Pryor  townatte  and  the  Crow 
Agency  townalta  and  the  undUpoeed  of 
landa  on  the  ceded  portion  of  the  Crow 
IndUn  Reaervatlon,  Mont..  heretofore 
opened  to  entry  or  other  form  of  disposal 
under  the  public-land  lawa  are  hereby  re- 
stored to  tribal  ownerahlp:  rroxHded.  That 
restoration  ihall  be  subject  to  any  existing 
valid  right*:  Provided  further.  That  restora- 
tion sbaU  not  apply  to  landa  within  any 
reclamation  project  heretofore  authorised  on 
the  Crow  Indian  Hesarvatlon.  UonU 


Sac.  9.  The  lands  restored  to  the  Crow 
Tribe  under  section  1  may  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  thereof  may  be  used  for  sxich  pxir- 
poaes  as  may  be  requested  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning authorities  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Sac.  3.  Title  to  lands  or  any  Interest 
therein  acquired  pursuant  to  this  act  shall 
be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  the  Crow  Tribe. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
DAVID  PETERS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  8607)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  to  David  Peters,  or  to  his  heirs 
or  assigns,  title  to  land  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  him  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6625)  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  title  to  certain  land  and  the 
improvements  thereon  to  the  Pueblo  of 
San  Lorenzo  (Pueblo  of  Picuris) ,  In  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
OF  DISABLED  EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  (S.  3237)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuance of  life  insurance  coverage  im- 
der  the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  in 
the  case  of  employees  receiving  benefits 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  secUon  6  of  the 
Federal  Employees"  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Each  policy  ptirchased  under  this  act 
shall  contain  a  provision,  in  terms  approved 
by  the  Commission,  to  the  effect  that  any 
Insxirance  thereunder  or  any  employee  shall 
cease  upon  his  separation  fr^m  the  service 
or  12  months  after  discontinuance  of  his 
salary  payments,  whicb-ver  first  occurs,  sub- 
ject to  a  provision  which  shall  be  conUined 
In  the  policy  for  temporary  eitenslon  of  cov- 
erage and  for  conversion  to  an  individual 
policy  of  life  insurance  under  condlUons  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

~(b)  If  upon  such  date  as  the  Insurance 
would  otherwise  cease  the  employee  retires 
on  an  Immediate  annuity  and  ( 1 )  hU  reUre- 
ment  is  for  disability  or  (2)  he  has  completed 
16  years  of  creditable  service,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission,  his  life  Insurance  only 
may.  under  conditions  determined  by  the 
Commission,  be  continued  without  coet  to 
him  In  the  amounts  for  which  he  would  have 
been  Insured  from  time  to  time  had  his  salary 
payments  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  on 
the  date  of  cessation.  Periods  of  honorable 
active  service  in  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force. 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  credited  toward  the  required 
15  years  provided  the  employee  has  completed 
at  least  5  years  of  civilian  service. 

"(c)  If  upon  such  date  as  the  Insurance 
would  otherwise  cease  the  employee  U  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  because  of  disease  or  In- 
Jury  to  himself,  his  life  Insurance  may,  as 
provided  in  subsecUon  (b),  be  continued 
during  the  period  he  Is  In  receipt  of  sucH 


benefits  and  held  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  unable  to  return  ta 
duty." 

Sec.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
•haU  becom*  effective  as  of  August  28,  1954. 


WAIVER  OF  REEMPLOYMENT  RE- 
QUIREMENT IN  CASES  OF  DEATH 
The  bill  <S.  3315)  to  amend  section  5 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
May  29,  1939,  as  amended,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr.  President.  Senate  bill  3315  amends 
the  CivU  Service  Retirement  /tt  of  May 
29.  1930.  as  amended,  to  waive  certain 
provisions  in  the  case  of  employees  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  by  reason  of  death. 
The  provision  being  amended  provides 
that  title  to  benefits  from  the  civil-serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund  shall 
not  arise  from  any  separation  unless  the 
employee  has.  within  the  a-year  period 
Immediately  preceding  the  separation, 
completed  at  least  1  year  of  creditable 
service. 

Under  other  provisions  of  preaent  law, 
an  employee  obtains  entitlement  to  sur- 
vivorship rights  after  5  years  of  crediu- 
ble  service.  Thus,  if  an  employee  with 
more  than  5  years  of  service  dies,  his 
surviving  widow  and  children  are  en- 
titled to  survivorship  benefits.  If.  how- 
ever, the  same  employee  is  out  of  the 
Federal  service  for  a  period  of  1  year 
or  over,  and  then  returns,  he  would  have 
to  be  reemployed  long  enough  to  have 
1  year  of  service  during  the  2-year  period 
precedmg  any  given  date,  before  regain- 
ing his  survivorship  rights.  In  the  event 
of  his  death  during  his  period  of  reem- 
ployment, before  meeting  this  require- 
ment, his  surviving  widow  and  children 
would  not  receive  survivorship  benefits. 

Since  enactment  of  the  provision  in 
question,  there  has  been  at  least  one  in- 
stance where  operation  of  the  provision 
has  worked  an  injustice  on  the  surviving 
family  of  a  long-time  Federal  employee. 
This  bill  would  correct  the  Injustice  by 
waiving  the  1-year  reemployment  re- 
quirement in  cases  where  employees  are 
separated  by  reason  of  death. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(S.  3315)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  first  sentence  of 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  in  section  5 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May 
29,  1930,  as  amended.  U  amended  by  insert- 
Ing  after  the  word  "separated"  the  follow- 
ing: "has  been  separated  by  death  or." 

Sac.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
shall  take  effect  as  of  August  31.  1954.  but 
no  annuity  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  such 
amendment  (a)  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thU  act.  or  (b)  unless 
the  amount  of  any  lump  sum  death  benefit 
heretofore  paid  under  the  ClvU  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  of  May  29,  1930.  as  amended. 
U  redepoaited  In  the  clvU  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  connection  with  Calendar  No. 
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1667.  Senate  bin  3315,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro  a  few  remaiks  pertain- 
ing to  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objet.'tlon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I.  too.  urge  the  enactment  of  S.  3315  be- 
cause it  would  be  an  Injustice  to  the  family 
of  a  faithful  employee  of  the  Senate  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  If  It  were  not  ^>- 
proved  by  the  Senate. 

The  preaent  ClvU  Service  and  Retirement 
Act  provides  that  when  a  Federal  employee 
leaves  the  service  of  tb»  Oovernmant  and 
returns  to  the  service  be  must  serve  1  full 
year  before  he  Is  eligible  for  benefits  of  the 
retirement  act  and  bis  family  la  eligible  to 
•  pension  toward  which  be  haa  worked. 

Frank  Pellegrini,  chief  counsel  for  our 
committee,  died  on  January  14.  just  11 
montha  and  0  daya  after  he  reentered  the 
Government  service  after  having  worked 
elsewhere  for  a  time.  He  lacked  only  34  days 
of  having  worked  a  fuU  year  after  his  re- 
turn to  Government  service. 

This  brief  amendment  will  enable  hte 
family  to  receive  the  pension  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  for  his  16  yeara  and  7 
months  In  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Pelle^mi  served  the  Senate  faithfully, 
and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  respect  of  every 
memtier  of  our  eonunittce,  everyone  ot 
whom  he  served  with  equal  faitlifulnesa 
We  miss  him  in  our  work,  and  unless  the 
amendment  is  enacted,  his  widow  and  twin 
sons  will  not  receive  the  pension  to  which 
they  are  Justly  entitled  as  a  result  of  hla 
Ion'?  employment  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Pellegrini  gave  to  oiu*  committee  loyal, 
efflclent  and  energetic  service.  He  came  to 
us  first  aa  counsel  for  our  subcommittee  on 
merchant  marine  and  fl*herles,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  general  coimsel  on  February  9. 
1955.  In  approving  this  amendment  I  feel 
that  we  are  only  dtacharglns  a  debt  we  owe 
to  the  the  memory  of  a  faithful,  long  time 
friend. 

EBORFGATION  OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS 
OF  THE  PORT  BERTIIOLD  INDIANS 

The  bin  (S.  2151)  to  provide  for  the 
segregation  of  certain  funds  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Indians  on  the  basis  of  a  mem- 
bership rcU  prepared  for  such  purpose 
,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  Ume. 
and  pkassed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  la  authorised  and  directed  to 
segregate  the  fund  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  titled  "the  Three  Afflli- 
'lated  Tribes  of  Fort  Berthold  Reservation. 
N.  Dak."  on  the  basis  of  a  membership  roll 
prepared  for  that  purpose  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  The  segregated  shares  of 
adulu.  including  interest  accruals  thereon. 
shall  be  subject  to  expenditure  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  prepared  and  submitted  by 
such  adults  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
The  segregated  shares,  including  Interest  ac- 
cruals thereon,  of  persons  who  are  minors  or 
non  compos  mentis  shaU  be  subject  to  ex- 
penditure in  accordance  with  procedures  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
require  any  segregated  share  of  a  member  to 
be  used  to  pay  a  debt  that  Is  owed  by  such 
person  to  the  Tribes  or  to  the  United  States 
and  that  Is  due  and  payable. 


CONVEYANCE  TO  LAKE  COUNTY, 
CALIF.,  OF  LOWER  LAKE  RANCH- 
ERIA 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5S5>  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  to  Lake  County,  Calif.,  of 
the  Lower  Lake  Rancberia,  and  for  other 


purposes,  was  announced  as  next  In 
order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  niVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bin 
provides  for  the  conveyance  to  Lake 
County.  CaHf.,  of  a  part  of  the  Lower 
Lake  Rancheria.  The  purpose  is  the 
establishment  of  an  airiwrt.  However, 
title  to  41  acres  of  the  approximately  140 
acres  is  to  be  vested  in  Mr.  Harry  John- 
son, the  present  occupant  of  the  41-acre 
tract;  and  the  land  is  to  be  sold  for  its 
fair  market  value. 

The  PRIISIDIKO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(H.  R.  585)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

RELEASE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OP  RIGHT  AND  INTEREST  IN  CER- 
TAIN LAND  IN  SAGINAW  COUNTY, 
MICH. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  622)  to  provide  for  the 
release  by  the  United  States  oi  its  right 
and  interest  in  certain  land  located  in 
Saginaw  County,  Mich.,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  objection,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  biU 
releases  any  right  that  the  United  States 
may  retain  in  640  acres  in  Saginaw 
County.  Mich.,  which  rights  inure  to 
Saginaw  County,  stemming  from  some 
Indian  treaties.  The  reason  for  the  re- 
lease is  to  remove  any  possible  cloud  on 
title  which  results  from  the  discrepancy 
between  the  old  deeds  and  the  Indian 
treaties.  There  was  no  objection  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Etepartment  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  passed,  in  order  to  remove 
possible  clouds  on  title^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(H.  R.  622)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

EXECUTION  OP  MORTGAGES  AND 
DEEDS  OF  TRUST  ON  INDIAN 
TRUST  OR  RESTRICTED  LAND 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4802)  to  authorize  the 
execuUon  of  mortgages  and  deeds  of 
trust  on  individual  Indian  trust  or  re- 
stricted land  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ACQUIREMENT  OF  TRUST  INTER- 
ESTS IN  TRIBAL  LANDS  OF  THE 
FORT  BERTHOLD  RESERVATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Mil  (S.  1538>  to  authorize  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  three  afiOliated  tribes  of  the 
Fort  BertlKdd  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  to 


acquire  trust  Interest  in  the  tribal  lands 
of  the  reservation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  tho 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  an  amesdment  on  page  1, 
after  the  enacting  ciatise.  to  strike  out 
"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Tribal 
Business  Council  of  the  Three  AfRiiati»i 
Tribes  of  the  Fort  Bertludd  Reservaticm, 
N.  Dak.,  is^  and  insert  "That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  charter  of  the  Three  AfBUated 
Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation, 
N.  Dak.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  tribes,  is",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  char- 
ter of  tbe  Tlaie9  AffllUted  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  cozxent  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  tribes,  is  hereby  author- 
ised to  dispose  of  tribal  landa  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  reservation  to  any  en- 
rolled member  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 
of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  upon  such 
iemxs  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescrll>e.  Title  to  any  land  conveyed  un- 
der this  act  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  individual 
Indian  owner. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oitlered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

INCREASED  APPROPRIATION  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  THE  WOOr>- 
ROW  WILSON  CENTENNIAL  CELE- 
BRATION COMMISSION 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  R«s.  443> 
to  increase  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial 
Celebration  Commission  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  TRANSMIS- 
SION OP  OPFICIAL  GOVERNMENT 
MAIL  MATTER 

The  bill  (S.  1871)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  reimbxurse  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  transmission 
of  official  Government  mail  matter." 
approved  August  15,  1953  (67  Stat.  614), 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  tbe  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  reimburse  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  transmission  of  official  Govern- 
ment-mail matter,"  approved  August  15, 
1953  (67  Stat.  614),  U  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sections  3  and  4  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  S.  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  as  postal  revenue,  out  at 
the  respective  appropriations  or  fundis  avail- 
able to  the  departments,  agencies,  establish- 
menta.  Government  corporations,  and  aU 
other  organizations  and  persons  concerned, 
the  equivalent  amount  of  postage  or  reg- 
istry fees,  as  determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tlcms  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General 
for  matter  sent  in  the  malls  without  pre- 
payment of  postage,  or  without  prepayment 
of  registry  fees,  by  the  department,  agency, 
establishment.  Government  corporation,  or- 
ganization, or  person  concerned,  for  which 
the  Pcwt  Office  Department  otherwise  does 
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not  r«e«fT*  compensation,  under  authority 
of  the  following  Uwa: 

"(1)  Section  3933  of  the  Rerlaed  SUtutea 
(S9  U.  8.  C.  S86) : 

"(3)  That  part  of  aaetkm  S  of  the  act  en. 
titled  'An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
serrloe  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1885.  and  for 
other  purposes.'  approved  July  5.  1884  (23 
Btat.  168).  as  amended  by  section  3  of  the 
act  entitled  'An  act  authorizing  the  Poet- 
master  General  to  establish  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  registration  of  mall  matter,  and  for 
other  purpoees.'  approved  May  1.  1028  (45 
8Ut.  4«»).  and  codified  In  section  saia  of 
tlUe  39,  United  States  Code: 

"(3)  SecUon  10  of  tlUe  13.  United  Statea 
Code  (sec.  1,  ch.  1158.  68  Stat.  1013.  1014): 

"(4)  The  first  and  second  provisos  of  sec- 
tion 306  of  title  III  of  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  making  appropriations  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies In  certain  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1948.  and  for  other 
purpoees.'  approved  June  25.  1948  (62  Stat. 
1049:  39  U.  S.  C.  321n) :  and 

"(5)  Section  345  of  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  revise  the  lavs  relating  to  Immigra- 
tion, naturalization,  and  nationality:  and 
for  other  piurpoaes.'  approved  June  27.  1952 
(66  Stat.  266:  8  U.  S.  C.  1456). 

"Such  payments  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  expense  of  the  respective  appro> 
prlatlons  and  activities. 

"Sac.  4.  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  as  postal  revenue,  out  of 
appropriations  made  therefor,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  equivalent 
amount  of  postage,  as  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster 
General  for  matter  sent  In  the  malls  without 
prepayment  of  posUge  pursuant  to  the  fol- 
lowing laws: 

"(1)  Section  4  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act 
to  eatabllsh  agricultural  experiment  stations 
In  connection  with  the  colleges  established 
In  the  several  States  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  approved  July  3,  1862,  and  of  the 
acts  supplementary  thereto.'  approved 
March  2,  1887  (24  Stat.  441;  7  U.  S.  C.  365) : 

"(2)  Section  3  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act 
to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endow- 
ment and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
established  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  Ck}ngress  approved  July  2,  1862,'  approved 
Aug\ist  30.  1890  (26  Stat.  418;  7  U.  8.  C.  325): 
and 

"(3)  The  proviso  In  the  third  paragraph 
under  'General  expenses,  offices  of  experi- 
ment stations'  in  the  act  entitled  'An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO.  1915,'  approved  June  30.  1914  (38  Stat. 
438:  39  U.  S.  C.  330)." 

Sac.  2.  Section  15  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code  (sec.  1.  ch.  391,  61  Stot.  662).  U  hereby 
repealed. 

Sac.  3.  Section  306  of  title  m  of  the  act  of 
June  25.  1948  (82  Stat.  1049;  39  U.  S.  C.  321n). 
Is  hereby  amended  by  (A»  striking  out  the 
words  "free  of  postage"  wherever  they  appear 
therein,  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "as 
penalty  maU";  and  (B)  by  striking  out  all  of 
the  second  sentence  down  to  and  Including 
the  words  "Provided.  That."  In  th«  first  pro- 
viso. 

SBC.  4.  Thla  act  ahaU  be  effective  July  1. 
1955. 


ALLOWANCE  FOR  NOTARIES  PUBLIC 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1542)  to  authorize  an  allowance 
for  civilian  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Oovemment  who  are  notaries  public, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  line  4,  after 
the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "Oovem- 


ment**  and  insert  "Federal  Government 
and  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia."  and  on  page  2. 
line  2,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out 
"Government"  and  insert  "Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  municipal  government 
of  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  dvlllan  officers 
and  employees  of  the  departments  and  es- 
tablishments of  the  Pederal  Government  and 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  lire  required  to  serve  as  nota- 
ries public  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  official  business  shall  be  paid  an  al- 
lowance to  be  eiitabllshed  by  the  department 
or  establishment  concerned  not  to  exceed 
the  expense  required  to  be  incurred  by  them 
In  order  to  obtain  their  commission  from 
and  after  January  1,  1955. 

Skc.  2.  Funds  available  to  the  departments 
and  establishments  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment and  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  personal  services 
or  general  administrative  expenses  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
act. 

Ssc.  S.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Notaries  Public  Expense  Act  of  1955." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1161)  to  abolish  the  FossU 
Cycad  National  Monument.  South  Da- 
kota, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Over. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  some  question  has  arise  with 
regard  to  certain  features  of  this  bill, 
and  I  ask  that  it  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blD 
Will  be  passed  over. 


AFFIRMATION   OF   TITLE   TO   CER- 
TAIN LAND  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  biU  (H.  R.  4680)  affirming  that 
title  to  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Cali- 
fornia vested  in  the  State  of  California 
on  January  21,  1897  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
LAND  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO. 
24.  LAKE  COUNTY.  OREG. 

The  bin  (H.  R.  6772)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain federally  owned  land  under  his 
Jurisdiction  to  the  school  district  No.  24 
of  Lake  County,  Greg.,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
author  of  the  bill  if  it  contains  a  provi- 
sion for  compensation.  As  the  Senate 
knows,  I  have  insisted  since  1946  that 
Federal  property  belonging  to  all  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  NaUon  should  not  be 
given  away.  As  a  result  of  my  persist- 
ence in  this  matter  the  Senate  has  come 
to  apply,  with  only  rare  exceptions,  the 
so-called  Morse  formula  recommended 
by  the  old  Naval  Affairs  Committee  in 
1946.  Under  this  formula  when  Fed- 
eral property  is  to  be  transferred  to  a 
State  government,  or  a  county  or  munic- 


ipal governmental  body  or  a  achool  dis- 
trict or  any  other  local  governmental 
unit  the  Federal  Government  must  re- 
ceive payment  of  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  appraised  fair  market  value  for  the 
property  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  a  local 
public  use.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be 
fair  of  me  to  insist  that  the  formula  not 
be  applied  In  my  own  State  and,  there- 
fore, I  have  been  as  insistent  that  it  be 
applied  to  Oregon  as  to  every  other 
State.  The  Morse  formula  has  saved  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  about 
$500  million  since  1946. 

I  certainly  want  school  district  No.  24 
In  Lake  County.  Greg.,  to  obtain  the 
property  involved  in  this  bill  aiul  I  am 
sure  that  the  school  district  would  want 
to  comply  with  the  Morse  formula. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  bill  provides  that 
conveyance  shall  be  made  upon  payment 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  no  objection. 
However,  let  me  say  for  the  record  that. 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  bill  Involving  my 
own  SUte.  I  would  object  If  it  did  not 
provide  for  compensation  at  a  flgtire 
equal  to  at  least  half  of  the  appraised 
fair  market  value  of  the  property.  Un- 
der the  Morse  formula,  the  Secretary 
could  nx  the  price  at  half  of  the  fair 
market  value,  but  apparently  in  this  case 
the  committee  believes  that  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  would  be  Just  and  reasonable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 
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ABOLISHMENT  OP  CASTLE  PINCK- 
NEY  NA-nONAL  MONUMENT,  8.  C. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4391)  to  abolish  the 
Castle  Pinckney  National  Monument  in 
the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


EXCHANGE      AND     TRANSFER     GP 
CERTAIN   LANDS   TO    THE    COM- 
MONWEALTH OP  VIRGINIA 
The  bill  (H.  R.  5280)  to  authorize  land 
exchanges  for  purposes  of  Colonial  Na- 
Uonal  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
Virginia;    to  authorise   the  transfer  of 
certain  lands  of  Colonial  National  His- 
torical Park,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanaUon  of  the  bill?  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  meets  the  compensation 
requirement. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  interested  in  the  bill,  because  the 
national  park  is  in  Virginia.  The  Gov- 
ernment owns  more  than  9,000  acres. 
Within  that  boundary  are  about  90  acres 
of  privately  owned  land  which  the  Gov- 
ernment very  much  needs.  There  Is 
more  than  100  acres  on  the  perimeter 
which  the  Government  does  not  need. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  land  trans- 
fers.    There  Is  to  be  an  appraisal  of 


value,  and  If  there  Is  any  dllTcrence  In 
value,  the  difference  will  have  to  be  paid 
in  cash.  It  is  all  on  a  strictly  cash  basis, 
and  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
consldored,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RECONVEYANCE  OF  OIL  AND  GAS 
AND  MINERAL  INTERESTS  IN  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  TO  FORMER  OWNERS 

The  biU  (H.  R.  7097)  to  provide  for  the 
reconveyance  of  oil  and  gas  and  mineral 
interests  in  a  portion  of  the  lands  ac- 
quired for  the  Demopolis  Lock  and  Dam 
project,  to  the  former  owners  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  i 


REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  RE- 
PORTING PENALTY  ENVELOPES 
AND  WRAPPERS  ON  HAND  TO  THE 
POSTMASTER  GENERAL 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5856)  to  repeal  the  re- 
quirement for  the  heads  of  departments 
and  agencies  to  report  to  the  Postmaster 
General  the  number  of  F>enalty  envelopes 
and  wrappers  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PAYMENT  OF  GRATUITY  TO 
GEORGE  JOSEPH  VAUGHAN  AND 
OTHERS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  231)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  George  Joseph  Vaughan  and 
others  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
George  Joseph  Vaughan.  brother  of  James 
Prederlck  Vaughan.  an  employee  of  the  Office 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one>half  of  6 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  hU  death, 
and  to  Dudley  J.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Donald 
Vaughan.  and  George  Vaughan,  nephews  of 
said  James  Frederick  Vaughan.  sums  each 
equal  to  one-sixth  of  6  months'  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  James  Frederick  Vaughan 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  bis  death, 
all  sums  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


PRINTING  OF  CHAPLAIN  S  PRAYERS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  226)  to  print 
copies  of  the  prayers  by  the  Senate 
Chaplain  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 


i 


Resolved.  That  8.000  copies  bf  the  prayers 
offered  by  the  Reverend  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  dally  sessions 
of  the  Senate  during  the  84th  Congress  be 
printed  and  bound  for  the  vise  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  232)  to  extend 
the    time    of    Senate   Reciolution    200, 


agreed  to  February  8,  1956,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Let  the  resolution  be 
passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  passed  over. 


SALE  OR  PLEDGE  OF  POSTAGE 
STAMPS 

The  biU  (S.  1702)  to  amend  section 
1721,  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  sale  or  pledge  of  postage 
stamps  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1721,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"i  1721.  Sale  or  pledge  of  stamps 

"Whoever,  being  a  postmaster  or  poetal 
service  employee  knowingly  and  willingly: 
uses  or  disposes  of  postage  stampe,  stamped 
envelopes,  or  postal  cards  entrusted  to  his 
care  or  custody  In  the  payment  of  debts,  or 
In  the  purchase  of  merchandise  or  other  sal- 
able articles,  or  pledges  or  hypothecates  the 
same  or  sells  or  disposes  of  them  except  for 
cash;  or  sells  or  disposes  of  postage  stamps 
or  postal  cards  for  any  larger  or  less  sum 
than  the  values  indicated  on  their  faces:  or 
sells  or  disposes  of  stamped  envelopes  for 
a  larger  or  les^sum  than  Is  charged  therefor 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  for  like  quan- 
tities; or  sells  or  disposes  of  postage  stampw. 
stamped  envelopes,  or  postal  cards  at  any 
point  or  place  outside  of  the  delivery  of  the 
office  where  such  postmaster  or  other  per- 
son Is  employed;  or  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
creasing the  emoluments,  or  compensation 
of  the  postmaster  or  any  employee  of  a  post 
office  or  station  or  branch  thereof.  Inflates 
or  induces  the  Inflation  of  the  receipts  of  any 
post  office  or  any  station  or  branch  thereof; 
or  sells  or  disposes  of  postage  stamps, 
stamped  envelopes,  or  postal  cards,  other- 
wise than  as  provided  by  law  or  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Post  Office  Department;  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  8500  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both." 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LANDS  TO  THE  CITY  OP  HENDER- 
SON, NEV. 

The  bill  (S.  2267)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the 
city  of  Henderson,  Nev.,  was  aimounced 
as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  bill  provides,  as 
set  out  on  page  3: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
Issue  to  the  city  of  Henderson,  Nev.,  upon 
the  pajrment  by  the  city  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  not  more  than  5  years 
after  the  Secretary  has  notified  the  city  of 
the  purchase  price,  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  to  be 
conveyed,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary — 

And  SO  forth.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
authors  of  the  bill  for  the  committee 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
Issue  to  the  city  of  Henderson.  Nev..  upon 
the  pa3rment  by  the  city  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  not  more  than  five  yean 
after  the  Secretary  has  notified  the  city  of 
the  purchase  price,  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  to  be 
conveyed  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
upon  the  appraisal  of  those  lands,  a  patent 
for  the  following-described  lands,  situated 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  and  comprising  ap- 
proximately six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  acres  (all  range  references  are  to 
the  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian ) : 

(1 )  All  of  sections  2,  3,  4,  and  24,  township 
22  south,  range  62  east. 

(2)  All  of  section  33,  township  21  south, 
range  63  east. 

(3)  The  east  half  of  section  8;  the  east 
half  of  section  17;  east  half  of  section  20; 
west  half  of  section  21;  the  east  half  and 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  28;  aU  of 
sections  30,  31.  and  32;  aU  In  township  22 
south,  range  63  east. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shaU  be  made  subject  to  any  existing 
valid  claims  against  the  lands  described  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  and  to  any  reser- 
vations necessary  to  protect  continuing  uses 
of  those  lands  by  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  biU  (S.  3116)  to  provide  for  the 
promotion  and  strengthening  of  inter- 
national relations  through  cultural  and 
athletic  exchanges  and  participation  in 
international  fairs  and  festivals  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  go  over,  for  further  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
MEASURES  PLACED  AT  FOOT  OF 
CALENDAR  AND  PASSED  OVER 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  return  to  a  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1411. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  that  the 
first  bill  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  cal- 
endar, to  l>e  called  up  at  this  time,  is 
Calendar  No.  1662,  H.  R.  6268. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  For  the  information  of 
the  members  of  the  calendar  committee. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  after  Calendar 
No.  1662,  H.  R.  6268.  shall  be  disposed  of, 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  in  which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  interested  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 
Then  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1687,  Senate  Resolution 
232. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  DRAINAGE 
WORKS  ON  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  Without 
Objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  first  bill  placed  at 
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ib»  foot  of  the  ealendar.  Calendar 
No.  1662.  H.  R.  6268.  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title  for  the  inf ormatioQ  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Lkcislatzw  Cuuc  A  bin  (H.  R. 
6268)  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
drainage  works  and  other  minor  items 
on  Federal  reclamation  and  like  projects. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
elerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Lxcisi^TivK  Cij:rk.  On  page  2. 
line  5,  after  the  word  "work",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided. 
That  the  amoimt  of  contracts  or  force- 
account  work  herein  authorized  shall  not 
exceed  $200,000  on  any  one  project,  divi- 
sion, or  a  imit  of  a  prc^t.  and  then 
only  after  funds  have  bMB  appropriated 
bgr  the  Congress  for  that  purpose." 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bm  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

STUDY  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— SENATE 
RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Na  1411.  Senate  Resolution  173. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore that  resolution  is  considered,  I  shall 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  have 
no  objection  to  its  being  taken  up,  but 
I  shall  first  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  make  the  same  statement 
with  respect  to  Calendar  No.  1687.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  232? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  resolution  being  considered  at 
this  time,  although  there  will  be  a  little 
discussion  of  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
b  the  pleasuie  of  the  Senate? 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  INVES- 
TIGATION OF  WELFARE  AND  PEN- 
SION PLANS 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1<>87,  Senate  Resolution  232 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LaciSLATivE  Clkrk.    A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  232 )  to  extend  the  time  of  Senate 
Resolution  200,  agreed  to  on  February  8 
1956.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  232? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  its  present  consideration,  but  I 
do  wish  to  have  some  discussion  of  it. 


Mr.  (SIEEN.    Mr.  President.  I  should 
*   like  to  make  an  explanation  of  the  reso- 
lution. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.    The 

Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  QREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  the  explanation  that  was  asked  for 
as  to  Senate  Resolution  232. 

The  only  effect  of  the  resolution  would 
be  to  extend  for  1  month,  from  March  15 
to  April  15. 1956.  the  life  of  the  subcom- 
mittee making  an  Investigation  of  wel- 
fare and  pension  plans.  It  also  provides 
$10,000  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  sub- 
committee during  its  1 -month  existence. 
I  submitted  the  resolution  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI. 
the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  subcommittee 
in  question,  the  Subcommittee  on  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Funds,  is  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
which  I  have  referred  has  entered  the 
Chamber,  and  I  shall  ask  him  to  add  a 
word. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
life  of  the  subcommittee  has  alieady  been 
extended  by  a  month  and  a  half,  from 
the  first  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March.  We  had  hoped  and  expected 
that  we  would  be  able  to  finish  our 
report  by  March  15.  However,  we  found 
that  the  report  was  much  longer  and 
much  more  complicated  than  we  at  first 
had  believed.  Because  of  lack  of  time 
we  have  been  unable  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  text  of  the  report. 

Therefore  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, of  both  parties,  felt  that  we 
should  ask,  reluctantly,  for  an  extension 
of  another  month.  We  met  this  morn- 
ing to  hammer  out  the  report.  We  are 
confident  that  this  will  be  the  last  exten- 
sion that  we  shall  ask.  We  feel  that  on 
so  important  a  8ubji?ct  we  should  submit 
a  very  carefully  considered  and  weighed 
report.  Therefore  it  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  subcommittee,  both  the 
majority  and  minority  members,  that 
this  extension  of  time  be  granted.  We 
have  been  trying  to  work  harmoniously 
on  this  subject  without  regard  to  party. 
The  subcommittee  is  unanimous  in  its 
request. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  the  same 
resolution  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois discussed  with  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  spoke  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  about  this  matter 
last  week;  yes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  object  to  the  extension  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
because  I  understand  that  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  the  sub- 
ccHnmittee  have  asked  for  the  exten- 
sion. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  colloquy  which 
took  place  on  Pebriiary  8  when  this  mat- 
ter was  considered  by  the  Senate  with 
relation  to  granting  fimds  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  colloquy  appears  at  pages 
2358  and  2359  of  the  Recorb  of  February 
8,  and  reads  as  follows : 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  object  to  taking  the  resolution  up 
but  I  should  like  to  have  an  understanding 
with  the  majority  leader.   I  understand  there 


remains  In  the  funds  available  to  the  com- 
mittee the  sum  at  $20,600.  What  the  Tmo- 
lutlon  seeks  to  do  U  make  that  amount 
available  until  March  15.  The  committee 
normally  would  have  Onlshed  its  work  and 
reported  by  January  31. 

This  reaolution  extends  the  period  to 
March  15.  But  I  should  like  to  have  assur- 
ances that  this  win  complete  the  Job,  and 
that  the  committee  will  not  return,  seeking 
an  extension  of  time  or  additional  funds 
with  which  to  flnlsh  Its  work. 

Mr.  CLKMrNTs.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  California, 
is  correct.  Insofar  as  I  am  informed.  SulB- 
clent  money  remains  with  the  committee 
for  the  completion  of  lu  work.  It  does 
need  the  time  from  now  to  the  ISth  of  March 
to  complete  Its  report  and  submit  Its  report 
to  the  Senate. 

I  was  Informed  today,  by  letter  from  the 
committee  chairman,  that  the  March  15  date 
would  give  him  ample  Ume.  and  that  the 
money  which  remains  unexpended  Is  ample 
to  take  care  of  Uie  committee's  needs. 

Mr.  K*iowLAND.  With  that  understanding. 
I  am  prepared  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky In  the  motion. 

The  Parsiimra  Omen.  The  question  la  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  reaoltitlon. 

The  Prfsioing  Orncra.  If  there  la  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  200)  was  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

-Resolved,  That  section  1  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 40.  84th  Congress.  Ist  session,  agreed  to 
February-  21.  1955  (authorizing  an  investiga- 
tion of  welfare  and  pension  plans  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  'January  31,  1956'. 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  March  15. 
1»6«-.- 

I  Shan  not  object,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
planation that  has  been  made,  but  I  do 
urge  both  the  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee  to  finish 
work  on  this  matter  within  30  days,  and 
make  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  it  with- 
in that  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 
I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  minority 
leader,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances I  would  concur  in  his  remarks. 
The  members  of  the  subcommittee— and 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ives]  also— feel  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
The  subcommittee  has  approached  it 
with  a  very  objective  point  of  view.  We 
have  found  that  It  Is  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  work  within  the  time  we  had 
originally  scheduled  for  it.  and  that  an 
additional  30  days  are  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  investigation.  There- 
fore, we  have  joined  the  Senator  from 
riinols  in  his  reque.st  that  the  time  be 
extended.  We  do  so  because  we  feel  the 
investigation  should  be  made,  and  done 
thoroughly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  con&idered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  secUon  1  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 200.  84th  Congress.  2d  session,  agreed 
to  February  8.  1»5«  (authorising  an  exten- 
tlon  of  time  for  Investigation  of  welfare  and 
pension  plana  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare),  is  amended  by  striking 
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out  the  date  "March  18.  IBfile"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  date  "AprU  15,  195S". 
S»c.2.  Expenses  of  the  comnUttee,  under 
this  resolution  which  shall  not  exceed  $10,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  commltt4^ 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER-GULF  OUTLET 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1660.  H.  R.  6309^. 

The  PRESmUG  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  state  the  bill  by  title  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LcciSLATivx  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
6309)  to  authorize  construction  of  the 
Mississippi  River-Gulf  Outlet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  order 
No.  1660.  H.  R.  6309,  which  was  reported 
March  7  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  the  so-called  Mississippi  River- 
Gulf  Outlet,  a  70-mile  tidewater  chan- 
nel which  would  provide  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  with  an  alternate  route  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  project  is  of  vital  necessity  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley. 
It  has  the  support  of  11  governors  of 
States  embraced  within  the  primary 
trade  area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
These  States  are  Louisiana,  Nebraska. 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Alabama.  Okla- 
homa. Iowa.  Ohio,  Texas,  South  Dakota, 
and  Mississippi.  The  project  has  been 
heartily  endorsed  by  shipping  interests, 
commercial  interests,  business,  profes- 
sional and  agricultural  leaders,  as  well  as 
the  entire  Louisiana  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

This  project  would  do  three  things: 

First,  it  would  reduce  the  distance 
from  the  city  of  New  Orlean^  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  by  some  50  miles.  | 

By  so  doing,  that  is,  by  slashing  from 
120  to  70  miles  the  distance  seagoing  ves- 
sels must  travel  from  the  gulf  to  the  port 
of  New  Orleans,  this  project  would  bring 
about  reduced  shipping  cost^  equivalent 
to  about  40  percent  more  thaiji  the  aimual 
maintenance  cost  of  the  chajnnel. 

Second,  the  project  would  eliminate 
the  dual  navigation  hazards!  of  fog  and 
shifting  sandbars  which  presently  plague 
Mississippi  River  shipping.  The  Missis- 
sippi is  a  treacherous  river;  'its  channel 
shifts  from  day  to  day — sometimes  from 
hour  to  hour.  As  a  result,  vessels  must 
take  pilots  aboard  before  i(naklng  the 
Journey  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
New  Orleans.  The  new  chsinnel  would 
be  free  of  these  shifting  sandbars;  it 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  ships 
having  to  wait — frequently  lor  long  pe- 
riods of  time — to  take  aboarl  a  pilot  or 
for  fogs  to  lift. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  this  new  chaimel  is  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  believer  it  will  be 
fog-free  most  of  the  time — evisn  when  the 
Mississippi  River  Itself  Isl  fogbound. 
Thus,  a  second  navigational  Ihazard  will 
be  virtually  eliminated. 
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Mr.  President,  the  dense  banks  of  fog 
which  frequently  blanket  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  passes  at  its  mouth  cost 
shipping  interests  millions  of  dollars  in 
lost  time  each  year.  This  monetary  sav- 
ing, plus  the  vastly  increased  factors  of 
safety  and  ease  of  navigation,  would, 
alone,  be  sufBcient  to  Justify  the  con- 
struction of  this  much-needed  project. 
It  would  also  eliminate  the  varying  wa- 
ter levels  in  the  present  harbor  caused 
by  floods  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Federal  cost  of  this  project  has 
been  estimated  at  $88  million — that  is 
the  authorized  amount — with  annual 
charges  estimated  at  $4,258,000.  Of  this 
amount,  $1  million  would  be  for  mainte- 
nance. The  estimated  non-Pederal  cost 
Is  $2,300,000  with  annual  charges  of 
$125,000.  AsMaJ.Gen.  John  R.Hardin, 
president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, pointed  out  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  non-Federal  cost 
Is  exclusive  of  the  extensive  development 
which  will  be  necessary  to  provide  termi- 
nals to  make  the  channel  and  the  turn- 
ing basm  usable,  which  are  estimated 
to  cost  $65  million. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  not  only  New  Orleans  but  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  wants  and  needs 
this  project.  If  the  valley  is  to  continue 
Its  phenomenal  growth,  this  alternative 
route  to  the  gulf  must  be  authorized  and 
quickly  completed.  The  present  harbor 
is  congested  and  additional  room  for 
expans.on  is  needed. 

The  port  of  New  Orleans  Is  a  two-way 
funnel,  channeling  products  from  the 
United  States  into  export  markets,  and 
serving  as  a  great  gateway  through 
which  the  world  trades  with  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  For  example,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Department  of  Commerce  fig- 
ures show  that  in  1954 — the  latest  fig- 
ures I  have  available — New  Orleans 
ranked  first  for  the  export  of  wheat, 
flour,  agricultural  machinery,  soybeans, 
and  cotton;  it  also  ranked  first  in  im- 
ports of  sugar,  burlap,  sisal,  molasses, 
and  bananas. 

Mr.  President.  New  Orleans  Is  the  nat- 
ural outlet,  th?  natural  gateway,  for 
goods  flowing  from  and  into  the  24  States 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Linked  to  the 
other  States  of  our  Nation  by  a  network 
of  highways  and  railroads,  the  Missis- 
sippi River  is  the  great  artery  through 
which  the  blood  of  commerce  is  pumped 
into  the  heartland  of  America. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  inland  empire, 
which  embraces  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
has  New  Orleans  as  its  import  and  ex- 
port outlet.  The  great  and  growing 
cities  which  border  on  the  river — Mem- 
phis, St.  Louis,  Baton  Rouge,  and 
others — as  well  as  the  inland  centers 
which  are  linked  to  the  river  by  rail  and 
road,  have  a  vital  stake  in  this  important 
project. 

Unless  It  is  authorized  as  quickly  as 
possible,  unless  we  begin  work  on  it  Just 
as  soon  as  we  can,  the  development  of 
the  fastest  growing  area  of  our  Nation 
will  stagnate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  au- 
thorization of  a  tidewater  canal  to  con- 
nect the  port  of  New  Orleans  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 


matter  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  at  this  particular  time. 

This  project  Is  important  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint  because  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  is  without  a  doubt  the  best 
guarded  port  in  North  America  and  the 
gateway  that  it  offers  to  Latin  America 
is  a  vital  element  in  our  overall  setup 
for  national  defense. 

The  Mississippi  River  has  stood  New 
Orleans  and  the  lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley in  good  stead  for  a  long  time.  Tre- 
mendous developments  in  recent  years, 
however,  indicate  that  the  river  passes 
are  no  longer  adequate.  The  commerce 
passing  through  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans in  both  directions  needs  a  shorter, 
less  hazardous,  and  more  spacious  chan- 
nel. A  tidewater  canal  from  New  Or- 
leans to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  fulfill 
these  three  requisites:  A  channel  that 
Is  some  45  miles  shorter;  a  channel  that 
is  reasonably  fog-free;  and  a  channel 
that  offers  many  needed  facilities  to 
serve  as  an  adjunct  to  a  growing  world 
port. 

The  port  of  New  Orleans  is  essentially 
a  river  port  with  wharves,  transit  sheds, 
railroads,  and  streets,  built  on  or  in 
close  proximity  to  the  levees  which  pro- 
vide the  flood  protection  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  Wharves  and  terminals 
extending  for  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 10  miles  terminate  in  a  harbor 
area  where  there  is  a  lock  capable  of 
handling  ships  of  deep-sea  draft.  This 
lock  was  built  by  an  agency  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  and  is  capable  of  handling 
seagoing  traffic  as  well  as  the  traffic  to  or 
from  the  intracoastal  waterway  which 
extends  from  Texas  through  Louisiana 
to  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  port  of  New  Orleans  has  increased 
its  tonnage  on  the  average  of  better  than 
a  million  tons  a  year  since  1938.  This 
commerce  is  continuing  to  grow  as  the 
importance  of  America's  overseas  ship- 
ments continues.  Experts  who  have 
checked  this  trend  state  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  for 
movements  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
Is  in  any  sense  near  a  flattening-out 
point  on  this  upward  curve  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  proposed  tidewater  canal  will  per- 
mit the  building  of  modem  facilities  on 
a  tidewater  basis  rather  than  continu- 
ing with  the  present  20-foot  variation 
that  exists  in  connection  with  facilities 
built  on  the  Mississippi  River  itself. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  practices  that 
have  been  adopted  at  most  modem  ports 
and,  in  this  case,  it  will  mean  a  saving 
of  more  than  18  feet  in  variation  of  water 
leveL 

Continued  growth  of  the  commerce 
using  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
pressing  needs  of  planning  further  port 
expansion  makes  It  highly  appropriate 
that  action  be  taken  to  authorize  this 
project.  The  natural  resources  being 
opened  up  in  the  entire  Gulf  region  are 
causing  new  industries  to  seek  sites  in 
and  near  New  Orleans.  The  main  reason 
why  these  industries  are  moving  into  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  is  because  that 
▼alley,  as  a  result  of  the  projects  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  the  past  30  years,  has  been  made  prac- 
tically flood-free. 
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Ab  %  mean*  of  cairyins  this  work  for- 
ward and  to  permit  oar  country  to  real- 
ize the  fullest  development  of  these  Im- 
provtrments  that  have  already  been  made. 
I  urge  the  authorization  of  this  project. 
It  will  bring  America  even  closer  to  its 
world  markets.  It  will  offer  America  a 
needed  additional  avenue  of  defense 
should  we  ever  be  faced  with  another 
workl  conflict. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, i-ead  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qtxirum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


once,  and  I  object  to  any  further  modi- 
fication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


COMMENDATION  OP  CALENDAR 
COMMITTEES 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  commend  the  Senate.  I 
am  informed  that  it  has  completed  ac- 
tion on  162  bills,  and  the  morning  hour 
te  not  yet  concluded.  I  wish  I  were  able 
to  say  that  we  had  concluded  action  on 
163  Mils.  Including  the  farm  bilL 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  leader- 
ship to  run  until  at  least  10  o'clock  to- 
night, unless  the  farm  bill  ahouki  be 
passed  before  that  hour. 

I  had  hoped  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  modify  the  existing  unanimous- 
coQsent  agreement,  which  provides  for 
an    hour's    debate    on     any     motion, 
amendment,  or  appeal,  by  providing  for 
40    minutes    debate    on    any    motion, 
amendment,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  Uble.    I  talked  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  about  it. 
There  are  still  a  number  of  amendments 
pendin?  at  the  desk.    I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate win  remember  that  we  modified  the 
agreement  from  2  hours  of  debate  to  I 
hour  on  each  amendment,  and  so  forth, 
and  if  we  can  modify  it  so  that  there 
will  be  40  minutes  debate  on  any  mo- 
tion, amendment,  or  appeal.  I  think  we 
can  progress  more  rapidly. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  present  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  be  further 
modified  so  that  there  may  be  40  min- 
utes debate  on  amendments,  motions. 
and  appeals.  Instead  of  i  hour,  as  now 
provided  In  the  agreement. 

Mr,  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bouse  passed  the  farm  bill  on  May  16. 
We  had  the  rest  of  May.  June.  July,  and 
part  of  August  to  take  up  the  farm  bill. 
and  it  has  only  recently  been  called  up. 
We  had  raised  our  own  salaries  to  $23,- 
500  when  we  went  home  In  Angiist.  I 
consider  thia  biU  the  most  important 
bill  that  will  come  up  chning  the  entire 
session  this  year.  The  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  has  been  modified 


Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  made  a  brief  reference 
to  the  Senate  having  disposed  of  162 
bills  today.  I  think  the  longest  session 
we  have  had  in  disposing  of  the  calendar 
was  a  few  years  ago,  when  between 
shortly  after  noon  and  7  o'clock  at  night 
we  passed  some  700  bills. 

The  calendar  committees  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  commendation  of  the 
Senate  for  the  preparation  of  the  work 
on  the  calendar.  Tcday  we  have  passed 
a  great  many  bills  in  the  space  of  2 
hours.  That  could  not  have  been  done 
if  we  did  not  have  calendar  committees 
in  which  we  have  complete  confidence, 
the  members  of  which  are  always  pre- 
pared to  point  out  the  facts  concerning 
a  bill  if  we  have  any  doubts  about  it. 
Too  frequently  in  the  Senate  we  fail  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  exception- 
ally good  work.  I  am  sin^  I  speak  for 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  not  on  the 
calendar  committees  when  I  say  that 
each  one  of  us  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
committees  for  the  great  efficiency  which 
they  have  demonstrated  this  morning.  I 
am  very  thankful  to  them  because  they 
make  my  work  much  easier  as  I  sit  here 
and  try  to  act  as  watchdog  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  completely  and  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  ever>thini!  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said  about  Uie  calendar 
committees,  which  applies  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  The  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolma  I  Mr.  Esvinl.  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  BuleI.  and 
the  able  members  of  the  calendar  com- 
mittee on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle 
have  a  very  unpleasant  task. 

They  work  long  and  late  In  an  at- 
tempt to  prepare  the  bills  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate.  I  am  glad  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  in  his  usually 
generous  spirit,  has  called  their  fine 
work  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
appreciate  It.  I  know  also  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  appreciates 
the  work  which  the  Senators  and  the 
staff  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  have  done 
It  is  noteworthy  that  there  Is  excellent 
coordination  and  cooperation  between 
the  Senators  and  staffs  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.    I  am  proud  of  them 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  other  members  of  the  calendar 
committees,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  deeply  grateful  for  uhe  very  generous 
remarks  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  majority  leader,  and 
the  minority  leader.  The  work  has  been 
a  pleasure,  not  only  because  of  the  excel- 
lent cooperation  among  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  alto  because  of  the 
way  In  which  the  members  of  the  calen- 
dar committee  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  assisted  us  In  our  work 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
wish  to  corroborate  the  statement  of  my 
distinguished  associate  on  the  calendar 
committee  by  saying  -Amen.' 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  the  majority  leader  and  also  the 
minority  leader  express  not  only  their 
own  views  and  appreciation  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  calendar  commit- 
tees on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  also 
reflect  the  judgment  of  all  96  Members  of 
the  Senate.  All  of  us  have  served  in  the 
Senate  at  periods  of  time  in  the  past 
when  this  particular  type  of  operations 
was  not  in  effect.  I  think  every  one  of 
us  recognizes  that  there  has  been  a  great 
and  constructive  improvement  In  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate,  and  the  work 
of  both  calendar  committees  has  been 
helpful  to  all  Senators  in  the  conduct- 
ing of  legislative  business. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  last  week  spent  approx- 
imately 45  hours  In  discussing  the  farm 
bill,  and  I  am  Informed  that  up  \mtil 
now  the  Senate  has  spent  132  hours  and 
41  minutes  in  discussing  that  bill. 

I  dislike  to  have  the  Senate  remain  in 
session  late  in  the  evening;  but  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  come  early  and  stay 
late  until  action  has  l)een  concluded 
upon  the  bin.  I  appeal  to  each  Senator 
for  cooperation,  and  I  hope  and  believe 
we  can  have  it. 


1956 


STUDY  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1411.  Senate  Resolution 
173.  relating  to  the  so-called  Kefauver 
Special  Conunittee  for  the  Study  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  in  the  United  States 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  CHixr  Cltrk.  A  re5«luUon  <S. 
Res.  173)  to  conduct  a  study  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  «S. 
Res.  173)  to  conduct  a  study  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments,  on  page  2.  line  11.  after 
the  word  'the",  where  it  apears  the  first 
time,  to  insert  -prior*,  and  in  Ime  21, 
after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
••$150,000"  and  insert  "$110.000 '.  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Ueaolvtd.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
^'^^^•n.  or  any  duly  autborlud  aubcom- 
mlttcc  thereof.  U  auttoorlaed  imder  eecUona 
134  (a)  aikd  138  of  the  Legislative  Rcorganl. 
saUon  Act  of  1046.  ae  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance wUh  iU  Jurisdiction  ■pcclfted  by 
ra\€  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rule*  of  the  Sen- 
ate insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  authoiity 
of  U»e  Oommlttce  on  the  Jtxtlclary  to  con- 
duct a  lull  and  complete  rtudy  of  Juvenile 
<Mlnquency  In  the  United  States,  including 
(a)  the  extent  and  character  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency In  the  United  Slatea  and  lU  causes 
and  cuntfibuUnii  tactorii:  4b>  the  adequacy 
of  exlaUDrf  ;>rovUion»  of  Uw.  Including  chap- 
ters 403  and  403  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  In  dealing  with  youthful  of- 
fenders of  Ptoderal  Uvs;  (c)  sentences  tm- 
Po^^d  on.  or  other  correctional  action  taken 
with  respsct  to.  youthful  offenders  by  fed- 
eral couru,  and    (d)    the  extent  to  wblch 
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Juveniles  are  vlolaUng  PMera  laws  relattng 
to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotic  ■. 

Bwc.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  tbls  resoluUon. 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  19M,  to 
January  SI.  1967.  Inclusive.  Is  authorised  to 
( 1 )  malte  such  expenditures  a«  it  deems  ad- 
Tlsable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilise  the  re- 
imbursable serrlces.  information,  facilities. 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Ooyemment. 

Sec.  S.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  sdvisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1957. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•110.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucbers  approred 
by  the  chairman  of  the  oommtttee. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.  President,  my 
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the  problem,  becatise  I  thfa*  we  are  all 


OFFICER.     The 
first    committee 


The     PRESIDINO 
clerk    will    state    the 
amendment. 

The  first  amendment  was.  on  page  2. 
line  11,  after  the  word  "the",  where  it 
appears  the  first  time,  to  insert  "prior". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  comimittee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  ameiMlment  was.  in  line  21, 
after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$150,000"  and  insert  ~$110,000'. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  an  additional  amendment  is 
to  be  offered  at  this  point. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  In  a 
discussion  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  LouLsiana  (Mr.  Ellkndcr],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
hna  (Mr.  Eivni],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HruskaI. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  amend- 
ments I  am  about  to  offer  are  acceptable. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection,  first,  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment Just  steted? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  make  certain,  from  a  parlia- 
mentary standpoint,  that  there  would  be 
no  problem  involved  In  treating  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  though  it  were  an 
original  part  of  the  bill,  so  that  the 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  will  be  entirely  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  On  page  2,  Une  7, 
its  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "February" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendmmt  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  On  page  2,  line  21, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$110,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$55,000." 

The  $55,000  will  be  tn  addition  to  the 
amount  which  was  spent  by  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  resolution,  for  the 
month  of  February,  $5,000  having  been 
expended  at  that  time.  So  the  total 
amount  the  committee  will  have  had  im- 
der  the  amendment  wlU  be  $50,000. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFnCKR  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended  is  agreed  to. 


In  my  opinion  we  expect  much  of  the 
committee,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
much  of  it.  I  am  certata  that  our  ex- 
pectations will  not  be  found  wanting.  In 
fact.  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  the  tenacity  he  has  demon- 
strated in  pursuing  this  very  Important 
study. 

It  has  been  my  observation,  however, 
that  too  frequently  after  a  special  com- 
mittee has  done  a  great  piece  of  work 
and  reported  to  the  Senate,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  report  of  such  a  com- 
mittee to  be  placed  on  file  and  to  gather 
dust.  Then  In  a  few  years  the  problem 
to  which  the  committee  directed  Its  at- 
tention remains  unsolved,  and  the  in- 
vestigation procedure  must  be  started  all 
over  again. 

So  I  should  like  to  have  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  his  answer  to  this 
question:  Am  I  correct  in  my  imder- 
standing  that  although  his  subcommit- 
tee is  supposed  to  go  out  of  existence,  so 
far  as  the  conducting  of  a  special  study 
on  juvenile  delinquency  Is  concerned,  it 
Is  not  contemplated  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  that  its  standing  subcom- 
mittee, which  would  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, will  cease  Its  interest  In  pur- 
suing the  leads  which  the  Senator's  spe- 
cial committee  report  will  give  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  to  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct. 


fered.  or  which  is  to  be  offered,  the  work 
of  the  committee  will  be  concluded  with 
this  amount.  Is  that  the  understand- 
ing?      

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  written  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  a  let- 
ter which  sets  forth  my  position.  The 
letter  states  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  work  of  the  committee  will 
be  continued  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  its 
regular  staff.  I  personally  do  not  ex- 
pect or  Intend  to  ask  for  special  appro- 
priations next  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  imderstood  the 
Senator  in  his  conversation  uith  me.  the 
amoimt  which  is  now  proposed  would 
complete  the  study.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  That  is  correct 
There  are  on  the  agenda  further  investi- 
gations and  additional  reports  which  win 
be  filed  and  which  it  Is  expected  will  be 
completed  this  year. 

But  I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  of 
course  I  caimot  speak  for  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  an  important  one.  and 
other  matters  might  arise.  But  the 
agenda  we  now  have,  the  investigaticms 
which  are  scheduled,  and  the  reports  to 
be  filed,  are  expected  to  be  completed 
this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  iKlnted  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcobd  a  letter  dated 
March  15.  1956.  addressed  to  me  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  letter  read? 

The  PRESIDINO  OJVICER  The 
letter  will  be  read  by  the  clerk  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Makcb  15. 1958. 
Hon.  AzxEW  3.  Ellen uek. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  ScNAToa  Bluendzr:  This  wlU  confirm 
our  telephone  conversation  of  Saturday 
noomlng  concerning  Senate  Resolution  173 
to  extend  the  work  of  the  Subconunlttee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

I  have  talked  with  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator  HxmfiNcs.  Sen- 
ator DAHtn.,  Senator  Langix.  and  Senator 
WiLET,  and  they  have  agreed  to  go  along  with 
the  request  for  SSO.OOO,  less  one-twelfth  for 
the  nx>ney  expended  in  February,  making  a 
total  of  $i&jOOO.  eflecUve  March  1,  1956. 

As  I  told  you.  as  chairman.  I  wlU  not  seek 
an  exteiulon  of  time  nor  appropriation  for 
this  subcommittee  next  year,  but  will  advise 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  the  delin- 
quency matters  should  be  handled  with  the 
regular  stall  after  we  have  finished  the  neces- 
sary hearings,  reports,  and  legislation  that 
are  before  the  subcommittee  this  year,  and 
submit  our  final  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
CMnoerely, 

■rss  Karaxrvai. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  just  a  moment  about 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Nakaka  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of  1 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  clerk  will  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved farm  program. 


STUDY  OP  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  asfc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  in  or- 
der that  we  may  proceed  with  the  juve- 
nile delinquency  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  173)  to  conduct  a  study  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoTis  consent  that  we  may  have 
an  additional  5  minutes,  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  this  matter.  I  was  not  aware 
that  we  were  so  close  to  the  deadline. 
By  my  questioning.  I  did  not  mean  to 
prevent  a  disposal  of  this  particular 
matter. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  tmanimous-consent 
request  that  the  Senator  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes?  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  amend  bis  re- 
quest by  asking  for  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
minority  leader  If  he  has  any  objection. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  10  additional  minutes  being 
granted,  but  I  hope  we  can  get  back 
promptly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
•gricxUtural  bill. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  We  can  get  back  to 
It  promptly. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  haye  no  objec- 
tion to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  Is  recognized 
lor  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
observations  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon.  His  Idea  about  how 
the  committee  expects  to  handle  prob- 
lems of  Juvenile  delinquency  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  in  the  fu- 
txnre  Is  correct.  That  is.  the  work  will 
be  continued  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  through  its  regular  subcom- 
mittees suid  by  the  permanent  staff  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

There  are  many  matters  that  the 
committee  will  consider  further,  there 
may  be  further  Investigations  to  be 
made,  but  it  is  my  Judgment  that  the  fu- 
ture ones  can  be  made  by  the  regular 
•taff  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  that  during  this  year  we 
have  already  filed  five  very  important 
reports. 

The  committee  filed  report  No.  61.  a 
general  report  on  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  United  States. 

Report  No.  62  had  to  do  with  comic 
books  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Let 
me  say  that  this  work,  which  had  to 
do  with  comic  books  involving  crime, 
horror,  and  disrespect  for  law  enforce- 
ment, has  brought  the  distribution  of 
such  comic  books  to  an  end.  The  indus- 
try has  appointed  a  czar  to  go  over  the 
matters.  Voluntary  compliance  has 
been  brought  about,  and  the  comic  book 
situation  has  been  brought  under  con- 
trol. 

The  subcommittee  has  filed  report  No. 
1463.  having  to  do  with  problems  of 
youth  employment,  which  has  received 
much  attention  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Report  No.  1466  has  to  do  with  tele- 
vision and  Juvenile  delinquency.  As  a 
result  of  our  hearings  and  reports,  we 
have  noted  a  better  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  television  industry  to  take  out  of 
television  so  many  programs  having  to 
do  with  crime  and  violence,  and  substi- 
tuting constructive  programs. 

The  Senator  from  North  E>akota  [Mr. 
LAMonl.  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee! 
has  filed  a  very  excellent  report  on  juve- 
nile problems  among  Indian  children. 
As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  the 
subcommittee  for  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  acted  as  chairman  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  for  the  Indians 
Particularly  Indian  children.  The  re- 
sult of  the  matters  which  he  and  I 
brought  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  is  one  of  the 
notable  achievements  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 
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The  subcommittee  has  prepared  and 
ready  for  submission  an  interim  report 
on  motion  pictures  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  subcommittee  has  made  an  in- 
vestigation  of  pornography  and  the  sale 
of  pornographic  literature  to  Juvenile 
delinquents.  The  subcommittee  has 
learned  of  Indecent  and  Uliclt  literature 
getting  into  the  hands  of  the  children 
of  our  country,  and  the  business  had 
grown  to  be  a  $500  million  a  year  busl- 
ness.  The  subcommittee,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DnicsKNl. 
proposed  legislation  to  bar  the  shipment 
of  indecent  literature  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  that  law  has  been  enacted. 
That  report  will  be  submitted  very  soon. 
The  subcommittee  has  a  report  pre- 
pared on  church  and  religion  and  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The  subcommittee  has  a  report  In  the 
process  of  being  prepared  on  education 
and  schools  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
Another  report  in  the  process  of  being 
prepared  is  one  on  interstate  adoptions 
and  the  blackmarket  baby  traffic. 

The  subcommittee  has  had  some  25 
separate  hearlnRs  in  different  States.  It 
has  had  before  it  about  600  witnesses  on 
various  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
There  are  20  bills  now  pending,  some 
of  which  are  in  different  stages  before 
various  committees,  all  of  which  we 
think  will  be  helpful. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  has 
been  nonpartisan  In  its  nature  We 
have  had  wonderful  cooperation  every- 
where we  have  gone.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  as  a  result  of  great  public 
interest,  many  things  have  been  done  at 
the  Federal.  SUte.  and  local  level,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  subsUntial  rise  in 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  SUtes 
has  leveled  off.  I  think  much  more  con- 
sideration la  being  given  to  opportunities 
for  children  to  keep  them  lntere.sted. 
There  is  better  law  enforcement.  I  like 
to  tliink  that  within  a  reasonable  period 
the  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency  In 
the  country  is  going  to  be  on  the  down- 
grade. I  am  very  proud  of  the  work  the 
subcommittee  has  done  and  what  little 
it  has  contributed. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  that  the  sub- 
committee has  been  operated  on  a  purely 
nonpartisan  basis.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  LancbkI  held  some 
of  the  hearings.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  WiliyJ  held  some.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HxNmxcsl 
held  some.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Daniu.]  has  participated. 

The  committee  will  complete  the  hear- 
ings It  has  scheduled  and  filed  reports 
and  the  other  matters  will  be  handled  by 
the  regular  staff  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

B4r.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  cannot  let  this  op- 
portunity go  by  without  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  exceUent  Job 
which  has  been  done  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Kd-auver).  His  work  has 
been  outstanding,  and  the  enUre  Nation 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  want  to 
serve  noUce  now  that  I  know  of  no 
understanding  by  anyone  that  we  will 


not  ask  for  a  continuation  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  was  not  consulted  about  the 
matter.  I  intend  to  ask  next  year  that 
the  committee  be  continued.  This  com- 
mittee has  done  a  remarkable  Job. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  20.000  babies  have  been  sold 
each  year  in  the  black  market.  Right 
now  there  are  quite  a  few  lawyers  In 
court  who  have  been  dealing  in  babies, 
for  which  they  have  bargained  with 
poor,  innocent  girls  who  have  been  un- 
fortunate. The  lawyers  charge  all  the 
way  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  for  each  baby. 
Mr.  President.  That  is  done  in  spite  of 
the  fact  there  are  relief  agencies  in  prac- 
tically every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  publication  and  distribution  of 
pornographic  literature  is  a  multimlUion 
dollar  a  year  business.  There  are  ar- 
rests pending  in  the  Federal  courts. 
We  have  already  put  in  the  penitentiary 
men  who  deal  in  such  hterature. 

We  have  also  before  us  the  problem  of 
polygamy,  which  I  investigated  as  head 
of  the  minority  of  the  committee.  That 
situation  is  unspeakably  disgraceful. 
States  cannot  cope  with  the  problem. 
Two  years  ago  the  Governor  of  Arizona 
needed  witnesses  who  were  across  State 
lines.  The  power  of  subpena  mu.st  be 
available  to  those  coping  with  the  prob- 
lem. At  a  future  date.  I  Intend  to  give 
a  detailed  report  as  to  what  the  commit- 
tee has  accomplished.  I  am  proud  of 
this  committee  s  work. 

I  am  proud  of  the  subcommittee's 
work.  The  subcommittee  was  esUb- 
lished  while  I  was  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
intend  to  make  clear  to  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  how  badly  the  subcom- 
mittee is  needed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  repeat  that  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  for  do- 
ing such  outstanding  work. 

Mr  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
R<co«o  a  digest  of  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee, showing  the  investigations 
and  hearings  which  have  been  con- 
ducted, the  questionnaires  which  have 
been  sent  out.  the  reports  which  have 
been  submitted,  and  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, now  pending,  that  has  come  from 
the  subcommittee;  and.  following  that, 
a  summary  of  the  general  activities  of 
the  subcommittee,  giving  in  more  detail 
the  work  done  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Lakce«),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WilktI  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  HsnniWos]. 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Daniclj' 
and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRo.  as  follows: 
DwasT  or  Wouc  or  SxTBcoMMirm  To  Iw- 
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let  ScssiGN  or  84th  Conobbm 
(8ubcommltt*e   compoaed    of    Senator*   Kb- 

TAVVtM.     HKNNLN08,     DaNIU«     LaMGSB.     And 
WlLXT) 
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TelerUion. 
Toutb  employment. 
Comic  books. 
Motion  picturea. 
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Pornogrmphy. 

Education. 

Church  and  rrilglon. 

Black-market  baby  and  adoptions. 

Indiana. 

Pittsburgh  eonunantty. 

Lo«  Angeles  community. 

Chicago  community. 

Providence  community. 

Miami  and  Florida  commtmlty. 

NaahvlUe  community. 

QUXSTIomiAtUBS 

Veneral  dlaeaac  among  Juvanilca. 

Naroottca. 

Car*  and  treatment  In  tzMtltutlona. 

Armed  Forcea  Induction  poltdea. 

Handling  of  dellaquenta  (courts). 

Education. 

Religion. 

Pornography. 

CaOAIflBATIOIfS  IW ATWCBATCD  NATIOHAIXV 

Conference  of  Civic.  Fraternal  and  Vet- 
erans Organizations. 

Conference  on  Youth  Serving  Organiza- 
tions. 

■ZPOSTB  FUErAaZB 

Int«rlm  Report  No.  Sl:  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency In  the  United  Statea. 

luterlra  Report  No.  62:  Comic  Books  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Interim  Report  No.  1463:  Touth  Employ- 
ment. 

Interim  Report  No.  1466  ij)  Television  and 
Juvenile  Dcllr.quency. 

Interim  Report  No.  1483:  Indiana. 

Interim  report:  Motion  Pictures  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Interim  report:  Pornography  Trafflc 
Among  Juvenilea. 

Interim  report:  Church  and  Religion  and 
JuvenUe  Delinquency. 

BKPoars  XM  paiTAaATioit 

Interim  report :  Education  and  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Interim  report:  Interstate  Adoptions  and 
Black  Market  Baby  TraBc. 
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S.969: 
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Into  law) 

8.  1087 
Vision  of 
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Interstate    pornography    (enacted 

IntersUU    pornography     (enacted 

Aftercare  payments  for  Touth  Dl- 
Unltcd  SUtes  Parole  Board. 
Support     orders     for     deaertlng 


LCOXSLATtON  tNTaODOCKD  BT  THE  SVTBCOlf- 

Mrrmc,  S4th  concbkss 

8.  728:  To  provide  for  assistance  to  and 
cooperation  with  States  In  strengthening 
and  improving  State  and  local  progranu  for 
the  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

8.  867 :  To  permit  any  taxpayer  who  pro- 
vides a  home  for  any  foster  child  placed  in 
his  home  by  a  licensed  agency  to  treat  such 
child  as  a  dependent  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

8.958:  Relating  to  the  handling  of  Ju- 
venile delinquents.  Referred  to  Subcommit- 
tee  to   Investigate  Juvenile   Delinquency. 

3.  959:  To  prohibit  Juveniles,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  parent  or  guardian,  from  going 
ouUide  of  the  United  States  without  a  per- 
mit Issued  by  the  Attorney  General  for  such 
purposes.  Referred  to  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency. 

8. 1087:  To  authorize  aftercare  payments 
by  the  Youth  Division  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Parole.  Referred  to  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

8.  1088.  To  assist  the  States  to  return  run- 
away children  to  their  own  oommunltlea 
In  another  State.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


8.  1955 :  To  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
support  orders  In  certain  State  and  Federal 
cointa.  and  to  make  It  a  crime  to  move  or 
travel  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  to 
avoid  compliance  with  such  orders.  Referred 
to  SutKxtmmlttee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. 

8. 2190:  Tb  amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act 
to  create  a  JuvenUe  court  In  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.-  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  referee.  Referred  to 
Oonmilttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.2191.  Tb  amend  section  7  of  the  Ju- 
venile Court  Act  of  the  District  at  Columbia. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

8.2192.  Tb  amend  section  13  of  the  Ju- 
venile Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

8.2193:  To  amend  the  law  relating  to  In- 
decent publications  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibla. 

8.  2194 :  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  functioning  of  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
so  as  to  permit  the  waiver  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  court  in  certain  additional  cases.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

8.2195:  to  make  uniform  the  law  of  re- 
ciprocal enforcement  of  support  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbla.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2213:  to  require  that  any  publication 
transported  in  interstate  commerce  shall 
contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  pub- 
lUher  of  such  publication.  Referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

8.2281:  to  make  unlawful  certain  com- 
mercial dealings  in  mlnra-  children.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. 

S  2433:  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
within  the  national  parks  of  the  United 
States  of  a  series  of  Federal  forestry  camps 
for  the  training,  education,  rehabilitation, 
security  and  correction  of  male  Juvenile  de- 
linquents. Referred  to  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaira. 

S.  2515:  to  provide  mere  stringent  penal- 
ties for  vlolaions  of  laws  concerning  por- 
nography and  related  matters.  Referred  to 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

8.  2516:  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  bold  and  detain  mall  for  temporary 
periods  in  cerUin  cases.  Referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

S.  8021 :  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  practices  In 
connection  with  the  placing  of  minor  chil- 
dren lor  permanent  free  care  or  for  adoption. 
Referred  to  Subcommittee  on  JuvenUe  De- 
linquency. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  44:  to  give  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  Interstate  com- 
pacte  or  agreements  dealing  with  the  co- 
operative supervision  of  Juvenile  probation- 
ers and  parolees,  the  return  of  runaway  chil- 
dren, the  return  of  JuvenUe  delinquent  es- 
capees, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. 
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Narcotic  addiction  among  minora. 

Institutions  and  treatment. 

Federal  forestry  camps. 

Federal  probation  system. 

Youth  correction  act. 

Mentel  health  faciUties  for  youth. 

Youthful  offenders  18  to  21. 

Armed  Forces  induction  policy. 

Runaway  children. 

Juvenile  court  system. 

Delinquency  In  rural  areas. 

Preventive  programs. 

Slum  areas  and  housing. 

Mass  media  (continuation). 

Legislative  hearings. 

Problems  of  Indian  children  fcontlnua- 
tlon). 


StJMMAXT  or  Gknbuz.  Acrnrrms  or  StTBcoai- 

>nTTE«    TO    IirvKTICATX    JUVKNIU    DBJW- 
QtrXNCT 

Dturlng  the  paat  11  months  the  suboom- 
mlttee  composed  of  Senators  HKHimras, 
DANitt.  LoNo.  WiLXT.  and  myself  has  con- 
centrated on  oerteln  environmental  situa- 
tions felt  to  have  a  direa  connecUon  with 
the  steadily  Increasing  Incidence  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  during  the  last  half  decade 
The  investigations  have  been  directed  toward 
those  problems  which  were  f  otmd  to  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  controls  and  for  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  could  provide 
remedies  and  solutions  through  legislation 
In  addition  to  this  function  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  has  also  focused  nationwide  atten- 
tion on  many  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  has  had  a  far-reaching  Impact 
In  stimulating  and  strengthening  many 
remedial  efforts  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  every  city  where  hearings  of  this  sub- 
committee have  been  held,  local  offlclals  have 
been  given  the  opportxmlty  to  testify  as  to 
their  particular  problems  and  their  outstand- 
ing preventive  programs.  The  effect  of  thts 
typ3  of  testimony  has  been  to  provide  a  wide 
exchange  of  information  between  many  cities 
and  Stntes,  resulting  in  the  greatest  possible 
dissemination  of  constructive  Information  on 
combating  delinquency  among  our  youth. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  conducted  on 
a  completely  bipartisan  basia  with  the  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  serving  at 
times  as  chairman  of  the  hearings  that  we 
have  held.  In  every  Instance  where  hearings 
have  been  held  the  Memb?rs  of  the  Congress 
In  both  Houses  have  been  invited  to  sit  with 
the  subconmilttee  and  take  part  In  the 
hearing. 

This  year  the  subcommittee  has  conducted 
Investigations  and  steff  studies  into  the  effect 
of  television  on  Juvenile  delinquency,  youth 
employment,  traffic  In  pornographic  litera- 
ture, education  and  schools,  religion's  effort 
to  prevent  delinquency,  the  black-market 
baby  traffic  and  interstate  adoption  prac- 
tices, delinquency  among  the  Indians,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  comic  bo<As.  Hearings  on 
these  subjects  were  held  In  Washington. 
D.  C:  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Chicago,  ni.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Miami,  Fla.; 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  and  Pltte- 
burgh.  Pa.  The  subcommittee  heard  testl- 
money  from  335  witnesses  during  the  past  11 
months. 

In  addition  to  these  Investigations  and 
staff  sftudles.  the  subcommittee  has  also 
gathered  Information  through  question- 
naires on  such  subjects  as  venereal  disease 
among  Juveniles,  narcotics  and  their  uses  by 
youth,  care  and  treatment  of  delinquents  in 
Institutions,  Armed  Forces  induction  poli- 
cies, Juvenile  courte  and  their  handling  of 
deUnquente,  and  education. 

In  answer  to  requeste  for  publications  of 
the  subcommittee  it  has  sent  out  approxl- 
nuitely  100.000  reporte  and  transcrlpte  of 
hearings  to  Interest  Individuals  and  agencies 
In  addition  to  answering  approximately 
26,000  Individual  letters  on  the  problem. 

To  Indicate  the  size  of  the  problem  with 
which  the  subcommittee  has  been  dealing. 
It  was  found  that  more  than  475.000  boys  and 
girls  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Juvenile  courte  In  1954  becatise  of  delinquent 
behavior.  This  was  an  Increase  of  40,000  over 
the  previous  year. 

More  than  1333.000  Juveniles  were  dealt 
with  by  the  poUce  In  the  sanw  year,  which 
was  an  increase  of  100.000  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  esti- 
mates the  current  annual  cost  of  crime  In 
America  to  be  gao  biUlon.  The  tre- 
mendous cost  to  the  Nation  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency In  dollars  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  stetistics:  Young  people  under  18 
years  of  age  committed  68  percent  of  the 
auto  thefts.  49  percent  of  burglaries,  15  per- 
cent of  rapes,  6  percent  ot  homicide  cases. 
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TlM  lint  Invwtlcatlon  of  the  suboommlt- 
tM  thlB  j—r  WM  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween youth  employment  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. We  wanted  to  learn  how  much 
connection  there  was  betwen  the  Inability 
of  tome  teenagers  to  find  sulUble  employ- 
ment and  the  growth  of  JuTenlle  de- 
linquency. 

In  our  report  on  youth  employment,  we 
made  several  recommendatlona  which  we 
feel  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
IHfoblem.  These  recommendations  have 
been  and  are  being  Incorporated  Into  legis- 
lation for  the  Congress. 

Another  phase  of  our  work  concerns  the 
Impact  of  the  mass  media  on  youth.     The 
first  topic  within  this  area  to  receive  con- 
sideration was  the  crime  and  horror  comic 
book.    As   a   result   of   the   subcommittee's 
studies,  the  Industry  appointed  Its  own  code 
administrator  and  began  serious  efforts  to 
clean  out  the  books  adjudged  to  have  a  bad 
Influence  on  young  people.     The  aubcommlt- 
tee  Is  continuing  to  study  this  effort  on  be- 
half of  the  comic  book  Industry  and  the 
effectiveness   of    the   code.      Production    of 
crime  and  horror  comics  has  been  practically 
eliminated  during  the  first  year  of  code  op- 
eration, but  whether  this  will  be  a  continu- 
ing   operation     can    only     be     determined 
through  test  of  time.     The  subcommittee  has 
filled  thousands  of  requests  for  Information 
en  the  comic   book   Investigation   and   has 
furnished    successful    citizen    participation 
programs  to  many  communities  which  have 
asked  for  guidance  In  meeUng  the  problem 
on  a  local  level. 

Television  was  the  second  topic  tar  con- 
sideration In  our  mass  media  study.  At  our 
bearings,  we  heard  from  leaders  In  the  tele- 
vision Industry,  their  critics,  and  those  who 
have  conducted  scholarly  surveys  of  the 
mass  media. 

The  Industry,  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  of  Its  influence  on  Juvenile 
conduct.  Is  already  making  efforts  to  Improve 
Its  programs  so  that  a  more  beneflclal  diet 
will  be  presented  to  the  child  turning  to 
television  for  entertainment. 

We  aakcd   the  television   broadcasters   to 
adhere  more  closely  to  their  own  code.     We 
pointed  out  to  them   that  many  vloIaUons 
of  their  own  code  are  occurring  which  could 
have   detrimental   effects  on   chUdren.     We 
then  asked  those  not  belonging  to  the  Radio 
and  Television  Code  to  Join,  so  that  a  united 
front  could  be  presented  for  better  program- 
ing    We   were  also  especially  Interested   In 
having   those   produce    films   for   television 
come  under  some  sort  of  Industry  regulaUon 
After  the  release  of  our  television  report  we 
^/!1I^ '°'°""***  ^^  **•  National  Association 
of  Television  Producers  that  their  group  bad 
met  and  was  formulating  an  Industry  code 
of  regulation  for  the  production  of  motion 
lectures  for  television. 

In  Loe  Angeles,  we  heard  from  those  en- 
t«9Kt  In  mouon-plcture  producUon.  This 
study  was  an  extentlon  of  our  television 
study  for  the  basic  principles  applying  to 
television  also  apply  to  motion  pictures 

We  also  wanted  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  HoUywood  advertising  code,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  administered  far  too 
la«ly  in  the  last  few  years.  The  predomi- 
nance of  crime,  horror  and  violence,  and  sex 
portrayed  in  film  advertisements  not  onlv 
transgresses  upon  good  taste,  but  also  con- 
itltutee  a  genuinely  harmful  influence  on 
foung  people. 

.^^°*^L^   motion-picture   producers   and 

M^  ^^!^"  *"'•  *°*'y  '~«*«<«  ««»«*. 

SriL«^.f  *•"  l^T  ~^  •"»  violated. 
When  they  are  violated,  so  are  the  minds 
md  senatblUtiea  of  our  children. 

With    the    cooperation    of    the    motlon- 
>lcture  Industry,  the  subcommittee  beUevea 


that  many  of  the  detrimental  aspects  of  these 
pictures  and  their  advertising  have  been 
eliminated.  The  subcommittee  furnished 
much  Information  and  many  exhibits  to  the 
motion -picture  advertising  code  administra- 
tors which  he  used  in  conveying  to  the  In- 
dividual advertisers  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  mouon-plcture  advertising.  The 
report  of  this  subcommittee  sets  forth  cer- 
tain recommendations  that  will  materially 
improve  motion  pictures  and  provide  lead- 
•rshlp  in  fumUhing  good  entertainment 
that  does  not  have  the  harmful  effect  of 
leading  children  into  crime. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  of  our  Inveetiga- 
tlons  revealed  the  extent  to  which  pornog- 
raphy was  reaching  even  our  very  young 
chUdren.  and  the  terrible  Influence  and  fllth 
was  having  on  their  conduct. 

The  subcommittee  uncovered  durlhg  Its 
InvestlgaUons  and  hearings  on  legislation 
indications  that  this  trafllc  In  pornography 
was  In  excess  of  $M0  million  annually. 

From  testimony  received  we  know'  that 
this  pornography  is  reaching  the  hands  of 
children.  These  thoroughly  nasty  materials 
portray  the  abnormal  as  normal.  They  are 
sold  to  children  by  adults.  PsychUtrUU 
told  us  that  much  of  the  pornography  was 
deUberately  geared  to  the  young  and  sex- 
ually  Inquisitive  mind. 

The  perversion  of  the  Individuals  who  pro- 
duce this  material  was  brought  home  to  us 
with  starUlng  emphaaU  when  we  learned 
that  they  no  longer  rely  solely  upon  adulu 
to  participate  in  the  scenes  Involving  sex 
which  they  record  on  motion-picture  film 
and  still  photographs.  College  glrU.  teen- 
agers, and  In  1  extreme  case,  a  child  of  4. 
are  being  enticed  Into  particlpaUng  in  ab- 
normal sex  by  unscrupiUous  adulU  who 
trafllc  in  this  filth. 

We  have  complied  lists  of  pomographers 
whose  names  have  come  into  our  possession 
through  investigations  and  hearings,  snd 
have  sent  them  to  police  chiefs  over  the 
country.  Por  example  in  Houston,  Tex 
MlnneapolU.  Minn.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa  Bis- 
marck N.  Dak.,  and  other  cities  large  quanti- 
ties of  pornography  have  been  seised  as  a 
result  of  these  lists  being  In  the  haB<to  of 
local  police  departments. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  8  809 
and  S.  800  during  the  past  year.  These  bUIs 
were  reported  by  the  subcommittee  and 
P^Med  by  the  Congress  to  become  Uw  and 
Close  one  of  the  Isrgcst  loopholes  In  trans- 

?^u  ?*,'^"!°*r'P*'''  *"  intersute  commerce. 
ThU  Is  legislation  that  might  have  been  un- 
duly delayed  but  for  the  prompt  considera- 
tion Of  It  by  this  subcommittee. 

In  the  report  of  thU  subcommittee  on  por- 
no^aphy  other  reconunendatlons  for  legls- 
Ution  are  being  made,  and  legislation  Is  be- 
«!t£!f  *?*^'°  further  stem  the  flow  of  this 

the  Post  Ofllce  Department  on  this  legislation 
to  assure  that  the  malls  wiU  not  bemused  to 
distribute  pornography,  and  in  thU  endeavor 
we  have  the  active  support  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  ^^ 

In  the  field  of  education  It  was  the  opinion 
of  this  subcommittee  that  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  delinquency  was  the  school 
Mmost  every  authority  agreed  that  the 
school  can  and  must  play  a  major  role  in 
Its  prevention. 

The  hearings  on  this  subject  explored  what 

l^h!^u  "'"""'^^i  •«l  undermanned 
schools  were  actually  a  contributing  cause 

to  meet  the  growing  probli-ms  of  youth 
n,iil^»"^'*  °°  •ducaUon  and  the  schools 
^?i^?^    '"*°^   outstanding   programs    and 
definite  recommendations  for   both   leelsla- 

rf  *th?'!.,?ff""'*  **^"°"  *"  '"•^»*t«  ^y 

Of  the  existing  conditions  in  our  NaUons 
school  systems.  "•won  s 

In  conjunction  with  the  hearings  on  edu- 
cation  a  hearing  was  also  h^d  ww3» 
•tressed  the  role  of  the  church  In  combat 
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ing  delinquency.  These  hearings  were  so  de- 
signed that  each  major  denomination  in  the 
Nation  could  present  its  program  for  study 
by  other  denominations  and  also  gain  from 
the  testimony  of  all  others.  Many  sound 
and  constructive  programs  of  enlisting 
youth  In  rellgloiu  activities  as  a  method  of 
combating  delinquency  have  been  Included 
in  the  subcommittee's  report  on  religion. 

No  legUlation  will  result  from  this  hear- 
ing, but  the  subcommittee  provided 
through  the  hearing  a  wide  dissemination  of 
Information  that  has  proved  of  great  value 
to  the  rellgloxis  leaders  of  the  Nation. 

Hearings  were  held  In  Chicago,  ni..  and 
Miami.  Pla..  exploring  the  nationwide  traf- 
flc  In  selling  babies  for  profit  across  State 
lines.  These  hearings  were  held  In  connec- 
tion with  legUlation  Introduced  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  |Mr.  Tirrx|. 
8.  1123.  The  subcommittee  found  that  ap- 
proximately aa.OOO  babies  are  placed  each 
year  outside  of  legitimate  adoption  place- 
ment agencies.  Thousands  of  these  chUdren 
are  sold  by  doctors,  lawyers,  mldwlves.  and 
other  Individuals  to  couples  desiring  chil- 
dren, without  any  Investigation  as  to  the 
suitability  of  parenU  or  chUd.  ThU  traffic  la 
largely  Interstate  to  escape  the  restrictions  of 
SUte  Uws  dealing  with  Intrastate  adoptions. 

As  a  result  of  theee  hearings  a  subcom- 
mittee bin  8.  8021  has  been  introduced  to 
correct  many  of  abuses  arising  from  this 
trafllc. 

One  of  the  most  Important  measures  to 
come  from  the  subcommittee  U  8.  728.  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  It  U  believed 
it  will  be  reported  favorably  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  States  with  funds 
to  Initiate  new  programs  for  delinquency 
control  and  also  provide  money  for  training 
essentUl  personnel  sklUed  in  the  handling  of 
children's  problems. 

ThU  bui  mecu  the  request  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  when  he  stated:  "An- 
other growing  socUl  problem  of  concern  to 
the  entire  Nation  u  Juvenile  delinquency 
During  the  last  8  years  there  has  been  a  60 
percent  increase  In  the  number  of  children 
appearing  before  our  courts.  The  SUtes  and 
communities  need  technical  assUtance  and 
financial  aid  to  help  them  halt  thU  trend. 
I  therefore  renew  my  request  that  Congress 
enact  legUlation  promptly  to  authorise  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  SUtes  for  strengthening  their 
services  for  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency." 

Much  Important  work  remains  to  be  done 
In  at  least  12  major  areas  we  must  conduct 
further  Investigations  and  thU  Is  a  minim..n, 
figure. 

The  budget  request  for  the  Juvenile  De- 
Unquency  Subcommittee  for  the  year  19M  Is 
•  110.000.     This  u  $85,000  less  thsn  requested 

i^^*"^*"**  ♦**•**  '*"  ^*^*°  requested  in 
i»56.  Yet  the  work  we  plan  to  do  la  no  less 
Important. 

There  are  23  million  chUdren  In  the  Na- 
tion  of  JuvenUe  court  age.  One-seventh  of 
the  population.  Tet  from  a  budget  of  $65 
million  to  operate  the  legUlative  branch  of 

l^f«  2^'*"""*''*  "•  '^  requesting  only 
9110.000.  or  two  one-thousandths  of  the  total 
budget  to  study  ways  and  means  whereby  our 
greatest  asset  can  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
grow  to  be  useful  American  cltlaens 

There  U  much  that  has  been  done  and 
much  that  can  be  done  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  meeting  the  problems  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  as  evidenced  by  the  legUUtlon 
Introduced  by  thU  subcommittee.  The  Con- 
gress must  meet  these  problems  today  or  face 
greater  problems  In  the  future. 

Our  Government  today  u  spending  billions 
of  dollars.  We  spend  87  V4  billion  for  Agrl- 
f^'^J.M  *"lil.°°  '°'  Commerce:  $2  bimon 
L?f..  ^•r"''    Education,    and     Welfare;     83 

Treasury,  one-half  bUUon  dollars  for  Labor- 
•nd  8182  million  for  the  Justice  Departinent 


For  meeting  what  is  becoming  the  No.  1 
social  problem  we  are  spending  only  8200  000 
for  a  smaU  section  within  the  ChUdren 's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Division  of  JuvenUe 
Delinquency  Service,  In  addition  to  the  work 
of  this  subconunittee. 

In  the  next  11  months  we  plan  to  study 
the  following  problems.  It  U  a  large  f  «fc; 
and  will  require  dUlgent  work,  but  we  believe 
It  can  be  accomplished,  and  If  accomplUhed 
it  win  mean  much  to  the  youth  of  America. 
1.  A  study  of  the  causes  for  narcotic  addic- 
tion among  minors,  the  source  of  supply, 
and  the  extent  of  use  by  them  U  already 
underway  by  the  subcommittee.  This  study 
will  In  no  way  overlap  the  work  done  by  the 
Daniel  subcommittee  during  the  past  year 
but  will  be  directed  wholly  toward  the  Ju- 
venile aspect  of  thU  problem  where  addic- 
tion begins. 

The  most  disheartening  discovery  of  our 
prehearing  study  is  thst  many  youngsters 
take  to  narcotics  Just  for  the  thrill.  Once 
addicted  the  road  back  U  long  and  the  cure 
uncertain.  For  Instance,  only  two  cities  in 
the  United  SUtes  have  follow-up  centers 
for  the  care  of  cured -narcotic  addicts,  yet 
some  estimates  of  recurrence  run  as  high 
as  99  percent. 

This  Investigation  will  also  Include  the 
tremendously  Increasing  use  of  the  barbi- 
turates and  amphetamines  by  youth  for 
thrlU.  These  drugs  are  easily  procurable 
and  are  manufactured  by  the  mUllons  of 
pounds  each  year  In  this  country. 

2.  Also  underway  at  the  present  time  is 
a  subcommittee  Investigation  of  treatment 
services  and  facilities.  Including  detention 
homes,  training  schooU  and  after-care  serv- 
ices. Many  persons  think  placing  a  child 
behind  four  walU  for  a  length  of  time  is 
a  cure  for  delinquency.  ThU  U  Just  not 
so.  Too  often  exactly  the  opposite  hap- 
pens— the  child  becomes  a  hardened  crim- 
inal. 

Every  year  over  100.000  children  are  con- 
fined In  common  JalU.  They  are  thrown 
In  with  hardened  criminals  and  come  under 
their  Influence  for  varying  periods  of  time. 
Other  youngsters  are  confined  In  institu- 
tions wholely  Insdequate  for  rehablUtatlon. 
These  Institutions  geared  to  meet  thU  prob- 
lem are  sorely  overtaxed. 

To  complicate  thU  already  complex  prob- 
lem, there  U  a  severe  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel to  care  for  the  youngsters. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  of  professional  con- 
viction among  groups  that  contribute  to 
the  thinking  In  this  field  leads  to  inde- 
cision and  lack  of  support  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  lU  legUlators.  ThU  slows 
down  progress  In  meeting  the  problem.  Fed- 
eral Investigation  and  assUUnce  U  needed 
to  clear  away  differences  and  to  suggest 
adequate  means  of  meeting  this  problem 
*     with  all  available  resources. 

Specifically   the   subcommittee   plans  to: 
Study  the  Federal  probation  system  and 
•\      Federal   youth  correction   institutions  with 
an  eye  toward  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  the  example  of  State   Insti- 
tutions. 

Study  Institutional  handling  of  minors 
and  detention  facilities  used  for  ^hem. 

Explore  the  posslbUlty  of  esubllshing 
within  the  national  foreste  forestry  camps 
on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the  States  for 
the  rehablliutlon  of  youth  that  can  bene- 
fit from  such  a  program.  The  subcommit- 
tee has  already  Introduced  legislation  S. 
'     2433  to  originate  thU  program. 

Investigate  the  entire  unexplored  area  of 
treatment  and  responsibUlty  for  seriously 
emotionally  and  mentaUy  dUtur9ed  chU- 
dren. 

Another  problem  needing  Immediate  at- 
tention U  that  of  mental  health.  The  emo- 
tionally dUturbed  child  whose  problems  are 
noted  early  enough  can  often  be  saved  from 
a  later  life  of  cHnxe  and  delinquency  if  treat- 
ment u  prompuy  available.    Ail  too  often. 
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even  where  there  are  sufllclent  menUl  health 
faculties,  treatment  U  often  avaUable  only 
after  months  and  months  of  waiting. 

Our  hearings  may  result  In  legislation  that 
wlU  enable  two  or  more  SUtes  to  share  the 
responsibility  and  the  cost  of  a  Joint  faculty 
for  handling  these  cases.  The  Initial  cost 
of  such  an  institution  often  prohlblte  one 
SUte  from  going  It  alone. 

An  increasing  number  of  serlotu  crimes 
are  being  committed  by  the  youthful  offend- 
•r — the  youngster  over  the  age  of  Jurisdic- 
tion by  the  Juvenile  court,  but  stUl  under  21. 
The  subcommittee  hop>es  to  conduct  hear- 
ings on  the  extent  of  involvement  In  crime 
of  youths  between  18  and  21  years  of  age, 
and  to  Investigate  the  detention  facilities 
used  on  both  the  SUte  and  Federal  level  for 
these  minors.  The  entire  situation  of  the 
youthful  offender  must  come  under  serious 
study  U  we  are  to  reduce  crime  In  thU  coun- 
try and  prepare  all  our  youth  for  good 
citizenship.  ThU  would  also  Include  a  study 
of  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  to  determine 
Ita  effectiveness  and  the  extent  of  Its  appU- 
catlon  In  Federal  Jurisdictions. 

The  recruitment  of  those  youths  who  have 
been  JuvenUe  dellnquente  for  the  armed 
services  presents  a  series  of  problems  based 
upon.  (1)  the  Increasingly  trying  demands 
presented  by  the  volume  of  Juvenile  delln- 
quente avaUable  for  mUlUry  service,  (2)  the 
negative  Impact  that  they  are  believed  to 
have  upon  mlllUry  efllclency  and  discipline, 
and  (3)  the  expense  and  confusion  attend- 
ant to  their  enlistment  and  subsequent  dU- 
charge  under  the  exUtlng  confllcto  of  appU- 
cable  laws. 

ThU  does  not  mean  that  the  majority  of 
Juvenile  dellnquente  may  not  make  good 
soldiers.  saUors,  or  airmen.  It  does  mean 
that  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  predict 
their  success  or  failure  In  service,  and  our 
nation  may  be  losing  for  active  military  serv- 
ice many  thousands  of  these  youths. 

The  subcommittee  would  like  to  explore 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  U  doing 
to  develop  screening  techniques  and  reha- 
blliutlve  processes  that  wlU  be  equlUble 
and  effective. 

Each  year  300.000  chUdren  run  away  from 
home.  Many  end  up  In  JaU  or  are  sentenced 
to  Institutions  on  charges  of  vagrancy.  ThU 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  serious  problems 
and  needs  Immediate  Federal  attention  and 
study.  The  subcommittee  has  introduced 
two  measures  S.  1088.  To  aseUt  the  SUtes 
to  return  runaway  children  to  their  own 
communities  In  another  SUte,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  44.  to  give  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  for  IntersUte  oompacU  for  the 
return  of  runaway  children. 

Hearings  must  be  held  on  these  measures 
so  that  action  may  be  Uken  Inunediately  to 
assUt  In  handling  thU  problem. 

A  study  of  what  constitutes  the  most 
effective  court  system  for  the  handling  of 
Juvenile  offenders  Is  most  ImporUnt.  The 
subcommittee  feeU  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  take  leadership  In  esUblUh- 
ing  a  proper  court  system.  The  Federal 
court  s]r8t«n  for  handling  JuvenUes  should 
adopt  procedures  that  can  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Today  the 
Federal  system  lags  far  behind  many  com- 
munities. 

Out  of  these  hearings  wUI  come  some  idea 
of  how  a  Juvenile  court  can  be  effectively 
run.  the  size  of  staff  relative  to  the  cases 
handled,  how  much  time  the  court  should 
spend  In  social  study  of  the  youthful  offender 
before  the  trial,  the  adequacy  of  probation 
supervUlon,  the  availability  of  clinical  serv- 
ice and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used, 
and  the  professional  quaUflcatlons  needed  by 
Judge  and  staff. 

Many  times  chUdren  are  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  righto  through  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  some  of  o\ir  courts  and  often- 
times are  subject  to  "star  chamber"  pro- 
ceedings that  leave  them  with  a  i««t<nc  dis- 
respect for  law  and  Justice. 
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Delinquency  U  a  problem  with  which  many 
people,  groups,  and  agencies  are  concerned, 
purlng  the  hearings.  It  has  been  forcefuUy 
brought  home  time  and  time  again  that  there 
is  aM  too  often  a  decided  lack  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  among  the  agencies  trying 
to  do  the  Job.  ThU  U  true  both  natloniOly 
and  In  local  communities.  Unless  all  efforto 
are  brought  into  focus,  there  U  bound  to  be 
duplication  of  effort.  Worse  yet,  unless  all 
Of  ^ese  good  people  and  organizations  work 
together,  cerUln  aspecte  of  the  problem  are 
bound  to  be  neglected  or  overlooked. 

The  subcommittee  has  already  helped  to 

establUh  two  nationwide  groups  to  deal  with 

^^  problems  of  JuvenUe  delinquency  on  a 

^Jecal  level.    One  of  these  groups  brought  to- 

fther  the  civic,  fraternal,  and  veterans'  or- 
tolzatlons,  representing  a  total  membership 
approximately  8  mUllon  persons.  Where 
ese  organizations  had  many  overlapping 
plans  and  programs  to  assist  youth,  they  now 
have  a  national  clearinghouse  of  Information 
and  are  doing  effective  work  in  preventing 
delinquency. 

-The  second  group  was  composed  of  the  18 
leading  national  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions which  are  active  In  formulating  stand- 
ards  f or  local  agencies  handling  delinquent 
ChUdren.  ThU  group  was  brought  together 
so  that  the  several  organizations  might  Join 
for  sharing  of  Information  and  Joint  planning 
on  a  continuing  basU. 

Delinquency  In  niral  areas  has  grown  al- 
mOTt  twice  as  quickly  as  the  delinquency  In 
urban  areas.  JuvenUe  gangs,  once  thought 
of  as  merely  a  big-city  problem,  have  now 
become  a  rural  problem  too.  It  U  essential 
that  the  subcommittee  devote  time  to  a 
study  of  delinquency  problems  In  rural  area* 
as  these  communities  have  neither  the  funda 
nor  the  personnel  to  adequately  determine 
the  causes  nor  the  preventive  measures 
needed  to  aUeviate  the  growing  incidence  of 
JuvenUe  delinquency.  -^^  «» 

During  the  life  of  thU  subcommittee,  much 
information  has  been  collected  on  outetand- 
ing  preventive  programs,  work  of  organiza- 
tions, SUte  and  community  plans.  As  an 
adjunct  to  investigations  and  hearings,  this 
material  should  be  researched  and  reported 
to  the  Senate  and  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  comprises  the  most  complete  flle  on 
JuvenUe  delinquency  ever  coUected  and  onlv 
because  of  the  necessity  to  devote  most  of  the 
efforte  of  thU  subcommittee  to  the  most 
pressing  problems  during  lu  exUtence  it  haa 
not  been  adequately  studied. 

PreUmlnary  reporte  lUt  that  In  slum  areas 
as  many  as  20  percent  of  the  JuvenUe  jwpu- 
latlon  gets  Into  trouble  with  the  poUceT 

The  subcommittee  would  Uke  to  Investi- 
gate the  adequacy  of  the  Federal  houslne 
program  in  slum  areas  and  the  effect  of  slum 
areas  and  conditions  of  poverty  have  on  Ju- 
venUe delinquency  in  such  cities  as  Chlcaeo 
Philadelphia,  Pltteburgh,  and  New  Tort  ' 
Of  great  concern  to  the  subcommittee  U 
the  tremendous  gap  between  the  number  of 
dollars  needed  and  the  number  of  doUars 
allotted  to  family-welfare  work,  education, 
psychiatric  treatment  and  researdi,  police 
cotirt  and  probation  work. 

The  subcommittee  proposes  an  over-all 
evaluation  of  Federal  programs  in  the  flelds 
of  social  service,  employment,  law  enforce- 
ment, courte,  detention,  and  recreation. 
Coordination  U  needed  so  that  the  amaU 
amount  of  money  devoted  to  thU  work  is 
effectively  used. 

In  addition  to  theee  studies  and  Investi- 
gations the  subcommittee  has  the  continuing 
task  of  holding  hearings  on  legUlation  now 
before  it.  Hearings  and  reporte  must  be  pre- 
pared on  the  foUowing  Senate  biUs: 

8.968:  ReUtlng  to  the  h»»»HHt.g  of  pjy^ 
nlle  dellnquente. 

8. 9S9:  To  prohibit  juvenUes,  unaccompa- 
nied, from  going  outside  the  United  SUtes 
without  •  penult  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General. 
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8. 1087:  To  authorlaa  aftercare  pajnumts 
by  the  Touth  DlTlaton  of  the  United  SUtee 
Board  of  Parole. 

8. 1955:  To  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
support  orders  In  certain  Steto  and  Federal 
courts. 

8.  2213 :  Relating  to  pornographic  literature 
publication. 

8.  2231 :  To  make  unlawful  certain  c<nn- 
merelal  deaUng  in  minor  children. 

8.  2A15:  BelaUng  to  penalUes  for  violations 
of  lava  concerning  pornography  and  related 
matters. 

8.  J.  Res.  44:  Interstate  compacts  for  re- 
turn of  runaway  children. 

8.3021:  ReUtlng  to  IntersUte  adoption 
tralBe. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  the  subcommit- 
tee complete  lu  hearings  on  these  bUU  and 
strengthen  the  program  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
crnment  In  meeting  these  problems. 

The  complex  problem  of  Juvenile  crime  In 
this  country  U  not  the  subject  for  quick, 
piecemeal  examination.  Our  findings  are  be- 
ing added  to  the  literature  available  on  the 
problem  and  a  growing  number  of  students 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  are  turning  to  the 
reports  of  the  subcommittee  as  the  only 
centralized  source  of  Information  on  the 
problem. 

We  would  not  do  Justice  either  to  our  as- 
signment or  to  the  Congress  unless  our 
studies  were  conducted  In  a  sound,  scholarly 
fashion.  The  subcommittee's  approach  to 
Its  work  Justifies  our  findings  taking  their 
rightful  place  beside  the  other  Important  lit- 
erature In  a  field  of  deep  concern  to  all 
Americans. 

The  fight  against  Juvenile  delinquency  is 
vital  Ilk  safeguarding  our  Nation's  greatest 
resource — the  young  people  who  will  take 
over  Its  responsibilities  and  determine  Its 
future.  Once  we  know  the  causes  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  we  can  prescribe  some  of 
the  remedies,  as  we  have  already  suggested 
Federal  remedies  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
more   outward   symptoms   of    this   national 


Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  add  my  word  to  the  effect  that 
the  investigation  of  juvenile  delinquency 
touches  one  of  the  most  serious  social 
problems  existing  today  in  the  United 
States.  In  my  opinion,  this  resolution 
should  be  adopted.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
NAitAKA  in  the  chair).  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The  resoluUon  (S.  Res.  173)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows : 

Xeaolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  to  authorized  under  sections  134  (a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  l»4e,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Insofar  as  they 
relate  to  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United 
States,  including   (a)    the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United 
States  and  its  causes  and  contributing  fac- 
tors; (b)  the  adequacy  of  existing  provisions 
of  law.   Including  chapters   402  and  403   of 
Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  In  dealing 
With  youthful  offenders  of  Federal  laws;  (c) 
aentences  imposed  on.  or  other  correctional 
acUon  taken  with  respect  to.  youthful  of- 
fenders by  Federal  Courts;  and  (d)  the  extent 
to  which  Juveniles  are  violating  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Bwc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
the  committee,  from  March  1.  1956.  to  Janii- 
ary  31.  1967,  Inclusive.  Is  authorised  to  (1) 
make  such  exi>eudltures  as  It  deems  advis- 


able; ;2)  to  employ.  upo:i  a  temporary  bbals, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utUlae  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  de]>artments  or  agenclca 
of  the  Government. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ing*, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  ddvisable.  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1957. 

Sac.  4.  Kxpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•55,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roD.  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


In  order  and  that  an  objection  should  be 
made  to  it 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  should  have  been  made 
before  the  second  quorum  r^ii  was 
started. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Prealdent,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  point  could  have 
been  made  before  the  quorum  call  was 
commenced,  but  that  it  is  not  proper  to 
make  it  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  quorum  call  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded, and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barkley 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlclier 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

CapehArt 

Carlson 

Case.  N.  J. 

Ca.se.  S.  Dak. 

Chavee 

Clements 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Dlrksen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Bllendcr 

■rvln 

Flanders 

Frear 


Fulbrlght 

Oeorge 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Oreen 

Hsyden 

Hennlcgs 

Htckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Rniska 

Humphrey 

Ives 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Laird 

Langer 

Lehman 

Long 

Magniison 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Martin.  Iowa 

Martio.  Pa. 

McCarthy 


McCIellan 

McNamara 

MllUkln 

Monroney 

Mor«e 

Mundt 

Murray 

Meely 

Neubcrger 

OMahoney 

Pan  tors 

Payne 

Potter 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstsll 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  N  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watklns 

Welker 

Wiley 

WiUlams 

Toung 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barliley 

Barrett 

Beau 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Cbpehart 

Carlson 

Case.  N.  J. 

Case.  8.  Oak. 

ChavM! 

Clements 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Blender 

Xrvin 

Flanders 

Frear 


Fulbrlght 

Oeorge 

Ooldwater 

Gtore 

Oreen 

Rayden 

Hennings 

Hlckcniooper 

Rill 

Holland 

Hru»ka 

Humphrey 

Ives 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Laird 

Langer 

Lehman 

Long 

Magntwon 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Martin.  Iowa 

Martin.  Pa. 

McCarthy 


McCIellan 

McNantara 

MllUkln 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Meely 

Meuberger 

CMahoney 

Pastors 

Payne 

Potter 

Robertson 

RtisseU 

SaJtonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maln» 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Biennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watklns 

Welker 

WUey 

Williams 

Young 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Put- 
TELLi  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  business  has  been  conducted 
since  the  last  quorum  call.  Is  not  this 
quorum  call  out  of  ordrr? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  out 
of  order  to  raise  any  jwint  of  order. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  if  no  business  has 
been  conducted  between  quorum  calls, 
the  additional  quonun  call  would  not  be 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  "3-7-56-M"  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clbfk.  On  page  8.  line  11, 
after  "hereof,  it  Is  proposed  to  insert 
"under  which  the  tenants  or  sharecrop- 
pers share  in  that  part  of  such  certif- 
icate wtiich  represents  acreage  previ- 
ously used  or  cultivated  by  the  tenant 
or  sharecropper  shall  not  be  less  than 
his  share  of  the  crop  or  produce  under 
his  agreement  with  the  owner  " 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  may 
be  willing  to  accept  my  amendment. 
What  it  seeks  to  do  is  to  make  explicit 
the  method  of  protecting  tenants  in  pay- 
ments which  are  made  for  acreage  put 
under  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  as  it  Is  at 
present  drawn  is  as  follows; 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  eafe- 
gu*rds  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenanU  and 
sharecroppers.  Including  provision  for  shar- 
ing, on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  the  cer- 
tificates issued  pursuant  to  section  205 
hereof. 

That  Is  a  worthy  statement  of  pur- 
pose, but  it  does  not  provide  a  specific 
method  of  protection.  In  view  of  the 
testimony  which  has  been  given  concem- 
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Ing  the  operation  of  allotments  In  cer- 
tain States.  It  would  seem  that  more 
definite  provision  is  needed  to  protect 
tenant  farmers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  srield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  state  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  do  not  have 
any  objection  to  the  amendment  at  all. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  The 
only  thing  that  I  desire  to  be  certain  of 
is  that  it  will  not  provide  a  vested  right 
In  the  landlord's  certificates  to  tenants 
who  may  have  left  the  farm  6  months 
ago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  It  Is  appUcable 
only  In  case  the  tenant  completes  his 
crop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  must  be  on  the 
farm  working  his  crop  before  he  becomes 
entitled  to  share  the  certificate  with  the 
landlord? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  that  imder- 
Etanding,  Mr.  President.  I  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
a  point  which  I  made  the  other  night  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  relationship  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  In  many  places, 
these  agreements  are  not  actually  writ- 
ten, formal  leases  such  as  we  find  in 
connection  with  city  property. 

I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
chairman  agreed  with  me  that  the 
agreements  may  be  informal  in  nature. 
What  we  have  in  mind  is  protecting  the 
agreements  in  whatever  way  they  have 
been  reco^jnlzed  In  a  community.  Very 
frequently  they  are  verbal  agreements, 
which  may  continue  year  after  year.  As 
I  understand,  if  that  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  it  will  still  be  recbrnized  by 
the  Secretary  and  by  the  proposed  law. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senaltor  is  cor- 
rect. The  amendment  provides  that  the 
division  of  farms  for  acreage  for  the 
acreage  reserve  program  shall  be  ap- 
proximately according  to  the  share  of 
the  crop  as  divided  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant;  or.  at  least,  that  the 
tenant's  share  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  share  of  the  crop  which  be  receives. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  understood 
we  are  not  talking  of  the  formal,  legal, 
written  tenancy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  verbal  lagreement 
would  be  covered  as  well  as  a  writtoi 
agreement. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  was  wondeijing  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  touched]  a  problem 
that  occurs  to  me.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  a  landlord  farmer  may  have  certain 
acreage  which  Is  planted  and  worked  by 
a  tenant.  Suppose  the  farmer  had  1.000 
acres.  He  may  have  500  acres  cus- 
tomarily worked  by  tenants.  The  other 
500  acres  he  may  customarily  work  with 
outside  labor. 

That  farmer  may  make  a  decision  to 
put  into  the  soil  bank  the  500  acres 
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worked  by  the  outside  labor,  and  thereby 
take  unto  himself  the  entire  payment  for 
the  soil  bank  program  insofar  as  his 
farm  Is  concerned.  While  he  would  be 
benefited,  he  would  theoretically  dis- 
place the  outside  hired  labor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  then  the  ten- 
ant's share  of  the  500  acres,  which  would 
continue  to  be  farmed,  would  be 
decreased. 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  theoretically.  But 
the  tenant  who  farmed  the  other  500 
acres  would  be  excluded  from  any  benefit 
from  the  soil  bank,  Just  as  the  outside 
labor  could  be  excluded.  At  least.  It 
would  appear  that  way  to  me. 

Frankly,  I  have  raised  the  problem  be- 
cause It  was  suggested  to  me  by  at  least 
one  large  farmer,  that  what  a  large 
farmer  would  prefer  to  do  would  be  to 
put  Into  the  soil  bank  that  part  of  the 
acreage  which  he  customarily  farmed 
and  worked  with  hired  labor,  labor  which 
did  not  live  on  the  farm. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  reach  that  problem,  unless 
It  has  some  interpretation  other  than 
that  which  I  have  given  to  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  afraid  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  frc»n 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  500  acres  men- 
tioned by  my  distinguished  colleague 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  tenant-land- 
lord relationship.  The  landlord  could 
do  whatever  he  pleased  with  it. 

The  amendment  of  the  S3nator  from 
Illinois  merely  affects  actual  contracts, 
whether  in  writing  or  verbal  A  writing 
or  other  formality  would  not  be  required 
so  long  as  the  contracts  involved  are  per- 
formed as  is  the  custom  in  the  commu- 
nity involved,  with  the  parties,  and  so 
on.  The  amendment  should  not  go  be- 
yond that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  see  how, 
legally.  It  could  go  beyond  that;  but  I 
think  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  pointed  out  a  weakness  with  the 
amendment  as  drafted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  might  be  a  flaw, 
but  my  good  friend  is  correct  when  he 
states  that  his  amendment  goes  as  far 
as  the  law  will  permit  it.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  legally  touch  the  situation 
given  as  an  example  by  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  In  order  to  make  certain 
that  the  tenant  will  receive  compensa- 
tion for  the  acreage  which  he  formerly 
cultivated  and  on  which  he  produced, 
but  which  Is  not  now  cultivated. 

In  the  illustration  given  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  which  500 
acres  Is  cultivated  by  a  tenant,  and  500 
acres  Is  cultivated  by  the  landlord  him- 
self, with  hired  labor,  the  500  acres  cul- 
tivated by  the  landlord  with  the  hired 
labor,  he  could  then  reduce  the  acreage 
he  rents  not  only  to  the  tenant,  say  to 
250  acres,  and  the  tenant  would  siiffer 
from  a  reduction  in  acreage  without 
compensation  iwyment  for  the  acres 
withdrawn. 

I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  can  be 
met  in  any  amendment.  I  do  not  want 
to  admit  too  much,  but  I  think  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  put  his  fln- 
ger  on  a  weak  spot. 


Mr.  ELLENDER    I  read: 

On  page  8.  line  11  of  the  bill,  after  the 
comona;  "on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in 
the  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section 
205  hereof,  and  including  auch  provision  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  be^ 
ing  forced  off  the  farm." 

That  further  provision  Is  contained 
In  the  bill  so  as  to  assist  tenants.  As  I 
said,  if  a  landlord  happens  to  have  a 
farm  part  of  which  he  rents  and  part  of 
which  he  works  himself,  the  two  parts 
are  to  be  considered,  so  far  as  the  soil 
bank  bid  is  concerned,  as  entirely  sepa- 
rate units. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  only  point  I  had  in 
mind  was  could  be  iUustrated  in  this 
fashion  if  a  person  had  very  good  cot- 
ton land.  In  some  cases,  the  payment 
might  be  as  high  as  $60  an  acre.  A 
farmer  with  1,000  acres  of  cotton  might 
have  had  half  his  acreage  worked  by 
hired  laborers,  who  did  not  live  on  the 
farm.  It  would  be  a  good  business  deci- 
siou,  although  it  might  not  be  necessar- 
ily in  the  interest  of  the  sharecropper, 
for  the  farmer  to  take  out  of  cultiva- 
tion 500  acres  which  had  been  worked 
by  the  farm-hired  labor.  The  hired 
laborers  would  not  share  in  soil-bank 
payments.  Inasmuch  as  there  would  be 
no  particular  person  to  whom  the  farmer 
would  hire  from  year  to  year,  the  day 
laborer  would  not  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  soil  bank.  The  500  acres  could 
bring  to  the  farmer,  at  $60  an  acre. 
$30,000. 

Based  upon  the  information  I  have 
received  from  one  farmer,  there  would 
be  no  requirement  that  he  share  any 
of  that  revenue  with -the  persons  who 
had  previously  worked  for  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  Is  no  protec- 
tion for  the  day  worker.  t 

Bat  if  the  tenant  continued  to  farm 
the  other  500  acres,  as  he  did  before, 
then  he  would  not  be  injured  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  other  500  acres.  But 
if  his  acreage  were  reduced  from  500  to 
250.  while  still  not  forced  off  the  farm, 
he  still  would  be  compelled  to  make  a 
living  on  a  smaller  number  of  acres,  and 
would  be  in  trouble.  Of  course,  we  are 
dealing  with  large  units. 

Mr.  LONG.  One  thing  which  oc- 
curred to  me  about  the  soil-bank  pro- 
posal is  that  I  should  like  to  see  it  ben- 
efit the  small  person  and  do  Justice  to 
him  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  bene- 
fit and  do  Justice  to  the  large  farmer. 
The  small  farmer,  with  only  a  few  acres, 
would  hardly  find  it  to  his  advsmtage 
to  put  those  acres  into  a  soil  bank,  be- 
cause that  person  has  to  sell  his  labor 
in  order  to  make  sufficient  income  to 
stay  on  his  farm. 

If  labor  accounts  for  half  the  expense, 
he  needs  to  do  that  work  and  make  that 
50  percent  himself.  He  has  labor  for 
sale.  Just  as  he  would  hope  to  sell  the 
use  of  the  land,  the  various  other  ex- 
penses which  go  into  producing  the  crop. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  certainly  do  not 
pretend  that  the  amendment  plugs  or 
meets  all  the  possible  difficulties,  but  I 
think  It  would  help  to  protect  the  tenant 
tram  any  unfair  attempts  by  the  land- 
lord to  take  an  unfair  share  of  the  land 
for  the  soil  bank,  land  which  otherwise 
would  be  covered  by  eitho*  a  written  or 
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a  rerbal  agreemoit  on  ttiat  portion  of 
the  coil  which  would  furnish  the  tenant 
protection. 

Mr.  liONO.  So  far  as  I  can  deter* 
mine,  there  is  no  m-oylsicn  In  the 
amendment,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  bill,  which  would 
prevent  the  owner  of  the  land  from 
making  the  decision  himself,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  exacting  from 
the  sharecropper  land  which  would  go 
into  the  soil-bank  program.  That  de- 
cision would  remain  with  the  fanner. 

ICr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  point  out  to 
both  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  my 
conea«ue  from  Louisiana  the  following 
lan^iuu?e  in  the  bill  at  the  bottom  of 
page  24: 

Sac.  333.  In  any  ease  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  (l)  that  a  producer  has 
fllm>laced  any  tenant  or  aharecropper,  or 
reduced  the  acreage  of  any  comniodlty 
Xarmed  by  any  tenant  or  sharecropper,  on 
any  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  auch  pro- 
ducer. (2)  that  such  displacement  or  reduc- 
tion was  made  In  contemplation  of.  or  on 
•ceotint  of.  participation  by  such  producer 
In  either  the  acreage-reserve  program  or  the 
conservation  reserve  progam,  and  (3)  that 
such  displacement  or  reduction  was  without 
the  connent  of  the  tenant  or  sharecropper, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  deny  such  pro- 
ducer all  or  any  part  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  this  act. 

I  believe  that  covers  the  problem,  at 
least  as  far  as  it  is  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  That  would 
seem  to  be  the  difficulty  raised  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  question  raised 
by  my  colleague  is  one  of  the  weak- 
neaaes,  if  we  may  call  it  so.  of  the  soil 
bank.  It  may  be  that,  in  fact,  we  did 
hear  from  many  parts  of  the  country 
some  criticism  about  land  remaining 
idle  and  that  hired  labor  may  suffer. 
But  that  is  something  we  cannot  expect 
to  help.  I  beUeve  that  if  the  bill  as  a 
whole  is  read,  and  if  the  language  shall 
fce  added  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  just  proposed,  the  tenant  will  be 
protected. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  nimois.  I 
wish  to  say  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  him 
more  time  if  he  finds  he  needs  any. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  not  only  the 
courteous  but  the  friendly  manner  in 
which  he  has  received  the  amendment. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  section  223.  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  I  point  out  that  section 
213,  on  page  20  of  the  biU,  further  alludes 
to  the  question  of  giving  the  Secretary 
power  to  provide  for  adequate  safe- 
fuards.  That,  together  with  the  other 
section  mentioned,  is  about  all  we  can 
do  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  share- 
croppers. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
would  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  while  I  think  it  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  bill,  the  thought  occurs  to 
me  that,  imder  the  soil-bank  proposal 
as  it  is  drafted,  there  win  be  a  great 
amount  of  displacement  of  hired  labor. 
I  do  not  see  how  that  oonchision  can 
be  escaped.  Unless  employment  is 
available  elsewhere  for  such  persons,  I 


think  we  can  anticlijate  that  there  will 
be  further  hardship  in  rural  areas  where 
persons  who  do  not  live  on  the  farm  are 
accustomed  to  being  hired  from  day  to 
day  as  agricultural  workers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  25  million  acres 
are  to  be  withdrawn  from  cultivation, 
it  naturally  follows  that  fewer  people 
will  be  needed  to  cultivate  that  land.  I 
think  that  is  true.  That  is  one  of  the 
troubles  with  all  these  acreage-reduc- 
tion programs. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  in  withdrawing  that  acreage,  very 
liberal  payments  will  be  made  to  the 
farmers  who  own  the  land,  but  there  is 
no  provision  to  look  after  the  day  labor- 
ers who  would  ordinarily  work  on  those 
acres. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
made  will  lead  him  to  support  a  bill 
which  I  am  sponsoring  for  governmental 
aid  in  areas  where  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  unemployment  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  I  think 
we  do  owe  an  obligation  to  the  people 
forced  off  the  soil  wt:o  may  find  it  diffW 
cult  to  get  Jobs  in  ton  ns. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Docs  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  back  such  time  as  he 
has  remaining? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  back  such 
time  as  remains  to  me. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  trees  can  be  grown  in  15 
years.  Let  me  state  that  it  will  take 
longer  than  that  for  a  tree  to  mature. 
Does  not  the  Senator  think  15  years  is 
too  short  a  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee 
studied  that  question  very  carefully.  At 
first  a  maximum  limitation  of  10  years 
wa.s  su^JTested.  but  because  in  some  areas 
as  much  as  15  years  ai-e  required  to  pro- 
duce a  mature  tree,  the  committee  pro- 
vided an  additional  5  srears,  when  trees 
are  to  be  planted  on  cultivated  lands. 
Prom  the  testimony  we  received,  it  was 
felt  that  15  years  would  be  ample  time. 
Mr.  LANGER.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  what  kind  of  trees  can  be  grown  in 
15  years? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  example,  pine 
trees.  They  grow  in  7  or  8  years  in  the 
south:  trees  of  that  age  can  be  tised 
for  cordwood  and  pulpwood.  The  testi- 
mony was  that  in  the  Northeast  it  would 
require  as  long  as  15  years  for  a  tree  in 
that  area  to  reach  its  tiseful  sire.  I 
believe  the  provision  for  15  years  repre- 
sents a  happy  and  workable  limitation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeiniT  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  GtoEct]  and  mvaelf 
identified  as  ••2-17-56-c."  "J'-*^". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 


The  Lkcislatzvx  Clxsk.  On  page  4.  be- 
tween lines  22  and  23.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sk;.  107.  Section  401  (e)  of  the  Agrtcul- 
tural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'"In  the  case  of  any  such  operation  which  is 
carried  out  through  purchases,  regardless  of 
the  source  of  the  funds  tised  for  such  pur- 
pose, the  Secretary  shall  obUIn  from  the 
processor  a  certification  that  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  producer  for  the  agricultural 
commodity  involved  was  not  less  than  the 
support  price  therefor  or.  In  the  absence 
of  a  support  price,  a  fair  price  as  determltMd 
by  the  Secretary." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
SenatcMT  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  insure  tiiat  when  the  SecreUry  of 

Agriculture  engaRos  In  a  so-called  sup- 
port proRram  for  the  benefit  of  an  agri- 
cultural commodity,  the  producer  of  that 
commodity  shall  receive  some  of  the 
benefit  from  the  money  spent.  I  have 
in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
March  15.  1956.  I  read  from  it.  as  fol- 
lows: 

USDA  buys  112  million  pounds  of  pork- 
toUl  now  1T7  million  pounds.  Pork  pur- 
chases of  n. 220.800  pounds  this  week  under 
the  oonUnulnf?  program  to  asalst  hog  pro- 
ducers brought  overall  purchases  of  pork  and 
lard  to  176.921.350  pounds  since  November 
when  the  special  USDA  program  got  under 
way  to  help  expand  the  consumption  of  pork 
products.  Beginning  March  19.  USDA  U  du- 
continuing  purchase  of  c.-\nned  pork  lunch- 
eon  meat  packed  in  12-ounce  tins.  USDA 
will  continue  to  accept  oflers  for  other  canned 
products  and  has  also  requested  offers  to  srtl 
USDA  15  million  poundd  of  lard,  offers  due 
not  later  Uian  2  p.  m..  eastern  standard  time, 
S^^«**-  "^^  "•••*■■  P^'ch-w  include 
Lfif ■?°*'.?^^°'**  of  pork  and  gravy  at  from 
06  48  to  67.97  cenU  a  pound;  812.000  pounds 
^i  ??  luncheon  meat  in  12-ounce  tins  at 
47  17  to  47  18  c-nts.  and  1.128.800  pounds  In 
6-pound  tins  at  44  09  to  44  73  cents-  432 
pounds  at  canned  ham  at  64  97  to  66  39  cents. 

Under  the  languasre  of  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  it  says- 
"the  continuing  program  to  assist  hog 
producers."  Yet  the  fact  is.  and  the  rec- 
ord shows,  that  the  hog  producer  is  not 
getting  the  benefit  of  this  program  The 
SecrLUry  does  not  a&k  Uie  packer  what 
he  paid  the  producer  of  the  hog  for  the 
hve  ammal.  The  Secretary  does  not  even 
urge  the  packer  to  pay  a  rea.sonable  price 
for  the  live  animal  on  the  hoof 

The  hogs.  Mr.  President,  are  bringing 
less  than  12  cents  a  pound;  and,  thhik  of 
it.  pork  and  gravy  in  the  can  is  bringing 
66 '  2  to  6a  cents  a  pound. 

That  is  quite  reminiscent  of  the  pro- 
gram of  some  2«2  years  ago,  when  the 
Secretary  was  buying  beef  products  pur- 
portedly to  support  the  price  of  beef. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the 
packers  profited  greaUy.  and  the  produc- 
ers profited  little,  if  anything,  by  reason 
of  that  program.  Yet  in  the  beef -buying 
program  the  Secretary  bought  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  $100  million  worth  of 
products.  In  this  program  the  Secretary 
has  already  bought  far  in  excess  of  $100 
million  worth  of  products :  and  last  week 
he  spent  between  $4  million  and  $7  mil- 
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Hon.  purportedly,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  under  the  continuing  pro- 
gram to  assist  hog  producers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  If  we  are 
going  either  to  authorize  or  to  permit  the 
continuing  expenditure  of  public  funds 
to  support  the  price  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, we  should  do  all  within  our  power 
to  insure  that  the  producers  of  those 
products  are  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amend^nt  would 
not  require  the  Secretary  to  Support  the 
price  of  beef  or  cattle.  I  feel  that  that 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  law;  but 
efforts  to  bring  that  about  have  failed. 

This  amendment  would,  however,  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  obtain  from  the 
packer  either  a  certificate  that  he  had 
paid  the  producer  the  parity  percentage 
required  by  law.  if  any,  or.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  requirement,  a  certificate  that 
the  producer  had  received  a  fair  price  for 
the  product,  as  determined  Ify  the  Sec- 
retary. 

We  know  the  Secretary  hals  available 
to  him  so-called  section  32  money.  As 
I  understand,  there  is  some  $|I00  million 
In  that  fund  now.  It  is  a  cc^ntinulnfly 
replenishable  revolving  fund  J  being  re- 
plenished from  certain  sources  of  rev- 
enue. So  far  as  I  know,  for  the  past 
several  years  that  furnJ  has  ijeen  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $400  million  or  more. 
The  bill  now  carries  an  authorization  for 
sn  additional  $500  million,  fts  supple- 
ment«»l  funds  available  to  thei  Secretary 
to  support  the  price  of  any  agricultural 
product  he  deems  should  be  so  Supported. 
The  ptirpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  see 
to  It  that,  when  he  does,  he  obtains  from 
the  processor  a  certificate  that  the  pro- 
ducer received  the  benefit  of  the  expend- 
iture. Mr.  President.  I  subnrtt  that  in 
equity,  justice,  and  fair  play  we  can  do 
no  less  than  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  jrleld  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  may  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  that  a  short  time  ago  I  was 
talking  to  a  packer,  and  he  said.  "I  never 
made  more  money  than  I  did  during  the 
drought  in  the  twenties  and  thirties"; 
and  he  mentioned  the  very  price  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
Just  mentioned.  He  said  the  farmers 
and  hog  producers  made  nothing,  but 
the  packers  made  the  money. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
amendment;  and  I  think  It  one  of  the 
best  that  has  been  offered.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  makes 
our  support  program  one  for  the  pro- 
ducers, Instead  of  one  for  th^  packers. 
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Mr.  LANGER  At  the  present  time 
the  program  is  Just  a  Joke,  so  far  as  the 
producers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  KERR.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  frwn  CNdahoma  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  applaud  the 
amendment  the  Senator  has  offered. 
However,  I  note  that  it  places  in  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  determine 
what  the  fair  price  for  the  producer  is. 
Has  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  at- 
tempted to  define  "fair  price",  or  to  state 
what  the  fair  price  should  be? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  that  I  have 
attempted  to  do  so  in  every  way  that 
I  know  how  to  approach  it.  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  it  be  fixed  at  £0  percent 
of  parity,  but  that  amendment  was  de- 
feated. I  offered  an  amendment  that  it 
be  fixed  either  at  75  percent  of  parity 
or  at  the  same  percentage  of  parity  for 
livestock  as  was  currently  in  effect  for 
corn.  But  that  amendment  was  de- 
feated. In  other  words,  every  effort  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  other 
Senators  to  write  into  the  bill  the  speci- 
fications of  what  a  fair  price  would  be. 
has  failed.  Our  efforts  failed  under  the 
attack  of  Senators  who  said  that  man- 
datory price  supports  at  rigid  levels 
could  not  be  enforced  or  effectuated  with 
reference  to  livestock. 

Only  as  a  last  resort  have  I  ap- 
proached it  from  the  standpoint  which 
in  a  measure  would  give  the  Secretary 
discretion  in  that  regard.  The  require- 
ment of  this  amendment  would  be  that 
the  certificate  show  that  the  producer 
had  either  received  the  parity  formula 
fixed  by  law  or,  in  the  absence  of  any, 
had  received  a  fair  price  for  his  product, 
as  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahonuk  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OlilAHONEY.  Is  there  any  pos- 
sibility of  defining  the  considerations 
which  the  Secretary  should  take  into 
account  in  determining  the  fair  price,  so 
as  to  make  certain  that  the  price  of  cat- 
tle— if  it  should  continue  to  fall  as  it  has 
been  falling  in  recent  months  and  in  re- 
cent years — would  be  a  fair  price  which 
would  not  be  below  the  price  which  was 
less  than  fair  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year?  It  is  highly  Important  to  make  It 
clear,  either  by  legislative  discussion  w: 
by  amendment  to  the  amendment,  that 
the  intention  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  is  not  merely  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  profits  of  the  packer,  with- 
out consideration  of  the  price  which  the 
producer  ought  to  be  able  to  receive. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
WycHnlng  that  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  such  a  provision.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  every  previous  effort  in 


that  direction  had  failed,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
myself,  m  pressing  for  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  that  this  amendment 
would  be  the  most  we  could  hope  to 
secure  from  a  Senate  which  had  so  decid- 
edly rejected  every  effort  that  carried  in 
it  the  specificati(Mis  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O-MAHCWEY.  In  this  country  we 
have  a  situation,  insofar  as  livestock  is 
concerned,  in  which  the  hvestock  popu- 
lation, particularly  the  population  of 
cattle,  is  at  the  greatest  peak  in  history 
There  are  more  cattle  in  the  coimtry 
than  would  be  necessary  to  furnish  IVz 
animals  for  every  individual  in  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Therefore,  the 
cattleman  cannot  accept  the  soil-bank 
withdrawal  of  part  of  his  acreage,  be- 
cause then  he  will  have  no  place  to  send 
his  cattle,  and  he  will  be  able  to  do 
nothing  except  sell  them  at  a  loss.    So 

the  purpose  should  be  made  clear and 

this  is  all  I  hope  to  do  at  the  moment 

namely,  that  in  this  amendment  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  CMdahoma 
and  the  other  Senators  who  are  voting 
with  him  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  administer- 
ing this  program  of  purchasing  beef, 
shall  give  first  consideration  to  the  drop- 
ping prices  of  cattle  under  the  present 
agricultural  administration. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  say  to  him  that  what  he  has  stated  is 
definitely  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
Its  purpose  is  definitely  to  direct  the 
Secretary  not  only  to  determine  what 
the  fair  price  would  be,  but  to  make  it 
public.  I  feel  that  thereby  the  Congress 
would  have  at  least  that  check  on  the 
Secretary,  and  that  the  public  would 
have  at  least  on  the  actions  of  the  Sec- 
retary, with  knowledge  on  his  part  that 
the  price  would  have  to  be  one  which  he 
had  determined  to  be  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNBONXT]  be  shown  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  reading  the 
amendment  2  or  3  days  ago.  and  noticed 
the  provision  that  if  any  such  operation 
is  to  be  carried  out.  the  Secretary  shall 
obtain  a  certificate  from  the  processor. 
We  had  a  long  argument  in  connection 
witti  the  dairy  price-support  program. 
to  the  ^feet  that  the  processor  had 
given  the  producers  a  price  trtxich  re- 
flected what  the  processor  was  to  get 
from  the  Treasury  when  the  particular 
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quantity  of  butter,  cheese,  or  other  com- 
modity was  placed  In  storage.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  this  amendment 
Is  intended  to  make  sure  that  if  the 
support  level  Is  established,  the  proces- 
sor must  recognize  that  fact  in  the  pay- 
ment he  makes  to  the  producer? 

Mr.  KERR  And  he  must  so  certify. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  if  there  is  no 
support  price,  the  Secretary  of  A^cul- 
ture  has  the  right  to  determine  a  fair 
price. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  right  and  the  re- 
qmnsibllity. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  anyone  feel 
that  the  Secretary  should  not  determine 
a  fair  price,  as  a  part  of  his  real  respon- 
sibility when  he  becomes  Secretary  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  £L£RR  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  wonder  if  he  does  not  agree 
with  me  that  that  would  be  especially 
true  when  we  are  arming  the  Secretary 
with  nearly  $1  billion  to  carry  out  a 
program  to  support  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products,  and  when  he  does  It 
through  buying  the  products  of  the 
processor  rather  than  the  products  of 
the  producer. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  notice  that  a  very 
substantial  additional  amount  is  made 
available  to  the  Secretary.  I  think  it 
would  be  too  bad  if  that  money  were 
not  used  to  try  to  obtain  fair  prices  for 
the  producers  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  obtain  an  absolute  guaranty  at  a  cer- 
tain level.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I  have 
occasionally  voted  against  amendments 
Which  he  has  offered  with  reference  to 
livestock,  because  such  amendments 
sought  to  establish  a  firm  level.  But  a 
fair  price  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and 
I  believe  such  a  provision  could  be  jus- 
tified. I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  thank  the  Senator.    I 
recall   an   incident   when    the   Senator 
from  New  Mexico  was  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture.   The  producers  of  alfalfa  seed 
In  Oklahoma,  along  with  those  in  adja- 
cent areas,  were  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
adverse  market.    Petitions  were  sent  to 
Congress,    but    nothing    was    done.    A 
group  came  to  see  me.    I  called  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
told  him  their  dilemma.    The  producers 
were  receiving  less  than  15  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  processors  were  selling  it  in  the 
open  market  for  more  than  30  cents  a 
poimd.    The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  then  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, said  he  thought  he  could  do 
something    effective,    and    at    least    he 
would  try.    He  arbitrarily  fixed  what  he 
considered  would  be  a  fair  price,  and 
offered  to  buy  alfalfa  seed  at  that  figure. 
As  I  recall,  he  did  not  succeed  in  biiying 
a  single  pound. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  deUlls  of  the  incident,  al- 
though I  remember  the  incident  in  gen- 
eral. A  price  level  was  established  which 
was  substantlaUy  above  what  the  proc- 
essors were  paying.  As  I  remember 
I  did  not  buy  a  single  povmd  of  alfalfa 
seed.  As  soon  as  that  level  was  fixed  it 
fixed  the  other  level. 

Mr.  KERR.    And  the  processors  paid 

it. 


B«r.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  think  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  do  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  ought  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  O^MAHONEY  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OTilAHONEY.  I  should  like  to 
address  a  quesUon  both  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  now 
the  very  able  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Would  it  be  practicable,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose the  Senator  has  in  mind,  if  an 
amendment  were  offered  to  this  amend- 
ment, adding  a  sentence  somewhat  like 
the  following,  after  the  word  'Secre- 
tary" and  before  the  end  of  the  quota- 
tion: 

B«for»  completing  any  of  roch  purchMea. 
the  Secretary  shall  make  public  announce- 
ment oX  the  aale  price  lo  determined  by  him. 


Mr.  KERR.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  advise  with  me.  If 
it  were  not  plain  that  that  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  amendment,  would  it  not  be 
clearly  established  if  the  word  "publicly" 
were  inserted  in  line  9.  between  the  word 
"as"  and  the  word  "determined"? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Yes;  it  would. 

Mr.  KERR.  So  as  to  read  "a  fair 
price  as  publicly  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary." 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Important 
thing  Is  to  have  such  determination 
made  before  the  completion  of  the  sale 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  srield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator says  "publicly  determined,"  that 
means  that  the  Secretary  must  publicly 
display  the  processes  of  determlnatfon. 
If  the  amendment  were  to  read  "as  de- 
termined and  publicly  announced  - 
there  would  be  a  determination,  fol- 
lowed by  a  public  announcement 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  it  not  essential 
to  do  that  prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  purchases? 

Mr.  KERR.  These  purchases  extend 
over  a  period  of  weeks,  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  this  provision  were  in  the  bill  it 
would  be  clear  that  that  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  language. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  the  modi- 
fication suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  attain  the  objective 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
in  mind. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Some  time  ago 
when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  dairy 
program,  there  was  a  story  to  the  effect 
that  the  dairy  farmer  was  getUng  only 
70  percent,  even  though  the  support  level 
was  90  percent.  In  the  milk  sheds  where 
there  was  a  firm  agreement,  he  was 
probably  getttog  the  full  90  percent 
Out  in  the  areas  where  there  was  not 
complete  protection,  he  was  getting  sub- 
stantially less  than  90  percent.  At  that 
Ume  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 


Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Joined 
hi  a  bill  which  would  require  the  proc- 
essor to  pay  to  the  producer  what  the 
processor  was  going  to  esublish  as  his 
price.  It  is  out  of  that  experience  that 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
gained  an  important  point 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  is  clear  that 
the  legislative  intent  is  now  so  plain  that 
no  one  in  the  Department  can  fail  to 
know  what  we  intend  to  have  done. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  minute,  in  order  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  this 
assistance,  and  to  announce  that  my 
amendment  has  been  modified  by  in- 
serting, in  line  9.  after  the  word  "deter- 
mined", the  words  "and  publicly  an- 
nounced", so  as  to  read: 

Bwc.  107.  8«:tlon  401  (e)  of  th«  AgrlciU- 
tural  Act  of  1M9.  as  amended,  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  the  ca«e  of  any  Buch  operation  which 
U  carried  out  through  purchases,  rei^ardleaa 
of  the  source  of  the  funds  used  for  such 
purpose,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  the 
processor  a  certlHcatlon  that  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  producer  for  the  agricultural 
commodity  Involved  waa  not  leaa  than  the 
support  price  therefor  or.  In  the  absence  of 
a  support  price,  a  fair  price  as  determined 
and  publicly  announced  by  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
gret to  again  have  to  oppose  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma. 

As  he  stated,  the  amendment  would 
require  certification  by  a  processor  that 
the  producer  who  sold  him  live  animals 
or  unprocessed  commodities  was  paid 
not  less  than  the  support  price,  or  a  fair 
price  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

The  amendment  has  a  good  purpose, 
and  that  is  to  assure  producers  that  they 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  surplus  removal 
or  price  support  programs  carried  out 
through  purchases  from  processors. 

This  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed 
when  we  considered  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954.  when  section  401  (e)  was  before 
the  Senate. 

This  question  was  again  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry this  year  when  we  had  the  pending 
biU  under  study.  It  was  our  conclusion 
that  the  amendment  would  not  achieve 
the  desired  purpose,  and  would  hamper 
the  operation  of  the  program.  It  was 
our  view  that  certification  such  as  that 
required  by  the  amendment  could  prob- 
ably not  be  made  by  processors,  for  many 
reasons. 

I  should  like  to  cite  only  a  few  of  these 
reasons.  First,  the  processors  who  do 
not  purchase  dh-ectly  from  producers  aU 
of  the  commodities  they  process  cannot 
certify  as  to  the  price  paid  the  producers. 
All  of  us  know  that  a  great  many  catUe 
are  purchased  on  the  hoof  by  truckmen- 
Many  slaughterers  purchase  cattle,  and 
thereafter  seU  them  to  processors. 

Another  reason  is  that  processors  who 
purchase  direcUy  from  producers  cannot 
identify  a  particular  producer  with  the 
particular  lots  of  processed  commodiUes 
sold  to  the  Government.  That  is  espe- 
ciaUy  true  when  the  surplus  removal  pro- 
gram involves  only  a  limited  porUon  of 
the  total  production. 

All  of  us  know  that  many  of  the  sur- 
pluses come  about  after  an  increase  in 
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the  production  of  a  commodity^  This 
amendment  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration any  amount  of  a  purchased  or 
supported  product  that  may  have  been 
already  processed  before  the  purchase  or 
support  program  began.  Ptor  example 
with  respect  to  cattle,  it  is  possible  that 
at  the  time  a  purchase  program  Is  begun, 
a  packer  may  have  on  hand  a  great  deal 
of  meat  that  has  been  canned  and  placed 
In  cold  storage,  and  the  purchase  of 
which  couW  well  bolster  priqes.  With 
respect  to  that  particular  meat  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  identify  all  the  cattle 
from  which  it  was  processed.    { 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  Presldentl  will  the 
Senator  yield?  [ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shaH  yield  In  a 
few  minutes.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
ascertain  who  the  producer  of  that  par- 
ticular quantity  of  processed  mieat  might 
be.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  packer 
to  certify  that  a  fair  price  as  set  by  the 
Secretary  and  thereafter  publicly  an- 
nounced by  him.  was  paid  a$  to  that 
quantity  of  the  processed  commodity. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  imderstood  the  Sen- 
ator, he  referred  to  a  situatior^  wherein 
a  surplus  had  accumulated,  with  the  evi- 
dence of  its  presence  in  the  form  of  a 
great  supply  of  product*.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? r 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  one  of  the  objections  I  am 
advancing.  The  Senator  knows  that 
some  of  the  processors  hold  on  hand  as 
much  as  a  6  months'  supply  of  a  com- 
modity; and  some  of  them  hold  an  even 
larger  supply  on  hand.  When  it  is  de- 
termined that  there  is  a  surplus  of  a 
commodity  on  hand,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  processor  to  determine 
whether  he  was  paid  a  fair  price  under 
the  bill,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
or  the  support  price  with  respect  to  com- 
modities on  hand  and  already  processed. 
Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR  The  situation  the  Sen- 
ator has  described  undoubtedly  has  in 
part  existed  not  only  with  reference  to 
products  when  they  were  being  pur- 
chased, but  with  reference  to  products 
being  produced  and  when  the  practice  is 
being  operated  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  packers  of  stocks  on  hand. 
It  then  becomes  a  bill  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  packers.  It  is  to  avoid  and  to 
make  certain  that  the  bill  may  accom- 
plish the  purpose  that  I  know  tlie  great 
Senator  from  Louisiana  himself  has  in 
mind,  that  Is,  to  help  the  producers,  that 
we  ask  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  realize  that,  I  am 
sure,  as  well  as  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma  does.  I  made  the  suggestion 
in  debate  last  week  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  make  contracts  with  co- 
operatives that  process  meats  or  even 
With  packers  that  process  meats,  and  to 
let  the  quantity  so  contracted  for  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  school-lunch  program, 
on  condition  that  those  packers  with 
whom  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
makes  such  a  contract  pay  producers 
either  the  support  price  or  a  fair  price, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  the  purpose  of  purchase  programs 
is  to  take  from  the  market  that  amount 
of  the  commodity  Involved  which  will 
resiilt  in  higher  prices— in  other  words, 
to  remove  the  glut  which  may  be  de- 
pressing the  price.  Frequently  com- 
modiUes dangle  over  the  market  and 
thereby  depress  prices. 

Now.  when  the  supply  of  such  a  com- 
modity is  reduced,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  are  newly  processed  stocks, 
that  are  4  months  or  5  months  old  or 
whether  they  are  newly  processed  stocks. 
The  fact  that  they  are  removed  from 
the  market  tends  to  create  a  shortage 
which  makes  producers'  prices  rise. 

No  one  in  the  Senate  would  better  pre- 
fer to  see  something  done  about  assuring 
producers  a  more  direct  participation  in 
these  programs  than  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  The  great  difficulty  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  that  the  program  it  envisions 
would  be  very  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  administer. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  EUiENDER  Fbr  the  packer  to 
have  to  keep  records  as  to  the  farm  price 
paid  for  every  head  of  cattle  or  each  hog 
that  he  processes,  would  offer  insur- 
mountable administrative  difficulties. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  remembers 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
supported  the  price  of  pecans. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
men  who  were  in  the  process  of  accu- 
mulating a  supply  in  carload  lots  for 
delivery  to  the  Government  were  re- 
quired to  get  a  receipt  from  the  indi- 
vidual producers,  either  directly  or 
through  those  who  had  dealt  directly 
with  the  producer,  certifying  that  a  cer- 
tain minimum  price  had  been  paid  to 
the  producer,  before  a  carload  of  pecans 
was  eligible  to  be  sold  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  the  agreed  price? 
Mr.  ELLENDER  That  may  be  true. 
I  frankly  do  not  recall  t^^  details  of 
that  particular  program. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
it  would  be  any  more  difficult  to  trace 
down  the  individual  animal  than  it  was 
to  try  to  trace  down  the  individual 
pecan? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  To  begin  with.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  trace  down  the 
Individual  pecan.  The  Senator  in  his 
question  said  the  pecans  were  dealt 
with  In  carload  lots.  The  particular  lot 
could  easily  be  identified.  However,  a 
hog  or  an  animal  cannot  be  processed 
overnight  Usually  the  animals  are 
brought  to  the  processor  either  directly 
or  after  purchase  by  people  who  work 
for  themselves,  and  In  many  cases  a 
great  many  of  those  hogs  and  cattle  are 
bought  slaughtered  and  then  sold  to 
processors  by  middlemen.  The  packing 
business  is  vastly  different  from  the 
pecan  incident  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to.  For  example,  the  processing 
of  cattle  and  hogs  is  a  much  larger  scale 
operation  than  that  of  pecans;  it  is 
nationwide.  The  Senator  knows,  I  am 
sure,  that  there  is  really  no  comparison 
between  the  two  situations.  There  are 
a  great  many  meat-processing  plants  in 
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every  State  of  the  Union.  In  Iowa  there 
is  a  processing  plant  in  practically  every 
city,  or  perhaps  within  every  10  square 
miles.  I«t  me  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  personally  am  in  sympathy  with  his 
proposal,  but  the  committee  gave  con- 
siderable thought  to  the  matter  and  de- 
cided in  1954  not  to  incorporate  such 
a  provision  In  the  bin.  We  again  this 
year  gave  the  matter  a  great  deal  of 
study.  It  is  not  that  the  amendment 
does  not  have  a  good  purpose,  but  the 
difficulties  connected  with  Its  adminis- 
tration would  be  Insurmountable.  I 
fear  the  Senator's  proposal  would  not 
work,  and  that  it  might  actually  hamper 
the  whole  purchase  and  support  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  17  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  frwn  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
thought  the  amendment  would  achieve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  obviously 
intended,  I  would  be  In  favor  of  It.  But 
work  has  been  done  on  this  problem  for 
many  years  and  we  have  not  yet  foimd 
a  solution.  For  instance,  meat  products 
are  processed  from  cattle  fattened  on 
an  Iowa  farm;  but  could  it  be  deter- 
mined that  the  original  producer  of 
ttie  livestock  on  the  Wyoming  range  re- 
ceived a  fair  price  for  his  product?  I 
do  not  know.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
figure  that  out 

Another  problem  connected  with  ad- 
ministering tJie  amendment  would  be  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  dairy 
products.  Take,  for  instance,  a  large 
cooperative  In  Minnesota,  such  as  the 
Land  O'  Lakes,  which  sells  for  perhaps 
200  small  cooperatives  scattered  around 
the  country.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
could  certify  that  the  original  producers 
have  received  the  full  support  price  or 
a  fair  price  as  determined  and  published 
by  the  Secretary. 

TTie  support  price  for  manufactured 
milk  is  $3.14  or  $3.15  a  hundred  pounds, 
yet  the  aveijige  price  paid  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  $3  a  hundred  pounds. 
Most  of  the  creameries  and  cheese  plants 
are  cooperatives.  At  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son they  might  make  additional  pay- 
ments, but  no  one  knows  what  those 
payments  may  be.  No  one  knows 
whether  they  will  come  up  to  the  full 
support  price.  It  looks  to  me  that  this 
amendmrat.  If  adopted,  would  make 
it  very  difficult  for  the  Government 
legally  to  do  business  with  the  dairy  co- 
operatives of  the  great  north  cenb-al 
dairying  section. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  at  our  farm 
program  is  that  we  have  not  yet  foimd 
any  way  to  translate  the  full  support 
price  guaranteed  by  the  Government  to 
the  farmers.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
do  that  without  TrnHnnftiiCTng  (he  in- 
dustry. I  do  not  know  that  we  could 
do  it  even  then.  I  wish  we  could  find 
a  way  to  guarantee  full  support  prices 
to  farmers,  but  I  am  t(^  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  of  the  small  cooperative  proc- 
essing plants  in  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota could  not  continue  in  business  if 
they  had  to  return  the  full  amount  to 
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the  producer.  They  are  small  plants  lo- 
cated eonvflnlently  to  the  community. 
The  community  might  have  to  go  a  long 
distance  to  market,  or  have  no  market 
at  all  iX  It  were  not  for  these  coopera- 
Uves. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Secretary  Benson  is  a  very,  very  smart 
man.  and  could  flgiire  out  the  problem 
with  the  staff  he  has? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  his  pred- 
ecessor was  able  to  figure  it  out.  I  am 
no  Judge  of  human  intelligence.  The 
more  I  see  of  it.  the  less  I  consider  myself 
to  be  a  Judge. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Has  it  not  been  stated 
that  Mr.  Benson  is  almost  a  superman? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  he  is  a 
superman  in  any  respect.  I  think  if  we 
could  strengthen  our  cooperatives  and 
could  get  good  cooperative  managements 
who  in  every  instance  were  able  to  carry 
on  their  work,  we  could  do  quite  a  great 
d^  to  improve  farm  income.  I  doubt 
that  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
comply  with  this  amendment  and  certain 
other  parts  of  the  law  at  the  same  time. 
I  wish  it  were  possible,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  it  can  be  done. 

SsvratAL  Szif ATOKS.    Votc!    Vote! 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Srield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Iowa    [Mr.  HlCKKHLOOPEIl]. 

Mr.    HICJKENLOOPER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  is  Just  another 
amendment  which  in  some  ways  might 
seem  on  its  face  to  be  a  good  amendment, 
but  it  would  be.  in  the  end,  completely 
fatal  to  the  livestock  industry  of  the 
United  States.    It  proposes,  in  effect,  to 
put  a  very  attractive  support  price  on 
livestock  in  the  market  place,  without 
any  control  whatsoever,  and  without  any 
reasonable  approach  to  the  question  of 
surpluses  at  the  bottom.    If  it  is  adopted 
we  shall  have  livestock  in  such  numbers 
that  the  storage  space  could  not  take  care 
of  them,  nor  could  the  public  purse  sup- 
port them     It  is  not  only  a  dangerous 
amendment,  but  it  would  be  doing  the 
greatest  disservice  to  the  livestock  econ- 
omy   in    agriculture    that    one    could 
Imagine.    We  are  all  hoping  that  agri- 
culture can  get  on  a  sound  and  prosper- 
ous basis,  but  such  amendments  as  this 
one.  Mr.  President,  will  wreck  it  rather 
than    help    it.    If    the    amendment    is 
adopted  we  shall  be  doing  something  to 
the  agricultural  industry  rather   than 
something  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  statement  by 
the  disting\iished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  I  knew  he  meant  what  he  said 
when  he  told  us  he  favored  the  objec- 
tive of  this  amendment.  He  not  only 
helped  to  put  a  provision  into  the  bill 
to  make  $250  million  available  to  the 
Secretary,  but  accepted  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senat<»-  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  add  to  that 
amount.  Under  thia  amendment  the 
Secretary  would  have  more  than  $500 
million  available  to  him  to  use.    I  know 


the  Senator  means  what  he  nays  when 
he  says  he  is  in  favor  of  the  objective. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  said  that 
If  he  thought  the  amendment  would 
achieve  its  purpose,  he  would  be  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  who  is  former  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  c(Mimilttee  have  worked  to- 
ward the  objective  sought  by  this  amend- 
ment, but  the  fact  remains  that  the  ob- 
jective has  not  been  achieved.  I  have 
pressed  other  amendments  which  I 
thought  would  achieve  the  objective 
sought,  but  they  have  been  rejected.  I 
submit  that  the  cattle  producers  and 
hog  producers  in  this  country  are  en- 
titled to  more  than  the  good  wishes  of 
Senators  in  this  matter. 

They  are  entitled  to  positive  action: 
and  if  we  refuse  to  tell  the  Secretary  of 
Agriciiltiire  that  he  shall  support,  and 
at  a  definite  price,  and  how  it  shall  be 
done:  if  we  still  favor  the  objective  of 
getting  it  done:  how  can  we  refuse  a 
directive  to  the  Secretary  to  get  it  done 
on  the  basis  that  he  himself  will  develop 
and  plan  it? 

I  submit  that  In  Justice  the  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to. 

Several  Serators.    Vote!    Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  baclc,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As 
many  as  favor  the  amendment  will 
please  stand. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

Aiken  Dwonhak 

Allott  Eastland 

Audenoa  Ellender 

Barkley  Ervln 

Barrett  Flanden 

Bean  Frear 

Bender  Pulbrlght 

Bennett  George 

Bible  Ooldwater 

Bricker  Oore 

Bridge*  Green 

Bush  Hayden 

Butler  HennlngB 

Byrd  Hlckenlooper 

Capebart  Hill 

Carlaon  Holland 

Case,  N.  J.  Hruska 
Case.  8  Dak.       Humphrey 

Chaves  Ives 

Clementa  Jackson 

Cotton  Jenner 

Curtis  Johnaon.  Tex. 

Daniel  Johnston,  8.  C. 

Dlrkaen  Kefaurer 

Douglaa  Kennedbf 

Duff  Kerr 


Knowland 

Kuchel 

Laird 

Langcr 

Lehman 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Malone 

Manaaeld 

Martin.  Iowa 

Martin.  Pa. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McNaraara 

Mllllkln 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastor* 

Payne 

Potter 

Robertson 


Ruaen 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathera 

Smith.  Mala* 


Smith.  If .  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 


Watklns 

Welker 

WUey 

WUUams 

Toung 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. The  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roIL 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Pur- 
tell].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay" ;  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  am  I  re- 
corded on  this  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recorded  as 
having  voted  In  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  Is  recorded  as 
having  voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  how  am 
I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recorded 
as  voting  In  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recorded  as 
voting  In  the  negative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stood the  Chair  to  state  that  I  am  re- 
corded as  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recorded  as 
voting  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    In  the  negative? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understood  the  Chair 
to  state  that  I  was  recorded  as  voting 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recorded  as 
voting  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  how  am  I 
recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recorded 
as  voting  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  votes 
-yea"? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes,  "yea." 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  the  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  is  called  for. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALU  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Pur- 
tell]  is  necessarily  absent.  His  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCartht]  has  been  announced  pre- 
viously. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr 
Bush]  Is  detained  on  official  businees. 
If  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
-nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  49 
nays  44.  as  follows: 
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Byrd 

Chares 

Clementa 

Daniel 

Douglas 

■astland 

■rvui 

Frewr 

Fulbrlght 

Oeorge 

Cora 

Oreen 

Hayden 

HIU 


Andenoa 

Berkley 

Bible 

Byrd 

CbaTes 

Clements 

Daniel 

Doujglas 

Bnrln 

Prear 

Pulbrlght 

George 

Oore 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hill 

Humphrey 


Jackson 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kucbsl 

Laird 

Lsnger 

Lehman 

Long 

Ifagnuson 

Mansflel<' 

Moaellan 

McMamara 

Monroney 

Morse 


Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

MeubergCT 

CMahoney 

RusseU 

Soott 

Sparknmn 

Symington 

lliurmond 

Thye 

WatklDS 

Wiley 

WUllams 

Toung 


NATS— 44 

Aiken  Dlrksen  MSrtln,  Iowa 

Allott  Duff  Martin,  Pa. 

Barrett  Dworahak  Mllllkln 

Beau  Kastland  Pastors 

Bender  Blender  Payne 

Bennett  Flanders  Potter 

Brlcker  Ooldwater  Robertson 

Bridges  Oreen  Saltonstall 

Butler  Hlckenlooper      Schoeppel 

Capehart  Holland  Smathers 

Carlson  Hruaka  Smith.  Mains 

Case.  N.  J.  Irn  Smith.  N.  J. 

Case.  8.  Dak.       Jenner  StennU 

Cotton  Knowland  Welker 

Curtis  Malone 

HOT  VOTINO— a 

Bush  McCarthy  PurteU 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kcrk 
on  behalf  of  himself  smd  other  Senators 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Pu«- 
tsll]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wu.EYl  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  Purtkll]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wnxr]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
"yea." 


The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  52 
n«W  42.  as  follows:  ' 

TEAS— 52 

Aa^arson  Humphrey  Murray 

»«wy  Jackson  Neely 

"*"•  Johnson,  Te«.  Neuberger 

Johnston.  8.  C.  O'Mahonsy 

Kefauver  Pastore 

Kctuiedy  RuaaeU 

Kerr  Scott 

Kuchd  Smathets 

lAlrd  Sparkmsn 

linger  StennU 

I<ehman  Symington 

I«ng  Thurmond 

Magnuson  Thye 

Mansfleld  Watklns 

MoClellan  WiUlan* 

McMamara  Tvung 
Monroney 
Mone 

MATB-4a 

Aiken  Cotton  Melons 

AUott  Curtis  Martin.  Iowa 

Barrett  DlrkssA  Martin.  Pa. 

Beau  Duff  McCwthy 

Bender  Dworshak  m^ipiMn 

Bennett  Ellender  Mundt 

Brlcker  Flanders  Payne 

Bridges  Ooldwater  Potter 

Bush  Hlckenlooper  Robertson 

Butler  Holland  SaltonstaU 

Capriuut  Hruska  SclMeppel 

Carlson  Ives  Smith.  Maine 

Case.  N.  J.  Jenner  Smith.  N.  J. 

Case,  8.  Dak.  Knowland  Welker 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 

PurteU  WUey 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WATKINS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
which  was  voted  upon  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  had  prepared  an  amendment  covering 
the  same  general  substance,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  prior  to  the  vote 
an  amendment  which  I  intended  to  offer 
which  would  cover  the  same  general  pur- 
pofe.  together  with  my  statement  with 
reference  to  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Reooro.  as  follows: 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 

Mr.  Watkiks  to  the  bill  (8.  3188)  to  provide 

an  improved  farm  program,  viz..  on  page  4, 

^between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert  the  following: 

"cnnncATioN  or  mcupt  or  tmrron  nicss 

■T  PBOOtTCKaS 

•^■c.  107.  Section  401  (e)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

•"(«)  (1)  Whenever  any  price  support  or 
surplus  removal  operation  for  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  Is  carried  out  through  pur- 
chases from  or  loans  or  payments  to  proc- 
essors, the  Secretary  shall  obtain  certifica- 
tions from  such  processors  that  the 
producers  of  the  agricultural  commodities 
involved  have  received  not  less  than  the 
support  price  therefor  or.  In  the  case  of 
commodities  for  which  no  support  price  has 
been  established,  such  price,  not  leas  than 
76  percent  of  the  parity  price,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  a  reasonable  retiun  to  such  pro- 
ducers. 

"  '(2)  m  any  case  in  which  any  such  pur- 
chase is  made  from  a  processor,  or  a  proc- 
essor receives  any  such  loan  or  pfiyment,  and 
such  processor  (1)  falls  to  make  the  certifica- 
tion required  by  this  subsection  either  prior 
to  such  ptirchase,  loan,  or  payment  or  within 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  or  (2)  know- 
ingly makes  a  false  certification  tmder  this 
subsection,  such  processor  shaU  refimd  to 
the  Secretary  the  proceeds  of  the  purchase, 
loan,  or  payment  and  shall  forfeit  to  ths 
United  States  any  commodities  deUvered  to 
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the  Sscretary  ptirauant  to  such  purehas*. 
loan,  or  payment,  and  shaU  be  Ineligible  to 
participate  In  such  price  support  or  surplus 
jnMaowU  program  for  such  period  as  may  be 
prsscrlbed  by  the  Secretary.  Upon  faUure  ctf 
«Be  processor  to  make  any  refund  required 
by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  ahaU  maln- 
t^  a  dvu  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United 
*  ^  ***•  recovery  of  the  amount  there- 
ot.  The  penalties  provided  by  this  paraaranh 
•hjU  be  to  addition  to  the^  jSiSSf^ 
j^ded  by  any  other  appUcable  proylstoM  <rf 

ln£t^^  "»•  2*.  strike  out  "lor-  and 

SramtsifT  bt  SaraTOB  Watkhts 
Mr.  President.  last  FMday.  March  16.  the 
senate  adopted  an  amendment  which  would 
increase  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
tofurther  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which 
section  82  fimds  can  be  ussd.  from  S260 
mttMon  to  f  SOD  million. 

The  principal  method  of  removing  sur- 
pluses by  expendlttuv  of  section  82  f  imds  Is 
the  direct  purchase  program.  These  pur- 
chases generaUy  are  made  from  processors 
rather  than  directly  from  the  farmers.  How- 
ever, the  law  does  not  require  processors  to 
pay  farmers  a  iM-lce  which  reflects  a  stipu- 
lated percentage  of  partly. 

Tlie  Congress  has  no  way  of  ascertaining, 
therefore,  whether  the  surpliu  removal  pro^ 
grams  actually  benefit  farmers. 

Section  401  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  merely  {Mxtvldes  that: 

"Whenever  any  price  support  or  surplus 
removal  operation  for  any  agricultural  com- 
modity Is  carried  out  through  purchases 
from  or  loans  or  payments  to  processors,  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
obtain  from  the  processors  such  assurances 
as  he  deems  adequate  that  the  producers 
of  the  agricultural  commodity  Involved  have 
received  or  will  receive  maxlmtmi  benefits 
from  the  price  support  or  surpltu  removal 
operation.     (U.  S.  C.  1421  (e))." 

It  appears  to  me  that  If  the  Congress  Is 
going  to  appropriate  such  vast  amounts  of 
money  for  stirplus-removal  programs,  then 
It  ought  to  have  assurance  that  farmers, 
not  processors,  are  going  to  benefit. 

Por  example,  as  of  March  8.  some  165,700,- 
760  pounds  of  pork  and  lard  have  been  pur- 
chased with  section  32  funds  at  a  cost  of 
S83.4  mUllon,  yet  the  parity  price  of  hogs  as 
of  March  16,  1956  stood  at  only  67  percent  of 
parity.  This  is  a  rise  of  6  percent  of  parity 
since  January  15,  but  probably  most  of  this 
Increase  in  parity  price  U  due  to  the  market- 
ing of  fewer  hogs  and  not  necessarUy  this 
support  program. 

Until  the  Senate  adopted  this  amendment 
to  increase  the  authorized  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  ptirpose  of  Section  32  funds  to 
$500  nUUlon,  I  had  some  doubt  of  offering 
my  amendment  which  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  obtain  certifica- 
tions from  processors  that  the  producers 
of  agricxiltural  commodities,  for  which  any 
price  support  or  surplus  removal  operation 
is  carried  out  through  purchases  from,  or 
loans  or  psjrments  to  processors,  have  been 
paid  for  their  product: 

1.  Not  less  than  the  support  price  there- 
for: or 

2.  In  the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no 
support  price  has  been  established,  such 
price,  but  not  lees  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price,  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  provide  a  reasonable  return  to  such  pro- 
ducers. 

By  way  pf  explanation,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  amendment  would  require  76  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  to  be  paid  producers 
In  the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sup- 
port price  has  been  established,  because  Title 
m  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Act  of  1949,  as 
•mended  provides  thst  for  commodities  other 
than  the  basics  (wheat,  cotton,  com.  rice, 
peanuts  and  tobacco)  and  the  designated 
nonbaslea    (wool.    Including    mohair;    tung 
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1.  A  rapport  lerd  •■  a  psmntag*  of  tka 
pvtty  prle*a(  »•  Bf  ■iiimj  la  Mt  toy  th« 
BtenXxTf  of  Agrleulture. 

a.  And  ptnctammt  an  rcqalrad  to  certify 
fbat  producers  have  been  paid  that  price. 
It  would  aeem  miich  wlacr  not  to  Institute 
audi  purcliaee  progranu  iTnliw  It  la  erldent 
that  producera.  (or  wboae  benefit  tbe  pro- 
gram la  InKlatad  In  tba  ttrat  place,  will  actu- 
ally benefit  price- wlaa.  TO  apand  wnnin««#  ctf 
dollara  In  aurplua  removal  operations  with- 
out a  support  lerel  beln^  announced  and 
which  doaa  not  result  In  the  improvement  of 
market  prices  can  only  lead  to  blttemecs  ol 
feeUngs  on  the  part  of  producers  toward  both 
the  proceaaora  and  their  government. 

Par  example,  aa  I  have  noted  under  the 
pork  purchase  program  aa  at  March  8  some 
ltt.700.7:o  pounda  of  pork  and  lard  have  been 
purchased  at  a  coet  at  $83.4  million,  yet  the 
parity  price  of  hoga  aa  of  February  15.  1»S«, 
atood  at  only  57  percent  of  parity. 

It  aeems  unfair  to  accuse  processors  of  not 
paying  producers  a  fair  price  and  of  charging 
the  Oovemment  jwogreesiveJy  more  for  the 
commodity  In  question,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  the  beef  esttte  and  pork  purchase  pro- 
grama,  when  the  Gavernment  has  failed  at 
the  outset  to  say  what  price  Is  s  "fair  price." 
Parhapa  some  meat  packers  have  taken  un- 
t»ix  advantage  of  both  beef  catUe  and  hog 
producers  and  the  Government  as  well,  but 
until  Congress  requires  that  the  prices  paid 
producers  refiect  a  stipulated  support  level 
■ueh  practices  cannot  be  halted. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  also  provides 
aanctlon  for  fvllure  on  the  part  of  |»-oceeaora 
to  provide  auch  certiflcatlona. 

In  any  caae  in  which  any  auch  purchaae  la 
made  from  a  processor,  etc..  and  such  proc- 
eaaor  falla  to  make  the  certlflcatlon  required 
by  thla  amendment  either  prior  to  such  pur- 
«*»••••  'o^u  or  payment,  end  such  processor 
(1)   falla  to  make  the  certlflcaUon  required 
by  this  subaecUon  either  prior  to  such  pur- 
chase. kMn  or  payment  or  within  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter,  or  (2>  who  knowingly  makea 
a  false  certlflcaUon  under  this  amendment, 
auch  processor  (l)   shall  refund  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  proceeds  of  the  purchaae.  loan  or 
payment.    (2)    shall    forfeit    to    the    United 
Btatee  any  conunoditlea  to  be  delivered  to  the 
fioeratary  pursuant  to  siich  purchase,  loan  or 
payment.  (3)  shall  be  Ineligible  to  participate 
to  such  price  support  or  surplus  removal  pro- 
gram for  such  a  period  as  the  Secretary  mav 
preecribe. 

Should  the  proceseor  fall  to  make  any  re- 
fund required  by  thla  amendment,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  institute  a  suit 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  amount  paid. 

In  addition  to  these  sanctlotw  contained  hi 
the  amendment,  title  18.  United  Statee  Oode. 
provides  an  additional  sancUon  for  fiUng 
with  the  Government  instrumentality  a  false 
certification.  Section  1001  of  thU  title  pro- 
▼ides  for  a  maximimi  fine  of  $10,000  and  Im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  more  than  6  years 
or  both. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  caD 
up  my  amendmrat  designated  "3-1  ft- 
56-8."  I  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  It  be  sUted. 

The  PRESnnNO  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  stated. 


On  pace  35. 

between  lines  14  and  IS.  tt  k 
to  insert  the  f  oUowlnc  new  section 

Sac.  laiL  (•)  Kotwtttaindlng  aay 
provision  of  law.  beglnalac  v^tta  ttaa  itifT 
crops,  the  Sserstary  shaU  rsqulre  as  a  odb- 
dltloa  of  dlglbmty  for  prlos  support  om  aay 
•grlcultural  crop.  exoapC  tui^  nuu.  that  tha 
producer  agree,  if  otherwise  eligible,  to  de- 
vote an  aersags  of  cropland  (tlllat>le  In  regu- 
lar rotattoB)  to  either  the  acreage  rsawn 
program  or  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram, or  both:  Protnded,  That  this  requlra- 
ment  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  crop  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  in 
*oy  year  in  which  saarketlng  quotas  are  in 
effect  on  such  crop  as  s  reeult  of  a  referendum 
conducted  prior  to  the  enactment  of  thla  act: 
Frovided  fvrther.  That  thla  requirement  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  with  15  acres  or 
less  devoted  to  price -supported  crops  during 
any  one  marketing  year:  Provided  further. 
That  the  amount  of  such  acreage  of  cropland 
shall  be  determined  by  applying  a  percent- 
age factor  to  the  total  acreage  of  cropland 
being  planted  to  price -supported  crops  for 
harvest  during  the  marketing  years  for  which 
ellilblllty  for  price  support  Is  being  de- 
termined. The  percentage  factor  shall  be 
that  determined  by  the  Secretary.  azMl  in  no 
event  in  excess  of  15  percent  of  the  acreage 
of  cropland  being  devoted  to  price-supported 
crops.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
agricultural  conservation  payments  for  ap- 
proved conaervation  practlcea  p^rf  jrmcU  on 
land  removed  from  production  for  market 
under  thU  section. 

(b)  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise 
provide  by  regulation,  no  producer  shall  be 
eligible  for  any  payment  under  this  act  if 
the  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to  price- 
supported  crops,  other  than  tung  nuts,  on 
any  farm  controlled  by  such  producer  U  in- 
creased to  an  acreage  greater  than  the  aver- 
age devoted  to  such  crops  In  the  Unmcdlateiy 
preceding  5  years  (considering  norouU  rota- 
tion practices). 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  just  called  up  for  con- 
sideration is  a  simple  one.  but  I  regard 
it  as  basic  iX  we  are  to  make  any  real  In- 
roads on  our  surpluses  by  making  effec- 
tive use  of  the  soil  bank. 

Briefly,  the  amendment  would  require 
those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  price 
supports  to  help  balance  supply  with  de- 
mand by  contributing  to  the  soil  bank. 
In  other  words,  those  who  are  the  heav- 
iest beneficiaries  of  the  farm  program 
would  be  required  to  accept  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  its  overall  success. 

First,  beginning  with  1957  crops,  the 
amendment  requires,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  on  any  agri- 
cultural crop,  except  tung  nuts,  that  pro- 
ducers must  make  a  contribution  to  the 
soil  bank — either  the  acreage  reserve  or 
conservation  reserve — the  percentage 
factor  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  but  in  no  event  to  be 
in  excess  of  15  percent  of  the  acreage  of 
cropland  being  devoted  to  price-sup- 
ported crops.  Tung  nuU  are  excepted 
because  many  growers  of  that  commod- 
ity have  no  land  other  than  that  upon 
which  tung  trees  are  planted,  and  we 
could  not  expect  them  to  destroy  a  part 
of  their  orchard. 

I  should  like  to  can  attenUon.  at  this 
time,  to  the  fact  that  since  we  began 
the  debate  on  the  pending  WU.  the  com- 
plete necessity  of  adopting  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind  has  become  evident 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  amendmenU 


which  have  been  adopted  •$  applicable 
to  corn  and  appUeable  to  the  four  snull 
grain  ero|M  proride  tn  substance  that 
U  percent  of  each  of  those  crops  must 
be  dlTcrted  Into  either  tha  acreage  re- 
serre  or  the  oonaerratkm  raserni  as  a 
eonditloti  for  price  supports  In  other 
words,  a  principle  has  been  followed  by 
the  Senate  In  the  adoption  of  amend. 
pen ta  with  reference  to  com  and  with 
reference  to  the  four  small  grain  crops- 
and  It  Is  rather  dear  that  to  have  any 
decree  of  Justice  between  the  various 
commodities  and  the  producers  who  pro- 
duce the  various  commodities  which  are 
under  price  support,  that  that  prlncipla 
requires  consideration  and,  I  believe,  ex- 
tension to  the  other  cropa. 

Second.  The  amendment  Is  not  appU. 
cable  to  farms  that  have  15  acres  or  less 
devoted  to  price -supported  crops.  This 
takes  care  of  the  question  of  minimum 
acreage  allotments  for  wheat,  cotton, 
burley  tobacco,  and  small  farms  in  gen- 
eraL 

Third  It  does  not  apply  to  crops  In 
1957  for  which  producers  have  already 
voted  in  marketing  quotas  prior  to  enact, 
ment  of  this  act.  It  would  apply  in  1957 
to  most  quota  crops,  but  some  types  of 
tobacco  have  voted  quotas  for  more  than 
1  year  and  it  would  not  be  applicable  to 
those  crope. 

Fourth.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  poa- 
sibihty  of  producers  plowing  up  a  lot  of 
land  currently  being  devoted  to  soU  con- 
scn,ation  crops,  and  not  replacing  such 
soil  conserving  crops  with  other  acreage 
it  requires  that  no  farm  shall  have  a 
greater  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to 
price-supported  crops  than  normally 
was  planted  to  price-supported  crops 
during  the  last  5  years.  Of  course  an 
allowance  is  made  for  normal  rotation 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  the  essence  of  assurance  that 
acreage  which  Is  diverted  shaU  not 
simply  be  placed  into  crops  which  al- 
though not  basic  crop^  are  nevertheless 
important  crops,  and  thus  aggravate  the 
problems  of  other  producers.  Purther- 
more.  the  amendment  is  the  logical  ac- 
companiment to  amendments  which 
have  already  bewi  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  reUUon  to  com  and  smaU 
grains. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote 
for  the  Rfcosd  the  applicable  portions  of 
the  amendment"?  which  we  have  already 
adopted  with  relaUon  to  com  and  nnafl 
grains.  The  appUcable  portion  of  the 
amendment  adopted  with  reference  to 
com  reads  as  follows: 

of^il.^!!f?'y^  '^^^  require,  aa  a  eondltton 
of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  com.  that 
the  producer  agree  to  devoU  an  acreage  o* 
cropland  (tUled  in  normal  rotation),  at  the 
option  of  the  producer,  to  either  the  acreage 
'•^•rve  program  or  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  equal  to  15  percent  of  such  pro- 
ducer  s  farm  base  acreage  far  com. 

Likewise.  It  H  stated  as  an  absolute 
prerequLslte.  in  the  case  of  a  com  grower, 
in  order  to  come  into  the  program,  that 
such  grower  is  required  to  underplant  hia 
larm  base  acreage  for  com. 

In  the  ease  of  the  other  four  grain 
crops.  I  should  like  to  quote  the  rele- 
Tant  porUon  of  the  amendment  which 


has  been  adopted  with  reference  to  those 
crops: 

The  producers  ot  such  eommodltiea— 

And  the  commodities  are  grain  8or> 
ghums.  barley,  oats,  and  rye— 
to  be  eligible  for  prlee  support.  ahaU  have 
(a)  entered  into  oontraeU  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  plaos  Into  the  acreage  reeerve  or 
conservation  reeerve  a  portion  of  the  tillable 
acres  of  grain  sorghums,  rye,  oaU,  and  bar- 
ley equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the  average 
number  of  acres  devoted  to  production  of 
auch  conunoditlea.  during  the  preceding  3 
yeara. 

In  closing  my  presentation,  let  me  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that,  first,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  kind  I  have  offered  is  re- 
quired if  we  are  serious  about  getting 
farmers  to  comply  and  to  make  a  con- 
tribuUon  to  the  soil  bank  and  in  that 
way  build  up  soil  fertility,  which  is  the 
only  Justification  for  the  huge  amotmts 
that  we  are  to  spend  on  the  soil  banic 
Second,  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  except  for  the  adoption 
of  such  an  amendment,  we  would  have  a 
one-sided  program  because  of  the 
amendments  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  in  that  corn  and  small 
grains  have  to  make  a  contribution  by 
placing  either  in  the  conservation  re- 
serve or  acreage  reserve,  of  15  percent  of 
their  acreage  heretofore  planted,  as  a 
condition  to  their  participation  in  price 
supports. 

Is  it  fair.  Is  it  reasonable,  to  require 
that  kind  of  participation  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  com  and  the  four  small  grains 
and  have  no  such  requirement  for  those 
who  produce  soybeans,  or  for  those  who 
produce  flaxseed,  or  for  those  who  pro- 
duce the  basic  crops? 

It  seems  to  mc  that  It  is  elemental  jus- 
tice to  have  a  provision  similar  to  that 
we  have  already  adopted  with  reference 
to  com  and  the  small  grains  applicable 
all  the  way  through.  Otherwise  we  will 
find  many  people  not  complying  and  not 
putting  land  into  the  soil  bank  and  not 
building  up  the  reserve  fertility  for  the 
Nation,  which  justifies  the  soil  bank,  and 
not  playing  fair  with  the  producers  who 
produce  com  and  small  grains. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  if  his  amendment  would 
establish  what  has  been  called  a  cross 
compliance. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  establish  a 
measure  of  cross  compliance,  and  it 
would  establish  assurance  that  no  farmer 
could  simply  take  out  a  part  of  his  basic 
crop — as.  for  example,  cotton  or  wheat — 
and  get  paid  at  the  high  rates  that  he 
would  get  under  the  acreage-reserve  pro- 
gram, and  at  the  same  time  plant  other 
land,  not  of  the  kind  that  he  has  in  the 
acreage  reserve,  but  other  land,  and  to 
such  a  way  make  more  complex  the  prob- 
lems of  the  producers  of  those  other 
crops. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sooth  Dakoto.  I  beUeve 
it  is  equitable  that  when  a  farmer  applies 
for  price  support  on  a  particular  crop, 
that  he  should  comply  with  the  require- 
ment in  the  main  program,  and  that  he 
should  put  something  into  the  soil  bank 
with  reference  to  that  particular  cr<^. 
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<afliculty  will  arise.  If  we  are  to  establish 
cross  compliance,  that  the  Secretary 
round  last  year,  when  cross  compliance 
was  first  proposed  and  we  found  it  nec- 
essary to  abandon  so-called  cross  com- 
pUance.  It  might  weU  be  that  a  com 
farmer  would  find  that  he  should  put 
some  land  into  the  com  soil  bank,  so 
to  speak,  but,  because  of  his  operations 
might  feel  that  he  should  not  go  into 
the  soil  bank  on  every  one  of  his  crops 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Either  I  have  mis- 
understood the  Senator's  earlier  ques- 
tion, or  the  Senator  has  misunderstood 
my  answer.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
subsection  (b)  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment, he  win  find  that  the  lands  a  pro- 
ducer may  divert  are  not  specific  acres 
The  condition  imposed  Is  that  his  total 
acreage  on  aU  price  supported  crops  may 
not  exceed  that  which  was  planted  in  the 
immediate  5  preceding  years.  That 
means  he  must  devote  some  of  his  land 
to  sou  conserving  crops,  and  he  must 
also  not  exceed  the  total  acreage  for  all 
price  supported  crops  that  he  has  had 
heretofore. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  It  Is 
▼«y  similar  to  the  provision  which  has 
been  written  Into  the  com  amendment 
and  hito  the  amendment  relating  to 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  illustrates  the  complexities 
which  exist  in  dealing  with  agriculture 
when  problems  of  this  sort  become  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  any  program. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  requirement  as  to 
a  particular  crop,  nor  as  to  the  total,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  might  be  a 
problem  of  crop  compliance.  Last  year 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  practical  difll- 
culty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  amplify  my  for- 
mer answer,  while  a  certain  measure  of 
compUance  Is  required,  It  Is  not  required 
of  any  grower  that  he  shall  plant  a 
smaller  acreage  of  the  total  crops  he  pro- 
duces under  price  supports  than  that 
which  he  has  produced  heretofore,  but 
neither  is  he  permitted  to  add  to  his 
total  acreage  for  all  those  price-sup- 
ported crops,  as  has  frequently  been  done 
in  the  past,  thus  Introducing  other  prob- 
lems concerning  other  commodities  than 
those  receiving  direct  benefits  from  price 
supports. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  so  much  time  as 
he  may  requh«  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mMit  IMr.  Anuwl. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say,  first,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  more  in 
favor  of  helping  the  farmer  than  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  He 
has  kept  away  from  political  implica- 
tions. He  has  but  one  thing  in  mind  in 
connection  with  this  measure,  and  that 
Is  to  restore  a  higher  level  of  prosperity 
to  the  American  farmer. 

The  farm  bill  is  getting  Into  such 
shape,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  last  amendment,  which  I  think  will 
preclude  the  Qovemment  from  purchas- 
ing butter  and  cheese  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  or  canned  meats  in  Montana. 
Idaho,  or  Colorado,  that  it  seems  just  too 
much  to  expect  that  it  can  be  success- 
fully administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 
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Mr,  President.  I  think  we  Should  ti«at 
Mriously  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
S«iator  from  Florida.  Very  obviously 
when  we  fixed  high  support  prices,  we 
did  so  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  higher 
income  to  the  fanner.  When  surpluses 
accumulated,  acreage  had  to  be  cut  It 
is  not  right,  Mr.  President,  for  those  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  high  support 
prices  to  take  the  acreage  which  they  are 
required  to  reduce  from  their  original 
planting,  and  plant  another  commodity 
which  breaks  the  price  and  backs  of 
other  producers  who  have  not  been  bene- 
fiting from  any  support  price  at  all,  in 
many  cases.  There  is  a  strong  element 
of  Justice  in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  just  as  he  has  the  maxi- 
mum element  of  justice  in  his  own  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  only  a  few  min- 
utes. I  have  about  concluded  what  I  had 
to  say.  I^t  us  cast  a  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment on  its  merits.  Let  us  forget  wheth- 
er It  will  or  will  not  embarrass  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  President.  Let  us  cast  a 
vote  on  the  basis  of  whether  it  is  going 
to  help  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  was  not  that 
provision  written  into  the  bill  by  the 
committee? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    What  provision? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  amendment 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Because  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  were  in  the  minority 
when  some  other  provisions  were  written 
Into  the  bill,  and  we  reserved  the  right 
to  present  our  own  position  through 
amendments  on  the  fioor.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  write 
this  particular  provision  into  the  bilL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  argument  which 
is  being  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont seems  to  reflect  a  great  deal  of 
reasonableness  and  justice. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  regret  the  majority  of 
the  committee  did  not  agree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  farmers  have  the 
right  to  plant  something  which  might 
imdermine  other  farmers? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  what  has  been 
happening.  That  is  one  particular  rea- 
son why  we  are  In  dIfHculty  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  so  that  I 
may  answer  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  further?  I  will  extend  the  Sen- 
ator's time  1  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  only  is  it  true, 
as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
that  the  committee  was  divided  in  its 
position  on  a  similar  amendment  to  this 
one,  which  covered  all  crops,  but  It  was 
divided,  as  I  recall,  about  the  same  way 
it  was  divided  as  to  other  controversial 
matters.  But  since  the  committee  acted 
on  this  question.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from,  Rhode 
Island  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
Itself  written  a  provision  Into  the  bill 
reqiilrlng  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  the  producers  of  com  and  the  small 
grain  crops. 
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Mr.  PAfiTORB.  As  a  mmtter  of  fact. 
doMltnot  amooxxt  to  a  second  bite  oX  the 

Mr.  HOLLAWD.    T  do  not  know  that  I 
understand  the  Senator.   I  suppose  cher- 
^  ites  are  raised  in  Rhode  Iriand. 

Mr.  PASrrORB.  We  do  not  raise  eher- 
rles.  but  we  know  a  little  bit  about  a  sec- 
ond Mte  of  a  cherry. 

We  are  SBjing  that  unless  the  amend- 
ment is  passed.  Insofar  as  certain  com- 
modities Sire  concerned,  some  farmers 
can  undermine  other  farmers. 

Mr.  HCXXAND.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
cof reel. 

',  Mr.  AIKEH.  Mt.  President,  twice  be- 
fore we  have  .wurht  to  place  a  provision 
of  this  nature  into  a  Mil  which  would 
protect  the  producer  of  unsupported 
crops  from  being  hurt  by  the  jwlicy  of 
those  who  had  high-support  prices.  We 
have  heard  that  the  Secretary  did  not 
enforce  compliance  last  year.  Why? 
Because  Congress,  the  Senate  particu- 
larly, expressed  itself  as  being  opposed  to 
compulsory  compliance  with  all  acreage 
allotments  in  order  to  receive  price  sup- 
port. If  we  liad  insisted  on  compulsory 
compliance  last  year  we  would  be  far 
better  off  today  than  we  are  at  this  time. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
TSnrKJ  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  if  we  had 
a  soil  bank  program,  providing  that  the 
producer  cculd  retire  acreage  and  be 
compensated  for  such  acreage  retired. 
the  producer  would  have  an  income  from 
the  program  which  would  enable  him  to 
pay  some  of  his  more  or  less  nxed  ex- 
penses including  his  taxes.  Cross  com- 
pliance without  a  soil  bank  program  as 
Is  envisioned  in  the  pending  legislation 
would  be  impossible  of  achievement.  We 
caimot  expect  a  man  to  lay  idle  some  of 
his  acres  without  a  return.  If  we  were 
farmers  in  the  semiarid  areas,  where  it 
Is  customary  to  lay  Idle  half  of  the  unit 
for  summer  fallowing,  and  then  be  com- 
pelled to  set  aside  SO  or  40  percent  of 
the  other  tillable  acres  without  ccm- 
pensation.  the  best  of  us  would  be  ruined 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatorfrom  Minnesota  yield' 

Mr.  THYE.  I  should  be  delighted.  If 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  let  me  have 
sufficient  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  With  rejrpect  to  the 
wheat  farmer,  he  has  already  cut  his 
acreage  at  least  one-third,  and,  in  many 
areas,  more  than  that.  If  he  coiild  not 
plant  anything  on  those  diverted  acres, 
it  would  be  an  impossible  situation. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  say  to  my  colleagues. 

What  is  being  proposed  Is  a  concerted 
effort  to  get  a  reduction  In  the  number 
of  acres  tilled,  thereby  reducing  the  sux- 
pluses  ruining  the  farmers'  markeU  to- 
day.   That  is  the  only  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  the  question.    Full  parity  in 
the  market  place  cannot  be  obtained  so 
long  as  these  smiJluses  exist  to  destroy 
the  markets.   The  amendment  proposing 
that  It  be  mandatory  to  comply  and  to 
lay  Idle  diverted  acres— the  acres  di- 
verted from  cotton,  wheat,  com.  or  any 
?  ^*  ^*y*c*— ^  *  perfectly  sound  and 
logical  approach.  In  my  opinion,  to  the 
question.    That  Is  why  I  shall  support 
the  amendment 
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Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 

that  this  Is  the  first  time  there  has  been 
an  Intelligent  approach  to  the  question 
of  surpluses,  and  it  Is  the  first  time  a 
legislative  enactment  has  been  proposed 
which  makes  commonsense  from  the 
standpoint  of  reducing  the  farm  plant. 

Now  let  us  try  to  visualise.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  it  would  be  like  if  you  were 
a  cash  renter  of  a  200-acre  farm  and 
were  paying  $12  or  $15  iin  acre  rent.  Do 
you  think  for  1  moment  that  it  would 
be  financially  possible  to  retire  50  per- 
cent wheat  acreage.  30  percent  of  your 
com  acreage,  or  a  like  pi.^rcentage  of  your 
cotton  acreage,  and  then  not  be  able  to 
obtain  any  compensation  whatever  for 
doing  so? 

Do  you  think.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
farm  operator  could  pay  $15  an  acre  cash 
rent,  retire  some  of  the  rented  acreage, 
and  still  remain  solvent?  Of  course  not. 
Some  of  us  endeavored  2  years  ago  to 
provide  for  the  retirement  of  tillable 
acres  through  some  soit  of  compensat- 
ing retirement  program.  We  were  un- 
successful. Now  we  are  proceeding  to- 
ward such  a  course  of  action.  It  Is  a 
first  common-sense  approach  to  the 
problem,  as  I  have  alreai:iy  said.  Give  us 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  wager— and  I  am  not  a  wagering 
man — that  there  will  be  notable  progress 
In  the  reUrement  of  Ullable  acres;  and 
once  this  has  been  achieved,  we  shall  be 
well  on  the  way  to  brmging  surpluses 
within  manageable  proportions  and  to 
establishing  conditions  in  the  market 
place  reflecting  100  percent  of  parity. 
This  will  be  possible  because  of  the  higti 
level  of  our  Natkm's  economy. 

Times  are  not  like  they  were  In  the 
depression  years  of  the  early  1930s,  when 
there  were  millions  of  unemployed  per- 
sons, and  our  national  economy  was  de- 
pressed. That  is  not  the  case  today. 
This  country  is  experiencing  record  em- 
ployment with  high  wages  for  the 
worker.  Resale  and  wholesale  price 
levels  are  such  that  our  economy  should 
reflect  full  parity  for  the  farmer.  What 
has  kept  the  farmer,  however,  from  re- 
ceiving 100  percent  of  parity  is  the  bur- 
den of  surpluses. 

It  win  be  well  into  1957  before  the  soil 
bank  program  will  prove  iU  effecUveness 
in    reducing    materially    the    surpluses 
That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Florida 

1  Mr.  HoLLAMo]  has  proposed  the  amend- 
ment which  would  make  it  mandatory  to 
retire  acres.  The  acres  must  lie  idle.  If 
the  program  is  to  operate  effectively 
acres  must  not  be  used  for  producUon  of 
other  crops. 

Had  such  a  program  become  effective 

2  years  ago.  the  farmer  would  be  pret^ 
well  out  of  the  woods  and  into  the  day- 
light and  the  farm  economy  would  not 
continue  to  be  threatened  by  these  sur- 
pluses    of     agricultural     commodiUes 
Therefore,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated 
I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.    I  want  to  reiterate.  Mr 
President,    that    we    cannot    hope    to 
achieve  this  year  substantial  results  from 
the  soil  bank  program,  specifically  so  far 
as  the  surpluses  are  concerned.    Winter 
wheat  was  planted  last  faU  in  Oregon. 
Washington.  Colorado.  Oklahoma.  Kan- 
sas, and  in  the  Panhandle  area  of  Texas 
In  Minnesota,  winter  wheat  was  planted 
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last  September.  Therefore,  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  only  a  very  limited  re- 
duction of  tillable  winter  wheat  acres  in 
1956  throuKh  the  operations  of  the  soil 
bank  program.  Because  of  this  sitoa- 
tlon.  I  proposed  a  1-year  restoration  of  90 
percent  prlee  supports  in  committee  ao 
as  to  sUbOiae  the  whole  farm  eeonomy 
untU  such  time  as  the  soU  bank  achieves 
the  objectives  sought  by  Jt  The  pro- 
posal, however,  was  rejected. 

Then  we  subsequently  voted  a  3  years' 
restoration  of  90  percent  supports,  be- 
cause It  was  believed  that  a  time  well 
beyond  this  year  must  pass  beffwe  there 
would  be  any  material  resulU  achieved 
from  the  soli  bank  program.  In  the 
meantime,  we  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  higher  sup- 
ports so  as  to  prevent  the  farm  economy 
from  going  farther  down  hiU. 

But  so  far  as  the  pending  question  Is 
concerned.  I  am  convinced  there  must  be 
mandatory  provision  governing  the  di- 
verted acres  if  there  is  to  be  a  positive 
reduction  in  acreage.  In  the  past, 
through  com  acreage  allotments,  acre- 
age allotments  on  wheat,  cotton,  and  the 
other  basics,  we  have  merely  changed 
the  production  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  or 
one  of  the  other  basics,  to  production  on 
that  acre  of  another  crop,  such  as  oats, 
barley,  or  sorghum  grains.  We  have 
never  effected  a  complete  reductlou 
in  the  overall  farm  plant,  but  merely 
permitted  acreage  to  be  diverted  from 
one  basic  crop  to  another  or  to  a  feed 
crop. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  so  many 
criticisms  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  sincere  efforts  being  put  forth  to 
write  a  sound,  constructive  farm  bilL  1 
think  time  will  prove  the  merit  of 
amendmenu  which  have  been  offered  up 
to  the  present  time. 

However,  some  have  weakened  the 
supports  materially  on  commoditiea 
such  as  com.  wheat,  and  cotton. 

The  question  of  wheat  supports  will 
face  an  uncertain  future  in  conference 
because  of  the  two-price  system  and  the 
objection  by  the  administration  to  the 
two-price  system. 

But  in  the  main  we  have  legislated 
construcuvely.  If  we  could  have  re- 
tained the  committee's  restoration  of 
90  percent  price  supports  on  the  basics 
for  at  least  this  year,  we  would  then 
have  guaranteed  that  the  price  woukl 
not  drop  further  in  this  calendar  year. 
Then  with  the  complete  introduction  of 
the  soil  bank  program,  and  an  effective 
administration  of  it,  I  beUeve  we  would 
be  to  well  along  with  controlling  sur- 
pluses that  the  price  support  factor 
would  be  unimportant. 

But  in  the  main — and  I  say  this  with- 
out even  a  quiver  in  my  voice— I  believe 
that  in  this  UU  we  have  done  a  better 
Job  for  the  farmer  than  has  ever  been 
done  before,  because  we  are  proposing 
PosiUve  action,  through  the  soil  >*■">• 
features,  to  manage  surpluses,  and  we 
are  also  supplementing  section  32  funds 
in  order  to  dispose  of  and  handle  perish- 
ables. In  all.  we  have  done  a  pretty  good 
Job  with  the  bill.  I  feel  confident  that 
time  will  prove  the  accuracy  of  *h««^ 
statement.  My  major  oonoem  has  been 
that  if  the  farmers  go  into  the  faU  ot 
1956  with  a  27  cents  a  bushel  price  drop 


on  wheat  and  an  18  cents  per  bushel 
price  drop  on  com  as  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  flexible 
price  supports,  those  price  reductions 
would  be  reflected  in  the  prices  of  feed 
grains.  Cheaper  feed  grains  will  mean 
probable  Increased  livestock  production 
and  we  shall  again  be  on  the  merry- 
go-round  of  reduced  farm  prices  and 
further  declining  income  for  the  farmer 
The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  granting  me  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  he  will 
yield  me  1  minute.  I  undersUind  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
wishes  to  propound  a  question,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  an- 
s\rerlnp  It.  I  do  not  know  what  his  ques- 
tion will  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  if  the  amendment  he 
has  offered  is  substantially  the  same 
amendment  which  was  offered  last  year 
during  one  of  the  discussions  on  the  farm 
program? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  in  the  field  of 
cross-compliance  and  assurance  that 
diverted  acres  will  not  be  used  to  ruin 
someone  else.  My  amendment  is  not  so 
far-reaching  as  the  one  which  was  con- 
sidered before. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment,  but  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  in  the  same  field  in  which  I  had  pre- 
pared to  offer  my  amendment.  I  think 
his  amendment  will  take  care  of  the 
situation. 

However,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
a  statement  I  have  prepared  In  support 
of  this  general  proposition,  and  of  the 
amendment  I  had  intended  to  offer,  but 
shall  not  now  offer,  because  I  believe  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  take  care  of  the  general  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered.  , 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

ELiciBiLrrT  FOB  Paio  StrppoiT  and  ACP 

PaTMEMT   AMClfDMFarT 

(SUtement  by  Senator  Watkins) 
Z  had  had  tome  reawvationa  about  Intro- 
ducing my  amendment  labeled  as  2-22~&6-F 
untU  last  week  when  the  Senate  attached 
several  amendments  which  Increase  Govern- 
ment transfer  payments  to  farmers  by  at 
least  one-hair  billion  dollars  over  that 
amount  orlglnaDy  provided  for  In  8.  3183  as 
reported  from  committee.  Becauae  of  this.  I 
now  caU  for  oonslderatkm  of  this  amendment 
wtiich.  If  adopted,  would: 

1.  Permit  the  Secretary  of  Agrleulture  to 
require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
etipport  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
that  farmers  participate  In  the  acreage-re- 


serve program  provided  for  In  sections  208 
through  20«.  Inclusive,  of  this  bill— s.  3183 

a.  Require  farmers  to  participate  In  the 
•creage-resenre  program  provided  for  In  sec- 
tions 203  through  206.  Inclusive,  of  8  3183  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  payments  under  the 
•gncultural-oonsenratlon  program  author- 
l»d  by  the  8oU  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  of  1936.  If  they  jM-oduce  wheat, 
cotton,  com.  rice.  nue-c\ired  tobacco,  hurley 
tobacco,  and  cigar  binder  tobacco  troes  51 
62.  M.  and  65.  ' 

3.  Render  any  farmer  who  knowingly  har- 
vested any  acreage  of  a  basic  commodity  In 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  that 
farm  Ineligible  for  payments  under  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  authorized  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  of  1936. 

No  person,  however.  Is  deemed  to  have  har- 
vested any  basic  commodity  acreage  In  excess 
of  his  acreage  allotment  by  reason  of  bar- 
vesting: 

1.  Com  for  ensilage; 

a.  Wheat  in  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  16 
acres; 

3.  A  commodity  or  crop  with  respect  to 
which  producers  have  rejected  marketing 
quotas  In  a  marketing  quota  referendum;  or 

4.  Peanuts  for  seed  to  be  used  for  the  rais- 
ing of  peanuts  to  be  hogged  off. 

Mr.  President,  1%  appears  tq  me  essential 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  given 
permissive  authority  to  require  that  farmers 
participate  In  the  acreage-reserve  program  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  price  support.  The 
acreage-reserve  program  certainly  will  fall  to 
produce  the  desired  results  unless  farmer 
participation  in  the  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rloe, 
and  tobacco  i^oduclng  areas  is  very  substan- 
tial. At  a  time  when  we  have  almost  un- 
precedented Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
inventories  of  these  commodities,  it  appears 
essential  that  the  Secretary  shoxild  have  a 
sanction  at  hand  to  Induce  substantial  par- 
ticipation In  the  event  the  rates  of  payment 
are  not  high  enough  to  accomplish  this  tHustc 
objective.  Unless  farmers  piartlcipate,  the 
program  will  fail  to  materially  reduce  sur- 
pluses—the objective  of  the  acreage-reserve 
program. 

In  this  respect.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  as  of  December  31,  1955  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  in  Inventory:  (I) 
888.542.189  bushels  of  wheat  valued  at  82,- 
309,042,301:  (2)  7,920.833  bales  of  upland  cot- 
ton valued  at  81.437,071.012;  (3)  757.612.040 
bushels  ot  com  valued  at  81.300.322,952:  (4) 
15,387.444  hundredweight  of  rice,  rough  and 
milled,  valued  at  $175,902,152. 

"ITiese  you  will  note  are  the  commodities 
eligible  for  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

Likewise.  Mr.  President,  If  farmers  are 
going  to  continue  to  get  pajmients  for  carry- 
ing out  conservation  practices  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  which 
will  result  In  Increased  yields  and  total 
output  of  cotton,  com.  wheat,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco, they  ought  to  be  required  to  par- 
ticipate  in   the   acreage  reserve  program. 

It  Is  sheer  nonsense  and  a  waste  at  public 
funds  on  the  one  hand  to  pay  out  money  to 
Increase  production  and  then  not  to  require 
participation  in  an  acreage  reserve  program 
which  has.  as  Its  objective,  the  reduction  ot 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice  and  tobacco  pro- 
duction. 

For  the  same  reason,  any  farmer  who 
knowingly  barrests  any  acreage  of  a  basic 
commodity — wheat,  cotton,  com,  rice,  to- 
bacco and  peanuts — aU  of  which  except  pea- 
nuto  are  eligible  for  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram. In  excess  of  his  acreage  allotment 
should  not  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  the  agricultural,  conservation  pro- 
gram. The  only  exceptions  to  such  a  pro- 
vision should  tw  to  thoee  cases  to  which — 
1.  A  fanner  has  an  acreage  allotment  ot 
less  than  16  acrer.  alnce  under  the  marketing 
quota  provlslone  of  the  Agrkniltural  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  a  farmer  with  a  wheat 
acreage  allotment  of  lesa  than  16  acres  can 
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grow  and  harvest  16  acrw  of  wheat  without 
penalty. 

a.  A  farmer  grows  corn  for  ensilage,  since 
It  is  consumed  on  the  farm. 

8.  A  farmer  grows  peanuts  for  seed  to  be 
planted  to  peanuts  to  be  grand  by  hogs  on 

the  farm. 

4.  Farmers  have  rejected  marketing  qtiotas 
m  a  referendimi,  since  adequate  penalty  in 
the  loss  of  maximum  price  support  assist- 
ance Is  provided  in  tte  law. 

The  basic  reason  for  requiring  that  fanners 
must  comply  with  acreage  allotments  in  order 
to  receive  assistance  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  is  to  provide  an  added 
sanction  to  Induce  compliance  with  produc- 
tion controls  so  that  production  can  more 
nearly  be  brought  Into  line  with  demand. 
Although  production  controls  at  best  are  not 
too  effective  in  bringing  and  keeping  supply 
In  line  with  demand.  It  is  Important.  In  light 
of  the  big  siUTluses  on  hand  of  basic  com- 
modities, that  they  be  reinforced  by  such  a 
sanction  as  this  amendnwnt  provides.  This 
is  espedaUy  true  with  respect  to  the  farms 
owned  by  one-third  of  our  farmers  who  pro- 
duce 80  percent  of  our  marketable  crop  value 
and  who  receive  85  percent  of  our  net  farm 
tocome. 

However,  I  do  agree  that  such  a  sanction 
should  not  apply  to  our  small  farms,  espe- 
cially those  having  wheat  and  com  acreag* 
allotments  of  less  than  15  acres.  But  I  can- 
not agree  that  it  should  not  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  large  commercial  farms, 
though  fewer  In  n\unber.  but  which  produce 
the  bulk  of  our  food  and  forage  crops.  Spe- 
cifically, my  reasons  for  this  are: 

1.  n  pulrfic  funds  are  to  be  used  to  Increase 
the  capacity  of  these  commercial  farms,  as  Is 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  while,  at  the  same  time. 
the  Government  U  obliged  to  support  the 
prices  of  the  crops  in  question,  then  the 
public  Interest  certainly  requires  that  sanc- 
tions be  imposed  which  will  work  toward  the 
goal  of  keeping  supply  In  Une  with  demand. 

That  the  bulk  of  payments  now  made 
tmder  the  agricultural  conservation  program 
are  for  practices  which  prlmarUy  Increase 
output  rather  than  build  the  soU.  as  do  more 
permanent-t}-pe  practices.  Is  revealed  by 
table  6  of  the  Summary  of  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  for  1953,  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  1953,  42  percent  of  the  $185  million 
farmers  received  was  spent  for  fertilizer  and 
Inorganic  materials — limestone,  phosphate, 
and  potash.  Another  14  percent  was  used 
for  protective  nmnure  crops. 

2.  If  we  want  to  really  advance  soil  con- 
servation on  lands  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  soil-depleting  crops,  then  farmers.  If  they 
are  to  be  eligible  for  such  financial  assist- 
ance on  such  crops — and  they  are  the  cropa 
In  question  here — should  be  required  to  ob- 
serve acreage  allotmenU.  In  this  respect. 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  from  19S6  to  1944  the  USDA  paid 
farmers  $1,666,300,000  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  to  withdraw  soll-de- 
pleting  crops.  Including  those  here  In  ques- 
tion, from  production.  Farmers  were  given 
an  acreage  allotment,  and  if  they  kept  within  r 
that  allotment,  they  received  an  agricultural 
conservation  program  payment. 

That  such  a  practice  was  more  of  a  perma- 
nent soil-conserving  nature  than  most  of 
those  for  which  farmers  are  compensated  to- 
day under  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  cannot  l>e  disputed.  As  Ralner 
Schickele.  chairman  of  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomics department  of  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural CoUege.  has  so  ably  stated  In  his  recent 
book  Agricultural  Policy:  "•  •  •  the  public 
Interest  Is  concerned  primarily  with  erosion 
eontrol.  with  keeping  the  topsotl  In  place. 
becatise  It  constitutes  the  nonrenewable  Xund 
icsouree  of  the  soiL  Fertility  Budntenance. 
better  farm  use  of  water,  and  maintaining 
forages   are   essential   only  Insofar   as   they 
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•xm  n— d«d  to  control  eirwlon.  The  AC7P  ob- 
JccUt*  falla  to  make  tlile  Important  distinc- 
tion. Consequently,  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  available  funds  la  used  to  pay  tor  prac- 
tices on  land  which  would  not  have  twen 
permanently  damaged  U  these  practices  had 
not   been   performed.  •  •  • 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  ACP  payments  are  being 
made  for  practices  on  land  where  those  prac- 
tices are  not  necessary  for  the  public  Interest 
In  soil  conservation.  •   •   • 

"If  the  funds  now  disbursed  on  lands  not 
subject  to  erosion  could  be  shifted  over  to 
unprotected  eroslble  lands,  the  effectiveness 
ot  the  program  could  be  substantially  in- 
ereased.  We,  as  a  nation,  would  get  more 
real  soil  conservation  per  tax  dollars  spent 
than  we  are  getting  now"  (p.  104). 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  people 
with  rerpsct  to  this  matter.  It  Is  evident 
that  not  to  require  compliance  with  acreage 
allotmente  on  soil -depleting  crops  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  ACP  pajrments  on  farms 
having  an  allotment  of  over  15  acres  would 
result  In  less  conservation  worthy  of  the 
name,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 


March  19 


1956 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Loxiisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  passed  upon 
this  propasal  during  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee.  It  Is  what  might  be 
called  the  third  prong  of  the  soil  bank 
proposal  as  submitted  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  Farm 
Bureau  presented  us  with  a  proposal 
calling  for  first,  a  voluntary  retirement 
of  allotted  acres,  with  the  farmers  being 
paid  mostly  in  kind— that  is  in  CCC 
agricultural  surplus  stocks — for  divert- 
ing their  allotted  acres. 

The  second  prong  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
proposal  was  similar  to  the  conservation 
reserve  section  which  Is  in  our  own  bill. 
imder  which  the  farmers  would  be  paid 
a  certain  amount  to  reduce  production 
by  diverting  a  portion  of  their  culUvated 
acres  to  conservation  purposes,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 

The  third  prong  of  the  Farm  Bureau's 
proposal  is  embodied  in  what  the  Senate 
Is  now  considering,  in  a  greatly  modified 
form.    Originally  the  Farm  Bureau  rec- 
ommended the  setting  aside  of  a  portion 
of  a  farmer's  cropland  acreage  without 
payment  and  with  denial  of  price  sup- 
ports as  the  penalty  for  the  farmer's 
failure    to    comply.      The    amendment 
which  the  Senate  is  now  considering  car- 
ries out  this  proposal  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, but  with  this  exception,  that  for 
diverting  acreage  to  the  soil  bank  up  to 
an  amount  equal   to   15  percent  of   a 
farmer's  acreage  devoted  to  price-sup- 
ported crops,  the  farmer  would  be  paid 
under  either  the  acreage  reserve  or  the 
conservation  reserve  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  after 
mature  deliberation  decided  to  make  the 
soil  bank  a  voluntary  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shaD  yield  In  a 
moment. 

The  committee  decided  to  make  it 
purely  volimtary.  but  we  now  have  pre- 
sented to  us  an  amendment  that  would 


force  farmers  either  to  set  aside  and  di- 
vert to  the  sou  bank  up  to  15  percent  of 
their  croplands,  or  be  penalized  by  hiding 
denied  price  supports. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  have  any 
difnculty  In  accepting  the  amendment 
of  my  good  friend  from  Florida  if  it  sim- 
ply treated  price-supported  crops  other 
than  the  basics  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  have  treated  barley,  oats.  rye.  and 
grain  sorghums.  It  would  be  all  right  to 
do  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  But  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  goes  further.  He  tells 
the  farmers  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  price  supports,  they  must  divert 
cropland  to  the  soil  bank  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  their  acre- 
age devoted  to  price-supported  crops. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  this  Is 
an  effort  to  convert  the  soil-bank  pro- 
gram, which  the  administration  wants  to 
be  a  voluntary  program,  and  which  I 
believe  the  vast  majority  of  our  farmers 
want  to  be  a  voluntary  program,  into  a 
more  or  less  compulsory  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Is  It  not  true  that 
with   reference   to   corn   and   the   four 
small  grain  crops  the  Senate  has  already 
adopted  a  provision  requiring,  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support,  that 
the  producer  must  divert,  either  to  the 
acreage  reserve  or  the  conservation  re- 
serve program,  an  acreage  equal  to  15 
percent    of    the    producer's    farm    base 
acreage  for  com,  and  somewhat  similar 
language  for  the  four  small  grain  crops? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  the  difference  between  the  crops 
he  has  mentioned  and  the  crops  of  cotton 
or  wheat  or  other  basics  is  that  in  the  lat- 
ter cases  we  have  in  recent  years  forced 
farmers  to  reduce  their  acreages  deVoted 
to  these  basic  crops— that  is,  their  al- 
lotted acres,  untU  it  hurts.    I  caU  the 
Senators  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
wheat  farmer's  acreage  allotment  has 
already  been  reduced  from  78  million 
acres    to    a    minimum    of    55    million 
acres.    The   cotton   farmer's   allotment 
has  already  been  reduced  from  twen- 
ty-eight  or   twenty-nine   million   acres 
to  seventeen  -  million  -  three  -  hundred  - 
thousand -odd  acres. 

I  say  to  put  a  further  condition  on 
the  eligibility  of  those  farmers  to  re- 
ceive price  supports  is  unfair  and  in- 
equitable. 

As  I  said  before  the  Senate  started 
voting  on  the  bill,  the  first  quesUon  the 
committee  decided  was  whether  or  not 
we  should  make  the  soU-bank  program 
compulsory  or  put  it  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  and  the  committee  went  on  record 
as  desiring  to  make  it  voluntary.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
offered,  as  a  substitute  to  the  soil-bank 
provision  that  is  now  in  the  bill,  the 
original  proposal  of  the  farm  bureau 
and  one  of  the  objectionable  features 
in  the  proposal,  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  was  the 
third  prong  of  it  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  as  I  understand.  Is  now  trying 
to  incorporate  in  the  bill 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 


Hi.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  very  great  difference  between  com 
and  the  four  small  grain  crops,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  has  already  adopted,  and  the 
other  crops  is  that  mandatory  price  sup- 
ports are  required  in  the  amendment  for 
com  and  the  four  small  grain  crops, 
whereas  there  is  no  such  provision  with 
reference  to  all  the  others;  and  is  that 
not  a  very  great  difference  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  producers  of  com  and  the 
four  small  grain  crops? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  if  he  struck  the  basics 
from  it.  I  discussed  that  with  him,  as 
I  am  sure  he  remembers.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted  without  exempting  the 
basics,  and  the  producers  of  the  basic 
crops  were  forced  to  put  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  their  cropland  into  the  soil 
bank 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  take  the  soil  bank  out 
of  the  category  of  being  a  volunUry  pro- 
gram. In  other  words,  unless  cultivated 
acreage  equivalent  to  up  to  15  percent 
of  a  farmer  s  land  devoted  to  price-sup- 
ported crops  placed  either  in  the  con- 
servation reserve  or  the  acreage  reserve 
the  producer  of  the  basics  is  denied  price 
supports.  It  is  that  compulsory  feature 
as  applied  to  producers  of  basic  crops 
that  I  do  not  like  in  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bakkliy  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  expired, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  more 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course.  I  respect 
the  expression  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee;  but  I  think 
perhaps  he  has  overlooked  certain  word- 
ing of  the  amendment.  I  call  his  atten- 
tion to  lines  10.  11.  and  12,  on  page  2 
from  which  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  15  percent,  which  is  the  nna»t>«,mi 
which  can  be  kept  out  of  production  is 
of  the  acreage  of  cropland,  and  not  nec- 
essarily of  the  acreage  of  a  particular 
basic  crop.  Instead,  it  is  of  aU  of  the 
cropland. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  said  otherwise, 
I  was  in  error.  Of  course  I  meant  any 
cropland  tilled  regularly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  does  not  force  any  reduc- 
tion at  all  in  the  acreage  of  any  basic 
crop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  but  it  treats  the 
producers  of  basics  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  treated  the  producers  of  grain 
sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  have  been  no  acre- 
age allotments,  and  where  the  farmers 
have  enjoyed  unrestricted  planting  priv- 
ileges. The  Senator  from  Florida  well 
knows  that  in  the  case  of  the  comgrow- 
ers,  compliance  with  acreage  allotments 
is  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis,  and  no 
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penalties  are  attached.  If  tthe  com 
farmer  fails  to  comply  with  his{  acreage 
allotment,  the  only  thing  he  loses  Is  the 
privilege  of  placing  his  crop  under  price- 
support  loan.  In  the  case  of  t^e  other 
basics,  he  would  also  have  to  ptaiy  mar- 
keting penalties.  ] 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  producers  of  supported 
crops  which  do  not  have  acreage  allot- 
ments and  are  not  subject  to  mandatory 
price  support  are  not  going  to  be  sub- 
jected to  having  their  acreage  linenaced 
by  the  competition  of  acres  that  are 
diverted  from  the  production  of  basic 
crops.  It  seems  to  me  that  purpose  has 
already  been  carried  out  in  its  applica- 
tion to  com  and  to  the  four  smi^I -grain 
crops;  and  In  order  to  enable  the  doing 
of  Justice  in  conference,  this  amend- 
ment should  by  all  means  be  a|ccepted. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presldemt,  I  re- 
turn to  the  proposition  that  it  is  our 
desire,  as  I  understand  it,  to  mjake  this 
program  a  purely  voluntary  ohe;  and 
it  is  far  removed  from  the  cross^compli- 
ance  that  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  had  in  mind  when 
he  asked  his  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  It  has  no  coilinection 
with  it. 

Let  me  point  out  that  what  the  acre- 
age reserve  phase  of  the  soil-bank  plan 
seeks  to  do  Is  to  take  out  of  cultivation 
from  12  million  to  15  million  acres  of 
Wheatland — that  is.  allotted  acres — so  as 
to  relieve  and  not  further  aggravate  our 
surplus  in  wheat.  It  seeks  to  take  out 
of  production  3  million  acres  of  cotton- 
land,  so  as  to  reduce  the  surplus  of  cot- 
ton. Let  me  make  it  plain  that  on  these 
diverted  acres  a  fanner  is  prohibited 
from  growing  any  kind  of  crop  from 
which  he  can  obtain  a  dime's  worth  of 
revenue.  He  cannot  graze  cattle  on 
those  acres;  he  cannot  harvest  hay  off 
those  acres.  Jhey  must  remain  out  of 
circulation,  so  to  speak,  insofar  as  any 
kind  of  agricultural  production  is  con- 
cerned. 

When  we  come  to  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  in  that  operation,  culti- 
vated acres  are  also  set  aside,  and  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  payments  on  those 
acres.  The  pajrments  would  be  far  less 
than  he  would  receive  under  the  acreage 
reserve  program.  He  cannot  pasture 
that  land  either,  except  under  certain 
disaster  conditions  prescribed  in  the  bill. 
But  this  amendment  would  say  to  a 
farmer  who  plants  cotton  or  wheat  or 
peanuts  or  any  of  the  other  basics.  "You 
must  devote  cultivated  acreage  ^uiva- 
lent  to  up  to  15  percent  of  your  cropland 
devoted  to  price-supported  crops,  to 
either  the  acreage  reserve  or  conserva- 
tion reserve  program,  and,  unless  you  do 
that,  you  are  not  eligible  for  price 
supports." 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
amendment  affecting  oats,  barley,  rye. 
and  sorghum,  providing  support  prices 
for  them  of  95  percent  of  the  com  price- 
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support  level.  Is  not  to  be  effective  untU 
next  year? 

Mr.  EL1.ENDER.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  also  true  that, 
as  the  bill  is  now  written,  dairy  commodi- 
ties get  80  percent  supports,  and  will 
have  no  controls  whatever? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  But  now  it  is  proposed 
to  impose  still  further  upon  the  wheat 
farmer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  msrself  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Now  it  is  proposed  that 
still  further  restrictions  be  imposed  upon 
the  wheat  farmer,  and  that  he  must  re- 
duce or  cut  his  acreage  one-third.  In 
addition,  his  price  was  cut  nearly  one- 
third;  and  he  cannot  plant  anything  on 
those  acres. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct. 
To  make  himself  eligible  for  iMice 
supports,  he  would  have  to  participate  in 
either  the  acreage  reserve  or  conserva- 
tion reserve  programs. 

This  amendment  will  also  prohibit  any 
soil  bank  payment  if  the  acreage  devoted 
to  price-support  crops,  other  than  tung 
nuts,  on  any  farm  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ducer exceeds  the  average  acreage  de- 
voted to  such  crops  in  the  immediately 
preceding  5  years;  the  ame;idment 
provides,  however,  that  the  Secretary  can 
by  regulation  modify  or  make  exceptions 
to  this  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  be  particularly 
difficult  to  administer,  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  does  not  have  ade- 
quate data  on  the  acreage  devoted  to 
price-supported  nonbasic  crops  during 
the  past  5  years.  That  is  one  of  the 
major  difficulties  that  would  develop  if 
the  amendment  were  to  be  adopted. 

As  I  suggested  to  the  Senator  frron 
Rorida.  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  would  be  willing  to  accept  and  to  take 
to  conference,  a  modification  of  the 
amendment  requiring,  in  the  case  of  all 
crops,  that  they  be  on  the  same  basis  as 
barley,  rye,  oats,  and  grain  sorghimi,  pro- 
vided we  exempt  producers  of  the  basic 
crops,  since  they  already  have  been  cut 
to  the  bone. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Flo- 
rida refers  to  the  fact  that  com  does 
have  this  mandatory  15  percent  cut- 
back provision,  which  I  wish  were  not 
in  the  bill,  and  which  I  voted  for  with 
great  reluctance;  but  the  reason  why  it 
is  in  the  bill  is  that  the  bill  increases  the 
acreage  of  com.  rather  than  reduces  it 
as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  means  from  the  allotted 
acreage,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  committee  threshed  this  out. 
and  seriously  considered  whether  it 
should  be  a  voluntary  provision,  from 


the  very  beginning,  when  the  bill  first 

came    up.    It    was    overwhelmingly I 

shall  not  say  unanimously— the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  the  committee  that 
we  should  institute  this  new  program  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

There  were  two  good  reasons  for  that. 
In  addition  to  what  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  said.  One  of  those  rea- 
sons was  that  this  is  a  new  program 
which,  whenever  it  is  imposed,  will  be  im- 
posed in  the  middle  of  someone's  crop 
year;  and  it  is  a  good  idea,  when  we  be- 
gin with  a  new  program,  to  let  those 
who  wish  to  cooperate  on  a  voluntary 
basis  do  so.  and  to  build  up  some  experi- 
ence with  the  program  before  we  try  to 
coerce  people  on  a  mandatory  basis. 

TTie  second  reason  Is  in  my  opinion 
even  more  important.  We  felt,  and  I 
still  feel,  and  I  believe  the  chairman  does, 
that  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis  there 
will  be  a  greater  inducement  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  make  the  pro- 
gram increasingly  attractive  to  the 
farmers,  by  giving  them  a  little  better 
rental  for  their  acres  than  would  be 
necessary  or  probable  or  certainly  realis- 
tically true  if  there  were  a  compulsory 
program. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
very  attractive  reasons  for  trying  the 
program  for  several  years  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  Then,  if  problems  grow  out 
of  that  type  of  operation  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  anticipates  may  be  \tie 
case,  there  would  be  time  to  tighten  it 
up  and  put  in  some  coercive  or  com- 
pulsory features,  if  necessary.  'Person- 
ally, I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,    The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  recall  that  I  sought 
in  committee  to  make  the  acreage  re- 
serve program  compulsory  and  manda- 
tory after  1956. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.     But  after   talking 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to 
his  Assistant  Secretary  and  others  in 
the  Department,  I  changed  my  mind 
about  it. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  committee  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  impractical  to 
force  participation  in  either  phase  of  the 
soil  bank  program.    As  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  Just  stated,  we  said, 
"Let  us  try  it  a  while"  on  a  purely  volun- 
tary basis. 
Mr.  MUNDT.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    In  the  end,  I  voted 
to  make  it  strictly  voluntary. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  may  say  that  I  think 
all  members  of  the  committee  changed 
their  minds  several  times  on  a  great 
many  issues,  during  the  course  of  the 
very  complicated  hearings  and  in  our 
efforts  to  develop  a  workable  bill  which 
the  majority  of  the  committee  would 
approve. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    We  had  decided,  if 

the  Senator  will  recall 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  how 
much  more  time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TtM 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  10  min- 
utes. 
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Mr.  KUXNDKR.  I  yield  myself  3 
more  minutes. 

When  we  heard  testimony  from  the 
Secretary  and  his  assistants  to  the  ef< 
feet  that  they  could  get  more  acres  In 
the  program  by  making  it  voluntary,  all 
of  us  changed  our  minds. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.    Exactly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Amoxxson]  pro- 
KKMed  the  farm  bureau  amendment, 
which  sought  to  put  into  the  bill  the 
very  proposal  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  seeking  to  put  into  it,  in  a 
modified  form.  I  do  not  believe  there 
were  more  than  1  or  2  Senators — per- 
haps 3— who  voted  to  accept  the  farm 
bureau  proposaL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  think  there 
were  more  than  three. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  again  stated 
emphatically  that  we  were  going  to  make 
the  soil -bank  program  voluntary  for  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     I   yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  under- 
stand the  distinction  which  the  chair- 
man has  made  with  respect  to  cross- 
compliance,  because  I  think  that  re- 
ferred to  payments  for  soil-conservation 
pracUces.  as  well  as  for  limitation  of 
acres.  Would  I  interpret  the  amend- 
ment correctly  If  I  suggested  that  it 
would  make  mandatory  a  multiple-com- 
pliance? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     For  price  supports 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  For  price 
supports. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  As  I  told  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  we  have  no  objec- 
Uon  to  placing  other  price-supported 
crops  in  the  same  category  as  we  have 
placed  barley,  oats.  rye.  and  sorRhum. 
However,  as  I  Indicated  a  while  ago.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  have 
adequate  acreage  data  with  respect  to 
these  other  price-supported  crops,  such 
as  soybeans. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  I  cor- 
rectly understand,  the  amendment  would 
compel  anyone  who  wanted  to  have  price 
supports  come  into  the  program  on  every 
crop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  He  would 
n*ve  to  put  in  the  program  the  equiva- 
lent of  at  least  15  percent  of  his  acreage 
devoted  to  price  supported  crops. 
Otherwise  he  would  lose  his  eligibility 
for  price  supports 
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Mr.   HOLLAND, 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER. 
Mr.    HOLLAND. 


Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield. 
I   realize 


that   the 


Senator  does  not  wish  to  have  an  incor- 
rect impression  left  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Certainly  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  amendment 
does  not  require  a  mandatory  reduction 
It  simply  requires,  as  a  condition,  that 
the  total  acreage  planted  to  price-sup- 
ported crops  may  not  exceed  the  average 
which  has  been  planted  for  the  past  5 
years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  noted  the  state- 
ment made  by  one  of  the  other  Senators 
In  the  colloquy,  to  the  effect  that  the 
com  and  small  grain  crop  program  was 
to  begin  in  1957.    It  begins  in  1956. 


Mr.  EIUSNDER.  With  respect  to 
com.  It  is  mandatory  in  1956. 

Mr.  HOU.AND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
with  reference  to  com  and  all  the  small 
grain  crops,  mandatory  price  support  is 
applied? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  they  are 
hitched  to  the  price  of  com. 

Mr.  HOUaAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  was  not  willling  to  create  more 
mandatory  price-supported  crops. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  T^ni«iana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  7  minutes 

Mr.  FT  LENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

I  wish  to  make  it  plain  a^aln  to  the 
Senate  that  if  this  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed it  will  force  producers  of  the  basic 
crops  to  put  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
15  percent  of  their  price-supported  crop- 
land into  the  soil  bank;  and  unless  they 
do  so.  they  will  be  denied  support  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  wish  to  reiterate 
also  that  the  soil  program  as  now  writ- 
ten, requires  that  all  the  acres  that  wiU 
be  used  in  the  conservation  reserve,  as 
well  as  in  the  acreage  reserve  program 
must  be  taken  out  of  production     They 
cannot  be  used  in  order  to  grow  any 
crops  !n  competition  with  other  crops 
Those  acres  must  stand  by  themselves 
and  the  owner  of  the  land  cannot  re- 
ceive payment  on  them  unless  he  com- 
plies with  the  regulatioas  established  by 
the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture.    So  what 
the  program  really  meam  is  that  we  shall 
have  in  the  program  probably  15  mil- 
lion acres,  or  perhaps  more  than  that,  if 
the  corn  producers  come  in  with  3  or  4 
million  acres.     We  can  expect  to  have  at 
least  18  million  allotted  acres  taken  out 
of  cultivation;  and  on  those  acres  noth- 
ing can  be  grown  that  will  come  in  com- 
petition with  any  other  crop.     As  to  the 
conservation  reserve  acres,  which  may 
amount  to  25  million  or  30  million  acres 
on  those  acres  no  crops  can  be  grown 
to  compete  with  other  crops.    They  can- 
not be  pastured,  except  under  certam 
conditions  written  into  the  bill 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  5  more 
minutes. 

Mr  mXENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  ««««** 

nv^'»«*r^^w  **'•  President,  I  should 
Uke  to  invite  the  attention  of  Members 

administrative  assistants  who  are  pres- 
ent, who  wui  talk  with  Members  when 
they  come  to  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  of 
anyone  else  who  may  receive  this  infor- 
mauon  directly  or  indirectly.    Since  we 

Wr  ?E  "^  H  K*^*  ^"*^"  °°  "»«  floor  to 
hear  thia  debate,  that  if  we  adopt  the 

Holland  amendment,  we  shall  be  chang- 
ing the  entire  basic  philosophy  of  the 
tan  from  one  of  voluntary  cooperation 


to  some  kind  of  eoerefon  or  compulsion. 

To  me  it  is  always  dUBcult  to  associate 
the  good  American  concept  with  that 
kind  of  approach;  but  knowing  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  as  I  do,  I  know 
that  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  it.  except  that  I  do  not  Uke 
the  kind  of  Americanism  which  requires 
a  man  to  do  something  against  his  will 
especially  if  he  is  a  farmer  desiring  to 
operate  his  farm  in  accordance  with  his 
own  Judgment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  did  not  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment for  com  for  the  lesser  grains  which 
does  for  those  grains 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  answered  that  quesUon 
10  minutes  before  the  Senator  asked  it. 
I  said  tliat  I  reluctanUy  supported  the 
amendment  with  resist  to  com  because 
compulsion  for  the  com  farmer  was  in 
the  amendment.  In  order  to  get  any- 
thing at  all  done  for  com  at  that  sUge, 
the  90  percent  price  supports  having 
been  defeated.  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment 

The  bill  we  now  have  before  us  follows 
the  approach  of  placing  a  carrot  in  front 
of  a  horse's  nose  to  induce  him  to  move 
forward.  The  Holland  amendment  uses 
the  approach  of  digging  the  spurs  Into 
the  flanks  of  the  horse  to  make  him  do 
something  he  may  not  wish  to  do. 

I  think  we  arc  on  sound  ground  when 
we  adopt  a  proK-am  on  a  voluntary  ba«^is, 
and  require  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  the 
program  so  attractive  that  farmers  will 
desire  to  cooperate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  3 
minutes  remaining.  To  whom  does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  no  time.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  my  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
lines  17  through  23,  on  page  2  of  the 
Holland  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  wUl  be  sUted. 

The  Chief  Clerk.    On  page  2  of  the 
Holland  amendment,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  lines  17  through  23,  Inclusive. 
Mr  HICKENLOOPER.     Frankly.  Mr. 
President,    I    Intend    to    withdraw    my 
amendment  in  a  few  moments.      How- 
ever, I  found  that  I  was  caught  with  no 
time  on  the  side  of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  do  not  mean  to  foreclose  any  Senator 
from    asking    questions.      I    think    the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Is  utterly  sound. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  at 
aU  but  that  the  evils  from  which  we  have 
been  suffering  have  been  caused  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  had  mandatory 
cross  compliance  in  the  past.  We  have 
required   under   the   quota   systems  or 


lui  wicui  ui  »d  pcrvcufc  ui  uie  curu  pruH:-      ftuuuiu  uc  a  vuiuauiry  provision,  irom     Utes. 
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otherwise  the  taking  of  certain  irop  land 
out  of  production,  and  we  have  per- 
mitted lands  that  have  been  taken  out 
of  producUon  to  produce  cropsj^direct 
competition  with  the  crops  that  have 
been  reduced.  [^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  p^)r  Example 
we  have  taken  com  land  out  of^produc- 
tion  and  put  It  into  the  prodiicUon  of 
soybeans  or  perhaps  sorghimi^ 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  heard 
me  say  a  short  time  ago  that  the  soil 
bank  as  we  now  have  it  consututed  will 
prevent  such  practices,  and  that  all 
allotted  acres  that  are  set  aside  cannot 
be  uUlized  to  put  any  crops  In  ^mpeU- 
tion,  and  that  applies  also  to  conserva- 
tion reserve  acres.  If  we  have  45  miUion 
acres  In  the  soU  bank  that  will  be  quite 
a  few  acres.  The  reduction  should 
bring  about  a  substantial  decrease  in 
production.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
anything  in  the  amendment  which  has 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  cross-compli- 
ance that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  talk- 
ing about;^ 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  has  this  to 
do  with  the  theory  of  cross  compliance, 
that  it  puts  In  the  requirement  that  a 
person  who  becomes  eligible  for  price 
support  must  sUy  within  the  base,  and 
then  he  must  put  the  equivalent  of  15 
percent  of  those  price -supported  acres 
into  the  soil  bank  in  one  way  or  another. 
That  theory  Is  in  the  amendment  which 
deals  with  com.  which  we  adopted  a 
week  or  so  ago. 

Personally.  I  think  it  Is  a  fair  amend- 
ment. In  order  to  make  available  to  the 
farmer  price  supports.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  saying  to  him.  "You  must 
contribute  something  to  the  sofl  bank." 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  recognizes  the  fact 
that  marketing  quotas  have  been  voted 
on  such  crops  as  cotton  and  wheat,  and 
the  farmers  are  not  required  under  that 
provision  to  come  into  the  soil  bank  this 
year  while  the  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect,  but  does  after  this  year's  crop: 
and  as  a  condition  for  them  to  enjoy 
price  supports,  they  ought  to  be  required 
or  they  would  be  required  to  put  some- 
thing into  the  soil  bank,  according  to 
the  factor  that  is  set  out  in  the  Senator's 
amendment.    I  think  it  is  only  fair. 

Certainly  the  voluntary  the<H7  and 
the  requirement  theory  were  argued  in 
committee.  We  discussed  it  at  some 
length.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the 
theory  of  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  com- 
mittee was  left  voluntary  was  that  with 
respect  to  at  least  some  of  the  crops 
quotas  had  been  voted,  and  the  terms 
under  which  those  quotas  had  been  voted 
did  not  include  a  requirement  that  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  land  be  put  Into  the 
soil  bank. 

The  committee  thought  that  it  should 
not  change  the  rules  of  the  game  while 
the  runner  was  between  second  and  third 
base.  Therefore,  the  committee  felt  that 
there  should  not  be  mandatory  require- 
ments for  crops  which  are  now  tmder 
quotas  that  have  been  voted  this  year. 
However,  thereafter,  the  theory  was  put 
Into  the  com  amendment,  and  such  a 
requirement    was    put    into    the    com 
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ainendment.  It  was  perfectly  sound  pro- 
cedure to  do  so. 

The  fact  is  that  the  smaU-grain 
amendment,  which  was  attached  to  the 
com  amendment,  goes  even  further,  and 
It  provides  that  with  respect  to  such 
grains  as  grain  sorghums  and  barley  and 
so  on.  farmers  must  put  in  15  percent 
of  the  acres  heretofore  devoted  to  these 
particular  crops. 

The  Senator's  amendment  does  not 
say  that,  as  I  understand  the  amend- 

^m'^w'.  ^*  "^^  ^*^'  *  pereentage  of  the 
tillable  acres  must  be  put  in.  it  does 
not  require  that  a  percentage  of  the 
crops  under  price  support  be  put  in.  but 
the  tillable  acres.  Perhaps  under  a  vol- 
imtary  basis  the  Secretary  will  have  to 
raise  the  price  so  high  It  might  even  be 
out  of  reason.  On  a  requh-onent  basis 
the  Secretary  under  the  formulas  which 
have  been  discussed  and  which  would 
be  in  effect,  would  establish  a  fair  and 
adequate  and  satisfactory  price  for  the 
acres  put  iiAo  the  soil  bank. 

I  believe  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
a  sound  amendment,  and  I  shall  support 
it.  It  does  not  affect  cotton.  It  does  not 
affect  the  quota  for  this  year.  Farmers 
can  come  in  or  stay  out  if  they  want  to. 
but  It  will  hereafter  affect  those  crops 
that  enjoy  price  supports,  by  requiring 
that  farmers  contribute,  for  a  reasonable 
compensation  requirement,  at  least  a 
fixed  percentage  of  their  tillable  acres 
into  the  soil  bank  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  attack  the 
problem,  not  by  treating  symptoms,  as 
so  many  of  the  amendments  do  that 
have  been  proposed,  and  some  of  which 
unfortunately  have  been  adopted,  but 
on  the  basis  of  treating  the  disease  it- 
self, and  on  the  basis  of  getting  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  which  is  surpluses. 
We  can  take  various  commodities  and 
say  any  one  of  them  would  not  be  in  sur- 
plus. However,  the  entire  agricultural 
production  is  in  surplus,  and  we  must 
therefore  attack  the  problem  In  such  a 
way  that  we  will  be  treating  the  disease. 
Instead  of  symptoms. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  the  amendment.  He  knows  that 
In  the  past  I  have  agreed  with  the 
theory.  I  hope  his  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  a  sound  approach  to  cur- 
ing the  disease  in  agriculture  from  which 
we  are  suffering,  and  It  is  not  a  super- 
ficial treatment  of  the  symptoms.  I  hope 
his  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  he  will  yield  me  3  minutes  before 
he  concludes  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  the 
Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOU^AND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  one  fundamental  fal- 
lacy In  the  approach  to  this  subject  try 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellkmdei].  Of  course  he  is 
correct  In  his  oft-repeated  statement 
that  the  acreage  which  comes  Into  the 
acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve 
cannot  be  diverted.  The  place  wherein 
he  fails  to  put  anything  of  substance  into 
his  bill  is  in  his  failure  to  give  any  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  any  large  par- 
ticipation In  the  acreage  reserve  or  in  the 
conservation  reserve  program.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  amendment  Is  to 
Insure  that  on  an  equitable  basis,  as  be- 
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tween  the  producers  and  the  commodi- 
ties, there  will  be  a  substantial  participa- 
tion in  both  sou  bank  activitl«I!^ 

Without  some  such  approach,  the  Sen- 
^^m^t^^"^^^  ^^^  "^^  ^  find  that 

^li?I?  ^^'  "  ^®  **■«  sincere  In  our 
desire  to  clear  up  the  surpluses,  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  adopt  a  program  which  wiU 
a^ure  enough  acreage  coming  Into  the 
^.}^  J^rognm  on  a  sufficient  and 

S-.^"*  Sf^'.^  °^«  ~"«  headway 
toward  cutting  down  production  and  re- 
heving  us  from  the  overhanging  menace 
or  these  constant  surpluses. 

Mn  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  me  l  min- 
ute to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 
ifi-.  mcramooPER.    I  am  glad  to 
Shield  to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose 

Mr.lIJ.QroER.  Is  It  not  correct  to 
say  ttiat  when  Under  Secretary  Morse 
and  Secretary  Benson  appeared  before 
our  committee  they  were  desirous  of  hav- 
ing the  soil-bank  program  placed  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  com- 
pletely correct.  However.  I  wish  to  caU 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  departed  from  that 
approach  by  voting  into  the  bill  amend- 
ments affecting  corn  and  the  four  small 
grains  which  do  have  a  compulsory  ef- 
fect In  those  5  fields. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  unless  similar  action  is  taken  at 
this  time  the  conferees  will  sit  down 
with  hands  tied  and  will  not  possibly  be 
able  to  do  justice  among  all  the  facets  of 
the  far-spreading  American  agriculture 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  3rield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dikksen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  I  were 
confronted  with  a  problem  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  which  seems  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  substance.  I  think  the  matter 
Is  resolved,  but  it  ties  in  very  directly 
with  the  discussion  today,  because  the 
problem  has  reference  to  an  adjustment 
of  acres  downward  so  that  the  pressure 
can  be  lessened.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  becomes  a  question  of  Incentive. 
How  are  we  to  get  farmers  to  reduce 
their  acreage?  Do  we  compel  them,  or 
do  we  lure  them?  That  is  a  peculiar 
problem  In  connection  with  high-priced 
land  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  elsewhere, 
where  there  Is  land  worth  $500  or  $600 
an  acre.  We  have  to  figure  the  Invest- 
ment cost.  We  figure  all  that  goes  Into 
It,  as  well  as  very  high  taxes.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  unless  the  farmer  goes  into 
the  acreage  reserve  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  surrender  his  acres  to  the  con- 
servation reserve  where  the  return 
would  not  exceed  $15  an  acre. 

So  I  wish  to  make  this  statement  for 
the  RxcoRO,  that  In  determining  the 
payments  for  the  conservation  reserve, 
which,  of  course,  will  be  infinity 
smaller  than  those  in  the  acreage  re- 
serve, the  Secretary  should  keep  in  mind 
the  value  of  the  land.  There  Is  quite 
a  difference  betwera  putting  up  an  acre 
worth  $600  and  an  acre  wcHth  $100,  when 
we  think  of  taxation.  The  value  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  He  should  also  keep  in 
mind   the   cash   rentals   which   obtain 
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In  eertain  areas  of  the  ccuntiy.  For  In- 
atanee.  the  rental  of  an  acre  may  be  $15 
in  one  plaee  and  $5  in  another  place. 
Thai  is  ■nBMthhm  which  the  Secretary 
must  keep  in  mind  when  he  establishes 
the  lerel  of  payment  in  oonnectioa  with 
the  eonservatian  reserve.  There  are  also 
other  factors.  In  so  doinc.  tt  wiU  be 
pcBstble  for  a  farmer  on  high-priced 
land  not  only  to  surrender  some  of  the 
acrea  heretofore  devoted  to  basic  crops, 
but  also  acres  on  which  he  has  sown 
barley,  oats,  soybeans,  and  other  crops 
which  are  qnlte  conmion  to  the  Com 
Belt. 

The  only  piirpose  in  taking  this  time. 
lir.  President.  Is  to  make  sore  that  it  Is 
noted  In  the  Rxcosa  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiire  can  at  least  gire  attention 
to  it  and  take  cognisance  of  It,  because 
I  believe  it  is  a  ];N^oblem  with  which  we 
in  the  Middle  Western  area  must  Uve. 

Mr.  HICKET'OiOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  prepared  to  withdraw  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  wish  to  pull  the 
ruR  out  from  under  anytxie,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  withdraw  it^  unless  some 
Senator  has  questions  he  would  care  to 
ask  or  unless  the  Senator  from  T^iii«;i^>r>fl 
cares  to  use  any  time. 

Bfr.  BTJ.KNDER.  I  have  said  all  that 
I  desired  to  say.  If  someone  else  desires 
to  be  heard.  I  am  willing  to  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and 
the  f(^owing  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

McNamais 

Mtllikin 

Monroney 

Mor8« 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Ncuberger 

CMahooey 

Pas  tore 

Payne 

Potter 

Robertson 

RuaaeQ 

SaltoQsUU 

Sclioeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smltlx.  Maine 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Sparknuui 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watklne 

Wclker 

Wiley 

WUllazns 

Toung 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESnHNO  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  having  beoi  ordered,  the 
clerk  win  can  tbt  roO. 

The  Chief  Clerk  eaUed  the  roa 


Alkea 

Fulbrtght 

AlloU 

Oeorce 

AaAeraoo 

Goldwater 

Barkley 

Gore 

Barrett 

Oreen 

Bean 

Hayden 

Bender 

Hcnnlngs 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Bible 

HIU 

Brtcker 

Holland 

Brldees 

Hruska 

Buah 

Humptirey 

Butler 

Jackson 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Capeliait 

Johnwon,  Tea. 

Carlaon 

Johnaton.  8.  C 

Case.  N.  J. 

Kerauver 

Case.  8.  nak. 

Kennedy 

CtaaTCB 

Kerr 

ClemenM 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Curtis 

TAtrd 

Daniel 

Langer 

Dtrkaea 

Lehman 

DouslM 

Lons 

Duir 

Magnuson 

Dworehak 

Idalone 

■aetland 

Xfansttetd 

Blender 

Marun.  lows 

Krvln 

Martin.  Pa. 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Frear 

MeOlellaa 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Pum- 
TKLi]  is  necessarily  absent  and.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  ""yea." 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ivral 
Is  absent  because  of  Illness,  and  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48. 
nays  46,  as  foUows: 

TEAS— 48 


Aiken 

McCarthy 

Allott 

Duff 

MUllkln 

Andema 

Dwor«hak 

Merre 

Barrett 

Flanders 

Pastors 

Beau 

Frear 

Payne 

Bender 

Goldwater 

Potter 

Bennett 

Oore 

Robertson 

Brteker 

Oreen 

Soltonstan 

Brldsea 

Hlckenlooper 

Smathers 

Bu-h 

Holland 

Smith.  Maine 

Butler 

Hrus*-^ 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Thye 

Caae.  N.  J. 

Kuchel 

Watkln* 

Cotton 

Molone 

Welker 

Curtis 

Nfartin.  Tows 

Wiley 

Dtrksen 

Martin.  Pa. 
NATS— 4« 

WUUama 

B:\rkley 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Btble 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Capebart 

Jenner 

Murray 

Carlson 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Neely 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Johnston,  8.  C 

Neuberger 

Chaves 

KefauTsr 

O-Mahoney 

ClemenU 

Kerr 

RuaseU 

Daniel 

Knowland 

BrJMeppsI 

Eastland 

Laird 

Scott 

EUender 

Langer 

Sparkmsn 

Brln 

Lehman 

Stennis 

Fuibrlgbt 

Long 

Symington 

George 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Hayden 

ManaaHd 

Toung 

Hennlngs 

MeOeUan 

HUl 

McN.inuu« 

NOT  VOTINO— a 
r»ss  PurteU 

So  Mr.  HoLLAHB's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as 
*'3-ft-56-F." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislativx  Clirx.  On  page  36 
between  lines  14  and  15.  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

vnenoA  anb  valsncia  tt»b  PCANTrra 

Sec.  406.  Section  358  (c)  (3)  of  the  Agrt- 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  therof  a  new  sentence  as 
foUows:  "In  any  SUte  In  whlcb  the  scresge 
devoted  to  the  production  of  VlrglnU  or 
Valencia  type  peanuts  for  195«  or  any  sub- 
sequent year  is  less  than  ten  thousand  acres, 
the  Secretary  shall  increase  the  acreage 
allotment  of  such  State  for  such  year  by  50 
percent.  If  there  U  filed  with  the  Secretary 
by  processors  wltWn  sucti  State  a  written 
staument  of  th«ir  Intention  to  purchase 
ths  peanuU  produced  on  such  additlonsi 
■««•«•  at  not  less  than  the  parity  price 
thereof,  such  statements  for  years  subse- 
quent to  1956  to  be  filed  prior  to  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Secretary  of  the  na- 
tional narkeUng  quota*  for  sueta  years." 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
he  may  desire  to  use. 

Mr  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  10 
seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  thereby  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  can  yield  for  a 
question  without  losing  the  flx>r. 

Mr.  -  FLANDERS.  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  whenever  the  clerk  reads  an  amend- 
ment, he  first  state  in  a  clear  voice  the 
date  and  the  letter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
not  a  bad  suggestion.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  Senate 
as  a  whole:  but  I  am  particularly  glad 
that  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  my  good  frleiKl.  the  Sena- 
tor from  VlrglrUa.  are  now  In  the  Cham- 
ber, because  I  am  going  to  discuss  pea- 
nuts. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  somewhat  Ironic 
that  in  the  midst  of  a  debate  about  agri- 
cultural surpluses  and  what  to  do  with 
them.  I  should  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  break  the  S?cretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tures  barrier  In  the  farm  field  and  try  to 
meet  a  real  demand. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
surplus  foodstuffs,  and  we  are  badgered 
with  questions  about  what  to  do  with 
them.  The  Secretary  wants  not  only 
lowered  supports,  but  also  reduced  acre- 
age. This  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
would  demand  that  the  Secretary  re- 
lease his  administrative  stranglehold 
and  allow  an  increase  where  there  is  a 
ready  market  for  peanuts  of  the  Valencia 
type. 

The  Secretary  granted  a  14.5  percent 
peanut  acreage  increase  this  year,  and 
treated  everyone  Just  alike,  percentage- 
wise. But  we  want  to  meet  the  local 
market,  and  to  guarantee  it.  At  one 
time  we  had  12.000  acres  of  these  peanuts 
in  New  Mexico.  Today,  with  the  increase 
announced  Febniary  21.  we  have  5.388 
acres.  We  got  482  acres,  when  the  State 
was  demanding  2,500  acres. 

The  amendment  would  affect — and  I 
can  this  matter  particularly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senators  from  the  States 
I  shall  now  name— only  the  States  of 
Arizona.  Arkansas.  California.  Lousiana. 
Mifsisslppl.  Missouri.  New  Mexico,  and 
Tennessee.  It  might  not  affect  all  of 
these:  but  at  least  these  represent  the 
possibilities,  since  each  of  these  States 
has  less  than  the  10,000-acre  provisional 
figure  contained  in  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  quite  simple.  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  users  of  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Valencia  type  peanuts  are  un- 
able to  supply  the  market  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  fact  that  the 
processors  notified  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  unless  additional  acre- 
age was  to  be  had,  importations  woxild 
be  necessary.  Unless  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  win  be  necessary  to  Import 
edible  peanuts. 

We  tai  New  Mexico  want  another  2,500 
acres  of  Valencia  type  peanuts.  The 
New  Mexico  Valencia  peanuts  have 
never  cost  the  Government  one  red 
cent,  and  they  win  not  now.  Theamend- 
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ment  directs  the  Secretary  to  increase 
the  State  quota  by  50  percent  where  a 
State  has  less  than  10,000  acres,  and 
provides  for  the  sale  without  Govern- 
ment aid.  It  provides  that  to  get  this 
60  percent  Increase  the  processors  with- 
in that  particular  State  must  file  with 
the  Secretary,  before  any  such  increase 
Is  approved,  a  written  declaration  to  buy 
the  production  from  the  added  acreage 
at  not  less  than  parity.  Such  a  proce- 
dure would  be  required  each  and  every 
year  thereafter,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  acreage.  In  other  words,  the  proc- 
essors will  either  guarantee  to  buy  the 
peanuts,  or  there  will  not  be  any  pea- 
nuts planted  on  the  added  acreage. 

We  have  3  peanut  processing  plants 
In  New  Mexico,  and  90  percent  of  the 
production  Is  bought  by  these  3  plants. 
Usually  the  peanut  supply  in  New  Mex- 
ico is  exhausted  by  December  of  each 
year,  which  means  that  peanuts  of  the 
Valencia  type  have  been  available  only 
2  to  2 '2  months  out  of  the  year. 

I  realize  that  what  I  propose  Is  out 
of  the  ordinary.  Secretary  Benson  is 
asking  for  reduced  acreage  on  crops  be- 
cause the  farmers,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  markets  cannot  buy  all  the  crops 
now  being  produced.  I  am  asking  for 
more  acreage  because  we  can  sell  more 
of  these  peanuts.  If  we  cannot  sell  them, 
we  do  not  get  the  increased  acreage.  I 
think  that  is  fair  and  Just. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to  let  the 
Senate  decide  for  itself  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  jrield 
for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  would  require  an  increase 
of  as  much  as  50  percent  in  peanut  acre- 
age allotments  to  any  SUte  in  which  the 
acreage  devoted  to  Virginia-  or  Valen- 
cia-type peanuts  is  less  than  10.000 
acres. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  mentioned  the  States 
to  which  the  amendment  would  apply. 
Does  he  interpret  his  amendment  as 
meaning  that  as  to  the  50-percent  in- 
crease in  acreage  allotments  the  farm- 
ers in  those  States  would  be  bound  to 
plant  Virginia-  or  Valencia-type  peanuts 
or  could  they  plant  any  type  of  peanut 
they  might  desire? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  No;  the  amendment 
relates  only  to  Virginia-  or  Valencia-tsrpe 
peanuts. 

Mr.  EIliENDER.  The  Senator's 
amendment  is  not  very  clear  on  that 
point,  as  I  understand  It.  But  that  Is  the 
Senator's  Intention;  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Not  only  is  it  the  in- 
tention, but  such  peanuts  are  the  only 
ones  grown  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  so  understand. 
But  perhaps  in  some  of  the  States  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  men- 
tioned, peanuts  other  than  Virginia-  or 
Valencia-type  peanuts  are  grown. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  No.  As  I  understand. 
If  States  which  have  less  than  10.000 
acres  could  grow  any  other  kind  of  pea- 
nuts they  would  not  have  less  than  10,- 
000  acres.   They  would  have  more. 
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Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to 
make  certain  that  the  amendment  would 
do  what  the  Senator  proposes;  that  Is. 
in  all  States  where  the  acreage  is  less' 
than  10.000  acres,  they  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  50-percent  increase  in  acreage 
of  Valencia-  or  Vli^inia-type  peanuts? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  correct.  That 
Is  my  intention. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     And  no  other  type 
or  types  of  peanuts  could  be  planted  on 
that  increased  acreage? 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.    That  is  correct 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Is  that  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  5  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  a  special  dispensa- 
tion for  a  State  which  has  less  than 
10,000  acres  of  Virginia-  or  Valencia-type 
peanuts.  It  requires  that  the  acreage 
allotment  be  increased  by  50  percent. 
There  has  been  a  good  market  for  this 
type  of  peanuts.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  increase  the  acreage  for  1956.  Sub- 
stantial increases  have  been  given  to  the 
States  producmg  this  type  of  peanuts, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  selling  for 
about  $50  a  ton  over  the  support  price. 
However,  the  increase  has  been  given 
according  to  the  acreage  commonly  pro- 
duced in  the  State.  Virginia  has  had 
a  15  percent  tacrease.  North  Carolina 
has  had  an  increase.  Texas  has  had 
an  increase.  I  presume  other  States 
have  had  Increases.  The  State  of  New 
Mexico  has  also  had  an  Increase. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  tliat  If  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  an  increase  of  3  or  4  thousand  acres 
were  given  to  one  State  which  had  less 
than  10,000  acres,  that  Increased  acre- 
age would  have  to  come  from  the  other 
States. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.  My  State  asked  for  an 
increase  of  2,500  acres  this  year.  We  got 
an  Increase  of  about  460  acres,  not  2,500. 
What  I  had  In  mind  by  this  amendment 
was  U)  cure  that  Inequality. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  realize  that  I  think, 
however,  the  State  of  New  Mexico  got 
a  percentage  Increase  comparable  with 
that  given  to  Virginia,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
and  other  States  which  grow  Uiis  type 
of  peanuts. 

I  can  understand  that  a  State  wants 
to  produce  more  of  a  crop  which  pays 
well,  as  the  Virginia-  or  Valencia-type 
of  peanuts  has  been  doing  during  the 
past  ^  years,  and  presumably  will  do 
for  some  time  In  the  future. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont  that  unless  we  can 
sell  the  peanuts  we  will  not  get  the  ad- 
ditional acreage.  Unless  we  prove  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  we  can  sell 
them,  we  will  not  get  addltlcmal  acreage; 
and  it  would  not  cost  the  Government 


one  cent  to  carry  out  the  program.    All 
we  want  is  a  little  Increase  In  acreage. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  presume  price  supports 
on  Virginia  or  Valencia-type  peanuts 
have  the  effect  of  holding  the  price 
down,  rather  than  holding  it  up.  If  the 
States  of  NorUi  Carolina  and  Virginia 
have  no  objection  to  reducing  their  acre- 
age in  order  to  help  other  States  which 
have  less  than  10,000  acres,  it  certainly 
should  not  make  any  difference  to  me 
I  have  raised  very  few  peanuts  In  my 
life.    All  I  could  ever  grow  was  shells. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  this  amendment  very  closely, 
but  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  Is  to  confine  the  planting 
of  this  additional  acreage  to  Vlrglnla- 
or  Valencia-type  peanuts.  That  being 
true.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference  and  see  what  can  be 
done  with  It. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavkz]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JENNER,  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4. 
between  lines  22  and  23.  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

UCRTWZIGRT    CATTUt    AMD    BOOS 

8»c.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the 
marketing  of  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal 
weights,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  1%  au- 
thorized and  directed.  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
make  incentive  payments  to  producers  who 
market  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  nor- 
mal weights. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  from 
funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  Public 
Law  320,  74th  Congress  (49  Slat.  774;  7  ' 
U.  S.  C.  612c).  as  amended,  and  shall  be  In 
such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

On  page  4.  line  24,  strike  out  "107" 
and  Insert  "108." 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  within 
recent  years.  Congress  has  had  before  it 
legislation  of  worldwide  importance. 

Our  decisions  have  literally  affected 
the  fate  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  the  farm  bill  before  us 
today  falls  within  that  category.  It  be- 
comes a  question  of  world  importance  be- 
cause it  affects  the  very  survival  of  our 
economic  and  political  ssrstem. 

Freedom,  lii.  President,  in  any  nation 
depends  upon  the  equality  of  opportu- 
nity which  Is  available  to  all  citizens. 
whether  they  toll  In  teeming  cities  or 
on  our  fertile  farms.  Without  such 
equality,  the  nation  will  perish  and.  with 
it.  the  last  bulwark  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

We  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
bolstering  economies  all  over  the  world; 
It  is  now  high  time  we  gave  at  least  equal 
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•ttentton  to  layiac  a  fhm  foundation 
for  the  acrieultural  economy  in  our 
country. 

No  one  can  kmger  maintain  the  fiction 
that  the  farmers  of  Amertean  are  well-off 
today.  No  one  can  lodcally  argw  that 
there  is  equality  of  economic  opportunity 
on  the  farm  and  in  industry.  There  has 
been  a  nearly  disastrous  drop  in  the  in- 
come of  American  farmers. 

Since  1951.  $5  billion  has  been  cut  from 
the  net  Income  of  farmers,  and  the  drop 
Is  still  continuing  today. 

To  put  it  another  way,  today  the 
farmer  receives  only  38  cents  of  the 
consumers'  dollar,  whereas  his  share  10 
years  ago  was  53  cents.  There  has  been 
no  comparable  redueti<m  in  the  farmer's 
workload  or  his  production. 

The  nine  point  4-percent  decrease  in 
ffroes  farm  income  from  1947  to  1955.  for 
example,  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease of  13  percent  In  production. 

To  malce  this  burden  on  the  farmer 
unbearable,  the  remainder  of  the  econ- 
wny  has  been  blooming  and  his  fellow 
citiKns  m  other  walks  of  life  have  seen 
their  living  standards  increase  and  their 
tocoraes  grow  apace  with  the  growing  in- 
dustrial strength  of  the  Nation. 

m  the  past  10  years— while  the  farm 
«iare  of  the  consumer  dollar  was  drop- 
ping more  than  23  percent,  the  national 
income  f  n»n  nonagricultural  production 
vent  up  88  percent. 

All  these  figures  come  into  sharp  focus 
when  we  see  what  has  happened  to  the 
•o-called  parity  ratio,  that  U  to  say  the 
ratio  of  the  cost  of  things  the  farmer 
bu3rs  compared  to  the  things  he  sells. 

In  October  1946.  the  parity  ratio  stood 
at  123.  but  in  January  of  this  3rear  it 
had  avalanched  to  only  80.  All  this 
happened.  Mr.  President,  in  a  period  of 
unparalleled  industrial  prosperity  and 
undreamed  of  national  income. 

The  parallel  to  the  trend  of  farm 
prices  in  those  prosperous  days  before 
the  1929  depression  is  too  glaring  to  need 
explaining. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  now  tftk?  ac- 
tfcm  which  will  reverse  the  fall  in  farm 
Prtces  and  restore  farm  purehasii^ 
power  to  a  level  comparatively  equal 
with  that  of  industrial  wage  earners. 

It  is  argued  that  the  major  share  of 
the  price  drop  has  come  under  the  pre- 
vious administraUon  and  its  farm  pro- 
gram. 

That  is.  of  course,  true,  but  the  drop 
has  continued  at  an  excessive  rate  since 
1953. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
fMr.  Johnston]  pointed  out.  the  drop 
•ince  1953  has  amounted  to  more  than 
$3  billion,  or  a  fourth  of  the  total  na- 
tional farm  income. 

^■*<te  from  the  chronologic  occurrence 
of  the  farm  price  drop,  we  have  a  pres- 
et responsibility  to  do  something  about 

Perhaps  my  eoOeagnes  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  will  recall  the  solemn  promise 
that  we  made  in  the  election  campaign 
of  19S3.  to  do  soraeChlnr  affirmative  to 
raise  f  am  pcleca. 

It  was  our  Republican  platform  of  1952 
that  proclaimed  : 

^T***  «**•*  •■rt**  *  <*•  ft)od  storehouM  for 
nitar*  flMMrattoos. 
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Th«  tending  of  the  mU  to  •  menA  rMpon- 

Any  prognm  that  wlU  beneUt  the  fanam 
must  aerre  the  national  weUare.    •  •  • 
We  favor  a  fann  program  aimed  at  full 

parity  prices  for  all  farm  products  In  th« 
market  place.    •  •  • 

^**  ^PV*>M**P  Party  wUl  create  oondS- 
tlona  prodding  for  farm  prosperity  and 
sUblllty.  M~     r       f 


Par  from  enjosring  that  promised  pros- 
perity, the  fanners  of  America  are  suf- 
fering a  serious  economic  depression. 

I  believe  that  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  f  uinil  that  promise  of  4  years 
ago  to  restore  farm  prosperity. 

The  farm  bill  before  us  has  undergone 
many  modifications. 

Some  of  the  changes  will  undoubtedly 
help  us  to  solve  the  overall  farm  situa- 
tion. 

We  are  uncertain  about  the  effect  of 
some  others. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  we  come 
quickly  to  the  end  of  our  work  so  that 
steps  can  be  taken  to  solve  the  emergency 
situation. 

It  is  the  emergency  situation  that  we 
are  trying  to  solve. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Senate  saw  fit 
to  adopt  three  amendments  which  I  sub- 
mitted or  cosponsored. 

These  wiU,  I  believe.'help  us  realise  the 
intent  of  the  farm  bill  to  help  preserve 
family-type  farms. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  family  farms. 

The  very  strength  of  our  Nation  rests 
on  a  sound  agriculture  and  an  agricul- 
tural population  that  has  a  chance  to 
earn  a  decent  American  living  standard 

♦vif^  ™*  **'•  *'  '^^  "™«'  however,  that 
there  are  serious  long-range  implica- 
tions to  both  the  farm  situaUon  and  the 
farm  legislaUon.  which  the  Congress  has 
not  considered  fully  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

*^l\  ^  ^^  intention  to  speak  further  on 
that  subject  to  the  very  near  future 
because  I  believe  that  only  by  a  W^ 

K,5*  '■«>T*entation  of  our  farm  program 
phUosophy  are  we  going  to  sohre  a  farm 
SituaUon  that  has  been  with  us  in  eveS 
peacetime  year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 

At  that  time  I  intend  to  propose  some 
broad  considerations  to  the  Senate  which 
wUl  give  us  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
legislative  inquiry  and  legislative  deci- 
sions geared  to  the  long  pulL 

Only  by  such  long-range  consideration 

«!L*®;  J  ***'"'^-  «>'^  "»«  long-term 
needs  of  American  agriculture 

While  we  think  of  long-n^  prob- 
lems  we  might  weU  devote  some  thought 
at  this  Ume.  to  the  quesUon  of  the^SS.' 
ing  surpluses.  «*»*- 

Is  it  all  bad? 

The  answer  is  "No." 

^™  ^*  ^°  commodities,  such  as 
^rn,  the  actual  surplus  is  very  small 
perhaps  as  Uttle  as  a  90-day  supply^' 

r>o«.f"J*^  "****  "  **»«•*.  **  «s  com- 
paratively large.  ^^ 

But  we  must  look  toward  the  future 
Ctoe  year  of  bad  weather  in  the  areas 
Rowing  such  commodities  win  not  only 
iripe  out  the  surpluses,  but  make  us  glad 
that  we  had  them  in  the  first  place 
•.1  _w"  '<»■«»  to  remember  the  BIbH- 


P^ffttiermore.  we  are  constantly  told 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  all-out  war  at  the  whim  of 
the  Kremlin. 

Suppose  such  a  war  does  come. 

These  abhorred  surpluses  of  today  win 
'eed  our  Nation  and  possibly  make  the 
difference  between  death  or  sinrtval 

A  Judicious  program  of  surplus  reten- 
tion for  the  future,  together  with  a  more 
active  markeUng  program.  wiU  go  far 
to  sohre  the  current  production  situa- 
tion. 

I  sometimes  wonder.  Mr.  President 
why  there  is  so  much  panic  about  the' 
farm  surpluses. 

After  an.  we  have  surpluses  In  many 
other  fields  and  we  hardly  hear  anything 
about  It.  *«**ixi« 

The  surphises  In  military  equipment 
alone  amounts  to  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  doUars. 

In  my  own  state  of  Indlaiui,  we  re- 
cently found  nearly  $1  million  worth 
of  surplus  saddles,  troughs  and  harnesses 
for  horse-drawn  vehicles  stored  since  the 
Spanish -American  War. 

Then  how  about  the  surplus  80-mlle 
pipeline  built  by  the  United  States  in 
North  Africa. 

.»  ?  i?  furpJus  because  it  leads  nowhere. 
It  Just  lies  there. 

The  Army  akme,  we  are  toW.  has  stored 
up  goods  of  various  kinds,  amount- 
ing to  $30  biUion.  much  of  which  ac- 
cording to  the  Deputy  AssisUnt  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  is  "pretty  useless  " 

M  we  can  afford  tills  wasteful  expendf- 
ture  of  tax  money  to  accumulate  "pretty 
useless"  surpluses,  we  can  cerUinly  take 
a  less  frightened  view  of  surplus  food 
stocks  which  may  well  save  our  NaUon 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President  the  detaUedfacU  on  the 
farm  situaUon— the  rows  of  figures,  the 
legal  analyses,  and  the  numerous  exam- 
pies— have  been  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  others.  ^^ 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  truths  that 
they  have  already  spoken. 

R  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that 

!?^  ^^  ^"^  ^"  ^  "P^^  eloquently 
Of  the  plight  of  the  American  farmer,  of 
the  potenual  disaster  for  the  Nation  that 
Ues  in  an  inadequate  solution  of  the  farm 
price  problem. 

As  I  have  said,  I  Intend  to  take  up  the 
subject  at  greater  length  in  the  near 
future.  ^^ 

I  withdraw  my  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  withdraws  his  amendment 

♦hJ^^J'^^S?^^-  Mr  President,  I  iove 
V .v^*  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 

wnich    amendment    designated    "2-29- 

56-A"  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
°?  9^°^  fMr.  Moasxl,  was  rejected 

on  last  Thursday  in  my  absence 

tt.^-^^^'^^y^'  ^  President.  Is 
this  with  reference  to  the  so-caUed 
Morse  amendment? 

Mr.  BlURRAY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wl^to  preserve  the  parliamentary  situ- 
aUon. At  a  later  point  I  may  wish  to 
gp^g  to  lay  the  moUon  on  the  table. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  foreclose  the 
senator  from  making  his  sUtement 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President, "  last 
Thuraday  night  after  10  o'clock  during 
my  absence  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
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the  Senate  to<^  under  consideration  the 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill,  designated 
as  •'2-29-66-A."  I  was  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment.  I  was  nec- 
essarily absent  at  the  time  this  amend- 
ment was  taken  up.  I  left  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  shortly  after  9:30  Thursday  eve- 
ning to  attend  to  some  personal  matters. 
At  that  time,  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  no  yea-and-nay  votes  were  to 
be  taken  tliat  late  at  night.  I  was  deeply 
concerned  when  I  learned  that  the 
amendment  had  been  rejected  by  a  mar- 
gin of  one  vote  at  that  late  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  saUsfied  that  the 
amendment  I  have  just  menUoned,  wliich 
would  strike  out  section  309  of  the  pend- 
ing farm  bill,  represents  a  fair  and  hu- 
manitarian proposal  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term.  Section  309  of  the  bill  would 
require  States  in  which  disasters  have 
struck  to  contribute  15  percent  toward 
the  cost  of  disaster  feed  and  seed  sup- 
plied by  the  Government  to  farmers  who 
have  suffered  in  such  disasters.  SecUon 
309  would  become  effective  in  March 
1957,  but  regardless  of  its  effecUve  date, 
it  is  the  type  of  provision  which  we  should 
not  tiave  on  our  statute  books. 

I  cannot  Imagine  a  more  burdensome 
requirement  in  the  aftermath  of  disaster 
emergencies,  such  as  Uie  Rreat  floods  re- 
cently experienced  In  New  England  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  than  the  require- 
ment that  Uie  alBicted  States  should  pay 
15  percent  of  the  costs  of  disaster  feed  for 
surviving  livestock,  and  seed  for  flood- 
washed  fields. 

The  anomaly  of  section  309  becomes 
apparent  when  we  stop  to  recall  that  the 
United  States  is  always  in  the  forefront 
In  supplying  disaster  relief  in  foreign 
countries.  To  me,  it  appears  unthinkable 
Uiat  we  should  insist  that  oxu-  States  pay 
Uncle  Sam  a  porUon  of  the  cost  for  tlie 
same  type  of  service  that  is  supplied  to 
stricken  foreign  naUons  gratuitously 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
alnce  this  involves  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  the  other 
night,  which  was  defeated  after  consid- 
erable discussion  and  a  roIlcaU  vote,  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  agreeable  that  we 
have  a  quorum  call  without  the  time  be- 
ing taken  out  of  either  side.  I  tliink  aU 
Members  of  the  Senate  should  be  ad- 
vised. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  Just  about  to  make 
the  same  suggestion. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
a  quorum  call  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
win  can  the  roU. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  called  the  roU. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

Aiken  Oanaon  Ftonders 

Allott  Case.  N.  J.  Prear 

Case,  8.  Dak.  Pulbrlght 

Chares  George 

ClemenU  Ooldwater 

Cotton  acre 

Curtis  Oreen 

Daniel  Rsyden 

Dlrkaen  Hennlns* 

Douslas  Hlckankwper 

Duff  HIU 

Dworshak  Bollsnd 

BSstlsnd  Bruska 

KDendw  Humphrey 

Brrln  Jackson 
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Jenner 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston.  8.  c. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Laim 

Langer 

L>ebman 

Long 

Magnuson 

Afalone 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 


Martin.  Pa. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

MdVamaim 

MllUkln 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Muhray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

Olfahoney 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

Robertson 


WaltonstaU 

Bchoeppel 

Boott 

Smsthers 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stexmis 

Symington 

lliurmood 

Thye 

Watklns 

Welker 

WUey 

WUIiams 

Toung 


Anderson 

Berkley 

Barrett 

Bean 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridge* 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

cn 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MmsATj  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  rejected  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  mc^on 
to  reconsider. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  yield,  I 
may  say  that  because  I  do  not  want  to 
foreclose  a  discussion  of  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected,  I  do  not  at  present 
intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  but  tlie  vote  will  come  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Montana  has  30  minutes 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  wiU  the 

Senator  from  Montana  yield  5  minutes 

to  me? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  may  say  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  I  shaU  be  very  brief 
in  my  remarks.  I  hope  we  can  yield 
back  most  of  our  time.  However,  I  want 
an  opportunity  to  speak  a  very  few  min- 
utes so  tliat  I  can  give  a  summary  of 
my  position. 

I  shall  recapitulate  very  briefly  the 
argumoit  I  made  the  other  night. 

First,  when  a  State  has  been  struck 
with  a  flood,  hurricane,  drought,  or 
other  disaster,  time  is  of  tlie  essence.  I 
think  it  is  very  unfair  for  Congress  to 
take  the  position  that  when  we  have 
bins  bulging  with  surplus  food,  and  a 
disaster  has  hit  a  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation, the  farmers  who  have  been 
flooded  out,  hit  by  a  hurricane,  or  have 
suffered  from  other  acts  of  God.  which 
have  done  disastrous  damage  to  them, 
should  have  to  wait  for  aU  the  redtape, 
delay,  and  procedural,  time-consuming 
work  which  would  be  necessary  to  get 
the  States  to  put  up  15  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  seed  and  feed  which  would 
come  from  the  surplus-food  bins. 

If  a  situation  exised  in  which  a  State 
would  have  to  caU  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  because  a  disaster  struck 
when  the  legislature  was  not  in  session, 
the  expense  of  covening  the  legislature 
would  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
food.  Yet  the  farmers  would  be  sub- 
jected to  that  time  lost 

I  do  not  think  I  speak  simply  as  an 
idealist  or  as  a  sentimental  humanitari- 
an. I  cannot  escape  what  I  think  is  a 
moral  j»inci|de  which  is  inyolved  in  the 
matter.  Fnr  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot 
square  with  the  teaching  "we  are  our 
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brother's  keeper"  with  Che  rtjquirement 
of  the  bin  that  disaster-stricken  farm- 
ers cannot  obtahi  seed  and  feed  unless 
thwr  States  put  up  15  percent  of  the 
cost.  It  is  not  very  charitable  m-  moral 
to  say  to  the  farmer  of  the  Nation.  "We 
are  going  to  hold  the  seed  and  feed  back 
frwn  you  unless  and  untU  your  State 
puts  up  15  percent  of  its  cost."  Let  us 
not  forget  that  we  ship  overseas— and 
we  should— great  quantities  of  surplus 
food  for  relief  and  disaster  purposes  I 
hope  my  country  never  fails  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  distressed  human  beings 
When  a  great  disaster  hits  India.  Europe 
or  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  the 
Victims  need  food  and  seed.  What  do 
we  do  in  those  cases  of  disaster  in  for- 
eign countries?  We  empty  out  our 
hearts  to  feUow  human  beings  abroad, 
as  we  should.  We  do  not  ask  that  they 
put  up  15  percent  or  a  major  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  food  and  seed  before 
we  put  our  Christian  principles  to  prac- 
tice I  repeat  what  I  said  the  other 
night.  My  amendment  is  appUed  Chris- 
tianity. 

Furthermore,  as  my  third  argument, 
when  a  State  is  struck  by  a  disaster,  it 
spends  great  sums  of  money,  such  as 
my  own  State  spent  in  the  last  great 
flood  disaster  that  struck  Oregon  in  re- 
cent months,  as  it  struck  also  California 
and  certain  other  parts  of  the  West 
This  is  not  a  case  of  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  no  expendi- 
ture by  a  disaster-stricken  State.  When 
a  State  has  been  hit  by  a  disaster  we 
should  not  add  to  its  cost  a  15-percent 
assessment  for  the  cost  of  surplus  grain 
needed  for  food  for  livestock  and  seed 
for  planting. 

I  have  a  letter  sent  to  my  Junior  col- 
league by  Mrs.  Jean  M.  Wicks,  who,  to- 
gether with  her  husband,  operates  a 
smaU  6-acre  ranch,  as  we  caU  them  in 
Oregon.  This  appears  to  be  primarily 
a  little  chicken  ranch,  a  smaU  farm  of 
6  acres.  She  tells  in  a  heart-rending 
letter  what  the  flood  disaster  meant  to 
that  family.  They  were  washed  out  of 
their  worldly  possessions. 

She  lists  the  following: 

Oone — $2,500,  shop  on  foundation  (full  of 
power  and  hand  tools,  building  supplies, 
doors,  windows,  hardboard.  etc);  $1,500 
barn  on  foundation,  also  feed,  $300;  $250. 
chicken  house  with  30  hens;  $150,  small 
b\iU<)lng8 — brooders,  smokehouse,  etc.;  $150. 
15  cords  of  firewood  (last  week  flood  took 
out  5  more  cords);  $35  trailer;  $12.  garden 
hose  and  tools;  $80.  ornaments,  jewelry, 
small  furniture;  $210.  davenport  and  chair 
set;  $200.  antique  chest  full  of  linen. 

Mrs.  Wicks  continues  by  listing  all 
their  worldly  possessions  which  went 
down  the  Rogue  River  in  a  disastrous 
flood. 

Are  we  going  to  take  the  position,  with 
that  kind  of  situation  multiplied  many 
times— are  we  going  to  say  to  the  farm- 
ers— "We  are  npt  going  to  make  avail- 
able to  you  the  feed  you  need  for  your 
cattle  and  poultry  and  the  rest  of  your 
livestock,  unless  and  until  the  State  puts 
up  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  that  feed"? 

I  cannot  reconcile  that  with  my  heart 
strings.  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  what 
my  sense  of  Justice  and  fair  play  tells  me 
is  Just  and  right. 
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I  think  If  we  look  upon  the  proposition 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  I  believe  is 
our  humanitarian  duty,  we  cannot  jus- 
tify such  a  15  percent  assessment  upon 
the  States  before  they  can  get  surplus 
feed  and  seed  to  relieve  disaster  stricken 
farmers. 

I  now  wish  to  answer  the  last  argu- 
ment which  was  made  the  other  night, 
an  argument  which  reflects  upon  the 
SUtes.  to  the  effect  that  the  States  will 
ask  for  more  feed  and  seed  than  they 
are  entitled  to.  What  happens  in  the 
disaster  areas?  The  administraUon  of 
relief  is  put  on  a  State  basis.  The  Army 
engineers,  for  example,  go  into  the  area, 
make  their  survey  of  flood  damage,  and 
then  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
the  condition  which  they  find  in  any 
part  of  the  State.  The  Oovemor  then 
declares  the  area  a  disaster  area  if  the 
facts  warrant  it.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Governor's  proclamation,  the  Federal 
Government  cooperates  in  the  admin- 
istration of  relief  in  that  area. 

Do  we  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not 
going  to  trust  our  States,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  trust  our  Governors?  Are 
we  going  to  take  the  position  that  in  an 
hour  of  very  great  disaster  the  States 
would  chisel  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  proceed  on  that  as- 
sumption. 

I  close  by  stating  what  I  think  Is  the 
unanswerable  argument  in  support  of 
my  amendment.  Our  Government  un- 
der the  general  welfare  clause  of  the 
Constitution  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  farmers  whose 
farms  have  been  washed  out  by  floods 
w  who  have  suffered  disastrous  losses 
toy  hurricanes,  or  drought,  and  who  need 
feed  and  seed  to  tide  them  over.  Uncle 
8am  should  be  a  Dutch  uncle  in  some 
disastrous  situations.  Is  he  going  to  be 
a  true  Dutch  uncle  by  seeing  to  it  that 
the  surplus  feed  and  seed  go  into  the 
States,  without  Uncle  Sam  taking  the 
position  that  the  States  have  to  pay  him 
at  least  15  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
grain  before  he  will  proceed  to  help  the 
farm  victims  of  floods,  hurricanes 
droughts  and  other  disasters? 

I  rest  my  case  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment at  the  door  of  the  conscience  of 
each  Senator. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President  I  ex- 
pressed my  views  on  the  soundness  of 
the  amendment  at  the  time  I  presented 
the  motion  for  reconsideration  i 
thoroughly  agree  with  everything  that 
has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield  himself? 

Mr  MURRAY.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

I  think  it  is  very  unjust  to  try  to  com- 
pel the  people  of  my  State  of  Montana 
or  any  State  to  pay  15  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  feed  and  seed  which  is  sup- 
plied in  the  time  of  disaster,  such  as  has 
been  described  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

In  cases  of  disaster,  the  United  States 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  stricken 
countries  every  assistance  they  need  at 

!h     .^"u"^*"-     ^*  "^^^  ^  °ie  «iat  we 
*hould  be  just  as  fair  and  reasonable  to 
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unfortunate  people  In  our  own  country 
who  have  suffered  from  disasters  as  we 
are  in  cases  of  disaster  abroad. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
distingiiished  Senators  from  Oregon  and 
Montana.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that,  in  all  probability  I  know  as  much 
about  the  effects  of  floods  and  other  dis- 
asters upon  the  economy  of  the  various 
States  as  does  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  was  acting  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  held  13  hearings  on 
the  subject.  I  have  seen  the  tremen- 
dous losses  which  were  suffered  and  the 
extreme  hardships  which  were  endured 
by  the  farmers  of  all  the  States  that  were 
affected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  is  to  render 
every  possible  assistance  to  those  per- 
sons who  have  suffered  so  much.  Al- 
though bills  have  been  introduced  on 
this  subject,  considerable  difficulty  is  be- 
ing experienced  in  preparing  a  practi- 
cable bill,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  done 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  In  the  meantime, 
there  are  great  difBcultles  in  solving  the 
problem.  Here  Ls  a  situation  that  is 
simple,  and  contains  no  complexities. 
The  question  is  simply  whether  the  PW- 
eral  Government  wants  to  as.«5ist  the 
disaster-stricken  people  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  as  the  producers,  by  under- 
taking to  give  them  the  assistance  which 
Is  so  necessary. 

I  am  very  glad  Indeed  to  associate  my- 
self with  my  colleagues  in  this  matter 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

^J^I^.b^^^  ^'^  President.  I  am 
aeiighted  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  this  matter.  I  caU  attention  to 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  when  the 
Federal  Government  poured  large  sums 
of  money  into  California  almost  over- 
night. 

The  distinguished  Senators  have  men- 
tioned our  aid  to  foreign  countries. 
They  are  familiar  with  the  earthquake 

wo?Hf^'J^K'^*'*'*y~"*«0-  In  other 
words.  If  the  motion  to  reconsider  does 
not  prevail,  we  are  going  to  send  mil- 

whPr«°/K'*°!l°"  ^  '°'"'*^  countries, 
where  they  do  not  put  up  15  percent 
Whereas.  U  we  have  a  desire  to  help  ouV 
own  people,  the  States  must  put  up  is 
percent.  I  am  amazed  .that  anybody 
could  take  that  position,  in  view  of  the 

r1«L  '.  V^  ^''''^  ^^^^^  State  after 
State,  as  in  the  case  of  Uie  SUte  of  Cali- 
lomia. 

o  i?""  **^^I^Y.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2^mmutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 

^.JJ'-  **AONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 

frfn^K'^'o"''.^"'*'*"^  "-o™  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  BelnK 
one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the  amend- 


ment, I  naturally  should  like  to  see  the 
vote  reconsidered;  but  there  is  also  a 
practical  matter  involved.  Last  year  in 
my  part  of  the  country  there  was  an  un- 
expected freeze,  which  caused  huge  dam- 
age, and  farmers  could  not  move  their 
cattle.  A  year  ago  there  was  a  drought 
and  a  freeze  in  the  Midwest. 

If  the  States  are  to  be  required  to  con- 
tribute 15  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
relief,  even  though  sometimes  the  States 
may  wish  to  do  so,  they  will  not.  on  many 
occasions,  have  the  machinery  to  put  the 
relief  program  into  acUOn.  The  legisla- 
tures in  many  States  meet  only  once 
every  other  year.  The  governors  of 
many  States  do  not  have  a  fund  with 
which  to  meet  emergencies,  as  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has.  As  a 
practical  matter,  by  the  time  the  States 
could  go  through  the  procedure  of  guar- 
anteeing the  15  percent,  the  harm  would 
have  been  done,  and  the  relief  would  not 
be  available  at  the  Ume  it  was  sorelv 
needed.  "' 

So  I  think  it  Is  only  fair  and  humanl- 
tartan  that  we  do  away  with  the  15-per. 
cent  provision  and  the  complicated  pro- 
cedures that  would  often  sUll  the  pro- 
gram, so  that  by  the  time  the  Federal 
Government  decided  to  do  something, 
the  time  of  emergency  would  have 
passed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  all  we  are 
doing  in  cases  such  as  this,  we  can  well 
take  care  of  the  matter  of  the  15  per- 
cent,  in  a  humaniUrian  way,  as  we  have 
done  in  many  instances,  not  only  for 
other  countries,  but  for  disaster  areas 
throughout  the  United  States 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr.      ANDERSON.    Mr.      President, 
originally  I  voted  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  the  beUef  that  a  re- 
stricUon  on  the  quantity  of  goods  would 
probably  be  a  good  restriction.    I  have 
not  changed  my  beUef  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  trying  to  make  such 
programs  more  effective  and  better  for 
this  country,  but  I  have  heard  steadily 
of  the  requu-ements  and  the  needs  for 
these  commodities,  and  I  have  seen  very 
little  go  into  the  bill  that  I  think  would 
reduce  surpluses.     I  think  the  greatest 
problem   still   is   a   reducUon   of   these 
enormous  quantities  of  goods  we  have 
on    hand.     Therefore,    even    though    I 
originally  supported  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  voted  the  other  night  with 
tne  Senator  from  Oregon  to  strike  that 
provision  from  the  bill,    i  think  we  have 
made  several  changes  that  are  going  to 
make  the  problem  of  disposition  of  agri- 
cultural  products   more   difficult  than 
they  have  been.    I  think  our  world  prob-    ' 
lem  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
our    agricultural    commodities    is    not 
easing  at  all.     Therefore.  I  shall  vote 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr   WILEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield 
Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  wondering  how  the 
provision  would  operate.  Suppose  a 
very  serious  situation  existed  in  State  X 
and  the  State  called  for  a  half  million 
bushels  of  seed.  Would  the  State  itself 
make  the  appUcaUon  for  the  relief? 
How  would  the  need  for  the  half  million 
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bushels  of  seed  be  arrived  at?  Would 
any  accounting  be  required  in  any  way. 
would  there  be  a  blanlEet  application,  or 
how  would  it  work? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  My  understanding 
Is,  and  I  hope  it  la  correct,  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  State  would  make  the  appli- 
cation. The  State  itself  would  have  to 
make  the  distribution.  The  State  itself 
would  make  its  accounting  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
I  do  not  say  that  procedure  is  bullet-' 
proof,  but  it  is  probably  more  satisfac- 
tory than  some  of  the  distributions  we 
have  made  in  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 
Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senat<H-  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out 
that  he  considered  a  moral  principle  to 
be  involved.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
arrives  at  that  conclusion,  because  all 
of  thU  will  be  paid  for  by  the  American 
taxpayer,  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
paid  for  at  the  national  or  the  State 
level.  Cf  rtalnly.  I  have  confidence  that 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Montana  or 
Washington  would  not  refuse  to  put  up 
15  percent  of  the  cost  when  Uncle  Sam 
stated  that  he  will  bear  85  percent  of  the 
cost  of  relieving  disasters. 

As  for  the  argument  whkh  has  been 
made  that  there  would  be  too  much 
redtape  to  cut  before  a  program  could 
be  started.  I  point  out  that  the  provision 
in  the  bill  would  not  go  into  pffect  imtil 
March  1.  1957.  Between  now  and  then 
the  legislatures  of  all  the  48  States  will 
hold  sessions.  They  are  scieduled  to 
go  into  session  after  the  nest  election 
or  in  January.  1957.  and  the;r  will  have 
been  in  session  60  days.  Soiany  State 
which   refused   to  enact  the  necessary 


enabling  legislation  v.ould  do 
because  it  was  not  interest^ 
ticipating  in  the  program. 

The  President  of  the  Unite^  States  in 
his  message  to  the  Congres|i 
asked  for  such  a  provision.    ; 
again  that  this  is  not  a  flood 
an    earthquake   provision. 


so  simply 
in  par- 


in   1955, 

point  out 

control  or 

[This    is    a 

drought-relief  program  or  ar  emergen- 
cy-feeding program.  I  quote  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  w^en  he  was 
addressing  the  Joint  session  of  Congress 
on  this  subject  on  January  6,  1955: 

Because  drought  always  remaloa  a  serious 
agrlcultiiral  prugram.  I  shall  jrecommexut 
leguiatlon  to  strengthen  FedeUl  <Usaster 
assistance  prognuna.  ThU  leglklatlon  wlU 
seek  an  Improved  appraisal  of  ^eed.  better 
adjustment  of  the  various  programs  to  local 
conditions,  and  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  costs  t)etween  the  States  and] the  Pederal 
Oovemment. 

The  President  of  the  Unitedl  States  has 
recognized  that  there  is  some  need  of 
State  participation,  ia  order  that  a 
greater  degree  of  State  responsibility 
might  be  secured. 

Last  Friday,  when  disctissing  this 
same  question,  a  Senator  said  On  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  he  would  like  to  have 
one  example  pointed  out  whep-e  the  pro- 
gram had  not  been  adminlstlered  prop- 
erly. I  shall  accommodate  him  and 
pomt  out  one  example  wherein  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  ^ras  not  ad- 


ministered properly:  furthermore,  this 
rxampte  would  not  have  taken  place  had 
there  been  partidpaUon  of  cost  at  the 
local  lereL    The  people  of   the  SUte 
would  not  have  permitted  it  had  it  been 
their  own  money.    In  1954  we  distrib- 
uted, under  this  program,  aU  of  which 
was  paid  for  by  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment, a  total  of  $81.iai.»0«37.   In  the 
SUte  of  Texas,  a  drought  existed  in  one 
area  of  the  SUte.  an  emergency  had  been 
declared  by  the  Governor,  and  the  SUte 
was  parUcipating.  with  100  percent  of  the 
cost  being  paid  for  by  the  Fedoal  Gov- 
ernment.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  all  of 
us.  we  foimd  that  the  famous  King's 
ranch,  owned  by  Mr.  Kleberg,  went  on 
the  relief  rolls  and  drew  a  total  of  $32,585 
to  help  underwrite  the  cost  of  feeding  his 
hvestock.    Just  a  week  before  Mr.  Kle- 
berg received  that  relief  from  the  United 
SUtes  Goverrunent,  he  had  a  horse  that 
won  the  Belmont  Sweepstakes,  for  which 
he  received  $25,000.    What  the  people  at 
the  racetrack  and  the  American  taxpay- 
ers did  not  know  at  the  time  was  that 
the  horse  was  on  relief  at  the  time  he 
won  the  Belmont  Sweepstakes. 

Does  that  example  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  if 
some  form  of  SUte  participation  had 
been  in  effect,  the  people  of  the  SUte  of 
Texas  or  any  other  SUte  would  not  have 
stood  for  this  millionaire  participating 
in  this  relief  program? 

Do  not  forget  that  in  addition  to  own- 
ing several  of  the  Natk>n's  best  race- 
horses. Mr.  Kleberg  owns  the  King 
Ranch  which  embraces  1.250.000  acres  or 
an  area  larger  than  the  SUte  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  a  few  evenings  ago 
strikes  out  that  section  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  this  subject  matter,  and 
which  was  brought  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  Senate  has  been  considering  the  bill 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  I 
know  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  complete  action  on  the 
bill  today,  and  cerUinly  no  later  than 
tomorrow.  The  same  hope  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  it  certainly  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  minority  leader  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  If 
the  Senate  sUrts  going  back  to  recon- 
sider every  amendment  that  has  been 
defeated  or  adopted,  the  process  will 
never  end. 

In  addition.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  pointed  out 
some  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I^)r- 
estry  to  propose  the  safeguards  con- 
tained in  the  bm. 

We  hear  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  on  this  side  a  great  many  Members 
talk  about  SUtes  rights.  I  think  it  is 
also  very  imporUnt  that  we  consider 
SUtes  responsibilities.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  making  a  subsUntial 
contribution— -and.  I  think,  a  proper 
one — in  regard  to  drought  conditions,  to 
provide  feed,  it  seems  to  me  the  SUtes 
should  be  able  and  willing  to  take  a 
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monetary  Interest  In  the  matter,  pri- 
marily because  it  wiU  be  more  or  less 
of  a  signal  for  them  to  take  a  keener  In- 
terest in  the  applicaUons  that  are  made 
and  to  bow  the  funds  are  expended. 

*u^l  ^***  "^°'  ^  *^oP*  "^«  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  MonUna  [Mr.  Mmi- 
aATl  to  have  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Morse  amendment  was 
related.  Will  not  be  agreed  to  by  ^ 

Mr  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  President,  will  ' 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  2  or 
S  minutes  to  me? 

»,Jf;  ROWLAND.  Yes;  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President  1 
maysay  that  I  have  been  deeply  dis- 
i»^Z^  °^  ^^*^  appears  to  be  a  deliberate 
njibuster  against  any  effective  farm 
legislation.    I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 

^^^^  !?i  ™*^y  °^  °^  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  think  they      ' 
are    doing   a   great    disservice    to    the 
farmer  by  trying  to  make  it  impossible 

»-.  w^^***  Congress  pass  a  farm  biU 
which  the  President  can  sign.  I  think 
there  is  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  good  friends  to  mess  up 
the  farm  bill  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
farm  bill  will  be  passed  and  enacted 
during  this  session. 

Although  It  may  be  a  cause  of  cen- 
sure for  me  to  say  so,  let  me  say  that 
my  Democratic  friends  are  making  It 
impossible  to  have  farm  legislation  en- 
acted at  this  session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Blr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  3  minutes 
to  me? 

tSr.  MURRAY.    I  yield  3  mtoutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  say  to 

my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
that  it  Is  well  for  all  of  us  to  remember 
the  saying.  "Judge  not.  that  ye  be  not 
judged."  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  one  to  begin  judging  the  motives  of 
others  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  just  done. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Wlsconsto 
that  I  am  not  participating  to  a  fili- 
buster. I  think  I  made  it  very  clear  the 
other  evening  that  I  would  look  for  a 
reconsideration  of  this  matter.  The  par- 
liamenUry  procedure  was  available  to 
the  Senate  if  it  wished  to  lay  on  the 
Uble  at  that  time  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  on  the  amendment.  But  the 
majority  did  not  follow  that  course  of 
action.  It  kept  open  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  reconsider  the  matter  today. 

I  am  supporting  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider because  I  think  it  is  only  the  just, 
fair,  and  equiUble  thing  to  do  for  the 
farmers  In  the  disaster  areas.  That  Is 
my  only  motivation,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  My  one  objective  is  to 
be  fair  to  the  farmers  who  are  involved 
In  disaster  situations. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  1  nun- 
ute  to  me? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  agree  with  me  that  the 
net  result  of  what  is  happening  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  be  that  we 
shall  have  no  farm  bill  at  this  session; 
that  nothing  will  be  done  to  help  the 
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one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the  amend- 


"*««.c    me    application    for   the    reUeft 
How  would  the  need  for  the  half  million 


ministration  of  the  program  iras  not  ad- 


pruviue  leea,  »  aeezna  u)  me  tne  ocates 
should  be  able  and  willing  to  take  a 


snau  nare  no  larm  oui  ac  uiis  session; 
that  nothing  will  be  done  to  help  the 
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fanner  beeaue  of  what  Is  being  done  on 
the  other  side  oif  the  aisle? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  oompletely  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
think  that  when  the  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence, there  will  come  from  the  confer- 
ence a  bill  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  and 
a  bill  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  sign. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  briefly 
to  me? 
Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor recognize  that  I  have  at  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  will  take  the  clerk  a 
long  time  to  read,  which  is  in  favor  of 
the  soil  bank,  advocated  by  the  Farm 
Bureau:  and  that  with  the  adopUon  of 
the  Holland  amendment  a  moment  ago. 
I  have  no  intention  of  offering  the 
amendment? 

I  also  have  a  dairy  products  amend- 
ni«ht— and  this  will  cause  deep  concern 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — which 
would  strike  the  dairy  section  from  the 
bill;  and  at  this  time  I  do  not  plan  to 
offer  that  amendment.  I  hope  many 
Senators  will  withhold  their  amend- 
ments, so  that  we  may  bring  the  bill  to 
a  prompt  vote.  I  hope  it  will  be  brought 
to  a  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  10  sec- 
onds to  me? 
Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  done  a  very,  very  good  job.  insofar 
as  the  farmer  Is  concerned:  and  my  re- 
marks were  not  directed  toward  him 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 

reply  very  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  my 

good  friend,  the  Senator  fom  Delaware 

IMr.  WauAMsI.  who,  I  think,  gave  us  a 

very  good  example  of  a  chain  of  false 

reasoning.     First,  the  amendment  ap- 

pues  to  flooded  areas  and  to  hurricane 

areas  and  to  drought  areas  and  is  not  as 

limited  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

stated.  »"«"c 

Then  let  us  take  his  nonsequitur  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  King  Ranch     Let 
us  remember  that  the  Governor  of  Texas 
had  to  declare  the  area  a  disaster  area 
Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  think 
the  Governor  of  Texas  would  be  less  in- 
ciined  to  declare  an  area  a  disaster  area 
If  the  State  were  providing  15  percent 
or  the  cost  of  the  feed  and  the  seed'    Of 
course  he  would  not  be.    The  governors 
WUI  continue  to  declare  such  areas  dis- 
aster areas  if  a  given  disaster,  be  it  flood 
drought,  or  hurricane,  does  in  fact  create 
a  disaster.    Does  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware   wish    to    argue    that    the    Texas 
drought  did  not  strike  that  portion  of  the 
King  Ranch   holdings  covered   by  the 
proclamaUon  of  the  governor  of  Texas' 

IL7^  ""^  ^  ^^^  "^"^^  ^  drought 
frvJ?*"  *!***  ^®  *^^  ^  *PPly  the  relief 
to  the  enUre  area  hivolved.  The  fact 
that  some  farmers  In  the  area  may  be 
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better  able  to  suffer  the  loss  than  some 
others  does  not  Justify  our  rejecting  a 
relief  program  to  the  area. 

How  do  these  programs  work  out  In 
practice?  I  know  something  about  them, 
because  in  connecUon  with  the  Oregon 
flood  disaster  I  spent  many  hours  in  re- 
cent weeks  in  working  with  the  ofDcials 
of  my  State  and  with  the  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  yielded  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  yield  2 
more  minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  2  addiUonal 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
saying,  in  connection  with  this  matter 
I  spent  many  hours  working  with  the 
officials  of  my  SUte  as  segment  after 
segment  of   the   State   was  declared   a 
disaster  area  as  a  result  of  our  recent 
terrible  floods.    The  governors  do  not 
serve  as  dictators.    They  do  not  exer- 
cise arbitrary,   capricious   power.    The 
Army  engineers  ?o  in.  and  the  Red  Cross 
goes  in.  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture officials  go  in.  and  quickly  gather 
the  facts  about  the  extent  of  disaster 
damage.    All    of    them    look    over    the 
situation,   and    report   to  the   governor 
what  they  find,  in  cooperation  with  State 
officials.    When  they  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor that  in  their  opinion  an  appeal 
should  be  made  for  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
istence of  disasU'r,  then  the  governor  de- 
clares the  existence  of  a  disaster  area 
Such  a  proclamation  applies  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alilce  in  that  disaster  area. 
Mr.   President,  I  hope   we  have  not 
reached  a  point  where  we  are  going  to 
draw  distinctions  between  rich  farmers 
and  poor  farmers  when  a  terrible  dis- 
aster has  struck  a  farming  community 
Disaster  draws  no  distinction  among  its 
victims"  based  uiwn  economic  station. 

Our  purpose  at  such  a  time  should  be 
to  use  our  surplus  feed  and  seed  to  try 
to  make  whole  agahi,  as  nearly  as  we 
can.  the  area  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
disaster.  I  assume  that  is  what  hap- 
pened in  Texas.  I  know  it  is  what  hap- 
pened in  my  State. 

So  we  get  right  back  to  the  major  con- 
sideration before  us.  which  is  Is  my 
amendment  right?  Is  it  just?  Is  it  fair 
and  moral? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  yielded  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  again  expired. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  yield 
2  more  minutes  to  me? 

,„^'";  MURRAY.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Seoator  from  Oregon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER*  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

^yi^^^^^^-  ^"^  President,  does  my 
JS.HtvT')'  **"'  "°'"*^  principles  of 
?7n.iL  «  ^"'°  P'-actice  when  we  say  that 

viding  free  seed  and  grain  to  disaster 


areas?    Let  us  remember  that  the  SUte 
officials  together  with  the  FMeral  Gov 
emment   are   spending   huge   sums  of 
money  in  connecUon  with  every  disaster 

For  Instance,  consider  the  situation 
in  Massachusetu,  in  ConnecUcut.  North 
Carolina.  California,  and  Oregon  during 
recent  disasters.  Those  SUtes  did  not 
come  out  of  such  a  trial  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  great  sums  of  SUte  money 
As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said! 
we  are  pleading  that  Uncle  Sam  be  au- 
thorized to  use  some  of  our  svudIus  seed 
and  feed,  in  order  to  perform  a  humani- 
Urian  service  for  fellow  American  farm- 
ers who  suffer  disa.ster  losses  from  flood 
hurricanes,  droughts  or  other  terrible 
calamiUes  that  bring  theh-  farms  under 
the  terms  of  a  governor's  disaster  area 
proclamation. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.    Mr.  President    will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  m«7 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield.  *«  »«' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  defending  the  right  of  Kings  Ranch 
to  go  on  the  relief  rolls  at  the  expense  of 
the  Uxpayers.  when  that  ranch  owns 
more  than  1  ^^  million  acres  of  the  rich- 
est land  in  the  United  SUtes' 
^Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  defending  the 
right  of  the  Governor  of  Texas  to  de- 
clare an  area  a  disaster  area  and  to  ask 
to  have  a  uniform  application  of  dis- 
aster relief  made  to  the  land,  under  the 
amendment,  regardless  of  who  owns  the 
land. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  right  of  the  governor  of  a 
State  to  declare  his  SUte  or  any  part  of 
his  State  to'  be  a  disaster  area.    All  that 
I  am  asking  Is  that  in  asking  for  Federal 
reUef  the  SUte  indicate  a  willingness  to 
underwrite  at  least  15  percent  of  the  cost. 
Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  my  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
^.  Mr.  WILUAMS.    But  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  King  s  Ranch  would  never  have 
been  on  the  relief  rolls  if  the  SUte  of 
Texas  had  had  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
cost.    We  hear  a  lot  about  State  righU 
but  far  too  many  people  forget  that  with 
State  rights  go  States  responsibilities. 
The  advocates  of  SUU  righU  far  too 
often  sell  their  freedom  for  more  and 
more  Federal  aid. 

Mr.   MORSE.    Now  a   further  word 
about  the  King  Ranch  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.    Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  that  he  is  caught  in  the 
vicious  circle  of  his  own  faUaclous  argu- 
ment.   The  Government  would  still  have 
power  without  my  amendment  to  declare 
a  disaster  area.    Requiring  Texas  to  pay 
15   percent   of   the   cost   of   the   grain 
would  not  Uke  the  King  Ranch  out  of 
the  disaster  area.     The  Governor  and 
State  officials  would  still  administer  the 
relief  program  and  report  to  the  FWleral 
Government.     The  Governor  of  Texas 
would  continue  to  Include  the  entire  area 
affected  within  the  disaster  proclama- 
tion.   The  Federal  and  State  officials  co- 
operating with  him  would  not  have  any 
Justification  in  all  farmers  to  deny  disas- 
ter relief  to  farmers  who  they  thought 
might  have  sufficient  wealth  from  other 
sources  even  including  race  horses  to 
pay  for  disaster  relief.    Such  is  not  the 
PoUcy   of   helping   disaster   areas   and 
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should  not  be.  Class  conscious  con- 
siderations have  no  placcTln  assisting 
flooded  out  farmers  or  fanners  who  have 
suffered  great  losses  from  other  types  of 
disaster.  The  argimient  ol  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  overlooks  the  social  Jus- 
tice of  disaster  relief. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Pnsident,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  are  no  further  requ«!sU  for  time, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  6f  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  un- 
used time  has  been  jrielded  back. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll.       | 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  jthe  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  ansvjrered  to  their 
names; 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  47 
nays  45.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

AnderaoB 

Berkley 

Bttrrett 

BCAll 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Ckpebart 

C»rlaon 

Caae.  N.  J. 

Cue.  8.  Dkk. 

Cbarex 

Clementa 

Cotton 

Curtla 

Daniel 

DIrkMn 

Douglaa 

Duff 

Dwonhak 

Ea«tland 

mender 

Errln 

FUndera 


Frear 

Pulbrlcht 

Oeorge 

Ooldwatw 

Oon 

Oreen 

Harden 

Hennlngi 

Hlckenlooper 

HtU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

Jenner 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Laird 

lAnger 

Lehman 

Long 

Masnuaon 

Malone 

Manefleld 

MarUn.  low* 

BUrtln.  Pa. 


ay 

fcClellan 
CcNamara 
linikln 
Conroney 
iorse 
fundt 
furray 
keely 
Weuberfer 
I'Maboncy 
stor* 
tyna 
ifotter 
sbertaon 
itonsUU 
boeppel 
ott 

lather* 
Smith.  Main* 
imlth.  N.  J. 


^tennis 
^ymlngton 
lurmond 
rhye 
ITatkln* 
7elker 
iruey 
nil  lams 
Toung 


The  PRESIDING  OFPICpR.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  MonUna 
IMr.  Murray]  to  reconsideil  the  vote  by 
which  the  Morse  amendment  was  de- 
feated on  last  Thursday.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  dall  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  (when  hh\  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  :iave  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  fron  New  York 
[Mr.  Ives].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vcte  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [I4r.  Rttssell] 
is  absent  on  official  business.  I  further 
announce  that  if  present  anjd  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  a^iounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Conn^ticut  [Mr. 
Pu«t«ll]  Is  necessarily  ab$ent,  and.  If 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay. 

The   Senator   from   New   York    [Mr. 
IvKs]  Is  absent  because  of  Illness,  and 
hU  pair  with  the  Senator!  from  CaU 
fomia    [Mr.    Kuchxl]    ha/k   been   an- 
nounced previously. 


Anderson 

Barkley 

Bible 

Chayei 

Clement* 

Daniel 

Dougla* 

Eastland 

Brln 

Pulbrlght 

Ceorg* 

Ocre 

Oreen 

Hayden 

Hennings 

HIU 


Aiken 

Allott 

Barrett 

Bean 

Bender 

Bennett 

Brlcker 

Bridge* 

Buah 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlson 

case.  N.  J. 

Case,  8.  Dak. 


Ives 
Kuchd 


TKAa— 47 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

KefauTer 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

lAlrd 

Langer 

Iiehman 

liOng 

Afagnuson 

Mansfield 

MeCleUan 

McNamara 

NATS— 45 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Duff 

Dworshak 

Ellender 

Flanders 

Frear 

CJoldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Jenner 

Knowland 

Malone 

Martin,  lows 


Monroney 

Mora* 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

CMahoney 

Pastors 

Robertson 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Toung 


Martin.  P*. 

McCarthy 

MUUkln 

Mundt 

Payne 

Potter 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Smith.  Main* 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Thye 

Watkins 

Welker 

WUey 

WUllam* 


NOT  VOTINO— 4 


PurteU 


Buasell 


So  Mr.  MmiKAT's  motion  to  reconsider 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Auto- 
matically the  situation  reverU  to  the 
point  where  the  Morse  amendment  was 
voted  upon.  All  time  was  exhausted  or 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment,  and  the 
yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion now  comes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  the  amendment 
read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  read  the 
amendment. 

The  Cnnr  Clerk.  On  page  29,  be- 
ginning with  line  17,  it  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  line  17  on  page  30.  as 
follows: 

STATS  CUMTUBUTION  TO  COST  OT  COMlCOOrmS 
rUKNISHKD    TO    USASTX*    AKXAS 

Sic.  309.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  feed  for  Uvestock  or  seed 
for  planting  sbaU  be  furnished,  after  Marcb 
1.  1957.  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  stockmen 
pursuant  to  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local 
goTernment*  In  major  disasters,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  September  SO, 
1950  (04  Stat.  1109:  *2  U.  S.  C.  1855  and  the 
following) ;  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  abolish  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  of  Washington.  D.  C.  and 
transfer  its  functions  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  disaster  loans,  and  for 
other  purpofl**."  approved  AprU  6.  1949.  a* 
amended  (12  U.  S.  C.  1148);  the  provision 
imder  the  heading  "Disaster  Loan  Revolving 
Fund."  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act.  1954  (68  Stat.  88);  the  Af^cultural 
Trad*  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (68  SUt.  454:  7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the 
following) ,  or  ptirsuant  to  any  other  law  a* 
a  disaster  relief  measure,  unle**.  in  addition 
to   such   admlnistratlv*   costs   as   may   b« 


a*«nned  by  the  Stat*,  the  State  In  which 
such  feed  or  seed  U  furnished  agree*  to  con- 
trtbute  an  amount  not  lea*  than  16  percent 
orthe  ooet.  Including  transportation,  of  sucb 
feed  or  seed  which  la  not  paid  for  by  the 
reclplenu  thereof.  ' 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  (when  his  name  was 
caUed) .  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
lair.  ivEs].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  i  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea.- 
1  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcaU  was  concluded. 

IdT.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
Is  absent  on  official  business.  I  further 
announce  that,  if  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay  " 
♦hif;*,  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
uiat  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr 
PURTELL]  is  necessarily  absent  and  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Ives]  is  absent  because  of  iUness.  and 
his  pair  with  the  Senator  from  California 

pJfvioS'"''    "^    "^    "^«"^*^ 
na^45:rfolirs.""°"^-^^  "• 

TEAS — 47 


Anderson 

Barkley 

Bible 

Chavez 

Clements 

Daniel 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Rrvln 

Pulbrlght 

Oeorge 

Oore 

Oreen 

Hayden 

Hennlng* 

HUl 


Aiken 

Allott 

Barrett 

Beau 

Bender 

Bennett 

Brlcker 

Bridge* 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case.  N.  J. 

Case,  8.  Dak. 


Ives 
Kuchd 


Holland  Monroney 

Humphrey  Morse 

Jackson  Murray 

Johnson.  Tex.     Neely 
Johnston.  S.  C.  Neuberger 


Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Laird 

Langer 

Iiehman 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansneld 

McClellan 

McNamara 

NAYS — 45 

Cotton 

Cvirtls 

Dirksen 

Duff 

Dworshak 

Ellender 

Flanders 

Prear 

Ooldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Jenner 

Knowland 

Malone 

Martin.  Iowa 

NOT  VOTING — 4 

PurteU  RusseU 


CMahoney 

Pastors 

Robertson 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Toung 


Martin.  Pa. 

McCarthy 

MUUkln 

Mundt 

Payne 

Potter 

SaltonrtaU 

Schoeppel 

Smith.  Main* 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Thye 

Watkins 

Welker 

WUey 

WUllam* 


So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  on  the  Uble  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OWICER.  The 
question  is  <m  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on 
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the  laMe  Che  motion  of  tbe  Senator  ftora 
Oregon  to  reconsider  the  rote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  acreed  to. 

The  motion  to  laj  on  tha  UMf  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HDMPHRET.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  for  myself  and  on 
l»rtjalf  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota IMr.  TovKc]. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICER.  The 
clerk  win  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  him- 
self and  on  behalf  of  the  Soiator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yoxmc]. 

The  LsciSLATxvK  Cuuc  On  page  25 
line  19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "may" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shalL" 

On  line  20.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  oat 
the  period,  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
<^nima.  and  to  add  "and  the  ma»imiiiYi 
and  minimum  quantities  of  upland  cot- 
ton shall  be  raised  to  10  million  and  9 
million  bales,  and  the  m^TimiiTn  f^nd 
minimuTn  quantities  of  wheat  »h^n  be 
raised  to  800  million  and  750  million 
bushels,  respectively." 

The  PRESmiNO  OFTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minesota  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  or  so  much  of  that  time  as 
he  wishes  to  use. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Tecogniie  tliat  the  amendment  was  not 
previously  submitted  for  printing. 
Therefore,  I  know  all  my  colleagiies  will 
wish  to  know  in  specific  terms  wliat  it 
lurovides.  I  think  its  language  is  very 
aimple  and  to  the  point 

First,  so  far  as  tlie  com  set-aside  In 
the  bill  is  concerned,  it  removes  the  word 
"may,"  which  would  have  provided  dis- 
creUonary  authority  to  the  Secretary 
and  substitutes  the  word  "shall,"  which 
means  that  the  set-aside  will  be  manda- 
tory. 

Second,  the  amendment  increases  the 
set-asides  for  upland  cotton  and  also  for 
wheat. 

The  amendment  Is  designed  to  take 
into   consideration    the    very    practical 
realities  of  the  current  supply  situaticm 
and  is  also  designed  to  make  the  flexible 
price  support  program  work. 

Mf-f^^s^**®^^'  'he  administraUon  has 
insisted  upon  changing  from  price  sup- 
ports at  a  fixed  level  which  the  farmer 
could  depend  upon  to  a  sliding  scale  of 
l^^^^r  supports.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
tnat  this  atUtude  and  opinion  have  pre- 
vailed. In  other  words,  we  have  had 
votes  in  the  Senate  which  have  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  majority  of  the 
body  is  for  a  flexible  price  support 
program. 

Regardless  of  what  system  we  use  we 
want  a  program  that  truly  works  for 
arricuiture  and  produces  results  in  terms 
or  higher  income— not  10  years  from 
now,  but  now — this  year. 

The  administraUon  has  blamed  sur- 
P^^^  for  the  inability  of  its  flexible  sup- 
port program  to  effectively  halt  declining 
farm  prices.  * 

Excessive  stocks  can  be  removed  from 
commercial   channels   for   constructive 

the  United  States  and  our  friends  abroad 
Removal  of  the  threat  of  huge  sur- 
pluses of  farm  commodities  from  current 
marketa  is  an  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
gram the  administration  has  presented. 
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Dutructlon  of  surplus  commodities 
cannot  be  countenanced  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.  They  can  be  insulated  from 
the  commercial  markets  and  used  in  con- 
structive ways.    Such  ons  wUl  inchide 
school-hmch  programs,  disaster  relief, 
aid  to  the  people  of  other  countries,  and 
stockpiled  reserves  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  other  words,  the  uses  to  which  I 
refer  are  those  that  are  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  Pub- 
Uc  lAw  480.  83d  Congress:  section  490 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  83d  Con- 
gress, and  other  appropriate  legislaUon. 
Authority  to  insulate  or  set  aside  such 
frozen  reserves  should  be  coupled  with 
legislative  safeguards  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  these  stocks  to  domestic  or  for- 
eign markeU  so  as  to  cause  disturbance 
in    normal    trade.    Perishable    stocks 
should,  of  course,  be  routed.    Stocks  of 
wheat,  cotton,  vegetable  oils,  and  possibly 
some  dairy  products  should  be  set  aside 
after  this  program  takes  effect. 

The  insulaUon  of  our  excess  reserves  of 
food  and  fiber  is  an  essential  first  step  m 
making  the  administraUon  s  flexible  sup- 
port program  work.  I  regret  that  my 
coUeagues  have  not  paid  close  attention 
to  those  words  because  they  have  a  very 
familiar  sound. 

Mr  President,  those  words  should 
sound  familiar.  They  are  primarily  the 
words  of  the  President  of  Uie  United 
States,  from  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  January  11.  1954.  tninsmitttng  recom- 
mendaUons  affecting  the  NaUon's  agri- 
culture. • 

A  few  days  earlier,  on  January  7.  In 

1^  'S^J'K^^^  "°^°"  message,  when 
ine  president  first  announced  his  plan 
of  sending  a  new  farm  program  to  the 
Congress,  he  also  commented: 

^^  .'^***  "  effective,  rorplusei  existing 
When  the  new  program  begins  mu«t  be  tnra- 
lated  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  for 
.peclal  u-e..  The-  a«.  would  ^iS 
school-lunch  programs,  disaster  relief  emcr- 
gency  asslstanc.  to  foretgn  friends,  and  of 
particular  Importance  the  stockpUiM  of  ra- 
•erres  for  a  national  emergency: 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administraUon 's 
S^-!V^f?'^  program  has  not  worked 
saUafactorily  perhaps  it  is  because,  as 
the  President  s«id,  "to  make  It  effective 
surpluses    existing    must    be    insulated 

SSai^Ss^?^  """"^^^  "^  ^"^^  ^°^ 

-4S!*!r'*!^^'^°   apparenUy   agrees 
wito  Uie  President  and  me  on  th^pw- 

iV.  J^'J!**^^-    ^  "-ecently  as  March  5. 
?nJ^^^^  ^^°^  ^*  National  F^rm 
and  Ranch  Congress  in  Denver.  Colo 
Mr.  Benson  said:  " 

♦v^  r^  *"**  *  ^^^  ■^'  *^*>  congress  passed 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  l»M.^hat  aSTId 
t"^a^''"*'  bipartisan  support.  It^^ 
toward  a  more  reaUatlc  use  oC  th.  eMentS 
tool  of  price  support*.  —•«»»»»* 

..^L"**  ^«^^^«««  Act  of  1954  to  smoth- 
57r  iLt'Jn''  '*••  •^»^»-  .ccumttlat^^. 
c«n«   back  again   to  one   lnew;apable  fact- 

S^"S"""  ""•*  "^  "*»"<=«»  beTcJ^  «7 
•ouud  farm  program  can  work  succwrfully 

d*J?«-5*f*^^  ^^  "*«  ^^^  "^wt"  un- 
OerUned  in  his  text.  ^^ 

^^^}^  ^^°^^  ^«  National  Ameri- 
can Wholesale  Grocers'  AssoclaU^  in 
Chicago,  on  Uie  next  day.  March  rSec- 


March  19 


retary  Benson  qtxHed  Senator  Cumrom 
AwonaoK,  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  saying.  In  part:  -^-w 
Ifwe  are  to  be  fair,  we  thould  give  flexlbla 
•tipports  ■  chance  to  work  In  a  market  nnl 
gluU«d  with  surplus  crops.           ™"««  not 


1956 
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Secretary  Benson  added  that  the  Sen- 
MM  from  New  Mexico  was  right  about 

Mr.  President,  we  want  to  be  fair.  We 
want  to  provide  that  chance. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
now  before  us.  iimcni 

If  the  President  was  right  In  saying 
Uie  first  step  in  making  flexible  supciorS 
work  was  insulating  surpluses  from  Uie 
market,  if  Secretary  Benson  Is  now  right 
In  saying  Just  a  week  ago  Uiat  Uie  sur- 
pluses must  be  reduced  before  any  sound 
larm  program  can  work  successfully  this 
amendment  proposes  to  carry  out  Just 
what  the  President  and  Secretary  Ben- 
son have  said  was  necessary. 

If  the  flexible  program  has  not  worked 
perhaps  it  U  because  Uie  last  Republican 
Congress  and  Secretary  Benson  have  not 
properly  carried  out  the  full  spirit  of  the 
President's  message  in  1954. 

Surpluses  have  not  been  effecUvely 
Isolated  from  the  market. 

The  President  suggested.  In  1954  a 
way  to  set  aside  the  surpluses  Uiat  were 
then  concerning  him.  the  surpluses  he 
and  Secretary  Benson  say  they  inherited 
from  the  Democrats.  "-*«iic« 

I  am  not  going  to  argoe  that  point  any 
longer,  i  do  not  propose  to  argue  who 
was  right  or  wrong— Mr.  Brannan  or  Mr 

^'L,  ^  *^^*  *°"«  o^J"  'his  argument 
repeatedly.  I  Uilnk  Uie  time  is  at  hand 
to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  whether  we 
want  a  farm  bill  which  wiU  do  someUilng 
for  the  farmers  rather  than  a  bin  simply 
to  win  a  political  argument 

NeiUier  the  President  nor  the  Secre- 
tary seems  to  have  been  willing  to  sug- 
gest, however,  Uiat  Uiey  apply  the  very 
«ame  principle  to  the  surpluses  the  coun- 
try haslnherited  under  Uie  Republicans 
Mr.  President,  I  Uiink  Uiat  we  have  to 

STtiSu*      '*^  *°**  "'^^^^  ^  "**  present 

The  set-aside  provisions  of  the  Agri- 

S  mflfi*^  ^^\  °'  ^®^  auUiorised  putting 
3  million  bales  of  cotton  and  500  million 

r^nfi,"?  ''*'*"  ^  *  sct-askle,  not  to  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  computing  price 

n^tZ^^^"^  "^  ^  ^^P««*  «'  ^  ways 
not  Interfering  wiUi  normal  channels  of 
U-ade.  They  said  Uiey  believed  this 
would  permit  Uie  flexible-support  pro- 
gram to  work  properly. 

r^n»^*'"/J!'"^'^  "'«*  Po*n*«  »>y  refer- 
ring to  other  actfi  enacted  by  Congress, 

SoS  ioi^^  ?J°'  '^"^  Congress,  and  sec- 
2.°e°8^°C?ng?^'*"'"^  ^""''^  ^''  ^ 

i,fi^^!  "*  *f!^^  ^  ^^  amendment 
Mn!?o,  '  Pf'**^  farmers  for  the  addi- 
tional surpluses  created  under  eiUier  the 
past  or  present  adminisUaUons,  so  that 
farmers  may  not  be  penalized  by  any 
mismanagement  that  has  contributed  to 
to^eaaing  raUier  Uian  decreasing  sur- 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  outlining  the  set-aside  Idea  to 
isolate  and  Insulate  surpluses  was  sent 
to  the  Congress  on  January  7   1954 


pool  and  6ay- 
"Thls  is  your 
must  dispose 


Sto(^  of  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpdration  which 
have  been  accumulated  since  December 
31,  1053 — the  final  year-^nd  report  be- 
fore the  President's  mes^e  of  1954— 
amount  to  7.48  million  bkles  of  cotton. 
385  million  bushels  of  con^and  124  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat.       1 

That  Is  the  differenc^  between  the 
stocks  owned  by  the  ccq  December  31, 
1953,  and  the  stocks  owned  by  the  CCC 
January  31,  1956,  the  last  published  re- 
port of  CCC  holdings. 

We  Just  ask  that  such  Excess  supplies 
be  disposed  of  withovt  penalizing 
farmers.  [ 

Essentially,  we  are  Ju4t  earmarking 
the  surplus  into  a  disposal 
Ing  to  Secretary  Benson: 
surplus— this  is  what  you 
of." 

AU  we  ask  Is  that  American  farmers 
not  be  penalized  with  lo^er  prices  and 
lower  incomes  while  Secietary  Benson 
is  disposing  of  it. 

That  is  what  the  President  said  was 
fair  to  do  in  1954.  That  it  what  we  say 
is  equally  fair  to  do  today. 

If.  as  Secretary  Benson  says.  It  was 
wrong  to  have  farmers'  prices  suffer 
because  of  surpluses  ac<^umulated  by 
Democratic  admlnistratiors.  it  is  Just  as 
wrong  to  have  them  suffiir  from  lower 
prices  because  of  the  Bi^nson  surplus 
accumulated  under  his  0wn  manage- 
ment, after  his  administrjatlon  had  al- 
ready had  a  full  year  in  ottce  to  develop 
a  workable  farm  programT 

Because  the  administration  has  added 
a  new  proposal  this  year  to{  reduce  future 
production  below  annual  needs  under 
the  acreage-reserve  poriicjn  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act.  we  make  provi«|ion  for  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  full  needs  in  the  dis- 
posal methods  authorized  for  the  set- 
aside,  to  offset  any  su^h  reduction 
achieved  under  the  soil  bank. 

SecreUry  Benson  says  his  soil  bank 
aim  is  to  use  the  surpliis  to  get  rid 
of  the  surplus.   The  Republican  advertis- 
ing supporting  the  soU  bank  says  re-' 
ductlons  achieved  under  ihe  soil  bank 
will  enable  them  to  reducie  the  surplus 
by  an  equivalent  amount. 
If  what  they  contend 
President,  there  need  be 
about  temporarily  setting 
aside  until  it  is  used  up  to 
lower  production  as  a  rest  It  of  the  soil 
bank. 


Is  true.  Mr. 

no  hesitancy 

this  surplus 

make  up  for 


Is  to  protect 
lower    prices 


All  my  amendment  does 

farmers    from    suffering    ^ 

while  that  surplus  is  bein^  worked  off. 
If  what  the  administration  promises  is 
true,  the  soil  bank  should  produce 
enough  results  to  take  caife  of  the  sit- 
uation, j 

We  Just  want  to  give  them  that  fair 
chance,  without  penalizing  farmers 
meanwhile.  I 

The  committee  bill  before  us  already 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
submit  a  detailed  surplus  disposal  plan 
in  60  days. 

We  have  had  a  vigorous  debate  on  this 
farm  bill  as  a  result  of  deeply  held 
convictions  that  often  are  in  conflict. 

This  amendment  is  offered  in  the  spirit 
of  achieving  some  sound  Improvements 
In  the  light  of  floor  developments. 


Everyone's  purpose  ^ouM  be  protect- 
ing our  agricultural  economy.  We  fully 
recognize  the  acute  .stuiilus  problem. 
But  m  curing  one  problem,  we  cannot 
neglect  another.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  protect  the  income  of 
our  farmers  whUe  the  administration 
has  a  chance  to  prove  its  claim  that  its 
soil  bank,  increased  export  proposals, 
and  other  programs  can  effectively  dis- 
pose of  our  surplus.  We  invite  bipartisan 
support  as  a  constructive  way  of  meeting 
the  urgent  needs  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  his  amendment  does? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  amend- 
ment raises  the  set-asides.  Very  frank- 
ly, the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  provide, 
for  example,  in  the  instance  of  wheat, 
that  the  effective  price  support  this  year 
could  be  about  84  percent  as  compared 
with  76  percent.  It  could  be  that.  The 
Secretary  could  still  lower  it,  imder  the 
flexible-support  provision,  but  he  would 
have  to  give  sound  reasons  for  doing  so, 
under  the  pending  amendment. 

For  com  the  effective  price  support 
could  be  87  percent,  and  it  could  be  90 
percent  for  cotton.  It  does  not  bring 
all  commodities  up  to  90  percent.  It 
preserves  the  flexible-support  structme. 
but  it  says  that  these  surpluses  shall 
be  used  under  the  terms  of  the  soil-bank 
acreage  reserve  provision  or  Public  Law 
480,  or  section  101  of  the  act  of  1954, 
or  section  490  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  the  83d  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator fnxn  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Senator 
say  this  would  change  the  corn-support 
level  in  any  way?  As  I  imderstand  the 
amendment  which  was  put  in  the  bill, 
it  was  for  250  million  bushels  of  com 
in  the  reserve, 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  So  the  com  price 
would  not  be  changed  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  word  "may" 
were  changed  to  "shall,"  it  would  not 
change  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Changing  the  word 

from  "may"  to  "shall"  would  not  make 

any  difference,  because  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  is  privileged  to  ignore  the 

whole  recommendation,  if  he  wishes  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    The  prices  of  grain 

sorghums,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  would 

be  the  same,  regardless  of  what  happens 

on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    On  the  question  of 

wheat.  It  raises  the  set-aside  to  how 

much  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  raises  the  set- 
aside  from  750  million  to  800  million. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  How  does  that  com- 
pare with  the  amount  of  wheat  there 
was  at  the  time  the  set-aside  was  made 
originally,  and  a  set-aside  of  400  mil- 
lion or  500  million  bushels  was  made? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  about  the 
same  amount  in  total  quantity. 
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Bfr.  ANDERSON,  -nie  only  dUTerence 
might  be  as  to  cotton,  which  Is  9  million 
anci  10  million.  *-»**twi* 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  right:  9 
million  and  10  million. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  At  Uie  time  the  set- 
aside  was  established,  it  was  established 
at  from  three  to  four  miUion  bales  and 
there  was  a  supply  of  9  million  bales  on 
nand.  Now  the  supply  is  about  15  mU- 
iion.  80  the  flgures  are  somewhat  rela- 
uve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right. 
As  the  Senator  knows  so  well,  as  the 
President  said  in  1954,  if  the  program  is 
going  to  work,  we  should  not  be  bur- 
dened down  with  surpluses  which  had 
been  accumulated  up  to  that  time 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  can 
make  the  disposition  of  surpluses  work 
he  would  have  struck  the  biggest  blow' 
at  what  is  wrong  with  the  agricultural 
picture.  Every  comment  I  have  seen  is 
that  flexible  price  supports  will  not  work 
and  90-percent  supports  will  not  work 
with  burdensome  surpluses  on  hand  I 
made  that  point  in  a  speech  I  deUvered 
to  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
picked  that  up  and  repeated  it  in  his 
speech  in  Chicago  this  past  month,  and 
said  that  I  was  right.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  program  that  will  work,  the  surpluses 
must  be  moved.  If  the  moving  of  them 
involves  a  lltUe  burden  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary,  that  is  not  too  bad. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Secretary 
has  succeeded  in  gettting  rid  of  a  great 
deal  of  dairy  surpluses  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Has  not  that  been 
of  benefit  to  every  fanner  in  the  coun- 
try?      

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  has  been. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Should  we  not  try 
to  follow  that  practice  on  every  one 
of  our  surplus  ccMnmodities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  one  of 
the  purposes  of  setting  up  the  set-aside, 
in  line  with  the  language  in  the  bill  on 
line  15,  page  25— a  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram of  orderly  liquidation.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Secretary  come  back 
in  60  days  with  a  program  for  orderly 
dispostion  of  these  surplus  commodi- 
ties. 

Instead  of  calling  this  a  commodity 
set-aside,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  called 
something  like  the  Senator  suggested  in 
one  of  his  long  discussions,  a  commod- 
ity disposal  Inventory,  placing  the  em- 
phasis on  disposaL 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  Is  exactly 
what  I  wish  it  could  have  been  called. 
I  was  one  of  the  few  Senators  who 
voted— as  I  think  the  Senat<»'  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yoimc]  did— against 
the  set-aside  provisions  of  the  bill  m 
1954,  inside  the  committee.  I  said  it  was 
merely  sweeping  dirt  under  the  rug,  and 
that  we  ought  to  say  this  was  a  commod- 
ity disposal  program.  We  called  it  a 
commodity  set-aside.  The  result  of  it 
has  been  that  in  the  case  of  some  com- 
modities we  have  not  used  up  the  set- 
aside  at  all;  but  in  the  case  of  the  dairy 
commodities,  they  have  been  used  up'~ 
and  I  Uiink  in  a  good  cause. 

I  do  not  care  if  we  make  the  Secre- 
tary give  them  away;  I  think  the  farmers 
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win  iMj  enoQch  iDeaoM  teiM  to  — «^ft 
up  far  tht. 

Mr.  HUMPHRnr.  Yes;  and  alao  «««t 
vm  eUminate  sobm  of  the  stance  coeta. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  we  tiiouM 
try  to  «a7  that  we  wUl  not  tolente  a 
eontiniatkm  of  the  suzi^tas  altaatlon.  I 
do  not  blame  the  Secretary  (tf  Agricul- 
ture entirely  for  It.  I  think  he  haa 
hiKBped  op  acalmt  rather  rough  oppo- 
sition In  the  State  Department.  But  I 
think  now  the  SUte  Department  has 
•aid  he  can  go  ahead  with  a  program  of 
6  mlUkm  bales  of  eotton  In  the  next  year. 
If  he  does,  this  program  will  become  all 
right  again. 

Mr.  HUMPRRZr.    That  Is  eorreet. 

Mr.  ANDBiSON.  And  If  be  docs  not. 
he  should  be  punished. 

Mr.  HUMPHRW.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
core  of  the  argument:  namely,  that  the 
•urphnes  should  be  disposed  of;  and. 
as  a  result  of  the  long  Senate  debate 
during  aU  these  weeks,  there  should  be 
»  dear  understanding  of  the  over- 
whelming desfa^  of  the  Cbngrcss  to  have 
•BtomaUve  action  taken— as  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  did  when  he  was  Sec- 
wtary  of  Agriculture.  He  has  not  asked 
nie  to  praise  him,  but  the  record  under 
his  administration  is  second  to  none 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  aAing  for  praise. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  I  think  that 
is  true. 

Ur.  ANDERSON.  But  the  Senate 
would  not  be  debating  this  matter  Into 
the  fourth  week  if  It  were  not  for  the 
existence  of  the  surpluses,  because  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  only  about 
4  miUlGn  or  9  million  bales  of  cotton  on 
hand  today,  the  support  price  would  be 
90  percent;  and  if  he  had  only  300  mil- 
Jon  or  400  minion  bushels  of  wheat  on 
hand  today,  the  support  price  would  be 
»0  percent:  and  there  would  not  be  any 
-  ^L*****"®^  Wie  90  percenters  and  the 
flexible  price  support  advocates. 

Ihate  to  see  fights  on  this  floor  be- 
tween those  who  are  Just  as  devoted  to 
agriculture  as  I  am  and  those  who  take 
the  opposite  view. 

What  we  need  to  do  !s  put  an  end  to 
our  surplus,  and  bring  our  expanding 
agricultural  plant  under  control. 

*i^-.!t"rw"^   ^^^  *^e   Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  HotiAirol  is  not  now  on  the 

-^L*^*°?  *^  °'  "^«  ?ood  things 
wwch  has  been  accomplished  during 
this  debate  has  been  the  adoption  of  the 
SIk*^  Miendroent  which,  coupled 
with  the  soil  bank  advocated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultural  and  the  President 
win  help  bring  our  expanding  agrtctil- 
ture  under  control.  Those  are  things 
we  must  do.  If  we  can  transfer  a  little 
or  the  set-aside,  we  ought  to  do  it;  but 

iIiJj.''i?„'l°J  ''^^'^  ^'**"«  price  sup- 
ports, will  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No.  !t  win  not. 
Mr.   AOT)ERSON.    Of  course.  If  we 

JS!?Kil®-lf^°  ^  ■'»"•  *^^  against 
flexible  price  supports,  the  argument 
www  last  aU  night,  no  doubt.  If  not 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yea,  and  I  judge 
that  argument  is  scarcely  worth  brlng- 
to|[  up  again.  If  it  were  brought  up  I 
gather  that  it  could  be  carried  on  for 
months. 
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Iftr  firm  belief  la.  flrat.  that  we  should 
aBptament.  insofar  aa  we   practically 
can.  at  toaat  forlhla  year,  some  of  the 
•orpkaas  which  contlniie  to  burden  the 
■Mket:  and.  aeoood.  we  ahould  dlspoae 
of  them.  In  fact,  probably  I  should  sUU 
those  two  points  In  the  reverse  order, 
ao  aa  to  put  the  emphasis  upon  disposal 
«  the  surphiaes.    I  think  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  Just  as  a  result  of  the 
discussion  of  these  matters  here  In  the 
Senate,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently announced   that  approximately 
900  thousand  tons,  or  some  substantial 
•mount,  of  the  rice  surplus  would  be 
exported— he  announced  a  considerable 
Increase  In  the  exports  of  rice^-simply 
because  Senators  have  been  somewhat 
concerned  about  that  subject 

I  do  not  wish  to  refer  personaHy  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  again- 
but  I  can  recaH  that  recently  he  was 
on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
television  program,  and  at  that  time 
he  produced  a  chart  in  regard  to  the 
accumulation  of  rice.  When  it  became 
known  what  the  figures  on  the  chart 
were.  I  gather  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  said.  In  effect.  -We  had  bet- 
ter do  something  about  this";  and  as  a 
result,  action  haa  occurred. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  WeD.  the  chart 
showed  that  the  level  of  accumulation 
of  rice  had  previously  never  been  more 
than  about  one  and  one-half  mnilon 
bags.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  entire 
20  years  of  Democratic  administration— 
and  It  was  ea5y  to  do;  I  am  not  trying 
to  praise  the  Democrats  for  it— the  total 
during  those  20  years  did  not  amount 
to  20  million  hundredweight  Yet  in  1 
year  we  accumulated  some  29  million 
hundredweight. 

I  tried  to  show  that  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  came  into  office  there 
was  only  1.515.000  hundredweight  'ol  rice 
on  hand,  and  the  amount  increased  to 
29   million  hundredweight.    That   was 
not  the  fault  of  the  farmer.    The  tesU- 
mony  by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,   deUvered  in   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
\"  f^w  "^  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  have  Imposed  controls  on  rice  in 
1S54L    I  admit  that  sometimes  that  is 
hard  to  do.    The  Secretary  did  not  be- 
lieve the  market  for  It  would  collapse   he 
thought  that  much  rice  woukl  be  useful 
In  woridwide  trade. 

But  the  point  is  that  It  was  not  the 
farmers- fault  The  Secretary  was  doing 
What  he  thought  was  best  But  it  was 
not  the  farmers'  fault,  and  the  fanners 
should  not  be  blamed  for  it  **"«=" 

The  last  report^as  of  March  14— aays 
that  export  commitments  made  or  in 
process  wUl  virtually  wipe  out  the  Gov- 
ernments surphis  holdings  of  rice  re 

That  is  what  shouki  happen  to  aU  oua- 
commodities.  *«  au  our 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  wfll  agree  that  It 
^Mbeen  announced  that  in  midsummer 
»^     ^*!f  ■  -ubsUntial  export  prt>- 

S^^°jr*^R:  But  what  we  need  is  to 
start  moving  these  surpluses  Into  world 

^L  ^«  "*  "^^  ^«  *Jo-  one  of  two 
thtap  win  result:  either  the  Govern- 
ment Will  have  increased  surplu^TSJS 
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the  resultant  Increased  atorage  charges- 
or  there  will  be  depressed  prices  ' 

♦K*^^™^^-  Mr.  Presldint.  Win 
the  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  ylekl  fur- 
ther tome? 
Mr.  HTOiPHREY.  I  yleW. 
Mr  ANDERSON.  I  see  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Esanjunl 
to  the  Chamber.  It  la  my  personal 
knowledge  that  the  able  senk>r  Senator 
from  Misslsrtppi  has  been  battUng  for 
3  soUd  years  for  a  cotton  export  program. 
A  short  time  ago  the  Cotton  Subcommit- 
tee made  a  report  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  an  export  program  on  cotton. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  MississipU 
was  chairman  of  that  subcommittee-  at 
*e*»t.  he  was  a  member  of  it. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  an  export 
program  on  cotton.  The  announcement 
was  that  the  export  program  wiU  begin 
August  1.  and  will  move  5  million  bales 
of  cottonu  I  say  that  program  shouki 
have  begun  last  year,  and  that  move- 
ment of  5  million  bales  shouki  have  be- 
Kun  last  year.  If  that  had  been  done 
we  would  now  be  to  a  very  good  situa- 
tion—exactly the  situation  that  accord- 

iSiiiS  ^  Se'mtor  s  amendment,  we 
•hould  now  be  in. 

tJ^^J^'^'^^^'  ^  PresWent  win 
the  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  yleW  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr  Nnr- 
■sscaa  to  the  chair).  Does  Uie  Senator 
from  Minnesou  yieW  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  ovn»vor 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Let  me  say  that  1 

of!!  ^^^^  "**  ^'^  'ble  leadership 
of  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Ata»musom\.  Cer- 
tainly I  agree  with  him  that  then:  shouW 
have  been  an  export  program  for  cotton 
beginning  to  August  a  year  ago. 

Let  me  ask  a  question:  What  is  the  set- 
aside  provision  of  Uiia  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  wouW  raise  It 
to  a  mtolmum  of  9  million  or  a  maximum 
of  10  million  bales  of  cotton.  •"~**""" 

4  ^h.'il?^^^^''-  "  was  3  million  to 
InS^f"   ^««:   <^   this  amendment 

to  10  million  bales-just  the  difference 
for  the  export  program. 

iween  9  ml  lion  and  10  million  bales  of 

£i5^°tr;j^t^^^«*^»-^-«^: 

nrvif"";./"^.™^^  Yes.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  it  from  Uie  price-sup- 
Port  cakulations  under  the  foVmulw  to 

lii^n;?^™^^-  "IstobesoM.  It 
^3°'^^»«^t-aside.  assuch.    As  I 

rSlii  V^  ^^^^  '"«»  ''^^  Mexico. 
a  SSl^ff  »et-a^de  Should  be  caUed 
a  commodity  disposal  Inventory.    The 

S!if 'JmHi^,*  amount  which  it  is  indi- 
cated Will  be  left,  under  the  1954  act 
J^^EASTLAND.    Then  it  is  not  a  set- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  It  la  to  In- 
sulate It  from  Uie  market        *  '^  *" 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    What  la  It? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  pool  of  the 
Pnxlucts  that  are  to  be  utilised  through 
foreign  consumption,  under  the  author- 
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ity  of  section  101  of  Public  law  480  and 
section  490  of  the  Mutual  Seciulty  Act, 
and  to  other  ways  that  the  President 
may  deem  feasible. 

Ur.  EAETTLASD.  What  is  to  be  dls- 
posed  of?  Three  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton have  been  placed  to  the  set-aside. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  set-aside  pro- 
vision, so  described  to  the  amendment 
is  how  many  bales? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Nine  to  ten  million 
bales.       

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  9  millicm  or  10 
milUon? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  act  of  1954 
the  miiiimums  are  3  and  the  maximums 
are  4.  In  this  case  the  minimums  are 
9  and  the  maximums  are  10.  We  have 
maximum  and  minirpum^  under  the  cur- 
rent law. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  means  we 
would  dispose  of  6  or  7  million  bales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  our  hope 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  what  length  of 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  particular 
length  of  time  is  stated.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  the  present  act.  the  act 
of  1954.  Under  the  surplus  disposal  fea- 
tures of  Setuite  bill  318^,  we  find  the 
followtog: 

The  Secretary  shall  tubmllt  a  detailed  pro- 
gram for  the  disposition  of  etirplua  coounodi- 
tle«  aa  required  by  aubaection  (a)  to  Con- 
greaa  within  60  days  aXter  the  enactment  of 
thu  act.  and  shall  report  annually  thereafter 
on  his  operaUons  under  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  the  distto- 
guished  Senator  mentions  6  or  7  million 
bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Over  what  length  of 
time  is  that  to  be  disposed  of?  I  under- 
stand this  is  a  surplus  disposal  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  hope  it 
would  be  disposed  of  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble—whenever we  could  find  the  market. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  his  totention 
to  dispose  of  5  million  bales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  the  year  begta- 
ntog  August  1.  What  is  the  commit- 
ment here  to  dispose  of  the  6  or  7  mil- 
lion boles? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular commitment  made  at  all  by  any- 
one to  dispose  of  It.  except  that  we  are 
asktog  the  Secretary  to  do  it  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Then  It  Is  meaning- 
less. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  Is  no  com- 
mitment to  dispose  of  it  to  any  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  no  valid 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgriculttUY  to  dispose  of  5  or  6 
million  bales.  He  says,  "If  the  weather 
is  good,  if  the  sxm  shtoes.  If  other  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  and  nothtog  unto- 
ward happens,  come  next  August  I  hope 
to  announce  an  export  program."  There 
Is  not  a  Itoe  to  writing.  This  provision 
merely  potots  out  that  there  is  a  provi- 
sion to  the  bill  which  says  that  a  Surplus 


Commodity  Administrator  must  be  ap- 
pototed.  That  is  to  the  bill  now,  to  sec- 
tion 308.  There  is  also  a  provision  to 
the  bill  that  the  Secretary  shall  report 
as  to  how  he  disposes  of  these  surpluses. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  a  good  pro- 
Vision. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  so. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  is  the  com- 
mitment to  dispose  of  the  6  or  7  million 
bale?,  and  over  what  length  of  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular commitment.  The  commitment 
the  Senator  will  have  to  get  from  the 
Secretary, 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  can  make  a 
commitment  to  a  bilL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  have  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  care  to  yield 
further  time  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  question. 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  at  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mtonesota  bringing  in  a 
"quickie"  amendment  like  this.  No  one 
could  see  it  It  has  not  been  prmted. 
If  it  had  been  a  good  amendment,  he 
certainly  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
the  public  knowing  what  was  going  on. 
It  is  one  of  those  "quickie"  afTairs  which 
we  should  not  accept.  Even  though  it 
may  be  pretty  good,  we  should  not  accept 
it  at  this  time. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  foimd  to 
the  platform  of  the  Farmer's  Union.  It 
provides  for  an  enormous  Govenmient 
reserve,  as  it  is  called.  They  ask  for  a 
year's  supply  of  everythtag.  to  be  held 
under  Federal  control,  a  supply  so  large 
that  it  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  should  be  absolutely  under 
the  control  and  dommation  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government.  We  can- 
not get  away  from  that.  There  is  no 
surer  way  to  accomplish  that  piirpose 
than  to  have  constantly  hangtog  over 
their  heads  10  million  bales  of  cotton,  1 
billion  bushels  of  wheat,  and  great  sur- 
pluses of  other  commodities. 

If  we  want  the  farmers  to  have  any 
freedom  at  all,  we  will  put  these  siuplus 
commodities  on  the  open  market  and  sell 
them.  I  agree  that  we  should  have  a 
selltog  program.  We  have  a  selling  pro- 
gram. While  we  have  been  taking  time 
talking  here,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration has  sold  more  than  $250  million 
worth  of  our  siirpluses  to  other  coimtries. 
That  has  been  accomplished  stoce  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  began. 

I  am  informed  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  conferring  today  by  those 
who  thought  they  were  going  to  put  the 
President  to  a  hole.  They  are  the  ones 
who  scan  to  be  getting  toto  difficulties. 
They  are  resmiing  to  all  sorts  of 
measures.  I  do  not  believe  this  proposal 
would  ever  have  been  submitted  if  they 
knew  what  it  really  means. 

We  know  that  there  are  those  to  this 
country  who  do  not  want  the  farmers  of 
this  country  to  have  their  own  choice  of 
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operations.     One  way  to  bring  about 
that  is  to  pile  up  enormous  surpluses 
lock  them  up.  and  call  them  "reserves." 

One  reason  for  calling  them  "reserves- 
is  that  It  sounds  better  when  the  taxpay- 
er gets  the  biU  for  storage.  The  sup- 
porters of  this  proposal  do  not  like  to  say 
that  we  are  spending  $i  million  a  day 
for  storing  surpluses.  When  they  say 
we  are  spending  $2  million  a  day  for 
storing  a  "national  reserve,"  that  sounds 
a  great  deal  better. 

Some  of  the  very  people  who  are  doing 
everything  they  can,  day  and  night  to 
propagandize  the  country  to  a  way  it  has 
never  been  propagandized  before,  are 
cleaning  up  on  the  storage  of  these  same 
so-called  national  reserves. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  as  to  what  Is 
meant  If  this  amendment  Is  being  of- 
fered in  an  effort  to  force  the  President 
to  veto  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bother  with  any  more  amend- 
ments. Already  enough  amendments 
have  been  added  to  the  bill  to  warrant 
several  vetoes. 

It  is  time  for  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try to  wake  up.  when  a  campaign  such 
as  the  one  now  to  progress  is  betog 
waged.  If  reports  which  I  receive  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  correct 
many  people  have  been  called  and  told 
to  work  on  their  Senators  to  get  this 
amendment  through. 

I  think  we  should  wake  up.  If  we 
want  our  farmers  to  remato  free,  we  will 
see  to  it  that  they  do  not  have  unmsm- 
ageable  siirpluses  hanging  over  their 
heads.  If  we  put  aside  10  million  bales 
of  cotton,  it  will  nullify  everythtog  that 
is  planned  to  Improve  the  cotton  mar- 
ket. The  cotton  market  is  going  to  im- 
prove. If  we  set  aside  or  put  to  the 
"national  reserve"  800  or  900  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  we  nullify  the  efforts 
to  move  our  wheat  out,  so  that  the  time 
may  come  when  our  wheat  producers 
may  agam  plant  a  decent  crop  and  make 
a  living  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment. It  Is  bad  to  more  ways  than  one. 
It  is  bad  for  our  economy.  It  is  bad  for 
our  farmers  socially.  It  Is  bad  for  the 
Nation  politically — and  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  partisan  politics,  either.  If  we 
wish  to  place  our  farmers  to  such  a  situ- 
ation that  they  can  never  have  free- 
dom of  choice  agsdn.  let  tis  go  ahead 
and  enact  a  sufficient  amoxmt  of  this 
type  of  legislation,  and  we  can  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Probably  I  exhibit  my 
Ignorance,  but  changing  the  word  "may" 
to  "shall"  would  make  it  mandatory,  as 
I  understand  this  amendment,  that  there 
be  set  aside — frozen,  as  It  were— approxi- 
mately 10  million  bales  of  cotton,  and  800 
million  bushels  of  wheat. 

There  is  nothing  to  it  that  provides 
for  disposal.  It  says  it  shall  be  set  aside 
pursuant  to  section  101  of  the  act 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  people  who  are  pro- 
moting enormous  price  depressing  sur- 
pluses are  not  particularly  toterested  to 
disposals.  The  thing  they  are  toter- 
ested to  is  to  accumulate  such  crushing 
surpluses  that  the  farmer  will  always  be 
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MntroQed  and  directed  by  the  executive 
laranch  of  the  OoTemment. 

Bir.  WIUSY.  I  wonder  whether  I 
could  »ak  a  <|ue8tlon  of  the  Senator  from 
ICimeMta.  Why  is  the  word  "may" 
changed  to  "ahaU."  if  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  creatinK  a  froaen  condition? 

Mr.  HXnfPHRET.  Mr.  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  I  may 
answer  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  point  out  that 
It  is  in  compliance  with  section  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  It  would 
bring  in  com :  that  is  all.  The  act  aside 
to  for  the  p\irpose  of  the  calculation  of 
the  iMlce  support  level  upon  com.  It 
does  not  freeae  it  at  alL  In  section  103 
Of  tlie  act  of  1954.  there  is  contained  a 
requeet  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tvre  to  dispose  of  these  Items,  not  to 
them. 

AIKEN.  Let  me  read  the  plank 
of  the  Farmers  Union  platform  which 
the  amendment  intends  to  carry  out.  It 
la  plank  No.  11,  Evemormal  Storehouse: 

W*  Mlhroaite  the  buUdlng  and  malnte- 
Bance  of  safety  reserTes.  equal  to  at  least  1 
fUU  year's  domestic  and  export  needs  of  farm 
commodities  and  their  products  and  an  ade- 
quate dispersed  storage  reserve  of  fertilizer, 
laaectlctdes.  machinery  and  other  supplies 
needed  by  family  farms.  This  safety  re- 
•arre  of  food  and  fiber  should  be  bandied  In 
Bueh  a  way  as  not  to  have  a  price-depressing 
•Sect  upon  the  market.  CCC  should  be 
fuUy  reimbursed  for  stocks  transferred  to 
the  safety  reserve.  The  national  safety 
raaarve  ahould  be  established  under  the 
BtockpUlng  Act  separate  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks. 

With  respect  to  cotton,  it  caUs  for  9 
minion  bales  of  cotton  to  be  perpetually 
in  that  reserve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Blr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  calls  for  several  him- 
dred  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  kept 
perpetually  in  that  reserve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  discuss 
this  matter  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts.  If  the  Senator 
ftrom  Vermont  will  refer  to  the  act  of 
1954.  under  the  set  aside  provisions,  he 
will  And  that  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
security  reserve.  We  are  merely  amend- 
ing the  act  of  1954.  That  Is  the  act 
which  the  President  himself  sent  to  Con- 
gress, and  is  in  his  own  language. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  proposal  of  the 
Farmers  Union  and  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  make  no 
mention  of  disposing  of  the  10  million 
bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  amends  the  act 
of  1954.  If  the  Senator  will  read  sec- 
tions 101.  103.  and  105.  he  will  find  the 
terms  of  the  disposal.  I  say  in  a  most 
friendly  manner  that  this  does  not  con- 
cern a  national  safety  reserve.  I  had 
such  an  amendment,  but  it  has  not  been 
offered.  Many  Senators  who  have 
worked  on  the  amendment  believe  in 
flexible  price  supports. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  la  the  difference 
between  the  Farmers'  union  jurogram 
and  what  the  Senator  has  offered?  He 
handa  in  an  ammdment  on  one  sheet  of 
paper,  and  the  other  95  Senators  have 


not  seen  that  sheet  of  paper.  How  are 
we  to  know  what  the  heading  is.  whether 
it  says  national  reserve  or  agricultural 
abimdance.  or  whatever  it  may  be? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  asked  the  clerk 
to  read  it.  I  went  over  it  2  or  3  times. 
I  asked  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  tried  to  explain  exactly  what 
it  would  do.  I  say  most  kindly  to  the 
Senator  that  all  it  does  Is  to  amend  the 
act  of  1954.  There  Is  not  even  a  tin- 
kling of  the  Farmers'  Union  to  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Vermont  mtro- 
duced  the  set-aside  provision  in  connec- 
tion with  the  act  of  1954. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  is  what  Is  called  one 
of  those  little  "clarifying  amendments", 
which  could  tie  up  the  American  farmer 
for  years  to  come.  I  have  given  my 
opinion  on  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  Ls  anything  to  be  gained 
by  talking  and  taking  any  more  time 
on  it. 

If  one  of  the  purposes  of  offering  the 
amendment,  if  it  is  adopted.  Is  to  invite 
a  veto,  such  action  Is  superfluous.  I  have 
not  talked  with  the  President  as  to  what 
he  would  do  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
I  do  know  that  there  are  provisions  in 
the  bill  already  as  it  stands  now  to  war- 
rant 2  or  3  vetoes,  and  possibly  3  or  4 
vetoes.  That  would  be  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  say  the  proposed  accumulation 
of  the  stocks,  whether  they  are  under 
lock  or  key  or  wherever  they  are.  Is 
boimd  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  farm 
prices  in  this  country,  and  It  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  right  of  the  American 
farmer  to  make  his  own  choice  as  to 
what  type  of  farming  he  is  going  tb  do 
and  how  he  will  do  it. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  brief 
announcement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  To  which  side  will  the 
time  be  charged,  and  for  how  long  does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  intend 
to  speak? 

Mr.  NEELY.  FOr  not  more  than  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  two  minutes  on  the  bill  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  We  are 
operating  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  and  I  will  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  give 
notice  that  it  m  my  purpose  to  break 
my  prolonged  and  profound  silence  to- 
morrow by  addressmg  the  Senate  Deo 
volente  for  not  more  than  20  minutes. 
My  text  will  be  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  as  follows: 

Use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen 
do:  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard 
for  their  much  speaking. 

Let  your  communication  be,  yea,  yea:  nay. 
nay:  for  whatsoever  Is  moie  than  these 
Cometh  of  evil. 

The  texts  will  be  followed  br  an  expo- 
sition of  the  cost  to  the  fanners,  of  sen- 
atorial blah.  blah,  blah  for  tije  past  27 
days,  when  we  should  have  been  "yealng" 
and  "naying"  and  working  for  farmer 
relief. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  10  seconds? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  certainly  made  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  have  yielded  th« 
time  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
if  I  had  known  what  he  would  speak 
about,  or  If  I  had  known  he  would  say 
what  he  did  say.  What  he  said  Just  now 
is  what  I  said  at  least  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  did  not 
know  what  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
glnta  was  going  to  say,  but  I  trusted  him, 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  profited  from  my 
jrlelding  him  2  minutes,  as  we  always  do 
when  we  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill 
to  the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I 
hope  we  may  have  order  In  the  Senate, 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  follow  very  closely  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  to  say.  because 
I  kielleve  he  will  explain  the  amendment 
In  terms  that  even  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  understand. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  hke  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  If  he  really  feels  that  he  must 
put  the  cotton  quantity  up  to  10  minion 
bales.  I  personally  would  like  to  vote 
for  something  that  could  go  to  confer- 
ence In  connection  with  the  surplus 
problem.  If  he  reduced  the  cotton  pro- 
vision from  the  maximum  of  10  to  a 
maximum  of  8.  and  tlie  minimum  from 
9  to  7>;2.  I  beUeve  It  would  be  a  better 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  restate  his  request? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  re- 
duce his  maximum  from  10  to  8.  and  his 
minimum  from  9  to  7^2  million  bales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Z 
so  modify  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
modify  his  amendment  in  that  way.  I 
believe  I  can  explain  why  I  would  be 
Interested  in  the  amendment,  and  not 
too  unwilling  to  vote  for  It.  I  do  not 
believe  the  amendment  has  any  connec- 
tion with  the  program  of  the  Farmers 
Union.  It  comes  directly  from  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1954.  I  say  again  that 
I  was  one  of  very  few  Senators — I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
and  I — who  voted  against  the  set-aside 
in  committee.  I  voted  against  It  on  the 
theory  that  to  adopt  such  a  provision 
would  merely  sweep  the  problem  imder 
the  rug  and  not  dispose  of  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
launched  a  program  of  trying  to  dispose 
of  surplus  cotton,  wheat,  aivd  other  com- 
modities. I  should  like  to  have  Congress 
say  to  him.  "We  want  them  moved  within 
a  specific  time."  I  tried  to  present  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
a  recommendation  that  we  require  the 
Secretary  to  dispose  of  the  surpluses 
within  4  years  or  5  years.  We  did  not 
do  It.  and  we  added  to  the  set-aside. 
There  are  provisions  in  section  103  that 
make  sense  to  me.  They  provide  that 
the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  set-aside 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
President. 
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Svenrthing  that  was  done  In  connec- 
tion with  the  disposal  was  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  The  farm  bill 
that  became  Public  Law  480  was  spon- 
sored in  a  Republican  Congress.  It  was 
a  verr  good  bill,  and  it  has  disposed  of  a 
great  many  oommodltles. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  shield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  should  apologise  for 
my  Ignorance.  The  cotton  is  on  hand. 
What  is  the  real  advantage  of  using  the 
phrase  "setting  it  aside"?  Is  it  to  be 
placed  in  a  comer  somewhere  so  Uiat 
there  can  be  more  adequate  disposition 
of  it?  What  Is  the  purpose?  How 
much  does  It  cost  to  set  aside  10  million 
bales  of  cotton? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Secretary  now 
has  14  million  bales  of  surplus,  and  a 
visible  supply  of  more  than  25  million 
I  bales  of  cotton.  A  situation  has  grown 
up  which  needs  correction.  This  is  not  a 
political  situation  at  aU. 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  did  not  say  It  was. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Secretary  Benson, 
when  he  became  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, inherited  at  the  end  of  the  crop 
year  3.600.000  bales  of  cotton.  The  next 
growing  season  he  picked  up  about  6  mil- 
lion bales.  That  probably  was  not  his 
fault.  I  should  say  it  surely  was  not  his 
fault.  Quotas  should  have  been  put  on 
the  year  before.  He  ended  with  9  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton.  That  is  even  more 
than  the  figure  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  now  willing  to  accept.  But 
since  Mr.  Benson  has  been  Secretary  of 
Agrictilture  the  quantity  has  grown 
from  9  million  bales  to  14  million  bales. 
We  cannot  look  at  it  forever  and  say 
is  Lb  going  on  forever.  We  have  written 
Into  the  bill  a  provision  that  cotton  acre- 
age Is  to  be  frozen  for  the  next  2  years. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ought  to 
know  that  9  million  bales  should  be  dis- 
posed of  under  the  very  fine  language  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  which  was 
requested  by  the  Secretary  and  glow- 
ingly approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  does  not 
mean  disposal,  does  he? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  mean  dls- 
I>osal. 

In  the  previous  bill  there  was  no  legis- 
lative history  to  Indicate  that  we  ex- 
pected the  Secretary  to  get  rid  of  these 
surpluses. 

I  think  Congress,  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said  by  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment, well  knows  that  we  should  get  rid 
"Of  the  surplus  now.  I  have  not  criti- 
cized the  efforts  of  this  administration; 
I  have  supported  them  steadfastly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  must  admit  that 
neither  flexible  supports  nor  rigid  sup- 
ports will  work  when  we  have  on  hand 
these  enormous  quantities  of  goods.  I 
want  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  start 
over  again. 

Mr.  8MATHERS.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  8MATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  one  oould  support  this 
amendment  and  still  be  true  to  the  the- 
ory of  flexible  supports? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  I  did  not  think 
so,  I  would  not  support  it.  If  I  have  not 
battled  for  flexible  supports  in  seascm 
and  out  of  season,  I  do  not  know  who 
has.    I  made  such  a  recommendation  in 

1947.  In  1948  I  renewed  it  and  it  was 
incOTporated  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

1948.  In  1949  I  battled  for  it  on  the 
floor,  and  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  I  still  be- 
lieve in  it  

Mr.  SBCATHERS.  IS  it  the  Senator's 
understanding  that  if  the  siupluses  are 
diqxMed  of.  the  theory  of  flexible  sup- 
ports will  work  even  better? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  will  have  a 
chance  to  work.  I  believe  they  will  work. 
I  beUeve  It  strongly,  but  I  cannot  find 
out.  because  there  are  quantities  of  prod- 
ucts on  hand  that  will  not  let  them 
work.  We  have  such  an  enormous  sur- 
plus of  wheat  on  hand  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  flexible  supports  to  work  in 
that  situation^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator,  who 
has  consistently  voted  for  a  flexible 
price-support  program,  can  now  support 
this  particular  amendment  and  do  so 
consistently? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  so.  It  Is 
like  a  great  many  amendments  I  have 
seen  accepted  on  the  floor.  They  go  to 
conference.  In  the  conference  we  may 
find  they  are  not  the  last  word  in  human 
wisdom,  and  the  conferees  may  recom- 
mend a  different  diq;>osition  of  the  sur- 
pluses. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi. 
dent.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Hi.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sam- 
tor  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Would  it  have  the  effect 
of  raising  price  supports? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  it  would,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  com.  The  com  amend- 
ment, which  was  accepted  without  a 
mumur,  automatically  worked  to  raise 
the  price  of  corn. 

Mr.  THYE.  It  would,  therefore,  effect 
the  raising  of  price  supports.  Why  did 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  vote  for 
lower  price  supports? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  Is  a  very 
simple  question.  If  this  raises  the  price 
support  on  cotton  from  87  percent,  and 
the  Secretary  has  announced  that  he  will 
leave  it  there  next  year,  to  about  89  per- 
cent how  does  that  upset  the  situation? 
Of  course,  we  realize  that  there  are  dif- 
ficulties to  these  problems.  I  voted 
against  a  two-price  plan  on  wheat.  I 
voted  against  the  amendment  concern- 
ing milling  quality  wheat.  I  started  out 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  But  I  am 
saying  that  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
raise  prices.  I  shall  vote  for  it  in  the 
hope  that  the  conference  will  deal  with 
the  siuplus  question  in  unmistakable 
language.    If  it  does  not,  the  Secretary 


will  have  to  support  iMices  at  a  higher 
level,  or  refuse  to  do  so.  He  has  full 
authority  to  Ignore  the  whole  sliding 
scale,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THYB.  Mr.  President,  will  some 
Senator  yield  me  another  couple  of  min- 
utes? I  asked  for  the  time,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  used  it  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  any  time  that  is  im- 
used?     

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  promised  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can- 
not have  a  couple  of  minutes  I  can 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  give  me 
all  the  time  I  desire. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  time  has  expired.  I  yield  2 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  have  great  admiration  and  respeet 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  out  of 
step  with  him.  I  was  out  of  step  with 
him  when  we  voted  on  the  question  of  90- 
percent  supports.  I  was  taken  to  task 
because  I  had  not  seen  fit  to  follow  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
who  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  because 
he  had  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
But  I  said  I  could  not  suppwt  the  Sen- 
ator because  he  wanted  to  go  down  with 
the  farmers'  prices  and  I  wanted  to  go  up 
with  them.    Therefore,  we  differed. 

The  Senator  now  proposes  to  go  in  tbe 
back  door  and  start  up  the  back  stairs 
and  go  up  2  or  3  percentage  points  on 
cotton  and  com.  That  is  what  I  tried 
to  do  by  going  through  the  front  door. 
I  should  like  to  go  throu^  the  front 
door  instead  of  through  the  bade  door, 
but  I  will  stand  with  the  Senator  after  we 
get  up  to  the  next  landing.  I  shall  vote 
for  it  even  though  it  does  come  through 
the  back  door. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  say  that  I  have 
appar^itly  located  the  real  source  of  this 
amendment. 

I  said  it  was  in  the  Farmers  Union 
platform.  It  is.  Apparently  it  origi- 
nated in  a  report  made  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellbndek],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  on  April  14.  1952.  a  report 
written  by  the  then  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Charles  Brannan. 

Mr.  Brannan  now  being  the  eounsd 
for  the  Farmers  Union,  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  like  Mr.  Brannan  very  much 
and  get  along  with  him  very  well,  and 
tried  to  help  him  do  the  best  he  could 
with  what  he  had. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  1  min- 
ute on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
onthebiU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Some  Bexuiton 
have  been  trying  to  ascertain  where  the 
amendment  came  from.  I  was  its  qxm- 
sor,  together  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  YoimcJ.  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  understand,  we 
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really  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  the  legislative  reference 
service,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  haa 
propoaed. 

I  hope  I  am  not  divulging  any  secrets 
when  I  say  that  a  number  of  Senators 
have  been  discussing  this  proposal  for 
several  dasrs. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Blr.  BtkoI.  indicated  that  he  was 
not  in  suppcnt  of  it,  but  he  said.  "Sena- 
tor, if  you  are  looking  for  a  means  to  try 
to  make  the  flexible  price-support  pro- 
gram a  little  more  meaningful,  why  do 
you  not  think  in  terms  of  amending  the 
■et-aside  section?" 

I  got  some  good  advice  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  purpose  I  had  in  mind,  but  I  thank 
him  here,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  fine  advice  he  presented  to  me. 

The  PBESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  laboring  imder  the  Impression  that 
we  were  all  trying  to  bring  out  a  bill 
which  would  effectively  deal  with  the 
present  critical  farm  situation  and  yet 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  President 
could  sign  it.  I  have  been  hoping,  dur- 
ing the  more  than  a  year  we  have  been 
working  on  the  matter,  that  we  were  all 
working  toward  substantially  the  same 
end.  I  have  come,  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes, to  question  whether  we  are  all 
working  toward  that  end,  becaiise  it 
•eems  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  amendment  would  so  clearly 
place  responsibility  on  those  who  urge  it 
and  those  who  vote  for  it  for  a  veto  of 
the  bill,  and  would  place  uix>n  them  the 
responsibility  of  accepting  the  failure  of 
this  long-extended  effort.  In  effect  it 
would  be  a  statement  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  the  farmers  in  particular. 
that  although  we  have  planned  many 
good  things  in  the  bill  for  them,  such  as 
the  soil  bank,  such  as  the  extension  of 
$500  million  more  to  purchase  surpluses, 
and  various  other  provisions,  that  we  are 
going  to  throw  them  all  overboard  by 
trsring  to  play  the  old  shell  game  again 
with  our  farmers  and  those  who  handle 
their  products. 

The  farmers  are  not  that  unintelligent. 
and  the  public  is  not  that  unintelligent. 
The  farmers  and  the  public  both  are  go- 
ing to  understand  perfectly  well  that 
when  we  set  up  the  set-aside,  which  was 
created  for  a  definite  purpose  in  1954. 
through  the  extravagant  figures  stated 
in  the  amendment,  we  will  be  in  effect 
saying  that  by  wishing  out  of  existence, 
by  playing  the  old  shell  game  and  im- 
agining out  of  existence  the  immense 
quantities  of  surpluses,  we  will  be  creat- 
ing a  different  situation  \mder  which  a 
self-respecting  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture could  say  the  surplus  is  so  reduced 
that  they  will  put  in  force  much  higher 
price  supports  than  could  possibly  be  the 
case  if  we  looked  realistically  at  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

While  I  do  not  claim  to  have  the  great 
knowledge  of  this  subject  that  some  of 
my  friends  have.  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  psychology  of  farm 
people.    I  was  raised  among  them  and 


have  been  a  part  of  them.  I  happen  to 
live  in  one  of  the  biggest  farming  coun- 
ties of  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
States  of  its  size  in  the  Nation.  I  repre- 
sented that  farm  county  in  the  State 
legislature  for  8  years,  then  served  as 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  have  since 
represented  my  State  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  10  years. 

I  maintain  that  Congress  will  be  held 
up  to  absolute  ridicule  if  it  seelcs  to  apply 
this  kind  of  remedy  at  a  time  of  grave 
trouble  and  disaster,  and  seeks,  instead 
of  trying  to  provide  helpful  legislation, 
to  say  that  by  a  device,  by  mere  she- 
nanigans, by  mere  wishful  thinking,  we 
can  ignore  the  huge  quantities  of  cotton, 
wheat,  and  com.  such  as  are  mentioned 
in  this  particular  amendment. 

i  have  before  me  the  figures  of  the 
amounts  of  corn  and  wheat  on  hand.  It 
simply  seems  to  me  that  to  say  that  by 
our  wishful  thinking  we  can  wish  them 
out  of  existence,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  com  since  we  will  probably  have  about 
1  billion  bushels  carryover  on  hand,  we 
shall  in  effect,  hold  ourselves  up  as  hav- 
ing trifled  with  public  opinion  all  this 
time  and  as  having  not  seriously  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  the  consideration 
and  passage  of  a  bill  which  effectively, 
in  many  particulars  at  least,  dealt  with 
the  difScult  situations  of  many  of  our 
farmers.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  get  by 
with  this  kind  of  action. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not 
want  to  put  myself  in  a  position  of  in- 
viting a  veto,  inviting  failure,  inviting 
disaster,  and  inviting  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  good  people  of  this  country, 
who  are  looking  to  Congress  to  bring 
something  useful  and  workable  out  of  a 
long  discussion  and  consideration  of  this 
bill.  I  feel  I  would  be  doing  Just  that  if 
I  voted  for  the  amendment.  Therefore. 
I  certainly  cannot  even  think  of  voting 
for  an  amendment  which  does  little 
credit  to  the  intelligence  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  general  public.  They  will  see  it  for 
exactly  what  it  is — a  device  which  seeks 
to  wink  at  the  fact  that  we  have  heavy 
surpluses  on  hand,  and  which  would 
raise  the  price  supports  to  figures  sub- 
stantially as  they  would  exist  if  we  had 
no  surpluses  at  all. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  says 
"a  device  which  seeks  to  wink."  Was 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  a  device 
that  sought  to  wink? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  of  course, 
seemed  to  think  so,  because  he  opposed 
set-asides.  I  did  not.  because  I  thought 
there  was  some  basis  for  set-asides  at 
that  time.  We  were  embarking  upon  a 
very  serious  and  large  program,  and 
there  were  surpluses  on  hand  which  had 
been  created  during  the  Korean  war,  as 
a  result  of  very  strong  appeals  from  the 
Government.  We  tried  to  set  them 
aside. 

But  now  the  set-aside  has  proved  very 
clearly  that  it  is  not  useful  and  is  not 
giving  us  better  prices  at  all.  It  has  not 
done  us  any  good  in  that  regard. 

I  heard  the  distingxilshed  Senator  say 
only  the  other  day  on  the  floor — and 


I  hope  I  do  not  misquote  him — that  the 
very  existence  of  the  surpluses,  whether 
they  were  called  set-asides  or  not.  was 
what  was  causing  the  debacle  in  farm 
prices  and  the  great  diiBculties  for  our 
farmers. 

I  simply  think  we  are  kidding  our- 
selves, and  nobody  else,  for  by  this  device 
we  greatly  increase  the  set-asides  on  not 
nearly  so  good  a  basis  as  existed  when 
they  were  established  in  1954.  and  invite 
upon  ourselves  the  wrath  of  the  people, 
who  would  say,  with  some  Justice,  in  my 
opinion,  that  by  taking  this  step  we  had 
deliberately  crucified  a  bill  which  still 
had  many  elements  of  strength  in  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  situation  In 
cotton  was  that  we  had  9  million  bales 
and  set  aside  4  million.  At  present,  we 
have  14  million  bales  and  propose  to  set 
aside  8  million.  Why  is  that  any 
shenanigan? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  first  was  an  ef- 
fort to  cope  realistically  with  a  condi- 
tion that  had  been  promoted  by  a  definite 
effort  of  the  Government  to  invite  and 
insist  upon  greater  crops  to  deal  with 
the  Korean  situation.  No  such  situation 
as  that  faces  us  now. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  thought  poorly  of  the 
program  at  that  time  and  opposed  it. 
I  call  his  attenUon  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  by  the  history  we 
have  had  under  it  up  to  this  time,  that 
it  does  not  Justify  greater  supports.  To 
the  contrary,  it  has  launched  us  upon 
a  program  of  even  more  calamitous 
prices  for  farmers.  It  has  brought  dis- 
aster to  them.  This  would  be  Just  an  ef- 
fort to  again  try  to  fool  people  who  have 
been  fooled  once,  and  who  I  do  not  think 
will  be  fooled  again. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  seek  to  try 
to  get  a  way  whereby  the  surpluses  can 
be  disposed  of.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida knows  very  well  that  I  have  been 
urging  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  would 
require  the  disposition  of  the  surpluses 
in  4  or  5  years..  I  Introduced  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  come  under 
the  surplus  disposal  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  commended 
my  friend  on  that  stand  and  would  be 
ready  to  support  him  in  it  now. 

But  I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to 
this  fact:  By  putting  all  these  bales  of 
cotton  and  all  these  bushels  of  wheat 
into  a  set-aside,  we  are  not  making  these 
commodities  more  available  for  sale,  and 
are  not  by  any  means  dealing  realistical- 
ly with  a  program  to  require  their  sale. 
The  distinguished  Senator  has,  in  ef- 
fect, said  that,  as  I  understood  him  a 
little  while  ago.  He  said  he  was  not 
thinking  of  supporting  the  amendment 
because  he  thought  it  in  itself  would  be 
good,  but  because  he  thought  that  in  con- 
ference, with  that  language  in  the  bill, 
the  conferees  would  bring  out  a  more 
mandatory  program  for  surplus  disposal. 
I  tried  to  quote  the  Senator  correctly,  and 
if  that  is  not  correct  I  yield  to  him  for  a 
correction  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  nearly  correct. 
I  said  if  this  does  not  seem  to  accomplish 
it,  then  in  conference,  perhaps  it  could 
be  accomplished,  but  if  all  effort  falls,  it 
will  at  least  point  up  the  situation  and 
show  we  have  acciunulated  five  millioa 
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bales  of  cotton  after  the  peak  supposed- 
ly waa  reached  after  the  Korean  war. 
We  have  not  exported  the  cotton.  There 
apparently  is  no  intent  to  export  it  un« 
tU  after  Congress  adjourned. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
first.  I  wish  to  point  out  how  ridiculous 
the  proposals  are  in  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  aside  9  or  10  million  bales  of 
cotton,  when  all  the  cotton  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  6,798,- 
000  bales.  In  other  words,  he  is  directed 
to  go  out  and  buy  cotton  to  set  aside. 
He  is  directed  to  set  aside  800  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  He  could  do  that,  be- 
cause the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owns  806  million  bushels. 

This  is  ridiculous.  I  think  it  Is  worthy 
of  a  stronger  word  than  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  needs  anyone 
to  defend  him.  but  first  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  figures  have 
been  reduced.  Secondly.  I  point  out 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in 
mentioning  the  large  figures  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  the  stocks  already  held, 
stocks  on  which  loans  have  been  made. 
That  is  perfectly  compatible  with  figures 
Which  have  been  used  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  anyone  did  not  have 
interest  enough  to  find  out  how  much 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owned  before  putting  the  figures  in  the 
original  amendment^  I  would  say  the 
amendment  was  not  exactly  an  amend- 
ment to  improve  the  farm  economic  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  care  to  make 
charges.  We  are  all  trying  to  make 
constructive  sxiggestions.  I  know  we  are 
all  tired.  Some  of  us — and  I  may  be 
one — are  not  thinking  too  clearly.  From 
where  I  sit  it  looks  as  though  this  is  an 
invitation  to  those  who  are  invited  to 
support  the  measure  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  killing  the  pending  measure, 
upon  which  we  have  spent  thotisands  of 
man-hours,  in  the  most  serious  effort 
made  on  any  one  bill  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  not  feel  that  I  had  done  my 
duty  to  my  colleagues,  or  to  my  con- 
stituents, or  to  the  public  if  I  did  not  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  this  proposal  does 
not  have  behind  It  the  soundness  of  Judg- 
ment which  Justifies  our  support  of  it. 
To  the  contrary,  we  are  being  invited  to 
take  a  position  which  says  we  do  not 
want  any  bill,  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
not  a  bill  which  will  receive  the  approval 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  of  this  body  would  question 
the  motives  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  I  certainly  do 
not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not.  nor  do  I 
question  the  motives  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  They  are  very  con- 
scientious, and  have  contributed  greatly 
to  agriculture.    At  the  end  of  this  cot- 


ton year,  there  win  be  about  11  mOIlon 
bales. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    ExacUy. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  MississippL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Minnesota,  but  I  think  both  Senators 
are  very  conscientious,  and  both  of 
them  have  rendered  a  real  service  to 
agriculture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  debate, 
which  has  exhausted  all  of  us — and 
probably  the  puMic  is  more  exhausted 
than  we  are  by  our  gyrations  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — we  are  being  asked 
to  approve  a  provision  which  is  poison 
to  the  bill,  and  which  will  not,  after  we 
get  home  and  have  a  chance  to  survey 
what  we  have  done,  be  the  subject  of 
pleasure  or  create  any  feeling  of  credit 
to  those  who  support  it.  If  I  did  not 
feel  that  way  completely,  I  would  not 
make  this  statement  on  the  floor. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  pre- 
vail, but  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  Senator  speaks  from 
authentic  information  when  he  says  this 
is  poison  and  the  end  of  the  biU.  I 
thought  the  principle  of  set-aside  was 
established  by  the  President's  recom- 
mendation a  year  or  so  ago,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was;  and  for  the 
purpose  which  I  Just  stated,  which  was 
an  allowance  to  the  farmers  for  having 
in  good  faith  brought  about  surpluses, 
which  they  did  under  urging  from  the 
Government  to  produce  crops  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Korean  period.  That 
situation  does  not  exist  now,  and  for  us 
to  simply  stand  or  sit  here  and  try  to 
wish  out  of  existence  enough  bales  of 
cotton  to  All  all  the  warehouses  in  the 
country  will  be  to  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  whole  public  will  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  those  of  us  who 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  out  legislation. 
I  could  not  retain  my  own  self-respect 
without  rising  to  say  that  I  could  not 
support  the  amendment,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  do 
so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  aU  the 
time  been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that  immedi- 
ately thereafter  the  Senate  may  pro- 
ceed to  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFVICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KNOWIiAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  quonun  call. 


but  I  think  it  may  be  advisable,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  Senators  are  ab- 
sent, that  we  have  a  minute  or  two  on 
each  side  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  modify 
my  request  so  that  S  minutes  may  be 
allowed  on  each  side. 

The  PRESnHNG  OPTICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

McMamais 

MUUkln 

Itonroney 

Motw 

Mundt 

Murrmf 

Nee'y 

Neubcrcer 

OlCahoney 

Paston 

Payne 

Potter 

Robertacm 

SaltonstaU 

Sdioeppel 

Scott 

Smathen 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Tlxunnond 

Thye 

Watklns 

Welker 

WUey 

WUliams 

Toung 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNakaiu  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  Chair  understands  that  3  minutes 
have  been  allotted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
desire  that  I  yield  time  first? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr,  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
already  had  no  less  than  16  imaginary 
vetoes  of  the  bill  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  the 
President  will  spUt  hairs,  as  has  been 
suggested  here  today;  I  think  he  will  be 
fair.  Secretary  Benson  has  already 
promised  the  cotton  farmers  86  or  87 
percent  of  parity.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that;  and  I  admire  the  Senators  from 
the  cotton  States  because  they  will  itand 
up  here  and  help  the  wheat  farmers 
get  fair  treatment.  Besides,  the  Sena- 
tors who  represent  the  wheat  farmers 
are  mostly  Republicans  [  laughter  \  and 
about  the  only  way  we  can  get  help  for 
the  wheat  farmers  is  through  legislation 
of  this  kind. 

1ST.  President,  last  year  in  the  com- 
mittee I  voted  against  the  set-asides, 
and  this  year  I  voted  against  them.  Z 
objected  to  their  being  used  as  a  de- 
vice to  rig  price  supports.  But  that  ap- 
parently is  the  sole  purpose  for  which 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

iUlott 

Oeoige 

Andenon 

Ooldwater 

Barkley 

Oore 

Barrett 

Green 

Beau 

Hayden 

Bender 

Hennlnga 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Bible 

HUl 

Brtcker 

Holland 

Brtdsee 

Hruska 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Butler 

Jackson 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Capebart 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Carlson 

Johnston.  8.  C 

Ca«e.  N.  J. 

Kefau^er 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Kennedy 

ChaTCE 

Kerr 

Clements 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Curtli 

Laird 

Daniel 

Langer 

Dlzkaen 

f  ^htWT| 

Douglas 

Long 

Duff 

Magnuson 

Dworzhak 

Malone 

Bastland 

M&nBflrM 

Ellender 

Martin.  Iowa 

Ervln 

Uartln.Pa. 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Prear 

McClellan 
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the  flecretMT  naed  them  la  the  lart  3 
yean.  I  learned  a  lesson  f  ram  Secre- 
tary Benaon.  If  the  only  way  we  can 
set  a  halfway  decent  price  eupport  for 
the  wheat  farmers  Is  through  rigsic« 
the  set-asides,  as  the  Secretary  has  been 
ddnr.  Vtten  I  think  we  are  completdy 
Justilled  In  dotac  so. 

ICr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KNOWIAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  PRESiriTNO  OFFICSR.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognised  lor 
S  mlniitra 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  comments  relating  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agrieiiltare  which  hafe 
been  spoken  on  this  floor  tonight.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Secretary  has  car- 
ried out  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  Presi- 
dent in  US4  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
ask  that  the  entire  stock  of  the  Com- 
mocBty  Credit  Corporation  be  set  aside. 
He  asked  to  have  from  400  million  to  500 
million  bushels  of  wheat  set  aside,  and 
from  3  million  to  4  mUhcsi  bales  of  cot- 
ton set  aside. 

Mr.  President.  3  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton were  set  aside.  Fire  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat — the  maximum 
amount — were  set  aside.  The  Secretary 
was  authorised  to  deduct  from  those  set- 
asides  only  the  amounts  needed  for  cer- 
tain purposes:  donations,  sales,  or  other 
disposition  for  disaster  or  other  relief 
purposes  outside  the  United  States,  pxir- 
Siiant  to  and  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
tiUe  n  of  the  Agricultaral  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  sale 
or  barter,  including  barter  for  strategic 
materials,  to  develop  new  or  expanded 
markets  for  American  agricultural  com- 
modities: donation  to  school-lunch  pro- 
grams: transfer  to  the  national  stock- 
pile: donation,  sale,  or  other  disposition 
for  research,  experimental,  or  educa- 
tional purposes:  and  donation,  sale,  or 
other  disposition  for  disaster  relief  pur- 
poses. That  is  what  has  brought  about 
the  reduction  in  the  set-asides. 

We  now  have  3.605.645  bales  left,  of 
the  original  3  million  bales  of  cotton  set 
aside.  The  other  bales  have  been  used 
for  barter  or  for  relief.  We  have,  out 
of  the  500  minion  bushels  of  wheat  orig- 
inally set  aside.  411.107.005  bushels  left 
The  rest  has  been  used  for  relief  pur- 
poses and  for  assistance  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  was  requh-ed  by  law.  The  Pres- 
ident never  requested  anything  as  ridic- 
ulous as  this  amendment.  The  Secre- 
tary has  complied  absolutely  with  tho 
law.  

The  PREBXDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  1  minute 
svmalnlng. 

Mr.  KNOWIiAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yMd  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Vtortda  [Mr.  Houjurel. 

The  PRESZDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognised  for 
1  mmute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
concluded  my  remarks.  If  the  Senator 
from  CUlf  omia  wishes  to  yield  back  the 
tim«.  that  will  be  satisfaet(»y  to  me. 

The  PRfiBIDINO  OPnCER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
AmneoMl. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Presklent.  how 
have  we  gotten  into  oar  present  posi- 
tion? In  January  1954.  the  President 
of  the  United  Stotes  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  message  in  which  he  said  that,  in  order 
to  make  the  program  effective,  the  sur- 
pluses existing  when  the  new  program 
went  into  operation  must  be  insulated 
from  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  and 
must  be  devoted  to  special  uses.  I  could 
cite  the  rest  of  it;  but  he  was  telling  us 
that  these  surpluses  should  be  pat  aside. 

Secretary  Benson  said,  in  a  speech  on 
March  5  of  this  year: 

A  j9mr  and  »  halt  afo  Oam^^m  paaad  tbe 
Agiicuitural  A«S  at  196*.  wiOetk  moved 
tovanl  a  mora  realUttc  om  at  tbm  Mimitlil 
tooU  of  prlca  support.  But  tli*  AgrieulCural 
Act  at  1054  U  unotherad  benaath  the  •iv- 
pluaea  accumiilated  under  past  90  perceat 
prtee  euppoct  prtjgruna. 

We  are  here  today,  realising  that  that 
smothering  still  exists.  When  this  act 
came  before  the  Congress  in  1954  we  had 
a  surplus  of  9  milli<m  bales  of  cotton. 
Today  we  have  a  surphis  of  14  million 
bales.  This  amendment  proposes  to  raise 
the  set-aside  by  4  million  bales.  Instead 
of  5  million  bales. 

When  Congress  previoosly  dealt  with 
the  question  of  wheat,  we  had  a  surplus 
of  500  million  busiiels.  Today  we  have 
a  surplus  of  1  billion  bushels. 

Have  not  the  facts  changed?  If  we 
follow  the  recommendations  made,  what 
is  wrong  with  such  action? 

I  have  tried  constantly  to  support  the 
agricultural  policy  wtiich  the  President 
has  announced:  but  the  one  thing  tiiat 
condemns  both  the  7^-90  percent  sup- 
ports and  the  flat,  rigid  90  percent  price 
supports  is  the  fact  that,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  said,  they  are 
smothered  under  the  pile  of  surpluses. 

We  may  be  uncertain  about  other 
things,  but  we  know  that  if  we  want  to 
strike  one  blow  for  the  farmer  we  should 
start  to  move  the  surpluses.  That  would 
help  him.  If  the  surpluses  are  set  aside 
so  that  we  cannot  avoid  them  we  shall 
know  where  they  are  and  we  shall  deal 
with  them.  Once  before  we  swept  them 
under  the  rug.  There  was  no  debate  to 
prove  that  the  surpluses  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  This  time  we  are  Inststing 
that  there  be  disposition  of  the  sur- 
pluses: and  I  think  there  should  be.  In 
my  opinion  this  amendment  would  help 
toward  disposition  of  tbe  surpluses. 

The  PRS8IDINO  OPnCBR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Cattforaia  [Mr. 
KwowtANDl  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
ask  for  a  negative  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDINO  OmCSR.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  ^Truttrr  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HnMPHsrrl.asmodilled. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  anaounee 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Puamx]  is  necessarily  absent  and.  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ivxs]  is  absent  because  of  illness,  and  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — Yeas  50, 
nays  44.  as  follows: 

TEAS— BO 

mn 

Homplirey 

JackBoa 

Jobnaoa.Tnt. 

JOtUMtOB.  S.  C. 

KeCauver 

Kannarty 

Kerr 

UOrd 


Barkiey 

Bible 

case.  S.  Dak. 

CbaTea 

aeaeatt 

Daniel 

Do^iflaa 


Mundt 

Murray 

Natfy 

Hettberyer 

O'MaboDcy 

Pastore 


Frear 
Palbn|(ht 


long 


Oore 
Green 
Havden 
Bennlnga 


McCarthy 
McOdlan 


Boaaihen 

^>ar1cman 

Bynlngtoa 

Thmond 

Thfe 

TOUBg 


HATS— 44 

Ourtia 


AUoct 

Barrett 

Beall 

BendfT 

Bennett 

Brtcker 

Brldsca 

Bush 

Butler 

Byid 

Cape  hart 

Carlaon 

CaM.  N.  J. 

Oottott 


Duff 

Dworahak 
tiand 


OoMwater 

Hlckeniooper 
Holland 
Hroaka 
Jcnaer 
Know  laud 
Kuchel 
Malone 
Martin.  lava 

NOTvonwo— s 


Pajne 

PotUr 

Robrrtaon 

BaltoneUll 

Bcboeppel 

ami  tb.  Main* 

Smith.  N.J 

Stennta 

Watklaa 

Walker 

WUey 

WUiiaar< 


PurtaU 


So  Mr.  Humprkxt's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  *.he  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment was  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motkm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  Is 
open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
is   no   further   amendment   to   be   of- 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  CRxxr  Clxxx.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sronns].  for  him- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
stMlppl  (Mr.  Eastlamd],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Ooai] .  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Osotoil.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tuusmobd], 
and  the  Senators  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hnj.  and  Mr.  SpabxmahJ,  offer  an 
amendment,  to  insert  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  bill  the  foUowing: 


CAU.  TASK  axxoncnrrs 
Bmc.  40S.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  oX  tbe  Agrt- 
ciiltural  Adjuatment  Act  of  1938.  aa  amend- 
ed, la  amended  by  tnaertlnt  before  the  period 
at  the  end  tbereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
'Provided.  That  tiMr*  la  hutj  eatahlUhed 
a  national  acraaga  rmtrwt  oonstatli^  of 
100.000  acrea  which  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  auch  re- 
serre  ahall  be  apportioned  to  the  SUtea  on 
tike  baala  of  their  needa  for  addlUaoal  acre- 
age for  aatahUahing  ■wiT^tminw   farm  aUo(- 
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menta  under  ■ubaectkm  (f)  (1),  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
State  and  county  acreage  reeervea  (except 
that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Neyada  shall 
be  1,000  acres),  and  the  additional  acreaga 
ao  apportioned  to  the  State  shaU  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  oountlea  on  tbe  same  baals 
and  added  to  the  cbunty  acreage  aUotment 
for  apportionment  t<>  famu  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  iectlon  (except  that  no 
I>art  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used 
to  Increaae  the  county  reserve  above  15  per- 
cent of  the  county  allotment  determined 
without  regard  to  such  additional  acreage). 
Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State 
for  any  year  unde|  the  foregoing  proviso 
ahall  not  be  taken  I  into  acooimt  In  eatab- 
Ushlng  future  State  acreage  allotmenta. 
Keeds  for  additional  acreage  under  the  fore- 
going proviso  and  ubder  the  last  proviso  in 
subsection  (e)  shall  be  determined  as  though 
allotmenta  were  first  computed  without  re- 
gard to  subsection  (r)   (1)." 

(b)  Section  344  (le>  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  aa  amended,  la 
amended  by  Inaertli^  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  "pMt  If  the  additional 
acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  proviso 
In  subsection  (b)  ls|  leaa  than  the  require- 
ments as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotmenta  for 
the  SUte  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  the  acre- 
age reeerved  by  the  State  committee  under 
this  subsection  shal)  be  not  leea  than  the 
smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so  de- 
termined to  be  required  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotmenta  or  (3)  3  percent  of 
the  State  acreage  allotment:  and  the  acreage 
which  the  State  committee  Is  required  to 
reserve  under  this  provleo  shall  be  allocated 
to  countlea  on  the  baala  of  their  needa  for 
additional  acreage  for  establlahlng  minimum 
farm  allotmenta  under  aubaection  (f)  (1). 
and  added  to  tbe  county  acreage  allotment 
for  apportionment  to  farma  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no 
part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used 
to  Increase  tbe  county  reserve  above  15  per- 
cent of  the  county  allotment  determined 
without  regard  to  such  additional  acreages) ." 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  la  amended 
by  changing  paragraph  (1)  to  read  aa 
followa: 

"(1)  Insofar  aa  such  acreage  is  available, 
there  shaU  be  aUotted  the  smaller  of  the 
following:  (A)  4  acrea:  or  (b)  the  highest 
number  of  acraa  planted  to  cotton  in  any 
year  of  such  3-year  period." 

(d)  Tbe  Arst  sentence  ot  aeetlon  S44  (f> 
(6)  of  such  act  la  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: -Wot withstanding  tba  provlalona  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  thla  aubaection.  If  tba 
county  oommlttaa  reoommands  auch  action 
and  the  Sacreury  determinMl  ttiat  such  ae- 
tlon  will  reatilt  In  a  more  equitable  dlatribu- 
tton  of  the  county  aliotmant  among  farms 
In  th«  county,  Um  remainder  of  tlie  eounty 
acraaga  aUotment  (aftar  making  aUotmenta 
aa  provldad  In  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsae- 
tlon)  ahall  be  allotted  to  (arms  other  than 
farms  to  which  an  aliotmant  haa  bean  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  tlila  aubaection 
■o  tliat  the  aliotmant  to  aaeh  farm  under  this 
paragraph  togetliar  with  tbe  amotut  of  tlie 
allotment  of  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  of  this  subaacUon  shaU  be  a  praserlbad 
percentage  (which  pareantaga  ahaU  ba  the 
aama  for  aU  such  farina  In  the  county)  of  the 
average  acraaga  planted  to  eotton  on  the 
farm  during  the  9  years  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  aneh  aliotmant  la  de- 
termined, adjusted  aa  may  ba  neceaaary  for 
abnormal  coodltlona  affecting  plaatlnga  dur- 
ing auch  S-yaar  period:  Provided,  That  tbm 
county  oommlttaa  may  In  Ita  dlacretlon  limit 
any  farm  acreage  allotment  aataUlahad  im- 
der  the  provlalona  of  thla  paragraph  for  any 
year  to  an  acreage  not  In  exoeaa  of  50  percent 
of  the  cropland  on  jttae  (arm.  aa  determined 


pursuant  to  the  provlalona  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection:  Protrtded  fvrther.  That 
any  part  of  the  county  acreage  aUotment  not 
^portlonfxl  vmder  this  paragraph  by  reaaon 
of  the  Initial  application  erf  such  SO  pteroent 
limitation  shall  be  added  to  the  county  acre- 
age reaerve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section and  ShaU  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poaee  apeclfled  therein." 

(e)  The  amendmenta  made  by  this  aeetlon 
ahall  be  effective  only  with  reapect  to  1957 
and  1958  cropa. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  modify  the  amend- 
ment on  line  4,  by  striking  out  the  words 
"an  amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "100,000  acres." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sma- 
tor  may  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  additionally,  on 
lines  5  and  6,  by  strilcing  out  the  words 
".equal  to  one  per  centum  of  such  na- 
tional acreage  aUotment." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3rield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  srleld  mjrself  15  min- 
utes. I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  amend- 
ment take  one  acre  away  from  the 
States  that  we  discussed  the  other  day? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  aslcs  whether  it  takes  any 
acreage  from  tiie  States  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  so-called  small  farms  pro- 
vision. The  answer  is  it  does  not  take 
away  one  acre  from  any  State. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  So  in  effect  it  is  an 
Increase  of  100,000  acres  in  the  total  na- 
tional aUotment,  and  charges  nothing 
against  the  States  of  Arizona.  Texas,  or 
California? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  takes  away  no  acreage  from 
any  State.  It  merely  adds  the  round 
number  of  100,000  acres  to  the  present 
national  aUotment.  It  does  not  disturb 
the  history  of  the  acreage  allotments  or 
the  tiistory  for  future  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  How  has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  protected  the  his- 
torical situation  so  that  tbe  100,000  acres 
wiU  in  no  way  affect  the  history?  Is 
there  specific  language  in  the  amend- 
ment to  that  effect? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tes:  there  is  specific 
language  in  the  amendment.  That 
point  is  expressly  covered.  It  Is  the 
same  language  contained  in  the  present 
law.  It  is  language  which  is  well  under- 
stood. The  sole  purpose  of  this  acreage 
is  to  bring  the  very  small  farmer  up  to 
the  smaller  of  4  acres,  or  the  largest 
acreage  planted  to  eotton  in  tbe  last 
S  preoedlng  years.  It  is  a  very  small 
farm  amendment,  and  can  be  used  only 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Senator  in 
any  way  take  care  of  the  situation  in 
the  State  of  Nevada,  to  which  reference 
was  made  the  other  day?  Nevada  needs 
a  eotton  gin.  Farmers  in  Nevada  are 
haulhif  cotton  an  the  way  to  Arden. 
Calif.  That  is  an  imposition  on  those 
farmers.  I  see  on  the  floor  both  Sena- 
tors from  Nevada. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  the  amendment  Is 
written,  that  provision  was  not  included 
in  the  amendment,  but  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  entirely  willing  to 
include  such  an  amendmoit  I  think 
it  has  merit.  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  the  Senator  from 


New  Mexico,  although  we  had  conferred 
on  it  previously.  I  have  the  necessary 
language  before  me.  and  I  shaU  be  very 
glad  to  (rffer  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  Uke  ^ojBay 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
for  years  I  have  sought  to  make  the  cot- 
ton (^Deration  in  the  State  of  Nevada  a 
self-sufficient  one,  so  that  Nevada  can 
maintain  one  cotton  gin.  Five  hundred 
acres  would  just  about  make  the  differ- 
ence between  having  it  and  not  having 
it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  point  has  been 
debated  on  the  floor.  I  modify  the 
amendment  further  by  adding  the 
words  "except  that  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  Nevada  shaU  be  500  acres." 

ADOmONAL    ACBZACK— BCONOmC    TmCT   VOB 

MxvAna  cxnroN  cnr 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAIiONE.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  we  now  have  about  2,500  acres.  I 
am  advised  that  to  have  an  economic 
cotton  operation  would  require  about 
4,000  acres.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to 
offer  a  further  amendment  to  increase 
the  aUotment  from  500  acres  to  1,500 
acres. 

After  consultation.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  change  the  500 -acre  figure  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
to  1,000  acres.  That  would  give  us  3,500 
acres,  which  I  am  informed  wiU  be  suf- 
ficient for  an  economic  cotton  gin  op- 
eration.   

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  and  appUes  only  for  the 
years  1957  and  1958.  I  caU  that  fact  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  wiU  further  jrield.  The  time 
can  be  extended  in  1957  or  1958. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELIiENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  in  order  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  MisslsslppL 
I  am  somewhat  confused.  Mr.  President. 
The  language  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  seeks  to  amend  has  been  stricken 
from  the  blU.   It  is  no  longer  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  understood  that 
an  amendment  could  be  prepared  to  be 
Inserted  at  the  proper  place  and  offered 
in  lieu  of  the  langiuige  already  stricken 
from  tbe  bilL 

Mr.  ELUEMDER.  The  amendment 
which  was  read  from  the  desk  provided 
that  after  the  quotation  mark  at  the 
end  of  line  8  certain  language  would  be 
inserted;  and  tbe  language  which  the 
Senator  seeks  to  amend  baa  been 
stricken. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  X  thank  the  Senator 
▼ery  miieh. 

Mr.  President.  I  aSk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  may  be  m- 
serted  at  the  proper  place  in  the  biU  and 
that  the  language  be  that  of  the  amend- 
ment as  submitted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELUENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mlsstsstppi  yield  to  me 
out  of  my  own  time? 
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Mr.EiaiDBR.  As  I  mdcntaad,  Um 
amendment  proTides  an  aiWIttimal  IM,- 
WW  acres  oter  and  al»ov«  Um  ■ational 
acreage  aPotsMPt  for  eokloa. 

Mr.  STKNins.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
net;  tbe  alletment  e(  1M7  and  ItSt. 

Mr.  BIXKNDBV  And  titai  1W.M0 
acres  wUl  be  aUoeated  to  satudl  farmcrsT 

Mr.  grEWWlH.    XxdiKtvely. 

Mr.WmMDKSL  On  the  basis  of  need? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  win  be  used  exclasi^ly  for 
those  described  sasall  fanners,  and  tan 
fbe  States  based  on  need. 

Mr.  BLI2NDBR.  And  this  wHl  be  tn 
additJon  to  what  the  States  theiaselves 
will  provide  for  small  faroMts  oat  at  the 
State  reserres:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STSNNIS.  This  special  provision 
will  be  used  excluolyely  for  that  purpose, 
to  take  care  of  the  small  farmers.  An 
estimate  has  been  made  as  to  how  much 
will  CO  to  each  SUte.  but  it  Is  aU  based 
on  the  percentage  of  need  in  relation  to 
tbe  entire  picture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNia  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKXN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  tiie  rerlsed  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  I.  for  one,  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  lancuace  belnc  added  to  the 
Mil. 

Furthermore.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
IMrtumty  to  say  that  regardless  of  what 
happens  to  the  measure  before  us — and 
the  outlook  is  not  too  promising  at  this 
tiSM.  as  we  all  must  recognise — I  think 
there  will  be  a  good  cotton  program  this 
year  and  that  we  will  recover  some  of 
our  lost  world  markets  for  cotton.  If 
that  is  acoompUshed,  the  eotton  growers 
of  the  South  win  be  indebted  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  MisslMiivi  and  his  senior  col- 
league for  their  steadfast  work  In  behalf 
of  tlw  eotton  farmers  of  this  country. 
^  Mr.  STKNNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  HXJMPHRET.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  l^finnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  amendment 
would  not  take  acreage  away  from  any 
other  State.  It  is  simply  an  addition  for 
the  benefit  of  small  farmers? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say.  fur- 
ther, that  the  Senator  has  steadfastly 
urged  this  kind  of  legislation,  as  I  recall, 
tn  the  committee,  and  I  ^ould  Uke  to 
eommend  him.  I  think  he  Is  again  per- 
forming a  great  service  for  his  people  and 
for  the  small  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fn»n  Idsslsslppl  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER  The  qrnatnr  has  time 
and  again  used  the  phrase  "small  farm- 
ers.** Does  that  refer  to  those  who  have 
4  acres  or  less? 

Mr.  STENNIEL  It  ajndles  ezclusively 
to  that  group. 


Mr.IAHMAlT.  Mr.  President,  wm  tha 
SenatOT  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNI&    I  yield. 

Mr.LBHMAN.  Mr.  Presldsnt.  Z  voted 
In  favor  of  the  ameodment  the  other  day 
under  oaore  or  less  of  a  misapprehen- 
sion. I  did  not  realise  that  m  voting  for 
the  amendment  I  was  helping  to  penahae 
the  small  farmer,  the  man  who.  I  think, 
above  aU.  should  be  protected  and  en- 
couraged. I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
the  opportunity,  at  least  to  an  extent,  of 
rectifying  the  eflPect  of  my  vote,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mlsris- 
sippi  for  offering  his  amendment.  I 
think  he  has  rendered  a  fine  service. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senstor 
very  oroch,  and  I  appreciate  his  fine 
sentiments  of  support. 

Mr.  President,  in  line  10, 1  modify  the 
language  by  changing  the  number  of  500 
acres  to  1.000  acres,  to  take  care  of  a 
special  situation. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAIXDNB.  Mr.  Presideni.  I  wish 
especially  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  that  modification. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I.  too,  wish 
to  add  ray  word  of  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
his  action  in  this  very  nne  cause  and  for 
his  recognition  of  the  needs  of  Nevada. 
I  echo  the  sentiments  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  it  will  meet  the 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  use  any 
more  time  unless  some  Senator  has  a 
question  V^  ask  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  modified  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bin. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
I)arliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor win  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, a  motion  is  now  in  order  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Hotise  bUl; 
is  that  correct? 

Tfce  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider House  bill  12. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bffl  wUl 
be  stated  by  title,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

Tbe  LsGisLATXvi  Czjutx.  A  hOl  (H.  R. 
13)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  with  reject  to  price 
supports  for  basic  commodities  and  "»n>^ 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  al  the 
Senator  from  T.n«ii«iftTm  [^£|>,  ELLnron] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  House  bill  12.  Thirty  »w«'>u^f* 
win  be  allowed  on  a  side  In  i»«M»«t"^ffffi 
with  tbe  motion. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.    _ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor wlD  state  H, 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  DO  objection  to  taking  up  the  House 
bin.  striking  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  solistituting  the  text  of  the 
Senate  biU,  as  amended;  but  I  wish  to 
preserve  the  parliamentary  situation,  so 
ttiat  before  flnal  passage,  we  may  have  a 
division  of  time  for  such  remarlcs  as  Sen- 
ators BEtay  care  to  nuke  on  the  blU  itself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  provided  for  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  objection,  the  Senate  wlD  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  blD;  and. 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  bill  wHl  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  after  tbe  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  tlie  text  of  tlie  Senate  biU.  as 
amended. 

The  Oialr  bears  no  objection,  and  It  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understsnd.  we  are  now  considering  tbe 
House  biU  with  ttie  Senate  amendment 
inserted  as  a  substitute  for  the  text  of 
ttie  House  bin.     

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor Is  correct. 

Under  the  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment, the  amendment  is  deemed  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  House  biU.  as 
amended,  read  the  third  time. 

The  question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the 
House  bin.  as  amended.  The  proponents 
of  the  biU  have  90  minutes  remaining, 
and  those  who  oppose  the  biU  have  76 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  Anccji]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  is  recognised  for  IB 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  this  bUl 
now  stands,  it  would  demoralixe  our  farm 
economy. 

I  make  this  statement  with  a  keax 
feeling  of  disappointment.  vt#ny  farm- 
ers tiave  been  caught  in  a  oost-price 
squeeze. 

They  have  looked  to  this  body  for  con- 
structive action. 

The  Senate  has  been  debating  this 
measure  for  almost  a  month. 

Before  that,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  spent  many  months  in  de- 
liberation, and  traveled  many  thousand 
miles. 

The  executive  branch  has  developed  a 
constructive  program. 

This  program  should  be  written  into 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so 
that  we  need  not  spend  another  year 
under  the  shadow  of  a  $9  billion  accumu- 
lation of  fann  products. 

It  wouW  be  better  to  continue  under 
the  present  law  than  to  adopt  the  tor- 
tured and  battered  bU  which  is  now  be- 
fore us. 

The  bill  has  been  warped  and  emas- 
culated beyond  any  visible  resemblance 
to  the  program  recommended  by  the 
President. 

It  soarcely  resembles  the  blU  reported 
by  the  committee  5  weeks  ago. 
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More  than  100  ammdments  have  been 
offered,  of  which  about  half  have  been 
approved. 

No  farm  leglsIatioQ  within  my  memory 
has  had  so  much  outward  appeal  and 
so  many  Inward  conflicts. 

We  claim  to  be  reluctant  to  surrender 
authority. 

JfeverthelesB.  the  bUl  delegates  vir- 
tually all  our  authority  regarding  the 
wheat  program  to  tbe  big  wheat  farmers 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  bill  contains  a  formula  which 
raises  the  level  of  price  support  for  grain 
sorghum  by  30  percent  in  some  counties, 
and  lowers  it  in  others. 

It  would  completely  distort  the  normal 
geographical  pattern  of  prices. 

The  bill  abandons  parity  as  a  principle. 
Parity  becomes  a  statistical  stairway  to 
the  promised  land.  The  biU  turns  dairy 
farmers  back  to  the  dark  days  of  1953 
and  early  1954.  when  butter  pushed  the 
Russians  off  the  front  page  of  American 
newspapers. 

It  would  Impede  otir  progress  In  re- 
capturing traditicmal  markets  for  milk 
products. 

This  bin  recognizes  the  popularity  of 
the  soil  bank,  but  to  the  coattails  of  the 
soil  bank  are  attached  a  number  of  un- 
wise proposals,  heretofore  rejected. 

There  were  at  least  five  major  provi- 
sions in  the  biU  which  would  have  made 
it  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  farm- 
ers prior  to  today's  action. 

If  these  were  deleted,  the  biU  could 
weU  fulfill  the  hopes  our  farmers  have 
for  it. 

BOICESnC   PAUTT    PIAM   WXM  WHBAT 

The  bill  contains  an  amendment 
which  would  hurt  the  sman  wheat  farm- 
ers. 

The  sman  operators,  about  half  the 
total  number,  presently  can  grow  up  to 
15  acres  of  wheat  without  penalty. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  bill  would  sad- 
dle these  small  farmers  with  redtape. 
reduce  their  incomes,  and  deny  them 
any  voice  in  the  program. 

What  redress  would  they  have? 

They  cannot  vote  in  the  referendum. 

They  could  write  to  their  Senators, 
whose  response  woiild  be  that  the  mat- 
ter had  been  turned  over  to  the  big 
wheat  farmers  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

They  could  write;  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Secretary's  response  would  be 
that  he  was  Instructed  by  Congress  to 
give  heed  to  the  big  operators,  not  the 
sman  ones. 

The  bin  provides  that  the  big  wheat 
farmers  can  vote  themselves  a  price 
which  is  alMUt  twice  the  level  at  which 
free  wheat  is  moving  in  world  trade. 

Com  farmers  win  protest  the  exces- 
sive amounte  of  feed  wheat  dumped  on 
them  by  this  program. 

Consumers  would  protest  at  the  in- 
creased price  for  breadstuffs. 

Friendly  foreign  nations  would  object 
to  the  disruption  of  their  own  economy. 

But  aU  these  things  need  not  alarm 
the  Senate,  because  we  have  designated 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  referee 
the  conflict  between  the  oomgrower 
and   the   wheatgrower,   and  we  would 


haye  abdicated  our  responsibiUty  for 
prices  at  home  <»*  in  f  ordgn  trade. 

If  this  provision  shaU  become  law.  it 
win  be  a  long  step  toward  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  national  interest. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  the  domestic 
parity  plan  for  wheat. 

It  win  mortally  hurt  the  small  iHieat- 
grower. 

It  win  break  the  prices  for  feed  grain. 

Ezporta  wiU  not  increase  appreciably. 

We  are  already  exporting  neariy  to 
the  maximum, 

Government  controls  wiU  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 

There  wiU  stiU  be  support  prices,  acre- 
age allotments.  Government  storage, 
and  export  subsidies. 

Besides,  there  w^  be  wheat  certifi- 
cates, domestic  food  aUotments.  and  a 
host  of  regulatory  devices. 

The  burden  would  faU  most  heavfly 
on  low-income  families  and  smaU 
farmers. 

The  provision  introduces  a  unique — 
and  dangerous — concept  of  government. 
The  proposal  would  divide  wheat  farmers 
and  com  farmers  into  warring  camps. 

The  oomgrower  wiU  not  willingly  per- 
mit ills  economy  to  be  harmed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  big  wheatgrowers. 

We  cannot  solve  problems  simply  by 
shifting  them  from  one  group  to  another. 

TWO-PmaCE   PLAN   rOB   SICB 

In  the  bin  is  another  feature  which 
has  survived  almost  a  month  of  debate, 
namely,  the  two-price  plan  for  rice. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  less  than 
80,000  rice  farmers  in  the  United  States. 
About  one -half  of  1  percent  of  oiur 
farmers  produce  rice.  This  basic  com- 
modity brings  in  about  eight-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  our  farm  income.  Yet  rice 
takes  up  20  percent  of  the  space  in 
S.  3183. 

For  every  producer  of  rice  there  are 
more  than  5,000  rice  consumers  in  this 
country. 

Biggest  rice  consumers  are  the  people 
with  low  incomes  and  large  families. 

The  bin  would  provide  the  machinery 
to  transfer  nickels  and  dimes  from  the 
many  to  the  few. 

This  program  would  mean  more  con- 
trols, rather  than  fewer.  Enforcement 
problems  would  be  omiplex. 

We  would  risk  our  friendly  relation- 
Ships  with  Burma  and  Thailand,  rela- 
tionships which  are  vitally  importent 
and  are  already  strained. 

The  rice  proposal  risks  what  is  vital 
in  order  to  win  that  which  is  fleeting. 
It  pits  the  special  interest  against  the 
national  interest.  Its  advocates  are  con- 
centrated and  its  opposition  is  diffused. 

The  proposal  is  immature,  and  its  pas- 
sage would  be  untimely. 

OOAI.  PASITT 

Parity  is  flgtired  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  about  160  commodities. 

The  bin  before  us  specifies  that  for  just 
4  of  them — ^peanuts,  wheat,  com.  and 
cotton — parity  must  be  figured  2  ways, 
and  that  the  higher  of  the  2  methods 
must  preraU. 

If  modernised  parity  Is  right  for  rice, 
tobacco,  soybeans,  hogs,  lemons,  cuciun- 
bers.  pine  gum,  pomegranates,  and  150 
other  commodities,  why  Is  it  not  right  for 
wheat? 


If  old  parity  Is  right  for  peanuts, 
wheat,  com.  and  cotton,  why  is  it  not 
right  for  pine  gum  and  peppermint  oil? 

Tbe  shift  proposed  in  tbe  law  would 
boost  parity  prices  of  the  four  oonmMXli- 
ties  by  the  following  amounte: 

Percent 
Peanuts           . .  „  „              ,  ,  19 

Wbeat _^    15 

Cotton Z      1 

These  commodities  are  now  an  in 
heavy  supply,  except  edible  peanuts. 

To  the  extent  that  we  artificially  raise 
prices  we  will  stimulate  production,  re- 
duce consumption,  increase  stocks,  lower 
free  market  prices,  and  reduce  the 
amount  that  farmers  can  produce. 

The  intent  of  the  provision  seems  to 
be.  frankly,  to  raise  support  prices.  Por 
this  the  parity  conceiH  is  violated.  In- 
deed, ttiis  dual  approach  destrosrs  the 
very  usefulness  of  the  parity  concept  it- 
self. 

High  quality  peanuts  of  the  Virginia 
type  are  selling  for  $50  per  ton  over  the 
support  level. 

Let  dual  parity  be  written  into  the  law 
and  the  price  of  peanuts  wiU  soon  drop 
to  the  support  leveL 

There  are  more  direct  and  more  honest 
ways  to  raise  support  prices. 

Why  not  a  formula  which  ties  the  price 
of  peanuts  to  the  batting  average  of 
Washington  Nationals  or  the  New  York 
Yankees,  whichever  is  higher?  And  we 
aU  know  which  wiU  be  higher.  This 
could  be  rationalized,  since  peanute  are 
consimied  in  all  baU  parks. 

Why  not  a  formula  which  makes  the 
price  of  cotton  inversely  proportional  to 
the  mule  population? 

This  should  insure  a  steady  rise  for 
cotton. 

The  posslUUties  In  this  field  are  in- 
finite. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  manda- 
tory suivorte  for  feed  grains.  I  hope 
Senators  from  the  sorghum-growing 
areas  win  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say 
on  this  subject. 

Early  in  the  voting,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  which  made 
price  supports  mandatory  for  feed  grains 
at  a  level  related  to  com.  The  fun  sig- 
nificance of  this  amendment  is  not  yet 
evident.  But  the  specialists  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  examined 
it,  and  have  some  interesting  results  to 
report. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  support  level  for 
the  1956  crop  of  grain  sorghimi.  as  pres- 
ently announced,  would  be  $1.67  per 
himdred  pounds.  The  amendment 
would  raise  it  to  $1.97.  an  increase  of 
18  percent. 

In  El  Paso  County,  TO.,  the  already 
announced  level  of  price  support  Is 
$1.51. 

The  amendment  would  raise  it  to 
$1M,  an  increase  of  27  percent. 

In  San  Mateo  County.  Calif.,  the  al- 
ready announced  level  of  price  6UiH>ort 
is  $2.44. 

The  amendment  would  lower  It  to 
$2.12. 

But,  of  course,  the  already  announced 
rate,  being  higher,  is  the  one  wblOx 
would  apply  for  1956. 
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Mr.  DAMIEU  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKSN.  I  may  say  also  tor  the 
benefit  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  that  his  sorghum  amendment 
will  lower  the  price  supports  for  sor- 
ghum along  the  Oalyeston  coast. 

Mr.  DANIELw  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  haye  only  a  limited 
amount  of  time. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Would  not  the  Senator 
yield  simply  for  the  purpose  of  acknowl- 
edging that  the  amendment  provides 
that  in  no  way  shall  the  support  price 
be  lower  than  the  price  at  which  it  has 
already  been  fixed? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh.  j^es.  The  already 
announced  price  is  the  one  which 
would  apply  for  1956. 

The  amendment  would  result  in  sup- 
port levels  on  adjourning  farms  in  ad- 
Joining  counties  which  differed  25  per- 
cent from  one  another. 

This  would  be  true  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  condiUons  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  would  be  identical,  that  no 
differences  in  the  support  level  had  pre- 
viously existed,  and  that  market  prices 
were  the  same  In  the  two  counties. 

For  1957.  supports  would  be  condi- 
tioned on  what  happened  to  the  com 
program.  The  com  farmers  would  vote 
on  this,  but  the  producers  of  other  feed 
grains  could  not  vote.  And  those  feed- 
grain  producers  in  States  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  new  formula  would  have  no 
previously  announced  support  level  to 
protect  them,  as  they  do  in  1956. 

There  Is  a  normal  geographic  pattern 
for  com  prices,  with  prices  lowest  in  the 
surplus  area.  There  are  geographic 
price  patterns  for  the  other  feed  grains, 
and  the  surplus  areas  difTer  as  to  loca- 
tion. To  require  imiform  price  support 
levels  among  these  various  feed  grains 
will  have  disastrous  effects. 

Grain  sorghums  will  pile  up  In  the 
Southwest,  oats  will  clog  the  elevators  in 
Minnesota,  and  more  com  bins  will  dot 
the  Iowa  landscape.  Peed  grain  will  not 
flow  among  different  geographic  regions 
as  It  should. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  re- 
quires detailed  crop  history  on  many 
farms  on  which  we  now  have  no  data — 
farms  on  which  1858  crops  are  already 
being  planted. 

This  provision  as  It  now  stands  can- 
not be  made  operative  in  1956.  and  if  it 
were  it  would  work  havoc  with  the  feed 
grain — livestock  economy.  It  is  a  hastily 
contrived  piece  of  legislation.  To  send 
the  bill  to  conference  with  this  provision 
in  it  reflects  no  credit  to  this  body. 
aoo«T  or  sAOiT  rues  Bvrnmim 

One  of  the  brighter  spots  In  American 
agrlcultiire  is  the  dairy  business.  Not 
everything  is  as  we  would  like  it.  true 
enough,  but  things  are  improving.  Pro- 
duction and  consimiption  are  coming 
Into  better  balance. 

During  the  past  year,  numbers  of  milk 
cows  decreased  1  percent,  consumption 
of  milk  Increased  5  percent,  per  capita 
consumption  of  butter  Increased  2  per- 
cent, milk  prices  increased  1  percent, 
feed  prices  declined  7  percent,  farm  in- 
come tnm  the  sale  of  milk  Increased  2 
percent. 


Stocks  of  CCC-owned  batter,  nhieh 
stood  at  466  million  pounds  in  1954.  and 
250  million  pounds  a  year  ago,  are  down 
to  almost  nothing  now.  Qovemment 
purchases  have  dropped. 

In  the  marketing  year  1953-54.  the 
equivalent  of  11  billion  poimds  of  milk 
was  acquired.  In  1954-55  the  figure  was 
5.7  billion  pounds,  and  in  1955-56,  pur- 
chases will  be  about  5  billion  poimds. 
The  American  Dairy  Association  has  in- 
creased its  expenditures  for  milk  pro- 
motion from  $2  million  to  $6^  mnHftn 
These  efforts  are  paying  off. 

Now  comes  S.  3183  with  a  provision 
that  turns  us  back  toward  the  depressing 
days  of  1953  and  1954.  The  bill  as  it 
stands  requires  an  increase  of  10  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  in  the  present  level 
of  price  support  for  manufactured  milk, 
from  $3.15  to  $3.25  a  hundred  pounds. 
It  will  boost  the  minimum  level  of  price 
support  for  manufactiu^  milk  from 
$2.88  to  $3.25. 

In  other  words,  the  supports  would  be 
boosted  above  present  levels,  and  there 
woiild  be  no  opportunity  to  lower  them, 
even  though  supply  might  increase  or 
demand  might  diminish.  It  will  freeze 
a  parity  relationship  which  is  already 
badly  out  of  date,  and  will  become  more 
so.  It  will  discourage  the  dairy  industry 
from  its  valiant  and  successful  efforts  to 
promote  consimiption  of  dairy  products. 
Why  try  to  sell  milk  in  the  commercial 
market  when  Uncle  Sam  stands  ready  to 
pay  more  than  the  trade  will  pay? 

In  House  Docxunent  No.  57.  84th  Con- 
gress, we  have  a  technical  study  of  the 
probable  effect  of  changes  now  embodied 
in  S.  3183.  According  to  this  House  docu- 
ment, there  would  be  a  further  increase 
in  milk  production  of  about  600  million 
pounds  a  year. 

Milk  consumption  would  fall  about  a 
billion  pounds  below  what  it  would  other- 
wise be. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  Govern- 
ment costs  for  the  dairy  program,  which 
during  the  last  year  of  record  totaled 
$440  million,  would  rise  by  approximately 
$75  million. 

These  are  figures  from  House  Docu- 
ment No.  57. 

The  results  of  enacting  this  provision 
might  seem  advantageous  to  those  dairy- 
men who  are  shortsighted.  But  those 
who  are  farslghted  or  have  normal  vi- 
sion will  recognize  the  same  old  siren 
song  that  let  their  ship  onto  the  rocks 
before. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  agricultural 
liw  on  the  books  which  is  fundamental- 
ly sound.  It  is  presently  smothered  with 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  soil  bank 
Is  intended  to  clear  away  the  debris,  so 
that  this  sound  law  can  operate.  The 
soil  bank,  as  now  embodied  in  Senate  bill 
3183,  has  become  encumbered  with  un- 
wise  provisions  which  defeat  Its  very 
purpose. 

If  Senate  bill  3183  becomes  law  we 
shall  be  spending  a  billion  dollars  to  de- 
crease our  surplus  and  another  billion  to 
pile  it  higher.  What  we  would  do  with 
our  right  hand  we  would  undo  with  our 


left  We  have  been  using  temporary  pal- 
liatives to  rescue  agriculture  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  And  during 
this  time  the  patient's  health  has  stead- 
ily grown  worse. 

If  the  unwise  provisions  of  Senate  bin 
3183  had  been  left  out  of  the  bUl  we 
could  have  in  operation  in  1956  a  pro- 
gram that  would  take  farmers  out  from 
under  the  crushing  surplus  burden  and 
greatly  increase  their  Income.  In  fact, 
it  is  conceivable  that  American  farmers 
could  have  the  best  year  in  our  agricul- 
tural history. 

Now  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  confer- 
ence committees  to  undo  the  lU-advised 
action  of  the  Senate.  Whatever  Is  done, 
however,  should  be  done  quickly.  We 
have  already  delayed  too  long. 

Presumably.  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees win  consider  this  blU.  It  is  my 
eamest  hope  that  the  results  of  their 
considerations  will  be  such  that  a  sound 
and  acceptable  bill,  minus  the  objection- 
able features  to  which  I  have  referred. 
wiU  quickly  be  sent  to  the  President's 
desk  for  his  approval. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  4  minutes  to  tlie  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  TounoI. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  agri- 
culture bin.  which  the  Senate  is  about 
to  consider  in  its  final  form.  I  think  is 
a  pretty  good  bill.  It  Is  not  aU  that 
farmers  need,  but  it  is  a  step  forward. 
There  is  no  90-percent  support  provi- 
sion in  it,  and  I  think  90-percent  sup- 
ports are  completely  justified.  It  will 
provide  a  little  increase  in  price  sup- 
ports of  from  5  to  10  percent.  To  that 
extent  it  will  give  farmers  some  relief. 
The  big  wheat  farmers  of  the  Nation 
will,  of  course,  be  disappointed  that  they 
now  have  a  $100,000  limitation  on  the 
amounts  of  price  supports  they  can  re- 
ceive. They  will  be  disappointed,  too, 
because  they  liked  a  bill  such  as  the 
Aiken  Act  of  1948. 

The  soil-bank  provision  as  proposed 
by  the  President  is  now  in  the  blU.  The 
Senate  gave  him  aU  he  asked  for.  and 
I  think  more.  too.  It  certainly  is  as 
liberal  as  It  possibly  can  be  in  aU  re- 
spects. 

Senators  are  laughing.  I  do  not  think 
It  is  a  laughing  matter.  Mr.  President, 
because  everything  the  President  asked 
for  is  in  the  bill,  plus  an  authorization 
to  go  further. 

One  disappointment,  so  far  as  the  ad- 
ministration is  concerned,  is  the  manda- 
tory provision  of  the  soU  bank.  The 
administration  wanted  it  completely 
voluntary.  The  adoption  of  the  Hol- 
land amendment  makes  it  mandatory 
now,  at  least  in  part  of  Its  application. 
I  think  that  is  a  disappointment  to  the 
administration.  Certainly,  Secretary 
Benson  did  everything  he  possibly  could 
do  to  oppose  any  mandatory  provision. 

There  wiU  be  a  little  relief  for  the 
dairy  farmer.  Price  supports  wlU  be 
raised  5  percent.  That  will  particularly 
help  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  Midwest. 
Certainly  5  percent  is  not  going  to  wreck 
the  dairy  price-support  program,  par- 
ticularly when  the  top  price  support 
win  be  only  80  percent  of  parity. 

Next  year  feed  grains  wiU  get  about  a 
5  percent  Increase  in  supports.  ThatwlU 
be  considerably  below  what  supports  for 
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feed  grains  were  3  or  3  years  ago.  They 
will,  however.  stlU  have  to  be  at  a  level 
5  percent  below  that  established  for 
com.  Certainly  there  Is  nnthtng  un- 
reasonable about  this  smaU  increase  in 
feed-grain  supports. 

The  two-price  system  on  the  domestic 
parity  plan  for  wheat  Is  now  In  the  biU 
substantially  as  proposed  by  the  National 
Grange,  the  second  largest  farm  organ- 
tnttion.  and  the  National  Wheat  Growers 
Association.  Two-thirds  of  the  wheat 
farmers  wlU  have  to  approve  the  plan  be- 
fore It  can  go  into  effect.  It  also  WiU  have 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agricxilture.  So  aU  of  the  derogatory 
statements  about  the  domestic  parity 
plan  certainly  are  not  true.  Two-thirds 
of  the  wheat  farmers  wiU  not  approve 
an  unreasonable  price-support  program. 
Even  after  two-thirds  of  the  wheat 
farmers  approve,  the  Secretary  does  not 
have  to  accept  it  unless  he  wants  to. 

I  hope  the  conferees  wiU  make  some 
Improvements  in  the  bilL  Not  too  much 
is  needed.  For  the  time  being,  at  least, 
we  have  rid  ourselves  of  one  of  the  most 
unreascmable  parity  formulas  which  has 
ever  been  written  into  a  farm  bill.  It 
uses  as  its  major  provision  in  determin- 
ing parity  the  average  price  be  received 
over  the  previous  10-year  period.  If 
there  had  been  a  depression  for  10  shears, 
the  average  price  of  that  period  would 
become  the  fair  price  for  the  next  10 
years.  Is  there  anything  reasonable 
about  a  provision  like  that? 

That  is  the  reason  why  dairy  farmers 
aU  over  the  Nation,  when  we  held  hear- 
ings last  fall,  disapproved  of  it.  The 
wheat  farmers  disapproved  of  it.  The 
cotton  farmers  disapproved  of  it.  I 
shaU  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognised  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
minority  floor  leader,  I  intend  to  vote  to 
send  the  biU  to  conference. 

I  believe  the  biU  has  been  enctmibered 
with  a  great  many  unwise  provisions.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  the  conference 
committee  will  be  able  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  bilL    I  certainly  hope  so. 

The  parliamentary  situation  is  Just 
this:  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  one  version  of  the  biU;  the  Senate 
has  passed  another  version.  We  have 
substituted  the  text  of  the  Senate  blU 
for  the  text  of  the  Bouse  biU.  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill.  Under 
the  parliamentary  situation,  the  bill  now 
goes  to  conference.  I  think  we  may  have 
a  reasonable  hope  that — inasmuch  as  the 
conferees  will  be  Interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  farmer — the  con- 
ferees win  try  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
measure,  one  which  ultimately  can  be- 
come the  law,  after  being  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  conferees  will  act  in 
that  way.  In  any  event,  from  the  parlia- 
mentary point  of  view,  after  the  caaleiees 
meet,  the  conference  report  will  be  sent 
to  the  House  and  to  the  Senate.  At  that 
time,  we  shaU  know  whether  the  con- 
ferees have  accomplished  that  objective, 
which  aU  of  us  desire.  If  they  have  not, 
the  House  and  Senate  wiU  have  an  op- 


portunity to  pass  up(m  the  ocmf  erence 
report  on  that  basis.  At  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  Judgment  of  Congress,  we 
can  determine  whether,  in  oar  Judgment, 
the  bin  is  In  sadsf  aetory  form  to  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
him  to  exercise  his  constitutional  re- 
sponsibiUty. 

I  aftftinni'  that  the  President's  decision 
win  rest  primarily  upon  what  wiU  be  the 
final  form  of  the  biU.  For  that  reason, 
I  ShaU  vote  to  send  the  bUl  to  conference, 
where  I  hope  and  expect  it  wiU  go. 

The  House  of  Representatives  win 
make  its  own  determination.  It  may  or 
it  may  not,  according  to  its  Judgment, 
Instruct  its  conferees. 

In  any  event,  I  express  the  hope  that 
In  the  days  immediately  ahead  we  shaU 
have  the  cooperation  of  both  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Uieir  conferees. 
In  having  early  meetings  of  the  confer- 
ence committee.  I  hope  the  conferees 
will  report  to  their  respective  bodies  be- 
fore the  Easter  recess.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  would  be  more  damaging  to 
the  American  farmer  than  for  us  to  per- 
mit this  measure  to  be  delayed  untU  after 
the  Easter  recess  and  untU  it  could  no 
longer  be  of  benefit  to  the  American 
farmer. 

So,  speaking  from  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  express  the  hope  and  I  am  sure  I  also 
express  the  hope  of  many  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  have 
labored  so  diligently  on  the  bUl— that 
the  conferees  wiU  meet  promptly,  and 
WiU  make  their  decision,  and  wiU  report 
to  the  two  Houses  ol  the  Congress  before 
the  Easter  recess:  and  that  then,  without 
any  prolonged  delay,  that  the  two  Houses 
will  express  their  Judgment  on  the  con- 
ference report,  and  that  the  measure 
then  wUl  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  his  action. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  addlti(mal  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognised  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  certainly  hope 
that  when  the  conference  report  comes 
back  to  us,  it  wiU  be  one  which  we,  la 
good  conscience,  can  support;  and  I 
doubly  hope  that  it  wUl  be  one  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  hi 
good  conscience,  in  carrying  out  his  con- 
stitutional responsibUity,  wUl  feel  Justi- 
fied in  approving. 

Mr.  JOKSSOS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  KIESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  rec<%nized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Texas  srield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shaU  be 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  time  in  which  to  discuss  the  bill, 
before  the  final  vote  is  taken. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Certainly. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Approximately  3  mln- 
utesw 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BAaxLKT  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Bfr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  want  this 
measure  to  go  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
with  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkh]  stiU 
ringing  in  our  ears,  so  as  to  lead  Mem- 
bers who  perhaps  are  not  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
perhaps  have  not  foUowed  the  biU 
through  Its  various  stages  dtiring  the 
long  and  tiunultuotis  debate  we  have  had, 
to  believe  that  the  bin  is  anywhere  near 
the  undesirable  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
in  his  pessimistic  view  of  it  has  described 
it  as  being. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  It  Is  as  good 
a  bin  as  it  was  when  it  was  brought  to 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  As 
the  biU  was  reported  by  the  committee, 
it  contained  provision  for  a  twofold 
program  of  conserving  acres  and  reduc- 
ing acres  while  at  the  same  ttae  provid- 
ing price  supports,  which  would  have 
worked  fairly  weU  in  the  next  2  years. 

But  in  the  early  stages  of  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  support  program  we  in  the  com- 
mittee had  provided  in  the  first  two  sec- 
tions of  the  bm  was  annihilated  and  re- 
moved from  the  bilL  Subsequently, 
some  patches  were  put  on.  which  moved 
back  in  the  direction  of  better  price  sup- 
ports. Some  conceptions  were  included 
to  move  in  that  direction,  although  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  going  to  be  as  ef- 
fective as  the  90  percent  provisions  would 
have  been  If  we  had  kept  them  In  the  biU. 
Some  of  the  same  Members  who  voted 
against  maintaining  price  supports  by 
the  two  sections  we  in  the  committee 
wrote  into  the  biU,  voted  to  put  them 
back  in  my  some  awkward  mechanisms 
which  I  predict,  wiU  not  serve  the 
farmer  or  the  coimtry  as  weU  as  the 
price  supports  we  incorporated  in  this 
bin  in  our  committee.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  the  way  the  democratic 
process  works.  In  this  legislative  busi- 
ness, no  one  gets  everything  he  wants. 
Frequently — indeed  usually — we  reach 
our  decisions  through  such  compromises. 
Certainly  we  have  a  clear  demonstration 
of  that  in  this  measure. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  three 
major  general  farm  organizations  at 
longstanding  records  of  public  service 
over  the  span  of  many  years.  Any  one 
of  those  three  organizations  now  can  go 
to  its  constituent  members  and  can  say 
to  them  with  pride,  "Look  at  what  we 
succeeded  in  having  put  Into  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956 ";  and  the  presidents 
of  the  two  rival  organisattons  can  say, 
"Yes,  that  is  true;  but  look  at  the  battles 
you  lost" — because  certainly  a  blU  of  this 
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sort  li  not  the  ereaUon  or  the  bndn- 
child  or  the  product  of  any  particular 
onanliaUon,  nor  need  it  became  the  an« 
atbema  of  any  organiiatian.  Each  or- 
ganiiatlon  contributed  to  its  final  forum : 
each,  likewiae.  opposed  certain  proviaions 
It  now  «^owt^«w» 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  ctmsider 
the  oldest  of  the  farm  organixations.  the 
National  Orange.  It  finally  found  itself 
at  a  point  where  it  could  applaud  the  in- 
corporation In  the  bill  of  the  2-prlce  sys- 
tem which  it  has  advocated  for  many. 
Bumy  years:  and  we  voted  to  provide  tor 
that  system  in  the  bill,  in  the  case  of  rice 
and  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Certainly  that 
should  be  a  cause  of  gratification  for  the 
Grangers  of  America,  who  for  so  long 
have  advocated  this  approach  so  per- 
sistently.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  e3q;>ired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  srleld  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nised for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  however  the 
grangers  look  askance  at  the  dual  parity 
formula  for  which  we  have  provided  in 
the  bill,  and  also  at  some  of  the  price- 
support  mechanisms.  But  they  have  been 
put  into  the  bill.  The  members  of  the 
grange  will  find  in  the  bill  some  things 
they  like  and  some  things  they  do  not 
like.  Just  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  find  and  Just  as  the  President 
win  find,  and  Just  as  Senators  already 
have  found,  in  connection  with  our  ac- 
tion in  bringing  the  bill  up  to  the  point 
of  passage  that  it  has  features  which 
most  of  us  both  approve  and  disapprove. 
That  is  also  true  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  the  Republican  and  the  Democrat 
Parties. 

Consider  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 
I  believe  it  claims  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
farm  organizations.    It  is  not  the  largest 
in  the  particular  area  of  the  country 
from  which  I  come,  but  certainly  It  is  a 
great  and  distinguished  fam  organiza- 
tion.    At  its  national  conventions,  its 
officials  and  other  members  can  certainly 
give  speeches  which  will  ring  the  rafters 
with  paeans  of  praise  over  the  fact  that 
It  succeeded  in  having  a  compulsory  soil 
bank  provision  put  into  the  bill,  because 
in  an  amendment  adopted  today  we  made 
soil-bank  participation  Compulsory.    In 
the  main,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
can  also  take  great  pride  in  the  com 
program,  because  many  farm  bureau  of- 
ficials felt  that  this  particular  approach 
to  the  com  program  and  the  com  prob- 
lem was  better  than  a  provision  for  90 
percent.    But  on  the  other  hand,  some 
officials  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
will  point  to  the  bill  and  will  say,  "What  a 
calamity.   Look  at  the  dairy  provision" — 
which  the  conmiittee  wrote  into  the  bill, 
and  which  I  am  happy  to  say  has  re- 
mained in  the  bill.    The  members  of  the 
farm  bureau  also  will  say.  no  doubt. 
"What  a  calamity  that  the  bill  contains 
the  price-support  mechanisms" — written 
in  by  the  Humphrey  amendment,  near 


the  concluding  stages  of  our  action  on 
the  bilL  And  no  doubt  they  will  say. 
"What  a  calamity  that  the  provision  for 
dual  parity  is  in  the  bUl."  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, like  the  grangers,  they  will  find 
that  they  won  some  battles  and  lost 
others.  That  Is  America;  that  happens 
to  us  all. 

And  then  there  Is  the  Ft.rmers  Union. 
During  several  days  of  the  debate,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  and  colloquy 
regarding  the  Farmers  Union,  touched 
off  by  a  speech  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  norida.  It  is  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative and  responsible  farm  organiza- 
tion; and  in  certain  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, primarily  in  those  which  raise 
wheat,  and  perhaps  in  those  which  raise 
com  and  livestock,  the  Farmers  Union 
is  a  very  strong  and  active  organization. 
It  can  look  with  real  pride  to  the  fact 
that  provision  for  dual  parity  has  been 
retained  in  the  bill  as  it  was  written  in 
committee.  Dual  parity  is  something  the 
Farmers  Union  members  believe  in. 
Just  as  there  are  other  special  Ideas  that 
other  farm  organizations  have,  the 
Farmers  Union  has  felt  that  dual  parity 
is  essential  and  necessary.  Its  members 
will  be  happy  and  will  smile  a  bit  about 
the  upward  trend  of  price  supports,  even 
though  at  their  conventions  they  will 
bemoan  the  fact  that  90  percent  price 
supports  on  the  basic  commodities  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  bill.  So.  like 
the  Orange  and  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  members  of  the  Fanners  Union  have 
won  some  battles  and  have  lost  some 
others.  This  bill  as  we  now  have  it 
before  us,  Mr.  President,  wears  no  man's 
collar  and  is  the  product  of  many  minds. 
It  incorporates  constructive  proposals 
from  every  farm  organization. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  this  measure  overwhelmingly, 
and  will  send  it  to  conference.  I  join  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  conference,  the  conferees  will 
act  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  the  frowns 
of  some  of  the  farm  organizations  into 
smiles,  and  will  tone  down  some  features 
a  little,  so  there  will  be  a  composure  and 
a  concern  which  will  enable  the  con- 
ferees to  return  to  us  a  conference  report 
for  which  all  of  us  can  vote,  and  which 
will  wortc  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
farm  income  in  1956  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing years,  and  will  be  a  measure  which 
the  President  will  sign.  The  conferees 
have  the  raw  material  with  which  to 
work.  In  the  proper  spirit  of  give  and 
take,  they  can  improve  this  bill  tremen- 
dously. They  can  eliminate  certain 
weaknesses,  they  can  refine  hasty  lan- 
guage, they  can  reconcile  differences, 
and  they  can  avail  themselves  of  expert 
counsel  on  any  features  which  raise 
serious  doubts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  hope  all  this 


Is  done  before  the  Easter  recess  Is  taken. 
I  think  Congress  needs  an  Easter  re- 
cess: but  I  think  America  needs  a  farm 
bill  worse  than  Congress  needs  a  recess. 
If  there  Is  any  tendency  in  the  other 
body  to  drag  heels  or  to  delay  action 
in  conference.  I  suggest  that  we  abandon 
the  Easter  recess,  rather  than  abandon 
the  idea  of  having  a  new  farm  bill  for 
the  farmers  to  use  in  the  crop  year  1050. 
Time  is  numing  short  but  there  is  still 
time  to  complete  this  task  by  Easter — 
and  we  should  resolve  to  stay  here  in 
session  until  conference  approval  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  at 
this  time  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Ancn]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
comments  on  the  bill.  I  neglected  to  say 
that  we  should  not  assume  that  the  bill 
cannot  be  cleaned  up  in  conference  and 
made  a  decent  bill  to  be  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident. It  is  my  hope  that  it  can.  For 
that  reason,  I  shall  vote  to  send  the  bill 
to  conference. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.       

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  reluctantly  and 
with  considerable,  shall  I  say.  trepida- 
tion, or  something  of  that  sort.  I  have 
seen  more  inconsistency  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  bill 
so  far  as  basic  principles  are  concerned 
than  I  have  seen  in  a  great  many  years. 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  funda- 
mental attitudes  of  a  great  many  people. 
The  bill  is  a  hodgepodge  of  poliUcal 
manipulation  and  political  distortion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  ap- 
proach a  f  imdamental  economic  problem 
such  as  the  farm  problem  with  the  po- 
litical twists  which  have  been  put  on  the 
bill.  I  only  hope  that  in  some  way  in 
conference  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at 
a  sound  and  equitable  bill.  I  say  I  hope 
so.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  express 
the  idea  tonight  that  we  shall. 

Fundamentally.  Mr.  President,  agricul- 
ture is  utterly  basic  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  country.  For  many  years  I  have  de- 
cried the  fact  that  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture have  been  approached  on  the 
basis  of  treating  symptoms  instead  of 
the  disease  Itself.  We  had  an  opportu- 
nity in  the  pending  bill  when  we  started 
Its  consideration  to  treat  the  funda- 
mentals, not  the  symptoms. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  bill  now  stands, 
we  have  treated  the  symptoms,  not  the 
f\mdamental  causes  of  the  disease.  Per- 
haps it  is  politically  expedient  to  do  that. 
I  do  not  know.    To  me  it  is  offensive. 

I  can  only  hope  that  In  the  minds  of 
men  of  good  will  and  sincerity  we  may 
find  an  area  of  compromise  and  settle- 
ment which  will  give  us  an  acceptable 
bill. 

For  that  reason  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill  tonight  I  shall  not  vote  for  it  be- 
cause it  is  a  good  bill.    I  think  that 


fundamentally  It  Is  probably  the  worst 
agricultural  bill  that  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate.  It  has  been  influenced 
by  political  manipulations  which  are  al- 
most beyond  belief,  if  we  consider  the 
fact  that  we  should  act  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  best  interests  of  agriculture. 
Be  that  iis  it  may,  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  of  voting  on  the  bill. 
While  there  are  provisions  in  it  that  will 
be  of  some  assistance  to  my  section  of 
the  country,  there  are  also  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  will  be  of  disservice  to  the 
very  sections  represented  by  Senators 
who  voted  for  them.  When  they  analyze 
those  sections,  they  will  find  that  they 
voted  a  disservice  to  their  sections. 

I  do  not  wish  to  do  a  disservice  to  any 
section  of  agriculture  in  this  country. 
I  have  voted  for  some  provisions  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  my  area 
for  which,  perhaps.  I  could  be  criticized. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  agriculture  should 
be  the  guiding  motive,  not  what  political 
advantage  will  accrue  to  those  who  have 
emotionally  evangelized  their  people  as 
to  what  they  have  done  for  agriculture. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  making 
a  mistake,  not  in  voting  for  the  bill,  be- 
cause that  is  all  over  the  dam,  but  in 
letting  ourselves  to  be  led  as  a  body  into 
particular  political  areas  where  we  be- 
lieve we  can  get  a  little  advantage  lo- 
cally, but  by  which  we  do  things  to  agri- 
culture instead  of  things  for  agriculture. 
That  is  what  we  have  done  in  the  bill. 
I  believe  we  have  so  classified  and  char- 
acterized the  bill  that  no  one  can  now 
look  on  it  with  a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate — perhaps  I  am  wrong — who  can 
look  at  the  result  of  his  vote  tonight 
with  the  feeling  of  personal  satisfaction 
and  personal  pride  that  he  has  voted  for 
or  supported  a  bill  which  in  the  long 
rxm  will  be  good  for  agriculture. 

We  may  take  some  comfort  in  saying. 
"I  got  this  little  piece  out  of  it."  How- 
ever, in  getting  a  particular  little  piece, 
I  believe  most  of  us  are  bound  to  admit 
that  we  have  sacrificed  the  general  wel- 
fare of  agriculture  to  the  sectional  self- 
ishness of  a  little  bit  of  local  advantage 
in  some  particular.  If  anyone  can  get 
any  comfort  out  of  that,  bless  him  in 
his  comfort.  If  anyone  can  get  any 
benefit  out  of  the  fact  that  he  feels  he 
can  go  to  his  own  constituency  and  say, 
"Look  what  I  did  for  you  in  this  little 
part  of  the  bill,"  let  him  get  comfort 
out  of  it.  I  derive  no  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  I  may  have  obtained  a  little 
advantage  for  a  particular  locality,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  whole  economic 
structure  of  agriculture.  We  might  as 
well  face  it, 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  tonight,  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  good  bill— it  is  a  bad  bill  for 
agriculture  in  the  main — but  in  the  hope 
that  in  conference  there  will  be  a  sulll- 
clent  amount  of  unselfishness  to  bring 
out  a  good  bill.  I  hope  the  conference 
committee  does  not  go  to  Europe  for  2 
or  3  weeks  to  avoid  action  on  the  bill  in 


conference.  I  hope  there  is  enough  re- 
sponsibility in  the  conference  committee 
to  avoid  that  kind  of  situation,  and  that 
the  conference  will  meet  immediately.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill  in  the  hope  that 
out  of  conference  will  come  a  bill  that 
will  do  something  for  agriculture  instead 
of  something  to  agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllendcrI. 

BCr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  I  am  disappointed  that  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  enact  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  However,  I  am  not  really 
swDrised  at  either  the  number  or  out- 
come of  votes  that  have  been  taken.  It 
is  now  my  hope  that  the  bill  can  be  sent 
to  conference,  and  that  the  conferees  wUl 
sit  down  together  and,  with  this  bill  as  a 
foundation,  agree  upon  a  measure  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  as  much  of  a 
pessimist  as  my  good  friend  from  Ver- 
mont seems  to  be.  He  has  complained 
about  a  niunber  of  provisions  in  the  bilL 
Of  course,  he  has  had  every  opportunity 
to  move  to  strike  out  the  sections  of 
which  he  now  complains.  For  example, 
he  tonight  has  referred  to  the  milk  sec- 
tion and  has  indicated  that  portion  of  the 
bill  is  terrible.  He  paid  his  respects,  too, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  two-price  plan  for 
rice  and  has  complained  about  the  space 
it  occupies  in  the  bill.  However,  Mr. 
President,  he  did  not  attempt  to  strike 
either  of  those  sections  from  the  bill.  In 
these  two  provisions  of  which  he  c<»n- 
plains,  his  opposition  was  not  translated 
into  motions  to  strike  the  offending  pro- 
visions from  this  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conference  committee,  I 
shall  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  a  workable 
and  effective  conference  report  is  sent 
to  both  Houses,  I  will  do  my  best  to  see 
that  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  conference 
report  before  Congress  takes  an  Easter 
recess.  I  have  already  taken  up  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  [Mr.  Coolkt]  and  he  indicated  to 
me  some  time  ago  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  have  the  committee  on  con- 
ference meet  at  an  early  date,  to  the  end 
that  we  can  have  a  farm  bill  enacted  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  this  bill  is 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  hope  to  ask  for 
a  conference  with  the  House,  that  we  in- 
sist on  the  Senate  amendments,  and  that 
conferees  be  appointed.  According  to 
the  views  expressed  by  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
Loopnl,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for 
us  in  good  faith  to  insist  on  all  o\ir 
amendments — at  least,  he  has  declared 
that  many  of  them  are  bad.  However, 
again  I  am  an  optimist.  I  do  not  share 
my  friend's  dark  views.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  beginning,  and  I  believe  the  con- 
ference report  will  please  the  majority 
of  Senators.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  please  everybody.  When  we  held 
hearings  in  the  fall  we  could  not  get 
unanimity  of  acti<«  or  thought  as  to  this 


bill  from  the  organizations  or  from  the 
farmers,  and  we  had,  as  all  Senators 
know,  much  difficulty  in  getting  una- 
nimity on  enough  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  the  committee  to  have  it 
brought  before  the  Senate.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  the  com- 
mittee on  conference  to  agree  upon  a  re- 
port that  would  please  everyone. 

Let  us  hope  that  with  the  bill  we  shall 
pass  as  a  starting  point,  although  some 
of  my  good  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  have  spent  considerable  time 
lambasting  some  of  its  provisions,  we 
shall  be  able  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  House  conferees  within  the  next  2 
weeks  on  a  conference  report,  one  the 
Senate  shall  be  able  to  complete  action 
upon  before  the  Easter  recess. 

I  have  done  nothing  since  last  Novem- 
ber but  work  on  the  farm  bill,  and  I  am 
not  one  who  gives  up.  I  believe  we  have 
material  on  hand  which  we  can  get  to 
work  on  in  conference.  I  reemphasize 
that  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  start 
this  week  with  a  conference  on  the  bill. 
I  believe  that  if  the  conferees  will  get 
together  and  make  up  their  minds  that 
they  want  a  report,  we  can  have  a  con- 
ference report  ready  for  action  by  both 
Houses  before  the  Easter  recess.  It  will 
take  much  work  and  long  hours,  but  it 
can  be  done.  We  have  come  too  far 
since  the  fall  to  permit  ourselves  the 
luxury  of  foot-dragging  at  this  point 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senate  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  ISx.  President,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  but  I  am  a  farmer.  I  know 
what  the  problems  of  the  farmer  are. 
I  believe  I  know  the  cure  for  the  prob- 
lems. I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  effect  a  cure.  The 
immediate  problem,  of  course,  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  existing  surpluses.  The  next 
problem  is  to  make  certain  that  we  do 
not  accimiulate  in  the  immediate  future 
other  surpluses,  because  of  our  ability  to 
produce  agricultural  products.  The  rea- 
son we  have  low  farm  prices  is  that  we 
have  a  great  capacity  to  produce  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  an  almost  un- 
limited extent.  Our  capacity  to  produce 
is  due  to  our  having  tractors  and  fer- 
tilizer and  all  kinds  of  new  seeds.  All 
that  hangs  as  a  threat  over  the  price 
structure  of  America. 

Therefore,  we  have  two  Immediate 
problems.  One  is  the  surplus  problem, 
and  the  other  is  the  problem  of  keeping 
down  the  surpluses,  so  that  prices  in  the 
open  market  may  rise  to  where  they 
belong. 

I  am  not  wise  enough  to  know  whether 
we  have  done  that  in  the  bill  we  are 
about  to  pass,  because  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  However  I  do  wish  to  say  that 
In  my  opinion  we  have  done  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  as  good  as  job  as  we  could  have 
done — or  perhaps  should  not  have 
done — depending  on  the  viewpoint  of 
Senators.  However,  we  have  not  as  3^t 
touched  the  fundamental  cause  or  a 
fundamental  ciu'e.  There  is  only  one 
cure  for  the  farm  problem,  and  that  is 
increased  production  and  increased  con- 
sumption.   We  cannot  cure  the  farm 
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mroblem  bj  cutUog  the  fanner's  pimlxie- 
tlon. 

If  the  best  we  can  offer  to  the  Ameri- 
can fanner  Is  a  reduction  in  his  produc- 
tlon  and  perhaps  a  slight  increase  in  his 
prices  by  taxing  the  American  people 
und  by  paying  subsidies,  then  we  are  not 
living  up  to  our  rfaponsihilltles.  I  do 
nope  that  we  may  have  adopted  rules 
and  regulations  or  passed  a  law  which 
will  get  rid  of  existing  surpluses.  I 
hope  so. 

We  may  likewise,  through  the  soil  bank 
and  other  amendmoits.  temporarily  cut 
back  production,  which  likewise  will  raise 
prices.  But.  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  all 
we  have  to  offer  the  American  farmer,  if 
that  is  all  we  have  to  offer  the  American 
people — reduce  production  and  reduce 
markets,  while  other  segments  of  our  in- 
dustry are  increasing — we  had  better  be- 
ware, because  we  have  not  solved  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  introduce  to- 
morrow, or  at  least  before  this  week  ends, 
a  bill  which  I  hc^w  every  Senator  will 
Join  with  me  in  passing.  The  reason 
why  I  have  not  introduced  it  is  because 
I  did  not  want  it  to  be  an  amendment 
to  the  present  bill.  The  bill  which  I  shall 
Introduce  will  increase  the  uses  for  iatim 
products,  will  increase  consumiHion  of 
farm  products,  and  will  increase  the  in- 
come of  the  American  farmer  by  giving 
him  more,  not  less.  I  hope  that  when  I 
Introduce  it.  it  will  not  be  considered  as 
poUtlcaL  I  shall  invite  every  Senator  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  with  me  on 
thisbilL  It  will  increase  the  \MW8  of  farm 
products,  thereby  making  the  farmer 
more  prosperous  by  virtue  of  more  con- 
sumption instead  of  less  consimiption. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  of  course,  that 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  take 
credit  for  the  soil  bank.  That,  of  course, 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  reducing 
the  production  of  the  American  farmer. 
I  am  In  favor  of  the  soil  bank,  because 
we  must  reduce  the  surpluses,  or  we  shall 
not  increase  farm  prices. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  hold  hearings  on  my  bill 
and  that  the  Senate  will  pass  it  in  order 
that  we  may  do  something  constructive 
for  American  agriculture  by  increasing 
production  because  of  new  uses  for  farm 
products. 

Senators  will  be  amazed  by  what  the 
Department  has  in  its  laboratory  and 
what  private  industry  is  at  the  moment 
in  position  to  do  and  what  it  will  do 
If  it  is  given  an  opportunity  to  do  it 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  that  we  pass  the  farm  biU  to- 
night and  send  it  to  the  House,  that  the 
conferees  get  together  on  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  bill,  and  particularly  get  to- 
gether on  those  things  which  will  reduce 
surpluses  and  those  things  which  will 
hold  down  production  temporarily,  and 
then,  that  the  Congress,  without  any 
thought  of  poUtica  whatsoever,  will  do 
what  la  necessary  to  find  new  uses  for 
farm  products  in  Industry.  Thereby  we 
shall  be  serving  the  American  farmer 


and  the  American  people.  I  am  confl- 
dent  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  taitroduce  my 
bill  tomorrow  I  hope  every  Senator  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  Join  with  me 
and  that  hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
bill  in  order  to  make  certain  it  contains 
the  proper  language  and  will  do  what 
we  believe  it  will  do.  namely,  increase 
the  income  of  farmers  and  increase  their 
producUoD.  rather  than  to  depress  farm 
prices. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Wxucxal. 

Mr.  WELKKR.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
assume  for  a  moment  that  this  bill  will 
not  come  out  of  conference  a  good  bill. 
I  have  faith  in  my  friends  in  the  House 
and  m  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  hope  and  faith  will  be  abiding  until 
I  find  that  I  am  wrong.  I  shall  always 
be  grateful  to  this  body  of  Senators  who 
gave  me  a  vote  on  my  amendment.  I 
know  the  people  of  Idaho  will  want  to 
know  whether  we  have  done  a  good  job 
for  those  who  have  an  oversupply  of  dried 
beans,  fniits  and  vegetables,  onions  and 
potatoes,  row  crops,  and  dairy  products. 

I  hope  we  shall  remember  the  words 
used  by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  fMr.  AllottI  the  other 
day  when  he  stated  that  the  farmers 
are  likely  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  so- 
called  basic  commodities  that  seem  to 
control  the  farm  economy  of  this  Na- 
tion. After  all.  our  Nation  was  built  on 
the  small-family  farm.  I  wonder  if  we 
have  done  our  duty  here.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  we  have,  but,  somehow.  I  feel 
that  we  have  not. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  first-term  Senator 
tn  this  august  body,  permit  me,  as  a 
farmer,  to  give  the  Senate  this  word.  If 
I  may.  I  think  it  is  time  that  people 
who  are  not  farmers  keep  their  noses 
out  of  the  farmers'  business.  I  mean  by 
that,  the  middlemen,  the  makers  of  in- 
creases to  freight  rates,  and  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  things  which  have 
brought  about  the  dilemma  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  whether  he  be  big  or  small. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill. 
It  Is  not  what  I  wanted,  but  I  do  not  think 
10  percent  of  the  Senators  on  the  floor 
understand  the  bill  and  the  great  nxmi- 
bcr  of  amendments  which  are  attached 
to  it.  But  I  have  faith  and  confidence 
in  my  colleagues,  and  I  know  they  will 
do  what  they  think  Is  best  for  their  SUtes 
and  for  their  Nation. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr  President.  1 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Coimectlcut  IMr.  BtrsHl. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  when  this 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  and  the 
first  amendment  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
54  to  41.  I  fully  intended  to  vote  for  the 
bill  with  that  amendment.  After  these 
days  of  discussion  we  have  Just  heard 
the  report  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
u  to  what  he  thinks  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  form.  He  has  labored  over  it. 
as  have  other  members  of  the  committee, 
conscientiously  and  faithfully. 

But  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
Senate  is  a  bill  so  full  of  amendments  as 
to  make  it  really  and  completely  un- 
acceptable to  him.  I  believe  his  views 
reflect  the  view^  of  the  Department  of 


Agriculture,  and  they  would  agree  with 
the  fine  statement  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  AuuemJ  on  the 
floor  a  few  minutes  ago. 

We  are  asked,  in  view  of  that  sUte- 
ment  and  other  statements  about  the 
imperfections  of  the  bill,  to  put  our  faith 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  produce  a 
conference  report  which  will  be  accept- 
able to  us.  although  this  bill  is  not.  Cer- 
tainly I  can  see  littlj  reason  to  place  one's 
faith  in  the  other  body  on  this  issue, 
when  they  have  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  is  even  less  acceptable  than  is  the 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

I  simply  say  that  I  cannot  reconcile 
the  thought  that  we  must  place  what 
many  Senators  feel  to  be  our  failure  la 
the  hands  of  the  other  body  or  to  Join 
with  them  in  trying  to  make  something 
good  out  of  two  bad  bills. 

So  very  reluctantly  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bill  m  its  present  form,  hoping  that  / 
a  miracle  may  happen,  and  that  the  con- 
ference report  may  be  adopted  in  such  a 
form  as  may  be  acceptable  to  us.  as  was 
the  bill  itself  after  the  first  amendment 
had  be«n  adopted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  the 
bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Seiutte 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ^>restry 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement 
over  the  present  farm  bilL  I  regret  ex- 
ceedingly the  fact  that  the  90  percent  of 
party  provisions  were  generally  stricken 
from  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee. I  had  hoped  the  bill  would  be 
improved  instead  of  weakened. 

It  was  very  encouraging  to  hear  the 
sUtement  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  he  Intends  to  fight  > 
for  some  of  the  provisions  which  were 
eliminated,  and  to  press  for  a  strength- 
ening of  the  bin  in  the  f^M«mm^  of 
conference. 

I  hope  the  conferees  will  consider  that 
what  we  are  witnessing  today  is  almost 
the    same    as    that    which    happened 

Then,  as  now.  stock  market  prices  were 
soaring.  Dividends  were  soaring.  But 
there  was  a  soft  spot,  and  that  soft 
spot  was  In  the  farm  economy.  The  re- 
cession that  began  on  the  farm  spread  to 
the  towns  and  cities,  and  we  went 
through  the  terrible  crash  which  all  of 
us  hope  will  never  occur  again. 

I  have  been  in  the  farm  areas.  aiMl  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about  The 
farmers  are  really  hurting.  Millions  of 
small  farmers  are  being  squeezed  out  of 
production.  Those  not  so  small  are  bare- 
ly hanging  on  as  they  see  their  reserves 
of  money  diminish  m  ever-decreasing 
income. 

Already  the  second  phase  of  this  re- 
cession is  noticeable.  It  has  spread  to 
the  small  towns  and  villages  of  the  Na- 
tion, ordiruirlly  the  most  stable  point  of 
our  economy.  There  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  revenue  for  those  industries  serv- 
ing the  farmers.  Unless  we  put  a  halt 
to  the  trend,  there  will  be  additional 
suffering,  and  the  cycle  wUl  have  really 
started  swinging— a  cycle  which  we  know 
from  experience  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
stop. 
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Senators  know  what  I  have  tried  to 
do  about  the  farm  bill.  Along  with 
others  of  our  colleagues,  I  worked  for 
establishing  a  support  program  based 
upon  a  graduated  income  plan,  with  100 
percent  supports  up  to  $7,000  of  gross 
income;  90  percent  up  to  $20,000;  and  75 
percent  up  to  $50,000. 

Some  persons  think  a  high  support 
program  is  only  an  interim  step-by-step 
measure.  I  feel,  however,  that  we  should 
have  a  permanent  Government  poUcy 
and  program  which  will  try  to  keep  farm 
income  on  a  full  parity  with  other  seg- 
ments of  the  econmy.  Let  me  make  this 
clear:  I  think  our  laws  and  their  admin- 
istration should  be  aimed  at  the  objec- 
tive of  keeping  the  farmers  on  a  full 
parity  basis.  The  farmers  are  entitled 
to  the  stability  which  would  come  from 
a  long  range  program  of  this  kind. 

^Xhe  amendiment  giving  special  relief 
to^he  small  farmer  is  at  least  a  start 
toward  this  objective. 

Such  support  for  the  small  farmer  Is 
gaining  strength  all  the  time.  While  it 
may  not  be  adopted  at  this  session,  I 
know  It  has  merit  and  eventually  will  be 
adopted. 

I  urged  the  adoption  of  an  incentive 
payment  plan  for  hogs  and  livestock 
to  encourage  marketing  at  lower  weights. 
I  urged  the  food  stamp  plan  for  distri- 
bution of  the  surplus,  and  a  strategic 
reserve  plan  for  removing  s<Hne  of  the 
stocks  from  the  surplus  where  they  tend 
to  reduce  the  market. 

I  believe  that  this,  along  with  other 
features  of  the  present  farm  bill,  would 
have  been  a  good  program.  The  Sen- 
ate, however,  did  not  adopt  these  pro- 
posals and  other  proposals  which  I  sup- 
ported along  with  many  other  Senators. 
I  now  make  a  final  plea.  We  have 
not  taken  the  steps  which  many  of  us 
thought  would  improve  and  stabilize  the 
farm  economy. 

At  least.  I  hope  the  conference  com- 
mittee win  take  th?  step  of  continuing 
90-percent  supports  t*)r  a  limited  period, 
while  we  have  time  to  stop  and  take 
stock. 

At  least,  let  us  try  to  stop  the  down- 
ward spiral  now  and  pull  the  farmer 
through  this  year's  crops. 

Ever  since  Secretary  Benson  took 
office  he  has  been  telling  us  that  finally 
prices  have  stabilized  and  the  farm 
prices  are  substantially  solid.  But  ever 
smce  he  has  had  free  sway  with  his 
program  of  reduced  supports,  the  fact 
is  that  farm  prices  have  been  falling. 
Every  time  he  has  said  the  market  was 
stabilized,  parity  has  dropped  a  little 
more. 

Unless  we  stop  the  drop  now.  with  a 
high  support  for  a  limited  period,  at 
least,  we  shall  live  td  regret  it. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  even  though 
I  think  It  most  inadequate.  However, 
there  are  some  worthwhile  features  of 
the  bill,  and  there  is  the  hope  that  the 
conference  committee  will  bring  out  a 
measure  that  will  give  more  substantial 
relief  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  am  by  nature  an  optimist.  Being 
such.  I  shall  certainly  draw  as  fully  as 


I  may  upon  my  optimism  to  vote  for 
this  measure,  about  which  I  have  very 
grave  doubts,  and  many  of  whose  provi- 
sions I  think  are  exceedingly  unwise, 
in  the  h(H>e  that  the  bill  may  be  returned 
from  conference  in  bett^*  condition. 

Certainly  I  have  no  feeling  at  all  of 
infaUibiUty,  and  I  do  not  believe  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  has.  I  can- 
not refrain,  however,  from  expressing  the 
hope  that  a  much  sounder  bill  will  be 
returned  from  conference  than  we  now 
have  before  us. 

Generally  when  I  vote  for  a  measure 
on  final  passage,  it  is  because  I  have 
the  conviction  that  it  is  soimd  and 
should  prevail.  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
do  not  have  that  conviction  with  refer- 
ence to  this  bill.  I  shall  vote  for  it  only 
in  order  that  it  may  go  to  conference, 
and  with  the  expressed  hope  that  it  may 
come  back  to  us  in  much  better  shape 
than  it  is  in  now.  I  have  added  this 
statement  tonight  because  when  I  vote 
for  a  bill  on  final  passage,  I  generally 
like  to  feel  so  siu-e  of  the  rightness  of 
my  position  that  I  expect  to  see  it 
through,  even  to  the  extent  of  voting  to 
disapprove  a  veto  by  the  President,  if 
that  should  ensue.  I  think  my  voting 
record  in  the  Senate  will  so  izKiicate. 

In  the  present  instance.  I  wish  to  leave 
the  record  perfectly  clear  on  this 
point  If  some  of  the  errors,  which  I 
think  to  be  very  grave  expressions  of  poor 
Judgment,  and  conclusions  that  not 
only  will  not  bring  solutions  to  hard- 
pressed  agriculture,  but  instead  will 
worsen  their  situation,  shall  remain  in 
the  bill.  I  reserve  the  right  not  only  to 
vote  against  the  report  which  will  come 
back  from  conference,  but  if  what  re- 
mains in  conference  report  may  be 
adopted  and  relied  upon  as  ground  for 
disapproval  of  the  bill  by  the  Executive. 
I  reserve  the  right  to  vote  to  sustain  such 
disapproval,  because  I  think  that  unless 
several  very  bad  features  are  eliminated 
from  the  bill,  instead  of  having  brought 
relief,  help,  and  succor  to  agriculture, 
we  will  instead  actually  have  worsened 
their  situation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr,  President,  this  na- 
tion is  enjoying  the  highest  national  in- 
come in  its  history.  There  are  more 
people  employed  at  higher  wages  than 
has  ever  before  been  experienced  in  this 
land. 

Unfortunately,  agriculture  does  not 
share  that  kind  of  income.  That  is  the 
one  reason  why  I  have  endeavored.  In 
my  efforts,  to  raise  the  supports  in  the 
basic  commodities.  I  know  that  the 
high  support  prices  on  the  basics  will 
have  a  reflection  into  the  nonbasics. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  examine 
some  of  the  national  facts  in  order  to 
understand  and  appreciate  what  we  are 
endeavormg  to  do  in  enacting  farm  legis- 
lation. In  1947,  the  national  income  for 
agriculture  was  $17,200,000,000.  Today, 
in  1956,  it  stands  at  $10.200,0000.000. 

If  we  further  examine  the  records,  we 
will  find  that  in  1947  the  farmer  enjosred 
54  cents  of  the  market-basket  dollar. 
Today  the  farmer  receives  out  of  the 
dollar  spent  for  the  food  basket  only  39 


cents.    What  has  happened  to  the  far- 
mer's Income? 

Mr.  President,  the  farmer  today  Is 
mechanized.  His  every  turn  is  depend- 
ent upon  industrial  output,  whether  it 
be  for  tractors,  f ueL  or  any  other  oper- 
ating suppUes.  If  he  is  competing  in 
the  inflationary  market  for  all  the  things 
he  must  have  with  which  to  operate,  and 
if  he  is  then  receiving  extremely  low  in- 
come, for  how  long  will  the  farmer  be 
able  to  remain  solvent?  If  the  farmer 
does  not  ranam  solvent,  how  long  will 
it  be  before  the  local  merchant  on  Main 
Street  will  meet  with  a  dropoff  in  his 
business?  Could  it  not  endanger  the 
entire  economy  in  the  futiu-e? 

These  are  the  facts  which  motivated 
me  to  vote  for  the  90-percent  supports 
on  the  basic  commodities.  These  are 
the  facts  which  motivated  me  to  vote  for 
an  II  cents  per  hundredweight  increase 
in  the  dairy  price  supports. 

Let  us  examine  the  record  again,  Mr. 
President  In  1954  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  dropped  the  supports  on 
dairy  products  from  90  percent  to  75 
percent.  What  effect  did  that  have  on 
the  producer  of  milk  which  Is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  butter,  powdered 
milk,  cheese;  or  casein,  which  are  sold  on 
the  national  market?  It  dropped  his 
price  59  cents  a  himdredweight.  Has 
his  previous  higher  price  returned?  It 
has  not.  At  present — in  1956 — the 
farmer's  price  for  fluid  milk  used  to  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
powdered  milk  is  lower  than  it  was  in 
the  spring  of  1954.  when  the  price 
dropped  from  90  percent  to  75  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  facts 
which  motivated  me  to  vote  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  my  administration  and 
contrary  to  the  majority  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues. 

I  come  from  a  highly  surplus-produc- 
ing agricultural  area.  The  people  of 
that  area  are  not  protected  by  the  Fed- 
eral milk-marketing  orders,  as  is  true  in 
the  East,  where  it  is  advantageous  to 
have  cheap  feed  because  there  is  a  mar- 
ket for  his  dairy  products.  Here  the 
markets  are  controlled,  and  competition 
does  not  disturb  the  producers  to  any 
extent.  But  in  my  area  the  producers 
are  dependent  upon  the  sales  of  the 
manufactured  dairy  products,  such  as 
butter,  cheese  and  powdered  milk  in  the 
national  markets. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  as  bad  a  bm 
as  has  been  reported  by  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Bear  that  in 
mind,  and  do  not  be  too  badly  misled. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  can  quarrel  with  the  statistics  given 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota,  but 
he  gives  us  what  the  problem  is  and  does 
not  give  us  the  cure.  The  only  cure  of-> 
fered  is  that  the  Government,  through 
support  prices,  buy  the  products  from 
the  farmers.  If  that  is  all  that  we  as 
Representatives  and  Senators  can  offer 
the  American  farmer,  God  help  us.  I  am 
a  farmer,  and  I  would  want  to  get  out 
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of  farmins  if  I  had  to  have  the  Gorem- 
ment  guarantee  my  sales. 

Tbe  second  thing  I  wish  to  aay  Is  that 
we  have  had  90  percent  support  prices  on 
oonunodlties  except  dairy  products.  On 
the  basics,  except  for  the  crop-year  of 
last  year,  there  were  suppwt  iMlces  of. 
Z  think.  82  percent  on  wheat  smd  t7  per- 
cent on  com.  Do  z»ot  let  anybody  fool 
us  that  90  percent  support  prices  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  matter  one  way 
or  the  other,  because  they  had  not  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  one  way  or  the 
ether.  If  all  we  have  to  offer  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  that  great  indlTiduallst,  who 
is  a  private  enterpriser,  who  owns  his 
own  farm,  is  guaranteed  prices  to  be  paid 
by  the  American  taxpayer,  then  we  had 
better  quit,  because  the  farmer  does  not 
want  it  or  like  it.  What  the  American 
farmer  wants  is  100  percent  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  without  any  subsidies  or  con- 
trols by  the  Government.  Do  not  let 
anyone  fool  us  about  that,  and  we  are 
not  fooling  the  American  fanner.  We 
may  fool  him  temporarily,  but  we  would 
be  fooling  him  only  temporarily.  I  hope 
tomorrow  we  can  get  down  to  the  busi- 
ness of  doing  something  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  that  will  result  in  more  con- 
sumption, more  markets,  and  more  pro- 
duction, instead  of  less,  and  instead  of 
guaranteed  markets,  subsidies,  and 
prices. 

Mr.  THYE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  but  I  hope  he  and  his  col- 
league will  come  to  some  agreement  and 
let  us  vote  on  the  bill.  I  yield  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THYa-  Mr.  President,  the  only 
reason  I  asked  to  be  recognized  is  that 
I  could  answer  my  distinguished  and 
good  friend  from  Indiana.  This  bill  con- 
tains the  £|rst  realistic  approach  to 
getting  rid  of  our  surpl'jses  which  have 
been  accumulated  over  the  years.  Until 
such  time  as  that  is  done,  the  markets 
win  never  be  anything  but  weak.  The 
soil  bank  is  the  first  realistic  approach 
to  the  problem  of  sui  pluses.  Had  it  been 
put  into  effect  2  years  ago.  we  would  not 
today  be  confronted  with  the  huge  siir- 
pluses  which  we  have  in  this  country. 
However,  there  is  no  promise  in  the  soil 
bank  that  any  relief  will  be  given  the 
farmer  in  1956.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  I  voted  for  the  90  percent  supports 
for  2  years,  notwithstanding  that  the 
soil  bank  will  eventually  affect  the 
surpluses. 

We  have  voted  for  the  most  realistic 
and  sound  agricultural  bill  which  has 
ever  been  drafted  to  deal  with  the  Na- 
tion's farm  surpluses,  because  of  the 
Indxision  of  the  soil  bank  provision. 
Ninety  percent  supports  were  proposed 
to  assure  the  farmer  that  there  will  be 
some  semblance  of  balance  between  his 
income  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion until  the  soil  bank  can  effect  a 
reduction  In  the  surjduses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent.  I  shall  not  jrleld  any  more  time  for 
debate  of  Senators  with  each  other.  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  the  133d  Psalm. 
*3ehokl.  taov  good  and  how  pleasant  it 
la  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  ia 


unity,"  and  I  hope  the  rest  of  the  debate 
win  be  on  the  unity  theme. 

Mr.  President,  I  ylekl  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Bir.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  point  out  the  effective  workings  of 
democracy.  I  told  the  majority  leader 
I  did  not  desire  that  he  yield  me  any 
time,  but  he  has  the  right  to  yield  me 
3  minutes,  and  I  am  going  to  take  them, 
because  I  was  interested  in  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  a 
minute  ago. 

There  are  two  things  we  must  do. 
First,  we  mu^  dispose  of  our  surpluses, 
and  second.  «e  must  bring  our  expanding 
agricultural  production  under  control. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  en- 
tirely right  when  he  said  this  is  the  first 
approach  toward  the  control  of  surpluses. 
I  am  not  saying  everything  we  have  pro- 
posed is  perfect,  but  we  must  more  in 
thd  direction  of  controlling  our  surpluses. 

As  to  the  control  of  our  expanding 
agricultural  production,  the  soil-bank 
provision  as  it  came  out  of  committee 
did  not  suit  me.  and  I  offered  on  the 
ficor  of  the  S«nate  a  substitute  soil-bank 
proposal  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  which  provided  for  a  man- 
datory soil  bank.  But  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr  HollansI  improved  the 
soil-bank  provision  immensely,  and  I 
think  the  soil-bank  provision,  as  it  is 
now  carried  in  the  bill,  thanks  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
is  an  effective  way  of  bringing  our  ex- 
panding agricultural  plant  under  con- 
trol, without  taking  money  away  from 
the  farmer. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  big  irriga- 
tion meeting  held  in  the  Southwest 
which  dealt  with  Indian  lands  as  well 
as  those  of  white  men.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  of  the  problem  an  Indian 
finally  got  up  and  said.  "My  creed  is 
simple:  drain  the  land  but  not  the  In- 
dians." My  creed  is  simple:  'Bring  the 
expanding  agricultural  plant  under  con- 
trol, but  do  not  try  to  break  every 
farmer  wivile  you  are  doing  it." 

I  think  the  soil  bank  will  work  well. 
I  think  the  control  of  surpluses  will  work 
welL  I  did  not  vote  for  the  two-price 
system  offenjd  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  am  not 
hosUle  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  bilL 
Let  the  farmers  choose  whether  they 
want  it.  The  able  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana asked  for  a  two-price  system  on 
rice.  I  held  hearings  on  that  particular 
subject  I  did  not  think  it  was  perfect, 
but  it  is  in  the  bill,  and  I  am  glad  it 
is  in  the  bUl  We  shaU  have  fine  con- 
ferees on  the  bill.  Those  conferees  will 
largely  be  against  some  of  the  things  I 
have  stood  for.  Nevertiieless.  I  have 
faith  that  a  pretty  good  law  will  emerge. 

I  should  say  that  if  we  have  done  any- 
thing at  all  about  making  a  move  toward 
control  of  oui-  surpluses  by  the  soil  bank, 
as  it  is  now  amended,  and  by  trying  to 
bring  our  expanding  agricultural  plant 
under  control,  it  is  a  good  thing. 

We  now  move  to  a  conference  with  the 
House.  I  have  great  faith  that  what  will 
come  out  of  conference  will  be  something 
worthwhile  for  the  farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Z  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 


guished Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
to  whom  we  are  all  grateful  for  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  he  offered,  along  with  our 
colleague  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Yotmcl^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  speak  in  the  spirit  which  has  been 
80  well  set  and  established  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  bill  has  provisions  m  it  as  to  which 
men  of  different  persuasions  can  dis- 
agree. I  very  much  would  like  to  have 
had  rigid  90  percent  support  scheduled. 
We  fought  for  such  a  proposal,  but  the 
decision  of  the  majority  has  been  clearly 
registered. 

In  the  bin  there  are  many  Important 
features  that  represent  progress  in  agri- 
cultural legislation.  The  features  of  the 
soil  bank  should  not  be  underestimated, 
particularly  the  feature  known  as  the 
conservation  reserve.  It  contains  one  of 
the  great  conservation  features  for  re- 
forestation and  for  tending  to  the  land, 
the  great  heritage  of  the  American 
people. 

The  acreage-reserve  section  can  help 
In  the  utilization  of  our  surpluses. 

Furthermore,  we  have  done  something 
for  a  segment  of  American  agricultural 
economy  that  has  been  greatly  pressed, 
the  dairy  producers  of  this  land.  The 
dairy  producers  Include  some  of  the 
finest  citizens  In  America.  They  have 
made  great  investments;  they  are  intel- 
ligent farmers:  they  are  skilled  crafts- 
men, so  to  speak,  in  their  line  of  work. 

There  are  also  amendmrnts  in  the  bill 
relating  to  feed  grains  which  are  vital  to 
every  segment  of  American  agriculture. 
That  language  may  very  well  require 
clarification  and  some  pinpointing  in 
conference.  The  conference  commit- 
tee has  Jurisdiction  over  the  bill,  and 
that  conference  will  include  men  of  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  men  who  are  sea- 
soned in  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  men  who  have  respect  for 
and  work  with  farm  bills  year  in  aixl 
year  out.  I  am  of  the  opink>n  they  will 
do  a  good  Job. 

I  emphasize  the  forestry  provisions  in 
the  blU.  It  will  benefit  America  in  years 
to  come.  Our  forests  are  one  of  our 
great  natural  resources.  We  have  had 
something  built  up  which  is  of  monu- 
mental importance. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  about  the  two-price  system.  I 
did  not  support  it  in  committee.  How- 
ever. I  thought  it  was  worthy  of  trlaL 
We  now  have  two  commodities,  rice  and 
wheat,  as  to  which  we  can  try  the  two- 
price  structure,  if  the  farmers  so  will  It 
by  their  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Permit  me  to  say 
in  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  leadership  for  the  direc- 
tion and  the  hard  work  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  put  into  this  bill.  I 
know  of  the  work  be  has  been  going 
through.  I  beard  this  morning  on  tele- 
vision that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HtmrasgY]  had  gone  back  to 
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Minnesota  this  weekend  so  he  could 
campaign.  I  want  tbe  Ricoao  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  was  working  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  that  I  was 
working  with  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
the  majority  leader,  that  I  was  working 
with  the  Senator  from  N<h^  Dakota 
(Mr.  YoTTitel,  that  1  was  working  with 
other  Senators,  in  ah  effort  to  do  what? 
In  an  effort  to  improve  the  bllL  We  have 
dedicated  hours  and  hours  of  our  time 
and  energy  to  It,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
we  have  made  the  progress  we  have. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  the  bill  to 
perfect,  Mr.  President.  Man's  work  Is 
never  perfect,  and  never  will  be.  But  at 
least  the  bill  represents  intelligent,  con- 
sistent, persevering  efforts  for  progress 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  legislation. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  my  friend 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  YotthcI,  for 
his  work  and  his  courage;  and  I  am  also 
grateful  to  the  Senators  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  who  have  stood  with  him;  and 
that  includes  all  S^iators  who  have  stood 
with  him  and  who  have  put  the  cause  of 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  above  party 
considerations. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
AxDXKSoii].  On  several  provisions  of 
the  bill,  we  disagreed.  But  I  wish  the 
Racoao  made  clear:  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  held  his  position  con- 
sistently, and  has  fought  for  it;  and 
many  times  he  has  fought  for  it  to  vic- 
tory. Certainly  he  has  given  xis  great 
help  and  g\iidance.  I  particularly  thank 
bin  for  the  help  given  us  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  adopted  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  action  on  amendments 
to  the  bill.  j 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
no  Member  deserves  more  credit  than 
does  the  distinguish^  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricdilture  and  Forestry, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ExxKiTDBK].  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  this  man.  Who  has  given  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  ceaseless  energy,  time, 
and  dedication  in  trying,  first,  to  bring 
from  the  committee  a  good  agricultural 
bill,  and  who  has  managed  the  bill  while 
It  has  been  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Every  Senator,  regardless  of  his  opinion, 
owes  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship, his  perseverance,  and  his  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  thank  Sen- 
ators who  come  from  the  great,  urban 
SUtes  for  their  understanding  of  the 
farm  prol>lem.  

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota^ 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
realize  that  in  the  main  it  has  not  been 
easy  for  Senators  who  come  from  the 
great  urban  States  in  which  the  metro- 
politan centers  are  located  to  go  along 
with  others  of  us  in  connection  with  the 
varlotit  provisions  of  the  bill;  but  tbegr 


have  understood  the  interdependence  of 
our  eeoDomy.  They  have  understood 
the  relationship  existing  between  farm 
wmker  and  industrial  worker,  between 
farm  and  city,  among  all  the  people  ot 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill— not  that 
it  is  a  bill  which  I  personally  would  have 
written,  or  a  bill  about  which  I  can  agree 
in  every  detail;  but  it  is  a  Mil  which  has 
been  measurably  Improved;  and  let  me 
say  that  in  regard  to  the  perishable  com- 
modities and  in  regard  to  the  storable 
commodities.  And  I  say  that  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  there 
have  been  written  into  the  bill  amend- 
ments which  will  mean  improvement  for 
our  farmers  and  improvement  for  agri- 
culture.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIX.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  JSenator  from  Texas  yield  30 
seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  we  should  also  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Verm(»t  (Mr.  AncxNl. 
who.  although  he  may  not  have  agreed 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
other  Senators,  certainly  worked  very 
hard  on  the  bill.  I.  for  one.  api«eciate 
very  much  his  arduous,  sincere,  and 
highly  intelligent  efforts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  mjrself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  recognised  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  all  these  long,  weary  days, 
we  are  finally  aiHDroaching  the  final  vote 
on  the  farm  bilL 

It  has  been  a  hard  and  dlfBcult  proc- 
ess. It  has  been  a  debate  marked  by 
shifts  and  changes  that  have  been  difS- 
cult  to  follow.  An  of  us,  I  think,  wiU 
admit  the  measure  Ls  flnaUy  a  prodxict 
of  the  collective  Judgment  of  the  entire 
Senate. 

There  is  little  point  in  recounting  the 
steps  we  have  taken.  I  doubt  whether 
any  of  us  are  completdy  satisfied  with 
the  measure.  But  we  now  have  to  make 
the  decision  of  whether  to  vote  for — 
or  against — the  measure  the  Senate  has 
produced. 

I  want  to  make  my  own  position  per- 

There  was  a  period  when  I  seriously 
considered  casting  my  final  vote  against 
this  measure. 

It  does  not  contain  the  clear,  consist- 
ent 90  percent  irtiilosophy  in  a  form 
which  I  beUeve  holds  forth  the  best  solu- 
tion to  our  farm  problems. 

It  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  Agri- 
culture Departmoit's  philosoi^  that 
the  solution  to  the  farm  problem  is  lower 
farm  inccmie  uad  the  philosophy  that  the 
solution  is  a  stable  farm  income. 

The  soO-bank  concept  is  sound  as  long- 
range  philosophy. 

I  have  decided  that  the  bm  has  been 
Improved  to  a  point  where  I  can  vote  for 
It.  It  WiU  not  solve— or  even  partlalljr 
edlve— the  proUems  before  ne.  But  tt 
wlU  fliake  a  bad  Utttation  leM  bad. 


It  win  be  of  some  help  to  our  fanners; 
and  some  h^  is  better  than  no  help  at 
alL  Furthermore.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
measure  can  be  ixapmreA  even  further  in 
conference. 

If  constructive  altemathres  were  avail- 
able to  me,  I  would  vote  to  take  those  al- 
ternatives. But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  not  there. 

It  is  also  obvioos  that  they  win  not  be 
there  until  there  is  a  drastic  shift  in  the 
composition  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. This  debate  has  accomi^ished 
one  thing  that  cannot  be  disputed:  It 
is  In  the  oi^nion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas,  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment holds  enormous  powers  in  terms  of 
the  future  of  America's  farmers.  "With 
those  powers  goes  an  unusual  degree  of 
ability  to  Influence  legislaticm. 

PracticaUy  every  victory  that  has  been 
won  for  the  farmer  in  this  bill  has  been 
equally  a  victory  against  the  Agriculture 
Department,  a  victwy  which  the  Depart- 
ment opposed.  Every  instance  in  which 
the  Agriculture  Department  has  yielded 
has  been  a  case  history  ot  grudging  re- 
luctance to  face  up  to  farmers'  problems. 

I  believe  the  Agriculture  D^)eTtment  is 
sincere  m  its  theory  that  farm  problems 
can  be  solved  by  lowering  farm  income 
and  permitting  marginal  fanners  to  be 
driven  off  the  land.  But  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  the  executioner  is  cold  comf<xt 
for  the  victim- 
Mr.  President,  the  time  must  come 
when  the  farmers  of  the  country  have 
an  Agriculture  Dq>artment  that  is 
sympathetic  to  their  problems. 

This  is  not  the  end  <tf  the  trail  for 
legislation  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
farmers.  But  the  real  solution  wlU  be 
found  in  changing  the  Agriculture  De- 
partmoit  more  than  in  changing  the 
legislation. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  people  of 
America  themselves  must  take  this  mat- 
ter into  their  own  hands;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent they  win  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  EINOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ENOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Ancm].  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  who,  along  with  his  coUeagues. 
wortced  loDg  hours  and  very  diligently  in 
order  to  produce  satisfactory  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son. In  the  field  of  public  policy,  honor- 
able men  may  differ  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  country  and  what  is  best  for  a 
segment  of  the  Nation.  But  it  has  been 
my  privUege  to  come  to  know  Ezra  Ben- 
son. He  is  a  man  of  high  courage.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  ability.  He  is  a  man 
of  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture. I  have  a  deep  conviction  that 
there  Ls  no  man  in  this  country  who  wants 
to  help  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  economy  more  than  does  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Sfera  Benson. 
In  thli  I  beUeve  be  has  had  the  support 
of  his  Chief,  President  Bsenhower.  I 
believe  ttMre  Im  so  man  in  the  country 
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Boi  bfUfff  tlMrt  it  aar  Ammimn  who 
btUgfm  ttmi  kamrtoflr  or  wUUuUr 
•MMr  PrMldMit  llitnbovcr  or  togrttory 
Binion  would  do  Mijrthliic  vhkb  would 
bt  dotrlaontal  to  Amorlean  affrleultiire. 

Wo  iMTo  b«d  A  grmt  detato.  It  hM 
oxtondod  over  a  ptrlod  of  numy  wMks. 
Bonoot  men  hare  ecnne  to  different  eon- 
cluakms,  perhaps  baeed  on  the  same  set 
of  facta.  That  Is  our  representative,  con- 
stitutional process  at  work. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  frtnn  the  con- 
ference we  may  obtain  a  better  bill.  I 
think  no  man  needs  question  the  motives 
of  those  on  the  other  side,  either  in  the 
executive  branch  or  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government 

We  have  completed  our  work.  Now  we 
are  ready  to  vote. 

I\>r  the  reasons  I  Indicated  earlier.  I 
Intend  to  support  the  bill,  in  the  hope 
that  the  conference  committee  will  work 
out  some  of  the  problems  which  I  believe 
all  of  us  recognize  need  to  be  worked  out 
In  this  measiire. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  Secretary 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  IvesI 
Is  absent  because  of  illness,  and.  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

iJtott 
Andenon 
Barkley 
Barrett 

Bwai 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brtcker 

Bridges 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capetuut 

Carlaon 

Caae.  N.  J. 

Caaa.  8.  Dak. 

ChaTea 

Clements 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Dlrkaen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Dworahak 

Baatland 

Blender 

Brrln 
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Oeorge 
Ooldwater 
Gore 
Green 
Uayden 
Hennlngs 
Hickenlooper 
HtU 

Holland 
Hruaka 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jenner 
Jonnaon,  Tex. 
Johnston.  8.  C. 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 
Kerr 

Knowland 
Kuchel 
Laird 
Langer 
liehman 
Long 

Ifagnuson 
Malons 


PulbrlghS 


Martin.  low* 
Martin.  Pa. 
McCarthy 
McCleUaa 

MATS— a 


McNamara 

MUlUln 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

CMahoney 

Paators 

Payne 

Potter 

Purtell 

Robertson 

RuaaeU 

SaltonstoU 

Schoeppel 

Scon 

Sma  there 

Smith.  Mains 

Smlt:..  N.  J. 

aparkmaa 

Btennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watklns 

WeUcer 

WUey 

WUllams 

Touag 
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So  the  bm  (H.  R.  12)  was  passed. 
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Mr,  ILL0IX>EII,  Mr,  PrMkteot.  X 
moiro  ttwt  ttM  SoiMto  insist  upon  Ito 
amondaont,  roquost  a  eonf srsncs  thors. 
on  with  the  Houss  of  Rsprssontatlvss. 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  tbs  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellsk- 
DBi.  Mr.  JoHxsToif  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
HoLLAjio,  Mr.  AncxM,  and  Mr.  Yotmo 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
passed  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET  EDUCATION— SPEECH  DE- 
LIVERED BY  FORMER  SENATOR 
WILLIAM  BENTON.  OF  CONNECTI- 

gxrr 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
former  colleague  of  ours,  Hon.  William 
Benton,  recently  spent  some  time  in 
Russia  studying  the  educational  system 
of  the  Soviets.  Bill  Benton  Ls  an  observ- 
ant and  intelligent  man.  His  observa- 
tions about  the  Russian  system  furnish 
us  with  material  worthy  of  our  best 
thought,  if  we  are  seriously  concerned 
with  the  survival  of  our  free  democratic 
society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  speech 
carefully,  and  I  hope  they  will  then  be 
able  to  bury  their  differences  and  Join 
forces  to  bring  about  some  improvement 
in  our  educational  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  by  Mr.  Benton  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a>  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows : 

Sovisr  bucATioif:   New  CHAixaMOs  to  thx 
Amxbicam  Peoflb 

(Address  by  Hon.  William  Benton,  publisher. 
EncyclopiedU  Britannlca.  before  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Higher  EducaUon.  Chicago.  111., 
March  6.  19r>«) 

My  friends  and  fellow  politicians,  when,  as 
the  war  ended.  Secretary  Byrnes  asked  me 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte.  he  told 
me  that  he  thought  my  early  years  In  ad- 
▼ertlslng  should  prove  good  training  for  pol- 
itics. I  assured  him  that  my  8  years  as  a 
part-time  university  vice  president  were  far 
more  valuable  to  him — and  to  me.  I  told 
him  I  already  had  won  my  poUUcal  Ph.  D.  In 
campus  politics. 

I  shall  uik  to  you  tonight  about  a  critical 
political  problem  affecting  educaUon  and  a 
critical  educational  problem  affecting  poU- 
tlca.  Indeed,  this  problem  gravely  aCTects 
the  s\irvlval  of  our  country  and  our  clvll- 
BaUon.  and  It  can  only  bs  met  by  a  merger 
of  politicians  and  educators. 

We  are  met  here  at  a  moment  when  whole 
galaxies  of  educational  neglect  are  In  head- 
on  coUlalon.  The  facu  and  figures  have 
been  In  the  newspapers — and  on  the  front 
pagea.  They  have  been  featured  In  the  mag- 
Mines.  They  have  even  been  dlscxissed  on 
the  air.  Some  of  you  may  have  heard  that 
conferences  In  Washington  have  been  Us- 
voted  to  them.  But  they  have  not  broken 
through  the  crust  of  pubUc  consclouaosas. 
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Tou  bsrs  tonight  mtisi  seespt  partial  r»« 
sponslbUltjr  for  ths  eotmtry's  unhappy  pre. 
dlcament.  Bducatlon  Is  tbs  flsld  which  70U 
havs  homsst— dsd  as  yotir  very  own.  Tbs 
solutions  you  have  propossd  have  not  bssn 
drastic  enough,  bold  enough,  Unsglnativs 
enough.  Tou  have  been  too  deeply  mlrsd  in 
your  own  folklore.  All  too  oftsn  your  pro- 
posals have  bsen  geared  to  somebody's  gusM 
as  to  what  the  Congress,  or  the  SUte  legisla- 
ture, or  the  latest  commission  or  committee, 
or  your  own  board  of  trustees,  would  stand 
for. 

I  commend  to  you  the  example  of  Commis- 
sioner Murray,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. At  a  congressional  hearing  a  week 
or  so  ago,  he  was  asking  for  a  mere  addlUonal 
•5  billion.  Congressman  Cols  remarked.  "I 
doubt  that  the  taxpayers  are  ready  to  gamble 
such  large  stakee."  Mr.  Murray  repUed.  "If 
they  knew  the  whole  story,  ths  wotUd."  The 
task  of  you  educators  Is  dramatically  to  ex- 
pound the  whole  story. 

More  Important  than  any  failure  of  leader- 
ship on  your  part  U  that  all  America  now 
appears  to  be  sleepwalking  on  the  brink.  If 
you  will  excuse  the  plaglarUm.  The  Amerl- 
can  people  do  not  as  yet  Identify  the  growing 
educational  crisis  with  their  n^^f^nsl  secu. 
rlty. 

Tou  have  Invited  me  to  report  on  what 
I  learned  about  education  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  suggest  what  this  may  mean 
for  America  and  the  free  world.  Leon  Bloy. 
the  French  philosopher,  once  referred  to 
what  he  called  '"the  good  news  of  damnation." 
His  theory  was  that  none  of  us  might  behave 
as  Christians  if  we  were  not  afraid  of  per- 
petual hell-nre.  When  I  nnlsh  tonight,  I 
hope  you  will  ask  yourselves  whether  It  might 
not  be  that  the  Soviet  educational  system 
can  prove  to  be  the  good  news  of  damnaUon 
for  American  education — the  spur  which  may 
rouse  us  and  propel  us  toward  salvation. 

I  shall  begin  my  report  by  summarising  It 
In  a  sentence.  I  have  returned  convinced 
that  education  has  become  a  main  theater  of 
the  cold  war;  Russia's  classrooms  and  Ubrar- 
lee.  her  laboratories  and  teaching  methods 
nosy  threaten  us  more  than  her  hydrogen 
bombs  or  her  guided  missiles  to  deliver  them. 

For  decades,  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  a 
long-range  plan  for  Ideological  and  economic 
world  conquest — a  plan  so  potent  as  to  make 
her  current  military  and  poUtlcal  maneuver- 
ing seem  by  comparison  tactical  and  even 
diversionary.  At  the  heart  of  thU  project 
Is  the  schooling  for  export  of  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  Indoctrinated  and  capable  engi- 
neers, scientists,  schoolmasters,  and  techni- 
cians of  all  kinds.  Theee  are  being  trained 
to  help  develop  the  reeoiircee  of  countrlee 
outside  the  present  Sovlst  orbit,  and  to  help 
convert  the  world  to  commimlsm.  And 
please  do  not  doubt  the  high  quality  of 
their  training.  Only  last  week  came  a  story 
from  Moscow  which  amused  me.  a  kind  of 
man-bltes-dog  story.  A  Texas  corporation, 
no  less,  was  granted  the  right  to  manufac- 
ture a  txirbodrlll,  no  less.  This  drill  wss 
developed  by  the  Soviet  petroleum  Industry 
for  digging  wells  through  hard  rock.  The 
New  York  Times  said  It  was  "10  times  as 
fast  as  our  conventional  rotary  drUl."  De- 
troit engineers  report  automation  matching 
our  best.  Each  day  and  week  there  is  a  new 
story  of  Soviet  technological  advances.  But. 
after  all.  a  nation  that  can  produce  the 
hydrogen  bomb  and  airplanes  said  to  match 
or  outdo  our  own,  must  have  mastered  the' 
Intricacies  of  modem  science  and  Its  aooU- 
caUon.  *^ 
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Brm  more  f  ormldabls  Is  ths  spsetseolar 
•ssmpls  or  msas  trslntog  for  ths  Soviet 
Unlonii  own  dooMstle  Industrial  needs. 
Without  ths  prsssiit  oatpoorlng  of  trained 
•zperts  within  ths  U.  S.  8.  B.  th«  sixth  6-year 
plan,  only  rsesntly  announced,  could  not 
promise  by  1900  a  60-percent  Increase  in  the 
nattooal  product  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  a  70- 
percent  stepup  In  heavy  Indiutry.  Bulganln 
at  the  recent  party  congress  announced  that 
the  production  of  trained  speelaHsts  and  ex- 
perts In  the  current  6-ye«r  plan  would  be 
4  mllUon — equal  to  ths  last  two  5-ycar  plans 
put  together. 

Whst  Is  It  that  most  tanpresses  a  foreign 
obeenrer  about  the  Soviet  school  system?  In 
less  than  40  years,  starting  with  a  population 
at  least  60  percent  illiterate,  the  Soviets  have 
built  a  7-year  primary  sohool  sirstem  rival- 
ing our  own  in  universality,  with  nearly  100- 
percent  enrollment.  Further,  since  World 
War  n  the  Soviet  seeondsry-school  system 
has  mushroomed  amszlngly.  By  1960  the 
basic  10-year  school  Is  to  be  compulsory 
everywhere.  In  spite  of  acute  labor  short- 
ages, all  children  are  to  be  kept  In  school 
from  7  to  17.  Every  Russian  youngster  Is  to 
be  given  an  education,  a  Communist  educa- 
tion, of  course,  comparable  to  high  stand- 
ards of  study  and  learning  In  an  English 
public  school  or  a  French  lycee  but  without 
the  same  emphasis  en  the  humanities.  I 
shall  return  to  this  In  a  moment.  The  Soviet 
standard  Is  far  higher  than  that  of  even  the 
best  American  high  school.  It  Is  perhaps 
comparable  to  a  couple  of  jrears  at  a  top 
college. 

Farther,  the  U.  S.  B.  R.  has  already  sur- 
passed us  both  In  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  students  enrolled  In  Institutions 
above  the  secondary  level — with  4.300.000  In 
1955.  This  Is  a  70-piercent  bulge  over  our 
2.700.000. 

The  Communists  ttom  the  earliest  days 
gave  up  butter  for  giins;  but  they  gave  up 
meat  for  education.    ' 

The  figures  I  am  quoting  were  given  me 
by  top  Soviet  school  officials.  They  may 
exaggerate.  But  perhaps  they  do  not.  I 
suggest  we  would  be  wise  to  accept  the  fig- 
ures literally.  Americans  have  for  years 
scotfed  at  Soviet  claUns — only  to  find  that 
they  have  out-stripped  all  nations  but  our- 
selves In  Industrial  production.  We  are 
learning  only  now  thst  they  have  the  steel 
and  the  fuel  and  the  electric  energy  which 
they  told  us  they  were  going  to  have  by 
this  target  date.  We  scoffed  for  years,  only 
to  discover  that  Lenin's  and  Stalin's  "vis- 
Ions"  have  becosnc  today's  Industrial  reall- 
tlee.  with  the  achievement  often  stirpasslug 
ths  seemingly  fantastic  predictions. 

Education  Is  one  area  where  we  in  Amer- 
ica most  surely  have  nothing  to  lose  If  we 
accept  Russian  claims.  Intercontinental 
competition  In  education  need  bs  no  chal- 
lenge to  an  amu  raoe  or  a  war.  If  the  Rus- 
sians goad  us  to  do  a  better  educational  job 
ourselves,  then  we  ahaU  only  do  what  our 
own  best  tradition  calls  for — what  we  should 
be  doing  even  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
sink  suddenly  Into  ths  sea.  But  If  we  are 
complacent  about  our  educational  efforts 
and  system.  If  ws  allow  ourselvss  to  faU  be- 
hind the  Russians,  we  may  find  ourselves 
outwitted,  outmaneuvered,  outtbought.  sod 
outbuilt  throughout  ths  wozid. 

Russian  youngsters  go  to  aehool  6  days  a 
week.  10  months  a  year.   Discipline  Is  strict. 
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trsts  oa  rssdlnf ,  wrlttof,  srMtNnstts,  sml 
■tisslsH.  In  tbs  Isst  f  fssis,  mors  tkum  40 
psresBt  at  tbslr  ttms  goes  to  selsnss  sad 
msthswsriM,  Durlag  tbsss  yssis,  tbsy  must 
tafcs  alffsbra.  gsomstry.  and  trlfoaossstry. 
Also  sompnlsory  sts  4  or  •-  years  ai  pbyirics, 
4  fssrs  et  chemistry,  %  yssrs  at  Moiogy,  a 
year  c€  sstrooomy.  and  a  ysar  of  psychology. 
Finally,  saeh  student  takes  0  years  of  a  for- 
elga  langusgs,  and  English,  ths  new  Isngusgs 
at  sclsnee.  Is  ths  f avrvtte. 

My  midsrstandlng  Is  that  thers  are  no 
slsettvee.  Indeed.  I  was  told  that  ths  first 
thne  the  student  has  any  choice  of  subjects, 
once  bs  has  chosen  his  field  after  the  10- 
year  school.  Is  as  a  graduate  student  at  a 
university. 

Ths  contrast  with  oar  seeondary-scfaool 
curriculum  Is  startling.  Lewis  Strauss, 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  recently  told  the 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foundation:  *^  can 
learn  of  no  public  high  school  In  our  country 
where  a  student  obtains  so  thorough  a  prep- 
aration In  science  and  mathematics,  even  if 
he  seeks  It — even  If  he  shotUd  be  a  potential 
Einstein.  Edison.  Fermi,  or  Bdl."  Indeed, 
last  year  for  aU  the  high  schools  of  the 
United  States,  we  produced  only  12S  new 
teachers  of  physics.  Think  of  it.  Only  136 
for  28.000  high  schools. 

The  U.  S.  8.  R.  in  the  last  quarter  centui-y 
haa  applied  the  educational  goals  of  the  old 
eUte — ^the  high  standards  of  the  Czartst  sys- 
tem— to  the  new  mssses.  In  this  mass  ap- 
plication, the  Soviets  are  chaUengtng  us  with 
their  version  of  the  American  dream.  They 
offer  high-grade  training  to  every  boy  and 
girl,  and  as  much  as  his  talents  and  ablUties 
wlU  absorb.  They  are  seeking  to  steal  the 
American  dream  and  In  broad  daylight. 

Pro-Bector  Vovchenko  of  the  University  of 
Moscow  told  me  that,  above  the  10-year 
schools,  there  are  now  more  than  2J0O0 
"tekhnlkums."  These  have  an  enrollment 
of  3>4  million  students.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  no  parallel  for  them.  They 
are  a  kind  of  vocational  coUege.  They  give 
aVi-  and  4-year  courses  to  2.5  million  stu- 
dents. They  produce  "middle  grade" 
specialists  In  scores  of  fields.  There  are 
even  tekhnlkiuns  in  such  areas  as  music, 
art,  medicine  and  education.  However,  the 
great  concentration  Is  in  ths  field  of  In- 
diutry. 

The  industrial  tekhnlkums  are  operated 
by  such  ministries  as  electricity,  railroads, 
cocnmunleatlons  and  agriculture.  The  Min- 
istry of  Higher  Education,  however,  helps 
maintain  academic  standards.  From  their 
tekhnlkums.  the  various  ministries  draw 
their  nonprofessional  technicians  who  ntove 
ahead  into  key  supervisory  and  operating 
jobs  In  Industry. 

Then  there  are  the  SOO  Institutions  of 
higher  Soviet  education.  Thirty-three  of 
theee  sre  universities.  The  balance  are  the 
specialised  Institutes  for  doctors,  engineers, 
lawyers,  dentists,  aeronautical  experts,  elec- 
trical specialists,  agricultural  experts,  etc., 
etc — all  the  spedallaed  skills  In  such  de- 
mand throughout  the  world.  The  universi- 
ties do  not  have  authority  over  such  voca- 
tional colleges,  but  concentrate  largely  on 
the  training  of  teachers  for  above  the  fourth- 
year  level,  and  of  scientists  and  scholars.  All 
universities  and  higher  Institutes  provide  6- 
year  programs,  saoept  the  teacher-training 
institutes,  which  are  4  years.  (The  U.  8.  8.  R. 
seems  to  think  that  after  4  or  6  years  of 
physics  tn  a  lO-year  school,  another  4  years 
at  physics  In  a  pedagogical  Institute  Is 
enough  to  train  a  physics  teacher  for  a  high 
school.)     The  universities  and  higher  Insti- 
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000  stVMlsbts,  Tbs  fsssM  tef«s«Msn(  sC  t 
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ristsd  In  lifO,  Is  sstonlshlng  by  oar  stand- 
srds.  It  Is  squlvalsnt  to  sS  Issst  OtSO 
mnUoB,  flgurlflf  tbs  ruMs  st  f  esnls.  tbs 
lowest  ssttmsts  of  lis  vshis  gNsa  anywhsrs. 
Tbt»  tblsballdlag  eostsmore  than  bsshssn 
spent  for  tbs  eonplsted  ^lyslesl  plant  of 
all  but  a  very  fSw  Amsrlean  tmlvsislttes.  It 
eontalns  IJOO  laboratory  rootns.  It  sym- 
hoUaes  to  aO  Russia  what  lies  ahead  In  the 
fulfillment  of  Soviet  ambitions  for  yootb. 
Here  work  most  of  ths  3.000  professors  of 
ths  University  of  Moscow  who  teach  stu- 
dents. Here,  too.  are  ths  500  scholars  dedU 
catad  to  rsseareh  from  whom  no  teaching  Is 
expected.  AU  3,500  must  seek  to  make  their 
own  Individual  sdentlfie  contributions  In 
the  laboratories.  Those  who  succeed  receive 
the  highly  prised  doctorate,  a  top  or  super 
degree  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent.  It 
Is  even  claimed  that  this  Soviet  degree  makes 
nMst  of  our  doctors  of  philosophy  ^>pear 
like  diplomas  from  junior  ecdleges. 

As  to  teaching  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
U.  8.  8.  B.  has  many  advantages.  I  realise 
that  the  very  Idea  that  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  can 
have  an  educational  advantage  over  us  is 
one  which  many  of  us  emotionally  resist. 
But  many  anaong  yov  have  foxind  that  on 
some  questions  it  is  advantageous  to  an  ad- 
ministrator to  enjoy  centralized  controL  We 
dont  like  such  a  pushbutton  system  In 
education  and  we  dont  want  It.  But  it  can 
have  advantages.  For  example,  the  10-year 
schools  dont  have  to  compete  with  General 
Electric  for  physics  teachers;  the  state  trains 
the  teachers  and  funnels  them  to  the  schools. 

The  advantage  of  such  central  control 
which  most  interested  me.  because  I  am 
chairman  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca  Films, 
was  the  extra^^lnary  progress  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  use  of  classrooin  and  educational 
motion  pictures.  Ralph  Tyler,  knosni  to 
many  of  you  as  a  man  who  doesnt  exagger- 
ate, once  remarked  that  it  takes  half  a  cen- 
tury for  half  of  our  educators  to  adopt  a 
good  new  idea.  To  any  good  new  idea,  our 
teachers,  adzninlstrators.  and  school  board 
members  across  the  entire  United  States  of 
America  must  be  won  over  almost  one  at  a 
time.  Thus  after  26  years  of  pioneering 
effort,  the  classrooni  film  producers  in  the 
United  States  haven't  yet  put  a  projector  into 
more  than  1  out  of  50  classrooms.  This  great 
Instnmient  can  even  improve  the  technique 
for  teaching  children  how  to  read,  the  task 
which  George  Stoddard  estimates  costs  about 
half  of  the  Nation's  annual  budget  for  public 
education.  Yet  in  the  United  States  this 
new  weapon  has  gone  largely  xinnotlced  by 
school  boards  and  educators. 

By  contrast,  the  U.  8.  8.  R..  once  It  began 
to  use  classroom  films,  has  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. The  Russian  films  are  like  our  "docu- 
mentaries." They  are  not  yet  planned  and 
produced  for  close  integration  with  the  cur- 
riculum. However,  the  Russians  have 
pressed  their  pvishbutton  and  they  are  now 
forging  ahead  of  us  rapidly  in  the  use  of  film 
In  the  classroonu,  and  in  the  production  of 
such  films  in  quanUty.  The  Soviet  1954 
catalog  of  fUms  for  educational  purposes, 
brought  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Ctilture  In 
Moscow,  runs  206  pages  and  lists  937  titles. 
The  Soviet  educators  wUl  soon  learn,  in  my 
judgment,  to  produce  the  high  quality  of 
teaching  fUm  which  Is  tied  to  the  curricu- 
lum. This  Is  the  type  we  produce  here  but 
eannot  distribute  In  any  quantity. 

The  goal  of  a  projector  in  every  classroom 
has  not  yet  been  achieved  In  the  U.  8.  S.  B. 
But  at  present  rates  of  prugi'ess  the  Soviets 
will  achieve  this  a  decade  before  the  United 
States  gets  a  projects  into  every  school 
buUdlng. 
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to  his  spselalty  aaospt  for  10  peroant  to  tha 
'^^-  ct  dlalaetlad  matarlalism  and  lian- 
snlnlsm-Btalinlsm ,  Tha  itudant  cant 
» hla  mind  about  his  profaaaloa  in  mld- 
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Tt>  ua  thla  aaama  a  system  of  training. 
rather  than  sdwcatUm  training  for  the  serr- 
lea  for  the  state  and  not  for  the  happlneaa 
or  fuUUUnent  of  the  Individual.  But  we 
must  recognise  that  thU  la  a  doctrine  which 
aharpans  the  toola  for  the  new  6-year  plan 
and  for  the  New  Look  of  the  new  Soviet  com- 
petition throughout  the  wrold. 

I  fear  tha  Communlsta  may  have  found  a 
formula  for  combining,  on  the  one  hand, 
high  quality  in  sclentlflc  and  technological 
training  and  reeearch.  Including  production 
of  original  and  creative  work  In  the  natural 
sdancss,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  accept- 
ance and  obedience  In  political,  economic. 
phUoeophlcal.  and  moral  matters.  Whether 
thla  formula  will  hold  up  over  the  decades 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  crucial  question  of 
our  historical  epoch.  Allen  Dullea  expresses 
"cautious  hope"  that  It  wont. 

This,  then,  is  the  spectacle  of  the  growth 
Of  Soviet  education.  This  Is  the  story  of  Its 
explosively  expanding  output. 

By  contrast,  we  In  the  United  States  have 
been  talltlng  about  oxir  own  impending  school 
erlals  for  years,  but  doing  little  about  it.  as 
jrour  previous  speakers  have  pointed  out. 
What  was  predicted  by  President  Triunan's 
Commission  on  Higher  IducaUon  has  come 
to  psss.  Yet  Secretary  Falaom  tells  me 
Prssldent  Elsenhower  is  about  to  appoint 
Btlll  another  conunlttee.  Must  it  not  again 
conclude  that  we  dare  not  procrastinate  and 
postpone  any  longer? 

New  school  buildings — the  main  object  of 
eurrent  educational  legislation  in  Washing- 
ton — are  imperative.  But  in  my  view,  they 
hold  a  third  priority.  I  see  two  requirements 
even  more  urgent  and  a  fourth  that  is  equally 
ao.  In  the  balance  of  my  talk  tonight.  I  shall 
examine  these  four  major  requirements  of 
our  educational  system. 

1.  Our  first  priority  U  scholarships  snd 
fellowships,  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis. 
Tou  have  heard  many  times  that  our  Indua- 
trles  and  oxur  defense  establishments  require 
at  least  4S  to  50  thousand  new  engineers  a 
year,  and  that  Russia  produced  53.000  engi- 
neering graduatsa  last  year  in  contrast  to 
our  23.000. 

The  frantic  competition  for  engineers  now 
going  on  In  the  United  States  has  been  re- 
ported on  the  front  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times.  There  is  also  a  scrambls  for  physi- 
cists, chemists,  and  mathematicians.  These 
shortages  have  obecured  the  swelling  demand 
for  professional  and  technical  experta  In 
many  other  fields.  At  the  rate  we  are  grow- 
ing, we  can  expect  shortagea  of  at  least  32.000 
physlclana  and  100,000  nuraea  by  IMO.  The 
need  for  dentists,  architects,  and  psychol- 
ogists has  Jumped,  too.  and  we  must  not  for- 
get the  liberal  arte.  The  shortage  of  teach- 
ers may  be  the  moat  acute  of  all. 

Bghty  to  ninety  percent  of  all  studente  at 
the  Soviet  higher  Institutions  havs  been  on 
state  scholarships.  Three  weekj  ago  we 
learned  from  the  party  congreaa  that  be- 
ginning thla  autiunn  all  education  is  to  be 
free.  Xvery  Soviet  student  can  now  keep  go- 
ing upward  In  the  Communist  world  at  the 
atate's  expcnae  so  long  as  he  can  maks  the 
gtadea.    Indeed,  he  la  pushed,  prodded,  pres- 


sured, and  entloed  to  reach  the  limit  of  his 
capacity  for  training. 

Weighed  against  our  practleea.  theee  poll- 
dee  give  the  Kremlin  obvloua  advantagee 
for  developing  and  exploiting  Ite  manpower 
potential.  WhUe  the  Rtisslana  try  to  hameea 
100  percent  of  theirs,  we  waste  much  of  ours, 
and  moat  flagrantly. 

In  the  light  of  today's  emergency,  we  mtist 
develop  the  imagination  and  courage  to  em- 
bark upon  an  adequate  Federal  scholarship 
program. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should  undertake 
Immediately  a  national  scholarship  program 
beginning  with  as  many  aa  90.000  scholar- 
ahlpe  a  year,  each  covering  4  yeara  of  college. 
Further,  this  should  be  increased  as  rapidly 
aa  the  administration  of  the  program,  and 
the  abaorptlon  capacity  of  the  collegee  and 
unlveralUee  permit  to  a  level  of  100.000 
acholarshlps  a  year.  To  these  should  be 
added  30.000  or  more  graduate  acholarahlpe. 
Trained  manpower  ia  money  In  the  bank. 
It  is  o\ir  most  importent  national  reaouroe. 
It  ia  what  Bulganln  called  Russia's  gold  re- 
serve. 

Oxir  high  schools  abound  with  talent 
worthy  of  such  scholarshipa.  Secretary  Fol- 
som  3  weeks  ago  cited  an  eatimate  that 
"each  year  about  60.000  studente  of  high 
ability  drop  out  of  high  school  before  grad- 
uation •  •  •  and  half  of  the  students  In  the 
upper  one-fourth  of  their  high  school  claaaes 
do  not  go  on  to  college."  Dael  Wolfle  tells  us 
thst  150.000  pupils  from  each  age  and  class 
who  could  enter  the  Important  specialties 
fall  to  go  to  collage. 

The  Sovlete  have  made  the  Ufe  of  edence 
and  reeearch.  of  engineering  and  of  scholsr- 
shlp.  among  the  best  rewarded  In  the  entire 
Union,  in  terms  of  salaries  and  prestige  and 
of  freedom  from  the  harsher  realities  of  lifs 
under  the  hammer  and  sickle.  The  epithet 
"egg  head"  would  seem  to  be  a  compliment 
in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  When  a  Soviet  student  la 
accepted  for  graduate  work,  hla  future  la  vir- 
tually assured.  About  5  to  10  percent  of 
thoee  who  complete  the  regular  university 
and  institute  programs  are  accepted.  Mors 
than  90  percent  of  thoee  accepted  roll  on 
through  the  next  3  years  and  secure  the  ad- 
vanced degree  which  leads  to  a  life  of  schol- 
arship, research  and  teaching.  The  average 
professor  in  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  earns  perhRps  lO 
times  what  sn  ordinary  Russian  worker  gets. 
Outstanding  professors  earn  the  equivalent 
of  the  annual  salary  of  an  American  indua- 
trial  corporation  prealdent. 

For  most  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.'e  80  million  stu- 
dente enrolled  In  courses  of  study  or  educa- 
tional Institutions,  graduation  from  a  lO-year 
school  or  tekhnlkum  marks  the  end  of  for- 
mal education.  But  many  students  continue 
to  struggle  and  strive  for  another  chance  and 
atill  another.  This  U  why  one  sees  the  teen- 
agers in  bookstores  buying  books  on  nuclear 
physics.  ThU  is  why  in  ths  Leningrad  li- 
brary I  found  every  desk  occupied  in  the 
great  science  reading  room.  The  silence  waa 
abeolute:  the  concentrated  seal  of  the  stu- 
dente waa  breathtaking.  I  aaked  my  librar- 
ian guide.  "Are  these  university  students?'* 
He  replied,  "Oh.  no.  the  university  has  Ite 
own  library:  these  are  workers  from  the  night 
shlfte  of  the  factories;  ws  ksep  the  library 
open  at  night  for  the  day-shift  workers." 
Those  who  successfully  pursue  their  studiee 
can  continue  ever  upward  and  onward  In 
the  academic  and  scisntiflc  blsrarchy. 

3.  And  this  brings  me  to  my  second  pri- 
ority. Without  delsy,  and  on  a  bold  scale, 
we  must  develop  new  Incentives  for  teach- 
ers. Although  the  objective  should  be  uni- 
versal, my  discussion  tonight  will  deal  largely 
with  the  problem  In  our  public  achools. 
However,  we  do  not  give  to  our  professors 
and  scholara  the  prestigs  and  prequlaltss 
they  enjoy  In  western  Europe;  ws  would 
do  well  to  emulate  the  Russians  In  the 
financial  opportunlUsa  oSared. 


Beardaley  RumI  has  ahown  bow  teachers' 
real  earnings  have  gone  ateadlly  downward 
alnce  the  early  daya  of  thla  century. 

What  puiBlee  ms  about  the  proposala  for 
a  blanket  percentage  increase  in  all  teach- 
ers' salarte»— In  the  public  schools— the  idea 
that  every  teacher's  salary  ahould  go  up  60 
percent,  let  ua  say — is  a  theory  of  my  moth- 
er's. Shs  was  a  knowledgeable  teacher  and 
administrator.  At  18.  aha  waa  a  teacher  In 
a  country  school  in  Iowa  and  aaaong  her 
pupila  were  farm  boys  of  19  who  attended 
achool  for  3  months  a  year,  in  ths  winter. 
At  36  she  was  ths  first  woman  coimty  super- 
intendent of  echool  in  the  history  of  Mln- 
DMota.  After  my  fsther  died,  shs  served  for 
a  whUe  on  the  steff  of  teachera  college  and 
Uter  became  ons  of  the  highest  paid  women 
in  American  education.  Her  theory  was  that 
many.  If  not  most,  teachers  were  overpaid. 
Ifany.  aha  contended,  were  mediocre  and 
couldn't  earn  as  much  doing  anything  elae. 

Perhaps  ths  key  question  u  In  two  parte: 
First,  how  can  we  offer  greater  Incentives  to 
the  telented  public  school  teacher,  and  to 
every  teacher  who  successfully  seeks  self- 
Improvement;  and,  second,  what  system  of 
incentive  will  tempt  and  hold  young  proapec- 
Uve  teachers  of  talent?  I  do  not  see  why  the 
taxpayers  should  succumb  to  bureaucracy, 
and  now  grsatly  step  up  the  salarlee  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  teachers  who  are  in- 
ferior. Indeed,  one  of  our  national  tragedies 
is  that  our  teachers  colleges  do  not  sttract  a 
better  caliber  of  studente.  Are  we  not  in- 
deed using  them  as  a  refuge  for  the  bottom 
one-fourth  of  the  academic  spectrum? 

In  the  development  of  new  and  far  bigger 
Incentives  for  telented  teachers.  I  fear  we 
must  again  turn  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  leadership.  Some  6  or  10  years  hsnee. 
several  blUlon  dollars  annually  will  havs  u> 
be  found  to  add(  to  teachers'  salariss.  This 
program,  to  stlmulats  our  present  teachers 
and  to  attract  new  onea.  should  be  launched 
at  once  and  on  a  scale  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions,  allocated  through  Stete  depart- 
mente  of  education  to  communities  «b;ch 
undertake  to  sttract  and  keep  unconunonly 
promising  teachers.  The  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  must  help  establish  a  pattern  of  sUnd- 
ards.  This  will  cause  a  hue  and  cry  about 
Federal  control.     Ws  must  face  up  to  It. 

This  was  John  D.  Rockefeller's  Idea  back 
In  iSttl  and  we  have  forgotten  it.  He  eent 
I*.  William  Ralney  Harper,  from  Tale,  to 
fotmd  hU  new  University  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Harper  reported  back  to  him.  "Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, I  cannot  persuade  the  top  scholars 
of  the  East  and  of  Europe  to  move  to  Chi- 
cago "  Mr  Rockefeller  asked.  "What  U  the 
top  salary  In  the  world  paid  to  a  university 
professor?"  Ths  answer:  '•$3,600.'*  Mr. 
Rockefeller  Issued  the  order  thst  In  a  decads 
developed  one  of  the  greatest  universities  of 
the  world.  "Psy  your  top  men  $7,000.-  ThU 
was  ths  salary  In  1891  of  the  preeldent  of 
the  First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Chicago.  Per- 
haps thU  order  explslna  why.  aa  Arthur  Pags 
once  said  to  me.  the  University  of  Chicago 
advanced  the  cultural  development  of  the 
West  by  a  full  generation. 

Now  if  you  think  I  am  exaggerating  money 
aa  an  Incentive,  I  can  only  reply  that  thU 
U  because  of  the  environment  which  sur- 
rounds our  schooU  snd  educational  insUtu- 
tlons.  Its  due  to  the  American  climate  la 
which  they  live.  ThU  of  cotirse  U  a  sub- 
ject for  quite  another  speech. 

3.  And  thU  brings  me  to  the  third  require- 
ment, the  dilemma  of  the  physical  plant. 
Here  again.  I  refer  principally  to  the  public 
echoola. 

Delegatee  to  the  White  Rouse  Confere.ice 
on  Uueatlon  went  on  record  by  more  than 
3  to  1  approving  Federal  money  for  school- 
btillding  construction.  In  Iste  January  thU 
year  I».  Oallup  found  that  67  percent  of  all 
adulte  were  In  favor,  with  only  34  percent 
oppoeed.  And  thU  U  aaid  to  repreaent  a 
major  breakthrough  on  the  whole  principle 
of  Federal  aid  to  echoola. 
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rve  wondered  what  the  White  House  con- 
fereee  who  oppoeed  Federal  aid  may  have 
been  thinking  of.  Perhape  one  clue  Is  that 
ths  delegates  from  Texaa  were  almoet  unanl- 
nK>usly  opposed.  But  If  they  had  under- 
stood that  the  lasue  ot  national  survival 
Is  literally  tied  up  to  an  adequate  educa- 
tional plant,  the  vote  ahould  have  been  90 
to  1.  The  Important  question  lent  who 
were  the  two-thirds,  but  how  could  there 
have  been  a  one-third  minority?  The  idea 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  U  neither  new 
nor  revolutionary.  Even  Senator  Taft  waa 
for  It. 

As  soon  as  thU  year'a  legUlation  U  paased 
and  passed  It  mtut  be.  we  must  fsce  up 
to  the  need  for  a  new  act  deelgned  to  stimu- 
late school  building  up  to  a  rate  of  $3.8 
billion  a  year.  ThU  U  the  goal  If  we  are 
to  secure  the  050.000  classrooms  we  must 
build  In  the  next  10  years.  Further,  as 
Benjamin  Fine  reported  on  Monday  In  the 
New  York  Times,  from  your  conference 
here  In  Chicago,  college  enrollment  will 
double  by  1970  and  only  6  States  have  taken 
any  stepe  to  handle  this  Impending  wave  of 
studente. 

Becsuse  Stete  and  local  community  out- 
lays for  school  construction  are  now  at  a 
$2-bllllon  level,  leaving  a  gap  of  $1.8  billion, 
the  $250  million  offered  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration or  even  the  $400  million  vU- 
ualized  In  the  Kelley  bill  are  far  too  little. 
I  don't  like  to  keep  stepping  up  the  urgent 
need  for  masalve  Federal  funds,  but  there 
U  no  help  for  it.  As  Mr.  Murray  told  Con- 
gressman OoLs.  if  the  public  knew  ths  facte. 
It  srould  put  up  the  money. 

When  Mr.  Khruahchev  looks  across  the 
Atlantic  at  us  what  he  sees  In  educstlon 
U  48  Balkanlsed  unite,  each  in  turn  Balkan- 
Ized  Into  scores  of  hundreds  of  local  dUtrlcts. 
with  school  boards  worrying  about  their  mill 
rates  while  Mr.  Khrushchev  tools  up  for 
political  conquest.  A  fortnight  ago  Marlon 
Folsom  said.  "Education  U  basic  •  •  *  to 
our  collective  strength  In  the  cause  of  world 
peace."  Is  not  thU  sn  Issue  on  which  the 
United  Stetes  must  unite?  If  I  sound  alarm- 
Ut  It  U  only  becauae  I  am  trying  to  do  so. 
George  Stoddard  wrote  me  last  week  thst 
the  only  answer  to  the  Soviet  educational  ad- 
vance is  "to  push  to  the  limit  our  own  demo- 
cratic Ideal  of  developing  the  totel  resources 
of  every  person."  ThU  is  In  the  spirit  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  believed  that  democ- 
racy would  succeed  If  education  were  placed 
within  the  reach  of  as  many  of  our  people  aa 
possible.  We  cant  begin,  in  today's  world. 
to  live  up  to  this  grest  goal  without  teach- 
ers— and  claasrooms — and  scholarahlps. 

4.  Finally  and  foiu-thly.  let  us  reexamine 
our  teaching  methods  and  our  institutional 
•etup. 

Our  goal  of  secondary  school  pupll-teacher 
ratio  has  been  35  to  1;  In  the  university  it 
has  been  13  or  13  to  1.  These  goaU  now 
seem  to  be  shout  to  vanUh.  Soon  we  shall 
receive  the  tide  of  42  million  school  children. 
Some  of  our  associstes  still  cherUh  the 
dream  of  Mark  Hopkins  sitting  on  one  end 
of  the  log  teaching  a  single  boy  on  the  other. 
This  dresm  breeds  the  ideal  of  the  tiny 
cisss  In  which  every  student  more  than  1  U 
1  too  many. 

We  should  no  longer  Indulge  ourselves  In 
cultural  lag.  We  must  learn  to  close  Ralph 
Tyler's  50-year  gap.  We  must  bring  tech- 
nology to  the  BchooU.  For  example,  all  plana 
for  new  buildings  should  make  It  easy  for 
children  In  Maine  and  Kansas  to  learn  hU- 
tory  and  aclence  and  arithmetic  from  the 
Callfornlan  or  the  BrltUher  who  understenda 
them  best  and  can  explain  them  best  through 
films  and  educational  television. 

One  good  teacher,  with  a  couple  of  aides, 
can  learn  how  to  teke  care  of  300  or  300 
puplU,  and  improve  the  instruction.  ThU 
makes  It  profitable  aa  well  aa  easy  greatly  to 
raUe  aalaries  In  order  to  attract  and  hold 
good  teschers. 


This  raises  the  question  of  hfew  can  we  now 
begin  to  cut  down  in  many  areaa  the  enor- 
moua  waste  In  our  system  and  thus,  aa  best 
we  can.  hold  down  Ite  mounting  cost?  The 
American  public  achool  pattern  U  still  based 
on  the  8  4  4  plan.  At  least  2  years  of  the 
first  13  are  clearly  wasted.  We  should  ex- 
pect more  of  the  teachera  aa  we  pay  them 
better,  eo  they  wont  have  the  time  or  the 
need  to  aell  books  In  the  summertime.  Fur- 
ther, let's  get  rid  of  some  of  the  many  phony 
certification  procedurea.  These  often  re- 
quire Inferior  courses  at  second  rate  colleges. 
They  keep  graduates  from  Yale  or  Princeton 
who  are  physics  majors  from  teaching.  As 
the  superintendent  of  schooU  of  Hartford 
said  this  week,  such  conditions  for  teaching 
positions  are  excluding  capable  teachers  be- 
cause "they  don't  meet  the  book  even  though 
they  are  doing  a  fine  Job."  He  added,  "Per- 
haps it's  time  we  reoriented  otir  thinking 
on  what  makes  a  good  teacher. 

"While  we  raise  teachers'  salaries,  can  we 
not  lengthen  the  school  day,  and  the  school 
week,  and  the  school  year?  As  the  father 
of  4,  I  attest  to  the  fact  that  my  children 
would  profit  from  school  6  days  a  week,  and 
longer  school  days.,  and  10  months  a  year. 
ThU  would  not  only  compreaa  the  first  12 
yeara  to  10.  but  should  give  them  something 
like  14  years  of  schooling  in  10,  by  present 
stendards.  Such  a  change  would  inunedi- 
ately  reduce  our  present  need  for  precoUege 
teachers  by  at  least  one-sixth.  And  salaries 
for  the  competent  could  be  sharply  ralaed 
even  on  present  budgete." 

And  csn  we  not  learn  how  to  compress  some 
of  the  yeara  en  route  to  the  doctoral  degree, 
by  cutting  down  wasted  time,  so  that  a  self- 
supporting  physician  or  scholar  need  not  be 
nudging  middle  age  before  be  can  afford  to 
get  married? 

Ftirther,  can't  we  agree  with  former  Presi- 
dent Conant  of  Harvard  that  we  must  have 
more  and  better  junior  colleges?  In  many 
ways,  they  offer  our  best  hope  for  free  mass 
public  education  beyond  high  school.  Fifty 
percent  of  America's  present  Junior  colleges 
ars  In  California.  Now  I  aak  thU  audience: 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Stetes.  what  kind  of 
aituation  U  thU? 

Let  lu  also  study  the  creation  of  new 
kinds  of  institutions  as  they  may  be  needed. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  suggested  that  our  Gov- 
ernment create  technical  assistance  acad- 
emies, equal  In  status  to  the  United  States 
Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies — 
to  educste  picked  young  men  and  women 
for  service  overseas  aa  technical  specialUte. 
Someone  called  my  suggested  academies 
"West  Pointe  of  point  4."  I  emphasized 
that  such  academies — and  I  apply  thU  to 
all  technical  or  scientific  education  in  our 
country — should  have  a  curriculum  with  a 
atrong  infusion  of  the  liberal  arte,  so  that 
our  young  engineers  and  sclentlste  can  bet- 
ter serve  their  country  overseas.  Today  how 
can  we  expect  to  persuade  the  young  engi- 
neer'to  serve  overseas?  If  he  U  well  advised 
he'll  go  to  Topeka  or  Fargo  Inst^wtd  ot  to 
Rangoon. 

One  vaat  reeervolr  of  telent  conslste  of  our 
entire  present  labor  force,  those  whose  edu- 
cation stopped  when  they  left  school.  Can 
we  not  launch  a  national  revival  for  citiaen 
participation  In  education  at  all  ages?  I 
think  we  can.  and  this  is  a  great  challenge 
to  otu"  universities,  much  as  they  may  re- 
aUt  It. 

I  cite  the  foregoing  merely  as  samples  of 
waya  In  which  we  can  seek  to  Improve  the 
structure  of  our  educational  system  and  of 
the  Institutions  within  It.  Many  of  you  here 
are  better  qualified  than  I  to  explore  theee 
problenu  and  opportunitlea. 

Aa  I  conclude  In  hope  that  I  shall  not  be 
misunderstood  tonight,  may  I  stress  that 
our  best  over-all  opportunity  for  doing  a 
better  educational  Job  than  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 
oontlnuea  to  lie  In  educating  whole  men. 
ThU  must  and  will  remain  our  goal  rather 


than  the  Soviet  prototype  of  the  mteelallst. 
technician  or  functionary.  Yes,  we  must 
make  a  far  larger  Investment  for  training 
In  science.  But  we  must  also  recognise 
that  for  lu  the  aharp  distinctions  between 
the  sciences  and  the  htunanltles  are  obeo- 
lete.  Most  United  Stetes  engineering  schooU 
today  at  leaat  pay  Upeervlce  to  the  Idea  that 
spedallste  must  also  be  broadly  educated 
men  and  women. 

When  a  friend  of  mine  who  U  on  your 
program  of  speakers  learned  that  the  theme 
of  my  remarka  waa  to  be  Sovtet  educatton 
and  what  we  might  learn  from  It.  he  said 
my  theme  boUs  down  to  a  single  lesson. 
"We  must  abandon  pragmatic-lnstrumental- 
Ism."  he  said,  and  "return  to  a  deep  faith  In 
man.  as  the  son  of  God.  and  In  the  values 
which  accrue  to  that  stetus." 

A  deep  faith  In  man  U  the  totel  opposite 
to  the  Soviet  system  which  offers  a  vast 
technocratic  new  Sparte.  By  our  stendards, 
their  system  U  more  like  animal  training 
than  the  education  of  human  beings.  It  U 
without  human  spirit  or  soul.  It  U  the 
stete-teke-all  and  let  the  Individual  teke  the 
hindmost.  It  U  the  gospel  according  to 
Pavlov. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  are  now  entering 
an  era  when  energy  comes  from  rocks  and 
sxuligbt;  when  materlaU  for  abetter  and 
clothing  derive  from  air,  water,  and  chem- 
icals. Barring  war,  the  aspirations  of  under- 
developed peoples  will  soon  force  Industrial 
and  educational  development  Into  every 
cranny  of  human  society.  If  we  of  the 
United  Stetes  are  to  meet  the  new  challenge 
of  the  worldwide  revolt  against  hunger  and 
dUease  and  ignorance — you  who  are  otir 
leaders  in  the  field  of  education  must  march 
forward  in  the  front  ranks.  Believe  me. 
however,  I  do  appreciate  my  dlfllculty  to- 
night. It  U  not  easy  to  exhort  the  profes- 
sional exhorters. 

But  before  I  close.  I  must  get  back  for 
a  moment  to  money.  Money  U  a  refrain 
which  runs  through  part  of  thU  paper. 
Many  of  you.  I  know,  may  question  whether 
the  United  Stetes  can  afford  the  costly  pro- 
gram I  have  advocated.  Indeed,  the  cost  Is 
an  even  bigger  hurdle  than  the  haggard 
spectre  of  Federal  control. 

Educators  have  almost  always  had  to  beg 
for  money.  Back  in  1426,  the  fathers  of  Ox- 
ford approached  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  for 
help,  and  put  their  ease  thU  way: 

"What  aim  can  be  more  noble  than  the 
advancement  of  learning,  which  raises  man 
above  the  beaste  and  lifte  him  towards  a 
higher  life?  It  was  a  divine  Inspiration  thst 
suggested  a  foundation  of  lectiu-es.  and  we 
hope  the  Intention  will  be  fully  carried  out. 
Let  not  poverty,  that  cursed  stepmother  of 
learning,  disappoint  us  of  our  hopes." 

I  say  today,  in  this  boom  year  of  which 
some  are  boasting,  let  not  the  plea  of  pov- 
erty, a  still  more  despicable  atepmother  of 
learning,  deprive  otir  children  of  their  future 
development  In  freedom,  and  our  Nation  of 
Ite  destiny. 

Soviet  Russia  may  be  the  first  country  to 
develop  free  and  unlimited  schooling  for  all 
with  the  telent  who  are  willing  to  work  hard. 
But  we  in  the  United  States  have  tended  a 
brighter  fire  during  the  last  180  years.  ThU 
should  be  far  more  appealing  to  all  mankind 
If  we  now  begin  to  do  a  better  job  of  living  up 
to  it.  This  is  our  dedication  to  the  advance- 
ment and  perfection  of  the  individual.  Here 
In  thU  city,  the  University  of  Chicago  U 
drawing  upon  our  past  herltege  as  It  builds 
toward  the  future.  The  university  trustees 
say  In  their  recent  brochure:  "Education 
would  make  children  bettw  than  their  fa- 
thers, and  that  was  part  of  the  strange 
American  Idea  of  how  things  ought  to  be." 
The  brochure  continues.  "Education  was 
what  It  was  virtuous  to  spend  money  on. 
Education  was  the  banner  of  equality.  Edu- 
cation would  make  democracy  work.  The 
educated  man  as  we  understood  him  Is  the 
best  weapon  we  have." 
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Too  taaden  In  tbm  teld  of  edueattan  Iwt* 
the  knowlMlse  »nd  th«  Inslsbt  and  I  tmrt 
that  raeh  great  meetliifa  aa  thla  today  In 
Chteago  will  help  yoa  to  culttYate  the  wis- 
dom and  ttie  cwurage.  ir  70a  will,  you  can 
penfoade  vm.  TbU  an  America  that  we  Ignore 
at  oar  peril  any  mtite  unkempt  Slnetctn,  be 
he  llstleaa  and  immotl'Tated  In  a  Chloago 
■ubuib  or  cut  off  from  opportmitty  In  a  Ida-* 
■laalppl  ihack.  TeU  ns  the  truth.  I  eay,  and 
■ee  to  It  that  your  wcrda  become  epidemic. 
If  we,  your  alumni  and  constituents  and  tax- 
payers, are  given  courage  and  Tlslon  by  you. 
you  wm  find  us  ready  to  respond — to  respond 
with  generosity,  with  derotion.  end  enthu- 
•lasm^ — and  with  renewed  dedication  to  the 
folflllment  of  the  American  dream  of  which 
you  are  the  leading  Inheritors  and  the 
spokesmen.  The  parents  and  the  youth  of 
our  great  ftee  country  are  watting  for  you 
•Bd  your  words — today — this  very  night. 


BJDCnCXf  OF  PRESIDENT  AMD 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  that  the 
Senate  iMroceed  to  the  con&ideratlon  of 
Gftlendar  No.  364.  8«iate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  win  state  the  joint  resolution 
bsr  title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  CRixF  CZ.SSK.  A  Joint  resolution 
(8.  J.  Res.  31)  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
prariding  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution. 


LOUIS  BROMFIELD 

Ifr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Louis  Bromfleld  is  a  tragic  loss 
not  only  to  the  world  of  Uteratoie.  Imt 
also  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
Erer  since  his  return  from  Europe.  Louis 
Bromfleld  had  dedicated  himself  to  the 
battle  for  political  understanding. 

His  analysis  of  the  major  issues  of  our 
times  and  the  trends  he  had  witnessed 
overseas  led  him  inevitably  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  Party.  He  found  him- 
aelf  in  close  sympathy  with  the  work  of 
the  late  Robert  A.  Taft.  'Xlberty  under 
law"  became  BCr.  Bromfleld's  slogan  as 
it  had  been  that  of  Bob  Taft 

In  his  work  on  the  soil,  seeking  to  de- 
velop ways  of  rehabilitating  barren  lands. 
Louis  Bromfleld  expressed  an  inner  drive 
for  the  improvement  of  all  manictnd. 

In  my  campcdgn  for  the  Senate  in  1954. 
Louis  Bromfleld  gave  generously  of  his 
time,  his  thought,  and  his  Interest.  I 
am  shocked  by  his  premature  passing 
from  the  American  scene.  We  have  lost 
a  man  of  profound  insight  into  both  the 
world  of  Ideas  and  of  positive  action. 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 
lir.  UONROHEY  (for  hinuelf  and  Mr. 
Kbm)  .  by  unanimous  oonaent.  introduced 
a  bill  (a  S483)  to  modify  the  author- 
ised project  for  construction  of  the  Mill- 
wood Reeenroir  on  the  Little  River  tn 


Arkansas,  to  Include  the  construction  of 
the  Pine  Creek.  Lukf  ata.  Sherwood  (Nar- 
rows), and  Broken  Bow  Reservoirs, 
n^kkh  was  read  twice  by  iU  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Oommittee  on  Public  Works. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOtCNATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUmCIART 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  desire  to  give 
notice  that  a  public  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  Monday.  March  26,  1956. 
at  3  p.  m..  in  rom  424.  Senate  Oflkce 
Building,  <m  the  following  nominations: 

Paul  C.  Weick,  of  cmio.  to  be  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Ohio,  vice  Emerlch  B.  Freed, 
deceased: 

Philip  L.  Rice,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  chief 
Justice  of  the  supreme  court.  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ed- 
ward A.  lowse.  whose  term  has  expired; 
and 

Cable  A.  Wlrtz.  of  Hawaii,  to  be  Judge 
of  the  second  circuit,  circuit  courts.  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  vice  William  B.  Brown, 
resigned. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nominations 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee  con- 
sists of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston  i.  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  JufNKBl,  and  myself,  chairman. 


RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  March  20.  1956,  at  13  o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMA'nON 

Executive  nomination  ccmflrmed  by 
the  Senate  March  19.  1956: 

mnrss  SrATsa  Tabitv  Commisbiom 

Kdgar  Bernard  Broesard.  of  Utah,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  June  18,  1902. 


«■* 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1956 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Sterling  Lorenz  Price,  minister,  the 
University  Baptist  Church.  AbUene.  Tex., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  are  grateful 
today  for  Thy  tender  mercies  and  Thy 
loving  kindness.  We  do  not  stand  before 
Thee  as  preachers  and  lawmakers— 
rather  do  we  stand  as  needy  mortals 
pleading  for  that  peace  that  passes  all 
imderstandlng. 

Teach  us  to  know  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  without  until  we  have  Thy  peace 
within  and  Uiat  we  cannot  solve  prob- 
lems until  we  cease  to  be  problems. 


Forgive  us  our  sins.  We  say  we  know 
Thee  and  then  act  as  if  we  had  never 
heard  of  Thee;  we  say  Thy  way  Is  best 
and  then  walk  in  strange  ways;  we  quote 
Thy  word  and  do  not  hve  by  Thy  word. 

In  these  days  of  stress  give  us  stn»igth 
to  stand  for  something  lest  we  fall  for 
anything.  Give  lis  wisdom  to  distin- 
guish between  the  true  patriot  who  keeps 
our  beloved  country  strong  and  the 
charlatan  who  would  sell  out  to  the  high- 
est bidder  both  his  soul  and  his  country 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

And  we  pray  it  through  Jesui  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  March  IS.  1966.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Tribbe,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  date  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 
On  March  16,  10M: 

B.  R.  7588.  An  act  granUng  the  benefits  of 
seeUon  801  <a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  certain  chUdren  of  United 
States  citizens. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Ast,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.  J.  Bee.  583.  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1056.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  3452.  An  set  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
15.  1055,  Public  Law  161.  84tb  Congress  (80 
SUt.  324).  by  Increasing  the  approprlstlon 
authorization  for  the  aircraft  control  and 
warning  system. 

8  J.  Res  135.  Joint  resolution  for  payment 
to  Crow  Indtsn  Tribe  for  consent  to  transfer 
of  right-of-way  for  TellowtaU  Dam  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Montana- 
Wyoming. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

8. 1530.  An  act  to  revise  the  botmdarles  of 

the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park.  In  the  SUte  of  North  DakoU,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8320)  enUtled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
special  school  milk  program  and  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 1956." 
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EXCISE  TAXES  ON  GASOLINE  AND 
SPECIAL  FUELS  USED  ON  THE 
FARM  FOR  FARMING  PURPOSES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  i^^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  teble  the  bill  (H.  R.  8780)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  relieve  farmers  from  excise  taxes 
in  the  case  of  gasoline  and  specipl  fuels 
used  on  the  farm  for  farming  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
ask  for  a  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoKMACK) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see? (After  a  pause.  I  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Coopbk,  Mills,  Oskg- 
ORT,  Rno,  and  Jemkiks. 


HIGHWAY  REVENUE  ACT  OP  1956 

Kir.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report,  including 
any  supplemental  views,  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
9075,  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  358) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aflilurs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  almost  a  decade  the  United  States 
has  moved,  year  by  year,  with  growing 
success,  to  help  fortify  the  economies  and 
military  strength  of  nations  of  the  free 
world.  Over  the  years  this  effort  has 
changed  in  size  and  character  in  keeping 
with  changing  world  affairs.  Today  it 
remains  as  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  every  American  citizen  and  to  the 
building  of  an  enduriiiig  peace  as  on  the 
day  it  began  9  years  ago. 

Today  this  great  Nation,  at  the  peak 
of  its  peacetime  military  and  economic 
strength,  must  not  hesitate  or  retreat  in 
this  vital  undertakihg.  Nor  can  we 
subordinate  this  program  to  local  con- 
cerns or  collateral  issues,  on  the  unsoimd 
premise  that  steady  progress  through 
this  program  for  9  years  makes  it  no 
longer  necessary. 

We  cannot  now  falter  in  our  quest  for 
peace. 

The  need  for  a  miitual  security  pro- 
gram is  urgent  becaibse  there  are  still 
nations  that  are  eagejr  to  strive  with  us 
for  peace  and  freedom  but,  without  our 
help,  lack  the  means  0f  doing  so. 

The  need  Is  urgent  because  there  are 
still  forces  hostile  to  freedom  that  com- 
pel the  free  world  to  maintain  adequate 
and  coordinated  miUtiuT  power  to  deter 
I  aggression. 


The  need  Is  urgent  because  there  are 
still  peoples  who  aspire  to  sustain  their 
freedom  but  confront  economic  obstacles 
that  are  beyond  their  capabilities  of  sur- 
motmting  alone. 

These  facts  are  as  fundamental  to  our 
own  sectuity  and  well-being  as  the  main- 
tenance of  our  own  Armed  Forces. 

Our  goal  is  clear — an  enduring  peace 
with  Justice.  To  achieve  it  will  continue 
to  require  effort,  skill,  patience,  and 
sacrifice.  Toward  it  we  must  and  will 
strive  constantly  by  every  means  avail- 
able to  us. 

We  must  continue  to  work  with  other 
coimtries  to  insure  that  each  free  nation 
remains  free,  secure  from  external  ag- 
gression and  subversion,  and  able  to  de- 
velop a  society  marked  by  human  wel- 
fare. Individual  liberty,  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living.  We  must  continue  to 
maintain  our  economic  and  military 
strength  at  home.  We  must  continue  to 
stimulate  expansion  of  trade  and  invest- 
ment in  the  free  world.  We  must  con- 
tinue helping  to  build  the  productive  ca- 
pacities of  free  nations  through  public 
loans  and  guaranties  of  private  invest- 
ment. We  must  continue  to  provide 
technical  knowledge  and  essential  mate- 
rials to  speed  the  advance  of  other  na- 
tions in  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  We 
must  continue  our  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchanges  to  expand  mutual 
knowledge  and  understanding.  We 
must  continue  and  intensify  our  infor- 
mation programs  so  that  the  peoples  of 
the  world  may  know  our  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  our  love  of  human  liberty. 
And  through  our  mutual  security  pro- 
grams we  must  continue  helping  to  create 
in  the  free  world  conditions  in  which 
freedom  can  survive  and  develop,  and 
free  nations  can  maintain  the  defensive 
strength  necessary  to  deter  aggression. 

Peace  with  Justice  remains  the  sole  ob- 
jective of  our  mutual  security  programs. 
We  have  no  other  interest  to  advance. 
We  have  no  desire  or  intent  to  subjugate 
or  subvert  other  peoples — no  purpose  to 
change  their  chosen  political,  economic, 
or  cultural  patterns — no  wish  to  make 
any  of  them  our  satellites.  We  seek  only 
to  further  the  cause  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence and  to  develop  the  military 
strength  necessary  to  protect  and  defend 
it,  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

To  help  a  free  country  to  maintain 
forces  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its 
freedom  and  independence  but  beyond 
those  which  it  can  alone  support  may 
mean  foregoing  some  domestic  expendi- 
ture. To  help  a  less  developed  nation 
in  its  initial  steps  toward  an  economy 
that  can  sustain  freedom  and  independ- 
ence and  provide  opportunity  for  higher 
living  standards  may  mean  postpone- 
ment of  desirable  projects  here  in  this 
coimtry.  We  must  continue  willing  to 
make  these  sacrifices,  for  the  benefits  we 
gain  in  the  Interests  of  peace  are  well 
worth  the  price.  The  mutual  security 
program  is  a  demand  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority upon  our  resources. 

Because  our  people  and  the  peoples 
of  other  nations  in  the  free  world  have 
been  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sac- 
rifices, the  past  mutual-security  pro- 
grams have  achieved  a  real  measure  of 
success.    By  combined  effort  the  free 


world  has  advanced  toward  stability  and 
toward  economic  strength.  It  has 
achieved  the  power  and  the  will  to  rectst 
aggression.  Collective  security  arrange- 
ments have  brought  into  existence  free 
world  defense  forces  and  facilities  far 
greater  than  those  which  we.  by  our 
unaided  efforts,  could  have  raised  and 
maintained  from  our  own  resources 
without  a  crushing  burden  of  taxation 
on  our  people.  In  their  economic  as- 
pects, our  programs  have  made  signifi- 
cant advances  toward  the  solution  of 
many  problems  of  the  free  world.  With- 
out this  assistance  many  other  nations, 
beyond  doubt,  if  existing  at  all,  would 
exist  today  only  in  the  grip  of  chaos. 
Moreover,  we  ourselves  are  more  se- 
cure, more  prosperous,  better  fitted  to  go 
forward  in  the  common  enterprise  of 
freedom  than  ever  before. 

Significant  testimony  to  the  success 
of  our  mutual  security  programs  appears 
in  the  new  turns  and  developments  of 
Soviet  policy.  Aggression  through  force 
appears  to  have  been  put  aside,  at  least 
temporarily,  and  the  Communists  are 
now  making  trade  approaches  to  many 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

The  Soviet  maneuver,  which  Is  still 
developing,  includes  offers  of  bilateral 
trade  arrangements  which  may  involve 
provision  of  arms  and  capital  goods  as 
well  as  technical  assistance.  Had  we 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  had  abandoned  their  sinister  ob- 
jectives, and  now  shared  our  own  high 
purpose  of  helping  other  nations  to  de- 
velop freedom  and  independence,  we 
would  welcome  the  new  Soviet  program, 
for  it  appears  to  have  aspects  of  normal 
trade  expansion  and  business  competi- 
tion. Its  danger  for  us  and  for  other 
free  nations,  however,  lies  in  the  addi- 
tional Soviet  objectives  and  in  the  en- 
tanglements to  which  acceptance  of 
their  offers  may  lead. 

Even  while  we  welcome  respite  from 
the  Soviet  policy  of  threat  and  violence, 
we  must  take  careful  stock  of  what  still 
remains  of  it.  The  vast  Soviet  military 
establishment  has  not  been  scrapped. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Soviets  and  their 
Communist  allies  are  Increasing  the 
strength  and  effectiveness  of  their  armed 
forces  and  are  providing  them  with 
with  equipment  of  the  most  modem  de- 
sign. The  threat  Implicit  in  this  huge 
aggregation  of  military  power  still  casts 
an  ominous  shadow  over  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  here  to  warrant  a 
slackening  of  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  common  defense  of  the  free  world. 
In  its  new  departments  in  foreign 
policy,  we  see  that  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  in  its  familiar  pattern  of 
ceaseless  probing  for  opportunities  to 
exploit  political  and  economic  weak- 
nesses. We  cannot  view  otherwise  the 
arms  traffic  in  areas  where  tensions  are 
high  and  the  peace  is  in  danger.  We 
cannot  view  otherwise  the  extension  of 
credits  hand  in  hand  with  exploitation 
of  ancient  animosities  and  new  hatreds 
in  a  world  already  overburdened  with 
them. 

We  must  therefore  assume  that  Soviet 
expansionism  has  merely  taken  on  a 
somewhat  different  guise  and  that  its 
fundamental  objective  is  still  to  disrupt 
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and  In  the  end  to  ilomtnata  the  free 
aatioiii.  With  Soviet  leaden  openlj  pro- 
elaimlziff  their  world  aim.  It  would  be 
folly  for  us  and  our  friends  to  relax  our 
etdlectlTe  efforts  toward  stataUlty  and 
security. 

Needless  to  say.  we  do  not  intend  to 
permit  specllle  Soviet  mores  to  control 
our  aetlTtties.  Our  mutual-security  pro- 
gram, conceived  in  the  common  interests 
oi  the  free  nations,  must  go  ahead  af- 
firmatively alone  tested  lines  to  meet 
the  commmi  need.  Where  changes  now 
give  promise  of  malring  the  program 
more  responsive  to  the  need  and  more 
effective.  I  am  recommending  changes. 

The  authorisations  and  appropriations 
I  am  recommending  for  fiscal  year  1957 
are  designed  to  carry  forward  the  pro- 
gram toward  the  goal  we  seek. 

I  recMnmend  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorise appropriaUons  of  $4.ft72.475,000 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule  at- 
tached. In  a  separate  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  requesting  the  appropriation  of 
t4J59.97S.000  for  the  aame  fiscal  year 
to  cover  these  recommended  authorisa- 
tions together  with  authorisations 
granted  but  not  fully  used  in  prior  years. 
Certain  aspects  of  this  program  reqxiire 
special  attention. 


coHToiimf 
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we  Should  be  able  to  assure  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  particular  non- 
military  projects  and  enterprises  which 
will  take  a  number  of  years  to  complete. 
Such  asstvance  from  xis  will  help  these 
nations  to  mobilize  their  own  funds  for 
projects  which  will  contribute  to  an  im- 
portant degree  to  their  economic 
strength,  to  enlist  public  and  private 
loans  and  investment,  and  to  plan  ahead 
intelligently.  It  will  be  difHcult  for  these 
nations  to  organize  such  projects  unless 
mutual  security  program  support  can  be 
relied  on  for  more  than  a  single  jrear. 

I  request  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
make  commitments  up  to  10  years  in 
length  to  assist  less  developeJ  coimtrtes 
in  long-term  projects  important  to  their 
development.  Funds  to  fulfill  such  com- 
mitm«its  would  come  from  appropria- 
tions for  nonmilitary  mutual  security. 
and  would  not  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$100  million  in  any  year. 

The  mutual  security  program.  In  a 
world  in  which  events  move  with  great 
rapidity,  requires  that  flexible  authority 
exist  for  the  use  of  funds  made  available 
by  the  Congress.  Section  401  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
provides  such  flexibility  with  respect  to 
the  funds  appropriated,  or  transferred, 
for  use  piu^uant  to  that  section.  It  pro- 
vides a  valuable  means  of  meeting  nu- 
merous unforeseeable  requirements  for 
assistance  without  the  necessity  for  post- 
poning or  reducing  other  urgently  needed 
programs. 

A  year  ago  the  Congress  appropriated 
a  special  Presidential  fund  of  $100  mil- 
lion to  be  used  under  section  401.  For 
fiscal  year  1987. 1  request  the  authoriza- 
tion of  an  appropriation  of  a  further 
$100  million  for  this  special  fimd.  I  also 
ask  that  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  transfer  other  mutual  security  funds 
for  Tise  under  the  provisions  of  section 
401  be  increased.    With  respect  to  at 


least  $100  milUan  in  this  special  fund.  I 
urge  that  the  mazlmiun  decree  of  flexi- 
bility be  authorlaed  for  Its  expenditure 
whoiever  the  Presklent  determines  that 
the  use  of  sums  in  this  manner  is  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  Middle  East  and  Africa  are  areas 
in  which  It  Is  especially  Important  to 
build  new  strength  friendly  to  us.  There 
is  need  for  an  adequate  fund  which  can 
be  used  to  assist  in  meeting  special  eco- 
nomic problems  that  may  arise  in  those 
regions.  The  United  States  must  be  In  a 
position  to  act  promptly  to  help  the  gov- 
ernments in  this  area  ta  their  efforts  to 
find  solutions  for  economic  and  social 
problems.  I  therefore  recommend  crea- 
tion of  a  special  fund  of  $100  million  to 
be  available  for  use  in  any  part  of  the 
Iflddle  East  or  Africa  for  nonmilitary 
mutual  security  programs  which  will  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  free  world  security 
and  economic  strength. 

In  1955,  the  President's  fund  for  Asian 
economic  development  was  established. 
The  svun  of  $100  million  was  then  ap- 
propriated for  It  and  authorization  was 
given  for  the  appropriation  of  a  further 
$100  million.  It  Is  now  desirablf  that  the 
whole  of  the  funds  authorized  be  made 
available.  aiKl  I  shall  request  the  appro- 
priation of  the  remaining  $100  million. 

AOVAKCXS   WSATONS    STaTTSMS 

I  recommend  that  about  $530  million 
be  made  available  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  begin  a  program  of 
aiding  our  allies  In  developing  an  even 
more  effective  defense  t>ased  on  an  im- 
proved and  better  coordinated  early 
warning  and  communications  system 
and  utilizing  advanced  weapons  systems, 
including  missiles,  now  being  procured 
for  our  troops. 

These  advanced  weapons,  which  are 
purely  defensive  in  character,  pose  no 
threat  to  any  nation  which  does  not  in- 
itiate aggression.  They  are  designed 
to  give  warning  of.  and  repel  such  ag- 
gression— and  by  their  potential  effec- 
tiveness to  deter  it. 

The  sum  of  $195  million  has  been  In- 
cluded initially  for  NATO  countries  in 
the  fiscal  year  1957  program.  The  even- 
tual distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
advanced  weapons  Included  in  the  1957 
program  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
later  judgment  as  to  their  most  effective 
employment  worldwide. 

0\u-  defense  methods  cannot  be  ststic 
in  view  of  the  constant  growth  of  the 
military  potential  of  the  Communists. 
We  and  oiu-  allies  must  keep  our  defenses 
adequate  to  meet  new  methods  of  attack. 
Because  of  the  rapidity  of  scientific  ad- 
vances, it  is  likely  that  the  content  of 
this  advanced  weapons  program  will 
be  modified  from  time  to  time. 

The  program  for  the  NATO  countries 
of  Ein-ope.  excluding  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, is  primarily  one  of  military  assist- 
ance. This  includes  the  advanced 
weapons  I  have  mentioned.  Although 
our  allies  have  made  great  progress  in 
building  up  their  defense  forces.  mlMtary 
grant  assistance  is  still  necessary  in 
most  countries  to  assist  them  in  main- 
taining equipment  and  replacing  ma- 
terial lost  try  attrition.  No  economic  as- 
sistance is  proposed  for  any  Eiuropean 


country  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organlmtlon.  A  smaU  amount  of  tech- 
nical exchange  assistance  Is  proposed. 
Continued  economic  support  U  re- 
quired for  Berlin,  and  military  and  eco- 
nomic support  for  Spain  and  Yugoslavia. 

lODOLS   CAST.   AIVCA.   AMD   AMU 

In  Asia  and  the  Middle  Bast,  serious 
risk  of  aggression  still  exists.  The  pro- 
gram recommends  aggregate  military 
assistance  of  approximately  $1,640  mil- 
lion for  countries  in  these  regions  which 
must  maintain  substantial  forces  in  the 
field  to  resist  possible  attacks.  The 
military  assistance  which  we  propose 
will  support  the  objectives  of  various 
mutual  defense  pacts,  including  8EATO. 
to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party. 

In  these  areas,  the  problems  of  build- 
ing sec\irity  are  eomomlc  as  well  as 
military.  Many  of  the  nations  in  the 
area  do  not  now  have  the  resources  re- 
quired for  a  minimum  rate  of  eoonomie 
growth.  ItMy  are  striving  to  create  the 
standards  of  living  under  which  their 
economies  can  develop.  This  is  a  long- 
term  process,  in  which  their  own  efforts 
will  play  the  major  part,  but  in  which 
our  help  can  be  crucial. 

The  program,  accordingly,  proposes 
economic  help  to  those  of  our  aUiea 
whose  own  resources  cannot  support 
their  essential  defense  effort.  This  help 
is  designed,  as  In  former  years.  In  part 
to  assist  projects  of  a  nonmilitaiy  char- 
acter which  further  defense  activities, 
in  pcurt  to  help  build  internal  resources 
and  economic  stability,  and  In  part  to 
contribute  to  the  recipient's  programs  of 
economic  development. 

Provision  Is  also  made  for  »x'A"^un*4> 
assistance  to  nations  in  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Asia  which  receive  no  mili- 
tary assistance,  where  »\ich  economic 
assistance  will  contribute  to  their  eco- 
nomic strength  and  thus  to  their  ability 
to  retain  their  independence.  This  pro- 
gram is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  free  world. 

The  program  for  fiscal  year  1957  also 
provides  for  continuing  our  technical 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  less-devel- 
oped countries. 

We  propose  to  strengthen  further  the 
friendly  relationships  which  exist  with 
our  sister  republics  to  the  south.  I  rec- 
ommend that  we  continue  to  encourage 
by  technical  assistance  the  programs 
initiated  by  Latin  American  nations  to 
make  better  use  of  their  own  resources. 
We  should  also  continue  our  participa- 
tion in  the  technical-assistance  activi- 
ties of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

In  special  circumstances,  when  loans 
from  the  EScport-Import  Bank  and  the 
Worid  Bank  are  not  available  to  coxm- 
trles  facing  critical  situations,  the  mu- 
tual-security program  has  assisted  in 
meeting  temporary  economic  problems, 
as  in  the  case  of  two  countries  where  it 
Is  proposed  that  such  assistance  be  con- 
tinued in  the  next  fiscal  srear. 

Military  assistance  in  Latin  Americi^ 
should  be  continued  where  needed  in 
order  to  provide  standardized  equip- 
ment, maintenance  of  equipment  already 
furnished,  and  training  in  the  tise  of  snchi 
equipment. 
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The  United  States  should  continue  its 
support  of  the  United  Nations  expanded 
technical  assistance  program,  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund,  and  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  which 
provides  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Arab  refugees  from  Palestine. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  continuing 
our  support  of  the  program  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees and  the  work  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion. Authoritizations  for  continuing 
our  own  Government's  program  for  care 
and  resettlement  of  escapees  from  com- 
munism, and  our  program  of  paying  the 
ocean  freight  costs  of  shipment  both  of 
relief  supplies  donated  to  our  voluntary 
relief  agencies  and  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities,  are  also  recom- 
mended. 

•«  or  THS  PROORAM 

The  request  for  military  assistance 
authorization  in  fiscal  year  1957  is  sub- 
stantially larger  than  the  requests  and 
appropriations  for  this^  purpose  for  the 
past  2  years.  The  lower  level  of  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1965  and  1956 
will,  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  ye«ur, 
have  brought  about  reduction  in  unex- 
pended balances  over  the  2-year  period 
by  approximately  %2^k  to  $3  bUlion. 
Now,  however,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  military  assistance  in  1968  and 
1959  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1957  is  reqxiired. 

A  substantial  period  of  lead  time  is 
required  to  translate  appropriated  funds 
into  actual  payment  for.  and  deliveries 
of.  nearly  all  items  of  nuUtary  equip- 
ment. This  year,  for  the  first  time,  more 
than  $500  miUion  are  included  in  the 
miUUry-assisUnce  program  for  ad- 
vanced weapons.  These  weapons,  be- 
cause of  their  complexity,  have  even 
longer  lead  times. 

On  the  economic  side  of  the  program, 
appropriations  for  the  last  2  years  have 
been  approximately  at  the  same  rate 
as  expenditures.  The  ainounts  requested 
this  year  for  economlp  assistance  are 
larger  principally  bec8^use  of  the  new 
fund  proposed  for  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  and  because  of  heavier  emphasis 
on  programs  in  Asia. 

OTHCa    ASTKTS   OF   iUt    PKOCEAM 

The  mutual  security  program  for 
fiscal  year  1957  proposes  continued  pro- 
curement within  the  United  States  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  use 
abroad.  In  addition,  l|arge  amounts  of 
such  commodities  arei  moving  abroad 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  this  anq  other  coimtries. 
This  latter  effort  has  bleen  considered  In 
the  development  of  the  1957  mutual  se- 
curity program  requirements,  and  every 
effort  Is  being  made  t|o  coordinate  the 
two  programs.  I 

In  the  request  for  Appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  fiscal  year  1957  program,  I 
am  urging  that  Congress  permit  greater 
fiexibllity  in  the  obligation  of  appro- 
priations, in  order  that  there  may  be 
more  thorough  planning  of  expenditures 
and  more  time  allowed  {for  necessary  ne- 
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gotiatlon  cf  contracts  with  8uiH>ll«r8  and 
of  arrangements  with  other  nations. 

COMCLUSiSW 

The  mutual  security  program  Is  vitally 
Important  to  our  people.  Its  cost  Is  not 
disproportionate  to  our  Nation's  re- 
sources and  to  our  national  Income. 
That  cost  Is  a  low  price  to  pay  for  the 
seciulty  and  vastly  greater  chances  for 
world  peace  which  the  program  provides. 

The  mutual  security  program  -is  an 
indispensable  part  of  oiu*  national  ef- 
fort to  meet  affirmatively  the  challenge 
of  all  the  forces  which  threaten  the  in- 
dependence of  the  free  world  and  to 
overcome  the  conditions  which  make 
peace  insecure  and  progress  difficult. 

DWICRT  D.  ElSEMBOWU. 

TBc  WHm  Housz.  March  19, 1956. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
vacate  the  special  order  which  I  have 
for  today  to  address  the  House  for  30 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  LOUIS  BROMFIELI> 

Mr.  McOREQOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarka. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  <%io? 

There  aas  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
deeply  regret  to  Inform  the  House  of 
the  passing  of  one  of  my  notable  constit- 
uents. In  the  passing  of  Louis  Brom- 
field,  known  to  all  of  us  as  Louie,  our 
country  has  lost  a  great  American,  the 
three  daughters  have  lost  a  worthy  fa- 
ther and  I  have  lost  a  true  and  loyal 
friend. 

Louis  Bromfield  passed  away  yesterday 
In  a  Columbus,  Ohio,  hospital  shorUy 
after  a  report  had  been  given  that  his 
"condition  was  satisfactory."  That  re- 
port, I  am  sure,  is  the  way  Louie  would 
want  It.  To  him  his  condition  was  al- 
ways satisfactory  but  he  was  constantly 
working  for  the  improvement  and  benefit 
of  those  he  loved  and  his  country  was 
certainly  included  In  that  group. 

Louis  Bromfield  was  author,  farmer 
and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner.  He  was  a 
novelist,  newspaper  columnist,  historian 
and  was  the  owner  and  operator  of  the 
famous  "Malabar  Farm,"  which  Is  known 
to  his  many  admirers  throughout  the 
world.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  ad- 
vocators of  soil  conservation  In  the 
United  States.  He  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1926  for  his  novel  Early  Autumn. 
Biany  of  the  more  than  two  score  novels 
he  wrote  became  movies.  He  served  In 
World  War  I  with  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Corps  attached  to  the  French 
Army  and  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  wife,  the 
former  Mary  Appleton  Wood,  preceded 
him  in  death  in  1952. 

I  Join  with  his  thousands  of  friends  In 
extending  sympathy  to  his  daughters. 


RETIREMENT  OF  CHARUS  P. 
rHELSOU 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  f  <h-  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members 
of  the  Maine  delegation  have  been  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  decision  made  by 
their  colleague  Chabues  P.  Nelson,  rep- 
resenting the  Second  District,  not  to  seek 
reelection  to  this  body.  Mr.  Nblson's 
decision  comes  as  a  complete  and  im- 
happy  surprise.  It  Is  predicated  on 
grounds  of  health  which,  of  course,  we 
cannot  challenge. 

Mr.  Nelson  came  to  this  body  in  Janu- 
ary 1949.  and  he  is  now  in  the  do^ng 
session  of  his  fourth  term  here.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  most  respected  and  able  Member 
of  this  body,  the  late  John  E.  Nelson,  and 
we  rejoiced  to  see  a  son  walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  an  Illustrious  father. 

Cbaelss  Nelson  is  an  able  lawyer.  He 
had  an  outstanding  record  in  the  Air 
Force  in  World  War  n  when  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  coloneL  The  com- 
bination of  a  fine  legal  mind  with  mili- 
tary experience  and  high  military  re- 
sixmsibility  made  Mr.  Nelson  an  obvious 
choice  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  on  which  he  has  served  with 
distinction  to  himself  and  with  great 
value  to  the  armed  services  and  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Nelson's  retirement  is  a  blow  to 
our  State.  On  the  more  personal  side,  it 
deprives  us  of  the  counsel  and  compan- 
ionship of  one  on  whom  we  had  come  to 
rely  for  wise  and  penetrating  judgment. 
I  express  the  hope  that  in  some  happier 
day  Mr.  Nelson  will  return  to  the  public 
service  for  which  he  is  so  well  endowed 
and  trained. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAL£.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  with  the  gentieman  from  Maine  in 
expressmg  keen  regret  at  the  retiremoat 
of  Mr.  Nelson.  He  is  an  outstanding 
legislator  and  a  man  of  great  promise. 
The  Congress  has  lost  a  valued  legis- 
lator in  his  determination  to  retire  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  All  of  us  regret  his 
decision  and  hope  for  him  an  early 
restoration  to  health. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  feel  sure  that  I  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  distinguished  gentie- 
man from  Massachusetts,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  Maine  delegation  has  the 
sympathy  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  o'  Massachtisetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  HALE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I,  too,  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  regret  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  my  colleague  in  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Nelson,  is  not  seeking  further  service  in 
this  body.  He  is  an  extremely  able  leg- 
islator and  brilliant  lawyer,  and,  as  we 
know,  secured  results  for  his  State  and 
country.    I  served  with  hi'7  father.    The 
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Kentlenum  frmn  Maine  is  a  very  worthy 
son  and  successor  of  a  remarkably  fine, 
able  father,  a  former  Member  of  this 
House.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  men  of 
their  character. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will^he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALBT*^  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Join  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  gentleman  and  the  other 
Members  who  have  spoken  with  respect 
to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
gentleman  from  Maine.  I  have  always 
considered  Mr.  Nklson  a  very  close 
friend.  In  his  retirement  we  are  losing 
a  very  able  public  servant.  I  shall  per- 
sonally miss  his  counsel. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I,  too.  woiild  like  to 
Join  in  the  many  fine  things  that  have 
been  said  about  Charlie  Nelson.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  all  during  the  time  he  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  House.  One  thing  par- 
ticularly I  have  known  about  Charlie 
Nelson  is  his  fine  work  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  which  I,  too. 
happen  to  be  a  member.  It  was  there 
we  recognized  his  ability,  his  keen  mind 
and  the  intelligence  he  portrayed  in  his 
approach  to  very  complex  problems  be- 
fore our  committee.  We  are  certainly 
going  to  miss  him  on  the  committee  at 
this  particular  time. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FORD.  Ur.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALE.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine.  Charles  Nelson,  came  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time  I  did  in  the  81st 
Congress.  I  have  known  him  personally 
very  well  during  the  past  7  V2  years.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  for  he  has  been  an 
outstanding  Member  with  an  enviable 
record  m  all  respects.  We  certainly 
hope  that  his  future  life  will  be  enjoyable 
and  fruitful.  He  and  his  family  will  al- 
ways be  most  welcome  in  the  Congress  or 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  add  my  compli- 
ments to  those  that  have  been  paid  our 
colleague  Chaelxs  P.  Nelson.  I,  too, 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  during  the  time  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  served  on 
that  committee.  He  has  been  a  very 
fine  person  to  work  with,  an  able  and 
Intelligent  member,  who  has  contributed 
much  to  the  record  which  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  made. 

I  wish  for  him  many  yean  of  happl- 
ncM  in  his  home  life  and  also  in  the 


practice  of  law  which  I  understand  he 
will  take  up  again  when  he  returns  to 
Maine. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CXWNINaHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr  Speaker.  I. 
too.  want  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hale)  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken,  to  pay  tribute 
to  Chaklie  Nelson.  It  has  been  my 
rare  privilege  to  sit  beside  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  way  his  mind  works;  his 
devotion  to  duty;  his  patriotism.  Ev- 
erything that  has  been  said  about  him 
by  the  gentleman  who  nas  the  floor  is 
correct.  I  regret  that  he  is  going  to 
leave  the  House. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  the  gentleman  from  Maine  and 
others  who  have  spoken  in  expressing 
regret  that  our  colleague.  Charlie  Nel- 
son, is  not  going  to  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection  to  this  House.  I  have  served 
with  Charlie  Nelson  for  the  past  8  years. 
In  my  opinion  he  is  one  of  our  most 
highly  respected  Members  and  his  ab- 
sence will  be  keenly  felt  by  all  of  us. 
Maine  is  losing  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman and  I  sincerely  hope  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  we  will  have 
the  benefit  of  his  many  talents  and 
pleasing  personality  once  again. 

Mr.  HALE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
Hale]  in  expressing  deep  regret  that  the 
Maine  House  delegation  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  to  lose  from  its 
membership  the  Honorable  Charles  P. 
Nelson,  Representative  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Maine. 

When  I  came  into  the  Congress  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  the 
beloved  Prank  Fellows,  I  knew  Charlie 
Nelson  but  slightly.  The  times  I  have 
gone  to  him  in  the  intervening  period 
for  advice  and  counsel  are  innumerable. 
I  found  him  ever  willing  to  help,  sound 
in  his  advice,  and  sympathetic  in  his 
counsel.  He  has  been  a  true  friend, 
indeed. 

CHAaLxs  Nelson  has  rendered  distin- 
guished service.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Maine  bar,  served  his  home  city  as  its 
mayor,  marked  up  an  outstanding  mili- 
tary record  in  World  War  II.  served  an 
apprenticeship — we  might  say— on  Cap- 
itol Hill  as  Secretary  to  one  of  Maine's 
brilliant  statesmen  in  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable John  Nelson,  his  father,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  Republican  Party 
In  Maine,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
organization  of  the  Yoimg  Republicans 
in  our  Stote.  He  has  had  4  terms  In 
CongrcM— S  years  of  distinguished  serv- 


ice to  his  constituents,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation. 

Since  World  War  n.  Maine  has  found 
itself  on  the  main  line,  so  to  s[>eak,  in 
the  development  of  defense  for  our  coun- 
try. As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House,  Charlie's  coun- 
sel has  helped  immeasurably  in  the 
many  complex  problems  associated  with 
military  expansion. 

His  fuU  knowledge  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry, the  economy  of  coastal  indus- 
tries— shipping,  shipbuilding,  and  fish- 
ing— military  and  veterans'  affairs  has 
made  his  service  here  invaluable  to  his 
State  and  his  colleagues  in  Congress. 

His  decision  to  retire  from  Congress 
Is  predicated  on  the  advice  of  his  doctors. 

I  wish  for  him  full  recovery  of  his 
health,  and  for  him  and  his  family  a  full 
measure  of  success  and  happiness  in  the 
future.  I  want  to  express  to  him  my 
deepest  appreciation  for  his  many  kind- 
nesses and  his  generous  display  of  warm 
friendship. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  any  Member  of  the 
House  may  have  leave  to  extend  his  re- 
marks regarding  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Nelson]  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEADERSHIP:   MORE  THAN  A  MAT- 
TER OF  PHYSIQUE 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's unprecedented  radio-TV  state- 
ment to  the  American  people  as  to  his 
health  and  his  decision  to  run  again,  I 
hesitate  to  add  even  a  word  to  the  all  too 
many  that  have  been  said  and  written 
upon  a  subject  which  has  been  for  so 
many  weeks  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  people.  But  it  was  a  refreshing  note 
to  read  an  editorial  which  appears  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Lifetime 
Living.  It  reminds  us  what  history  has 
taught  that  "leadership  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  physique  and  that  great  men 
often  confute  their  diagnoses." 

Surely  we  are  agreed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  must  all  rely  upon  the  best  med- 
ical advices  available  to  us.  This  the 
President  is  doing.  Yet  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Presidency,  the  Nation,  and 
the  literally  millions  of  people  who  have 
long  since  learned  that  mere  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  of  the  physical  body  is  not 
the  whole  story,  can  we  not  stop  talking 
about  It?  For  it  is  the  certainty  within 
the  very  being  of  the  individual  that  life 
Is  always  creative  and  recreative,  which 
brings  about  the  miracle  of  renewal  and 
gives  the  Individual  the  courage,  the 
faith,  and  the  will  to  live  In  order  to 
•erve. 

Let  us  be  ever  grateful  that  thatt 
things  are  to. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  Inelujde  with  my  re- 
marks the  article  abort-mentioned. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Lifetime  Living  of 
AprU  195«] 

How  HXALTHT  MiTST  PBISIDENTB  BsT 

(By  Leonard  M.  Leonard,  editor) 

Should  phjBlclaiis  paee  iipon  tbe  fltnees  of 
candldatee  for  tbe  Prealdency? 

Wltb  medical  opinion  In  Xht  foreground  of 
election  talk  tbla  year.  It  la  natural  to  raise 
the  question,  and  the  Idea  will  appeal  to 
many  as  a  form  of  protection  (or  both  the 
Nation  and  Its  leaders. 

But  whether  this  authority  rests  with  a 
candidate's  own  doctors  or  with  a  more  offi- 
cial board  of  medical  examiners,  we  cant 
help  wondering  what  effects  It  would  have — 
and  how  a  almUar  practice  might  have 
changed  the  courae  of  our  history. 

Would  doctors  have  O.  X.'d  George  Wash- 
ington for  the  Presidency?  It  seems  un- 
likely, for  our  first  President  was  anything 
but  a  healthy  one.  He  suffered  at  varloua 
times  from  smallpox,  maltirla.  pleurisy  (pos- 
sibly tut>erculoels).  and  frequent  bouts  with 
infections.  E>octors  all  but  gave  up  hope  for 
him  twice,  and  with  a  weak  longevity  record 
on  his  father's  side  to  begliji  with  Washington 
himself  long  expected  an  untimely  end.  But 
after  surviving  the  trials  ^f  the  Revolution, 
he  proceeded  to  Mrre  two  vital  terms  as 
President.  ! 

Andrew  Jackson  would  certainly  have 
flunked  almost  any  physical  test.  He  had 
a  bullet  In  his  arm  and  aniother  In  his  chest, 
plus  a  hl£tory  of  emallpox.  dysentery,  malaria, 
swollen  legs,  and  lung  hemorrhages.  None 
of  this,  however.  prevent<id  him  from  com- 
pleting two  terms  In  the  Presidency. 

Orover  Cleveland  underwent  a  secret  op- 
eration for  cancer  shortly  after  becoming 
President  for  the  second  |tlme.  Tet  he  not 
only  completed  his  term,  but  remained  active 
for  many  years  afterward^  finally  succumb- 
ing to  an  entirely  different  aliment. 

The  ponderous  William  Howiu-d  Taft  was 
so  grossly  overweight  thi^t  modern  doctors 
would  have  labeled  him  a  jpoor  risk. 

History  seems  to  have  gjlven  us  the  lesson 
that  leadership  Is  more  {than  a  matter  of 
physique,  and  that  great  men  often  con- 
fute their  diagnoses.  Jusfi  like  ordinary  peo- 
ple, they  are.  of  course,  subject  to  accidents, 
coronary  and  otherwise.  But  a  passing  grade 
In  any  medical  examlnatlsn  is  no  guaranty 
against  these  occurrences. 

It  Is  not  clear  precisely  how  much  we 
would  gain  by  a  system  1  of  "medical  elec- 
tions." so  to  speak.  If  ever  we  came  to  adopt 
It.  But  If  overoonoem  all>out  health  would 
tend  to  bar  older  men  from  ofDce  and  deprive 
us  of  their  experience.  i|t  would  certainly 
seem  questionable. 

When  we  are  otherwl: 
candidate  In  high  office.  1 
If  we  alEo  trusted  him 
physical  fitness,  with  sue 

he    would    naturally    be    — 

Then,  to  protect  the  Nation  from  mlsjudg 
menu  and  accldenU,  let  us  make  sure  that 
we  have  the  right  man  to  succeed  him. 


ready  to  trust  a 

might  l>e  simpler 

evaluate  his  own 

expert  advice  as 

inclined    to    seek. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  OBERDORFFER 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speslker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mouse  consent  to  addrets  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan?  T 

There  was  no  obJectl<^ 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Spi^aker.  on  yester- 
day, March  18,  the  oldest  living  former 
member  of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  the 
Honorable  William  J.  Oberdorfler,  cele- 
brated  his  101st  birthday  In  the  vlllagt 
of  Stephenson,  Mich. 


Mr.  OberdmiTer  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  from  Germany  at  the  age 
of  19,  and  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  in  public  service 
and  as  a  servant  to  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  first  elected  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  from  Menomi- 
nee County  in  1886.  and  served  two 
terms.  In  1906  Gov.  Fred  Warner  ap- 
pointed him  as  a  member  of  the  State 
lx>ard  of  agriculture,  on  which  he  served 
with  distinction.  In  1907  he  was  elected 
from  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
as  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, where  his  many  contributions 
to  sound  and  representative  govern- 
ment won  him  great  acclaim.  He  au- 
thored a  bill  creating  the  experiment 
station  at  Chatham.  Mich.,  an  institu- 
tion that  has  grown  and  continues  to 
perform  a  valuable  agricultural  service. 

Mr.  Oberdorffej^  returned  to  the  Mich- 
igan State  Legislature  in  1925,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  and  subsequent  to  it  he 
served  on  the  board  of  education,  the 
village  coimcil,  and  as  Justice  of  the 
peace. 

At  the  age  of  101  he  still  finds  the 
time,  interest,  and  energy  to  be  cogni- 
zant of  local.  State,  National,  and  world 
affairs.  To  this  pioneer  of  the  great 
north  country,  who  still  commands  a 
deep  respect  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, I  extend  sincere  and  hearty  con- 
gratulations. 
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VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday  last  I  was  out  in  the 
worst  storm  I  have  ever  known  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Thir- 
ty-one persons  lost  their  lives.  Many 
acts  of  Icindness  and  heroism  took  place. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  what  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  did.  The  veter- 
ans' hospital  at  the  Jamaica  Plain 
Parkway  took  in  and  housed  and  Inso- 
far as  possible  gave  beds  to  1.800  persons, 
a  very  remarkable  act  of  kindness  and 
humanity.  We  thank  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  follovdng  article  describes  the  sit- 
uation faced  by  this  hospital: 

VA  HosprTAL  SHZLTxas  1,800  Blizzard 
Refvcxes 

The  Veterans*  Administration  Hospital  on 
South  Huntington  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain, 
resembled  a  wartime  evacuation  center  yes- 
terday. 

More  than  1.800  refugee  motorists — men. 
women,  and  children — were  housed  overnight 
at  the  sprawling  Institution  when  their  cars 
stalled  or  bogged  down  on  nearby  highways. 

The  refugees,  some  from  as  far  away  as 
Martha's  Vineyard,  were  rounded  up  at  the 
height  of  the  storm  by  volunteer  workers  who 
trudged  from  car  to  car  through  heavy  drifts 
to  Invite  the  stranded  travelers  In  for  the 
night. 

Many  of  the  motorists,  whoa*  cars  were 
trapped  on  surrotindlng  hlgbways,  had  aet- 
Ued  down  with  motora  running  and  beaters 
turned  on.  They  were  prepared  to  qjiend  the 
night  in  their  •now-t)ound  vehicles. 


Authorltlee  at  the  hospital,  however.  wer< 
fearful  that  some  ot  the  motorists  might  be 
overcome  by  cartmn  monoxide  fume*  from 
the  running  motors. 

John  Oallacher.  aaslstant  hospital  man- 
ager, opened  the  doors  to  all  refugees. 

Volunteer  crews,  most  of  them  hospital 
staff  workers,  began  a  systematic  search  of  all 
bogged  down  cars  on  Jamalcaway.  South 
Huntington  Avenue,  and  other  nearby  high- 
ways. 

More  than  20  travelers — all  women  or 
chUdren — were  removed  from  cars  and  car- 
ried on  litters  Into  the  hospital. 

Most  were  victims  of  overexertion  or  over- 
tiredness.  Some  had  suffered  temporary 
blindness  from  the  snow  and  were  given 
emergency  treatment  by  staff  doctors. 

Women  and  children  were  given  first  op- 
tion on  the  vacant  hoepital  beds. 

The  men  slept  on  cots  In  the  corridors  or 
ciuled  up  on  the  lobby  chairs.  Coffee  and 
food  were  available  for  all. 

Stranded  travelers  flooded  the  institution's 
switchboard  with  telephone  calls — all  at- 
tempting to  Inform  anxious  relatives  at  home 
that  they  had  found  a  safe  shelter  for  the 
night. 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
fairness  to  farmers  and  consimiers.  it  is 
time  that  we  speak  out  and  let  them 
know  what  certain  members  of  the 
E)emocrat  Party  are  doing  to  their  farm 
legislation. 

President  Elsenhower  gave  his  9-polnt 
program  to  the  Congress  and  it  was  re- 
ceiving highest  acclaim  and  support  from 
the  honest-to-goodness  farmers  and 
from  businessmen  associated  with  or  In- 
terested In  agriculture. 

The  Senate  started  out  to  enact  these 
proposals  into  legislation  and  then  s(»ne- 
thing  happened.  The  opposition  realized 
that  deserving  benefits  very  quickly 
would  come  to  the  farmers.  It  was  then 
that  the  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom 
started  their  delaj^g  action.  These  men 
who  are  more  interested  In  the  possible 
gathering  of  votes  than  in  the  general 
welfare  used  delaying  tactics. 

These  same  men  had  been  sowing  seeds 
of  discontent  in  the  hope  of  garnering  a 
harvest  of  votes  in  the  next  election.  It 
is  only  a  brief  span  of  time  to  recall  how 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan 
proposed  to  socialize  agriculture — ^how  he 
forsook  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  to 
make  2  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
1  grew  before,  and.  Instead,  attempt  to 
gamer  2  votes  where  only  1  previously 
existed. 

As  a  farmer,  I  know  that  the  fanners 
will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  betrayed 
for  30  pieces  of  silver.  They  have  a 
birthright  and  a  proud  heritage.  They 
are  entitled  to  the  same  farm  bill  that 
the  President  presented  to  the  Congress. 

If  the  farmers  do  not  get  it,  they  can 
blame  only  those  Democrats  who  are 
stalling  and  delaying.  The  Senate  and 
House  records  are  clear  as  to  the  real 
friends  of  the  farmers  and  their  friends 
are  not  the  men  who  continue  to  delay 
this  worthy  legislation. 
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Mr.  MMW  of  MlMoitri,  Mr.fpooter. 
X  MB  iBtroduetof  o  blU  todoy  whieh.  If 
•dopCod.  would  MT«  ftt  iMOt  levenU 
bondrod  thouMmd  doUan.  I  think  tho 
bill  would  senre  to  rwtore  some  of  the 
orlglnAl  Intent  of  the  Congreae  when  the 
frmnklng  jnrlTUege  wm  granted.  This 
MU  would.  In  effect,  limit  the  use  of  the 
frank  for  the  sending  of  reprints  of 
speeches  and  other  material  from  the 
CowGKxssioMAL  RscoBO,  to  addrcsses 
within  the  States,  Territories,  or  Com- 
monwealths served  by  the  Member  using 
the  frank  or  by  the  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner. 


8CHOOL-MILK  AND  BRUCELLOSIS- 
ERADICATION  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  COOLET  submitted  a  conference 
leport  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
t320)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1940  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954 
with  respect  to  the  special  school-milk 
IMTOgram  and  the  brucellosis-eradication 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
10.  195«.      

SCHOOL-MILK  AND  BRUCELLOSIS- 
ERADICATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlnnan  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina 
when  he  expects  to  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report? 

ICr.  COOLET.  As  early  tomorrow  as 
possible. 

Mr.  MARTIN.    That  Is  tomorrow? 

Mr.  COOLET.    Tes.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MARTIN.    I  thank  the  gentle- 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  Is 
Consent  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 

TITLB  m  OF  THE  BANKHEAD-JONES 
FARM  TENANT  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  6815) 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  disposition  of 
property  acquired  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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In  Oftotoor  of  eaeh  fear  m  national 
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TlM  IPEAJf IR  pro  tompore.  Is  thoro 
objoetion  to  tho  present  consideration 
of  tho  Mil? 

Mr.  ASPIN ALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  bo 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  COOLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  taiiay  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleague  that  this  reso- 
lution, as  he  will  recall,  was  before  us 
In  the  last  session.  The  gentleman  from 
Kan-sas  [Mr.  HopkI.  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  our  committee.  Introduced  an 
identical  resolution.  It  was  thoroughly 
considered  by  our  committee,  and  I  re- 
call when  It  was  called  up  at  that  time 
there  was  one  objection.  May  I  point 
out  to  my  colleague  what  this  resolution 
does.  Bfay  I  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  had  Intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
changing  the  date  that  was  fixed  In  the 
original  resolution  so  as  to  make  it  ap- 
plicable during  the  current  year  only. 
Last  year,  although  we  failed  to  pass  the 
resolution,  the  President  did  what  the 
resolution  indicates  would  be  appropriate 
for  him  to  do  and  that  is  to  designate 
National  Farm-City  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  especially  desirable 
at  this  time  that  we  open  a  broad  oppor- 
tunity for  understanding  and  friendship 
between  the  people  who  produce  our  food 
and  fiber  and  those  who  consimie  it. 

Agriculture's  position  in  the  whole 
economy  is  the  most  pressing  domestic 
problem  confronting  our  country,  and 
the  least  understood. 

It  Is  essential  that  city  people  under- 
stand agriculture.  It  Is  to  their  own 
self-interest  that  agriculture  be  prosper- 
ous and  not  become  a  depressing  drag 
upon  the  whole  economy.  Our  great 
strength  as  a  Nation  has  Its  roots  in  the 
soil  and  a  large  dependence  upon  the 
people  who  till  the  soil.  Farmers  want 
to  Join  city  people,  and  we  want  them 
to  Join  us.  in  establishing  and  assuring 
a  condition  of  permanent  prosperity  in 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  words  critical  of  American  farmers 
have  been  beamed  to  city  dwellers  in  re- 
cent months,  by  news  releases,  radio,  and 
television,  in  speeches  and  in  magazines. 
A  rather  successful  attempt  has  been 
made  to  prejudice  city  people  against 
farmers.  This  has  been  a  destructive 
and  regrettable  part  of  the  controversy 
over  the  farm  program. 

The  time  now  has  come  when  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
farmers— and.  indeed,  in  the  welfare  of 
our  country — must,  and  I  say  must,  find 
a  way  to  present  the  truth  about  agri- 
culture to  the  people — especially  to  tho 
great  urban  populations  of  the  Nation. 


Thortforo,  Mr.  SpoAkor,  X  uno  ttpon 
the  HoyM  Mo  unanlmouo  Approval  of 
Homo  Joim  RoMlution  %V\.  whloh  I  hovo 
introdmod.  ThM  and  mi  tdonilcnt  im^ 
hitMn  br  Mr,  Mprf«  of  Kanoii  Homo 
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fbr  MMir  jmm  bidHiduolf  and  or- 
fonlMtlono  mtoroiUd  In  Um  wolfaro  of 
AoMTlean  ocrMultiiro  roallsod  tlM  nood 
to  brtng  about  a  greater  mut4Ml  undor* 
•tandinf  botwoon  our  urban  population 
and  tho  Nation's  farmorf .  Although  it 
was  reeognlxod  that  the  program  of  im- 
proving relations  should  be  carried  on 
continuously,  a  group  which  wu  formed 
last  year  felt  it  desirable  to  set  aside  1 
week  each  year  during  which  special 
emphasis  would  be  applied  to  the  prob- 
lem and  strong  efforts  would  be  made  to 
develop  solutions. 

A  national  steering  committee  for 
Farm-City  Week  was  set  up  in  March  of 
1955.  The  dates.  October  23  to  29,  1955, 
were  selected  as  the  week  for  Farm-City 
Week  observance  and  plans  were  formu- 
lated up  until  that  time  for  the  most 
successful  possible  participation  of  as 
many  organizations  as  passible.  Klwanls 
International  was  named  as  the  coordi- 
nating agency  for  the  project  and  the 
program  was  designed  and  promoted  to 
produce  an  Impact  in  every  American 
home. 

Farm-City  Week  made  its  presence 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  United  SUtes. 
It  received  the  ofBclal  blessing  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  when  he  lss\ied  a  proc- 
lamation on  October  17. 

Needless  to  say,  the  greatest  amount 
of  attention  was  Riven  to  the  develop- 
ment of  local  community  programs.  In 
this  effort,  countless  organizations  took 
part.  Klwanls  and  other  service-club 
groups,  agricultural  agencies,  youth 
groups.  State  and  local  farm  bureaus, 
local  and  Pomona  granges,  chambers  of 
commerce,  individual  businesses,  colleges 
and  universities,  churches,  schools,  rail- 
roads, and  labor  groups.  From  reports 
received,  more  than  a  quarter  million 
people  became  Involved  In  the  program. 

Most  significant  is  the  fact  that  con- 
tinuing projects  were  Indicated  and 
there  Is  great  hope  that  last  year's  pro- 
grams will  be  revitalized,  expanded,  and 
intensified  to  insure  further  impact  dur- 
ing this  year. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  never 
during  1955  was  Farm-City  Week  used 
for  selfish  purposes.  Its  fundamental 
philosophy  of  demonstrating  the  Inter- 
dependence of  all  segments  of  our  society 
permeated  all  projects.  The  week  con- 
tributed its  share  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

One  of  the  factors  most  responsible 
for  the  success  of  this  Initial  Farm-City 
Week  effort  was  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution made  by  various  media  of  com- 
munication, including  local  and  national 
newspapers,  farm  press  and  special  press, 
and  local,  regional  and  national  radio 
and  television.  The  press  associations 
were  especially  helpful  in  promoting  the 
project  on  a  national  scale. 


Thoig  who  fdfloNd  tlM  iint  ■taniil 
obttrrMMO  of  ftefli-Cltr  Wfik  Mf  ffrtti' 
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Praaentatlon  of  tha  award  waa  nuuSa  to 
Merle  H.  Tucker,  general  cbatrman  of  tho 
National  Plarm-Cltr  Week  Conunittoe  In 
ceremoniee  on  Washington's  birthday,  at 
Valley  FOrge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  U  flttUig  that  the  Con- 
gress  lend  encouragement  to  this  imder- 
taklng  in  understanding  between  our 
rural  and  city  people. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Majr  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  bill, 
but  the  way  the  bill  reads  now  It  Is  not 
appropriate  and  It  Is  not  in  order,  and 
no  one  has  advised  the  members  of  the 
objectors  committee  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  put  the  resolution  In  order. 

Mr.  COOLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  situation,  of  course,  but  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  withdraw  his  request,  I 
would  like  to  offer  two  amendments 
which  would  correct  the  dates.  With  the 
gentleman's  permission,  may  we  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
and  I  will  ask  that  these  amendments  be 
considered. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
inquire  whether  any  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
amendments  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  going  to  offer. 

Mr.  COOLET.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  HoPBl  Is  aware  of  them.  But.  I  am 
not  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  have 
been  advised.  The  only  thing  that  It  Is 
proposed  to  do  by  these  amendments 
Is  to  change  the  date  which  originally 
provided  that  National  Farm-City  Week 
be  designated  in  each  year  or  as  of 
October  1955,  to  the  week  of  November 
16,  1956.  We  did  that  to  carry  it  clear 
beyond  the  election.  I  believe,  perhaps, 
that  the  objection  was  Interposed  pre- 
vloxuly  because  of  the  fact  that  Farm- 
Clty  We^  as  proposed  In  the  original 
bill  was  fixed  to  come  before  the  elec- 
Uon. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Then  the  legislation 
would  have  no  effect  until  next  Novem- 
ber? 

Mr.  COOLET.  It  would  come  Into  ef- 
fect on  November  16,  1956. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Then,  why  not  let  the 
bill  go  over  for  2  weeks  so  that  op- 
portunity may  be  had  to  consult  about 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  COOUTT.  May  I  say  that  I  have 
been  just  advised  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  that  these 
amendments  were  considered  In  the 
committee  and  were  approved  In  the 
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M4mHv*4,  etc.,  Tbat  the  lest  wesk  fa  Oe* 
totosr  ot  seeb  yser  Is  to  be  destgnsfed  as  na- 
tional rtem«Clty  Week.  In  reeognitlon  ot  tbe 
contribution  Aowrlesn  (arm  fswHiss  have 
BuOs  to  our  cIvUtcstion  and  In  order  to  pro- 
mote better  public  understanding  of  the 
needs,  problems,  and  opportunities  of  our 
country's  agrleulture  and  farm  pcopls,  and 
to  honor  men  and  women  who  have  con- 
tributed to  agrleultural  achievements  and 
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To  this  end  the  President  Is  authorised  and 
rsquested  to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  Department  of  Agrleulturs, 
the  land-grant  colleges,  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Senrlce  and  all  other  appropriate 
agencies  and  olllclals  of  the  OoTemment,  to 
cooperate  with  National.  State,  and  local 
farm  organizations  and  other  groups  in  the 
several  States  and  counties  In  preparing  and 
carrying  out  programs  for  the  appropriate 
obaerratlon  of  NaUonal  Farm-City  Week,  In- 
cluding plans  for  public  meeUngs.  discus- 
sions, exhibits,  pageants,  and  press,  radio, 
and  teleTlslon  features,  with  a  special  em- 
phasis on  notable  achievements  by  rural 
groups  and  Individuals,  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional, and  on  the  all-around  enrichment  of 
American  country  Uvlng  through  adequate 
cultural,  spiritual,  educational,  recreational, 
and  health  faculties  for  both  rural  youth  and 
rural  adults. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  8,  after  the  word  "last",  insert 
the  word  "full." 

Page  1,  Une  S.  after  the  wmd  "October", 
strike  out  "of  each  year  Is  to"  and  Insert 
"1956." 

Page  2.  line  2,  after  the  word  "Issue",  strike 
out  the  word  "annually." 

Mr.  COOUrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  hb.  Coolet  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  3,  strike 
out  all  of  line  3  after  the  word  "last"  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  tbe  following:  "that 
the  week  of  November  lS-2a,   1956." 

The  amendment  to  the  commmlttee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
of  November  16-22.  1956.  as  National 
Farm-City  Week." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 


AINSWORTH    UNIT    OF    MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  9133) 
to  provide  for  the  apintnral  of  the  report 
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oMaation  to  tha  ivaiaBt  aanaldaratioa 
Of  tha  vllif 

Mr,  TMOMFfOir  of  Haw  i^nar,  Ur, 
UfMkM.l  a*  nnanlwauf  aonaam  that 
thia  WW  ha  paaiadorar  without  fffolbdloa, 

ThaffKAIOBRprotaMiwra.  Ifthara 
aMostlon/ 

Thara  waa  no  objaatlon. 


TO  KSEMBUim  OWNEM  OF  LASfDS 
AOQUXRSD  X7MDBB  FEDERAL  BSC- 
LAMATION  LAWS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.  R.  STTS) 
to  authorise  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  reimburse  owners  of  lands  acquired 
under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  for 
their  moving  expenses,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  direct  attention  to  H.  R. 
9351,  a  bill  that  I  have  Introduced  to 
cover  the  need  for  relief  in  a  situation 
similar  In  character  to  that  covered  In 
the  pending  bilL 

The  bill  now  before  the  House,  and 
which  I  anticipate  will  be  passed  by  con- 
sent and  without  objection,  authraizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
owners  and  toiants  of  lands  acquired 
under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  for 
their  moving  expenses.  This  I  think  is  a 
good  bill  with  a  just  and  meritorious 
purpose. 

We  are  told  by  the  committee  that  ex- 
isting law  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
lands  for  projects  and  works  constructed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  provides 
only  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  prop- 
erty at  their  fair  market  value.  There 
is  no  provision  to  reimburse  owners  and 
tenants  dispossessed  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses. H.  R.  5975  ts  Intended  to  make 
possible  this  reimbursement  for  moving 
expenses  tn  such  situations. 

It  follows  the  pattern  set  in  the  act  of 
July  14,  1952  whereby  the  military  de- 
partments were  given  authority  to  reim- 
burse landowners  and  tenants  for  mov- 
ing expenses  when  acquiring  lands  for 
their  public-works  projects. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  as  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities,  vast  redevelopment 
projects  are  in  progress.  These  have 
been  made  necessary  by  the  advent  of 
the  automobile,  the  requirement  of  su- 
perhighways and  wider  streets  and  of 
parking  spaces,  and  also  by  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  the  blight  of  slums. 
Under  the  power  granted  it  by  State  law, 
and  to  advance  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
habilitation program,  the  Chicago  Land 
Clearance  Commission  has  condemned 
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wad  taken  oTer  larve  areas.  In  iome  of 
theae  areas  are  business  properties,  ten« 
anted  bj  merchants  and  others  who  have 
been  long-estabUshed.  and  who  must  now 
seek  new  locations. 

under  the  law  the  owners  of  these 
properties  are  b^ng  reimbursed  on  the 
baids  of  fair  market  value.  But  there  la 
no  provision  in  existing  law  to  recom- 
pense the  displaced  small  business  ten- 
ants for  their  necessary  moving  expenses 
to  new  localities.  Everyone  is  agreed 
that  thi^se  business  tenants  are  entitled 
to  such  reimbursement  Just  as  everyone 
In  the  Congress  when  the  act  of  July  14. 
1952  was  passed  was  agreed  that  owners 
and  tenants  forced  from  lands  acquired 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  were  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses. And  so  today  in  pasiting  by  con- 
sent the  pending  legislation  we  extend 
the  principle  in  the  case  of  projects  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

But  there  Is  still  no  provision  for  the 
relief  in  the  case  of  business  tenants  who 
ara  being  displaced  In  the  rebuilding 
of  our  big  cities.  H.  R.  9351  I  have  in- 
troduced to  extend  this  relief.  It  amends 
the  Small  Dtnlness  Act  of  1953  to  as- 
esses  which  are  dls- 
by  urban  renewal  projacts  by 
providing  rdmbursencnt  for  necessary 
Bovlng  expenses  and  loans  to  cover  cer- 
tain eosts  Incurred  in  the  relocation  of 
•uch  businesses. 

of  my  coOMgucs  mmf  Mk  why 
tstottoefloMUl 
il«l  and  not  to  the  Houaliw  Act. 
fiMOB  Is  tlila:  la  Cbtoago  and  tfsewhsra 
mma9  boslosv  taoants  art  on  the  era 
•f  bsiaf  rtispasMil  Tta«  need  for  re- 
Maf  is  bBOwdiate.  It  win  not  watt  miUl 
tba  convening  of  the  State  lagMaturas 
In  January  of  1957  and  the  amendmenU 
that  are  required  to  State  laws  govern- 
ing the  contribution  of  State  and  local 
funds  to  projects  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  participates. 

I  anticipate  that  later  when  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  undertakes 
the  task  of  writing  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  proper  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  subject  But  that  will  be  too  late 
to  give  the  relief  now  needed  to  these 
business  tenants  on  the  very  eve  of  being 
dispossessed.  The  prompt  enactment  of 
H.  R.  9351  wUl  give  that  relief.  lU 
passage  is  demanded  by  every  concept  of 
Justice  and  every  rule  of  equity.  I  know 
of  no  better  time  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  than  this  occa- 
sion when  we  are  by  unanimous  consent 
passing  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  dispos- 
sessed owners  and  tenants  in  areas  of 
reclamation.  What  Is  good  for  our  citi- 
sens  in  areas  under  the  Federal  recla- 
mation laws  Is  good  for  our  people  who 
live  In  the  cities.  What  is  Just  and  right 
in  one  part  of  our  coiuitry  is  Just  and 
right  in  other  parts  of  our  country. 

I  am  supporting  H.  R.  5975  because 
I  think  it  is  right  in  principle  Just  as 
the  act  of  July  14.  1952,  was  right  in 
principle.  I  trust  that  my  colleagues 
from  the  wide  open  spaces  will  Join  with 
us  from  the  metropolitan  centers  In 
making  applicable  to  a  very  acute  urban 
problem  the  same  principle. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B«  it  •nmeUd.  €t«^  That  the  BMfwUry  of 
tiM  Interior  U  MiUiorlaMl  to  tba  «st«nt  ad- 
Bilnl«tratlTely  OrtarmlnMl  by  Urn  to  b*  tmlx 
and  reaaonabi*  to  rvlmburM  tb«  owncn  and 
tenants  of  land*  acqalrad  for  the  conatrue- 
tlon.  oparattoD  cr  malntananea  of  •  project 
under  tba  Mdaral  raetamatkm  Utra  (act  of 
Jnna  IT.  1903.  sa  Stat.  388  and  acta  amanda- 
tory  thereof  or  •upplementary  thereto)  for 
axpenaea  and  other  loeaea  and  damagea  In- 
eurred  by  tham  In  the  procecs  and  aa  a 
direct  result  of  such  moving  of  thamielvea. 
th<;lr  families,  and  their  poaaatalona  from 
said  lands  as  Is  occasioned  by  said  acqol* 
sltlon.  which  ratmbursemant  shall  ba  In 
addition  to.  but  not  In  duplication  of.  any 
paymenta  that  may  otherwlaa  ba  authorlaad 
by  law :  Provided.  That  tha  total  of  such  ra- 
Unbursamant  to  tba  ownara  and  tananta  at 
any  parcel  ot  land  shaU  In  no  event  exceed 
as  percent  of  Ita  fair  Talue.  as  determined 
by  tha  Secretary.  Mo  payment  under  thla 
act  shaU  be  made  unlesa  appUcaUon  there- 
for, supported  by  an  Itemlaed  statement  of 
tha  ezpanaaa.  loasn.  and  damagea  Incurred. 
Is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  wtthln  1  year 
from  the  date  upon  which  the  premlsaa  In- 
volved are  vacated  or.  In  tha  caae  of  lantta 
acquired  and  vacated  prior  to  tha  data  at 
this  act  but  after  July  14.  IMS.  within  1 
year  from  tha  data  of  this  act. 

Sac.  2.  Tba  Saervtary  may  parfom  any 
and  all  acta  and  make  ancb  rulas  and  ragu- 
latlona  aa  h«  finds  naeaasary  and  proper  for 
tba  purpoaa  of  earrylag  eat  Um 
or  tiua  aet.  AU  fuaetkma  porf  c 
tbta  aetaban  ba  eaampi  fHMi  tba 
a«  Am  act  of  iuaa  11.  IMd  (88  Mat.  387). 
ae  ■iwiSsS  (8  V.  S.  C,  aaca.  1081-1011), 
aseopc  ae  to  me  raqulf— aim  ol 
tot  aald  aac 

•ee.  8.  aa  «aad  to  tbla  act.  the  tarai 
iBtaraate  to  land: 
'  aatf  Its  eagnetaa  stMU  laetade 
at  a  rlgbi-of-wpay  epoo  tooda 
Mtbjaet  tbareto  nadar  tbe  aet  of  Awguat 
80.  1800  (38  sue  371.  881.  48  U.  •.  C.  aac. 
845):  and  tba  farm  "fair  value"  shall.  In 
tha  caae  of  Interaata  In  land  and  of  rlghu- 
of-way  under  tha  act  of  August  30.  1800. 
mean  a  fair  value  of  tba  Intereat  acquired 
or  of  the  right-of-way  occupied. 

Sac.  4.  Punda  appropriated  for  the  eon- 
atructlon.  operation,  or  maintenance  of  Fad- 
eral  reclamation  projects  shall  also  be  avaU- 
able  for  carrying  out  tha  provlalona  ot  tht^ 
act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  Unea  7,  8.  and  9.  strike  the  wvmla 
"a  project  under  the  Pederal  reclamation 
laws  (act  of  June  17.  1903.  33  SUt.  3S8.  and 
acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto)."  and  Insert  the  words  "water  and 
power  dcvelopmenu  under  his  Jurisdiction  " 

Page  a.  line  2.  strike  the  words  "from  said 
lands." 

Page  a.  atrlke  llnea   18.   14,  and   15.   and 

Insert  the  following:  "vacated:  Provided  fvr- 
ther.  That  In  the  caae  of  landa  acquired  and 
vacated  prior  to  the  date  of  this  act  but  after 
Jiily  14.  1952.  such  paymenU  may  be  made 
upon  appUcatlon  therefor  within  1  year  from 
the  date  of  this  act." 

Page  3.  line  8.  strike  the  words  'federal 
reclamation  projects"  and  Insert  the  words 
"^»*«r  and  power  developments  under  the 
JurlsdlcUon  of  the  Secretary." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  reimburse  owners  of  lands 


acquired  for  water  and  power  devetop- 
ments  for  their  moving  expenses,  and  fog 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reeonsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OOWBTRUCnOK    OF   IRRIOATIOlf 
IHSTRIBUnON  SYSTEMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (H.  R.  1535) 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  4. 1955,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  inlgation  distri- 
butiofi  systems. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  presezit  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clo^ 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

fie  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  t  at  tha 
act  of  July  4.  1»&6  (00  Out.  346)  la  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shsll  require,  as  con- 
ditions to  any  such  loan,  that  the  borrower 
contribute  in  money  or  matertala,  labor, 
lands,  or  Interests  In  land,  oooiputad  at  their 
reaaonable  value,  a  portion,  not  In  azeeM  ot 
10  percent  of  tha  oonatructton  eoat  of  tha 
dlsuibutlon  system  (Including  all  eoata  at 
acquiring  lands  and  Intaraata  In  land),  that 
tba  plans  for  the  system  be  In  accord  with 
sound  engineering  practlcaa  and  be  stich  aa 
wUi  achieve  the  purpuasa  for  which  tba  sya- 
tea  waa  aotbonaad,  and  that  tbe  bommer 
agree  to  account  la  fuU  In  regard  to  aU  dla- 
buraa—snta  ot  borrowed  fusda  and  to  ratont 
at  onca  for  application  toward  aoiortlaatkMi 
at  tba  loan  aU  f  tuida  which  are  not  aspendad 
to  tba  eonatructlon  ot  tba  distribution  ay»- 
tarn.  Prtor  to  tba  conaweieMtlop  of  any 
loan  under  thla  a«t,  tba  burro uai  sball  alao 
ba  w^lrad  to  vmtor  to  tba  Ooltad  . 
any  lands  or  Intarasu  la  Und  wMcft  It 
belda  and  wblcb  tba  gacratary  flnA  ma  f«- 
quired  for  tba  eonatructlon.  oparasion.  and< 
maintenance  of  the  dlstrlbutioa  syatam  and 
to  agree  to  transfer  to  tbe  United  Statca  any 
Unda  or  intarsau  in  land  which  It  may  tbatc- 
after  aequlra  and  which  tha  Saowtary  may 
and  are  required  for  thla  purpoae.  Title 
to  aU  auch  Unda  and  Interaata  to  land  and 
to  distribution  works  constructed.  In  whole 
or  to  part,  with  moneys  lent  under  thle  act 
ahail  remain  In  the  United  SUtca  until  tha 
loan  Is  repaid.  Kvery  organization  contract- 
ing (or  repayment  of  a  loan  under  thla  act 
ahall  operate  and  maintain  lU  dlaUibutlon 
works  In  conformity  with  reasonable  con- 
tractual requirements  detamUncd  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  When  full  repayment  has  bean  made 
to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  ahall  re- 
linquish all  claims  under  said  contracU  and 
shall  retransfer  to  the  borrowed  title  to  the 
works  and  all  lands  and  Interests  In  land 
which  were  transferred  by  It  to  the  United 
States.  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Oovemment  within  whoee  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  Jiuisdictlon  are  lands  owned  by 
the  United  SUtes  the  use  of  which  Is  rea- 
aonably  neceesary  lor  the  construction,  oper- 
aUon.  and  maintenance  of  distribution  works 
under  this  act  may  grant  to  a  borrower  or 
prospective  borrower  under  this  act  revocable 
permission  for  the  use  thereof  to  Uke  man- 
ner as  under  the  Acts  of  March  3.  1S01,.  seca. 
18-21,  26  SUt.  1101.  as  amended  (43  U.  8.  C, 
sacs.  046-948).  January  21.  1865.  28  Stat.  635. 
as  amended  (43  U.  8.  C.  sec.  956).  Pebrxiary 
15.  1901.  31  SUt.  790.  as  amended  (16  U.  S.  C. 
aaca.  79.  822.  43  U.  S.  C.  sec.  959) .  February  1, 
1908.  S3  SUt.  838  (16  U.  8.  C  aec.  624). 
March  1.  1931.  41  SUt.  1194  (43  U.  8.  C.  sec 
950).  May  9.  1941.  65  Stat.  183  (43  U.  8.  C. 
sec.  931a).  July  34.  1946,  sec  7.  80  SUt.  643. 
aa  amended  (43  U.  B.  C.  sec.  881b).  May  81. 
1947,  61  SUt.  124  (38  U.  B.  C.  sec.  111).  FBb- 
rurary  6.  1948.  62  But.  17  (36  U.  B.  C.  aaca. 
83S-3a8).  or  September  8.  1964.  68  Stat.  1148 
(48  U.  8.  C  aeca.  831c-931d),  or  any  other 


almllar  aet  which  Is  applicable  to  the  landa 
Involved :  provided.  That  no  such  permission 
shall  be  granted  to  the  case  of  lands  being 
administered  for  national  park,  national 
monument,  or  wildlife  purpoaea.  No  bene- 
flu  or  prlvUegea  under  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws.  Including  repayment  provlalona. 
shall  be  denied  an  Irrigation  distribution 
system  because  such  sysUm  has  been  con- 
structed pursuant  to  this  act.  The  provi- 
sions of  thla  act  shall  apply  only  to  Irriga- 
tion purpoaea.  tocludlng  IncidenUl  domestic 
and  stock  water,  and  loans  hereunder  shall 
be  interest  free.  Nothing  in  thU  act  ahall  be 
construed  to  repeal  or  limit  the  procedural 
and  substantive  requiremenu  of  section  8  of 
the  act  of  June  17.  1902." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  IS.  after  the  word  "purpose". 
Insert  "and  distribution  works  constructed. 
In  whole  or  to  part,  with  moneys  lent  under 
this  act  for  the  construction  thereof." 

Page  2.  Une  17,  strike  out  the  balance  of 
Une  17,  all  of  lines  18.  19.  and  20,  down  to 
and  Including  the  word  "repaid."  and  Insert 
"Title  to  all  such  Isnds,  InteresU  In  land, 
and  distribution  works  sball  remain  In  the 
United  SUtea  untU  the  loan  la  repaid." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  etigrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KB)  WILLOW  DAM  AMD  RESERVOIR. 


The  Clerk  called  the  MU  (8.  1194)  to 
provide  for  construction  by  the  Scere- 
Ury  of  the  Interior  of  Red  Willow  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  Nebraska,  and  construc- 
tion Iqr  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the 
Wilson  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Kansas,  as 
units  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Red  Wmow 
Dam  and  Reaervolr,  Nebr.,  a  unit  of  the 
Uisaoiui  River  Basin  project  (aet  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1944.  68  SUt.  887.  801)  ahall  be  con- 
structed, operated  and  mainUlned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  interior  for  the  prtodpal 
purpoaea  of  making  available  a  regulated 
supply  of  water  for  Irrigation  and  of  assist- 
ing the  control  of  floods. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vl^llson  Dam  and  Reaervolr, 
Kans.,  also  a  unit  of  the  Mlsaourl  River  Basin 
project  (act  of  December  22.  1944,  aforesaid) 
ahall  be  constructed,  operated,  and  main- 
Ulned by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  tha 
principal  purpoaea  of  flood  control  and  asalat- 
Ing  to  maktog  available  a  regulated  supply  of 
waUr  for  Irrigation  and  low  flow  regulation. 

Bac.  3.  Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  cauae 
these  unlU  of  the  Missouri  River  Basto  proj- 
ect to  be  coordinated  and  Integrated  physi- 
cally and  financially,  with  the  other  Pederal 
worlcs  constructed  or  authorlasd  to  be  con- 
structed under  the  comprehensive  plans  ap- 
proved by  section  9  of  the  act  of  December 
22,  1944.  aforesaid,  aa  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sbc.  4.  NotvrlthsUndlng  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Army 
shall,  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Willow  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  be  responsible  for  flood-con- 
trol regulation  as  provided  to  section  7  of  the 
act  of  December  22.  1944,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  InUrlor  ahall.  In  the  case  of  Wilson 
Dam  and  Reaervolr.  be  responalble  for  the 


disposal  of  water  for  Irrigation  or  apace  ra- 
aerved  for  thla  pxirpoae  to  accordance  with 
the  PMeral  reclamation  lawa. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  Une  8,  atrlke  out  all  after  the  en- 
acttog  clause  down  to  and  tocludlng  line  23 
on  page  2,  and  toclude:  "That  admtolstra- 
tlve  Jurlardlctlon  over  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  Red  Willow 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Neb.,  an  authorized  unit 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basto  project  (act  of 
December  22,  1044,  aec.  9,  68  SUt.  887,  aa 
amended  and  supplemented),  Is  hereby 
transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Juris- 
diction oVer  the  construction,  operation,  and 
matotenance  of  Wilson  Dam  and  Reaervolr, 
Kans.,  another  authorized  unit  of  the  same 
project.  Is  hereby  transferred  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  InUrlor  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  The  principal  purpoaea  of  Red  WU- 
low  Dam  and  Reaervolr  shaU  be  those  of 
making  available  a  regulated  supply  of  wa- 
ter for  Irrigation  and  of  assisting  In  the  con- 
trol of  floods,  and  the  prtoclpal  purpoaea  of 
Wilson  Dam  and  Reservoir  thoee  of  flood  con- 
trol and  of  assisting  to  making  avaUable  a 
regulated  supply  of  water  for  Inlgation  and 
low-flow  regulation:  Provided,  That  no  ex- 
penditure of  funds  shall  be  made  for  con- 
struction of  such  proJecU  untU  tlM  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  In  tha  case  of  tha  Red 
Willow  Dam  and  Reeervolr,  Nebr..  and  tha 
Secretary  of  tba  Army,  to  tba  caaa  of  tbe 
Wllaon  Dam  and  Baaarvolr.  Kans.,  wttb  tba 
approval  of  tba  Praaldant,  bava  attborttted  to 
tba  Congraas  eomplatad  raporta  daoaonatrat* 
Ing  sveb  projaeta  to  ba  aeotKMDleally  Joati- 
flad.  and  tba  Congraaa  baa  epptovad  oatU 
faporta, 

itae.  3.  Both  tba  Sacratery  of  tbe  latarlor 
and  tba  Saeratary  of  tba  Amy  abatt  caoaa 
tbaaa  unlta  of  tba  Bftsaourl  Btvar  Baato  pro)- 
aet  to  ba  eoordlnated  and  tntagratcd  pbyrt* 
tally  and  flnandalty  wltb  tba  otbar  Federal 
worka  eonatnietad  or  autborlsad  to  ba  eon* 
atruetad  under  tba  eomprrtianatva  plaaa  ap« 
proved  by  aaetlon  8  of  tba  aet  of  Pacwnbar 
aa.  1044.  aforaaald.  aa  amanrtad  and  supple- 
mented. 

Bac.  8.  NotwlthaUndlng  any  otbar  provl- 
alona of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
ShaU,  In  the  case  of  the  Red  Willow  Dam  and 
Reaervolr.  be  responsible  for  fiood-oontrol 
regulation  as  provided  to  section  7  of  the  act 
of  December  33,  1944,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shaU,  to  the  case  of  Wilson  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  be  responsible  for  the  dlspoaal 
of  water  for  Irrigation  or  space  reserved  for 
this  purpoM  1>^  accordance  with  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  transfer  of  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  over  Red 
Willow  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Nebraska,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  over 
Wilson  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Kansas,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^__ 

TO  RETURN  TO  HARTFORD,  VT., 
CERTAIN  LAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1585)  to 
provide  for  the  return  to  the  town  of 
Hartford,  Vt..  of  certain  land,  which  was 
donated  by  such  town  to  the  United 
States  as  a  site  for  a  veterans  hospital 
and  which  is  no  longer  needed  for  such 
purpose. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwe.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Admlnlatrator 
of  General  Services  Is  authorlaed  and  di- 
rected to  convey  by  qultdalm  deed  to  the 
town  of  Hartford.  Vt..  all  of  the  right,  title, 
and  toterest  of  the  United  SUtea  to  and  to 
that  portion,  consisting  of  approximately 
63^0  acres,  of  the  tract  of  land  theretofore 
donated  by  such  town  to  the  United  SUtea 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  site  for  a  vet- 
erans hospital,  which  haa  been  determtoed 
to  be  to  excess  of  the  amount  needed  for  the 
purix>8es  of  such  hospital  and  transferred  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  dla- 
poaltlon  as  surplus  property. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WTTHHOLDINO  FOR  STATE  RETIRE- 
MENT PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  4437) 
relating  to  withholding  for  State  em- 
ployee retirement  system  purposes,  on 
the  compensatkm  of  certain  dvlUan  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Guard  and  tbe 
Air  National  Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

Be  «  enaeted.  tU.,  That  whars 

(1>  the  law  of  asy  Steta  or  tottVian  pro- 
vldaa  for  tbe  payment  ol  aoMyloyea  con- 
trtbtttloaa  to  SUte  or  Tarrttorial  aovioyae 
ratlrmiant  syatana  by  wltbboidlag  auaw 
from  tba  eompanaation  of  State  or  ThtI' 
tertal  amployaoa  and  nakiag  ratwna  of  aoeb 
auma  to  tbe  autborltlea  of  etteb  State  or 
Tarrttory;  and 

(3)  dvlUan  amployaaa  of  tba  Matlonat 
Ouard  and  tha  Air  National  Guard  otbar 
that  tboaa  employed  by  tbe  National  Ouard 
Bureau  are  eUglble  for  memberahlp  to  a 
Bute  or  TerrltorUl  employee  retirement 
system,  then  the  Secretary  of  Defenae.  pur- 
suant to  such  regulation  as  may  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Prealdent.  la  authorlaad  and 
directed  to  enter  toto  an  agreement  with 
auch  BUte  or  Territory  within  130  daya 
of  the  request  for  agreement  frons  the  proper 
oflldal  of  such  SUte  or  Territory.  Such 
agreement  shaU  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quiremenu of  such  law  In  the  case  of  em- 
ployees subject  to  this  act  who  are  ellgble 
for  membership  In  a  retirement  system  for 
SUte  or  Territorial  employees,  and  the  dis- 
bursing officers  paying  such  employees  shall 
withhold  and  pay  over  to  auch  retirement 
system  the  employee  contributions  for  such 
employees. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXPENSES  BEFORE  FOREIGN 
JUDICIAL  TRIBUNALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7646) 
to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  to  incur  expenses  incident  to 
the  representation  of  their  personnel  be- 
fore Judicial  tribunals  and  administra- 
tive agencies  of  any  foreign  nation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  presttit  consideration  of 
the  hoi? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Ifr.  Speaker,  icaeiilng 
the  right  to  object.  I  hmve  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  this  leffialatlon 
thoroughly,  but  It  appears  to  me  it  pro- 
Tides  tor  the  lmplementati<Hi  of  the 
NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agreement. 
Therefore,  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
I^iwaker.  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  I  understand  his  views  on  this 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement.  My  views 
are  not  far  different  from  his  In  that  re- 
spect; but  this  bill  alleviates  the  situa- 
tion somewhat.  Knowing  his  views  in 
reference  to  the  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment as  I  do.  I  may  say  that  this  bill 
will  help  our  people  and  not  affect  that 
situation  one  bit.  It  will  mean  that  a 
soldier  or  his  dependents,  or  an  employee 
*of  the  Qovenmient  overseas  will  have  an 
opportimity  to  get  counsel  and  get  ex- 
penses of  a  trial  over  there  paid  and  have 
help  in  making  bail,  which  he  might  not 
have  the  ability  to  do  under  the  present 
situation  if  the  bill  is  not  passed.  It 
really  Is  (the  kind  of  consideration  we 
ought  to  give  our  Armed  Forces  and  their 
dependents  overseas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  feels 
as  I  do  atlfiut  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty  ignd  secret  treaties  and  agree- 
ments ^x  countries  other  than  NATO 
countries,  then  why  does  this  language 
appear  ^  this  report: 

This  bill  U  the  means  of  mpplementlng 
the  aubetantlml  list  o(  protection*  already 
secured  by  the  NATO  Statue  of  F<>rc«e  Agree- 
BMnt  and  related  agreemente. 

Row  can  the  gentleman  subscribe  to 
that  kind  of  language  in  a  report  on  a  bill 
which  Is  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Bouse? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  will 
answer  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  that  language.  I  think  that 
was  an  unfortimate  phraseology,  and  I 
am  trying  to  correct  the  impression  that 
the  statement  leaves. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  then  those 
people  over  there  in  uniform  and  the  de- 
pendents of  those  people,  and  those  em- 
ployees we  send  over  there,  are  not  pro- 
Tided  the  assistance  that  a  grateful  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  give  them  when  they 
are  overseas. 

We  are  powerless  to  revoke  the  treaty 
which  esUblishes  the  SUtus  of  Forces 
Agreement.  The  authority  in  this  bill 
Is  to  give  these  men  counsel  and  pay  for 
the  counsel  and  see  that  they  and  their 
families  get  the  best  protection  possible; 
and  we  do  not  have  the  authority  today 
to  give  these  men  the  opportunity  to 
make  bail— in  fact,  to  let  the  Oovem- 
ment  arrange  ball  for  them— so  that  they 
will  not  be  compelled  to  stay  in  prison 
pending  trial.  They  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  on  baU  until  the  time  comes 
for  their  trial  and  they  are  either  ac- 
quitted or  convicted. 

Mr.  OROSS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  with  all  due  respect 
to  him  and  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  no  matter  how  much  money 
we  may  spend  in  an  effort  to  see  that  a 
man  has  a  fair  trial,  there  is  no  way 
In  the  world  under  proceedings  in  cer- 


tain foreign  courts  whereby  you  can  get 
him  that  fair  trial  by  American  stand- 
ards, and  the  gentleman  well  knows  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  LoulaianA.  May  I 
answer  by  saying  that  that  may  be  en- 
tirely true,  but  we  ought  not  to  send  our 
people  overseas  and  then  after  this 
Status  of  Forces  Treaty  has  been  ratified 
and  we  in  the  House  are  powerless  to 
take  action  to  rescind  it,  we  ought  not 
to  fall  to  provide  counsel  for  these  men. 
their  families,  and  dependents  in  for- 
eign courts,  and  we  ought  not  to  object  to 
protecting  them  or  providing  them  with 
ball  rather  than  for  them  to  have  to  stay 
in  prison  because  they  cannot  make  ball 
in  a  foreign  land.  This  bill  provides  that 
those  expenses  may  be  borne  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  thus  we 
alleviate  to  some  extent  the  incon- 
venience those  people  might  otherwise 
feel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  It  not  true  that  It  Is 
already  provided  that  we  have  observers 
in  these  courts? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Loiilslana.  Yes;  how- 
ever an  observer  can  do  nothing  but 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  U  about  all 
we  can  do  for  them,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  No;  under 
this  bill  we  go  further  than  that.  We 
still  have  the  observer  to  watch  to  see  if 
there  is  any  travesty  on  justice,  and  in 
this  bill  we  also  provide  the  money  by 
which  competent  counsel  can  be  ob- 
tained for  these  people — and  that  is  at 
Government  expense — and  we  also  under 
this  bill  provide  that  the  Government 
shall  make  bail  for  them  where  bail  Is 
proper  to  be  made.  The  other  expenses, 
for  instance  the  uial  expenses  that  come 
up.  likewise  are  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
Without  this  bill  those  people  may  not 
have  the  ability  to  obtain  'counsel  over- 
seas. We  have  observers,  yes,  but  no 
counsel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anything  in  any 
NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty  or  in  any 
of  these  secret  agreemnits  that  the  gen- 
tleman knows  anything  about  which  says 
that  foreign  civil  couru  and  judges  must 
recognize  American  lawyers  or  foreign 
lawyers  who  might  be  hired  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Loui.<iiana.  I  am  not 
fully  conversant  with  that. 

Mr.  GROSS  The  provisions  of  this 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  not  supersede  a 
treaty? 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  No.  it  does 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.    All  right. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  But  thb 
does  not  violate  the  terms  of  any  treaty. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  at 
the  time  this  was  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  had 
the  same  apprehension  about  it  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  voices.  I  was 
worried  about  whether  it  changed  the 
SUtus  of  Porcrs  Agreement.  The  gen- 
tleman fears  that  this  will  get  the  cam- 
el's nose  under  the  tent.  But  after  going 
over  the  bill  and  understanding  Its  pur- 
poses I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  It 


would  have  no  such  effect,  it  would  not 
put  the  camel's  nose  under  the  tent  but 
instead  would  render  a  great  service  to 
our  American  soldiers  serving  abroad 
who  are  being  denied  that  service  at  the 
present  time. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point  that  a 
few  years  ago  an  American  boy  from 
Iowa  in  lighting  a  fire  in  a  barracks  over 
in  Turkey  caused  the  barracks  to  be 
burned  down.  He  was  completely  ab- 
solved by  a  military  court.  However,  the 
building  belonged  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment The  boy  was  arrested  and  we 
had  a  terrible  time  getting  him  out. 

This  particular  bill  simply  does  this: 
At  the  present  time  the  Defense  £)epartl 
ment  has  no  power  to  employ  Turkish 
counsel.  French  counsel,  or  the  counsel 
or  lawyer  of  any  country  where  a  boy 
may  be  to  aid  American  counsel.  Ameri- 
can officers  who  are  attorneys  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Department 
sitting  In  court,  to  see  that  the  boy  gets 
the  best  possible  defense  he  can  be  given 
under  the  circumstances.  To  fail  to  pass 
this  bill  might  injure  one  or  more  Ameri- 
can boys.  If  one  boy  alone  were  pro- 
tected it  would  justify  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  I  trust  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  not  object  to  its  passage  or  ask  that 
It  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  May  I 
say.  that  there  was  come  doubt  In  our 
minds,  for  instance,  as  to  the  possibility . 
that  the  Government,  having  spent 
money  in  working  up  the  defense  of  a 
case,  at  a  later  date  to  go  to  the  defend- 
ant and  collect  the  money  that  was  put 
up  for  his  trial.  This  bill  will  prevent 
that  from  occurring.  The  normal  ex- 
penses of  trial  overseas  of  this  sort  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
and  at  no  future  date  will  the  Govern- 
ment bill  the  defendant  for  the  expenses 
incxirred  under  those  circumstances.  An 
enlisted  man  over  there  may  not  have 
proper  counsel  unless  we  supplement  this 
situation  with  the  bill  that  Is  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  fine  arguments  made 
by  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  against  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty.  I  only  wish  that  some  of  these 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  mem- 
bers could  have  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  when  some  of  us  did  last  year  in 
opposition  to  the  NATO  SUtus  of  Forces 
Treaty  and  other  secret  agreemenU  try- 
ing to  get  them  thrown  out:  trying  to  get 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
take  action  to  nullify  these  treaties.  The 
point  is  that  we  should  not  be  sending 
any  servicemen  overseas  to  be  tried  in 
foreign  eourU  Now  you  are  asking 
American  taxpayers  to  provide  money  to 
defend  American  servicenen  who  are 
tried  in  foreign  courts  when  these  serv- 
icemen and  their  dependents  should 
never  be  subject  to  trial  in  foreign  civil 
courts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  a  short  de- 
lay will  hurt  this  biU  at  all  and  I  there- 
fore renew  my  request  that  the  bin  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice  until  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  It 
thoroughly. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILU  1957 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  10003)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1957,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  one- 
half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Wilson] 
and  one-hsdf  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  reserved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  tar  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.  R.  10003.  with 
Mr.  Psics  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUI. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  appropriates 
$179,797,800  for  the  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict government.  This  amount  includes 
$33,562,500  for  capiUl  outlay.  The 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee 
Is  an  increase  of  $10,316,313  above  the 
1956  appropriations.  However,  $8,330.- 
610  of  the  increase  is  due  to  increased 
pay  costs,  so  the  net  increase  other  than 
pay  costs  is  $1,986,303.  which  is  for  man- 
datory expenses — such  as  retirement 
costs — sUffing  of  new  buildings,  and  in- 
creases for  increased  population  or  work- 
load. 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  District  reve- 
nue bill  pending  before  the  House.  Upon 
passage  of  that  bill,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  expects  to  submit  a 
supplemenUl  estimate  for  $13,215,000 
for  further  capital  outla)  projects. 

The  reducUon  in  this  bill  of  $3,101,700 
Is  the  lowest  reduction  made  in  a  District 
bill  since  1952. 

The  bill  includes  the  full  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $20  million  to  the  general  fund 
and  the  budget  estimates  for  payments 
to  the  water  fund  and  the  sanitary  sew- 
age works  fund. 

There  are  three  items  for  which  the 
committee  has  gone  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate. The  first  one  is  a  $100,000  increase 
for  the  MetropoliUn  Police  Department. 
This  Increase  will  help  tliem  fill  a  little 
over  one-half  the  presently  existing  37 
vacancies  and  should  result  in  more  and 
better  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  sec- 
ond increase  Is  $32,800  for  the  public 
schools.    The  need  for  180  elementary- 


school  teachers  was  the  subject  of  sUte- 
menU  of  approximately  40  of  the  75  or 
80  outside  witnesses  that  the  committee 
heard  in  two  evening  sessions.  Briefly, 
the  committee  allowed  the  40  additional 
teachers  in  the  bud^ret  directed  the 
transfer  of  the  salaries  of  50  ti^M'hing 
positions  from  the  secondary  schools  to 
the  elementary  schools,  and  allocated 
$157,500  of  the  toUl  budget  for  the  hir- 
ing  of  at  least  35  more,  depending  on 
their  starting  salary.  To  offset  this  ac- 
tion, the  committee  applied  its  reduc- 
tion of  $124,700  in  the  requested  budget 
increases  against  the  allocation  for  addi- 
tional teachers.  The  effect  of  the  com- 
mittee's action  is  a  net  increase  in  the 
budget  of  $32,800.  The  third  item  of 
increase  Is  for  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia 
General  HospiUL  The  committee  was 
shocked  at  the  various  shortages,  such  as 
not  enough  money  for  drugs  and  sup- 
plies, a  lack  of  ntu-ses — 197  when,  by 
national  sUndards.  they  should  have 
533 — and  so  forih.  The  committee  ap- 
proved an  increase  in  the  estimate  for 
the  hospiUl  of  $431,000.  However,  in  an 
effort  to  keep  within  shooting  disUnce 
of  the  budget,  the  committee  made  other 
reductions,  based  on  overestimated 
patient  load,  and  so  forth,  and  applied 
that  reduction  against  the  recommended 
increase.  Again,  the  net  effect  of  the 
action  was  an  increase  of  $100,000. 

As  U>  major  decreases,  there  are  sev- 
eral One  is  a  decrease  of  $103,000  in 
the  Department  of  General  Administra- 
tion I  don't  believe  this  reduction  is  too 
heavy  as  they  were  requesting  funds  for 
631  man-years  of  empl03rment.  As  of 
February  13.  they  only  hsMl  001  employees 
on  the  rolls  so  the  committee  took  a 
little  bite  out  of  their  estimate.  Another 
large  reduction  is  in  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  where  we  cut  $97,000.  How- 
ever, the  committee  is  not  impressed 
with  what  they  are  doing  and  if  we  gave 
them  the  full  amoimt  requested,  we 
doubt  if  they  could  use  it  intelligently. 
The  Department  of  Highwajrs  was  cut 
$102,000.  The  request  for  new  equip- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $58,000  was  denied  and 
most  of  the  other  reductions  were  re- 
quests for  new  positions. 

The  biggest  reduction  made  by  the 
committee  in  the  capiUl  outlay  program 
was  $1,021,700  for  a  new  health  school. 
The  committee  is  favoraldy  inclined  to- 
ward building  the  new  school  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  school,  lliere  is 
considerable  disagreement  as  to  the  pro- 
posed site  even  within  the  school  sjrstem 
and  we  have  knocked  ou[t  the  fimds  in  an 
effort  to  force  a  decision  as  to  where  the 
school  is  to  be  located.  This  action 
should  force  a  decision  and  the  conunlt- 
tee  will  agree  to  whatever  decision  is 
reached. 

We  have  made  reductions  in  the  capi- 
tal outlay  programs  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, but.  in  each  instance,  the  appro- 
priation is  at  least  $400,000  above  last 
year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Ui. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Those 
of  us  who  do  not  have  the  oiH>ortunity 
and  upon  whom  does  not  fall  the  obli- 
gation devolving  upon  the  gentleman 


and  his  committee  appreciate  greatly  the 
woric  which  has  been  done  by  the  sub- 
committee. If  the  gentleman  is  wor- 
ried or  inclined  to  be  worried  about  what 
ttie  local  press  says  about  his  commit- 
tee, he  might  Just  as  well  forget  it  be- 
cause if  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  wrote  the  bill  itself,  in  a  week 
they  would  be  back  criticising  it  All 
th^  want  to  do  is  to  nm  the  Govern- 
ment. If  they  do  not  like  Washington, 
why  do  they  not  move  out? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  his  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
does  not  bruise  easily.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  want  to  pay  my 
respects  to  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  to  the  other 
monbers  of  the  committee  for  the  in- 
terest they  have  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
their  Nation's  CapiUl.  and  the  work  they 
did  in  bringing  about  this  bUL 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr, 
Rabaut]  was  voT  interested  in  the  views 
of  everyone.  He  was  extranely  courte- 
ous to  all  who  cared  to  testify,  listened 
to  them  carefully,  and  I  know  was  bene- 
fited by  some  of  the  expert  testimony 
given  Iqr  the  general  public.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  very  regiilar 
In  attendance  at  committee  meetings 
and  did  a  mi^ty  good  Job  of  interrogat- 
ing the  witnesses,  which  brought  about 
the  bill  we  have  before  us  today. 

It  is  not  the  most  pleasant  task  to 
sarve  on  the  District  Committee.  When 
you  get  members  there  who  really  take 
It  upon  thonselves  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility commensiutite  with  the  au- 
thority vested  in  them  to  run  the  Dis- 
trict I  think  due  credit  and  due  praise 
should  be  given  than. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  cov- 
ered the  bill  very  well.  The  bill  was 
voted  out  of  the  subcommittee  unani- 
mously, and  also  out  of  the  fuU  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  bill  or  anything  that  is 
in  it  It  may  not  be  periect  it  may  not 
meet  to  perfection  the  ideas  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress,  but  I  think  it 
Is  a  splendid  bill  in  most  every  respect 
I  agreed  to  support  it  as  it  Is  and  I  am 
glad  to  do  so. 

The  biggest  problem  and  the  only  prob- 
lem I  am  going  to  discuss,  and  that  very 
briefly,  is  the  problem  of  the  scliools. 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  inte- 
grating of  division  1  and  division  2.  The 
integration  problem  seriously  Increased 
our  teacher  problem,  in  addition  to  the 
increase  due  to  Increased  enrollment. 

It  Is  easier  to  teach  pupils  in  the  same 
class  and  do  a  good  Job.  and  I  say  this  as 
a  former  scho<d  administrator,  who  vary 
widely  in  ability  than  it  is  studenU  who 
vaiy  widely  in  age.  This  integration 
problem  has  f(»*ced  a  burden  on  the 
teachers  of  having  pupils  in  the  same 
class  of  varying  ability  by  2. 3,  or  4  grades 
and  who  also  vary  in  age  by  3  or  4  years. 
Whenever  you  throw  pupils  together  of 
differeht  ages  and  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment during  the  preadolescent  and 
the  adolescent  period,  you  are  inviting 
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•oeljJ  problem!.  It  U  the  teacher's  Job. 
of  course,  to  make  a  better  citizen  out 
of  the  child.  The  subject  matter  Is 
merel:'  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  the 
end  Itself.  So  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
go  beyond  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  and  give  some  additional 
teachers,  realizing  that  the  teacher  load 
was  tremendously  Increased  and  the 
problem  tremendously  aggravated  by  the 
Integration  of  the  schools.  There  are 
some  other  things  I  would  like  to  talk 
about,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  will  take 
the  time.  I  do  hope  that.  If  I  am  re- 
turned to  serve  In  the  85th  Congress.  I 
will  be  able  to  find  the  time  to  make  a 
Lttle  closer  personal  survey  and  observa- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  District,  and 
especially  the  problems  of  the  schools 
and  the  libraries.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  our  chairman  (Mr. 
RabautI,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  It.  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  do 
not  have  the  time  we  would  like  to  have 
to  personally  familiarize  ourselves  with 
those  problems. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natchxr]  10  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
once  again  brings  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  your  approval  the  annual  Dls- 
tiict  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1957. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  working  with 
our  subcommittee  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Rabaut  1 .  and  the  other  members  of  this 
committee. 

We  recommend  appropriations  total- 
ing $179,797,800  for  the  operation  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  $33,562,500  of  this  amount  being 
for  capital  outlay.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $10,316,313  in  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1956.  and  a  re- 
duction of  $3,101,700  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  financed 
out  of  five  separate  funds — a  general 
fund,  a  highway  fund,  a  water  fund,  a 
motor-vehicle-parking  fund,  and  a  sani- 
tary sewage  fund. 

The  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  con- 
tains a  Federal  contribution  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  general  fund.  $1,613,950  for 
the  water  fund,  and  $744,700  for  the 
sanitary  sewage  works  fund,  making  a 
total  Federal  payment  of  $22,358,650. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $2,465,950  over 
the  fiscal  year  of  1956. 

This  appropriations  bill  for  1957  pro- 
Tides  for  operating  expenses  in  the  sum 
of  $146,235,300.  The  budget  estimates 
for  1957  call  for  the  sum  of  $146,719,399. 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1956  provided  for  a  total 
operating  expense  appropriation  of 
$134,035,987.  The  bill  before  us  today 
calls  for  an  increase  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  operating  expenses  in  the  sum 
of  $12,199,313  over  the  1956  appropria- 
tions, and  $484,000  less  than  the  1957 
estimates.  This  total  of  $146,235,300  is 
composed  of  the  following  items:  Execu- 
tive OfSce.  $323,000:  Department  of  Gen- 
eral Administration.  $3,425,000;  OfDce  of 
Corporation  Counsel.  $480,000;  compen- 


sation and  retirement  fund  exi>enses, 
$11,100,000;  regulatory  agencies.  $1,053.- 
000:  Department  of  Occupations  and 
Professions,  $262,000:  public  schools. 
$32,130,800;  Public  Ubrary,  $1,783,000; 
RecreaUon  Department.  $1,892,000; 
Metropohtan  Pohce.  $13,773,000;  addi- 
tional municipal  services.  ir.aug\iral  cere- 
monies. $155,000:  Fire  Department.  $6.- 
755.000;  Veterans  Service  Center.  $98.- 
500;  Otnce  of  Civil  Defense;  $78,000;  De- 
partment of  Vocational  RehabiliUtion. 
$147,000;  coxirts.  $3,972,000:  Department 
of  Public  Health.  $25,434,000;  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections.  $4,710,000;  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  $10,642,500;  De- 
partment of  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
$1,780,000;  OfBce  of  Surveyor.  $164,000; 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections. 
$1,640,000;  Department  of  Hishways. 
$6,485,000;  Department  of  Vehicles  and 
TrafBc.  $1,291,000;  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Agency,  $295,000;  Department  of 
Sanitary  Engineering,  $10,846,000; 
Washington  Aqueduct,  $2,137,000;  Na- 
tional Guard.  $128,500;  National  Capital 
Parks.  $2,535,000;  NaUonal  Zoological 
Park.  $720,000. 

For  capital  outlay  this  bill  contains 
the  sum  of  $33,562,500.  This  amount, 
plus  the  total  for  operating  expenses  of 
$146,235,300.  makes  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  total  $179,797,800. 

This  program  will  be  flnanced  by  the 
Federal  contribution  and  payments  to 
the  water  and  sanitary  sewage  works 
fimds;  Federal  loan  authorizations:  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  by  1957.  to- 
gether with  surplus  on  hand  as  of  June 
30.  1956. 

As  pointed  out  heretofore,  the  total 
appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  fiscal  year  1957  amounts 
to  $179,797,800.  and  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  fvmd  amounts  to 
$20  million.  You  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  tlie  year  1922  the  total 
appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia amounted  to  $22,977,411.07.  The 
share  of  the  Federal  Government  at  that 
time  amounted  to  $9,192,763  37.  From 
1922  to  1956  the  Federal  contribution  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  ranged  from 
$4,539,295  to  the  maximum  authorized 
under  the  present  law  of  $20  million. 
The  members  of  this  committee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  $20-million  Federal 
contribution  requested  has  been  Justified. 
This  differs  somewhat  from  the  fiscal 
year  1956.  where; n  this  committee  failed 
to  see  sufficient  justification  for  the  total 
request  of  $20  million,  and  at  that  time 
recommended  only  $16  million.  In  con- 
ference this  amount  was  increased  to 
$18  million,  which  was  finally  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that  our  Capital 
City  Is  one  of  the  great  cities  in  the 
world  and  I  believe  that  every  Member 
of  Congress  takes  pride  in  the  advance- 
ment and  accomplishments  of  Washing- 
ton. Here  we  have  the  ninth  largest  city 
in  the  United  States— population  esti- 
mated today  at  854.000— a  city  with 
many  problems.  Realizing  the  serious- 
ness of  these  problems,  every  effort  was 
made  to  carefully  analyze  each  and  every 
budget  request  presented. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  witnesses  ap- 
peared and  our  attention  was  called  time 
after  time  to  the  need  for  additional 


funds  for  additional  crime-prevention 
personnel  and  facilities,  additional  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  the  public-school 
system,  and  urgent  need  for  funds  to 
provide  additional  staffing  and  for  medi- 
cal and  hospital  supplies  for  District  of 
Columbia  General  Haspital. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  District 
schools  on  Pebniary  2,  1950,  was  105.483. 
and  February  3. 1955.  the  enrollment  was 
103.496.  Recent  surveys  show  that  large 
numbers  of  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  retarded 
in  academic  subjects  and  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  overcrowded  cIa.<isroom8. 
Deficiencies  brought  to  huht  by  the  na- 
tional achievement  tests  emphasize  the 
results  of  oversized  classes,  insufficient 
classrooms,  limited  personnel  and  sup- 
plies. To  meet  this  need  we  recom- 
mended $32,130,800  for  the  operation  of 
the  pubUc-school  system  in  the  District. 
This  is  an  Increase  of  $4,800,000  over  the 

1956  appropriation  and  $32,800  over  the 

1957  estimate.  This  additional  amount 
will  provide,  among  other  things,  125  new 
elementary  teachers. 

To  take  care  of  additional  staffing, 
medical,  and  hospital  supplies  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital 
we  recommend  $100,000  more  than  the 
budget  request.  For  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  we  recommend  $25,434.- 
000.  which  is  $1,842,000  more  than  the 
1956  appropriation. 

After  careful  study  we  recommend 
$13,773,000  for  the  Police  Department. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $956.00  over  the 

1956  appropriation  and  $100,000  over  the 

1957  esUmate.  This  $100,000  is  to  be 
used  to  fill  as  many  vacancies  in  the 
uniformed  force  as  possible. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  chief  of  police. 
Maj.  Robert  V.  Murray,  the  very  best 
deterrent  for  crime  is  the  presence  of  a 
uniformed  man  on  the  street.  Author- 
ized strength  under  present  law  is  2,278 
men.  Forty  to  fifty  vacancies  must  be 
maintained  at  all  times  in  order  to  meet 
terminal-leave  pay,  step  increases,  and 
Government  insurance.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  2,241  men  employed  by 
the  District  Police  Department.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-five  are  assigned  to 
administrative,  supervisory,  and  clerical 
positions;  974  are  assigned  to  prevention 
and  detection  of  crime;  77  are  assigned 
to  details,  courts,  and  hearings;  ab- 
sentees represent  the  total  of  845.  and  all 
of  these  figures  give  us  present  employ- 
ment figure  of  2.241.  Coxmtlng  the  37 
vacancies,  we  have  the  authorized 
strength  of  2,278. 

In  1955  the  Police  Department  had 
available  for  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime  932  men.  These  men  were  divided 
into  3  tours  of  duty,  and  there  were  only 
311  men  on  at  any  1  time.  One  hundred 
of  this  number  were  assigned  to  fo^t 
patrol.  In  other  words,  during  the  hours 
when  more  crime  is  committed.  6  p.  m. 
to  2  a.  m..  the  police  force  here  in  the 
District  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  police  per- 
sonnel on  duty.  The  100  footmen  must 
cover  60  square  miles.  One  footman  for 
each  8.540  residents  and  1  footman  for 
every  189  offenses.  The  District  is  at 
present  experiencing  its  lowest  crime 
rate  since  Inauguration  of  the  present  re- 
porting system  in  1949.  We  still  had 
18.910  serious  offenses  committed  here 


during  the  fiscal  srear  1955.  This  is  a  de- 
crease  of  56  percent  undor  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  a  decrease  of  23.1  percent 
imder  the  peak  of  offenses  reached  In 
January  of  1953.  In  spite  of  the  record 
in  crime  prevention  in  1955.  the  District 
should  not  feel  that  its  police  force  is 
adequately  manned.  During  this  all- 
time  low  there  was  a  criminal  homicide 
for  every  13,000  persons  in  the  city,  a 
rape  for  every  4,000,  a  robbery  for  every 
762  persons,  an  aggravated  assault  for 
every  188,  a  housebreaking  for  every  240, 
a  larceny  for  every  108,  and  an  auto 
theft  for  every  585  persons.  These  fig- 
ures represent  a  serious  offense  for  every 
45  persons  living  in  the  District.  Of  the 
13  cities  in  the  United  States  with  popu- 
lations of  500,000  to  1  million,  Washing- 
ton ranked  foiu-th  from  the  top  in  num- 
ber of  major  offenses  committed  from 
January  to  June  1955.  Here  in  Wash- 
mgton  we  had  9,163;  for  Baltimore.  11,- 
244;  for  San  Franclsdo,  11,600;  for 
Houston.  8,249;  and  for  ^t.  Louis,  14.878. 

A  great  many  of  the  cilmes  committed 
In  the  District  could  have  been  prevented 
if  we  had  an  adequate  police  force.  We 
must  endeavor  to  eliminiite  crime  in  the 
District  and  not  just  reduce  the  number 
of  crimes. 

I  have  had  some  experience  as  far  as 
law  enforcement  is  concerned  and  I  say 
to  you  advisedly  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  here  in  the  District  is  one 
of  the  finest  police  departments  in  the 
United  States.  We  believe  that  Chief 
Murray  and  his  departQient  are  to  be 
commended,  and  with  mbre  men  in  uni- 
form crime  conditions  will  improve  in 
the  District.  Good  schools,  hospitals, 
streets  and  many  otheij'  governmental 
functions  are  necessary  in  the  District, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  see  that  we  have  adquate  police 
protection  for  the  people  who  live  here 
and  for  those  who  visit  the  Capital  City 
of  the  United  States. 

Recruitment  of  personnel  is  no  longer 
a  problem  in  the  District,  and  the  in- 
crease of  $965,000  over  t|he  1956  appro- 
priation and  the  $100,000  over  the  1957 
estimate  should  go  a  long  way  in  reliev- 
ing a  critical  situation  which  is  impor- 
tant to  every  one  within  yie  sound  of  my 
voice. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
problems  confronting  our  Capital  City 
are  many  and  in  some  ittstances  serious 
we  will  see  them  successlTully  solved  be- 
cause we  will  have  the  complete  coopera- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  the  District,  the 
District  officials,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Samuel  Spencer,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  Who  leaves  office 
in  April  of  this  year.  He  was  not  an 
applicant  for  reappointment.  He  has 
been  an  able,  conscientious  public  ser- 
vant and  he  will  be  nkissed  by  every 
member  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  cottunittee  recom- 
mends this  bill  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiaika.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  ask 
that  the  bill  be  read  for  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill. 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  more 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise,  and  re- 
port the  Mil  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  poaa. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resxmied 
the  chair,  Mr.  Prick,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  biU  H.  R.  1003,  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill,  1957,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  moti<m  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  designed  to  secure 
for  all  American  citizens  the  civil  rights 
that  they  are  guaranteed  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  under 
the  laws  of  our  Nation.  It  is  an  un- 
happy fact  that  for  some  of  our  people 
many  of  these  rights  exist  on  paper  only. 
There  is,  xmfortunately,  a  gap  between 
what  is  assured  to  them  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  by  Federal  law  and  what  they 
actually  enjoy. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  my  bill 
would  help  to  close  this  gap.  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  step  toward  making  the 
promise  of  American  life  a  reality  for 
all  Americans. 

As  Americans  we  now  enjoy  a  measure 
of  civil  rights  unsiupassed  by  any  other 
people.  These  rights  are  the  bedrock 
of  our  freedom.  They  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  all  that 
oiu*  country  stands  for.  They  are  the 
fimdamental  expression  of  our  own 
values,  and  they  are  the  standard  by 
which  the  world  Judges  us.  We  are  de- 
termined to  nurture  and  cherish  them 
in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

But.  despite  all  our  freedom  and  our 
rights,  we  dare  not  permit  ourselves  to 
become  blinded  to  certain  shortcomings 
in  our  society.  It  is  a  fact  that  some 
Americans  are  being  deprived  of  the  full 
exercise  of  their  rights.  This  is  mor- 
ally and  legally  wrong.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect a  perfect  society,  but  our  national 
conscience  cannot  rest  easy  if  we  do  not 
make  a  sincere  and  continuing  effort  to 
expand  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  of  a 
Civil  Rights  Division.  Another  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  is  added  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  exercise  direct 
supervision  and  control  over  the  Civil 
Rights  Division.  This  bill  calls  for  the 
delegation  by  the  Attorney  General  to 


the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  aU  of  his 
fimctions  relating  to  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  laws  concerned  with  the  protec- 
tion of  civil  rights,  except  those  functions 
he  may  wish  to  retain  and  exercise  him- 
self or  to  delegate  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  civil-rights  laws,  the  Civil  Rights 
Division,  under  this  measure,  has  the 
reqxHisibility  for  conducting  a  continu- 
ous survey  of  the  status  of  oiu-  civil 
rights,  the  best  means  of  securing  these 
rights  to  the  people,  and  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  by  which  they  might  be 
Improved.  Adequate  provisions  are 
made  for  the  stafling  and  training  of 
agents  employed  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Division. 

When  compared  to  much  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  that  Congress  regu- 
larly considers,  this  bill  is  not  a  compli- 
cated one.  But  I  do  feel  strongly  that 
it  is  an  important  measure  and  that  it 
deserves  the  earnest  consideration  of 
this  body. 

Congress  is  constantly  talking  about 
the  importance  of  oiu-  civil  rights.  This 
is  the  way  it  should  be  because  nothing 
is  more  vital  to  our  country.  But  we 
have  done  very  little  to  correct  the 
abuses,  imperfections,  and  inadequacies 
which  we  all  know  to  exist  and  which  we 
all  deplore. 

Talk  without  action  is  useless.  It 
makes  a  mockery  of  American  traditions 
and  ideals.  It  does  nothing  to  correct 
inequities  or  to  bring  these  American 
ideals  to  complete  f  xilflllment. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  bill  that  I 
am  introducing  is  no  ciu-e-all  for  the 
weaknesses  in  our  civil-rights  program. 
I  do,  however,  feel  that  it  is  needed.  I 
do  feel  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  urgently  request  the  Con- 
gress to  give  this  bill  its  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 


THE  LITE  OF  INDEPENDENT 
WHOLESALE  BAKERS  DEPENDS 
UPON  UdMEDIATE  PASSAGE  OF 
H.  R.  11 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmam]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
how  many  Members  khow  that  the 
small  wholesale  bakers  in  their  districts 
are  being  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a 
loophole  in  the  antitrust  laws? 

The  fact  is  that  today  a  few  giant 
corporations  which  distribute  bakery 
products  on  a  nationwide  basis  are  in- 
vading many  of  the  Members'  districts 
and  destroying  the  local  bakers.  The 
method  of  this  destruction  is  as  old  as 
monopoly  itself.  The  big  corporations 
simply  cut  prices  in  one  area  at  a  time. 
The  local  competitor  takes  a  beating  on 
all  of  his  sales,  while  the  profits  of  the 
chain  baker  are  sustained  by  high- 
priced  sales  in  other  areas.  The  results 
are  inevitable:  The  smaller  baker  is 
squeezed  out. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  who  bakes  the  better  product— 
who  bakes  the  most  tasty  and  nutri- 
tious loaf  of  bread,  and  delivers  it  fresh- 
est  to   the   retailers'  shelves.     It  has 
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BOthlnfr  to  do  with  the  question  of  who 
can  bake  a  flTen  loaf  of  toead  and  deliver 
It  at  the  lowest  unit  cost.  Prtee  dis- 
crimination makes  the  competitive  con- 
test purely  and  simply  a  question  of 
vhlch  competitor  is  the  blf  gest. 

Seyeral  weeks  ago  your  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  heard  sworn  testimony 
from  a  number  of  Independent  whole- 
sale bakers  doing  business  In  various 
parts  of  the  BClddle  West.  They  aU 
described  a  desperate  situation  in  their 
areas,  resulting  from  the  dtscrlmlnatory 
taetles  of  a  few  nationwide  corpora- 
tions. Likewise,  we  received  in  January 
a  petition  signed  by  48  wholesale  bakers 
In  Pennsylvania — praying  for  relief 
from  the  same  kind  of  discriminatory 
practices  in  their  area.  I  should  like 
to  demonstrate  Just  what  these  price 
discriminations  mean  to  smaller  baking 
companies. 

First,  however,  let  me  remind  the 
Members  that  on  March  8,  and  again  on 
Tuesday,  March  13. 1  explained  how  the 
loophole  which  permits  these  tactics 
came  to  be  placed  in  our  antitrust  laws, 
and  how  this  loophole  would  be  plugged 
by  H.  R.  1 1.  These  statements  appear  at 
pates  4345  and  4634  of  the  Ricord,  re- 
VMcUvely. 

Tba  continued  existence  of  small  firms 
In  all  kinds  of  tHislness  depends  upon 
prompt  passage  of  H.  R.  1 1.  Small  bus!- 
Bess  failures  keep  Increasing,  week  after 
week.  The  Dun  ft  Bradstreet  reports 
show  that  these  failures  are  occurring 
In  all  branches  of  biisiness.  and  your 
Small  Business  Committee  is  receiving 
urgent  pleas  from  small  firms  in  all  lines 
of  business.  All  small  business  wants 
from  this  Congress  is  a  fair  chance  and 
fair  consideration.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  knocked  a  hole  in  the  antitrust  law 
which  is  supposed  to  curb  discriminatory 
pricing  practices.  As  a  result  small  busi- 
ness is  now  without  adequate  protection 
against  these  deadly  practices.  Every 
onall  business  in  the  United  States  has 
beoome  a  sitting  duck,  completely  ex- 
posed to  destruction  by  the  sheer  weight 
and  slie  of  a  bigger  competitor.  There 
Is  no  line  of  business  in  which  small  tirmS 
are  immune  to  destruction  from  a  big 
competitor's  abuse  of  power.  We  should 
pass  H.  R.  11  to  restore  the  protection  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  thus  make  ccnn- 
petltlon  in  the  free  enterprise  system  a 
competition  of  merit  and  efficiency,  not 
Just  a  contest  in  which  the  bigger  firms 
will  always  win  out  over  the  smaller 
firms. 

As  a  practical  Illustration  of  the  way 
In  which  the  lo(H;>hole  in  the  antldiscrim- 
InatiiMi  law  works  to  the  detriment  of 
small  business.  I  described  on  Tuesday 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  several 
years  ago  in  the  whole  baking  industry. 
I  now  call  attention  to  those  conditions 
as  they  exist  today. 

During  November,  last  year,  seven  wit- 
nesses from  the  wholesale  baking  indus- 
try testified  before  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  on  these  conditions, 
rhe  descriptions  given  by  these  witnesses 
were  all  the  same.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Victor  Wendelin.  a  wholesale  baker  in 
Jncoln.  Nebr.,  covers  the  point. 

By  way  of  Introduction  to  Mr.  Wende- 
iln's  testimony,  allow  me  to  add  a  de- 
icrlptlon  (tf  two  large  baking  companies 
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Which  flgture  In  Mr.  Wendelln's  testi- 
mony. These  are  the  Colonial  Bakery,  a 
division  of  Campbell-Taggart  Associated 
Bakeries,  Inc..  and  the  Continental  Bak- 
ing Co.  Mr.  Wendelin  testified  that  last 
summer  Colonial  and  Continental  re- 
duced their  prices  on  their  pouhd  loaves 
of  bread  in  a  marketing  area  covering  a 
M>-mlle  radius  around  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
to  meet  the  prices  of  lixal  bakers  in  that 
area,  and  that  these  two  companies  were 
selling  bread  in  this  area  at  12  cents 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  selling 
the  same  bread  in  other  areas  at  16  cents, 
which  is  33  percent  more  than  their  Des 
Moines  price. 

Moody's  Industrials  for  19S5  reports 
that  Campbell-Taggart  markets  bakery 
products  in  57  cities  in  20  States.  In 
1954  this  compcmy's  total  assets  were  re- 
ported as  $46  million,  and  its  sales  vol- 
ume in  that  year  was  $134  million. 

Moody's  likewise  reports  that  the  Con- 
tinental Baking  Co.  operates  80  baking 
plants,  in  64  cities  and  29  States,  and 
some  143  distribution  tigencies  or  depots. 
Its  assets  in  1955  were  reported  as  $49 
million  and  its  sales  in  that  year  were 
$141  million. 

The  transcript  covering  Mr.  Wende- 
lln's testimony  is  quoted  m  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  WKWDCUif.  X  am  Victor  Wendelin.  of 
Lincoln.  Nebr.  I  am  &  partner  with  raj 
brother  and  my  father.  We  have  an  Inde- 
pendent bakery  there,  doing  over  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  business  a  year,  and  we  have 
filed  no  complaint  with  the -Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

I  am  primarily  here  to  substantiate  the 
statement  of  these  other  bakers,  and  also  aa 
an  independent  baker.  I  am  kind  of  looking 
to  the  future  as  to  what  Is  going  to  happen 
to  us.  so  I  have  some  remarks  to  make  here. 

On  July  15-16.  1855.  Colonial  Bakery, 
which  Is  a  division  of  the  Campbell-Taggart. 
announced  to  their  trade  that  the  following 
Monday  the  price  of  bread  would  be  re- 
duced one  and  a  half  cents.  They  were  sell- 
ing a  20-ounce  loaf  of  b^ead  wholesale  for 
18<^  cents,  and  they  reduced  It  to  17  cents. 
This  reduction  was  In  an  area  of  Des  Molnea. 
Iowa,  a  radius  of  90  miles. 

The  ContlnenUl  Baking  Co.  on  July  18. 
•that  Monday,  started  with  a  price  on  their 
bread  of  18';^  cents.  Their  bread  was  selling 
at  18«/i  cents.  When  they  discovered  that 
Colonial  reduced  their  price  to  17  cents, 
they  met  the  lower  price.  The  other  whole- 
sale bakers  In  the  Des  Moines  area.  Includ- 
ing Ungels.  IntersUtc,  P<>ter  Pan.  and  Mets 
followed. 

Further,  while  the  price  reduction  was 
Initiated  by  Colonial,  and  covered  only  the 
area  of  Des  Moines  and  all  territory  within 
90  miles  radliis.  because  at  the  extent  of 
.., their  operations.  Peter  Pan  Bakery  on  the 
same  date.  July  18.  reduced  their  price  to  17 
cents  In  Omaha  and  Uno^ln.  Nebr.,  kreas.  as 
well  as  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

All  the  other  wholesalers  In  Omaha  and 
Lincoln,  the  remainder  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
within  a  radius  of  90  miles,  met  the  reduc- 
tion to  17  cenu  Instituted  by  Peter  Pan. 

On  August  3.  1965.  the  Colonial  Bakery  Co.. 
a  division  of  Campbell-Taggart,  Introduced  a 
new  pound  loaf  of  bread  at  13  «4  cents.  This 
loaf  was  Inadequate  for  a  profit  to  the  grocer, 
so  Colonial  later  reduced  the  price  to  la 
cents. 

Campbell-Taggart  bought  a  bakery  In 
Grand  Island,  Nebr..  and  they  are  now  get- 
ting very  ambitious  and  energetic,  and  they 
have  gone  Into  some  of  the  territory  we  op- 
erate In,  and  In  the  early  part  of  October  a 
grocery  store  In  Sutton,  Netu-..  was  offered  t50 


worth  of  free  bread  If  be  would  •llmlnate 
some  other  baker's  product*. 

Well,  from  the  groceryman's  standpoint, 
we  being  the  third  selling  bread  In  hU 
groeerystore.  we  were  eliminated. 

They  also  went  to  Bxetcr.  which  Is  SO  mttm 
from  Sutton,  and  offered  a  groceiyman  l>y 
the  name  of  Schafer  free  bread,  aU  be  eould 
sell,  for  1  week.  This  groceryman  refused 
to  let  them  put  the  bread  In. 

I  have  here  the  coet  of  bread  per  100 
pounds,  made  by  Hal  Lymes,  who  Is  an 
accoununt  for  13  to  15  bakers  In  Kansas. 
Oklahoma,  and  Nebraska,  that  do  over  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  business  In  a  4-week 
period,  and  he  has  these  cosu  broken  down. 

Flour  costs,  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  bread. 
$3.67.  Other  IngredlenU.  9163.  Wrappers. 
$1.06.  ToUl  cost  for  100  pounds  of  bread 
Is  $6.S5.  Shop  labor  Is  $1.87.  Shop  expense 
Is  70  cents.  Administrative  expense  Is  83 
cents.  Total  plant  cost.  $9  74.  Sales  promo- 
tion expense,  70  cents.  Distribution  expense. 
$3.38.  Returns  minus  the  recovery,  which 
all  the  bakers  have  to  pick  up,  and  I  might 
mention  here  It  Is  a  pretty  vicious  thing 
when  the  chain  operators  come  In,  because 
their  thought  Is  to  get  as  much  space  on 
their  bread  racks  as  they  can,  and  they  put 
In  probably  4  or  5  times  the  amount 
of  bread  that  a  groceryman  can  sell.  Just  to 
get  the  display  and  crowd  the  smaller  iMker 
out,  where  a  smaller  Independent  cannot 
bake  that  much  bread  to  make  a  dUplay. 
ToUl  plant  and  selling  cost.  $13.50. 

I  think  X  forgot  to  mention  the  coat  of 
the  returns,  minus  recovery,  and  that  was 
68  cents. 

So  the  cost  for  a  hundred  pounds  of  baked 
bread  Is  $13.50,  which  means  13<^  cenu  per 
pound  loaf. 

Some  of  these  baken  I  speak  of.  like  Camp- 
bell-Taggart and  Continental,  they  operate 
In  other  areas,  and  for  the  same  loaf  of  bread 
they  get  16  cenu.  The  price  of  bread  In 
Lincoln  now  Is  14.8  ccnU. 

The  Chaoucam.  Fourteen  and  eight- 
tenths? 

Mr.  WntoKUN.  Tes.  sir. 

The  CHAnitAM.  They  are  selling  It  now  at 
13  oenU? 

Mr.  WKNOBJif.  They  are  selling  It  for  13 
cents  In  Des  Moines.  16  cenu  In  Salt  Lake 
aty. 

The  CHAntMAK.  Thank  you  very  kindly,  sir. 
Mr.  WxNOKUM.  Thank  you. 

Despite  the  Increased  sales  volume 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  10 
years,  and  the  increased  number  of 
mouths  to  be  fed,  the  increased  popula- 
tion and  the  expanded  opportunity  for 
independent  business  which  should  have 
taken  place,  the  number  of  independent 
wholesale  bakers  in  the  United  States 
has  shrunk  by  about  50  percent.  At  this 
rate  we  can  expect  that  in  another  10 
years  there  will  be  no  independent 
wholesale  bakers  left.  I  invite  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  an  excerpt  from  the 
tcsUmony  of  Mr.  Marion  McClelland,  of 
Mount  Vernon.  HI.,  who  is  secretary  of 
the  independent  bakers  of  the  State  of 
Illinois: 

The  CHAOMAif.  Mr.  Mcaelland,  you  are 
secretary  of  the  Independent  bakers  of  the 
Stat;  of  nunols? 

Mr.  McClbxahd.  Illinois  Bakers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  CHAnucAN.  How  many  Independent 
bakeries  do  we  have  In  the  country  now.  IX 
you  know,  compared  to  say  10  years  agot  ' 

Mr.  McCuxxAMs.  X  am  sorry  I  cant  answer 
that  question.  Mr.  Patmam. 

The  Chaiemam.  What  about  your  own 
SUte? 

Mr.  McCLKLUufs.  Tou  are  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  mortality  of  the  Independent  baker. 
The  Chaiemak.  Tea. 
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Mr.  McCubxamb.  Oould  X  thmI  you  a  par- 
tial Ustt  I  asked  a  baker  noently  to  sub- 
mit to  me  the  list  of  names  of  bakeries  and 
towns  they  were  located  In  that  formerly 
were  In  business  that  ara  not  how  In  buslneas. 
Without  reading  tbeee  parlleular  names  I 
might  read  the  town  names  lo  that  you  wUl 
have  an  Idea  of  soma  of  tha  inortallty. 
Tba  CWAiaacAir.  Tea. 

Mr.  MCCLSLLAim.  Soraa  am  retail  bakers, 
some  wholesale  bakers,  btit  they  ara  aU  In- 
dependent bakers.  Xn  West  Frankfort,  Xll., 
there  were  8  formerly  In  bu  tineas  that  ara 
not  now  In  buslneas;  Bdoradci,  XU..  1;  Harrls- 
burg.  1:  Metropolis,  3;  Christopher,  1;  Sea- 
•er.  1:  Salem.  III..  1;  Dowel,  1;  Murphysboro, 
1;  Herrln.  1;  Oartervllle.  1;  Zirlgler,  1;  Valler, 
1;  Cairo,  4;  Anna,  1;  Tamms  1:  Mounds,  1; 
Carbondale,  1;  Murphysboni.  3;  Johnston 
City.  1:  Mount  Vernon.  1;  PlnckneyvlUe.  1; 
CartervUle.  1;  Royalton.  1;  Mount  Vernon,  1. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  CHAiBMAir.  Tbeae  are  the  mortalities? 
Mr.  McCuaxANB.  Tes.  air. 
The  Chabmam.  These  ara  tha  onaa  that 
vent  out  of  business? 

Mr.  McCLAXAin.  This  goaii  back  a  period 
of  10  years. 

The  CHAiaMAit.  Mr.  McCtilloch  )ust  sug- 
gested to  me  probably  you  oOuld  UU  us  the 
numtwr  of  meml>ers  you  have  now  compared 
to  tha  number  of  members  you  had  6  years 
ago.  1 

Mr.  McClbxawd.  About  8  years  ago  there 
were  75  Independent  wholesale  bakers:  as 
members  today  there  are  approximately  48. 
Some  of  thoee  members  haye  gone  out  of 
business  through  sale  to  oth^  bakery  oper- 
ators. 

The  CHABUtAW.  How  manji  were  there  10 
years  ago? 

Mr.    McCtaxxAWD.  About    bO    percen^t    as 
many  as  10  years  ago. 
The  CHAnMAH.  Fifty  percent  aa  many? 
Mr.  MoCleixams.  Tes.  air. 

I  come  now  to  the  sltuf.Uon  in  Penn- 
sylvania. On  January  4  omx  committee 
received  a  letter  from  thf  president  of 
one  of  the  small  wholesal^  baking  com- 
panies in  that  State  attaching  a  petition 
signed  by  48  other  wholesale  bakers  in 
that  SUte.  This  petiUoiji  asserts  that 
discriminatory  pricing  practices  are 
prevalent  in  the  wholesale  marketing  of 
bread  in  that  State  and  describes  dis- 
criminatory tactics  like  Ihose  ab-eady 
described  for  the  Middle  West.  More- 
over, some  of  the  national  corporations 
alleged  to  be  engaging  in  these  practices 
in  Pennsylvania  are  the  very  corpora- 
tions that  are  alleged  to  be  engaged  in 
these  pracUces  in  the  Middle  West.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  excerpts  from  the  letter  trans- 
mitting this  petition,  as  follows: 

For  years  the  Independent  bakmg  com- 
panies have  had  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  baking  companies  operating  nation- 
ally such  as  ContlnenUl.  American,  Camp- 
beU-Taggart,  Ward,  General,  National,  and 
other  InUrsUU  baking  companies,  which  at 
times  and  here  and  there  and  more  or  lees 
have  Indulged  In  unfair  trade  competition. 
Some  of  their  practices  are  In  violation  of 
the  Clayton  and  Roblnson-Patman  AcU  and 
have  tjeen  so  adjudicated. 

In  the  course  of  years  quite  a  number  of 
Independent  baking  companies  have  faUen 
by  the  vrayslde  beeatise  of  Inability  to  meet 
competition  of  that  kind. 

I  and  officers  of  other  Independent  baking 
companies  think  It  necessary  to  have  fur- 
ther Federal  legislation  against  unfair  trade 
competition  by  the  so-called  national  bak- 
ing companies,  and  we  would  like  to  teU 
you  what  and  why. 


If  tha  Independent  baking  companies  and 
the  Independent  grocers  are  to  survive.  It 
is  essential  that  there  be  Federal  legislation 
(rrohlbltlng  or  regulating  the  praetloea  of 
tha  ehalnstorea  In  marebandlslng  bakery 
produeU;  otherwise  tiia  mortaUty  of  Inde- 
pendent bakeries  will  become  vary  great  In- 


Xt  la  my  understanding  that  your  eommlt- 
taaa  ara  Interested  In  protecting  Independent 
operations  relatively  small.  Therefore  you 
should  be  Interested  In  tha  plight  of  ttia 
Independent  baking  oompanlea. 

The  destruction  of  small  and  effldent 
businesses  through  discriminatory  pric- 
ing practices  is  no  academic  question 
suitable  for  debate  at  some  time  in  the 
distant  future.  The  destruction  is  tak- 
ing place  now.  I  know  that  all  of  the 
Members  are  concerned  stbout  this  mat- 
ter. I  hope  that  those  who  want  to  plug 
the  loophole  in  our  antitrust  laws,  so 
as  to  give  small  business  some  equality 
or  opportunity,  will  sign  the  petition  to 
discharge  H.  R.  11  and  then  vote  to  pass 
H.  R.  11.     

I£AVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  l«ive  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  for  March  20,  on  account  of 
death  in  family. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLXmON 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BX7RLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker  pro- 
tempore: 

H.  J.  Res.  582.  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1956.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIONED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled  bill 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8. 1539.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
I>ark,  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CBtixii  of  New  York,  for  1  hour, 
on  April  17. 

Mr.  O'Haka  of  Illinois,  for  30  minutes, 
on  March  21. 

Mr.  DmcKLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albbt).  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  tmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Record,  or  to  re- 
vise and  extend  remarks,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  JowKs  of  Alabama  and  to  include 
a  speech  by  Hon.  Albert  Rains,  of  Ala- 
bama, made  at  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Convention  in  New  York  City  on 
March  7. 

Mr.  Rabaut  the  remarks  he  will  make 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill  today  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  DmcEix  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rabaut)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Avert  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  FUghan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Btrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  and  to  include  an 
address  by  Hon.  August  EL  Johansen,  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  YoTmoER  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous nuitter. 

Mr.  Willis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Texas). 

Mr.  Flood  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  SiKES. 

Mr.  MtTLTBl. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  <rf  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.3452.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
15.  1955.  I>ubUc  Law  161,  84th  Congress  (60 
Stat.  324).  by  Increasing  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  aircraft  control  and 
warning  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

8.  J.  Res.  135.  Joint  reeolutlon  for  payment 
to  Crow  Indian  Tribe  for  consent  to  transfer 
of  right-of-way  for  TeUowtaU  Dam  unit. 
Mlasourl  River  Basin  project.  Montana- 
Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  vaA. 
Insular  AJSalrs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  20,  1956,  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1639.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Facilities  Corporation,  transmitting  the 
report  of  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  on 
tin  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  De- 
cember 31.  1955,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  126, 
80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1640.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
•An  act  to  provide  recognition  for  merito- 
rious service  by  members  of  the  I>olice  and 
Fire  Departments  of  the  District  of  Col\un- 
bia'.  approved  March  4,  1929**;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1641.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Army  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
2d  Lt.  Robert  J.  MarahaU":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1642.  A  letter  from  the  Oovemor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
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Vndor  clMiM  3  of  futo  zm,  rtportf  of 
MOMMIOM  voro  tfiih«nd  to  tlM  Ctark 
for  prtotUiff  and  rof iraneo  to  tlif  pcoptr 
r.  M  follows: 

▲  Mn  to  UMad  tb«  Acrtruttormi 
iUt  or  1M»  Mid  tlM  Affrtcultyral  Act  o<  1M« 

wltb  rwp«ct  to  tb«  tpeelal  ■cbool-mllk  pro- 
gram and  tb«  bnic«lkMU-«rBdle«tton  pro- 
gram for  tho  flaeal  yu  •ndlng  Jwam  SO, 
19M  (R«p«.  Mo.  18M).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Ifr.  OOOPWtL:  Oommlttee  on  Wayi  and 
Sfaaiia.  H.  R.  9075.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe 
Internal  Rerenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide 
additional  revenue  from  tbe  tazae  on  motor 
fuel,  tlrea,  and  trucks  and  buses;  wltb 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1899).  Referred  to 
tbe  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Wbole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  tbe  Union. 


F^TBLIC  BIU^S  AND  RESOUJTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  imUic 
biUi  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  aever&Uy  referred  as  follows: 

B7  Mr.  BKRRY: 
R.  R.  10034.  A  bill  to  permit  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior  to  waive  certain  requlre- 
m«nU  of  law  wltb  respect  to  joint  ItabUlty 
under  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
the  Mderal  reclamation  laws  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  lOOas.  A  bin  to  autborlae  tbe  Secre- 
taiy  of  tbe  Interior  to  amend  certain  con- 
tracts providing  for  tbe  fumlablng  of  water 
to  tbe  city  of  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  for  munici- 
pal piirpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOOOS: 
H.  R.  10038.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  tbe  amount 
of  Federal  funds  payable  tbereunder  to 
States  wblcb  bave  approved  plans  for  old- 
age  assistance  and  wblcb  maintain  tbelr  ex- 
penditures for  sucb  assistance  at  or  above 
tbe  1955  level;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIKOKLL: 

R.  R.  10097.  A  bill  to  establlsb  and  pre- 
scribe tbe  duties  of  a  Civil  Rights  Division 
In  tbe  Department  of  Justice,  and  for  other 
purpoaaa;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Jiidlcl- 
ary. 

By  Mn.  FARRmOTON: 

R.  R.  10038.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual 
■esalons  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  to  provide  for  compensation  for  tbe 
members  of  such  legislature,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Ccunmlttee  on  ifnt^rVT  and 
Insular  Affalra. 

By  Mr.  FKRNANDBZ: 

R.  R.  10039.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  317 
(a)  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyarda  Act.  1931; 
to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

H.  R.  10030.  A  blU  to  provide  for  transfer 
of  title  of  certain  lands  to  tbe  Carlsbad  Irri- 
gation District.  N.  Max.;  to  iba  Oommlttee 
on  Intarlor  and  Inaular  Allalia. 
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Jtf  Mr.  LAlROs 

■.  m.  lOOM.  A  biU  to  provlds  for  the  dU' 

proport^  of  tbs 


to  tlM 

■r  Mr.  VAN  wm/v: 
B.  B.  lOOM.  A  MU  to  prorMs  for  ttaa  4to- 
poaal  of  fsdarally  ownsd  oropertjr  of  tlia 
upper  Tcoi  Wrar.  Wis.,  and  for  oCtiar  pur- 


i;  to  tha  Oommlttae  <m  P«M1«  Works. 
By  l».  DATXS  of  Wlsaonsla: 
R.  B.  lOOM.  A  bin  to  provlda  far  tba  dia- 
poaal  or  faderaUy  ovaad  property  of  tlia 
upper  Worn  Riser.  Wla^  and  f«a  oiber  pur- 
poaea;  to  the  Coounlttaa  oo  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  LATHAM: 
R.  R.  10036.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1881 
and  1883  of  title  28  of  tb«  United  SUtes  Code 
to  change  tba  quallAcatlona  and   require- 
ments for  exemption  from  service  on  a  Fed- 
eral jury;  to  tbe  Committee  ca  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAir: 
R.  R.  10087.  A  blU  to  provide  for  tbe  con- 
struction  of   buildings    lor    post-offlce    pur- 
poses and  for  the  replacement  of  Inadequate 
postal  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tbe  CXmmlttee  on  Public  WcrkSL 
By  Mr.  MOULDER: 
R.  R.  10038.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  a  conclu- 
sive presumption  of  service  connection  tn 
tbe  case  of  tbe  death  of  any  veteran  of  Workl 
War   I   who  was   rated   us  totally   disabled 
from    service-connected    causae    for    10    or 
more  consecutive  years;  tu  tba  Oonunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTBR: 
H.  R.  10039.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  bnmigra- 
tlon  and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  provide  that 
clergymen  who  are  natxmOlaed  dtlaena  shall 
not  lose  their  nationality  by  residence 
abroad,  even  though  they  are  not  representa- 
tives of  American  organlratlons.  If  they  de- 
vote full  time  to  their  clerical  duties,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWKLL: 
H.  R.  10040.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  R£ES  of  Kansas: 
H.  R.  10041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  January  18. 
1883.  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  6-year 
terms  of  office  for  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OOlce  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RXUS8: 
R.  R.  10043.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
cutting  of  timber,  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  lumber,  and  the  preservation  of  the  for- 
eeta  on  tbe  Menominee  Indian  Reservation 
In  the  State  of  Wisconsin."  approved  March 
38.  1908.  as  amended;  to  tbe  Oommlttsa  on 
Interior  and  Tit^Mi^^y  Affalra. 

H.R.  10043.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1925;  to  the  Committee  oo 
House  Administration. 

H.  R.  10044.  A  bill  to  reduce  tbe  percent- 
age depletion  for  natural  resources;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  10045.  A  bill  to  permit  deductions 
for  Federal  income-tax  purpoees  of  certain 
political  contributions;  to  tbe  Committee  oo 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr,  BIBSTAMDi 

H.J.Bas.lM.  Joist  rssaltttlen 
aa  siamiaisat  to  tha  OoostitutloB  of  tha 
Oaltai  Slotos  pronoiag  for  tha  alactloo  of 
rrasMaot  and  Vias  PwsliSBt,  io  tha  Cob»> 
aiitlaa  aa  ths  Judtstary. 
By  Mr.  VIT: 

■.J.Bas.M?.  Joint  rasolvtlOB  snthorlatag 
tha  Sssrstary  or  tha  Intsrtor  to  astahUsh 
and  construct  earisin  fsetlltlas  st  San  Diago. 
County.  Calif.,  for  tbe  purpose  of  conducung 
rasearch  la  mathods  of  converting  sallna 
water  to  potable  water;  to  tha  Conimittaa  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDS: 

R.  Con.  Res.  333.  Concurmit  resohitlen  to 
extend  greetings  to  Pakistan;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TURSCLL; 

R.  Res.  437.  Reeolntton  requesting  a  re'vlcw 
of  reports  on  tbe  Wabaab  River.  Ind..  and 
Hi.;  to  tiie  Committee  on  PubUc  Worka. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  ref ored  as  follofws  : 

By  Mr    BUCKLEY: 
H  R.  10047.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  »ellla 
Feljoo  Seijo;  to  the  Committee  on  tba  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  13000  (by  requeat) : 

H.  R.  10048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marika 

E.  Demos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10O49.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Albert 

Steven  Watson;   to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOVAN: 
R.  R  10050.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Rudolf 
Mets;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOVAN: 
R  R  10051.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Tilt 
LehtmeU;  to  Uia  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER: 
H.  R.  10063.  A  Mil   for   tbe  relief  of  Mrs. 
Iionna  Louise  Kocb;   to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
R.  R.  lOO&S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jans 
Froman  and   Ovpsy  Markoff;    to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudlcUry. 
By  Mr.  ZSLENKO: 
H.  R  10064.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rose 
Goldman;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Uikler  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

684.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  Petition  of  Robert 
M.  Dlncber  and  other  veterans  of  Wllllams- 
port.  Lycoming  County.  Pa.  urging  the  Im- 
mediate enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal 
pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  tbelr  widows  and  orpbana;  to  tba 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

685.  Also,  petition  of  Cataldo  Porltto  and 
other  veterans  of  Wlillamsport,  Pa.,  urging 
the  immediate  enactment  of  a  aeparate  and 
liberal  penalon  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  tbelr  widows  and  orphans; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affalra. 

686.  Also,  petition  of  foremen  and  super- 
visory staff  of  Bloomsburg  Milia.  Inc..  Blooms- 
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•    iMIBifS. 

rri!  Fatltlon  of  TTW 
I,  urging  pnsetmant  of 
I  panstoDi  progrsm  for 


hurg.  Fs.  urgliig  tha  dsfsat  of  H.  B.  MM 
dealing  with  tha  antranas  of  tha  Unltad 
gutsa  Into  tha  Organisation  for  Trade  Co- 
operation; to  tha  CoouBlttas  kn  Ways  and 
Means,  

687,  By  Mr,  BOBTBB:  Fstlttda  urging  lm« 
medtau  snaetmant  of  a  separata  and  libsral 
pension  program  for  rataraits  of  World 
Wsr  I  snd  thalr  widows  snd  orphans;  to  tha 
Commlttas  on  Vstarans'  Affslrs.] 

«••.  Br  Mr.  LoOOMTTl! 
Post  of  Otttimws,  lows, 
a  separata  and  liberal  pansloni  progrsm 
vetsrsns  of  World  Wsr  I  and  thalr  widows 
and  orphans;  to  tha  CoBMDlttaa,  on  Vstarans' 
Affairs.  I 

<it.  Also,  pstltlon  of  rstsrahs  of  Kawton 
snd  Albls,  lows,  urging  snsctOMmt  of  s  saps- 
rats  and  liberal  pension  progrsm  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and 
orphans;  to  tha  Commlttaa  on  Vstarans' 
Affairs.  I 

090  By  Mr.  MAItTDf:  Patltton  of  Covs- 
nant  Woman's  AiuUilary,  Morth  Baston,  Mass., 
re  Slier  bill.  H.  B.  4037,  sndj  Langer  blU, 
S  923;  to  the  Committee  on  Intarstau  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

691.  By  Mr.  SHORT:  Petltlot|  of  Veterans 
of  World  War  I.  U.  8.  A..  Barracks  487.  Spring- 
field. Mo.,  urging  Immediate  enactment  of  a 
separate  and  liberal  penalon  projgram  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  tbel^  widows  and 
orphans;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

693.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  K.  K.  Snell  and 
other  citlaens  of  Oaark.  Mo.,  urging  imme- 
diate enactment  of  a  separata  and  liberal 


pension  progrsm  for  vatsrsas  of  World  War  X 
and  thalr  widows  and  orphaas;  to  tha  Oooio 
mlttas  on  Vstarans'  Affslrs, 

•M.  Also,  petition  of  B,  B.  Jonas  and  other 
ottlasns  of  Lawrsoes  Cotinty,  Mo.,  and  sur- 
rounding towns,  urging  Immadlata  anaat- 
mant  of  a  separata  and  liberal  panslon  pro- 
grsm for  vstsrans  of  World  Wsr  I  and  thalr 
widows  and  orphans;  to  tha  Conunlttee  oa 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

694.  By  Mr,  BMITII  of  Wlsoonsln;  Basolu- 
tlon  adopted  by  tha  rsrm  Trucksrs'  Associa- 
tion of  Wisconsin  rsquastlng  tha  National 
Congress  to  ansct  a  grsatly  expanded  Fsd- 
arsl-aute  hlghwsy  program  In  1M6  to  allavl- 
ata  tha  present  hlghwsy  smsrganey,  tha  leg- 
islation to  conuin  certain  provisions;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

666.  By  tha  •PSAKBB:  Petition  of  M.  J. 
Malonay,  ffpokana.  Wssh,.  with  rafsranas  to 
tha  money  being  spent  by  otv  Oovsmment 
on  foreign  aid.  and  how  it  affects  tiia  Unltad 
States,  stc.;  to  ths  Commlttss  on  IV>ralgn 
Affalra. 

696.  Also,  petition  of  tba  sseratary-man- 
ager,  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation, Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  tlielr  resolution  wltb  reference 
to  urging  support  of  H.  R.  8836,  to  provide 
for  tbe  construction,  reconstruction  and  im- 
provement of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worka. 

697.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman,  Citl- 
sens  Traffic  and  Transportation  Committee, 
Loe  Angeles.  Calif.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference   to 


luglag  f avoraWe  aonaldaratloa  of  ■.  B. 
or  other  similar  legislation  to  provide  addi* 
tlonal  funds  for  aonplettng  aoBstruettoa  of 
ths  Mstlonsl  System  of  Interstate  and  Ds- 
fenss  Highways  within  a  rsasonahle  period 
of  tl8M;  to  the  Committee  on  FuMla  Works. 

iM.  Also,  petition  of  Jack  N.  Anderson, 
Commander  Mabank  MaauMlal  Best,  Bo. 
•7f0,  Vstarans  of  Forslgn  Wsia  of  ths  Unltad 
States,  Msbank,  Tss„  petitioning  eoneldera* 
tlon  of  thalr  resolution  with  reference  to 
tvglng  hnmedlste  enactment  of  a  separate 
and  libsral  pension  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  Z  and  thalr  widows  and  orphans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  ABalrs. 

690.  Also,  petition  of  W.  B.  Sklpworth  and 
others,  Shennan,  Tea,,  with  reference  to 
urging  Immediate  enactment  of  a  separate 
and  Ubarsl  pension  program  for  vstarans  of 
World  War  X  and  thalr  widows  and  orphans; 
to  tha  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affslrs. 

700.  Also,  petition  of  Virgil  O.  Osjidls, 
M.  D..  APO  330,  Ssn  Francisco,  Calif.,  with 
reference  to  obtaining  a  commission  ss  a 
regtiiar  madicsl  oOcar  In  aitbar  the  Re- 
serve or  the  Regular  component  of  tba  Air 
Force,  etc.;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcee. 

701.  Also,  petition  of  Rotary  Club  de 
Guantanamo,  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  tbelr  resolution  with 
reference  to  boiulng  conditions  in  Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba,  and  requesting  that  a  special 
conunlttee  visit  Guantanamo,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  correctly  Informed  of  the 
true  conditions  existing  there;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  mnrsTi.VANiA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSQNTATIVBS 

Jfonddp.  March  19.  |295« 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsyltanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  include  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  lin  conjunc- 
tion with  my  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  corporation  income  tax  rate 
to  provide  needed  tax  relief  for  small 
businesses.  The  statement  follows: 
Statxment   or  thx   Homosabls   Gbobcs   M. 

Rhodes,  MxuBxa  or  CoHoaxss,  14th  Dia- 

TaiCT.  PXNNSTLVANL*.  ON  THE  NiZD  FOE  TaX 

RxuBT  roa  Small  Busimaa 

I  bave  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  corporation  income  tax  rate  to  provide 
needed  tax  relief  for  small  buainesses. 

It  is  manifestly  clear  that  a  strong  and 
healthy  economy  requires  the  continued 
prosperity  and  growth  of  our  small -business 
establishments.  Recent  trends  In  our  econ- 
omy have  raised  certain  danger  signals  con- 
cerning the  ability  of  email  business  to  grow 
and  prosper  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  our 
economy. 

Recent  reports  of  tbe  Joint  Committee  on 
tbe  Economic  Report,  aa  well  as  the  Houee 
and  Senate  Small  Business  Committees  have 
documented  tbe  aerious  problems  facing 
amaU  buslneeeea.  Tbere  la  every  Indication 
that  thla  problem  is  growing  ever  more 
serious.  Many  of  tbeee  danger  signals  bave 
been  pointed  out  in  previous  discussions  of 
this  subject.  They  are  important  and  bear 
repeating. 


The  rate  of  failures  among  small  bust- 
nesaes  has  risen  to  an  alarming  degree  over 
what  It  was  10  years  ago.  In  1045  there  were 
only  809  business  failures.  This  figure  btid 
risen  to  11.086  in  1954,  and  statistics  for  tbe 
1955  boom  year  reveal  an  almost  equal  n\mti- 
ber  of  failures.  Individual  retail  eatabiiab- 
menta  acroes  the  coxintry  bave  been  espe- 
cially bard  bit. 

The  sharply  increasing  number  of  cor- 
porate mergers  is  another  alarming  devel- 
opment. In  1952  corporations  with  more 
than  810O  million  in  assets  had  52  percent 
of  the  total  aseets  held  by  manufacturing 
corporations  in  the  United  States.  After  3 
years  of  Republican  rule,  these  giant  corpora- 
tions now  bave  57  percent  of  all  such  asseta. 
In  its  report  on  Federal  Tax  Policy  for  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  Stability  in  January  of 
this  year,  the  Joint  Committee  on  tbe  Eco- 
nomic Report  stated: 

"The  importance  of  small  and  new  busi- 
ness m  preserving  and  strengthening  a  com- 
petitive market  economy  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. A  large  number  of  small  business 
units  Is  required  to  Insure  that  control  over 
the  use  of  resources  and  therefore  over  out- 
put and  prices  Is  widely  diffused.  A  high  en- 
trance rate  of  new  businesses  is  required  to 
Insure  tbe  continuing  challenge  of  estab- 
lished firms  so  essential  to  the  development 
of  new  products  and  more  economical  pro- 
duction processes  and  methods. 

"In  recent  months,  Increasing  attention 
baa  been  foc\ued  on  tbe  rise  in  mergers  and 
consolidationa  of  corporate  enterprise. 
While  this  development  doea  not  uniquely 
Involve  small  businesses,  their  position  is 
weakened  by  any  tendency  toward  concen- 
tration  of   enterprise   in   fewer   and  fewer 


It  aeems  obvious  tliat  if  big  business  eon- 
tinuee  to  gobble  up  small  businesses  at  the 
preeent  rate,  the  hand  of  monopoly  will  be 
faatened  sec\irely  around  tbe  tluoat  of  every 
community  In  our  Nation. 

The  plight  of  many  amall  businesses  has 
been  cioaely  related  to  tbe  poUciea  of  tbe 


administration  in  tbe  awarding  of  defense 
contracta.  Small  business  baa  been  denied 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  defense  contracta 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  because  of 
certain  bidding  procedures  and  the  unwar- 
ranted and  excessive  use  of  negotiated  con- 
tracts which  favor  giant  business.  Small 
business  has  not  received  a  fair  share  of  our 
billions  of  dollars  of  defense  contracts;  in- 
stead it  has  been  offered  the  leftover  crumbs. 
Recent  estimatee  nuule  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  show  that  6  percent  of 
our  largest  corporations  produce  70  percent 
of  all  manufactured  goods  in  this  covmtry. 
The  other  94  percent  of  the  corporations  pro- 
duce only  30  percent. 

Profits  of  corporations  with  aeseta  of  over 
8100  million  amounted  to  13.7  percent  of 
stockholders'  eqxiity  in  1954.  while  the  small- 
est manufacturing  corporations  went  into 
the  red  by  3.5  percent  upon  their  equity, 
after  paying  taxea. 

Latest  available  figures  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1955  show  that  large  corporations 
earned  7.4  cents  for  each  dollar  of  sales,  on 
the  average,  while  small  corporations  aver- 
aged only  1.1  cents  per  each  dollar  of  sales. 
Under  present  conditions,  many  small  busi- 
nesses have  found  It  difficult  if  not  ImfKie- 
aible  to  expand  their  productive  facilities  or 
extend  their  markets  because  capital  needed 
for  expansion  miut  come  largely  from  re- 
tained corporate  earnings  after  taxea.  While 
many  big  businesses  receive  tax  amortization 
writeoffs  in  the  form  of  subsidies  from  the 
Government,  small  businesses  have  been 
strangled  by  Inequitable  tax  rates.  A  sud- 
den business  recession  such  as  the  one  ex- 
perienced in  1954  may  drive  thoiisands  of 
marginal  small  businesses  Into  bankruptcy. 
The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  woixld 
provide  for  a  tax  of  22  percent  on  a  corpo- 
ration's net  earnings,  plus  a  33-percent  sur- 
tax on  earnings  over  S25.000  a  year.  The 
present  law,  of  course,  levies  a  tax  of  30  per- 
cent on  net  earnings,  plus  a  2a-paroent  sur- 
tax on  earnings  over  $25,000. 
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Tahim  T.  pr«pw*d  by  fh«  Joint  Cbmmlttee 
<m  latanMU  Bmwmmm  Tumtkm.   shorn   th« 
ct  tas  llabUtty  luutar  mj  pro- 


posal wtth  the  tax  Ilahiltty  under  the  pres- 
ent law  for  Mlected  levels  of  corporation  in- 
comes: 

Tablb  L  Comparison  of  tax  UahiHty  under  vroposal  %rith  tax  UahUity  under  preteiU  law 

on  teUeted  income* 

Ttetpamt  Onrpentloa  n»m-72  ptnmt  nomiAl,  a  prnent  mrtax,  US.flllO  rarlax  rarnptloa 
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Tb*  Joint  committee  estimate*  an  in- 
crease in  corporation  Income  tax  liability 
undar  my  proposal  of  alwut  9735  million  an- 
nually, baaed  on  the  level  of  corporate  profita 
tor  the  first  half  of  1065.  The  bulk  of  the 
tax  relief  would  be  provided  where  it  la  most 
aeadsd — anaong  corporations  having  nst 
•amlnga  of  less  than  9S1.000  a  year,  lioat  of 
th*  increased  corporate  income  tax  revenue 
would  come  from  the  giant  corporations  who 
already  have  a  stranglehold  on  our  national 
economy. 

I  aoa  convinced  that  sook*  action  must  ba 
taken  to  encourage  the  growth  of  small 
business  and  to  offset  the  recent  alarming 
trend  toward  monopolization  of  business  In 
this  country.  I  feel  that  this  small-busl- 
nesa  tax-relief  measure  which  I  have  tntro- 
duead  la  a  positive  and  necaasary  approach  to 
this  problem. 


PkU 
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SV  THS  HOX78B  OP  REPRCBEMTAtlVBS 
Monday,  March  19.  1956 

iCr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  very  good  azid  personal 
friend.  Mr.  J.  Dewey  EOngleton.  of  Ar- 
naudvUle.  La.^  where  I  was  bom  and 
reared.  Mr.  Singleton  Is  not  only  an 
outstanding  farmer  and  businessman 
twit  poswiiii  ii  old  time  qualities  of  deep 
rooted  honesty  and  Christian  goodness. 
Although  he  is  a  man  of  substance,  he  is 
▼ery  thrifty,  and  quite  conseryatlve  In 
his  views.  I  know  Mr.  Singleton  to  be 
a  Democrat;  I  know  also  that  he  ad- 
mires the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
but  I  frankly  do  not  know  how  he  voted 
In  1952;  so  politics  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cxpresslDii  of  his  sincere  con- 
victions. 

Dewey  Invites  me  to  pass  his  letter  on 
to  Mr.  Benson,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Now.  I  know  that  Mr.  Benson 
Is  a  busy  man  and  a  letter  of  this  kind 
mlffht  escape  his  personal  attention.  I 
understand,  however,  that  Mr.  Benson 
is  an  avid  reader  of  the  CoNcaxssioifAL 
RicoaD.  so  I  have  concluded  to  use  the 
letter  where  it  might  do  the  most  good. 

Durlnc  last  summer,  I  had  to  make  a 
speech  In  Breaux  Bridge.  La^  a  town 


near  Arnaudvllle.  La.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Young  Men's  Business  Club  Farm- 
ers' night  where  each  member  had  one 
or  more  farmers  as  guests.  I  called  on 
Mr.  Singleton  to  get  figures  from  him  on 
the  price  of  farm  commodities  produced 
right  in  his  and  my  backyard  becaase  I 
happen  to  own  a  farm  next  to  that  of 
the  Singleton's.  The  figures  I  quote  be- 
low were  in  large  measure  those  sup- 
plied to  me  by  Mr.  Singleton,  but  I  had 
quite  a  talk  with  him  about  the  prob- 
lems of  our  farmers.  In  our  discussion 
we  bounced  around  the  thought  that 
the  fanners  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
particularly  those  in  my  area,  were 
caught  in  a  three-way  squeeze. 

First.  Since  1952.  the  last  year  of  the 
Democratic  administration,  the  price 
of  things  the  farmers  have  to  buy  has 
gone  up.  The  cost  of  tractors,  tires, 
tools,  materials,  fertilizers,  labor,  and 
everything  else  on  the  farm  has  In- 
creased since  1952.  along  with  the  price 
of  groceries,  food,  and  clothing. 

Second.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
1952,  when  Mr.  Benson  took  over  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  price  of  the 
things  the  farmers  sell  has  gone  down 
something  like  25  percent  across  the 
board  and  throughout  the  Nation.  Ex- 
actly what  does  that  mean  to  Mr.  Single^ 
ton,  to  me  as  a  farmer,  and  to  all  the 
fanners  in  the  parish— county— of  St 
Martin?  Well  here  are  the  figures  I  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Singleton  and  other  re- 
liable sources: 


Cctttrm.  pw  poand 

Khort  imUn  grwa  rlee,  per  bsnel  oif  MJ 
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Third.  And  to  add  Insxilt  to  injury,  im- 
der  the  Republican  regime,  since  1952. 
the  farmers  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
particularly  those  in  my  congressional 
district,  sustained  severe  and  unbearable 
acreage  rtductlons.  The  cotton  farmers 
sustained  an  acreage  cut  of  35  percent. 
The  rice  farmers  suffered  a  reductkm  of 
37.7  perctttt.  The  acreage  of  the  sugar- 
cane farmers  was  reduced  by  30  percent 


And  still  Mr.  Benson  preaches  that  he  U 
opposed  to  regimentation. 

And  what  solution  do  they  propose? 
Among  other  ineffective  measures,  they 
talk  a  great  deal  about  a  soil-bank  and 
acreage-reserve  program.  Exactly  how 
much  will  the  farmers  receive  for  each 
acre  of  land  in  the  soil -bank  or  in  the 
acreage-reserve  pool?  Will  the  farmers 
derive  a  profit  from  such  land  by  acre- 
age?  If  there  is  a  profit,  will  it  be  calcu- 
lated according  to  good  accounting 
methods,  or  will  they  fix  It  so  that  the 
supposed  profit  will  turn  out  to  a  break- 
even point?  And  what  about  the  share- 
cropper? Suppose  the  landlord  places 
in  the  soil-bank  and  acreage-reserve 
program  a  part  of  the  land  the  share- 
cropper used  to  cultivate:  will  the  share- 
cropper get  a  part  of  the  money?  I  have 
not  seen  specific  illustrative  figures  put 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  would  provide  accurate  answers  to 
these  questions. 

But  let  me  come  back  to  Mr.  Single- 
ton's letter.  We  produce  a  great  deal  of 
cabbage  in  Mr.  Singleton's  neighborhood. 
In  fact,  I  grow  cabbage  also.  The  farm- 
ers are  starting  to  market  the  current 
crop.  On  the  date  of  Mr.  Singletons 
letter.  March  10.  1956.  the  price  to  the 
farmer  was  $10  per  ton.  Right  In  the 
country  town  of  Arnaudvllle.  surrounded 
by  cabbage  fanners,  the  housewife  on 
that  date  was  paying  8  cents  per  pound, 
or  $160  per  ton.    Qiiite  a  spread.  Is  it  not? 

Then  Mr.  Singleton  bought  a  shirt  in 
Arnaudvllle  for  $4.03.  and  he  figures  that 
there  was  only  11  cents  worth  of  cotton 
in  it. 

What  is  farm  Income?  In  my  book  It 
Is  production  or  volume,  multiplied  by 
price,  less  cost.  Now  If  jrou  reduce  acre- 
age and  thus  reduce  the  volume  and 
then  lower  the  price  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  cost,  I  think  even  Mr. 
Benson  can  figure  that  the  farm  income 
is  bound  to  drop  to  depression  level 
The  only  provision  in  the  farm  hill, 
which  was  debated  for  so  long  on  the 
Senate  side,  that  would  provide  an  ef- 
fective and  Immediate  improvement  to 
farm  Income  or  a  price  Increase  was  the 
90  percent  of  parity  provision  and  that 
was  the  one  provision  that  Mr.  Benson 
Is  bent  on  throwing  out  the  window. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  Insert 
Mr.  Singleton's  letter  in  full,  together 
with  my  reply  thereto: 

AawAUDvuAB.  La.,  March  JO.  l»St, 
Congressman  Edwin  K.  Wu.lis, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dtab  Ed :  I  do  not  want  to  burden  you  too 
much  with  the  farmer's  problems  but  since 
writing  you  about  swcetpoUtoea  something 
else  has  come  up. 

About  3  weeks  back  Mrs.  Singleton  bought 
a  cabbage  in  one  of  the  reuil  stores  in 
Amaodvine.  Being  Interested  in  cabbage 
and  prospects  of  what  we  might  get  for 
them  f  asked  her  what  It  cost  and  she  said 
8  cents  per  pound.  This  sounded  like  It 
might  be  high  so  I  asked  another  store 
what  they  were  selling  for  and  they  told 
ma  the  same  price.  Now  the  fanners  bava 
Jxjst  started  to  ship  from  the  Breaux  Bridge 
and  Oecllla  aections  and  yesterday  morning 
we  called  one  o<  the  buyera  and  asked  what 
tha  farmers  were  getUng  and  wa  weta  told 
•10  per  ton.  Ttom.  9iflo  to  910  la  quit*  a 
spreiul. 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  light  cotton  shirt  and 
recently  I  weighed  It,  with  the  buttons,  and 
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the  weight  Is  B%  ouncas.  Our  eottati  aver- 
aged about  sa  cenU  per  pound  last  year 
or  2  oenta  per  oiuica.  Tou  wlU  note  the 
cotton  coat  11  centa  for  this  shirt.  It  waa 
priced  to  me  at  98S6  plus  8  cents  State  sales 
tax  or  a  total  of  94.03. 

When  this  has  served  its  purpose  If  you 
like  you  might  send  it  to  Mr.  Benson,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  ask  him  what  he 
thinks  about  it. 

Regards  and  best  wishes. 

J.  D.  SUfOLBTON. 
CONOBaS    OF    TBS    UMTrB)    SrATSi^ 

Houaa  or  RcpazsBMTATnriB, 
WuMnffton.  D.  C.  Uvch  It.  1954, 
Mr.  J.  D.  SiMcixTOM. 

Amaudvitle,  La. 
DcAS  DzwiT :  My  reply  to  your  letter  will  be 
found   in   Monday's   Comcbxssiomai.   Rxcoao. 
IX  Mr.  Benson  gets  nud.  don't  blame  ma. 
Very  sincerely. 

KDWHf  K.  Wnxn, 
Member  oj  Congreu. 


Railroad  Retireaicat  Aaniiitic9 


EZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERT 


IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  March  19.  1954 

Mr.  AVKRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks, 
I  want  to  call  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  correspondence  I  have  received  on 
the  subject  of  proposed  incres^es  in  raU- 
road  retirement  annuities. 

Last  week  I  received  letters  from  two 
gentlemen  who  live  at  Topeka  in  my 
home  district  of  Kansas.  They  are  Mr. 
R.  H.  Weeks  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Clark, 
president  and  secretary,  respectively,  of 
the  Topeka  Santa  Fe  Retired  Employees 
nub. 

I  have  formally  referred  the  contents 
of  their  letters  to  my  colleague.  Hon. 
J.  PucY  Pkiest,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  to  the  Honorable  Lism 
Hill,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  members  of  the 
aforementioned  committees  will  give 
their  considered  attention  to  these  let- 
ters, which  read  as  follows: 

Dkas  Sn:  The  members  ot  the  TbpriES 
8anu  Fe  Retired  Employees  Club,  represent- 
ing approximately  600  retired  employeea,  re- 
aidlng  in  Topeka,  Kans..  at  our  last  meeting 
instructed  we  write  you  requesting  your 
support  of  pending  bills  seeking  increasca  in 
railroad  retirement  annuitlea. 

Our  retired  employeea  are  finding  it  to- 
creaslnfdy  difficulty  to  meet  living  ezpenaes 
on  a  pegged  income  becauae  of  almoat  dally 
increases  in  cost  of  Uving.  The  annuity 
income  haa  not  lieen  increaaed  since  1061. 

Each  memlMr  of  our  club  will  sincerely 
appreciate  and  thank  you  for  the  earnest 
support  of  your  conunittee  in  working  for 
the  passage  in  Congreaa  of  billa  H.  R.  757, 
H.  R.  3087,  and  H.  R.  6702. 
Yours  truly. 

R.  H.  Wkbxs. 

President. 
KEMmmxH  Clabk, 

Secretary. 

As  I  stated  previously,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  respective  committees  will  give 
en aai 


their  considered  attention  to  the  con- 
tents of  these  letters.  However,  I  felt 
this  matter  is  of  such  general  importance 
to  the  Nation  that  I  wanted  to  take  this 
means  of  calling  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  it. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  legislatton 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  whether 
it  be  for  vital  defense  appropriations  or 
for  sorely  needed  anntiity  increases.  We 
must  view  such  measures  from  a  realistic 
standpoint. 


Irish  PartxtioB:  The  Bitter  Frait  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE8 

Monday.  March  19. 1956 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  E^^eaker,  tmder 
leave  previously  granted,  I  Insert  in  the 
CoNGHEssioNAL  RECORD  the  address  I  de- 
livered at  the  89th  aimual  St.  Patrick's 
Day  banquet  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  and  Ladies  Auxiliary  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  held  In  Cleveland, 
Saturday,  March  17,  titled  "Irish  Parti- 
tion: The  Bitter  Fruit  ot  Expediency": 

On  this  happy  feast  of  our  patron  St. 
Patrick  our  thoughts  necesearUy  t\u^  to 
thoae  great  Ideals  and  spiritual  values  which 
be  gave  to  all  humanity. 

All  of  us  surely  realize  the  Importance  of 
thoae  Ideals  and  spiritual  values  in  these 
troubled  days  when  all  the  world  seems  so 
upset  and  dvlltzatlon  is  almost  on  the  brink 
of  allowing  itself  to  tw  destroyed. 

As  we  reflect  upon  these  wonderful  gifts 
of  St.  Patrick,  we  cannot  turn  our  eyes  away 
from  those  many  injustices  and  inequities 
which  beset  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Among  tboee  great  injustices  is  the  false 
partition  of  Ireland.  This  state  of  inequity 
has  unfortunately  existed  since  the  days 
when  the  Irish  patriots  won  freedom  and  hi- 
dependence  for  a  large  part  of  the  emotild 
isle. 

In  recent  yean  we  have  witnessed  the  cruel 
division  of  nations  by  the  Russian  Conamu- 
nlsts.  I  speak  especially  about  the  Commu- 
nist partlUan  of  Germany,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam. 

The  leading  statesmen  of  the  West  do 
not  heslUte  to  state  that  the  continued 
false  pcu^tlon  of  these  three  nations  con- 
sUtutes  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  oar  en- 
tire civilization. 

But  it  Is  sad  to  note  that  these  same 
statesmen,  who  are  charged  with  charting 
the  course  to  victory  for  aU  free  men,  are 
blind  to  the  false  partition  of  Ireland. 

It  seems  to  me  there  has  grown  up  in  the 
world  of  otir  times  an  acceptance  of  the 
dangerous  notions  that  a  UtUe  bit  of  tyran- 
ny is  aU  right,  that  a  litUe  bit  of  im- 
perialisBX  wiU  do  no  great  harm,  and  that 
so  long  aa  hunaan  injustices  do  not  threaten 
to  cause  an  outbreak  of  genoral  war  it  can 
be  tolerated. 

It  is  in  this  confused  state  of  affairs  that 
the  cause  of  an  united  Irrtand  must  se^ 
to  win  the  final  victory  envisioned  by  every 
Irish  patriot  from  the  beginning  of  tUne. 

In  my  considered  Judgment  the  greatest 
barrier  to  winning  a  free  and  united  Ire- 
land is  the  philosophy  of  expediency  wtiich 
haa  spread  almost  like  wildfire  tbroucpiout 
our  civilization  during  the  last  thlrty-flve- 
odd  years.    If  we  look  about  us  it  Lb  easy  to 


aee  the  terrible  penalties  wa  are  now  paytng 
fcM*  following  a  coxirse  of  expediency  in  the 
conduct  of  our  international  affairs. 

Expediency  allowed  Russian  communism 
to  get  a  foothold  on  the  nilns  of  the  Rus- 
sian ezarist  empire; 

Expediency  prevented  the  western  pow- 
ers foUowlng  World  War  I  from  establiah- 
ing  a  Just  social  order  among  nations  which 
could  have  forbidden  World  War  11; 

Expediency  led  vs  to  enter  into  diplo- 
matic and  trade  relations  with  Ckmununist 
Russia  Just  as  expediency  led  us  into  fight- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  pagan  irtxiloaophy 
of  communism  in  what  the  common  people 
were  led  to  believe  was  a  war  to  restore  the 
basic  freedoms  to  all  nations  and  all  men. 

That  same  expediency  has  led  us  into  our 
present  precarious  position  wherein  we  seem 
to  know  not  our  allies  and  vi^ere  there  is 
an  ever-present  inclination  to  sacrifice  some- 
one else's  territory  and  other  people's  fu- 
ttire  to  the  insatiable  appetite  of  the  Rus- 
sian Conununist  aggressors. 

The  danger  exists  that  unless  we  Imme- 
diately and  completely  reject  expediency  as 
a  consideration  In  the  conduct  of  our  af- 
fairs with  other  nations  and  in  meeting  the 
present  Christian  crisis  we  will  soon  find 
that  our  own  Nation  has  faUen  upon  the 
pagan  altar  of  expediency  from  which  es- 
cape is  impossible  and  through  which  civil- 
ization as  we  know  it  may  be  blotted  from 
the  memory  of  mankind  forever. 

I  therefore  commend  to  your  considera- 
tlon  the  need  for  each  and  every  one  of  us 
to  fight  against  the  trend  of  expediency  in 
our  national  and  international  affairs  as  a 
practical  way  of  striking  a  telling  blow  for 
the  cause  of  a  tree  and  uxUted  Ireland. 


Uafair  Practices  of  AatoiMlbile 
Maaofactwcrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  WKW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REt^tESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  19. 1956 

Bir.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
T.  1956. 1  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Automobile  Marketing  Practices 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  addressed  myself  to  the  unfair  prac- 
tices of  automobile  manufacturers, 
am<H)g  other  things.  My  testimony  ap- 
pears in  the  Conckbssionai.  Rbcokd  of 
March  13,  1956,  at  page  4677,  and  those 
that  follow.  As  a  result  thereof,  I  have 
been  receiving  considerable  mail,  all  of  it 
substaining  the  facts  as  stated  by  me. 
My  attention  has  just  been  directed  to  a 
large  advertisement,  almost  half  a  p«ige, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  o<  March  9,  1956.  which  reads  as 
follows: 

No  cash  downf  Up  to  86  months  to  pay 
when  you  trade  dvtring  Chrysler  Manhattan's 
sensational  sale  of  1956  Cluyslers  and  Plym- 
ouths. 

One  thousand  dollars,  son^times  more,  in 
over-allowances  if  you  trade  now! 

You  can  deal  and  buy  with  confidence  from 
Chrysler  Manhattan  Co..  a  direct  factory  re- 
taU  branch. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  cars,  an  body 
types,  all  colors,  to  chose  from.  Largest, 
most  complete  invoitory,  warehoused  in- 
doors in  greater  New  York. 
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TwTlfle  dMUa  Alao  »T«ll«l>le  ts  jou  h»T«  no 
ear  totradcl 

FKCtory  ffumrantM  and  Mrrles. 

Lowist  itown  paymanU.  X<oiPMt  monthly 
paymants. 

CHBTSLsa  llAirHATmr  CO. .  Xmc. 

1757  BromdiMtit  (Ixtwaaa  Seth  and  57Ui) 

CI  «-IJ«2. 

As  Indicated  by  the  md,  this  is  not  a 
franchised  dealer  but  is  a  factory  retail 
outlet  of  the  automobile  manufacturer. 
This  is  a  sample  of  what  we  can  expect 
from  the  automobile  manufacturers  if 
we  follow  their  suggestion  of  letting  them 
eorrect  the  practices  so  bitterly  com- 
plained about  by  dealers  and  consumers. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  tell  us  that  they  do 
not  countenance  improper  advertising  by 
their  dealers,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ItDd  them  engaging  in  the  very  activities 
thej  pretend  to  condemn. 


SMiksffMnSpMk 

BrncNsiON  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  RORERT  L  F.  SIRES 

or  Fioana 

or  TBS  HOUSK  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Jfoaday.  JTare^  19.  1958 

lir.  BIKES.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  own  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material.  I  submit 
for  publication  in  the  Congkessionai. 
Rbcoko  the  following  comments  by  Sen- 
ator Willis  Robertson,  of  Virginia: 
Congressman  Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas; 
Hon.  Colgate  W.  Darden.  Jr..  president 
of  the  University  of  Virginia;  Hon.  Boyd 
Campbell,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
board  chairman  of  the  Mississippi 
School  Supply  Co.;  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Mc- 
Blnlght,  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer. 
Charlotte.  N.  C,  on  their  region's  state  of 
mind  and  any  specific  American  atti- 
tudes they  feel  are  necessary  in  order  to 
avoi<;  violence  find  bring  healing  in  a 
deteriorating  situation  following  the  Su- 
preme Court  desegregation  order,  which 
appeared  In  the  Saturday.  March  10. 
1956.  edlUon  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  : 

Bout    SOVTRXIMXXS    SPEAK 

To  elarlTy  national  thinking  thla  news- 
paper asked  some  southern  leaders  to  com- 
ment on  their  region's  state  of  mind  and  any 
■peeillc  American  attitudes  they  feel  are 
neceeaary  in  order  to  avoid  violence  and 
bring  healing  In  a  deteriorating  situation 
following  the  Supreme  Court  desegregation 
order.    RepUea  appear  below: 

From  Wnxxs  RoaarsoM.  United  Statea 
Senator  from  Virginia: 

"Virginia  recognlaea  tbe  correctness  of  the 
1850  decision  of  the  ICaaeachusette  Supreme 
Court  and  In  the  156  subsequent  decisions 
of  State  and  Federal  court*  holding  that  the 
equal  rights  provision  of  a  constitution  could 
properly  be  satisfied  by  public  schools  for 
the  white  and  colored  races  which  are  sepa- 
rate but  equal. 

"During  the  last  10  years  notable  progress 
haa  been  mad*  in  the  Southern  SUtes  u 
meeting  that  eqtiallty  requirement.  But 
that  progreas  wUl  be  nullified  by  a  program 
of  rapid,  enforced  desegregation.  In  fact. 
publle  education  for  both  races  In  aome 
Boutnam  States  would  be  deatroyed. 


*nii*  wotat  feature  of  the  currant  deaegrs- 
(ation  effort,  however,  is  the  resulting  bitter* 
ness  and  racial  animosities  In  areas  where 
barmony  heretofore  prevailed.  Southerners 
believe  that  the  cherlahed  constitutional 
right  of  every  cltlxen  to  select  his  personal 
associates  Is  being  violated. 

"The  South  is  grateful  for  the  leadership 
througb  the  years  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  urging  that  racial  problems  ba 
approached  from  the  standpoint  of  volun- 
tary cooperation  rather  than  mandatory 
laws. 

"This  was  particularly  illustrated  by  your 
editorial  of  January  ae.  1950.  which  sUted 
that  the  FKPC  [Pair  Emplojrment  Practices 
Commission  |  bill,  then  under  dlsexiaslon, 
would  infringe  the  right  of  employers  and 
union  members  to  choose  their  assodatea 
and  added: 

"'It  may  be  argued  that  they  should  be 
wtlllng  to  chooae  their  aasoelatee  without 
regard  to  race  or  religion.  But  there  la  a 
vital  dtlferenc*  between  should  and  must. 
When  the  SUte  tells  the  individual  how  he 
must  choose  hU  aaaociates.  It  Is  Interfering 
with  a  peculiarly  Intimate  freedom.  To  cor- 
rect one  injustice,  it  is  committing  another.' 

"What  is  most  needed  to  avoid  violence 
and  heal  the  situation  today  in  the  South 
la  naUonal  recogniUon  of  the  soundness  of 
the  viewpoint  prceented  In  that  editorial." 

From  Baooxa  Hat*.  Member  of  Congreaa. 
Arkanaas: 

"The  situation  In  parts  of  the  South  Is  ex- 
tremely serious,  but  strains  on  Interracial 
harmony  can  be  relieved  by  exertions  of  both 
races.  I  commend  you  for  your  previous 
efforts  to  interpret  southern  viewpoints  to 
the  Nation,  and  for  your  current  effort  to 
prevent  further  deterioration. 

"Most  of  the  alms  of  the  minority  group 
were  being  steadily  retOlxed  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Good  faith  and 
efforts  to  live  by  a  rule-of-Iaw  tradition  have 
been  Interrupted  by  extremists  on  both  sides. 
The  South  properly  retents  every  form  of 
threat  to  enforce  Immediate  and  complete 
integration  by  Federal  iKtwer,  and  the  diffi- 
culties are  compoimded  by  such  threats. 

"Protests  and  reasonable  criticism  must 
not  be  construed  as  defiance  and  nullifica- 
tion. 

"We  need  an  Intelligent  and  understand- 
ing attitude  by  thoee  outside  the  South  who 
are  concerned  with  our  problem.  More  de- 
pends, however,  on  work  at  the  local  level. 
Participation  by  outsiders  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, even  by  thoee  from  adjoining  counties, 
is  causing  some  trouble. 

"Appointment  of  official  State  and  local 
committees,  which  include  both  racee,  would 
be  a  great  help. 

"The  problem  is  not  too  great  for  a  solu- 
tion if  consultation  la  encouraged,  and 
strengthened  faith  in  tlie  South's  Intellec- 
tual and  moral  resources  Is  displayed  at  this 
crucial  stage. 

"The  Supreme  Coxirt  decisions  should  be 
stiidied  widely,  and  clarifying  interpretations 
should  be  sought  by  reeponslble  offlclaU. 
Above  all.  common  sense  should  prevail. 
And  In  my  Judgment  any  effort  to  fan  the 
fires  of  hatred  wiU  be  sharply  rebuked. 

"We  have  enough  trouble  In  the  world  al- 
ready. Church  leaders  of  both  rac^i  are  m 
an  admirable  position  to  use  their  Influence 
for  minimum  demands  of  Ji,stlee  whUe 
stressing  the  necessity  for  preserving  a  bridge 
of  understanding  lietween  the  groupa." 

From  Colgate  W.  Darden.  Jr.,  president. 
University  of  Virginia: 

"It  appears  to  me  that  much  of  the  dlffl- 
culty  which  confronts  us  arises  out  of  the 
failure  to  comprehend  the  revolutionary  na- 
ture of  the  1954  decUlon  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Its  far-reaching  effect.  It  re- 
verses the  whole  pattern  of  life  In  thoee 
States    maintaining    separate    schools.      It 


totiehaa  the  Intlmat*  family  Ufa  of  mom  40 
million  people. 

"To  aasume,  as  Is  being  assumed  In  some 
qtiarters,  that  It  Is  possible  to  change  over- 
night, or  for  that  matter  within  a  few  yeara, 
the  habits,  the  customs,  and  prejudlcee. 
either  good  or  bad.  of  generations  is  to  fall 
victim  to  wlahful  thinking. 

"And  to  substitute  emotions  for  reason- 
such  an  assumption  falls  utterly  to  take  into 
account  the  magnitude  and  the  delicate  na- 
ture of  the  problem. 

"The  situation,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  Judge 
it.  has  grown  worse  In  recent  months.  I 
think  the  reason  for  this  lies  In  what  appears 
to  be  a  demand  that  Integration  of  ttie 
schools  be  carried  out  forthwith.  This  step 
the  southern  people  are  unwUlIng  to  take 
and  Insistence  on  it  wUl  bring,  In  my  opin- 
ion, violence — and  In  the  end  dlseatabllsh- 
ment  of  the  public-school  system  In  many 
areas. 

"Time  and  great  paUence  are  going  to  be 
required  to  work  out  a  plan  which  the  lead- 
ers of  both  races  In  the  locality  concerned 
consider  both  equlUble  and  workable.  It 
can  be  done,  but  not  as  we  are  preeently  mov- 
ing." 

From  Boyd  Campbell,  president.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  Statea;  board 
chairman.  Mississippi  School  Supply  Co.: 

"The  vast  improvement  In  race  relationship 
and  the  progrees  of  southern  Negroes  in  edu- 
cation, health,  and  economic  opportunity 
were  brought  about  by  the  enlightened  lead- 
ership of  men  of  good  will  In  both  racea. 
This  progrees  came  to  a  Jarring  halt  when 
the  NAACP  usurped  local  Negro  leadership 
and  by  aggressive  and  Intolerable  methods 
undertook  to  speedily  compel  a  condition 
that  Is  contrary  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradl- 
Uon. 

"The  problem  U  one  that  will  not  be  solved 
by  name  calling  and  weight  throwing.  The 
deteriorating  relationship  between  the  racee 
in  the  Sovith  will  conUnue  as  long  as  outside 
groups  attempt  to  force  integration  upon  us. 
History  does  not  record  a  single  Instance  of 
compulsory  Integration.  It  wlU  not  do  so 
in  this  Instance. 

"MeanUme,  there  are  heartaches  aplenty 
on  both  Bides,  as  we  witness  the  result  of 
years  of  patient  effort  being  swept  away 
ruthlessly  by  methods  that  engender  hatred 
rather  than  good  will.  We  can  only  hope 
that  thoee  who  would  condemn  lu  would 
first  try  to  understand  us  and  to  understand 
the  vastly  complex  problem  which  Is  ours 
and  which  lends  Itself  to  no  superimposed 
solution.  If  and  when  methods  of  pressure 
and  compulsion  are  abandoned,  the  volcea  of 
the  moderates  of  both  racee  wUl  be  heard  and 
heeded." 

From  C.  A.  McKnlght,  editor,  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C: 

"I  would  be  leas  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
say  I  am  gravely  apprehenaive  over  the  state 
of  affairs  In  the  Scuth  today. 

"Resistance  to  the  Supreme  Court  school 
ruling  In  parts  of  the  region  la  firm,  deter- 
mined and.  In  most  casee,  sincere.  Rela- 
Uons  between  the  races  have  deteriorated 
seriously.  The  situation  has  all  the  Ingre- 
dients to  produce  violence  and  mass  dis- 
obedience of  court  orders. 

"What  Is  deeperately  needed  Is  a  breath- 
ing spell  during  which  some  of  the  issuea, 
now  so  confxised.  can  be  clarified.  I  see  only 
two  ways  to  gain  such  a  respite: 

"1.  The  NAACP,  having  established  a  sig- 
nificant legal  principle,  could  well  afford  now 
to  deUy  further  test  eases  in  highly  sensi- 
tive areas  and  turn  Its  talents  to  the  broader 
field  of  human  relations  in  areas  where 
transition  is  feasible. 

"2.  In  lieu  of  that.  Federal  district  Judges 
may  be  forced  to  adopt  a  less  literal  Interpre- 
taUon  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  and 
withhold  desegregation  orders  where  they 
patonUy  cannot   be  enforced   without   en- 
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;  or  pvbUc  adncattoa. 


dangerlng  pfobUe 
or  both. 

nn  the  final  analyalB.  eompnlslaB.  legal  or 
othcrwlaa.  wlU  naver  be  the  answer.  A  better 
underatandlng  at  tlutt  fact  owlild*  iba  8o«th 
would  baba^tfuL'* 


Tbt  Mepcadeac*  Day  of  Bjokrsttia 

XXTSNSIQN  OP  RKMAHKfl 

HON.  DANia  J.  FLOOD 

or  pnrHaTx.vaina 

IK  TBX  BOUSE  OF  RIFRXSE3ITATXVEB 

Monday,  March  19.  195€ 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
osD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
on  the  occasion  of  the  3tth  anniveraary 
of  the  ByetoroHian  Natiooal  RepubUc 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  month  of  March  Is  a 
memorable  month  for  many  peoples  in 
Central  Surope.  who  today  are  enslaved 
by  international  communism 

March  14,  for  example.  Is  the  day 
when  the  Slovak  people  eommemm^te. 
with  piety,  the  foundation  of  their  Re- 
public in  1939,  for  which  even  today  the 
underground  of  Slovakia  fights. 

Also  in  March,  the  Hungarian  patriots 
celebrate  the  heroism  of  their  valiant 
generals  and  leaders  who  laid  down  their 
Uves  for  freedom  in  1849  in  their  fight 
against  Austria's  supremacy. 

And  on  March  25,  our  friends  from 
Byelorussia  celebrate  their  S8th  anni- 
versary of  independence  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  National  RepubUc. 

Byelorussia  is  situated  in  Ea&tern  Eu- 
rope, bordering  Russia  in  the  north  and 
east.  Ukraine  in  the  south,  Poland  in 
the  west,  and  Baltic  SUtes  In  the 
northwest.  It  is  about  the  size  of  Cal- 
ifornia— some  150,000  square  miles,  with 
about  18  million  people.  Both  figures 
are  taken  with  reference  to  tlie  ethnic 
boundaries.  The  ofBcially  existing  so- 
called  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, with  the  Moscow-stamped  pup- 
pet Rovemment,  is  much  smaller  in  both 
respects.  The  Republic  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  United  Nations 

In  its  historic  past  the  nation  was  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Uthuania,  which  in  the  15th  century 
established  a  union— later  transformed 
into  the  commonwealth — ^with  the  Polish 
Crown  in  order  to  strengthen  her  de- 
fenses against  Russian  pressure.  About 
1795  both  nations  lost  their  inde- 
pendence on  account  of  their  imperialist 
neighbors.  Lithuania — the  name  later 
was  changed  to  Byelorussia — became  a 
part  of  the  Czarist  Ernpire;  Poland  was 
divided  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 

There  were  continuous  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Byelorussians  to  regain  freedom. 
In  1S12,  with  the  help  of  Napoleon;  in 
1863  by  armed  uprising,  but  no  decisive 
success  could  be  claimed  until  the  Octo- 
ber revolution  in  Russia  offered  another 
opportunity  to  shake  off  the  chains  of 
slavery.  This  tiOM  by  the  means  of 
democratic  self-determination,  by  the 
way.  Just  before  the  famous  principle 
was  aimoimced  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Confer- 


ence. Throogh  the  cocmlinated  effort  of 
all  Byelorussian  organisations  a  na- 
tlcmal  representation,  consisting  of  1.872 
delegates  from  all  comers  of  the  coun- 
try, convened  in  Minsk  on  Decemher  18. 
1917.  That  First  All-Byekwussian  Coo> 
greas  became  in  fact  the  eoDBtitaeni  as- 
sembly of  ByekniBaia. 

Though  dispersed  later  by  ttie  armed 
Bolshevik  intervention,  nevertheless  It 
adopted.  Just  in  time,  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Byelorussian  State,  and  elected 
an  executive  body — ^Byelorussian  Na- 
tional Rada  Council— and  its  presidium 
to  lead  the  nation  to  that  great  goaL 
In  the  execution  of  that  resolution,  Rada 
solemnly  proclaimed  the  independent 
Byelorussian  National  Repxibllc  by  the 
Third  ConsUtuent  Act  of  March  25. 1918. 
The  new  repuhUe  was  quickly  recognized 
"de  Jure"  by  all  her  neighbors,  except 
Russia,  also  by  Austria,  Caeehoslovakia. 
Georgia.  Turkey  and  "de  facto"  by  many 
other  countries. 

In  fact,  the  general  sftoatlon  of  the 
country  was  a  desperate  one  at  that 
time.  Tht  war  raged  at  its  worst,  for- 
eign troops  crossed  the  country  ba^  aiMi 
forth,  one  occupation  succeeded  the 
other.  Under  such  conditions  the  or- 
ganization of  administration  and  of  the 
defense  of  the  new  state  was  rendered 
extremely  difficult  to  the  government; 
no  wonder,  then,  that,  after  a  short 
period  of  desperate  armed  resistance,  de- 
prived of  any  assistance  or  even  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  western 
powers — the  young  reputriic  fell  the  vic- 
tim of  the  newly  organized  Red  Army 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Riga  her  territory 
was  divided  between  Russia  and  Poland 
in  1921. 

To  counteract  the  claims  of  the  demo- 
cratic Government  of  ^elorussian  Na- 
tion Republic  which  migrated  abroad. 
Russian  Communists  sponsored  the  cre- 
ation of  the  already  mentioned  B.  8.  S.  R. 
in  Smolensk  on  January  1.  1919. 

That  union  republic  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, but  never  did  the  people  of  Byelo- 
russia accept  the  government  forced 
upon  them.  They  resisted  it  in  any  pos- 
sible way;  they  knew  that  Byelorussian 
National  Rada — Cotmcil — and  Govern- 
ment in  exile  are  continuing  the  struggle 
against  the  Communist  aggression  for 
final  liberation  and  restoration  of  the 
Byelorussian  democratic  and  independ- 
ent statehood.  Also  they  hope  that 
their  perennial  craving  for  freedom  and 
Justice  will  eventually  awake  more  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy  in  the  free 
West 


The  NixoB  QaestioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARmUR  YOUNGER 

or  caupoBitiA 

IN  TBS  HOtTSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVE8 

Monday.  March  19.  1956 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Congressman  Eau.  Wnsoir.  of  Indiana, 
sent  to  his  constituents  a  letter  on  Vice 
President  Nizok  which  I  think  U  both 


aeenrate  and  logleal.  and  Zam  sore  will 
be  of  iBtexest  to  those  who  use  the  Oob- 

GRBssioNAL  Rbcoko  for  resesTCh  or  tor 
current  congi-esslopal  action: 
TBBNfeBosr  Qu—iaiw 

WhOe  Ooogreas  haa  been  driving 
important  bualneaa  sodi  aa  fan 
atUI  tha  big  news  and  tople  at 
satton  tbm  paat  week  haa  been  about  Vlea 
President  Hoboh .  la  he  suitable  and  ^oeept- 
ahla  to  the  people  aa  Mr.  Baanhower'a  run- 
ning mate  again  tn  1058? 

Aa  a  Oongreaaman  representing  for  10  yeara 
one  of  the  most  wfaoleeome  and  down-to- 
earth  districts  in  the  eoontry.  I  have  soma 
daflnlta  ideaa  about  Rnoif — ^Ideaa  I  am  sure 
rapreaent  tha  eonvletlona  of  moat  of  tha  pao- 
Ide  wbo  have  kept  me  In  thla  Job. 

rve  known  Dkk  Nxxom  a  long  Uma.  in 
and  out  ot  Oongreea.  A  young  war  Teteran 
from  Callfamla.  he  was  elected  to  the  Hotiaa. 
then  the  Senate,  then  to  the  Vice  Presldeney. 
He  has  performed  moat  credlMy  all  along  tha 


Nkmii  won  tha  eoafldenee  and  adsalratloa 
ot  mlUlona  when  ha  wnmaefced  iUger  Rlaa. 
Ha  mads  Anertoa  aware  of  tha  dUboUoal  In- 
tent and  ruthless  mathoda  ot  tha  KramUn. 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  communism  had 
bored  Into  rttal  circles  of  onr  CtoToiunent. 

In  doing  this,  he  made  powerful  enemiea 
who  singled  him  out  aa  the  major  target  of 
a  TidooB  smear  campaign.  Thla  has  gone  on 
for  9  years  and  it  haa  been  ao  sttoeeesful  as 
to  allna  some  otherwise  well-meaning  col- 
umnists, editors,  and  commentatcxs  against 
Nixon.  They  tried  to  make  him  a  "whipping 
boy."  This  smear  campaign  recently  reached 
its  elhnaz  with  the  "dmnp  NncoH"  drive  In- 
tended to  split  Republican  ranks  and  bring 
about  defeat  of  the  1958  Elsenhower  ticket. 
Msstarminds  of  this  ambitious  effort  have 
outsmarted  themselves,  however.  They've 
gone  too  far. 

Today,  people  are  asking  themselves:  "Ts 
there  really  anything  wrong  with  Nixow? 
If  so,  what  is  itf  What  hss  he  done,  or  what 
has  he  failed  to  do  which  means  so  much  to 
the  weU-belng  and  security  of  AnMrtca?** 

T)wy  have  found  the  truth,  which  simply 
U  this: 

Nixon  has  been  a  conscientious,  hard- 
working Vice  President,  affable,  helpful,  and 
sympathetic  to  all  who  have  contacted  him. 
He  has  never  shirked  a  Job.  His  background 
is  good,  his  record  in  war.  In  Congress  snd  in 
the  Vice  Presidency  is  above  reproach.  He  la 
of  solid  American  Quaker  stock,  liis  mother  a 
native  of  Jennings  Ck>unty,  Ind.  He  likes  his 
work,  his  boss,  and  his  people. 

Next  November  the  Eisenhower-Nlxon 
ticket  win  win  by  a  landsUde  greater  than 
in  1952. 


Wkea  We  See  We  Wai  Believe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXB 

Monday.  March  19.  1956 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
In  the  papers  over  the  weekend  that 
Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Communist  Party,  has  been 
annoimctng  to  the  world  the  thousands 
of  massacres,  tortures,  and  mtn-ders 
which  the  dictator  Stalin  perpetrated 
not  only  on  Russian  citizens,  but  upon 
citizois  of  other  countries.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev makes  these  speeches  in  tones 
which  would  indicate  that  he  is  horri- 
fied at  the  ferocious,  repressive  measures 
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irtikh  the  late,  ntilmnrnted  Stalin  per- 
petrated upon  mtlHona  of  hyipfwt  dtl- 
seniT. 

I  feel  that  theee  pious  pronoonee- 
ments  come  a  little  late  to  benefit  the 
thouMuula  of  dead  who  are  now  b^ond 
the  reach  of  this  Communist  horror. 

I  say  Jthat  this  is  more  propaganda, 
merelj^i4imed  at  deeelvlng  and  trapping 
the  unwary.  I  Tlew  thlB  with  the  same 
suspicion  that  I  would  Tiew  crocodile 
tears.  Over  30  years  history  of  oppres- 
sion and  terror  cannot  be  upset  by  one 
speech  expressing  sorrow. 

There  are  grounds  STaHable  to  the 
present  masters  of  the  Kremlin  by 
which  they  may  show  the  world  that 
their  latest  pronoimcements  are  not  Just 
cant  and  hypocrisy.  I  say  let  them  prove 
it  by  concrete  action  en  which  we  may 
place  some  reliance. 

It  iB  well  known  that  the  Soviets  have 
▼ast  slave-labor  camps  scattered  across 
the  face  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Thousands 
are  kept  in  these  places  of  horror  and 
repression,  citizens  of  Russia  and  cltl- 
sens  of  other  coimtries.  Let  the  masters 
of  this  communistic  dictatorship  show 
their  disapproval  of  the  methods  of  their 
late  master  by  freeing  these  victims  of 
theirs,  and  indemnifying  them  as  best 
they  may  for  the  privation  and  suffer- 
ing which  they  have  so  wrongfully 
suffered. 

Let  them  prove  their  good  intentions 
by  recognizing  the  rights  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Bulgaria.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Rumania,  and  the  other  once 
free  sovereign  nations  now  held  behind 
a  Curtain  of  Iron,  to  free  and  unfettered 
self-determination  Let  them  call  for 
free  elections  supervised  by  the  United 
Nations  as  provided  for  by  the  Yalta 
Agreement  in  all  the  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  Better  yet.  let  them 
have  free  luifettered  elections  within  the 
borders  of  Russia  herself. 

I  say  that  If  these  protestations  are 
genuine  they  must  Include  behind  their 
oral  pronouncements  some  desire  to 
amend  the  untold  evil  done  by  the  mon- 
ster SUlin. 

I  call  upon  them  to  cease  furnishing 
arms  to  Egypt  and  to  stop  attempting  to 
start  in  the  Middle  East  a  war  which  may 
be  world  war  in. 

Unless  and  until  they  show  that  these 
statements  are  more  than  propaganda, 
we  will  not  believe  them:  we  dare  not 
beUeve  them.  Men  In  the  Kremlin  who 
take  from  the  hand  of  a  dying  dictator 
a  scepter  of  power,  stained  by  the  blood 
of  millions  find  their  own  hands  fouled 
with  the  same  gore.  They  receive  the 
guilt  with  the  power:  they  must  prove 
their  innocence  by  something  more  than 
words. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  views  of  Mr. 
Stanislaw  Mikolajcsyk.  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Poland,  in  his  telegram  to 
Mr.  Niklta  Khrushchev,  which  I  Insert 
here: 

In  th»  iMt  few  days  tb«  Western  preaa 
reported  thocklng  facte — generally  known 
before  but  now  acknowledged  bj  you  at  tAe 
aecrei  eeeslon  of  the  last  Congreas  of  the 
Communlat  Party  In  lioeeow — how  Stalin 
had  hximlttafd.  t«rrarlaad  and  UqtUdated 
hie  opponents.  The  aame  methoda  of  terror 
and  llqxildatlon  only  on  a  much  larger  scale 
were  and  are  need  In  Poland  and  in  other 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.     Jiore- 


over.  th«M  eountrlea  have  been  deprived 
by  the  SoTleC  Union  of  their  Independence 
and  no  marcy  la  shown  for  entire  nations 
and  their  non-Conununlst  leaders  who  arc 
being  humllUted.  deportad.  tsrrorlaed.  Im- 
prisoned and  murdered. 

When  you  condemn  the  wrongdoing  to  the 
Communist  Party  In  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  by  8talln 
I  ask  you  If  you  are  ready  to  condemn  also 
the  wrongdoing  by  communism  to  Poland 
and  other  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  to  agree  to  the  demands  made  by  Pree- 
Ident  Elsenhower  and  supported  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Prench  Oovernments  at  the  first 
Oeneva  Conference  for  the  liberation  of  the 
captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  particular.  I  ask  you  to  release  aU  the 
people  of  these  nations  deported  and  Im- 
prisoned In  the  U.  a.  8.  R..  to  order  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Red  army  and  other  Soriet 
functlonarlea  from  theee  countries,  and  not 
to  oppose  the  right  of  these  nations  to  hold 
free  and  truly  democratic  elections  under 
the   United   Matlona   supervision. 

I  urge  that  our  President  seize  upon 
this  to  demand  positive  proofs  of  good 
intentions  I  suggested  from  the  present 
leadership  in  the  Kremlin.  I  urge  that 
he  adopt  and  use  as  a  tool  of  working 
diplomacy  the  program  of>Mr.  Miko- 
lajczyk. 

I  urge  him  to  tell  the  Russians  that 
when  we  see  we  will  believe. 


St  Pafarick  aad  IW  Uailea  Stoics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOBIAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAsaACHoarrTS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVn 

Monday.  March  19.  1956 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  radio  address  I  delivered 
over  station  WMEX.  Boston,  on  Satur- 
day. March  17.  1956: 

It  may  seem  a  bit  late  as  the  hours  go  to 
remind  you  good  people  that  this  Is  St. 
Patrick's  Day. 

The  algns  are  all  about  oa.  for  thU  Is  the 
proud  day  for  "the  wearing  of  the  green"  by 
20  mtlUon  of  Irish  descent,  as  well  as  by  thetr 
friends,  the  Joneeee.  the  Carusos.  the  Gold- 
bergs, the  Ouellettea.  the  WttkowakU. 

Por  this  Is  a  happy  day.  and  everyone  wants 
to  be  a  part  of  It. 

At  first  thought,  there  might  seem  to  be 
little  connection  between  the  bellv«d  patron 
saint  of  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 

It  was  far  back  In  A  D  433  that  St  Pat- 
rick brought  ChrUUanlty  to  the  Emerald 
Isle.  That  was  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before   the  discovery  of  America. 

Ah.  but  'tis  the  spirit  that  counts,  and 
not  the  far-away  datee  of  history,  or  the 
•pacea  In  between  them. 

The  Irish,  with  their  fierce  love  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  trapped  by  the  twin  miser- 
ies of  famine  and  the  hard  hand  of  perse- 
cuting tyrants,  were  aoKtzig  the  first  to 
settle  In  our  free  land. 

By  working  with  a  will,  and  by  putUng  a 
few  dollars  aside,  they  were  able  to  pay  the 
way  for  relatives  and  friends  who  crowded 
the  holds  of  small  ships — generation  after 
generation — on  the  one-way  trip  to  the  para- 
dise of  America. 

The  rich  and  colorful  oratory  that  fills  the 
air  with  Its  own  music  on  this  St.  Patrick's 
I)*T.  pay*  tribute  to  their  faith  and  their 
courage. 


Prom  the  Bevolutton  on  through  every 

emergency  In  which  the  United  Statea  called 
upon  the  beet  In  Its  manhood  and  Its  wonoan- 
hood,  to  fight  and  die  if  need  be,  the  Irish 
were  always  up  front,  and  In  numbers 
greater  than  they  were  called  upon  to  give 
in  service  to  their  adopted  country. 

Adopted,  did  I  sayt 

Twas  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

No  people  have  every  embraead  this  land 
with  greater  warmth  or  devotion,  making  It 
their  own.  In  company  with  other  Immi- 
grants of  good  will,  and  giving  richly  to  the 
family  life  and  the  nelghborllneea  that  make 
the  United  States  a  home  for  humanity. 

Like  other  racee.  we  liave  had  a  few  among 
xis  with  thin  hearts. 

The  criminals,  known  or  unknown,  the 
draft-dodgers,  the  grafters,  and  the  slippery 
ones  who  have  stained  their  rich  Itsrltag^— 
may  God  forgive  them. 

But  not  many  of  them.  I  can  avure  you. 
as  the  record  provea. 

Theee  few  shadows  are  almost  Invisible  in 
the  sunlight  of  Irish  cheerfulneas.  and  good 
character,  and  loyalty  to  Ood  and  country. 

The  lovely  green,  which  forever  recalls  the 
scenery  of  their  native  land.  Is  symbolic  of 
the  vitality  and  creative  powers  of  the  Irish. 
Of  the  hopefulness,  and  the  Joy  of  spring, 
that  make  the  Irish  eternally  young.  Aa 
Immortal  as  their  faith,  which  wins  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  their  fellowmen. 

Remember  the  Boeton  policeman,  who  was 
recently  singled  out  for  honor  by  a  nation- 
wide televlalon  program?  Quietly,  and 
through  the  years,  his  kindness  and  his  help 
had  encouraged  a  young  girl  not  of  his  own 
family,  to  overcome  her  disfigurement  and 
her  despair.  And  then^^oon  after — his  own 
wife  died  after  a  long  Ulneea  during  which 
he  had  attended  to  her  needs  with  a  loving 
genUenees  that  Inspired  her  to  ask.  almost 
with  her  last  breath,  whether  she  had  mar- 
ried a  man  or  a  aalnt.  His  humble  goodness. 
In  helping  others  as  weU  as  his  own,  woo 
the  heart  of  the  Nstlon. 

He  did  not  seek  thU  tribute,  ^ar  from  It. 
Others  arranged  It  without  hla  knowledge, 
for  they  believed  that  his  pure  and  unselfish 
love  for  others  should  be  recognized  for  Its 
true  worth.  Above  and  beyond  the  evU  that 
makes  up  so  much  of  the  news. 

The  Boston  police  ofllcer  whoee  great  heart 
was  revealed  to  us  In  spite  of  hU  wUh  to  re- 
main unknown  bears  a  proud  Irish  name. 

It  Is  this  abundant  human  quality  of  his 
race  that  we  honor  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

The  unsung  glory  of  those  with  Irub  blood 
In  their  veins:  Industrious,  reverent,  but 
with  the  saving  grace  of  humor  that  bright- 
ens ths  way.  no  matur  how  dllBcult  It  ooay 
be. 

SalnU  and  poets,  athletes  and  labor  leaders. 
scientists  and  sUtesmen.  It  Is  easy  enough  to 
mention  the  famous  ones  who  are  known  to 
all.  But  where  would  they  be  without  the 
pious  example  of  their  mothers  or  the 
strength  for  truth  and  honeety  that  they 
admired  In  their  fathers. 

The  world  of  today  placca  great  store  la 
the  cleverness  of  a  man.  and  of  the  skill  h« 
acqulrea  through  educaUon  and  experience, 
but  how  often  have  we  been  disappointed 
to  find  that  those  we  once  looked  up  to.  ara 
lacking  In  character  when  put  to  the  test. 

That  U  why.  on  thU  St.  Patrick's  Day  we 
should  think  first  of  the  average  American 
of  Irish  deecent,  and  of  the  ^tuee  of  hla 
race  that  make  him  a  good  man.  a  good 
worker,  and  a  good  dtlaen. 

That  he  Is  courageous,  no  one  daree  deny. 

Rls  love  for  Independence  Is  so  strong  that 
he  willingly  gives  himself  to  help  other  na- 
tions win  their  freedom. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  hU  fslth  In  Ood. 
and  In  the  life  of  the  spirit  that  U  eternal. 
Insplree  In  him  a  longling  for  Justice  tmu- 
pared  with  charity. 

Thanks  to  the  supreme  teachings  that 
Bt.  Patrick   brought   to   Ireland   over    1,500 
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years  ago:  that  have  been  handed  on  from 
parents  to  chUdren  throtigh  the  geheratlona; 
so  that  every  true  IrUhman  tries  to  live  his 
life  In  honor  of  his  Divine  Creator. 

Perhsps  no  othsr  people  have  idedicated 
themselves  to  the  eacred  vocatloi|i  of  reli- 
gion, In  such  numl>ers  and  with  s^ach  devo- 
tion, as  the  Irish. 

Church  and  home  are  their  altajrs. 

The  fellowsiilp  of  men  of  good  will  is 
their  faith. 

This  then  Is  the  foundation  from  which 
their  sons  and  daughtars  rise  to  eminence 
In  our  national  life. 

Tiiere  were  Joyous  parades  In  New  York 
and  other  large  cities  today,  but  did  you 
know  that  as  far  back  as  1737.  there  were 
that  many  Irish  In  Boeton  that  they  were 
able  to  have  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration, 
to  the  delight  oS  the  early  colonists? 

Or  that  they  ^^re  a  potent  force  In  the 
revolutionary  array  that  won  Indrpendence 
for  us?  George  ti^hlngton's  forces  never 
had  more  than  25^)00  men  under  arms  at 
their  peak,  but  of  these,  more  than  4.000 
had  names  that  were  as  Irish  as  Sullivan 
or  O'Brien? 

More  than  170.000  served  in  the  Union 
armlea  during  the  Civil  War.  Under  their 
own  green  battle  flags,  the  Irish  Zouavea. 
the  Bmmett  Guards,  the  St.  PaUlck's  Bri- 
gade, and  other  noted  regiments,  wrote  bril- 
liant chapters  of  heroism  Into  American 
history. 

During  World  War  I  there  was  hardly  a 
unit  In  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
that  did  not  have  Irish  names  to  iidd  luster 
to  Its  morale  and  Its  valor.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  were  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Croes  for  exceptional  cour- 
age under  fire. 

When  World  War  n  threatened  our  sur- 
vival as  a  naUon  they  volunteered  for  na- 
Uonal  service  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Whoever  can  forget  Capt.  OoUn  KeUy,  one 
of  the  first  hrroea.  or  Audle  Murphy  who 
won  more  decorations  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican fighting  man.  or  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  given  by  the  Sullivan  family, 
whoee  five  sons  died  to  keep  us  free? 

As  long  ss  men  shall  live  they  will  re- 
member the  time  wiaen  General  McAuUffe 
and  his  troops  were  surrounded  by  superior 
forces  at  Bastogne.  His  position  seemed 
hopeless,  and  the  enemy  called  upon  him 
to  surrender.  To  their  demand.  General 
McAullSe  replied,  "NuU."  It  took  aome 
time  for  the  enemy  to  undersUnd  the  posi- 
tive meaning  of  this  American  slang,  but 
as  the  Americans  fought  on  against  great 
odds  unUl  a  relief  colxunn  broke  through, 
the  enemy  learned  that  the  word  surrender 
was  never  part  of  the  Irt>h  vocabulary. 

Since  World  War  II.  they  have  risen  to 
top  posU  of  command  In  the  Army  and  Navy 
In  the  persons  of  General  Collins,  and  Ad- 
mirals Carney  and  Burke. 

One  of  our  greatest  sciilptors  was  Augus- 
tus Salnt-Oaudens.  One  of  the  most  pop- 
ular composers  was  Victor  Herbert.  Tou 
are  right.    Both  were  born  In  Ireland. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  bear  Irish 
namea  but  who  have  Irish  In  them,  none- 
theless. Including  Presidents  of  the  United 
Sutes.  It  would  take  years  to  trace  the 
whole  story,  and  give  full  credit  to  all  we 
owe  to  the  charm,  the  stout  hearts,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Irish. 

So  we  must  cull  the  few — the  unmlitakable 
ones. 

Among  our  otistandlng  writers  we  men- 
tion the  names  of  Kathleen  Norrls.  P.  Scott 
Pitzgerald,  and  Margaret  Culkln  Banning. 
And  the  most  famous  of  all  dramittlsU,  Eu- 
gene O'NeUl. 

John  L.  Sullivan.  Jim  Corbett.  Jim  Jef- 
fries. Jack  Dempeey,  Gene  Tunney  •  •  • 
who  has  not  thrilled  to  their  courage  and 

their  sportsmanship? 

In  political  life,  the  Irish  have  found  a 
fertile  field  for  their  talenU.     As  governors. 

mayors.   Senators,   Ambassadors   they   have 


contributed  so  much  that  one  woadeis  if 
American  Government  could  function  with- 
out them. 

In  the  wonderful  wo«id  of  entertainment, 
they  have  captivated  us  with  song  and  story. 
Whoee  heart  has  not  been  warmed  this  day 
upon  hearing  Kathleen  Mavoumeen.  The 
Boae  of  Tralee.  and  When  Irish  Eyea  Are 
Smiling?  Ah.  but  that  last  one  ia  Indeed  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see. 

Prom  the  Barrymores  to  Helen  Hayea. 
Blng  Croaby.  Spencer  Tracy.  Pat  O'Brien, 
Margaret  Bullavan.  and  the  KeUy  girl  who 
Uvea  up  to  the  name  of  Grace— what  sweet 
and  wholeeome  pleastue  they  have  given  ua. 
Not  to  mention  the  bright  youngsters  coming 
along  In  their  friendly  way.  throiigh  radio 
and  TV.  to  gladden  us  In  our  homes. 

If  all  the  world  were  Irish,  there  would 
never  be  such  a  devU  of  a  thing  as  commu- 
nism. Of  that  you  can  be  sure,  for  the  God- 
fearing Irish  win  have  no  part  of  anything 
that  would  degrade  the  soul  of  man  and  tiu^ 
him  Into  an  animal.  Lucky  It  Is  that  we 
have  holy  men  like  Bishop  Sheen  to  show  the 
communists  up  for  the  scoundrels  tliat  they 
are. 

Look  about  you  to  all  the  churches  and  col- 
leges, and  hospitals,  and  orptumages.  and 
homes  for  the  aged,  that  the  Irish  are  build- 
ing, not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  fellow  Americans  who  seek  in- 
spiration, education,  or  sanctuary. 

If  more  of  this  kind  spirit  could  enter  and 
humanise  our  business,  and  Industry,  and 
science,  the  United  States  would  have  noth- 
ing to  fear,  for  all  the  world  would  be  heart- 
ened by  our  example. 

Tls  a  proud  day  for  the  Irlah,  and  a 
generous  one. 

Otir  happlneaa  Is  complete  as  Yankees  and 
southerners.  Hebrews.  Prench.  Italians,  and 
Polish  people.  In  fact,  all  our  brothers  and 
sisters  In  this  blessed  land  smile  with  ua. 

A  toast  to  St.  Patrick  and  the  United 
sutes. 

To  a  glorious  past,  and  to  the  miracle  of 
the  future  when  aU  men  wUl  share  In  a  better 
life. 

Believing  In  God  and  in  freedom. 


the  veterans'  hoq>ltal  and  Armed  Faroes  milk 
programs  for  a  more  yeai*  to  195S. 

The  conference  committee  at  ths  Insistence 
of  the  Democrat  Houae  managers  has  reported 
the  blU  back  to  the  House  with  the  Senate 
amendment  stricken  from  the  bill. 

This  course  was  Insisted  upon  by  Democrat 
House  members  of  the  conference  committee 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  House  last  year 
In  H.  R.  12  (the  general  farm  bUl  that  U  stUl 
pending  In  Senate)  approved  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  school  milk  program  and  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  brucellosis  eradication  pro- 
gram. 

There  can  be  but  one  reason  for  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Democrat  managers  of  the 
House,  a  desire  to  keep  theae  programs  in 
suspense  as  part  of  the  general  farm  bUl  for 
bargaining  purposes.  It  wUl  thus  remain  as 
a  club  over  the  heads  of  those  who  beUeve  In 
the  desirability  of  these  programs  but  who 
may  oppose  other  provisions  of  the  general 
farm  blU. 

THX  PABUAMKIfTABT   BTrUATIOir 

Adoption  of  the  conference  report  by  the 
Hoxise  wUl  send  the  bill  (H.  R.  8320)  to  the 
President  without  the  extensions. 

Rejection  of  the  conference  report  by  the 
House  will  pave  the  way  for  a  motion  In  the 
House  to  concur  In  the  Senate  amendments 
and  thus  send  the  bUl  to  the  President  with 
the  extensions. 

Neither  rejection  nor  adoption  of  confer- 
ence report  will  affect  the  emergency  funda 
needed,  by  the  school  mUk  or  brucellosis  pro- 
grams to  carry  them  through  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

A  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  will  be  a  vote  against  the  extension 
of  the  school  milk,  the  veterans'  hospital 
and  Armed  Porces  milk  programs,  and  the 
bruceUoals  eradication  program. 

A  vote  against  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  irlll  be  a  vote  for  the  extension 
of  the  school  milk,  the  veterans'  hoepltal, 
and  Armed  Forces  milk  programs,  and  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program. 


CMfereKe  Report  m  H.  R.  8320 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OP  vnscoNsnr 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTATIVEa 

Monday.  March  19,  1956 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Spealter.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in   the  COMGRKSSIONAL  Rbcobd,  I 

include  the  following  statement: 
BacaasoiTits  iMPoaiCATioN  oir  CoNRSsNca 
Rctost  ok  H.  R.  8320 
The  Issue  Involved  In  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.  R.  8320  Is  simple.  The  question 
Is  stu>uld  the  following  programa  be  ex- 
tended: 

1.  School  milk  program  (expires  June  SO. 
1986). 

2.  BruceUoals  eradlctlon  program  (expires 
June  SO.  1066). 

3.  Veterans'  hoapiUls  and  Armed  Forces 
milk  program  (expires  December  31.  1988). 

SXrMMABT  OP  paoBLxac 

House  passed  H.  R.  8320  unanimously 
February  1. 1968.  The  biU  provided  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  carry  school  milk  and  brucel- 
losis programs  to  this  June  30. 

The  Senate  paased  H.  R.  8320  unanimously 
on  February  8.  1968.  As  passed  by  Senate, 
the  blU  Included  the  additional  funds  plus 
Senate  amendment  to  extend  the  school  milk 
and  bruceUoals  eradication  program  and  also 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

OP   AUtBAMA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXa 

Monday,  March  19.  1956 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Rbcoro  a  speech 
delivered  by  Hon.  Albert  Rains  before 
the  American  Bankers  Association  at 
their  aimual  convention  in  New  York  on 
March  7.  I  am  sure  the  Members  will 
be  interested  in  this  splendid  discussion 
of  the  Government's  role  in  housing. 
Congressman  Rains  Is  a  recognised  au- 
thority on  this  subject  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Tbs  Rolx  OP  GovKKNicnfT  IN  Housura  and 
Real  Bstatk  Pinancxno 

Mr.  Clialrman,  the  banking  system  plays  a 
vital.  Indeed  an  indispensable,  role  in  our 
private-enterprise  economy.  Through  your 
Institutions  flows  the  stream  of  commercial, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  credit  which  Is 
the  llfeblood  and  Invigorating  force  of  our 
economy.  The  layman  like  myself  often 
finds  the  banking  process  somewhat  myste- 
rious in  its  compUcated  and  technical  work- 
ings, but  he  Is  nonetheless  aware  that  our 
economy  would  die  without  the  flow  of  credit 
neceeaary  to  sustain  it. 
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co\uitrlcs  bebliul  th«  Iron  Curtain,     liorc- 


'-~7>  F>j>  MiwuM  no  wivir  laiin  ana  uicir 
courage. 


Tnanki    to   the   supreme   teachlnce    that 
St.  PaUlck   brought   to  Ireland   orer   1.600 
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WliU*  th*  estenslon  of  eaaunerdal.  tndus> 
trial,  and  agrteultural  credit  is  wMely  neoc- 
nlaad  m  tha  prtm*  funetkm  of  eomnMreial 
bantan.  «•  mnat  not  orerlook  tb«  treman- 
doua  eontrllmtlon  made  by  eommarclal 
banlu  la  tha  field  of  boualng  eonstruetlan 
and  botne-mortgage  financing. 

ATaOaUe  etatlatlea  bear  eloquent  teett- 
niony  on  tbla  point.  Aeeordlng  to  the  latest 
Federal  Reeerre  Board  statistics  commercial 
banka  hold  nearly  tie  MlUon  In  residential 
mortgage  loans.  Although  some  of  this  total 
inelQdes  loans  on  apartment  structures — the 
916  billion  total  looms  large  against  the 
approaUmately  988  billions  national  total  of 
mortgage  debt  estimated  to  be  outstanding 
on  1-  to  4-famlIy  homes. 

looking  at  the  Ooremment-alded  sector 
of  mortgage  finance,  I  find  that  commercial 
banka  hold  nearly  946  billion  in  PHA-ln- 
aured  loans  and  about  93-7  billion  In  OI 
iMUM.  This  represents  nearly  one-third  of 
the  national  total  of  THA  loans  outstanding, 
and  about  15  percent  of  the  OI  loan  total. 
In  tsrma  of  more  recent  aetlrlty  commer- 
cial banks  account  for  about  15  percent  of 
OI  loans.  Uost  recent  PHA  figuree  show 
that  commercial  banka  made  about  1  FHA 
loan  In  3.  In  the  case  of  project  mort< 
f  gee  B.  g..  aiS  cooperative  loans  and  sec- 
tion 207  apartment  loans — the  share  of 
commercial  banks  is  even  greater.  In  1954. 
oommerclal  banks  accounted  fox  about  57 
percent  of  total  FHA  project  mortgages. 

I  would  like  also  to  compliment  the  mu- 
tual-savings banks  for  their  great  contribu- 
tion in  the  housing  finance  field.  Funds 
ixotn  these  Institutions  give  a  strong  under- 
pinning to  home  construction  end  home 
finance  In  many  areas  of  the  country. 

Mutiial-uvlngs  banks  hold  over  915  bil- 
lions In  residential  mortgagea.  very  cloee  to 
the  portfolio  total  of  commercial  banks. 
Their  holdings  of  FHA  and  OI  loans  are 
even  larger,  totaling  nearly  910  bUllon  or  sp- 
prozlmately  one-fourth  of  the  national  total 
of  Government-supported  bousing  loans. 

These  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole  story 
by  any  means,  of  course.  They  do  not  give 
proper  weight  to  the  prominent,  possibly 
the  dominant,  role  played  by  bankers  In 
supplying  the  construction  financing  which 
buUders  must  have  to  proceed.  Nor  do  they 
give  weight  to  the  mortgage  warehousing  ac- 
tivities of  commercial  banks  which  are  so 
beneficial  in  smoothing  out  the  flow  of  credit 
In  the  home-financing  process. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  Wash- 
ington scene  and  discuss  some  of  the  things 
which  our  subconunittee  on  housing  has 
been  doing,  and  also  to  give  you  some  of 
my  views  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
proper  role  of  Oovernment  In  the  housing 
and  real-estate  finance  field. 

Recognizing  that  the  housing  Indxistry  Is  a 
kingpin  In  our  economy  and  that  the  Oov- 
ernment conducts  a  variety  of  programs  in 
the  housing  field,  the  House  of  Represenu- 
Uves  last  June  passed  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Banking  and  Ciu-rency  Conunlttee  to 
study  and  InvesUgate  virtually  aU  phases  of 
the  Oovernment -assisted  housing  programs. 
Acting   under   this   resolution    the   Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  set  up  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing.     I  was  greatly  honored 
rto  be  nwned  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Gentlemen.  I  want  to  say  that  our  sub- 
committee  has  really  been  at  work.    Over 
the  past  few  months,  we  have  held  five  field 
hearings  In  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Loe  An- 
geles. Chicago,  and  Cleveland.     In  most  cases, 
the  hearings  extended  for  several  days  and' 
we  heard  expert  testimony  of  every  shade  and 
variety  of  opinion  from  Oovernment  ofllclals 
and  industry  representatives   with  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  local  problems. 

We  carefully  selected  subject  areas  In 
which  real  problems  were  apparent — areas  In 
which  we  hoped  that  the  subcommittee's  la- 
bors would  pnxhice  tangible  results.  The 
subjects  InlttaUy  selected  for  study  Included 
the  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  pro- 


grama,  the  nraltl-famlly  bousing  programs 
under  VBA.  and  the  problema  of  mortgage 
credit. 

I  think  that  oar  c€Farta  la  these  bearings 
have  borne  fruit.  After  careful  study  of  all 
the  testimony  presented,  we  have  Issued  re- 
ports on  theee  subjects  which  recommend 
legislative  changes  and  also  contain  sugges- 
tions for  changes  in  administrative  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  agencies  con. 
cemed. 

We  have  attempted  to  be  objective  and 
fair  In  our  reports  but  at  the  same  time  have 
ptilled  no  punches.  For  example,  we  were 
greatly  distressed  to  find  that  the  slum  clear- 
ance and  urlMm  renewal  programs  were 
bogged  down  In  a  morass  of  administrative 
red  tape.  We  found  a  timid  and  negaUve 
attitude  on  the  part  of  many  Oovernment 
ofllclals — and  a  lack  of  drive  and  the  bold 
imagination  which  must  be  present  If  the 
grave  problems  of  slum  ellmlnstlon  snd  pre- 
vention are  ever  to  be  solved.  Our  crlticlsras 
on  these  matters  were  expressed  In  strong 
language. 

We  have  tried,  however,  to  make  our  criti- 
cism constructive.  If  you  will  examine  our 
report  on  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal, 
you  wUI  find  that  we  made  a  long  series  of 
recommendations  on  things  which  can  and 
should  be  done  to  make  the  slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal  program  more  workable 
and  effective. 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  Imply  any  lack  of 
Interest  on  your  part  In  the  challenge  of 
slimi  clearance  and  prevention,  but  as  bank- 
ers you  will  probably  be  more  Interested  in 
the  subcommittee's  report  on  mortgage 
credit.  Our  mortgage  credit  report  dU- 
cusses  the  question  of  discounts,  of  credit 
controls,  of  mortgage  warehousing— all 
timely  subjects.  Indeed. 

In  this  field  too  we  had  concrete  recom- 
mendations to  make,  both  of  a  legislative 
and  an  administrative  policy  nature.  You 
may  not  agree  with  some  of  the  views  we 
champion,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  we 
went  Into  the  subject  detply  and  conscien- 
tiously. 

I  hope  you  will  read  oiu'  reports  snd  1 
can  assiu-e  you  we  wUl  be  glad  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  comments.  Our  subcom- 
mittee will  undoubtedly  play  a  role  In  the 
evolution  of  the  general  housing  bill,  which 
will  emerge  before  the  gavel  sounds  a  cloee 
to  the  2d  session  of  the  84  th  Congress. 

Last  month  in  Wa.^hlngtnn  we  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  general  subject  of  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  Aaaoclatlon. 
Because  of  the  excessive  discounts  on  OI 
and  FHA  loans  which  tbe  subcommittee 
learned  about  In  some  areas,  and  becsuse 
FNMA  has  a  support  role  fc  r  such  mortgages. 
we  thought  it  would  b«  timely  to  restudy 
FNMA's  organlxation  and  operation  to  see 
what  changes.  If  any.  should  be  made  to 
make  It  a  more  effective  support. 

We  heard  views  whleta  vsried  considerably. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  home  builders  proposed 
some  rather  sweeping  changes  which  wuuid 
greatly  liberalize  FNMAs  Hccondary  market 
operation.  In  addition  to  the  present  mort- 
gage purchase  authority,  the  home  builders 
propoaed  that  FNMA  be  authorized  to  re- 
discount OI  and  FHA  mortgages  and  also  to 
Issue  standby  commltmeiiu  with  certain 
limitations. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  w^  heard 
considerable  testimony  agslnst  any  further 
liberaliaatlon  In  FNMAs  program.      Oener- 

ally.  all  of  the  Institutional  lender  groups 

Including  the  spokesmen  for  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  the  National  Aeeo- 
clatlon  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks — took  thla 
view. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  yet  what  our  sub- 
committee will  recommend  In  the  way  of 
PWMA  legUlatlon,  Our  repcrt  should  be  out 
before  long  and  you  may  be  stire  we  will 
have  recommendations,  but  at  the  moment 
we  are  still  studying  various  altemaUvee. 


The  subject  of  nvMA  presents  a  conven- 
ient point  of  departure  from  which  to  launch 
into  a  more  general  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  our  problems  In  the  housing  field  and 
more  specifically,  what  the  role  of  the  ftd- 
eral  Government  should  be  in  relation  to 
these  problems. 

Now  certainly  no  thinking  person  iMlleree 
In  Oovernment  for  Government's  sake.  Only 
the  snarchlst  on  the  other  hand  believes  that 
a  country  can  exist  without  some  govem- 
mentsl  powers  and  control.  The  real  issues 
U  the  degree  to  which  the  Oovermuent 
should  Intervene. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  the  Oovem- 
ment  Is  deeply  Involved  In  the  housing  fleld. 
With  the  on»et  of  the  great  depression,  tbe 
Government  was  forced  to  intervene  in  the 
housing  economy,  for  example,  to  rescue 
homeowners  from  foreclosure  with  loans 
from  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 
and  to  stabilize  the  mortgage  market;  stim- 
ulste  home  construction  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  FHA  insurance  program. 
Oeatlon  of  the  ho  me -loan  bank  system  was 
necessary  to  provide  a  credit  backstop  to  our 
Nation's  savings  and  loan  ssaoclationa.  Con- 
struction of  low  rent  subsidised  public  hous- 
ing tiniu  was  undertaken  with  a  twofold 
purpose — (1)  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
the  low-income  families  which  could  not 
afford  private  housing;  and  12)  to  lielp  dear 
our  Nation's  slums. 

Again.  wlMther  we  like  It  or  not.  there 
has  been  since  World  War  U  a  oonlinulng 
expansion  of  government  activltiee  in  the 
housing  field.  As  major  examples,  we  have 
seen  a  tremendous  increase  of  the  OI  home 
loan  program  for  veterana.  We  have  seen 
enacted  a  large  scale  program  for  loans  and 
grants  for  alum  clearance  and  tu-ban  re- 
itewaL 

Now  all  of  these  programs  are  not  Just  de- 
vices of  the  dsvll  fashioned  by  some  evil 
planner  who  are  interested  in  expanding 
government  power  with  no  valid  purpoee 
In  mind.  All  of  these  programs  were  con- 
ceived and  put  into  opera Uon  by  Uie  Amer- 
l^n  people  through  their  reprcsentaUvee 
because  they  were  necessary  to  meet  a  real 
and  valid  naUonal  need. 

And  moet  slgnlficanUy.  none  of  theee  pro- 
grams has  really  been  compeUUve  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.  These  programs  have  either 
furnished  supplemental  assistance  so  that 
private  capital  and  private  enterprise  could 
do  a  more  effective  Job  or  as  In  the  case  of 
the  low  rent  housing  program,  they  have 
met  a  pressing  social  need  which  Just  could 
not  be  achieved  without  direct  public  sub- 
sidy. 

1  am  convinced  that  thsee  governmental 
ho\islng  programs  have  greatly  assisted  our 
economy  and  the  national  welfare,  and  they 
have  done  so  with  a  minimum  of  Oovern- 
ment interference  with  private  enterprise, 
and  I  believe  that  many  enlightened  busi- 
nessmen share  my  view. 

Now  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  an 
advocate  of  the  middle  ground.  I  think  that 
each  propofal  must  be  carefully  considered 
on  Its  merlU.  And  the  adoption  of  any  new 
Government  program  should  be  done  only 
when  It  Is  clearly  in  the  public  Interest  and 
because  It  U  necessary  to  meet  an  unfilled 
need. 

But  by  the  same  token.  I  cannot  go  along 
with  those  who  blindly  oppose  any  change 
In  the  status  quo  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  In  thU  great  growing  economy  of  ours, 
some  degree  of  balanced  change  In  our  poli- 
cies and  programs  Is  Inevitable. 

I  would  like  If  I  may  to  discuss  several 
specific  examples  In  an  attempt  to  make  iry 
position  clear: 

Take  public  housing,  which  U  a  scare  word 
in  many  quarters.  I  frankly  cannot  under- 
sund  how  enlightened  men  with  a  compre- 
hension of  our  social  and  economic  problema 
can  oppose  a  reasonable  public  housing  pro- 
gram. 


fertile  field  for  their  talenU.    As  governors, 
mayors.   Senators.   Ambassadors   they   have 


Senate  amendment  to  extend  the  school  milk 
and  brucelloels  eradication  ftognm  and  also 


economy  would  die  witnout  tne  now  oi 
neoeeiary  to  stistaln  it. 
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Our  home  building  Indtistry  has  done  a 
monumental  Job  In  providing  excellent  hous- 
ing at  a  moderate  price  for  a  large  majority 
of  our  families.  Likewise,  for  many  other 
middle-  and  lower  middle-income  families 
decent  acconunodatlons  are  available  at  a 
reasonable  price  or  rent  from  our  huge  stock 
of  existing  housing. 

But  the  blunt  fact  remains  that  private 
Industry  cannot  supply  adequate  and  de- 
cent housing  for  many  of  our  low  Income 
families.  Many  of  these  families  are  forced 
to  pay  disproportionately  high  rents  for  the 
privilege  of  living  In  slums.  I  for  one  can- 
not be  complacent  as  long  as  this  social  and 
economic  fact  exists.  In  the  words  of  a 
great  and  eloquent  American.  "Are  we  really 
prosperous  when  our  national  income  Is  going 
up  but  our  schools  are  becoming  more 
crowded,  our  slums  more  oontagloiu.  Siue. 
the  figuree  on  the  paycheck  are  important, 
but  Is  a  family  really  prosperous  If  It  lives 
In  an  urban  Jungle  where  Juvenile  delin- 
quency takes  growing  children  for  Its  preyf 

"We  are  for  a  country  where  no  man's 
home  Is  blighted  by  smoke,  dirt,  and  noise 
and  cut  off  from  sunlight,  trees,  and  air." 

Until  I  can  see  some  workable  alternative 
proposed — and  I  have  yet  to  see  one  that 
makes  real  sense — I  am  going  to  continue  to 
fight  strongly  for  a  low  rent  public  housing 
and  for  an  sffectlve  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  program.  Admittedly  these  pro- 
grams Involve  Government  Intervention  and 
they  Involve  Government  subsidy.  But  like- 
wise the  FHA  and  OI  programs  Involve  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  and  Government  sub- 
lildy.  I  am  for  all  of  these  programs — be- 
cause they  meet  desirable  social  needs,  keep 
competition  with  private  enterprise  to  a 
minimum,  and  help  us  to  maintain  a  pros- 
perous and  expanding  economy. 

I  think  we  can  take  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  as  another  example. 

The  main  thesis  developed  by  representa- 
tives of  banking  groups  at  our  recent  FNMA 
hearing  seemed  to  be  that  the  private  mort- 
gage market  la  capable  of  meeting  all  legiti- 
mate mortgage   needs. 

Now  that  may  be  true  In  some  parts  of  the 
country.  But.  gentlemen.  I  can  tell  you  that 
It  Is  not  true  In  the  South  and  West.  Includ- 
ing my  own  home  State  of  Alabama.  In 
many  paru  of  the  country  It  Is  extremely 
dlOlcult  to  obtain  FHA  and  OI  financing  ex- 
cept at  a  prohibitive  cost.  Many  of  us  In 
Congress  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
high  and  unreasonable  discounts  on  Gov- 
ernment-assisted mortgage  loans  which  pre- 
vail In  many  areas.  The  unsatisfied  mortg- 
age financing  needs  of  minority  groups  Is 
another  example  of  a  deficiency  in  our  exist- 
ing financing  machinery. 

So  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  take  the 
negative  stand  that  all  Is  well  In  the  mortg- 
age world.  I  am  certain  we  will  recommend 
some  amendments  to  Improve  FNMA  so  It 
can  do  a  better  Job  In  supporting  the  prlvato 
market.  In  remote  and  high-discount  areas. 

There  Is  another  area  of  need — which  Is 
not  now  being  met — I  refer  to  the  pn>blem  of 
decent  housing  at  a  reasonable  cost  for  our 
elderly  citizens. 

A  ground  swell  of  sentiment  seems  to  be 
growing  In  Congress  In  response  to  this  un- 
met need.  Many  bills  to  provide  housing  aid 
for  the  elderly  have  been  Introduced  I  shall 
shortly  Introduce  a  bill  which  would  provide 
low-cost,  long-term  financing  for  nonprofit 
corporations  such  as  charitable  groups  to 
build  low-cost  housing  for  older  people.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  receive  favor- 
able action  In  this  session.  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  hope  there  will  be 
action  taken  In  all  of  these  sectors  In  the 
1956  Housing  Act;  a  provision  for  a  slxable 
number  of  low-rent  public-housing  units, 
some  amendments  to  make  FNMA  a  more 
efiectlve  support  facility,  and  a  program  for 
hoxislng  for  the  elderly. 

The  1959  act  will  undoubtedly  contain 
other  provisions.     It  will  provide  for  tbe 


necessary  extensions  of  the  various  FHA  pro- 
grams. It  will  probably  extend  and  11b- 
eralice  the  title  VIU  military-housing  pro- 
gram. It  will  probably  contain  some  lib- 
eralizing features  In  the  FHA  title  I  home- 
improvement  loan  program.  I  hope  also  it 
will  contain  liberalizing  amendments  to 
nudie  the  FHA  section  207  rental-housing 
program  more  effective,  and  also  changes  to 
liberalize  the  section  221  program  designed 
to  supply  housing  for  persons  displaced  by 
urban-renewal  operations. 

Whether  it  will  contain  anything  relat- 
ing to  the  OI  loan  program  I  cannot  say. 
The  present  law  expires  In  July  1967.  While 
veterans'  housing  legislation  falls  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  for  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  my  per- 
sonal support  of  the  GI  loan  program  and 
state  my  hc^M  and  belief  that  provision 
will  be  made  for  some  form  of  reasonable 
extension  of  this  act. 

Of  course,  any  prediction  as  to  what  will 
finally  emerge  In  the  way  of  housing  leg- 
islation is  hazardous.  The  great  democratic 
process  of  lawmaking  in  our  country  is  a 
complicated  one  and  no  one  can  ever  be 
certain  about  the  final  outcome.  But  we 
can  be  sure  that  all  sides  will  have  their 
innings  in  shaping  the  end  result.  And  I 
am  also  confident  that  the  end  product 
will  provide  housing  legislation  to  help  build 
a  stronger  and  sounder  housing  economy 
and  In  so  doing  to  promote  the  national 
welfare. 


Address  of  Hob.  Herbert  H.  Leinum,  of 
New  York,  to  tke  New  York  YooBf 
DeBOcrotic  Q«b 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

<    HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or   MKW    TOtX 

IN  Tfflt  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  19.  1956 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Pebniary  24,  I  spoke  to  a  very  fine  or- 
ganization of  eager-minded  young  men 
and  women  of  New  York  City,  called 
the  New  York  Young  Democratic  Club, 
Inc.  It  was  a  speech  in  which  I  ex- 
pressed myself  on  some  of  the  thorny 
issues  with  which  we  are  confronted 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  CoNCRXssioNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Democrats,  I  am  a  little  late  in 
arriving  here — Just  about  a  year  lato.  It 
Is  almost  exactly  a  year  and  a  month  since 
I  was  scheduled  to  address  this  organiza- 
tion. Indeed,  I  prepared  some  remarks  for 
that  occasion  and  those  remarks  were  deliv- 
ered to  you.  but  It  was  not  I  who  delivered 
them.  It  was  my  administrative  assistant, 
Julius  Bdelsteln. 

I  was  kept  In  Washington  that  day  and 
night — It  was  January  28,  1955 — voting  on. 
or  rather  against,  the  President's  proposal 
for  a  congressional  resolution  giving  the 
President  authority  to  defend,  with  Amer- 
ican arms,  not  only  Formosa,  but  the  off- 
shore Islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  Those 
were  new  names  in  the  news  at  that  time, 
but  they  are  quite  familiar  to  us  now. 

Yes.  that  was  13  months  ago.  It  seems 
much  more.  It  seems  almost  like  an  age. 
So  much  has  happened  since  then.  It  was. 
In  fact.  Just  before  the  time  of  the  last 
brink,  ecoordlng  to  tbe  chronology  of  3cbn 
Foster  Dulles. 


Had  my  view,  azitf  that  at  Senator  Wa-ms 
MoasB  prevailed  at  the  time.  Secretary  Dullea 
would  have  been  able  to  report  only  3  brinka 
instead  of  8  to  those  impartial  biograpbers, 
the  editors  of  Life  magazine. 

But  it  is  really  no  laughing  matter.  Tb».t 
was  a  deadly  serious  time.  The  debato  that 
kept  me  from  coming  here  on  January  28, 
1956  was  a  deadly  serious  voto.  and  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  the  way  I  voted  on  that 
occasion. 

We  were  dealing  with  your  lives,  the  lives 
of  all  the  young  men  and  womeif  of  Amer- 
ica, We  were  dealing  with  the  world's 
peace.  We  were  dealing  with  the  life  of 
civilization  as  we  know  it. 

Had  not  the  new  masters  of  the  B^remlin, 
seeking  perhaps  a  breathing  space  vTithln 
which  to  consolidate  their  own  power  and 
for  other  devious  purposes  still  unknown 
to  us.  decided  at  that  time  to  launch  a 
great  new  peace  offensive,  some  of  us  might 
not  be  here  tonight.  That  peace  offensive 
culminated  in  the  stunmit  conference  at 
Geneva  last  summer. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  several  anti- 
climaxes and  there  has  been  a  general  dis- 
illusionment, but  the  world  atmo^here  is 
still,  thank  God,  free  of  the  deadly  effects 
of  hydrogen  bombs. 

I'm  not  quite  sure  whom  we  need  to  thank 
for  this,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  Isnt  Secre- 
tary Dulles,  and  it  wasn't  the  Formosa 
Resolution. 

Yes,  It  is  a  year  and  a  month  later,  and 
I  am  pleased  as  can  be  that  I  am  able,  at 
long  last,  to  make  a  personal  appearance 
before  the  Young  Democrats.  I  don't  know 
why.  but  I  always  feel  particularly  com- 
fortable when  I  am  talking  to  or  visiting 
with  young  Democrats.  I  know  I  am  some- 
what past  the  age  of  eligibility  for  active 
membership,  but  still  I  feel  at  home  here. 

I  think  it  is  probably  because  I  iiave  al- 
ways felt — and  have  acted  on  that  feeling — 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  peculiarly  the 
party  of  youth,  yoimg  in  spirit  and  Ideology, 
and  determined  to  grapple  with  tbe  prob- 
lems of  the  future  as  well  as  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  moment. 

And  therein  lies  one  of  the  critical  dif- 
ferences between  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Republican  Party. 

It  is  really  no  accident  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  young  men  and 
women  in  our  country — the  overwhelming 
majority  of  first  voters — Join  the  Democratic 
Party.  Otir  party  has  had  this  attraction 
since  the  time  of  Al  Smith.  And  woe  betide 
us  if  it  ever  stops  having  that  attraction. 

Indeed  I  am  more  than  a  little  worried  at 
reports  1  hear  that  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  Democratic  Party  among  the  youth  of 
our  land  has  become  somewhat  dampened  in 
recent  months.  I  hope  these  reports  are  not 
true.  I  hope  and  believe  that  our  party  is 
going  to  light  the  usual  fires  among  the 
youth  of  the  land,  both  by  reason  of  Its 
policies  and  Its  candidates,  in  the  months 
immediately  ahead. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  and  to  recall  for  the  sake 
of  the  older  Young  Democrats  among  us. 
that  we  have  had  an  attraction  for  youth  not 
by  accident,  nor  by  mere  reputation.  It  has 
been  because  the  Democratic  Party  has  re- 
flected in  Its  programs  and  principles  the 
spirit  of  lx>ldness  and  imagination  which  U 
so  appealing  to  youth. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  consistently  re- 
flected that  spirit  of  liberalism  which  is  a 
particular  attribute  of  youth  as  contrasted 
with  that  crochety  and  fearsome  conserva- 
tism which  is  supposed  to  be  a  particular 
attribute  of  old  age. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  been  willing  to 
confront  and  attack  problenu,  however  great, 
vrith  solutions,  however  novel.  In  the  past, 
we  have  not  tried  to  solve  problems  by  Ignor- 
ing their  existence.  We  have  not  tried  to 
gloss  over  oiur  dUBculties  by  pretending  that 
they  do  not  exist.  Indeed  otir  tradition  is 
one    of    exposing    problems — ^thoee    oi    tbe 
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9t  tiM  Mew 

highllfhtort  toy  tb«  ipMUl  yooUi 
.     ,  -ib«  OlvtUaa  Cwifmioi^  Oorps 

•ad  tk*  MstlOMa  Teuth  Admlalstimtton.  and 
tiM  wrtun'  kad  artlaU'  project  of  Um  WPA. 
It  WM  an  nriUng  tlm*.  Th«  country 
throbbod.  Tout  groups  went  In  and  out  of 
tlM  Whit*  BouK  eon/«ma«  with  th*  Prcsl- 
d«Bt  ftnd  with  lira.  BoowTdt— making  bMkd. 


It  WM  •  young  man'fe  Ocvemnwnt.  and 
that*  waa  a  pramlum  on  youth.  The  ideaa 
that  were  generated  at  that  tlnM  weren't  aU 
aound.  and  there  were  aome  that  were  tried 
and  failed  rather  dUmally. 

But  they  were  Ideaa  for  action — and  the 
mun  total  of  the  action  wae  recoTery  from 
depreealon  and  the  reetoratton  of  a  dynamic 
aaomentum  to  both  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  United  Statea.  And  in  the 
long  run.  the  mlatakee  dldnt  matter  too 
much. 

And  even  after  that  phaae.  when  we  had 
to  turn  to  the  youth  of  the  land  to  build 
an  Army  and  a  Navy  and  an  Air  Force  to 
Aght  a  war — two  ware.  In  fact— youth  waa 
not  forgotten  In  our  aoclal  welfare  measures. 
There  was  the  QI  bUl  of  rlghU.  Millions 
of  young  men  and  women  got  high -school 
and  college  educations  and  training  in  spe- 
cialised vocations. 

There  waa  also  the  scholarship  program 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
the  granta-ln-ald  to  hundreds  of  universl- 
tlea  amoimting  to  mlUlona  of  dollars  for 
■clentlilo  research  and  training. 

And.  Anally,  there  were  and  still  are:  The 
vocational  rehabilitation  program,  to  restore 
thouaands  of  physically  handicapped  young 
men  and  women  to  active  and  useful  life; 
and  the  program  of  Federal  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  to  keep  families  together  which 
might  otherwise  be  broken  up. 

All  these  programs,  when  they  were  first 
proposed,  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  re- 
actionary forces  in  Congress  and  elsewhere. 
We  had  to  flght  every  foot  of  the  way  to 
get  them  approved.  They  weren't  called 
creeping  socialism.  They  were  called  out- 
and-out  socialism.  The  "creeping"  haa 
crept  in  in  recent  years.  But  now  all  these 
programs,  those  that  are  still  in  operation, 
are  considered  sound  and  respectable,  and 
some  of  them  are  even  being  claimed  as 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

Kow  let's  think  for  Just  a  moment,  what 
new  programs  have  been  launched  since  the 
Republicans  have  been  In  power,  not  only 
for  youth,  but  for  any  sector  of  the  oooula- 
tlon. 

What  new  ideas  have  been  brought  forth? 

There   is.   of  course,   the   go-to-the-brink 

concept   of  foreign   policy,   but  most  of   its 

sponsors  have  been  inclined  to  disown  even 

that. 

There  is  the  what-U-good-for-Oeneral 
Ifoton  concept — also  known  as  the  trickle- 
down  theory — and  the  partnership  plan  for 

public  power — also  known  as  the  giveaway 

and  some  others  of  the  same  sort  and  variety. 

But  I  don't  remember  anything  positive 
or  constructive  or  dynamic  which  has  been 
proposed  or  urged  by  this  administration 
In  its  3  years  In  office. 

Faced  with  the  criUcal  distress  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers,  the  administration  has  come 
up  with  a  soil-bank  plan,  submitted  and 
recommended  with  all  the  noise  and  flaah- 
bulbs  of  a  Hollywood  premier*.  That  pam 
has  its  m«rlta. 

It  turns  out.  howeTer,  that  the  plan  Isn't 
hew.    It  mm  orlgloaUy  proposed.  It  seems. 


q«lU  •  f*w  jmn  »§o,  toy  a  Osmoaratte 

ntary  of  Afrt«iiStur*  toy  tli*  bmb*  of  HMwy 
A.  W*n**>.  wtoo  ha*  slac*  goo*  ttoroufto  som* 
r*tlMr  startUag  potttleal  trMMltlea*.  Midlag 
up  BBOst  r*eraUy  ■•  aa  avowad  Mtpport*r  of 
Pr*ildMit  BisMitaovar. 

But  If  I  w*r*  to  BMB*  tlM  BKwt  etwr*ct«r- 
Istle  policy  of  this  sdmlnlatratton.  It  would 
to*  the  giveaway ,  and  Its  mast  ebar*et«rlstlo 
act,  the  Dlion-Tates  eon  tract. 

Tet.  let's  face  It.  the  political  picture  has 
been  considerably  eonfuse<J  in  recent  days 
by  the  vote  on  the  veto  ol  the  natural  gas 
bill.  I  don't  know  how  mu<'b  political  credit 
w*  can  gather  out  of  that  most  unfortunats 
legislative  struggle. 

It  ended  aU  right  because  President  Klsen- 
hower  vetoed  the  bill — and  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  praise  him  for  doing  so.  The  con- 
sumers have  been  tempon.rlly  saved.  But 
we  cannot  deny  that  Democrats  led  the  fight 
for  thU  legislation.  Just  as  DemocraU  led 
the  flght  against  it.  There  were  Republicans, 
too.  on  both  aides  of  this  issue.  The  big  oil 
and  gas  interests — the  producers — had  their 
friends  In  both  partiee.  And  the  consumers 
had  their  friends  in  both  parties.  But  un- 
happily the  consumers  didnt  have  as  many 
friends  as  the  producers. 

But  when  the  tablecloth  was  lifted  by 
Senator  Casx  of  South  D.ikota.  and  the  pub- 
lic got  a  glimpse  of  what  aeemed  to  have 
been  going  on  under  the  table,  the  President 
vetoed  the  bill. 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  an  investigation 
of  what  may  have  been  going  on  under  the 
table.  I  hope  that  inveatlgatlon  la  going  to 
be  thorough,  with  no  holds  barred. 

But  I  am  not  happy  over  all  the  intensive 
maneuvers  which  reaulted  In  the  decision  to 
appoint  a  special  committee.  In  place  of  the 
Privileges  and  elections  Subconunittee,  to 
conduct  this  investigation. 

This  decision  haa  t>een  thoroughly  ration- 
alized. It  is  bard  to  rebut  the  rationaliza- 
tions. But  I  have  a  feeling  of  disquiet.  Why 
waa  it  necessary  to  take  this  investigation 
away  from  the  standing  committees  which 
had  Jurisdiction?  I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
that  my  susplcioiu  will  be  allayed  by  evenU. 

Now  I  have  been  studying  the  field  of  in- 
surance  lately  In  connection  with  the  flood 
Insunuice  legislation  I  have  t>een  working  on. 
And  I  have  come  across  the  technical  Insur- 
ance term  called  "spreading  the  risk."  By 
Including  as  many  risks  as  possible  in  one 
insurance  policy,  and  by  spreading  thess 
policies  over  as  vast  a  geographic  area  as 
poeaible.  the  ituiurance  companies  ".void  the 
danger  of  excess  loss  as  a  result  of  any  dis- 
aster in  any  particular  area. 

I  am  afraid  that  there  will  be  a  strong  pres- 
stu'e.  In  this  special  committee,  to  spread  the 
risk  as  widely  as  possible,  and  by  accepting 
the  obligation  to  investigate  everything,  they 
will  end  up  by  investigating  nothing  very 
thoroughly.    I  hope  Uils  will  not  be  ao. 

One  final  thought.  I  can  acarcely  make  a 
speech  these  days  without  referring  to  the 
subject  of  civil  righu.  It  Is  a  subject  very 
close  to  my  heart. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
the  civil  rights  Issue  In  recent  weeks.  Well. 
I  have  been  rpeaklng  about  it  for  many 
months.  I  made  a  speech  here  in  New  York 
City  on  November  1 1  last  year  and  predicted 
that  the  civil  rights  issue  was  going  to  be  a 
live  one  in  1956.  I  said  that  party  principle 
could  not  be  and  must  not  be,  sacrificed  to 
party  unity. 

I  made  a  similar  speech  on  December  16 
here  in  this  city.  I  used  the  same  theme— 
I  devoted  my  whole  speech  to  It — In  a  speech 
at  the  SUte  Democratic  dinner  on  February  2. 

I  undersUnd  that  because  of  the  noise 
In  the  hall,  not  very  many  people  heard  me. 
And  the  newspapers  paid  only  scant  at- 
tention. 

But  it  wasnt  long  before  that  l«u*  mad* 
news.  And  It  Is  going  to  continue  to  make 
news. 


XI  taat  aa  easy  lasus,  to*lt*T*  om.  It  Isa't 
a  almpi*  protolm,  aad  I  say  this  as  on*  of 
tbos*  wbo  ha*  to**a  la  th*  forefront  of  thl* 
flfht  for  HMMiy  years.  Tb*r*  are  seaM  phass* 
ei  th*  protol—  oa  which  hon**i  aica  bmv 
hon*stly  dtSsr. 

But  as  far  as  I  am  eone*m*d.  this  l«u* 
Is  going  to  b*  prssssd.  I  want  to  ss*  th*  Oon- 
stltutlon  of  th*  Unlt«d  8Ut*s  snforesd  •  •  • 
and  I  m*an  all  th*  provisions  of  th*  Ooa* 
sUtutlon  which  dsal  with  dell  rights  •  •  • 
and  all  th*  Uws  of  th*  United  tUt**  which 
d*al  With  elvU  rights. 

And  they  must  b*  *nfore*d  In  a  way  d** 
■Ifnad  to  sectire  their  maximum  •ffsctlvsn*** 
in  the  mlnlmiun  amount  of  ttm*.  Th*  ae« 
tlon  I  seek  Is  action  now — a  prompt  and 
rsasonabis  start  with  what  ttos  Supmn* 
Court  called  "dellberat*  sp**d." 

I  ahaU  press  on  all  th*  fronU  on  which 
I  opsraU.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes. 
I  Join  In  urging  and  adeocatlng  that  th* 
executive  branch  dlscbarg*  lu  full  responsi- 
bility, and  that  the  courta  continue  to  dis- 
charge their  full  reeponalbllity.  But  Con- 
greaa  must  also  accept   lU  reaponalbillty. 

And  the  Democratic  Party  must  accept  Its 
responalbiUty. 

I  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball  in  which  to  se* 
the  outcome  of  our  efforts,  either  on  this 
front  or  on  any  other. 

Never  has  the  crystal  ball  of  eren  the 
Immediate  future  been  more  clouded. 

But  I  appeal  to  you,  not  Just  as  yoting 
Democrats,  but  as  young  Americans,  to  ac- 
cept the  responalbtllUes  of  these  tense  and 
difllcult  hows,  and  to  brace  yotiraelves  to 
them.  We  need  all  the  best  thought,  aU  the 
best  will,  all  the  coxirage.  and  dedication 
which  can  be  mustered  In  this  entire  country 
of  ours,  to  meet  the  problems  which  confront 
us  all. 

Of  coiuae.  I  hope  with  all  my  h«art  that 
the  DemocraU  win  the  cooUng  election,  but 
I  hope  even  more  deeply  and  more  fervenUy 
that  America  wlU  win  the  next  elecUon.  I 
hope  that  however  that  election  comes  out. 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Justice,  peace  and 
security  for  all  Americana  and  for  all  man- 
kind will  be  advanced,  under  Ood. 


St  Pfttrick  aa4  tli*  Chrislna  Crub 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THI  HOUSK  OF  REPR«SENTATIV«8 

Monday.  March  19.  1958 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  obtained.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  CoNGiEssioif  AL  Record  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  on  Maixh  17  over 
radio  sutlona  WJW  and  WERE  and 
television  sutlon  WXEL.  Cleveland  on 
St.  Patrick  and  the  Christian  Crisis:  ' 

On  this  St.  Patricks  day  I  vividly  recall  th* 
exquUite  charm  of  the  Smerald  Isle— •  gar- 
den of  green  midst  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
valleys.  lu  beauty  is  indelibly  impressed  In 
my  mind  and  memory — the  natural  bsautv 
of  God's  creation. 

One's  fascinaUon  for  its  beautiful  country- 
side Is  excelled  only  by  the  warmth  and 
friendliness  of  its  people.  My  subject  truly 
befits  the  life  and  times  of  St.  Patrick,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  world  In  which  we  Uv*. 
and  what  the  future  may  hold  for  all  of  us. 

Fifteen  hundred  years  ago  the  great  nnptr* 
of  Rome  stood  as  a  symbol  of  power  and 
might.  That  was  the  external  appearance  of 
the  Roman  empire,  but  its  heart  was  gone 
and  a  civilization  that  had  spread  over  most 
of  the  world  was  dying. 
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Fron  all  sMm.  tta*  barbaftoa  Wlfeds  ftoat 
th*  *a*t  aad  th*  aorth  w*r*  storaxlag  th* 
rampart*  of  th*  Boaum  *mplr*.  aad  tho** 
ramparts  wars  d*eay*d  at  th*lr  fouodatloas. 

At  th*  saoi*  tlBM.  a  youag  alav*  asoapad 
from  Iraland  to  Fraac*.  That  young  Slav* 
to*cam*  known  to  th*  world  at  Bt.  Patrick. 

Aft«r  oomplstlng  his  studies  In  Franc*,  bs 
retum*d  to  pagaa  Iraland  and  mad*  It 
Christian. 

He  mad*  Ireland  th*  Isls  of  saints  and 
scholars.  When  the  Roman  empire  collapssd 
and  all  of  Buropc  became  engulfed  In  spirit- 
ual darkness.  It  was  from  Ireland  tbst  ths 
light  of  knowledge  came  to  llliunlns  It  again. 

Today  the  civilization  of  which  we  are  a 
part  Is  being  threatened  by  a  new  and  even 
cnieler  barbarlanlsm  which  springs  from 
militant  materialism. 

All  of  us  seeking  the  way  to  preserve  oiu 
civilization  dread  ths  darkness  which  shall 
surely  come  should  the  forces  of  materialism 
capture  the  world. 

I  believe  the  answer  to  our  problem  is.  in 
very  large  measure,  fotmd  In  the  life  and 
teachings  of  St.  Patrick  and  through  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  great  spiritual 
treasure  he  t>equeathed  to  all  nuinklnd. 

Before  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  the  clan 
wars  of  Ireland  were  a  tradition  that  stirred 
the  hearts  and  the  muscles  of  every  Gaelic 
son.  There  were  constant  and  bitter  wars 
between  the  clans. 

Bach  of  the  clans  engaged  In  the  evil  prac- 
tice of  slavery,  since  it  was  their  custom  to 
take  from  a  defeated  enemy  as  many  of  the 
able-bodied  men  as  they  decided  necessary 
to  do  the  menial  tasks  of  the  victorious 
clan. 

The  family  as  the  baste  unit  of  society, 
was  In  a  most  precarious  condition  because 
the  clan  wars  couM  easily  disrupt  It  through 
the  death  of  the  father  or  by  his  being 
carried  away  In  slavery  by  the  victorious 
clan. 

Physical  might  was  the  dominating  ele- 
ment tn  all  life  In  and  among  the  Gaelic 
clans. 

As  you  know,  the  Irish  before  the  coming 
of  St.  Patrick,  were  pagans  and  sun  worship- 
ers. But  these  pagan  Gaels  had  great  cour- 
age, were  avid  adventurers,  and  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  confidence  that  made  would-be 
foreign  Invaders  hesitate  to  touch  their  XxmXm 
upon  the  shores  of  Ireland. 

But  with  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  and 
his  winning  of  the  Irish,  an  almost  com- 
plete change  took  place  In  the  basic  character 
of  the  people. 

St.  Patrick  taught  the  Irish  the  true  dig- 
nity of  man.  He  traveled  the  highways  and 
byways  of  Ireland  teaching  everyone  who 
would  listen  to  his  voice  that  all  men  were 
creatures  of  Ood.  and  as  such,  possessed  an 
Individual  value  which  must  be  respected 
by  all  his  feiiowmen.  The  old  clan  wars 
which  made  life  cheap  Indeed  soon  dis- 
appeared because  they  ran  counter  to  the 
Iwsic  teachings  of  St.  Patrick. 

Through  St.  Patrick  the  Irish  learned 
about  the  sanctity  of  the  family  and  the 
Integrity  ol  the  home. 

The  family  became  the  primary  unit  of  a 
new  Irish  civilization  and  the  hearth  of 
each  home  took  on  a  blessedness  which  for- 
bade the  invasion  of  any  but  friends. 

The  Irish  learned  the  lessons  of  cliarity, 
tolerance  and  brotherhood  from  the  good 
8t.  Patrick.  They  learned  that  It  Is  Christian 
to  overlook  the  shortcomings  of  our  neigh- 
bors and  to  forgive  those  trespasses  which 
In  the  past  had  been  an  occasion  for  strife 
and  warfare. 

The  true  lessons  of  brotheiliood  became 
an  indelible  character  of  the  Irish  beoauaa 
8t.  Patrick  Insisted  that  his  f  oUowers  should 
never  forget  the  essential  dignity  poaseaaed 
by  each  and  every  human  being. 

St.  Patrick  lirought  to  the  Irish  people  a 
spirit  of  charity  which  he  Intended  should 
dominate  their  characters  for  all  time.  This 
was  a  charity  not  only  extended  to  those  in 


at  maUtM  aaslstsnos  or  •  (rlaadly 
baad.  but  also  a  «harU|r  of  tbotiftai  toward 
otar  faUowinaa. 

It  goaa  without  aaylag  that  sUvafy  as  a 
OBc*  aoenptad  praetl**  of  tlM  Oaallo  alaaa 
passsd  Into  Umbo  with  th*  advsnt  of  0t. 
Fatrlefc.  It  wlU  b*  recallad  that  •(,  Fatrtefc 
blmsjlf  waa  a  slav*  who  had  l>**n  oapttirad 
toy  a  warring  OaaUc  trlb*  aad  tharafor* 
fca*w  from  hi*  own  sad  *sp*rl*ne*  th*  cru*l 
ladlgnltl*s  that  grow  out  of  a  ooelaty  which 
pcnalt*  aay  of  lu  members  to  b*  ragardad 
as  toss  worthy  thaa  oihar  B>*mb*rs  of  that 
society. 

Ths  Irish  always  possssssd  cotvage.  but 
St.  Patrick  gave  to  th*  Irish  a  new  typ* 
of  cotuage  which  goes  well  beyond  th*  usual 
physical  courag*.  That  is  the  moral  courag* 
to  stand  up  for  what  Is  right,  sven  though 
the  temporary  cost  for  doing  what  Is  right 
may  be  very  heavy. 

The  courage  tliat  springs  from  high  prin- 
ciple and  a  desire  to  (n-eserve  an  unques- 
tioned integrity  is  the  special  gift  of  cotirage 
from  St.  Patrick. 

The  faith  of  the  Irish  which  Is  legen- 
dary throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  world  also  came  from  the  teachings  of 
good  St.  Patrick.  He  taught  the  Irish  to 
have  faith  In  themselves,  faith  in  the  right- 
eous cause,  faith  In  our  nation  and  faith  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  goodness  over  evU 
in  a  world  In  which  the  devU's  helpers  are 
never  quiet.  TWi  noble  faith,  of  course,  has 
its  source  in  faith  in  God. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  and  that 
is  true,  because  St.  Patrick  planted  the  seed 
so  deep  that  all  the  Irish  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  rejecting  despair  as  the  desperate 
lot  of  thoee  who  know  not  God. 

The  Inspired  hopes  of  the  Irish  have  been 
the  beacon  ho(>es  of  the  world  because  the 
Irish  people  have  wished  nothing  but  the 
liest  for  aU  the  people  of  the  world. 

And  so  all  these  attributes  are  the  result 
of  the  works  of  St.  Patrick  and  his  blessings 
upon  the  Irish  people. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  St.  Patrick 
would  do  if  he  were  among  us  today,  being 
confronted,  as  we  are,  with  an  all-out  attack 
against  the  very  pillars  of  the  civilization  he 
did  so  much  to  nurture  and  expand. 

I  speak  of  the  ruthless  onslaught  against 
all  the  people  of  the  world  being  made  by 
the  pagan  Communists,  as  they  seek  to  turn 
back  the  pages  of  history  and  to  restore  the 
barbaric  rule  of  the  pre-Christian  era. 

Kver>-where  the  great  moral  and  human 
values  taught  by  good  St.  Patrick  are  being 
challenged,  desecrated,  and  ridiculed  by 
those  who  have  been  foolishly  led  to  believe 
that  man  Is  nothing  but  an  animal,  and  the 
only  things  of  value  in  this  world  are  those 
which  can  be  measured  according  to  some 
material  worth. 

The  brotherhood  of  man,  long  cherished 
by  all  loyal  sons  of  St.  Patrick,  Is  torn  asun- 
der by  the  cruelties  and  inhumanities  of 
Iron  Curtains,  bigotry,  intolerance,  and.  In- 
deed, hatred. 

Communism  would  bring  to  mankind  a 
hunoan  slavery  far  worse  than  that  experi- 
enced by  St.  Patrick  in  his  boyhood.  Just  as 
It  has  established  a  super-race  which  grants 
Itself  the  privilege  to  exploit  all  other  men 
and  to  hold  blithely  in  their  hands  even  the 
question  of  life  or  death  over  their  enslaved 
fellow  man. 

The  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ar* 
degraded  as  the  earmarics  of  a  decaying  so- 
ciety by  those  who  would  replace  these  great 
qualities  with  the  nUe  of  the  Jungle. 

llie  sanctity  of  the  family  and  the  horn* 
Is  under  attack  by  the  new  order  which 
claims  that  the  state  is  all-knowing  and 
therefore  has  the  right  to  invasion  of  th* 
horn*,  the  right  to  fore*  *eparatlon  of  hus- 
band from  wife,  and  children  from  parents, 
and  even  tlis  right  to  cruel  deportation  of 
pec^e  to  barren  and  Ufeleas  parts  of  th* 
Russian  empire. 


Um  o*w  ontor  to*lag  advaaead  toy  th*  Boa- 
•laa  CoBUBualcta  a*^u  to  daatroy  all  bop* 
la  mankind,  to  eraat*  a  gaaaral  attltud*  of 
d**pair,  aad  to  so  w*afc*a  th*  will  of  dvll- 
la*d  mankind  as  to  outk*  *a*y  th*  way  of 
world  conquast  which  la.  of  ooivs*,  th*  goal 
of  th*  Comtmlst  tyrant*. 

To  b*  sure.  St.  Patrick  would  r*eognla*  that 
all  ctvUlaatton  Is  bslag  put  to  an  add  t**t, 
th*  outeom*  of  which  may  vary  well  deter- 
mine the  destiny  of  all  mankind  for  a  thou- 
sand ysars. 

One  can  only  spaculat*  aa  to  what  St. 
Patrick  would  do  under  these  circtmistances 
If  he  were  her*  with  lu  today,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain, if  I  tinderstand  ths  many  glfu  of  St. 
Patrick  to  all  the  human  race,  that  he  would 
make  a  great  effort  to  restore  the  integrity 
of  nations  as  well  as  Individuals. 

He  surely  would  point  out  to  us  that  in- 
tegrity of  both  nation  and  individual  is  soon 
lost  If  any  nation  or  individual  faUs  to  stand 
up  for  what  is  right,  to  stand  by  their  friends 
in  time  of  need,  to  luive  no  fear  at  the  enemy, 
to  be  courageous  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  and  almve  all,  to  unde.  stand  that 
there  is  a  state  of  Ule  far  worse  than  the 
cruelties  of  war. 

St.  Patrick,  were  he  among  tis  today,  would. 
I  believe,  insist  that  otir  national  Integrity 
be  removed  from  the  altar  of  expediency. 

He  would,  no  doubt,  point  out  that  we  are 
running  short  of  allies  to  be  sacrificed  on  that 
pagan  altar  of  expediency,  and  tliat  unless 
we  amend  our  ways,  we,  as  a  nation,  will 
soon  find  otirselves  on  the  sacrificial  altar 
of  militant  materialism. 

He  would  insist  that  the  tortured  cries  for 
help  which  come  forth  from  the  many  na- 
tions enslaved  by  the  ruthless  Russian  Com- 
mtmists.  be  answered  in  a  true  and  unyield- 
ing Christian  q>irit. 

Above  all,  he  would  urge  that  we  restore 
the  hopes  of  the  enslaved  people  for  early 
liberation  from  their  mart3rrdom.  those  hopes 
which  have  been  so  shattered  and  worn  by 
continued  adherence  to  the  amoral  policy  of 
containment. 

I  have  no  doubt  he  would  reprimand  those 
in  public  life  who  advocate  a  do  nothing 
policy  by  holding  that  the  evils  of  our  day 
mtist  be  overcome  by  evolution  rather  thaa 
by  righteous  action. 

It  also  seems  certain  to  me  that  St.  Patrick 
would  take  steps  to  restore  that  great  virtue 
of  faith  without  which  no  dvUlzatlon.  or 
nation,  or  Individual  can  long  endure.  He 
would  stir  up  In  all  dvlliaed  mankind  such 
faith  in  the  futiue  as  to  make  the  threats 
of  war  and  reprisal  by  the  Communists 
sotmd  like  empty  echoes  from  the  danapness 
of  the  grave. 

Through  this  great  faith,  false  fears  would 
dlss4>pear  and  true  values  wooild  predomi- 
nate every  choice  we  must  necessarily  mak* 
If  we  are  to  preserve  the  clvillaatlon  of  which 
we  are  a  part. 

I  am.  above  all  else,  certain  that  St.  Pat- 
rick would  admonish  each  and  every  one 
of  us  to  do  good  works,  for,  by  our  good 
works,  we  shall  l>e  known  as  the  true  sons 
of  St.  Patrick. 

It  will  do  us  little  e^x>d  on  this  glorious 
feast  day  of  St.  Patrick  to  sit  idly  by  await- 
ing the  return  of  fit.  Patrick  to  save  us 
from  the  forces  of  evil  which  seek  to  AtBtroj 
our  civilization. 

6o  sit  idly  by  when  there  is  so  much  to 
be  done.  Is  to  invite  the  very  disaster  which 
all  thinking  men  now  seek  de^)erately  to 
avoid. 

The  barbarians  of  our  day,  who  lead  the 
cause  of  militant  materialism,  can  be  turned 
back  to  the  primitive  Jtingle  from  whence 
they  have  come.  All  mankind  can  be  re- 
turned to  a  scmity,  a  peace  ctf  heart  and  mind 
that  the  great  teachlnga  of  St.  Patrick  la- 
tended  to  be  the  birthright  of  every  man. 

W*  can  acoompUsh  all  of  this  If  saeh 
and  every  one  of  us.  In  the  exercise  of  our 
dally  Uves.  apply  the  wonderful  teachings  of 
St.  Patrick. 
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Thla.  than,  te  my  ptoa  to  you  today— let 
us  eaeli  and  every  one  pledge  ounelves  to 
a  renewal  of  our  great  faith  In  the  teach- 
tnga  of  our  patron  saint — ^Patrick. 


Tkc  Rol«  of  Slatutk*  m  Skapng 
EcaaoBK  PoBcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  siu>»sM> 

nt  THS  SEN  ATS  OP  THX  UNl'l'KD  8TATSS 

Monday.  March  19.  195$ 

Ifr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanlmoua  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  CoNGSKssiONAL  RKcotD  an  address 
entitled  "The  Role  of  SUtlstics  In  Shap. 
Ing  Economic  Policy,"  delivered  by  Rep- 
resentative RicHAiD  BoLLnio.  of  Mis- 
souri, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Statistics  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report,  before  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Washing- 
ton SUtlstlcal  Society,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  January  23.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 
TXB  ROLB  or  Statics  nr  Smatimo  Scomomic 

POUCT 

l*r.  Chairman,  President  Partnalee.  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  Statistical  Society. 
and  guesu.  I  am  most  grateful  for  this  in- 
vitation to  bring  to  you  my  views  on  a  sub- 
ject which  some  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  may  think  is  fast  becoming  an 
obsession  with  me — the  Imporunce  of  the 
role  of  statistics  In  shaping  economic  policy. 
And  I  am  grateful,  too.  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  once  again  my  thanlu  to  the 
many  members  of  your  craft  who  have  so 
often  taken  time  from  busy  lives  to  come 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  or  one 
of  its  subcommittees. 

Basically  the  role  of  statistics  in  shaping 
economic  policy  can  be  Uttle  different  than 
the  role  of  statistics  in  any  other  kind  of 
decision  making.  We  are  dealing  essentially 
with  a  branch  of  scientific  method.  This 
partlculsr  branch  Is  concerned  with  prob- 
lems capable  of  being  answered  to  some  de- 
gree by  numerical  Information— that  is.  In- 
formation obtained  by  counting  or  measur- 
ing. It  makes  lltUe  difference  whether  we 
are  making  fish  counts  for  a  biological  study 
or  surveying  houn  of  work  in  an  Industrial 
plant.  The  role  of  sUtistics  and  statisti- 
cians. It  seems  to  me.  Is  to  first  select  the 
kind  of  information  which  will  be  needed 
for  policymaking,  then  to  direct  the  proper 
and  efltcient  collection  and  processing  of 
that  Information  and.  finally,  to  interpret 
the  results.  In  Interpreting  these  results, 
especially  where  they  are  based  on  partial 
data,  the  sUtlsticlan  is  expected  to  apply 
principles  and  techniques  which  let  the  lay- 
man use  the  findings  with  comforting  as- 
surance, and  perhaps  even  abandon.  This 
process  is  described  sometimes  as  providing 
a  method  for  making  wise  decisions  In  the 
face  of  uncertainty. 

I  doubt  If.  barring  declarations  of  war. 
there  Is  any  place  where  a  method  for  mak- 
ing wise  decisions  in  the  face  of  uncertainty 
Is  needed  more  than  In  economic  policy- 
making, bpecially  is  this  true  of  Govern- 
ment economic  policymaking,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  first  srea  where  sUtisUcs  were  used 
as  a  tool  or  guide.  That  the  word  "statis- 
tics" li  related  to  the  word  "sUte"  is.  as  all 
of  you  know,  not  a  coincidence.  Our  earliest 
•UUaUcs  were  collected  for  the  one  purpose 


of  providing  legislators  and  Oovemment  ad- 
ministrators with  data  for  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  state.  These  were  series  deal- 
ing with  such  subjects  as  population,  taxes, 
taxable  property,  and  forelgti  trade. 

In  this  connection  I  like  to  recall  the 
delight  with  which  Senator  OICahomxt  used 
to  point  out  to  his  colleagues  that  the  In- 
terest of  national  governmenU  in  adequate 
programs  of  social  and  economic  statutles 
was  not  as  new  as  it  might  seem.  On  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  the  Senator  would  quote 
from  a  wonderful  letter  from  our  first  Pres- 
ident to  Sir  John  Sinclair  commending  him 
for  the  statistical  studies  he  had  under  way 
In  Scotland.  John  Sinclair,  as  you  will  re- 
call, was  the  man  who  in  1701  set  up  a  very 
comprehensive  system  of  statistical  accounts 
In  that  country,  stotlstlcs  which  were  biued 
on  a  aoo-question  schedule  sent  to  each  of 
the  nation's  850  psu-lsh  ministers.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  March  15.  1793,  Oeorge  Washington 
wrote: 

"I  cannot  but  express  myself  highly 
pleased  with  the  undertaking  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  and  give  my  best  wishes  for  its 
success.  I  am  full  persuaded  that  when  en- 
lightened men  wUl  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine so  minutely  Into  the  state  of  society. 
as  your  inquiries  eeem  to  go.  it  must  result 
in  greatly  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
people,  promoting  the  interesU  of  civil  so- 
ciety, and  the  happiness  of  mankind  at  large. 
These  are  objects  truly  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  a  great  mind  and  every  friend  to  the 
human  race,  must  readily  lend  his  aid  to- 
ward their  accomplishment." 

By   the   20th   century   persons  concerned 
with   making  public   and    private   policy   In 
economics     had     available     scattered     con- 
tinuous series  which  generally  were  used  to 
provide  a  basis  for  each  person's  or  Industry's 
own  kind  of  business  barometer.     But  It  al- 
ways comes  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me 
to  realize  that  out  of  the  statistical  series 
which    are    used   so   widely   today — and    we 
publish  over  a  huqdred  in  our  monthly  Eco- 
nonUc  Indicators — most  of  them  were  not 
collected  at  all  only  two  decades  ago  and 
these  that  were  available  were  collected  at 
wide    Intervals.     Before    1929,    for    example, 
neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  busi- 
nessmen had  anything  like  our  present  series 
on  national  Income,  gross  national  product, 
and  their  components.     Even  the  consumers 
price  index,  upon  which  we  rely  for  much 
of  our  undersundlng  of  what  is  going  on  In 
the  economy,  was.  In    1929.  computed  Just 
twice  a  year  and  then  with  a  very  substantial 
lag  between  the  collections  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  data.     Such  basic  statistics  as  the 
total  money  supply,  for  which  we  now  have 
preliminary  data  weekly  and  substantially 
complete  data  within  the  month,  were  not 
available  until  after  a  3  months'  lag.     The 
statistics  on  consumer  credit  were  not  estab- 
lished until  1942.     Reports  on  developments 
in  the  labor  force,  employment  and  unem- 
ployment   statistics,    which    we    all    watch 
closely  today  and  which  subcommittees  of 
the  Joint   Economic   Committee   have   t)een 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  Improve,  were. 
for  all  practical  purposes,  not  available  be- 
fore the  great  depression. 

The  Improvements  in  statistics  for  eco- 
nomic policy  in  the  last  20  years  have  done 
much  to  make  realistic  the  national  goals  of 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power  which  are  set  In  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  which  was  one  of  the  two  major 
new  agencies  established  by  the  act.  recog- 
nized almost  as  soon  as  It  was  established 
that  it  could  not  make  the  economic  deci- 
sions it  would  need  to  under  the  act  with- 
out having  Increasingly  adequate  economic 
Information.  The  committee  was  quick  to 
recognise  also  that  the  responsibility  for 
decision  making  In  a  sound  free-enterprise 
economy  U  broadly  based  on  and  more  often 
rests  with  the  Individual  consumer,  busi- 
nessman, labor  leader,  or  farmer  than  with 


goremment.  Decision  making  in  the  area 
of  economic  policy  in  peacetime  Is.  and 
should  be,  largely  decentralised  In  an  econ- 
omy such  as  otirs. 

It  la  this  very  decentralisation  which 
placed  on  government  an  obligation  for  In- 
suring that  the  statutics  it  collects  are  not 
only  accurate  and  properly  presented  but  are 
of  the  widest  usefulness.  As  the  distin- 
guished head  of  your  national  organization 
emphasized  In  hU  presidential  address,  much 
of  our  success  In  handling  the  two  recessloxu 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  good  statistical  rec- 
ords and  good  analysis. 

An  Interesting  contrast  U  the  experience 
of  the  British  Government  which  was  re- 
ported to  me  when  I  was  In  England  last 
faU.  I  taUed  with  a  man  who  was  con- 
cerned, long  before  the  Government  Indi- 
cated an  awareness  of  it.  that  they  were 
going  to  hsve  the  infiatlon  which  they  have 
been  experiencing  In  the  last  months.  He 
felt  very  strongly  that  if  they  had  had  a 
reasonably  good  series  on  business  Invest- 
ment, they  could  have  caught  the  Uend  at 
a  time  which  would  have  been  both  ob- 
JecUvely  and  politically  more  convenient  for 
the  Government  to  Uke  action.  And  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Government  In  the  United 
Kingdom  has  now  undertaken  to  fill  that 
gap  with  a  series  on  business  Investment. 

This  reminds  me  to  make  the  point  that 
when  we  are  talking  about  statUUcs  which 
help  shape  economic  policy  in  thU  country. 
we  are  Uiklng  not  only  aix)ut  our  own  series 
but  must  include  the  statUtlcs  of  other 
countries  as  well.  Uany  of  our  JudgmenU 
as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  our  programs 
in  the  cold  war  have  to  be  baaed  on  our 
analysis  of  sUtlstlcs  collected  and  processed 
in  other  countries.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  devoted  an  entire 
hearing  to  this  subject.  Including  our  own 
foreign  trade  figures.  Our  feeling  about  the 
significance  of  sUtlstlcs  In  this  area  la  ex- 
pressed In  our  first  finding  which  reads: 

"Adequate  statistics  for  InternaUonal  com- 
parisons and  intergovernment  use  are  the 
key  to  scientific  appraisal  of  needs  for  busi- 
ness and  government  decision  making." 

I  think  this  may  be  the  place  to  point  out. 
too.  that  there  is  an  obligation  not  only  on 
government  but  also  on  private  groups  and 
Individuals  to  improve  the  basis  for  their 
decisionmaking.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ecouomlc  Statutics  were  parUcu- 
larly  Impressed  with  this  point  during  the 
recent  hearings  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Consultant  Committee  on  SUtistics  of  Gen- 
eral Business  ExpecUtlons.  One  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  consultant  com- 
mittee called  for  the  Immedlau  organlzaUon 
of  a  continuing  privaU  group  Interested  in 
all  branches  of  expectaUonal  economlca. 
The  subcommittee  endorsed  this  thought  In 
lU  own  recommendations  In  a  report  which 
was  later  approved  by  the  full  committee 
for  transmission   to  the  Congress. 

It  may  be  of  inUrest  to  know  that  work 
has  already  started  on  such  a  project. 
George  Stigler,  chairman  of  the  UnlversiUee- 
National  Committee  for  Economic  Research, 
reported  to  the  subcommittee  on  January  3 
that  their  30  operating  universities  were 
sponsoring  a  conference  to  examine  the 
quality  of  the  daU  on  anticipations  of  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  SUtlstlcs 
also  recommended  that  "during  195«  a  sur- 
vey be  made  by  the  subconunlttee  of  pro- 
cedures and  methods  used  by  Government 
agencies  In  projecting  Government  revenues 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  in  preparing  and  disseminat- 
ing ouUook  materiaU  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  estlmaUng  the  foUowlng 
year's  construction  activity  by  the  Depart- 
menU  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  In  co- 
ordinating such  work  by  the  Council  of 
Kconomlc  Advisers." 
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It  Is  iB  this  whole  area  oi  the  preparation 
of  quantltetlv*  eoonomlc  projections  that 
the  role  of  economic  sUtlstlcs  has  one  of  th* 
greatest  contributions  to  make  to  policy- 
making. The  development  and  use  of  toots 
which  wlU  enable  us  to  qualify  oar  aa- 
sumptlona  In  regard  to  the  ^*"ih^iiIit  out- 
look In  aooM  rational  way  seems  to  ms 
eeeentlal  to  any  edentlfio  policy  review. 

Having  eald  thla.  bowevar.  I  must  reoog- 
nUe  Immediately  as  a  legislator  that  there 
will  be  times  when  decisions  affecting  eco- 
nomic policy  win  be  made  on  entirely  dif- 
ferent ground* — political,  social,  dlplomatle. 
Nor  can  we  be  sure  that  the  aasumptlons  w* 
have  made  are  all  valid.  Hm  moat  complete 
and  consistent  statistical  complex  can  never 
relieve  us  at  thinking. 

Regardless  of  these  difficulties.  If  Oovem- 
ment and  the  private  economy  Is  to  take 
seriously  the  objectives  of  the  Employment 
Act,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  reliable 
and  prompt  eoonomlc  sUtlstlcs.  capable  of 
the  widest  use  and  with  the  greateat  poesl- 
blUtiea  for  Integration  Into  a  conaprehea- 
slve  system. 

So  far  I  have  attempted  to  make  clear 
that  the  role  of  statistics  In  shaping  eco- 
nomic policy  Is  no  different  than  the  role 
of  sUtlstlcs  In  shaping  any  other  policy,  that 
this  role  Is  historic  and  basic,  that  it  Is 
eqxially  Important  In  public  and  ptlvaU  eoo- 
nomlc policymaking,  that  It  Includes  Inter- 
national as  well  as  national  oonalderattons, 
and  that  It  Is  essential  In  carrying  out  any 
program  aimed  at  the  continued  stability 
and  growth  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

We  might  look  now  at  the  slgnlflcanee  at- 
tached to  the  role  of  economic  sUtlstlcs  In 
shaping  eoonomlc  policy,  as  measured  by 
current  Federal  approprUtlona  and  next 
year's  budget.  If  a  Uttte  smugness  Is  per- 
missible. I  might  say  It  Is  easier  to  Uke 
such  a  look  at  the  status  of  appropriations 
for  economic  statlfrtlcs  since  the  Inclusion 
of  special  analysis  I  in  the  budget  document. 
This  Is  an  Innovation  recoounended  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  SUtletlcs  In 
1954  during  Oongreeeman  Tallk's  chairman- 
ship, and  we  were  all  graUfled  at  its  ready 
acceptance.  It  shows  in  a  separaU  com- 
pilation the  appropriations  for  major  eco- 
nomic SUtlstlcal  programs,  by  broad  sub- 
ject areas  and  by  agency. 

According  to  analysis  I,  final  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1956  allowed  Increases 
totaling  $2,616,000  for  current  eoonomlc  sta- 
tistical programs,  as  compared  with  re- 
quested increases  totaling  $4,722,000.  Areas 
in  which  Improvements  are  being  made  this 
year  as  a  result  of  the  Increasee  allowed  are 
statistics  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment, agricultural  marketing  research,  esti- 
mates of  farmers'  expendlturee,  crop  and 
livestock  estimates,  and  the  economics  of 
farm  production.  Funds  were  added  by  the 
Congress  for  additional  work  In  agricultural 
economics  and  ststlstlcs  for  projects  which 
had  not  been  Included  In  the  budget  re- 
quest— a  study  of  acreage  diversion,  a  study 
of  the  price  spread  t>etween  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer,  and  esUbllshment  of  a  crop- 
reporting  program  in  HawalL 

The  subcommittee  found  It  most  unfor- 
tunate that  no  f unda  were  provided  for  bet- 
ter construction  statistics  but  we  were  grati- 
fied by  the  extent  of  the  Congress  interest 
In  the  many  programs  where  Improvements 
were  allowed.  We  are  looking  forward,  both 
as  a  committee  and  as  Individual  Members 
of  Congress,  to  supporting  the  Improvements 
for  fiscal  1957  w^lch  have  Just  been  propoeed 
In  the  Preeldenfs  budget,  and  are  set  forth 
In  the  budget  document  this  year  In  special 
analysis  J.  According  to  that  analysis,  di- 
rect obligations  for  current  SUtlstlcal  pro- 
grams totaled  $37.3  million  In  the  fiscal  year 
1955.  The  estimate  of  expenditures  for  fiscal 
1956  Is  $31.9  million  and  $35.1  million  has 
been  requested  for  fiscal  106T.  Again,  for 
a  bit  of  pointing  with  pride,  many  of  the 
Improvemento  requested  for  1967  have  coma 


SDony  of  govern  mental,  touslneas,  and  labor 
eoonomiaU  and  analysts  before  the  Joint 
Conunlttee  on  the  economic  Beport.  sad  In 
reports  made  by  the  joint  committee.  They 
Include  also  epedfle  suggesttons  made  In  the 
leposU  at  the  Ave  eommttteea  of  expert  eon- 
stutaats  estaNlshed  by  the  IMsnl  niaui  is 
Board,  at  the  request  at  the  Joint  »»>»«wi« 
Commlttae,  to  appraise  certain  statistical 
flelda.  We  have  asked  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  report  partlctilarly  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  actions  taken  during  the  year  on 
the  reoonunendattons  of  these  committees. 

We  shall  do  oar  best  also  to  see  that  the 
Members  at  Congress  understand  the  need 
for  thase  statistics  but  many  at  oar  ool- 
leaguas  will  be  looking  to  other  sources  for 
additional  advice  on  these  programs.  I  hop* 
thoee  of  you  who  are  from  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment will  feel  an  equal  obligation  to  see 
that  your  managements  are  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  making  clear  to  members  of  the 
appropriations  committees  concerned  the 
use  at  and  need  for  eoonomlc  statistics — sad 
I  am  sure  you  wllL 

As  Indlvldtial  stattetlelaas  it  wUI  be  up 
to  many  of  you  to  see  that  the  Increasingly 
Important  role  of  economic  sUtlstlcs  In 
shaping  economic  policy  Is  Justified.  It  will 
be  up  to  you  to  come  up  with  answers  to  the 
technical  problems  such  as  how  we  can  be 
sure  In  our  concept  of  the  labor  force  that 
we  are  adequately  taking  account  of  ahlfts 
In  the  patterns  of  employment — a  question. 
Incidentally,  which  we  raised  In  the  subcom- 
mittee report.  Upon  you  rests  an  obligation 
to  see  that  the  maximum  efficient  use  Is 
made  of  funds  expended  for  statistical  re- 
sources: that  collection  methods  are  sound 
and  llmlU  properly  srsfssed  and  stated:  that 
analysl*  Is  adequate  and  warning  raised 
where  warning  Is  needed;  and  that  the  spirit 
which  seeks  and  aoc^te  new  ntethods  and 
Improvement  to  existing  methods  is  kept 
ever  alive. 


CoAsenratioa:  A  Profrui  of  Merit 


EXTElfSION  OF  REUARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  AVERT 

or  XAMSAS 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  BBPKBSENTATTVBB 
Mondat.  March  If.  J9S9 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nnder 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Col.  Henry  J.  Weltmer,  of  Hi- 
awatha, In  my  home  district  of  Kansas 
and  to  the  outstanding  program  of  soil 
oonservatlon  which  he  helped  foster  in 
my  home  State  and  the  Nation. 

Agricultural  Interests  throughout  the 
country  lost  a  stanch  and  leading  advo- 
cate of  conservation  with  the  death  of 
Colonel  Weltmer  last  January  14  at  the 
age  of  68.  His  final  day  of  work  before 
he  was  fatally  stricken  by  a  heart  attack 
was  spent  in  editing  material  for  the 
Disseminator,  a  semlofflcial  quarterly 
publication  which  he  originated  to  dis- 
seminate informatlan  about  the  various 
activities  of  government  and  semi-goT- 
emment  business  and  activities  in  Brown 
County,  KaoB.  It  is  fitting  that  his  final 
activity  was  In  the  field  he  loved  so  much. 

Despite  his  strong  home  ties,  how- 
ever. Colonel  Weltmer's  activities  were 
not  confined  to  Kansas.  His  energy  and 
talents  always  were  directed  toward  the 
national  level  as  he  stiived  constantly  to 
promote  defense  and  agricultural 


urea  which  would  make  his  fdlow  Ameri- 
cans more  secure  and  self-sufllcient. 
He  was  an  Army  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
Border  and  World  Wan  I  and  n,  and 
aerved  actively  in  the  milttary  reaerre 
program  prior  to  his  retirement  under 
the  Beserre  Oflleers  Retirement  Act.  He 
was  a  former  newspaperman.  liwn*ance 
agent,  and  postmaster  at  Hiawatha, 
where  he  was  always  active  in  civle  af- 
fairs. 

Greatly  interested  in  soil  conservation 
practieeB.  Cokmel  Weltmer  had  been  ac- 
tive in  recent  years  in  organizing  sub« 
watershed  districts  and  promoting  con- 
servation farming  eveiy  where  he  went. 
I  state  without  resenratioo  that  the  late 
Henry  Weltmer  contributed  more  toward 
the  progress  of  conservation  in  North- 
east Kansas  than  has  any  other  individ- 
uaL  The  success  of  his  efforts  and  thoee 
of  his  associates  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
19S5  reports  of  progieas  made  by  the 
various  soil  and  water  conservation 
ofBces  in  my  home  district 

Statistical  information  is  usually  un- 
interesting but  it  does  give  some  indi- 
cation of  progress  made  and  work  yet 
to  be  done,  so  I  will  cite  those  official 
figures  which  have  been  trananitted  to 
me  from  conaervation  offices  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

In  Brown  County  during  the  past  year 
there  were  117  new  conservation  district 
oooperators.  There  remain  only  906  of 
the  possible  1329  basic  conservation 
plans  in  the  county  for  which  applica- 
tion has  not  been  made.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  there  is  in  the  county  a 
great  interest  in  soil  conservation.  The 
eventual  goal  is  best  summarized  in  the 
most  recent  Issue  of  Colons  Weltmer's 
puUication.  the  Disseminator: 

There  remains  so  much  to  be  done  that 
m  cannot  think  at  lessening  our  efforts  to- 
ward aoU  and  water  conservation.  W* 
should  Increase  our  activities  in  order  that 
sometime  in  the  foreseeable  future  every 
farmer  In  Brown  County  will  be  able  to  stand 
oa  his  land  and  say,  "I  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done  to  keep  this  aoll  here  for  my- 
self and  my  family  and  the  genermtions  that 
are  to  come." 

Before  all  ot  the  farmer*  In  the  county 
can  ck>  this,  we  must  have  every  farm  In 
the  county  with  a  basic  plan.  We  will  have 
242.214  acres  of  rotated  crops;  we  will  have 
11.457  acres  In  waterways;  we  will  have  40.- 
636  acres  of  brush  under  control;  we  wlU 
have  added  54,415  acres  of  cropland  to  our 
pastureland:  we  will  have  developed  1,723 
acre*  in  wildlife  area,  drained  6.627  acres, 
and  built  more  than  144  flood  retarding 
structuraa.  •  •  •  Consider  the  Innumera- 
ble •  •  •  ponds  which  are  needed  for  con- 
servation of  water  and  the  12390  miles  of 
terraces  which  will  slowly  drain  the  water 
into  the  vraterways  and  ponds.  All  of  this 
would  Indicate  the  years  ahead  wUl  be  busy 
ones  and  that  our  technicians  are  going  to 
be  much  behind  with  their  work,  especially 
when  yon  consider  that  they  will  probably 
have  at  least  three  organhsed  watersheds  In 
the  county  by  the  end  of  1956. 

The  195S  annual  report  of  the  Jeffer- 
son County  Soil  Conservation  District  in 
the  State  of  Kansas  also  lists  major  ac- 
complishments. The  district  has  re- 
ceived 879  applications  in  the  8-year 
period  it  has  operated.  These  applica- 
Uons  rqneaent  166.672  acres.  Basic  con- 
aervation plans  have  been  developed  for 
633  of  these  applications  and  the  re- 
maining applications  are  in  initial  or 
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•tegcs  oC  fmnMnUiMi  ptaa- 

Aceomplkhmfnti  during  the  pMt  jmr 
•re  Indleatlre  of  the  current  upwmrd 
trend  toward  applying  eoU  ooneenratkn 
preeUoee  In  Jeffenon  County.  During 
1M5,  the  first  major  Irrigation  project 
to  occur  within  the  district  was  started. 
Increased  Interest  among  bottomland 
farmers  concerning  Irrigation  Indicates 
this  practice  wlU  now  become  widespread 
and  rather  rapidly  applied. 

Within  the  past  year  the  district  also 
extended  help  to  two  groups  organising 
watersheds  under  the  Hope-Aikm  Act. 
This  Is  typical  of  the  cooperation  found 
in  my  home  district. 

The  annual  report  of  the  supenrisors  of 
the  Nemaha  County  (Kans.)  Soil  Con- 
senratlon  District  for  19S5  shows  similar 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  area. 
Community  watershed  activity  has  in- 
creased In  the  coxmty.  with  eight  addi- 
tional watersheds  being  formed  during 
the  past  year.  Work  is  progressing  sat- 
isfactorily on  projects  already  in  opera- 
tion. 

Nemaha  County  now  hss  25,382  acres 
in  consenration  crop  roution.  33.312 
acres  in  contour  farming.  62.202  acres  in 
stubble  mulching.  3.088  acres  in  water- 
way development.  13,728  acres  in  brush 
control.  6,990  acres  in  pasture  planting, 
27.446  acres  in  proper  use  practices.  568 
rods  in  fence-row  improvement,  85  miles 
In  diversion  construction.  1.436  acres  in 
drainage.  229  ponds  in  construction 
stages.  4  drop  spillways.  85  drop  inlets, 
303  gully-control  dams  with  vegetated 
spillways.  1,575  miles  of  terracing,  and 
260  acres  of  water  spreading.  Although 
this  is  a  Ane  record  of  accomplishment, 
much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  each 
phase  of  conservation  practice. 

Soil-conservation  practices,  which  are 
the  backbone  of  any  watershed -developlk 
ment  program,  have  shown  a  remarkable 
upswing  in  Leavenworth  County.  Kans.. 
since  the  nrst  of  this  year  due  in  large 
part  to  the  activities  of  the  people  push- 
ing for  the  creation  of  Big  Stranger 
watershed  district.  The  Leavenworth 
conservation  ofDce  reports  that  applica- 
tions have  been  received  for  170  erosion- 
control  dams,  which  are  structures  built 
in  ditches  and  gulleys  to  stop  further 
erosion.  These  structures  also  give  the 
farmer  a  permanent  body  of  water  for 
livestock  purposes.  Applications  have 
been  received  for  41  stockwater  pond 
dams.  73  grass  waterways,  and  29  terrac- 
ing projects.  These  applications  were 
received  during  the  first  2  months  of  the 
year.  In  addition,  there  were  many  other 
applications  for.  other  practices  under 
the  agricultural  stabilisation  committee 
program,  such  as  the  initial  establish- 
ment of  permanent  cover,  seeding  leg- 
umes, applying  agrfcmltural  limestone, 
seeding  pastures,  spring  development, 
seeding  against  erosion,  diversion  terrac- 
ing, drainage  ditches,  clearing  brush  and 
trees  from  pastures,  and  leveling  land  for 
Irrigation. 

The  applications  filed  the  first  3 
months  of  1956  in  Leavenworth  County 
represent  more  soil-conservation  prac- 
tices than  were  carried  out  in  the  county 
during  the  whole  of  1955  and  many  times 
the  amount  done  in  any  year  prior  to 
1955.    This  response  of  cooperators  to 


the  program  Is  very  heart«ync  to  the 
people  who  are  hacking  th^  watershed 
district  movement,  since  it  liikllcates  very 
clearly  that  the  pec^le  want  the  project 
to  be  carried  out.  The  success  of  the 
program  is  very  largely  due  to  the  work 
of  the  subdlstrict  committees  working  in 
cooperation.  The  men  of  these  commit- 
tees have  been  giving  much  of  their  time 
and  effort,  holding  meetings  and  making 
calls  from  farm  to  farm  In  an  attempt 
to  line  up  every  farm  in  the  watershed 
of  Big  Stranger  Creek  for  the  program. 

The  trlcounty — Atchison-Jefferson- 
Leavenworth — steering  cmnmittee  for 
the  watershed  association,  in  a  meeting 
March  8  at  Leavenworth,  started  pro- 
ceedings toward  the  filing  of  a  petition 
with  the  Governor's  water  resources 
board  for  a  charter  for  the  watershed 
association.  The  group  is  also  talcing 
steps  for  filing  an  application  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Airrlculture 
for  Federal  assistance  under  the  Hope- 
Aiken  Act.  Public  Law  566. 

Doniphan  County,  also  in  my  home 
district,  ranks  second  in  its  area  for  soil- 
conservation  work  accomplished.  The 
annual  report  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
for  1955  shows  there  were  43  new  co- 
operators  who  signed  up  with  the  district 
and  there  were  28  basic  farm  plans  com- 
pleted. Soil  surveys  were  made  on  6.450 
acres.  Among  cooperators  there  w^re 
3.002  acres  in  conservation  crop  rotation. 
2.945  acres  of  contour  farming.  97  acres 
of  stubble  mulching,  and  140  acres  of 
waterways  developed.  There  were  brush 
control  programs  on  162  acres,  deferred 
grazing  on  5.100  acres,  pasture  planting 
on  1.122  acres,  and  tree  planting  for 
windbreaks  on  1  acre.  Members  of  the 
district  constructed  2.7  miles  of  diver- 
sions, provided  drainage  on  876  acres, 
constructed  1  pond,  built  29  drop  inlet 
dams,  erected  8  drop  spillway  dams,  and 
completed  11C.4  miles  of  terraces.  In 
part,  the  report  reads  as  follows : 

LMt  year  wma  dry  and  at  the  aame  time 
•ome  flash  floods  occiirred.  In  both  cases 
the  work  of  the  Soil  Coneervation  Service 
prored  lU  value.  No  longer  do  we  feel  we 
cannot  afford  It,  but  rather  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  it. 

Farm  prices  slowed  down  our  work  In  some 
cases,  but  our  personnel  has  been  very  busy. 
In  fact,  we  could  well  find  use  for  another 


As  you  can  readily  see,  my  Intere^  In 
conservation  fanning  practices  is  more 
than  perfunctory.  In  fact.  I  built  the 
first  detention  dam  in  Kansas  imder  the 
Agricultural  SUbilization  Committee 
program  on  my  farm  In  Clay  County. 
The  evidence  of  progress  I  have  cited 
above  is  repeated  in  each  of  the  13  soil 
conservation  districts  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Each  district  has  the 
legal  responsibility  for  developing  a  dis- 
trictwide  soil  and  water  conservation 
program  aimed  at  solving  local  soil  and 
water  problems.  Each  district  is  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  forward  that  pro- 
gram by  helping  farmers,  upon  request, 
to  plan,  apply,  and  maintain  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  which  are 
sound  technically  and  economically. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  perhaps 
the  greatest  limiUng  factor  in  the  rate 
of  applying  conservation  practices  of 
any  nature  is  the  shortage  of  personnel 


required  to  plan,  lay  out.  and  certify  the 
proper  application  of  any  particular 
practice.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  Appropriations  of  the  House 
Oommltlee  on  Appropriations  on  Febru- 
ary 27. 1956,  to  request  an  additional  810 
million  Increase  in  funds  be  appro- 
priated for  conservation  service  use. 
This  would  Increase  the  allowance  for 
each  of  the  Nation's  2.700  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  by  $3,700.  thereby  enabling 
the  addition  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion technicians  to  presently  under- 
manned staffs. 

Another  means  of  stimulating  water 
conservation  practices  would  be  a  re- 
vision of  directives  which  have  been 
given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  reference  to  the  Hope-Alken  Act. 
Money  spent  for  conservation  work  done 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
not  reimbursable  under  present  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  policy.  Any  pro- 
gram which  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion land  treatment  already  done  and  to 
be  done  will  cerUlnly  retord  watershed 
development.  When  participating  farm- 
ers are  assured  of  reasonable  cost  sharing 
in  the  projects,  there  will  be  great  prog- 
ress in  all  watersheds  of  my  home  dis- 
trict. H.  R  8750,  reported  favorably  by 
the  Conservation  and  Credit  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, contains  measures  to  correct 
this  problem,  and  I  am  hopeful  of  favor- 
able and  early  action  on  this  biU. 

Records  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  there  has  been  more  interest  and 
performance  in  water-  and  soil-oonaer- 
vatlon  development  in  my  home  district 
than  in  any  similar  area  in  the  United 
States.  Further.  3  of  the  6  pilot  projects 
authorized  in  Kansas  by  the  83d  Con- 
gress are  in  my  home  district.  Despite 
the  present  unfavorable  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  farmers  in  my  district,  their 
determination  to  proceed  with  conser- 
vation projects  has  not  diminished.  We 
are  proud  of  this  unselfish  attitude 
shared  by  our  farmers. 

During  the  past  few  months.  I  have 
visited  with  the  governing  bodies  of 
these  soil-conservation  districts.  They 
are  comprised  of  public-spirited  men 
who  serve  without  pay  and  at  a  personal 
sacrifice  to  advance  soil  and  conserva- 
Uon  work.  They  told  me  about  the  work 
cooperating  farmers  are  doing  and 
showed  me  the  results  of  this  work  in 
the  field.  They  also  showed  me  the 
many  soil-  and  water-conservation  prob- 
lems that  urgently  need  attention. 
They  said  this  work  is  being  retarded  by 
a  lack  of  conservation  service  techni- 
cians to  direct  the  projects. 

I  recognize  fully  that  many  of  the 
2.700  soil-conservation  districts  through- 
out the  Nation  are  in  the  same  situation. 
I  suggest  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
legislation  which  would  further  this  val- 
uable program.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Government  spends  no  money  more 
wisely  than  the  small  amount  It  appro- 
priates for  the  soil-conservation  activity. 
I  believe  it  has  accomplished  more  last- 
ing good  at  less  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government  than  has  almost  any  other 
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Federal  undertaking.  I  know  this  is  true 
In  my  section  of  Kansas. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  state  that  this 
program  is  a  relatively  new  approach  to 
the  vast  problem  of  conserving  our  nat- 
ural resources.  It  Is  a  l(mg-range  pro- 
gram and  at  this  time  we  cannot  deter- 
mine how  long  it  will  take  to  complete 
this  highly  Important  initial  phase  of 
work.  Any  delay  resulting  from  lack  of 
legislative  support  will  further  deplete  a 
natural  resource  that  cannot  be  re- 
covered. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  speed  with 
which  conservation  farming  practices 
are  adopted  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  maintained  play  a  key  role  in  deter- 
mining the  future  economic  stability  of 
this  Nation.  If  a  good  Job  conservation 
on  the  land  is  done  quickly,  we  can  all 
eat  better.  If  a  poor  Job  is  done,  we  may 
not  eat  as  well  as  we  now  do.  I  stand 
solidly  behind  a  Federal  program  which 
would  speed  soil-  and  water-conserva- 
tion work  in  Kansas  and  the  other  States 
of  our  great  country. 


Hoover  CeouBission  Recommeadatioas 
Are  Not  GatheriM  !>■«< 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

DC  THX  BOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATXVBS 

Monday,  March  19,  195$ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  last  Monday  evening  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Johansen]  delivered 
an  address  at  a  public  meeting  in  Kala- 
masoo.  Mich.,  in  his  district,  sponsored 
by  the  Kalamazoo  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  a  part  of  its  month-long 
campaign  to  recruit  public  and  congres- 
sional support  for  the  recommendations 
of  the  Second  Hoover  Conmiission. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  the  address  by  Mr. 
JoHAMSBN  and  extend  my  compliments 
to  the  Kalamazoo  Jaycees  on  their  ac- 
tivity In  behalf  of  the  Commission's 
work: 
Aooaos  or  Cowobsssmait  Avavn  K.  Johan- 

aKN.    AT    liCZTINO    Or   THX    JUNIOB    CHAMBES 

OP  CoMMiBcx.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Monoat. 

Mabch  13,  105e 

Mr.  Chairman,  officers  and  members  of 
the  Kalamaxoo  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  my  feUow  citizens.  I  am  greatly 
honored  to  be  Invited  to  participate  In  this 
evening's  program.  This  public  meeting  Is 
a  part  of  a  SO-day  community  campiUgn 
sponsored  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Kalamazoo. 

The  twofold  purpose  of  this  campaign  la 
to  generate  greater  public  knowledge  of,  in- 
terest In,  and  support  for  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Second  Hoover 
Commission,  and  to  convey  the  fact  of  that 
public  Interest  and  support  to  your  elected 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

I  commend  the  Kalamaaoo  Jayceea  on 
this  major  public  service.  I  commend  also 
those  of  you  here  tonight  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce. 
Tour  presence  testifies  to  your  belief  that 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
also  very  much  your  own  business.    I  hope 


that  aoond  American  etHivlcUon  will  con- 
tinue and  grow. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  want  to  read  a 
telegram  which  I  received  before  leaving 
Washington: 

"I  would  be  glad  Indeed  if  you  would  con- 
vey my  greetings  to  the  Kalamaaoo  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Tiie  Jaycees  all  over 
the  country  have  given  more  study  and 
greater  support  to  the  Conunlsslon's  work 
than  any  other  organization.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  support  you  yourself  have  given 
to  our  recommendations  and  in  my  belief 
that  is  a  great  national  service.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Kalamazoo." 

This  telegram  is  signed :  "Herbert  Hoover." 

And,  having  quoted  that  distinguished 
former  President  of  the  United  States,  I  want 
to  quote  one  more  statement.  It  was  made 
in  a  public  address  last  October  by  another 
able  American  who  served  on  both  Hoover 
Commissions.  Commenting  on  the  fact  that 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  first  Hoover  Commission  have  been  ac- 
cepted, with  savings  totaling  nearly  $7  bU- 
llon,  this  gentleman  said: 

"This  was  a  phenomenal  record  of  achieve- 
ment, against  great  odds,  and  I  for  one  at- 
tribute It  primarily  to  the  stature,  the  states- 
manship, and  the  tireless  and  unselfish  labors 
of  the  Commission's  Chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Herbert  Hoover.  No  one  else  could  have 
done  what  he  did." 

That  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover  was  paid  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley. 

I  begin  my  discussion  with  a  question : 

Have  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  who  represent  them  in  Congress,  com- 
pletely lost  the  traditional  American  concern, 
distrust,  and  fear  with  respect  to  increasingly 
larger,  more  costly,  more  complex,  and  more 
powerful  centralized  Federal  Government? 

I  did  not  originally  write  that  question  for 
use  in  this  particular  speech.  It  was  written 
to  express  my  very  grave  concern  over  a  spe- 
cific leglslaUve  proposal  still  pending  before 
Oongress— a  proposal  which  involves  more 
taxes,  more  Federal  spending  in  the  guise  of 
so-called  Federal  aid,  larger  bureaucracy  in 
Washington,  a  new  and  major  centralization 
in  Federal  Government  of  a  function  and  re- 
sponsibility lUstorically  retained  by  State 
and  local  governmental  units,  and  new  po- 
tentialities of  Federal  power  and  of  political 
pressure  activities  on  a  national  scale. 

Although  I  first  wrote  that  question  In 
connecUon  with  the  issue  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  school  construction, 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  the  subject  be- 
fore tu  tonight.  It  is  a  question  which 
haunts  many  of  us  in  Congress  with  respect 
to  numerous  legislative  proposals  and  pro- 
cedures. It  recurs  many  times  in  the  course 
of  a  aingle  session  of  Congress.  Sometimes 
we  aak  ourselves  this  question  in  deep  dis- 
coiuragement,   bordering  on  despair. 

Tonight  I  do  not  raise  this  question  in  the 
spirit  of  discouragement.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  the  work  of  the  second  Hoover 
Commission  on  the  national  level,  and  this 
Jaycee-sponsored  campaign  of  public  edu- 
cation and  citizen  recruitment  at  the  com- 
munity level,  provide  the  most  reassuring 
and  hopeful  answer  that  could  be  given  to 
this  question. 

The  creation  and  the  labors  of  the  two 
Hoover  Commissions  are  the  clearest  evi- 
dence possible  that  both  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  fact  and  threat  of  too  big,  too  complex, 
toa  costly,  and  too  powerful  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. 

As  a  Member  ot  Congress  I  am  Jealous  of 
its  good  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people.  Therefore  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  second  Hoover  Commission 
was  created  in  1963  by  unanimous  vote — let 
me  repeat  tliat,  by  unanimous  vote — of  the 
Congress.  Moreover  the  mandate  which  the 
Congress  unanimously  gave  to  the  second 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ssecu- 


tive  Branch  of  the  Ooverzunent  went  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  tht  assignment  given  to 
the  first  Hoover  Commission. 

This  mandate  called  i^xm  the  Commission 
to  study  and  recommend  possible  elimina- 
tion of  wasteful  expenditures.  Ineflleiency, 
faulty  organization,  dupUcation  and  over- 
li4>ping,  all  similar  to  the  assignment  given 
the  first  Hoover  Commission.  But  it  also 
tlirected  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the 
problem  and  possibilities  of  "abolishing  serv- 
ices, activities,  and  functions  not  neceasaiy 
to  the  efficient  conduct  of  Government;"  and 
"eliminating  nonessential  sen  ices,  func- 
tions, and  activities  which  are  oompeUUve 
with  private  enterprise." 

The  difference  between  the  mandates  given 
the  first  and  second  Hoover  Commissions  by 
the  Congress  is  the  difference  between  a 
license  to  perform  a  minor  operation  and  a 
Ucenae  to  engage  in  major  surgery. 

Certainly  that  is  a  resounding  answer  to 
the  question  of  whether  your  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  have  completely  lost  the 
traditional  American  concern,  distrust,  and 
fear  of  Increasingly  larger,  more  costly,  more 
complex,  and  more  powerful  centralized  Fed- 
eral Government. 

At  the  same  time,  optimism  ought  to  be 
restrained  by  a  realistic  awareness  that  the 
very  scope  of  the  authority  given  the  second 
Hoover  Commission,  the  extent  to  which  the 
Commission  executed  its  mandate  in  the  314 
recommendatloiu  it  submitted,  and  the  un- 
avoidable controversial  character  of  many  of 
these  recommendations,  make  the  foUowup 
task  far  more  complicated,  difficult,  and 
arduoTis  than  was  the  case  with  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  report. 

It  will  be  a  far  more  complicated,  difficult, 
and  arduous  task  for  Congress,  forlbe  execu- 
tive department,  and  for  the  people  them- 
selves to  accomplish  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  present  Commission  reports. 

I  want  to  warn  you,  with  aU  possible 
frankness,  that  the  outcome,  in  terms  of  spe- 
cific accomplishments,  will  in  this  Instance 
be  far  more  uncertain  and  precarious. 

For  this  reason,  I  counsel  both  patience 
and  understanding  on  your  part,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  urge  persistence  of  interest,  and 
tenaclousness  and  firmness  of  purpose. 

Partictilarly  I  hope  you  will  give  close  at- 
tention to  specific  legislative  proposals  for 
Implementing  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations, as  these  specific  proposals  are  con- 
sidered in  Congress,  that  you  will  carefully 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  these  specific 
proposals,  and  that  you  will  give  your  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  the  benefit  of  your 
Judgment  and  of  your  support,  as  individuals 
and  as  an  organization. 

This  is  no  quick  or  easy  task,  and  it  will 
be  a  sotirce  of  great  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  us  to  have  evidence  of  this  con- 
tinued and  active  interest  and  support.  This 
Job  of  combating  big  government  down  in 
Congress  can  sometimes  be  a  somewhat 
lonely  business. 

In  that  connection,  I  hope  you  wUl  not 
regard  it  as  improper  for  me,  as  your  repre- 
sentative, to  invite  3rour  attention  to  some 
of  the  instances  in  the  last  and  present  ses- 
sions of  the  84th  Congress  in  which  I  have 
voted  for  measures  designed  to  implement 
specific  reconmiendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission or  to  further  the  objectives  defined 
by  the  Commission. 

I  believe  3rou  are  entitled  to  this  informa- 
tion, and  that  I  am  entitled  to  offer  this 
evidence  of  my  own  good-faith  performance 
on  this  score: 

1.  I  voted — both  in  the  Hoxise  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House — for  pay  increases  for 
beads  and  assistant  heads  of  executive  de- 
pcu-tments  and  Independent  agencies,  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  Commission  to  aid  in 
securing  and  holding  competent  public  of- 
ficials. This  bill  passed  the  House  last  year 
but  awaits  Senate  action. 
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S.  Bhnflarty.  both  la  ooounltte*  and  In  th« 
Bcww.  I  Totad  for  a  f»i»«i»»^  rlMilfl<aHiMt 
of  all  postal  employaaa  »  m— ma  mTntttl 
Into  lav  last  aaaalop. 

S.  I  votad,  both  tart  ■aaaliiii  aad  thla,  for 
tha  pgfi^mm  oS  dlapoaal  to  prtrate  antar- 
prlaa.  under  adaquata  aafasuardi  <tf  tha  na- 
tional aaeortty  and  ot  tha  oompatltlve  ayatam. 
of  tha  synthatle-nibbar  planta.  In  llna  with 
HooTcr  Oonunlaalon  *^r'"*^mfindatv«»»^'  to' 
allmtnata  unnaccaaary  and  nndealrabla  Oor- 
vnmant  oompaUtlaB  with  prtvata  antarprlaa. 

4.  I  Totad  agalnat  tha  foreign-aid  authoii- 
■aUon  and  apfvoprlatlon  bUla  for  tha  very 
raaaona  vhlch  proinptad  both  the  second 
HooTer  CommlMlon  taak  fcroe,  and  the  Com- 
inlaalfai  Itaelf.  to  aharply  queatlon  and  crltl- 
gl">  tfca  phUoaophy  and  operation  of  thla 
progiam  and  the  lax  methoda  by  which  btl- 
Uona  of  tax  dollan  are  being  appropriated 
and  spent.    I  may  add.  I  waa  In  tha  mlnarlty 


6.  I  voted  for  the  Phillips  amendment  to 
tha  1956  Public  Worka  appropriation  bill, 
deleting  a  46^^  million  Item  for  a  ateam 
powarplant  at  TVA^ln  line  with  tbe  subae- 
ciuant  Hoover  Commission  recommendation: 
•That  the  Government  or  its  agenclea  ceaaa 
building  steam  planta."  I  was  on  the  win- 
ning side  on  this  one. 

•.  I  voted  for  the  Vinson  amendment  to 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  dealgned  to 
daleta  aactlon  630  which  bars  the  dlapoaal  of 
work  traditionally  performed  by  clvUlan  per- 
aonnel  of  the  Defense  Department  to  private 
enterprise  unless  that  action  has  been  justl- 
Had  by  tha  appropriate  committee  of  Con- 
graaa.  Thla  amendment  was  defeated  and 
aectlon  639  was  retained  In  the  bill,  and  you 
Will  recall  that  Prealdent  Klaenbower  severely 
criticized  this  provision — which  threatens  to 
haoMtring  the  Hoover  Conunlsslon  recom- 
mendAtlons  on  this  matter. 

7.  As  a  member  of  the  Houae  Poat  OiBce 
and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power Utilisation.  I  am  working  to  aecure 
further  reducUcna  In  the  2J00.000  civUlan 
payroll  of  the  Federal  Government.  One  leg- 
lalatlva  proposal  of  this  subcommittee  is  a 
requirement  that  every  appropriation  requeat 
from  the  executive  branch  be  accompanied 
by  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such 
propoaed  appropriation  in  urms  of  additional 
paraonnel. 

8.  Plnally.  I  am  flying  back  to  Washington 
after  midnight  toiUght  to  attend  tomorrow 
forenoon  the  first  public  hearings  by  the  Post 
OOca  and  ClvU  Service  Committee  on  pro- 
posed postal  rate  Increases  designed  to  reduce 
the  unconscionable  half -billion-dollar -a-year 
Poat  OlBce  Department  deficit. 

So  much  for  this  personal  allusion,  which 
Z  hope  you  will  accept  In  the  spirit  In  which 
It  is  made.  I  hope  It  will  establish  In  your 
mind  my  devotion  to  the  spirit  and  goala  of 
the  Hoover  Commlaalon  recommendatlona. 

Now  let  ua  turn  to  this  broad  subject. 

May  1  say  that  I  can  think  of  only  one 
other  aaalgnment  which  might  be  as  taipossl- 
hto  aa  the  one  I  have  tonight.  That  would 
ba  to  try  to  give  you.  In  30  minutes,  a  com- 
prehenalve  outline  and  analysis  of  the  con- 
tanta  of  Webeter'a  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
The  Hoover  Commlaalon  reporta  cover  19 
arcaa  of  governmental  operation.  The  re- 
porta cover  1.632  pagea.  plua  many  mlUlon 
additional  worda  contained  In  the  taak  force 
raporta.  As  I  have  said,  the  reports  Include 
314  apeclflc  recommendatlona.  As  the  man 
remarked  who  waa  reading  tha  dictionary 
through,  cover  to  cover.  "Ifs  Interesting 
reading  all  right,  but  the  book  sure  does 
change  the  subject  freqiiantly." 

With  such  a  vast  and  varied  aubject  mat- 
tar,  tha  beat  that  I  can  do  la  call  attention 
to  a  few  main  categorlea  or  types  of  findings 
and  reoomsnendatlona.  Thaaa  llluatratlona. 
I  hope,  will  aarve  to  emphasise  tbe  potential' 
valua  of  tha  CommtaaloB'a  work  and  lacom- 


mandatkma— vahM  not  alona  to  tarma  of  po- 
tentlal  aavlngs  eatlmated  conaarrattvely  at 
$6  billion  a  year,  but  In  terms  of  IneraMad 
•Adancy  of  Oovammant  and.  aaost  Impor- 
tant of  all.  In  terma  of  restraining  and  re- 
▼aralng  tha  trend  toward  too  big.  too  costly, 
too  complex,  and  too  powmful  centrallaMl 
Federal   Government. 

Before  I  go  further,  let  me  be  a  little  maf« 
apeclflc  about  thla  mtiahroomlng  of  Mderal 
Oovemment.  I  know  that  any  reference  to 
thlngs-as-they-were  prior  to— say  1983.  In- 
vites the  devastating  crack  about  "wanting 
to  turn  the  clock  back."  Well,  let  me  say, 
simply.  In  answer  to  that  supposedly  unan- 
swerable argument,  that  I'm  not  Interested 
In  turning  the  clock  back— I  merely  want  to 
keep  the  clock  of  human  prugresa  (and  that 
means  progress  In  freedom  from  tbe  bondage 
of  too  big  Government),  1  merely  want  to 
keep  the  clock  running. 

In  1910  the  annual  budget  was  9604  mil- 
lion. Today  It  la  $63  billion.  In  1910  FM- 
eral  costs  were  about  938  per  average  Ameri- 
can family.  Today  they  are  42  times  as  much. 
or  91.600  per  family.  As  Jim  Farley  pointed 
out  In  the  same  speech  I  qiiotcd  earlier, 
when  he  became  Postmaster  General  In  1933 
the  executive  branch  had  5'72.000  employees, 
with  some  480  different  departmenta  and 
agencies,  and  a  94  billion  budget.  Today 
there  are  ajOO.OOO  clvUlan  employees  plus 
nearly  3  million  more  In  uniform:  more  than 
2.100  departments  and  agenclea  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and — again — a  962  billion 
budget.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Federal 
budget  called  for  taxes  of  9113  per  family,  aa 
agalnM  91.600  per  family  today,  and  the  na- 
tional debt  amounted  to  91.076  per  family  as 
against  IT.OOO  per  family  now.  And  that, 
of  course.  Is  only  a  sUtUtlcal  apprataal  of 
the  mushrooming  of  big  government.  An 
appraisal  in  terms  of  abdicated  or  usurped 
Initiative,  responsibility,  and  power  of  the 
cltl»n.  of  nongovernmental  agencies,  and 
of  local  and  State  unlta  of  government  la 
even  more  appalling.  An  appraisal  In  terma 
of  the  dangerous  concentrations  of  power 
and  capacity  for  Interference  and  dictation 
within  the  Federal  Government  Is  still  worse 
That's  what  I  am  UUlng  about,  and  what  the 
Hoover  Commission  is  Ulking  about,  in  re- 
ferring to  too  big  government. 

Now  as  to  some  of  the  broail  categortea  of 
Hoover  Commission  findings  aad  recommen- 
dations: 

1.  Let  me  refer,  first,  to  whiU  for  want  of 
a  better  designation  I  ahall  describe  aa  the 
headllnemaklng.  Just-how-sUly-can-we-get 
type  of  disclosure,  and  the  reoi>mmendatlons 
offered  for  correcting  that  kind  of  a  situation. 
No  doubt  your  own  Jaycee  publicity  has 
exploited  this  kind  of  thing— 

The  Army  shipping  807.000  pounds  Of 
canned  tomatoea  from  California  and  the 
Navy  simultaneously  shipping  775.000  pounds 
of  tomatoes  from  the  Bast   to   California; 

Tbe  Army  Signal  Corps  authorixing  an  8>i- 
year  supply  of  the  relatively  abort  lived  small 
dry -cell  flashlight  batterlee: 

The  Government  borrowing  money  at  3 
percent  and  then  loaning  It  through  such 
agenclea  as  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration at  a  percent: 

The  26  billion  pieces  of  paper  created  and 
handled  annually  In  Govenunent  opera- 
Uons— forms,  letters,  and  other  papers  which 
laid  end  to  end  would  stretch  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon  13  times. 
And  so.  on  and  on. 

No  one.  I  am  sure,  opposes,  or  wanU  to  get 
caught  oppoalng  the  correction  of  these  klnda 
of  abuses.  That  fact.  I  suspect,  explalna  the 
statement  by  my  abto  and  distlngulahed 
friend.  Mr.  Clarence  Franda.  national  chair- 
man of  the  Cltiaens  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report,  that  "there  Is  very  general 
support  for,  and  no  known  opposition  to 
194  5  of  tbe  314  Hoover  Oomnilssion  recom- 
mendaUona  {aadj  ganeral  support  for.  and 


aUd  0|>poBltJon  to.  anothar  71.5"  with  tha 
remaining  46  recommendations  drawing  both 
atrong  oppoaltlon  from  soma  quartan  and 
varm  support  from  other*. 

It  U  Impossible  to  deUU  the  various  recom- 
mendatlons  offered  by  the  Hoover  Commls- 
sltm  to  correct  such  abuses.  Very  many  of 
them  doubtless  are  among  the  14S  admlnla- 
tratlva  reoommenda  tlons  of  tha  Hoovar  Com- 
mtsston  which  are  within  tha  authority  of 
the  various  departments  and  agenclea  to 
adopt.  The  Oovemment  Operations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Hotise  and  Senate,  as  well  aa 
other  key  Investigating  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  both  Houses,  are,  I  know, 
riding  herd  on  such  abusea  and  thair  admln- 
IstraUve  correction,  as  weU  as  considering 
and  acting  on  recommendatlona  of  tha  cotn- 
mlsalon  requiring  legislative  action. 

Let  me  add.  by  way  of  further  progreM 
report,  that  the  flnal  report  to  Congress  of 
the  Hoover  Commlaalon.  Issued  In  June  1955. 
completing  lu  a-year  life  and  activity,  states 
that  even  at  that  early  date  "a  total  of  50 
Identifiable  actlona  hare  been  taken  by 
varloxis  agenclea,"  by  way  of  Implementing 
administrative  reconunendatlona. 

P*urthernaore,  a  report  made  at  my  request 
by  Hru-old  W.  Met*,  director  of  research  for 
the  CItizena  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Re- 
port and  former  research  director  for  the 
Hoover  Commission.  In  a  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 29.  states: 

"In  the  first  session  of  tha  Mth  Oongraas, 
legislation  waa  enacted  to  Implement  In 
whole  or  In  part  14  recommendatlona  of  tha 
Commission." 

Let  me  Inject  that  this  was  even  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  Commission's  work. 
Mr.  Metz  continues: 

"About  142  of  the  314  reconunendatlona  of 
the  Commlaalon  require  leglalatloo.  Bills 
have  been  Introduced  In  either  or  both 
Houses  to  carry  out  most  of  these  rccom- 
mendatloTM  that  require  It." 

Referring  to  the  admlnUtratlve  recom- 
mendations. Mr.  Metz  further  writes: 

"As  for  tbe  executive  branch,  defense  has 
dons  much  to  implement  the  reporta  of  the 
Commission  on  reaearch  and  development, 
depot  utilization,  food  and  clothing  and 
BTUT>lus  property.  Additional  action  by  this 
most  Important  Department  probably  will  be 
forthcoming  shortly.  The  Oenaral  Services 
Admlnutratlon  U  taking  steps  to  carry  out 
slgnlflcant  portions  of  the  reporta  on  trans- 
portation, Burplus  property,  food  and  cloth- 
Ing.  depot  utilisation,  and  paperwork  man- 
agement, part  1.  On  January  26.  1956  the 
President  directed  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  give  careful  study  to 
Implementing  the  Commlaslon's  propoaala  of 
personnel  and  civil  service.  Also  In  January, 
tbe  President  appointed  a  apedal  commis- 
sion to  watch  and  report  on  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  pursuant  to  a 
Commission  recommendation." 

1  think  thU  U  evidence,  from  a  most  trust- 
worthy source,  that  the  Hoover  Commission 
reports  and  recommendations  are  not  being 
permitted  merely  to  gather  dust  In  either 
bureaucrauc    or    congreaalonal    plgeonhotea. 

2  l*t  me  cite  a  second  major  category  of 
Hoover  Commlaalon  recommendations— thoas 
which  Involve  either  broad  or  apeclflc  gov- 
ernments! policy.  I  offer  three  examplea  of 
such  recommendations,  and  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  these  types  of  recommenda- 
Uona  are  tha  direct  result  of  the  much 
broader  mandate  given  tbe  second  Hoover 
Commission  by  Congress,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  in  thU  talk  I  abould  alao  like 
to  point  out.  most  emphatically,  that  Ira- 
plemenUng  this  type  at  recommendation  U 
quite  a  different  undertaking  than  merely 
trying  to  eliminate  aome  of  the  simpler 
branda  of  governmental  foollahneas. 

Example  1:  The  curtaUment  or  eUmlna- 
tlon  of  governmental  oompeUtlon  with  prt- 
vata  antarprlaa.     Ton  will  notice  that  tha 
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Commlaalon  Itself  rejected  Its  own  task 
force's  recommendation  that  Federal  power 
proJecU,  such  as  TVA.  be  sold  to  private  In- 
dustry. There  la  an  area  here  for  honest 
dlRerences  of  Judgment  and  opinion,  for 
opposing  views  aa  to  how  far  or  how  fast 
we  should  go  in  disposing  of  Government 
business  activities — particularly  where  na- 
tional security  Is  genuinely  Involved.  Cer- 
tainly here  la  an  area  which  will  require 
careful  congressional  acrutiny  and  consid- 
ered judgment.  This  does  not  argue  that 
notbing  should  be  done  or  that  a  hard  and 
fast  position  can  be  taken.  It  does  argue 
that  you,  as  well  aa  we  in  Congress,  will 
want  to  weigh  the  mattera  as  carefully  and 
wisely  as  we  can. 

Example  2:  The  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommendations with  reference  to  Federal 
medical  services,  particularly  aa  they  relate 
to  the  care  of  veterans.  Here  la  an  Instance 
In  which  emotionalized  reaction  and  prea- 
sure  group  activity  could  make  a  ahamblea 
of  sound  economy  measures,  particularly 
since  these  health  services  now  Involve  some 
30  million  Americans;  here,  alao,  la  a  field 
In  which  cold  statlstlca  alone  cannot  pro- 
vide the  only  criterion  for  wise  Judgment 
and.  let  me  add.  I  do  not  believe  for  one 
moment  that  the  Hoover  Conunlsslon  placed 
the  dollar  mark  above  humanitarian  con- 
slderatlons  In  this  area.  Certainly  thla  la 
an  aspect  of  the  Conunlsslon  reconunenda- 
tions  which  calls  fur  united  support  of  all 
recommendatlona  on  which  there  la  agree- 
ment, and  full,  frank,  face-to-face  study 
and  debate  of  those  recommendatlona  which 
win  inevitably  be  In  controversy. 

Example  3:  Tbe  broad  and  highly  contro- 
▼ersial  field  of  foreign  aid  involves  the  dual 
problem   uf   admiuUtratlve   reforms,  recom- 


mended by  the  Hoover  Ccmmlsalon.  and  tha 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  all  or  parts  of 
this  program.  Obviously  this  Is  an  area 
in  which  Executive  recommendations  and 
congressional  decisions  will  necessarily  ba 
the  determining  factor.  I  believe  the  nuiny 
searching  questions  ralaed  In  the  Hoover 
Comnolsslon  and  Its  task  force  reports  are 
of  tremendous  value  in  helping  the  Nation, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Executive  grapple  with 
this  problem.  My  votes  In  the  past  Indicate 
my  own  thinking  to  date  on  the  subject. 
This  Is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  a  full- 
dress  discussion  of  this  crucial  Issue.  I  will 
only  make  this  observation  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  congressional  approval  for  a 
10-year  program  of  foreign  aid  Is  not — I  re- 
peat, not— consonant,  In  my  Judgment,  with 
either  the  spirit  of  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission.  I  shall  op- 
poae  It. 

8.  A  final  area  of  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommendatlona haa  to  do,  actually,  with  basic 
legislative  procedure,  as  It  relates  to  appro- 
priations and  to  tbe  recovery  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Its  seriously  weakened  control  of 
the  pursestrlngs.  Stated  brlefiy,  and  in 
simplest  terms,  it  would  require,  as  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommends,  "that  the 
executive  budget  and  congressional  appro- 
priations be  made  on  an  annual  accrued 
basis."  even  while  authorization  of  a  long- 
term  project  would  still  be  possible  by  a 
single  congressional  action.  Ihls  would  re- 
duce. If  not  eliminate,  vast  carryovers  of  un- 
expended funds:  It  would  permit  annual  re- 
view of  progress,  of  costs,  and  of  Executive 
performance,  and  would  obviate  the  grave 
situation  reported  by  the  Budget  Director  in 
October  1953,  that  as  of  July  1  of  that  year 
"981    billion    of    tuifinanced    approprlatlona 


existed  as  a  claim  against  current  and  future 
income  or  b(»Towlng." 

This  subject  Is  too  vast  for  detailed  dis- 
cussion here — but  I  believe  it  is  a  key  to  very 
substantial  economies,  to  the  effective  con- 
gressional control  of  spending  required  by 
the  Constitution,  and  to  sound  fiscal  policy 
which,  in  importance,  overshadows  many  of 
the  more  dramatic  and  spectacular  findings 
and  reconunendatlona  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. It  Is  one  more  assurance  that  even 
in  big  government,  government  aa  the  agent 
of  the  people  and  of  the  national  welfare, 
will  have  a  fighting  chance  to  govern  juatly, 
wisely,  and  well. 

I  know  of  no  more  appropriate  worda  with 
which  to  close  these  already  too-lengthy 
remarks  than  this  concluding  statement  of 
the  Hoover  Commlaslon's  final  report: 

"The  problems  before  the  Conunlsslon  have 
by  no  means  been  purely  financial.  In  our 
recommendations  we  have  sought  alx  objec- 
Uves: 

"First.  To  preserve  the  full  security  of  the 
Nation  In  a  disturbed  world. 

"Second.  To  nmlntaln  the  functioning  of 
all  necessary  agencies  which  make  for  tha 
common  welfare. 

"Third.  To  stimulate  the  fundamental  re- 
search upon  which  national  security  and 
progress  are  based. 

"Poiuth.  To  Improve  the  efficiency  and 
eliminate  waste  in  the  executive  agenclea. 

"Fifth.  To  eliminate  or  reduce  Govern- 
ment competition  with  private  enterprise. 

"Sixth,  and  perhaps  the  most  Important 
of  all.  To  strengthen  tbe  economic,  social, 
and  governmental  structxu-e  which  has 
brought  us.  now  for  166  years,  constant  bless- 
ings and  progresa." 


SENATE 

Ti  ESDAY,  March  20,  1956 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  19. 
1956) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  Ood.  as  noontide  marks 
the  fast  hurrying  day,  and  the  voices  of 
this  Chamber  are  hushed  to  silence,  we 
would  steady  our  hearts  and  minds  in 
the  glorious  thought  that  amidst  all  life's 
fleeting  scenes  we  are  with  Thee,  who 
changeth  not. 

We  come  In  the  heat  and  burden  of 
another  day,  grateful  for  the  love  that 
our  indifference  cannot  discourage  and 
for  the  patience  that  our  folly  cannot  ex- 
haust. Come  to  us,  we  pray  Thee,  as  re- 
fining fire,  tc  purge  our  inner  lives  from 
hatred  and  envy,  from  prejudice  and 
malice.  Suffer  us  not  to  let  the  sim  go 
down  on  our  wrath.  In  a  mad  and  vio- 
lent day  may  we  walk  and  work  in  the 
peace  that  the  world  cannot  give,  in 
the  charity  that  thlnketh  no  evil,  in  the 
good  will  that  bridges  all  chasms.  And 
when  the  sunset  comes,  may  we  face  its 
summons  with  an  approving  conscience 
void  of  offense  toward  Thee  and  our  fel- 
low men.  We  ask  It  through  riches  of 
grace  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTINO    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UwnxD  States  Senate, 

PaZSmENT  PKO  TEMPOKE, 

Waahington,  D.  C,  March  20. 1956. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Albcn  W.  Bakklet,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Waltex  F.  Geobce. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.   BARKLEY   thereupon   took   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  temiwre. 


Senate  on  official  business  of  the  8«uite 
in  connection  with  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  beginning  tomorrow, 
and  until  Saturday  of  this  week. 

THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. ]4arch  19, 1956,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
March  19.  1956,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  1483)  for 
the  relief  of  Irf  an  Kawar. 


Mr. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
FREAR.    Mr.    President.   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  to  be  absent  from  the 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- ' 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia  may  meet 
this  afternoon  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
a  Presidential  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectionk  it  is  ao  or- 
dered. 
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OSBDfBR  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUnNB  BUSINESS 

Ifr.  JOHNSON  of  TexM.  Mr.  Preal- 
dent.  I  mAc  nnanimom  consent  thmt  there 
iBftjr  be  the  usual  morning  hour,  for  the 
presentation  of  petitions  and  memorials, 
the  introduction  of  bills,  and  the  trans- 
action oS.  other  routine  business,  with  a 
2-minute  limitation  on  statements. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dcred. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

TTie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

BXPOBT   ON    CXKTAn*    MlLITAST   PUlCS 

CoiriBACTa 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Dcfenae.  Supply,  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
purmmnt  to  law.  a  report  on  military  prime 
contracts  with  business  firms  for  work  In  the 
UnltMl  States  for  the  period  July  1.  1955. 
tlvougb  January  31.  1954  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) :  to  the  Conualttse  on  BaiUc- 
tng  and  Currency. 

ZiofxiBNTanoi*  or  Inttbnational  Convxn- 

nON     To     FAdUTATX     TH«     iMFORTATIOJf     OF 

OoMMKBCui.     Samplks     ano     AowrisiNa 


A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  International  Convention 
TO  PaclllUte  the  ImporUtlon  of  Commercial 
Samples  and  Advertising  Matter  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SMrasLisHifBifT  or  Ovrant  PosmoMs  nt 
DsraancKMT  or  Commxbcx 

A  totter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  fx-oposed  toglalaUon 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  eight  posi- 
tions for  specUlly  qualified  scientific  and 
professional  personnel  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  with  rates  of  compensation  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  pay- 
abto  under  Public  Law  313.  80th  Congress, 
■s  amended  and  supplemented  (with  accom- 
panying pa|}ers):  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OOe*  and  ClvU  Ssrvloe. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petiti(»3s,  etc..   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and   referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  tta0  ACTINO  PRB8IDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore^ 
A  resolution  of  the  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  atate  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Resolution  16 
"Kasolution  urging  Federal  action  to  support 

the  elvll-rlghts  decision  of  the  Supreme 

Ooort  of  the  United  States 

••Whereas  our  great  American  democracy 
was  founded  upon  the  basic  concepts  of 
•quaUty  and  lll>erty  for  all.  which  principles 
are  embodied  In  our  Constitution  and  cher- 
lahed  as  the  supreme  law  of  our  land;  and 

"Whereas  these  doctrines  of  equality  and 
fraadom  have  been  fountainheads  of  strength 
to  our  Nation  which  have  t>ome  us  through 
otir  ttmas  of  trial,  nurtured  us  as  a  free  peo- 
ple who  have  matured  a  mighty  and  thriving 
oivlUsatlon,  and  brought  us  to  an  ascendency 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth;  and 

"Wteraas  theirs  ha-rs  been  relUble  reports 
of  serious  violations  of  these  American  demo- 
cratio  principles  In  certain  of  our  aister 
States  of  the  South  which  threaten  the  na- 
tional seetirlty.  the  orderly  processes  of  com- 


merce among  the  several   States,  and   ttoa 
welfare  of  the  Nation:  and 

"Whereas,  according  to  these  reports  of 
this  critical  sltxiatlon.  the  ecmstltutlonal 
rt^ts  of  cltlaens  to  vote  and  engage  In  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  to  travel,  work,  and 
attend  school  are  violated  frequently  and 
often  with  means  of  physical  violence  and 
terror;  and 

"Whereas  these  attacks,  based  soely  upon 
bigotry  and  ra^  prejudice,  have  In  soom 
Southern  States  achieved  the  sanction  of 
State  governments  In  the  form  of  nefarious 
attempts  to  defy  the  8upn>me  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  to  threaten  nullification 
erf  the  Constitution;  and 

nwhereas  such  unlawful  acta  and  overt 
defiance  of  the  Con.stltutlcn  and  the  power 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  are  of 
national  concern,  regardless  of  the  States 
in  which  they  occur,  and  demand  the  cog- 
nisance of  aU  States,  as  aell  as  the  active 
attention  of  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause they  are  repugnant  to  every  moral, 
religious,  and  political  principle  of  otu-  great 
American  democracy  and  serloiisly  ^weaken 
the  United  States  in  the  Intarnatlonal  con- 
flict between  democracy  and  totalitarianism: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Retolveti  by  the  AMembJy  of  the  St*te  of 
California.  That  It  memorializes  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  the  necessary  acticn  to  support  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
clvU  rlghta  by  the  uUllzatlon  of  available 
agencies  and  facilities  to  maintain  peace  and 
order,  protect  the  rights  o*  dtisens.  and 
enforce  the  laws  of  our  land:  and  be  It 
fiuther 

•Kesolved.  That  copies  of  thto  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Speiker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  of  the  Stafe  of  Calif omta  in 
the  Congress  of  the  Unltetl  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Woodvllle. 
Calif..  Chamber  of  Conunercc.  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legUlatlon  to  provide  funds 
for  the  construction  of  Success  Dam.  on  the 
Tuie  River,  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission. San  Diego.  Calif.,  approving  the 
need  for  a  national  policy  to  stimulate  the 
domestic  fishing  Industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Terminus 
Dam  Project  Committee.  Tulare.  Calif,  fa- 
voring the  early  construction  of  the  Termi- 
nus Dam  in  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Saint  Martin's 
Council  2489.  Knlghta  of  Columbus.  Amlty- 
vllle.  Long  Island.  N.  T..  favoring  enactment 
of  the  so-called  Brlcker  amendment,  relat- 
ing to  the  treatymaklng  power;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table.  ' 


RETENTION      OP     EMPLOYEES      AT 
UNITED      STATES      ARMORY      IN 
SPRINGFIELD.        BIASS— RESOLU- 
TIONS        OF         MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE    OP    REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior     Senator     from     Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Saltoiistai,l1.  I  present,  for  appro- 
priate   reference,    and    ask    unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoss. 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of   the   Commonwealth   of 
Massachusetts  on  March  5    1956 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolutions  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and.  imder 
the  rule,  the  resolutions  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


The  resolutions  were  received,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoio' 
as  follows:  ' 

RasoluUons  menuirtalizlng  Congna  and  th« 

Department  of  Defense  to  retain  employees 

of  the  United  States  Armory  in  Sprli^fleld 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 

Defense  has  announced  that  799  employees 

of  the  United  State*  Armory  at  Springfield 

wlU  be  dismissed   from  employment  on  or 

before  June  SO.  19M;  and 

Whereas  these  employees  have  devoted 
many  years  of  faithful  service  to  the  pro- 
duction of  matarlal  essenUal  to  the  naUonal 
defense;  and 

Whereas  the  skill  of  said  employeee  In 
turning  out  implements  of  war  cannot  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  In  any  part  of  this  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  said  skUl  Is  of  great  tanportanea 
In  this  critical  period,  and  should  not  be 
permltt«l  to  be  lost  by  the  Department  at 
Defense:  and 

Whereas  the  record  of  the  Springfield  Ar- 
mory and  Ita  service  to  the  country  since  Ita 
establishment  as  the  first  United  States  ar- 
senal has  not  been  equaled  by  any  other 
military  equipment  Installation:  Therefor* 
be  it 

Xesotved,  That  the  United  State  Depart- 
ment of  Defease  u  hereby  urged  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetta  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  needs  of  all  military  unlta,  present 
and  future,  for  the  purposs  of  making  every 
possible  effort  to  retain  all  of  the  employees 
affected  by  this  contemplated  layoff,  to  the 
end  that  the  defense  of  our  country  shall 
not  be  Jeopardized  by  the  loss  of  their  Im- 
portant skllU;  and  be  It  further 

Remlveit.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  forwarded  to  each  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  United  States 
House  of  Repreaentatlves  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


COOPERATIVE  TAX  POUCY— RESO- 
LUTION OP  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OP  FARMER  COOPERATIVES.  L06 
ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  arnl  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  resolution  on  co-op  tax  policy 
adopted  by  the  National  CouncU  of 
Farmer   Cooperatives   at    Los   Angeles, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
CoopssATivx  Tax  Pouct  Rxaonmow  Aoorrra 

»T  TM8  Natonal  Covnch.  ov  FAaiccas  Co- 

orxaarvsa.  JAiroAar  lg-19.  1956 

The  clear  IntenUon  of  the  Congress  In  1961 
In  the  changes  made  In  the  tax  treatment  of 
farmer  cooperatives  was  that  the  aavUigs 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  such  organi- 
satlons  should  be  subject  to  a  single  tax. 
A  number  of  Court  decisions  since  1081  tend 
to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  above  In- 
tent. 

Therefore,  the  National  CouncU  of  Farm- 
er Cooperatives  states  ita  support  of  ths 
following  policies  and  principles: 

1.  Farmer  cooperatives  are  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  farmers  and  operate  on  a  cost  of 
doing  business  basU  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  providing  essential  services  and  in- 
creasing the  Income  of  their  farmer  mem- 
bers and  patrons.  Under  such  operations 
and  purposes,  the  savings  resulting  there- 
from which  the  ooopcratlve  distributes  to 
the  patrons  under  an  obligation  and  agree- 
ment to  do  so  represents  income  to  the 
patron.     Such  amounta  are,  and  should  be 
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excludlble  or  deductible  by  the  cooperstlv*. 
and  the  right  of  members  and  patrons  to 
receive  such  refunds  as  income,  whathsr  In 
cash  or  non-cash  form,  and  to  invsst  melt 
amounta  In  their  cooperatives  cither  di- 
rectly or  by  setoff,  should  be  recognlaad. 

The  council  supporta  the  tax  status  of 
farmer  cooperatives  under  existing  law  and 
shall  seek  clarification  of  the  1951  act  as 
to  the  taxable  status  of  patrons  with  regard 
to  dlstrlbuUons  mads  to  them  by  their 
cooperatives.  In  line  with  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  the  passage  of  that  act. 

2.  The  councU  Is  opposed  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a  withholding  tax  to  patronage  re- 
funds and  reaffirms  the  principles  of  Ita 
resolution  adopted  at  ths  1(>51  annual  mact- 
lug  to  the  effect  that — 

A  withholding  tax  on  patronage  refunds 
Is  unnecessary  and  unsound.  It  would  un- 
duly burden  cooperatives  In  both  cost  and 
manpower  In  deducting,  recording,  reporting, 
and  remitting  such  taxss  without  nuitnrUUy 
increasing  net  revaoue  collections.  Beeausa 
the  tax  withheld  has  no  relation  to  the  rate 
of  taxes  owed'  by  the  recipient,  naany  re- 
clplenta  would  be  entitled  to  tax  refunds, 
and  the  cost  in  money  and  manpower  of 
internal  revenue  administration  would  be 
unnecessarily  and  substanttally  Incteaaed. 
Furthermore,  a  withholding  tax  would  con- 
fuse, rather  than  clarify,  the  taxable  status 
of  such  refunds. 

3.  The  council  seeks  legislation  which 
would  eliminate  the  double  taxation  to 
patrons  and  members  which  occurs  when 
the  Treasury  seeks  to  Impose  In  the  same 
year  a  tax  both  on  cash  paymenta  In  re- 
demption of  prior  Isstiss  of  non-cash  patron- 
are  distributions,  and  also  on  current  dls- 
trlbuUons In  non-cash  form. 

4.  The  executive  conunittee  Is  given  the  au- 
thority to  implement  the  above  policies  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  in  a  manner  deemed 
best  designed  to  accomplish  thesa  axpresaed 
objectives.  | 


INTERSTATE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM— RESOLUTION  OF  CITY 
COUNCIL  OF  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred,  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  City  CouncU 
of  the  City  of  MlimeapoUs.  Minn., 
urging  that  Congress  pass  legislation  for 
an  Interstate  Federal  highway  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscou.  as  follows: 

RcsoLcnoif  EwDOESiKo  Action  bt  T»tx  Cow- 

CRKS8  or  THK  UNmo  Statzs  at  This  Session 

in  thx  establishmxnt  and  financing  or  s 

Feobuu.  Intxbstatx  Hichwat  Ststsm 

Whereas  the  city  of  Minneapolis  Is  vitally 

concerned  In  the  determination  of  a  location 

and  design  of  major  highways.  Federal,  State, 

and  local,  In  the  city  of  Minneapolis;  and 

Whereas  such  determination  has  a  sig- 
nificant bearing  upon  ths  development  of  a 
long  range  capital  Improvament  program  of 
the  city;  and 

Whereas  the  specific  location  of  major 
highways  In  the  city  Is  a  necessary  prere- 
quisite to  decisions  by  business  and  Industry 
on  location  of  planta.  facilities  and  services 
in  the  dty:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Jtesoloed  by  the  City  Couricil  of  the  Cffy 
of  Mtnneapotis.  That  ws  endorse  and  tuge 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
at  this  session  to  adopt  a  highway  and 
finance  program  on  tha  IntarstaU  Federal 
system. 

Purtlter.  tbat  tha  alty  olcrit  be  dlraeted  t* 
transmit,  forthwith,  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
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to  each  Member  at  tha  House  and  Senate 
tram  tha  State  of  Minnesota. 
PmsMI  Msrcb  9. 1906. 

Woaan  K.  Oroaowsai. 
President  of  the  Counett. 
Approvwl  March  12. 1956. 

Knc  a.  Hom,  Magar. 
Attest: 

Lbohasd  A.  JoHirsoif , 

City  Clerk. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BONNESOTA  TELE- 
PHONE ASSOCIATION.  INC. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RscoRo,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, two  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Minnesota  Telephone  Association,  Inc., 
at  their  47th  annual  ccmvention  held  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolutions  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  resolutions  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolutions,  presented  by  Mr. 
HuKPHKffT.  were  received,  appropriately 
referred,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRB  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"Whereas  occupancy  of  highway  rlghta- 
of-way  by  utilities  beneflta  the  public  as 
utilities  have  been  permitted  and  encouraged 
by  legislative  enactmenta  and  miuilclpal 
ordinances  over  the  years  to  make  use  of 
public  highways  for  the  location  of  their 
plant  and  faculties  in  order  to  stimulate  de- 
velopment of  utility  services  and  to  make 
these  services  available  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  by  the  courta  that 
utilities  do  not  occupy  public  righta-of-way 
by  sufferance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
they  construct  faculties  In  public  rlghta-of- 
way  under  legislative  sanction  their  right  to 
continue  to  use  the  public  highway  becomes 
a  fixed  and  vested  property  right  (e.  g. 
Russell  V  Sebastian  (233  U.  S.  195) );  and 

"Whereas  the  burden  of  relocation  costa 
falls  on  the  subscriber  as  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing utility  services  can  t>e  met  only  through 
rates  collected  from  the  ctistomer;  and 

"Whereas  relocation  eoeta  should  be 
charged  to  the  highway  project  as  the  cost 
of  relocating  utility  plant  and  faculties  re- 
quired by  highway  Improvennent  projecta 
must,  ot  course,  be  met  from  soum  source. 
and.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  primary  ques- 
tion for  determination  is  where  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  cost  equitably  resta;  and 

"Whereas  relocation  problem  cannot  be 
settled  on  State  level  as  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  construction  of  Federal- 
aid  highways  stems  from  the  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  promoting  Interstate 
commerce  and  the  national  defense;  and 

"Whereas  relocation  costa  of  railroads  are 
paid  from  Federal  funds  as  reimbursement  of 
railroads  for  rtiocatlon  costa  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  Federal-aid  projecta  Is  Justi- 
fiable. However,  there  is  no  sound  basis  for 
relieving  one  utility,  the  railroad,  of  a  burden 
which  Lb  left  to  be  borne  by  the  users  of  other 
utility  servteee.  The  unfairness  of  this  Is 
even  more  apparent  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
railroad  faellltlss  create  a  hazard  to  the 
traveling  public,  but  the  facilities  of  other 
utilities  do  not  present  a  hazard.  The  argu- 
ment is  advanced  that  railroads  are  reim- 
bursed from  Federal  funds  because  their 
laotUUes  ars  slttutad  within  private  rights- 
of-way.  ^>aclal  provlsioai  for  relief  In  the 
rmOmnl-mid  Rigbway  Act  would  not  be  re- 
quired If  the  railroad  problem  only  Involved 
tiM  fast  tha*  tbelr  faemttas  are  located  on 
private  tt^ts-of-way.  AU  private  ptupeity 
uwuara  are  entitlad  to  eompauaattan  vndor 
general    condemnation    laws.    The    special 


provision  Is  needed  to  relieve  the  railroads  ot 
the  above-mentioned  varying  State  obliga- 
tions to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  •uiwin^Mtn 
the  hazards  of  railway  grade  crossings  which 
are  Imposed  on  them  regardless  of  whether 
their  facilities  are  on  private  or  public 
rlghte-of-way.  Certainly,  the  other  utilities 
are  entitled  to  equal  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  State  laws  Imposing  varying  obliga- 
tions on  them;  and 

"Whereas  use  of  highways  as  access  for 
maintenance  of  facilities  Is  no  justification 
for  refusal  to  reimburse  utilities,  as  It  has 
iseen  stated  that  the  uUlitles  receive  some 
advantage  t>eca\iae  of  the  convenience  of  the 
highways  as  a  means  of  access  for  maintain- 
ing and  servicing  their  facilities.  This  is  tm- 
disputed  but  this  argiunent  ignores  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  without  access  through  use  of 
the  highways  to  their  facilities,  the  utlUtles 
would  be  wholly  unable  to  furnish  service  to 
the  public.  Here  again  the  use  of  highways 
by  the  utilities  In  this  respect  promotca  the 
pubUe  Interest;  and 

"Whereas  impact  of  modem  highways  Is 
particidarly  burdensome  on  smaller  utlUtiea 
as  the  Impact  on  the  utiliUes  of  the  t^hn^g^ng 
character  of  modern  highways  has  N^i^ramtf 
Increasingly  serious  In  recent  years.  The 
primary  and  Interstate  highways  involving 
the  constnictlon  of  multiple  lanes,  clover 
leaves,  and  other  features  have  necesaitoted 
ooatly  utility  relocations — amoves  for  ths 
third  and  fourth  time  are  not  uncommon. 
These  costly  relocations  result  in  great  hard- 
ships parUcularly  on  the  smaller  utmties, 
both  publicly  and  privately  owned  with 
limited  resources;  and 

"Whereas  a  number  of  States  have  recog- 
nized the  principle  of  reimbursement  In  the 
case  of  toll  roads,  as  the  Impact  of  the  chang- 
ing character  of  modem  highways  en  utUtty 
eorapaniea  Is  receiving  recognition  by  tha 
States  on  roads  which  are  not  constructed 
out  of  funds  appropriated  for  Federal-aid 
highways  or  funds  expended  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  State  Highway  Commission. 
A  number  of  States  in  recent  years  have 
PBssed  statutes  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  tiu*nplkes  or  toll  roads.  In  size  and 
character  of  construction  they  are  similar 
to  Federal -aid  highways.  Seventeen  State 
legislatures,  largely  in  the  last  2  years,  have 
recognized  that  public  utilities  should  be 
fully  reimbursed  for  relocation  coeto  incident 
to  the  construction  of  theee  toll  roads.  The 
following  States  have  so  provided:  Florida. 
1953;  Oeorgta.  1952;  Illinois,  1953;  Kansas. 
1953;  Kentucky,  1950;  Louisiana,  1952; 
Michigan,  1953;  Nebraska,  1953;  New  Jersey. 
1948;  New  York,  1946;  North  Carolina,  1961; 
Ohio.  1940;  Oklahoma,  1953;  Rhode  Istand. 
1954;  Texas,  1953.  VUglnU.  1952;  Wisoonsln. 
1953;  and 

"Whereas,  relocation  costa  whUe  serious 
to  utilities  would  not,  burden  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program,  as  tesUmony  pre- 
sented to  the  Public  Works  Committee  ot 
Congress  shows  that  oosta  experienced  by 
UtlUtles  are  of  serloiu  conoern  to  the  Indi- 
vidual utUities  but  are  a  smaU  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  constructing  Fsderal-s3d  high- 
ways; and 

"Whereas  a  study  was  made  tuder  the 
direction  of  Congress  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  cost  being  Imposed  on  utili- 
Ues as  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964 
(PubUo  Law  860)  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  a  study  'which  shall  In- 
clude a  review  and  financial  analysis  ot 
existing  relationship  between  the  State 
highway  departmenta  and  affected  utUities 
of  aU  kinds.'  Tha  Bacretary  of  Commcroe 
destgnstad  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to 
maka  tlia  study.  Tlie  Biweau  called  on  the 
various  utilities  for  asslstanos  In  obtaining 
the  extent  erf  the  cost  Imposed  on  tha  utlU- 
tiea by  the  relocation  of  utUl^  faculties  la 
order  to  aooommodate  I>Bdaral-akt  highway 
projaeta.  Tha  resulta  of  this  study  were  re- 
ported to  CongrasB  ia  Fsbruaiy  19M:  Mow. 
therefore,  be  it 
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"Keaotved  by  the  Minnesota  Telephone 
Aanoeitttion,  Inc.,  in  convention  assembled, 
this  tSth  da^  of  February  1959.  That  thla 
document  be  served  on  each  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Congressional  delegation  and 
that  they  and  the  whole  Congress  be  urged 
and  requested  to  Include  utility  highway 
relocation  costs  in  total.  In  any  legislation 
so  as  to  provide  reimbursements  to  utilities 
affected  under  the  vast  Federal-aid  highway 
program. 

"Resolution  adopted  unanimously  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1956.  by  the  47th  annual  conven- 
tion, Minnesota  Telephone  Association.  Inc.. 
held  at  the  St.  Paul  Hotel.  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
February  13.  14.  and  15.  1956. 

"Attest: 

"KnTH  W.  VocT, 
"Secretary-Treasurer." 

Tb  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

"Whereas  over  5.000  Independent  tele- 
phone companies  provide  service  in  11.000 
cities  and  towns.  Most  of  the  exchanges  are 
very  small,  many  having  less  than  100  tele- 
phones. Many  switchboards  are  taken  care 
of  by  housewives  in  their  homes.  Eighty 
percent  of  Independent  telephones  are  in  res- 
dences.  many  of  them  farm  homes:  and 

"Whereas  living  costs  are  much  lower  In 
small  towns.  In  a  small  community  a  5-room 
house  may  rent  for  930  or  t35  compared  with 
•60  or  $1C0  in  large  towns.  In  small  towns 
many  people  have  vegetable  gardens  with 
ehlckens.  and  a  cow  in  the  barn:  and 

"Whereas  independent  telephone  company 
revenues  disable  them  from  paying  wage 
rates  considered  reasonable  in  large  towns. 
Average  annual  earnings  per  telephone  for 
independent  companies  range  generally  from 
$90  to  $4!>.  many  a  great  deal  lees:  and 

"Whereas  a  telephone  exchange  must  pro- 
Tide  24-hour  service,  a  wage  increase  hits  it 
three  times  a  day.  There  are  three  8-hour 
shifts:  and 

"Whereas  present  law  exempts  'any  switch- 
board  operator  employed  in  a  public  tele- 
phone exchange  which  has  less  than  730 
stations.'  When  an  exemption  of  500  sta- 
tions was  provided  by  Congress  in  1939.  it 
was  given  because  'small  telephone  compa- 
ales  •  •  •  are  financially  unable  to  comply 
with  the  wage  provisions  of  tiM  act'  (House 
committee  Kept.  I4'8.  76th  Cong.,  1st  sees., 
accompanying  exemption  Mil.  August  3, 
1990).  When  in  1949  Congress  increased  the 
nemptlcn  of  730  stations  Senator  Butlzb 
of  Nebraska  who  Introduced  an  amendment 
In  the  Senate,  said:  'I  believe  that  my 
amendment  really  comes  close  to  carrying  out 
the  original  Intent  by  exempting  most  of  the 
smaller  Independent  companies  which  serve 
small  towns  or  rural  sections  '  (Conoression- 
sa.  Rscoao.  vol.  95.  pt.  9.  p.  12489) :  and 

"Whereas  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  1939  sent  telegrams  to 
State  public  utility  commissions  asking  if 
any  exemption  should  be  provided  and  how. 
Twenty-two  commissions  recommended  1.000 
telephones.  1  recommended  750.  6  recom- 
mended 500  and  1  recommended  250:  and 

"Whereas  if  exemption  is  repealed  it  will 
cripple  many  small  exchanges.  They  vrould 
be  compelled  to  increase  rates  so  high  that 
farmers  snd  small  income  people  In  rural 
areas  would  take  out  their  telephones. 
Service  would  t>e  seriously  curtailed.  This 
essential  branch  of  Amerlcsui  small  business 
would  be  on  the  way  out.  Senator  BrrrLxa 
said  In  1949  when  his  amendment  was  being 
considered : 

"  'In  practically  every  State,  telephone 
rates  are  regulated  by  the  State  commission 
and,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  those  rates 
are  based  primarily  on  costs  of  operation.  It 
Is  obvious  that  if  their  costs  go  up  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  rates  to  subscribers.  In 
many  farming  regions  the  subscribers  simply 
will  not  stand  for  an  Increase  in  rates,  and 
tt  will  simply  mean  that  many  subacrlbers 
will  discontinue  their  phone  service.    I  do 


not  believe  we  want  to  bring  about  that  re- 
sult. Mr.  President.  We  should  be  aiming  at 
methods  to  expand  telephone  service  In  rural 
regions  instead  of  passing  regulations  that 
will  have  the  effect  of  cutting  down  the 
availability  of  such  service.  *  •  *  In  case  of 
sickness  or  some  other  emergency,  a  tele- 
phone frequently  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  should  take  any  action  that  will 
place  the  telephone  service  In  these  sections 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  farm  family. 
We  do  not  have  enough  telephones  on  the 
farm  today,  Mr.  President.  I  certainly  dont 
believe  the  Congress  should  take  any  action 
to  make  it  still  more  diillcult  for  the  farmer 
to  acquire  such  service. 

"  'It  is  Important  to  realize  that  if.  as  ex- 
pected, the  application  of  the  75-cent  mini- 
mum forces  a  sharp  Increase  in  rates  and 
results  In  many  subscribers  dropping  their 
telephones.  It  will  mean  unemployment 
among  the  very  group  that  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  benefit — that  is.  the  telephone 
operators  themselves.  If  several  hundred 
present  subscribers  discount  their  service  st 
each  of  the  exchanges  alTi>cted.  It  will  mean 
that  1  or  2  or  3  of  th'^e  operators  will 
be  'laid  off  at  these  exchanges'  tCoNcaxs- 
sioMAL  Recobo.  vol.  95.  pt    9,  p.  12489):  and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  now  again  raised 
the  nunimum  hourly  wa^  to  61  per  hour 
effective  March  1.  1956  further  aggravating 
the  situation  and  causing  the  Impact  to  be 
even  greater  should  the  7.jO-station  operator 
exemption  be  repealed:  and 

"Whereas  In  many  tow:is  a  telephone  ex- 
change is  the  only  business  subject  to  the 
Wage-Hcur  Act  because  .t  is  the  only  one 
doing  interstate  business  If  the  exchange 
loses  its  exemption  and  in  compelled  to  pay 
a  higher  wage  than  the  pn^valllng  wage  there 
will  be  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  from 
subscribers,  other  employers,  regulstory 
commissions,  etc.  As  puolic  utilities,  rates 
of  telephone  companies  are  under  strict 
public  regulation;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  no  surer  way  of  putting 
small  business  out  of  business  than  by  sub- 
jecting small  business  in  every  instance  to 
legislative  standards  considered  reasonable 
in  large  nxetropoUtan  are;ts:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Minnesota  Telephone  At' 
sociation.  Inc.,  in  content  (on  mssembled  this 
ISth  day  of  February  19SS.  That  this  docu- 
ment be  served  on  each  member  of  the  Min- 
nesota congressional  delegation  and  that 
they  and  the  whole  Congress  be  urged  and 
requested  to  preserve  the  750-staUon  opera- 
tor exemption  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

"Resolution  adopted  unanimously  Febru- 
arv  15.  1956.  bv  the  47th  annual  convention. 
Minnesota  Telephone  Association.  Inc..  held 
at  the  St.  Paul  Hotel.  St  Paul,  Minn..  Feb- 
ruary 13.  14,  and  15.  1956. 

"Atteat: 

"KiTTH  W.  Vocr. 
"Secretary-Treaturer." 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reporta  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Ins«lar  Affairs;  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.  R.  6461.  A  bill  to  amend  section  73  (1) 
of  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  (Rept.  No. 
1685); 

H.  R.  6463.  A  blU  to  ratify  and  confirm 
section  4539.  RevUed  Laws  of  HawaU  1945. 
section  1  (b).  act  12.  seat  ion  laws  of  HswaU 
1951.  and  the  sales  of  puDlic  lands  consum- 
mated pursuant  u>  the  terms  of  said  sututes 
(Rept.  No.  1696): 

H.  R.  6807.  A  bill  to  autbortas  the  amend- 
ment of  certain  patenu  of  Government  lands 
containing   restrictions   ss   to   use   of   such 


lands  In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  (Rept.  No. 
1697); 

H.  R.  6808.  A  bill  to  amend  section  73  (1) 
of  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  (Rept.  No. 
1698):  and 

H.  R.  6834.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  amend- 
ment of  the  restrictive  covenant  on  land 
patent  numbered  10.410.  Issued  to  Keoshl 
Matsunaga.  his  heirs  or  assigns,  on  July  20. 
1936,  and  covering  lot  48  of  Ponahawal  house 
lots,  situated  In  the  county  of  Hawaii.  Terri- 
tory of  HawaU  (Rept.  No.  1690). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

8.  3484.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  location 
of  mining  claims  by  geological,  geochemlcal. 
and  geophysical  prospecting  methods,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cass  of  South  DakoU.  Mr.  Oou>- 
WATca.  and  Mr.  Malonk)  : 

S  3485.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  discovery, 
development,  snd  production  of  columblum- 
t.'^ntalum  bearing  ores  and  concentrates  in 
the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  pos- 
Bcrslons.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
OoLOWATxa.  and  Mr.  Malomc  )  : 

8.  3486.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  discovery, 
development,  and  production  of  beryl  In  the 
United  States.  Its  Territories,  and  possessions, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  snd  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

8  3487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucy  Lin 
snd  her  minor  child.  Peter  Lin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   NEELY  (by  request) : 

S  3483  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  recognition  for  meri- 
torious service  by  members  of  the  police  and 
flre  departments  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." approved  March  4.  1929;  and 

8.  34S9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  known  as 
the  Life  Insurance  Act.  approved  June  19. 
1934.  and  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act.  approved 
October  9.  1940:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    CHAVEZ: 

8  3490.  A  bill   to  provide  for  transfer  of 
title  of  certain  lands  to  the  Carlsbnd  Irriga- 
tion District.  N.  Mex.:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

8.  3491.  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  conveyance 
of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  North  Carolina 
to  the  city  of  Charlotte.  N.  C;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operationa. 

S  3492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chlng-Sheng 
8hen  and  Lee-Mtng  Chow  Shcn;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PASTORS: 

8  3493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lydla  Ann* 
Foote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KXFAXTVZR- 

8  M94.  A  bill  to  prohibit  cerUln  unfair 
practices  with  respect  to  the  cancellation  of 
franchtiws  held  by  automobile  dealers  and  by 
radio  and  television  broadcasting  ststions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Bv  Mr    DIRKSEN  (by  request): 

8.  3495  A  bill  to  amend  section  753  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  preacrlbe 
more  fully  the  duties  and  obligations  of  ofll- 
dal  reporters  appointed  by  district  courts  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUMPRRET: 

8.  J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  Fsderal  Trade  Commission  to  make  an 
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Investigation  and  study  of  the  production, 
transportation,  distribution,  and  sain  of  re- 
fined petroleum  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HtnapHarr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  reeolutlon. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


imTBSTTOATTON    OF    PRODUCTION. 
TRANSPORTATION,  DISTRIBU- 

TION. AND  SALE  OF  REFINED  PE- 
TROLEUM PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion arKl  study  of  the  production,  trans- 
portation, distribution  and  sale  of  re- 
fined petroleum  products.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Joint  resolution 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prO  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  157) 
authorizing  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Co  make  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  production,  transportation t  distri- 
bution, and  sale  of  refined  petroleum 
products,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hum.-hrey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoao  as  follows: 

Mesolved.  etc..  That  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Is  hereby  autborlxed  and  directed  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  and  study  ol 
the  structure  of  the  Industry  snd  of  the  cor- 
porate  and  commercial  relationships  and 
practices  which  sSect  the  supply,  produc- 
tion, transportation,  distribution  and  sale 
of  refined  petroleum  producu  including  par- 
ticularly, gasoline,  fuel  oils  and  lubricating 
oils  and  report  the  facu,  with  any  recom- 
mendations deemed  appropriate,  to  t.he  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and 

That  the  investigation  directed  Include 
ascertainment  of  the  facts  necessau-y  to  de- 
termine If  there  exUt  In  the  refined  petro- 
leum products  Industry,  prsctices  and  pol- 
icies which  may  violate  any  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  whether  practices  and 
policies  employed  in  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  may  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
strain competition  or  to  create  a  monopoly 
at  any  industry  level  in  any  section  of  the 
country;  and 

That  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
specifically  report  as  to  any  practices  current 
in  the  industry  which  may  adversely  affect 
the  public  and  amall  and  Indeperulent  re- 
finers and  marketers  of  refined  petroletun 
products:  and 

That  in  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
duplication  of  work  already  done  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution  is  suthorlaed  to  request  any  per- 
tinent information  In  the  possession  of.  or 
loan  of  specially  qualified  personnel  of,  any 
other  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; and 

That  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlnion  shall 
from  time  to  time  and  at  Intervals  of  not 
more  than  6  months  report  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  progress  of  the 
InvestlgaUon  and  study  herein  directed  and 
shall  within  18  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  resolution  and  the  availability 
of  appropriations,  make  a  final  report,  with 
Its  recommendations,  to  the  Congress  Of  the 
United  States:  and 


That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Federal  Trade  Conmilsslon 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  reaolu- 
tion  the  sum  of  $600,000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  purpose  of 
this  joint  resolution  is  to  empower  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  investi- 
gate competitive  conditions  existing  in 
the  oil  industry.  In  more  formal  lan- 
guage, the  Joint  resolution  may  be  said 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Commission 
to  make  an  investigation  and  study  of 
the  existing  structure  of  the  oil  indus- 
try and  of  the  corporate  and  commer- 
cial relationships  which  affect  the  sup- 
ply, production,  transportation,  distri- 
bution, and  sale  of  refined  petroleum 
p:'oducts  including  particularly  gasoline, 
fuel  oils,  and  lubricating  oils. 

By  design,  the  scope  of  the  investi- 
gation to  be  authorized  is  quite  broad. 
To  insure  the  success  of  the  imdertak- 
ing  the  Commission  must  be  enabled 
to  freely  examine  every  relevant  activ- 
ity of  the  industry.  Accordingly,  the 
Commission  Is  expected  to  explore  thor- 
oughly those  industry  mariceting  prac- 
tices having  anticompetitive  effects  or 
which  would  otherwise  violate  Federal 
antitrust  law.  m  addition,  it  antic- 
i]?ated  that  the  Commission  in  the 
course  of  its  investigation  will  bring  into 
proper  focus  any  industry  practices  ad- 
versely affecting  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  small  and  independent  re- 
finers and  marketers  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

Recognition  of  the  pressing  need  for 
an  investigaticn  of  the  oil  industry  is 
not,  of  course,  being  made  now  for  the 
first  time.  On  previous  occasions,  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  called  for 
such  an  inquiry,  the  most  recent  being 
recommended  in  1950  by  Representative 
Clarence  Cannon,  of  MissourL  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  also  been 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  oil  industry,  at  least  since 
1939.  In  that  year,  the  Commission 
submitted  to  the  celebrated  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  a  formal 
report  entitled  "A  survey  of  Controver- 
sial Marketing  Practices  in  the  Petro- 
leum Products  Retail  Industry  as  Pre- 
sented to  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee."  The  favorable  at- 
titude oi  the  Commission  toward  inves- 
tigating the  oil  industry  was  expressed 
in  that  report  in  these  words: 

The  data  presented  herewith  constitute  a 
survey  of  the  character  of  questionable  and 
perhaps  Illegal  nuu'keting  practices,  which 
allegedly  permeate  the  entire  retaU  market- 
ing structure  of  the  petroleum  industry.  It 
is  quite  spparent  that  a  proper  solution  of 
the  various  problems  presented  herewith 
cannot  be  made  until  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete investigation  has  been  made  of  the 
marketing  practices  in  this  Industry,  with 
particular  relation  to  the  nuurketing  practices 
of  the  major  oU  companies.  The  report  Itself 
Is  illustrative  of  the  lact  that  complaints 
have  been  lodged  against  every  large  mar- 
keter, group  of  marketers,  and  some  retail 
associations.  Some  of  theee  matters  (those 
which  seem  most  serious  or  oppressive)  have 
been  investigated  by  the  Conunisslon  and 
corrective  action  taken  in  a  ntmiber  of  In- 
stances. Other  complaints  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Ooramlsslon  has  be«i  unable  to  nndertain 
a  general  iDveattgatton  of  the  various  prac- 


tices for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  had 
an  appropriation  sufficient  to  enable  It  to 
conduct  such  a  comprehensive  investigation 
and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

Unfortunately  for  the  small-business 
segment  of  the  oil  industry,  the  investi- 
gation so  firmly  urged  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  its  report  to  the  TNEC  was  never 
undertaken. 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  during  the  final 
public  testimony  received  by  my  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey gasoline  price  war,  John  W.  Gw3mne, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  was  asked  whether  com- 
petitive conditions  in  the  oil  industry  to- 
day are  as  serious  as  in  1939  when  the 
Commission  made  its  report  to  the 
TNEC.  The  considered  reply  of  the 
Chairman  and  his  staff  associates  was 
that  the  industry's  competitive  situation 
had  not  been  improved  appreciably  over 
the  past  17  years.  Most  importantly,  the 
Commission  representatives  declared 
their  willingness  to  launch  as  soon  as 
possible  an  investigation  such  as  that 
outlined  by  their  agency  back  in  1939. 
Thus,  it  is  now  incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  proceed  expeditiously  in  providing  the 
Commission  with  the  apprcHiriate  au- 
thority and  funds  to  be  required  for  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  President,  this  Joint  resolution  Is 
presented  as  a  result  of  hearings  which 
were  held  in  the  so-called  gasoline  price 
war  problem,  which  related  specifically 
to  New  Jersey,  hut  also  is  to  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

I  sincerely  believe  this  investigation 
will  be  productive  of  good  results.  The 
hearings  themselves  were  beneficial.  In 
fact,  many  points  of  law  were  clarified 
in  the  hearings,  as  were  rules  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

I  hope  Congress  will  see  fit  to  act 
promptly  upon  the  joint  resolution,  and 
provide  the  necessary  f imds  required  for 
this  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  statement  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Senator  frmn  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  supporting 
this  resolution,  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

SraTKicnrr  *t  Sek  atob  Spsskmsh 
I  am  happy  to  Join  my  distingulEhed  col- 
league. Senator  Httbebt  H.  Humphbet.  In 
sponsorship  of  his  resolution  authorizing  the 
FTC  to  investigate  competition  conditions  in 
the  oU  industry.  While  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  SmaU  Btisinees  Commit- 
tee. I  have  become  aware  of  many  facts  indi- 
caUng  that  the  Nation's  gasoline  retailers 
do  not  possess  the  true  independence  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  small-business 
noen. 

When  the  Congress  adopts  this  resolution. 
It  wlU  have  taken  an  important  step  toward 
eliminating  from  the  oil  Industry  those  prac- 
tices which  prevent  service-station  dealers 
from  achieving  their  rightful  competitive 
position  in  the  national  economy.  The  hope 
that  the  proposed  Commission  investigation 
will  raise  250.000  service-station  operators 
to  the  rank  of  truly  independent  smaU-bual- 
neas  men  Is  more  than  sufficient  jTistiflcatlo& 
for  favortng  the  xuidertaklng. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  CONSnTDTION 
REUITINO  TO  ELECTION  OP 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LANCER  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  providing  for  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Danisl  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
Atort),  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31. 
•upra.  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  t>e  proposed  by 
him.  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31.  su- 
pra, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LiKiCAif,  Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Nettbcr- 
OCR)  submitted  an  amendment.  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  31.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

RELIEF  OF  FARMERS  FROM  EXCISE 
TAX  ON  CERTAIN  FUELS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  l>efore  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R  8780)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  farmers 
from  excise  taxes  in  the  case  of  gasoline 
and  special  fuels  used  on  the  farm  for 
farming  piurposes.  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference. 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Btrd.  Mr.  Gecrce.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr. 
MARTOf  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OP  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT  OF  1936 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  2286)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  so  as  to  pro- 
Vide  for  the  utilization  of  privately 
owned  shipping  services  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  privately 
owned  motor  vehicles  of  certain  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
were  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
elauae  and  Insert: 

That  aeetion  901  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  aa  amended,  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  aubaectlon 
aa  follows: 

~(c)  That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  privately  owned  American  ship- 
ping servlcea  may  Iw  utilized  for  the  traua- 


portatlon  of  motor  vehicles  owned  by  Oov- 
emment  personnel  whenever  transportation 
of  such  vehicles  at  Oovernmcnt  expense  is 
otherwise  authorized  by  law." 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  so  as  to  provide  for  the  uti- 
lization of  privately  owned  shipping 
services  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portation of  privately  owned  vehicles." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  request  a 
conference  thereon  with  the  Houie.  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Daniel. 
Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Durr  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  CONSIDERATION  OF 
NOMINATION  OP  SHELDON  T. 
MILLS.  OF  OREGON.  TO  BE  AM- 
BASSADOR TO  AfGHANISTAN 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  desire  to  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ate received  today  the  nomination  of 
Sheldon  T.  Mills,  of  Oregon,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  t)e  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  Afghanistan,  vice  Angus  Ward. 
resigned.  This  nomination  will  t)e  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  the  expiration  of  6  days. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MUTUAL 
SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  New  York  Times  of  this 
morning.  Tuesday.  March  20.  there  is  an 
important  editorial  entitled  "The  Presi- 
dent's Messai^e."  which  comments  on 
President  Eisenhower  s  mutual  security 
program  presented  in  his  message  of 
yesterday. 

One  of  the  issues  raised  t>y  the  Presi- 
dent's message  is  the  question  of  in- 
creased flexibility  and  continuity.  The 
eciitorial  comments  on  this  point  as 
follows: 

There  la  alao  opposition  Irath  to  the  in- 
creased aexlblllty  and  to  the  requested  con- 
tinuity. But  as  the  President  points  out. 
flexibility  Is  needed  to  meet  unexpected  shifts 
In  a  rapidly  changing  world,  continuity  Is 
essential  to  permit  long-term  planning  for 
economic  developments  for  which  both  local 
and  world  public  and  private  capital  must  b« 
moblllxed. 

In  connection  with  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program,  which  will  soon  t)e  t)efore 
the  Senate,  I  feel  that  this  editorial  com- 
ment Is  important,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editorial  be  in- 
serted in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  PaxsmEMT'a  MxasAca 
Undeceived  by  the  new  Kremlin  strategy, 
which  repudiates  Stalin  In  order  to  ptirsue 
Stalin's  policy  of  Communist  expansion  the 
more  effectively.  President  Eisenhower  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  yesterday  proposing 


a  mutual  security  program  designed  to  meet 
the  new  challenge.  This  program  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  M.859.B75.000  for  mill- 
tary  and  economic  aaalstance  to  free  nations 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  There  la  a  new 
emphasis  both  on  flexibility  and  on  continu- 
ity, to  provide  assurance  that  both  we  and 
the  recipients  wUl  achieve  the  most  for  the 
money  spent. 

Our  mutual  security  program  has  helped 
to  save  most  of  the  free  world,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  our  own  peace  and  security,  not  to 
mention  our  protpenty.  and  as  the  President 
says,  we  must  not  falter  now.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  must  expand  our  aid  and  above  all 
Improve  our  methods,  to  meet  the  more 
subtle  and  therefore  more  dangerous  Krem- 
Un  policy. 

Despite   this  obvious  fact,  the  new  pro- 
gram seenu  to  be  running  into  considerable 
congresalonal   opposition.     There   la  oppoal- 
tiun  to  the  total  amount,  which,  dlacounUrg 
prevlcuvly  au'horl/ed  but  unspent  sums,  is 
about  $2  billion  above  the  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.     But.  as  the  Presi- 
dent exp'alns.  most  of  thU  additional  mon-y 
Is  needed  to  fill  the  pipelines  now  rupnlng  ; 
empty,  and  the  actual  increase  In  expendl-  I 
tures  win  be  less  tlian  %bOO  million.    There  is* 
also  opposition  both  to  the  Increased  flexi- 
bility and  to  the  requested  continuity.    But 
aa    the   President   polnu   out.    flexibility    la 
needed  to  meet  unexpected  shlfU  In  a  rap-" 
Idly  changing  world,  continuity  la  e^entlal 
to  permit  long-term  planning  for  economic 
developments  for  which  both  local  and  world 
public  and  private  capital  mu5t  be  mobilized. 

The  congressional  opponents  of  this  pro- 
gram seem  to  believe  that  the  Sjvlet  tiu-eat 
la  abating,  and  that  therefore  the  time  has 
come  to  cut  down  on  what  Is  -nlscalled  "for- 
eign aid."  Any  such  the.  Is.  however.  Is  vlg- 
orou-^ly  rejected  by  the  President.  On  the 
contrary,  ha  warua  that  Soviet  military 
might  continues  to  cast  an  ominous  shadow 
and  that  even  if  the  Soviets  have  put  aside 
for  the  moment  agf;resalon  by  force,  they 
continue  to  pursue  tlieir  fundamental  objec- 
tive, which  is  to  disrupt  and  In  the  end  to 
dominate  the  free  nations.  It  would  there- 
fore be  folly  to  relax.  For  that  reason  he 
still  allocates  the  larger  part  of  the  total 
atked.  or  93  billion,  for  mlllUry  aaslstance 
to  deter  SRgresslon,  with  more  than  half 
going  to  the  Middle  East  and  Aala,  where 
the  threat  of  aggrcaslon  is  most  acute.  The 
rest  of  the  requested  appropriation  Is  as- 
signed to  economic  a.«siBtance.  to  meet  the 
dancTer  of  Soviet  economic  penetration. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  total  here  would 
go  to  Europe,  which,  except  for  Greece  and 
Turkey,  u  enjoying  tmprecedented  prosper- 
ity Most  of  It  W(.uld  go  to  Asia,  the  Middle 
Eaat.  and  Africa,  now  being  bombarded  by 
the  Soviets  with  deceptive  trade  offers  that 
can  lead  only  to  suicidal  entanglements  for 
the  nations  permitting  themselves  to  be 
trapped. 

As  Secretary  Dulles  has  tcld  the  Asian  na- 
tions on  his  present  tour,  our  aid  la  not  for 
our  own  a^^Rrandlzement  and  Is  not  tied  to 
military  ct.mmitmentB.  as  the  Soviets  con- 
tend. It  has  only  one  purpose,  defined  again 
by  the  President.  That  pwpose  Is  to  achieve 
an  enduring  peace  with  Justice  and  freedom. 
The  investment  of  only  a  little  more  than 
1  percent  of  our  national  product  In  the 
pursuit  of  this  goal  u  an  Investment  in  our 
owQ  security. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
and  take  up  the  nomination  on  the  exec- 
utive calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
bu..iness. 
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EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  l>efore  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  StatM 
submitting  sundry  nominaticns.  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nomination 
on  the  executive  calendar. 


UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Stanley  N.  Barnes,  of  California,  to  be 
a  United  States  Circuit  Jud^e  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  forthwith  of  the 
nomination  today  confirmed. 

The  ACTIKG  PRE'^IDZNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  l^OGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  a  brief  announcement  to 
make.  Last  evening,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  Senate  made  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31.  Calendar  No.  364.  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Corvstitution  or  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  e'ection  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. It  may  be.  if  that  measure  in- 
volves lengthy  discussion,  consent  of 
the  Senate  may  be  requested  to  set  it 
aside,  so  that  the  Senate  may  consider 
other  bills,  particularly  Order  No.  1107. 
Senate  bill  2577,  a  bill  to  define  bank 
holding  companies,  control  their  future 
expansion,  and  require  divestment  of 
their  nonbanking  interests,  as  well  aa 
Order  No.  629.  Senate  bill  636.  a  bill  to 
revise  the  Federal  election  laws,  to  pre- 
vent corrupt  practices  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  and  cer- 
tain amendments  and  substitutes  which 
may  be  offered  to  it. 

I  do  not  state  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness will  be  set  aside,  but  I  should  like 
all  Senators  to  be  on  notice  that  there 
is  a  possibility  the  two  measures  I  have 
mentioned  will  be  considered  either  Im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of 
the  unfinished  business  or  at  some  time 
when  the  unfinished  business  is  before 
the  Senate. 


Case.  N.  J. 

Caae.S.Dak. 

Chavea 

Clements 

Cottoa 

Daniel 

Dlrkaen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Dworshak 

■aatland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Flanders 

Frear 

Pulbrlght 

George 

Oold  water 

Oore 

Green 

Hayden 

Hennings 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HruEka 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Aiken  Beall  Bridges 

Allou  Bender  Bush 

Anderson  Bennett  Byrd 

Barkley  Bible  Capehart 

Barrett  Brlcker  Carlson 


Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland       f 

Kuchel 

Laird 

Langer 

Lehman 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin.  Pa. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McNimara 

MUUkln 

Mor'e 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 


Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastors 

Payne 

Potter 

PurteU 

Rotwrtson 

RuaaeU 

SaltonstaU 

Schoeppel 

BcoU 

Smathen 

8ml  til.  Mains 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watklns 

Welker 

WUey 

WUIlamf 

Toxmg 


Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
KONET  ]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler] and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
M'LONBl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  is  present.  « 


SENATOR  LANGERS  ALLEGED  PREJ- 
UDICE AGAINST  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  very  interesting  editorial 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Mobile, 
Ala.,  newspaper.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  clerk  may  read  it.  The 
reading  will  require  about  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  clerk  may 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  editorial, 
as  follows: 

Not  QuAunxD  To  Hold  Prejttdicx  AoanfST 
South 

United  States  Senator  Wilxjaic  Langxb, 
of  North  Dakota,  claims  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  person  ever  arrested  in  an 
English-speaking  country  for  "filing  an  afll- 
davlt  of  prejudice  against  a  Judge." 

History  Is  repeating  Itself,  with  variations, 
in  the  case  of  Senator  LaNOxa  and  his 
prejudice. 

He  exploded  his  prejudice  against  the  South 
on  the  Senate  floor  one  day  this  week.  Said 
he: 

"On  behalf  of  the  Abraham  Uncoln-Theo- 
dore  Roosevelt-Robert  La  Follette,  Sr. -George 
Non-U  faction  of  the  Republican  Party.  I 
am  authorized  to  say  that  we  accept  the 
challenge  Ifsued  •  •  •  by  19  Senators  and  77 
Members  of  the  House  who  Issued  a  manifesto 
on  the  subject  of  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  segregation-in- 
publlc-educatlon  cases." 

We  are  not  concerned  with  whether  Sen- 
ator Lancks  was  qualified  to  hold  prejudice 
against  a  Judge,  but  we  submit  that  he  lacks 
quallficatlona  to  hold  prejudice  against  tba 
South. 

As  proof,  we  offer  this  excerpt  from  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannlca: 

"The  white  papulation  of  North  Dakota 
formed  98.5  percent  of  the  total  in  1940,  as 
compared  with  98.7  percent  In  1930.  practi- 
cally all  the  nonwhlte  population  being  In- 
dians." 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  sharp  contrast  to  tha 
population  structive  in  the  South. 


As  one  example  of  this  contrast,  we  offer 
this  excerpt  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nlca: 

"The  white  population  of  Alabama  formed 
65.2  percent  of  the  total  In  1940,  as  compared 
with  64.3  percent  In  1930,  practically  all  the 
nonwhlte  population  being  Negro." 

Another  example  of  the  contrast  appears 
In  thia  observation  by  the  Britannlca: 

"The  white  population  of  Mlasisslppk 
formed  50.6  percent  of  the  total  in  1940.  as 
compared  with  49.7  percent  In  1930.  practic- 
ally all  the  nonwhlte  population  being 
Negro." 

If  Senator  Lakgcs  will  abandon  the  preju- 
dice he  is  not  qualified  to  hold  against  the 
South  and  set  himself  up  as  an  Indian  ex- 
pert, we  shall  be  glad  to  second  the  mo- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  was  adopted  by  Sioux 
Indian  tribes  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  assigned  the  name  of  White  Bear. 

Senator  Lances  Is  a  classic  case  in  point  of 
outsiders  attempting  to  meddle  In  the 
South 's  racial  relations  when  they  are  no 
more  qualified  ttian  a  lost  ball  in  a  hay- 
stack to  butt  In  and  tell  the  white  and 
Negro  people  of  this  region  how  to  nm  their 
affairs. 

If  the  buttliukles  had  shown  the  good 
Judgment  to  keep  their  troublemaking  noses 
out  of  the  South's  business  from  the  start, 
the  white  and  Negro  people  In  Alabama 
and  other  Southern  States  would  not  be 
harassed  as  they  are  today. 

Briefly  stated,  the  racial  problem  In  the 
South  is  the  handiwork  of  Intermeddlers. 

Representative  Asmisteao  L.  Selden,  Jk., 
of  the  Sixth  Alabama  Congressional  District, 
called  attention  over  the  TV  from  Washing- 
ton the  other  day  to  the  harmonious  racial 
situation  that  had  grown  up  in  the  South 
before  the  integration  agitators  got  busy. 

"In  my  State  of  Alabama,  as  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  South."  Congressman  Seldem 
pointed  out.  "we  have  always  operated  under 
a  segregated  system.  The  Negro  race,  under 
that  system,  has  made  great  progress — per- 
haps greater  progress  than  any  race  any- 
where at  any  time  in  history. 

"This  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
help  of  the  southern  white  people,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  at  the  same  time  racial 
strife  and  hatred  had  been  reduced  to  a 
minimxun.'* 

An  honest  history  wlU  be  compelled  to 
record  as  a  great  American  tragedy  the  fact 
that  the  buttinskles  poked  their  meddling 
noses  into  the  South's  racial  affairs. 

Happily  for  both  races,  and  t'>  the  everlast- 
ing credit  of  their  good  sense,  the  vast  mass 
of  the  Negro  people  of  the  South  and  the 
vast  mass  of  the  white  people  of  the  South 
still  choose  the  segregation  which  the  in- 
termeddlers would  destroy. 


SECRETARY  McKAY  AND  CONSER- 
VATION 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10  a  statement  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  McKay  on  natmul  re- 
sources, published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  was  included 
in  Uie  RscoBO.  I  desire  today  to  include 
in  the  Rbcoro  the  reply  to  that  state- 
ment which  I  have  sent  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Douglas 
McKay's  future  ambitions.  Mr.  McKay 
may  some  day  be  a  Member  of  this  body, 
but  I  believe  he  will  have  to  come  here 
from  some  State  other  than  Oregon. 
The  people  of  Oregon  believe  in  public 
power;  Douglas  McKay  is  one  of  the 
coimtry's  leading  foes  of  public  power. 
The  people  of  Oregon  believe  in  con- 
servation; Douglas  McKay  has  done  his 
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best    to    wreck    conservation    in    this 
country. 

Oregon's  ideal  of  a  Republican  Sen- 
ator  was  the  late  Charles  L.  McNary. 
Senator  McNary  fought  for  public -power 
projects  in  the  Columbia  Basin  like 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee ;  Secretary 
McKay  has  used  his  high  office  to  thwart 
public-power  projects  like  Hells  Canyon 
and  John  Day.  Charles  L.  McNary  and 
Douglas  McKay  were  so  far  apart  on 
conservation — considering  McKay's  rec- 
ord as  Secretary  of  the  Interior — that 
tkey  could  not  communicate  by  tele- 
graph. McNary  sponsored  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  and  other  forestry  conser- 
vation measures;  McKay  has  promoted 
the  Al  Sarena  timber  giveaway,  the  oil- 
leasing  on  wildlife  refuges,  the  attempt 
to  invade  our  national  park  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  of  March  20. 
1956.  in  answer  to  that  of  Mr.  McKay, 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCOID. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rxcoaa.  as  follows: 

SZCKXT'UtT     McKaT    and    COIfSESTATIOM 

Interior  Secretary  McKay's  lengthy  de- 
fense In  your  March  10  Issue  at  his  3-year 
roLe  as  dilef  Uquidator  of  the  Nation's  natu- 
ral resources  contains  many  distortions  of 
lUstory  that  should  not  go  unchallenged. 

Mr.  McKay  said  that  "when  I  became  Sec- 
retary I  quickly  concluded  thnt  protection 
of  the  parks  was  only  part  of  the  action  that 
was  necessary."  Apparently  he  thought  park 
protection  was  only  a  very  minor  part  be- 
ca\ise  his  appointment  as  Secretary  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  3-year  battle  by  conservationists 
to  prevent  construction  of  the  McKaj-spon- 
■orad  Bcho  Park  Dam  In  the  Dlnoeaur  Na- 
tional Monument.  If  this  move,  endorsed  by 
McKay's  department,  bad  been  successful 
It  would  have  been  the  open  sesame  for  cnm- 
merdal  invasion  of  the  entir-  national  parks 
system. 

Only  after  3  years  of  tooth-and-fan?  fight- 
ing were  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Parks  Association,  the  Wilderness  Society. 
WUdllfe  Management  Institute.  National 
Audubon  Society,  Ocneral  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  American  Nature  Associa- 
tion, the  Council  of  Conservationists,  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,  and  many  others, 
a  bis  to  knock  out  Echo  Park  Dam  from  the 
uppar  Colorado  project  which  McKay's  De- 
partment sought  to  build. 

Mr.  McKay  Implied  that  the  larger 
staff  and  more  adeqtiate  financing  of  the 
national  park  service  program  Is  one  of  the 
rewards  of  his  admlnlstrntlon.  He  failed 
to  mention  that  the  Park  Service  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  authorized  by  tha 
Democratic  84th  Congress,  represents  an  in- 
crease of  over  40  percent  above  the  funds  au- 
thorised for  such  work  by  the  Republican 
83d  Congress.  Also,  he  did  not  mention  thnt 
th«  authorlaatloa  is  an  Increase  over  the 
r*c«Mmn«ndatlOD«  In  the  administration 
budc«t.  Why  doM  MoKay  taka  cr*iiiK  tor 
congraastojaal  acUon7 

In  attampUng  to  jusUfy  tu  Al  Saraaa  da- 
elalon,  the  Interior  Department  always  re- 
turns to  tha  sola  datansa  that  lu  action  did 
not  vlotata  any  law.  Many  of  this  adminis- 
tration 1  ft VM ways  bava  baan  accomptlshad 
by  steps  abort  o(  Ulagallty.  Kowavar.  tbat  ts 
a  curious  tfafansa  tor  a  dMlalon.  in  tba  axar- 
etaa  of  admlntetrattva  tflscratton,   which — 

1.  Allowad  a  prlvaU  away  3.000  milas  away 
from  Oragon  to  sat  asMa  awaya  conduetad  In 
tba  Waat  by  tha  Poraat  8«rvioa  aatf  Buaau  of 
Managemant. 


3.  Established  a  procedure  that  Dr  Rich- 
ard E.  McArdle,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
testified  be  had  never  encotmtered  In  Sa 
years  of  Government  service. 

3.  Gave  Al  Sarena  patents  ostensibly  to 
operate  a  mine,  although  In  3  years  not  a 
cupful  of  ore  has  been  mined  while  the  com- 
pany has  logged  more  than  3  million  board- 
feet  of  valuable  fir  and  pine  timber. 

Mr.  McKay  defends  the  administration's 
power  partnership  program  with  the  state- 
ment that  "the  development  of  the  power  re- 
sources of  the  Snake  River  in  the  Hells  Can- 
yon reach  Is  going  forward  under  private 
auspices."  But  what  of  the  400.000  potential 
kilowatts  and  the  3  mUllon  acre-feet  of  fiood- 
ccntrul  storage  lost  at  Hells  Canyon  by  Sec- 
retary McKay's  abject  surrender  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  damslte  to  partial  development  by 
the  Idaho  Power  Co?  If  McIC4iy°s  policies 
had  existed  in  the  1920's.  when  Washington 
Water  Power  Co..  sought  to  build  tha  little 
Kettle  Falls  plant  In  what  was  to  be  tha 
Grand  Coulee  Reservoir  pool,  the  largest 
power  producer  on  earth  would  never  have 
become  a  reality. 

Leading  American  conservationists  have 
recognized  the  far-reaching  effects  of  tlie 
give-away  of  the  high  damslte  at  Hells 
Canyon.  Loss  of  storage  for  power  and  fkwd 
control  at  Hells  Canyon  has  built  up  pres- 
sure to  blockade  tlie  scenic  Cle;4rwaUr  and 
Salmon  Rivers  in  an  effort  to  secure  alter- 
native reservoir  space.  No  fisheries,  wUd- 
Itfe.  or  recreational  values  were  at  stake  at 
Hells  Canyon,  out  now  the  administration 
has  asked  for  construction  of  dams  in  some 
of  America's  finest  scenic  splendor  and  a 
major  spawning  area  for  mlgrjitory  fish. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  paragraph  from  tha 
statement  Issued  by  the  Citizens  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  irst  month  when  it 
called  for  a  reappraisal  of  Mi  Kay's  action  on 
Hells  Canyon.  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrlelson.  dis- 
tinguished biologist  and  chairman  of  tha 
committee,  said: 

"We  are  not  concerned  with  the  batt'.e  be- 
tween public  versus  private  power  interests. 
But  it  ts  apparent  that  reduction  in  reservoir 
capacity  at  the  Hells  Canyon  site  is  forcing 
power  and  water  Interests  to  advocate  high 
dams  on  the  Clecrwater  River,  where  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  f.sh  and  wildlife  resources  of 
national  Importance  wUl  ne«dles.sly  result." 

Htre  we  see  the  real  meaning  of  the  "give- 
away." When  less  ttxan  tlxe  full  poUntial  Is 
realiz-d  from  a  nattiral  resource,  a  chain  re- 
action is  created  which  subtracts  from  the 
value  of  related  resources.  For  that  reason. 
It  may  be  many  years  before  the  cumulative 
deQclu  from  Mr.  McKay's  backward  policies 
can  be  fully  tabulated. 

RiriiAxo  L.  NcTBtSGra. 
United  States  Senator  Jrom  Oregpn. 

Washinotom. 


KHRUSHCHEV-MALENKOV  REPUDI- 
ATION OF  STALIN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoAD  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  concerning  the  Khrushchev- 
Malenkov  repudiation  of  Stalin. 

There  belnit  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoitD,  OS  follows: 

8TATCMBKT    ST    ScMATOS    Wn.ST 

Mr.  PraeMant.  throughout  tha  world 
thrra  la  speculation  as  to  tha  real  meaning 
bahind  tha  dramatic  blasting  of  tha  staltn 
myth— tha  8t.tUn  lagafMl — by  Khrushchev, 
and  to  a  laasar  extent  by  Malenkov.  by  Soviet 
satellite  bosaas  and  others. 

I  do  not  profaas  to  ba  aura  of  knowing  tha 
ganulna  answar.  But  I  do  taal  that  tbaaa 
facts  are  relatively  sura: 

la)  Khruabchav  will  no  tfoubt  try  to  use 
tha    new    pattern    of    so-called    coltactlva 


leadership  as  a  further  sales  argument  to 
the  neutralist  world  and  to  other  non-Com- 
mtinlst  areas.  He  will  try  to  portray  R<>d 
Russia's  present  reglnw  as  nx>re  reasonable, 
mora  attractive,  mora  wbolasome,  mora 
worthy  of  widespread  support  In  tba  ao- 
called  zone  of  peace. 

As  such,  the  latest  Red  propa^nda  tac- 
tics can  prove  exceedingly  d.Tngrrcos  and 
begulllnt^  to  parts  of  the  free  world. 

(b)  The  description  of  Stalin  as  the  man 
murderer  that  he  was  confirms  tbat  every 
totalitarian  regime  is  really  built  on  clay 
which  can  crumble,  except  for  the  temporary 
"mortar  and  cement"  of  terror. 

The  latest  developments  show  the  abiding 
weaknesses  Inside  Red  RuB.*la — the  tenf.lon8 
(which  I  had  personally  previously  pointed 
up  In  orlgln.il  and  revl.'cd  editions  of  Sen- 
ate documents  on  Tension  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union). 

som  (ton  roK  eooo  om  or  PtcscwT 

DKVCl.orUU«TS 

Of  course.  If  the  denunciation  of  the  arch- 
assassin  Stalin  serves  ultimately  to  encour- 
age the  proepect  of  peace  In  tha  wurld,  wa 
ahall  rejoice. 

If  it  helpa  In  some  way  genuinely  to 
lessen  the  tensions  between  Communist 
countries  and  the  free  world.  th.U  in  ILmU 
will  be  a  boon  for  h'umanlty. 

The  world  would  ba  delighted  too  If  It 
augured  some  brighter  tomorrow  for  the 
loii>;-suiTer:iv?  Russian  people  them-elves. 

"The  old  order  changcth,  giving  way  to  tha 
new." 

sros  »rn.L  tnrr  on  wokld  DowniATton 

But  let  us  not  be  hasty  or  ptnna'.xtre  or 
overopllmistlc.  'X>i:e  smallow  docs  not 
make  a  summer."  And  one  scrlas  cf  rela- 
tively frank  speeches  does  not  alter  a  funda- 
mental dictatorship. 

The  Ruuian  bcAT  has  not  suddenly  be- 
come diones  tics  ted.  Let  us  rememl>«r  thst 
his  teeth  are  as  sharp  as  ever,  his  claws  as 
dangerous,  and  his  strength  r.o  less  because 
he  seems  to  amble  amiably  along  the  forest 
path  to  whatever  goal  he  has  In  mind. 

If  Russian  history  mesns  anything  (and 
It  has  been  fairly  consistent  In  Its  expan- 
sionist cmphasU  since  the  time  of  Peter  tha 
Groat )  we  dare  iK)t  a^eume  that  Khrushcbav 
and  company  have  suddenly  )o:,t  their  tasts 
for  power.  They  have  not  a^^aiuloned 
Russls's  historic  drive  for  warm-water  ports, 
for  s  stmngfehold  on  Poland,  for  domlnsnce 
In  the  Bslkans.  for  a  greater  hand  In  the 
exploitation  of  territories  of  other  countries 
bordering  Ru'sls.  nor  have  they  lost  their 
capacity  to  scheme  and  connive  and  conspire 
and  plunge  other  peoples  into  wars,  or  to  in- 
jure or  demoralize  others  to  Lcrvt  their  own 
expansionist  alms. 

Nor.  Mr.  President,  have  they  glvaa  tha 
slightest  Indication  that  they  are  abnndon- 
Ing  International  communism  and  Interna- 
tional espionage  as  weapons  of  penetration 
useful  In  the  furtherance  of  Russia's  lm« 
perlailstlc  ambitions. 

Their  leaders  openly  admit  thnt  they  art 
still  wedded  to  Marxist  conununism.  They 
siiy  they  have  no  intention  of  dripping  U  •• 
the  basis  of  thtir  social  system  nor  as  a 
means  to  their  end  of  world  domination. 

KLZP  rare  woat-D  stsono  st  MVit7*L  arctmrTV 
Only  tha  hiture  can  diacloee  the  extent  to 
which  thay  will  ba  (oread  as  time  goaa  on.  fur* 
ther  to  m<jdlfy  this  tyatam  or  perhaps  some- 
day to  gl\-a  up  this  goal.  It  U  a  goal  v  hich  wa 
can  be  aura  they  will  never  reach,  so  long  as 
wa  remain  strong  and  mnlntalu  our  Irtand- 
•blpa  ovaraaas.  as  wa  shall. 

Tb  maintain  such  fraa  world  strength  will 
require  sympathetic  consideration  of  tba 
Presidents  mutual  security  proposals  of  ya»> 
terday,  although  ceruinly  many  eontro- 
varslal  polau  therein  will  hava  to  ba  raaolvad. 
Runla  today  Is  changing.  It  Is  on  tha 
brink  indeed  of  vastly  accelerated  chanoaa. 
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The  old  Bolsheviks  ara  dying  off.  Stalin 
slaughtered  many  of  thant.  The  attrition  of 
time  will  take  care  of  tha  others.  A  new 
generation  is  rising.  Ftom  It  wlU  coma  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow,  leaders  In  whom  a  strong 
reed  of  doubt  has  now  been  planted  against 
the  infallibility  of  Soviet  leadership. 

It  msy  be  that  competition  with  the  free 
world  will  further  force  modifications  yet  to 
be  exf>ected.  Certainly  we  have  every  evi- 
dence, thus  far,  that  our  own  system  of  free 
enterprise  Is  infinitely  superior  in  every  way 
to  the  system  of  forced  labor  and  planned 
economy  to  which  tha  U.  8.  8.  B.  ts  still  un- 
fortunataly  commlttad. 

svraaioarrT  or  ran  world 

Here  In  the  free  world,  as  man  work  at 
the  things  they  like  most  to  do,  and  which 
bring  them  more  of  the  rewards  they  seek 
In  life  than  any  other  system  thxis  far  devised 
by  man,  our  people  enjoy  more  of  liberty, 
more  of  happiness,  more  of  the  spiritual 
things  of  life,  more  of  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement, and  greater  economic  advan- 
tages than  the  Russian  people  can  ever  pos- 
sibly realize  under  communism— coUectlva 
leadership  or  not. 

We  know  that  no  num  or  group  of  men 
can  ever  be  wise  enough.  Mr.  President,  to 
plan  every  detail  of  the  Uvea  of  the  300  mil- 
lion peoples  of  diverse  origins  and  languages 
and  hsblU  that  make  up  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 

Nor,  as  these  millions  become  educated 
and  are  permitted  to  learn  more  of  the  world 
In  which  they  live,  will  they  be  long  content 
to  remain  subject  to  the  whims  and  ambi- 
tions and  terroristic  tactica  of  the  dictators 
at  the  top,  whether  called  StaUn  or  Khru- 
shchev or  by  som«  other  name. 

So  though  we  must  be  vigilantly  on  guard, 
we  can  hope  that  the  changes  we  are  witneas- 
litg  In  Russia  today  may  somehow  be  the 
beginning  of  better  things;  of  more  reason- 
able action — not  Jiut  on  the  surf  see,  but 
genuinely — perhsps  the  beginnings  of  sound- 
er judgmenu  by  the  leaders  In  the  Kremlin, 
and  of  Increased  tnteroommunlcation  with 
tha  rast  of  tha  world. 

Perhapa  tha  Iron  Curtain,  as  wa  hava 
known  It,  has  outlived  Its  usefulness  In 
concealing  Russia's  wealtnessas  and  prepara- 
tion for  war. 

The  Soviet  leaders  know  that  we  know 
what  these  sources  of  weakness  are.  So,  too. 
wa  know  tha  aourcas  of  Mother  Russia's 
strength — the  strength  of  a  great  and  vlrUe 
and  hard-working  people  who^llke  men  and 
women  everywhere — want  all  they  can  get  of 
the  better  things  of  life.  Being  realists,  they 
know,  t4y>,  that  war  in  the  Jet-atomic  age 
cannot  possibly  pay  off.  And  ao  we  nuiy 
hope  that  there  wUl  be  no  war,  particularly 
no  war  of  major  magnitude  In  tha  foi 
able  future. 


avallabUlty  of  modem  tools   and  methods 
with  which  to  build  for  the  future. 

Thera  ara  obviously  conflicts  in  many 
areas  of  the  world.  There  are  problems  ev- 
arywhera— even  in  our  own  country. 

But  there  are  definitely  no  conflicts  and 
no  problems.  Mr.  President,  that  cannot  ba 
resolved  by  men  of  good  vrUl. 

Let  tis  pray  that  they  will  ba  resolved — In 
Russia,  In  the  Middle  East,  In  Africa,  In 
Asia — In  such  an  atmosphere.  They  cannot 
be  solved  by  war.  They  can  be  and  mtist  ba 
worked  out  In  peace — not  the  phony  peace 
of  a  Soviet  graveyard  zone,  but  the  living 
peace  of  free  men. 

This  Is  the  great  lesson  we  all  have  to 
learn  today.  And  this  must  be  otir  message 
to  the  world. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  our  partnership 
with  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  Htuxum- 
Ity,  helpfulness,  regard  for  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  sharing  of  Ideas  as  well  as  of 
our  great  abundance :  These  are  the  roads  to 
peace.  And  peace.  In  turn,  points  the  way 
to  happiness  and  the  sectulty  that  all  men 
seek. 

axD  BCASTs  smx  OM  paowx. 

The  death  of  the  Stalin  myth  may  con- 
tribute to  this  goal.  But  the  Communist 
leopard  has  not  changed  Its  spots.  And  In 
the  Jungle  of  world  communism,  the  hungry 
Soviet  bear  Is  still  on  the  prowl  t(x  tha 
weak  and  the  unwary. 


OF  rasamsNT  sissnho' 
•acacTAST  otjujca 


AMD 


Meanwhile,  whatever  tba  futtira  may  hold, 
wa  hava  peace  today. 

Wa  hava  paaoa.  thanks  to  tba  great  and 
wlaa  laadarablp  of  Dwlg ht  D.  dsanbowar  and 
tha  able  implamanUtUm  by  Baoratary  o( 
8Uta  John  roatar  Dullaa.  InddantaUy.  wa 
aaa  anew  tha  wisdom  of  Saeratary  DuUaa  la 
paroalvlnf  tha  impact  on  Had  Russia  of 
American  dlj^omatle  ■ueoaaaaa  and  tba  im- 
pact of  our  spiritual  atranffth  brought  to 
baar  agalaat  har. 


M«M  or  eooa  wbx  wh  aMOLVi  ooMfuon 
MeanwhU*.  too,  wt  ara.  ot  ooutm,  Uvlbf 
In  a  naw  revolutionary  ac*>  T^*  wbola 
world  la  ohaaglag.  OoloalaUam  la  toreed  to 
|iva  way  to  hatloaallMa.  baoauM  it  faUad 
to  gtva  colonial  ptoplaa  what  thay  wanted 
and  what  thay  think  thay  can  get  through 
thalr  own  afforta  and  uadw  thair  owa  lya- 
tama  ot  aalf -rule. 

Naw  toroea  ara  arlalng.  AnelHit  etvlltai- 
Uons  ara  raachlng  for  a  ranalaaanea  under 
tha  Impact  ot  rapid  oommunlcatlon  and  the 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  present  considera- 
Uon  of  Calendar  No.  1718, 11.  R  6904.  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment. The  bill  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  dedication  cere- 
mony has  been  set  for  early  in  April,  and 
we  would  like  to  get  action  on  it 
promptly. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  secretary  will  state  the  bill  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  iJKGtSLATvrt  Clkkk.  a  bill  (H.  R. 
6904)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  National 
Monument. 

The  ACTTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  H.  R.  6904  is  to  es- 
tablish the  Booker  T.  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument  This  monument 
would  be  a  public  national  memorial  for 
Booker  T.  Washington,  often  referred  to 
MM  the  Moaes  of  hit  race,  and  the  only 
American  who  has  ever  made  the  kmg 
Journey  from  a  slave  cabin  to  the  Rail  of 
Fame.  It  would  ierre  not  only  aa  a  t«o- 
oeniUon  of  hla  treat  ooDtrtbvttona  to 
Amtrtaa,  but  alto  aa  »n  lnaplr»ttoii  to 
present  »nd  futurt  lanartttong  of 
Anertoang. 

I  uk  unanimous  eonssnt  to  htTt  th« 
oommlttss  report  •ooompunylnt  R.  R. 
ea04  printed  In  the  Rioou  «t  this  point 
in  my  rsmarics. 

TtM%  being  no  objeotton,  ths  rtpoxi 
(Ma  1692)  was  ordsrsd  to  bs  printed  in 
Um  Rmosd.  as  follows: 

■ma  Oooimlttae  oa  latirtor  aad  &MUlar 
Affairs,  to  whom  was  reCaned  the  bU  (R.  K. 
6M>4)  to  provide  tor  tba  esteWlahment  U 


the  Booker  T.  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment, having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bUl  do  pass. 

The  comonlttee  cono\irs  In  tha  excellent 
report  submitted  In  connection  with  this 
bill  by  the  ccwamlttee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  pertinent  portions  of 
which  are  set  forth  below. 

FTTBPOSC  or  TRX  BXU. 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  6904  is  to  establish  tha 
Booker  T.  Washington  National  Monument. 
Tills  monument  would  be  a  public  national 
memorial  to  Booker  Taliaferro  Washington 
(1856-1915).  often  referred  to  as  the  Moees 
of  bis  race  and  the  only  American  who  has 
ever  made  the  long  Journey  frcwn  a  slave 
cabin  to  the  HaU  of  Fame.  It  would  serve 
not  only  In  recognition  of  his  great  contri- 
butions to  America  but  also  as  an  Inspira- 
tion to  present  and  futtire  generations  of 
Americans. 

The  site  of  the  proposed  national  monu- 
ment would  be  the  old  plantation  in  Frank- 
lin Coxmty.  Va..  where  Booker  T.  Washington 
was  bom  a  slave  and  where  he  spent  his 
early  boyhood  days  until  freed  from  slavery 
by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

The  measure,  if  enacted,  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  maintain  and 
preserve  the  monument  in  a  **•  •  •  suitable 
and  enduring  manner  which,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, will  provide  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish on  the  monument  grounds  a  museum  of 
relics  and  records  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
and-  for  other  articles  of  national  and  pa- 
trtotlc  Interest;  to  provide  for  public  parks 
and  recreational  areas,  construct  roads,  and 
mark  with  monuments,  tablets,  or  other- 
wise, points  of  Interest  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  monument. 

The  biU  would  authorize  an  approprUtloa 
of  $200,000  for  such  purpose. 

KXPLAMATIOM  OF  THk  BIIX 

The  establishment  of  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington National  Monument  at  his  birthplace 
In  Franklin  County.  Va.,  would  be  of  great 
national  significance  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  committee  notes  that  a  few  years 
ago  a  national  monument  was  created  at 
the  birthplace  of  Oeorge  Washington  Carver, 
who  served  under  Booker  T.  Washington  at 
Tuskegea  Institute  and  who  also  won  the 
acclaim  of  the  American  people  for  the  great 
contributions  he  made  to  his  cotmtry. 

The  Integrity  of  the  site  of  the  blrthplaea 
and  early  boyhood  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
Is  beyond  question;  the  site  Is  available:  It 
Is  easUy  accessible  to  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans; and  it  la  readUy  adaptable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Uvlng  monument  which 
would  inspire  those  who  wotild  walk  within 
Its  boundarlaa. 

National  aigni/lcanee 
Booker  T.  Washington  dedicated  his  life 
to  teaching  miUlona  of  people  the  glory  and 
dignity  of  work  waU  dona:  to  creating  and 
•poniMinng  programs  for  the  prograaa  oi  hla 
people:  and  to  furtharing  national  move- 
meats  for  puhUe  health,  aoelal  waltara.  and 
iatarraolal  and  interaaotloaal  harmony.  It 
U  said  of  him  that  "Be  lifted  tha  vaU  ot 
Igaoraaca  from  hla  people  and  pointed  tha 
way  to  prafreas  throu^  eduoaUoa  and  la- 
dustry.**  Dr.  Oharlas  lUot.  president  of  Bar- 
veid  University,  summed  up  the  eharaetar  ot 
Booksr  T.  Washington  la  thsae  words: 
*neeher.  wise  helper  of  hie  raoe.  a  food  eerv 
aat  ot  Otod  and  hla  eeuatry." 

Booker  T.  Washlactoa's  Ufa  aad  work  was 
moaumeatal.  Be  lett  a  deep  la&prtat  ea  Ufa 
ta  America  and  his  Influeaea  wlU  ba  felt  tar 
late  postsrtty.  A  nattoaal  ssoaumaat  to 
BooksrT.  WashlBftoa  at  hla  blrthpteea  la 
yirglata  would  be  a  dsswvad  •^  •***;»• 
trtbuto  to  his  aeeoBpUshaseats  aad  hla 
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lutegnty  of  t/t«  sue 

Bockar  T.  Washington  was  bom  In  •  sUve 
eabtn  AprU  6.  18M.  on  Um  plantation  of 
James  S.  BurrooKhs.  nis  owner  prior  to  wnan- 
dpatlon.  He  Uved  on  this  planUtlon  untU 
IM  was  smanclpatad  In  April  1866. 

A  fsw  yean  afo  a  log  cabin,  reconstructed 
In  acoordanea  wltik  plans  prepared  by  the 
Virginia  Fine  Arts  Conunls^on.  was  placed 
on  the  foundations  of  the  cabin  In  which 
Booker  T.  Washington  lived.  It  Is  said  that 
other  slave  quarters  can  be  located  by  the 
foundations  of  the  cabins.  A  description  of 
this  cabin  and  life  on  the  plantation  la  given 
toy  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy, Up  Prom  Slavery. 

The  Burroughs  family  house  was  destroyed 
toy  Ore   In    IMl.    The  foundations   remain. 

An  old  cemetery  of  the  Burroughs  family 
Is  on  the  site.  It  U  said  to  contain  the  grave 
of  •'liarse  Billy."  one  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton's yotmg  masters  who  was  killed  in  the 
Civil  War  and  whom  he  mentions  In  his  book. 
Up  l^om  Slavery. 

Also  on  the  plantation  site  is  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  Birthplace  Post  Office,  estab- 
lished In  1948. 

AvaUahility  of  the  site 

The  central  portion  of  the  plantation  tract. 
on  which  are  located  the  reconstructed  birth- 
place cabin,  foundations  of  other  slave  quar- 
ters, and  the  Burroughs  house,  and  the  cem- 
etery, contains  166  acres.  A  modern.  2-story 
brick  btillding.  said  to  have  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  MO.OOO.  a  2-story  frame  dwelling. 
and  a  converted  old  barn  (Tuck  Indtiatrlal 
Hall)  are  on  this  plantation  tract.  A  two- 
lane  driveway,  constructed  with  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  State  of  Virginia,  provides 
access  to  the  site. 

The  plantation  tract  described  above  Is 
owned  by  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument  Foundation,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  chartered  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
This  foundation.  In  furtherance  of  its  aims 
to  obtain  a  national  monument  to  Booker 
T.  Washington  at  his  birthplace  In  Virginia. 
has  Indicated  its  complete  willingness  to 
convey  all  its  title  and  Interest  in  the  plan- 
tation tract  and  buildings  and  Improvements 
thereon  as  described  above  on  payment  of 
the  outstanding  indebtedness  against  ttie 
property,  which  amounts  to  approximately 
$17,000. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  as  an  Indication  of  its  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, has  Included  the  sum  of  917,000  in 
its  budget  for  1956  for  the  piirpoee  of  pur- 
chasing the  plantation  tract  described  above 
with  the  Intent  of  presenting  the  birth- 
place site  to  the  United  States  Oovemment 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington National  Monuntent  to  serve  as  a 
syn\bol  of  the  opportunities  which  America 
offers  to  all  Its  people.  The  committee  com- 
mands ths  Comnaonwealth  of  Virginia  for 
this  splendid  gesture. 

Aocessibilitw  of  the  site 

The  birthplace  of  Booker  T.  Wa^tngton 
In  Franklin  County.  Va..  is  near  the  center 
of  one  of  the  most  populous  sections  of  the 
country.  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than 
100  million  people  in  33  States  live  within 
750  miles  of  his  birthplace  and  that  more 
than  87  million  live  within  a  500-mile  ra- 
dius. It  Is  estimated  that  approximately 
31  million  tourists  visit  the  many  points  of 
Interest  In  Virginia  annually. 

Booker  T.  Washington's  birthplace  Is  323 
miles  from  Washlngtoo.  D.  C.  165  miles  from 
Blebmond.  69  miles  froaa  Lynchburg,  and 
16  miles  from  Boeky  Mount,  Va.  It  Is  a 
short  dlstanca  frosa  tha  Sivanapdoah  Val- 
ley and  only  4S  milss  from  tha  Skyline  Drive 
oX  tha  Blue  lUdga  Padtway  by  way  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  McmorUl  Blsbway 
which  passes  by  his  birthplace. 


Ths  commlttsa  feels  that  placing  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  National  Monument 
at  his  ilrthplace  in  Franklin  County.  Vs.. 
would  make  It  afccasibie  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  our  own  dtixans  and  vis- 
itors from  foreign  lands. 

AdapiabiUty  of  the  site  to  devetttjnnent 

The  plantation  on  which  Booker  T  Wash- 
ington was  bom  and  spent  the  first  9  years 
of  his  life  Is  In  an  agrcultural  area  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of 
Virginia.  The  whole  area  is  said  to  be 
practically  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
when  Booker  T.  Washington  left  it  and 
went  to  Maiden.  W.  Va. 

"A  most  fitting  monument  to  Booker  T. 
Washington— one  thst  would  be  highly 
adaptable  to  the  site  of  his  birth  and  early 
boyhood  days,  as  well  as  one  which  would 
provide  the  greatest  human  interest  and  In- 
spirational values — would  be  one  which 
would  include  a  restoration  of  the  original 
plantation  setting  to  depict  his  humble  be- 
ginnings, together  with  a  museum  that  would 
record  the  progress  of  the  Negro  in  America 
from  the  time  of  his  coming  to  these  shores 
as  a  slave,  with  exhibits  of  the  achievements 
of  the  race  in  Industry,  commerce,  education. 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  and  In 
other  nelds  of  endeavor,  thus  preserving  for 
posterity  the  evidence  of  the  contributions 
of  his  race  to  the  history  and  development 
of  our  country.  The  committee  notes  that 
this  type  of  monument  to  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, located  at  hia  birthplace,  probably 
would  come  closer  than  anything  else  to 
fining  a  real  need  long  felt  in  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  Americans  and  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Booker  T.  Washington  In  1899 
when  he  wrote  In  his  book.  The  Future  of 
the  American  Negro: 

"I  wish  to  say  that  it  fmy  race]  may  have 
reasonable  pride  in  all  that  is  honorable  to 
lu  history  •  •  •.  We  have  reached  a  period 
when  educated  Negroes  should  give  mott  at- 
tention to  the  history  of  their  race,  and  in 
collecting  in  some  museum  the  relics  that 
mark  its  progress.  It  is  true  of  all  races  of 
culture  and  refinement  and  civUlaation  that 
they  have  gathered  in  Eome  place*  the  relics 
which  mark  the  progress  of  their  civilization, 
which  show  how  they  have  lived  from  period 
to  period.  We  should  have  so  much  pride 
that  we  would  spend  more  time  in  looking 
into  the  history  of  the  race  •  •  •  in  per- 
petuating In  some  durable  form  its  achieve- 
ments, so  that  from  year  to  year,  instead  of 
looking  back  with  regret  we  can  point  to  our 
Children  the  rotigh  path  through  which  we 
grew  strong  and  great." 

The  committee  conclude*  that  no  site 
other  than  his  birthplacs  in  tiie  foottiills  of 
the  Blue  Kldge  Mountains  of  VUglnia  would 
be  as  adaptable  to  an  spproprlats  national 
monument  to  Booker  T.  Washington. 

avppoar  roa  k.  a.  ssos 

The  oommittae  aalls  attention  to  various 

groups  and  individuals  supporting  this  legis- 
lation as  follows: 

The  American  Teachers  Association,  with 
Its  20.000  members  who  are  representative  of 
the  76.000  teachers  who  Instruct  and  admin- 
ister the  affairs  In  all  Negro  schools  through- 
out the  country. 

Ths  National  Baptist  Convention  of  Amar- 
Ica  with  mora  than  3  million  members. 

The  National  Baptist  Convention.  U.  8.  A.. 
Inc..  with  nK>r«  than  4,600.000  members. 

The  Improved  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  ths  Xlks  of  the  World,  with  more 
than  500.000  members. 

Booksr  T.  Washington  National  Monument 
Foundation.  Sidney  J.  Phillips,  president; 
George  8.  Schuyler,  editor.  Pittsburgh  Cour- 
ier; O.  Lake  Ines,  retired  secreUry.  Tuskegee 
Institute  (4S  years  of  his  life  identified  with 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute). 


In  addition  to  the  abore.  tetters  received  by 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment Foundation  from  about  three-fourths 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  indicate  that  the 
majority  ars  in  favor  of  this  legislation, 
whila  others  were  nonconunltt*!  at  the  tuna 
of  writing. 

BXPsarKurrAi.   aiPoaT 

The  Oapartment  of  ths  Interior  has  sub- 
mitted an  adverse  report  on  the  bill.  In  this 
Instance,  the  Department  has  chosen  to  fol- 
low the  recommendation  of  tiie  Advisory 
Board  on  NstUmal  Parks.  Historic  Bites, 
Buildings,  and  Monuments. 

Tlie  Advii,ury  Board  feels  that  "whOe 
Booker  T.  Washington,  the  man.  Is  an  Impres- 
sive national  figure,  the  birth  site  la  not 
equally  Impressive"  The  Department  re- 
ports thst  the  Board  feels  "•  •  •  that  the 
achievements  of  Booker  T.  Washlntgon  are 
worthy  of  national  recognition  and  should 
be  appropriately  memorial ired."  In  Its  view, 
"the  place  of  such  roemorialtzatlon  ta  at 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama." 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Nattonnl  Park 
Service  has  shown  little  interest  in  establuh- 
Ing  s  nstlonal  monument  to  Booker  T  Wash- 
ington, whether  at  his  birthplace,  at  Tuske- 
gee In.mtute.  or  elsewhere.  The  only  wit- 
ness sent  by  the  Park  Service  to  testify  at  the 
hearings  afflrmed  that  the  Service  had  made 
no  plans  for  the  establlshro<-nt  of  a  national 
monument  to  Booker  T.  Wsshlngton. 

The  conuntttee  also  feels  that  the  Advisory 
Board  lost  sight  of  fundamental  human 
values  in  arriving  at  its  conclusions.  Beyond 
this,  the  Boards  reluctance  to  coitsider  birth- 
place sites  becsuse  -•  •  •  todsy  more  and 
more  persons  sre  bom  In  hospitals,  they  are 
not  born  in  homes, "  as  reported  by  the  hlf^- 
torian  for  the  NattoiuU  Park  Service.  Is  less 
tluin  persuasive,  if  germane. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  O.  Lake  Ines.  who  spent 
49  years  at  Tuskegee  InsUtute.  that  "As  a 
memorial.  Tuskegee  Institute  is  complete  In 
Itself.  No  single  monument  or  building  on 
thst  campus  could  add  anjrthlng  to  the 
glory  of  that  achlrvement.  Rather.  It  would 
be  dwarfed  by  the  magnitude  of  his  own  cre- 
ation." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  work  and  Influ- 
ence of  Booker  T  Washington  wsa  not  con- 
fined to  the  school  which  he  established  in 
Alabama.  He  traveled  extciMivcly  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  his  endeavors  and  served 
his  country  at  large. 

Attention  also  Is  called  to  the  fact  that 
Tuskegee  Institute  Is  a  private  Institution  di- 
rectly serving  the  educailonai  needs  of  a  few. 
Wliether  or  not  d'.IIIIoim  of  Americans  lack- 
ing the  advantages  of  an  adequate  educa- 
tion would  be  reluctant  to  journey  to  the 
campus  of  sn  educational  instltuUon  of 
higher  learning  where  they  might  Icel  out  of 
place.  Is  a  further  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  committee  Is 
compelled  to  disagree  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Ad- 
vl.-wry  Board. 

The  recommendations  of  Borker  T  Wa.<ih- 
inetnn.  as  quoted  in  the  foregoing  under  the 
heading  "Adaptability  of  the  site  to  develop- 
ment." brings  to  mind  the  phrase  that  a 
man's  achievements  arc  to  be  measured  not 
so  much  by  the  heights  to  which  he  has  at- 
tained, as  by  the  depths  from  which  he  came. 
The  committee  feels  that  no  other  place  In 
America  could  so  well  provide  the  base  for 
that  measurement  in  the  case  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  than  the  place  where  he  was 
bom  and  lived  In  the  days  of  his  early 
childhood. 

The  committee  urges  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  6904  It  Is  hoped  that  this  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
National  Monument  at  hIa  birthplace  In 
Franklin  County.  Va.,  will  be  enacted  in 
time  for  the  celebration  of  the  looth  annl- 
Tersary  of  the  birth  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 
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The  Department's  report  la  set  forth  fol- 
lowing: 

UNms  Statbi 

DSFABTMKMT  OF  THS  iMTKMUM, 

Omcs  or  tbs  SccarrsBT, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Febntary  2. 1959. 
Bon.  CLAia  Enouc, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Agairs.  Uoute  of  Repreaenta- 
tatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dasa  Ma.  Kmcuc:  Tour  committee  has 
requested  a  report  on  H.  R.  6904.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  National  Monument.  This 
proposed  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty located  at  Booker  Washington  Birth- 
place. Virginia,  as  s  public  national  memorial 
to  Booker  T.  Washington,  noted  Negro  edu- 
cator and  apostls  of  good  wlU.  The  proposed 
area  would  oonstltute  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington National  Monument.  The  bill  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$200,000  for   purposes  thereof. 

We  recommend  that  H.  R.  6904  be  not 
enacted. 

The  Booker  T,  Washington  Birthplace  Me- 
morial U  located  In  Franklin  County.  Va,.  16 
miles  northeast  of  Rocky  Mount.  The  637.3- 
acre  tract  constituting  the  memorial  consists 
of  the  plantation  of  Booker's  owner  prior  to 
emanclpaUon.  James  8.  Burroughs  (a  central 
207 -acre  tract,  the  eastern  boundary  of 
which  cannot  today  be  determined  with 
exactitude),  and  land  adjoining  north  and 
south  of  State  Highway  122.  On  the  planta- 
tion tract,  there  are.  principally,  a  recon- 
structed birthplace  cabin.  1  modem  brick  3- 
story  building  serving  ss  post  offloe  and  ad- 
mlnUtration  center,  the  foundation  of  an- 
other building,  a  converted  old  bam  (Tuck 
IndusUlal  Hall),  and  a  a-story  frame  dweU- 
Ing  used  as  a  realdence  for  the  president  of 
the  memorial. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
central  part  of  the  birthplace  memorial  prop- 
erty Is  the  birth  site  and  early  childhood 
home  of  Booker  T.  Washin^^n,  American 
educator  and  Negro  leader.  According  to 
the  Burroughs  family  Bible.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington was  born  ( presumsbly  on  the  planta- 
tion) April  6.  1856.  On  this  site  In  Ftanklln 
County,  Booker  lived  with  his  mother  until 
emancipated  in  April  1866.  He  did  not  re- 
turn until  1908.  when.  seuUmentally,  he 
sought  out  his  blrthplsce. 

As  Is  well  known.  Booker  T.  Washington 
was  the  founder  of  the  Tuskoftee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  sud  achieved  Interna- 
tional fame  aa  a  Negro  leader,  educator, 
speaker,  and  writer.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
In  1915.  he  was  one  of  the  bnst  known  Negro 
lesders  In  America. 

This  proposed  legislation  lias  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks.  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments, which  Board  was  established  by  the 
Congress  to  render  advice  In  matters  of  this 
kind.  The  Advisory  Board  has  considered 
this  matter  on  two  separate  occasions.  Fol- 
lowing Ite  first  meeting  on  the  subject, 
which  was  held  on  March  22,  1964.  the  Board 
approved  the  following  resolution: 

"The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks. 
RUtorlc  Sites.  Buildings,  and  Monumente 
having  considered  the  proposal  that  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  birthplace  be  In- 
cluded in  the  national  park  system,  resolves 
that  while  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  man. 
Is  an  Impressive  national  figure,  the  birth 
site  Is  not  equally  Impretslve,  since  It  Is 
largely  devoid  of  original  structures  or  object 
remains  aasociated  with  him.  It  4s  also  lack- 
ing in  outetandlng  potentialities  for  recrea- 
tional development  were  the  area  to  be 
Included  In  the  national  park  system  on 
recreational  groimds.  The  Board  greatly  ap- 
preelatee  the  value  of  the  work  that  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Memorial  is  doing  and 
commends  It  for  preeervlng  a  spot  wlUch  waa 
dear  to  Booker  T.  Washington." 


At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  on  Septem- 
ber 7-0.  1066.  the  Board  reaffirmed  its  earlier 
▼lew  that  the  achlevemente  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  are  worthy  of  national  recogni- 
tion and  should  be  appropriately  memrorlal- 
Ized.  The  Board  stated,  however,  ite  view 
that  the  place  for  such  memoiiallzatlon  is 
at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.,  where  he  made 
his  greatest  contributions  to  American  life. 
The  Board  concluded  that,  since  none  of  the 
original  buildings  remained  at  the  birth- 
place, no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  was 
Justified  at  that  site. 

In  ths  drciuxutances,  we  conclude  that, 
based  upon  the  several  recommendations  of 
the  Board  and  other. information  of  record, 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  birthplace  site 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  criteria  or  stand- 
ards that  have  been  adopted  for  the  ptirpose 
of  determining  whether  historic  landmarks. 
structures,  or  other  objecte  of  historic  or 
scientific  interest  warrant  recognition  as  na- 
tional monumente.  It  is  felt  also  that  the 
srea  lacks  the  scenic  and  topographic  appeal 
of  a  recreational  park.  Because  of  Ite  re- 
moteness from  urban  areas,  Ite  potentiality 
as  a  day-use  recreational  area  Is  limited.  It 
follows  that  this  site  does  not  qualify  for  ad- 
mission to  the  national  park  system. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WXSLKT   A.   DTWABT. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


CHaOMOUMT  or  EVENTS  Hf  THK  UTS  OF 
T.  WASHIMCTOM 

A  condensed  record  of  certain  Important 
evente  and  accompllshmente  In  the  life  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  Is  set  forth  below. 
The  significance  of  many  of  these  far-reach- 
ing evente  and  accompllshmente  are  not  con- 
veyed by  their  titles. 

Condensed  record  of  some  events  and  aecom- 
plUhm^nU  in  the  life  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington,  from  a  chronoloy  filed  vdth  the 
committee 

Bom  a  slave  cm  the  James  Burroughs  plan- 
totlon.  AprU  6,  1856,  in  Franklin  Coimty,  Va. 
Moved  with  mothOT  Jane  Ferguson,  brother 
John,  and  sister  Amanda  to  new  home  in 
Maiden,  W.  Va..  In  1866,  after  being  treed 
from  slavery. 

Worked  as  houset>oy  In  the  f  smlly  of  Mrs. 
Viola  Rtiffner.  wife  at  Oen.  Lewis  Buffner, 
at  86  per  month. 

Gained  entrance  to  Hampton  Institute  in 
1873  by  cleaning  a  room  which  he  swept  and 
dtisted  three  times  as  his  examination.  Mlaa 
Mackle,  the  lady  principal.  Inspected  his  work 
with  a  white  handkerchief  to  reveal  any  duat 
or  dirt.  Graduated  from  Hampton  Institute 
In  1875. 

Accepted  InvlUtion  to  prlnclpalshlp  of  a 
proposed  training  school  for  Negro  teachers 
at  Tuskegee,  June  15,  1881,  authorlaed  by 
Stete  Legislature  of  Alabama  with  appropria- 
tion of  $3,000  for  salaries.  Opened  Tuskegee 
Normal  School  July  4  with  80  studente  In 
BuUer-s  Chapel.  A.  M.  E.  Z.  Church,  which 
has  since  grown  to  become  the  moat  famous 
school  for  Negroes  In  the  world. 

In  1890,  organized  Annual  Farmers'  Con- 
ference which  helps  to  raise  the  standards  of 
rural  life  In  the  South. 

Pleaded  with  a  congressional  committee 
for  a  large  Federal  grant-in-aid  In  support 
of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  States  Kzposltlon  held 
In  1898. 

Delivered  famous  Atlanta  Xiqxisltlon  Ad- 
dress, 1896.  which  was  the  first  of  many 
notable  sfteeches  such  aa:  Peace  Jubilee  in 
Chicago;  Jamestown  Bzpoaition  In  1907; 
py>urth  American  Peace  Congress,  1913:  Na- 
tional BducatUmal  Awortotlon.  and  many 
otiiera. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  many  bonorary 
degreea  from  such  outetandlng  institutions 


as  Harvard  Unlveialty,  Dartmouth  College, 
WUberforce  and  Howard  University. 

Invited  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver  to 
Join  agricultural  staff  at  Tuskegee  In  1896. 

Wrote  over  40  books,  among  them  Up  From 
Slavery,  an  autobiography.  In  1900,  which 
has  become  world  f amoua.  His  other  works 
dealt  with  the  school  and  his  activities  in 
behalf  of  people. 

Organized  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation 
In  1907  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  H.  O.  FriaseU 
of  Hampton  Institute. 

Interested  the  United  Stetes  Government 
In  Liberia  and  was  appointed  to  United 
States  commission  by  President  Theodore 
Roaeevelt. 

Cooperated  with  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  In 
the  establishment  of  the  General  Education 
Board  in  1910. 

Cooperated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund  and  Carnegie  Foimda- 
tlon  in  1911. 

Influenced  the  esteblishment  of  first 
Roeenwald  School  built  at  Notasulga.  Ala., 
which  finally  grew  to  5,000  schools  in  1.000 
counties  In  the  South  at  a  cost  of  $21  mil- 
lion, employing  1,500  teacheza.  with  student 
bodies  of  750.000  annually. 

In  1900  founded  National  Negro  Business 
League. 

Founded  National  Negro  Health  Week  la 
1914. 

EstebllShed  Baldwin  Fanns  ooktty  In  MMf 
con  County,  Ala.,  in  1914. 

Last  public  address  was  before  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  and  National 
Council  on  Congregational  Churches  in  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  in  1915. 

Gave  last  Simday  evening  talk  to  teachers 
and  studente  in  the  institute  chapel  October 
17,  1916,  his  subject.  Team  Work.  He  died 
November  14. 1916.  at  Tuskegee  Institute  and 
Is  btirled  on  the  campua. 

CONCLirSION 

Past  Congresses  or  past  Executive  orders 
have  brought  into  t>eing  more  than  180  unite 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  coming  Into  being  of  national  park. 
national  monument,  national  historic  sites, 
and  related  Park  Service  units  assumes  exist- 
ence of  what  might  be  called  a  "yardstick  of 
eligibility"  of  the  physical  area  thus  set  aside. 

Similarly,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
Individuals  or  groups  of  Individuals  com- 
memorated through  bringing  into  being  nu- 
merous n!*t<""«^'  park  unite  for  that  purpose 
«..^iimA«  application  of  a  "yardstick  of  great- 


Having  In  mind  these  two  assumptions,  and 
notwithstanding  the  position  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  Ite  Advisory  Board, 
the  committee  has  concluded  that  Booker  T. 
Washington,  the  man.  measures  up  fully  to 
any  yardstick  of  greatness  which  might  be 
applied.  The  Booker  T.  Washington  birth- 
iHace.  as  a  physical  area  ao  intimately  asso- 
ciated vrlth  the  man.  qualifies  when  meas- 
ured by  our  historic  yardstick  of  eligibiUty. 

While  this  committee  concurs  In  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  House  committee,  we 
wish  here  to  set  forth  a  special  conclusion. 
It  is  the  tinanimous  feeling  of  the  conunlt- 
tee  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
National  Park  Service  to  develop  newly 
created  monuments  and  memorials  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  entail  no  excessive  annual 
maintenance  costs.  The  committee  suggeste. 
thereon,  that  In  developing  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  National  Monument,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Swvice  attempt  to  concentrate 
ite  efforte  in  this  particular  area  to  a  fitting 
treatment  of  the  central  features  o*  the  tract 
to  be  donated  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  rather 
ttw«»  mtumpt  to  reconstruct  the  original 
plantation  theme  by  fully  developing  the  en- 
tire tract.  The  wUllngneas  of  the  National 
Park  service  to  follow  this  suggesUon  of 
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the  committee's  la  ezpreaaed  la  the  oom- 
munlcatlon  act  forth  below: 
UmrxD  Statzs  Dzpabtmemt 

or  THX  INTKUOS. 
IVATIOItAI.    PaBK    SBSVICB. 

Waahington.  D.  C.  March  18. 1958. 
Bbn.  Jaumb  B.  MmBAT, 

Chirirman,  Committee  on  Interior  and 

tnaular  Affairs,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
ICt  Dbab  Skmatob  Mxtbbat  :  Director  Wlrth 
h«e  saked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March 
14,  concerning  H.  R.  6904.  to  establish  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  National  Moniunent. 
It  Is  our  understanding  that  statements  were 
made  during  hearings  on  the  bill  that  the 
central  portion  of  the  lands,  amounting  to 
about  165  acres,  would  be  donated  to  the 
Oovernment  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
your  letter  con&rms  this.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  acreage,  and  perhaps  even 
less,  would  be  adequate  for  a  proper  develop- 
ment. We  believe  that  this  area  can  be  ap- 
propriately treated  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  Booker  T.  Washington  with- 
out reconatructlng  the  plantation  setting 
with  all  of  Its  buildings.  Aelds.  and  appurte- 
nances, and  the  expensive  maintenance  that 
•uch  construction  and  program  would  entail. 
If  the  essential  lands  are  to  be  donated,  as 
you  state,  the  $200,000  authorized  by  the  bill 
would  appear  to  be  adequate  to  provide  a 
fitting  memorial  treatment  in  the  central 
portion  and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  the 
tealc  facilities  needed  by  visitors  to  the 
memorial  area. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  ScoTKN,  Acting  Director. 

The  committee  also  considered  a  compan- 
ion measure.  S.  3553.  which  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  TttTz.  Reports  received  on  that 
Uil  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  set  forth  below 
and  made  a  part  of  this  report: 

UMITZD  STATXS  DZFAtTMZNT  OF 

THE  iNTraioa, 
Omcz  or  the  Skcbetazt. 
Washington.  D.  C.  February  2.  1958. 
Bon.  James  E.  MuazAT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Jruular  Affairs.  United  States 
Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

IfT  DzAS  Senatob  Mttzbat:  Tour  commit- 
tee has  requested  a  report  on  S.  2853,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  National  Monument.  This 
proposed  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty located  at  Booker  Washington  Birth- 
place. Virginia,  as  a  public  national  memo- 
rial to  Booker  T.  Washington,  noted  Negro 
educator  and  apostle  of  good  will.  The  pro- 
posed area  would  constitute  the  Booker  T. 
Waahington  National  Monument.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  not  to 
•zceed  f20O,0Ob  for  purposes  thereof. 

We  recommend  that  S.  2563  b«  not  en- 
acted. 

The  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Me- 
morial is  located  In  Franklin  County.  Va..  16 
miles  northeast  of  Rocky  Mount.  The  537.2- 
acre  tract  constituting  the  memorial  con- 
sists of  the  plantation  of  Booker's  owner 
prior  to  emancipation,  James  S.  Bur- 
roughs (a  central  207-acre  tract,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  which  cannot  today  be  deter- 
mined with  ezactitude ) ,  and  land  adjoining 
north  and  south  of  State  Highway  112.  On 
the  plantation  tract  there  are  principally  a 
reconstructed  birthplace  cabin.  1  modern 
brick  3-story  building  serving  as  post  offlce 
and  administration  center,  the  foundation  of 
another  bulldlnf.  a  eonvertad  old  bam  (Tuck 
iBduatrlal  Hall),  and  a  a-etory  frame  dwell- 
ing used  aa  a  reeUUnea  for  tb«  preeldant  of 
tfea  mamorial, 

TiMra  ««n  ba  vary  Uttla  doubt  that  tba 
••iitral  p«rt  of  tba  blrtbplaaa  mamorial 
vropartf  y  tte  Mrtli  alt*  and  Mwly  •hlMbood 
hOMM  of  iMlMr  T.  WMMaffton,  AoMriaan 
atUMtor  and  ItofM  !•■<•?.  Aaaortflnff  (o  tba 
■ufrottflM  faally  MM*,  Wooktr  T.  Waeliltiff' 
iMi  «••  kern  ipraMUMbljr  on  Um  plant*- 


tlon).  April  5.  1866.  On  this  site  in  Franklin 
County.  Booker  lived  with  his  mother  until 
emancipated  in  April  1866.  He  did  not  re- 
turn until  1908.  when.  Mntlmentally,  ba 
sought  out  his  birthplace. 

As  Is  well  known.  Booker  T.  Washington 
was  the  founder  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  and  achieved  interna- 
tional fame  as  a  Negro  leader,  educator, 
speaker,  and  writer.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1915.  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  Negro 
leaders  in  America. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites.  Buildings,  and  MonumenU. 
which  Board  was  established  by  the  Congress 
to  render  advice  In  matters  of  this  kind.  The 
Advisory  Board  has  considered  this  matter  on 
two  separate  occasions.  Following  Its  first 
meeting  on  the  subject,  which  was  held  on 
March  22.  1954.  the  Board  approved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks. 
Historic  Sites.  Buildings,  and  Monuments, 
having  considered  the  proposal  that  the 
Booker  T.  Waahington  birthplace  be  Included 
in  the  national  park  system,  resolves  that 
while  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  man.  is  an 
Impressive  national  figure,  the  birth  site  is 
not  equally  impressive,  since  it  is  largely 
devoid  of  original  structures  or  object  re- 
mains associated  with  him.  It  Is  al.w  lack- 
ing in  outstanding  potentialities  for  recrea- 
tlon:^l  development  were  the  area  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  national  park  system  on  recrea- 
tional grounds.  The  Board  great!y  appre- 
ciates the  value  of  the  work  that  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  Memorial  is  doing  and  com- 
mends It  fur  preserving  a  spot  which  was  dear 
to  Booker  T.  Washington." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  on  Septam- 
ber  7-9.  1935.  the  Board  reafflrmed  Its  earllar 
view  that  the  achievements  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  are  worthy  of  national  recog- 
nition and  should  be  appropriately  memo- 
rialized. The  Board  stated,  however.  Its  view 
that  "the  place  tor  such  memortallzatlon  Is 
at  Tuskegee  Institute.  Ala.,  where  he  made 
his  greatest  contributions  to  American  life." 
The  Board  concluded  that,  since  none  of  the 
original  buildings  remained  at  the  birth- 
place, no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  was 
justified  at  that  site. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  conclude  that, 
based  upon  the  several  recommendations  of 
the  Board  and  other  Information  of  record, 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  birthplace  site 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  criteria  or  stand- 
ards that  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  historic  landmarks, 
structures,  or  other  objects  of  historic  or  sci- 
entific Interest  warrant  recognition  as  na- 
tional monuments.  It  is  felt  also  that  the 
area  lacks  the  scenic  and  topographic  appeal 
of  a  recreational  park.  Because  of  Its  remote- 
ness from  urban  areas,  its  potentiality  as  a 
day-use  recreational  area  is  limited.  It  fol- 
lows that  thl.s  site  does  not  qualify  for  ad- 
mission to  the  national  park  system. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  vour  committee. 
Sincerely  yoiors. 

WzaLBT   A.   D'ZWABT, 

Assistant  Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 
Czzctrnvz  Orrtcz 

or   THE    PmESIOENT, 
BCZZAU  or  THE  BUDOVT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  February  1,  Hit. 
Hon.  Jambs  K.  Murbat, 

Chairman,  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  AfaiT$, 
United  States,  Senate, 
Washington.  D.  C, 
Mt  Diab  Mb    Cmaibmah:   TbU  la  la  ra- 
•ponse  to  your  requaet  for  tba  vlawt  of  tba 
Bureau  of  tba  Budgat  on  ».  aMS,  a  bill  to 
provtda  for  tba  Mtabltsbmant  of  tbt  Boobar 
T.  WMblngton  Nanional  Monumant. 

Tba  Oepartmant  of  tha  Intarlor  Informa 
tM  tbat  tba  Adir\aorr  Board  on  National 
Fa/ka.  Hlatorla  Utiat.  •ulMiAfi.  and  Itontt- 


ments  has  considered  this  matter  on  two 
separate  occasions  and  advised  against  desig- 
nating the  site  as  a  national  monument. 
While  recognizing  Booker  T.  Washington  as 
an  impressive  national  figure,  the  Board 
noted  that  the  site  of  his  birth  is  largely 
devoid  of  structures  or  objects  associated 
with  him.  It  also  noted  that  the  site  is 
lacking  In  outstanding  recreational  values 
that  might  justify  lu  Inclusion  In  the  na- 
tional park  system  on  recreational  grounds. 
This  Bureau  agrees  with  the  findings  of 
the  Board  that  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
Is  not  justified  at  this  site  and  accordingly 
reconunends  against  enactment  of  8.  2553. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pkbct  Rappapobt. 
Assistant  Director. 

The  ACTINO  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  la  opcfi  to  afnendment. 
If  there  be  no  amrndment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


OIL  LEASES  ON  WILDLIFE  REFUGES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  CoHCRRrTONAL  RccoKD  a  letter 
from  Representative  Henry  S.  Ritjss.  of 
Wisconsin,  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  on  Satur- 
day. March  17.  1956.  on  the  subject  of 
the  oil  leaaes  which  have  been  granted  on 
wildlife  refuges  under  this  admlnlstra- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Rrrss  wrote  In  answer  to  a  long 
letter  to  the  Post  from  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Douglas  McKay,  which  sought 
to  defend  his  Department's  sorry  record 
on  conservation  and  natural  resources 
under  the  Elsenhower  administration.  A 
major  portion  of  Uiat  de(en5e  was  de- 
voted to  the  que«:tlon  of  oil  drllUnjr  on 
areas  of  federally  owned  lands  which 
have  been  set  a.-^ide  for  wildlife  refuges. 
The  Department  ha.s  pointed  with  pride 
to  a  so-called  "stop  order"  which  it  put 
Into  effect  while  drafting  new  regula- 
tions governing  such  oil  drilUiig. 

But  Representative  Rrrss'  letter  points 
out  that  -in  the  28  months  between  Au- 
gtist  23,  1953,  and  December  1955.  while 
the  stop  order  remained  in  effect,  Mr. 
McKay's  Department  proceeded  to  grant 
566  oil  leases  in  the  wildlife  refuges  "  and 
game  management  areas,  while  only  a 
total  of  1 1  oil  leases  had  been  granted  In 
wildlife  refuges  in  the  preceding  33  years. 

In  other  word^.  Mr.  President,  preced- 
ing Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  had  granted  1  oil 
lease  on  a  wildlife  refuge  in  every  S 
years — but  Secretary  McKay  granted 
them  on  the  average  o'  1  in  every  work- 
ing day. 

Mr.  President.  Just  the  other  day  we 
had  the  news  that  one  of  the  dwindling 
band  of  the  last  surviving  whooping 
cranes  has  died,  and  that  only  13  couples 
of  the*e  birds  now  remain. 

I  also  a^k  unnnlmous  consent  to  In- 
clude at  the  end  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Wa<<hlngton  Post  and  Timet 
Herald  of  March  17,  lOM.  on  this  event, 
which  90  draroatixet  the  9igniflcftnc«  of 
our  gffort*  to  preMnrg  wildllfg  and  fowl 
m  our  country ;  and  I  mm  turt  thnt  9¥9rf' 
ono  ooneomod  About  thoao  oflort*  will 
r—6  with  inttfTMt  Con«r«wmftn  Rmnw' 
tfiMUMlon  of  tho  poU«l«a  of  tlM  Kl*«A« 
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hower  administration,  under  Secretary 
McKay,  toward  oil  and  wildlife. 

Without  objection,  the  letter  to  the 
editor  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoud,  as  follows: 
Raidiko  thz  WiLSurz  nrrvcta 
In  hU  letter  to  you  of  March  10.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Douglas  McKay  complains 
that  he  is  faleely  accused  of  giveaways  by 
Prof.  Seymour  B.  Harris  of  Harvard.  Secre- 
tary McKay  charges  that  "Dr.  Harris  falls  to 
cite  a  single  policy  or  action  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  to  support  his  allega- 
tion that  the  Republicans  are  not  pretenrlng 
natural  resources  for  all  the  people." 

The  only  reason  we  have  any  waterfowl 
left  is  because  tha  Department  of  the  In- 
terior over  the  years  has  been  wiUlng  to  out- 
law the  market  hunters,  the  duck  belters, 
and  the  other  predatory  groupe  which  have 
l>een  inUnt  on  making  ducks  and  geese  go 
the  way  of  passenger  pigeon.  Prior  to  Mr. 
McKay's  administration,  the  department  had 
always  rigorously  enforced  the  ban  on  shoot- 
ing migratory  waterfowl  that  have  been 
lured  into  gun  range  by  corn,  wheat,  or  other 
bait. 

During  the  administration  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Director  Albert  Day.  from  IMe  to 
1062.  anyone  found  feeding  or  baiting  ducks 
as  cloea  as  200  yards  to  tha  guns  was 
promptly  arrested  and  praae<?utad.  One  of 
Mr.  McKny's  first  actions  afler  he  came  to 
power  In  19:3  was  to  remove  tiie  offlce  of  Flsb 
and  WUdllfe  Service  Director  from  the  pro- 
tection of  dvU  service,  then  to  remove  Mr. 
Day.  and  instead  appoint  tbe  present  Flab 
and  Wildlife  Director.  Mr.  Jolm  L.  Parley. 

Former  I7nder  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ralph  A.  Tudor  tells  the  story  of  the  replace- 
ment of  Mr.  Day  by  Mr.  Farley  in  an  article 
In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  Novemlier 
27.  1954: 

"Even  before  I  left  for  the  Capital  to  take 
on  the  new  Job.  my  friends  in  the  banking 
buslnftfs  were  telling  me  that  I  mi«t  "do 
something  about  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service."  Complaints  about  Fish  and  Wild- 
life continued  to  reach  me  at  my  desk  In 
Washington,  and  90  percent  of  them  were 
from  bankers.  This  puzzled  me  at  first,  for 
it  would  seem  more  logical  for  tmhappy 
bankers  to  be  w|rltlng  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  turned  out.  however,  that  ap- 
parently every  banker  on  the  west  coast  Is  a 
duck  hunter.  Fish  and  Wildlife  has  a  rough 
job.  for  among  ^  many  duties  It  must  tell 
people  when  and  how  long  they  can  hunt  and 
how  many  ducks  they  can  take — and  evi- 
dently It  la  Impossible  to  satisfy  a  duck 
hunter. 

"I  turned  the  tables  on  the  complalnanta 
tn  this  Instance  by  making  them  talent 
scouu.  My  reply  to  them  was  tbat  the 
best  way  to  start  improving  tba  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  was  to  get  Uie  man  available 
to  bead  It — and  had  they  any  suggestions? 
The  upshot  was  that  they  had,  and  that  Is 
how  John  L.  Farley,  ardent  fisherman,  for- 
mer schoolteacher,  buslnesianan,  and  one- 
time executive  officer  of  the  California  Fish 
and  Oame  Department,  cams  to  bead  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service." 

Under  Mr.  McKay's  admintotratlon,  viola- 
tions of  tha  Fadaral  antibaitlnff  regulations 
have  been  winked  at  on  a  wboiasala  baala. 
For  the  past  3  saaaons  bunUng  clubs  in  Call- 
fornU  have  bean  aDowed  to  fe«d  and  bait 
ducks  as  cloea  aa  300  yards  to  the  blinds 
with  Impunity.  In  tba  196«  season,  for  ex- 
ample, tbara  was  not  a  slagls  prosaeutlon 
In  the  Ungtb  and  brsadtb  of  OallfomU  for 
violation  of  tha  VMaral  antlbaltlng  raguU- 
tlon. 

The  ptiblle  outcry  agattist  Mr.  McKay's 
giveaway  of  our  watarfowl  raaottreas  to  ttoa 
California  flnanelal  intaratla  nay  sbortly  be 
protftieinf  iwults.  Aeeortflnf  to  a  ttport  to 
tha  MilwatdMc  ioumal  for  Marsh  9,  IMf,  of 


bunting  aeaaon  on  OBllfomla*s  Ueenaed 
shooting  prsaerves  may  end  the  practloe.  Har- 
lay  KnoK.  president  of  the  CallfomU  Flab 
and  Oama  Oommlaslcm  told  tba  Matlonal 
Waterfowl  Flyway  Council  here  Sunday. 

"Knox  said  that  he  thought  the  feeding 
allowed  in  his  State  was.  in  fact,  baiting 
ducks  to  guns,  contrary  to  Federal  regula- 
tlona. 

"'I'm  afraid  I'm  In  tba  minority  on  tba 
oommlaslon.'  he  added,  'but  I  do  faal  tbat 
we  may  abandon  the  practice  so  aa  to  ba 
of  no  further  embarrassment  to  Mr.  Farley's 
offlce."* 

Having  turned  migratory  waterfowl  over 
to  the  game-hog  pressure  groups,  there  was 
left  to  Mr.  McKay  the  problem  of  the  wild- 
life refuges  themselves.  Since  1920.  tbe  oU 
companies  have  been  Interested  In  exploiting 
the  Nation's  264  wUdlife  refuges.  Under  the 
administration  of ,  courageous  Secretaries  of 
Intarlor  like  RepiibUcan  Ray  Lyman  Wilbw 
and  Democrat  Harold  L.  Ickes,  the  oil  com- 
panies, with  their  derricks,  their  pollution. 
and  their  commotion,  have  been  effectively 
kept  out  of  the  wildlife  refuges.  From  1920 
to  1953.  only  11  oU  leases  were  granted— 1 
lease  every  3  years. 

Then  came  Mr.  McKay.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior,  proclaiming  that  It  wanted 
to  "tighten  up"  the  policy  on  granting  oU 
leases,  issued  a  stop  order  on  August  31.  1953. 
announcing  that  It  intended  to  "suspend  ac- 
tion on  all  pending  oU  and  gas  lease  offers 
and  applications."  Then,  in  the  28  months 
between  August  1058,  and  December  1966, 
while  tbe  stop  order  remained  in  effect,  Mr. 
McKay's  Department  proceeded  to  grant  66g 
oil  leases  in  the  wildlife  refuges. 

BCr.  McKay  in  his  letter  to  you  claims  that 
the  new  regulations,  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment In  December  1955.  adequately  protect 
the  wildlife  refuges  against  exploitation  by 
the  oil  companies.  I  wotildn't  know.  What 
Is  clear,  however,  la  that  Issuing  of  the  regu- 
lations In  December  1955.  U  like  locking  tha 
stable  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 
Whereas,  prior  to  Mr.  McKay,  one  oil  lease 
was  Issued  on  the  average  every  3  years,  un- 
der Mr.  McKay  one  oU  lease  has  been  Issued 
on  the  average  every  working  day. 

If  letting  the  California  financial  Interests 
bait  migratory  waterfowl,  in  square  violation 
of  the  antlbaltlng  regvOation.  and  letting  tha 
oU  companies  get  666  oil  leases  In  the  wild- 
life refuges,  In  square  violation  of  the  "no 
leasing"  stop  order,  arent  giveaways.  I  wish 
Mr.  McKay  would  tell  us  what  is. 

Henbt  8.  Rxoss. 
Member  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin. 

WAaiIXM«TOM. 

(From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald  of  March  17. 1966] 


the  National  Wildlife  fMomtlon  OonfemMti 
"The  nationwide  f nrer  amonf  duek  hunt- 
ers over  tbe  fesdlnf  of  duebs  duflnf  Um 


Dabwinian  Dncs 

Well,  It  looks  as  though  National  Wildlife 
Week  got  off  to  a  rather  tmfortunate  start. 
Down  at  Austwell,  Tex.,  one  of  the  last  sur- 
viving whooping  cranes  has  been  reported 
AWOL  since  January,  and  U  now  presumed 
dead.  That  presumption.  If  verified,  would 
leave  only  27  whooping  cranes  left  In  all  tbia 
wide,  wide  world,  or  for  reproductive  pur- 
poses— wblcb  Is  really  what  matters  only  IS 
paira. 

Tba  wbooplng  erana  Is  strictly  a  piscivor- 
ous and  barblvorous  creature,  and  In  all  Ita 
biological  history  baa  probably  navsr  dona 
barm  to  any  buman  being,  altbougb  human 
beings  saam  to  have  dona  a  good  deal  to  it, 
especially  by  destroying.  In  tbalr  obsession 
wltb  progress,  moat  of  Its  feeding  and  bread- 
ing plaoss.  One  trouble,  apparently.  Is  tbat 
tba  wbooplng  crane  cannot  adapt  Ita  way 
of  life,  aa  some  otber  species,  inehidlng  our 
own,  have  been  able  to  do,  to  suit  altered 
conditions  Tbus  It  bas  been  gradually  fall- 
ing behind  in  the  grim  evolutionary  ra«e  for 
eurvtval,  to  whieb,  it  would  appear  tha« 
eoehreasliM  and  seme  other  e^uafly  unirteaa* 
Ml  faua*  are  the  now  odds-on  favoritei« 
or.  to  parapbraae  Mr,  Leo  Duroeber.  mee 
thtoffi  miah  iooneet. 


THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 
Mr.  PATNK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<msent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening  Ex- 
press of  March  15.  1958,  discussing  elec- 
toral college  reform  which  is  the  subject 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31.  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  Senate,  may  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rxcobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 
as  follows: 
Tun  To  Bust  tbs  Bixciobai.  CoixEca 
Tha  presidential  election  system  suffers 
from  a  dangerously  inflamed  appendix.  It 
Is  known  as  the  electoral  college  and  tha 
sooner  It  Is  cut  out  the  healthier  will  be  the 
body  politic. 

The  trouble  wltb  the  electoral  ooUega 
system  is  that  It  preventa  millions  of  people 
from  having  a  say  In  the  selection  of  Presi- 
dents and  Vice  Preeldenta.  Mew  York  State, 
for  Instance,  hxu  45  electoral  votes,  but  the 
candidate  who  carries  New  York  by,  say,  55 
percent  of  the  popular  vote,  receives  aU  of 
the  45  electoral  votes  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. So  46  percent  of  tbe  State's  voters  are 
effectively  disfranchised.  Obviously  this 
Isn't  fair. 

Congress  baa  talked  for  years  about  sub- 
mitting this  useless  vestige  of  yesterday  to 
surgery  but  not  until  this  year  has  there 
been  much  real  hope  for  action.  This  year  a 
ntunber  of  plans  for  reform. have  been  dis- 
cussed in  Washington  and  if  the  various 
factions  who  agree  in  principle  ^at  It  la 
time  to  bury  the  electoral  college  can  also 
agree  on  details  we  may  get  some  action. 

Democratic  Senators  Dairax,  of  Texas,  and 
KarAOVza.  of  Tennessee,  have  cleared  for  de- 
bate a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  split  the  electoral  vote  of  each 
State  in  exact  mathematical  relationship  to 
the  popular  vote,  including  decimals.  Tha 
Danlel-Kefauver  plan  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  May  of 
last  year  but  got  nowhere  after  that. 

The  other  jnopoeai  which  has  attracted 
wide  support  Is  ttiat  of  2  BepubUcans,  Sena- 
tor McNDT  and  Representative  Fbcdouc 
OoxnzBT,  Jb.,  of  New  York.  Thla  woxild  re- 
tain the  electoral  coUege.  entitling  each 
State  to  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  its 
delegation  In  Congress.  Tba  electors  of  a 
State  would  be  chosen,  however,  "in  tha 
same  manner  in  which  Its  Senators  and  Bq>- 
resentatives  are  nominated  and  elected." 

In  other  words,  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  who  won  statewide 
pltiralltles  would  get  as  many  electors  as  the 
State  had  Senators  and  Representatives  at 
Large.  After  that  the  national  candidates 
with  a  plurality  In  each  congressional  district 
would  get  the  elector  from  that  district. 

Senator  Mundt  is  agreeable  to  stiptilatlng 
that  the  Danlel-Kefauver  plan  would  not  go 
Into  effect  tmleae  a  State  specifically  choea 
tba  Mundt-Ooodert  plan.  Such  a  compro- 
mise would  appear  to  favor  tbe  first  plan,  but 
MtJMBT  Is  so  sure  of  the  superiority  of  his 
plan  that  ba  feels  most  or  all  SUtas  would 
choose  It. 

Still  other  plans  have  been  suggested,  soma 
mora  complicated  than  these  two,  some  less. 
Senstor  Hmsniarr,  of  Minnesota,  put  tor- 
ward  at  tba  1956  session  a  oonstttutlonai 
amandmant  for  direct  election  of  tba  Frssi- 
dant  and  Vloa  Prsaldcnt  by  popular  vote. 
Brntrmamr  also  oosponsoratf  tba  Danlal-Ka- 
fauver  plan  and  at  this  session  produced  stUl 
another  which  would  q>Ut  486  electoral  votes 
aeeordtof  to  the  popular  vote  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  with  M  electoral  ^o*^*^P^ 
•Ute— to  be  detsnnlned  by  tbe  vote  within 
the  Mate. 

OhM  tfouMe  with  the  Mundt-Oeudert 
plan  is  that  M  is  unneeassarUr  co^V^^^ 
would  be  uaneoeesartly  espenMve,  and  would 

The  Dnnlel-Kefanver  •PIVOm^  1«  *•«  *^ 
mtm  It  to  etrnplo  Md,  by  sfrtltUnf  the  eleo- 
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toral  foto  In  trnmei  ma,tb»mmt\eal  rcUtlonahip 
to  tbm  popular  vot*.  would  •eeompUah  tb« 
d— Irtd  end  of  glvlnc  rmr  ▼ot«r  a  toIo*. 

Mow  tbat  laost  top  poUtleal  leaden  agrao 
that  tha  alaotoral  eoUaia  ia  outmoded  tbera 
la  graatar  bopa  than  aver  that  it  ean  ba  glvan 
a  awUt  and  daeant  burial.  Any  amendment 
paated  by  tbe  Senate  and  Houae  would  still 
have  to  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  39 
Btatea  to  become  effective  but  If  the  Con- 
greaa  will  show  some  Intelligent  and  persua- 
alTe  leadership  we  think  the  States  would 
ba  convinced  at  a  need  for  a  change. 


THE  MUTUAL  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rkcord  the  text  of  a 
statement  I  Issued  yesterday  relative  to 
tomqn  aid  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

Btatbmxmt  bt  Sxnatob  Knowlano 

Congreas  will  adequately  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  tbe  mutual  aid  program  to  those 
natlona  doing  their  utmost  to  help  them- 
salvea. 

Except  aa  to  specific  public  works  projects 
that  may  t>e  presented  to  and  approved  by 
Congress.  I  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  com- 
mitments for  10  years  or  other  long-term 
periods  for  foreign  economic  aid. 

Our  budget  Is  not  yet  balanced.  Our  na- 
tional debt  is  over  $380  billion.  Our  in- 
dividual citizens  and  our  free-enterpriae  sys- 
tem are  carrying  heavy  tax  burdens. 

For  the  economic  development  of  coun- 
tries in  need  of  capital  funds  for  new  or  en- 
larged industrial  plants  they  should  look  pri- 
marily to  private  investment  rather  than 
government- to-government  grants  and  loans. 

These  countries  should  create  an  economic 
climr.te  that  would  attract  rather  than  re- 
pel such  Investment. 

This  will  not  be  accomplished  if  their  tax 
laws,  government-owned  competition,  or 
threat  of  confiscation  of  private  property 
without  Just  compensation  discourages  such 
private  investment. 

Aa  part  of  its  responsibility  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government.  Congress  has  the 
duty  to  carefully  consider  the  proposals  of 
tha  President  and  to  fully  inquire  into  the 
program^  already  under  way  and  those  now 
In  contemplation. 


HUNGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  tha,  March  15  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion of  1848. 

On  that  day  in  1848.  the  youth  of 
Hungary  revolted  in  Budapest  to  enforce 
their  demands  for  representative  gov- 
ernment and  the  elimination  of  authori- 
tarian abuses,  including  the  imposition 
of  censorship.  On  the  same  day.  Alex- 
ander Petofl.  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
youth  movement  and  a  well-known  poet, 
circulated  a  stirring  revolutionary  poem 
destined  to  become  the  Marseillaise  of 
Hungarian  liberty.  Initially  the  revolu- 
tion was  bloodless,  as  the  Emperor  ac- 
cepted the  demands  of  the  people  of 
Hungary  and  appointed  the  first  Cabinet 
responsible  to  the  National  Legislature. 
However,  the  Austrian  armies  invaded 
Hungary  in  the  fall  of  1848.  where  they 
were  repulsed  by  Hungarian  forces.  In 
the  summer  of  the  next  year,  the  Rus- 
sian czar  ordered  his  armies  to  invade 
Hungary,  at  the  request  of  Austria.  In 
the  ensiUng  struggle.  Alexander  Petofl 
was  killed,  at  the  age  of  26,  and  Louis 


Kossuth,  the  Regent,  was  required  to  flee 
the  country.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  his  exile,  he  spent  9  months 
In  the  United  States,  where  he  was  most 
hospitably  received. 

This  anniversary  reminds  every  Hun- 
garian of  the  rich,  liberal,  democratic 
traditions  of  Hungarian  history,  and  of 
that  nation's  continuing  struggle  for  in- 
dependence and  freedom.  Although  to- 
day finds  Hungary  under  the  yoke  of  a 
more  thorough  and  vicious  tyranny  than 
in  1848,  March  15  provides  t:.:  hope  that 
Hungary  will  once  again  be  free.  Surely 
that  nation's  desire  for  freedom  and  the 
right  of  self-determination  persists 
under  the  domination  of  the  Commu- 
nists, as  evidenced  by  the  recent  shining 
examples  of  resistance  to  oppression  of 
Cardinal  Mindszenty.  Bishop  William 
Apor.  and  the  Hungarians  arrested  at 
Pocspetrl  when  they  forcibly  resisted  the 
nationalization  of  their  schools. 

Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  independ- 
ence day,  and  I  know  that  we  Join  with 
them  in  their  hope  that  the  bright  sim 
of  freedom  again  shines  on  Hungary  be- 
fore the  next  Hungarian  Independence 
Day.  ^^_^^_^^___ 

CORPORATION  AND  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Congress 
Is  in  the  process  of  enacting  a  tax  bill 
extending  peacetime  corporation  and  ex- 
cise taxes  at  highest  wartime  rates 
which  refiect  directly  in  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

In  effect.  Federal  excise  taxes  are 
simply  Federal  sales  taxes  on  things  we 
buy.  Corporation  taxes  are  largely 
passed  on  to  consumers  of  corporate 
production  and  services. 

Taxes  to  be  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  pending  tax  bill 
are  estimated  at  $3.2  billion  a  year. 

Until  Congress  and  the  administration 
reduce  expenditures  by  this  amount  and 
more,  continuation  of  high  taxes  is  an 
inescapable  necessity.  And  unless  Con- 
gress reduces  appropriations  requested 
In  the  budget  for  uncontrolled  expendi- 
ture by  Federal  agencies  in  future  years, 
sound  responsible  tax  reduction  iia  the 
foreseeable  future  is  unlikely. 


In  this  connection.  I  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  tbe  body  of 
the  Rscoso  some  observations  which  I 
have  made  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
analysis  of  nearly  1.000  appropriation 
account  items  in  the  Budget  Document 
for  fiscal  year  1957.  which  begins  on 
July  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

STATOcnrr  bt  Senator  Btbs 
Buoorr:  cuBBsirr  tkab,  Dfou«a  Jvm  •• 
The  Federal  budget  wUl  ba  In  delicate 
temporary  balance  when  fiscal  year  1056  ends 
June  30.  This  fourth  balance  In  26  years 
since  1931,  as  on  each  occasion  In  the  past, 
wUl  be  by  tnadvertanoa.  The  spenders 
underestimated  receipts. 

PBxsmairr'a  bttooxt:  cotmro  tbab,  Biotititnro 

OW    JU1.T    1 

As  for  the  President's  estimate  that  tha 
budget  wUI  be  in  balance  next  fiscal  year, 
beginning  July  1.  for  which  we  are  now  en- 
acting appropriation  and  tax  bills,  the  pre- 
diction bangs  almost  entirely  on  the  proposal 
to  raise  poetal  rates. 

Under  these  clrcumstancea.  renewal  of 
deficit  spending  Is  probable  unless  both 
appropriations  and  expenditures  are  sub- 
stantially reduced.  The  Preaklent's  budget 
calls  for  increases  in  both. 

Aa  submitted  to  Congress  for  enactment, 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1957.  beginning 
July  1.  along  with  budget  figures  for  previ- 
ous years  of  the  present  admlnlrtratton  for 
comparison  purposes,  la  summarised  aa 
follows : 

Adm<n<jtraftoa  budgttt 


eclpts 

Ki- 

prn«1- 
tiun-s 

Deflciti 

Appro- 
pria- 

tlOM 

1954 

«n.  4 
M.S 
«a3 

MT.R 
M.A 
M.) 

txi 

4.J 

+.2 
+.« 

HO.* 
57.1 

M.I 

IM*  (p^tlllinffd) 

H»67  (propuaitl) 

BTBD   BTHJOrr 

1  suggest  revisions  In  the  President's  bud- 
get for  fiscal  year  1957.  beginning  July  1,  to 
reduce  expenditures  by  at  least  S3.3  billion, 
increase  the  surplus  by  at  least  $3.3  billion 
and  to  reduce  a{)proprlatlons  by  at  least  $7S 
billion.  These  revisions  are  sununarlaed  as 
follows: 


[In  hiQioasI 

* 

KNPipts 

KipradllurM 

Surplus 

A  piwopriaUens 

Amount  Chanre 

Amnnnt 
(not 
m<ir« 
titan) 

Chsnitr 

(at 
Wast) 

Amount 
(mini- 
mum) 

Cbsntn 

(St 

kast) 

Amount 

(not 

mnr« 

than) 

Clumts 

(St 
iMtt) 

riaesl  year  l»S7(b«ciimli)c  July  1) 

Ma.1  L. 

1 

ma.7 

-as 

+»•!  +a.i 

MS6 

-•7.S 

These  rediictlons  In  expenditures  and  ap- 
propriations are  based  on  careful  scrutiny  of 
nearly  l.C<X)  appropriation  accounts,  expend- 
iture estimates,  and  unexpended  balance 
projections  in  the  President's  budget  docu- 
ment. The  detail  ia  available  In  worksheet 
form,  but  Its  volume,  of  course,  precludes 
presentation  in  this  statement. 

In  brtef: 

The  expenditure  reductions  generally  In- 
volve nonessential  expansion  In  domestic- 
dvlUan  programs,  new  nonessential  employ- 
ment, waste  and  extravagance  in  the  military 
agencies,  and  expendlturee  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  except  under  firm  obliga- 
tions already  made  under  prior  appropru- 
tions. 

The  appropriation  reduction-,  generally  In- 
volve elimination  of  those  for  new  nonessen- 


tial domestic-civilian  programs,  new  nones- 
sential employment,  new  foreign  economic 
assistance,  and  for  nonesaential  biaidup  in 
unexpected  balances. 

xxFEMorruKES :  ArpaopaisTioiva 
In  order  to  act  effectively  on  budget  re- 
ductions It  is  necessary  to  realize  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  annual  axpandlttues 
and  appropriations  enacted  in  the  year.  It 
is  expenditures,  not  appropriations,  meas- 
ured by  revenue  which  resuiu  in  deficit  or 
atuplua. 

An  appropriation  simply  authorizes  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  spend  money  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury. In  too  many  Insunces  appropriations 
enacted  In  one  year  may  not  be  finally  spent 
for  years  to  come.  Appropriations  enacted 
in  a  year  when  revenue  is  high  may  not 
actually  be  spent  until  some  year  when  rev- 
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enue  la  low.  Maanwhila  n'naxpandad  bal- 
uicea  in  old  appropriations  are  carrlad  ovar 
from  year  to  yeiar  and  added  to  new  appro- 
priations enacted  for  tha  aama  program. 

Once  Congreaa  enacts  tha  appropriation.  It 
virtually  loaea  control  over  ita  annual  rate  of 
expenditure  in  subaaquent  years.  Excluslva 
of  all  new  appropriations  to  be  enacted  In 
the  currant  session  of  Congress,  Federal  agen- 
clea  will  enter  the  new  fiscal  year  July  1  with 
unexpended  balancea  in  old  appropriatlona 
and  other  expenditure  authorisations  total- 
ing nearly  $75  biUlon.  If  tbe  Preaident's  re- 
quest for  new  appropriations  totaling  $68.3 
billion  la  fully  enacted,  funda  available  to 
Federal  agenclea  for  expenditura  on  July  1 
will  toUl  $141  bUUon. 

Of  the  $66.3  billion  in  new  authorizations 
requested.  $43.7  bUllon  is  for  expenditure  In 
the  coming  year  and  $33.6  bUUon  la  for  ex- 
penditure in  future  years. 

Of  the  $65.9  billion  which  the  President 
estimates  Federal  agencies  will  spend  in  the 
coming  year  $42.7  billion  would  be  spent 
from  new  appropriations  on  which  Congress 
will  act  this  year,  and  $23.i  bUllon  will  be 
spent  out  of  balancea  in  old  authorizations 
which  are  not  ordinarUy  before  Congreea 
for  action  in  terma  of  coming  year  expendi- 
tures. 

Under  such  a  procedure  effective  expendi- 
ture control  in  the  coming  year  requires  a 
combination  of  tight  constructive  sdmlnla- 
tratlve  control  In  the  execut  ve  branch  of  the 
Government  along  with  coo;jeratlve  congres- 
sional action  on  that  part  of  new  appropri- 
ations which  are  to  be  spent  in  tha  coming 
year. 

To  aaaura  ezpendltture  reduction  in  tha 
future,  it  will  be  necesaary  for  Congress  to 
reduce  appropriations  in  a  manner  to  elim- 
inate that  part  which  will  be  carried  over 
to  build  up  unnecessary  baliinces  for  expend- 
iture in  subsequent  years. 

In  the  Interest  of  American  taxpayers  both 
expenditures  and  appropr.atlons  can  and 
should  be  cut  substantially,  without  impair- 
ing any  essential   (unction  c^f  Government. 

BCPciforruBK  axmrcnow 

On  the  basis  of  analjrsls  of  every  one  of  the 
nearly  1,000  appropriation  account  items  in 
the  budget,  it  Is  feasible  to  cut  expendltxires 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  lieglnning  July  1, 
as  follows: 

Billion 
I.  By     elimination     of     new     domea- 

tlc-clvlllan  programs,  etc $1.0 

(Limited  largely  to  programa  pre- 
▼iously  unauthorized.) 

3.  In    miscellaneous    domestic-civilian 

reductions,  more  than .4 

S.  By    reduction    in    foreign    economic 

aid. - 9 

(Expendlturee  from  firmly  obli- 
gated balances  In  prior  year  appro- 
priations would  be  allowed  for  for- 
eign economic  assistance.  No  ex- 
-  penditures  would  be  allowed  from 
new  appropriations  or  unobligated 
balances.  Expenditures  for  mili- 
tary assistance  and  direct  forcea 
support  would  not  be  reduced.) 

4.  By  reduction   In  nonessential  mili- 

tary   expenditures .      .0 

(These  reductions  would  not  apply 
to  any  major  procurement — aircraft, 
ahip.  missile,  etc.— or  to  any  research 
and  development  Item.  They  would 
not  Impair  any  essential  element  of 
combat  strength  or  preparedness. 
They  would  apply  to  nonessential 
new  programs,  construction,  addi- 
tional civUian  employment,  etc. 
They  contemplate  efliclency  and 
elimination  of  waste.) 

Total 8.  a 

amoPBunoN  bbductiow 
One  of  the  most  inexcusable  features  in 
the  President's  budget  U  a  $9.3  billion  in- 
crease in  appropriations,  as  compared  with 
those   enacted   for   fiacal   year    1955.   which 


•ndad  last  Juna  90:  and  a  graat  part  of  this 
Increaaa  in  appropriations  will  ba  used  to 
increaaa  axpendituraa  for  domaatic-clvllian 
programa.  and  add  to  unexpended  balancea  In 
all  catagortea  to  ba  osrrtod  over  into  flaesl 
year  1058. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  $43.7  bUllon 
of  the  $66.8  billion  in  requested  appropria- 
tions is  for  expenditure  in  the  ooniing  year, 
analyala  of  appropriation  accounts  clearly 
Indicates  that  it  is  feasible  to  cut  requested 
new  appropriatlona  aa  foUowa: 

BiUion 

1.  By  elimination  of  all  new  domestic- 

civilian  programa.  etc $1.7 

(Limited  largely  to  programa  pre- 
viously unauthorized.) 

2.  In    miscellaneoua    domeatle-civlllan 

reductions 1.8 

(Baaed  largely  on  reduetiona  to 
fiscal  year  1956  level,  elimination  of 
xmnecessary  buildup  in  unexpended 
balances,  and  elimination  of  addi- 
tional new  personnel.) 

8.  By  reduction  in  foreign  aid 2.5 

(Limited  largely  to  elimination  of 
all  new  appropriations  for  so-called 
economic  assistance  but  including 
small  reductions  in  appropriations 
for  direct  forces  suiHX>rt  and  mili- 
tary assistance  which  would  be  used 
to  add  to  unnecessary  balances.) 


BttlUm 
4.  By  reduction  In  noneasentlsl  mili- 
tary appropriatlona $2.t 

Cniesa  reductions  wotild  not  apply 
to  any  major  procurement — aircraft, 
ahip,  miaaUe.  etc. — or  to  any  research 
and  development  Item.  They  would 
not  Impair  any  eaaential  element  oi 
combat  strength  or  preparedneaa. 
They  would  apply  to  noneasential 
new  programs,  construction,  addi- 
tional civilian  employment,  etc. 
They  contemplate  efficiency  and 
elimination  of  waste.  They  would 
reduce  tmnecessary  balances.) 

Total X-J-i-    7.8 


With  the  kind  of  administration  and  legia- 
latlve  action  to  which  American  tazpayera 
are  entitled,  such  expenditure  and  appro- 
priation reduetiona  would  not  curtail  any 
essential  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  would  curtail  initiation  of  new 
ao-called  foreign  economic  assistance  proj- 
ects, and  ellnxinate  new  nonessential  domea- 
tle-civlllan programs.  They  would  reduce 
unexpended  balances  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1957  by  $4.4  billion.  They  would  preclude 
employment  of  46.000  new  additional  civilian 
employees  on  Federal  payrolls. 

These  reductions  in  expenditures  and  ap- 
propriations are  summarized  in  the  follow 
Ing  table: 


Suggested  reduction*  in  appropriation*  and  expenditure* 

[In  mUlionsj 


1»06  actual 

1957  requested 

1957  Byrd  budget 

ApTWO- 
priatioos 

Expendi- 
tures 

Appro- 
priations 

Eipendl- 
/  tures 

Reduction 

Suggested 

Appro- 
priations 

Expendi- 
tures 

Appro- 
priations 

Expendi- 
tui«s 

Forpim  sId: 

Ni»w  l«>H«l(»tlon     

14,  MO 

$990 

8.300 

$2,460 

1540 
360 

$2,400 

$450 

Old  si>prupruilioDS 

$2.7Q> 

t4.100 

2.940 

Total 

2.703 

4.190 

4,860 

4,290 

2,460 

900 

2,400 

3,390 

MUJtary: 

Kxii'tiniF  Wi'lation 

83.147 

S4,S7S 

$8,790 

1,117 

85,347 
200 

1.161 
1.117 

681 
200 

32,629 

34,666 

1 

Total 

83.147 

84,578 

84.907 

35,547 

2,278 

881 

32.629 

34.666 

Domestlc-rlrUlan: 

KiistiiiR  lo?islatlon 

as,  134 

25,505 

23,969 
2.885 
-350 

25.212 
1,166 
-350 

1.308 
1,745 

419 
1.026 

22.681 
1,140 
-350 

24,798 
140 

VrwitAj  rfttii  inriTAiir 

...1 

-350 

1 

Total 

as.  134 

35.505 

36,524 

2«,028 

3.053 

1.445 

23,471 

24.583 

Grand  total — - 

61,S84 

64,270 

«6,2»1 

65,865 

7,791 

3,226 

58,500 

62.638 

The  effect  of  these  suggested  reductions 
on  unexpended  balances  Ls  summarized  by 
categories  aa  follows: 

l/nexpended  balances  {start  of  the  year) 
(In  mlllons] 


1957, 
esti- 
mated 

(July  1. 

1956) 

19J«,  re- 
quested 
(July  1, 
1957) 

Cut 

Hlg- 

gested 

Under  Byrd 
budget  (at 

start  or 
flacai  year 

19,'M) 

Foreign 

MiUtsry  ' 

Dnmestio-CtvU- 

i^n               

t6..'»2 
39.061 

28.920 

•7,157 
38.100 

28.448 

tl.605 
1,417 

1.411 

$5,553 
36. 683 

27,037 

Total 

74.574 

73,705 

4,433 

60,273 

>  Rxclujave  of  balances  in  transfers  Irom  toreign  mili- 
tary sssistaooe  funds. 

BOUTABT  rvrroB 

It  is  noted  with  emphasis  that  theee  re- 
ductions in  expendlturea  and  appropriatlona 
are  not  applied  to  major  procurement  of  air- 
craft, ships,  ordnance,  missiles,  or  to  mili- 
tary research  and  development  items. 

Neither  is  there  reduction  in  expendlturea 
for  military  assistance. 


Budget  figures  show  military  agencies  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  on  July 
1,  exclusive  of  new  appropriations,  will  have 
unexpended  balances  totaling  $39.1  billion. 
These  balances  are  in  direct  appropriatlona 
to  the  military  agencies.  They  do  not  in- 
clude $3.1  billion  additional  available  to 
them  in  transfers  from  old  fore^n-mUltary 
asaistance  appropriations.  When  old  miU- 
tary-aasistance  funds  are  added,  military 
balancea  total  $43.3  billion.  If  requested 
new  military  appropriations  are  fully  en- 
acted the  total  expenditure  avaUabUity  for 
military  agencies  would  be  more  than  $77.1 
billion.  And  to  this  would  be  added  any 
additional  tranafera  from  new  mUitary  as- 
aistance appropriations  yet  to  be  enacted. 

The  milltary-flacal  attuation  may  be  stun- 
marteed  aa  follows: 

1.  ICUitary  agencies  will  start  fiscal  year 
1057  on  July  1.  with  unexpended  balances 
In  old  direct  appropriations  and  other  ex- 
penditure authorizations  toUOlng  $39.1  bU- 
llon. 

2.  Military  agenclea  will  have  additional 
balances  available  to  them  in  transfers  from 
old  foreign-mUltary  aaaiatanoa  fimda  of  $3.1 
bilUon. 
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9.  Ksclusive  of  new  money  to  be  appro- 
priated lu  this  iwaaton  of  CongrMS.  nUlltary 
fgcncles  will  start  the  fiscal  year  with  spend- 
ing authority  tot&ling  943^  hllllon. 

4.  New  appropriations  requested  for  mili- 
tary agencies  total  $34.9  billion. 

5.  Assiimlng  full  approprUUon  of  the  re- 
quest, military  agencies  will  start  fiscal  year 
1957  on  July  1  with  direct  and  Indirect 
spending  authority  totaling  $77  1  billion. 

6.  This  total  does  not  Include  additional 
funds  to  be  transferred  to  military  agencies 
during  the  coming  year  from  new  forelgn- 
mlltary  assistance  appropriations. 

7.  Of  the  $77.1  plus  blUlon  available  to 
military  agencies,  it  is  estimated  that  they 
will  spend  $36.7  billion,  leaving  an  unex- 
pended balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
more  than  $40  billion. 

As  for  the  Air  Force,  It  will  start  the  fiscal 
year  with  unexpended  balances.  Including 
those  available  to  It  from  foreign-aid  money. 
totaling  $20.1  billion.  The  proposed  $15.4 
bUIicn  In  new  appropriations  for  the  Air 
Force  would  bring  Its  total  spending  au- 
thority to  $35  5  billion.  Of  thU  total  it  U 
estimated  Air  Force  will  spend  less  than  $17  3 
billion  and  end  the  year  with  a  balance  of 
•18.3  Mlllon  plus  tranrfers  during  the  year 
from  new  foreign  military  sAsivtance  funds. 

To  show  the  effect  of  building  up  such 
balances  as  those  which  exist  in  the  Military 
Establishment.  It  may  be  Interesting  to  note 
that  there  is  not  a  dollar  of  appropriation  in 
the  new  budget  for  such  an  Important  item 
rs  Army  prociu-ement  and  production. 
There  hasn't  been  an  appropriation  to  this 
item  since  the  Korean  war. 

All  expendltiu'es  for  Army  procurement 
and  production  since  the  Korean  war  have 
^een  out  of  balances  in  old  appropriations. 
This  will  be  continued  in  the  coming  year 
with  expenditures  estimated  at  $1.6  billion. 
At  the  end  of  next  year  these  old  balances 
in  the  Army  production  and  procvrement 
account  will  still  total  $4  billion. 

This  Is  to  say  for  years  a  military  agency 
has  been  'jiending  more  than  a  billion  dollsrs 
a  year  for  procurement  and  production  with- 
out ordinary  appropriation  control. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  complete  and 
thorough  examination  of  fiscal  practices 
which  have  grown  up  In  all  the  military 
agencies.  This  would  not  necessarily  in- 
Tolve  programs. 

There  is  evidence  of  abuse  of  privileges 
which  have  been  made  available  in  the  name 
of  preparedness.  Including  exploitation  of 
balances,  use  of  military  assistance  fxinds. 
tise  of  foreign  currencies,  use  of  rcvol.lng 
funds,  use  of  Federal  housing  Insurance,  use 
of  civilian  manpower,  etc. 

The  reductions  In  military  btidgets  which 
I  am  suggesting  are  based  on  more  efllclent 
use  of  facilities,  funds,  and  civilian  employ- 
ment. That  la  not  too  much  to  ask  of  agen- 
cies with  more  than  $75  bullous  of  taxpayers' 
money  at  their  disposal. 

CIVIUAN    BMPLOTMXirr 

Of  the  40.000  new  civilian  employees  re- 
vested in  the  President's  budget.  22.5o«  are 
rsqueated  through  military  approprlatlOD 
accounts.  Of  this  total  ao.858  are  requested 
in  the  Air  Fbrce  which  Is  increasing  civilian 
employment  n>ore  than  38.000  In  the  cur- 
rent year — a  total  of  40.000  civilian  employees 
In  2  jpears. 

The  remaining  3S.0OO  new  civilian  employ- 
•es  are  requested  for  the  coining  year  through 
domestic-civilian  and  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion accounto.  It  Is  diaeult,  U  not  impos- 
sible, to  determine  precisely  the  increase  In 
foreign  aid  eaiployment  because  budget  de- 
tail for  foreign  ass  tats  ace  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted. 

The  4a,000  clvUlaa  employment  increase 
figure  Is  not  a  net  figure.  The  net  increase 
In  the  President's  budget  Is  9j000.  In  acUv- 
lUes  where  decreaaea  or  preaeAt  levels  have 


been  reeonunended.  my  eaggeetlope  would 
not  disturb  the  requests  for  personsl  service. 
The  President's  budget  requests  employ- 
ment of  48.000  new  people.  My  suggestions 
would  allow  3.000  new  employees  for  miUt.\ry 
research  and  development  work  and  eliminate 
the  remaining  46.000  at  a  saving  of  $374  mil- 
lion. This  would  eliminate  requests  for  In- 
creases In  all  items  where  the  figures  are  up, 
except  those  Involving  Increases  for  military 
research  and  development  . 

cxPEWDrrvKK  coimoL 

The  reductions  I  hare  suggested  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  1957. 
beginning  July  1,  and  In  future  years,  with- 
out damage  to  any  essential  function  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  disappointing  that  the  ad- 
ministration, which  made  a  good  start  In 
reducing  appropriations,  expenditures,  and 
unexpended  balances,  now  propcses  Increases. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  more  noneesen- 
tlal  programs  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
orthodox  process  of  reducing  appropriations. 
There  are  more  than  100  program  accounts 
outside  appropriation  control. 

This  type  of  Federal  commitment  is  grow- 
ing. It  involves  ^deral  guaranties,  insur- 
ance, statutory  authority  to  spend  from  the 
public  debt,  use  of  foreign  currencies,  use 
of  the  corporate  device,  permanent  appro- 
priations: and  now  there  is  a  trend  toward 
trust  funds,  which  should  be  watched. 

The  reputation  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  guardian  of  trust  ftmds  Is  already  ques- 
tionable. If  trust  funds  are  to  become  a 
means  of  evading  Federal  control  of  Federal 
programs  at  all  points  except  the  bureaucrats 
who  promote  them,  we  may  as  well  expect 
continuing  pressure  to  set  up  every  Federal 
program  ss  a  trust  fund. 

Sound  tax  redaction  depends  upon  ex- 
penditure conirt>l.  Expenditure  control  re- 
quires Vigilant  administration  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  over  appropriations  already 
enacted  and  careful  consideration  by  Con- 
gress of  appropriations  when  they  are  author- 
ized and  requested. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  debt,  by  the  latest 
Treasury  report,  stands  at  nearly  $280  bil- 
lion— nearly  f5  billion  over  the  permanent 
statutory  limit. 

In  26  years,  since  we  started  the  deficit- 
financing  spree.  Interest  on  the  steadily  grow- 
ing debt  has  cost  taxpaylng  Americans  $82 
billion.  Interest  In  the  coming  year  wtl! 
bring  the  cost  of  this  debt  to  nearly  $90 
blUlon.  ' 

Until  control  oTcr  exp^ndlttires  is  regained 
and  applied  effectively  for  sufllclent  expendi- 
ture and  debt  reduction,  tazea  cannot  be 
reduced  IX  the  Government  la  to  remain 
sound. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MILWAUKEE  SETmNEL 
SPORTS  AMD  VACATION  SHOW 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
poing  on  right  now  in  the  Milwaukee 
Arena  Auditorium  one  of  the  great  shows 
of  the  Midwest  and  the  Nation— the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  Sports  and  Vacation 
Show. 

This  is  the  16th  year  of  this  entertain- 
ing show  which  attracts  a  tremendous 
attendance — over  150.000  a  year. 

I  wish  to  convey  my  warmest  greetings 
to  all  the  folks  who  have  contributed  to 
and  are  parUcipating  in  the  show,  and  to 
state  that  It  is  a  splendid  symbol  of 
Americas  vacationland.  wonderful  Wis- 
consin. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  statement  which 
I  have  prepared  on  this  subject,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  oX  Xim  Rkor^ 


There  heing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Wklcouk  to  WoNDxaruL  WtscoNsur 
(Statement  by  Senator  Wu.xt  ) 

The  call  of  the  outdocvs  can  be  beard 
throughout  America. 

It  Is  a  call  to  enjoy  the  best  poastble  way 

the  miracle  <a  leisure  time  in  oiu-  country — 
more  leisure  than  any  other  people  has 
known  In  history. 

Till  LUSE  or  BAOCZX  nSHTNC,  KusmNO 

It  Is  a  call.  In  parUcular.  to  the  8,67$ 
lakes  of  Wisconsin,  and  especially  to  the 
1.412   trotit   stre.ims.   totaling   8.349  miles. 

This  sununer  well  over  a  r  UUon  anglers 
win  try  their  excellent  luck  lu  Wiscouam 
watera 

Around  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  that 
number  will  be  residenu.  Z  at  Wlscon&m 
also  leads  the  Nation  In  the  number  of  no  i- 
resident  fishermen.  Last  year's  total  reached 
more  than  336,000. 

At  hunting  time,  some  450.000  big.  and 
small -game  hunters  will  take  to  the  State's 
woods  and  mar^Jilands.  ^ 

It  Is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  In  Wis- 
consin's greatest  city— Milw:\ukee — there 
should  be  ounducled  one  of  the  greatest.  If 
not  the  greatest,  sporu  shows  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Bivaasx  nNTiMn.  raoMonoNS 

It  has  t>een  staged  every  year  since  IMO^ 
with  the  exception  of  1943,  when  it  waa 
suspended  beciuse  of  the  war.  It  Is  the  ODly 
sports  show  owned  and  oporatod  by  a  news- 
paper—the  Hearst  newspapers'  MUwaukee 
ScnUneL 

It  is  a  pert  of  a  diversified  Senttnel  promo- 
tion program,  «,blch  Includes  such  well-at- 
Undcd  Btuaetlons  as  the  Wlnnebevo  Out- 
board Marathon  (cnsponsorcd  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Stock  Utility  Outboard  Raring  A(«ort.t- 
tlon  and  the  Pond  du  Lac  .\ssor.atlon  of  Com- 
merce), the  Sontlnel-Chevmlet  Soap-IV>x 
Derby,  as  well  as  golf,  bjv^ltnc?.  and  t>a»ebaU 
event*,  pointing  do«  trials,  juntor  rifle  cham- 
pionships. ai;d  archery  coinpcUUon.  These 
events,  with  vast  drawing  power  In  sports- 
minded  Wisconsin,  are  all  crowd -picasers  and 
certainly  In  the  wholesome  public  interest. 

The  outdoor  show  itself  attracts  multi- 
tudes not  only  from  sll  over  my  own  State 
but  from  northern  Illinois.  Michigan,  eastern 
Iowa,   and   Minnesota. 

As  the  attracUve  souvenir  edition  of  last 
Sunday's  Milwaukee  Sentuiel  demonstrated. 
the  show  Is  also  the  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  greatest  sporu  and  vacstion 
equipment  of  the  Nation.  That  means  the 
finest  outboard  motors  (products  of  Wiscon- 
sin craftsmanship),  it  means  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  fishing  lure  and  otlier  Items 
for  our  Izaac  Waltons;  U  ineana  hunUng  and 
camping  equipment,  golf  clubs,  cances. 
aluminum  boats,  and  a  vast  variety  of  other 
material.  Including  modern  station  wagons 
and  UaUcrs. 

WISCOMsrw  OCT0OAKO   MOTOKS 

Wisconsin  Is  partlculnrly  proud  of  its  out- 
board motors— which  I  have  been  pleased 
previotisly  to  commend  In  the  CoHcasoMONAL 
Record. 

The  M*.dwest  Is,  of  courre.  the  boating 
capital  of  the  Nation.  This  U  only  natural 
because  fishermen  purchase  0fl  percent  of 
the  Nation's  motors,  and  the  Midwest  yields 
to  no  area  In  lu  en>)yment  of  fishing.  (As 
regards  the  remainder  of  outboard  sales.  In- 
cidentally. 19  percent  are  bou^t  for  cruis- 
ing, a  percent  for  hunting,  and  7  percent  for 
water  skUng  ) 

niviaas  avcNTa  at  aaow 

The  overaU  show  Itself  will  be  the  scene 
of  the  ninth  annual  WUcousln  Indoor 
archery  championship,  T^^p^nsnrtd  by  the 
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Sentinel  and  the  Wlaeoiislii  Vleld  Archers 
Association.  Archery  has.  In  recent  years, 
gained  ever  wider  public  aooeptance,  and 
Is  a  rspidly  growing  segment  of  Wisconsin's 
inviting  recreational  picture. 

There  wlU  also  be  spin  casting  teeta.  the 
second  annual  Junior  rtile  championship 
contest,  a  competition  In  the  Milwaukee 
CouncU  Industrial  Recreation  BaU  Casting 
League,  a  camera  contest  and  numerous 
other  events. 

All  of  these  attractions  will  naturally  in- 
crease the  outdoor  man's  appetite  and  his 
wife's:  so  they  will  naturally  enjoy  the  best 
eating  thereafter  In  Mllwuukeels  great  res- 
taurant establishments. 

wiscoNsm's  otrrsTAHMieo  axsoara 
And  their  thoughts  will  turn  to  the  ap- 
proaching period  of  their  complete  vaca- 
tion— not  Just  for  a  weekend  but  for  several 
weeks — perhaps  In  the  north  woods  or  else- 
where in  the  Badger  State.  A  variety  of 
resort  association  bootlu  and  exhibits,  and 
abundant  literature  from  the  WUconsin 
Conservation  Department  give  the  vacationer 
helpful  facU  and  suggestions.  Wisconsin's 
resorts  are  of  course  famed  throughout  the 
Nation  for  their  hospitality,  attractlvenees. 
and  pride  In  service. 

ooNsiKUC'iivs  tras  or  Lstsvas 
And  so.  the  show  plays  a  vital  role  In 
Wisconsin's  economy,   because  naturally   It 
helps  assure  tremendously  Increased  tourist 
revenue  to  America's  vacationland. 

It  symbolizes,  however,  the  American  way 
of  life.  It  represents  wholesome  enjoyment 
of  leisure  time  in  the  great  outdoors.  In 
Ood's  ccuntry,  where  the  air  Is  fresh  in  a 
man's  lungs  and  on  his  face,  where  he  can 
really  relax,  away  from  life's  tensions,  where 
he  can  teach  his  youngster  In  the  values 
of  nature,  of  camping,  of  aelf-rcUance,  of 
strengthening  one's  body  and  one's  mind. 

Thus,  although  there  are  but  a  few  days 
remaining.  I  want  to  issue  my  warmest  In- 
vitation to  folks  in  the  mldwestern  area  to 
take  in  the  sports  show  and  best  of  aU  take 
in  wonderful  Wisconsin. 


WHAT  AVIATION  EDUCATION  fTEANS 
TO  MK-ADDRESS  BT  ARTHUR 
C30DFRET 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  Arthur 
Godfrey  Is  known  In  every  home  in  this 
country  as  a  great  figure  In  the  enter- 
tairunent  field.  It  is  not  so  widely 
known  that  Mr.  Arthur  Godfrey  is  a 
great  expert  in  the  field  of  aviation.  He 
has  not  only  fiown  practically  every  type 
of  plane  that  has  been  in  the  air  for  the 
last  20  years,  but  he  has  made  a  study 
of  aviation  as  related  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

On  March  16,  1956.  Mr.  Godfrey  made 
a  ^}eech  before  the  sixth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  National  Aviation  Educa- 
tion CouncU  In  New  York,  which  I  think 
would  be  interesting  to  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  national  defense 
and  are  interested  in  aviation  education. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad« 
dress  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 

1  shall  not  object,  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  everything  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Serrices  Committee 
has  said  about  Arthur  Godfrey.    I  spent 

2  delightful  days  with  him  this  past  fall 


in  Texas,  at  which  time,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  in  his  own  time,  he  came  to 
discuss  the  air  power  situation  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world.  I  think 
he  is  very  well  informed,  is  a  lovable  gen- 
tleman, and  is  extremely  patriotic.  I 
received  a  copy  of  the  address  which  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  asked  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rbcord.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

What  Avution  Education  Mkams  To  Ms 
(By  Arthur  Godfrey) 

It  Is  a  distinct  and  very  great  privilege  to 
be  permitted  to  speak  to  this  audience  to- 
night. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  a  real 
treat  for  me.  Rarely,  Indeed,  do  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  publicly  without  my 
ukulele  or  my  Jokebook.  American  radio 
and  television  audiences  (Ood  bless  them), 
unfortunstely  are  not  noted  for  swarming 
to  their  sets  these  days  to  listen  to  a  man 
with  a  message:  especially,  cxu-iously 
enough.  If  that  message  is  for  "their  own 
good."  And.  more  eepecially.  If  the  man. 
burning  with  this  message,  happens  to  be 
a  popular  entertainer,  lis  a  most  dis- 
couraging paradox :  if  a  man  be  a  recognised 
authority  on  a  subject  such  as  ours  tonight, 
few  save  thoee  who  already  understand  him, 
will  bother  to  tune  in  his  broadcast.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  he  happens  to  be  a  so-called 
big  name  in  the  entertainment  world,  he 
has  to  use  extreme  care  about  the  manner 
in  which  he  tries  to  get  his  message  across, 
no  matter  how  weU  informed  he  may  be,  no 
nuttter  how  dedicated,  no  matter  how  burst- 
ing with  the  desire  to  share  his  information 
with  his  countrymen. 

When  people  picttire  you  a  whimsical 
clown,  they  tune  you  In  to  be  entertained — 
not  scolded.  It's  extremely  dUDctUt  ever  to 
get  them  to  take  you  serictisly.  For  the  past 
quarter  century,  therefore,  I  have  been 
forced  to  restrict  most  of  my  "lectures"  on 
alrpower  to  a  word  here  and  a  sentence  there 
sandwiched  in  between  poor  Jokes  and  com- 
mercial plugs  for  my  good  sponsors. 

Hcving  said  that.  !et  me  add  quickly  that 
rve  got  a  fair  amount  of  uneasiness  about 
addressing  a  group  of  professional  educa- 
tors on  any  aspect  of  how  to  do  better  the 
Job  of  avlatloh  education.  In  my  buslneaa — 
which  has  Itr  complicated,  technical  as- 
pects, too — we're  always  leery  about  the 
well-meaning  gent  who  wants  to  blind  us 
with  the  brilliance  of  hU  Ignorance.  Sit 
easy,  I'm  not  about  to  lecture  you  on  bow 
to  run  your  business. 

Instead,  and  begging  your  indulgence  In 
advance,  I'm  going  to  think  out  loud  a 
little — about  what  has  happened,  what  is 
happening  today  and,  maybe,  even  take  a 
look-eee  ahead  with  you  at  what  lies  l>eyond 
the  horlaon. 

Mow  this  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
of  you  but  flying  has  been  a  consuming 
Intereet  of  mine  ever  since  that  first  rtde 
I  got  in  a  Navy  flying  boat  at  Norfolk.  Vs.. 
in  the  late  summer  of  1930. 

I  suppose  the  big  attraction  then  was  ths 
thrill,  the  glamor  of  It  aU. 

Like  a  million  other  American  kids— I 
was  fascinated  by  the  accounts  of  the  dog- 
flghU  of  the  First  World  War.  led  by  OapC 
■ddle  Blckenbacker. 


But.  over  and  beyond  the  appeal  of  what 
others  had  done  in  the  air.  was  the  quite  In- 
deecribable  feel  of  wind  In  my  face  as  I  sat 
In  an  open  cockpit — as  near  to  being  com- 
pletely out  of  this  vrorld  as  is  ever  given  to 
earth-botind  man.  Aviation  was  something 
far  removed  from  education  in  the  formal 
sense,  and  few  dreamed  of  aviation  ever 
having  any  commercial  usefulness. 

We  learned  about  flying  because  we  wanted 
to.  If  anybody  had  said  what  we  were  doing 
was  educational,  we'd  have  dropped  it  like  a 
hot  potato. 

In  those  golden  days,  everyone  who  flew 
was  a  hero.  The  men  who  flew  the  mall 
were  heroes.  Short-Uved  onee:  each  year  1 
out  of  every  4  was  killed.  The  Army  pilots 
and  the  Navy  pilots  were  heroes,  too,  but  now 
they  were  peacetime  heroes.  There  was  no 
grim  specter  of  impending  war.  we  thought. 
Ten  years  later,  Lindbergh  and  a  host  of 
other  trans 'Atlantic  fliers  had  flred  the 
imagination  of  the  whole  world.  Conunerclal 
aviation  was  struggling  to  get  off  the  grotmd, 
and  BCrs.  Godfrey's  boy  Arthur  was  Just  bare- 
ly becoming  solvent  to  the  point  where  he 
could  begin  the  business  of  self -education  in 
aviation  with  real  live  airplanes.  By  about 
1929  or  1930,  I  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  special  Joys  of  gliding,  quiet  as  a  wheel- 
ing hawk  across  the  sky.  I  had  many  dif- 
ferent Instructors.  Few  of  them  remained 
in  one  place  very  long  in  those  days.  We 
flew  In  many  types  of  airplanes. 

Outstanding  among  those  who  gave  me  my 
early  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  fly- 
ing, was  Bob  Ashbum.  of  Alexandria.  'Va. — 
still  one  of  the  greatest  In  the  business.  The 
planes  we  used  were  Aeroncas  and  Taylor 
Cuos — little  40-hor8epower  Jobs  on  wheels 
or  floats.  Bob  had  an  OX-5  Travelair  and 
a  J-6-7  Challenger.  George  Brinkerhoff.  who 
still  runs  the  oldest  airport  In  America. 
College  Park.  Md.,  gave  me  instruction  In 
the  old  fleet  trainers.  We  had  a  wonderful 
time,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  dur- 
ing those  liappy.  carefree  days  and  we 
logged  hundreds  of  flying  hours. 

Most  Important,  I  soaked  up  every  particle 
of  Information  I  could  get  my  hands  on 
about  flying,  about  planes  and  their  engines. 
about  the  men  who  fiew  for  a  living,  about 
meteorology,  and  about  navigation.  I  de- 
voured every  piece  of  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject I  could  find  and  on  bad  days  I  sat  for 
hours  absorbed  in  "hangar  flying"  swap- 
ping lies  with  other  pilots.  My  aviation 
education   was   progressing. 

Simultaneously,  I  began^to  talk  about 
flying  on  the  radio,  and  I'vte  been  talking 
about  aviation  ever  since.  Once  in  Washing- 
ton, about  1934,  I  said  something  over  the 
air.  about  why  didn't  my  listeners — ^the 
ones  who  wanted  to — come  out  to  the  little 
airport — Beacon  Field — just  south  of  Alex- 
andria, Va..  and  let  me  give  'em  a  ride.  I 
expected  3  or  4,  maybe  even  a  dozen,  would 
take  me  up  on  the  offer.  Well  sir,  Ijefore  we 
got  through  making  good  on  that  one,  there 
were  hundreds.  We  had  to  call  into  service 
every  light  plane  available  in  the  Washing- 
ton area,  and  I  darned  near  went  broke. 

I've  never  been  sorry  I  did  that.  Kven 
today— every  now  and  then — somebody 
comes  up  to  me  and  says:  "You  know,  you 
gave  me  my  first  ride  in  an  airplane."  At 
least  one  of  them  is  a  senior  captain  on 
American  Airlines  today. 

For  the  past  5  years.  I've  been  privileged 
to  give  a  teg  up  to  a  bunch  of  transporta- 
tion students  at  American  University  in 
Washington.  Tliey  get  the  chance  to  learn 
to  fly — and  from  my  standpoint,  what's  best 
of  all.  their  Instructor  \m  the  same  Bob  Ash- 
biun  who  was  one  ot  mine  nearly  a  qiiarter 
of  a  oentury  ago. 

In  the  early  days,  then,  I  talked  <mly 
about  the  Joys  of  aviation — ^tbe  astringent 
cleanliness  that  pervades  yoor  mind  and 
body  when  you  get  into  the  air.    But.  in 
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bsforc  say  other. 

Too  many  ot  the  atrHne  fll^bts  carried 
but  a  single  pasBenger,  me.  I  got  thus  to 
know  a  food  many  of  the  pilots  person- 
ally—great  guya.  all  at  them.  And.  one  way 
or  aaoUMT.  I  gathered  many  priceless  pilot- 
In  tvln-ecgined  equipment  and, 
the  war.  foor-englned  tranaports. 
Ltttla  by  Httle.  I  got  an  insight  Into  the 
liMBaiiiliiisi  ground  organlsaUon  that  is  re- 
qulrsd  to  keep  those  planss  In  the  air. 
Mors  aad  aaore  I  icallasd  how  necessary  to 
tba  welfare  of  oar  nation  Is  a  healthy,  grow- 
Uif  *l*  tranaport  network. 

IHat  realtaatloa.  you  might  aay.  was  the 
aqulTaleiit  ofla  passing  mark  far  me.  In  an- 
other grade  |n  the  srtiool  of  arlatlon  edu- 
cation. U. 

When  the  clouds  that  foretold  the  begin - 
nlnf  of  World  War  IX  began  to  darken,  mili- 
tary aTlatlon  In  this  country  bad  fallen  be- 
hind in  many  respects.  Our  long-range 
bombers — the  B-17  and  the  8-34 — were  the 
b«»t  In  the  world,  but  we  had  precious  few 
of  them.  Our  Qghters — the  ones  we  had  on 
Pearl  Harbor  day — consisted  of  too  few  of 
any  kind.  The  ones  that  were  really  good 
were  hardly  beyond  the  prototype  stage. 

I<!X>ktng  back,  we  can  thank  God  for  two 
things  upon  which  I'm  afraid  we  can  no 
longer  depend — our  brave  alUea  who 
fought  on  In  the  face  of  overwbelnUug  odds 
to  give  U8  tune  to  build  the  planaa  to  punch 
back — and  for  the  broad  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific which  protected  our  shores. 

LaU  In  1M4.  I  flew  In  a  B-34  to  Salpaa. 
getting  there  on  the  eve  of  the  first  8-20 
raid  on  Tokyo.  I  thrilled  to  see  the  Beets 
of  those  great  superforta  take  to  the  air. 
While  there.  I  learned  a  grUn  lesson— one 
all  of  us  chould  keep  uppermost  In  our 
minds;  Those  B-2d°8  flew  to  Tokyo  and  back 
In  the  face  of  some  of  the  most  savage  ds- 
fenae  the  Japs  could  mount.  We  lost  a 
lot  of  them  and  a  lot  of  good  men — but 
no  mission  was  ever  turned  back  by  enemy 
action  short  of  Its  target. 

After  the  war.  and  the  and  of  gasoline 
rationing.  I  went  back  to  light  planes  again. 
Z  fooled  around  with  a  Luscombe  and  the 
grand  little  Taylorcraft  and  the  Piper  Cub — 
graduating  to  the  SeaBee.  to  the  Mavlon 
(uf  which  I  have  owned  three  successive 
models):  to  a  Twin-Beech.  In  1950.  when 
Kastern  Airlines  began  to  retire  their  DC- 
3°s.  my  good  and  dear  old  friend — oae  of  my 
boyhood  Idola— one  of  the  truly  big  men  of 
aviation — Capt.  Bdd^a  Blckanbackar.  sold 
aoe  one  at  book  value. 

I  had  It  completely  rebuilt  better  than 
new:  and.  equipped  with  DC^  engines  and 
the  latest  available  electronic  equipment.  It 
serves  me  am  a  fast,  dependable.  comXcM'table 
tranaport  for  my  troupe  and  other  business 
•asoelataa.  Last  fall,  I  traded  In  my  last 
Kavion  for  a  new  Beecbcraft  Bonanza,  the 
sweetest  little  four -place,  single-engine  alr- 
plana  I  have  ever  flown.  In  It,  I  commufe 
back  and  forth  between  New  Tork  aad  my 
Jkoma  In  Virginia  each  week. 

Tou  may  be  lataraated  In  knowing  ttiat  I 
bava  iuat  ordered  a  brand-new  helicopter 
from  I^rry  Bell  to  ba  deUvared  within  tike 
&ast  month  or  two.  I  burrowed  «me  from 
him  last  November  and  demonstrated  tt  on 
■ay  telavlaloa  pcocrama  from  Florida  and 
learned.  Intarestlngly  enough,  that  since  I 
can  fly  and  Baaneuvcr  It  within  the  range  uf 
»  talevlslon  caaaera.  U  seems  to  arouse  more 
Interest  In  aviation  generally  than  a  fljied- 
trlng  airplane. 


In  ItM.  however,  my  avtatkm  adateatton 
took  OA  a  new  phase.  Come  Armed  Vorves 
X)»y  that  year  ( I  believe  U  was  tha  first  such) 
I  was  Invited  by  the  Air  Force,  even  thoii^h 
St  that  Umt  I  was  a  Ifaval  Reserve  ofllcer. 
to  Oy  an  Air  Force  Jet — a  mUe  T-33  trainer. 
Up  untU  that  tune,  despite  thouaaads  of 
tooura  of  experience  In  ttytng  my  own  and 
otbcr  f  I— wastrlsl  and  executive  airplanes. 
I  had  been  denied  the  prtvUege  of  learnlo«  to 
fly  naval  aircraft  on  grounda  of  physical  dis- 
ability. 

After  having  demonstrated  rather  quickty 
to  my  Air  Force  hosts  my  sbillty  to  fly  that 
let,  they  half  Jokingly,  half  8eri<.>usly  Invited 
me  to  resign  my  Navy  commission  and  Join 
up  with  thcsn — saying  they  wculd  be  de- 
MChtad  to  have  me  learn  to  fly  everything 
they  had.  I  began  to  "ride"  my  Navy  iriands 
a  little  bit  about  that  and  It  waan't  very 
long  before  (more  to  shut  me  up  than  any- 
thing else.  I  think)  they  permitted  me  to 
take  a  cotirse  of  instruction  at  the  Naval 
Air  Training  Command  In  Pensacola. 

I  iMvar  varhad  harttar  in  my  life  and. 
noting  my  Tn^**Mt^*T*T  and  earnestness,  my 
Instructors,  bless  their  hearts,  went  to  work 
with  a  will  with  me  and  after  several  short 
toxin  of  duty,  by  1959.  I  had  qualtfled  as  a 
carrier  pilot,  had  che<Hred  out  In  )ets.  be- 
came a  qualified  instrument  pilot  and 
learned  to  fly  hellcopten.  I  even  took  a 
short  whack  st  blimps  at  Lakehnrst.  I  had 
won  the  coveted  Navy  wings. 

None  of  this  was  easy:  all  of  It  was  won- 
derful, even  though  it  did  take  a  lot  of  time 
away  from  my  professlonsi  cnmmitmenta. 
What  rve  been  telling  you  Is  not  to  prove 
what  a  smart  guy  I  am.  but  so  youll  under- 
stsnd  that  for  me  It  hasmt  been  enough  to 
learn  about  aviation  In  books — I  had  to  get 
In  all  over. 

Sofnetlmes  I  wish  I  couM  hav«  eonflncd 
my  love  for  and  knowledge  of  aviation  to 
the  sheer  happiness  of  flying;  to  the  weekly 
>oy  of  heading  back  to  Leesbunr  to  my  be- 
loved'^'wUe  and  children:  to  an  occasional 
romp  throui^h  an  old-fashioned  loop  or  a 
chandelle  or  an  Imraeimann. 

But.  as  time  when  on.  it  became  Increas- 
ingly evident  that  V~B  day  and  V-J  dsy  were 
Just  the  end  of  fighting  Germany  and  j.ipan. 

We  had  another  enemy — whom  we  might 
easily  have  put  doww— at  tha  time.  Never. 
In  the  hUtory  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me, 
haa  a  situation  been  handled  quite  so  badly. 
As  late  as  196a  or  even  19&3  this  Russian 
threat  to  our  way  of  life  might  have  been 
removed — without  firing  a  shot — without 
dropping  a  tx>mb — yes,  without  risking  a 
alngle  hfe.  And  there  were  thoee  in  high 
places  who  sought  to  do  It  that  way — but 
you  know  how  this  lovable,  ponderous,  slcw- 
wltted  democracy  of  ours  worka.  It  doesn't 
take  much  to  get  us  gotng — Just  a  bomb  or 
two  dropped  on  us.  The  only  trouble  la- 
nowadays  It  only  takea  one  bomb — In  one 
plane — per  city. 

Can  you  guees  whst  one  high  Oovernment 
oOclal  told  me  3  years  ago.  when  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  his  objections  to  the  proposal 
to  go  over  and  stick  a  gun  In  Stalin's  ribs 
and  make  him  pull  that  Iron  Curtain  down? 
H©  said:  "Arthtir.  we  couldnt  do  that:  it 
would  frighten  our  AUlea.  and.  besides.  If 
we  defeat  Russia,  well  have  to  faad  all  thoae 
people  and  It  would  break  ua." 

That  kindly  old  genUeman  Is  stin  very 
active  In  oiur  Oovernment  In  Washington 
today. 

Let's  face  it.  we're  engaged  In  a  bitter  tech- 
oologieal  race  with  Russia.  The  stakes,  on 
our  side  of  the  table,  are  not  only  lurvival  of 
our  way  of  life  but  of  our  very  own  lives. 

The  weapons  which  cosnprlse  oaodem  air 
power  have  become  enormously  complicated. 
Even  coaspared  to  the  airplanes  of  World 
War  II.  today's  supersonic  fighters  and  near- 
cuparsonlc.  long-range  bombers  are  as  di/Ter- 
ent  as  Is  today's  television  set  from  the 
crystal  receivers  and  earphones  of  yesterday's 
radio. 


Thtiy  cannot  be  flesm  toy  "■aakead 
rlors"  or  part-time  reseivlata  of  aay  nature, 
no  matter  bow  dedicated  they  may  be.  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  deterrent  air  aa- 
perlorlty  so  vital  to  our  survival,  ws  aeust 
induce  the  cream  of  Amertca'S  youth  to  be- 
ooiBe  professional   alman. 

Mintary  aviation  most  ba  made  an  attrac- 
tlve  career.  How  do  this?  The  same  way 
we  could  make  teaching  a  more  attractive 
profession — pay    decent   salaries. 

The  record  of  the  strategic  bomber  in 
World  War  11  ts  there  for  all  to  see.  No 
American  bombing  mls.«lon  was  ever  stopped 
by  enemy  action  short  of  Its  target.  It  Is 
only  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
any  Srst-claaa  bomhtng  force  can  do  the 
same— whether  the  bomber  crews  speak  Rus- 
aian  or  BngUah.  We  lost  only  5  percent  of 
our  bombers  to  enemy  action  in  World  War 
II— 4  percent  to  Qchters  and  1  percent  to 
ack-ack.  Tbe  men  who  fly  our  bombers  to- 
day, many  of  ti^m  veterans  of  scores  of  mis- 
sions, doiibt  seriously  If  those  flinires  would 
be  changed  much  In  a  modern  air  battle. 
But.  without  gotng  Into  great  detaU.  let  Is  say 
that  qur  defenaaa  are  five  timea  better  than 
tha  Naaia  and  tha  Japs  had.  Let's  say 
they're  10  times  belter — or  IS  times  better. 
That  would  mean  we  could  keep  75  percent 
of  an  enemy  bombing  mission  from  reaching 
the  target.  Only  85  percent  would  get 
through.  But,  you  see,  nowadays  it  takes 
only  one  bonxb — In  one  plane— per  city. 
Each  bomb  more  powerful  than  all  the 
bombs  dropped  In  World  War  H.  Just  let 
me  ask  you  to  stop  here  a  minute  and  pic- 
ture If  you  can  what  would  happen  If  only 
six  Russian  bombers  got  through  our  de- 
fenses some  nigh  I — each  one  carry  lim  an 
H-bomb.  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Pitts- 
burgh. Washington,  and  Seattle.  One  brMub 
per  city  Oh.  they  doni  get  away  with  tt. 
Somebody  shoots  'fern  down  all  right  even- 
tually—but the  bonxbs  arc  away.  Thoae  six 
cities  are  gone.  Three  or  four  or  five  mllUon 
people  are  dead.  W^e've  got  no  Oovernment 
seat  (and  probably  no  Gorernnaeut) — no 
power  to  produce— the  great  American  know- 
how  Is  all  shot.  Ah.  but  we'irc  still  got  a  tew 
guided  misaltea. 

The  Navy's  out  there  somewhere  steaming 
along  at  31  knou — and  the  Army's  shooting 
off  those  atomic  cannons  at  somebody,  some- 
place. It  was  back  in  1951  when  I  first  be- 
came really  aware  of  this  mess.  I  got  a  big 
shock  listening  to  a  high  ranking  Naval  of- 
ficer make  a  spe<^h  one  night.  He  said  Oen. 
eral  Curt  LeMay  was  a  madman  and  called 
the  B  3t  bomber  the  muet  horrible  waste  of 
time  and  money  axut  nuinpower  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  ocnmUy.  I  decided  to  find  out 
for  myself- beckuae  U  that  were  Uuc,  then 
we  were  begging  fur  trouble. 

Oen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg.  who  shortened  his 
life  by  sticking  to  the  Job  of  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  long  after  he  had  become  deathly  in. 
made  It  poesible  for  me  to  get  the  facts.  I 
met  Oeneral  LeMay  and  I  have  slj>ce  made  a 
comprehensive  study  of  hla  ccnuaund.  That 
man  ts  so  dedicsted.  so  competent,  so  tn- 
spirlnf.  To  know  him  la  to  admire  him— to 
know  hire  well  la  to  believe  arvd  to  have  con- 
fidence that  he  and  his  coounand  are  doing 
the  very  best  Job  that  can  be  done  with  what 
they  have.  Their  tools  must  be  better  and  in 
greater  numbers.  His  etjulpment  has  been 
B-M's  arid  B-47>— whlrh  I  have  flown.  They 
now  have  the  B-«3.  but  m  small  quantltlea. 
Without  more  and  soon,  the  grim  threat  In- 
creases in  an  inexorable  geometric  ratio,  a 
factor  I*n  hare  more  to  say  about  later. 

Last  tan.  I  wrote  about  this  ccperlence  In 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  They  Utled  It 
"This  la  My  Story."  In  the  section  about 
flylnff  in  tha  B-47.  tha  printera  goa«ed  and 
it  came  out  I  had  baen  flying  at  Mach  •  in- 
stead of  9  tenths.  Maybe  I  havent  been  kid- 
ded about  flying  at  more  than  5.000  miles  per 
hour. 


What  X  have  discovered  In  this  latest 
course  of  my  aviation  education  Is  that  In- 
stead of  the  unification  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices we're  supposed  to  have — we  have  trtpil- 
fication — with  each  service  competing  bit- 
terly against  tha  others  to  obtain  a  bigger 
share  o(  the  Defense  Department  dollar. 
The  technological  revolution  has  otaaoleted 
moat  of  the  weapons  osed  effectively  as  re- 
cently aa  the  Korean  war.  But,  you'd  never 
believe  It — to  bear  some  of  the  arguments. 
In  order  not  to  enkbarraas  my  frienda.  In 
order  to  be  free  to  say  what  I  had  found  to 
be  true— after  long  and  very  serlons  eonsid- 
•ratiosi — I  took  a  atcp  last  spring  that  was 
a  tough  one:  I  reatgnad  my  proud  couunls- 
alon  in  the  Maval  Reaerve.  I  thlrdi  we  are 
In  grave  danger,  and  believe  me  this  Is  one 
time  I'd  lore  to  be  pro\en  wrong, 
listen  to  me  another  few  mlnntea. 
Tou  and  I  know  that  air  power  tnchides 
the  sum  total  of  a  nation's  aeronautical  de- 
velopment. Inclusive  of  Its  public  opinion, 
as  Otll  Robb  Wilson  said  not  long  ago. 
"What  military  aviation  Is  to  the  business 
of  security,  dvil  aviation  Is  to  the  sectirlty 
of  business:  for  defense  there  are  no  geo- 
graphic perimeters  but  only  those  whl^ 
define  the  aeronautical  stature  of  a  nation. 
These  studied  cunclnsioni  all  seem  very  clear 
to  us. 

"But  we  must  remember  that  the  Ameri- 
can lay  public  has  had  no  b.tckgrotmd  from 
which  to  reach  this  understanding.  Our 
public  education  Is  only  scantily  geared  to 
produce  airwlse  youth." 

Our  adult  population  Is  even  more  Igno- 
rant of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
aeronautics.  Dining  the  past  4  or  6  years, 
we  have  managed  to  convince  millions  of 
people  of  the  comparative  safety  of  airline 
travel— but  that's  all  they  know  about  It — 
and  apparently  that's  all  they  care.  In  true, 
typically  American  fashion,  even  those  who 
use  the  airlines  in  their  travels,  spend  a  let 
of  time  and  energy  cus&lng  the  inconven- 
iences. Airport  development  has  been  a 
bone  of  contention  In  most  every  city.  l>e 
seen  airports  built  far  out  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  town  where  there  were  none  but  scat- 
tered farmhouses.  Within  a  few  years. 
thriving  communities  have  been  built 
around  these  airports.  And  from  whom 
come  the  corrplalnts  about  noise  and  low- 
flying  alrcmft?  The  people  »-ho  built  their 
homes   alonpiide  the  runways. 

If  somebody  wanu  to  buUd  a  new  radio 
or  television  tower,  where  do  they  locate  It? 
Right  off  the  end  of  the  runway  that's  In  use 
most  of  the  time.  These  new  communities 
must  have  schools  for  their  children.  Where 
do  they  build  them?  Close  by  the  airport 
where  the  notsea  will  cause  the  most  Inter- 
ference with  classroom  work.  Arul  even 
thoee  with  suiflctent  vision  to  plan  and 
build  an  airport,  where  do  they  put  It?  On 
the  leeward  side  of  the  city  so  that  planes 
taking  off  on  the  runway  planned  for  the 
prevailing  winds  will  have  to  climb  out  over 
the  city,  thus  disturbing  everybody's  sleep. 
Airline  passengers,  actually,  pay  even  less 
attention  today  to  the  captain  and  eoi^llot 
tip  In  the  cockpit  than  they  give  to  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  In  the  locomotive  of  a 
pullman  train.  All  they  want  to  know  U 
how  much  does  a  ticket  cost,  why  dont  you 
serve  a  cocktail  vrtth  the  luncheon  and 
why  is  the  pilot  bouncing  the  plane  like 
that?  They  even  hope  the  plane  hits  an 
air  pocket  or  two  so  that  they  can  brag 
about  It  to  their  frienda  when  they  get  back 
on  the  ground  and  describe  how  rotxgh  the 
flight  was  because  they  had  a  Udl-wtad. 
They  could  actually  fed  It  klekto^  the  tall 
around  and  the  pilot  was  echausted. 

It  Is  nothing  short  of  amaelng  to  me  that 
avUtion  ■  even  military  aviation— has  ad- 
vanced so  far  aloaig  aa  It  has  In  this  conn- 
try.  Tou'd  bn  aaaoMidsJ  Iff  yon  knsw  bow 
llttia  sons  o€  tte  ascn  tn  the  Mgkest 
In  Washington  know  about  aviatloa. 
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In  53  ahort  yeaxa.  the  aclenes  of  aeronau- 
tics has  progreeaed  at  an  appalling  rate. 
Thla,  deapltc  puMle  apathy,  deapite  a  somc- 
times  indifferent  Oovernokent  attitude,  and 
despite  often  paraljrslng  oppoaitlon  even  to 
this  day.  And  fHrtber,  despite  tha  unhesdcd 
fact  that  avlaUon  has  led  the  great  techno- 
logical march  of  the  past  half  century,  if  we 
were  to  plot  a  curve  showing  developn^ent 
of  the  speed  of  aircraft  over  the  pckst  60 
yeare.  we  would  find  that  It  haa  just  about 
doubled  Itself  every  10  years. 

By  1910  we  bad  reached  100  miles  per 
hour:  1920.  220  miles  per  hour;  1930.  300 
miles  per  hour;  1940.  600  miles  per  hour; 
1950,  1,200  mUes  per  hour;  and  you  know 
where  we're  headed  for  now.  If  you  plot 
the  gross  national  product  over  the  same 
period  of  time,  you  find  the  ctirve  almost 
coincides.  The  same  goes  for  the  use  of 
electrical  energy  measures  In  trillions  of  kilo- 
watt-hours. The  sAxtkc  goes  for  the  national 
wealth,  for  construction  costs,  for  patents, 
for  population,  for  mental  patlenta.  for  dis- 
covery of  the  elements. 

In  other  words,  tf  you  combine  all  these 
curves,  you  come  up  with  one  which  I  think 
we  can  logically  label  our  national-growth 
curve.  Call  it  coincidence.  If  you  will,  but 
that  luUlonal -growth  curve  follows  almost 
exactly  our  airspeed  curve,  proving,  It  seems 
to  me.  that  even  those  who  have  never  seen 
an  airplane,  let  alone  ride  in  one.  owe  every 
last  bit  of  the  high  standards  of  living  In 
America  today  to  the  growth  of  aviation. 
Furthermore,  a  study  of  this  curve  will 
show  that  normal  technical  and  associated 
progress  is  a  geometric  progression  and  that 
progress  occurs  at  any  given  time  at  a  rate 
subeUntlally  proportional  to  the  total  prog- 
ress made  up  to  that  time. 

And  yet.  if  you  plot  the  aettial  support 
given  to  Air  Force  reacareh  and  devrtopment 
from  1990  up  to  the  praarnt  time,  you  wUl 
find  that  this  country  really  bellevee  In  re- 
sewch  and  development  and  is  willing  to 
support  It  only  when  danger  threatens. 

The  currant  reaearch  and  development 
effort  in  the  Air  P>3roe  Is  about  one  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, having  leveled  off  since  Korea  at  about 
thia  rate.  Therein  lies  the  key  to  the  des- 
perate situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves 
today  Insofar  as  our  alrpower  is  concerned. 
We  blow  hot  and  we  blow  cold.  Our  national 
policy  does  not  recognise  the  natural  rate 
of  technical  progress — iloes  not  recognise  the 
natural  Increase  In  support  we  have  to 
build  into  a  research  and  development  pro- 
grHn  If  we  are  going  to  progress  at  a  normal 
rate. 

That's  tbe  reaaon  we  find  oursdves  tn 
America  today  losing  progressively  faster  the 
power  to  deter  a  long-range  Soviet  bombing 
attack.  Therefore,  unless  ws  make  some 
changes  in  the  right  direction  pretty  quick, 
some  time  next  year,  or  by  1958  at  the  latest, 
our  deterrent  curve  wlU  be  crossed  by  the 
Russian  deterrent  curve.  What  happens 
afto:  that,  only  providence  knows. 

Our  deterrent  power  for  the  past  5  years 
1ms  been,  and  Is  today,  a  Sect  of  B-36  Intcr- 
omtinental  bombers.  For  thoae  same  5 
ytmn,  the  B-SS  has  been  obsolescent  and  ts 
today  obeoisU.  It  mnsC  ba  replaced  by  a 
much  fMter,  better  airplane — the  B-62. 

Five  years  aga  I  started  telling  this  story, 
not  only  to  the  ItsteiMrB  to  my  programs  but 
to  sciect  andlences  such  as  this.  But  these 
things  sink  In  aloiwly.  and  the  path  of  those 
of  ta  who  are  aeriotirty  ooncemsd  has  been 
a  aocfcy  ons.  To  date,  we  havent  even  got 
osie  wing  of  B-Sirs  tn  combat  rsadincsa.  We 
arc  TnilMH"g  tlMU  at  tbs  ridiculous  rate  of 
tour  per  month.  Plans  hstvs  bsen  instituted 
to  raise  that  production  to  16  or  17  a  month, 
I  fcavs  asad.    By  whsk  data,  I  dont  know. 

IfliMiinklH  aU  I  know  Is  that  turt  liay. 
nlmost  i  year  sgo.  tha  Knaslans  snuweil  ms 
to  ase  tai  fttght  aaDis  oomparatde  airplanes 
tlMm  bBve  been  delksersd  to  our  Strategic 
to  this  day.    From  tha  articles 


I  have  read  in  public  print,  authored  by 
people  supposed  to  know,  I  gather  that  the 
Russians  are  building  their  veraion  of  the 
B-62  at  the  rate  of  at  teast  35  a  month  and 
have  been  doing  ao  for  at  least  a  year. 
We've  been  concerned  with  more  bang  for 
a  buck  and  havent  stopped  to  realize  that 
in  a  critical  time  like  this  you  can't  get  a 
bang  out  ot  a  buck. 

We  don't  know — those  of  us  who  have  been 
flirting  this  fight — how  much  good  we  have 
done  or  how  much  progress  we  have  made 
In  awakening  the  American  people  to  the 
threat  that  lies  only  hours  away  across  the 
Morth  Pole.  But  there  has  been  a  stirring 
of  activity  in  Washington  and  in  remote 
places  like  Ramey  Air  Force  Base  in  Puerto 
Rico,  where  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Just 
met  to  review  the  altuatton.  A  select  Senate 
coounlttce  has  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  facts.  Lots  of  people  are  beginning  to 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  things.  There  are 
many  reascHis  for  It  as  there  naturally  wovild 
be  in  our  system  of  government  with  Its 
cheeks  and  balances  and  in  our  military  pic- 
ture with  Its  own  Aedcs  and  balances. 
But  regardless  of  the  reasons,  I  am  very 
much  heartened  by  tlM  fact  that  we  are  look- 
ing at  it  and  that  tftils  wlU  give  the  Amer- 
ican peopie  a  few  cold  tui^ey  facts.  I  am 
confident  that  given  the  facts  to  which  they 
are  entitled — American  will  come  up  with 
the  right  answers.  I  know.  too.  that  otir  way 
of  Hfe  depends  on  those  decisions  being 
made  now. 

Phew — I  sive  got  serious,  but  that's  the 
way  I  feel,  and  that's  what  aviation  educa- 
tion means  to  me. 

Let  me  close  with  this  one  thought — be 
proud,  ladlca  and  gentlemen.  In  the  vital 
work  you  are  doing.  Be  strong  In  the 
knowledge  that  upon  the  success  of  your 
Ispeaai  the  freedom  we  hold  so  dear. 

Thank  you,  and  Ood  blass  yov. 


THE  PELTON  DAM.  OREO. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  fisk 
unanimouft  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rsookk  an  excellent  statenkotit  that 
was  made  by  my  colleague,  the  jtinier 
Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  NEUBkirasR]. 
this  morning  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  the  Pelton  Dam  issue  in 
my  State;  also  a  statemoit  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Roland  Bowles,  of  the  Ore- 
gon division  of  the  Ixaak  Walton  League. 
on  the  same  issue,  one  of  the  clearest, 
most  concise,  and,  I  believe,  most  clari- 
fying statements  on  the  subject  I  have 
ever  heard;  and  also  the  text  of  my  state- 
ment before  the  committee. 

There  being  ik>  objection,  the  state- 
moits  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxooKD,  as  follows: 

SramEHT  bt   &:watob    NstTB^tcza 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  time  which 
the  committee  is  giving  today  to  hearing 
opening  teatinx>ny  on  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Moass  and  myself,  S.  8250.  to  deal 
with  the  immediate  problem  of  water  law 
raised  by  the  Pelton  Dam  decision  of  the  Su- 
presM  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  realise 
that  your  committee  haa  a  particularly  heavy 
acbedule  this  week  and  in  the  weeks  imme- 
diately ahead,  and  that  yo«i  i^ve  inter- 
n4>tcd  eonslderation  of  other  ooeasuies  be- 
fore you  for  the  sake  of  thcae  hearings  today. 
Conacquentiy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  diall  keep  my 
own  remarks  brief. 

I  iMked  the  committee  wbetbfer  It  aslght 
not  be  possible  to  have  these  first  hearings 
on  &  2260  today  taecanas  hearlB«s  are  also 
beli«  htid  this  week  by  other  oogunttteas  an. 
itfatad  iMlilsttnn  im  osie  evamplei,  the 
r— nittrr  on  interior  and  Insular  Affhirs 
ta  now  hoUlnc  hearings  on  8.  8dt  introduoed 
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by  Senator  Bawuii  Which  woold  have  % 
major  Impact  on  tta*  r*latlonatalp  batw—n 
thm  Federal  Ooremment  and  ttaa  Stataa 
as  to  tha  us«  and  control  of  water  on  fed- 
erally owned  landa  within  the  different 
Statee.  This  blU.  and  others  like  It.  which 
have  been  introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves.  have  received  much  of  their 
present  Impetus  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Power 
CotnmlssloB  against  Oregon — the  decision 
which  we  refer  to  as  the  "Pelton  Dam  case" 
for  short. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  oonchislon  of  my  re- 
marks. Z  am  going  to  ask  to  have  made  a  part 
of  the  record  of  these  hearings  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion,  from  349  U.  S.  435.  ss  well 
M  my  statement  In  the  Senate  In  Introduc- 
ing 8.  S2M.  At  this  time,  however.  I  should 
only  like  to  review  briefly  the  background  of 
the  Felton  Dam  case  which  led  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  of  last  summer. 

The  controversy  arose  7  years  ago  from  an 
application  by  a  predeeeeeor  of  the  Portland 
General  Bectrlc  Co.  to  construct  a  hydro- 
electric project  on  the  Deechutee  River.  The 
Deechutes  Is  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia 
River  which  is  located  entirely  within  the 
borders  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  which  is 
one  of  the  famous  fishing  streams  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and.  Indeed,  of  the  Nation. 
Agenciee  of  the  State  of  Oregon — the  State 
Game  Commission  and  the  State  Fish  Com- 
mission— as  well  as  the  Oregon  Division  of 
the  laaak  Walton  League  intervened  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  opposition 
to  the  application  for  a  license  to  construct 
the  Pelton  project  on  the  Deschutes. 

In  1963  the  power  company  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  have  State  opposition  to  Its  proj- 
ect eliminated  by  means  of  special  State  leg- 
IsUtion. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  granted  a 
license  to  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co., 
overriding  the  objections  of  the  Intervening 
agencies  of  the  Oregon  State  Government. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  FPC  did  this 
without  any  finding  concerning  navigability 
of  the  Deschutes:  it  based  Its  authority  for 
the  license  on  the  fact  that  the  project  is 
to  be  biait  on  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
eutes. 

The  8Ute  took  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit. That  court  set  aside  the  Commlsalon's 
order  on  the  ground  that  Federal  public 
lands  laws  had  long  ago  made  the  use  of  non- 
navigable  waters  on  Federal  lands  subject  to 
State  control,  and  that  licensees  would  have 
to  comply  with  State  water  Uw. 

Upon  the  petition  of  the  FPC.  the  Supreme 
Court  took  up  the  case  for  review  and  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  significance  of  the  issue  presented  by 
the  case  and  in  S.  3360  u  shown  not  only 
by  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  granted 
certiorari.  Init  also  by  the  fact  that  several 
other  Western  States  in  which,  as  in  Oregon, 
the  Federal  Government  owns  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  land,  joined  Oregon  in  the  liti- 
gation as  amid  curiae. 

Ur.  Chairman.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I 
shall  not  try  to  develop  in  detail  the  full 
legal  implications  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  that  the  United  Sutes  may.  by  a 
simple  administrative  order,  "reserve"  for 
Itself  or  its  licensees  the  water  flowing 
through  all  Federal  pubUc  lands  without 
regard  to  the  procedures  of  StaU  legUla- 
tloa  dealgned  to  carry  out  State  pollclee 
for  the  best  use  of  this  precious  resource.  I 
do  want  to  point  out.  however,  that  S.  3250 
does  not  seek  to  go  nearly  so  far  as  other 
pendixag  bills  to  establish  a  universal  su- 
premacy of  State  law  over  Federal  needs 
ts  this  fleld.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  other 
proposals  I  have  seen  go  too  far,  and  that 
•s  a  rssult  of  seeking  a  complete  and  far- 
reaohlng  solution,  no  Isglslatlon  at  all  may 
ba  i>MMrfd  in  this  highly  controversial  fleld. 
ThatmtOn,  my  bill.  8.  S350.  proposes  only  to 
reverae   the   narrow   basis   for   the   specific 


holding  in  the  Pelton  Dam  case — 1.  e..  that. 
whatever  might  otherwise  be  the  law  on  the 
Federal  public  lands,  the  creation  of  a  reeer- 
vation  permits  the  FPC  to  disregard  State 
water  law  in  licensing  a  project  even  on  a 
wholly  intrastate  nonnavigable  stream. 

Section  a  of  my  bill  would  revoke  the 
license  granted  for  the  Pelton  Dam  project 
pending  any  future  procedures  in  accord- 
ance with  law  as  amended  by  my  propoeed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

That  amendment,  to  summarize  it  once 
more,  would  only  apply  to  the  question  of 
FPC  licenses — not  to  Federal  projects — and 
to  only  licensee  for  projects  which  come 
under  FPC  jurisdiction  because  tbey  are 
to  be  built  on  lands  of  the  United  Statee. 
As  to  such  projects,  of  which  the  Pe'.ton 
Dam  happens  to  be  the  example  which  raised 
the  issue  of  State  water  law  all  the  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  8.  3250  propoeee  only 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  a  Federal  "reeerva- 
tlon"  on  the  applicability  or  nonappUcabil- 
ity  of  State  law — In  other  words,  to  return 
the  law  to  the  position  in  which  it  was 
before  the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  Be- 
cause this  aim  is  much  more  modest  than 
that  of  the  other  proposals  made  in  the 
wake  of  the  Pelton  Dam  decision,  I  believe 
it  can  and  should  be  enacted  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

SrATSMzirr  bt  Rolakd  Bowlxs.  Pazsmnrr, 
Orkoon  Division,  Izaak  Walton  Lkacus 
ON  Pelton  Dam  Bnx,  8.  235.  BKroax  thx 
Sknats  Commtttkb  on  iNTxavraxB  ams 
Fo::zicN  CouuMJicm 

Gentlemen,  the  Deschutes  River  from  its 
source  to  Its  confluence  with  the  Columbia 
River  lies  entirely  within  the  Bute  of 
Oregon,  the  source  being  In  the  easterly 
slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains:  and  It  emp- 
ties into  the  Columbia  some  few  miles  above 
The  Dalles,  on  the  south  side  of  the  great 
river.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Des- 
chutes in  the  area  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned is  the  MetoUus  River,  a  stream  that 
is  world  renowned  in  a  world  of  rivers,  by 
reason  of  the  constancy  of  its  flow  and  the 
relatively  sl  gbt  fluctuation  in  temperature 
from  the  coldest  day  in  winter  to  the  hottest 
day  in  summer.  The  Metollus  arises  from 
the  porous  lava  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  which  acts  as  an  ab- 
sorbent for  the  rainfall  and  snow,  thus  ac- 
cotmting  for  both  the  constancy  of  flow  and 
the  remarkably  small  fluctuation  in  tem- 
perature. 

In  1909  the  State  of  Oregon  enacted  its 
basic  water  law.  wherein  It  laid  claim  to  all 
waters  w,thln  the  State  of  Oregon  from 
all  sources  of  supply,  pursuant  to  the  Desert 
Land  Acta  of  isea.  1870.  and  1877,  which 
by  that  time  had  been  tested  numerotu 
times  in  the  courts  and  tested  In  numerous 
cases  by  the  Supreme  Ccurt  of  the  United 
States,  slways  to  the  end  that  the  intention 
of  Coneress  in  those  acts  hsd  been  to  give 
to  the  States  the  right  of  control  over  wster 
on  all  Federal  lands.  This  law  became  ef- 
fective in  July.  1909.  and  on  December  31. 
1909.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  withdrew 
some  of  the  public  domain  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Deschutes  River,  in  the  area  concerned 
in  the  Pelton  project,  from  entry  and  re- 
served it  for  power  purposes.  Other  lands 
along  the  east  bank  in  the  project  area  were 
withdrawn,  until  the  withdrawals  were  com- 
pleted in  about  1930.  The  west  bank  of 
the  river  in  the  area  is  in  Indian  Reservation, 
which  was  esUblished  by  treaty  in  18 '>8. 
Numerous  other  power  withdrawals  were 
msde  along  the  banks  of  the  Deschutes  River 
between  1910  and  1930.  aU  tha  way  to  Its 
mouth. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  any  company  to 
exploit  the  power  resources  of  the  Deschutes 
River  imtll  about  1923  when  substantUI  sur- 
▼•y*  ware  run.  and  no  development  of  any 
kind  was  undertaken  until  in  1949  Port- 
land General  Electric  Co.  made  application  to 


the  Hydroelectric  Cbmmlaslon  of  Oregon  for  a 
permit  to  construct  a  dam  at  the  Pelton  site. 
The  hearing  was  held  by  the  Hydroelectric 
Commission  of  Oregon,  in  which  all  of  tha 
Interested  fisheries  agencies  objected  to  any 
development  in  this  stretch  of  the  river. 
The  objection  by  the  flsheries  agencies  wss 
on  several  grounds.  The  first  was  that  any 
project  of  the  height  contemplated  would 
inevitably  destroy  the  anadramous  fishes  of 
the  salmonold  type  using  the  river  above 
the  point  of  the  propoeed  construction;  ard 
that  the  State  of  Oregon  through  its  Fish 
Commission  had  sstablished  a  salmon  hatch- 
ery at  the  headwaters  of  the  Metollus  River, 
which  is  th«  principal  spswnlng  stream  for 
the  spring  Chinook  salmon  using  the 
Deschutes  River  system,  and  that  this 
hstcbery  would  be  made  utterly  uselsas  as 
the  result  of  the  propoeal  by  Portland  Gen- 
eral Blecutc  Co.;  and  also  the  Oregon  Bute 
Game  Commission  had  established  a  hatch- 
ery in  the  Metolttu  Systam  for  uking  ths 
spawn  from  the  summer  run  of  stselhead 
that  llkewiss  used  that  stretch  of  the 
Metollus  River,  this  flsh  providing  a  great 
deal  of  the  recreational  fishery  for  which  tha 
Deschutes  River  SysUm  is  world  famous. 

Attempu  were  being  made  at  that  time  to 
esUblish  a  run  of  sockeye.  or  blueliack,  as 
they  are  locally  known,  in  Blue  and  Buttle 
Lakes,  which  are  part  of  the  Metollus  System. 
The  Metollus  River  System,  which  has 
throughout  the  year  an  almost  content  tem- 
perature of  relatively  cool  water,  is  Ideal  for 
the  hatching  and  rearing  of  the  typaa  of 
salmonold  fishes  peculiar  to  this  river  sys- 
tem. In  that  the  spring  run  of  Chinook  coma 
into  the  river  in  June.  July,  and  August  and 
do  not  spawn  until  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  into  October,  spend  ng  several 
months  prior  to  spawning  In  the  cool  waters. 
The  summer  run  of  steelhead  come  in  in 
July,  August,  and  September  and  do  not 
rpawn  uutll  ths  following  January  through 
April. 

Ths  Portlan**  General  Bectrlc  Co.  had 
proposed  a  holding  pond  system  at  the  point 
of  construction,  holding  these  flsh  in  artifi- 
cial ponds  until  they  were  ready  to  spawn, 
removing  the  eggs,  placing  them  in  a  hatch- 
ery till  the  eggs  were  "eyed  out."  and  then 
tranrportlng  the  eggs  to  the  hatcheries  in 
the  Metollus  area,  holding  the  small  tL-h  in 
holding  ponds  at  the  large  hatcheriea  until 
they  were  ready  for  their  downstream  migra- 
tion, then  tramp  jrtlng  them  again  in  tank 
ti^cks  below  the  dam  and  releasing  them 
Icwnstream  of  the  dam. 

In  contrast  to  ths  cool  waters  of  the 
Metollus.  temperatures  In  the  Deschutes  at 
the  pont  of  construction  of  the  Pelton  Dam 
have  been  known  to  reach  88*  during  the 
time  the  flsh  would  be  held.  That  alone  is 
enough  to  Indicate  that  the  salmonold  flihes 
could  not  withstand  the  long  interval  of 
time  In  captivity  prior  to  spawning,  as  ths 
temperature  increase  would  cauae  the  flsh  to 
become  diseased  and  die  before  the  spawning 
operation  could  take  place. 

Thu  proposal  for  fish  handling  has  been 
tried  at  other  similar  structures  in  the 
Northwest,  with  known  results,  namely,  an 
almost  complete  elimination  of  the  salmon- 
old fish  of  the  types  encountered  here. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  proposal  to 
the  Hydroelectric  Commission  of  Oregon  no 
reregxilating  dam  was  contemplated  by  the 
applicant.  As  a  result  of  the  strenuous  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  the  fishcrlss  agenclea. 
permiu  were  denied  by  the  SUte  agencies  to 
Portland  General  Electric  Co.  An  applica- 
tion in  the  interim  was  made  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  a  hearing  on  that 
application  was  held  In  Portland.  Greg., 
beginning  June  8.  1951.  At  that  time  a  re- 
regulating  dam  was  proposed  soma  2\^  miles 
below  the  main  structure,  to  impound  tha 
waters  that  would  ba  released  from  the  gan- 
aratora,  twice  each  day,  oear  a  period  of 
apjuroslinataly  3  hours. 


The  operation  contemplated  by  the  Port- 
land Getieral  Electric  Co.  being  a  peaking 
operation,  this  type  of  operation,  unregu- 
lated, would  of  course  cause  very  serious 
fluctuation  In  the  stream  below  the  dam,  and 
Inevitably  would  result  in  serious  erosive 
effects  on  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  stream 
itself,  as  well  as  poi^slbly  death  to  people 
using  the  river  for  recreational  purposes,  or 
for  any  purpose. 

The  rereguUting  dam  will  be  so  operated 
as  to  maintain  the  flow  of  the  Deechutes 
River  In  a  constant  state,  in  other  words. 
the  same  amount  of  water  will  be  released 
from  the  reregulatlng  dam  as  would  normal- 
ly flow  in  the  channel  were  no  structures 
placed  across  the  river. 

At  the  Federal  Power  Commission  hearing 
the  same  general  principle  of  fl»herles  han- 
dling was  suggested  by  the  applicant,  and 
an  offer  was  made  by  the  applicant  to  pro- 
vide the  State  fl«herle«  atrencles  the  sum  of 
8100000  annually  for  Increased  casts  made 
necessary  as  the  result.  This  was  objected  to 
on  the  grounds  as  was  the  situation  before 
the  Hydroelectric  CommiMlon  of  Oregon, 
that  It  would  tx  destructive  of  the  flrherlcs 
resource,  and  no  known  method  of  handling 
the  anadromous  fish  involved  could  replace 
the  natural  spawning  and  rearing  areas,  and 
thst  the  ealmonolds  would  e\entually  be 
eliminated  from  the  river  system  alx>ve  the 
point  of  construction  at  least. 

T\\e  suite  of  Oregon  likewise  objected  on 
the  ground  that  tiie  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission had  no  jurLsdicUon  to  grant  a  license 
uader  the  Federal  Power  Act  until  all  Suite 
laws  had  been  compiled  with  with  respect 
to  the  utilisation  of  wn-.er  re«)urce.  None- 
thelers.  a  license  was  granted  by  the  Federal 
Power  Conunisslon.  in  B|:>ite  of  the  failure  of 
the  applicant,  that  it  had  complied  with 
State  laws.  This  licensi!  was  chailen«red  In 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
Slates.  Ninth  Circuit.  S m  Francisco,  which 
In  an  op'nlon  of  February  18.  19S4.  ruled  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  had  no  au- 
thority to  issue  sucn  a  11  renoe.  The  case  was 
then  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  uhlch.  on  June  6.  1955,  ruled  that  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  was  in  error,  in 
that  Pelton  Dam  would  be  constructed  on 
"reserved  lands"  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Desert  Land  Acts  sp?cmcally  exempted 
reserved  lands  from  their  application. 

Howe^•er.  the  Federal  'Power  Commission's 
general  counsel.  Mr.  Oistchell.  has  publicly 
stated  that  the  Siipreme  Court  decision  his 
not  nor  did  the  I*ederal  Power  Commisbion 
in  lu  findings  and  order,  grant  to  Uie  appli- 
cant any  right  to  the  u^  of  the  water,  only 
a  right  to  construct  a  dam.  This  decision 
then,  of  course,  leaves  the  situation  exceed- 
ingly clouded  in  that  respect,  and  in  the 
respect  that  the  reregqlatlng  dam  will  not 
be  constructed  on  "reserved  lands." 

The  lands  Involved  at  the  reregulatlng  dam 
site  are  private  lands,  on  both  banks.  Those 
on  the  east  l>ank  had  been  a  part  of  the 
public  domain  and  talun  up  for  homestead 
long  ago.  OS  were  those  on  the  we&t  bank  of 
the  river  at  that  point.  And  It  U  at  that 
point  that  the  migratory  fishes  will  be 
blocked  from  the  use  cf  their  normal  path 
to  their  historic  spawning  grounds  and  what- 
ever fishery  faclUUes  arc  finally  decided  upon 
are  Installed. 

The  fisheries  resources  agencies  also  ob- 
jected to  this  license  oa  the  further  ground 
that  the  1948  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. United  States  Army,  known  as  the  306 
Report,  recommended  that  all  construction 
of  dams  on  streams  ecterlng  the  Columbia 
River  west  of  McNary  dam.  of  which  the 
Deschutes  U  one  (other  than  the  Willamette) 
should  be  withheld  for  a  period  of  years,  and 
that  these  streams  sho^old  be  used  and  built 
up  so  far  as  possible  as  salmon -spawning 
streams,  to  offset  the  loeaes  that  were  effected 
because  of  huge  upstream  projects  such  as 
Grand  Coulee  I>am.  All  interested  agencies, 
including  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  had 


token  part  In  the  dlccusslon  and  formulation 
of  the  policies  as  shown  In  the  308  Report, 
even  thoiigh  they  had  not  .been  a  formal 
party  to  It.  As  the  result  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  set  about  imple- 
menting the  program  with  respect  to  salmon 
fisheries,  which  is  known  as  the  lower 
Columbia  River  program,  by  appropriating 
money  for  the  establishment  of  hatcheries, 
putting  In  fishways  past  both  natural  and 
manmade  obstructions,  and  stream  clearance 
and  related  fncllitles,  to  the  end  that  these 
streams  could  be  fully  utilized  to  their 
grentc.  t  extent,  to  rehabilitate  the  salmon 
runs  for  which  the  Columbia  River  system 
had  long  been  famous.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
appropriated  In  excess  of  812  million  In  tha 
furtherance  of  this  program. 

In  excess  of  8200.C00  had  been  allocated 
ty  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  for  expansion  of  the  salmon 
hatchery  on  the  Metollus  Elver  at  the  time 
the  application  was  made  by  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  for  this  construction.  As 
tlte  result  of  the  application  work  was  sus- 
pended, no  funds  have  been  released,  and 
that  expansion  is  at  a  total  standstill  at  this 
time;  indicating  that  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife 
Service  feel  definitely  and  positively  that  any 
consUucticn  at  the  Pelton  site  would  result 
In  a  wasteful  expendittire  of  funds  for  a 
hatchery  upstream. 

In  19a3  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon had  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  this 
project  in  its  session,  when  a  bill  sponsored 
by  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  which 
would  in  elect  have  given  them  a  permit  for 
this  construction,  was  denied  In  the  lower 
house  of  that  legislature. 

In  recent  weeks  petitions  have  been  cir- 
culated throughout  the  State,  a  sample  of 
which  is  being  left  with  this  committee,  and 
In  excess  of  15.000  names  were  secured  within 
a  matter  of  daj-s  upon  these  petitions.  All 
circulation  was  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis. 
No  funds  were  expended  to  secure  names  cr 
slfrners.  People  from  every  walk  of  life  and 
of  every  political  complexion  have  expressed 
violent  opposition. 

The  Save-the-Deschtrtes  Committee,  which 
was  formed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting this  river  from  encroachment  of  high 
hydroelectric  construction  such  as  is  con- 
templated here,  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  mary  sportsman's  groups,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  ler^ak  Wr.lton  League 
of  America,  the  Orceon  Wildlife  Federation, 
and  others,  many  Independent  individuals 
who  neither  flsh  nor  hunt,  the  Oregon  State 
Orange,  the  International  Woodworkers  A.  F. 
of  L.,  the  Oregon  State  Industrial  Union 
Council.  CIO.,  and  others,  who  are  opposing 
this  project,  irrespective  of  whatever  agency, 
either  public  or  private,  were  proposing  its 
construction. 

The  Defchutes  River,  as  this  committee 
may  well  know,  has  long  been  famous  over 
much  of  the  world,  for  its  majmlflcent  rain- 
bow trout  and  the  wonderful  fishing  and 
recreational  opportunities  that  It  affords. 
This  construction  will  inevitably  do  much  to 
destroy  that  recreational  resource.  More 
important,  however,  though  we  are  not 
mlnimlElng  the  value  of  the  fishing  and  the 
recreational  reeource,  is  that  matter  of  water. 
The  Deschutes  River  is  In  a  comparatively 
dry  area  where  irrigation  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  crops.  It  is  true  that  present 
irrigation  water  is  protected  under  the  terms 
of  the  license  granted  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  but  unfortunately  the  Federal 
Power  Commiasion  failed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration two  very  important  and  funda- 
mental points,  the  first  of  which  is  that  our 
population  in  this  area  is  growing  at  a  rate 
substantially  faster  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  that  that  population  has  now 
more  time  to  spend  in  recreational  p\irsuits 
and  BMsre  opportunity  to  pursue  outdoor 
recreation  than  ever  in  otir  history  by  reason 


of  good  roads,  good  automobiles  and  gen- 
erally more  money  to  spend. 

Recreation  is  the  third  largest  Industry  In 
the  State  of  Oregon,  exceeded  only  by  lum- 
bering and  agriculture.  Tourists  from  out- 
side the  State,  In  the  year  1955,  spent  in 
excess  of  8120  million  in  Oregon.  It  is  the 
considered  opinion  of  competent  persons  In 
the  field  that  if  the  resident  tourist  dollar 
were  added  to  this,  it  Is  very  likely  that  the 
total  would  exceed  even  agriculture.  In  1955 
there  were  322,529  persons  licensed  to  angle 
in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Experience  of  the 
past  has  Indicated  that  this  number  will 
increase  with  each  succeeding  year,  so  long 
as  there  Is  reasonable  opportunity  to  enjoy 
this  type  of  recreation.  Certainly  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  that  at  least  some  few 
streams,  of  major  Importance.  In  the  State 
of  Oregon  be  dedicated  to  this  task. 

The  other  aspect  of  this  Deschutes  River 
that  was  totally  overlooked  by  the  Federal 
Power  Comtnl&sion  is  that  while  electrical 
energy  can  be  generated  in  many  fashions, 
from  oil,  natural  gas.  even  wind,  though 
that  would  not  be  recommended  In  this  area, 
we  win  only  have  the  amount  of  water  that 
God  has  given  us.  If  the  waters  of  the 
Deschutes  system  are  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
duction of  electrical  energy,  in  defiance  to 
the  expressed  public  policy  of  the  State, 
then  this  water  will  be  forever  denied  other 
uses.  While  we  realize  that  the  water  w^ill 
not  be  consumed  in  the  process,  still  it  must 
be  delivered  to  the  turbines  and  cannot  be 
talLen  out  in  the  event  that  our  expanding 
population  some  day  might  demand  that  this 
water  be  devoted  to  irrigation  or  domestic 
consumption.  With  the  tremendous  poten- 
tial that  Is  now  on  the  immediate  horizon. 
to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  atomic 
sources  to  power  production,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  folly  to  tie  up  a  river  as  important 
for  other  benefits,  in  a  single  purpose  project, 
which  will  have  a  rated  capacity  of  120.000 
kilowatts,  but  by  the  flgiires  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Itself  will  only  be  able 
to  produce  on  a  constant  basis  not  over  40 
percent  of  that  rated  capacity.  Contrary  to 
the  claims  of  the  applicant  in  the  hearing 
in  1951.  who  stated  that  we  would  have  a 
power  shortage  in  the  Northwest  by  1955.  we 
have  ample  power;  and  all  people  connected 
with  the  industry  who  are  of  fair  mind,  state 
that  with  the  construction  on  the  large 
streams  now  contemplated  or  in  progress, 
we  face  no  power  shortage  prior  to  1964  or 
1965,  and  by  that  time  atomic  energy  is 
likely  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the  electrical 
picture  of  the  entire  Nation. 

This  construction  Is  not  needed,  particu- 
larly at  this  time.  The  recreational  aspects 
of  the  stream  are  certainly  needed  at  this 
time,  and  will  be  more  greatly  needed  as  our 
population  expands. 

Fisheries  resources  are  especially  needed. 
They  cannot  ever  be  replaced,  once  they  are 
lost.  Every  square  yard  of  spawning  and 
rearing  area  must  be  maintained  in  order  to 
preserve  what  little  is  remaining  of  the  re- 
source that  meant  so  much  to  the  economy 
of  the  region  in  years  gone  by.  The  salmon 
fishing  Industry  has  made  its  sacrifice  in 
this  program,  along  with  the  many  others, 
in  that  it  has  been  severely  curtailed  in  its 
operations  and  fisliing  time.  Certainly  an- 
other sacrifice  in  the  form  of  eliminating 
spawning  and  rearing  grounds,  such  as  will 
result  from  this  construction,  is  neither  wiae 
nor  advisable,  particularly  when  no  power 
shortage  exists. 

In  addition,  the  economic  factors  of  this 
construction  must  also  be  considered.  In  the 
hearing  before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, tlie  applicant  stated  that  it  had  made 
application  to  the  Office  of  Defense  MobUiza- 
tion  for  a  certiflcaU  of  necessity,  giving  it  a 
rapid  writeoff  against  the  income  taxes  on 
this  project,  that  if  the  an>llcant  received 
the  requested  writeoff  of  80  percent  over  a 
60-month  period  that  it  could  produce  power 
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at  tsa.ao  p«r  kUovmU-year.  that  If  It  racclTed 
no  wrtteofl  and  Xtom  normal  amortization 
would  apply,  power  would  coat  $36^  per 
Ulowatt-ycar.  Tbey  were  given  a  certlflcata 
to  the  extent  of  65  percent  In  60  months, 
which  meana  that  the  power  prodiiced  at 
this  plant  will  cost  approximately  624  per 
kilowatt-year,  in  contrast  to  power  that  Is 
sold  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
of  617^  per  Ulowatt-year. 

We  are  interested  In  the  entire  body  of  this 
legislation.  S.  3350.  first,  that  the  license 
granted  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  to  con- 
struct what  Is  luiown  as  the  Pelton  project. 
P.  P.  C.  No.  2030.  be  revoked;  and  secondly. 
that  the  position  of  the  State  with  respect  to 
tbalr  right  to  control  the  waters  of  their  in- 
ternal nonnavlgable  streams,  such  as  the 
Deschutes,  be  restored  to  them;  for  water  Is 
the  llfeblood  of  the  West,  and  the  people 
closest  to  those  resources  are  most  generally 
in  a  much  better  position  to  determine  their 
use.  than  a  board  or  commission  sitting  some 
3.000  miles  away,  tor  the  plans  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  who  have  grown  up  close 
to  those  resources  are  more  likely  to  result 
In  a  wiser  use  for  the  greatest  number  over 
the  greatest  length  of  time. 

Tm  PaoBLncs  Poszb  bt  trx  Pkltom  Dam 
Pbojxct  ako  Dscision 

(Statement  by  Senator  WAvira  Mocsz  en  S. 
3250  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Tuesday. 
March  31.  1956) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mltte.  your  action  In  8Cbedulin<;  bearings  on 
8.  3350  is  appreciated.  As  you  know.  I  am 
a  sponsor  of  the  bill  and.  of  coiu'se.  advocate 
favorable  action.  In  fairness  to  the  many 
groups  In  central  Oregon  and  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  must  state  for  the  record  that  this 
la  a  controversial  project.  Therefore.  I  re- 
quest that  the  opportunity  be  afforded  advo- 
cates of  the  Pelton  Dam  project  to  present 
their  views  to  the  committee. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  wish  to  make  an 
•xtended  statement  because  there  are  wit- 
nesses from  Oregon  whose  tune  in  Washing- 
ton la  very  limited. 

TWO  sane  pboslsms  PSKsnrrcD 

A.  State  autfioritji  over  intrattate, 
nonnavigaole  $treama 

The  Pelton  Oam.  for  which  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  issued  a  license  over 
the  protest  of  Oregon  agencies,  would  be  lo- 
cated on  the  Deehcutes  River,  a  wholly  intra- 
state stream.  In  the  case  before  the  Com- 
mission and  the  courts,  no  party  contested 
Its  classification  as  a  nonnavlgable  warerway. 
Pcderal  jurisdiction  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  dam  would  be  built  on  Federal  land, 
which  had  been  reserved  by  administrative 
action  for  future  power  development. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  upholding 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  license  was 
based  in  major  part  upon  a  technical  dif- 
ference between  "public  lands  of  the  United 
States"  and  "reserved"  lands.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  as  to  "public  lands"  the  Desert 
Lands  Act  applied,  thereby  Insuring  the  State 
control  over  water  rights.  The  Cotirt  held, 
however,  that  reeerved  lands,  though  for- 
merly public  lands,  were  not  covered  by  the 
Deeert  Land  Act  and  hence  the  State  did  not 
have  the  authority  to  withhold  approval  of 
a  dam  and  the  use  of  the  water  propoeed. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  a  technical 
kind  of  distinction  which  has  no  support  In 
policy  considerations.  I  do  not  erltlclae  the 
Cotirt.  It  Interpreted  the  law  as  It  found  It. 
and  that  was  in  a  somewhat  confused  condi- 
tion. 

Tba  Mil  which  Senator  IfnTsaoaa  and  X 
propose  wotild  do  no  more  than  remove  the 
distinction  without  a  difference  from  the 
Pederal  Power  Act.    We  share  the  concern  of 


many  Westerners  over  the  tanplleatlotu  of  the 
Federal  Potoer  Commission  v.  Oregon  deci- 
sion. It  does  endanger  State  authority  in 
private  license  proceedings  for  projects  on 
wholly  Intrastate,  nonnavlgable  streams. 

Some  have  advocated  a  drastic  and  radical 
revision  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  as  a  result 
of  what  has  become  known  as  the  Pelton 
case.  This  is  a  dangerous  and  shotgvm  ap- 
proach to  what  is  a  narrow  problem  so  far 
as  the  text  of  the  law  Is  concerned. 

We  urge  returning  the  lew  to  the  condi- 
tion it  was  In  before  the  Federal  Pover  Com. 
mission  v.  O'egon  decision  without  major 
and  dangerous  surgery. 

B.  Power  versus  eonservatiom 

As  every  member  of  this  committee  knows. 
I  am  an  advocate  of  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment. None  knows  this  better  than 
the  chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  M.«circrsoM. 

However,  in  approaching  problems  of 
resource  development  In  the  river  rich 
Pacific  Northwest  and  elsewhere,  a  proper 
balance  miut  be  maintained  between  power 
production  and  other  very  valuable  resources. 
Wherever  possible,  the  use  of  a  stream  for 
power  and  other  conservation  uses  should 
be  harmonized  so  as  to  promote  the  grestest 
good  for  the  people  of  the  area.  At  certain 
sites  the  economic  production  of  power 
should  take  precedence  over  competing  po- 
tential uses  At  others,  the  preservation  of 
Invaluable  Huh  runs  or  other  wildlife  re- 
sources have  a  higher  social  value. 

The  Deschutes  Is  famous  for  Its  commer- 
cial and  sports  fish  runs.  The  power  poten- 
tial of  the  Pelton  site  Is  relatively  small: 
It  U  a  total  Installed  capacity  of  106.000 
kilowatts.  I  am  not  completely  convinced 
that  the  bsh  and  power  uses  are  finally 
Irreconcilable,  although  the  procedure  In 
this  case  has  led  to  a  vrlnner-take-all  result 
to  date.  Some,  who  believe  that  the  power 
use  Is  more  important  than  fish  resources 
In  the  Deschutes  and  the  Metollus  which 
Joins  It  above  the  Pelton  site,  do  not  fully 
appreciate  that  the  power  that  would  be 
generated  would  not  be  used  in  central 
Oregon,  but  would  go  into  the  Portland  Gen- 
eral Bectrlc  service  area  In  western  Oregon. 
Tet  many  who  support  ths  project  argue 
that  the  power  produced  at  Pelton  would 
provide  central  Oregon  with  badly  needed 
power. 

I  believe  that  a  cancellation  of  the  Pelton 
license  and  the  revision  of  the  law  propoeed 
would  make  possible  a  fresh  start  on  at- 
tempts to  hirmonlze  use  of  the  site  (or 
power  end  preservation  of  fish  runs.  How- 
ever. If  a  final  choice  must  be  made  be- 
tween relatively  small  power  production  and 
the  Irreplaceable  commercial  and  sport  fish 
runs,  the  Istter  have  higher  social  utility 
In  this  area.  Commercial  fishing  In  the  Co- 
lumbU  Basin  has  been  declining.  Sport  fish 
resources  are  shrinking  In  Oregon  and  else- 
where in  the  NaUon.  Once  loet  they  are 
difficult,  and  probably  Impossible  to  replace. 

Outdoor  recreation  Is  of  ever-lncreaaing 
Importance  to  our  people.  Our  growing 
population.  Increasing  leUure.  and  the  pres- 
suree  of  city  life  make  outdoor  recreational 
opportunltlee  ever  more  Important.  We 
cannot  afford  to  shrink  those  opportunities. 

The  bin  Senator  ttivmauitm  and  I  have  In- 
troduced Is  designed  to  prevent  shortsighted 
tise  of  a  site  and  the  frustration  of  State 
authority  by  a  technical,  and  probably  un- 
intended, distinction  In  the  Federal  law. 

We.  therefore,  urge  that  this  reasonable 
and  moderate  proposal  be  enacted  into  law. 
lest  sccumulated  dissatisfaction  rssult  In 
mors  far-reaching  and  leaa  desirable  revlaton 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

The  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  bual- 
neas?    U  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  proylding  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  WELKER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  request  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Wklkk«1  be  permitted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KgrAumi  for  not  exceeding  5 
minutes. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  Mr.  President,  pre- 
viously, on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  reported  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31.  It  proposed  the  submis- 
sion of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  a  President 
and  Vice  President.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  general  statement 
In  connection  with  it. 

The  modernization  of  the  Constitu- 
tion with  reference  to  the  election  of  a 
President  and  Vice  President  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  for  many,  many 
years.  Undoubtedly,  the  concept  of  an 
elector  has  changed  since  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  At  that 
time  it  was  contemplated  that  electors 
would  be  men  of  superior  intelligence 
who  themselves  would  exercise  their 
Judgment  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  the  two  highest  positions  In  the 
United  SUtes.  but  as  political  parties 
have  formed  and  as  time  has  gone  on. 
such  electors  are  supposed  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  political  party  which 
elects  them,  although  there  is  still  no 
provision  requiring  them  to  do  so. 

As  late  as  1948.  one  elector,  who  was 
elected  In  the  State  of  Tennessee  on  the 
Democratic  slate  for  Mr.  Truman  atMl 
Mr.  Bmklkt.  voted  Instead  for  the  can- 
didates of  the  ststes  Rlghte  Party.  This 
was  not  material  in  that  particular  case. 
but  if  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  overthrown  by  some  group 
of  electors  casting  their  votes  In  a  man- 
ner different  from  that  which  was  ex- 
pected of  them,  it  could  bring  about  a 
very  distressing  and  confusing  situation 
in  the  United  SUtes  which  might  lead 
to  disaster. 

Furthermore.  Mr  President,  there  has 
never  been  any  uniformity  in  the 
methods  pursued  by  the  various  SUtes 
as  to  their  rights  In  connection  with  the 
election  of  a  President. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  the  Senator  leaves 
the  question  of  the  laUtude  of  electors. 
I  should  like  to  Inquire  of  him  If  It  is 
not  a  fact  that  although  electors  under 
the  present  system  may.  as  the  able 
Senator  has  pointed  out.  be  elected  and 
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commissioned  from  their  respective 
SUtes  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
organl2ed  political  parties,  nevertheless, 
there  Is  no  legal  compulsion  on  the  elec- 
tors to  obey  the  will  of  the  mandate. 
There  is  a  moral  obligation,  as  I  In- 
terpret It.  but,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  one  elector  from  the  State 
which  he  and  I  have  the  privilege  and 
honor  to  represent  did,  indeed,  cast  his 
ballot  for  a  candidate  whose  electors  had 
not  carried  the  SUte  of  Tennessee. 
Does  not  the  Senato^  think  that  some 
remedy  for  such  a  situation  la  required? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  I  fully  agree 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
while  there  Is  a  custoijn  and  a  moral  ob- 
ligation on  an  elector  to  vote  for  the 
Presidential  candidate  who  receives  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  there  is  no 
legal  compulsion  that  he  do  so.  As  late 
as  1948.  one  elector  voted  for  the  candi- 
date who  received,  I,  believe,  the  third 
lartrest  number  of  votes  In  his  State.  It 
was  a  very  much  smaller  number  of 
votes  than  were  cast  for  President  Tru- 
man and  Vice  President  Bauklby. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  It  not  have  been 
legally  pos.sible  for  all  the  electors  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee  to  have  cast  their 
votes  as  did  that  one  elector? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  would  have  been 
lepally  pos«^ible. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  not  such  a  prac- 
tice lead  to  an  incorrect  reflection  of 
the  franchises  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
State? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  Such  a  practice 
could  completely  reVerse  the  Intention 
of  the  people  of  a  State,  and  If  It 
changed  the  eventual  result.  It  might  not 
only  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion, 
but  might  actually  lead  to  a  rebellion,  or 
a  very  hectic  time. 

It  might  lead  to  the  election  of  a  per- 
son for  whom  the  peiople  had  not  voted. 
This  is  a  problem  that  Is  fraught  with 
many  danpers.  We  have  realized  for 
long  time  that  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem was  completely  outmoded:  that  the 
system  might  lead  to  a  miscarriage  of 
the  Intention  of  the  people.  I  think  the 
condition  should  be  remedied, 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  my  able 
collea?nie  upon  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  In  this  fleld.  and  for  the  pro- 
posal he  has  made  to  remedy  a  basically 
undemocratic  and,  as  the  Senator  has  so 
ably  poinded  out.  dangerous  situation. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennes?«ee  may  be  per- 
mitted to  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.  i 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  Intended  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment about  the  sUtus  of  the  matter,  and 
its  deUlls  could  be  more  fully  explained 
by  some  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President.  wUl 

the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  know  the  senior 

Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  a  cosponsor 

ot  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31.     I  was 


wondering  whether  or  not  the  Senator 
supports  the  proposed  substitute,  which 

Is,  I  believe,  the  Danlel-Mimdt 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Daniel-Kefauver- 
Mundt  resolution.   My  question  has  been 

answered.         

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  strongly  favor  the 
proposal  which  was  originally  labeled  as 
the  liOdge-Gossett  proposal,  whereby  the 
Federal  vote  of  a  SUte  would  be  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  popular  vote.  That 
has  many  advantages  which  I  shall  point 
out. 

However,  as  my  colleagues  know,  that 
proposal  passed  the  Senate  in  the  81st 
Congress  and  went  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves.  There  the  Mundt-Coudert 
plan  was  offered,  but  resulted  In  nothing 
being  done.  At  this  session  of  Congress 
there  has  been  much  Interest  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  Senators  who 
have  joined  In  sponsorship  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  plans.  I  filed  one  resolu- 
tion, providing  for  the  Lodge-Gossett 
plan  in  which  nine  Senators  Joined,  in- 
cluding Senators  Hxtmphrey,  Cotton, 
Sparkman,  Makstold.  Dirksen,  Erviw, 
Dajoel,  Ncubcrger,  and  Hnx.  The  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Daniel],  who  has  done  such  fine 
work  In  trying  to  bring  forth  a  bill  On 
which  action  can  be  Uken,  sponsored  a 
similar  resolution  on  which  19  Senators 
Joined.  Meanwhile  the  Mundt-Coudert 
plan  was  again  offered.  The  provisions 
of  the  Mundt-Coudert  measure  can  be 
followed  at  present  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  num- 
ber of  States  have  elected  electors  on  the 
district  basis. 

The  Mundt-Coudert  proposal  contains 
some  ImprovemenU  over  the  Constitu- 
tion at  present.  My  feeUng  was  that 
the  matter  should  be  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion, so  that  it  might  receive  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  thus  enabling  the  two 
Houses  to  compose  their  differences  and 
to  work  out  a  plan  which  would  remedy 
the  defect  In  the  present  system,  and 
thus  bring  about  as  popular  a  vote  as  can 
be  had.  It  was  my  view  that  by  com- 
bining the  two  measures  there  would  be 
a  better  chance  of  havmg  full  consid- 
eration of  them  throughout  the  debate. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  may  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Mimdt- 
Coudert  plan  were  offered  as  a  plan  In 
Itself,  separate  from  the  others,  I  should 
be  very  reluctent  to  support  It.  But  in 
order  to  have  the  matter  considered, 
with  a  likelihood  of  some  kind  of  consti- 
tutional amendment  being  submitted  to 
the  people,  I  have  favored  considering 
the  Lodge-Gossett  plan  and  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan  along  with  the  Senate  pro- 
posals. What  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress may  eventually  work  out,  I,  of 
course,  do  not  know,  but  the  two  plans 
have  been  joined  for  the  imrpoee  of 
discussion. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  read  and  studied  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  152,  which  is  another 
proposal  that  has  been  advanced,  and 
which  I  was  privileged  to  sponsor?  It 
was  developed  by  a  research  sUff  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  It  has  received 
considerable  support  from  persons  in  the 
field  of  constitutional  law  and  those 
who  have  studied  the  operations  of  the 
electoral  college. 

I  have  asked  my  question  because  I 
am  concerned  that  by  the  substitute  pro- 
posal which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  said  he  would  like  to  have  consid- 
ered, the  Senate  might  very  well  enact  a 
measure  which  would  not  work  to  the 
advantage  of  a  better  electoral  college 
system,  but  might  actually  woiic  to  the 
disadvantage  of  majority  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  agjiin  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  may  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  the  proposal  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
soU  a  popular-vote  proposal? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  is  not.  It  Is 
a  proposal  which  provides  that  the  votes 
cast  for  Senator  in  each  State  shall  go 
to  the  party  getting  the  majority  of  the 
votes,  the  remainder  of  the  votes  to  be 
divided  according  to  the  votes  of  the 
candidates  of  the  respective  political 
parties. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  This  is  my  attitude 
about  the  entire  matter.  I  think  It  Is 
quite  apparent,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  needs  to  be  some  modernization  of 
the  method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  s^ld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laird  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  3^eld. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    A  moment  ago  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  said  that  his 
amendment  would  come  as  close  to  the 
popular  vote  proposal  as  possible. 

Why  hold  back  from  the  popular  vote 
method?  Why  not  let  the  people  vote 
directly  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, instead  of  going  through  tb«  elec- 
toral college,  which  is  an  outmoded,  an- 
tiquated piece  of  machinery,  adopted  175 
years  ago.  because  those  who  adopted 
the  Constitution  were  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  people  were  capable  of  gov- 
erning themselves? 

I  have  favored  the  popular  voting  sys- 
tem for  President  and  Vice  President  for 
40  years.  One  of  the  first  measures  I 
Introduced  in  Congress  in  1913,  was  a 
resolution  to  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  have  allowed 
the  people  to  vote  directly  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  That  is  what  I  favor 
now.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  hesi- 
tate about  adopting  it. 
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'AUVXR.  I  api>reci«te  the 
obaenrfttion  of  my  dtntingulahiwl  col- 
league. I,  too,  would  be  rery  happy  If 
the  President  and  Vice  President  could 
be  alecied  by  popular  vote.  I  think  that 
II  in  the  beginning  the  Constitution  had 
been  written  so  that  the  people  of  the 
States  eould  have  voted  for  President 
and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote,  and 
if  there  could  have  been  some  uniform 
requirements  or  qualifications  for  the 
voters,  that  would  have  been  a  good 
thing. 

Even  now  I  would  support  the  Idea  of 
the  proposal  submitted  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky  for  a 
popular  vote  if  it  were  possible  to  have 
the  Constitution  so  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  may  yield  5  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tconessee. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  reason  I  do  not 
support  the  popular  vote  proposal  today. 
Is  that  the  political  facts  of  life  make  it 
impossible  to  secure  the  approval  of  such 
an  amendment  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  About  two-thirds  of  the  States 
secure  some  benefit  because  the  number 
of  electors  is  based  upon  the  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  which 
gives  to  the  small  States  a  little  ad- 
vantage. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  a  popular- 
vote  amendment  would  have  absolutely 
no  chance  of  being  approved  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  realize  that.  Stin. 
that  offers  to  me  a  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve in  or  advocate  the  popular  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President.  It  took 
a  long  time  before  the  Constitution  was 
amended  to  provide  for  the  popular  vot- 
ing for  United  States  Senators. 

The  electoral  college  was  really  in- 
tended to  function  imder  the  Constitu- 
ti<m.  and  it  did  fimction.  because  it  pro- 
vided that  the  candidate  receiving  the 
highest  vote  for  President  should  be 
President,  and  the  candidate  receiving 
the  next  highest  vote  should  t>e  Vice 
President.  But  later,  when  the  party 
system  was  adopted,  it  developed  that 
that  procedure  was  impractical. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  secure  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  for  the 
Blcetkm  of  Senators  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  dlfBeuHlet  which 
[  realise  the  Senator  has  mentioned,  they 
do  not  in  any  way  dampen  my  belief  or 
my  feeling  that  some  of  these  dasrs  we 
ihall  have  to  give  the  American  people 
the  right  to  vote  directly  for  President 
Bind  Vice  President.  I  favor  that  now. 
Mtwithstanding  the  diffleulties  involved 
n  the  procedure. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  there  Is  no 
lisagreement  between  the  position  taken 
>y  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  my- 
lelf.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  the 
jeople  the  right  to  vote  by  popular  vote 
or  President  and  Vice  President  But 
iie  electoral  college  system  having  been 
established  in  the  beginning,  and  certain 


benefits  accruing  to  the  smaller  States  by 
virtue  of  the  system — the  survey,  I  be- 
lieve, shows  that  some  30  or  31  States 
would  actually  lose  some  of  their  status 
in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President  if  the  present  system  were 
abandoned  and  the  popular  vote  plan 
were  adopted — a  poUtical  impossibility 
presents  itself  so  far  as  the  securing  of  a 
popular  vote  resolution  Is  concerned. 

Since  that  is  the  situation.  I  have  advo- 
cated getting  a.s  close  as  possible  to  the 
popular-vote  system,  while  at  the  same 
time  getting  away  from  the  obsolete, 
antiquated  electoral  college,  which  might 
cause  much  distress  in  the  Nation  one  of 
these  days. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  While  the  popular 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President 
might  affect  tlie  political  strength  of 
some  States,  it  would  give  the  people  of 
this  country  more  strength :  it  would  not 
take  away  from  their  strength.  It  has 
happened  in  2  or  3  instances  that  the 
man  who  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes  from  the  people  did  not  get  the 
presidential  ofOce.  because  of  the  shifting 
of  the  electoral  votes.  Under  the  elec- 
toral college  sy.stem.  the  man  who  re- 
ceived a  minority  of  the  votes  received 
the  majority  in  the  electoral  college  and 
became  President. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  three  times  in  our  history  the 
candidate  who  received  the  majority  of 
the  votes  was  not  elected.  That  is  un- 
fortuiutte.  I  wi£h  we  had  started  out  on 
a  popular  vote  basis.  Of  course,  that 
would  require  uniformity  of  qualiflca- 
tions  for  voters  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  true,  but  I  am 
not  arguing  that  point  at  this  time. 

Mr.  EtANIEL.  Mr.  President.  wOl  the 
Senator  yield  for  Just  a  second? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  at  the  mercy 
of  my  friend  from  Idaho.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  more  time? 

Mr.  WELKER.  How  much  times  does 
the  S?nator  wish? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Five  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Idaho  may  yield  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  not  to  exceed  S 
minutes,  and  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  happy  to  in- 
dulge the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  yielded  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  1  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Texas. 

Mr.  DANIEL  Is  it  not  true  that  since 
there  are  different  voUng  age  requure- 
ments  in  some  of  the  States — for  in- 
stance. Georgia  allows  those  who  are  18 
and  over  to  vote;  other  States  require 
that  a  person  be  21  to  vote — that  would 
be  one  factor  that  would  prohibit  us 
from  having  a  popular  vote  and  being 
fair  to  all  the  States? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  I  wish  there 
was  a  popular  vote  basis,  and  that  we  had 
started  out  on  that  basis,  but  I  think  If 
we  had  such  a  basis  we  would  have  to 
have  uniform  qualifications  for  the 
voters.    Otherwise  one  State  might  en- 


deavor to  secure  an  advantage  by  having 
different  qualifications  from  those  which 
existed  in  other  States.  For  my  part. 
I  wish  all  the  States  had  an  18-year-old 
provision,  as  does  the  State  of  Georgia; 
but  that  is  a  separate  aiKl  a  different 
matter.  I  do  believe  the  so-called 
Lodge-Gossett  plan  is  the  nearest  we 
can  get  to  a  popular  vote  plan,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  some  chance  of  get- 
ting it  approved  by  the  various  States. 
It  also  would  get  rid  of  the  antiquated 
electoral  college  system. 

Generally,  the  advantages  of  that  plan 
are.  first,  that  it  would  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous situation  which  would  result  from 
electors  voting  for  a  candidate  who  was 
other  than  the  choice  of  the  people  in  a 
particular  State. 

The  second  advantage,  is  that  It  would 
mean  a  real  two-party  system  in  the 
United  States,  because  a  vote  in  any 
State  would  mean  Just  as  much  as  a  vote 
in  one  of  the  so-called  pivotal  States. 
Both  parties  would  fight  Just  as  hard  for 
votes  in  other  States  as  they  now  fight 
for  the  votes  In  the  present  pivotal 
States.  We  know  that,  as  matters  are 
now.  In  each  political  party  the 
strategiots  decide  that  the  campaign  is 
to  be  waged  in  key  SUtes.  Although 
they  did  in  1952.  Ordinarily  the  Repu»>- 
hcan  candidates  do  not  go  Into  the 
Southern  States.  Ordinarily  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  do  not  feel  it  is  worth 
their  time  to  go  to  New  England,  for  in- 
stance. If  the  proposed  plan  were 
adopted,  the  voters  of  every  State  would 
have  the  educational  advantage  which 
would  accrue  to  them  from  an  active 
participation  in  a  national  election.  It 
would  certainly  cau^e  more  citizens  to 
exerci  e  their  richt  to  vote.  There 
would  be  more  interest.  They  would 
vote  and  participate  more  in  the  elec- 
tions, and  that  certainly  would  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

Furthermore,  if  a  voter  In  one  State 
had  as  much  Influence  as  the  voter  in 
another  State,  the  emoluments  coming 
from  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
more  equitably  distributed  among  States 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  applies  to  the  appointment  of  offl- 
cers  in  the  excutlve  departments.  Cabinet 
members,  and  their  administrators. 

I  believe  the  general  welfare,  through 
the  participation  of  more  people  in  elec- 
tions, would  be  furthered  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan.  I  know  it  has  been 
argued  that  this  amendment  might  take 
away  the  ii^uence  of  certain  miiK>rity 
groups  in  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  but  I  submit  it  would  be  an  iiM:en- 
tive  for  a  much  larger  participation  by 
minority  groups  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  am  certain  that  more  of  our 
Negro  citizens  would  have  an  Incentive  to 
participate,  and  that  many  barriers  to 
their  participaUon  would  be  more  readily 
removed  in  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
if  this  plan  were  put  into  operation.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  other  groups  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Mundt-Coudert  system  can  be 
tised  by  the  States  now.  It  has  been 
Joined  in  the  proposal  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  full  discussion  of  the  entire 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  hope  this  discus- 
sion will  end  In  the  passage  of  a  good 
resolution,  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  will  submit  to 
the  people. 


»RES8 


ATOMIC  PROGRESS  AND  REACTOR 
HAZA^U^S 

Mr.  WELKER.  l^r.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  discuss  an  etxtremely  important 
subject — one  which  affects  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  one  in 
which,  to  a  particular  degree,  the  people 
of  my  State  of  Idaho  are  interested. 
The  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  have  been 
notified  of  my  intention  to  speak  today. 
It  Lb  my  hope  that  they  are  present. 
However,  in  order  to  maintain  con- 
tinuity and  to  prevent  digressions,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  refuse  to  yield  for 
questions  imtil  my  statement  is  com- 
pleted. 

For  many  years  no\|r  the  atom  has  been 
a  sacred  subject  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
a  subject  of  which  oilly  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
were  presumed  to  have  knowledge. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  have  not  been 
memt>ers  of  this  very  powerful  and  in- 
fluential committee.  Yet  the  activities 
of  the  atomic-enerRy  program  vitally 
affect  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  all  our 
Slates. 

In  the  year  19*9  the  Atomic  Enerpy 
Commission  established  the  national  re- 
actor test  site  in  Idaho. 

According  to  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  dated 
July  194»— 

To  auure  proper  expttrlmenUI  testing  and 
operation  of  new  reactors  without  hazard  to 
any  large  nearby  community,  the  CommU- 
alon  la  establishing  a  reactor  testing  station 
at  a  remote  location,  'the  location  thai  has 
been  selected  as  best  fur  this  testing  station 
Is  an  area  in  southern  Idaho,  Including 
grounds  now  occupied  by  a  naval  ordnance 
station. 

In  the  next  semiannual  report  of  the 
same  Commission,  it  was  stated: 

In  the  Interest  of  public  safety,  operational 
economy,  and  security,  the  Commission  In 
the  fall  of  1948  determined  to  ectablUh  In  a 
remote  location  a  reactor  testing  station 
capable  of  accommodating  a  number  of  the 
newest  and  most  powerful  reactors  then  un- 
der design.  Accordingly,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  Slates  Army  Corpa  of 
Engineers  and  the  United  SUtes  Geological 
Survey,  more  than  70  possible  locations  In 
various  parts  of  the  country  were  surveyed 
on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  isolation, 
accessibility,  availability  of  water  supply,  and 
favorable  meteorological  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  the  surveys,  the  Commlrslon 
last  March  announced  that  It  had  selected  a 
400,000-acre  site  In  the  Snake  River  plains  of 
southern  Idaho — Including  173.C00  acres  of 
naval  proving  ground  property  near  the  town 
of  Arco — as  the  best  location  for  the  new 
station. 

My  friends  and  neifrhbors  from  the  ad- 
Joining  great  Western  States  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming  were  not  particularly 
pleased  with  the  location  of  this  facility 
in  Idaho.  In  April  and  May  of  1949. 
they  requested  permission  to  appear,  and 
did  appear,  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  to  put  forward  the 
reasons  why  this  reactor  test  area  should 
be  located  within  their  States.    I  refer 


those  who  are  interested  to  the  hearings 
held  before  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Slst  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion, entitled,  "Selection  of  Site  for  Re- 
actor Test  station."  These  hearings, 
which  encompass  165  pages,  set  forth  the 
reasons  why  the  Atomic  Enery  Commis- 
sion felt  that  such  a  site  was  essential, 
and  establLshed  the  Justification  for  the 
location  of  this  site  in  my  home  State  of 
Idaho. 

A  letter  written  on  April  12.  1949.  by 
David  E.  UllenthBl,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  Rep- 
resentative Mnac  Mansfield,  now  a 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana,  said  in  part: 

The  requirements  for  such  a  station  de- 
manded an  Isolated  area  of  at  least  400,000 
acres  to  minimize  potential  hazards. 

The  same  letter  discussed  at  some 
length  the  question  of  the  disposal  of 
radioactive  wastes. 

Mr.  Roger  S.  Warner,  Jr..  Director  of 
Engineering  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, quoted  Mr.  Lilienthal  as  stating: 

This  is  the  Bite  we  want,  and  we  will  go 
up  to  the  President,  if  It  Is  necessary,  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Carleton  Shugg,  then  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, stated  in  these  hearings  the  basic 
need  for  a  test  site  and  the  criteria  used 
in  selecting  the  area.    He  said — page  84: 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commlaclon  has  con- 
cluded that  In  order  to  press  forward  with 
the  development  of  new  reactors  in  a  man- 
ner compatible  with  public  safety  and  wel- 
fare, acqxiisltion.  and  development  of  a  new 
remote  testing  site  is  necessary. 

The  tett  staUon  will  be  eEsentlally  a  field 
facility  for  testing  and  proving  for  the  en- 
tire national  reactor-development  program, 
while  research  and  development  activities 
continue  at  existing  Installations.  Partici- 
pating in  thU  project  will  be  Commission 
research  units  worUng  on  reactors.  Armed 
Forces  agencies  concerned  with  military  util- 
ization of  reactors,  and  Industrial  groups 
working  on  problems  for  the  Commission  In 
this  neld. 

During  the  first  half  of  1948.  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  development  of  a  separate  re- 
actor-testing station  became  increasingly 
apparent  to  representatives  of  the  Conunis- 
slon.  advisory  groups,  and  others  engaged  In 
the  reactor-development  program.  All 
known  factors  related  to  the  subject  were 
considered  by  staff  members  In  the  light  of 
the  objectives  of  such  a  program,  and  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  criteria  for  the  site  of  such 
a  station  were  developed.  These  criteria, 
which  were  later  refined  and  developed  In 
the  course  of  further  study,  provided  in  gen- 
eral that  the  site  for  a  reactor-teating  sta- 
tion should: 

1 .  Be  removed  from  heavily  populated  and 
Industrialized  areas. 

a.  Be  near  enough  to  existing  communities 
so  that  construction  and  operating  personnel 
can  be  accommodated. 

3.  Contain  at  least  400.000  acres  of  land, 
preferably  of  submarglnal  value  for  farming 
and  ranching  and  not  suitable  for  future 
agriculttiral,  mining,  or  other  development. 

4.  Be  near  a  readily  accessible  reliable 
water  source  that  would  supply  contlnu- 
otisly  a  minimum  of  50  cubic  feet  per  second. 

6.  Have  geological,  hydrologlcal,  and  me- 
teorological conditions  facilitating  the  han- 
dling of  radioactive  wastes  under  normal  and 
emergency  operations. 

e.  Be  near  an  electric  power  aource  that 
will  be  capable  of  supplying  a  minimiin^  of 
70.000  kilowatts  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

7.  Be  amenable  to ,  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment with  utmost  econcxny. 


To  sod»e  degree  Mr.  Shugg  was  repeat- 
ing the  information  previously  released 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on 
li^trch  22.  1949,  in  a  press  release  an- 
nouncing the  selection  of  the  Idaho  site 
for  the  reactor  test  station. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  in  reviving 
this  bit  of  important  history  is  to  set 
the  stage  for  some  questions  which  I 
intend  to  ask,  and  to  which  I  hope  to 
obtain  straightforward,  clearcut  an- 
swers. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
Intent  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
with  the  support  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  establish  in  a  remote 
and  isolated  area  a  proving  ground  for 
the  development  of  atomic  reactors. 
What  was  the  first  criterion  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site?  I  quote  from  Mr.  Shugg. 
who.  I  again  remind  Senators,  was  then 
General  Manager  of  the  Commissioa. 
that  the  site  "be  removed  from  heavily 
populated  and  industrialized  dreas."  No 
voice  was  ever  raised  by  any  person  at 
any  time  against  the  advisability  of  lo- 
cating these  potentially  hazardous  ma- 
chines in  isolated  areas.  My  State  was 
proud  to  participate  in  the  program. 
FoiM-  hundred  thousand  acres,  a  terri- 
tory almost  half  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  are  encompassed  in  this 
one  facihty.  If  need  be,  an  area  twice 
that  size  is  available.  I  am  certain  that 
other  States  in  the  West  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  additional  land  if  needed. 

In  March  1954  Dr.  H.  D.  Smyth,  then 
a  Commissioner  of  Atomic  Energy,  when 
discussing  an  experiment  in  Idaho  with 
a  boiling  water  reactor,  stated: 

This  particular  experiment  Illustrates  very 
well  the  reasons  for  choosing  an  Isolated  area 
as  a  Fite  for  experimental  reactors.  It  wtw 
not  only  that  some  of  the  reactors  might  be 
inherently  dangerous,  but  it  was  felt  that  an 
experimental  reactor,  one  built  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  should 
be  operated  to  extremes,  and  that  It  was 
desirable  to  have  them  In  an  isolated  loca- 
tion for  that  reason.  In  other  words.  If  you 
want  to  get  as  much  information  as  you  can 
out  of  a  reactor,  you  need  to  push  It  to  the 
point  where  it  might  conceivably  run  into 
trouble. 

Let  us  get  one  thing  straight  before 
we  go  any  further.  Today  we  are  not 
talking  about  small  research  facilities, 
as  was  Dr.  Smyth.  We  are  not  talking 
about  low-powered,  portable,  package 
reactors.  We  are  addressing  our  re- 
marks today  to  the  location  of  those  re- 
actors which  will  contain  within  their 
cores  fissionable  materi^  and  fission 
products  with  a  radiation  equivalent  ex- 
ceeding that  of  all  the  radium  in  the 
world.  I  became  increasingly  restless  as 
each  day  brought  more  news  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  this  group  or  that  group 
or  the  other  group  to  build  an  atomic 
power  reactor  at  or  near  large  city  In- 
dustrial regions.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
most  vigorous  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power  that  can  be 
achieved  In  the  United  States;  but  I 
want  the  program  to  be  carried  out  with 
a  little  bit  of  commonsense. 

Why  did  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  consent  to  the  establishment  of 
a  national  reactor  test  site  in  Idaho 
If  we  are  now  to  allow  a  pressurized 
water    reactor,    containing    over     100 
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pouxuls  of  enriched  uranium  to  be  lo- 
cated within  20  mUee  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.? 
I  recently  read  testimony  given  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
by  one  atomic  energy  Commissioner  that 
for  the  first  year  of  operation  this  re- 
actor would  lose  more  money  in  oper- 
ating costs  than  its  entire  replacement 
vahie 

Purthermore.  I  have  been  told  by  in- 
dividuals upon  whose  scientific  compe- 
tence I  rely,  that  the  impact  of  atomic 
power  on  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  would  be  slight,  if  at  all.  in  the 
foreseeable  future  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  fossil  fuels  which  Ood  has  so 
graciously  bestowed  on  our  Nation. 

Just  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  may 
I  qu«te  from  the  McKinney  Panel  Re- 
port issued  in  Pebruary  1956  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — page  49: 

We  recommend: 

1.  That  the  Congreas.  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  people  of  the  world  recognize 
tbat  large  auma  of  money  and  years  of  effort 
mtist  be  spent  to  bring  atomic  power  to 
a  point  where  it  can  be  used  effectively  and 
widely  on  a  competitive  baaia:  unless  and 
untU  research  and  development  demon- 
strate that  atomic  power  can  be  economically 
feasible,  there  can  be  no  substantial  im- 
pact. 

This,  In  essence,  is  but  a  repetition  of 
remarks  made  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  Hafstad.  at  that  time  Direc- 
tor of  the  Reactor  Division  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  In  1949  Dr.  Haf- 
stad said — page  119: 

The  large  electric -power  plants  supplying 
our  cities  and  atomic-power  reactors  would 
■eem  to  be  of  more  nearly  comparable  size. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  clieap 
electric  power  from  atomic  sources  Is  as- 
Biured.  The  money  the  consumer  pays  for 
•lectrlcity  goes  largely  to  cover  costs  of  dis- 
tribution. Relatively,  the  cost  of  the  coal 
or  other  fuel  is  small.  Therefore,  since 
atomic  energy  promises  further  reduction  In 
fuel  costs  only.  It  is  clear  that  even  suc- 
cessful power-produolng  reactors  could  bring 
little.  If  any.  Immediate  reduction  in  the 
coat  of  electric  power  to  the  consumer. 

In  1950  he  said — page  126: 

First  to  assist  In  cutting  through  the 
underbrtish,  let  us  assume  that  the  coat  of 
uranium  fuel  Is  zero,  that  peace  unexpect- 
edly breaks  out  and  that  fissionable  mate- 
rial is  available  as  war  surplus.  Then  re- 
minding you  again  that  all  we  produce  in 
»  reactor  Is  heat,  you  will  note  that  all 
we  can  replace  with  nuclear  energy  com- 
ponents In  the  conventional  steam  i>ower- 
plant  is  the  firebox  and  boiler.  All  the  heat 
transfer  apparatus,  the  turbines,  the  gen- 
erators, and  the  distribution  system  remain 
the  same.  In  this  regard,  a  rough  figure 
to  carry  in  mind  is  that  even  if  power  could 
be  put  on  the  bus  bars  at  the  central  sta- 
tion at  aero  cost,  the  costs  of  distribution 
are  such  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  would 
be  reduced  only  by  3S  to  35  percent.  The 
fondest  hopes  for  civilian  atomic  energy 
must  therefore  be  expected  to  produce  sav- 
ings somewhat  less  than  this  and  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  really  revolutionary. 

His  successors  In  ofDce  have  never 
ba-tically  disagreed  with  him  in  his  con- 
clusions. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  dealing  is  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  a  reactor  which  will  be  safe,  and 
which  eventually  will  be  competitive  with 
ooQvenUonal  fuels  In  the  high-power  coat 
areas. 


Let  me  point  out  that  our  present  re- 
actor designs  are  merely  a  substitute 
form  of  heat,  and  that  the  remainder  of 
the  generating  and  transmission  system 
is  unchanged.  We  are  merely  trying  to 
replace  the  boiler  and  the  fuel  with  an 
atomic  reactor. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  necessity  for  the  development  of 
atimic  power  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy.  It  has  been  said  that  if  we  do  not 
build  reactors  in  foreign  countries  that 
can  produce  power,  the  Soviets  will  most 
certainly  step  in  and  perform  this  serv- 
ice. In  the  magazine  U.  S.  News  li  World 
Report.  March  16.  1956,  there  Is  an  arti- 
cle which  sets  forth  plan  A,  sponsored  by 
Commissioner  Thomas  Murray,  of  the 
Atomic  EInergy  Commission,  and  plan  B. 
sponsored  by  Chairman  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for 
putting  the  peacetime  atom  to  work. 
Mr.  Murray  wants  the  Government  to 
put  up  $1  billion;  Mr.  Strauss  wants  in- 
dustry to  do  the  financing.  Both  want 
the  reactors  built  near  cities. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  plan  C. 
which  we  will  call  the  "Commonsense 
plan."  I  submit  that  we  should  build 
every  conceivable  tyi>e  of  reactor,  regard- 
less of  cost,  which  our  scientists  feel 
offers  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  have  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  watched  billions 
of  dollars  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  be  scooped  out  in  our  Santa 
Claus  foreign-aid  programs  over  my  ob- 
jections. I  am  not  going  to  argue  about 
the  cost  of  developing  atomic  power.  I 
am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  watch  the 
bureaucrats  go  to  the  Waldorf  for  din- 
ner and  then  protest  against  leaving  a 
tip  to  the  waiter.  Far  from  it.  As  long 
as  we  are  dissipating  our  national  assets 
in  precarious  overseas  adventures.  I  am 
perfectly  willin?  to  endorse  either  Mr. 
Murray's  $1  biUion  plan  or  anybody  else's 
$2  billion  program  for  the  development 
of  atomic  energy.  Plan  C.  however,  dif- 
fers from  plan  A  of  Mr.  Murray's  and 
plan  B  of  Mr.  Strauss  in  that  it  reverts 
to  the  original  stated  intent  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Con- 
gress to  build  these  experimental  power 
reactors  in  isolated  sites  purchased  spe- 
cifically for  that  purpose. 

Why  does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
make  such  a  fuss  about  this  subject?  Is 
it  because  he  is  jealous  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  are  going  to  have  a  reactor 
20  miles  from  the  great  industrial  me- 
tropolis of  Pittsburgh?  Is  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  a^ain  complaining  because 
his  State  and  the  other  western  States 
seem  to  be  always  left  out  when  Federal 
money  is  being  expended?  Oh.  no.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  sure  the  Senators  from 
North  E>akota  and  the  Senators  from 
Wyoming.  Montana.  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Colorado  could  make  quite  a  case  If 
we  were  to  place  our  objections  to  this 
reactor  program  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  ftmds  in  certain 
selected  States. 

I  am  no  babe  In  the  woods.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  has  not  escaped  my  notice  that 
every  time  one  of  these  tremendous  in- 
stallations was  built  it  just  happened  to 
end  up  in  Tennessee  or  South  Carolina  or 
New  Mexico  or  Washington  or  certain 
other  favored  areas. 


Of  course  we  in  Idaho  welcome  any 
program  which  will  give  increased  em- 
ployment and  Increased  earning  to  our 
people.  But  that  is  not  why  I  rise  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today.  Anyone  but  a 
congenital  idiot  knows  that  if  atomic 
power  is  ever  to  be  in  the  competitive 
field,  the  last  place  in  the  world  to  build 
a  reactor  would  be  at  Shlppingport.  Pa., 
sitting  on  top  ot  a  coalfield  in  a  region 
that  has  more  coal.  oil.  and  natural  gas 
per  capita  than  almost  any  area  in  the 
United  SUtes,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
world.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KxNNKOT]  appeared  before 
the  Joint  committee  some  time  ago. 
He  tried  to  teU  them  that  if  it  is  deaired 
to  locate  an  atomic  reactor  where  power 
costs  were  high  it  should  be  built  in  New 
England.  His  logic  is  unassailable,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  his  conclusions  are  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  tell  my  colleagues 
why  I  rise  to  protest  the  spreading  of 
these  atomic  reactors  near  large  civic 
centers  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
quote  the  experts  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  this  McKinney  panel, 
and  I  invite  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  rise,  when  I  finish,  and  accept  the  re> 
sponsibility  for  the  location  of  these  nu- 
clear devices  in  or  near  populated  areas. 

First  one.  I  quote  from  page  124  of  the 
Report  of  the  Panel  on  the  Impact  of  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.  Janu- 
ary 1956: 

A  nuclear  reactor's  getting  out  of  eontrol 
may.  under  special  condltlona.  cause  wide- 
spread injury  to  people  and  toaa  of  mm*  of 
property  becauae  of  radloacUve  contamina- 
tion. These  events  should  not  occur  Lf  de- 
sign and  operating  standards  are  properly 
established  and  effectively  enforced.  Tet. 
men  make  mistaltes  and  accidents  happen. 

Then  I  wish  to  read  pages  126. 127,  and 
128.  I  wish  to  read  carefully  so  that 
at  no  time  can  any  person  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  failed  to  bring  this 
information  to  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress and.  insofar  as  possible,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes. 

14.4.    INsmUNrX    AGAINST    DAMAOBI     ■BBtTLrnfO 

raoM  rmACxrvL  nsaa 

The  1954  act  requires  all  licensees  of  the 
Conunlsslon  to  hold  the  Oovemment  free 
from  any  UabUtty  arising  from  damage  to 
persons  or  property  as  a  result  of  any  licensed 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  This  means 
that  the  licensees  must  pay  for  all  danages. 
even  though  the  special  nuclear  materials 
which  they  may  be  u.'lng  under  license  be- 
long to  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  even 
though  all  Commission  and  local  regula- 
tions are  fully  obeyed.  The  risks  Incurred 
run  from  minor  health  hazarda  rlaked  by 
direct  employees  to  the  extremes  of  poten- 
tial damage  reaultlng  from  runaway  atomic 
powerplanu.  These  upper  damage  Umlta 
could  theoretically  Include  the  severe  radio- 
active contamination  of  expensive  urban  and 
industrial  areas  and  radiation  Injury  to  mil- 
lions of  persons — Injury  which  might  not  be 
able  to  be  evaluated  completely  for  decades 
or  even  generations.  This  is  the  most  ex- 
treme view  and  is  the  one  which  is  commonly 
used  to  prove  that  the  rlaks  are  too  great 
for  private  enterprise  to  asstmie.  It  Is  In  the 
light  of  theee  risks  that  the  respective  obliga- 
tions of  private  enterprise  and  Oovemment 
must  be  balanced. 

Sufflclent  experience  In  the  atoaale-energy 
program  to  date  has  permitted  private  In- 
surance companies  to  provide  coverage  of 
the  risks  to  employees  within  a  reesonatole 
rate  structure.     This  accomplishment  is  in 
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contrast  with  the  practice  that  prevaUed 
during  World  War  11  when  personnel  engaged 
in  atomic  energy  work  were  injured  agaiiut 
job-Incurred  injuries  by  complete  Oovem- 
ment assumption  of  the  Insurance  risk. 

Many  States  have  iilready  modified  their 
workmen's  compensation  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  permit  coverage  for  radiation  in- 
Juriea.  Care  must  be  exercised  by  all  those 
connected  with  these  programs  to  make  sure 
that  all  real  injuries  arc  properly  covered,  but 
that  at  the  same  time  Imagined  or  tenuously 
rc-lated  Injuries  continue  to  be  dealt  with  in 
reasonable  balance. 

There  Is  real  urgency  In  getting  more  and 
better  knowledge  about  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion and  continuously  reviewing  staiKiards 
in  the  light  of  the  bes|  knowledge  avaUable. 
The  Commission  has  A  heax-y  obligation  to 
sponsor  such  research  In  every  possible  way. 
Tet.  at  the  same  time,  the  public  must  be 
given  better  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
development  of  scientifically  complete  knowl- 
edge in  these  areas  is  a  never-ending  task 
and  that  a  greet  deal  of  such  research  re- 
quires a  stepwise  psocces  which  dollars  alone 
cannot  speed. 

The  more  widely  discussed  tnsursnce  prob- 
lem, however.  Is  that  relating  to  the  liability 
of  licensees  operating  atomic  powerplants 
which  might  theoretically  go  out  of  control 
and  shower  nearby  cltlf^  or  the  countryside 
with  radioactive  materirUs. 

No  lUO-pcrcent  safe  power  reactor  has  as 
yet  been  conceived:  99  93-percent  safe  may 
not  be  enough.  While  every  precaution  has 
been  taken  in  reactor  and  component  de- 
signs to  assure  safety,  manmade  devices  and 
controls  are  involved.  Unforeseen  malfunc- 
tions may  occur,  leading  to  reactor  or  plant 
destruction.  Just  as  perverse  Ingenuity  of 
punch-press  oper^itors  has  on  occasion  coun- 
teracted saltty  devices  deigned  for  their  own 
protection,  reactor  safety  and  control  equip- 
ment and  procedures  msy  be  circumvented. 
Consequences  may  be  serious. 

Experience  on  reactor  accidents  Is  meager.' 
Research  on  this  problem  Is  barely  started. 
Important  background  data  has  been  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  an  accident  involving  a 
research  reactor  in  Canada,  and  from  a  de- 
liberate "runaway"  reactor  experiment  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission.  From  this  lim- 
ited bsse,  it  has  been  concluded  that  dam- 
age may  range  from  local  contamination  of 
the  reactor  striKturc  to  contamination  of  an 
area  of  several  square  miles  or  more  if 
weather  conditions  contribute  to  dispersal 
and  fallout  of  radloacUve  particles.  The 
results  seem  to  range  from  the  rough  equiv- 
alent of  partial  or  complete  destruction  of  a 
plant  by  fire  to  events  on  the  scale  of  the 
Texas  City  di&aster.  The  maximum  effects  on 
high  industrial  or  population  concentration 
may  be  far-reaching  in  terms  of  radioactive 
contamination  aiui  radiation  exposure.  De- 
structive shock  waves  of  overpressures,  how- 
ever, are  unlikely  to  accompany  a  "runaway" 
reactor  and  nothing  like  the  effects  of  atomic 
bombs  seems  likely  or  even  possible. 

If.  in  spite  of  all  the  safety  precautions 
taken,  injuries  or  property  damage  should 
still  take  place,  what  can  be  done  to  insure 
against  ruinous  financial  loss? 

The  number  of  claims  for  Injury  or  dam- 
age resulting  from  an  accident  may  reach  ex- 
tremely large  proportions.  Thoee  involved 
from  the  IlabiUty  standpoint  Include  not 
only  the  designers  and  faln-icators  of  equip- 
ment, but  the  operators,  corporate  licensees, 
and  all  of  the  bu&lnesees  servicing  licensees. 
The  assets  of  many  companies  might  thus  be 
available  to  cover  such  liabilities.  Yet  no 
company  seems  likely  to  be  able  to  assume 
liabilities  so  great  as  to  threaten  Its  solvency. 

The  Insurance  Indvistry  can  cover  the 
atomic  powerplant  risks  Involved  to  the  same 
extent  that  It  normally  does  tn  haaardous 
Industries.  Sereral  competent  studies  are  In 
progress,  and  theee  ■boold  be  permitted  to 
determine  whether  current  efforts  to  form 
special  funds  to  cove*  atomic-energy  risks 


will  be  successftil.  The  obstacle  of  Insur- 
ance seems  quite  likely  to  be  overcome  for 
at  least  the  present  development  phases  of 
the  atomic-power  Industry. 

Those  proposing  to  build  and  operate 
atomic  facilities  and  the  insurance  industry 
are  nattu^Uy  trying  to  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  extreme  financial  losses  to  their 
organisations  by  seeking  to  have  the  Oov- 
ernment reconsider  its  position  and  under- 
write losses  which  are  purported  to  be  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  Industry. 

It  is  still  difficult  to  Judge  how  neceseary 
It  may  be  to  encouragement  of  development 
of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  the 
Government  to  go  Into  the  atomic  catas- 
trophe instirance  business. 

Several  things  must  t>e  considered: 

Assumption  of  insurance  risks  by  Govern- 
ment wlU  not  now  speed  demonstration  of 
economic  feasibility  appreciably.  Research 
and  developmient  in  reactor  technology  are 
going  forward  in  Commission  laboratories. 
Construction  of  the  Commission's  first  large- 
scale  demonstration  plan  is  under  way.  As 
we  have  said,  several  additional  demonstra- 
tion plants  privately  sponsored  are  now  to 
operate  in  1958  or  1959.  Should  private 
sponsors  withdraw  from  these  projects,  we 
believe  that  the  Commission  should  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  one  demonstration 
plant  of  each  promising  major  type. 

There  is.  accordingly,  no  sound  basis  for 
attempting  to  devise  now  on  a  crash  basts  a 
Oovernment  Insurance  program. 

We  recognize  that  the  present  power  re- 
actor demonstration  program  is  directed  at 
proving  part  of  the  Nation's  energy  reserves 
for  the  future.  Risks  in  this  stage  of  the 
development  tend  to  be  high.  It  seems  to 
us.  however,  to  be  much  too  early  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  concede  defeat  on  the 
Insurance  problem.  To  do  so  is  to  prejudge 
the  research  efforts  still  under  way  and  to 
Jeopardize  unnecessarily  the  national  at- 
tempt to  carry  atomic  power  forward  to 
wide^>read  appUcaticn  by  private  enterprise. 

14. S.    CONCLUSIONS  AND  ■XCOl&MXNDATIONe 

The  possible  hazards  from  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  range  from  minor  to  catas- 
trophic. Hundreds  of  applications  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  agriculture,  and  Industry 
can  apparently  go  forward  under  present 
regulations  and  standards  with  no  seriotis 
risks. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  better  data,  how- 
ever, and  every  effort  to  expedite  its  devel- 
opment should  be  made  by  the  Commission 
and  aU  other  responsible  public  and  private 
groups  involved  in  development  of  peaceful 
uses.  Every  argument  for  changes  In  stand- 
ards should  be  explored  fully  In  competent 
forums  to  insure  that  no  lead  is  left  unex- 
plored and  that  real  doubts  are  resolved  for 
maximum  public  safety. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  authorities  must 
continue  to  cooperate  closely  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  the  best  uni- 
form radiation  health  standards  which  can 
be  developed.  There  must  be  balance  be- 
tween the  conceivable  and  the  actual  haz- 
ards, however,  and  for  some  years  to  come 
the  Federal  GovwTiment  vrtll  certainly  have 
the  responsibility  of  establishing  this  bal- 
ance. This  la  not  the  sole  reeponslbllity  of 
the  Commission,  but  a  Joint  rcsponaibillty 
of  &U  Federal  agencies  involved  or  affected. 

We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  time  has  yet 
arrived  to  reconsider  the  need  for  a  Federal 
atomic  Insurance  program  covering  peaceful 
usee.  We  have  noted  with  Interest  recent 
plans  of  prtratc  insurance  companies  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  Such  efforts  should  be 
encouraged.  At  least  3  and  possibly  3  years 
renoain  in  which  to  conduct  research  and  ac- 
cumulate knowledge  and  experience  before 
any  substantial  private  activity  can  be  de- 
layed or  stopped  because  of  Inability  to  ob- 
tain adequate  Insurance.  In  fact,  tmpUca- 
tkms  that  the  Government  la  prepared  now 
to  take  on  the  Insurance  tNirdcn  might  atUle 
vigorous  private  efforts  to  meet  the  problem. 


We  look  on  a  Federal  atomic  insurance  pro- 
gram as  a  threat  to  private  atomic  enterprise, 
not  a  benefit.  It  is  a^  last  resort  not  yet 
called  for  and  one  which  may  not  be  needed. 
Therefore,  we  recommend — 

1.  That  tbe  Commission  be  encouraged  to 
step  up  Its  iwogram  of  resear^  Into  tiie 
causes,  effects,  and  control  of  atomic  baz- 
ards;  the  2  or  3  years  remaining  before  any 
full-scale  "demonstration"  atomic  power- 
plant  cbmes  into  operation  must  be  used  to 
obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  information 
in  order  that  both  those  concerned  with  i»o- 
tectlon  against  harmfiU  levels  of  radiation 
and  those  concerned  with  providing  Insur- 
ance to  cover  such  damage  as  may  occur  can 
have  the  most  advanced  knowledge  possible 
at  the  earliest  time;  and 

2.  That  the  Joint  committee  and  the  Com- 
mission continue  to  encourage  the  Insurance 
industry  to  develop  ways  of  meeting  atomic 
Instunnoe  problems  entirely  within  the  con- 
cepts of  private  enterprise. 

Now  let  US  check  a  few  things  which 
were  said  there.    The  panel  says: 

1.  The  risks  incurred  run  from  minor 
health  hazards  risked  by  direct  employees 
to  the  extremes  of  potential  damage  re- 
salting  from  runaway  atomic  powerplants. 
These  upper  damage  limits  could  theoreti- 
cally include  the  severe  radioactive  contami- 
nation of  expensive  urban  and  Industrial 
areas  and  radiation  injury  to  millions  of  per- 
sons— inJvuT  which  might  not  be  able  to  be 
evaluated  completely  for  decades  or  even 
generations. 

2.  No  100-percent  safe  power  reactor  has 
as  yet  been  conceived;  99.99  percent  safe  may 
not  be  enough.  While  every  precaution  has 
been  taken  in  reactor  and  component  de- 
signs to  assure  safety,  manmade  devices  and 
controls  are  involved.  Unfortseeen  malfunc- 
tions may  occur,  leading  to  reactor  or  plant 
destruction. 

3.  Experience  on  reactor  accidents  is 
meager.  Research  on  this  problem  Is  barely 
started. 

4.  The  possible  hazards  range  from  minor 
to  catastrophic. 

Mr.  President,  either  this  panel  was 
composed  of  uninformed  and  unintelli- 
gent individuals,  or  we  had  better  heed 
their  solemn  warnings.  I  happen  to 
know  that  they  are  neither  uninformed 
or  unintelligent,  and  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  that  before  arriving  at 
their  conclusions  they  collected  749 
pages  of  testimony  and  affidavits. 

I  should  like  the  record  to  show  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  on  November  9,  1955,  just 
4  months  ago,  when  talking  of  reactor 
technology,  said  "the  state  of  the  art 
Is  still  primitive." 

Further  evidence  of  the  potential  haz- 
ards involved  is  shown  by  the  difOoulty 
of  obtaining  adequate  insurance. 

As  late  as  March  15.  1956.  only  last 
week,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  conducted  a  seminar  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  with  atomic  manufac- 
turing, operating,  and  insurance  inter- 
ests to  exchange  views  "on  the  problems 
of  providing  adequate  indemnification 
for  reactor  owners  and  manufacturers." 
The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  said: 

It  was  neceasary  that  tlOs  aemlnar  be 
eonducted  In  eaeetittve  ssastan  to  ineore  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  ot  eaiaeaslon  for 
varloua  partidpaats. 

Since  no  classified  toformation  was 
Involved,  it  Is  difficult  to  understand  this 
atomic  curtain.    The  fact  is.  that  some 
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InduBtiial  repreaentattves  at  this  semi- 
nar stated  that  at  the  present  time  they 
would  not  place  the  fissionable  material 
In  the  reactors  tmder  construction  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  a  catastrophe. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  "providing 
adequate  Indemnification  for  reactor 
owners  and  manufactxirers."  It  Is  about 
time  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  began  to  worry  about 
the  safety  of  the  people  living  in  these 
areas.  One  wonders  what  will  happen  if 
some  Intelligent  citizen  at  Shippingport. 
Pa.,  seeks  a  court  injunction  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  what  might  be  a  pub- 
lic hazard.  I  believe  he  would  get  the 
court  Injtmctlon. 

As  further  evidence  to  show  that  I  am 
not  an  alarmist,  may  I  quote  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Division  of  Biology  and 
Medicine  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  submitted  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  on  October  10. 
1955.    This  report  states,  at  page  590: 

Until  more  quantitative  estimates  of  the 
probablUtlea  of  accidents  o:  various  degrees 
of  severity  can  be  made.  It  will  be  generally 
impoealble  to  determine  whether  the  pre- 
cautions taken  in  the  construction  of  a  par- 
ticular reactor  are  Inadequate  or  undu'y 
expensive.  In  view  of  the  general  pervers.ty 
of  nature,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  we 
may  experience  a  series  of  catastrophic  acci- 
dents after  a  longer  period  of  favorable  ex- 
perience in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  nuclear  reactors.  Similar  considerations 
apply  to  an  even  greater  degree  to  the  exten- 
sion of  nuclear  power  to  the  propulsion  ol 
planes,  trains,  ships,  and  so  forth. 

Let  me  also  quote  from  a  staff  study 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  At-^mic  En- 
ergy dated  November  28.  19u5.  which 
■ays: 

There  seems  to  be  an  appalling  lack  of 
■clentiflc  ana  ysls  of  the  scope  of  the  damage 
which  might  be  cavised  by  a  runaway  reactor. 
One  license  application  before  the  Commis- 
alon— that  of  the  Commonwealth  Edlevn 
Company  of  Chicago — has  the  start  of  a  good 
■tudy  of  the  problem.  The  environmental 
report  for  the  site  selected  for  this  reactor 
ihowa  the  geographical  and  meteorological 
data  for  the  site.  These  include  studies  of 
Hooding  the  site.  prevaUlng  wind  direction, 
uad  amounts  of  rainfall.  The  studies  appear 
to  be  very  complete  In  the  areas  they  cover, 
aowever.  I  And  a  noticeable  lack  of  other 
n-'ormation: 

(a)  Nowhere  In  the  materials  Is  there  any 
ffobabla  fallout  pattern.  The  Atomic  En- 
irgy  Commission  was  able  to  put  together 
luch  a  pattern  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
>reas  In  connection  with  the  poesible  deto- 
latlon  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  over  the  city  of 
PVaahlngton.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  en- 
iiely  feasible  to  obtain  a  similar  pattern — 
Mpedally  if  the  resulU  of  the  borax  experl- 
nent.  and  of  some  of  the  Las  Vegas  tests  and 
it   Its  monitoring  of  Its  own   reactors  are 

I  irculated. 

(b)  There  to  no  indication  of  the  radio- 
■otoipM  which  are  likely  to  be  unleashed 
nto  tbm  atmoaphere  In  the  event  of  a  po*- 

iilble  malfunctioning. 

(c)  There  Is  no  study  of  the  population 
'  rhom  the  fallout  from  such  a  reactor  would 

lifect.  It  la  relatively  easy  to  obtain  this 
topulatlon  study.    Radio  stations  make  this 

I  tudy  for  their  coverage  all  the  time  and 
»  thla  information  in  filing  with  the  Ped- 

iral   CMnmunlcatlona   Commlaalon   and   la 

^llng  station  time. 

(d)  TlMre  is  no  study  of  the  watersheds 
^Ing  under  the  probable  fallout  patterns — 
imtaogta  this  would  be  Important  only  if 
ihere  mw  long-lived  radlotaotopea  In  the 
<  lebrts  auch  as  radlostrontiima. 


(e)  There  Is  no  study  of  the  probable  In- 
juries which  would  be  incurred  by  the  popu- 
lation under  the  fallout  pattern— either  to 
persons  or  to  property. 

(f)  There  is  no  study  of  the  sums  which 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  most  of  those 
injuries  to  persons  or  to  property.  The 
Insxirance  companies  have  this  Information 
at  their  flngertlpa. 

(g)  There  is  no  study  of  the  frequency 
of  the  possibility  of  malfunctioning  of  re- 
actors. One  of  the  most  important  factors 
for  the  amount  of  damage  which  could  be 
done  is  the  presence  of  a  containing  vessel. 
If  there  is  a  containing  vessel  (and  not  a 
pressure  vessel  which  Is  part  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  reactor  itself)  there  can  be  minor 
incidents  which  occur  in  the  operation  of 
the  reactor  which  wUl  not  materially  affect 
parties  outside  of  the  container.  This  could 
have  a  noaterial  effect  on  the  possibility 
of  damage  outside,  since  the  container  could 
hold  the  small  Incldencee  while  giving 
way  only  for  major  catastrophes.  The  point 
at  which  it  would  give  way  would  depend 
on  such  items  as  the  structural  strength 
of  the  container,  the  strength  of  connecting 
pipes  and  openings,  and  the  requirements 
for  escape  hatches  for  employees  who  might 
be  cau2;ht  within  the  container. 

Without  any  scientific  information  before 
me  it  would  be  my  first  uneducated  guess 
that  the  funds  put  up  by  the  insuranca 
companies  would  probably  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  malfunctioning  of  the  reactor 
which  did  not  rupture  the  containing  ves- 
sel. If  the  containing  vessel  should  be  rup- 
tured, then  the  Insurance  funds  may  well 
be  completely  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the 
catastrophe. 

The  Commission  so  far  spparently  has 
faUed  to  require  any  of  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion in  lu  license  applications  which  could 
afford  a  bnels  for  thinking  about  the  possi- 
bility involved  in  the  safety  of  a  reactor. 

May  I  emphasize  that  the  material 
which  I  have  quoted  on  the  possibility  of 
a  reactor  catastrophe  does  n;t  represent 
the  relatively  uninformed  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  These  are  the 
words  or  the  experts,  and  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate had  better  listen. 

What  has  happened  to  the  theory  of 
orderly  progress  in  science?  We  do  not 
even  know  today  which  type  of  reactor 
holds  the  most  promise  for  the  ultimate 
development  of  power.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  according  to  the  Joint  Committee 
en  Atomic  Energy,  the  Shippingport  type 
is  the  most  uneconomic  of  them  all.  In 
my  opinion,  we  shall  never  know  until 
we  build  them.  Thr  y  will  never  be  built 
until  the  Government  builds  them  In  the 
Isolated  sites  already  In  existence  or 
others  purchased.  If  need  be,  for  that 
specific  purpose. 

The  atom  Is  a  marvelous  thing,  but  it 
has  not  changed  the  law  of  economics. 
How  can  any  utility  company  legally  In- 
vest the  funds  of  Its  stockholders  In  a 
$30  million  venture  to  produce  electric 
power  which  at  the  present  time  will  cost 
52  mills  as  against  the  5  mills  from  a 
conventional  plant? 

We  know  how  to  build  steam  turbines 
and  transmission  lines.  What  we  have 
to  learn  how  to  build  is  a  reactor  with 
a  fuel  cycle  economical  enough  to  gen- 
erate heat  which  can  be  transferred  to 
those  turbines  and  which  will  operate  In 
a  completely  safe  fashion. 

Who  Is  going  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility if  any  large-scale  reactor  accident 
occurs,  with  the  resulting  loss  of  life  and 
radioactive  contamination  of  land  sur- 
face and  subsurface  waters? 


How  can  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  sit  Idly  by  and  let  this  program 
get  so  far  out  of  hand  as  to  constitute 
a  menace  to  large  segments  of  our 
population? 

What  legitimate  opposition  can  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee,  or  any  other 
Member  of  this  Senate  raise  against  a 
vigorous  reactor-development  program 
located  In  isolated  areas? 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  spending  of 
130  million  on  the  Shippingport  reac- 
tor, but  can  anyone  tell  me  why  it 
should  not  have  been  built  at  the  na- 
tional reactor  test  site?  Why  should 
it  not  be  operated  only  so  long  as  it 
contributes  to  the  technology  which  we 
seek  to  advance  and  then  either  aban- 
doned or  used  as  a  training  vehicle? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to 
follow  this  situation  as  it  has  developed, 
and  the  only  stated  opposition  to  the 
principle  which  I  propose  is  one  to  which 
I  cannot  give  credence.  I  have  been 
told  that  out  scientists  will  not  work  In 
areas  that  are  not  adjacent  to  their  nor- 
mal environs.  Perhaps  someone  can  ex- 
plain to  me  how  they  managed  to  keep 
them  up  on  top  of  a  7,500-foot  mesa  at 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.  I  have  only  the 
greatest  admiration  for  our  men  of 
science.  Hundreds  of  them  are  now  at 
work  in  Idaho  on  Just  the  very  Job  which 
I  am  discu-'sing  today.  Their  contribu- 
tions have  been  magnificent.  American 
scientists  will  go  where  their  duty  calls 
them.  Just  as  many  an  American  boy  In 
recent  years  went  to  the  far-flung  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  some  never  to  return* 
becaufe  of  their  responsibilities  to  our 
society.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  want 
my  previous  remarks  to  be  interpreted 
by  uninformed  easterners  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  wide  open  spaces  of  my 
beloved  Idaho.  For  those  to  whcm 
hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  and  the  glories 
of  nature  have  any  allure.  Idaho  beck- 
ons. Do  not  tell  me  our  great  scientists 
would  not  love  to  live  in  our  beautiful 
and  fine  cities  of  Blackfoot.  Pocatello. 
Shelley,  and  Idaho  Palls. 

But  this  Is  a  serious  subject.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  one  which  deserves  Immediate 
serious  attention.  I  serve  notice  that. 
Insofar  as  I  am  capable.  I  Intend  to  resist 
In  every  orderly  fashion  any  attempt  to 
locate  any  power-producing  reactor  near 
any  populated  area  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  art 

I  have  been  one  who  believes  that  the 
United  SUtes  tells  too  much  while  the 
Soviets  tell  nothing.  I  know  I  am  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  as  I  sit  on  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
and  listen  to  the  story  of  Soviet  intrigue 
and  espionage.  On  this  subject  of 
atomic  power,  however.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  become  a  "giant  UberaL"  I 
am  going  to  demand  that,  in  addition  to 
declassifying  all  of  the  Information  on 
building  reactors,  which  Is  so  fashion- 
able, we  also  declassify  all  Information 
on  reactor  hasards. 

If  there  are  not  any  reactor  hazards,  I 
am  going  to  ask  why  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  a  committee  on  reactor 
safeguards,  which  advises  It  "with  regard 
to  the  hazards  associated  with  the  opera- 
tion of  reactor  facilities." 
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I  am  going  to  get  somebody  on  the 
line  before  we  have  a  cataslrophe.  and 
I  pray  we  never  will  have  such  a  catas- 
trophe. 

I  am  going  to  find  out  who  is  legally 
responsible  for  the  damages  incurred  if 
we  do  have  a  catastrophe.  At  every  op- 
portunity I  am  going  to  try  to  make  sure 
tliat  "fools  don't  ru;>h  in  where  angels 
'  fear  to  tread." 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had  my 
say.  I  want  to  summarize  my  views  so 
that  the  record  will  be  clear: 

First.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  re- 
actor development  program. 

Second.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  construc- 
tion of  all  of  the  various  types  of  reac- 
tors which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Atomic 
Energr  Commission,  should  be  con- 
structed. 

Third.  I  have  taken  cognizance  of  the 
expressed  wamincs  of  competent  people 
that  at  the  present  time  the  hazards  of 
reactor  oprrntion  are  practically  un- 
known, and  that  they  might  be  catas- 
trophic. 

Fourth.  I  believe  that  any  large  scale 
reactor  accident  either  here  or  abroad 
will  be  a  serious  setback  to  the  atomic- 
power  protram. 

Fifth.  I  believe  that  the  buildinc  of  po- 
tentially haz.irdous.  large-scale,  uneco- 
nomic power  reactors — complete  with 
turbogenerating  sjstems — is  not  con- 
ducive to  progress. 

Sixth.  I  know  of  no  urgent  or  com- 
pelling reason  why,  in  the  face  of  these 
waminETs,  these  reactors  should  be  built 
near  giant  centers  of  pvopulation. 

Seventh.  I.  therefore,  sincerely  urge 
that  until  such  time  as  we  have  thor- 
ouKhly  explored  the  hazards  involved 
that  these  nuclear  machines  be  built  and 
operated  in  remote  and  isolated  regions 
specifically  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

S.  7C0.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Uedurl: 

8.  1993.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Mad- 
ison County.  Ky..  to  the  Pioxiecr  National 
Monument  Association; 

S.  3153.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
15.  195S.  Public  Law  161.  84th  Congress 
(OB  SUt.  334t.  by  Increasing  the  appropria- 
Uon  authorization  for  the  Aircraft  Control 
and  Warning;  Ssrstem:  and 

S.  J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  Oen. 
John  J.  Pershing. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1194)  to 
provide  for  construction  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  Red  Willow  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  Nebr..  and  construc- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the 
Wilson  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Kans..  as 
units  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, with  amendments.  In  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


The  message  furttier  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  B.  4437.  An  act  relating  to  withhold- 
ing for  Btate  employee  retirement  system 
ptirposea.  on  the  compeuEation  of  certain 
civilian  employees  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Air  National  Guard; 

H.  R.  6975.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  owners 
of  lands  acquired  tot  water  and  power  de- 
velopments for  their  moving  expenses,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  8535.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4.  1955,  relating  to  the  construction 
of  irrigation  dl-strlbutlon  cyetems; 

H.  R.  10003.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  EHstrict  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1057.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  November  16  to  22,  1953. 
as  National  Farm-City  Week. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tldns  were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  R.  4437.  An  act  relating  to  withholding 
for  state  employee  retirement  system  pur- 
poses, on  the  compensation  of  certain  civilian 
employees  of  the  Natlcnal  Guard  and  the 
Air  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  5975.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  owners  of 
lands  acquired  for  water  and  power  develop- 
ments for  their  moving  expen^^s,  and  for 
other  pur[>oses; 

H.  R.  8-35.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4.  1955,  relating  to  the  construction  of 
lrrl:];ation-distribution  BVStemE;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  insular  Affairs. 

H.  B.  10003.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  again&t  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fircal  year  ending  June  30. 
1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

H.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  designnting 
the  week  of  November  16  to  22,  1936,  as  Na- 
tional Farm-City  Week;  to  Uxe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REVIEW  OP  FOREIGN  POLICY— in— 
THE  NOFwTH  AFRICAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me. 
to  permit  me  to  make  a  unanimous-con  - 
sent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  provided  I  do 
not  thereby  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nett- 
BCRCEB  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  under 
such  unanimous  consent,  let  me  say  that 
I  understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  is  about  to  deUver  a  very, 
very  Important  address.  Therefore,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  in  recent  weeks  I  have 
addressed  the  Senate  on  foreign  pohcy. 
On  January  20,  I  dealt  with  the  need  for 
a  general  review  of  foreign  policy,  as 
have  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  My 
thought,  as  I  expressed  It  at  the  time, 
was  that  out  of  the  review  "there  could 
come  new  ideas  to  fill  the  vacuum,  to  stop 
the  dangerous  drift  which  has  settled 
over  our  foreign  policy." 

A  month  later,  on  February  16,  I  dis- 
cussed the  region  of  southeast  Asia  as  it 
relates  to  American  foreign  policy.  An 
examination  of  the  situation  in  that  re- 
gion led  me  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  United  States  should  make  clear 
that  it  stands  solidly  behind  our  present 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  AsU  £>efense 
Treaty.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  shovild 
also  make  clear  that  we  are  always  prepared 
to  consider  a  reduction  in  our  role  In  the 
defense  of  that  area  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  conditions  are  either  a  recession 
In  tlie  totalitarian  threat  to  southeast  Asia 
or  the  strengthening  of  its  defenses  by  the 
accession  of  nations  mere  directly  concerned 
to  the  treaty  or  by  other  defensive  arrange- 
ments. 

2.  The  executive  branch  should  make  a 
careful  reexamination  of  the  premises  under 
which  it  dispenses  military  aid.  It  must 
bring  into  its  calculations  more  emphatically 
than  it  has  in  the  past  such  factors  as  genu- 
ine need  and  capacity  of  recipient  govern- 
ments in  terms  of  their  defense  and  the  de- 
gree of  responsibility  which  they  show  to 
their  own  peoples. 

Further,  the  cxcKrutlve  branch  should  re- 
port as  fully  as  possible  to  the  American 
people  on  the  extent  to  which  American 
equipment  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  in  Asia.  If  It  fails  to  do  so  in 
the  near  future,  then  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  might  weU  consider  a 
complete  Investigation  of  this  matter. 

3.  Noiunilltary  grant  aid  as  a  permanent 
element  of  American  foreign  policy  should 
be  limited,  as  was  intended  by  Congress,  to 
the  technical  assistance  or  the  point  4  pro- 
gram. If  the  executl\-e  branch  presents  a 
prospectus  for  a  useful  and  effective  expan- 
sion of  this  program — and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  this  is  possible — then  I  believe 
Congress  should  give  it  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. 

Large-scale  grants  of  economic  aid  to  any 
country,  when  necessitated  by  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, however,  ahould  be  considered 
individually  on  their  own  merits  by  the 
Congress. 

If  the  southeast  Asian  and  other  und«tle- 
vcloped  countries  seek  long-range  aid  for 
economic  development  unavailable  through 
existing  sources,  such  aid  should  be  consid- 
ered as  far  as  possible  for  whole  regions  and 
on  the  basis  of  repasrable  credits  of  the  most 
generous  terms.  The  executive  branch 
ahould  present  specific  proposals  in  this  con- 
nection and  not  aeek  a  pemuinent  blank 
check  which  reveals  little  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  country  might  be  committed 
without  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
American  people  and  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Mr  President.  I  also  pointed  out  the 
vital  significance  of  the  Bandung  Con- 
ference— a  conference  whose  importance 
has  been  sadly  underestimated — the  at- 
titude of  the  overseas  Chinese,  especially 
in  Singapore.  Djakarta,  and  elsewhere; 
and,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say'  that  the 
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trend  (m  the  part  of  the  overseas  Chi- 
nese, especially  in  Singapore,  is  toward 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  Communist  China, 
and  away  from  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
Formosa,  and  the  attitude  of  certain 
southeast  Asian  states  toward  the  Gene- 
va Conference  between  the  United  States 
and  Commimist  China,  a  conference  now 
In  its  seventh  month. 

llr.  President,  my  intention,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  is  from  time  to  time 
to  review  developments  in  various  critical 
regions  of  the  world — North  Africa. 
Western  Europe,  the  Far  East,  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  is  possible  to  pinpoint  half 
a  dozen  situations  where  American  poli- 
cies can  profit  from  examination  by  the 
Senate.  In  some  of  these  situations,  as 
In  Korea,  our  concern  is  readily  appar- 
ent. In  others,  this  country  appears  to 
be  only  remotely  involved,  or  not  in- 
volved at  all. 

Appearances,  however,  can  be  decep- 
tive, Mr.  President.  What  seems  remote 
today  can  become  immediate  tomorrow. 
I  need  hardly  remind  the  Senate  that 
not  so  long  ago  Formosa  and  Korea  were 
scarcely  more  than  geographic  place 
names.  And  who  among  us  had  ever 
heard  of  th?  so-called  offshore  islands  of 
China  luitil  we  were  Impelled  by  them 
toward  war? 

The  examples  could  be  multiplied,  but 
the  Senate  will  understand  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make.  Every  major  situa- 
tion of  international  tension — however 
remote,  however  indirect  our  present 
concern  may  be — every  situation  of  that 
kind,  carries  a  potential  impact  for  the 
safety  and  welfaie  of  this  country.  Our 
foreign  policy  must  take  these  situations 
fully  into  consideration,  and  the  Senate 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  them.  We 
cannot  afford  to  do  so.  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
effectively  our  constitutional  function  of 
advice  and  consent  in  foreign  relations. 
It  Is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  today  I  wish  to  discuss  the  North 
African  crisis.  The  difSculties  in  North 
Africa  have  been  among  the  more  ob- 
scure in  their  imphcations  for  American 
foreign  policy.  On  the  surface  they  have 
appeared  to  have  little  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  interests  of  this  country. 

North  Africa  can  be  regarded,  it  has 
beipn  regarded,  as  an  area  which  involves 
only  Prance,  Spain,  the  French.  Moslems. 
and  other  peoples  who  inhabit  Tunisia. 
Morocco,  and  Algeria.  This  <-  one  way 
of  looking  at  the  North  African  situa- 
tion. If  we  are  not  involved,  if  it  is 
solely  a  matter  affecting  others,  then  we 
have  no  responsibilities  and  presimiably 
nothing  to  worry  about. 

That  is  an  easy  way.  Mr.  President. 
But  it  Is  an  easy  way  only  for  the  mo- 
ment. It  puts  off  imtil  tomorrow  what 
blurs  the  seemingly  pleasant  portrait  of 
a  world  of  peace  and  prosperity  today. 

The  trouble  with  that  approach.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  it  ignores  the  repercus- 
sions of  the  crisis  in  North  Africa  which 
do  affect  us  directly.  It  Ignores  the  like- 
lihood that  an  intensification  of  the  crisis 
In  that  area  will  draw  xa  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  the  situation.  That  process 
has  already  begun.  The  recent  mob  vio- 
lence against  the  American  consular  post 
in  Tunis,  the  anti-American  demonstra- 
tions, are  the  first  danger  signals:  and 
we  will  ignore  them  at  our  own  peril. 


The  easy  way.  then,  Mr.  President.  Is 
perhaps  not  as  easy  as  it  appears  to  be 
at  first  glance.  Perhaps  it  may  be  better 
not  to  assume  that  what  happens  In 
North  Africa  is  of  little  significance  to 
the  United  States.  It  may  be  preferable 
for  the  Senate,  for  the  American  people, 
to  begin  now  to  grapple  with  the  facts 
in  North  Africa. 

If  we  do  so  we  may  obtain  a  more  ac- 
curate imderstandlng  of  how  the  totality 
of  our  interests  is  related  to  these  facts 
and  how  those  Interests  may  best  be 
served.  We  may  see  that  while  the 
north  African  crisis  does  indeed  involve 
in  the  first  instance  the  relationship  of 
the  French  and  north  African  Moslems. 
It  also  spreads  Its  Impact  far  beyond  this 
core.  It  Involves  the  future  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  Euro- 
pean union.  It  colors  the  attitudes  of 
the  Moslem  nations  and  of  colonial 
peoples  toward  all  western  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  It  affects  the 
historical  friendship  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  which  has  its  roots  In 
the  American  Revolution.  It  can  facili- 
tate the  penetration  of  the  African  con- 
tinent by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  em- 
braces, in  the  last  analysis,  the  future  of 
France  as  one  of  the  great  wellsprings 
of  western  civilization  and  freedom. 

Are  these  matters  in  which  the  United 
States  has  only  a  passing  interest?  Are 
they  matters  which  can  be  sloughed  off 
as  of  only  casual  concern  to  this  coun- 
try? Some  may  so  regard  them.  I  can- 
not share  that  view;  and  I  doubt  that 
many  Americans,  If  apprised  of  the  facts, 
will  share  it. 

Can  NATO  disintegrate;  can  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Afro- Asian  world  be  turned 
aifainst  the  West;  can  Communist  to- 
talitarianism penetrate  Africa;  can  the 
democracy  of  France  be  reduced  to  Im- 
potency  In  the  face  totalitarian  pres- 
sures from  left  and  richt — can  all  these 
developments  take  place  without  the 
most  serious  impUcations  for  this  coun- 
try? Despite  the  blissful  unawarenesa 
of  some,  these  developments  do  threaten 
to  issue  from  the  north  African  crisis. 
The  seeds  of  all  of  them  are  already 
germinating  in  Its  heat. 

Those  who  talk  of  success  !n  foreign 
policy  may  be  able  to  exorcise  this  crisis 
with  a  smug  platitude  or  a  smile  of 
fatuous  optimism.  The  smile  must  In- 
deed be  broad,  however.  If  it  is  to  be 
stretched  to  cover  the  situation  in  north 
Africa. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  no  enemy  of  the 
smile.  When  it  is  evoked  by  what  Is 
pleasant  or  humorous,  it  helps  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  day.  It  may  even 
have  a  place  in  the  sober  business  of 
conducting  this  Nation's  foreign  rela- 
tions, just  as  It  has  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Nation's  pclitical  campaigns.  What 
it  Is  not.  however,  what  the  smile  can 
never  be.  is  a  substitute  for  sound  for- 
eign policies  based  on  a  perceptive  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  which  con- 
front us.  Nor  is  it  a  substitute  for  care^ 
ful  thought  as  to  how  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  may  best  be  safe- 
guarded In  dealing  with  these  problems. 
That  Is  true  in  the  north  African  crisis 
no  less  than  in  others.  \ 

We  cannot  smile  away  this  situation 
and  its  implications  for  us.    We  can 


only  face  ft  and  seek  to  delineate  an  in- 
telligent course  for  this  Nation  to  pur- 
sue with  respect  to  it.  That  is  why  I 
raise  the  question  of  north  Africa  and 
ask  the  Senate  to  take  the  time  to  con- 
sider it  here  today. 

I  have  sought,  as  I  am  sure  other  Sen- 
ators have,  to  follow  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble the  rapid  flow  of  developments  In 
that  region  as  they  are  reported  in  the 
press.  Several  months  ago.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  also  found  occasion  to  observe 
the  situation  firsthand  in  Morocco.  I 
regret  that  I  was  unable  to  proceed  at 
that  time  beyond  Morocco  to  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,  as  I  desired  to  do. 

Limited  as  this  background  is.  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  convince  me  that  the  pressures 
are  growing  for  a  more  direct  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  north 
African  crisis.  It  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince me  that  our  policies  have  drifted 
dangerously  there,  as  they  have  else- 
where. It  is  sufOcicnt  to  convince  me 
that  the  time  is  already  late  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  focus  attention  on  north  Africa. 
If  the  available  facts  are  inadequate  for 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion— and.  In  my  opinion  they  are  inade- 
quate— I  trust  the  executive  branch  will 
ike  the  trouble  to  supplement  them.  I 
hope  that  Members  of  this  kxxly  will  see 
fit  to  acquaint  themselves  more  fully  with 
them  by  direct  observation.  In  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  dated 
October  17.  1955.  in  which  I  transmitted 
a  report  on  Europe  after  the  Geneva 
Conference.  I  suggested  that — 

In  view  of  the  possible  rcpcrcuMlons  on  our 
pollclea  respecting  Europe  snd  the  Middle 
East.  It  might  be  desirable  for  the  committee 
to  have  »ome  members  familiarize  themselves 
at  firsthand  wltb  \Xm  North  African  sltu«-t 
tlon.  *■ 

I  reiterate  that  suggestion  today. 

In  the  meantime  we  can  begin  to  ex- 
amine the  situation  on  the  basis  of  the 
limited  information  that  is  already  avail- 
able. Let  me.  at  the  ouUset.  point  out 
that  It  is  Inexact  to  regard  all  of  North 
Africa  as  a  single  crisis  except  in  the 
broadest  sense.  The  situations  in  Tu- 
nisia. Morocco,  and  Algeria  have  many 
characteristics  in  common,  and  present 
many  similar  problems.  There  are,  how- 
ever, also  important  differences.  If  our 
poUcles  respecUng  North  Africa  are  to  be 
effective,  thefe  differences  must  be  given 
full  consideration. 

In  the  discussion  today  I  should  like 
to  turn  first  to  the  similarities  of  the  sit- 
uation in  all  three  regions  of  North 
Africa.  Taken  together,  Tunisia.  Mo- 
rocco, and  Algeria  constitute  a  great 
crossroads,  five  times  the  size  of  metro- 
politan France,  lying  between  the  heart 
of  the  African  Continent,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Europe.  Over  these  cros- 
roads.  conquerors  have  moved  in  one  di- 
rection or  another  since  time  imme- 
morial. The  great  religious  movements 
have  passed  through  them.  North  Africa 
can  be.  as  it  has  been,  a  bridge  to  link 
three  continents  in  peace,  cooperation, 
and  progress.  It  can  also  be.  as  it  has 
been,  an  avenue  of  conquest  which,  if 
history  is  any  Indicator,  leads  only  to  the 
ruin  of  both  conqueror  and  conquered. 
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In  recent  times,  Europeans,  and  par- 
ticularly the  French,  have  gone  to  North 
Africa  In  great  numbers.  They  brought 
many  of  the  benefits  of  material  progress 
as  well  as  political  stability  to  the  area 
and  they  took  much  from  it.  The  colons, 
as  those  who  are  settled  in  the  region  are 
called,  have  a  great  stake  in  all  three 
regiotis.  especially  in  Algeria,  where  they 
number  a  million.  Their  stake,  however, 
is  in  many  ways  a  privileged  one,  sup- 
ported by  the  power  and  sacrifices  of 
metropolitan  France.  The  colons  seek 
to  maintain  that  stake.  Many  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  It  by  any  means. 
Including  the  terroi  izatlon  of  the  Moslem 
populations,  and  even  the  intimidation  of 
the  French  Government  Itself. 

The  great  preponderance  of  the  In- 
habitants of  North  Africa,  however,  are 
not  French  or  Europ>ean.  They  are 
mostly  Moroccan.  Alccnan,  and  Tunis- 
ian Moslems.  And  the  Moslems  of 
North  Africa — to  identify  the  people  of 
the  three  areas — have  been  caught  up 
In  the  same  wave  of  militant  national- 
ism and  pan-Islamism  which  has  swept 
through  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  In  the  decade  since  V/orld 
War  II.  These  movements  among  the 
Moslems  of  North  Africa  arc.  I  believe, 
for  the  most  part  authentic  expressions 
of  a  widespread  popular  discontent  with 
a  status  of  political  inequnlity  and  social 
and  economic  mi.sery.  They  contain 
their  share  of  extremists  who.  like  their 
counterparts  among  the  colons,  are  pre- 
pared to  resort  to  the  terrorizing  of 
peaceful  Europeans  and  even  other 
Moslems  In  their  determination  to 
achieve  immediate  political  domination 
In  the  North  African  regions. 

Until  recently,  the  situation  In  North 
Africa  has  been  relatively  free  of  Com- 
munist Influence.  That  does  not  mean 
that  It  will  long  remain  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  clear  In  Communist  broad- 
casts from  Europe^  from  the  activities 
of  agents  In  North  Africa,  in  the  nearby 
Arab  States,  and  fi*om  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East — 
It  is  clear  that  the  Communists  are 
seeking  by  any  means  to  make  inroads 
into  the  Moslem  nationalist  movements. 

I  believe  we  may  expect  them  to  make 
tho.se  inroads  unless  the  causes  of  North 
African  discontent  are  alleviated  in 
time,  unless  progress  is  made  In  restor- 
ing a  political  stability  to  that  area 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  native  peoples. 

If  Communist  Influence  prows,  where 
will  the  responsibility  lie?  With  the 
North  Africans,  who  are  seeking  redress 
of  legitimate  political  and  economic 
grievances?  We  dan  hardly  blame  a 
drowning  man  for]  grasping  at  the  tall 
of  a  shark  If,  in  his  a?Tony,  he  mistakes 
It  for  a  log.  Can  v  e  place  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  dlabol  c  genius  of  the  Com- 
munists? They  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
take  it,  and  they  will  offer  North  Africa 
as  one  more  evideice  of  the  Invincible 
march  of  communism  toward  world 
domination. 

If  communism  ;akes  root  in  North 
Africa.  I  think  the  i^sponslbUlty  will  not 
be  attributable  toj  the  InvincibUity  of 
that  ideology  or  ahy  exceptional,  ability 
on  the  part  of  its  adherents.  Nor  will 
it  be  attributable  to  the  native  people. 


who  seek  to  rectify  long-festering 
wrongs.  It  will  lie.  Instead,  with  those 
who  pretend  to  exercise  political  re- 
sponsibility In  North  Africa— be  they 
French,  Spanish,  or  Moslem — but  who 
fail  to  exercise  it  with  imderstandhig. 
with  compassion,  and  with  courage.  It 
will  lie  with  those  European  fanatics  in 
North  Africa.  France,  and  elsewhere 
whose  only  answer  to  the  restlessness  of 
a  whole  people  is  a  sterile  and.  In  the 
long  run.  futile  repression.  It  will  lie 
with  those  religious  and  political  ex- 
tremists in  the  Moslem  camps  of  North 
Africa  and  nearby  countries  whose  per- 
sonal will  to  r>ower  is  so  overwhelming 
tha^  in  the  name  of  freedom  they  adopt 
irreconcilable  positions  which  can  de- 
stroy the  meaning  of  freedom  for  their 
own  people  and  undermine  it  elsewhere 
In  the  Mediterranean  regions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  underestimate 
the  difficulties  of  reconciliation  in  North 
Africa.  The  bitternesses  are  intense. 
The  dilemmas  are  many.  The  stakes  in 
terms  of  power  for  a  few  are  so  high 
that  they  are  blind  to  all  considerations 
other  than  what  appears  to  be  their 
immediate   self-interest. 

Before  the  chance  to  obtain  a  Just  and 
reasonable  settlement  is  lost,  however. 
I  hope  that  those  who  gibe  at  the  idea 
will  consider  the  consequences  which  will 
flow  from  the  failure  to  achieve  one. 

Some  of  these  consequences  are  al- 
ready apparent.  They  can  be  seen  in 
the  ugly  face  of  racial  and  religious  ter- 
rorism. That  face  has  shown  itself  in 
many  parts  of  North  Africa  during  the 
past  few  years — In  the  massacre  of  the 
Innocent — native  and  French  alike — In 
the  swift  and  deadly  sweep  of  the  knife 
of  the  political  assassin,  in  tlie  sabotage 
of  properties  representing  decades  of 
patient  creative  labor  by  both  Europeans 
and  Moslems. 

Much  Innocent  blood  on  both  sides  has 
already  been  shed  In  North  Africa. 
Much  wanton  destruction  has  already 
been  done.  But  more  blood  will  flow  and 
more  damage  will  be  done  unless  a  set- 
tlement is  achieved.  What  spoils  will 
remain  to  the  side  which  may  emerge 
victorious  If  the  conflict  continues? 
They  will  inherit  an  accumulation  of 
ruins.  They  will  gain  a  heritage  of 
smoldering  hatred  and  fear,  a  sullen  ac- 
quiescence on  the  part  of  the  defeated. 

And  if  that  is  the  inexorable  conse- 
quence of  an  "all  or  nothing"  attitude  In 
North  Africa,  what  of  its  impact  on 
France? 

France  Is  already  bleeding  Itself  white 
to  maintain  a  force  of  over  300,000  men 
in  North  Africa.  What  have  these  sac- 
rifices produced  other  than  the  scorn 
and  derision  of  those  who,  forgetting  the 
real  greatness  of  France  In  Europe,  still 
dream  Louis  Napoleon's  19th  century 
dream  of  grand  empire  in  the  deserts 
and  swamps  of  the  tropics?  What  have 
these  sacrifices  produced  but  the  dismay 
of  the  decent  people  of  Fiance  and  the 
virtual  immobilization  of  their  govern- 
ment? Now  it  has  even  come  to  mobs 
and  riots  In  the  streets  of  Paris.  What 
will  follow?  The  barricades  and  then, 
after,  the  iron  fist  of  tyranny?  How 
much  longer  will  the  free  Institutions  of 
France  withstand  these  pressures? 
How  much  longer  before  Western  Eu- 


ropean cohesion — deprived  of  the  essen- 
tial cement  of  French  inspiration — ^how 
much  longer  before  it  begins  to  crumble? 

And  what  of  the  Moslem  people  in 
North  Africa?  Will  they  gain  from  the 
agonies  of  France?  Have  they  forgotten 
the  achievements  of  French  culture  and 
civilization?  Have  they  forgotten,  in 
truth,  that  the  very  demands  for  free- 
dom and  equality  which  they  now  echo 
throughout  the  land  are  themselves  de- 
rived from  the  traditions  of  liberty  which 
flow  from  France? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
I  hope  those  who  call  for  "all  or  nothing" 
in  North  Africa — European  and  Moslem 
alike— will  consider  carefully  before  it  is 
too  late. 

There  can  be  a  peaceful  solution  to 
this  crisis.  But  there  can  be  a  solution, 
in  my  opinion,  only  if  the  realities  of  the 
situation  are  fully  and  frankly  recog- 
nized. There  can  be  a  solution  only  if 
the  responsible  political  leaders — French. 
Spanish,  and  Moslem — have  the  courage 
and  determination  to  act  firmly  on  these 
realities,  and  If  they  have  the  sympa- 
thetic support  of  other  nations  whose 
ftindamental  self-interest  lies  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  North  Africa 
and  the  Mediterranean  region.  I  mean 
this  coimtry.  as  well  as  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations  and  the  nearby  Arab 
States.  If  there  is  more  stirring  of  the 
troubled  waters,  if  there  is  a  stubborn 
resistance  to  necessary  change  and  if 
there  is  malicious  fishing  for  advantage 
by  outsiders,  there  shall  be  no  solution 
in  North  Africa,  and  all  will  stand  to  lose 
in  the  long  run  regardless  of  any  mo- 
mentary profit  that  may  be  gained. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  stable  and  meaning- 
ful peace  in  North  Africa,  I  believe  these 
principles  must  govern  it: 

First.  The  legitimate  grievances  of  the 
Moslem  people  must  be  corrected;  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  inequities 
must  be  ended  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Second.  The  rights  of  the  European 
settlers  to  a  place  in  the  future  of  North 
Africa  must  be  protected. 

Third.  Responsible  officials  In  North 
Africa  must  be  prepared  to  deal  swiftly 
and  impartially  with  the  terrorism  of  the 
mob  and  the  assassin,  be  they  European 
or  Moslem. 

I  realize.  Mr.  President,  that  It  Is  easy 
to  state  principles  Involving  other 
peoples  several  thousand  miles  away.  I 
realize,  too,  that  if  the  crisis  is  met  suc- 
cessfully in  North  Africa,  it  will  be  met 
primarily  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
French  and  the  Moslems.  My  purpose  in 
stating  these  principles  is  not  to  presume 
to  guide  them.  The  responsible  leaders 
on  both  sides  have  long  since  recognized 
them.  My  purpose  in  emphasizing  these 
principles  is  to  make  clear  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  only  valid  framework  in  which 
American  foreign  policy  can  exercise  a 
constructive  influence  toward  peace  in 
North  Africa. 

Our  direct  Interests  In  North  Africa 
are  relatively  limited  and  there  is  little 
desire  or  likelihood  of  any  Increase  in 
the  near  future.  Few  Americans  reside 
in  the  area.  Our  commercial  interests 
are  smalL  We  have  rights  in  Tangier 
and  extraterritorial  privil^es  in  Mo- 
rocco which  we  are  in  the  process  of 
svurendering.    We     have     airbases     in 
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Morocco,  built  at  gretii  cost,  not  for  us 
alone,  but  as  part  of  the  defense  strue- 
tiure  of  the  North  Atlantic  community 
and  the  Mediterranean  area. 

If  our  direct  Interests  are  limited,  how- 
ever, our  indirect  interests — as  I  have 
already  tried  to  point  out — are  immense. 
They  add  up  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
finding  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  North 
African  crisis  at  one  end  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Our  interests  wlD  be  served 
by  a  foreign  policy  which  contributes  to 
that  end,  to  the  development  of  an 
accommodation  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
▼ast  majority  of  Moslems  in  North 
Africa  and  to  France.  We  cannot  be  a 
party  to  any  plan  to  repress  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  Moslem  peoples 
In  Narth  Africa  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  abandon  a  free  France  in  its 
hour  of  great  need.  These  are  not. 
necessarily,  mutually  exclusive  objec- 
tives. They  need  not  Immobilize  our 
foreign  policy  in  that  region. 

The  way  for  lis.  then,  is  clear.  If 
France  and  the  North  Africans  move 
toward  a  reconciliation  of  their  inter- 
ests— If  the  concept  of  "independence 
with  interdependence"  takes  root — tliere 
may  be  a  constructive  role  which,  to- 
gether with  other  free  nations,  we  can 
play ;  but  only  in  those  circumstances. 

In  some  respects,  there  is  hope  for  a 
settlement  along  those  lines.  In  Tu- 
nisia important  political  agreements 
have  already  been  achieved.  Something 
similar  is  taking  place  with  respect  to 
Morocco,  despite  the  reticence  of  Spain 
which  controls  a  substantial  part  of  the 
sultanate.  In  both  these  regions,  I  be- 
lieve a  sound  basis  for  further  progress 
has  been  laid. 

Algeria,  however,  which  Is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  France,  presents 
far  more  difficult  and  complex  problents. 
Algeria  has  long  been  treated  as  an 
Integral  part  of  metropolitan  France,  as 
"Frazu^  south  of  the  Mediterranean." 
France  seeks  a  solution  respecting  Al- 
geria in  the  alleviation  of  the  political 
Inequities  and  the  crushing  burden  of 
poverty  under  which  most  Algerians 
live,  but  without  changing  the  present 
Integration  of  Algeria  and  Prance.  No 
one  can  say  with  any  certainty  whether 
this  approach  will  be  effective.  While 
It  Is  being  attempted,  moreover,  there  is 
little  that  this  country  or  any  other 
country  can  do  without  complicating  the 
difficulty. 

ISx.  President,  we  have  had  expres- 
sions of  despair  in  this  country  over  the 
North  African  crisis  interspersed  with 
the  smiling  assurances  that  conditions 
were  improving  In  the  world.  What  we 
have  not  had  is  a  facing  up  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  situation  to  \is.  What 
we  have  not  had  is  the  kind  of  Intelligent 
toltlatlve  in  our  policies  which  might 
contribute  to  a  peaceful  solution  in 
North  Africa. 

At  the  outfet  I  made  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ate my  personal  limitations  in  reviewing 
this  situation.  As  I  pointed  out.  we  may 
not  have  all  the  facts.  But  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  do  know,  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  which  I  have  attempted  to  svaa- 
marlse  here  today,  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  we  have  done  what  might  be  done 
to  Increase  the  prospects  for  peace  in 
North  Africa.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 


logic  of  these  facts  opens  up  avenues 
of  exploration  in  foreign  policy  which 
the  executive  branch  might  well  pvu^ue 
and  yet  has  not  pursued,  at  least  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  noted,  Tiinisia  and  Morocco  are 
both  moving  toward  freedom  with  inter- 
dependence on  the  basis  of  agreements 
acceptable  to  responsible  French  and 
North  African  nationalist  leaders.  The 
time  may  be  fast  approaching  when 
consideration  should  be  given  to  invit- 
ing both  Tunisia  and  Morocco — and 
Spain — to  associate  with  NATO.  They 
are  essential  components  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  I  t>elieve  that  NATO  has  much  to 
offer  for  their  security. 

It  seems  to  me.  too.  that  NATO,  or  per- 
haps the  Western  European  Union,  could 
play  a  significant  role  in  easing  the  eco- 
nomic stresses  that  the  present  transi- 
tion in  North  Africa  places  on  both 
European  and  Moslem.  Is  it  too  much 
to  anticipate  that  a  Joint  economic  effort 
by  the  NATO  countries  could  contribute 
immeasiu^bly  to  the  common  progress 
of  both?  Is  It  too  much  to  anticipate 
that  such  an  effort  might  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  economic  causes  of  discon- 
tent and  fear  in  North  Africa,  that  it 
might  help  to  develop  a  mutuality  of 
interest  which  could  translate  the  con- 
cept of  independence  with  interdepend- 
ence into  a  reality?  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect  the  executive  branch  to  exercise 
some  initiative  in  this  direction? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  thoughts  may  have  application.  I 
do  know,  however,  that  a  critical  situa- 
tion exists  in  North  Africa  which  con- 
tains dangerous  implications  for  the 
United  States  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
such  circimistances  there  Is  a  respon- 
sibility to  do  more  than  alternately 
exude  confidence  or  despair.  There  is 
a  responsibility  on  us  to  raise  the  Issues 
that  are  involved  and  to  consider  pos- 
sible ways  In  which  they  may  be  resolved. 
That  is  all,  Mr.  Pre;^ident,  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
d«it.  will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  As  In  the 
case  of  previous  reviews  of  foreign  policy, 
I  thoroughly  appreciate  tlje  fine  contri- 
bution of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  appre- 
ciate especially  his  analysis  of  the  North 
African  crisis.  I  am  not  quite  clear, 
however,  as  to  the  estimation  at  which 
the  Senator  is  endeavoring  to  arrive. 
Is  it  his  opinion  that  the  President  should 
take  steps  with  NATO,  with  the  possible 
approach  of  NATO  becoming  concerned 
in  the  African  question,  and  trying  to 
work  out  some  solution  of  the  problem? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  whom  I  value  highly  as 
a  friend  and  whom  I  respect  as  a  keen 
student  of  foreign  affairs,  must  have 
misunderstood  me.  What  I  tried  to  sug- 
gest was  that  once  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
achieve  their  independence  It  might  be 
worthwhile  that  we  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  becoming  associated  with 
NATO,  and  I  have  reiterated  and  oft 


ezpreflsed  desire  that  Spain  might  also 
be  associated  with  NATO  because  she  is 
Interested  in  the  particular  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  nearest  her  shores. 

I  have  advanced  a  further  possibility, 
that  the  NATO  nations,  or  perhaps  a 
Western  European  Union  group,  might 
consider  the  poMlbUity  of  collectively  ad- 
vancing economic  aid  to  the  regions 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  so  that 
some  of  the  inequalities  broxight  about 
by  poverty  and  poor  housing  might  be 
alleviated  to  some  extent.  I  look  upon 
that  as  a  Joint  effort  in  which  we  might 
participate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
one  more  question,  nxxmely.  whether  his 
approach  to  and  study  of  the  matter  is 
leading  toward  an  urging  of  more  and 
more  Integration  of  the  European  area 
into  what  we  have  called  in  a  broad  way 
the  United  States  of  Europe,  in  order  to 
solve  their  internal  problems  among 
themselves. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
absolutely  correct.  I  have  felt  for  many 
years,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  felt,  that  one  of  the  keys  to 
the  future  of  Western  Europe  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  States  of  Europe, 
which  would  do  away  with  customs  walla 
and  other  difficulties,  and  would  guar- 
antee a  sort  of  homogeneity  which  would 
be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  countries 
united  collectively,  but  the  advantage  of 
which  they  do  not  derive  so  long  as  they 
act  individually. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  share 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
on  that  subject.  I  assume  from  his  talk 
that  problems  such  as  the  North  African 
one  might  eventually  be  considered  In 
relation  to  the  integration  of  European 
states,  if  that  could  be  done  in  a  tactful 
way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  not  thought 
of  it  in  that  way.  I  must  admit,  because 
I  was  looking  at  the  situation  from  a 
purely  strategic  and  economic  point  of 
view.  But  with  the  world  t>ecoming 
smaller,  as  it  is  getting  smaller  every 
day,  we  are,  of  course,  neighbors  with 
one  another.  North  Africa  is  not  too 
far  away  from  Europe  any  more,  geo- 
graphically, so  we  must  consider  the  im- 
portance of  a  country  like  Morocco, 
which  Is  both  a  Mediterranean  and  an 
Atlantic  nation,  and  the  part  it  would 
play  in  the  future  defense  of  what  we 
call  western  civilization.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  those  areas  should  not  veer 
toward  the  east  or  the  north — I  mean 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  latter 
sense — but  should  be  kept,  if  possible, 
within  the  western  orbit 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  very  much 
for  his  observations.  Again,  I  commend 
him  for  his  fine  contribution. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  elecUon  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  conjsent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
toral college  refonh. 

There  being  no  bbjectlon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  |to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows.'! 

Statement  bt  S^/tos  TatnutoHo 

I  shall  not  dwell  Ut  any  length  on  the 
technical  aapecte  of  the  subatltute  being  pro- 
posed here  today  In  ijeu  of  the  original  ver- 
sion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31.  How- 
ever. I  do  want  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
the  proposal  as  a  whole  and  state  my  strong 
support  of  this  re.sc|lutlon,  on  which  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Daniix(.  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  |Mr.  MtntDT|.  and 
I  were  able  to  reacb  a  compromise  agree- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  comnend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  the  fine  work  tfaley  have  done  on  this 
substitute  amendment.  They  have  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  American  system 
of  Government  In  agreeing  on  this  substi- 
tute proposal  which  combines  salient  points 
of  our  sei>arate  plans.,  I  have  been  happy  to 
have  worked  with  them  on  this  plan  for 
the  past  several  mon  ;hs.  through  a  number 
of  conferences  and  redrafting  of  combina- 
tion plans 

Uost  important  in  this  plan  Is  the  fact 
that  Its  adoption  would  result  In  more  ex- 


actly translating  the 
electoral   votes.     The 
would  provide  a  muc^ 


will  of  the  people  into 
proposed  Amendment 
more  exact  register  of 


their  will  than  the  dresent  wlnner-taKe-all 


system  of  allocating 
the  States. 

I  believe  that  many 
little   Interest    in    an 


the  electoral  votes  of 

citizens  who  now  take 
election  of  President 
would  be  given  an  Ihcentlve  to  vote  under 
the  compromise  smendment  being  cotuld- 
ered.  In  many  Statis  where  one  political 
party  or  the  other  his  a  vast  majority,  the 
Indlvlduar voter  who  belongs  to  the  minori- 
ty party  has  no  Incen  ^ive  to  vote  because  he 
knows  his  ballot  will  In  no  way  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  electl<>n. 

Under  the  propose* I  plan,  the  individual 
voter  could  vote  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
effort  would  carry  equal  weight  to  the  ex- 
tent his  vote  compared  with  the  total  votes 
cast  in  his  State. 

Prom  the  standpoin  t  of  a  State,  the  will  of 
people  win  be  more  e?  actly  registered  in  the 
division  of  electoral  votes.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  the  Nation,  Itresldents  elected  after 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  be  more 
nearly  the  candidate  vrbo  has  won  the  great- 
est popular  vote. 

There  is  another  Important  feature  of  this 
plan,  Mr.  President,  vhtch  I  believe  to  be 
highly  desirable  in  du  Intalning  a  strong  and 
stable  government.  The  plan  limits  the 
electoral  votes  of  any  State  to  the  top  three 
candidates,  thus  discouraging  the  creation 
of  numerous  spUnte:  parties  which  have 
caused  weak  and  unstable  governments  In 
some  foreign  countrl(!s. 

An  additional  safeguard  to  the  will  of  the 
voters  is  contained  in  this  plan  in  that  can- 
didates for  elector,  in  States  where  the  dis- 
trict system  Is  adopted,  would  be  bound 
legally  to  support  the  presidential  candidate 
to  whom  they  were  pledged. 

I  believe  the  optional  system  of  choosing 
electors,  as  provided  Ir  this  plan,  makes  It  ac- 
ceptable In  every  State.  Some  States  prefer 
the  preservation  of  :he  electors,  as  such. 
Others  want  to  discaid  the  electors  because 
they  t>elieve  they  hare  long  since  stopped 
serving  any  good  pur]Kiae. 

Whether  a  State  wants  to  maintain  the 
buffer  of  electors,  whA  are  State  offlcers,  be- 


tween the  State  and 


or  whether  another  State  wants  to  translate 
the  popular  vote  Into  Electoral  votes  directly. 


Federal  Government, 


cannot  cause  reasonable  argument  over  this 
plan  because  It  permits  the  States,  individ- 
ually, to  adopt  either  course  for  the  choosing 
of  electors. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  Senate 
who  wants  our  system  of  election  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President  Improved  will 
Join  In  supporting  the  substitute  for  Senate 
Joint  ReEoIutlon  31.  While  many  of  us  dis- 
agree politically,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
result  of  passing  this  resolution  would  be 
consistent  with  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  lx>th  major  political  parties 
because  it  would  give  each  of  the  Members 
a  greater  voice  in  his  Government. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver] 
has  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31.  which  would  modernize 
and  change  the  methods  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  electoral  college 
method  of  electing  the  President  is  the 
most  archaic  and  undemocratic  feature 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  mistakes  made  by  the 
Founding  Fathers — a  mistake  they  made 
t)ecause  they  thought  the  people  could 
not  be  trusted  to  select  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

As  originally  Intended,  the  States  were 
to  select  well  informed  public  men  as 
electors,  and  they  were  to  meet  and 
select  a  President  and  Vice  President, 
without  reference  to  popular  vote  or  any 
other  method  of  expression  from  the 
people.  The  original  form  has  been 
retained  In  the  solemn  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, although  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury it  has  had  no  practical  use.  In 
fact,  the  electoral  college  system  has 
never  f  imctloned  as  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  form 
should  be  removed  from  our  Constitution 
before  it  rises  to  haunt  us  by  flouting  the 
will  of  the  people  in  selecting  a  Presi- 
dent. So  long  as  the  form  remains  in 
the  Constitution,  it  is  possible  for  electors 
to  cast  their  Independent  votes  contrary 
to  the  expressed  will  of  their  constit- 
uents, and  this,  in  fact,  has  been  done  in 
more  than  one  instance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  or  would  he  prefer  to 
yield  later? 

Mr.  DANIEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  tmderstand- 
ing  that  since  1820,  out  of  12,000  electors, 
only  in  5  cases  have  they  voted  against 
their  instructions — once  in  1820 ;  3  times 
in  1824.  when  3  Clay  electors  left  him; 
and  once  in  1948;  and  in  1948  the  elector 
indicated  in  advance  that  he  would  sup- 
port Qovemor  Thurmond.  So  the  ac- 
tions of  5  electors  out  of  12,000  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  represent  a  major  evil. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachvisetts  for  his  contribution. 
He  simply  illustrates  my  point.  If  it 
was  possible  for  five  electors  in  our  his- 
tory to  act  contrary  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  and  to  cast  their  votes  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people  who  cast  their 
votes  for  electoiTS  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  it  means  that  we  have  a  sys- 
tem imder  which  similar  action  could  be 
taken  by  more  electors  In  the  future ;  and 
we  ought  to  end  any  chance  of  such  a 
practice  In  the  future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  was  merely 
once  In  a  himdred  and  thirty  years,  be- 


cause four  of  those  Instances  occurred 
in  1820  and  1824.  So  the  danger  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  substantial, 
bearing  these  statistics  in  mind. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  In  the  Hayes  election, 
if  only  one  elector  had  changed  his  vote, 
there  would  have  been  a  different  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  evil  of 
the  matter  is  to  have  a  constitutional 
provision  which  leaves  the  choice  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  to  electors 
named  in  the  States,  without  having  the 
electors  bound  to  follow  the  will  of  the 
people. 

The  practice  which  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  constitutional  form  is  just 
as  evil  and  imdemocratic.  I  refer  to  the 
custom  which  is  generally  imderstood 
and  followed — that  all  electoral  votes  of 
each  State  will  be  cast  for  the  candidate 
who  receives  a  pluraUty  of  the  popular 
vote  within  that  State.  That  Is  the  cus- 
tom to  which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  referred,  namely,  of  actually 
following,  in  most  cases,  t^e  vote  which 
Is  cast  by  the  people. 

In  effect,  this  disfranchises  millions  of 
American  voters.  In  effect,  we  find  that 
the  dununy  electors  merely  vote  as  the 
people  want  them  to  vote.  That  is  the 
practice  which  has  generallj^been  fol- 
lowed. But  we  find  in  our  present  sys- 
tem that  the  practice  which  has  been 
followed  by  most  of  the  States  is  that 
the  winner  in  a  State,  even  if  he  be  the 
winner  by  only  one  vote,  takes  all  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  State.  This  dis- 
franchises many  voters  in  aU  oiur  States 
in  every  Presidential  election  year. 
Their  votes  for  a  candidate  for  President 
are  not  counted  in  the  electoral  vote, 
unless  their  candidate  receives  a  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  vote  in  their  State. 

For  Instance.  If  a  candidate  receives 
a  one-vote  plurality  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  he  now  receives  100  percent  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  New  York,  and  the 
candidate  receiving  only  one  less  vote  at 
the  polls  receives  none  of  the  New  York 
electoral  vote. 

The  legislative  proposal  now  before 
the  Senate  is  not  new  to  those  Members 
of  this  body  who  were  also  Members  of 
the  81st  Congress.  The  measure  which 
became  known  as  the  Lodge-Gossett 
amendment  in  the  81st  Congress  was.  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  exactly  the  same  text  as  the 
resolution  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
February  1.  1950.  This  amendment  was 
the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  Standing 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
menta  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  March  16,  18.  25,  April  1  and  6.  1955. 
Copies  of  these  hearings  should  be  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator.  The  amend- 
ment was  reported  to  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  by  a  vote  of  3  to  2  in 
April  19,  1955.  It  was  considered  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  at  Ita  meeting 
of  May  16. 1955,  and  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  10  yeas,  3  nays,  with  2 
members  not  voting.  A  cursory  exami- 
nation of  the  hearings  will  show  that 
they  dealt  with  proposals  other  than  the 
amendment  now  under  consideration. 

It  is  no  secret,  Mr.  President,  that 
though  there  is  considerable  sentiment 
for  amoidlng  the  Constitution  to  elimi- 
nate many  aspects  of  an  archaic  system, 
not  all  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
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mre  in  agreement  m  to  tbe  farm  which 
such  remedial  leslBlstloii  sbouid  take. 
The  Senate  in  1990  overwheimtngly  sop- 
ported  the  Lodge-Oo— <tt  amendment 
which  the  committee  had  reported.  The 
TOte  at  that  time  was  64  yeas.  37  najrs. 
Howerer,  since  that  time  considerable 
sentiment  has  dereloped  in  faTor  of  a 
Idan  which  has  properly  become  known 
as  the  Mundt-Condert  plan.  After  the 
committee  had  reported  the  rcflolutlon 
but  before  it  became  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  it  was  ascertained 
that  remedial  reform  of  any  nature 
would  probaUy  be  Impossible  tmless 
some  agreement  were  reached  among 
the  proponents  of  reform  on  an  amend- 
ment on  which  an,  or  almost  all.  could 


their  electors  on  a  congressional-district 


A  similar  idea  must  have  formed  in 
the  mind  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtntor],  and 
we  discussed  with  him  the  possibility  of 
compromising  our  Tlewpoints  with  re- 
spect to  the  form  which  the  amendment 
should  take.  It  was  found  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  had  the  same 
baaie  belief  which  was  held  by  those 
of  us  who  authored  the  Ooesett-Lodge 
amendn^t  last  year  that  electoral  re- 
form could  not  be  accomplished  unless 
our  differences  were  composed.  Later 
tlM  distinguihed  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  HSi.  Thxtrmohv]  Introduced  a 
third  proposal  embodying  some  of  the 
features  of  each  of  the  two  proposals 
then  under  consideration,  plus  some  new 
Ideas  of  his  own.  The  three,  together 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KkTAwnt],  who  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  subcom- 
mittee in  hearing  these  proposals,  united 
in  a  substitute,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  53  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

This  substitute,  as  I  stated  a  few  days 
ago  when  it  was  introduced,  embodies 
the  original  proposal  approved  by  the 
Senate  In  1950.  approved  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  known  as 
the  Lodge-Gossett  proposal,  by  which 
the  States  would  have  their  same  elec- 
toral votes,  but  the  electoral  votes  would 
be  divided  In  proportion  to  the  popular 
vote  m  each  State. 

The  only  provision  we  have  added  is 
that  any  State  which  desired  to  do  so, 
as  indicated  by  action  of  its  legislature, 
might  choose  electors  on  a  congressional 
district  basis.  States  would  have  2  elec- 
tors for  their  2  Senators,  and  would 
have  as  many  electors  from  congres- 
sional districts  as  they  had  congressional 
districts. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OGRE.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kstauvu]  made  the 
statement  earUer  that  States  could  now 
elect  to  foQow  the  procedure  in  the 
Mundt-Coudert  prcHpiosaL  Does  the 
Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  correct  In 
other  words.  aU  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  asked  of  those  of  us  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Oonunittee  who  represented  the 
Lodge-Ooesett  proposal — the  propor- 
tlonal  divlilon  amendment — ^was  to  leave 
that  feature  as  it  is  today,  wherrtxy  those 
States  which  desire  to  do  so  maj  elect 


It  seemed  that  was  a  perfectly  fair  re- 
quest. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  Representative  CoonuT  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  on  that  proposal. 
If  we  adopted  that  {Kvposal  alone,  it 
would  be  much  better  than  the  system  we 
have  today,  and  would  be  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  vote  of  the  people;  but 
aU  they  ask  Is  the  alternative  by  which 
any  State  which  desires  to  do  so  may 
exercise  the  right  it  has  today  to  name 
its  electors,  two  at  large  and  the  rest  by 
congressional  districts. 

There  was  one  further  agreement 
made  before  we  accepted  as  an  alterna- 
tive a  provision  which  is  not  in  the  Con- 
stitution today.  That  was  the  provision, 
which  is  now  in  our  proposed  substitute, 
that  the  electors  must  vote  as  they  are 
pledged  to  vote.  The  elector  pledged  to 
vote  for  a  certain  presidential  or  vice 
presidential  candidate  would  have  to  cast 
his  vote  for  such  candidate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  covered 
the  additional  question  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  submit.  In  addition  to  pre- 
serving the  latitude  now  available  to  the 
States  to  select  their  electors  on  the  baals 
of  action  by  congressional  districts,  the 
Senator's  proposal,  or  the  proposal  which 
he  and  52  other  Senators  advocate,  and 
which  I  support,  and  intend  to  support, 
would  impose  upon  those  electors,  how- 
ever they  might  be  elected,  whether  by 
the  State  at  large  or  by  congressional 
district,  the  obligation  of  reflecting  in  the 
electoral  college  the  mandate  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  correct.  In 
other  words,  the  present  system  of  free 
and  independent  electors  would  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  vote  of  the  people  would 
determine,  and  each  State's  electoral  vote 
would  be  counted.  Under  either  of  the 
alternative  methods  provided  in  the  sub- 
stitute, correct  credit  would  be  given  to 
Individual  voters  In  selecting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mi.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  be  willing  to 
jrleld  the  floor  temporarily  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  might  start  a  meet- 
ing which  had  been  set  for  3  o'clock,  with 
the  imderstandlng  that  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  returned  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  yield  the  floor 
back  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  losing 
the  floor.  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  with  the  understanding 
that  his  remarks  wlU  come  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  and  that  I  can  inter- 
rupt him  when  I  return  to  the  floor  and 
resume  my  remarks. 

ICr.  KENNEDY.  I  accept  tha  floor 
with  that  understanding,  because,  since 
my  remarks  will  be  contradictory  to  thoae 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  would  not 
want  them  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  wHl  not  hap- 
pen under  the  unanlmous-conseht  agree- 
ment.         

Mr.  DANTKL.  That  sentiment  is  mn- 
tuaL 

Mr.  President,  has  the  \manimoaa- 
consent  request  been  granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
qtjest?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ksmmr  addressed 
the  Senate  on  the  resolution.  His  ad- 
dress appears  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
DaHnx's  t«narks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  deserve 
no  credit  whatever  for  having  proposed 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  proposal  was  contained  in  similar 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  improve  our  electoral  system  and 
get  rid  of  the  archaic  system  which  we 
now  have,  which  have  been  offered  to 
nearly  every  Congress  during  the  last 
century. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  for  Improve- 
ment in  1960.  At  that  time  the  Senate 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  adopted  what  was 
known  as  the  Lodge-Gossett  amendment. 
It  merely  provided  that  the  electoral  vote 
of  each  Stale  should  remain  as  it  Is  now, 
namely,  1  vote  for  each  Member  in  Con- 
gress, but  that  that  vote  should  be  di- 
vided in  proportion  to  the  popular  vote 
in  each  State.  In  that  way  voters  them- 
selves would  have  a  more  direct  nag  as 
to  who  should  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  was  attracted  to  the  amendment 
then  when  the  Senate  was  considering  it, 
and  when  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Texas.  Ed  Gos- 
sett,  coeponsored  the  amendment  in  the 
House. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  intro- 
duced the  same  amendment  which  the 
Senate  had  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  That  is  the  amendment  which  was 
reported  by  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  any  Senator  de- 
fend the  present  system  and  say  that  he 
does  not  want  the  present  system 
changed.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  most 
of  the  Senators  would  wish  to  give  the 
people  themselves  a  more  direct  say  as 
to  who  should  be  President  and  Vice 
President. 

I  have  heard  discussion  on  the  floor 
today  by  several  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  like  to 
change  the  system  so  as  to  provide  a 
direct  vota  of  the  people  for  President 
and  Vice  President  As  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KxrAovia],  that  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  accomplish.  becauK 
about  31  States  would  lose  some  of  their 
representation  in  the  electoral  vote— and 
that  is  particularly  true  of  the  smaller 
States — because  at  the  present  time,  in- 
stead of  the  vote  being  baaed  simply  on 
population  or  on  qualified  voters,  the 
States  are  entitled  to  2  votes  for  their 
Senators  and  1  vote  for  each  Representa- 
tive in  the  t6tal  electoral  vote. 

For  that  reason,  and  for  other  reasons, 
such  as  dlfferances  in  voting  qualifica- 
tions In  the  various  States,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  have  a  direct  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President    It 
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would  be  impossible  peeause  too  many 
Members  of  Congress  wish  to  preserve 
our  State  unita  and  Vbk  present  electoral 
votes  by  States  wheq  it  comea  to  the 
election  of  a  President. 

Therefore,  it  seems  io  me — and  this  is 
In  accordance  with  the  testimony  given 
at  our  hearings  that  Were  held  on  this 
subject— that  the  dosjest  we  can  get  to 
the  people  themselves  having  a  direct 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  is 
to  divide  the  electoral  vota  within  each 
State  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
vote.  That  is  the  amendment  I  have 
sponsored.  As  I  say.  I  have  simply 
sponsored  It  in  the  sanfte  words  in  which 
the  Senate  adopted  iti  by  a  more  than 
two-thirds  vote  in  19Sp. 

It  became  obvious,  lifter  we  reported 
the  amendment  to  the  floor,  that  there 
were  not  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  wobld  support  the 
amendment  in  that  form,  because  many 
Members  of  the  Senate— and,  I  might 
say,  a  majority  of  th<|ise  who  appeared 
before  our  committee— testified  that  they 
felt  the  better  system  for  electoral  re- 
form would  be  to  let  e|tch  State  keep  its 
present  electoral  votes  but  elect  named 
electors  in  the  same  manner  that  named 
Senators  and  Representatives  are 
elected.  | 

Therefore,  they  testified  In  favor  of 
that  plan  which  we  how  know  as  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan.  I  personally  felt 
that  it  was  not  as  de^rable  as  the  so- 
caUed  Lodge-Gossett  plan,  and  I  said 
so  in  committee.  However,  on  finding 
such  a  large  number!  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senata  and  of  tjhe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives favoring  |  the  proposal  of 
electing  their  electors  on  the  basis  of 
Congressional  districto  with  two  riectors 
at  large,  it  became  etident  that  if  we 
were  ever  to  get  any  electoral  reform,  we 
would  have  to  compose  our  differences. 

It  seems  to  me  that  biose  who  adhere 
to  that  plan  and  think  It  is  the  best  plan 
by  which  the  people  can  express  them- 
selves on  the  election  {of  President  and 
Vice  President  were  very  fair  in  agree- 
ing that  an  they  wanted  was  the  alterna- 
tive of  foUowing  their  program  if  their 
Stata  legislature  so  desired.  In  other 
words,  the  substituta  which  I  shaU  caU 
up  in  a  mommt  would  put  Into  effect 
the  so-called  Lodge-Gossett  |KX>posal, 
with  only  this  change: 

We  would  provide  that  instead  (rf  re- 
quiring 40  perc»it  of  the  vote  for  Sec- 
tion, as  It  was  provided  in  the  original 
amendment,  the  electoral  vote  win  be 
distributed  among  the  highest  3  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President. 
This  is  to  get  rid  o(  the  argtnnent  of 
splinter  parties,  to  try  to  get  rid  of  any 
possibiUty  that  dividing  the  vote  in  that 
way  would  Increase  splinter  parties. 

That  change  has  biwn  made  in  the 
original  resolution  as  Reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee!  on  the  Lodge- 
Gossett  amendment.  Under  this  pro- 
posed substitute,  we  Iwould  foUow  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  this 
subject  in  that  any  Stjae  which  may  so 
desire  may  provide  for  j  the  election  oX  ite 
electors  in  the  same  manner  in  which  It 
elects  Ita  Senators  and  Representatives. 

When  that  proposal  was  brought  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  it  was  felt  that  if 
the  proponents  of  the  Mundt-Coudert 
cn- 


alteraatlve  would  provide  further  that 
their  electors  should  be  bound  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  to  whom  they  are 
pledged.  It  would  be  acceptable  as  the 
only  means  of  getting  B/Mw»t^tng  through 
the  Senate  with  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
electoral  reform.  Franldy,  I  feel  that  if 
the  Mundt-Coixlert  amendment  is  the 
one  to  get  through,  it  would  be  better 
than  the  present  system,  because  the 
people  would  have  a  more  direct  say  in 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  than  they  now  have. 

This  is  what  led  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  try  to  compose  these  dlfferoMses 
and  to  support  the  substitute,  namdy. 
that  the  Mundt-Coudert  proposal  of  the 
election  of  doctors  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts would  be  foUowed  under  the  pres- 
ent amendment  We  have  had  no  uni- 
formity in  the  dection  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  Even  now 
some  of  the  States  have  the  short  baUot 
where  only  the  names  of  the  Presidoit 
and  Vice  President  go  on  the  baUot. 

Other  States  have  the  names  of  all  the 
electors  on  the  ballot  In  some  States 
electors  have  been  chosen  by  the  legia- 
lature.  In  some  States  they  have  been 
chosen  by  direct  popular  vote.  In  11 
States  we  have  had  the  election  of  the 
electors  imder  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan, 
by  congressional  districts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  was  the 
Mimdt-Coudert  plan  abandoned?  It 
does  not  now  prevail  In  any  of  the 
States.  Was  it  not  abandoned  about 
I860?        

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  think  Michigan  was 
the  last  State  to  use  the  plan,  in  1892. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Even  In  1892  Mich- 
igan was  an  isolated  State,  so  far  as  this 
method  was  ooocemed.  was  it  not? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  think  that  is  true; 
but  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  history 
of  our  country  thore  were  11  States,  in- 
cluding the  Senator's  State  of  Illinois, 
which  f oUowed  the  congressional  district 
system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  IS  it  not  true  that 
this  method  was  proposed  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  for  the  election  fA.  1800,  in  a 
letter  to  John  Jay.  then  governor,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  be  a  way  in 
which  the  Jeffersonian  vote  in  New  York 
could  be  decreased,  but  Jay  refused  to 
put  it  into  effect?  It  is  true  that  Uter 
the  Jeffersonians  thought  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage  to  use  it  upon  occasion; 
but  was  not  the  district  system  aban- 
doned because  it  was  reaUzed  that  the 
districta  were  unequal  in  sise  and  that 
such  a  method  would  offer  an  appor- 
tunlty  for  the  decision  of  the  electoral 
coUege  to  be  at  great  variance  with  the 
decision  of  the  voters  in  an  important 
State  or  In  the  Nation? 

BCr.  DANIEL.  I  am  not  sure  as  to 
the  Senator's  reference  to  our  early 
statesmen.  The  only  quotation  I  have 
In  mind  is  one  from  Madison,  in  which 
he  said,  in  effect,  that  tills  system  of 
election,  the  district  system,  was  the 
plan  which  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  in  mind,  and  It  was  used  In 
several  of  the  original  States. 

It  was  used  In  a  total  of  II  States-r- 
12.  including  Michigan. 


The  point  of  what  I  am  tryii«  to  say 
is  that  under  our  Conetituti(m  we  can 
use  this  syst^n,  and  it  is  not  a  great 
concession  to  the  supporters  of  the 
Mimdt-Coudert  plan  to  allow  the  elec- 
tors to  continue  to  have  their  right,  if 
the  legislature  ctmsents,  to  use  it.  be- 
cause, after  aU.  it  is  a  more  direa  ex- 
pression ct.  the  people,  in  my  opinion, 
than  is  the  present  method  of  "winner 
take  aU." 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  ^-^^n 
defend  the  present  system  of  "winner 
take  aU"  of  a  State's  votes. 

Ctee  of  my  objections  to  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan  is  that  Iqr  congressional 
districts  we  have  a  smaller  unit  in  which 
the  winner  takes  alL  But  it  is  much 
better,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  an  elector 
elected  Just  as  a  Representative  is 
elected  by  ccmgressional  dittrirte.  than 
it  is  for  the  total  vote  of  an  entire'  State 
to  go  to  whoever  receives  a  plurality. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  knows  the  re- 
sult of  that  It  has  caused  several  of  the 
pivotal  States  in  our  country  to  unduly 
influence  the  affairs  of  our  political 
parties,  and  to  have  an  undue  weight  in 
the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  be 
Implying  that  the  big  States  control  the 
policies  of  either  the  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican Party? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  pivotal  States.  I 
said. 

i^.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  the  big 
States,  are  they  not?  What  are  the  spe- 
cific l^ates  which  the  Senator  says  con- 
trol the  pcditics  of  the  parties? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  did  not  say  they  con- 
trol the  pontics. 

Mr.  DOUCSLAS.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor said  that  What  are  these  big 
States? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  They  have  undue 
weight  and  Infiuence.  The  large  pivotid 
States  which  I  have  in  mind  are  New 
York,  for  instance.  Ohio,  and  the  Sena- 
tor's State  of  Illinois.  They  have  undue 
weight  it  seems  to  me,  under  our  present 
system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  the 
State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Texas  certainly  does 
not  have  any  undue  weight  imdw  our 
present  system.  Only  in  exceptimal 
cases  do  we  ever  find  a  vote  so  close  in 
Texas  that  there  is  any  contest  within 
the  State.  In  the  Senator's  State  there 
is  a  great  contest.  It  is  a  pivotal  State. 
In  New  York  there  is  a  great  contest 
because  whoever  can  get  one  more  vote 
than  the  other  candidate  is  going  to 
receive  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  that 
State.  Delegates  go  to  the  convention 
and  say.  "We  must  have  a  candidate 
from  New  York,"  or  from  UliiMis.  or 
from  one  of  the  pivotal  States,  because, 
by  having  a  candidate  from  one  of  those 
States,  it  can  receive  the  necessary  plu- 
rality to  get  aU  the  State's  electoral 
votes.  In  presidential  elections  we  find 
most  of  the  cjunpalgntng  in  those  pivo- 
tal States. 

I  think  it  would  be  more  democratic  If 
the  appeal  were  made  to  a  majority  of 
the  pecQile  of  the  whole  country,  and  not 
to  just  the  people  concentrated  in  about 
tUitA  pivotal  States  in  which  a  few  votte 
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makes  so  much  difference  In  the  total 
electoral  rote. 

If  we  had.  for  Instance,  either  of  these 
mt^poaals  in  effect.  I  believe  we  would 
•ee  campaigning  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  the  vote  of  a  citizen  in 
Tennessee  would  amount  to  as  much  as 
would  a  vote  of  a  citizen  of  New  York. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  jrield? 
Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator's 
statement  about  presidential  candidates 
and  vice  presidential  candidates  coming 
from  pivotal  States  Is  not  really  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  Presidents  and  Vice 
Presidents  have  ccHne  from  such  States 
as  Missouri.  Utah,  Iowa.  Kansas.  A  few 
have  come  from  States  which  the  Sena- 
tor refers  to  as  pivotal.  About  50  percent 
of  the  American  people  live  In  the  9 
most  populoiis  states.  Each  of  these 
States  has  only  two  Senators.  There- 
fore, less  than  half  of  the  people  control 
78  of  the  96  Senators. 

I  think  when  we  consider  the  balance 
of  power  in  relationship  to  the  Presi- 
dency, Nevada,  by  virtue  of  the  two  Sen- 
ators to  which  it  is  entitled — even  though 
Nevada  has  a  much  smaller  population 
than  has  New  York — has  more  than 
equal  representation  as  compared  with 
the  State  of  New  York.  Even  though 
Nevada  might  have  a  population  ratio 
of  1  to  124  with  New  York,  the  electoral 
Tote  ratio,  as  I  tmderstand  it.  gives  Ne- 
vada a  relationship  to  the  State  of  New 
York  of  about  1  to  16  or  17. 

So  the  point  I  make  is  that  when  all 
these  factors  are  considered,  it  is  not 
only  the  xmit  vote  for  the  Presidency  we 
are  talking  about,  but  a  whole  solar  sys- 
tem of  governmental  power.  If  It  is  pro- 
posed to  change  the  balance  of  power 
of  one  of  the  elements  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  the 

others.       

Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  object  to  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do. 
Mr.  DANIEL.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  be 
opposed  to  an  amendment  which  pro- 
vided that  the  people  themselves  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  directly  on  who 
shall  be  their  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  object  to  It. 
and  I  would  do  so  on  the  practical  ground 
that  once  again  the  smaller  States,  hav- 
ing very  small  populations,  would  have 
a  disproportionate  power  in  the  counting 
process.  The  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  is  such  that  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  the  country 
could  either  defeat  or  ratify  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Thus,  while  some 
States  might  be  shortchanged  In  some 
regards  in  the  matter  of  governmental 
power,  they  would  receive  their  just 
deserts  in  other  regards. 

But  tn  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. I  maintain  that  on  practical 
grounds  the  people  In  the  smaller  States. 
would  be  deprived  of  their  electoral  vote 
on  the  basis  put  by  the  Senator,  that  is. 
If  they  were  included  in  the  direct  vote, 
as  proposed  by  Senator  Lanckk.  a  pro- 
posal  which  would  never  be  adopted.  On 
theoretical  grounds,  it  seems  to  me  it 


would  be  a  breach  of  the  agreement  made 
with  the  States  when  they  came  into  the 
Union.  At  that  time  It  was  understood 
that  they  would  have  the  same  nimiber 
of  electoral  votes  as  they  had  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  For  those  two  reasons. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  should 
not  have  the  direct  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President;  but  we  should  get 
as  close  to  it  as  we  possibly  can. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
have  any  other  objection  to  the  direct 
election  of  the  Presldfent  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No:  I  think  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given  are  stifflcient.  The 
reason  why  the  Senator  may  also  be 
against  direct  elections  is  that  it  would 
place  tremendous  influence,  a  dispropor- 
tionate influence,  in  the  major,  pivotal 
States.  So  the  Senator  wants  to  go  just 
far  enough  to  deprive  the  States  of  their 
rightful  influence,  but  not  to  go  so  far 
in  the  other  direction  as  to  give  them 
what  they  really  deserve. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  already  stated  that  he  wants 
to  see  the  electoral  vote  remain  exactly 
as  it  is  by  States,  but  within  those  SUtes 
the  Senator  from  Texas  feels  that  the  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people  should  be  reflected 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  electoral 
vote  in  each  year  that  the  country  elects 
a  President  and  Vice  President. 

Referring  to  what  I  said  a  moment  ago 
about  the  pivotal  States  having  many 
of  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  let  me  read  from  page  11  of 
the  committee  report  on  that  subject. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  after 
going  into  the  matter  quite  thoroughly, 
came  to  this  conclusion: 

First.  It  me«na  thHt  prcvktontlal  caadl- 
dates  from   tbea*  States — 

That  is.  the  doubtful  States,  under  the 
present  system — 

It  means  that  presidential  candidates  from 
these  States  have  a  marked  advantage  over 
rivals  from  other  States  In  the  nomlnaUon 
struggle.  Sixteen  major  party  candidates 
since  1900  ( 17.  If  Theodore  Roosevelt  Is  con. 
sidered  a  major  party  candidate  In  1913)  have 
come  from  New  York  or  Ohio. 

Sixteen  of  the  twenty-six  major  party 
candidates  for  President  since  1900  have 
come  from  New  York  or  Ohio. 

I  have  no  desire  to  do  any  injustice  to 
those  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  Is  not  propos- 
ing, is  he,  that  the  people  from  New  York, 
Ohio,  or  Illinois  be  disfranchised?  Is 
he  not.  in  fact,  proposing  that  the  some- 
thing less  than  one-half  of  the  people 
who  under  the  present  system  have  no 
voice  in  the  electoral  college  be.  in  fact, 
enfranchised  to  exercise  their  propor- 
tionate influence  in  the  electoral  college. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Today  close  to  one-half  of  all  the  voters 
in  the  doubtful  States  are  disfranchised. 
Their  votes  are  not  counted  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  because  they  do  not  vote 
for  the  candidate  getting  the  plurality  in 
that  State.  Not  only  are  their  votes  not 
counted  as  they  cast  them,  but  they  are 
counted  opposite  from  the  way  they  are 


cast,  because  they  happen  to  be  in  the 
minority.  Their  votes  are  counted  as  If 
they  had  cast  them  for  the  presidential 
candidate  receiving  the  plurality  within 
the  State. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
exactly  correct.  We  are  not  trying  to 
disfranchise  anyone;  we  are  simply  try- 
ing to  make  an  Improvement  In  the  elec. 
toral  system,  under  which  each  individ- 
ual voter  will  have  a  chance  to  have  his 
vote  reflected  in  the  total  vote  In  the 
electoral  college. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Texas  also  proposing  to  enfranchise,  so 
to  speak — that  is.  to  give  some  voice  in 
the  electoral  college— to  the  seemingly 
permanent  minorities  In  certain  States, 
such  as  Mississippi,  on  the  one  band,  and 
Maine,  on  the  other? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OORE.  If  the  Senator  will  ex- 
amine  the  records  of  the  past  several 
elections,  he  will  find  that  there  has  been 
a  very  strong  minority  vote  In  Maine,  but 
that  in  no  instance  has  that  minority 
vote  had  one  iota  of  influence  upon  the 
electoral  college. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  Is  correct;  and 
there  is  no  incentive  among  those  who 
might  belong  to  the  minority  party  in 
either  Maine  or  Mississippi  to  go  to  the 
polls  In  greater  numbers  or  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  election,  because  they 
feel  that  their  votes  will  not  be  counted, 
or  at  least  will  not  be  counted  as  they 
cast  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
in  the  southern  part  of  our  Nation, 
through  the  practical  workings  of  poli- 
tics, a  really  vigorous  two-party  system 
might  serve  better  the  public  Interest. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Texas  think 
that  in  both  Mississippi  and  in  Maine  a 
real,  working,  two-party  system  would  be 
encouraged  by  the  adopUon  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
made  the  finding  that  a  two-party  sys- 
tem would  be  encouraged  in  the  States 
which  do  not  now  have  it.  More  people 
would  be  encouraged  to  go  to  the  polls  in 
a  general  election.  Let  me  read  some- 
thing on  that  point  from  page  12  of  the 
committee  report: 

It  should  be  observed  that  when  sUtlstl- 
clans  compute  how  much  weight  Is  to  be 
given  to  an  electoral  vote,  they  alwajrs  us« 
the  general  election  n^ures.  Thee*  figures 
ars  usually  very  markedly  smaller  than  the 
primary  election  figures  In  one-party  States. 
In  IMS  In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  13 
percent  of  the  population  voted  In  the  pri- 
maries, while  only  about  1',  percent  vot«d 
tn  the  November  elections. 

Think  of  that;  I'i  percent  of  the  vot- 
ers in  Sjuth  Carolina  voted  in  the  No- 
vember 1946  elections. 

In  Georgia,  the  relationship  was  15  percent 
(primaries)  and  4",  percent  (general  elec- 
tions). In  Mississippi.  It  was  0  percent 
(primaries)  and  0  2  percent  (general  elec- 
tions). In  Texas.  38  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion voted  in  the  primaries:  only  6  percent 
turned  out  for  the  general  elections. 

In  presidential  years,  a  little  larger 
vote  is  turned  out  in  the  November  elec- 
tions.    The    last    presidential    election 
year.  1952.  was  an  exception.    But  an   , 
examinaUon    of    the    election    returns 
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through  a  period  of  yean  vffl  dtedoae 
that  in  the  Southern  Slates  both  Demo< 
crats  and  Republicans  stay  away  from 
the  polls  in  November  b(%ause  they  think 
that  those  States  are  going  to  vote  for  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  Democrats  reason  that  Vbert  is  no 
use  In  going  to  the  polls;  the  election  will 
go  in  our  favor  anyway. 

The  Republicans  take  no  Interest,  be- 
cause they  figure  that  th^  vote  win  not 
be  reflected  in  the  total  electoral  votes 
from  that  State,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

The  same  situation,  only  in  reverse. 
exists  in  Maine,  as  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  has  pointed  out,  and  in  some 
of  the  other  States  where  the  Republican 
Party  is  predominant. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  believes, 
does  he  not,  that  every  good  citizen  ought 
to  vote?    

Mr.  DANIEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  not  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  citizens  do  not  vote  the  fact 
that  the  names  of  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  do  not 
appear  on  the  ballot? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  In  some  States  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  make  votes 
of  the  minority  count  is  to  have  a  direct 
popular  vote  by  the  people? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  say  to  the  di'^tin- 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
that,  as  I  just  said.  I  think  the  nearest 
we  can  get  to  a  direct  popular  vote  would 
be  the  most  democratic  way  of  electing 
our  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents.  But 
there  are  two  reasons  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  myself  why  we  do  not  believe  that 
will  be  done.  However,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  who  was  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  sat  through  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee,  knows  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  like  to  get 
a  system  which  would  give  the  people  the 
best  chance  to  express  themselves.  I  feel 
the  proposal  before  us  is  the  nearest  we 
can  get  to  a  direct  election. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Why  cannot  a  Presi- 
dent be  elected  in  the  same  way  a  United 
States  Senator  or  a  governor,  or  a  Rep- 
resentative is  elected?  There  simply 
would  be  primary  elections  held  in  June, 
and  the  people  would  elect  whatever 
Republican  candidate  and  Democratic 
candidate  they  wanted  to  run  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President.  The  top  men 
would  be  placed  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  the  RepuMican  ticket,  and  the  peo- 
ple would  vote  directly  for  the  man  they 
wanted.    What  is  the  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  imagine  one  of  the 
objections  wotild  eome  from  the  Sen- 
ator's own  State  legislature.  I  think  the 
Senator  would  find  that  his  own  legis- 
lature would  hesitate  or  r^use  to  ap- 
prove such  a  proposal.  How  many  Rep- 
resentatives from  North  Dakota  are 
there? 

Mr.  LANGER  There  are  2  Represent 
tatives  and  2  Senators. 

Mr.  DANIEU  There  are  now  4  elee- 
toral  votes  in  North  Dakota.    The  State 


of  North  Dakota  gets  an  additional 
weight  In  the  electoral  college,  because, 
as  a  separate  State,  It  receives  2  votes 
for  the  2  Senators  and  2  votes  for  the 
2  representatives.  If  there  were  a  direct 
election,  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
would  not  have  as  much  of  a  say  in  the 
election  as  they  do  under  our  present 
electoral  vote  division  by  States.  There 
are  30  or  31  States  which  would  lose 
some  of  their  total  weight  in  the  election 
of  a  President  If  the  present  division  of 
the  electoral  vote  were  abandoned.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  stated  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  could  go  that  far. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  remember  the  year  when  I  pro- 
posed my  constitutional  amendment.  It 
was  voted  down  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DANIEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Before  I  did  that  I 
polled  tl^ie  people  of  North  Dakota.  By 
a  vote  of  8  to  1  the  people  of  North  Da- 
kota voted  in  favor  of  direct  elections 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  In 
election  after  election  only  about  half 
the  people  of  the  United  States  vote. 
As  the  Senator  from  Texas  said  a  few 
moments  ago.  they  are  not  interested. 
In  the  Senator's  State,  and  in  some  of 
the  other  States  in  that  part  of  the 
coimtry.  they  assume  that  whoevw  re- 
ceives the  Democratic  nomination  for 
governor  will  be  elected. 

Mr.  DANIEL.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  LANOER.  As  the  Senator  sug- 
gested. In  Maine,  the  people  probably 
asstme  that  the  Republican  nominee 
wiU  win. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  aH  of  the  little 
towns  in  the  State  of  Texas,  but  I  ven- 
ture the  guess  that  If  the  Senator  would 
go  back  over  the  history  of  Texas  he 
would  find  again  and  again  and  again 
that  a  candidate  who  came  from  a  small 
town  was  elected  as  governor  of  Texas. 
That  Is  true  in  North  Dakota.  We  have 
small  towns  with  small  populations.  It 
is  surprising,  when  one  reads  the  rec- 
ords of  our  elections,  how  time  and  time 
again  the  candidates  who  were  elected 
governors  did  not  come  from  Fargo  or 
Grand  Porks  or  seme  of  the  large  towns, 
but  came  from  small  towns.  Someone 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature became  popular  because  he  advo- 
cated things  Uie  people  liked. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  why 
in  the  United  States  of  America  the  peo- 
ple should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  for  the 
man  they  want  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  why  the  people  should  not 
elect  their  candidates  on  the  Republi- 
can and  the  Democratic  tickets,  why  a 
number  of  fellows  in  a  smoke-fUled  room 
should  hand-pick  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent on  both  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  tidcets  and  say  to  the  peo- 
ple, "Here  are  the  two  sons  of  guns.  We 
are  going  into  the  cocktail  lounge.  You 
go  out  and  fight  over  whether  jrou  want 
Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B  for  President.'*  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  are  truly  gcdng  to  let  the 
people  be  represented,  the  way  to  do  it 
Is  to  let  a  voter  go  in  a  booth,  where  he 
or  she  may  be  alone  with  his  or  her  Ood, 
and  there  determine  whether  he  or  she 
will  vote  for  Mr.  Dewey  or  Mr.  Dalles 
or  Mr.  Eisenhower,  and  Democrats  can 


decide  whether  they  want  ISr.  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Kefauver.  lir.  Daniel,  or  someone 
else  for  President.  Does  not  the  Soiator 
believe  that  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it? 

Bfr.  DANIEL.  No.  Senator.  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  as  close  to  that  as  would  ever 
be  possible  under  tthe  present  Constitu- 
tion and  the  present  division  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  in  our  country.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  the  pro- 
posal I  am  making  would  get  a  lot  nearer 
to  a  direct  election  by  the  people  than 
exists  now. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  would  not  approve  of 
it.  because  I  am  In  favor  of  abolishing  the 
electoral  college.  We  do  not  need  one  if 
the  people  vote  directly  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  Senator  tm- 
derstand that  the  proposal  now  before 
the  Senate  would  provide  that  the  people 
would  vote  directly  for  President  ftn<i 
Vice  President  in  every  State  except 
where  a  State,  by  its  legislature,  would 
decide  to  have  the  vote  by  congressional 
district? 

Mr.  LANGER.  As  I  stated  hi  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  totally  disagree. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Under  Hie  proposal,  the 
votes,  although  by  States,  would  be  di- 
rectly for  President  or  Vice  President. 
That  would  be  better  than  what  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Yes.  but  why  not  have 
a  direct  electiosi?  EvenUiaUy;  why  not 
now? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  has  an 
amendment.    I  am  sure  he  win  offer  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  Intend  to  offer  It  as 
a  substitute  a  little  later.  I  received  33 
votes  in  f av<»-  of  it  last  year. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  I  are  much  nearer  to 
agreeing  in  principle  than  are  some  who 
oppose  the  proposed  amendment,  be- 
cause some  who  oppose  the  amendment 
seem  to  oppose  it  for  a  different  reason 
than  on  the  grotmd  of  opposition  to  di- 
rect elections  of  President  and  V'oe 
President. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
further  question,  although  I  do  not  want 
to  Impose  on  the  Senator's  time.  In 
Texas,  I  take  it — not  considering  the  last 
election — thousands  of  Republicans  do 
not  vote  in  the  general  elections. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  correct,  and 
thousands  of  Democrats  do  not  vote. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  if  Republicans  lEnew  that  the 
vote  was  going  to  be  counted  in  the  sum 
total,  thousands,  and  perhaps  hundreds 
of  thousands,  more  would  vote? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  There  is  no  doubt  alwut 
that.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  wliy  the 
subcommittee,  and  a  majority  of  the  full 
committee,  voted  for  the  resolution  and 
reported  it  to  the  Senate.  We  felt 
thousands  more  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation,  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, would  come  to  the  polls  and  vote. 

Mr.  LANGER.  In  the  event  that  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate  should 
be  defeated,  would  the  Senator  be  willing 
to  vote  in  favor  of  direct  elections? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  No,  I  would  not  do  so. 
because  of  the  inequity  which  would  be 
created  as  between  the  States.  It  would 
disturb  ttie  entire  electoral  vote  which 
variotis  States  now  have.    The  States 
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lUiTc  been  allowed  to  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  as  there  arc  8en- 
•tora  and  Representatives  In  those 
States,  and.  as  the  Senator  from  Ifassa- 
ebusetts  said  a  moment  aca  I  think  it 
would  be  unfair  to  change  that. 

ICr.  LANOER.  But  in  the  State  of 
Texas  a  small  county  might  object  to  the 
present  arrangement  which  exists  in 
Texas,  might  it  not? 

lir.  DANIEL.   Does  the  Senator  mean 
In  the  election  of  a  governor? 
Mr.  LANOER.    Tes. 
Mr.  DANIEL.    No.    The  people  get  to 
vote  in  Texas. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Why  would  not  the 
same  arrangement  be  satisfactory  on  a 
national  scale? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  30  or  31  SUtes 
which  have  electoral  votes  in  the  same 
number  as  there  are  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives are  not  going  to  give  up  the 
additional  power  which  they  have.  In 
my  opinion,  that  certainly  would  be  the 
situation. 

Mr.  LANOER.  What  power  do  the 
amaller  States  have  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Furthermore.  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that 
according  to  the  evidence  before  our 
eommittee.  it  would  violate  the  aflrree- 
ment  under  which  the  original  States 
entered  the  Union,  if  we  were  to  change 
their  proportionate  voting  power  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LANOER.  It  would  not  change 
anything  at  all.  They  voted  to  enter  the 
Union,  and  tiiat  was  all  there  was  to  it — 
the  same  as  a  county  does  when  it  be- 
tomes  part  of  a  State. 

At  the  present  time.  New  York  runs 
the  show,  although  once  in  a  while  Chi- 
cago comes  into  the  picture.  But  one 
presidential  candidate  after  another 
lias  come  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  DANIEL.  Sixteen  of  the  26  candi- 
dates since  1900,  according  to  our  report, 
came  from  New  York  and  Ohio. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Yes.  I  am  in  favor  of 
having  Texas  and  North  DakoU  repre- 
sented in  that  group. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  am.  too;  and  that  is 
one  of  the  purposes  of  this  amendment, 
namely,  so  that  the  smaller  States  will 
have  better  representation  through  m- 
dividual  citizens. 

Our  amendment  goes  a  great  deal 
nearer  to  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  wants  to  have  accomplished  than 
does  the  present  system.  Our  amend- 
ment wo\ild  constitute  some  improve- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  if  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment for  direct  elections  Is  defeated,  he 
will  at  least  vote  for  our  amendment,  as 
gome  improvement. 

Mr.  LANOER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  very  unpredictable; 
be  might  do  that.     [  Laughter.  1 

Mr,  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield 
tome? 
Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield. 
Mr,  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  In  regard 
to  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  I  wish  to  take  exception 
to  the  suggestion — although  I  know  it 
was  meant  very  honestly  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas— that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment probably  would  come  closer  to  re- 


flecting the  popular  vote  than  does  the 
present  system. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out.  there  were  2  ^ustaiures — 
or  protiably  there  was  only  1,  if  we 
grant  that  the  Tllden-Hayes  contest  un- 
doubtedly was  affected  by  fraud — in 
which,  under  our  present  system,  the 
person  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
popular  votes  did  not  also  receive  the 
largest  number  of  electoral  votes. 

I  have  had  the  Library  of  Congress 
staff  make  a  study  of  the  presidential 
elections  in  the  United  States  going  back 
to  1860.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  go  back 
farther  than  that  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  because  so  many  social  changes, 
voting  changes,  and  other  changes  have 
occurred  since  that  time.  I  have  de- 
termined that  there  are  two  cases  in 
which,  if  the  Lodge-Oossett  proposal  or, 
as  it  is  now  known,  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Daniel  I  had 
been  in  effect,  the  candidates  who  ac- 
tually received  the  larger  nxmnber  of 
popular  votes,  and  who  did  also  receive 
the  larger  number  of  electoral  votes — to 
wit.  McKinley  and  Oarfleld — would  not 
have  received  the  larger  number  of  elec- 
toral votes,  and  would  not  have  been 
elected  President. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Our  committee,  after 
weeks  of  studying  this  matter,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible to  relate  the  proposed  amendment 
to  previous  elections  and  arrive  at  any 
proof  of  what  would  have  happened  back 
then  if  this  amendment  had  been  in  ef- 
fect, because  if  there  is  anything  that  is 
certain,  it  is  that  under  a  change  in  our 
electoral  system,  there  will  be  a  larger 
amount  of  voting  on  both  sides:  and 
that  m  those  cases,  the  numt}er  of  votes 
cast  was  undoubtedly  smaller  than  the 
number  of  votes  which  would  have  been 
cast  if  another  system  had  been  in  effect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  recognize 
the  force  of  that  argument.  However.  I 
think  it  is  very  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion. But  it  shows  that  this  entire  mat- 
ter is  extremely  speculative,  insofar  as 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  is  concerned.  However, 
when  one  argues  that  the  past  would  not 
be  repeated,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  who  uses  that  argimient  is  bas- 
ing his  case  on  very  dangerous  ground: 
and  I  Uke  that  view  m  this  instance 
also,  if  that  is  the  ground  upon  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  proposes  the 
amendment.  Other  than  by  judging 
from  the  experience  in  the  past,  we 
scarcely  can  test  this  proposal. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  point  out  the  effect 
on  our  two-party  system,  and  as  regards 
the  way— perhaps  illogical— by  which  we 
arrive  at  the  will  of  the  people.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  a  popu- 
lar vote  would  be  as  good  as  the  present 
system,  for  this  purpose.  Therefore.  I 
do  not  regard  the  fact  that  a  candidate 
does  not  receive  the  largest  number  of 
votes  on  a  single  day  as  being  the  test 
as  to  the  best  way  to  elect  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  accom- 
plished this  consensus,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  the  election  of  caiulidates.  but  in 
the  case  of  the  solution  of  great  prob- 
lems, by  a  system  which  is  very  difficult 


to  explain  logically,  bat  which  I  think 
Is  understood  by  those  who  have  to  oper- 
ate under  It.  I  think  the  existence  of  a 
few  41fBculties  and  a  few  logical  incon- 
sistencies. If  you  will,  in  a  system  which 
in  practice  has  worked  so  well,  does  not 
constitute  siifflcient  ground  for  changing 
that  system  lightly.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  change  the  system  under  those  dr- 
cumstances  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  believe  that  the  present  sys. 
tem  has  worked  well,  when  we  have  so 
small  a  percentage  of  the  voters  of  the 
Nation  coming  to  the  polls  and  express- 
ing their  views  by  means  of  their  votes? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  very 
glad  to  answer  that  question.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  certam  areas  where 
there  should  be  a  much  greater  vote; 
and  there  are  also  certain  areas  where 
that  situation  exists  because  the  people 
are  prevented  from  voting  by  law  or  by 
pressure.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  unduly 
partisan  or  to  excite,  by  referring  to  Ir- 
relevancles.  those  who  participate  in  the 
discussion  of  this  issue:  but  this  is  not 
an  Irrelevancy:  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  amendment  went  into  effect,  the  re- 
strictions by  which  many  persons  are 
not  allowed — either  by  law  or  by  pres- 
sure— to  vote,  would  increase,  and  in 
that  event  the  participation  would  be 
correspondingly  smaller.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment. 

As  to  the  general  question  of  whether 
it  is  desirable  for  us  to  aim  at  having 
100-percent  participation  in  voting  in 
elections,  let  me  say  I  think  that  ques- 
tion Is  largely  Irrelevant  to  our  present 
consideration,  if  I  may  say  so.  Today 
there  is  100-percent  participation  in 
voting  In  Russia,  and  abo  in  other  coun- 
tries where  there  are  dictatorships 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  accomplished 
so  much  by  mearu  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, that  I  hesiute  to  favor  the  mak- 
ing of  a  change.  So  I  believe  it  does 
not  matter  too  much  to  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  any  person  which  side  wins  an 
election.  By  that.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  I  am  not  strongly  partisan  in  respect 
to  favoring  my  party  at  any  particular 
time  and  wanting  to  make  it  as  good  as 
I  can.  But  if  we  had  deep  divisions 
among  our  people,  there  would  be  ample 
participation  In  the  elections.  However, 
such  a  situation  does  not  now  exist 
That  is  one  of  the  very  good  reasons 
why  we  do  not  have  100-percent  par- 
ticipation in  elections,  although  there 
Is  100-percent  participation  in  elections 
in  some  countries  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Of  course.  I  am  not 
advocaUng  100- percent  participation  in 
elections. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  And  I  would  not  want 
to  have  develop  in  our  country  the  con- 
ditioru  which  have  brought  that  about 
in  other  countries.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
shame  for  nearly  half  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  to 
be  casting  their  votes  for  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  never 
have  their  votes  ootmted- in  fact,  not 
only  never  have  their  votes  counted  for 
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the  candidates  for  whom  they  cast  their 
votes,  but  actually  have  their  votes 
lumped  in  and  counted  in  favor  of  the 
candidates  against  whom  they  voted. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  ReaUy,  Mr. 
President,  this  argument  amounts  to  no 
more  than  sajrlng  that  because  a  choice 
has  to  be  made  between  two  candidates, 
when  the  candidate  who  received  one 
more  than  half  of  the  votes  is  declared 
elected,  those  who  voted  for  the  losing 
candidate  are  disenfranchised.  Such  an 
argument  does  not  make  sense. 

My  people  in  New  Jersey  gave  me  a 
majority  of  only  approximately  3,500. 
In  other  words,  almost  a  majority  of  the 
voters  in  New  Jersey  did  not  vote  for 
me.  Yet  I  do  not  regard  them  as  dis- 
enfranchised, and  I  do  not  think  they 
reitard  themselves  as  disenfranchised. 
The  same  is  true  in  this  case. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  a  different 
matter.  We  elect  our  Senators  and  our 
State  officers  by  majority  vote  within 
the  State.  But  when  we  come  to  elect 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  vote  of  all  the  peo- 
ple should  have  some  bearing  and  should 
count  more  in  the  ca.se  of  the  total. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  DANIEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  think  of  a  famous 
national  convention  held  only  a  short 
time  ago.  The  Democrats  had  in  the 
basement  of  the  convention  hall,  in  Chi- 
cago, a  man  who  kept  yelling  into  a 
microphone.  "We  want  Roosevelt!  We 
want  Roosevelt!" 

And  over  in  Philadelphia,  Wendell 
Wlllkie  had  a  lot  of  forged  admission 
cards  for  the  galleries;  and  the  persons 
who  used  tho.'^e  forged  admi.^sion  cards 
entered  the  galleries  and  yelled  again 
and  again,  "We  want  Willkie!" 

What  voice  did  the  people  have  In  the 
selection  of  the  candidates  at  the  con- 
vention? It  Lb  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
people  selected  either  one  of  them. 
When  the  nominations  were  made,  the 
people  had  a  choice  b.tween  the  two. 

A  little  while  ago.  in  a  convention  a 
lawyer  for  J.  P.  Morgan  It  Co.  was  finally 
nominated.  How  many  people  in  the 
United  States  would  have  selected  that 
gentleman?  The  people  have  no  voice 
in  the  nomination  of  such  candidates. 
The  distinguished  Senator  knows  it. 
That  is  not  the  way  business  is  done.  If 
the  Senator  does  not  believe  it.  let  him 
go  back  to  the  convention  in  Chicago 
when  Lowden  and  Wood  'vere  opposing 
candidates.  Great  sums  were  spent  in 
behalf  of  the  two  candidates. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Who  was  the  man 
finally  selected?  It  was  neither  one. 
It  was  a  man  who  probably  could  not 
have  obtained  the  support  of  2  percent 
of  the  voters  had  his  name  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  popular  vote. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude my  presentation  by  sasring  that 
under  our  amendment,  which  has  been 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  we 
would  certainly  do  away  with  the  inde- 
pendent electors  we  now  have  in  this 
country,  who  are  not  bound  by  law  to 
follow  the  will  of  the  pcQple  who  vote  for 
them.  Even  though  their  names  appear 
under  the  names  of  certain  candidates 


for  President  and  Vice  President,  the 
electors  are  not  legally  boimd  to  cast 
their  votes  In  the  way  the  people  tell 
them  to  do. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  said,  that  there  have  been 
only  five  occasions,  as  I  recall,  in  which 
an  elector  cast  his  vote  differently  from 
the  way  the  people  voted.  But  had  that 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  Tilden- 
Hayes  contest  in  1876,  it  would  have 
changed  the  entire  election  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  antiquated 
electoral  college  system  is  something  we 
should  get  rid  of.  Why  should  we  have 
a  provision  in  our  Constitution  which 
we  are  sworn  to  uphold  and  obey,  when 
tK>ne  of  us  is  doing  so?  Today  our  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  States  shall 
choose  their  electors,  and  the  electors 
shall  choose  a  President.  That  is  the 
form  of  the  Constitution  today.  The 
form  is  not  being  carried  out.  Although 
electors  are  nominally  independent,  and 
have  the  right  to  vote  any  way  they 
wish,  in  most  cases  they  are  simply  cast- 
ing their  votes  the  way  the  plurality 
goes  in  their  particular  States. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
independence  of  those  electors  would  be 
taken  away,  and  they  would  be  obliged 
to  cast  their  votes  for  the  candidates 
to  whom  they  were  pledged,  under  the 
alternative  proposed  for  any  State  which 
wishes  to  follow  the  Mundt-Coudert 
plan. 

In  the  part  of  our  amendment  which 
would  apply  in  States  which  do  not  adopt 
the  Mundt-Coudert  plan,  the  vote  would 
be  divided,  in  each  State,  in  proportion 
to  the  way  it  is  cast  for  each  candidate. 
In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  nearest  we 
can  ever  come  in  this  country  to  a  direct 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  is  the  nearest 
we  can  come  to  having  the  people  of  the 
Nation  express  themselves  as  to  whom 
they  want  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  find  that  expression  counted 
in  Washington  in  the  electoral  vote. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yet  proposed  his  substitute 
for  the  original  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  intend  to  do  so  before 
yielding  the  floor. 

Mr.  IX)UOLAS.  May  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  questions  on  the  new  amendment 
after  he  has  offered  it? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  53  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  myself.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  It  Ls  designated  "3-15-56-A."  It 
is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  have  the  amendment 
read,  or  merely  printed  in  the  Rec(»i>  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point,  without  ireading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
men  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  of- 


fered by  Mr.  Dahbl  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kktattvbk.  Mr.  Mxthdt.  B£r.  Thukmond. 
Mr.  WiLET.  Mr.  DnxsKH.  Mr.  McClkl- 
LAH.  Mr.  JcinrEB.  Mr.  Ivxs,  Mr.  AimmsoK, 
Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Mansitkld. 
Mr.  Spaskmam,  Mr.  Stkhms.  Mr,  Hill. 
Mr.  WnjiJAics.  Mr.  Btro,  Mr.  Botlkr,  Mr. 
Wklkkr,  Mr.  Khowlahd.  Mr.  Oborgb. 
ISi.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Bdr.  Pm-BRicHT. 
Mr.  Flandbrs.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  E^err. 
Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Thye,  Mr.  Ervin. 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  Hollaito.  Mr. 
Smathers.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Yotmc,  Mr. 
HicKBNLOoPER.  Mr.  Capxhart.  Mr.  Frear, 
Mr.  DwcMtsHAK,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Cor- 
TOH,  Mr.  MARTIN  of  lowa,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Potter,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT.  Mr.  Bricker,  Mr.  Beicnett.  Mr. 
Robertson.  Mr.  Morse,  and  Blr.  Wai- 
Kws) .  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  certain 
language,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  the  following  article  is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  vaUd  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"AancLx  — 

-Sbctiok  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  ofBce  during 
a  term  of  4  years,  and  together  with  the 
Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term. 
be  elected  as  provided  in  this  Constitution. 
No  person  constitutionally  Ineligible  for  the 
ofllce  of  President  shaU  be  eligible  to  tiiat 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Congress  shaU  determine  the  time 
of  such  election,  which  shall  be  tlie  same 
throughout  the  United  SUtes.  UntU  other- 
wise determined  by  the  Congress,  such  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  In  November  of  the  year 
preceding  the  year  In  which  the  regular 
term  of  the  President  Is  to  begin.  Each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  such 
State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress.  The 
electoral  votes  cast  by  each  State  may  be 
cast  In  the  manner  provided  by  section  2 
or,  if  the  legislature  of  such  State  so  pro- 
vides. In  the  manner  provided  by  section  3 
of  this  article. 

"The  voters  In  each  State  In  any  such  elec- 
tion shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  persons  voting  for  members  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

"Sac.  a.  Except  In  any  State  In  which  elec- 
tors are  chosen  \inder  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3,  votes  for  President  and  Vice  President 
■hall  be  cast  by  the  people  of  each  State,  and 
the  electoral  vote  to  which  such  State  la 
entitled  sjiall  be  apportioned  among  the  3 
persomr Receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  of  the  voters  of  such  State  for  each 
ofllce  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of 
votes  received  by  each  such  person  bean  to 
the  total  number  of  votes  received  by  such  3 
persons.  In  making  the  apportionment,  any 
fractional  portion  of  an  electoral  vote  to 
which  a  person  is  entitled  shall  be  disregard- 
ed if  It  Is  less  than  one  one-thousandth. 

"Within  45  days  after  the  election,  or  at 
such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  direct,  the 
official  custodian  of  the  election  returns  of 
sxich  State  shall  prepare,  sign,  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  a  list  of  all  persona 
for  whom  votes  were  cast  for  President  and 
a  separate  list  of  all  persons  for  whom  votes 
were  cast  for  Vice  President.     Upon  each 
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Ust  than  abmn  b«  •nter«l  th«  camber 
at  Tot«a  cast  for  tach  person  whose  name  ap- 
pears thereon,  the  total  number  of  Totes  cast 
for  an  tueh  peraone,  and  the  number  ot 
electoral  votes  of  such  State  to  which  eacli 
such  person  Is  entitled. 

'*aK.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  prortslons  of 
•eetlon  a  of  this  article,  the  legislature  of 
any  State  may  prorUle  tor  the  election  of  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  number  of 
elactoral  votes  to  which  the  State  may  k>e 
entitled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  Its 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  chosen. 
Any  candidate  (or  elector  who  before  the 
•lection  has  pledged  his  vote  for  President 
or  Vice  President  to  a  specific  person  shall. 
It  alected.  cast  his  vote  for  svich  person.  No 
Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  holding 
an  oOce  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States.  ahaU  be  choeen  elector. 

"Within  45  days  after  the  election,  or  at 
such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  direct,  the 
•lectors  so  choeen  shall  meet  in  their  re- 
spective States,  and  vote  by  ballot  as  pledged 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  with  themselves.  They  shall 
name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for 
as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  per- 
son voted  for  as  Vice  President;  and  they 
shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  (jersons  voted 
for  as  President  and  of  all  persons  voted  for 
•a  Vice  President,  and  of  the  numt>er  of 
votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  Oovcmment  of  the  United  States,  di- 
nctsd  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

"Sac.  4.  On  the  6th  day  of  January  follow- 
ing the  election,  unless  the  Congress  by 
law  appoints  a  dltferent  day  not  earlier  than 
the  4th  day  of  January  and  not  later  than 
the  10th  day  of  January,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall.  In  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
th«  certificates  and  the  vote  shall  then  be 
eounted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the 
President,  and  the  person  having  the  great- 
est nuiyber  of  votes  for  Vice  President  shall 
be  the  Vice  President,  If  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral 
votes.  If  no  person  has  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President,  then  from  the  per- 
sons having  the  three  highest  numbers  of 
electoral  votes  for  such  oflire  the  Senate  and 
the  Rouse  of  Representatives  sitting  In  Joint 
session  shall  choose  such  offlcer  Immediately. 
by  ballot.  A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  Senators  and  Representatives,  and 
the  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
Votes  shall  be  choeen. 

"Smc.  5.  The  COngrera  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  choose  a  President  or 
•  Vice  President  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  have  devolved  upon  them,  and 
for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  person  who, 
except  for  his  death,  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  for  President  or  for  Vice  President. 

**9»c.  8.  The  1st.  2d.  and  3d  paragraphs  of 
section  1,  article  II.  of  the  Constitution,  the 
lath  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  section  4  of  the  aoth  article  at 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  are  hereby 
repealed. 

**a»c.  7.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on  the 
10th  day  of  February  following  its  ratifica- 
tion, but  shall  be  inoperative  unless  It  shall 
have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  within  7  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by 
the  ODngresB." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  llr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  for  some  questions 


upon  the  substitute  which  Is  now  the 
pending  question? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  53 
other  Senators  are  now  proposing  to 
supersede  the  original  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 31  would  give  State  legislatures 
the  choice  as  to  whether  they  would 
use,  first,  the  proportional  State  method 
which  was  originally  embodied  in  the 
Lodge-Gossett  proposal,  and  then  later 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KxrAUYml,  or 
second,  the  district  unit  method,  imder 
which  each  congressional  district  would 
vote  as  a  unit  for  1  elector  and  with 
3  votes  for  the  State  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  DANIEL  In  effect,  that  sUte- 
ment  is  correct.  Actually  the  amend- 
ment, as  drawn,  would  provide  that  the 
so-called  Lodge-Oossett  proposal  for 
division  of  the  vote  in  proportion  to  the 
popular  vote  shall  be  in  effect  in  every 
State,  except  where  a  SUte  legislature 
exercised  its  right  to  choose  the  alter- 
native proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  and  Repre- 
sentative COTmSKT. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Texas  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
State  legislatures  of  the  country,  almost 
without  exception  the  large  cities  are 
grossly  underrepresented? 

Mr.  DANTFL  The  Senator  from 
Texas  does  not  know  whether  or  not  that 
is  true  all  over  the  country,  but  he  does 
know  that  it  is  true  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois will  place  in  the  Record  at  a  later 
time  evidence  showing  the  degree  to 
which,  in  State  after  State  in  this  Union, 
large  cities  are  grossly  underrepresented 
in  the  State  lefTislatures.  which  will  make 
the  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  operate  under  the  Lodge-Gossett  or 
the  Mundt-Coudert  method. 

This  is  true  in  Rhode  Isl£;nd  and  Con- 
necticut. It  Ls  true  in  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware.  It  is  true  in  Georgia  and 
Florida.  It  is  true,  in  one  house,  in  my 
own  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  true  in  Texas. 
It  is  true  in  Minnesota.  It  Is  true  in 
Tennessee.  It  Is  true  In  Arizona.  It  is 
true  in  Nevada.  It  is  true  in  Michigan. 
Missouri,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  and 
Idaho.  It  is  true  to  some  detrree  in 
North  Dakota.  It  is  true  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  Mississippi. 

It  Is  true  in  most  States  of  the  Union. 
What  will  happen  will  be  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  and  his  conferees 
would  turn  over  to  grossly  unrepresent- 
ative State  legislatures  the  choice  of  a 
proportional  State  system  or  a  district 
unit  system.  But  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  present  State  unit 
system  which  they  have  all  advocated. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  I  doubt  his  pre- 
diction is  correct.  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  States  would  follow  the  propor- 
tional system,  because  that  Is  the  pre- 
ferred plan  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  affirmative  action  of  a  State 
legislature  would  be  necessary  to  adopt 
the  district  system.    The  fact  that  most 


of  the  States  which  have  tried  the  dis- 
trict system  have  abandoned  it.  would 
lead  me  to  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  States  would  not  follow  the  alter- 
native set  up  by  the  Mundt-Coudert 
plan.  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota ( Mr.  MmcoT  ]  may  disagree  with  me. 
but  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  giving 
his  opinion.  He  does  not  believe  that 
a  majority  of  the  States  would  follow 
that  system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  a  further  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  DANIEL    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  States  could  shift  back  and 
forth,  in  one  election  using  the  propor- 
tional State  system,  and  in  the  next  elec- 
tion using  the  unit-district  system? 

Mr.  DANIEL     They  could. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  there  not  be 
a  temptation  to  adopt  that  system  or 
combination  of  systems  which  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  political  par- 
ties dominant  in  various  State  legisla- 
tures, and  in  that  way  provide  a  shift- 
ing basis  of  representation? 

Mr.  DANIEL  I  have  never  held  the 
suspicion  or  had  the  worry  of  anyone 
doing  anything  with  the  amendment  for 
partisan  political  purposes  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  in  miiMl.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows 
that  in  offering  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  sincerely  would  like  to 
see  the  people  themselves  have  a  more 
direct  voice  in  deciding  who  should  be 
elected  President. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  amendment 
which  I  introduced  at  the  beginning 
would  have  provided  merely  for  the  pro- 
portional system,  which  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  voted  for  In  1»50. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  voted  for  it  in  1950, 
when  I  was  a  new  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  somewhat  unwary,  and  when  I 
believed  that  if  the  big  States  made  sac- 
rifices it  might  Induce  some  reciprocal 
yielding  en  the  part  of  other  States. 
Since  then  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
become  wiser  and  more  acquainted  with 
the  realities.  He  now  understands  that 
there  are  certain  sections  of  the  country 
which  will  yield  nothing,  ar-d  which  are 
seeking  constantly  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  large  States  and  of  the  large  cities 
and  to  hold  them  in  bondage.  The  Sen- 
ator from  IlUnois  is  a  wiser  man  now 
than  he  was  in  1950.  His  hair  is  whiter, 
but  his  wisdom  is  greater. 

Mr.  DANIEL  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  feel  that  his  larpe  Slate  and  his 
large  city  have  some  advantage  which  he 
wishes  to  preserve  under  our  present 
system? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  feels  that  the  big  cities  of  the 
eoimtry  are  largely  in  political  chains 
and,  as  he  will  develop  later,  he  feels 
that  they  are  grossly  underrepresented 
In  the  Senate  and  are  grossly  under- 
represented  in  the  House  and  are  grossly 
underrepresented  in  the  various  State 
legislatures  of  the  country. 

If  we  take  the  entire  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States,  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  sug- 
gested, the  big  cities  are  the  most  op- 
presed  and  the  least  represented.    The 
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objection  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
the  amendment  which  Is  pow  being 
offered  is  that  it  would  take  from  the 
cities  the  one  point  of  vkntage  they  have 
and  from  the  big  States  the  one  point 
of  vantage  they  now  have. 

If  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  a  great 
zeal  for  reform,  why  dojes  he  not  seek  to 
provide  universal  suffrSge  in  the  great 
State  of  Texas,  or  seek  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax,  or  seek  to  remove  the  physical 
liabilities  which  are  imposed  upon  a  large 
section  of  the  people  th«>re  and  through- 
out the  South — ^namely  the  colored  race. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Prjesident,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  hai;  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
for  questions,  not  for  a  speech.  I  even 
tried  to  interrupt  him  in  order  that 
things  would  not  get  too  far.  I  do  not 
mind  yielding  for  questions,  but  I  do  not 
yield  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  berating 
the  Senator  from  Texa^. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  berating  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  And  ^  do  not  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  intimate  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  may  not  have 
tried  to  do  what  he  could  with  respect 
to  the  poll  tax.  I  supported  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  In 
rid  of  the  poll  tax. 
things  the  Senator  from 
tioned  which  the  Sex 
might  agree  with  him 

However,  we  now  have 
stitutional  amendment, 
yield  to  the  Senator  U 
questions  that  he  may  ask  concerning 
the  constitutional  amendment,  or  with 
respect  to  the  remarks  ijhave  made. 

I  know  that  the  Senajtor  from  Illinois 
feels  that  Chicago  has  a  great  advan- 
tage under  our  present  (electoral  system 
and  that  perhaps  the  State  of  Dlinois 
has  a  great  advantage 
electoral  system  undei 
votes  cast  go  whichever 
goes  and  under  whichi 
votes  go  one  way  if  only  |a  few  more  votes 
are  cast  on  one  side  th|in  on  the  other. 
In  that  way  a  candidate  igets  all  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  a  State,  elven  though  only 
a  few  more  votes  may  h^ve  been  cast  for 
him  than  for  his  oppoc 

The  fact  gives  the  b^ 
State  of  Illinois  an  advs 
Senator  from  Illinois  woi( 

I  do  not  blame  the 
to  hold  on  to  the  advc 


ly  State  to  get 

lere  are  several 

linois  has  men- 

)r  from  Texas 

before  us  a  con- 

I  should  like  to 

rom  Illinois  for 


ider  the  present 
which  aU  the 

my  the  plurality 
system   all   the 


cities  and  the 

itage  which  the 

Id  like  to  retain. 

ttor  for  trying 

^tage  which  Illi- 


nois and  Chicago  now  have  as  against 
the  rest  of  the  country.  [  However,  I  am 
surprised  that  he  shoula  take  that  atti- 
tude in  view  of  the  fadt  that  he  voted 
for  a  similar  amendmerit  in  1950.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinpis  wish  me  to 
yield  to  him  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  d 


break  in  on  the  Senator. 


d  not  mean  to 


I  feel  very 
thought  the 


deeply  on  this  subject. 
Senator  was  taking  an  inconsistent  view. 
What  I  did  is  what  I  and  other  Senators 
do  on  occasion,  namely,  make  a  state- 
ment as  well  as  ask  a  qw  istlon.  If  I  vio- 
lated the  rule,  I  am  sorrir. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question,  however.  Docs  he  not  realize 
that   the   alternative  oiiethod   he  pro- 


poses, namely,  the  district  unit  ssrstem. 
will  disenfranchise  a  large  number  of 
people  in  congressional  districts?  I  say 
that  because  congressional  districts  are 
not  of  equal  size,  nor  do  all  voters  have  an 
equal  vote.  What  he  is  proposing  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  Georgia  county  sjrstem 
blown  up  into  a  national  system.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  DANIEL  No;  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  not  proposing  that  at  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
proposes  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  voted  for  in  1950.  I  am  propos- 
ing a  compromise  which  would  compose 
the  differences  which  exist  among  those 
who  want  electoral  reforms  and  who  be- 
lieve the  present  system  is  unfair. 

In  order  to  do  that,  we  felt  It  was 
fair  to  allow  under  the  new  amendment 
what  can  be  done  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution, namely,  the  selection  of  elec- 
tors on  the  basis  of  two  for  the  Senators, 
two  at  large,  and  the  remainder  by  con- 
gressional districts. 

Does  the  Senator  realize  that  the  ob- 
jections being  raised  by  him  now  to  the 
part  of  the  amendment  that  we  have 
added  as  an  alternative  go  to  the  present 
Constitution  as  well?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor realize  that  II  States,  including  his 
own  State,  used  the  Mimdt-Coudert  sys- 
tem of  electing  electors  at  one  time  or 
another  in  their  history? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  used  it.  but 
they  abandoned  that  system  in  favor  of 
the  State  unit  system. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  Is  correct.  Un- 
der the  present  Constitution,  however, 
any  State  that  wishes  to  do  so  may  re- 
turn to  the  Mimdt-Coudert  system,  im- 
der the  Constitution.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  great  concession  to 
say  that  imder  our  present  amendment 
we  leave  the  State  with  that  right. 

Mr.  MUNDT:  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  point  out  for  the 
Recobd  at  this  time — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  niinois  will  agree  with  this 
observation,  because  he  has  read  a  great 
deal  of  American  history — that  the  rea- 
son the  State  of  Illinois  and  other  States 
left  the  district  system  and  adopted  the 
unit  block  system  was  that  as  soon  as 
some  of  the  larger  States  had  gone  in 
the  direction  of  the  unit  block  system  it 
made  them  so  disproportionately  strong 
in  the  electoral  college  that  it  virtually 
forced  the  other  States  to  abandon  the 
district  system. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  return  to  the  quota- 
tion I  referred  to  a  moment  ago.  In  a 
letter  of  August  23,  1823,  Mr.  Madison 
wrote: 

The  distrlet  mode  was  mostly.  If  not  ez- 
cluslvely,  In  view  when  the  Constitution  was 
framed  and  adopted,  and  was  exchanged  for 
the  general  ticket  and  the  legislative  elec- 
tion as  the  only  expedient  for  baffling  the 
policy  of  the  particular  States  which  had  set 
the  example. 

That  quotation  from  Madison  bears 
out  what  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MtmoTl  has  stated. 

lii.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  my  remarks  at  a  later  time.  I  hope 


the  Senator  from  Texas  will  pardon  me 
if  I  say  that  I  think  this  amendment  is 
extremely  unfortunate  in  that  it  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  liberal  elements  in 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties.  I  hope  to  develop  that  point 
later.  At  the  moment,  I  have  no  further 
questions. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  am  surprised  at  this  statement 
that  any  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  bring  about  more  votes  in 
our  general  elections  could  In  any  way 
weaken  the  liberal  element  in  either 
party.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
liberal  elements  in  both  parties  would 
want  to  see  more  of  the  people  express 
themselves  at  the  polls.  That  has  been 
my  attitude  all  the  way  through.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  not  find  any- 
thing in  my  record  in  my  State  or  in 
this  body  which  would  prevent  the  people 
of  my  State  from  having  a  light  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  elections,  especially 
in  elections  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  worried  about  some  States  which 
might  gerrymander  their  districts  and 
may  not  set  up  their  congressional  dis- 
tricts as  they  should.  In  some  States 
which  adopt  as  an  alternative  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan  it  might  give  the 
Senator  some  concern. 

But  section  4  of  article  I  of  the  Ccm- 
stitution  provides  as  follows: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Repreaentatlves 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regu- 
lations, except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators. 

So,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  any  of 
the  States  misuse  this  power  in  electing 
electors  by  congressional  districts,  that 
Is,  by  genymandering  their  congres- 
sional districts.  Congress  woiild  have  the 
right  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  right  could  only  be  exercised  by 
Congress  in  which  the  big  States  and 
the  big  cities  which  are  themselves 
tmderrepresented  and  genymandered? 
In  other  words  Congress  is  unlikely  to 
reform  itself  on  this  point. 

Mr.  DANIEL  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  Senator  an  answer  to 
that  question,  because  I  have  never 
heard  the  argtiment  made  that  the  big 
States  and  big  cities  are  not  properly 
represented  In  the  Congress.  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  only  a 
short  time,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  it  argued  that  the  big  States 
and  the  big  cities  are  not  properly  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  big  States  are 
underrepresented  in  the  Senate  and  the 
big  cities  are  tmderrepresented  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  DANIEL  I  have  always  observed 
that  there  are  many  Representatives 
from  the  big  cities  in  the  House,  and  the 
question  of  whether  the  big  States  are 
underrepresented  in  ^e  Senate  was 
settled  long  ago  In  the  constitutional 
convention.  It  was  mie  of  the  most 
troublesome  questions,  and  it  was  settled 
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bgr  providlnt  that  each  State  shall  have 
two  Senaton.  We  have  had  that  system 
so  Umg  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
Into  a  kmg  colloquy  with  the  Senator. 
but  this  part  of  no  underrepresentation 
of  the  big  States  is  the  one  provision  in 
the  Constitution  which  cannot  be 
amended.  What  I  am  protesting  against 
is  adding  still  another  disability  to  the 
big  States  and  big  cities.  I  hope  to  de- 
▼cldp  the  fact  that  we  are  underrepre- 
aented  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  State  legislatures  and  are  fre- 
quently denied  even  the  elementary  right 
to  govern  our  own  affairs  by  home  rule 
•o  far  as  cities  are  concerned.  The  only 
way  we  have  is  some  part  in  the  election 
of  a  President.  If  this  is  taken  away  it 
win  operate  in  a  much  greater  degree 
and  the  net  result  will  be  as  additional 
underrepresentation  of  the  big  States 
and  cities.  

Mr.  DANIEL.  In  comment  on  the 
Senator's  statement,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Instead  of  talung  away  any  advantage 
that  a  State  or  a  city  might  have,  we 
are  simply  equalizing  the  matter  and  giv- 
ing the  people  of  the  entire  Nation, 
whether  they  hve  in  small  or  in  large 
States,  an  equal  amount  of  say  as  in- 
dividuals in  the  election  of  a  President 
and  Vice  President  through  the  system 
we  have  advocated  in  this  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Danixl's  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  KENNHDY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  OORK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  srield  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonmi? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield,  with  the  un- 
derstanding I  do  not  loae  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GORX,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonuB. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
tierk  win  call  the  roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roO. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
muuilmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Scott  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

nrrtoDucnow 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  31,  concerning  which 
there  has  been  little,  if  any.  public  inter- 
est or  luK>wledge,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching — and  I  believe  mis- 
taken—schemes ever  proposed  to  alter 
the  American  constitutional  system.  No 
one  knows  with  any  certainty  wtiai  will 
happen  if  our  electoral  system  is  totally 
revamped  as  Dtopcmed  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  and  the  various  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  to  it.  Today, 
we  have  a  clearly  Federal  system  of  elect- 
ing our  President,  under  which  the  States 
act  as  units.  Today,  we  have  the  two- 
party  system,  under  which  third  parties 
and  spUnter  parties  are  effectively  dis- 
couraged from  playing  more  than  a  neg- 
ligible role.  Today,  we  have  a  system 
which — in  all  but  one  instaxice  through- 
out our  history — has  given  us  Presidents 


elected  by  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote. 
I  refer  to  one  instance,  because  the  fre- 
quently mentioned  situation  in  1824.  In- 
v(dving  Andrew  Jackson  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  which  six  States  did 
not  have  popular  votes,  can  be  ignored; 
and  the  other  frequently  mentioned  case, 
that  of  the  Ilayes-Tilden  contest,  in- 
volved outright  corruption,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  electoral  commission  was 
responsitde  for  the  election  of  Hayes; 
so  in  the  175  years  of  our  constitutional 
system,  there  is  really  only  one  valid 
example  in  which  the  present  system 
produced  the  election  of  a  candidate  who 
did  not  receive  the  largest  number  of 
votes.  And  today  we  have  an  electoral 
vote  system  which  gives  both  large  States 
and  small  States  certain  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  offset  each  other. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  change  all 
this.  What  the  effects  of  these  various 
changes  will  be  on  the  Federal  system, 
the  two-party  system,  the  popular  plu- 
rality system,  and  the  large-State-small- 
State  checks  aikd  balances  system,  no  one 
knows.  Nevertheless.  It  is  proposed  to 
exchange  this  system — under  which  we 
have,  on  the  whole,  obtained  able  Presi- 
dents capable  of  meeting  the  increased 
demands  upon  our  Executive — for  an  un- 
known, untried,  but  obviously  precarious 
system  which  was  abandoned  in  this 
country  lonR  a  so.  which  previous  Con- 
gresses have  rejected,  and  which  has 
been  thoroughly  discredited  in  Europe. 
No  State  legislature,  political  party,  or 
major  group  of  citizens  has  requested 
this  change.  Any  State  legislature  which 
felt  such  a  change  to  be  more  democratic 
or  more  logical  has  been  free  to  adopt  it 
for  the  past  century.  No  statute  or  con- 
stitutional provision  prevented  the  States 
from  doing  so.  But.  with  the  -single  ex- 
ception of  Michigan,  which  quickly  aban- 
doned the  system  proposed  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31  after  a  single  trial 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  not  a  single 
State  has  done  so. 

Why  should  we  in  Cbngrcss  be  In  such 
a  hurry  to  adopt  a  drastic  const Itutlonal 
amendment  which  moRt  of  the  voters  do 
not  know  we  are  considering,  and  which 
they  certainly  have  not  demanded? 
These  are  crucial  times — and  whatever 
tiefects  may  be  claimed  in  the  present 
federalist  two-party  system,  we  at  lea.-rt 
have  knowledge  of  and  experience  with 
its  operation.  We  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  whether  these  proposed  revisions 
would  provide  adequate  machinery  to 
serve  a  country  in  the  midst  of  recurring 
foreign  policy  crises— or  whether  they 
would  lead  to  a  breakdown  in  this  ma- 
chinery, such  a*  those  we  have  witnessed 
in  Prance  and  elsewhere,  paralyzing  the 
country  before  it  could  return  to  the  old 
system.  The  world  situation  does  not 
I>ermit  us  to  take  the  risk  of  experiment- 
ing with  the  constitutional  system  that 
is  fundamental  to  our  strength  and 
leadership,  particularly  without  full 
kiu>wledge  of  the  effects  of  such  changes. 

No  urgent  necessity  for  immediate 
chanpe  has  been  proven.  No  minority 
Presidents  liave  been  elected  in  the  20th 
century:  no  elections  have  been  thrown 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives;  no 
breakdown  in  the  electoral  system,  or 
even  widespread  lack  of  conndence  in  it. 


can  be  shown.  The  evils  of  the  present 
system  alleged  by  the  proponents  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  are  decisive; 
the  benefits  they  claim  for  the  future  are 
at  best  speculative,  and  at  worst  state- 
ments exactly  contrary  to  the  result* 
more  likely  to  take  place.  There  is  ob- 
viously little  to  gain — but  much  to  lose. 
by  tampering  with  the  Constitution  at 
this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Falkland's  defini- 
tion of  conservatism  is  quite  appropri- 
ate— "When  it  is  not  nccesary  to  change, 
it  is  necessary  not  to  change." 

The  substantive  arguments  advanced 
by  the  proponents  will  be  discussed  sub- 
sequently— but  it  Is  revealing  to  note 
the  political  appeal  made  to  various 
groups.  Northern  Democrats  have  been 
told  that  the  Daniel  amerulmcnt  will 
assure  their  party  of  permanent  control 
of  the  White  House.  Southern  Eiemo- 
crats  were  told  that  the  amendment 
would  give  them  overwhelming  control 
of  their  party.  Liberals  were  told  that 
the  amendment  would  give  them  recog- 
nition by  treating  third-party  move- 
ments more  equitably.  Conservatives 
were  told  that  the  influence  of  minority 
pressure  groups  in  the  Northern  cities 
would  be  eliminated.  And  Republicans 
have  been  told  that  from  the  votes  that 
will  somehow  appear  in  the  South,  under 
the  Daniel  amendment,  or  from  gerry- 
mandering of  electoral  districts  by  Re- 
publican-dominated State  legislatures, 
under  the  Mundt  amendment,  their  party 
will  permanently  possess  the  White 
House.  It  is  dimcult  to  believe  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
accept  such  contradictory  predictions. 

Mr.  Pre&ident.  uruler  the  previous 
agreement  I  shall  yield  Uie  floor  at  this 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Davul].  who  is  the  sponsor  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  comment  on  his 
remarlts? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  With  the  un- 
derstanding that  when  the  Senator  has 
concluded  it  wiil  be  possible  for  me  to 
regain  the  floor.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DANIEL  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  not 
made  all  the  representations  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
spoken,  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  read  the 
bearings  very  carefully.  One  of  the  real 
reasons  why  I  regret  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  proposed  amendment  is  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  has  given  so  much  of  his  time  and 
conscienUous  effort  in  behalf  of  his 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  his 
amendment,  as  he  introduced  it.  and 
as  it  wa.s  reported  to  the  Senate,  was  in- 
finitely preferable  to  the  amendments  to 
his  amendment,  which  I  beUeve  he  was 
obliged  to  accept  somewhat  reluctantly. 
Therefore  I  am  completely  sincere  when 
I  say  that  I  appreciate  the  conscientious 
work  the  Senator  has  done.  As  he  has 
just  said,  my  discussion  of  the  various 
arguments  with  respect  to  the  different 
sections  does  not  apply  to  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Prcaklent.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  jleld. 
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Mr.  GORE.    I  coneuhr  In  the  obaenra. 

tlon  which  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  Just  made. 
Before  going  further,  I'  wish  to  say  that 
I  have  listened  attentively  to  the  very 
able  and  challenging  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  Junior  Senajtor  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Like  him.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment recommended  byl  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  preferable  to  the 
proposed  amendment  bjefore  the  Senate, 
which  combines  the  recommendation 
of  the  junior  Senator  ifrom  Texas  and 
the  recommendation  o|  the  junior  Sen- 
,  ator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mumrrl. 
However,  I  ask  the  Semator  this  ques- 
tion: If  he  had  to  choose  between  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  system,  which  I 
regard  as  undemocratic  and  filled  with 
potential  danger  of  the  usurpation  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  anjd  accepting  the 
proposed  change,  whichj would  he  prefer? 
Or  does  the  Senator  think  we  must 
choose  between  those  alternatives? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  am  opposep  to  the  Daniel 
amendment,  the  Mundt  amendment, 
and  the  combined  Daniejl-Mundt  amend- 
ment. I  am  opposed  tb  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  which  provides  for  direct 
election.  In  this  case.  I  am  opposed  to 
change.  Therefore,  thobgh  I  beUeve  the 
Daniel  amendment  to  |3e  preferable  to 
the  Mundt  amendment.  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  it.  even  if  it  were 
offered  separately.  However,  in  the 
combined  form,  the  levUs  are  com- 
pounded, in  my  opinioh:  and  I  believe 
that  the  benefits  which  each  might  have 
are  completely  submerged  in  this  strange 
union. 

Mr.  GORE  The  Senator  certainly 
has  great  ability  to  clalfy  his  position. 
He  has  made  it  explici;.  Does  not  the 
Senator  recognize  the  i  pprehensions  of 
a  Senator  who  comei  from  a  State 
which,  as  recently  as  1948.  was  partially 
disfranchised  through  |he  action  of  an 
elector  selected  and  plaeed  on  the  ballot 
by  the  Democratic  Partjf.  but  who  finally, 
as  a  member  of  the  electoral  college,  cast 
his  ballot,  not  for  the  candidate  whose 
electors  had  carried  the  State,  not  for 
the  candidate  whose  electors  had  been 
second  in  the  State,  bt|t  rather  for  the 
candidate  whose  electors  had  been  third 
in  the  State?  j 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  bourse,  the  Sen- 
ator has  every  right  to  be  especially  in- 
terested in  that  situation.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  is  that  of  the  12.463  votes  cast 
In  the  electoral  college !  since  1820,  only 
6  have  been  cast  contrary  to  instruc- 
tions. In  1820  one  New  Hampshire  dele- 
gate voted  for  Adams  instead  of  Monroe. 
In  1824  three  New  York  delegates  voted 
for  Henry  Clay's  opponent,  though  they 
were  pledged  to  him. 

Then,  in  spite  of  the  great  provocation 
existing  in  the  HayesiTilden  contest, 
which,  as  the  Senator  ^nows,  was  de- 
cided by  one  rote.  I  believe  one  of  the 
electors  from  Massachusetts  uttered  a 
more  or  less  classic  phn^  when  he  said 
he  was  chosen  by  the  people  not  because 
they  had  oonfldenoe  in  his  judgment,  but 
because  they  knew  what  his  judgment 
would  be.  I  believe  that  in  every  case 
since  1824.  with  the  exception  of  the 
case  which  the  Senator  hat  described  in 
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Tenneawe  in  1948.  every  elector  has 
obeyed  the  instructions  of  his  people. 

Abuses  are  alwajrs  po«slble.  However. 
I  believe  that  under  our  present  sjrstem 
we  have  made  quite  a  good  record  in  a 
democratic  society.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  support  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
which  would  prevent  any  repetition  of 
the  incident  to  which  there  has  been  ref- 
erence here  today.  I  believe  that  por- 
tion of  the  Senator's  amendment  is  most 
important.  If  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  defeated.  I 
hope  that  this  particular  section  wUl  be 
pressed,  in  order  to  avoid  throwing  an 
election  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  almost  occurred  in  1948. 
There  It  should  be  decided  upon  the  basis 
of  Members  voting  as  individuals,  and 
not  as  State  delegations,  which  might  re- 
sult in  the  election  of  a  so-called  minor- 
ity President. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Senator's  amendment,  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  press  for  action  on 
this  particular  section. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  upon  the  further  expo- 
sition of  his  views.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  Just  ac- 
knowledged that  the  present  constitu- 
tional provision  is  not  satisfactory.  I 
join  him  heartily  in  expressing  that  view. 

I  am  not  entirely  satisf  ed  with  the  pro- 
posed amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  its  will.  The  able 
and  distinguished  Junior  Senat<nr  from 
Massachusetts,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  affection  and  the  highest  of 
esteem,  and  with  whom  I  enjoy  a  warm 
personal  friendship,  is  making  a  val- 
uable contribution.  However,  I  Im- 
plore the  Senator  not  to  take  an  ada- 
mant position  against  any  change,  and 
not  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  present 
situation  when  he  has  now  acknowledged 
that  it  Is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree;  but  the  Sen- 
ator should  realize  that  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  is  the  method  of  selecting  a 
President  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  is  a  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  the  large  States  accepted 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  for  the 
same  reason  that  they  accepted  the  pro- 
vision for  two  Senators  from  each  State — 
to  get  the  Constitution  adopted.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  far  cry  from  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DaniblI.  which  would  divide  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  each  State  proportionately. 
That  is  an  entirely  different  subject,  on 
which  I  must  reluctantly  disagree  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  In  spite  of  the 
very  important  woi^  be  has  done  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Prest- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  jrleld  to  the  Sena- 
te from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  First,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his  very 
fine  statement  and  analysis  of  the  pend- 
ing joint  resolution.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  Soiator  from 
Tennessee  has  made  tt  possible  for  us 
to  point  out  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 


accept  ttie  provision  In  the  joint  resola- 
tion  with  regard  to  counting  the  elec- 
toral vote  or  even  the  provisian  with  re- 
spect to  casting  it,  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  defect  whit^  I  agree  wtth  botlx 
Senators,  ought  to  be  eliminated,  name- 
ly, the  existence  of  ttie  electoral  college 
and  chance  that  a  member  of  the  elec- 
toral college  may  go  haywire. 

That  provision,  as  well  as  the  provision 
for  coimting  the  votes,  in  the  event  that 
the  election  should  be  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  can  be  cor- 
rected without  in  any  way  involving  us 
in  the  dangers  and  difficulties  and  im- 
knowna  which  the  provisions  to  which 
I  object  would  lead  us. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  believe  that  half  of 
the  States  have  already  removed  the 
danger  of  electoral  college  delegates  not 
reflecting  the  views  of  the  States. 
States  can  take  care  of  that  situation 
themselves. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  reply  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  It  is  not  a  question  of  an 
elector  going  haywire,  as  he  said,  under 
the  present  system,  because  under  the 
jrresent  system  it  is  an  elector's  con- 
stitutional right  to  cast  a  ballot  as  he 
pleases.  Legal^  he  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  There  is  apparent  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  electoral  votes  of  an 
entire  State  could  be  cast  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  contrary  to  the 
first  choice,  to  the  second  choice,  and 
even  to  the  third  choice  of  the  people 
of  that  State. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  srield  further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yidd. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  must  dis- 
agree with  the  statement  that  an  electcn'. 
even  though  there  may  be  no  law  in 
his  State  requiring  him  to  do  so,  is  free 
to  cast  his  vote  as  he  wishes.  He  is  not 
free,  imder  our  system.  He  is  under  the 
greatest  obligation  to  conform  with 
the— 

Mr.  GORE.  Which  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Yes;  a 
moral  obligation,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  alL  Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  accept  ttie  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  regard  to  be  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  in  order  to  accept  other 
proviBifms. 

Mr.  EXNNEDY.  I  am  glad  that  we 
have  been  able  to  isolate  that  issue,  and 
that  people  will  not  feel  that  they  must 
support  the  entire  amendment  on  the 
groond  that  their  only  choice  is  b^ween 
that  and  nothing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  srield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  at  the  moment  seems  to 
be  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing 
a  camel?  I  hope  diuing  the  course  of 
the  debate  the  proportions  of  the  gnat 
which  he  rejects  and  the  proportions  of 
the  camel  whi^  he  accepts  may  become 
manifest  and  tning  the  Senattnr  from 
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out  our  history— has  given  us  Presidents     even  widespread  lack  of  conHdence  In  It, 


Ml.  KENNEDY. 


I  yield. 


since  1834.  with  the  exception  of  the 
case  which  the  Senator  has  described  In 


Tenneaeee  has  made  tt  possible  for  us 
to  point  out  that  It  is  not  necessary  to 


the  camel  whlMi  he  accepts  may  become 
manifest  and  toing  the  Senat<»r  from 
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Tennessee  back  to  his  usiial  clear  per- 
ception of  the  issues. 

Bir.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  resembles 
neither.     [Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [  Mr.  Mxtnot  1 
stated  that  the  district  plan  is  the  plan 
advocated  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
They  did  It  at  a  time  when  they  con- 
ceived the  electoral  college  to  be  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  people  and 
when  thes'  had  no  conception  of  the  rise 
of  large  political  parties.  So  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation  has  been  different 
from  the  way  in  which  they  conceived  it. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  stated  that 
certain  States  had  an  undue  influence  in 
the  election  of  a  President.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  that  the  solid  South  has 
127  electoral  votes,  based  on  an  average 
of  5  million  popular  votes,  which  is  a 
very  strong  position  in  connection  with 
representing  nearly  45  mijlion  people. 
Having  a  vote  of  one-eighth  of  the  coun- 
try at  large  and  a  fourth  of  the  electoral 
votes,  it  would  indicate  that  those  States 
have  a  disproportionate  influence. 

In  May  of  last  year.  Senate  ijint  Res- 
olution 31  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  amendment, 
known  as  the  Daniel-Kefauver— for- 
merly Lodge-Gossett — amendment,  pro- 
vides for  a  system  of  proportional  voting, 
whereby  the  electoral  vote  for  each  State 
Is  divided  among  the  various  candidates 
In  the  same  proportion  as  the  popular 
vote  cast  within  that  State.  Recogniz- 
ing that  the  present  requirement  of  an 
electoral  vote  majority  would  be  more 
dllBcxilt  to  achieve.  Inasmuch  as  splinter 
parties  would  also  be  receiving  electoral 
votes.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  low- 
ered this  requireo^ent  to  40  percent. 

The  committee  rejected  Senate  Joint 
ResoluUon  3.  the  so-called  Mundt-Cou- 
dert  proposal,  or  district  system,  whereby 
the  electoral  vote  for  each  State  would 
be  divided  In  the  same  manner  as  that 
State's  Senators  and  and  Representatives 
were  elected,  namely,  two  electoral  votes 
representing  the  State's  two  Senate  seats 
being  awarded  to  the  candidate  who  car- 
ried the  entire  State,  and  the  electoral 
vote  representing  each  congressional  dis- 
trict being  awarded  to  the  candidate  who 
carried  that  district. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HtrvPHRrv]  proposed 
still  another  substitute  amendment  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31.  under  which 
each  State  would  retain  two  electoral 
votes,  to  be  awarded  to  the  candidate 
carrying  that  State,  but  dividing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  531  electoral  votes  cast 
for  them  without  regard  to  State  lines. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
LAifonl  and  other  Senators  also  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  provide  for  elec- 
tion of  the  President  by  direct  popular 
vote,  without  regard  to  State  lines. 

On  March  15.  or  less  than  1  week  ago, 
the  sponsors  of  both  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 31  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3 
Joined  in  offering  a  new  compromise 
proposal  as  a  substitute  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31. 

This  compromise  amendment  submits 
both  plans  to  the  States  for  ratification, 
and  permits  each  State  to  take  its  choice. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  DanulI 


announced  to  the  press  that  neither  plan 
would  have  passed  the  Senate,  inasmuch 
as  the  proponents  of  each  opposed  the 
other:  so  the  sponsors  combined  both 
plans  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  everyone. 

In  short,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  to  say  to  the  SUtes.  "We  can- 
not agree  on  any  single  system  for  elec- 
toral reform,  and  in  fact  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  either  one  of  them;  therefore, 
we  are  giving  you  your  choice." 

There  is  a  constitutional  obligation 
to  consider  which  proposal  is  best  on  its 
merits,  and  affirmatively  to  rpprove  or 
disapprove  of  each  for  refeiral  to  the 
several  States. 

That,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  circumven- 
tion of  the  constitutional  amendment 
procedure  as  proposed  by  the  founding 
fathers. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield, 
Mr.  DANIEL.  WiU  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  today  the  States  have  the 
choice  of  any  method  of  naming  their 
electors  which  they  might  desire  to  use? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  After  reading  the 
hearings,  after  listening  to  the  Senators 
discuss  the  deficiencies  of  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan,  and  after  hearing  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  discuss  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Daniel-Kefauver  plan, 
suddenly  to  find  them  linked  together 
seems  to  be  a  strange  combination,  ar- 
rived at  only  in  order  to  get  two-thirds 
of  the  vote. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  No.  What  I  asked  the 
Senator  was  if  it  was  not  true  that  to- 
day the  States  have  a  choice  of  any  plan 
they  might  desire  to  use  in  order  to 
liame  electors. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  they  have  made 
that  choice.  Woxild  the  Senator  from 
Texas  object  to  this?  Would  he  object 
to  the  present  plan's  being  included 
among  the  choices  to  be  given  to  the 
States? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Yes.  I  would.  I  feel 
the  present  plan  is  outmoded,  works 
many  handicaps,  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Texas  deny  to  the  States  the  op- 
portunity, which  they  are  using,  to  fol- 
low the  present  plan,  and  to  force  them 
to  choose  between  two  other  plans,  both 
of  which  could  have  been  put  into  effect, 
if  it  had  been  desired  to  do  so.  but  as  to 
which,  of  course,  there  was  no  desire  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  DANIEL.     One  of  them  could  not 
have  been  put  into  effect  in  Texas.    The 
Lodge-Gossett  plan  could  not  have  been 
put  into  effect  in  the  present  situation. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  true. 
Mr.  DANIEL.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  observation  con- 
cerning his  remarks  as  to  the  differences 
between  the  Senator  from  South   Da- 
kota and  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DANIEL.    True,  each  of  us  argued 
that  his  own  plan  would  be  better;  on 
the  other  hand,  i  think  it  will  be  found 
that  each  of  us  acknowledged  that  the 
plan  of  either  would  be  better  than  the 
method  which  is  in  existence  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  remember  the 
Senator  discussed  Harris  County,  Texas, 
which,  as  l  remember,  has  one-sixth  of 


the  population  of  Texas,  even  though 
there  are  22  Representatives  from  Texas. 
The  Senator  suggested  that  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan  would  be  an  invitation  to 
that  sort  of  procedure  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  one  argimfient  which  I  made  against 
the  Mimdt-Coudert  plan.  Even  thouch 
that  be  true.  I  feel  it  is  a  better  system 
than  is  in  existence  today. 

I  have  no  idea  that  the  SUte  of  Texas 
would  ever  adopt  the  alternative  offered 
by  the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan,  because  our  State 
has  been  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
Gossett-Lodge  plan  of  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  were  from  Texas, 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  as  Representa- 
tive Gossett  was.  The  Senator  has  given 
us  the  1948  figures.  Under  the  Senator's 
proposal,  there  would  have  been  15.0 
electoral  votes  for  Truman,  and  5  6  for 
Dewey.  In  other  words,  there  would  have 
been  a  margin  of  9.4. 

For  the  SUte  of  Illinois,  which  the 
Senator  suggested  had  a  disproportionate 
Influence,  there  would  have  been  14.0  for 
Truman  and  13.8  for  Dewey,  making  a 
margin  of  .2  in  the  electoral  vote  balance, 
while  for  the  State  of  Texas  the  margin 
would  have  been  9.4. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be 
taken  away  all  the  influence  Illinois 
would  have  with  its  population  of  8  mil- 
lion or  9  million,  while  the  slightly 
smaller  population  of  Texas  would  have 
had  a  margin  of  9.4  balancing  the  elec- 
toral scales.  I  think  that  would  have 
been  unfortunate  for  Illinois.  It  would 
have  been  repeated  in  New  York. 

New  York  is  the  largest  SUte  in  the 
Union.  It  has  only  2  Senators,  but  it  has 
43  Represenutives.  One  of  New  York's 
great  hopes  of  recapturing  its  relative 
loss  of  Influence  in  the  legislative  branch 
Is  to  have  an  effective  Influence  on  the 
presidency. 

In  1948.  28.2  percent  of  the  electoral 
votes  were  for  Truman,  and  21.6  percent 
were  for  Dewey,  a  difference  of  6.6.  com- 
pared with  Texas'  margin  of  9.4  electoral 
votes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  using  percenUges. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  using  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  electoral  vote. 

Mr.  DANIEL.    On  a  percentage  basis 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Yes. 

Mr  DANIEL.  If  the  Senator  wlU  read 
the  distribution  of  electoral  votes,  he  will 
sec  that  New  York  has  an  electoral  vote 
in  proportion  to  iU  population.  The  Sen- 
ator U  reading  figures  perUinlng  to  an 
election  in  which  the  Lodge-Gossett  plan 
was  not  in  effect.  If  the  Lodge -Gossett 
plan  had  been  in  effect.  I  imagine  the 
figures  would  have  been  quite  different. 
More  people  would  have  gone  out  to 
vote  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  with  the 
sUtement  which  the  Senator  made  about 
the  Lodge-Gossett  plan.  I  agree  that  a 
prediction  cannot  be  made  for  the  future 
on  the  basis  of  what  has  happened  In 
the  past — at  least,  with  cerUinty.  But 
an  indication  is  given.  We  know  from 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  that  what 
I  have  read  would  have  happened.  I  also 
know  from  reading  the  Rscoso  that  on 
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at  least  three  oceaaioiu  under  the  Lodge- 
Gossett  plan  there  woxild  have  been  a 
President  who  was  a  minority  candidate 
in  the  election.  I  thinic  on  three  oc- 
casions there  would  have  been  a  Presi- 
dent elected  by  one  part^,  while  the  op- 
posite party  would  have  [been  in  control 
of  Congress.  i 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
MassachusctU  realize  that  under  the 
present  system  there  hkve  been  three 
Presidents  elected  who  received  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  has  been  only 
one  occasion,  because  ths  Tilden-Hayes 
election  was  fraught  with  oomiption. 
It  was  won  as  a  result  of  an  electoral 
commission  making  a  decision  that 
caused  Hayes  to  win  the  election. 

In  the  1824  case  of  Adams.  Jackson, 
and  Crawford,  there  is  no  Indication  that 
the  votes  that  went  for  Crawford.  Adams, 
and  Clay  would  have  goiie  for  Jackson. 
Jackson  was  a  minority  candidate, 
in  any  case.  So  that  is  not  a  good 
example.  < 

Mr.  DANIEL.  In  the  record  tt  the 
hearings,  at  pase  331,  tt  ere  is  a  listing 
prepared,  I  believe,  by  Jie  Library  of 
Congress  of  PresidenU  alio  received  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  pcpular  vote. 

In  1824.  John  Q.  Adams;  In  1876. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes;  In  1888,  Banjamin 
Harrison  were  the  Presidents  who  re- 
ceived less  than  a  plurality  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  from  1824  to  195: . 

The  fraud  which  Is  continually  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Hayes-lildcn  case  was 
a  fraud  that  grew  up  under  the  present 
electoral  system  which  is 
today. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.     Oh. 
was  discovered  as  a  res\ilt  of  the  New 
York  Times'  refusal  to  axept  the  elec- 
tion of  Tilden.    On  the 

election,  the  Times  sent|   „ „ 

the  various  SUtes  to  mal^e  certain  that 
they  held  the  line  for  Hayes ;  thus  it  was 
as  the  result  of  Senator  Ll^nar  and  other 
Influential  members  of  the  electoral 
commission  making  a  deal  that  Hayes 
would  withdraw  Federal  troops  from  the 
South  that  they  agreed  to  accept  the 
election  of  Hayes. 

That  was  the  reason  fdr  the  result;  It 
was  not  becau.se  of  an  I  unsatisfactory 
electoral  voting  system. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  But  the  situation  arose 
tmder  the  electoral  system  which  is  in 
operation  today.  \ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct;  but 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  lit.  There  was 
no  connection  between  the  two.  It  oc- 
curred, of  course;  but  it  Was  not  directly 
connected  with  it.  There  was  no  cause 
and  effect  relationship. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  But  there  would  not 
have  been  any  electoral  commission 
intervening  in  the  matter  If  the  votes 
had  been  counted  either  by  congressional 
districts  or  in  proportion  to  the  popular 
vote  and  cerUfied  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  as  provided  in  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  quote  briefly 
from  a  book  on  the  Presidency: 

Had  It  not  been  for  four  Journalists,  sitting 
up  Uukt  night  in  the  M«w  York  TlmM  oOos, 
that  would  hav*  teen  the  oOleUl  result. 
But  these  four  men  changed  the  courae  at 
hlBtory.     As  they  watched  the  returns  in 


being  followed 
no,  the  fraud 


the  mtif  nomlag  hours,  a  dlqiateh  earns 
In  from  X>emocratte  State  Cbalnnaa  Magone: 
*neaae  gtve  your  estimate  of  electoral  votea 
aeeured  for  TUden.  Answer  at  onee."  The 
four  Rapoblleaa  edltcra  gueaaed  that  the 
Damocrata  were  uncertain  of  tta*  elaetoral 
result  In  the  Sooth. 

One  of  the  four — Jalbn  O.  Beld.  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Ttmea— rushed  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  hotel  where  ^■'^*>»^*'h  Chan- 
dler, chairman  of  the  Republican  congres- 
sional oommlttee,  was  sleeping  in  sweet 
exhaustion,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  election, 
partly  from  the  drinks  he  had  consumed 
during  the  night.  The  two  men.  one  dead 
sober  and  the  othtr  In  not  quite  the  same 
condition,  evolved  a  plan.  Telegrams  were 
sent  out  to  the  BepubUean  Party  heads  In 
Louisiana.  South  Carolina,  and  Florida: 
"Hayes  Is  elected  If  we  have  carried  South 
Carolina.  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Can  you 
hold  your  State?    Answer  at  once." 

The  second  edition  of  the  Times — at 
6:a0— gave  TUden  184  and  Hayes  181  votes 
(assuming  Lotilsiana  and  South  Carolina  for 
Hayes).  Tlldcn  needed  1  more  vote  for  his 
election,  as  185  constituted  the  majority. 
But  the  newcpapers  stated  that  Florida  with 
Its  four  votes  T;as  doubtful.  Therefore.  -If 
the  Republicans  have  carried  that  State,  as 
they  claim,  they  wlU  have  186  votee — a  ma- 
jority of  1."  Thus,  the  struggle  to  secure 
the  1-vote  majority  began,  keeping  the  coun- 
try In  a  sUte  of  wild  excitement  for  weeks 
to  coma.  y 

The  next  day  the  now-sober  Chandler  an- 
nounced: "Hj»yes  has  185  electoral  votes  and 
U  elected."  But  Hayee  was  not  so  confident. 
He  said  In  an  Interview  In  Cincinnati:  "I 
think  we  are  defeated  in  spite  of  recent  good 
newa.  X  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Z>emo- 
crau  have  carried  the  country  and  elected 
TUden." 

In  the  1824  case,  the  rote  was  not 
counted  In  six  SUtes. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Texas  stated 
there  were  three  cases.  I  believe  we 
should  ret  this  correct.  There  is  no  sense 
in  di^mirsing  the  past,  because  the  past 
is  a  pretty  good  indication  for  the  fu- 
ture. As  I  have  Indicated,  there  Is  really 
only  one  case  In  the  past  in  which  a 
minority  President  was  elected. 

Offsetting  this  1  case  are  3  elections  In 
which  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  would 
have  elected  3  minority  Presidents.  The 
proposal  before  us  would  have  given  the 
country  3  minority  Presidents  instead 
of  the  3  majority  Presldente  who  took 
office. 

In  1880.  under  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31,  Hancock  would  have  defeated  Gar- 
field in  the  electoral  vote,  while  losing 
the  popular  vote. 

In  both  1896  and  1900,  Bryan  would 
have  become  President  by  virtue  of  the 
electoral  vote  tmder  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 31.  instead  of  McKinley.  who  won 
the  popular  vote. 

When  we  talk  about  what  the  past  has 
shown,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  the 
resulU  were  under  the  existing  proce- 
dure. Under  this  proposal,  there  would 
have  been  3  cases  which  would  have 
given  a  bad  result.  There  would  have 
been  3  cases  in  which  there  would  have 
been  a  President  of  1  party  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  term  and  a  Congress  con- 
trolled by  the  other  party.  I  do  not  think 
that  has  happened  in  any  other  case  in 
our  history. 

The  two  schemes  Joined  together  by 
this  shotgun  wedding,  moreover,  are 
wholly  Incompatible,  the  q>onsors  ot 
each  having  thoroughly  and  accurately 


assailed  the  merits  of  the  other  over  the 
years.  The  Mundt  propo«al  multiplies 
the  general  ticket  syston;  the  Daniel 
proposal  abolishes  It.  The  Mundt  pro- 
posal continues  the  importance  of  States 
as  uniU  for  electoral  purposes;  the 
Daniel  proposal  reduced  it.  The  Mundt 
plan  keeps  the  electoral  college;  the 
Daniel  plan  abolishes  it.  And  yet  it  Is 
now  proposed  that  the  Senate,  being  un- 
able to  give  iU  approval  to  either  sys- 
tem, should  lump  them  together  and  give 
each  SUte  IU  choice.  No  surer  method 
of  Introducing  confusion  and  loss  of 
public  confidence  in  our  electoral  system 
could  be  devised. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  two 
minor  but  worthwhile  changes  are  in- 
cluded in  these  amendments:  One,  the 
office  of  presidential  elector  is  either 
abolished  or  made  specifically  nondiscre- 
tionary,  which  would  make  impossible 
the  never-realized  fear  of  electors  de- 
feating the  popular  will  by  casting  their 
vote  for  the  losing  candidate;  and,  two. 
when  a  presidential  election  is  thrown 
into  the  Congress,  it  would  be  decided  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  Joint  meeting,  a 
more  democratic  method  than  the  pres- 
ent procedure  whereby  the  Members  of 
the  House,  voting  as  SUte  units,  decide 
the  presidential  election. 

If  the  amendment  were  confined  to 
these  two  changes,  which  correct  mincu: 
but  obvious  defecU.  the  prop(»al  would 
not  be  objectionable;  but  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  reconstitute  our  entire 
electoral  system  to  accomplish  these 
minor  changes. 

I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  Constitution  at  this  time. 
The  present  system  has  served  us  well. 
IU  advantages  are  well  known.  But  the 
consequences  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, however  desirable  they  may  aiH 
pear  to  be,  cannot  be  foretold. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  said 
there  is  no  use  going  back  over  the  past 
figures.  They  show  that  in  only  one  case 
the  present  system  has  not  provided  for 
the  election  of  the  candidate  voted  for 
by  the  majority.  But  to  go  back  ovjar 
past  history  and  predict  what  would 
have  haiq)ened  if  the  proposal  had  been 
in  effect,  it  is  said,  does  not  give  a  fair 
picture.  The  f  acU  indicate  it  would  have 
a  most  unfortunate  effect. 

I  am  sure  the  Langer  amendment, 
while  purporting  to  be  more  democratic, 
would  increase  the  power  of  and  encour- 
age splinter  parties,  and  I  believe  it 
would  break  down  the  Federal  system 
under  which  most  States  entered  the 
Union,  which  provides  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  to  insure  that  no  area  or 
group  shall  obtain  too  much  power. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  DakoU  would  have  the 
very  beneficial  effect  of  expanding  the 
electorate  and  of  eicouraging  people  to 
vote  in  areas  where  they  do  not  now 
vote.  That  would  be  a  good  thing,  but 
I  am  afraid  we  would  not  get  two-thirds 
of  the  necessary  votes  to  ajiprove  such 
an  amendment.  In  addition,  the  claim 
would  be  made  that  the  SUtes  came  into 
the  Union  with  the  undCTStanding  that 
Sectoral  votes  would  be  assigned  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  population, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
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people  ToUziff.  Therefore,  I  would  say 
It  would  be  better  to  keep  the  present 
system,  even  though  there  are  many 
adrantages  to  the  system  proi)06ed  by 
the  Senator. 

Under  the  proportional  voting  sjrstem. 
the  lllcelihood  of  a  President  who  had  a 
lesser  number  of  popxilar  votes  being 
elected  would  be  greatly  decreased. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  now  re- 
turned to  the  floor.  I  wanted  to  point 
out  that  under  his  proposal  there  would 
have  been  three  Presidents  elected  who 
were  minority  candidates  from  the  view- 
point of  popularity:  Bryan  twice  and 
Bancock  once,  as  opposed  to  the  one  case 
involving  Harrison. 

Mr.  DANIELl  Of  course,  the  commit- 
tee seems  to  feel  that  there  are  three 
cases  in  which  Presidents  were  elected 
with  less  than  a  plurality  of  the  votes. 
As  to  both  of  those  examples.  I  will  say 
that  if  there  had  been  in  effect  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  let 
the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard  in  the 
electoral  votes  when  they  are  counted 
here  in  Washington,  we  might  have  had 
ft  different  result. 

In  my  opinion,  and  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  also,  it  is  impossible  to 
try  to  relate  the  presently  proposed  sys- 
tem back  to  an  election  20  or  30  or  50 
years  ago,  and  say  the  same  thing  would 
have  happened  had  we  had  this  system. 
I  am  convinced  we  would  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent vote.  We  would  have  had  so 
many  more  voters  participating,  if  there 
had  been  either  of  the  proposed  systems 
In  effect,  that  I  Just  doubt  that  the  com- 
parisons as  to  what  would  have  hap- 
pened in  the  past  under  the  proposed 
system  are  valid. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  there 
to  any  doubt  that  probably  a  greater 
numt>er  of  people  would  have  voted,  but 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  proportion 
would  have  been  any  different.  There  is 
no  indication  that  there  is  a  great  res- 
ervoir of  Republicans  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  the  Senator  has  suggested. 
By  examining  the  primary  figures  and 
the  presidential  figures,  and  by  examin- 
hig  the  registration  figures,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  great  reservoir  of  Re- 
publican votes,  and  that  people  would 
come  out  and  vote  when  they  knew  their 
/rotes  were  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  associate  myself  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said, 
when  he  points  out  that  by  changing  the 
rules  of  the  game  after  the  game  has 
been  completed,  there  is  no  way  in  the 
world  to  tell  how  the  game  would  have 
been  played  luider  different  rules,  except 
by  replasring  the  game.  I  do  not  think 
comparisons  of  figures  imder  the  pro- 
posed program  and  applying  them  to 
elections  which  took  place  10,  20,  or  50 
years  ago,  have  any  significance  whatso- 
ever. 

As  to  registration  figures.  I  have  talked 
with  hundreds  of  northern  Republicans 
who  have  moved  into  Dixie  and  who  have 
told  me — and  I  know  they  have  told  me 
correctly — that  when  they  get  down  into 
the  South  they  register  as  Democrats; 
but  when  there  is  an  opportimity,  as 
there  was  in  the  1952  election,  and  the 


possibility  of  sweeping  a  1 -party  State  to 
a  2-party  State  in  the  general  elections, 
they  vote  Republican.  But,  because  of 
the  1-party  system.  Republicans  in  Texas 
and  in  South  Carolina  may  register  as 
Democrats.  When  they  move  to  South 
Dakota,  Democrats  register  as  Republi- 
cans to  vote  in  the  Republican  primaries, 
but  in  the  elections  many  of  those  Demo- 
crats vote  for  the  candidates  of  their 
choice.  So  I  do  not  think  that  compar- 
ing primary  statistics  is  very  effective. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  breakdown  for 
the  registration  figures  for  Louisiana 
are:  Republicans.  2.221:  Democrats. 
999,370.  I  think  Florida  and  Texas  have 
the  best  hope  for  the  Republicans  of  any 
Southern  States.  In  the  general  elec- 
tion, there  were  in  Florida.  136.376  Re- 
publicans and  1.215.775  Democrats.  In 
the  primary  elections  there  were  131.264 
Republicans  versus  1.197.437  E>emocrat8. 

To  be  honest  with  the  Senator,  these 
amendments  would  insure  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  be  a  permanent 
minority  party  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  larger 
potential  Republican  vote  there,  nor  do 
I  Uiink  there  is  a  potential  Democratic 
vote  in  Vermont.  In  the  case  of  a  major 
overturn,  as  happened  in  Maine,  they  do 
have  an  opportunity.  But  they  have 
never  done  it  over  a  period  of  30  or  40 
years. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Ma<'sachusetts  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  no  more  significant  or  mean- 
ingful to  argue  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  building  a  Republican  Party  in  Flor- 
ida, for  example,  because  the  registra- 
tion there  is  so  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic, than  to  say  that  in  1952  a  great 
many  more  persons  in  Florida  voted 
Republican  than  voted  Democratic,  and 
therefore  Florida  must  be  a  RepubUcan 
State? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat his  question,  please? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  In  1952  a  great 
many  more  persons  in  Florida  voted 
Republican  than  voted  Democratic. 
Therefore,  would  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  conclude  that  Florida  is  a 
Republican  State? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     No. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Neither  would  I. 

So  my  point  is  that  primary  elections 
statistics  mean  little  or  nothing  in  the 
case  of  a  one-party  State.  I  myself  live 
in  what  is  a  one-party  State,  although 
perhaps  not  as  much  so  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Southern  States.  But  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  my  State  has  been  largely 
a  one-party  State.  In  many  of  the  coim- 
ties.  a  Democratic  official  has  not  been 
elected  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In 
many,  many  cases  the  voters  say.  when 
they  reach  the  polls.  "I  guess  I  will  vote 
Republican." 

I  repeat  that  the  statistics  on  primary 
elections  mean  very  little,  if  anything, 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  may  point  out  that 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  when  the  people 
were  stirred  up  over  the  local  situation, 
they  elected  a  Democratic  governor  in 
1954. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    That  proves  my  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  when  we  exam- 
ine the  figures  for  the  last  40  or  50  years, 
in  the  case  of  the  Southern  States,  we 


do  not  find  that  there  has  been  a  strong 
reservoir  of  Republican  support  there. 
If  that  were  so,  there  would  have  been 
an  Increasing  Republican  vote. 

The  point  is  that  if  this  amendment 
were  to  go  into  effect,  and  If  the  elec- 
toral votes  were  to  be  divided  propor- 
tionately, there  would  be  an  increase  In 
both  the  primary  and  the  general  vote, 
but  the  proportion  would  remain  the 
same.    That  is  my  honest  opinion. 

VLr.  MUNDT.  Why  does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  t)elieve  there  Is  so 
small  a  vote  in  the  average  fall  election 
in  the  Southern  States — for  instance,  in 
the  State  of  Georgia? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Because  most  of  the 
people  there  are  Democrats,  and  they 
know  that  the  State  will  go  Democratic. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely.  So  if  a  two- 
party  sjrstem  were  encouraged,  there 
would  be  greater  participation  in  the 
voting. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  but  in  my  opin- 
ion the  relationship  between  the  two 
figures  would  not  thus  be  changed.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
feels  that  there  would  be  a  change,  l)e- 
cause  he  favors  the  amendment.  But  in 
my  opinion,  after  examining  the  figures 
for  the  primaries  and  after  examining 
the  figures  for  the  registrations,  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  not  gain  enough  in 
the  South,  in  proportion  to  what  It  will 
lose  in  the  pivoUl  States.  I  do  not  think 
the  Republican  Party  can  win  without 
carrying  those  States,  k)ecause  it  suffers 
such  a  disadvantage  in  the  Southern 
States.  So  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  the  effect  would  be  to  neutralize 
the  vote  in  the  pivotal  States.  Unless 
there  were  a  great  Republican  tide  in  the 
Southern  States,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  anticipates  would  be  the 
case — although  he  does  not  have  any 
statistical  evidence  to  support  his  view — 
in  my  opinion  if  the  amendment  went 
into  effect,  the  Republican  Party  would 
be  permanently  a  minority  party. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Ldt  me  point  out  that,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  Mupdt-Coudert  alter- 
native. In  a  one-party  £tate  It  does  not 
matter  what  the  system*  is;  in  a  really 
one-party  State,  that  party  gets  100  per- 
cent of  the  votes  for  the  governor,  for 
instance.  ^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
me?     

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  3rield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
States  which  from  time  to  time  swing 
from  one  side  to  the  other;  it  diminishes 
very  much  the  importance  of  the  votes 
in  those  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  even  in  closely  contested 
elections,  there  is  a  much  smaller  vote 
in  the  South  than  there  is  in  the  North. 
In  my  opinion  that  is  because  of  the 
habits  and  situations  in  particular  areas. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to 
this  matter.  I  think  he  will  agree  that 
there  will  not  be  such  a  tide  of  Republi- 
can votes  in  the  Southern  SUtes.  The 
point  is  that  if  the  Republican  Party  is 
to  elect  a  President,  it  must  carry  the 
pivotal  States.  The  proposed  change 
wotild  weaken  its  position  in  the  pivotal 
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President, 

go  into  effect. 

never  win 

Mr.  Pred- 
from   Massa- 


States.  and  would  not  inereue  in  pro- 
portion its  position  In  the  Southern 
States— certainly  not  enough  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  it  would  incur  in  the  pivotal 
States.  In  my  opinion, 
if  the  amendment  were 
the  RepubUcan  Party  wi 
a  presidential  election. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Je 
dent,   will   the   Senator 
chusetts  3rield  to  me?        { 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  ylel4. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Let  me  say 
that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  quite  correct.  I  think  it  was 
most  impressive — although  in  a  rather 
depressing  way — to  hear  the  statistics 
the  Senator  from  Texas  read  a  few 
mmutes  ago.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
figures  show  a  larger  primary  vote  than 
a  general  election  vote.  But  the  primary 
vote  of  15  or  20  percent,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  was  amaz- 
ingly lower  than  in  the  case  of  my  State 
and.  I  think,  in  the  case  of  other  North- 
em  States  generally. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  utterly  correct  when  he  says  it 
would  take  a  very  long  time,  indeed,  if 
we  can  anticipate  that  it  would  ever  hap- 
pen at  any  time  in  the  future,  before 
voting  habits  and  restrictions  on  voting 
and  repressive  measures^in  the  South, 
particularly — would  change;  and  that 
long  before  that  could  happen,  the  Re- 
publican Party's  permanent  minority 
status  would  have  been  irrevocably  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Is  It  not  true  that, 
under  the  proposed  amendment,  during 
a  presidential  election  there  would  be 
a  tendency  or  an  incentive  for  the  presi- 
dential candidates  to  concentrate  on  the 
States  where  the  votes  are  one-sided — 
either  the  Southern  States  or  the  New 
Hampshires  and  the  Vermonts ;  in  other 
words,  on  the  Republican  voters  in  the 
New  Hampshires  and  the  Vermonts,  or 
on  the  Democratic  voters  in  the  South- 
em  States — and  to  completely  ignore 
States  such  as  New  York  and  Ohio? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  say  that  In 
the  1952  election,  under  the  proportion- 
ate plan  the  situation  would  have  been 
Just  as  I  have  indicated,  namely,  that 
the  theoretical  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  Republicans  in  the  Southern 
States  would  have  l^ecome  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  case  of  the  larger  States. 
In  other  words,  in  that  case  the  influ- 
ence of  the  larger  States  would  have 
been  minor  as  compared  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Southern  States;  and  of 
course  that  situation  would  not  have 
been  based  on  their  relative  populations. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 3^eld  further  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  was  very 
much  struck  by  the  remark  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  because  it  was  al- 
most a  paraphrase  of  a  statement  made 


a  few  years  ago  by  Carl  Becker,  an  emi- 
nent historian  of  this  country:  I  be- 
lieve he  is  a  teacher  of  history  at  Cor- 
nell University.  He  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  least  understood,  but  actu- 
ally one  of  the  greatest,  benefits  of  our 
Constitution  is  that  it  requires  both 
major  parties  not  to  concentrate  upon 
an  area  where  they  can  get  more  than 
51  percent  of  the  votes.  Instead,  they 
are  forced  to  appeal  to  the  coimtry  as 
a  whole,  and  not  only  to  attempt  to 
sell  their  merits,  but  also  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  thus  keeping  both  par- 
ties national,  as  opposed  to  sectionaL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  regard  to  the 
prospects  of  Republican  success,  let  me 
say  that  Dr.  Ruth  C,  Silva,  who  I  be- 
lieve knows  as  much  about  this  matter 
as  does  anyone,  has  made  a  study  of  the 
matter,  based  on  a  proportionate  divi- 
sion of  the  votes;  and  she  points  out,  in 
effect,  that  such  a  change  would  make 
the  election  closer  in  the  years  when  the 
Republicans  lost  the  Presidency,  but  it 
also  would  endanger  the  chances  of 
Republican  victory  in  the  years  when 
the  Republicans  won. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Rbcobd  what  the  committee  had 
to  say,  after  much  study,  about  trying 
to  relate  the  new  proposed  system  back 
to  elections  held  in  the  past.  I  read 
from  page  23  of  the  committee  report: 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emptaaslsed  that 
whil«  It  U,  of  course,  easy  to  apply  the 
amendment  retroactively — by  adjusting  the 
new  rules  to  the  old  figures — It  is  useful  to 
do  so  only  as  a  means  of  Ulustratlng  how  It 
woxild  have  operated  mechanically.  One 
cannot  asstime — as  some  have,  erroneously — 
that  citizens  would  have  voted  Identically  or 
In  the  same  volume  under  this  new  system 
as  they  actually  did  vote  under  the  existing 
procedure. 

The  point  which  the  authors  of  the 
proposed  amendment  make,  is  that  if 
we  had  an  amendment  imder  which  the 
individual  voters  could  have  their  votes 
actually  show  up  in  the  total  electoral 
count,  they  would  come  out  in  greater 
numbers.  We  would  have  a  different 
voting  population,  and  perhaps  a  differ- 
ent result  in  some  sections,  than  would 
be  the  case  as  a  result  of  applying  the 
new  proposal  retroactively  to  the  old 
case. 

lAi.  KENNEDY.  There  might  be  a 
different  result  in  the  pivotal  States,  in 
which  there  is  a  big  turnout.  We  know 
what  happened  in  those  States  in  1948. 
Although  their  voting  habits  probably 
would  not  change,  there  could  conceiva- 
bly be  a  more  nearly  even  margin  in 
some  of  the  one-party  States.  However, 
we  know  enough  not  to  risk  a  very  sound 
system.  I  can  understand  why  the  Sen- 
ator is  reluctant  to  go  back  into  history. 
The  Senator's  system  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  McKinley  over 
Bryan  by  one-tenth  of  an  electoral  vote. 

Mr.  LANDER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
eoimtry  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off 
if  the  Democrats  were  to  choose  their 


own  candidate  at  a  primary?  8ui^?ose 
the  Democrats  could  have  held  a  pri- 
mary in  Jime,  and  could  have  decided 
as  between  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee Mr.  [KxFAUvnl,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Bakklet]  ,  who  at  that  time  was  a  candi- 
date; and  suppose  the  Republicans  had 
been  able  to  hold  a  primary  to  decide  as 
between  Taf  t  and  Eisenhower  in  the  last 
election. 

Does  not  the  fallacy  of  the  entire  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Muin>T],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Damzkl]  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
people  do  not  select  the  candidates? 
They  are  selected  by  a  group  of  politi- 
cians, instead  of  by  the  people.  Why 
should  there  not  have  been  a  primary? 
Why  should  not  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower have  submitted  their  candidacies 
by  petition.  Just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
a  candidate  for  governor  or  Senator? 

Why  should  not  the  people  have  the 
opportunity  to  decide  as  between  Mr. 
Stevenson.  Mr.  Barkley.  and  Mr.  Ke- 
fauver? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  in  theory  his  suggestion  is 
good,  but  I  think  as  a  practical  matter, 
it  would  be  a  mistake,  because  I  do  not 
think  we  could  ask  all  the  candidates  to 
carry  on  campaigns  over  the  entire  coun- 
try, in  all  48  States,  considering  all  the 
time  and  effort  which  would  be  required. 

In  any  event,  the  wiimer  would  prob- 
ably be  a  minority  candidate.  There 
would  be  7,  8,  or  9  candidates.  There 
would  not  be  a  majority  candidate.  In 
my  opinion  the  present  system,  which 
has  produced  many  great  Presidents,  is 
preferable.  So  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
same  argument  was  made  against 
George  Norris  when  he  advocated  the 
direct  election  of  Senators?  It  was  ar- 
gued that  there  would  be  a  great  many 
candidates,  and  a  great  deal  of  expense. 
No  one  compels  a  man  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent. But  if  he  can  get  a  petition  signed 
by  1  percent  of  the  voters,  why  should 
he  not  have  the  privilege  of  having  his 
name  on  the  ballot? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  He  can  In  a  great 
many  States;  but  even  in  those  States 
where  there  is  a  campaign,  there  is  still 
a  very  small  turnout.  The  people  are 
not  as  Interested  as  they  should  be. 

The  point  is  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  we  would  get  better 
candidates.  ' 

Mr.  LANd}^.  They  might  not  be 
better  candidati^,  but  the  people  would 
select  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  we  would  do 
well  not  to  abandon  the  present  system. 
There  Lb  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
one  should  not  take  down  a  fence  until 
he  knows  why  it  was  put  up.  In  my 
case,  I  would  be  reluctant  to  take  down 
a  fence  which  has  served  us  pretty  well 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  LANGER.  In  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Ohio  there  is  no  provision  for 
a  third  candidate.  There  might  be  a 
large  group  of  people  who  wanted  to  run 
a  man  on  a  third  ticket.  They  could  not 
do  so.  They  are  specially  prohibited 
from  doing  so. 
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Mr.  KENNED7.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  mistaken.  There  have  been  prohibi- 
tion candidates  and  Socialist  candidates. 

Ifr.  LANOER.  They  lose  their  rights 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  had  such  rights 
in  1952. 

Mr.  LANGER.  They  did  not  get  any 
votes.  They  lost  their  rights  in  Ohio 
and  Illinois. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  a  democratic 
decision. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, provided  the  people  select  the  can- 
didates, instead  of  their  being  selected 
by  politicians  meeting  in  smoke-fllled 
rooms. 

Mr.PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  too  sure 
that  I  am  convinced  that  the  pending 
measure  would  be  an  improvement  over 
our  present  system.  I  am  not  wholly  sat- 
isfied that  our  present  system  is  the 
pr(H)er  one;  but  if  we  believe  that  this  is 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  Presi- 
dent, not  of  the  States,  but  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  why  should  we  not 
adopt  the  principle  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  the  pop- 
ular selection  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
popular  vote  of  the  country  should 
count?  Why  should  not  that  be  the 
sjrstem  to  adopt,  rather  than  the  other 
system?  While  it  may  be  argued  that 
such  a  system  woxild  be  an  improvement 
over  the  present  system.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  it  would  be.  I  still  think  there 
is  a  "gimmick"  in  it.  The  States  could 
adopt  one  system  or  the  other,  as  best 
suited  their  case.  But  why  should  one 
State  be  a  pivotal  State?  Why  should 
a  group  of  States  be  pivotal  States? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Under  the  Senator's 
plan  the  pivotal  States  would  be  infinitely 
raore  important  than  they  are  today. 
Except  in  the  Senate,  Rhode  Island 
would  cease  to  be  of  any  real  importance. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  by  "any  real  Importance'? 
Why  should  one  citizen  in  Rhode  Island 
resent  the  fact  that  a  man  who  is  elected 
President  receives  51  percent  of  the  en- 
tire vote  of  the  country?  Why  is  it  of 
any  importance  to  Rhode  Island,  if  the 
man  who  is  elected  President  is  the  selec- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  people? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Rhode  Island  is  over- 
represented  in  the  electoral  college  to- 
day, based  upon  its  population. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  going  into 
that  question  at  all.  I  want  to  do  away 
with  the  electoral  college.  I  want  to 
elect  my  President  on  election  day.  I  say 
that  when  the  people  go  to  the  polls  the 
man  who  receives  the  greatest  nimiber  of 
votes  should  be  elected  the  President  of 
the  people.  He  is  the  President  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
the  President  of  the  States.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  me  how  many  electoral 
votea  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  have. 
What  difference  does  it  make?  Why  do 
we  seem  to  talk  so  much  about  the  jwwer 
of  a  State?  There  is  reason  for  the 
States  having  equal  representation  in 
the  Senate. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  When  those  States 
came  into  the  Union.  Madison,  who,  after 
all.  was  the  guiding  force  of  the  Con- 
vention, informed  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion: 

ThlB  GoTemment  U  not  completely  eon- 
•oUdated,  nor  U  it  entirely  Federal.  Who 
are  the  pitrtles  to  It?  The  people — not  the 
people  OS  composing  ope  great  body,  but 
tbe  people  as  composing  13  sovereignties. 

That  is  the  conception  of  the  rights 
of  States.  The  States  have  certain 
rights.  Therefore  I  support  that  system. 
I  must  say  that  I  disagree  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator.  In  fact.  It  would 
not  have  a  chance  to  get  by.  It  would 
require  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  the 
smaller  States  would  not  accept  it 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  never  worried 
about  what  gets  by  and  what  does  not 
get  by.  I  am  concerned  with  the  prin- 
ciple involved. 

One  Senator  made  the  -tatement  to- 
day that  the  reason  why  we  have  our 
electoral  college  is  that  the  framers  of 
the  plan  had  the  idea  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  did  not  have  the  in- 
telligence to  rule.  I  understand  that  it 
was  that  attitude  which  gave  birth  to 
this  idea.  I  want  to  do  away  with  the 
idea,  because  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple have  an  abundance  of  intelligence. 
They  have  the  right  of  franchise,  and 
they  want  to  select  their  President  and 
Vice  President.  Most  of  the  people  In 
my  State,  when  they  go  to  the  polls  on 
election  day,  think  they  are  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  P.-esldent.  They  do 
not  vote  for  President  if  they  must  elect 
electors  or  delegates  who  meet  later  in 
the  governor's  ofBce  and  have  a  hmcheon 
at  12  o'clock  noon  and  then  cast  their 
ballot  for  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question,  and  the  question  is  this. 
If  we  believe  in  the  principle  and  in  the 
concept  that  this  is  a  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people,  why  do  we  not  elect  our  Presi- 
dent by  popular  vote? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  my  question. 
That  is  the  question  I  should  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  talked  about  the  concept  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  which  was  developed  in  the 
American  Constitution.  That  has  been 
done  away  with  in  practically  all  cases, 
with  the  excepition  of  one  case,  during 
the  last  120  years.  What  he  fears  has 
happened  in  only  one  case.  Does  the 
Senator  understand  what  I  have  in 
mind? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  understand. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  point  Is  how 
to  distribute  the  vote  for  each  State  so 
far  as  the  people's  rights  are  concerned. 
I  will  say  that  the  people  now  have  the 
right  of  electing  their  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  tell  me  that  under  our  present 
system  of  counting  the  votes  it  Is  not 
possible  to  have  the  situation  In  which 
the  candidate  who  has  received  the 
largest  number  of  votes  will  not  be 
elected  President? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  has  happened 
In  one  case  only. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  It  can  happen. 
That  is  not  the  popular  way  of  electing 
a  President.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  believe  that  that  system 
carries  out  the  concept  of  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people,  when  the  candidate  who  gets  the 
largest  number  of  votes  loses  the  elec- 
tion? That  is  not  my  idea  of  a  popular 
vote.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
do  away  with  the  2  electors  which  his 
State  has  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  2  Senators  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  do  away 
with  the  whole  electoral  college.  I  would 
do  away  with  it  completely.  I  would 
have  the  people  elect  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  election  day.  I 
would  not  care  where  the  candidates 
came  from,  whether  they  came  from  the 
North,  the  South,  the  West,  or  the  East. 
They  are  all  Americans.  We  are  all  one 
country.  I  say  let  us  vote  for  the  best 
man.  Let  the  man  that  gets  the  most 
votes  be  our  President.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.  That  is  my  idea  of  representa- 
tive government.  Everything  else  be- 
yond that  Is  a  gimmick. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator why  he  t>elieves  it  to  be  fair  for 
Rhode  Island  to  have  two  Senators  and 
for  New  York  State,  which  is  a  much 
larger  State,  to  have  only  two  Senators? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  an  enUrely 
different  matter.  We  have  the  concept 
of  the  lesislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, founded  on  the  principle  that 
every  State  shall  have  equal  representa- 
tion In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  State  senate,  we 
have  a  representative  from  every  city 
and  town.  The  two  systems  should  not 
be  confused. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  At  the  time  that 
Rhode  Island  came  Into  the  Union  it 
came  into  the  Union  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  would  have  an  electoral 
vote  for  each  of  its  Senators.  That  is 
why  I  am  against  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Senator.  The  State  represented 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — 
which,  by  the  way,  I  believe  was  the  13th 
State  to  ratify  the  Constitution — came 
into  the  Union  with  the  understanding 
that  it  would  have  two  electoral  votes. 
However,  that  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  war  ted  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator,  and  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  Senator  would  answer 
It.  However.  I  am  still  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  I  was  before. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  I^and,  who 
was  governor  of  his  State,  does  not  in- 
tend to  defend  the  system  in  his  State 
senate  under  which  there  is  an  approxi- 
mate equality  of  representation  among 
the  communities  of  the  State.  I  can  re- 
member when  there  were  39  Senators  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  city  of 
Providence,  with  half  the  population  of 
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the  State,  had  one  of  those  39  seats,  and 
the  other  communities  of  the  State  had 
the  38  seats,  with  the  result  that  Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket,  and  Woonsocket  were 
grossly  underrepresented.  If  I  remem- 
ber the  political  history  of  Rhode  Island 
correctly,  the  present  Junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  made  quite  a  cam- 
paign against  that  provision.  This  is 
why  I  do  not  think  the  legislators  can  be 
depended  upon  to  give  Justice  to  the 
crisis. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  being 
grossly  misunderstood.  I  do  not  have  to 
defend  anything  in  order  to  prove  some- 
thing else.  I  do  not  have  to  defend  the 
system  in  Rhode  Island  so  far  as  the 
composition  of  the  Senate  of  Rhode 
Island  is  concerned.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  many  people  have  the  belief  that 
when  they  go  to  the  polls  on  election 
day  and  cast  their  vote,  they  are  voting 
for  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case.  We 
would  do  ourselves  Justice  if,  instead  of 
voting  on  the  bill  that  is  now  pending, 
we  would  do  something  about  providing 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  Certainly  I  will 
have  to  be  convinced  about  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  not  trying  to 
convince  the  Senator  to  accept  the  pres- 
ent bill,  but  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  might  do  that. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  proposal  which 
the  Senator  is  in  favor  of  is  not  t>efore 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  it  would  have 
to  be  offered  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment. 

B4r.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  now  in  tlie  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
With  that  understanding  Mr.  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  It  provides 
for  the  direct  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President  by  popular  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  ark  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  what  his  amend- 
ment would  do  with  respec:t  to  the  two 
electors,  one  for  each  Senator,  from 
North  DakoU? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.    I  did  not  hear  what  he  said. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  electoral  college 
Is  composed  of  one  elector  for  each  Mem. 
ber  of  Congress.  What  does  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  do  with  respect  to  that 
provision  in  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  LANGER.  It  would  wipe  out  the 
electoral  college  entirely.  It  would  wipe 
out  conventions  and  the  electoral  col- 
lege. It  would  let  people  select  their 
candidates  in  the  June  primaries.  The 
people  would  select  their  Republican  and 
Democratic  candidates  in  the  primaries, 
and  then  they  would  elect  the  President 
and  Vice  President  In  November  by  pop- 
ular  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  the  one  who 
gave  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
the  Inspiration  to  submit  his  amend- 


ment.   I  wonder  whether  he  will  thank 
me  for  making  a  speech  for  him. 

Mr.  LANGER.  When  the  time  comes 
for  me  to  speak  on  the  amendment,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  speak  for  it  also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  one 
In  which  I  also  believe,  although  I  am 
not  certain  that  this  is  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss it.  I  should  like  to  point  out,  how. 
ever,  that  representatives  from  two  rel- 
atively  small  States,  North  Dakota  and 
Rhode  Island,  are  proposing  an  amend, 
ment  which  would  decrease  the  power 
of  their  respective  States  under  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    By  50  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  somewhat 
remarkable  and  to  my  mind  praise- 
worthy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    It  Is  admirable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  an  indication 
that  in  the  small  States,  as  well  as  in 
the  large  States,  people  who  are  like 
these  two  Senators  put  the  Interests  of 
the  Nation  first.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  ought  to  lie  commended 
for  the  position  they  have  taken. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  admit  that  I 
am  making  any  sacrifice.  I  believe  that 
the  power  of  a  Rhode  Islander  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  the  right  of  franchise 
to  vote  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  more  Rhode  Islanders  want 
a  Republican  to  be  President  than  a 
Democrat,  and  more  people  in  the  coun- 
try agree  with  him  than  agree  with  other 
people  who  favor  a  different  candidate, 
then  the  more  popular  candidate  should 
be  elected  President.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  making  any  sacrifice  in  that  regard. 
We  are  not  talking  about  power.  When 
we  talk  about  the  right  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, we  are  talking  about  carrying  out 
the  popular  will  of  the  people,  and  to 
elect  a  man  who  gets  the  greater  number 
of  the  votes  o?  the  people.  At  least,  we 
would  be  able  to  say  that  the  man  who 
has  received  the  most  votes  is  the  man 
who  ought  to  be  the  President,  whether 
he  is  from  the  South  or  the  North  or  the 
East  or  the  West.  We  are  all  Americans. 
We  are  all  one  Nation.  Our  President 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  popular  votes  in 
an  election  by  all  the  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter are  that  the  system  of  proportional 
voting  will  greatly  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  minority  President.  Inasmuch 
as  electoral  votes  will  still  be  based  upon 
congressional  representation  rather  than 
voter  turnout,  thus  increasing  dispro- 
portionately the  weight  of  small  and 
one-party  States,  a  candidate  could  win, 
for  example,  21  out  of  40  million  votes 
cast  in  the  large  States,  but  that  2  mil- 
lion vote  lead  would  not  net  him  as  many 
electoral  votes  as  his  opponent  would  re- 
ceive for  sweeping  the  small,  one-party 
States  with  a  lead  of  considerably  less 
than  2  million  popular  votes.  The  sim- 
plest example  Is  the  hypothetical  case 
of  2  States,  each  having  24  electoral 
votes.  In  State  A,  4  million  popular  votes 
are  cast,  with  the  Republican  candidate 
obtaining  three-fourths  of  the  vote.  In 
State  B.  2.4  million  votes  are  cast,  and 
the  Republican  candidate  receives  one- 
eighth  of  the  vote.   In  the  2  States  com- 


bined, the  Republican  candidate  has  a 
popular  vote  majority  of  3.3  million  to 
3.1  million  to  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Under  the  present  system,  each  candi- 
date would  get  24  electoral  votes,  but  un- 
der the  proportional  voting  system  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31,  the  Demo- 
cratic minority  candidate  would  receive 
27  electoral  votes,  with  21  for  the  Repub- 
lican, who  had  won  a  popular  majority. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  does  not 
complete  his  statement  this  evening,  he 
may  have  the  floor  immediately  after  the 
morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  prepared  to  stay  as  long  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  cares  to 
address  the  Senate,  but  if  he  cares  to  stop 
at  about  6  o'clock,  a  motion  to  recess  will 
then  be  made. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  fellow  the  suggestion  of 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  usual  courtesy. 


ELECTION  OP  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31 )  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Before  we  get  too  far 
away  from  the  place  in  the  Record  where 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  TMr.  Cask] 
quoted  from  Professor  Becker,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  I  agree  completely 
with  Dr.  Becker's  hypothesis  that  we  do 
not  now  have  optimum  conditions  in  con- 
ducting an  election.  If  he  were  among 
us  he  would  not  have  us  believe  that  in 
the  last  campaign  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  candidates  tried  to  spread 
out  their  campaigns  equally  across  the 
country.  We  did  not  see  the  candidates 
speaking  In  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  or  in 
Texas  Flats,  Wyo. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  one-half  of  the  population 
lives  In  eight  of  our  States 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  people  will  be  peo- 
ple wherever  they  live,  and  voters  will  be 
voters.  The  fact  that  they  can  cast  unit 
votes,  whereby  they  register  in  one  bun- 
dle not  only  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the 
people  but  also  the  popular  votes,  repre- 
sents the  three  bars  in  the  slot  machine 
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wiikli  eame  up  wboi  one  hits  the  Mck- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  State  of  New 
York  haa  45  deetcnral  votes  and  has  many 
iniiii«MM  of  people.  What  the  Senator  Is 
proposing  Is  to  divide  those  electoral 
votes  on  the  basis  of  the  iMroportion  of 
popular  votes  secured  by  the  candidates. 
In  the  idvotal  States  we  have  a  4  percent 
differaice  betwen  the  two  parties  which 
would  neutralize  12  million  people  politi- 
cally. 

The  State  from  which  the  Senator 
eom«  Is  over-represented  in  the  electoral 

college. 

Mr.  MnNDT.  As  we  are  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Th^  Soiator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  have 
a  praetteal  problem  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  must  say  that  if  I 
were  writing  the  Constitution  today 
without  the  experience  we  have  had.  I 
think  I  would  probably  adopt  the  system 
advocated  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  he  is  moving  in  our  direction? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Oh.no.  But  we  have 
the  experience  of  the  past.  We  see  a 
limited  number  of  persons  voting  in  some 
of  the  States.  We  see  how  small  States 
are  benefited  by  having  the  same  powers 
as  have  large  States.  We  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  majority  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate because  Memi)ers  are  elected  again 
axKl  again.  So.  where  we  may  lose  in 
one  way.  we  gain  in  another  way. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  How  does  it  happen 
that  the  State  of  New  York  has  45  elec- 
toral votes?  I  think  the  Senator  would 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  the  fact  of 
the  population  being  so  large  that  would 
would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  win- 
ner may  receive  26  or  27  electoral  votes. 
The  reason  why  it  has  45  electoral  votes 
is  because  of  the  electoral  college  provi- 
sions. They  count  not  only  the  votes 
that  win  but  the  votes  of  the  people  who 
lost.  Baatog  up  the  45  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  consider  a  State 
«  sovereign  unit,  and  therefore  we  decide 
the  Issue  in  each  State. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  register  the 
same  influ«M:e  according  to  population. 
but  it  loses  the  advantage  it  gets  because 
of  the  theory  which  Madison  expoiuided. 
We  have  a  situation  in  our  democracy 
where  we  go  to  the  pcdiing  places  and 
count  the  votes  not  only  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  candidate  but  also  those 
Who  voted  against  him. 

Mr.  KENNSDY.  California  had  11.9 
for  Truman  and  11.8  for  Dewey,  coimt- 
Ing  some  9  million  people  in  IMS.  That 
would  give  Calif omla  on  balance  O.l 
percent 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  takes  something  aw&y 
tram  the  people,  but  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia have  the  votes  counted  in  the 
same  proportion  as  tbey  were  cast. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  we  change  the  bal- 
ance in  one  area  the  whole  syston  is 
disarranged. 

Mr.  MUNl/r.  If  we  want  to  elect  our 
Presidents  by  States,  the  present  system 
Is  as  effective  as  any  that  could  be  de- 
vised. If  we  believe  In  eleettng  Presi- 
dents by  the  votes  of  the  people,  we  come 
up  with  the  fact  that  the  soggesttan  the 
from  North  Dakota  has  made 
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would  result  in  electicm  directly  by  the 
people.  Because  of  the  reasons  which 
have  been  pointed  out.  the  petite  would 
not  adopt  that  system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  ylekl. 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  expressed  himself  as 
being  interested  in  the  people  of  the 
pivotal  States  and  is  anxious  that  they 
should  be  represented.  But.  is  it  not 
true  that  in  connection  with  unit  rep- 
resentation by  districts  which  he  advo- 
cates the  minority  in  each  of  the  sepa- 
rate -districts  would  be  undecrepre- 
sented?  South  Dakota  has  2  congres- 
sional districts  which  are  grossly  unequal 
in  size,  and  it  has  3  Senators.  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  minority  party 
would  cast  over  a  quarter  of  the  votes. 
Furthermore,  the  Second  District  of 
South  Dakota  has.  I  think,  a  population 
of  approximately  260.000  or  less. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Approximately. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  first  district  of 
South  Dakota  has  a  population  almost 
double  that  numbtT. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  quite;  approxi- 
mately. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  "So  there  is  no  equal- 
ity within  South  Dakota.  Furthermore, 
the  minority  will  be  cooped  up  in  each 
congressional  district,  and  this  will  be 
true  throughout  the  one-party  States.  I 
should  say  that,  on  the  whole.  Nebraska 
is  a  one-party  State.  The  Democratic 
minorities  in  each  of  the  congressional 
districts  would  ht  unrepresented,  and 
the  Democratic  minority  in  the  State  as 
a  whole  would  be  unrepresented. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  South,  the 
Republican  minority  in  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts would  be  unrepresented,  and  also 
the  minority  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 

What  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Is  proposing  is  reUOning  district  gerry- 
mandering for  the  country  as  a  whole 
for  the  election  ol  a  President.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  State  legislatures,  being 
rural  dominated,  will  adopt  the  Mundt- 
Coodert  method  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  tlie  cases,  with  a  net  disf  raiu:hise- 
ment  and  lack-of  representation  of  the 
cities. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  that  I  may  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Dlinols? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIELl  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  realize  that  that  could  be 
done  under  the  present  Constitution; 
that  it  was  followed  by  11  States:  and 
that  what  we  have  today,  and  what  we 
are  trying  to  charu?e  today,  would  per- 
mit that  very  thing  to  be  done? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  point  is  that  the 
States  have  abandoned  that  method. 
No  State  that  I  know  of  intends  to  re- 
turn to  it  But  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  frcm  South  Dakota  are 
now  proposing  that  the  States  must 
choose  between  the  district  system  and 
a  State  proportional  system. 

I  think  an  improper  set  of  ideas  will 
be  put  in  the  beads  of  the  legislatm-s. 
since  this  amendment  would  come  to 
them  with  the  prestige  of  having  been 
approved  by  Congress. 

Mr.  KOINEDY.  In  Massachusetts,  hi 
1932, 1938. 1940. 1944.  and  1948,  years  in 


which  the  Democrats  won  the  presiden- 
tial elections  by  reasonably  large  mar- 
gins, more  Republican  Representatives 
were  elected  than  were  Democratic  Rep- 
resentatives. I  do  not  think  there  was 
that  much  crossing  of  lines.  What  it 
means  Is,  of  course,  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  districts  are  badly  drawn. 

We  have  the  classic  example  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  speaks — 
Harris  County.  Tex.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  require  action  by  the  State  to  cor- 
rect such  a  condition,  because,  after  all, 
we  believe  the  State  can.  more  or  less, 
do  what  It  wishes,  if  it  decides  to  do  so. 
But  then  it  would  be  dilficult  to  draw  a 
district  line  in  order  to  give  balance  to 
a  State.  I  suppose  that  is  what  would 
have  to  be  done  in  order  to  permit  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan  to  reflect  the  peo- 
ple's dcvures. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
be  interested  In  some  comparative  fig- 
ures from  the  Houston  area?  The  Hous- 
ton area,  which  Is  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  had  a  population  in  1950 
of  806.701. 

In  the  17th  District  on  the  other  hand, 
the  population  in  1950  was  approxi- 
mately 228.000. 

So  within  the  State  of  Texas  Itself,  1 
vote  in  the  17th  District  today  equals  ap- 
proximately 4  votes  in  the  Houston  area. 

The  Dallas  district  had  a  population 
In  1950  of  615.000;  the  San  Antonio  dis- 
trict 500.000. 

We  find  such  gross  inequalities  within 
all  the  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  After  aD.  gerry- 
mandering started  in  Massachusetts,  and 
is  ixamed  after  one  of  our  great  Revolu- 
tionary figures. 

In  Georgia,  the  Pifth  Congressional 
District,  which  Is  the  Atlanta  area,  has  a 
population  of  618.00.  which  is  larger  than 
the  total  population  of  the  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Districts. 

In  committee,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
pointed  to  the  possibility  of  gerry- 
mandering. I  do  not  sec  how  the  States 
could  get  around  the  problem  of  imequal 
distribution  of  population. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  does  not  believe  that  many  States 
will  adopt  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan.  I 
dislike  to  say  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  be- 
lieves very  much  in  his  own  plan.  But  I 
do  not  believe  many  of  the  States  will 
adopt  It.  They  have  a  right  to  do  so 
now.  but  they  are  not  using  that  plan. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  reply 
to  the  Senator  on  one  point.  If  tlie  State 
legislatures  can  arrange  the  districts — 
and  good  draftsmen  can  arrange  them 
very  satisfactorily — every  Stata  will 
adopt  the  plan,  because  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, with  the  rural  populations,  to  con- 
trol the  State  legislatures.  Most  of  them 
are  Republican,  and  it  will  be  possible,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  Republicans  to  do 
much  better  at  the  poDs  than  they  are 
doing  today.  It  will  be  possible  to  do 
that  in  every  State  of  the  country. 

I  mention  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  because  I  kix)w  he  Is  not  anxious 
to  have  that  happen. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Not  at  afl.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  knows,  if  that 
should  happen,  it  would  be  accusing 
someone  of  doing  something— 
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Mr.     KENNEDY, 
doing  now. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  To  faJn  advantage. 
If  they  are  doing  It  now.  Congress  has 
the  right  to  correct  it  utder  section  4, 
article  I.  of  the  Constitute  >n.  The  Sen- 
ator realizes,  does  he  not  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  do  that,  md  that  Con- 
gress has,  in  some  instaices,  exercised 
that  power? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  Is  true  that  in 
1872.  1901,  and  1911  Conuressional  Re- 
apportionment Acta  atteixpted  to  pre- 
vent gerrymanders,  but  to  no  avail;  and 
in  the  Reapportionment  ikCt  of  1929  all 
such  provisions  were  dropped.  Thus  183 
congressional  seats  today  represent  dis- 
tricts either  under-  or  over-populated, 
and  a  Republican  assembl;  'man  was  able 
to  boast  that  a  blatant  ger  -ymander  that 
gave  five  seats  for  the  Repu  Dllcans  in  1952 
was  responsible  for  Republ  can  control  of 
the  House  in  the  83d  Coitgress.  Many 
States,  satisfied  with  the  effects  of  an- 
cient gerrymanders,  do  net  even  bother 
to  reapportion  on  the  basis  of  up-to-date 
censiis  figures. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Seiator  admits, 
does  he  not.  that  Oongi-ess  could  do 
something  about  the  situation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  wou  d  be  extreme- 
ly difficult. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  But  Oonrrcn  has  the 
power;  has  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Conskier  the  city  of 
Bost<m.  How  eould  the  question  be 
decided,  unless  everyone,  more  or  less, 
was  run  out?  The  lines  oiuld  be  drawn 
geographically,  but  how  WDuld  it  be  de- 
cided where  the  Democrat  i  and  the  Re- 
publicans should  be  put?  There  are  4 
distrk:U  in  Boston,  2  RepibUcan  and  2 
Democratic.  The  two  Democratic  dis- 
tricta  are  10-to-l  Democntic.  The  i^ 
publican  districta  are  extremely  close. 
I  do  not  see  how  that  situation  could  be 
prevented  from  Washingt4>n. 

Mr.  DANIEL.    An  I  was  pointing  out 
was  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  pre-^ 
vent  it 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  Congreas 
would  have  difficulty  in  enforcing  it 

Mr.  DANIEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  would  like  to  have  Congress  draw- 
ing the  line*.  If  the  RepihUcans  were 
in  control,  they  could  prcbably  reaUne 
the  congressional  districts  s  9  as  to  change 
the  whole  makeup  of  Coo^'ess,  as  well 
as  affect  the  Presidency. 

I  think  that  would  be  opening  up  a 
potentially  dangerous  siUiation,  and 
that  is  why  I  prefer  the  ph^n  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  to  the  plaii  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  We  are  In  agreement 
on  that  The  only  thing  [  must  say  in 
defense  of  the  alternative  plan  which  is 
In  the  substitute,  and  wlich  could  be 
followed  today  If  any  of  the  States 
wanted  to  adopt  It,  is  that  under  section 
4,  arUcle  I.  of  the  CODstitutkm.  it  Is  left 
to  the  State  legislatures  to  determine 
the  places  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Section  4  goes  on  to  say: 

But  th*  Oongrcw  may  at  aiiy  ttme  by  law 

make  or  alter  aoeh  regulation  a,  except  as  to 

tbe  placea  of  cbooelng  Senate^ 
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So  the  power  is  there.  If  someone  or. 
some  State  misuses  ita  power  under  the 
amendment,  under  the  alternative  in  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan,  there  is  a  remedy 
for  it 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  say  that  the 
remedy  would  be  by  a  Congress  which 
benefited  from  it 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  in  the  Chamber.  In  New  Jer- 
sey 8  urban  counties,  with  four-fifths  of 
the  population,  have  8  State  senators, 
while  13  rural  counties,  with  one-fifth 
of  the  population,  have  13  senators. 
That  Ulustrates  the  problem  of  getting 
State  legislatures  to  draw  lines  fairly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  State  legislatures  "over- 
weight the  acres."  as  we  say  in  New 
Jersey,  as  against  the  populous  centers. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts does  not  suggest  that  there  will  be 
a  yielding  to  these  temptations,  but 
rather  his  point  is  that  we  already  have 
xmbalanced  districts,  and  grossly  tmbal- 
anced  districta,  which  have  proved  his- 
torical reasons  for  their  existence. 
These  ought  not  to  be  made  the  bask; 
areas  for  the  choosii«  of  electors  for 
President 

Also  I  wish  to  make  one  additional 
point  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  that 
Congress  may  have  the  constitutional 
iwwer  to  correct  anything  of  this  sort. 
To  say  it  has  that  power  Is  quite  naive, 
when  we  recognize  that  Congress  has  for 
a  long  time  had  the  power  to  reduce  the 
representation  in  Congress  of  States 
where  there  are  restrictions  upon  the 
vote,  and  has  never  yet  felt  it  was  in  a 
posJtionto  take  action  along  that  line. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  in  ccanplete 
agreement  ailh  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  To  give  another  example,  let  us 
take  the  neart>y  city  of  Baltimore.  Bal- 
timore, with  47  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  State,  geta  29  percent  of  the  repre- 
sentatton.  In  Connecticut  Hartford, 
with  a  population  of  126,000,  has  2 
Representatives.  Colebrook,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  527,  also  has  2  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachvsetts  yidkl? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachtnette  has  pointed  out  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  reinforced 
the  point,  that  there  is  already  a  great 
temptation  for  State  legislatures,  rural- 
dominated  as  they  are,  to  lay  down  ooon- 
grymkmal  district  lines  which  discrimin- 
ate against  the  cities  and  discriminate 
against  that  political  party  which  is 
strongest  in  the  city  but  weak  In  tbe 
countryside.  Would  not  this  temptation 
be  Increased  If  the  congressional  dis- 
tricta became  the  unite  from  which  the 
President  was  elected? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  that  much  more  at  stake  and 
the  temptation  would  be  that  much 
greater. 

Mr.DODOLA&  So  if  they  sooeumb  to 
temptation  now,  the  temptation  would 
be  Intensified  and  they  would  succumb 
still  more  if  the  Mundt-Coudert  amend- 
ment were  adopted.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  The  tgures 
which  have  been  given  are  true  of  every 
State  of  tbe  Union. 


Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  So  far  as  New  York  is 
eonoemed,  the  amendment  imnwsed  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  his  associ- 
ates would  work  a  very  serious  and  un- 
fair advantage.  The  situation  in  New 
York  is  so  arranged  politically,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  constitutionally,  that  the 
great  centers  are  at  a  tremendous  dis- 
advantage as  compared  to  the  rural  cen- 
ters, the  great  centers  being  DemocraUe. 
the  rural  areas  being  Republican,  with 
the  result  that  so  far  as  the  legislature 
is  concerned,  every  coimty  of  the  State 
must  have  at  least  one  representative 
in  the  as.sembly,  regardless  of  »ze.  The 
result  is  that  a  county  like  Putaam.  with 
a  population  of  only  20.000,  has  an  as- 
semblyman, whereas  an  assemblyman 
from  New  York  City  representa  scxne- 
where  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand. 

Furthermore,  the  congressional  dis- 
tricta are  very  unequal  in  size.  The  up- 
state congressional  districta  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  voy  much  smaller  in 
population  than  are  the  congressional 
distriete  in  New  York  City. 

Furthermore,  we  have  gone  through  a 
period  of  gerrymandering,  which  has 
placed  a  great  handicap  on  the  city  dis- 
tricta, which  are  Democratic. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  York 
State  has  elected  more  Democratic  gov- 
ernors and  more  Democratic  Senators 
than  RepaMicans  over  the  past  25  or  30 
years,  the  New  York  State  L^idature 
has,  in  orJy  1  year  in  the  past  21,  been 
Democratic  That  was  in  1935,  when  I 
was  governor.  I  did  not  permit  gtfry- 
mandering.  I  sometimes  regretted  it  a 
liUle  bit,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republicans  did  not  repay  me  in  kind. 
Since  then  there  has  been  very,  very 
serious  gorymandering,  with  the  result 
that  through  reapportionment,  which 
requires  a  vote  in  the  assembly  of  tbe 
legislature,  and  also  requires  a  vote  in 
the  congressional  district,  tbe  gerryman- 
dering has  placed  the  urban  centers  of 
New  York  State  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage. 

I  have  mentioned  the  situation  only 
as  it  affecta  New  York  State.  I  think  the 
same  argumenta  could  be  advanced  with 
regard  to  many  other  States  of  the 
Union.  I  shall  not  go  into  that  tonight, 
because  I  know  the  hour  is  late.  I  hope 
to  have  an  omiortunity  to  speak  on  the 
subject  again  tomorrow,  but,  as  far  as  • 
New  York  State  is  concerned— «nd  I  be- 
lieve I  can  speak  with  some  authority 
about  New  York  State— the  situation 
would  be  extremely  unfair  and  danger- 
ous to  the  interesto  of  the  peo|de  of  New 
York  State. 

I  again  wish  to  emphasise  that,  in 
spite  of  the  gerrymandering,  in  spite  of 
the  overwhelming  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  Republicans,  the  pec^Ie  of 
New  York  State  as  a  whole  have  elected 
far  more  Democratic  governors  and  Sen- 
ators in  the  last  25  or  30  years  than 
RepuUieans. 

Mr.  KENNESDY.  Mr.  Presklent  In 
conclusion.  I  wovild  say  to  the  Senatm: 
from  Texas  my  feeling  would  be  that  the 
one-party  States  would  use  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  system  particularly  to  submerge 
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thoas  Mplrlng  Republlam  groupt  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuHBT]  Is  hopeful  will  arise  In  certain 
States,  and  the  Democratic  groups  which 
other  Senators  are  hopeful  will  arise  in 
Republican  States.  It  would  not  take 
much  modification  to  draw  the  lines  to 
bring  that  about.  The  people  in  the 
minority  parties  would  continue  to  be 
unrepresented.  So  I  think  the  things 
which  are  hoped  for  will  not  come  about 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
tals  statement 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatives.  by  Mr.  BartleU.  one  of  its 
cleiks.  announced  that  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  biUs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

8. 1988.  An  act  to  proTlde  for  the  return 
to  the  town  of  Hartford,  Vt..  of  certain  land 
which  was  donated  by  aticta  town  to  the 
United  States  as  a  ilte  for  a  reterans'  hoapltal 
•nd  which  la  no  longer  needed  for  such 
purpoeea; 

H.  B.  688.  An  act  to  authorise  the  convey- 
•noe  to  Lake  County.  Calif.,  of  the  lower  Lake 
Baneherla.  and  for  other  purpoeea: 

H.  R.  623.  An  act  to  prorlde  for  the  release 
by  the  United  States  of  Its  rlghU  and  Inter- 
ests In  certain  land  located  In  Saginaw 
County,  Mich.: 

H.R.MO.  An  act  for  the  reUcf  of  John 
Daniel  Pope: 

H.R.944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Ttodoslo: 

■.  R.  1014.  An  act  tor  the  reUef  of  Chung 
Vook  Tee  Chung: 

R.  B.  1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
asther  Chan  Lee  (Sta  Lee): 

H.  R.  1007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Meredith  McParlane; 

H.  R.  1104.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Ouen- 
tbcr  Kaaehner: 

H.  R.  1187.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Harry 
John  Wilson: 

B.  R.  1909.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Ifum- 
erlano  Lagxnay; 

B.  R.  isas.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Bamona  Maria  (Ramona  K.  Tombo); 

H.  R.  1483.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kreevan 
Spanjol; 

H.  R.  1544.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Moll  (Mall)  Sobel: 

H.  R.  leee.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Canenela-Castanedo; 

H.  B.  1806.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Aasoclatlon",  approved  May  81. 
ItaO.  aa  heretofore  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
•aeh  corporation  to  consolidate  with 
Women's  Theodore  Rooeevelt  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.; 
H.  B.  1913.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard 


H.B.1020.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ane 
Karlle  Vlasleh; 

H.  R.  1033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kevin 
Murphy: 

H.  R.  1973.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Chln-An  Wang  (nee  Alice  Chlacheng  See): 

H.  R.  3054.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Indiik 
Pahk: 

H.R.a079.  An  act  f cr  the  relief  of  Julian 
Nowakowakl.  or  WUUam  Nowak  (Novak); 

H.  R.  2383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WU- 
helmus  Marlus  Van  der  Veur: 

H.  R.  2388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
LIm  IMan; 

■.R.SS4S.  Aa  set  ftor  the  rellar  of  Jean 
Henri  Buchet; 


H.  R  3633.  An  act  tot  the  relief  of  laabelle 
S.  Oorrell.  Donald  B.  Oorrell.  Mary  Owen 
OorreU.  and  Kathryn  O.  Wright: 

H.  R.  3037.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jakob 
Hass,  Rosa  Haas,  and  Mala  Hass: 

H.  R.  3067.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Doctor 
Blenvenldo  L.  Ballnglt; 

H.  R.  3301.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Mlkroulls.  his  wife.  Dora  Mlkroulla.  and  his 
daughter  Madonna  O.  Mlkroulls: 

H.  R.  8266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AlkUU 
Sfounla; 

H.  R.  3375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
James  C.  S.  Lee.  his  wife.  Dora  Ting  Wei,  and 
their  daughter.  Vivian  Lee: 

H.  R.  3601.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nlsan 
Sai^ls  Olrltllyan  and  Virgin  OtrlUlyan; 

H.  R.  3667.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
act  of  July  3.  1943  (ch.  189.  67  Stat.  872). 
relating  to  the  settlem«nt  of  claims  for  dam- 
age to  or  loes  or  destruction  of  property  or 
personal  Injury  or  death  caused  by  military 
personnel  or  certain  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  SUtee.  by  removing  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  payment  of  such  claims  and 
the  time  within  whldi  such  claims  may  be 
filed: 

H.  R.  3650.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Kllef  Rue  of  certain  real  property 
situated  In  Cassia  County.  Idaho: 

H.  R.  3723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  rreda 
H.  SulUvan: 

H.  R.  3848.  Aa  act  for  the  reUef  of  Oull- 
lermo  Padraaa: 

H.  R.  3837.  An  act  fnr  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantln  David.  Paula  Marie  David.  Claire  Ed- 
mond  David,  and  Arlane  Constance  David: 

H.  R.  3869.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Ledea  Brcobedo; 

H.  R.  3066.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Moskowlta; 

H.  R.  4181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  P.  F. 
Claveau.  as  succeeeor  to  the  firm  of  Rodger  O. 
Ritchie  Pamung  *  Decx>ratlng  Co.; 

H.  R.  4186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zabel 
Vartanlan: 

H.  R  4376.  An  act  to  exempt  from  duty 
the  Importation  of  certain  handwoven  fab- 
rics when  used  In  the  making  of  rellgloiv 
vestments; 

H.  R  4391.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Castle 
Plnckney  National  Monument.  In  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other  purpoeea; 

H.  R  4f80.  An  act  aillrmlng  that  title  to  a 
certain  tract  of  land  In  California  vested  la 
the  State  of  California  on  January  21.  1807; 

R.  R.  4802.  An  act  to  authorize  the  execu- 
tion of  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  on  In- 
dividual Indian  trust  or  restricted  land; 

H.  R.  6280.  An  act  to  authorise  land  ex- 
changee for  purpoeea  of  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park.  In  the  State  of  Virginia;  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  of 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park,  In  the 
State  of  Virginia,  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia:  and  for  other  purpoeea; 

H.  R.  6666.  An  act  authorizing  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  of  McOlrta 
Creek.  Florida,  for  fiood  control; 

H.  R.  6856.  An  act  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment for  heads  of  departmenU  and  agencies 
to  report  to  the  Poetmaster  General  the 
niunber  of  penalty  envelopee  and  wrappera 
on  hand  at  the  cloee  of  each  fiscal  year; 

H.  R.  8866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glorannl 
Lazarlch; 

H.  R.  6112.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
etuction  of  a  sewage-disposal  system  to  serve 
the  Torktown  area  of  the  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park.  Va..  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

H.  R.  6309.  An  act  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  Mlaalsslppl  River-gulf  outlet; 

H.  R  6368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bdward 
Bamett; 

H.  R6532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 

WUllam  Scholtcs; 

H.  R.  6617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Boris 

Kowerda; 

H.  R.  6618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Btha 
Dora  Johnson; 


H.  R  6772.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Seers- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  fed- 
erally owned  Und  under  his  Jurisdiction  to 
the  school  district  No.  34  of  Lake  County, 
Greg.: 

H.  R.  6961.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
created  by  Buf  ord  Dam  In  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia as  Lake  Sidney  Lanier; 

H.  R.  7007.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
conveyance of  oil  and  gas  and  mineral  Inter- 
eets  in  a  portion  of  the  lands  acquired  for 
the  Demopolls  lock  and  dam  project,  to  the 
former  owners  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee: 

H.  R  7927.  An  act  to  extend  the  time 
vrlthln  which  the  Staie  of  Louisiana  may 
make  Initial  payment  on  the  purchase  of 
oerUln  property  from  the  United  SUtee; 

H.  R.  8607.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to 
David  Peters,  or  to  his  heirs  or  assigns,  tlUe 
to  land  held  by  the  United  SUtee  In  tnMt 
for  him; 

H.  J.  Raa.  194.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  deelgnaU 
the  General  Grant  tree  (known  as  the  Na- 
tion's Christmas  tree)  In  Kings  Canyon  Ma- 
Uonal  Park.  Calif.,  as  a  national  shrine. 

H.  J.  Ree.  443.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  Increase 
the  approprlaUon  authorization  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Oelebratlon 
Commission;  and 

H.  J.  Ree.  617.  Joint  reeolutlon  changing 
the  dau  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  in  1967. 


RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
line  with  my  agreement  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  now  moye  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  I  beliere  the  majority  leader 
stoted  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  to  hare  the 
floor  again  after  the  morning  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.  m. )  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under 
the  order  prerlously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  March  21.  1956,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  20  (legislaUye  day  of 
March  19).  19M: 

DmAMATK  Ajfs  ^oaxnm  Somce 
Sheldon  T.  Mills,  of  Oregon,  a  Foreign 
Service  oOeer  of  the  elaas  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Bstraordlnary  and  Plenl- 
poUnUary  of  the  United  SUtee  of  America 
to  Afghanistan,  vice  Angus  Ward,  reelgned. 


Crvn.  D^PSMSB  AsMUfisiaai 
Lewla  B.   Berry.   Jr..   of  Michigan,   to  be 
Deputy  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Administrator. 
▼Ice  Mrs.  Katharine  C.  Howard,  reelgned. 

Pdsuc  Hbaltm  SavicB 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion  In   the   Regular   Corpa  of  the   PubUe 
Health  Serrtoe: 

•VBJBCT  TO  QUaUFKJA' 

raovmsD  st  law  ajid 


noHS 

To  be  senior  m$tUtant  aurgeofu 
John  K.  firlon  Leether  Winkler 

Harold  P.  Schedl  Samuel  G.  Southwlek 

Allen  C.  Plrkle  Robert  H.  Parrott 

James  L.  German         Bdward  F.  Wenaleff 
Patrick    J.    BenneUy, 

jr. 

To  be  SMtof  snf  ntrftona 
Duane  X^  Hanson  Miwssy  8.  Wbeby 

W.  King  Bngel  Jamas  C.  Wootoa 

Theodore  A.  Labow     Alvln  Singer 
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Alex  Roeen 
Barman  L.  Smith 
Hugh  II.  Pershli^ 

ntrgeoH 


Lowell  H.  Hansen 
Donald  A.  Neher 
Leon  N.  Brantoa 

To  be  MMsUtant  dentul 
Dale  K  Smith 

To  be  nurae  o§L^ 
Mildred  Stntve 

To  be  aenUtr  aatUtant  njurse  ojlcer 
Jean  C.  Casey 

To  be  tenior  mnittmnt  pieraputa 
Josef  Hoog  JaMera 

Howard  A.  Raak  John  H. 

John  F.  B\irke  MelUe  K  Evans 

To  be  mssiatant  thermpiat* 
Boyes  F.  Moland  Dean  F 

Michael  J.  Ollva  Lennes 

To  be  junior  assUtant  iherxijHsta 
Arthur  J.  Neleoo.  Jr.    John  L .  Bchtemaeh 
Dell  C.  Nclms  James   W.  Barbero 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination 
the  Senate  March  20  (legislative 
March  19>.  1956: 

UirrtxB  Statks  Ciacvn 
SUnlry    N.    Barnes,    of 
United   SUtes   circuit  Judge 
circuit. 

ee        ^aa 


HOUSE  OF 


L  Porter 
De  Slmlo 


Currier 
A.  Talbot.  J^. 


confirmed   by 
day  of 


Junes 

to  be 

for   the  ninth 


California. 


fATIVES 


Tuesday,  &Iarch  2C,  1936 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Oaris  T.  Long,  otace  Baptist 
Church.  Richmond,  Va..  oflered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Oh  Thou  Eternal  God,  ou  r  Father,  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord.  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Saviour,  we  turn  our  hiarU  to  Thee 
In  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  all  of  the 
riches  of  Thy  grace  and  fcr  Thy  many 
blessings  and  favors.  We  thank  Thee 
for  this  land  In  which  we  live,  for  the 
rich  endowments  that  Thoi  hast  given 
unto  us.  for  the  ideals  of  democracy,  and 


that  we  en- 

of  the  op- 

We  pray 

upon  this 

nations  of 


for  the  privilege  of  f 
|oy  as  individuals  and 
portunlties  which  are 
Thy  rich  blessings  to  a 
great  land  aixl  upon  all 
the  earth. 

Grant  Thy  favors  upon  tjie  President 
of  the  United  States,  upoh  those  who 
are  associated  with  him  in  positions  of 
responsibility,  and  grant,  kwr  Father. 
Thy  special  blessing  upon  this  assembly. 
We  thank  Thee  for  these  mei>  and  women 
who  represent  us.  Wilt 
dow  them  with  divine  w 
may  seek  to  do  Thy  will 
Ihem  discerning  minds  and 
!ng  hearts.  May  they 
and  grant,  our  Father, 
have  courage  to  act  upon 
they  know  it.  , 

Our  Father,  we  reallxe  ihat  we  are 
mortal  men.  We  are  depebdent  crea- 
tures. Thine  are  the  true  resources  of 
light.  Thine  are  the  material  bounties. 
Thine  are  the  spiritual  values.  Supply 
us,  we  pray,  with  thoee  things  which  are 
needful  in  our  choices  anjd  decisions. 
May  we  ever  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
righteousness  exalteth  a  n^ion  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  a  people.   ^  ay  we  know 


richly  en- 

that  they 

Give  unto 

the  right, 
they  may 
tmtb.  as 


that  Thou  dost  require  of  us  to  do  Justly, 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humUy  befoce 
Thee  asour  Qod. 

Let  Thy  bleasingB  be  upon  the  people 
who  are  represented  by  these  men  and 
women.  WOt  Thou  give  unto  them  a 
tolerant  spirit  and  understanding  minds 
and  hearts,  and  may  they  always  gh^e 
encouragement  to  the  ones  whom  they 
have  ehoeen  for  positions  of  responsi- 
bility. May  the  people  who  are  rq;)re- 
sented  here  today  manifest  a  spirit  of 
appreciation  tttat  we  as  a  nation  may  be 
undergirded  with  strength,  with  cour- 
age, and  with  a  desire  to  do  Thy  holy 
wilL  Let  Thy  blessings  be  upon  all  of 
the  deliberations  here  In  this  Congress 
and  grant,  our  Father,  that  we  may  seek 
Thy  kingdom  and  may  Thy  will  be  done 
In  OS.  through  us.  and  by  us.  In  Jesus' 
name  and  for  His  sake,  we  my.   Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  B.  S85.  An  act  to  authortee  the  convey- 
ance to  Lake  County,  Calif.,  of  the  Lower 
Lake  Rancherla.  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.  R.  623.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  release 
by  the  United  States  of  lU  rights  and  Inter- 
csta  In  certain  land  tocated  In  Saginaw 
County,  Mich.; 

H.  R.  930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Daniel  Popa: 

H.  R.  944.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nicola 
TeodOBlo; 

H.  R.  1014.  An  act  for  the  rrilef  of  Chung 
Fook  Tee  Chung; 

H.  R.  1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr*. 
Bsther  Chan  Lee  (Eta  Lee): 

H.  R.  1097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Meredith  McFariane: 

H.  R.  1104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guen- 
ther  Kasehner. 

H.  R.  1137.  An  act  f <»  the  relief  of  Harry 
John  Wilson: 

H.  R.  1209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nome- 
riano  Lagmay; 

H.  R.  1828.  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Ramona  Maria  (Ramona  E.  Tombo) ; 

H.  R.  1493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krseran 
Span}ol; 

H.  R.  1644.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Moll  (Mall)  Bobel: 

H.  R.  1666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joae  Ca- 
neneta-OasUnedo; 

H.  R.  1806.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Rooeevelt 
Memorial  Association,"  approved  May  81. 
1990,  aa  heretofore  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
such  corporation  to  conaoUdate  with  Wom- 
en^ Theodore  Roosevelt  MemorUl  AssocU- 
tfon,  Inc.; 

H.  R.  1912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
Rteck: 

H.  B.  1B20.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ane 
Karlic  Vlasleh: 

H.  R.  1933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kevin 
Murphy: 

H.  R.  1978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chlu-An  Wang  (nee  AUee  Chlacheng  Sse); 

H.  R.  3054.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Induk 
Pahk: 

H.  R.  3973.  An  act  ftor  the  :-tflef  of  loUan 
Nowakowakl,  or  William  Nowk.  (Movak); 

H.R.S28t.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WU- 
helmus  Marlua  Van  der  Veur; 

H.  R.  288S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mui» 
Llm  Tslen; 


H.R.  3345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Benrl  Buchet; 

H.  R.  3347.  An  act  for  the  reUtf  of  Heln- 
rich  Wolfgang: 

H.  R.  SS33.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  IsabeUe 
8.  OorreU.  Donald  B.  OorreU.  Muj  Owen 
Oorrell,  and  Kathryn  O.  Wright; 

H.  R.  3037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jakob 


H.R.  3057.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Blenvenldo  L.  Ballnglt: 

H.R.3201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge 
Mlkroulls.  hie  wUe,  Dora  MOroulls.  and  hia 
dkughter.  Madonna  O.  Mlkroulls; 

H.  R.  3266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AhlsU 
Sfoanls; 

H.B.3375.  An  act  for  the  rrtlef  of  Dr. 
Aunes  C.  8.  Lee.  his  wife  Dora  Ting  Wei.  and 
their  daughter.  Vivian  Lee: 

H.B.SS01.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlsan 
Sarkls  GirlUlyan  and  Virgin  GiritUyan; 

H.  R.  SSS7.  An  act  to  farther  aaaend  the  act 
of  July  3. 1943  (ch.  189.  57  SUt.  873) ,  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  dalaas  for  dami^e  to  or 
loss  or  destruetioo  of  property  or  personal 
injury  or  death  caused  by  military  peraonnel 
d^llan  employsea  of  the  United 
by  removing  eertsAn  Hmitattons  on 
the  payment  of  such  claims  and  the  time 
within  which  such  claims  may  be  fUad: 

H.  R.  3650.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eon- 
veyanoe  to  BUef  Rue  of  certain  real  pruperty 
situated  in  Caasla  (3ounty.  Idaho; 

H.  R.  3733.  An  act  for  the  reUtf  of  Fteda 
H.  SuUivan; 

H.  R.  3845.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OuU- 
lermo  Pedrasa: 

H  R.  3857.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantln  David.  Paula  Marie  David.  (Tlaire  Bd- 
monde  David,  and  Arlane  Constance  David; 

H.  R.  3809.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bsther 
Ledea  Bscobedo; 

H.R.3963.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Aahot 
Mnatxakanlan  and  Ophelia  *^n«tirnWnlan: 

H.R.3965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Moekowitz: 

H.R. 4181.  An  act  for  the  rdlef  of  P.  F. 
Oaveau,  as  successor  to  the  Urm  of  RodgCT 
O.  Ritchie  Painting  tt  Decorating  Co.: 

H.  R.  4185.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sabel 
Vartanlan; 

H.  R.  4376.  An  act  to  exempt  from  duty 
the  Importation  of  certain  handwoven  fab- 
rics when  used  In  the  making  of  religious 
vestments; 

H.B.4391.  An  act  to  abolish  the  CasUe 
Plnckney  Rational  Monument,  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. -and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  468a  An  act  affirming  that  title  to  a 
certain  tract  of  land  in  California  vested  in 
the  State  of  California  on  January  21.  1897; 

H.R. 4803.  An  act  to  authorize  the  execu- 
tion of  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  on  In- 
dividual Indiah  trust  or  resUlcted  land; 

H.  R.  6280.  An  act  to  authorize  land  es- 
dianges  for  purpoeea  of  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park,  In  the  State  of  Virginia;  to 
authorlae  the  transfer  of  eertata  lands  of 
Colonial  National  Hlstorioal  Park.  In  the 
Stats  of  Virginia,  to  the  Cammonwealth  of 
Virginia:  and  for  other  purpoeea: 

H.  R.  5656.  An  act  authoriaing  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  of  McOlrts 
Creek,  Fia.,  for  flood  oontrol; 

H.  R.  5856.  An  act  to  repsul  the  require- 
ment for  heads  of  departments  and  i^endes 
to  report  to  the  Postmaster  General  the 
nnmher  of  penalty  envrtopes  and  wrappers 
on  hand  at  the  dose  of  each  fiscal  year; 

H.  R.  5866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
iJKarich: 

H.  R.  5876.  An  act  to  amend  the  copyright 
law  to  permit,  in  certain  classes  of  works 
the  deposit  of  photographs  or  other  identify- 
ing reproductions  In  Ueu  of  copies  of  pub- 


H.  R.  6022.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reloea- 
tlon  of  the  Trenton  Massacre  Canyon  Monu- 
ment presently  located  near  TTenton^  Neiir.; 

H.R. 6112.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction  of   a   sewage-dlspoeal   system   to 
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th«  Torktown   vrm  of  th«  OoloBlal 
MattDaMl  BMtoriad  Pwk.  VtL,  and  for  oUmt 

B.B.69M.  An  act  to  authorlM  eooatrue- 
Uoa  of  tlM  IdMlalppA  BlTMT-Oulf  otttl«t: 

H.Itaa6S.  Aa  Mt  f or  Um  nllaf  o<  M> 
wardBurnott: 

B.B.a6Sa.  An  aet  for  tiM  ralM  of  John 
■WUltom  BchfOlt— ; 

H.  B.  6617.  Ab  act  f  or  tlM  nltaf  of  Boris 


' 


I 


!i 


.1 


H.R.6618.  Aa  aet  f or  tiM  raUif  of  Btlui 
Dora  Johnaon: 

H.  R.  erra.  An  act  to  authorta*  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  oonrey  certain  feder- 
ally owned  land  under  tale  jurladlctlon  to  ttae 
•ebeol  district  Bo.  M  of  Lake  County.  Ores. 

M.  B.  eeoc  An  act  to  provide  for  ttae  estato- 
Ushasant  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument; 

■.B.6B61.  An  aet  to  desifnate  the  lake 
wanted  by  Buf  ord  Dam  In  the  State  of 
Oaorvla  as  "Lake  Sidney  Lanier"; 

g^B-TOT.  An  act  to  prorlde  fOr  the  t«- 

■▼eyanoe  of  oU  and  gas  and  mineral  tnter- 
In  a  portion  of  the  landa  acquired  for 
the  DemopolU  lock  and  dam  project,  to  the 
t<Mmtr  owners  thereof,  and  for  other 
purpoase;  _ 

B.  B.7nT.  Aa  aet  to  extend  the  time 
wtthln  which  the  State  of  Louisiana  may 
make  the  Initial  payment  on  the  purchase 
of  eertala  property  from  the  United  States: 

H.  R  8607.  An  act  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conTey  to 
DaTld  Peters,  or  to  his  heirs  or  assigns,  title 
to  land  held  by  the  United  States  In  truet 
for  him: 

■-  J-  Bss.  IM.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  deslg- 
aata  the  General  Grant  tree  (known  ss  ths 
Nation's  Christmas  Tree)  In  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park.  California,  as  a  national 
ahrtne; 

H.  J.  Res.  443.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  Increase 
the  approprUUon  authorisation  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission:  and 

H.  J.  Res.  617.  Joint  resolution  changing 
the  date  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  In  1987. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles  : 

H.  B.  1005.  An  aet  fbr  the  relief  of  Alice 
Dockett: 

R.  R  1063.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Golds 
I.  Stegner; 

H.  R.  1405.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeeph 
J.  Porter: 

H.  R.  3946.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Bugene 
Due; 

H.  R.S006.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
miltary  Personnel  Claims  Act  of  1045: 

H.  R.  4080.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Julian. 
Doloree.  Jaime.  Dennis.  Rotdan.  and  Julian' 
Jr..  Llsardo;  and 

H.  R.6a68.  An  act  to  facllltote  the  con- 
struction of  drainage  works  and  other  minor 
•tSBis  on  Federal  redamaUon  and  like 
projects. 

The  message  also  annduneed  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.  R.  la.  An  aet  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1040.  as  amended,  with  reepect 
to  price  supporta  for  basic  commodltlss  and 
milk;  and  for  other  purpossa. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foretolnc  bill,  and  requests  a  con- 
ferenee  with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 


appoints  ICr.  BLUwsn.  Iir.  Jo—ioa  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Houanb.  Mr.  Anoif . 
and  Mr.  Toono  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills.  Joint  resolu- 
tions, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Houae  is  requested: 

8.573.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Ur.  and 
Mrs.  Dello  A.  Loo  Murgas; 

S.  767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Roener; 

S.  850.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlnos  Zaf  sratoe: 

8.  885.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alice  BUn^ 
beth  Marjorlbanks: 

S.  1111.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  »lc  A. 
Cummlngs; 

a  liaa.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sarah 
Klsldermachcr: 

S.  1146.  An  act  to  further  amend  section 
ao  of  the  Trading  With  the  Knemy  Act.  re- 
lating to  feee  of  sgents.  attorneys,  and  rep- 
reeentatlvee; 

8.  IMO.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Xmre  da 
Cholnoky; 

8. 1347.  An  aet  for  the  reUef  of  Joae  Arrl- 
aga-Marin: 

8  1465.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Audrey 
Jean  Tounkers: 

8.  1538.  An  aet  to  authorise  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  Three  AllllUted  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold    ReeenraUon,    N.    Dak.,   to   acquire 
trust  interests  in  tribal  lands  of  the  reesria 
tlon.  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

a  1533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Nich- 
olas Christodotilias: 

8. 1543.  An  aet  to  authorlas  an  allowanee 
for  clTilian  oOcers  and  empioyeee  of  the 
OoTemment  who  are  notariee  public: 

8.  1553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  mi^^^ 
Woodard: 

8.  1555.  An  act  authorising  the  reetoration 
to  tribal  ownership  of  certain  lands  upon 
the  Crow  Indian  Beeenratloo.  Mont.,  and  for 
other  purpoeee; 

8.  1560.  An  aet  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
Joon  81k  Chung: 

8. 1619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olusspps 
Ventura: 

8.  1664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Balblna 
Borensteln: 

8. 1701.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  HUdegard 
SliTonen: 

8.  1703.  An  act  to  amend  section  1731. 
title  18.  United  SUtee  Code,  relating  to  the 
sale  or  pledge  of  poetage  stamps: 

8. 1733.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Stanlelaw 
Argasinski: 

8.  1734.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Johann 
Antonlus  Tudhope  and  Walda  Pedor  Tud- 
hope: 

8.  1763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rudolf 
Prlts  Llermann; 

8. 1814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  TSraaa 
LucU  CUU  and  Guiseppe  Corrado  CUll; 

8. 1831.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Panteles 
Kerkos: 

8. 1846.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Howard 
Seeming  Uang.  Lai  Ten  Mark  Liang,  and 
Howard  Seeming  Liang.  Jr.; 

8.  1871.  An  act  to  amend  the  aet  entitled 
"An  act  to  reimburse  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  transmission  of  official  Go»- 
emment-mall  matter."  approved  August  15. 
1053  (67  Stat.  814).  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

8.  1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlttorlo 
Ventimiglla: 

8. 1883.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Pletro  Ro- 
dolfo  Walter  Stulln: 

8. 1889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marta 
Guadalupe  Sbockley  and  her  minor  daugh- 
ter. Bvangellna  Vega  Shockley: 

8. 1900.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Agnee  Blals  (Junko  Purakawa); 

a  1030.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Begins  M. 
Knight: 

8. 1930.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  John  ffha- 
1am  and  Claude  Shalam; 


8. 1880.  Aa  aet  for  the  rtf laf  of  Dr.  Pa- 
Chuan  Chao  (aleo  known  as  Puk  Kun  Chlu) 
and  his  wlfs.  Chlu  Lai  Tuk  (also  known  as 
Lai  Tuk  Chao): 

8. 1058.  An  act  for  ths  relief  of  Tfonna 
Mary  Ploreeeu  (Sister  John  Baptist): 

8.  1070.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Bok- 
soon; 

a  1978.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Jenny  An- 
toinette V.  Ingr\un: 

8. 1867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Peter 
ChoU'Tuen  Tchen; 

a  3013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chong 
Tou  How  (also  known  ss  Bdward  Charlee 
Tee) .  his  wtfe.  Bng  Lai  Pong,  and  his  child. 
Chong  TlmKeung: 

8. 3065.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hleholaa 
Hernandea-ValencU: 

8.3087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adele 
Knoff  and  her  minor  child.  Hans  Knoff: 

8. 3063.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlos 
K.  Georgarae; 

8.  3077.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Abdullah 
Ibrahim  Hakim: 

8. 3106.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Anka 
Naber: 

a  3104.  An  aet  for  the  reUef  of  Charlotta 
Muhlefeldt: 

8.3138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
May  Ackermann: 

8.3148.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manda 
Pauline  PetrtoeTic: 

8.3151.  An  act  to  prorlde  for  the  ssgra- 
gatlon  of  certain  funds  of  the  Port  Berthold 
Indiana  on  the  besta  of  a  membership  roU 
prepared  for  such  purpoee: 

8. 3155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joae  Torree: 

8.3156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
B.  Roe; 

S.  3301.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wet- 
Chi  Uu: 

8.  3348.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Boooa 
Laeaon: 

8.3340.  An  aet  f or  tha  relief  of  PU  Nyl 
Kwak: 

8.  3364.  An  aet  for  the  reUef  of  Tu  Beng 
Gee: 

8. 3367.  An  aet  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  publle  lands 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  city  of  Hen- 
derson Nev.; 

8.  33^.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Donalngo 
Llm  (also  known  as  Llm  Bng  Kok  and  Do- 
mingo Llm  Chaj  Seng) : 

8.3380.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  David 
Hayee: 

8. 3804.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Par- 
llch  Goldstein: 

8.  3837.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Takako 
Iba: 

a  3345.  An  set  for  ths  relief  of  LUu  Tuaa 
Chuang: 

8.  3348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mtas  PUar 
A.  Garcia: 

8.  3357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nenlta  8aa- 
toe  and  Kllzabeth  Santoe; 

8.  2358.  An  act  for  the  rellaf  of  Banata 
Karollna  Horky; 

8.3371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Black,  also  known  as  Joseph  Clark; 

8.  2381.  An  act  for  ths  relief  of  Dr.  Mah- 
mood  SsJJadl; 

8.  2390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hua-Tung 
Lee  (Gordon  Lee)  and  his  wifs.  Chl-Wan 
Mow  Lee  (Jane  Lee) ; 

8. 3414.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Una  Dtas; 

a  3448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Knar  Car- 
men Ivee: 

8.  3405.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Ab- 
bene: 

8. 3570.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  MaslmlUen 
Beauvols; 

a  3500.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Paula  Bdlth 
Reynolds; 

8. 3666.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 

Tov 


8  3686.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Bonl; 

8.3607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klmlko 
Tamada  Clark; 

8.3744.  An  aet  for  the  reUef  of  Harold 
Manly  Stewart; 
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8.3755.  An  aet  to  designate  the  reeervolr 
above  the  Montlcello  Dam  In  Oallfomta  aa 
lAke  Berrysssa: 

8.  3861.  An  act  to  authorlas  an  Innrnasci  of 
emergency  relief  highway  funds  from  810 
million  to  880  mlllloa  for  the  fiscal  ysar 
sndlng  Juns  90.  1966; 

8.  3387.  An  act  to  provide  for  eontlnuanee 
of  live  Insurance  coverage  under  the  Pederal 
Bmployees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended.  In  the  ease  of  empioyeee  reoelv- 
Ing  beneflte  under  the  Pederal  Bmployees 
Compensation  Act; 

8. 3315.  An  act  to  amend  eeetlon  5  of  the 
Civil  Service  Betlrement  Act  of  May  30.  1030. 
as  amended; 

8.  J.  Ree.  123.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Board  of 
RegenU  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
the  claee  other  than  Member  of  Congreee; 

a  J.  Ree.  133.  Joint  reeolutlon  providing 
for  the  fUllng  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Board  of 
Regente  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
the  class  other  than  Member  of  Congreee; 

8.  J.  Res.  124.  Joint  reeolutlon  providing  for 
the  filing  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Board  of 
Regente  of  the  Sraltheonlan  Institution,  of 
the  class  othsr  than  Member  of  Congress; 
and 

8.  Con.  Ree.  70.  Concxirrent  reeolutlon  to 
extend  greetings  to  the  Sudan. 


AIRCRAPT  CONTROL  AND  WARNING 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3452)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  15.  1955.  Public 
Law  161,  84th  Congress — Sixty-ninth 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page 
324 — by  increasing  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  the  Aircraft  Control  and 
Warning  System. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows:  - 

Be  it  eiuteUd.  etc..  That  the  set  of  July  15. 
1855.  Public  Law  161.  84th  Congreee  (60  Stat. 
824).  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  vartoua  locations  un- 
der the  heading  "Outelde  ConUnental  United 
States"  snd  subheading  "Aircraft  Control 
and  Warning  System"  In  ssctlon  801  strike 
out  "806.553.000 '  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"8170,553,000." 

(3)  In  clause  (8)  of  section  503  thereof 
strike  out  the  amounte  "8458,563.000"  and 
"81,207.802.000"  and  Insert  in  piece  thereof 
"8530.563,000"  and  "8i;r70,903.000''  reepec- 
tlvely. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reoonsider  was  laid  on 
the  toble. 


UNWARRANTED  CHARGE  OF  AT- 
TEMPTING TO  INFLUENCE  JUDI- 
CIAL DECISION 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  recently  there  has  ap- 
peared in  the  public  press  an  attack  on 
me  because  of  alleged  bullying  of  a  Judge. 
It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  the  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations  released  testi- 
mony adduced  before  that  committee  in 
connection  with  an  appropriation  re- 
quest, before  the  circuit  court  handed 
down  a  decision  in  a  case  now  before  it 
for  reooiuideratioiL  I  assure  you  that 
In  answering  the  question  propounded 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee  I  had  no  intention  of  at- 
tempting to  influence  the  Judgment  of 
the  court,  and  I  am  sure  that  everybody 
who  knows  me  knows  that  I  have  never 
attempted  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
influence  a  decision  of  any  court  made 
against  me. 

I  think  it  is  important  In  considering 
the  accusation  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  made  this  un- 
founded charge,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  ADA.  one  Edward  D.  Hollander,  was 
a  member  of  the  Washington  Book  Shop, 
an  organization  cited  by  Attomesrs  Gen- 
eral ntmcis  Biddle  and  Tom  Clark  as 
being  a  subversive  and  Oommunist-f  ront 
/organization  and  redesignated  by  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  10450  in  1953  as  a  subversive  and 
Communist  organizatioiL  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  attacks  made 
upon  me  because  of  criticism  leveled 
against  a  Judge  for  a  decision  which  was 
strained,  to  say  the  least,  come  from  that 
source.  Attacks  of  this  sort  are  not 
leveled  against  me  as  an  individual  but 
as  the  chairman  of  the  C<Nnmittee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Recently  I 
learned  that  a  newqwperman  was  as- 
signed to  the  task  of  trying  to  "get  me." 
Several  months  ago  a  female  newspaper- 
writer  threatened  that  "wait  until  we  get 
through  with  you."  All  of  this  furnishes 
abundant  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress in  appropriating  funds  with  which 
activities  of  subversives  and  their  stooges 
can  be  watched. 


REFUGEE  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1953 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoac. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  ad- 
vised us  on  March  1.  1056.  that  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  program  (rf  (qierations 
under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  as 
amended,  indicates  that  about  50,000 
visas  of  the  209,000  nonquota  visas  al- 
located under  that  act  would  remain  un- 
used at  the  termination  date  of  the  pro- 
gram which  is  December  31.  1956. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  visas  allocated 
by  the  Congress  should  remain  unused, 
but,  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  ext«xi  the  lifetime  of  a  very 
expensive  administration  which  is  in 
charge  of  that  program. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  terminate  that  expensive  opera- 
tion on  the  date  fixed  by  the  Congress 
but  would  permit  the  use  of  the  entire 
^allocation  of  visas  to  those  people  for 
whom  the  Congress  intended  to  provide 
resettlement  opportunities  in  the  United 
States. 

The  ethnic  groups  affected  would  be 
the  Greeks,  nattves  of  the  Netherlands. 


Italians.  German  expellees  and  anti- 
Communist  Chinese,  as  well  as  war 
orphans  of  all  nationalities. 

The  Immigration  apd  Nationality  Act. 
often  referred  to  as  the  Walter-McCar- 
ran  Act.  would  be  fully  applicable. 

The  escapees  from  Communist  oppres- 
sion would  benefit  under  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  my  bill  which  would  restore  the 
full  use  of  annual  quotas  to  natives  of 
countries  taken  over  by  Soviet  Russia, 
namely,  the  Baltic  countries,  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia.  Rumania.  Hungary,  and 
so  forth,  as  well  as  to  Greeks  who  have 
an  extremely  small  immigration  quota 
for  their  use — a  quota  ammm^Tig  xq  QQ]y 
308  aimually. 

There  is  one  more  feature  of  my  bill 
which  I  believe  will  meet  with  ttie  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress.  In  view  of  the 
progress  made  by  medical  science,  we 
can  now  afford,  without  injuring  our 
citizens,  to  admit  in  the  name  of  en- 
lightened humanitarianlan  a  relatively 
small  number  of  people  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  and  to  place  them  in  Insti- 
tutions prepared  to  take  care  of  them. 
Smaller  coimtries  like  Sweden,  Norway. 
Switzerland,  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  have  similarly  contributed 
to  helping  the  sick  and  homeless.  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  wiU  do  well  to 
j<rin  in  that  humanitarian  endeavor,  un- 
der proper  safeguards  and  controls 
which  are  provided  for  in  my  proposal. 
I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  chari- 
table groups  have  guaranteed  to  do  all 
of  the  financing  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  these  people  until  such  t*"*^  as 
a  cure  has  been  effected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  press 
vigorously  for  the  enactment  of  this  bfll 
before  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bfr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
plaints fnnn  postal  workers  relative  to 
woridng  conditions  and  from  people  in 
my  district  relative  to  postal  service  have 
been  more  numerous  in  recent  mcmths 
than  any  time  during  my  term  of  <rf!loe. 

Recently  I  have  received  a  number  of 
complaints  from  postal  workers  about 
the  difficulty  in  securing  their  annual 
leave.  On  checking  into  the  matter,  I 
find  that  the  Post  Office  Depaitment  is 
attempting  to  operate  without  adequate 
funds.  In  testif sring  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  post- 
offloe  apiHXHiriation,  Postmaster  General 
Arthur  E.  Summerfield  testified  that  they 
would  have  to  come  in  and  request  a  de- 
ficiency appr(q>riati(m  of  $20  million  to 
cverate  for  the  balance  at  the  fiscal  s^ear. 
I  have  been  informed  that  up  to  the 
present  time  they  have  not  made  such  a 
request,  but  apparently  are  doing  every- 
thhig  possible  to  save  this  amount  by 
restricting  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
onployees,  and  by  doiying  service  to  the 
piAUc. 
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X  MB  uaxkm  to  am  Ihe  tadctt  btf - 
uiMd.  not  for  pnlltifT  rmMooa^  bui  for 
tiM  wettan  of  tho  Aiaorlcma  tezpayer. 
ball  do  not  teUoTO  flM  poaUl  oondoTMS 
■hould  bo  Imrrwi  upon  bgr  bolag  ex- 
^•etad  to  handio  a  itogf  orlnc  amount  of 
work  without  propar  awlrtanffe.  nor  do 
I  ballovt  that  tbo  ABMTlcan  people  should 
bo  dmlad  tkeir  tcadiyooaOy  0ood  poatal 


Tbo  popnlattan  In  tkli  eountiT  !•  gnvw- 
teg  at  a  trrwendoua  rate.  OnFetaniaryl 
the  Cennis  Bureau  ertliated  the  popu- 
lation at  16iJ  milUon.  SlnoeFtbruaryl. 
aoeonUng  to  a  rough  wttmate  kept  by 
the  Cenmis  Bureau,  the  population  has 
Inereaaed  beyond  the  167  million  mark. 

Tht  Poet  OIBoe  Hqpartment  haa  not 
had  mflirifnt  eaploireee  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  yoUune  of  mail  and 
with  the  rapidly  expanding  population. 
The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  defi- 
ciency appropriation  wlU  be  requested 
it  bcdng  discussed  at  a  budget  level 
Rlghtf\illy  this  proUen*  is  of  such  grave 
Import  that  It  should  be  taken  up  with 
the  elected  repreaentatlves  of  the  people 
and  I  beUeve  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  not  living  up  to  his  prefer  re- 
sponsibility In  failing  to  do  so. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  remarks  made 
by  my  able  colleague  from  Florida  [Mr. 
MsTXHZws]  on  Uarch  15  when  he  rose 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  reported  that  be  was  receiving 
dally  oooaplaiats  about  the  cloeing  of 
many  small  post  offices.  We  are  experi- 
encing the  same  difficulty  in  my  district. 
The  Post  Office  Departmoit  has  boasted 
that  they  have  ckMed  3.000  of  these  UtUe 
post  offices  at  a  saving  of  $4  million. 
This  amount  Is  infinitesimal.  The 
fourth -class  post  ofllce  serves  as  more 
than  a  distrilH^tor  of  maiL  It  has  a  defi- 
nite social  significance  to  niral  America. 
It  represents  the  local  pride  of  the  rural 
community  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
I  do  h<q;>e  that^wo  can  do  something  to 
stop  this  mad  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
fourth -class  ^t  ofllces  from  the  Ameri- 


.BILL  DIOfiST 


Ifr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohk).    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

Ik  for  this  time  to  direct  the  attenUon 
of  the  membership  to  the  Improvement 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  in 
producing  and  pubUahlng  the  Important 
Digest  of  Public  Oenerml  Bills.  InMayof 
ISM.  my  coUeMwe  from  the  great  State 
of  Ohio  (Mr.  BonDKxl  Infonned  the 
House  that  the  BUI  Digest  had  loot  Its 
effectlvencM  aa  a  legialativc  information 
publication,  because  It  ran  from  30  to  M 
daya  behind  current  datea.  He  pointed 
out  that  its  Importanoe  waa  being  com- 
pletely loot  beeauaa  requeata  for  expiami- 
tloo  o5  laglalatlvo  pn^oaala  were  gen- 
erally la  oimnactloa  with  newly  Intro- 
duoed  biUa.  It,  hfaaoa.  served  no  useful 
purpose  for  analysis  and  breakdown  of 
the  measiures  in  question. 


I  am  plaaaad  to  report  that  actkm 
taken  thla  year  by  thq  Houaa  Subcom- 
mlttae  on  Printing,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, haa  brought  about  a  noticeable 
speed-up  of  operation.  YtoOowlng 
veraatlona  betwoan  mambcia  of  Iha , 
conualttaa  atafl  and  the  diraetor  ^"4 
other  offidala  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Senrioe.  It  waa  daekled  that  a  revised 
acbedule  of  cumulative  laauea  In  Ptebru- 
ary.  April.  June,  and  the  final  copy  would 
also  be  auppiemented  by  bi-weekly  Issues. 

Although  the  new  schedide  is  a  big 
Improvement  over  the  publishing  sched- 
ule of  the  last  aesslon.  Z  wish  to  add  that 
members  of  the  Printing  Subcommittee 
staif  are  working  with  Library  of  Con- 
gress officials  to  further  shorten  the  pub- 
lishing schedule  of  the  Bill  Digest. 
Meetings  have  been  held  with  these  of- 
ficials and  steps  are  being  taken  to  ac- 
quire a  suitable  caaoera.  utillxing  roll 
film,  for  Initallatlon  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  This  camera  could  then  be 
advantageously  used,  not  only  to  make 
the  offset  negatives  which  are  required 
for  the  printing  of  the  Bill  Digest*  but 
would  also  be  used  to  make  negatives  of 
numerous  other  publications  which  are 
Issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

If  this  proposal  is  put  into  effect,  aa  I 
hope  it  will  be,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  we  can  expect  a  more  timely  ached- 
ule  for  the  issuance  of  the  Bill  Digest 
which  has  been  lacking  for  a  long  time. 


JANE  FROMAN  AND  OYPST 
MARKOFF 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPKAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R  10053)  to 
authorise  payments  to  Jane  Fro- 
man  and  to  Gypsy  Markoff.  for  partial 
compensation  on  account  of  personal 
Injuries  they  sufferMI  during  World  War 
n.  as  the  result  of  the  crash  of  a  sea- 
plane in  which  theywere  passengers  im- 
der  Government  orders,  the  deatination 
of  which  was  a  military  secret  and  on- 
known  to  them,  as  well  as  were  all  the 
details  of  their  transp<Htatlon.  depar- 
ture, and  so  forth. 

Jane  Froman  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent was  a  performer  of  Intematkmal 
prominence.  Oypay  Markoff  was  like- 
wise a  recognized  entertainer,  her  pro- 
fes^on  being  that  of  accordion  player. 
Botn  were  performers  of  ootaCanding 
reputaUon  who  volunteered  their  aerv- 
ices.  and  at  the  time  of  the  craah  they 
were  on  their  way  to  entertain  our  Armed 
Forces  m  the  Burapean  theater  of  war. 
The  War  Department  made  all  transpor- 
tation arrangementa  for  theae  perform- 
ers, and  the  usual  insurance  eoverage  ob- ' 
tainable  by  pasaengeia  hi  nonnal  air 


transportation  was  not  available  to  them 
because  of  the  mihtary  aacrecy  aunoond' 
mg  thefiight. 

The  entire  country  haa  aympathiaed 
with  Jane  Froman  in  her  severe  and 
painful  bodily  tnjurtea.  In  the  10  years 
following  the  accident  Mlaa  F>t»ian  has 
undergone  some  30  operations.    She  has 
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IB  and  out  af  hoapttals  ainea  ttw 
accident.  Mlas  Markoff  saflared  astrcme 
Inlwlaa  to  lisr  right  shooldar  and  left 
hand,  reaoltlng  tu  defonnltlea  of  the 
hand  wHh  pennanent  Umttatlon  of  mo- 
tion, and  a  mimber  of  other  painful 
Injurlea. 


preehided  from  trfrtaintng  proper  relief 
by  reaaonof  tba  feenna  of  the  ooCmodad 
Warsaw  Convention  of  lt20,  an  tntema- 
tlonal  treaty  that  regulatca  and  limits 
the  Ilabfltty  of  air  »rrlerB  engaged  In 
International  transportation.  More- 
over, theae  clalmanta  had  no  choice  In 
the  Hiattar:  they  were  engaged  In  a  vol- 
imtary.  patriotic  taak.  the  arrangcnenta 
of  which,  including  tranaportatlon.  were 
unknown  to  them  and  were  beyond  their 
control. 

In  view  of  theae  drcumstancea.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  take  proper 
action  to  expreaa  to  theae  individuals  the 
gratitude  that  la  hi  the  hcarta  of  oar  men 
and  women.  The  amounts  claimed  rep- 
resent only  their  out-of-pocket  expenses 
for  hospitalization  and  medical  expenses 
and  their  actual  loos  of  earnings.  No 
part  of  the  sums  claimed  la  competMa- 
Uon  for  their  pain  and  suffering. 

I  urge  early  passage  of  this  bill. 


AMKNDMBNT  TO  THE  IMMIQRATIOIf 
ACT  OP  IMPOBTANGB  TO  CLSRGY- 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtlrman  from  New 
YorkT 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker.  untU 
about  20  years  ago  we  found  that  many 
clergymen  and  members  of  religious  or- 
ders were  coming  to  the  United  States 
to  help  meet  the  religious  needs  of  our 
communities.  Since  World  War  n  this 
situation  has  reversed  Itself,  and  now 
the  entire  world  is  drawing  on  our  the- 
ological schools  for  its  gradnatea.  Theae 
men  and  women  are  being  called  upon  to 
serve  abroad,  and  some  of  them,  while 
otherwise  willing  to  do  so.  refuse  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  naturalized  citi- 
zens and  woukl  lose  their  dtlaenship  by 
accepting  such  employment  abroad. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  hardship, 
yesterday  I  Introduced  a  bin  (H.  R.  10039) 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  to  permit  clergymen,  members 
of  religious  orders,  and  representatives 
of  bona  fide  religious  organizations  to 
perform  their  rchgiooa  duties  abroad, 
provided  that  such  persons  register  each 
year  at  the  appropriate  Foreign  Service 
office. 

The  aeeond  part  of  my  bill  would  re- 
atore  eltlaenshlp  sUtus  to  those  persons 
fulfilling  religious  aaalgmenta  abroad 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  in  1952.  who  kwt  their 
citizenship  right  for  that  reason.  Sueh 
persons  would  be  restored  to  cltlaenship 
by  taking  the  required  oaths  referred  to 
In  section  310  (a)  of  the  Immigration 
Act 

I  hope  we  can  have  early  heailms  on 
thla  bill  and  bring  about  Ite  early  enact- 
ment. 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  ro- 
marlcs  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
time  of  trouble,  a  time  of  abundant  talk 
on  the  subject  of  civil  rights,  with  some 
of  it  violent,  all  of  it  earnest.  The  de- 
bate goes  on  between  the  men  who  would 
guarantee  to  all  Americans  the  liberties 
that  are  theirs  by  right  and  the  men  who 
would  not  There  is  also  strife  between 
those  of  us  who  want  to  secure  these 
rights  now  and  those  who  counsel  pru- 
dence and  caution,  advising  us  to  slow 
down  and  hold  back  in  our  efforts.  The 
result  is  confusion  and  bitterness,  and 
men  who  should  be  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  for  the  attahiment  of  full  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans  are  divided  over 
the  means  and  the  time.  This  is  a  tragic 
fact. 

These  individuals  who  would  have  us 
move  slowly  and  cautiously  tell  us  that 
having  taken  one  large  step  down  the 
difficult  path  we  are  treading  we  should 
now  stop  and  rest  a  bit.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision,  they  say,  stands  as  a 
declaration  to  the  world  and  to  our  citi- 
zens of  America's  basic  faith  in  human 
equality  and  of  her  determination  to 
achieve  It  for  all  her  citizens.  Now, 
these  men  of  prudence  say,  give  history 
a  chance  to  work  her  ways.  She  and 
time  will  bring  to  fiowering  the  seed 
planted  by  the  Court,  just  as  nature 
watches  over  the  growth  of  the  unborn 
child  and  brines  it  forth  when  it  is  ready 
for  birth.  But.  we  say,  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  is  already  a  century 
old;  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  almost  twice  that 
And.  the  babe  is  still  unborn.  No.  we 
have  s\iffered  the  pains  of  labor  too  long 
and  too  vainly  to  put  our  trust  solely  in 
the  ministrations  of  history.  We  have 
learned  that  she  is  almost  sllways  neu- 
tral in  the  conflicts  of  men  and.  unlike 
Mother  Nature,  does  not  preside  over  the 
evolution  and  growth  of  the  life  which 
flows  beneath  her  gaze.  Greater  free- 
dom and  equality  will  not  automatically 
be  ours  tomorrow  simply  because  it  Is 
tomorrow  and  not  today.  If  we  are  to 
have  the  goal  we  seek  we  must  work  for 
it:  fight  for  it.  And  we  must  do  it  now. 
Because  I  am  so  fully  convinced  that 
this  is  so.  I  introduced  into  the  House 
in  January  of  1055  H.  R.  702.  a  bUl  "to 
protect  the  right  of  individuals  to  be 
free  from  discrimination  or  segregation 
by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
Uoiul  origin."  It  is  an  omnibus  bill,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  designed  to  ob- 
tain now.  Immediately,  all  civil  rights 
for  all  persons,  and  to  guarantee  to  every 
lawful  minority  freedom  from  all  forms 
of  discrimination  aikd  segregation.  As 
an  omnibiis  bill,  it  proposes  not  only  to 
remedy  the  evil  of  segregated  education, 
so  prominent  In  the  public  mind  just 
now.  but  also  those  evils  which  permit 
lynch  mobs  to  seize  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  allow  lawless-enforce- 
ment officials  to  close  their  eyes.  The 
bill  contains  measiires  to  outlaw  lynch- 


ing, poll  taxes;  segregation  In  housing, 
education,  and  Interstate  transportation; 
and  discrimination  in  employment  It 
also  guarantees  to  all  men  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial,  to  the  exercise  of  the  baQot 
and  to  religious  toleration. 

Furthermore  the  bill  does  not  single 
out  one  section  of  the  country  for  reme- 
dial action  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
The  South  has  its  segregated  schools, 
and  the  North  its  segregated  housing. 
Nor  is  only  one  race  or  one  religion  the 
beneficiary  of  its  provisions.  All  regions, 
all  peoples,  all  rights  are  covered  by  the 
actions  it  proposes.  It  is  an  omnibus 
biU.  a  bill  for  aU. 

Freedom  cannot  be  fragmentized.*   ^ 

The  many  aspects  of  civil  rights  are 
Interrelated,  and  all  are  interwoven  in 
the  fabric  of  our  American  democracy. 
Integration  in  the  schools  Is  in  part  de- 
pendent upon  integration  in  housing. 
Democracy  Is  dependent  upon  both. 
Full  protection  from  lynching  is  depend- 
ent upon  police  officers  who  impartially 
uphold  the  observance  of  the  law.  and 
where  both  are  not  present  there  is  no 
liberty.  My  bill  recognizes  these  facts 
and  recognizes  that  where  men  are  half- 
free  freedom  does  not  exist.  When  some 
of  its  citizens  are  exposed  to  some  dis- 
criminatory practices,  a  nation  is  not 
free.  This  la  a  bill  to  give  us  total  free- 
dom. 

To  achieve  this  total  freedom  I  have 
further  provided  for  simultaneous  ac- 
tion on  all  fronts  of  governmental  au- 
thority; State  and  Federal.  legislaUve 
and  executive.  The  judiciary  has  al- 
ready discharged  its  function  by  ren- 
ering  clear  and  indisputable  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  with  re- 
gard to  civil  rights.  It  will  continue  to 
play  Its  role  by  applying  the  law  to  spe- 
cific cases  as  they  are  brought  before  it 
for  review.  Now  machinery  must  be  set 
up  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  to  insure  a  program  that  will 
attack  the  problem  in  all  its  many  and 
varied  aspects. 

To  assist  the  Congress  in  its  delibera- 
tions I  have  called  for  the  creation  of 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Civil  Rights,  which  will  conduct  a  con- 
tinuous survey  of  the  situation  to  dis- 
cover and  define  the  areas  of  trouble 
and  to  recommend  legislation  to  meet 
the  difficulties.  The  Congress  has 
desperate  need  of  such  a  committee, 
now  more  than  ever  before.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  center  for  the  action  of  all  who 
work  toward  the  achievement  of  equal- 
ity for  all  men,  and  it  will  help  put  an 
end  to  the  dissipation  of  our  energies 
which  springs  from  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion and  which  so  often  resiilts  in  inef- 
fective action.  Such  a  committee  will 
also  be  a  place  where  those  who  favor 
these  measures  and  those  who  oppose 
them  can  discuss  and  thrash  out  their 
differences.  While  there  is,  these  days. 
It  seems  to  me,  too  much  talk  and  far 
too  little  action,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  totally  disparage  the  value  of  talk. 


*PhUlp  Onham,  publisher  of  tlie  Wssh- 
ington  Poet  and  Times  Herald,  In  an  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Clearing  House.  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Seventh  Annual  Congress,  p.  6. 


We  win  an  be  happier  If  ultimately  men 
of  goodwlU  can  arrive  at  understanding. 

To  Insiire  the  swift  and  complete  en- 
forcement of  the  legislative  measures,  I 
have  in  H.  R.  702  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Civil  Rights  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  This  post  will  elevate 
civil  rights  to  the  place  of  importance 
they  should  hold  in  the  pattern  of  our 
law-enforcement  policies.  I  have  also 
proposed  the  creation  of  two  Commis- 
sions. The  first  of  these,  a  Commission 
on  Fair  Employment,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  that  policies  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion are  adhered  to  by  all  emi^oyers  and 
labor  organizations.  This  Commission 
is  to  be  given  fuU  investigatory  powers, 
and  a  ref  iisal  to  acknowledge  its  author- 
ity shall  be  punishable  by  fine.  Imprison- 
ment, or  both.  The  secotul  such  body  is 
to  be  a  C(munission  on  Civil  Rights,  com- 
posed of  five  Presidential  appointees, 
who  are  to  make  a  continuing  study  of 
aU  State  and  Federal  civil-rights  policies. 
The  Commission's  job  will  be  to  expose 
unlawful  and  discriminatory  actions 
and  to  recommend  corrective  measures. 
There  is  today  in  Western  Europe  a 
human  rights  commission  with  the 
power  to  compel  observance  of  basic 
civil  liberties  in  six  European  countries. 
While  I  do  not  propose  to  give  the  Com- 
mission any  sweeping  police  powers.  I 
do  think  that  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent organ,  designed  to  hear  com- 
plaints of  Infraction,  is  needed  to  insure 
the  effectiveness  of  all  actions  taken  to 
eradicate  this  sore  on  the  national  body. 

There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  In 
1947  the  President's  Comn^ttee  on  Civil 
Rights  gave  in  its  report  three  reasons 
why  urgent  action  was  necessary.  They 
were  moral,  ectmomic,  and  international 
and  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  can  no  longo'  coun- 
tenance these  burdens  on  its  conscience, 
these  inroads  on  its  moral  fiber. 

2.  The  United  States  can  no  longer  afford 
this  heavy  drain  upon  its  human  wealth,  its 
national  competence. 

S.  TTie  United  States  Is  not  so  strong,  the 
triumph  of  the  democratic  ideal  is  not  so 
inevitable,  that  we  can  ignore  what  the  world 
thinks  of  us  and  of  our  record. 

Nine  years  have  passed.  9  years  that 
have  seen  little  or  no  action  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights.  If  the  reasons  made  ac- 
tion Imperative  then,  what  must  be  the 
sitiiation  now?  The  need  for  action  is 
more  compelling  than  ever.  It  is  no 
longer  only  a  moral  obligation  to  give 
aU  our  citizens  fuU  civil  rights,  but  a 
political  necessity  If  we  are  to  survive  In 
a  hostile  world.  We  must  prove  our 
worth  to  other  nations;  even  more  Im- 
portant, we  must  consolidate  ovr  internal 
life  to  make  sure  we  are  strong  enough 
to  stand  firm  In  the  face  of  the  external 
threat.  This  strength  Is  one  that  can 
come  only  from  moral  fitness,  and  from 
a  unity  of  soul  and  purpose  that  wlU  be 
ours  only  with  the  fuU  participation  of 
aU  our  citizens  in  all  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional life.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our 
heritage  we  must  keep  faith  with  it. 

Now.  while  so  many  people  are  con- 
cerned with  civil  riglits,  is  the  moment 
to  move  ahead,  to  awaken  and  reawaken 
In  every  American  heart  the  meaning 
and  Implication  of  the  democratic  ideaL 
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l^MT  SO  loos  SB  flBy  IndlfldiMl  !■  dBiulvsd 
of  his  fiscdun  to  iwte.  his  protection 
under  the  law,  hie  dlfxiltsr  ee  e  human 
being,  eo  lent  Many  or  efloCtheeethlnge 
oeenr,  aO  of  ue  euffer. 

tnaaondh  m  f  hava  done  tt  mxto  one  at 
the  met  of  tlkMe  wij  taretlim.  7*  bsT«  don* 
tt  Qn«>  Mi. 

On  the  hearth  of  drfl  rights  is  forged 
the  chain  that  unites  and  makes  us 
strong.  Let  us  not  be  misled  or  side- 
tracked, dismayed,  or  discouraged,  x  di- 
vided In  our  drire  to  attain  the  long- 
overdue  fulfillment  of  the  Aumrican 
dream.  If  thk  Is  a  time  of  trouble.  It 
is  also  a  time  of  awareness,  and  because 
It  Is  a  time  of  awareness  It  Is  a  time  of 
unparalleled  onmrtunlty.  The  chal- 
lenge Is  beton  us;  let  us  rise  and  meet  it 


OOiCMI'lTEE  ON  YETERAIVS* 
AFFAIRS  SUBCOimrriEX 

Mr.  EHiONDeON.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  eonsent  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  may  sit  during  general  debate 
to— arrow  afternoon. 

The  8PKAKEB  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oC  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


aCHOOL-MIUC  PROGRAM.  BRUCEL- 
LOSIS ERADICATION.  AND  VSTISi- 
ANS'  HOSPITALS 

Ifr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Itr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  coosmt  to 
addrees  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
xeviee  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPCAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  obfeetlen. 

Ifr.  BTRNEB  of  Wlseonstn.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  In  connection  with  the  confer- 
ence rexiort  on  the  bill  H.  R.  8320,  which 
wm  be  coming  before  the  House.  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  issue  in  that  matter 
is  very  simple.  The  question  Is  whether 
the  House  is  going  te  take  action  to 
extend  at  this  time  the  school-milk  pro- 
gram which  expires  on  June  30.  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  whioh 
expires  on  June  30.  and  whether  we  are 
going  to  act  to  extend  the  veterans'  hos- 
pitals and  Armed  Forces  milk  program. 
If  we  vote  down  the  conference  report, 
it  wiU  mean  we  do  intend  to  extend 
those  programs.  If  we  adopt  the  con- 
ference report,  it  means  those  programs 
are  not  extended  and  we  win.  there- 
fore, be  voting  *g*«w^  their  extension. 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  yesterday's  Rscoso  at 
page  5105  I  Inserted  a  brief  history  and 
discussion  of  the  problem  Involved  in 
the  matter  of  this  conference  report.  I 
would  can  your  attention  particularly  to 
the  parliamentary  situation. 

The  bin  in  Ite  present  form  contains 
Senate  amendments  extending  the  va- 
rious programs  referred  to.  The  confer- 
ence report  elimlnafee  the  extensions. 
If  we  reject  the  conference  report  we 
win  then  be  In  the  same  situation  we 
were  In  when  the  bin  was  returned  to 
us  from  the  Senate  with  the  amend- 
mente  and  before  the  bUl  was  sent  to 
conference.    A  motion  wm  then  be  in 


order,  and  sndi  a  motlan  wlB  be  made, 
to  recede  and  concur  hi  the  Senate 
amendmento.  In  this  way  we  wlU  pro- 
vide the  additional  funds  needed  for  the 
school  mUk  and  brucelloels  programs  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  also  prortde  for  a 
3-year  extension  of  these  programs. 


SCHOOL-MILK  PBOORAM 

Mr.  ABERNKTHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g(>Jitleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNEIHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
aU  deference  te  the  gentleman  who  has 
Just  spoken,  he  did  not  accurately  state 
the  issue.  What  he  has  said  might  be 
the  poUtical  Issue,  but  It  is  not  the  real 
issue.  A  great  deal  of  poUtlcs  has  been 
Inserted  in  this  measxire  by  the  gentle- 
men and  others,  which  I  think  Is  very 
unfortunate. 

The  only  issue  Is  whether  or  not  the 
House  wiU  carry  through  on  Uie  objec- 
tlTc  submitted  to  us  in  January,  that 
is— are  we  going  to  extend  throtigh  the 
remainder  of  this  year  the  schooI-mlDc 
program?  That  is  the  issue.  That  Is 
an  there  Lb  to  it.  There  is  i\n  amount  of 
$10  million  involved.  The  House  has  al- 
ready authorized  it.  The  only  question 
is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  carry 
through  on  it.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  does  not  want  to  do  that.  aU 
he  has  to  do  tomorrow  Is  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report  and  his  vote  wiU 
then  be  recorded  as  evidence  of  his  un- 
willingness to  extend  the  school-milk 
program  through  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uniuii- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Miiwiiwipirf  [Mr.  ABBunxHT]  that 
that  is  not  the  issue  as  far  as  the  con- 
ference report  is  concerned.  Neither 
the  rejection  nor  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  tomorrow  win  have  any 
elfect  upon  the  continuation  of  the 
school-milk  program  for  the  remaining 
portion  of  fiscal  1956.  The  question  that 
is  proposed  to  us  in  the  conference  re- 
port is  purely  a  question  of  whether  we 
adopt  the  Senate  amendments  or  reject 
the  Senate  amendments.  The  confer- 
ence report  reconunends  rejection  of  the 
Senate  amendments,  which  provide  for  a 
2-year  extension.  There  is  no  contro- 
versy over  the  Issue  of  whether  the  pro- 
gram WiU  be  extended  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  whether  the  conference  re- 
port is  adopted  or  rejected.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  tomorrow  is  whether  we 
win  vote  to  extend  this  Important  pro- 
gram for  the  school  children  of  Amertea. 
19  miUion  of  them,  and  whether  we  wlU 
go  forward  with  the  bruceUosls  program 
for  an  additional  3  srears. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  wQl  be 
rejected  and  that  the  House  win  accept 


the  Senate  amendments  and  go  forward 
with  this  Important,  worthwhile  school- 
milk  program,  and  also  in  the  important 
brucellosis  program  which  le  being  car- 
ried OB  in  each  of  our  States.  In  this 
way  not  only  will  the  emergancy  funds 
be  proTlded,  but  final  action  wlU  tie 
taken  to  assive  eontlnuatloo  of  these 
programs  fOr  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  MDLTBR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJeeUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objectloa. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter that  win  be  presented  to  the  House 
by  this  conference  report  on  H.  R.  tsao 
is  simply  this:  Win  yon  adopt  the  re- 
port and  pass  the  bUl  as  the  House 
peeeed  it.  or  wiU  you  now  adopt  amend- 
mente  added  to  the  biU  in  the  other  body, 
and  which  that  body  has  now  rejected. 
After  this  bin  went  to  the  other  body. 
It  added  some  amendmcnte  to  the  bUl. 
Then  the  bUl  went  to  conference,  and  In 
conference  the  Senate  conferees  receded 
and  the  conference  report  without  thoee 
amendments  went  back  to  the  other 
body  which  has  already  rejected  ite  own 
amendmcnte  by  adopting  the  conference 
report.  Now  the  report  come  to  us.  You 
have  a  choice,  when  this  comee  before 
you.  to  pass  the  bUl  precisely  as  you 
paseed  It  originally,  and  precisely  In  the 
form  In  which  the  other  body  now  agrees 
to  it  or  you  can  try  to  enact  into  law 
what  that  body  has  rejected. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Spcakar.  vffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes.  I  yield,  if  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  the  position  Is 
not  correctly  steted  by  the  genUeman 
from  New  York.  H.  R  8330  Is  before  the 
House  with  the  Senate  amendmenta  at- 
tached. If  the  House  rejecte  the  confer- 
ence report  and  aocepte  the  Senate 
amendmcnte.  the  bin  (H.  R  8320)  win  go 
immediately  to  the  White  Houee  and 
can  be  signed  Into  law.  and  the  3-year 
extension  wUl  be  reality. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  not  the  par- 
llamentory  situation  as  I  understend  tt. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  understand  the  par- 
liamentary situation  is  exactly  as  stated 
by  me. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  other  body  has 
adopted  the  conference  report  and  It 
now  comes  to  us.  We  now  can  send  the 
bin  to  the  White  House,  precisely  as  it 
was  when  It  passed  the  House  origlnsJly. 
An  you  were  asked  to  do  origlnaUy  was 
to  give  this  authority  for  emergency  use 
of  $10  million  for  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, so  It  can  go  on  for  the  balance  of 
this  fiscal  jrear.  AU  the  other  things  you 
now  seek  to  inject  into  this  bffl  are  ex- 
traneous to  it.  They  bekmg  In  the  a^- 
cultural  bin  and  should  be  handled  there 
and  not  here  on  this  conference  report. 


PRIVATE  CAIANDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  can  of  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. The  Clerk  wlU  caU  the  first  blU 
on  the  Calendar. 
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EDWARD  F.  O'BARE 


The  Clerk  called  the  resolutkm  (H. 
Res.  380)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  F. 
OUare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resoliitlon.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tbat  Um  blU  (H.  R.  8573)  en- 
UUed  "A  bUl  for  Um  tUUt  of  Edward  r. 
OUare."  together  wlUi  all  laeoompanTlng 
papers.  U  bereby  referred  to  the  United 
States  Oourt  of  Claims  pursuant  to  seettons 
1492  and  2600  of  UUe  28.  United  States 
Codr;  and  said  court  shall  proofed  ezpedl- 
ttously  with  the  same  in  accordance  with 
the  proTlslons  of  said  sections  and  report  to 
the  House,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
glTlng  such  findings  of  fact  aad  conclusions 
thereon  as  ahall  be  sufBdent  to  Inform  the 
Oongrass  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand,  a*  a  claim  legal  or  eqvltable.  against 
the  United  States,  and  the  ainoimt.  If  any. 
legally  cr  equlUbly  due  fr^  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  claimant. 

The  resolution  was  agre^  to:  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  [laid  on  the 
table.  I 

CRAIM  GRADE  AND  INNA  Hk'KKi.'H 
GRADE       I 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bUl^(H.  R.  e055) 
for  the  relief  of  Chaim  Qnide  and  Inna 
Uekker  Grade. 

There  being  no  objec 
read  ttie^U.  as  foUows 

Bt  tt  tnacted.  etc..  That.  f( 
of    the    Immigration    and    N 
Chalm  Grade  and  Inna 
be  held  and  oon&ldered  to  hav< 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtes 
residence  on  September 
aaant  pT  the  required  Tlae 

With  the  foUowing  com 
mentg: 

Page  I.  Una  4.  after  the  wocid  "act*,  strike 
out  Chalm  Grade  and." 

On  page  1.  line  e.  after  the! 
strike  out  "upon  payment  oij 
Tlsa  fees." 


14.  1M8, 

nee  fW 

BommlitU 


the  Clerk 

the  puipueiis 
itlonallty  Act. 
Grade  ahall 
been  lawfuUy 
For  permanent 
upon  pay> 


figure  '*1»48". 
the  required 


The  eommlttee  amendmento  were 
agreed  to.  [ 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  sb  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Inna  Hdcker 
Grade.* 

A  motion  to  reconsider :  was  laid  on 
the  table.  1 


FACILITATING   ADMISSION   OF 

CERTAIN  AUE^ 

The  Clerk  called  the  rest^uUon  (H.  J. 
Res.  555)  to  facUltate  the  admission  Into 
the  United  States  of  certain  aUens. 

There  being  no  objectlcln.  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Re»fAv«d,  tie..  That.  In  the  Mtmtnlstratlon 
of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act. 
Toklyo  Naka^lma.  the  flanoa  of  Richard  U 
Brlnkley.  a  cltlaen  of  the  United  Stetn.  and 
her  child.  shaU  be  eligible  for  Tiaaa  aa  non- 
immigrant temporary  Tlaltors  {for  a  period  of 
S  months:  Providtd.  That  the  ladmlnlatrattve 
authorities  find  that  the  saldl  Toklyo  Kaka- 
jtma  Is  coming  to  the  Unltedl  SUtea  with  a 
bona  fldc  Intention  of  being  tnarrted  to  the 
said  Richard  I*.  Brlnkley  and  that  they  are 
found  otharwlsa  admtaslbla  under  the  Im- 
mlgraUon Uws.  In  the  erent  the  niHTtege 
between  the  above-named  peiaotis  doe*  not 
occur  within  3  months  afteii  the  entry  of 


the  aaid  Toklyo  Nakajlme  sad  her  child,  they 
ahall  be  required  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  and  upon  faUure  to  do  so  shaU  be 
deported  in  accordance  with  the  provlakma 
of  aeettona  243  and  243  a<  the  Immigration 
and  NationaUty  Act.  In  the  event  that  the 
marriage  between  the  above-named  peraons 
ahaU  occur  within  3  montha  after  the  entry 
ot  the  aaid  Toklyo  Nakajlma  and  her  child, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorlaed  and  di- 
rected to  record  the  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  of  the  said  Toklyo 
Nakajlma  and  her  child  as  the  date  of  the 
payment  by  them  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

Sac.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a) 
(27)  (A)  and  305  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  children.  Marko 
Radlc  and  Irene  Radic.  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  children 
of  lb.  and  Urs.  liiarko  A.  Radio,  citlaens  w 
the  United  States.  |    > 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  section  101  (a) 
(27)  (B)  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaU^ 
Act.  Stephen  Uoe  Jung  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  a  returning  reaideut  alien. 

With  the  fonowing  ccHnmittee  amend- 
ment: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  reaolution,  add 
two  new  sections,  as  follows: 

"Sac.  4.  For  the  purpoeee  ot  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  oC  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  children. 
Kate  Florovlc  and  Pave  Florovlc.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
aUen  children  of  Mrs.  Helen  Kovaoevich.  a 
cltlaen  of  the  United  States. 

"Sac.  5.  For  the  purpoeee  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  206  <tf  the  Immigration 
and  NattonaUty  Act.  the  minor  child.  'n>yoJi 
(Susukl)  Whipple,  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  child  of 
Sgt.  Jack  Whipple,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Stataa." 


ittee  amend-    ^ 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
fo-ossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  aiul  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tiie  table. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bin  (S.  963)  for 
the  reUef  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AndreJ 
(Avram)  Gottlieb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin,  as  fonows: 

Be  it  tnmeted.  etc..  That,  for  the  purpoaea 
of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act.  ICr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrej  (Avram)  Gottlieb.  ahaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  (or  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In 
this  act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte  ahall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  dediict 
the  required  nimabers  from  the  approprlato 
quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

W\th  the  f  oUowlng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  fMy*ttng  cUmae  and 
Inaart  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
for  the  purposaa  of  the  Immigration  and 
NattonaUty  Act.  AndreJ  (Avram)  GottUdb. 
Janny  Oottleib  (imc  Bindse),  Toy  Un  Cben, 
Moorltaa  Tsrslaa.  Marta  loannou  Karvells. 
Martha  Kervella,  Boeleta  Karvella.  and  Sn- 
terpl  Karvella,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  beam  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  reeldence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  anaetment  of  tlUa  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  vlaa  f  aea.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  each  alien  as  pro- 


vided for  la  this  act.  If  audi  alien 

liable  as  a  quota  immigrant  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  thla  act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
ahall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  reduce  by  one  the  quota  for  the  quota  area 
to  which  the  alien  Is  chargeable  for  t*^  first 
year  that  auch  quota  la  available." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PIETRO  MEDURI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  <S.  760)  for 
the  relief  of  Pletro  Meduri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enoeted.  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonaUty  Act, 
Pletro  Meduri  shall  be  held  and  consiilered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  at  ttie  enactment  of  this  act,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upim  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ahaU  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  approprUte  quou  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  la  available. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  UiKD  IN  MADISC»f 
COUNTY,  KY.,  TO  PIONEER  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Cleric  called  the  biU  (S.  1992)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  a  certain 
tract  of  land  in  Madison  County,  Ky., 
to  the  Pioneer  National  Monument  As- 
sociation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  is  authorlaed  and  di- 
rected to  convey,  without  eonslderatton.  to 
the  Pioneer  National  Monument  Asaodation. 
for  designation  and  use.  including  dispoal- 
ttoa  to  a  public  agency  if  deemed  approprl- 
ato. as  a  part  of  an  historic  site  or  ntonu- 
ment.  aU  right.  tiUc.  and  intereat  of  the 
United  Statea.  except  as  retained  In  tills 
act.  In  and  to  the  following  described  tract 
ot  land  consisting  of  7^  acres,  more  or  leas, 
situated  in  Madison  County.  Ky.,  on  ttie  left 
bank  of  the  Kentucky  River  and  being  a  pwt 
of  United  SUtes  Lock  and  Dam  No.  10  Res- 
ervation: 

Beginning  at  the  end  of  a  stone  waU.  said 
end  ot  stone  waU  being  aouth  30  dcgreea  19 
minutes  east  Sao  feet  from  the  most  weaterly 
comer  of  Lock  and  Dam  No.  10  Reserva- 
ttoa  and  east  of  the  Old  County  Road; 
thence  severing  said  reaervatton  and  parallel 
to  th*  north  boundary  north  86  degrees 
00  minutes  east  800  feet,  more  or  leas,  to  a 
point,  said  point  being  on  the  west  bound- 
ary line  of  a  10.53  acre  tract  formerly  owned 
by  Thomas  H.  Stevens;  thenoe  with  the  old 
boundary  line  south  14  degrees  2S  minutes 
east  662  feet,  more  or  leas,  to  a  stone:  thence 
aouth  82  degrees  00  minutes  west  14«  feet 
to  a  point;  thenoe  nortii  78  dsgrsss  67 
■Onutea  west  104.42  feet  to  a  point;  thence 
with  an  old  stone  waU  north  SB  degreea  45 
minutes  west  610  feet,  more  or  less,  to  an 
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la  ttm  ■lea*  wiOl: 

wn  BoviMPHtarly  100  f  Mt. 
to  tlM  potBt  of  twgtnntnc. 
D.  a.  Ite  dMd  <g>wittng  the  eoBTCjraiie* 
bf  tta*  tert  aaetkm  ot  this  aek 


Ultftad  8UU«  right*  at 
Um  roMl  prsMntly 
tlM  MfotlMrB  boondary  of  th* 
•tooT*  cUtrlhwl  tnet  of  tend: 

(b)  TCMTv*  to  tlM  VmtoC  aiata*  a  pv- 
paHMl  MMBMot  for  laaliitMMmt  of  •  wat«r 
plpalliM  on  mich  traet  of  tan4: 

(e)  pvovlfd*  tba*  suoh  tnofe  of  land  sbaU 
ba  xaaanrad  or  uaad  for  tb*  purpoM  for  whleb 
n  la  eoiiTajred  for  a  parlod  of  not  !•■■  than 
and  that  In  tha  arvnt  aald  property 
to  rvmaln  avaUabto  or  ba  utlUaed  for 
aueb  purpoaaa  durlnf  aueb  parfcid.  aa  may 
ba  datcnatoad  by  tb*  Baeratary  of  the  In- 
r.  an  or  any  portion  thereof.  In  its  then 
:  ccndlttan.  ahaU  rerert  to  the  United 
Stataa:  and 

(d)  pKiTlda  that  dtDinc  any  atata  ot  war 
or  nailonal  amergancy  and  for  •  montha 
If  the  Seeretary  of  Defense  de- 
Bucb  traet  of  land  la  oaaful 
tor  national  defense  pwpoeee. 
Btotea  ntay.  without  payment 
Iter  aueb  traet  of  land  and  uae 
an  or  part  of  It  (Ineludlnc  ImprorenMnt* 
I),  but  upon  the  termination  of  such 
of  land  ahall  revert  to  the 
lument  Aaaoelatloa  or 
Ma  MMiBiBr  la  ttUa.  m  tbm  eaae  may  ba. 

Oae.  S.  la  artdltloa  to  the  azoeptlons.  con- 
dltlnaa^  and  naanaUmis  prorldsd  for  In 
a  of  tbla  act.  the  Administrator  of 
Sernose  ahaU  Impoae  such  other 
eonoiptlons.  eondltlons.  and  reserratlons  aa 
ba  dataraalnaa  to  be  aeeeesary  or  desirable 
to  aafasaard  th*  intereeta  of  the  United 
Matoa  aad  to  Inaure  that  such  tract  of  land 
will  ba  uaad  for  the  purpoae  for  which  It 
la  " 


Tho  Mn  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tiBM,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
paand.  and  a  motioo  to  reconsider  was 
lild  on  the  table. 


WAIVntS  FOR  CERTAIN  ALIENS 
Tbe  aerk  eaUed  the  resoluUon  (H.  J. 
Ros.  SA3)  waiving  certain  subsections  of 
■•etton  312  (a)  of  tbe  ImmisraUon  and 
NatlonaUtj  Act  in  behalf  of  certain 
aliens. 

Tbere  belnc  no  obJecUon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 


etc..  That,  notwithstanding  the 
proiTlalon  of  section  319  <a)  (1)  of  the  Im- 
migration  and  Nationality  Act.  Alexander 
A.  Mflodoff  Buiy  be  admitted  to  the  United 
■tatsa  for  permanent  reeldence  If  he  la 
found  to  be  otherwlee  admissible  under 
the  proTlslons  of  that  act:  Provided,  That 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking. 
approivad  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
poaltad  aa  praeertbed  by  aectlon  aiS  of  the 

"  act. 

fl.  IToCwlthstandlng  the  prorlalon  of 
k  an  (a)  (S)  Of  the  Xounlgratlon  and 
MaMoaallty  Act.  Kleran  PatrlA  Kenny  may 
ba  adaamed  to  the  United  Stotea  f  cr  parma- 
naat  raaldane*  if  ba  la  found  to  ba  otbarwlaa 
admlastbl*  under  the  prortalona  ot  that  act: 
^ovidad.  That  a  anltable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  tbe  Attorney 
Oaaeral.  be  depoeltad  aa  proacrlbed  by  sac- 
Uon  aia  of  the  said  act. 

Bme.  8.  Notwtthatandlag  the  provision  of 
aactlon  aia  (a)  (10)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  ICra.  Bnma  Orean  may  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Stotea  for  permanent 
reeldeaea  If  aba  le  found  to  be  otherwise 
admlaalble  under  the  provlaloua  of  that  act: 
^rovMad.  That  tbla  eaempUon  aball  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  asclualon  of  wbleb  the 
Departmant  of  Stoto  or  tbe  Oepartmaat  of 


Juatlea  bad  kaowladga  prior  to  the  anaei- 
ment  of  thie  act. 

Brno.  4.  Notwlthstandtng  the  provisions  of 
aaetlon  aia  (a)  (O).  (12).  and  (10)  of  the 
iBunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  Mrs.  Bn- 
rtquato  Veburde  de  Boj^e  may  be  admitted 
to  the  united  Stotaa  for  permanent  reeldence 
If  aha  le  found  to  be  otharwlee  admissible 
under  the  provtstons  of  chat  act:  Proefded. 
That  theee  esemptlonfl  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  escl\ialon  «f  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stoto  or  the  Department  of  Jiistloe 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
thle  act. 

tec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  2ia  (a)  (9)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Ifrs.  Bllsabeth  O.  B.  Hohn 
may  be  admitted  to  the  United  Stotee  for 
permanent  reeldence  If  she  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admlaalble  under  the  provisions  of 
that  act :  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  grouiul  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  Stato  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  tbla  act. 

Sac  6.  Notwlthstondiag  the  provlalooa  of 
aectlon  212  (a)  (»)  and  (1»)  of  the  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  NationaUty  Act.  lira.  Oertrod 
Auguato  Kench  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Statea  for  perraanent  realdenoe  If 
she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act:  Provided.  That 
theee  exemptions  shall  apply  only  to  grouada 
of  saeluslon  of  which  the  Department  of 
Btoto  or  the  Departmtmt  of  JuaUce  bad 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enaetmant  of  tbla  act. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  parsed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


March  20 

amendment     was 


RELDCP  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  565)  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  ob.ecUon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  ai  follows: 

BesoJvrd,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natlrmallty  Act  Maria 
Lulaa  OaUegoe.  Aavo  Lohuaru.  Peter  Berth. 
Ming  Tu  Chen.  Mlchele  Constontlno  Pastora, 
Oswald  B.  Kohlnisa.  Antmle  Kohlruss.  Bve- 
lyn  Hedy  Kohimee.  and  Paul  Max  Julltia 
Schweitzer,  ahall  be  held  and  oonaldcred  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
Statee  for  permanent  realdenee  aa  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thle  Act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  vtss  fees.  Upion  the  granting 
of  permanent  reeldence  to  each  alien  aa  pro- 
vided for  in  tbla  act.  tf  siKh  alien  waa 
claaelflable  as  a  quote  immigrant  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  thia  act.  the  See- 
retary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  offlcer  to  reduce  by  one  the 
quota  for  tbe  quoto  area  to  which  the  alien 
is  chargeable  for  tbe  tUst  year  that  such 
quoto  Is  available. 

Sac.  2.  Por  the  porpoaea  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Ulf  Krabbe  shaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  Btoter  for 
permanent  realdenee  aa  of  the  dato  of  the 
enactment  of  tbla  act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  vUa  fee.  under  such  eondl- 
tlons and  controls  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  conauKation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  tbe  XTnltad  Stntae  Public  Health 
Servlee.  Department  of  Health.  Bdueatlon. 
aad  Welfare,  may  deem  neoaeeary  to  Impoae: 
Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  depoelted  aa  prescribed  by  aeetlon 
aiS  of  the  said  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8.  after  "Mtchele".  strike  out 
"Constantino"  and  UMert  in  llau  tbaraof 
the  word  "Coatantmo.** 


The     committee 
agreed  ta 

Tbe  reoolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


QBMERAL  HOWARD  AND  GENERAL 
PARTRXDOB 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (8.  1271. 
PrlTate  Calendar  No.  890)  to  authorise 
the  appointment  in  a  civilian  position  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Kdwln  B.  Howard.  United  States 
Army,  retired,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  biU  (S.  1272.  Private  Calendar 
No.  t01)  to  authorise  the  appointment  in 
a  civilian  poslUon  in  the  D^wrtment  of 
JusUce  of  Maj.  Gen.  Prank  H.  Partridge. 
United  States  Army,  retired,  and  for 
other  purposes,  may  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice,  due  to  the  fact  that  rules 
have  been  granted  on  these  bills  and  will 
be  called^ up  tomorrow  morning. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mj  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  addi- 
tion to  presenting  Mr.  Molloban's  views 
today.  I  wish  to  record  my  opposition  to 
the  appointments  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Prank 
H.  Partridge  and  Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  B. 
Howard  to  civilian  positions  in  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service. 

I  believe  tbe  Immigration  and  Nst- 
urallxation  Servlee  is  essentially  a  civil- 
ian function,  one  calling  for  humane  ad- 
ministration by  persons  trained  In  the 
particular  service  or  in  similar  civilian 
positions.  I  believe  It  should  remain  a 
civilian  function,  administered  by  dvll- 


Already  we  have  a  general  In  the  first 
echelon  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
iation  Service.  Already  we  have  a  gen- 
eral in  the  second  echelon.  Now  it  Is 
proposed  that  we  put  two  generals  in 
the  third  echelon.  It  seems  to  me  that 
civilians  should  show  up  in  here  some- 
where. 

May  I  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting to  these  men  on  a  personal  basis. 
I  simply  believe  that  this  instance  Is  one 
In  which  the  wisdom  of  an  earlier  Con- 
gress is  demonstrated.  I  speak  of  the 
Congress  which  enacted  tbe  law  barring; 
retired  officers,  except  those  with  com- 
bat-connected disability,  from  ftderal 
civilian  employment  paying  $2,600  or 
more  per  year. 

Despite  this.  w«  have  many  generals 
and  admirals  In  civilian  government  po- 
sitions right  now.  I  question  whether 
many  more  are  needed  at  this  time.  A 
list  I  have  today  shows  38  generals  and 
admirals  now  in  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment The  Ust  was  compiled  from  de- 
partmental listings  in  the  Congressional 
Directory  for  1B55.  It  does  not  Include 
generals  holding  positions  In  the  selec- 
tive service,  and  the  Departments  of  tho 
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Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Fbree  below  tbe 
Secretary.  Under  Secretahr.  or  Assistant 
Secretary  level  Other  aouroe  material 
includes  Who's  Who  in  America,  a  De- 
cember 3.  I9S5.  report  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  newspm;>er  artlUes.  and  Naval 
and  Military  Academy  registers. 

This  is  the  list:  | 

Elsenhower.  Dwigbt  D.:  I  General  of  the 
Army  (U.  8.  Army,  retired). iPresldent  of  the 
United  States. 

Vogel.  Bei  bert  D. :  Brigadier  general  (U.  8. 
Army,  retired).  Chairman,  B^ard  of  Directors, 
Tenneasee  Valley  Authority. 

Smith.  Walter  BedeU:  Genleral  (U.  S.  Army, 
retired).  Commissioner.  Nitional  Security 
Training  Commission,  f ormek-ly  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I 

Klnkald.  Thomas  C:  Adndral  (U.  8.  Navy, 
retired).  Commissioner.  National  Security 
Training  Commission:  Comxalsstoner.  Ameri- 
can Battle  Mon\iments  Commission. 

Adier.  JuHus  Ochs:  Ifajo^  general  fU.  B. 
Army  Reserve,  retired).  Chairman,  National 
Security  Training 

Delany,  Walter  S.:  Admlilal  (U.  8.  Navy, 
retired).  Deputy  Director  fori  the  Mutual  De< 
fenaa  Aaalataaca  Control.  FOIA. 

Riley.  William  K.:  Uantanabt  general  (U.  8. 
Itasine  Corpe.  retired),  Dep|ity  Director  for 
Management.  PDA.  i 

Bdgerton.  Glen  S.:  Major^  general  (U.  8. 
Army,  retired).  Praaldent  and  Chairman, 
Biport- Import  Bank  of  Wuhlngton.  sow 
retiring. 

Seybold.  John  Statee:  Bilgadler  general 
(U.  S.  Army,  retired),  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  1052 . 

Nichola.  Kenneth  D.:  Majcr  general  (U.  8. 
Army,  retired).  General  Manager  of  Atomic 
Buetgj  Onmmleeton. 

MUtoD.  Hugh  M..  n:  Bilgadlar  general 
(U.  a.  Army,  retired).  Asslstitnt  Secretary  to 
tba  Army  (Manpower  and  Iteaerva  Faroes). 
Be  has  been  In  tha  Departmi  int  of  tbe  Army 
since  1951. 

Lopar.  Berbert  B.:  Brlgadle  r  General  (U.  8. 
Army,  retired).  Aaalstant  to  iie  Secretary  of 
Defenae   (Atomic  baergy). 

Berry.  Prank  B.-  Brlgadlai  gaaaral  (U.  8. 
Army,  retired,  medical  career  | ,  Asalstaat  Sec- 
retary of  Defenae  (Health  aiid  Medical).-^ 

McNeil,  W.  J  :  Rear  admit  si  (U.  8.  Navy. 
retired).    Assistant    Seeretaiy    of    Dafanse 
(Oomptrollar)  tn  the  Department  of  Def« 
1M7. 

(U.    8.    Marine 
Special  Opera- 
general 
CU.  &  Army,  retired),  counselor  to  United 
BUtea  Mlmloa  to  the  Unltec    NaUons. 

Craig.    Howard    A.:     Lieulsnant    general 
(U.  S.  Air  Ptoroe.  retired).  Chairman.  Inter 
American  Defenee  Board. 

WUlard  8.  Paul:  Ueutenani  general  (U.  8. 
Army,    retired).    Assistant   tt     the   Director 


ftsklae.  O.  B.:  General 
Corpa.  retired).  Director  of 
tlona.  Department  of  Dcfenak 

Babcock.    C.    Stanton:    Brlgadlar 


of  Dafi 


Mobilisation  for  Plina  and  Baadl 


CabaO.  C.  P.:  Uantenant 


Air  roroa.  retired).  Deputy  Cireetor  of  CIA 


Senaral   (U.  8. 


(U.  8. 
to    the 


Conunls- 


Wllton  B.:  Major 
Army,   retired).   Deputy   Assistant 
President. 

Strauss,  Lewis  L. :  Sear  admi|ral  (U.  8.  Navy 
retired).  Chairman.  Atosulc 
slon. 

Cutier.  Bobert:  Brigadier  kaneral  (U.  8 
Army,  retired).  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Security  Affairs 

Swing.  Joeeph  M.:  Lieutenant  general 
(U.  8.  Army,  retired).  Chairman,  United 
Statee  Commlaalon  of  Immlgratloo  and  Nat- 
uraUoation.  | 

Ageton.  A.:  Rear  admiral  (p.  8.  Navy,  re- 
tired). Amhaaaador  to  Paraguay. 

Byroads.  Henry  A.:  Brl^MUer  general 
(U.  S.  Army,  retired).  Amhasejidor  to  Bgypt. 

Clark.  Mark:  Oaneral  (U.  S.  Army,  retired) . 
headed  Hoover  Commlaalon  St  iidy  of  InteUI- 
gence  Agenclea. 


Spruaaee.  Baymond  A.:  Admbral  (U.  & 
Navy,  retired).  Ambawtador  to  the  Pblllp- 
plnea. 

Boona.  Joel  T.:  Vice  admiral  (T7.  8.  Navy, 
retired)  (Marine  Oorpa),  Oilef.  Medical  Di- 
rector. Veterans'  Administration. 

Cook.  Bverett  B.:  Brigadier  general  (XT.  8. 
Air  Poroe  Baaerve,  retired).  mMnber.  Bub- 
ber  Producing  FaclllUaa  Dlapoaal  Oommla- 
alon. 

Davla,  Benjamin  C:  Brigadier  general 
fU.  8.  Army,  retired).  Commissioner,  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monumenta  Commission. 

Doollttle.  James  H.:  Lieutenant  general 
(U.  8.  Air  Porce  Reserve,  retired),  member, 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautica. 

Marshall.  George  C:  General  of  the  Army 
(U.  8.  Army,  retired).  Chairman.  American 
Battle  Monuments  Cotnmleston. 

McNeil.  K.  C:  Brigadier  general  (V.  8. 
Army,  retired).  Special  Assistant  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and 
Reserve  Porces) . 

Mudge.  Verne  D.:  Major  general  (U.  8. 
Army,  retired),  profeeslonal  ataff.  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Servloea. 

North.  Thomas:  Brigadier  general  (U.  8. 
Army,  retired).  Secretary,  American  Battle 

Paul.  W.  &:  lieutenant  general  (U.  8. 
Army,  retired).  Assistant  to  the  Director  for 
Non-MlUtary  Defense.  OOoe  of  Defense  Mo- 
bUlsattoa. 

Spaata.  Carl:  General  (U.  8.  Air  Puree,  n- 
tlred).  Onmmlaaloner.  American  BatUe  Mon- 
umante  Conimlaaton. 

Vaadagrtft.  Alexander  A.:  General  (U.  8. 
Marine  Corpe.  retired) ,  Commisatoner.  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monumenta  Commlsslosi. 

Mr.  MXrrCALP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  MollobanI 
may  extend  bis  remarks  at  this  point  in 
tbe  RaooKo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 

Mr.  MOIliOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
many  eoOeagues  who  are  members  of  the 
legal  profession  will  appreciate  that  one 
who  seeks  equitable  relief  must  do  so 
with  clean  hands. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  these  biOs  to 
exempt  two  retired  generals  from  the 
statutory  dual  position  prohibition,  are 
for  equitable  relief.  If  the  basic  legal 
proposition  which  I  have  cited  has  any 
validity,  it  should  be  Invoked  to  Xuix  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

One  of  these  trills — for  General  Part- 
ridge—was originally  Introduced  in  tbe 
8Sd  Congress.  During  ttie  Mth  Otm- 
gress,  and  the  two  bills  now  under  con- 
sideration, were  introduced,  and  in  June, 
1955,  appeared  on  the  consent  calendar, 
at  which  time  they  were  objected  to. 
On  August  1,  these  bills  again  ain>earBd 
on  tbe  consent  calendar  and  were,  at 
that  time,  recommitted.  The  bills  were 
again  reported  from  tbe  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  Pebruary  8,  but  on  Febru- 
ary S»— only  3  we^s  ago— the  Rules 
Committee  refused  a  rule  on  the  bills. 
On  March  9,  according  to  an  Associated 
Press  wire  report,  tbe  President  por- 
sonally  intervened  and  requested  the 
minority  leader  to  influence  aethm  on 
the  bills.  Thereupon,  on  March  8,  a 
hastily  convened  Rules  Committee  over- 
ruled its  action  of  February  29.  result- 
ing in  our  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion at  this  moment. 

In  view  of  repeated  oongresstonal  re- 
jection of  this  legislation,  the  question 


naturally  suggests  itself:  What  Is  the 
eompHllng  reason  for  the  persistence  ot 
tbe  administration,  first  through  the  At- 
torney Goieral.  then  by  tbe  Commis- 
•itmer  of  Immigration,  and  now  by  the 
President  himself,  to  secure  their  pas- 
sage? I  am  sure  that  history  will  <^er 
few  precedents  of  personal  intervention 
by  tbe  Chief  Executive  to  press  for  the 
appointment  of  secondary  ftfUriftiii  in  a 
Government  agency.  What  is  so  unique 
about  tbe  qualifications  of  these  two  gen- 
erals that  makes  their  appointment  as 
Assistant  Commissioners  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  so  vital?  What  is 
the  reason  that  the  executive  branch  Is 
lavishing  all  of  its  attention  on  two  ob- 
scure retired  generals,  who.  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  are  in  such  dire  eco- 
nomic straits  as  to  be  in  urgent  need  of 
employment? 

I  have  received  no  answers  to  any  of 
these  questions.  If  the  Chief  Executive 
had  centered  as  much  attention  on  the 
Pfoblems  of  suridus-Iabor  areas  or  fall- 
ing farm  prices,  or  to  our  lagging  guided 
missile  program.  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
have  far  more  effectively  promoted  the 
general  welfare  and  oar  natt/«ifty  defense. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  tbe 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  had  more  than  just  casual 
familiarity  with  the  situation  involving 
these  two  retired  generals. 

As  I  indicated  prevkmsly,  the  bills 
would  exempt  them  from  the  prohibition 
against  holding  two  Govonment  posi- 
tions. The  first  evasion  of  this  statttUffy 
prohibition  came  in  1954  wboi  they  were 
hired  by  the  ImmigratioiiServiee  as  oon- 
sultants.  I  use  tbe  term  "evadon."  for. 
although  consultants  are  prahiUted 
from  acting  in  anything  but  an  advisory 
capacity,  under  General  Swing,  these 
two  ^nerals  served  in  regular  executive 
capacities.  This  was  established  by  an 
audit  of  ttieir  duties  performed,  at  my 
request,  by  tbe  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Chairman  Young  advised  me  that  these 
generals  were,  in  fact,  acting  beyond 
^OMir  advisory  capacity  and  that: 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  operating  raspoa- 
BlbtlltleB,  normaUy  assigned  to  r«^llar  ex- 
ecutive positions  within  the  organisation, 
constituted  a  significant  portion  of  tha  total 
responsibilities  assigned  In  each  case. 

In  addition,  the  Comptroller  Genoml 
found  that  as  so-called  consultants, 
these  generals  were  being  paid  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  that  pomitted  by  law — 
PubUc  Law  600.  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  dM4>ter  55a. 

Let  me  point  out  that  tbe  two  posi- 
tions whi^  tiiese  venerals  would  ooenpy 
have  now  bem  vacant  for  almost  a  year 
and  a  half.  Daring  about  half  that  time, 
while  Federal  laws  were  being  flouted,  as 
I  have  indicated,  Generals  Partridge  and 
Howard  were  presumably  performing 
tbe  duties  of  these  portttonw.  attbough 
nnminaHy  consultants. 

If  these  bills  are  paned.  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  will  become  a  home  for  re- 
tired geimmls  who  will  then  occupy  3 
of  the  top  5  positions  of  tbe  Service. 

General  Swing,  ihe  Cfflmmtssioner  of 
Xmmigratian  and  NatiHaUmtioa.  has 
Stated  that  be  is  unable  to  find  any  re- 
placements capable  of  filling  these  posi- 
tions.   Think  of  it — a  civilian  agency  of 
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knv  sUndlnf,  eli«rfed  with  exeeutton  of 
our  Immlgmtlon  Imws.  uid  Ocnem 
Swtnc  eannoC  find  adj  quallfled  dTUians 
within  or  outside  of  Ooremment  to  «»- 
■1st  In  the  Mtanlnlatrmtlon  ol  his  agency. 
This  Is  sheer  nonsense. 

Bowever.  It  does  shed  light  on  how  the 
HTMsnt  Conunlasloner  thinks  and  oper- 
utea.  We  are  not  rfi^wuiMii^g  an  infan- 
tiy  dlTlslon.  We  are  talking  about  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, kmg  csUbllshed  and  traditionally 
civilian.  But  Qeneral  Swing  apparently 
has  some  penrerse  notions  concerning 
the  mission  of  his  agency. 

In  hearings  before  my  subcommittee, 
although  admitting  that  Immigration 
during  wartime  would  be  nil.  General 
Swing  stated  that  "the  land  borders  of 
this  country  are  my  responsibility"  and 
particularly  so  In  time  of  war.  I  have 
not  been  advised  that  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalisation  Service  has  been 
made  an  adjunct  of  the  Armed  Forces — 
or  for  that  matter,  that  the  friendly 
nations  of  our  borders.  Canada  and 
Mexico,  are  ever  likely  to  plan  an  attack. 

Another  ciu-ious  military  development 
In  the  service  Is  plan  A  signed  by  Gen- 
eral Partridge  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner,  a  title  customarily  re- 
served for  operating  and  not  advisory 
personnel.  Plan  A.  I  am  told,  calls  for 
the  recruitment  of  some  8,000  volxmteer 
patrol  Inspectors,  the  purchase  of  Jeeps. 
alrphunes.  trucks,  arms,  settmg  up  of 
demolition  squads  to  blow  up  bridges 
and  roads  leading  into  the  country  from 
Canada,  and  contemplates  persuasion 
to  participate  in  the  plan  of  the  State 
highway  patrols  and  National  Guard. 
Row  many  armies  are  we  supporting? 
It  never  has  been  the  function  of  the 
Immigration  Service  to  act  as  an  auxil- 
iary of  our  Armed  Forces. 

liy  attempts  to  obtain  more  Informa- 
tion about  plan  A  have  met  with  the 
customary  rebuff — by  the  convenient 
Iron  ciu^in  which  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  lowered  between  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— that  this  is  classified  Infor- 
mation. 

The  militarizing  of  the  Immigration 
Service  suggests  a  most  fundamental 
problem.  It  may  be  an  indication  that 
by  administrative  flat,  and  without  c<m- 
gresslonal  authority,  the  functions  of 
the  Immlgnitlon  Service  are  being  di- 
verted from  the  piuDoses  intended  and 
specified  by  Congress.  If  such  is  the 
case.  Congress  is  entitled  to  know  about 
It.  and.  to  date.  General  Swing  has  re- 
fused to  so  inform  the  members  of  my 
subcommittee.  If  itjs  not  the  case,  then 
the  military  talents  of  two  retired  gen- 
erals are  of  no  special  value  to  the  Im- 
migration Service. 

While  responsibility  for  the  execuUon 
of  the  Immigration  and  naturallsatUm 
laws  may  entail  some  tasks  which  re- 
semble police  duties,  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  do  they  encompass  mil- 
itary duties.  And  while  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  wish  to  deprecate  men  who 
have  dedicated  their  Uvea  to  the  mili- 
tary service.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  last  place  tn  the  world  for  reth^ 
mlhtary  oOlcers  is  the  Immigration  and 
NaturaMMtlon  Servloe. 


On  four  different  oeraslons  the  House 
has  rejected  this  legislation.  To  enact 
these  bills  would  condone  the  evasion 
and  flouting  of  Federal  laws  Xxj  the 
Service. 

I  think  we  should  remind  t^e  Presi- 
dent that  in  this  democracy,  although 
retired  generals  may  be  of  real  value  to 
companies  engaged  in  Government  pro- 
curement, they  have  no  place  in  the 
Immigration  Service. 

I  ask  your  support  in  my  opposition 
to  theae  hiiiiL 


RELIEF  OF  CERT.MN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  554)  for  the  relief  of  certahi  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Meaolved.  etc..  That,  for  tb«  purposM  of  th« 
Immigrmtloii  and  Nationality  Act.  Marts 
Jeanna  Laptoira  O'Donneil  and  ifalsla  K. 
Bartholomew  (naa  PUber)  ahaU  be  bald  and 
eonsldarad  to  bava  baan  lawfully  admlttad 
to  the  United  Statea  for  permanent  realdenoa 
aa  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tbla  act. 
upon  the  payment  of  the  inquired  Tlaa  faea. 
under  aucb  condltlona  and  controla  wbleb 
the  Attorney  General,  after  conaultatlon  wltb 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  Statea 
Public  Health  Service.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem  neceaaary 
to  Impoee:  Provided.  That  tultable  and  prop- 
er bonda  or  undertakings,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  depoalted  aa  preacrlbed 
by  section  313  of  the  said  act. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Constando 
Zioyola  Abracia  ahall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  p>ermanent  retldence  aa  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  tbla  act.  upon  pay* 
ment  of  the  required  visa  fee:  Provided, 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  a  13  of 
that  act.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
realdence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
act.  the  Secretary  of  State  iball  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first    year   that   such    quot^t    la   available. 

Sac.  3.  Por  the  purpoaea  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Federtco  Cano-Va- 
lera,  Angela  De  Sllva  De  Valera.  Joaa  Pedertco 
Valera,  Rlcardo  Valera.  Bernardo  Reglno. 
Izun  de  Cholnoky,  Abdul  Haleem.  Magdalen* 
P.  Bristol.  Sister  JiUea  M.  Bemadette,  Kan- 
Nlen  Cben.  Uhwa  T.  Chen,  and  Nancy  Chen 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Statea  for 
permanent  residence  aa  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  faea.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  realdence  to  each  alien  aa  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act.  If  such  alien  was  dasal- 
flable  as  a  quota  Immigrant  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
ahall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offl- 
cer  to  reduce  by  one  the  quota  for  the  quota 
area  to  which  the  alien  la  chargeable  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  U  avaUabla. 

Sac.  4.  Por  the  purpoaea  of  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act.  Maurice  Gbnaaala. 
HUda  Anna  Stegedlrk,  and  Ronwltha  Hewerer! 
ahaU  be  held  and  conaldered  to  have  been 
UwfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  realdence  aa  of  the  data  of  the 
enactment  of  thla  act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  Tlaa  f  i 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  paga  a,  line  9,  after  the  words  "Tlaa 
fee,"  strike  out  the  colon  and  Inaert  tha 
following:  ",  under  such  conditions  and  con- 
trola whleh  tha  Attorney  Oenrral.  aftar  eoa- 


sultotioti  wtth  the  eurgaen  Oanaral  of  the 
United  Statea  Public  Health  Sarvioe,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  BducaUon,  and  WaUara,  may 
deem  neoeaaary  to  Impoaa. 

On  page  2.  line  21,  after  the  tlUe  "SUtcr". 
■trlk*  out  "Julea  M."  and  subatltuta  In  ll«a 
thereof  the  name  "Jewel." 

On  page  2,  Una  21.  after  the  name  ICan- 
NIen  Chen.**,  strike  out  "Uhwa**  and  aubaU- 
tute  In  Ueu  thereof  the  name  "Li-Hwa." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
further  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WaLna :  Paga  S. 
line  34.  strike  out  the  name  "Imra  de 
Cholnoky." 

The  ametuhnent  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  thne.  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WAIVING    PROVISIONS    IN   BEHALF 
OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resoluUon  CH.  J. 
Res.5M)  to  waive  certain  provisions  of 
section  212  (a>  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  In  behalf  of  certain 
aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CTerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Reaolved.  etc..  That,  notwithstanding  tha 
provision  of  section  312  (a)  (B)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Emmy 
Rothe  Hlrach  and  Mrs.  Betty  W.  Webeter  may 
be  admitted  to  the  United  Statea  for  perma- 
nent realdence  IX  they  are  found  to  be  other- 
wlaa  admlaatble  tmder  the  provtalona  of  that 
act. 

Sac.  a.  Notwlthatandlng  the  prorlalon  of 
aecUon  212  (a)  (10)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and 
Nationality  Act.  Armando  Alfaro-Ardnlega 
may  be  admitted  to  the  United  Statea  for 
permanent  residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  onder  the  provtalona  of 
that  act. 

Sac.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212  (a)  (0)  and  (10)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Elvira  Vlllaaenor 
Din  may  be  admitted  to  the  United  State* 
for  permanent  residence  If  aha  la  found  to  ^ 
be  otherwise  admlaalble  under  the  provlatona 
of  that  act. 

Sac.  4.  Notwlthatandlng  the  provlatona  of 
aectlon  212  (a)  (0)  and  (38)  (C)  (Iv)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Oer- 
trud  Koch  may  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Statea  for  permanent  realdenoa  If  aha  ta 
found  to  be  otherwise  admlaatble  under  tha 
provtalona  of  that  %>iX. 

Sac.  6.  Notwlthatandlng  the  provtalona  of 
section  212  (a)  (0t.  (17).  and  (10)  of  tha 
Immlgrattoo  and  Nationality  Act.  Juan  Nee- 
tor  Vlnbtfa-Madtna  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Statea  for  permanent  residence  If  be 
ta  found  to  be  otherwtae  admlaalble  under 
the  provlatona  of  that  act. 

Sac.  6.  The  azempUona  provided  for  In  thla 
act  shaU  apply  only  to  grounda  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Juatle*  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  thla  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  Una  8,  atrtka  out  the  word  "pro- 
vlalon"  and  subatltuta  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "provtalona.  ** 

On  page  1.  Una  f,  aftar  "(a)",  inaart 
"(17)   and." 

On  page  9.  beginning  on  Una  8,  after 
"Sac.  4.**.  strike  out  tha  remainder  of  line  8, 
and  aU  of  Unaa  9.  10,  11,  and  12.  and  inaart 
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in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  ad- 
ministration of  tha  Immigration  and  Na- 
ttonaUty  Act.  Oertrud  Koch,  the  fianoa  of 
Prank  J.  Klecaewakl.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  ahall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporary  vlaltor  for  a  period  of 
three  montha:  Provided,  That  tha  admin- 
istrative authorlUee  find  that  the  aald 
Oertrud  Koch  Is  coming  to  the  United  Statee 
with  a  bona  fide  Intention  of  being  married 
to  the  said  Prank  J.  Kleczewskl  and  that  she 
la  found  otherwise  admtaslble  under  the 
Immigration  laws  other  than  the  provisions 
of  section  212  (a)  (0)  and  (28)  (C)  (Iv)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In 
the  event  tha  marriage  between  the  above- 
named  peraona  doea  not  occur  within  three 
montha  aftar  the  entry  of  the  aald  Oertrud 
Koch,  aha  ahall  be  required  to  depart  from 
the  United  Statea  and  upon  failure  to  do  ao 
shsll  be  deported  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  aectlons  242  and  243  of  the 
Immigration  and  NaUonallty  Act.  In  the 
event  the  marriage  between  the  above- 
named  persons  shaU  occur  within  3  montha 
after  the  entry  of  the  aald  Oertrud  Koch, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  record  the  lawful  admlaalon  for 
permanent  realdence  of  the  said  Oertrud 
Koch  aa  of  the  data  of  the  payment  by  her 
of  the  required  visa  fee."  i 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  orderc)d  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAUL  O.  ABERNEliHT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (R.  R.  8087) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  O.  Abeknathy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  ^Secretary  of 
the  Traaaury  la  authorized  anc^dlrected  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Tteasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Commlastoned 
Warrant  Ofllcer  Paul  O.  Abemat^y  (012440). 
United  Statea  Marine  Corpe,  ibe  aum  of 
8413.39.  The  payment  of  sucli  sum  ahall 
be  In  full  aettlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
said  Paul  O.  Abemathy  against  the  United 
States  for  reftmd  of  ezpenaea  Incurred  In 
shipping  his  household  effecta  and  trana- 
portlng  his  family  from  Oceanslde.  Calif., 
to  CiUpeper.  Va..  following  his  transfer 
(pursuant  to  orders  dated  January  0,  1951) 
from  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  to  overaeaa 
duty.  Payment  of  such  ezpeniea  (aa  ex- 
penses Incident  to  a  tranafer  fron  a  perma- 
nent station)  was  originally  allowed,  but 
the  amount  thereof  waa  subee<  [uently  de- 
ducted from  hta  pay  on  the  ground  that  hia 
earlier  tranafer  from  Camp  LaJ«une,  N.  C. 
to  Camp  Pendleton  had  been  ojnly  a  tem- 
porary change  of  station  and  thltt  therefore 
the  payment  of  such  expenses  upon  his 
transfer  from  Camp  Pendleton  to  overaeaa 
duty  waa  not  authorized:  Prot^<ded,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  approprlited  In  this 
act  In  exceea  of  10  peroentiun  tliereof  ahaU 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  reoei  red  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  pf  aervloaa 
rendered  In  connection  with  thla  claim,  and 
the  aame  ahall  be  unlawful,  aqy  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
aon  violating  the  provisions  of  tbU  act  shal^ 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlademeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  ahall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Line  8,  page  1.  atrlke  out  "Abemathy" 
an  Inaert  "Abemathy." 

Une  8,  page  1,  strlk*  out  "Abemathy"  and 
insert  "Abemathy." 


The  emnmlttee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  O.  Aber- 
nethy," 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AX7THORIZING  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
GIFT  FROM  ERICSSON  MEMORIAL 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93.  authorizing  the  accept- 
ance of  a  gift  from  the  Ericsson  Memorial 
Committee  of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  what  this  resolution  is? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  Joint  resolution  that  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  There  is  a 
bronse  statue  of  Lelf  Ericsson  in  this 
country.  At  this  time  we  are  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
cept the  cffer  of  this  statue. 

There  Is  a  committee  amendment 
which  eliminates  any  cost  which  had 
been  Included  in  the  Senate  bill.  This 
resolution  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  accept  any  gift  or  dona- 
tion that  might  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  authority.  There  Ir  no  money 
Involved.       

Mr.  LiCOBflFTF.  It  Is  without  expense 
to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Without  any 
expense. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  Joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bewlved,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Statea,  la 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Erlcaaon  Memorial  Committee  of  the  United 
Statea  of  a  replica  of  tha  heroic  bronze 
statue  of  Lelf  Krtcaaon,  the  original  of  aald 
repUca  having  been  jweaented  to  the  people 
of  Iceland  by  the  United  Statea  Government 
aa  a  geeture  of  good  will  and  friendly  rela- 
tione on  the  l,000th  annlveraary  of  Althing, 
the  Icelandic  parliament. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
further  authorlaed  and  directed  to  chooae 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Ptna  Arta.  and  concurred  In 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  a  alte  on  the 
public  grounda  of  the  United  Statea  In  the 
Dtatrlct  of  Columbia;  and  la  further  authm'- 
Ized  and  directed  to  dealgn  and  erect  an 
appropriate  pedeatal  upon  which  to  place 
aald  statue. 

Sap.  8.  Tha  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
further  authorlaad  to  accept  from  any  aotiroe. 
public  or  private,  donationa  of  funda  to  re- 
imbiuaa  the  United  Statea  for  amounts  ex- 
panded under  the  peovlaloas  of  aaetlon  9  of 
thla  Jdnt  rasolutlfm.    Any  sueb  funds  ahall 


be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Statea  aa  mlacellaneoua  recelpto. 

Sac-  4.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
api»Y}prtated  the  atmi  of  S6S.000  to  carry  out 
the  provtalona  of  thla  Joint  reeolutlon  In- 
cluding the  tranqwrtatlon  and  erection  of 
the  statute  at  the  place  aelected. 

With  the  following  ccxnmlttee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  a.  line  8,  after  the  word  "source" 
strike  out  the  balance  of  the  blU  and  Insert 
"donatlona  of  funda  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
siona  of  aecUon  a  of  thla  Joint  reeolutlon." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  AMERICAN  BATTLE 
MONUMENTS  COMMISSION  TO 
PREPARE  PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES 
FOR  ERECTION  OF  MEMORIAL  TO 
GEN.  JOHN  J.  PERSHINO 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  BCr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immeJ 
dlate  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 95  to  auUiorize  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  estimates  for  the  erec 
tlon  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jonks]  ? 

ysx.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaks,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  explain  this  reso- 
lution briefly? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  a  resolution,  also  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, authorizing  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  estimates  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  memorial  to  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing.  It  does  not  specify  any  site 
or  design.  All  of  that  will  be  left  to  the 
Commission  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress before  any  action  is  taken  In  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  such  a 
memoriaL  This  only  authorizes  a  study 
by  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  It  does  not  Involve 
the  expenditure  of  any  money  until  they 
report? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  only  au- 
thorization would  be  that  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  already 
has  authority  to  expend  money  under 
the  limitation  of  any  appropriation  that 
might  be  made  to  them. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Bfr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  this  would  not  es- 
tablish a  new  precedent?  I  am  not  say- 
ing It  is  right  or  wrong.  The  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  has  ju- 
risdiction over  monuments,  ooneteries. 
and  memorials  outside  the  borders  of 
the  United  States.  I  suppose  by  specific 
authorization,  it  could  be  extended  to 
cover  this  matter,  and  I  assume  that  la 
the  Intent  of  the  resolution? 
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ICr.  JONXB  oC  IfknofL  X  think  1» 
voiikL  Bowcffcr.  I  do  not  think  ttaflnis 
amy  tntwitlnn  to  wt  up  «»t«»  mniiiiiiltl 
ontiMi  of  the  Unttod  8tot«o.  Thero  «r« 
oowal  Mils  whAeh  ho¥o  been  Intro- 
duced 

did 


not  understand.  The  authority 
entlj  In  the  rnwimfsston  covers  monu^ 
mento  outside  the  United  States.  This 
reeohmon  would  Inetrnei  them  to  ereet 
a  mnmimwit  Inskle  the  United  8Utes 
which,  I  suggest.  Is  new  in  the  procedure 
of  the  Battle  If  onuments  CommlssloiL 
I  presume  the  Intent  of  the  resolution 
is  to  flTe  them  an  authority  which  Is 
beyond  their  present  authority. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Iflssourt.  Ftankly.  I 
Win  hate  to  admit  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  that  feature.  It  was  not  brought 
up  in  the  discussion.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California 
to  the  fact  that  those  plans,  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts  with  reject  to  design  and  so 
forth. 

ICr.  PHILLIPS.  AmDarently  the  reso- 
lution Is  asking  only  or  instructing  the 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  to  do 
what  it  can  and  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  for  approvaL  I 
foreeee  no  particular  problem. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  that 
Is  provided  in  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Meaolved.  9tc..  Thmt  the  American  BatUe 
MottuoMnta  Commlailon.  whoae  formor 
chairman  was  the  late  John  J.  Penhtng.  a«n- 
val  of  the  Armlea  of  the  United  States.  Is 
•uttkorlaed  and  directed  to  prepare  plans 
aad  eattmates  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
flMMMrUl  to  Oen.  John  J.  Pershing,  together 
With  recommendations  with  respect  to  site, 
design,  and  materials,  for  submission  to  the 
Oongreee  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable. 
Such  plans  shall,  prior  to  submission  to  the 
Congress,  be  approved  by  the  National  Com- 
mlssloa  of  Pine  Arts  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sign and  materials  to  be  used. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LBOISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  HOUR 
OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ARBNDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  this 
for  the  purpose  of  a^lng  the  minority 
whip  if  he  can  tell  us  about  the  change 
In  program  for  today  and  the  reason  we 
have  d^ayed  the  conslderatkm  of  the 
conference  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Agrleulture.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  we  might  expect? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  had  announced  yesterday  that 
the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8310  would 


be  called  up  today.  However,  we  have 
pat  that  over  because  of  tho  Minneeot* 
primanr.  »nd  It  Is  our  plan  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  and  to  take  up  the 
conference  report  on  H.  R.  8320  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomornW. 

■me  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CAlahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AREND6.  May  I  further  ask  the 
gentleman  if  by  coming  in  early  we  can 
get  rid  of  the  conference  report  and  any 
other  business  that  may  come  up  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  departure  for 
the  many  Members  who  ai  e  leaving  on 
this  trip? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  stated  the  situation  correctly. 


PROCEDX7RE  ON  PRIMART  DAT 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenmn  from  New 
York? 

There  was  ho  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa teU  us  whether  or  not  we  can  take 
as  a  guide  for  our  future  activity  the 
fact  that  on  primary  days  there  will  be 
no  roUcaUs?  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  that  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
sultation between  the  leadership.  There 
are  some  cases  when  Members  are  going 
to  be  here,  but  whenever  any  are  away, 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  have  always 
been  consulted,  and  have  as  complete 
regard  for  the  interests  and  the  problems 
of  the  Members  as  Is  humanly  possible. 
I  think  that  expression  constitutes  the 
sentiment  on  both  sides,  regardless  of 
party. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  entire  body  Is  ap- 
preciative of  that  statement 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  can  have 
confidence  In  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MULTER.  He  does  have  such 
complete  confidence. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  may  sit  tomorrow  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROUSE 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Xvi- 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
can  of  the  House. 

A  can  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


.^ 


The  Clerk  eaOed  the  roO,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


(Roll  No.  17] 

Barrett 

Barrtson.  nefer. 

Balaa 

Baumhait 

BUI  teas 

Blehinam 

Baning 

BoUfleld 

Blvers 

Oaafleld 

Bon 

aheUc? 

Oaniioa 

Jensen 

Shcpparg 

Ctaaee 

Knuteoa 

DtSSa 

LankXord 

Taylor 

Doooraa 

ICUler.  Calif . 

Thompeoo.B 

hueiuanar 

MOler.  Hebr. 

Tollefaoa 

Bngle 

Monohaa 

Pino 

OaPMrs 

Weaw 

Oamble 

Powell 

Grant 

Proutv 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Three 
hundred  and  eichty-fow  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILU  1056 

Mr.  MARON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Rouse  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  eonsideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.  R.  10004)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1956.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and  peiuiing  that  motion  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  IVa  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Tabes]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Its^ 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  H.  R.  10004.  with 
Mr.  Waitxi  in  the  chair. 

The  aerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bfll. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Marok]  is  recognised 
for  45  mmutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoiic  [Mr.  Tabxi]  wiU  be  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mjrself  11  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU  before  us  is  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  total 
budget  requests  of  the  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  this  measure  were  $835  mil- 
lion. The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
rejected  budget  requests  in  the  sum  of 
840  million  and  brings  the  bUl  before  the 
House  today  with  an  appropriatlcm  of 
8795  minion.  Most  of  the  items  m  this 
measure  are  wholly  noncontroverslal. 
most  of  them  are  here  because  they  are 
required  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  reason  of  prior  enactments  of 
the  Congress. 

Tor  instance,  there  Is  the  Item  of  $103 
miUion  to  liquidate  contract  authority 
previously  granted  for  the  Pederal-aid 
highway  program.  There  Is  $195  million 
In  the  bill  for  veterans'  compensation  »n/i 
readjustment  benefits,  aU  of  which,  of 
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course,  are  fixed  by  law.  There  is  also 
in  the  biU  $266  milUon  for  Pederal  em- 
ployees by  reason  of  the  pay-raise  legisla- 
tion enacted  last  year,  so  nothing  can  be 
done  about  that.  There  is  $47  million 
for  pubUc-assistance  grants  fixed  by  law, 
$34  million  for  prescribed  school  assist- 
ance In  areas  where  Federal  activities 
have  imposed  unusual  burdens  on  the 
local  school  system  and  then  there  is  $27 
mlUion  in  the  biU  for  the  program  of 
aiding  in  polio  vaccinations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cakhon] 
is  not  able  to  be  present  this  afternoon 
so  I  am  acting  in  his  stead  in  presenting 
this  bill  to  the  House.  Actually  hearings 
were  held  by  the  various  subconunittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
various  markups  were  made  by  the  sub- 
committees. Last  Thursday  the  SO-man 
Appropriations  Committee  met  and  ap- 
proved the  biU  before  us,  H.  R.  10004,  m 
its  present  form.  The  people  who  know 
most  about  various  chapters  are  those 
who  served  on  the  various  panels. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman. 
WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  ylekl  to  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
note  in  the  blU  as  reported  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  mUitary  functions 
section  there  is  no  provision  for  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  Air  Force.  I  am 
told  that  this  Is  the  first  year  in  a  number 
of  years  that  there  has  not  been  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  biU  for  the  Air 
Force.  Would  the  gentleman  comment 
on  why  there  is  no  supplemental  appro- 
priation coming  up  this  year  for  Air 
Force  needs  when  we  are  getting  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  to  the  effect  there  is  a 
serious  lag  in  some  particulars  in  the 
Air  Force  program? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  effect  of  a  lag  in 
the  Air  Force  program  would  mean  that 
funds  would  not  be  spent  quite  as  rapidly 
and  would  mean  there  would  be  less 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. I  might  say  that  there  are  some 
deficiencies  in  our  defense  program,  but 
there  was  no  necessity  under  the  circum- 
stances for  a  special  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Air  Force  in  this  biU.  in 
my  Judgment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  whether  or  not  in  his  knowl- 
edge there  will  be  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Air  Force  in  this  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  no  information 
that  there  wiU  be  one.  In  my  opinion, 
there  wiU  not  be  one.  ye%  there  is  con- 
siderable controversy  in  regard  to  the 
1957  Air  Force  and  military  program 
generally.  But  I  think  that  controversy 
will  be  resolved  in  the  atmual  supply  biU. 
the  $35  billion  defense  appropriation  biU, 
that  win  probably  be  considered  by  the 
House  hi  late  April  or  May.  Also,  I  must 
point  out  that  there  wiU  be  an  additional 
bill  before  us  for  Air  Force  pubUc  works. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  There  is  one 
further  question  in  regard  to  the  Air 
Force,  and  I  wlU  close  with  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  kindness.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  pending  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  a  very  strpng  rec- 


ommendation that  a  program  known  as 
the  air  technicians  plan  be  placed  m  op- 
eration in  the  Air  Reserve  squadrons  and 
wings  of  this  country.  This  program 
has  been  placed  in  successful  operation 
in  the  Air  National  Guard.  It  has  proved 
to  save  money  and  to  save  personnel  and 
to  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  at  the 
squadrons  and  wings  where  it  is  in  opera- 
tion. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can 
shed  any  light  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  not  seen  fit 
to  implement  this  program  with  funds 
necessary  to  place  it  in  operation  at  the 
outset. 

Bflr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment there  is  great  merit  in  the  sugges- 
tion which  the  gentleman  makes. 
Hearings  are  now  in  progress  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  at  which 
time  that  matter  wiU  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, and  I  hope  some  way  may  be 
found  to  bring  about  the  condition  which 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  advo- 
cates. His  suggestions  are  timely  and 
most  helpful. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BfAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  bffl  provide, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman,  for  any  super- 
grade  employees? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  beUeve  not.  I  know 
of  none,  and  as  the  debate  progresses  I 
WiU  make  further  investigation.  But  I 
know  of  none. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  bffl  provide  for 
increased  employment  \n  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  bin  provides  for 
approximately  900  additional  civilian 
employees  m  the  Government,  some  of 
whom  are  temporary  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nine  hundred  addi- 
tional employees? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  are  broken  down 
in  various  categories.  For  example,  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture there  is  a  request  for  350  addi- 
tional employees.  That  is  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  which  could  be 
better  explained  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  WHrrrxM],  later  in  the 
debate.  In  the  Commerce  Department 
10;  general  Government  matters,  169; 
Labor  Department,  none;  PubUc  Worics. 
none;  Justice  Department.  149.  The  list 
is  here,  and  I  wiU  make  it  available  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield. 

Bfr.  GROSS.  Does  the  goitleman 
think  that  these  new  positions  are  com- 
pletely justified  on  the  basis  of  hearings 
held  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  BIAHON.  WeU.  hearings  have 
been  held  and  the  results  of  those  hear- 
ings are  printed  and  available  to  the 
House.  I  personally  cannot  vouch  for 
the  vaUdlty  of  each  and  every  Increase 
in  personnel,  but  ttie  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations through  its  action  has  con- 


sidered these  employees  necessary  and 
have  approved  specifically  aU  those  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wffl  say  to  the  genUe- 
man that  this  ixMes  a  difficult  problem 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
Utilization  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service.  We  are  trying 
to  reduce  Federal  employment,  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  Federal  payroU.  So 
that  when  we  run  into  this  kind  of  a  sit- 
uation, it  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to 
accomplish  anything. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  think  we  aU  Join  in  the  effort 
to  reduce  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Last  year  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  made  cer- 
tain reductions  that  brought  about  a  re- 
duction in  personnel.  The  President, 
through  his  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has 
said  that  certain  additional  employees 
are  necessary  and  after  screening  those 
requests  there  were  approved  the  900- 
odd  which  are  proposed  here.  Not  aU 
the  employees  requested  were  approved. 

BCr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  caU  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  fact  that  em- 
ployment in  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  going  back  up  again.  I  regret  to 
hear  that  some  900  new  onployees  are 
provided  under  this  biU. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  we  aU  regret 
that  fact.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
posed  a  very  important  and  disturbing 
question  and  I  shaU  gladly  continue  to 
work  with  him  and  others  in  an  effort 
to  get  more  economy  and  efficiency  in 
the  Govenunent. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  each 
chapter  ^f  this  bffl  has  been  very  care- 
fully considered  by  the  subcommittee 
that  handles  the  regular  appropriation 
for  the  specific  department  and  agencies 
in  each  chapter? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  genUonan  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Chahman.  wffl 
the  gentieman  srield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  WHl'l'l'KN.  May  I  say  to  the 
genUeman  txaoi  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]  that 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  his  concern  over 
increasing  governmental  onployment 
However,  insofar  as  the  chapter  on 
Agriculture  is  concerned,  the  substantial 
increase  in  number  of  employees  is  based 
on  this  situation. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  asked  for  an  increase  in  its  admin- 
istrative fund.  For  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  them  to  offer  OHnmodities 
for  sale  in  world  channels,  and  finally 
we  have  got  them  moving  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  Unfortunately,  as  you  begin 
to  move  c<»nmodities  out  it  requires  more 
handling,  more  paperwork,  and  more 
employees. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  recent  years, 
due  to  other  conditions,  the  volume  of 
business  of  the  Corporation  has  required 
more  manpower.    We  cannot  meet  the 
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ptrobkm  wfthout  psoplt  to  do  tbe  work 

under  present  condltlflM.  Tbe  other 
IncreoMs.  which  are  minor  In  chArmeter. 
have  to  do  with  a  progiam  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  jear  for  the  Piemen' 
Bone  Administration,  with  regard  to 
certain  peofde  iHu>  cannot  <iua]lfjr  under 
either  of  the  otiier  housing  programs. 
This  is  loan  money. 

In  addition  to  that  money  that  was 
made  ayallable  last  year  to  meet  the 
drought  disaster  In  some  of  the  Western 
States,  the  time  for  the  use  of  those 
funds  on  emergency  basis  expired  the 
1st  of  January.  We  have  renewed  the 
aTailaMlity  of  those  funds  under  the 
regular  programs  of  the  Department. 

We  certainly  have  not  tried  to  add  any 
permanent  employees  to  the  Depart- 
ment, but  only  to  meet  these  new  work- 
loads, which  In  themselves.  I  think,  are 
Tery  sound,  and  for  that  we  did  have 
to  have  people  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
mah  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  Committee  on  Post 
Olllee  and  Civil  Service  has  been  getting 
a  good  many  complaints  from  postal  em- 
ployees In  regard  to  a  suggestion,  per- 
haps ttam  the  Department,  that  they 
defer  talcing  their  annual  leave  until 
after  the  1st  of  July.  I  understand  that 
there  is  an  appropriation  In  this  bill  for 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Is  it  of 
sufficient  amount  to  relieve  that  situa- 
tion? In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  long  as  annual  leave  is  due  them. 
It  could  be  paid  for  In  this  fiscal  year 
as  well  as  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  It 
would  not  cost  any  more.  I  wonder  If 
that  is  taken  care  of  in  the  bllL 

Mr.  MAHON.  To  answer  the  question. 
I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subeommittee  for  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Oast]. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  only  Item  In  this  bin 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  is  an  ap- 
propriation to  cover  the  pay  Increases 
which  the  Congress  authorized  last  year. 
R  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Post 
OfflceJDepartment  has  presented  a  fur- 
ther request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  additional  funds  for  the  operation 
<rf  the  Department  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  but  that  request  has  not  yet 
reached  tbe  Congress. 

Mr.  DOWDY.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
nys^  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bm  caUs  for  a 
total  of  $795  million.  The  big  items  in- 
volved are  the  Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon. 
old-age  pension,  the  vaedne  for  polio 
and  the  inereased-pay  Items. 

The  other  items  are  aO  in  themselves 
smaU  with  the  exception  of  the  Com- 
meree  Department,  where  we  have  a 
large  item  for  ship  subsidy  and  another 
quite  substantial  item  invtdving  about 
$100  millKm  for  FMeral  aid  to  highways. 
As  to  the  items  ttiat  are  Included  in 
the  bill.  I  do  not  care  to  address  myneU 
to  them  at  this  time.  The  only  thing  I 
care  to  say  at  this  time  Is  tliat  there  is 
Included  in  the  blU  nothing  whatever 
with  reference  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authortty.  There  was  a  budget  estimate 
for  it.  which  I  should  oppose  if  it  were  in 


the  tam.  for  the  starting  of  a  steam  plant 
at  John  Sevier.  InvOhring  $3,500,000. 

The  majority  report  tells  the  Tennes- 
see Yaney  Authority  to  use  the  money 
received  out  of  their  operating  revenues 
for  the  construction  of  this  steam  plant 
at  John  Sevier,  which  win  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $28  milUon.  That 
steam  plant  is  being  talked  about  be- 
cause  of  a  deal  that  was  made  to  supply 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Corporation  with 
235,000  kOowatts  of  power,  and  which 
drew  the  Reynolds  Metals  Corporation 
away  from  a  coal  mine  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  own.  and  rifcht  beside  which 
they  Intended  to  build  an  aluminum 
plant  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
300  million  on  the  basis  of  their  state- 
ment. 

This  particular  plant  at  John  Sevier 
would  produce,  according  to  what  they 
told  us.  180,000  kilowatts.  AU  last  sum- 
mer they  were  cutting  down  on  the  users 
of  power  for  aluminum  because  they  did 
not  have  enough,  yet  they  have  reached 
out  to  take  in  more. 

As  everybody  knows  who  has  studied 
the  question,  the  Tennessee  VaDey  Au- 
thority is  being  operated  on  a  basis  that 
does  not  produce  revenue  enough  to  pay 
the  operating  expenses,  property  depre- 
ciation, or  interest  upon  the  money  In- 
vested, plus  the  allotment  for  taxes  of  a 
proper  amoimt.  Whox  tbe  whole  situa- 
tion was  explored  in  1948.  there  was  this 
provision  placed  in  the  appropriation 
biU  which  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
agreed  to  by  the  other  body: 

None  of  the  power  revenues  of  tb*  Ttonnas- 
Me  Valley  AuthorMy  ahall  be  used  for  tbe 
construction  of  new  power-producing  proj- 
ects ezc*!pt  for  repUcement  purpoacs  unle« 
and  untu  approved  by  act  of 


Later  on.  on  July  14.  1954.  one  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  the  TVA  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  made  this  state- 
ment: 

llM  TVA  cannot  start  on*  single  new 
power  faculty;  It  cannot  put  one  dollar  of 
Ita  iQComs  or  any  otber  funds  Into  any  new 
power  faculty  except  by  and  with  the  advtc* 
and  dlrecUou  of  Congreas. 

This  particular  authorlntlon  or  di- 
rection to  the  TVA.  which  is  in  the 
majority  r^wrt.  to  use  Its  revenues  to 
build  this  additional  power  unit  in  the 
John  Sevier  setup  is  not  in  an  act  of 
Congress.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  think 
in  the  opinion  of  any  good  lawyer,  the 
direeUon  is  an  absolute  nullity.  It  gives 
us  no  opportunity  to  raise  the  question 
here  on  the  floor  and  simi^  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  bypass  the  Congress  and  its 
control  over  the  operations  of  the  Oov- 
emment  and  the  spending  of  the  peo- 
pie'B  money.  Frankly.  I  do  not  approve 
of  that  But  the  situation  Is  this.  The 
only  thing  there  is  is  in  the  majority  re- 
port signed  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  impossible  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  amend  a  commit- 
tee report  on  the  floor  of  this  body.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  provide  any  legislative 
amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill 
which  would  be  of  any  value  here. 

Mr.  Chairmaa,  with  that  statement  Z 
feti  I  should  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlD  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield. 


Mr.  GOIOSS.  I  can  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  an  appropriation  provision 

00  page  10  of  the  bill — for  an  additional 
amount  for  coostniction  of  $3  minion 
to  remain  available  unto  expanded.    As 

1  understand  it,  this  Is  for  a  Jefferson 
Memorial  in  St.  Louis;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TABER    Yea. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  this  authorisa- 
tion fly  m  the  face  of  Public  Law  301, 
approved  May  17,  1954,  which  provides 
that  no  authorization  is  to  be  made 
until  the  receipts  of  the  Oovemment 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  have  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditures  of  the  Oovem- 
ment for  such  year,  as  determined  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
or  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  under  the  Budget 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  reveals  that  "the 
estimated  receipts  of  the  Oovemment 
for  the  fiscal  year,  for  which  such  budget 
is  submitted,  are  in  excess  of  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  of  the  Government 
for  such  fiscal  year"? 

Mr.  TABBR  The  proper  procedure  on 
that  would  be  when  that  pomt  is  reached 
to  make  a  point  of  order,  and  It  would 
be  up  to  those  who  feel  that  it  ts  prop- 
erly in  the  bin  to  Justify  their  posltloa 
The  burden  would  be  on  them  to  Justify 
their  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  Is  sane  qusa- 
tion  in  the  gentleman's  mipd  as  to  the 
validity  of  this  authorisation. 

Mr.  TABER  I  do  not  think  the  valid- 
ity would  be  established  until  after  the 
budget  had  been  balaneed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ttane  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes,  and  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  RAasor). 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Now.  talking  about  the  Reynolds 
plant,  I  refer  to  page  069  of  the  hearings. 
The  interrogator  is  none  other  than 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
TaskxI.  He  says: 

Well.  now.  what  you  are  really  ssklnff 
for  in  this  particular  plant  u  to  put  It  oo — 
Is  to  put  yourself  In  a  postUon  whara  you 
can  Uke  care  of  this  Reyncrids  mstal  outflt; 
Is  that  not  Itf  That  Is  reaUy  what  you  art 
asking  for.  Is  It  not? 

That  is  what  Mr.  Tabu  said. 

Mr.  Wessexutucr  making  reply  said: 

No.  sir.  The  request  was  made  befors 
the  Reynolds  load  came  in  and  has  to  do 
with  all  the  various  load  developments  which 
wUl  take  place  In  the  next  2  years. 

That  was  the  answer. 

Mr.  TABER.  But  It  came  right  along 
at  that  time,  and  right  after  it. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  OemrAO  1 . 

Mr.  06TERTA0.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoaa. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  obJectioQ. 

Mr.  OSTBRTAG.  Mr.  rhaiwian  the 
question  of  further  expansion  of  the  N^w 
Deal's  pet  socialistic  experiment  Is  again 
before  the  Congress.    Norman  Thomas, 
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the  Sodatlst  prealdenttal  candldgte.  apt^ 
ly  described  it  in  these  words: 

The  TVA  Is  ths  only  genulaaly  soclallstle 
act  (In  tha  New  Dsal) — a  floirar  In  tha 
midst  at  waada. 

Let  US  take  a  look  at  the  record  and 
see  how  this  socialistic  flower  has  grown 
in  the  twenty-odd  years  since  It  was 
brought  forth  as  H.  R  5081: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense; to  aid  Interstata  commerce  for  navi- 
gation; to  provide  flood  control;  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  by  creating  the 
Tennessee  VaUcy  Authority:  to  operate  the 
Muscle  Shoals  properitlas;  and  to  encour- 
age agricultural,  industrial,  and  ccooomie 
development;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  Military 
Affairs. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  charac- 
terize it  as  a  growth  from  little  acorn  to 
giant  oak  at  the  taxpasrers'  expense. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5081)  was  introduced 
in  the  House  on  April  20.  1933,  by  Mr. 
Hiu..  of  Alabama,  and  even  though  no 
direct  mention  was  made  of  power  in 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  act  there  could 
have  been  Uttle  question  in  anyone's 
mind  but  that  it  was  primarily  a  power 
bill  being  enacted  by  a  subservient 
rubberstamp  Congress  with  the  thought 
that  It  would  be  the  forerunner  of 
other  valley  authorities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  the  debate  on  the  bill— Conckes- 
sxoHAL  RBOOts.  page  2178.  73d  Congress. 
1st  session— Mr.  Byms  had  this  to  say: 

Our  great  leader  In  the  White  Hovise  has 
had  the  vision  to  see  what  It  wUl  mean  to 
the  great  eectlon  of  my  own  State  In  the 
development  oT  the  great  Tennessee  River 
Valley  Basin  and  he  has  sUted  that  In  hla 
opinion.  It  Is  simply  the  forerunner  of  simi- 
lar developments  which  will  take  place 
throughout  the  country.  •  •  •  It  means 
also,  that  if  the  investment  is  to  be  operated 
by  the  Government,  it  will  present  a  yard- 
■tlck  by  which  the  utility  commissions  of 
this  country  will  know,  in  exact  figures.  Just 
what  it  costs  to  produce  power  and  thereby 
fU  the  rata  to  tbe  great  consuming  public 
accordingly.  ,^ 

As  to  its  purpose  and  cost.  Mr.  Hat, 
the  author  of  the  bill  had  this  to  say— 
Congressional  Rkcord,  pages  2186-2188. 
73d  Congress.  1st  session: 

The  Authority  Is  given  the  power  to  build 
dams  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  act 
czpreaaly  lays  down  the  policy  that  the  Au- 
thority. In  tha  construction  of  the  dams, 
shall  build  Joint  power  and  navigation  dama 
ao  that  the  power  may  in  large  measure  take 
care  of  the  cost  of  navigation. 

The  dream  Is  that  the  operations  of  this 
bill  will  not  only  bring  Industrial  develop- 
ment through  cheap  power  but  thst,  first 
and  foremost.  It  will  carry  cheap  power  to 
the  domestic  consumer  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  farmer  out  on  his  farm,  and  pro- 
vlalona  to  Insure  that  are  In  the  blU. 

If  every  dam  that  can  be  buUt  on  tha 
river  should  be  built,  the  estimate  of  the 
engineers  made  back  In  1828  would  give  you 
a  total  cost  of  only  $209  million.  It  waa 
thought  at  that  time,  even  though  we  were 
then  In  the  midst  of  a  boom,  that  S20B  mil- 
lion was  an  excessive  esUmate.  •  •  •  There- 
fore tha  Authority  today  could  build  ewry 
<iam  for  leas  than  $16  nUUton. 

Now  there  we  have  the  little  acorn. 
ostensibly  a  national  defense,  navigation 
and  flood-control  project  which  would 
have  incidental  or  surplus  power  to  selL 
At  least  that  was  their  main  contention 
en 32e 


a*  that  time.  Of  coarse,  many  of  thoae 
who  voted  for  it  cmild  not  have  realised 
how  Mg  this  little  acorn  was  to  grow; 
watered  by  the  never-ending  request  for 
more  and  mors  of  the  tajqmrers'  dcrilan. 

mnstrattve  of  how  tlie  bttl  was  pushed 
through  ttie  subservient  House.  Just  11 
days  after  its  Introduction  and  after 
brief  hearings,  the  bill  was  being  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  brought 
out  under  a  special  rule  providing  for 
only  6  hours  of  general  debate  with  the 
further  proviso  that  "only  amendments 
can  be  offered  by  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  the  measure,  and 
for  that  restriction  we  have  no  apologies 
to  make.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  pro- 
vide restrictions  whereby  members  of 
this  Committee  on  MlUtary  Affairs,  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  administration, 
shall  keep  absolute  control  of  this  meas* 
ure  on  the  floor  of  the  House." 

In  connection  with  the  contention  by 
Mr.  Mapes  that  the  TVA  project  would 
ultimately  cost  over  $1  billion,  I  repeat 
what  Mr.  Hill,  the  author  of  the  bill  in 
the  House,  had  to  say: 
,  If  ewry  dam  that  can  be  bnUt  on  the  river 
ahould  be  built,  the  estimate  of  the  engineers 
made  back  in  1928  would  give  you  a  total  coat 
of  only  aa09  million.  It  was  thought  at  that 
time,  even  though  we  were  then  In  the  midst 
of  a  boom,  that  $209  mlUlon  was  an  ezcea- 
stre  estimate.  •  •  •  Therefore  the  Au- 
thority today  could  build  every  dam  for  less 
than  $150  million. 

So  we  see  the  original  TVA  "aoom" 
was  a  program  for  the  development  of 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  that  was  claimed  to 
be  primarily  for  navigation  and  flood 
control  with  incidental  power  develop- 
ment and  an  assurance  by  the  author  of 
the  bill  that  all  the  dams  that  can  be 
built  on  the  river  could  be  built  for  less 
than  $150  million. 
mx  oaowTU  or  ths  oiamt  oak  st  tazpstbw' 


The  great  delusion  was  not  long  hi 
coming.  At  the  1934  hearings  of  the 
House  AivroiHlations  Subcommittee  on 
Additional  Appropriations  for  Emer- 
gency Purposes,  prolonged  attempts  were 
made  to  elicit  a  definite  answer  as  to 
what  the  total  TVA  project  was  going  to 
cost.  Dr.  A.  E.  Morgan,  the  TVA 
Chairman,  after  much  questioning,  fi- 
nally indicated  that  the  project  would 
cost  about  $310  million  with  $200  million 
for  the  dams  and  powerplants.  $100  mil- 
Uon for  purchase  or  construction  of 
transmission  lines,  and  $10  million  for 
fertiliser  works.  The  litUe  acorn  was 
beginning  to  send  out  roots  to  tap  the 
taxpayers;  not  for  $150  million  as  Mr. 
Hnx.  the  author,  contended,  but  more 
than  double  that  amount. 

Two  years  later  Dr.  A.  E.  Morgan  In 
testifying  at  the  House  hearings  on  the 
first  deficiency  appropriation  bill.  1936 — 
page  134 — said  the  total  cost  of  the  TVA 
program  would  be  $438  million.  In  3 
years  the  Uttle  acorn  had  sweUed  nearly 
3  times  the  original  siae  proclaimed  by 
the  author.  Mr.  Hill,  to  the  House  in 
pressing  for  the  passage  of  the  TVA  act. 

In  these  same  1936  deficiency  blU  hear- 
ings, Mr.  Taylor  asked  Mr.  Tilllrnthal 
page  280: 

Itr.  TavLoa.  Oo  yon  have  aay  ttmltatton  oa 
the  tlDM  when,  you  wlU  stop  this  dam-ooa- 


etruetkm  tnatneas?  *  •  •  Ton  have 

taraunattoa  la  ai^t,  have  you  not.  or  you 
raaUy  antldpata  atopping  aomewhere? 

Mr.  lAmrxHAX,.  Tha  testimony  of  tlM 
dislrmsa  the  other  day,  and  the  report  which 
will  be  lUed  on  a  unified  development  In  a 
few  <lAy«,  gives  the  plan  for  ttw  recom- 
mended development.  Uteder  that  plan  the 
laat  dam  reoommended  wlU  be  ooaaidetad  la 
the  flaeal  year  of  1943. 

Mr.  TsTum.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to 
teU  the  House  that  there  wlU  be  a  stop 
somewhere. 

But  there  was  no  stopping  the  growth 
of  this  socialistic  acorn  planted  among 
the  New  Deal  weeds.  It  was  beginning 
to  sprout  now  and  send  out  roots  for 
more  and  more  of  the  taxpayers'  dOUars 
to  sustain  its  continuing  expansion. 

This  pattern  of  growth  continued,  nur- 
tured by  the  sunshine  of  the  golden  dol- 
lars and  watered  by  the  sweat  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  This  Uttle 
acorn  has  become  an  ever-epreadlng  oak 
with  an  expected  cost  of  projects  now 
completed  or  under  construction  of  over 
$2  bUUon. 

So  today  we  find  a  TVA  that  has  eoet 
more  than  13  times  the  amount  its  au- 
thor told  the  House  tbe  TVA  projects 
would  cost. 

We  also  fhid  that  through  the  years 
tbe  original  fable  of  incidental  or  surplus 
electric  power  production  and  sale  has 
given  way  so  that  today  the  primary 
objective  of  a  Federal  power  empire  con* 
templated  by  its  origtaial  sponsors  stands 
out  clear.  I  refer  in  part  to  the  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy  and  the  Public 
Ownership  League  who  over  the  years 
worked  with  and  through  Senators 
Norris,  DUl.  and  other  pubUc-power  ad- 
vocates with  the  objective  of  a  national 
Superpower  system  for  the  entire 
country. 

When  the  TVA  acorn  was  ffa^  planted 
and  during  the  early  years  when  It 
needed  watering  by  the  sweat  from  the 
taxpayers'  brow,  TVA  was  hailed  far  and 
wide  as  an  honest  and  fair  yardstick 
for  the  measurement  of  electric  rates 
throughout  the  country.  Its  spokesmen 
also  claimed  that  these  TVA  yardstick 
rates  were  going  to  provide  for  aU  <:v)er- 
ating  expenses,  taxes  on  power  invest- 
ment equivalent  to  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional taxes  paid  by  private  utUlties,  In- 
terest on  the  power  investment  at  3^ 
percent,  depreciation  at  3  percent  of  the 
power  investment,  and  In  addition  would 
provide  a  net  revenue  for  amortization 
of  the  entire  TVA  project  cost  over  a 
50-year  period  after  the  development 
of  a  nuuket  for  the  power.  I  refer  you 
to  pages  1947  and  1948  of  the  hearings 
on  public  utiUty  holding  companies  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  FcHTlgn  Commerce.  74th  Congress, 
1st  session:  and  pages  277-283  of  House 
Appropriation  Committee  hearings  on 
the  first  deficiency  biU  for  1936. 

A  look  at  the  record  shows  how  miser- 
ably TVA  has  failed  to  came  up  to  the 
fair  and  honest  yardstick  criteria  it  had 
set  and  how  it  has  fafled  by  tremendous 
sums  of  providing  sufficient  revenue  to 
cover  the  items  its  spokesmen  claimed 
would  be  provided  for. 

TVA  testified  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  1984  that  given  a 
6-year  development  p^iod.  TVA  then 
ooold  amortize  the  project  cost  in  26 
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K»intn«t1ng  the  flret  5  years  we 
Unci  that  the  1»39-M  total  power  rere- 
nue  ia  reported  by  TVA  to  be  $821.900.. 
000.  The  reported  operating  expenses, 
exclmtTe  of  depreciation  and  In-lleu-of- 
taz  payments,  totals  $375,700,000. 
Three  and  one-half  percent  interest  on 
the  average  power  Investment  each  year 
amounts  to  $250  million,  depreciation  at 
S  percent  equals  $214  mllUon.  and  tax 
equivalent  to  average  rate  paid  on  plant 
Investment  by  private  utlllUes  conUg- 
uous  to  the  TVA  area  would  take  $373 
million,  and  amortisation  on  a  sinking 
fund  basis  would  add  $93  million:  or  a 
total  revenue  requirement  of  $1,305.- 
700.000.  This  Is  a  shortage  of  $484,800.- 
000  in  revenue  needed  to  meet  the  TVA 
yardstick  criteria.  This  contrasts  to  a 
TVA  reported  net  Income  of  $253,914.- 
IMO:  a  total  difference  of  $738,714,000. 
■  Other  costs  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  have  to  provide  for  are  in- 
terest on  TVA  construction  work  in 
progress— $55  million— and  interest  on 
the  costs  allocated  to  other  than  power — 
$138  million.  Also,  due  to  the  fact  that 
TVA  has  not  been  providing  for  inter- 
est and  other  items  currently,  a  com- 
pound Interest  cost  of  $80  million  is 
•neountered.  These  three  items  total 
an  additional  $273  million. 

The  above  analysis  has  been  predi- 
cated on  the  premise  that  TVA  cost  allo- 
cations to  power  are  reasonable  and 
proper:  however  there  appears  to  be  con- 
siderable evidence  that  these  alloca- 
tions should  be  revised  upward. 

Crocodile  tears  are  being  shed  by  TVA 
proponents  about  not  letting  IVA  use  iU 
own  money  to  expand  its  steam  plants 
so  that  it  can  continue  to  draw  industry 
Into  the  area  on  the  basis  of  low  subsi- 
dised electric  rates. 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  has  been 
bamboozled  into  not  insisting  that  TVA 
meet  its  own  rate  criteria  testified  to  be- 
fore committees  of  Congress  and  has  not 
required  TVA  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  the  Interest  costs  to  the  Na- 
tion's   taxpayers    and    a    national    tax 
equivalent  based  on  the  average  percent 
of  Federal  tax  paid  by  private  utilities  on 
their  electric  plant,  is  no  reason  for  let- 
Ing  TVA  try  to  fool  the  Congress  and  the 
public  into  thinking  TVA  has  been  a  pay- 
ing proposition. 

Is  there  any  reason  under  the  sun  why 
the  TVA  region  should  not  pay  through 
their  rates  their  fair  share  of  taxes  for 
operating  the  Federal  Government,  why 
they  should  not  pay  interest  on  the  funds 
that  were  provided  by  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers who  have  to  pay  such  costs,  and 
why  they  should  not  make  the  repay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  projects  as  TVA 
•aid  It  would  do? 

With  respect  to  the  provision  for  tak- 
ing care  of  future  growth  of  electric 
power  requirements  In  the  TVA  region, 
one  of  the  first  things  should  be  a  re- 
nimclation  by  TVA  of  the  captive  clause 
put  In  all  contracts  so  that  any  and  all 
cust(»ners.  if  they  so  desire,  might  be 
able  to  construct  or  otherwise  provide  for 
all  or  part  of  their  future  requirements. 
Also  that  the  dictation  of  TVA  as  to  what 
the  retail  rates  shall  be  and  how  each 
municipality  or  cooperative  shall  run  its 
own  affairs  should  be  eliminated. 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  TVA  region.  If  they  were  made  aware 


of  how  miserable  TVA  has  failed  to  meet 
the  yardstick  criteria  TVA  Itself  set  up. 
and  how  they  have  not  progressed  at  the 
rate  the  TVA  ballyhoo  has  led  them  to 
believe,  might  want  to  Uke  over  and  do 
for  themselves  in  the  American  way. 

As  the  editorial  of  the  Tupelo  (lilss.) 
Journal  said  on  July  12.  1953: 

The  Ume  h«a  com*  for  TVA  to  back  up 
and  sdmlt  thst  th«  fMXmr.  growth  In  th« 
South  ftctuAlIy  has  taken  place  outside  the 
TVA  area  and  we  who  live  vtthln  tu  borders 
are  etUl  as  a  whole  about  Uie  pooreat  people 
in  America. 

If  the  people  in  the  TVA  region  could 
be  made  to  realise  how  much  better  many 
other  sections  of  the  country  have  fared 
without  the  paternalistic  care  of  the 
TVA  octopus,  perhaps  they  then  would 
like  to  trade  TVA  off  for  a  clumce  to  be 
on  their  own.  Maybe  th*-  subsidized  low 
electric  rates  have  come  pretty  high  in 
other  costs.  Perhaps  more  than  1 
farmer  in  4  could  have  running  water 
if  they  had  not  t)een  under  the  social 
planning  of  the  "Great  White  Father" 
for  lo  these  twenty-odd  years.  Perhaps 
the  shade  from  this  giant  oak  has  re- 
Urded  as  much  as  It  has  helped  the 
growth  on  the  land  under  Its  spreading 
branches.  Perhaps  Its  roots  have  sapped 
the  will  and  initiative  of  its  people  to  do 
for  themselves.  Anyway.  TVA  Is  a  far 
cry  from  the  tiny  acorn  It  grew  from 
twenty-odd  years  ago. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  noticed  a  press  ac- 
count some  10  days  ago  to  the  effect  that 
this  same  aluminum  company,  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred,  had  entered 
into  a  contract  with  a  Drivate  utility  in 
the  Ohio  Valley,  to  purchase  power  from 
that  private  utility  at  4  mills.  Can  the 
TVA  compete  with  that  price? 

Mr.  TABER.  Frankly.  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  answer  that.  I  would  doubt 
very  much  if  they  coukl.  if  they  charged 
the  costs  that  should  go  into  the  project 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Taasal 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Hand  I . 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
the  partisan  tone  of  the  majority  report. 
This  is  a  bad  precedent  to  set  for  the 
committee,  which  normally  proceeds 
with  remarkable  harmony  despite  its 
differences. 

The  subcommittee  report  as  written 
contains  a  number  of  misstatements  of 
facts  and  erroneously  Indicates  or  infers 
that  the  minority  members  hold  certain 
views  with  respect  to  the  TVA  and  its 
operations. 

The  report  states  that  the  minority 
opposes  the  TVA  using  its  own  money  to 
meet  Its  power  needs  The  minority 
does  oppose  the  use  of  TVA  power  reve- 
nues for  the  expansion  of  TVA  power 
producing  facilities  without  specific 
legislative  authorization  of  the  Congress. 
We  also  take  exception  to  the  implica- 
tion that  the  TVA  power  revenues  be- 
long to  TVA.  Under  the  TVA  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Act  and  limitations  relating  to  TVA. 
the  power  revenues  In   excess   of   the 


amount  needed  for  operating  expense 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  or 
used  for  capital  additions  only  upon 
specific  authorization  of  the  Congress. 
In  other  words  these  net  revenues  belong 
to  all  the  people  and  their  use  should  be 
controlled  by  the  Congress  and  not  by  a 
majority  of  a  board  of  three  men. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  reached  Is  that  the 
minority  U  simply  opposed  to  the  people 
of  the  TVA  region  having  power  to  meet 
increasing  needs.  This  is  specious  rea- 
soning as  the  minority  report  is  crystal 
clear  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  TVA 
region  having  aU  the  power  they  want 
and  need,  but  we  think  the  time  long  past 
for  the  region  to  provide  for  lU  own 
needs  without  being  subsidized  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  We  beUeve 
that  other  sections  of  the  country  are 
tired  of  providing  subsidized  power  for 
TVA  to  use  to  draw  Industry  from  else- 
where Into  the  area.  The  Reynolds 
Metals  action  in  contracting  for  more 
TVA  power  after  having  publicly  an- 
nounced plans  to  construct  iU  own  steam 
powerplant  to  furnish  electric  power  for 
a  new  aluminum  plant  in  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  in  northwestern  Kentucky  is 
TVA  »  latest  activity  along  this  line. 

The  report  sUtes  that  extraneous  mat- 
tCTS  were  raised  during  the  hearings 
that  were  not  pertinent  to  the  problems 
of  the  committee.  It  is  apparent  that 
reference  is  made  to  the  effort  to  place 
on  the  record  the  repeated  faUures  of 
TVA  to  live  up  to  the  sUtemenU  it  made 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  world  since 
its  Inception,  and  to  its  failure  to  Uve 
up  to  sutements  it  made  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  In  trying  to  Jus- 
tify a  constitutional  right  to  go  Into  the 
power  business,  and  to  the  failure  to  set 
rates  that  would  provide  for  all  operat- 
^g  expenses,  depreciation.  Interest  at 
3 '2  percent,  local.  State  and  Federal 
taxes  equivalent  to  the  rate  paid  by 
private  utilities  and  to  provide  for  amor- 
tization of  the  entire  TVA  investment  as 
Its  directors  testified  it  would  do.  We 
hold  to  this  truth,  that  all  these  matters 
are  not  extraneous  but  are  of  utmost  con- 
cern when  TVA  and  its  proponenU  come 
to  the  Congress  for  Uxpayers*  funds  for 
the  continued  expansion  of  a  $2  billion 
development  that  its  original  sponsor  in 
the  House  said  would  not  cost  more  than 
$150  million. 

We  are  told  that  the  authorization  by 
Congress  for  TVA  to  buy  out  certain 
private  utilities  in  1940.  made  TVA  the 
sole  source  of  power  supply  for  the  area 
it  serves.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any 
rational  person  could  read  such  an  In- 
tent into  the  law.  The  report  appears  to 
Imply  that  TVA  has  not  expanded  the 
area  it  serves  since  1940.  Actually  TVA 
reports  show  that  the  TVA  service 
was  expanded  in  1941.  1942,  1943  1944, 
1945.  1947.  1948.  1949.  and  in  1952. 

The  report  says  that  there  are  only 
two  methods  of  financing  available  to 
TVA  at  the  present  time.  It  does  not 
point  out  however  that  there  are  several 
ways  for  the  TVA  area  to  provide  for  Its 
own  future  growth  in  electric  power  re- 
quirements. Large  industrial  concerns 
such  as  Reynolds.  Alcoa  and  others  can 
construct  their  own  powerplants  as 
many  of  them  have  done  In  the  iMist  In 
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other  areas  of  the  Nation.  The  major 
distributors  are  of  a  slae  to  Justify  con- 
struction of  their  own  powerplants  as 
Mempnis  is  doing.  Also  TVA  could  re- 
lease all  the  distributors  from  bondage 
and  permit  them  to  purchase  power  from 
adjacent  utlllUes  or  to  construct  their 
own  powerplants  if  they  so  desired. 

A  Justified  change  in  distributors  elec- 
tric rates  to  discourage  future  growth 
in  house  heating  load  now  approaching 
1  million  kilowatts— or  more  than  five 
times  the  power  TVA  furnished  AEX; 
for  the  production  of  materials  for  the 
first  atomic  bomb— is  another  method  of 
relieving  the  demand  for  more  TVA 
power.  TVA  revenue  for  this  bouse  heat- 
ing power  Is  considerably  less  than  cost 
and  Justifies  such  a  rate  change. 

The  committee  report  impUes  that  a 
lower  coiu^  action  on  a  case  and  Con- 
gressional approval  of  funds  for  steam 
plant  construction  by  TVA  setties  the 
question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
construction  of  steam  plants  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  am  sure  the  lawyers 
on  the  committee  know  full  well  that 
until  the  matter  is  ruled  upon  on  its 
merits  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land. 
the  question  of  oonstitutkmalltjr  has  not 
been  settled. 

The  committee  report  talks  about 
TVA's  statutory  authority  to  use  power 
proceeds  for  the  construction  of  new 
power  generating  units.  We  have  not 
questioned  the  use  of  such  funds  for  new 
generating  units  but  rather  the  author- 
ity to  use  such  funds  for  that  purpose 
without  specific  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  disagree  with  the  inference 
that  Congress  has  not  questioned  the 
right  of  TVA  to  use  such  funds  for  con- 
structing new  generating  units  without 
specific  congressional  approval.  Even 
some  of  TVA's  own  proponents  in  the 
other  body  have  specifically  stated  as  re- 
cently as  1954  that  TVA  cannot  spend  $1 
of  such  power  revenues  for  such  piupoae 
without  congressional  approvaL 

The  funds  specifically  authoriaed  bj 
Congress  for  TVA  steam -plant  construe - 
ti(m  in  the  past  more  than  provides  for 
all  vital  defense  installations  in  the  TVA 
area.  To  suggest  that  the  denial  of 
funds  to  construct  additional  units  to 
provide  for  future  growth  in  TVA  area 
loads  such  as  house  heating,  new  loads 
enticed  from  other  areas,  et  cetera,  will 
result  In  denial  of  power  to  defense  in- 
stallations is  without  foundation.  Of 
greater  moment  and  concern  to  national 
defense  ts  the  hydrostorage  operation 
and  coal  reserve  policy  of  TVA  that  left 
3  million  kilowatts  of  steam-plant  capac- 
ity with  only  12  to  16  days'  supply  of 
coal  on  hand  when  the  normal  Industry 
reserve  nuis  from  90  to  120  dajrs  supp^. 
This  negligence  warrants  careful  in- 
vestigation. 

The  report  also  speaks  of  the  admin- 
istration making  Interest-free  loans  to 
private  utilities— in  the  form  of  tax 
amortization — totaling  over  $2  billion. 
There  has  been  so  much  misrepresenta- 
tion on  this  score  that  I  think  it  time  to 
"look  at  the  record." 

The  latest  record  shows  that  a  total 
of  only  $1,333,000,000  of  tax-amortiza- 
tion certificates  were  Issued  by  this  ad- 
ministration under  the  law  passed  by  a 
Democrattc-contndled      admlnistraUoa 


and  Congreei  In  1950;  whereas  $1,566.- 
000.000  of  theae  taz-amortiaatkm  oertlll- 
cates  were  actually  Issued  by  the  pre- 
vloos  administration. 

PubUe  power  advocates  attempt  to 
eompare  these  taz-amortlsatlan  oertiH- 
cates  to  the  taxpayer's  funds  fumldied 
to  the  TVA.  This  Is  qwclous  reasoning. 
The  ultimate  gain  to  the  utility  is  prac- 
tically nlL  In  fact  in  relation  to  a  nor- 
mal construction  program  it  is  consid- 
erably more  eoet^.  These  rapid  tax- 
amortisation  certificates  provide  for  a 
small  reduction  in  Federal  taxes  for  each 
of  5  years  and  an  Increase  in  such  taxes 
for  the  following  15  years.  Contrasted 
to  this.  TVA  and  other  public  power  sys- 
tems pay  no  Federal  tax. 

There  is  not  a  Member  who  signed  the 
minority  report  who  wants  to  destroy  the 
existing  TVA  system.  Neither  do%  we 
want  to  subsidize  them  with  FMeral 
funds,  and  tax-free  operations.  «»nahHng 
them  to  continue  competition  for  indus- 
tries from  the  very  aineas  which  pay 
those  subsidies. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  WHTrrxHl. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course.  I  differ  entirely  with  my  friend 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  TabxbI  in  what 
the  facts  are  in  this  case.  The  record 
shows  that  the  Reynolds  plant,  to  which 
he  refers,  is  an  expansion  of  operations 
which  they  have  had  since  1040  in 
Alabama.  It  further  shows  the  rate 
charged  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  is  one- 
fourth  of  1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  higher 
than  other  companies  are  paylnc  for 
current  from  a  private  utility. 

I  would  like  to  ahow  the  facts  with 
regard  to  aliuninum  prodtiction  in  the 
TVA  area. 

The  Tennessee  Valley's  aluminum  pro- 
duction— Including  Reynolds'  recently 
announced  expansim.  to  which  the  mi- 
nority statement  refers — is  a  gradually 
diminishing  ahare  of  the  national  total. 

Baf ore  TVA  was  created  the  largest 
aluminum  plant  in  the  country  was  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  The  Aliuninum 
Company  of  America  built  it  there  a  gen- 
eration ago  to  use  the  waterpowo*  it  was 
developing  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River. 

In  1939.  before  Alcoa's  first  competitor 
built  its  first  aluminum  plant,  42  perooit 
of  United  States  aluminum  capacity  was 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Last  year  the 
figure  was  28  percent.  After  the  alumi- 
num plants  now  under  construction  and 
recently  annoimced.  Including  Reynolds, 
are  built,  about  25  percent  of  United 
States  aluminum  capacity  will  be  in  the 
TVA  area. 

ifxw  PBODOcnoir  (THaotnm  lesT)  as  SEKNtTaD 
iMTHsraos 

Oregon:  S4.000  tons,  Harvey  Aluminum  Ck). 

Montana:  60,000  tons.  Anaconda  Alumi- 
num Co. 

Texas:  TBXMO  tons,  Alooa. 

CMilo  Valley:  604X>0  tons.  Olin  Mathieeon 
Chemical  Co.;  230,000  tons.  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num Co.;  ISO.OOO  tons.  Alcoa  (per  WaU  Street 
^umal.  March  16. 1950) . 

Tennessee  Valley:    120.000  tons.  Reynolds. 

The  Tennessee  Valley's  share  of  added 
capacity  is  about  17  percent.  The  other 
new  production  listed  above  are  plants  at 
new  locations,  whereas  Reynolds  Is  an  ex- 
pansioa  of  an  existing  plants    TtaeReyn- 


olds  plant  has  bem  located  in  Alabama 
since  1940. 

The  power  rate  was  not  the  princUMl 
eonoeminReyncdds'conrideration.  The 
company  Informed  TVA  that  comparable 
rates  could  be  had  elsewhere  and  that 
they  could  achieve  lower  costs  if  they 
ccmstructed  their  own  pow«plantw 
Reynolds  chose  not  to  construct  their 
own  idant  largely  because  of  time  sched- 
ules. Presumably  they  have  plans  for 
later  development  of  their  properties 
near  the  Ohio  River.  There  are,  of 
course.  Important  advantages  in  expand- 
ing at  an  existing  location. 

In  connection  with  power  rates,  it 
should  be  noted  regarding  the  location 
of  Kaiser  Aluminum  Co.  in  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley that— as  published  in  the  Electrical  I 
World  of  December  12, 1955.  page  88— an 
A.  O.  k  E.  spokesman  said  the  final  cost 
of  power  to  Kaiser  would  be  about  4  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour.  TVA's  rate  to  Reyn- 
olds will  be  about  4V^  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  according  to  testixnony  in  the 
hearings  before  the  committee.  ,'.  t 

CMin  Mathieeon  Chemical  Co.  in  entte- 
ing  the  almninum  industry  was  aware  of 
possible  loeatians  in  the  TVA  area.  They 
chose  to  locate  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  pre* 
sumably  at  a  comparable  or  lower  power 
cost. 

The  power  coats  for  Reynolds'  plant  in 
Aricansas  and  for  Alcoa's  plant  in  Texas 
have  both  been  reported  to  compare  fav- 
orably with  rates  that  the  TVA  area 
offers.  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  other 
areas  now  can  and  do  offer  power  to 
large  power-consuming  industries  tot 
costs  which  are  about  the  same  aa  TVA 
rates.  ^ 

The  chief  consideration  Is  not  power 
rates,  but  availability  of  a  power  supidy. 
If  any  region  is  to  continue  to  advance, 
electric  power  must  be  available  to  meet 
new  needs. 

But,  my  prime  purpose  Is  to  pctot  out 
to  the  Congress  the  language  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
TaataJ  would  indicate  prohibited  what  is 
sought  here.  In  the  first  place,  what  the 
TVA  has  announced  to  the  Ccmgress  that 
it  plans  to  do  imder  the  law  is  to  put 
new  units  In  existing  projects  to  meet 
constantly  growing  needs  in  the  area  that 
they  have  heretofore  served  and  where 
they  are  the  only  source  of  supply  to 
which  people  can  look. 

As  presented  to  the  committee,  three 
steam  units  at  existing  projects  were  in 
the  program  submitted  by  the  Presldmt, 
with  initial  appropriation  recommended 
for  one.  Two  other  units  at  existing 
projects  were  recommended  by  TVA.  All 
would  use  coaL 

It  so  happens  that  I  was  on  the  com- 
mittee when  the  language  quoted  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Titan] 
was  written  and  I  wrote  the  final  draft 
of  the  language  as  it  appears  in  the  act. 
I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you: 

None  of  the  power  revenues  at  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority  shaU  be  used  for 
the  constrtiction  of  new  power  producing 
projects  (except  for  replacement  purpoees) 
unless  and  until  approved  by  act  of  the 
Congress. 

At  that  time  nobody  said  they  wanted 
to  stop  the  TVA  from  building  addl- 
Maoal  units  to  existing  projects  to  meet 
the  load  in  an  area  where  the  TVA  was 
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tiM  only  utility:  no  one  on  either  aide 
ew  eontendcd  that  they  wanted  to  do 
that.  We  carefully  wrote  language  aay- 
Ing  that  TVA  eould  not  enter  upon  the 
eooatnictl<Mi  ta  a  new  big  dam  without 
eoalng  to  Congress  for  authority  to 
buOd  It;  but  we  very  carefully  provided 
language  which  in  effect  said  that  even 
though  they  could  not  use  their  own 
funds  to  do  that,  yet  if  some  disastrous 
flood  should  wash  out  one  of  these  big 
Installations,  or  an  atomic  bconb  or 
MMnething  else  of  that  nature.  TVA 
eould  use  its  own  money  even  to  replace 
I  Meh  a  major  project:  but  in  the  abeence 

of  sonethhag  like  that  we  said  that 
where  new  projects  were  concerned  the 
TVA  would  have  to  come  to  Congress  for 
approval.  Insofar  as  TVA's  adding 
units  to  existing  plants  and  all  the  other 
things  that  are  essential  to  it.  they  were 
not  prohibited  and  you  will  find  no  word 
by  anyone  even  hinting  that  siich  mem- 
ber wanted  to  prevent  new  units  at 
existing  projects.  All  questions  were 
directed  toward  making  sure  that  such 
additional  units  at  existing  projects  were 
not  prohibited  by  the  language  quoted. 
All  members  Joined  In  satisfying  those 
who  raised  such  questions  that  such  was 
not  the  intent. 

I  would  like  to  present  in  detaU  the 
other  aide  of  what  the  minority  sets  out 
In  its  report. 

The  minority  argues  that  the  word 
'"projects"  as  used  in  the  Government 
Corporations  ApproprlaUon  Act.  1948. 
extends  not  only  to  new  plants,  but  also 
to  new  units  at  exisUng  plants,  despite 
the  agreonent  to  the  contrary  expressed 
during  the  debate  on  this  section  of  the 
blU  by  Representative  Ploeser.  who  was 
In  charge  of  the  debate  on  behalf  of  the 
•ubcommlttee  which  wrote  It.  In  seeking 
to  explain  away  Representetive  Ploeser's 
statement  at  the  time,  the  minority  now 
attempts  to  find  in  his  words  a  meaning 
which  is  not  there. 

The  legislative  situation  at  the  time 
Ifr.  Ploeser  made  his  remarks  did  not 
leave  any  question  as  to  what  those  re- 
marks meant.  The  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  had  reported  out  the 
Oovemment  corporations  appropriation 
Mn.  with  the  following  language,  which 
was  Included  without  change  in  the  bill 
as  passed: 

Won*  of  tht  power  revcnuea  of  the  Ten- 
asMM  VaUey  Authority  shall  be  uaed  for  the 
ooaatnictton  of  new  power  producing  proj- 
ects (ezecpt  for  replacement  purpoeee)  un- 
ISKi  and  untU  approved  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  debate  on 
this  provision  appears  In  the  Concris- 
sioNAL  Rbcou,  volume  93,  part  5  pages 

IXiring  the  debate.  Mr.  KEAjmai  sug- 
gested that  an  amendment  might  be  de- 
sirable to  make  enUrely  clear  that  thU 
language,  while  requiring  that  TVA  ob- 
tain congressional  approval  only  "before 
beginning  any  new  dam  or  constructing 
any  new  steam  plant."  would  not  require 
such  approval  as  a  c<mdiUon  for.  in  Mr 
KxTAWxa's  words.  TVA's  "buying  a  gen- 
erator, which  would  be  a  new  generator 
and  placing  it  in  some  of  the  stalls  they 
already  have  where  they  can  use  addi- 
tional generatore."  If  r.  Ooex,  a  minor. 
Ity  member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
wrote  the  language,  assured  Ifr.  Km- 
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vumm  that  no  amendment  was 

•ary  because  the  language  as  drafted  by 
the  subcommittee  was  intended  to  ex- 
tend, and  would  extend,  only  to  new 
plants  and  not  to  generators  at  existing 
plants.  Congressman  Ooax  sUted  in 
this  connection: 

Am  the  bill  was  first  drafted,  the  word  "proj- 
ect" was  "faculty."  I  persuaded  the  sub- 
committee to  change  the  word  "faelHty**  to 
"project"  for  the  speclflo  reason  that  a 
facility  might  be  Interpreted  to  be  a  much 
smaller  Installation,  not  only  a  generator  but 
a  small  part  of  a  generator.  By  the  word 
'project.'*  I  think  It  U  clear  that  the  com. 
mlttee  Intends,  and  I  believe  It  to  be  legisla- 
tive Intent  that  It  applies  only  to  new  multl- 
ptirpoee  dams,  or  a  hydroelectric  dam  or  a 
major  steam  plant.  It  is  not  the  Intent,  a*  I 
understand  the  committee,  nor  Is  It  the  In- 
tent of  the  language  nnr  the  portent  of  that 
langiiage.  that  It  would  be  restrictive  of  the 
smaller  Items  such  as  generators,  substa- 
tions, transmission  facilities,  and  other  such 
operative  faculties. 

Mr.  Ploeser  then  joined  Mr.  Oou  In 
assuring  Mr.  KcrATTVES  that  no  amend- 
ment was  necessary  to  accomplish  what 
he  had  in  mind,  and  expressed  complete 
agreement  with  what  Mr.  Ocas  had  said. 
Mr.  Ploeser's  statement  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Plocssb.  I  see  no  reason  for  any  such 
amendment.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  |Mr.  Gobi]  htts  expressed  the  com- 
mlttees  intent.  The  Innguage  Is  rather  ex- 
plicit. "Except  for  replacement  purpoees" 
means  maintenance  or  replacement  of  facil- 
ities that  are  necessary,  or  the  replacement  of 
machinery  which  has  already  been  arranged 
for,  not  projecu.  X  see  no  need  for  the 
amendment. 

That  everyone  at  the  time  recognised 
Mr.  Ploeser's  statement  as  one  of  agree- 
ment with  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
OCRS  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  strength  of  his  statement  Mr. 
KsrATJvn  dropped  the  question  of  an 
amendment. 

The  minority  now  .says.  In  elTect.  that 
the  third  sentence  in  Mr.  Ploeser's  sUte- 
ment  is  unclear  and  is  consistent  with 
the  position  for  which  they  now  contend. 
This    sentence    is    unclear.    But    the 

sentence      immediately      preceding "I 

think  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gorki  has  expressed  the  commit- 
tees intent"— is  perfectly  clear,  and  the 
last  sentence,  assuring  Mr.  Kxfauvxx 
that  his  amendment  was  not  needed,  is 
equally  so.  Mr.  Ploeser  cannot  have 
intended  clearly  to  state  one  thing  at 
the  beginning  and  again  at  the  end  of 
his  brief  sUtement  and  something  dif- 
ferent in  a  sentence  saiulwiched  in  be- 
tween. ^ 

Further,  during  the  subcommittee 
hearings  on  the  Government  Corpora- 
tions Appropriation  Act  for  1949,  Con- 
greaseman  Ploeser  himself  confirmed 
what  he  had  said  a  year  before.  In  the 
course  of  these  hearings,  he  expressly 
agreed  with  my  sUtement  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "project"  while  at  the 
same  time  raising  a  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  other  lanifuage  in  the  1943 
act  relating  to  amortization  payments. 
The  colloquy  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHiTTBir.  WeU.  I  mean  this  commit- 
tee  wrote  the  language.  thU  committee  had 
clearly  in  mind,  according  to  my  own  recol- 
toeUon  what  they  Intended. 

A  project  meant  a  new  dam.  •  cteam  plant 
or  a  new  operatton.  and  they  did  not  have 


la  Bdnd  a  facility,  as  we  then  understood  It. 
That  Is.  the  placing  of  a  turbine  or  a  genera- 
tor, or  the  replacement  of  one  In  a  going 
dam.  or  going  power -producing  projects  or 
units. 


ICr.  pLoosa.  1  think  I  can  agree  with  what 
Mr  Whtttsm  has  said  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
committee  on  the  term  "project,"  In  last 
year's  approprUUon  bUl.  but  we  find  that 
intents  are  not  always  understood  alike 
I  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
1948  act  concerning  amortisation  pay- 
ments). (Hearings  before  the  subcommlu 
tee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 80th  Cong.,  ad  seas.  (1»48).  p.  a00.) 

The  President  has  agreed  that  there 
Is  a  power  shortage  in  that  area:  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  agreed  there 
is  a  power  shortage  in  that  area.  Mr. 
Vogel.  the  President's  appointee,  says 
that  you  need  an  increase  in  power  pro- 
ducUon  in  that  area  and  all  three  have 
agreed  that  TVA  must  take  action 
toward  meeting  the  need. 

Again  I  say.  all  that  is  Involved  today 
is  the  adding  of  units  to  existing  projects. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  language 
which  was  quoted,  which  I  have  read,  was 
written  with  that  intent,  and  if  you  read 
it  you  can  clearly  see  that  that  is  what  it 
does  say.  You  should  not  consider  extra- 
neous statements  or  take  portions  out  of 
context,  as  various  Members  have  done 
but  if  you  wiU  read  the  whole  stetement 
and  the  whole  disctission  you  will  find 
that  nobody  even  contended  that  they 
could  not  use  their  revenues  to  meet  this 
need. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  I  most 
respectfully  differ  with  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  the  matter 
of  returns  from  TVA.  They  return  4 
percent  of  the  toUl  invested.  They  re- 
turn the  full  amount  of  money  invested 
in  power  projects  to  the  Government. 
Over  the  40 -year  period  the  money  paid  i 
out  to  dividends  and  paid  into  the  Gov- 
ernment will  amount  to  the  entire  cost 
of  these  projects  and  they  will  still  belong 
to  the  Government. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  greatest 
Increase  in  aluminum  production  in  this 
country  has  been  outside  of  the  TVA 
area.  As  I  have  pointed  out  the  amount 
of  aluminum  produced  in  the  TVA  area 
has  gone  down  from  42  percent  of  the 
national  total  to  about  25  percent  during 
the  period  he  talks  about. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chahnan.  wlD  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  WHTTTKN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
sUtemente  contahied  in  the  committee 
report  reflect  the  exact  truth  and  the 
tnie  facts? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  Is ;  and  I  would  say 
also  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee and  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  right 
has  always  existed,  and  I  may  say.  has 
been  uaed.  The  committee  explained 
thatlt  was  not  making  the  appropriation 
recommended  by  the  President  because 
TVA's  revenue  funds  could  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  much  misleading  In- 
formation has  been  given  about  indus- 
trial growth  in  the  TVA  region  that  I 
feel  compelled  to  present  the  facts  of  the 
case  in  detail.  First,  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  TVA  area  has  not  been. 
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and  Is  not  being,  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  other  regions  of  the  United  States. 
Established  industries  are  not  migrating 
to  the  TVA  power  sendee  area  fr«ioi 
other  parts  of  the  cotmtry  enticed  by 
low  power  rates.    Such  charges  are  made 
repeatedly  in  an  effort  to  arouse  hostility 
to  TVA  in  those  areas  where  industrial 
growth  haa  been  of  long  duraltion.  but 
which  are  now  affected  by  oompetttlon 
with  other  regions  of  the  Unitc|d  States. 
No  evidence  has  ever  been  cited  to  prove 
the  claim  that  Industries  are  Roving  to 
the  TVA  power  service  area,    pie  only 
responsible  data  are  contributed  by  TVA 
Itself.    In  1963  TVA  surveyed  its  area 
and  discovered  that  in  the  pre<«ding  12 
years  only  a  doaen  small  oi^rprises. 
employing  in  all  less  than  700  persons, 
had  moved  to  the  TVA  area  fn)m  other 
locations.    None  was  a  large  pojtirer  user, 
and  none  had  moved  from  New  England, 
the  area  most  frequently  suggested  as 
the  loser  to  the  TVA  area.    At  the  same 
time  and  as  part  of  the  same  pjicture  of 
normal  mdustrial  mobility  certain  in- 
dustries were  found  to  have  moved  away 
from  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  lestablish 
their  operations  in  other  regioilis.    Last 
year  another  check  was  made  ailid  out  of 
244   new   Industries   in   the  Tennessee 
Valley,  only  one  was  found  to  i^present 
a  relocation.    This  plant  makes 'bicycles, 
and  the  cost  of  power  is  a  minor  concern 
to    its    management.    The    industrial 
growth  of  the  TVA  area  consists  of  new 
industries,  additions  to  our  national  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Second.  Actually  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  expect  large-scale  movement 
of  Industry  to  any  area  Just  because 
savings  in  power  costs  might  be 
achieved,  for,  while  the  availability  of 
power  is  essential  to  all  Industries,  the 
cost  of  power  is  an  important  factor 
to  only  a  few  in  considering  plant  loca- 
tions. One  of  these  is  aluminum.  Power 
costs  are  important  to  that  industry, 
and  in  1939.  42  percent  of  the  aluminiui 
capacity  of  the  United  SUtes  was  lo- 
cated in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  It  was 
located  there  prior  to  TVA.  and  hydro 
sites  had  been  developed  by  Alcoa  to 
power  its  operations.  By  last  year  with 
the  expansion  of  aluminum  prioduction 
the  proportion  had  been  reduMld.  Only 
28  percent  of  the  total  national  icapadty 
for  aluminum  was  located  in  Uie  TVA 
area.  When  announced  alumiqum  pro- 
duction plans  are  completed,  ibout  25 
percent  of  the  United  States  aluminum 
capacity  will  be  located  hi  ^Is  area, 
surely  not  a  disproportionate  sqare,  and 
no  evidence  of  an  enticement  policy 
by  TVA.  ^     ^    , 

What  has  happened  Is  thatL  as  ex- 
panded production  has  requiredfthe  alu-. 
minum  industry  to  move  to  the  use  of 
steam  power,  other  progres^^  power 
systems  have  learned  from  TyA's  ex- 
ample and  have  found  ways,  ihcluding 
use  of  tax  amortization  certiflbates.  to 
make  power  available  at  loweied  cost. 
In  Texas,  in  West  Virginia,  up  aod  down 
the  Ohio  VaUey,  aluminum  plants  are 
springing  up  based  on  a  report^  4-mill 
power  rate  from  privately  owned  plants. 

Third.  The  TVA  power  polieies  have 
not  harmed— in  fact  they  have  directly 
benefited— the  industries  of  other  areas 
and  the  people  who  depend  on  i  hout  In- 


dnsMes  for  their  livelihood.  TVA** 
power  rates  to  the  homes  and  farms  of 
the  area  have  stimulated  a  rise  In  elec- 
tricity use  of  the  average  domeetie  eon« 
sumer  from  flOO  kilowatt-hours  in  I9SS 
to  6,240  kilowatt-hours  in  1966.  That 
Increase,  together  with  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity by  the  industries  located  in  the 
valley,  has  required  the  addiUon  of  gen- 
erathig  capacity  at  a  faster  rate  than 
nuwt  power  systems  have  considered 
necessary.  This  has  helped  rather  than 
harmed  industrial  growth  ot  other  areas, 
for  the  purchase  by  TVA  and  its  dis- 
tributors of  electrical  equipment,  and 
the  purchase  of  electrical  appliances  by 
TVA  power  consumers,  has  meant  em- 
ployment, wages  paid  and  profit  earned, 
in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

In  the  decade  since  World  War  n  it 
is  estimated  that  TVA's  power  distribu- 
tors and  the  consumers  they  serve  have 
spent  about  $2.5  biUion  for  equipment 
and  appliances,  most  of  it  outside  the 
region.  Such  expenditures  will  con- 
tinue. The  Electrical  Workl  of  Decem- 
ber 26,  1955  (p.  67),  for  example, 
published  an  REA  estimate  of  farm 
purchases  of  electrical  equipment.  It 
indicates  that  between  1956  and  1960 
such  ptirehases  hi  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see  are  expected  to  exceed  those  for 
every  State  in  the  Union  except  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  purchases  of  TVA  itself,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  distributors  and  con- 
sumers, outside  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
total  almost  a  billion  dollars  for  the 
years  1934-55.  The  investment  made 
by  TVA  is  located  hi  the  region  it  serves. 
of  course,  and  power  consumers  of  the 
area  will  pay  back  the  Government's 
power  investment,  but  the  money  spent 
by  this  Government  agency  is  not  all 
spent  inside  the  region.  Many  of  iU 
orders  for  steel,  for  generators  and  tur- 
bines, for  complicated  equipment,  are 
filled  outside  the  region. 

Fourth.  In  addition  to  the  considera- 
tions mentioned  above,  clearly  industrial 
growth  in  the  TVA  area  contributes  to 
national  prosperity  and  strength.  In- 
dustrial growth  means  Jobs  in  the  TVA 
area.  It  means  a  rising  standard  of 
living,  and  therefore  Jobs  in  other  re- 
gions as  better  markets  for  all  types  of 
production  develop.  This  interrelation 
of  regional  prosperity  is  not  confined  to 
the  conspicuous  example  of  appUanoe 
use  cited  above.  It  includes  grain,  and 
oil,  and  automobiles.  Industrial  growth 
has  not  only  increased  commerce  be- 
tween regions,  it  has  enabled  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  area  to  bear  a  Is^er 
share  of  the  support  of  the  whole  Fed- 
eral e8Uh11shment  In  1934.  the  7 
States  which  lie  in  part  in  the  Tennes- 
see VUley  provided  only  3.4  percent  of 
the  total  individual  income  tax  collec- 
tions; in  1964  the  proportion  was  more 
than  •  percent  Over  the  srears  1933- 
64.  the  aevm  Tennessee  Valley  States 
have  contributed  $7.5  billion  more  in 
individual  income  taxes  than  they  would 
have  contributed  if  the  proportion  had 
remained  at  the  3.4  percent  level  of 
1933. 

This  interrelation  of  regional  welfare 
has  been  recognised  Iv  req)on8ible 
spokesmen  of  Uie  more  highly  indtis- 
triallied  State*.    For   example   state- 


ments made  by  official  of  two  Eastern 
States  at  the  National  Forum  on  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Problems  and 
Tachnlques,  held  in  Denver,  Colo..  June 
7-10.  1956.  can  be  cited.  Mr.  Edward 
T.  Diddnson.  formerly  a  research  as- 
sistant to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
united  States  Steel  and  now  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Commexceu 
said  this: 

We  would  like  to  consider  New  York  Stat* 
•  ■xdbed  for  induatry  and  when  an  ladwtry 
grows,  say  in  New  York  City,  and  haa  not  tha 
•paoe,  we  think  It  Is  a  good  thing  that  they 
move  out  to  areas  where  they  have  plant 
space  in  which  to  work.  We  would  hope  that 
a  good  many  would  move  upstate  Into  our 
own  territory  or  they'd  move  to  SUten  bland, 
which  is  going  to  be  opeolng  up  and  wm  be  a 
vast  new  Industrial  oommunlty  for  «»«»»|-r 
plants,  but  if  they  nujve  to  a  new  vicinity  or 
comnwnltyof  the  South,  we  think  it  is  a  good 
and  healthy  thing  because  whatever  growth 
we  have  in  the  United  States  cannot  help  but 
improve  the  economy  of  New  York  becatise 
we  have  eentered  there  so  many  oompaaiea 
that  do  supply  indiistrial  materials  and  serv- 
ices— and  services  I  cannot  emphasise  too 
mucli — ^to  the  total  economy  of  this  country. 
So  we  are  anxious  to  help  all  the  States  grow 
Industrially;  it  is  to  our  own  self-interest. 
(Proceedings  XOth  Annual  Convention  Asso- 
ciation of  Bute  Planning  and  Development 
Agencies.  Waahington.  D.  C,  p.  41.) 

Mr.  Jos^h  E.  McLean,  commissioner 
of  conservation  and  economic  develop- 
ment. New  Jersey,  said: 

Yet  who  caa  aerloualy  doubt  the  rewards  of 
TVA  have  spread  far  beyond  the  eooununi- 
tlea  of  the  Tenneeeee  VaUey?  The  higher 
Income  of  the  people  of  the  Tennenee  Valley 
has  created  a  vast  new  market  for  the  indus- 
tries of  the  other  regions. 

.  '^^"'Poto^ta  especially  Important  to  us 
m  the  Bast.  Our  industry  is  highly  qwdal- 
ised.  Our  workers  have  been  trained  to  iwo- 
duoe  a  long  line  of  complex  goods,  such  as 
chemicals,  alr-condltlon^  imits.  m«<»MTHf 
tools,  airplane  engines,  etc.  Any  develop- 
ment in  other  regions  that  raises  income 
leveU  and  expands  the  market  for  theae  prod- 
ucts inevitably  benefits  us  and  benefiu  us 
directly. 

AH  of  this  leads  me  to  suggest  that  w 
must  place  Increasing  emphasis  on  the  na- 
Uonal  interest  and  seek  to  mlnlmlae  inter- 
regional and  interstate  rivalries  in  consid- 
ering pn^KMals  for  the  development  of  natu- 
ral resources  in  the  United  SUtes.     (Ibid.. 

Fifth.  Industrial  growth  Is  being  ex- 
perienced in  all  sections  of  the  country 
(the  percentage  of  growth  wiU  of  omirse 
be  higher  in  areas  where  industrial  de- 
velopment was  delayed  for  many  years) 
The  May  1955  "Monthly  Review"  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  re- 
ported: 

Manufacturers  plan  to  gpeoA  $300  million 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  in  Massachu- 
setts in  I95fi.  This  Is  30  percent  more  than 
they  spent  Isst  year.  Capital  ezpendltxirea 
in  the  hardgoods  industries  are  expected  to 
rise  almoet  three  times  as  much  aa  in  the 
nondurable-gooda  industries. 

COIfCLUSBOM 

The  case  is  clear,  and  the  statement 
of  the  minority  commenting  on  the  pro- 
poeed  supplemental  appropriation  to 
add  to  TVA's  generating  capacity  is  not 
baaed  on  an  examination  of  the  facts  of 
record.  The  statement  contends  that 
low  industrial  power  rates  are  enticing 
industries  to  locate  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.   They  imply  that  tjiis  is  unfair. 
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R  Is  trua  that  the  Praaldent  reeom- 
tosnded  aa  appropriattan  of  $3,500,000 
to  eommmee  eonstmetlon  of  an  addl- 
tkmal  unit  at  the  ezistlnf  John  Serler 
iteam  plant.  The  eonunlttee  as  well  as 
the  minority  disapproved  the  item,  but 
for  differait  reasons.  The  ooounlttee 
polntB  out  that  no  appropriation  Is  re- 
qotarod.  that  TVA  can  proceed  to  finance 
this  and  other  units  out  of  its  eamlnca. 
Under  this  irian  TVA  win  enhance  the 
Talus  of  the  Qoremment's  InTsstment, 
Increase  Its  ramlngs.  without  the  ap- 
proprlatloa  of  additional  funds  to  be 
provided  by  the  taxpajrer. 

With  respect  to  the  other  points  the 
trtith  Is  that  while  power  rates  In  the 
TVA  area  are  generally  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  level  of  rates  charged  by  pri- 
vate companies,  the  sharp  dllference  lies 
In  the  rates  charged  by  TVA's  distribu- 
tors for  electricity  service  to  the  homes 
and  farms  of  the  Temiessee  Valley. 
This  has  made  the  TVA  power  service 
area  the  best  market  in  the  country  for 
the  sale  of  electric  appliances,  manufac- 
tured almost  entlr^  outside  the  region. 
It  has  been  a  boon  to  other  areas.  With 
respect  to  the  importance  of  power  rates 
as  a  factor  in  plant  location,  the  fact  is 
that  power  coats  arc  dedslve  in  plant  lo- 
catioo  for  only  a  few  industries,  and  the 
record  shows  that  in  the  case  of  the 
particular  Industry— aluminum — select- 
id  for  comment  in  the  minority  state- 
Bwnt.  the  enticement  of  low  rates  has 
not  been  off«rcd  by  TVA^  but  by  private 
power  companies  over  the  past  15  years. 
Power  costs  were  not  the  controlling  fac- 
tor In  the  announced  expansion  plans  of 
the  Reynolds  Metab  Co.  which  began 
Its  aluminum  production  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  In  1940. 

The  TVA  power  system  is  not  subsi- 
dised. Its  earnings  cover  all  costs  of 
operation,  including  depreciation,  and 
provide  in  addition  a  return  on  the  Oov- 
emment's  investment  which  has  aver- 
aged 4  percent  over  the  years.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Oovemment  has  averaged  about 
3  percent. 

The  TVA  Act  clearly  contemplated  the 
Industrial  development  of  the  area,  a 
devetopment  baste  to  its  economic 
growth,  and  from  the  beginning  there 
has  been  steam  generating  capacity  on 
the  TVA  system.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Congress  TVA  has  purchased  and 
has  eonstructed  steam  plants,  and  ttmt 
power  has  been  available  from  the  be- 
ginning to  use  in  the  devek^snent  of  the 
aconomy  of  the  area  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  and  the  nation.  The  minor- 
ity stotcmant  Is  incorrect. 

Those  who  would  discourage  industrial 
growth  IB  the  TVA  area  sisiiilaar  to  what 
ti  *alBg  on  elsewhere  forget  that  the 
prtvataly  owned  plants  whteh  ars  large 
are  vital  to  nattonal  defense. 


Any  action  to  pmrent  czpansioo  of  the 
production  of  the  chemieal  and  metal- 
lorgteal  industrlesK^oeated  to  the  Ten- 
Valley  woQia  put  a  oellinf  oa  our 
kl  rssouiees  for  defense. 

The  CBAIRIiAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fron  Ifississlppl  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHTXTKN.  Ifr.  Chalnnan.  I 
yield  5  mtoutae  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kvns  1 . 

Mr.  EVIN8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  WnrRH]  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

X  certainly  am  to  agreement  with  the 
stotement  which  he  has  made,  and  I 
most  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
stotement  of  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  TabbiI  who 
preceded  the  gentlonan  from  Mlssisalppl 
(Mr.  Warmii]. 

The  major  consideration — and  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  controverted  by  the  mi- 
nority—Is that  there  is  no  dispute  about 
the  need  for  additional  capacity  to  meet 
the  power  requirements  of  the  area; 
there  is  no  dispute  in  this  matter  about 
the  need  for  additional  power  as  indi- 
cated by  Chairman  Vogel.  of  the  TVA 
Board,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Following  General  Vogel's  con- 
firmation, he  took  a  new  survey  and  a 
new  look  at  TVA's  power  needs.  It  was 
determined  that  some  six  new  starta 
would  possibly  be  required. 

The  fun  Board  unanimously  reeom- 
Bsended  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  four 
new  starts  be  authorized.  This  was  a 
unanimous  action.  Following  this  re- 
port to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we 
know  that  the  Bureiiu  did  not  recom- 
mend any  new  starts  last  year,  but  did 
recommend  the  Dlxcn-Tates  plan  sub- 
stitute power  for  TVA  area  and  defense 
needs.  This  scheme  was  fought  out  and 
defeated.  The  President  withdrew  or 
canceled  the  contract  Thus,  no  new 
starts  were  authorised  and  no  additional 
power  supplied  the  area.  There  can  be 
no  dispute  or  eontroversy  that  additional 
power  is  needed  and  win  increasingly  be 
required  to  the  area.  The  President 
himself  has  recognised  this  fact  by  rec- 
oounending  a  supplemental  item  for 
beginning  construction  of  the  Sevier 
plant. 

Since  the  committee  has  disallowed 
this  td^  million,  the  maj<nity  to  ite 
wisdom  has  properly  stoted  to  the  re- 
port that  the  TVA  can  use  some  of  Ita 
corporate  funds  to  bei^in  construction  of 
this  new  project  that  is  needed  by  TVA. 
needed  by  the  peoph?.  and  needed  for 
national  defense.  The  gentleoutn  from 
New  York  (Mr.  TabehI  has  endeavored 
to  say  that  TVA  doea  not  have  such 
authority.  It  has  been  historic  to  the 
operaUon  of  TVA  that  the  Board  can 
use  ite  corporate  funds  for  eertato  facili- 
ties, for  additional  units  at  existing 
plants  where  they  are  required.  Tb 
build  a  new  system— a  new  start— they 
would  have  to  get  eongressiona]  ap- 
proval. Like  to  the  ease  of  the  proposed 
Fulton  plant  last  year.  Congressional 
approval  has  not  been  required  for  add- 
ing unite  or  facilities  at  existing  plants. 
The  tow  gives  them  that  authority. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
TAsm]  quoted  from  the  Government 
Corporatitms  Act.    I  should  Bke  to  quote 


from  the  TVA  Act.  which  says.  In  tfTset. 
that  onmmenring  on  July  I.  ItM,  tbs 
TVA  power  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into 
the  Federal  Treasury,  save  and  except 
such  part  of  such  proceeds  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  shaU  be  neoeasary 
for  the  construction  of  and  to  the  eon- 
ducting  of  ito  bustoass  of  generating, 
transmitting,  and  distributing  pabUe 
energy,  m  other  words,  the  act  Itself 
empowers  the  authority,  gives  the  right, 
to  use  eertato  of  ite  corporate  funda! 
Hers  is  the  language  of  the  act  Itself: 
OoraoMiictag  jQly  1.  lesS.  tb*  prot— ifc  for 
Mch  awAl  fMT  dOTlved  by  th«  Bowd  Crom 
tlM  Ml*  or  pemmr  or  uy  othar  product* 
mABofaeturad  by  tb*  Corporation,  and  troa 
any  oUmt  acUtIU**  ot  Um  OorponUoa.  tn- 
dudlnc  Um  dlapoaltkm  of  any  r*al  or  par- 
■onal  property.  abaU  b«  paid  Into  Um  Traa*. 
ury  of  Um  United  States  at  tb*  end  of  aach 
calendar  ywur.  mt*  and  except  luch  part 
of  eucb  proceed*  a*  In  the  optnlon  of  tb* 
Board  ahall  b*  n*c**aary  for  th*  Odrporatton 
ta  eonductlnc  Ito  bualnea*  Ui  g*n*ratliMr 
tranamlttlnc  and  diatrtbuttnc  iiw:bM.  ai^m 
US  O.  0.  C.  SSly).  ™w 

In  addlUon  to  the  act  giving  author- 
ity to  do  that,  there  have  been  several 
Instances  to  which  this  specific  author- 
ity has  been  used  for  compleUng  units— 
for  Instance.  Kentucky  unit  No.  5  and 
eertato  of  the  Douglas  Dam  unite  and 
other  facillUes. 

I  should  Uke  to  potat  out  that  to  addi- 
tion to  this  authority,  custom  and  usage 
has  esUbUshed  TVAs  practice  to  this 
fleki.  Also,  the  congressional  totent  has 
been  spelled  out  on  this  floor  more  than 
ooce.  The  history  of  the  d<rbates  will 
■how  the  congressional  totent  was  that 
they  were  so  empowered.  In  addition  I 
might  potot  out  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  uses  the  word  "projecte"  to 
a  broad  sense.  There  have  been  many 
toterpreUtions  of  the  use  of  the  term 
-projecte"  by  the  FMeral  Power  Com- 
nuMlon  and  to  other  Federal  legislation 
such  as  the  Bonneville  Act.  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  and  others  in  which  there 
are  very  similar  usage  of  the  term  impUed 
here. 

Sol  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  to  error  and  that  TVA  does 
have  power  to  use  ite  corporate  funds 
'or  ^^l«ting  faciliUes.  I  certainly  think 
the  record  should  be  made  clear  on  **^^% 
potot. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennesstt. 

Mr.  BAKER  AD  I  would  like  to  com- 
■sent  on  la  with  reference  to  the  leglsla- 
Uve  situation  as  it  is.  With  the  language 
to  the  report  and  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  does  not  the  gentleman  feel  we 
from  the  TVA  region  should  be  mtiifled 
at  least  for  the  moment? 

Mr.  BVINa  I  must  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  any  crippling  amend- 
ment should  not  be  offered;  if  offered,  it 
should  be  rejected. 

Considering  all  the  reaUtles  of  the  sit- 
natlon.  the  Appropriations  Committee 
diaaUowed  the  t3,500.000  for  John  Sevier 
steam  irfant  and  recommended  that  the 
TVA  follow  ite  normal  boBtoess  proce- 
dure aixl  use  ite  accumutaited  eorporate 
funds,  as  It  has  in  the  past,  to  ftoancs 
the  beginning  of  this  unit. 
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Ih  Ite  report,  the  eommlttiee  agreed 
that  no  new  argumente  or  novd  consid- 
erations have  been  raised  to  oonnectloo 
with  this  proposal  and  It  reall|lnned  the 
belief  that  TVA  should  use  Ite  revenuw 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  available  to 
order  to  meet  the  power  reqMlremente 
of  the  servioe  area. 

This  agency  now  has  corporate  ftmds 
to  excess  of  $58  million.  Certainly  a 
portion  of  these  funds  should  be  used 
for  the  beginning  of  this  project  with- 
out further  delay.  The  power  revenuea 
of  the  TVA  should  not  be  drained  off  %tid 
this  great  agency  weakened  by  thoee  who 
would  deny  It  any  means  of  support. 

TVA  is  now  repaying  toto  the  Treas- 
ury the  total  cost  of  the  tovestment  to  ita 
power  system.  Over  a  40-year  period, 
the  agency  will  repay  $348  million.  For 
the  coming  fiscal  year  the  TVA  Board  of 
Directors  proposed  repaying  $35  million 
toward  the  debt.  This  payment  would 
have  been  to  line  with  the  reqtiirementa 
of  Congress  as  set  out  to  1048.  How- 
ever. TVA  recently  was  confronted  with 
the  unprecedented  demand  that  it  re- 
pay $75  million  toto  the  Treasury  dur- 
ing 1057.  This  payment  would  put  TVA 
21  years  ahead  of  the  legal  requirement, 
or.  to  other  words,  bring  ita  total  repay- 
ment schedule  up  to  the  amount  that 
Ccmgress  required  TVA  to  have  repaid 
by  1978. 

Now  there  is  no  other  explanation  or 
excuse  for  this  unprecedented  demand 
on  TVA's  funds  than  to  conclude  that 
the  present  administration,  for  reasons 
not  announced,  is  attempting  to  weaken 
TVA — tearing  from  this  agency  the  cor- 
porate funds  which  are  necessary  for 
sound  operation. 

Some  have  termed  the  demand  a 
milking  action.  Perhaps  it  Is.  But 
regardless  of  what  we  call  It.  the  effort 
is  designed  to  weaken  and  eventually 
destroy  TVA.  This  most  certainly  is 
not  a  part  of  the  oonttoued  expansion 
and  maximimi  eflldency  operaUon  that 
administration  leaders  promised  before 
the  1052  elecUons. 

In  this  new  and  latest  attempt  to  de- 
stroy TVA.  the  srtministratUm  has  at 
least  brought  one  fact  to  light.  That  Is 
that  even  with  the  arbitrary  demand  for 
the  $75  million  repayment,  it  is  a  strik- 
ing tribute  to  the  financial  success  of 
thU  agency  and  proof  that  TVA  can  pay 
Ite  own  way. 

By  June  SO.  TVA  wlU  have  repaid 
$186,500,000  back  toto  the  Treasury,  and 
the  additional  demand  repayment  by 
the  administration  of  $75  milUon  would 
bring  the  total  paid  to  $361,500,000  on 
this  tovestment. 

Now  the  question  of  TVA's  statutory 
authority  to  use  power  proceeds  for  the 
construction  of  new  generating  unlta 
was  raised  by  eertato  members  of  the 
committee— traditional  foes  of  TVA. 
This  questton.  I  should  add.  is  not  new 
and  has  been  understood  and  approved 
by  Congress  for  many  years  and  to  many 
Instances. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  question  of  coo- 
gresstonal  totent  or  the  legsiity  of  this 
method  of  financing  additions  to  exist- 
ing TVA  facillUes.  Thls^waa  brought 
out  fully  to  a  recent  opinion  prepared  by 
Joseph  C.  SwkUer,  chief  eounsd  for 
TVA.  which,  to  brief  i  concluded  that  the 


legislative  history  of  the  act.  the  con- 
gressional totent.  court  decisions  and  the 
statutes  entitle  TVA  to  expend  ita  eor- 
porate funds  for  todlvldual  goieratlng 
imite  at  existing  projecte  and  fadllUes. 
The  TVA  Act.  approved  to  1033.  stated 
that  the  agency  should  pay  toto  the 
Treasury  each  year  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  power  or  other  products,  ex- 
cept, and  I  quote,  "such  proceeds  as  to 
the  <H>tolon  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  corporation, 
to  conducting  ite  business  to  generating, 
transmitting,  and  dlstributtog  electric 
energy." 

While  TVA  has  always  come  to  Con- 
gress with  requesto  for  funds  to  begto 
construction  of  new  projecta.  such  as 
dams  and  steam  planta.  it  has  often 
used  Ita  own  corporate  funds  to  com- 
plete ooDStrucUon  of  unite  already 
started. 

Such  a  practice  was  followed  to  com- 
pletion of  the  Watte  Bar  steam  plant,  the 
Apalachia.  and  Ocoee  No.  3.  In  the  same 
manner  TVA  has  used  ite  power  revenue 
to  begto  Installation  of  new  generating 
unite  at  existing  projects,  exactly  like  the 
recommendation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress for  the  John  Sevier  plant.  Corpo- 
rate funds  were  used  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  Kentucky  unit  No.  5,  Fort 
Loudoun  unite  3  and  4.  Wheeler  unite  6 
and  6.  Douglas  unit  No.  3.  and  outato 
imite  at  Wilson  Dam. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  Government 
Corporations  Act  of  1948  ciurtailed  or 
limited  TVA's  authority  to  use  ite  corpo- 
rate funds  to  the  manner  employed  to 
the  past.  This  argiunent  apparently 
hinges  on  the  wording  of  the  1948  act 
which  says,  and  I  quote: 

None  of  th*  power  revenue*  of  th*  Tenn**- 
a**  VaUey  Authority  ahaU  be  uaed  for  tb* 
construcUon  of  new  power-producing  proj- 
ecte except  for  replacement  purpo**s,  unless 
and  xutll  approved  by  Congreaa. 

But.  to  doae  examination  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  reuse-of -funds  proposal,  as 
well  as  the  Cohobibsxohal  Rbcosd  during 
debate.  It  was  clearly  brought  out  and 
understood  by  members  of  the  committee 
that  the  language  used  to  the  1948  act 
was  not  totended  to  alter  the  use  of  TVA's 
revenue  to  this  connection.  It  was 
clearly  demonstrated  dtutog  1948  and 
agato  in  debate  during  1949  that  the 
term  "project"  was  specifleally  stated  to 
mean  complete  dams  w  steam  plants, 
and  not  individual  generating  unlta 
The  Federal  Power  Act  likewise  uses  the 
t^nn  "project"  to  a  broad  sense  and  it 
is  defined  there  to  mean  complete  unite 
and  this  definition  has  been  upheld  by 
the  Courta 

Mr.  Swindler  states  to  his  opinion, 
which  upholds  the  right  of  TVA  to  use 
ita  corporate  funds  for  this  jmrpose,  that, 
and  agato  I  quote: 


If  Ooogreae.  in  tb*  Oormmmmnt  Oorpora- 
tions  Appropriation  Act  at  IMS,  had  wished 
to  prohll>lt  ua*  of  TVA%  revenues  for  «m- 
atruetton  at  individual  gnMratlag  units,  a* 
dlstHigiiiahad  from  n*w  daaas  and  staaai 
plants,  th*  t*rm  *'n*w  powar-produelng 
projecte"  would  hav*  repre*ent*d  a  atngularty 
Inappropriate  deaerlptkm  of  th*  prohibition. 
llMr*  is  nothing  in  tb*  tegtalatlv*  history  to 
Indicate  that  th*  t*nn  was  nsad  In  oth*r  than 
Ita  normal  aanae;  on  the  contrary,  the  legla- 
latlve  history  shows  aspUdtly  that  It  was 
us*d  In  this  e*ns*. 


We  have  had  a  span  of  many  years'  use 
when  the  Congress  realised  and  under- 
stood what  the  term  "project"  meant 
and  Congress  was  also  well  aware,  and 
approved,  of  how  TVA  was  using  ita 
corporate  funds.  It  is  only  to  the  last 
few  years  that  the  enemies  of  TVA.  not- 
withstanding their  outward  apparent 
show  of  f rlendshto  for  TVA.  have  tried  to 
cripple  and  thwart  TVA  at  every  turn, 
by  throwing  the  weight  of  every  imagi- 
nable road  bkx^  to  the  path  of  TVA's 
progress.  These  include  the  denial  <a 
needed  appropriations  for  TVA.  the  cut- 
ting  drastically  of  ite  budgets,  proposing 
restrictive  and  limiting  self-financing 
proposals.  Dixon- Yates,  and  all  the  rest, 
and  now  the  denial  of  use  of  TVA's  power 
revenues  for  facilities  essential  to  numi- 
tor  ito  operations. 

This  latest  proposal  Is  contrary  both 
to  law.  congressional  totent,  court  to- 
terpretation  as  well  as  usage,  practice, 
and  custom.  This  latest  crippling  effort 
should  be  resoundly  defeated. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  mtoutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia [B^  Pmuips]. 

Mr.  PHnxiPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  chapter  8,  which  is  the 
chapter  presently  under  general  dlscus- 
8i(m.  I  presume  the  Members  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  read  the 
majority  report  which  appears  on  page 
32  ot  the  report  accompansring  this  wii 
and  I  adt  than  also  to  read  carefully  the 
minority  report  which  begins  on  page  50 
of  the  same  report,  which  is  HOuse  Re- 
port No.  1897. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  MU  was  un- 
der ccmsideraUon.  the  committee  denied 
the  TVA  request  for  $3,500,000  to  provide 
for  a  start  on  construction  of  the  fourth 
electric  generating  unit  at  the  John 
Sevier  steam  plant.  The  committee  re- 
port states  at  one  potot  that  the  com- 
mittee believes  TVA  should  use  ite  rev- 
enues.  to  the  extent  they  are  available, 
to  add  unite  at  existing  planta  At  an- 
other ixttot.  the  committee  recommends 
that  TVA  use  power  revenues  to  con- 
struct new  generating  unlta  The  oom- 
mittee.  however,  did  not  give  a  spcdtka 
direction  to  TVA  to  use  ite  power  rev- 
enues to  construct  new  generating  unlta 
Had  the  committee  given  such  a  qwdflc 
direction,  it  would  undoubtedOy  have 
been  declared  null  and  void  as  contrary 
to  the  legislative  restriction  on  such  use 
without  specific  legislative  a]H>roval  by 
the  Congress. 

The  committee  report  would  seem  to 
Imply  that  Congress  has  accepted  the  to- 
terpretation.  handed  down  Sei^ember  10, 
1985,  by  TVA's  own  attorney,  that  TVA 
has  statutory  authority  to  use  power 
proceeds  for  the  construction  ot  new 
generating  unite  without  further  legis- 
lative approvaL  Opinions  expressed  to 
previous  Congresses,  by  TVA  proponenta 
among  others,  do  not  support  such  a  oon- 
tention,  as  the  following  examples  show: 

to  Mm  a*t  saralngi.  sU  th*  proe**ds.  all 
thf*  prop«rtl**  ar*  sabjcct  to  th*  disposition 
of  til*  United  8tot**  Congress.  {Oommm- 
■Bosrax.  RaooeD.  vol.  100.  pt.  8,  p.  104S0.) 

Tb*  Oopgrees  upon  each  ooeaalon.  tn  tts 
appropriation  bills,  has  had  th*  dtapo*aI  of 
th*  net  earnings.  (OnwnsfBBfnwat.  Xteooaa, 
VOL  100,  pt.  8.  p.  I04S0.) 

AU  the  eaminss  of  TVA  are  within  the  dis- 
position of  the  OoogresB  each  year.     (Cow- 
vol.  100.  pt.  8,  p.  10400.) 
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1  snouM  uce  to  quote    the  beginninff  of  this  unit. 


*i\^Bva    Ki.   owKuer,   cniei   counsel   lor 
TVA.  which,  in  briefs  concluded  that  the 


UiUn  tUMtoej  allows  cspUdtly  that  it 

UMdin  tlliSMDM. 
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100.  pS.  a.  p.  104M.) 


Tbe  ledehitlTe  history  of  the  emcnd- 
BKB*  to  sectton  It  of  the  TVA  Act  lewvee 
»•  dooht  thftt  Coocress  hitended  thet 
TVA  sbouhl  haire  bo  authortty  to  imo 
power  revenues  for  censtructinc 
WtBtrmUag  units  without  the  speelfle 
proral  of  the  CoBcress. 

flection  M  of  the  orlflDel  TVA  Act 
reeds  as  follows: 


aee.  M.  Tbe  mH  proc— ds  d«rlvMl  by  tbs 
Bosfd  trcn  tbs  wto  tt  power  and  any  at  tba 
producto  manufactured  by  the  corporation. 
after  dedvetlnc  tbe  cost  of  operatloa.  maln- 
ftenaoce.  deprestanon.  eiB<imsslli.ni.  and  an 
^TfiiM  dssflMd  by  tbs  Board  as  neoasaary 
So  wttbbold  as  oporadnc  capital,  or  devoted 
by  tbe  Board  to  new  eonstructkn.  sban  be 
paid  Into  tbe  Treasury  of  tbe  United  Statee 
at  tbe  end  vt  eacb  calendar  year.  (T?A  Act 
oflSSS.) 

Tlie  sectkm.  In  this  oridnal  farm,  did 
Ctve  the  TVA  Board  the  authority  to  ive 
Bet  revenues  for  new  eonstnicUon.  This 
Mettan  WM  amended  in  1836. 

In  ms.  after  extended  hearings  be- 
fore the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
H.  R  M23  was  passed  by  the  Ho\iae  axMl 
amoDK  other  things,  amended  section 
as  of  the  TVA  Act  as  follows: 

0BC.  ae.  OonunencUif  /uly  1.  ISSe.  tbe  pro- 
ceeds for  eacb  fiscal  year  derived  by  tbe 
Board  from  tbe  sale  ot  powei  and  of  tbe 
producfts  manufactured  by  tbe  eorporaUon. 
trom  any  otber  actlvlttee  of  tbe  corpora- 
tnchidlng  dlsposltlcsi  of  any  real  or 
property.  sbaU  not  be  expended 
by  tbe  Board  except  In  conssquence  of  an- 
nual appn^rlatlon  tbersof  by  tbe  Congress, 
and  the  appropriation  of  such  proceeds  Is 
aotbortaed  to  meet  tbe  coet  of  opera- 
maintenance,  depreciation,  amortlaa- 
latercst  on  boods.  and  opcratliw 
capital  or  for  Improrefnents,  betterments,  or 
tbs  aequlsftlan  of  f  aeiUtlss  neceesary  to  carry 
out  tbe  purposss  of  this  act:  Provided.  Iliat 
Wthtng  In  tbla  seetlon  shall  be  construed 
io  prerent  the  use  by  the  Board,  after  June 
SO,  1838.  <a  proceeds  accruing  prior  to  July 
1.  Itse.  for  payment  of  obUgattons  lawftiUy 
Incurred  prior  to  such  latter  date. 

This  amendment,  while  It  authorized 
TVA  to  use  its  revenues  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  and  other  purposes, 
at  the  same  time  required  annual  ap- 
|»roTal  of  such  use  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  in  1935  proposed  to  amend 
section  M  of  the  TVA  Act  to  read  as 
fbllows: 

BSB.  M.  Tbe  net  proceeds  for  sach  flacal 
dsrlved  by  the  Board  from  the  sale  of 
'  and  any  ot  tbe  products  maniif  aetured 
by  tbe  eorporatlon.  and  from  any  oth«r  ac- 
tivities of  tbe  corporation,  including  dlspoel- 
tloa  of  real  or  personal  property,  after  de- 
ducting tbe  eost  of  operation,  maintenance, 
depreciation.  amortlaBtlon.  Intareet  on 
an  amount  derived  by  the  Board 
'  to  wMbboM  as  opsratlng  capital 
or  to  bs  devoted  by  ttos  Board  to  nei 


Ibis  vnnpoui,  Mke  sectkm  96  of  the 
act.  wouU  have  permitted  TVA 
to  use  Its  revenuee  to  eonstrwet  new 
faeimtes  or  other  capital 
addttloDs  withoiit  any  further  approval 
of  tbe  Congress. 

However,  when  the  eoouBittee  on  Con- 
ferenee  submitted  a  eonf  erenee  report, 
that  fcport  contained  the  following 
wording  for  the  propoeed  amendment  of 

ttonM: 


Se.  Oammendng  July  1.  isee.  the 
for  each  fiscal  year  derived  by  the 
from  tbe  sale  of  power  or  any  oiftar 
producte  manufactured  by  tbe  Corporation, 
and  from  any  otber  activities  of  tbe  Cor- 
poration Including  the  disposition  of  any 
real  or  personal  i>roperty.  shall  be  paid  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Btotes  at  tbs  end 
or  each  caUmdar  year,  mve  end  except  such 
pan  of  such  proceed!  ee  In  the  opinion  of 
tbe  Board  eball  be  nroessary  for  the  Cor- 
poration In  the  operation  of  dams  and 
reeervotn.  in  conducting  Its  business  In 
generaUng.  transmitting,  and  dlstrtbatlng 
electric  energy  and  in  manxifacturing.  ssn- 
Ing.  and  distributing  fertlltasr  and  fertlllaer 
tngredlenta.  A  continuing  fund  of  tl  mU- 
Hon  is  also  expected  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  ssctlon  and  may  bs  wlUftbeld 
by  the  Board  to  defray  eoMrgency  ex- 
peneea  and  to  insure  oontinuoua  operatton: 
Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  ssctlon  shall 
be  construed  to  prerent  the  use  by  the  Board, 
after  June  SO.  IMS.  of  proceede  accruing 
prior  to  July  1,  tsae.  for  tbe  payment  of 
obligations  lawfnUy  incurred  prior  to  such 
latter  date. 

This  amendment  was  approved  by 
both  Houses  and  is  the  present  section 
36  of  the  TVA  act  as  amended.  It  con- 
firms tbe  feeling  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  TVA  to  spend  Its  money  for  capi- 
tal improvements  wliiiout  specific  legis- 
lative approval. 

The  Statement  of  the  Managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Houbc  hsd  this  to  say  about 
section  10  of  the  conference  aetton  which 
amended  sectkm  26  of  the  original  act: 

Section  10  Is  modHtod  by  prssstilng  tbe 
principle  of  eongresslnnal  oontrol  through 
appropriaUons  over  the  acUvitles  of  tbe 
Board.  But  an  exception  was  mads  as  to 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  buslnsss  of 
generating  and  distributing  electricity  and 
of  manufacturing  and  aelling  fertilizers. 
It  is  manifest  that  long -term  contracts  could 
not  be  made  if  the  power  of  the  Tennessse 
Valley  Authority  to  carry  out  thoee  con- 
tracts Is  dependent  upon  appropriations  by 
Congress,  furthermore,  we  have  provided 
that  a  fund  of  $1  million  may  be  eonstantly 
kept  on  hand  by  the  Corporation  to  meet 
emergencies,  such  as  breaka  or  threatened 
breaks  in  dams  or  deetructlon  of  any  of  the 
property  by  tbe  forces  of  nature,  eo  that 
said  SI  mlUlon  may  be  constantly  avallabls 
to  nutke  repairs,  or  to  prevent  danuige.  and 
thus  to  Insure  continuance  of  operations 
in  the  manufactiue  and  dtetributtoa  of  elec- 
trle  energy  and  f  ertmarrs. 

It  is  increasingly  evklent  that  the 
House  desired  to  have  Congress  assume 
complete  control  of  TVA's  actlrlty 
through  the  azmual  appropriation  proc- 
ess, but  agreed  to  liberalise  the  amended 
act  to  the  extent  of  letting  TVA  use  its 


fBcmtasi.  llMre  to  nothing  to  the 
languasa.  Bar  to  the  debate,  to  todleate 
tlmt  CoBgrsss  thought  it  was  approvtag 
the  use  of  TVA  revenoes  for  the  eon- 
atrtietkm  of  new  generating  units,  or 
plants,  nor  of  new  fertfllwr  phuite.  wtth- 
out  spedfle  approval  of  the  Ooi^resB. 
IttsdUBcutt  to  see  how  anyone  ean  read 
toto  the  language  "to  eoodueth^  Ms 
boBlnees  to  generating,  transmitting, 
and  distributing  electric  energy  and  to 
mannfacturtmt.  selling  and  distributing 
fertmaer  and  fertlllMr  tagredients"  any 
intent  to  cover  TVA's  btwincas  <rf  "oon- 
structlng  new  hydroeleetrlc  or  new 
steam-eleetrlc  generating  planto  or 
units." 

Reading  seetlon  36  of  the  TVA  Aet. 
as  amended,  together  with  the  1»46  con- 
greasional  limitation  on  the  use  of  TVA 
revenues,  which  says: 

Kone  of  tbe  power  revenuee  of  tbe  1>m- 
neasee  Valley  Authority  shall  bs  used  for 
tbe  constrtKtlon  of  new  powei  producing 
projecta  <esoept  for  replacement  purpoces) 
unlsss  and  until  approved  by  act  of  Con- 
(Oovcmmsnt  Corporations  Act.  1S48.) 


Clearly  shows  that  Congress  was  only 
giving  authority  to  use  power  revenues 
for  replacement  purposes,  and  was  re- 
iterating that  TVA  must  obtato  spedile 
legislative  authority  from  the  Congress 
for  the  eonstnietkm  of  new  generating 
units. 

I  think  the  totent  of  Congress  is  often 
expressed  not  only  by  what  a  Member 
says,  but  by  the  previous  actions  and 
opinions  of  that  Member.  In  August 
1935.  when  this  question  was  up  on  the 
floor,  the  Member  from  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
McLean,  had  somethtog  to  say  which 
I  shall  quote  to  a  moment. 

In  view  of  the  stoteinent  on  the  ttoor 
of  the  House  by  Mr.  McLean  to  August 
1935.  it  is  inconceivable  that  seetton  36 
of  the  TVA  Act.  as  amended,  can  be 
interpreted  to  confer  on  TVA  the  au- 
thority to  construct  addlttooal  generat- 
ing capacity  at  will  without  the  specific 
authority  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  McLean 
had  this  to  say — Cowsssasioaai.  Rscoas. 
1935.  at  page  13998: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  signed  this  conference  i«- 
port  end  I  adviss  lU  adoption.  •  •  • 

Lst  It  not  bs  understood  that,  in  takli^ 
this  position  I  do.  I  have  not  in  any  way 
changed  my  atutude  towards  the  pbUoso- 
phy  of  ths  Tennessee  Valley  project.  I  still 
beUeve  It  Is  fraught  with  danger  atui  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  is  sn  unfair  bur- 
den upon  taspayers  In  districu  not  affscted 
by  ths  sxpendlturee  being  made,  and  that 
entirety  too  much  money  Is  being  spenf  In 
tbe  Tenneeeee  Valley  without  regard  to  the 
eoostanUy  iacreastag  national  debt  and  lU 
ultimate  payment  by  generations  yet  un- 
born. As  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
conference  it  wss  my  duty  to  endeavor  to 
reconcile  tbe  differencee  In  propoeed  legls- 
Utlon  between  the  ScnaU  and  tbe  Bouae 
of  RepracsntaUvea.  and  X  believe  that  out 
at  the  eontrofeisy  surrounding  propossd 
legislation  effecting  tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority there  Is  now  bsfore  the  House  a 
piece  of  legtslstlon  which  wUl  meet  many 
of  tbe  criticisms,  restrain  many  of  the  un- 
wise acttvltlee.  and  clarify  many  misunder- 
standings. What  Is  of  greater  tanportanec 
than  anything  elss  U  tbe  fact  that  tbe  dlres- 
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tors  brought  upon  tbcmsclves  much  of  tSkc 
criticism  that  baa  been  advanced  f^inst 
them,  shotild  have  a  better  undcntandlng 
of  their  obligations  to  tbs  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Congress;  and 
I  believe  that  in  tbe  future  we  sbsU  see 
more  orderly  procedure  so  far  as  that  agency 
Is  concerned. 

One  of  my  principal  complslnts  In  this 
controversy  was  ths  fact  that  the  directors 
of  the  Tennessee  VsUey  Authority  had  en- 
tirely disregarded  the  Congrees.  There  were 
Indications  that  they  held  it  In  contempt. 
They  mads  no  report  as  to  their  plans,  pur- 
poses  or  ultlmaU  objeetlvee  ss  they  were 
required  to  do  by  the  act  In  order  that  Con- 
gress might  guide  and  control  the  nature, 
sequence,  and  extent  of  tbe  development. 
There  now  can  be  no  doubt  in  this  regard, 
for  we  have  speclflcsUy  provided  In  the' 
pending  bill  that  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
April  of  next  year  there  shall  be  such  a 
report  by  this  governmental  agency  to  ths 
Congrees  which  created  it  and  whose  agent 
it  U. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel,  in  spite  of  tbe  turmoil. 
the  vexations,  and  the  criminations  snd  re- 
crlmlnstlons  that  have  gone  on  whUe  this 
blU  was  pending,  thst  we  now  have  a  better 
undersundlng  between  the  Congress  and  its 
creature,  the  Tenneeeee  VaUey  Authority. 
The  directors  of  ths  Authority  should  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  obligations 
which  they  owe  to  the  Oovemment  and  Con- 
gress In  the  dlecharge  of  their  duUee,  and 
sltbough.  as  I  have  said.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  favor  the  objecUves  Intended  to 
ht)  brought  about  by  the  Tenpfssse  Valley 
Authority,  I  feel  thst  if  we  must  bars  a 
new  lew.  we  have  written  a  much  better 
piece  of  legislation  than  was  first  proposed 
by  the  Authority  Itself,  snd  much  good 
should  come  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of 
this  report. 

Here  was  a  man  opposed  to  the  TVA 
concept,  can  anyone  contend  that  he 
would  have  made  the  above  stotements 
had  he  believed  TVA  was  being  given 
slmost  unlimited  authority  to  expand  lU 
generating  facilities  without  further  re- 
view by.  and  approval  of  the  Congress? 
I  think  not. 

According  to  the  TVA  method  of  ac- 
counting, which  leaves  out  any  payment 
to  the  Treasury  for  the  interest  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  or  for  Federal  tax  equiva- 
lent, which  TVA  ofBcials  claimed  TVA 
rates  provided  for:  the  net  annual  power 
4,,  revenue  now  approaches  $60  million.  To 
permit  a  board  of  three  men  to  use  such 
sn  amount  each  year  to  expand  social- 
ized power  facilities  at  will  is  unthink- 
able, particularly  when  TVA  Is  using  this 
subsidized  electric  power  to  draw  todus- 
try  from  other  sections  of  the  country 
by  their  low  power  rates. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  potot  to  the  Rscou. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

>  FOWLS  TO  KimCK  XMBfOS- 

masB  vAixar 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  arguments  pro  and  con,  on  wheth- 
er TVA  enUces  industry  to  the  TVA  area 
through  Ito  subskiised  low  eU«trio  rates. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  about 
the  effort  of  tbe  TVA  distributors  and  the 


Tameasee  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
Development  CommlsBian  to  lure  Indus- 
try from  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Itearbook.  19S5. 
a  colorful  brochure  printed  to  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn..  carries  a  number  of  ad- 
vertlBements  extolUng  cheap  power  as  an 
Incentive  for  Industry  to  locate  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  At  the  same  time  the 
Tearbook— page  37— says  the  valley 
should  quit  luring  todustry  from  the  out- 
side in  these  words: 

We  mvist  organize  new  Industries  quit 
luring  them  from  outside — such  gain  Is  per- 
manent— other  communities  need  all  they 
can  keep.  Let's  be  Just.  New  plant- 
branches  O.  K. 

The  Nashville  Electric  Power  Board 
advertisement  on  page  62  says: 

Llf s  In  Nssbville  is  higher  and  brighter  be- 
eauee  of  cheap,  convenient  electric  power. 

We  eameetly  advise  any  Industry  considsr- 
Ing  the  establishment  of  a  new  southern 
factory  branch,  plant,  or  distribution  ware- 
house to  come  to  Nashville  where  you  wlU 
receive  the  "fineet  electric  service  In  the 
entire  Nation." 

In  Naahville  we  say  "Electricity— biggest 
bargain  in  your  budget." 

Chattanooga,  on  i>age  8  of  the  Year- 
book, says: 

Power,  low-cost  power,  and  plenty  of 
It.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  Tbe  widespread  use  of  this  low-cost 
TVA  electricity  makes  the  Board  the  largest 
single  distributor  of  power  produced  by  tbe 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Then  goes  on  to  say: 

TVA  Is  a  sound  tuitional  Investment.  Not 
only  does  it  prevent  millions  of  dollars  In 
flood  damages  annually  but  all  appropriations 
for  electric  power  development  are  repaid  to 
the  National  Government  with  a  e-percent 
interest  payment. 

This  advertisement  demonstrates  the 
attempt  to  sell  the  Tennessee  Valley 
from  a  low-cost  power  standpotot  while 
It  at  the  same  time  is  trying  to  make  the 
Nation  believe  TVA  is  repajring  the  Oov- 
emment tovestment  to  the  power  devel- 
opment with  toterest  at  6  percent.  The 
record  shows,  of  course,  that  this  is  not 
true.  TVA  has  paid  a  smaU  amoimt  of 
toterest  at  low  rates  on  an  early  bond 
issue  which  reiH«sents  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  present  total  TVA  project 
cost.  TVA  revenue  has  not  been  suffl- 
cient  to  pay  operating  expenses,  pay  to- 
terest cost  on  power  tovestment,  and 
make  repayment  of  the  tovestment.  Nor 
have  they  paid  or  provided  for  taxes 
equivalent  to  the  local.  Stote.  and  Fed- 
eral tox  rates  paid  by  private  utilities. 

The  Tennessee  Industrial  and  Agricul- 
tural Development  Commission  uses  the 
following  bait  as  one  of  ite  reasons  why 
northern  or  other  mcmuf  acturers  should 
move  to  the  TVA  area : 


ABT7NDANT  LOW-OOST  fOy 

Low-cost  electric  power  Is  sold  at  standard 
ratea  throughout  the  State.  Most  of  Tennss 
see  is  supplied  with  electricity  from  the  vest 
IVA  system  of  dams  and  steam  plants,  tbe 
largest  integrated  poww  system  in  tbe  United 
SUtes.  Ovsr  the  next  9  years,  some  2%  bU- 
Uon  kUowatts  will  be  avallaMe  in  tbe  TVA 
region  for  IndustrUl  devetopment.  Oeneral- 
ly.  TVA  power  rates  are  30  perosnt  to  46  pw- 


eent  below  the  national  average.  Vtor  cs- 
•mpl:  certain  industrial  oonsumsts  in  Ten- 
nesses  pay  only  9M  muis  per  kUowatt-bour 
on  a  monthly  consumptkm  of  400^)00  kilo- 
watt-hours—1.000  kilowatt  demand.  A  re- 
cent study  for  a  smaU  northern  wnnfac- 
turer  revealed  that  his  aimual  power  bill  oC 

!i'^.  *'^^  ^  reduced  to  approximately 
9SJM0  In  Tennessee. 

I  wonder  how  much  longer  the  long- 
suffering  taxpayers  to  Ohto  and  other 
sectkms  of  the  country  are  going  to  put 
up  with  the  increasing  demands  for  morw 
funds  to  expand  this  socialistic  power 
empire?  I  am  sure  my  people  think  the 
time  has  come  for  the  TVA  area  to  stond 
on  its  own  feet  and  pay  its  proper  share 
or  Fiederal  taxes  and  toterest  costs 

Mr.  BiAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yleW 
3  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  f  ixim  Bltohi* 
san  CMr.  Rabaut]. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
toterest  of  brevity  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  read  the  two  stotemente  I  hold 
to  my  hand  but  shall  insert  than  at  this 
potot.  They  are  as  follows: 
rma  or  isvsNtms  roa  cnrxaanMG  uims  at 

BOMTXSIO    PSOJBCTS 

Tbe  minority  report  seeks  to  cast  doubt  on 
an  opinion  written  by  TVA*  Oeneral  Ooim- 
sel.  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Swldler.  concluding  that 
TVAhas  statutory  authority  to  expend  power 
proceeds  for  new  generating  units  at  ««i«M»^r 
plants.  The  section  of  the  minority  report 
dealing  with  this  point  begins  by  quoting 
out  of  context  a  statement  in  Mr.  Swldler* 
Opinion  that  section  ae  of  the  Termeesee 
VsUey  Authority  Act  "standing  alone.  U 
iwoad  enough  to  authorise  use  of  proceeds 
for  eonstmetlon  of  any  type  ot  power  instal- 
latloiu.  including  steam  idants  and  single- 
purpose  power  dams  as  wen  as  individual 
generating  tmits  aiul  transmission  fseUities  " 
Tbe  minority  report  Implies  ttiat  the  words 
"standing  alone"  deprive  the  statement  of 
meaning  because  other  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, specifically  the  Oovenunent  Oorpora- 
Uon  Oontnri  Act  and  the  Oovemment  Corpo- 
rations Appropriation  Act.  1948.  have  changed 
ths  situation.  In  fact,  tbs  words  "standing 
alone"  appear  on  page  1  of  the  opinion,  and 
the  ranalnlng  8  pages  are  devoted  to  showing 
that  ho  subsequent  legislation  has  changed 
the  situation. 

So  far  as  the  Oovenunent  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  is  concerned,  section  104  of  that 
statute,  which  govema  congressional  action 
on  agency  budget  programs,  includes  an  ex- 
press provision  that  such  section  "shall  not 
be  coiutrued  as  affecting  the  provisions  of 
section  26  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Aet.  as  amended." 

With  respect  to  the  Oovemment  Corpora- 
tions Appropriation  Act.  1048.  the  pertinent 
statutory  lUnlUtlon  U  that  TVA  power  rev- 
enties  shall  not  be  used  for  oonstrucUon  of 
new  power  producing  projects  unless  first 
•pjptovtd.  by  Congress.  When  the  bill  was 
debated  on  the  fioor  of  the  Hotise  during  tha 
80th  Congrees.  the  ">*>»" «ng  of  this  i^ngiifig^ 
was  agreed  upon  by  spokesmen  for  ths  ma- 
jority azMl  minority  members  of  the  House 
Approprlattons  Subcommittee  which  drafted 
It.  Representative  Ploeser,  chairman  of  tbe 
subcommittee,  expressly  concurred  in  tlie 
interpretation  of  the  then  RepzesentaUve 
OoBx.  as  follows: 

"By  tha  word  'project.'  I  think  it  Is  dear 
that  tbe  committee  Intends,  and  I  brieve  IS 
to  be  the  legislative  Intent  that  It  appUcn 
only  to  new  mtiltl-purpose  daoM.  or  a  hydro- 
eleetrlo  dam  or  a  major  steam  plant.  It  is 
not  the  Intent,  as  I  understand  tbe  commit- 
tee, nor  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  language  nor 
the  portent  oi  that  language,  that  it  would 
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b*  rwkrletlT*  of  the  nuOlar  tt«nw  mieh  m 
gmcrstan.  aubatatkuw.  timnamlflBlon  fa- 
cUltlM.  and  other  raeh  oparatlv*  faoUlttes." 
(CdtaaanowAX.  Rwow.  Td.  M.  pi.  5.  p.  8838. 

Th«  mlnoiity  report  also  itataa  that  doubt* 
eoneemlng  TVA'i  statutory  authority  to  ex- 
pend rerenue  were  wpreewd  by  Senaton 
friendly  to  TVA  during  a  1955  approprlatlona 
debate.  Bzamlnatlon  of  tbe  debate  ahowe 
that  there  waa  oonalderable  dlacuaalon 
whether  TVA  should  xiae  revenue  to  construct 
additional  units,  but  no  direct  challenge  to 
the  statement  of  Senator  Hnx.  one  of  the 
Authors  of  the  original  TVA  Act.  that — 

"The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  1  of  3 
ways  In  which  It  can  inatall  unite.  One  ia  by 
coming  to  Congreaa  and  getting  an  appro- 
priation, which  meana  getting  funda  out  of 
the  Treaaury  of  the  United  States.  The 
other  way  la  by  huabandlng  and  wisely  ualng 
tta  reTenues  from  sale  of  power,  its  proceeds, 
eo  aa  to  enhance  the  Oovernmentls  property 
by  InatalUng  additional  unite. "  (CONcaaa- 
•loWAL  Racoao.  vol.  101.  pt.  8.  p.  10401.) 

Senator  Rn.i.'a  atatement  accorda  com- 
pletely with  the  Interpretation  agreed  upon 
by  Mr.  Ploeeer  and  Mr.  Oobk  at  the  time  the 
Government  corporations  appropriation  bill 
for  1948  w*s  debated  in  the  House. 

The  minority  report  also  states  that  TVA 
haa  not  begun  any  new  units  out  of  revenues 
without  prior  congressional  approval  since 
the  Oovemment  Corporations  Appropriation 
Act.  1948.  waa  enacted.  If  thla  were  true.  It 
would  have  no  bearing  on  whether  TVA  haa 
statutory  authority  to  follow  thla  courae. 
But  It  la  not  true.  The  fact  la  that  TVA 
financed  oonatructlon  of  Wheeler  Dam  unlta 
T  and  8  out  of  revenuea  and  without  prior 
congressional  approval  within  a  period  of 
montha  after  the  bill  was  enacted;  that  It 
revealed  this  fact  during  the  hearlnga  on  the 
Government  corporations  appropriation  bill 
for  1949:  and  that  majority  and  minority 
membera  discussed  the  matter  during  the 
1940  hearings  and  again  agreed  that  the  11ml- 
tetlon  adopted  the  prior  year  applied  only  to 
new  plants  and  not  to  unlta — hearlnga  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Oovemment  Ck>r- 
poratlona  of  the  Houae  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlailocna.  80ih  Congress,  ad  seeston.  1948. 
page  598. 

fonn  iTUTJUH AUTT  or  tta  arBAM  njiNTS 

When  the  TVA  Act  was  passed  In  1933.  It 
Included  a  provision — section  7  (a) — which 
transferred  to  TVA  3  ateam  planta  previously 
constructed  by  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  at 
Sheffleld  and  Muscle  Shoala,  Ala.  Section  15, 
which  waa  also  Included  In  the  original  act. 
expressly  authorized  TVA  to  Issue  $50  million 
of  bonds  to  finance,  among  other  things, 
construction  of  steam  plants.  In  1939.  Con- 
greaa amended  the  act  by  adopting  section 
15e.  which  authorized  TVA  to  purchase  gen- 
erating and  transmission  properties  from  prl- 
vata  utility  companies  In  Its  area.  The  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  made  clear  that  theee 
properties  included  several  steam  generating 
plants.  Further.  TVA's  manager  of  power 
teetlfled  expressly  that  TVA  intended  to  op- 
erate these  plants,  and  that,  since  acquisition 
of  the  private  utility  properties  would  make 
TVA  the  sole  supplier  In  the  iirea.  TVA  would 
be  required  In  the  future  to  build  new  steam 
planta — hearings  before  subcommittee  of 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  S. 
1798.  70th  Congress,  ist  sesalon,  pagea  19-21. 
111-113.  In  1940.  Congreaa  appropriated 
funda  for  conatructlon  of  a  steam  plant  by 
TVA  at  Watts  Bar. 

No  aerloua  question  was  ralaed  in  Congress 
as  to  the  conatltutlonallty  of  any  of  theae 
leglalatlve  acUona.  Hi*  oonatttutlonal  Issue 
was  flrat  ralaed  In  1948  and  1949  by  opponents 
of  an  appropriation  requested  by  TVA  for  the 
JOluiaonvlUe  steam  plant.  Barly  in  1949  Con- 
gress  i4ipfoved  an  appropriation  for  this 
piant.  ainc*  than  Congraa*  ha*  appropriated 


fund*  for  six  other  TVA  steam  plants  at  Col« 
bert.  Oallatln.  John  Sevier.  Kingston.  Shaw- 
nee and  Widows  Creek.  The  steam  generat- 
ing unit  now  challenged  la  to  be  Installed  at 
one  of  thee*  planta.  John  Sevier,  which  haa 
Already  been  apedflcally  approved  by  Con- 
greaa. 

The  matter  ha*  already  been  judicially 
teated  and  sxistalned  by  a  three-Judge  Federal 
court  In  RainbovD  Realty  Co.  v.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  (134  F.  8upp.  430  (M.  D. 
Tenn.  1954) ).  In  that  caae.  the  rcapondent 
challenged  TVA's  authority  to  condemn  a 
right-of-way  for  a  tranamlaalon  line  near 
NaahvUle.  Tenn..  on  the  ground  that  the  line 
would  be  uaed  to  tranamlt  power  generated 
predominantly  at  TVA  steam  planu.  which 
It  claimed  TVA  lacked  constitutional  author- 
ity to  construct  or  operate.  In  the  course  of 
its  opinion  rejecting  reapondent's  contention, 
the  court  stated  that — 

"The  extent  to  which  electric  power  from 
steam  plants  commingled  with  power  from 
hydroelectric  planta  may  be  supplied  by  TVA 
Is  a  question  for  legislative  determination 
and  not  for  determination  by  the  courts"  (p. 
441). 

Further,  may  I  mention  that  the  ma- 
jority report  in  connection  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  not  found 
only  on  page  32,  it  Ls  on  pages  32.  33.  and 
34. 

Aa  to  the  directive  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Phillips  1  said 
was  missing.  I  quote  the  following  lan- 
guage from  the  majority  report: 

The  committee  •  •  •  believes  that  the 
Agency  ahould  follow  normal  buain'-aa  pro- 
cedure, ualng  iu  revenues  to  the  extent 
necessary.  The  requested  $3,500,000  has 
therefore  been  disallowed. 

Again: 

The  committee  shares  the  desire  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  reduce  appropriations  wher- 
ever possible  and  therefore  recommends  use 
cf  its  [x>wer  revenues  so  aa  not  to  require 

new   appropriations. 

Finally,  at  the  bottom  of  page  34  ap- 
pears this  language: 

The  conunittee  reaffirms  its  judgment,  and 
believes  that  TVA  should  use  its  revenues  to 
the  extent  they  are  available  to  add  unlta  at 
existing  plants  to  meet  the  power  require- 
ments  of  Its  service  area. 

Not  projects,  units;  "units  at  existine 
plants." 

If  a  man  builds  a  h(»ne  and  says.  "I 
am  not  going  to  plaster  the  upstairs  part 
of  this  house,"  and  finds  afterward  that 
his  family  has  come  along  and  he  needs 
the  additional  rooms  and  plasters  those 
rooms,  that  is  exactly  what  they  are  do- 
ing here  at  this  John  Sevier  plant.  They 
are  using  a  place  that  has  been  prepared 
and  are  setting  in  the  generator.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  That  ia  the  answer 
to  these  questions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  feel  certain  that  the 
very  clear  and  convincing  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
wrote  the  language  to  which  reference 
has  here  been  made,  as  well  as  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 


yd  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  TMr. 
Bvncsl  and  others  of  the  majority  speak- 
in*,  and  the  majority  report  here,  clearly 
show  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  be  just 
as  stated  in  the  majority  report? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  including  at  this 
point  the  entire  majority  report  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority: 

TXMNiaau  Vallxt  AxrrHoaiTr 

The  supplemental  estimate  conaldered  by 
the  Committee  was  for  93. 500.000  to  finance 
construction  work  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  on  a  needed  generating  unit  at  the  John 
Sevier  ateam  plant.  The  budget  recom- 
mendationa  for  thla  supplemental  estimate 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  contemplate 
that  completion  of  the  unit  at  the  John 
Sevier  Plant  and  construction  of  additional 
uniu  at  the  Johnsonvlile  steam  plant  will  be 
financed  with  revenue  bonda  under  legisla- 
tion which  U  now  pending  in  committee  in 
the  two  Houses.  The  committee  finds  that 
the  Tenneaaee  Valley  Authority's  power  reve- 
nues have  provided  It  with  sufllcient  funda 
for  the  construction  of  such  additional  uniu 
aa  TVA  now  requirea.  and  believes  that  the 
Agency  ahould  follow  normal  business  pro- 
cedure, using  lu  revenues  to  the  extent 
necessary.  The  requested  ^3.500.000  ha* 
therefore  been  disallowed. 

A  minority  of  the  committee  oppoees  the 
TVA  using  iu  own  money  to  meet  IU  power 
needs  and  In  addition  voted  against  the 
President's  recommendation  to  approprlau 
money  for  thU  purpose.  The  only  conclu- 
sion to  be  reached  is  that  the  minority  Is 
simply  opposed  to  the  people  of  the  TVA 
region  having  power  to  meet  tncreaslna 
needs.  ^ 

Extraneous  matters  were  raised  during 
conalderatlon  of  thU  estlmau  which,  while 
not  peiUnent  to  the  problem  before  our 
committee,  do  require  some  comment  to  keep 
the  record  sU^ilj^t. 

Briefly,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  his  annual  budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress.  expressed  his  approval  of  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  cerUln  gen- 
erating uniU  to  be  added  to  existing  plant* 
on  the  TVA  system.  He  recommended  that 
$3,500,000  be  appropriated  to  begin  construc- 
tion immediately  of  a  unit  at  the  John 
Sevier  plant  in  Eastern  Tenneaaee  and  pro- 
posed that  the  balance  of  the  cosU  of  thla 
unit,  and  all  the  coaU  of  the  additional  unlU 
be  met  by  proceeda  from  the  aale  of  revenue 
bonds.  Much  of  the  space  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  heat  In  the  hearings  appears  to  t>e  di- 
rected at  the  President's  suggestion  that  TVA 
finance  addltlona  to  IU  power  system  by  the 
Issuance  of  revenue  bonds.  ThI*  1*  a  con- 
troversy between  certain  minority  member* 
of  the  committee  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  No  poeltlon  la  Uken  on  the 
menu  of  revenue  bond  legislation  since  that 
la  a  matter  for  the  approprUte  leglslatlv* 
committee*  of  the  Congress. 

The  realities  of  the  situation  are  clear.  In 
1940,  following  authorization  by  the  Con- 
greaa of  the  purchase  of  the  properties  of  cer- 
Uln private  power  companlea  TVA  became 
the  sole  source  of  power  supply  for  IU  service 
area.  Now,  over  1.300.000  customer*  buy 
their  electricity  from  the  150  distributors 
which  purchase  power  at  wholesale  from 
TVA.  The  farms,  the  homes,  and  Industries 
of  this  great  area  rely  on  TVA  to  meet  their 
Increaalng  needa  for  energy.  Oreat  Installa- 
tion* for  our  naUonal  defenae  are  looatad  In 
th*  region.  Thar*  1*  no  dispute  about  the 
need  for  additional  capacity  to  meet  their 
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new  capacity  ahaU  b*  flnanc*d.  At  tb*  tim^ 
th*  rraeldent  mad*  hla  "'"^'■''"tndatlon  It 
might  hav*  been  reasonable  to  anticipate 
early  action  on  the  ao-called  bond  amend- 
menu  to  the  TVA  Act,  and  therefore  to  ex- 
pect bond  prooaed*  to  b*  available  to  m*et 
the  ooet*  of  generating  uniu  In  th*  next 
fiacal  year.  At  the  preeent  time,  however.  It 
la  obvloua  that  even  If  passagt  of  the  legts- 
Utlon  were  accomplished  with  a  celerity  un- 
precedented In  congressional  history,  th* 
long  and  complicated  proeees  of  bond  laeu- 
ance  could  not  be  expeetad  to  provide  funda 
In  tlm*  to  m*et  th*  n**d. 

The  committee  considered  this  situation 
and  recognizing  that  only  two  methoda  of 
financing  are  avallabU  to  TVA  at  the  preaent 
time — the  appropriation  of  funda  by  Con- 
greaa, or  the  uae  by  TVA  of  lu  revenues  for 
the  purposes  authorised  by  Uw,  the  latter 
method  Is  reconunended.  The  committee 
shares  the  desire  of  the  administration  to  re- 
duce appropriations  wbarever  poaslbl*  and 
therefore  recommends  use  of  its  power  reve- 
nues so  aa  not  to  reqtilre  new  approprlatlona. 
A  minority  of  the  committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  givea  no  conalderatlon  to  this  answer. 
Instead.  It  rcsoru  to  familiar  attacka  on  TVA^ 
and  In  effect  propoaea  to  break  up  and  de- 
stroy this  great  power  system,  repealing  the 
TVA  Act  by  Indirection,  and  as  a  consequence 
leaving  the  people  of  this  one  area  without 
power  required  to  malnuin  iU  sUndard  of 
living  or  provide  for  the  economic  growth  of 
the  present  geographic  area  served  by  TVA. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  It  1*  un- 
thinkable that  the  Congreaa  would  deUber- 
ately  schedule  a  power  shortage  In  1967  and 
1968  m  any  area  of  the  Nation,  and  when  we 
conalder  that  more  than  half  of  TVA 'a  power 
output  In  now  being  used  by  ABC.  the  Air 
Fore*  wind  tunnel  center  at  Tullahoma, 
Tenn..  the  guided  misalle  project  at  Redston* 
Arsenal.  Alabama,  and  other  vital  defena*  In- 
stallations, we  realize  that  a  breakdown  of 
TVA  power  supply  would  be  a  national  dl*. 
aster. 

The  queetlon  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  TVA  steam  planU  has  been  raised  re- 
peatedly In  debaU  on  TVA  approprlatlona 
over  the  past  10  years,  and  Congress,  over- 
ruling such  contenUon.  has  approved  8  large 
steam  planta.  The  question  haa  come  before 
the  oouru  In  one  caae.  and  In  that  caa*  a 
3-judge  Vbderal  court  auatalned  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  TVA  steam  plant*.  (See 
Jtalnbois  Realty  Company  v.  TVA  (F.  Supp. 
436  ( 1954) ) .)  Llkewlae  the  question  of  TVA's 
statutory  authority  to  us*  power  proceed* 
for  the  construction  of  new  power  generating 
uniu  U  not  novel.  The  TVA  Act  has  been  so 
Interpreted  from  the  beginning,  and  Con- 
greaa haa  known  and  accepted  thla  Inter- 
preutlon.  and  haa  Indeed  welcomed  the  re- 
duction In  the  amount  of  appropriation 
which  would  otherwlae  have  been  requested. 
Over  the  years  10  generating  unlU  In  exist- 
ing projecU  have  been  begun  with  earnings 
from  the  power  system  and  all  but  3  hav* 
been  completed  out  of  earninga.  Two  of  time* 
uniu  at  Wheeler  Dam  were  begun  after  the 
addition  of  the  language  In  the  1948  Appro- 
priation Act  *o  frequently  referred  to.  A 
reading  of  the  full  congressional  debate  at 
the  time  this  provision  wa*  enacted,  quoted 
In  the  opinion  of  TVA's  general  counsel  In 
the  hearings  can  leave  no  doubt  that  Con- 
sress  did  not  Intend  to  restrict  the  us*  of 
revenues  for  new  unlU  at  existing  projects, 
such  as  are  Involved  here,  but  only  to  limit 
the  commencement  of  construction  of  new 
proJecU  out  of  earnings. 

The  committee  would  point  out  that  tba 
Administration  ha*  recognised  th*  «»tir»»tM| 
Importance  of  adequate  generating  ei^tactty 
on  privately  owned  power  eystem*  to  th*  ex- 
tent of  providing  (through  the  tax  amorti- 
zation device)    over  two  billion  dollar*  of 


tntan*t-ft**  loan*  to  -Oia  prtvat*  ntuttia* 
for  th*  eonstruetlon  of  new  cKpmeitj.  o*r- 
tainly  th*  need  for  power  tn  this  ana.  whan 
the  percentage  of  national  «if««tt  ina<^  la 
higher  than  in  any  oth«r  area  of  th*  country. 
1*  Just  a*  mgent  and  th*  xe^MoalbUlty  of 
th*  government  1*  greatar. 

Ootnmon  buala***  sense  support*  tb*  oom- 
nutt****  reeommandatton.  w*  believe  tt  1* 
mor*  aound  to  u«*  money  at  hand  rather 
than  mak*  new  approprlattoca.  The  power 
uniu  which  are  Involved  arc  all  in  *>vt«ti»ig 
planta.  and  much  of  the  investment  in  gen- 
eral faeUltle*  required  for  their  operation. 
*uch  a*  rail  connection*,  ooalyards.  and  coal 
handling  equipment,  and  ■moketacla.  haa 
•Iready  been  made  tn  connection  with  the 
Installation  at  earlier  tmtta.  The  new  gen- 
erattng  capacity  can  therefore  be  installed 
at  low  unit  cost.  It  constttute*  •conomlcal 
addlUon*  to  the  TVA  system  which  Is  owned 
by  the  United  State*  to  provld*  power  ur- 
gently needed.  It  will  preeerve  and  enhance 
the  Investment  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  made. 

No  new  argumenU  or  novel  considerations 
have  been  ralaed  In  conalderatlon  of  the  esti- 
mate before  the  committee.  The  committee 
reafllrma  lu  judgment,  and  believes  that 
TVA  should  uae  IU  revenues  to  the  extent 
they  are  available  to  add  units  at  existing 
planU  to  meet  the  power  requlremenu  of  it* 
service  area. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Pmixxps]. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  lor 
the  information  of  the  Members.  I  am 
including  at  this  point  the  minority 
views  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
matter: 

ICmoBZTT  VncwB 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee  <m 
Public  Works  who  sign  this  minority  report 
disagree  with  the  action  and  vote  of  the 
majority  on  the  request  cH  the  Tenneesee 
Valley  Authority  for  funds  with  which  to 
build  an  additional  generating  unit  at  the 
J<An  Bevler  plant. 

There  were  four  possible  answers  to  that 
request: 

( I )  To  agree  and  to  approiniate  $8,500,000 
in  new  money  to  start  construction  aa  this 
imtt.  It  must  be  underatood  this  was  only 
the  request  of  the  moment.  The  total 
needed  la  $38  mUllon. 

The  Idea  of  voting  new  money  to  TVA  was 
refused  by  the  subcommittee.  The  Congress 
in  the  past  few  years  has  reused  more  than 
once  to  approprlau  new  money  for  steam- 
planU  or  additional  unlU  to  «>vt«t«ng  steam- 
planU. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  ia  still  grave 
doubt  tn  the  minds  of  able  lawyers  and  of 
Members  of  the  Congrees  whether  there  was 
actually  any  constitutional  authority  for  th* 
TVA  to  buUd  steamirianU  at  any  time.  Since 
thla  la  a  technical  legal  question,  not  to  be 
dlsrus**d  in  this  minority  report,  it  should 
definitely  be  considwed  by  the  Congreaa  with 
the  thought  of  giving  authority  to  take  the 
queetlon  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stetea.  Certainly  no  more  money  ahould 
be  voted  to  the  TVA  to  btilld  steamplant* 
or  additional  tuilte  until  the  qtiestion  is 
resolved. 

(3)  TO  take  the  money  from  It*  own  fimd* 
without  tMTtbm  approval  by  the  Ccmgres* 
and  buUd  th*  additional  tmlt,  or  any  other 
■trueturea  In  th*  futrir*.  Thl*  wa*  th*  rec- 
ommendation of  the  ■nbcommltte*'*  major- 
ity. W*  dlaa^^a.  Xt  ia  th*  line  at  reason- 
ing avprssssd  in  the  oplnloa  rendered  to  tfa* 
TVA  Director*  on  September  10.  1955.  by  th* 
TVA  Counsel.  Jo*eph  C.  Swidler.  which.  In 


«ir  optntfML  controferf  Itself.   Coonaalsaya. 
for  example: 

"Thla  langtiaga  [meaning  seetloa  36  o«  th* 
TvA  Aet  of  18S3.  a*  amended),  standing 
f^y*.  j»  broad  enough  to  anthorlae  ue*  of 
prooeeds  for  construction  of  any  typ*  at 
power  inataHationa.  induding  steamplanta 
and  atnglA-purpo**  power  dama.  a*  weU  aa 
individual  generating  unit*  and  Inmamla- 
slon  fadUttoa."  ~««u— 

The  catch  word*  are.  of  courae.  "atandlng 
lUone."  The  point  i*  that  *ectian  36  of  th* 
TVA  Act  does  not  "atand  atone."  It  must 
be  read  not  only  with  the  remainder  of  the 
act.  but  also  with  aU  other  congressional 
actions  (particularly  those  subsequent  to  ita 
passage)  or  llmitettons  thereto. 

The  citations  given  by  Mr.  Swidler,  to  sup- 
port his  opinion,  refer,  without  excq>tion. 
to  the. use  of  power  proceeds  by  TVA  prior 
to  the  paaaage  of  llmlteUons  on  such  uae. 
We  refer  particularly  to  aectlon  104  of  th* 
Government  Corporations  Control  Act,  which 
was  passed  In  1945  and  to  which  a  limita- 
tion  was  added  In  1948.  reading  aa  follows: 

"None  of  the  power  revenuea  of  the  Ten- 
neeeee  VaUey  Authority  ahaU  be  used  for 
the  conatructlon  of  new  power-producing 
projects  (except  for  replacement  purpoMii) 
tmlen  and  untU  approved  by  act  of  Con- 
gress." 

Nothing  could  be  clearer,  to  us.  as  to  th* 
intent  of  the  Congress.  However,  counsel 
for  TVA  offers  this  interesting  interpre- 
tation (says  Mr.  Swidler) : 

"In  thus  prohibiting  the  use  of  revMiuea 
for  construction  of  'new  power-producing 
projecte'  without  prior  Congreselonal  ap- 
proval. Congreaa  clearly  Intended  tlutt  tb* 
prohibition  ahould  i^ply  only  to  new  steam 
planU  and  alngle-purpoee  power  dams,  and 
not  to  generating  uniu  in  exUtlng  plante 
or  to  transmission  facUitlca." 

We  challenge  the  uae  of  the  word  "dearly  " 
To  us.  the  language  la  a  definite  pn^abi- 
Uon.  and  if  it  U  to  be  reinterpreted  for 
the  benefit  of  th*  TVA.  thl*  ahould  not 
b*  by  TVA'a  own  counsel  alone,  but  either 
by  the  Congress  or  the  courU.  or  perhapa 
by  both,  as  we  have  indicated  above. 

This  opinion  and  interpretetton  have  al- 
ready been  challenged  in  the  Congress.  In 
part  by  Members  sympathetic  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  We  stiggest  tha 
reading  of  the  Oowaaaaioirai.  Baooaat  vol. 
um*  101.  part  8.  page*  10400  and  lOMtt;  alaa 
Of  the  RaooBD,  volume  100.  part  8.  pagta  10400 
and  10494:  and  of  the  Baooao.  volume  101 
IMtrt  10.  page  13889. 

It  would  be  weU,  in  view  of  the  preaent 
requeat  for  new  money,  and  the  onewipr 
dlaeusaion.  for  aU  Members  of  Congresa  to 
reread  the  testimony  of  the  then  TVA  Di- 
rectors in  1935,  In  which  the  witneeses  tee- 
tlfled to  the  intent  of  TVA  policy  and  their 
own  opinions  as  to  TVA's  obligations.  Tat 
example.  Mr.  David  UUenthal  testified,  re- 
garding the  way  TVA  would  set  th*  power 
rates: 

"These  ratn  are  baeed  on  certain  prin- 
ciples, and  the  first  principle  is  that  the  con- 
sximers  of  electricity  must  pay  all  the  <^>er- 
ating  coat  of  furnishing  that  electricity, 
without  any  contribution  whatever  from  tax- 
payers. 

"Second,  that  consumers  of  electricity,  tha 
people  who  pay  the  ratea.  ahaU  pay  taxea. 
through  the  rate*,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
way  all  utility  operationl  pay  taxes  equiva- 
lent  to  the  national  average  of  taxea.  i<^«**', 
Stete.  and  Federal,  paid  by  jirivate-owned 
utlUtlea.  MunlclpaUtlea  which  purchae* 
powar  from  th*  Tenne**ae  Valley  Authority 
plant  at  th*  Wll*on  Dam  and  raaell  it  in  turn, 
at  retail  to  thair  citiaen*  al*o  pay  tax**,  aa 
required  by  their  contract  with  the  Author- 
ity, and  tlmae  tax**  are  also  equivalent  to  th* 
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MMmat  •  prlTAte  utility  would  pn.  %  prlvAt* 
utility  In  that  ooaununlty. 

"n^lrd.  dspradatlon  and  amortlaatfcm  mtm 
provldMl  for.  both  by  TVA  and  by  tlM  mu- 
ntelp^nttoa.  Aa  to  TVA.  tb*  rataa  ehargwi 
iBclTMto  a  margin  to  oOiMt  dapracUtlon  trom 
yoar  to  yaar.  to  that  in  tha  eouraa  ot  ytan 
than  la  a  raaarra  adaquata  to  rebuild  the 
yiaat  aa  a  na«  plant;  and  ttaara  la  alao  a 
aurplua  wblcb.  If  Congrew  ao  dealraa.  can  be 
UMd  to  pay  back  Into  tba  Ttaaswy  not  only 
tba  praaant  Talua  of  thU  dapraeUtad  wartlma 
propar^.  but  alao  avery  penny  of  the  orlc- 
Inal  InTaatmant  put  into  the  property  In 
to  dafand  thla  country  agalnat   Ita 


"Vburth:  Intaraat  la  eharged." 

Pf-  A.  B.  Morgan,  the  flrat  TVA  ehalrman. 
•■pvaaMd  hla  opinion  of  TVA  power  opera- 
tlona  and  rataa  In  thaea  worda: 

"Tliay  muat  ba  fair,  with  no  apeelal  arbi- 
trary adTantage:  they  must  pay  taxea.  just 
M  prlTata  utility  eompaniea  must  do.  and 
•vary  other  reaaonable  charge  If  they  are  to 
proTlda  ua  with  a  fair  oomparlaon." 

Ba  refcra  of  course  to  the  "yardstlelC* 
theory,  so  often  adraneed  by  TVA  and  Ita 
Mipportara.  We  hardly  need  add  that  any 
raaamblance  of  prcaent  TVA  poUdee.  Indud- 
tag  the  currant  requeat  for  an  appropriation 
to  buUd  the  John  Sevier  unit,  to  the  original 
tHtlmonles  on  the  baals  of  which  the  TVA 
Mi%  waa  paaaed.  to  entirely  coincidental. 

(S)  Ta  permit  the  TVA  to  Issue  Its  own 
ravanua  bonds,  to  eorer  the  $28  million  It 
tttlBHitaa  It  needs  for  thto  unit.  Whatever 
lelnc  may  be  spread  over  thto  propoaal.  it 
aaaaa  easantlally  that  theae  bonds,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  now  or  In  the  future.  wlU  be 
obllfatloaa  of  the  United  Statea  Oovemment. 
>!•%  aa  surely  aa  U  we  had  approved  the 
crlflnal  raqueat  for  new  money  and  then 
gone  out  and  secured  that  money  by  borrow- 
mg  It  (with  intereat)  or  by  taxing  the  people 
of  the  «•  States  for  It.  Thto  has  been  so 
ortan  refuaad  in  reoent  year*  by  the  Oon- 
that  to  propoee  It  now.  somewhat  dto- 
to  us  to  be  completely  out  of 


Whether  or  not  the  TVA  shall  be  permitted 
to  sat  Itaelf  up  as  an  Independent  agency,  or 
utility,    furnishing    power    In    a    designated 
area,  paying  local.  State,  and  equivalent  Fed- 
••*    taxea    and    interest,    underwriting    its 
<'P«»*t»ooa  ftom  Its  own  Income,  adjusting 
*••  i»taa  to  meet  its  needs  under  such  Incor- 
poration,   borrowing    money    to    expand    or 
place  lu  facllltlee.  to  a  matter  now  before 
the   proper    legislative    committees    In    thto 
Oongrees.     Certainly.   If  the  TVA  to  to   be 
given  the  right  to  lU  Independence  and  to 
operate  as  any  power  utUity  operates,  then 
It  might  properly  have  the  authority  to  Issue 
bonds.     In  that  case,  however,  they  woiild 
not  ba  bonds  of  the  United  SUtes.  adding  to 
our  already  topheavy   national  debt:    they 
would  be  bonds  of  a  utUity  corporation,  not 
of  the  autocraUc  power  empire  envtoioned 
In  the  opinion  of  the  TVA  counsel  and  other 
TVA  proponents.    Such  bonds  would  be  sold 
to  the  public  aa  the  bonds  of  any  power 
UtUity  are  marketed.     Thto  to  a  reaaonable 
auggaation:  any  Idea  that  we  should  permit 
the  TVA.  an  agency  of  our  United  Sutee 
Oovemment.  to  Issue  revenue  bonds  which 
would  become  contingent  obligations  of  the 
United  Statea.  to  unthinkable. 

If  the  TVA  desires  Independence,  let  It 
separate  Its  power  functions  from  its  other 
functions,  if  necessary,  and  then  Issue  bonds 
for  Its  entire  power  construction  debt  in  the 
past.  It  would,  by  such  a  bond  issue,  with 
repayments  determined,  and  on  wblcb  it 
would  pay  Intereet.  assume  the  financial  re- 
sponalbillty  for  all  money  already  advanced 
by  the  Treasury  (or  In  other  words  by  the 
taxpayers,  the  great  nuijority  of  whom  In  no 
way  benaflt  from  thto  expenditure) ;  pay  nor- 
mal intweat  thereon,  and  secure  complete 
Independence,  with  the  pride  and  Integrity 
which  accompanies  Independence. 


Tha  raaponalbtllty  to  recommend  that  such 
authority  be  given  the  TVA  Uea  with  a  legls- 
laUva  oommittaa.  not  with  the  Oommlttaa  on 
Appraprlatlona. 

(4)  tbm  proper  ebolea.  In  our  opinion.  Is 
to  follow  the  course  already  adopted  by  Ifem- 
phto.  the  first  of  the  captive  munlclpalltlee 
to  take  Itaelf  out  from  under  TVA  bondage. 
Thto  statement  to  made  advisedly:  under 
TVA  contracts,  no  other  power  may  be 
bought  in  Its  area,  nor  can  a  dtotrlbutor 
provide  power  from  Its  own  or  any  other 
sotnve.  without  TVA  permission.  Xven  the 
ratca  charged  Ita  customers,  by  the  dtotribu- 
tora  of  TVA  power,  may  be  set  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  TVA.  Ifemphto  has  proved 
that  thto  choice  to  feasible;  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  dtotrlbutors  In  the  TVA  area. 

The  request  of  the  TVA.  for  money  to  build 
an  additional  unit  at  the  John  Sevier  plant, 
should  simply  be  denied. 

It  must  be  understood  that  thto  In  no  way 
denlee  TVA  any  power  (or  legitimate  usee. 
The  United  SUtes  has  first  call  on  lU  power 
for  Its  needs.  TVA  can.  in  caae  of  emergen- 
cy, secure  power  from  the  surrounding  utili- 
ties, all  of  which  are  now  tied  in  with  the 
TVA  grid.  The  TVA  has  bought  such  power 
in  the  past. 

ActuaUy.  the  ImmedlaU  reqtiast  to  for  a 
xinlt  which  would  produce  approximately 
180.000  kllowatta  of  power.  One  private  In- 
dustry In  Tenneeeee  alone  to  ctirrenUy  aak- 
Ing  for  236.000  kilowatts,  (or  expansion,  yet 
thto  IndiMtry.  by  name,  announced  through 
the  presa  S  months  ago.  that  It  intended  and 
waa  fully  prepared  to  build  a  plant  for  Itself 
to  supply  the  needed  power.  It  was  "en- 
ticed" (to  quote  the  newspaper  reporui  to 
change  Its  plans  and  expand  In  the  TVA 
area,  with  the  Fedc^ral  Government  expected 
to  pay  for  the  plant  for  added  power. 

Certainly,  whatever  else  may  be  argued 
about  the  Intent  of  Oongreaa  In  19SS.  there 
must  be  unanimous  agreement  that  Congresa 
never  contemplated  an  authorisation  to  en- 
tice IndusUles  into  the  TVA  area,  by  offering 
power,  sold  at  subsidised  rates,  and  produced 
in  steam  planU.  TVA  Itaelf.  In  the  answer 
filed  in  the  18  company  suit.  January  8.  1937. 
implied  it  had  no  such  authority  and  denied 
any  such  Intent. 

None  of  the  requested  sdditlonsl  power, 
therefore  to  to  be  used  for  national  defense, 
nor  for  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government: 
thto  to  an  effort  to  draw  indusUiee  into  the 
TVA  area,  st  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  other  Statea  wfaere  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral taxea  are  paid  an  power  revenues. 

We  believe  the  request  should  tw  denied 
by  the  Congress. 

OLXinf  R.  DAvia. 
Bbm  p.  Jkwssm. 
JoHM  PRn.Lipa. 
T.  Mnxrr  Uamd. 
JoBJt  TaaXB. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, those  of  us  who  take  exception 
to  the  use  of  $3!  a  million  of  TVA  rev- 
enues to  initiate  construction  of  a  new 
steam-generating  plant  are  placed  in  a 
most  frustrating  position.  There  is  no 
language  in  the  bill  which  we  can  seek  to 
delete,  or  to  which  we  can  seek  to  add  a 
limitation.  The  use  of  the  ISVi  million 
is  authorized  by  the  language  of  the  ma- 
jority committee  report,  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  on  the  floor. 

We  believe  that  TVA,  as  a  creature  of 
Congress,  should  be  limited  to  the  use  of 
authority  specifically  granted  by  Con- 
gress. 

This  Oovemment  venture  is  simply 
not  carrying  its  fair  financial  load,  with 


the  result  that  pow«r  users  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  at^Belng  unfairly  dis- 
criminated against,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally  Is  carrying  and  extra  tax  burden. 

Even  now.  the  TVA  area  Is  greatly  ex- 
panding its  powerloads  by  the  entice- 
ment of  Industry  through  promlsea  of 
cheap  power. 

One  wonders  how  long  the  people  In 
other  areas  of  the  country  are  going  to 
allow  TVA  to  entice  industry  to  the  valley 
through  subsidised  low  electric  rates  all 
the  while  TVA  officials  deny  luring  indus- 
try into  the  area,  the  Rejmolds  case  being 
the  latest  of  the  series. 

Representative  Wolvkxtoi* — page  818 
of  the  Joint  committee  Investigation  of 
TVA  In  1938— asked  Mr.  LUienthal: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  seek  to  pro- 
mote buslnees  for  TVA  by  bringing  other  In- 
dustriaa  to  the  valley? 

To  Which  Mr.  Lillenthal  replied: 


No:  we  do  not. 

Later  at  the  same  hearing — page 
1163— Mr.  Blandford  said: 

But  the  answer  to  poeltlvely  "No.**  that  the 
Authority  doee  not  engage  In  solicitation  of 
industries  from  other  parta  of  the  country. 

How  Mr.  LUienthal  and  Mr.  Blandford 
Justified  such  sUtemenU  is  difBctilt  to 
undersUnd  when  Mr.  LUienthal  4  years 
earUer  had  this  to  say  at  Chattanooga  on 
AprU21. 1934: 

I  am  very  definitely  of  the  opinion  that 
It  to  the  Authority's  duty  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  growth  of  large-acale  Industry 
in  the  Tenneeoee  Valley  area.  We  are  mak- 
ing provialon  (or  one  o(  the  largeet  hydro- 
electric developments  In  the  world,  with  a 
potential  of  a  million  horsepower  avaUable. 
We  are  expending,  and  expect  to  expend,  mll- 
hona  upon  millions  of  doUars  In  oonstruc- 
Uon  acUvtUca.  all  looking  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  more  and  more  power.  Although 
we  are  bending  every  effort  to  greatly  in- 
crease  the  uee  of  electricity  in  the  home  and 
on  the  farm,  it  to  obvious  that  only  a  large- 
acale  indusUisl  expansion  wlU  ataaorb  tha 
great  pool  of  power  which  to  thua  being  cre- 
ated. As  we  lay  our  plans  (or  developing 
thto  cheap  power  in  great  quanutiee.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  mandatory  that  we  also  toy 
ptons  (or  utillalng  it  In  an  industrial  expan- 
sion program. 

And  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  October 
31.  1934.  he  said: 

But  industries  dont  set  themselvea  up  In 
areglon  automatically.  There  must  be  some 
organizing  force,  with  technical  and  reeearch 
facllltiea.  We  believe  it  to  appropriate  that 
some  of  this  technical  and  reeearch  work 
ahould  be  undertaken  by  the  Trnnnsnnc  Val- 
ley Authority  sa  an  agency  of  all  the  people. 
(Prom  p.  419.  House  ICUltary  Affairs  Com- 
mlttae  hearings  on  TVA.  1086.) 

Perhaps  TVA  itself  is  not  dlrecUy  en- 
gaged in  open  and  aboveboard  pubUcity 
and  advertising  for  new  industrial  ex- 
pansion in  the  Tennessee  VaUey  area. 
But  Just  where  does  enticing  begin?  If 
TVA  because  of  its  subsidized  Federal 
tax  and  interest-free  power  can  and  does 
offer  rates  lower  than  an  investor-owned 
utility  can  meet — who  has  to  provide  for 
Interest  and  Federal  taxea— what  Is  that 
but  an  enticement? 

Again,  are  not  the  captive  TVA  dis- 
tributors of  TVA  power  in  effect  agents 
of  TVA  and  therefore  a  responsibUity 
of  TVA?  These  distributors  actively  ad- 
vertise and  promote  industrial  expan- 
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sion  In  the  areas  ther  serve  with  low- 
cost  power  as  one  of  their  main  attrae« 
tlons.  The  TennaMee  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Development  Commission 
located  In  NaahvUle,  Tenn..  has  currently 
under  way  an  advertising  campaign  to 
entloe  manufacturers  to  move  to  Ten- 
nessee. The  foUowinc  item  is  one  of  the 
reasons  set  forth  In  their  brochure  on 
the  subject: 

AaoMSAWT  Low-Ooar 
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X^yw-oost  electric  power  to  sold  at  standard 
rataa  throughout  tha  State,    ifost  of  Ten- 

n la  auppUad  with  electricity  from  tha 

vast  TVA  syatem  of  dama  and  T*'^m  planta. 
tha  largeat  Integrated  power  system  In  the 
United  Statea.  Over  the  next  a  years,  eome 
34  blllioQ  kllowatta  will  be  avallabto  in  the 
TVA  region  for  Indtistrlal  development. 
Generally,  TVA  power  rates  are  SO  to  48  per- 
cent below  the  national  average.  Par  exam- 
ple, certain  industrial  oonsunkers  In  Ten- 
neeeee pay  only  8.08  mlUa  per  kllowatt-hotir 
on  a  monthly  consumption  of  400M0  kllo- 
watt-boura— 1.000-kilowatt  demand.  A  re- 
rent  study  for  a  smaU  northern  manufac- 
turer revealed  that  hto  annual  power  bUI  of 
818.128  could  be  reduced  to  approotlmately 
88.000  In  TnuMaaea. 

Of  eourae  the  copywriter  was  a  litUe 
opUmlsUe  In  thinking  the  rest  of  the 
country  Is  going  to  provide  2Vt  billion 
kilowatts  of  power  for  industrial  expan- 
sion in  the  TVA  area  In  the  next  a  years. 
Nevertheless  the  general  idea  is  there 
that  the  TVA  aouree  of  power  is  unlim- 
ited and  northern  manufacturers  are 
Invited  to  move  to  the  T\'A.  area. 

Now  comes  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.'8 
recent  announcement  that  the  TVA  has 
contracted  to  supply  up  to  225,000  kilo- 
watts for  a  new  aluminum  plant  at  List- 
erhiU.  Ala.,  adjacent  to  which  the  Ftord 
Co.  will  buUd  a  foundry;  This  at  a  time 
when  TVA  was  curtailing  power  to  exist- 
ing aluminum  electrochemical  plants. 

Yet  on  August  3.  1955,  the  press  re- 
ported that  Reytwlds  had  announced  the 
planned  expansion  would  be  made  in 
northwestern  Kentucky  and  that  the 
company  would  construct  its  own  300.- 
000-kilowatt  steam  plant  near  company- 
owned  coal  deposits  to  provide  the  needed 
power. 

According  to  reliable  reports  Reynolds 
also  was  considering  locating  the  new 
aluminum  plant  in  northeastern  Ohio  or 
western  West  Virginia.  Information  ob- 
tained from  the  investor-owned  utility 
serving  the  West  Virginia  site  discloses 
that  that  company  had  proposed  fur- 
nishing the  Reynolds  power  requirements 
at  a  rate  under  4^^  mlUs  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  Adding  a  Federal  tax— equiva- 
lent to  the  rate  paid  by  private  utlUties — 
to  the  TVA  rate  to  Reynolds  would  result 
in  the  TVA  rate  being  nearly  10  percent 
above  the  rate  offered  by  the  investor- 
owned  utility.  The  tax  subsidy  amounts 
to  about  $1  bmion  annually. 

One  wonders  what  will  be  the  reaction 
of  the  businessmen,  labor,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  districts  that 
Reynolds  was  considering  as  potential 
locations  before  TVA  made  its  low  sub- 
sidized rate  proposal,  a  proposal  made 
with  the  knowledge  that  TVA  could  not 
serve  the  load  from  existing  plants. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  the  aecUon  of  the 
country  be  represents,  or  regardless  <a 
party,  can  condone  the  evasion  of  the  law 


bT  TVA.  Xa  eommltlng  funds  for  an  ad- 
ditional steam  generating  unit  at  the 
John  Sevier  plant  after  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  approve  the  use  of  power  xeve- 
nuea  for  the  purpose.  TVA  has  flgura- 
tivdy  thumbed  Its  nose  at  Congreas. 
This  deliberate  affront  to  Congress  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Joni]  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  issue  we  face  today  is  one  of 
congressional  responsibility  toward  an 
agency  of  Congress*  own  creation,  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  provided  oppor- 
timity  for  partictilarly  painless  exerelae 
of  that  responsibility.  We  are  eon- 
fronted  with  no  question  of  appropria- 
tions for  TVA.  no  question  of  a  new  dam 
or  Steam  plant,  no  question  of  geograph- 
ical expansion.  It  Is  simply  a  matter 
of  providing  for  the  necessary  new  gen- 
erating capacity  for  TVA.  and  doing  ao 
without  appropriating  a  nickel  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

If  I  eorreetly  remember  the  debates 
on  TVA  that  I  have  taken  part  In  dur- 
ing my  10  years  in  this  House,  the 
loudest  eomplalnts  always  have  eome 
over  the  natter  of  appropriating  funds 
for  the  TVA  power  system.  If  those 
who  have  consistently  opposed  TVA  ap- 
propriations as  a  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  are  now  propoatng  to  shut 
off  this  alternative  source  <tf  funds— 
a  source  of  funds  used  In  aU  normal 
business  procedure  and  not  affecting  the 
level  of  Federal  expenditures,  except  to 
reduce  that  level— then  we  must  ask  if 
they  actuaUy  wish  to  have  the  congres- 
sional responsibility  carried  out  or  are 
merely  looking  for  another  way  to  de- 
stroy TVA. 

Thls  biU  carries  tjo  money  for  TVA. 
In  fact,  it  eliminates  the  $3.5  million 
requested  for  TVA  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

The  committee  report  afDrms  TVA's 
right  and  authority  to  use  its  own  power 
revenues,  to  the  extent  available,  to  add 
power-generaUng  units  at  existing 
plants  in  order  to  meet  the  power  re- 
quirements of  its  service  area. 

In  this  respect  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  simply  permitting  TVA 
the  same  growth  that  every  other  utility 
sjrstem  in  the  country  in  enjoying.  It 
recognises  that  industrial  devtiopment 
and  economic  growth  in  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  sho*Jld  not  be  treated  any  differ- 
ently than  industrial  development  and 
economic  growth  in  the  other  regions  of 
the  United  States.  The  committee  rec- 
ognizes that  TVA.  as  a  pubUcly  owned 
development,  is  a  sound  national  invest- 
ment, and  that  this  investment  wiU  be 
preserved  and  enhanced  with  additional 
capacity  available  to  provide  urgently 
needed  power. 

Use  of  TVA  power  revenues  to  begin 
c<»istruction  of  this  additi<mal  generat- 
ing capacity  wUl  not  impair  the  pay-back 
of  apmtjpriated  funds  as  required  of 
TVA  under  the  Oovemment  Corpora- 
tions Appropriation  Act  of  1948.  TVA 
is  46  percent  ahead  of  the  repayment 
schedule  established  In  that  act.  The 
subcommittee  hearings  biought  out  the 


fftet  that  Oirough  June  30,  1955,  TVA 
had  made  payments  totaling  $127.5  mU- 
U<HL  Squal  annual  payments  through 
the  same  period  would  have  required 
otdy  $$7.6  million.  The  minimum  rqiay- 
ment  schedule  would  have  required  a  re- 
paymmt  of  only  $28  milbon  by  that  time. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
-  TVA  win  have  repaid  $186.5  miUion, 
which  Is  $155  million  more  than  is  re- 
quired and  over  $70  milliim  more  than 
might  normally  be  expected.  By  the  aid 
of  this  fiscal  year-^n  about  3  months 
from  now— TVA  win  have  paid  back 
more  money  than  the  average  fi^>M>du]e 
requires  through  1958. 

The  $3.5  mflUon  requested  for  TVA. 
which  was  eliminated  by  the  Committee 
cm  Appropriations,  would  have  been  used 
to  start  construction  of  an  additicmal 
unit  at  an  already  existing  plant  The 
committee  simply  concluded  that  TVA 
has  sufBcient  funds  out  of  Its  power 
revenues  to  do  such  woric.  and  reafllrmed 
TVA's  authority  to  do  so. 

I  suggest  that  my  eoUeagues  not  be 
confused  by  tSfuX»  to  raise  questions 
about  the  legaUty  or  constitutionality  of 
TVA  steam  plants.  Then  have  been* 
vague  suggestions  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  court  test  <tf  the  constitutlooaUty  of 
TVA  steam  plants.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
court  test  has  aheady  been  had;  a  three- 
Judge  Federal  court  In  the  Rainbow 
Realty  case  sustained  the  constitution- 
ality of  TVA  steam  plants  2  years  ago, 
I  might  say  that  in  that  respect  the  eourt 
agrees  with  the  Ccmgrees.  which  over  the 
years  has  approved  eight  large  steam 
plants. 

Nor  should  any  of  us  be  confused  by 
the  questioning  <A  TVA's  right  to  use 
power  revenues  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
committee  report  states: 

The  question  of  TVA's  statutory  authority 
to  use  power  proceeds  for  the  construction 
of  new  power  generating  xmlta  Is  not  noveL 
The  TVA  Act  baa  been  eo  Interpreted  from 
the  beginning,  and  Oongrees  haa  known  and 
aooepted  this  Interpretatiaii.  and  haa  indeed 
welcomed  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
approprUtlon  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  requested.  Over  the  years  10  generat- 
ing unlta  in  existing  projecta  have  been 
begvm  with  earnings  from  the  power  system 
and  all  but  2  have  been  completed  out  of 
earnings.  Two  of  theae  unlta  at  Wheeler 
Dam  were  begun  after  the  addition  of  tha 
language  In  the  1948  Appropriation  Act  ao 
frequently  referred  to.  A  reading  of  tha 
fuU  congressional  debate  at  the  time  thla 
provialon  waa  enacted,  quoted  In  the  opin- 
ion of  TVA'B  General  Counsel  In  the  hear- 
ings, can  leave  no  doubt  that  Congress  did 
not  Intend  to  restrict  the  use  of  revenues  for 
new  unite  at  existing  projecta.  such  aa  ara 
Involved  here,  but  only  to  limit  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  new  projecta 
out  of  earnings. 

The  minority  views  printed  !n  the 
committee  report  contain  an  aUegation 
to  which  I  address  myself  at  this  point. 
The  minority  claims  that  this  new  gen- 
erating capacity  would  not  be  needed  if 
TVA  had  not  enticed  a  private  industry 
in  Tennessee  to  expand  its  aluminum 
producing  f  aciUtles  in  the  TVA  area.  I 
assume  the  minority  is  referring  U)  the 
Resmolds  Metals  Co. — ^which,  incidental- 
ly, is  in  Alabama,  not  Tennessee — since 
Reynolds  was  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  subcommittee  hearings  as  revealed 
in  the  printed  record. 
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nw  fteti  In  the  Reynolds  matter  are 
flwae:  ReynoMa  Metals  Co.  has  been 
prodnelng  ahimlnnm  In  the  Tennessee 
VaDey  stnee  1941.  It  has  eoBtrUmted 
mueh  to  the  strentth  of  our  nattotwl  de- 
Isase  and  to  the  eoonomle  prniiieM  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  it  In  turn  has 
Pi«9««d.  Last  year  Reynolds  an- 
woaneed  a  proposed  expansion  of  Its 
alominum  produetion  profram.  In  con- 
neetloB  with  this.  TVA  was  apptoached 
by  Reynolds  In  NoTcmber  of  1955. 
Reynolds  tentatively  planned  to  locate 
a  Bsw  alumlnam  idant  near  Henderson. 
Xy..  which  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  to  build  its  own  powerplant.  Its 
dlwiMilnii  with  TVA  at  that  time  was  on 
the  vasitkm  whether  the  proposed  Reyn. 
eMs  powerplant  eould  be  Intoxon- 
aeeted  with  the  TVA  system. 

Soon  after  this  Initial  dlscwslon. 
Reynolds  informed  TVA  that  it  had 
ehanged  Its  plans,  that  it  had  decided  to 
Purehase  lU  electricity  Instead  of  eon- 
struct  its  own  powerplant  Among  pro- 
posed sites  Reynolds  TiisniMfti  were 
Sto  Kentucky— 2  within  the  TVA  power 
•ervlee  area  and  1  at  Henderson,  outside 
the  TVA  power  service  srca.  TVA  could 
not.  of  course,  make  a  proposal  for  sup- 
plying power  to  the  Henderson  site  since 
it  Is  outside  TVA's  service  area.  With 
iBspeet  to  the  other  2,  TVA  informed 
Reynolds  it  would  make  a  prc^osal  once 
Reynolds  decided  which  of  the  sites  It 
favored. 

That  was  the  situation  when.  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  Reynolds  came  back  to 
TVA  and  notified  the  Authority  that  it 
had  acaln  changed  its  plans.  Because  of 
the  slsable  economies  Invcrived.  it  had 
decided  to  expand  its  15-year-old  facili- 
ties m  Colbert  Coun^,  Alabama,  rather 
than  locate  a  new  idant  elsewhere. 

Reynolds'  requirements  at  Its  new 
plant  are  235.000  kilowatts,  which  TVA 
proposes  to  furnish  at  approximately 
4.25  mlUi  per  kilowatt-hour. 

These  facts  disprove  the  claim  that 
TVA  enticed  the  new  Reynolds  plant  mto 
the  TVA  area  and  away  from  the  Ohio 
▼alley. 

The  Ohio  Valley  is  doing  remarkably 
wen  industrially,  and  particularly  well 
In  the  matter  of  new  aluminum  produc- 
tion.   Of  course,  those  of  ui  who  believe 
m  progress  for  all  in  an  expanding  na- 
tional economy  are  happy  to  hear  of  this. 
lAst  December  the  Kaiser  Aluminum 
ft  Chemical  Corp..  announced  plans  to 
httlld  a  $120  million  alimiinum  reduc- 
tion plant  at  Ravenswobd.  W.  Va..  on 
the  Ohio  River.    Within  the  following 
aoonth    the   Olin   Mathieson   Chemical 
Corp.  announced  plans  to  build  an  alu- 
minum idant  on  the  Ohio  near  Claring- 
ton.  Ohio,  also  at  a  cost  of  $120  million 
So  here  Is  $340  mllhon  worth  of  atmni- 
num  produetion  facilities  going  mto  the 
fTsat  Ohio  Valley. 

These  two  enmpanles.  aoeonUng  to  the 
l«*w  York  Times  of  Vlttaiiary  U,  19M. 

SfT'.Sf**'!!^  ^  i**^  »«>»»y  with 

ttM  Oblo  Power  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
AwjrtMin  Oas  *  BM^trle,  U  whtab  Mr. 
niHpJporB  Is  prsiMsot.  Aeeortflaf  to 
tba  TlMi  this  power  win  be  mads  avaU- 
•Mo  "•$  about  4  nlDf  a  kUowtt  Imwu.* 

JUl  *L?*!?»^  Urtitorttof  to  Boto 
^0$  joft  alneo  toot  Novsmbor  Ohio 
rowor  Co.  has  itoolrsd  |M.i  mUlioo 


worth  of  aeeeierated  tax  amortfemtlon 
certifleates  for  new  power-generating 
capacity  at  two  locations  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  sites  of  the  new  aluminum 
plants.  Aeoordtog  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  these  tax  amofttaatlons  are 
equivalent  to  Interest-free  loans,  which 
In  this  particular  case  total  $25  iwuii^m. 
The  total  benefit  to  the  Ohio  Power  Co. 
over  a  33V^-year  period  amounts  to  $85 
million. 

It  could  be  said,  therefore,  that  expan- 
sion of  the  alummum  Industry  In  the 
Ohio  Valley  is  bting  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  $85  millicm  subsidy  from 
the  American  taxpayer  to  the  Ohio 
Power  Co. 

TVA.  of  course,  cannot  participate  in 
this  subsidy  program  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization.  It  cannot  avoid 
meeting  its  flnsncial  obligations  to  the 
Treasury,  nor  does  it  care  to.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  meeting  its  obligations 
46  percent  ahead  of  schedule,  as  I  have 
shown.  Moreover,  when  capacity  expan- 
sion is  handled  'through  use  of  power 
revenues,  there  is  a  double  benefit:  First, 
the  investment  is  enhanced:  and.  sec- 
oaA,  additional  mvestor  funds  are  un- 
necessary. 

The  new  Reynolds  load  Is  representa- 
tive of  the  Increasing  power  demand  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  occasioned  by  in- 
dustrial development  and  economic 
growth.  TVA  must  take  account  of  this 
increasing  demand  in  planning  its  fu- 
ture. It  must  have  the  poi^  on  the 
line  when  it  is  needed.  Whether  the  in- 
creased demand  comes  \n  one  ^.000- 
kilowatt  chunk  such  as  the  Reynolds 
load,  or  in  chunks  of  10. 15.  or  20  smaller 
loads,  the  demand  is  there  and  TVA  must 
meet  it. 

Surely  the  Congress  Is  not  going  to 
put  a  ceiling  on  economic  growth  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  any  more  than  it  would 
put  a  ceiling  on  any  other  region  of  the 
country. 

Surely  the  Congress  Is  not  going  to 
tell  American  industry  it  cannot  locate 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Surely  the  Congress  win  act  responsi- 
bly, and  accept  this  opportunity  to  sup- 
port an  agency  of  its  own  creation  and 
without  a  cent  of  ajHiropriaUon  being 
necessary. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  point  out  to  the 
committee  how  to  balance  the  budget. 
lAst  year,  this  House  and  this  Congress 
refused  the  request  of  the  President  and 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  cut 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  15.000 
men.  At  that  time  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  withdrew  a  battalion  of  Marines 
from  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  save  dollars  and  in  the  name 
ofeeooony.  Today  that  battahon  went 
hack  on  transports  to  join  the  Slxtb 
Fleet.  Now.  the  CoogrsH  of  the  United 
Statss  raleetsd  the  demand  that  the  Ma- 
rtoo  Corps  bo  cut  The  SoereUry  of 
Defense,  taowover,  10  mhnitos  after  the 
COngrsss  adjoomod  stno  die  issued  a 
tjMmmA  that  rsgardlsw  of  what  tho 
Coopois  said  ho  was  goinc  to  eut  tho 
Marine  Corps  Ift^MO  men  and,  Mr. 
Chalraaa^  bo  ent  U^lSpOOO  men;  period. 


This  year,  when  he  appeared  before  tho 
appropriation  defense  subcommittee, 
I  brought  up  this  problem.  I  asked  him: 
"Did  you  consult  the  President  about 
this?"  He  said.  'Tfa"  I  asked  him: 
"Did  you  Inquire  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  to  your  constitutional  rights 
under  the  circumstances?"  He  said. 
"Wo."  ^^ 

I  asked  him.  "Did  you  bother  to  eon- 
suit  the  General  Counsel  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense?"    He  said.  "Na" 

I  asked  him,  "Did  you  find  It  worth- 
while or  did  you  think  you  had  occasion 
to  consult  anybody  before  you  vetoed 
an  act  of  Congress?"  He  said  to  me 
that  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Is  a  Frankenstein 
created  by  the  Congress,  and  that  is  Just 
retribution  for  our  conduct. 

Now  let  me  teU  you  what  happened. 
Here  is  the  way  the  budget  was  out  of 
balance  by  over  $10  million  the  day  it 
vras  announced  as  balanced,  because 
now.  Mr.  Chairman.  let  me  read  to  you 
the  request  in  this  supplement^  bill: 

BxrAaTMsirr  or  vmwwMmm — militast 
rvMcnoMa 

OOlce  of  th*  Secretary  at  Z>tf«nM:  *'8«larlM 
and  tzpcnaw."  •TSS.OOO. 


Where  is  he  going  to  get  It?  A  budget 
request?    Oh.  do. 

Tb  tw  doiTMl  by  traniftr  from  th«  appro- 
prlaUon  "MlUUry  p«nonn«l.  UnlUd  SUtM 
Martna  Corps." 

That  Is  the  way  to  balance  the  budget. 
What  further? 

"OtBc*  of  Public  Affaln."  D«partm«nt  of 
Dcfeoae.  S37.S00. 

A  request  for  a  budget  grant?   Oh.na 
To  b«  dcrtvcd  by  tnuufer  from  Um  ap- 

proprlauon     "MUtUry     potwmumI.     ItorliM 

Corps." 

What  else? 

Intersarrles  aetlTltlw:  "Court  of  lOUtary 
AppMls.-  941 ,400.** 

A  budget  request  for  money?    Oh.  no. 

To  b«  dcrlTad  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 

prunon  "ICntary  p«rK>nneI.  Marin*  Oorpa.- 

Whatelse? 

Department  of  tiM  navy: 
ply  and  flnanoe."  $7,400,000. 

A  request  for  money?    Oh.  no. 

To  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
prlaUon  "MiUtary  peraonnel.  Marine  Corps." 
"Sarvlcewlde  opcraUaoa,"  $3,180,000. 

A  request  for  money?  Oh.  no.  Here 
Is  the  way  to  balance  the  budget: 

To  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation "MUltary  personnel.  Marine  Corps.** 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  and  when  the 
situation  arises  that  you  reach  that  high 
estate  of  Secretary  of  Defense  and  It  Is 
Inetuibtat  upon  you.  for  whatever  rea- 
sons you  have  in  miikl.  to  balance  the 
budget  and  to  take  advantage  of  what- 
ever way  you  see  wise  In  that  great 
achievement,  may  I  suggest  you  follow 
tho  ostabllshod  practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dofenao.  Do  not  aA  formosey; 
transfer  appropriations  gtvea  by  Con- 
trass  to  tho  United  Stotes  ICarlne  Corpa. 

Ug.  ZUVIS  of  WlseonMa  Mr.  Cbair- 
■mn.  win  tho  genttsmaa  yield? 

Mr.  rLOOD.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  ot  Wisconsin.  I  weleome 
the  gentleman  to  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  been  concerned  and  who  have 
shown  by  our  actions  our  desire  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  but  the  only  thing  lack- 
ing In  his  remarks  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  one  grain  of  sincerity  In  it. 

Mr.  FU)OD.  I  do  not  understand 
what  the  gentleman  has  in  min^^  be. 
cause  he  has  never  established  to  me 
that  he  has  practiced  that  standard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Ui^. 
Ftooel  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jnranr]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  voice  obJecUon  to  the  committee  re-' 
port  telling  the  TVA  that  it  beUeves  TVA 
should  use  its  power  revenues  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  for  the  construction  of 
new  generating  units  snd  recommending 
that  TVA  so  use  its  revenues. 

TVA  does  not  have  the  legal  authority 
to  use  its  power  revenues  for  construct- 
ing new  generaUng  units  without  coming 
to  Congress  for  specific  leglsUUve  ap- 
proval. The  Appropriation  Committee 
therefore  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
tell  TVA  to  use  its  power  revenues  for 
such  purposes,  hence,  in  efTect.  the  com- 
mittee action  is  null  and  void  because  a 
law  cannot  lie  amended  by  Just  saying  so 
In  a  committee  report. 

Under  section  26  of  the  original  TVA 
Act.  TVA  did  have  the  authority  to  use 
its  power  revenues  to  construct  new  gen- 
erating units  without  coming  to  Congress 
for  specific  approval  for  such  use.  How- 
ever  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
feeling  in  Congrees  in  1935  that  the  au- 
thority given  to  TVA  was  being  misused. 
In  1935  after  extended  hearings  the 
House  passed  H.  R.  8623.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  TVA  Act. 

SecUon  26  of  this  House  bill  would 
have  required  annual  appropriation  by 
the  Congress  of  any  TVA  power  revenues 
to  be  used  by  TVA  for  operaUon  or  for 
construction  of  power  facilities. 

The  Senate  version  of  amendments  for 
the  TVA  Act  left  section  26  in  substan- 
tially the  original  form  in  that  it  per- 
mitted use  of  TVA  power  revenues  for 
new  construction  without  specific  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Government  Corporations  Subcommittee 
of  ApproprlaUons  In  1947  when  that 
committee  wrote  into  the  appropriation 
bill  certain  limitations  on  TVA  and  how 
and  where  It  could  spend  its  revenues. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress recognises  aiM!  feels  his  responsl- 
bUity  to  the  highest  degree,  but  on  occa- 
sion in  the  desire  to  have  one's  way  too 
often  some  things  are  forgotten  that 
•hould  be  remembered.  So  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  read  an  amendment  to  the  basic 
TVA  Act  which  was  made  law  In  1M7  and 
Is  still  the  law  of  the  land.  Hero  Is  the  laa- 
fuago.  Zt  li  Tory  stmpio  and  ttodontand- 
•ble,  and  rogardlOBS  of  what  aayooo  says, 
nothing  ean  bo  road  Into  this  *««T«*f^ 
meepc  oxaotly  what  it  mn  oad  oxaotlr 
wbatttflMaas.   tt rMUto as foUowi: 

None  of  the  pewsr  revenues  of  the  Tmaes. 
Me  TaUey  AoSborlty  *aU  be  used  for  tbe 
•oa$tniet»oB  of  sew  powsr-produelag  proj- 
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eets  (eaoept  for  repbteement  purposes)  un- 
less and  untU  approved  by  act  oC  Congrees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  ean  understand 
that  language,  and  I  do  not  care  how 
they  want  to  twist  It  around  to  fit  thdr 
own  wishes,  that  language  speaks  for 

I  remember  well  when  that  language 
was  written  mto  the  bill,  the  committee 
decided  the  thing  to  do  was  to  see  to  it 
that  the  TVA  came  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  whenever  they  wanted 
authority  to  spend  any  revenuee  unless 
for  replacements,  and  the  langiiage  says 
that  and  nothing  but  that  Now  cer- 
tainly a  complete  new  power  unit  is  not 
replacement  for  anything,  by  any  stretch 
<rf  the  imaglnaticm. 

We  are  the  lawmakers  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America.  If  we.  the  Uw- 
makers,  refuse  to  stand  up  and  defend 
and  uphold  the  laws  that  we  ourselves 
make,  then  America  will  soon  be  in  a 
terrible  bad  fix. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  questiim  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Did  the  gentleman  ever 
hear  before  of  a  committee  report  being 
an  act  of  Congress? 

B«r.  JENSEN.  I  certainly  never  have, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  this  attempt  to  do 
so  win  be  the  last  of  that  kind  of 
business. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  present 
section  26  of  the  TVA  act  as  amended 
and  of  the  1948  limitation  on  the  expend- 
Itiue  of  TVA  power  revenues  makes  it 
clear  that  TVA  has  the  authority  to  use 
Its  power  revenues  for  the  construction 
of  replacement  power  facilities  but  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  use  power  reve- 
nues for  the  construction  of  new  power 
producing  facilities  without  the  specific 
legislative  approval  of  the  Congress.  One 
of  TVA's  own  proponents  in  Congress 
expressed  this  Interpretation  in  these 
words: 

The  TVA  cannot  start  one  single  new  power 
facility:  It  cannot  put  $1  of  its  income  or 
any  other  funds  Into  any  new  power  faeilty. 
except  by  and  with  the  adrlce  and  dlrecUon 
Off  Congrees.  (CcHfasnsmraL  Baooao.  vol. 
100.  pt.  8.  p.  10400.) 

We  Often  hear  TVA  and  its  pnvonents 
state  or  infer  that  If  It  had  not  been  for 
TVA  the  atom  bomb  mlidit  not  have  beoi 
developed  or  the  aluminum  for  the  plane 
that  dxt)pped  the  first  bomb  might  not 
have  been  produced.  Actually,  the  Oak 
Ridge  plant  of  AEC  could  have  been 
placed  at  many  locations  In  the  country 
where  power  was  available.  Also  ABC 
constructed  their  own  steam  plant  ot 
2604XN)-kllowatt  capacity.  TVA  fur- 
nished a  peak  supply  to  AEC  of  98.200 
kilowatts  In  fiscal  year  1944  and  273,800 
kilowatts  In  1940.  The  '"•**«"itni  was 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  tho 
total  goooratlng  oapaelty  of  the  utility 
industry,  and  jtist  a  llttlo  oror  ooo-f ourth 
of  tho  TTA  oapadty  now  bting  used  fOr 
boast  beattng  tai  tho  TVA  area.  With 
regard  to  ahmdnnm  produoUoB,  in  19M 
tho  TVA  arsa  had  M  peroont  of  tho  Na- 
tion's atamiiiiim  prodnetiyo  capaeitgr, 
served  In  major  part  by  tho  alumlnam 
company'*  own  powsrplants.    By  1943 


the  TVA  area  was  down  to  19  percent  of 
the  Nattoi's  productive  capacity  for  alu- 
minum With  TVA  power  supplying  only 
part  of  19  percent  of  aluminum  capacity 
one  wanders  how  TVA  can  claim  pre- 
eminence in  alimilnum  production. 

lAst  year  we  heard  testimony  about 
what  a  wonderful  record  TVA  had  with 

IS.'S^  ^'J'^  "  ■*«°«  »^«»»«  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  records 
would  not  list  any  TVA  steam  electric 
gwierating  plant  among  the  first  18  most 
efiicient  steam  electric  plants  in  ttie 
country.  Of  course,  this  is  in  keephig 
with  the  usual  TVA  propaganda 

e,  cLSL?f*'^^  °°  ***«  "^A  request  for 
83.500.000  to  start  construction  of  a  new 
unit  at  the  John  Sevier  steam  plant  I 
dlsckwed  that  TVA  back  to  1937  was  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals  that  It  had  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  go  toto  the  power  busi- 
ness by  contending  that  such  power 
operations  only  were  Incidental  to  navl- 
gatiim  and  fiood  contrtd.  The  TVA 
statonent  to  the  court  said  that  -The 
defendant  Teimessee  Valley  Authority 
has  disposed  of  and  will  dispose  of  only 
sucdi  electric  energy  as  is  generated  from 
waterpower  inevitably  created  by  the 
operaticm  of  tlie  said  dams  tot  navlga- 
tlMx  and  flood  control,  and  which  is  not 
needed  for  governmental  purposes  and 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted";  and 
made  other  statements  as  to  TVA  au- 
thority and  totent. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  TVA  has 
not  honored  all  their  solonn  statements 
made  to  the  high  Umted  States  court. 
The  record  since  then  leaves  little  al- 
ternative than  to  believe  tha«  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  deceive  the  court 
as  to  TVA's  totentions.  The  record 
shows  that  2  years  earlier  the  TVA  legal 
staff  in  preparing  for  the  lawsuits  then 
beeettlng  TVA  had  a  conference  with 
the  engineers  on  the  question  of  what 
should  and  shoidd  not  be  said  to  engi- 
neering reports  with  reference  to  the 
power  situation  and  the  econmnic  as- 
pects of  any  water-control  program 
which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
develops. 

TVA  ofllcials  had  gone  over  a  copy  of 
the  preliminary  report  on  the  propoeed 
development  of  the  Hiwassee  River,  in- 
dicating In  pencil  numerous  deletions, 
changes,  and  qualifications  which 
should  be  made  in  this  report  to  avoid 
any  Implications  of  questionable  or  im- 
constitutional  activities,  with  the 
thought  to  mtod  that  a  copy  of  one  of 
these  reports  might  be  subpenaed.  or  by 
other  means  get  toto  the  hands  of  the 
<qn>onents  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority; and  that  this  report,  even  ss 
writtMi.  with  considerable  care  to  avoid 
such  questions,  raises  many  doubts  as 
to  the  planning  of  our  apint)ach  In  the 
whole  matter  of  planning. 

Among  tho  suggestions  reported  to 
have  been  made  by  tho  TVA  Legal  Ol- 
Hslon  were  tho  following: 

Ttoae  down  system  power  studies  sod 
avoid  mttmstlag  tlMt  TsniiMsss  Valley  Au- 
thortty  has  say  powwr  profrsm  •  •  •. 

rut  sn  reeoaneadstloas  on  a  bypothetleal 
bssis  sad  drew  no  eonelosloB  ss  to  wbethsr 
they  staovld  be  developed  by  the  ~ 
Vslley  Aumorlty  or  by  emer  a«MM 

BO  meeifls  tennmineiidstloii  for  the ,_ 

It  of  a  stream  or  a  project,  but  ratber 
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Mm  aD  «h«  wmf  tfcrmul  tk«  r*. 
port  «kft«  It  li  joK  •  poaM*  KhMM.  wltb- 
<mt  wwin— MUtloo  fhiit  M  to  Um  om  to 

_  Aygd  Miy  ^Poeatkmef  eoate  q»eiflca]ly  to 
-'  ■**"».  flood  cootrol.  uid  pow«r.  Ho 
ibo«M  b*  BUMto  to  alloeato  tlMM 
*a  «Mtar  to  wikmtote  th«  cost  of  gcn- 
_  .  mm.  Dot  to  •vnt  aoMMDUkg  mwl 
te  MM  «i  thte  avfelMt.  to  auto  tiM  Mramp- 
ttoa  that  tlM  dMMu  loaka.  r— lutii.  aod 
•a  IffurtoiMnio—  ■hould  •rWtnrUy  b* 
AavvM  agatost  MTlcatloQ  aad  flood  control, 
•nd  tmtf  tbm  coat  of  poirar  gtiufctuiM  and 
fnwtJBg   »qn^an«Bt   ■hooJd   b«   cbvgcd 


Tou  may  aak  what  this  has  to  do  with 
the  prcMnt  question  on  the  TVA  request 
for  funds  to  continue  the  expansion  of 
tti  power  empire.  It  is  to  give  Ooociess 
•ad  the  people  Jusl  a  aaaU  part  of  the 
loBf  record  of  mlsrepreeentation  and 
•nhterfuae  on  the  part  of  TVA  in  Its  ex- 
pansi<Hi  from  the  small  navigation  and 
Hood-control  development  with  inei- 
dantal  power  that  Congress  was  told 
would  not  cost  more  than  9150  mittion. 
Into  the  present  $2  hUlion  eleetric  power 


Are  we  to  set  idly  bgr  while  members 

?!  HUL"**^  '^^  *«**  ■**«•  ^^  told 
the  TVA  engineers  not  to  admit  that 
TVA  had  a  power  program,  adrtoe  the 
TVA  directors  to  figuratively  thumb 
^^Mir  noees  at  the  Congress  by  spending 
the  po#er  reveiiues  to  eonstnact  new 
generating  units  without  the  approval 
of  Oosigress.  after  Congrees  had  spectfl- 
caUy  refused  to  approve  such  use. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  cannot  have  the 
whrie  record  of  TVA  from  ita  inception 
to  the  present.  Reading  the  TVA  an- 
waal  reports  and  the  almost  limitless 
TVA  publicity  releases  one  would  think 
^  •  *^^°^  rirtute  and  accomplish- 
amt  However  the  record  givee  quite 
a  dUferent  story: 

Flood  control  by  permanently  flooding 
out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  most  productloB  lands  of  the  Tenncs- 
•e^Wver  Valley. 

Ptaoeertng  of  mral  electrification  by 
nralnc  behind  the  national  average  for 
S^?^  1«  years,  3  out  of  4  farms 
Whout  running  water,  and  farm  use  of 
•MeMeenergy  below  the  national  aver- 
•le  even  with  the  subsidiied  low  power 
Tate. 

DIMilbutQrt  of  TVA  power  operating 
IB  the  nd  and  with  per  customer  aver! 
•ff«  power  um  below  the  national  average 
•v»  toder  the  eobiidM  iow^i 


fceii  ^ii;ri«5fT225?*  ou^t  hm  not 

■*P*  PflM  wkb  eeooomie  and  lodaetrlfll 
oi  othflr  flMtlM  ot  the 


UgimjnetoJ  imifled  operatloo  of  a 
wh««^er  bflfltn  wtUeb  left  several  TVA 
MMrvom  alMet  dry  aad  which  eould 
aot  haw  bappeiMd  vwlir  proper  opera. 
Mod  for  navigation  and  flood  eontroL 
The  press  hae  earrted  nomeroas  stories 
«nd  ptetwes  of  dry  lakes. 

A  eoal  porebase  poUey  that  resulted 
SB  eoal  reserves  for  over  S  mffllon  kilo- 
watts of  TVA  steam  generating  plant 
Mpadty  being  down  to  12  to  16  days' 
mpphr.  Thie  has  been  characterized  as 
criminal    negUgeneeu      Normal    utility 


praetloe  le  te  carry  90  to  120  days'  supply 
of  eoal  onhand. 

TiMoe  and  other  reeordi  of  TVA  oper- 
atleoe  and  results  do  not  jwsdfy  nor  sub> 
•tantlate  the  many  TVA  claims  of  ae- 
comphsfament 

It  seems  that  the  time  long  has  penscrt 
to  require  the  TVA  to  meet  some  of  the 
many  dalaas  it  has  made  in  the  past. 
TVA  said  its  power  ratce  were  to  be  a 
yardetlek.  and  would  provide  for  interest 
at  i^  percent  on  the  power  inveetment. 
local,  state,  and  Federal  taxes  equiva- 
lent to  the  rate  paid  by  taxpaylng  utill- 
tiee.  depreciation,  all  operating  expensee, 
and  would  amortise  all  the  TVA  invest-' 
ment 

Is  there  any  vmlld  reason  why  the  TVA 
area  Should  not  pay  their  fair  share  of 
Federal  taxee:  why  they  should  not  pay 
the  interest  eoet  to  the  taxpayers  on 
the  funds  advanced  to  TVA;  why  they 
should  not  provide  for  all.  not  Just  a 
part  of  the  legitimate  eosts  of  doing  busi- 
ness Just  hke  other  utllltiee?  Is  there 
any  valid  reaeon  why  the  area  in  which 
this  Federal  electric  power  empire  can 
operate  should  not  be  prescribed?  I 
think  not  and  I  am  sure  a  majority  ef 
our  people  also  think  not. 

TVA  has  relegated  Congress  to  a  back 
seat  when  It  comes  to  control  over  the 
■pending  of  taxpayers'  money  for  power 
expansion. 

On  July  1. 1955.  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  by  a  decisive  vote  of  13 
to  10.  told  TVA  that  it  could  not  use  its 
power  proceeds  for  expansion  purposes 
without  congressional  approval  before 
the  fact. 

In  spite  of  this  clear  dlrecUve.  TVA  has 
Kone  ahead  and  obligated  FedeQQ  fimds 
by  issuing  letters  of  Intent  covering  the 
acquislUon  of  major  equipment  for  a 
fourth  generating  unit  at  Its  John  Sevier 
plant.  In  clear  dettance  of  Congrees  it 
has  sUted  openly  that  it  believes  it  has 
the  authority  to  expend  its  power  reve- 
nues for  this  purpose  without  prior 
approval  by  Cotigress. 

The  history  of  the  John  Sevier  steam 
ptont  is  a  case  in  point  On  September 
13,  1955.  without  coming  to  Congress  for 
approval,  TVA  issued  letters  of  intent 
covering  the  acquisition  of  major  equip- 
ment for  this  plant.  Some  5  months 
later,  on  Ptobruary  8.  1956.  Congress  was 
Bottfied  of  TVA's  Independent  action 
whra  the  Budget  Bureau  submitted  Its 
request  for  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1996.  Included  among  these 
nquMto  was  one  from  TVA  for  an  Initial 
appropriation  of  UJ  minion  to  start 
eonetnietkm  work  on  a  I2S  million  ■^<^«- 
tlon  to  the  John  Sfvjfr  plaS^ 
T^TJiJ^*'^  ^^  Congrmi  in  a  box. 
K  ^5!??*"  "^  ^«^  TVA's  raqueat. 

tent  TVA  has  imucd.  Is  UaUo  for  a  major 
■hflre  of  whatever  eosU  have  aeenied  in 
the  6-month  period  slnee  theee  letters 
were  Issued.  On  the  other  hand.  If  Con- 
frms  goes  akmg  with  TVA's  use  of  power 
rei|«mies  te  this  instance.  It  glvsa  Its  taelt 
approval  to  the  "act-flrst-get-permls- 
Mon-later*  theory  under  whkh  TVA  has 
operated.  In  short,  TVA  has  already 
njade  up  Congress'  mind  that  money 
■ImU  be  spent  at  John  Sevier. 

This  current  actton  by  TVA  reveals  a 
shocking  disregard  for  congressional  au- 


thority.   It  Indlcatee  that  Coivicm  must 
tighten  Its  eontrol  over  TVA. 

Cleariy.  the  time  has  come  to  make 
certain  that  TVA's  future  actions  are 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  OongTem. 
rather  than  making  oongreaslonal  action 
dependent  upon  a  condition  of  TVA  lik- 
ing and  then  submit  it  to  the  Cmigress. 
requesting  the  Congress  to  approve 
questionable  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
TVA. 

■ow  TO  mx  womwtMitm  too  UA^wm'r  atrt 
WKhout  question,  the  TVA  area  needs 
more  power.  Like  every  other  section  of 
the  country,  power  demands  in  the  area 
served  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the 
past  decade. 

But.  unlike  other  areas.  Tennessee  is 
compounding  Its  power-shortage  prob- 
lems by  streesing  the  ready  availability 
of  cheap  electricity  te  its  current,  ag- 
gressive promotion  <»*mpaiy»%  designed  to 
attract  new  Industry  to  the  State. 

FXir  example,  the  New  York  Times  for 
January  33.  1956.  carried  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Commission  with  the  bold 
type  headline  "Industrial  Power  as  Low 
as  6.03  Mills  Per  Kilowatt-Hour."  And 
a  booklet  put  out  by  the  Commission 
boasts: 

Orcr  the  n«xt  S  y«an  aooi*  3%  blUkm 
kUovatta  will  be  •fiftiteM*  |n  Um  TVA  raglon 
Xor  InduMrUi  d*T*k)pin«oL  Ocncrmllj.  TVA 
power  rate*  are  SO  percent  to  46  percent  be- 
low the  national  average.  •  •  •  A  recent 
•tudy  for  a  small  northern  manufacturer 
revealed  that  hie  annual  power  Mil  of  flS.- 
las  couM  be  redvoed  to  approstoiatoly  •S.OOO 
in  Ter 


Thus  we  have  the  curious  picture  of  an 
area,  already  caught  te  the  pinch  of  a 
power  shortage,  yet  actively  engaged  te 
hiring  still  more  large-scale  users  of 
power  to  the  area.  In  effect.  Tennessee 
is  selling  somethteg  it  has  not  gotr- 
worse.  Is  getting  away  with  It. 

The  potet  is.  of  course,  that  If  Indus- 
try reacts  favorably  and  k)cates  te  T*n- 
nessee.  the  resultant  greatly  aggravated 
power  shortage  can  then  be  used  as  Jus- 
tification for  increased  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  the  construction  of  additional 
powerplants.  When  these  are  btillt.  the 
power  they  prodtjce  can  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  luring  stin  more  Industry.  This, 
te  torn,  win  create  new  shortages  which 
will  be  oeed  as  the  excuse  for  building 
flaere  generattag  plants.  Once  set  te  mo- 
tion, thto  eyele  can  be  repeated  orn  and 
oyer  agate  from  now  on  at  your  Mpgnse 
Mr.  Taxpayer. 

ThflMtMtlM  mlfht  be  eendoofld-and 
twn  admtrod  as  an  exeellent  example 
of"gimmminihlp"-were  It  not  for  one 
tfM  fBct.  And  that  fa«t  Is  that  TVA 
!2?21'!2«^W"ty  UBder  law  for  lerv. 
teg  tedustrlal  customers.  lu  only  f  une- 
tton.  under  the  authority  grant«l  It  by 
Congram,  Is  to  make  its  surplus  power 
available  to  Its  prefeued  eustomera— 
the  mnnletpaUties.  REA  eooperatf ve  and 
federal  agencies  te  the  TVA  area.  In- 
dustrial Anns  are  not  Ipref  erence  cus- 
tomers "—te  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
buy  their  power  from  TVA  at  a  rate 
20  percent  less  than  that  paid  by  the 
preference  customers  who  are  supposed 
to  have  first  claim  to  TVA  power. 
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Last  year,  for  ersmple  aeewding  to 
TVA's  annual  report  for  fiscal  1965~ 
slightly  more  than  6  billion  kflmratt 
hours  of  TVA  eleetrietty  was  sold  to  theee 
private  Industilal  firms.  This  amounts 
to  14  percent  of  TVA's  total  poerer  pro- 
duction for  the  period.  In  view  of  the 
admitted  power  shortage  te  the  area,  it 
seems  fair  to  wonder  why  TVA  has  not 
taken  the  obvious  step  of  «H^~»>Mfy  tts 
contracts  with  theee  nonpreference  cus- 
tomers and  letting  them  supply  their 
own  power  needs  either  by  purehaae  from 
companies  outside  the  TVA  area  or  by 
construction  of  their  own  powerplants. 
This  simple— and  Justifiable — step  would 
amount  to  increasing  TVA's  preeent 
power  capacity  by  14  percent  without  ex- 
pending another  cent  of  taxpayers' 
money  for  a  new  plant  or  an  additional 
generator. 

In  sh<M^  te  this  instance.  TVA  might 
wen  heed  the  word  of  the  late  Bfmstor 
George  W.  Norris— the  father  of  TVA— 
who  once  said: 

My  own  Idea  would  be  (that)  before  we 
e-ould  permit  electricity  to  be  uaed  by  Mr. 
I^ird  to  make  automobUea.  it  ought  to  be 
glTen  to  the  people  to  light  their  homaa. 
to  cook  their  meals,  to  run  their  washing 
machines,  at  the  lowest  poMlble  price. 
That  eomes  nearer  to  giving  It  to  ererybody. 
because  If  you  give  tt  to  one  num  to  manu- 
facture with,  and  he  is  in  eompetltton  with 
a  man  who  does  not  have  that  power,  all  he 
does  Is  to  Just  cut  under  the  other  fellow 
enough  to  sell  his  product,  and  h»  make*  a 
big  profit  himself.' 

If  TVA  eould  only  bring  Itself  to  fol- 
low this  advice— if  it  could  only  bear 
the  thought  of  limiting  its  responsibili- 
ties to  those  outhned  te  existing  legisla- 
tion—it could  do  much  to  solve  its  own 
problems.  For.  as  we  have  seen,  the 
power  shortage  of  the  TVA  area  is  largely 
self  Impoeed:  first,  by  the  insistence  of 
TVA  on  discharging  a  utiUty  re^wnsi- 
billty  to  nonpreference  industrial  firms; 
second,  by  the  activity  of  Teimessee  te 
tising  the  lure  of  cheap  power  to  draw 
even  more  nonpreference.  laru-scale 
users  teto  the  area  from  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

Instead  of  taking  the  obvious  and 
logical  steps.  TVA  has  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  consider  any  other  solution  to 
the  area's  power  shortage  problem  ex- 
eept  that  of  eontinued  expansion  at  the 
contteued  expense  of  the  United  8Ut«s 
taxpayer. 

Ur.  MAROlf.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  mteutas  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  llfr.BAOcyl. 

Mr.  TABEIL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yWld  9 
mteotas  to  the  gentleman  from  W66t 
Virginia  (Mr.  BsiLgrl, 

Mr.  BAILKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  exprees  my  thaoks  to  the  lentto- 
nen  on  the  mAJorlty  and  mUnortty  sldts 
for  their  liberal  oOer  of  time.  I  ean 
assure  you  I  wUl  not  eoneume  the  f uU  7 
mteutes  which  have  been  aUottad  me. 

Mr.  CluUrman,  I  have  aiked  for  this 
time  te  order  to  alert  my  eollaagues  te 
the  House  to  a  situation  that  Is  unusual 
Indeed  te  this  lefflslatlon.  I  refer  to  the 
Item  there  where  you  are  proposing  to 
appropriate  $3<^  mmion  to  the  Atomic 

*Musel«  Shoals,  bearings  before  Bcnato 
Agrtculture  and  FtoresUy  Committee.  eTth 
Congress,  ad  sees.,  on  8.  SiaO»  p.  628. 
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BMTgy  Commission  and  then  by  pcoel- 
sion  te  your  eommtttoe  report  attempt 
to  authortie  the  Atomic  Snorgy  Qmmito- 
slon  to  use  tts  surplus  »»m*^*^t  m  the 
eonstruetion  of  added  facmtleB  to  pro- 
duce power  te  the  Tenneesee  Valley.  Let 
me  say  that  this  is  a  dangeroiM  proce- 
dure; it  ts  a  very,  very  grave  d^aitme 
from  the  ordinary  legislative  prooedures 
to  attempt  to  do  that  and  not  put  It  defi- 
nitely teto  legislation  of  some  kted  or  to 
increaee  that  item  te  the  appn^irlatlon 
bin  to  the  amount  neceesary  to  bidld  *h*» 
steam  iHant  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authortty  Is  askteg  the  privilege  to  build. 

Let  us  see  what  is  back  of  aU  of  this. 
West  VirginU.  as  you  wlU  recaU.  Is  the 
largest  bituminous  coal-producing  State 
te  the  Union.  We  are  vitally  teterested. 
We  are  teterested.  of  course,  te  the  ccm- 
structicm  of  a  steam  lAant,  but  letme  say 
to  you  that  this  authority  as  I  read  it  te 
the  report  doee  not  confine  itself  to  the 
construction  of  steam-plant  facilities,  it 
Is  not  ctmflned  to  this  qne  project.  It  is 
giving  authority  to  the  Tenneesee  Valley 
Authority  to  build  any  tjrpe  of  structure 
it  wants  to  build.  It  could  even  tap  the 
Big  Inch  pipeline  which  rune  from  Texas 
to  the  East,  pipe  gas  over  there  and  pro- 
duce electricity  with  this  ^eap  gas  from 
Texas.  They  could  build  additional 
hydroelectric  plants  out  of  their  earn- 
ings. 

As  I  remember  it.  they  turned  bade 
last  year  unused  about  $72  million  of 
their  earnings  teto  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Statee.  If  you  sjre  gotiig  to  give 
them  authority,  let  us  confine  it  to  this 
one  particular  project  and  not  give  them 
blanket  authority  to  proceed  to  biiOd 
any  type  of  structure  they  wknt  to  build 
with  no  limit  on  time  te  which  they 
might  do  this.  They  might  oontteue  for 
years.  Unless  the  Congress  took  direct 
action  they  might  eontteue  for  years  tp 
use  every  cent  of  that  $70  miUion  a  year 
earnings  for  plant  expansion-  It  ought 
to  be  confined  to  the  one  particular  plant 
te  question  that  is  tevolved  te  the  ap- 
propriaticm  of  $3  h^  million  which  every- 
body knows  win  not  be  sufllclent  to  build 
this  faculty. 

West  Virginia,  as  I  mM  before,  is  teter- 
ested. its  coal  operators  are  interested, 
the  eoal  miners  of  Weet  Virginia  are  in- 
terested. Let  me  ten  you  just  what  Is 
going  on.  The  State  of  West  Virginia 
lost  a  tremendously  Mg  plant  of  the 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.  withto  the  past  10 
days  or  3  weaks.  Why?  That  plMit  le 
going  to  Alabama.  The  argument  was 
that  they  eould  get  eleetric  power  from 
the  Tsnnsmn  Valley  Authority  ebaaper 
than  they  ooidd  get  It  in  Wast  Vlrfinla, 
Fapers  were  all  drawn  up  to  loeate  that 
plant  In  West  Virginia,  but  an  ef  a  eud- 
den,  by  reaeon  of  a  lower  Md  for  power 
from  the  Tenneesee  VaUey  Autbortty, 
Weet  Vbvlnia  lost  this  tremendous  plant 
which  would  have  oonsumed  2  mUlioD 
tons  of  eoal  ammaUy. 

We  are,  therefore,  vitally  teterested. 
We  want  to  buOd  eome  steam  plante  be- 
eauee  It  furnishes  a  market  for  eoal,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  give  Uanket  authml^ 
to  bulM  any  other  type. 

I  am  speaking  for  the  to  or  SI  oongres- 
slonal  districts  that  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  coal  production  and  are  vi- 
tally teterested  te  this  legislatkm.    We 


want  no  part  of  It.  We  wOI  either  vote 
to  Twwsmnit  year  bffl  or  vote  against  it 
cn  final  pamage  unlea  ttiat  potet  te  the 
committee  report  can  be  dadfled,  oon- 
flnning  tt  to  this  one  particular  proieck 

Mr.  JOMKB  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chahr- 
man,  win  the  gentieman  yieULT 

Mr.  BAILKY.  I  yiekl  to  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Alahama 

Mr.  JONB3  of  Alabama.  Doee  the 
gentleman  know  that  the  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num Co.  Is  goteg  to  bnOd  a  plant  at 
Rcvenswood.  W.  Va.? 

Mr.  BAIIfY.  Certainly  I  know  it,  a 
$200  million  or  $218  million  plant.  One 
Is  i»mctieally  eomideted,  and  they  arc 
buUdIng  an  additional  one.    Tes. 

Mr.  JCHIES  of  Alabama.  The  gentte- 
man  from  West  Virginia  stated,  as  I  un- 
derstood him  to  say.  that  the  reason 
Reynolds  gave  for  going  to  Muscle  Shoals 
was  the  differential  in  power  rates. 

Mr.  BAII2rr.    That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  JONES  ot  Alabama  On  what 
authortty  does  the  gentleman  teU  the 
Committee  that  that  was  the  deciding 
factor? 

Mr.  BAILE7.  On  the  authority  of  the 
Appalachian  Power  Co.,  of  West  Virginia, 
who  had  the  ccmtract  ready  for  the  sig- 
nature oi  the  Reynolds  Co..  and  they 
backed  down  at  the  last  mtetite  and  said 
they  wtn  going  to  Alabama. 

Mr.  JOKES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man means  the  same  ccMnpany  that  ob- 
tained a  tax  amortization  for  $36.6  mil- 
lion to  consti-uct  its  plant  and  given  an 
teterest-free  loan  te  the  amount  of  $16 
million  to  build  the  p^t? 

Mr.  BAnZT.  I  do  not  know  the  de- 
tails. I  assume  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  Appalachian  Power  Co. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Tes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  may  be  true.  I 
am  not  discussing  that  angle  of  it  at  aU. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAII£Y.  I  yiekl  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  There  is  nothing  te- 
vdved  here  except  the  fourth  unit  at 
the  J<^m  Sevier  idant.  The  gmtleman 
wanted  to  know  if  it  was  confined  to  this 
one  thing.  Yes,  the  budget  estimate  Is 
eonflned  to  the  one  unit.  There  are 
three  units  te  there,  and  this  le  the 
fourth  imit  at  this  plant 

Mr.  BAILIY.    Z>oes  the  wording  of    ^ 
the  committee  report  tie  it  down  to  that?     ' 
That  Is  the  point  I  am  raising,  exactly. 
It  does  not. 

Mr,  iUBAUT.  That  Is  aU  that  li  to 
the  •stinmte;  just  dealing  with  this  one 
fubjeet. 

Mr,BAIXJnr.  Then,  the  gentleman  li 
ttning  me  that  you  are  not  giving 
blanket  authority  to  the  TVA  to  nw 
those  f  tmds  to  the  f utitre  for  ottier  ex- 
pansloMf  I  would  Uke  to  have  that 
onestlon  answered. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  TVA  Is  not  to  do 
what  the  gentleman  Is  talking  about 
The  nwsldent  endorsed  three  new  units 
to  existing  projects  and  recommended 
apptoprlatlans  to  Initiate  one  unit  im- 
medls^ely.  The  committee  beUeves  that 
if  ftmds  are  available  for  tmits  at  ex- 
isting projects,  such  funds  should  be 
used  Instead  ot  Congress  making  appro- 
priations. I  might  say  that  aU  units 
wiUusecoaL 
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Mr.  TABXR.  Ur.  Chalxman.  X  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  BLLawoem]. 

Mr.  XLUBWORTH.  Mr.  ChalnnaA.  I 
would  Uke  to  dlreet  the  Attention  of  tbe 
committee  to  tbe  section  of  the  bill  hftv- 
ing  to  do  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man* 
agament  and  espedally  to  the  section  of 
the  report  on  page  22.  I  beUere  that 
the  committee  inadrertently  struck 
some  funds  out  of  the  budget  request 
which  should  be  included  in  this  bill.  I 
am  going  to  submit  some  facts  to  the 
committee  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  if  tbe  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  members  can  agree  with  me. 
perhaps  an  amendment  might  be  ac- 
cepted or  offered  by  the  committee  on 
tbeHoor. 

The  paragraph  In  the  report  under 
tbe  heading  "Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment" states,  under  the  subheading 
"Construction,"  that: 

Tba  budget  Mtlmat*  oT  ta  million  for  me- 
calwratlng  tbe  acceae  Rwd  program  In  tbe 
Oregon  end  CelUomia  lend  grmnt  eree  bee 
been  dleeUowed. 

Now,  let  me  explain  to  the  committee 
that  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington is  produced  more  than  half  of  all 
of  the  lumber  and  wood  products  used 
in  tbe  United  States.  About  half  of  it 
comes  from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Again,  about  half  of  that  comes  from 
the  O.  and  C.  area  which  is  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government.  About  70 
percent  of  all  the  raw  material  for  the 
production  of  these  products  comes  from 
land  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
sb  that  any  money  appropriated  here 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or 
for  the  Forest  Service,  tending  to  accele- 
rate, to  manage  properly  and  efficiently 
this  land  of  the  United  States  which 
produces  revenue  in  the  form  of  money 
from  the  sale  of  timber — any  appropria- 
tion made  for  that  purpose  is  not  an  ex- 
penditure: it  is  mere^  an  amount  of 
money  used  in  management.  In  other 
words,  the  money  is  rvtumed  10  for  1. 

With  reference  to  tbe  $2  million  for 
access  roads,  a  ratbsr  ttmisoal  situation 
exists;  and  I  believe  the  subcommittee 
may  have  overlooked  it.  That  is.  the  $2 
million  which  the  budget  requested  to 
be  appropriated  is  actually  money  which 
belongs  to  the  counties  in  the  O.  and  C. 
land-grant  area.  The  counties  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  In  which  this  access 
road  program  is  located,  in  which  the 
O.  and  C.  lands  are  located,  are  willing 
to  have  the  Government's  property  in- 
creased in  value  by  the  creation  of  access 
roads  through  the  use  of  $2  million  which 
otherwise  would  be  paid  to  the  counties. 
The  Congress  in  this  case  would  be 
merely  taking  $2  million  of  county  reve- 
nue and  turning  it  over  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  for  the  construction  of 
access  roads.  $2  million  which  otherwise 
would  go  to  the  counties. 

When  the  regular  appropriation  bin 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  1057  was  before  the 
committee,  the  committee  very  wisely 
agreed  to  increase  the  appropriation  for 
tbe  acceleration  of  timber  sales  in  the 
area.  Tbe  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
Indaded  money  for  access  roads,  $4  mil- 
boo  e<  tbe  kind  that  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned: money  that  belonged  to  the 
counties  actually,  but  was  put  in  the 


biU  for  tbe  purpose  of  building 
roads  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Chatxman.  we  are  short  of  timber 
In  this  area  which  furnishes  half  of  the 
lumber  and  other  wood  products  of  the 
United  Stotes.  Most  of  the  timber  cut 
comes  from  Government  land.  If  we 
continue  to  be  short  of  timber,  you  know 
what  will  happen  under  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  price  of  lumber 
and  other  wood  products  inevitably  must 
go  up.  There  is  being  created  in  this 
instance  a  condition  of  scarcity  by  fail- 
ing to  provide  money  necessary  to  prop- 
erly manage  the  lands  which  furnish  the 
raw  materials  for  the  wood  products, 
thereby  cutting  down  the  supply  of  those 
products  and  increasing  the  price  to  the 
consumer  all  over  the  United  States. 

When  the  committee  accelerated  the 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  1B67,  that 
was  a  very  good  move,  very  sound.  But 
the  fiscal  year  1957  begins  July  1,  1955. 
The  lumber  and  logging  business  is  a 
seasonal  business.  The  months  of  Bday 
and  June  are  exceedingly  important  in 
the  harvesting  of  the  forest  crop  owned 
by  the  United  States.  So  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  very  reasonably  came  to  the 
committee  and  said.  "Let  us  step  the  pro- 
gram up  according  to  the  season.  Let  us 
have  some  money  in  a  supple^iental  bill 
to  get  this  entire  program  going  and  not 
only  for  all  of  fiscal  1957  but  beginning 
in  May  of  1050." 

So  I  am  appealing  to  the  Committee 
to  understand  these  (acts,  and  to  do  pre- 
cisely in  a  supplemental  bill  what  was 
done,  what  was  approved  by  the  House 
in  the  regular  bill,  and  move  tho  entire 
acceleration  of  the  timber  harvest,  on 
the  O.  and  C.  lands  in  particular,  up  for 
the  2  months  of  May  and  June. 

What  I  have  said  also  applies  to  the 
item  for  the  Forest  Service  wherein 
1200,000  was  cut. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  committee  came  in  with  the  regular 
bill  it  said  that  the  biU  provided  more 
money  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  for  timber  and  for  every 
other  purpose  in  the  biU.  The  sustained 
yield  is  780  million  feet,  and  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  put  the  cut  up  above  that. 
Sooner  or  later,  that  is  going  to  come 
back  down  and  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
industry. 

Mr.  SLLSWORTH.  It  should  be 'un- 
derstood that  the  amount  we  harvest  in 
the  national  forests  and  on  the  O.  and  C. 
land  is  definitely  limited  by  what  we  call 
the  allowable  cut.  What  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  seeks  to  do.  and  the  Forest 
Service,  is  to  harvest  from  those  lands 
up  to  the  allowable  cut.  If  we  do  less 
than  that,  then  the  timber  less  than  the 
allowable  cut  is  wasted. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  think  the  allowable 
cut  is  780  million  feet,  and  is  being  over- 
run while  getting  out  damaged  timber. 
You  want  to  put  it  up  higher. 

Mr.  EIX£WORTH.  We  want  to  put  It 
up  to  the  point  which  will  be  permitted 
on  the  basis  of  a  proper  inventory. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  Is  probably  beyond 
that  now  because  of  salvage. 


Mr.SUfWORTH.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure.  Does  the  gentleman  refer  to  fiscal 
1067.  or  tbe  present  date? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  At  tbe  present  date 
and  up  to  fiscal  1057.  you  want  to  put  it 
up  to  840  million  board-feet  You  wlU 
be  coming  in  here  in  another  year 
hollering.  "Just  look  what  we  did." 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  U  the  840  U 
allowed  on  the  basis  of  an  up-to-date 
inventory  that  is  the  proper  figure. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Seven  hundred  and 
eighty  is  tbe  sustained  yield.  If  you  go 
up  to  the  other  one  srou  are  going  out  of 
bounds.  Then  srou  are  going  to  come 
back  here  in  a  couple  of  years  and  say  we 
made  a  mistake.  More  money  was  given 
in  the  Interior  Department  bill  for  1057 
than  at  any  other  time.  Had  we  given 
them  $50  million  they  would  be  in  for  a 
supplement  and  put  394  men  to  work  and 
get  a  running  start  on  next  year.  If  the 
committee  was  with  them  and  gave  them 
$50  million,  they  would  say.  "All  right, 
come  on  with  more  money." 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  After  all.  that  is 
a  perfectly  logical  and  reasonable  situ- 
ation in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington for  the  reason,  that  until  quite 
recently  the  wood  products  Industries 
were  harvesting  from  lands  owned  by 
themselves  under  private  ownership. 
That  timber  is  virtually  gone.  Now  the 
Industry  depends  about  70  percent  upon 
harvesting  the  crop  of  the  national 
forests  and  O.  and  C.  and  the  cut  of  FM- 
eral  timber  is  increasing. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  is  what  I  said. 
When  we  doubled  It  for  this  next  year 
we  raised  it  $2,400,000  for  access  roads 
in  there.  We  went  out  of  bounds  in  giv- 
ing you  the  money.  Now  you  want  to 
come  along  and  get  a  nmning  start  at 
it. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Natuarally  we 
want  to  accelerate  the  operation  to  tbe 
sustained  jrield  capacity  of  the  land. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  You  are  up  to  thst 
operation  now.  You  want  to  go  up 
beyond  that 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  May  T  direct  the 
gentleman's  attention  particularly  to  the 
$2-mlllion  item,  which  I  am  sure  he 
understands  is  money  that  actually  be- 
longs to  the  counties. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  understand  that 
It  will  go  back  to  the  counties. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Yes.  They  are 
very  close  to  the  situation.  They  under- 
stand exactly,  much  better  than  we  do. 
what  the  situation  is.  They  have  said 
to  the  Department  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  I  guess  to  the  committee. 
"We  want  you  to  take  this  money  which 
is  ours  and  which  will  go  into  our  treas- 
uries, and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
spend  it  on  these  roads  because  we  need 
the  employment,  we  need  to  keep  the 
industry  going."  That  is  all  we  have 
asked. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  appropriation  for 
1957  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  House. 
The  net  effect  of  allowing  the  Supple- 
mental fimds  would  be  to  create  a  bal- 
ance in  the  amounts  provided  for  1957 
which  would  remain  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  that  fiscal  year  or  be  applied  to 
construction  program  items  of  lower  pri- 
ority. Neither  is  considered  necessary 
at  this  time. 
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Mr.  BUBWOBTH.  I  disagree  with 
the  statement  in  the  report.  When  tbe 
gentleman  refers  to  roads  of  less  priority, 
I  think  that  is  reaching  out  for  a  phrase 
because  these  roads  are  planned  and  they 
are  all  on  approximately  tbe  same  pri- 
ority. 

I  do  urge  that  you  give  this  matter 
some  further  oonsideraUon  and  agree  to 
put  in  tbe  $2  million. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  aerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment.  / 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Cbaptb  I 

■ABTMSMT  or  AOtHCXTVtVttM 


Affrieultural  Research  Serviot 
fleleriee   and   Kspenaee 

Par  eddltUmel  emounte  tat  "Beleriee  and 
czpeneee."  ee  foUowe: 

"Reeeercb."  •1.317.590: 

"Plent  end  anlmel  dU(«ee  end  pect  eon- 
trol."  11.527.780.  of  wblcb  $500,000  eball  be 
apportioned  tor  um  pxinuant  to  eection  3879 
of  tbe  Rerlaed  Statotee,  at  amended,  for  tbe 
control  of  outbreak*  of  Int ecta  and  plant  die- 
eaeee  under  tbe  Joint  n  solution  approved 
liay  0.  loss  (7  U.  a  C.  I4S-148e).  and  tbe 
Act  of  August  13.  1954,  (7  U.  8.  C.  148).  to 
tbe  extent  neoeseary  to  meet  emergency  oon- 
dltlons:  and 

"Meat  Inspection."  $1,048,090. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  concur  in  the 
statements  just  made  by  my  friend  and 
eoUeagiie  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Bllswosth]. 

The  Forest  Service  asked  tbe  commit- 
tee for  an  additional  $500,000  to  process 
the  sale  of  additional  federally  owned 
timber.  The  Budget  Bureau  aw>roved 
this  request  The  Blsenbower  adminis- 
tration wants  Congress  to  approve  this 
$500,000  for  additional  Forest  Service 
timber  sale  processing. 

Despite  this  the  committee  in  this  bill 
has  cut  tbe  $500,000  amount  requested 
to  increase  timber  sales  to  $200,000. 
This  reduction  of  $300,000  in  the  amount 
of  money  available  to  process  more  Fed- 
eral forest  timber  for  sale,  in  my  opinion. 
was  unwise  and  not  good  business. 

When  a  piece  of  Federal  timber  is  to 
be  sold,  an  up-to-date  cruise  of  the  tim- 
ber to  be  sold  must  be  made.  Then,  tbe 
timber  must  be  advertised  for  sale. 
After  that,  when  the  timber  is  cut  by 
the  successful  bidder.  Forest  Service  log 
scalers  must  scale  the  logs  to  make  sure 
the  Oovemment  receives  from  the  logger 
all  the  money  to  which  the  Oovemment 
is  entitled.  The  doing  of  these  things  is 
called  the  processing.  The  cost  of  this 
processing  timber  for  ssle,  experience 
reveals,  averages  $1  a  thousand  board 
feet 

The  Oovemment.  however,  receives  an 
average  of  $13  a  thousand  board  feet  for 
the  timber  it  seUs.  That  Is  what  the 
Oovemment  averaged,  last  year,  on  the 
sale  of  about  6V^  billion  feet  of  its  Fbrest 
Service  timber. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  when- 
ever the  Forest  Service  spends  $1  to  proc- 
ess a  thousand  board  feet  of  timber  for 


sale  tbe  Vederal  Oovcnmient  obtains 
$13  from  tbe  buyer  for  that  thousand 
board  feet  of  timber.  Tlins,  on  the  $1 
invested  in  processing  timber  for  sale  the 
Federal  Oovemment  makes  a  gross 
profit  of  $12. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  gives  25  per- 
cent or  $3  of  that  $12  to  the  county  gov- 
ernment in  the  county  where  the  timber 
was  cut  and  the  remaining  $0  goes  Into 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Thus,  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  when  it  spends  $1  to 
process  the  sale  oi  1.000  feet  of  timber 
makes  a  net  profit  of  $9.  When  one  can 
make  a  profit  of  $0  on  each  dcdlar  qwnt. 
then  spending  Is  a  good  investment  and 
not  spending  $1  to  make  $9  is  folly. 

If  the  committee  had  granted  in  this 
bill  the  full  $500,000  of  additional  timber 
processing  funds  requested  by  tbe  Eisen- 
hower administraUon.  the  Forest  Service 
could  seU  an  additional  500  miUion  feet 
of  timber.  The  Oovemment  would  re- 
ceive, at  $13  a  thousand  board  feet  $$.- 
500.000  for  that  additional  timber  of 
which  about  $1,500,000  would  go  to  the 
counties  and  almost  $6  million  into  tbe 
Federal  Treasury. 

The  committee  by  cutting  this  appro- 
priation to  $200,000  prevmts  the  sale  of 
an  additional  300  million  feet  of  timber 
that  can  and  should  be  sold.  The  com- 
mittee saves  $300,000  but  loses  the  addi- 
tional $3^)00.000  that  thU  additional  tim- 
ber would  bring  were  it  sold. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmmt  should  spend  money  to  make 
money.  To  pinch  dollars  and  hold  back 
the  sale  of  timber  that  ought  to  be  sold 
is  unbusinesslike  and  a  f oUy. 

The  Forest  Service  oflteials  in  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  on  this  bill 
stressed  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  much  burned  and  blowdown  timber 
in  its  forest  reserves  and  that  most  of  this 
additional  $500,000.  If  granted,  would  be 
employed  to  salvage  blowdown  and 
bumed  timber.  Blowdown  and  fire-dam- 
aged timber  deteriorates  rapidly.  The 
longer  the  Oovemment  delays  in  getting 
such  timber  out  of  the  woods  the  greater 
the  deterioration  and  the  larger  tbe  Fed- 
eral loss  in  potential  revenues. 

The  Federal  Oovemment,  today,  owns 
and  has  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Forest  Service  more  than  400  million 
acres  of  commercial  timberland.  This 
commercial  timberland  if  in  one  block 
would  be  50  percent  larger  than  the  com- 
bined area  of  all  6  New  England  States. 
On  these  acres  of  Forest  Service  commer- 
cial timberland  are  growing  700  billion 
feet  of  timber.  This  timber,  at  $13  a 
thousand  board-feet,  which  was  last 
year's  average  iMioe,  has  a  present  value 
of  $9  billion. 

Under  the  laws  that  govern  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  operations,  all  this 
timber  must  be  logged  on  a  sustained- 
yield  basis.  By  sustained  yield  we  mean 
that  whenever  or  wherever  a  tree  is  cut 
on  Federal  forest  land  a  young  tree  must 
be  jribsnted  to  take  its  place. 

The  FcH-est  Service  can,  tts  experts  esti- 
mate, cut  9^  billion  feet  of  timber  each 
year  from  Federal  forest  commoeial 
timberlands  and  by  planting  new  trees 
to  replace  the  old  can  have  a  perpetual 
Federal  forest  of  700  or  more  billion 
feet  where  OV^  bUlioB  feet  always  can  be 
harvested  annually. 


Last  year  instead  of  euttlng  9%  bflUon 
feet  the  Forest  Service  allowed  the  har- 
vesting of  about  6  bflUon  feet  and  re- 
ceived $71  million  for  that  timber.  This 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  July  1.  the  For- 
est Service  estimates  the  cot  will  be  about 
IVt  tdllion  feet  and  return  an  estimated 
$101  milU(«  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Tbe  additional  cutting  provides  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  about  $30  million  in  ad- 
ditional revenue. 

The  more  timber  tbe  Forest  Service 
seDs  the  more  money  the  Forest  Service 
must  spend  to  process  timber  sales.  Keep 
in  mind,  however,  that  for  each  $1  spent 
for  processing  timber  sales  $13  in  timber 
revenues  are  obtained. 

The  timber  of  which  I  have  been 
q>eaking  is  all  in  the  Federal  forests  and 
none  of  It  in  national  parks.  The  tim- 
ber in  national  parks  under  the  law  can- 
not be  sold  or  cut. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  tbe 
only  agency  of  the  Government  which 
shows  a  profit.  The  poet  office  and  all 
other  Federal  agencies  always  lose 
money.  Tbe  Forest  Service,  alone,  op- 
erates with  a  profit.  This  profit  helps 
decrease  the  amount  of  money  that  must 
be  raised  by  taxes. 

The  Forest  Service  should,  as  rai^dly 
as  feasible,  expand  timber  cutting  up  to 
the  allowable  annual  sustained  yield  of 
our  commercial  forest  lands  which  is 
estimated  now  at  9Mt  billion  feet  This 
is  almost  3  billion  feet  a  year  more  than 
now  Is  being  cut  When  the  cut  from 
nattoqil  forests  Is  increased  to  this  9h^ 
billion-'feet  a  year  as  it  someday  should 
and  will  be.  Federal  timber  revenues  wlU 
be  increased  by  $50  million  a  year  for 
every  year  thereafter.  In  20  years  this 
win  mean  increased  revenues  from  tim- 
ber of  a  billion  doUsus. 

niere  are  great  stands  of  Federal  tim- 
ber which  are  overripe  and  deteriorating. 
Unless  harvested  in  time,  the  old  trees 
die  and  decay.  If  sold  before  decay  sets 
in  the  Government  obtains  better  prices 
for  its  trees  and  at  ttie  same  time  jn-oflts 
by  planting  young  growing  trees  to  re- 
place old  ones  that  no  longer  are 
growing. 

Tlie  $9  billion  commercial  forest  our 
Government  now  owns  if  efficiently 
managed  can  provide  the  Nation  with  a 
perpetual  crop  of  wood  and  In  doing  so 
can  be  a  constant  year-after-3rear  source 
of  Increased  employment  for  woikers 
and  of  larger  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Treassury. 

In  forest  management  we  must  spend 
money  to  make  money. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  before  this  bv 
proin-iation  biU  reaches  final  passage 
tbaX  tbe  committee  will  reconsider  its 
position  on  the  $500,000  requested  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration  for  addi- 
tional sale  timber  procesdng  funds  and 
provide  the  full  $500,000  amount  re- 
quested Instead  of  reducing  this  figure 
to  $200,000  as  has  been  done  in  this  bill. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gantleman  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
MatUmml  Pmrk  Service 
Oonatruetlon 

For  an  a4hlltlaDal  amount  Sot  "Omstme- 
tton."  83  million,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 
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lir.  GROCBB.  Mr.  Clutlmun.  I  rmlae  » 
podBt  of  ottler. 

Th»  CHAIRMAN.  The  gmtlaoian  wUl 
sUtott. 

Mr.  QR068.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  tbe  languate  on 
Unas  9.  10.  11.  and  13.  page  16.  that  It 
constltutea  leglalatlon  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill ;  further,  that  It  doea  not  comply 
with  PubUe  Law  361.  89d  OoogreaB.  ap- 
proved May  17,  1954.  In  those  respects 
the  money  to  be  appnyriated  here  is 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  under  the 
law. 

I  read  subsection  (b) : 

Tb*  •utlkonaatlan  for  th«  •pproprtotkm 
eontatnad  In  rabMctkin  (s>  ataall  not  Iw  •ffee- 
tt*«  u»Ul  •ueh  ttoM  M.  (1)  tlM  raMlpto  of 
ta*  OovMnunant  for  tb*  prvcadlng  flacal  jev 
b«T«  csoaMled  tb*  •xpendlturas  of  the  Oot- 
•mmmt  for  aucta  year,  u  determined  by  tbe 
Dlivetar  of  tbe  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget:  or. 
(2)  tbe  Budget  submitted  to  tbe  Oongreee  by 
the  Preeldent  under  tbe  Budget  end  Account- 
ing act  of  1921  rereala  tbet  tbe  eetlmeted 
receipts  of  tbe  aovemment  for  tbe  flacel  yeer 
for  wblcb  eucb  budget  la  lubmltted  ere  in 
eseeee  of  tbe  estimated  expendlturee  of  tbe 
Ckyvemment  for  sucb  flacai  year. 

Z  maintain  that  the  appropriation 
herein  set  forth  does  not  comply  with 
this  act. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  is  not  well  taken,  because 
the  provision  is  authorized  by  law.  Pub- 
lic Law  361.  approved  May  17,  1934.  pro- 
vides that  when  a  balanced  budget  is  sub- 
mitted, then  this  project  will  be  in  order. 
The  President  has  submitted  a  balanced 
budget,  estimating  that  tbe  1956  budget 
will  be  balanced  plus  $200  million,  and 
the  1957  budget  will  be  balanced  plus 
$400  million. 

I  agree  this  Is  a  very  unusual  provision. 
but  it  does  seem  that  the  language  com- 
plained of  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  for  the  reasons  pointed  out 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  point  out  to  the  Chair 
where  in  Public  Law  361  there  is  au- 
thorization for  the  language  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph:  "To  remain  available 
until  expended"? 

What  authority  Is  there  in*  the  act  for 
that  language?  ^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  my  Judgment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  no  authority  In  the 
act  for  those  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  the  Chair. Is 
ready  to  rule^ 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
X  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Can  the  gentleman 
8un>ly  to  the  Chair  what  the  Chair 
sought  from  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  Chair  seeks  to 
establish  the  basis  for  Including  the 
words  "to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." That  Is  common  for  all  ap- 
propriations. I  should  think. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
have  to  disagree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  May  I  be  heard  fur- 
ther on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  Tes:  the  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman  Inlefly.  That  infor- 
mation would  certainly  enable  the  Chair 
to  reach  a  decision. 


Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  point  of  order, 
as  I  understand.  Is  made  that  the  budg- 
etary requirements  have  not  been  met. 
Is  that  the  basis  of  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  OR068.    And  also 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  us  get  the  rec- 
ord straight.  The  complaint  was  that 
the  language  "to  remain  available  until 
expended"  was  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  That  was  the  objection,  among 
other  things,  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  U  right. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  In  my  opinion.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  feel  that  the  langiiage  of 
authorization  Is  broad  enough  to  include 
those  words:  and  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  major  point  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  the 
Chair  will  Indulge  me  for  Just  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  looked 
very  carefully  for  this  langxiage  and  the 
Chair  repeats  what  he  said  before,  that 
he  does  not  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
The  Chair  does  not  find  anything  in 
(b)  of  section  4  of  Public  Law  361  that 
would  lead  anybody  to  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  WUl  the  Chair  hear 
me  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Yes:  briefly. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  AnUcipatlng  that 
this  question  would  be  raised,  on  Jan- 
uary 31  I  contacted  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  talked  with 
him.  I  cited  the  two  appropriations 
that  were  contained  in  this  act.  He  was 
familiar  with  this  law.  He  told  me  that 
in  his  opinion  the  second  condition  had 
been  met  and  that  no  legal  prohibition 
existed  for  the  appropriation  of  these 
funds. 

I  have  here  In  my  hand  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  which  I  will  be  glad  to  read 
if  the  Chair  wishes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not 
care  to  hear  it.  because  we  have  not 
reached  the  time  when  we  accept  a  let- 
ter from  some  bureaucrat  as  to  what  the 
law  is. 

When  it  Is  explained  as  it  is  to  me.  the 
Chair  is  ready  to  nile. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  the  language  con- 
tained on  page  16  which  reads:  "For 
an  additional  amount  for  construction. 
(3  million,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
because  there  is  no  authorization  which 
Justifies  the  committee  placing  that  lan- 
guage in  the  k>ill. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ICAWoai:  Oa 
page  16.  line  0.  Ineert  tbe  foUowtng: 

"National  Park  Senrlce:  Conetruetlon : 
For  an  additional  amount  for  construction 
S3  million." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew 
my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Win  the  genUe- 
man  state  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  wording  of 
the  amendment  does  not  comply  with 
Public  Law  361  of  the  83d  Congress, 


3d  session,  chapter  304.  appraved  May 

17.  1954. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  ready 
to  rule. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  President  Is 
a  balanced  budget:  therefore,  the  Chair 
feeU  that  subsectkm  2  (b)  of  section  4. 
Public  Law  361.  has  been  complied  with. 

The  point  of  order  Is  overruled. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
portion  of  the  bill  has  been  studied 
carefully  and  approved  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  also  approved  this  item. 
I  have  no  desire  to  further  argua  the 
point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  {Mr.  MahohI. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
one in  this  House  today  can  tell  before 
the  end  of  this  session  whether  we  will 
or  will  not  have  a  balanced  budget.  It 
seems  to  me,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  that  the  balanced  budget 
which  we  have  heard  about  as  coming 
from  the  White  House  is  contingent  upon 
whether,  among  other  things  but  chiefly 
upon  whether,  this  Congress  passes  a 
postal  rate  Increase  bill  to  Increase  postal 
rates. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  it  Is  cleariy  pos- 
sible that  we  will  not  have  a  balanced 
budget,  but  that  is  not  the  yardstick 
which  is  being  used.  The  President  sub- 
mitted In  his  budget  document  to  the 
Congress  a  balanced  tnidget.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  law  is  that  "if  the  budget 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1931  reveals  that  the  estimated 
receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  budget  is  submitted 
Is  in  excess  of  the  estimated  expenditures 
of  the  Government  for  such  fiscal  jrear." 
therefore  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  budget  will  ultimately  be  bal- 
anced but  whether  or  not  the  President 
submits  a  balanced  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent did.  as  is  public  knowledge,  submit 
a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  took 
this  up  with  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
they  quoted  some  figures  which  I  shall 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa: 

"Answering  your  specific  question,  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  shows  esti- 
mated budget  receipts  of  $66.3  billion 
and  estimated  expenditures  of  $65.9  bil- 
lion." which  would  indicate  that  pro- 
vision of  the  law  has  been  met. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  take  it  from  the  argu- 
ments on  the  part  of  both  gentlemen 
that  this  law  could  well  be  set  aside,  as 
apparently  it  will  be  in  this  case,  simply 
by  someone — the  President  of  the  United 
States  estimating  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  balanced  budget,  not  whether  In 
truth  and  in  fact  we  will  have  a  balanced 
budget.  We  might  Just  as  well  never 
enact  this  kind  of  legislation  if  It  has  no 
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more  meaning  than  what  the  gentle- 
men  have  stated. 

Mt.ROOHWY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman imderstands  this  request  for  13 
million  was  made  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, who  as  President  of  the  United 
States  U  certifying  that  there  will  be  a 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  I  am  not 
concerned  with  who  made  the  request 
for  the  $3  million. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  emi- 
nently correct.  Any  budget  submitted  by 
the  President  must  be  tiased  on  the  esti- 
mated income  and  outgo.  If  that  were 
not  true,  and  If  that  could  not  be  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  based  on  those  esti- 
mates, then  any  time  the  Chair  ruled  on 
the  application  of  this  law  he  would  do  so 
in  peril  because  it  may  turn  out  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  that  we  had  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  do  not  question  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  I  do  say  that  clearly  it  was 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  this 
money  not  be  appropriated  unless  the 
budget  was  assuredly  in  balance.  Does 
the  gentleman  not  agree  with  me  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House 
how  many  times  has  some  group  come 
In  and  submitted  themselves  to  such  a 
limitation?  The  spirit  is  complied  with. 
We  did  not  want  to  come  in  until  it  looked 
like  the  budget  was  going  to  be  balanced. 
The  budget  is  proposed  to  be  balanced. 
and  now  we  have  come  in  and  the  admin- 
istration has  agreed  and  the  committee 
has  agreed  that  this  Is  a  worthy  request. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
feel  that  no  President,  particularly  the 
present  President,  would  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  balanced  budget  other  than 
In  good  faith?  I  think  if  we  do  not  ac- 
cept good  faith.  If  we  cannot  accept  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  In  flacai  matters  from 
the  Chief  Executive,  whoever  he  may  be. 
the  gentleman's  point  Is  well  taken.  But. 
as  long  as  the  budget  Is  submitted  In 
good  faith,  there  should  be  little  room  for 
serious  abuses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  say. 
as  he  stands  here  today,  that  this  House 
Is  going  to  pass  a  postal  rate  Increase 
bill  that  will  balance  the  budget?  Is 
he  standing  here  today  saying  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  very  much  fear  that 
the  budget  will  not  be  balanced,  but  I 
do  believe  that  tbe  President  subnUtted 


In  good  faith  a  balanced  budget  Of 
eourse.  there  were  several  eonUngenclea 
sudi  as  passing  certain  tax  legislation, 
rates,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  stated  In 
Public  Law  361.  Here  Is  what  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  will  contribute  to 
this  project  In  St.  Louis:  $1^75,000  for 
the  relocation  of  railroad  tracks  and 
other  railroad  faculties;  $1,125,000  for 
grading  and  filling  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  waterfront;  $500,000  for 
landscaping:  $900,000  for  paving,  utili- 
ties, and  so  forth,  and  $600,000  for  resto- 
ration of  what  Is  known  as  Old  Court- 
house. That  Is  a  total  of  $5  million  so 
we  can  look  forward  to  further  heavy  ex- 
penditures of  taxpayer  money  In  behalf 
of  the  civic  Improvement  of  St.  Louis. 

Members  of  the  House  may  well  ask 
themselves  how  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars the  Federal  Government  is  spend- 
ing toward  the  relocation  of  railroad 
tracks  and  otherwise  financing  civic  Im- 
provementa  In  the  cities  and  towns  of 
their  districts. 

This  bill  also  contains  funds  for  the 
start  of  construction  of  a  new  State  De- 
partment building  in  Washington  to  cost 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Yet  with  all 
this  projected  spending.  Including  a  big 
increase  in  the  foreign  handout  pro- 
gram, there  U  talk  here  today  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves— either  Congress  must  call  a  halt 
to  some  of  this  spending  or  write  off 
completely  any  thought  of  balanced 
budgeta  In  the  future. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  and  will  so 
vota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gaoss)  there 
were — ayes  59,  noes  26. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Department  of  the  Army — Civil  Function* 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 
Operation  and  maintenance,  general 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance,  general."  to  remain  avaU- 
able  untU  expended,  S15,S50,000,  of  wblcb 
S16,000.000  aball  be  available  for  carrying  out 
tbe  proTlslons  of  tbe  act  of  June  28.  1956 
(Public  Law  99). 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ifr.  HomcAN  of 

IClcblgan : 

On  page  19.  line  20.  strtke  out  "815350.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$16,375,000." 

And  on  line  23,  before  tbe  period.  Insert 
tbe  following:  ",  and  of  which  not  more  than 
$25,000  abaU  be  avaUable  for  tbe  dredging 
of  tbe  Kalamaaoo  River  where  It  flowa  into 
Lake  Michigan." 

Mr.  RABAUT.  BCr.  Chairman,  will  tha 
gentleman  ]rleld? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  f  rtmi  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.    Is  that  $25,000? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  Is 
all  it  Is. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  have  no  objection  to 
It.  Mr.  Chairman. 


The  CBAIRliCAN.  llie  questlim  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  \n,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hcffncsir]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAHCm.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bin  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IffAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendmenta  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  ^leaker  pro  tempore  having  rey 
sumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Waltek,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.  R.  10004)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1956.  cmd  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendmenta  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendmenta  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered  .  ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
sepflurate  vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  bloc. 

Hie  amendmenta  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAIL£Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  Is  on  passage  of  the  bllL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tha 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "ayes"  appearied  to  have  It. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
presmt. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings on  the  pending  IHll  (H.  R. 
10004)  be  postponed  until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CMdahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.   MAHON.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
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«n  tlM  MD  H.  R.  IMM  b*  psr- 
mtttad  to  Twhm  and  extend  tiMir  re- 
ouutsindlotaelDde  brief  eseerpts. 

Tbe  SFSAKKB  pro  tempore.  It  there 
otdeetlan  to  the  request  of  the  gentkoMm 
from  Tens? 

There  wm  no  objectkn. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA  SXVKNUE 
ACT  OP  1»5€ 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  42t  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mnetvtd,  ThaX  upon  tb*  adopUon  of  Uils 
lutlon  It  ahall  b*  In  order  to  mov*  tbat 
tiM  BouM  naolT*  itwlf  Into  the  OommlttM 
of  thm  Whole  Houa*  on  tb*  Stat*  of  Xh» 
Union  for  tH*  eonstdcntton  of  tb«  bill 
(■.  ML  tno)  to  pravld*  ravraiM  for  tb*  DU- 
trtet  of  Columbia,  and  for  oUmt  pur\nmm, 
and  all  polnto  of  ortfar  agalnat  «Ud  toUl  ar« 
aaraby  waived.  Tliat  after  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUI,  and  ahall 
•OBttaiM  not  to  exceed  a  bours.  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
wmWng  minority  member  at  the  Committee 
«a  ttaa  DIetrtct  of  Oolumbu.  the  bill  ahaU 
be  firmeMTBd  ae  taaTing  been  read  for  amend- 
aaant.  Ifo  amendment  shall  be  In  order  to 
■Ud  bin  except  amendmenta  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct 
Of  Columbia,  and  said  amendments  shall  be 
la  order,  any  role  of  the  Ronee  to  the  con- 
towf  notwlthatandlag.  Amendmenta  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  be  offered  to  any 
section  of  the  bUl  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendmenu  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
eluskm  of  the  eonalderatlon  of  the  MU  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port tha  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
manta  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  queetlon  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  anal  paaeage  without  Interrvnlng  motion, 
motion  to  reooBimlt. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Baowvl.  and  yield  myself 
soeh  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resoluUon  prorldes 
for  the  CfMislderatlon  of  the  revenue  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbis.  It  is  a 
tax  bllL  The  rule  that  Is  here  offered 
to  the  House  is  the  usual  rule  on  tax 
bills.  It  is  a  Closed  rule,  and  provides 
for  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  stated 
the  purpose  of  this  resoluUon.  which 
would  make  in  order  the  consideration 
<tf  the  bUl  H.  R.  9770.  with  2  hours  of 
•sneral  debate,  under  a  so-called  cloeed 
rule,  which  is  usually  granted  for  the 
consideration  of  tax  bills. 

I    have   no   requests   for   time.   Mr. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  questton  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


REPUBLIC  OP  PAKISTAN 

Ur.  RICHARDS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 


eoosideratkm  of  the  concurrent  resolo- 
Hon  (H.  Con.  Res.  223)  to  extend  greeU 
Ings  to  Pakistan. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  can- 
current  reeokition. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  renhi- 
tion.  as  follows: 

Wliaraaa  It  la  the  poUey  of  the  Ooven- 
meet  of  the  United  SUtea  to  eneourage  th* 
orderly  development  of  tree,  dsiinmatlc  In- 
sUiutloBS  amonc  our  frlenda  and  alUea.  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  SUtea 
and  the  people  of  Pakistan  have  eetahUshed 
friendly  ties:  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  have 
jolnUy  colUborated  In  eoUective  defense 
efforts  to  pressne  the  peace:  and 

Whereas  the  Pakistan  Constituent  Assem- 
bly has  recently  approred  a  constitution 
establishing  Pakistan  as  a  Bepubllc  on  March 
23.  1956:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

MUaolved  by  the  House  of  BepretentAtivee 
{the  Senate  coneurring)  That  the  Congrese 
of  the  United  SUtea  extend  Its  most  cordial 
greetings  and  waiuisst  ooDgratulations  to  the 
new  Pakistan  National  Assembly  and  to  the 
people  of  Pakistan  on  the  occasion  of  Pakla- 
tan's  establishment  as  a  RepubUc.  and  re- 
aarm  the  friendship  of  the  United  SUtea 
for  the  people  of  Pakistan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  0R06S.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shotild  like  to 
know  something  about  this  resolution. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  This  is  a  simple 
resolution  congratulating  and  felicitat- 
ing the  people  of  Pakistan  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  sdoption  of  the  constitution 
of  Pakistan  which  will  take  place  on 
March  23  next. 

This  is  the  kind  of  resolution  that  I 
believe  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  would  like.  When  In  the  course 
of  human  events  around  this  earth  a 
people  have  esUblished  their  independ- 
ence and  declared  themselves  a  democ- 
racy as  a  self -governing  country,  it  has 
always  been  the  custom  of  the  United 
States  to  felicitate  and  congratulate  the 
new  nation  when  it  comes  into  being. 
That  is  ail  the  resolution  does. 

Pakistan  became  a  sovereign  nation 
when  the  British  withdrew  from  India 
in  1947.  Uniil  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution  in  February  of  this  year.  Paki- 
stan has  been  governed  under  a  provi- 
sional constitution  based  upon  the  Brit- 
ish-promulgated Government  of  India 
Act  of  1935.  The  democratic  processes 
followed  imder  the  provisional  constitu- 
tion have  been  enlarged  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  new  constitution.  Provision 
is  made  for  a  unicameral  legislature, 
elected  by  popular  vote.  Individual 
Uberty.  equality  before  the  law.  and 
freedom  of  worship  are  guaranteed. 
Pundamental  rights  are  enforced  by  an 
independent  judiciary. 

The  people  of  the  XTnlted  States  and 
the  people  of  Pakistan  have  established 
friendly  ties  and  their  Government  has 
Joined  with  us  in  collective  efforts  to 
presenre  the  peace. 

It  Is  Indeed  fitting  that  when  tho 
Republic  of  Pakistan  is  formally  estab- 
lished under  its  constitution  on  March 
23  that  we  extend  the  congratulations 


and  greetings  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, on  behalf  of  the  American  people, 
to  the  new  Pakistan  National  AsMBbly. 
to  President  Iskander  Mlna  and  to  tho 
Taliant  and  courageous  people  of  that 
great  country.  With  this  thought  and 
purpose  In  mind,  the  Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  this  mominc  unani- 
mously voted  to  report  House  Concur- 
rent Reeolutlon  223.  to  extend  greetings 
to  Pakistan.  I  urge  its  ^^•^^rKf  adop- 
tion by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  prorkle 
for  the  United  States  buying  some  moiw 
rice,  of  which  we  have  a  tremendous 
surplus  in  this  country,  from  Burma  to 
giTe  to  Pakistan? 

Mr.  RICHARD&  It  does  not  provide 
for  buying  or  selling  anything  or  giving 
anything  away. 

Mr.  GR06&  I  am  glad  there  is  one 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  l^)r«lgn 
Affairs  that  does  not  provide  for  giving 
something  away.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  on  bringing  to  the  floor 
this  concurrent  resolution,  which  our 
administration  Is  eager  to  have  passed 
promptly,  because  the  new  Republic  ti 
to  go  into  effect,  as  I  understand,  on  Prt- 
day,  March  23.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  with  our  chairman  [Mr.  Richards] 
In  urging  unanimous  approval  of  this 
resolution  congratulating  the  people  of 
Pakistan  upon  their  becoming  a  Re- 
pubUc next  Priday,  March  23.  This 
resoluUon  was  recommended  by  the 
administration  and  was  imanim/Mi^iy 
approved  by  our  committee. 

I  doubt  if  aU  of  us  realise  the  tremen- 
dous task  in  political  science  that  faced 
the  leaders  of  Pakistan  in  creating  a  rep- 
resentative government  for  a  country 
separated  physically  into  two  divisions  a 
thousand  miles  apart.  I  beUeve  these 
sUtesmen  built  wisely  and  well,  from  the 
information  I  have  obtained.  They  have 
btiilt  strength  Into  their  institutions  and 
have  guaranteed  freedom  not  only  for 
their  Republic  but  for  its  individual  citi- 
zens. 

I  remember  vividly  our  meeting  with 
General  Mlrza,  who  Is  the  flrst  President 
of  Pakistan,  when  Mr.  Ricrabos  and  I 
were  in  Karachi  over  a  year  ago.  I 
was  impressed  then  with  his  strong, 
magnetic  personality,  his  broad  vision, 
his  practical  commonsense,  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  free  world.  He  Is  a 
stouthearted  leader  of  a  stouthearted 
people.  This  new  Republic  stands  g\iard 
in  a  strategic  place  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  free  world.  We  can  rejoice  in  her 
new-found  freedom,  confident  that  in 
safeguarding  her  own  liberty  she  will  be 
helping  to  protect  ours. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  reeolutloa  was  agreed 
to.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 
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TAFT-HARTLCT  LAW 

Mr.  DINGEUa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlchiganf 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  section 
14  (b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  That 
Is  the  provision  which  permits  States  to 
enact  the  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws. 

That  provision  has  been  called  Im- 
moral by  labor  leaders,  by  churchmen, 
and  by  other  citizens,  who  think  deeper 
than  the  mere  title  of  the  laws  passed  by 
the  States  under  the  authority  given  in 
that  section. 

As  said  by  Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein, 
president  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress: 

The  Urm  "right  to  work"  in  these  sUt- 
utes  U  a  fraud  and  a  misnomer  to  conceal 
their  true  purpose:  •  •  •  theee  sUtutes  do 
not  guarantee  anyone  the  right  to  work  but 
represent  merely  sn  attempt  to  capiutlze  on 
the  hopes  raised  by  a  i^uaranteed  right  to 
work  in  order  to  restnct  or  outlaw  com- 
pletely aU  forms  of  union  security  arrange- 
ments worked  out  In  collecUve  bargaining 
by  labor  and  management. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Rabbi 
GoldsteUi's  very  carefully  expressed 
thought.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  right 
to  work  embodied  by  luch  a  law  is  only 
the  right  to  work  at  the  complete  mercy 
of  employers  free  from  the  protection 
which  the  unions  offer. 

Despite  high-sounding  phrases  tq  the 
contrary,  the  real  purpose  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  law  is  to  hamper  and  cripple 
the  unions  in  their  dealings  with  the 
employees.  The  right  to  work  laws  aim 
at  the  return  to  the  days  when  workers 
used  to  seek  employment  on  the  em- 
ployers* terms;  where  the  worker  never 
had  the  right  to  raise  any  question  as 
to  wages,  or  conditions  of  emplojrment. 
These  so-called  right  to  work  laws  rec- 
ognize that  the  "right  of  the  worker  to 
bargain  in  majestic  and  poverty-stricken 
aloofness  for  the  wages  of  his  service  is 
a  right  of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived," 
as  was  said  In  a  famous  early  opinion  in 
our  Supreme  Court. 

The  proponents  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  overlooked  the  fact  that  not  only 
does  a  union  have  the  duty  to  represent 
emplosrees  who  are  members  but  who  are 
nonunionized.  as  well  as  It  represents  its 
own  members,  but  that  it  does  do  so. 
They  also  overlooked,  in  their  shortsight- 
edness, the  fact  that  the  great  prosperity 
which  we  in  America  now  enjoy  has 
existed  only  since  the  workingman 
achieved  a  position  of  relative  economic 
well  being.  They  also  lose  sight  of  the 
direct  and  overwhelming  causal  effect 
which  the  unions  by  uielr  activity  on  his 
behalf  have  had  on  giving  to  the  worker 
and  the  little  man  this  high  standard 
of  Uvlng. 

In  the  language  pf  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  Pather 
William  J.  KeQey,  O.  U.  I-.  L.  L-  D..  who 
for  more  than  10  yeaj^  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  is  now  assigned  lo  teaching  at  the 


ObUte  Scholastlcate  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, in  Washington.  D.  C: 

Similarly,  X  am  In  company  with  such 
scholars  as  Rev.  WUllam  J.  Smith,  S.  J..  B«v. 
Benjamin  Masse,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Louis 
Twomey.  S.  J.  Also,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cronln 
and  Usgr.  George  Hlgglns.  I  am  also  In 
the  company  of  the  editors  of  the  St.  Louis 
Register,  official  organ  of  the  Archdlooeae 
of  St.  Louis,  whose  language  is: 

"The  avowed  purpoae  of  the  rlght-to-work 
bill  in  lUssouri  is  to  protect  the  worker  from 
paying  dues  against  his  will  as  a  condition 
of  employment. 

"The  actual  purpose  is  to  hamstring 
unions. 

"The  real  aim  of  this  campaign,  although 
It  pretends  to  be  interested  in  protecting 
the  individual  worker,  1b  to  destroy  unions 
by  making  them  IneffectlTe." 

Baaed  on  this  analysis  of  the  law  and 
principal  arguments  of  the  proponenU,  X 
hold  that  these  rlght-to-work  laws  take 
away  from  man  a  necessary  means  to  achieve 
and  protect  his  Ood-given  right  of  associ- 
ation. 

1.  Rlght-to-work  laws  are  immoral  accord- 
ing to  Catholic  social  teaching. 

3.  No  man  or  woman  of  good  will  should 
contribute  money  to  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation to  defray  "the  educational  campaign 
expenses."  To  contribute  financial  aid  would 
be  morally  wrong. 

3.  AU  good  men  and  women,  ProtesUnta. 
Jews,  and  Catholics,  should  seek  by  every 
Just  means  to  get  such  rlght-to-work  laws 
repealed  and  should  oppose  them  whenever 
they  are  proposed. 

4.  Men  of  good  will  should  not  be  a  party 
to  or  cooperate  with  the  proponenta  of  rlght- 
to-work  laws. 

6.  The  rlght-to-work  bUls  dont  guarantee 
the  individual  any  right  at  all.  They  pro- 
vide him  with  an  opportunity  to  work  alone, 
to  work  at  lees  than  union  wages. 

6.  The  rlght-to-work  laws  recall  the 
American  plan  or  open-shop  plan  of  1920-24, 
which  led  to  low  wages,  strikes.  Industrial 
unrest. 

7.  The  rlght-to-work  Isws  may  well  be  an 
inviutlon  to  disaster  of  the  general  welfare. 

lioo  Xm  points  out  the  preeminent  posi- 
tion of  legislators: 

"Some  there  must  be  who  dedicate  them- 
selves  to  the  work  of  the  commonwealth, 
who  make  the  laws,  who  administer  Justice, 
whose  advice  and  authority  govern  the  Na- 
tion in  time  of  peace  and  defend  it  in  war. 
Such  men  clearly  occupy  the  foremost  place 
in  the  State  and  should  be  held  in  the  fore- 
most estimation,  for  their  work  touches  most 
nearly  and  effectively  the  general  Interest 
of  the  oommunity." 

X  appeal  to  the  leglalatora  of  the  17  States 
to  repeal  the  rlght-to-work  bills  now  In 
existence. 

I  can  find  no  more  powerful  way  to  con- 
clude these  conclusions  than  by  the  follow- 
ing quotation  of  Pope  Pius  XII : 

"Neither  collective  bargaining  nor  arbitra- 
tion, not  all  the  directives  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive legislation  will  be  able  to  provide 
a  lasting  labor  peace  unless  there  is  also  a 
constant  effort  to  infuse  the  principles  of 
spiritual  and  moral  life  Into  the  framework 
of  industrial  relations." 

Further  there  is  no  statistical  proof 
that  these  laws  have  benefited  employers, 
raised  income,  or  increased  job  oppor- 
tunity. Quite  the  contrary,  statistics 
show  that  areas,  Uke  my  own  State  of 
Michigan,  where  we  have  no  such  law. 
enjoy  such  great  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment and  high  wages  that  there  is  a 
constant  flow  of  migrants  to  ttiose  areas 
from  most  <rf  the  States  which  have 
rlght-to-work  lawa.    Despite  this  our 


Michigan  corporations  are  enjoying  rec« 
ord  earnings  and  profits. 

In  ccmclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  both  the  union  shop  and  the  closed 
shcHD  are  perfectly  legitimate  forms  of 
organised  labor.  As  so  aptly  stated  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Feder- 
ated Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  in 
the  statement  The  Church  Looks  at  In- 
dustrial Relations.  1949: 

Where  either  the  closed  or  the  union  shop 
emerges  with  proper  safeguards  as  the  resmt 
of  collective  bargaining,  we  believe  the  agree- 
ment arrived  at  on  this  point  should  be  ap- 
proved and  supputed  by  church  people. 

It  is  clear  that  laws  which  strike  at 
this  perfectly  proper  result  of  collective 
bargaining  are  aimed  at  only  one  thing, 
the  destruction  of  the  unions  and  the 
return  of  Am«lca  to  the  poverty  and  pri- 
vation enjoyed  by  our  working  classes 
before  workers  banded  together  in 
unions  to  better  the  conditions  of  their 
employment. 

For  this  reason  I  urge  earl^and  favor- 
able considerati<m  of  my  bilL 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OP  1956 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  tlie  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9770)  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  9770.  with 
Mr.  Chatham  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bin  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  this  bill,  such  time 
as  he  may  care  to  use. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  revenue  bill,  a  tax  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Certain 
things  happened  last  year  which  threw 
the  budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
out  of  balance  to  the  extent  of  some  $10 
million.  After  the  budget  had  been 
arranged  last  year,  the  Congress  made 
certain  obligations  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  threw  it  out  of  balance 
to  the  extent  of  $10  million.  There  was 
a  salary  raise  all  the  way  around  for 
civil-service  employees.  That  was  fol- 
lowed by  action  of  Congress  in  voting  an 
increase  for  all  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  came  to  about  $10 
million.  The  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee then  had  to  find  the  revenue  to 
meet  the  action  of  Congress.  We  con- 
sidered this  bill  in  a  joint  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  the  bill 
which  you  have  before  you  now  Is  the 
unanimous  conclusion  and  hsis  the  un- 
animous support  of  both  the  House  and 
Smate  subcommittees,  and  is  reported 
unanimously  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee. 

There  was  some  objection  in  the  com- 
mittee to  this  Item  or  that  item,  but 
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M  to  ft  wto  It  wM  voted  out 
of  eaauBtttoo  wotBtttout^, 

I  would  like  to  Mj  ttaot  the  joint  lOb- 
I—  fceen  wjiklm  oo  tfali  Mil 
tbe  first  port  ot  the  hwIuii  In 
We  hdd  estcoded  bcuings  oo 
the  pfopoooli  that  were  mfanmed  to  us 
hr  the  DIstrlet  OoonniMlaoers.  mod  we 
mteittoed  pobUe  heorlngs,  and  we  heard 
efeiybudy  who  had  anything  to  aay  about 
the  WD— eltlaena  and  oOcials  of  the  DIs- 
trlet of  CohnnWa  et  great  length. 
There  were  manj  suggestkms  at  to  bow 
this  $10  million  could  be  ralaed.  Some 
were  adopted  and  Mme  were  rejected. 
Bjr  and  large,  what  we  did  about  this 
deAett  that  was  created  by  the  increase  in 
ailirtM  voted  by  the  congress,  we  put  in 
the  Mn  an  authorisation  for  $2  million 
additlooal  by  the  Federal  Goremmoit. 
whieh  is  30  percent  of  it.  and  the  remain- 
ing W  percent,  or  $8  million,  was  tra- 
poMd  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Briefly  tfUs  Is  what  the  bill  prorides: 
IThder  existing  law  the  income  tax  for 
the  District  ot  ColumUa  carries  an  ex- 
emption of  $4,000  a  year.  We  reduced 
that  exemption  to  $3,000  a  year,  which 
Is  more  in  conformity  with  similar  in- 
eoow  tax  laws  in  the  Ttrious  States  of 
the  Union.  That  is  caJbulated  to  raise 
$3,400,000. 

Then  there  was  an  item  here  that  has 
been  escaping  taxation,  which  is  called 
''rental  of  personal  property."  which  is 
expected  to  yield  $150,000  a  year.  It  is 
an  Item  that  has  escaped  taxation  here- 
tofore. That  is.  where  a  person  makes  a 
business  of  renting  personal  property — 
machinery,  and  articles  of  Tarious  and 
eundry  kinds.  That  is  made  subject  to 
the  District  sales  Ux. 

Then  the  exemption  on  meals  was  re- 
dueed  from  SO  cents  to  14  cents,  under  the 
aalss  tax  law.  A  tax  of  15  cenu  a  gallon 
was  Imposed  upon  what  is  eaOed  nable 
wtae."  I  understand  they  are  light,  non- 
mtoxieatlng  wines. 

We  Imposed  a  tax  of  $25  per  annum 
on  professional  personnel.  That  ii.  law- 
yers, doctors,  and  so  forth.  We  find  that 
that  was  a  practice  preralent  through- 
out  the  States— a  license  tax  for  the 
practice  of  a  profession.  It  is  small,  but 
it  yields  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 
The  tax  Imposed  under  this  bill  U  $35  a 
year,  and  yields  $175,000. 

Then  we  increased  the  tax  on 
llQUors  from  $1  to  $1.25  i>er  gallon,  an 
increase  of  $980,000  per  annum. 

We  Increased  the  tax  on  beer  from 
$1 J8  to  $1.50  per  barrel,  which  win  raise 
$133,000. 

The  District  of  Colimibia  Coounission- 
ers  will  raise  the  real  esUte  tax  as  they 
are  directed  to  do  under  the  law  by  10 
cents  per  hundred,  and  that  will  raise 
$1JOO.OOO.  . 

The  total  of  these  Increases  brings  us 
approximately  the  amount  the  budget  is 
in  default,  that  is.  $»J12.000.  We  think 
some  of  these  Items  have  been  perhaps 
underestimated,  but  $8J13.000  was  eom- 
Ing  pretty  dose  to  the  $10  million  de- 
sired.    '_ 

Mr.  QRQ6S.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman>jrteld? 

Mk-. aicrra of Vlrglnte.  lyleidtothe 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 


lCr.<St068.  Caning  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  tawreaaed  tax  oo  liquor 
and  the  sale  of  hquor  in  tbe  District  of 
C^umbla,  did  tbe  coniwtttee  glre  serious 
eoo^deratlon  to  proridlng  for  monopoly 
sale  of  liquor  In  the  District,  that  Is.  to 
establish  District  stores  for  the  sale  of 
pMffc^agu  liquor? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Tes:  the 
coonnlttee  set  aside  a  spedflc  time  to 
hear  the  proposal  which  was  submitted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
ANoaxwsl. 

Frankly.  I  have  always  favored  that 
method  myself.  In  this  «"t«~^  the 
general  opinion — and  I  could  not  find  too 
much  fault  with  it — was  that  to  make 
the  change  now  after  we  have  gotten 
into  it  would  cause  such  disruption  here 
that  it  probably  would  not  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
this  present  law  was  passed  I  offered  a 
substitute  for  it  to  set  up  State  liquor 
stores.  I  was  defeated.  There  was  very 
little  sentiment  for  the  change  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  such  time 
as  I  may  not  have  consumed. 

Mr.  O'H.^RA  of  MinnesoU.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jrleld  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  stated  to  the  committee,  this 
meastire  comes  before  you  with  the 
unanimous  report  from  the  Joint  Fiscal 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  and  also  was  reported  wUhout  ob- 
jection from  the  District  Committee. 

In  the  ftrst  place  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Fiscal  Affairs  Subcoomxittee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  for  the  very  patient,  careful, 
and  long  consideration  which  was  given 
to  the  probi«»n  of  raising  spproximately 
$10  million  needed  to  take  up  the  deficit 
in  the  financing  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. We  had  kmg  hearings  and  we 
had  more  lengthy  executive  considera- 
tion by  the  jubcommlttee  aethig  oo  the 
proposal. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  add  to 
the  taxes  of  the  rssldenu  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia,  as  ws  were  forced  to  do. 
I  think  the  coomiittce  has  done  as  good 
a  Job  as  it  was  humanly  possible  to  do 
tmder  the  circumstances  In  tirrtaiUnf 
this  taxation  as  equitably  as  could  be- 
not  pleasantly  at  all  because  It  Is  no 
pleasure  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
have  to  Increase  taxes,  nor  Is  It  pleasant 
to  try  to  ft{ure  out  where  it  may  be 
raised  with  the  least  dlfDculty— but  I  do 
say  that  the  (X)mmittee  worked  earnestly, 
worked  hard  in  trying  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  meet  this  problem.  As 
one  individual  who  has  served  for  lome 
time  oo  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  some  years  to  come  that  we  win 
be  asked  to  raise  additional  funds.  The 
bill  as  written  and  as  submitted  to  the 
committee  today  is  as  fairly  considered. 
as  equitably  and  as  Justly  spread  over  the 
tax-raising  iiossibiUties  that  are  left  in 
the  District  as  it  could  be. 

I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  passed  with 
the  least  possible  argument  over  this, 
that,  or  the  other  provision.  It  Is  al- 
most impossible  to  say  that  any  member 
of  the  subcommittee  was  completely 
pleased  with  every  item  in  the  bOL  As 
I  say.  It  was  a  matter  of  give  and  take 


and  working  oat  tlie  best  possible  \eti»» 
latloo  that  eonld  be  worked  oat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tlose  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  OVARA  of  MtmifoU.  Mr. 
Chalnnan.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen« 
tieman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  AucKxa- 
cLoasl. 

Mr.  AUCHDfCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  take  this  time,  first,  to  compliment  with 
great  sincerity  the  leadership  of  this  sub« 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
SauTHl  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  and 
was  most  courteous  in  every  way.  We 
had  long  hearings  on  this  matter  and 
went  into  every  detafl. 

To  increase  taxes  is  not  a  pleasant  Job. 
bat  this  unpleasant  Job  was  done  thor- 
oughly and  with  every  consideration  im- 
der  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smrw]. 

I  may  say  that  I  raised  a  question 
about  a  bond  Issue  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  meet  some  of  the  capital 
expenditures  which  are  Included  in  this 
measure.  Studies  are  stiU  t>elng  made 
of  such  a  proposal  and  I  hope  that  per- 
haps a  little  later  the  committee  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  sugges- 
tions covering  such  a  bond  issue  which 
I  hope  may  bring  some  relief  to  the  tax* 
payers. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
MinnesoU  [Mr.  Wixsl. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
hardly  sit  here  and  let  this  biU  go  by 
without  some  conunent  oo  what  I  think 
are  unfair  and  apparent  weaknesses,  not 
particularly  In  the  blU  but  on  the  whole 
question  of  arriving  at  fair  and  equitable 
taxes  for  aU  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
critical  of  the  committee  or  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  eoounlttee.  I  recently  became 
a  member  of  this  committee  and  I  have 
much  to  leam.  but  in  my  $  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  I  have  obesrvsd 
and  I  have  heard  many  of  the  proMeoM 
that  have  cone  up  in  eonnsction  with 
District  rulss  and  regnlatloos.  and  tag 
Icgislatioo. 

This  biU  was  worked  out.  as  has  been 
previously  sUted.  by  a  sttbeoounittee  of 
the  House  and  a  suboonmtttes  of  the 
Senate.  My  understanding  Is  that  they 
spent  many  hours  trying  to  arrive  at  an 
equitable  MIL  To  most  of  us  oo  the 
eoorndttee  I  think  we  had  about  an  hoar 
a  few  days  ago  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
subooounittee  of  the  House  on  what  their 
findings  were  with  the  Senate  commit* 
tee.  and  that  report  became  this  bilL 

Now.  it  is  true  that  I.  along  with  others, 
raised  sooie  question  about  this  bilL  We 
raised  some  qtiesUon  about  the  proce- 
dure, about  where  the  tax  increases  fell, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  *nH  thou- 
sands of  Government  employees  here 
and  particularly  those  in  the  low-income 
brackets,  below  the  5th  and  6th  grades 
of  civil  service.  I  felt  that  their  problems 
ought  to  be  given  some  recognition  In 
the  light  of  what  this  bffl  does. 

Washington,  unfortunately,  has  no  In- 
dustry to  tax.  My  city  has  large  and 
substantial  industry  and  payroU.  The 
District  of  Cohmbia  tax  revenue  Is  made 
up  in  the  main  for  tax  purposes  of  wages 
and  real  property.    Washington  is  a  city 
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of  neaiV  a  mfflkm  people.  It  Is  a 
emi  expandveeoBmsanlty.  and  I  sa 
that  with  aa  of  the  Serrtees  that 
bers  of  the  XMstriet  Committee  have  oo 
other  Important  eoo«Bittees,  the  time  is 
not  available  tor  the  Job  necessary  oo 
the  Dftstrtet  Committee*  of  doing  that 
which  probably  wo«M  bring  about  a 
better  form  of  gorcmmcskt  here.  The 
real  estate  and  the  eooutnerelal  Interests 
In  this  conmianitj  have  the  board  of 
trade  who  speak  azul  represent  the  views 
of  those  people  very  wdl.  but  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  wage  earners  and  Oovcm- 
ment  employees  that  have  no  one  to 
speak  for  them.  They  do  not  even  have 
an  organisatlao  to  niake  known  their 
problems.  , 

Now.  this  is  what  I  find  as  a  matter 
of  importance  to  m»,  at  least,  and  I  am 
sure  to  those  millions  of  low-paid,  low- 
income    groiu>    workers.    I    point    my 
finger  particularly  at  the  lack  of  keeping 
up  the  real  and  true  valuation  of  private 
and  ooamiercial  property  in  the  District^ 
and.  of  course.  I  look  at  what  real  and 
commercial  property  is  doing  in  bringing 
up  this  tax  bin  to  thS  amount  necessary 
or  somewhere  near  the  amount  neces- 
sary.   So.  I  look  around  to  see  what 
has  been  done  In  making  possible  an 
equitable  part  of  the  tax  increase  oo  the 
commercial  and  real  property  of  this 
community,  and  I  find  that  tbe  real  es- 
tate assessment  on  real  estate  and  com- 
mercial property  from  1034  to  1937  was 
$1.50  per  $100:  from  1038  to  1»<1  the  tax 
rate  was  $1.75  per  $100:  and  from  194$ 
to  1940.  it  was  $2  per  $100.    Then  from 
19iO  to  1904  it  was  $2.15  per  100.  and  from 
1956  to  the  present  t^e.  1956.  It  Is  $2.30. 
Now.  the  eoounlttee  reoommends  in  this 
blU.  on  the  basis  of  a  iMtmise  from  the 
Commissioaers.  an  increase  from  $2.30 
to  $3.10  per  $100.    Now,  that  is  a  very 
reasonable  rate  of  taxation  or  sssesi 
ment  on  valuation  IM  compared  to  the 
city  that  I  come  froia  on  a  $10,000  home 
that  I  figured  oot.    We  pay  considerably 
more  than  that  on  a  $10,000  home  to  the 
city  of  MinneapoUa.    For  1997  the  Com- 
mlminnsii  have  anrtouneed  their  inten- 
tion to  tawrease  this  rate  to  $3.30.    Bat. 
how  are  they  going  to  increase  it?    That 
brings  up  the  qusstioo  of  the  prsssnt  real 
and  true  values  of  all  residential  and 
commercial  prt»per^r  In  the  DIstrlet  as 
compared  to  ths  many  othsr  ooomui- 
nities  of  this  Natioo  who  have  cited  the 
tax  figures  of  their  oooimunltles  on  a 
$10,000    home.    Of    course,    everyone 
knows  that  In  the  main  there  has  been  a 
continuing  Increasei  in  the  value  of  aU 
real  property  in  the  District,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  can  be  dlmmted.  beginning 
with  about  1946  or  1946.    But.  when  we 
check  this  Item  of '  revaluation  of  Dis- 
trict property,  we  find  that  there  has  not 
been  a  oooiplete  or  a  broad  reassessment 
of  real  property  under  a  single  program, 
but  there  has  been  some  reassessment  of 
areas  only  as  personnel  and  time  per- 
mitted the  Assessor  m  the  past  10  years. 
In  1951  the  District  assessor  had  only 
5  assistant  assessors,  in  this  large  com- 
munity, with  its  bproad  and  expansive 
area,  to  carry  out  his  work.  During  1954. 
1956.  and  1956  sobmb  additional  person- 
nel were  permlttedl  the  assemor  to  be- 
gin a  coouiicte  rcairiseesment  of  aU  resi- 
dential Mid  coomif rdal  real  property. 


Tills  sorvey  to  now  oehedoled  to  be  < 
pleted  to  time  fOr  tbe  new  swsi  lomsiit  to 
beeome  effective  by  Jidy  1.  1960.  That 
is  a  long  time  from  now,  ao  far  as  the 
government  and  other  workers  of  this 
c<Nnmuntty  are  coooemed  who  irill  have 
to  wait  for  an  equitable  adjostment  of 


moBlhs  on  R.  R.  9770  now  mder  eon- 
aideratton  came  very  near  eomidymg 
with  the  requests  made  by  tbe  District 


In  the  meantbne.  the  burden  of  taaua 
for  the  operation  of  the  District  govern- 
ment has  been  fran  year  to  year  since 
1960  slowly  but  sorely  shifted  from  those 
best  able  to  pay  to  those  less  aUe  to  pay. 
beginning  with  the  sake  tax  In  1952;  and 
to  the  blH  btfore  us  today  we  have  a 
most  unfair  and  unjustified  diare  of  the 
tax  burden  placed  on  tbe  salaried  em- 
ployees and  wage  earners  of  the  District. 
Look  at  the  tocrease  in  the  sales  tax  im- 
posed on  the  poor,  hungry  Individual  who 
may  want  to  buy  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a 
hamburger,  for  15  cents.  That  Individ- 
ual now  has  imposed  on  him  a  sales  tax 
of  1  cent  on.  say,  a  16-cent  purchase  of 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  doughnut. 

But  here  is  what  aroused  my  interest 
most.  That  was  the  cut  of  the  exemp- 
tion on  tbe  personal  Income  tax  from 
$4,000  for  the  single  Individual  to  $1,000. 
or  $2,000  for  the  married  couple.  That 
is  the  figure  as  I  read  the  bill  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  personal  income  tax.  Cer- 
tainly that  Is  a  blow  to  the  thousands  of 
low-income  Oovemment  emptoyees  and 
other  wage  etuners  in  the  District. 

Let  w  take  a  look  at  the  part  that  the 
Federal  Government  plays  in  the  affairs 
of  the  District,  so  far  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  District  government  is  coocemed. 
The  Federal  Government  has  had  no 
p^icy  on  a  fair  and  equitable  payment  on 
the  property  that  it  represents  to  the 
District,  nor  has  it  had  any  understand- 
ing wHh  the  District  as  to  what  that 
share  should  be  each  year  for  the  mata- 
twwT^'^  of  the  functions  of  the  District 
government.  I  have  been  here  when 
the  Congress  was  economy-minded  and  I 
have  seen  the  amount  of  money  allowed 
the  District  by  the  VMeral  Oovemment 
for  Its  needs  cut  to  $16  million.  $16  mil- 
lion, or  $17  minion,  here  to  the  House. 
In  the  Senate  I  have  seen  that  raised,  for 
instance,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  to  $18 
miUioo.  So  that  even  with  the  Congress, 
there  is  no  determination  of  what  we 
ought  to  pay  for  the  matot^nance  and 
operation  of  this  government  to  Ueu  of 
taxes,  each  year.  It  ought  to  be  a  given 
amount,  and  on  the  basis  of  what  Federal 
property  represente  as  against  private 
property. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Tbe  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  oqilred. 
Mr.   MiCMILLAN.    Mr.   Chairman.   Z 
yield  myself  3  mlnutea. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  coiato  that  you 
and  every  Member  of  the  House  fully 
realize  that  this  is  a  very  unpleasai^ 
duty  idaced  upon  the  members  of  the 
House  District  Committee.  We  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  disUke  as  much 
as  anyooe  else  tocnrasing  the  taxes  on 
people  who  reslds  here  to  Washington. 
However,  stooe  Coogrem  has  increased 
the  salaries  of  the  18.000  employees  hoe 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  secure  addition- 
al funds  from  some  sooree  to  take  care 
of  theee  salary  Increases.  I  believe  the 
subcommittee  that  held  hearings  for  2 


■I  personally  am  opposed  to  this  type  of 
taxation  at  the  present  tbne.  I  felt  at 
the  time  the  CommisaitKiers  requested 
addltieoal  funds,  that  we  sboidd  levy  an 
addltlenal  penny  to  the  present  3-eent 
sales  tax  whi^  wovdd  have  rated  suffi- 
cient f  imds  to  take  care  of  an  the  salary 
increases  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  any  of  the  taxes  mortioBed  to 
B.  R  9770.  I  favored  adding  1  penny  to 
the  present  sales  tax  as  several  thousands 
of  the  peo|de  who  move  to  the  District 
of  CMumbia  and  are  fining  up  our 
schools  with  their  children  do  not  pay 
any  taxes  other  than  a  sales  tax.  I  am 
certato  the  peoi^  who  utffize  our  schools 
and  are  protected  by  police  and  firemen 
to  the  District  of  CohunMa  are  perfect- 
ly willtog  to  pay  a  3-cent  sales  tax  so 
that  they  would  know  ttiey  are  doing 
something  to  pay  for  the  set  flees  they 
are  receiving  from  the  District  govem- 
vaeot. 

However,  the  Commissioners  opposed 
this  type  of  legl^tion  and  thought  that 
the  peoi^  who  are  already  burdened 
with  taxes  should  have  additional  taxes 
imposed  upon  them.  We  have  now 
taxed  Hquor  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
encouraging  the  bootlegger  to  Import 
unstamped  whisky  toto  the  District. 
We  aU  know  that  one  of  the  mato  reasons 
the  District  of  C(^umbia  has  collected 
so  many  mllfions  to  revenue  from  the 
liquor  and  beer  source  of  taxes  is  the 
fact  that  It  was  sold  cheaper  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cc^umUa  than  to  almost  any 
State  to  the  United  SUtes.  I  am  of  the 
optaion  that  tbe  Dlstriet  of  Columbia 
win  not  coDeet  anywhere  near  the 
amomit  from  this  source  after  the  addi- 
tional tax  Is  placed  on  liquor  and  beer. 

I  desperately  fought  the  additlooal 
tax  that  was  plaeed  oo  cigarettes  during 
the  past  few  years  which  has  proven 
without  a  doubt  the  District  is  reoeirtof 
much  less  revenue  from  the  sale  of  ciga- 
rettes than  ttiey  were  before  tbe  addi- 
tioaal  tax  was  levlsd  here  to  the  DIstrlet 
ofCblamUa.  At  the  present  time  a  ear- 
ton  of  regular  cigarettes  with  taxes  cost 
appnndmat^  $3.15  per  carton  to  tbe 
Dlstriet  of  Cblumbia,  and  Just  aerom  tbe 
river  to  Virginia  you  can  buy  tbe  same 
carton  of  cigarettes  for  $1.75.  The  same 
comparison  can  be  given  tte  sale  of  gaso- 
line, as  the  District  officials  insisted  on 
placing  an  additional  tax  of  a  penny  per 
gallon  on  gasoline  last  year,  and  now 
have  approximately  the  same  tax  that 
they  have  to  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
whieh  gives  the  average  motorist  to  Vbr- 
gtoia  and  Maryland,  who  is  employed  to 
Wadilngton,  no  incentive  to  purchase  his 
gasoline  to  the  District. 

I  have  caUed  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  IMstrict  Commissioners  on 
several  occasions;  however,  as  osual,  my 
leconmemiatlons  fen  cm  deaf  ears;  for 
instance,  I  stroxnoudy  objected  last  year 
to  the  Ooouttlssloners  and  the  Publtc 
Utility  commission's  insistence  and  rec- 
ommendation to  cmsubA  the  GMittal 
Transit  Co.'s  frmndilse  here  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cblumi^  without  having  a  defi- 
nite purchaser  to  take  over  the  mass 
transportetkm  here  to  the  Districts 
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I  ewtalnly  do  not  agree  with  ttie  m»- 
Jmrlty  of  the  tax  reeonuneDdationa  In 
H.  R.  mO;  however.  In  my  opinion.  It 
Is  the  best  the  subeommlttae  on  flwal 
aflUra  of  my  eommlttee  could  reoom- 
mcnd  wing  the  DIatrict  OommlMlonen' 
recommendatloni  as  a  yardstick.  I,  of 
oourae.  have  learned  during  the  18  years 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
united  SUtes  Is  blamed  and  criticised  for 
everything  that  happens  In  the  District 
of  Onlumhla  when  we  have  no  Jurlsdlc- 
tloQ  whatsoever  In  administering  any  of 
the  affairs. 

We  are  now  strenuously  criticised  if 
we  do  not  aUde  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  District  Commissioners,  who  are 
the  President's  appointees,  on  every  piece 
of  legislation  that  comes  before  the  Dis- 
trict committee  for  consideration.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  it  is  useless  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  congress  to  spend  their  time  at- 
tending District  committee  meetings  if 
they  are  compelled  to  enact  only  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners. Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
Congress  is  partially  responsible  for  the 
deficiency  in  funds  to  take  care  of  salary 
Increases  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
hope  that  this  bill  passes  without  delay. 
Mrs.  ROOERB  of  Massachusetts.  Bdr. 
Cnmlrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield. 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  BCassachusetts.  The 
gentleman  has  implied  that  no  one  has 
thanked  the  committee  for  what  they 
have  done.  I  for  one  would  be  very  glad 
to  thank  the  committee  for  its  hard 
work.  I  know  it  is  a  thankless  Job.  I 
doubt  that  it  helps  the  Members  at  home. 
Mr.  McMnXAN.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  could  possibly  get  any  help 
at  home  politically  on  any  work  he  did 
In  connection  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, except  that  I  think  the  people  are 
proud  of  their  Capital,  and  appreciate 
the  work  of  their  Representatives  in 
keeping  the  Capital  a  decent  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
know  they  are.  They  want  to  have  their 
Capital  the  best  in  the  world.  There  is 
a  group  in  the  gallery  called  the  Golden 
Age  group  from  my  own  city  of  Lowell. 
Mass..  and  I  presume  they  are  interested 
In  the  city  of  Washington  and  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  Is  correct.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  MlnnesoU.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  SmtthI. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  now  report 
the  committee  amendments  as  contained 
In  the  bilL  There  are  seven  of  them. 
Amendments  1  to  6  and  No.  9  are  tech- 
nical amendments  correcting  or  chang- 
ing certain  minor  details.  Then  there  ts 
one  substantive  item  on  page  34.  line  7, 
which  exempts  registered  nurses  or  prac- 
tical nurses  from  having  to  obtain  what 
is  known  as  the  annual  revenue  license 
to  which  I  referred  earlier  In  my  re- 


amendment.  No  aaaendments  are  In 
order  to  the  bill  exoept  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  oonunlt- 
tee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pag*  i.  Una  4.  strtk*  out  "ISM."  "  and  In- 
in  Ucu  ttMfKtf  "ISAS".* 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 


The  CRAIRBIAN.    Itader  the  rule,  the 
bm  is  oonaldered  as  having  been  read  for 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Pag*  1.  Un«  11.  atrlk*  out  "(c). 

The  committee  amendment 


to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pag*    IS.    UiM    1.    Inaart   a 
"1S64.- 


was  agreed 


oomma   aftar 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pag*  1ft.  Ua«  8.  inaart  a  comma  aftar  "ISM." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Paga  2S.  Una  10.  Btrik*  out  "by"  and  Inaart 
in  Ucu  tharaof  "betwaan." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Paga  33.  \Xitm  18.  ttiika  out  "Xn* 
In  Ueu  thcraof  "XUI." 


and  Inaart 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  S4.  Una  7.  inaart  aftar  "profaaalon'*  a 
comma  and  tbo  following:  "other  tban  that 
of  regletered  nurse  or  pracUeal  nurae." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Page  34.  ;ine  19.  Inaert  aftar  "profeaalon- 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "other  than  that 
of  registered  nurae  or  practical  nurae." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  37.  line  8.  atrlka  out  "(2)' 
In  lieu  thereof  "(2)." 


and  Inaart 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther committee  amendments? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  chairman,  there 
are  no  further  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roee:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Chatham.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.  R  9770)  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  428.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  wlU  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  ta 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bUL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


BUREAU  OP  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CHUDOPF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Racoas. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHUDOFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  February  29.  1956.  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  inserted  in 
the  CoKcasssioifAL  Rscoto  on  page  3541 
a  purported  analysis  of  giveaway 
charges  made  against  the  administra- 
tion. The  Public  Works  and  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  held 
hearings  on  the  Al  Sarena  timber  min- 
ing matter,  and  on  various  irregularities 
arising  in  connection  with  federally  gen- 
erated power  and  with  powerlines.  I 
will  not  say  more  about  these  at  the 
present  time  other  than  they  will  be  con- 
sidered thoroughly  in  committee  reports 
which  should  be  forthcoming  very  soon, 
A  review  of  the  records  will.  I  am  sure, 
completely  refute  the  Senator's  attempt 
to  gloss  over  or  defend  the  Interior  De- 
partment oOclals'  actions  on  these 
matters. 

Today  I  wish  merely  to  discuss  two 
Items  which  reveal  the  Inaccurate  na- 
ture of  the  defense  which  someone  evi- 
dently prevailed  upon  the  Senator  to  put 
In  the  Ricoaa. 

The  Senator's  analysis  includes  the 
following : 

Charge:  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair* 
abowad  Impropriety  In  awarding  a  food  con- 
tract to  an  unpaid  Bureau  consultant. 

Among  the  so-called  facts  to  refute 
the  charge,  the  analysis  sUtes: 

The  ahort-tarm  contract,  which  was  Itm- 
Itad  to  leaa  than  1  percent  of  the  Bureau^ 
feeding  oparatlona.  waa  awarded  not  to  aa 
"unpaid  conaultant"  but  to  an  azpartanead 
food  senrtca  organlaatlon  which  had  an  as- 
cellent  repuutlon  for  satisfactory  parform- 
anca  on  oontracU  for  thU  general  type. 

Now  it  Just  SO  happens  that  on  May  4. 
1955. 1  asked  the  Comptroller  General  to 
look  into  this  matter.  Here  is  what  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  a  letter  of  Mi^ 
17.  1955.  reported  to  me: 

lite  Bureau  contacted  Colonel  Cleave*,  an 
•Xpert  in  the  food  aenrtetng  buslneaa  who 
had  made  a  survey  of  the  altuaUon  at  the 
Cherokee  Indian  Reeerratkm  without  oom- 
panaatlon.  Upon  completion  of  the  survey, 
ha  adviaed  the  Bureau  that  a  private  firm 
under  contract  could  do  the  feeding  mora 
elBclently  and  acononUcally  than  the  Bureau. 
At  the  request  of  the  Bureau.  Colonel 
Cleavea  agreed  to  accept  a  contract  for  feed- 
ing the  children.  •  •  •  The  contract  waa 
•ntsnd  Into  by  negotiation  on  Deeamlier  20. 
1964.  and  provided  for  the  fumlahlng  of  the 
naaals  during  the  period  from  January  17 
to  Juna  30.  1850. 
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Die  OomxytroUer  General  was  <&•« 
turbed  by  this  arrangement,  but  be  de- 
cided that  it  did  not  furnish  him  with 
legal  grounds  for  invalidating  the  con- 
tract.   He  said:         | 

Ordinarily,  of  course;  It  would  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  tntereat  df  the  Oovemment  to 
negotiate  a  contract  iflth  an  Individual  in 
a  case  where  the  decision  of  the  Oovemmant 
to  enter  Into  the  ocmtract  Is  baaed  on  • 
gratuitous  survey  made  by  that  IndlvlduaL 
In  the  abaeooe  of  evldehoa  of  bad  faith,  bow- 
ever,  w*  do  not  bellava  that  the  contract 
may  be  coDsldered  !lcgaUy  objectionable 
solely  for  this  reaaon.  i 

It  should  be  noteid  that  holding  the 
contract  was  not  "legally  objectionable.'* 
Is  a  far  cry.  under  these  circumstances, 
from  clearing  It  of 'charges  of  Impro- 
priety. I  shall  insert  the  complete  letter 
at  the  dose  of  this  s^tement. 

The  Senator's  an|dysls  contains  the 
following  charge: 

caiarga:  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Airaira  na- 
gotuted  a  "ngged**  contract  to  rent  auto- 
mobtles  Instead  at  buying  them  and  then 
abandoned  the  plan  layaxiae  of  a  threatened 
congrcasional  Inveetlgsjtioa. 

The  so-called  fac^  supplied  by  the 
Senator's  analysis  ln|:lude  the  following : 

Facta:  The  Bxireau'  did  rent  se  auto- 
mobUea  from  a  rental  Drm.  after  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  company's  rental  plan 
and  the  plans  of  other  national  rental 
agenciea.  •  •  •  The  charge  that  the  eon- 
tract  was  "rigged"  is  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. •  •  •  The  contract  was  not  aban- 
doned because  of  a  thij»atened  Investigation, 
but  was  cancelled  by  action  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  Btatee  on  the 
ground  that  it  waa  *nt*rad  Into  without 
oompeUtlve  bidding. 

These  so-called  facts  do  not  disclose 
what  actually  occurred.  This  whole 
matter  is  considered  in  a  committee  re- 
port. Brleny,  however,  this  Is  what  hap- 
pened. 

On  March  30,  1955.  at  my  request,  the 
staff  director  of  the  subcommittee  asked 
the  Comptroller  General  to  review  the 
Bureau's  automobile  rental  contract.  It 
appeared  that  the  alleged  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  plans  of  other  na- 
tional agencies  had  consisted  of  tele- 
phoning the  Washington.  D.  C,  rental 
ofOces  of  the  concerns  and  ascertaining 
their  standard  charges.  The  Inadequacy 
of  this  telephonic  chec^.  as  a  substitute 
for  competitive  bidding,  is  so  obvious  as 
not  to  require  comment.  Consequently 
the  Comptroller  General.  <«  April  27. 
1955.  declared  the  contract  void. 

Subsequently,  on  June  2. 1955,  the  In- 
dian Bureau  issued  invitations  to  bid 
on  automobile  leases.  The  automobiles 
described  in  the  invitations  coincided 
exactly  with  the  descrlpttons  in  the  pur- 
chase orders  issued  for  automobiles  de- 
livered and  used  under  the  voided  con- 
tract even  inckiding  special  equipment. 
The  invitation,  however,  provided  that 
the  automobiles  could  have  15.000  miles 
use  on  them.  Bids  were  to  be  opened 
on  June  17,  1955.  and  the  cars  all  had 
to  be  deUvered  by  July  1,  1955,  5  to 
Cherokee,  N.  C,  and  34  to  Albuqueaqtie. 
N.  Mex.  Five  of  the  automobiles  de- 
livered under  the  voided  contract  were 
actually  at  Cherokee  and  34  were  at  Al- 
buqu«t|ue. 

This  time  a  potential  bidder  protested 
the  invitation  and  brought  it  to  the  sub- 


commlttee'g  attention.  Am  a  residt,  tbe 
•ubeaaunlttee  scheduled  hearings  and 
the  Interior  Department  was  eompeDed 
to  ask  the  Comptnriler  General  to  re- 
view the  situation. 

On  June  24,  1955.  the  Comptroller 
General  ruled  as  follows: 

It  is  recognized  that  It  is  the  duty  and  re- 
aponslblUty  of  the  administrative  offlcea  to 
draw  spedflcatloos  which  will  meet  their 
raqulrenMBts  and  that  U  an  emergency  ex- 
ists, purchases  may  even  be  made  without 
advertlalng.  However.  It  haa  been  consist- 
ently held  that  speelfleatlona  ahouM  be  ao 
drawn  aa  to  allow  all  Interested  bidders  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  tba 
Oovemmant.  In  the  Instant  case,  a  maxl- 
mimi  of  14  days  was  allowed  for  the  deUvery 
of  the  vehlelee  with  the  required  aeceaaorlaa. 
even  If  awani  war*  made  on  the  day  of  tba 
opening. 

Although  due  to  the  invalidation  of  tha 
prior  leaae  agreement,  vehldea  are  being  ob- 
tained on  a  temporary  baala  pending  th* 
execution  of  a  valid  leaae,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  such  fact  did  not  warrant  such  stringent 
limitation  of  the  time  allowed  prospectlv* 
bidders  to  make  deUvery.  That  the  limi- 
tation Impoaad  waa  too  nnreallstlc  to  meet 
the  reqiitrements  of  open  oompetitkm  is  sub- 
stantiated liy  the  fact  that  the  abstract  of 
bids  received  in  req>onae  to  the  Invitatlona 
ahows  that  4  of  the  5  firms  who  submitted 
bids  were  unable  to  meet  the  delivery  re- 
quirement. The  1  firm  which  offered  to  meet 
the  delivery  requirement  offered  to  make  de- 
Uvery wtthln  0  day*  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Ilex.. 
and  wtthln  ft  days  at  C3kcrokee.  N.  C.  after 
receipt  of  formal  purchaae  order.  Ttana.  with 
respect  to  Albuquerque,  even  that  bid  could 
not  now  be  accepted  so  as  to  require  the  bid- 
der to  deUver  by  July  1.  1B55. 

Under  the  clrciunstancea.  we  conclude  that 
the  time  limitation  provided  In  the  Invita- 
tions for  delivery  was  insufficient  to  aUow 
the  free  and  opm  competition  required  by 
seeUon  STOe.  Revlaed  Btatutaa.  and  that, 
therefor*,  no  award  ahould  be  made  under 
either  Invltaticm. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FiAiaC  H.  WXTRXL. 

Aaiiitant  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  VniUd  States. 

I  might  add  that  the  subcommittee 
learned  that  the  delivered  price  of  the 
cars  under  the  leasing  arrangement 
would  average  about  $400  per  car  more 
than  the  price  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  purchase  the  ears  delivered. 
Furthermore,  under  the  rental  agree- 
ments, the  Govonmei^  paid  4^  percent 
Interest  on  the  unamortised  balar^. 
while  the  Government  can  borrow  mon^ 
for  similar  periods  at  only  2  peroent. 

Following  the  hearings  and  the  second 
ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
Bureau  abandoned  its  eflbrts  to  rent 
automobiles. 

These  are  the  facts  tan  the  two  matters. 
I  merely  ask  that  they  be  compared  with 
the  purported  analysis  MVearbig  <m  page 
3544  of  the  CoNoassaiDiUL  Racosi)  tor 
February  29.  1955. 

The  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral on  the  Cleaves  food  contract  f<dlows: 

OOMPTXOKUB  GXR^UL 

Of  VKX  UHfllU  OtATMB. 

Wmahtngton,  May  17.  19S5. 
Ben.  WtM,  CHuauev. 

Chmtrwuta,  Publie  Work$  mnd  lUaoureea 
BubeommittM  of  the  Committee  on 
Oco€mw»*nt   OpermtUm*,  House   of 
Mtepretentative*. 
Dsfta  Ma.  CHWwaw:  Tour  letter  of  May  4. 
195S.  transmitted  a  c(^>y  of  a  contract  en- 
tered into  between  the  Bureau  of  Indian 


Affairs  and  Che  Cleavea  Food  flervloe  Corp., 
Maryland.  Ton  raqoeet  oar  views  aa  to 
whether  tbara  la  any  legal  objection  to  tba 
eontmet  or  to  the  mannw  In  whl^  it  waa 
SBtarad  Infco. 

Before  commenting  on  th*  eontraet,  w* 
stMold  like  to  dlscosa  briefly  the  baekgromnd 
*f  tba  eontraet.  It  sfipears  that  tha  Burean 
of  Indian  Affairs  believed  that  its  metboda 
of  serving  lim^ee  to  the  acbooidilkben  on 
Indian  reaervatlona  were  uneconomical  and 
that  Information  on  bow  to  eorrect  the  situ- 
ation could  be  obtained  from  a  private  firm 
on  the  food-services  line.  The  Bureau  con- 
tacted Colonel  Cleaves,  an  expert  in  the  food- 
aerndng  business,  who  made  a  survey  of  ths 
sitxiation  at  the  ca>*rokee  Indian  BeaR-vatlon 
without  compensation.  Upon  ecnnpleticm  of 
the  surwy,  he  advised  the  Bureau  that  a 
private  firm  under  oontraet  eonld  do  the 
feeding  Job  more  efficiently  and  economically 
than  the  Bureau.  At  the  request  of  the 
Bureau.  Colonel  Cleaves  agreed  to  accept  * 
contract  for  feeding  the  children.  The  Bu- 
reau then  asked  for  and  received  the  neces- 
sary clearance  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Bervlcas  to  negotiate  the  contract 
for  sw^  services  without  competitive  bid- 
ding. The  contract  waa  negotiated  as  a 
"pUot"  contract  to  furnish  the  Bureau  tba 
data  needed  to  determine  whether  It  would 
be  advisable  to  contract  for  food  service  and 
to  fomidi  neccasary  data  for  aeeurlng  com- 
petitive bide  for  future  contracts.  The  con- 
tract way  entered  Into  by  negotiaUon  on 
December  .90. 1»64.  and  provided  for  the  fm- 
nlshing  of  ^^e  meals  during  the  pwlod  from 
January  17  to  June  SO.  1955.  It  haa  baen 
Informally  ascertained  frtnn  the  Bureau's 
property  and  supply  oflBcer  that  the  contract 
WIU  be  terminated  June  SO,  105S.  and  that 
competitive  bids  wUl  be  Invited  thereafter 
for  fmnlshing  the  set  vices. 

Begardlng  the  propriety  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  contract  waa  entered  Into.  It  aaay 
be  stated  that  the  Bureau  oi  Indian  Affairs 
baa  no  general  authority  to  negotiate  con- 
tracts without  competitive  bidding.  Hie 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  S77) .  as  amended,  how- 
ever, empowers  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  delegate  to  the  bead  of 
an  agency  aathorlty  to  make  ocmtraets  for 
suppUes  or  services  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
slons  of  that  act  whenever  the  Administra- 
tor determines  such  delegatkm  Is  advan- 
tageous to  the  Oovemment  In  terms  of  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  or  national  security.  In  a 
letter  dated  December  1,  1954.  the  Admlnla- 
trator  of  General  Services  delegated  to  the 
Beeretary  of  the  Interior  the  authority  to 
negotiate,  without  advertising,  vmder  section 
303  (c)  (9)  of  that  act.  contracts  for  feeding 
senrloes  lequhed  to  carry  out  Indian  edu- 
caticm  program  reqmnalblUtlee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affaire.  The  contract  waa  nego- 
tiated under  such  delegated  authority  axtd. 
In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  legal  objection  to 
the  manner  In  which  this  particular  contract 
was  entered  Into.  Ordinarily,  of  cotirae.  It 
would  not  appear  to  be  In  the  Intereet  of 
the  Government  to  negotiate  a  contract  with 
an  Indlvldoal  In  a  caae  where  the  daelslon 
of  the  Government  to  enter  Into  tbe  contract 
la  based  on  a  gratuitous  survey  made  by  that 
taMllvldual.  In  tha  abeeace  of  evidence  of 
bad  faith,  however,  we  do  not  beUeve  that 
the  contract  may  be  considered  legally  ob- 
jectionable solely  for  this  reason.  It  Is  also 
our  opinion  that  there  is  no  legal  objection 
to  the  terms  of  the  conti«ct. 

Ooomientlng  gen^^lly,  we  note  that  para- 
grapha  (b)  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  S  of  the 
eontraet  require  that  the  food  abmil  be  ao^ed 
In  adequate  qoanUtles  to  meet  tbe  needs  of 
growing  children  and  that  oopiea  of  a  month- 
ly menu  shall  be  eubmltted  by  the  c^erator 
to  the  Bureau  for  approval  a  week  In  advance 
of  serving.  Although  It  Is  lecognlaed  that 
mentis  and  portion  gtxta  are  details  of  food 
service  management  it  is  b^leved  that  th* 
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B.  R.  2S<9.  A  Bnii  TO  RAISE  INCX>lfB 
TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

ICr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak  uiuucio 
liBoua  conwnt  to  addren  the  House  for 
1  minute^ 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  tbere  objeetlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ELen- 
tuckj? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary ao.  1956.  I  Introduced  H.  R  2S«9 
which  seeks  to  raise  the  yearly  Income 
tax  exemption  of  a  dependent  from  $600 
to  $1,000  and.  in  the  case  where  depend- 
ent children  are  In  a  bona  fide  business 
school,  college  or  a  university,  up  to 
$1,800.  It  Is  when  a  child  is  in  school 
or  college  that  dad  has  to  really  sweat 
It  out  In  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  me  be- 
cause I  sincerely  believe  that  it  will  give 
much  needed  relief  to  our  farmers,  vet- 
erans, small-business  men.  white  collar 
employees  and  the  laboring  men  and 
wtHnen  of  the  country.  In  other  words. 
It  win  definitely  raise  the  income  of  the 
little  fellow  in  that  he  will  have  more 
Saturday  night  rattling  change  after 
present  high  cost  living  expenses  and 
taxes  have  been  met. 

It  may  be  argued  by  those  who  see 
fit  to  oppose  my  bill  that  it  might  cost 
the  Treasury,  in  the  loss  of  Income  taxes, 
nearly  $1  billion  per  year,  and  that  such 
woukt  keep  the  budget  in  the  red.  How- 
ever. I  contend  that,  although  the  Gov- 
ernment might  possibly  lose  this  sum  of 
money  in  the  form  of  Income  taxes  from 
our  little  fellow:  nevertheless,  the 
Treasury  will  receive  a  similar  amount 
or  even  a  larger  amount  of  money 
through  the  meditim  of  excise  taxes  and 
other  tax  sotu-ces.  In  other  words,  my 
plan  would  only  shift  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation from  income  tax  to  the  excise  tax. 
Insofar  as  the  small  wage  earner  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Individual  who  now  earns  less 
than  $4,500  per  year  must,  through  ne- 
ceaalty.  spend  the  bulk  of  it  Just  in  order 
to  exist  or  live.  By  allowing  him  this 
Income  tax  exemption  under  H.  R.  2569 
we  would  leave  him  more  defrosted  cash 
on  payday,  hence,  more  money  to  spend. 
As  a  result,  he  would  drive  his  automo- 
bile more  frequently,  buy  more  gaso- 
line, oil.  tires,  and  tubes.  Each  time  he 
would  make  a  purchase  of  any  of  these 
Items,  he  would  pay  a  Pederal  excise  tax. 
likewise,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
buy  more  tobacco,  ftirs,  and  Jewelry.  He 
would  buy  more  food  and  clothes  which 
would  help  tremendously  to  reduce  our 
surplus  stocks  of  food,  fiber,  and  other 
cfMnmodlties  now  stored  in  surplus  sup- 
ply and  which  depress  our  present  farm 
prices.    Mr.  John  Q.  would  make  more 


long  distance  calls,  send  more  telegrams, 
go  to  more  movies,  sss  mors  ball  games 
and  actually  be  In  a  posltloa  to  taks 
Uttte  Mrs.  John  Q.  out  to  dinner  or  to  a 
reasonably  priced  dance  now  and  then. 
All  of  this  would  swell  the  excise  taxes  to 
such  an  extent  that  nothing  actually^ 
would  l>e  lost  through  the  mediimi  of  the' 
raise  in  the  income  tax  exemption.  Pact 
Is.  I  honestly  believe  that  the  Treasury 
would  collect  more  taxes  by  the  enact- 
ment of  my  bill. 

It  is  my  belief  that  by  giving  this  pro- 
posed income-tax  relief  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Q. — the  forgotten  public — our  en- 
tire economic  structure  will  be  strength- 
ened because  It  will  enable  the  little  fel- 
low to  pay  his  debts  and  to  be  able  to 
spend  more — all  of  which  will  put  more 
money  in  circulation,  create  more  buy- 
ing power,  and.  in  the  final  analysis,  re- 
turn more  Pederal  revenue  into  the 
Treasury  through  excise  taxes  in  lieu  of 
Income  taxes.  As  I  have  si^d.  it  also  will 
help  to  reduce  our  vast  stocks  of  sur- 
plus food  and  other  commodities. 

Under  the  old  tax  code — prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1954 — a  conscientious,  energetic, 
industrious  boy  or  girl  who  actually 
wanted  to  help  Dad  with  his  financial 
responsibilities  by  seeking  a  Job  during 
the  summer  months,  unfortunately, 
could  not  do  so  t>ecause  the  father  was 
required  to  impress  upon  the  child  not 
to  earn  wages  in  excess  of  $600  a  year. 
If  this  was  done  Dad  lost  his  $600  exemp- 
tion. By  the  old  tax  regulation  we 
denied  a  fine  young  boy  or  girl  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  help  to  make  his  own  way.  At 
the  same  time  we  were  denying  that  boy 
or  girl  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  sense 
of  balance  and  responsibility.  This 
helped  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
teen-ager  a  disrespect  for  our  tax  laws. 
What  is  worse.  If  possible,  the  old  tax 
code  helped  to  retard  and  even  to  de- 
stroy the  development  of  character  and 
Individual  initiative  and  ambition  in  our 
young  men  and  women  of  America.  I 
am.  therefore,  delighted  that  a  young- 
ster—at least  under  19  years  of  age — 
can  now  help  his  dad  without  the  father 
losing  that  parUcular  $600  dependent's 
exemption.  This  improvement  came 
about  less  than  3  weeks  before  the  origi- 
nal introduction  of  my  bill  on  January 
18.  1954— then  numbered  H.  R.  7283. 
This  change  was  definitely  a  progres- 
sive step.    My  legislation  would  be  also. 

Since  enactment  of  Pederal  aid  to  edu- 
cation has  been  stymied  due  to  its  highly 
controversial  amendments  in  some  form 
or  another.  I  would  suggest  that  we  en- 
act H.  R.  2569.  My  thinking  may  be  a 
bit  old-fashioned,  but  I  believe  with  all 
my  heart  that  a  partial  solution  to  our 
national  education  problem  could  be 
brought  about  by  simply  allowing — by 
sufUcient  tax  exemptions — the  individual 
family  to  educate  their  own  children. 
Let  me  get  the  record  straight.  I  have 
always  been  and  am  now  for  a  fair  and 
reasonable  Pbderal  aid  to  education  bill. 
However,  since  it  does  not  seem  possible. 
at  this  time  at  least,  to  enact  such 
legislation.  I  sincerely  feel  that  the  en- 
actment of  H.  R.  2569  would  help  ma- 
terially to  relieve  to  a  great  extent  the 
present  financial  burden  that  exists  with 
respect  to  education.  Although  I  favor 
some  equitable  form  of  Pederal  aid  to 


education:  nevertheless.  I  believe  that  It 
would  bs  democracy  at  its  finest  for  the 
peoftle's  Oovemiaent  to  give  back  to  the 
people,  to  the  individual  family  unit— <if 
you  please  a  tax  cut  so  that  the  bread- 
winner of  the  household  might  educata 
his  own  child  In  his  own  way  and  In  his 
own  time.  If  this  were  done  it  would 
help  education  while  the  Congress  en- 
deavored to  work  out  a  fair  and  a  com- 
plete program  of  Pederal  aid. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  great  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  make  a  study  of  this 
problem  with  the  hope  that  some  im- 
mediate fonn  of  tax  relief  will  be  given 
to  our  small  farmers,  veterans,  little- 
business  men.  white  collar  employees, 
and  all  of  our  laboring  men  and  women. 

If  we  would  only  try  to  help  balance 
the  budget  of  John  Q.  Public — he  would 
balance  our  Pederal  budget  with  the  re- 
sult that  our  Armed  Porces  would  not 
suffer  and.  therefore,  our  very  freedom 
would  not  be  endangered  by  the  advance 
of  communism  throughout  the  world. 

The  fair  thing  to  do  as  I  see  it— is  to 
give  my  biU.  H.  R.  2569.  a  chance.  If  It 
is  good  it  ought  to  be  reUined  as  law. 
If  it  falls— It  ought  to  be  repealed. 
There  is  much  to  be  gained— nothing  to 
be  lost,  and  all  of  the  time  we  will  at 
least  be  trying  to  help  our  little  people 
in  our  democracy.  As  long  as  we  do 
that — we  shall  never  have  to  really  fear 
communism  gaining  any  ground  in 
America. 

THE  LATEST  KREMLIN  TACTIC   IN 
THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  ren^arks  and  tn^'Vy^i^  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleiaaa  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
read  in  the  press  a  great  deal  during  the 
past  few  days  about  the  latest  Kremlin 
tactic  in  the  cold  war  which  calls  for 
blaming  Stalin  for  all  the  failures  of 
communism  as  a  system.  Khrushchev 
and  Bulganin  cannot  disassociate  them- 
selves from  the  cruelties  of  Stalin.  We 
made  a  mistake  by  meeUng  with  the  Rus- 
sians as  equals  at  Geneva  and  thereby 
Riving  the  appearance  of  humanising 
them.  The  only  difference  between 
SUlin  and  Khrushchev  is  that  Khru- 
shchev has  been  trained  to  smile.  Let  us 
have  a  look  at  the  record  of  this  man. 
Khnishchev.  who  now  calls  his  former 
boss.  Stalin,  the  great  murderer. 

While  everyone  who  knows  anything  at 
all  about  the  history  of  communism  un- 
derstands that  Stalin  was  the  biggest 
murderer  In  all  history,  the  important 
thing  for  us  to  remember  is  that  those 
who  today  are  running  the  Communist 
terror  machine,  cannot  disassociate 
themselves  from  tbe  brutal  reign  of 
Stalin.  They  are  part  of  the  most  cruel 
tyranny  in  the  history  of  all  mankind. 

It  U  a  fact  of  history  that  the  present 
rulers  of  the  Kremlin  were  in  fact,  the 
hatchet  men  of  Stalin.  The  unclean 
hands  of  every  one  of  them  drip  with  the 
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blood  of  martyrs  who  died  because  of  the 
historical  tyranny  of  the  Russlahs  and  In 
the  cause  of  their  own  individtial  liberty 
and  freedom.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at 
the  Numberg  trials,  the  Russians  insisted 
that  the  Nasi  officials,  military  and  civil- 
ian, who  carried  out  the  orders  of  Hitler, 
were  equally  guilty  and  should  be  pun- 
ished accordingly.  The  Russians  held 
that  the  Nazis  were  voluntary  and  willing 
hatchet  men  for  Hitler. 

The  men  who  now  rule  the  Kremlin  as 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  have 
been  in  the  past,  not  only  wiUing  and 
devoted  servants  of  Stalin,  but  indeed 
they  have  carried  out  his  orders  with  the 
gusto  of  gleeful  vengeance. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enumerate 
all  the  sordid  facts  concerning  the 
crimes  of  Khrushchev  himself,  whose  evil 
works  earned  for  him  the  iniquitous 
title  of  "Hangman  of  the  Ukraine."  The 
same  applies  in  equal  or  lesser  degree 
to  the  black  and  diabolical  record  of 
every  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
central  committee,  because,  like  any 
criminal  conspiracy,  they  earn  their  way 
to  recognition  by  demonstrating  a  ruth- 
less, unswerving,  and  heartless  devotion 
to  the  leader  of  the  mob. 

It  would  be  both  unwarranted  and 
foolhardy  for  us  to  believe  that 
Khrushchev's  blaming  Stalin  for  all  the 
shortcomings  and  evils  cf  communism  is 
a  sign  that  the  criminal  regime  is  pre- 
pared to  alter  its  nafarious  ways.  If  we 
were  to  make  such  a  blunder,  we  would 
be  doing  exactly  what  the  tactical  plan 
of  the  Communist  peaceful  coexistence 
campaign  calls  for.  We  would  be  the 
helpless  victims  of  a  gigantic  interna- 
tional con  game.  We  would,  in  fact,  be 
the  simple  minded  victims  of  the  biggest 
shell  game  in  all  of  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  be- 
fore the  con  men  in  the  Kremlin  get 
through  with  their  latest  act.  we  are 
certain  to  see  a  considerable  number  of 
staged  performances  like  that  reportedly 
taking  place  in  the  enslaved  Georgian 
nation  today.  Here  we  see  the  Russian 
propaganda  machine  attempting  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  world  that  the 
Georgian  people  had  a  respect  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  tjrrant  Stalin.  Anyone  who 
has  the  slightest  understanding  of  the 
historical  struggles  of  the  Georgian  na- 
tion against  the  Russians,  will  immedi- 
ately smell  an  oversmoked  Russian 
salmon. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Russian 
Communists,  in  accordance  with  the 
long  established  Russian  precedent,  have 
set  up  large  colonies  of  Russians  in  all 
of  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Including  the  Georgian  nation. 
The  Georgians  have  long  been  beset  and 
exploited  by  the  large  Russian  colony 
which  has  been  built  up  in  TifUs,  the 
capital  city  of  the  Georgian  nation.  Ac- 
cordingly. If.  as  reported,  there  have 
been  riots  in  Georgia  protesting  the  ex- 
posure of  the  true  character  of  Stalin, 
we  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  such 
protests  and  demonstrations  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  Russian  exploiters 
who  were  sent  to  Georgia  to  colonize, 
terrorize,  and  control  that  enslaved  na- 
tion. And  since  the  news  reports  of 
this  morning  indicate  similar  disturb- 
ances in  Armenia,  and  Azerbaijan,  this 


same  set  <tf  facts  I  have  cited  here,  be- 
yond any  doubt,  apply  equally  to  them. 

In  any  case.  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  us  to  keep  our  sense  of  values  straight 
as  we  analyze  the  torturous  twists  and 
turns  in  the  Communist  campaign  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  Until  the  Russian 
Communists  have  demonstrated  a  ca- 
pacity to  act  like  himian  beings,  our  own 
enlightened  self  interest  demands  that 
we  appraise  them  on  the  basis  of  the 
record.  That  record  should  leave  no 
doubt  In  the  mind  of  anyone  who  will 
take  the  time  to  read  it  that  you  can  no 
more  change  the  character  of  a  Russian 
commissar  than  ywx  can  change  the 
spots  on  a  leopard. 

There  appeared  in  the  press  a  dispatch 
from  London  highly  pertinent  to  the 
remarks  I  have  Just  made.  Eddy  Gil- 
more,  a  reporter  of  the  Associated  Press 
points  up  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
the  Georgians  as  admirers  of  the  despot 
Stalin,  and  that  we  had  best  rememlier 
that  the  fiery  spirit  for  national  inde- 
pendence of  the  Georgians  has  not  been 
conquered  by  the  Russians. 

By  unanimous  consent.  I  include  the 
article  to  which  I  have  reference: 
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(By  Eddy  Ollmore) 

(Eddy  ailmore,  while  Aasoclatcd  Press 
biireau  chief  In  Moscow,  spent  several  weeks 
In  the  Soviet  RepubUc  of  Georgia  in  1953.) 

LOMBOH,  March  18. — "A  photograph  of 
Stalin's  birthplace?"  asked  a  surprised  store- 
keeper In  Oori.  ttM  late  dictator's  Georgian 
hometown.     "Now  who  would  want  that?" 

Inside  the  StaUn  ahrlne  (erected  by  him) 
la  Oorl  Is  a  showcase  holding  what  is  sup- 
poaed  to  be  Stalin's  school  report  card*. 
They  depict  him  as  perfect  In  every  subject. 

"Perfect?"  scoffed  a  Georgian  under  his 
breath.  "Why  one  of  my  grandfathers  was 
bis  teacher.  It  took  Stalin  6  years  to  get 
through  4  grades  and  he  never  could  learn 
arithmetic.'* 

Halfway  up  Mount  David,  where  Staling 
mother  Catherine,  Is  burled,  a  grounds  keep- 
er pointed  to  her  grave  and  sighed. 

"Look  at  it,"  he  said.  "It's  falling  to  pieces. 
He  never  visited  it.  He  never  cared.  God 
of  mine,  what  a  man  to  have  for  a  son." 

He  crossed  himself. 

The  Georgian  people  may  riot  against 
communism,  Riiaslan  domination  or  their 
hard  way  of  life,  but  hardly  over  the  shat- 
tered myth  of  their  late  oppressor. 

Tbe  4  million  Inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public passionately  love  their  mountain 
homeland,  resent  Russians,  and  generally  de- 
tested Stalin. 

It  Is  easy  to  believe  that  Georgians  may 
have  used  Niklta  Khrushchev's  reported  at- 
tack as  an  excuse  to  rebel,  but  to  anyone 
who  has  spent  time  In  Georgia,  widespread 
national  love  for  Stalin  Just  doaant  seem 
loglcaL 

STOCK  PRICES  AND  BUSINESS  FAIL- 
URBS  AT  POSTWAR  HIGH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmam]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
morning  papers  carry  some  wonderful 
news.  They  report  that  the  stock  mar- 
ket rode  up  to  a  new  historic  peak  last 
week.  Every  day  now  we  receive  news 
stories  announcing  that  one  great  cor- 
poration after  another  has  set  a  new 


high  in  its  profits.    This  is  truly  a  golden 
age  for  the  giant  corporations. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  have  noted 
that  this  wcmderful  news  about  new 
highs  in  stock  prices  and  new  highs  in 
corporate  profits  is  not  altogether  cheer- 
ing and  reassuring  to  the  farmers.  I 
think  I  would  be  correct  in  reporting  that 
this  wondrous  news  is  not  altogether 
cheering  and  reassuring  to  small  busi- 
ness. Unless  there  is  something  peculiar 
about  the  small-business  people  who  are 
writing  to  me.  and  writing  to  your  &nall 
Business  Committee,  the  typical  attitude 
of  the  small-business  man.  I  might  say, 
is  that  the  front-page  prosperity  about 
which  he  is  reading  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly. 
I  think  we  could  say  that  small-business 
people  are  downright  unappreciative  of 
the  new  records  being  set  in  stock  prices 
and  big-business  profits. 

One  of  the  troublesome  aspects  of  the 
current  business  prosperity  Is  that  while 
last  week  witnessed  an  all-time  high  in 
stock  prices,  the  wedc  also  witnessed  a 
postwar  high  in  business  failures.  Dun 
li  Bradstreet  repoits  that  there  were 
300  business  failures  last  week.  For  all 
practical  purposes  we  can  say  that  all 
of  these  300  failures  were  small-business 
failures.  These  300  business  failures 
last  week  compare  to  226  business  fail- 
ures in  the  corresponding  week  of  1955, 
a  period  when  business  had  not  yet  re- 
covered. Moreover,  these  300  failures 
which  took  place  last  week  compare 
with  243  failures  which  occurred  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  1954.  when  there 
was  a  business  recession.  In  other 
words,  over  the  last  2  years  we  have  had 
a  very  peculiar  kind  of  business  pros- 
perity: the  greater  the  number  of  busi- 
ness failures,  the  greater  big-business 
profits  and  the  higher  rose  stock  prices. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  highly  un- 
usual phenomena.  But.  as  I  say.  it  has 
a  certain  beauty  which  small  business 
people  cannot  altogether  appreciate. 

Business  failures  this  year,  up  through 
last  week,  numbered  2.848.  Total  busi- 
ness failures  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year  numbered  2.508.  And  busi- 
ness failures  through  the  first  2^ 
months  of  1954  numbered  2,472. 

And  despite  all  the  efforts  at  educating 
the  small-business  people  to  the  value  of 
this  kind  of  prosperity,  I  find  that  these 
small-business  pe(q;}le  are  a  little  bacb^ 
ward  in  absorbing  this  kind  of  education. 
A  DiPOMATic  orrsNSPrc 

I  believe  that  in  view  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  time,  it  might  be 
well  for  the  House  to  start  a  diplomatic 
(tensive  toward  small  business.  My 
proposal  is  that  the  two  major  parties 
imdertake  such  an  offensive,  and  that  we 
make  a  bipartisan  effort  aimed  at  saving 
some  of  the  small  business  firms.  For 
this  purpose  moreover,  it  is  my  proposal 
that  we  give  small  business  what  it  wants 
most  of  all. 

Small  business  wants  more  than  any- 
thing else  antitrust  laws  which  are  at 
least  reasonable  and  moderate  in  protect- 
ing small  business  against  destruction  by 
sheer  abuse  of  big  business  power.  First 
and  foremost,  sm^-business  people 
want  a  restoration  of  the  antitrust  law 
which  protected  than  from  destruction 
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tliroush  price  diiwinilnatlnn  Price  dJs- 
criminatlan  Is  the  meet  wldessireed.  the 
moei  deadly,  end  the  mget  unfair  BMOop- 
olMic  pmctioe  with  which  omdl  buBlneae 
hee  to  cope. 

A  eoeeeetfiil  dtplometle  oABaelTe  to- 
ward anall  boeiness  will  here  to  ctm- 
taln  more  than  mere  speeches.  It  will 
have  to  contoln  more  than  warins  the 
llac  or  waring  the  hlch-soandln« 
phrases  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Small- 
twrinewB  people  have  grown  weary  of 
flag  waring,  and  they  have  grown  skep- 
tical of  the  efllcacy  of  waring  the  Sher- 
man Act  Jn  other  words.  If  our  diplo- 
matic offenslye  is  sueceesful  It  will  have 
to  contain  something  specinc  and  defi- 
nite to  cope  with  the  abuse  of  power  tv 
which  small  business  is  being  destroyed. 

a.    B.    11    WOXnA   STOP    WANT    SMALL    SPSIWESS 

ruxawMB 

For  the  purposes  of  this  diplomatic 
offenslye  I  propose  that  we  bring  up 
H.  R.  11  and  pan  it.  H.  R.  11  was  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  of  the  last  session 
of  this  Congress,  and  it  was  introduced 
with  approximately  50  cosponsors.  This 
bill  would  close  the  loophole  which  the 
Supreme  Court  knocked  into  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act  in  an  opinion  misin- 
terpreting that  act  in  the  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana  case.  The  bill  would  simply 
restore  to  small  business  the  protection 
against  price  discrimination  which  Con- 
gress sought  to  give  small  business  in 
1936.  Practically  all  small-business 
firms  In  the  United  States  are  aware  of 
this  loophole,  they  are  suffering  and  go- 
ing out  of  business  as  a  result  of  this 
loophole,  and  they  are  aware  that  Con- 
gress now  holds  the  future  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  palm  of  its  hand.  In  short, 
small-business  firms  all  over  the  United 
States  are  waiting  and  watching  to  see 
whether  there  are  as  many  as  218  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  will  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition  to  bring  up  and  consider 
the    biU   which    small    business    wants 


I  am  sure  that  at  least  218  Members 
of  the  House  would  like  to  consider  H.  R. 
11.  hear  it  debated,  and  then  vote  on 
It.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  at  least  218 
Members  of  the  House  who  feel  that  we 
are  not  so  busy  at  this  period  but  what 
we  could  afford  2  hours  for  debating  a 
bill  which  is  vital  to  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  small  business.  The  petition 
to  bring  up  H.  R.  11  is  petition  No.  3  on 
the  Clerk's  desk. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
hereUrfore  entered  was 'granted  to  Mr. 
Patmaw.  for  15  minutes,  on  today  and 
tomorrow;  to  rerise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Rscoss.  or  to  re- 
rise  and  extend  remArics,  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  RooiMo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CkoDorr,  following  the  legisla- 
tive IwiBlnrss  of  the  day,  and  to  include 
extranaous  matter. 


Mr.  OsTBTAs  and  to  tndnde  extrane- 
ous matter. 
Mr.  Hrmm  and  to  Include  extraneous 

Mr.  PRnups  to  rerise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  supplemental  approprla- 
tloD  bin  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Tabo  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  PRn.- 
ups)  to  rerise  and  extend  his  remarks 
on  the  siipplemental  appropriation  bill 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MuLTn  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  McC<»MACx  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albixt)  and  to  include  an  article 
entitled  "The  Majority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representotives."  notwith- 
standing the  fact  it  exceeds  the  limit  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $374. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  HnvsHAW. 

Mr.  BiMinrrr  of  Florida  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Evurs. 

Mr.  BvDCK  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Awruso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albibt)  in  two  instonces  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dices  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Macb- 
towicz ).  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CAitnxLD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WoLVERTON).  for  MsTch  21  and  22,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kkuzgxr  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AMMNjts) .  for  Wednesday  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  DOYLB.  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLE£ON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.  R.  5S5.  An  act  to  aiithortae  the  oonvey- 
anoe  to  Lake  County.  CalU..  of  tto«  Lower 
Lake  Rancher  la.  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.  R.  eaa.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  releaae 
by  the  United  States  ot  Ita  rtghU  and  Inter- 
ests In  certain  land  located  in  Saginaw 
County.  Mich.; 

H.  R.  930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Daniel  Pope: 

H.  R.944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Teodoslo; 

H.  R.  1014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung 
ybok  Tee  Chung: 

H.  R.  1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bsther  Chan  Lee  (KU  Lee). 

H.  R.  10»7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Meredith  McFarUne; 

H.R.  1104.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ouen- 
ther  Kaschner: 

H.  R.  1137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
John  WUaon: 

H.  R.  laoe.  An  act  ftar  the  relief  of  mnnerl- 
ano  Lagmay: 


■.  R.  IMS.  An  act  for  the  relief  at 
Ramona  Maria  (RaiiicmaK.TDmlio): 

H.  R.  1403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kraevan 
Spanjol; 

H.  R  1M4.  An  act  far  the  reUef  of  Mn.  MbU 
(Mall)  Sobel: 

H.  R.  leee.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe* 
Canenda-Caataaedo: 

H.  R.  isoe.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  Inoorporate  the  Rooaevelt 
Memorial  Asaodatlon."  approved  May  SI, 
1930.  as  heretofore  amended,  to  as  to  per- 
mit such  corporation  to  consolidate  with 
Women's  Theodore  Rooeevelt  Memorial  As- 
sociation, Inc.: 

H.  R.  ISia.  An  act  for  the  rsllef  of  Boward 
Rleek: 

H.R.l»ao.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Xar- 
lie  Vlaslch; 

H.  a.  183S.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kevin 
Murphy: 

H.  R.  1973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chln-An  Wang  (nee  Alice  Chlacheng  Sae): 

H.  R.  a054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Induk 
Pahk: 

H.  R.  aOTX  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julian 
Mowakowskl.   or    William    Nowak    (Novak); 

H.  R.  2383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUhel- 
m\is  Maiius  Van  der  Veur: 

H.R.  2385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Llm  Tslen: 

H.R.  3345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeaa 
Henri  Buehet: 

H.  R.  3533.  An  act  for  the  rMlef  of  laabalto 
8.  OorreU.  Donald  K.  GorreU.  Mary  Owen 
Oorrcll.  and  Kathryn  O.  Wright: 

H.  R.  3037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jakob 
Hasa,  Rosa  Hass.  and  Mala  Hass: 

H.  R.  3057.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Belnvenldo  L  Ballnglt: 

H.  R.  3301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorgo 
Mlkroalls.  his  wife.  Dora  Mlkroulls.  and  his 
daughter.  Madonna  O.  MlkroTills: 

H.  R.  3365.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AlklsU 
Sfounls: 

H.  R.  3375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Or. 
James  C.  S.  Lee.  his  wife.  Dora  Ting  W«l,  and 
their  daughter.  Vivian  Lee: 

H.  R  S50I.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlaaa 
Barkis  Olrltllyan  and  Virgin  OlrlUlyan: 

H.  R.  3567.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
act  of  July  3.  1943  (ch.  180.  57  Stat.  373). 
relating  to  the  aeUlement  of  claUM  for 
damage  to  or  loss  or  destruction  of  property 
or  personal  injury  or  death  caused  by  mOl- 
tary  personnel  or  certain  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States,  by  removing  certain 
limitations  on  the  pejrment  of  such  <»»»»«»«■ 
and  the  time  within  which  such  claims  may 
be  filed: 

H.  R.  Seso.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  coo- 
veyance  to  Slef  Rue  of  certain  real  property 
situated  In  Cassia  County.  Idaho: 

H.  R.  3733.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Preda 
H.  Sullivan: 

H.  R.  SS45.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oull- 
lermo  Pedraaa: 

H  R  3857.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oon- 
Btantin  D»vM.  PauU  Marie  David.  Claire  Bd- 
monde  David,  and  Arlane  Constanoe  David; 

H.  R.  3860.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ksther 
Ledea  beobcdo; 

H  R.  3065.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
MoskowlU: 

H.  R.  4181.  An  set  for  ths  relief  of  P.  P. 
Claveau.  as  succeseor  to  the  firm  of  Rodger 
O.  Ritchie  Painting  *  Decorstlng  Co. 

H  R.  4185.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zabel 
Vartanlan: 

H.  R.  4376.  An  act  to  exempt  from  duty  the 
ImportaUon  of  certain^  handwoven  fabrics 
when  used  In  the  making  of  religious  Test* 
ments; 

H.R.  4301.  An  act  to  aboUah  the  Castle 
Plnckney  National  Monument.  In  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.  R.  4680.  An  act  affirming  that  title  to 
a  certain  tract  of  land  In  California  vested  In 
the  State  of  California  on  January  21.  1807. 

H.  R.  4803.  An  act  to  authorize  the  execu- 
tion of  mortgagee  and  deeds  of  trtist  on  in- 
dividual  Indian  trvst  or  rsstrle4ed  land: 


H.  R.  S380.  An  act  to  authorise  land  ex- 
changes for  purpoees  of  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park,  la  the  SUte  of  VlrglnU;  to 
authorlae  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  of 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park.  In  the 
SUte  of  Virginia,  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia:  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.  R.  5566.  An  act  authorising  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  of  McOlrts 
creek,  Pla..  for  flood  control; 

H.  R.  5856.  An  act  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment for  beads  of  departments  and  sgendes 
to  report  to  the  Poetmaster  General  the  num- 
ber of  penalty  envelopee  and  wrappers  on 
hand  at  the  cloee  of  each  fiscal  year; 

H.  R.  5666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olo- 
Tanni  Laxarlch; 

H.R. 6112.  An  act  to  authorise  the  eon- 
strucUon  of  a  sewage-disposal  system  to 
serve  the  Torktown  area  of  the  Colonial  Na- 
tional HUtorlcal  Park,  Va..  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.  R.  6300.  An  act  to  authorise  construc- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  River-Gulf  outlet: 

H.  R.  6363.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bdward 
Barnett: 

H  R.  6532  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John 
William  Scholtes: 

U.  R.  6617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  B<Mrls 
Kowerda: 

H.  R.  6618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Etba 
Dora  Johnson: 

H.R.  6773.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  feder- 
ally owned  land  under  his  Jurisdiction  to  the 
school  district  No.  24  of  Lake  County,  Greg.; 

H.R  6961.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
created  by  Buford  Dam  In  the  State  of 
Georgia  as  "Lake  Sidney  Lanier": 

H.R.  7097.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
conveyance of  oil  and  gas  and  nUneral  In- 
terests In  a  portion  of  the  lands  acquired  for 
the  Demopolia  lock  and  dam  project,  to  the 
former  owners  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees: 

H.  R.  7027.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  the  State  of  Louisiana  may  make 
initial  payment  on  the  purchase  of  certain 
property  from  the  United  States: 

H.  R.  8607.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to 
David  Peters,  or  to  his  heirs  or  assigns,  title 
to  land  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
lor  him:  7 

H.  J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resoli^tton  to  designate 
the  General  Grant  tree  (Enown  as  the 
Nation's  Christmas  tree)  in  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park,  Calif.,  as  a  national  shrine: 

H.  J.  Res.  443.  Joint  resolution  to  Increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  the 
Woodrow  WUson  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission:  and 

H.  J.  Res.  517.  Joint  resolution  changing 
the  date  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  in  1967. 


SENATE    ENROLIiED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled  bill 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.  1585.  An  set  to  provide  for  the  return 
to  the  town  of  Hartford.  Vt.,  of  certain  land 
which  was  donated  by  such  town  to  the 
United  States  as  a  site  for  a  veterans  hos- 
pital and  which  is  no  longer  needed  for  such 
purposes. 

SENATE  BILLS.  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS. 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Bills.  Joint  resolutions,  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol« 
lowing  titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows: 

8.  572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ur.  and 
Mrs.  Dello  A.  Loo  Murgas;  to  the  Commlttes 
on  the  Judiciary. 


8.  767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Rosner:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.850.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Konstan- 
tlnos  Zaferatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.  885.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alice  XUs- 
abeth  Marjorlbanks;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.  1111.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Crlc  A. 
Cummlngs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.  1123.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sarah 
Kleldermacher;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  1 146.  An  act  to  further  amend  section  30 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Knemy  Act,  relating 
to  fees  of  agents,  attorneys,  and  repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1240.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Imre  de 
Cholnoky;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ar- 
riaga-Marln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8. 1465.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Audrey  Jean 
Tounkers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 1528.  An  act  to  authorise  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the 
Port  Berthold  Reservation,  North  Dakota,  to 
acquire  trust  interests  In  tribal  lands  of  the 
reservation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  1533.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John  Nich- 
olas Christodoullas;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

8. 1542.  An  act  to  authorise  an  allowance 
for  clvUlan  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  who  are  notaries  public,  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Post  Office  end  ClvU  Service. 

8. 1552.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mikle 
Woodard:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1555.  An  act  authorizing  the  restoration 
to  tribal  ownership  of  certain  lands  upon 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  Montana,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8. 1580.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
Joon  Slk  Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 1619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Ventiua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1664.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Balblna 
Borensteln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8. 1701.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hlldegard 
Sllvonen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanislaw 
Argaalnski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 1734.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johann  An. 
tonlus  Tudhope  and  Walda  Fedor  Tudhope; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

6. 1762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rudolf 
Prlts  Llermann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  1814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Lucia  CllU  and  Guiseppe  Corrado  CiUi;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panteles 
Kerkos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Howard 
Seeming  Liang:  Lai  Yen  Mark  Liang,  and 
Howard  Seeming  Liang.  Jr.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1871.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  reimburse  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  transmission  of  official  Govem- 
ment-maU  matter."  approved  August  15. 1063 
(67  Stat.  614),  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  ClvU 
Senrlee. 

8. 1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vittorio 
Ventlmlglla;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 1883.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Rodolfo  Walter  Stulln;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1880.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Guadalupe  Shockley  and  her  minor  daughter. 


Zrangelina  Vega  Shockley;  to  the  Onnmlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1900.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Agnes 
Blals  (Junko  Purakawa);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1929.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reglna  M. 
Knight;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1989.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Shalam  and  Claude  Shalam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pu- 
Chuan  Chao  (also  known  as  Puk  Kuh  Chlu) 
and  his  wife.  Chlu  Lai  Yuk  (also  known  as 
Lai  Yuk  Chao);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 1953.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Mary  Florescu  (Sister  John  Baptist):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1070.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Bok- 
soon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1075.  As  act  for  the  relief  of  Jenny 
Antoinette  V.  Ingrum;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8. 1987.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Peter 
Chou-Yuen  Tchen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 2012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chong  You 
How  (also  known  as  Edward  Charles  Yee). 
his  wife.  Eng  Lai  Pong,  and  his  child,  Chong 
Yim  Keung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.2035.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Hernandez-Valencia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.2037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adele 
Knoff  and  her  minor  child,  Hans  Knoff;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 3062.  An  act  for  the  relltf  of  Demetrlos 
K.  Oeorgaras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.2077.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Al)dullah 
Ibrahim  Hakim;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2103.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Anke 
Naber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 2104.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Charlotte 
Mulxlefeldt;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.2138.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dorothy 
May  Ackermann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.2143.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Manda 
Pauline  Petrieevic:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 2151.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  certain  funds  of  the  Port  Berthold 
Indians  on  the  basis  of  a  membership  roll 
prepared  for  such  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8. 2155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joee  Torres; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 2156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  H. 
Roe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 2201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wel-Chl 
Liu;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 2243.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Boone 
Lacson;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.3349.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  PU  Nyl 
Kwak;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.2264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Heng 
Gee;  to  the  Committee  on  ttie  Judiciary. 

8.  2367.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  cntain  public  lands 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  city  of  Hender- 
son, Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

8.2284.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Llm  (also  known  as  Llm  Eng  Kok  and 
Domingo  Llm  Chay  Seng) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 3389.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  David 
Hayes;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

8. 3304.  An  act  f «-  the  reUef  of  Mary  Par- 
lieh  Goldstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.3337.  An  act  for  tlie  reUef  of  Takako 
Iba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 2345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LUu  Yuen 
Chuang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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dividual  Indian  truBt  or  rmttleted  land: 


on  the  Judiciary. 


Guadalupe  SbocUey  and  her  minor  daughter,     Chuang;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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•.SMT.  Aa  act  for  th*  twiUt  ot  MealU 
Santo*  and  Blaabeth  Santaa;  to  the  Oom- 
atttw  OB  the  JOdteUry. 

a.  MM.  Aa  aet  f  or  tba  rtUaf  of  HwuiU 
XaraUna  Borky:  to  tha  Conmltte*  on  tha 


if! 


i- 


&aS71.  An  act  for  the  rtilef  of  Charlaa 
Maek,  alao  kaomi  aa  Joaeph  dark;  to  the 
OaauBlttaa  on  the  Judiciary. 

6.  SMI.  Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mah. 
AR»d  SaJJadl;  to  ttt*  Oommiuae  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.  M09.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hua-Tung 
I«*  (Gordon  Lee)  and  hU  wife.  Chi- Wan 
Mow  Lea  (Jane  Lee);  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.  M14.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Una  Dlaa; 
to  tb*  Oonimlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Knar  Car- 
Bian  Ivee:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8. 1495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Ab- 
iMa*:   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  aS70.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  kfaxlmlllen 
BaauTola:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.3800.  Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  Paula 
Bdlth  Rcynolda;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Jadlelary. 

8.  MM.  Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
Toewa:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  MM.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otueeppa 
■onl:  Conunittee  on  the  Judtdary. 

S.  aaB7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klmlleo 
TaoMda  Clark;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.9744.  Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
Manly  Stewart;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.3750.  An  act  to  deelgnate  the  reeerrolr 
abora  the  Montlcello  Dam  In  CallfomU  as 
Lake  Barryeasa;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affalra. 

8.  Mei.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase  of 
dmergency  relief  highway  fund*  from  910 
million  to  MO  million  for  the  nacal  year  end- 
ing   June    30,    1956;    Committee    on    PujUc 


••  3337.  An  act  to  provide  for  continuance 
Of  Uve  insurance  coverage  xmder  the  Federal 
■mployees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  l»o4, 
aa  amended.  In  the  eace  of  employees  recelv* 
tog  benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Ooinpanaatlon  Act;  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

8.  SS15.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  ».  1930. 
as  amended;  Committee  on  Post  OlBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.  J.  Res.  laa.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Board  of 
Regenta  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
the  class  other  than  Member  of  Congress; 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

8.  J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
the  class  other  than  Member  of  Congress; 
Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 

8.  J.  Res.  134.  Joint  reeolutlon  providing 
for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
the  class  other  than  Member  of  Congress; 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
extend  greetings  to  the  Sudan;  cdmmittea 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  HooM  Admlxilstnition.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  Biarch.  19.  1956. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval. 


8  loint  rMOhition  of  tbo  HouM  of  the 
foUowtng  title: 

H.  J.Raa.BB3.  Jolai  rsaoltttloB  maktaff  aa 
a«lrtltlonal  appropriation  for  the  Departmant 
of  Xiabcr  for  tba  flacal  year  1M«.  and  for 
other  purpoaea. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  more 
that  the  Hmue  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordlncly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House,  pursuant  to  its  previous  order, 
adjotimed  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
March  21. 1956,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1644.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  In  the 
amount  of  M.SSOiTTS.OOO  for  mutual  secu- 
rity (H.  Doc.  No.  300) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations   and   ordered    to   be   pdntad. 

1645.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  AdminlstraUoo.  relaUva  to 
local  phone  charges  to  Congreesnten.  and 
suggesting  that  ths  language  of  appropria- 
tions in  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  for 
I9S7  be  Chang  9d  so  as  to  suthortae  payment 
for  these  servloea  by  the  respective  dUburs- 
Ing  oAcers.  as  la  the  ease  with  long-distance 
charges,  pursuant  to  secUon  aiO  (f)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Servlees 
Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1«4«  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  transmlt- 
Ung  a  report  on  military  prime  contracts 
with  business  firms  for  work  In  the  United 
States  for  the  period  from  July  1.  1955. 
through  Januiu7  31.  1950.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  308.  84  th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1647.  A  letUr  from  the  executive  secretary. 
American  Chemical  Society,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety for  the  calendar  year  1955.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  358.  75th  Cbngreas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1S48.  A  letUr  from  the  Secretary  of  00tn« 
merce.  transm.ning  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islatlon  entltlM  "A  bill  to  autlionae  the 
esUbllshment  of  8  poaltions  for  specially 
qualified  scientific  and  profeasional  person- 
nel in  the  Department  of  Commerce  with 
rates  of  oompeosaUon  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  payable,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  313.  80th  Con^refls:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  once  and  Civil  Service. 

10*0.  A  letUr  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
0*  StaU.  trazu^mltting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legUlatlon  eatlUed  "A  bill  to  carry  out  tba 
International  Convention  Tb  FacUitate  the 
ImportaUon  of  Commercial  Samplea  and  Ad- 
vertising Matter":  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dauM  2  of  rule  XHL  reports  of 
eommittees  were  delivered  to  tiie  Clerk 
for  prtaiting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  JOMXB  of  Missouri:  Cbmmlttea  on 
House  Administration.  Senate  Jolpt  Reeo- 
lutlon 93.  Joint  reeolutlon  authorising  the 
acceptance  of  a  gift  from  the  B-lcsaon  Memo- 
rial Conunittee  of  the  United  9t«tte;  wltb 


amendmant  (Bapt.  Na.  IMO) .  OrCtarad  to  ka 


Mr.  JOMEB  ot  Wlaiiwirt:  OommHUa 
Bouw  Srtmlnlatratlon.  Beoata  JblaS 
lutlon  96l  Jolat  laaolutloa  to  autaorlaa  tha 
•marloan  Battle  Moaumanto  Comaalaaton  to 
prepare  plana  and  aMtauitaa  for  tHa  evaottoa 
af  a  aottabla  lasaiurlal  to  Oea.  John  J.  Pv- 
abtnc:  wltbous  aaMndnaot  (Bapt.  No.  1901). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KXLDAT:  Conunittaa  on  Armad  Barv- 
loaa.  H.  R.  7611.  A  bm  to  eetabilah  a  data 
of  rank  for  pay  purpoaas  for  oartata  Raval 
Reserve  oOeeta  promoted  to  tha  gradee  oC 
lieutenant  and  lleutanaat  eonmaaader;  with- 
out amendment  <R«pt.  Ko.  1903).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  tha 
8tau  of  tba  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAT:  ComnUttae  oB  Armad  8arv« 
loaa.  H.  R.  SStO.  A  btU  to  amand  tba  act 
enotled  "An  aot  io  recognize  the  Mgb  pubUe 
service  rendered  by  MaJ-  Walter  Read  aad 
tboaa  aaaociatad  with  htm  la  tba  dlaoovary  of 
the  cause  and  means  of  transmission  of  ysl- 
low  fever";  without  amendment  (Rept.  Mo. 
1903).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  ot  tba 
Whole  Bouee  oo  the  SUU  of  the  Untoa. 

Mr.  KILDAT:  Committee  oa  Armed  Serv 
H.  R.  8477.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Women's  Armed  Servicee  Integration  Act 
of  1948.  by  providing  flexibility  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  women  ofllcers  In  the  gradea  of 
comnuindar  and  lleutensnt  commander,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  Ro.  1904) .  Referred  to  the  Ooounlttae 
of  the  Whole  Houee  on  the  State  of  the  Unloa. 

Mr.  KILDAT:  (Xxnmlttee  on  Armed  Serv 
leee.  H.  R  8B04  A  MU  to  aoaend  certain 
laws  relating  to  the  grade  of  eartain  pereoa- 
nel  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  upon  retirement;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1905)  Referred  to  tha  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAT:  Committee  oo  Armed  Serv- 
icee. H  R.  2005  A  bill  to  further  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  acU  authorising  pay- 
ment of  6  months'  death  gratuity  to  widow, 
child,  or  dependent  relative  of  persons  In  the 
Armed  Forcee;  with  amendment  (Rept.  Ko. 
1906).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tha 
Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  tha  Dnloo. 

Mr.  KIU>AT:  Coaunlttee  on  Armad  Serv- 
Ices.  S.  1834.  An  art  to  authorlae  eertata 
retired  commissioned  officers  of  the  Ooaat 
Guard  to  use  the  commlasloned  grade  au- 
thorised them  by  the  law  under  which  they 
retired,  in  the  computation  of  their  retired 
pay  under  the  provlalone  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  IMS.  aa  amended;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1807).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  tba  Whole  Bouaa  oa  tba 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOPBl:  Committee  on  Ways  ax\A 
Meaiu.  House  Joint  Reeolutlon  464.  Joint 
reeolutlon  to  permit  arUcles  imported  from 
foreign  eountrlee  for  the  purpoee  of  exhlbi- 
Uoa  at  the  Waabington  State  Fiftb  Xntar« 
national  Trade  Fair.  Seattle.  Wash.,  to  be 
admitted  without  payment  of  tariff,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1933) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tba 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OOOPBB:  Oommlttea  oa  Ways  mtttt 
Meana.  B.  &  8SS4.  A  bill  to  permit  tha  Im- 
portatloa  fraa'oT  duty  of  racing  aheUs  to  be 
uaed  In  connection  with  preparaUons  for  the 
1956  Olympic  gamee;  without  amendment 
(Rppt.  No  1033).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stata  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OOOI*KB:  Conualttee  on  Ways  and 
Maaas.  B.  B.  8843.  A  bUl  to  pennlt  articles 
imported  from  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
poee of  exhibition  at  the  International 
Theatre  Bqulpment  Trade  Show.  New  Tork. 
N.  T..  to  be  adaUtted  without  payment  of 
tariff,  and  for  oiber  purpoeee;  without 
amendment  (Bept.  Na  1M4).  Ratfetrad  to 
the  Committee  of  tba  Whole  TfmBa  on  tba 
StaM  of  tba  UiUon. 
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Ur.  BBBD  Ot  B«w  York:  OoaanHtaa 
Ways  and  Maaaa.  H.  R.  88M.  A  blU  to  l 
mlt  artlrtaa  Unportad  tram  foreign  countrtaa 
for  tba  purpoaa  ot  aablMtlon  at  tba  Xntaraa- 
tlonal  Pbotograpble  Bpoafttlon.  to  be  held  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  to  be  admitted  wltboot 
payment  of  tariff,  and  for  otbar  purpoaea; 
with  amendment  (Bapt.  Na  19M).  Baf erred 
to  the  Coaunlttaa  ot  tba  Whole  Houae  on  tbe 
StaU  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  KBBRBABTBR:  Oommlttea  oa  Ways 
and  Meana.  B.  R.  7678.  A  blU  to  permit 
artidee  imported  from  foreign  countries  for 
tbe  purpoee  ot  asblbltton  at  the  lltb  An- 
nual InstruoMnt-Atitoaaatlon  (Intamatlon- 
al)  Oonferenee  and  Bxblblt.  New  Tork.  N.  T.. 
to  be  admitted  without  payment  of  tariff, 
and  for  other  purpoaea;  without  amendmant 
(Rept.  No.  19M).  RaTerred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  tbe  Stata  of  tba 
Unloa. 

Mr.  RICHARDS:  Committee  oa  Forelga 
Affairs.  Bouee  Conctutent  Beeolutlon  SM. 
Conciurent  reeolutlon  to  extand  greetings  to 
Pakistan;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1837).    BaferT«d  to  tha  Bouee  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RBSOLUTION8 

Under  clause  1  of  nde  xm,  reports  of 
committeM  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  aad  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUoars: 


Mr.  BOTLB:  ObamBlStaa  on  tba  Judiciary. 
H  R  908.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Chartee  O. 
Ferry  and  other  amplayeea  of  tbe  Alaska 
Road  Cocnmlasion;  wtth  amendment  (RepL 
No.  1908).  Referred  to  tbe  Coauatttaa  at 
tba  Wboia  Bourn. 

Mr.  BUROICK:  Comauttsa  oo  tha  JOMot- 
ary.  B.  R.  1086.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Ha^ 
than  PhiUipe;  without  amendment  (RepCi 
No.  18M) .  Raferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotise. 

Mr.  MIIXKR  of  New  Tork:  Conunittee  oa 
the  Judiciary.  H  R.  1476.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Splcer  Ice  *  Coal  Co  ;  wltboot 
amendment  (Rept.  No  1910).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MUXJER  of  New  Tork:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.  R  2534.  A  blU  for  the  re- 
lief of  Oather  8.^^11:  without  amendaaent 
(Rept.  No.  1911).  Reftrred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MHJJCR  of  New  Tork:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  4M1.  A  biU  for  tbe  re- 
lief of  the  Kelnaoor  Fox  and  Kur  Farm;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  1912).  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B.  R.  5SM.  A  blU  for  tbe  rehef  of  W.  R. 
Zanee  A  Company  of  Louisiana.  Inc.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1913).  Referred  to 
the  Ooounlttae  of  the  Whole  Houee. 

Mr.  LANS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  5453.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  eatata 
of  Robert  Bradford  Btckerstaff;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1914).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse. 

Mr.  LANS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  6813.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  W.  R. 
Zanee  A  Company  of  Louisiana.  Inc.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1916).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BOTUC:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
R.R  6313.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Vlnoent  N. 
Caldes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1916). 
Referred  to  the  Ooounlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FSOBAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Boum  Conctnrent  Reeolutlon  321. 
Concurrent  resolution  favoring  the  granting 
of  the  status  at  permanent  realdeace  to  cer- 
tain anena;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1917).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  ot  the 
Whole  Bouse. 

cn 8M 


Mm.  WALTBL:  Coaamlttaa  oo  tba 
elaiy.  8.  SI.  An  act  far  tba-sdUat  of  Sblb 
Ming  Wang:  wltb  amendment  (Bapt.  No. 
1918).  Baferred  to  tha  Conunittaa  of  tba 
Whole  Bouaa.. 

Mr.  WALTBR:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ctary.  Sanata  Coneorrent  Baaohtttoo  47. 
Concurrent  reeolutlon  withdrawing  suqpen- 
slon  or  deportation  of  Benito  Quintana 
Seare:  wltbout  amendment  (Bept.  No.  1919). 
Beferred  to  tbe  Conunittaa  of  tba  Wbola 
Bouaa. 

Mr.  WALTBB:  Oonanlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  M.  An  act  for  tba  relief  at  OttUa 
Hltzlberger  Lachelt;  wltb  aoiendmant  (Bept. 
No.  1980) .  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Wbole  House. 

Mr.  WALTBR:  Conanlttae  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  1266.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Brig- 
Uta  Poberetakl:  wltb  amendmant  (Bept. 
No.  1831).  Bafarrad  to  tba  Coaunlttaa  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALBKBT: 

H.  B.  lOOM.  A  bin  to  modify  tba  author- 

project  for  oonatmetioa  of  tbe  MHl- 

Imarvoir  on  tba  Uttla  Btver  la  Ar- 

to  Inelwda  tba  conatruction  of  tba 

Pine   Creek.  Lukfata.  Sbarwood   (Narrows) 

and  Broken  Bow  Raannolia;  to  tbe  Oommlt- 

taa  on  Publle  Wtaks. 

By  Mr.  AMVOBO: 
B.  R.  10066.  A  tarn  to  amend  tbe  Rallraad 
Batlrsamnt  Act  of  1987  to  pcovMa  IncisMSi 
In  benaflta.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  tba 

Com- 


By  Mr.  BARRBTT: 

B.  R.  10067.  A  bm  dealgnstlng  September 
IS  in  each  year  as  Barry  Day,  and  declaring 
aucb  ilay  to  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CSLLSB: 

B.  R.  10068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Batireaaent  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increaam 
in  benefita.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  tha 
Oommlttae  on  Interstata  and  Foreign  Oom- 


By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 

H.  B.  10059.  A  biU  to  revise  tbe  am  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foet  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

B.B.  10000.  A  biU  to  ameod  the  District 
of  OolumbU  Police  and  Flreman'k  Salary  Act 
of  1953.  as  amended;  to  the  Conualttee  on 
tbe  District  at  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DBMFSBT: 

B.R.  lOOSl.  A  bm  to  provide  for  traaafer 
of  title  of  certain  lands  to  the  Carlsbad  Irri- 
gation IMatrtet.  New  Mexico;  to  tha  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affalra. 
By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 

B.  R.  10063.  A  bm  to  amand  tba  Railroad 
Batlretneot  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increasee 
la  benefits,  aad  for  other  pnrpoeea;  to  tbe 
Oommlttae  on  Interstata  aad  Forelga  Com- 
meroe. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.  B.  lOOM.  A  toUl  to  eaentpt  from  tax  ad- 
misalons  to  certain  cultural  and  trade  cen- 
ters: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOCU>: 

R.  B.  10064.  A  bm  to  amend  Utla  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  retirement  age 
65  to  60  In  tbe  caae  of  men  and  from  M  to  U 
In  tba  case  at  woman,  aad  to  provlda  that 
any  fuUy  insured  ladivldtua  who  hecoo>as 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  reached  retlrameni  age;  to 
tba  Oomoslttaa  on  Waya  and  Meana 
By  Mr.  OBAT: 

B.  B.  10066.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Intenua 
'  Revenue  Coda  at  1954  to  Impoae  aa  Impart 


tax  on  natural  gas;  to  tba  Ooomattee  on 
WafB  aad  Msans. 

By  Mra.  OBBBf  of  Oregon: 
H.  B.  16066.  A  liUl  to  anttkortae  tbe  appro- 
pclatlooaC  funda  tor  carrying  out  provlalaoa 
at  section  38  at  tbe  Federal  Blg^way  Act.  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agrleultare  to  con- 
atmet  and  maintain  tbnhar  arrnm  roads,  to 
permit  maalmunt  economy  In  har— utig  na_ 
tlonal  f oreat  timber,  and  for  other  purpoaea; 
to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Public  Worka. 

By  ifr.  craoas: 

H.  R.  10067.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  BaOread 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increaaes 
ta  beneSta.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Coaunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 


By  Mr.  HAGKN: 
H.  R.  I006S.  A  bm  relating  to  the  quality 
requlrementa  for.  and  the  Inspection,  oerttn- 
eatlon.  and  labeling  ot  Irish  potatoes;  to  the 
Ooounlttae  on  Ag^cultore. 
By  Mr.  BARTUrTT: 
H.  R.  10066.  A  bm  to  provide  medical  care 
for  certain  persons  oigaged  on  board  a  veeeel 
In  tbe  cara.  preservation,  or  navigation  of 
such  veesel;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
aod  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATWOBTH: 
H.R.10070.  A  bm  to  proiilblt  dtocrlml- 
aation  x>b  account  oC  eex  In  tba  payownt  of 
wagaa  by  amployan  ragaged  in  conuaerce 
or  In  operation  ot  ladustrtaa  affeattag  oaan- 
PMree,  aad  to  provide  proeeduree  for  sinlst 
lag  wnplnjam  in  ei^laettag  wages  loat  by 
at  any  soeb  dlacrtmimrttea;  to  -tba 


air 


By  Mr.  HTNfWaW: 

B.B.  10071.  A  MU  to 
saOeienay  of  tbe  local 
aad  to  centributa  to  tba 
by  providing  for  Fedeeal  partirtpatioo  la 
tbe  design,  development,  tastb^.  tooUng. 
and  conatruction  ooata  of  prulutype  traaa- 
port  aircraft  suitable  to  the  needs  of  local 
service  alrtlnea.  and  adaptable  to  auxiliary 
mmtary  service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 

H.  R.  10072.  A  bm  to  provlcte  meana  of 
further  securing  and  protecting  the  clvU 
rlghta  of  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDSar: 

H.  R.  1007S.  A  bm  to  revise  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act;   to  the  Conunittee  oa 
Post  Oflioe  and  ClvU  Servlca. 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON? 

B.  B.  10074.  A  biU  to  amand  tba  Fsderal- 
Aid  Bighway  Act  of  1944  to  provlda  for  aa 
addition  to  the  national  aystem  ot  inter- 
state highwaya;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MILUB: 

B.  R.  10075.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certala  real  prc^ierty  of  tbe 
United  States  to  tbe  town  of  Bald  Knob. 
Aik.;  to  tba  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
aratlooa. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER : 

H.  R.  10078.  A  WU  to  afloead  tttle  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increaae  tbe  amotwt 
of  Federsi  funds  payable  thereunder  to 
Statee  which  have  approved  plans  for  old- 
age  aaalstaaoe  and  whieb  maintain  their 
expendlturea  for  such  assistance  at  or  above 
the  1966  level;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meana. 

H.  R.  10077.  A   bm   to   amend   tbe   Labor 
Management  RriatlatM  Act.   1M7.  and  f^ 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  oa  Bdn- 
.  cation  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  10078.  A  bm  to  ankend  tbe  Davis- 
Bacon  Ac^  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  tba 
OoouBlttee  oa  Bducation  aad  Labor. 


i    ' 
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By  Mr.  pnuoir: 

■.  R.  10079.  A  bUl  to  «m«nd  the  Nfttlonal 
Labor  lUUttons  Aet  to  proTld*  tluit  foremen 
■ball  tn  eortaln  etmm  be  coneldered  ■•  em- 
ployees for  pforpoeea  at  that  act;  to  ttM  Com* 
mlttee  on  Uueatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RBOSS: 

R.  B.  10000.  A  bUl  to  proTlde  for  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaexiry  of  the  un- 
paid balance  due  on  defaulted  Joint  stock 
land  bank  bonds  under  the  supervision  and 
dlrsctlon  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RBODB8  of  Pennsylvania: 

B.  R.  10081.  A  blU  to  establish  corporate 
Ineome-tax  ratee  of  23  percent  normal  tax 
and  33  percent  surtax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDS  (by  request) : 

H.  R.  lOOSa.  A  bUl  to  amend  further  the 
Mutxial  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

ftorelgn  Affairs.    

By  Mr.  ROBKRTS: 

R.  R.  10063.  A  bill  to  protect  producers  and 
consumers  against  misbranding  and  false 
advertlalng  of  the  fiber  content  of  textile 
fiber  products,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Corn- 


By  Mr.  RODIMO: 

H.  R.  10084.   A   bill   granting   the  consent 

and    approval    of    Congress    to    the    Middle 

Atlantic     Interstate     forest-Ore     protection 

compact;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania : 
R.  R.  lOOeS.  A  bill  to  remove  Inequities  in 
the  allowances  for  Interest  on  overpayments 
attributable  to  final  determinations  on  ap- 
plications for  relief  under  section  733  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1941;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.  17DALL: 
R.  R.  10080.   A   bill   to  provide  vocational 
training  for  adult  Indians:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALTlSt: 
R.  R.  10067.  A  bill  to  terminate  operations 
nnder  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  as 
amended;  and  to  provide  relief  to  certain 
orphans  and  Inunlgrants  qualifying  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  M^.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

R.  J.  Res.  586.    Joint    resolution    proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  re- 

apeet  to  the  power  of  the  States  to  conserve 

and    regulate    the    exploration,    proauction. 

an  ol 

imir 

and  natural  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
tha  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
R.  J.  Res.  569.  Jslnt  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  United 
States  International  Exchange  of  Persons 
Programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MBRROW: 
R.  Con.  Res.  234.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  thst  ways 
and  means  be  explored  and  found  to  Insure 
applicability  of  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples  In  the  case  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Cyprus;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


and   distribution  of   their   petroleum   prod- 
ucts, water,  sulnir  and  all  other  minerals 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  oi  rule  XXII.  mejao- 
rials  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPKAKZR:  Manorial  of  the  Legls- 
latuff*  at  the  State  of  California,  memorlal- 
IMiiC  tba  Prasldeat  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State*  relative  to  the  consideration 
of   House  Basolutlon   No.    18,   a   reeolutlon 


urging  Federal  action  to  support  the  clvU 
rights  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  BUtes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  ol  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.  R.  10068.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rupert 
Waltl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JtuUclary. 
By  Mr.  AVKRT: 
H.  R.  10069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Tsiin-Ngsng  Uu;    to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRBTKLLA: 
H.  R.  10090.  A    bUl    for   the   relief   of   An- 
tonino  Giordano;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ORANAHAN: 
H.  R.  10091.  A   bUl  for   the  relief  of   Ting 
Imd  Ma;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANS: 
R.  R.  10093.  A   biU   for   the   relief   of   the 
former  shareholders  of  the  Goshen  *^eneer 
Co.,  an  Indians  corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
R.  R  10093.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Gordon   C.   Brown.  8r.    (in   behalf 
of  the  minor  child.  Robert  Gordon  Brown); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McOONOUOH: 
H.  R  10094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  King- 
Kay  Kwong;  tC'  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  (by 
requeet) : 
R.  R.  10095.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Cora  V.   Marcli;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BT AGGERS: 
H.  R.  10098.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlnos  F.   Agorls;    to   the  Committee   on 
the  Judlclnry. 

By  Mr.  TUMULTY: 
H.  R.  10097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wing 
Lok  So:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHARTON: 
H.  R.  10098.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Hur 
Mel  Wong:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  WALTER: 
H.J.  Res.  590.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  313  <a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  behaU 
of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  J.  Res.  e91  Joint  resolution  to  faclllUte 
the  admission  Into  the  United  Statee  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.  J.  Ree.  593  Joint  reeolutlon  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATWORTH: 
H  Res  438  Reeolutlon  providing  that  the 
bill.  H.  R.  0893.  and  all  accompanying  papers 
shall  be  refem^d  to  tbe  United  States  Court 
of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

703.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  PeUtlon  of  J.  G.  Win* 
ters  and  other  veterans  of  Lycoming  County. 
Pa.,  urging  the  Immediate  enactment  of  a 
separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

703.  By  Mr.  GROSS:  PeUtlon  of  18  mem- 
bers of   the  American  Legion  Auxiliary   at 


Hampton.  Iowa,  urging  that  favorable  con- 
sideration be  given  H.  R.  7888,  to  Uberallse 
veterans'  pensions  for  non-servlce-conneeted 
permanent  and  total  disability;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

704.  Also,  petition  of  45  residents  of  Mar« 
shalltown,  Iowa,  and  vicinity  urging  Imme- 
dlste  enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal 
pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

705.  Also,  petition  of  45  residents  of  Wa- 
terloo. Iowa,  and  vicinity  urging  Immediate 
enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  snd  orphans;  to  the  Conunlttea 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

708.  By  Mrs.  KEB:  PeUtlon  of  W.  C.  WU- 
llams  of  Hlnton.  W.  Va..  and  48  other  reel- 
dents  of  Summers  County,  W.  Va..  itfglng 
Immediate  enactment  of  a  aeparate  and  lib- 
eral pension  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

707.  Also,  petition  of  Lawrence  Boyd,  of 
Alderson.  W.  Va.,  and  45  other  residents  of 
Monroe  County.  W.  Vs..  urging  Immediate 
enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  snd  orphans:  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

708.  Also,  petition  of  Tom  Bailey,  of  laeger. 
W.  Vs.'.  and  44  other  residents  of  McDoweU 
County.  W.  Va..  urging  Immediate  enactment 
of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphans;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

709.  Also,  petition  of  Tony  Crane,  of  Ren- 
Ick.  W.  Va..  and  48  other  residents  of  Green- 
brier County.  W.  Va..  urging  Immediate  en- 
actment of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  * 

710.  Also.  pcUtlon  of  Elmer  Morrison,  of 
Renlck.  W.  Vs  .  and  45  other  residents  of 
Greenbrier  County.  W.  Va..  tuning  tnunedlste 
enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  Wsr  I  and 
their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

711.  Also.  peUtlun  of  Walter  Hambrlck.  of 
Renlck.  W.  Va..  and  45  other  residents  of 
Greenbrier  County.  W.  Vs..  urging  Immediate 
enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  orphans;  to  ths  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

713.  Also.  peUUon  of  George  B.  Wilson. 
Jr..  of  Peterstown.  W.  Va..  and  78  other 
resldenU  of  Monroe  County.  W.  Va..  urging 
Immediate  enactment  of  a  separate  and  lib- 
eral pension  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  aiMl  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

713  By  Mr.  LbCOMPTE:  PeUtlon  of  VPW 
post  of  Decatur.  Iowa,  urging  enactment  of 
a  separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
snd  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

714.  Also.  peUtlon  of  veterans  of  Hedrlck, 
Iowa,  urging  enactment  of  a  separate  and 
liberal  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

715.  By  Mr.  MORGAN:  PeUtlon  of  Mrs. 
Lillian  Henderson.  Charlerol,  Pa.,  and  meni- 
bers  of  Charlerol  Council  No.  183  Daughters 
of  America.  In  support  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  In  lu  present  form;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

716.  By  Mr.  NORBLAD:  Petition  of  B.  J. 
Diets  and  63  other  cltlsens  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  urging  Immediate  enactment  of  a 
aeparate  and  liberal  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphans;  to  the  Committee  oa  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
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nr  AiBO.  petttkm  at 
gooary  aad  4ft  a8bee  oMama  e<  tiM  State  oC 
Oregon  vrglag  taaaMdla^  aaactoMat  oC  a 
separate  aod  liberal  paaalosi  program  tor 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphanr,  to  the  Oommlttae  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

718.  Also,  petition  of  Mf.  Bdward  L.  Smoke 
and  31  other  elttaens  of  tbe  State  off  Oregon 
urging  Immadlata  anaetnient  at  a  aeparata 
and  liberal  pension  pragmm  for  veterans  at 
World  War  I  and  their  wtdows  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflalis. 

718.  Also,  petition  of  Mislton  F.  Smith  and 
44  other  cltlsens  of  ths  State  of  Oregon  urg- 
ing Immediate  enactment  at  a  separate  and 
liberal  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterails*  AlTalxa. 

730.  Also,  petition  of  Oeorge  H.  Prloa  and 
44  other  eltlaens  of  the  State  of  Oragcm  nxg- 
Ing  Immediate  enactment  of  a  aeparate  and 
liberal  pension  program  tag  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphaaa;  to  tha 
Oommlttee  oa  Veterans'  Affairs. 


at  m.  X 
at  tlM  State  at  Orsson 
anartmwt  o<  a  aepMtata 
and  liberal  pension  pragram  for  vetaraaa  at 
World  War  X  and  their  widows  and  orpbaaa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

T29.  By  Mr.  WOLOOTT:  Petltfoo  of  M^ 
Rena  Hobeon,  president,  VPW  Ladles  Aoz- 
lllary  SIM.  center  LIns.  Midi,  and  40  vetann 
employaea  at  the  BodcweU  Btael  and  Asal 
plant,  Detrottk  Mlefa.  for  sq^arate  penalon 
program  for  World  War  Z  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

733.  Also,  petition  of  Ouy  Btotka,  Brown 
Olty.  Mich.,  and  80  friends  and  neighbors  of 
Ekown  Ctty.  Mich.,  regarding  a  pension  for 
World  War  I  veterans;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Veterana'  Affairs. 

734.  By  Mr.  VCAVS:  PeUtlon  of  46  reel- 
dents  of  Columbiu,  Ohio,  urging  Immediata 
enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  wldowB  and  orfdums;  to  the  Oonunlt- 
tee on  VeteransT  Affslra. 

735.  Alsa  pstlUon  of  44  residents  of  Ohio 
and  West  Virglnlaw  urging  «r«"r'«^in^^  enact- 
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of  a  mptrttm  and  liberal  ptattaa  ^._ 

. for  vetesans  of  World  War  I  and  thatr 

widows  and  orphans:  to  the  Ctanmilttea  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.        

738.  By  the  SPBAKSl:  PeUtlon  of  the 
grand  knight.  St.  Martin's  OotmcU,  No.  2488, 
Knights  at  Oolmnbta,  AmttyvUle,  Long  Is- 
land. N.  T.,  peUtlomng  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  i  ■nmaaliin 
their  airport  at  the  prlnelplaB  of  tha  pro- 
posed Brlcker  amendment  to  our  Federal 
OonsUtutlon;  to  ths  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dldaiy. 

737.  Also.  peUtlon  of  Richard  N.  Oonzala. 
Polsom  State  Prison,  Bepresa,  Calif..  reU- 
tlve  to  the  ease  of  Rlchsrd  N.  Ocmzales.  CHma 
No.  183107.  The  People  of  the  BtmU  of  CeU- 
fonUe,  pMnUf,  ▼.  Richard,  N.  Goasales.  de^ 
tendant.  FoUom  Stat*  PrUon.  Represa.  Celi/^ 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

728.  Also,  peUtlon  of  the  president,  Wood- 
ville  Cbamber  of  Commerce,  Woodvllle,  OsUf .. 
urging  the  Immediate  apprvqprlatlon  of  tha 
initial  funds  necsssiuj  for  the  oommanoe- 
ment  of  oonstrucUon  of  Soooess  Dam,  etc; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  PubUc  Worlca. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Swyhs  af  Fstk  CsMwaJitiiis 


EXTENSION  OP  RDAARKS 


HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 


IN  TBZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATtW 
Tuesday,  March  20. 195€ 

Mr.  BXTDOB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
18, 1956,  Got.  OrvQle  Freeman,  of  Minne- 
sota, stated  on  a  national  television  pro- 
gram that  there  was  "no  farm  surplus 
whatever"  up  to  the  time  the  Elsenhower 
administration  went  into  office — that 
there  was  in  fact  a  shortage  of  farm 
goods.  I 

"Hie  following  information  was  today 
furnished  me  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 

In  January  of  1953,  when  this  admin- 
istration took  over,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  investments  in 
price -supported  commodities  totaUng 
$2,905,000,000.  This  Included  469  million 
bushels  of  com  and  499  million  bushels 
of  wheat. 

In  addition,  former  Secretary  Brannan 
had  announced  the  elimination  of  pro- 
duction controls  for  the  1953  crop.  Tht» 
it  was  impossible  for  this  administration 
to  bring  production  under  control  until 
the  end  of  the  1953  marketing  year.  By 
that  time,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Investment  had  reached  $6,005,- 
000.000. 

Further,  there  was  a  law  on  the  books 
which  made  necessary  the  continuation 
of  price  supports  at  an  incenUv«  level 
for  the  1954  crops,  further  adding  to  our 
surplus. 

To  summarize,  this  administration  In- 
herited a  $3  billion  surplus. 

In  addition,  we  inherited  administra- 
tive actions  of  the  previous  Secretary 
which  boosted  the  surplus  to  $6  bfflion. 

Beyond  that,  we  inherited  a  law  under 
ahich  tbe  surplus  reached  $7  bOUon. 


Latest  available  figures  show  a  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Investment  of 
$8J90,000.000. 

The  present  administration  has  faith- 
fully invoked  acreage  contn^  and  mar- 
keting quotas  in  an  effort  to  bring  pro- 
duction Into  line. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  this  ad- 
ministration win  have  disposed  of  sur- 
plus stocks  with  a  total  value  of  approxi- 
mately $6,500,000,000. 


Tkirty-Mghlli  A—iwriary  •(  Bfdarassisa 
Udepesdeace  ProckunatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

or   MEW    TOKK 

oa  TBX  HOnSB  OP  RXPRBSDfTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  March  20. 195$ 

VlT.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  25 
marks  the  38th  anniversary  of  tbe  proc- 
lamation of  the  independence  of  Byelo- 
russia, sometimes  kniown  also  as  White 
Ruthenla.  This  is  another  one  of  tbe 
captive  nations  swallowed  up  by  Com- 
munist Russia  in  1921.  Like  tbe  others 
of  Eastern  Eur(^>e,  the  people  of  this 
nation  and  their  kin  now  living  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  are  observing  this 
anniversary  with  a  feeling  of  sadness. 

Nevertbelesa,  it  is  good  to  observe  such 
occasions  because  they  serve  as  a  moral 
enoouragement  to  tbe  pec^le  of  Byelo- 
russia and  their  kinsmen  to  continue 
their  struggle  for  national  independence, 
for  Justice  and  democracy.  The  pcwde 
of  Bjrelorussia  cannot  celebrate  this^io- 
niversary.  They  are  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  where  freedom  is  not  toknted 
and  democracy  has  been  perverted  in 
its  meaning  and  purpose.  They  can  only 
hope  for  a  better  dig  In  the  future,  free 
from  tbe  yoke  of  Communist  oppres* 
slon. 


On  this  eventful  anniversary,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  all  freedam-loTlnff 
people  in  commemorating  this  day  and 
In  sending  our  greetings  and  our  prayers 
for  tbe  liberaticm  of  the  White  Ruthe- 
niannatl(m.  We  Join  in  tbe  fervent  wish 
that  delivery  of  the  White  Rutbenian 
nation  from  her  oppressors  will  not  be 
long  delayed. 


TVA  RcpayaiCBts  lata  die  Treasvy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TZmCESSEB 

IN  THK  BOCSX  OP  BKPBXSKNTA^tlVto 

Tuesday.  March  20. 1959 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  TVA  Is 
required  by  law  to  pay  back  Into  the 
Federal  Treasury  the  entire  F^ederaI  In- 
vestment in  its  power  operations.  TVA 
la  far  in  advance  of  its  scheduled  annual 
repayments  into  the  "Treasury,  llurough 
1955  a  total  of  $127,500,000  has  been  re- 
paid by  TVA  into  the  Federal  Treasiur^^ 
This  year,  through  1956,  a  total  of 
$186J500,000  will  have  been  repaid  into 
the  Federal  Treasury.  The  following 
table  of  repayments  show  accurately  the 
annual  revenues  paid  by  TVA  into  the 
Federal  Treasury: 

Paymenta  made  hy  TVA  into  the  V.  S.  Treat' 
urjf  aa  repmpment  of  infteetment  in  its 
potoer  program 
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•I  Ptl  !■  WiMiiil  Umm  fa  lU 

DiHrid  tl  N«w 


EXTUUUOlf  OP  RKICARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 


IN  THE  BOUSK  OP  RXPRSSKMTATIVB 

T*e$dav.  March  20. 195$ 

Itr.  06TERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
Ibc  the  month  of  Petouary.  I  coodueted 
a  P(dl  among  the  Totere  of  the  39th  Con- 
pwMlonal  District  of  New  York  on  lev- 
eral  of  the  major  Ueues  now  before  our 
country.  The  poll  oorered  every  third 
voter  In  the  district  who  redstered  In 
the  1964  elections,  revardless  of  party 
affiliation.  Some  41,000  balloU  were 
deUrered  to  residents  of  the  district,  and 
of  that  total  5,569  were  marked  and  re- 
tumed.  or  approximately  18  percent. 


The  qoestlDns.  10  to  number,  oorered 
major  domestic  and  Intematloaal  Issues 
before  the  eountry  today,  and  Included 
3  of  major  Interest  to  the  ToCera  In  this 
Presidential  election  year:  Who  Is  yotir 
first  choice  for  President?  and  who  Is 
your  next  choice? 

On  the  first  question,  a  resounding  87 
percent  ot  those  who  signified  a  ehtAce 
designated  President  Elsenhower.  On 
the  second  question,  more  than  36  per- 
cent of  those  who  voted  deslpiated  Vice 
President  Nixon.  Both  men  far  outran 
their  nearest  rivals.  The  runner-up  to 
President  Blcenhower  was  Gov.  Adlai 
Stevenson,  aiid  the  runner-up  to  Vice 
President  Nixon  was  Chief  Justice 
Warren. 

Since  not  everyone  voted  on  every  Is- 
sue, a  sets  of  percenUge  caktilattems  were 
made  on  the  rettims:  1  based  on  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  and  1  based 
on  the  total  vote  on  each  individual  ques- 
tion. The  following  t^hiii^tiffn  is  based 
on  the  latter  set  of  calculations: 


t.  Do  TOO  ^ror  tlw>  PrMiarati  wll-bMik  nropoMla.  to  hnprer.  our  tvm  Mor«inr* 
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On  question  19,  Who  is  your  first 
choice  for  President?,  a  total  of  4.668 
voted,  and  4,084  designated  Eisenhower. 
The  runnerup  was  Adlal  Stevenson,  with 
197  votes,  and  36  others  were  also-rans. 
On  the  question  of  next  choice,  only 
S.532  voted,  and  1.274  designated  Nixon, 
with  Chief  Justice  Warren  next  in  line 
with  811  votes.  Altogether  there  were 
•5  individuals  named  for  second  choice. 


Cancer  MoaA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    WXW    JBUXT 

IN  THX  BOUSE  OP  RSPIUESENTATIVSS 

Tiusdav.  March  20. 1956 

Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
ease that  is  the  Nation's  second  largest 


killer  Is  cancer.  It  causes  1  out  of  every 
7  deaths  of  this  country.  It  will  strike  2 
out  of  3  families.  If  present  death  rates 
continue  24  million  Americans  now  liv- 
ing will  die  of  this  dread  disease.  These 
are  hard  facts  and  cruel  facts.  I  know, 
but  they  are  facts  that  will  come  true 
unless  we  continue  and  make  ever 
stronger  our  fight  against  this  vicious 
killer. 

The  organization  that  is  leading  the 
fight  against  this  killer  is  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  Made  up  of  units  like 
our  own  Essex  County  chapter,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  is  the  only 
voluntary  national  health  agency  en- 
gaged in  a  program  of  cancer  education, 
research,  and  service.  The  society,  then, 
presents  a  three-pronged  attack  against 
cancer. 

The  first  line  of  attack  in  this  cam- 
paign against  cancer  is  by  education. 
Through  films,  speakers,  exhibits,  panel 
discussions,  mobile  education  units, 
fonuns  and  literature  our  local  Essex 


Comity  ehapter  is  earrytng  out  a  yaar- 
round  program  to  give  us  as  much  In- 
formatloo  as  possible  regarding  the  na- 
ture and  prevention  of  cancer.  The 
seven  danger  signs  must  become  known 
and  watched  for  by  everyone.  The  im- 
portance of  immediate  and  prompt 
treatment  at  the  first  sign  or  suspicion 
of  cancer  must  be  stressed.  Oftentimes 
cancer,  in  Its  earliest  stages,  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  average  person,  jret  can 
be  diagnosed  by  a  physician.  Therefore, 
the  society  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
a  yearly  physical  examination. 

But  education  is  not  confined  to  lay- 
men alone.  Members  of  the  medical 
profession  also  benefit  from  our  contri- 
butions. Technical  publications  and 
a  film  library  are  made  available  to  them 
by  our  local  chapter.  In  addition,  the 
national  organization  provides  many 
more  technical  aids.  Por  instanoe,  doe- 
tors  may  attend  clinlos  where  they  are 
Informed  of  the  latest  developments  in 
cancer  detection,  surgery,  and  X-ray 
and  radium  treatment. 

The  second  line  of  attack  is  through 
research.  Perhaps  your  dollars  for  the 
1956  campaign  will  finance  the  research 
project  that  will  unlock  the  key  to  the 
ultimate  control  of  cancer.  The  fight  for 
the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  cancer  and 
a  practical  cure  to  this  killer  must  con- 
tinue. Our  contributions  will  help  1,000 
selentlste  and  1.000  laboratory  tech- 
nicians and  asslsuou  In  this  fight  for 
the  eootrol  of  cancer.  Today  the  only 
approved  means  of  curing  cancer  are 
X-ray.  radium,  and  surgery,  This  Is  not 
•notigh,  There  arc  still  types  of  cancer 
for  which  alaoct  nethlnf  can  be  done. 
Theee  aeleiilieto  and  technlclani.  sup- 
ported by  our  doUart,  musi  continue  to 
do  their  utmost  to  And  the  anewert  to 
the  cure  of  this  dreotf  dleetee. 

The  third  line  of  attack  le  br  eenioe 
to  those  already  tulTering  from  cancer. 
Dressings  and  medication  are  made 
available  through  our  local  chapter. 
Articles  contributing  to  the  comfort  of 
the  patient  can  also  be  borrowed.  Trane- 
porutlon  is  provided  to  and  from  clinics 
and  even  nursing  care,  including  treat- 
ment and  administration  of  drugs  are 
provided. 

The  American  Cancer  Crusade  is  a 
voluntary  organization.  It  can  succeed 
only  If  we  support  this  campaign  with 
the  same  generousness.  the  same  unself- 
ishness, that  the  American  people  always 
support  a  worthwhile  cause.  This  is  the 
American  way — the  democratic  way.  t 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  wUl  open  our 
hearts  and  give  generously.  The  quota 
for  the  Essex  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  is  $199,200. 
This  must  be  reached  for  the  unit  to  con- 
tinue iU  acUviUes. 

Let  us  each  resolve  to  keep  the  red 
sword,  the  symbol  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society,  ever  raised— ever  ready  to 
strike  back  at  one  of  our  worst  enemies. 
We  must  succeed  in  this  campaign  in 
order  to  give  hope  to  those  already  af- 
fiicted  and  to  those  who  will  become 
afflicted.  Remember  that  now  1  out  of 
3  of  these  cases  of  cancer  can  be  cured  if 
treated  promptly.  Let  us  give  our  dol- 
lars to  the  cancer  crusade  with  the  hope 
that  during  the  coming  year  an  even 
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greater  number  will  be  fiirrd  that  din> 
ing  the  f  (blowing  years  cancer  will  be 
eliminated  oomi^etely.  Let  us  make  this 
crusade  a  success.  | 


Tke  American  Bar  Associatian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  Al^RAHAM  J.  MULTER 


m  TBS  Hocms  or  bsphcskmtatxw 
ruesday.  March  20, 195$ 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15,  I  Inserted  tai  the  OoMaaseioiiAL 
RscoiD  my  remarks  under  the  head- 
ing "The  American  Bar  Association  Palle 
the  American  People."  On  March  17. 1 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  vice 
chairmen  of  the  membership  campaign 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation whkh  In  all  fairness  to  the  as- 
sociation should  be  ailded  to  the  Rscoce 
since  the  letter  does  say,  In  so  many 
words,  that  Negroes  are  now  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  letter  of  March  18 
reads  as  follows: 

Mv  DsAS  lis.  Mvitbb:  Thsrs  hss  bsen 
forwsrded  to  me  for  rtpir  your  letter  of 
rsbnisry  96  to  ICr,>  TTsvers  ■.  Devlla.  of 
Csverly,  DUnond,  Dwytr  *  Lswisr. 

Tb«  quesilon  on  the  sppllestlon  form  to 
whieh  yott  refer  no  longer  hss  say  bsartaf 
en  the  ellgtMlHy  ot  sny  indivMual  for  nem- 
befvhip  in  the  Amertesa  Bar  Asiolstloa. 
Frlor  to  underuklng  this  ssmpslgn.  the 
Mew  Torn  OUf  sommlttee  ssked  for  end 
reselfMl  s  inn  sssursnee  from  the  sstesl- 
stloa  thst  no  Indlvidusi  would  be  barred 
from  membentolp  on  the  bests  of  rsss.  -  Ful- 
Mllment  ef  this  sseursass  Is  sttested  to  by 
the  psrtletpstkm  of  seversl  Negress  la  the 
surrent  esmpslgn  and  the  enlistment  of 
Runr  more  to  BMmbenblp  during  the  last 
few  wseks, 

Tou  ms7  be  ssrored  thst  Mr,  feymour  end 
I,  snd  ••  far  ss  I  know,  »U  of  the  members 
of  the  Mew  York  eommlttee,  agree  with  you 
thst  the  race  question  should  be  renaoved 
from  the  aasoelstlon's  sppllestlon  snd  have 
boon  actlvoly  MwlMvartng  to  havo  It  re- 
movod.  Wo  agree  with  you  in  prlndplo — 
«•  have  only  differed  in  our  belief  that  we 
stood  a  t>etter  chanoa  of  eff«ctlng  Its  removal 
as  members  than  as  outsiders.  I  personally 
believe  that  the  aasociaUon  has  a  fine  record 
of  aceomplUhment  eren  though  I  have  dis- 
agreed with  It  on  particular  questions,  in- 
clxxUng  this  one. 

I  do  wlah  you  would  reconsider  and  rejoin 
the  aaaodatlon. 

Slncertiy  yours. 

LVMAM  If.  TOKDBL,  JT. 

I  answered  Mr.  Tondel  on  March  19 
as  follows: 

DsAB  It*.  Tomrnx.:  Receipt  Is  acknowledged 
with  thanks  of  yours  of  ICartdi  15  In  answer 
to  mine  of  February  28  addressed  to  Mr. 
Travers  B.  Devlin. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  your  assurances  that 
Negroes  are  now  being  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  are  l>eing  allowed  to  partlclpete 
fully  in  the  activities  of  the  American  Bar 
AssociaUon.  UntU  the  reference  to  race  is 
removed  from  the  association's  appUcatlon 
form,  however.  I  will  continue  to  beUeve 
that  those  in  control  of  the  association  are 
opposed  to  the  principle  upon  which  you 
and  I  agree. 


can  you  tsQ  me  how  many  Msg^  iswyeis 
have  besB  admitted  to  the  amsrleaa  Bar 
Aasoelatloo  within  the  last  year,  who  reside 
and  praetlee  la  any  Btote  south  ot  the 
Maaoo-Diaon  llneT  Also,  haa  a  single  Negro 
been  admitted  to  membership  who  resides  or 
practloes  In  the  District  oC  Oolumblaf 
Blaosrely  yours. 

J.ICoi.na. 


When  that   letter  is   answered,  the 
reply  also  will  be  placed  in  the  Rccoas. 


Blast  at  BlastiM  Redie-TV  Cemmefcialt 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


nf  TBI  B0D8I  OP  BIPRIBMMTATTVBI 

Tue$dav.  March  20, 1956 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  6  I  complained  to  the  Federal 
communications  Commission  that  radio 
and  TV  broadcasters  are  impoidng  extra 
volume  on  listeners  during  commereliUs 
as  f<dlows:  i 

OutmuAM,  ysBaast'ooinnnncawows 

Wa$Mn§ton.  O.  O. 

DBAS  Ms.  Oiiaisiaif :  It  oecurs  to  bbs  thst 
tbere  is  aa  sree  Ini  wbleh  your  orgsnimtlon 
might  perform  s  servlee  to  tbe  AoMrleaa 
people  either  by  tlgtotealng  up  Ite  refula- 
tions  or  enforcing  those  now  en  the  books. 
Tbis  soneeros  tbe  imtatlng  sad  obnoxious 
prsetles  of  rsdlo  sad  television  sutioos,  both 
lossl  and  netwerk,  permlttlaff  tbe  sound 
voiuHM  to  insrsass  durtaf  the  prsientatlcn 
of  semmsrslsli. 

■veryene  hss  espsrlenssd  many  times  the 
sdjuttment  of  Ms  set  tc  sn  sgrseaMe  lound 
level  durlaff  the  entertainment  portion  of  a 
profrsm  only  to  be  blasted  unoMrstfully  by 
the  ndse  of  the  somaerslsl. 

It  is  understood  that  present  rsgulatlens 
mslatslnsd  bf  you  require  ststtens  to  main- 
tain ss  high  s  volume  output  without  dis- 
tortion ss  posslbls  St  aU  tttnss.  Pomlbly 
stations  sre  dellberstely  preperteg  their 
eoounerelals  In  sueh  a  manner  as  to  bs  par- 
ticularly distortlon-frse  and  thus  permit  the 
Increase  oC  modulation  In  a  feigned  com- 
pliance with  tbe  Oonunlsslon's  regulations. 

At  any  rate,  I  believe  that  you  will  agree 
that  whatever  needs  to  t>s  done,  should  be 
done  to  ptptset  the  American  people  from 
the  imposition  upon  them  of  these  exces- 
sively loud  conunerclals. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  In 
connection  with  the  above  and  as  to  any 
steps  whlcn  you  may  taks  to  ranedy  the 
altuatlon. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Cbaig  Hosmkb, 
Member  of  Congrett. 
18th  Dittrict.  Coli/Omie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  waited  2  weeks  for 
a  reply  or  an  ac^aiowledgement  from  the 
FCC.  but  as  yet  none  has  come.  Ap- 
proximately March  15  a  number  of  news- 
papers printed  a  very  short  item  regard- 
ing my  complaint.  There  was  an  im- 
mediate and  decisive  public  response. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  tjrpical 
letters  I  have  already  received  from  all 
over  the  cotmtry: 

We  are  behind  yon  100  percent  on  your 
stand  concerning  the  irritating  and  obnox- 
ious practice  of  turning  up  volume  during 


commercials  on  T9.     (lit.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Wallaee.  Wichita,  Kaas.) 

We  thank  you  again  and  again  and  hepe 
you  can  get  results  for  us.  (lITs.  Bvslyn 
Blnns.  BoUywood.  Calif.) 

Thank  you  for  your  prdtest  against  the 
Bolsy  TV  spielers.  (lOss  HeUle  C.  Oprague. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

OongratuUtlonsI  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
IVy  to  oorrect  a  very  annoying  inracUea.  (Mr. 
Joseph  Kane,  B  Cajon.  Calif.) 

BuUy  for  you— keep  at  'em.  One  of  my 
pet  peevea.  (Ifr.  Walt  Baring.  Bocky  Blver. 
Ohio.) 

When  I  read  your  article  In  my  hoou  paper 
urging  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  stop  radio  and  TV  stations  from 
turning  up  the  soimd  volume  during  the 
coBunerciaU.  I  said.  "Amen  to  that."  Maybe 
If  you  would  call  for  write-ins,  we  would  get 
results.    (Mrs.  B.  J.  Baber.  Wasahachu,  Tex.) 

I  eertalnly  want  to  thank  you.  My  inter- 
pretation of  the  real  meaning  of  your  effort 
Is  to  stop  that  unmerciful  blasting  ndse  of 
the  oommerdal  advertisers.  I  pray  that  you  « 
may  be  able  to  help  the  llstenscs  of  tbe 
radio  and  talevlslon  audience.  (Mr.  CUnton 
W.  Paneher.  Bamburg,  M.  J.) 

Zf  it  will  bs  of  any  Information  and  benefit 
to  you.  permit  ms  to  say  that  I  eanvaased  the 
odtoe  yesterday  and  X  find  that  eeeh  and 
every  one  that  X  talked  to  have  also  shared 
my  view  as  well  as  yours,  and  they  are  very 
anxious  that  soaaethlng  be  done  to  reoMdy 
thto  very  irritating  situation.  (Mr.  W.  P. 
DurMn.  Mew  Albany.  Xnd.) 

X  am  dsUghted  to  see  thst  someone  Is  In- 
terested la  stopping  a  praetlee  whlob  has 
sBBoyed  me  and  Interfsred  with  my  ptessure 
from  rsdlo  proframs  for  a  long  tUne.  (Dr. 
Obsrlss  L.  Oiay.  U.  D.,  Aubumdals.  Msm.) 

Tou  ste  so  right  and  nMrs  pewsr  to  yen. 
It  Is  high  tlms  that  semsone  took  the  bull 
by  the  hems,  my  hat  U  off  tc  you.  (Mr.ld- 
wsrd  fsndsr.  dr.,  ft.  Louis,  lie,) 

■urrsh  for  yeuff  standi  (Mn,  E  W,  Leenlf, 
Uneeln,  Mebr,) 

Tour  setlon  tcwsrd  ndsy  scmmsrelals  le 
nmi  taken.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  lis- 
tening puMls  should  be  blssted  out  of  the 
house  when  tbe  semisreials  somm  on  and 
tbe  volume  Is  doubled.  (Mr,  K.  R,  Ooodson* 
MsUbu,  Osllf,) 

It's  sbeut  time  something  was  done  sbout 
it,  Mothlng  Is  more  snnoying  than  to  havs 
tbe  set  prepsrly  tuned  for  enjoyeMe  lleten- 
Ing  and  viewing,  snd  then  have  tbe  quiet  of 
tbe  living  room  sbsttersd  by  some  loud,  noisy, 
and  untoterostlng  commercial.  As  fsr  ee  Fm 
concerned  more  sales  ars  lost  on  my  faosUy 
dus  to  this  bad  praetlos  than  any  other  rea- 
son X  can  think  of.  Certainly  hope  you  are 
aucoessftU  In  your  complaint  to  ths  Com- 
mission.  (Mr.  Slmsr  S.  X>onald.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.) 

We  are  truly  grateful  to  you  for  advancing 
a  protest  against  noisy  television  commer- 
cials. We  have  written  to  every  known  au- 
thority, but  have  had  no  result.  (Mrs.  mi- 
nor Oliver,  Beverly  Bills.  Calif.) 

Thank  the  Lord  someone  has  seen  fit  to 
take  up  the  cudgel  against  the  loud,  blaring, 
blatant  commercials  forced  on  television 
viewers.  Tour  efforto  are  certainly  appre-  • 
elated  by  this  witter,  and  I  certainly  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  force  some  action  to  be 
taken  In  this  respect.  (Mr.  Frans  A.  mrt, 
Atlanta,  Oa.) 

Millions  of  Amwlcans  hope  that  your  re- 
cent letter  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  will  bring  the  long-sought  relief 
fr<nn  extra  loud  radio  and  television  com- 
mercials. The  unnecessary  and  obnozlotis 
Increase  in  modulation  or  power  which  ac- 
companies moet  ccmunercials  is  a  violation 
of  good  taste  and  no  doubt  mskes  the  ad- 
vertised producta  less  attractive  to  the  con- 
sumers. (Mr.  B.  A.  MattmueUer.  Arlington. 
Va.) 

It  has  been  a  situation  that  I  have  criti- 
cized many  times  and  not  kno^vlng  Just  who 
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mU  or  I  «o«Id  hAT*  «Uk  plmty  a< 

iriiiiii  — f) 

R  la  not  oftttt  thai  on*  In  oAoi 
tralfcid  a  nulaanaa  and  a  cura  foe 
vtH  •■!«■  SB  SMBy.  tfft.  GkBla 
eanXMndro.  Calif.) 

liaay  wlllkina  oaaf  net  wrtta  yea.  tut  rm 
•ui*  t>aj'»  vttlk  yao.  Z*im  iMard  laaBy  laf . 
"m  naw  bu7  a  pntfnei  thay  atao<U  at  aM." 
,0.»ortop.*Poo»Tma>M.T.)^ 

my  faalinfi  asaetly.     (Mra.  Claud 

KUOB.  I^nvood.  Callf4 

Mora  poMT  to  yo«  la  eoaabattnff  tba 
Tiirtaanna  vt  load  TV  and  xadlo  eominaroUla. 
(Ilk.  jMk  Olbaon.  Laag  Baaeb.  OalU.) 
AUhatt  toyoulnyovK  flglit  an  notay  oom- 
on  TV.  (OoL  B>  MrgarrhT,  X<aa 
Caltt.> 
Too  took  tha  worda  a«rt  oC  my  month.  In 
yaMf  outcry  agalnat  loud  oommaclala.  (Mr. 
Vnilam  Anatln  Moon.  Xiong  Baach,  Calif  ) 

lir.  Spesker.  this  meuia  is  taken  to 
dteeuas  pfubBe  remcUon  to  my  complaint 
to  mnstrmte  that  It  Is  not  an  Isolated  one. 
X  hope  it  may  serve  either  to  get  action 
from  the  FCC.  or  to  spur  broadcasters 
to  adopt  aetf-diseiplliiary 
against  "rtdlng  the  gain,"  the 
expression  for  blasting  out  com- 
at  a  greater  Tohnw  than  the 
entertainment  portion  of  a  program. 
Tbe  mildest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the 
Xvaetiee  is  that  it  Is  unqxurtsmanUke. 
the  wont  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  un- 
porlntable. 

These  remarks  will  be  sent  directly  to 
the  major  ra<tto  and  TV  networks  with  a 
request  they  take  action  to  clean  up  their 
own  houses.  If  ao.  perhaps  their  example 
win  be  followed  by  nonnetwork  stations 
which  I  do  not  have  the  means  of  ocm- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


or 

Bl  THB  BOUSB  <^  BXPRSBXMTA'nVBS 
Tueadav.  March  20. 1958 

Me.  RODINO.  Ifr.  Speaker,  every  na- 
ti(m  In  the  world  has  figures  at  note 
who  have  left  an  Impact  on  world  his- 
tory or  whose  advanced  social  and  politi- 
cal concepts  have  gone  Into  the  stream 
of  thinking  over  the  centuries,  inspiring 
countless  other  peoples  to  strive  toward 
the  fiilfillment  of  high  national  goals. 
But  there  is  perhaps  no  single  country 
that  has  bequeathed  to  future  genera- 
tioos  as  significant  a  list  of  such  legacies 
as  Greece.  It  is  with  extreme  pride, 
therefore,  that  we  congratulate  the  peo- 
ples at  Greece  and  Greek  decendants 
everywhere  on  the  commemoratiCD  of 
Greek  independence  Day.  Since  the  idea 
of  Independence  originated  long  ago  with 
the  ancestors  of  present-day  Greeks,  the 
day  the  Greeks  themselves  celebrate  as- 
sumes a  particular  significance  for  the 
supporters  of  liberty  and  Independence 
throucbout  the  world. 

Some  600  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  the  city  of  Athens  was  experi- 
menting with  a  type  of  democratic  gov- 
emnunt  premised  on  ideas  and  alms 
which  would  benefit  the  individual  above 


f  the 

OB  to  other 
ple»  and  couniiles,  and.  attfaough  the 
coooepte  were  i  duterpretcd  and  nabo- 
rated  upon  in  order  to  fit  each  changtns 
scene,  the  basic  beliefs  in  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  individual  dinnity  remained  a 
centcal  core  o<  democratic  philosophy. 
Greece,  as  the  cradle  of  democracy.  Is 
tbe  fountalnhead  of  our  own  liberties 
and  ideals,  and  the  centuries  have  only 
served  to  mellow  and  refurbish  the  in- 
trinsic qualities  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, who  remain  stanch  lovers  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  of  human  dtgnltj. 

As  a  gateway  between  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope. Greece  has  suffered  tbe  incursions 
of  foreign  powers,  events  so  unfortu- 
nately familiar  to  all  areas  lyinc  In  the 
path  of  states  struggling  for  interna- 
tional aggrandizement  and  a  strategic 
foothold,  m  the  middle  of  the  I5th  cen- 
tury Turkish  bands  overran  Greece,  and 
the  Greeks  were  under  the  Invaders' 
domination  for  4  centuries.  Even 
though  Itai  signaled  the  end  of  that 
phase  of  foreign  rule,  the  Greeks  were 
to  feel  again  the  tyrant's  tread  during 
the  Second  World  War  and  in  the  years 
following  its  end.  Nazism  and  commu- 
nism vrere  to  test  the  fortitude  and  hero- 
ism of  the  Greelcs.  and  they  were  to  prove 
themselves  equal  to  the  task.  At  this 
very  moment,  however,  the  Communists 
vrithin  Greece  are  again  persisting  In 
seeking  a  predominant  place  within  the 
Greek  political  structure,  with  the  recent 
February  elections  showing  that  the 
Greeks  still  have  a  struggle  ahead  of 
them  to  counter  this  latest  Communist 
ambition  for  power. 

The  future  is  bright,  however,  because 
the  Greeks  are  united  with  us  and  with 
the  adherents  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life  everywhere  in  the  common  moral 
battle  to  preserve  democracy  and  per- 
sonal integrity.  Since  President  Tru- 
man in  1947  moved  to  help  preserve  the 
Independence  of  Greece  against  the 
Communist  onrush  by  extending  mili- 
tary and  econunic  aid  to  that  country, 
the  Greelcs  have  continued  to  be  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  within  the  AUantlc- 
Medlterranean  community.  We  still  re- 
main at  the  side  of  Greece  in  her  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  freedom  on  next 
Sunday.  March  25.  the  independence  day 
of  the  nation  of  Greece. 


as  a  Wi 
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EXTENSION  OP  RBIiARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 


IN  THB  BOUSB  C^  BBPRBSEirrATIVBS 
Tuesdav.  March  20. 1956 

Ur.  THOBIAS.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  general  Intent  of  the  manifesto  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  in  integration,  nor 
have  I  in  the  past.  However.  I  have  not 
signed  It  because  I  fear  it  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  8ui)reme  Court 
surely  did  some  legislating  that  the 
Congress  has  refused  to  do. 


gJLTEWaiOK  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 


IN  TBB  BOUSB  OW  RBPRB8EMTATTVBB 
Tuetdav.  March  20. 1950 

Mr.AMPUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
strongeal  weapons  we  have  in  the  struggle 
against  communism  is  tbe  belief  in  God. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  not  usinc  this 
weapon  sxifflciently  and  the  people  of  the 
free  world  somehow  fall  to  realise  the 
significance  at  religion  in  this  strugsle. 
It  regards  communism  as  a  political  con- 
spiracy, but  fails  to  reallae  that  it  is  aleo 
an  aifh-rcliglous  conspiracy.  I  believe  we 
should  give  religion  a  greater  role  in  this 
struggle  for  freedom. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in 
the  Rbcobo.  I  want  to  insert  the  text  of 
an  address  on  the  above  subject  which  I 
delivered  on  Sunday.  March  It.  1954,  at 
a  communion  breakfast  of  the  Lexington 
Council  of  KzUghts  of  Columbus  in 
Brooklyn: 


BT  CoHcaaaaaiAJf  Ticroa  I*. 
Catbouc  Communxom  BasMKyAaT,  BiTMaaTi 
Mftaca  18.  195S 

My  dear  fManda  and  fellov  Amarteana,  1 
am  delighted  to  ba  h«rc  this  momlnc  and  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  addram  your  eom- 
munlon  braakfact.  I  appraclaU  tha  Invita- 
tion to  meat  with  you  and  to  expraai  Mma 
thouchU  which  I  should  Ukm  to  ahara  with 
you. 

But  flnt  let  ma  UU  you  a  little  story  which 
I  racently  heard  and  which  la  quite  appro- 
prtau  to  what  I  am  going  to  diaeiMt  with 
you.  According  to  thla  story,  a  highly  alg- 
nlflcant  trade  conference  was  held  reaantly 
In  Moeoow  among  the  natlona  In  the  Sovtet 
orbit.  The  chairman— a  Rnstlnn.  natu- 
rally— reported  as  foUowe: 

"As  you  know.  Bulgaria  produoea  brleka. 
These  bricks  will  from  now  on  be  sent  to 
Poland,  which  wUl  give  Bulgaria  clothing 
In  ezchange." 

All  the  Bulgarians  applauded  vigorously. 
The  chairman  than  continued: 

"Then  Bulgaria  will  export  this  dothing 
to  CaechoeolTakla  In  exchange  for  Caach 
machinery." 

Again  the  Bulgarians  applauded,  but  not 
so  Tigoroualy.    The  chairman  want  on : 

"Howerer.  this  Csech  machinery  Is  needed 
more  in  Hungary,  so  It  will  be  shipped  there, 
and  the  Hungarians  will  sand  in  exchange 
their  excellent  salamla." 

This  time  the  Bulgarians  applauded  vary 
loudly.     Then  the  chairman  aald: 

"Finally,  the  salamls  will  be  exported  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  in  exchange  wUl 
send  Bulgaria  an  exceUent  qxuUity  of  clay  for 
brlck-maklng." 

AU  the  Bulgarians  collapasd. 

My  friends,  this  story  may  perhapa  be  a 
hit  exaggerated,  but  it  gives  us  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  people  and  the  govemmanta  be- 
hind the  Iron  Cwtaln.  the  life  they  Uve.  the 
problems  they  face,  their  struggle  for  ex- 
latanoe  as  human  beings,  their  struggle  to 
worship  Ood.  It  is  Impoaslhle  for  me — aa 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  loyal  American — 
to  face  this  devoutly  religious  audience  In 
this  safe  and  free  environment  of  ours,  and 
to  close  my  mind  to  the  outragea  that  are 
being  perpetrated,  even  aa  I  speak  to  you. 
against  the  rellgknia  spirit  of  man  wher- 
ever communism  holds  sway. 

I  shall  not  distress  you  vrlth  the  anti- 
religious  tortures  and  the  massacres  and  tha 
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purgea.  tha  oonflaoatkm  of  ehureh  property, 
and  the  misuse  of  the  church  aa  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Communist  state.  Tou  know 
that  story  very  walL  I  merely  wlah  to  point 
out  that  oommuBlam  la  not  only  a  polltleal 
consplraey  whoaa  primary  aim  is  to  dominate 
the  entire  world,  but  It  la  alao  an  antl-  • 
religlo\is  eonaptracy  whoae  aim  la  to  wipe  out 
all  religious  thinking  and  beliefs  and  to  de- 
stroy everything  that  Is  q)irituaL  VThe  Com- 
munist state  has  no  room  for  Qoa.  It  can- 
not share  Its  authority  with  any  other  insti- 
tution, spiritual,  or  temporal.  Its  basic 
credo  forbids  it  to  aoeapt  tbe  supremacy  of 
tbe  people  in  govammant  or  tha  prlndpla 
of  obedience  to  Ood. 

Communtam.  therefore,  oonstltutes  a 
threat  to  our  clvlllaatlon  and  our  way  of  life 
In  many  ways.  It  is  a  threat  to  democratic 
government.  It  Is  a  threat  to  the  ti*tj/iM^ 
Independence  of  whole  peoplea.  It  Is  a 
threat  to  human  rights  and  human  dignity. 
And  It  Is  a  threat  to  our  right  of  worshipping 
Ood  in  freedom.  With  diabolical  cunning, 
communism  seeks  to  subvert  religion  and 
Ood  to  a  poaltlon  of  aupordlnatton  to  the 
sute. 

This  is  one  of  the  moat  wicked  elements  of 
all  in  the  fraud  being  perpetuated  against 
people  everywhere  by  communism.  It  calls 
for  a  struggle  against  thU  most  devastating 
enemy,  a  spiritual  war  In  which  none  of  us 
can  afford  to  rest.  I  believe  It  will  shape 
up  as  a  monumental  and  historic  world 
struggle,  for  It  Is  dear  to  all  of  us  that  in 
the  field  of  religion  eo-exlstenee  Is  impoestbla 
because  of  the  godless  philosophy  of  com- 
munism. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  Impraas  upon  you 
as  strongly  as  I  can  Is  this:  We  can  loae  that 
struggle  against  communism  without  a 
shooting  war.  In  fact,  we  are  very  much 
In  danger  of  losing  that  struggle  without  a 
blow.  We  are  on  the  defensive  everywhere 
today,  spiritually  as  weU  as  politleally. 
Communism  eoUa  Ita  p>lsonous  tentaelea 
irom  Its  center  in  the  K.*emlin  beyond  tha 
Iron  Curtain  Into  every  part  of  the  arorUL 
It  represents  a  clear  and  definite  danger  to 
friee  dvUixatlon  and  goes  to  the  vary  roota 
of  life  in  all  Its  aspects,  political,  economic, 
social,  religious  and  even  personal. 

It  uses  subversion  and  chicanery,  defection 
and  brutal  tyranny.  Bcviet  Russia  con- 
tinues to  chip  away  at  the  free  world,  knock- 
ing off  a  piece  here  and  a  comer  there, 
gradually  encircling  pivotal  nations  and 
eventually  crushing  them.  All  this  she  doee 
not  by  war  or  violence  or  revolutionary 
means,  but  by  exploiting  democratic  meth- 
ods and  wssknwsss  which  serve  her  purpoee 
best.  Right  now  the  Cotanranlsta  are  con- 
centrating on  the  800  million  people  In 
Asia,  whom  they  are  conttantly  Inciting  by 
pointing  a  finger  of  guilt  at  ua.  by  eaaklng  to 
convince  them  that  we.  the  natlona  of  tha 
free  world,  stand  in  the  way  of  human 
progreaa.  If  they  succeed  In  winning  them 
over  through  theee  tactics,  you  can  readUy 
see  what  a  blow  this  would  constitute  to  tha 
whole  free  world  and  how  much  it  wotild 
weaken  ua. 

So.  let  ua  not  mlnlmlaa  tha  dangsr  of 
losing  thla  struggle  without  a  shot  being 
fired.  It  Is  a  very  real  danger,  indeed.  And 
the  danger  is  even  greater  when  we  reallae 
that  theee  are  not  the  only  tactics  employed 
by  the  Communlata.  One  of  the  methoda 
they  use.  for  example.  Is  the  spread  and  an- 
coxiragement  of  narcotic  addiction,  particu- 
larly among  our  youth  in  the  armed  foroea. 
In  the  schools.  In  plaoea  where  our  youth 
congregate.  Thla  la  done  with  but  one  pur- 
pose in  mind:  to  weaken  and  corrupt  Ainarl- 
can  youth,  to  make  criminals  out  of  them, 
to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  desperation  where 
they  will  be  completely  dominated,  to  ahow 
to  the  world  that  our  youth  is  weak  and  sick 
and  unable  to  preeent  any  realstanoa.  That 
is  why.  some  months  ago  I  propoaed  that 
not  only  should  we  estabUah  a  very  strict 


floatral  at  oar  borders,  docks,  and  airports 
to  atop  the  traflto  in  narootlos  from  abroad, 
but  that  tha  death  penalty  be  meted  out  to 
all  dope  peddlers  and  tralBekars  In  nareotloa 
who.  to  my  way  of  tt>iwiH»g  are  eommittlng 
murder  and  national  treaaon. 

Anot.har  reaacm  why  we  are  loaing  the 
struggle  against  oommunlam  la  that  for  aoma 
unexplained  reasons  the  West  haa  always 
been  on  the  defenaive.  and  has  never  dla- 
played  enough  Initiative  in  cementing 
greater  unity  of  the  free  world.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  peoples  of  Asia.  In  their  desire 
to  maintain  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, will  voluntarily  atipprees  this  dealre 
and  allow  themselvea  to  be  swallowed  iqi 
within  the  Communist  empire.  It  la  In- 
cumbent upon  ua,  the  people  of  America,  to 
bring  to  the  people  of  Aala  a  clear  conception 
of  the  advantagea  and  dlsadvantagee  of  a 
free  and  democratic  aoclety  such  aa  oura 
baaed  on  the  belief  In  Ood.  as  against  tha 
ruthleee  and  deapotlc  society  of  the  Com- 
munist world  which  Is  based  on  Immorally 
and  godlsasnsss.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  ae  to  their  choice.  If  given  the  tmo 
facts  and  the  omtortunlty  to  pursue  their 
choice.  Unforttmately.  we  are  not  doing 
enough,  we  are  always  on  the  defenalve,  ao 
that  our  motlvea  are  eometimea  mlaoon- 
strued  by  the  peoples  of  Asia  who  suspect  ua 
of  endeavoring  to  impoae  our  domltiatton 
over  them.  Nothing  la  further  from  the 
truth,  but  the  Communists  are  exploiting 
this  suspicion  In  order  to  divide  the  free 
natlona  and  to  entrap  In  their  dutchea  the 
weak  and  the  naive. 

And  let  me  mention  another  very  signifi- 
cant factor  why  we  are  loaing  the  struggle. 
I  refer  to  the  role  of  religion  In  this  vast 
struggle.  Unfortunately.  It  is  not  playing  the 
leedlng  role  that  It  should.  Somehow  we  fail 
to  reallaa  that  the  strongeat  weapon  which 
the  democradaa  have  la  not  the  atomic  bomb, 
nor  tha  hydrogen  boosh.  nor  any  other 
wei^xm  or  huge  deetruettva  Toree.  Our 
strongeat  weapon  la  and  always  will  be  the 
bellar  In  God.  lb  a  tortured  mankind 
which  la  hungry  for  gentilne  peace  thla 
meana  juatloe.  morality,  dignity,  freedom 
and  the  good  life.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
failed  to  make  this  sufllclently  clear  to  tha 
suffering  millions  all  over  the  world.  Un- 
fortvnawly.  we  have  alao  failed  to  raise  our 
voice  loudly  In  behalf  of  freedom  of  worship 
everywhere  and  reUgloue  toleration.  My 
frlenda.  I  shudder  to  think  arhat  thla  world 
would  be  like,  and  what  It  would  ooma  to, 
without  religion.  Thla  la  a  thought  worthy 
of  deep  concentration  aa  we  plan  our  strug- 
gle against  this  godless  evil  In  the  days  and 
months  ahead. 

Now.  the  question  I  vrUh  to  raise  la  how 
we  can  win  the  struggle  againat  communism. 
First  and  foremoat.  of  course,  is  for  ua  to 
reverse  the  policlee  which  we  are  pursuing 
and  which  I  indicated  above.  Let  us  ex- 
pose the  tactics  uaed  by  the  Communists 
against  the  free  natlona.  Let  tu  put  a  stop 
to  the  deadly  traffic  In  narootlca.  Let  ua 
stop  being  on  the  defenalve  and  undertake 
effective  meens  of  bringing  the  true  facta  to 
peoplea  everywhere.  And  above  all  let  ua 
give  religion  Ita  rightful  plaoe  In  thla  uni- 
versal atniggle.  It  may  prove  to  be  tha  da- 
ciaiva  weapon  to  win  tha  haarta  and  mlnda  of 
men. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  more  things 
we  can  do.  Allow  me  to  enumerate  Just  a 
few  such  atepe  and  to  dlseosa  them  hrletty. 

nrst.  the  eradlcatlan  of  famine  la  the 
world.  It  la  contrary  to  all  reaaoo — I  wovld 
go  a  step  further  and  aay  It  la  wdl-nlgh 
criminal — that  in  a  world  of  abundance  of 
food  and  great  eclentlflc  progreaa  In  produc- 
ing mors  food,  people  diould  atarva.  There 
Is  no  need  for  anyone  to  go  hungry,  any- 
where. Mankind  haa  tbe  meana  and  the 
wherewithal  to  produce  all  It  needs.  Much 
can  be  done  In  thla  reepeet.  In  my  own 
way,  as  one  Member  of  Oongreas.  I  Inatl- 
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gated  soma  aetkm.    Let 
it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Bouae  Oommlttee  on 
Agriculture,  I  am  weU  aware  of  tha  prOb- 
lema  of  our  farmers,  particularly  tbe  dla- 
poaal  of  food  surplnaes.  During  tha  past 
year  I  have  been  contlntially  advocating  the 
distribution  of  eome  of  theee  surpluses  to 
Institutions  for  the  poor  In  this  country,  to 
private  rMlef  organlaatlons  and  rellgloua 
agendee  operating  here  and  abroad  (such  aa 
the  Natlcmal  Catholic  Welfare  Agency),  and 
even  distribution  of  food  on  a  direct  peoide- 
to-people  heals  overaeaa.  In  November  1955 
I  was  a  member  of  the  United  Statea  dele- 
gation to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization (FAO)  conference  in  Rome.  During 
the  conference.  I  dlacusaed  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Bute,  who 
headed  our  ddegatlon.  the  question  of  dis- 
tributing food  to  rellgik>us  and  private  wti- 
fare  agendee.  He  promlaad  me  to  took  Into 
the  matter  upon  his  return  to  Washington. 
Upon  our  return.  I  again  conferred  with 
Mr.  Buts  and  others  In  Washington  about 
releaaing  more  of  our  food  aurplilsea  to  tbeea 
welfSre  agendee.  As  a  result  of  theaa  dla- 
cxisskms  you  will  recall  that  slMortly  before 
Chrlstmaa  our  Oovamment  announced  H  la 
making  available  conalderable  quaatltlaa  of 
wheat,  com  and  other  producta  to  welfara 
organlaatlona  for  distribution  to  needy  per- 
aona  abroad.  I  am  ccmvlnoed  that  thla  aid 
will  prove  moet  helpful  In  countriaa  Uka 
Italy.  Pfemnce,  Greece,  Turkey  and  other  parte 
of  tile  world.  In  combating  oommuiUam  and 
atrengthenlng  the  forces  of  freedom. 

SecoiMl.  stockpiling  of  food  surpluaes  tat 
emergencies.  In  July  of  1956 1  wna  a  i 
of  the  United  Statee  ccmgreai 
Uon  to  tbe  NATO  Parttamantary  Ooofs 
In  Parla.  which  rllecnseed  problema  rtoaling 
with  the  eeeurity  <tf  tha  North  Atlaatlc  na- 
tlona. There  I  advocated  a  plan  to  stoch". 
pile  food  surplusee  for  future  »mirtnarias. 
primarily  Intended  for  uaa  dwlag  war.  but 
alao  tor  uae  In  fighting  **— *i*.  Saoda,  ate. 
Theee  sto^pUee  of  food  are  to  be  kept  la 
strategle  araaa  throughout  tha  world.  In 
Europe,  Aala,  Africa,  tha  Fsr  Baat.  and  la 
this  capadty  it  would  serve  aa  a  Ufellne  es- 
temllng  over  the  world  for  use  of  the  free 
nations  or  those  aasodatad  with  us  In  tha 
struggle  aaglnst  communism. 

Spedfieally.  I  suggested  that  we  establiah 
a  quaal-Govemment  agency  vrhlch  Is  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  stockpiling  and 
dlatrfbuting  our  food  surpluses  abroad,  but 
that  It  la  to  be  done  In  a  manner  Intended 
to  aid  the  nations  and  forces  whldi  are  fight- 
ing communism.  Those  tising  our  stockpilee 
or  accepting  our  gifts  of  food  must  know  that 
this  aid  oomaa  from  the  people  of  tha  Uaitad 
Btatea. 

TUrd,  cxtansloB  of  our  aeheol-ald  program. 
My  proposal  Is  that  thla  be  done  not  only 
domestically,  but  also  in  foreign  eountriea. 
Tou  can  w^  understand  what  It  would 
mean  to  the  preetlge  of  the  United  Statea 
if  we  could  bring  eome  of  our  food  and  milk 
Into  the  schools  of  friendly  nattons  and  tha 
people  vrould  eee  how  their  diildren  are  di- 
rectly benefited.  T^uVbmnoan,  I  am  strongly 
In  favor  of  extending  this  program  to  pubUo 
and  parochial  achools  ao  that  all  children 
could  benefit.  I  recently  advocated  both  to 
tha  House  Appropriatlona  Coaounlttee  and 
the  House  Agrictilture  Committee  that  this 
program  be  extended  and  that  tha  required 
sums  be  allotted  for  thla  purpoee. 

Fourth,  send  surpltis  food  to  the  starving 
paofde  bdilnd  tha  Iron  Curtain.  During  the 
paat  year  I  have  been  advocating  the  Idea 
of  aaiwtlng  aoma  of  our  surfdus  wheat  to 
feed  starving  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, not  only  aa  a  humanitarian  act,  but 
also  for  Ita  propaganda  value  In  winning 
over  thoae  people  to  our  cause.  Only  very 
reeentiy.  In  January  of  thla  year.  Secretary 
of  Agrloultin«  Benson  came  out  In  favcrof 
tbe  Idea,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  dm. 
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wtucn  would  benefit  the  Individual  above     Congress  has  refused  to  do. 


religious  tortiiTM  and  the  maancres  and  th« 
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•ad  to  ai 
a  warM  cataakrophe,  wa  oraat  raaeh  tha  pao- 

vltli  Mttoaa  ot  tova.  akavlty.  and  vndar- 
a  aata  ««  batoad  vlilah  wim 
bam  to  auppovt  llMir  )aad> 
va.    I  ballava  tbat  iMd  «•  doaa 

thlib  «•  tolglrthava  pravmuad  tha 

"'_  *^ 

oC  ouf  atwpttta  oottoo 
to  CfcithiMlBHtla.  w  eovld  bava  attaahad  a 
■oC  to  aqport  aroM,  and  partaapa 
tba  ptaaant  aitqatloe  la  tba  Ittd- 


Aad  laanr,  Uaitod  flUtaa  rapnaantotloa 
•I  tiM  Tatleaw,  Z  hava  baan  urgUif  thla  avar 
rtaaa  X  aMM  to  OcMiffaaa.  I  am  awa  thara 
la  BO  AMd  for  ma  to  fo  Into  an  aitanatva 
aiidiiitlliiu  to  tbla  aadtaaaa  wbj  H  la  arganfe 
Omt  ttm  Vnltod  Stataa  hava  a  dlplomatto 
lapwaaatothia  at  tha  Tfttlean.  It  la  waU 
ftnoim  thai  tha  Tatlam  malntalna  dljdo- 
matia  relatlana  wtth  sooia  90  oouatrlaa.  but 
among  tha  major  covntilaa  which  have  thua 
far  not  aatabltohad  each  relatlona  are  Com- 
■raalat  Bomla.  Bad  China,  and.  I  regret  to 
iBoluda  ta  this  group,  our  own  United  States. 
Tha  OaAboBe  Chureh  la  today  a  major  force. 
aptrHoalty  and  morally.  In  the  struggle 
tha  aril  foreaa  of  eocnmunlsm.  The 
la  an  Important  aource  of  informa- 
tk»  aad  tetrtllgeoce  eonoemlng  the  cotm- 
trlaa  aad  paoplaa  bahted  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Thla  teformation  would  unquestionably  ba 
avaUabla  to  ua,  if  we  bad  a  dtptooiatte  repre- 


era  a  few  «f  tha  tbh^a  I 
llba  to  see  done  la  puabtng  thla  stmg- 
gto  to  a  flnal  Ytatory.  l^e  free  world  la 
anafcraily  watting  and  watahlng  our  aetlona. 
aa  tha  aKina  leader  at  tha  free  aatlona  it  la 
up  to  ua  to  tfMw  tha  way.  We  who  hava 
faith  know  that,  regardlees  of  its  temporary 
galaSk  oommunlsm  win  be  erentxiaUy  de- 
faatad  aad  deatroyad  bacauae  of  its  godleaa 
phfloaophy  aad  Its  paraaeutkm  of  everything 
thatlasaerad  tomanldad.  Faith,  my  firlenda. 
aan  ba  a  tremeadoua  driving  foree  In  our 
dally  Kfe.    ror  Chrtot  has  taught  mm: 

-tt  thou  canst  believe,  aU  thlnga  are  poa- 
to  htm  that  betleveth.'*     (Mark  •:  23.) 
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Itr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  matter  of  Importance  is  being 
(UacoaMd  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
Amarlfmn  Specialised  Conference  on  the 
Conaenration  of  the  Rcaources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  Marine  Watm. 
at  Cludad  Trujillo.  nomintcan  RepabUc. 
This  is  the  proposal  by  some  ot  the  mem- 
ber states  to  extend  territorial  waters 
to  a  distance  of  200  miles. 

There  has  been  much  friction  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  American 
nationa  over  the  extent  of  sovereignty 
over  coastal  waters,  and  there  is  great 
need  for  a  Just  and  equitable  solution  to 
tlHiprableiiL 

However,  the  propoaal  for  aoo-mOo 
soverelmty  seems  to  me  not  cmly  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  tradition  and  accepted  inter- 
natioaal  law.  but  also  to  f aU  to  be  in 
acecord  with  realities.    It  is  my  under- 


gtafwtlng  that  sovereignty  over  coastal 
waters  has  traditkmally  been  determined 
by  practical  eonslderattons  of  the  area 
over  whkh  the  nation  can  effectively 
exercise  eontroL  It  has  been  said  thai 
the  SHnUe  rule  originated  at  a  Ubm 
when  the  range  of  eoaatal  guns  was  ap- 
proximately that  distaaee.  WbOe  it  is 
true  that  teehnologleal  advances  may 
have  rendered  that  Umit  obeolete.  300 
mlleg  oOshore  Is  stin  far  more  than  na- 
tions can  effectively  eootroL  Impost- 
tfon  of  the  SOO-mile  rule  can  only  in- 
tensify frtetioo  between  our  American 
Nations  and  damage  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  matter  is  no  academic  one,  for 
American  fishermen  have  habitually 
fished  in  waters  which  would  be  pro- 
hibited to  them  by  this  new  rultog  and 
their  industry  could  be  very  detrimen- 
tally affected  by  iU  imposiUon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  our  representa- 
tives to  this  conference  deserve  our 
thanlu  for  their  steadfast  opposition  to 
the  inauguration  of  this  new  proposaL 
I  want  them  to  know  that  the  peoi^e  of 
the  second  district  of  Florida  appreciate 
their  efforts  to  work  out  a  more  realistic 
solution  to  the  offshore  sovereignty 
problem. 


Exckaiiffe   deb   el   Oea^e   HeMffbl 
Gthsasfcip  Awar4  Prefram 
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Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
tt  Is  time  that  we  give  national  recogzU- 
tion  to  the  Olendale.  Calif..  Exchange 
Club  for  its  praiseworthy  efforts  to  pro- 
mote better  citizenship  and  a  better 
understanding  of  our  Government  and 
American  institutions. 

The  Oleixlale  Exchange  Chib  has  un- 
dertaken for  the  last  8  years  to  send  the 
two  outstanding  high-school  boys  from 
Olendale  to  the  Nation's  Capital  as  a 
part  of  its  Memorial  Citisenship  Award 
program. 

This  activity  has  been  an  outstanding 
success.  At  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
the  Exchange  Club  decided  to  establish 
a  memorial  to  the  sons  of  Glexulale  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country. 

Instead  of  erecting  a  monument,  the 
dub  created  a  living  memorial — that  of 
sNxllng  the  two  outstanding  senior  boys 
from  Olendale  and  Hoover  high  schools 
in  Olendale  fox  a  week's  visit  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

This  year,  the  eighth  annual  Memorial 
Citizenship  Award  winners — O<»rdon  C. 
Ounn.  of  Olendale  High  School  and 
Richard  E  Foushee.  of  Hoover  High 
School— will  be  with  us.  They  arrive 
Tuesday.  March  27. 

Preceding  them  were  Charles  Walte 
and  Wayne  Anderson  in  1966.  Richard 
K.  Harmon  and  Edward  Ooates  in  1954. 
Jack  Springer  and  David  Anderson  in 
1963.  Larry  Hicks  and  Dudley  Kebow  in 
1952,  John  Breekenridge  and  John  Mad- 


den in  1951,  Sumner  Hopkins  and  Wayne 
Clemens  in  1960,  and  Jack  Hill  and 
Charles  Newman  in  1940. 

I  might  say  that  aU  these  award  win- 
ners have  gone  on  to  establish  wonder- 
ful records  m  college  and  in  their  chosen 
fields  of  endeavor,  reflecting  the  high 
caliber  of  these  youthful  smhesssrton  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  from  Oleiulale. 

It  Is  fitting  and  timely  to  announce 
that  this  year's  winners  win  be  guests  of 
honor  of  the  Washington  Exchange  Club 
on  March  37,  on  which  day  the  Nattooal 
Exchange  Club  will  observe  the  45th  an- 
niversary of  tu  founding.  Present  with 
the  two  Olendale  high-scho<4  semora 
win  be  Harold  Mott.  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  president  of  the  National  Exchange 
Club  this  year. 


Tke  Ha  jerky  Leader  el  Ike  HeMe  el 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


n 


■OOn  OP  MPRgSSNTATIW 
raesday.  tfarcA  20.  t»5€ 


Mr.  MoCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  number  of  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  position  of  majority  leader 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  duties  and  responslbllitiea 
of  the  majority  leader  thereof.  I  assume 
that  from  time  to  time  other  Members  of 
the  House  have  also  received  similar  in- 
quiries. 

As  a  result.  I  requested  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  a  history  for  me  on  the 
subject  of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Repreaentativca. 
Dr.  Oeorge  B.  OaUoway.  acting  on  my 
request,  has  done  considerable  research 
on  this  subject  and  has  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  office  of  the  major- 
ity leader  and  in  It  there  is  described  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  incum- 
bent of  this  office. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  give  full 
credit  to  Dr.  Oalloway  for  the  fine  woik 
that  he  did  in  preparing  this  article.  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  the  article  in  the 
CoNciBssioNAL  RcooKB  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
for  other  persons  who  may  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  subject  now  or  in  the 
future: 

Thb  MAroairT  iMumm  or  nn  Hotna  or 
RaraaasMTsnvas 

Political  leadership  la  a  faacln«ttng  sub- 
ject for  study,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
In  nationa  with  democmtlc  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Such  countrtea  are  governed  In  large 
part  by  their  national  leglilaturea  the  role 
of  whoee  leaders  ezdtee  perennUl  Interest. 
Writing  In  1886  Woodrow  Wilson  remarked 
that  "In  a  country  which  governs  Itself  by 
meane  of  a  public  meeting,  a  congress  or  a 
parliament,  a  country  whoee  ix>mical  life  la 
repraaentatlve.  the  only  real  leadership  In 
governmental  affairs  must  be  legislative 
leadership — ascendancy  la  the  public  meet- 
ing which  deeldee  everything.  The  leaders, 
tf  there  be  any.  must  be  thoee  who  suggest 
the  opinions  and  rule  tha  aaUooa  ol  the  rep- 
-itaUve  body." 


not  only  should  wa  aaUbUah  a  very  atrlet     way,  aa  ona  Member  of  Congraaa.  Z  instl-     tha  Idaa.  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  daCa. 
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Tha  poeitlon  of  Oowgrsai  la  tha  amartran 
syateaa  ot  gufaiuoMBt  may  not  ba  ao  aupraiua 
today  aa  tt  waa  whaa  WUaoa  wrote  bla  tttue 
elaasle  on  nowgraasional  govarnmaaK  But 
the  laadarahtp  of  Oongraas  conttouaa  to  la- 
trlgue  the  lateraat  of  aeb<darB  and  layman 
alUM.  ftpaeially  la  thla  true  la  tha  Houaa  of 
Raprsaantattvaa  whara  tha  ebaraetar  aad  eoe- 
dltloas  of  laadarablp  have  bad  a  moat  inter- 
sstlng  history. 

In  any  BWDaroua  body  laadara  must  arlaa 
or  be  ehoaan  to  manage  tta  buslnaas  and  the 
Aoiarlean  House  of  Kapraaaatativas  has  long 
bad  tta  porta  of  leadarrtUp.  OatstaadlBg 
among  them  have  baan  tha  epaafcar.  tha  floor 
leader,  and  the  ehalrmaa  of  the  Oowmtttaa 
on  Rulaa.  The  ehatrmsa  of  Ways  and  Mssns 
and  of  Approprlatlona  hava  alao  loog  baan 
top  laadarablp  poattlons  in  tha  hlarareby  of 
the  Houaa.  foUowad  by  the  ehatnaea  of  the 
other  great  atandlng  nommltteee  of  that 
body.  Thla  artlela  wUl  be  llmltad  to  the 
offlca  of  tha  aiajorlty  leader  of  tha  Houaa: 
lie  hlatory.  rola,  aad  relatlonshlpa 

HJarosT  or  nn  orrxcs 

In  the  hlatory  of  the  evolution  of  tlie  odke 
of  majority  leader  the  year  IBlO  marks  a 
major  dividing  point.  Wot  tha  ntorm  of  the 
Bouse  rulee  adopted  In  that  year  brought 
about  a  redlatrtbutloa  of  tha  powers  of  the 
Speafcarablp  and  a  significant  eliangs  In  tha 
posltloo  of  the  Ooor  leader. 

During  the  IMh  eantury  the  floor  leader 
waa  auataaMwUy  aalaetad  by  tha  flpaafear  who 
often  dielgnatad  aMhar  bla  leading  oppaaant 
within  Iha  party  ar  the  iksliinaa  of  Waya 

Aw^M  %M^^w^m  «^  «^  frfta^    A  T^ra^a^rt  ■  1 1  r>i  ■  ^V«aHa^M4#_ 

BtMi  ■■HUi^  Ov  CX  wBV  ABnWBKwkUflnB  VOOIHU%* 

tee  or  one  of  bla  faithful  Ueutanaata.  T^ua 
WlBthrop  appointed  hla  appoasnt  gawwsl  r. 
Vinton  la  leST:  Saafea  Saalgaatsd  Lraerta  O. 
la  Iggi 
la  11 

la  lags,  ■ankli^  mamhstahlp  of  Waya  aad 
Means  aooountad  for  Clay's  appolatmaat  of 
■■eklel  Bacon  In  1811;  Stavanion's  oholoe  of 
OttlUn  C.  Verplanefc  In  1828;  Polk's  selection 
of  ChurehUl  O.  Cambrelang  In  1835;  Orr'a 
promotion  of  Jamea  8.  Phalpe  In  1858;  Ban- 
dall'a  advanoeaaent  of  Fernando  Wood  In 
1878:  Kalfer-s  appointment  of  WUUam  D. 
KeUey  In  1881:  Carllsie's  designation  of 
Soger  Q.  MUta  In  1887;  and  Henderson's  ee- 
lection  of  Sereno  B.  Payne  In  1800.  Patthf  ul 
lieutenants  were  rewarded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jamcc  J.  McKay  by  Jones  in  1843: 
Thomas  8.  Bayly  by  Cobb  in  1848;  Oeorge  8. 
Houston  by  Boyd  In  1861:  WUUam  H.  Morri- 
son by  Kerr  and  Carllale  in  1875  and  1883; 
and  William  M.  Springer  by  Crisp  In  1891.' 

According  to  Blddiefc.  "In  the  Houaa.  the 
early  titular  floor  leaders  were  at  the  eame 
time  the  chairmen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Before  the  division  of  the  work 
of  that  committee,  the  dutlea  of  Its  chairmen 
were  eo  numerous  that  they  automatically 
became  the  actual  leadera.  aince  aa  chairmen 
of  that  committee  they  had  to  direct  the 
consideraUon  of  moet  ot  the  lagialation  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  <Ways  and  Maana 
handled  both  the  revenue  and  the  appro- 
priations bUU  down  to  1866.)  From  1885 
untU  18M  the  burden  of  handUng  moat  of 
the  leglslatloB  was  shifted  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  who  then 
was  deelgnated  most  frequently  as  the  leader. 
Prom  1896  until  1910  ooce  again  the  ebalr- 
men  of  the  Ways  and  Meana  Committee  were 
luuaiiy  aought  as  the  floor  leadera."  ■ 

Blnee  1910  the  floor  leader  has  been  elected 
by  eeeret  ballot  of  the  party  caucua.  During 
the  Wilson  administrations  the  Democrata 
resumed  their  former  practice  of  naming  the 
chairman  of  Ways  and  Maana  aa  floor  leader. 


'DeAIva  8.  Alexander.  History  and  Proce- 
dure of  the  House  of  BepreeenUUvaa  (1918) . 
ch.  vn.  Floor  Leaders,  i^.  110-111. 

*  Floyd  M.  Rlddlck.  The  United  SUtaa  Oon- 
greea:  Organlsatton  and  Procedure  (1846). 
ch.  V,  Tbe  Floor  Leaders  and  Whlpa.  p.  86n. 


but  ainoa  tha  TSd  Oongrass  (18S1>88), 
the  Deoaoerata  raeovarad  oontrol  of  tha 
loor  laadaia  hava  not  retained 
former  eommlttaa  assignments.  Jorw 
MoOoaaucK,  who  was  alaetad  Damoeratao 
on  flaptembar  16,  1840,  aad  who 
has  bald  that  oAea  loogar  than  any  preda- 
eaaaor.  fsalgnad  hla  seat  oa  Waya  sad  Means 
whan  he  baeama  majority  leader.  Xa  1918. 
whaa  the  Bapvblleaaa  eapturod  eoatrol  of 
tha  Bouse,  they  sleeted  aa  their  floor  leader 
tha  f  onaar  etuttrmmn  ot  Ways  aad  Maaai 
made  him  as-oAdo  ehalmiaa  ot  their 
auttes  oa  entnmlttaes  sad  at  their  stsering 
eomailttaa.  Be  gave  up  hla  former  lagbOa- 
tlva  eomndttee  aartgnmeats  la  order  to  da- 
vote  hlmaatr,  with  the  Speaker,  to  the  man- 
agaoMBt  of  tha  biirloaas  of  the  Hooaa. 

CHAweas  arm  laia 

Aa  a  raauH  of  the  ao-caUad  revolution  of 
1910.  notable  changes  ware  made  In  the  power 
structure  of  tha  Houaa.  Under  "Unda  Joe" 
Cannon  who  had  baan  Speaker  slaee  1903,  the 
Speaker  waa  auprema  and  all-powerfuL  He 
dominated  tha  Bulea  Committee  which  naada 
the  rulea  and  was  a  law  unto  Itself.  The  ma. 
Jorlty  party  eaucus  was  seldom  needed  or 
need.  Tha  SpaalMr  appointed  tha  «*«»>^«'g 
nnmmtttaaa  which  ware  antlrMy  free  from 
oontrol  by  a  majority  of  the  Houaa.  trhUa  Che 
•a  a  flgurdiaad. 

Aftar  tha  rnngraaslimal  olaetlona  of  Ho- 
1910,  la  which  tha  Democrata  won 
fuU  oontrol  of  the  House,  they  held  a  party 
on  January  18,  1911.  and  akoaa 
Ctark  aa  fliisaiia  and  Oeear  uader- 
aa  their  floor  laadar  and  aa  chalnaan 
of  the  Ways  aad  Msaaas  Ooeammee.  Under 
tha  new  ajsfa  thaS  baaaasa  aOeeUva  m  tha 
1911-18  ismlon  of  tha  68d  Congieaa.  the 
largely  tfrnra  of  poww  and  tha 
Jorlty  parSy  oaocua  baoame  the  daatUnaat 
faator.  The  Ridea  Oommlttaa  waa  ooatroltod 
by  tha  floor  leader  and  tha  caucus;  It  made 
the  rules  aad  retained  all  Ita  former  powers. 
The  Democratic  membara  of  Ways  and  Means 
organised  the  Houaa  by  naming  Ita  standing 
ootnmlttaee. 

Under  Underwood  the  floor  leader  was 
supreme,  the  Speaker  a  figurehead.  The 
nwin  coga  in  the  machine  were  tha  caucua. 
the  floor  leadership,  the  Rulee  Committee, 
the  aUndlng  commltteea.  and  special  rolea. 
Oecar  Underwood  becaoia  the  real  leader  of 
the  House.  He  dominated  the  party  caucus. 
Influenced  the  rules,  and  aa  chairman  of 
Waya  and  Meana  choae  the  oommltteee. 
Champ  Clark  was  given  the  ehadow.  Under- 
wood tha  substance  of  power.  Aa  floor 
leader,  be  could  aak  and  obtain  raoognltlon 
at  any  time  to  make  motlona  to  reetrlct  de- 
bate or  preclude  amandmente  or  both. 
"CloUied  with  thla  perpetual  privilege  of 
recognition,  and  backed  by  hla  caucus,"  re- 
marked a  contemporary  obaerver,  "the  floor 
leader  had  It  In  hla  poww  to  maka  a  Ptmch 
and  Judy  ahow  of  the  Houee  at  any  time."  ■ 

After  the  First  World  War  the  party  caucua 
gradually  feU  Into  disuse,  the  floor  leader 
ceased  to  be  chairman  of  Ways  and  Meana, 
the  standing  oommltteee  continued  to  func- 
tion aa  autonomous  bodlaa.  and  tha  Rulee 
Committee  became  a  more  Influential  factor 
in  the  power  structure  of  the  House.  After 
1937  thla  powerful  oiHnmlttae  eeaaad  to  func- 
tion aa  aa  agent  of  the  nkaX>nty  leaderahlp 
and  came  undw  the  oontrol  of  a  blpartlaan 
coalition  which  was  often  able  to  eserclae  an 
affective  veto  power  over  measures  favored 
by  the  majority  party  and  its  leadership. 

The  net  affect  of  the  vartoua  changea  of 
the  last  85  yeara  In  the  power  atrueture  of 
tha  Houee  of  Represeotativea  baa  bean  to 
diffuae  the  leadership,  and  to  dlaperse  Ite 
rlaka.  among  a  numeroua  body  of  leaders. 
The  auperstructure  whlah  has  oome  to  oon- 
trol "overhead"  strategy  now  Indudee  the 
Speaker,  tha  floor  leader,  the  chalnaan  of 


rules,  aad  the  party  whip.  At  a  aomew^t 
lower  aehelOB  behind  thla  Inner  "board  of 
atratagy  are  tha  ehalrmaa  aad  the  aaers- 
tary  of  the  party  eaueoa  or  eoaf eranee,  the 
Bugortty  members  of  rulaa  who  have  grown 
from  8  to  8,  aad  the  members  of  tha  ataar- 
lag  (Damoerstle)  aad  poUey  (RepttMlean) 
eoaunlttaaa  aad  of  the  t  eoaualttaaa  oa  oom- 
tantem.  Thus  tha  top  laadars  of  ta^e  Houaa 
are  ao  loafer  "tha  ebatraiea  of  tha  prlnelpal 
staadlng  ooBunltteaa."  as  Woodrow  WUson 
daaerlbad  them  in  1888,  although  tha  ehair- 
men  stUl  have  large  powers  over  bUla  wlthia 
their  jnnsdletlon. 

So  far  aa  the  poattloa  of  floor  laadar  la 
eoaeerned,  he  no  kmger  oeeupUs  tha  post  of 
supremsey  that  Oscar  Underwood  Itdd. 
There  Is  no  provision  for  his  oOea  In  the 
atandlng  rulaa  of  the  Houaa.  Bevertheleaa. 
he  stands  today  la  a  plaoa  of  great  lalluenea 
and  prestige,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  tha 
aiajorlty  party  m  the  Chamber,  Its  fleld  gen- 
eral on  t^  floor.  Bo.  2  man  In  tha  party 
hlerarehyj^d  heir  apparent  to  the  Speaker 
hlmaelf.  A  the  ^leakers  of  the  past  quar- 
ter century  hava  been  advanced  to  the 
l^wakenhlp  from  the  floor  leaderahlp  posi- 
tion. 


After  retiring  from  tha  Houaa  of 
aeatattvea  where  ha  reprsaanted  Buflhle  horn 
188T  to  1811,  DaAlva  Alaianrtsr  wrote  aa  la- 
formatlva  history  of  that  body  which  ooa- 
tttfas  a  serlss  of  rha'rarter  abeSohss  ef 

lal88etoUtodsr4oodlaieit.  ItaBSefi 
Bdghty  aaaa  of  oM  are  now  forgotSaa.  but 
to  thair  eontamporartaa  they  were  oaaa  of 
aaaeptlaial  capaetty.  "la  liitaieallng  per- 
aoBaU^  aad  real  ability  tha  Boor  leader  la 
not  InfraquaBUy  tha  sliiiiigesl  and  at  tha 

nan  la  tha 
to  give  hla  oara 
tlon  of  tha  chataetarlstlaa  of  a  good  leader 
aafollowa:« 

"It  certainly  doea  aot  follow  that  a  floor 
leader  la  the  most  effective  debater,  or  the 
profoundest  thinker,  or  the  accepted  leader 
of  his  party,  although  be  may  be  and  some- 
tlmea  la  all  of  theee.  It  should  \mpkm  how- 
ever, that  in  the  art  of  clear,  forceful  atata- 
m«it.  of  readily  qmtting  weak  polnta  in  aa 
cq^ponentl  argument,  and  in  dominating 
power  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  party 
temporarily  responalhle  for  the  legislative 
record  of  the  House,  he  is  the  beet  equipped 
for  his  trade.  It  Is  neither  neceaaary  nor 
adviaable  for  him  to  lead  or  even  to  take 
part  In  every  debate.  The  wisdom  of  allanoe 
Is  a  great  aaset.  Beeidee,  chairmen  and 
membara  of  other  conunltteee  are.  usually 
quite  capable  and  suflkriently  oithualastlc 
to  protect  their  own  measures.  But  tha 
floor  leader  must  akl  the  l^;>eakar  in  straight- 
ening out  parliamentary  tan^ee,  in  pro- 
greesing  business,  and  In  exhibiting  an  Ir- 
reslstible  desire  to  club  any  oaptloua  Inter- 
ference with  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
majority." 

Thirteen  men  have  held  the  office  of  floor 
leader  of  the  House  of  Rqireeentatlvee  since 
1919.  Six  of  them  were  Republicans:  Mon- 
dell.  Longworth.  Tllson.  Snell.  Martin,  and 
Halleck.  Seven  were  Democrats:  Oarrett. 
Oamer.  Bainey.  Byms.  Bankh^ad,  Raybum. 
and  McCormack.  Elevation  to  the  floor 
leadership  eomee  only  sfter  long  servioe  In 
the  House.  The  Beptihllcan  floor  leaders 
had  served,  on  the  average.  16  years  in  tha 
Chamber;  the  Democrats  31  years  before  thdr 
election.  T%e  combined  average  for  the 
whole  group  was  19  years  previous  service 
In  the  House.  The  long-run  trend  in  point 
ot  previous  House  experience  Is  downward, 
both  McOonnaek  and  Halleok  having  been 
elected  floor  leader  after  serving  only  6 
^^■in»  In  the  Houaa. 

AU  tha  floor  leaders  since  the  First  Worid 
War  have  alao  enjoyed  long  aervloe  oa 
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•Lyna  Halaaa,  Law 
(1918).  pp.  15-16. 


Making  In  Aaaarlca 


•Alexander,  op.  dt..  p.  109. 


It 
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It 


•mtaant  eeniailttMa  of  th« 
Of  ib*  sis  lUfmbUeMa*.  thn*  had 
OB  tho  BulM  Oooaaalttoo.  two  nmkMl 
lUgh  on  ways  and  Mmnm,  and  on*  on  Um 
i  4>IwoprtoUoiu»  Oommltto*.  of  Um  Mren 
thTM  vara  high  ranking  on  Way* 
^Dd  Maan*.  two  on  BuUa.  one  on  Apfvoprla- 
IkMoa,  and  on*  (Ratvou*)  had  been  ehalr- 
loan  of  IntanUt*  and  Foralgn  Commarca. 
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FUMcmms  Alto  uviua  or  ixooa  lbaosb 
Hi*  standing  ralas  of  the  Houae  are  lUent 
4n  the  duties  of  the  floor  leaden  who.  as 
•^n  have  seen,  are  selected  by  the  caucus  or 
lonferene*  of  their  respective  parties.  As 
]  Lis  title  Indicates,  the  principal  function  of 
1  ho  majority  leader  Is  that  of  field  marshal 

<  o  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  Is  responsible 
1  or  guiding  the  legislative  program  of  the 
]  oajorlty  party  throiigh  the  House.  In  oo> 
(fperatlon  with  the  Speaker,  be  formulates 
I  nd  annotuces  the  legislative  program,  keeps 
JD  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  leglala- 
1 1v*  eonunlttees  through  their  chairmen,  and 
I  tlmulates  the  reporting  of  bills  deemed 
Important  to  the  Nation  and  the  party. 
i  Lfter  conferring  with  the  Speaker  and  ma- 
Brlty  leader,  the  majority  whip  cuatomar- 
\  ly  sends  out  a  "whip  notice"  on  Fridays  to 
1  he  party  Members  In  the  Hoxise.  IndleaUng 
the  order  of  buslnees  on  the  floor  for  the 
iDllowlng  week,  and  the  majority  leader 
I  nakes  an  announcement  to  the  same  effect 

<  n  the  floor  In  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
ItM  minority  leader.  The  legislative  nro- 
I  ram  la  planned  ahead  on  a  weekly  basU 
( oooctflag  to  the  readiness  of  eommltteee  to 
itport.  the  condition  of  the  calendars,  the 
« ilgencle*  of  the  season,  and  the  Judgment 
<t  the  party  leaders.  Advance  announee- 
1  aent  of  the  weekly  program  protscts  the 
1  iMmberahlp  against  surprise  action. 

Um  rot*  Of  the  majority  laader  was  lucidly 
I  ummartnd  In  a  sut*m*nt  lns*rt*d  In  the 

<  ^OMaaasaioitAL  Racoaa  on  May  11. 1938.  when 
^he  Republicans  were  In  power,  by  Repre- 
I  antaUv*  Hardy,  of  Colorado:  * 

"Th*  floor  leader,  e*p*olally  th*  leader  of 
be  majority  side,  has  moch  to  do  with  the 
■tlalatlva  program.  The  majority  leader, 
<)f  oours*.  raprwsnts  th*  majority  on  th* 
I  kMr.  Motions  h*  makee  are  usually  passed. 
]  le  endeavors  to  repreeent  the  majority  view 
I  Jul  the  nuijorlty  follow  his  leadership.  He 
]mds  In  debate  on  admlnlstraUon  matters 
lod  gives  the  House  and  the  country  the 
viewpoint  of  hU  party  on  the  leglslaUve 
]  iTogram. 

"The  leader  keeps  In  touch  with  propo**d 
1  iglslatlon.  th*  sutus  of  bUls  of  Importanc*. 
1  nth  th*  st**rlng  commltte*  of  which  he  Is 
c  Halrman,  and  with  the  attitude  of  the  Rules 
(omnuttee.  Be  confers  with  committee 
clialrmen  and  Members  In  general.  The 
1  lajorlty  leader  often  confers  with  the  Preel- 
<m%  and  advisee  with  him  regarding  ad- 
I  ilnlstratlv*  measuree.  He  takes  to  the 
I  resident  the  sentiment  of  the  iwrty  In  the 
louse  and  he  brings  to  the  party  In  the 
I  touse  the  sentiment  of  the  President.  The 
iiajority  leader  acu  also  as  chairman  of 
tM  conlmlttee  on  commltte**  and  of  th* 
*i**rlng  committee." 

The  DemocraUc  Party  in  the  Rouse  set  up 
n  I  own  steering  commltte*  In  1933,  composed 
o '  th*  8p*ak*r.  floor  l*ader.  chairman  of  the 
puty  caucus,  party  whip,  the  chairmen  of 
^  ays  and  Maans.  i4>proprlatlons.  and  Rules, 
a  id  one  Representative  from  each  of  the  15 
■iinee  Into  which  the  country  Is  divided  for 
ptrty  purposes,  each  such  RepresenUtlve 
bilng  elected  by  the  DemocraUc  delegaUon 
Ix  the  Hotise  from  the  aone.  The  steering 
ommltte*  elects  Its  own  chairman,  vice 
cJ  lalrman.  and  secretary  and  cooperates  with 
U*  leadership  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
U  >n  of  party  policy.  In  actual  practice,  now- 
acays.    ho^Mvi.    "th*   Demoeratle    st**rlng 
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commltte*  seldom  meets  and  never  steers," 
according  to  Jamee  P.  Bymee. 

Various  parliamentary  procedures  are  em« 
ployed  by  the  floor  leader  In  directing  and 
espedltlng  the  leglslaUve  program.  Much 
noncontroverslal  buslneae  on  the  Unanimous 
Consent  Calendar  U  disposed  of  without  de- 
bate and  without  objection.  The  work 
of  the  Houas  Is  sometimes  described  as  "law- 
making by  unanimous  consent"  because  the 
floor  leader  uses  this  device  to  fix  the  pro- 
gram of  business.  Members  know  that  It 
would  be  futile  to  object  to  his  unanimous 
consent  requeets  to  consider  legislation  bs- 
cause  the  same  end  could  be  achieved  via 
a  special  rule  from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Similarly,  If  a  Member  sought  to  bring  up 
a  matter  out  of  its  tiim,  without  prior  agree- 
ment with  the  leadership,  the  floor  leader 
couM  defeat  him  by  objecting. 

The  floor  leader  can  also  limit  debate  on 
a  bill.  If  It  tends  to  get  out  of  control,  by 
making  the  point  of  order  that  debate  Is 
not  germane  to  the  pending  subject  or  by 
moving  that  all  debate  on  the  pending  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  a  cer- 
tain time.  By  his  temper  and  spirit  he  can 
also  Influence  the  tone  of  debate. 

As  the  end  of  a  session  spproschee,  with 
many  measures  preeslng  for  passage,  the 
Speaker  and  the  floor  leader  cooperate  cloeely 
to  avoid  a  last-minute  Jam.  The  procedural 
devices  employed  at  this  Ume  are  largely 
unanimous  consent,  special  orders,  and  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  rules  which  are  in  order 
on  ths  last  8  days  of  a  session  and  require 
a  two-thirds  vote.  "There  Is  a  usual  speeding 
up  of  the  program  during  the  last  days.  But 
there  is  also  a  tlghtsnlng  of  control.  In 
strong  contrast  to  the  SsnaU.  the  House  re- 
mains a  poised,  businesslike  body  as  It  ap- 
proaches adjournment.  The  men  In  the  cab 
hold  the  legislative  train  steady  to  the  very 
end  of  Its  run."  *  At  the  end  of  each  session 
the  floor  leader  customarily  extends  his  re- 
marks by  inserting  a  record  of  lu  accom- 
plishments, showing  the  major  leglslaUve 
actions  taken  and  the  number  of  public  and 
private  laws  enacted,  viewing  with  pride  the 
role  of  the  majority  (larty  In  the  IsglslaUve 
process. 

In  1900  the  House  adopted  a  rule  whereby 
Wedneedaya  were  set  apart  for  the  considera- 
tion of  unprivileged  bills  on  the  House  and 
Union  Calendars.  Under  this  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule,  when  Invoked,  the  clerk 
calls  the  roll  of  the  committees  In  turn  and 
authorised  members  call  up  bills  that  their 
eommltteee  have  reported.  At  the  Ume  of 
lU  adopUon  this  rule  was  regarded  as  perhaps 
the  most  vital  of  the  reforms  that  the  pro- 
gressives won  under  Cannonlsm.  Por  it  re- 
served Wednesdsy  as  the  one  dsy  of  each 
week  which  had  to  be  given  to  the  considers- 
Uon  of  bills  upon  the  House  Calendar.  Be- 
fore Its  sdopUon,  ths  call  of  committees  was 
rarely  reached  as  the  result  of  the  secl- 
dental  or  IntenUonal  manipulation  of  priv- 
ileged matters.  To  remedy  that  condlUon 
the  new  rule  provided  that  on  one  day  each 
week  no  business,  regardlees  of  Its  privllsged 
character,  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  routine.  In  obUlning  Its 
adoption  the  progrssslvss  demanded,  and 
thought  that  they  had  sscured.  1  day  so 
guarded  that  nothing  could  interfere  with 
the  consideration  and  flnal  passage  of  gen- 
eral legialaUon. 

Pot  many  years,  however,  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  has  been  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  Sees  Ion 
after  session  passed  without  a  call  of  the 
committees.  In  prsctlce.  Calendar  Wednes- 
day U  usually  dispensed  with  by  unanimous 
consent  at  the  request  of  the  msjorlty  leader. 
If  there  is  objection,  it  requires  a  two-thirde 
vote  to  dispense  with  it.  but  no  one  ever 
objects.    The  leadership  has  evldenUy  felt 
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that  th*r*  Is  UtU*.  If  any.  need  for  Calendar 
Wednesday  because  of  the  alternative  meth- 
ods t>y  which  bills  can  be  brought  up  and 
over  which  they  have  nu>re  control.  In  the 
modem  practice  there  are  flve  routes  by 
which  bills  and  resolutions  reach  the  floor 
of  the  Houee:  <1)  By  the  lesve  of  certain 
eommltteee  to  report  at  any  time;  (3)  under 
unanimous  consent,  on  call  of  the  Unani- 
mous-Consent Calendar  or  the  Private  Cal- 
endar: (3)  on  special  days,  as  on  District 
Day.  when  particular  types  of  buslnees  are 
privileged:  (4)  under  s\ispenslon  of  the  rules 
on  ths  first  and  third  Monday*  and  the  last  6 
days  of  the  session:  and  (S)  under  special 
orders  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Since  the  fioor  leader  is  responsible  for 
the  orderly  conduct  of  the  business  of  legis- 
lation on  the  floor,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  keep  in  cloee  touch  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  House  and  with  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees that  have  under  consideration  bills 
of  Interest  to  the  House,  the  country,  and 
the  party.  To  this  end  he  holds  frequent 
conferences  with  those  concerned  with  pro- 
spective measures  In  order  to  compose  any 
differences  that  may  arise,  as  well  as  to  plan 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  his  campaign. 
Information  as  to  party  sentiment  on  s  par- 
ticular bill  la  also  obuined.  with  ths  aid  of 
the  party  whlpa,  by  polls  of  the  State  del*> 
gatloTM. 

On  the  Democratic  side  the  whip  organi- 
sation In  the  House  consists  of  a  chief  whip 
who  Is  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  In 
consul Utlon  with  the  Speaker,  and  16  as- 
sistant whips  who  are  selected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Repreeentatlvee  from  as  many  aonee 
Into  which  the  country  is  divided  for  party 
purpoeee.  Repre**ntaUv*  Csbl  Alssst.  of 
Oklahoma,  is  DemocrsUc  whip  at  the  preeent 
time.  It  Is  the  whip's  Job  to  be  preeent 
on  the  Rouse  floor  moet  of  the  time  the 
House  Is  In  seeslon.  He  helps  the  msjorlty 
l«ader  keep  tab  on  legislation,  and  hs  ksepe 
the  Members  advised  ot  the  legislative  sched- 
ule. He  atumpu  to  make  sure  the  Members 
of  his  party  are  on  the  fioor  when  a  slgnifl- 
csnt  vote  Is  Imminent.  On  occsslon  the 
whip  Joins  the  Speaker  and  the  majority 
leader  in  seeking  to  round  up  votes  on  an 
Important  Issu*. 

On  th*  Republican  side  the  whip  organ* 
laatlon  Includes  the  chief  whip  who  u 
elected  by  the  committee  on  committees. 
9  regional  whips  selected  from  S  regions  by 
the  Republican  whip,  end  10  assutant  whip* 
who  ar*  also  appointed  by  the  chief  whip. 
Repr«**nUUv*  Lasus  C.  Abbnd*.  of  Illinois. 
Is  preeenUy  the  Republican  whip. 

Under  the  old  system  the  oongreeslonal 
partlee  held  frequent  caucusee  at  which 
party  pollclee  were  vigorously  discussed  end 
differences  ssttied.  Every  major  measure  of 
a  session  was  considered  in  party  caucus  and 
Members  were  bound  to  abide  by  iu  deci- 
sions. The  leadership  then  knew  exactly 
where  It  stood,  whether  bills  could  be  passed 
on  the  floor  without  amendment  or  whether 
compromises  would  have  to  be  made.  After 
Champ  Clark  became  floor  leader  In  1900  the 
House  Democrato  held  many  binding  cau- 
cusee and  much  of  the  succees  of  the  legis- 
Istive  program  of  the  Wilson  administration 
was  attributed  to  the  effective  use  of  the 
csucus  by  the  Democratic  Party  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Por  many  decades 
House  Republicans  also  held  frequent  party 
conferenoee  which,  although  they  were  not 
binding,  made  for  a  consensus  among  the 
party  membership  and  helped  a  succession  of 
strong  GOP  Speskers  and  floor  leaders  to 
hold  the  party  reins  tighUy. 

Under  the  new  system,  however,  party 
caxisee  are  seldom  held  except  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  Congress  to  nominate  House  offi- 
cers and  approvs  recommendations  of  the 
leadership  for  committee  appolntmenu. 
Perhaps  party  leaders  nowadays  consider 
these  meetings  too  hssardous.  Ths  leader- 
ship cannot  compel  Members  to  vote  against 
their  will  or  conscience  nor  can  It  discipline 
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In  Utter  yaani  th*  floor  teftdar  hm 
nUfld  f«t  m*<io>pw>»la»  of:lU*  loUoww  not 
upon  Um  pBipililna  nf  parlv  miaa  I 
his  osro  povacs  of  ioflo 
oonaldsratlona  af  pprtr  waUar*.  "Un^ar  tte 
new  syst*m  the  fioor  teadar  Is  depcndaafe  not 
upon  his  poarar  wnrtar  Um  rulsa.  bat  upon 
his  own  personality  mad  •baraetar,  upon  tha 
*st**m  In  wkleh  ha  la  held  in  th*  Howa 
for  his  political  sagacity  and  his  wisdom  tm 
a  statssmsn.  and  upon  th*  natural  Instincts 
which  proaapt  oMn  belonging  to  a  party, 
and  hsld  together  by  natural  aelflsh  Instincts 
for  mutual  protection,  for  his  success  in 
barmonlalng  dlgarancea  and  thua  being  able 
to  go  Into  tha  Bouse  with  a  BMasur*  aasurad 
of  suflelent  support  to  secure  Its  enact- 
ment •  •  •  the  floor  laadar  has  b«com*  tha 
general  manager  of  his  party  In  the  Hotiss. 
the  counselor  of  his  colleagues,  the  harmo- 
nlaer  of  their  conflicting  opinions,  their  senr- 
ant,  but  not  their  mastar."' 

Summarising,  tha  function  of  a  leader  Is 
to  lead.  In  the  eaaa  of  a  majority  leader 
of  a  legislative  assembly,  laadarshlp  Involves 
planning  the  leglslaUve  program,  scheduling 
the  order  of  buslnsai  n  the  floor,  supporting 
legislation  calctilated  to  Implement  tha 
party^  platfarm,  pledges,  coordinating  com- 
mlttee  a6Uan  to  this  and,  and  ualag  his  In- 
dividual Influence  to  keep  the  mamban  of 
the  party  In  the  Boasa  in  line  with  party 
poUdea.  Th*  majority  leader's  task  Is  to 
steer  his  party  In  the  Bouaa  toward  tba 
formulaUon  and  adoption  of  pollelaa  and 
strategy  tfaatgned  to  carry  out  tha  admin- 
istration's legislative  program,  where  tha 
House  and  the  Prealdency  ar«  eontrollad  by 
the  same  political  party.  As  floor  leader  his 
function  Is  to  employ  all  the  arts  of  parlia- 
mentary proeadur*  to  axpsdlt*  th*  enact- 
mant  of  that  program. 

Under  existing  condlUotu  In  th*  Demo- 
craUc Party  In  the  Bouss  of  RepreaentaUvea. 
this  is  a  larg*  ordar.  For  the  party  la  tfacply 
dlvtd*d  along  aeeUonal  lines.  It  has  both 
conservative  and  liberal  Members  who  wear 
th*  same  party  emblem,  but  lack  a  «^"«""«»p 
political  phlloeophy.  Loyalty  to  local  and 
aecttonal  Intareata  aometlmea  tranaccnds  a 
aense  of  raaponalMlity  to  the  national  poUU- 
eal  party.  Under  theae  etreumatanoaa.  the 
taak  of  the  party  laader  Is  dlfllcult  to  accom- 
pllih.  Who  can  lead  where  others  will  not 
followf  Who  can  discipline  recaiatrant 
party  mMftlMra  for  falling  to  cooperate  when 
affacUve  aa nations  ar*  lackingt  To  be  aura, 
rule  3  of  tha  Boua*  D*moerat>c  caueua  rulaa 
provldea  that  "any  member  of  th*  Demo- 
cratic caueua  of  the  Bouse  of  Repreeenta- 
tivas  falling  to  abide  by  the  rules  govamlng 
the  same  ahaU  thereby  automatloaUy  cease 
to  be  a  stMasbar  of  the  caueua."  And  rule 
T  provldea  that  "In  d*rtdlng  upon  action 
In  tha  Boua*  Involrlng  party  policy  or  prln- 
dpl*.  a  two-thlrda  vote  of  thoae  prsaant  and 
voting  at  a  caucus  masting  shall  bind  all 
mambers  of  the  cauass:  ProvMad.  The  said 
two-thirds  votes  la  a  majority  of  the  fuU 
DemocraUc  membership  of  the  Bouse."  But 
for  all  practical  purpoaa*  thaa*  mica  ar* 
mortlnind. 

BILATIOIC8  T«*tm  ooitsaraM 
During  the  19th  century,  as  already  noted, 
the  actual  floor  leader  was  often  the  chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Maasa  prior  to  1866 
when  this  commlttae  handled  both  tha  rev- 
enue and  appropriation  bills.  In  that  year 
the  supply  bills  were  given  to  the  Commlttae 
on  Approprlatlona  and  thoreaftar  tha  floor 
leader  was  often  the  chairman  of  Appropria- 
tions. Whan  the  6ad  Congreas  (lOll-U) 
transferred  tha  power  to  appoint  coounlttaaa 
from  the  Speakar  to  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  Ways  and  Mears.  ite  chairman 
(Underwood)  who  was  also  floor  leader  thua 
acquired  aa  Indirect  Influence  over  leglsla- 
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on 
are  flllad  by  election  by  tba  party 
vMoh  ratlfiaa  tha  cUniaa  of  th*  pMty  laiMl- 
wliMt  la  thna  «Ma  to  awrolaa  Inflv- 
f«r  tax  and  other  laglslatkm  rapirtad 
by  that  oonmlttee.  Bepr>aeii tally*  stscB- 
elactad  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  Wajra 
In  thla  manner  early  In  1966. 
already  noted,  tba  BepubUean  floor 
aa  ehalnnan  of  the  Bepubltaan 
on  *T«— «ii»tffflm  Qi  ^]|0  fioiiaa 
which  haa  tba  taak  of  AlUng  tta  party  vaean- 
elee  on  tha  leglalaUw  aommlttaea.  Thla  li^ 
volvae  haarlng  the  dalma  of  tntereatad  ea»- 
dldataa  and  deciding  who  ahovld  be  choeen. 

llM  fioor  leader  on  both  sldaa  of  tba  Bouae 
aisle  Is  alao  a  msmber  of  his  party'a  at  earing 
or  policy  committee.  The  Bepubllean  floor 
leader  haa  bean  •>  ofilelo  chalrnMn  of  his 
steering  commltt**.  An  Intarastlng  account 
Of  tha  role  of  tha  B^whllean  stwsilin  oom- 
mltt**  ssveral  years  ago  was  glean  1^  Bapra- 
aentaUve  Bsnar  of  Colorado,  aa  foUowa:  • 

"An  Influential  factor  In  Oeramment  ia 
the  at  earing  commlttae.  It  enrta  a  power- 
ful infloenoa  but  makaa  no  aflort  to  ashlblt 
power.  It  works  along  diplomatic  llnea  to 
feel  out  and  consolidate  sentiment  for  ad- 
aalnlatratlon  maasorea  and  proeadur*.  It 
maete  at  tha  call  of  the  chairman,  and  oon- 
sldars  tha  welfare  of  tha  Oovanunant  from 
the  party  point  of  view.  It  adylsas  with  the 
White  Bouae.  the  ehalnnan  of  Important 
oommlttoaa.  tha  party  laadara.  and  tba  Bulaa 
OoBMnlttaa.  It  halpa  to  Iron  out  dlffcraneaa. 
and  to  f  ormulat*  tha  majority  program  In 
tha  Bouaa.  Tha  chairman  of  tha  ataarlng 
mmmlttae  la  tha  floor  leader.  Whan  th* 
eosunlttaa  maata  tha  Bpaakar  """—tlirit  and 
tha  ohalrmaa  of  tha  Rulaa  Oommlttaa  uaa« 
ally  are  lavltad  In  tor  consultation.'* 

Balattona  batvaan  tha  laadanhlp  of  tha 
Bouaa  and  tha  Rules  Oommlttaa  haea  varied 
ovar  tba  yaara.  Prom  1880  to  1810  thay  ware 
aargad.  for  Rulaa  vaa  than  a  trlumvtrata 
oompoaad  of  tha  Bpaakar  and  hla  two  chief 
lieutenants,  often  the  tiialrman  of  Ways  and 
Mean*  and  of  Approprlatlona.  After  1810 
the  apaakarahlp  waa  "ayndlcatad"  and  tha 
leadership  waa  aepuiated  from  the  mambaas 
of  tha  Oommlttaa  on  Rulaa  who  oaaaad  to 
be  tha  dominant  flguraa  In  the  Booaa.  al- 
though their  chairman  oonttauad  to  be  an 
Important  paraonaltty  baoanaa  of  hla  poal- 
tlon.*  Writing  In  1827  Basbrouek  said  of  the 
Bulaa  Oaaamlttaa:  *• 

"It  la  tha  trump  card  of  the  floor  leader, 
but  be  hlmaelf  is  not  oAdaUy  Idantlflad  with 
It.  True,  ha  must  appeal  to  the  reason  of  18 
man.  and  win  a  majority  of  them  to  tha 
aupport  of  his  proposals.  But  tha  maln- 
aprUif  of  action  la  not  In  tha  BxUaa  Oommlt- 
taa. The  Impulse  comae  from  tha  floor 
laader  after  consultation  with  hla  board  of 
Btratagy  or.  for  purpoaaa  of  mora  formal  and 
lonUna  action,  with  tha  Steering  Oom- 
mlttee.** 

In  1837  the  leadership  loet  control  of  th* 
Boua*  Bulaa  Committee,  thanks  to  tha  aen- 
loflty  euatom.  vrhen  three  of  Ita  Demoeratle 
mambers  Joined  with  the  four  Bepubllean 
members  to  block  floor  consideration  of  eoa- 
tfovetslal  administration  bllla.  Um  coall« 
Uon  succeeded  In  preventing  many  Maw 
Daal-Phlr  Daal  maasurea  from  reaching  tha 
Bouaa  fioor  except  by  the  laborious  dla^arge 
route.  After  World  War  n  a  rising  demand 
developed  for  rsform  of  the  Bulee  Oommlttee 
irtioee  powers  were  temporarily  vuibed  during 
the  Slat  Oongreaa  (1048-60)  by  adopUon  of 
tha  ao-called  "Sl-day  rule."  TUla  rule 
atrengthened  tha  poalUon  of  tha  chairman  of 
the  leglslaUve  committees  of  the  Bouss  vls-a- 


•  Cannon's  Preeedente  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentaUves,  vol.  8,  sec.  8636. 

•Atkinson  and  Beard.  Tbit  SyndlcaUon  of 
the  Speakenhlp,  Political  Sdenoe  Quarterly. 
September  1811.  p.  414. 

••Bashbrouck,  op.  dt.,  pp.  86-86. 


vlBlK>th  thaBolsB  Commtttea  and  tlH  1 
ahlpu  Whflw  tt  waa  in  effect,  tken-dafrola 
Iwoaght  the  antipoU-taac  MB  tn  tha  Baoaa 
floor  for  •  sueeeaafia  vote  nnd  fasoad  aetlaii 
«n  the  honatng  and  minimum  wag*  bllla. 
It  alao  anaMad  the  Bouae  to  vote  fOr  Om 
Mbtlonal  Brlenea  Ptaundattem,  Alaata  and  B>- 
waU  statehood  legislation,  and  other  Im- 
portant messuws.  Altogether,  during  tha 
Slat  Ocngreas  8  measures  were  brought  to 
tha  Bouae  floor  and  paaaed  by  reeort  to  tba 
Sl-day  rule,  while  Ite  existence  caused  the 
Bnlss  Committee  to  act  in  otta^  eaaea  B^ 
peal  of  this  rule  in  January.  1961.  reatoved 
tha  ebeckzvln  power  of  the  Bulee  Committee 
whlofa  It  haa  since  exercised  on  various  ooca- 
aiona.  "Until  the  31-4lay  rule  Is  restored.** 
remarked  Be|vaeentaUva  BouniLB,  "we  can 
aspect  fmther  altuationa  In  whtdi  a  few 
men.  atratagleally  situated  In  the  Btilea  Oom- 
mittea.  can  Impoae  ttMir  will  on  the  Ooa- 
and  pmant  the  enactmmt  of  leglsl»> 
rteemed  by  the  Bouaa  majority  to  be  a»- 
aentlal  to  Xb»  security  and  weU are  of  thla 
Batton."" 

Today  the  Bulee  Ooounlttee  la  rsgarded  aa 
an  Important  arm  of  the  Hbuse  leaderOhlp 
whose  wishes  It  Is  akpected  to  respect.  Pre- 
sumably It  doee  eo  on  moat  oecaatona.  But 
**tradltlona  of  aanlorlty  and  tenure  have  at 
tlmea  made  certain  of  the  majority 
of  the  Bulaa  Oommlttaa  of  the  Bouaa 
what  out  of  tvna  with  the  larger  portion  of 
their  party  oonaaguaa.  with  tha  rasuK  that 
there  haa  bean  aomathlng  of  a  cleavage  be- 
twaaa  tha  aettona  of  tha  eommltta*  and  th* 
tvlahea  of  the  core  leaderahlp  of  the  party."  *■ 

TiM  tnfiuanca  of  th*  party  taadanfalp  on 
th*  l*glalaUv*  commltt***  of  th*  Boua*  Is 
Bugg**Uv*.  not  coardv*.  informal,  not  oS- 
elal.  taettvi.  not  dictatorial.  TTm  floor  laad- 
er BSlrtom  appaara  In  paraon  befora  a  ooai> 
mlttaa,  but  ha  maintains  eloaa  and  friendly 
relations  with  their  dialrmen  on  matters  of 
party  policy,  eeaklng  to  mediate  between 
the  wlahaa  of  the  admlnlatratlon  and  thoae 
of  the  committeeman.  Prior  to  1847.  be- 
fore the  committee  atructure  had  been 
atreamllnad  and  Jtnrtadletlona  elartflad,  lead- 
ership could  Influence  the  fata  of  a  bill  by 
referring  It  to  a  favorable  or  unfavorabla 
committee:  but  freedom  of  choice  In  bill 
referrals  waa  redxieed  by  the  Leglalatlva  Ba- 
organlaatlon  Act  of  1846. 

The  practice  of  flood  leadars  rsgardlng 
their  own  oommlttee  ssslgnmente  haa  varied 
In  recant  tlmaa.  RepreeenteUve  McOomacK, 
now  the  majority  leader,  voluntarily  raalgnad 
from  Ways  and  Means  In  1840  when  he  waa 
elected  floor  leader  on  account  of  tha  strenu- 
ous duties  of  that  ofllca.  But  when  tha 
Republicans  captured  control  of  the  Botwe 
In  the  80th  Congress  and  Mr.  McOo«macx 
became  minority  whip,  he  accepted  member- 
ship on  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  C^ 
orations  and  has  since  continued  to  serra 
on  that  oommlttaa.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr. 
Msaxnr,  now  minority  floor  leader  and  former 
Speaker,  has  had  no  ooounlttee  aaslgnmante. 
while  Mr.  HSM.1CK.  who  was  majority  lead- 
er In  the  80th  and  83d  Oongreaaea.  has  served 
on  the  Rules  and  Bouse  Administration 
Commltteea. 


8BLSTIOII8   WITH 

f<or  more  than  16  years  now  regular  con- 
ferenoee have  been  held  at  the  White  Bousa 
between  the  President  and  his  party  leaders 
m  Congress — ^the  so-called  Big  Four:  Tto/b 
Bpnkat  and  majority  leader  of  the  Bousa 
and  the  Vice  President  and  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  when  they  belong  to  the 
Prealdant'S  party.  When,  as  at  present,  op- 
posing political  parties  control  Congrsss  and 
the  Presidency,  the  minority  leaders  attend 


n  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Ocnnmlttee  on 
Govamment  Operations,  on  the  Organization 
and  Operation  of  Cmiflrses.  June  1851.  p.  63. 

»  &naet  S.  GrlflKh.  Oongreaa:  Ite  Contem* 
porary  Bole  (1956),  p.  165. 
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nf«nlnf  to 
M  "tlM  byplMn 
thai  jBtaa,  tlM  »fWfirH  that  fttrttn*.  tim  cs- 
•eviav*  to  tbm  lactalakun.*  Thay  u*  ad- 
vaatagaouB  to  both  cadB  of  FMinsTlTanla 
Avanno  b»e>ttM  tlioy  ghr*  eongrwrtnml 
iMMtan  an  tairicbt  Into  tho  PrMtdont's  plana. 
vhUo  affordtng  tlia  Praatdant  raluabla 
oounart  and  guldanea  on  tba  proapaeta  of 
hta  laglalattira  prosram.  Whan  of  ttaa  aama 
poittical  party,  tba  floor  laadari  ara  aspaetad 
to  aanra  aa  apokaaman  for  tba  admlnlatratkm. 
•Ittnofb  tbara  bava  baan  a  fa«  notawortby 
dapartoraa  txotu  tbla  praetlca.  On  tba  Booaa 
alda.  bowavar.  durlnc  tba  tSd  Con«raaa. 
SAkJorlty  Laadar  Hoi.i.af  aueeaaafully  mada 
tba  tranaitton  from  oppoittton  to  admtala- 
tmtton  laadar  and  bacama  tba  nuwt  affactlva 
champion  in  Oongraaa  of  Slaanbowar'a  pro- 
gram. In  tba  Whlta  Houaa  tboaa  daya  Chab- 
uu  H*i.i.arm  waa  tba  baat  liked  man  on 
Capitol  HIU. 

Wban  Praaldant  Rooaavalt  took  oOea  In 
1938.  ba  launched  aiicb  a  Taried  laglilttlv 
program  that  it  waa  neeaaaary  for  blm  to  kaap 
In  oloaa  touch  with  Congreaa  through  tba 
laadara  o<  both  Houaaa.  Ha  consulted  vttta 
bla  party  leaders  and  eommlttee  chairman 
with  raapact  to  the  New  Deal  maaaurea  be- 
fore they  were  Introduced  as  administration 
bills,  usually  by  the  majority  leaders.  Socne- 
tlmaa  he  called  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  or  Senate  IndlTldually  to  the  White 
House  to  confer  about  some  problem  peculiar 
to  one  Chamber  or  the  other.  After  his  re- 
turn from  tripe  abroad  he  sometimes  asked 
the  floor  leadere  of  each  house  to  brief  him 
on  leglalatlva  daralopments  durlxtg  his 
abaenea. 

When  opposing  parties  control  the  two 
tarancbea,  the  Preeldent  Is  more  likely  to 
dlaousa  domestic  leglslatlTe  matters  with  the 
eongreaalonal  leaders  of  his  own  party,  al- 
though in  the  early  days  of  the  80th  Con- 
greaa Prealdent  Truman  occasionally  con- 
ferred with  lieaars.  Vandenberg.  White. 
Ifartm.  and  Halleck.  especially  on  legisla- 
tion of  a  nonpartisan  nature.  In  view  of  the 
vital  role  of  Congreaa  In  the  field  of  foreign 
relations,  the  Prealdent  must  sometimes  take 
tba  leaders  of  both  poUtlcal  partlaa  In  both 
Houaea  Into  bis  confidence.  In  the  days  be- 
fore the  Second  World  War.  when  President 
Rooaarelt  waa  seeking  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fenses, he  frequenUy  confered  with  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  In  both 
Houaea  of  Congress.  Such  a  conference  was 
the  famous  night  meeting  at  the  White 
Houae  late  In  July  1B39.  when  the  Prealdent 
and  Saeretary  of  SUta  Cordell  Hull  urged 
that  Congreaa  repeal  the  Bnbargo  Act. 
Among  tboaa  in  attendance  were  the  chair' 
man  of  the  Foreign  and  Ifllitary  Affairs  Com- 
mltteea,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 


jomm  M'ooutscx'a 


AS  IIAJOBITT 


Joaif  W.  IfcCoutAcx  has  represented  the 
lath  liaasachuaetts  District  In  the  House  ot 
Rapreeentatlves  since  November  6,  1028. 
Twelve  yaara  later  he  was  first  elected 
majority  laadar  of  the  House  on  September 
18,  1840:  an  ofltee  which  he  has  held  ever 
slnoe  except  during  the  Republican  80th  and 
8Sd  Congreeses  when  he  served  ss  minority 
whip.  Thus,  he  Is  serving  his  28th  year  In 
the  Houaa  and  his  13th  year  as  majority 
leader.  longer  than  any  predeceaaor  In  this 
post.  Tot  many  yaara  he  waa  the  faithful 
UeuteuMtV^f  Prealdents  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
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with  the 
war  aad  tba  poatwar  yaara.     Durlag  tba 

fatafttl  fortlaa  Onngrme  made  many  vital 
laglalattva  daclalopa  la  Important  fields  of 
publle  polley.  Ttaa  problem  araaa  that  called 
for  Isfialatlva  action  Included  convetalon 
and  control  over  manpower,  money,  and 
suppUea:  labor  policy,  price  eontrol,  mone- 
tary policy,  military  polley  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  foreign  pi>lley  and  poatwar  com- 
mltmanta,  and  reconversion  to  peace. 
Among  the  typical  lasuee  of  congraeslonal 
polltlca  during  this  eventful  decade  were  the 
efforta  to  achieve  "equaUty  ot  saerlfiee."  to 
'take  tba  pct^U  out  of  war."  and  to  "freeas 
economic  relattonablpa.**  aa  well  aa  wartime 
elections,  the  New  Deal,  and  bureaucracy. 
Far  from  becoming  aa  anachronism  or  merely 
a  rubber  stamp  In  providing  funda  and 
delegating  powers  to  the  President,  the  role 
of  Coagreea  In  wartime  Increaaad  rather 
than  dlmlnlsbed.  The  National  Legtstature 
considered  simultaneously  many  facets  of 
the  war  and  poatwar  economy  of  the  Na- 
Uon. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  Congress 
performed  three  major  functions:  It  made 
both  broad  and  specific  grants  of  power  to 
the  President:  It  adjusted  conflicts  of  In- 
terest among  various  groups  In  American 
society;  and  It  supervised  the  execution  of 
policy.  Many  dUBcult  decisions  were  mada 
by  the  Congreaa  on  organizing  the  resouroee 
of  the  Nation  and  allocating  men.  money, 
and  materials  among  competing  claimants. 
Alternative  cholcea  and  different  standarda 
of  judgment  gave  rise  to  political  compe- 
tition both  within  Congreaa  and  between 
Congreaa  and  the  President.  Partisanship 
continued  throughout  the  war  with  recur- 
ring elections  and  debates  over  such  con- 
troversial Issues  as  price  control,  constuner 
subsidies,  war  taxea,  and  reconversion. 

After  the  war.  Congress  repealed  the  emer- 
gency grants  of  power.  abolisheU  the  war 
agencies  and  administrative  courta,  dlaas- 
sembled  the  great  military  machine,  and  re- 
established a  free  economy.  It  regained 
the  great  powers  it  had  delegated  to  the 
Prealdent  during  the  war  and  reestablished 
the  constitutional  poaltlon  It  enjoyed  ba> 
fore  the  war. 

Representative  ICcCoaicacx  waa  In  the 
forefront  of  all  theee  momentous  wartime 
and  poetwar  activlUes  on  Capitol  Hill.  Al- 
though deeply  devoted  to  his  political  party, 
he  has  always  put  national  above  party  and 
personal  Interest.  He  believes  that  above 
all  sections  la  the  NaUon.  and  above  all 
nations  is  humsntty.  Hs  Is  very  close,  on- 
daily  and  personally,  to  Speaker  Sam  Rat- 
BUSN  for  whom  he  feels  deep  raspect  and 
friendship.  They  assumed  thalr  reapectlva 
offlces  on  the  same  day  back  In  IMO  and 
they  have  fiwctioned  as  a  team  ever  since. 
Mr.  McCoBiCACK  has  frequently  been  elected 
as  Acting  Speaker  pro  tempore  and  has  pre- 
sided over  the  House  in  Mr.  RATavaif'a  ab- 
sence. 

The  subject  Index  of  the  CoifoaxaaioifAi. 
Rxcoao  affords  one  measure  of  Mr.  McCoa- 
MACK's  amazing  versstility.  It  shows  thst 
during  the  ad  session  of  the  83d  Congress, 
for  example,  he  made  speeches  on  the  House 
fioor  and  took  part  in  the  debate  of  200  sub- 
jects. These  included  discussions  of  our  two- 
party  v^stem  of  government,  the  campaign 
promises  and  responsibilities  of  the  majority 
party,  the  career  joba  of  politicians,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  the  Nation,  the 
conditions  of  leadership,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  session. 

JoHM  W.  McCoaatATx  has  received  many 
deserved  tributes  down  through  the  years. 
One  of  the  moet  Informative  of  these  trib- 
utes, as  regards  the  nature  of  his  services  as 
majority    leader.     api>eared     in    the    Lynn 


lag  ot 
poattkm. 

^Momentous  momenta  arrtva,  aad  erttleal 
erlaaa  eoma.  but  Laadar  MoOoaMACX  maata 
tbam  bead  on.  nirougb  bla  laglatatlva 
magic,  what  at  one  tUne  appear  to  ba  laaohi- 
ble  problema.  finally  go  througb  the  laglala- 
tlve  cbannala  smoothly  and  quietly  and  be- 
come a  part  of  tba  warp  and  woof  ot  our 
govermnental  procaaaaa. 

"Down  through  the  yeara.  HOuae  Leader 
MCCoaacACK  has  demonstrated  this  extraor- 
dinary ability  to  mold  public  opinion  and  to 
produce  leglalatlon  which  meets  almoat 
unanimous  spproval  of  Congress. 

Thuing  the  hecUc  yeara  of  the  depression. 
Oongreasmsn  McCobmack  waa  always  In  the 
vanguard  of  our  progressive  govemmenui 
forcee  thst  were  seeking  remedial  leglalatlon 
to  cure  the  Ula  which  produced  such  dlstreea, 
dlaoouragement,  and  near  dlaaster. 

"When  World  War  II.  with  Ita  turmoil, 
trouble  and  turbulence,  broke  upon  a  dla- 
heartened  world,  again  the  magic  of  McCoa- 
MACK  came  into  being,  and  again  huge  appro- 
priations for  armament  and  defense  became 
law  under  his  guidance.  All  the  nacesaary 
leglalatlon  to  take  care  of  buslnsss,  rationing, 
shortages,  and  a  million  other  dislocations 
In  our  national  economy,  received  the  magic 
touch  of  McCoaMACK  in  the  Leglalatlva  Halla 
at  our  National  Capital. 

"With  the  the  end  of  World  War  U.  Houaa 
Leader  McCoaMACx  was  sgain  confronted 
with  Innumerable  requests  for  his  services 
In  straightening  out  our  postwar  economy. 
In  addition  to  our  own  dooaestlc  problents, 
rent  control,  >«^ii«tng  veterans'  care,  taxa- 
tion, and  so  forth,  there  came  a  crushing 
burden  of  legislation  whoee  objective  was  to 
crush  communism  and  to  further  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

"Thus  aa  time  goea  on,  Prealdent  Harry  8 
Truman  finds  modest  Mr.  McCosmack.  of 
MaaaachuaetU.  as  hU  best  bet  when  it  comee 
to  getting  things  done.  Under  MoCoaMAca'a 
direction,  tba  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  bill, 
the  Maiaball  plan  for  European  relief,  the 
Economic  Cooperation  AdmlnlstraUon  with 
Paul  Hoffman  aa  Director,  the  Tntttj  ot  Rio 
with  Ita  naceeeary  appropriations,  as  an  aid 
to  hemispheric  solidarity  and  defenae  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  now  the 
epoch-making  North  Atlantic  Pact  with  Ita 
huge  billion -dollar  program  for  rearmanMnt 
of  Europe  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Marxian  communism  and  to  contain  Soviet 
RussU  within  iu  own  territorial  domain, 
have  all  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  legls- 
laUve  burden  that  our  own  Johm  W. 
MrCoaMACK  has  had  to  shoulder. 

"But  Congreeaman  McCoaMAcs  baa  broad 
leglslaUve  aboulders  that  have  been  broad- 
ened by  ao  years  of  Intelligent,  in  tens*  lead- 
ership. His  habit  of  Industry  and  bla  lataaae 
devotion  to  his  country,  to  his  President,  to 
hU  church,  and  to  his  dutiful  wUe  have  w^»^^ 
John  McCoaMACK,  of  Maasachusetta.  one  of 
America's  great  leaders  and  a  great  Christian 
gentleman.** 

A  TTFICAL  OAT 

A  few  years  ago  a  Waahlngton  reporter 
devoted  a  day  of  his  life  to  trailing  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  and  setting 
down  his  actlvltlea.  He  concluded  that  hU 
dutlea  were  comparable  to  thoee  of  the  entire 
personnel  of  a  traveling  baseball  club.  "He 
la  at  once  the  manager  directing  general 
team  activity;  the  field  captain  keeping  Ub 
on  Individual  players;  the  plncb-hltter  pre- 
paring to  step  In  and  deliver  a  blow  at  a 
crucial  moment:  the  maaoot  trying  to  pro- 
duce a  barrel  of  luck;  the  first-baaa  ooach 
encouraging  his  own  men  or  harasalng  the 
enemy;  and  the  clubhouae  man  aeelng  that 


nfxtkii 
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8  a.  ol:  Wblla  braakfaattng  at 
tba  Booaa  prwimillnga  at  tba  pravfcw  day 
from  OciHM— mwn  Baooaa.  dallvarad  oa  bis 
dooratap  ihortly  baCon  dayllgbt. 

8  a.  bl:  Airlvad  at  oAoa  la  OapMol  aad 
begaa  to  seaa  taportaat  omlL  TlUkad  with 
early  vlalton  aad 

gancy 

10  a.  m.:  Baaumad  dletatlag  lattara,  la- 
tamiptad  tepaatadly  by  talepbana  ealla  flan 
Speaker  aad  apaelal  pleaders  regardlag  tba 
eurrant  aad  fatara  floor  pnigraaL 

11:48  a.  m.:  Waat  to  floor  to  OMet  eoo- 
aUttaa  ehalrmaa  la  cbatga  ot  bill  about  to 
go  uadar  oonatdaratlon.  arraagtag  such  da- 
tails  aa  tiaia  for  spaafcava.  ate. 

12  noon:  Took  over  poat  at  oujorlty  tabla 
and.  wltb  flpaakar  and  Parilamantarlan  co- 
operating. Biada  tba  various  awtloaa  which 
are  oaeasaarj  to  f»t«lnc  Houaa  work  uadar 
way. 

12:80  p.  m.:  Da^a  cleared  of  routlaa. 
turned  control  over  to  ebalnaaa  ot  eom- 
mlttee which  brought  la  currant  bill  and 
eat  by  In  role  of  referee  to  smooth  majority 
intar-party  altuatlona.  direct  attack  on  oppo- 


>■  Labert  St.  Clair,  Foreman  la  tba  Leglala- 
tlva Mill.  Natlon'a  Buslnaas.  May  1848,  p.  45. 
**Ibld..  pp.  48-48. 


tat 
majority.  Talkad  befoca  maatlng  with  varl- 
oua  appUeaata  for  eoauaittaa  appdataiaata 
or  tranatara. 

t  p.  m.:  Oot  eommlttaa  uadar  way  aad 
f ooad  tbara  ware  a  doaaa  ^ipUeaata  for  two 
vacaadaa.  Urged  q>onaora  to  asplala  la 
<^Mn  meatlag  taaaoaa  wby  eaadldataa  should 
have  Job  aad  thus  atartad  flald  day  of  talk. 

S:1B  p.  m.:  Oallad  to  floor  to  straighten 
out  a  parliamentary  altuatloa  wbleb  threat- 
ened to  get  out  of  band.  Mlaad  good 
bumoredly  wltb  minority  leadarablp  and 
mada  Uapromptu  6-mlaute  speech. 

2:80  p.  m.:  Heaiiiiieil  chair  at  committee 
aaaalon.  Settled  major  appolataMnt  by  la- 
duetag  all  members  to  compromise. 

8  p.  m.:  Oonfarred  on  antl-lnflatlon  legla- 
latlon wltb  Senator  Taft  and  Chairman  Wol- 
cott  of  HOuae  »«"fc^«"g  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. Answered  10  more  phone  ealla. 
Dictated  letters. 

8:80  p.  m.:  Attended  majority  steering 
committee  meeting  to  decide  on  antl-lnfla- 
tlon prograaL 

4  p.  m.:  Met  newspapermen  to  dlseuaa  the 
leglalatlve  program.  Bestimed  dictating. 
Intemiptad  by  long  distance  call  of  10  mln- 
utea  from  a  Padflc  Ooaat  BepubUcan  State 
leader  who  felt  that  a  certain  bill.  If  raatirrt. 
would  loae  State  for  OOP  nest  f alL  Calmed 
caller^  f « 


4:10  p. 
«aa  stoppsd  by  bntry-up  eall 
blm  to  have  whip  round  up  najortfey  msoi* 
bMiblp  tor  Importaat  vote.  Betunasd  to 
floor  aad  eoofsBed  wltb  Mambsts  about 
party  mattara. 

4:48  pw  m.:  Made  tfostag  10-mlaute  spsseb 
on  cunent  bin  appealing  for  favorable  vote 
by  both  BeiMblleaaa  aad  Damoerata. 

8:48  p.  m.:  Mada  oeoaasary  motleiM  for 
flllag  eoauntttee  reports,  ete.. 
adjoumaieat. 

6:80  p.  m.:  Met  wltb 
eoncemlng  pending  bUL 

6  p.  m.:  Took  seclea  of  telephone  ealla.  dle- 
tated  more  lettera  and  teleipsma,  conferred 
with  reaearcb  atafl  on  material  to  ba  need 
in  an  sddraas  In  Cblcago. 

8:46  p.  m.:  Left  for  home  to  dreaa  for  three 
evening  engagementa.  Bead  In  car  sum- 
marlaa  of  ataek  of  biUs. 

7:80  p.  m.:  Dttjppad  In  at  State  aaaodatlon 
party  la  downtown  hotel,  remained  a  few 
mlnutca,  called  brtofly  at  aeoond  meeting  of 
another  group  In  same  hotel,  and  took  a  taxi 
to  a  accond  hoteL 

8  p.m.:  Attended  dinner  meeting  of  bosl- 
nem  group. 

10  p.  m.:  Addreaaad  meeting  on  national 
problema.  including  taxea  and  reduction  of 
Oovemment  ooata. 

11:15  p.  m.:  Arrived  borne  to  find  aevaral 
long-distance  ealla  and  telcgrama  requiring 
attention. 

12  p.  m. :  Tb  bed  and,  except  for  a  few  ealla 
from  morning  new^M^Mrmna,  nothing  to  do 
until 
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lUfftMlative  dag  of  Mcmdaw.  MarOi  19. 
19Si} 

The  Senate  met  at  13  o'doek  meridUn. 
on  the  ezplrmtlon  of  the  receas. 

Dr.  Sterling  L.  Price,  minister.  Unl- 
Terstty  Baptist  Church.  Abilene.  Tex., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Hearenly  Father.  In  the  midst  of 
pomp  axKl  circumstance  we  would  fain 
pause  a  moment  to  spealc  to  Thee  in  the 
sweet  grace  of  prayer.  In  our  preooeu- 
patton  we  may  have  forgotten  that  man 
proposes  but  only  Qod  disposes. 

Teacher  of  men.  teach  us  afresh  before 
it  is  too  late  that  "righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  Once  we  roared  like  lions  for 
Uboty:  now  we  bleat  like  sheep  for 
security. 

We  know  what  we  are  liring  on  but  we 
scHnetimes  do  not  know  what  we  are 
living  for.  We  hare  spent  much  time 
trying  to  add  years  to  our  lives  but  little 
time  in  adding  life  to  our  years.  We 
show  our  genius  in  flying  through  the 
atr  as  birds  and  swimming  through  the 
sea  as  fish,  but  have  not  learned  to  walk 
on  the  earth  like  men. 

Forgive  us  if  in  our  wal  we  are  more 
Interested  in  doing  something  than  we 
are  in  being  something;  more  interested 
in  making  a  living  than  we  are  in  mak- 
ing a  life:  more  interested  in  what  we 
are  than  what  we  could  be  by  Thy  help. 

Lord  Qod  of  Hosts,  be  «ith  us  yet.  lest 
we  forget,  lest  we  forget.  And  we  pray 
it  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  ptyw^^j^Hiwif  of 
Tuesday.  March  20,  1956.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bill  and  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate,  each  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
renoe  of  the  Senate: 

S.  8«S.  An  act  for  tba  raUcf  of  Mr.  and  Mra. 
AndreJ  (Avram)  OottUab;  and 

S.J.  Rea.  08.  Joint  reaolutlon  authorising 
the  acceptance  of  a  gift  from  the  Erlcsaon 
Memorial  Committee  of  the  United  SUtca. 

The  message  also  announced  Uiat  the 
House  had  passed  the  f  (dlowing  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  R.  8865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Xnna 
Bekker  Grade; 

H.  B.  8087.  An  act  for  the  rsllaf  of  Paul  O. 
Abemetby: 

H.  B.8T70.  An  act  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Oolumhla.  and  for  other  pur- 


B.  J.  Res.  553.  Joint  resolution  waiving  cer- 
tain subeeetlona  of  aeetlon  2U  (a)  of  the 
launlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  In  behalf 
of  certain  allana; 

H.  J.  Bee.  654.  Jotnt  resolution  for  tbs  re- 
lief of  certain  aUena: 

H.  J.  Bee.  555.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  f aeUltate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  SUtea  of  oer- 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  oonctirrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  223)  to  extend 
greetings  to  Pakistan,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  ooncurrenoe  of  the  Senate. 


B.  J.  Bee.  586.  Joint  reaotutton  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aUana;  and 

H.  J.  Baa.  586.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
esrtaln  provisions  of  section  212  (s)  of  the 
Immigration  and  MatlOQality  Aet  tn  baball 
of  certain  aliens. 


ENROLlfD  BHIiS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
^lealcer  pro  tempore  had  aCBxed  his  sis- 
nature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  Joint  resolution,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

8. 780.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro  Ms- 
duri: 

S.  1092.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  a  certain  tract  of  land  la  M*^i»«» 
County.  Ky..  to  the  Pioneer  National  Monu- 
ment Aaaodatlon; 

S.  S452.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
15.  1955,  PubUc  Law  181.  84th  Congreaa  (88 
Stat.  834).  by  Increasing  tba  appropriation 
authorlaatlon  for  the  aircraft  control  and 
warning  syaton:  and 

S.J. Rea. 95.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  authorise 
the  American  Battle  Montunenta  Commission 
to  prepare  plans  and  eatlmatea  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  memorial  to  Oen.  John  J. 
Pershing. 

HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions wa«  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.B.6056.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Inna 
HekkerOrada; 

H.  B.  8087.  An  act  tot  the  relief  of  Paul  O. 
Abemetby: 

H.  J.  Rea.  553.  Joint  reeolutlon  walvf  sg  cer- 
tain subeeetlona  of  aeetlon  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act  in  behalf  of 
certain  aliena: 

H.  J.  Rea.  564.  Joint  reaolutlon  for  the  re- 
Uet  ot  certain  aliens: 
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B.  Jt.»nLM5.  Jotet  sMataUoB  Car  tte  x»> 

lltf  of  MMflll   IIIMH    aM 

H.  J.  Bm.  SM.  Joint    rwoluttan    to    «sN» 

miBiHf  iriiiii  Mad  WMloMmy  JUH  to  KMUf  ct 
cwUJn  ■Wit;   to  th»   OiiimIHm   on   tb* 

M.m.wr».  ila  Ml  to  vrovid*  ivmbim  fW 
th*  XMslrlet  o<  CMiambte,  and  for  oCkar  pur- 
poaM;  te  tfe*  Or— mltfa  an  tt*  TMtiwlnl  of 
OotuaiMA. 

BEN  ATB  8B80XOIf 

iwnimom  eooMiit»  Um  gnhrowilttad 
Ml  IMsAtlon  ff»vl  RMtaBfttlon  oC  tbd 
CMDBlUee  on  Iiiiarlor  sad  TiwwiIt  Af- 
ttdn  WM  sttthorlied  to  meet  durlnff  the 
■elon  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  reoueat  of  Mr.  Kbotctt.  and  by 
unanliBOua  consent,  the  Houainc  8ub> 
•oannittee  ot  the  Conunittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  authorlaed  to  meet 
today  during  the  sesskm  of  the  Senate. 

On  request  of  Mr.  JoBXSoif  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanlmoas  consent,  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Conunit- 
tee on  the  JxKUclary  was  authorlaed  to 
meet  today  during  the  aesrtoa  of  the 
Senate. 

ORDER  FOR  TRAlfSACnON  OP 
ROUTINB  BUSINESS 

ICr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanlmoas  consent  that  there 
may  be  the  usual  morning  hour  for  the 
presentation  of  petitions  and  memorials. 
the  Introdiictlon  of  bills,  and  the  trans- 
action of  other  routine  business,  subject 
to  a  2-mlnute  limitation  on  statements. 

The  PRB8IDEIVT  im>  tempore.  With- 
out objectloo,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Prwl- 
tfsot,  X  iuggdit^ttifjbsencie  of  a  qoonai. 

The  PRCfXZIINT  pro  tempore.  Tbe 
ilvk  vUl  aaU  tiM  roH 

Hm  Chief  Clerk  pfOMtded  to  eaU  tlM 
MIL 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Tmum.  Mr,  Prwl- 
r,  X  Mk  WMMrtlOOi  eOBMlM  tlMl  tho 

ord«r  fortboMUlofttiorollbtrt* 


Tho  FItatXDBNT  pfo  tdmport.  Wtth- 

svl  oodottlottr  It  la  so  ordered. 


BXSCUnVB  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Tbo  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate  the  following  eommuni- 
eation  and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 


SWFLBMSMTAX.  AwaoraXAllUHB,  DC* 

FAaramfT  or  Hbaltw,  KaocAnOM,  Aits  Wkl- 
MSB  (8.  Doc.  No.  lot) 

A  eommunleatloa  from  tho  Prooldent  of 
tho  Unltod  atatoo.  tranamlttlng  propoood 
■upplomontal  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
mont  of  Hoalth.  ■ducatlon.  and  Welfaro.  In 
tho  amount  of  SSSCOOO.  for  tho  fiscal  year 
lose  (with  an  aeeompanytng  paper);  to  the 
Oommltteo  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  bo  prlntod. 


Cbakob  or  XjurcrrACX  nr  Z<icisla- 

Ttts  AmnrRATioir  Bnx  fob  1 057.  RsLATiifo 

vo  CwrrAor  TkurHoirs  Chabobb 

A  lottor  from  tho  Administrator,  Ooneral 

Borrlcaa  Aitwlnlstratlon.  Washington.  D.  C. 


that 


ao  aa  te  ai 
to 


lOOf 
for 


to  tha  and  that  aU  Fetfoaal 


to  tha 


A  lottor  from  tho  Dtroctor.  Ofleo  of  Dofs 
ICobthsatlon.  BMeutlTO  OOco  of  tho 
dont.  tranantttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  Sorrowing  authority,  for  tho  quartar 
aadod  Oaeombor  tl,  lOSS  (with  an  aoeom- 
paaylng  report) ;  to  tha  Cofuailttoo  on  Baak- 
mg  and  Currooey. 


I.  n  O.,  I 
to  laar.  a  report  of  that  Commls- 
f  or  tho  teaal  yoar  ondod  Juao  M.  lOSi 
(with  aa  aot—ipaajrlBg  vapovt) ;  to  tho  Oom- 


Threo  lotttra  ftom  tho  Oommtsslnsior.  fia- 
mlgratton  and  MaturaUaatlon  Serrlce,  De- 
partment at  Jtartlco.  transmitting,  purstiant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  depor- 
tation of  certain  a:  lens,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provl- 
ilons  of  law  as  to  eacii  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  granting  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


OaAirmto  or  ArrucATiows   roa 

RxaioEMca  Filzo  bt  Cbbtaik  AUBMa 

Twu  letters  from  tho  Commtsloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Berrlce,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmlttlnf .  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  granting  tbe  applica- 
tions for  permanent  residence  filed  by  cer- 
tain aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
facta  and  pertinent  proTlslons  of  law  as  to 
each  alien  and  the  reasons  for  grantlnc  such 
applications  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Commltteo  on  tbo  Judiciary. 


gisfs  9m§tuMi».  That  tho 
to  paaa  logMaslea  te 

lytnf  want  og 
and  Bvbjeel  to  fldsttag  rights 

aU  aaelfaMo  aad  aonaavlgaMo  watora 
together  with  iindsrgii.iuiid  water  be  raoarrod 
Cor  appropriation  aad  uoo  by  tho  pabllo 
pursuant  to  State  law;  and  ba  tt  further 

JUsolsod,  Tliat  tha  Pidaral  agenetaa  and 
onmmiwooo.  Meonssss.  and  smployaao  of  tho 
Federal  Oovenuuent.  In  the  use  of  water  for 
any  purpoee  in  enstnoctioB  with  Psdoral  pro- 
graou.  projeeta,  aetlvltloa.  licenses,  or  per- 
■alts,  shall,  aa  a  condition  preoodent  to  the 
uee  of  any  such  watera.  acquire  rights  to  the 
use  thereof  in  ooofomUty  with  State  lawa 
and  proceduree  relating  to  the  rjntrol.  ap- 
propriation, use  or  dlstrlbuUon  oC  such 
water:  and  be  It  further 

Jtesolrrtf,  That  the  secretary  ho  Instructed 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  reeoTutton  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Cnngrsai  and  the  beads  of  appro- 
priate Federal  agenclee. 


RESOLUTION  OP  ASSOCIATION  OP 

WESTERN      STATE      ENGINEERS, 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  X  ask 
muuUmoue  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  llacoao  a  resolutloo  adopted  by  ttoo 
AsMclatlon  of  Westgni  Slato  laftaaerg, 
at  their  rsesat  moeilnt  In  Denver,  Colo., 
favorlnc  the  eaaetoieiit  of  legHlation  to 
ttio  effoft  that  wtthm  tho  SUtos  lying 
wwc  of  ttM  Mth  aerldkin.  and  fobieet 
to  gxlettaff  rights  ander  Stoto  lawi.  all 
iMMTliaMo  aad  BomoHfaMo  waters  to- 
fether  with  ttndenfound  water  be  re- 
gerred  for  approprtotlon  and  Mg  by  the 
public,  pursoaat  to  State  law. 

There  beiog  no  objection,  the  resohi- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rwoep.  as  follows: 

RaaoLTTTiow    or    AaaccuTiow    or    Wtmraai 
8tat>  BHuiMBsaa.  SOrw  Amrvsr  Cowtbm- 
Tiow.  Damm.  Colo..  SarrBsuai  M~M.  lOftS 
aaaobcmoH  wo.  i 

Whereaa  the  authority  to  regulate  aad 
control  the  appropriation,  dlatrlbutlon  and 
use  of  all  of  tbe  waten  of  States  lying  whoUy 
or  partially  west  of  the  08th  morldlaa  Is 
properly  tbe  exclusive  sororeign  function 
of  tho  States:  and 

Whereas  existing  laws  hare  not  resulted 
In  clear  and  uniform  practice  In  aooordaneo 
with  said  prlndpto  by  all  Federal  agenetee 
and  ofilcers  hSTlng  U>  do  arltb  tho  use  or 
development  of  water  reaourcea;  and 

Whereas  tho  recent  decision  of  tho  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Statee  In  the 
Pelton  Dam  case  (Federal  Power  Commia- 
»ion  T.  State  of  Oregon,  340  D.  S.  436)  points 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bins  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    MURRAT    (for    hlmsslf,    Ux. 

OoLowATBB.   Mr.    LaMoaa.    and    Mr. 

Maums) : 

8  840e.  A  bUl  to  eneotirago  tho  dlsoovory. 

dovoloptnont.  and  production  of  antimony  In 

tho  Unltod  Statoo.  Ka  Terrttorlos.  aad  poasaa- 

slons.  and  for  otbor  purpoaos;  to  tho  Ooa»- 

mlttee  on  Intorlar  and  laoular  AOaira. 

By  Mr.  MUBSAT   (for  bioMolf.  Mr. 
Matofrs.  and  Mr  Ootewarwi) : 
t.  9Wt.  A  Mtl  to  oaeourafo  fho 
OovslspaMat,  sad  Moduotioa  ef 
tlM  VaHsd  tlelei.  Its  Twrttortss,  aad 
Meas,  sag  for  ether  purpoiei;  to  the' 
autias  oa  lalener  sad  lasular  Af  slis. 


•f  Mr 

f,  MSi.  A  Mtl  to  ostend  tho  awtlierHf  ef 


slea  less  sress  la  wMm  ibe 

of  the  Unued  Otaiea  bare 

tiooo  ilaeo  April  g,  ItlT.  and  for  othor'ptir* 

Cos:  to  tho  ConuBlttoo  oa  Intortor  aad 
ular  Affairs. 

By  l».  OOLOWATBI  (for  hlouetf .  Mr. 
MVMST.  Mr.  HaTsaa,  aad  Mr.  Ma- 

UMTB)  : 

8.  S400.  A  bUI  to  encourage  tho  dlseoTsry, 
dOTOlopment.  and  production  of  nonferroua 
chrysotUe  asboetoe  In  the  Unltod  SUtee.  Its 
Twrltorioa.  and  pnssssslnns.  and  for  other 
purpoeas:  to  tbo  Oommltteo  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaire. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  OoLOWana  when 
he  Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LBHMAN : 

8.  $800.  A  Mil  to  raduoo  postage  ratee  on 
paroals  oontalning  only  food,  clothing,  medl- 
ctnea.  or  dniga  aant  abroed  by  mall  for  relief 
purpooes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflico 
and  CiTll  Serrlee. 

By  Mra.  BMrtH  of  Maine: 

8.8801.  A  bin  for  tho  relief  of  Alaa  BUS 
Auger  and  Violet  Webotor  Auger;  to  tho  Oom- 
mltteo on  Finance. 
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8. 8802.  A  blU  for  tha  roUof  of  Bnma  Dubo 

OUara:  to  the  Oommltteo  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAPBHART  (for  hlmaolf,  Mr. 

BsAix.  Mr.  BsNOBt,  Mr.  Baioua,  Mr. 

BVTI.BB,  Mr.  Caauum,  Mr.  Caaa  of 

South    Dakota.    Mr. 

nmcmauK,     Mr. 

Hauaaa.  Mr.  Iraa,  Mr.  Jawwaa,  Mr. 

MaarxM  of  Fonnsylvanla.  Mr.  Momst. 

Mr.  Patwb.  Mr.  Form.  Mr.  Scaov- 

rwL.  Mr.  Saora  of  Now  Jorsoy,  Mr. 

WsLXBB,  Mr.   Tovwo.   Mr.   Caaa  of 

Now  Jentj,  Mr.  Bifsw,  Mr. 

Looees,  Mr.  Maanw  of  lOwa.  Mr. 

sarr,  Mr.  'ftiTB.  Mr.  Fvarau,.  Mr. 

Oonosr,  Mr.  ALLOtr,  Mrs.  Smra  of 

Maloo,  Mr.  Bamoas,  Mr.  Kocwsl,  aad 

Mr.  MoCasTWT) : 
B.fSOg.  A  blU  to  pro^  for  a  sdontifle 
study  and  rosoareh  program  for  tho  purpoao 
of  doToloplng  tnereaood  artd  additional  in- 
dustrial uaaa  of  agrleultttnU  produeta  ao  as 
to  roduoo  Burpluaea  of  eueh  produeto  and  to 
increase  tho  income  of  f amara.  and  for  other 
purpoooa:  to  tbo  Oommltteo  on  Agrleulturo 
and  Foreatry. 

(See  tho  remarka  of  Mr.  CavniaBT  when  ho 
Introduced  tho  aboro  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSX  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nrv- 

BsaeBa.  Mr.  Mtmaar,  Mr.  OoLDwaraa. 

and  Mr.  MaboWB) : 
8. 8804.  A  bUl  to  encottrsge  tho  dlaoorory, 
development,  and  production  of  chromlto  in 
tho  United  SUtoa.  lU  Terrltorleo.  and  poasss 
alons.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mltteo on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moaaa  when  ho 
introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


PRINTING  OP  INDEX  TO  REPORTS 
OP  COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL RELATIONS  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing reeolutlon  (S.  Ri*.  234).  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Hetotved.  That  there  bt  printed  as  s  Ben- 
sto  dneufflont  tbo  Indos  u>  the  Boporta  of 
tbo  CoainioaioB  on  tntorgiivommontal  Be- 
latlono  laeludlng  tho  ComalaMoa's  Brport 
and  Varioue  Commltteo  Bfporto  and  Bup* 
portiag  OeruaMato.  and  tbet  SiWe  sddl- 
tioaal  SDptes  be  pnated  for  tbe  use  of  the 
Oaiartuss  oa  Ounrnaisat  Opsrstleas. 


PnODUCTIOff  OF  NCMVimOOS 

CKinrsoms  ASBMTos 

Mr.  OOLOWATIR,  Mr.  PrggMent.  In 
the  high  BMwntalns  of  the  eentral  part 
of  Arlaona  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
richest  and  raoet  abundimt  deposits  of 
asbeetoe  U>  the  world.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  S  substantial  producers 
of  this  mineral  In  my  State,  and  there 
are  7  mills  handling  this  ore.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  engaged  In  nhls  work  have 
been  doing  a  patriotic  duty  of  making 
available  for  the  stockpile  this  valued 
and  scarce  mineral.  They  have  not 
only  aided  the  defense  efforts  of  this 
country,  but  they  have  at  the  same  time 
provided  employment  for  a  number  of 
our  oldest  cltlaens — the  Apache  Indians. 
The  asbestos  Industry  emirioys  12S  of 
these  people,  who,  in  turn,  provide  a 
living  for  their  families,  which  would 
total  some  1,000  Apaches.  The  rentals 
paid  to  the  tribal  councJ  provide  that 
tribe  with  26  percent  of  Iheir  income. 


Mr.  President,  the  discontinuance  of 
the  asbestos  program  would  be  disas- 
trous to  these  people,  and  would,  at  the 
same  time,  wmk  a  distinct  hardship  on 
the  stockpile  program  of  this  coimtry. 

Por  this  reason,  on  behalf  o:f  myself, 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ariiona  (Mr,  Hatbs»].  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MuaaaTl.  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  MalombI,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  enoourage  the  discovery,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  nonferrous 
ChrysotUe  asbestos  In  the  United  States. 
Its  Terrttorles,  and  possessions,  and  for 
other  purposes.  X  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  bin  may  be  printed  In  the 
RaootD  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remariu.  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tbe 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bUl 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rsoou. 

The  bill  (S.  S4M)  to  encourage  the 
discovery,  development,  and  production 
of  nonferrotis  chrysotUe  asbestos  in  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions, and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ooldwatkb  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MutMAT,  Mr.  HATVsir,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
Lom),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbookd.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Ttomt  this  act  may  bo 
eitod  aa  the  "Domestic  Nonferrous  Chryso- 
tUe  Asboatoo    Program    Bxtonaion    Act    of 

lose." 

SBC.  a.  It  la  hereby  roeognlaed  that  the 
continued  dependence  on  overeeaa  aouroea 
of  supply  for  nonferrous  chrysotUe  aalMstos 
during  periods  of  threatening  world  conflict 
or  of  political  instability  within  thoao  na- 
tlona  eontroUlng  the  eouroes  of  supply  of 
such  material  graroly  endangers  tho  present 
and  future  aeonoay  and  security  of  the 
United  Statoo.  It  io  therefore  declared  to 
bo  tho  policy  of  tbo  Oongroaa  that  oaeh  de- 
partment aad  agoaey  at  tho  Fadoral  Oovorn- 
mont  ebargod  with  raaponalMUties  eoaeora- 
lag  tbo  dloeovory,  devotopaMat.  woduetloa, 
and  sequMtlon  of  noaforrotis  ebysottle  as- 
bsKes  UMll  uadortafce  to  dssrsass  farther 
aad  te  sthalaete  wbers  possible  tbe  depea4« 
easy  of  the  Oalted  ftatei  ea  ovsrsess  sear  ess 
9t  supply  of  SMSb  Biaterlal. 

•as,  t.  (s)  la  ssrrylaf  out  tbe  dsslsretlen 
of  policy  set  forth  la  ssettoa  3  of  this  sst~ 

(n  the  tsnataacioa  date  of  sti  purehsss 
prognaas  designed  to  stimutots  tbe  doBMStle 
produotloB  of  neafSrrotts  ebrysotlle  ssbsstos 
and  eatabllshej  by  regulatloas  Issued  pur- 
suant to  tbo  Defease  Produettoa  Aet  of  ItM. 
aa  aaMaded.  and/or  tbe  Orltloal  Materials 
StoekpUlng  Act  of  IMS.  and  antendmeaU 
thereto  (hereinafter  In  thla  seetioo  referred 
to  aa  "purchaao  programa") .  ahall  bo  extend- 
ed to  tbe  close  of  June  80, 1061,  or  when  do- 
Uvorlea  under  thla  program  total  In  tho  ag- 
gregate 84)00  abort  tone  of  Crude  No.  1  and/or 
Crude  NO.  3,  whichever  oront  first  oocura;- 
And  provided  further.  That 

(3)  crude  No.  8  nonferroua  chryaottle  aa- 
beatoa.  aa  doflnod  under  existing  Ooneral 
Serrlooo  Administration  regulatlona  and 
qMclflcatlons.  shall  bo  purehaaed  only  when 
offered  with  Crude  No.  1  or  Crude  No.  3.  or 
both,  at  a  ratio  of  not  In  excess  of  1  to  1;  ^iuid 

(8)  nothing  contained  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (3)  aboTo  ahaU  be  oonatruod  to  limit  or 
raatrtet  the  oAoor  or  agency  of  the  TTnltod 
Statoo  admlnlatering  tho  nonferrous  chryso- 
tllo  aabaatoa  purehaaa  program  from  ostond- 
Ing  the  termination  dataa  provided  for  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  sabaacUon  (a)  or  from 
changing  q>oclflcatlona  or  price  acboduloa 


now  exlatlng  and/or  amended  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  above  except  no  such 
change  shall  be  on  terms  loos  favorable  to  the 
producer  than  tboae  spodflcatlona  and  price 
achoduloa  which  were   in  effect  on  January 

1,  lose. 

Sac.  4.  In  order  that  thoae  poraosia  Who 
produce  or  plan  to  produce  under  purchaao 
programa  ostabUshed  pursuant  to  thla  act 
may  bo  in  poaltion  to  plan  their  Invoatmont 
and  production  with  dtie  regard  to  requlre- 
mento,  tho  odleor  or  agency  of  tho  United 
BtatoB  admlnlatering  the  purchase  prograaw 
for  domeatle  nonferroua  chryaotUe  aabeatoe 
ahall  publlah  at  tho  end  of  each  ealandar 
quarter  the  amount  of  nonferrotis  ebrysotlle 
asbestos  ptvehaaed  during  that  quarter  and 
the  etimulatlve  total  amount  of  sueh  pur- 


DXSCOVZRY.     DEVELOPMENT.     AND 
PRODUCTION  OP  CRROMTTB 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Smator  from  Oregon  [Blr.  NaoBBBanl, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mm- 
■AT],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLBWATnl,  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Bfr.  Malomb],  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  which  would 
extend  from  the  30th  of  Jime,  1957.  to  the 
30th  of  June.  1961,  the  existing  program 
for  stockpiling  chromite. 

I  wish  to  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that 
chromite,  an  absolute  necessity  as  a  steel 
hardener  In  time  of  war.  Is  among  the 
most  critical  of  all  minerals,  as  95  per- 
cent of  all  chromite  used  in  the  United 
States  must  be  Imported.  Our  principal 
sources  of  supply  are  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Turkey,  and  Rhodesia,  and  these 
areas  stretch  many  miles  across  tbe  sea- 
lanes  from  our  shores. 

The  record  shows  that  during  World 
War  n  the  loss  of  ships  carrying  chro- 
mite ran  as  high  as  88  percent  during 
some  months.  No  calculation  is  availa- 
ble, and  probably  one  has  never  been 
made,  of  the  final  cost  per  ton  of  ehro- 
mito  ore  actually  delivered  to  our  ports 
dttriiiff  those  bagardoue  days, 

X  sidMBlt,  Mr,  Prssidgnt,  that  fvory  ef- 
fort should  bt  BMdg  to  ftoekpito  as  lario 
dusntitloi  of  ehromiit  as  is  eonsonant 
wltli  food  bminsif  pmottet,  sBd  ttUs  biU 
X  am  totroduelsiff.  If  onsctod  into  lair 
will  ggnrg  ••  •  base  for  ptomisd  prodiio« 
tloB  of  tMMonal  dOBMttle  ebroBM  ort, 

Currsot  dOBMttle  produetiOB  of 
duoBM  is  found  In  Montana,  northom 
Oalifomla,  Wsshinfton  and  tbe  State  of 
Oregon,  Tho  Orants  Pass,  Oreg..  pur- 
chase depot  for  chromite  constitutes  an 
important  link  in  our  national  defense 
chain.  None  of  our  domestic  chromite 
mines  are  large,  but  seveiral  of  them,  par- 
ticularly those  in  my  State,  have  great 
potentials.  If  the  operators  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  their  plans  for  the 
future  with  a  knowledge  that  their  prod- 
uct will  enjoy  a  stable  price. 

The  needs  of  the  national  economy 
and  the  needs  of  national  defense  are 
two  compelling  reasons  why  this  meas- 
ure. deiOlng  with  Increased  domestic 
producti(m  of  chromite,  should  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tbe 
bill  will  be  received  and  ai^roprlately 
referred. 

Tbe  bin  (S.  S504)  to  encourage  the 
discovery,  development,  and  production 


A 


1 


' 


m 


t< 


of  thramite  in  the  Ukitted  Stotas.  tta 
TBTttodM.   and   pntMlniw,   aDd   far 

puipow»    IntroduMd    by 

(for  hkmmiU.  Mr. 
ItnuuT.  itr.  OouwAi 
Mauan),  was  leceifed,  md  twice  by 
Kb  ttttB.  and  referred  to  the  Oommtttee 
on  niter  loc  and  Inaular  Aflain. 


AllBIDIfENT  TO  SOCIAL  BECURITT 
ACT— AlfXNDMDIT 

lir.  BEAIli  lulanltted  an  amendment, 
totended  to  be  propoeed  by  him.  to  the 
bUl  (B.  R.  T225)  to  amend  tme  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  prorlde  die- 
ability  tnsuvanee  beneAte  fee  certain  die- 
ahlad  indlTlduak  who  hare  attained  ace 
SO.  to  reduce  to  ace  83  the  ace  on  the 
basie  of  which  benefits  are  payable  to 
eertain  women,  to  provide  for  eonthma- 
tkm  of  ehild'a  hwirance  benefit*  for 
dilldren  who  are  rtieablert  before  attain- 
Inc  ace  IS.  to  extend  eorerace.  and  for 
other  parpoeea.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Oonmlttce  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 
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'  OP  CONSTITUTION  RX- 
LATINO  TO  KUBCnON  OF  PRESI- 
DB9T     AND     VICE     PRESIDENT— 


Idr.  LEHICAN  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  propoeed  by  him.  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  DAiixxLKfor  himself 
and  other  Senators) .  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.  J.  Res.  31)  proposinc  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statca  proTldinc  for  the  election  of  Presl- 
dent  and  Vice  President,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMBNDIiaa9T  OF  CONSTITUTION  RK- 
lATINO  TO  EXACTION  OF  PRESI- 
DENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  ABfEND- 
MBNT 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday I  submitted  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sohstitute  for  the  pendinc 
joint  resohition  (S.  J.  Res.  31)  propoainc 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uiated  States  iMroridinc  for  the  election 
of  PreaUcnt  and  Vice  President  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  ol  the 


senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  SMrra] 
be  added  as  a  coqwnsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. Let  me  state  that  I  shaU  be  clad 
to  have  other  Senators  Join  in  sponsorinc 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  ai  a  sub- 
stitute.      

The  PRBBIDBNT  pro  leouwre.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  mrdered. 


MyiRMSES.  EDTTORIALS.  ARTICI£S. 
KTC.  PRINTED  IN  THE  RBCORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
lent,  addresses,  editortids.  articles,  etc.. 
vere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoss. 
IS  follows: 

By  Ut.  LKBlCAlf : 
AddMM  entltlMl  "A  Boualac  Ptoflrsm  for 
Poday  sad  TOmonov,'*  iMlvcrwl  by  blm  »« 
LaglsUtlv*  Oontarmee  of  BuUdlnc  and 


OuisCnxtloa  ThMis  nkiioas   (AR*-C10)    at 
Waahlnctan.  D.  C  on  Mareb  5.  IMC. 
By  Mr.  BBmn: 
iiMff—  anUUad  "A  NatlM  of  'BavHr."  Ca- 
ttvarad  by  BaevaCary  of  Um  Traaaury  Oaorfa 
M.  Bumpbray  at  Baa  PrandBOO,  CalU. 


AMBUCAN  PROSPERITY  POISBD 
FOR  NEW  JUMP  FORWARD 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
can prosperity,  now  at  all-time  hich 
lerels.  wfll  moye  forward  in  the  next 
decade  to  still  creater  achievements  for 
the  Nation's  workers,  business  and  pro- 
fessional people,  with  a  correspondinc 
boost  for  our  farminc  population. 

Today  we  arc  standinc  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  economic  era.  There  have 
been  many  times  in  history  when  a 
gicantic  change  in  the  whole  structure 
of  human  society  took  place.  This  will 
be  one  of  these  dramatic  times.  Just  as 
the  industrial  revolution  ustiercd  in  the 
age  of  machinery.  Just  as  the  develop- 
ment of  iron  and  steel  brought  a  still 
more  drastic  change,  so,  too.  the  launch- 
ing of  the  atomic  age  will  alter  our  pres- 
ent living  standards. 

This  change  will  be  all  the  more  re- 
markable in  America  because  it  follows 
so  rapidly  upon  the  heels  of  a  defeatist 
outlook  engendered  and  encouraged  by 
those  who  ran  our  country  only  20  years 
ago.  They  told  us  that  America  was 
built  up.  that  our  entire  industrial  plant 
was  completed,  that  we  had  no  new  fron- 
tiers to  explore,  that  there  were  no  new 
horisons  to  reach. 

Today,  we  know  how  wrong  these 
prophets  of  stagnation  were.  We  have 
emerged  from  the  despair,  the  confusion, 
and  the  days  of  UtUe  faith,  to  establish 
new  milestones  in  the  American  story. 
Our  record  is  not  one  of  gain  for  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  It  is  a  rec- 
ord of  widespread  prosperity. 

In  the  3  years  since  President  Eisen- 
hower came  into  office,  we  have  made 
incredible  strides  forward. 

The  American  worker  is  better  off  in 
every  way  today  than  at  any  other  time 
in  history.  His  wages  are  at  record 
levels:  his  purchasing  power  is  at  an 
all-time  high;  the  income-insurance 
measures  that  guard  him  against  depri- 
vation caused  by  illness,  accident  and 
involuntary  unemployment  are  stronger 
than  ever.  This  administration  is  vitally 
interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
all  workers,  whether  they  are  organised 
or  unorganized,  whether  they  work  on 
the  farm  or  In  the  factory,  whether  they 
live  in  the  country  or  the  city.  In  1955, 
xmder  President  Elsenhower,  civilian 
Jobs  topped  by  nearly  4  million  the 
greatest  number  of  Jobs  ever  reached  in 
any  peacetime  Democratic  administra- 
tion year,  and  by  nearly  2  million  the 
hlchest  employment  ever  provided  in 
any  wartime  Democratie  administration 
year. 

The  1955  Republican  peacetime  aver- 
age of  63.2  million  is  3.S  million  above 
the  highest  Democratie  peacetime  high 
of  50.4  minion,  in  1948;  and  L9  million 
more  than  the  highest  DemocnUle  war- 
time high  of  ci.s  mmion  to  1963. 

The  an-time  monthly  record  of  65.5 
mflhon  civilians  employed  in  August 
1955,  sxirpassed  by  3.9  million  Jobs  the 


hlchest  Democratic  peacetime  monthly 
record  of  61J  mUllon  in  July  194t. 
After  that  month,  employment  slumped 
consistently  until  the  Korean  war 
poshed  It  op  again  in  1950.  But  even 
the  Democrats'  peak  wartime  month  of 
03.0  million  in  August  1951.  came  3.9 
million  Jobs  below  the  Republican  peace- 
time record  of  05.5  million  in  August 
1955.  Nineteen  fifty-five  employment 
records  were  achieved,  moreover,  with- 
out paddlnc  the  Government  pajrrolls. 
Instead,  by  1955.  ctvUian  Federal  Jobs 
had  been  reduced  an  averace  of  225.000 
from  1952. 

In  addition,  the  military  services  were 
reduced  by  over  half  a  million — 540,000. 
The  net  result  was  not  only  a  savings  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  taxpayers,  but 
less  disruption  to  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  ot  young  Americans  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  called  into 
uniform. 

Strike  kMses,  In  man-dajrs-klle.  were 
down  54  percent  In  1955,  as  compared 
with  1953.  Thus,  the  innocent  victims 
of  labor-strife  workers,  their  families, 
and  consumers,  as  well,  were  saved  vox- 
told  billions  of  dollars  in  wages  and  con- 
sumer goods  last  year.  Both  hourly  and 
weekly  earnings  of  the  averace  worker 
In  peacetime  1955  were  more  than  12  >4 
percent  higher  than  in  the  best  Demo- 
cratic wartime  year  of  1952.  More  im- 
portant, his  average  weekly  take-home 
pay  after  taxes  and  social  security  was 
up  from  11  to  13>'2  percent,  depending 
on  the  size  of  his  family,  for  the  Identical 
number  oi  average  hours  worked  each 
week— 40.7. 

By  conquering  Che  Inflation  which  year 
after  year  had  robbed  workers  of  any 
real  pay  gains  under  the  DemoeraU.  the 
Republicans  have  given  record  purchas- 
ing power  to  every  American  worker. 
Compared  to  a  12-percent  kias  In  pur- 
chasing power  during  the  last  3  years  of 
Democratic  policies.  Republican  leader- 
ship in  3  years  has  held  the  value  of 
the  dollar  to  within  1  percent  of  iU  1953 
purchasing  power. 

Unemployment  in  Republican  peace- 
time 1965  was  substantially  lower  than 
in  the  last  peacetime  year  under  the 
Democrats— 2.7  million  in  1955,  com- 
pared to  3.4  million  in  1949.  And  never 
in  any  Individual  month  m  the  3  Re- 
publican years  since  January  1953,  when 
the  transition  to  peace  was  behig 
achieved,  did  unempk>yment  rise  to  any- 
where near  the  4.7  mUUon  it  reached 
in  February  1950.  Just  before  the  Korean 
war  solved  the  unemployment  problem 
for  the  Tnmian  administration. 

In  relative  terms.  Republican  peace- 
time unemi^yment  in  1955  averaged  4 
percent  of  the  total  civUian  labor  force. 
This  compared  with  5^  percoit  in  the 
last  full  peacetime  Democratic  year  of 
1949,  and  with  over  1^  percent  in  the 
Democratic  month  of  February.  1960. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  Korean  war. 

In  addition,  due  mainly  to  adminis- 
tration urging  of  State  action  in  the  past 
2  years,  averace  weekly  unemployment 
benefit  checks  are  now  the  largest  in 
history,  and  also  the  lonccst  In  duration. 
In  1955  they  averaccd  about  $2.30  • 
week  hlcher  than  hi  1963,  for  payment* 
which  avcraced  1  week  loncer.  Cover- 
ace    also    now    includes    Federal    em- 
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ployees.  as  of  1956;  and  snail  hoslnesa 
flnns  employlnc  4  to  •  workers,  as  of 
1950. 

Here  is  the  leclslattve  record: 

Social  security  has  been  extended  to 
10  million  additional  workers,  and  the 
benefits  have  been  Uberallnd. 

Xhnemployment  Insnranee  has  been 
extended  tqr  Federal  law  to  4  million 
additional  workers,  brincinc  the  total 
cover,ed  to  41  milltom  FoUowinc  urging 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  Labor  Sec- 
retary Mitchell,  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fits have  been  Increased  in  S3  States. 
Seventy  percent  of  all  cov(!red  workers 
now  live  in  States  that  have  a  maximum 
of  S30  or  more. 

Workmen's  compensation  laws  were 
improved  in  42  States  and  3  Territories. 
Six  States  raised  their  maximum  weekly 
benefit  to  $40  or  more,  bringing  the  total 
of  States  and  Territories  with  such  a 
maximum  to  18.  The  Lalior  Depart- 
ment backed  this  legislative  action,  and 
has  prepared  a  model  law.  now  in  the 
hands  of  over  2,000  interested  parties,  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  further  this  vital 
legislative  area. 

The  minimum  wage  was  raised  to  $1. 
directly  affecting  the  pay  envelopes  of 
over  2  million  workers,  and  ixulirectly 
affecting  millions  more  by  ralsinc  the 
general  wage  level 

The  vocational-rehabilitation  program 
has  been  liberalised  and  expended  to 
benefit  additional  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  handicapped  workers. 

The  military  and  Federal  civilan 
workers  received  pay  raises. 

Railroad  retirement  benefits  were  In- 
creased, and  tax  provisions  were  changed 
to  aid  retired  people. 

Additional  programs  to  aid  workers 
are  under  consideratioiL  In  the  case  of 
our  older  worker,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  longevity  is  extending  rapidly,  that 
new  industries  are  coming  into  being 
under  the  impulse  of  increasing  tech- 
nology, and  that  some  workers  who  have 
spent  many  years  in  an  occupation  are 
faced  with  readjustment  and  relocation, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  re<iuested 
and  received  from  Congress  an  appro- 
priation to  develop  a  program  for  the 
older  worker.  The  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  find  means  ot  breaking  down 
the  prejudicial  age  barriers  that  exist  in 
some  industries,  and  to  restore  Justified 
confidence  in  men  of  experience  and 
skllL  One  of  the  vital  programs  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
that  of  increaslnc  and  maintaining  the 
skills  of  the  work  force. 

Advances  such  as  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  and  segregation  in  execu- 
tive branch  operations  and  in  the  Armed 
Forces  have  taken  place,  along  with 
parallel  progress  in  the  elimination  of 
discrimiiuition  in  employment  and  ad- 
vancement and  in  the  extension  of  equal 
Job  opportunity  as  a  policy  in  American 
business.  For  the  first  time.  Qovem- 
ment  contracts  contain  a  standard  non- 
discrimination daiae.  with  adequate 
machinery  and  trained  penocmd  to 
enforce  It. 

Under  the  direction  ot  PreiAdent 
Eisenhower's  Committee  en  Government 
Contracts,  an  organised  program  to  meet 
the  dlserlminatlon  problem  has  been  de- 
veloped, resulting  lii  Improved  conrilftons 
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for  minority  groups'  workers  tn  such  In- 
dustries as  oil.  aircraft,  atomic  energy, 
and  meat  packing. 

In  the  first  11  months  of  1955.  the 
latest  months  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
aUe,  an  estimated  243.750  handicapped 
workers  were  placed  in  eou^loym^t  in 
the  United  Stotes  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  oooperating 
State  puMlc  employment  ofB^v.  Ofthia 
figure,  100,993  were  veterans.  Forty- 
eight  Governors'  Committees  and  more 
than  700  community  committees  coop- 
erated with  President  Eismhower's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  in  encouraging  employers 
to  provide  Job  opportunity  for  the  phys- 
ically impaired.  Seven  regional  meetings 
of  the  President's  Committee  were  also 
held  during  the  year,  to  expedite  the 
hire-the-handicapped  program. 

Labor  standards  laws  have  been  more 
vigorously  enforced  by  this  administra- 
tion than  ever  before.  In  the  area  of 
wage  standards  (m  Government  con- 
struction work  in  the  3-year  period  from 
1950  through  1952.  the  Department  of 
Labor  undertook  470  enforconent  ac- 
tions. Tear  by  year  since  this  admin- 
istration took  office  there  has  been  a 
progressively  accelerated  enforcement 
program.  Starting  in  1953.  there  were 
250  cases:  hi  1954. 340  cases;  and  by  1965, 
547  cases.  The  total  number  of  con- 
tractors made  ineligible  to  receive  Gov- 
ernment contracts  tar  vkdation  of  labor 
standards  laws  In  previous  administra- 
tions since  1935  was  4;  in  this  admin- 
istration. 40. 

During  the  period  from  1953  to  195S. 
the  Department  of  Labor  Instituted  278 
cases  for  the  benefit  of  worklngmen 
under  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,  as  com- 
pared with  148  cases  during  the  period 
from  1950-63.  As  a  result  of  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  investigations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1956.  more  than  $0,1054)00 
in  back  wages  owed  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  paid  to  81.330  em- 
ployees by  16.310  firms. 

Mr.  President,  the  working  men  and 
women  were  never  better  off.  I  believe 
they  are  going  to  keep  on  being  better 
off  by  voting  Republican.  The  profes- 
sional and  business  people  are  going  to 
Join  them.  Our  farming  communities, 
in  the  light  of  our  rapidly  Increasing 
population,  will  share  in  this  overall 
prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  great  day.  An 
even  greater  day  Is  coming — and  It  Is 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
MAYOR  AND  CITY  COMMISSION- 
ERS OF  CUMBERLAND.  MD. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  today  to  have  in  the  Senate  gal- 
lery the  mayor  and  the  city  commission- 
ers of  my  home  community  of  Cumber- 
land, Md.  The  party  consists  of  R.  W. 
E^res.  mayor;  William  Keegan.  police 
eoomisiloner:  William  Bn^hoItE.  street 
William  Bdwards,  water 
Thomas  B.  Finnen.  city 
attorney:  William  GIbaon.  city  auditor: 
C.  R.  Nunm,  city  engineer.  Ttieae 
gentlemen  are  caoorted  by  nj  aide. 


"Sparky"  Jenkins.  Z  will  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  to  rise,  so  th^  may 
be  greeted  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
LApplause.] 


THE  VOTERS'  APPROVAL  OF  PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWSl'S  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  BENDER.  Bir.  President,  the 
Minnesota  vote  shows  what  it  cost  Gov- 
onor  Stevenson  to  associate  himself 
with  Senator  HuaBXT  Hvmphkkt  and 
Gov.  Orville  Freeman.  StevaMon 
changed  his  farm  position  to  comply 
with  Senator  HmcraaxT  on  the  promise 
of  suKwrt  in  Minnesota.  The  voters 
repudiated  the  Humphrey-Freeman 
leadership,  and  Governor  Stevenson  has 
suffered  a  disastrous  blow. 

Stevenson  tried  to  alibi  his  defeat  In 
New  Hampshire  last  week.  Just  as  he  is 
trying  to  alibi  his  defeat  in  Minnesota. 
If  he  keeps  this  up,  we  are  going  to  call 
him  "Alibi  Adlai." 

The  fact  is  that  the  voters  have  just 
grown  tired  ot  Mr.  Stevenson's  smart 
ale<^  approach  to  nationsil  and  inter- 
national issues. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  the  sub-, 
stantial  vote  for  President  Elsenhower  in 
Miimeeota  yesterday.  In  the  primary  in 
1953,  he  received  108.092  write-in  votes; 
and  President  Eisenhower's  huge  vote 
yesterday,  even  thoc«h  there  was  no 
contest  on  the  RepubUean  side,  indicates 
the  voters'  approval  of  the  Presidentii 
administration. 


REASON  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
PRPSTTTENT'S  FOREIGN-AID  RE- 
QUEST 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  already  mipears  to  be  etm- 
siderable  discussion  over  certain  aspects 
of  the  President's  rec«it  foreign-aid 
request. 

Many  persons  have  sincerely  t^iposed 
these  requests  in  the  past. 

Others  have  sivported  the  PresldeBt 
In  this  security  program,  but  are  con- 
cerned especially  over  the  relatively  new 
request  for  authority  to  make  eertain 
commitments  of  a  longer-term  nature  In 
aiwlBtfne  other  nations  to  develop  several 
important  projects. 

The  question  is  raised,  ''Why  should 
we  give  the  President  this  new  authmr- 
tty?" 

Yesterday.  while  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Acting  Secretary  oi  State  Herbert  Hoov- 
er. Jr..  gave  this  answer: 

It  Is  eontcmpUted  that  this  kted  ci  mm- 
gtstance  win  be  furnished  In  apeelal  caaoa 
where  the  recipient  aountry  cannot  carry 
out  a  major  project  with  Ita  own  reaourcea. 
I  have  In  mind  such  {xojecta  aa  rtver  tfa- 
TeK>i»nent.  nnprovcment  at  porta,  hlghwaya, 
raUroada,  or  other  means  at  communica- 
tion and  Important  large  industrial  proj- 
ects. Works  at  this  kind  generally  require 
a  number  of  years  for  completion.  Where 
we  provide  aid  for  tbase  purpoaas  It  is  easea- 
tlal  that  ttie  reelpleat  country  be  given  r«^ 
BonaUe  sasmsnne  that  oxir  aid  may  be  eon- 
ttnued  for  the  period  of  time  necessary  for 
eonplstlotk  at  the  projecta  and  so  lone  as 
tha  purpoaea  of  the  free  world  are  swrad 
thereby.  Osily  with  aamranees  of  tbto  type 
of  support  wlU  these  countries  be  able  to 
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ICr.  President  fhe  ■Utement  I  hare 
read  ezplaixiB  briefly  but  clearly  why  thia 
request  for  addlttonal  authority  has  been 
made.  I  am  confident  that  as  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  take  up  the  mutual- 
eeciuity  proeram.  more  detailed  answers 
to  this  Important  question  win  be  given. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  thoee  who  have 
doubts  will  be  given  satisfactory  explana- 
tloBB.  and  will  be  able  to  Join  In  sup- 
porting this  new  and  vitally  necessary 
segment  of  our  mutual-security  pro- 
gram. 

As  ICr.  Hoover  said  yesterday: 

W«  do  naad  to  make  our  own  program  *  *  * 
•a  •ffaettv*  an  liutnim«nt  for  akUng  Xtm 
catM*  of  taOm^namnio*  and  trwdom  aa  la 
poaatUa.        

RUSSIA'S   GREAT   STRIDES    IN 
SCTENTIPIC  DEVELCM»MENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  evi- 
dence and  indication  of  Soviet  Russia's 
great  strides  in  scientific  development 
continue.  This  is  particularly  true  as  re- 
gards the  field  of  military  strength. 

It  was  significant  to  note  that,  in  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  speech  before  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  Commimist  Party  on 
February  15.  he  quoted  figures  showing 
an  frma«ing  increase  In  their  production 
of  watch  movements. 

According  to  an  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 29  Issue  of  the  Elgin  (HI.)  Daily 
Courier-News,  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  19.7  million  watch  movements  pro- 
dxiced  by  the  Soviets  in  1955  went  to  the 
consumer's  market.  It  is  a  reasonable 
ecncluskm  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  precision  goods  were  funneled  into 
their  military  machine. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 
as  follows: 

Xoaaia  PraKia  Ira  PaacmoN  XMUuviaxaa 
(By  Frank  Kiiaat) 

WAaHZNOTOM. — Communist  boaa  Nlklta 
Khruahctaav  baa  Joltad  TTnltod  States  de- 
fense planners  with  what  no  doubt  to  tbem 
Is  a  horrible  horologlo  nightmare — Rxissla 
la  loalng  no  time  In  developing  her  precision 
watch  Industry. 

Analysis  of  Khrushchev's  stemwlndlng.  7- 
hour  speech  given  before  the  aoth  Congrees 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
February  16  in  Moecow,  turned  up  Intereet- 
Ing.  If  not  alarming,  evldenoe  that  Rtissla  Is 
pursuing  precision  Induatrlee  to  the  hUt. 

Oommeree  Department  eaperts.  after  a 
thorough  acntence-by-eentance  examination 
of  the  spssrti  are  convlnoed  Khrushchev  was 
not  *»«g«g«"g  In  an  oratorical  endurance  con- 
teal,  nor  waa  he  charmed  by  the  soxmd  of  hU 
own  votoe.  espeetaUy  aa  regards  the  Russian 
horologle  Industry. 

tmrra  or  pbuuuchow 

The  American  experts  were  particularly 
struck  by  Khrushchev's  reference  to  units  of 
production  rather  than  the  usual  percentage 
galna  In  output. 

Time  waa  when  the  Ruaalana.  In  dealing 
with  psTMluetlon  statlatloe,  would  give  mere 
perocBtage  galna.  never  providing  unit  flg- 
urea. 

Wok  aHMiiple.  If  Ruaala  produced  1  watch 
In  IMO  and  %  la  IMS.  the  Kremlin  bureau- 
amta  would  boast  of  a  100  pereant  gatn  la 
the  produetlon  of  tlmepleoea. 


But  Khrushchev  dealt  la  unit  flgurea  in 

hla  speech,  noting  that  Russian  production 

of  watch  movements  and  clocks  Jumped  from 

'  7.S  million  units  In  1950  to  19.7  million  In 

1956. 

He  said  the  target  for  1960  la  S3  J  mlllloa 
nnlta. 

UMiTiu  vrs' 


flgurea  Impreesed  the  American  ex- 
perts that  Khruahcher  might  have  known 
what  he  was  talking  about  and  are  bound  to 
shock  those  planners  who  want  to  deem- 
phaalae  the  domeetlc  watch  Industry  In  favor 
of  Swiss  Imports. 

There  was  no  way  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween watch  movements  and  clocks  In  the 
Khrushchev  statement,  but,  nevertheleea.  the 
Inclusion  of  precision  movements  must  be 
considered  extremely  significant,  especially 
when  the  Riisslan  production  claims  are  con- 
trasted with  the  production  flguree  of  the 
four  renuOnlng  watch  manxifacturers  In  the 
United  Statea. 

In  1947,  according  to  the!  Census  Bureau, 
the  4  United  Statee  companlee  Elgin,  Ham- 
Uton.  Bulova,  and  Waltham — produced  a 
total  of  a.3  mUllon  Jeweled-watch  move- 
ments. 5  million  such  movements  were  Im- 
ported from  Swttxerland. 

In  1054,  these  fovir  companlee  turned  out 
1.718.000  jrweled  movements,  while  Imports 
that  year  skyrocketed  to  7,390,000. 

WHAT  ABOXrr  BVSaXAt 

What  happened  In  Russia  In  1954  with  re- 
spect to  watches?  Khrushchev  claimed  that 
the  Soviet  horologle  Industry  turned  out  16.8 
million  tlmeplecee,  of  which  5.6  million  were 
made  available  to  the  consuming  public. 

What  happened  to  the  balance?  The  best 
guees  that  the  experts  can  come  up  with,  and 
It  seems  to  be  a  good  one.  Is  that  the  re- 
mainder was  In  the  form  of  Intricate  timing 
devlcee  for  n\llltary  weapons. 

There  Is  little  doubt,  according  to  Ameri- 
can experts,  that  Russia's  rapid  advance 
In  developing  precision  watch  skills  Is  dic- 
tated by  the  needs  of  Intricate,  complicated 
mechanlsnu  required  for  setting  off  the  dia- 
bolical devices  that  go  with  modem  war. 

One  American  expert  predicted  that  If  Rus- 
sia achieves  a  production  of  33.6  million  pre- 
cision movements  by  1060.  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  that  output  will  find  Its  way  Into 
consumer  channels  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

ncvorraNT,  cr  tbob 

And  It  was  only  a  years  ago  that  watch 
Importers  and  soms  oflclals  In  the  Defence 
Department  and  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  arguing  that  the  domestic  pred- 
slon-watch  Induatry  was  not  vital  to  the 
national  defense. 

If  there  Is  an  element  of  truth  In  Khru- 
shchev's flguree.  Russia  has  achieved  a  re- 
markable precision  Industry  In  a  relatively 
abort  time,  because  It  can  be  recalled  that 
when  the  Joint  occupation  of  Berlin  began 
after  Oermany  siurendered.  Red  soldiers  were 
trampling  each  other  In  their  ruab  to  buy 
wrist  watches  from  American  OI's. 

Watches  were  not  available  to  the  Russian 
soldiers  and  with  worthless  to  them — AUled 
military  marks  printed  on  United  Statea 
platee  they  would  offer  a  Ol  as  much  as  $1300 
for  a  cheap  wrist  watch.  The  QI,  of  course, 
could  convert  the  marks  Into  postal  nwney 
orders. 

And  now  Russia  Is  time  conscious,  accord- 
ing to  Khrushchev. 


GREETINGS  TO  PAKISTAN  NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY  AND  FBOFLB 
OF  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent resolution  coming  from  the  House 
to  Pakistan.  I  have  discussed  this  sub- 
ject  with   the   distinguished   minority 


leader  and  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. The  concurrent  resolution  has 
already  passed  the  House. 

The  PRB8IDBNT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  concur- 
rent resolution  coming  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  will  be  read. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Rea  223)  to  extend  greetings  to  Paki- 
stan, was  read  as  follows: 

Jtesolved  bf  tht  H<m$«  of  Jteprasentatfeet 
(tA«  Senate  eoneurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Statea  extend  lU  most  cordial 
graetlnga  and  warmeat  congratulatlona  to 
the  new  Pakistan  National  Assembly  and  to 
the  people  of  Pakistan  on  the  oocaalon  of 
Pakistan's  establishment  as  a  RepubUc.  and 
reafflrm  the  friendship  of  the  Unltad  States 
for  the  people  of  Pakistan. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  in  urging  the 
passage  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  Pakistan  have  established 
friendly  ties,  and  they  have  Jointly  col- 
laborated in  collective  defense  efforts  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  southeast  Asia  and 
in  the  Middle  East 

It  is  well  to  note  that  Pakistan  became 
a  sovereign  nation  when  the  British 
withdrew  from  India  in  1947.  but  it  was 
not  until  February  of  this  year  that 
Pakistan  adopted  its  constitution.  This 
constitution  goes  into  effect  next  Friday. 
It  is  indeed  fitttlng  that  on  this  occasion 
the  United  States  Congress  should  ex- 
tend best  wishes  and  felicitations  to  this 
new  republic,  and.  through  it.  to  Its 
unicameral  legislative  body  and  Its 
people. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  a  participant 
upon  an  occasion  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  happy  to  join  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
in  supporting  the  concurrert  resolution 
which  comes  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  which  provides  "that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  extfnd  its 
most  cordial  greetings  and  warmest  con- 
gratulatl<ms  to  the  new  Pakistan  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  to  the  people  of 
Pakistan  on  the  occasion  of  Pakistan's 
establishment  as  a  republic,  and  reaffirm 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States  for 
the  people  of  Pakistan." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Qon. 
Res.  223)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


REPUDIATION  OF  STALIN  BY  SUR- 
VIVING COMMUNIST  HIERARCHT 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  to  no- 
ognised  for  6  minutes. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mir,  PreMcot,  the 
recent  repudiation  of  Stalin  by  the  pres- 
ent surrtving  Oommuntst  hieiurchy  to 
interesting. 

These  men  were  the  partners  in  erlma 
of  Stalin  in  the  mass  murders,  slave  labw 
camps,  and  destruction  of  aoverelgn  na- 
tions. They  were  aeeomplices  In  the 
crimes.    They  shared  the  loot 

Now  they  want  to  cast  off  the  evil 
acts,  but  not  the  bmeflts  derived.  They 
want  to  get  a  cloak  of  respectability  be- 
fore going  to  London  and  calling  on  the 
Queen. 

I  would  be  more  Impressed  If  the 
Kremlin  would  free  the  millions  in  the 
slave  labor  camps  of  Siberia;  If  they 
would  agree  to  restore  Independence  to 
Latvia.  Uthuania.  and  Estonia;  if  they 
would  agree  to  free  elections  in  Eastern 
Germany  and  wooM  free  their  hold  on 
Csechoslarakia.  Poland.  Hungary.  Ru- 
mania. Bulgaria,  and  Albania. 

It  U  my  belief  that  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. Radio  Free  Europe,  and  other  agen- 
cies should  challenge  the  Kremlin's 
rulers  to  perform  deeds  repudiating  acta 
of  Stalin,  rather  than  use  mere  words 
of  repudiation.  The  dead  cannot  be 
brought  back  to  life,  but  the  enslaved 
can  be  freed.  The  sovereignties  of  cap- 
tive nations  can  be  restored.  This  would 
be  the  acid  test  as  to  whether  there  has 
been  a  basic  dtange  In  Soviet  policy. 


MILWAUKEE  ATTACK  AGAINST 
PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  read  in  the  Friday.  March  16. 
Milwaukee  newspapers  that  the  Metro- 
politan Commission  on  Crime  Preven- 
tion had  begim  a  much  needed  commu- 
nity drive  against  the  distribution  of 
lewd,  lascivious,  and  filthy  books,  car- 
toons, and  magazines. 

The  commission  instructed  its  secre- 
tary. Charles  Komass.  to  write  to  more 
than  100  organizations  in  the  Milwaukee 
area  urging  the  formation  of  commit- 
tees to  attack  the  problem.  These  com- 
mittees, the  commission  said,  should 
carry  out  educational  programs  to  arouse 
parental  action  to  combat  this  ever 
increasing  blight  on  the  youth  of  our 
community. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  I  per- 
sonally have  been  deeply  interested  in 
continuing  to  do  evenrthing  I  can 
against  the  pornographic  menace  to  the 
morals  of  the  Nation's  youngsters. 

At  hearings  in  New  York,  our  sub- 
committee turned  the  spotlight  on  por- 
nography in  that  area.  We  demon- 
strated that,  as  it  q>reads  its  greedy 
tentacles  across  the  Nation,  pornog- 
raphy is  a  vicious  third  of  a  billion  d(d- 
lar  industry. 

Nothing  short  of  intense  local  commu- 
nity action  can  suffice  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem head-on. 

The  Federal  Government  can.  of 
course,  continue  to  do  its  part  to  qwt- 
llght  the  danger.  The  poet  oAce  can 
take  legal  action  wherever  appr«4)riate. 
and  the  United  States  attorneys'  ofllees 
can  vigorously  and  expeditiously  prose- 
cute cases.  But  there  to  no  substitute  for 
effective  local  enforcement  and  effective 


local  parent-teai6her  dlurdi  TCduntary 
a^»tlftn, 

That  to  why  I  have  been  tn  eontSfd 
with  both  religious  and  lay  teadexs  In 
my  State  and  elsevrtiere.  Fbrtmwtciy, 
Wiaoaasm  has  only  a  rdattvely  mild 
problem  as  compared  with  other  States, 
bat  a  nrnnher  of  dloresan  groups,  for  ex- 
ample, have  brought  to  my  attention 
some  extremely  dlstmrbing  Instances 
which  they  encountered. 

A  great  many  communities  tn  Wto- 
consin  have  now  begun  organiaed  action 
to  cleanse  the  newsstands  and  otb» 
paints  of  distribution  of  thto  magaainw 
and  other  lUth. 

It  to  always  the  toXUm-tbroagh  on 
such  efforts  which  counts,  not  merely  an 
announoemmt  of  a  new  caonpalgn  to 
crack  down  on  the  filth  peddlers. 

Thus,  a  Mew  York  Woiid-Telegram 
reporter  found  that  although  100  flllliy- 
book  peddlers  have  bisen  arrested 
since  1953 — as  but  cme  part  of  tlae  filth 
racket— only  2  of  the  100  have  actually 
been  convicted  m  court  ^ 

Every  ant  of  delaying  puiie  and  legal 
loophole  to  used  to  prevent  effective 
punishment  within  Federal.  State,  and 
local  courts.  Of  course,  due  process 
must  and  will  be  observed,  but  I  am  co- 
sponaor  of  legtolatkm  to  help  make  sure 
that  the  tow  shall  be  a  help,  not  an  un- 
necessary hindrance  to  proeecutkm. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  our  Juvenile  de- 
linquency subcommittee  will  be  support- 
ed in  Its  further  efforts  to  carry  on  thto 
fight  as  wen  as  its  other  endeavors  to 
protect  the  Nation's  millions  of  young- 
sters. 

The  granting  of  extension  funds  on 
Monday  to  our  subcommittee  was  a  wel- 
eome  bit  of  news  to  all  those  Interested 
in  our  country's  children. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not 
morning  business  to  dosed. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tha 
Secretary  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  prtweeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  oi  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  reading 
dei^  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment  the  follow- 
ing bilto  of  the  Senate: 

8. 1371.  An  act  to  anttaorlaa  the  appttfnt- 
m«nt  la  a  dvnian  poaltlon  In  tha  Depart- 
ment of  Justtee  of  Bartg.  Oen.  Bdwln  B.  How- 
ard. United  Statea  Army,  ratlred,  and  for 
other  purpoeea;  and 

8. 1372.  An  act  to  atrthorlae  the  appoint- 
ment In  a  elvOlan  posltton  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Juitlee  of  liaj.  Oen.  Prank  H.  Par- 
tridge. United  Statea  Army,  retired,  and  for 
other  purpoeea. 

Tbe  nif  wsirr  also  announeed  that  the 
Boose  did  not  agree  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  ttie  disagree— 
Ing  votes  of  the  two  Hbusea  m  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bfil 


(ELRtSSft)  tD  amend  the  AgricQltarBl 
Act  of  194*  and  the  Agrieuttural  Act  of 
1954  wtth  respect  to  the  special  school 
milk  program  and  the  bruceUaato  eradi- 
catkm  program  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  90,^1950,  and  that  the  Bouse 
receded  fnun  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  said  bm. 
and  eoDcnrred  therein. 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
ttiB  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  10004) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  ftacal  year  ending  June  30. 1966.  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
ttae  CQoauxence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROUJED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Use  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  hto  sig- 
nature to  thB  following  enrolled  bffls. 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore: 

H.  B.  2347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bebi- 
rleh  Wol^ang: 

H.R.39e8.  An  act  for  tba  relief  of  Atfiot 
Mnatmkanlan  and  Ophelia  iinatsakanlan: 

H.R.6876.  Aa  act  to  aaoend  the  eopy- 
rlght  law  to  permit.  In  certain  riMsw  of 
works,  the  dqiMslt  of  photograpba  or  other 
Mentlfytn^  refiroduetlons  tn  Uen  of  coplea 
of  published  works; 

H.  R.  0023.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  te- 
loeatlon  of  the  Ttenton  Maasacra  Canyon 
Wnnument  preaently  kicated  near  nentom. 
Kebr.;  and 

H.R.600i.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ea- 
tabUshment  of  the  BocAcer  T.  Washington 
national  Monument 


HOUSE  BHIi  REFERRED 

The  bin  (H.  R  10004)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30. 1956.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ajnunprla- 
tions. 


BCHOOL  MILK  AND  BRUCELLOSIS 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  215  to 
195.  has  rejected  the  conference  report 
oi^  the  school  milk  and  bmeelloste  bill, 
and  has  agreed  to  accept  the  2-year  ex- 
tension of  both  those  programs.  I  am 
sure  Senators  will  be  very  miich  gratified 
at  the  action  of  the  House. 


ELBCITON  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  im- 
fitiiKtiPri  business,  which  to  Senate  Joint 
Bescdntion  31. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  CS.  J.  Res.  31) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tbe 
question  to  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dshikl] 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Soiators. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  as  I 
told  the  Senate  yesterday.  Soiate  Joint 
Resolution  31  and  the  various  substitute 
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Mr. KBOllDr .    XytahL 

Mr.aALTOMaTALL.  Ii 
eollMgua'a  yleldliif  to  me.  beeaoM  I 
ha.y  a  comnlttoe  mDctlni  ttala  after- 
HOOD  irtilBh  Z  must  attend.  I  know  the 
SeDatorbae  made  a  very  complete  etody 
of  the  ptoblem  eo>vered  tqr  the  reeolutkm. 
Judflnc  tram  the  remarks  be  made  jee- 
terdaj,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
three  questloDs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SALTCmSTALL.  My  first  quce- 
tkm  Is  this.  This  reeolutkm  is  in  alter- 
aatlfa  form.  Is  it  not  the  Senator's 
oplnkm  that  whleherer  party  may  be  in 
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in  a  State  like  Maasechusetts  wlB 
adcHpt  the  method  most  adTantaceous  to 
the  party? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    That  is  natural;  yes. 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  our  State  of  Massaohusetto  ttw 
State  eoogressional  districts  can  be  very 
property  and  easily  changed  in  yarlous 
ways  which  would  mean  quite  a  different 
result? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator  is  aware  of  the  situation  in  Massa- 
chusetts because  of  the  way  the  congres- 
sional districts  there  have  been  gerry- 
mandered. In  1932.  1936.  1944.  end  1948 
the  Republicans  carried  the  State  by  a 
reasonably  large  majority.  In  thoee 
jrears  there  were  fewer  Democrats  than 
Republicans.  The  districts  are  gerry- 
mandered in  favor  of  the  rural  areas  as 


against  the  urban  areas. 

My  opinion  is  that  most  State  legisla- 
tures would  adopt  the  Mundt-Coudert 
system  for  reorganizing  the  congres- 
sional districts,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  affect  vitally  the  result  of  a  presiden- 
tial election.  In  the  one-party  States  In 
the  South  the  districts  wotild  be  drawn 
so  that  we  would  still  have  the  result 
we  are  now  getting. 

Blr.  8ALTONSTALL.  My  third  ques- 
tion is  this:  If  the  other  alternative 
ihould  be  adopted  on  a  statewide  basis, 
^ow  would  It  affect  the  electoral  vote  in 
WTsnsschusetts?  I  may  say.  parentheti- 
»lly.  that  I  voted  for  the  other  altema- 
Jve  6  years  ago.  but  I  feel  that  I  would 
not  want  to  vote  for  it  this  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  194«  elec- 
ton  Massachusetts  went  8.8  for' Truman 
md  6.9  for  Dewey,  making  a  differential 
>f  IJ. 

lb  the  ease  of  New  York  there  were 

U  electoral  votes  for  Tnmian  and  21.6 

or  Dewey,  making  a  differential  of  0.4. 

rhile  in  the  case  of  Texas  there  were  15 

ilectoral  votes  for  Truman  and  5.6  for 

lewey.  making  a  differential  of  9.4.  as 

<  ipposed  to  New  York,  which  was  almost 

even,  and  to  Massachusetts  which  was 

limost  even. 

It  would  have  little  effect  In  the  State 

if  Texas.    It  would  be  infinitely  more 

it    to   Massachusetts    or   New 

'ork  or  any  of  the  pivotal  SUtes  where 

le  results  are  very  cloee.    If  we  take 

e  6  or  7  most  Important  States,  the 

|leetoral  difference,  adding  them  all  to- 

"i«r.  is  only  about  1.3  electoral  votes. 

'  lae  one-party  SUtes  would  be  affected 


Mr.  SALTONSTAIli.  The  practical 
result  of  our  methods  of  electing  offi- 
cials in  the  United  States  is  to  have  a 
nmjortty  determine  the  resuK  of  an  elec- 
tion, no  matter  how  small  the  majority 
may  be. 

Mr.  KDINEDY.  Yes.  After  all.  the 
States  came  into  the  XTnlon  as  units. 
Electoral  votes  are  given  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  voting  numbers,  but  on  the  basis 
of  population.  The  electoral  votes  be- 
long to  each  State.  The  way  the  system 
works  now  is  that  we  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign in  48  SUtes.  and  the  electoral 
votes  of  that  SUte  belong  to  that  party 
which  party  carries  each  State.  If  we 
are  going  to  change  that  system,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  strike  a  blow  at  SUtes 
rlghta  in  major  proportions.  It  would 
probably  end  States  rights  and  maka 
this  country  one  great  unit.  Under  the 
propoeal  advocated  by  the  very  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  if  it  is  finally 
adopted  in  most  of  the  SUtes.  in  my 
opinion,  the  Daniel-Kefauver  proposal 
would  not  be  used,  but  the  proposal  rec- 
ODunended  by  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  would  be  used,  and  it  would  en- 
courage gerrymandering  on  an  infinitely 
larger  scale  than  it  is  Indulged  in  today. 
That  is  why  I  object  to  that  proposal, 
even  though  I  agree  with  some  features 
of  it. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Is  it  the  Sen- 
ator's belief  that  the  subject  should  be 
given  further  study? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  has  been  given 
study  and.  in  my  opinion,  the  proposal 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  That  is  also  my 
own  feeling. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Racou  as  a  part  of 
this  colloquy  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Waahingt<n  Post  and  Times 
Herald  this  morning,  entitled  "Electoral 
Reform  In  Reverse." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
as  follows: 

A  raoent  eomproiniM  put«  •  very  tfurerent 
fac*  on  tlM  Danlel-K»f  »UT*r  r«aolutlon  vblcH 
the  Senate  betmn  to  debau  reetenUy.  The 
original  purpoae  of  tbla  propoaed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  wae  simply  to  divide 
the  electoral  votea  of  the  Statea  In  the  same 
proportion  that  the  popular  Tote  may  be 
divided  In  future  presidential  elections.  1B6S 
excepted,  of  course.  In  other  words.  It  waa 
a  dupllcaUon  of  the  Lodg»-Ooaaitt  resolution 
which  the  Senate  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  1960.  Various  eompettnc  amend, 
ments  were  being  pushed,  however,  and  8en> 
atora  Kstauvvb  and  Dajviix  allowed  them- 
aelvea  to  be  maneuvered  Int-}  a  compromise  of 
a  very  dubloua  character. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  not  accomplish  the  purpoee  at 
Its  original  sponaors.  Tb  be  sure.  It  would 
permit  the  Statea  (o  divide  their  electoral 
votea  among  the  three  leading  presidential 
candldatea  In  accord  with  their  share  of  the 
popular  vou.  Instead  of  allowing  the  win- 
ning candidate  to  sweep  all  the  electoral  votw 
of  the  State  Into  bis  column.  But  the  States 
wo\Ud  not  be  bound  to  accept  this  reform. 
If  a  legislature  should  so  chooee.  It  could 
give  one  electoral  vote  to  the  leading  can- 
didate In  each  congressional  district,  with  the 
remainder  of  Its  electoral  votes  going  to  the 
candidate  winning  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 
The  effect  would  undoubtedly  be  to  enhance 


or  the 
oC  tas  gfyiasnrtsring  of 
nngfMiiniisl  dtatrtets  and  tbs  tmdsr- 
rsprssentatloa  of  the  ettlss  in  most  of  ths 
country^  laglalsttvs  halls.  A  further  eoaa- 
pUeatloB  llss  la  the  proviso  that  sU  presi. 
dsatlal  eoatss>i  In  whl^  ths  Issuing  eaadl- 
aa«s  did  not  rseslvs  M  psrosaft  off  ths  votes 
would  bs  isffsiisd  to  ths  Bouss  aad  Osnate. 
sitting  jolBUy.  for  eselsloo. 

This  eompromlss  turns  a  senslhls  sad 
pssdsd  reform  Into  a  mlahmash.  Tbs  coun- 
try would  havs  no  uniform  way  of  counting 
eleetoral  votes.  BUtss  In  which  urban  pop- 
ulation prsdoaalnstss  would  piobahly  divide 
tbslr  votee  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  rural 
atatss  would  doubtless  pafcsl  out  sleetoral 
votss  to  nnngisssliiusl  districts.  Legtslaturas 
could  bs  sspsctsd  to  switch  from  ons  msthod 
to  ths  othsr  from  tlms  to  ttms  ss  poUtlcal 
mgmdss  might  dictate.    Thm  rssult  would 

outaodsd  slsetoral  system  but  to  foul  it  up. 
Ths  Bsnsts  should  wsste  UtUs  tlms  en  thto 
cruds  patehwcrfc.  Ths  movsasat  to  aishe 
votss  for  prsstdsnttal  *- nil  Mates  eount 
throughout  ths  Matlon  has  dsgsnsratsd  Into 
a  eehsms  to  glvs  ntors  weight  In  such  eonteots 
to  groups  that  already  havs  mors  than  thslr 
fair  shars.  la  these  dreumstaaess  ths  best 
oourss  for  ths  Ssnats  would  bs  to  ssnd  ths 
rssolutloo  back  to  ths  Judiciary  Oommtttso 
with  Instructions  to  report  out  a  rssolutloo 
that  would  corrset  ths  dsfeeU  In  the  pressnt 
electoral  system  Instssd  of  mulUplylng  th« 


Mr.  8ALTON8TAU«.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  ylekL 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  1940  I  was 
elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  after 
a  recount  which  resulted  in  my  having 
a  little  under  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
majority.  Once  it  was  determined, 
there  was  no  question  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  elected,  and  I  was  rwom  in  as 
Governor.  That  was  a  very  small  ma- 
jority, but  under  our  system  in  the 
United  SUtes  it  was  accepted.  If  the 
Daniel-Kefauver  resolution  is  adopted 
It  would  practically  nullify  the  resulU  in 
a  SUte  that  Is  so  close,  would  it  not? 

BCr.  KENNEDY.  The  Daniel-Kefauver 
resolution  would  carry  the  losing  votes 
In  a  SUte  like  Massachusetts,  and  put 
them  Into  the  national  result,  but.  sooner 
or  later,  losing  votes  are  lost  in  this 
country,  unless  we  have  a  plural  execu- 
tive, as  Benjamin  Pranklln  suggested. 
My  own  feeling  Is  that  It  would  affect  the 
even  balance  In  plvoUl  SUtes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALLl  It  would  nullify 
it.  and  It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  major- 
ity prevailing,  no  matter  how  small  that 
majority  may  be. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  There  are 
other  advantages  which  one-party  SUtes 
have,  as  compared  with  SUtes  which  do 
not  have  the  population  which  pivotal 
SUtes  have.  The  objection  Is  made  that 
they  have  greater  Infltience  In  the  House 
and  Senate  because  they  keep  sending 
back  the  same  represenUUves  year  after 
year. 

The  third  advantage  Is  in  the  count- 
ing process. 

The  fourth  advantage  is  in  connection 
with  the  election  being  thrown  into  the 
House  of  RepresenUUves  under  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  Interested  in  the 
Senator's  observaUon  that  he  felt  that 
if    the    compromise    amendment    were 
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adopted  a  lesser  Bumber  of  the  States 
would  go  to  the  district  system.  lagiea 
entirely  with  that  suggeotkm.  I  think 
the  district  ostem  bsa  certain  very  defi- 
nite advantages  from  the  stendpoint  of 
giving  the  individual  dtisen  the  right  to 
have  bis  impact  felt  in  a  iMitional  elec- 
tion. I  feel  that  the  Senator's  main  ob- 
jection to  the  district  system  feature  of 
the  amendment  is  the  fear  of  gerry- 
mandering taking  place,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  aware. 
I  am  sure,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  now  has  and  would  still 
retain  control  over  that  type  of  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  Congress  has  on  sev«al  occa- 
sions passed  sUtutes  which  called  for  the 
setting  up  of  congressional  dlstricU  on 
the  basis  of  the  population  being  con- 
tiguous, and  geographical  areas  being 
contiguous. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Nothing  was  ever 
done  to  implement  thoee  sUtutes.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  would  disagree  with  the  sUte- 
ment  that  the  rural  element  of  a  com- 
munity has  disproportionate  Influence  in 
the  election  of  RepreeenUtives  with  re- 
spect to  their  numk>ers.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agreeto  that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  not  sufficiently 
studied  the  congressional  dlstricU  of  the 
country  to  know  whether  that  is  or  is  not 
a  fact;  but  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  that 
situation  would  be  intensified  if  the  Sen- 
ator's assumption  is  correct  that  the 
congressional  dlstricU  as  they  tend  to 
exist  from  year  to  year  create  a  sort  of 
built-in  defensive  mechanism,  whereby 
certain  distrlcte  will  represent  cities, 
and  certain  dlstricU  will  represent  rural 
areas.  They  may  represent  the  dairy 
industry,  the  mining  industry,  or  the 
coastal  region  of  a  SUte.  Those  are 
built-in  defenses  against  promiscuous 
gerrymandering,  because  the  people  of 
each  district  have  reasons  whj-  they  want 
to  have  RepresenUUves  of  their  own 
selection.    Is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  quesUon?  After  all.  the  Senator  is 
advocating  a  system  under  which  the 
congressional  distrlcte  would  become 
tremendously  Important.  Does  he  be- 
lieve today  that  the  districts  are  over- 
weighted in  favor  of  the  rural  popula- 
Uon? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  not  my  opinion; 
that  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusette.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
challenge  the  sUtisUcs  as  to  how  that 
Is  done,  except  to  express  the  convictiMi 
that  each  SUte,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  itself,  must  esUblish  the  election  dls- 
tricU which  it  considers  satisfactory,  so 
far  as  United  SUtes  RepresenUUves  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  has  sUted  exsctly  why  I 
am  opposed  to  his  amendment.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  present 
sltuaUon  does  not  result  in  Congress 
being  truly  represenUtive,  because  some 
of  the  dlstricU  are  overweitthted,  and 
some  groups  are  overweighted  in  their 
represenUtion  in  Congress  based  upon 
the  populaUon.    With  that  point  of  view. 
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My  point  is  that  If  he  does  not  agree 
with  tbe  present  system.  I  am  not  sore 
that  be  wottkl  be  atate  to  duJm  certain 
that  Congress  should  move  In  this  sit- 
uation in  the  future,  particularly  as  I 
think  bis  party  would  be  benefited  to 
some  degree. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  are  no  glaring 
examples  of  gerrymandering  which  have 
been  brought  to  my  attmtion  in  any  of 
the  SUtes  of  the  Union.  In  my  area  of 
the  country,  there  is  no  quarrel  with  the 
existing  congressional  distrlcte.  They 
represent  all  types  of  regions  in  the 
SUte.  They  represent  all  kinds  of  In- 
dustrial. occupatl(mal.  and  vocational 
pursuits,  and  there  Is  no  quarrel  with 
them  from  the  standpomt  of  ttaere  being 
too  large  a  represenUtion  in  the  cities 
or  in  the  rural  area,  so  far  as  the  con- 
gressional  districto  are  concerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  know  idbout 
the  sitoatlon  m  South  DakoU.  but  the 
Senator  from  South  DakoU  was  present 
in  the  committee  when  a  dlsCTission  took 
place  about  Harris  County,  Tn.  That 
congressional  district  contains  one-sixth 
of  the  population  of  Texas,  and  has  one 
RepresenUtive  in  Congress.  Yet  there 
are  a  total  of  22  RepreeenUtives  from 
Texas.  This  indicates  very  substantial 
gerrymandering  in  the  SUte  of  Texas. 
That  situation  is  duplicated  In  almost 
every  other  SUtes.  For  example,  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Indiana, 
which  contains  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
the  popuUtion  is  as  large  as  that  of  the 
6th  and  9th  DistricU. 

The  16th  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan  has  a  population  of  525,000, 
which  is  120.000  more  than  the  total 
populaUon  of  the  11th  and  12th  Dis- 
tricU. the  11th  District  being  located  in 
the  upper  peninsula. 

Those  examples  could  be  mulUplied  in- 
definitely in  all  the  SUtes,  including 
Ms  nwn  f  h  usptts 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  trying  to  point  out  that 
there  is  no  ctomplaint  on  the  part  of  the 
people  about  the  division  of  a  congres- 
sional district,  that  is  true.  The  ar- 
rangemenU  he  has  mentioned  have  been 
made,  and  they  appear  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  people  within  the  ^Utes.  If  the 
people  were  dissatisfied  with  what  hap- 
pened in  Harris  County,  Tex.,  they  could 
correct  the  condition  through  the  legis- 
lature, if  they  wanted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  lines  for  congressional  districto 
are  set  by  the  SUte  legislatures;  and 
once  again,  gerrymandering  in  State 
legislatures  is  infinitely  worse  than  it 
is  in  Congress.  So  how  can  it  be  hoped 
to  get  any  r^lef  from  the  SUte  legisla- 
tures, which  themselves  are  the  victims 
or  the  sptmsors  of  substantial  abuses  in 
this  field? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  saying  he  was  afraid  of  new  abuses. 
If  abuses  were  to  grow  out  of  the  pro- 
posal because  of  a  desire  to  infiuenoe  a 
presidential  election.  Congress  could  at 
any  time  exercise  iU  residtial  power 
under  the  ConsUtution  to  make  regula- 
tions concerning  congressional  districto. 
It  has  done  so  in  the  past,  and  it  could 
do  so  again. 


Mir.  KBUf  EDY:  Tbe  party  In  eontrol 
of  the  State  legislature  would  reoxtantee 
the  eotigrwssfcmal  distrlcte  within  tba 
State  so  that  not  only  wouU  their  party 
be  suoceasful  In  a  oongresskmal  election. 
but  their  action  would  also  affect  the 
presidency.  Once  they  got  a  nmjority. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  extremely 
dUBcult  for  caugxtm  to  realine  those 
distrlcte. 

For  instance.  Wayne  County.  Ifich., 
which  contains  tiie  city  of  Detroit,  and 
contains  40  percent  of  the  populatlcm  of 
the  SUte.  has  27  percent  of  the  repre- 
senUtion in  the  lower  house. 

In  Rhode  Island.  Providence,  with  36 
percent  of  the  population,  has  25  percent 
of  the  represenUtion  in  the  lower 
house. 

In  Wisconsin,  each  assembly  district 
repreeeute  an  urban  p<:qKilatlon  <rf  67,447, 
and  a  rural  population  of  15,827. 

The  point  is  that  similar  condltlong 
exist  an  over  the  country.  I  gave  an 
example  in  the  case  of  New  Jersey. 
Eight  urban  counties,  with  four-fifths 
of  the  population  of  the  SUte,  have  8 
SUte  senators,  while  13  rural  counties, 
with  one-fifth  of  the  population,  have 
13  senators. 

That  is  true  also  In  Massachusette. 
The  Massachusette  House  of  Represent- 
aUves — the  general  court — has  gone 
Democratic  only  three  times  in  ite  his- 
tory, in  spite  of  the  Democratic  land- 
slides that  have  happened,  both  nation- 
ally and  in  Massachusette,  particularly 
in  this  century.  In  spite  of  the  Demo- 
cratic landsUdes  of  1932, 1936, 1940, 1944. 
and  1948.  the  general  court  went  Demo- 
cratic in  only  1  of  those  years— 1948. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  SUte  legis- 
latures are  weighted  in  favor  of  one 
group. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  will  eon- 
cede,  will  he  not,  that  should  a  SUte  or 
a  party  within  a  SUte  attempt  to  change 
the  Presidential  elecUon  result  by  means 
of  gerrymandering.  Congress  has  the 
authority,  the  power,  and  the  right,  to 
correct  the  sltuaUon? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  great  difflculty 
is  that,  as  a  pracUcal  matter,  the  party 
which  had  been  successful  might  not  be 
iiKlined  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true.  Sn  re- 
viewing the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  South  DakoU.  that  even  if  C<a- 
gress  were  to  attempt  to  cure  gerry- 
mandering, and  were  again  to  lay  down 
the  principle  which  it  once  adopted,  that 
is  to  require  c<»ieTes8ional  distriete  to  be 
ajMMroximately  equal  in  sise,  compact 
and  contiguous  to  each  other,  neverthe- 
less it  would  be  virtually  in^wesiMe  to 
enforce  such  a  pracUoe  l}ecause  there 
was  such  a  provision  on  the  sUtute  books 
earlier,  and  the  SUtes  disr^arded  it? 

In  Illinois  the  SUte  legislature  gerry- 
mandered the  dlstricU,  and  the  distrlcte 
were  of  grossly  unequtd  else.  One  dis- 
trict had  a  p(9ulaUon  of  approximately 
a  millimi;  another  district  had  a  popula- 
tion of  little  more  than  200,000.  Some  of 
us  subscribed  money  and  hired  a  very 
good  lawyer  to  take  the  case  through  the 
courto.  to  see  if  Congress  would  not  take 
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iMtoxm  hare  a  dlqjromrtkmate^  baairy 
fiom  tba  rural 
of 
try  to  do  •■  tbey  cui  f  v  tb* 

It.  IneiDdliic  the  Mtfetat  op  ef  tiM 


Mr.  LOW O. 

ttMtttae 


lOr  ttM  tafiura  of  a  Btatt  lattalakar*  vrop- 
•rtytoiBdUliig.  TlM  eaaa  a<  Coligroffw 
agatnat  Qraen  la  still  oontroUlnv. 

TlM  daetetan  was  ao  eloaa  that  It  Made 
the  nilnoia  Lwlalatura  a  llttla  alrakl. 
and  It  did  ladMrtet  In  practice,  and  the 
prw ent  diatrteti  ara  better  than  the  old 
onea.  althouth  not  perfect 

TtMrefore.  the  remedy  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Sooth  Dakota  suaeats  wookt 
never.  I  think,  be  put  Into  effect.  baeaoM 
It  would  be  asking  the  SUte  leglslatarea 
to  reform  themealTea:  It  would  be  asking 
the  party  In  Coogrem  which  would  bene- 
fit nrom  the  gerrymandering  to  reform 
Itsalf.  Sven  If  all  those  requirements 
were  to  be  met.  the  States  could  go 
blithely  on  their  way  and  disregard  the 
constitutional  prorlalons;  and  so  far  as 
the  dedalona  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
coifeeemed.  If  the  Court  held  to  its  past 
decisions,  there  would  be  no  remedy. 
The  COIegrove  against  Oreen  ease.  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  refused  cer- 
tknrarl.  Is  extremely  Important  In  this 
connection. 

Ifr.  KKNNXZ3Y.  Even  If  there  are  dis- 
tricts of  similar  population,  which  we 
haye  in  4  of  the  districts  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  there  is  a  very  compact 
geographical  area,  the  record  shows  that 
in  a  of  the  districts  the  Democrats  out- 
number the  Republicans  10  to  1.  and  in 
the  Other  2  districts  the  Republicans  have 
a  rather  narrow  margin.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Democrats  outnumber  the 
Republicans  overwhelmingly,  the  result 
Is  there  is  a  2-to-a  distribution.  I  am 
not  sure  it  would  be  possible  for  Con- 
grcoB  to  go  In  and  redraw  those  lines  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  peoiHe  of  Massa- 
chusetts, without  taking  away  from  one 
group  or  the  other,  even  though  a  stand- 
ard were  established  that  every  con- 
gressional district  must  have  the  same 
population  and  must  be  compact  geo- 
graphically. 

Mr.  L0I90.  Bfr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
historic  tendency  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation has  been  to  shift  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities,  and  that  has  resulted  in 
every  State  legislature  having  a  dispro- 
portionately heavy  representation  from 
the  rural  areas?  In  other  words,  in  many 
Instances  people  have  moved  away  from 
rural  areas,  yet.  because  the  SUte  legis- 
latures were  set  up  many  years  ago.  when 
there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple living  in  those  rural  areas,  the  repre- 
sentatives from  those  sections  have  con- 
tinued to  retain  their  proportion  In  the 
State  legislatures.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  representation  has  not  been 
changed,  the  result  Is  that  the  rural 
vote  Is  much  more  significant  than  the 
poiwilaMon  would  indicate  it  to  be. 

Mr.  KENMEUT.  That  Is  true  In  many 
dlstrloto. 

Mr.  LOIfO.  So  the  farm-to-clty 
movement  at  the  population  has  re- 
suited  in  an  Indirect  gerrymandering  of 


aauaa  tha  rural  vola  li  dmwoportlaaate- 
ly  strong  in  the  State  legiilatars.  tho 
aame  tendency  shows  Itself  m  the  setting 
op  of  the  congresataniU  dlstrleta  so  as 
to  place  as  much  emphasis  as  posslbia 
on  the  rural  areas  in  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  be  lepiescnted  In  Coo- 


Mr.  KENNEDT.  In  North  Carolina, 
the  8th.  Mh.  10th.  and  11th  Distrtcta 
ara  narrow  and  run  from  the  hill  coun- 
try to  the  seaboard.  Ihe  reaolt  is  that 
Republican  strength  is  concentrated  In 
the  10th  District.  With  gt  percent  of 
the  votaa  m  the  State,  the  Democrata 
control  00  percent  of  tlte  seata.  whereaa 
in  neighboring  Tennessee,  where  no  such 
gerrymander  la  practiced.  Demociats. 
with  70  percent  of  the  vote,  carry  only 
T7  percent  of  the  seats. 

Mr.  DOUOLAa  Mr.  PrealdsBt.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUOLAa  I  think  the  Senator 
is  to  be  rotnmended  for  pointing  out  that 
we  Democrats  have  sinned  In  a  number 
of  SUtea.  To  North  Carolina  I  would 
add  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  Missouri.  I 
think  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  sinned 
in  Kentucky.  I  would  say  that  morally 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  actions 
of  Democratic  legislatures  and  Republi- 
can legislatures,  but  that  quantitatively 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,  because 
the  Republicans  have  done  It  more  often 
than  we  have.  So  that  while  we  have 
no  superior  virtue,  nevertheless,  wa  have 
suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
publicans than  they  have  suffered  at  our 
handa. 

It  is  true  that  when  Governor  Lonuw 
had  the  support  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  he  did  not  correct  the  gerry- 
mandering which  was  then  in  effect.  He 
did  not  wipe  out  the  InequaUties  which 
had  been  operating  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
publicans. That  Is  a  case  wheie  he 
leaned  over  backwards.  There  may  also 
have  been  cases  where  Republicans 
leaned  over  backwards.  In  Wlsoonsin 
the  Republican  state  Legislature  tried 
to  gerrymander  when  the  Republicans 
were  in  power,  and  the  Republican  gov- 
ernor vetoed  the  measure. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield- 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  Just  wished 
to  make  a  light  comment  and  say  both 
Senators  have  been  fair,  but  when  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  suggests  that  we 
have  sinned  more  quanUUtlvely  than 
have  the  Democrats.  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  I  think  the  stings  we  have  suffered 
from  the  fewer  misdeeds  have  been  much 
harder  to  bear. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  always  harder 
to  bear  the  afflictions  which  others  visit 
upon  one  than  it  Is  to  bear  those  alBlc- 
tions  which  one  visits  upon  others. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 


li  It  not  eerreet  to  my 
evan  now.  If  they  destra. 
votaa  bar  awii  niliwial 
•sliCInf  law? 

•ir.  KBOIBDiT.    Teo^    That  Is  a  plan 
d  bo  followed,  but  It  Is  not 
buaa  It  cuts  down  the  power  d 
the  Statea. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  to  ^at  the  point. 
Whereas  every  State  in  the  Unkm  has 
the  right  to  break  its  electoral  vote  up 
and  cast  Ita  vote  so  It  would  go  by  eon- 
grsmlonal  districts,  SUtea  do  not  use 
that  method,  because  If  one  of  the  SUtea 
usee  the  wtnner-take-all  approa^.  other 
SUtea.  In  self-defense,  have  to  do  the 
same  thing,  in  order  that  each  SUte  may 
have  the  greateat  pooalble  Impact  on 
the  outcome  of  the  election. 

U  we  were  to  pa«  the  Mundt-Coudert 
propooal.  along  with  the  Lodga-Goasett 
proposal,  obviously  if  one  SUte,  such  as 
South  Dakota,  proceeded  to  use  the 
Mundt-Coudert  suggesUon.  that  SUtt 
would  oast  four  electoral  votea.  In  the 
SUte  of  Louisiana,  in  order  to  oflbet 
that.  Instead  of  breaking  up  the  vote  so 
that  one  candidate  would  get  03  percent 
and  the  other  candidate  would  get  40 
percent.  It  would  use  the  other  proposal, 
so  that  perhaps  Elsenhower  would  have 
had  1  electoral  vote  and  Stevenaon  the 
other  7.  Therefore  every  SUte  would 
have  to  uae  the  arrangement  which 
would  have  the  greatest  poasible  effect 
on  the  election.  Every  SUte  would  not 
have  a  chance  to  use  the  very  meritorious 
proposal  which  was  originally  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  DawxslI 
and  other  Senators,  under  which  each 
SUte  would  divide  the  votes  according 
to  the  way  the  people  voted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
reached  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The 
Mundt-Coudert  plan  would  be  the  one 
which  nearly  all  the  SUtes  would  use. 
The  United  SUtes  Congress  wonM  be  up 
to  Its  neck  In  trying  to  set  up  congres- 
sional districts,  and  would  be  involved, 
not  only  in  the  election  of  the  President, 
but  of  every  Member  who  would  come  to 
Congress.  So  we  would  be  opening  up  a 
Pandora's  box  of  heartaches. 

Mr.  LONO.  It  appears  tha^the  very 
worthy  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr  DAirm)  and  other  Senators 
was  changed  In  an  effort  to  gain  addi- 
tional siipport.  and  was  compromised  in 
an  effort  to  win  over  those  who  favored 
the  Mundt-Coudert  plan.  When  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  other  Senator* 
thought  they  were  making  a  compro- 
mise, and  were  making  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  phin  optional  to  their  proposal, 
which  could  be  followed  In  other  SUtes, 
they  did  not  make  a  compromise;  they 
entered  Into  a  lOO-percent  surrender  to 
pick  up  supporters  of  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  proposal.  WhUe  I  was  for  the 
old  Lodge-Gossett  propoeal.  or  the 
Daniel  proposal  as  advanced  in  the  com- 
mittee, personally  I  could  not  vote  for  It 
once  this  addiUonal  feature  was  added 
toll 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  on  sound  ground. 

Mr.  LONO.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  support  the  original  Daniel 
propoaal  as  supported  by  the  commltteef 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  I  said  yester- 
day it  was  preferable,  but.  in  my  opinion. 
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there  are  major  defldeneles  In  It.  In 
the  first  place,  though  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  maintained  that  we  could  not 
say  what  would  have  happened  in  the 
past  had  this  pUn  been  in  effect,  never- 
theless, there  would  have  been  three 
times  since  1000  when  we  would  have 
elected  a  President  who  had  a  lesser 
number  of  popular  votes  than  the  other 
candidates.  In  addition,  there  would 
have  been  3  times  when  there  would  have 
been  the  election  of  a  President  of  1 
party  and  the  election  of  a  Congress 'of 
another  party.  Therefore.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt  the  original 
Daniel  proposal. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  would  that  tawe  hap- 
pened three  times  under  the  Daniel 
plan?    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes:  three  times 
under  the  Daniel  plan.  I  wi:i  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  in 
1800.  under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31, 
Hancock  would  have  defeated  Garfield  in 
electoral  votes,  while  losing  in  the  popu- 
lar vote.  In  both  1896  and  1900,  instead 
of  McKinley,  Bryan  would  have  beccnne 
President  by  virtue  of  his  electoral  vote, 
if  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  liad  been 
the  law.  In  all  three  of  those  cases  of 
a  Democratic  President,  a  Republican 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  same  term — which  we  have 
never  had  under  the  present  system — 
would  have  been  elected.  Of  course,  this 
woud  have  presented  the  President  and 
the  Congress  with  a  completely  unten- 
able situation,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachu-setts  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namaka  in  the  chair) .  Does  th«;  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusetts  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  have  a  con- 
crete proposal  to  make  as  a  reform  of 
the  preynt  system? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  proposal  I 
make  Is  this:  In  1948  it  would  liave  been 
possible,  by  a  change  of  some  votes,  to 
throw  the  election  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  portion  of  the 
pending  measure  which  permits  the 
House  Members  to  vote  as  individuals. 
Instead  of  by  SUtes,  thereforf,  consti- 
tutes a  most  ImporUnt  reform.  If  the 
presidential  election  were  ever  thrown 
into  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  by  the 
building  up  of  an  imporUnt  third  party, 
we  would  find  SUtes  with  very  limited 
populations  able  to  elect  the  President: 
perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  papulation 
then  would  be  able  to  elect  tlie  Presi- 
dent, which  would  be  a  disaster.  That 
is  the  only  suggestion  I  would  make. 

Mr.  LONO.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  best  way  to  have  the  presidential 
vote  cast  would  be  to  get  away  from  the 
electoral-college  distribution,  and  to  let 
each  SUte  vote  on  the  basis  of  its  per- 
centage of  the  population,  and  then 
break  down  that  SUte  vote  on  a  per- 
cenUge  basis,  depending  on  which  way 
the  SUte  went.  The  small  SUtes  might 
object  to  that  plan,  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  Is  the  fairest  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, we  would  never  be  able  to  get  Nevada 


to  approve  of  the  plan  on  that  buls. 
So  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  haa 
sUted  Is  good  in  theory,  but  would  be 
impossible  in  practice.  One  of  the  plans 
would  be  to  permit  them  to  keep  their 
electoral  votes,  but  to  have  them 
awarded,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  candi- 
date who  carried  the  SUte,  but  on  the 
basis  of  proportion.  In  the  case  of 
Nevada  there  would  not  be  any  propcur- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  in  1948. 
under  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Blr.  DAinxL],  the  SUte  of  Con- 
necticut would  have  been  split  3  J  to  4.0, 
or  with  a  margin  of  0.1  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote,  which  in  my  opinion 
would  make  Connecticut  of  minor  im- 
porUnce  in  the  counting  of  the  elec- 
toral votes. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  was  in  the  Chamber  yester- 
day when  I  presented  the  figures  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  other  SUtes.  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  Texas,  where  the 
margin  was  15.0  to  5.0.  giving  Texas  a 
margin  of  9.4. 

Mr.  BUSH.  From  what  page  Is  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  reading? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  From  page  24  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  now 
it  is  proposed  that  we  change  all  this. 
What  the  effects  of  such  a  change  would 
be  on  the  Federal  system,  on  the  two- 
party  system,  on  the  popular  and  plural- 
ity systems,  and  on  the  large  SUtes 
versus  the  small  SUtes  checks-and- 
balances  system,  no  one  really  knows. 
X.  THS  raopoBnoiTAL  Tomto  ststkk 

nrst.  Under  the  proportional  voting 
system,  the  likelihood  of  Presidents  being 
elected  with  fewer  popular  votes  than 
their  opponente  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Proponents  of  proportional 
voting  frequently  refer  to  three  alleged 
InsUnces  when  a  President  was  elected 
with  fewer  popular  votes  than  his  lead- 
ing opponent.  But  the  election  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  1824  was  the  result  of 
the  elections  being  thrown  into  the  Con- 
gress, which  also  would  have  happened 
under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31.  More- 
over, there  was  no  popular  vote  In  8 
SUtes.  and  no  unit  electoral  vote  in 
8  others:  so  this  is  hardly  an  exam- 
ple of  a  minority  President's  being  elect- 
ed under  the  present  system.  Similar- 
ly, the  election  of  Hayes  in  1876  was  the 
result  of  a  decision  along  political  lines 
by  a  special  electoral  commission  esUb- 
lished  by  the  Congress.  This.  too.  could 
have  occurred  under  any  of  the  pro- 
posed changes;  and  one  reason  for  lU 
occurrence  was  the  doubt  cast  on  the 
popular  vote  coimt  in  several  SUtes. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  yielded  to 
Mr.  GoLDWATER  f or  comment  on  another 
subject,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  the 
Recosd  under  the  appropriate  headline.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwates].-  I  merely 
wish  to  say  to  him  that  in  the  1948  elec- 
tion, under  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Texas  [Mr.  DamxLl  the  elec- 
toral vote  for  Arixona  would  have  been 
divided   2.1   to   1.8,   giving   Arisona   a 


balance,  on  the  electoral  college  margin, 
of  0  J  percent,  which  would  mean  that 
Arizona  would  have  had  very  minor  im- 
portance.   

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setto  that  no  matter  how  the  proposed 
ammdment  Is  written,  it  will  be  many 
years  before  Arizona  will  be  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  electoral  college;  and 
no  matter  how  the  amendment  is  writ- 
ten. I  think  it  will  be  many  years  before 
Arizona  consistently  goes  in  favor  of  the 
Republicans.  If  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusette  can  prepare  a  formula  which 
will  aid  those  of  us  in  Arizona  who  are 
Republicans,  I  shall  be  most  grateful  to 
him.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  almost  im- 
possible, however  desirable.    [Laughter.] 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  election  of 
Harrison  in  1888.  some  68  years  ago.  is 
a  true  example  of  a  President's  being 
elected  under  the  present  system  with 
fewer  popular  votes  than  those  of  his 
leading  opponent.  In  short,  what  the 
committee  report  calls  the  "minority 
President  evil"  occurs  at  a  rate  of  once 
every  175  years — hardly  cause  for  an 
Immediate  and  drastic  change  which  the 
proponents  admit  will  not  even  do  away 
with  it. 

But  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
the  system  of  proportional  voting  will 
greatly  increase  the  likelihood  of  mi- 
nority Presidents.  Inasmuch  as  elec- 
toral votes  will  still  be  based  upon  con- 
gressional represenUtion,  rather  than 
on  voter  turnout,  thus  increasing  dis- 
proportionately the  weight  of  small 
SUtes  and  one-party  SUtes,  a  candi- 
date could  win.  for  example.  21  out  of 
40  million  votes  cast  in  the  large  SUtes; 
but  that  2-milIion-vote  lead  would  not 
net  him  as  many  electoral  votes  as  those 
his  opponents  would  receive  for  sweep- 
ing the  small,  one-party  SUtes  with  a 
lead  of  considerably  less  than  2  million 
popular  votes.  The  simplest  example 
is  the  hypothetical  case  of  two  SUtes, 
each  having  24  electoral  votes.  In  SUte 
A,  4  million  popular  votes  are  cast,  with 
the  Republican  candidate  obtaining 
three-fourths  of  the  vote.  In  SUte  B, 
2.4  million  votes  are  cast,  and  the  Re- 
publican candidate  receives  one-eighth 
of  the  vote. 

In  the  two  SUtes  cc»nbined.  the  Re- 
publican candidate  has  a  popular  vote 
majority  of  3.3  to  a  vote  of  3.1  million 
for  the  Democratic  candidate.  Under 
the  present  system  each  candidate 
would  get  24  electoral  votes,  but  under 
the  pnHwrUonal  voting  ssrstem,  as  set 
out  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31,  the 
Democratic  candidate  would  receive  27 
electoral  votes,  with  21  for  the  R^ubli- 
can  candidate. 

Using  the  figures  on  page  24  of  the 
report,  suppose,  in  1948.  the  Nation  had 
consisted  of  7  SUtes,  namely.  Connecti- 
cut, New  Yoiic,  New  Jersey.  Michigan. 
Pennsylvania.  Indiana,  and  Georgia. 
Mr.  Dewey  would  have  won  the  first  6 
named,  and  Mr.  Truman  would  have 
won  only  Georgia. 

In  the  7  SUtes  combined  Mr.  Dewey 
had  a  majority  of  some  192,000  votes. 
Under  the  present  system  he  would  have 
won  the  election  as  a  "majority"  Pres- 
ident, with  130  electoral  votes  compared 
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^HXb.  tl  for  lir.  Tinman.  Bat  under 
BtJMite  Jtolnt  ReMdntlan  31  Ifr.  Truman 
would  have  won  6  Bfcatae  la  the  tajpo- 
thetteal  7-8Ute  eleetton  aa  a  "minority* 
President,  by  getting  71.4  deetoral  votes 
to  lir.  Dewey^  80.S.  lir.  Truman's  mar- 
gin for  winning  1  eomparatlvely  small 
one-party  State  would  have  been  great- 
er than  Dewey's  entire  electoral  vote 
margin  for  winning,  by  a  much  larger 
popular  vote.  6  large  but  more  closely 
divided  mates. 

Mr.  CABI  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KKNNKDY.    I  jrleld. 

Mr.  CASK  of  New  Jersey.  That  fflus- 
tratlon  1b  a  most  striking  one.  How- 
ever, I  point  out  that  that  group  of 
States  Includes  only  <me  of  the  many 
one-party  States.  When  we  multiply 
that  factor  by  10  or  11 — as  there  are 
at  least  that  number  among  the  South- 
em  States— plus  some  Republican  States 
In  the  North,  to  increase  the  multiplier, 
we  can  easily  see  what  the  effect  Is  in 
destroying  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  majority  oi  the  peoirie  of  the 
country^ 

Mr.  KBQfBDT.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  because  of  the  small  turnout  in 
the  one-party  States,  particularly  In  the 
South,  a  much  anaUer  number  of  ptquu- 
lar  votes  Is  requlied  in  the  South  to  win 
an  electoral  vote  than  Is  the  case  in  New 
Jersey,  Caltfomla.  Massachusetts,  or 
Oamieetlctit.  So  that  system  gives  a  tre- 
aendous  advantage  to  the  one-party 
States  with  a  low  turnout,  over  the  more 
populous  States  of  the  North.  Anyone 
who  says  that  a  more  accurate  result 
would  be  obtained  under  the  proposed 
new  system  is.  in  my  opinion,  mistaken. 

Mr.  LANOER  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
•tand  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  say  that  the  will  of  the 
psopto  was  not  considered? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  pointed 
out  that  this  was  a  rery  striking  example 
of  how  the  will  of  the  people  would  be 
defeated  by  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  LANOER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  wishes  to  say  that  the  will 
of  the  people  li  not  expressed.  The  fal- 
lacy of  the  argtmient  made  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  that 
the  people  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
candidates.  The  way  the  procedure  is 
rigged  now,  a  group  of  Reputdlcans  meet 
In  a  smoke-flUed  room  and  select  some 
candidate.  A  group  of  Democrats  meet 
In  a  smoke-filled  room,  and  they  select 
a  candidate.  The  people  are  not  con- 
sulted, as  they  would  be  In  a  direct  pri- 
mary. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGKR.    Just  a  moment. 

The  two  candidates  are  chosen,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  told. 
"Take  your  pick.  One  Is  as  bad  as  the 
other,  but  you  may  vote  lor  either  one 
you  chooee.** 

m  a  primary  there  Is  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Tiiftk  Ur.  Dewey,  and  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower could  not  an  have  been  on  the 
baUot.  as  weU  as  the  Senator  from  Wls- 
consm  [Mr.  Wnsr),  If  be  wanted  to  run. 


or  any  other  RepnWIrsn  Senator  or  Bep- 
ressntatlve  in  Congress.  The  people 
would  have  gone  to  the  poUa  In  a  primary 
In  June,  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
would  have  expressed  their  wiU  as  to 
whom  they  wanted  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  President. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr  KsrAWsal.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Basklxt]. 
and  Oovemor  Stevenson  would  all  have 
been  on  the  ballot  The  Democrats  of 
the  country  could  have  said.  "We  want 
Mr.  Kcmmnr  for  President."  or  "We  want 
Mr.  KiFAUvn  for  Preftident.'*  The  will 
of  the  people  is  entirely  ignored  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  WILE7.  What  happened  in  Mln- 
nesota  yesterday? 

Mr.  LANOER.  The  poUUcians  met. 
and  they  were  for  Stevenson.  The  com- 
mon people  met  yesterday,  and  they 
reversed  that  decision. 

A  small  group  in  either  a  Democratic 
or  a  Republican  convention,  composed 
of  pohUclans  and 
heelera.  in  a  great  many 
selects  the  candidate  for 
Under  the  provisions  of  my  substitute, 
the  Republican  people  of  the  country 
would  decide  which  SepubUean  they 
wanted  on  the  ticket,  and  the  Demoeratle 
people  of  the  country  would  daelds  which 
Democrat  they  wanted  on  their  tieket 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  Is  a  good 
way  to  choose  United  States  Senators, 
RepreaenUtlveB  m  Congress,  and  gover- 
nors.  It  Is  a  proper  way  to  eieet  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtsa. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  the  Senator 
says  is  true  to  some  extent.  However. 
the  pending  measure  deals  only  with 
general  elections,  and  not  with  the  prob- 
lem of  primary  elections,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  other  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Htfr.  LANOER.  What  good  does  It  do 
to  deal  with  a  general  election  after  the 
3  candidates  are  nominated  In  smoke- 
'  rooms?  They  are  handplcked.  I 
thar  a  few  years  ago  the  Senator 
MajsacbusetU  would  never  have 
vbted  for  J*9.  Morgan's  lawyer  to  be  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  would  never  have  selected 
him.  He  was  toUlly  unknown.  Yet  J. 
P.  Morgan's  lawyer  was  selected  to  be 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  always  thought  that 
Oscar  Underwood  would  have  been  a 
better  candidate. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  believe  that  in  a  pri- 
mary he  would  have  been  the  choice. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  This  Is 
really  a  bit  off  the  subject,  although  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and  I  know 
it  is  considered  to  be  of  great  importance 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I 
really  must  enter  a  slight  protest  against 
the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  a  system  of  elections  of  national 
officeholders  in  this  country  without  the 
interposition  of  a  party  system,  and 
without  the  display  of  party  responsi- 
bility in  the  selecUon  of  candidates. 
There  would  be  absolute  chaos  If  Indl- 


viduak  by  the  doaen  or  by  the  hundred 
were  to  have  their  names  placed  upon  a 
ballot  In  a  primary  for  either  party, 
without  action  by  that  party's  oOclal 
machinery  for  the  purpoee  of  "*«^»«g  a 
wise  selection  of  candidates. 

While  the  system  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator Is  undoubtedly  accustomed,  may 
woi^  wen  In  a  State  the  slas  of  his  State, 
particularly  In  the  case  of  a  man  like 
him.  who  for  a  generation  or  more  haa 
been  a  great  public  flgxire.  such  a  sys- 
tem would  not  work  in  my  State.  It 
certainly  would  not  work  In  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  whether  or  not 
he  was  nominated  in  a  primary. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  We  have  a 
primary  law  in  New  Jersey.  It  Is  an 
open  primary.  We  think  very  highly  of 
It.  In  my  opinion  It  Is  nsost  useful  as 
a  safety  vahre.  if  there  Is  any  question 
of  chicanery  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
party  orgaalaation.  But  I  know  per- 
fectly wen  that  without  party  leader- 
ship hi  New  Jersey,  or  In  any  other 
SUte.  man  or  large,  there  would  be 
merely  a  eontest  among  those  who  were 
able  to  get.  from  whatever  source,  the 
resources  neceeaary  to  conduct  a  state- 
wide campaign.  Such  a  sjfstem  would 
enUrely  exelude  people  of  modest  Bssans 
from  entering  poUties  on  thto  level, 
which  would  certainty  be  a  most  unde* 
sirable  result. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  make  one 
point  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the  Daniel 
proposal  would  be  on  the  large  SUtea. 
I  think  the  point  is  made  meet  dear  by 
the  1M4  election. 

Twelve  Southern  States,  polling  a  vote 
of  5,009,000.  showed  a  plurality  of  3.36S.- 
370  for  Roosevelt,  which  brought  blm 
ISO  electoral  votes,  and  none  for  bis 
opponent. 

A  proportional  dlvlsloo  would  have  eut 
his  lead  by  65.097  electoral  votes,  glvlnf 
him.  under  the  proportional  system. 
99.570,  with  33  879  for  Dewey,  and  4.44ft 
for  minor  candidates. 

The  five  States  with  the  largest  voting 
population,  aU  with  acUve  party  com- 
petition, cast  a  total  vote  of  30.131,500, 
returning  to  Roosevelt  a  plurality  of 
1,030,360.  which  gave  him  135  electoral 
votes,  to  35  for  Dewey,  an  advantage  of 
1 10.  A  proportional  division  would  have 
cut  the  lead  to  less  than  8.  The  point  Is 
made  that  that  would  have  given  the 
5  most  populated  States  a  margin  of  only 
about  8  electoral  votes.  The  southern 
margin,  with  a  voting  turnout  of  a 
quarter  of  the  5  top  SUtes.  would  be  60. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  in  the  case 
of  the  SUtes  with  the  largest  population, 
their  influence  would  be  almost  nil.  and 
that  it  would  make  the  influence  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  South  far 
greater  than  it  is. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yleU. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Just  yesterday  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  MassachusetU 
gave  iUustrations  of  SUtes  that  had  won 
by  a  fraction  so  far  as  the  result  In  the 
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rM  wmoeiaed  In  a  geneni  clee- 
tion.    

Mr.  KDINEDY.    That  li  correct. 

Mr.  LANOER.  What  good  te  It.  for 
examine,  for  a  RepubUean  in  Missis- 
sippi to  go  to  the  polls?  Of  course,  a 
great  many  people  In  the  United  Statea 
do  not  bother  to  vote  at  the  general 
election.  Take,  for  example,  the  people 
in  the  gaUery  today.  Not  one  of  them 
voted  for  Klswihirwei  or  for  Stevenson. 
Some  of  them  may  have  thought  they 
had  voted  for  either  candidate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  voted  for  electors, 
who  went  Into  a  smoke-filled  room  and 
selected  the  man  of  their  choice.  The 
only  choice  that  existed  m  the  ilhistra- 
tion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
MassachusetU  was  the  choice  between 
Dewey  and  Roooevelt  There  may  have 
been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  may  have  wanted  to  vote  for  some- 
one else.  Why  should  not  the  Republi- 
cans have  an  opportuni^  In  a  primary 
to  elect  the  person  the  party  wanU  to 
have  rxinfor  Presidoit? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  proposal  Is 
worthy  of  consideration,  but  It  Is  not 
before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  am  tnquhring  of  the 
distlngulBhed  Senator  along  that  line  be- 
cause there  Is  such  a  proposal  at  the 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator's  pro- 
posal Is  for  a  general  election.  It  does 
not  provide  for  a  direct  primary  In  every 
State,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Yes;  It  provides  for 
national  primaries. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  also  for  a  na- 
tional election? 

Mr.  LANOER.  It  provldea  for  direct 
primaries  m  June.  The  argument  made 
by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
(Mr.  Cask},  does  not  app^  to  my 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  us  aaramc  that 
there  were  •  or  9  candidates  In  June. 
How  would  that  repreeent  a  better  sys- 
tem of  selecting  a  top  candidate,  who 
might  get  only  30  percent  of  the  vote? 

Mr.  LANOER.  Which  would  the  Sen- 
ator rather  have,  8  or  9  Bwn  running,  as 
In  the  ease  of  the  primaries  for  governor 
and  Senator,  with  the  people  electing 
the  man  they  want,  or  to  have  some  poli- 
ticians get  together  and  say,  "We  want 
John  Jeqes  for  governor"? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  aU  due  respect 
to  the  Senator.  I  do  not  believe  that  his 
propoaal  for  a  primary  ef  that  kind 
wouM  produce  any  better  result  than  we 
have  now.  The  present  system,  after  all. 
has  produced  Theodore  Roosevdt. 
Franklin  Rooaevdt.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes.  Dwight  Bleenhower.  Adial  Ste- 
venson, and  a  great  many  other  men  of 
talent  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  basic 
problem,  however,  because  what  would 
happen  under  the  Senator's  proposal 
would  be  that  there  would  be  7  or  8  can- 
didates, and  the  top  man  might  get  only 
18  percent  of  the  votes,  and  the  other 
candidates  probably  would  get  13  or  9  or 
9  or  1  percent.  Under  that  system,  how 
would  we  know  who  is  the  real  choice? 

Mr.LANOER.  What  the  Senator  says 
Is  the  argument  that  was  made  when 
Oeorge  Norris  advocated  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  Senators.  Instead  of  havlnir  them 
elected  by  State  legtatatures.   The  legis- 


lature In  B7  State  went  Into  session  for 
00  daya.  sometimes,  irtien  it  had  to  select 
a  person  f  cv  the  Senate,  azkl  the  great 
argument  in  the  legWature  then  was. 
"Who  should  be  our  senator?"  That 
was  the  prevaOlng  Issus.  The  issue  al- 
ways was.  "Who  would  be  the  United 
States  Senator?"  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  people  electing  United  States 
Senators  now.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  MassachusetU  wlU  agree  with  me 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  frcmi  North  DakoU  on  that. 

Mr.  LANOER.  We  are  getting  just  as 
good  Senators  as  previously. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.LANOER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  getting  better  Senators  under  the 
present  system  of  having  the  people  se- 
lect the  man  they  want  to  represent 
them  hi  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  We 
have  been  geUlng  men  like  Bob  La  Fol- 
lette.  Oeorge  Norris.  and  Bob  Taft. 

I  believe  the  American  peoide  can  be 
trusted  to  select  the  best  man.  when 
they  get  a  chance  to  do  It.  and  when 
we  get  rid  of  the  political  machines  that 
pick  out  the  man  who  is  susceptible  to 
the  whlnw  and  wishes  of  the  machines 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KBNNEZ3T.    I  ylekL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Perhaps  ttitfe  Is  some 
misunderstanding  about  the  election  of 
delegates.  In  my  own  State  delegates 
are  selected  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  AprlL 
They  are  delegates  for  a  particular  in- 
dividual, both  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  on  the  Republican  ticket,  who  they 
believe  should  be  named  ki  the  conven- 
tions. For  esami^.  Resident  Bsen- 
bower  had  to  agree  to  be  a  candidate 
before  his  name  could  appear  on  the 
ballot.  In  addition  te  ml  name,  there 
could  be  perhaps  a  down  other  names. 
Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  It  is  a  pretty 
good  merhanlsm.  If  a  person  wante  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  he 
must  get  delegates  In  the  SUte.  In  that 
way  the  delegates  have  the  direction  not 
oni^  of  the  people,  but  of  the  candidate 
also.  At  the  present  time  the  candi- 
dates are  Eisenhower  sBd  also  3  or  3 
other  gentlemen,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
In  other  words,  it  requires  the  action 
of  the  electors  plus  the  action  of  the 
one  who  wanU  te  be  the  candidate. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
a  perfect  mechanism  with  which  to  get 
an  expression  of  the  people  before  the 
delegates  go  to  the  national  conventions. 
As  I  understand,  most  of  the  States  have 
similar  medmnlsms  in  effect.  In  the 
conventions  the  delegates  win  vote  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  given  by 
the  electorate  of  the  SUtes  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  individual  a^io  wante  to 
be  President. 

Mr.  LANOBt  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Has  the  SosatcMr  ever 
seen  a  ballot  in  New  Yock  State? 

Mr.  wmnr.    I  do  not  beUeve  I  have. 

Mr.  LANOER.  In  the  last  general 
ejection  to  New  Yotk  State  there  were 
385  ddegates  on  the  baBot  I  do  not 
know  how  any  person  in  New  York  State 


could  find  out  which  delegates  were  for 
a  particular  candidate.  The  Rqjublican 
martitne  and  the  Demoeratle  wy<**"f 
merely  made  im  little  irieoes  of  paper 
wtath  gave  directions  to  the  voters: 
"Vote  for  these  peaide." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  widi  to  dte- 
cuss  the  Senator^  plan  in  detail,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  omrhide  with  this  part 
of  my  presentation.  However,  I  believe 
that  fab  plan  woidd  result  In  the  devel- 
opment of  f  avmite  stms  In  many  States, 
and  bringing  forth  minority  «^»w4|4nt«i 
b;  eadi  party.  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
would  get  better  candidates. 

Naturally  we  are  very  anxious  to  get 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  in  our  efforte  to  oivoee  the 
Mundt-Coudert  Irian  or  the  DanAel-Ke- 
fauver  plan,  which  would  be  a  step  away 
from  direct  elections. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Of  course  I  do  not 
know  what  I  win  do.  because  I  am  very 
unpredictable.  [Laughter.]  I  might 
even  come  around  to  supporting  the  Ben.' 
ator's  measure. 

Mr.  WII2Y.  That  sounds  to  me  like 
an  admission. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  the 
remark  of  the  Sfiiator  fran  North  Da- 
koU should  be  stricken.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  should  say  that  about  a 
Senattn*.    [Laughter.1 

Mr.  LANCXER.  However.  I  cannot 
Imagine  voting  for  the  pUn  propoeed. 
when  I  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  In 
1963.  if  Adlai  Stevenson  had  had  1.190.- 
000  more  popular  votes  in  the  Solid 
South,  tmder  the  proportional  system, 
be  would  have  been  elected  by  a  narrow 
electoral  margin,  even  though  Elsen- 
hower stin  wouM  have  had  a  nationwide 
popular  margin  of  more  than  I  milllOB 
votes. 

Mr.LANOSB.  Mr.  President  wffl  the 
Senator  from  MassachusetU  jMA  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  aJBINEUY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Did  the  dlstinguiehed 
Senator  from  MassachusetU  see  over 
television  the  conventicm  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Partyr 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  was  there. 

Mr.LANOER.  The  Senator  from  IQi- 
nols  stood  there  over  an  hour  before  be 
was  acoorded  the  courtesy  of  being 
called  to  the  platform. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is  here  and  may  want  to  com- 
ment on  that.  But  I  wiU  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  convention  in  1953  made  the 
light  ehoioe. 

Mr.  LANC^Ot.  Of  course,  men  <U8- 
agree  on  that.    He  was  not  elected. 

Mr.  KSNNEUtT.  The  reason  for  my 
stetement  a  few  momento  ago  was  ttiat 
one  Sectoral  vote  in  MtMiswippi  repre- 
sented, in  1953,  less  than  36,000  vovnSMT 
votes,  while  I  electoral  vote  in  minols 
r^;»esented  nearly  106,000  popular  votes. 

Mr.  LANOER.  The  Senator  did  not 
get  my  point.  Who  selected  the  candi- 
date? The  point  is  that  candidates  are 
selected  by  a  bunch  of  polttirianw  in 
smoke-flUed  rooms.  Ttuy  are  not 
diosen  by  the  people.  When  the  Sena- 
tor ran  for  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  he 
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choaen  in  a  lulmary  election,  was  he 
Inot? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Yes. 

Mr.  LANOER.  He  might  have  had  a 
conTentlon  that  was  rigged  against  him. 
I  could  not  be  elected  dogcatcher  if  we 
had  a  convention. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  not  discussing 
the  primary  plan;  that  Is  not  before  us 
now. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  Is  beg- 
ging the  question,  because  the  people 
have  to  vote  In  a  general  election  for  the 
men  put  up  by  the  two  political  ma- 
chines. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts jrleld? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Would  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  add  to  the 
two  groups  he  has  already  mentioned, 
namely,  the  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  which  appar- 
ently had  a  smoke-fUled  room  also? 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  put  them  all  together, 
in  any  convention.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers of  a  party  ought  to  select  their  can- 
didates. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
conclusion  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31  would  give  us  more,  not  fewer,  mi- 
nority Presidents  need  not  rest  on  hypo- 
thetical cases.  For  if  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 31  had  been  in  effect  throughout 
our  history,  it  would  have  elected  one 
majority  President — Cleveland  instead 
of  Harrison — in  1888,  in  the  only  case 
where  the  present  system  resulted  in  a 
minority  President.  But  offsetting  this 
one  case  are  three  elections  in  which 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  would  have 
given  us  three  minority  Presidents  in- 
stead of  the  three  majority  Presidents 
who  took  office.  In  1880.  under  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31.  Hancock  would  have 
defeated  Garfield  in  the  electoral  vote 
while  losing  the  popular  vote.  In  both 
1896  and  1900  Bryan  would  have  become 
President  by  virtue  of  his  electoral  votes 
under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31.  instead 
of  McKinley.  who  won  the  popular  vote. 
In  all  three  of  these  cases,  and  in  the 
single  case  where  a  majority  President — 
Cleveland — would  have  been  elected  at 
the  same  time  as  a  Republican  House  of 
Representatives — a  difficulty  which  has 
never  occurred  under  the  present  system. 
We  have  had  Presidents  face  Congresses 
controlled  by  the  opposition  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  terms,  but  never  at  the  very 
beginning. 

In  addition,  as  the  report  mentions,  a 
different  use  of  the  term  "minority  Presi- 
dent" refers  to  those  who  fail  to  get  a 
majority — greater  than  50  percent — of 
the  popular  vote  although  winning  by  a 
plurality  over  their  other  opponents,  a 
result  which  is  not  infrequent  when 
there  are  more  than  2  strong  candi- 
dates. Although  this  is  not  inherently 
evil.  Its  effects  on  the  prestige  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  respect  and  unity  of 
the  Nation  are  obvious.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31,  by  stimulating  the  mul- 
tiplication and  growth  of  splinter  party 
movements  would  almost  certainly  result 
in  this  kind  of  "minority  President"  in 
practically  every  election. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  •Minority 
Presidents"  should  concern  not  only  the 


popular  Tote  but  the  electoral  vote. 
And  here  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
report,  which  complained  on  page  10 
of  one  minority — popular  vote — Presi- 
dent in  75  years,  admits  on  page  21: 

It  must  b«  expected  that  comparatively 
few  candidates  (except  In  true  landslldea) 
wtll  receive  a  clear  majority  of  electoral 
votes  under  the  proposed  system. 

This  Is  a  serious  admission — and  It  Is 
not  made  less  serious  by  the  companion 
proposal  to  throw  the  election  into  Con- 
gress every  time  the  leading  candidate 
fails  to  get  40  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote.  In  short,  a  supposed  "evil"  al- 
most never  existent  under  the  present 
system,  a  minority  President,  will  ocur 
time  and  time  again — in  terms  of  both 
popular  and  electoral  votes — under  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  31. 

Second.  Under  the  proportional  voting 
system,  splinter  parties  would  l>e  greatly 
encouraged.  At  present,  various  minor- 
ity pressure  groups  are  discouraged  from 
forming  their  own  party  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  ever  winning  any  electoral 
votes  by  carrying  a  State,  and  by  the 
futility  of  obtaining  50  percent  of  all  the 
electoral  votes  in  order  to  win.  They 
thus  find  it  necessary  to  work  within 
the  two  major  parties,  moderating  their 
own  narrow  policies  to  fit  the  party 
structure.  Thus  the  American  prefer- 
ence for  moderation  instead  of  extremi- 
ties is  continued. 

But  the  proportional  voting  sirstem 
would  enable  any  number  of  parties  able 
to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  its  own 
adherents  within  a  single  State  to  obtain 
official  electoral  vote  recognition  never 
before  possible;  and  by  awarding  them 
electoral  votes  it  will  give  to  such  splin- 
ter groups  a  new  power  they  may  use  to 
coerce  one  of  the  maior  parties  to  accede 
to  their  demands.  The  original  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31  reduced  to  40  per- 
cent the  required  proportion  of  electoral 
votes  a  winning  candidate  must  obtain. 
This  change  was  made  in  recognition  of 
the  increase  in  electoral  votes  going  to 
splinter  parties  under  the  new  system. 
But,  recognizing  the  dangers  in  provid- 
ing for  Presidents  to  be  elected  with  less 
than  a  majoritir  of  the  electoral  vote,  the 
proponents  reversed  themselves  in  the 
compromise  measure,  moved  the  elec- 
toral vote  requirement  back  to  a  major- 
ity— greater  than  50  percent — and  at- 
tempted to  meet  this  problem  by  speci- 
fying that  within  each  State  electoral 
votes  would  be  awarded  only  to  the  three 
top  candidates. 

This  Is  a  subject  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  most 
haphazard  way  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution, which  should  be  amended  only 
in  cases  where  there  is  need.  To  under- 
take to  do  it  by  suggesting  amendments 
on  the  floor  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  to 
amend  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.      I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Has  It  not  been  the 
practice  for  a  bunch  of  men  in  a  smoke- 
filled  room  to  say.  "We  will  name  this 
man  to  the  Supreme  Court;  we  will  name 
this  fellow  Secretary  of  Agriculture,"  and 
they  divide  up  all  the  ofiOces  they  want  to 


fUl.  without  the  people  being  consulted 
at  all? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  that  the  way 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated?  Did 
he  not  promise  Pennsylvania  that  Simon 
Cameron  would  be  either  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  Secretary  of  War,  and 
did  he  not  promise  New  Jersey  that 
William  L.  Daton  would  have  a  leading 
place? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Speaking  of  Simon 
Cameron,  Stanton  said.  "It  is  true  that 
Simon  Cameron  would  not  take  a  red  hot 
stove."  Lincoln  repeated  that  to 
Cameron,  who  objected  to  the  state- 
ment. Lmcoln  later  said.  "In  my  opin- 
ion, he  would."  So  concessions  were 
made  at  that  time  by  one  of  our  great 
Presidents. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows,  the  State  of  Montana 
has  a  small  delegation  at  a  national  con- 
vention. Can  the  Senator  name  one 
man  from  Montana  who  has  ever  been 
appointed  an  ambassador  or  who  has 
ever  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  or  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  can  name  the  late 
Senator  Thomas  Walsh. 

Mr.  LANGER.  He  died  before  he  had 
a  chance  to  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  in  mind 
is.  in  reality,  not  Montana,  but  North  Da- 
kota, which,  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration, got  an  ambassador,  but  under 
a  Republican  administration  it  has  not. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  Montana 
has  a  traveling  ambassador,  and  America 
has  never  had  a  better  one.  I  refer  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MANsnxtDl. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  agree. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  think  aU  RepubUcans 
would  unanimously  vote  for  confirming 
his  nomination  for  such  a  post.  But 
North  Dakota.  Montana.  Arizona — they 
have  never  had  any  ambassadorships  or 
Cabinet  posts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Arizona  had  an  am- 
bassador within  5  years — Lewis  Douglas. 

B(r.  LANOER.  Arizona  never  had  a 
man  In  the  Cabinet.  Florida  Is  109  jrears 
old,  and  had  one  member  of  a  President's 
Cabinet.  It  happened  only  during  the 
Confederacy,  when  they  got  a  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  Jefferson  Davis.  Aside 
from  that  time,  they  have  not  had  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  listened  to  the 
st'ttistlcs  which  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  given,  and  I  wish  to  ask 
him  a  question.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  if  the  proposed  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted  and  were  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Constitution,  it  might  have 
very  serious  influence  in  creating  1  dom- 
inant party?  The  country  needs  2 
parties. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  My  opinion  is  that 
it  would  have  that  tendency.     If  the 
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DanM-Kefamrer  plan  were  put  into  ef- 
fect. I  brieve  It  would  help  to  make  the 
Republican  Party  a  minority  party.  If 
the  Mundt-Coudert  proposal  were  pot 
into  effect,  it  might  have  such  an  effect 
on  the  Democratic  Party.  Bo  I  think  the 
State  legislatures  will  make  the  choice, 
depending  on  which  party  it  will  help 
most,  and  not  reflect  the  desires  of  their 
people. 

Mr.  WILEY.  May  I  present  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Laxcxe] 
with  a  cigar,  so  that  he  can  join  with 
the  others  in  the  smoke-filled  room? 
ILaughter.l 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  Prof.  Rob- 
ert O.  Dixon,  who  is  professor  of  politics 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  after 
examining  the  statistics,  stated: 

The  proportional  plan,  by  present  evidence, 
carries  a  ttireat  of  injury  to  the  Republican 
Party. 

Professor  Sflva  who  made  a  most  de- 
tailed study  of  the  election  statistics 
which  appears  in  the  American  Political 
Science  Review  for  March  1950.  states: 

After  examining  the  statistics  from  1880 
to  1048.  the  Lodge-Oossett  pl&n.  which  was 
the  predecessor  of  the  Lodge -Kef  auver  plan, 
would  have  benefited  the  Democrats  at  the 
expense  of  the  Republicans. 

The  fact  Is  that  it  would  have  hel];>ed 
the  Republican  vote  only  in  those  years 
in  which  the  Democrats  won  the  elec- 
tion. The  electoral  vote  would  have 
been  closer,  but  it  woiild  have  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  win  in  the  years 
in  which  they  won. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  listened  with 
profit  to  everything  the  Senator  has 
said.  The  strength  of  America  is  in  hav- 
ing two  strong  poUtical  parties.  If  any- 
thing is  to  be  done  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  have  a  tenderly  in  any 
way  to  affect  that  setup,  either  by  creat- 
ing siHinter  parties,  or  by  making  one 
party  all-dominant,  we  would  not  be 
doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  took  a  very  keen  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  The  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts Just  before  the  recent  colloquies 
underscore  a  point  which  I  should  like 
to  pursue  a  little  further.  The  Senator 
pointed  out  that  the  proponents  of  the 
resolution  have  raised  from  40  percent 
to  50  percent  the  vote  which  would  be 
required  for  the  election  of  a  President 
in  the  electoral  college,  or  by  electoral 
votes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effect  of 
splinter  parties. 

As  the  Senator  has  suggested  so  well — 
and  I  wish  to  emphasize  it  again — a  re- 
sult of  that  kind  might  very  well  make 
it  very  difficult  to  get  50  percent,  and 
therefore  to  make  it  necessary  to  do  a 
large  amount  of  trading  with  splinter 
groups,  thereby  giving  them  weight 
which  they  do  not  now  have. 


Thus.  Instead  of  redoeinc  tbe  effect 
and  power  of  pressure  groups,  which  the 
^xmaors  of  the  proposed  legldation  have 
as  their  main  obJectlTe,  it  might  well 
have  the  opposite  result. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  com- 
pletely right  I  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  proportional 
plan  would  reduce  the  possibilities  of  the 
Republican  Party  wixming. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  reminded  me  of  it. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  strongly 
interested  supporter  of  Uie  Republican 
Party  than  the  late  Senator  Taft.  His 
view,  expressed  to  us,  was  clearly  to  the 
effect  that  the  plan  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  in  the  wrong  sense;  that  is 
to  say,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Repub- 
licans would  probably  need  about  53  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  in  (»tler  to  elect 
a  President.  Neither  party  should  have 
to  get  53  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in 
order  to  elect  its  candidate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems  to  me  the 
proportional  plan  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  Republican  Party, 
Because  of  the  weighting  of  the  State 
legislatures,  there  ia  a  possibility  that 
the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  could  be  ad- 
verse for  the  Democratic  Party,  because 
it  would  give  disproportionate  weight  to 
the  State  legislatures,  which  are  con- 
trolled by  rural  groups,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  be  Republican.  So  there 
would  not  be  a  better  reflection  of  the 
people's  will  under  either  one  of  those 
systems. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree  with 
the  statement  that  the  results  would  be 
highly  erratic.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  Senator's  comment  with  regard  to 
a  possible  advantage  to  the  Republican 
Party  under  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  is 
correct,  although  I  can  admit,  at  least, 
that  It  is  theoretically  possible.  The 
overweighting  of  the  Southern  States 
would  still,  I  think,  be  effective  under  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan. 

So  I  would  rather  reserve  Judgment  on 
whether  its  effect  would  be  as  the  Sena- 
tor says  it  would  be,  though  I  certainly 
concede  it  might  be.  The  point  is  that 
the  result  would  be  unpredictable,  and 
the  procedure  is  not  one  which  should 
lightly  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Referring  to  the 
original  amendment,  this  will  not  dis- 
courage splinter  parties,  each  of  which 
will  expect  to  be  at  least  the  third  highest 
vote  getter;  nor  will  the  third  highest 
party  necessarily  be  the  same  party  in 
each  State.  The  compromise  further 
compbcates  this  by  enabling  States  to 
adopt  the  district  system,  to  be  discussed 
subsequently,  whereby  any  niunber  of 
splinter  parties  might  obtain  one  or  more 
electoral  votes  from  Individual  congres- 
sional districts.  Thus  we  could  well  ex- 
pect to  see  a  Labor  Party  emerging  in 
Michigan,  a  Civil  Rights  Party  emerg- 
ing in  New  York,  a  States  Rights  Party 
emerging  In  South  Candina.  and  numer- 
ous others  entering  the  field.  The  two 
major  parties  would  have  serious  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote — and  they  would  be  forced  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  splinter 
groups  and  see  the  election  thrown  into 


the  Congress  wtere  the  wffl  of  Che  peo- 
ple could  be  completely  thwarted. 

Proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31  do  not  doiy  that  th^r  amendment 
would  pat  more  splinter  parties  on  the 
ballot  and  give  many  of  them  electM-al 
votes.  Can  they  deny  that  this  would 
result  In  confusicm,  disunity,  a  distor- 
tion ot  the  democratic  process  and  the 
two-party  system,  and  an  increase  in  the 
frequency  with  which  an  election  must 
be  decided  by  Congress,  with  all  of  the 
evils  that  accc»npany  that  mode  of  de- 
termination? Particularly  during  the 
current  generation  of  recurring  crises, 
we  should  not  try  to  acconunodate 
our  Federal-State  separation-of -powers, 
check-and-balance  Constitution  to  a 
multiparty  system.  This  country  has 
seen  more  than  100  splinter  parties  in  its 
history,  with  73  of  them  electing  one  or 
more  Members  to  Congress  or  nominat- 
ing a  Presidential  candidate.  The  two- 
party  system  made  necessary  by  the 
present  method  of  counting  electoral 
votes  has  made  it  impossible  for  these 
splinter  groups  to  break  down  our  elec- 
toral processes  as  they  have  in  other 
coimtries.  But  the  threats  to  our  po- 
litical stability  under  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 31  are  imknown  today  and  would 
be  unlimited  t<xnorrow. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yirfd. 

Mr.  LANQER.  How  could  it  possibly 
result  in  splinter  parties? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Because  the  electoral 
vote  of  each  State  goes  to  the  party  which 
carries  the  State.  Under  the  prcHiwr- 
tional  system,  the  electoral  votes  would 
be  divided,  based  upon  the  proportion  of 
votes  each  party  might  get  in  that  State. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 31  abolishes  the  electoral  college  en- 
tirely. There  would  not  be  an  electoral 
college.  The  I^ubllcans  would  be  vot- 
ing for  their^andidate  by  a  popular  vote, 
and  the  Democrats  would  be  voting  for 
their  candidate  by  a  popular  vote.  How 
could  that  procedure  result  in  splinter 
parties? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  would  still  be 
the  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  LANGER.  But  the  electoral  col- 
lege would  be  abolished. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  electoral  college 
would  be  abolished,  but  there  would  still 
be  the  propoitional  electoral  votes;  and 
the  votes  would  be  distributed  according 
to  the  relation  of  the  votes  cast  In  the 
State. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31.  after  election  day  in  No- 
vember, all  the  Republican  votes  would 
be  totaled,  and  all  the  Democratic  votes 
would  be  totaled,  and  the  one  who  re- 
ceived the  most  votes  would  be  elected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  means 
under  his  proposal,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  LANOER.    Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  not  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Well,  whatever  the 
number  of  it  is. 

Mr.  E^amEDY.  I  am  sorry;  I  was 
talldng  about  Senate  Joint  Resoliition  31. 
which  is  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
Senate,  the  Joint  resohiUon  introduced 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DamxLl. 
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Mr.  KBNMEDT.    I  yield. 

Itr.  DAMIEL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
reallM  that  under  the  present  system 
here  Is  the  Inoenttye  for  splinter  par- 
ies. In  that  If  splinter  parties  can  get 
tuffldent  votes  away  from  one  particular 
Mtrty  for  that  purpose,  they  would  enter 
he  fidd  tn  order  to  keep  the  party  which 
hey  are  opposing  from  getting  the 
plurality  yote? 

[  Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  there 
B  any  doubt  that  under  the  present  sjrs- 
Mm  splinter  parties  have  had  an  In- 
Buence.  and  In  some  cases  an  Influence 
dlsmroportlonate  to  their  numbers.  I 
do  not  dispute  that  point. 

My  only  point  Is  that  I  think  it  would 
ae  possible,  under  the  system  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  advocates,  to  have 
lisproportlonate  Influence:  and.  in  my 
opinion,  an  election  could  be  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  much  more 
frequently  than  the  splinter  parties  have 
fteen  able  to  do  it  in  the  past. 
[  Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachiisetts  realize  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  tried  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  it  could,  in  the  proposed 
lubstltute,  to  eliminate,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
lible.  the  splinter  parties? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  know  the  Senator  has  been  as 
much  concerned  about  that  phase  of  the 
problem  as  with  anything  else.  I  know 
iie  statement  which  he  made  in  com- 
mittee. My  own  feeling  was  that  the  40 
percent  proposal  was  probably  better 
Jian  the  50  percent  proposal  and  the 
reference  to  the  3  top  candidates.  I 
understand  how  the  proposition  could  be 
argued. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  imder- 
itands  that  when  the  sutetitute  was  pro- 
posed, in  the  proportional  section  of  the 
resolution  we  provided  that  only  the 
rotes  for  the  highest  three  candidates 
would  be  counted.    Does  he  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  was  done  specifl- 
;ally  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the 
possibility,  below  the  possibility  which 
[low  exists,  of  splinter  parties  control. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Suppose  there  were  a 
::ivil  Rights  Party  in  New  York,  which 
night  get  a  substantial  number  of  votes, 
»nd  there  were  a  States  Rights  Party  in 
k>uth  Carolina.  The  third-party  vote 
n  each  State  would  be  counted,  would  it 
lot? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  votes  for  the  top 
hree  candidates  in  each  State  would  be 
sounted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  why  I  say. 

hat  in  my  opinion  it  is  possible,  by  a  Ju- 

licloui  use  of  the  splinter  parties,  to 

hrow  the  election  into  the  House  of  Rep- 

:  esentatives  and    prevent    a    candidate 

:  rom  getting  50  percent  of  the  votes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Would  not  the  Senator 
tgree  there  is  more  of  a  possibility  of 
hat  happening  under  our  present  sys- 
em  than  there  would  be  under  the  pro- 
need  resolution  or  the  substitute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    No.    I  am  aware  that 

he  preeent  sjrstem  sometimes  permit 

I  plinter  parties  to  have  a  dlsproportion- 

I  te  Influence.     But.  In  my  opinion.  I 

'  hink  the  difficulty  would  be  compounded 


■•■? 


if  we  were  to  follow  the  procedure  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  studied  the  problem  very 
closely,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
amendment  would  do  the  very  thing  the 
Senator  has  in  mind,  namely,  discourage 
splinter  parties  in  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve the  substitute,  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
would  also  discourage  splinter  parties. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  proposal  would 
give  them  an  electoral  vote,  which  they 
do  not  get  today.  I  know  the  Senator 
thinks  they  affect  the  electoral  vote. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Certainly  I  do.  Did  not 
a  splinter  party  affect  the  election  in 
New  York  in  19487 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  it  did  affect  the 
election  there  in  1948. 

Mr.  DANIEL  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
third  party.  President  Tnmian  would 
have  carried  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  but  it  would 
also  be  possible,  tmder  the  plan  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  taking  the  1948  ex- 
perience, with  a  third  party  in  South 
Carolina,  in  New  York,  and  1  or  2  other 
States,  to  throw  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  almost 
happened  in  1948.  The  fact  is  that  In 
our  whole  history  we  have  had  an  elec- 
tion thrown  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives only  one  time. 

I  am  not  saying  all  right  is  on  my 
side  in  this  phase  of  the  discussion,  but 
neither  do  I  think  that  the  proposed  sys- 
tem is.  all  in  all.  as  satisfactory  as  the 
Senator  represents.  I  am  not  as  strong 
on  this  part  of  the  discussion  as  I  am  in 
other  phases.  If  nothing  else  results  but 
a  change  In  the  method  of  the  election  of 
the  President,  which  I  hope  will  be 
brought  about,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  have  rendered  a  great  public 
service,  because  in  1948  the  election 
could  have  been  thrown  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
Is  favoring  at  least  part  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am.  and  If  that  is 
accomplished,  the  Senator  will  have  ren- 
dered a  real  public  service. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.' JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  cor^scnt  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICIHl  (Mr.  Lahid 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  an- 
nouncement, which  will  take  Just  a  mo- 
ment. It  Is  the  plan  of  the  leadership  to 
have  a  call  of  the  calendar  on  Monday. 
I  hope  the  proponents  and  the  opponents 
of  the  pMidlng  Joint  resolution  will  try 
to  make  some  estimate  of  the  time  which 


wlU  be  necessary  for  a  discussion  of  the 
measure.  It  may  be  possible  during  this 
week  to  get  some  kind  of  agreement  to 
vote  on  a  specific  day  next  week. 

I  am  Informed  that  one  of  our  col- 
leagues has  a  speech  on  an  extraneous 
matter  to  make,  which  will  take  about 
4  or  5  hours  to  deliver,  and  he  plans  to 
deliver  that  speech  on  Friday. 

The  calendar  will  be  called  on  Monday. 
So  it  appears  that  there  is  very  little 
likelihood  of  getting  a  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing measure  before  at  least  Tuesday, 
and  It  may  be  even  later.  If  the  dlstln- 
gxiished  Senators  from  Massachusetts. 
Illinois,  and  Texas  will  give  some  thought 
to  the  matter.  It  may  be  that,  before  the 
week  Is  over,  we  can  agree  on  a  speciflc 
date  on  which  to  start  voting,  so  we  can 
accommodate  our  colleagues  who  are 
very  anxious  to  know  when  a  vote  might 
come  on  the  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Whatever  is  conven- 
ient is  satisfactory  to  me.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  a  speech  to 
make.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  a  speech  to  deliver.  Probably  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  desire 
to  discuss  his  amendment.  I  think  that 
with  those  addresses  made,  the  dlsciis- 
sion  would  be  pretty  well  completed.  I 
hope  to  be  through  my  discussion  within 
the  hour. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Today  Is 
Wednesday.  We  shall  have  Thursday 
and  Friday  to  dlscxiss  the  measure.  If 
we  could,  we  should  like  to  avoid  a  Sat- 
urday session.  Then  probably  an  hour 
will  be  spent  on  the  call  of  the  calendar 
Monday,  and  Senators  will  have  the  rest 
of  Monday  to  discuss  the  pending 
measure. 

Does  the  Senator  think  that  perhaps 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  would  be  a  suita- 
ble day  on  which  to  start  voting?  I 
should  like  to  consult  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  and  talk  to  other  Senators, 
but  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Texas,  who  are  very 
Interested  in  the  measure,  will  talk  to 
their  colleagues — and  I  shall  confer  with 
the  minority  leader— it  may  be  that  on 
Thursday  we  can  reach  an  agreement 
so  we  can  try  to  vote  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  so  Senators  who  want  to  be 
out  of  town  over  the  weekend  can  leave. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  give  us 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  would 
give  us  Thursday  and  Friday,  and,  if  the 
Senator  desires.  Saturday,  and  most  of 
Monday.  The  Senate  passed  163  bills 
on  the  last  call  of  the  calendar,  and  I 
think  35  more  have  been  placed  on  it 
We  should  complete  action  on  the  call  of 
the  calendar  in  30  minutes  on  Monday, 
so  that  the  Senate  would  have  almost  all 
day  Monday  to  discuss  the  pending  meas- 
ure. The  leadership  Is  willing  to  run  as 
late  as  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  if 
either  the  proponents  or  opponents  de- 
sire. 

My  only  reason  for  interrupting  the 
Senator's  very  able  speech  Is  that  many 
Senators  wish  to  make  plans  for  the 
weekend  and  the  early  part  of  next  week. 
I  am  not  one  of  the  Senators  who  needs 
to  make  those  plans,  but  if  we  could  all 
agree  we  shall  begin  voting  on.  say,  Tues- 
day, after  the  morning  hour,  and  work 
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out  a  satisfactory  time,  say  4  hours  on 
the  bill.  I  think  many  more  Senators 
would  be  in  attendance,  and  the  effec* 
tlveness  <A  the  debate  on  both  skies  would 
be  increased. 

I  do  not  desire  to  propose  the  unani- 
mous-conamt  agreement  now,  but  in  or- 
der ultimately  to  get  one.  we  have  to  start 
talking  about  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  sounds  satisfactory 
to  me. 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (8.  J.  Res.  31) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  .to  the  splinter  party  matter  and 
the  50  percent  requirement,  let  us  as- 
sume there  would  be  a  civil  rights  party 
in  New  York  which  would  receive  a  very 
substantial  vote,  a  very  substantial 
State  rights  party  vote  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Mississippi,  and  some  other  States, 
and  a  liberal  labor  party  vote  in  still 
other  States.  That  would  cut  down  the 
majority  votes  of  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  each  State,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  prevent  either  one 
from  getting  50  percent 

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  may  be  very  easy  to 
prevent  any  certain  one  in  a  State  from 
getting  50  percent  or  any  certain  one 
from  getting  a  plurality.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  splinter  party  can 
affect  the  whole  vote  in  the  State,  but 
under  the  system  we  propose  all  the 
splinter  party  could  get  would  be  its 
portion  of  the  vote  under  sections  1  or 
2,  or  the  congressional  district  it  carried 
under  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan.  In 
other  words,  today  the  splinter  party  can 
carry  the  entire  electoral  vot4;  of  the 
State  or  throw  it  to  one  candidate  or 
the  other,  as  it  did  in  New  York  in  1948. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  can  throw  it  to 
either  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans, 
as  it  did  in  New  York  in  1948. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  could  throw  the  en- 
tire electoral  vote  of  the  State,  and  un- 
der our  proposal,  it  could  throw  only  its 
proportional  part  of  the  total  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  course  the  splin- 
ter party  does  not  throw  it.  because  the 
total  vote  is  made  up  of  many  different 
elements,  of  which  the  splinter  party 
vote  is  Just  a  fraction.  If  500.000  of  the 
voters  say  they  prefer  a  third  candidate, 
the  practical  effect  is  to  put  the  Repub- 
licans in. 

Mr.  DANIEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  they  are  only 
one  of  many  groups  which  go  to  make 
that  decision.  Therefore.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  decided  the 
election,  any  more  than  to  say  any  of 
the  other  elements  making  up  the  total 
vote  decided  the  election. 

Mr.  DANIEL  But  if  there  is  a  civil 
rights  party  in  New  York,  and  if  it  re- 
sults In  taking  a  certain  number  of 
votes  away  from  the  votes  ordinarily 
cast  in  New  York  by  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  that  would  result  In 
having  the  Republican  Party  get  all  of 


New  Yocfc's  is  electoral  votes,  under  the 
present  sjTStem. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  DANISi.  Under  the  system  the 
Senator  from  Texas  proposes,  all  that  a 
splinter  party  could  accompllsh-H>ro- 
vided  It  was  the  third  highest  In  the 
total — ^would  be  to  get  Its  small  percoit- 
age  recorded  in  the  electoral  college; 
and  that  would  not  throw  the  total  vote 
of  the  State  for  either  one  candidate  or 
the  other.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  my  point  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  encour- 
age third  parties  in  all  the  important 
States — which  would  make  it  Impossible 
for  any  party  to  get  50  percent  of  the 
vote,  for,  after  all.  the  margins  are  very 
close,  anyway — and  the  election  would 
constantly  be  thrown  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives — ^which  has  happened 
only  once  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
to  me?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  for  I  believe  he  wishes  to 
comment  on  this  point.  ° 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Is  it  not  true 
that  under  the  present  system,  the  In- 
fluence of  a  splinter  group  is  indirect, 
and  the  influence  of  a  splinter  party  is 
negative,  namely,  that  since  the  splinter 
party  will  not  get  electoral  votes,  its  in- 
fluence at  best  is  negative;  and  failing 
to  get  electoral  votes,  the  formation  of 
a  third  party  or  a  splinter  party  is  dis- 
couraged, whereas  under  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  a  third  party 
or  splinter  party  would  get  positive  elec- 
toral votes,  and  therefore  would  receive 
a  nestegg  upon  which  it  could  build, 
and  thus  it  would  be  given  encourage- 
ment for  the  future? 

But  in  addition  to  all  that,  there  Is 
the  point  the  Senator  has  mentioned, 
namely,  that  the  splinter  party,  or  a 
series  of  them,  might  get  such  a  propor- 
tion of  the  votes  in  a  series  of  States 
that  neither  one  of  the  other  two  par- 
ties would  have  a  majority,  and  thus 
the  election  would  under  this  substitute 
amendment  be  thrown  into  the  Congress 
for  decision. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  New  York.  The  voters  in  New  York 
who  voted  for  the  Progressive  candidate. 
Mr.  Wallace,  in  effect  removed  them- 
selves, for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  from 
the  electorate;  they  wei*e  not  counted. 
So  the  election  was  really  decided  by  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats. 

Ui.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  says  they 
were  not  counted.  Actually,  were  they 
not  counted,  in  the  case  of  New  York? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    But  not  as  electoral, 
votes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  But  they  were  counted 
in  determining  that  the  total  electoral 
vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  would  go 
to  the  person  receiving  the  plvu-ality. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  DANIEL.  So  the  flrst  party — the 
one  whose  candidates  received  the  high- 
est votes — was  not  reflected  directly  in 


the  electoral  count,  and  neither  was  the 
second  highest  party— the  Democratic 
Party,  reflected  in  it. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DANIEL  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  think  we  should 
have  a  ssrstem  which  would  reflect  the 
votes  of  the  individual  voters  in  each 
State,  and  thereby  the  Individual  vot- 
ers of  the  entire  Nation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Soiator  from 
Texas  and  I  disagree,  because  I  want  to 
discourage  third  parties,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  want  to  give  than  recognition 
unless  their  strength  is  very  great.  My 
point  is  that  in  1948,  by  voting  for  Mr. 
Wallace,  such  voters  removed  themselves 
from  the  contest,  which  then  was  de- 
cided by  the  regular  Republicans  and 
the  regular  Democrats.  Therefore,  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Wallace  did  not  have 
their  votes  counted  as  electoral  votes, 
because  they  are  based  on  population. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  But  they  det«-mined 
how  the  electoral  votes  of  New  York 
went  tn  the  electoral  college. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  they  did  not; 
because  those  voters  took  themselves  out 
of  the  election. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts cannot  be  serious  in  saying 
that  their  votes  did  not  count  for  any- 
thing. The  Senator  has  already  con- 
ceded the  fact  that  the  splinter  party's 
effect  in  that  campaign  was  to  give  the 
entire  45  electoral  votes  of  New  York  to 
the  Republican  candidate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Only  on  the  assump- 
tion, which  some  make,  that  if  those 
voters  had  not  constituted  a  third  party 
whose  candidate  was  Mr.  Wallace,  they 
might  then  have  voted  with  the  Demo- 
crats, rather  than  with  the  Republicans. 
But  my  point  is  that  imder  the  present 
system  they  took  themselves  out  of  the 
election,  insofar  as  concerns  having  an 
effective  force  in  it;  and  thus  the  elec- 
tion was  decided  by  the  purely  Republi- 
can voters  and  the  piu-ely  Democratic 
voters. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  seems  to  me  they 
put  themselves  into  a  very  effective  po- 
sition, which  can  be  done  under  the  pres- 
ent constitutional  provisions. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  we  could  not  be  in 
greater  agreement  on  any  point  than 
we  are  on  the  point  that  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  discourage 
splinter  parties. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand. 
Mr.  DANIEL.  Our  purpose  is  simply 
not  to  deny  the  right  to  have  a  third 
party  in  this  coxmtry.  But  we  propose 
to  deny  a  fourth  party  or  a  fifth  party 
the  right  to  have  its  votes  counted  with- 
in the  same  State. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  that  we  shall  ever  reach  any  con- 
clusion by  arguing  this  matter  and 
tossing  it  back  and  forth;  but  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  know 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  shown 
in  its  report,  and  also  as  shown  by  our 
conclxisions  following  the  hearings,  felt 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posal now  under  conslderatl(m  we  would 
discourage  splinter  parties  more  than 
they  discouraged  under  the  present  con- 
stitutional provision. 
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lAc  BOLLASm.  Mr.  PrMldnt;  will 
tlw  BmaOar  ttom  MaMafCftnisetts  yield 
briefly  to  me? 
Mr.  KBNNIDr.  I  ytaid. 
Mr.HOIXAND.  I  was  pwtleulaily  in- 
tcrwtod  In  the  pari  at  tlw  stetement 
of  the  distlncalahed  Senator  from  Mas- 
— cbueetta  In  which  he  nid  that  in  the 
dectkm  o<  1M8.  the  Piu^eaaioe  Party's 
voters  were  counted— and  stating  that 
they  were  counted  because  they  voted 
for  Mr.  Wallaee  and  his  running  mate. 
I  wish  to  talk  the  distinguished  Senator 
tf  it  Is  not  actually  true  that  they  were 
not  counted  and  did  not  have  any  effect 
or  did  not  make  any  showing  in  ttie  tab- 
ulation of  the  electoral  vote,  and  that  by 
voting  for  a  third  party  they  completely 
eliminated  themselves  from  any  count. 
exeepC  from  the  satisfaction  of  going  to 
the  ballot  boxes  and  voting  for  a  lost 

cause.  

M^.  KENNEDY.    The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  HOUJ^ND.  So  it  is  a  fact  that 
by  voting  as  they  did.  they  are  not  rep- 
resented at  all  in  the  electoral  returns 
for  that  year. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HCXXAND.  And  that  is  the  sort 
of  sitnation  which  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  and  his  colleagues  pro- 
test against.  They  think  that  good 
American  votes,  regardless  of  how  they 
are  east,  shotild  have  some  effect  when 
the  electoral  returns  are  tabulated — but 
not  the  effect  of  throwing  the  entire 
electoral  vote  of  a  great  State,  such  as 
New  York,  depending  on  whether  they 
vote  for  the  splinter  party  candidate,  or 
whether  for  the  moment  they  vote  with 
the  Democrats,  or  whether  for  the  mo- 
ment they  go  over  to  the  Republican 
side,  "niat  is  the  sort  of  result  which 
causes  some  of  us  to  feel  that  some  elec- 
toral reform  such  as  the  one  suggested 
in  this  case  should  be  enacted,  because 
In  many  States  a  very  small  minority  has 
thrown  the  Mitire  electoral  strength  of 
the  State  to  a  particular  candidate:  and 
what  Is  worse  for  the  country,  at  least 
as  I  see  it— is  that  that  has  kept  in  a 
perpetually  uncertain  condition,  and 
sometimes  a  condition  of  timidity,  the 
Senators  from  the  States  where  so  small 
a  percentage  of  voters  by  throwing  their 
votes  aroimd  promiscuously,  have  to  a 
certain  extent  dominated  the  returns 
from  those  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  disagree  substan- 
tially with  the  Senator  from  Florida.  He 
states  that  the  minority  controls  the 
vote.  The  vote  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  different  groups,  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  decide  where  the  votes  of  a 
State  such  as  New  York  shall  go.  The 
electoral  vote  of  New  York  is  based,  not 
on  the  number  of  those  who  turned  out, 
but  approximately  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  of  New  York;  so  the  New 
York  voters  have  45  electoral  votes.  In 
1948.  the  third  party  voters  chose  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Wallace,  thus  they  eliminated 
themselves  from  consideration.  The  de- 
cision in  that  election  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  purely  Republican  voters 
and  the  purely  Democratic  voters:  and 
the  Republicans  won.  Therefore,  all  the 
electoral  votes  of  New  York  went  to  the 
ulUmate  winner.  That  is  the  system  I 
support,  because  I  believe  It  is  the  one 


whiefa   recognises   the    Importance   of 

State  lines. 

The  system  the  Senator  from  Florida 
UBu  about,  in  my  opinion,  would  bs  a 
strong  bk>w  against  the  rights  of  States 
in  tills  very  vital  field.  The  Senator 
from  FloridB  speaks  of  the  rights  o<  the 
dtiaens  of  New  York,  and  he  proposes 
the  making  of  an  attempt  to  equalize 
the  situation.  In  1948.  an  electoral  vote 
was  achieved  in  South  CaroUna  by  only 
17.000  voters,  while  In  California  168^82 
voters  were  required  for  an  electoral 
vote.  That  situation  would  be  un- 
ciianged.  because  they  would  still  con- 
tinue to  get  electoral  vot4»  on  the  basis 
of  population  plus  two  Senators,  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  turnout.  For  that  reason 
I  am  against  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  those  of  us  who  oome  from 
States  which  do  not  vote  heavily  in  the 
general  election  have  considerable  at 
stake  in  pressing  this  amendment,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  bring  out  a  much  heavier 
vote  in  the  general  election?  We  think 
it  would  result  in  much  gieater  partici- 
pation in  the  general  election  than  has 
been  the  case  heretofore,  if  there  were 
some  such  amendment — and  the  one  now 
pending  is  the  only  one  before  us — to 
preclude  the  basing  of  the  entire  electoral 
vote  of  a  State  upon  only  a  few  thousand 
votes,  whether  they  come  from  a  splinter 
minority,  or  whether  they  come  from  an 
actual  matching  of  strength  between  the 
two  great  parties. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  voters  turning  out  today.  In 
1952.  Florida  supported  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President.  It  lias  done  so 
in  the  past,  and  it  could  do  so  at  any 
time.  In  my  opinion,  the  present  system 
is  not  the  reason  why  the  Republican 
Party  is  not  stronger  in  the  South.  It  is 
because  the  people  of  the  South— with 
the  exception  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
possibly  the  State  of  Texas — simply  are 
not  interested  in  supporting  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

Let  me  quote  from  Prof.  Ruth  C.  SUva, 
writing  in  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Review.  She  has  gone  into  the 
subject  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
most  i)eople  have: 

The  Totlng  pattern  of  the  South  has  been 
remarkably  uniform  ever  since  the  demise 
of  the  reconstruction  regimes.  Sven  If  one 
compares  the  primary  vote  in  the  South  to 
the  general  election  vote  In  the  other  37 
States,  the  number  of  southerners  going  to 
the  polls  Is  relatively  low.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  In  the  South  as  a  whole,  participation 
In  a  presidential  election  la  usually  greater 
than  participation  In  the  largest  primaries. 
And  where  will  Republican  votes  come  from 
in  the  South?  To  expect  siich  miraculous 
results  from  mere  electoral  reform  is  attach- 
Ing  too  Uttl*  Importance  to  tilstorical.  social, 
economic,  and  political  factors. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  it  be  dlsUnctly 
understood  that  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  not  pleading  in  the  hope  of  creating 
a  stronger  Republican  Party  in  his  State. 
He  is  pleading  in  the  hope  of  creating, 
not  merely  for  his  State— be<:ause  his 
State  has  now  become,  in  many  respects, 
a  two-party  State— but  for  the  other 
States  which  have  not  assumed  that  con- 


dition, larger  partlclpatlan  tagr  their 
electors  in  the  determlnatton  of  great 
natianal  Issues. 

There  Is  another  point  of  view  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  hkc  to 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator.  It 
may  have  been  discussed  before  I  en- 
tered the  diamber.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  thinks  it  is  unsound  to  try  to 
eliminate  from  the  electoral  college  re- 
turns— as  is  true  under  the  present  sys- 
tem— those  sewral  mlllton  voters  in  a 
State  such  as  New  York,  our  greatest 
State  in  population,  who  happen  to  be 
on  the  minority  side  in  a  presidential 
election.  Does  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor feel  that  it  Is  sound  philosophy  to 
eliminate  those  several  million  voters 
who.  with  convictions,  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote,  as  it  happens,  on  the  minority 
side?  Does  the  Senator  believe  it  Is 
sound  philosophy  to  eliminate  them  en- 
tirely from  being  counted  in  the  electoral 
college,  simply  because  they  are  in  the 
minority,  in  a  State  with  large  popula- 
tion, whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  same  number  of  votes  may  per- 
mit the  pOing  up  of  a  tremendously 
greater  electoral  vote  in  totality  than  the 
electoral  vote  in  New  York?  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  is  sound  practice? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  have  previously 
said,  the  electoral  votes  of  New  York  are 
given  largely  on  the  basis  of  population. 
An  election  in  the  State  of  New  York  Is 
decided  on  the  basis  of  whichever  party 
receives  a  majority.  The  SUte's  elec- 
toral votes  go  to  that  party. 

The  pracUcal  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  on  the  State  of  New  York 
would  be  to  eliminate  New  York  as  an 
effective  influence,  even  though  it  has  a 
population  of  more  than  15  million.  In 
1948,  if  the  Daniel  plan  had  been  In  ef- 
fect, the  electoral  vote  of  New  York 
would  have  been  divided  21.2  electoral 
votes  to  21.6.  In  other  words,  the  msr- 
gin  was  0.4.  The  electoral  vote  of  the 
smaller  SUte  of  Texas,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  been  divided  15  elec- 
toral votes  to  5  electoral  votes  for  the 
Republicans,  giving  a  margin  of  10.  Un- 
der the  proposed  new  sjrstcm,  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  most  populous  State  in 
the  country,  would  be  far  less  important 
than  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  other 
States  which  have  been  one-party  States 
in  the  past.    I  do  not  think  that  is  fab-. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rteld? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  A  moment  ago  the  Sen- 
ator stated  that  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  State  of  New  York  went  to  the  party 
which  receives  the  majority.  Is  it  not 
more  accurate  to  say  the  party  which 
receives  a  plurality? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Is  it  not  true  that,  hi 
the  illustration  the  Senator  has  been 
using,  the  1948  campaign,  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  New  York  voted  against 
the  Republican  candidate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  majority  of  the 
people  of  New  York  who  voted  did  not 
vote  for  the  Republican  candidate. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  true;  yet  the 
Republican  candidate  ended  by  getting 
aU  45  of  the  electoral  votes  of  New  York. 
Does  the  Senator  think  that  is  fair? 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  is  fair  to  give  all  the  electoral 
votes  of  Georgia  to  one  candidate  when 
only  4^  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Georgia  goes  to  the  polls  in  an 
election?      

Mr.  DANIEL.  At  least  those  in 
Georgia  who  went  to  the  polls  had  their 
votes  expressed  in  the  electoral  vote. 
In  the  case  of  New  York,  the  majority 
of  those  who  actually  went  to  the  polls 
did  not  have  any  portion  of  the  electoral 
vote  assigned  to  them.  The  candidate 
with  a  minority — although  he  had  a 
plurality  of  the  vote — got  all  45  elec- 
toral votes.  It  does  not  seem  fair  to 
allow  the  vote  of  a  State  like  New  York 
with  45  electoral  votes,  to  go  to  a  can- 
didate who  does  not  receive  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  in  his  State.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  fair  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  divide  the  electoral  votes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  way  the  people  cast  their 
votes,  if  we  want  the  people  to  elect 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  what  is  at  stake  is  the  45  elec- 
toral votes  of  New  York.  The  people 
voted  in  the  greatest  number  for  a  cer- 
tain candidate,  which  in  this  case  was 
Mr.  Dewey.  The  State  of  New  York  had 
spoken,  and  the  45  electoral  votes  went 
tc  Dewey. 

What  the  Senator  wants  to  do  is  to 
break  up  tiie  vote  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  is  almost  evenly  divided, 
so  that  the  minority  vote  would  be  repre- 
sented in  the  electoral  vote.  The  result 
would  be  to  give  a  disproportionate  and 
wholly  unsound  Influence  to  one-party 
States. 

Bilr.  DANIEL.  If  New  York  is  divided 
almost  equally  between  the  two  political 
parties,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  way 
the  vote  of  New  York  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  electoral  college  We 
should  not  have  a  system  under  which, 
through  splinter  parties,  third  parties, 
and  other  means,  a  vote  is  expressed  in 
the  electoral  college  contrary  to  the  way 
the  people  voted.  In  New  York,  in  the 
example  the  Senator  has  been  using  the 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
New  York  was  never  represented  in  the 
electoral  college. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  might 
be  correct  if  we  were  talking  about  hav- 
ing a  direct  election  of  President,  and 
eliminating  the  extra  vote  given  to  the 
small  States  because  they  have  two 
Senators.  If  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate  were  a  proposal  to  provide  for 
direct  election  of  Presidents,  without 
counting  electoral  votes  based  on  popu- 
lation, but  based  upon  the  number  of 
people  who  voted,  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator.  What  the  Senator  advo- 
cates is  treating  the  various  States  as 
equal  in  some  respects,  but  not  in  others. 
If  the  Senator  would  divide  the  electoral 
vote  of  New  York  t>ased  upon  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  voted,  and  the  vote  of 
South  Carolina,  based  not  on  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Carolina,  but  on  the 
number  voting,  I  would  consider  the 
Senator's  argument  sound,  although  for 
reasons  which  I  gave  yesterday,  I  would 
not  support  it. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  would  not 
be  for  that  kind  of  proposal.  The  Sena- 
tor stated  yesterday  that  he  believed  that 


the  electoral  vote  to  which  each  State  is 
now  entitled  should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  KENNEHDY.  The  first  practical 
reason  which  I  gave  is  that,  under  the 
amendment  procedure,  every  State  has 
the  same  vote,  regardless  of  population. 
The  second  point,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, is  that  the  States  came  into  the 
Union  with  the  understanding  that  each 
would  have  two  Senators  and  two  auto- 
matic electoral  votes.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  would  be  unfair  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  game  at  this  time.  The  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  be 
valid  if  the  proposal  before  us  were  for 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  not  a  proposal  based  upon 
dividing  the  electoral  vote  of  a  State 
on  the  basis  of  the  popular  vote  of  the 
State.  Otherwise,  I  think  the  electoral 
vote  should  be  based  on  the  pluraUty  of 
votes  in  the  State. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Along  that  line,  may  I 
Just  say  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
felt  that  the  nearest  we  could  get  to  a 
direct  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  be  by  dividing  the  votes  in 
proportion  to  the  popular  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  theory  it  may 
seem  as  though  that  is  the  nearest  one 
could  get  to  such  a  result,  but,  in  prac- 
tice, the  result  would  be  just  the  oppo- 
site. Under  a  direct  election  plan.  New 
York  State  would  have  the  largest  in- 
fluence in  relation  to  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  not  agree  to  anything  like  that. 
Therefore  such  a  suggestion  goes  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  it  Is  desired  to  get 
a  larger  proportion  of  popular  voting  in 
the  southern  States,  in  which  desire  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Joins  the  Senator 
from  Florida — and  certainly  that  is 
needed,  because  in  the  1952  election  the 
percentage  of  the  population  which  voted 
in  the  State  or  Mississippi  was  approxi- 
mately 11  percent,  and  in  Texas  and 
Florida  it  was  around  26  percent  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  over  40  percent 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  an  aver- 
age for  my  State  of  Illinois  of  51  per- 
cent— if  as  I  said,  it  is  the  intention  to 
get  larger  participation  at  the  polls  in 
the  South — and  I  think  that  Is  greatly 
to  be  desired — is  there  not  a  much  more 
direct  and  more  satisfactory  way  of  do- 
ing that  than  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment? 

In  other  words,  would  it  not  be  easier 
to  accomplish  that  if  the  four  southern 
States  which  still  have  poll  taxes  in 
effect,  were  to  repeal  the  poll  taxes,  and 
if  the  extra-legal  pressures  placed  upon 
the  Negro  population  in  the  South,  which 
prevents  them  from  voting,  were  re- 
moved? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  that  the 
election  turnout  Is  extremely  low  in 
many  southern  States.  The  argximent 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  to  the  effect, 
I  believe,  that  that  situation  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  RepubUcans  In  those 
States  do  not  see  any  chance  of  winning, 
and  therefore  do  not  turn  out  on  elec- 
tion day.  However.  I  believe  there  Is 
more  to  it  than  that,  because  there  is 


also  a  very  small  tuinout  at  the  prl« 
maiies,  and  the  voting  as  a  whole  is  ab- 
normally low. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  one-party  Republican  States  of 
the  North — and  I  suppose  we  could  in- 
clude in  that  category  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Maine — 
there  is  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
population  which  votes  than  In  the  one- 
party  States  of  the  South?  That  in- 
dicates it  is  not  the  "winner  take  all" 
system  which  makes  for  discouragement 
to  voting  in  the  South,  but.  rather,  the 
poll  taxes  and  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  Negro  [>opulation  in  the  South. 
I  know  that  out  of  deference  to  our 
good  Southern  friends,  we  usually  skirt 
aroimd  the  issue,  and  do  not  mention  it, 
and  do  not  bring  the  skeletons  out  of 
the  closet.  However,  we  should  speak 
frankly,  because  this  is  a  very  important 
issue  so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned. 
I  believe  our  good  Southern  friends 
should  recognize  that  they  should  not 
say  that  the  low  participation  both  in 
the  primary  and  in  the  general  elections 
In  the  South  is  due  to  the  winner-take- 
all  system  or  to  the  unit  system,  but, 
rather,  should  place  the  responsibiUty 
where  it  largely  lies,  namely,  on  the  poll 
tax.  plus  the  noniegal  and.  I  think  in 
many  cases,  illegal  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  Negro  suffrage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Like  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I,  too,  do  not  Uke  to  leave 
any  skeletons  in  the  closet  with  respect 
to  a  discussion  of  the  poll  tax.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in 
Florida,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  remov- 
ing the  poll-tax  requirement  In  his 
State.  It  has  been  eliminated  now  for 
more  than  20  years  in  my  State,  as  I  re- 
caU. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  hi  effect  in  four 
States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  five  States.  It 
has  been  eliminated  in  Florida.  Fur- 
ther, Mr.  President,  accurate  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  generally  is  in  his 
quotation  of  statistics,  he  has  gone  badly 
wrong  on  his  statistics  with  respect  to 
the  participation  of  Florida  in  the  last 
election. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  the  table  before  him.  Ref- 
erence to  the  figures  will  show  that  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  majority  in  the  last 
election  in  Florida  was  a  vote  of  100,000, 
and  that  the  total  vote  cast  was  about 
1  million  votes.  With  a  population  of 
2,771,000,  Florida  had  a  paillcipation  of 
almost  40  percent.  Therefore,  although 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  always  well- 
meaning  and  generally  well-informed, 
he  has  in  these  two  particulars  strayed 
afield  so  far  as  Florida  is  concerned. 
The  Senator  from  Florida,  furthermore, 
does  not  mind  discussing  the  poll  tax. 
Before  the  Senator  from  Illinois  gets 

away 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  merely  wished  to 
get  my  sources  of  information. 
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lAr.  HCAXAND.  Tlie  Senator  from 
norUi*  wiahM  to  remind  tbe  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  Senator  from  Plor« 
Ida  has  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  inro« 
posed  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  eliminate  the  poll  tax  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting  in  Federal  elections.  He 
has  Introduced  such  a  proposed  amend- 
ment in  the  last  four  Congresses. 

He  has  been  very  hopeful  during  all 
that  period — and  during  all  that  period 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate — that  he 
might  have  the  great  assistance  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
sponsoring  such  an  amendment.  How- 
ever, up  to  this  moment  he  has  not  had 
any  cooperation  in  that  regard  from  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  have  endeavored  to  get  such  support. 
I  see  on  the  floor  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  fMr.  SparkharI. 
who  has  participated  in  that  effort.  We 
have  endeavored  to  get  the  support  of 
friendly  Senators  from  other  parts  of 
the  country,  inchiding  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  in  submitting  this 
great  question  for  decision  by  the  coun- 
try. 

In  that  effort  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  been  Joined  by  12  of  his  col- 
leagues from  other  Southern  States  in 
their  determined  effort  to  try  to  get  that 
reform  accomplished.  However,  for 
some  reason,  which  the  Senator  from 
FlfNTida  has  never  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
other  Democratic  Senators — and  Repub- 
lican Senators  also.  I  might  say — have 
not  been  willing  to  Join  us  in  that  bona 
fide  effort  to  bring  that  question  to  a 
head  and  to  get  the  amendment  adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  gone 
further  repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senato,  and  has  stated  that  he  would  go 
before  his  legislature  if  SMch  an  amend- 
ment is  submitted  to  the  States  for  deci- 
sion, in  an  effort  to  lend  any  help  that 
he  might  be  able  to  lend  in  getting  quick 
approval  of  such  an  amendment  by  the 
norida  State  Legislature. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
unwilling  to  discuss  the  issues,  and  we 
are  not  unwilling  to  deal  with  great 
issuesw  We  believe  that  any  plan  of  elec- 
toral-college determination  which  in  ef- 
fect knocks  out  of  the  compilation  mil- 
lions of  voters,  whether  they  be  from 
New  York  or  Illinois,  should  be  corrected. 
New  York  is  our  favorite  Illustration. 
because  it  happens  to  be  the  State  which 
has  the  heaviest  vote,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral milUon  votes  in  that  State  which 
are  found  on  the  minority  side  of  every 
race,  and  which  votes  are  in  effect  com- 
pletely knocked  out  of  consideration  in 
the  electoral  college. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  State 
which  is  so  very  well  represented  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Therefore  I  say 
that  any  program  which  in  effect  knocks 
out  of  consideration  the  votes  of  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens  should  be  cor- 
rected, or  at  least  should  be  changed  so 
that  the  result  would  be  more  reflective 
of  the  attitude  of  the  people  themselves. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  State  of  New 
York,  which  is  the  largest  State,  with  a 
population  of  15  million  people,  has  an 
electoral  vote  of  45  at  the  present  time. 
Under  the  plan  of  the  Senator   from 


Texas,  which  would  have  in  1948  sidlt 
the  vote  ai^  to  SlVb.  New  York  State 
would  be  less  pofwerfuL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Z 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  granted  his  request. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  Icmg  does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  expect  to  teke? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Three  or  four  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  no  objection, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  not  running 
away  when  the  Senator  from  Flm-ida  re- 
ferred to  my  getting  away.  I  was 
merely  trying  to  get  my  sources  of  in- 
formation. This  morning  I  went  over 
the  figures  of  the  percentage  of  popula- 
tion which  voted  In  the  various  States 
In  the  election  of  1952.  I  shall  put  the 
fitrures  into  the  Rscord  at  a  later  date. 
I  was  quoting  the  figures  from  memory. 

I  remember  that  in  Mississippi  It  was 
around  12  percent.  I  had  thought  it 
was  only  about  36  percent  in  Florida. 
If  I  am  incorrect.  I  shall  correct  the 
Rbcoud  tomorrow  morning  on  this  point. 

Secondly,  may  I  say — and  I  speak 
frankly  on  this  issue,  but  without 
animus,  and  with  only  feelings  of  per- 
sonal friendship  for  Senators  from  the 
southern  States — that  the  practice  in 
the  South  is  more  extralegal  than  illegal, 
through  the  poll  tax.  We  are  glad  that 
the  poll  tex  is  being  reduced  in  the 
South.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  getting  the  poll-tex  elimi- 
nated in  his  State.  I  think  it  was  first 
eliminated  in  North  Carolina.  I  think 
those  are  real  steps  forward.  But.  in 
the  main,  what  happens  Is  that  It  is  not 
healthy  for  Negroes  to  vote  in  the  South, 
particularly  in  rural  sections.  We  all 
know  that  to  be  the  fact.  There  Is  actual 
or  tacit  coercion,  and  that  keeps  the 
vote  down,  and  there  is  no  use  denying 
it.    We  may  as  well  face  it. 

It  is  true  that  Virginia.  Texas.  Ala- 
bama, and.  I  believe,  also.  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas— I  think  there  are  five  States  In 
all — which  still  have  the  poll  tax.  I 
have  favored  eliminating  the  poll  tax  by 
leeislation.  but  the  Senator  from  Florida 
proposes  a  constitutional  amendment. 
The  difficulty  with  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  that  13  States  refusing  to 
ratify  it  could  tie  up  the  amendment. 
And  there  are  13  Southern  States,  plus  4 
border  States  which  have  a  large  degree 
of  fellow  feeling  for  the  South. 

I  have  informally  said  this,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  pay  atten- 
tion  

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  listening  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  said  that  if  a 
large  number  of  southern  leaders  were  to 
make  an  agreement  that  if  an  amend- 
ment were  submitted  to  the  legislatures 
they  would  work  for  the  ratification  of  it, 
it  would  be  a  great  step  forward. 

If  we  could  get  101  southern  leaders  to 
say  that  if  the  amendment  were  proposed 
they  would  go  before  their  legislatures 
and  urge  ratification,  that  would  have  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  thinking 


of  the  Senator  from  Illlxiols.  and.  I  be- 
liere,  o(  a  large  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors. But  we  are  afraid,  verar  frankly,  of 
being  boobytrapped.  We  are  afraid  that 
if  we  passed  an  amendment,  it  would  be 
saboteged  in  the  State  legislatm'es.  If 
we  can  get  assurance  from  the  leaders  of 
the  South  that  that  would  not  be  the  case, 
that  they  would  actually  work  for  ito 
ratification,  we  would  teke  a  very  con- 
structive step  which  might  enable  this 
issue  to  be  resolved. 

Mr.  HCXXAND.  Hi.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusette  will 
yield 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  both  the 
timeliness  and  the  words  themselves  in 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I  now  show  him  a  tabulation  of 
participation  by  voters  in  the  1952  elec- 
tion, as  contained  in  the  hearings. 

Virginia  particlimted  5.69  percent  as 
compared  with  35  percent  in  New  Mex- 
ico. 37.62  percent  in  Ariaona:  in  Vermont, 
on  the  Republican  side.  40.64  percent. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
there  is  no  real  or  substantial  difference 
between  participation  in  one-party 
States,  at  least  in  the  Southwest,  and  in 
the  Northeast,  as  compared  with  the 
State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the 
statement- of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  I  am  very  glad  he  has  corrected  the 
figures,  but  I  should  also  like  to  point 
out  the  percentage  of  population  par- 
ticipating. 

I  shall  review  some  of  the  figures  of 
participation. 

In  Mississippi.  13.1:  Alabama,  13.9; 
South  Carolina.  16.1:  Virginia.  18.7; 
Georgia.  19:  Arkansas.  21  2;  Loixlsiana. 
24.3;  Texas.  26.9:  Tennessee.  27.1;  North 
Carolina.  29.8:  Illinois.  51.4:  Rhode 
Island.  52.3:  Connecticut.  54.6:  Dela- 
ware. 54.7;  New  Jersey.  50;  Massachu- 
setts. 50.8. 

And  so  forth.  So  that  the  degree  of 
participation  In  the  Northern  States.  I 
may  say.  in  the  big  States  of  the  North, 
is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the  South. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  corrected 
the  record  so  far  as  his  own  State  is 
concerned.  I  was  quoting  from  mem- 
ory, and  I  was  off  9  points. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  Uke  to  end 
this  discussion,  but  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Most  of  the  States 
that  made  the  better  percentages  are 
traditionally  two-party  States.  The 
comparison  which  the  Senator  made  in 
his  earlier  statement,  at  least,  as  I  un- 
derstood, was  in  one-party  States.  I 
thought  the  comparison,  as  shown  by  the 
table,  was  quite  close  between  the  par- 
ticipation in  Florida  and  that  in  Ver- 
mont 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Florida  U  not  really 
a  one-party  State,  even  without  the 
magic  of  President  Elsenhower's  name. 
Florida  Is  really  today  a  two-party  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
permit  one  more  statement,  I  have  no 
objection  at  all  to  the  electoral  votes 
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from  my  State  being  so  divided  as  to  re- 
flect the  participation  of  voters. 

Even  though  the  record  of  my  State  Is 
a  good  record  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
in  1952  a  one-party  State.  That  record 
would  be  a  great  deal  larger  by  way  of 
participation  if  this  proposed  plan  or 
something  like  it  is  adopted.  I  think  it 
is  sounder  and  more  in  the  interests  of 
the  country  to  get  as  nearly  100  percent 
of  those  who  are  registered  and  qualified 
to  vote  to  participate  as  may  be  possible 
for  us  to  get.  The  present  program  cer- 
tainly is  not  accomplishing  that  result, 

Mr.  KENNBIDY.  Would  it  Interfere 
with  the  direct  election  of  a  President  so 
that  the 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  feel  that  dh^t 
election  of  the  President  would  reflect 
many  injustices  that  would  keep  it  from 
being  fair.  Our  sister  State  of  Georgia 
shows  a  much  smaller  participation  in 
voting  than  does  the  State  of  Florida. 
They  have  an  18-year  age  limitation  for 
voting. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  age  limit  were 
set  at  21.  a'ould  the  Senator  then  agree? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  never  know- 
ingly support  anything  that  would  fix 
the  age  lunit  at  18  years,  nor  would  I  ever 
want  to  take  away  from  any  State  the 
privilege  of  doing  It  if  they  saw  fit  to 
do  it.  I  feel  that  it  is  almost  idle  folly 
to  have  an  age  limit  of  18  when  the  same 
people  who  would  be  allowed  to  vote,  be- 
tween 18  and  21  years  of  age,  in  choos- 
ing a  President  would  not  be  allowed  to 
vote,  because,  presumably,  of  lack  of  good 
judgment,  in  such  matters  as  the  im- 
posing of  a  bond  issue  or  the  fixing  of  a 
tax.  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  feel  that 
Just  as  good  judgment  should  be  required 
in  the  selection  of  President  as  in  any 
other  performance  of  the  voting  duty. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  my  opinion,  the 
result  of  the  amendment  will  be  to  throw 
predominant  infiuence  in  the  one-party 
States.  Many  people  are  against  what 
would  really  give  to  the  people  the  influ- 
ence they  deserve,  so  I  think  that  what 
is  wanted  is  a  system  which  will  give 
influence  to  the  one-party  States  in  the 
name  of  having  resulte  reflect  better  the 
voting  of  the  people. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  think  from  the  mere  re- 
cital of  the  figures  as  to  Florida  for  1948, 
when,  I  beheve  the  Senator  said.  3.6  elec- 
toral votes  would  have  gone  to  the  Demo- 
crats and  2J  to  the  Republicans,  there 
should  not  be  any  reason  for  Democrats 
to  stay  home,  nor  should  there  be  any 
reason  for  Republicans  to  stay  home. 
There  should  be  every  encouragement 
for  voters  of  both  parties  in  our  State  to 
get  out  as  big  a  vote  as  possible.  I  think 
it  would  greatly  augment  the  partici- 
pation of  voters  in  our  general  elecUcms 
to  have  such  an  appealing  program  for 
controlling  presidential  elections. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is  inter- 
ested. I  do  not  thizik  the  proposal  would 
help  Florida,  because  Florida  is  a  two- 
party  State. 

Mr.  HOUW^ND.  It  would  not  discour- 
age the  people  of  Florida  from  coming 
out  and  voting. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  except  the  Senator 
from  Florida  from  this  charge,  but  I 
point  out  that  In  1948  In  South  Carolina 


an  electoral  vote  represented  only  17,000 
people.  In  California  168.000  repre- 
sented  an  electoral  vote.  This  indi- 
cates a  low  turnout  in  some  of  the  one- 
jMuty  States.  If  those  States  remained 
one-party  States,  which  I  think  they 
would  in  many  cases,  disproportionate 
Influences — not  based  upon  niunbers 
voting  and  not  based  on  population — 
would  be  given  to  them.  That  is  what 
concerns  me.  If  New  York,  which  has 
a  population  of  15  million,  were  even  in 
the  electoral  balance.  Democratic  and 
Republican,  and  a  one-party  State  had 
10  electoral  votes  for  1  party  and  5  for 
the  other,  the  voice  of  New  York  would 
be  pretty  small. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  greatly 
both  the  kindness  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  his  completely  con- 
scientious approach  to  the  program. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Florida,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  South  gen- 
erally, excepting  only  5  States  which  now 
retain  the  poll  tax,  it  would  be  most  en- 
couraging to  us  to  have  an  amendment 
of  the  kind  proposed  adopted,  because  it 
would  bring  about  greater  voter  partici- 
pation; it  would  cause  our  people  to  take 
a  much  greater  interest  in  the  general 
elections  than  they  have  done  in  the  past 
or  are  doing  now. 

I  see  my  distinguished  friends,  the 
senior  and  junior  Senators  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smtth  and  Mr.  Cask],  seated 
in  the  Chamber;  I  do  not  know  what 
their  position  is  on  this  subject,  but  they 
represent  a  great  State,  and  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the 
cotmtry  to  have  people,  regardless  of 
where  they  are  located,  whether  they 
live  in  New  Jersey,  or  in  the  great  State 
of  Massachusetts,  which  is  so  well  repre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  Senator  who 
has  been  speaking,  or  whatever  State  it 
might  be,  to  try  to  find  a  suitable  pro- 
vision which  will  so  appeal  to  our  people 
to  make  themselves  count  in  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  selecting  a  President,  that 
they  will  turn  out  and  vote  as  nearly  to 
100  percent  as  possible  for  those  who  are 
qualified. 

I  shall  not  longer  teke  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  commend  him  for  the  study 
he  has  made.  I  know  he  is  seeking  the 
right  answer.  I  regret  that  I  am  not 
able  at  this  time  to  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion he  has  reached.  I  am  trying  just 
as  hard  as  he  is,  I  believe,  to  find  the 
right  answer. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  who  has  studied 
the  matter  for  a  long  time,  said: 

Southern  Democrata  generally  favor  the 
amendment  •  •  •  because  they  think  the 
South  would  regain  its  old  place  In  the 
Democratic  Party  councils  through  the  ob- 
Tloua  fact  that  henceforth  movements  like 
that  of  the  1048  Dlxlecrat*  would  carry  a 
larger  defeat  potential  for  the  patlonal 
.  party  ticket. 

Florida  is  a  different  case,  because 
Florida  is  a  2-party  State,  in  my  opinion. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  Senator's  remark 
is  completely  disinterested,  and  would 
lessen  the  influence  of  Florida,  rather 
than  increase  it.  But  I  could  not  say 
■  that  of  1 -party  States,  wheUier  they  be 
Democratic  or  Republican.    The  point 


is  that  the  present  system  provides  for 
an  expression  of  the  preference  of  the 
people  by  Statewide  units.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  beliefs  of  the  men 
who  wrote  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  the  time  of  the 
drafting  of  the  Constitution,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Nation,  as  I  recall,  was 
slightly  over  3  million  in  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  and  the  people  were  scattered 
up  and  down  the  seaboard.  That  sit- 
uation was  far  different  from  the  situa- 
tion today,  when  the  population  is  about 
170  million  in  a  Nation  of  48  States  that 
fill  the  entire  continent  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific. 

I  am  not  impressed  by  the  argument 
that  what  was  good  in  the  horseback 
days  is  necessarily  controlling  upon  this 
great  Nation  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  a  strong  be- 
lief that  the  Federal  system  is  the  best 
system.  I  should  hate  to  see  abolish- 
ment of  State  lines.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  made  some  powerful  speeches  on 
that  subject  2  or  3  years  ago.  Therefore, 
I  think  the  Federal  system  diould  con- 
tinue to  apply  in  this  instance.  The 
presidential  election  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  48  separate  imite.  I  think  the 
election  should  be  decided  in  each  one 
of  them.  The  alternative  is  to  abolidi 
State  lines  and  to  have  direct  election 
of  the  President. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
favor  that;  I  do  not  favor  it.  I  think 
the  result  of  a  compromise  plan  would 
be  disastrous  and  would  lessen  the  in- 
fiuence of  the  people  in  the  pivotal 
States.  That.  I  think,  would  be  a  mis- 
take, considering  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  the  population  is  centered  in  8  or 
9  large  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thAik  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Under  the  system  of 
proportional  voting,  the  overrepresenta- 
tion  in  our  Government  of  the  small 
rural  areas  of  the  country  would  be  tre- 
mendously increased  and  the  effective 
electoral  strength  of  the  larger,  more 
evenly  divided  States  would  be  inequi- 
tably reduced.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  smaller  and  more  rural  areas 
of  the  country  are  overrepresented  in 
the  electoral  college,  where  strength  Is 
based  not  upon  voter  turnout,  or  even 
population,  but  upon  congressional  rep- 
resentation, including  the  two  votes  In 
the  Senate  given  to  every  State,  re- 
gardless of  size.  In  addition,  rurally 
dominated  legislatures  have  gerryman- 
dered congressional  districts  so  that  the 
same  areas  are  also  overrepresented  in 
the  House,  a  point  to  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mimdt  amendment.  To  increase  still 
further  this  overrepresentation  in  the 
electoral  college,  by  discouraging  candi- 
dates from  exerting  efforts  in  each  State 
commensurate  with  the  number  of  votes 
in  each  State,  and  by  giving  small  one- 
party  States  greater  influence  in  the 
outeome  of  an  election  than  the  large, 
more  evenly  divided  States,  would  be 
grossly  unfair,  and  would  upset  the  pres- 
ent political  balance,  with  unforeseeable 
consequences.  But  tliat  is  precisely  what 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  accomplishes. 
As  long  as  electoral  votes  are  not  based 
i«)on  the  number  of  popular  votes  cast 
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in  each  State,  an  advantage  will  be  held 
by  the  small  States,  the  States  with  pro- 
portionately low  turnouts  and  the  one- 
party  States.  Prd^rtlonal  voting  ac- 
centuates the  advantages  of  all  three,  so 
that  those  States  which  are  a  combina- 
tion of  all  tliree  would  have  tremendotis 
power.  They  would  provide  wide  elec- 
trral  margins,  based  in  part  on  their 
two  automatic  electoral  votes  and  such 
•Icctoral  votes  as  may  be  based  upon 
]|«groM  and  others  who  do  not  vote. 
TlM  Importanee  of  these  low-value  elec- 
toral votM  is  built  up  out  of  all  pro- 
portion in  tho  ono-party  ffUtes  by  en- 
•Minff  them  to  contribute  a  greater  mar- 
gin to  a  eandldato'f  winning  ioUX  than 
4o  ttM  flittgh  largor  and  evenly  ditidod 


Mr,  DOVOLAB.  Ur.  PrttldOBt,  will 
ttoo  iMMtor  rl«ki7 

Mr,  XnmCDV,    I  yield, 

Mr,  DOVOLAf .  Do  I  ttnderetand  tho 
iMMtor  from  MaMoehusetU  to  be  fay- 
ing, in  effect,  that  it  the  futee  adopt 
ttie  ftret  alternative  of  the  proportional 
•t*t«  method  which  is  in  the  proposed 
MBondment,  Inside  the  Democratic 
Party  the  Influence  of  the  big  States  will 
be  diminished  and  the  influence  of  the 
one-party  Southern  States  will  be  great- 
er Increased? 

Mr.  KENNEZ3Y.    That  must  follow. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And.  similarly,  in- 
side the  Republican  Party,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  big  States  will  be  de- 
creased, and  the  influence  of  the  one- 
party  States  in  northern  New  England 
and  beyond  the  Mississippi  will  be  in- 
creased? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  correct.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator,  as  he  knows, 
of  course,  that  with  every  State  getting 
two  electoral .  votes  for  each  Senator, 
those  States  which  have  only  one  Repre- 
sentative are  given  a  greater  advantage 
over  the  voter  in  such  a  State  as  New 
York.  For  example,  in  my  own  New 
England.  Vermont,  the  population  of 
which  is  extremely  small  in  relation  to 
that  of  New  York,  has  3  votes,  and  New 
York  45.  A  popular  vote  in  Vermont 
is  equal  to  about  three  votes  in  New 
York.  This  is  presently  written  into  the 
system,  and  would  be  greatly  accentu- 
ated by  the  proportional  system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  takes  a  very  broad 
view  of  this  matter.  Would  he  be  will- 
ing to  speculate  on  the  consequences  of 
this  shift  of  power  inside  the  parties? 
Would  it  not  mean,  in  the  case  of  the 
Republican  Party  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
group  which  heretofore  has  stood  for 
some  degree  of  international  partici- 
pation, and  at  least  some  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  labor,  would  be  decreased 
In  importance,  and  that  other  sections 
of  the  Republican  Party  would  Ije  in- 
creased in  importance? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  would  have  to  as- 
sume that  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
South  would  have  to  appeal  to  those  who 
do  not  now  vote.  If  we  assiune  those 
who  do  not  vote  now  are  Negroes  and 
white  voters  who  have  a  low  income. 
there  woxild  be  a  number  of  reorganiza- 
tions In^de  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
South. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conservative 
southerners  who  are  now  in  the  Demo- 


cratic Party  might  switch  over  to  the 
RepubUcan  Party,  thereby  making  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  South  more  of 
a  liberal  party.  So  those  who  are  pro- 
posing the  amendment  should  consider 
that  possibility  in  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors, for  example. 

The  second  possibility  would  be  that 
the  Republican  Party,  in  an  attempt  to 
appeal  to  those  who  are  now  disfran- 
chised, would  attempt  to  promote  civil 
rights,  which  would  cost  them  support  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  think  It  is  Impossible  to  predict  what 
forles  of  changes  the  proposal  would 
bring  about  In  both  parties  and  how  It 
would  an  end  up,  except  I  think  we  can 
bo  Mire  it  would  Inertase  the  Influence 
of  tho  one-party  sutes  In  both  parties. 
If  the  mfluenee  of  the  fouth  were  m- 
ereaeed,  and  the  Democratle  f  arty  did 
not  become  more  progressive,  and  at- 
temptod  to  speak  more  than  Its  strength 
warranted,  tfuit  would  affect  the  itrencth 
of  the  Democratle  Party  In  the  North,  •o 
that  there  might  be  a  change  in  the 
party,  with  the  Republican  Party  be- 
coming more  liberal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  the  Democratic 
Party  becoming  more  conservative? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  would  be  a 
radical  change  in  parties  which  I.  for 
one.  would  hate  to  have  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Republican 
Party  might  also  become  more  conserva- 
tive, with  the  trans-MlsslJsippi  States, 
excluding  California,  having  a  greater 
influence  than  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  States  from  Massachusetts  to  and 
Including  New  Jersey  would  have. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems  to  me  in 
that  case  there  would  spring  up  a  third 
party  representing  the  more  progressive 
wing  made  up  of  those  who  are  now 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party.  In- 
stead of  having  a  moderate  system  by 
which  everyone's  ardor  Ls  cooled  off. 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  form  a 
more  radical  labor  party  in  the  North,  if 
the  Democratic  Party  k>ecame  stronger 
in  the  South  and  did  not  become  a  Ut>eral 
party.  So  I  think  the  proix>sed  system 
could  change  the  whole  political  habits 
of  the  country,  with  results  which  are 
hard  to  predict  now. 

In  short,  if  any  reform  is  to  be  made 
in  the  electoral  college,  it  should  begin 
by  making  more  equal  the  proportion- 
ate strength  of  each  State  and  the  nu- 
merical weight  of  every  ballot  cast.  But 
this  so-called  reform  marcties  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  by  grossly  distort- 
ing the  importance  of  the  same  States 
which  already  have  an  unequal  advan- 
tage in  the  electoral  college  And  there 
can  be  Little  doubt  as  to  the  course  of 
any  presidential  candidate,  when  he 
realizes  that  he  can  obtain  a  larger  elec- 
toral vote  advantage  from  a  single  small 
State,  as  the  result  of  comparatively 
little  effort,  than  he  can  from  six  larger 
States,  with  the  expenditure  of  consid- 
erably more  effort.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  course  In  party  circles — 
in  the  determination  of  the  ticket  and 
the  platform — of  the  small  one-party 
State,  when  it  realizes  that  it  has  con- 
tributed or  can  contribute  several  times 
as  many  votes  to  the  successful  candi- 
date's winning  margin  as  can  several 


large  States  put  together.  Both  parties 
would  be  almost  completely  dependent 
upon  their  one-party  States — and  that 
is  not  healthy. 

Because  most  of  the  large  States  are 
more   evenly   divided   politically,   their 
electoral  votes — when  allocated  propor- 
tionately   among    the    various    candi- 
dates— can  at  most  contribute  only  a 
small  net  margin  to  the  overall  margin 
by  which  a  successful  candidate  wins. 
But  a  small  SUte,  less  evenly  divided 
and    possessing    a     disproportionately 
larger  ratio  of  electoral  votes  to  popular 
votes,  can  provide  a  candidate  with  a 
much  larger  margin  of  votes  in  return 
for  much  lese  effort.    Thus,  In  the  ex- 
ample  previously   mentioned,   some   • 
million  voters  tor  Dtwty  In  lf4«— In 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jerser# 
MIchlcan.  Indiana,  and  Connectlettt— 
would  And  that  under  llenaU  Joint  Res- 
olution 11  one-«lxtoenth  §»  uuatf  rotes 
for  Truman  In  Georgia  would  be  more 
Important — that  Instead  of  Dewey's  7- 
•UU   margin   of    1934M0   votes   being 
translated  Into  sn  electoral  edge,  as  at 
present.  It  would  be  converted  Into  an 
electoral  deficit  under  this  new  system 
of  distortion.    These  flgures  are  not  my 
own:  they  are  reprinted  on  pase  24  of 
the   report:    and   they   show   that   htul 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  been  in  effect. 
Dewey  would  have  received  a  margin  of 
3  electoral  votes  for  winning  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.    New    Jersey,    Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Connecticut:  and  Truman 
would  have  received  a  margin  of  5.1  elec- 
toral votes  for  winning  Georgia.    Or.  to 
put  it  another  way,  Mr.  Truman's  vic- 
tory in  Georgia,  under  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 31.  would  have  been  worth  nearly 
5  times  as  much  as  his  victories  in  Cal- 
ifornia. IlUnois.  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
consin— for    the    former    would    have 
added  51  votes  to  his  winning  margin, 
and  carrying  the  latter  5  States  would 
have  added  only  1.1  electoral  votes  to 
that  margin. 

Under  the  system  of  proportional  vot- 
ing, the  one-party  system  in  many 
States  would  be  greatly  intensified,  with 
incentive  for  fraud  and  additional  fran- 
chise restrictions  In  the  absence  of  Fed- 
eral voting  standards.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  effective  contributions  to  a 
candidate's  winning  margin  will  be  the 
greatest  in  the  one-party  States,  where 
a  large  electoral  vote  advantage  can  be 
won  with  comparatively  little  effort. 
The  leaders  in  these  States  will  have 
greater  power  in  the  councils  and  con- 
ventions of  their  respective  parties  than 
ever  before — and  they  will  not  look  be- 
nignly upon  the  development  of  a  sec- 
ond party  within  the  State  at  the  very 
time  when  the  one-party  ssrstem  has 
given  them  their  greatest  power.  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous stake  to  maintain  and  increase 
their  power  by  reducing  still  further  the 
opposition  vote:  and  the  Incentive  for 
further  restrictions  on  the  franchise,  or 
for  fraud  and  intimidation,  would  be 
overwhelming.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, there  would  be  considerable 
pressure  on  the  Congress  to  adopt  Fed- 
eral standards  for  voting  In  order  to 
prevent  abuses. 

Many  have  been  lured  Into  support  of 
proportional  voting  in  the  hopes  of  de- 
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veloping  a  two-party  system  In  the 
South.  But  where  are  the  Republicans 
going  to  obtain  these  votes?  Not  from 
the  Negroes  and  those  unable  to  meet 
the  various  voting  requirements,  for  the 
Incentive  to  continue  there  this  disfran- 
chisement will  be  even  greater.  Not  from 
those  disaffected  with  Democratic  po- 
sitions on  clvU  rights,  for  experience  has 
shown,  as  was  shown  in  1048,  that  they 
do  not  turn  to  the  Republican  Party, 
but  to  an  independent  party  of  their 
own.  iUid  not  from  those  now  regla- 
tered  as  Republicans,  or  voting  in  prl- 
marlet,  who  are  supposodly  discouraged 
from  voting  In  general  elections— toe- 
cause  statistics  show  that  there  are  elm- 
ply  not  enoufto  ReputoUcang  la  thtnc 
IKatee,  The  propofienU  cannot  prove 
that  the  reason  AUtNMna  Is  solidly  Dim- 
ocratle  i§  because  the  "wlnner-t«k«'air 
general  ticket  system  makes  It  diflctilt 
for  the  RepuMlcaa  Party  to  capture  that 
ftate's  electoral  voteg.  They  ftre  not 
winning  any  electlone  on  the  State  or 
local  level  either.  The  same,  of  course, 
can  be  said  of  Democrate  in  Vermont. 
The  present  electoral  vote  system  did 
not  create  the  one-party  States;  and 
proportional  voting.  Instead  of  maldng 
such  States  more  bipartisan,  would  in- 
tensify one-party  control  within  them. 

I  hope  that  Republicans  who  think 
that  under  the  proposed  electoral  reform 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  springing 
up  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  south- 
em  States  will  examine  the  statistics  in 
the  primaries  in  congressional  elections 
since  1868.  If  they  do,  they  will  be 
greatly  disabused.  The  reason  for  that 
situation  is  that  the  southerners  want 
It  that  way.  and  because  they  believe  in 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  not  in  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  proponents  cannot  prove  that  the 
reason  Alabama  Is  solidly  Democratic  Ls 
that  the  "winner-take-all"  general  ticket 
system  makes  It  dlfOcult  for  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  capture  that  State's  elec- 
toral votes.  The  reason  Alabama  Is  sol- 
idly Democratic  Is  that  the  people  of 
Alabama  believe  In  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Spaekman]  Is  now  on  the 
floor,  and  I  think  he  will  agree  that  in  his 
opinion  at  the  present  time  there  is  not 
in  Alabama  a  great,  unknown,  but  po- 
tential Republican  vote  which  would 
come  to  the  surface  If  the  change  now 
proposed  were  to  be  made.  Let  me  ask 
whether  that  Is  his  opinion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

M#r  KENNEDY.  I  shall  yield,  al- 
though I  realize  that  I  should  not  have 
asked  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  be- 
cause probably  he  will  give  me  the  wrong 
answer.     (Laughter.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  followed  as 
best  I  could,  and  with  considerable  In- 
terest, the  argiunent  being  made  by  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  error 
of  his  premise  is  that  he  Is  looking  at 
the  sitiiation  which  now  exists.  For  In- 
stance. I  do  not  say  that  Alabama  Is 
solidly  Democratic  because  of  the  way' 


things  stand  now — in  other  words,  be- 
cause of  the  present  method  of  choosing 
the  electors.  But  what  I  think  I  can 
contend  safely  Is  that  In  Alabama  no 
effort  is  being  made  to  build  up  a  Re- 
publican Party.  I  think  a  similar  state- 
ment can  correctly  be  made  In  reference 
to  any  one-party  State.  For  instance,  no 
such  effort  is  being  made  in  Vermont  or 
in  Maine  or  in  other  States  which  I  might 
mention;  no  efforts  are  being  made  in 
such  SUtes  to  build  up,  in  connection 
with  the  National,  Federal  Ooremment 
election,  a  vli orouf  oppocltlon  party. 

Aftor  th«  IMf  ftoctlon.  the  RepuWi^ 
cam  made  great  boaete  aboot  what  thep 
were  going  to  do  In  the  fottth;  and  alter 
the  ifM  flection,  clmilar  boaete  were 
madebrtheRoputoUcam.  RtttwhathM 
aotttattf  been  donef  Notl>in«— rofM4- 
ICM  of  what  the  chairman  of  the  Reputo* 
Mean  National  Commlttot  cteime  bo  If 
going  to  do  in  the  •outb  m  tb*  ttM 
election.  The  Republican  Partr  hac  not 
made  any  effort  to  build  up  •  real,  gen- 
uine Republican  Party  there;  and  I  am 
sure  the  corresponding  statement  can  be 
made  of  the  Democratic  Party,  insofar  ae 
the  one-party  Republican  States  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  win  say  that  if  the  minority  vote  were 
counted — ^for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Alabama,  the  vote  that  is  cast  for  the 
Republican  ticket— and  If  the  potential 
Republican  voters  knew  It  would  be 
worthwhile  for  them  to  cast  their  votes 
for  the  Republican  Party,  the  effect,  first 
of  all,  would  be  that  more  persons  would 
participate  In  the  electltwi;  and  the  sec- 
ond effect  would  be  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  Incentive  for  voters  who  think 
more  nearly  along  the  lines  of  the  Re- 
publican doctrine  to  participate  In  the 
vote,  and  to  vote  the  Republic  ticket.  I 
am  sure  the  corresponding  statement 
can  be  made  In  regard  to  any  one-sided 
Republican  State.  Insofar  as  the  poten- 
tial Dnnocratic  votes  are  concerned. 

I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, that  all  my  life  I  have  observed 
that  the  general  election  In  my  State 
slides  by  almost  without  notice;  people 
do  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Except  in  1952. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  1952  we  had  a 
fair  turnout— not  a  large  one,  but  a  fair 
turnout. 

But.  generally,  the  general  election  Is 
held  without  receiving  very  much  atten- 
ticm.  I  do  not  recall  what  the  total  vote 
In  Alabsuna  was  in  1952 :  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  voting  strength  then  was 
better  than  our  usual  voting  strength  In  a 
general  election. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  total  popular 
vote  in  Alabama  In  1952  was  426.120. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  better  than 
the  usual  turnout  In  Alabama  for  a  gen- 
eral election. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  In  1948.  when 
the  feeling  In  Alabama  ran  as  strongly 
as  It  has  run  for  some  time  against  the 
Democratic  Party— in  fact.  I  believe  that 
Alabama's  delegates  walked  out  of  the 
Democratic  convention — the  voters  did 
not  turn  to  Uie  Republican  Party.  In- 
stead, they  turned  to  the  Dixlecrat  Party. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will 
yield  to  me  at  this  point,  let  me  say  that 
he  certainly  needs  to  learn  something 


about  what  happened  in  that  instance. 
That  was  a  situation  In  which  the  com- 
mittee which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
State  Democratic  committee  got  control 
of  the  election  machinery.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  people  who  voted  in  Alabama 
In  1948  were  voting  imder  the  Demo- 
cratic emblem.  It  so  happens  that  in 
our  State  the  names  of  the  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  do  not 
ain>ear  on  the  ballot:  the  ballot  containg 
only  the  names  of  the  candidates  to  be 
electors.  In  194S  in  Alabama  there  did 
not  appear  on  the  ballot  any  names  of 
eloetom  who  were  plodfcd  to  tote  for 
the  nomtiieei  of  tho  DMBocratic  Partp. 
It  happenod  that  the  eloetorf  in  AlatNuna 
wert  pledged  to  voto  tor  the  namci  ap« 
pcarlfif  undor  tho  Democratic  cmMom, 
Mr,  KENNEDY.  But  in  ordor  for  tho 
RopuMicanc  to  be  cucceseftil  In  tho 
•ottttiom  §Uim,  they  would  bay*  to  mako 
a  rery  freat  ftppMl  to  the  foutbgm  yoton 
who  regard  tbo  DcsMcratle  Partjr  ae  bo« 
fnf  too  liberal  in  regard  to  varioui  mat* 
tort, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Magsachusettc  la  correct.  Hci 
only  wotild  it  be  necessary  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  appeal  to  those  voters, 
but  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  would 
nativally  go  over  to  the  Republican  side 
beeatise  their  beliefs  are  more  in  accord 
with  the  program  and  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  Party  than  with  those  of 
the  Democratic  Party;  and  I  think  then 
they  would  feel  some  actual  Incentive  to 
vote  the  straight  Republican  ticket,  be- 
cause they  would  feel  that  In  that  case 
t^eir  votes  would  have  some  effect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  However,  the  diffi- 
culty with  that  situation  would  be  that 
in  order  for  the  Republicans  to  win  any 
considerable  number  of  votes  on  the  part 
of  southern  voters  who  might  be  disaf- 
fected with  the  Democratic  policies  and 
programs,  the  Republican  Party  would 
have  to  adopt  policies  which  would  cost 
it  a  great  many  more  votes  In  the  North- 
em  States. 

Furthermore,  after  examining  all  the 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  situation  In 
1948,  Prof.  Ruth  Silva — who,  as  I  have 
said.  I  think  is  the  outstanding  author- 
ity in  this  field,  together  with  Professor 
Wilmerding,  of  Princeton — makes  the 
point  that — 

The  voting  pattern  of  the  South  has  heen 
remarltably  uniform  ever  since  the  demise 
of  the  reconstruction  regimes.  Even  If  one 
compares  the  primary  vote  In  the  South  to 
the  general  election  vote  In  the  other  37 
States,  the  ntunber  of  south^ners  going  to 
the  polls  U  relatively  low.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  South  as  a  whole  participation 
in  a  presidential  election  Is  usually  greater 
than  participation  In  the  largest  primaries. 
And  where  will  Republican  votes  come  from 
In  the  South.  To  expect  such  miraculous 
results  from  vatm  electoral  reform  Is  attach- 
ing too  Uttle  Importance  to  hlstortcal,  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  factors. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that 
there  would  be  some  of  that;  but  I  think 
the  Republican  Party  would  probably  be 
giving  up  more  than  It  would  be  gaining; 
and  I  think  that  was  the  view  of  the  late 
Senator  Taft.  We  are  not  as  worried 
about  the  Republican  Party  as  they  are; 
but  that  was  the  opinion  of  Senator 
Taft  and  also  of  Sp«*er  Maktiw — and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
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expressed  It  rather  eloquently  on  this 
floor.  My  guess  Is  that  most  of  the 
States,  such  as  Alabama  and.  In  the 
North,  Maine,  would  adopt  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  system,  and  would  rearrange 
their  congressional  districts,  so  that 
what  the  Senator  would  like  to  see  hap- 
pen would  not  occur. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  Is  en- 
tirely possible,  and  I  have  thought  of 
that  as  a  possibility.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts knows  that  I  have  supported 
the  Daniel-Kefauver  plan — the  old 
Lodge-Oossett  plan — ^from  the  time  it 
was  first  introduced. 

I  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  time,  and  I  supported  it  then. 
Previously.  Representative  Lea  supported 
it.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  be- 
came a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I 
much  prefer  it  to  the  Mundt-Coudert 
plan.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.    So  do  I. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
imder  our  Constitution  today  each  State 
could  adopt  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  if 
It  saw  fit  to  do  so? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  giving  the  States  the 
choice  of  doing  1  of  3  things — either 
doing  what  they  are  doing  today,  adopt- 
ing the  Mundt-Coudert  plan,  or  adopt- 
ing the  Daniel  amendment.  Obviously, 
no  State  could  afford  to  adopt  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan  while  other  States 
were  free  to  do  as  they  chose. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  point  I 
wish  to  make.  Even  though  under  the 
Constitution  today  each  State  could 
adopt  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  if  it  saw 
fit  to  do  so,  not  a  single  State  has  adopted 
It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  will  not  adopt 
It,  when  the  choice  is  between  the  gen- 
eral-ticket plan  and  the  Mundt-Coudert 
plan.  When  the  choice  is  between  the 
proportional -voting  plan  and  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan,  they  will. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  may 
have  a  point  there.  There  have  been 
times  when  certain  States  did  adopt 
what  we  now  call  the  Mundt-Coudert 
plan,  but  they  gave  it  up.  A  uniform 
pattern  developed.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  same  thing  would  not  happen  again. 
If  there  would  not  be  a  tendency  for  the 
States  to  follow  a  uniform  pattern.  My 
own  hope,  of  course,  would  be  that  that 
pattern  would  be  the  Lodge-Gossett  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  saying  that  the  tendency 
would  be  to  have  a  uniform  pattern.  t>e- 
cause  the  controlling  party  in  the  State 
would  want  to  speak  with  as  strong  a 
voice  as  possible.  For  that  reason,  the 
district  system,  which  was  the  system  ad- 
vocated by  the  constitutional  fathers. 
was  finally  eliminated,  because  States 
using  that  system  in  competition  with 
States  using  the  general  ticket  system 
were  at  a  disadvantage.  If  the  choice 
were  between  the  proportional  voting 
system  and  the  Mundt  proposal,  the 
reigning  party  in  each  State  would  see 
that  it  had  a  definite  advantage  in  adopt- 
ing the  Mundt-Coudert  plan,  because  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  arrange  the 
congressional  districts  in  such  a  manner 
fu  to  enable  them  to  speak  with  a  much 


stronger  voice  than  their  actual  numbers, 
under  the  proportional  system,  would 
permit. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  trom 
Texas  is  the  proposal  in  which  most  Sen- 
ators were  interested.  I  am  afraid  that 
what  has  happened  is  that  that  amend- 
ment was  used  as  the  stalking  horse  to 
get  the  Mundt-Coudert  proposal  by. 
The  result  would  be  most  unfortunate,  I 
think,  because  of  the  over-representa- 
tion of  rxiral  areas  In  the  State  legisla- 
tiures,  which  has  already  affected  the 
composition  of  the  Congress. 

Under  the  system  of  proportional  vot- 
ing, the  chances  for  victory  by  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  consequently  the 
strength  of  the  two-party  system  which 
is  important  to  all  regardless  of  victory, 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  The  few  elec- 
toral votes  the  Republican  Party  might 
gain  under  proportional  voting  in  the 
South — and  where  these  would  come 
from,  no  one  knows— could  not  compare 
with  the  additional  electoral  votes  to  be 
obtained  under  proportional  voting  by 
Democratic  nominees  in  all  the  Northern 
States  which  frequently  go  Republican 
by  small  margins.  Application  of  the 
proportional  voting  system  to  past  elec- 
tions shows  a  gain  for  the  Democrats  in 
practically  every  instance,  by  giving 
them  a  greater  electoral  vote  than  they 
would  be  entitled  to  by  their  percentage 
of  the  popular  vote.  Moreover,  inas- 
much as  Democratic  strength  would  be 
located  in  the  small  one-party  States 
where  each  electoral  vote  represents 
fewer  popular  votes,  the  system  of  pro- 
portional voting  would  increase  the  like- 
lihood of  Democratic  electoral  vote  vic- 
tory in  a  year  of  Republican  popular 
vote  victory.  In  fact,  as  already  men- 
tioned, this  is  exactly  what  would  have 
happened  in  three  elections  in  the  past 
had  proportional  voting  been  in  efTect. 

The  present  disparity  between  the 
electoral  and  the  popular  vote  has  two 
major  elements:  the  first,  which  oper- 
ates to  the  advantage  of  the  Republicans 
in  those  years  in  which  they  are  able 
to  win  a  popular  majority  in  the  North- 
em  States,  by  giving  to  the  winner  of 
each  State  the  entire  electoral  vote  re- 
gardless of  the  popular  margin.  The 
second  element,  which  operates  almost 
exclusively  to  the  advantage  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats, gives  disproportional  electoral 
power  to  the  small  one-party  States  with 
stringent  franchise  requirements.  Pio- 
portional  voting  would  correct  that  part 
of  the  disparity  which  aids  the  Republi- 
cans without  correcting  that  part  which 
operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  Demo- 
crats. The  Democrats  would  continue 
to  secure  large  blocks  of  electoral  votes 
in  the  South,  based  upon  relatively  few 
popular  votes,  while  the  Republicans 
would  have  to  obtain  electoral  votes  in 
the  North  where  more  p«)pular  votes 
would  he  required  to  gain  each' electoral 
vote.  Thus,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
Stevenson  obtained  25  more  electoral 
votes  in  the  South  through  a  shift  of 
1.555.000  popular  votes  he  would  have 
been  elected  in  1952  under  the  propor- 
tional voting  system  even  though  Eisen- 
however  would  still  have  had  a  nation- 
wide popular  vote  margin  of  more  than 
3  million. 


Perhaps,  as  a  Democrat.  I  should  take 
pleasure  in  the  adoption  of  a  system 
which  shows  evidence  of  making  a  Re- 
publican presidential  victory  nearly  im- 
ixjssible — but  as  an  American  I  would 
prefer  to  see  the  two-party  system  pre- 
served. 

As  a  final  blow  to  the  two-party  sys- 
tem— in  addition  to  creating  splinter 
parties,  increasing  the  power  of  one- 
party  States  and  making  nearly  impos- 
sible a  Republican  victory — proportional 
voting  imder  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31 
would  make  possible  the  election  of  a 
President  and  Vice  President  from  differ- 
ent parties.  This  is  Intentionally  impos- 
sible today — for  far  from  strengthening 
two-party  rule,  it  would  lead  to  endless 
confusion  and  division.  This  result  is  ob- 
viously unintentional,  but  I  think  the 
language  of  the  amendment  should  be 
corrected. 

Benefits  claimed  for  proportional  vot- 
ing: I'he  Senate  committee  report  lists 
6  evils  to  be  corrected  and  3  additional 
advantages  to  be  obtained  by  abolishing 
the  present  system  of  counting  electoral 
votes.  Each  of  these  nine  points  is  highly 
speculative,  fallacious,  or  so  unimportant 
as  to  be  very  nearly  Irrelevant — and  in 
many  Instances  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31  will  have  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
efTect  intended  or  predicted,  accentuat- 
ing instead  of  remedying  whatever  de- 
fects exist  in  the  present  system. 

A.  The  disfranchisement  of  voters 
evil:  The  report  alleges  that  millions  of 
voters  are  disfranchised  under  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  winner  take  all,  inas- 
much as  all  tliose  who  cast  votes  for  the 
presidential  nominee  losing  the  State 
might  just  as  well  have  stayed  home.  In 
a  sense,  that  is  true,  although  it  is  hardly 
a  deterrent  on  voters  hoping  to  win  the 
State  for  their  candidate — but  it  Is  also 
true  of  every  election  for  every  ofBce  un- 
der any  system  other  than  the  European 
system  of  proportional  representation. 
Those  who  voted  for  the  opponent  of  any 
Senator  on  this  floor  "might  just  as  well 
have  stayed  home."  too — for.  of  course, 
the  winner  takes  all.  and  those  votes  are 
to  no  avail.  Even  under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  the  winner  of  the  presi- 
dential race  is  going  to  take  all — and  all 
the  votes  cast  for  his  opponent,  in  that 
sense,  will  have  been  wasted.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  dangers  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 31  is  that  it  may  undermine  the 
winner-take-all  idea  in  other  spheres — 
and  we  will  then  have  a  plural  executive 
and  a  proportionately  represented  Con- 
gress, in  which  no  one's  vote  is  lost  but 
in  which  no  one  has  any  confidence. 

Confronted  with  the  fact  that  winner 
take  all  within  each  State  is  the  accepted 
system  in  practically  all  American  elec- 
tions, proponents  then  reply  that  they 
mean  to  abolish  State  lines  for  purposes 
of  presidential  elections,  so  that  each 
pocket  of  minority  votes  within  each 
State  can  be  counted  in  electoral  votes  to 
be  added  to  those  from  pockets  of  votes 
within  other  SKates.  This  is  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  our  Federal  system, 
and  violates  the  basic  premise  that  each 
State  acts  as  a  unit  in  its  relations  with 
the  Central  Government.  That  is  the 
way  the  Constitution  was  ratified;  that 
is  the  way  constitutional  amendments 
are  approved — not  by  pooling  the  nega- 
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tive  votes  cast  in  the  legislatures  of  each 
State.  That  is  the  way  the  Senate  is 
constituted— even  when  the  party  with 
the  fewer  Senators  elected  received,  in 
all  senatorial  elections  combined,  the 
most  votes  cast.  And  that  is  the  way  our 
Presidents  have  been,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be,  elected. 

Nor  is  the  report  wholly  correct  In 
claiming  that  the  system  of  unit  voting 
is  unheard  of  in  senatorial  elections — 
for  it  is  well  established  in  the  sena- 
torial primary  elections  of  Georgia  and 
Maryland.  The  report  also  errs  serious- 
ly in  claiming  that  the  losing  presiden- 
tial votes  in  each  State  are  in  effect 
credited  to  the  winner  because  he  takes 
all  the  electoral  votes  of  .that  State. 
Surely  the  authors  of  the  report  know 
that  the  number  of  electoral  votes  pos- 
sessed by  each  State  is  based  upon  con- 
gressional representation,  including  in 
part  population.  It  is  not  based  upon 
voter  turnout — and  the  winner  in  each 
State  would  get  the  same  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  regardless  of  the  size  of  his 
opponent's  vote,  and  even  if  the  opposi- 
tion stayed  home. 

B.  The  minority  President  evil:  The 
report  complains  that  it  is  possible  un- 
der the  present  system  for  a  President  to 
be  elected  with  fewer  popular  votes  than 
his  leading  opponent.  This  is  true — 
but.  as  already  demonstrated,  the  likeli- 
hood for  minority  Presidents  is  greatly 
Increased  under  the  proportional  voting 
system.    I  pointed  out  three  examples. 

C.  The  doubtful  State  evil:   The  re- 
port alleges  that  the  present  system  over- 
emphasizes the  political  importance  of 
the  large  politically  doubtful  States,  with 
supposedly  two  eflects:  Presidential  and 
vice   presidential  candidates   are   more 
likely  to  be  chosen  from  those  States,  and 
the  campaign  is  more  likely  to  center 
around  them.     But  like  so  many  rules 
in  politics,  the  rule  of  selecting  candi- 
dates from  large  States  htis  so  many 
exceptions  as  to  be  practically  meaning- 
less.   Eisenhower,  of  Kansas:  Sparkman. 
of  Alabama:  Truman,  of  Missouri;  Bark- 
ley,  of  Kentucky:  Willkie.  of  Indiana; 
McNary.  of  Oregon:  Wallace,  of  Iowa; 
Landon.  of  Kansas;  Hoover,  of  Iowa;  and 
Curtis,  of  Kansas — to  name  but  a  few 
from  the  past  six  elections — were  not 
spokesmen  for  any  of  the  large  States. 
And,  although  the  chief  executives,  or 
even  Senators,  of  New  York.  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  California,  Massachusetts, 
and   similar   States   have   frequently — 
though  not  invariably — been  found  on 
the  ticket,  this  is  neither  evil  nor  sur- 
prising in  view  of  their  advantageous  ex- 
perience in  administering  or  dealing  with 
large,  complex,  and  varied  problems  of 
political  and  economic  life  which  a  Presi- 
dent also  faces. 

As  I  pointed  oUt  yesterday,  while 
some  of  the  States  mipht  lose  under  the 
present  system  by  not  having  their  Sen- 
ators or  chief  executives  considered  as 
presidential  candidates,  they  gain  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  one-half  the 
population  of  the  country  has  78  Sen- 
ators, while  the  remaining  half  of  the 
population  has  only  18  Senators.  So 
there  are  other  compensations  to  the 
smaller  States  in  that  regard,  which 
should  make  up  for  their  not  being  con- 
sidered in  many  cases  for  President — 


even  though  I  have  given  so  many  ex- 
ceptions that  the  rule  hardly  applies. 

Whatever  our  political  disagreements 
may  have  been  with  them,  the  Presidents 
chosen  imder  the  present  method  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  men  of  high  caliber,  respon- 
sive to  the  wishes  of  all  the  people,  and 
capable  of  exercising  great  leadership, 
particularly  in  time  of  crisis,  and  par- 
ticularly in  comparison  with  other  free 
countries.  No  proponent  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31  has  suggested  what 
better  qualified  candidates  would  have 
been  nominated  by  either  party,  had 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  been  in  ef- 
fect— and  to  claim  such  an  effect  for 
the  future  is  highly  speculative,  to  say 
the  least,  and  hardly  grotmds  for  dan- 
gerously tampering  with  the  present 
system. 

Any  generalization  on  the  conduct  of 
presidential  campaigns  is  equally  du- 
bious. With  the  development  of  air 
travel  and  national  telecasts,  and  the 
spread  of  the  two-party  system,  no  State 
or  area  can  claim  that  it  is  or  will  be 
completely  and  permanently  ignored. 
Of  course,  it  is  true  that  more  attention 
is  necessarily  paid  to  those  areas  where 
more  people  vote — but  that  is  the  kind 
of  democratic  response  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31 
supposedly  want  when  they  talk  about 
giving  greater  effect  to  popular  major- 
ities; and  it  wovild  certainly  be  true 
under  any  truly  democratic  system. 

Moreover,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
arrangement,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  smaller  and  more  rural  areas 
of  the  country  have  major  advantages 
today,  both  in  the  electoral  system  and  in 
other  areas  of  government.  All  the 
small  States  have  2  Senators  and  2 
automatic  electoral  votes.  Thus,  in 
1952.  the  9  most  populous  States,  with  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, elected  only  18  of  the  96  Senators 
and  automatic  electors.  Similarly,  ru- 
rally dominated  State  legislatures  have 
nearly  unbridled  discretion  in  gerry- 
mandering districts  from  which  Con- 
gressmen are  elected.  Thus  it  has  been 
estimated  that  51  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion in  towns  and  on  farms  elects  61  per- 
cent of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  disparity  will  be  discussed  In  greater 
detail  in  conjunction  with  the  Mundt 
amendment.  Finally,  as  already  men- 
tioned, strength  in  the  electoral  college 
is  not  reduced  by  franchise  restrictions 
and  low  voter  turnouts.  Thus,  in  1952, 
1  electoral  vote  in  Mississippi  repre- 
sented less  than  36,000  popular  votes, 
while  1  electoral  vote  in  Illinois  stood 
for  nearly  168,000  popular  votes. 

Thus  it  is  not  correct  to  argue  that 
the  large,  so-called  pivotal  States  have 
an  undue  advantage  under  the  present 
system. 

D.  The  sure-State  evil:  The  report 
charges  that  the  existence  of  one-party 
States  today  is  the  result  of  the  present 
electoral  system.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated that  this  allegation  cannot  be 
proven — that  there  are  just  not  many 
Democrats  in  Vermont  or  Republicans 
in  Alabama.  This  Is  not  the  result  of 
the  present  electoral  system.  In  fact, 
recent  elections  have  indicated  that 
there  can  be  a  two-party  system  estab- 


lished in  any  State,  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
wherever  the  voters  themselves  want  to 
do  so. 

The  report  also  charges  that  voter  In- 
terest and  participation — ^particularly  in 
the  South — is  low  in  such  States  from 
lack  of  incentive;  and  the  higher  turn- 
out in  contested  primaries  is  cited  to  this 
effect.    But  the  turnout  in  even  the  most 
hotly  contested  Southern  primaries  is 
generally  far  lower  than  the  turnout  at 
election  time  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Surely  the  proponents  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  cannot  believe  that  the  low 
turnout  in  Southern  States  is  due  to  dis- 
couraged Republicans  staying  at  home 
because  they  cannot  win  their  State's 
electoral  votes.   In  fact,  in  the  South  as  a 
whole,  turnout  in  a  presidential  election 
is  greater  than  in  State  primaries,  tiie  re- 
port deceptively  referring  to  State  elec- 
tions instead.    This  low  turnout  is,  on 
the  contrary,  largely  due  to  the  prevail- 
ing financial,  educational,  and  other  re- 
quirements for  voting  in  such  States — 
which  have  a  larger  share  of  the  Nation's 
impoverished  or  illiterate  adults  oC  vot- 
ing age — that  prevent  many  from  voting. 
On  the  other  hand,  voter  turnout  will 
be  discouraged  in  the  northern  two-party 
States,  where  drives  to  get  out  the  vote 
are   now   most   effective.    Today  such 
drives  may  result  in  large  electoral  gains 
for  the  candidate  Into  whose  column  a 
closely  divided  State  is  swimg.    But  un- 
der proportional  voting  several  thousand 
votes  one  way  or  another  in  such  a  State 
will  only  affect  1  or  at  most  2  electoral 
votes — an  incentive,  of  coiu'se,  but  one 
that  will  be  increasingly  dulled  by  the 
greater  attention  given  to  a  handful  of 
voters  in  the  small,  one-party  States. 
Voter  interest  will  decline,  not  increase. 
This  will  be  true  whether  the  equally 
divided  States  are  large  or  small.    In 
Nevada,  for  example,  a  normal  division 
of  the  electoral  vote  would  be  1%  votes 
for  the  Republican  candidate  and  1% 
votes  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  for  a 
Democratic  electoral  lead  of  one-quarter 
vote.    In  a  landslide  this  might  be  in- 
creased one-half  an  electoral  vote.    This 
is  hardly  an  incentive  for  an  increased 
turnout. 

In  short,  the  siue-State  evil  cited  by 
the  proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 31  is  once  again  either  nonexistent 
or  in  no  way  due  to  the  present  system. 
On  the  contrary,  as  already  indicated, 
the  one-party  States  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous stake  in  reducing  still  further 
the  opposition  vote,  and  the  incentive  for 
further  statutory  or  fraudulent  restric- 
tions on  the  franchise  would  be  over- 
whelming. And.  while  turnout  in  such 
States  would  thus  be  further  discour- 
aged, it  would  also  be  discouraged  in 
those  evenly  divided  States  where  it  now 
has  a  much  greater  incentive. 

E.  The  pressiu-e- group  evil:  The  re- 
port alleges  that  the  present  system  en- 
courages domination  of  presidential 
campaigns  by  minorities  or  pressure 
groups  within  the  large  pivotal  States. 
In  politics,  minority-pressure  groups  al- 
most always  refer  to  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue.  Some  of  the  propo- 
nents of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  have 
been  frank  enough  to  admit  they  are 
talking  about  Negroes,  Jews,  Catholics, 
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kmI  labor  anions.  Consressman  Gos« 
BXTT,  one  at  the  original  proponents  of 
this  measure,  was  convinced  it  would 
make  unnecessary  any  political  recogni- 
tion of  the  Negro.  Jewish,  and  organized 
labor  vote  in  New  York  City.  But  to 
otliers.  the  term  "pressiure  groups"  refers 
to  farmers,  doctors,  veterans,  the  aged. 
or  someone  else.  Naturally  any  presi- 
dential campaign  in  any  part  of  the 
country  is  directed,  among  other  things. 
at  these  and  other  groups.  Some  may  be 
given  more  attention  than  others — per- 
haps because  they  are  more  numerous — 
perhaps  because  they  are  more  unde- 
cided— perhaps  for  some  other  reason. 
But  no  single  sroup  within  a  State  swings 
that  State  more  than  any  other  group  in 
that  State — a  candidate's  majority  is 
built  upon  a  coalition  of  all  of  them — 
and  regardless  of  what  electoral  system 
was  in  effect,  all  candidates  would  con- 
tinue to  appeal  to  all  such  groups  if  they 
sought  to  be  President  of  all  the  people. 
The  fact  that  each  such  group  is  com- 
paratively small  in  terms  of  the  entire 
Natiofi,  or  that  bloc  voting  by  any  one 
group — relatively  nonexisling — might  be 
numerically  equal  to  the  margin  by  which 
a  candidate  wins  that  State,  hardly  con- 
stitute an  evil  of  sufDcient  importance  to 
revamp  the  Constitution — and  those  who 
make  the  allegation  are  in  reality  simply 
repeating  their  determination,  already 
discussed,  to  weaken  still  further  the  al- 
ready disproportionately  small  electoral 
strength  of  the  large,  politically  divided 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiekl? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  been  making  some 
statements  which  are  very  profound.  As 
he  made  them,  my  mind  went  back  to  the 
essay  by  James  Madison  in  the  FederalLst 
Papers — I  believe  it  is  the  14th  Federal- 
ist Paper — in  which  Madison  argued  for 
a  Federal  Nation  of  a  number  of  States, 
because  then  there  would  be  so  many  di- 
vergent interests  that  they  would  in  part 
cancel  each  other  out  and  the  general 
biterest  could  be  served  more  effectively. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  the  Senator 
says  is  correct,  I  believe.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  Negro  voter  in  the  South  has 
less  influence  than  his  numbers  would 
warrant,  then  it  is  also  true  that  the 
Negro  voter  in  New  York  State  has  great- 
er Influence  than  his  numbers  would  war- 
rant. It  is  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances that  has  made  the  system  work. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  if  I  were  writing 
the  Constitution,  without  our  experience 
over  the  past  years.  I  would  probably 
favor  the  Danlel-Kefauver  plan. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  also  saying  that 
there  is  such  a  diversity  of  interest  in 
the  large  State*  themselves,  that  no  one 
group  Is  in  control.  The  ar^rument  that 
Madiaon  made  for  having  a  number  of 
States  join  together  is  also  applicable 
within  the  larger  States  themselves. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  there  are  200.000  people  in 
group  X.  and  the  Ettate  is  carried  by  a 
maj<xity  of  150,000.  the  charge  is  made 
that  group  X  delivered  the  State.  The 
fact  is  that  group  X  Joined  with  other 
grouxM.  none  of  which  could  say  that 


they  were  the  ones  who  delivered  the 
State. 

Several  years  ago  In  Fall  River,  Mass  . 
the  mayor  was  elected  by  a  margin  of 
one  vote.  That  is  a  very  terrible  thing  to 
have  happen  to  any  politician,  because 
then  everyone  can  say  to  him.  "I  elected 
you."     (Laughter.! 

In  short,  no  evil  has  been  described 
here  that  justifies  this  amendment — but. 
on  the  contrary,  as  previously  mentioned, 
pressure  groups  and  minorities  will  rush 
to  form  new  political  parties,  where  they 
will  receive  in  actual  electoral  votes  an 
oflBcial  recognition  never  before  possible. 
and  where  they  will  hold  a  balance  of 
power  calculated  to  coerce  one  of  the 
major  parties  to  accede  to  their  demands. 

P.  The  ''landslide  psychology*  evil: 
The  committee  report,  while  admitting 
that  the  present  electoral  system  pro- 
duces the  correct  popular  winner  in  all 
but  the  rarest  of  cases,  complains  that 
it  tends  to  exagsteiate  the  margin  of  his 
victory  by  giving  him  a  proportion  of  the 
electoral  vote  considerably  larger  than 
his  share  of  the  popular  vote.  This  is 
frequently  true — but  its  "evil "  effects 
are  difficult  to  determine.  The  report  is 
fearful  that  legislators  may  be  deceived 
and  defeated  candidates  humiliated — 
but  all  of  them  are  capable  of  reading 
the  popular  vote  tallies,  as  «ell  as  the 
electoral  results,  and  all  of  them  aie  free 
to  interpret  them  as  they  wish. 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  the  correct  win- 
ner does  result,  is  it  not  Ijctter  in  the 
interests  of  national  uuit>  and  neces- 
sary Presidential  prestige  and  leadership 
to  provide  a  larger  margin  of  victory? 
•  A  decisive  margin  products  fewer  dis- 
putes, less  incentive  for  fraud,  and  less 
likelihood  of  throwing  the  election  into 
Congress.  The  new  amendment  would 
reduce  margins  in  some  in:^tances  to  a 
fraction  of  a  decimal  point^ — as  it  would 
have,  if  supplied  m  1900— where  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  would  have  been  the 
margin — thus  increasing  bitterness  over 
the  ability  of  a  few  hundred  votes  to 
sway  an  election  and  en<x)uraging  the 
kind  of  political  instability  that  char- 
acterizes many  close,  nondecisive  Euro- 
pean eleclicns.  I  know  of  no  deception 
or  otlier  evil  of  this  kind  UKler  the  pres- 
ent system — but  I  foresee  considerable 
danger  under  the  proposed. 

In  addition  to  correcting'  these  6  evils. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31.  according  to 
the  committee  report,  offers  3  independ- 
ently affirmative  benefits— all  of  them 
previously  dealt  with. 

<a>  A  compromise  with  direct  popular 
elections  is  the  description  given  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31.  Tliis  is  entirely 
misleading.  It  is  not  a  compromise.  It 
is  not  a  step  forward,  but  a  step  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Far  from  being  a  step 
toward  direct  popular  ekictions,  this  is 
an  undemocratic  step  away  from  it.  ag- 
gravating the  existinc  distortions  in  the 
division  of  the  electoral  vole,  diminishing 
still  further  the  popular  vote  strength 
of  the  voters  residing  in  the  most  popu- 
lous areas  of  the  country,  and  resulting 
in  Presidents  less  qualified  and  less  re- 
sponsive to  all  the  people. 

(b)  "This  new  system  enhances  a 
State's  voice  in  Presidential  politics  be- 
cause of  the  accurate  b&rometer  it  fur- 
nishes of  the  popular  will  in  the  SUte." 


according  to  the  report.  This  state- 
ment is  hardly  correct  when  the  electoral 
vote  contribution  of  many  large  States 
can  t)e  tripled  by  the  margin  supplied  by 
a  small  one-party  State.  As  a  E>emo- 
crat.  I  may  be  disappointed  under  the 
present  system  to  see  a  million  votes  cast 
for  the  losing  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  in  my  State  contributmg  noth. 
ing  to  his  overall  electoral  vote ;  but.  as  a 
citizen  of  Massachusetts,  I  would  be  far 
more  disturbed  to  see  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  my  State,  and  its  effective  con- 
tribution to  the  winner °s  margin,  reduced 
to  a  level  far  below  that  exercised  by  the 
considerably  smaller,  one-party  States. 

As  a  Democrat  I  mi^ht  have  been 
sorry  to  see  all  of  the  Massachusetts 
electoral  votes  in  1952  go  to  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower. However.  I  would  much  rather 
have  seen  that  happen  in  1952.  hoping 
that  the  Democrats  would  carry  the 
SUte  in  1956.  and  that  all  the  electoral 
votes  would  go  to  us  in  1956,  than  to 
have  the  vote  alwajs  broken  up  into 
small  margins  which  at  no  time  would 
give  the  people  of  Massachusetts  any 
affirmative  power. 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Under  the  alternative 
that  is  given  in  the  resolution,  with  re- 
spect to  proportional  representation,  it 
seems  to  me  encoui  agement  would  be 
given  to  the  creation  of  additional 
splinter  parties,  particularly  in  the 
lar:,er  States,  which  have  a  very  great 
diversity  of  interest. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  said  before.  I 
think  it  coukl  result  in  an  election  being 
thrown  mto  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives much  oftener  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  We  were  very  much  worried 
about  it  on  several  occasions  during  my 
lifetime.  That  was  In  1912,  and  again 
in  1948.  when  the  American  Labor 
Party  gave  indications  that  it  might  be 
stronprcr  than  it  «-a.<$.  Of  course,  that 
situation  did  net  materialize. 

Mr.  KEN.VEDY.  Perhaps  the  most 
Important  part  of  the  joint  resolution  is 
the  part  which  would  chan(;e  the  pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  voting  m  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  voting 
would  be  done  on  the  basis  of  mdivid- 
ui'.ls,  instead  of  on  the  present  basis. 
Some  of  the  proponents  may  not  accept 
that  compromise,  as  we  would  not  be 
willing  to  accept  other  parts  of  it.  I 
hope  that  issue  will  t)e  determined  on 
its  own  merits,  because  I  believe  tliat 
would  prevent  the  present  danger  of 
having  an  election  decided  m  the  House 
of  Representative  by  the  votes  of  States 
with  very  small  populations.  I  hope  an 
election  is  never  c^ain  thrown  mto  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  would  be  a  very  un- 
fortunate situation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

(c)  "Invigoration  of  the  two-party 
system  is  the  greatest  benefit  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31."  the  report  con- 
eludes.  As  we  have  seen,  the  power  of 
one -party  States  will  be  tremendously 
increased,  the  determination  of  their 
leaders  to  keep  down  opposition  votes 
will  be  redoubled  and  no  likely  source 
of  additional  opposition  votes  in  such 
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States  is  apparent  anjrway.  In  the  rest 
of  the  country,  splinter  parties  will  grow, 
confusing  the  election  and  intimidating 
the  major  parties.  Republican  chances 
for  presidential  victory  would  practically 
disappear,  and  It  would  become  possible 
for  a  President  and  a  Vice  President  to 
be  elected  from  different  parties.  These 
results  will  be  hardly  invigorating  to  the 
two-party  system. 

In  summary,  it  Is  apparent  that  not  a 
single  1  of  the  9  evils  to  be  eliminated  or 
benefits  to  be  derived,  claimed  by  the 
proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31,  offers  reasonable  grounds  for  drasti- 
cally altering  the  Constitution.  There 
are  no  substantial  evils  to  be  found  to- 
day under  the  headings  of  "Dis- 
franchised Voters."  "Minority  Presi- 
dents," "Excessively  Powerful  Pivotal 
States  and  Minority  Groups."  or  "Land- 
slide Psychology."  The  present  general 
ticket  system  is  not  responsible  for  one- 
party  States,  voter  disinterest,  the  loca- 
tion of  presidential  candidates  and  cam- 
paigns, or  unjustified  interpretations  of 
voter  mandates.  The  faults  of  the  pres- 
ent system — in  the  proportionate  In- 
equality of  each  State's  strength,  and  in 
the  wide  variations  of  electoral  vote 
strength  represented  by  each  vote  cast — 
are  aggravated,  not  solved,  by  the  new 
proposal.  Not  a  smgle  sound  argument 
has  been  put  forth  for  adoption  of  this 
radical  change  which  is  demanded  by  no 
SUte.  which  has  been  discredited  In  the 
past  and  which  promises  only  doubt  and 
danger  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Is  what  pro- 
portional voting  will  do  to  the  American 
system:  The  importance  of  SUte  lines 
in  presidential  elections  would  be 
severely  reduced:  the  likelihood  of  Presi- 
denU  being  elected  with  less  popular 
votes  than  their  opponent  would  be 
greatly  increased;  the  prospecU  for  ob- 
Uining  a  President  with  broad  experi- 
ence in  a  large  SUte  would  be  rMuced: 
the  over  represenUtlon  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  small  rural  areas  of  the 
country  would  be  tremendously  in- 
creased: the  effective  electoral  strength 
of  most  SUtes  would  be  grossly  dis- 
torted: voting  interest  in  those  SUtes 
would  be  sharply  reduced ;  the  one-party 
system  in  other  SUtes  would  be  greatly 
intensified,  with  Incentive  for  fraud  and 
additional  franchise  restrictions;  Fed- 
eral voting  standards  would  be  Invited; 
splinter  parties  would  be  greatly  en- 
couraged :  hairbreadth  elections,  with  all 
of  their  divisive  effects,  would  be  made 
more  frequent:  the  chances  for  victory 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and  conse- 
quently the  strength  of  the  two-party 
system,  would  be  permanently  ended; 
and  the  election  of  a  E>resldent  and  Vice 
President  from  different  parties  would 
again  be  made  possible. 

I  know  of  no  other  step  which  could 
be  Uken  to  disrupt  more  thorotighly  and 
more  dangerously  the  American  con- 
stitutional system. 

The  compromise  proposal  which  the 
Senate  will  be  asked  to  accept  will  give 
to  each  SUte  the  option  of  adopting  the 
Mundt-Coudert  proposal  whereby  elec- 
tors woxild  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
each  congressional  district  along  with 
two  electors  at  large  representing  the 
SUte's  two  Senators.    There  is  no  com- 


mittee report  on  this  proposal  before  the 
Senate;  and  there  was  comi>aratively 
little  attention  paid  to  it  in  the  hearings. 
And  yet  It  can  be  predicted  vidth  cer- 
Uinty  that  the  district  system  will  be 
adopted  by  practically  every  SUte.  For 
the  choice  as  to  the  adoption  of  either 
system  is  left  up  to  the  legislatiu-e  of 
each  SUte — and  the  district  system 
would  give  to  each  SUte  legislature  un- 
precedented power  in  influencing  presi- 
dential elections. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  legislatures  in 
gerrymandering  some  of  the  districts. 
As  I  previously  pointed  out,  the  SUte  of 
New  York  has  had  just  one  Democratic 
legislature  in  21  years.  The  last  time 
It  had  a  Democratic  legislature  was  in 
1935. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So.  after  all  these 
years.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  plu- 
rality by  which  the  DemocraU  carried 
New  York  in  presidential  elections,  the 
legislatures  are  usually  Republican. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  That  is  true.  We  car- 
ried the  State  for  the  Presidency,  for  the 
governorship,  for  the  senatorship  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  time,  and  yet  the 
legislature  went  Republican  largely  be- 
cause of  the  constitutional  provision 
which  requires  every  little  town,  even 
though  it  may  have  a  population  of  only 
15,000  or  20,000,  to  have  one  assembly- 
man. That  indicates  the  power  which 
Is  given  to  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte 
of  New  York,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  Is 
true  of  other  SUtes.  It  shows  the  power 
the  legislature  has  in  gerrymandering 
all  the  districts  of  the  SUte,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  done  if  this 
amendment  or  a  similar  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  practically  all  SUte  legislatures, 
which  are  themselves  the  beneficiaries  of 
gerrymandering  in  favor  of  nu'al  areas, 
will  adopt  the  system  which  will  enable 
them  to  continue  this  imbalance  of  power 
on  the  national  level.  What  Is  worse, 
under  the  compromise  proposal,  a  legis- 
lature could  move  from  one  sjrstem  to  the 
other  every  4  years  depending  upon 
which  It  was  calculated  would  give  the 
party  controlling  the  legislattire  the 
greatest  electoral  power.  Nothing  could 
be  more  confusing  or  imfair.  However, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the 
Constitution  on  the  Senate  floor  in  this 
ungainly  fashion.  It  would  be  well  to  ex- 
amine the  evils  of  the  district  system. 

The  district  system  would  distort  the 
popular  will  through  the  gerrymandering 
of  electoral  districts.  The  proof  of  this 
assertion  lies  in  the  unrepresenUtive  na- 
tiuv  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  due 
to  the  gernmoandering  of  congressional 
districts:  and  the  imrepresenUtlve  na- 
ture of  the  sUte  legislatures  which  ac- 
complish this  gerrymandering,  by  virtue 
of  the  gerrymandering  of  their  own  local 
legislative  districts.  Some  congressional 
seats  represent  3  or  4  times  as  many 
votes  as  other  congressional  seats  in 
the  same  State.    In  the  1954  congres- 


sional elections,  in  the  SUtes  of  New 
York.  California.  Pennsylvania.  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  New  Jersey,  the  Republi- 
can candidates  received  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  vote  but  more  than  58  percent 
of  the  seats.  In  12  SUtes  with  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote — New  York,  Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania.  Illinois.  Ohio,  Texas, 
Michigan.  New  Jersey.  Massachusetts, 
North  Carolina,  Missouri,  and  Indiana — 
Republican  congressional  candidates  in 
1954  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the 
two-party  popular  vote.  Nevertheless 
they  won  a  clear  majority  of  the  congres- 
sional seats  because  of  the  way  districts 
were  gerrymandered.  In  31  SUtes  out- 
side the  South,  Republicans  received  ap- 
proximately 51  percent  of  the  congres- 
sional popular  vote  in  1954,  but  won 
nearly  65  percent  of  the  seats.  These 
same  discrepancies  imder  the  Mundt  dis- 
trict system  would  be  translated  into  the 
election  of  the  President.  Time  after 
time,  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote 
would  be  gerrymandered  Into  providing 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  situation  would 
be  intensified,  because  there  would  be  an 
added  premitun  for  gerrymandering, 
since  we  would  get  not  only  more  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  the  premitim  of 

electing  a  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  DakoU  that  his  plan  is 
in  accord  with  the  originsd  plan  of  elec- 
tors. If  we  could  get  around  the  prob- 
lem of  gerrymandering,  which  I  think 
is  impossible  even  with  congressional 
Intervention,  his  proposal  would  be  more 
soimd.  I  know  that  his  amendment  rep- 
resents great  effort  on  his  part. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  jrield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.   I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.   I  know  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  given  the  subject  a 
great  deal  of  study  &i^d  thought.    There 
is  much  merit  in  the  district  system.   We 
have  seen  today  some  of  the  problems 
which  might  arise  in  connection  with 
gerrymandering,  but  I  would  invite  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  confronted  with  2  or  3  different  plans, 
no  one  of  which  is  Utopian  in  character. 
I  think  the  Senator  must  concede  that 
our  present  practice  has  cerUin  deficien- 
cies, and  that  we  should  move  in  the 
direction  of  giving  citizens  a  greater  im- 
pact in  a  presidential  election,  realizing 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  perfect 
system.    It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
weaknesses  to  which  the  Senator  has 
pointed  is  less  serious  than  a  system 
which  gives  so  undue  an  influence  to  big 
cities,  and  which  big  cities  can  have 
under  the  electoral-college  system.     I 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Senator  comes 
from  a  big  city,  but  he  represents  many 
smaller  cities  also. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Leglslatiu'e  of 
Massachusetts  has  gone  Democratic  only 
three  times  in  its  history.  I  have  given 
an  example  of  the  situation,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  accentuated  under  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  a  great  many  more 
voters  would  be  brought  to  the  polls 
imder  the  compromise  plan.    It  would 
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bring  about  an  element  of  onpredieta- 
Mtty  In  a  great  many  areas,  ratber  than 
have  a  foresone  conclusion  as  to  how 
the  people  will  vote. 

In  South  Dakota  there  are  only  two 
congresskMial  districts.  The  one  west  of 
the  river  is,  of  eourae,  more  orerwhelm- 
ingly  Republican  than  the  one  east  of  the 
river.  It  would  encourage  the  people  to 
feel  that  they  have  a  chance,  as  members 
of  the  minority  party,  to  Tote.  instead  of 
there  being  a  foregone  conclusion  as  to 
how  the  election  will  come  out.  Where 
there  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  we  run 
into  eondltioos  such  as  prevail  in  the 
South.  In  Mississippi  everyone  knows  in 
October  how  the  people  will  vote  in 
Ifuveiubei . 

Mr.KEirNBDY.  I  discussed  that  point. 
In  1948,  in  California  and  Ohio,  under 
the  Senator's  system,  the  votes  would 
have  gone  to  the  Republicans,  even 
though  the  popular  vote  was  for  the 
Democratic  candidate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  picks  out 
one  election.  In  California  and  Ohio, 
that  particular  election  was  in  conform- 
ity with  the  description  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  According  to  the 
American  Political  Science  Association, 
and  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  of  1949.  in  the  4S  State  legisla- 
tures, urban  areas — city  areas — repre- 
senting about  00  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population,  are  allotted  25  percent  of 
the  legislative  seats.  That  is  why.  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  pointed  out. 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  York,  again 
and  aprain.  was  carried  by  the  Democrats 
for  the  President  by  a  big  margain.  only 
once  in  the  history  of  New  York  did  the 
State  legislature  of  New  York  go  Demo- 
cratic. 

The  legislatures,  which  are  unfairly 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion— and  most  of  them  are  Republican 
legislatures — will  be  the  ones  who  will 
draw  the  lines  for  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts, which  will  affect  the  vote  for 
President.  I  am  reluctant,  based  upon 
the  previous  experience,  to  give  them 
that  power. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  not  the  Senator  s 
contention,  is  It.  that  there  is  some  al- 
leged discrimination  against  the  city 
people  by  the  country  people,  as  the  Sen- 
ator contends  prevails  in  the  legislatures? 
The  Senator  is  not  contending  that  that 
situation  holds  true  at  present  in  the 
congressional  districts  of  the  Nation,  i.s 
he? 

Mr.  KENNHDY.     Oh.  j^es,  I  am.     I 
know  the  Senator  is  familiar  with  this, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  something' 
^  about  which  he  is  very  well  informed. 

I  eould  give  the  Senator  the  names 
of  at  least  8,  9.  or  10  States  in  which  1 
congressional  district  has  a  greater  popu- 
lation than  the  2  adjoining  districts 
combined. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Has  the  Serwitor  ad- 
Justed  his  figures  to  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  alien  population 
is  located  In  the  big  cities?  The  alien 
population  Is  counted  in  the  enumera- 
tion which  is  made  to  determine  the  lize 
of  congressional  districts  to  which  a 
State  is  entitled.  Obviously,  however, 
the  aliens  do  not  become  voters  until 
they    hav«    become    citizens.    Has    the 


Senator  adjusted  his  figures  in  accord- 
ance with  that  fact? 

Mr.  KSNNEDY.  Let  me  see  whether 
what  the  Senator  has  said  explains  what 
I  am  about  to  say. 

In  Florida,  the  Fourtli  Coogressional 
District,  which  includes  Miami,  has  a 
population  of  525.000.  That  is  greater 
than  the  combined  population  of  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Conijressional  Dis- 
tricts. 

A  similar   situation  exists   in   Ohio. 
The  Third  Congressional  District  has  a 
population  greater  than  the  combined 
population  of  the  15th  and  the  23d  Dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  City  is  kxated  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  us  consider 
Georgia,  which  does  not  have  a  large 
alien  population.  The  district  which 
includes  Atlanta  has  a  population  of 
(18.000.  which  is  larger  than  the  total 
population  of  the  Eiuht,!  District,  hav- 
ing 267,000,  and  the  Ninth  District,  hav- 
ing 240.000. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  could  not  quarrel 
with  the  Senator's  findings  on  thatt 
score. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  us  consider 
Texas.  Harris  County,  which  contains 
one -sixth  of  the  population  of  Texas, 
has  only  1  of  the  22  Representatives 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  skips 
around  so  much  geographically  that  it 
is  diflicult  for  me  to  kei-p  up  with  him. 
The  Senator  would  not  deny  that  what  I 
have  said  about  the  aliin^  population  is 
true,  would  he,  save  for  the  city  of  New- 
York? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  probably 
there  are  a  nimiber  of  aliens. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  it  not  true  of  Bos- 
ton? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  In  Boston,  ger- 
rymandenns  takes  the  form  of  four  con- 
gressional districts  in  a  eontigious  area. 
There  are  two  Democratic  districts,  in 
which  all  the  Democrats  are  lumped  to- 
gether. I  represented  one  of  them  and 
won  by  a  vote  of  5  to  1.  because  there 
were  so  many  Democrats.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  district  represented  by  the 
majority    leader    of    the    House,    Mr. 

MCCORJCACK. 

The  other  two  districts  are  Republican 
districts,  carefully  drawn  so  as  to  permit 
the  Democrats  to  wm  only  by  very  close 
votes. 

So  it  was  possible  to  split  even  and  to 
have  2  Democratic  and  2  Republican 
districts,  even  though  the  popular  vote, 
all  told,  would  have  given  the  Democrats 
00  percent  and  the  Republicans  40  per> 
cent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  in  the  counting  of 
noses  to  determine  the  number  of  con- 
gressional districts  to  which  a  State  is 
entitled,  the  census  taker  counts  every 
person  in  the  district,  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  a  voter  or  a  nonvoter. 
A  person  who  may  have  come  into  the 
country  recently  as  an  mumgrant  would 
be  nnabJe  to  vote  for  4  or  5  years;  never- 
theless, he  woukl  be  counted. 

I  think  one  reason  for  the  dispro- 
portionate results  tB  that  the  legislatures 
try  to  regulate  the  legislative  districts 
and  perhaps  the  coi^ressional  dbtrlcts. 


too.  But  let  us  stay  with  tlie  congres- 
sional districts.  The  State  legislatures 
relate  the  congressional  districts  to  the 
voting  population.  The  disproportion  is 
the  disproportion  of  voting  eitiaens  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  disproportion 
of  excess  population. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  not  agree  with  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  well-known  fact 
of  political  life,  if  he  would  argue  that 
there  have  not  been  terrible  abuses  of 
the  power  to  lay  out  districts,  thus  deny- 
ing the  people  their  proportionate  rights, 
I  do  not  see  how  he  could  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  support  his  amendment,  which 
would  give  great  powers  to  those  areas, 
when  he  does  not  think  the  power  is 
being  abused  by  them  today. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  everything  is 
fine  now  and  that  the  people  in  Georgia. 
Texas,  and  Massachusetts  are  not  being 
denied  their  true  rights  so  far  ai>  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  is  ooneemed.  I 
must  sa>',  in  all  reluctance,  that  I  would 
not  want  to  put  into  his  hands  the  de- 
teimination  of  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  people  were  bein«  denied  by 
gerrymandering  the  right  to  pick  their 
President. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  has  not 
devoted  his  remarks  at  all  to  the  par- 
ticular problem  which  I  fiescribed.  or  to 
the  question  which  I  asked.  It  seemed 
to  me  it  was  very  clear. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  aUen  vote  in 
Ma5.<;achusett5,  about  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  speaking,  is  frac- 
tionaL  Great  waves  of  immigration,  as 
it  came  to  Boston,  began  to  end  about 
the  Urae  of  World  War  I.  UTiile  there 
may  be  a  few  old  persons  who  still  are 
not  citixens.  nevertheless,  based  upon  a 
rather  limited  number  of  people  now 
coming  into  the  country  every  year — 
150.000  spread  throughout  the  entire 
country — the  number  of  aliens  In  pro- 
portion to  the  voting  population  Is  frac- 
tional. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  the  Senator 
contend  the  alien  population  i.s  fraction- 
al in  New  York  City,  where  aliens  who 
come  to  this  country  first  tend  to  con- 
gregate after  leaving  Ellis  Island? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  number  of 
aliens  in  tiie  United  States  does  iu}t  rep- 
resent the  cause  of  the  situation  about 
which  we  are  speaking. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  number  of  aliei\s  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  tclking  about  the  problem 
which  the  Senator  is  describing,  in  which 
acme  cities  have  a  larger  population  than 
is  represented  in  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton on  a  weighted  basis.  I  asked  if  one 
reason  for  that  condition  was  that  the 
big  cities  con'.ained  disproportionately 
a  number  of  Americans  who  were  not 
voters  because  they  were  not  yet  citizens. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator's  argument  has  su/Hcient  sub- 
stance to  explam  the  situation  confront- 
ing as. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  far  as  Harris  Coun- 
ty. Tex.,  is  concerned.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  wcmld  not  contend  that  it  was 
the  meddling  of  the  Republicans  of 
Texas  which  created  the  unusual  situa- 
tion in  Harris  Oounty.  and  which  has 
made  Texas  a  one-par^  State.  For 
x«Mons  beat  knovn  to  the  Democrats 
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of  Texas,  they  seem  to  be  perfectly  happy 
with  whatever  congressional  representa- 
tion they  have  there. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  not  concerned 
about  how  the  people  of  Texas  select 
their  Representatives.  However,  In 
theory.  I  should  like  to  see  the  repre- 
sentation distributed  better.  But  I  do 
care  if  the  people  of  Texas  want  to  pick 
a  President  in  that  wav. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  Texas  Is  a  one-party 
State,  it  would  not  make  one  iota  of 
difference  whether  they  selected  their 
electors  by  districts  or  by  any  other 
means.  The  Lodge-Gossett  phase  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
Daniel- Kef auver-Mundt  phase,  tends  to 
give  the  minority  party  in  a  one- party 
State  a  little  better  representiition. 
But  if  a  State  is  strictly  a  one-party 
State,  certainly  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  the  electors  are 
chosen  en  bloc  or  by  districts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  it  might 
make  a  difference.  After  all.  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  Texas  is  at  least  half  the 
size  of  the  Democratic  Party;  yet  there 
is  only  1  Republican  Representati\-e  out 
of  the  State  delegation  of  22  Represent- 
atives. So  the.F&y  A  district  is  arranged 
might  affect  that  situation. 

The  Republican  Party  has  not  been 
the  only  offender.  I  gave  the  example 
of  North  Carolina,  where  there  are  very 
few  aliens.  There  the  Democrats  have 
arranged  the  boundaries  of  the  8th  and 
11th  Districts  to  make  certain  that  the 
Republicans  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  State  shall  have  not  more  than  one 
Representative.  Thus  the  Demcx:rats. 
having  60  percent  of  the  votes  of  the 
State,  take  90  percent  of  the  State's 
seats. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  talking 
about  the  State  legislature,  is  he? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  I  am  speaking 
about  congressional  districts. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  are  Ulklng  about 
congressional  districts,  over  which  Con- 
gress exercises  supervisory  Jurisdiction. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  say  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  Congress  to 
,  exercise  it.  In  the  case  of  Boston,  the 
districts  are  contiguous  geographically. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  challenging 
the  Senator  about  any  of  the  situations 
in  Boston:  I  recognize  that  he  knows 
more  about  them  than  I  do.  I  am  mere- 
ly trying  to  direct  his  attention  to  areas 
where  I  feel  there  Is  an  element  of  fact. 
While  New  York  State  undoubtedly  is 
entitled  to  several  additional  Repre- 
sentatives because  It  has  a  vast  alien 
population.  It  does  not  necessarily  hold 
that  that  condition  must  be  recognized 
in  the  outlining  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict, which  should  be  outlined  in  con- 
formity with  the  voting  population, 
rather  than  simply  by  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  live  in  a  particular  district. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  say.  after 
examining  the  figures,  that  experience 
shows,  although  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  New  York  situation,  the  number  of 
aliens  does  not  really  affect  the  problem. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  it  be  safe  to  say 
the  Senator  has  not  adjusted  those  fig- 
ures to  take  that  particular  fact  of  life 
into  consideration? 

Mr.  ICENNEDY.    I  have  not  adjusted 
them  as  to  whether  the  weather  Is  good 


or  bad  outside,  because  it  does  not  have 
an3rthing  todo  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Whether  the  weather 
Is  good  or  bad  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  favor  the  district  system,  as  I  shall 
elaborate  when  it  comes  time  to  discuss 
my  amendments  I  think  that  is  highly 
important. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  discrepancy  be- 
tween electoral  vote  and  popular  vote 
would  be  far  greater  under  the  Mundt 
plan  than  it  is  in  today's  congressional 
elections,  because  the  small  States  would 
also  be  given  their  automatic  two  elec- 
toral votes,  thus  Increasing  still  further 
the  electoral  strength  of  a  handfid  of 
voters. 

But.  as  indicated,  gerrymandering  is 
not  confined  to  small  rural  States.  In 
1954.  the  popular  vote  for  congressional 
cancudates  in  the  State  of  New  York 
was  practically  even.  But  the  Repub- 
licans won  60  percent  of  the  seats. 

Sponsors  of  the  Mundt  system  insist 
that  the  public  conscience  will  not  per- 
mit such  discrepancies  in  presidential 
elections.  But  the  public  conscience 
has  permitted  it.  and  in  fact  has  per- 
mitted it  to  grow  increasingly  worse,  r 
And  there  is  no  way  the  public  can  do^ 
anything  about  it.  as  long  as  the  State ' 
legislatures  which  will  be  in  charge  of 
gerrymandermg  districts  imder  the 
Mundt  plan  are  themselves  in  power  by 
virtue  of  gerrymandering  at  its  worst. 
In  the  48  State  legislattires.  the  urban 
areas  representing  about  60  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population  are  allotted  25 
percent  of  the  seats  in  the  popularly 
constituted  houses.  The  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  in  1949.  and  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
in  1954.  both  called  attention  to  the 
shockingly  imfair  composition  of  most 
State  legislatures. 

A  second  answer  given  by  proponents 
of  the  district  system  is  that  Congress 
can  always  legislate  against  gerryman- 
dering if  the  situation  gets  out  of  hand. 
But  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
situation  has  always  been  out  of  hand, 
and  Congress  has  frequently  legislated — 
but  to  no  avail.  No  strict  enforcement 
of  such  legislation  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed or  attempted,  whatever  pious 
declarations  for  equality,  compactness, 
and  contiguity  may  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  various  reapportionment 
acts;  and  the  proponents  of  the  Mundt 
system  do  not  offer  any  suggestions  as 
to  how  they  could  be  enforced.  Would 
they  be  willing,  for  example,  to  provide 
in  their  constitutional  amendment  a  re- 
quirement that  all  congressional  dis- 
tricts must  be  reasonably  compact  and 
contiguous,  with  approximately  equal 
population;  and  provide  further  that 
any  citizen  would  have  the  right  to  con- 
test in  the  Federal  courts  the  reason- 
ableness of  any  districting  tmder  this 
amendment:  and  to  provide  still  further 
that  all  electors  shall  be  chosen  at  large 
if  the  Federal  coiut  declares  a  particu- 
lar districting  plan  to  be  invalid? 

It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  district 
ssrstem,  gerrymandering  would  not  only 
continue  but  be  intensified.  Just  as  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today, 
some  presidential  electors  would  repre- 
sent over  800,000  votes,  some  would  rep- 
resent under  200,000  votes.    Some  would 


represent  districts — ^Uke  the  3d  District 
of  Massachusetts,  the  26th  District  of 
California,  the  23d  District  of  Ohio* 
and  the  12th  District  of  New  York-:- 
which  have  been  drawn  in  peculiar 
shapes  which  are  more  appropriate  to 
the  Rorshach  ink-blot  test  than  they 
are  to  a  political  m^. 

Thus  the  primary  effect  of  the  Mundt 
plan  would  be  to  thwart  the  popular  will 
by  discriminating  against  the  most  pop- 
ulous areas.  In  1948,  for  example.  Dem- 
ocratic popular  majorities  in  California 
and  Ohio  would  have  resulted  in  Re- 
publican electoral  maigins.  In  1952.  the 
Republican  majority  in  Tennessee  would 
have  resulted,  imder  the  Mundt  plan, 
in  a  Democratic  electoral  majority. 

In  1872,  1901.  and  1911.  congressional 
reapportionment  acts  attempted  to  pre- 
vent gerrymanders,  but  to  no  avail;  and 
in  the  Reapportionment  Act  of  1929  all 
such  provisions  were  dropped.  Thus  183 
congressional  seats  today  represent  dis- 
tricts either  under-  or  over-populated; 
and  a  Republican  assemblyman  was  able 
to  boast  that  a  blatent  gerrymander 
that  gave  5  seats  for  the  Republicans  in 
1952  was  responsible  for  Republican  con- 
trol of  the  House  in  the  83d  Congress. 
Many  States,  satisfied  with  the  effects 
of  ancient  gerrymanders,  do  not  even 
bother  to  reapportion  on  the  basis  of 
up-to-date  census  figures. 

Even  the  Kestnbaum  report  in  1955 
deplored  the  a]H>ortionment  of  our 
State  legislatiu^s  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  discriminatory  congressional  appor- 
tionment. 

In  a  majority  of  States — 

Said  the  Kestnbaum  report — 

city  dwellers  outnumber  tbe  cttlaens  of  rural 
areas.  Yet  in  most  States  the  riiral  voters 
are  overwhelmingly  In  control  of  one  legis- 
lative house,  and  overwelgh.  If  not  dominate, 
the  other.  As  cities  have  grown  more  rapid- 
ly tlian  rural  areas  •  *  *  this  Imbalance 
has  grown  more  and  more  discriminatory. 

Practically  all  of  the  defects  of  the 
Daniel  system  apply  with  equal  weight  to 
the  Mundt  district  system. 

The  likelihood  of  Presidents  being 
elected  with  fewer  popular  votes  than 
their  opponents  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  whole  piupose  of  the 
genymander.  which  is  enthroned  by  the 
Mtmdt  ssrstem,  is  to  deny  to  populous 
areas  the  voting  strength  which  is  right- 
fully theirs. 

Splinter  parties  would  be  greatly  en- 
couraged. A  minority  pressure  group 
would  not  have  to  capture  an  entire 
State  to  obtain  electoral  recognition,  as 
at  present:  it  would  not  have  to  win  a 
substantial  number  of  votes  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  as  the  Daniel  system  would 
require.  It  would  only  have  to  carry  a 
particxUar  district — in  some  instances  a 
city  or  a  small  part  of  a  city.  There 
woiild  be  more  parties  on  the  ballot,  and 
more  parties  with  electoral  strength  to 
use  as  bargaining  power,  than  we  can 
possibly  imagine. 

The  over-repteentatlon  in  our  Gov- 
ernment of  thc'^oaU  niral  areas  of  the 
coimtry  would  be  tremendously  In- 
creased and  the  effective  electoral 
strength  of  the^larger.  more  evenly  di- 
vided States  would  be  inequitably  re- 
duced.   This  is  obvious  from  the  effect 
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of  the  current  gerrymandering  of  con- 
gressional districts.  The  16th  District 
of  Michigan  in  Detroit,  for  example,  is 
larger  than  the  totals  of  the  11th  and 
12th  districts  in  the  upper  peninsular 
put  together.  And  the  Atlanta  district 
in  Georgia  is  greater  than  the  rural 
eighth  and  ninth  districts  of  that  State. 
Thus,  the  small,  rural  areas  of  the  coun- 
try wo\ild  have  disproportionate  power 
in  the  electoral  college  as  well  as  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Practically  all  of  the  defects  of  the 
Daniel  system  purportedly  corrects  are 
found  in  the  Mundt  district  system.  All 
the  voters  for  the  losing  side  in  each 
State  and  district  are  disfranchised. 
The  election  of  minority  Presidents  is 
made  more  likely.  Campaigns  will  cen- 
ter around  key  pivotal  States  and  dis- 
tricts, while  others  will  be  sure  of  con- 
trol by  one  party.  Instead  of  the  general 
ticket  system  being  abolished,  531  gen- 
eral ticket  systems  could  be  established. 
Instead  of  the  electoral  college  being 
abolished.  48  different  electoral  colleges 
could  be  set  up.  Instead  of  the  presiden- 
tial ballot  being  simplified,  the  voter  will 
be  faced  with  the  names  of  two  presiden- 
tial electors  for  his  State  and  a  different 
one  for  his  district. 

It  is  incredible  to  think  that  2  such 
confusing,  contradictory,  and  dangerous 
proposals  could  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
when  it  would  refuse  to  pass  either  1 
separately.  I  earnestly  hope  that  those 
who  eagerly  rush  to  support  all  pro- 
posals for  electoral  reform  will  realize 
that  this  hybrid  monstrosity  is  reform 
In  the  wrons  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
lOTT  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  GADSDEN 
PURCHASE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield  to  me.  to  permit  me  to  make  a  brief 
statement  on  another  matter? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  1821  to  1848,  ail  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Arizona  was  a  part  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  In  1848,  with  the  end- 
ing of  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  area  north  of  the  Gila 
River.  It  became  obvious  that  such  a 
dubious  southern  boundary  as  this 
meandering  river  would  form  could  only 
be  detrimental  to  the  future  of  the 
Southwest;  so  ip  the  summer  of  1853, 
James  Gadsden  went  to  Mexico  City,  as 
minister,  with  instructions  to  secure  a 
new  boundary  line.  He  was  successful 
in  these  efforts;  and  on  December  30. 
1853,  agreements  moving  the  line  to  the 
south  were  signed  by  both  coimtries. 
This  new  area  embraced  nearly  30  mil- 
lion acres,  and  was  purchased  for  a  price 


o*  30  cents  an  acre.  The  agreement  met 
with  violent  opposition  in  the  Congress 
before  its  final  ratification  by  treaty  on 
April  25.  1854.  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
in  his  most  vitriolic  manner  said  of  the 
area  'desolate,  desert,  and  God  for- 
saken." Kit  Carson  said  "A  wolf  could 
not  make  a  living  on  it." 

Mr.  President,  appearing  in  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  of  Sunday,  last,  was  ^ 
tricle  showing  in  part  what  that  gr«B 
and  timely  purchase  has  meant  to  the 
United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oaosoen  PvmcHASX  Land  Tikt.os  Okeat  Min- 
nuL  Wealth  to  UNireo  States 

The  103-year-old  purchase  from  Mexico  of 
almost  19  million  acres  of  land  for  a  mere 
•  10  million,  primarily  to  straighten  out  a 
previously  undetermined  boundary  t>etween 
the  two  republics.  Is  proving  Itself  a  na- 
tional mineral  bonanza  for  the  United 
States. 

As  of  today,  the  Arizona  area  of  the  so- 
called  Gadsden  Purchase,  comprising  all  the 
land  south  of  the  GUa  River  In  this  State, 
has  produced  almost  half  of  the  $6  billion 
in  minerals  that  are  known  to  have  been 
mined  in  Arizona. 

As  of  today — largely  because  of  4<J-cent 
copper — dozens  of  old-time  mine  owners  are 
spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  In  new  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. 

But  copper  Isn't  the  only  mineral  t)etng 
sought. 

The  search  also  Is  for  molybdenum,  zinc, 
lead,  tungsten,  uranium,  and  the  "rare 
earths"  of  which  a  dozen  are  being  bunted 
as  minute  heat-resistant  alloys  for  man- 
made  satellites.  Jet  engines,  and  devices  for 
possible  interplanetary  travel  of  the  future. 

The  riches  of  southern  Arizona's  minerals 
are  fabulous. 

Within  this  State's  portion  of  the  Gadsden 
Purchase  are  such  mines  as  Phelps  Dodge's 
New  Cornelia  at  AJo.  which  In  depression 
days  paid  its  keep  in  production  of  gold 
found  in  the  copper  ore;  Phelps  Dodge  oper- 
ations at  Blsbee,  Lowell,  and  Warren,  which 
have  led  to  the  new  multimilUon  dollar  de- 
velopment of  Lavendar  Pit;  and  the  newly 
begun  copper-molybdenum  operations  at 
Ban  Manuel  Copper  Co.'s  $200  million  de- 
velopment near  Mammoth. 

In  the  same  area  which  the  early  Spanish 
conqulstadores  explored  for  gold  and  silver 
are  such  redeveloped  mines  as  the  old  Silver 
Bell,  owned  by  American  Smelting  tt  Re- 
fining Co :  and  the  completely  new  develop- 
ment of  Pima  Mining  Co..  south  of  Twin 
Buttes.     Both  are  in  Pima  County. 

Silver  Bell,-  now  an  open-pit  operation.  Is 
developing  "^molybdenum  In  addition  to  Ita 
copper  yiel<J.  ^ 

More  fabulous,  however,  is  the  Pima  Mine, 
some  45  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Silver  Bell. 

Pima  explorations  were  initiated  by  United 
Geophysical  Corp.,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
former  International  mining  organizations, 
about  8  years  ago.  Union  Oil  Co.  now  la  re- 
ported  to  control   It. 

By  using  the  latest  and  most  modern  elec- 
tronic and  other  devices,  copper  ore  bodies 
were  located  of  a  richness  that  may  surpass 
the  anticipated  yield  from  the  San  Manuel 
area. 

Pima's  ores  are  said  to  contain  from  about 
1  percent,  the  reported  average  at  San  Man- 
uel, to  as  much  as  7  percent.  Its  total  cop- 
per yield  may  exceed  any  mine's. 

And  with  it.  as  with  San  Manuel  and  with 
Sliver  Bell,  is  found  molybdenum  in  per- 
centages high  enough  to  Increase  the  mine's 
Income. 


Then  there  is  the  B.  S.  h  K.  mine,  a  zinc- 
lead  property  across  the  hill  from  Sliver  Bell, 
where  some  zinc  ores  go  up  to  35  percent  to 
become  among  the  world's  richest.  Not  far 
from  these  Is  Eagle  Plcher  Co.'s  lead-zlnc- 
coppcr  operation.  With  the  exception  of 
Pima  and  San  Manuel,  these  are  aU  old 
mines. 

But  new  ones — and  exploration  of  old 
ones — are  constantly  adding  to  the  potential 
mineral  output  of  the  State's  Gadsden  area. 

New  developments  In  metallurgy.  In  the 
economical  separation  of  the  different  metals 
so  none  will  t>e  lost  in  processing,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  explorations  underway. 
These,  and  the  fact  that  Arizona  has  vast 
quantities  of  low  grade  ores  of  all  kinds, 
have  stirred  the  new  rush  to  find  out  and 
develop /What's  found. 

It 'a  no  longer  a  pack-and -bureau  pros- 
pecting program. 

It's  tMing  done  with  seismographs,  with 
scintillation  counters,  and  with  half  a  score 
of  other  devices  of  the  electronics  age.  These 
help  pinpoint  the  discovery,  while  assays  and 
known  metallurgy  can  Indicate  combined 
values  of  the  often-complex  ores. 

Ttie  rush  Is  underway,  from  the  Olla  River 
to  the  Mexico  border,  and  from  A  jo  eastward 
to  the  New  Mexico  State  line. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  dl.stingulshed  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  usual  courtesy. 


INCREASED    INDUSTRIAL    USES    OF 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propose  a  far-reaching,  per- 
manent solution  of  the  farm  problem 
so  vast  that  its  potential  is  virtually  un- 
limited. 

While  the  economic.  Industrial,  and 
social  implications  of  this  program  can- 
not, with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  at  this 
moment  be  estimated,  it  is  clear  that 
this  program  will  tend  to  solve,  if  not 
wholly  solve,  the  farm  problem  for  all 
time. 

After  months  of  painstaking  examina- 
tion of  its  possibilities,  I  have  reached 
the  altogether  justifiable  conclusion  that 
this  plan  would,  within  a  few  years, 
create  a  demand  for  farm  products  in 
Industry  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  that 
now  consumed  for  human  consumption 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  double 
the  farm  market. 

Essentially,  this  Is  a  solution  of  the 
farm  problem  based,  not  on  the  negative 
theory  of  curtailing  production,  but  on 
the  positive  approach  of  creating  new 
markets  demanding  complete  and  full 
utilization  of  our  total  agricultural  ca- 
pacity. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  In  the 
Senate  for  weeks  on  a  farm  bill  to  meet 
the  contingencies  of  the  moment.  Out 
of  all  the  debate,  committee  findings, 
staff  studies,  and  my  own  (>ersonal  re- 
search, I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  any  farm  plan,  to  solve  this  problem 
on  a  permanent  basis,  must  do  three 
things: 

First.  It  must  provide  for  quick  dis- 
position of  existing  surpluses.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  attacking  this  problem  now 
with  admirable  vigor.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  move  faster.  But  we  are  making 
substantial  progress. 

Second.  The  plan  must  provide,  at 
the  moment,  for  curtailed  production 
until  such  time  as  we  can  create  new 
demands  to  prevent  accumulation  of  fu- 
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ture  surpluses  based  on  normal  produc- 
tion. This,  too.  is  a  part  of  the  exist- 
ing plan.  This  effort  win  be  furthered, 
somewhat,  by  provisions  of  what  we  have 
called  the  soil-bank  program. 

Third.  Most  important  and  almost  un- 
touched in  relation  to  Its  real  possibil- 
ities, any  such  plan  must  Include  a  tre- 
mendous research  and  development  pro- 
gram— a  program  which  should  be 
started  immediately,  and  financed  by 
whatever  Oovemnlent  funds  are  neces- 
sary— to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  in- 
dustrial uses  we  already  know  about  for 
farm  products — and  they  are  consider- 
able— and  at  the  same  time  find  new 
uses  creating  a  demand  for  at  least  dou- 
ble what  we  have  considered  the  normal 
farm  production  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  this  third  point  which  I  now  pro- 
pose. I  know  enough  about  its  poten- 
tialities to  convince  me  that  if  we  in 
the  Congress  will  face  our  responsibil- 
ity to  authorize  and  order  such  a  pro- 
gram, we  shall  help  to  bring  about  50 
years  of  the  greatest  agricultural  pros- 
perity in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

I  know  enough  about  it  that  I  have 
been  saying  to  the  farmers  of  my  State 
of  Indiana:  Do  not  sell  yoiu-  farm  land. 
Buy  more.  The  next  50  years  on  the 
American  farm  will  see  tmprecedented 
prosperity. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
lOTT  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WELKER.  As  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  which  is  being  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  I  wish  to  say  to  him 
that  I  commend  him  very  highly  for 
this  very  wonderful  bill,  which  will  solve 
the  agricultural  dilemma,  and  again  will 
make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  live.  I 
can  pay  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
no  higher  tribute  than  to  say  that  he 
has  done  this  job  extremely  well. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  very  mtich  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me,  or 
does  he  prefer  first  to  finish  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  prefer  first  to  fin- 
ish my  statement,  Mr.  President. 

Imagine,  if  jrou  can.  what  it  would 
mean  to  this  country — to  all  segments  of 
our  society — If  we  of  the  84th  Congress 
should  be  responsible  for  creating  a  farm 
market  at  least  twice  as  great  as  any  we 
ever  have  known. 

It  can  be  done  If  we  will  legislate  a  pro- 
gram to  take  the  blinders  off.  as  it  were, 
of  our  agricultiu'al  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  and  throw  the  full  white 
light  of  technical  research  and  develop- 
ment, experimentation,  test  facilities, 
pilot  plants,  and  unexcelled  American 
knowrhow  into  an  all-out  effort  to  create 
new  industrial  uses  for  just  the  everyday 
products  of  our  land. 

First,  of  course,  it  would  mean  to  the 
farmer  a  new  life  of  productivity.  It 
would  provide  prosperity  for  him.  It 
would  permit  him  to  follow  his  natural 


InstLict  to  get  everything  he  can  out  of 
his  land. 

Second,  It  would  create  new  Jobs. 
Obviously,  the  demand  for  farm  labor 
would  increase.  But  Its  effect  on  Indus- 
trial labor  generally  would  be  even  more 
phenomenal.  Entire  new  industries  with 
millions  of  new  Jobs  would  come  into 
being — industries  to  manufacture  new 
products.  The  demand  for  new  trans- 
portation facilities — automobiles,  trucks, 
buses,  railroads,  airlines,  and  so  forth — 
would  be  tremendous.  The  demand  for 
new  farm  machinery  alone  would  provide 
an  industrial  and  labor  stimulus  almost 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

Third,  the  increase  in  retail  business 
would  mount  into  the  bilUons  of  dollars. 
Farmers,  laborers,  and,  I  am  convinced. 
Just  about  every  other  category  of  busi- 
ness customer  in  the  United  States  would 
have  more  money  to  spend  for  just  about 
everything  business  has  to  sell. 

Fourth,  such  a  program  would,  in  my 
opinion,  mean  the  end  of  a  tremendous 
tax  burden  now  imposed  to  finance  our 
vast  agricultural  assistance  and  storage 
programs  of  the  moment — a  burden 
which  we  gladly  bear  as  long  as  it  is  nec- 
essary, but  a  burden  which  all  of  us  will 
agree  would  be  a  welcome  deletion  from 
our  national  budgets.  If  we  can  bring 
this  about — and  I  believe  we  can — It 
would  enable  us  to  reduce  taxes  substan- 
tially and  to  make  it  easier  to  retire 
the  national  debt  at  a  faster  pace. 

Mr.  President,  the  ramifications  of 
such  a  plan  are  staggering.  It  is.  brand 
new.  At  the  outset,  it  would  cost  a  little 
money — but.  by  comparison,  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  After  all.  when  it  begins 
to  cost  more  to  repair  your  automobile, 
your  tractor,  or  yoiu*  furnace  than  a  new 
one  would  cost,  what  do  you  do?  You 
buy  a  new  one. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
high  time  this  Congress  bought  a  new 
approach  to  the  farm  problem,  in  the 
form  of  this  research  and  development 
plan. 

It  meets  the  essential  test.  It  is  good 
for  the  farmer.  It  shows  every  promise 
of  proving  economically  sound.  It  is.  at 
the  same  time,  good  for  all  of  the  people. 

What  would  such  a  plan  replace  even- 
tually? This  year,  our  agricultural  as- 
sistance programs  will  represent  a  total 
investment  of  three  billion,  four  billion, 
or  perhaps  five  billion  dollars.  Yet,  that 
assistance  program  has  contributed  to 
the  accumulation  of  some  $9  billion  in 
farm  surpluses,  for  which  not  only  has 
the  Government  paid  With  the  taxpayers' 
money,  but  which  is  costing  in  storage 
charges  a  million  dollars  a  day— $365 
million  a  year. 

By  means  of  this  bill  we  are  only  ask- 
ing for  $100  million  or  less  than  one-third 
of  the  cost  to  store  t<x  1  year  the  surplus 
agricultund  commodities  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  now  owns. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  take  full  cog- 
nizance of  the  good  work  being  done 
toward  working  out  the  surplus  disposal 
problem.  The  Government  has  sold,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of.  much  more  of  our 
surpluses  than  generally  is  known.  I 
do  not  want  to  criticize  the  good  work 
which  has  been  done,  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  program  should  be 
expanded  and  accelerated.     Whenever 


possible,  more  and  more  of  our  sur- 
pluses should  be  made  available  to  the 
needy  at  home  and  elsewhere.  I  be- 
lieve that  program  is  being  speeded  up. 
It  must  be. 

Meantime,  these  surpluses  hang  over 
farm  prices  like  a  sword.  They  depress 
farm  prices.  This  means  lower  farm 
Income.  It  means  less  farmer  spending 
for  consumer  goods.  It  means  less  tax 
revenue  for  the  Government.  And  it 
means  increased  investments  in  agricul- 
tural assistance  programs. 

The  plan  I  am  proposing  would  re- 
verse that  situation.  It  would  insure 
the  American  farmer  his  rightful  share 
of  an  otherwise  botmtlful  prosperity, 
by  requiring  full  production  in  an  econ- 
omy ^aranteeing  fair  prices.  It  would 
put  an  end  to  the  unsound  practice  of 
spending  billions  of  dollars  to  preserve  a 
bad  situation,  when  a  great  deal  less 
would  provide  a  permanent  cure. 

No.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  solve  our 
farm  problem  permanently  by  curtailing 
production.  We  must  increase  consvmip- 
tion;  we  must  find  new  markets.  Since, 
generally  speaking,  the  vast  majority  of 
our  people  are  well-fed,  our  only  alter- 
native is  to  find  new  and  increased  indus- 
trial uses  for  our  agricultiu'al  products. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  can  be 
done. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  our  research  and  de- 
velopment people  know  enough  now,  so 
that,  given  a  real  opportimity  to  prove 
it.  they  can  find  industrial  uses  for  5 
billion  additional  btishels  of  grain,  nich 
as  com.  wheat,  rye.  barley,  oats,  rice, 
sorghum  grains,  and  potatoes,  each  year. 
Let  us  remember  that  at  present  our 
total  production  of  these  grains  is  only 
about  6^2  billion  bushels.  This  entails  a 
total  of  180  miUion  acres  of  grain  culti- 
vation. If  another  5  billion  bushels  are 
added  to  that,  we  can  see  what  that 
would  mean  in  terms  of  additional  culti- 
vation for  the  American  farmers. 

Under  capable  and  e£Bcient  manage- 
ment, the  great  chemical  and  oil  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  have  found, 
through  research,  many  new  Industrial 
and  commercial  uses  for  their  products. 
They  now  make  everything  from  rubber 
to  clothing  materials  from  chemicals. 
The  plastics  industry  has  had  a  phenom- 
enal growth  through  research. 

All  of  this  came  about  in  the  same 
degree  as  these  companies  invested  their 
profits  in  research.  You  will  agree  that 
otu:  more  successful  corporations  spend 
millions  of  dollars  each  srear  seeking  new 
and  better  products  through  research. 

It  Is  exactly  this  type  of  program 
which  must  be  carried  out  in  discovering 
new  markets  for  farm  products.  Yet.  no 
farmer  or  group  of  farmers  can  them- 
selves afford  to  establish  the  vast  lab- 
oratories necessary  to  carry  out  that  re- 
search. It  is  simply  impracticable  and 
impossible  for  6  million  individual  farm- 
ers to  get  together  to  carry  out  the  kind 
of  research  and  development  pro- 
gram required  to  keep  agriculture 
abreast  of  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  a  fail- 
ure to  keep  pace  with  an  important  loss 
of  consumption  in  farm  products.  Not 
so  many  years  ago  farm  power  was  pro- 
vided by  horses  and  mules.    This  animal 
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power  coDsuined  the  prodiiction  equiva- 
lent of  tome  80  million  acres  of  feed 
grains.  For  lack  of  research,  in  my 
opinion,  we  have  failed  to  produce  a  new 
market  to  take  up  the  slack  of  that  dis- 
placed production. 

We  have  fewer  tillable  acres  in  pro- 
duction today  than  we  had  50  years  ago. 
I  think  the  tillable  acres  today  are  about 
350  million.  Fifty  years  ago.  when 
the  only  power  on  the  farm  was  horses 
and  mules,  the  horses  and  mules 
consumed  the  equivalent  of  80  million 
acres  of  feed  grains.  Therein  hes  the 
difference  between  our  surplus  today  and 
full  consumption. 

Mr.  President.  I  come  now  to  the  point 
of  proposing  the  most  important  pro- 
gram I  ever  have  sponsored  in  my  almost 
12  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  Umted 
SUtes. 

The  United  States  must  undertake — 
and  undertake  at  once — a  $100-milhon- 
a-year  research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  find  new  and  increased  indus- 
trial uses  for  agricultural  products.  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  myself  and  other 
Senators,  a  bill  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BeallI.  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  BekderI.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  BnicKXR),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  BmrLn]. 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
CaklsckI,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DXRKSKNl.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Dwcrshax).  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ives),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  .Jknnei  1 .  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mar- 
tin )  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ( Mr. 
Mttndt  i .  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Payne),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Potter),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  SCMOEPPEL],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Smith),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Welkee).  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Yoitno  ) .  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Cam),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Bvsifl,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr,  Hickkm- 
toorca),  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr  MAMTiifl,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
m<n«  I  Mr  Barritt).  the  Senator  from 
MtnnewU  I  Mr.  Tnyb).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr  PvrtellI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
Corrcw),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr  ALtorrl,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smitm).  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr  Briooes),  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Kccmbl).  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy). I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses I  have  outlined.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested. 

The  bin  (S.  3503)  to  provide  for  a  sci- 
entific study  and  research  program  for 


the  purpose  of  developing  increased  and 
additional  industrial  uses  of  agricul- 
tural products  so  as  to  reduce  surpluses 
of  such  products  and  to  increase  the  in- 
come of  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Capehart  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.— 

BBCLABATIONS  AND  nMMKCS 

SBcnoif  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
8tat«s  hereby  znnkes  the  following  declara- 
tions and  findings  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  addltlonjU  Industrial  uaes 
for  agrlcultiiral  products: 

(a)  Ciirrent  productivity  of  farms  In  the 
United  SUtes  Is  substantially  in  excess  of 
current  markets  for  their  products  at  price 
levels  which  provide  fair  and  substantial  in- 
come to  farmers. 

(b)  National  defense  and  the  security  in- 
teresu  of  the  United  States  require  Increas- 
ing and  expanding  agricultural  productivity 
to  meet  poeslble  emergency  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies,  which  produc- 
tivity cannot  be  achieved  or  maintained  at 
depressed  farm  prices  resulting  from  over- 
production or  with  acreage  curtallmenu  to 
avoid  overproduction. 

(c)  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  increane  the  level  of  farm 
Income  In  order  that  farmers  may  continue 
to  share  to  a  greater  di^gree  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

(d)  No  program  has  been  developed,  and 
none  can  be  foreseen,  that  can  successfully 
shrink  farm  production  (or  an  extended  peri- 
od of  time;  but  research  programs  provide 
known  means  potentially  to  increase  sub- 
stantially the  Industrial  ufes  of  agricultural 
products  and  thereby  ti  achieve  farm  pros- 
perity ba<ed  on  full,  rather  than  curtailed, 
production. 

(e)  Research  faclllth*.  both  private  and 
public,  including  those  of  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities,  can  and  siu>uld  be 
utilized  for  an  all-out  a'.tack  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Increased  and  additional  lnd\utnal 
tues  of  ac^rlcultural  products  to  enlarge  op- 
portunities for  Increased  production  by  farm- 
ers and  to  reduce  Government  cofta  for  tb« 
scquUltlon.  storage  and  ultimate  dUposltlon 
of  agricultural  comotod.tles  which  are  now  a 
•ub«untial  flnanclsl  burden  to  the  Oovero- 
ment. 

(fi  The  cost  to  the  CnltiKl  States  of  such 
•  researeb  prosrsm  msy  be  expected  to  be 
more  than  offset  by  increased  tss  reventjes 
resulting  from  Increaa^l  earnings  of  bath 
furmers  and  thote  who  Mil  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  to  farmers  •«  well  s«  by  sarinitf 
to  the  United  »t4Us  In  cosu  of  current  sgrU 
cultural  assutan^e  pfourams. 

rvwcMtB 
See.  3.  TfM  purposas  of  this  act  are  to 

find  and  develop  throuf  h  research,  sponsored 
and  nnanced  by  the  United  SUtes.  new  In- 
djstrUI  uses,  and  Increased  use  under  exist- 
ing processes,  of  agricultural  producte. 

AOMUII*T*ATI3W  CRCATIO 

Bec,  3.  There  la  he;-eby  created  In  the 
executive  branch  of  th«!  Oovernment  an  In- 
dustrial Agricultural  I'roducU  Administra- 
tion (hereinafter  referr>?d  to  as  the  Adminis- 
tration I .  In  which  Is  vested  the  duties,  powers 
and  responsibilities  hereafter  set  out  In  this 
act.  Such  powers,  duties,  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  AdmlnUtratlon  shall  be  vested  In 
an  Administrator,  who  nhall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  serve 
during  the  pleasttre  of  the  President  The 
Administrator  shall  receive  compeuaation  at 
the  rate  of  $22,500  per  iinuum. 
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AMD  RkspoNsmunsB  or  TRa 

ADMORRaATIOM 

Bwc.  4.  The  AdmlnUtratlon  shall  conduct 
research,  l)oth  scientific  and  chemical,  make 
field  studlee,  conduct  both  laboratory  and 
field  experlmenu.  test  production  procedures 
on  a  commercial  basis,  maintain  and  expand 
pUot  plants  whenever  necessary,  malnuin 
and  operate  manufacturing  faculties  where 
necessary  to  prove  the  commercial  feaslbUltj 
of  vol  tune  production,  and  otherwise  promote 
the  finding,  development,  and  commercial 
use  of  new.  increaaed.  extended,  and  per- 
fected processes,  techniques,  and  pro«n-ams 
for  Industrial  uses  of  greater  quanutles  of 
agrlctUtural  producu. 

rowsas  of  thk  AoiciinsTaATiON  a}vo  ths      ^ 

AS  M  IMI&TaATOa 

Sac.  5.  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to: 

(a)  UtUlxe  such  exUtlng  facilities  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  such  trained  personnel 
employed  by  the  United  SUtes.  as  the  Presi- 
dent finds  can  feasibly  be  transferred  to  the 
Administration  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  The  President  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  (1)  transfer  any  such  facility.  faciU- 
ties.  or  personnel  to  the  Administration,  or 
to  (2)  make  any  such  facUity.  facilities,  or 
personnel  available  to  the  AdmlnUtratlon  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thU  act. 

(b)  Build,  purchase,  or  lease  plant  facili- 
ties, or  necessary  equipment,  suitable  for  re- 
search,  pilot  plant,  manufacturing,  or  other 
needs  of  the  AdmlnUtratlon  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  thU  act. 

(c»  Employ  such  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act; 
and  all  technical  or  scientific  employees  en- 
gaged for  research  by  the  AdmlnUtratlon 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  ctvU-servlcc  laws 
and  regulations. 

(d)  Employ  or  retain  on  a  contract  basis 
IndlvlduaU.  firms.  Institutions,  and  organl- 
xaUons.  public  and  prlvau.  including  land- 
grant  colleges  and  unlversltes.  to  conduct 
research  programs  for  the  AdmlnUtratlon 
pursuant  to  this  act. 

Skc  6.  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  pay  Incentive  awards  to  private  citizens  for 
suitable  and  acceptable  suggestions  to  Imple- 
ment the  program  establUhed  by  this  act. 
such  payments  to  be  made  In  accordance  with 
previously  publUhed  rules  stating  ths 
amounu  of,  criteria  for  determining,  and 
subjecu  of.  such  awards. 

See.  7  The  Admlnlstrstor  U  suthorlsed  to 
appoint  Industry  advisory  committees  and  to 
emplo7  consultants  without  compensation  or 
at  rates  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  tM 
per  diem. 

Sec.  a.  The  AdmlnUtratUm  may  make 
grsfits  to  accredi'ed  sch'Ails,  colleges,  snd 
unlversutes  for  f^lUrwships  snd  scholarships 
in  raseareh  for  the  purposes  of  thto  aet. 

IITDt/tTBUL    A6«tCVtTVt4L    PUOOVCn    SetlfCT 

ca<«rL* 

8rc  •  Th#re  Is  hereby  crested  In  the  De- 
partment f>i  Asricultut*  an  industrial  Agrl« 
cultural  Producu  Agency  (hereinafter  r«« 
fcrred-  to  as  the  Agency i.  The  duties,  ob- 
ligations, snd  rsapunsibiUtles  of  the  Ascncy 
shall  be  carried  out  by  and  under  the  dircc* 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcuiiure. 

Dtmxa  ANo  BssroMi»iTO.nics  or  tmi  aobmct 

Sec  10.  Under  the  delegations,  directives, 
snd  policy  determlnsttons  of  th  •  AdmlnU- 
traior,  the  Agency  shall  carry  out  all  of  the 
duties,  obligations,  and  rss pons Iblli ties  Im- 
posed upon  the  Administration  by  thU  act. 
Including  the  making  of  research  contrscu. 
employment  of  personnel,  contracu  for  the 
construction,  purchase,  lease,  or  other  ac- 
quUltlon  of  real  or  personal  property,  aiul  the 
maintenance  of  all  records,  files,  studies,  and 
other  data  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  act. 
NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  provisions  of  thU 
act,  the  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
power  given  him  hereunder  to  the  Agency, 
and  he  may  control,  supervise,  and  direct  all 
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Agency  action  permitted  by  law  under  this 
act. 

Sac.  11.  The  Administrator  shall  report 
semiannually  to  the  Congress  progress  on 
research  programs  undertaken  pursiumt  to 
thU  act  to  find  and  develop  new  and  in- 
creased industrial  uses  for  agricultural 
producu. 

Sac.- 12.  The  Agency  may  license,  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  royalty,  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  to  xise  any  process  developed 
by  the  Agency  or  to  make  and  sell  under 
any  patent,  or  application  for  patent  of 
the  Agency.  Such  royalties  shall  be  baaed 
upon  fair  compensation  to  the  Government 
for  lU  investment  and  shall  be  nondiscrimi- 
natory. Whenever  the  AdmlnUtrator  finds 
It  in  the  public  Interest  to  do  so.  he  may 
grant  royalty-free  licenses  for  processes 
developed  under  thU  act.  including  the 
right  to  make  and  sell  under  any  patent 
or  application  for  patent  of  the  Agency. 

AFPBOPKUTIOIfS 

Sec.  IS.  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  the  Industrial  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucu Agency,  the  sum  of  $100  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1956.  and 
the  same  amount  annually  thereafter. 
There  shall  be  paid  out  of  such  appro- 
priations the  salary  of  the  Administrator 
as  well  as  all  other  expenses  of  his  office. 
The  President  is  authorized  co  transfer  to 
the  Agency  $1  million  out  of  unexpended' 
Agricultural  Department  funds  to  inltiaU 
promptly  thU  program  following  the  enact- 
ment of  thU  act  for  and  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  105S. 

Mr.  ANDERSPN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART,    I  yield, 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  take  into  consideration,  in  intro- 
ducing his  bill,  that  in  1946  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  enacted  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 
1946.  and  made  provision  that  various 
sums  might  be  appropriated  in  succeed- 
ing years,  increasing  the  amount  year 
by  year.  The  amount  that  could  be 
used  In  1947  for  research  and  marketing 
was  $9 1 2  million.  In  1948  It  was  $19 
million.  In  1949  It  was  $33,500,000.  In 
1950  it  was  $48  million.  In  1951  It  was 
$81  mUllon.  Thereafter  the  sky  waa  the 
limit.  One  hundred  million  dollars 
could  have  been  appropriated  tmder  the 
act. 

I  tnnte  attention  to  the  fact  that  In 
1950,  when  $48  million  could  have  been 
appropriated  for  research  In  marketlnf, 
the  Congreaa  appropriated  $19  million, 
X  sugfest  to  the  Senator  that  the  prob- 
lem s  to  fet  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
money,  or  authorize  it.  to  the  extent  of 
the  figure  of  $100  million,  which  the 
Senator  has  suggested. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  thinking  in 
terms  of  $100  million  in  addition  to  that 
which  the  Congress  has  already  appro- 
priated, or  might  appropriate. 

I  am  also  thinking  in  teims  of  estab- 
lishing an  organization  which  will  really 
function  and  get  the  job  done.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  past,  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  done  a  good  job 
in  developing  many  programs.  It  has  not 
had  the  capacity  really  to  organize  and 
promote  a  program  of  research,  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  pilot  plants,  the 
making  of  field  tests,  and  doing  the  job 
in  the  spirit  called  for  by  the  proposed 
legislation. 


As  the  Senator  will  see  when  he  reads 

the  bill 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  read  It. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  As  an  inherent  part 
of  the  legislation,  we  wish  to  set  up  an 
administrator  who  will  have  almost  the 
title  of  czar  He  will  proceed  to  get  the 
job  done,  in  the  same  fashion  in  which 
the  Oovernment  developed  synthetic 
rubber  during  the  war.  One  ~  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  present  plan  is  that 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness. 

What  we  propose  is  to  get  the  job  done 
immediately.  The  proposed  program 
might  well  be  called  a  crash  program. 

I  am  mindful  of  what  the  able  Senator 
has  said.  Unfortunately  the  Congress, 
both  in  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, did  not  take  sufficient  cog- 
nizance of  the  existing  legislation.  In 
my  judgment,  the  job  should  have  been 
done  by  this  time.  At  least,  we  should 
be  well  on  the  road  toward  accomplish- 
ment of  it. 

What  we  are  now  advocating  is  that 
we  give  this  program  everything  we  have, 
and  get  the  job  done.  We  should  spend 
whatever  money  is  necessary,  and  take 
whatever  time  is  necessary. 

Let  me  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Mexico — and  no  one  knows  it  any 
better  than  he  does — that  if  and  when 
we  solve  the  farm  problem,  it  will  be 
solved  on  the  basis  of  more  uses  for  farm 
products  in  industry.  We  shall  never 
solve  the  farmer's  problem  by  producing 
for  food  uses  alone.  He  will  have  to  pro- 
duce for  industrial  uses. 

The  question  is.  shall  we  solve  the 
problem  over  a  period  of  10.  15.  or  25 
years?  Or  shall  we  solve  It  as  we  solved 
the  synthetic  rubber  problem  during  the 
war  period,  by  doing  the  job  immedi- 
ately? That  is  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  solving  the  problem. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  know  the  able 
Senator  is  not  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  On  the  contrary, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act  of  1948,  a 
special  agrteultural  research  administra- 
tion wa«  e*t*bUahed  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Many  of  ua  have  tried 
repeatedly  since  to  get  eufflclent  appro- 
ptlatUms  for  that  afency. 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  Later  in  my  epeeeh 
I  shall  name  Uie  laboratorlea  we  now 
have.  I  ehall  mention  some  of  the  thinga 
the  Department  haa  been  able  to  accom- 
plish, and  I  shall  cite  some  of  the  pro- 
grams which  they  are  about  ready  to 
bring  to  a  succesaful  conclusion.  With 
a  mandate  from  the  Congress  such  aa  ia 
contemplated  in  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  am  sure  the  programs  will  be  accom- 
plished more  quickly,  and  that  we  shall 
reUeve  the  farm  situation  by  producing 
more  instead  of  less.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  something  really  worth  while 
for  the  coimtry  and  the  people.  I  know 
that  the  able  Senator  is  100  percent  in 
accord  with  that  aim. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  object  to  my  asking 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  remarks,  there  be  printed  a 
table  with  reference  to  the  previous 
legislation,    showing    that    it    requires 


steady,  constant  pushing  by  the  Congress 
to  get  the  necessary  appropriations  by 
the  Bureau.^of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shaU  be  deUghted 
to  have  the  table  printed  in  the  Rscoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  table 
which  the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

has  in  his  hand. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.    Without 
objection,  the  table  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  requested. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  for  a  moment  about  that  $100 
million  figure,  it  is  less  than  one-third 
the  amount  we  now  spend  merely  to  store 
surpluses  which,  as  long  as  they  exist, 
can  have  no  effect  other  than  tj  cause 
low  farm  prices. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  econom-^ 
ically  sound  than  to  buy  for  $100  million 
a  year  a  program  that  would  eventually 
replace  an  assistance  program  running 
into  the  billions  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  the  costly  surplus  situation 
which  makes  such  an  assistance  program 
necessary. 

Some  may  ask  why  the  Govenmient 
should  finance  industrial  research  for  one 
segment  of  our  economy.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First.  Many  years  ago  we  "crossed  the 
bridge"  in  establishing  as  public  policy 
that  the  Government  had  a  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  farmers  shared  fairly 
with  all  others  in  the  national  economy. 
Our  farm  assistance  program  is  now 
public  policy.  That  decision  has  l3een 
made.  Our  job  now  is  to  determine 
whether  we  are  doing  so  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  economical  manner. 

Second.  We  now  are  spending  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  on  programs  which,  on 
the  record,  do  not  face  up  to  our  basic 
farm  problems.  That  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  farm  productive  capacity 
Is  far  greater  than  existing  markets  for 
farm  products. 

Third.  Industry  has  proved  the  value 
of  research  in  finding  new  uses  and  new 
markets  for  surplus  products.  Why, 
then,  shotild  we  spend  billions  of  dollars 
to  curtail  prodtiction  and  redtice  farm  In- 
come when,  as  I  will  show.  •  few  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  on  research  can 
be  expected  to  find  new  markets,  suf- 
ficient not  only  to  constmM  our  present 
normal  productive  capacity  but  double 
It? 

Fourth.  It  is  just  good,  sound  business 
for  the  United  States  Government  and 
all  of  its  people.  The  Government  now 
owns  $9  billion  of  farm  surpluses.  Such 
a  program  as  the  one  we  propose  would 
enable  us  to  realize  at  least  something 
on  the  investment  we  now  have  in  stir- 
pltisea.  But,  much  greater  than  that  ia 
the  probability  that  such  a  program 
ahould  save  billions  in  support  programs, 
increase  farm  income,  boost  tax  revenues, 
stimulate  business  through  increased 
farm  purchasing  power,  and  create  mil- 
lions of  new  jobs.  All  of  this  adds  up  to 
greater  and  greater  national  prosperity 
to  be  shared  by  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

So.  I  say  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  Government,  which  makes 
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it  the  solemn  daty  of  the  Congre:».  This 
Oongress  and  the  executive  braiach  of 
the  Government  never  have  had  a 
Rreater  (H>Portunity  to  lenre  the  -welfare 
of  the  fanners  and  all  of  the  people  than 
by  extending  overwhelming  approval  to 
this  bilL  As  far  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, we  should  arrange  quick  hear- 
ings and  pass  the  bill  promptly. 

There  are  a  good  many  specific  ex- 
amples of  benefits,  through  research  al- 
ready done,  which  accrue  from  such  a 
program  as  this  one.  Let  me  recite  a 
few: 

Some  years  ago,  the  citrus  fruit  in- 
dustry was  in  bad  shape.  Then,  our 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  re- 
search, aided  in  the  perfection  of  the 
quick-froaen  food  process.  I  am  told 
that  this  virtually  saved  the  citrus-fruit 
Industry.  Consumption  went  up.  in- 
come went  up,  and  a  great  new  phase  of 
this  industry  resulted — from  what? — 
from  research. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  said 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  perfecting  pow- 
dered, whole  milk.  Ail  commercial 
powdered  milk  at  the  moment  is  skim 
milk.  I  believe  that  perfection  of  pow- 
dered whole  milk  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  doing  i<x  the  dairy  indiistry  what 
the  freexlng  i»t>ces8  did  for  the  citrus 
Industry. 

I  understand  the  Department  is  about 
ready  to  perfect  the  research  on  pow- 
dered, mhtikt  milk.  If  they  are.  it  means 
that  there  will  be  twice  as  much  whole 
milk  sold  as  now.  It  will  require  twice 
as  many  cows  as  now.  It  will  give  the 
dairy  industry  twice  as  much  business. 
If  and  when  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture perfects  pow  dered  whole  milk,  that 
is  what  will  happen. 

Someone  may  say  to  me.  "You  say  they 
have  perfected  it."  Possibly  that  is  true. 
However,  even  after  it  ii  perfected,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  pilot  plants  will 
be  built,  to  prove  its  worth.  Field  tests 
will  be  given,  and  iU  worth  will  be 
proven.  Then  private  industry  will  be 
licensed  to  proceed  with  the  production 
of  powdei-ed  whole  milk. 

Agriculture  is  now  working  on  a  hish- 
protein  food  for  cattle  that  would,  if 
perfected,  revolutionise  animal  feeding 
and  consume  an  additional  ISO  to  160 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  the 
production  equivalent  of  7^2  million 
acres.  Prom  r  56  pound  bushel,  we 
would  get  16  to  20  pounds  of  high  pro- 
tein feed. 

Think  of  that.  Mr.  President.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  million  to  160  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  That  is  almost 
enough  wheat  to  take  up  the  surplus  of 
wheat  at  the  moment.  That  is  only  one 
item. 

Work  is  progressing  to  develop  metal- 
lurgical oils  from  grain. 

I  am  told  that  the  researchers  are  near 
perfection  of  an  oil  made  from  grains 
which  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paint. 

We  know  that  synthetic  rubber  can  be 
made  from  grain.  True,  the  process  is 
more  expensive,  at  the  moment,  than 
rubber  made  from  crude  oil.  Agricul- 
ture is  working  now  to  bring  that  cost 
down.  It  would  take  350  bushels  of 
grain  to  make  1  ton  of  rubber.  If  we 
used  ethyl  alcohol  fnxn  grain  to  produce 
all  of  the  900.000  tons  of  synthetic  rub- 


ber a  year,  it  would  require  the  consump- 
tion of  315  million  bushels  of  grain,  or 
the  production  eqviivalent  of  about  7 
million  acres. 

That  is  315  million  bushels  of  grain. 
At  the  present  time  we  produce  only 
about  6  Mi  million  bushels  each  year. 
That  1  item  alone  would  take  315  mil- 
lion bushels. 

One  of  the  greet  potentials  in  the 
field  is  the  production  of  microba  rub- 
ber, a  natural  rubier,  from  the  gluten 
in  grain.  There  is  another  great  pos- 
sibility. 

All  of  these,  if  fin  illy  perfected,  would 
require  the  production  equivalent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands — yes.  millions  of 
acres  of  grain.  Wlvo  can  tell  just  how 
many  acres? 

There  is  no  limit,  as  the  population 
increases  and  new  uses  are  found  for 
the  products  of  the  farm. 

We  have  known  :or  many  years  that 
ethyl  alcoh(4  can  very  successfully  be 
blended  with  the  ijasoline  used  in  an 
automobile.  If  just  10  percent  of  the 
biend  was  ethyl  alcohol  made  from 
grain,  it  would  requite  more  than  2  bil- 
lion bushels  of  grain  a  year  and  there 
would  be  no  grain  surplus.  Actually,  a 
blend  of  25  percent  of  such  alcohol 
could  be  used  without  major  adjust- 
ments to  the  engine. 

At  the  moment  it  would  cost  more, 
but  know-how  in  America  always  gets 
the  price  down.  a.i  we  well  know.  If 
we  had  a  10  percent  blend,  it  would 
take  more  than  2  billion  bushels  of  grain. 
The  total  production  at  the  moment  is 
only  64  billion  bushels.  That  is  the 
etitire  production  m  the  United  States. 
That  is  jast  one  item.  Mr.  President, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  bringing  the  price 
down. 

Now.  If  such  a  program  should  be 
undertaken,  it  might  reduce  temporarily 
the  consumption  of  crude  oiL  But  my 
best  judgment  is  that  In  the  long  run 
this  reduction  would  be  more  than  off- 
set by  increased  con.'^umption  in  the 
hundreds  of  tliousunds  of  new  tractors, 
trucks,  transport  vehicles.  automobUes. 
and  other  petroleum -burning  equipment 
in  use  because  of  Uiis  very  program. 

The  petroleum  iiulastry  might  lose  10 
percent  and  retain  90  percent.  How- 
ever, the  90  percent  In  only  a  few  years 
time  would  be  so  much  bitiater  In  volume 
and  so  much  moie  important  to  the 
industry,  that  the  two  are  hardly  worth 
comparing.  It  shows  what  can  be  done, 
if  only  we  in  Congress  would  have  the 
same  imagination  now,  and  get  that 
same  imagination  a  nd  push  and  zip  into 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  do  the 
job  that  private  industry  is  doing.  We 
would  not  have  to  appropriate  money 
for  subsidies  for  the  farmer,  and  we 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  the  farm 
bUl. 

We  could  put  the  farmer  Into  a  very 
prosperous  position.  We  are  not  going  to 
help  the  farmer  very  much  by  reducing 
his  production.  We  can  help  him  only 
by  increasing  his  production,  and  this 
bill  provides  for  that.  The  White  House 
is  already  behind  It.  It  is  very  enthusi- 
astic about  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  bilL 

As  many  Senators  know.  It  was  an 
Englishman  who  first  discovered  peni- 
cillin.   But,  it  was  our  Department  of 


Agriculture  that  developed  the  means 
for  its  commercial  production.  So,  Mr. 
President,  what  I  am  here  proposing  al- 
ready is  going  on  at  a  snail's  pace,  while 
we  spend  billion.*;  on  an  agricultural  sur- 
plus program.  This  must  not  be  a  snail's 
pace  program. 

This  must  be  a  crash  program  as  an 
investment  in  asricullural  and  even 
greater  national  prosperity  and  economic 
health. 

It  is  the  only  way  I  know  to  achieve  a 
permanent  farm  prosperity  based  on  full 
production  ratlier  than  costly  acreage 
curtailment. 

Such  a  crash  program  in  research  will, 
of  course,  require  pilot  plants,  field  tests, 
and  commercial  plant- testing  facilities. 
This  type  of  operation  is  not  new  to  the 
United  States  Government  either. 

The  Government  owns  a  now  idle  plant 
in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  making  ethyl  alco- 
hol from  grain.  This  should  be  reacti- 
vated  immediately. 

This  and  possibly  other  similar  plants 
should  at  least  make  Into  grain  alcohol 
the  surplus  grains  which  are  available. 
Yet  the  plant  at  Omaha  is  standing  idle, 
and  it  should  be  reactivated. 

Planu  are  being  operated  under  the 
system  about  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  was  speakinfr.  but  they  have 
not  a  sufficient  appropriation.  They  do 
not  have  one  man  thinking  about  the 
problem  day  and  night.  They  are  drag- 
ging. They  are  not  going  forward.  Par- 
tially, of  course,  it  is  because  Congress 
has  not  given  them  suiacient  money, 
and  Ukewise.  partially,  because  they  do 
not  have  the  imagination  in  the  Depart- 
ment which  they  should  have  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  objective.  In  my 
opinion,  they  should  have  advocated  the 
same  thing  which  some  35  Senators  are 
advocating  here  today.  They  know  the 
situation  and  they  iuiow  what  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Some  10  or  15  years 
ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  activity 
in  this  field  by  a  private  organization 
supported  by  industry,  and  known  as 
the  Chemurgic  Council.  They  were  on 
the  point  of  success,  when  the  war  came 
on,  and  the  project  was  temporarily 
abandoned  because  of  the  war.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  know  whether 
there  has  been  any  revived  activity? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  BRICKER.    I  have  heard  of  none. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  was  financed,  I 
think,  by  private  industry. 

Mr.  BRICKER  It  was.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  was  interested  In  it.  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  my  State. 
It  is  centrally  located,  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  It  was  operated  along  the  hne 
of  developing  food  and  fiber  products 
into  commercial  uses,  not  only  in  the 
field  of  gasoline,  about  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  speaking,  which  is  entirely 
practicable  except  dollarwise.  but  in 
every  field  of  utilization  for  con.struction. 
for  the  building  of  automobile  bodies,  as 
I  remember,  and  soybean  utilization. 
They  were  manufacturing  cloth  out  of 
milk.  One  man  had  a  hat  made  out  of 
milk.  It  seemed  to  be  as  good  as  any 
other  hat.  It  was  made  by  Stetson,  as 
I  remember. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  should  do  what 
we  did  during  the  war  with  reference 
to  synthetic  rubber.  Once  the  Govern- 
ment perfects  and  approves  each  of 
these  products,  it  can  then  be  imme- 
diately turned  over  to  private  industry 
for  production. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  ssmthetic  rubber 
program  was  really  perfected  by  private 
industry  with  Government  money. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct. 
Private  Industry  is  working  on  many, 
many  uses  for  farm  products.  If  we  can 
pass  this  bill,  it  will  help  the  farmers. 
The  project  could  be  concentrated  un- 
der one  man  in  Washington  whom  I  am 
willing  to  call  a  czar,  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary — bumping  whatever  heads  are 
necessary  to  be  bumped  in  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  find  new  ways  to  use 
farm  products  so  that  the  farmer  can  in- 
crease iivstead  of  decrease  his  produc- 
tion and  be  on  an  equal  footing,  so  far 
as  profit  is  concerned,  with  Industry. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  am  happy  to  join 
the  Senator  in  sponsoring  the  bill.  I 
think  It  offers  great  possibilities.  In  the 
years  ahead,  I  believe  the  possibilities 
will  become  greater  and  greater.  It  is 
a  field  in  which  the  Government  should 
interest  itself. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  are  6  mil- 
lion farmers,  and  they  cannot  all  get 
together. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Industry  is  not  In- 
terested at  this  time,  because  there  is 
no  dollar  return. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  They  have  about 
all  the  business  they  can  handle  at  this 
time.  

Mr.  BRICKER.  So  long  as  they  have 
the  resources  available  to  them  in  coal 
and  fuel  oils,  out  of  which  they  can 
make  so  many  of  the  products  which  are 
now  being  made  synthetically,  they  will 
not  turn  to  farm  products,  because  of 
the  dollar  cost. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  They  are  selling 
about  everything  they  can  make.  Only 
the  Government  can  help  the  farmers 
at  this  time.  Only  the  Government  can 
do  what  is  proposed,  and  it  should  do  it. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  think  it  is  compara- 
ble to  an  observation  I  heard  yesterday 
with  respect  to  the  fiber-glass  develop- 
ment in  this  country.  It  started  in  one 
small  plant,  and  fiber  glass  is  now  used 
In  101  different  ways.  There  was  an 
adequate  return  to  Justify  Investing 
capital  in  the  project.  But  the  Senator 
feels  that  cotton  fiber  and  the  like  can 
be  utilized. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  show  that 
11  probable  uses  can  be  made  of  agricul- 
tural products.  The  Department  esti- 
mates that  these  uses  will  take  nearly 
3  billion  bushels  of  grain.  I  shall  name 
the  11  products  In  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  It  becomes  more  Im- 
portant as  the  years  go  by,  because  otir 
other  resources,  such  as  oil.  coal,  min- 
erals, and  so  forth,  are  becoming  de- 
pleted. We  shall  ultimately  have  to 
have  some  kind  of  sjmthetic  substance. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  will  have  to  be 
done  some  day  if  we  are  to  solve  the  farm 
problem.  The  question  is.  Will  it  be 
done  over  a  period  of  50  years,  or  are 
we  going  to  Just  sit  down  and  think  about 
the  money,  the  time,  and  the  effort  re- 
quired to  do  the  Job  quickly,  instead  of 
spending  billions- of  dollars  In  subsidies 


paid  to  the  farmer  to  keep  him  from  pro- 
ducing something?  If  we  spent  a  small 
fraction  of  the  money  in  helping  the 
farmer  to  find  new  uses  and  new  markets 
for  his  products,  everycme  would  be  bet- 
ter off. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  think  we  all  agree 
with  the  Senator's  statement  of  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  the  farm  bill  is  not  satis- 
factory to  anyone.  It  has  been  ham- 
pered by  expediency,  and  we  are  not 
happy  about  the  situation  existing  in 
agricultural  areas. 

There  is  not  only  a  department  of 
research  In  the  Federal  Government,  but 
in  practically  every  State  there  is  an 
agricultural  research  station  bent  upon 
increasing  production.  They  are  devel- 
oping better  crops  and  new  things  for 
the  farmer  to  develop  in  the  conven- 
tional agricultural  line. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  know 
of  any  research  work  going  on.  either 
federally  or  at  State  levels,  or  in  the  uni- 
versities, to  transfer  to  industrial  uses 
some  bf  the  food  and  fiber  now  used  in 
normal  constmiption? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  there  is  con- 
siderable work  going  on.  possibly  in 
private  enterprise.  Oiw  Government  De- 
partments are  doing  some  work  in  uni- 
versities. The  Federal  Government  has 
been  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  as  have  the  agricultural  uni- 
versities, to  help  farmers  to  grow  more, 
but  they  have  completely  forgotten  about 
where  the  market  can  be  found.  This 
bill  would  provide  that  the  Government 
shall  spend  money  and  time  finding  a 
market  for  that  which  they  have  been 
showing  the  farmers  how  to  produce. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  Senator  antici- 
pates, then,  in  this  program,  that  em- 
phasis would  be  laid  upon  the  new  utili- 
zation of  farm  products,  and  he  woiild 
also  encourage  a  continuation  of  the 
research  now  being  done  in  State  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  administrator 
would  encourage  private  industry,  the 
universities,  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture all  to  go  forward  with  more 
research.  Everybody  would  get  to  work 
on  the  problem  in  an  effort  to  solve  it. 

Private  agencies  have  been  spending 
large  sxuns  of  money  on  research  for 
many  years.  Consider  Purdue  Univer- 
sity in  my  home  State  of  Indiana.  Pur- 
due has  helped  the  farmers  of  Indiana 
to  produce  more  and  more  and  more: 
but  no  one  is  spending  the  money  or 
taking  the  time  to  find  out  where  the 
farmer  will  be  able  to  merchandise  or 
sell  his  increased  production.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  do  that. 

American  farm  production  has  been 
built  to  a  very  high  level.  There  is  too 
much  on  hand.  There  is  over-produc- 
tion. Vast  surpluses  exist.  Now  let 
us  spend  the  time,  money,  and  effort — 
and  it  can  be  done— to  find  new  uses 
and  new  markets  for  the  farm  products. 
When  that  has  been  done,  ^he  farm  prob- 
lem will  have  been  solved. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  upon  his  leader- 
ship in  the  program,  which  I  think  is  of 
great  interest  to  all  of  us.  I  am  very 
happy  to  Join  with  him,  and  I  hope  we 
may  successfully  start  the  program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  had  occasion  to 
read  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  which  he  kindly  sent  to  my 
ofBce  yesterday,  and  I  also  have  scanned 
thebilL 

I  am  wondering  what  is  the  difference 
between  his  proposal  and  the  proposal 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  which  is  a  part  of  the 
bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  the  big  dlf V 
ference  is  that  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator frcnn  Nebraska,  which  was  made  a 
part  of  the  farm  bill,  called  for  a  coni- 
misslon  to  study  the  problem  and  io 
report  to  Congress  in  June  1957. 

My  bill  caUs  for  getting  busy  now— > 
today — because  now  is  when  the  farmers 
need  the  help.  The  program  ought  to  be 
started  now.  I  do  not  think  a  study  is 
needed  to  learn  what  should  be  done.  I 
am  a  farmer;  I  know  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Only  one  thing  needs  to  be  done, 
and  that  is  to  find  more  markets  for  that 
which  is  grown  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  why  I  op« 
posed  the  Curtis  amendment  It  sought 
to  make  studies  which  alrecdy  have  been 
made.  The  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  about  12  years  ago.  as  a  result  of 
studies  made.  Congress  authorized  the 
establishment  of  4  huge  laboratories,  1 
of  them  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  came  to  the  Chamber. 
I  named  them.  They  are  located  in 
New  Orleans;  Peoria,  111.;  Albany,  Calif.; 
and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Those  foiu*  research  laboratories  ought 
to  be  required  to  make  the  studies.  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  spend  more  money  for 
further  research? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  bill  goes  be- 
yond research.  It  calls  for  the  building 
of  pilot  plants.  It  calls  for  additional 
studies  to  be  made  by  the  State  universi- 
ties. 

I  am  not  criticizing  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  I  know  that  in  1946 
a  bill  was  passed,  in  which  a  certain  sum 
was  authorized,  and  the  laboratories 
were  set  up.  The  complaint  I  have  is 
tliat  in  10  years 

ISx.  ELLENDER.  Nothing  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  has  not  been 
accomplished  what  I  think  should  have 
been  accomplished.  I  think  that  through 
the  proposed  legislation  Congress  ought 
to  mandate  the  administration,  espe- 
cially the  Department  of  Agriculttire. 
An  administrator,  whom  I  shovdd  like 
to  call  a  czar,  should  be  appointed  to  get 
the  Job  done.  I  want  to  see  one  ap- 
pointed who  will  start  bumping  heads 
together.  Let  us  get  the  Job  done.  The 
farmers  are  in  a  bad  situation. 

A  real  farm  problem  exists.  We  wor- 
ried about  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  days  and  days.  It  is  costing  billions 
of  dollars. 

There  is  no  one  who  knows  ansiliing 
about  business  who  does  not  know  that 
a  person's  income  cannot  be  increased 
by  cutting  back  production.  It  is  neces- 
sary now  to  do  it  temporarily  under  the 
farm  bill,  in  order  to  reduce  surpluses. 
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u»d  ettiFl  alcohol  from  grain  to  produce     EnRli«hman  who  first  dtecovemT  Teni"     o  her  I^t     Uwas  mTde  bv  iSJ^n^ 
aU  01  the  900.000  tons  of  synthetic  rub-    cillin.    But.  it  was  our  DepaVtoem  of     ?  remember  ^  ' 


quired  to  do  the  Job  quickly.  Instead  of 
spending  billions- of  dollars  In  subsidies 


Mr.  CAPEHART. 
from  Ohio. 


I  thank  the  Senator 


sary  now  to  do  it  temporarily  under  the 
farm  bill,  in  order  to  reduce  surpluses. 
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•o  thai  prices  can  be  brought  up  higher. 
But  that  is  not  the  real  ancwer;  it  is  only 
a  temporary  answer. 

Mr.  £LL£NDER.  I  simply  wish  to  re- 
Biark  that  research  as  a  nile.  is  a  very 
alow  process.  What  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  seeks  is  a  continuatictn  of  the 
utilization  of  the  surpluses  on  hand. 
wittMMit  any  mrthod  having  been  found 
for  their  uk. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  foDow  the 
Senator's  line  of  reasoning.  I  am  try- 
ing to  have  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion do  for  agriculture  that  which  was 
done  for  the  rubber  industry  during  the 
last  Workl  War.  During  the  war  and  in  a 
hurry,  the  Government  developed  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  industry  to  the  point  where 
today  mote  sjmthetic  rubber  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  than  can  be 
used. 

I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  expenditure 
of  the  money.  The  program  oi^ht  to  be 
what  might  well  be  termed  a  crash  pro- 
gram, and  the  administration  ought  to  be 
mandated  to  proceed  with  it.  We  should 
insist  that  the  administration  move 
ahead  promptly  with  such  a  program. 
It  ought  to  be  accomplished  twice,  three 
times,  or  four  times  as  fast  as  any  similar 
program  that  has  been  undertaken. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  must  be  a 
basis  from  which  to  start.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  tliat  wheat  or  that  cotton 
shook!  be  used  unless  a  process  has  al- 
ready been  devised,  and  that  requires 
research. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Of  course  It  does; 
and  that  research  will  not  be  done  in  1 
month  or  1  year.  But  if  a  start  is  not 
made,  the  research  never  will  be  done. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  some  1 1  projects 
on  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  working  at  the  moment,  and  which  the 
Department  feels  reasonably  certain  can 
be  accomplished  and  will  use  3  billion 
bu.shels  of  corn  a  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  wiD  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  the  dif- 
ference between  the  approach  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  taking — and  I 
commend  him  for  his  constructive  think- 
ing, and  am  happy  to  be  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill — and  the  approach 
discussed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Is 
simply  that  we  find  ourselves  today  where 
we  were  in  1943, 1944.  and  1945  in  the  de- 
Telopment  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
atomic  bomb.  A  large  amount  of  re- 
search was  In  progress  in  a  great  number 
of  laboratories  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Lawrence,  of  South  Dakota,  one  of  our 
distinguished  sons,  was  engaged  upon 
that  project  for  a  great  many  years. 
When  the  war  began,  it  was  put  on  a 
crash  basis. 

XTnder  the  bill  which  Is  now  proposed. 
the  research  program  will  be  put  on  a 
crash  basis,  and  wHi  be  given  new  im- 
petus. Discoveries,  which  have  already 
been  made  in  the  Peoria  laboratory,  and 
to  other  laboratories  and  institutions, 
will  be  developed  furtlier  in  pilot  plants! 
in  an  effort  to  give  publicity  to  the  new 
tiaes  which  can  be  made  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  thus  to  speed  up  the  disposal 
of  farm  surpluses. 


I  am  certain  that  no  one  expects  that 
a  bill  which  will  be  passed  this  year  will 
aohre  the  problem  next  year:  but  it  will 
certainly  shorten  the  time  which  other- 
wise would  be  taken  if  we  relied  solely 
upon  the  normal  processes  of  explora- 
tion, investigation .  and  study  in  Gov- 
ernment laboratories.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  is  100  percent 
correct  We  are  trying  to  make  a  start 
and  to  arouse  eiithusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
accomplish  this  job. 

Who  would  have  said  50  years  ago 
that  today  there  would  be  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  plastics?  Who  would  have 
said  75  years  ago  that  there  would  be 
automobiles  to  the  extent  that  they  exist 
today?  Who  would  have  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  that  we  would 
have  ail  the  new  products  which  we  en- 
Joy  today? 

I  think  that  what  we  are  talking  about 
will  eventually  be  worked  out.  I  think 
eventually  enough  uses  will  be  found  for 
farm  products.  But  it  will  take  too  long 
to  find  them  unless  the  Government  be- 
comes interested  in  the  matter,  because 
6  million  farmers  cannot  do  the  work 
by  themselves;  Lhey  have  no  way  of 
doing  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  is  sought  to  be 
done  by  the  bill  is  to  take  the  program  of 
farm  chemurpy  out  of  low  gear  and  to 
put  it  into  high  gear. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  exactly 
correct 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  a  very  good 
historical  background  for  doing  this. 
Senators  will  recall  that  in  World  War.  I 
the  United  States  found  itself  without 
a  dj'e  industry.  We  were  at  war  with 
Germany,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience and  know-how  in  the  making 
of  dyes.  But  by  putting  the  program  of 
dye -making  on  a  crash  basis,  by  stimu- 
latine:  the  procrram  for  the  research  and 
development  of  raw  products  in  labora- 
tories and  chemical  factories,  and  in  the 
clothing  industry,  before  the  war  was 
over  the  United  States  had  acquired  a 
first-class  dye  industry,  in  a  short  space 
of  time.  What  « e  did  in  wartime  from 
the  standpoint  of  dyes  we  can  do  in 
peacetime  from  the  standpoint  of  farm 
products.  We  did  that  in  the  mutter  of 
synthetic  rubber  produced  from  indus- 
trial alcohol  obtained  from  corn,  mo- 
lasses, and  a  great  number  of  ojther 
products.  We  did  it  from  the  sta.nd- 
point  of  utilization  of  atomic  energy  as 
a  weapon  of  war  in  the  more  recent  war. 
America's  history  is  replete  with  evi- 
dence of  our  capacity  to  get  a  job  done 
when  we  concentrate  our  money,  energy, 
and  know-how  on  the  problem.  The 
only  way  to  get  aliead  is  to  make  a  start. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  not  any 
question  that  the  American  researcher 
and  American  engineer  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  this  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  azxl  our  great 
universities  aiul  our  great  research  lab- 
oratories can  do  the  job  if  somebody 

and  that  sometx)dy  has  to  be  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States — mandates 
them  and  tells  them  to  do  It.  and  helps 
them  to  do  it  with  appropriations  and 
w  ith  direction,  and  with  an  administra- 
tor for  the  whole  program. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  The  diflkculty  has  been 
that  we  have  been  nibbling  away  at  the 
whole  problem,  when  it  takes  a  man- 
sized  bite  to  get  going.  The  bill  would 
provide  enough  latitude  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  or  the  man  be  ap- 
points to  administer  the  program,  not 
only  to  enter  into  contracts  with  col- 
leges and  universities,  not  only  to  stimu- 
late American  genius  in  laboratories  at 
Peoria  and  elsewhere,  but  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  our  great  chemical  cor- 
porations and  great  industrial  labora- 
tories, w  hereby  their  genius  would  be  de- 
voted to  this  problem.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  we  would  brmg  into 
the  picture  not  only  our  scientific  schol- 
ars and  students  in  the  laboratories  at 
colleges  and  universities,  but  acme  of 
the  most  hard-headed  businessmen  who 
for  years  have  utilized  their  production 
with  scientific  discoveries  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  who  oould  devote  their  eflorts 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President  wOl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  It  seems  to  me  »he 
parallel  between  atomic  energy  and  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber  during 
the  war  does  not  wholly  follow.  We  are 
not  faced  with  a  great  need  for  a  prod- 
uct: we  are  faced  with  the  need  for  a 
new  utilization  of  the  surplus  produc- 
tion of  the  farms  of  the  country.  The 
problem  becomes  not  one  of  scientific 
development,  because  that  is  generally 
understood.  Formulas  have  been  arrived 
at  and  the  research  has  been  done,  but 
not  to  the  degree  of  determining  the 
economy  of  such  a  process.  One  of  the 
problems  of  our  scientific  and  research 
organizations  is  to  work  out  the  eco- 
nomic problem,  because,  in  our  economy, 
we  have  to  bring  the  cost  of  production 
down  to  the  point  where  It  can  compete 
with  products  conventionally  used. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Which  means  that 
we  must  have  pilot  plants  built  and  field 
tests  must  be  conducted  in  order  to 
prove  the  products. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  It  Is  an  engineering 
and  a  production  problem  rather  than  a 
scientific  and  research  problem. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Possibly  it  Is  more 
of  an  engineering  and  production  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  think  that  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  already  know 
how  to  proceed.  It  is  a  question  of  ways 
and  means  to  operate  economically. 

Mr.  BRICKER  Those  engaged  know 
how  to  do  many  things  with  the  prod- 
ucts, but  new  developments  may  come. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  are  more  de- 
velopments we  have  not  heard  of  than 
there  are  that  we  know  of. 

The  Government  owns  four  going  re- 
search and  development  laboratories  as 
follows:  First.  Southern  Utilization 
Branch.  New  Orleans.  La.:  second. 
Northern  Utilization  Branch,  Peoria,  111. ; 
third.  Western  UtUization  Branch,  Al- 
bany. CaUf.:  and.  fourth.  Eastern  UtiU- 
lation  Branch.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  now  have  an  oil-from-shale  pilot 
plant  at  Rifle,  OHo. 
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We  have  operated  two  leoal  hydrogen- 
ation  plants  from  which  a  great  deal 
has  been  learned  about  the  economics  of 
making  gasoline  from  coal. 

Senators  all  know,  of  course,  that  the 
Government  perfected  the  process  of 
making  synthetic  rubber  during  World 
War  II.  Recently,  we  were  able  to  sell 
the  plants  we  used  in  this  process  at  a 
profit  and  create  a  whole  new  series  of 
income-producing,  taxpaying  properties. 
In  this  connection.  It  is  my  belief  that 
as  fast  as  the  Government  proves  the 
practicability  of  each  new  farm  product 
in  industry,  the  process  should  tlien  be 
turned  over  to  private  Industry  for  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  further  delay  in  starting  this 
program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  one  item  the 
Senator  may  have  mentioned  before  I 
came  to  the  floor,  but  I  did  not  hear  him 
touch  on  it.  We  have  also  developed  a 
very  successful  method  of  utilizing  in- 
dustrial alcohol  as  a  gasoline  blend. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  I  mentioned 
that. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  During  the  great  de- 
pression days  of  the  thirties  we  had,  in 
South  Dakota,  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and 
in  that  general  area,  half  a  hundred 
filling  stations  which  were  at  that  time 
selling  an  alcc^ol-blend  gasoline,  and  it 
worked  very  satisfactorily  in  the  auto- 
mobiles of  motorists.  It  was  sold,  that 
long  ago,  at  competitive  prices. 

I  have  under  preparation  at  this  time 
a  bill  I  intend  to  introduce  in  the  Senate 
which  would  provide  some  kind  of  meth- 
od whereby,  from  tax  or  some  other  con- 
cessions, we  would  make  it  possible  to 
utilize  alcohol  from  farm  products  for 
fuel.  We  do  now  have  a  way  to  cut  into 
the  surpluses. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  administrator. 
under  the  bill,  would  be  authorized  im- 
mediately to  get  busy.  The  Government 
now  owns  an  alcohol  plant  in  Omaha. 
We  wish  to  have  that  reactivated  and 
have  it  start  making  grain  alcohol.  We 
wish  to  have  a  pilot  plant  to  start  blend- 
ing alcohol  and  gasoline  in  order  to  get 
the  price  down  and  pro\e  its  worth.  We 
ought  to  have  all  sorts  of  programs  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  presume  one  of  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  new  ad- 
ministrator would  be  to  make  legislative 
suRgestions  to  Congress  so  that  Congress 
could  be  helpful,  perhaps  In  the  way  of 
granting  tax  concessions  for  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol-gasoline  blends  for 
automotive  purposes,  or  perhaps  grant- 
ing tax  concessions  to  factories  engaged 
In  the  production  of  industrial  goods 
made  from  agricultural  products.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  a  man  dedicated 
to  this  responsibility  could  fimction,  in 
addition  to  handling  the  contracts  and 
the  general  scientific  and  exploratory 
functions  of  the  office. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

When  It  reaches  the  point  of  produc- 
tivity which  I  envision  for  It — the  point 
at  which  It  will  obviate  the  necessity  for 
cn- 


our  present  agricultural  assistance  pro- 
grams— it  will  have  accomplished  the 
dual  purpose  of  reducing  Government 
expenditures  and  Increasing  farm  and 
national  prosperity  and  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  Industrial  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  As  I  see  it.  this  thing  is  nearly 
all  pluses  and  almost  no  minuses.  I  can- 
not see  any  minuses  In  it  at  alL 

What  we  have  been  doing  up  to  now 
Is  based  upon  a  hope  that  some  day  con- 
ditions may  improve  to  such  a  point 
that  we  shall  have  an  adequate  market 
for  our  farm  products. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  thought,  and  I 
want  the  ofBcials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  read  it,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
read  it.  What  we  have  been  doing  up  to 
now  is  based  upon  a  hope  that  some  day 
conditions  may  improve  to  the  point  at 
which  we  shall  have  an  adequate  market 
for  our  farm  products. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  a  concrete 
program  to  create  that  kind  of  a  market. 
Much  of  this  program  can  and  should  be 
carried  on  in  existing  public  and  private 
laboratories,  particularly  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  woriting  with  many  such 
educational  institutions  for  years.  More- 
over, the  Department  now  has  a  limited 
research  staff  in  its  several  experimental 
stations  working  on  these  and  related 
projects. 

The  program  we  propose  should  be 
built  an  the  framework  of  and  within 
the  existing  research  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  would  not 
be  well  to  disrupt  the  Department's  ex- 
isting organization  or  disregard  the  value 
of  its  experience. 

The  program  here  suggested  must  use 
all  of  the  existing  research  and  experi- 
mental facilities  of  the  Government.  In 
the  past,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses has  been  a  lack  of  funds  for  pilot 
plants  and  field  tests.  These  are.  of 
course,  necessary  to  test  the  commercial 
feasibility  of  any  new  process  or  product. 
My  pr(HX>sal  would  make  such  funds 
available. 

So  we  propose  to  utilize  to  the  fullest 
every  existing  Government  facility.  But 
the  larger  and  more  djmamic  program 
which  we  contemplate  cannot  be  accom- 
plished on  any  business-as-usual  basis. 

For  that  reason,  we  propose  that  this 
entire  research  and  development  pro- 
gram be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
full-time  administrator  at  the  White 
House  leveL 

He  must  be  the  most  competent  man 
available — a  man  of  great  stature,  who 
would  have  the  complete  confidence  of 
the  President.  No  other  man  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
would  have  a  more  important  job  to  do 
for  his  country.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  program,  under  such  dynamic  lead- 
ership, would  go  a  long  way  toward  per- 
manent solution  of  the  farm  program. 

For  want  of  a  better  term,  we  might 
call  this  man  the  "czar"  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Industrial  Products  Development 
program. 

Who  knows  what  miracle  products 
such  a  program  might  develop?  The 
possibilities  are  challenging  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  executive  department,  to 
our  best  scientific  research  brains,  to  the 


American  people,  and.  more  particularly, 
to  the  American  farmer. 

There  are  many  industrial  uses  for 
agricultural  products  on  which  some  re- 
search has  already  been  done.  I  shall 
read  a  list  of  11  probable  industrial  uses 
for  agricultural  products,  on  which  the 
best  available  estimates  indicated  a  likely 
annual  use  of  2  ^  billion  bushels  of  agri- 
cultural products,  whereas  we  now  pro- 
duce only  6^  billion  yearly.  This  list 
was  given  to  me  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

1.  High  protein  food  by  fermentation,  150 
million  bushels  a  year. 

2.  Paint  from  vegetable  oU,  If  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  p>otentua  market  Is  reached.  15  to  60 
million  bushels  a  year. 

3.  Synthetic  rubber.  365  miUlon  bushels  a 
year. 

4.  Microbia  rubber,  if  10  percent  of  the 
potential  market  is  reached.  25  to  SO  million 
bu^els  a  year. 

5.  Increased  use  of  starch  in  paper,  40  to 
100  mUUon  bushels  a  year. 

6.  Industrial  exploiutlon  of  oxystarch.  10 
mnilon  bushels  a  year. 

7.  Raising  disease-free  poultry  for  export. 
13  million  bushels  a  jrear. 

8.  New  drug  plants.  4^  milliou  bushels  a 
year. 

9.  Hardboard,  boxboard.  and  building  board 
from  wheat,  20  to  40  mUlion  bushels  a  year. 

10.  Development  of  high  amylose  corn,  10 
million  bushels  a  year. 

11.  Blending  10-percent  grain  alcohol  with 
gasoline,  2  billion  bushels  a  year. 

'    Total.  2.6  to  2.7  billion  bushels. 

Other  possible  uses  for  grain  deriva- 
tives include  smokeless  powder,  plastics, 
medicinals,  toilet  preparations,  soaps, 
cleaners,  anesthetics,  antifreeze,  dyes, 
varnishes,  power,  and  fuel. 

If  we  keep  at  this  research  job,  I  can 
foresee  in  time  our  using  in  industry  6 
billion  bushels  or  more  a  year  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

This  program  has  been  imder  study 
by  a  great  many  persons  other  than  my- 
self. It  is  the  product  of  a  great  deal 
of  serious  consideration  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  in  the  United 
States. 

The  potentialities  are  so  vast  that  any 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  benefits  to  this 
Nation  and  its  people  dollarwise  is  an 
almost  hopeless  task.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  select  any  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy— any  group  of  our  people — who 
would  not  lead  more  comfortable  lives 
and  enjoy  higher  standards  of  living  and 
benefit  generally  from  the  fruits  of  such 
a  program. 

It  would  mean  the  assurance  of  a  full 
market  for  full  farm  production. 

It  would  end  our  farm-surplus  prob- 
lem. 

It  would  save  the  Government  money. 

It  would  help  to  relieve  the  tax  burden 
and  give  us  a  chance  to  reduce  the 
national  debt. 

It  would  create  new  industries. 

It  would  create  new  jobs. 

It  would  stimulate  retail  sales. 

It  would  provide  better  inounes  for  our 
people,  including  the  Nation's  6  million 
farmers. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion.  In  all  modesty, 
the  most  constructive  approach  to  the 
farm  problem  yet  devised. 

Mr.  President,  in  eoncluston,  let  me 
say  we  have  no  time  to  waste.    I  hope 
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the  bOI  win  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrictilture  and  Forestry,  that 
the  committee  immediately  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill,  and  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  prepared  to  testify  in 
behalf  of  the  bill  before  the  committee. 
I  am  certain  they  will  favor  it.  because. 
In  my  opinion,  this  proerram.  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  is  one  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  itself  should  have 
begtm  and  should  have  suggested  to  the 
Congress  1  or  2  years  ago.  or  perhaps 
longer  ago  than  that  After  all.  the 
solution  of  this  problem  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
which  does  have,  as  it  should,  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmers  at  heart;  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  enthusiastic  about  any  plan  which 
shows  any  chance  whatsoever  of  help- 
ing the  American  farmers,  particularly 
under  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Labui  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  I  appreciate 
verj'  much  the  presentation  he  has  made 
on  this  very  interesting  subject.  Some 
15  years  ago,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  stated  recently,  there  was  a  chem- 
urglc  movement,  which  I  believe  was 
a  private  activity.  The  Senator  has  said 
he  is  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Yes. 

Mr.  SBdi'l'U  of  New  Jersey.  I  was 
Tery  much  interested  then,  as  a  layman, 
In  the  field  of  farming.  I  thinlc  there 
are  many  more  commercial  uses  of  farm 
products. 

I  desire  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  the  very  fine 
presentation  he  has  made;  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  can  well  understand  the 
reason  for  the  great  success  he  has  had 
In  the  business  world,  because  the  zip 
he  has  shown  in  his  presentation  of  this 
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bill  demonstrates  a  positive  approach 
to  the  problem  of  finding  Increased  uses 
for  ova  agricultural  products,  with  the 
result  of  greater  prosperity  for  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill,  along  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

It  is  so  obvious  to  me  that  this  plan 
is  the  only  way  to  solve  the  farm  prob- 
lem. That  problem  will  be  solved  only 
by  finding  new  uses  and  new  markets 
for  our  agricultural  products.  The  prob- 
lem will  not  be  solved — at  least,  not  in 
a  satisfactory  way — by  paying  subsidies 
or  by  reducing  production  or  by  any- 
thing of  the  sort. 

The  problem  will  be  solved  only  by 
Increasing  production— by  having  the 
farmers  produce  more  and  by  having  an 
increased  economy,  rather  than  a  de- 
creased economy.  That  simply  must  be 
the  answer;  there  catmot  be  any  other. 

The  only  question  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  wish  to  go 
along  as  usual  In  regard  to  this  matter; 
or  whether  we  really  want  to  do  a  proper 
Job.  and  do  It  quickly. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Andebson]  stated  a  moment  ago, 
in  1946  the  Congress  set  up  the  labora- 
tories. But  perhaps  botl.  the  Democratic 
administrations  and  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration since  that  time  should  be 
blamed,  and  perhaps  the  Congress  itself 
should  be  blamed  for  not  appropriating 
enough  money  and  not  requiring  the  ad- 
ministration to  get  this  Job  done. 

Today,  I  plead  that  we  do  the  Job.  I 
plead  that  all  of  us  get  behind  this  pro- 
gram. Let  us  give  the  farmer  some  he pe. 
Let  us  say  to  the  American  farmer.  "We 
are  going  to  get  thli  Job  done  for  you. 
We  are  going  to  create  new  markets  for 
your  products.  We  are  going  to  make 
it  possible  for  you  to  grow  more,  Instead 
of  less." 

By  doing  that,  the  farmer  will  be  able 
to  buy — and  will  buy — more  farm  im- 
plements and  more  of  all  other  kinds  of 
products:  and  the  railroads  will  carry 
more  grain  and  other  farm  products,  and 
so  will  the  trucking  lines.    The  retail 


stores  in  the  small  towns  in  the  farming 
communities  will  sell  more.  Bveryone 
will  gain :  no  one  will  lose. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  the  excellent  presenta- 
tion he  has  made. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
anyone  would  be  against  this  plan.  In 
fact.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is 
against  it.  Some  persons  have  said.  "At 
the  moment  there  are  not  enough  engi- 
neers or  scientists  to  make  It  possible  for 
such  a  program  to  be  carried  out."  How- 
ever. Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  those 
are  alibis  and  excuses;  they  are  not  good 
reasons. 

I  have  always  said  that  when  handed 
a  lemon,  make  lemonade  out  of  it. 

In  this  case  the  farmers  and  the  coun- 
try generally  are  faced  with  a  great  prob- 
lem because  of  the  overproduction  of 
agricultural  commodities.  W"  have  en- 
couraged the  farmers  to  produce  more 
and  more.  We  have  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  our  agricultural 
srhools.  which  have  worked  diligently  to 
show  the  farmers  how  to  produce  more 
and  more  and  more.  The  seeds  have 
been  improved.  Today  there  is  huge 
production;  but  the  markets  for  It  are 
Insufflclent.  Let  us  be  Just  as  enthusi- 
astic in  helping  the  farmers  find  new 
markets  as  we  have  been  in  increasing 
agricultural  production.  Once  we  do 
that,  we  shall  really  be  doing  something 
for  the  American  farmer,  and  we  shall 
really  solve  this  problem.  Unless  that 
is  done,  the  problem  will  not  be  solved,  in 
my  opinion. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  get  the  im- 
pres-Mon  that  I  am  criticizing  the  farm 
bill  we  passed  the  other  night,  or  that 
I  am  criticizing  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  Conijress,  or  any  individ- 
uals. I  am  simply  trying  to  point  out 
what  is  so  obvious  to  me  as  a  business- 
man and  a  farmer. 

We  ought  to  start  on  this  program  to- 
night. Possibly  the  Senate  should  re- 
main in  session  tonight  to  pass  this  bill 
and  set  ourselves  on  the  road  toward 
accomplishment  of  this  program. 
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ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  providing  for  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  LEHMAN-.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
going  on  here  Is  an  attack  against  the 
political  influence  of  the  big  States  in  the 
nomination  and  election  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Statements  have  been  made  about  re- 
ducing the  Influence  of  so-called  minority 
groups  and  splinter  blocs.  What  minor- 
ity groups  are  thus  referred  to?  Let  us 
speak  openly  and  frankly  with  each  other 
in  debating  so  critical  a  proposition  as  a 
drastic  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Is  it  organized  labor?  Farmers? 
Small-business  men?  Is  it  the  veterans? 
Naturalized  citizens?  Negroes?  Cath- 
olics? Jews?  Masons?  Which  are  these 
minority  groups  that  we  must  guard 
against  by  constitutional  amendment? 

Wliat  events  and  which  tendencies  of 
the  past  do  we  mean  to  forestall  in  the 
future? 

What  Influence  have  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania. Illinois,  and  California  had 
which  must  he  neutralized  now  by  this 
constitutional  amendment? 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  responsibility 
to  my  State  of  New  York  to  defend  its 
influence  in  national  affairs.  But  first. 
I  want  to  know,  speciflcally,  in  what  way 
it  is  claimed  that  that  Influence  has  been 
bad  and  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  United  States  and  of  tiie  cause  of 
democracy? 

Let  us  have  the  facts  on  the  table,  in 
full  view,  so  that  we  may  know  why  we 
are  asked  to  follow  the  incredible  and 
chaotic  formula  recommended  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  favor  of  re- 
forming our  present  system  of  electing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
not  this  way.  I  am  aware  of  the  so- 
called  dangers,  which  have  tleen  pointed 
out  by  political  scientists,  of  electing  a 
so-called  minority  President. 

I  am  aware  that  the  electoral  college 
system  wa.s  originally  designed  as  a 
means  of  selecting,  and  not  of  electing,  a 
President. 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  direct  election  of  a 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  by  the 
people,  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
Just  as  we  elect  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

If  16  million  people  in  New  York  State 
can  t>e  trusted  to  elect  a  United  States 
Senator  by  direct  vote,  160  million  people 
can  be  trusted  to  elect  a  President  of  the 
United  States  by  direct  vote. 

Radio,  television,  and  the  press  have 
made  the  United  States  one  community 
with  instantaneous  and  comprehensive 
communication.  The  direct  election  of 
a  President  is  the  only  democratic  way. 
We  will  come  to  It.  iu  good  time,  I  am 
sure.  Even  if  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  this  effect  is  not  adopted  this 
year,  it  will  be  adopted  eventually.    It  is 


the  only  logical  way  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent. 

The  present  system  of  elating  an 
electoral  college  which  e\^g(s  a  Presi- 
dent is  obviously  archaic.  It  should  be 
changed. 

But,  Mr.  President,  so  wise  were  the 
drafters  of  our  Constitution — even  be- 
yond their  own  realization — and  so  flex- 
ible is  that  system,  combined  with  the 
political  genius  of  the  American  people, 
that  out  of  this  archaic  system  has 
evolved  a  more  or  less  democratic  man- 
ner of  electing  a  President.  And  the 
people  do,  in  fact,  elect  the  President. 
And  it  is  a  fact  of  our  history,  that  with 
but  the  rarest  exceptions,  the  President 
elected  in  this  manner  has  been  the 
actual  choice  of  the  majority  of  the 
voters  of  our  country. 

Now  comes  this  proposal — this  politi- 
cal potpourri,  this  political  hash,  if  I 
may  characterize  it  as  such — which  is 
seriously  advocated  as  means  of  electing 
a  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  sponsors  of  the  resolution  would 
have  us  elect  a  President  in  a  way  which 
would  permit  State  legislatures  to  gerry- 
mander an  election  in  a  positively  night- 
marish manner.  They  would  permit 
36,000  votes  cast  in  Mississippi  to  be 
worth  as  much  as  200,000  votes  in  New 
York  State. 

They  would  permit  low-vote  one-party 
States  to  have  more  influence  in  the 
election  of  a  President  than  the  huge 
States  where  elections  are  fought  out 
under  conditions  of  the  keenest  competi- 
tion, where  the  candidates  must  prove 
themselves  or  lose. 

The  President  is  the  only  officer  in  the 
United  States  who  represents  all  the 
people  of  the  country.  He  should  and 
must  be  elected  in  the  most  democratic 
manner  possible,  by  the  closest  approach 
we  can  make  to  pure  democracy. 

In  form,  the  present  electoral  college 
system  is  not  so  organized.  But  In  actual 
operation  it  does,  by  some  miracle,  suc- 
ceed in  reflecting  a  democratic  choice. 

I  want  to  eliminate  the  chance  that 
on  some  future  occasion  it  may  not  re- 
peat this  miracle.  I  want  to  see  the 
President  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  But  failing  that,  I  must 
oppose,  with  all  the  strength  I  have, 
this  dangerous  and  ill-conceived  for- 
mulation for  the  amendment  of  our  Con- 
stitution, which  would  make  the  election 
of  a  President  subject  to  a  hundred,  a 
thousand  whims,  vagaries  and  unpre- 
dictable decisions  and  actions  on  the 
part  of  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  President,  New  York  State  is  al- 
ready far  underrepresented  In  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  both  in  the  Senate 
end  in  the  House.  The  people  who  live 
in  the  congested  cities  and  counties  in 
New  York  are  far  underrepresented  in 
the  Congress,  Just  as  they  are  under- 
represented  in  the  New  York  State  leg- 
islature. 

Shall  we,  then,  compound  and  inten- 
sify this  situation  by  reflecting  this  mul- 
tiple underrepresentation  in  the  choice 
of  a  President?  Not  only  would  we  in- 
tensify the  underrepresentation,  but  we 


would  splinter  our  influence  in  the  nomi- 
nating conventions  and  the  electoral 
college. 

The  sponsors  of  this  proposal  would 
do  New  Yoiic  no  favor  by  giving  the 
party  which  loses  the  election  a  propor- 
tional representation  in  the  electoral 
vote,  while  at  the  same  time  they  would 
make  every  individual  vote  in  New  York 
count  for  only  a  fifth  as  much  as  a  vote 
in  Mississippi.  South  Carolina,  or  Ar- 
kansas. 

I  hope  we  will  not  tamper  with  the 
Constitution,  if  this  is  the  way  we  are 
to  do  it. 

Let  me  add  one  further  observation. 
The  pending  proposal  has  received  very 
little  attention  in  the  press,  or  at  the 
hands  of  commentators  or  the  people 
themselves.  There  has  been  virtually 
no  discussion  of  the  amendment,  and  no 
debate  until  the  past  few  days. 

It  is  true  that  the  original  resolution 
was  introduced  several  months  ago.  It 
was  not  considered  or  acted  upon.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  which  is  now  of- 
fered as  a  substitute,  sponsored  by  a 
large  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  was  submitted  only  5  days  ago, 
on  March  15.  It  has  not  received  any 
consideration  by  the  public. 

We  have  l)een  operating  for  180  jrears 
under  the  present  system.  It  has  not 
been  perfect,  by  any  means.  One  could 
make  a  good  argument,  on  logical 
grounds,  against  it.  But  in  the  main  it 
has  worked  well,  and  in  only  a  few  cases 
was  the  man  who  became  E^esident  of 
the  United  States  not  elected  by  an  ac- 
tual majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

I  very  much  desire  direct  election  of 
the  President;  but  to  substitute  this 
amendment  for  what  we  have  been  using 
for  180  years,  with  98  or  99  percent 
satisfaction,  certainly  does  not  make 
sense  to  me.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  adopt  this  amendment.  I 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  it  will  not 
be  approved.  I  shall  work  with  all  my 
strength  to  cause  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous step  backward  in  the  democratic 
processes  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  FARM  BILL 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  discuss  briefly  the  next  to  the  last 
amendment  that  was  added  to  the  agri- 
cultural bill  on  Monday  evening.  It  re- 
lated to  set-asides  and  surpluses.  I 
refer  to  it  only  because  the  Price  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  March  20  issued  a  summary  sheet 
showing  the  estimated  maximum  sup- 
port level  under  S.  3183  for  basic  crops 
and  dairy  products. 

I  am  sure  those  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  issued  the  report  were 
trying  their  best  merely  to  give  a  cor- 
rect expression  of  the  effect  of  the 
amendment.  However,  because  I  think 
they  missed  the  goal  very  badly,  I  desire 
to  discuss  it.  First,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  may  be  included  in 
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floriiro     Therefore,  we  would  have  tn  tAke     fnllnvlnir  enmlleri  hills  a.nri   Inint  resn-      order  to  rei>eal  the  authorization  for  the 
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the  Ricon  at  this  point  the  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  issued  on  March  20. 1956. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

Eatimated  minimum  Mupport  Uwtl  under  S.  SI 83  for  basic  eropt  and  dair^  produda  * 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  commodity  the  table  deals  with  is 
wheat  Then  it  shows  cotton,  then  com. 
and  then  dairy  products.  I  shall  deal 
only  with  wheat,  cotton,  and  com. 

I  believe  part  of  the  diCBculty  arose  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  Department  did  not 
carefully  read  the  language  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  that  was  amended  by  the 
amendment  cflered  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young  1.  The  Humphrey 
amendment  amended  section  301  of  the 
bill  which  was  before  the  Senate.  On 
page  25  of  the  bill,  line  19.  the  word 
•*may"  was  changed  to  "shall"  as  the 
language  relates  to  250  million  bushels 
of  com. 

Then  the  amendment  added  language 
which  provided  that  there  shall  be  added 
to  the  commodity  set-aside  created  pur- 
suant to  section  101  of  that  act.  "and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  quantities  of 
upland  cotton  shall  be  raised  to  10  mil- 
lion and  9  million  bales,  and  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  quantities  of  wheat 
shall  be  raised  to  800  million  and  7  JO  mil- 
lion bushels,  respectively." 

Subsequently,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota modified  his  amendment  to  bring 
cotton  down  to  a  maximum  of  8  million 
bales,  and  to  a  minimum  of  1]^  million 
bales. 

I  was  not  certain  what  the  proper  fig- 
ure would  be.  but  as  long  as  the  amend- 
ment modified  section  101.  I  knew  that 
10  million  bales  would  be  too  much. 

Section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954  provides: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ahall. 
•s  rapidly  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  determine  to  l)e  practicable,  aet  aside 
within  its  Inventories  not  mofe  than  the  fol- 
lowing maximum  quantities,  and  not  les-t 
than  the  following  minimum  quantities  of 
agricultural  commodities,  or  products  there- 
of heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  It  from 
1954  and  prior  years'  crops  and  production  In 
connection  with  its  price  support  operations. 

That  limited  the  amendment  as  af- 
fecting the  quantities  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  cotton,  to  1954  and  prior  crops.    A 


great  deal  that  was  said  on  the  floor  was 
said  out  of  ignorance  of  the  fact.  I  am 
sure,  that  that  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  amendment.  None  the  less,  that  is 
the  effect  the  amendment  would  have, 
and  it  was  understood  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  that  would  be  the  effect 
of  it. 

What  does  it  do?  Well,  the  Uble 
which  the  De(>artment  of  Agriculture  is- 
sued on  March  20.  1956.  shows  that  the 
wheat  picture  will  result  in  a  minimum 
support  level  of  87  percent  of  parity  if 
the  maximum  set-aside  is  made,  and  85 
percent  if  the  minimum  set-aside  is 
made. 

I  desire  to  introduce  into  the  record 
my  own  computation,  and  will  let  sub- 
sequent determinations  indicate  which 
computation  is  the  correct  one. 

The  estimated  production  of  wheat, 
according  to  the  "Wheat  Situation," 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  28th  day  of  February, 
shows  that  the  production  is  anticipated 
to  be  923  million  bushels  as  against  a 
1955  wheat  crop  of  938  million  bushels. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  March  16.  at  3  p.  m., 
issued  its  crop-production  report.  On 
page  6  of  that  report  is  shown  the  esti- 
mate of  the  wheat  production.  It  showa 
that  a  total  production  of  923  million 
bushels  may  be  anticipated.  If  we  take 
the  total  production  of  923  million 
bushels  and  add  to  it  the  carry  over,  we 
have  a  total  figure  of  1.188  milhon 
bushels.  I  get  that  figure  by  taking  the 
carry-over  figure  of  1.065.000.000  bushels, 
which  again  is  carried  on  page  3  of  the 
"Wheat  Situation; "  and  subtracting 
from  it  the  maximum  amount  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  esti- 
mp.ted  would  lie  u.sed,  and  which  the 
amendment  permitted  to  be  used.  I  get 
the  figure  of  265  million  bushels.  That 
265  million  bushels,  added  to  the  923 
million  bushels,  makes  approximately 
1.188,000.000  bushels. 

To  calculate  the  normal  supply  I 
again  turn  to  page  3  of  the  Wheat  Situa- 
tion of  February  28,  which  shows  that 


there  should  be  a  domestic  disappear- 
ance of  625  million  bushels,  exports  of 
275  million  bushels,  and  a  20  percent 
carry-over  provided  by  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  that  gives 
a  figure  of  1.080.000.000  bushels. 

If  we  add  some  slight  exports  to  the 
figure  of  1.188.000.000.  we  get  a  figure 
of  around  1.210.000,000.  Dividing  the 
1.080,000.000  bushels  into  that,  we  get  a 
level  of  about  112  percent.  112  percent, 
of  course,  is  a  support  level  of  84  percent. 
If  we  use  the  lowest  domestic  figure  that 
might  come  into  the  calculation,  we  get 
a  figure  of  85  percent;  and  with  the  max- 
imum set-aside  the  support  level  on 
wheat  would  be  about  85  percent. 

The  com  situation  Is  a  little  different 
from  what  was  anticipated.  We  have 
been  leaving  the  corn  sealed,  and  the 
farmers  have  been  buying  cash  com,  be- 
cause its  price  has  been  only  about  $1.10. 
as  compared  with  the  supported  level  of 
$1.40. 

Again  going  to  the  production  report 
of  March  16.  on  page  5  there  appears  an 
estimated  3-billion  bushel  production  of 
com.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
calculating  the  normal  supply,  used  a 
domestic  disappearance  figure  of  around 
3  billion  bushels. 

I  took  the  1955-1956  estimate  of  the 
Department,  which  is  3  billion  bushels, 
and  the  1954-1955  annual  figure,  which 
was  2.815.000.000  bushels.  The  1953- 
1954  annual  figure  was  2.946.000.000 
bushels.  Therefore.  I  concluded  that  the 
2.900.000.000  figure  is  a  fair  figure  for 
domestic  disappearance. 

To  that  I  add  100  million  bushels  for 
exijort.  and  in  that  way  get  a  total  con- 
sumption of  3  billion  bushels. 
,  To  that  I  add  15  percent  for  carry- 
over, and  get  a  figure  of  3.450.000,000 
bushels. 

At  I  take  the  actual  carryover  of  1.150.- 
OOO.OOO.  and  from  that  subtract  the  250 
million  bushels  authorized  by  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment,  I  get  a  figure  of  900 
million  bashels. 

If  I  add  that  amount  to  the  production, 
which  is  estimated  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  at  3  billion  bushels. 
I  get  the  figure  of  3.900.000.000  bushels. 
If  3.450.000.000  bushels  is  divided  Into 
3,900.000.000.  I  get  113  percent  as  the 
supply  percentage,  or  an  actual  support 
level  of  84  percent. 

I  say  that.  Mr.  President,  because  the 
Department  in  its  sheet  said  the  com 
level  would  also  be  84  percent,  but  ar- 
rived at  it  by  a  completely  different  set 
of  figures.  Apparently  the  Department 
and  we  can  agree  that  the  level  on  corn 
should  be  84  percent,  but  we  have  a 
difference  on  wheat  of  about  2  percentage 
points. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment the  junior  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Kewnidy)  asked  me  what 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
on  the  domestic  price  of  cotton,  because 
he  had  been  asked  that  question,  and 
was  anxious  to  know  the  answer.  I  told 
him  I  thought  it  would  be  negUgible;  that 
the  SecreUry,  I  understood,  had  assured 
cotton  producers  that  the  support  level 
would  be  86  or  87  percent— probably  87 
percent— and  I  did  not  think  it  would 
vary  very  much  from  that  figure.  I 
thought  it  would  be  almost  exactly  that 
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flgiire.  Therefore,  we  would  have  to  take 
the  cotton  figures,  and  I  came  out  with 
quite  a  little  different  figure  than  does 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  imagines  that  the 
minimum  support  level  will  be  90  percent. 
I  introduce  these  figures  only  to  show 
that  the  Department  apparently  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  figures  are  for 
1954  and  prior  months.  The  Department 
now  estimates  that  if  the  1954  and  prior 
crops  are  used,  its  inventories  do  not 
exceed  6.800.000  bales.  We  had  that 
figure  before  us  previously.  I  talked 
again  with  the  Department  this  after- 
noon, and  the  Department  agrees  that 
that  figure  should  be  used  as  against  the 
estimated  carryover  that  should  be  cal- 
culated after  the  set-aside  would  there- 
fore be  7.200,000  bales.  If  that  figure  is 
then  added  to  a  production  of  10  million 
bales,  which  the  present  law  requires  him 
to  shoot  at,  the  total  supply  figure  would 
be  17.200,000  bales. 

The  normal  supply  should  have  a  do- 
mestic disappearance  of  about  9  million 
bales:  export,  3*2  million  bales;  making 
a  total  of  12  >  2  million  bales.  That  figure 
is  carried  again  in  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment. To  that  we  add  30  percent  for 
extra  carryover  of  cotton.  That  is  3,750,- 
000  bales,  which  gives  a  figure  of  16.250,- 
000  bales.  If  you  figure  the  supply  per- 
centage by  dividing  the  normal  supply 
of  16.250.000  bales  into  the  total  supply 
of  17.200.000  bales,  the  suggested  support 
level  for  cotton  would  l>e  88  percent. 
That  would  produce  an  88 -percent  .sup- 
port level  for  cotton.  I  say  88  percent 
is  sufficiently  close  to  87  percent,  so  that 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  there  was  a  very 
slight  change.  It  would  add  alx)ut  one- 
third  of  1  cent  to  the  price  of  cotton. 

In  the  bill  there  is  a  provision  which 
changed  the  grade  and  staple  of  cotton 
from  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  to  the 
average,  and  that  drofiped  the  price  of 
cotton  over  2  cents.  So  the  total  overall 
effect  was  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
cotton. 

I  hope  that  with  this  particular 
amendment  the  cotton  level  v^M  move 
from  probably  87  to  88  percent.  *  iie  De- 
partment would  probably  end  up  with  84 
percent.  Wheat  may  end  up  at  84,  or.  at 
the  most.  85  percent. 

I  think  that  should  be  of  some  interest 
to  individuals  who  have  t>een  saying  that 
the  amendment  probably  wrecked  the 
entire  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  conferees  will  have  a  profitable  ses- 
sion when  they  come  to  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  think  it  would  be 
too  bad  if  the  conference  came  out  with 
something  that  is  wholly  impossible  for 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  I  think 
there  are  still  many  things  in  the  bill 
which  can  be  made  useful  and  very 
worthwhile,  particularly  such  provisions 
as  the  soil  bank,  the  cotton  features  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  several  other 
things.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  have 
a  very  good  bill. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  21,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 


following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lution: 

8. 760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Medurl: 

e.  1585.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  retvim 
to  the  town  of  Hartford,  Vt.,  of  certain  land 
which  was  donated  by  such  town  to  the 
United  States  as  a  site  for  a  veterans  hos- 
pital and  which  Is  no  longer  needed  for  such 
purposes; 

8. 1992.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  certain  tract  of  land  In  Madi- 
son County.  Ky..  to  the  Pioneer  National 
Monument  Association; 

8.  3452.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
15.  1955,  Public  Law  161,  84th  Congress  (69 
8tat.  324),  by  Increasing  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  Aircraft  Control  and 
Warning  System;    and 

6.  J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  American  Battle  Monument  Commis- 
sion to  preptu'e  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  Oen. 
John  J.  Pershing. 


RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  March  22. 1956,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 

■  ■  mm^  aa 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1956 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  in  the  morning  hour  of 
this  new  day  of  opportunity  and  duty, 
we  would  render  unto  Thee  our  prayers 
of  praise  and  thanlcsgiving  and  renew 
our  pledges  of  allegiance  and  devotion. 

Grant  that  we  may  always  seek  to  live 
on  the  highest  and  noblest  levels,  having 
our  minds  and  hearts  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
the  leading  of  Thy  holy  spirit. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  raise  up  for  these 
perilous  times  men  and  women  who  are 
rigidly  honest,  unswervingly  loyal  to 
principles,  and  faithfully  devoted  to  their 
high  vocation  and  appointed  tasks. 

Inspire  us  with  a  triumphant  faith  as 
we  continue  to  struggle  for  the  welfare 
and  freedom  of  all  mankind  and  keep 
us  joyously  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of 
Ufe's  confusions  because  of  Thy  grace 
and  our  trust  in  Thee. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

8.  2210.  An  act  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  St.  BCarys  Blver,  Mich..  South  Canal,  ia 


order  to  repeal  the  authorization  for  the 
alteration  of  the  International  Bridge  as  part 
of  such  project,  and  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  accomplish  such  altera- 
tion; and 

8. 2562.  An  act  to  amend  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  8780)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  relieve  farmers  from  excise  taxes 
in  the  case  of  gasoline  and  SF>ecial  fuels 
used  on  the  farm  for  farming  purposes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
George,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Martin  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2286)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  so  as  to  provide  lor  the  utili- 
zation of  privately  owned  shipping  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  privately  owned  motor  vehicles 
of  certain  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pastcre,  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Duff  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


A  NATIONAL  FUEL  POLICY 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
£^aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarlu  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  a  couple  of  weelcs  ago,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  tacked 
on  an  increase  of  6  percent  for  the 
transportation  of  coal.  To  the  layman 
this  was  a  news  item.  But  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  production  and  sale  of  coal 
in  competition  with  other  fuels,  it  was 
discouraging. 

Much  has  been  said.  In  times  past,  by 
those  unfamiliar  with  coal  production 
and  coal  markets,  that  coal  has  priced 
itself  out  of  the  market.  This  is  meant, 
usually,  in  reference  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  fuel  oil  and  gas  on  the  coal 
markets. 

There  has  been  no  increase  of  the  cost 
of  coal  at  the  mine  since  1948.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  wages  have  been  in- 
creased since  then,  the  production  of 
coal  has  not  increased  in  price.  How- 
ever, the  price  to  the  consumer  has  in- 
creased considerably  due  to  increased 
freight  rates.  Some  time  ago  there  was 
an  increase  of  15  percent  given  to  the 
carriers  and  now,  later,  this  additional 
6  percent. 

For  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  have  had  a  national  fuels  policy. 
This  could  be  brought  about  by  a  study 
and  recommendations  on  how  to  obtain 
our  objectives. 


i 
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X  w»t  Interested  recently  In  House 
Resolution  400.  Introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  PennsylTanla  [  Mr.  Satlok  1 . 
which  authorizes  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  conduct  a 
complete  study  on  research  and  derelop- 
ment  for  the  coal  industry.  This  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  on  March 
13.  I  hope  the  committee  will  come  up 
with  something  substantial  that  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  coal  Industry  and  pre- 
vent it  from  being  scuttled  further. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  to  make  Is 
that  the  study  should  be  broadened  to 
Include  other  fuels.  I  cannot  compre- 
hend how  a  complete  study  of  coal  could 
accomplish  a  great  deal  without  bring- 
ing in  other  fuels,  especially  their  eco- 
nomic relationship  thereto.  Also,  the 
damage  being  done  to  the  coal  industry 
by  the  dumping  of  residual  oil  from  for- 
eign ports  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. 

It  is  imperative  to  have  a  national  fuel 
policy  because  oil,  gas.  and  coal  are  basic 
fuels.  The  country  has  an  abundance 
of  natural  wealth,  but  it  cannot  continue 
these  wasteful  methods  without  some- 
day being  called  to  account.  Certainly 
these  high-grade  fuels  cannot  last  in- 
definitely. Some  high-grade  coal  beds 
have  even  now  been  depleted. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  lead 
to  some  beneficial  results  to  the  fuel  in- 
dustry, especially  to  coal. 


FLORIDAS  SHRIMPING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  my  friend  and  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  MATTHrwsl 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
problem  with  which  the  Florida  delega- 
tion is  deeply  and  sincerely  concerned. 
It  affects  an  industry  which  is  of  great 
Importance  not  only  to  our  State  but  to 
other  States  which  enjoy  the  products  of 
Its  operations.  I  am  speaking  of  Flor- 
ida's shrimping  industry,  which  has  been 
subject  to  manifold  problems  in  recent 
years  In  connection  with  its  operations 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  which  is  seri- 
ously concerned  with  the  conference  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
the  Dominican  Republic 

My  colleague's  outline  of  the  problem 
was  so  clear  and  effective  as  to  require  no 
amplification  from  me.  My  desire  at 
this  time  is  to  endorse  his  remarks  whole- 
heartedly, and  to  express  on  behalf  of  a 
great  Industry  my  deep  interest  in  and 
stron,«r  sui^wrt  for  the  efforts  which  the 
United  States  delegation  is  making  at 
Cludad  Trujlllo  to  work  out  an  equitable 
and  permanent  solution  in  agreement 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  R^r^g 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  we  all  know,  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  provide  that  most  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments  can  be 
brought  under  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  by  means  of  agreements 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  employees  not  under  a 
State  or  local  government  retirement 
system  this  protection  was  made  possible 
>  by  the  1950  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  For  employees  covered  by 
a  State  or  local  retirement  system  the 
protection  was  made  possible  by  the  1954 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Before  employees  in  positions  under 
State  or  local  government  retirement 
systems  can  be  included  in  a  State-Fed- 
eral agreement,  a  majority  of  the  eligible 
employees  must  vote  in  favor  of  having 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  cover- 
age in  a  special  referendum  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  law  provides  for  the  entry  of 
State  and  local  employees  into  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  program  not 
individually  but  in  groups  called  coverage 
groups.  The  State  decides  which  groups 
will  be  covered. 

When  I  was  in  my  district  recently  for 
a  series  of  roving  office  hours.  I  had  called 
to  my  attention  a  situation  which  I  had 
not  earlier  realized  existed  In  connection 
with  social-security  coverage  for  State 
and  local  government  employees.  Many 
individuals  who  are  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  a  State  retirement  system  will 
never  be  able  to  draw  retirement  benefits 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  wordmg  of 
the  State  statute  precludes  qualifications 
for  such.  Although  these  Individuals 
will  not  be  able  to  complete  a  siofBclent 
number  of  years  of  membership  in  the 
retirement  system  prior  to  mandatory 
retirement  age.  they  are  required  to  be 
members  of  the  retirement  fund.  In 
other  words,  certain  individuals  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  a  compulsory  sav- 
ings plan. 

In  order  to  afford  individuals  In  the 
above-mentioned  category  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  eligible  for  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  at 
some  future  date,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced legislation  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State 
or  local  government  employee  who  Is 
covered  by  a  retirement  system,  but  who 
cannot  receive  the  benefits  of  such  sys- 
tem, to  elect  social-security  coverage  as 
a  self-employed  individual  if  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system 
has  not  been  extended  to  his  services  by 
an  agreement  under  section  218  of  that 
act. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  pro- 
vides that  any  individual  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  file  a  certificate  certifying 
that  he  elects  tij  have  the  Insurance  sys- 
tem established  by  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  extended  to  such  services 
performed  by  him.  This  election  may 
be  made  only  if  the  insurance  system 
established  by  title  H  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  has  not  been  extended  to  the 
aervices  perf onned  by  hir^  as  such  em- 


ployee under  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 218  of  such  act.  and  the  services 
performed  by  him  as  such  employee 
are  covered  by  a  retirement  system,  as 
defined  In  section  218  (b)  (4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  but  he  can  under 
no  clrcimistances  complete  the  period  of 
service  required  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  benefits  of  such  retirement  system. 

The  measure  also  contains  provisos 
setting  up  a  time  limit  for  filing  a  cer- 
tificate electing  coverage  and  makes  the 
election  irrevocable.  It  also  provides 
that  such  certificate  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive on  or  after  the  first  day  of  any  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year  In  which  the  Insur- 
ance system  established  by  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  extended  to 
such  services  by  means  of  an  agreement 
under  section  218  of  such  act.  or  It  be- 
comes possible  for  such  Individual,  cur- 
rently or  at  some  future  date,  to  receive 
benefits  tmder  such  retirement  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
our  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance system  should  be  extended  to 
State  or  local  government  employees  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  will  not 
be  able  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  of  a 
retirement  system  to  which  they  are 
compelled  to  contribute.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  coverage  as  a  self-employed 
Individual  should  be  denied  these  Indi- 
viduals simply  because  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  certain  situations  would 
not  vote  in  favor  of  inclusion  In  a  State- 
Federal  agreement.  I  hope  that  the  leg- 
islation which  I  have  Introduced  will 
receive  the  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress. 


SYNTHETIC  TOBACCO  THREATENS 
FARM  ECONOMY 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcota. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Ninth  Indiana  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
In  this  Chamber  for  16  consecutive  years, 
is  largely  an  agricultural  area  and  much 
of  the  economy  there  Is  dependent  upon 
farming  or  related  activities. 

The  soil  of  southeastern  Indiana, 
wherein  my  district  lies,  is  particularly 
good  for  the  cultivation  of  fine  hurley 
tobacco.  The  14  counUea  of  that  district 
have  6,707  farmers  who  raise  burley  on 
5,814.5  acres — averaging  less  than  1  acre 
per  farmer.  Hundreds  of  these  growers 
have  tobacco  allotments  of  less  than  one- 
half  acre.  Actually,  there  are  only  225 
In  the  whole  district  who  have  allotments 
of  2  acres  or  more  and  not  a  single  one 
has  an  allotment  as  high  as  20  acres. 

Burley  tobacco,  then.  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant cash  crop  to  these  farmers.  With- 
out the  money  derived  from  sale  of  their 
tobacco,  many  hundreds  of  them  would 
be  in  a  bad  way.  They  have  worked 
closely  with  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's tok>acco  allocation  and  support 
program.  Indeed,  the  tobacco  program 
Is  perhaps  the  most  successful  that  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Agriculture 
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now  has  In  effect.    The  growers  are  due 
much  credit  for  this. 

Now,  almost  overnight,  these  farmers 
are  faced  by  a  situation  which  can,  un- 
less it  is  corrected,  disrupt  the  tobacco- 
growing  industry  and  drive  many  tobacco 
farmers  Into  bankruptcy  or  out  of  busi- 
ness. This  same  situation  also  is  of 
grave  concern  to  the  tobacco-consimiing 
public,  especially  cigarette  smokers. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  development 
and  introduction  of  synthetic  cigarettes — 
synthetic  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not 
made  of  the  highest  quality  tobaccos. 
Instead,  they  are  made  of  chemically 
manufactured  sheets  of  pulverized  to- 
bacco and  tobacco  stems. 

Here  Is  how  this  process  works: 

A  hand  of  dried  or  cured  tobacco  is 
tossed  Into  this  pulverizing  process — 
stem,  scraps,  and  all.  After  it  is  ground 
into  a  substance  which  I  understand  is 
about  the  same  texture  as  powdered  cof- 
fee, the  product  then  is  blended  with  a 
congealing  chemical  and  put  through  a 
special  heating  process  which  permits  of 
permanent  absorption  of  considerable 
quantities  of  air.  Next,  this  synthetic 
material  emerges  from  the  machine  in 
thin  slabs  or  sheets.  The  final  step  Is  in 
chopping  or  cutting  these  synthetic 
sheets  into  tiny  shreds  which  are  rolled 
into  cigarettes  and  passed  on  to  the  pub- 
lic as  fine  tobacco. 

The  swing  to  these  sjmthetlc  tobacco 
sheets  has  been  unheralded  by  the  ciga- 
rette makers  who  have  gone  Into  that 
field.  And  right  here  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  not  all  of  them  have  taken 
to  the  new  formula.  At  least  one  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  Is  still  buying  the 
highest  quality  tobaccos  and  using  only 
that  portion  of  the  tobacco  leaf  which 
makes  for  the  most  wholesome  smoke. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  must  even- 
tually adopt  the  synthetic  process  if  he 
is  to  stay  In  business,  for  the  cigarette 
business  is  highly  competitive. 

Whether  this  congealing  chemical  and 
the  overall  process  is  going  to  be  more 
harmful  to  the  cigarette  user  is.  of 
course,  open  to  discussion.  Certainly  the 
smoker  will  be  getting  a  product  of  ap- 
parently inferior  quality.  His  cigarette 
will  be  made  up  of  ground  or  pulverized 
tobacco  stems  and  scraps  as  well  as  the 
leafy  or  heretofore  desirable  portion  of 
the  tobacco  plant.  Until  this  new  proc- 
ess came  along,  cigarette  and  pipe  tobac- 
co manufacturers  generally  discarded  the 
woody  stems  of  the  tobacco  leaf.     ^ 

It  can  well  be  seen  what  this  will 
mean  to  the  tobacco  grower.  He  sells 
his  product  by  the  pound  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  poundage  has 
been  In  the  stems  running  through  each 
tobacco  leaf.  Now  that  these  stems  are 
to  go  Into  cigarettes,  and  the  synthetic 
product  also  is  to  contain  much  "sealed 
in"  air  which  requires  lesser  quantities  of 
the  shredded  material  from  which  the 
cigarette  is  made,  the  market  for  his 
tobacco  will  be  considerably  curtailed. 

The  turn  to  these  synthetic  cigarettes 
Is  indicated  by  statistics  I  found  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  few  days 
ago.  Last  year.  In  1955,  the  cigarette 
output  in  this  country  was  up  3  percent 
over  the  output  of  1954.  Yet  the  disap- 
pearance of  cigarette  tobacco  stocks  in 


the  country  was  about  5  percent  less. 
In  other  words.  In  making  3  percent 
more  cigarettes  we  used  5  percent  less 
tobacco. 

Also  significant  Is  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  finest  qualities  of  cigarette  to- 
baccos are  becoming  more  and  more  in 
surplus  while  the  low  grades  of  rela- 
tively lower  cost  to  the  cigarette  manu- 
facturers are  becoming  scarce.  In  past 
years  the  lower  grades  have  been  sold 
in  export,  a  market  which  will  not  buy 
our  finer  and  costlier  grades.  Now  that 
cigarette  makers  are  grabbing  off  the 
cheap  tobacco,  our  export  program  will 
obviously  have  to  be  revised. 

I  do  not  Uke  this  whole  picture,  Mr. 
Speaker — from  the  standpoint  of  the  to- 
bacco growers,  of  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  smoke  cigarettes  and  who  are 
not  being  informed  of  this  swing  to  syn- 
thetics, and  the  manner  in  which  the 
transition  is  taking  place.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  new  synthetic  leaf  is  a 
better  product,  if  it  is  better  for  the 
smoker,  more  pleasant,  more  palatable, 
less  harmful — then  the  cigarette  manu- 
facturer would  be  glad  to  tell  the  world 
about  it  all.  Instead,  there  appears  an 
air  of  hush,  of  mystery  about  the 
changeover. 

I  am  going  to  strive  to  get  this  thing 
investigated.  I  hope  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  closely  examines  these 
cigarettes  to  see  if  they  contain  harm- 
ful ingredients. 

Incidentally,  I  understand  the  makers 
of  this  product  are  calling  it  homoge- 
nized tobacco.  That  is  not  my  imder- 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  that  word, 
•homogenized."  The  dictionary  says  it 
means  to  make  more  nutritious  or  pal- 
atable a  given  product,  such  as  milk, 
without  adding  any  chemicals  or  for- 
eign substance.  Such  is  not  the  de- 
scription of  synthetic  tobacco. 


THE  FARM  BILL 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1956 

The  SPEABaai  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  10004)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1956,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  companion  bill  to  the 
one  introduced  yesterday  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana,  Senator  Cape- 
hart.  Permit  me  to  emphasize  that  this 
legislation  is  supplemental  to.  not  a  sub- 
stitute for.  the  pending  farm  bill  soon  to 
go  to  House-Senate  conference.  The 
pending  farm  bill,  H.  R.  12.  will  bring 
our  productive  capacity  into  alinement 
with  a  shrinking  market.  This  may  be  a 
temporary  necessity;  farmers,  however, 
have  never  wanted  to  prosper  on  a  scarc- 
ity program.  My  bill  would  establish  a 
new  agency  called  the  Industrial  Agricul- 
tural Products  Administration.  This 
agency  would  have  authority  to  coordi- 
nate and  implement  all  the  research 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
bring  every  potential  of  these  facilities  to 
bear  on  the  problem  of  greater  industrial 
utilization  of  the  products  of  our  farms. 
It  iB  my  hope  that  it  will  receive  speedy 
and  favorable  consideration. 


ROLLCALL 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Obvi- 
ously a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered.  The 
Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  18] 


Baumhart 

Grant 

PoweU 

Boggs 

Gray 

Rivers 

Bolton, 

Gwlnn 

6hei:ey 

Frances  P. 

Harrtson.  Nebr. 

Taylor 

Boykln 

Hinshaw 

Thompson. 

Canfleld 

H<rit 

Mich. 

Coudert 

Hope 

Walter 

Dlggs 

Mollohan 

wmis 

Eberharter 

Morgan 

Gamble 

Moulder 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pour 
hundred  and  eight  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING 
SESSION  OF  HOUSE 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tlut  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  rra^  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  during  sessions 
of  the  House  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its 
report  on  a  recent  investigation  of  gas 
and  oil  leases  on  fish  and  wildlife  pre- 
serves. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  HONORS 
DAIRY  LEADER  DANIEL  T.  CARL- 
SON 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Sf>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Ik  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Xrom  Min- 
nesota? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday.  March  37.  the 
Wlllmar  Citizens  Committee  of  Wilhnar. 
Minn.,  will  honor  an  outstanding  dairy 
leader.  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Carlson,  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner. 

One  of  my  very  good  friends,  in  invit- 
ing me  to  attend  the  dinner,  describes 
it  as  follows : 

ThU  dinner  la  planned  that  recognition 
may  be  given  him  for  hla  many  actlTitles 
and  eontrlbutiona  over  a  period  of  many 
yeara.  In  the  line  of  duty  and  beyond,  both 
In  hla  home  community  and  elsewhere. 

All  of  agricultural  America  should  join 
the  people  of  Willmar  in  this  testimonial. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  dairy  farm- 
ers and  those  in  the  dairy  industry  to 
whom  Dan  Carlson  has  rendered  such 
magnificent  service  through  thetr  years. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first 
presidents  of  the  American  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation. Through  the  years  he  ^as 
helped  lead  that  great  dairy  organiza- 
tion to  its  pinnacle  of  service  to  the 
dairy  industry  today.  He  has  done  prob- 
ably as  much  as  any  other  man  in  Amer- 
ica to  Improve  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  dairy  products  and  to  encourage  their 
consumption  by  our  people.  Producers 
and  consumers  alike  owe  him  a  debt  of 
recognition  and  gratitude. 

He  is  now  and  has  been  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Asso- 
ciation of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers.  He 
has  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  this  quality 
dairy  product. 

The  people  of  Willmar  and  of  Minne- 
sota honor  themselves  when  they  give" 
this  recognition  to  the  selfless  service  of 
Dan  Carlson.  We  are  proud  to  have  him 
in  our  community.  We  are  proud  of  all 
that  he  has  done,  and  we  know  that 
his  good  work  is  not  finished.  We  know 
that  all  of  dairyland  joins  us  in  this 
salute  to  Daniel  T.  Carlson,  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  Willmar,  Minn.,  and  dairy 
leader  of  America. 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rzcoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  absent  from  the  Chamber 
on  account  of  illness  on  February  8,  1956, 
during  roUcall  No.  7,  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 396.  to  disapprove  the  proposed  sale 
of  the  InsUtute.  W.  Va.,  copolymer  plant. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
•^ay." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  also  absent  from 
the  Chamber  because  of  the  grounding 
oi  my  airplane  flight  from  Boston  to 
Washington  on  Tuesday.  March  13. 1956, 
during  rollcaU  No.  16.  regarding  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  and  passage  of  H.  R. 
8166.  to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of  the 


existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate,  and 
certain  other  rates. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
•yea." 

SCHOOL   MILK    AND   BRUCELIX)6IS 
ERADICATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R 
8320)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954 
with  respect  to  the  special  school  milk 
program  and  the  brucellosis-eradication 
program  for  i;he  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1956. 
The  Clerk  i-ead  the  conference  report 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNTBiXNCB  Rsroar  (H.  Rzpt.  No.  1898) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
agreelng  votea  of  the  two  Houaea  on  the 
amendmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8330)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  special  school  milk  program  and  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1956.  having  met  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  Co  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  aa  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  ita  amend- 
ments to  the  text  of  the  blU  and  to  the  tlUe 
of  the  blU. 

Harold  D.  Coolzt, 

W.    B.    POAGK. 

T.  a.    ABERNrrHT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Uo%ise. 

-•  AlXAN  BLXENOm, 

oun  d.  johston, 
spissaao  l.  hollaitd, 
Milton  R.  Toxtno. 
Manage<-a  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statsmemt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  posi- 
tions of  the  two  Houses  on  H.  R.  8330.  pro- 
viding additional  authority  for  the  special 
achool  milk  program  and  the  brusellosls 
eradication  program  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  acUon  agreed 
upon  t>y  the  conferees  and  recommended 
In  the  accompi\nying  conference  report: 

As  passed  by  the  House  the  bill  provided 
merely  the  authorization  needed  to  continue 
these  programs  at  their  present  level  for  the 
rest  of  this  fkcal  year.  The  authorization 
for  the  school  milk  program  was  Increased 
from  $50  million  to  $60  million.  The  au- 
thorization for  the  brucellosis  eradication 
program  was  Increased  from  SIS  million  to 
$17  mllUon.  The  additional  authorizations 
are  required,  ajid  speedy  action  la  desirable, 
because  a  number  of  States  have  virtually 
exhausted  their  allotments  \inder  e'tft'^g 
autborlzatlens. 

To  thU  emergency  bUl,  designed  only  to 
provide  funds  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year,  the  Senate  added  amendments  of  a 
semipermanent  nature.  The  amendments 
added  by  the  Senate  would :  ( 1 )  Extend  the 
special  school  milk  program  through  fiscal 
year  1958  and  Increase  to  $75  million  the 
amount  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  available  after  fiscal  year  1956;  (3)  Ex- 
tend the  mUk  program  to  chUd  care  centers, 
nursery  schools,  settlement  houses,  smnmer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  Institutions: 
(3)  Extend  the  brucellosis  eradication  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  years  1957  and  1968.  and 
increase  to  $20  million  the  amount  of  CCC 
funds  available  therefor;  (4)  Extend  for  two 
additional  years  (from  December  31,  1956) 
authority  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  dairy 


products  through  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Armed  Serrlcea. 

Some  of  the  provUlons  of  the  Senate 
amendments  are  Included  in  other  legislation 
now  under  active  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. Other  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendments  requiring,  as  they  do.  a  sub- 
stantial deviation  from  the  present  emer- 
gency programs,  or  extending  those  pro- 
grams in  a  semipermanent  basis,  merit  more 
extensive  consideration  than  they  would  n- 
cetve  by  the  Congress  as  amendments  to  this 
emergency  legislation. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Senate 
has  receded  from  Its  position  and  the  bill 
as  agreed  upon  and  reported  by  the  oAn- 
mlttee  of  conference  Is  Identical  with  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

Hasols  D.  Coolst. 

W.     R.     POACB. 

TROMAS  O.  ABOUrCTHT. 

Managert  on  the  Part  o/  the  Houae 
o/  Rejtreaentative*. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  also. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
conference  report  is  voted  down,  would 
it  then  be  in  order  immediately  there- 
after for  any  Member  to  offer  a  motion 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
conference  report  is  voted  down,  the 
Senate  amendments  would  then  be  be- 
fore the  House  for  further  action,  and 
involved  in  that  action  a  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  would  be  one  of  the  par- 
liamentary steps  that  could  be  employed. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that 
motion  should  prevail,  would  it  have  the 
efTect  of  sending  the  bill  as  amended  in 
the  other  body  to  the  White  House  for 
approval? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Assimi- 
ing  that  the  House  was  to  take  such  ac- 
tion— and  I  am  not  passing  any  opinion 
on  it  at  this  time — there  would  be  a  defi- 
nite conclusion  of  legiilative  action,  and 
the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question 
would  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
matter  of  further  parliamentary  inquiry, 
if  the  conference  report  is  voted  up  or  if 
it  is  voted  down  and  such  a  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  should  prevail,  action 
on  the  legislation  would  be  finally  com- 
pleted today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
conference  report  Is  agreed  to.  action  is 
concluded  legislatively.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  conference  report  is  rejected 
and  the  necessary  motion  is  made  and 
adopted,  why.  that  would  also  conclude 
it.  The  answer  to  both  of  the  gentle- 
man's questions  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
as  I  understand,  there  is  1  hour's  time 
for  discussion  on  the  conference  report 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
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from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  yield  one-half  of  the  time 
to  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  friend  that  I  do  not 
know  what  requests  will  be  made  for  the 
use  of  this  time.  I  hope  that  we  might 
expedite  the  vote  on  this  report  and  not 
consume  the  entire  full  hour.  I  will  say 
to  my  friend  that  I  will  be  just  as  gen- 
erous in  yielding  time  to  him  as  I  pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  several 
requests  here  for  time,  and  unless  I  get 
the  full  30  minutes,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
accommodate  those  who  have  talked  with 
me  about  having  time  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  if  ihe  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  present  my  statement, 
which  I  have  not  timed — and  in  the  in- 
terest of  time.  I  will  read  it;  it  is  very 
brief — I  can  tell  then  how  much  time  I 
have  remaining  for  yielding  to  other 
Members. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Is  it  not 
quite  customary  here  to  divide  the  time 
between  the  two  sides? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
It  is  customary  on  a  conference  report 
or  not.    I  doubt  whether  it  is. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  In  my 
brief  experience  in  the  House.  I  have 
alwaj's  found  that  both  sides  were  fair 
in  yielding  one-hclf  of  the  time  to  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  Will  be  Just  as  fair  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  knows  I  will. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  then  yield  me  30  minutes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  certainly  say  I 
will  yield  15  minutes,  and  I  will  increase 
that  if  circumstances  permit.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  unusual  requests  over  here. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  have 
at  least  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  knows  that  I  will 
see  to  It  that  he  gets  3  minutes,  even  if 
I  have  to  give  him  3  minutes  of  my  own 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  interest  of  time,  I 
withdraw  my  request  for  the  reading  of 
the  report,  because  I  think  I  can  cover 
that  fully  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  now  give  me  a  definite 
time  of  the  1  hour  that  has  been  allotted 
to  him?  Will  the  gentleman  give  me 
30  minutes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  I  prefer  not  to 
do  that  until  I  finish  and  see  what  the 
demands  arc  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  give  me  25  minutes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man 15  minutes  and  compromise  on  that 
for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  make  it  20  minutes?  Will 
Uie  gentleman  yield  me  20  minutes? 

Mr.  CXX>LEY.  Not  now.  I  will  have 
to  go  on  with  my  statement. 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     Well, 
then,  I  am  certain  of  15  minutes. 
Mr.  COOLEY.   Yes. 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

NMr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago  this  month  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  support  of  the 
legislation  which  became  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1954.  The  bill  sent  up  by 
the  Department  contained  provisions  af- 
fecting many  commodities.  It  did  not. 
however,  contain  any  provisions  respect- 
ing price  supports  for  milk  or  providing 
any  type  of  relief  for  the  dairy  industry 
which  was  just  then  facing  the  serious 
economic  shock  of  having  the  support 
level  for  its  products  reduced  from  90 
percent  to  75  percent  of  parity. 

Peeling  strongly  that  some  steps 
needed  to  be  taken  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  dairy  farmers,  our  committee — the 
Committee  on  Agriculture — wrote  into 
the  bill  before  reporting  it  to  the  House 
several  provisions  which  originated  in 
the  committee  itself  designed  to  improve 
the  situation  for  the  dairy  Industry. 

One  of  these  was  authority  for  an  ex- 
tensive school  milk  program.  On  the 
theory  that  one  of  the  best  possible 
methods  of  disposing  of  dairy  surpluses 
is  to  make  them  available  in  the  form 
of  fluid  milk  to  the  children  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  committee  authorized  the  use 
of  up  to  $50  million  annually  of  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  carry  out  an  expanded  school  milk 
program.  The  program  was  authorized 
to  run  through  this  fiscal  year. 

A  second  program  for  the  relief  of 
dairy  farmers  originated  by  the  com- 
mittee and  written  into  that  bill  was 
authority  for  an  expanded  brucellosis- 
eradication  program.  Because  this  pro- 
gram was  designed  not  only  to  improve 
dairy  herds  but  as  an  additional  means 
of  stabilizing  milk  production.  CCC 
funds  were  authorized  also  to  be  used 
for  this  program  in  the  amount  of  not 
to  exceed  $15  million  a  year.  This  pro- 
gram, too,  was  authorized  to  continue 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1956. 

Seldom  has  the  hard-earned  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  been  more  quickly  and 
effectively  vindicated  than  in  the  case  of 
these  two  programs.  They  have  met  the 
widest  and  most  enthusiastic  acceptance 
and  have.  I  believe,  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  industry 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  price  support  bill,  H.  R.  12. 
which  the  committee  reported  and  the 
House  passed  almost  a  year  ago,  these 
two  programs  were  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional fiscal  year  and  the  amount  of  CCC 
funds  authorized  to  be  expended  annu- 
ally for  the  school  milk  program  was 
increased  from  $50  million  to  $75  miUion. 
Last  January  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee that  both  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram and  the  brucellosis  program  are 
proving  so  popular  that  a  number  of 
States  were  exceeding  their  anticipated 
operations  and  would  exhaust  their 
allotment  of  funds  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.    Believing  it  to  be  the  intent 


of  Congress  that  all  the  funds  which 
could  be  efficiently  used  for  these  pro- 
grams be  made  available,  the  committee 
scheduled  hearings  and  repoiled  the  bill. 
H.  R.  8320.  making  additional  funds 
available  for  these  programs  for  this 
fiscal  year — $10  million  additional  for 
school  milk,  and  $2  million  additional  for 
the  brucellosis  program. 

At  the  time  of  these  hearings  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  in  this  same  bill  for  an 
extension  of  these  programs  beyond  the 
current  fiscal  year  was  considered.  It 
was  the  recommendation  of  various  wit- 
nesses and  the  sense  of  the  subcommittee 
dealing  with  the  bill  that  it  should  be 
confined  to  this  year  and  that  provisions 
relating  to  future  years  should  be  dealt 
with  separately  as  has  been  done  in  H.  R. 
12. 

In  spite  of  the  earnest  feeling  of  many 
dairy  people  and  tlieir  representatives 
that  H.  R.  8320  should  be  treated  as  an 
emergency  measure  with  the  single  ob- 
jective of  providing  adequate  funds  for 
these  two  programs  this  fiscal  year,  and 
not  encumbered  with  anything  of  an 
even  slightly  controversial  nature,  the 
bill  was  substantially  amended  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  not  only  took  the  unnec- 
essary action  of  adding  to  H.  R.  8320  a 
2 -year  extension  of  the  school  milk  and 
brucellosis  programs,  it  also  added  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  dairy  products  through 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
armed  sei*vices.  Besides  this,  another 
Senate  amendment  would  change  the 
whole  scope  and  administration  of  the 
school  milk  program  by  including  with- 
in that  program  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non- 
profit institutions. 

At  it  own  initiative  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  written  to  me  point- 
ing out  the  difficulties  of  administering 
this  summer  camp  provision  and  sug- 
gesting that  it  not  be  included  in  H.  R. 
8320.  The  Department  points  out  that 
its  present  school-milk  program  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  States  entirely  through 
State  departments  of  education  with  a 
minimum  of  Federal  personnel  and  Fed- 
eral supervision  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  There  is  no  such  organization 
In  the  States  set  up  to  deal  with  nur- 
sery schools  and  summer  camps  so  that 
a  milk  program  for  such  institutions 
would  have  to  be  operated  on  the  basis 
of  direct  Federal  supervision  and  control. 
It  is  assumed  by  some,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  no  matter  of  controversy 
whatever  involved  in  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  school-milk  and  brucellosis  pro- 
grams. This  is  not  the  case.  While 
there  is,  I  believe,  unanimous  sentiment 
among  House  Members  that  these  meri- 
torious programs  should  be  continued, 
there  is  a  substantial  and  fundamental 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  funds 
are  to  be  provided  if,  these  programs  are 
going  to  be  continued  year  after  year 
on  a  permanent  or  semlpennanent 
basis.  TTiere  are  many  Members  who 
beUeve  that  it  is  not  good  legislation  to 
bypass  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions by  authorizing  the  use  year  after 
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year  of  CCC  funds  on  a  continuing  pro- 
gram. They  believe  that  if  this  is  to 
be  a  permanent- or  semipermanent  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  appear  annually  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Q>mmittees  to  justify  their 
use  of  funds  and  to  receive  a  regular 
appropriation  for  the  program.  Just  as 
is  done  for  the  school-lunch  program 
and  for  many  other  similar  activities. 

There  are  also  those  who  believe — and 
I  am  one  who  Joins  in  this  belief — that 
It  is  unfair  to  farmers  and  to  our  farm 
programs  to  make  a  practice  of  dipping 
Into  the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  funds  to  carry  on  the 
programs  such  as  these  which  are  essen- 
tially for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  No  matter  how  meritorious  such 
programs  may  be.  it  is  neither  good  ac- 
counting nor  good  policy  to  charge  them 
up  to  the  cost  of  our  farm  programs,  as 
will  inevitably  be  done  if  we  continue  to 
take  these  funds  year  after  year  from  the 
assets  of  the  CCC. 

For  these  reasons.  If  for  none  other, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
proper  course  for  the  House  is  to  accept 
this  conference  report,  make  available 
at  once  the  money  which  is  needed  right 
now  for  the  school-milk  program  and 
the  brucellosis  campaign  and  to  provide 
for  extension  of  these  worthy  programs 
In  other  legislation  where  they  can  be 
more  thoroughly  considered  strictly  on 
their  own  merits. 

I  want  to  add  Just  one  comment.  I  do 
have  a  long  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  pointing  out  the  diflicul. 
ties  in  administering  the  Senate  provi- 
sions with  reference  to  these  other  agen- 
cies and  activities.  To  disagree  to  this 
conference  report  and  to  instruct  the 
conferees  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments would  send  to  the  White  House  a 
bill  in  final  form  which  Mr.  Benson  and 
his  associates  say  they  cannot  possibly 
administer.  All  we  are  suggesting  is 
that  you  approve  this  conference  re- 
port, which  has  already  been  approved 
In  the  other  body.  The  Senate  confer- 
ees readily  receded  from  their  amend- 
ments. We  can  send  this  bill  to  the 
White  House,  and  the  money  will  be 
made  available  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agricxilture  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  as  follows: 

DXPAKTMENT  Of  AmiCVLTUKS. 

Washington,  D.  C.  February  15,  1959. 
Bon.  Hasolo  D.  Coouct, 

Chairman,   House  Committee   on   Agri- 
culture. House  of  Rej)reser.*ative$ 

Dkab  Congkkssman  Coolkt  :  Thla  la  In  ref- 
erence to  a  provision  of  H.  R.  8320  relating 
to  the  special  school -milk  program. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  an  Increase  In 
the  lue  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
fimda  for  the  ctirrent  flecal  year,  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  achool-mllk  program 
through  1958  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
program  to  Include  child-care  centers  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  devoted  to  the 
care  of  underprlvUeged  children.  There  are 
certain  considerations  with  respect  to  this 
latter  provision  which  we  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  your  committee  and  the  con- 
ferees who  may  be  named  on  the  bill. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  Is  room  for 
Increases  In  milk  consumption  among  under- 
privileged chUdren  being  served  by  chUd-care 
centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  slmUar 


nonprofit  Institutions.  To  reach  these  chU- 
dren out  of  school  hours,  however,  would 
require  a  different  approach  than  that  now 
being  used  under  the  special  school-milk 
program,  and  would  result  In  a  sizable  ^- 
crease  In  Federal  personnel  and  Federal  ad- 
ministrative expense. 

It  was  possible  to  put  the  special  school- 
mllk  program  rapidly  Into  operation  because 
State  educational  agencies  were  able  and 
willing  to  assume  very  substantial  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  for  its  operation. 
They  accept  schools  for  participation,  pay  the 
schools'  claims  for  reimbursement  from 
funds  advanceil  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  generally  supervise  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  in  Individual  schools. 
These  State  educational  agencies  would  not 
have  the  authority  to  aseume  such  proa^ram 
responsibilities  for  public  and  private  chtld- 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer 
camps,  and  other  institutions  for  the  care 
and  training  of  children.  Therefore,  to  de- 
velop a  program  that  could  be  put  Into  opera- 
tion nationwide  within  a  reasonable  time. 
It  would  be  ne<:e;sary  for  the  Department  to 
deal  directly  with  all  such  centers  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  various  States. 

The  school-milk  program  is  still  authorized 
as  an  additional  measure  of  price  support  for 
dairy  products.  Therefore,  we  do  not  feel  It 
would  be  practical  to  undertake  to  develop 
the  Federal  administrative  on^anlzatlon  that 
would  be  required  to  extend  the  current  pro- 
gram to  outlets  other  than  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  If.  at  any  time  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  Congress  should  consider  the  merits 
of  authorizing  a  school -milk  program  on  a 
permanent  basis,  we  believe  It  would  then 
be  highly  desirable  to  conslc^  extending  the 
program  to  include  child-care  centers  and 
other  such  institutions  devoted  to  the  care 
of  underprivileged  children. 

We  are  sending   this  same  letter   to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
Sincerely  yours. 

X.  L.  Piraisow, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  that  we  ought  to 
have  direct  appropriations  for  the  dairy 
stabilization  program.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  gentleman  would  agree  to  the  same 
theory  when  it  comes  to  talting  care  of 
wheat  and  cotton  and  the  losses  that  are 
had  on  these  other  commodities?  Docs 
the  gentleman  just  want  to  single  out 
the  dairy  stfbilization  program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  friend  knows 
whenever  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  funds  the 
matter  is  presented  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  they  then  have  to  Justify  every 
Item  in  their  budget  request. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  For 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That  la 
correct,  but  what  about  the  school-milk 
program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  difference  is  that 
those  commodity  programs  my  friend 
referred  to  are  specifically  and  definite- 
ly farm  programs,  but  this  is  in  addition, 
a  city  program.  Every  school  chUd  in 
America  participates  or  can  participate 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  When 
we  give  to  foreign  countries  and  to  the 
people  of  foreign  countries,  then  the 


gentleman  would  rather  do  that  than  to 
give  to  American  school  children? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  he  is  making  an  erroneous  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
asking  the  question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  sir;  these  com- 
modities are  available  to  the  school  chil- 
dren of  America  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  idea  of  the  school  lunch 
program  originated  in  our  committee 
room,  and  the  gentleman  knows  that  the 
school  milk  program  originated  in  our 
committee  room.  I  can  think  of  no 
reason  why  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota should  try  to  bring  the  foreign- 
aid  program  into  this  discussion.  It  is 
certainly  foreign  to  the  matter  under 
consideration.  The  gentleman  also 
knows  that  all  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee from  areas  not  primarily  engaged 
in  dairying  have  been  among  the  very 
best  friends  these  programs  have  had. 
I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  wants  to  charge 
the  cost  of  the  school  lunch  program, 
including  fluid  milk,  and  the  cost  of 
agricultural  commodities  which  have 
gone  into  our  foreign-aid  program  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
also  that  every  man  on  that  committee 
is  intensely  interested  in  this  program 
and  in  the  welfare  not  only  of  farmers 
but  of  the  schoolchildren  who  benefit  by 
the  program. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Why 
does  the  gentleman  want  to  single  out 
this? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  position  Is  thor- 
oughly consistent  In  this  House.  I  think 
the  farmers  of  America  have  had  to  bear 
the  burden  to  a  large  degree  of  our  for- 
eign-aid program,  and  certainly  they 
ou:!ht  not  to  have  that  burden  thrown 
on  the  back  of  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.'conMn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  also  about  the 
matter  of  financing.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  House  bill.  H.  R.  12.  extended 
the  school-milk  program  for  1  year  and 
that  In  the  Senate  the  bill.  H.  R.  12.  was 
amended  and  when  it  was  sent  back  here 
in  conference,  it  was  extended  for  2 
years.  The  only  item  in  disagreement  in 
the  major  bill  Is  the  question  of  whether 
It  will  be  extended  for  1  year  or  2  years. 
and  there  is  no  disagreement  In  the  bill 
today  on  the  matter  of  financing  the 
school  milk  program;  am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
gentleman.  I  will  say  this  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  House.  Our  committee  staff 
is  making  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
Senate  bill.  I  understand  it  is  a  very 
complex  and  a  very  controversial 
measure.  We  are  going  to  work  on  it  just 
as  expeditiously  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  With  reference  to  the  item  that 
you  mentioned,  the  same  objectionable 
amendment  which  was  put  into  this  bill 
In  the  Senate  is  also  in  H.  R.  12.  but  I 
have  the  hope  that  we  can  find  some  way 
to  make  this  milk  program  available  to 
summer  camps  and  other  agencies. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
you  agree  with  me  on  the  matter  of  the 
financing  of  the  milk  program  which  is 
Uie  question  which  the  gentleman  now 
raises.  It  is  not  an  item  in  controversy 
because  it  is  not  in  disagreement  between 
the  House  bill,  H.  R.  12,  which  was  passed 
la.st  year  and  the  Senate  amendments 
^^hich  were  adopted  just  the  other  day. 
So  that  has  been  taken  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  further  question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  let  us  not  leave  the 
matter  there.  We  are  providing  here  for 
an  emergency  situation — $10  million  for 
milk  and  $2  million  for  the  brucellosis 
program.  If  we  agree  to  extend  it,  we 
should  only  provide  a  1-year  extension 
instead  of  2  years,  and  thereafter  require 
the  Department  to  Justify  all  items  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
not  permit  the  use  of  CCC  funds  in  the 
manner  that  such  funds  are  now  being 
used. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wieconsin.  That  is 
the  only  disagreement.  But,  there  is  no 
disagreement  on  the  financing. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  should  only  be  ex- 
tended for  1  year  and  let  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  receive  and 
con'-ider  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  and  the  justification  for  all 
..items. 

J  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  A  ques- 
'  tion.  if  Uic  Kcntlemon  will  permit,  with 
regard  to  this  enlargement  of  the  school- 
milk  proKram  to  the  child-care  centers — 
the  gentleman  could  have  satkified  that 
situation,  if  he  was  so  determined  that 
that  was  such  an  inadvisable  action  by 
simply  accepting  thf  amendments  of  the 
other  body  with  regard  to  the  extension 
of  the  school-milk  prorram  and  the 
brucellosis  program,  and  leaving  the 
other  item  out. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Of  course. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Why  was 
that  not  done  by  the  conferees? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  was  not  done  for  a 
Tery  obvious  reason 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  motion  was  pre- 
sented in  the  conference  to  strike  out 
that  particular  .^^eciion,  and  it  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  pouse  conferees. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  that 
motion  was  made.  The  other  body  made 
the  motion  to  recede  from  their  amend- 
ments. This  money  is  needed  and  need- 
ed now.  The  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  other  body  will  involve 
controversial  provisions  which  have  not 
been  deleted.  I  may  say  to  my  friend 
that  even  if  (he  motion  was  made  to  de- 
lete it.  it  has  not  been  deleted  and  it 
cannot  be  administered.  Again,  it  is  em- 
barrassing his  own  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture who  in  hi.s  letter  to  me  said  that  it 
cannot  be  administered. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  concerned  about  not 
embarrassing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  want  to  em- 
barrass him  urmeceiisarlly. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  I  still 
raise  the  question  why,  if  the  gentleman 
thought  this  was  so  important,  did  he  not 
agree  in  the  conference — I  would  like 
to   have   that   brought   out — and   then 


agree  to  the  other  parts  that  were'  not 
agreed  to  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Frankly.  I  must  say  to 
my  friend  that,  honestly,  I  do  not  recall 
that  that  motion  was  made  to  strike  out 
that  one  section.  But.  it  might  have 
been. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
sure  that  people  will  recollect  I  made 
a  motion  in  the  conference  committee 
to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  but 
to  strike  out  amendment  No.  2  on  page  2. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  the  motion  did  not  prevail? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  But  I 
made  the  motion.  The  motion  was  not 
put  by  the  chaiiman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  was  not  chairman  of 
the  conference. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  only  motion  that 
was  made  and  put  by  the  chairman — 
and  a  motion  is  not  before  the  commit- 
tee unless  it  is  put  by  the  chairman — 
was  that  the  Senate  recede.  That  mo- 
tion was  voted  on  and  was  carried  in 
the  Senate  by  t>oth  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees.  There  was  but  one  motion 
that  was  ever  submitted  and  that  was 
a  motion  to  recede  from  tlie  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Recede  from  all 
amendments. 

Mr.  FOAG2.  All  amendments,  and 
that  was  carried. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  would 
like  to  get  the  record  straight.  I  made 
a  motion  to  the  House  conferees  that  we 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  on  this 
bill  with  one  exception,  and  that  motion 
was  not  put  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  delegation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Is  my  recollection 
correct  that  this  measure  was  originally 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  unanimous  vote? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  recollection  is  that 
it  was  passed  by  the  committee  unani- 
mously and  passed  by  the  House  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  that  indicates 
that  everybody  is  in  favor  of  the  school 
milk  program  and  the  brucellosis  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  statement  of  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram he  favored.  Has  the  gentleman 
and  his  committee  taken  any  action 
looking  to  the  enactment  of  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  an  extension  that 
was  in  the  Senate  amendment? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  A  colleague  of  mine 
told  me  a  moment  ago  that  he  had  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  take  care  of  any  even- 
tuality which  might  arise.  But  there  is 
a  possibility  that  in  the  big  farm  bill 
that  can  t>e  worked  out;  a  plan  can  be 


worked  out  dealing  with  these  summer 
camps  and  these  other  agencies. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  is  what  I  was 
coming  to.  The  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  are  contained  in  the 
big  farm  bill  that  is  coming  over  here 
for  action  on  this  side? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  understand  so. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Is  the  genUeman  go- 
ing to  proceed  with  his  committee  to 
enact  separate  legislation  to  which  you 
have  referred  in  your  statement  for  this 
continuation,  or  are  you  going  to  under- 
take to  rely  upon  working  it  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  big  farm  bill?  Of 
course  the  gentleman  has  just  said  that 
the  latter  is  to  be  his  course. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  I  say  again,  we 
are  going  to  move  just  as  rapidly  as  we 
can  in  an  effort  to  compose  our  differ- 
ences and  clear  up  any  complications 
involved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  con- 
sumed 20  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota iMr.  August  H.  AndresenI. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  question  of  continuing  a 
program  for  2  years  that  provides  good, 
healthy  milk  for  the  schoolchildren  of 
the  United  States  is  one  that  should  not 
be  mixed  up  in  politics.  These  are  Amer- 
ican children.  We  tried,  in  our  commit- 
tee in  1954,  to  give  Americans  the  benefits 
of  this  surplus  milk  program. 

There  are  more  than  33  million  school- 
children in  the  United  States.  About 
half  of  them  in  62,000  schools  are  getting 
this  surplus  milk  which  Is  being  paid 
for  in  large  part  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  program  is  to  be  continued 
for  another  2  years  if  there  is  any  way 
that  we  can  enact  our  desire  here,  and 
the  House  has  already  spoken  on  this 
once  in  1954  and  again  last  year. 

I  feel  that  the  move  that  we  take  here 
now  to  reject  the  conference  report  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  is  the 
better  course  to  take  rather  than  to  get 
this  question  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
mixed  up  in  the  general  farm  bill  over 
which  there  is  to  be  a  long  conference. 
Let  us  pass  this  bill  now  and  avoid  pro- 
tracted discussion  in  connection  with  this 
important  food  product. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  •  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
briefly  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  the  big  farm  bill 
should  be  long  delayed  in  the  House  or 
if  for  some  reason  it  should  suffer  a  veto, 
then  there  would  be  no  extension  of  this 
particular  program;  therefore  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  bill. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
program  would  be  out  unless  we  enact 
it  here;  and  I  am  not  a  good  enough 
prophet  or  crystal  gazer  to  tell  you  what 
actually  will  happen  to  the  big  farm  bill. 
We  may  end  up  without  any. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  At  any  rate  it  may 
be  quite  a  while  before  we  get  it. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  several  weeks,  because 
our  conference  committee  has  not  met 
and  probably  will  not  meet  imtil  after 
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we  can  analyse  the  bill  In  our  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  outcome  will  be. 

I  want  to  take  this  bill  out  of  that 
discussion,  because  it  deals  with  a  very 
important  subject,  the  stabilization  of 
our  great  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  What  I  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman — and  I  am  not  too  fa- 
miliar with  this  situation — the  effect  of 
t3rlng  this  problem  into  the  general  farm 
bill 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
Is  what  I  Just  said,  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  tie  it  into  the  general  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Because  that  might 
mean  that  it  would  not  then  be  feasible 
to  extend  this  school-milk  program. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  has  stated  it  correctly. 

There  are  19  States  in  this  country 
which  are  already  short  of  money  to 
carry  on  the  program  up  to  the  30th  of 
Jxuxe.  Those  States,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  membership,  are:  California.  Con- 
necticut. Delaware.  District  of  Columbia, 
Illinois.  Iowa,  Maine.  Maryland.  Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan,  Minnesota.  Missouri. 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio.  Rhode 
Island.  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

That  is  why  this  emergency  money  was 
provided  in  H.  R.  8320  that  we  reported 
and  which  we  passed  here  on  February  1, 
That  was  to  take  care  of  those  particular 
States  which  were  running  short  of 
money  and  could  not  carry  through  until 
June  30.  We  allocated  $10  million  to 
carry  on  that  program.  They  may  not 
use  it  all.  but  if  they  do  not  use  it  all 
then  it  stays  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  MOR.\NO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  If  we  follow  the 
course  suggested  by  the  committee  and 
compose  our  differences  in  conference 
on  the  big  farm  bill  and  the  big  farm  bill 
should  be  vetoed,  then  we  lose  the  pro- 
gram, do  we  not? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Then 
we  lose  the  program.  The  gentleman 
has  stated  the  facts. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  yield 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  To  reemphasize  the 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, if  this  conference  report  is 
adopted  the  school-milk  program  will  be 
tied  in  to  the  controversial  agriculture 
bill. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  If  the  President  ve- 
toes the  controversial  agriculture  bill  it 
means  that  the  school  program  will  go 
out  too. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    Tha  t  Is 

correct. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  And  would  be  ended 
unless  we  passed  another  school-milk 
bill. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Cer- 
tainly.   And  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 


In  this  Chamber  or  the  membership  of 
both  Houses  who  disagrees  with  the  idea 
that  this  program  of  disposing  of  our 
surplus  milk  and  dairy  products  not 
only  to  the  33  million  boys  and  girls  in 
our  public  schools,  but  also  to  the  men 
in  the  Army,  in  the  Navy,  and  the 
Marine  Corps 

Mr.  SHORT.  And  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  And 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  dis- 
abled veterans,  to  people  on  relief.  I 
might  point  out  that  there  are  2.700.000 
needy  people  in  this  country  who  are 
unemployed  and  now  receive  these  sur- 
plus dairy  products  together  with  other 
food  products. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  say  that  I  have 
been  advised  there  are  bills  now  pending 
before  our  committee  dealing  with  these 
two  programs.  In  the  event  the  pro- 
grams are  in  a  bill  that  happens  to  be 
vetoed  by  the  President.  I  can  assure 
the  House  I  will  immediately  call  a  meet- 
ing of  our  committee  and  report  one  of 
those  bills  out.  It  will  not  meet  with 
any  opposition.  I  know. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  assurance,  but  I 
hope  we  can  solve  the  issue  here  today 
so  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  will  not  have  to  devote 
his  valuable  time  in  our  conunlttee  to 
reporting  out  other  legislation  when  we 
can  clean  up  the  entire  matter  here  to- 
day by  voting  down  this  conference  re- 
port and  agreeing  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, thereby  sending  the  bill  to  the 
White  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  In  other  words,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  business 
is  we  are  playing  a  httle  cute  politics 
at  the  expense  of  the  schoolchildren  who 
need  milk. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  would 
not  go  that  far  because  I  do  not  believe 
any  Member  of  this  House,  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle,  would  resort  to  political 
manipulation  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  schoolchildren,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  the  American  schoolchildren, 
or  the  American  boys  in  our  Armed 
Forces  who  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world  or  with  reference  to  people  in  need 
in  this  country.  It  may  be  strategy 
rather  than  political  manipulation. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  I  accept  the  gentle- 
man's viewpoint  in  changing  the  word. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  give  my  col- 
leagues the  benefit  of  any  ideas  that  I 
may  have.  Their  views  are  laudable, 
they  want  to  take  care  of  the  American 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  of  our  own 
country.  I  know. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  I  understood  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture correctly,  he  said  that  if  the  big 
farm  bill  bogs  down  and  the  extension 
for  2  years  is  not  passed  in  connection 
with  that  measure,  he  would  immediately 


get  busy  to  enact  the  same  legislation  In 
a  separate  bill.  If  this  extension  is  good, 
if  the  2-year  extension  is  good,  then  why 
not  vote  it  today  and  have  it  over  with 
today,  then  we  will  know  the  program 
is  in  effect? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  gentleman  want  to  concur  in  what 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  said? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  very  smart  and  wise.  I 
do  not  say  that  we  would  enact  exactly 
the  same  legislation,  but  we  would  con- 
sider the  bills  in  our  committee  dealing 
with  these  two  programs.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  brucellosis  program  and  the 
fluid-milk  program  will  be  reported  im- 
mediately and  without  opposition. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Just  as 
quickly  as  the  wheat  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture 
where  he  is  going  to  find  time  to  do  all 
this.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  papers  recently  and  I  note  that 
the  gentleman  is  on  record  as  to  what 
he  is  going  to  do  in  the  matter  of  a 
conference  on  the  big  bill.  If  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  be  so  busy  on  the 
big  bill,  he  is  not  going  to  have  much 
time  to  attend  to  matters  like  this 
which  can  be  taken  care  of  very  ade- 
quately this  afternoon.  The  gentleman 
has  a  terrific  Job  Ironing  out  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  other  bill.  As  I  under- 
stand from  the  report  in  the  press  this 
morning,  the  gentleman  has  laid  out  a 
plan  and  I  am  hopeful  that  pattern  can 
be  followed,  beginriing  tomorrow,  so  that 
we  may  have  the  big  bill  back  out  of 
conference  next  week  and  have  some- 
thing done  about  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  me  10  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Not  yet. 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     Then 
please  answer   the  gentleman  in  your 
own  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  deemed  it  advisable  to 
amend  H.  R.  8320  by  including  the  ex- 
isting provisions  of  law  dealing  with  the 
surplus  of  milk  to  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram, to  the  armed  services,  to  the 
needy  people  in  this  country,  to  vet- 
erans' hospitals.  They  put  them  in  and 
they  did  it  un::nimously  in  the  Senate, 
They  sent  the  bill  over  here  and  then 
probably  on  account  of  what  we  might 
call  military  strategy  or  some  other 
kind  of  strategy,  the  Senate  bill  was  dis- 
agreed to.  The  chairman  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  send  the  bill  lo  conference.  I 
tried  to  urge  on  him  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments.  Well,  it  was  over 
20  days  ago  that  the  bill  came  over  here. 
He  did  not  listen  to  me.  and  I  did  not 
expect  him  to.  because  he  has  his  own 
plan  of  operation.  But,  we  could  have 
avoided  all  of  this  today  if  we  had 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendments,  as  I 
proposed  to  do,  and  now  we  can  do  the 
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same  thing  today  by  voting  down  the 
conference  report  and  take  the  motion 
I  will  make  later  urging  that  we  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Senate  did  adopt  another  amend- 
ment which  has  not  received  very  care- 
ful study  over  here,  and  that  was  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  use  of  fluid 
milk  by  children  in  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps  and  similar  non- 
profit institutions. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
stated  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ad- 
minister the  Senate  amendment  from 
Washington.  In  a  letter  which  I  will 
put  into  the  Record  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  said  that  if  it  is  administered 
throuRh  the  States,  it  can  be  made 
workable.  In  order  to  place  some  legis- 
lative intent  in  the  debate  that  we  are 
conducting  here  on  this  particular 
amendment,  it  is  my  purpose  to  point 
out  that  the  programs  called  for  in  this 
amendment  for  child  centers  and  the 
nonprofit  groups  listed  in  amendment 
No.  2  on  page  2  of  H.  R.  8320  shall  be 
administered  through  the  respective 
States.  The  Secretary  says  in  his  letter 
that  this  can  be  worked  out,  and  I  am 
sure  that  there  will  not  be  any  dif- 
ficulty over  that  question. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  dated  March  19.  1956 
to  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr., 
clearly  points  out  my  intent  and  that 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
the  Senate  amendment  above  referred 
to  will  be  administered  by  State  agencies 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment : 

Depabtmfnt  or  AcRicui-TmE, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  19, 1956. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  CoNCRrssMAN  Martin:  This  is  in 
reference  to  our  letter  of  February  15,  1956. 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  concerning  provlfclons  of  H.  R. 
8320  relating  to  the  special  school -milk 
program. 

We  again  want  to  state  our  full  support 
of  legislation  to  extend  the  school-mlllt 
proi^ram  through  June  30,  1958,  with  an 
authorized  maximum  annual  expenditure  of 
$75  million  during  the  fiscal  years  1957  and 
1958.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  fur- 
ther clarify  our  letter  of  February  15  con- 
cerning the  provision  In  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  which  would  extend  the  program 
to  child  care  centers,  summer  camps,  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  "devoted  to  the 
care  and  training  of  underprivileged  chil- 
dren on  a  public  welfare  or  charitable  basis." 

As  Indicated  In  our  February  15  letter,  we 
recognize  that  there  Is  room  for  Increased 
milk  consumption  among  underprivileged 
children.  We  feel  that  State  agency  par- 
ticipation In  a  program  of  this  type  Is  Im- 
portant to  achieve  full  effectiveness  and  to 
hold  down  administrative  costs.  Therefore, 
If  legislation  providing  for  the  continuation 
of  the  special  mUk  program  does  Include  Its 
extension  to  Institutions  serving  under- 
privileged children,  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  legislative  record  will  Indicate  that  It 
Is  the  desire  and  Intention  of  the  Congress 
that  such  an  extension  of  the  program 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  administered 
through  State  agencies  similar  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  school-lunch,  surplus  food 
donation  and  special  school-mlllt  programs 
are  most  generally  handled.  However,  we 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  extension  of  this 
program   is   o£   uppermost   importance   and 


that  the  Department  will  devise  means  of 
adminlBterlng  the  program  as  provided  In 
H.  B.8320. 

Sincerely  your*. 

E.  T.  Bcifsoir, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture^ 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  point  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  Do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  is  saying  that 
the  Secretary  himself  has  said  that  he 
can — although  there  are  some  adminis- 
trative problems  in  this  broadening  of 
the  program  to  these  child  centers  and 
so  forth — live  with  that  problem  and 
that  it  can  be  resolved  and  that  he  is 
not  posing  any  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  that  proposition  at  this  time? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
Is  correct,  and  so  stated  in  his  letter 
which  I  have  included  as  part  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Do  I 
understand  further  that  he  says  it  is  of 
more  importance  also  that  the  matter 
of  these  two  programs  be  extended  than 
is  the  administrative  difficulty  that 
might  be  encountered  in  this  one  little 

SlSDCCt? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
is  correct. 

Let  me  reiterate  or  restate  what  I 
stated  here  a  few  minutes  ago.  There 
are  more  than  2.7  million  people,  some 
on  relief,  some  of  whom  are  unemployed 
at  the  present  time,  who  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  this  food  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram. The  State  receiving  the  most  is 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  because  of 
the  difficulties  up  there  in  the  coal  areas. 
They  are  getting  the  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  the  Government  through  dis- 
tribution^ by  a  State  agency  just  like 
they  have  in  every  other  State. 

Let  me  point  cut  further  that  every 
State  in  the  Union  is  under  the  school- 
milk  surplus  disposal  program.  All  of 
them  have  the  benefit  of  this  program. 
They  are  all  eligible  to  receive  surplus 
milk.  Last  year  more  than  500  million 
half  pints  of  milk  were  distributed  to 
the  schoolchildren  of  this  country.  It 
is  a  good  program.  It  is  one  that  should 
not  be  interrupted  as  long  as  we  have 
these  surplus  commodities  on  our  hands 
in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  urge  that 
the  conference  report  be  rejected,  and 
then  vote  favorably  for  my  motion  to 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.  R.  8320.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett  of  Florida).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  yield  me  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes.  I 
have  to  yield  to  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I 
wanted  the  time  so  that  I  may  yield  some 
time  to  another  Member. 


Mr.  COGLSY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  him  to  yield 
to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  reserve  the 

2  minutes  the  gentleman  has  yielded  me. 
Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend  on 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  LairdI. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion which  we  face  today  is  indeed  a  very 
simple  one.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  school-milk  andTirucellosis  pro- 
grams should  be  extended  for  ah  addi-, 
tional  2  years-  by  our  action  today.  A 
vote  this  morning  for  the  conference  re- 
port is  a  vote  not  to  extend  these  pro- 
grams for  an  additional  2  years.  A  vote 
to  reject  the  conference  report  is  a  vote 
to  extend  the  school-milk  and  brucel- 
losis programs  for  2  years.  Rejection 
of  the  conference  report  by  the  House 
will  pave  the  way  for  preferential  motion 
immediately  following  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  to  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  and  thus  send  H.  R. 
8320  to  the  President  with  the  extensions 
of  these  two  important  programs  for  an 
additional  2  years. 

A  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  conferr 
ence  report  by  the  House  will  send  H.  R. 
8320  to  the  President  without  these  two 
important  extensions. 

Neither  rejection  or  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  will  affect  the  emer- 
gency funds  needed  by  the  school -milk 
and  brucellosis  programs  to  carry  them 
through  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  parliamentary  procedure  of  re- 
jecting the  conference  report  and  ac- 
cepting the  Senate  amendments  is  the 
only  one  availgble  to  positively  insure 
that  the  *  school -milk  and  brucellosis 
programs  are  extended  for  fiscal  years 
1957  and  1958.  It  is  important  that 
these  extensions  become  law  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  for  each  of  the  48  States 
to  make  its  school-milk  plans  for  the 
new  school  year  and  for  each  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture  to  proceed  with 
plans  for  its  brucellosis  program  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  importance  of  the  House 
receding  from  its  position  and  accepting 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  House  passed  H.  R.  8320  unani- 
mously February  1,  1956.  This  bill  pro- 
vided for  additional  funds  to  carry 
school -milk  and  brucellosis  programs  to 
June  30. 

The  Senate  passed  H.  R.  8320  unani- 
mously on  February  8,  1956.  As  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  bill  included  the 
additional  funds  plus  Senate  amend- 
ments to  extend  the  school-milk  and 
brucellosis-eradication  programs  and 
also  the  veterans'  hospitals  and  Armed 
Forces  milk  programs  for  2  more  years — 
to  1958. 

The  conference  committee  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Democrat  House  man- 
agers has  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  Senate  amendments 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

This  course  was  insisted  upon  by  Dem- 
ocrat House  Members  of  the  conference 
committee  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  last  year  in  H.  R.  12— the  general 
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farm  bill  that  Is  stUI  pending  in  the 
Congress — approved  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  school-milk  program  and  a  2-year 
extension  ol  the  brucellosis  eradication 
program. 

I  introduced  legislation  early  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  84th  Congress  providing 
emergency  funds  for  this  fiscal  year  and 
introduced  legislation  early  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  84th  Congress  providing 
for  the  continuation  of  the  school-milk 
and  brucellosis  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1957  and  1958.  This  bill  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  incorporates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  as  it  was  orig- 
inally introduced  by  me. 

The  school-milk  program  was  de- 
Teloped  by  our  committee  as  an  addi- 
tional and  beneficial  means  of  provid- 
ing price  supports  on  dairy  products. 
I  felt  that  no  finer  use  could  be  made 
of  our  abundant  milk  supply  than  its 
increased  cotuumption.  as  fluid  milk,  by 
our  schoolchildren.  I  also  felt  that  rath- 
er than  depend  solely  upon  the  purchase 
and  storage  approach,  the  increased  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  move  more  milk 
directly  into  consimiption. 

The  actual  results  under  the  program 
are  more  than  living  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions. By  mid-December  of  1955.  mere 
than  62,000  schools  throughout  the 
country  were  In  the  program.  This  was 
more  schools  than  are  now  in  the  scl>ool- 
limch  program,  which  has  been  operat- 
ing since  1946.  Total  fluid  milk  usage 
imder  the  program  this  year  is  expected 
to  be  about  800  million  pounds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re-" 
ported  that,  in  a  study  covering  more 
than  1.400  individual  schools  in  15 
States,  sales  of  milk  under  the  program 
in  October  1955  were  80  percent  above 
sales  in  October  1953.  This  increase  was 
over  and  above  any  increase  in  milk  sold 
as  a  part  of  a  complete  lunch  in  these 
schools. 

I  feel  certain  that  every  member  of 
the  House  wants  this  program  to  con- 
tinue its  fine  contribution — both  to  the 
expansion  of  dairy  markets  and  to  the 
health  of  our  children. 

This  legislation  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
Included  a  provision  which  was  not  in 
the  legislation  as  intrbduced  by  me.  The 
Senate  has  added  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  extend  the  program  to 
child-care  centers,  summer  camps,  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  underprivileged 
children  on  a  public  welfare  or  charit- 
able basis.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  pro- 
vision can  be  administered  throiigh 
State  agencies  similar  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  school-lunch  and  surplus- 
food  donations,  and  special  schocl-milk 
programs  are  currently  being  handled. 
Certainly  this  was  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  amendment  was  adopted 
and  would  clearly  be  interpreted  as  the 
intent  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  we  succeed  in  concurring  in  the 
Senate  amendments  here  today. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  will  vote  against  the  confer- 
ence report  and  then  vote  for  the  motion 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments.  In 
this  way  not  only  will  the  emergency 
funds  be  provided,  but  final  action  will 
be  taken  to  assure  continuation  of  this 
program  for  the  next  2  years. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  2  statements  that  have  just  been 
made,  I  should  Uke  to  read  2  or  3  very 
brief  excerpts  from  the  letter  from  the 
Department.    One  is  this: 

These  State  educational  agenclea  would  not 
have  the  authority  to  auume  aucta  program 
respocslblUUes  for  public  and  private  child- 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer 
camps,  and  other  tnrtltuttons  for  the  care 
and  training  of  children.  Therefore,  to  de- 
velop a  program  that  could  be  put  Into  oper- 
ation nationwide  within  a  reasonable  time, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Department  to 
deal  directly  with  all  stich  centers  and 
Institutions  In  the  various  States. 

The  school-milk  program  Is  still  author- 
ized as  an  additional  measure  of  price  sup- 
port for  dairy  products.  Therefore,  we  do 
not  feel  it  would  be  practical  to  undertake 
to  develop  the  Federal  administrative  organ- 
ization that  would  be  required  to  extend  tha 
current  program  to  outlet*  other  than  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoula. 

That  is  the  statement  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  a  letter  signed 
by  the  Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  L.  Peter- 
son, dated  February  15,  1956. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
Is  dated  February  15th? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  Is  Ti<zht. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  This 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture after  Mr.  Peterson  and  others  made 
an  investigation  states  that  they  can  ad- 
minister it  through  State  cjencies  and 
that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  administer 
the  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  is  the  date  of  the 
letter  the  gentleman  has? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  March 
19th. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  To  whom  Is  it  ad- 
dressed? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  It  is 
addressed  to  my  very  distinguished  and 
able  leader,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
who  gave  it  to  me. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  it  did  not  come  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  or 
to  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
sorry  that  they  did  not  send  the  gentle- 
man a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  COOLinr.  Does  he  say  he  can  now 
administer  it?  He  said  to  me  he  could 
not  do  it. 

Mr  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  He  said 
"State  agencies." 

Mr.  C00LI:Y.  What  State  agencies? 
There  are  no  State  agencies;  that  is 
what  he  says  here. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  He  has 
found  that  there  are  State  agencies. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh.  I  see,  and  he  has  so 
advised  the  minority  leader,  but  he  has 
not  advised  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Halleck?. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  proceedings 
here  that  there  is  probably  more  back 
of  this  than  meets  the  eye.  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  had  felt  such 
great  concern  about  those  provisions, 
which  he  says  are  of  minor  consequence 
and  importance  in  the  overall  picture. 


as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  FMr. 
BvRNEs !  pointed  out,  the  House  conferees 
had  it  well  within  their  power  to  make 
whatever  adjustment  was  necessary. 

The  Issue  here  is  simple,  and  let  us 
understand  it.  The  is.«tue  here  today  is. 
Are  you  going  to  vote  tc  continue  these 
vital  programs  or  are  you  going  to  vote 
against  continuing  them?  You  have  no 
assurance  and  can  have  no  a5surance 
that  at  some  future  time  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  2-year 
extension.  There  Is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  want  to 
vote  for  the  2-year  extension.  Here  is 
your  chance  to  do  it.  If  you  believe  in 
these  programs,  and  I  say  we  all  be- 
lieve in  them,  because  this  measure 
passed,  I  think,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  went  through  with  an  almo5;tt 
unanimous  vote  in  the  other  body,  then 
why  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
the  2-ycar  extension? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.   I  have  only  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man an  extra  minute. 

The  gentleman  said  that  the  conferees 
could  have  woiked  this  cxtenslrn  out 
in  conference,  but  I  tell  my  friend  that 
is  not  entirely  accurate  becau.^e  we  had 
no  such  opportunity.  Even  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IP^r.  August  H. 
ANDRESEN]  had  made  the  motion,  and  it 
was  never  submitted  to  the  conference, 
it  could  not  have  been  considered.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence entertained  the  motion  to  recede 
from  the  Senate  amendments,  and  there 
the  matter  ended,  so  we  had  no  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  HAIXECK.  I  am  Just  a  little  sorry 
that  the  gentleman  pressed  that  point 
becau.'^e  the  great  alacrity  with  which 
the  conferees  from  the  other  body  de- 
fended their  position,  again,  I  say.  just 
points  to  the  proposition  that  there  is 
more  here  than  meets  the  eye.  Of 
course,  if  the  conferees  had  gone  in  there, 
each  charged  with  supporting  the  posi- 
tion of  his  own  body,  then  there  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  House  conferees  to  take 
out  these  provisions  to  which  they  now 
object  but  which  I  say  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  evidence  and  determination 
are  not  at  all  bad  in  this  bill  but  on  the 
contrary  are  good. 

Let  us  understand  this  further  thing. 
The  people  of  this  country  like  these 
programs.  If  you  vote  against  them  to- 
day we  are  going  to  do  what  we  can  to 
see  that  the  people  who  are  interested 
know  just  what  has  happened.  Every- 
body considers  it  is  a  good  program.  The 
chairman  considers  it  is  a  good  program. 
Then,  why  fool  around  with  it  any  long- 
er?   Why  not  vote  for  it  today? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  genUeman  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question.  What  is  here  in- 
volved that  does  not  meet  the  eye? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  me  to  answer  that?  Let  me  say  just 
this — that  the  consideration  of  the  farm 
bill  in  the  other  body  started  out  with 
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a  sound  measure  and  has  resulted  in  the 
greater  hodgepodge  of  contradictions  and 
unworkable  provisions  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina speaks  of  the  unworkablllty  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. May  I  say  that  they  are  work- 
able compared  to  some  of  the  things  put 
in.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  says, 
"Let  us  put  this  off  today,  and  later  on  if 
we  have  to.  we  will  do  something  about 
it."  May  I  say  advisedly  at  this  point, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  says 
frankly  that  he  is  relying  on  the  pro- 
visions in  the  big  bill  coming  over  from 
the  other  body  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  programs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  is  being  generous  today 
as  always. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  continue— If  you  rely 
on  that,  that  is  a  long  road  because  un- 
less he  and  his  conferees  do  a  real  job 
cleaning  up  that  measure,  as  it  comes 
from  the  other  body.  I  predict  It  will 
never  become  a  latt-.  In  other  words,  he 
promises  action  at  a  later  time.  I  have 
a  deep  conviction  that  this  great  2d 
session  of  the  84th  Congress  can  wind 
up  It  work  come  June  30,  that  we  can 
adjourn  and  go  home  and  get  ready  to 
go  to  our  conventions.  I  do  not  know 
whom  you  are  going  to  nominate,  but  I 
think  we  know  whom  we  are  going  to 
nominate.  Actually,  what  the  chairman 
is  suggesting  is  to  let  us  put  this  off 
until  some  time  in  June.  If  j'ou  keep 
on  putting  off  enough  things  until  late 
in  June,  you  are  either  going  to  let  a 
lot  of  them  fall  by  the  wayside  or  we  will 
never  adjourn  by  June  30.  Why  not 
meet  this  head  on  and  do  what  we  ought 
to  do?  We  have  never  had  a  chance  to 
vote  here  for  the  2-year  extension.  Now 
you  do  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  the 
2-year  extension.  Let  us  prove  that  we 
are  for  these  programs  and  vote  down 
this  conference  report.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  will  be  recognized  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  to 
the  Senate  provisions.  Then,  the  bill 
will  go  to  the  White  House  and  the 
brucellosis  program  and  the  school-milk 
program  will  be  continued  for  2  years  as 
It  ought  to  be  continued.  In  that  way, 
we  can  then  go  on  with  other  business 
that  ought  to  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  Congress  reconvened  last  January 
the  President,  in  his  message  on  farm 
legislation,  recommended  a  2-year  ex- 


tension of  the  school  milk  and  brucel- 
losis programs  and  an  increase  in  the 
dollar  authorizations. 

Since  that  time  the  House  has  passed 
H.  R.  8320  which  increased  the  authori- 
zations for  the  programs  but  only  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  without  any 
provisions  for  extension  beyond  June 
30.  ^ 

However,  the  Senate  on  2  recent 
occasions  voted  unanimously  for  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  programs,  to- 
gether with  increased  funds.  In  taking 
this  action  the  other  body  demonstrated 
a  sound,  forward-looking  approach  and 
one  which  the  House  might  well  emulate 
today. 

For  unless  one  believes  that  both  pro- 
grams should  be  discontinued  at  the 
close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  who  does,  how  can  he 
logically  vote  against  the  motion  of  Mr. 
August  H.  Andresen,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota?  How  can  anyone  with 
a  serious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
dairy  farmers  and  that  of  American 
youth  generally  choose  a  program  of 
brief  duration  In  preference  to  one 
which  offers  a  constructive  and  long- 
range  approach?  How  can  anyone  deny 
the  time-tested  validity  of  the  old  adage 
that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bash?  How  can  anyone  be  certain 
that  a  vote  asainst  the  Andresen  motion 
will  not  result  in  a  termination  of  the 
school-milk  and  brucellosis -control 
programs  at  the  end  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year? 

One  thing  does  seem  certain  to  me. 
however.  If  the  motion  to  reject  the 
conference  report  is  lost  we  shall  soon 
find  that  the  school-milk  and  brucellosis- 
eradication  programs  have  become  po- 
litical footballs — to  be  kicked  around  at 
will;  that  we  are  playing  politics  with 
the  physical  well-being  of  millions  of 
American  schoolchildren,  and  may  have 
jeopardized,  if  not  completely  wrecked, 
the  efforts  of  thousands  of  dairy  farm- 
ers as  well  as  those  of  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  the  fight  against  the  scourge 
of  brucellosis. 

For  if  the  provisions  of  H.  R,  8320 
which,  insofar  as  I  know,  are  acceptable 
to  everyone,  are  included  in  the  contro- 
versial omnibus  farm  bill,  one  need  not 
be  a  prophet  to  anticipate  the  great  pres- 
sures which  will  be  exercised  in  suppwrt 
of  or  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  farm  bill.  In  order  to 
retain  the  ?chool-milk  program  those 
who  represent  urban  districts  may  find 
it  necessary  to  supp>ort  some  features  of 
the  general  farm  bill  which  are  highly 
objectionable  to  their  constituents  and 
this  may  be  true,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  important  agri- 
cultural interests  in  their  States. 

If  we  are  going  to  consider  legislative 
proposals  of  such  vital  and  far-reaching 
importance  as  H.  R.  8320  on  a  strictly 
political  basis,  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  will  have  just  cause  for  resent- 
ment and  will  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  feelings  in  plain  and  emphatic 
language. 

Most  of  us  have  received  mail  express- 
ing serious  concern  at  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  take  steps  which  would  assure 
a  continuation  of  the  school-milk  pro- 
gram.   We  have  also  heard  from  those 


with  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  brucellosis  eradication  pro- 
gram, pointing  out  the  urgent  need  of 
additional  funds  if  the  program  is  to  be 
continued. 

Only  this  morning  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Vermont  State  veteri- 
narian informing  me  that  Federal  funds 
for  indemnity  and  veterinary  hire  will 
be  exhausted  by  April  1,  and  that  the 
blood-testing  program  will  be  halted  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  3,000  positive 
milk  test  herds  need  blood  tests. 

No  one  can  deny  that  we  are  faced 
with  an  emergency  situation,  but  it  is 
an .  emergency  which  will  continue  far 
b^ond  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal 
year.  If  the  motion  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report  and  a  subsequent  one  to 
accede  to  the  Senate  recommendation 
of  amendments  carry,  the  bill  will  go 
to  the  White  House  and  become  law  al- 
most immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
simple,  down-to-earth,  straightforward, 
and  openhanded  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  as  a  nation  is 
much  more  desirable  and  effective  than 
political  astuteness  and  subterfuge,  how- 
ever brilliantly  executed. 

We  now"  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  school -milk  and  brucellosis-erad- 
ication programs  on  the  basis  of  proven 
merit  alone.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unfortunately  there  are  certain 
things  which  I  think  are  important  to 
all  Members  of  the  House,  which  for 
some  reason  or  other  we  cannot  get  a 
very  good  answer  to — and  that  is  why 
the  House  conferees,  particularly  the 
Democratic  House  conferees,  refused  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendments  extend- 
ing the  school  milk  and  the  brucellosis 
program.  They  tell  us  the  reason  they 
did  not  was  because  the  Senators  came 
in  and  made  a  motion  first.  If  you  can 
conceive  of  anybody  just  automatically 
receding  without  having  a  good  reason 
for  doing  so.  there  is  something  wrong 
someplace.  I  will  tell  you  why  they  re- 
ceded, if  there  is  any  question  about  it. 
AH  you  have  to  do  is  to  read  the  debate 
in  the  other  body  of  March  14,  when  the 
ichairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  other  body  addressed  that 
body  and  said : 

Unless  the  Senate  agrees  to  let  the  long- 
range  program  (namely  the  extension)  be 
settled  in  the  future,  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  fnrm  bill,  we  shall 
not  In  my  humble  Judgment  be  able  to  get 
the  House  to  provide  funds  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year. 

In  other  words,  it  was  clear  that  there 
was  a  club  over  the  heads  of  somebody 
some  place.  They  said  the  only  way 
they  would  get  the  emergency  funds  was 
by  yielding.  The  Senate  itself  had,  be- 
fore this  conference  and  by  a  vmanimous 
vote,  voted  to  exceed  these  2  programs 
for  2  additional  years.  The  other  body 
only  accepted  the  conference  report  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  two  members 
who  had  announced  themselves  as  being 
opposed  to  the  report.  If  they  had  been 
present  and  voted  the  way  they  advised 
they  would  vote,  the  conference  report 
would  have  been  rejected  in  the  Senate. 
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Mr.    COOLEY.    WUl    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  agrees 
with  me  that  the  House  conferees,  find- 
ing themselves  in  the  situation  you  have 
Just  described,  had  no  opportunity  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendments? 

B4r.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  admit 
no  such  thing.  I  am  saying  the  Impres- 
sion was  given  to  the  Senators.  "Either 
you  make  this  motion  to  recede  or  there 
will  be  no  fimds  available  for  the  period 
from  now  until  June  30."  That  is  the 
club  that  was  over  the  heads  of  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CXXDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  j  yield 
myself  1  minute.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course.  I  was  ott^  the 
conference.  Certainly  no  one  went  to 
that  conference  with  a  blackjack  nor 
with  a  horse  pistol.  We  went  there  to 
meet  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
in  an  effort  to  compose  our  differences. 
At  that  time  I  had  in  my  possession  this 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture saying  In  effect  that  at  least  one  of 
the  Senate  amendments  could  not  be 
administered.  But,  before  we  even  had 
an  opportunity  to  have  one  motion  come 
from  the  House  conferees,  someone  made 
a  motion  on  the  Senate  side  to  recede 
from  all  the  Senate  amendments.  That 
motion  was  carried  and  the  conference 
was  over  and  the  conference  report  you 
have  before  you  was  signed  and  is  now 
presented  to  you.  It  has  already  been 
adopted  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has 
concluded  its  labors  on  this  bill.  All  we 
need  to  do  is  accept  this  conference  re- 
port and  send  it  to  the  White  House. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr, 
AbernxthyI. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  introduced  this  bill  I  never  dreamed  it 
would  create  so  much  controversy. 

Thirteen  years  ago  when  I  first  came 
to  this  body  I  often  found  myself,  much 
too  frequently  I  must  now  confess,  vot- 
ing with  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  disagreed  with  quite  a  bit 
of  the  New  Deal  and  some  of  the  political 
maneuvering  used  to  put  it  over.  Later 
on.  I  found  that  the  Republicans  them- 
selves were  quite  adept  at  playing  poli- 
tics; and  further  that  they  were  very 
largely  New  Dealers,  too.  Early  last 
year  one  of  my  good  friends  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  in  a  personal  conversa- 
tion, was  very  critical  of  a  speech  I  had 
made  the  year  before.  He  said  it  was 
an  Intemperate  speech.  It  was.  and  I 
sort  of  apologized  for  it.  It  was  prompt- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  had 
run  out  on  some  of  their  campaign  prom- 
ses  to  my  farmers  and  on  TV  A.  I  also 
»ld  him  that  I  had  made  some  mistakes 
n  the  past  in  voting  with  him  occa- 
uonally  and  now  that  I  had  learned  just 
low  much  politics  they  could  play,  espe- 
Jially  by  promising  one  thing  and  doing 
mother,  that  he  would  find  me  leaning 
»ver  backward  whenever  and  wherever 
could  from  thenceforth  on  to  vote  with 
iny  own  side  of  the  aisle  on  each  and 
•  very  issue.  I  have  since  pursued  that 
(  ourse  quite  regularly  and  will  continue 


to  do  so.  Of  course,  I  know  there  will 
be  some  exceptions.  And  there  ought 
to  be  unless  one  is  going  to  be  a  rubber 
stamp,  which  I  am  not 

I  introduced  this  bill  at  the  request  of 
several  midwe.stemers.  Including  those 
who  are  making  most  of  the  noise  today, 
the  two  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  who 
Jiist  addressed  themselves  to  this  bill. 
They  appealed  to  me  that  they  were  in 
a  serious  emergency,  that  funds  for  the 
program  were  running  out  and  that  they 
needed  some  money  quick.  They  asked 
me  to  call  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture about  It  and  I  did.  The  Department 
said.  "It  Is  true.  We  do  have  an  emer- 
gency." An  emergency  for  what?  An 
emergency  for  1956,  not  1957  and  1958. 
j[hich  they  now  talk  about.  ''What  do 
we  need  to  solve  the  emergency?"  I 
a&ked.  The  answer  was  a  $10  million 
deficiency  authorization.  Was  anything 
said  about  1957  and  1958?  No.  not  a 
word:  not  a  word.  The  entire  appeal 
was  for  the  remainder  of  1956. 

The  facts  are  that  the  politics  which 
we  have  been  charged  with  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle;  and  the  facts  are 
that  last  year  when  H.  R:  12  was  brought 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  these  gentle- 
men who  have  made  all  of  this  noise 
found  themselves  voting  against  this 
very  program.  They  are  now  exerting 
every  effort  to  get  off  the  hook.  We 
know  that  and  they  know  it. 

When  the  roll  was  called  on  tWe 
school-milk  program  last  year  they 
voted  'no;  •  and  I  challenge  them  to 
deny  it 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Did  you  vote 
against  it? — I  beg  the  gentleman's  par- 
don. I  do  not  charge  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  with  voting  against 
H.  R.  12;  he  did  vote  for  it.  But  his 
two  complaining  colleagues  from  Wis- 
consin and  Mr.  Halleck  did  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
also  in  fairness  agree  that  there  were 
some  other  far-sighted  men  of  vision  on 
the  other  side  who  voted  for  it? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  will  agree  to 
that.    There  wfTe  some — a  few. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No.  I  do  not 
yield.    Did  you  vote  aye  or  no? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  did  not 
vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Did  you  vote 
"aye"  or  "no"  on  the  school  milk  bill  last 
year? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  did  not 
vote  against  the  school-milk  program; 
I  voted  against  H.  R.  12. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  You  voted  "no"; 
against  school  milk  too  and  you  are  just 
trying  to  get  off  the  hook;  you  are  just 
trying  to  get  off  the  hook. 

When  they  brought  this  legislation  to 
me  I  tried  my  best  to  accommodate 
them.  My  State  does  not  get  anything 
out  of  it.  not  one  dime,  for  school  milk. 
Our  funds  are  not  exhausted  for  1956. 
We  do  get  funds  for  the  brucellosis  pro- 
gram: so  far  as  school  milk  is  con- 
cerned It  does  not  help  me.  but  I  have 
been  taring  to  help  them.  Now  they 
are  putting  their  heels  on  my  neck.  I 
have   tried   to    be   helpful.    Now    they 


charge  me  and  you  with  trying  to  ruin 
our  dairy  farmers.  My  goodness,  had  I 
known  that  I  was  going  to  get  into  all 
this  fuss  I  doubt  very  seriously  If  I 
would  have  introduced  the  bill  You 
know  I  just  do  not  like  to  be  pushed 
around  when  I  am  trying  to  help,  and 
especially  by  people  who  never  cooper- 
ate in  helping  other  farmers. 

All  right;  the  hearings  disclosed  also 
that  this  was  an  emergency  measure. 
Then  we  reported  the  bill  from  the  sub- 
committee. The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  PoLxl  made  the  motion  that  we  re- 
port the  bill  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  I  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. For  what?  For  a  piece  of  emer- 
gency legislation,  that  was  all.  He 
offered  no  amendment  for  1957  and  1958. 

The  bill  went  to  the  full  committee 
and  it  was  moved  that  we  report  it.  Re- 
port what?  An  emergency  piece  of 
legislation,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  1  seconded  my  mo- 
tion to  report  the  bill.  Again  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  offered  an  amendment 
for  1957  and  1958. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Who  is  the  author  of 
this  bUl? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  authored  the 
bill;  and  when  we  were  In  the  committee 
not  a  single  solitary  one  of  them  offered 
an  amendment  to  add  2  more  years  to 
it.  not  one  of  them,  not  one. 

The  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  we  considered  it  by  unani- 
mous consent.  We  rushed  considera- 
tion and  passage.  They  heaped  compli- 
ments upon  my  head  for  having  done 
so.  I  have  the  Record  right  here  be- 
fore me.  I  felt  pretty  good  about  It  aU. 
Here  is  the  Congressional  Record  In 
which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  August  H.  AndrbsenI  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird] 
complimented  me.  While  I  deeply  ap- 
preciated it.  I  never  dreamed  they  were 
going  to  return  here  today  and  take  It 
back;  I  did  not  know  they  were  going 
to  take  It  back. 

They  then  said.  "This  an  emergency.- 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  distinguished  acting 
Speaker  also  referred  to  it  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  and  helped  them  along. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Laird  I  said — reading  from  the  Record  of  \ 
the  proceedings: 

This  bUI  ts  of  an  emergency  nature  and 
should  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Did  he  offer  an  amendment?  Did  he 
offer  an  amendment  for  1957  and  1958? 
Oh,  no. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No.  My  time  is 
short.  I  just  read  your  exact  words  and 
I  did  not  read  them  wrong.  Did  he  offer 
an  amendment?    Never. 

Did  Mr.  Byrnes  offer  an  amendment? 
No. 

Did  Mr.  Andresen?     No. 

Did  Mr.  Halleck?    No. 

And  let  me  tell  you  something,  when 
you  find  the  able  Mr.  Halleck— and  he 
la  an  able  fellow — when  you  find  him. 
and  the  distinguished  Job  Martin,  and 
equally  distinguished  Lis  Arends  sitting 
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on  the  floor  together  armed  with  tele- 
grams from  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  you  can  just  put  it  down 
that  Republican  politics  has  been  at 
work:  you  can  just  put  that  down.  They 
engineered  these  Farm  Bureau  telegrams 
in  evidence  around  here.  One  State 
Farm  Bureau  president  has  already  ad- 
mitted he  did  not  know  what  this  was 
about :  said  he  sent  the  telegram  be- 
cause he  was  told  to.  « 

On  January  12  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Laird!  Introduced  H.  R. 
8373,  an  emergency  bill  for  1956  only. 
Did  he  provide  for  2  more  years?  Oh, 
no.  This  was  emergency  legislation. 
Then    the    gentleman    from    Michigan 

[Mr.  FoRDl 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No ;  I  do  not  yield ; 
I  just  don't  have  enough  time. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  FoRDl,  a  very  able  Member;  I  am 
not  criticizing  him:  he  Introduced  a  bill 
to  do  just  exactly  the  same  thing.  Did 
he  ask  for  2  more  years?      Oh.  no. 

Ihen  my  bill  was  passed  and  sent 
ever  to  the  Senate  with  a  rush  tag 
attached.  The  Senate  then  put  in  what? 
Ihe  Senate  tacked  on  several  amend- 
ments, one  of  which  excited  the  alarm- 
ing concern  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  the  extent  that  they  vol- 
untarily sent  a  letter  down  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  which  In 
effect  said:  "Go  slow."  Nobody  asked 
them  for  that  letter,  not  a  soul  asked 
for  it.  They  voluntarily  sent  it  over 
the  signature  of  the  Honorable  E.  L. 
Peterson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. He  said:  "We  do  not  feel  it 
would  be  practical  to  undertake  to  de- 
velop the  Federal  administrative  organi- 
zation that  would  be  required  to  extend 
the  current  program  to  outlets  other 
than  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools."  He  was  speaking  of  the  nurs- 
ery homes,  day  care  centers,  summer 
camps,  and  so  forth. 

Oh,  but  when  they  got  the  politics 
going  around,  the  Republicans  rushed 
down  to  the  Secretary  and  said.  'We 
want  your  help.  Will  you  not  please  take 
back  what  you  wrote  Mr.  Cooley."  He 
then  gave  them,  not  Mr.  Cooley,  an- 
other letter  of  a  different  view  but  he 
never  had  the  courage  to  recall  the  letter 
he  voluntarily  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
this  committee.  He  sent  Mr.  Cooley, 
the  Democrat,  one  kind  of  letter,  a  letter 
branding  the  summer  camp  amendment. 
Then  he  sent  the  Republicans  another 
kind  without  notifying  Mr.  Cooley,  the 
Democrat,  supporting  the  amendment. 
You  know,  this  sort  of  reminds  me  of  the 
Republicans"  campaign  promises  made 
to  farmers  in  1952.  Then  they  were  for 
100  percent  of  parity.  Do  you  remember 
Ikes  speech?  Now,  after  they  won  the 
race,  they  are  for  fiexibles. 

But  the  facts  are  tliat  Mr.  Peterson.  In 
effect,  warned  us  the  amendment  could 
not  be  admiinistered  and  wanted  It  out. 
The  way  to  get  it  out  is  rote  up  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  biggest  organization  among  the 

dairymen  In  the  United  States  is  the 

National    Milk    Producers    Federation. 

You  have  all  heard  of  it.    It  has  more 
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members  than  any  other  dairy  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.    I  cannot  yield. 
Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  yield  for  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  making  a 
point  of  order  which  is  a  preferential 
matter  and  does  not  take  the  gentleman 
off  the  floor.  The  gentleman  would  not 
have  to  yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  beg  the  Chairs 
pardon.  I  am  just  a  new  Member,  learn- 
ing something  every  day.  such  as  a  lesson 
in  the  art  of  politics,  so  well  displayed 
by  my  Republican  colleagues  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  will  state  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  H.  R.  12  and  to 
the  position  of  certain  Members  in  re- 
spect to  that  bill.  Is  that  the  bill  that 
provided  a  return  to  the  high  rigid  sup- 
port of  90  percent  of  parity? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  does  not  state  a  point  of  or- 
der. The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the 
Chair  believes,  clearly  understands  that 
fact.  The  Chair  does  not  recognize  it  as 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Now  do  you  see, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Do  you  not  see  they  are 
again  trying  to  get  off  the  hook;  this 
time  with  a  phony  point  of  order,  just 
playing  politics,  that  is  all. 

When  we  had  Mr.  Norton,  secretary 
of  the  largest  dairy  organization  in  the 
United  States,  before  our  committee  a 
few  weeks  ago,  this  very  matter  was 
brought  to  his  attention.  I  directed  Mr. 
Norton's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  had  tacked  on  amendments,  one 
of  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricxilture 
said  would  disturb  and  upset  this  pro- 
gram.    What  did  Mr.  Norton  say? 

He  said,  "I  might  say.  Congressman", 
speaking  to  me.  "from  our  own  stand- 
point while  we  certainly  were  not  suc- 
cessful, we  were  not  in  favor  of  tacking 
it  on"— and  I  said.  'Of  course  you  were 
not" — continuing  he  said,  "the  Senate 
bill  because  we  realize  that  it  was  an 
emergency  measure  and  we  were  back  of 
the  bill"— Whose  bill?  My  blU.— "100 
percent."  Not  99  percent,  100  percent. 
There  you  have  the  position  of  the 
large!?t  dairy  farmer  organization  in 
America  and  their  position  coincides 
with  mine  here  today. 

Now  all  of  my  Republican  friends  were 
also  back  of  this  bill  "as  is"  but  recently 
they  have  found  a  way  to  get  some  of 
them  off  the  hook  on  which  they  were 
left  after  the  vote  on  H.  R.  12.  That  is 
right.  Yes,  little  politics  has  gotten  into 
this  thing. 

In  introducing  this  bill  and  pressing 
for  its  passage,  I  was  really  trying  to  help 
some  friends.  I  thought  I  was  helping 
them.  I  never  dreamed  I  was  doing 
something  that  would  stir  up  all  of  this 
ruckus  and  political  maneuvering  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  will  tell 
you  this.  I  surely  am  going  to  look  at 
these  things  closer  next  time  because  I 


have  found  that  they  can  very  easily  be 
converted  into  a  p>olitical  mess. 

When  they  voted  on  this  issue  over  In 
the  Senate  it  turned  into  a  straight 
party -line  vote,  do  not  forget  that,  a 
straight  party-line  vote,  except  for  one 
Senator  on  the  Republican  side  who  for 
very  good  reasons  crossed  over  and  voted 
with  the  Democrats. 

To  listen  to  my  Republican  friends 
you  would  think  that  everj'one  in  tliis 
House  who  votes  for  this  conference  re- 
port is  against  milk  for  little  children. 
Well,  now,  is  that  not  ridiculous?  Is  it 
not  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  are  going  to  pursue  a 
course  that  would  take  milk  away  from 
the  little  children?  Is  that  not  ridicu- 
lous? It  is  sort  of  dumb,  in  my  opinion, 
to  charge  that  the  Members  who  vote  for 
this  conference  report  are  against  a  very 
popular  program. 

When  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
is  brought  to  this  floor,  no  one  attempta 
to  tack  onto  It  for  next  year's  program 
or  the  next  or  the  next.  The  same  situ- 
ation applies  here.  Let  us  do  what  we 
ought  to  do.  Let  us  vote  this  thing  up 
and  stop  this  argument.  Let  us  send  it 
over  to  the  White  House  and  get  this 
money  out  to  Wisconsin  and  New  York 
and  these  other  places  which  need  it. 
They  need  it  now.  They  are  now  or 
soon  will  be  out  of  money  for  this  fiscal 
year.  That  is  all  there  is  to  this  issue, 
and  you  can  be  assured,  regardless  of 
what  anyone  says,  that  there  will  be  an 

agricultural  bill  passed  in  this  House 

this  year,  in  this  Congress  this  year,  and 

this  whole  issue  will  be  taken  care  of  in 

the  proper  manner  and  in  the  proper 

form. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

the  previous  question  on  the  conference 

report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER   pro    tempore.     The 

question   Is  on   the   conference   report. 
Mr.    AUGUST    H.    ANDRESEN.     Mr. 

Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 

nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  195,  nays,  215.  not  voting  23, 

as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  101 

YEAS— 195 

Frazler 
Frledel 
Carmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gentry 
Gt>rdon 
Granalian 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gregory 
Gtlffitbs 
Hagen 
Haley 
Hardy 
Harris 

Harrison.  Va. 
Hays.  Ark. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hayworth 
Healey 
Hubert 
'  Herlong 
Hollfield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Huddlastoa 
Hull 
ncard 
Jarman 
Jennings 


Abbitt 

Chelf 

Abemettay 

Christopher 

Addanizio 
Albert 

CbudoS 

Colmer 

Alexander 

Cooley 

Andrews 

Davidson 

Anfuso 

Davis,  Ga. 

Asbmore 

Dawson,  HI. 

AspinaU 

Deane 

Harden 

Delaney 

Barrett 

Dempsey 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Dies 

BeU 

DlngeU 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Dollinger 

BlatnUi 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Blltch 

Dowdy 

Boiling 

Doyle 

Bonner 

Durham 

Bowler 

Edmondson 

Brooks.  La. 

Elliott 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Engle 

Brown,  Ga. 

EvLns 

Buckley 

Fallon 

Burleson 

FasceU 

Burnslda 

Felghan 

Byrd 

Fisher 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Flood 

Carlyle 

Flynt 

Camaban 

Forand 

Celler 

Forrester 

Chatham 

FounUln 
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JotmaoB,  wis. 

Jones.  Mo. 
JooM.  N.  a 
Kantcn 


Kellcy.  r». 

KmUr,  M.  T. 

Kaoch 

KUdmy 

Kllrw* 

KlncC^lU. 

Klrw»n 

Klein 

Kluezynakl 

Knutaon 

Landrum 

Lanham 

Lankford 

IiMlnakt 

IfcCarUiT 

McCormack 

McDowell 

IfclfUlan 

Macdonald 

Biachrowlca 

Madden 

Macnuaoa 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

Metcalf 

MUler.  Cam. 


Allen.  Calif. 
AUen,  m. 
Anderaan. 

H.Carl 
Andreaen. 

AucuatH. 


Aahley 

Auchindoaa 

Avery 

Ayraa 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baaa.  M.H. 

Batea 

Beamav 

Becker 

Belcher 

Bennett.  Mich 

Bentlry 

Berry 

Betu 

Boland 

Botton. 

VraneeaF. 
Bolton. 

OllTar  P. 
Bowh 
Bow 
Boyle 
Bray 

Brown,  Ohio 
Brownaon 
BroybtU 
Budge 
Burdlck 
Bush 

Bymea.  Wis 
Carrln 
Cederberg 
Chaae 
Chenoweth 
Chtperfleld 
Church 
Clark 
CleTenger 
Cole 
Coon 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Crctella 
Crum  packer 
CunnlnRham 
Curtla.  Maaa. 
Ctirtla.  Mo. 
Dacrue 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson.  Utah 
Denton 
Derounlaa 
DeTereuK 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Doltlrer 
Dondero 


Morrison 
Moas 

Moulder 

Mmter 

Mxirray,  m. 

Matcher 

Norrell 

O'Brien.  CL 

OTfeUl 

Paaaman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Ptlcher 

Poage 

Polk 

Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Prleat 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Ralna 

Richards 

RUey 

Roberts 

Robeson.  Va. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Rooaevelt 

Rutherford 

NATS— 215 

Oonohue 

Donovan 

Dorn.  N.  T. 

KUbWorth 

Fenton 

Per  nancies 

Pino 

F)are 

Pogarty 

Pord 

Frclinghuysen 

Pulton 

Gavin 

George 

Green.  Oreg. 

Oroas 

Gubeer 

Bale 

Haileck 

Hand 

Harden 

Harvey 

Henderson 

Heaelton 

Hcaa 

Hlestand 

Hill 

Hillings 

Hlnahaw 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Holmea 

Hope 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hyde 

Jackson 

James 

Jenkina 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jocaa 

Judd 

Kean 

Kearney 

Kearns 

Keating 

Kllburn 

King.  Pa. 

Knox 

Krueger 

Laird 

Lane 

Latham 

LeComptS 

Lipscomb 

Lorre 

McConnell 

McCiUloch 

McDonough 

McGregor 

Mclntlrs 

McVey 

Mack.  m. 

Mack.  Wash. 

MalUlard 


Seldea 
Bheppard 

Bbuford 

Blemlnakl 

Blkea 

Slak 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompaon,  La. 

Thompson.  N.  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tumulty 

Cdall 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watts 

Whltten 

Wlckershara 

Wler 

Williams.  Miss. 

winis 

WInstead 
Wright 
Zablockt 
Zelenko 


Martin 

Mason 

Meade r 

Merrow 

MUler.  Md. 

MUler,  Nebr. 

MUler.  N.  Y. 

Mlnshali 

Morano 

Mumma 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Nelson 

Ntcbolson 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  N.  T. 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Minn. 

O'Konskl 

Osmers 

Oatertag 

Patterson 

Pelly 

Philbln 

Phillips 

Pillion 

Poff 

Prouty 

Radwan 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Reed 

Rees.  Kana. 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Robfllon.  Ky. 

Rogers,  Maaa. 

Sad!ak 

St.  George 

Baylor 

Schenck 

Schcrer 

Schwengel 

Bcott 

Scrlvner 

ScudCer 

Seely-Brown 

Sheehaa 

Short 

Slier 

Slmpaon,  III. 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Smith.  Kana. 

Smith.  WU. 

Springer 

Taber 

Talle 

Teague.  Ckltf. 

Thompson. 

Mich. 
Thomson,  Wyo. 
Utt 

Van  Pelt 
Van  Zandt 
Velde 
Vorys 
VuraeU 


Walnwrlght 

Weaver 

WeaUand 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Wiggles  worth 


WUlUms,  N.  J. 
WUMama.  N.  T. 
Wilson.  CalU. 
WUaon,  Ind. 
Wlthrow 
Wolcott 


Wolverton 
Tataa 

Toung 
Younger 
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Bailey 

Baumhart 

Bogga 

Boykln 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Coudert 

Davis,  Tenn. 


Dlggs 

Kberharter 

Gamble 

Grant 

Gwtnn 

Hamaon.  Nebr. 

Holt 

Long 


Mollohan 

MortiCan 

Rivera 

Shelley 

Taylor 

Tollefson 

Walter 


So  the  conference  report  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bogga  for.  with  Mr.  Canfleld  against. 

Mr.  Bailey  for,  with  Mr.  Coudert  against. 

Mr.  Mollohan  for.  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Boykln  for,  with  Mr.  Baumhart  against. 

Mr.  Rivera  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Mr.  Walter  for,  with  Mr.  Gamble  agaliut. 

Mr.  Cannon  for,  with  Mr.  Gwinn  agalnat. 

Mr.  Morgan  for.  with  Mr.  Holt  against. 

Mr.  Shelley  for,  with  Mr.  Tollefson  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  changed  her 
vote  from  "yea  '  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BOYLE  changed  his  vote  from 
**yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PINO  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  DENTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  * 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  Hue  8,  after  "$«0.000.000."  Insert 
"and  for  eacli  of  the  two  fiscal  years  In  the 
period  begin  ling  July  1.  1956.  and  ending 
June  30.  1958.  not  to  exceed  •75.000,000." 

Page  a.  Une  1,  after  "In"  Insert  "(1)" 

Page  2,  line  2.  after  "under"  Insert  ":  and 
(2)  auch  non profit  nursery  schools,  child- 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  Institutions 
as  are  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of 
underprivileged  children  on  a  public  wcifars 
or  charitable  basis." 

Page  2.  line  8.  after  -195«."  Insert  "and 
•20.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1957 
and  1958  ' 

Page  3.  after  line  2.  Insert: 

"Sxc.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  the  fj^  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
U95«'  and  Instsrtlng  in  lieu  thereof  '1958*." 

Amend  the  title  ao  as  to  read  "An  Act  to 
•mend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
special  school  milk  program,  the  veterans 
and  Armed  Farces  milk  programs,  and  th« 
brucellosis  eradication   program." 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  August  H.  Ai«oazscM  moves  that  the 
Rouse  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendmenu  to  H.  R.  8320  and  concur 
therein. 

The  8PEi\KER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  my  time  and  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas,  406,  nays  0,  not  voting  27. 

as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  20) 

-nCAS— 400 

Bayworth 

Healey 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Heaelton 

Heas 

Hlestand 

HUl 

HUlinga 

Hlnahaw 

Hoeven  t 

Hoffman.  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Holland 

Holmes 

Holtsman 

Hope 

Horan 

Hoamer 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Hyde 

Ikard 

Jackson 

James 

Jarman 

Jenkina 

Jennlnga 

Jenaen 

Johanwen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wla. 

Jonas 

Jonee,  Ala. 

Jonea,  Mo. 

Jonea.  N.  C. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kean 

Kearney 

Kearns 

Keating 

Kee 

Keller,  Pa. 

KeUy.N.  T. 

Keogh 

Kllburn 

Kllday 

KUgure 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Pa. 

Klrwan 

Klein 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Krueger 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lanham 

Lank lord 

Latham 

LeOompte 

LeslnskI 

Llpffcomb 

Long 

Lovre 

McCarthy 

McConnell 

McCormack 

Mcculloch 

McOonougb 

McDowell 

McGregor 

Mclntlre 

McMUlan 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Machrowlca 

Mack,  ni. 

Mack.  Waah. 

Madden 

Ma<n)uson 

Mahon 


Abbltt 

Coon 

Abemethy 

Cooper 

Adair 

Corbett 

Addon  tzlo 

Cramer 

Albert 

Cretella 

Alexander 

Crum  packer 

Alger 

Cunningham 

Allen,  Cailf. 

Curtla.  Maaa. 

Allen.  111. 

CurtU,  Mo. 

Andersen. 

Dague 

H  Carl 

Davidson 

Andreaen. 

Davis,  oa. 

August  H. 

Davis,  WU. 

Andrews 

Dawson.  111. 

AnfuMi 

Dawaon.  Utah 

Arcnds 

Deane 

Ashley 

Delaney 

Athmors 

Dempaey 

Asplnall 

Denton 

Auchlndoss 

Derotinlan 

Avery 

Devereui 

Ayres 

Dlea 

Baker 

Dtngell 

Baldwin 

Dixon 

Harden 

Dodd 

Barrett 

Dolllnger 

Baaa,  N  H. 

Dolllver 

Baaa.  Tenn. 

Dondero 

Batea 

Donobue 

Beamer 

Donovan 

Becker 

Dorn,  N.  T. 

Belcher 

Dorn.  8.  C. 

BeU 

Dowdy 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Doyle 

Bennett.  Mich 

Bdmondaon 

Bent  ley 

Blilott 

Berry 

BUworth 

Belts 

Kngie 

Blatnlk 

Kvlns 

Blltch 

Pallon 

Boland 

Paacell 

Boiling 

Fe.ghan 

Bolton. 

Fenton 

PranceaP. 

Fernands* 

Bolton, 

Pino 

Oliver  P. 

Flaher 

Bonner 

PJare 

Boarh 

Flood 

Bow 

Plynt 

Bowler 

Pogarty 

Boyle 

Forand 

Bray 

Ford 

Brocks,  La. 

Forrester 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Fountain 

Brown,  Oa. 

Praxler 

Brown.  Ohio 

Prellnghuysen 

Brown«on 

Pnedel 

Broyhill 

Pulton 

Buckley 

GarmaU 

Budge 

Gary 

Burdlck 

Oathlngs 

Burleson 

Oavin 

Bumaide 

Gentry 

Bush 

George 

Byrd 

Gordon 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Granahan 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gray 

Carly'.e 

Green,  Oreg. 

Camahan 

Green.  Pa. 

Camgg 

Gregory 

Cederberg 

Griffiths 

Celler 

Gross 

Ctiase 

Gubser 

Chatham 

Bagen 

Chelf 

Hale 

Chenoweth 

Haley 

Chlperfleld 

Haileck 

Christopher 

Hand 

Chudoff 

Harden 

Church 

Hardy 

Oark 

Harrla 

Clevenger 

Harrison,  Va. 

Cole 

Harvey 

Colraer 

Hays.  Ark. 

Cooley 

Baya.  Ohio 
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Main  lard 

Marshall 

MarUB 

Mason 

Matthews 

Mesider 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUler.  Md. 

MUler,  Nebr. 

Miller.  N.  T. 

Mllla 

Mlnrhall 

Morano 

Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Mumma 

Murray.  I1L 

Murray.  Taon. 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nicholaon 

Norblad 

O'Brien.  111. 

OBrten,  N.  T. 

O'Hara.  HI. 

O'Hara.  Minn. 

O'Konaki 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Oatertsg 

Passman 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfoat 

Philbln 

Phllllpa 

PUcher 

PiUlon 

Poags 

Poff 

Polk 

Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Priet 

Prouty 


Qui«tar 
Rabaut 

Radwaa 

Bains 

Bay 

Bases.  Tenn. 

Seed.  N.  T. 


Reuss 

Rhodes.  Aria. 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Richards 
Rlehlman 
RUey 
Roberts 
Robesoa.  Ta. 
Robslon.Ky. 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  na. 
Rogers.  Mass. 
Rogers.  Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 


8t.  Georvs 

Baylor 

Schenck 

Bcher^ 

Schwengsl 

Scott 

Scrlvner 

Scudder 

Seely-Brova 

Selden 

Sheehan 

Bheppard 

Short 

Shuford 

Slemlnskl 

Bikes 

Slier 

Simpson,  m. 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Slak 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith.  Mlaa. 

Smith.  Va. 

Smith. 

Spence 

Fprlnger 

Staggers 


Wis. 


maed 

SulUvaa 
Tabsr 
TWls 
Teagus.OalU. 

Teagus.  Tex. 
Thomas 
Ttiompson.  La. 
Thompson. 

Mich. 
Thompson,  N.  J. 
Tbompsoo.  Tex. 
Thonoson.  Wyo. 
Thombetxy 
THmbls 
Tuck 
Tumulty 
DdaU 
Utt 
Vanlk 
Van  Pelt 
Van2andt 
Velds 
Vinson 
Vorya 
Vtiraell 
Walnwrlght 
Watts 
Weaver 
Westland 
Wharton 
Whltten 
Wickersbam 
WldnaU 
Wier 

Wigglesworth 
Williams,  Mlaa. 
Williams.  N.  J. 
Williams,  N.  T. 
Willis 

WUaon,  Calif. 
WUaon.  Ind. 
Winatend 
Wlthrow 
Wolcott 
Wolvertoa 
Wright 
Tatea 
Toung 
Touniwr 
Sablockl 
Zelenko 
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Bailey 

Baumhart 

Bogga 

Boykln 
Can  held 
Cannon 
Coudert 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dlggs 


Durham 

Kberhartor 

Gamble 

Grant 

GWIna 


MoUcrtuA 

Morgan 

Norrell 

Rivers 

Rutherford 


Harrison.  Nebr.  She  ley 


Holifldd 

Holt 

Knutson 


Taylor 

Tolle^aon 

Walter 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Boggs  with  itr.  Canfleld. 
Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Coudert.  _< 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Owlnn. 
Mr.  Boykln  with  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Walter  with  .Mr.  Holt. 
Mr.^annon  with  Mr.  Gamble. 
Mr.^vU  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 
Mr.  Durham  with  Mr.  Baumhart. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMTITEE  ON  INTKRIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon 
while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana? 

There  waa  no  objectioa. 


BRIO.  cam.  BDwm  b.  howard 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Roles.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  422  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideratton. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

JI««oIi>ed,  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  tliU 
resolution  tt  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  tba  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  biU  (S.  1271) 
to  authorize  the  appointment  In  a  cIvUlan 
position  In  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  B.  Howard.  United  States 
Army,  retired,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bUI.  and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  bill  sbaU  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  concliulon  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  bten  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  exoept  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  nii- 
nois  [Mr.  Aixm  1,  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  a  bill  which  au- 
thorizes the  appointment  of  a  retired 
brigadier  general  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Edwin  B.  Howard,  as  a  civilian 
employee  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
This  is  a  special  action  which  is  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  existing  law  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  retired  Army  of- 
ficers except  under  certain  circum- 
stances. General  Howard  has  been  oc- 
cupying this  position  on  a  per  diem  basis 
for  several  months.  He  has  performed 
a  splendid  service  that  has  been,  of 
course,  in  the  interest  of  our  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  the  general  could  be  hired  for  this 
specific  Job  in  the  Immigration  Service. 
He  not  only  has  demonstrated  his  abili- 
ty to  perform  this  service,  but  a  thing 
which  appeids  to  some  of  us  is  the  fact 
that  the  Government  would  be  saved  a 
condderable  amount  of  money  by  utiliz- 
ing the  services  of  this  retired  Army  of- 
ficer. In  fact,  if  it  were  filled  by  any 
other  person,  it  would  cost  some  $12,000 
to  $15,000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
general  draws  a  retirement  pay  of  some 
$8,000  plus,  the  Government  would  get 
the  services  of  the  general  in  this  par- 
ticular job  for  a  little  better  than  $2,000 
a  year.  I  think  the  resolution  should  be 
agreed  to  and  the  bill  should  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule  on  this 
side  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


MAJ.   GEN.  FRANK  H.  PARTRIDGE 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  BBTIRBD 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  423)  to  au- 
thorize the  appointment  in  a  civilian  po- 
sition in  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
MaJ.  Gen.  Frank  H.  Partridge.  United 
States  Army,  retired,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  immediate  ikmsid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tills 
resolution  it  shaU  be  In  ordn  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Wbole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1272)  to 
authorize  the  appointment  In  a  civilian  po-  ^ 
sitlon  in  the  Department  of  Justice  of  Ma].  * 
Gen.  Frank  H.  Partridge.  United  States  Army, 
retired,  and  for  other  pxirpoaes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  th« 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  1  hotir. 
to  be  eqtially  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Senrioes,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
BlderatkHi  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
tiave  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
U(»  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  usual  allocation  of  one-half  hour 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  AllkmI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  that  I  made 
a  few  moments  ago  with  reference  to 
House  Resolution  422  apply  to  this  reso- 
lution. It  is  in  the  same  category  ex- 
cept it  would  authorize  the  appointment, 
under  similar  conditions,  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Prank  H.  Partridge.  United  States  Army, 
retired. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  reserve  my 
time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1271)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment in  a  civilian  position  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Edwin  B.  Howard,  United  States  Army, 
retired,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1271).  with  lOr. 
Mack  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Geoigla  IMr.  Viksow] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
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inere  was  no  objection. 


li 


|!< 


II 
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the    gentleman    from    Missouri     TMr. 
SrobtJ  will  be  recognized  for  SO  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Viksoh]. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Brig. 
Qen.  E.  V.  Howard.  United  States  Army, 
retired,  to  a  civilian  position  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  position  is 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
field  Inspections  and  Security  Division 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

The  provisions  of  the  dual-employ- 
nent  statute  of  1894  prevent  General 
Howard  from  being  employed  in  a 
civilian  capacity  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  he  is  a  retired  ofQcer. 
This  law  forbids  any  retired  officer  of 
the  Regxilar  service  from  being  appointed 
to  a  Federal  position  if  his  retired  pay 
amounts  to  $2,500  annually. 

In  1954  General  Howard  was  hired  as 
a  consultant  at  $50  per  day.  It  was 
subsequently  determined  that  he  should 
have  been  paid  $45.36  per  day  and  that 
he  had  been  overpaid  in  the  amount  of 
$483.05.  He  repaid  this  amoimt  to  the 
Government.  But  It  should  be  noted 
that  General  Howard  was  not  at  fault 
In  this  matter.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
With  determining  his  rate  of  pay. 

At  the  time  of  General  Howards  em- 
ployment the  rate  of  illegal  entrants  into 
this  country  was  approximately  3,000 
per  day.  During  the  period  of  his  serv- 
ice, the  daily  rate  of  illegal  entrants  was 
reduced  from  3,000  per  day  to  200  per 
day.  Since  no  legislation  had  been 
passed  to  enable  General  Howard  to 
accept  an  appointment  to  the  position, 
his  services  as  a  consultant  were  termi- 
nated after  approximately  1  year. 

Since  that  time  a  career  civil-service 
employee  in  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  has  performed  these 
duties.  However,  this  is  a  schedule  C  po- 
sition, and  in  order  for  a  career  civil- 
service  employee  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment, he  would  be  required  to  surrender 
his  civil-service  status.  As  a  conse- 
quence, this  career  employee,  who  does 
not  want  the  appointment,  has  been  oc- 
cupjring  the  position  in  an  acting  capac- 
ity but  with  the  lesser  salary  authorized 
for  his  civil-service  status. 

The  Commissioner  of  Naturalization 
stated  that  he  could  not  now  find  any 
civil-service  employee  who  is  qualified 
for  this  position,  nor  has  he  received  any 
application,  verbally  or  otherwise,  from 
any  present  civil-service  employee  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
who  desires  to  be  considered  for  this  ap- 
pointment. 

It  is  doubtful  If  any  fully  qualified  civ- 
il-service employee  in  another  agency  of 
the  Government  could  be  found  for  this 
position,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  if 
such  qualified  persons  could  be  found 
that  they  would  not  be  willing  to  surren- 
der their  civil-service  status  in  order  to 
be  appointed  to  this  schedule  C  position. 

It  is  expected  that  In  the  future  there 
will  be  career  civilians  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  who  will  be  qualified  for  this 
position,  and  who  would  be  willing  to 
accept  It.    But  this  would  occur  after 


such  persons  have  qualified  for  clvll- 
servlce  retirement  and  not  before. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  It  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall:  Lieu- 
tenant General  Erskine,  a  Marine  Corps 
general:  Col.  Leland  Hewitt,  a  retired 
Army  officer,  and  many  others. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  legislation 
of  this  character  is  not  necessary  when 
the  appointee  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  or  when  the  officer  in  question 
has  been  retired  for  disability  as  a  result 
of  wounds  received  in  combat  with  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States.  This  Is 
precisely  the  situation  concerning  Gen- 
eral Swing,  who  is  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  His  appointment  required  Sen- 
ate confirmation,  and.  In  addition,  he 
was  retired  for  disability  from  combat 
wounds.  But  General  Howard  retired  on 
length  of  service,  rather  than  on  dis- 
ability, making  this  legislation  neces- 
sary. 

In  order  that  this  question  be  kept 
In  proper  perspective,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Congress  has  previously  provided  a 
statutory  exemption  for  retired  officers 
from  the  dual-employment  statute  of 
1894  for  the  following: 

First.  The  Director  and  E)eputy  Direc- 
tor and  other  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Second.  All  boards  and  consultants 
hired  imder  the  Mutual  Seciu-ity  Act  of 
1954. 

Third.  Fifteen  retired  officers  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Fourth.  Twenty-five  retired  officers  by 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion. 

Fifth.  Any  number  of  retired  officers 
by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics. 

Sixth.  Any  number  of  retired  officers 
by  the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers  where 
such  employees  are  employed  on  rivers 
and  harbors  improvement. 

Seventh.  Any  number  of  retired  offi- 
cers by  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Eighth.  Any  number  of  retired  officers 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  if  Gen- 
eral Howard  is  permitted  to  accept  this 
appointment  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, he  will  not  be  allowed  to  draw  both 
his  retired  pay  and  the  pay  of  the  civilian 
position.  His  retired  pay  is  $8,705  per 
year.  The  salary  of  the  civilian  position 
is  $11,610  per  year,  or  $2,905  per  year 
more  than  his  retired  pay. 

So  the  net  effect  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  permit  the  Government 
to  utilize  the  services  of  an  able  retired 
officer,  on  a  full-time  basis,  who  has  al- 
ready proved  his  worth  in  the  position, 
for  a  net  increase  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures of  $2,905  per  year. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  thM 
when  I  listened  to  the  testimony  giveiito 
the  committee  on  this  matter  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  magnificent 
work  that  is  being  done  qpw  in  closinK 
up  the  portals  of  this  country  to  Illegal 
Immigration.    We  need  a  man  with  the 


ability  this  general  has  to  fill  this  Job, 
and  he  fills  It  well,  so  we  will  stop  this 
Illegal  immigration  that  has  been  flood- 
ing this  coimtry.  particularly  from  the 
Southwest. 

I  certainly  hope  we  will  pass  this  bin 
and  give  this  man  the  opportunity  to  give 
his  talents  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  this  activity. 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Does  this  proposal 
mean  that  this  general  can  work  only 
at  that  specific  Job,  or  will  he  be  per- 
mitted to  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies? 

Mr.  VINSON.  He  will  be  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  His  position  will  be 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
Field  Inspection  and  Security  Division 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service;  and  that  is  the  only  position  that 
he  will  be  authorized  to  hold. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma5sachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question 
about  the  employment  of  these  generals. 
There  recently  was  an  article  in  the 
newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
were  going  to  use  these  generals  as 
teachers  in  schools.  Would  they  be  in 
this  same  category?  Or  would  we  have 
to  pass  special  legislation? 

Mr.  VINSON.  This  has  no  reference 
to  teaching  school.  We  would  have  to 
pass  special  legislation  unless  1  of  3 
things  happened :  One,  that  he  had  been 
retired  for  battle  wounds;  two.  that  he 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In 
those  two  instances  a  retired  officer  does 
not  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Dual 
Employment  Act.  If  he  has  been  retired 
for  battle  wounds  he  can  hold  a  dual  job. 
But  if  he  is  retired  on  account  of  service 
or  length  in  grade,  his  emplosrment  has 
to  be  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment he  points  out  this  employment  of 
the  general  will  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment any  more  than  $2,900  per  year 
Inasmuch  as  the  general  will  have  to 
give  up  his  pension. 

Mr.  VINSON.  No.  Of  course,  he  gives 
up  his  retired  pay  and  we  have  to  pay 
his  .salary. 

Mr.  VANIK.  My  question  Is  this:  Are 
his  retirement  rights  permanently  lost 
when  he  gives  up  the  pension? 

Mr.  VINSON.    No— just  suspended. 

Mr.  VANIK.    Or  does  it  accrue  to  hUn? 

Mr.  VINSON.  No.  He  loses  it  during 
the  time  he  is  holding  this  position.  If 
he  holds  this  position  for  6  months  or 
6  years.  w|^en  the  job  is  over,  then  his 
retired  pay  starts  again. 

Let  me  say  that  we  had  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Inmiigration  before  us  and  we 
asked  him.  "How  come  you  cannot  go  out 
and  employ  civil-service  people?"  He 
said.  "There  are  two  men  in  my  office 
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who  are  qualified  to  do  this  work,  but 
these  men  will  not  take  this  position 
because  they  will  lose  their  civil-service 
status."  That  is  the  reason  we  are 
forced  to  do  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrlekl? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
we  are  retiring  these  generals  at  too 
early  an  age? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Oh.  no.  They  have 
served  the  full  period  of  time,  whatever 
It  is,  to  qualify  for  retirement.  They 
went  out  after  serving  30  years  or  more. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  old  is  General 
Howard? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  would  Imagine  they 
are  a  little  younger  than  I  am,  probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  55.  Judging  from 
the  fact  he  served  30  years  or  more  in 
the  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  could  not  be  75  or 
85.  could  he?  The  gentleman  may  re- 
vise his  remarks,  but  he  has  Just  said 
General  Howard  could  be  62.  3,  4  or  & 
years  old. 

Mr.  VINSON.     No. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Has  the  gentle- 
man ever  considered  general  legislation 
to  permit  these  retired  officers  to  serve 
in  these  capacities? 

Mr  VINSON.  I  think  this  is  probably 
the  sound  way  to  do  it.  We  do  not  waht 
to  lay  down  a  general  proposition  that 
retired  generals  can  come  in  and  get 
these  Jobs,  because  we  have  a  civil  serv- 
ice law  and  we  warvt  to  give  civilians  the 
opportunity.  It  seems  better  to  deal 
with  each  case  on  its  merits,  like  we  did 
with  General  Marshall,  like  we  dealt 
with  all  these  others.  Lay  it  before  the 
House,  let  the  House  have  the  facts  and 
If  the  facts  warrant,  it  should  be  done. 
If  the  facts  do  not  warrant,  it  should 
not  be  done. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman  thinks  the  law  is  all  right 
except  there  should  be  some  exceptions 
made? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  think  the  law  is 
sound,  therefore  we  do  not  want  any 
general  statute.  We  want  to  deal  with 
each  case,  where  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances place  you  in  a  position  like  it 
did  when  General  Marshall  was  ap- 
pointed, like  It  did  when  other  retired 
generals  were  aprwinted,  and  like  in  this 
case,  because  each  case  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circimistances  surroimd- 
ing  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Did  General 
Swing  have  to  have  special  legislation? 

Mr.  VINSON.  No.  General  Swing  did 
Aot.  because  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and  was  also  retired  for  battle 
wounds.  If  you  are  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  or  If  you  are  retired  for  battle 
woimds.  you  will  not  have  to  have  a  bill 
like  this.  These  generals  were  retired 
for  length  of  service  in  the  Army.  We 
get  this  general's  services  for  only  an 


additional  cost  of  some  |3,000.  If  irou 
turn  this  bill  down,  then  they  will  have 
to  try  to  get  somebody  and  pay  him 
$11,600.  The  General  draws  his  pay  of 
$8,000  Just  the  same.  That  is  not  good 
business.  That  Lb  the  reason  why  we 
have  such  a  great  deficit  in  this  coimtry 
today.  We  do  not  attend  to  this  busi- 
ness sometimes  like  we  would  attend  to 
our  own  individual  affairs. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  bill  and  shall  vote  for  it.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Department 
which  handles  narcotics,  I  had  hoped 
these  generals  would  come  up  with  some 
information  to  help  stop  the  flow  of 
narcotics  into  the  country,  this  in  addi- 
tion to  their  normal  duties,  and  also  as 
a  collateral  benefit  I  trust  they  will  look 
the  border  situation  over  and  in  the 
event  that  some  day  segments  of  o\u* 
civilian  population  have  to  be  evacuated 
to  Mexico  or  Canada,  should  a  disaster 
occur,  we  will  have  some  military  minds 
setting  up  roculs  of  egress:  this  was  over- 
looked on  Berlin  and  Vienna  as  the  air- 
lift proved.  Also  to  block  roads  of  in- 
gress to  hostile  elements. 
Mr.  VINSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  how  long  these  two  posi- 
tions have  been  vacant. 
Mr.  VINSON.  About  10  months. 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would' Uke  to 
ask  further  how  many  examinations 
have  been  held  in  this  field,  or  Is  an 
examination  necessary  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  do  not  recall  General 
Swing  giving  any  information  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  think  examina- 
tions are  given  on  schedule  C  Jobs. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  How  many  have 
applied  or  how  many  other  people  have 
sought  this  position? 

Mr.  SHORT.  None  has  applied  for  it. 
As  the  chairman  has  stated,  the  reason 
they  have  not  asked  for  this  position  is 
that  they  are  very  reluctant  and  hesitant 
to  3rleld  up  their  civil  service  status. 

Mrs.  GRIFnTHS.  Are  there  not  peo- 
ple In  other  services  interested  in  this 
position? 

Mr.  SHORT.  It  may  be  possible,  but 
the  Cmnmlssioner  of  Immigration  has 
not  found  them  and  no  one  has  appUed. 
But.  these  two  men  have  demonstrated 
their  outstanding  ability  by  cutting 
down  Illegal  entrants  from  3,000  a  day 
to  less  than  200. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  want  to  say  this.  If 
there  was  any  civil  service  employee  who 
was  qualified  and  willing  to  surrender 
his  security.  It  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  morale  of  the  civil-service  organiza- 
tion to  appoint  him.  but  unfoitimately 
there  is  on  one  down  there  who  wants 


this  Job.  He  would  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  nonsecurity  if  he  accepted 
the  Job.  because  he  would  lose  his  Job 
the  next  day  azyi  be  would  have  no  civil* 
service  status. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances would  he  lose  his  Job? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Any  career  civil-service 
employee  who  takes  a  schedule  C  posi- 
tion loses  his  civil-service  status. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Is  there  a  real  po- 
sition open,  and  is  there  a  real  need  for 
it? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Of  course  there  is  a 
need  for  it.  There  is  a  very  important 
need  for  it.  And  because  knowledge  is 
so  important,  these  men  are  qualified  for 
this  Job.  With  3.000  coming  in.  they 
have  cut  it  down  to  200  people  a  day. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  was  there  any  indication 
that  General  Swing  endeavored  to  look 
up  the  ability  of  retired  admirals  or 
somebody  else  in  the  service? 

Mr.  VINSON.  No.  He  looked  up  the 
men  that  he  knew  all  about  in  the  career 
service,  and  selected  these  two  generals 
when  no  career  employee  would  accept 
the  Jobs. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Would  it  be  possible 
now  that  General  Swing  has  brought  in 
both  General  Howard  and  General  Par- 
tridge as  two  old  Army  cronies  into  this 
position? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Well,  I  do  not  think  a 
man  of  General  Swing's  standing  would 
try  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility by  taking  care  of  any  particular 
Army  officer,  even  though  you  might 
yourself  classify  the  gentlemen  as  cro- 
nies. I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  a  higher 
regard  for  men  who  serve  their  country 
than  to  think  for  one  moment  that  they 
would  try  to  fill  the  office  with  men  Just 
because  they  had  an  acquaintance  with 
them,  to  take  care  of  them  and  disregard 
everything  with  reference  to  their  quali- 
fications and  the  ability  that  is  inherent 
in  them. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  reqxiire. 

Mr.  Chairman.  S.  1271  deals  with  the 
appointment  of  Brig.  Gen.  E.  B.  Howard, 
United  States  Army,  retired,  to  a  civilian 
position  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
Field  Inspections  and  Security  Division 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

S.  1272  deals  with  the  appointment  of 
MaJ.  Gen.  Frank  H.  Partridge,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  to  a  civilian  posi- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Justice  as  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  the  Border 
Patrol,  Detention,  and  Deportation  Di- 
vision. 

Existing  law  precludes  both  from  being 
employed  in  a  civilian  capacity  with  the 
FMeral  Government  because  they  are 
retired  officers.   The  law  which  precludes 
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their  employment  Is  known  as  the  1894 
dual  empkqrment  statute.  This  law  for- 
bids any  retired  oflBcer  of  the  Regular 
serrlce  from  being  appointed  to  a  Federal 
position  If  his  retired  pay  amounts  to 
$3,500  annually.  It  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  Dual  Compensation  Act 
of  1932,  which  la  an  entirely  different 
law,  and  limits  the  amount  of  pay  retired 
Officers  may  receiye. 

Both  generals  were  hired  as  eonsult- 
anU  at  $50  a  day  in  1954.  At  the  Ume 
they  were  appointed  the  rate  of  illegal 
entrants  into  this  country  was  running 
approximately  3.000  a  day.  Largely 
through  their  efforts  and  advice,  that 
figure  was  substantially  reduced  and  is 
now  considered  to  be  less  than  200  per 
day. 

Neither  of  the  generals  are  now  em- 
ployed as  consultants,  since  it  was  decid- 
ed that  they  were  not  functioning  as  con- 
sultants, but  were  occupying  Jobs  more 
In  the  nature  of  executive  positions. 

In  addition,  it  was  discovered  that  both 
generals  had  been  overpaid.  One  in  the 
•mount  of  $483.05,  Howard,  and  the 
other  in  the  amount  of  $395.34.  Par- 
tridge. They  were  paid  $50  a  day,  and 
under  the  law  they  should  have  been 
paid  $45.36  while  employed  as  consult- 
ants. Both  have  repaid  the  Government 
the  overpayment.  They  are  entirely 
blameless,  however,  for  both  were  em- 
ployed on  the  advice  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  evidence  disclosed  that  there  is 
no  present  civilian  serving  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  who  is  qualified  to  take 
either  position  to  which  the  two  gen- 
erals would  be  appointed.  The  two 
Acting  Commissioners  are  civilians,  but 
they  do  not  want  the  appointments  be- 
cause they  woiild  have  to  surrender  their 
Civil-service  status. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  future 
there  will  be  career  civilians  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  who  will  be  qualified 
for  these  positions  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  position.5  because 
by  then  they  will  have  earned  full  retire- 
ment and  may  be  willing  to  accept  a 
schedule  C  position. 

However,  the  Commissioner  of  Natu- 
ralization stated  that  he  could  not  now 
find  any  civil-service  employee  who  was 
fully  qualified  for  either  position,  nor  has 
he  received  any  application,  verbally  or 
otherwise,  from  any  present  civil-service 
employee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  who  is  desirous  of 
being  considered  for  either  position. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  pass- 
age of  both  bills.  It  was  done  in  the 
case  of  Lieutenant  General  Ersklne.  Col. 
Leland  Hewitt,  and  many  others. 

Had  either  general  been  retired  for 
disability,  this  legislation  would  not  be 
necessary  because  the  dual-employment 
statute  does  not  apply  to  officers  retired 
for  disability. 

Likewise,  it  should  be  noted  that  Con- 
gress has  provided  statutory  exemption 
from  the  dual -employment  statute  of 
1894  for  the  Director  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor and  other  officers  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided exemption  from  the  dual  employ- 
ment statute  for  all  boaids  and  con- 


siiltants  appointed  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954. 

In  adcyuon.  15  retired  officers  may  be 
employed  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  25  retired  officers  may  be 
employed  ty  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration  without  regard  to  the 
dual  employment  statute.  Any  nimiber  of 
retired  ofScers  may  be  employed  by  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics without  regard  to  the  dual  em- 
ployment statute.  Any  number  of  re- 
tired officers  may  be  employed  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  where 
such  employees  are  working  on  rivers  or 
harbor  improvement,  without  regard  to 
the  dual  emplojrment  statute.  Any 
number  of  retired  officers  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Selective  Service  System 
without  regard  to  the  dual  employment 
statute;  and  finally  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  the  nimiber  of  retired  officers 
who  may  be  employed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  without  regard  to  the 
dual  employment  statute. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  these 
officers  when  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  be  allowed  to  draw 
their  retired  pay  and  the  pay  of  their 
Federal  position.  General  Partridge 
now  receives  retired  pay  in  the  amount 
of  $9,688  a  year.  The  salary  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  will  be  appointed 
amounts  to  $11,610  annually.  Thus,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  Government  arill 
be  obtaining  General  Partridge's  serv- 
ices on  a  full-time  basis  for  $1,922  per 
year. 

In  the  case  of  General  Howard,  he  is 
now  drawUig  retired  pay  in  the  amount 
of  $8,705  and  the  civilian  position  to 
which  he  would  be  appointed  amounts 
to  $11,610  a  year.  Since  he  cannot  draw 
both  pays,  he  will  have  to  give  up  his 
retired  pay.  and  in  effect,  he  will  be 
working  for  the  Federal  Government  for 
$2,905  por  year,  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  it  not 
true  that  since  May  1955.  and  Septem- 
ber 1955.  these  two  Pv  utions  have  been 
held  by  civilians? 

Mr.  SHORT.  No.  The  positions  as 
Commissioners  have  been  vacant. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  has 
been  no  one  in  the  positions? 

Mr.  VINSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  have  been  employees  acting 
in  those  positions. 

Mr.  SHORT.  These  two  generals  were 
employed  originally  on  a  per  diem  basis. 
It  was  during  the  time  of  their  service, 
however,  that  we  cut  down  the  number 
of  illegal  entrants  from  3,000  to  200  per 
day. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  According 
to  my  information,  when  they  were  orig- 
inally hired  they  were  hired  as  con- 
sultants. 

Mr.  SHORT.    That  Is  right. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Also,  It  was 
in  violation  of  Public  Law  600  and  they 
had  to  refund  a  sizable  amount  of  money 
because  they  were  overpaid  as  con- 
sultants. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  glad  the  lady  asked 

that  question. 


Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  VINSON.  There  were  2  civil-serv- 
ice employees  acting  in  these  positions 
but  they  would  not  accept  the  positions 
permanently  because  if  they  had.  they 
would  have  lost  their  civil-service  status. 

Mr.  SHORT,  That  is  true.  But  in 
direct  answer  to  the  gentlewoman's 
question,  which  is  a  very  legitimate  one. 
I  should  Uke  to  say  that  both  generals 
were  hired  as  consultants  at  $50  a  day 
in  1954.  At  the  time  they  were  ap» 
pointed,  the  rate  of  illegal  entrants  Into 
this  country  was  running  approximately 
3.000  a  day.  Largely  through  their  ef- 
forts and  advice  that  figure  was  substan- 
tially reduced  and  is  now  considered  to 
be  less  than  200  a  day.  Neither  one  of 
the  generals  is  now  employed  as  a  con- 
sultant since  it  was  decided,  I  think  \>y 
the  Comptroller  General,  that  they  were 
not  functioning  as  consultants  but  were 
occupying  Jobs  more  in  the  nature  of 
executive  p>o6itions. 

In  addition,  it  was  discovered  that 
both  generals  had  been  overpaid,  one  in 
the  amount  of  $483.05.  Howard,  and  the 
other  in  the  amount  of  $395.34,  Par- 
tridge. They  were  paid  $50  a  day,  and 
under  the  law  they  should  have  been 
paid  $45.36  while  employed  as  consult- 
ants. Both  have  repaid  the  Government 
the  overpayment.  They  are  entirely 
blameless,  however,  for  both  were  em- 
ployed on  the  advice  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  evidence  disclosed  that  there  Is  no 
present  civilian  serving  in  the  E>epQrt- 
ment  of  Justice  who  is  qiuJifled  to  take 
either  position  to  which  the  two  generals 
would  be  appointed. 

So  if  there  is  any  blame  it  will  rest 
not  on  the  generals  but  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  made  this 
minor  mistake  of  overpaying  them,  one 
general  $483  and  the  other  $395 ;  the  full 
amounts  of  which  have  been  turned  back 
to  the  Government. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  law  says 
that,  after  being  hired  as  consultants, 
they  shall  not  be  consultants  for  more 
than  1  year.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  not  sure,  but  that 
Is  my  understanding. 

14rs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  from 
May  and  September  of  1955  until  the 
present  time  who  has  been  filling  these 
posts? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Certain  employees.  The 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  has  been 
getting  along  the  best  he  can.  but  cer- 
tainly we  have  to  be  alert  and  on  guard 
as  to  the  entrance  of  illegal  immigrants. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Civilians 
have  been  filling  the  posts  as  acting 
commissioners  ? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Yes,  they  have.  But 
how  well?  They  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  but  these  two  assistants  are  needed 
by  the  commissioner. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  They  are 
career  people? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Yes:  they  are  career 
people,  under  the  civil  service. 

Birs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  it  not  true 
that  traditionally  the  top  posts  in  the 
Immigration  Service  are  filled  by  civil- 
ians? 
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Mr.  SHORT.  Most  of  the  positions  in 
the  past  have  been. 

Mrj.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this :  Does  he  feel  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  to 
have  3  of  the  top  5  posts  filled  by 
the  military,  which  would  be  true  if  these 
two  appointments  go  through? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  think  at  this  partic- 
ular time  and  with  the  threat  of  psy- 
chological penetration  and  subversive  In- 
filtration we  certainly  should  appoint 
men  with  long  experience  and  mature 
Judgment  and  of  unquestioned  patriot- 
ism to  serve  our  Nation  in  these  critical 
hours  and  in  these  perilous  times.  I 
would  be  Just  as  strongly  as  the  gentle- 
woman against  militarizing  our  whole 
Government.  I  do  not  like  to  see  so 
many  of  these  retired  ex-service  people 
taking  big.  important,  and  lucrative  posi- 
tions in  industry,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
you  are  going  to  prevent  it.  Members  of 
Congress  when  they  retire  or  are  de- 
feated can  get  jobs  in  industry.  But  this 
Is  in  an  entirely  different  category. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Did  the  com- 
mittee consider  putting  these  positions 
under  civil  service  so  that  the  career  peo- 
ple would  want  the  jobs? 

Mr.  SHORT.  That  would  be  outside 
our  Jurisdiction.  That  falls  under  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Our  committee  being  jealous  of  its 
own  prerogatives  and  jurisdiction  tries  to 
exercise  great  care  and  caution  not  to 
step  on  the  toes  of  any  other  standing 
legislative  committee  of  the  House,  be- 
cause we  would  get  our  ears  knocked 
back. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  number  of  illegal 
entries,  that  have  been  cut  from  3.000  to 
200.  and  all  the  credit  has  been  given  to 
these  two  people. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  would  not  give  them 
all  the  credit,  no. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  not  the 
matter  of  finances  and  the  funds  that 
were  available  also  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  this  matter? 

Mr.  SHORT.    That  Is  very  true. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  If  we  are  going  to 
save  $1.500 — why  do  we  not  get  a  couple 
of  retired  colonels  and  we  could  get  them 
for  nothing? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  afraid  that  If  we 
used  retired  colonels,  we  would  have  to 
pay  more  money — the  difference  between 
the  retired  colonel's  pay  and  the  pay  of 
the  office  involved  and  the  pay  of  the 
retired  brigadier  general  and  the  salary 
of  the  office.  I  imagine  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  found  out  that 
these  two  generals  with  whom  he  has 
worked  and  whom  he  knows,  perhaps, 
can  fill  the  bill  better  than  some  younger 
colonel  can. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
knows  of  the  deep  affection  for  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  MLssoiui  and 
I  have  the  greatest  and  highest  regard 
for  the  accuracy  of  your  figures  concern- 
ing the  3,000  Illegal  immigrants  now 
being  down  to  200.   Would  the  gentleman 


mind  stating  who  furnished  those  figures 
and  whose  guess  it  is? 

Mr.  SHORT.  They  are  figures  from 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  itself.  I  do 
not  consider  them  a  wild  guess  but  an 
accurate  estimate. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  In  other  words, 
they  guess  that  there  were  3,000  before 
and  now  their  guess  is  that  there  are  200. 
They  do  not  take  a  census  of  these  illegal 
immigrants  when  they  come  in;  do  they? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  really  cannot  answer 
that  question,  of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  use  of  retired  Army 
officers.  I  do  not  care  who  they  are. 
As  I  say.  I  am  concerned  about  the  em- 
ployment of  retired  Army  officers  in  po- 
sitions which.  I  think,  ought  to  tie  filled 
by  career  employees  in  the  civil  service. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  the  av- 
erage retired  age  of  Army  officers  has 
been  over  the  last  2  years?  Does  he  have 
any  idea  of  the  average  retirement  age? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Yes;  the  average  age  as 
I  recall  it.  is  about  55.  They  are  retir- 
ing earlier  than  they  used  to  just  as  they 
are  electing  yoimger  Members  to  the 
Congress  than  they  used  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  they  have  more  usefulness  in  the 
military  service  and  that  the  retirement 
age  ought  to  be  extended  a  few  more  - 
years? 

Mr.  SHORT.  No;  because  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  have  a  rotation  in  our  armed 
services  so  that  we  can  keep  a  constant 
stream  of  young  blood  and  imaginative 
and  vigorous  young  men  coming  in.  We 
have  to  retire  these  older  officers  to  make 
places  for  younger  men  in  the  services, 
otherwise  you  are  going  to  kill  all  hope 
and  initiative  and  morale  in  anticipa- 
tion of  advancement  in  the  services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  General  Howard,  who 
is  included  in  this  bill,  was  53  years  old 
when  he  retired;  is  that  not  correct? 
And  he  is  55  years  old  today? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  really  do  not  know, 
but  I  will  take  your  word  for  it.  And 
we  had  some  other  generals  retire  at  a 
much  earlier  age  who  will  receive  not 
$2,000  more  than  their  retirement,  but 
who  have  gone  out  into  private  industry 
and  have  made  anywhere  from  $30,000 
to  $50,000  to  $75,000  or  $100,000  or  $125.- 
000  a  year — men  like  Ben  Moreell,  Omar 
Bradley.  Douglas  MacArthm*.  Lucius 
Clay,  and  many  others  that  I  could 
name— all  great  and  good  men. 

Mr.  OROS3.    That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  dare  say  that  these 
two  men.  Generals  Howard  and  Par- 
tridge, if  they  wanted  to  seek  private  em- 
plosrment.  cOuld  make  much  more  than 
the  difference  between  their  retired  pay 
and  what  they  would  get.  They  have 
not  sought  these  Jobs  as  we  seek  ours. 
The  Jobs  have  sought  them.  And  we 
are  lucky  if  we  can  get  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  point,  if  the 
gentleman  will  bear  with  me,  that  is 
exactly  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to 
make  that  these  men  would  be  very 
useful  in  the  military  service  and  that 
they  do  have  useful  years  remaining 
to  them  in  the  military  service.  We  can- 
not control  what  private  industry  does  in 


the  matter  cf  employing  retired  service 
personnel,  but  certainly  we  can  control 
what  we  do  here  in  the  Congress  when 
it  comes  to  putting  them  on  the  Federal 
payroll  or  continuing  them  in  military 
service. 

Mr.  SHORT.  These  men  have  to 
reach  the  retirement  age  before  they  are 
dropped  from  the  rolls,  unless  they  are 
retired  for  disabihty.  Do  not  forget  that 
we  have  many  ex-Members  of  Congress 
registered  as  lobbyists  who  have  taken 
Jobs  with  large  companies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  cannot  draw  re- 
tirement pay  until  we  are  65. 

Mr.  SHORT.  We  are  eligible  to  draw 
retirement  pay  when  we  reach  62  years 
of  age.  We  reduced  the  retirement  age 
to  60  with  reduction  in  retirement  pay. 
I  hope  that  I  can  stay  here  4  more  years 
until  I  reach  the  age  of  62  and  then  kiss 
you  goodby.  I  would  like.  sir.  to  remind 
yoii  that  we  voted  ourselves  this  increase. 
It  was  long  overdue.  While  we  are  on 
that  subject,  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  my  dear  and  beloved  friend, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Murray]  will  bring  in  a  resolution 
already  introduced  by  the  very  outstand- 
ing and  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson  1  which  will  grant 
retired  Memliers  of  Congress  pay  for  the 
highest  5  years  of  service  and  give  our- 
selves treatment  equal  to  the  treatment 
afforded  our  office  forces  and  civil  service 
employees  generally.  Do  it.  And  do  it 
now.  Take  care  of  some  of  our  ablest 
colleagues  who  are  retiring  this  year. 
We  are  craven  cowards  if  we  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  sorry  to  see 
the  gentleman  leave  Congress  by  retire- 
ment or  any  other  means,  but  certainly 
I  would  be  delighted  to  get  a  sample  of 
a  good  Ozark  kiss. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Well,  we  know  how  it  Is 
done  down  in  the  Ozarks.  I  will  tell  you 
that.    And  you  will  never  forget  it. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  questioning  the  policy  that 
seems  to  be  followed  in  recent  months 
and  years  of  putting  former  high-rank- 
ing Army  officers  in  civilian  positions. 
Here,  today,  if  this  legislation  is  ap- 
proved, you  will  put  3  or  4  top-fight  of- 
ficers in  civilian  positions  in  the  Immi- 
gration Service.  It  seems  to  me  that 
more  and  more  we  are  following  the 
policy  of  military  officers  taking  over 
civilian  Jobs.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  their  qualifications.  I  do  feel, 
however,  employment  in  civilian  posi- 
tions ought  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. It  is  this  committee  that  has 
jurisdiction  of  all  civilian  positions  in 
Government.  No  explanation  has  been 
made  as  to  why  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Forces  should  take  Jurisdiction  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  surprised  that  we 
are  fortunate  and  lucky  enough  to  per- 
suade these  men  of  outstanding,  proven 
ability,  to  accept  the  positions  for  the 
little  pay  they  get.    These  positions  are 
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type  3  posiUonB.  sot  Deceasarlly  under 
ciTll  aervlce. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  ibe  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  it  not  trxie  that 
these  are  type-C  positions  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  place  them  under  civil 
service  and  if  so  the  Government  could 
determine  to  appoint  them  without  los- 
ing their  status  under  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  rules? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  will  let  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  an  authority  on 
that  question,  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  R£ES  of  Kansas.  Of  course  the 
Congress  can  approve  any  legislation  it 
chooses  on  that  or  any  other  subject 
matter.  However,  it  would  require  con- 
gressional action. 

This  is  not  done  by  administrative 
action.  This  is  the  kind  of  legislation 
upon  which  hearings  should  be  held  by 
the  committee  having  jurisdiction  of  this 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  But  it  could  be 
done  by  administrative  action,  could  it 
not?  Therefore,  there  is  no  need  of  tak- 
ing these  positions  out  from  under  civil 
aervice. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  certainly  question 
that,  but  not  being  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Service  I  am  not 
•ble  to  say. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished  minority   member   has   just- 
said  that. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  No.  The  Con- 
gress can  pass  legislation  to  do  what- 
ever It  wants  to.  If  it  wants  to  pass 
such  legislation,  very  well. 

Mr.  SHORT.  But  any  legislation 
would  have  to  come  out  of  the  proper 
committee. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Does  not  type  C 
have  a  status  so  that  they  could  receive 
their  retired  pay  as  well? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  You  still  have 
the  question  of  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
cmmmt  drawing  two  Federal  salaries. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     No;   because  the 
people  who  have  been  doing  this  job  on 
a  voluntary  basis  would  continue  to  do  It. 
Mr.  SHORT.    And  not  draw  their  re- 
tirement pay? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  By  adminis- 
trative action  they  could  get  their  other 
eompensation. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  VINSON.  The  testimony  was 
that  the  two  men  who  are  civil-service 
employees  refused  to  accept  permanent 
emplojrment  because  they  would  lose 
their  civil-service  status. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  But  could  it  not  be 
done  by  administrative  action? 

Mr  VINSON.  The  law  says  what  it  is. 
and  it  cannot  be  done  by  administrative 
action. 

Mr.  HALLiCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  heard  the 
President  of  the  United  States  express 
his  hope  many  times  that  this  legislation 
be  enacted.  His  interest  in  it  is  such  that 
I  am  convinced  that  If  by  administrative 
action  short  of  legislaUve  action  this  end 


resiilt  could  have  been  obtained.  It  would 
have  been  obtained  long  ago. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
qualified  peisonnel  for  these  positions, 
and  apparently  it  is  going  to  require  an 
act  of  Congress  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  two  retired  generals,  would  it 
not  be  just  as  easy  to  go  to  the  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  ask  that  these 
two  positions  be  placed  by  law  under  the 
classified  civil  service? 

Then  would  we  not  be  encouraging  a 
true  career  system  in  this  service  rather 
than  picking  up  an  occasional  expert  to 
fill  top  positions? 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson),  answered  that  question  a 
while  ago.  It  would  take  some  time 
and  general  hearings  I  think  before  you 
could  report  a  bill  out  of  committee. 
We  might  wait  but  the  immigrants  do 
not  wait. 

What  we  want  is  to  take  care  of  the 
present  situation.  I  think  perhaps — 
since  the  gentleman  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion— it  should  be  given  serious  consid- 
eration by  tlie  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  which  he  himself  serves. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
matter  has  been  kicking  around  for  a 
year? 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  Senate  passed  these 
Mils  last  year,  yes;  and  we  put  them  on 
the  Private  Calendar.  They  were  ob- 
jected to.  That  is  the  reason  we  had  to 
report  them  back  and  get  a  rule  for 
their  consideration. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass.  It  should 
pass. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield,  though  I  have 
taken  much  more  time  than  I  intended 
or  wanted. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  ftel  that  the  correct  way  to 
handle  this  mould  be  to  let  it  go  through 
the  Civil  Service  Committee  and  not  cut 
across  as  you  are  doing  today? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  consider  that 
we  are  cuttin?  across.  We  shall  not  en- 
croach upon  your  jurisdiction  or  iiiat  of 
any  other  ccnunlttee. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  The  gentleman 
speaks  about  an  emergency. 

Mr.  SHORT.  It  applies  to  these  par- 
ticular jobs. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Is  there  an 
emergency  attached  to  this  thing  that 
you  have  to  do  it?  Is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman says? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
"emergency."  We  have  been  riding 
under  it  for  25  years  now.  and  all  too 
many  crimes  have  been  committed  in 
the  name  of  "emergency";  but  I  feel 
this  legislation  is  needed  and  that  we 
should  pass  it.  Do  as  you  will.  I  shall 
still  love  you. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Missouri  has  consumed  23  minutes. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  14  min- 
utes remaining. 


Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats  1. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
objection  to  this  bill  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  qualification  or  lack  of  quali- 
fication of  either  of  the  two  generals 
in  question:  I  am  opposed  to  it  first  on 
the  principle  of  filhng  these  Jobs  with 
ex-generals:  and.  second.  I  am  suspicious 
of  the  men  in  question  because  they  were 
picked  by  General  Swing  who  is  Uie  Com- 
missioner. 

I  have  met  a  lot  of  arrogant  people  in 
my  time,  but  what  I  could  say  about  Gen- 
eral Swing  and  the  arrogance  that  he 
shows  in  that  position  would  only  be 
limited  by  what  would  be  printable  in 
the  Congressional  Ricord. 

If  that  is  the  kind  of  fellow  they  want, 
and  his  two  cronies,  to  head  the  Immi- 
gration Service,  then  I  feel  that  I  should 
get  up  here  and  object  to  them. 

He  made  the  statement  that  if  he  had 
to  be  bothered  with  talking  to  a  bunch 
of  Congres.'^nen  he  would  be  damned  If 
he  aould  not  resign  the  job.  I  told  him 
that  he  would  talk  to  me  even  if  I  had 
to  come  down  and  sit  outside  his  ofDce 
until  I  was  able  to  see  him.    He  did. 

I  -do  not  know  whether  he  would  be 
so  vindictive  or  not.  but  a  friend  of  mine 
told  me  only  a  day  or  two  ago— he  was 
merely  trying  to  be  friendly — that  I 
ought  to  beware  of  opposing  this  man 
Swing  because  he  would  probably  make 
trouble  for  me.  I  have  a  little  adopted 
daughter  who  is  an  alien.  I  do  not  think 
he  will.  I  cannot  think  anybody  would 
be  that  unprincipled  as  to  try  to  get  even 
with  me  through  a  2-year-old  baby.  But- 
I  will  guarantee  that  if  he  did  try  that 
when  I  got  him  face  to  face  he  would  not 
be  physically  able  to  hold  the  job  from 
then  on. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chahroan.  I  yield 
m>self  1  minute. 

The  CH-MRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  the  debate  has  taken  the  turn 
it  has.  I  hold  no  particular  brief  for 
General  Swing  except  I  do  happen  to 
know  the  great  job  that  he  did  In  the 
northernmost  island  of  Japan.  Hokaido, 
following  the  close  of  World  War  n. 

I  went  out  and  spoke  at  the  Wtu-  Col- 
lege In  Leavenworth.  Kans..  when 
General  Swing  was  commazuling  oiScer 
there.  I  have  spoken  at  that  college 
since  then  when  another  distinguished 
general  was  commandant,  as  I  have  on 
two  other  occasions  at  the  War  College 
at  Carlisle  Barracks.  Pa. 

I  do  not  know  what  personal  expe- 
rience the  Members  have  had  with  Gen- 
eral Swing.  But.  certainly,  I  have  never 
foimd  him  to  be  the  type  of  person  that 
he  has  been  pictured  today.  I  feel  con- 
strained because  of  my  associations  with 
him.  to  speak  up.  I  would  be  untrue  to 
remain  silent.  My  associations  with  Joe 
Swing  have  not  been  too  close  or  too 
Intimate,  but  they  have  extended  over 
a  period  of  years,  since  the  close  of 
World  War  n.  I  have  been  a  guest  In 
his  home.  I  know  his  family.  Having 
talked  with  him  when  he  was  comman- 
dant out  at  the  Presidio  when  I  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  signing  of  the 
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Japanese  Peaee  Treaty  and  because  of 
conversations  and  desJlngs  I  have  had 
with  him  since  then.  I  do  not  think  he 
is  quite  the  bad  man  that  some  people 
are  iiKlined  to  think.  I  know,  he  has 
a  very  to\igh  job  and  we  have  to  have 
romeone  who  is  firm  In  that  position. 
He  is  a  man  of  Immense  courage  and 
unquestioned  patriotism. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  SiufmsKi]. 

Mr.  STEMTNSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
remarks  are  naturally  prejudiced,  be- 
cause I  served  with  General  Swing  at  the 
Presidio  a  few  years  ago  while  I  kept  up 
my  Reserve  commission  as  major  in  the 
Army  while  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 

General  Swing  is  a  fighting  general. 
There  is  no  creampufl  diplomatic  ap- 
proach with  him  as  we  understand  there 
was  in  connection  with  some  of  our  dip- 
lomatic World  War  II  negotiators;  that 
is,  they  failed  to  get  roads  of  entry  and 
exit  into  Berlin  and  Vienna.  I  flew  with 
General  Swing  from  the  Presidio  down 
into  Arizona  and  I  was  with  him  when 
we  were  i^ear  the  Mexican  border.  That 
was.  I  think,  about  1952  or  1953,  I  saw 
the  problems  they  bad.  Yes.  be  is  tough. 
When  he  is  confronted  with  a  tough 
problem  he  will  fight  fire  with  fire.  I 
dare  say  if  you  meet  him  with  a  smile 
he  will  return  one  to  you.  If  you  meet 
him  with  a  chip  on  your  shoulder  that 
is  something  else.  After  all.  his  family 
came  to  New  Jersey  m  the  sixteen  hun- 
dreds. There  are  plenty  red.  white,  and 
blue  Americans  in  the  Swing  strain. 
There  are  48  stars  in  the  heart  of  General 
6wii«.  He  has  served  bis  country,  as 
did  his  family  ever  since  they  came  to 
Salem,  New  Jersey,  in  the  sixteen  hun- 
dreds. 

General  Swing  is  an  American.  Ap- 
proach him  with  a  smile  and  he  wiH  give 
it  back.  Approach  him  with  a  chip  on 
your  shoulder  and,  as  any  red.  white,  and 
blue  American  will  do.  he  will  knock  your 
block  off.  Swing.  I  i>ay.  is  a  good  man. 
He  faces  a  tough  assignment.  We  hold 
l>ack  Immigration.  We  were  asked  to 
bring  200.000  special  refugees  in.  How 
many  have  come  in?  In  the  simimer  of 
1954.  64,000  illegal  Mexicans  returned  to 
Mexico  from  the  West.  That  is  a  matter 
of  record. 

I  come  from  New  Jersey,  the  third 
State  in  the  Union.  Swing's  family  came 
in  there  long  before  I  did.  long  before  the 
Union.  If  Swing  acted  in  any  other  way 
ihsLxx  like  a  tou  jh  man  when  he  was  given 
this  tough  Job,  I  would  not  have  any 
respect  for  him  nor  would  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Give  him  courtesy  and  you 
get  It.  I  served  with  him.  I  fiew  with 
him.  He  will  give  courtesy  back  to  you. 
Lift  that  phone  and  talk  to  him  as  if  you 
were  talking  to  a  dope  or  a  man  that 
does  not  know  anything  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  World  War  n.  and  Swing 
will  give  it  back  to  you  whether  you  are 
a  Congressman,  Senator,  or  anybody 
else.  He  Is  Just  that  kind  of  a  man. 
Aren't  we  all? 

Perhaps  the  case  which  Hie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  refers  to  ran  smoother  than 
it  did  at  the  start  of  the  gentleman's  con- 
tact with  Oeneral  Swing's  ofBoe.  which 
was  sworn  to  enforce  the  law.  because 


the  foreign  person  In  question  -was 
married  to  an  American  the  day  or  so  be- 
fore he  was.  by  law.  scheduled  to  be 
deported  to  Greece.  This  changed  the 
complexion  of  the  case  and  no  doubt  al- 
lowed satisfaction  for  all  concerned  to 
set  in. 

I  am  certain  that  General  Swing 
knows  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
adopted  daughter  of  the  gaitleman  from 
Ohio.  If  he  did,  he  would  be  as  kindly 
toward  her  as  Oeneral  Swing  is  to  his 
own  daughter,  I  am  certain. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  that  I  have  only  In  the 
past  few  wedu  had  my  attention  called 
to  this  matter,  l)ut.  what  I  have  learned 
in  the  past  few  days  axKi  what  I  have 
heard  today  on  the  floor  raises  some 
serious  questions  in  my  mind. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that,  while  the 
immediate  cases  may  not  be  crucial,  the 
issues  Involved  are  important.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  we 
might  well  defer  action  until  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  more  opportu- 
nity to  consider  these  issues.  After  all. 
the  Immigration  Service  is.  by  General 
Swing's  own  testimony,  still  flourishing, 
even  though  these  two  Jobs  have  been 
hanging  fire  for  almost  2  years  and  even 
though  they  liave  been  without  the  serv- 
ices of  these  two  generals  for  the  l>etter 
part  of  a  year.  This  being  so.  it  does 
not  seem  that  a  Uttle  longer  wait,  while 
we  study  the  problems  raised,  would  be 
disastrous. 

What  are  these  problems?  Well,  if  I 
understand  correctly,  they  look  like  this. 
Here  are  two  top  Jobs  in  the  Immigra- 
tion Servioe  that  have  been  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  for  almost  2  srears.  Jobs 
that  have  been  traditionally  held  by  ex- 
perienced career  men  of  the  Servioe. 
According  to  General  Swing,  nobody  can 
fill  them  except  Generals  Partridge  and 
Howard.  And  In  order  to  put  them  into 
the  Jobs,  he  has  held  the  Jobs  vacant, 
he  has  evaded  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
law  governing  hiring  of  consultants,  he 
has  repeatedly  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress and  asked  us  to  excuse  them  from 
the  very  clear  law,  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  prevent  Just  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion. 

General  Swing  sasrs  nobody  in  the 
Service  can  fill  these  Jobs  or  wants  to. 
Well.  I  doubt  this  very  much.  If  he  can- 
not find  a  career  man.  why  is  General 
Swing  determined  not  to  look  for  an 
experienced  civilian  outside  the  Service? 
He  says  he  has  not  even  explored  the 
field.  After  all  these  years  of  civilian 
administration.  Is  it  reaUy  true  that  only 
generals  can  run  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice? 

There  are  some  big  questions  here. 
How  long  are  the  Service  and  its  career 
men  to  play  second  fiddle  to  this  amai- 
inc  effort  to  find  Jobs  for  General  Swing's 
two  friends?  I  am  sure  the  generals  are 
able  and  fine  men.  But  so  are  the  career 
ofBciais  of  the  Service.  r-y 

And  when,  in  this  continuing  ^nd. 
will  we  stop  and  give  some  thought  to 
this  invasion  of  the  military  Into  dviUan 
government?  I  have  nothing  but  re- 
spect and  admiratioa  for  men  who  have 


distinguished  themselves  by  lifetime 
careers  In  military  service.  But  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  they  should  come  to 
dominate  our  civilian  agencies  or  that 
their  backgrotmd  is  particularly  suit- 
able, for  Instance,  to  such  a  special  Job 
as  ttae  Immigration  Service  has. 

I  am  told  that  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  presently 
studjring  the  workings  of  the  dual  com- 
pensation statute.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  wait  and  see  their  concltisions. 

Tliere  are  some  serious  questions 
raised  here.  Until  they  are  thoroughly 
examined  and  settled.  I  think  we  should 
rec(xnmit  these  bills. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlnnan  from  Cali- 
fornia  fMr.  HOLIFIELDl. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  faced  hwe  with  evidence  of  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  take  men  in  the  military 
career  status  and  giving  them  Jobs  not 
only  in  industry  but  in  our  civilian  Gov- 
emment.  The  H6bert  subcommittee  of 
the  Defense  Committee  is  even  now 
iHlnging  out  the  fact  that  general  after 
general  and  admiral  after  admiral  are 
leaving  the  service  In  a  retired  status, 
drawing  $3,000,  $9,000,  and  $10,000  a 
year  pensions,  and  are  going  into  the  em- 
ploy of  the  big  corporations  who  have 
business  with  the  Defense  Department. 
I  had  occasion  before  my  own  subcom- 
mittee to  observe  an  admiral  who  quit 
the  Navy  one  day  and  went  to  wmtk.  the 
next  day  for  a  big  aviation  company  at 
a  much  higher  salary.  During  the  2 
years  preceding  his  emplojrment  by  the 
private  company  he  had  conbt>l  of  con- 
tract terminations,  which  also  were  mat- 
ters of  consideration  by  this  company 
that  hired  him. 

Now,  I  make  no  charges  at  this  time, 
but  I  say  that  is  a  tendency  to  give  spe- 
cial consid^^tion  to  retired  generals  and 
admirals.  My  friend,  the  gentleman 
frcHn  Missouri,  protests  his  desire  not  to 
be  friendly  with  the  military  and  de- 
plores giving  them  extra  privileges,  but 
time  after  time  we  see  this  committee 
coming  on  the  floor  and  advocating  this 
type  of  legislation  for  people  whom  they 
have  respect,  and  for  those  they  have 
been  friendly  with.  I  have  nottiing  to 
say  about  these  2  men,  but  I  do  know 
something  about  the  Immigration  t^Bee 
itself  since  General  Swing  has  taken  it 
over,  and  I  know  that  these  3,000  illegal 
immigrants  were  not  kept  out  as  the  re- 
sult of  these  2  officers,  but  they  were 
kept  out  as  the  result  of  an  additional 
appropriation  for  Irorder  giiards  for 
which  we  Members  from  southern  CaH- 
fomia  for  years  have  tried  to  get  addi- 
tional appropriations.  They  never  were 
able  to  eject  illegal  entrants  until  they 
got  the  additional  appropriations  for 
border  guards.  The  guards  were  neces- 
sary to  keep  illegal  Immigrants  from 
comii^  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico.  8o,  let  us  not  take  this  bill  at 
its  face  vahie  and  say  that  it  Is  the  won- 
derful work  that  they  have  done  as  a 
result  of  these  two  generals.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  appropriations  which  al- 
lowed them  to  employ  more  border 
guards.  I  am  against  this  bill  because 
It  ts  class  legislation  for  two  specific 
generals.  It  does  not  relieve  thoctsands 
of  former  Federal  employees  from  the 
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prohibition  of  general  law.  I  speak  of 
the  laws  which  prohibit  those  on  Federal 
retirement  pensions  from  accepting 
Federal  emplojrment  without  forfeiting 
their  pension  rights. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KILBLIRN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  much  against  these  two  bills.  We 
have  one  general  now  in  charge  of  the 
Inunigration  Service.  General  Swing 
came  through  my  district,  which  ex- 
tends about  150  miles  along  the  border 
and  proceded  to  insult  many  good,  up- 
standing patriotic  American  citizens  who 
have  been  in  the  immigration  service  all 
of  their  lives.  I  suppose  there  are  chisel- 
ers  in  every  walk  of  life,  but  he  treated 
these  men  who  have  worked  all  their  lives 
in  the  Immigration  Service  as  if  they 
were  condemned  criminals  in  the  guard- 
house Instead  of  dedicated  Americans  do- 
ing a  good  Job.  Apparently  General 
Swing  thinics  he  is  still  in  the  Army  and 
can  treat  everyone  under  him  in  the 
overbearing,  insolent  manner  that  he 
treated  our  northern  New  York  citizens 
in  the  Service. 

I  have  known  some  of  these  men  all  of 
my  life.  They  are  just  as  good  patriotic 
citizens  as  General  Swing  or  anybody 
else.  They  are  respected  and  looked  up 
to  in  their  communities  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  stand  for  him  coming  up  there 
»nd  treating  them  in  the  way  he  did. 

I  understand  from  some  of  my  friends 
In  northern  Vermont  that  he  did  the 
same  thing  over  there;  went  out  of  his 
way  to  insult  good  clean  honorable  men. 

These  bills  propose  to  put  two  more 
generals  in  this  service.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  proposed  generals,  but  I  do  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  have  one  general 
too  many  now  and  that  is  General  Swing. 
so  I  hope  these  bills  are  defeated. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MlTCALFl. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  very  long,  because  my 
views  on  this  bill  are  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  today.  I  also  inserted 
the  views  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  LMr.  Mollohan]  on 
this  subject. 

I  have  continuously  objected  to  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  on  the 
Private  Calendar.  I  am  not  against 
generals.  I  was  thrilled  the  other  day 
when  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Forrester  1  mentioned  with  praise  Gen- 
eral Hodges,  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  First  Army.  I  marched  with  the 
First  Army,  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

I  favored  General  Marshall  when  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State.  I  favor 
this  kind  of  legislation  when  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  generals  or  the  overriding 
public  need  make  it  imperative  that  we 
select  generals  for  the  job. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  these  generals 
are  needed  in  this  job.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  their  qualifications  are  such 
that  they  are  superior  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  office,  to 
anyone  else  in  civilian  life. 


The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hallxck]  suggested  that  President 
Eisenhower  wanted  these  men.  I  want 
to  quote  President  Eisenhower: 

It  la  my  conviction  that  tta«  necessary  and 
wise  subordlniitlon  of  tbe  military  to  tbe 
civil  power  will  be  best  sustained  ani  our 
people  win  have  great  confidence  that  It 
la  so  sustained  when  lifelong  professional 
soldiers  In  the  absence  of  some  obvious  over- 
riding reasons  abstain  from  high  political 
office. 

President  Elsenhower  also  said: 

In  the  American  scene  I  see  no  dearth  of 
men  fitted  by  training,  talent  and  Integrity, 
for  national  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  to  do  this  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  for  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  administration  to  send  down 
legislation  to  create  civil-service  security 
for  people  so  that  career  employees  may 
rise  to  administer  these  jobs  instead  of 
sending  legislation  down  or  asking  for 
legislation  to  give  to  generals  special 
treatment. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  WiER.J 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  op- 
position to  th:s  legislation  including  both 
bills  that  we  have  before  us  today  relates 
to  some  degree  at  least  my  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  the  UMT  bill  which,  as  most 
Members  know.  I  fought  most  bitterly  on 
this  floor.  I  chink  there  are  limits  as  to 
how  far  we  ought  to  go  in  permitting 
admirals  or  generals  to  take  over  civilian 
positions  In  the  Government.  That  is 
of  my  fears  and  reluctance  when  turn- 
ing civilian  authority  over  to  the  military. 
It  is  for  that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  these 
two  bills. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  VanikJ. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  two  bills  which  are  be- 
fore us  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  B.  Howard  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Frank  G.  Partridge  to  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
of  course  regiettable  that  the  appomt- 
ment  of  these  two  distinguished  gentle- 
men should  be  made  the  subject  of  con- 
gressional concern,  but  there  is  a  very 
important  principle  involved  since  their 
appointment  is  in  effect  an  exemption 
from  the  established  law  relating  to  the 
appointment  cf  retired  military  person- 
nel to  civil  positions. 

To  legalize  the  appointment  of  these 
two  gentlemen  is  to  open  the  front  doors 
of  our  civil  service  and  particularly  to 
high  office  to  an  administration  by  a  mili- 
tary Junta.  The  concepts  of  retirement 
would  be  completely  defeated  if  retired 
military  officers  can  continue  to  spend 
their  retirement  days  in  public  service. 
After  all.  if  they  have  useful  years  of 
service,  the  mihtary  organization  itself 
should  have  first  call  on  these  services 
rather  than  the  civilian  Government. 
Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  which 
is  already  headed  by  General  Swing,  the 
inability  of  the  general  to  find  suitable 
civilian  personnel  to  fill  the  high  offices 
of  Assistant  Commissioners  of  Immigra- 
tion appears  a  little  like  cronyism  at  its 
very  worst.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
qualifications  of  these  distinguished  gen- 


tlemen are  of  such  unique  and  extraordi- 
nary nature  that  only  they  can  fill  these 
Jobs  which  have  been  previously  filled  by 
civilians  with  apparent  satisfaction  and 
which  have  already  been  vacant  for  1  >  3 
years  without  any  adverse  affect  to  the 
service.  It  is  also  significant  that  these 
vacancies  were  in  fact  filled  by  the  same 
generals  in  question  in  blatant  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  law  while 
they  were  retained  as  consultants  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

The  appointment  of  retired  military 
officials  to  high  offices  In  the  civilian  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  would 
have  the  effect  of  discouraging  qualified 
civilian  officers  from  remaining  with 
Government  service.  If  these  devoted 
servants  of  the  Government  must  serve 
throughout  the  years  only  to  have  the  top 
positions  filled  by  others,  the  effect  on 
morale  in  the  Civil  Service  would  be  de- 
pressing. The  Immigration  Service 
cannot  afford  to  become  a  sanctuary  for 
retired  generals  with  special  dispensa- 
tions granted  by  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  solemn  obligation  of 
this  Congress  through  its  established 
committees  to  further  inquire  and  in- 
vestigate the  obvious  futility  of  General 
Swings  effort  to  obtain  adequate  civilian 
personnel  to  fill  these  important  posts. 
It  is  indeed  strange  that  a  general  tn 
charge  of  a  civil  function  of  Government 
is  unable  to  find  anyone  else  but  an- 
other general  to  fill  an  important  office 
of  confidence  and  tnist.  If  the  generals 
have  confidence  m  only  themselves,  can 
we  safely  repose  in  them  the  responsibil- 
ity of  executing  broad  civilian  functions 
of  Government. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ReussJ.* 

Mr.  REtlSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  passage  of  S.  1271  and  S. 
1272  for  one  very  simple  reason:  It  would 
result  in  too  much  military  thinking  in 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  per- 
mit two  retired  generals  to  serve  as  2 
of  the  5  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
The  present  Commi.«:sioner,  J.  W.  Swing, 
is  also  a  retired  general.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  civilian  branch  of  the  Government 
should  have  such  a  large  number  of  mil- 
itary men  in  key  policymaking  posi- 
tions. The  law  since  1894  has  forbidden 
retired  Army  officers  from  accepting  ci- 
vilian employment  with  the  United 
States  Government.  That  law  is  par- 
ticularly sound  in  relation  to  the  Immi- 
gration Service,  which  involves  the  direct 
relationship  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  thoiisands  of  human  beings. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding 
the  provUlons  of  section  a  of  the  Act  of  July 
31.  1894  (28  Stat.  205),  as  amended  (6  U  S. 
C.  62).  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  Brig. 
Oen.  Edwin  B  Howard.  United  States  Army, 
retired,  may  be  appointed  to  and  accept  and 
hold  a  clvUUn  position  In  the  Department 
of  Justice. 
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Mr.  HAYS  of  Otxio.  Mr.  Gbalnnan.  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Cleiic  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio  moTes  that  th*  Oommli- 
tee  do  now  rise  and  report  tha  bill  hack  to 
the  House  with  the  racomoMndatlon  that 
the  enacting  eteuae  be  stiluken  out. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  SiEMiicsial  was  addressing  the 
House  a  few  minutes  ago  he  attributed 
apparently  to  me.  since  he  was  answer- 
ing my  remarks,  some  allegations  or  ob- 
servations of  which  I  am  not  guilty.  I 
merely  want  to  make  the  record  plain. 

I  never  called  General  Swing  but  on 
one  occasion,  and  that  is  the  time  I  was 
told  by  one  of  his  aides  that  he  was  too 
busy  to  talk  to  Congressmen.  I  made 
pretty  plain  to  his  assistant  what  I 
thought  about  that,  and  eventually  the 
general  came  on  the  phone.  I  had  no 
chip  on  my  shoulder.  I  did  not  get 
nasty  with  him.  but  I  told  him  of  a  situ- 
ation that  existed  in  regard  to  an  alien 
who  had  married  an  American  citizen 
and  who  was  under  a  deportation  order 
but  who  wanted  to  leave  of  his  own  voli- 
tion, who  wanted  to  leave  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  return  legally.  The  Commis- 
sioner said  that  it  did  not  make  any  dif- 
ference, that  he  was  going  to  deport  him 
anyway  at  Oorermnent  expense. 

After  some  discussion  I  persuaded  him 
to  allow  the  man  to  leave  on  his  own 
power,  at  his  own  expense,  which  he  did. 
The  man  went  to  a  British  posression 
and  remained  there  until  his  papers  were 
in  order,  and  returned  legally.  The 
Commissioner's  office  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  British  possession,  which  in 
this  case  was  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas, 
would  not  admit  the  alien,  but  I  Udd  him 
that  they  had  already  given  him  a  visa, 
so  that  if  he  would  Just  take  care  of  the 
immigration  on  this  end  the  British 
would  perhaps  take  care  of  their  own. 

I  never  served  under  General  Swing. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  em- 
pire building  in  Japan  after  World  War 
n.  or  ansrthing  else,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  Members  on  this  floor  right  now  who 
have  told  me  that  thoir  experiences  with 
him  have  been  very  unhappy  and  that  he 
has  been  most  arrogant.  That  is  what 
I  ba^.e  my  objections  to  him  on. 

So  far  as  the  Mexican  immigration 
problem  is  concerned,  the  Members  of 
this  House  know  that  I  have  never  voted 
for  any  wetback  bills,  and  I  hope  that 
he  can  dry  up  all  the  illegal  Mexican 
immigrants  right  down  to  the  last  one. 
If  he  can  do  that.  I  am  the  kind  of  per- 
son that  will  be  the  first  one  to  come 
down  here  and  say  more  power  to  him. 
he  has  done  a  good  Job.  But  I  do  not 
know  anythii^  about  what  he  has  done 
except  from  statistics  they  have  sent  up 
here  saying  that  these  two  men  have 
done  it.  Yet  we  have  testimony  here  on 
the  fioor  that  they  have  not  even  been  in 
office  for  a  number  of  months.  So  I  do 
not  know  who  has  done  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  CXiio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand from  the  gentleman  ttiat  after 
his  conversation  with  General  Swing  the 


matter  in  which  he  was  Interested,  and 
I  appreciate  that  interest  and  I  think  it 
was  proper,  was  satisfactorily  worked 
out? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  OUo.  The  matter  was 
iatisfactorily  worked  oat  after  great  in- 
sistence on  my  part  and  many  other 
telephone  calls  to  many  of  his  subordi- 
nates down  there. 

Mr.  HALL£CK.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it 
was  worked  out.  I  think  many  times  we 
in  the  C<mgress  need  to  be  insistent  about 
things,  although  sometimes  I  think  pos- 
sibly some  of  these  affairs  we  are  asked 
to  enter  into  we  might  as  well  leave  to 
the  administrative  branch. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  In  this  particular 
affair  I  saved  the  Government  the  price 
of  this  man's  fare  to  Greece. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  appreciate  that,  and 
commend  the  gentleman  for  saying  here 
on  the  floor  that  it  was  satisfactorily 
worked  out. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  tbe  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HatsI. 

The  motion  was  rejected- 
Mr.  THORNBERRY.    Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
this  discussion  today  which  I  do  not 
believe  has  been  covered.  We  are  here 
contemplating  voting  on  two  bills  to 
make  special  exceptions  for  two  retired 
officers.  As  many  of  us  know,  we  have 
certain  statutes  on  the  books  which  cover 
the  status  of  retired  officers  and  their 
employment  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  many  retired 
officers  in  lesser  rank  who  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  dual  compensation  act. 
In  my  own  experience.  I  have  had  called 
to  my  attention  2  or  3  cases  where  men 
of  lesser  rank  who  have  been  retired 
from  the  service  who  were  covered  by 
the  dual  compensation  act  which  pro- 
vides that  they  cannot  draw  more  than 
$3,000  in  combined  compensation,  and 
in  every  instance  where  they  have  been 
employed  in  the  cases  to  which  I  refer, 
it  had  been  found  that  they  had  drawn 
money  contrary  to  these  acts  and  had 
been  called  upon  to  refund  it.  Here  we 
are  saying  that  in  the  case  of  two  men — 
and  I  want  to  say  that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned — ^I  am  sure  they  are  two  fine 
gentlemen — they  must  be  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  much  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  in  tnring  to  pass  these 
biUs  for  them.  I  am  not  aiming  my 
remarks  at  either  of  these  gentlemen  or 
at  General  Swing,  but  what  I  am  talking 
about  is  the  continued  practice  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  when  we 
think  we  are  interested  in  special  cases, 
to  pass  special  legislation.  But  we  are 
never  concerned  about  the  rank  and  file 
of  people  who  are  adversely  affected  by 
the  general  laws  which  affect  them. 
What  we  ought  to  be  doing  and  what  this 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
ought  to  have  been  doing  is  to  go  into 
this  question  of  dual  compensation  to 
see  how  it  can  affect  the  men  of  differ- 
ent ranks  instead  of  Just  passing  these 
two  special  bills. 

Mr.  VINSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THORNBERRY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  some  weeks 
ago  the  subcommittee  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
KnoAT]  is  the  chairman  was  instructed 
to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  dual 
cfxnpensatton  law  to  see  whether  or  not 
we  in  the  future  will  deal  with  It  in  a 
general  way  or  whether  we  win  have  to 
deal  with  it  along  tbe  lines  of  this  bUl. 
That  whole  matter  is  now  being  looked 
into  by  tbe  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 

KlLDATl. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlonan  from  Georgia  for 
giving  me  this  information.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Member  of  the  House  for 
whom  I  have  greater  admiration  and 
respect  for  than  my  colleague  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Kildat].  I  have  discussed 
this  question  with  him  many  times,  but 
the  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  was 
raised  just  a  few  weeks  ago  for  the  first 
time  and  only  now  a  study  is  being  made 
of  it.  But,  last  year  when  this  great 
concern  arose  over  these  two  Generals 
who  are  retired,  that  is  when  the  matter 
shotild  have  been  studied.  There  are  a 
great  many  aspects  of  this  bill  that  have 
to  be  looked  at. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.    T  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  think  the  genUemsui 
is  a  little  bit  confused  about  two  different 
laws — the  dual  compensation  act  and  the 
dual  employment  act. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.    No.  sir. 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration last  year  railed  the  pay  from 
$3,000  to  $10.000. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  I  think  that  is 
in  the  case  of  people  who  are  disabled 
in  the  line  of  service. 

Mr.  SHORT.    No. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  The  gentleman 
says  I  am  confused,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  am  confused.  I  know  the  law  would 
apply  to  these  generals.  And  I  think 
that  there  is  another  act  which  applies 
to  these  other  retired  people — ^I  agree  to 
that  But  the  trouble  is  that  you  do  not 
explain  that  to  the  man  who  writes  to 
me  and  sasrs  that  he  has  been  employed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  has  recognized  that  he  has  been 
retired,  and  after  he  has  been  employed, 
it  is  found  that  he  is  employed  contrary 
to  law  and  he  has  to  lose  his  Job  and 
pay  back  the  money  and  be  forever 
barred  from  Government  employment. 
You  try  to  explain  that  to  him.  and  say. 
"No.  we  are  not  talking  about  this  special 
act  that  we  passed  for  these  two  generals, 
but  we  are  talking  about  the  law  that 
affects  you,  and  that  is  a  general  act." 
Perhaps,  you  can  make  a  satisfactory 
distinction,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  do  so. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  should 
be  no  specitH  laws  passed  for  special 
cases,  and  that  we  should  approach  these 
cases  wiUi  a  law  which  apidies  generally 
to  aU  cases,  which  api^ies  to  everybody 
alike.   Tliat  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mrs.  GREEN  <rf  Oregon.  Knee  there 
is  a  auboommittee  studying  the  dual 
compensation,  and  since  this  has  been 
f^fn^ging  gre  tar  about  2  years,  would 
not  the  gentleman  feel  that  this  matter 
concerning  Generals  Howard  and  Par- 
tridge could  wait  imtil  we  find  out  the 
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conclusions  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services? 

Mr.  THORNBERRT.  That  would  be 
ft  way,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Immigration 
and  Natxiralization  Senrice  enforcing  the 
law.  I  live  220  miles  from  the  border. 
My  district  is  not  affected  by  any  en- 
forcement program.  I  hesitated  to  speak 
on  this  for  fear  someone  might  think 
that  I  was  being  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  immigration  laws  affect  the 
border  of  my  State,  but  I  believe  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  I  am  in  favor 
of  its  fair  enforcement  against  all  viola- 
tions in  favor  of  a  fair  application  of 
the  law  to  all  people  who  are  affected 
rather  than  making  special  exceptions  as 
these  bills  seek  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  only  take  the  floor 
because  the  2  minutes  the  gentleman 
granted  me  was  not  long  enough  for  me 
to  get  over  some  of  the  points  that  I 
wanted  to  get  over. 

On  page  2  of  the  report  I  And  this: 

The  tMtlmony  also  revealed  that  the  pres- 
ent Commissioner  ot  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization examined  the  files  of  the  senior 
clvU-senrlce  employees  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  In  an  effort  to 
And  a  clvll-servlce  employee  who  might  be 
qualified  to  occupy  the  i>oeltlon  of  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturall- 
■ation. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  the  Commis- 
sioner searched  the  civil-service  files  and 
he  could  not  find  any  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  in  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  who  have  served 
year  after  year,  who  was  capable  of 
filling  the  Job. 

Then  he  goes  on  and  says: 

The  Commissioner  stated  In  his  testimony 
that  he  could  not  find  any  clvll-servlce  em- 
ployees who  were  qualified  for  the  position 
nor  has  he  received  any  application,  verbally 
or  otherwise,  from  any  present  clvll-servlce 
employee  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
sation Service  who  Is  desirous  of  being  con- 
sidered for  the  position. 

Of  coiu-se  he  has  not  received  any 
application  from  them,  because  if  they 
accept  a  position  in  schedule  C  they  lose 
all  their  rights  of  retirement.  No  civil- 
service  employee  is  going  to  take  a  po- 
litical position  for  a  few  months,  or  per- 
haps a  year  or  so,  and  then  lose  this  job, 
his  tenure,  and  his  rights  of  retirement. 
That  is  true. 

Further  it  says  here: 

The  position  to  which  General  Howard 
would  be  appointed,  upon  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  is  a  schedule  C  position 
and  according  to  the  testimony,  any  civil- 
•ervlce  employee  who  accepts  the  position 
of  Assistant  Commissioner  would  lose  his 
clvll-servlce  status. 

Here  is  some  other  additional  material 
in  the  report  that  deserves  consideration: 

The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalisation  also  testified  that  there  is 
now  an  Acting  Assistant  Commissioner  who 
is  a  clvll-servlce  employee  but  that  he  has 
not  requested  appointment  aa  Aaalstant 
Commiaaloner. 

Of  course  be  would  lose  his  civil- 
service  status. 


Then  he  'says  further: 

Testimony  further  revealed  that  this  civtl- 
servlce  employee  may  later  b«  qualified  for 
the  position. 

I  suppose  after  he  is  relieved  of  his 
duties  for  a  yetu*  or  so.  and  General  How- 
ard is  put  into  the  position,  then  this 
career  man  who  has  spent  15  or  20  years 
in  the  Immigration  Service  will  be  quali- 
fied to  take  the  Job  as  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, and  that  he  will  then  be  appointed 
on  a  basis  where  he  will  not  lose  his 
civil-service  retirement  compensation 
rights. 

This  comes  down  to  the  basic  problem. 
Are  you  going  to  keep  on  passing  special 
legislation  for  these  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, who  retire  at  $8,000  or  $9,000  a 
year,  are  you  going  to  pass  special  leg- 
islation for  Individuals,  giving  them, 
after  they  have  served  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  willingly  and  have 
accumulated  a  retirement  privilege 
which  is  more  than  could  be  acquired  by 
a  civil-service  status  employee — give 
them  some  special  legislation  to  put 
them  in  a  job  and  let  them  take  a  higher 
salary  of  $11,610  in  place  of  their  re- 
tirement rates  of  $8,705?  Then  when 
they  have  finished  that  year  and  a  half 
of  work  for  the  Government  they  can  go 
back  and  get  their  retirement  without 
any  penalty  at  all. 

In  the  meantime  you  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  civilians  quali- 
fied in  the  Immigration  Service  to  take 
these  positions.  I  cannot  go  along  with 
that  type  of  thinking;  it  is  just  a  little 
too  thick  for  me. 

This  looks  to  me  like  special  class  leg- 
islation for  two  friends  of  General  Swing. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  about  these  gen- 
erals: I  do  not  know  them  personally, 
but  special  class  legislation  for  a  couple 
of  generals  to  hold  jobs  because  Gen- 
eral Swing  wants  them  looks  like  special 
legislation  to  me. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  As  a  point 
of  further  information,  I  am  told  that 
back  in  1950  and  1951  when  they  had 
the  money,  the  border  patrol  did  a  very 
excellent  job  as  far  as  the  wetback  sit- 
uation was  concerned  and  that  they  de- 
ported 30,000  in  30  days:  and  the  pres- 
ent Acting  Commissioner  took  a  hand  in 
that. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  true.  I 
happen  to  know  that  because  of  the  fact 
the  Los  Angeles  area  for  a  great  many 
years  had  trouble  with  these  illegal  Mex- 
ican entrants.  My  purpose  has  always 
been  to  keep  them  out.  The  feeling  of 
the  Mexican  American  citizens  in  my 
district  is  to  keep  them  out,  imless  they 
enter  legally. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  I  can- 
not understand  the  statement  that  the 
only  two  people  qualified  are  these  gen- 
erals. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chahroan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. .  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 


additional  minute  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  take  it  that  no  one 
here  would  be  opposed  to  this  legislation 
that  is  proposed  because  they  think  the 
immigration  laws  are  too  strictly  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     No. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Because  we  do  want 
them  enforced. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  right,  and 
we  need  good  men  to  enforce  them. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  in  that,  but  I  say  ba5ed  on 
past  experience  that  if  we  grant  suf- 
ficient appropriations  to  the  Border 
Patrol  they  can  do  the  Job  we  expect  of 
them. 

The  gentleman  knows  of  my  friendship 
for  him  and  my  appreciation  of  him. 
Actually  it  seems  to  me  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  contending  about  is  the 
retirement  system,  because  certainly  the 
gentleman  would  agree  that  these  people 
have  retired  under  laws  that  have  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Their  services  would  be  valu- 
able in  a  certain  field  and  they  could  be 
brought  into  tlie  civilian  service  at 
slightly  less  expense  than  the  retirement 
pay  would  be.  In  a  way  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  foolish  to  say  to  them:  "We 
are  not  going  to  avail  ourselves  of  your 
services." 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  No.  The  Congress 
has  passed  legislation  that  prohibits  an 
individual  from  drawing  two  pay  checks 
from  the  Government.  Now  these  gen- 
tlemen want  to  have  their  retirement 
rights  suspended  temporarily  so  they  can 
accept  this  employment  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  then  when  it  is  terminated  get 
their  retirement  pensions  restored. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  further  obser- 
vation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  given  an  additional  half  minute 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
less I  can  have  2  additional  minutes  in 
which  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  I  would 
rather  not  take  the  half  minute 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  bill  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point  and 
open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

<The  balance  of  the  bill  reads  as 
follows : ) 

Sac.  a.  Brigadier  General  Howard**  ap- 
pointment to,  and  acceptance  and  holding 
of.  a  clvUlan  position  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  in  no  way  affect  any  statust 
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office,  rank,  or  grade  he  may  occupy  or  hold 
as  a  retired  officer  In  the  Dnlted  States  Army, 
or  any  emolument,  perquisite,  right,  privi- 
lege, or  benefit  Incident  to  or  arising  out  of 
any  such  status,  office,  rank,  or  grade:  Pro- 
vided, hotoever.  That  during  his  incumbency 
in  a  civilian  position  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  he  shaU  receive  the  compensation 
appertaining  to  such  position  in  lieu  of  the 
retired  pay  to  which  he  Is  entitled  as  a  re- 
tired officer  of  the  Army:  Provided  lurther. 
That  upon  the  termination  of  such  civUlah 
employment  the  payment  of  hla  retired  pay 
shall  be  resiuned. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  SincnfSKil. 

Mr.  6IEMINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
fill  m:  First,  as  I  said.  I  rose  originally 
to  state  that  I  was  prejudiced  toward 
General  Swing.  Perhaps  because  his 
wife  is  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Peyton 
March  who  was  Chief  of  Staff  under 
General  Pershing  in  World  War  I.  Gen- 
eral Swing  has  inherited,  via  the  March 
connection,  a  knowledge  from  "Black 
Jack "  Pershing  about  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, its  ins  and  outs,  and  how  to  track 
down  and  stop  those  who  would  use  the 
border  to  live  beyond  the  law. 

Point  No.  2:  Maybe  in  5  more  years 
we  will  have  more  civilians  qualified  for 
such  jobs.  We  appear  to  face  in  public 
affairs  what  might  be  called  military 
attitudes.  But  remember,  these  top  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  subjected 
in  the  last  15  years  to  the  most  brilliant 
lecturers  of  the  free  world,  in  and  out 
of  the  War  Colleges  here  and  abroad,  and 
have  absorbed  by  that  fact  and  sopped 
up  more  than  we,  if  you  please,  on  the 
battlelines  in  World  War  II  were  ex- 
posed to.  We  were  pick  and  shovel 
men.  by  contrast.  We  are  catching  up. 
We  should  avail  ourselves  of  their  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  services.  Civilian 
takeover  will  come,  as  it  should,  the 
longer  that  peace  prevails  and  war  re- 
cedes. There  is  a  general  in  the  White 
House. 

Think  of  the  experience  of  Norway  in 
World  War  II:  What  could  have  been 
worse  tc^  those  people  than  to  have  that 
great  influx  of  orphaned  German  young- 
sters, reared  by  kindly  Norwegians,  turn 
out  to  be  HiUer's  fifth  column?  What 
would  the  people  of  Norway  not  have 
given  to  have  had  some  alert  visionaries 
who  knew  what  the  situation  might  be 
and  have  kept  this  fifth  column  neu- 
tralized? 

Where  but  across  the  Mexican  border 
do  we  find  an  easier  place  for  mass 
amounts  of  subversives  to  get  into  this 
country?  We  can  pretty  well  control 
them  via  air  and  water,  via  ships  and 
plane.  The  Mexican  border  poses  a 
problem.  This  bill  should  put  us  on  the 
road  to  Its  settlement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
my  record  with  respect  to  voting  on  this 
kind  of  legislation  is  clear.  I  opposed 
the  special  legislation  that  was  enacted 
to  permit  General  Marshall  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  State.  I  have  never  re- 
gretted that  vote. 

I  have  no  acquaintance  with  General 
Swing  or  General  Howard  or  General 
Partridge,  therefore  I  have  no  personal 
feeling  toward  any  of  these  gentlemen. 
I  am  opF>osed  to  this  sort  of  legislation  as 
a  matter  of  principle  and  I  want  the 
Record  to  so  show  if  there  is  not  a  record 
vote  on  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Hays]. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Just  want  to  register  my  objection  to 
the  philosophy  that  was  advanced  on  the 
fioor  that  you  can  inherit  through  your 
in-laws. 

Second.  I  know  so  often  today  we  are 
told  that  the  President  wants  something 
or  the  President  does  not  want  some- 
thing. I  might  prejudice  my  own  case 
here  since  I  am  against  this,  but  I  Just 
got  word  that  the  White  House  has  or- 
dered that  the  planes  will  not  leave  for 
Guantanamo  until  these  two  generals 
are  voted  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McCor- 
MACK)  having  assumed  the^^  Chair.  Mr. 
Mack  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (8.  1271)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment in  a  civilian  position  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  Brig.  Gen.  Ed- 
win B.  Howard,  United  States  Army,  re- 
tired, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  422,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentlewoman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  qualifies.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  OsBEW  of  Oregon  moves  to  recommit 
the  bUl.  8.  1271,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hats  of 
Ohio)  there  were — ayes  31,  noes  99. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
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point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  80,  nars  311.  not  voting  42. 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.211 
YEAS— 80 


Addonlzio 

HuU 

PoweU 

Bell 

Ikard 

Prouty 

Blatnlk 

Jennings 

Qulgley 

Boiling 

Johnson.  W\m. 

Bees.  Kans. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Keiley,  Pa. 

Beuas 

Burleson 

Kelly.  N.  Y. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

CeUer 

KUbum 

Roberto 

Chudoff 

Kilgore 

Rodlno 

Churda 

King,  calif. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Clark 

Knutson 

Roosevelt 

Denton 

liSsinskl 

Rutherford 

Dtea 

McDoweU 

Sadlak 

DlngeU 

Macdonald 

Scrlvner 

DoUinger 

Machrowics 

Siak 

Dowdy 

MarihaU 

Staggers 

Engle 

Metcalf 

Taber 

FasceU 

MOES 

Thompson.  N.  J. 

Flynt 

Moulder 

Thomberry 

Green.  Oreg. 

Muitcr 

UdaU 

Grlfflths 

O'Hara.  Minn. 

Vanik 

Gross 

OKcnski 

Wier 

Hale 

Passman 

Williams.  Miss. 

Hays,  Ohio 

WUllama,  N.  J. 

Hayworth 

PeUy 

Wright 

Heselton 

Pfost 

Yates 

Hollfleld 

Poage 

Zablocki 

Holtzman 

Polk 
NAYS— 311 

Abbltt 

Camahan 

Fulton 

Abemethy 

Carrlgg 

Gary 

Adair 

Chase 

Gathlngs 

Albert 

Gavin 

Alexander 

Chelf 

George 

Alger 

Chenoweth 

Allen,  CaUf . 

Chlpei  field 

Gray 

Allen,  m. 

ChrLstopher 

Green.  Pa. 

Andersen, 

Clevcnger 

Gregory 

H.Carl 

Cole 

Gubeer 

Andresen. 

Colmer 

Hagen 

August  H. 

Oooley 

Haley 

Andrews 

Coon 

BaUedc 

Anfuso 

Cooper 

Hand 

Arends 

Corbett 

Harden 

Ashley 

Cramer 

Hardy 

Af>t\Taan 

Crete  Ua 

Harris 

Aspinall 

crum  packer 

Harrison.  Va. 

Auchincloss 

Cunningham 

Harvey 

Avery 

Cxirtts,  Mass. 

Hays.  Ark. 

Ayres 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Healey 

Baker 

Dague 

Hubert 

Baldwin 

Davis,  Ga. 

Henderaon 

Barden 

Davis,  Wis. 

Herlong 

Barrett 

Dawson,  m. 

Hess 

Bass.N.H. 

Dawson,  Utah 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Deane 

HIU 

Bates     , 

Delaney 

HUllnga 

Beamer 

Dempaey 

Hlnshaw 

Becker 

Derounian 

Hoeven 

Belcher 

Devereux 

Hoffman,  Midi. 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Dixon 

Holland 

Bennett,  Mich.  Dodd 

Holmes 

BenUey 

DoUlver 

Horan 

Berry 

Dondero 

Hosmer 

Betts 

Donohue 

Huddleston 

Blltch 

Donovan 

Hyde 

Boland 

Dom,  N.  Y. 

Jacks<« 

Bolton. 

Dom.  S.  C. 

James 

Prances  P. 

Doyle 

Jarman 

Bolton, 

Durham 

Jenkins 

Oliver  P. 

Edmondson 

Jensen 

Bonner 

Elliott 

Johansen 

Bosch 

Ellsworth 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Bow 

Evlns 

Jonas 

Bowler 

Felghan 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Boyle 

Fenton 

Jones.  Mo. 

Bray 

Femandes 

Jones.  N.  C. 

Brooks,  La. 

Pino 

Judd 

Brown,  Oa. 

Fisher 

Karstea 

Brown.  Ohio 

FJare 

Kean 

Brownaoa 

Flood 

Kearney 

Broyhlll 

-  Fogarty 

Keams 

Budge 

Forand 

Keating 

Bumside 

Ford 

Kee 

Bush 

Forrester 

Keogh 

Byrd 

Kllday 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Fraaier 

King.  Pa. 

Binnes.  WU. 

nellnghttjMii 

Klrwan 

Canyle 

Friedei 

Kluczynskl 

ROOA 
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March  21 


y^iwf 

CBrtea.  N.  T. 

Smith.  Mlsa. 

KnMcer 

O'Hara.XU. 

Smith.  Va. 

Laird 

OTIelU 

Bprlnfer 

t-^»y|yiii» 

Oamos 

Btecd 

Lane 

fftcirtag 

Buiuvaa 

Patt«tK>n 

Tails 

Perklna 

Tsacue.Cam. 

PbUUn 

TMcus.  Tex. 

LaCbBpt* 

PtllUta 

Thomas 

LlpMXUBb 

Pog 

Thompson, 

haag 

Prestoo 

Mich. 

Lorn 

Prtca 

Thompson.  Tex. 

McCarthy 

Priest 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

McConnell 

Rabaut 

Tollefson 

McCormack 

Radwan 

Trlmbls 

Mcculloch 

Rains 

Tuck 

McDonoush 

Ray 

Tumulty 

McGregor 

Reece,  Tenn. 

mt- 

Mclntlre 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

•Van  Pelt 

McMillan 

Van  T'AHdt 

McVey 

Rlehlman 

Velde 

Mark.  lU. 

Riley 

Vinson 

Mack.  Wadx. 

Robeson.  Va. 

Vorys 

Madden 

Robslon.  Ky. 

Vursell 

Walnwrlcht 

Mahon 

Rc«en.Pla. 

Watts 

MaUllard 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Weaver 

Martin 

Rooney 

WestUnd 

Biattheva 

St.  Oeorga 

Wharton 

MMMler 

Saylor 

Whltten 

Merrow 

Schenck 

Wlckersbam 

Miller.  M«l. 

Scherer 

Wldnall 

Miller.  Nebr. 

Schwengel 

WlKKlesvorth 

Miller.  N.  T. 

Scott 

WUllamn.  R.T. 

Mllla 

Scudd«r 

WUlls 

Minahall 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Morano 

Selden 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Morrlaon 

Sheehan 

Wlnstead 

Mununa 

Short 

Withrow 

Murray,  ni. 

Shu/ord 

Wolcott 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Slemlnskl 

WolTerton 

Matcher 

Sikes 

Young 

Nicholson 

Slier 

Younger 

NorbUd 

Simpson.  HI. 

Zelenko 

Norrell 

Simpson.  Pa. 

O-Brton.ni. 

Smith.  Kaxis. 

Ncyr  vuTXNo — 42 

Bailey 

Pallon 

Mollohan 

Baumhart 

Gamble 

Morgan 

BogBB 

Garmatx 

Nelson 

Boykln 

Gentry 

PhlUlpa 

Buckley 

Gordon 

Pllcher 

Burdlck 

Gtant 

Reed.  N.  T. 

Canfleld 

Gwlnn 

Rivers 

Cannon 

Harrison.  Ifebr 

.  SheUey 

Cederberg 

Hoffman.  HI. 

Sheppard 

Coudert 

Holt 

Smith.  Wis. 

Davidson 

Rope 

Spence 

Klein 

Taylor 

EMcss 

Mason 

Thompson,  La. 

Kbcrhartar 

Miller,  Oilir. 

Walter 

80  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Bnllcy  with  Mr.  Baumhart. 

Mr.  MoOohan  vtth  Ur.  Hope. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Cbudert. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gamble. 

Mr.  Boykln  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Wlaconsln. 

Mr.  Rlrera  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Cannon  with  Mr.  Canfleld. 

Mr.  Ottrmatz  with  Mr.  Maaon. 

Mr.  Palloo  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Gordon  with  Mr  Harrison  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Davidson  with  Mr.  Gwlnn. 

Mr.  Klein  with  Mr.  Holt. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Sbclley  with  Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  nilnoto. 

Mr.  Boekley  with  Mr.  Burdlck. 

Mr.  TTiompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Tay- 
lor. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  DAW- 
SON   of    Utah,    and    Mr.    NORBLAD 

changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  abore  recorded. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
(juestion  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taJcen ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  WauAMs  of 


Missiasippi)  there  were — ayes  185.  noes 
35. 

80  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAJ.  GEN.  FRANK  H.  PARTRIDGE 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1272)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment in  a  civilian  position  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  MaJ.  Oen. 
Prank  H.  Partridge.  United  SUtes  Army, 
retired,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  8.  1272,  with  Mr.  Di- 
LANnr  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  imderstands  this  is  a  similar 
bill  to  the  one  we  have  Just  passed. 
There  is  nothing  new  set  forth  in  the 
bill  that  has  not  been  debated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  previous  bill.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  HorrMAii  1. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  m- 
dude  an  article. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miciiigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
cxru,  nBwn — — cdiip-cls—   criLtawa 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  was  recently  a  meeting 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  of  a  group  of 
worthy  citizens  intent  on  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  would,  they  claimed, 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  the  members 
of  certain  groups  of  citizens.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  these  champions  of  con- 
stitutional rights  apparently  have  for- 
gotten the  individual  who.  regardless  of 
color,  race,  creed,  or  state  of  origin.  Is 
denied  the  right  to  work  for  a  livelihood 
unless  and  until  be  has  complied  with 
the  demands  of  certain  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

How  any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens 
can  entertain  high  ideals,  be  so  con- 
cerned because,  as  they  at  least  aDcge. 
certain  citizens  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges granted  to  them  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pletely ignore  the  denial  of  similar  rights 
to  others,  it  is  difBcult  to  comprehend. 

Education  is  desirable  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  be  educated  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  has  caused  violent  protest  by 
members  of  certain  orgamzations. 

What  is  puzzling — at  least  to  the  aver- 
age  individual— Is  why  so  little  is  said 
by  these  same  indlvidtials  and  these 
same  groups  when,  regardless  of  race. 


color,  creed,  or  state  of  origin,  loyml. 
patriotic  capable  citizens  are  arbitrarily 
denied  the  right  to  work,  to  earn  a  live- 
hhood.  until  they  have  met  the  de- 
mands —  sometimes  exorbitant  de- 
mands—of certain  individuals  who  pose 
as  labor  leaders  but  who  are  in  truth 
and  effect  arbitrary  dictators  who  all 
too  often  make  their  will  effective 
through  the  use  of  goons  bearing  deadly 
weapons — goons  who  assault  defenseless 
men — yes,  women  and  children — bru- 
tally beat  those  who  resist  their  arbi- 
trary commands. 

nwiwcnuTT — niPucaisTt 

Are  the  Individuals  and  the  groups 
which  are  today  holding  hearings  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  really  concerned  about 
principles,  about  the  civil  rights  of  all 
citizens,  or  are  they  Just  attempting  to 
stir  up  class  strife,  secure  some  special 
benefit  for  themselves  or  their  organi- 
zation? Their  complete  silence  on  the 
denial  to  every  individual  of  the  right  to 
work  leads  one  to  question  their  sincer- 
ity. 

armoT  ro  tmmntx  k*i  nrnxBiMQ  am* 

MXTOKnOM  BI.OrKW> 

Several  years  ago.  In  fact  in  March 
1947.  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments,  of  whk:h  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  chairman,  held  hearings 
and.  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  secured  the  conviction  of  certain 
racketeers  who  were  operating  at  the 
Dock  Street  Market  In  Philadelphia. 

Still  later,  but  prior  to  June  8.  19S3. 
•t  my  request,  while  acting  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments, 
which  later  l>ecame  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, appointed  a  committee  of  three,  of 
which  I  was  also  a  member,  to  act  Joint- 
ly with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
anUracketeering  law.  and  more  partlcu- 
larly,  the  Hobbs  amendment  to  the  law, 
was  being  effectively  enforced. 

The  suggestion  of  a  Joint  committee 
grew  out  of  the  thought  that  It  might  be 
well  to  avoid  any  question  of  a  conflict 
of  Jurtediction  between  the  two  House 
committees.  By  the  appointment  of  the 
two  three-man  committees,  which  acted 
Jointly  and  of  each  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  Jurisdictional  issues  were 
avoided. 

At  my  suggestion,  the  Honorable  Wmr 
Smith  was  made  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee,  he  being  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

PrelUninary  investigations  were  made 
under  the  direcUon  of  Helen  M.  Boyer. 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. The  general  counsel  of  the  staff 
of  that  subcommittee  was  William  Fran- 
cis McKenna,  an  able  attorney  of  un- 
impeachable integrity.  Chief  investiga- 
tor was  I^ter  P.  Condon.  The  staff  was 
ably  assisted  by  Clyde  W.  Smith,  invesU- 
gations  counsel,  Murray  Jackson,  and 
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Frank  V.  Battle.  Beginning  on  June  8. 
1953.  hearings  were  held  in  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

At  these  hearings  sworn  testimony  dis- 
closed that  racketeering  and  extortion 
were  openly  practiced  by  certain  ofiBcers 
and  members  of  the  teamsters  union. 
That  the  teamsters  union  had  permitted 
the  misuse  and  the  embezzlement  of  wel- 
fare funds.  That  James  R.  Hoffa,  busi- 
ness agent  and  president  of  the  local  299 
of  the  teamsters  union.  Detroit.  Mich., 
had.  through  misuse  of  his  authority  and 
power,  obtained  control  for  his  wife  and 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  associates  of  a 
business  enterprise  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  uiUon.  They  profited 
greatly  thereby. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Detroit  to  open 
the  hearings  on  the  8th  of  June,  Hoffa 
appeared  and  one  of  the  first  things  of 
which  he  advised  me  was  that  he  was  a 
Republican  and  had  supported  State 
Republican  candidates  on  occasion  and 
that  he  was  then  supporting  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  who  was  a  contestant 
for  Federal  o£Qce. 

Shortly  after  those  hearings,  which 
ended  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  took 
away  my  authority  to  appoint  special 
committees  and  to  continue  the  hearings, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  expose  rack- 
eteering and  extortion.  Undoubtedly 
this  deprivation  of  authority  was  due  in 
part  to  my  own  attitude  toward  other 
members  of  the  committee.  I  had  taken 
the  position  and  advocated  that,  when 
Congress  adjourned,  committee  investi- 
gations and  hearings  should,  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy,  be  somewhat  cur- 
Uiled. 

Pressure  to  limit  hearings  into  racket- 
eering and  extortion  was  also  brought 
by  individuals  high  in  the  management 
of  the  two  political  parties. 

Later  hearings  in  Detroit  were  con- 
tinued but  finally  concluded  because  of 
the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  failure  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
authorize  a  continuance  of  those  hear- 
ings. It  was  evident  from  the  hearings 
which  had  been  held  that  James  R.  Hoffa 
and  his  associates,  if  not  themselves  per- 
sonally actively  engaged  in  racketeering 
and  extortion,  were  profiting  from  such 
activities  and  that  they  were  permitting 
the  misuse  of  welfare  funds. 

More  recently,  a  committee  of  the 
other  body  has  continued  the  investiga- 
tion into  misuse  of  welfare  funds  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  those  hearings  will 
continue  until  there  is  effective  prosecu- 
tion and  additional  efficient  legislation 
on  the  books. 

Recently,  the  House  has  appropriated 
millions  of  dollars  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  Federal  projects.  Undoubt- 
edly, other  millions  will  be  appropriated 
to  finance  the  construction  of  highways. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  labor  racket- 
eers and  the  extortionists  will  attach 
themselves  to  this  type  of  legislation  and. 
like  bloodsuckers,  will  exact  toll  from 
every  Federal  tax  dollar  spent. 

One  of  the  principal  racketeers  win  be 
Hoffa,  who6«>  activities  have  twice  by 
Look  magazme  been  exposed,  who  has  at 


least  once  been  "written  up"  In  Reader's 
Digest.  That  at  least  some  individuals 
are  aware  of  what  Hoffa  and  a  few.  a  very 
few,  but  extremely  powerful  union  offi- 
cials Intend  to  do  is  evidenced  by  the 
March  3,  1956.  issue  of  Human  Events. 
There  an  article  entitled  "Highway  Rob- 
bery^The  Teamsters  Union:  It'll  Prob- 
ably Be  Worse,"  by  Russell  Turner,  once 
again  calls  attention  to  the  activities  of 
some  of  these  individuals — individuals 
who  levy  a  tax  upon  each  and  every  one 
of  us  who  purchase  a  single  article  of 
merchandise  in  the  open  market.  That 
article  reads: 

HiGHWAT  Robber  T — Thz  Teamstees  XJmoit: 
It  LL  Pbobablt  Be  Worss 
(By  Russell  Turner)  '' 

Any  time  Eomethlng  bad  Is  found  in  the 
organized  labor  movement — mlEinanage- 
ment  of  welfare  funds,  strong-armed  hood- 
lumlsm,  racketeering  In  any  of  Its  many 
manifestations — the  odds  are  that  some  unit 
of  the  movement's  ciurent  Peck's  Bad  Boy 
wlU  be  among  the  prize  exhibits.  And  the 
odds  are  that  the  bad  boy  will  grow  worse 
before  Its  behavior  improves. 

The  bad  boy  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment goes  under  the  mouth-filling  cognomen 
of  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeiu-8,  Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of 
America.  It's  known  as  the  Teamsters 
Union.  It  covers  the  waterfront,  literally  as 
well  as  figuratively. 

With  a  claimed  roll  of  more  than  1.400,000 
dues-paying  members,  making  it  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  labor  union  numerically,  the 
Teamsters  Union  exercises  an  economic  life 
and  death  grip  on  thousands  of  business 
establishments  and  on  millions  of  individ- 
uals. It  has  no  hesitancy  in  exercising  this 
power  to  better  the  business  of  a  friend  or 
strangle  that  of  a  foe,  to  improve  the  lot  of  an 
order-taking  individual,  or  to  force  any  out- 
spoken antiunion  boss  individual  out  of  his 
chosen  profession. 

Never  known  for  namby-pambyism,  the 
Teamsters  Union  has  reached  its  current 
peak  of  power  in  the  last  3  years  under  the 
presidency  of  a  tough,  highly  individualistic 
product  of  \he  Pacific  Northwest's  brawling, 
blustery  street  wars,  61-year-old  Dave  Beck. 

But  if  Dave  Beck  la  tough,  as  he  Is.  and 
for  many  years  ran  his  domain  with  an  iron 
hand,  as  he  did,  he  is  in  the  process  of  being 
shoved  out  of  the  presidency  by  a  squat  42- 
year-old  who  is  Just  as  tough.  Just  as  iron 
handed,  and  even  more  dangerous — more 
dangerous  becaxise  he  is  more  ruthless, 
totally  unconcerned  about  individual  rights 
and  devoid  of  scruples  about  such  things  as 
the  niceties  of  the  law. 

The  giver  of  the  busineaB  In  this  case  is 
James  Riddle  Hoffa,  experienced  in  the  art. 
He  helped  elect  Beck  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  in  1952,  a  feat  requiring  a  giv- 
ing of  the  business  to  the  late  Dan  Tobln, 
then  the  international  president  who  found 
himself  retired,  by  other  than  personal  re- 
quest, to  the  pension-heavy  Job  of  president 
emeritus.  Indications  are  that  Beck  will  be 
put  out  in  the  same  pasture  along  about 
mld-1957. 

Jimmy  Hoffa  got  off  to  an  early  start  in 
the  union-racket  game.  A  Detroit  bakery 
platform  loader  at  17.  he  persuaded  his  fel- 
low bakeryites  to  form  a  new  union  which 
soon  won  a  charter  frc»n  the  then  struggling 
Teamsters  Union.  At  age  19,  the  fist-swing- 
ing youngster  pushed  his  way  into  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Detroit  Joint  Teamsters  Coun- 
cil, embracing  the  3  Detroit  area  locals.  The 
climb  continues.  Today  he  is  the  acknowl- 
edged czar  of  teamsters  and  related  craft 
throughout  the  Midwest,  Is  throwing  his 
considerable  weight  aroimd  In  the  South  and 


the  East,  and  Is  number  two  puslilng  one  in 
the  International  Brotherhood. 

His  methods  are  far  from  soft.  His  per- 
sonal gain,  financially  and  powerwlse,  is 
large.  Truckowners  find  themselves  picketed 
by  imported  goons  if  they  refuse  to  sign 
Teamsters  contracts,  even  though  their  em- 
ployees may  not  want  to  be  members;  they 
discover  that  other  truckers  will  not  trans- 
ship their  cargoes  because  of  the  contro- 
verted "hot  cargo"  clause.  Jukebox  opera- 
tors discover  their  windows  smashed  and 
their  establishments  bombed  If  they  refuse 
to  pay  up  to  $20  a  month  per  employee  for 
"dues"  to  one  of  Hoffa's  unions.  Welfare 
fund  insurance,  with  premiums  of  more  than 
$5  million  a  year,  is  placed  with  a  Uttle- 
known  company  headed  by  a  long-time 
friend  of  Hoffa's,  which  channels  $1  million 
In  3  years  as  conunlssions  and  fees  to  a  Chi- 
cago agency;  the  agency,  set  up  about  the 
time  the  policies  were  placed,  is  owned  and 
operated  by  other  friends  of  Hoffa  who,  by 
coincidence,  are  his  partners  in  a  girls'  camp 
in  Wisconsin  and  an  oU  lease  brokerage  firm 
In  North  Dakota. 

Using  their  nutiden  names.  Mrs.  Hoffa  and 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  top  lieutenants  put 
$4,000  into  a  truck-rental  firm  which  took 
over  the  biisiness  of  a  Teamsters  strike-bound 
firm,  and  in  4  years  took  out  $65,000  in  divi- 
dends and  still  own  the  company — without, 
of  course,  doing  any  work  except  to  tell  a 
clerk  to  send  the  dividend  checks.  The  list 
of  equally  dubious  activities  of  Hoffa  and 
company  could  be  continued  ad  infinitum. 

Nice  work,  if  you  can  get  it.    Hoffa  geU  It. 

But  such  tactics  are  not  confined  to  the 
23  Central  States  comprising  Hoffa-land. 
Find  a  Teamsters  local  anywhere,  and  the 
odds  are  that  you  wiU  find  some  form  of 
strong-arm  racketeering. 

Tradition  means  nothing  to  the  Teamsters, 
even  in  the  field  of  organizing  nonunion 
workers  and  bringing  them  into  the  fold. 
The  accepted  method  of  most  labor  unions 
Is  to  persuade  individual  workers  that  they 
will  be  better  off  economically  if  they  Join 
the  union  aiul  authorize  tt  to  bargain  for 
them. 

Not  the  Teamsters.  Their  method  Is  to 
look  over  the  field  and  choose  a  victim;  then 
they  go  to  the  chosen  employer  and  say. 
"sign  or  else."  The  "or  else"  runs  the  gamut 
of  every  variety  of  gangster  and  economic 
persuasion  yet  devised;  shootings,  bombings, 
beatings,  cutting  off  of  suppUes — all  may  be 
Included. 

Usually  employers  fall  into  line;  occa- 
sionally they  balk,  and  on  extsemely  rare 
occasions  they  win  out  against  the  "or  else" 
gamut. 

An  obdTirate  gentleman  named  Paul  An- 
drews heads  the  B  &  S  Motor  Lines  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  In  November  1954  he  was  visited 
by  representatives  of  Teamsters'  Nashville 
local  327,  who  told  him  he  must  sign  a  new 
contract  covering  his  over-the-road  drivers. 
Bimllar  to  one  then  being  negotiated  with 
other  Tennessee  truck  operators.  Andrews 
demurred;  virtually  all  of  his  work,  he  said, 
was  handled  with  individually  owned  rigs, 
most  of  wem  belonging  to  young  Korean 
war  veterans  who  drove  their  own  trucks 
under  contract  and  had  no  desire  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Teamsters  or  any  other  union. 

On  the  night  of  December  9,  parties  im- 
known  sneaked  Into  B  &  S  terminals  at  Nash- 
ville and  Memphis,  slashed  several  tires,  put 
syrup  and  abrasives  into  several  motors.  The 
estimated  damage  was  $3,500.  Jiist  a  fore- 
warning. 

The  trouble  really  began  In  May,  when  a 
State  court  antlpicketing  injimction  was 
modified  to  permit  peaceful  picket  lines. 
i^ilch  promptly  were  established  around 
each  of  the  three  B  ft  S  terminals — at  Nash- 
ville, Memphis,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Picket 
cars  followed  trucks  and  harassed  them  on 
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lOBtlj  BtretelM*  tn   maay   vaya.     Bolleta 
flew  on  aevtrml  oecMtoni. 

On  JuiM  la.  In  Sevier  Oounty.  Tenn..  » 
buUei  was  fired  from  a  faat-morlnc  car  Into 
the  wlndableld  of  a  B  *  S  truck  bat  hit  the 
Bteertng  wheel  and  was  deflected  to  the  floor. 
Totty  minutes  later  and  onlj  a  few  miles 
away,  another  bullet  punctured  a  rear  tire 
of  another  B  Jl  S  rig. 

In  July,  a  ahotgun  blast  shattered  the 
left  elbow  of  driver  A.  D.  McKlnney,  a  34- 
ysar-oid  Oastonia.  N.  C.  veteran  of  ao  months 
in  Korea.  Shotgun  blasts  were  emptied  at 
the  line's  Nashville  terminal.  Several  rock- 
throwing  inctelents  were  reported.  Alto- 
gether, Andrews  lists  more  than  30  serious 
acts  at  violence  between  June  and  November 
When  the  climax  occurred, 
r  On  the  evening  of  November  21.  M-year- 
cld  James  T.  Bruoe,  a  B  *  8  driver  for  2 
jrears.  was  paying  his  dinner  check  to  the 
cashier  of  a  Nashville  cafe  when  an  unknown 
husky  sidled  up  to  turn.  The  next  thing 
Bruce  knew,  he  was  being  worked  over 
thorcu^y  by  brass  knuckles  sheathed  in 
leather^Ioves.  and  wound  up  in  a  hospital 
with  severe  head  lacerations,  a  broken  Jaw 
and  bruises  covering  most  of  his  body. 

A  Nashville  grand  jury  took  a  dim  view 
o<  the  incident,  returning  a  presentment 
which  named  two  Teanuters  members  and 
an  "unknown  white  man"  as  conspiring  to 
murder  Bruce.  It  said  the  unknown  was  the 
Blngger.  that  the  two  tmlon  men — Perry  H. 
Canaday  and  C.  B.  Richardson — stood  by 
•pparenUy  to  guard  against  Interference. 
*'  By  coincidence.  Canaday  on  November  S 
bad  bean  sentenced  to  6  months  In  Jail  (on 
Kovembcr  21  he  was  free  on  bond  pending 
appeal),  along  with  another  Teamsters 
untnneer.  on  charges  erf  malicio\is  mischief 
In  connection  with  the  window -smashing  of 
two  nonunion  Nashville  barber  shops.  Also 
by  eotncldence.  Nashville  police  had  searched 
the  un license- plated  car  of  W.  A.  Smith, 
assistant  business  ngent  of  the  teamsters 
■aahvlUe  kocal.  They  found  a  heavy  leather 
glove,  as  well  as  dynamite  percussion  caps. 
several  hundred  feet  of  wire  and  a  dynamite- 
detonating  battery.  By  further  coincidence, 
Canaday  Kid  his  colleague  In  the  window - 
smashing  Incident  had  testified  tliat  on  the 
night  they  said  they  had  not  broken  any 
Windows  they  were  in  Smith's  car. 

Msanwhiie,  other  Tenneseee  truckers  had 
•'gaed  contracts  with  the  Teamsters  and  on 
October  21.  1955.  the  union  Invoked  the  hot- 
cru-go  clause  to  compel  other  lines  to  refuse 
to  transship  cargo  to  or  from  B  A  S.  An- 
drews says  this  cost  his  firm  about  20  truck - 
loads  a  week,  dropping  its  gross  revenue 
from  about  $95,000  a  month  to  about  $75,000. 
Andrews  also  says  tiiat  In  May  a  Team- 
sters business  agent  told  him.  "I  am  giving 
you  one  last  chance  to  sign  this  contract 
before  we  set  up  the  picket  line  and  close 
you  up."  He  hasn't  signed  yet;  neither  has 
be  doeed.  but  It  certainly  has  been  made  a 
tough  business. 

Not  many  truckers  beat  a  Teamsters  rap 
of  thst  sort.  One  other  who  did  Is  Desmond 
A.  Barry,  president  of  the  Oalveston  Truck 
Lines  Corp.,  of  Houston,  which  freighU  be- 
tween Houston,  Oalveston.  and  Texas  City 
In  Texas,  and  Oklahoma  City.  Okia.  "Des- 
perate Des."  as  he  came  to  be  known,  not 
only  forced  the  Teamsters  to  retreat  Igno- 
minlously.  but  he  has  pending  in  Federal 
coiirt  a  $75,000  treble-damage  antitrust  suit 
agiilnst  a  group  of  other  truckUnes  which 
refused  to  intercliange  Galveston  freight,  on 
tho  basis  of  a  hot-cargo  clause. 

Barry  s  story,  as  related  in  his  Ftderal 
court  complaint.  Is  that  on  March  7.  1965. 
the  president  of  Oklahoma  City  local  SM  of 
the  Teamsters,  James  B.  Hamilton,  informed 
him  be  would  sign  the  southern  conference 
over-the-road  contract  (Barry's  line  never 
had  bebwged  to  the  conference)  or  the 
union  would  tighten  the  economic  screws. 
Cn  Aprir2.  he  was  given  a  3-day  ultimatum 
by   a  representative  of  Houston  Teamsters 


local  MS.  who  said  the  signed  contract  should 
be  on  Hamilton's  desk  by  April  8 — or  else. 
Barry's  answer  was  that  he  would  not  sign 
unless  and  until  the  union  was  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  bar- 
gaining agent  for  his  drivers:  he  said  he 
had  checked  the  27  drivers,  and  found  that 
only  three  carried  Teamsters  cards,  and  none 
showed  any  Interest  in  being  represented 
by  the  Teamsters. 

About  mld-Aprtl.  says  Barry,  seme  of  the 
lines  with  which  Oalveston  bad  Interchange 
agreements  began  sporadic  refusals  to  ac- 
cept freight  for  transshipment  to  his  line, 
on  grounds  It  wns  Involved  tn  a  labor  dis- 
pute. On  April  20.  Hamilton  placed  Oal- 
veston on  local  ftM's  unfair  list  and  called 
on  all  other  linct.  in  compliance  with  their 
hot-cargo  agreements,  not  to  patronize  this 
firm.  On  May  3,  Oklahoma  City  dock  work- 
ers began  refusing  to  handle  Oalveston 
cargo. 

Barry's  response  was  more  than  the  union 
had  anticipated.  Plrst.  he  won  Immediate 
emergency  permission  from  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission,  over  the  objections 
of  some  other  truckers,  to  deliver  or  pick  up 
cargo  anywhere  in  Oklahoma:  previously. 
Oklahoma  City  had  been  the  only  terminal 
In  that  State  he  vras  permitted  to  use.  Next. 
he  filed  charges  against  the  tmlon  with  the 
NLRB,  and  persuided  the  Board  to  petition 
a  Federal  district  court  for  an  lnj\mctlon 
against  the  alleged  Illegal  secondary  boycott. 
The  union  qulcxly  realized  It  had  a  hotter 
potato  on  its  haikds  than  It  had  bargained 
for.  On  June  1.  Hamilton  withdrew  the 
unfair  designation  and  rescinded  Its  invoca- 
tion of  the  hot-cargo  clause.  On  August 
2,  local  886  formally  accepted  an  NLRB  stip- 
ulation in  which  it  promised  never  to  repeat 
various  unlawful  practices  which  It  insisted 
it  never  had  dotie  anyway  and  which,  by 
then,  long  since  had  t>een  stopped. 

Meanwhile.  Barry  had  Instituted  his  anti- 
trust action  against  the  other  truckUnes. 
Conceivably,  that  suit  could  result  in  Judi- 
cial outlawing  of  the  hot-cargo  clause;  bar- 
ring that.  If  Barry  wins.  It  cotainly  could 
have  the  effect  of  making  employers  chary 
of  signing  contracts  containing  It. 

Probably  the  most  widely  publicized  sign- 
ing of  a  Teamsters'  contract  occurred  about 
a  year  ago  when  the  Sewell  Avery  manage- 
ment of  Montgomery  Ward  A  Co.  cheerfully 
accepted  a  Teamsters'  contract  covering 
some  14.000  emplcyees.  At  times,  the  num- 
ber of  coincidences  Involving  the  Teamsters 
seems  amazing.  Here,  the  coincidence  was 
that  Jimmy  HofT;*  at  the  same  time  had 
nudged  trustees  of  welfare  funds  covering 
three  Teamsters'  locals  into  investing  some 
92  million  In  Montgomery  Ward  stock,  and 
later  to  vote  the  stock  for  the  Avery  manage- 
ment In  Its  last-ditch  proxy  battle  with 
Louis  Wolfson  when  the  latter  unsuccess- 
fully sought  to  take  over  control  of  the 
company. 

Management  spokesmen,  who  were  on  the 
Inside  of  the  Ward -Teamsters  riegotlatkms. 
tnsUt  It  WM  pure  coincidence  that  the  con- 
tract agreement  and  the  stock  purchase  oc- 
curred at  approximately  the  same  time. 
Perhaps  so — skept:xs  are  unconvinced.  In 
any  event,  Hoffa  mtat  be  given  credit  for 
having  chosen  the  psychological  time  to  call 
on  Ward's  for  a  contract — the  time  when  a 
strike  might  well  have  swung  the  then- 
nearlng  proxy  election  to  the  upstart  Wolf- 
son.  Observers,  who  recall  pictures  of  a 
stony-faced  Avery  being  carried  from  his 
office  by  Federal  troops  during  the  last  war 
because  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  striking  unioneers.  agree  It  would  take 
some  emergency  such  as  ti^  Wolfson  batUe 
to  make  him  sign  as  readily  as  he  did. 

With  all  of  lU  deplorable  activities,  the 
TW>msters  does  about  m  well  for  iu  members 
as  any  union,  better  than  many,  on  the  vital 
score  of  wages,  hours,  working  conditions, 
and  fringe  benefits.  For  example,  a  union 
survey  finds  the  average  hourly  pay  of  tean^ 
sters  members  increased  by  29.8  cents  during 


the  9  years  from  December  1,  K63,  as  against 
an  average  botirly  Increase  of  12.8  cents  for 
all  manufacturing  workers.  Welfare  fund 
coverage  has  been  expanded,  paid  holiday, 
and  vacation  times  have  been  Increased,  and 
various  other  fringe  benefits  have  grown. 

Confronted  with  new  demands  from  the 
Teamsters  at  contract  signing  tin>e,  employers 
freqiiently  protest  that  the  terms  will  put 
them  out  of  business.  Some  employers  have 
been  so  put  out  of  business  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  employer  protests  are  fully  justi- 
fied. Nevertheless,  employers  as  a  class  are 
not  entirely  lily-white  and  blameless  In  their 
dealings  with  the  teamsters. 

More  than  once,  employers — Individually 
or  as  associations — hsve  been  more  than 
happy  to  sign  Teamsters'  contracts  embody- 
ing expensive  new  terms  because  the  signing 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  unwritten,  tacit 
agreement  that  the  union  will  compel  non- 
slgnlng.  Independent  competitors  to  fall  Into 
line.  On  occasion.  It  Is  entirely  willing  to 
exert  Its  power  to  dissuade  competitors  from 
cutting  prices  or  otherwise  upsetting  the  eco- 
nomic applecart,  a  form  of  Informal,  unoffl- 
clal  policing  which  would  be  entirety  illegal 
If  ever  provable. 

Thus  the  new  contract  may  cost  the  em- 
ployer subetantlally:  but  If  his  Industry  Is 
stabilized,  prices  can  be  set  high  encmgh  to 
cover  the  Increased  costs  and  the  ultimate 
consumer  Is  left  pajrlng  the  cost.  This  leaves 
everybody — worker,  union,  employer — happy, 
except  the  consumer;  and.  usually,  he  does 
not  even  realise  what  has  happened  to  his 
pockett>ook. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hatred,  fear,  and 
dlstnist  held  by  other  unions  for  the  Team- 
sters Is  large.  It  abides  by  no  Interunlon 
rules:  Its  concept  of  the  area  covered  by 
teamsters,  chauffeurs,  warehousemen,  and 
helpers  Is  vast;  It  refuses  to  sign  the  "no  raid- 
ing" agreement;  It  sniffs  disdainfully  at  the 
newly  merged  AFli-CIO  and  makes  clear  that 
If  anybody  tries  to  cross  Its  path,  it  will  pull 
out  to  Independent  status. 

The  CIO  originated,  developed  and  perfeet- 
ed  the  use  of  goon  squads  and  strong-arm 
methods  In  organisational  operations.  B\it 
it  was  Just  last  summer.  stKu-tly  before  the 
AI^'L-CIO  merger,  that  the  ClO-execuUve 
board,  acting  as  the  liehest  o(  Its  Brewery 
Workers  Union,  adopted  a  resolution  round- 
ly condemning  a  typical.  olU-fasIiloned  raid 
which  It  said  had  been  conducted  by  the 
teamsters  on  the  CIO  Brewery  Workers'  1 .000- 
member  St.  Paul  local  343.  Complaining  of 
the  customary  one-sided,  rabble  rousing 
tactics  of  the  Teamsters,  it  said  a  horde  of 
that  union's  oflirials  descended  upon  a  meet- 
ing of  the  local  union.  •  •  •  This  raid 
was  undeniably  ordered  from  the  top  level 
administration  of  the  Teamsters  because  the 
Teamsters'  representative*  were  drawn  fnnn 
distant  points  Including  St.  Louts.  Chicago. 
Wisconsin.  California  and  New  York.  •  •  • 
railroaded  a  series  of  acUons  through  the 
meeting  by  rising  votes,  disposing  of  funds 
of  the  local,  calling  for  disaAliation  and  for 
affiliation  with  the  Teamsters  and  a  Teanuter 
charter  was  promptly  presented." 

This,  from  the  CIO.  prompted  some  wags 
to  comment  that  the  Teamsters  had  learned 
too  well  from  the  CIO. 

Increasingly  over  the  years.  Beck  has  been 
trying  to  dissociate  himself  from  his  hurly- 
burly  early  days,  to  gather  unto  hlmseU — 
and  unto  the  Teamsters,  more  recently — an 
aura  of  respectability,  of  gentility.  Not  even 
a  high-school  graduate,  one  of  his  proudest 
moments  came  many  years  ago  when  Judi- 
cious string-piUling  won  him  the  post  of 
president  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  Over  the  years. 
he  probably  has  addreesed  more  Rotary. 
Kiwanls  and  Chamber  of  Cbmmeree  hsnch- 
•ons  and  held  more  civic  positions  in  bis 
native  Seattle  than  any  other  union  official. 
To  cap  It  all.  this  unorthodox  character  ad- 
nUts  having  voted  for  Dewey  in  1948  and 
Bisenhower  in  1952. 
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Hoffa  goes  along  with  Beckt  search  for  re- 
spectability— Just  as  long  as  the  chief  does 
not  interfere  with  his  own  operations. 
Jimmy,  at  present,  is  conducting  a  deter- 
mined campaign  to  bring  Into  the  teamsters 
the  gangster-ridden  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  expelled  by  the  AFL 
In  1953  because  It  was  dominated  by  mob- 
sters who  shook  down  the  New  York  water- 
front to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 
If  he  succeeds.  New  Yorkers  agree  it  will 
mean  that  the  hoods  take  over  complete  con- 
trol of  trucking  and  allied  Industries  In  the 
world's  largest  city. 

If  they  do,  it  would  not  l>e  the  first  time 
It  has  happened  In  Hoffa-land.  Well-sub- 
stantiated reports  tell  of  the  old  Capone 
mob  levying  their  toll  on  teamsters'  opera- 
tions In  Chicago.  Frequently,  gangsters,  run 
out  of  one  city,  turn  up  on  the  payroll  of  a 
teamsters'  local  In  another  city  under  Hoffa 's 
Jurisdiction.  Hoffa's  own  probation  report 
In  1949  showed  17  arrests,  6  on  assault 
charges  of  which  all  but  l  were  dismissed. 
The  list  Included  a  $1,000  fine  on  bis  1940 
B<^*  contendere  plea  to  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  conspiring  with  Detroit 
wastepaper  collecting  companies  to  set  up  a 
monopoly.  In  connection  with  which  the 
home  of  a  wastepaper  executive  was  Immbed; 
also,  a  $500  fine  In  1949  when  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  violating  a  State  labor  law  In  lieu 
of  standing  trial  on  an  extortion  charge  in 
connection  with  an  abortive  effort  to  organ- 
ise and  regulate  smaU  grocery  stares  in  De- 
Uoit. 

The  overall  picture  presented  by  the 
Teamsters  Union  Is  not  pretty.  It  was  bad 
under  Dan  Tobln,  It  has  been  no  better  under 
Dave  Beck;  but  when  and  If  Jimmy  Hoffa 
takes  over,  and  it  looks  like  be  will,  the  pic- 
ture will  l>ecome  worse. 

How,  what's  the  remedfyt 

Wben  coodttions  become  tid  enough,  the 
public  tends  to  demand  curative  action. 
The  dranuitlc  change  In  public  attitude  to- 
ward the  Wagner  Act  Is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple. The  act — passed  In  1935 — was  thought 
to  be  sacrosanct.  Bven  in  1944,  the  Republi- 
can twmtnee.  Thomas  B.  Dewey,  faithfully 
promised  organised  labor  that  he  would.  If 
elected,  accept  the  act  in  toto.  NevertbelCES, 
by  1947,  its  abuses  had  so  aroused  the  public 
that  the  Wagner  Act  was  amended  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  After  President  Truman's 
veto,  the  Repulrtlcans  In  Congress  voted  al- 
Bost  unaninxmaly  to  override  the  law,  and 
even  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress voted  the  sanM  way. 

The  Taft-Hartley  story  is  encouraging  to 
those  who  have  seen  the  outrages  perpe- 
trated by  the  Teamsters  Union.  Let  the  peo- 
ple know,  and  they  will  demand  proper 
action. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lilinois  I  Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  OliARA  of  Illiboi*.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative 
day  I  will  be  H>ealunc  under  a  special 
order  and  the  subject  of  my  remarks 
will  be  discrimination.  All  of  my  life 
I  have  sought  to  make  my  small  and 
humble  contribution  to  the  world  in 
which  it  is  given  me  to  live  for  a  span  by 
speaking  out  on  every  occasion  offered 
me  against  discrimination  of  any  nature. 
The  evil  is  not  so  much  in  who  or  what 
is  the  target  of  discrimination.  It  is 
discrimination  itself,  the  spirit  of  bias 
and  of  prejudice  that  ultimately  destroys 
the  contentment  of  the  individual  and 
the  unity  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  this 
btll  and  the  one  previoudy  passed.  Some 
of  the  arguments  of  the  opposition  seem 
to  hold  a  certain  validity.  That  is,  if 
such  enactments  interfered  with  pro- 
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motions  in  the  civil  service  earned  by 
long  and  faithful  service  there  would  be 
in  my  mind  a  valid  ground  of  objection. 
BtA  more  and  more  the  debate  centers, 
not  upon  this  phase,  but  on  the  question 
of  the  qualifications  to  fill  a  public  posi- 
tion of  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  after  his  retirement.  This  it 
seemed  to  me  is  of  the  nature  of  dis- 
crimination. 

We  cannot  discriminate  among  otir 
fellow  citizens  on  the  lines  of  race,  reli- 
gion, or  station.  That  truth  I  hold  to  be 
the  very  foundation  of  our  Republican 
Democracy.  Once  we  say  that  a  retired 
general  is  in  a  special  class  of  disquali- 
fication, it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
have  set  the  same  bars  of  distinction 
agaiiut  retired  educators,  retired  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  the  retired  men  and 
women  of  any  group.  It  sets  the  pattern 
of  discrimination.  Discrimination  is  a 
poison  that  almost  undiscemed  at  first 
spreads  rapidly  and  destrosrs. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n  a  woman 
who  had  served  with  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  later  in  this  administration,  occu- 
pied a  high  place  in  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  in  the  matter 
of  civil  employmrat  it  could  be  taken  for 
granted  that  one  who  had  served  as 
an  officer  was  better  qualified  to  do  a 
good  Job  in  civil  life  than  one  who  had 
served  in  the  ranks.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  nuule  that  statement.  I 
do  know  that  It  was  quoted  widely  in  the 
newspapers  and  that  there  was  in  the 
homes  in  the  community  where  I  lived 
a  resentment  over  this  apparent  attempt 
to  divide  into  two  classes  the  returned 
veterans  of  our  wars,  those  who  had 
served  as  officers  and  a  lower  class  com- 
posed of  those  who  had  served  in  the 
ranks. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  that  would 
quicker  destroy  our  democracy  than  this 
kind  of  discrimination.  Most  of  us  in 
this  body  have  served  in  the  armed 
serviees  in  time  of  war.  We  know  that 
there  are  many  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  individual  soldier  that 
determine  his  military  status.  Every 
soldier  and  sailor  serves  in  the  position 
where  he  is  ordered.  He  does  his  duty 
as  it  to  given  him  to  do.  The  cinnm- 
stanee  whether  he  to  ealled  upon  to  do 
that  duty  with  the  authority  of  a  com- 
missioned officer,  or  as  one  of  the  en- 
listed personnel  to  no  measure  of  his 
ability  or  of  hte  character.  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  have  no  enduring 
democracy  with  discrimination  between 
exservice  men  and  women  on  the  lines 
of  the  capacities  in  which  they  sei-vred 
when  our  country  was  at  war  and  every 
man  and  woman  in  uniform  did  the  Job 
that  was  given  him  or  her  to  do. 

If  thto  be  true,  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  Jcdn  in  admitting  its  truth, 
the  rule  holds  also  with  generals.  We 
eannoC  discriminate  against  our  fellow- 
Americans  because  in  time  of  war  they 
were  generate  any  more  than  we  ean 
discriminate  against  our  fenow-Amert- 
cans  because  in  time  of  war  they  served 
in  the  ranks.  I  would  say  that  here  in 
our  America  every  man  stands  on  hto 
own  feet. 

Every  year  we  Members  In  the  Con- 
gress appoint  young  men  to  the  service 


academies.  I  do  not  think  we  would  wish 
to  have  them  diacrbninated  against  later 
in  life  merely  because  they  had  gone  to 
those  academies,  had  been  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  Oovemment  and  then 
had  gone  as  commissioned  officers  pasring 
their  debt  to  the  Government  by  years 
of  service  in  the  fields  in  which  they 
had  been  educated.  In  the  final  analysto 
we  would  have  been  the  ones  responsible 
for  these  yoting  men  who  might  never 
have  reached  the  academies  and  gone 
into  the  commissioned  service  except  for 
our  appointments. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for  the  bill 
preceding  this  and  I  shall  vote  for  the 
one  we  now  have  under  consideration. 
Whra  I  came  to  thto  Congress  I  prom- 
toed  myself  that  on  every  occasison  where 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  against 
discrimination  in  any  form  I  should  cast 
my  vote  against  discrimination.  My  vot- 
ing today  to  an  adherence  to  that  rule 
that  I  have  always  followed  and  that 
which  ^all  continue  to  be  my  guide 
imtil  the  end.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
fed  very  strongly  that  no  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  any  trend  to  place  re- 
tired military  men  in  civil  positions 
merely  because  of  the  circumstance  that 
they  are  military  men.  That  would  be  a 
bad  practice.  It  in  itself  would  be  a  form 
(tf  diacriminaion.  The  safe  rule  for  us  to 
follow,  the  safe  rule  today  as  it  will  be 
centuries  Qpcxn  now,  to  the  rule  that  every 
man  mutf^Hand  on  hto  own  feet,  meas- 
ured by  hto  own  worth  and  hto  own  char- 
acter. As  long  as  we  adhere  to  that  rule 
our  great  country  will  be  able  to  fulfill 
her  destiny  of  world  responsibility. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  further  requests  for  time  on  thto 
side. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  distinguished  and  able  chairman  <A. 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
correctly  stated  the  proposition,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  thto  side. 
Thto  involves  a  major  general  instead 
of  a  brigadier  general. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of.  section  3  of  the  act  of 
July  31,  1894  (28  SUt.  205).  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.  82) ,  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
Maj.  Cten.  Frank  H.  Partridge,  United  States 
Army,  retired,  may  be  appointed  to  and 
accept  and  hold  a  dvillan  position  in  tha 
Department  of  Justice. 

Sac.  a.  Major  General  Partridge's  H>Point- 
naent  to,  and  acceptance  and  holding  of,  a 
civilian  position  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice shall  in  no  way  affect  any  status,  office, 
rank,  or  grade  he  may  occupy  or  hold  as 
a  retired  officer  in  the  United  States  Army, 
or  any  emolument,  perquisite,  right,  privi- 
lege, or  benefit  incident  to  or  arising  out 
of  any  swh  statin,  office,  rank,  or  grade: 
FrotrMed.  however.  That  dm  lug  his  Innmi- 
bency  in  a  etvman  posltten  in  the  Depart- 
mant  of  Justice  he  shall  rseetve  the  com- 
pensation appertaining  to  such  position  in 
Uew  of  the  retired  pay  to  which  he  is  enti- 
tled as  a  retired  oOeer  at  the  Army:  Fro- 
vMcd  farther.  That  upon  tb«  tsrmtaatlon 
oC  such  civilian  cmptoymsait  tbs  payment 
U  bis  retired  pay  staaU  be  nsucnad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  XJtader  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  re- 
sumed the  chair,  BCr.  Dblanxt.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (8.  1272) 
to  authorize  the  appointment  in  a  civil- 
ian position  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice of  MaJ.  Gen.  Prank  H.  Partridge. 
United  States  Army,  retired,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 423.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Ihe  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD SWIMMING  POOL  ASSOCI- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  RHOmS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  section  4243  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  exempting 
neighborhood  swimming  pool  corpora- 
tions, organizations,  or  a-'sociations  from 
the  20-percent  Federal  tax  on  club  dues 
and  initiation  fees  now  applying  to 
social,  athletic,  or  sporting  clubs  or 
organizations. 

Neighborhood  swimming  pools  are  a 
rather  recent  innovation  and  have  be- 
come increasingly  popular  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  They  are  in  no 
way  to  be  confused  with  community- 
owned  swimming  pools,  which  are  built 
At  the  expense  of  local  taxpayers  and 
paid  for  in  part  by  admissions  and 
concessions. 

The  neighborhood  swimming  pools 
referred  to  in  this  bill  are  privately 
financed  by  the  residents  of  a  particular 
section  of  the  community,  through  the 
collection  of  a  specified  amount  from 
each  family  In  the  neighborhood  desir- 
hif  to  Join,  figured  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land 
and  building  the  pool.  The  pools  are 
relatively  small  in  size  and  are  usually 
designed  to  accommodate  from  100  to 
500  families  who  are  members  of  the 
swimming  pool  organization.  Annual 
dues  are  charged  to  pay  for  lifeguard 
protection  and  maintenance. 

The  swinmiing  pool  members  are 
usually  brought  together  by  a  citizen's 
association,  or  similar  group  and  even- 
tually form  a  non-profit  corporation  or 
association  to  enter  Into  the  necessary 
contractual  relationships  with  contrac- 
tors who  build  the  pool.  In  some  cases 
the  actual  construction  is  done  by  the 
membenr  themselves,  drawing  upon  the 


talents  of  their  neighbors.  Local  zon- 
ing and  building  code  requirements  are 
of  course  necessarily  complied  with. 

These  neighborhood  swimming  pools 
have  become  most  popular  in  newly  de- 
veloped suburban  areas,  where  com- 
munity recreational  facilities  are  totally 
inadequate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  biU  might 
be  given  the  short  title  of  "A  bill  to  curb 
juvenile  delinquency,  promote  healthful 
recreational  facilities,  and  to  strengthen 
neighborhood  solidarity  and  promote 
good  will."  Neighborhood  swimming 
pools  do  all  of  these  things.  We  hear 
much  these  days  about  what  should  be 
done  about  the  mounting  juvenile  delin- 
quency problem,  young  people  who  roam 
the  streets  in  gangs,  destroying  private 
property,  and  costing  local  taxpayers  un- 
told millions  for  added  police  and  fire 
protection.  What  better  way  could  there 
be  than  to  provide  recreational  faclhties 
in  their  own  neighborhood,  which  would 
encourage  clean,  wholesome,  and  health- 
ful family-type  activities.  Their  parents 
would  also  be  benefited  by  having  ready 
accessible  recreational  facility  to  relieve 
some  of  the  tensions  of  our  modern  day 
living,  while  also  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  neighbors  through 
the  experience  of  joint  endeavor. 

I  feel  that  this  type  of  neighborhood 
initiative  would  be  beneficial  to  our  com- 
munities. States,  and  our  Nation.  I  feel 
that  it  is  in  the  best  traditions  of  free 
enterprise.  Many  of  our  sprawling  sub- 
urban areas  have  no  tie  to  the  com- 
munity; people  living  in  isolated  subdi- 
visions and  huge  housing  developments 
often  have  little  in  common  with  their 
neighbors ;  often  there  is  no  place  to  dis- 
cuss community  problems  or  Join  in  social 
activities.  Neighborhood  swimming 
pools  are  one  important  way  in  which 
the  people  living  in  these  types  of  subur- 
ban developments  can  be  brought  to- 
gether. I  feel  that  this  is  a  worthwhile 
objective  which  should  be  encouraged. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  provide  an 
Incentive  for  such  neighborhood  groups 
in  the  construction  of  their  own  swim- 
ming pools.  We  must  remember  that 
this  Is  the  only  way  in  which  this  type 
of  recreational  facility  may  ever  be  ob- 
tainable. Tax  levels  in  many  suburban 
areas  are  already  fantastically  high  be- 
cause of  the  critical  need  for  new  school 
construction  to  take  care  of  the  children 
suddenly  moving  into  an  area  where  a 
new  housing  project  has  been  built.  New 
streets,  roads,  and  sewers  must  also  be 
provided.  Thus,  community  tax-financed 
swimming  pools  very  often  receive  little 
or  no  consideration. 

I  feel  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
should  make  some  difierentiation  be- 
tween taxing  of  golf  and  country  clubs, 
riding  clubs,  and  similar  private  clubs 
drawing  their  membership  from  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  community  and 
the  taxing  of  this  type  of  neighborhood 
swimming-pool  endeavor  now  coming 
into  vogue  because  of  a  legitimate  and 
demonstrated  need  for  recreational  fa- 
cilities. 

Section  4243  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  recognizes  that  some  types  of  or- 
ganizations have  beneficial  infiuences  in 
the  community  which  warrant  their  ex- 
emption from  the  20-percent  tax  on  dues 


and  fees  paid  to  other  private  clubs. 
This  section  already  exempts  "all 
amounts  paid  as  dues  or  fees  to  a  fra- 
ternal society,  order,  or  association,  op- 
erating under  the  lodge  system,  or  to  any 
local  fraternal  organization  among  the 
students  of  a  college  or  university." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  basic 
principle  involved  in  these  types  of  ex- 
emptions is  in  no  way  different  from  the 
neighborhood  organizations  which  I  seek 
to  encourage  in  this  bill. 

The  loss  of  revenue  would  be  slight  and 
the  many  benefits  would  more  than  com- 
pensate them  in  tax  savings  at  the  local 
governmental  level.  People  who  are 
willing  to  invest  $100  or  $200  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  swimming  pool  In  their 
own  neighborhood  should  be  granted 
exemption  from  the  Federal  tax  Just  as 
fraternal  organizations  are  exempted. 
After  all,  a  neighborhood  is  but  a  type 
of  fraternity,  where  people  must  learn 
to  live  together  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  brotherhood. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
given  consideration  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  is  not  Just  another 
special  interest  type  of  legislation  to 
gain  tax  exemption.  It  is  a  positive  ap- 
proach which  we  can  take  to  meet  the 
changes  in  living  habits  of  our  modem 
society  by  providing  healthy  recreational 
outlets  for  our  children,  young  people 
and  adult  citizens  alike. 


A  MORAL  OBLIGATION  TO  JOINT 
STOCK  LAND  BANK  BONDHOLDERS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  o<  the  geni,leman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
tills  week  Introduced  H.  R.  10080,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  payment  by  the  Treas- 
ury of  unpaid  principal  and  interest, 
up  to  the  date  of  receivership,  of  bonds 
of  six  Joint  stock  land  banks  which 
failed  in  the  1920's  and  1930*s.  Joint 
stock  land  bank  bonds  were  the  creature 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  July 
17.  1918.  At  that  time.  American  agri- 
culture was  threatened  by  the  excessive 
interest  rates  charged  farmers  on  their 
mortgages.  The  purpose  was  to  sell 
bonds  In  the  Joint  stock  land  banks  to 
the  public  at  a  low  Interest  rate,  so  that 
the  funds  thus  obtained  could  in  turn 
be  lent  to  farmers  at  reasonable  interest 
rates,  and  thus  prevent  a  farm  depres- 
sion. 

The  act,  and  the  bonds  Issued  by  the 
Joint  stock  land  banks  pursuant  to  the 
act.  led  the  public  to  believe  the  Joint 
stock  land  bank  bonds  were  Govern- 
ment obligations.  The  act — title  12 
paragraph  931— stated  that 

Farm  loan  bonds  shall  be  deemed  and 
held  to  be  instrumentalities  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Joint  stock  land  bank  bonds  are  in- 
cluded within  the  definition  of  farm 
loan  bonds— title  12.  paragraph  642.  The 
wording  on  the  bonds  was  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board — title  12 
paragraph  821— and  they  were  printed 
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by  the  Treasury  on  paper  resembling 
liberty  bonds — title  12.  paragraph  864. 
Each  bond  contained  on  its  face  the 
words  "Farm  loan  bonds  shall  be 
deemed  smd  held  to  be  instrumentalities 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
The  Joint  stock  land  bank  bonds  and  the 
Joint  stock  land  banks  themselves, 
were  subject  to  the  complete  control  of 
an  official  United  States  Government 
agency  set  up  by  the  act.  the  Farm  Loan 
Board.  When  various  Joint  stock  land 
banks  defaulted  on  their  interest  pay- 
ments, the  Farm  Loan  Board  put  the 
banks  into  receivership. 

BKLIBVSD    TO   BB   COVBIIfllKNT    OBUGATIOMS 

That  the  joint  stock  land  bank  bonds 
were  considered  as  backed  by  a  govern- 
mental Instrumentality  Is  indicated  by 
their  coupon,  at  the  low  rate  for  the 
1920'&  of  5  percent.  Actual  jrields  were 
in  the  range  of  4  to  5  percent.  During 
this  period,  liberty  bonds  jrielded  4  to  5 
percent;  farm  mortgages  yielded  up  to 
15  percent;  and  gilt-edged  first  mort- 
gage bonds  yielded  7  percent  or  better, 
such  as  Goodyear  Tire  li  Rubber  Co.  first 
mortgage.  8.05  percent;  American  Tele- 
phone li  Telegraph  Co.  first  mortgage, 
7.30  percent;  Great  Northern  Railway 
Co.  first  mortgage,  7.40  percent. 

Joint  stock  land  bank  bonds  were 
widely  purchased  by  Investors  who  sin- 
cerely believed  them  to  be  obligations 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
following  statements  indicate  the  re- 
liance of  both  sophisticated  and  unso- 
phisticated investors  on  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government  in  buying  joint  stock 
land  bank  bonds. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Harmon,  Oconto,  Wis., 
a  widow  who  invested  Insurance  moneys 
resulting  from  her  husband's  death  in 
Joint  stock  land  bank  bonds: 

At  the  time  of  purchase  of  such  bonds  I 
believed  and  do  now  believe  that  the  United 
States  Government  Is  liable  for  the  unpaid 
portion  of  these  bonds  because  on  the  face 
of  each  bond  there  was  written  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  these  bonds  were  deemed 
and  held  to  be  Instrument  illtles  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gumaer,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  She  and  her  deceased  husband 
bought  Joint  stock  land  bank  bonds: 

We  moat  certainly  did  believe  and  still  do 
believe  that  the  United  States  U  In  some 
manner  liable  because  the  act  of.  Congress 
declared  these  bonds  to  be  Instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  and  tliat  was  the  reason 
for  the  investment  In  them. 

BACKKB   BT   THX    UNITED    BTATIS  - 

L.  H.  Joanes,  Green  Bay,  Wis.: 
Everyone  who  purchased  these  bonds  was 
definitely  under  the   Impression   that   they 
were  an  obligation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Park  Marshall,  Franklin,  Tenn.: 
The  bonds  had  on  the  face  of  it  that  It  was 
an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  It  was  wholly  the  reason  I 
bought  the  bonda  because  I  fuUy  believed 
and  relied  upon  that  statement. 

L.  B.  Lindsay,  of  Lindsay  Bros.,  Minne- 
apolis, Mlim.: 

It  has  at  all  times  been  my  understanding 
that  Congress  Intended  to  see  that  these  are 
paid  on  account  of  their  being  instrumentali- 
ties of  our  Oovemment. 


Laura  M.  Hall,  widow  of  Edwin  Hall. 
Freeport,  DL: 

It  was  common  knowledge  among  MT.  Ball's 
Intimate  friends  as  well  as  among  membera 
of  hia  immediate  family  that  he  believed 
when  he  purchased  these  bonds  that  the 
United  States  Oovemment  would  pay  any 
default  if  any  should  occur. 

A.  Rosenberg.  Milwaukee.  Wis.: 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  certainly  was  of  the 
impression  that  these  bonds  were  backed  by 
the  United  States  Government;  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  bought  them. 

N.  C.  Cross,  executor  estate  of  Dr.  S.  O. 
Kennedy,  Tulsa,  Okla.: 

The  writer  was  aaaoclated  with  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy at  the  time  these  bonds  were  acquired, 
during  his  ownership  thereof,  and  through 
the  period  being  liquidated  by  the  receiver. 
Such  bonds  were  purchased  with  the  under- 
standing they  were  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Attorney  Frank  L.  Stephan.  Twin 
Falls.  Idaho,  speaking  for  the  Flier 
Highway  District  of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho: 

The  commissioners  of  the  district  at  the 
time  the  Investment  was  made  believed  the 
United  States  had  guaranteed  payment  of 
the  bonds  In  question  and  that  even  though 
default  might  be  made — the  amotint  wotud 
be  paid. 

Simon  S.  Mumma,  Dasrton,  Ohio: 

At  the  time  of  purchase  of  these  bonds  it 
was  my  understanding  and  still  is  that  they 
were  backed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

William  McPherson,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio: 


I  was  given  to  understand  (from  the  words 
used)  that  these  bonds  had  the  same  stand- 
ing as  bonds  Issued  by  the  United  States 
Govenunent. 

TRB  BoraUTKATB)   DrVESTOB 

R.  P.  Boardman,  president,  Wisconsin 
National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  formerly  trust  officer  of  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.: 

When    the    First   Tmst   Co.   in   Oshkosh, 

with  which  I  was  then  connected  as  an 
investment  offlcer,  purchased  a  block  of  ap- 
proximately $15,000  of  these  bonds  for  the 
Investment  of  funds  of  trusts  limited  to 
securities  legal  for  trusts  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  such  purchase  was  made  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  upon  the 
iuulerstauding  that  these  bonds,  as  instru- 
mentalities of  Mm  United  States  Government 
were  supported  by  the  faith  and  credit  of 
said  Government. 

A  block  of  $33.0C0  of  these  same  bonds  was 
purchased  by  the  Wisconsin  National  Life 
Insurance  Co.  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Wisconsin  statutes  regulating  the  invest- 
ment of  life  insurance  companies  in  this 
State.  I  was  not  an  officer  of  the  insurance 
company  at  that  time  but  inquiry  of  the 
treas\irer  of  the  company  indicates  that  the 
investment  committee,  in  selecting  and  rec- 
ommending these  bonds  as  suitable  for  in- 
vestment of  the  company's  funds,  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  they  were  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States  Government 
and  that  the  Government  could  be  relied 
upon  accordingly  for  the  ultimate  payment 
of  these  obligations  in  the  event  of  any  de- 
fault by  the  issuing  bank.  Col.  I.  H.  Weed, 
chief  counsel  of  the  company  and,  as  you 
know,  a  prominent  local  attorney  at  that 
time,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  these  bonds 
were  backed  by  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government.  This  opinion  generally 
prevailed  among  local  students  of  investment 
matters  and  members  of  institutional  in- 
vestment committees.     The  failure  at  the 


Government  to  take  action  in  the  matter  as 
expected  by  those  sections  at  the  public  in- 
terested in  these  bonds  has  been  not  only  a 
source  of  myEtiflcation.  but  it  has  also  been 
a  ca\ise  of  dlsappolntmen't  and  of  some  dam- 
age to  the  reputation  of  the  Treasury  Depart, 
ment  for  full  and  faithful  performance  with 
respect  to  obligations  issued  as  its  instru- 
mentalities. 

Charles  H.  Thornton,  a  trustee  of  the 
W.  J.  Conan  Trust  of  Duluth,  Minn.: 

This  deponent  further  states  that  when 
the  United  States  denies  liability  on  these 
bonds  which  are  now  in  default  he  believes 
a  fraud  will  be  committed  on  the  public 
because  in  his  opinion  the  average  investor 
and  banker  would  believe  that  when  Con- 
gress declared  these  bonds  to  be  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Government  that  Congress 
meant  to  use  the  term  in  the  ordinary  and 
generally  accepted  sense,  to  wit:  that  Con- 
gress meant  these  bonds  to  be  contracts  or 
obligations  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

W.  R.  Frame,  president,  the  Waukesha 
National  Bank  and  formerly  a  director 
of  the  Bankers  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of 
Milwaukee : 

I  know  the  matter  was  discussed  in  a  ntun- 
ber  of  our  board  meetings — and  was  talked 
over  by  many  of  our  officers,  all  of  whom  were 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  buying 
bonds  under  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  placed  itself  as  vlrtuaUy  guar- 
anteeing the  payment. 

Sarah  Margaret  Sloan.  Yakima, 
Wash.: 

Since  they  were  Instnunentalitles  of  the 
United  States,  it  only  seems  right  that  the 
balance  due  on  them  should  be  paid  by  the 
Government. 

PUBLIC    PENSION    PT7NDS 

Judge  M.  S.  Sheridan,  county  judge, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

As  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Cotinty  Orphan's  Board,  believing  the 
representations  made  to  us  that  the  bonds 
in  question  were  obligations  of  the  United 
States  we  purchased  $6,000  par  value  of  the 
bonds. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
after  the  representations  appc^ently  made  by 
the  Government,  that  it  has  refused  to  take 
care  of  the  deficiency. 

Park  board  employees  benefit  fund, 
Chicago,  111.: 

Each  bond  Issued  by  these  banks  bore  the 
following  Inscription:  "Farm  loan  bonds 
Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  and  held  to  be  instnunentalitles 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
The  bonds  were  regarded  as  Government  ob- 
ligations. 

Resolutkm  of  the  Common  CouneiTof 
the  City  of  Milwaukee,  which  invested 
$140,000  in  joint  stock  land  bank  bonds 
now  in  default,  in  teachers',  policemen's, 
and  firemen's  pension  accounts: 

Whereas  the  Treasury  printed  the  bonds 
and  on  the  face  of  each  bond  were  these 
words,  "Farm  lofui  bonds  issiied  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  and 
held  to  be  instrumentalities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States";  and 

Whereas  the  teachers',  firemen's  and 
jxjllcemen's  pension  fund  boards  and  trustees 
of  the  city  of  llUwaukee  invested  funds  In 
the  bonds  of  the  Milwaukee  Joint  Stock  Land 
Bank  in  the  Justifled  and  sincere  belief  that 
they  were  Oovemment  obligations  and  ellgl- 
bte  for  trust  fund  investments;  and 

Whereas  numy  thousands  of  investors  In 
ICUwaukec  and  Wisconsin  and  other  States 
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boaght  tbea*  Joint  itock  land  bank  bonds 
and  Inctrumentalltles  oX  our  OoTemment; 
and 

Wbereaa  purcbaaen  of  Joint  itock  land 
bank  bonds  who  bare  an  unpaid  bidance 
tberson  will  have  reason  to  lose  faith  In  the 
Integrity  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  If  said  bonds  are  not  paid  In  full: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milioaukee,  That  we  most  strongly 
urge  upon  your  honorable  bodies  the  pro- 
priety and  Justice  of  passing  a  bUl  as  will 
provide  for  the  reimbursement  to  all  pur- 
chassrs  of  Joint  stock  land  bank  bonds. 

Affidavit  of  Otto  Muenter.  city  treas- 
urer. Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.: 

This  deponent  states  that  It  was  his  belief 
and  the  belief  of  other  members  that  had 
control  of  the  investment  of  the  above  bonds 
that  Joint  stock  land  bank  bonds  were  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  because  they 
were  Instrumentalities  of  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

This  deponent  further  states  that  before 
Investing  this  money  the  city  attorney  ap- 
proved the  Investment  as  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

John  B.  Dunbar,  Shearson.  Hammill 
&  Co..  New  York,  former  executive  vice 
president  C.  F.  Childs  A  Co.: 

C.  F.  Chllds  *  Co.  at  that  time  (1924-33) 
was  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  an 
outstanding  United  States  Oovemment  bond 
house.  We  handled  millions  of  dollars  of 
both  Federal  land  and  Joint  stock  land  bank 
bonds.  I  am  sure  In  my  own  n\lnd  that  the 
reason  we  handled  them  was  that  we  believed 
that  they  were  an  obligation  of  our  Oovem- 
ment. 

Subsequently,  the  Oovemment  decided  to 
Ignore   this  obligation. 

The  Farm  Loan  Board  tried  to  say  they 
were  called  instrumentalities  of  the  Govern- 
ment simply  for  tax  purposes.  This,  ob- 
viously, is  ridiculous,  as  tax  exemption  meant 
little  or  nothing  in  those  days. 

I  assure  you  that  I  have  nothing  to  gain 
personally,  but  believe  that  right  is  right  and 
that  it  ts  time  that  the  Government  recog- 
aiaed  its  obligation. 

BXUCIOUS   OaOAinZATTONS 

Her.  M.  Gilles,  speaking  for  Clerics 
Regular  Servants  of  the  Sick.  Milwau- 
kee. Wis.: 

As  you  know  these  bonds  were  declared 
by  Ck)ngress  to  be  Instrumentalities  of  the 
Government   of   the  United   States. 

Further,  the  Government  agent  (Farm 
ZiOan  Board)  ts  directly  chargeable  with  the 
existing  default.  By  act  of  Congress  and  In 
fact  the  Farm  Loan  Board  approved  the 
bond  Issue,  maturity  date  and  collateral. 
It  controlled  the  bank,  appointed  its  own  re- 
ceiver and  controlled  the  liquidation.  But 
the  Government  has  refused   to  pay.   •   •   • 

Since  our  order  Is  a  nonprofit  charitable 
Institution  you  will  understand  how  much 
redeeming  theee  bonds  would  mean  to  us. 

Rev.  David  W.  Ryan,  speaking  for  the 
Father  Fagan  Memorial  Fund: 

The  Investment  in  these  bonds  on  behalf 
of  otir  approximately  3.000  parishoners  was 
largely  inQuenced  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  termed  instrumentalities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  as  a  result 
were  considered  assured  of  payment  without 
ion. 

East  Wisconsin  Trustee  Co..  Mani- 
towoc. Wis. : 

The  Kast  Wlaconsln  Trustees  Co..  of  Mani- 
towoc, Wis.,  Is  particularly  Interested  In  the 
above  bill  because  at  the  time  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  bonds  of  the  Bankers  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank  of  Milwaukee  the  bond  depart- 
ment of  this  company  sold  a  number  of  these 


bonds  to  Its  customers  In  this  vicinity  and 
also  purchased  bonds  for  trust  accounts, 
namely  guard  ianshlpa  and  testamentary 
trusts. 

It  was  the  Impression  of  those  In  charge  at 
the  time  the  bond»  were  Issued  and  of  the 
writer  that  these  bends  were  In  effect  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  dealers  in  these  securities  represented 
them  as  such  and  the  bonds  themselves  In- 
dicated that  they  had  United  States  Govern- 
ment backing. 

A.  T.  Brenner,  a  broker  at  Fond  du  Lac. 
Wis.: 

A.  T.  Brenner  being  first  duly  sworn,  on 
oath,  says  that  he  «as  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Co..  a  corporation  that  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  bonds  and  stocks,  and  that  he  took 
an  active  interest  personally  in  the  sale  of 
Milwaukee  Joint  Stcck  Land  Bank  bonds  and 
as  a  result  of  his  efforts  the  Commercial  Co. 
either  directly  or  as  agent  sold  large  amounts 
of  these  bonds. 

This  deponent  further  states  that  the 
bonds  were  deemed  and  held  to  be  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States  by  an  act 
of  Congress  and  also  that  each  bond  had  this 
statement  on  the  face  thereof.  The  litera- 
ture pertaining  to  these  bonds  also  carried 
this  statement,  "These  bonds  are  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States." 

This  deponent  further  states  that  he  al- 
ways construed  the  phrase  "Instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States"  to  mean  obligations 
of  the  United  SUteti. 

This  deponent  further  states  that^  he  has 
been  engaged  In  the  sale  of  securities  for 
more  than  35  years  and  that  hU  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  phrase,  "instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States"  Is  that  this  phrase  meant 
obligations  of  the  Ualted  SUtes. 

Eliot  Fitch,  president.  Marine  National 
Exchange  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

I  agree  with  you  that  that  statement  gave 
to  investors  a  feeling  of  security,  and  It  was 
In  the  hope  that  some  protection  would  be 
afforded  them  that  I  purchased  bonds  of  the 
Bankers  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank. 

THB  MISaKraXBCMTATIOM  AOXrrTSD 

The  Farm  Loan  Board  Itself,  In  a  let- 
ter dated  August  22,  1930,  frankly  ad- 


mitted that  the  public  had  bought  Joint 
stock  land  bank  bonds  imder  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  Government 
guaranteed  obligations: 

We  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
pxuvbasers  of  land  bank  bonds  or  their 
representatives,  stating  that  they  were  led 
to  believe  by  the  phrase  "Instrumentalities 
of  the  Government,"  that  the  bonds  are  th« 
obligations  of  the  Government,  or  In  some 
sense  guaranteed  by  It.  In  view  of  all  of 
the  circumstances.  It  is  the  feeUng  of  the 
Board  that  the  use  of  this  phrase  should 
be  avoided  In  any  circulars  or  other  Utera- 
ture  regarding  the  bonds  Issued  by  Joint 
stock  land  banks  or  Federal  land  banks, 
and  that  the  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  bonds  are  free  of  taxation  would  ex- 
press the  fuU  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  used 
In  the  law  and  would  serve  every  proper 
purpose." 

From  1917  to  1931,  some  88  joint  stock 
land  banks  were  chartered  under  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board.  AH  of  the  Joint 
stock  land  banks  have  now  been  Uqul- 
dated.  In  order  to  permit  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  Joint  stock  land  banks. 
Congress  in  1933  passed  the  Emergency 
Farm  Mortgage  Act.  The  Reconstruct 
tion  Finance  Corporation  was  authorized 
to  make  available  $100  million  to  be 
loaned  to  the  joint  stock  land  banks,  and 
through  this  means  some  81  of  the  Joint 
stock  land  banks  were  liquidated  and 
paid  off  their  bondholders  in  full.  Of  the 
7  banks  which  went  into  receivership,  6 
were  never  paid  off  in  full.  These  six 
were  not  provided  for  by  the  Emergency 
Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933  because  it 
was  felt  that  their  assets  would  be  sufB- 
cient  to  pay  off  all  bondholders.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

TMB  AMOUNT*  OWINO 

The  six  banks,  with  their  dates  of  re- 
ceivership and  the  amounts  unpaid- 
principal  plus  interest  to  the  date  of  re- 
ceivership— are  as  follows; 


Bank 


B.inkpr«  Joint  .«tt-»ck  Lam'.  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Biirlinston  Joint  »tnck  fjind  Bank  of  FVs  M n|M«,  Iowa    ... 

rhira«.)  Ji.lnt  .^t'.ck  ljin«l  Bank  of  Chtcar>,  111  1111111* 

Uhi<>  Joint  Slock  lj»n<l  Bi>nk  of  C'inrinniitl,  Ohio  ...........^III"***" 

St.  Louis  J :.int  .>st  Hk  Ijin  1  Bank  of  St.  Iy>ul».  .Mo  .  — — 

Cpntml  Joint  .«<t  K-k  I-an.l  Bank  of  UrwnvlUe,  III.  (mrrfedwith'st 

Louis  Banli  prior  to  r»«c<  ivt»rshlp). 

Soutiiem  MiuikMoU  Joint  Stuck  LumI  B*ak  of  Minnespolis,  Minn""" 

Total 


THt^of 
raoeiventiip 


July 

r>««. 

Oct. 
June 


1.  I9Z7 

UiiaaA 
Msnt 

I.  11127 
1,  lKt3 


May    11833 


Amounts  unpaid 


Principal 


$7. 7.VI.  HBS 

I«H.3l)t 

7,040.802 

I.047.fl88 
A.  341, 738 


a3.9Bl.8M 


Int^r««t  te 
dnleof  re- 
oeivrnliip 


SIM.  MM 

.1.(>4« 

14\  4J7 

0.M9 

S0.SI3 

IS.  480 
140,344 


427.  S6S 


This  amount  of  $24,449,454  represents 
the  total  outstanding  amount  of  Joint- 
stock  land-bank  bonds,  including  prin- 
cipal and  interest  to  date  of  receivership. 
This  sum  is  approximately  50  percent 
of  their  face  value.  In  the  event  of  re- 
payment, obviously,  it  is  likely  that  some- 
what less  than  this  will  be  turned  in. 
since  most  of  these  bonds  were  purchased 
30  and  more  years  ago. 

Bna^  orTBOoucm 

Beginning  in  1945.  a  series  of  bills  have' 
been  Introduced  in  the  Congress  to  at- 
tempt  to  secure  relief  for  the  unpaid 
holders  of  defaulted  Joint  stock  land 
bank  bonds.  On  October  22.  1945.  H.  R. 
4465.  79th  Congress,  was  Introduced  by 


Representative  Frank  Keefe,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  provide  for  payment  by  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  unpaid  bondholders  of  the 
Bankers  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee. On  February  4.  1946.  the  At- 
torney General  presented  an  unfavorable 
report  suggesting  that  the  proper  forum 
for  relief  was  the  Court  of  Claims  rather 
than  the  Congress.  Suit  was  at  that  time 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the 
unpaid  amount  of  these  bonds.  The 
petition  was  ultimately  dismissed  on  the 
groimd  that  these  joint-stock  land-bank 
bonds  were  not  obligations  of  the  United 
Statea— Sixty-ninth  Federal  Supplement, 
page  197,  January  8.  1947;  certiorari  de- 
nied. Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-first 
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United  States  Reports,  page  831.  Sub- 
sequent  bills — 8.  2168.  8l8t  Congress; 
H.  R-  8813,  82d  Congress;  8.  3307.  83d 
Congress;  H.  R.  494  and  H.  R.  1836,  84th 
Congress — have  all  been  referred  to  the 
appropriate  Senate  or  House  Committees 
on  Agriculture  because  of  their  provisions 
that  unpaid  bondholders  of  Joint-stock 
land-bank  bonds  should  be  compensated 
by  bonds  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation.  In  each  case,  an  unfavor- 
able report  has  been  obtained.  The  most 
recent  such  unfavorable  report  that  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  of  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1956,  signed  by  Gov,  R.  B. 
Tootell.  in  respon.se  to  H.  R.  494  and  H.  R. 
1636.  84th  Congress,  primarily  takes  the 
view  that,  while  it  may  be  proper  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  pay  off  the 
unpaid  portion  of  the  joint-stock  land- 
bank  bonds,  such  payment  should  be  by 
the  Treasury  rather  than  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  Governor 
Tootell's  letter  states; 

Whatever  might  be  the  view  as  to  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  of  the  amount  con- 
sidered to  be  unpaid  on-  defaulted  Joint 
stock  land  bank  bonds,  we  wlrh  to  urge  that 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
should  not  be  made  the  vehicle  for  such  pay- 
ment. •  •  •  In  the  circum.itances.  It  would 
be  our  view  that  any  pro vU  ion  for  payment 
by  the  Government  of  the  balance  due  on 
defaulted  Joint  stock  land  bank  bonds 
should  be  by  a  direct  appropriation  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  that  pur- 
pose without  the  Intervention  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporatioc. 

THX  TEXAS  raXCEDENT 

H.  R.  10080  is  designed  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion  of  Governor  Tootell.  that  pay- 
ment of  the  unpaid  balance  of  Joint 
stock  land  bank  bonds  should  be  a  gen- 
eral Treasury  obligation.  H.  R.  10030 
follows  closely  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  378,  84th  Congress,  which  became 
law  on  August  12,  1955.  Public  Law  378 
provided  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  in 
excess  of  $200  million  to  reimburse  ap- 
proximately 500  people  who  had  sus- 
tained losses  to  person  or  property  as  a 
result  of  the  explosion  of  2  ships  carry- 
ing fertilizer  in  Texas  City.  Tex.,  on  April 
lfr-17,  1947.  As  in  the  Joint  stock  land 
bank  case,  a  Federal  court  had  rejected 
a  claim  by  the  injured  persons  that  there 
was  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Conijress  thereupon 
enacted  Public  Law  378  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  United  States. 
The  Texas  City  ships  were  carrying  fer- 
tilizer to  Europe  in  discha  rge  of  a  United 
States  foreign  policy  program,  the  In- 
terim Aid  Act  In  which  we  undertook  to 
repair  wartorn  Europe. 

If  the  United  States  Government  feels 
a  moral  obligation  to  provide  more  than 
$200  million  for  the  approximately  500 
people  injured  in  the  Texas  City  explo- 
sion, it  has  at  least  an  equal  moral  obli- 
gation to  make  whole  the  5,000  or  more 
Joint  stock  land  bank  bondholders  to  the 
extent  of  the  $24,449,454  of  impaid  prin- 
cipal and  interest  to  the  date  of  receiver- 
ship. These  Joint  stock  land  bank  bond- 
holders have  suffered  as  a  result  of  a 
United  States  governmental  progrtun 
aimed  to  relieve  farm  distress  diu-ing 
World  War  I  and  In  the  1920's.  Had  the 
Government  not  induced  bondholders  to 
buy  Joint  stock  land  bank  bonds  and  thus 
provide  the  capital  with  which  the  joint 


stock  land  banks  refinanced  farm  mort- 
gages, a  great  deal  of  direct  and  expen- 
sive governmental  action  would  doubt- 
less have  been  necessary.  Joint  stock 
land  bank  bondholders  are,  therefore,  as 
much  a  casualty  of  our  farm  policy  as 
were  the  innocent  Texas  people  casual- 
ties of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  is  well  settled  as  a  matter  of  consti- 
tutional law  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  satisfy  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  legal  obligation-^— C^.  S.  v. 
Realty  Co.  (163  U.  S.  424);  Cincinnati 
Soap  Co.  v.  U.  S.  (301  U.  S.  308) ;  Ford 
A  Son  v.  Little  Falls  Co.  (280  U.  S.  369). 

H.  R.  10080  offers  a  means  of  meeting 
a  moral  obligation  from  our  Government 
to  its  citizens.  That  moral  obligation 
should  be  deferred  no  longer. 


MODERATION  BUT  NOT  NULLI- 
FICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  O'HaraI  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spesiker, 
I  have  been  in  the  Chamber  of  this  House 
when  expressions  have  been  given  of  the 
deep  emotions  of  my  colleagues  coming 
from  another  section  of  our  country 
than  that  in  which  I  reside.  I  have 
thought  on  the  occasion  of  these  special 
orders  that  Members  enjoying  the  unan- 
imous privilege  of  speaking  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  themselves 
without  interruption  from  their  col- 
leagues who  might  hold  different  views. 

This  is  a  forum  in  which  all  Members 
have  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
speak  in  advocacy  of  their  own  convic- 
tions and  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
convictions  of  their  constituents. 

My  regret  has  been  that  the  country 
at  large,  and  especially  the  section  from 
which  I  come,  may  have  gained  a  wrong 
impression  from  the  fact  that  the 
sjseakers  against  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  and  the  other  body 
all  were  from  the  South.  The  impres- 
sion given  is  that  the  question  of  segre- 
gation is  an  issue  between  the  North 
and  South  and  that  in  the  South  there 
is  a  united  line-up  against  the  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  regards  segregation  in  the 
public  schcMls. 

In  this  cormection  it  will  be  helpful 
to  remember  that  the  antisegregation 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  unan- 
imous and  of  the  9  Justices  who  partici- 
pated in  the  decision  3  were  southern 
bom,  1  a  native  of  the  Far  West,  1  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  and  3  of  Middle 
Western  States.  The  ninth  Justice  was 
bom  in  Vienna.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  position  of  tiie  Court  now 
under  condemnation  by  my  southern 
colleagues  resulted  from  the  conclusions 
and  findings  of  a  Court  that  as  regards 
the  geography  of  birth  was  one-third 
southern,  one-third  middle  western,  one- 
ninth  far  western,  one-ninth  eastern. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  for 
this  time  in  order  that  I  might  get  into 
the  Record  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Century  Issued  today  and 
written  by  Dr.  Harold  Fey.  a  constituent 
of  mine,  a  great  American  and  the  edi- 
tor of  this  magazine  which  is  frequently 


referred  to  as  the  most  influential  Prot- 
estant publication  in  the  country.  When 
an  editorial  appears  in  the  interdenom- 
inational Christian  Century,  it  carries 
weight  It  appears  in  a  publication  that 
speaks  in  a  large  sense  for  the  great 
Protestant  population  of  this  country. 

In  this  editorial  the  statement  is  made 
that  today  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
drive  Protestant  ministers  out  of  their 
pulpits  because  they  do  not  agree  with 
the  viewpoint  held  by  some  in  the  section 
of  the  <X)untry  in  which  those  churches 
are  l(X»ted.  I  bring  this  to  your  atten- 
tion. Here  are  the  words  of  the  Chris- 
tian Century: 

They  are  out  to  rule  the  chtirches  from 
congregations  to  State  organizations,  and 
openly  boast  that  they  have  accomplished 
this  aim  in  some  denominations.  If  there 
was  any  doubt  about  their  power,  the  grow- 
ing niunber  of  ministers  of  both  races  who 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  pulpits 
should  be  taken  Into  account. 

This  is  totalitarianism.  When  the  whole 
life  of  a  people  Is  controlled  from  behind 
the  scenes  by  a  private  organization  which 
Is  not  elected  by  the  people  and  Is  not  re- 
sponsible to  them,  you  have  totalitarianism. 
It  can  be  Cktmmunlst  or  Fascist;  It  cannot 
be  Democratic.  When  such  total  control  Is 
exercised  to  maintain  racial  segregation  and 
white  supremacy,  it  becomes  the  kind  of  evil 
thing  which  was  still  rising  in  Germany  20 
years  ago.  By  its  nature  this  racist  dictator- 
ship excludes  the  possibility  of  moderation. 
It  may  recruit  moderate  community  leaders 
to  serve  as  fronts,  but  Its  policies  are  radical 
and  increasingly  play  Into  the  hands  of  ex- 
tremists. It  has  no  Intention  of  conform- 
ing with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  now 
or  later.  It  Is  prepared  to  nullify,  defy,  and 
discredit  the  courts  and  the  law  on  which 
American  Justice  Is  based,  and  to  substitute 
Its  own  decisions,  from  which  there  Is  no 
appeal,  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  there 
are  deep  emotions  on  both  sides,  but 
in  the  quiet  meditations  on  the  teach- 
ings of  our  respective  religious  faiths  we 
unfailingly  can  find  the  guide  to  com- 
mon undertanding.  What  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  church  on  this  issue?  I  think 
you  should  know  what  the  most  influen- 
tial of  Protestic  publications  is  saying  in 
this  editorial.  If  this  were  a  publication 
issued  Just  by  an  individual,  the  edi- 
*torial  perhaps  would  not  be  of  such  tre- 
mendous import.  But  this  is  regarded 
as  the  most  influential  Protestant  pub- 
Ucation  in  the  country.  It  is  interde- 
nominational and  in  a  large  sense  speaks 
for  all  the  Protestant  churches.  Let  me 
read  a  little  further: 

The  congressional  southerners  denounce 
outside  meddlers  for  stirring  up  racial  strife. 
They  are  referring  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  (Colored  People. 
But  what  Is  the  method  foUowed  by  the 
NAA<3P?  It  takes  the  complaints  of  Negro 
citizens  to  the  courts.  It  organizes  Negroes 
and  whites  to  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, as  the  Constitution  provides.  It  obeys 
the  laws  and  seeks  to  get  others  to  do  the 
same.  It  has  not  organized  riots,  or  incited 
rebeUlon,  or  otherwise  violated  the  rights 
of  the  people  who  do  not  agree  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  white  citizens' 
councils  have  organized  to  drive  moderate 
elements  into  silence  or  out  of  the  South. 
They  prefer  to  work  through  economic  or- 
ganizations— banks,  stores,  machinery  com- 
panies, plantations,  marketing  associations — 
but  they  do  not  stop  there.  They  seek  to 
Infiltrate  and  dominate  every  center  of 
power,  small  or  large.    They  try  to  control 
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tiM  •dmlBlair»tloB  of  govanuiMBt  from 
JustloM  of  tlM  peso*  to  la^iaUton.  fover- 
Bcn  and  Unltad  Btata*  Sawton.  Ttrnj 
nuuilpulat*  tiM  auttaorttlM  tn  •dneatkm 
from  local  to  Stat*  boards.  TlMy  ar«  out 
to  nil*  tba  churchM  from  oongrecations  to 
Stata  organ  laattona.  and  opczxij  boast  tbat 
they  hava  accompUabad  tbls  aim  In  torn* 
danomlnationa. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  I  felt  that  I  should  brlns 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  the 
Houee.  It  reflects  the  thinking  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  peoiile  in  the  section  of 
the  country  from  which  I  come.  Re- 
cently my  disUng\iished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  TuMin.TYl  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  debate  now 
raging  by  pointing  to  the  Catholic  posi- 
tion In  the  statement  of  Archbishop 
Rummel  of  New  Orleans  that  segregation 
Is  a  sin. 

In  Chicago  we  are  working  out.  as  I 
think  we  are  in  all  our  northern  cities, 
the  framework  of  a  real  brotherhood  of 
man.  We  have  left  far.  far  behind  the 
concept  that  you  have  to  discriminate 
among  people  because  of  religion,  be- 
cause of  complexion,  because  of  station. 
We  have  come  to  accept  and  to  practice 
the  faith  that  the  God  who  created  us 
made  all  his  creatures  equal  and  subject 
In  His  eyes  to  the  same  measurement  of 
worth  and  character.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  the  finite  should  exercise  a 
veto  power  over  the  determinations  of 
the  Infinite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  have  stand- 
ing in  your  community  a  church  or  a 
synagogue  that  strengthens  your  mate- 
rial life  by  building  up  the  spiritual 
within  you,  and  have  it  count  for  any- 
thing, if  you  permit  the  conspirators  of 
bias  and  prejudice  by  violence  and  In- 
timidation to  silence  the  lips  of  ministers, 
priests,  and  rabbis  whose  mission  is  the 
doing  of  the  will  of  Ood.  You  cannot 
bend  in  worship  in  chiurch  or  synagogue, 
and  then  go  out  saying :  "Here  is  one  of 
Ood's  creatures.  God  has  accepted  him. 
God  has  created  him,  but  he  cannot 
come  to  the  same  school  with  our  chil- 
dren or  ride  in  the  same  bus,  or  eat  at 
the  same  table." 

You  have  to  throw  away  your  religion 
or  accept  it. 

This  editorial  Is  speaking  for  the  great 
majority  of  Protestants  as  Archbishop 
Hummel  spoke  for  the  great  majority  of 
CathoUcs  and  Rabbi  Morton  Berman  and 
others  have  spoken  for  the  Jewish  people. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  I  had  the  ability  and  the  eloquence 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  know 
he  speaks  what  is  in  the  hearts  and  the 
minds  of  many  of  us,  not  (mly  because 
of  the  people  in  the  districts  that  we 
represent  but  because  we  feel  very  deeply 
that  the  future  of  our  country  and  the 
position  of  free  people  everywhere  de- 
pends upon  the  understanding  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  principles  which  he 
has  so  eloquently  stated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  know  that  It  has  been 
the  hope  during  all  of  this  session  of 
many  of  us  that  the  House  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  upon  a  measxire 


which  win  give  to  the  principles  that 
are  enunciated  In  our  Constitution  effect 
and  reality. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
LaksI  who  Is  the  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  whose  committee.  I  believe,  has  re- 
ported out  to  the  full  committee  a  bill 
which  would  give  us  that  opportunity.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  him  and  his 
committee. 

I  can  also  say  that  I  am  sure  we  all 
realize  that  time  Is  passing  in  this  ses- 
sion. Therefore.  In  order  that  there 
should  be  no  sllp-up,  and  only  for  that 
reason,  not  In  any  way  trying  to  take 
away  the  prerogatives  of  that  great  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  but  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  tacit  consent  of  Its 
chairman,  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
machinery  of  the  House  has  been  started 
which  will  give  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  opportiinlty  to  vote  on  such  a  meas- 
ure, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr. 
BROWNSoif]  and  I  will  today  Introduce 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  bring  this  matter  forward  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  if  it  is  not.  It  will, 
of  course,  under  the  proper  procedures 
of  the  House  and  after  the  proper  time 
has  elapsed  be  available  for  a  petition 
upon  which  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  believe  that  this  is  a  sufBciently  Im- 
portant matter  may  place  their  names 
and  their  signatures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  In  Intro- 
ducing this  I  sho'Md  also  very  carefully 
point  out  that  this  Is  done  not  by  us  as 
Individuals  but  as  representing  a  very 
large  group  who  have  met  for  this  pur- 
pose and  with  this  intention,  and  that 
It  Is  our  hope  that  as  we  move  forward 
to  the  completion  of  this  legislation  we 
may  act  upon  it  not  with  any  emotion 
but  with  the  high  purposes  which.  I  am 
sure,  each  and  every  one  of  us.  whether 
we  are  opposed  or  in  agreement,  should 
at  all  times  be  courteous  enough  to  give 
to  each  other.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  not 
only  for  what  he  has  said,  but  for  the 
opportunity  to  give  this  Information  to 
the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  LaksI  for  a 
statement  of  the  work  of  his  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LANE.  I  am  glad  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  this  sub- 
committee has  worked  long  and  hard 
on  this  subject  matter.  The  hearings 
were  held  as  you,  perhaps,  know  last 
July  over  a  period  of  a  nximber  of  days 
and  the  committee  has  met  on  several 
occasions  since  then.  It  was  only  this 
afternoon  that  we  finally  finished  our 
work  and  have  reported  out  two  of  the 
civil  rights  bills  to  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  pass  that  committee  without 
any  delay  and  that  we  will  have  the 
bills  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  *I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  wish  to  commend  him 
for  the  tremendous  Job  that  he  has 
done  so  well. 


Mr.  BR0WN80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  HUnois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  I  join  In  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  OUaiu]  on  his  timely  discussion 
and  In  congratulating  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  his  subcommit- 
tee of  the  great  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  the  progress  that  they  have 
made  today  in  reporting  basic  clril- 
rlghts  legislation.  In  Introducing  an 
identical  resolution  to  that  discussed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoosrvsLT]  which  provides  for  consid- 
eration of  H.  R  627.  I  certainly  want 
to  make  It  clear  that  on  my  part  there 
is  no  implied  criticism  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  or  of  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  but  that  rather  this  is 
intended  as  a  constructive  step  In  the 
direction  of  making  sure  that  the  Mem- 
bership of  the  House  will  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  in 
connection  with  this  problem  of  cur- 
tailment of  clvfl  rights.  This  is  an  Issue 
growing  more  serious  by  the  day  and 
by  the  hour.  Like  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  RoossveltI.  I  have  in- 
troduced tills  resolution  not  as  a  per- 
sonal gesture,  but  in  behalf  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoase  or  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  been  meeting  sincerely 
and  earnestly  in  an  attempt  to  work 
out  with  the  Attorney  General  a 
thoughtful  legislative  .solution  to  some 
of  the  civil -rights  problems  which  face 
us.  ei^peclally  the  matter  of  the  denial 
of  voting  rights  to  large  numbers  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  niinols.  May  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
the  magnificent  contribution  that  he 
has  made  in  the  spirit  of  all  of  us  work- 
ing together  on  a  bipartisan  plane  to 
attain  our  objective  of  strengthening  our 
civil-rights  legislation. 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  and  eloquent  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Powell  1. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  want  first  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  the  remarks 
that  he  has  made  and  for  the  sincere 
spiritual  emphasis  that  the  gentleman 
places  upon  this  problem.  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  felicitations  to  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Lane  ]  for  the  noble  work  of  his  subcom- 
mittee on  these  two  bills  which  are  now 
on  their  way.  The  first  bill  is  to  guar- 
antee the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  the  second  bill  reported  out  by 
Mr.  Lanes  subcommittee  Is  the  bill  to 
make  lynching  a  crime.  Mr.  Biownson 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  by  their  remarks 
indicated  that  this  is  an  issue  stripped  of 
partisan  politics.  We  Intend  from  here 
on  in  to  move  aith  love  versus  hatred; 
with  legal  actions  versus  violence;  with 
prayer  versus  bigotry.  When  the  dis- 
charge petitions  are  placed  upon  the 
desk,  we  have  about  201  Members  of  the 
House.  Republican  and  Democratic 
alike,  who  have  already  committed  them- 
selves to  the  slgnhig  of  It.  We  hope  to 
have  this  petition  available  as  soon  as  the 
Baster  recess  is  concluded.     Again.  I 
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thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  frwn  New  York. 

I  close.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  hope  aiid  preyer  that  the 
problem  that  confronts  our  people  will 
be  worked  out  understandlngly  and 
without  undue  harshness  la  the  expres- 
sion of  emotions.  A  changing  world 
has  come.  New  conditions  confront  us, 
not  only  to  make  our  own  democracy  a 
real  democracy  in  which  there  are  no 
lines  of  discrimination,  but  also  to  hold 
our  place  as  a  Nation  responsible  for 
aorld  leadership.  We  must  attain  and 
attain  promptly  real  brotherhood.  In 
that  objective  I  know  that  the  good  men 
and  the  good  women  and  the  good  chil- 
dren of  the  South  are  Just  as  earnest  as 
are  the  good  men  and  the  good  women 
and  the  good  children  of  the  North.  I 
think  we  will  attain  that  objective  the 
more  promptly  as  we  go  to  our  churches 
and  as  at  night  we  kneel  on  our  knees 
and  ask  the  Divine  Creator  of  us  all  to 
guide  us  into  acceptance  of  all  of  His 
characters  as  indeed  our  bi  others.  The 
chains  of  slavery  long  since  have  gone. 
The  social  chains  of  5cgre?ation.  more 
brutal  and  more  cruel,  are  melting  fast 
In  the  heat  of  consciences  trying  to  make 
peace  with  God.  To  the  task  of  hasten- 
ing by  every  legal  means  the  glad  day 
when  in  our  great  and  God-fearing  Re- 
public there  will  be  no  chains  of  slavery, 
either  of  iron  structure  or  of  social  fabric, 
we  dedicated  ourselves. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  In  the 
Christian  Century  of  March  21,  1936, 
folloas: 

MODUATTON   BOT  NOT  NULLITICATTOK 

The  Southern  Manifesto  signed  by  96  Con- 
gressmen U  an  exercise  In  ot>structlon.  It 
offers  no  lawful  alternative  to  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  as  Interpreted  by  the 
one  authority  legally  authorized  to  make 
such  an  Interpretation,  yet  It  encourages 
noncompliance  on  the  ground  that  such 
legal  means  exist.  These  legislators  give 
as  a  reason  for  deciding  against  Integration 
in  education  the  1896  "separate  but  equal 
doctrine."  dismissing  as  an  exercise  of  "naked 
Judicial  power"  the  1954  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  equality  and  segregation 
cannot  coexist  under  a  Constitution  which 
makes  no  allowance  for  second-class  citizen- 
ship based  on  color.  They  have  presented 
the  Nation  with  a  futile,  confused  and  dis- 
appointing document  whose  net  result  wUl 
bv  to  encotirage  nullification  and  anarchy. 

We  are  all  for  moderation  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  nonsegregatlon  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t,  but  moderation  Is  not  nulli- 
fication. The  Supreme  Court  laid  the 
ground  for  moderation  In  Its  1955  ruling  on 
procedure.  The  rate  of  progress  toward  In- 
tegration was  to  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances. No  deadlines  were  set.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  17  States  which  had  segregated 
schools  accepted  the  Court's  action  in  good 
faith  and  started  to  move  In  the  constitu- 
tional path.  But  the  7  States  of  the  Deep 
South,  whose  course  alone  Is  praised  in  the 
Congressional  Manifesto,  flatly  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  Cotirfs  lead.  They  refuse  to  move 
in  any  direction  except  toward  more  segrega- 
tion. They  have  barred  any  suggestion  of 
moderation,  compromise  or  progress  toward 
equal  Justice  in  education.  Tbe  manifesto 
is  similarly  intransigent. 

This  is  nullification.  For  the  third  time  In 
otir  history,  it  creates  •  major  constitutional 
crisis.  The  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  held 
that  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  pro- 


vide for  equality  tinder  the  law  without  re- 
gard to  race.  The  same  law  applies  equally 
to  all  races.  Separate  but  equal  facilities  in 
public  education  violate  this  principle  be- 
cause separated  educational  facilities  cannot 
be  equal,  being  separate.  Inequality  is  in- 
herent in  the  separation,  so  schools  sup- 
ported by  taxes  paid  by  all  the  people  mvist 
be  open  to  all  the  people.  That  Is  the  law, 
as  unanimously  Interpreted  by  a  Court  con- 
sisting of  men  drawn  from  every  section  of 
the  land  and  from  both  major  parties. 

William  Paulkner.  the  distinguished  Mis- 
sissippi novelist  who  wrote  the  now  famous 
"Letter  to  the  North"{Life.  March  5).  com- 
plained about  the  disappearance  of  mod- 
eration. He  said  he  and  other  moderate 
southerners  are  in  danger  of  being  trampled 
as  they  stand  on  the  shrinking  middle  ground 
between  the  white  citizens'  councils  and  the 
NAACP.  The  congressional  manifesto  missed 
a  very  great  opportunity  In  that  It  did  not 
stake  out  and  enlarge  this  middle  grovmd. 
If  it  had  admitted,  as  William  Faulkner  ad- 
mits, the  simple  incontrovertible  immorality 
of  discrimination  by  race,  one  might  see  in 
Its  statement  a  glimmer  of  promise.  In- 
stead it  illustrated  the  Faulkner  dictum: 
"The  South  will  go  to  any  length,  even  that 
fatal  and  already  doomed  one.  before  It  wUl 
accept  alteration  of  its  racial  condition  by 
mere  force  of  law  or  economic  threat." 

In  our  society,  the  Constitution  is  nftt 
"mere."  It  Is  the  law  and  it  provides  the 
middle  ground  for  us  all.  As  long  ago  as 
1830  Daniel  Webster  pointed  out,  in  the 
nuUlflcatlon  argument  which  was  then  start- 
ing, the  two  brief  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  are  essential  to  the  continua- 
tion of  our  Republic.  They  are:  "The  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  made 
In  pursuance  thereof  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  anything  In  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
nothwlthstanding.  •  •  •  The  Judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States." 
Webrter  said:  "These  two  provisions  cover 
the  whole  ground.  •  •  •  With  these  it  is  a 
government;  without  them  it  is  a  confedera- 
tion. In  ptvsuance  of  these  clear  and  ex- 
press provisions.  Congress  established  at  Its 
very  first  aeseion  In  the  Judicial  act  a  mode 
for  carrying  them  Into  full  effect  and  for 
bringing  all  questions  of  constitutional 
power  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  then.  sir.  became  a  government." 
Webster  declared:  "I  cannot  conceive  that 
there  can  be  a  middle  course  between  sub- 
mission to  the  laws,  when  regularly  pro- 
nounced constitutional,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  open  resistance,  which  la  revolution  or 
rebellion,  on  the  other." 

The  congressional  southerners  denounce 
outside  meddlers  for  stirring  up  racial  strife. 
They  are  referring  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
But  what  Is  the  method  followed  by  the 
NAACP?  It  takes  the  complaints  of  Negro 
citizens  to  the  cotirts.  It  organizes  Negroes 
and  whites  to  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, as  the  Constitution  provides.  It  obeys 
the  laws  and  seelcs  to  get  others  to  do  the 
tame.  It  has  not  organized  riots,  or  Incited 
rebellion,  or  otherwise  violated  tbe  rights  of 
the  people  who  do  not  agree  with  It. 

On  other  other  hand,  the  white  citizens* 
councils  have  organized  to  drive  moderate 
elements  into  silence  or  out  of  the  South. 
They  prefer  to  work  through  economic  or- 
ganizations— banks,  stores,  machinery  com- 
panies, plantations,  marketing  associations — 
but  they  do  not  stop  there.  They  seek  to 
Infiltrate  and  dominate  every  center  of  power, 
small  or  large.  They  try  to  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  from  Justices 
of  the  peace  to  legislators,  governors,  and 
United  States  Senators.  They  manipulate 
the  authorities  In  educatlcm  from  local  to 
State  boards.  They  are  out  to  rule  the 
churcbes  from  congregations  to  State  or- 


ganizations, and  openly  boast  that  they  have 
accomplished  this  aim  in  some  denomina- 
tions. If  there  was  any  doubt  about  their 
power,  the  growing  number  of  ministers  of 
both  races  who  have  been  compeUed  to  leave 
their  pulpits  should  be  taken  Into  account. 
This  Is  totalitarianism.  When  the  whole 
life  of  a  people  Is  controlled  from  behind 
the  scenes  by  a  private  organization  which 
Is  not  elected  by  the  people  and  Is  not  re- 
sponsible to  them,  you  have  totalitarianism. 
It  caB  be  Communist  or  Fascist;  It  cannot 
be  democratic.  When  such  total  control  la 
exercised  to  maintain  racial  segregation  and 
white  supremacy.  It  becomes  the  kind  of  evU 
thing  which  was  still  rising  In  Germany  20 
years  ago.  By  Its  nature  this  racist  dictator- 
ship excludes  the  possibility  of  moderation. 
It  may  recruit  moderate  community  leaders 
to  serve  as  fronts,  but  Its  policies  are  radical 
and  increasingly  play  into  the  hands  of  ex- 
tremists. It  has  no  Intention  of  conforming 
with  the  Supreme  Cotirt's  decision  now  or 
later.  It  Is  prepared  to  nullify,  defy,  and  dis- 
credit the  courts  and  the  law  on  which 
American  Justice  Is  based,  and  to  substitute 
lt£  own  decisions,  from  whicli  there  Is  no 
appeal,  for  them. 

We  agree  with  Life  that  the  "task  is  to 
preserve  tbe  atmosphere  In  which  reason, 
tolerance  and  compromise  can  still  operate." 
But  compromise  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  sacrifice  of  the  Constitution  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  win  prove  too  costly.  We  do  not  agree 
with  William  Faulkner's  implication  that 
^e  Negro  should  do  all  tbe  sacrificing  until 
the  white  man  calms  down  and  decides  he 
wlU  not  grow  neurotic  after  all.  It  would 
be  equaUy  wrong  to  accept  the  Implication 
of  the  congressional  manifesto  that  the  rest 
of  the  country  should  consent  to  the  South 'g 
Insistence  that  tbe  Supreme  Covu-t  should 
reverse  Itself  In  order  that  the  South's  con- 
ception of  State's  rights  shall  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  That  conception  Is  again 
moving  toward  the  tragically  erroneous  chal- 
lenge to  national  unity  which  produced  the 
Confederation  of  1783-89  and  the  Confed- 
eracy of  1861-65.  It  is  no  service  to  anybody 
to  permit  the  Idea  to  grow  that  a  third  repe- 
tition of  this  experiment  is  now  going  to  be 
adopted  as  a  com-promlse. 

What  then  shall  we  do?  Is  violence  again 
to  be  otir  fate?  We  do  not  think  It  la.  The 
Negroes  of  Montgomery,  led  by  their  courage- 
ous Christian  ministers,  are  presenting  an  al- 
ternative course.  Nonviolent  resistance  Is 
capable  of  being  used  by  whites  as  well  as 
Negroes,  by  majorities  as  well  as  minorities. 
Let  those  who  believe  In  freedom  and  equal- 
ity be  as  zealous,  as  frantically  busy,  as  are 
the  organizers  of  totalitarian  citizens'  coun- 
cils. Outside  of  Montgomery,  almost  no  vol- 
untary organizations  In  support  of  the  Su- 
I»-eme  Court's  decisions  have  been  set  up. 
while  more  than  40  antlcovu-t  organizations, 
of  which  the  white  citizens'  councils  are  one. 
have  l>een  spawned.  It  Is  high  time  the  de- 
fenders of  freedom  got  busy.  "Moderation, 
not  nullification,"  can  be  a  useful  slogan. 


CONSUMER  COOPERATIVES.  ORIGI- 
NAL ANTIMONOPOLISTS  SUPPORT 
H.  R.  11 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmak]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  8  I  described  a  meeting  which  I 
attended  on  February  7,  with  a  large 
group  of  organizations  that  are  actively 
supporting  H.  R.  11.  Representatives  of 
practically  all  of  the  genuinely  small- 
business  organizations  in  the  United 
States  were  at  this  meeting.  In  addi- 
tion, representatives  of  several  of  the 
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greatest  farm  and  labor  cnvanlzaUons 
wei-e  there.  I  gave  the  list  of  these  or- 
ganisatioiu.  which  appear*  at  page  4348 
of  the  Racoao. 

By  inadvertence,  however,  I  omitted 
from  the  Ust  of  organizattons  in  attend- 
ance the  name  of  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
members  may  be  siire  that  omission  of 
the  name  of  the  Cooperative  League  was 
a  clerical  error,  and  not  an  oversight. 
This  great  organization  has  13  million 
members  and.  af  we  all  know,  has  for  40 
years  been  the  outstanding  popular  force 
in  this  country  against  monopoly,  and 
actively  working  to  preserve  economic 
freedom  in  the  United  States. 

The  Cooperative  League  has  a  direct 
eommercial  Interest  in  H.  R.  11.  The 
cooperative  members  of  this  league  en- 
gage in  purchasing  for  their  consimier 
members.  Naturally,  they  want  a  fair 
break  on  prices.  They  have  experienced 
the  ravages  of  unfair  price  discrimina- 
tion, and  they  know  what  this  unwhole- 
some practice  leads  to.  But  beyond 
their  direct  commercial  interest,  the  Co- 
operative League  is  far  more  interested 
in  seeing  small  business  and  the  free- 
enterprise  sysfem  in  this  country  pre- 
served. The  long  and  clear  public 
record  of  this  organization  leaves  no 
doubt  on  that  score. 

Indeed  the  consumer  cooperative 
movement  in  the  United  States  comes 
about  as  a  direct  reaction  to  the  growth 
of  monopoly.  This  movement  repre- 
swited  from  the  outset  a  determined  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  millions  of  small 
people  to  resist  gouges  and  exploitation 
by  the  monopoly  industries  which  had 
such  a  free  rein  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century. 

The  members  of  this  organization  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  values  of  economic 
freedom.  And  more  than  most  people. 
they  find  ways  of  keeping  themselves  in- 
formed on  the  failures  and  successes  of 
the  public  agencies  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  maintaining  economic  free- 
dom. 

As  a  result  of  my  omission  of  the  Co- 
operative League  as  an  active  supporter 
of  an  Important  antlmonopoly  measure. 
H.  R.  11.  this  fine  organization  has  nat- 
urally called  the  omission  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jack 
Jennings,  the  assistant  director  of  the 
Cooperative  League,  reminding  me  that 
this  organization  sent  not  one  repre- 
sentative, but  two  representatives  to  the 
February  7  meeting  to  urge  passage  of 
H.  R.  11.  Both  the  director.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace J.  Campbell,  and  the  assistant  di- 
rector. Mr.  Jack  T.  Jennings  were 
present. 

Mr.  Jennings'  letter  further  reminds 
me  of  the  public  record  of  the  Coopera- 
tive League  on  antlmonopoly  matters. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  will 
be  Interested  in  Mr.  Jennings'  letter  of 
March  9.  1956.  which  reads  as  follows: 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  conalatent 
efforta  to  protect  small  biulness  and  co- 
operatlTca.  and  particularly  are  we  interested 
In  tlM  paaaage  of  H.  R.  11  to  tighten  the  Rot>> 
Inaon-Patman  Act.  Th*  fact  that  you  au- 
thored both  the  act  and  tha  amendment 
testlflea  to  your  devoted  Intereat  in  inde- 
pendent and  faoUly  hualneeaee. 

Tou  made  a  gallant  eUtement  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  March  8  to  get  H.  R.  It 


on  to  the  floor.  On  the  long  lUt  of  supports 
you  read  should  have  appeared  the  Coopera- 
tive League  of  the  U.  S.  A.  We  stand  some 
13  million  strong  in  support  of  the  measure, 
and  both  Wallace  J.  Campbell,  director  of 
the  League's  Washington  office  and  I  were 
present  at  the  February  7  meeting  to  which 
you  referred. 

Our  record  \h  support  of  effective  antitrust 
and  antl-prlce-nxlng  laws  covers  most  of  the 
40  years  since  the  inception  of  the  Co- 
operative League.  We  feel  strongly  that  if 
the  present  death  rate  of  small  businesses 
continues,  the  oountry  will  find  itself  in 
serious  economic  trouble.  As  we  pointed 
out  in  testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  January  16: 

"Unfortunately,  despite  the  praise  which 
Government  officials  have  from  time  to  time 
lavished  on  the  concept  of  a  free,  competi- 
tive economy  and  despite  the  clearly  an- 
nounced policy  of  Congress,  economic  free- 
dom is  languishing  in  the  United  States.  It 
Is  not  dead,  but  it  is  dying. 

■•Primary  responsibility  for  our  emaciated 
competition  must  rest  on  powerful  leaders  of 
the  business  community  who  have  sought 
In  every  conceivable  manner  to  thwart  the 
clear  purposes  of  Congress  and  to  impose 
on  this  Nation  an  economic  oligarchy  which 
is  destroying  not  only  economic  freedom  but 
poUtlcal  democracy  and  personal  lll>erty  aa 
well. 

"Government  administrators — some  who 
are  timid,  some  who  are  not  imbued  with 
the  philosophy  of  economic  competition, 
and  some  who  have  permitted  themselves  to 
be  seduced  by  these  economic  oligarcha — 
must  also  share  responsibility  for  the  de- 
cline of  competition  in  America." 

We  went  ahead  to  suggest  a  number  of 
ways  competition's  struggle  for  survival  can 
be  advanced;  By  encouragement  of  more  co- 
operatives giving  people  a  democratic  re- 
sponsibility in  business  and  flnanclal  Insti- 
tutions; by  encouraging  small  business  and 
seeing  to  it  that  it  survives;  by  Federal  loans 
to  new  enterprises  in  fields  tightly  controlled 
by  a  few;  strengthening  of  laws  preventing 
luifalr  competition,  certain  mergers,  unfair 
taxea,  and  price  discrimination. 

We  hope  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
will  place  bis  name  prominently  on  the  pe- 
tition to  bring  H.  R.  11  up  for  a  vote. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Utt  (at  the  requst  of  Mr.  Arcnds). 
for  1  week,  beginning  March  28.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Morgan  <^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KzLLKY  of  Pennsylvania),  on  official 
business. 

Mr.  WiLscif  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Akehds).  for  1  week,  be- 
ginning March  26.  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Zx- 
Lzmco),  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday. 
March  28. 

Mr.  Patmax.  for  15  minutes,  on  today 
and  tomorrow,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Dodo,  for  10  minutes,  tomorrow. 
Mr.  Bailct,  for  40  minutes,  ob  Tues- 
day next. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concrkssional 
Rxcoau.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zklknko. 

Mr.  SmuHSKi  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  CoLMES  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HnsTAifV. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Dodo  in  three  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Short  and  to  include  certain  tele- 
grams on  the  farm  bill. 

Blr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Satlor. 

Mr.  Berrt. 

Mr.  McCormack  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  Include  an  article. 

Mr.  Flood  and  include  a  statement 
made  by  him  in  support  of  a  bill  he  intro- 
duced. 
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SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.2310.  An  act  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  St.  Marys  River.  Mich..  South  Canal.  In 
order  to  repeal  the  authorization  for  the 
alteration  of  the  International  Bridge  a« 
part  of  such  project,  and  to  authorlM  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  accomplish  such 
alter aUon;  to  the  Committee  on  Publle 
Works. 

8.  2563.  An  act  to  amend  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  IMS.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BIULfi  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

H.  R.  2347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Heln- 
rich  Wolfgang; 

H.  R.  3963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ashot 
Mnatzakanian  and  OpheUa  """^ipfcfinlan: 

H.  R.  5876.  An  act  to  amend  the  copy- 
right law  to  permit,  in  certain  classes  of 
works,  the  deposit  of  photographa  or  other 
identifying  reproductions  In  lieu  of  eoplea  of 
published  works: 

H  R.  6033.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relo- 
cation of  the  Trenton  Massacre  Canyon 
Monument  presently  located  near  Trenton. 
Nebr ;  and 

H.  R.  6904.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ea- 
tabiishment  of  the  Booker  T.  Waablngton 
National  Monument. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  bills  and  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles: 

a  760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Median : 

8.  1992.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Madison 
County.  Ky..  to  the  Pioneer  NaUonal  Monu- 
ment Association; 

8  3463.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
15.  1966.  Public  Law  161.  a4th  Oongreaa  (6t 
SUt.  324).  by  increasing  the  appropriation 


authorization  for  the  aircraft  control  and 
warning  system;  and 

8.  J.  Bea.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlae 
the  American  Battle  Monument  Com  mission 
to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  memorial  to  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing. 

BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.  R.  585.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  Lake  County.  Calif.,  of  the  lower 
Lake  Rancherla,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

H.  R  632.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  release 
by  the  United  SUtes  of  its  rights  and  in- 
terests in  certain  land  located  In  Saginaw 
County.  Mich.; 

H  R.930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Daniel  Popa; 

H.  R.  944.  An  act  for  the  rcUef  of  Kicola 
Teodoaio; 

H  R  1014  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung 
Pook  Yee  Chung; 

H.  R.  1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
EEther  Chan  Lee  (Sta  Lee); 

H.  R  1097  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Meredith  McParlane; 

H.  R.  1104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guenther 
Kaschner: 

H  R  1137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
John  Wilson; 

H.  R.  1209.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kumerl- 
ano  Lagmay; 

H  R.  1323.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Ramona  Maria   (Ramona  E.  Tombo): 

H.  R.  1492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kraevan 
Spanjol: 

H.  R.  1544.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Moll  (Mali)  SDbel: 

H.  R.  1666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Canencla-Castenedo; 

H.  R.  1806.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association."  approved  May  SI. 
1920.  as  heretofore  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
such  corporation  to  consolidate  with  Wom- 
en's Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  Asaocla- 
tlon.  Inc : 

H  R.  1912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
Rleck: 

H.  R  1920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ane 
Karlic  Vlasich: 

H  R  1923.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kevin 
Murphy; 

H  R.  1978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chlu-An  Wang   (nee  Alice  Chlaeheng  aze): 

H  R  2054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Induk 
Pahk: 

H  R.  3072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julian 
Nowakowskl.  or  William  Nowak  (Novak); 

H.  R.  2283.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wll- 
helmus  Marius  Van  der  Veur; 

H  R  2286.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Llm  Tslen; 

H  R  2345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Henri  Buchet; 

H.  R.  2522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabella 
S.  Oorrell.  Donald  B.  Gorrell.  Mary  Owen 
Gorrell.  and  Kathryn  O.  Wright; 

H  R.  3037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jakob 
Hass.  Roza  Hass.  and  Mala  Hass; 

H.  R.  3057.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Blen- 
venldo  L.  BaUnglt; 

H.  R.  3201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Mikroulis.  his  wife,  Dora  MltooulU.  and  hla 
daughter.  Madonna  G.  Mikroulis; 

H.  R.  3265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alkiata 
Sfounls; 

H.  R.3375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
James  C.  S.  Lee.  his  wife.  Data  Ting  Wei.  and 
their  daughter.  Vivian  Lee; 

H.  R.  3501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nisan 
Sarkla  Olritllyan  and  Virgin  Glrltliyan; 


H.R.SS57.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 

act  of  July  3.  1943  (ch.  189.  57  Stat.  872). 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  claims  for  dam- 
age to  or  loaa  or  destruction  of  property  or 
personal  Injury  or  death  caused  by  military 
personnel  or  certain  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States,  by  removing  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  payment  of  such  claims  and  the 
time  within  which  such  claims  may  l>e  filed; 
H.  R.  8650.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Ellef  Rue  of  certain  real  property 
slttiated  In  Cassia  County.  Idaho; 

H.  R.  3723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Freda 
H.  Sulllvnn; 

H  R.  3845.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gull- 
lermo  Pcdrara; 

H  R  3857.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stant in  David.  Paula  Marie  David.  Claire  Ed- 
monde  David,  and  Arlane  Constance  David; 
H.  R  3869.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Esther 
Ledea  Escot>edo; 

H  R.  3965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Moskowitz; 

H.  R.4181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  P.  F. 
Claveau.  as  successor  to  the  firm  of  Rodger 
G.  Ritchie  Painting  and  Decorating  Co.; 

H.  R.  4185.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Zabel 
Vartanian: 

B.  R.  4376.  An  act  to  exempt  from  duty  the 
Importation  of  certain  handwoven  fabrics 
when  used  in  the  making  of  religious  vest- 
ments; 

H.R.  4391.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Castle 
Plnckney  National  Monument,  In  the  State 
of  south  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  4680.  An  act  afOrmliig  that  title  to  a 
certain  tract  of  land  in  California  vested  In 
the  StaU  of  California  on  January  21,  1897; 
H.  R.  4802:  An  act  to  authorize  the  execu- 
tion of  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  on  In- 
divldiial  Indian  trust  or  restricted  land; 

H.  R.  5280.  An  act  to  authorize  land  ex- 
changes for  purposes  of  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park,  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  of 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park.  In  the 
State  of  Virginia,  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia:  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  So56.  An  act  authorudug  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  of  McGlrts 
Creek,  Fla..  for  flood  control; 

H.  R.  5856.  An  act  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment for  heads  of  departntents  and  agencies 
to  report  to  the  Po&tmaster  General  the 
number  of  penalty  envelopes  and  wrappers 
on  hand  at  the  cloee  of  each  fiscal  year; 

H.  R.  5868.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
lazarich; 

H.R.  6112.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  sewage-disposal  system  to  serve 
the  Yorktown  area  of  the  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park.  Va..  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  6309.  An  act  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  River -Gulf  outlet. 

H.  R.  6363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Barnett; 

H.  R.  6532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
William  Scholtes: 

H.  R.  6617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Boris 
Kowerda; 

H.  R.  6618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Etha 
Dora  Johnson; 

H.  R.  6772.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  under  his  Jurisdiction  to 
the  school  district  numbered  24  of  Lake 
County,  Greg.; 

H.  R.  6961.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
created  by  Buford  Dam.  In  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, aa  "Lake  Sidney  Lanier"; 

H.  B.  7097.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  recon- 
veyance of  oil  and  gas  and  mineral  Interests 
In  a  portion  of  the  Unds  acquired  for  the 
Demopolla  Lock  and  Dam  project,  to  the  for- 
mer owners  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.  R.  7927.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  the  State  of  Louisiana  nuiy  nuike 
initial  payment  on  the  purchase  of  certain 
property  from  the  United  States; 

H.  R.  8607.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to 
David  Peters,  or  to  his  heirs  or  assigns,  title 


to  land  held  by  tlie  Unitea  States  in  ixmX  tat 
him; 

H.  J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  General  Grant  tree  (known  as  the  Na- 
tion's Christmas  Tree) .  in  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  Calif.,  as  a  national  shrine; 

H.  J.  Res.  443.  Joint  resoliition  to  Increase 
the  approfxiation  authorization  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Celeteatioa 
Commission;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  517.  Joint  resolution  changing 
the  date  for  the  counting  of  electoral  votes 
in  1957. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thtirs- 
day.  March  22.  1956.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


KXUMITIV'K  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1650.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Fed- 
tfal  Power  Commission.  tFansmitting  the 
35th  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Pcwer 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1.  1954, 
to  Jime  30.  1955;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Fx3reign  Commerce. 

1651.  A  leuer  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  suspending  depor- 
tatton  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  in- 
volved, pursuant  to  section  344  (a)  (1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1953  (8  U.  S.  C.  1354  (a)  (1) );  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1653.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  15,  1955.  submitUng  a  report,  together 
VTlth  accompanying  papers  and  lUustratJons. 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control 
study  of  the  shore  of  New  Jersey  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Bamegat  Inlet,  i^epared  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Rtver  and 
Harl>or  Act  approved  on  July  S.  1930.  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (H.  Doc  No. 
361 ) :  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  13  Ulusuations. 

1653.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Uie 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  12.  1956.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration  on  a  review  of  reports  on  Two 
Rivers  Harbor.  Wis.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  on  August  16.  1950 
(H.  Doe.  No.  363):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with 
one  illustration. 

1654.  A  letter  from  the  Directed.  Offlce  of 
Defense  MobUlzation.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  report  on  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  fourth  quarter 
ending  December  31.  1955,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304b  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1655.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  relative  to  a  public  announcement 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  on  January 
26,  1956,  relating  to  United  States  policy  on 
treaty  rights  in  Morocco;  to  thf  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1656.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  granting  the  applications  for 
permanent  residence  filed  by  the  subjects, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
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Act  of  1953:  to  the  Cbmmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1857.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natiirallzatlon  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  aa 
well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pur- 
suant to  section  344  (a)  (5)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8  U.  S.  C. 
1254  (a)  (5) ) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1858.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Natvirallzatlon  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  863,  approved  July  1. 
1948.  amending  subsection  (c)  of  section  19 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917. 
as  amended  (8  U.  S.  C.  155  (c) ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1859.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  granting  the  applications  for 
permanent  residence  filed  by  the  subjects, 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  tae  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

ICr.  BONNKR:  Committee  on  Merchant 
liarlne  and  Fisheries.  H.  R.  7874.  A  blU  to 
provide  transportation  on  Canadian  vessels 
between  ports  In  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
between  Hyder,  Alaska,  and  other  points  in 
southeastern  Alaska  or  the  continental 
United  States,  either  directly  or  via  a  foreign 
port,  or  for  any  part  of  the  transportation; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1938).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flsherlea.  H.  R.  843.  A  bill 
granting  Increases  in  the  annuities  of  certain 
former  civilian  officials  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  and  about  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1939).  Referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.   DAWSON  of  Illinois:    Committee   on 
Government  Operations.    Twelfth  intermedi- 
ate report  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovernment 
Operations  pertaining  to  real  and  personal 
property  (civilian  and  military)  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  located  in  the  continen- 
tal United  States  in  the  Territories  and  over- 
seas as  of  June  30.  1955;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1930) .    Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  McMIIXAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.     H.  R.   3893.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  IX  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1931 ) .    Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.     H.  R.  4923.     A  bill  to  prohibit 
picketing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
White  Ho\ue:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1933).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.  R.  9313.  A  bUl  to  provide 
that  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  ot  Columbia  may  be  removed 
for  cause:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1033).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BETT8: 
H.  R.  10099.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  rural-mall  delivery  service;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  10100.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Postmaster  Oenentl  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  survey  to  determine  the 
number  of  residences  not  now  receiving  dl- 
rect-to-home  mall  service  and  to  recommend 
methods  and  means  of  providing  such  rural- 
mall  delivery  service:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CHUDOFP: 
H.  R.  10101.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  for  elderly  families  and  per- 
sons: to  the  Committee  on  Tanking  t^fX 
Cvurency. 

By  Mr.  DAVIDSON: 
H  R.  10103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rallrosd 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   DINOCL: 
H.  R.  10103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fect of  State  laws  on  ur.ion-shop  agreements; 
to  the  Committee  on   Education  and  Labor. 
H.  R.  10104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  reduce  the  age  at  which  women  become 
eligible    for    old-age    assistance,    to    provide 
that  (within  specified  limits)  outside  earn- 
ings of  needy   individuals  will   not  render 
them  ineligible  for  public  assistance,  and  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  such  assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER 
H.  R.  10105.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  utili- 
zation of  the  Colorado   River  development 
fund  In  the  States  of  the  lower  division:   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.  R.  10108.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  cloud-seeding 
experiments  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  JAMSS: 
H.  R.  10107.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of    Independence    National    Historical    Park, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTain. 
By  Mr.  JENNmoS: 
R.  R.  10108.  A   bill   to  amend   section   314 
and  section  374  of  the  Agrlcultiunl  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 
H.  R.  10109.  A  bill  to  jiermit  temporary  free 
Importation  of  automobiles  and  parts  of  au- 
tomobiles when  Intended  solely  for  show 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MILLER  of  Maryland: 
H.  R.  10110.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York : 
H.R.  10111.  A   bill   to  amend  sections  857 
and  lOOfl  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  order  to  include  certain  savings  and  loan 
associations    within    Its    provisions;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RADWAN: 
H.  R.  10113.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act;    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  10113.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  ta« 
on  club  dues  amounts  paid  with  respect  to 
any  nonprofit  neighborhood  swimming  pool; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  10114.  A  bill  to  make  available  tem. 
porary  exhibition  space  for  the  national  col- 
lection of  fine  arts  until  such  time  as  the 
Smithsonian  Gallery  of  Art  la  finally  estab- 
lished, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SEELY-BROWN: 
H.  R.  10115.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State  or  local 
government  employee  who  Is  covered  by  a 
retirement  system,  but  who  cannot  receive 
the  benefits  of  such  system,  to  elect  social- 
security  coverage  as  a  self-employed  Individ- 
ual if  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance system  has  not  been  extended  to  his 
services  by  an  agreement  under  section  218 
of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SIEMINSKI: 
H.R.  10118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STAGOERS: 
H.R.  10117.  A  bin  to  protect  producer* 
and  consumers  against  misbranding  and 
false  advertising  of  the  fiber  content  of  tex- 
tile fiber  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R.  10118.  A    bill     to    permit    payment* 
under  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress, 
with  respect  to  certain  children  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  overseas;   to 
tlM  Committee  on  Education  and  Ljkbor. 
By   Mr.   ZELENKO: 
H  R.  10119.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  to  provide  that  employees  may  re- 
cover damages  from  third  parties  despite  the 
acceptance  of  compensation  under  this  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.  R.  10120.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  where  i 
husband  and  »lfe  are  both  entitled  to  bene- 
fiU  thereunder  and  one  of  them  dies,  the 
benefit  of  the  survivor  shall  be  equal  to  the 
total  of  the  combined  benefiu  to  which  they 
were  enUtled  while  both  were  living;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   BRAY: 
B.  R.  10131.  A  bill  to  provlfle  for  a  scien- 
tific study  and  research  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developini?  increased  and  additional 
industrial   uses  of  agricultural   producU  so 
as  to  reduce  surpluses  of  such  producu  and 
to  Increase  the  Income  of  farmers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Airl- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.  R.  10133.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
Independence  National  Historical  Park,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insulsr  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  HARDEN: 
H.R.  10123.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  scien- 
tific study  and  research  program  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  developing,  increased  and  additional 
Industrial  uses  of  agricultural  producU  so  aa 
to  reduce  surpluses  of  such  products  and  to* 
increase  the  Income  of  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.  R.  10134.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regUtra- 
tlon   and   reporting  of   welfare  and    benefit 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  KducaUon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARVET: 

H.  R.  10125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  scien- 
tific study  and  research  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  Increased  and  additional 
industrial  uses  of  agricultural  products  so  as 
to  reduce  surpluses  of  such  producU  and  to 
Increase  the  Income  of  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Asrlcultur*. 
By  Mr.  KEARNS: 

H.  R.  10138.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment by  the  Secretajj  of  the  Interior  of 
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Independence  National  Historical  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affair*. 
By  Mrs.   KNUTSON: 

H.  R.  10127.  A  biU  to  amend  the  FMeral- 
Ald  Highway  Act  of  1944  to  |irovide  for  an 
addltlun  to  the  national  system  of  Interstate 
highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.  R  10128.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
in  benefiu.  and  for  other  pu-poses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   MARSHALL: 

H  R  10139.  A  bill  to  provide  that  In  de- 
termining Income  of  beneficiaries,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shaU  not  in- 
clude certain  amounts  whlcb  arc  not  con- 
sidered as  Income  for  the  pur[«ees  of  section 
1034  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1904; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veteranii'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H  R.  10130.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  dis- 
covery, development,  and  production  of 
manganese-bearing  ores  and  t^onoentrates  In 
the  United  States,  lU  Territcrtes.  and  pos- 
sessions, and  for  other  purpoeiis;  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  Interior  and  Insuliu-  Affairs. 

H.  R.  10131.  A  bill  to  enco'irage  the  dis- 
covery, development,  and  production  of 
manganese-bearing  ores  and  concentrates  in 
the  United  States.  Its  TerrlKTles.  and  pos- 
sessions, and  for  other  purposi^s;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  InsuLir  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OUARA  of  IlllnoU: 

n  B.  10133.  A  bill  to  aiflend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WOLVERTON: 

H.  R  10133.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  Independence  National  Historical  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  snd  Insular  Aflalra. 
By  Mr.  YATKS: 

B  R.  10134.  A  bill  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  section  18  (b)  of  the  Customs  81m- 
pUflcstlon  Act  of  1953;  to  ^he  Committee 
on  Wsys  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H  Res  439  Resolution  suthorlzlng  the 
printing  of  the  prayers  offere<l  by  the  Chap- 
lain, the  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp.  D.  D.. 
at  the  opening  of  the  daUy  sessions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  83d  and 
84th  Congresses;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By   Mr.   ROOSEVELT: 

B.  Res.  440.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  837,  to  protect  Indi- 


Tlduals  from  discrimination  and  to  secure 
the  right  to  vote  to  all  citizens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BBOWNSON: 
H.  Res.  441.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
eonslderation  of  H.  R.  837,  to  protect  Indl- 
TldvuUs  from  discrimination  and  to  secure 
the  right  to  vote  to  all  citizens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  10135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Wukovlts;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHUDOFF: 
H.  R.  10136.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Oswald 
N.  Smith;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.  R  10137.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Coutoupls;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   LANS: 
B.  R.  10138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Od  Lt. 
Robert  J.  Marshall;    to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  of  HllnoU: 
B.  R.  10139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
De   Rlsi   et   al.;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAY: 
H.  R.  10140.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  OrietU 
Glardino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIE^fINSKI: 
H  R.  10141.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonia 
DeMarco;    to   the  Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Iftr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.  R  10143.  A  bin   for   the   relief  of  Olga 
Neu  Primer;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
B.  R.  10143.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giovan- 
ni Impagliazzo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judldary.  

By  Mr.  YATES  (by  reqtiest) : 
B.  R.  10144.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Pecoraro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

729.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  Petition  of  Frank  Ber- 
tron  and  other  veterans  of  Potter  and  Me- 


E:ean  Counties,  Pa.,  urging  the  immediate 
enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  tat  veterans  of  World  War  I.  their 
widows  and  orplums;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

730.  By  Mr.  CRUMP ACKKR:  PetiUon  of 
James  R.  Parthun,  of  La  Porte,  Ind..  and  44 
otlier  residents  of  La  Porte  County  and  St. 
Joseph  Covmty,  Ind..  urging  immediate  en- 
actment of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  Wtn'ld  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  orplians;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

731.  Also,  petition  of  Paul  Cohen,  of  South 
Bend.  Ind..  and  44  other  residents  of  St. 
Joseph  and  La  Porte  Counties.  Ind.,  urging 
immediate  enactment  of  a  separate  and 
liberal  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

732.  By  Mr.  HERLONG:  Petition  of  citi- 
zens of  Orlando,  Fla..  and  vicinity,  in  sup- 
port of  H.  R.  4827;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

733.  Also,  petition  of  citizens  of  Orlando. 
Fla..  and  vicinity,  in  support  of  B.  R.  4827; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

734.  By  Mr.  MUMMA:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  C.  Shatto  and  18  other  residents  of 
Shermans  Dale,  Perry  County,  Pa.,  urging  the 
enactment  of  legislation  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  alcoholic-beverage  adver- 
tising in  Interstate  commerce,  and  its  broad- 
casting over  the  air;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

735.  By  Mr.  NORBLAD:  Petition  of  8.  E. 
Philllpakls  and  45  other  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  urging  immediate  enactment  of  a 
separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and 
orphans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

736.  By  Mr.  RABAUT:  Petition  of  Walter 
Bizezinskl  and  others.  Detroit.  Mich.,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  urging  immediate  enactment  of 
a  separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

737.  Also,  petition  of  Louis  Kron  and  oth- 
ers. Detroit,  Mich.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  lu-ging 
inunediate  enactment  of  a  separate  and 
liberal  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

738.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  J.  L. 
Fowler  and  others,  McKlnney,  Tex.,  urging 
inunediate  enactment  of  a  separate  and 
liberal  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans,  etc.; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Gold  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH  DAKora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21. 1956 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  announcement  yes- 
terday that  it  is  going  on  a  free-gold 
market  places  the  question  squsu-ely  up 
to  the  United  States  whether  it  wants 
to  stand  on  the  sidelines  alone  or  wheth- 
er it  wants  to  follow  the  free-market 
lead  of  the  other  nations. 


Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  do- 
mestic mineral  production  have  been 
pressing  for  this  action  for  some  time. 
The  present  price  of  gold  precludes  the 
mining  of  any  low-grade  ore.  resulting 
in  the  wasting  of  our  gold  resources. 

For  the  past  20  years  the  price  of  gold 
has  been  pegged  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  $35  an  ounce.  This  means  that 
only  the  most  efQcient  mines  could  even 
remain  in  operation,  to  say  nothing  of 
making  a  profit  for  its  stockholders. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  United 
States  must  immediately  reevaluate  its 
policy.  It  must  either  increase  the 
pegged  price  or  provide  for  a  free 
market. 


The  Facts  Versas  Govcraor  FrecMaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  csurosKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1956 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiiu  in  the 
Rxoou,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Gov.  Orvllle  Fteeman,  of  Minnesota,  was 
guUty  of  the  worst  sort  of  demagoguery 
March  18  when  he  maintained  on  a  national 
television  show  that  there  was  "no  (farm) 
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■urpltis  whatcrer*  up  to  the  tlm«  the  SUen- 
bow«r  admlnlstnttlon  went  Into  office,  that 
th«r«  was  In  fact  a  ahortage  of  farm  gooda. 
He  later  commented  to  reporters  that  what 
the  Republicans  called  farm  surpluses  at  the 
•nd  of  the  Truman  administration  wer« 
strategic  resenrea. 

Oovemor  Freeman,  as  the  head  of  a  great 
agricultural  State  should,  and  In  all  prob- 
ability does,  know  better.  He  had  only  to  go 
to  the  reports  of  the  1953  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  And  the  facts. 

At  the  end  of  the  1953  marketing  year  the 
carryover  of  agricultural  surplus  goods  In* 
eluded  wheat.  563  million  bushels;  cotton. 
5.0  million  bales:  com,  769  million  bushels. 

The  TTuman  administration.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  announced  that  there  would  be 
DO  acreage  allotments  In  effect  for  1933. 
This  was  an  obvious  trick  to  woo  votes  In  the 
agricultural  areas,  but  It  also  seriously  hurt 
the  farmers  by  continuing  production  of  sur- 
pluses which  now  cost  the  Nation  $3  billion  m 
year. 

This  failure  to  Improve  controls  for  1953 
resulted  In  sharp  Increases  In  carryover  stocks 
at  the  end  of  the  1933  marketing  year  which 
Included :  wheat.  902  mllUon  bushels;  cotton, 
9.T  million  bales:  corn,  930  million  bushels. 

With  these  facts,  it  Is  foolish  and  dishonest 
for  anyone  to  say  there  was  no  carryover  sur- 
plus when  the  Truman  administration  left 
office. 

Oovernor  Freeman's  attempt  to  call  these 
carryover  commodities  a  strategic  reserve  Is 
a  feeble  attempt  to  explain  away  the  sur- 
pluses which  have  depressed  farm  prices. 
Kvery  farmer  knows  that  a  3  years'  domestic 
food  requirement  of  wheat  Is  a  surplus  not  a 
reserve.  We  do  not.  by  changing  the  name  of 
these  smrplus  stocks,  which  are  costing  $1 
million  per  day  for  storage  alone,  lessen  their 
price  Impact  on  the  market,  or  raise  the  price 
the  farmer  gets  for  his  wheat. 

It  la  obvious  that  Governor  Freeman  was 
trying  to  farm  the  farmer  for  political  gain. 
but  the  farmers  will  not  be  fooled. 


A  BiU  To  kmtmd  Title  II  of  the  Social 
Sccority  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

or  mw  Touc 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21. 1956 

Mr.  2:ELENK0.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  where  a  husband  and  wife  are  both 
entitled  to  benefits  under  the  act  and  one 
of  them  dies,  the  benefit  of  the  survivor 
shall  be  equal  to  the  total  of  the  com- 
bined benefits  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled while  both  were  living. 

Many  of  our  elderly  married  citizens 
who.  in  the  twilight  of  their  lives  are  sub- 
sisting on  the  bare  minimums  of  social - 
security  benefits,  are  entitled  to  this  ad- 
ditional protection  from  an  appreciative 
Government. 

The  death  of  a  beloved  one.  after  many 
years  of  living  together,  is  sufBciently 
distreoslng  in  itself.  Removing  from  the 
survivor  a  few  dollars  which  has  kept  the 
home  together,  and  leaves  the  survivor 
not  only  with  an  ache  in  the  heart  but 
with  insufficient  funds,  in  most  cases,  to 
continue  to  maintain  the  modest  home  is. 
to  say  the  least,  inequitable. 


The  additional  cost  to  the  Oovemment 
will  be  negligible  compared  to  the  irrep- 
arable damage  done  to  these  citizens  in 
this  situation. 

I  shall  most  earnestly  press  for  the 
early  passage  of  this  bill,  statistics  and 
actuarial  compilations  which  may  show 
monetary  detriment  to  the  Oovemment 
notwithstanding. 


March  21 

Saall  Basnets:  Backboac  of  Ov 
Cooatry's  Ecoaoay 


Vetcraas'  Beaefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rTOKn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21. 1956 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoRO.  I  include  my  state- 
ment before  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs: 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  Introduction  of  my 
bin  H.  R.  5298  I  have  been  prompted  by 
certain  discriminations  that  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  in  benefits  that 
Inure  to  those  who  have  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  o\ir  Nation. 

My  bill  would  extend  the  veterans'  bene- 
fits that  now  exist  for  the  wives  and  widows 
of  male  veterans  to  those  dependent  hus- 
bands and  widowers  of  female  veterans  of 
our  wars. 

From  the  best  estimates  available,  there  Is 
a  present  total  of  some  405.000  women  who 
have  served  our  Nation  well.  This  figure 
Includes  320.000  women  who  served  In  World 
War  H;  60.000  who  were  called  to  service  In 
the  Korean  crisis,  and  presently  serving  in 
the  service;  and  some  25.000  women  who 
served  in  World  War  I  and  in  the  Nursing 
Corps  during  the  Spanish -American  War. 

I  have  said  that  these  Inequities  that  exist 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention,  and  par- 
ticular cases  have  arisen  In  my  district  that 
have  brought  out  the  Importance  of  such 
legislation  to  me.  Tltere  have  been  those 
whose  husbands  throu;;h  accident  or  war  in- 
curred Injury  have  been  disabled  to  the  point 
where  they  have  become  entirely  dependent 
upon  their  spouse  for  support  and  care.  In 
one  instance,  such  care  demanded  the  untir- 
ing and  faithful  attention  of  the  woman  at 
all  times.  In  another  case,  a  female  veteran 
of  the  First  World  War  had  reached  the  age 
where  she  could  no  longer  find  gainful  em- 
ployment through  whlih  she  had  cared  for 
an  Invalid  husband  over  a  period  of  many 
years.     These  are  but  examples. 

In  all.  I  am  sure  than  the  ntmaber  of  such 
cases  throughout  the  Nation  is  not  great. 
Their  lack  of  great  nunrbers.  however,  does 
not  lessen  our  debt  of  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment to  these  veterans  who  often  served  In 
positions  of  responsibility  equal  to  and  be- 
yond many  male  veterans.  The  humanity  of 
this  Nation  and  the  heart  of  this  Congress 
should  not  be  found  wanting  when  such 
inequities  are  found. 

The  provisions  of  thLi  bill  limit  the  bene- 
fits to  those  women  whose  husbands  are 
In  such  condition,  as  determined  by  medical 
authority,  that  they  may  be  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  the  female  veteran,  or.  If  she  be 
deceased,  would  be  dependent  upon  her  for 
support.  The  bUl  discontinues  benefits 
should  this  widower  remarry. 

It  U  my  hope  that  this  conunlttee  will 
promptly  see  the  JustiflcaUon  that  does  now 
exist  and  by  its  action  move  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  where  final 
decision  may  be  made  to  correct  this  existing 
Inequity. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or   CONNXCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1956 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  al-  ^ 
ways  been  my  contention  that  the  small 
businesses  of  the  United  SUtes  have 
consistently  formed  and  should  continue 
to  form  the  backbone  of  our  country's 
economy. 

I  feel  certain  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  will  agree  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  economic  well-being,  we  carmot 
tolerate  conditions  which  would  jeopard- 
ize the  existence  of  the  independent 
businessman. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
associated  with  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Wright  Patman.  in 
cosponsoring  H.  R.  11.  to  amend  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  of  1936. 

The  amendment  provided  for  in  H.  R. 
11  is  of  great  interest  to  me  because  I 
feel  it  will  present  a  further  guarantee 
that  our  free  competitive  system  will  be 
protected,  by  seeing  to  it  that  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  businesses,  large  and 
small  alike,  will  not  be  interfered  with. 

The  Nation  is  constantly  being  told 
that  we  are  in  an  era  of  prosperity. 
However.  Dun  b  Bradstreet  reports  in- 
dicate that  if  there  is  such  an  era.  it  is 
one  of  big  business  prosperity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  also  an  era  of  declining 
economic  health  for  small  businesses. 

Although  big  business  profits  and 
stock  market  prices  are  at  an  all-time 
peak,  we  are  witnessing  the  greatest 
number  of  small  business  failures  since 
the  pre-World  War  II  depression  years. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  1956,  through 
March  22.  there  have  been  more  than 
3.050  small  business  failures  in  the 
United  States.  In  a  1-week  period  of 
this  month,  there  were  more  than  300 
failures  of  small  businesses.  This  num- 
ber of  failures  sets  a  tragic  record  that 
has  not  been  matched  since  early  1939. 

This  startling  number  of  small-busi- 
ness failures  clearly  indicates  that  this 
vital  segment  of  our  economy  needs  help. 
The  small-business  organizations  of  this 
country  have  pointed  out  one  way  that 
Congress  can  help  them,  and  that  is  for 
us  to  pass  H.  R.  11.  This  request  is  a 
modest  and  reasonable  one.  It  does  not 
ask  for  a  Federal  subsidy.  It  does  not 
ask  for  a  giveaway,  but  rather  It  Is  sim- 
ply asking  for  antitrust  laws  which  will 
give  the  small-business  man  a  reasonably 
equal  competitive  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed. 

I  feel  that  If  the  small-business  man 
Is  given  this  opportunity  to  succeed,  it 
will  serve  not  only  the  interests  of  small 
business,  but  it  will  serve  the  interests 
of  all  Americans. 

In  order  to  understand  the  importance 
of  H.  R.  11,  It  Is  necessary  to  review 
briefly  what  was  accomplished  by  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  act  H.  R.  11 
is  intended  to  amend.  In  1936,  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act  was  amended  and 
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strengthened  by  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  giving  small  busi- 
ness protection  from  price  discrimina- 
tion. Thus  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
corrected  a  situation  in  this  country 
which  was  of  extreme  detriment  to 
small-business  men. 

Before  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  was 
passed,  a  big  seller  could  engage  in  local 
price  cutting,  that  is.  price  discrimina- 
tion to  drive  the  local  competitor  out 
of  business.  Likewise,  a  large  and  pow- 
erful buyer  was  able  to  obtain  price  con- 
cessions which  enabled  him  to  sell  goods 
at  prices  that  small  competitors  in  the 
field  could  not  possibly  meet.  This  was 
true  regardless  of  the  small-business 
man's  efficiency  and  good  service  to  the 
public. 

The  legislative  hl-story  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  seems  to  make  one 
thing  clear  above  all  othei-s,  and  that 
is  that  the  act  was  intended  to  require 
the  supplier  to  pive  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment to  his  wholesale  and  retail  cus- 
tomers. More  precisely  the  law  was  in- 
tended to  require  the  supplier  to  charge 
equal  prices  to  competini;  customers 
when  there  was  not  a  differonce  in  costs 
for  supplying  his  different  customers. 

The  law  was  not  Intended,  nor  did  it 
give  the  small  merchant  any  undeserved 
advantage,  nor  did  it  interfere  with  the 
efficiency  that  may  be  associated  with 
large-scale  marketing  operations.  The 
law  clearly  and  specifically  states  that 
the  supplier  may  charge  his  customers 
different  prices  up  to  the  full  extent 
that  the  different  prices  are  justified  by 
cost  difTerences. 

Thus  the  law  was  clearly  intended  to 
stop  price  discriminations  where  the 
effect  of  these  discriminations  would 
substantially  lessen  competition  and 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

In  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  Indiana,  against  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  desired  effect  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  was  greatly  de- 
creased. In  its  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  charge  of  unlawful 
price  discrimination  could  be  defended 
by  showing  that  the  discrimination  was 
made  in  good  faith  to  meet  competition. 
The  Court  held  that  this  defense  was 
good  even  though  the  discrimination 
Resulted  in  a  complete  destruction  of 
competition. 

I  feel  the  law  should  be  effective 
against  a  monopolistic  practice,  and 
should  prevent  the  creation  of  monopoly 
whether  it  is  created  in  good  faith  or  bad 
faith. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  case  the  Su- 
preme Court  seriously  weakens  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act.  H.  R.  11  will  correct 
this  weakness  and  enable  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  to  continue  the  usefuless  to 
the  Nation's  economy  that  it  has  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  over  a  number  of 
years.  | 

In  my  estimation  H.  R.  11  Is  a  very 
modest  and,  reasonable  solution  to  the 
problem.  It  will  restore  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  In 
effect.  H.  R.  11  simply  says  that  it  is 
illegal  for  a  supplier  to  discriminate 
in  his  prices  where  the  effect  of  such  dis- 
criminations  may   substantially   lessen 


competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

This  would  not  prevent  a  supplier  from 
discriminating  to  the  full  extent  Justified 
by  costs,  nor  prevent  him  from  changing 
his  prices  when  he  desired,  provided  he 
makes  the  new  prices  available  to  all  his 
customers.  There  is  nothing  in  H.  R.  11 
that  would  prevent  a  supplier  from  re- 
fusing to  sell  to  customers  with  whom 
he  did  not  wish  to  deal. 

H.  R.  11  is  not  an  antichain-store  bill, 
nor  is  it  in  any  sense  an  antibig-business 
bill.  Rather  it  applies  to  all  businesses, 
big  and  small,  by  giving  to  each  a  fair 
chance  to  buy  from  a  supplier  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  under  similar 
and  like  circtimstances. 

I  have  been  assured  that  it  has  been 
endorsed  by  every  genuine  small  busi- 
ness organization  in  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  feel  that  H.  R.  11  has  great 
merit,  and  should  be  passed  with  dis- 
patch. For  the  small-business  man  there 
is  an  urgent  need  that  this  bill  will  sup- 
ply. It  is  no  consolation  to  small  busi- 
ness people  who  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness today  to  know  that  we  will  even- 
tually get  around  to  passing  this  vital 
legislation. 

There  is  a  discharge  petition  on  the 
Speaker's  desk,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  sign  this  petition  so  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  may  have  a  prompt  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  this  legislation  which 
small-business  men  need  and  want. 

The  need  is  urgent,  and  I  feel  that 
we  should  do  all  that  is  necessary  to 
promptly  enact  H.  R.  11  into  law. 


The  Blistaket  of  ^  Hoover  CommittioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHXTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  21, 1956 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  article  entitled 
"The  Mistakes  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion" prepared  by  me  and  appearing  in 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  magazine  of  March  1956: 
Thk  Mistakes  or  the  Hoovxr  Commission 
(By  JOHW  W.  McCoxMACK,  majority  leader, 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives) 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  contribute 
this  article  to  VFW  magazine,  doing  so  at 
the  invitation  of  Commander  in  Chief  Timo- 
thy J.  Murphy,  who  has  been  a  close  and 
valued  friend  of  mine  for  many  years. 

Commander  in  Chief  Murphy  is  not  only 
one  of  our  outstanding  citizens,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  advocates  the  veterans  have  in 
our  country. 

Commander  in  Chief  Murphy  and  I  are  in 
complete  agreement  on  a  subject  that  we 
both  consider  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  all 
of  the  veterans  of  o\ir  country,  about  22  mil- 
lion in  number.  We  are  both  opposed  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
relative  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital and  medical  program  and  the  operation 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  my  28  years  In  the  Congress,  It  has  been 
my  plecMure  and  privUege  to  help  enact  into 
law  the  great  veterans'  benefit  program  that 


we  have  today.  This  program  \b  a  very  ex- 
cellent one.  with  improvements  that  must  be 
made  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  program 
which  I  can  assure  the  readers  has  only  be- 
come law  after  full  and  deliberate  study  by 
the  able  lawmakers  of  the  past  three 
decades. 

During  this  period,  with  few  exceptions, 
such  as  the  Economy  Act  of  1933  which  I  vot- 
ed against,  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  gen- 
erally fair  and  equitable  set  of  laws  for  vet- 
erans. It  is  true  that  there  have  been  some 
inequities  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
corrected  or  taken  care  of.  and  there  are  a 
few  that  still  should  be  taken  care  of;  but 
all  in  all,  we  have  a  good  set  of  veterans'  laws. 
We  suddenly  find  that  a  study  group— 
the  Hoover  Commission,  if  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  had  their 
way — would  write  off  much  of  the  line  work 
of  many  Congresses  of  the  past.  We  find 
that  this  commission,  in  a  handful  of  ill- 
considered  conclxislons,  which  it  Incorporates 
into  recommendations,  would  strike  a  death 
blow  to  the  justifiable  rights  of  our  veterans. 
In  passing,  and  yet  important,  I  might  say 
that  many  of  these  recommendations  have 
failed  to  gain  even  the  support  of  the  agency 
that  would  have  to  administer  them — the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  think  I  can 
confidently  predict  that  the  Congress  wUl 
attach  very  little  Importance  to  the  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  made  by  this 
Commission. 

None  of  us  oppose  any  recommendations 
or  actions,  whatever  their  source,  that  will 
provide  better  services  for  our  veterans;  but 
in  connection  with  any  recommendations 
that  will  eliminate  existing  veterans'  bene- 
fits, I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  them,  and 
particularly  when  we  consider  that  under 
the  guise  of  economy — which  should  properly 
be  termed  false  economy — results  wlU  flow 
that  would  be  an  injustice  to  our  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

I  consider  It  a  grave  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  in  the  making  of 
its'  recommendations  In  relation  to  our  vet- 
erans. In  my  opinion,  this  Conunlsslon  has 
played  into  the  hands  of  those  persons  who 
are  always  trying  to  stir  up  public  opinion 
against  veterans  in  an  effort  to  take  away 
from  them  benefits  that  a  grateful  country 
owes  to  them.  We  know  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  antlveteran  forces  in  the  coun- 
try is  the  eventual  eradication  of  veterans' 
benefits  from  our  Federal  statutes.  I  can- 
not picture  Congress  being  a  party  to  any 
such  action. 

The  goal  of  the  Hoover  Commission  is  a 
limited  veterans'  hospital  and  medical  pro- 
gram for  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
only,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  of  Health.  There  are  some 
who  even  advocate  the  more  disturbing  goal 
of  the  transfer  of  the  veterans'  hospital  and 
medical  program  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  in  which 
case,  veterans  would  lose  their  identities. 

In  its  report  on  Federal  medical  services, 
the  Commission's  first  recommendation  was 
that  the  President  appoint  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  of  Health.  Iliere  is  consid- 
erable doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  di- 
rect the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
and  medical  program,  and  certainly  in  my 
mind  also,  as  to  the  degree  of  authority  the 
Commission  intends  for  a  Federal  Advisory 
CouncU.  At  no  time  does  the  Commission 
say  that  the  Council  woxild  not  attempt  to 
supervise  the  operations  of  the  various  agen- 
cies, including  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
As  I  remember,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, in  its  comment  on  the  proposed  Ad- 
visory Council,  said  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  such  a  Council,  if  established,  should 
be  restricted  to  advisory  functions  as  distin- 
guished from  supervision  of  agency  opera- 
tions. In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  stop 
any  confusion  at  all  is  to  defeat  any  effort 
to  create  an  Advisory  Council. 
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Tb  aehtov*  tta  goal  of  Ilaltod  goremmMit 
boq[»ttal  and  medical  can  for  only  tlM  wnlce- 
coon«ctMI  dlaaM«d  ▼•teraaa.  Um  Boorar 
CoaaoklMloa  raooounaaded  Uia  eloalnf  and 
dlapoalUoo  of  aU  VA  hoapitaU  wlileb  can  no 
longer  be  operated  "effectively  and  economi- 
cally," a  wltlulrawal  of  authorized  construc- 
tion fimda.  and  a  halt  In  the  construction  of 
additional  veterana'  general  hoapltala.  Inaa- 
mueh  aa  veterana  with  non-aerylce-connected 
dlaahUltlea  are  treated  on  a  "beds  available" 
baala.  fewer  hoi^tala  would  mean  fewer  non- 
aerrlce-oonnected  patients.  Of  course,  the 
Commtiston  overlooks  the  fact  that  If  this 
should  happen,  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  the  hoepltallzatlon  and 
treatment  nS  service-connected  patients. 

As  I  view  it.  the  Hoover  Commission  insists 
upon  reading  into  Federal  sUtutes  some- 
thing that  Is  not  there,  and  which  the  Con- 
gress  has  consistently  refused  to  include. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  the 
statement  (VA  Form  10-P-lO.  together  with 
Its  addendum)  of  a  veteran  of  his  inability  to 
pay  for  hospitalization  for  non -service-con- 
nected disabilities  should  be  subject  to  veri- 
fication: and  that  the  Veterans*  Administra- 
tion be  authorized  to  collect  in  case  such  a 
•tatement  Is  not  substantiated. 

Hot  content  with  Umltlng  this  recommen- 
datlon  to  non-service-connected  disabled 
veterans,  the  Commission  suggested  that 
veterans  having  service-connected  disabil- 
ities, but  who  might  need  treatment  of  non- 
■ervlce-connected  dtsablllties.  also  be  re- 
quired to  sign  the  Inability- to-pay  statement. 
The  Commlsrlon  would  make  no  distinction. 
TO  compoxind  Its  unsound  recommenda- 
tions, the  Commission  offered  the  incredible 
recommendation  that  the  veterans  should 
assume  a  liability  to  pay  for  care  of  his  non- 
servtce-connected  disabUlty  at  some  reason- 
able time  In  the  future.  There  was  no  clari- 
fication of  what  "some  reasonable  time  in  the 
future"  might  bs. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  outpatient 
oare  be  furnished  Indigent  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities,  but  that  they 
too.  be  required  to  pay  for  this  care— when 
••to— at  some  time  In  the  future.  All  of  this 
and  the  foregoing,  adds  up  to  recommending 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  should 
go  into  the  business  of  selling  hospitalization 
and  medical  treatment  to  veterans. 

The  Commission  would  give  the  unfavory 
chore  of  passing  the  laws  providing  for  the 
collection  of  these  obligations  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  one  legislative  proposal  that 
I  do  not  believe  Congress  would  touch  with 
the  proverbial  "lO-foot-pole." 

I  wish  to  assure  Commander  in  Chief 
Murphy,  and  the  one  and  one-quarter  million 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Fbrelgn  Wars, 
that  I,  as  one  member  of  Congress,  and  as  a 
veteran,  will  not  be  part  of  parcel  to  any 
move  to  dismember  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  and  the  veterans  benefit  program— the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
notwithstanding. 


IUI«  of  the  Aatardie,  the  World's  Ust 
Oalpost 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

W  TH»  BOnsS  OF  REPRKSBNTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  March  21. 19S8' 

ICr.  SZEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Antarctic  is  not 
covered  1^  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
that  it  Is  wide  open  for  all  comers  to 
stake  claims  on  it.    Will  they? 


During  Work!  War  n.  It  is  said  that 
Hitler's  submarines  ref uelMl  from  dumps 
in  the  Antarctic. 

The  question  is.  In  the  next  foray. 
Would  it  avail  an  unfriendly  force  to 
set  up  missile  bases  on  the  Antarctic  to 
knock  out  any  war  effectiveness  of  South 
America.  Africa,  and  Australia?  A 
power  astride  the  Antarctic  would  look 
down  the  throats  of  Australia.  Africa, 
and  South  America.  To  date,  wars  have 
been  fought  and  batUelines  moved  from 
east  to  west  and  from  west  to  east. 
Note  Islam's  sweep  from  China  to  France 
and  Hitler's  dash  from  Dakar  to  the 
gates  of  Cairo,  not  to  mention  Napo- 
leon's nemesi5  from  Paris  to  Moscow. 

In  our  time,  we  moved  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  Africa,  from  Dieppe  to  D-day. 
thence  to  Japan.  Do  the  Reds  now 
move,  in  the  way  of  Islam,  from  China 
to  Paris  via  the  Mediterranean  Basin? 
And  will  they  move  south  to  Africa  via 
the  Middle  East,  knocking  out  South 
America  and  Australia  from  the  Ant- 
arctic as  they  go? 

Had  the  four  horsemen  of  World 
War  n  moved  north  and  south  instead 
of  east  and  west,  what  would  have  hap- 
pened? Had  HiUer,  Mussolini.  Stalin 
and  Tojo.  in  1939.  moved  direcUy  south' 
would  Africa.  AustraUa,  and  South 
America  have  remained  so  secure  for  the 
free  world? 

Should  some  future  horsemen  in  their 
sweep  aeainst  freedom  retrieve  the 
errors  of  World  War  U  and  couple  with 
their  drive  from  China  to  Paric  a  knock- 
out blow  from  the  Antarctic  against 
Australia  and  South  America,  as  they 
move  south  on  Africa,  from  Cairo  to 
Cape,  how  ready  would  it  be  to  blunt 
their  thrust? 

While  scientists  make  soundings  of  the 
universe  on  the  AntJirctic  in  the  geo- 
physical year,  it  is  hop«d  that  a  few  sons 
of  freedom  there  are.  whose  soundings 
on  survival  include  the  Antarctic  in  their 
appraisals. 

One  remembers  how.  in  the  era  of 
good  will,  the  Allies,  flushed  with  victory 
over  the  foe,  forgot  to  provide  roads  of 
entry  and  exit  from  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
so  clearly  revealed  by  the  Berlin  airlift 

I  thought  the  attached  clipping.  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  add  a  point  or  two  of 
interest  to  the  topic  of  Antarctic: 
(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Uarch 

13,   1966) 
Book  Rxvaau  AirrAacnc  Lajfiiafa  ar  Nsw 
Snolakdi 


(By  K.  A.  KendaU) 

Newspapers  have  been  carrying  Itema 
about  the  latest  Antarctic  expedition.  It  la 
of  interest  to  know,  therefore,  that  publica- 
tion of  a  book  based  on  a  recent  discovery 
of  a  sealing  vessel's  log  of  the  early  1820  s 
reveals  that  New  BngUnd  seamen  made  a 
landing  on  the  Antarctic  Continent. 

If  all  documentation  liolds  up.  this  may 
prove  to  be  the  first  landing  of  htiman  belnga 
upon  this  vast  southern  continent.  First 
sighting  of  the  conUnent  proper  already  haa 
been  pretty  well  established  as  having  been 
made  by  an  American  skipper  (although 
which  of  the  three.  Palmer.  Burdick.  or  DavU 
is  not  perhapa  too  certain).  ' 

The  prowess  of  the  early  Americana  tm- 
doubtedly  will  strengthen  the  basis  for 
United  SUtea  claims  to  the  Antarctic  tracts. 
If  and  when  we  decide  making  formal  *i*ii«%^ 
la  aanalbla. 


Participation  of  our  ■elentUta  In  the  In- 
ternational Oeophysleal  Tear  studies  during 
1957  to  10M  does  not  solve  tarrttorlal  clataM. 
Today  we  have  no  claims  to  a  single  pebbto 
on  the  rich  and  potentially  very  isaportant 
new  continent.  Tontororw  we  may  not  ba 
able  to  claim  any  of  It;  other  countries  may 
have  stepped  In.  whUe  we  delayed. 

Perhaps  our  healUncy  may  be  overcome 
with  these  new  facts  about  the  first  land- 
ing, as  depicted  In  Dr.  Bdouard  A.  Stackpole^ 
book  entitled  "The  Huron  and  the  Huntreaa." 


Burcaa  of  OMer  Persoat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  oaaooit 
IN  THK  HOnSS  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1959 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Bir.  Speaker, 
recently  I  introduced  a  bUl  to  create  a 
Bureau  of  Older  Persons.  H.  R.  8941. 
Today  I  should  like  to  present  as  clearly 
and  forcefully  as  I  can  the  reasons  why 
this  is  a  very  important  bill  and  why 
the  problems  it  deals  with  must  be  met, 
and  soon,  with  vigorous  action. 

H.  R.  8941  proposes  the  creation  of  a 
bureau  especially  charged  with  develop- 
ing a  program  to  meet  the  pressing 
problems  of  our  fast-growing  number  of 
older  persons.  It  calls  for  planning  and 
operation,  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
of  specific  programs  for  this  purpose. 
It  provides  funds,  to  be  matched  by  the 
States,  to  furnish  tangible,  practical 
benefits— specifically  such  things  as  job 
placement,  more  and  better  homes,  more 
and  better  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

The  United  States  will  spend,  in  the 
coming  year,  $8  million  for  the  control 
of  disease  among  farm  animals  and 
nearly  $8  million  more  for  research  on 
field  crops.  The  first  year  of  this  older 
person's  program  calls  for  a  budget  of 
only  $2  million.  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  consider  the  problems  of  our 
older  citizens  more  important  than  cat- 
tle and  seed  com.    It  is  time  we  said  so. 

What  we  can  do  now  is  to  make  a  be- 
ginning on  this  program— a  beginning 
that  cannot  wait  unless  we  are  to  delay 
disastrously  the  solution  to  problems 
that  are  already  upon  us  with  terrible 
urgency.  Let  me  state  what  seems  to  me 
the  facts  that  demonstrate  the  urgency 
of  action. 

We  are  living  through  a  4ulet  revo- 
lution—a revolution  that  is  tranforming 
our  society.  Its  character  is  simple:  We 
as  a  Nation  are  growing  older.  The 
number  of  Americans  over  65  has  quad- 
rupled in  the  past  50  years;  it  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate,  thanks  to 
the  improvements  in  our  standard  of 
living  and  in  our  health  and  medical 
care.  Indeed,  the  number  of  people 
over  65  is  increasing  twice  as  fast  as  the 
total  population.  Por  more  and  more 
Americans,  more  and  more  of  their  lives 
will  be  lived  as  older  people. 

Yet  ours  is  a  society  which  Is  geared  to 
youth.  It  is  a  society  which  has  seen  the 
city  replace  the  countryside  as  home  to 
most  of  Its  citizens,  without  creaUng,  In 
the  city,  replacements  for  the  security. 
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the  status,  and  the  useful  life  that  the 
rural  community  provided  its  older 
members.  It  is  a  society  that  has  de- 
layed too  Ions  its  recognition  and  ad- 
justment to  the  quiet  revolution.  As  a 
result  we,  as  a  community,  are  not  pre- 
pared to  face  the  problems  created  by  a 
longer  life  expectancy.  We  are  not 
meeting  our  responsibility  to  our  older 
citizens ;  and  each  of  us,  as  he  gets  older, 
will  himself  pay  the  price  of  this  social 
indifference.  The  older  American  today 
sees  his  problems  neglected  in  the  clamor 
of  other  public  concerns.  Yet  there  are 
14  million  of  these  forgotten  men  and 
women  today — and  by  1975  there  will  be 
21  million  over  65.  Oiu:  obligation  to 
them  is  not  being  met. 

Far  too  many  of  these  millions  of  older 
Americans  are  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  ill- 
housed.  Their  material  wants  and  their 
spiritual  wants  are  great.  Too  often 
they  are  shunted  aside  and  ignored,  ex- 
iled from  their  full  place  in  the  life  of 
our  communities.  Job  opportunities  for 
the  worker  past  40  become  fewer  and 
poorer  as  his  years  increase.  Civic  ac- 
tivities fail  to  utilize  fully  the  talents 
and  experience  of  the  older  citizen. 

The  creation  of/a  Bureau  of  Older  Per- 
sons, charged  with  the  responsibility  and 
granted  some  funds,  can  begin  to  meet 
this  challenge.  We  have  bureaus  for 
every  purpose  in  the  Government  to- 
day— even  statistics  have  their  special 
bureaus.  It  really  is  deplorable  that 
there  is  no  agency  of  Government  spe- 
cifically charged  with  a  total  concern 
for  the  problems  of  the  aged. 

Now  I  am  not  proposing  simply  to  add 
more  desks,  telephones,  and  oCBces  in 
Washington.  But  I  am  certain  of  this: 
Unless  we  create  a  specific  agency,  with 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  to  get 
action,  we  will  get  nothing  done.  Some- 
body has  to  be  in  charge,  with  the  full- 
time  job,  the  professional  knowledge  and 
ability  and  the  strong  desire  to  do  some- 
thing and  to  represent  in  the  work  of 
government  a  group  that  now  has  no 
representative — our  older  citizens.  That 
is  the  Job  of  the  Bureau  of  Older  Per- 
sons. 

Well,  just  what  Is  the  Bureau  to  do? 
There  is  certainly  no  shortage  of  acute 
needs  and  tough  problems.  The  job  Is 
limited  only  by  the  present  plight  of  our 
older  citizens — which  means  it  is  a  vast 
job. 

We  can  start  out,  here  and  now,  by 
writing  a  bill  of  rights  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens, and  dedicating  ourselves  to  seeing 
that  those  rights  are  re&pected.  The 
most  fundamental  of  these,  of  course,  is 
the  right  to  a  decent  living.  Just  in 
terms  of  money  income,  which  is  only 
part  of  the  problem,  the  facts  are  grim. 
The  income  of  the  average  person  over 
65  is  less  than  half  that  of  his  neighbor 
who  is  between  45  and  65.  Over  a  fourth 
of  the  older  men.  nearly  a  half  of  the 
older  women,  are  in  a  really  serious  eco- 
nomic situation.  Their  incomes  fall  be- 
low the  level  the  experts  call  an  emer- 
gency budget;  they  are  below  not  merely 
an  adequate,  but  below  a  suljstandard 
survival  income.  The  appalling  fact  is 
that  these  older  people,  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much,  are  in  many  cases  living  in  want 
and  In  the  spiritual  insecurity  that  want 


breeds.    This  is  their  reward  for  a  life- 
time of  useful  and  honorable  work. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  not  all  who 
could  have  done  so  have  shown  the  fore- 
sight to  provide  for  their  old  age.  But 
It  would  be  shortsighted  and  uncharita- 
ble for  us  to  show  indifference  to  any  of 
our  older  citizens  whether  unfortunate  or 
improvident.  For  all  our  sakes.  we 
should  lend  our  aid  to  insure,  as  far  as 
is  reasonably  possible,  that  our  older  citi- 
zens have  an  income  sufficient  to  allow  a 
life  free  from  want  and  insecurity.  Our 
public  programs,  particularly  Social  Se- 
curity, must  be  continually  reappraised, 
their  adequacy  measured  by  the  real 
needs  and  those  needs  met.  Individual 
savings,  the  pension  plans  of  private  en- 
terprise and  of  the  trade  unions,  and  our 
public  insurance  programs  are  the  foiui- 
dations  on  which  retirement  security 
must  be  built.  The  Bureau  of  Older  Per- 
sons can  perform  a  constructive  service 
by  working  to  insure  that  these  founda- 
tions are  well  and  wisely  laid  to  support 
the  best  possible  security  for  our  older 
citizens.  Not  all  of  them  now  have  ample 
food,  decent  clothing,  the  comforts  or 
even  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  abso- 
lutely the  first  and  most  elemental  job 
to  raise  the  incomes  of  these  people  to  an 
adequate  level. 

But  we  must  do  more.  Real  income  Is 
not  just  money  income.  It  is  not  practi- 
cal, for  example,  to  expect  that  all  the 
varying  and  often  crushing  burdens  of 
medical  care — a  cardinal  necessity  for 
the  older  person — can  be  met  out  of  a 
limited  regular  income.  Medical  care, 
including  the  true  economy  of  preventive 
care;  nursing  care;  the  expenses  of  the 
hospital  or  the  nursing  home — these  are 
costly.  While  long-term  home  care  often 
represents  an  impossible  financial  bur- 
den, the  alternative  of  entering  an  insti- 
tution is  often  a  personal  tragedy.  Vol- 
untary medical  plans,  today,  cover  hardly 
a  third  of  our  older  citizens.  Facilities 
for  their  care  and  medical  supervision 
are  clearly  inadequate.  Two  out  of  every 
five  old  people  cannot,  today,  meet  their 
medical  bills,  even  for  present  inadequate 
levels  of  care.  This  is  a  grim  picture; 
I  think  our  older  citizens  have  a  right 
to  a  brighter  prospect.  The  program  I 
propose  can  help  to  achieve  it. 

Vast  improvement  and  some  new  ideas 
are  needed  in  housing.  Our  older  neigh- 
bor, today,  lives  in  a  home  that  is,  on 
the  average,  substantially  inferior  to  the 
homes  most  of  us  enjoy.  In  few  cases 
is  his  home  designed  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  older  people.  Some  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  this  field.  In  some 
States,  public  low-cost  housing  specially 
designed  for  older  people  is  being  built. 
There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
special  needs  of  the  aged— for  one-story 
housing,  near  ground  level,  perhaps  with 
ramps  in  place  of  stairs,  and  with  other 
details  that  can  make  so  much  difference 
in  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  older, 
less-active  occupants.  Often,  well- 
planned  housing  can  provide  facilities 
for  an  appropriate  and  richer  social  and 
recreational  life  for  the  older  commu- 
nity, among  neighbors  of  similar  age  and 
interests.  Yet  we  have  only  begun  to 
attack  these  problems.  There  ts  great 
n^  for  a  systematic  and  energetic  pro- 


gram to  improve  and  develop  such  hous- 
ing. It  can  only  be  met  by  encourage- 
ment and  leadership  such  as  this  bill 
would  provide. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  pressing 
problems  we  face  is  widespread  discrimi- 
nation in  emplo3mient  against  the  older 
worker.  While  the  numlser  of  older  peo- 
ple steadily  increases,  their  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  labor  market  is  steadily 
shrinking.  Studies  indicate  that  a  great 
many,  perhaps  as  many  as  half  of  all 
companies,  set  age  limits  for  new  em- 
ployees— no  jobs  for  people  over  45, 
sometimes  a  bar  at  35  or  even  25.  Com- 
pulsory retirement  at  65,  a  sound  general 
rule,  has  become  an  inflexible  law;  in 
some  cases,  it  Is  not  only  wasteful  but 
an  unnecessary  restriction  on  people  who 
can  be  happiest  and  most  useful  contin- 
uing to  work.  Education  of  employers, 
an  intensive  campaign  of  public  infor- 
mation to  emphasize  the  value  of  older 
workers,  increased  organizational  efforts 
in  job  placement — all  these  are  sound, 
constructive  contributions  to  a  solution 
of  this  problem.  Our  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection should  be  greatly  increased. 

Finally,  in  this  brief  survey  of  a  vast 
problem,  I  want  to  mention  an  often 
overlooked  part  of  it.  Sometimes  our 
communities  pay  scant  attention  to  the 
social  needs  and  the  civic  value  of  their 
older  members.  They  have  a  right  to 
social  opportunity — to  social  and  recre- 
ational clubs,  to  a  share  of  the  commu- 
nity's recreational  facilities.  A  new  pat- 
tern of  senior  social  life  is  developing — 
in  such  forms  as  the  successful  Golden 
Age  Clubs — and  it  should  have  every 
possible  help  and  encouragement  from 
the  community.  These  are  practical, 
tangible  things  we  can  do. 

But  we  cgii  do  more.  We  can  make 
fuller  use  thap  we  are  doing  of  the  skills, 
the  energies^ and  the  experience  of  our 
older  citizens.  In  some  communities,  for 
example,  retired  businessmen  have  or- 
ganized themselves  to  provide  business 
help  and  advice  to  younger  men,  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  their  own  experience 
with  gratifying  results.  In  many  cases, 
we  could  call  on  older  people  more  than 
we  do  for  a  part  in  our  many  voluntary 
civic  enterprises.  In  coimtless  ways  we 
can  recognize  and  welcome  thair  contri- 
bution, to  our  mutual  benefit.  Our  older 
people  are  assets  to  the  community,  and 
they  are  people  with  rights  of  their  own. 
They  deserve  a  place  in  the  sim  instead 
of  a  rocking  chair  in  the  shadows.  We 
all  gain  by  granting  it  to  them. 

All  I  have  said  here  is  based  on  my 
firm  conviction  that  today,  and  even 
more  in  the  future,  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  our  older  citizens  represent  one 
of  the  great  challenges  of  our  time.  I 
could,  at  great  length,  list  the  inventory 
of  our  failure  so  far  to  meet  it.  Yet  what 
is  more  important  than  these  facts  and 
figures  is  the  real  human  predicament 
that  lies  behind  the  figures.  These  are 
our  people,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
whom,  in  the  biblical  commandment,  we 
are  enjoined  to  honor.  We  have  paid 
them  scant  honor.  I  cannot,  in  words, 
sufficiently  convey  my  own  sense  of 
urgency  about  the  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing— the  humiliating  want  and  corrosive 
insecurity,  the  demoralizing  sense  of  not 
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being  wanted,  of  being  cast  aside  and 
forgotten — that  exist  far  too  often  now 
and  win  continue  to  exist  until  we  act 
to  eliminate  their  causes. 

I  believe  that  these  are.  too  often,  for- 
gott«i  men  and  women.  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  good  conscience  or  in  common- 
sense  we  can  allow  this  to  go  on.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  how  we  are  to  meet 
this  problem  in  all  the  details.  None  of 
us  knows  all  the  answers  in  this  big  and 
difficult  field.  We  do  not  know  nearly 
as  much  as  we  should. 

But  I  do  know  this.  If  we  are  going 
to  get  anything  accomplished,  if  we  are 
going  to  learn  more  and  act  wisely  and 
do  the  best  possible  Job  of  what  must  be 
done,  then  we  should  get  started  now  and 
get  started  by  putting  some  people  to 
work  on  these  problems,  with  some 
money  to  do  the  Job.  And  let  us  get 
organized  so  that  all  of  us — the  National 
Government,  the  ^tes.  and  the  local 
communities — are  working  together  with 
a  common  purpose  and  common  ener- 
gies, to  write  and  realize  tMs  bill  of  rights 
for  older  people.  t 


Tie  Criaka]  Record  of  Gen.  Ivan  ScroT 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  coMncnctrr 
HI  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT  ATTYIS 

Wednesday.  March  21.1956 

Ifr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  free  world  were  shocked  last  week 
to  hear  that  Col.  Gen.  Ivan  Serov.  chair- 
man of  the  Soviet  Committee  of  State 
Security,  had  landed  at  London  airport 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  arrange- 
ments for  the  springtime  visit  to  Eng- 
land of  Communist  Party  boss  Khrush- 
eher. 

This  shock  was  wen  founded  because 
General  Serov  has  one  of  the  blackest 
records  as  a  Kremlin  hatchet  man.  He 
has  been  aptly  described  as  the  Himmler 
of  the  Russian  Communist  regime. 

This  General  Serov  arrived  at  London 
Airport  m  a  new  Soviet  Jet-type  passen- 
ger plane  which  immediately  attracted 
widespread  public  attention  and  specu- 
lation. For  a  while  it  appeared  as 
though  the  Jet  passenger  plane  he  ar- 
rived in  would  get  more  public  attention 
than  the  infamous  General  Serov  him- 
self. This  was,  in  my  Judgment,  pre- 
cisely what  the  schemers  in  the  Kremlin 
expected  would  happen  because  it  is 
clear  that  London  is  indeed  an  unusual 
place  for  the  imveiling  of  a  new  Russian 
Jet  passenger  plane. 

The  free  press  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  people  were  not  taken  in  by 
this  clever  trick  and  consequently  lost 
no  time  in  objecting  to  this  unwelcome 
visitor.  General  Serov.  and  exposing 
some  of  his  major  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. The  British  press  and  people 
engaged  in  puMlc  renunciation  of  Gen- 
eral Serov,  which  no  doubt  played  a 
major  part  in  causing  his  early  return  to 
Moscow  yesterday. 

It  is  understood  that  this  same  Gen- 
eral Serov  will  return  to  England  with 


Communist  Party  Boss  Khrushchev  and 
his  traveling  companion.  Bulganin. 
General  Serov  is  the  close  friend  and 
long-time  associate  of  the  big  boss, 
Khrushchev.  The  record  shows  that 
Serov  served  under  Khnishchev  in  1940 
when  Khrushchev  was  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  Ukraine.  So 
well  did  he  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Com- 
missar of  Internal  Affairs  for  Ukraine 
that  Khrushchev  had  him  promoted  in 
February  1941  to  First  Deputy  Commis- 
sar of  State  Security  for  all  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R  It  was  from  this  position 
that  he  made  his  unenviable  record  of 
major  crimes  against  humanity. 

Since  it  is  likely  that  we  will  be  hear- 
ing more  about  General  Serov  in  the 
future,  especially  In  connection  with  his 
next  visit  to  England  as  bodyguard  of 
Communist  Party  Boss  Khrushchev,  the 
American  people  should  be  given  the 
highlights  of  his  record. 

In  all  my  experiences,  both  as  execu- 
tive trial  counsel  at  the  international 
Nuremberg  war-crimes  trials  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
To  Investigate  Communist  Aggression. 
83d  Congress,  I  have  never  seen  a  record 
of  crimes  against  humanity  more  shock- 
ing than  that  established  by  General 
Serov.  Here  are  some  of  his  crimes 
which  have  brought  him  to  the  highest 
Communist  glory. 

First.  In  1941,  as  Deputy  Commissar 
of  State  Security  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  he 
signed  and  issued  order  No.  001223.  set- 
ting forth  "instructions  regarding  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  deportation 
ct  anti-Soviet  elements  from  Lithuania, 
lAtvia,  and  Estonia."  This  order  gives 
minute  instructions  on  how  the  secret 
arrest  and  deportation  of  all  patriots  in 
the  Baltic  States  were  to  be  carried  out. 
All  leadership  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
were  to  be  rounded  up  and  ruthlessly 
deported  to  the  huge  slave  empire  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  estimated  that 
up  to  70.000  patriots  of  the  Baltic  SUtes 
were  rounded  up  during  the  nights  of 
June  lJ-14.  1941,  In  response  to  this 
Serov  directive  and  deported  to  the 
slavery  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was 
in  addition  to  another  70.000  freedom- 
loving  Baits  who  were  forcibly  deported 
shortly  after  the  first  Rusrtan  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Ssrov  Order  No.  001223  includes 
specific  instructions  on  how  husbands 
and  wives  are  to  be  separated  at  the  rail- 
road station  and  shipped  to  different 
slave-labor  camps.  Families  were  to  be 
split  and  disseminated  in  a  manner  un- 
befitting the  treatment  of  animals 
All  this  was  ordered  by  General  Serov 
in  an  effort  to  break  the  great  spirit  of 
the  Baltic  people  and  to  reduce  them  to 
the  status  of  the  faceless  masses  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  fuU  text  of  Order  No.  001223  may 
be  seen  on  page  464  of  the  Third  Interim 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Communist  Aggression,  83d 
Congress,  second  session. 

Second.  In  the  period  1943  to  1945  this 
same  General  Serov  supervised  the  in- 
ternational crimes  of  genocide  against 
the  following  nations:  (a)  The  Crimean 
Tatars.  A  nation  of  500.000  people  wer« 
forcibly    deported    from    their    native 


Crimea  in  the  course  of  48  hours.  The 
entire  population  was  moved  from  a  sub- 
tropical climate  to  the  frigid  reaches  of 
the  Ural  Moimtains  with  no  preparation 
whatever  as  to  clothing  or  housing  or 
food.  Thus  vanished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  the  Crimean-Tatar  nation, 
(b)  The  Kalmyks.  These  peaceful 
descendants  of  Ohengls  Khan  were  up- 
rooted from  their  autonomous  region 
and  scattered  to  the  four  winds — includ- 
ing the  tundra  regions  of  Siberia  and 
the  slave-labor  camps  foimd  evenrwhere 
in  the  U.  S.  S.  R  A  nation  once  proud 
and  great  was  erased  in  a  matter  of 
hours  by  the  process  of  forced  deporta- 
tion and  dissemination,  (c)  The 
Chechens  and  the  Ingushi.  These  two 
ancient  nations  were  located  in  North 
Caucaus.  Being  primarily  herdsmen 
and  agriculturists,  they  were  very  peace- 
ful. But  t^iey  too  were  destroyed  by  the 
process  of  forced  deportation.  In  the 
course  of  48  hours  over  350.000  Chechens 
and  Ingushi  were  rounded  up  and  carted 
off  to  the  most  barren  areas  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R..  and  their  native  homelands 
left  lifeless  and  deserted. 

Third.  From  June  1945  to  January 
1947  Serov  served  as  Security  Chief  of 
East  Germany.  It  wIU  be  recalled  that 
during  this  period  widespread  kidnap- 
ing operations  were  carried  out  from 
East  Germany  against  all  types  of  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  technicians  in 
West  Germany.  These  scientists  and 
technicians  were  indentured  by  the 
Russian  Communists  in  order  to  better 
prepare  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  to  carry  out  its 
imrelenting  policy  of  warfare  against  all 
civilization.  General  Serov  was  the 
mastermind  behind  these  kidnapings. 

Fourth.  In  1952  Serov  was  awarded 
the  Order  of  Lenin  for  his  work  on  the 
Volga-Dam  CanxU  project.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  this  canal  was  dug  by  slave 
laborers  from  every  area  of  the  Com- 
munist empire.  It  wUl  also  be  recaUed 
that  the  loss  of  human  Ufe  in  complet- 
ing the  canal  dwarfed  the  horrible  hu- 
man sacrifices  caused  by  Peter  the  Ter. 
rtble  in  carrying  out  his  building  pro! 
gram.  Thousands  of  Poles,  Lithuanians. 
Latvians.  Ukrainians,  Armenians.  Byelo- 
russians, Georgians,  Slovaks,  and  Hun- 
garians were  among  those  who  perished 
on  this  project.  Serov  was  one  of  the 
driving  forces  behind  this  project,  his 
deportation  schemes  from  all  the  en- 
slaved non-Rusaian  nations  provided  the 
manpower  and  human  sacrifices  de- 
manded by  the  Kremlin. 

All  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  black  rec- 
ord of  the  man  sent  from  Moscow  to  Lon- 
don by  Communist  Party  boss  Khrush- 
chev to  complete  arrangements  for  his 
visit  to  England  In  the  near  future. 
Serov  is  a  trusted  aid  and  associate  of 
Khrushchev.  Khrushchev  must  depend 
upon  men  with  black  records  like  Serov's 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  Kremlin's  nev- 
er-changing plan  for  world  conquest. 
That  Is  the  true  nature  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy. 

The  leaders  of  the  free  world  would  do 
well  to  measure  the  sincerity  of  the 
Kremlin  claims  for  peaceful  coexistence 
by  the  character  and  record  of  those  who 
now  lead  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. It  Is  Impossible  to  separatft 
Khrushchev  from  Serov  or  Serov  from 
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the  Russian  campaign  for  peaceful  co- 
existence. Now  is  it  possible  to  separate 
Stalin,  Khrushchev,  Serov.  or  any  other 
Communist  leader  from  the  many  crimes 
against  humanity  committed  by  the 
conspiracy  of  communism.  These 
crimes  are  recorded  on  the  conscience 
of  all  civilization  and  the  guilty  parties 
remain  the  same,  despite  the  present 
Kremlin  effort  to  shift  all  the  blame  to 
the  late  dictator  Stalin. 

The  British  press  and  people  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  public  renuncia- 
tion given  to  General  Serov  and  the  part 
they  played  in  bringing  about  his  early 
return  to  Moscow.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
British  diplomats  and  political  leaders 
will  in  turn  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
British  people  and  thus  cancel  out  the 
return  to  England  of  General  Serov  and 
his  companion  In  crime  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev. 


The  Maaifesto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  mssissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21, 1956 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
the  splendid  analysis  of  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Congressman  O.  C.  Fxshxk,  of 
Texas,  on  the  manifesto  which  was  sub- 
scribed to  by  more  than  100  Memt)er8  of 
both  branches  of  the  Congress  last 
week. 

Coming  as  this  does  from  a  Member 
of  Congress  in  whose  congressional  dis- 
trict the  race  Issue  as  such  is  relatively 
unimportant  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
Negroes  in  that  part  of  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Texas  I  think  it  can  be  re- 
garded as  purely  an  objective  statement. 
Mr.  FisHCK  not  only  subscribed  to  the 
document  himself,  but  was  a  member  of 
the  House  Strategy  Group  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  its  circulation  among  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

While  I  think  that  our  colleague  might 
have  gone  further  in  his  analysis  by 
pointing  out  the  potent  implications  of 
the  Instrument,  his  analysis  so  far  as 
It  goes  is  a  logical  and  sound  analysis. 

The  statement  follows: 

ReslBtance  to  Federal  encroachment  upon 
powers  and  functions  reserved  by  Uie  States 
when  the  Constitution  was  written,  waa 
voiced  last  week  by  more  than  100  llemben 
of  Congress.  I  joined  with  a  half  doeen  of 
my  Texas  colleagues  In  this  declaration  ot 
oonstltutional  prlnciplea. 

It's  not  just  a  matter  of  being  for  or 
against  aegregaUon.  The  taaoe  la  much 
more  important  and  fundamental  than  that. 
It  strikes  at  a  trend  which  threatens  by 
judicial  flat  to  gobble  up  many  of  the  basic 
rlghu  and  powers  clearly  retained  by  the 
SUtes  when  the  ConsUtutton  was  dratted 
In  1787. 

The  integration  declskm  was  made  22 
months  ago.  The  big  questloB  now  Isr 
Where  wUl  the  Supreme  Court  strike  next? 

In  scores  of  decisions  covering  a  100  years 
o<  judicial  history  the  Supreioe  Ooort  has 
repeatedly  scoffed  at  the  very  Idea  that  local 
school  trustee*— and  Indivldaal  8late»— 
did  not  have  the  right  to  separate  students, 
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In  equally  desirable  facilities.  Tint  in- 
cluded the  discretion  to  separate  boys  and 
girls,  Negroes  and  whites,  if  local  trustees 
thought  best. 

But  a  new  Supreme  Court  comes  along 
and  wham! — away  go  the  precedents  of  a 
KO  years,  and  for  the  first  time  In  American 
history  Uncle  Sam  rides  herd  on  local  school 
boards. 

No.  the  matter  of  Integration  now  becomes 
secondary  In  Importance.  The  big  question 
Is:  What  does  the  future  hold  in  store  for 
America  and  for  our  Constitution?  Where 
will  the  Supreme  Court  strike  next? 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  original  Con- 
stitution does  not  even  mention  education. 
Nor  does  the  14th  amendment.  The  framers 
enumerated  the  powers  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  allowed  to  exercise — spelled 
them  out,  18  of  them.  Control  over  educa- 
tion was  not  one  of  them.  And  to  clinch 
the  meaning,  article  10  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
came  along  to  provide:  "The  powers  not 
granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States. 
are  reserved  to  the  States." 

How  could  language  be  more  definite, 
more  poaltlve,  more  understandable? 

But  now  we  find  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
completely  new  role  of  legislating;  of  not 
only  going  contrary  to  the  wording  of  the 
Constitution  but  also  going  contrary  to  more 
than  50  prior  eovart  decisions. 

Clearly,  the  Court  now  acts  not  on  the 
written  word  or  precedent  but  according  to 
the  Court's  whims,  phlloeophy  or  sh«de  of 
pollUcal  thinking. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Well,  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  assert  ovirselves  and  hope 
that  an  aroused  public  opinion  wlU  make 
Itself  felt  In  opposing  futiire  encroachments. 
Playing  ostrich  wlU  not  suffice.  The  great 
Edmund  Burke  once  said:  "For  evU  to  suc- 
ceed It  is  only  necessary  for  good  men  to  do 
nothing." 


Sodal  Sccwity  BeDefiU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PBinfSTi.vaina 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21, 1956 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day on  behalf  of  my  bill.  H.  R.  10064, 
which  would  lower  the  qualifying  age  for 
social  security  benefits  from  age  65  to 
age  60  for  men  and  age  55  for  women,  as 
well  as  to  provide  tliat  any  fully  insured 
individual  who  becomes  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  shall  be  considered 
to  have  reached  retirement  age. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  if  there  is  any  group  in 
this  great  land  of  ours  that  deserves  spe- 
cial consideration  It  Is  the  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  who  would  other- 
wise be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  so- 
cial security  system  except  for  the  fact 
that  in  many,  many  cases  they  have  not 
as  yet  reached  retirement  age. 

In  all  Justice,  I  feel  that  these  people 
should  not  be  further  penalized  by  be- 
ing requh:«d  to  wait  for  their  rightful 
benefits  untQ  they  reach  age  65.  They 
need  economic  assistance  right  now  and. 
after  all,  they  are  not  employable,  and 
to  foree  them  to  wait,  peiiiaps  for  many 
years,  tar  their  bmefits.  Is  working  a  ter- 
rible harddiip  upon  them. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Oongreas 
that  we  have  modernised  our  social  se- 


curity system  In  other  respects.  In  the 
1950  amendments  we  substantially  In- 
creased Uie  coverage  of  the  ssrstem  and 
more  than  doubled  the  amount  of  the 
benefits. 

Again  in  1952  and  In  1954  the  benefit 
structure  was  brought  up  to  date.  To- 
day, 9  out  of  10  workers  in  this  coimtry 
are  covered  by  social  security — as  c<xn- 
pared  with  only  3  out  of  5  in  1949. 

But.  we  have  made  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  qualifying  age  of  65  which 
was  set  20  years  ago  in  the  middle  of  a 
depression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  time  for  a  change. 
And  permit  me  to  outline  very  briefly 
some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  imperative 
that  the  84th  Congress  act  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  first  and  most  urgent  reason  for 
lowering  the  age  requirement  grows  out 
of  recognition  of  the  human  values  in- 
volved. No  longer  will  it  be  necessary  to 
explain  to  the  older  men  and  women  who, 
through  forces  beyond  their  control,  are 
unable  to  find  work — or  are  unable  to 
work — that  they  will  have  to  wait  for  a 
number  of  years  for  their  retirement 
benefits.  No  longer  will  it  be  our  im- 
happy  duty  to  explain  to  the  aged  widow 
of  a  worker  who  has  died  that  she  can- 
not receive  any  widow's  benefit  until  she 
has  reached  her  65th  birthday. 

We  know,  too,  how  significantly  in- 
creases in  our  living  costs  have  threat- 
ened the  security  of  many  older  men  and 
women  who  are  the  victims  of  the  kind  of 
Involuntary  retirement  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed. It  used  to  be  that  a  family 
which  had  managed  to  save  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  to  purchase  a  home  could 
siuTlve  many  years  of  retirement  with- 
out additional  income.  Fifty  years  ago  a 
backlog  of  $5,000  would  care  for  a  re- 
tired couple  for  15  or  20  years.  Now,  If 
they  manage  carefully,  they  may  be  able 
to  stretch  it  to  cover  2  or  3  years.  This  Is 
Just  one  of  the  economic  realities  of  to- 
day which  calls  for  a  lowering  of  the 
qualifying  age  In  social  security. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  other 
realities  which  call  for  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  First  of  all.  it  provides  a  logical 
adjustment  to  the  fact  that  the  length 
of  work  life,  for  most  of  us,  has  been 
substantially  shortened.  In  1900, 39  per- 
cent of  all  persons  aged  45  or  over  were  in 
the  labor  force.  To  day  this  proportion 
has  dropped  to  aroimd  27  percent.  In 
the  language  of  the  technician,  the  shift 
from  a  rural  to  a  highly  industrial  econ- 
omy is  refiected  in  the  long-term  decline 
of  farm  employment  and  in  the  expan- 
sion of  such  occupations  as  semiskilled 
operatives  and  clerical  and  sales  work- 
ers— occupational  fields  which  have  a 
very  low  proportion  of  older  workers. 
Translated,  this  means  that  the  parent 
or  grandparent  who,  some  years  ago, 
could  continue  to  work  around  the  farm- 
yard or  by  hiring  out  to  the  neighbors, 
must  now  try  to  find  a  job  in  a  labor 
market  which  has  relatively  few  openings 
for  older  men  and  women. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  older 
worker  who  has  remained  in  the  same 
job  for  a  number  of  years  can  continue 
on  with  It  as  long  as  he  Is  able  to  work, 
or  as  long  as  the  Job  lasts.  But  let  us  not 
fall  Into  the  error  of  believing  that  this 
Is  the  typical  experience  of  older  dtizena. 
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As  of  October  1953  workers  above  45 
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As  of  October  1953  workers  above  45 
were  about  50  percent  of  all  unemploy- 
ment-benefit claimants.  We  know  that 
unemployment  benefits  are  paid  for  only 
a  limited  period,  depending  upon  limi- 
tations set  by  the  States.  In  spite  of  our 
efforts  to  retrain  and  reeducate  both 
workers  and  employers  so  that  more  work 
opportiuiities  may  be  made  for  older  peo- 
ple, we  know  in  our  hearts  that  this  is  a 
solution  which  will  work  only  in  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  cases. 

We  know.  too.  that  the  remarkable  im- 
provements in  factory  technology  are 
rapidly  changing  our  methods  of  mass 
production  so  that  we  are  producing 
more  and  more  goods  with  less  and  less 
hours  of  work.  Recently  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  reported  that  American  fac- 
tories produced  the  same  amount  of 
goods  in  November  1954  as  during  the 
same  month  of  1953.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
noted  that  there  were  6  percent  fewer 
production  workers  employed  last  No- 
vember than  in  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  In  other  words,  output  per  man- 
hour  of  work  had  risen  enough  in  a  single 
year  to  p>ennit  industry  to  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  its  employees  by  6  percent 
without  decreasing  production  at  all. 

Nor  is  this  a  tempwrary  development. 
The  whole  trend  of  our  industrial  ex- 
pansion has  been  in  the  direction  of 
shortening  the  nimiber  of  hours  of  work 
required  to  produce  a  given  product. 
And  now  we  are  hearing  new  predictions 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  even  more 
revolutionary  developments  in  this  di- 
rection. A  new  word,  "automation."  has 
come  into  our  language  as  the  field  of 
electronics  is  developing  the  "mechani- 
cal brain"  and  similar  devices.  We  are 
not  yet  quite  clear  as  to  just  what  effect 
the  development  of  nuclear  power  for 
peacetime  uses  will  have  on  this  total 
picture.  But  we  do  know  that,  whatever 
happens,  we  are  certainly  going  to  be 
faced  with  the  familiar  problem  of  how 
to  adjust  to  the  machines  contribution 
to  more  leisure  time.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  new  jobs  will  be  created  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  machines  and  in  pro- 
viding for  their  maintenance.  But  the 
overall  problem  of  adjusting  the  length 
of  work  hours — and  the  length  of  work 
life — to  this  new  industrial  revolution 
remains.  One  important  aspect  in  these 
coxisiderations  will  be  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  job  opportunities  for 
younger  workers  with  growing  families 
must  be  maintained. 

But  someone  will  say  we  cannot  afford 
to  lower  the  retirement  age  so  that  our 
older  people  will  quit  work  and  live  off 
the  rest  of  the  country  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  Now.  first  of  all.  let  us  be 
clear  about  the  fact  that  lowering  the 
qualifying  age  in  social  security  does  not 
amount  to  enforced  retirement  at  that 
age.  Most  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  able  to  work,  and  who  are  allowed  to 
continue  on  their  jobs,  will  do  so  because 
retirement  means  a  very  greatly  reduced 
Income.  In  effect,  therefore,  my  bill 
would  simply  shorten — or  eliminate  en- 
tirely—the tragic  waiting  period  now 
imposed  by  the  provision  that  benefits 
cannot  be  paid  until  age  65  has  been 
reached. 


Let  me  say.  too.  that  new  develop- 
ments of  the  kind  I  have  outlined  have 
always  brought  out  the  prophets  of 
gloom,  who  predict  that  more  leisure 
time  is  a  serious  matter.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  18th  century  they  opposed 
the  idea  of  bringing  children  out  of  fac- 
tories and  into  schools  on  the  ground 
that  the  children  would  thus  be  encour- 
aged to  develop  habits  of  indolence. 
When  the  8-hour  day  was  first  proposed, 
early  in  this  century,  there  was  wide- 
spread protest  that  people  would  have 
too  much  time  to  get  into  mischief.  We 
are.  indeed,  just  beginning  to  learn  that 
more  leisure  time  for  more  of  our  people 
can  enrich  our  national  life  and  create 
new  opportunities  for  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  is  an- 
other reason  why  I  believe  that  the 
sooner  we  adjust  to  the  inevitability  of 
a  shorter  work  life  for  most  of  us.  the 
sooner  we  will  understand  all  the  impli- 
cations of  our  destiny  of  abundance. 

One  further  change  in  our  work  pat- 
tern should  be  noted,  especially  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  appropriate  qualifying  age 
for  women.  The  fact  that  older  women 
often  survive  their  husbands  had  added 
to  the  problems  of  dependency,  particu- 
larly as  living  costs  have  increased.  The 
widow  who  has  married  and  raised  a 
family  is  at  a  special  disadvantage  in 
seeking  emplosrment  not  only  because 
Job  opportunities  for  older  women  are 
limited  but  al.so  because  of  her  own  lack 
of  experience  in  a  job.  Moreover,  she  has 
other  serious  disadvantages.  Her  oppor- 
tunity to  accumulate  retirement  benefits 
Is  cut  down;  she  lacks  seniority  protec- 
tions and  is  often  first  to  be  released 
when  reductions  in  force  are  put  into 
effect;  she  must  often  accept  jokw  at  low 
wages  or  salary  levels;  and  she  usually 
lacks  training  or  recent  job  experience. 
Can  we.  therefore,  conscientiously  con- 
tinue to  extend  the  burden  for  the  women 
of  America?  I  think  not.  and  I  trust 
that  this  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  will  relieve  the  grave  eco- 
nomic plight  that  many  thousands  o?  our 
fine  citizens  are  presently  experiencing 
and  most  certainly  will  continue  to  ex- 
perience unless  direct  action  is  taken  by 
the  Congress  to  alleviate  this  serious 
situation. 


WuH  to  the  CapHol  of  Mea  From  District 
13,  United  Steelworkers  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday.  March  21. 1956 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  a  group  of  32  men  from  district 
13.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  vis- 
ited the  Capitol  in  conjunction  with  their 
classwork  on  Federal  legislative  pro- 
cedure. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming  them 
on  Monday  morning,  at  which  time  we 
discussed  the  passing  of  legislation  and 
the  many  other  ramifications  involved 
on  how  a  bill  becomes  a  law.  These 
members  then  attended  a  full  session  of 


the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  left  for  a  noon  luncheon  where  we 
all  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  talk 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell, 
"nie  Secretary  remained  with  us  for  a 
question-and-answer  period,  and  I  am 
sure  the  men  enjoyed  quizzing  him  on 
labor  legislation  and  receiving  Mr. 
Mitchell's  frank  and  interesting  replies. 

The  afternoon  session  included  a  tour 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  From 
there  we  proceeded  to  the  Senate  and 
met  with  Senators  Edwako  E.  Martin  arxl 
James  H.  Durr.  The  legislative  group 
were  hosts  at  a  diiuier  in  the  evening 
where  brief  talks  were  made  by  me  and 
my  colleagues  from  the  western  Pennsyl- 
vania districts.  Representatives  Kzllst 
and  Morgan. 

To  me.  the  steelworkers.  railroaders, 
and  others  who  took  part  in  this  study 
have  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
principles  of  our  form  of  government. 
By  familiarizing  themselves  with  legis- 
lative procedure,  they  have  become  bet- 
ter equipped  to  adjudge  the  problems 
connected  with  the  making  of  Federal 
laws.  At  the  same  time  they  have  ac- 
quired information  which  can  be  passed 
along  to  the  advantage  of  their  families, 
fellow  workmen,  friends,  and  neighbors. 

I  recommend  that  this  visit  be  made 
known  wherever  possible  to  various  labor, 
business,  civic,  and  other  organizations 
which  may  follow  the  example  of  this 
group  hi  finding  out  just  how  our  Gov- 
ernment functions.  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  a  better  informed  citizenry. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  this 
Is  the  first  time  that  any  group  of  this 
type  has  undertaken  such  a  beneficial 
project,  and  to  further  record  this  event 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  include 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  partici- 
pated: 

FROM  CAMBRM  COUNTT.  PA. 

I.  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Bender,  legislntlve  di- 
rector of  dlEtrlct  13.  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.   403   Wallace  Building.   JohnBtown. 

a.  Mr.  Irvln  Bartoletti.  424  Eaat  Sample 
Street.  Et}enaburg. 

3.  Nicholaa  C.  Borauk,  335  Strayer  Street. 
Johnstown. 

4.  Henry  A.  Cnerick.  730  Pine  Street. 
Johnetown. 

6.  Charlee  Feako.  291  Laurel  Avenue, 
Johnstown. 

8.  Joseph  Oalagaza.  236  Main  Street.  Cone- 
maugh. 

7.  Louia  V.  GeUt.  224  Main  Street.  Johns- 
town. 

8.  John  W.  Haglna.  182  Blaine  Street, 
John.nown. 

9.  Harry  E.  Hlldebrand.  506  Bernard  Street, 
Johnatown. 

10.  John  E.  Howe,  rural  route  4,  box  204. 
Johnatown. 

II.  Stanley  P.  KUUan.  52  Hazel  Street. 
ConemauKh. 

12.  R.  J   Maley.  17  Cox  Street.  Johnatown. 

13.  Rhody  L.  McCutcheon,  219  Mifflin 
Street,  Johnatown. 

14.  Sammy  McFormlck.  652  Unden  Ave- 
nue, Johnatown. 

15.  Bin  McKendree.  809' i  Central  Avenue. 
Johnstown. 

16.  Kenneth  Poorbaugh,  800  Liberty  Ave- 
nue. Johnatown. 

17.  Barry  D.  Richardson.  621  Wynn  Ave- 
nue. Johnatown. 

18.  Michael  JUso.  1336  Baylor  Street, 
Johnstown. 

19.  Ross  Rlvely,  135  Joseph  Avenue.  Johns- 
town. 
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20.  John  A.  Sukenik,  80  O  Street,  Johns- 
town. 

21 .  Thomas  Wensel,  Carrolltown. 

22  Walter  Winkler,  346  Spruce  Street, 
Conemaugh.         * 

23.  William  R.  Toung,  Jr..  333 >^  Oak  Street. 
Johnstown. 

rSOM  WSSTMORZLANS  COUNTT,  PA. 

1.  Harry  J.  Sharp,  Seward. 

2.  Alexander  Kachmarlk,  025  Roetraver 
Street,  Monessen. 

PBOM  FATrrrx  cotjntt,  pa. 

1.  Jack  Thot.  1104  Henry  Street,  Belle 
Vernon. 

moM  wasbinoton  cottntt,  pa. 

1.  Samuel  H.  CoUU,  122  WelUngton  Ave- 
nue. Washington. 

3.  Edward  J.  Oombrowskl,  432  Franklin 
Avenue.  Canonsburg. 

3.  Frank  Eglzlo.  rural  route  1,  Canonsburg. 

4.  Frank  Glosta,  436  Cherry  Avenue, 
Houston. 

6.  Martin  Slavonla,  1213  Lover  Crest  Ave- 
nue. Cbarlerol. 

6.  John  M.  Wright,  1030  Bruce  Street. 
Washington. 


Special  ScKool  Milk  asd  BniceDosu 
EradicatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OP    MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21. 1956 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
plex and  difficult  farm  problem  that  con- 
fronts our  Nation  will  be  solved  not  by 
emotional  appeals  or  by  hungry  politi- 
cians eager  to  get  votes  by  waving  a 
magic  wand,  but  by  sticking  close  to 
the  hard,  stubborn  facts  of  life. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  value  of  dairy- 
ing and  dairy  products  is  the  biggest 
branch  of  agriculture  and  in  fact,  the 
greatest  industry  in  our  country.  Dairy- 
ing is  bigger  than  United  States  Steel 
or  Standard  Oil  or  any  other  single  in- 
dustry. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  vote  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  shall  extend  for  2 
years  the  program  relating  to  the  special 
school  milk  and  brucellosis  eradication, 
and  for  the  use  of  dairy  products — milk, 
butter,  and  cheese — in  veterans  hos- 
pitals and  by  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  2-year  extension  of  all  these 
programs,  not  merely  because  I  represent 
a  great  dairy  district,  but  I  think  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  farmers  and  citi- 
zens of  our  entire  Nation. 

While  the  vote  may  be  close,  I  am 
confident  that  these  worthy  programs 
will  be  continued  and  with  the  help  of 
Democrats  who  place  the  welfare  of 
country  above  party.  I  believe  we  will 
win  this  fight.  Under  permission  grant- 
ed me.  I  include  an  important  notice 
from  Hon.  Lkslr  Arends,  the  Republi- 
can whip  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  various  telegrams  and  letters — 
only  a  few  of  the  many  that  I  have  re- 
ceived— from  my  constituents  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should,  by  all  means, 
pass  this  bill  to  give  33  million  school- 


children in  the  United  States— in  02,000 
schools,  the  nourishment  they  need  and 
to  eradicate  the  brucellosis  disease,  in 
order  to  bring  production  and  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  into  better  bal- 
ance, and  to  insure  our  dairy  farmers  a 
fair  return  for  their  hard  and  strenuous 
labors.  It  will  also  take  care  of  the  mil- 
lions of  our  schoolchildren,  vetenms  in 
our  veterans  hospitals,  and  the  men  and 
women  serving  in  all  branches  of  our 
armed  services  all  over  the  world. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Important  Notice 

CoNOKESS  or  the  UNrTED  States, 

House  or  Repsesentatives. 
Waahington.  D.  C,  March  19,  1958. 

Deae  Coixeacue:  It  is  planned  that  the 
conference  report  on  H.  R.  8320.  relating  to 
the  special  school -milk  and  brucellosis-erad- 
ication programs  be  caUed  up  for  considera- 
tion early  in  the  session  on  Tuesday.  March 
20. 

The  conference  report  eliminates  provi- 
sions for  the  extensions  of  these  programs 
beyond  June  30,  1956,  when  they  wiU  other- 
wise expire. 

If  we  can  defeat  the  conference  report  the 
House  wiU  then  be  in  a  position  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendments,  which  provide  for  a 
2-year  extension  of  these  programs,  and  also 
the  veterans'  hospital  and  Anned  Forces  milk 
program. 

A  roUcall  will  be  asked  for  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

It  Is  hoped  that  every  RepubUcan  wiU  vote 
against  the  conference  report  and  then  vote 
for  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  bill  will  then  be  complete 
to  go  to  the  White  Hoxise. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Les  Akends. 
Republican  Whip. 

SraiNGriEUD,  Mo.,  March  17,  19S8. 
Congressman  Dewet  Short, 

Care  House  of  Representatives: 
Oreene  County,  your  largest  milk  produc- 
ing county,  asks  your  support  of  bill  H.  R. 
8320  for  the  extension  of  milk  for  school 
lunch  and  brucellosU  program  for  2  years 
instead  of  90  days. 

Greene  CotnrTT  Fabic  Btteeatt, 
C.  F.  Swan,  Legislative  Chairman. 

OacEOLA,  Mo..  March  21.  1956. 

DSWET  SHOCT, 

Congressman,  Seventh  District, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
I  urge  support  bill  H.  R.  8320  Senate  version 
for  2  years  in  addition  to  the  90  days. 
Mrs.  RoBEHT  C.  Smith, 
Legislative  chairman.  St.  Clair  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

Speincfield,  Mo.,  March  IS,  1956. 
Hon.  DewET  Shost. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Request  your  support  of  bill  H.  R.  8320  ex- 
tension for  2  years  instead  of  90  days. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Underwood, 
Legislatijte  committee,  Greene  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

Carthage,  Mo.,  March  19. 19^6. 
Hon.  Dewet  Short, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Seventh  Missouri  District. 
House  of  Representatives. 

WashiTtgton.  D.  C: 
Jasper  County  Farm  Bureau  urge  you  sup- 
port Senate  version  for  2  years  in  addition 
to  90  days  on  brucellosis  and  milk  for  school 
lunch. 

J.  L.  Behschotbs, 
Kational  Affairs  Chairman, 
Jasper  County  Farm  Bureau. 


JcpvBSOM  Crrr.  Mo.,  M^reh  19.  1959. 
Hon.  Dkwkt  Sboct, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C.: 
Earnestly  urge  you  give  support  to  Senate 
version  of  brucellosis  and  milk  for  school 
lunch  program,  providing  for  an  extension 
of  90  days  and  an  additional  2  years  of  both 
programs.  This  Is  highly  important  to  Mis- 
souri farmers. 

H.  E.  Slttshee, 
President,  Missouri  Farm 

Bureau  Federation. 

DADEvnxE,  Mo.,  March  19. 1965. 
The  Honorable  Dewet  Short. 
House  of  Representatives. 

W<ishington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sol:  The  Dade  County  Farm  Bureau 
hopes  you  will  see  fit  to  \ue  your  Influence 
In  getting  the  2-year  extension  on  the  school 
milk  program  through  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 
Thank  you  in  advance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  L.  Short, 
Chairman  of  Legislative  Board, 

Dade  County  Farm  Bureau, 


Now**  tte  Time  To  Ghre  Sniall  Basisess 
a  Break 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  THOHAS  J.  DODD 

OP  CONlfSCrUJUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVB8 

Wednesday,  March  21, 1956 

Mr.  DOUD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fun  receiv- 
ing a  great  many  letters  from  small-busi- 
ness people  about  H.  R.  11.  These  peo- 
ple are  asking  that  I  sign  the  discharge 
petition  to  bring  up  H.  R.  11  and  then 
vote  for  it.  This  I  will  do.  But  we  need 
help  from  the  Members  of  this  House. 

The  83d  and  84th  CTongresses  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  big  business.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  we  can  well  afford  to 
do  something  for  small  business.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  the  request 
which  small  business  is  making  of  us  is  a 
quite  modest  and  reasonable  request. 

In  this  instance  the  request  that  small 
business  is  making  strikes  me  as  being 
most  modest  and  reasonable.  More  than 
that,  it  is  manifestly  a  request  which 
serves  the  interests  of  consumers,  farm- 
ers, and.  in  short,  the  general  public 
good.  All  that  small  business  is  asking 
us  to  do  is  to  provide  reasonably  effective 
antitrust  laws.  Small  business  is  not 
asking  for  any  subsidy.  It  is  not  asking 
for  any  giveaway.  It  is  simply  asking 
for  antitrust  laws  which  give  the  small 
mah  a  reasonably  equal  competitive  op- 
portunity to  succeed. 

Specifically,  the  small  business  people 
are  asking  for  an  antitrust  law  which 
will  protect  them  from  price  discrimina- 
tion. We  all  know  that  price  discrimina- 
tion is  a  weapon  of  bigness.  The  big 
corporation  can  destroy  its  local  compe- 
tition by  local  price  cutting.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  this.  We  all  know 
what  it  means. 

Now  we  do  not  object  to  price  cutting 
when  it  is  done  fairly.  We  object  to 
price  discrimination  because  this  is  an 
unfair  method  of  price  cutting.  The 
local  man  inevitably  gets  squeezed  out 
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end  th«  Mg  A«n  lurvlves  and  prospers. 
Survival  and  success  in  the  competitive 
process  ts  not  a  result  of  efficiency — 
when  the  weapon  of  discrimination  is 
used.  Then  the  corporation  that  sur- 
vives and  prospers  la  the  biggest  cor- 
poration. 

Now  why  do  we  need  H.  R.  11? 

In  1936  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  was 
amended  and  strengthened  by  the  Rob- 
lns<m-Patman  Act  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing small  business  protection  from  price 
discrimination.  There  is  a  tremendous 
legislative  history  on  that  amendment. 
This  history  seems  to  make  one  thing 
clear,  above  all  others,  which  is  that  it 
was  Intended  to  require  the  supplier  to 
give  fair  and  equal  treatment  to  his 
wholesale  and  retail  customers.  More 
precisely,  the  law  was  intended  to  require 
a  supplier  to  make  equal  pncM  to  com- 
peting customers — Insofar  as  he  has  no 
differences  in  costs  for  supplying  his 
different  customers.  The  law  was  not 
Intended  to  give  the  small  merchant  any 
undeserved  advantage,  or  to  Interfere 
with  any  efficiency  that  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  large-scale  marketing  oper- 
ations. The  law  clearly  and  specifically 
states  that  the  supplier  may  charge  his 
customers  different  prices  up  to  the  full 
extent  that  the  different  prices  are  Jus- 
tified by  cost  differences. 

The  law  clearly  was  Intended  to  stop 
price  discriminations  where  the  effect 
of  these  dlsciiminatlons  would  substan- 
tially lessen  competition  and  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 
V.  F.  T.  C.  <340  U  S.  231.  1951)  however, 
construes  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  in  a 
way  which  irives  small  business  little  pro- 
tection. The  Supreme  Court  in  that 
opinion  held  that  the  supplier's  inten- 
tion, or  good  faith,  is  to  be  the  con- 
trolling criterion  of  the  law.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  Court  ruled  that  a  supplier 
Is  excused  from  engaging  in  a  discrim- 
inatory pricing  practice  where  the  sup- 
plier is  in  good  faith;  and  that  in  such 
Instances  there  is  no  power  to  stop  the 
discriminatory  practice,  even  though  the 
practice  substantially  lessens  competi- 
tion and  tends  to  create  a  monopoly. 
More  than  that,  the  Court's  opinion 
went  on  to  hold  that  a  supplier  is  justi- 
fied In  discriminating  to  meet  the  lawful 
price  of  a  competitor,  irrespective  of 
competitive  effects.  In  short,  the  nub  of 
this  ruling  Is  that  a  supplier  is  fully  justi- 
fied in  engaging  In  a  generally  unlawful 
practice  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his 
competitor  has  refrained  from  engaging 
in  the  unlawful  practice.  This  means. 
In  its  simplest  form,  that  the  big  sup- 
plier of  a  nationally-known  product  can 
give  a  selective  advantage  to  the  big 
bu^er  who  is  quoted  a  low  price  by  some 
small  supplier  that  has  no  marketing 
system  of  its  own  and  cannot,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  supply  the  independent  mer- 
chant. This  operates  against  small  busi- 
ness In  two  ways:  First,  it  cuts  out  the 
small  supplier  who  has  insufficient  capi- 
tal to  expand  his  operation  on  a  national 
scale.  Second,  it  cuts  out  the  independ- 
ent merchant  who  obviously  cannot  over- 
come his  big  competitor's  buying  advan- 
tage.   The  practical  result  is  to  isolate 


and  neutralize  the  competitive  forces 
which  both  small  suppliers  and  small 
merchants  might  supply — for  the  benefit 
of  consumers.  In  short,  this  kind  of 
IHricing  plays  off  the  disadvantages  of 
small  merchants  against  the  disadvan- 
tages of  small  suppliers,  and  ends  up  with 
big  suppliers  and  big  chain  distributors 
having  all  the  business. 

More  realistically,  the  court's  ruling 
will  have  to  be  applied  where  there  are 
not  just  two  suppliers  In  the  market,  but 
several  suppliers.  This  means  therefore, 
that  price  quotations  offered  the  chain 
can  gravitate  to  a  low  level,  while  prices 
offered  the  independent  merchants  stay 
at  a  high  level,  and  there  is  no  practical 
way  to  imtangle  the  sequence  of  events  to 
determine  which  supplier,  if  any,  acted 
in  bad  faith.  This  kind  of  pricing  will 
eliminate  small  suppliers  and  small  re- 
tailers from  the  competitive  system  and 
increase  monopoly. 

H.  R.  11  seems  to  me  a  very  mod- 
est and  reasonable  solution  to  this 
problem.  In  effect  it  simply  says  this: 
Without  regard  to  any  question  of 
good  faith  or  bad  faith.  It  is  illegal 
for  the  supplier  to  discriminate  In  his 
prices  where  the  effect  of  such  discrim- 
inations may  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  are  no 
qualifications,  except  of  coiu-se  there  is 
a  qualification  that  the  supplier  may 
discriminate  to  the  full  extent  justified 
by  costs:  and  there  is  a  qualification  that 
the  supplier  may  change  his  prices  from 
time  to  time  as  often  as  he  likes,  just 
so  long  as  he  makes  the  new  prices  avail- 
able to  all  his  customers  and  there  Is 
a  qualification  that  the  supplier  Is  not 
required  to  sell  to  any  customer,  but  Is 
free  to  sell  or  reject  cu.stomers  at  his 
pleasure.  These  qualiflcations  are  al- 
ready clearly  in  the  statute  and  would 
not  be  changed. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  pass  H.  R. 
11  and  pass  it  promptly,  't  is  no  con- 
solation to  the  small -business  people 
who  are  going  out  of  business  today, 
to  know  that  we  may  consider  this  bill 
and  pass  It  next  month,  or  the  month 
after  that.  Passing  the  bill  next  month, 
or  the  month  after  next,  will  not  more- 
over, repair  the  damages  to  the  free-en- 
terprise system  which  are  being  done 
today. 

There  is  a  discharge  petition  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
sign  this  petition  so  that  the  Memliers 
of  this  House  may  have  a  prompt  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  this  legislation  which 
small -business  men  need  and  want. 


A  NatioB  of  ''Haves' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  21. 1956 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  few  men 
have  moved  from  the  field  of  business 
and  industry  into  the  realm  of  govern- 


ment with  the  distinction  and  skill  dem- 
onstrated by  our  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, George  M.  Humphrey. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  submit,  for 
Insertion  In  the  Congsxssional  Racoao. 
Mr.  Humphrey's  address  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  because  Mr.  Humphrey 
is  an  honored  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  commu- 
nity. His  talk.  entiUed  "A  Nation  of 
'Haves'  ".  is  one  of  the  most  forceful  re- 
plies to  the  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom 
ever  presented  to  our  people.  It  should 
be  good  reading  in  every  American  home. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Natiow  or  "Havm* 

(Remarks    by    Bccretary    of    the    Treasxiry 

0«orge     If.    Humphrey,    0an    FrancUco. 

Calif.) 

It  U  an  often -neglected  fact  that  within 
the  laat  half  century  thla  Nation  has  gone 
through  an  economic  evolution  that  makes 
pale  any  other  In  the  long  history  of  man's 
efforts  to  achieve  a  better  life. 

The  result  U  that  this  Nation  is  today  a 
Nation  made  up  of  small  to  medium  savers 
and  investors.  This  means  that  today  this 
Is  a  Nation  of  "haves"  and  not  a  Nation  of 
"have  note."  We  have  t)een  In  a  tretnendoua 
and  beneficial  evolution,  peacefully  better- 
ing the  Uvea  of  most  of  ua. 

We  In  this  admlnUtratlon  have  hitched 
our  wagon  to  Uils  rising  star  of  a  "have" 
nation  to  make  sure  of  Its  continued  rise;  to 
keep  making  "have  note"  Into  "haves."  We 
are  admirers  of  and  believers  In  thla 
uniquely  American  growth  and  progress. 
But  on  coming  Into  office  we  found  that  this 
great  day-to-day  American  evolution  from 
the  bottom  up  was  In  danger.  In  fact,  we 
found  that  it  bad  not  even  t>een  properly 
recognized  by  economic  policymakers  of  tha 
last  two  decadee.  They  were  too  busy  fight- 
ing the  ghcieu  of  a  "have  not"  nation,  a  na- 
tion that  bad  even  then  already  ceased  to 
exist. 

As  a  result,  we  fotind  the  economy  blown 
up  with  the  hot  air  of  Inflation  to  a  point 
where  there  was  real  danger  that  It  might 
burst,  letting  us  all  down  with  a  craata  that 
would  have  maimed  \is  aa  a  nation,  and 
dropped  the  free  world's  defenaea  Invitingly 
low. 

We  found  the  economy's  growth  hampered 
and  hobbled  by  a  tangle  of  successive  layers 
of  regulations,  controls,  subsidies,  and  taxes 
Imposed  In  past  emergencies.  The  economy 
was  being  twisted  Into  the  shape  of  things 
past,  when  it  should  have  been  reaching 
freely  for  its  rightful  future. 

In  addition,  we  found  defense  spending 
being  used  partly  to  buy  defense,  and  partly 
as  a  crutch  to  support  an  unsound  econ- 
omy, thereby  endangering  both  defense  and 
the  economy. 

In  other  words,  we  found  an  economy  in 
danger  of  going  stale,  out  of  step  with  tha 
times  and  out  of  step  with  the  NaUon  It  had 
to  serve,  an  economy  fearful  of  the  ghosta 
of  bygone  crises,  living  precariously  on  the 
treacherous  dodges  of  inflation,  subsidy 
and  excessive  crash -and -crisis  Oovernment 
spending. 

We  have  been  reshaping  thla  Oovernment'i 
economic  policies  Into  the  policies  required 
for  a  strong  and  forward-looking  Nation, 
Its  economy  flrmly  footed  and  self-sup(>ort- 
Ing:  an  economy  that  will  pump  a  contin- 
uous new  flow  of  nourishment  Into  the  day- 
to-day  American  evolution  of  self-better- 
ment; an  economy  that  wUl  constantly  gen- 
erate new  and  better  paying  jobs  for  an 
ever-growing  population.  At  the  same  time 
our  economy  must  provide  an  ever-higher 
standard  of  living,  plus  the  social  senrlcea 
the  people  want  and  need,  as  well  aa  the 
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men  and  the  weapons  tbe  Nation  must  have 
for  lu  defense. 

All  hands  In  our  Nation — labor  unions  and 
the  employer,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  both 
major  parties,  the  fanner  and  the  city  man. 
the  woman  at  home  and  the  man  at  hla 
job — all  have  had  a  part  In  making  our  new 
productive  way  of  life. 

The  point  now  is  that  the  peaceful  evo- 
lution has  resulted  in  a  tremendoiu  up- 
heaval of  thla  Nation's  whole  economy  that 
really  has  created  a  different  kind  of  Nation, 
a  unique  Nation  of  havea  that  needa  an  up- 
to-date  way  of  thinking  about  itself,  and 
up-to-date  policies.  In  keeping  with  ita 
strength  and  growth  potential. 

Let's  look  back  to  the  turn  of  tbe  cen- 
tury and  see  what  haa  been  happening,  eco- 
nomically, since  then. 

Our  total  national  production  of  goc>ds  and 
services  now  approaches  S400  billion.  That 
Is  Just  30  times  as  much  as  our  national  out- 
put In  1900.  When  you  make  aUowance  for 
price  rises  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
today's  national  production  Is  stlU  about  7 
tlmea  what  It  was  In  1900.  Our  population 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1900,  but  our 
national  output  per  capita — production  per 
man,  woman  and  child  In  the  Nation — Is  3 
times  what  It  was  then. 

Our  national  Income  Is  now  over  $330  bil- 
lion. After  allowance  again  for  price 
changes,  this  Is  7  times  what  It  was  in  1900. 
and  our  Income  per  man.  woman  and  child  In 
tbe  whole  population  la.  like  production.  S 
times  as  much  as  in  1900. 

Here  la  the  Important  thing  about  that 
Income  change  alnce  1900.  The  lower  and 
middle  Income  groupa  have  received  the 
greatest  share  of  our  Increaaed  Income. 
Early  In  the  century,  only  1  out  of  every  10 
American  families  earned  as  much  a«  S4.000 
a  year  In  terms  of  today's  prices.  Now  al- 
most half  of  our  famUlea  earn  more  than 
•4.000  a  year.  Thoae  with  Inadequate  In- 
comes for  a  decent  living  are  becoming  fewer 
and  fewer,  and  more  and  more  of  them  are 
becoming  "haves" — people  who  have  enough 
money  not  only  to  live  adequately,  but  to 
save  besides.  Tliat  la  the  basic  economic 
development  In  this  country  which  we  are 
trying  most  fervently  to  keep  going,  and  to 
continually  Improve. 

Let's  see  Just  how  widespread  and  Im- 
portant thla  flow  of  purchasing  power  to  the 
broad  baae  of  our  economy  haa  been  and  will 
continue  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  sav- 
ings Is  the  purchase  of  Insurance.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  people  in  this  country 
had  taken  out  14  million  life  Insurance  poli- 
cies. Today,  with  the  population  only 
slightly  more  than  doubled,  and  with  many 
people  owning  several  policies,  the  number 
of  life  Inburance  policies  has  Increaaed  near- 
ly 18  times,  to  about  250  million. 

Ownership  of  Individuals  In  their  life  In- 
surance has  Increased  from  under  $3  billion 
In  1900  to  more  than  $85  billion. 

Small  Investors'  holdings  In  United  States 
savings  bonds,  total  the  huge  amount  of  $60 
billion.  No  such  Investment  existed  In  1900. 
Let's  see  some  other  ways  In  which  the 
average  man  on  the  street  In  this  Nation  has 
been  making  himself  over  Into  an  Investor — 
a  man  with  a  real  financial  stake  In  the  fu- 
tive  such  as  no  other  average  cltlacn  any- 
where ever  had  before. 

Nearly  10  percent  of  all  American  families 
today  own  stock  In  American  corporatlona. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  this  was  just  get- 
ting underway. 

In  1900,  individuals  had  liquid  savings  of 
all  types  amounting  to  less  than  $10  bUllon. 
Now  such  savings  of  Individuals  In  this 
country  total  more  than  $336  blUlon. 

Last  year  alone,  Americans  bo\ight  equip- 
ment for  themselves  and  their  homes  of  al- 
most $30  billion.  This  Included  things  un- 
known to  the  homeowner  of  1900.  like  7  mil- 
lion radios,  7  million  television  sets,  nearly 


3^1  million  washing  machines,  and  a  million 
air  conditioners.  These  are  maaa  tnveat- 
menu  In  a  better  life  only  a  Nation  of 
"haves"  could  make. 

About  35  million  famillea  own  their  own 
homea  today,  compared  with  only  7  mUllon 
homeowners  half  a  century  ago,  which  popu- 
lation has  only  a  little  more  than  doubled 
In  that  ;lme.  About  55  percent  of  our  fam- 
Ules  now  live  In  homes  of  their  own.  Nearly 
all  others  want  to.  And  ways  and  means  of 
helping  them  to  do  so  are  of  greatest  concern 
In  present  Government  policy. 

Labor  unions  to  which  many  American 
worlunen  pay  dues,  are  also  Investors.  Vot 
so  many  years  ago.  union  treasuries  were  low. 
Today  many  of  them  bulge  with  huge  stuns. 
They  own  banka  and  buildings,  bonds  and 
stocks,  and  investments  of  many  kinds. 
These  are  Investments  belonging  to — and 
benefiting — the  men  In  overalls. 

Today  more  than  15  million  Americana 
have  more  than  $30  billion  Invested  In  pen- 
sion and  retirement  trust  funds..  This  rep- 
resents an  Investment  of  almost'  $2,000  per 
worker.  Such  retirement  plans  were  prac- 
tically unknown  In  1900. 

Tou  can  see  from  these  few  examples  what 
has  been  happening  to  the  ordinary  Indi- 
vidual and  the  ordinary  family  In  our  won- 
derland economy.  We  need  a  completely 
new  set  of  standards  In  thinking  about  our- 
selves. We  are  a  Nation  of  "haves."  not  of 
"have  nots."  Thla  Nation's  economy  has 
grown  right  over,  and  has  left  behind  in  the 
dust,  both  socialism  and  communism. 

The  consequence  of  this  brilliant  human 
achievement  In  our  Nation  Is  that  the  basic 
Interests  of  tbe  man  In  the  overalls  are 
today  the  same  as  the  basic  Interests  of  the 
man  In  the  business  suit. 

Both  men  have  current  earnings  and  prob- 
ably savings  In  o'ne  form  or  another.  That 
means  that  both  are  interested  In  seeing 
the  dollar  keep  Its  purchasing  power.  To 
the  extent  that  Inflation  develops,  both  men 
are  robbed. 

If  you  had  $1,000  saved  up  In  1039,  which 
you  did  not  draw  out  to  use  untU  1953.  you 
really  took  a  beating.  Inflation  had  sneaked 
Into  your  savings  during  those  years  and 
made  off  with  $478.  How?  Because  infla- 
tionary price  rises  during  that  time  cut  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  dollars  you  were 
saving,  every  minute  of  every  day.  When 
you  drew  out  your  $1,000  savings.  Inflation 
had  stolen  away  with  all  but  $523  of  the 
purchasing  power  your  dollars  had  when  you 
put  them  aside  In  1939. 

The  man  In  the  overalls  and  the  man  In  the 
business  suit  often  try.  by  purchasing  Insur- 
ance, to  build  up  some  security  to  leave  to 
their  wives  and  children  In  the  event  of  un- 
timely death.  It  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
the  purchasing  power  of  his  Insurance — the 
time  that  It  will  pay  the  rent  and  set  the 
table  or  help  with  the  education  for  those 
that  are  left — cut  nearly  In  half  in  the  ahort 
period  of  Just  15  years. 

It  Is  a  heartbreaking  thing  for  a  man  and 
woman  who  put  aside  savings  In  a  pension  or 
retirement  trust  fund  as  they  work  dtirlng 
their  lifetime  to  flnd  on  retirement  that 
Inflation  has  robbed  them  of  nearly  half  of 
what  they  had  Invested  to  live  on  In  their 
declining  years. 

We  In  the  Eisenhower  administration  have 
made  the  halting  of  Inflation  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal goala  of  our  administration.  In  the 
last  2%  years,  the  value  of  the  dollar  has 
changed  only  one-half  of  1  cent.  Thla 
meana  that  we  have  kept  inflation's  hand  out 
of  your  savings  almost  entirely.  We  wai#  to 
keep  Inflation  locked  out,  so  that  when  you 
save — by  putting  money  In  the  bank,  by 
buying  a  savings  bond,  by  buying  Insurance, 
by  contributing  either  work  or  money  to  a 
pension  fund  or  fraternal  order  or  In  any 
other  way — ^you  will  get  from  your  invest- 
ment the  same  value  that  you  toil  now  to  put 
into  It. 


The  man  in  the  overalls  and  the  man  In  the 
bualnees  suit  have  at  least  an  equal  Interest 
In  thla  fight.  But.  if  there  la  any  difference 
between  them.  It  Is  the  man  In  the  overalls 
who  most  needs  protection.  He  can  lees 
afford  to  lose. 

Now,  it  Is  growing  more  and  more  to  be. 
that  it  is  the  vast  siun  of  the  many  smaller 
savings  of  the  man  In  the  overalls  on  which 
our  industrial  and  commercial  system  de- 
pends for  its  financing.  The  sum  of  all  tbe 
little  aavings  is  funneled  mainly  Into  big 
Investments  by  the  savings  banks,  the  bviild- 
Ing  and  loan  associations,  the  insurance  com- 
pcuiles.  Investment  trusts,  pension  ftinda, 
union  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  others 
handling  the  savings  of  the  man  in  the  over- 


Bualnesa  in  this  country  is  pouring  nearly 
$38  billion  of  new  investment  into  its  plants 
and  equipment  this  year.  That  tremendotia 
amount  must  come  from  somebody's  savings. 
Without  It,  the  future's  new  jobs  will  never 
be  bom,  nor  will  we  get  tomorrow's  Increase 
In  productivity,  as  the  result  of  new  and 
better  tools  of  production,  botight  by  new 
Investment. 

Saving  is  Important  to  the  Nation  and 
must  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged,  because 
it  strongly  influences  the  security  of  the 
Job  you  have  and  your  hopes  for  ever-better 
pay  through  continued  Increase  In  yotir  pro- 
ductivity. Thus  you  can  see  how  inflation 
can  rob  you  not  only  of  your  persoiuil  sav- 
ings but.  in  addition,  steal  away  your  pay 
Increases  and  perhaps  even  your  jobs. 

We  must  have  policies  that  put  solid 
ground  under  our  day-to-day  evolution  of 
continual  betterment  from  the  bottom  up. 
Such  policies  must  aim  at  everyone,  spread- 
ing the  riches  throughout  the  land.  There  la 
only  one  way  to  have  everyone  have  more 
and  that  is  to  produce  more.  The  Nation'a 
treasures  of  goods  and  services  must  con- 
stantly Increase,  by  continually  increasing 
individual  productivity,  so  that  they  can  be 
spread  ever  deeper  and  broader  throtighout 
the  whole  economy. 

Our  strong  economy  must — and  can—- carry 
the  costs  of  fully  adequate  defense,  and  of 
indispensable  public  services,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  continue  its  healthy  growth.  But 
it  will  only  be  able  to  do  so  if  we  balance 
the  load  correctly  so  that  it  can  be  carried, 
and  carried  indefinitely,  without  a  break- 
down. 

We  have  devised  policies  to-  lit  our  new 
situation  and  we  are  balancing  the  load. 

We  are  not  the  slave  of  any  pa|tlcular 
aspect  of  our  flexible  policies.  We  regard 
inflation  as  a  public  enemy  of  the  worst  type. 
But  we  have  not  hesitated,  either,  to  ease 
or  restrict  the  basis  of  credit  when  need  was 
Indicated.  Under  the  new  cooperation  that 
exists  in  this  administration  between  the 
■treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  full 
force  of  monetary  policy  has  been  made  ef- 
fective more  promptly  than  ever  before  in 
the  Nation's  history  to  better  respond  to 
natural  demands. 

We  found  when  we  came  to  office  an  over- 
blown economy.  It  was  hobbled  with  all 
sorts  of  artificial  controls,  dangerously  de- 
pendent upon  tbe  uncertalntlea  of  defense 
spending,  and  inflationary  pressures.  It  wna 
borrowing  from  tomorrow's  production  and 
Income  at  a  prodigious  rate,  with  unsound 
confiscatory  taxation  that  still  faUed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  profligate  spending,  "nila  re- 
sulted In  huge  deficits  that  were  passing  the 
heavy  burden  of  our  excesses  on  for  our 
chUdren  and  grandchildren  to  bear.  And 
sooner  or  later  it  was  siue  to  result  In  com- 
plete downfall. 

Under  the  Elsenhower  administration,  the 
whole  economy,  the  livelihood  of  ail  tha 
people,  has  been  made  more  safe.  This  haa 
been  done  by  the  timely  use  of  monetary 
policy  and  credit  in  response  to  actual  de- 
mand; by  the  rettim  to  the  pubUc  of  pur- 
chasing power  through  tbe  biggest  tax  cut 
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m  tiM  felMary  of  the  WatloB.  by  eutttng 
unjuaUflad  goT«miiiMit  iprodlnf:  uid  at 
tlM  MUB*  ttm*  by  UnMty  •noouragMiwnt  to 
•olMtruetton.  iKun*  bulklln«.  aad  n— dad 
Improvamaata.  By  Hm  prompt  and  Tl«oitnia 
\ue  of  all  ttaeae  meaaurca  we  have  nuMle  tha 
dUBeolt  and  dallcata  ehanga  from  a  dangar- 
o«uiy  artlfletal  aoonomy  to  a  healthfiil  ona. 
with  artry  affort  asartad  to  tba  utmoat  to 
taToI^a  ttka  very  minimum  of  eoat  in  tcrma 
«C  unainployiaent. 

In  turning  our  faeaa  raaoiutely  from  ln« 
flatlon.  and  unrealistic  apandlng,  what  ha'«a 
ifa  tnmad  toward? 

Wa  hava  turned  with  fun  eonfldenoa  to  a 
paopla  that  have  demonatratad  that  you  ara 
hMluatrioua.  taTlng.  Invantlva.  daring,  pro- 
greaslva  and  aelf-rellant  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  We  beUeve  in  your  capacity  to  go  on 
providing  youraelTea  with  an  aver  better  life. 
If  wa  In  government  aiipport  your  efforts 
where  the  general  welfare  calls  for  such  sxxp- 
port,  and  do  not  load  you  with  unnecessary 
burdens,  or  take  from  you  by  exceaslve  tax- 
ation the  Increase  In  your  Income  that  you 
might  otherwise  earn  and  save,  or  allow  you 
to  be  robbed  by  Inflation. 

We  will  be  rising  on  the  solid  ground  of 
these  things: 

Savings  protected  against  shrinkage  by  a 
•table  dollar: 

Increased  production  and  Increased  wages 
and  earnings  made  possible  by  the  Invest- 
ment of  those  savings  In  more,  new,  and 
better  tools  of  production; 

Wide  use,  by  Americans  who  are  both 
workers  and  Investors,  of  these  tools  of  pro- 
duction for  the  creation  of  more  Jobs  and 
new.  better,  and  cheaper  goods,  with  ever- 
widening  distribution  among  an  ever-grow- 
ing number  of  consumers  as  their  earning 
power  incrcasea  and  the  cost  of  the  goods 
decline: 

Use  of  the  Increased  Income  from  this  in- 
creased production  of  the  things  you  want, 
not  to  pay  the  bill  for  unneeded  or  unwise 
Government  spending,  or  as  tribute  to  Infla- 
tion, but  fox  the  creation  of  a  better  life  for 
•U. 

me  United  Statea  Is  now  enjoying  plenty. 
In  peace.  Americans  are  breaking  all  records 
In  the  nimiber  of  people  with  Jobs,  the  high 
wages  they  are  receiving,  and  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  people  to  enjoy.  And  they 
are  enjoying  this  high  prosperity  while  suc- 
cessfully resisting  pressures  toward  Inflation. 

We  hope  for  continued  prosi>erlty  based, 
not  on  war  scares  or  artificial  Government 
stimulants,  but  on  steady  spending  by  con- 
sumers, and  Investment  by  business.  It  has 
a  broad  and  solid  base.  We  have  laid  to  rest 
the  myth  tliat  a  free-enterprise  system  can 
thrive  only  In  war.  We  have  shown  that  free 
man  in  a  free  world  can  provide  an  abun- 
dance, can  provide  plenty  in  peace,  far  above 
tha  capacity  of  the  government-run  econ- 
oinlea  of  the  world. 


There  betxig  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prbited  In  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 


A  Hoanaf  Prograoi  for  Today  and 
Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Nxw  Toax 
XM  THB  8SNATS  OP  TUB  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesdav,  March  21. 1$S6 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  CoMCRKSsiONAL  RxcoKD  a  speech 
I  had  the  privilege  of  delivering  before 
the  legislative  conference  of  Building  and 
Construction  Trade  Unions,  AFL-CIO. 
on  March  S.  1956.  at  the  meeting  of  these 
great  unions  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Hotmnsa  Pbooum  worn  Toaav  am  Toacoaaow 
(Remarka  at  Hon.  Rnnvr  H.  LamcAir  at 

legislative  conference  of  B\illding  and  Con- 
struction Trade  Unions.  AFL-CIO.  March  5, 

1954) 

When  representatives  of  ths  building  and 
eoostruction  tradea  aaaemble  to  discuss  leg- 
islation. It  seems  to  me  that  we  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  legislating  shoiild  pay 
close  attention.  Through  your  role  in  tha 
construction  Industry,  you  account  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  total  national 
product.  Tou  are  a  major  part  of  the  labor 
force  and  a  major  factor  in  the  national 
economy.  I  axn  grateful  fur  this  opportu- 
nity to  address  you. 

'One  of  my  main  areas  of  Interest  in  the 
Senate.  Just  as  it  was  for  many  years  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  Is  labor.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Committee.  I  have  always 
given,  and  will  continue  to  give,  cozAen- 
trated  attention  to  the  views  and  problems 
of  labor  In  this  country. 

To  my  mind,  the  organized  labor  move> 
ment  as  a  whole  has  shown  as  much  states- 
manship as  any  other  group  ox  movement  In 
America.  It  has  shown  an  enlightened  In- 
terest In  the  welfare  of  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  or  are  not  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions.  The  labor  movement 
has  shown  farslghted  concern  with  the  cause 
of  clvU  liberties  and  civil  rights  and  with 
our  national  security  and  our  foreign  policy. 

Despite  what  my  colleagiie,  Senator  Oold- 
WATKS.  of  Arizona,  says.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive forces  In  AmericEi  today  and  one 
of  the  greatest  supports  of  our  democracy 
and  of  what  we  call  our  American  way  of 
Ufe. 

As  far  as  your  particular  unions  ar«  con- 
cerned, you,  too.  have  wide-ranging  interests 
covering  the  complete  spectrum  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  ovir  Nation. 

Among  these  problems  surely  one  Is  ths 
problem  of  housing.  I  am  i^ratifled  to  know 
that  you  are  giving  major  attention  to  the 
question  of  Federal  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  housing. 

It  is.  of  course,  understandable  that  you 
should,  because  housing  accounts  for  about 
40  cents  out  of  each  dollar  spent  for  con- 
struction In  America.  Without  a  dynamic 
home-building  Industry,  geij-ed  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people,  our  economy  must 
languish  and  suffer. 

Of  course,  you  have  a  vital  stake  In  an 
expanding  home-construction  program.  You 
have  a  deep  Interest  In  the  perpetuation  of 
a  atrong  and  prosperous  construction  Indus- 
try, grounded  on  a  system  of  free,  competitive 
enterprise  and  dedicated  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  entire  population. 

In  this  matter  your  own  organizational 
Interest  and  the  public  mterest  happily 
coincide. 

I  am  aure  that  all  of  us  here  will  agree 
that  our  Government  has  a  wide  range  of 
baaic  responsibilities  to  the  people.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Govenunent  is  the  servant  of 
the  people.  One  of  the  wa}s  In  which  Gov- 
ernment needa  to  serve  the  people  is  in  tha 
field  of  housing. 

I  believe,  and  I  think  you  believe,  that 
•very  inhabitant  of  our  land  ahould  be  able 
to  look  to  Government  for  help  in  making 
whatever  arraugementa  are  necessary  to 
stimulate  and  provide  adequate  housing.  It 
is  an  obligation  of  Government  to  sec  that 
no  Individual  Is  precluded  from  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  decent  housing  conditions 
for  himself  and  his  family  at  a  price  he  can 
afford. 

This  obligation  began  to  be  reoognlaed 
quite  a  few  years  ago  when  our  Government, 
In  the  adnoinlstration  of  Praiiklin  D.  Rooae- 
velt.  began  to  pass  housing  legislation.  I 
feel  that  in  recent  years  we  have  lost  sight 


at  tha  exact  nature  of  this  obUgatlon.    Today 

in  the  field  of  hoxislng  the  Government  no 
longer  acknowledgea  a  raaponsibUlty  to  the 
people,  but  instead  an  obligation  to  the 
private  conatructton  induatry. 

In  very  recent  days  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  AdmlnUtrator  Albert  M.  Cole  has 
lashed  out  against  the  omnlbua  housing  bill 
which  I  and  nine  of  my  colleagues  Joined  in 
introducing  recently. 

Ifr.  Cole  charged  that  our  bill  was  an  '*un> 
disguised  antl-prtvate-enterprlse  blU  virtu- 
ally from  start  to  flniah  and  would  not  get 
more  homes  built. ~ 

He  charged  that  our  bill  would  go  far  to- 
ward wrecking  the  private  housing  economy 
on  which  our  housing  production  depends. 

He  stated  that  our  bill  would  commit  the 
Government  to  the  expenditure  of  "untold 
billions  of  dollars  for  unsound  and  unproduc- 
tive purposes." 

He  said  that  a  provision  in  our  bill  for 
a  ga-blUlon  Government-financed  middle- 
income  housing  program  would  "invade  the 
mass  market  of  private  housing  and  make  a  ^ 
large  number  of  our  families  dependent  solely 
on  the  Government  for  a  decent  home." 

I  assuma  that  kfr.  Cole  speaks  for  the 
admlnlatratton,  although  he  might  also  be 
speaking  from  the  background  of  his  own 
prejudices.  Mr  Cole.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  Congressman  from  Kansas  who 
was  defeated  for  reelection.  His  principal 
distinction  as  a  Member  of  the  House  was 
on  account  of  his  vicious  attacks  sgalnst  the 
housing  program.  He  did  his  best  to  defeat 
the  Housing  Act  of  IMO.  and  then,  after  tha 
preaent  administration  cante  to  power,  he 
waa  designated  by  President  Eisenhower  to 
administer  that  program.  So  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  Mr.  Cole's  attitude  toward  the 
Lehman  housing  bUi.  I  am  only  surprised 
at  bis  frankneaa. 

Implied  In  Mr.  Cole's  criticism  of  this  bill 
Is  the  present  administration's  housing  phl- 
kMopby.  They  conceive,  as  I  said,  that  their 
primary  obligation  Is  to  the  private  construc- 
tion Industry,  rather  than  to  the  people  who 
are  going  to  rent  or  buy  the  hoiises. 

Millions,  yes.  billions,  of  dollars  of  Gov- 
emment  credit  has  been  and  Is  being  pro- 
vided to  take  the  risk  out  of  private  housing 
and  to  support  and  subsidize  private  bous- 
ing. But  any  suggestion  that  the  Govern- 
ment help  ordinary  citizens  to  acquire  tha 
housing  they  need  at  prices  they  can  afford, 
or  any  suggestion  that  the  housing  indus- 
try be  pushed  In  the  direction  of  providing 
housing  of  a  kind  that  Is  needed,  rather  than 
of  the  kind  that  can  be  most  profitably  built. 
is  Immediately  and  violently  attacked  as  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  private  enterprise. 

The  administration's  houring  philosophy 
ts  but  snother  version  of  Its  general  eco- 
nomic phlloaophy — the  phlloaophy  of  trickle- 
down.  The  administration  aeea  nothing 
wrong  In  writing  down  land  values  for  urban 
redevelopment  and  providing  almost  un- 
limited credit  to  banks  and  lending  Insti- 
tutions at  almost  nominal  rates  of  interest. 
But  when  It  is  proposed  to  guarantee  a 
minimum  rate  of  Interest  to  Individual  home 
builders,  or  to  build  a  sufficient  number  of 
low-rent  public-housing  units,  the  adminis- 
tration raises  Its  hands  in  horror  and  cries 
social  lam. 

The  philosophy  underlying  ths  admini»> 
tration's  hotialng  program  can  best  be  com- 
pared to  a  school-building  program  which 
would  be  managed  for  the  primary  benefit 
of  the  building  contractors  rather  than  of 
the  children  who  will  attend  the  achools. 

The  idea  behind  the  preaent  program  la 
to  have  the  bcnefiu  trickle  down  from  ths 
lending,  realty,  and  construction  people  to 
the  people  who  need  to  build,  buy,  and 
occupy  ths  homes. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  devotion  to  tha 
private-enterprise  system.  I  am  for  free 
private  entsrprlae.  but  I  am  also  for  using 
the  powers  of  Government  to  see  that  private 
•nterprlse  docs  the  kind  of  job  that  needs  to 
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be  done  and  to  sea  that  the  needs  of  the 
people  In  regard  to  houaing  are  met. 

Practically  the  entire  range  of  private 
risk  In  the  housing  field  has  been  sociallaed, 
but  there  Is  no  protest  against  this  from  the 
spokesmen  of  the  realty  Intereste  or  of  tha 
big  banking  InteresU.  Tet  they  are  quick  to 
raise  their  volcea  against  any  prop<}sal  for  m 
program  to  build  public  housing  for  families 
of  low  income.  No,  that  is  immediately 
labeled  as  aoclallsm  or.  in  the  current  Idiom, 
creeping  socialism.  These  spokesmen  see 
socialism  creeping  everywhere,  even  in  this 
Republican   administration. 

Well,  I  am  not  concerned  over  this  name 
calling  and  this  attachment  of  sc&re  labels. 
I  dont  think  you  are,  either.  We  are  going 
to  continue  to  ptish  for  legislation  that  will 
give  the  country  a  hotiaing  [wogram  de- 
signed to  meet  the  critical  need. 

I  think  we  need  a  New  Deal  in  housing. 
My  colleagues  and  I  have  propoaed  such  a 
New  Deal,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  welcome 
your  support  of  it  and  the  support  of  all  tha 
other  constituent  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Actually,  It  was  and  Is  my  purpose  to  be 
totally  rKtnpolitlcal  in  my  remarks  ihls  after- 
noon. Be  very  sure  that  slums,  bad  hotising. 
unfit  neighborhoods,  and  all  our  other  hous- 
ing problems  are  totally  nonpartisan.  We 
do  not  know  half  of  what  we  ahould  about 
our  housing  problems.  We  have  refused  to 
face  the  facte.  The  last  clear  picture  of  our 
national  housing  situation  was  drswn  In  the 
census  of  1950.  Since  then,  no  new  date 
has  been  sssembled.  Tet  we  have  but  to 
drive  through  our  cities  to  know  that  great 
changes  have  teken  place.  We  can  only 
assess  the  problem  with  the  tools  that  wa 
have  at  hand. 

For  several  years  the  AFL-CIO  has  been 
urging  an  overall  houaing  program  that 
would  produce  a  minimum  of  2  nullion  new 
homea  a  year.  Of  that  amount  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  recommended  at  least  200.000  new 
public-housing  unite  a  year  over  a  period 
of  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  lowest  in- 
come families. 

You  have  further  advised  us  on  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that  we 
should  approve  a  new  program  to  assist 
families  of  middle  Income — those  famlllea 
whoas  Income  are  too  high  to  be  eligible  for 
low  rent  public  housing  and  below  the  level 
for  which  private  enterprise  is  presently 
supplying  homes  In  any  significant  amount. 

You  have  urged  better  housing  in  farm 
areas. 

And  finally  you  have  given  recof;nltlon  to 
the  growing  problem  of  decent  housing  for 
our  senior  dtiaens  so  that  the  elderly  and 
the  aged  may  have  proper  surroundings 
adopted  to  their  special  needa,  but  aa  part  of 
the  community. 

Time  and  again  I  have  been  proud  of  your 
union  repreaentetivea  aa  they  have  come  be- 
fore our  committee  turging  that  we  face  up 
to  the  horrible  housing  conditions  mirround- 
Ing  famlllea  loosely  claaaified  aa  coming  from 
minority  groupa.  Theae  are  families  who, 
under  today's  conditions  in  many  northern 
aa  well  aa  aouthern  conununltles,  are  unable 
even  to  aecure  land  on  which  to  buUd  seg- 
regated communities,  not  to  mention  their 
constitutional  right  to  bid  for  homaa  in  a 
free  market.  Unlike  other  people,  theee 
famUlea  Buffer  regardleaa  of  their  inooma 
levela. 

Yea,  if  there  Is  one  public  Interest  group 
which  haa  shown  an  awareneaa  of  the  hous- 
ing problems,  and  haa  been  unceaaingly 
active  In  the  aaareh  for  aolutlons,  it  haa  been 
the  AFL-^IO. 

Why  do  we  say  that  our  Immediate  goal 
in  thia  country  ahould  be  the  construction 
of  a  minimum  of  2  million  new  hocnaa  a  year, 
for  the  next  20  yearst 

L«t's  look  at  the  record.  According  to  the 
1950  census  there  were  15  million  American 
homea,  urban  and  farm,  that  ware  sub- 
standard.  If  current  facta  were  available 
the  number  would  be  substantially  larger 


today.  Tm  million  of  theae  homaa  should 
be  replaced,  and  approximately  6  million 
need  to  be  rehabiliteted.  Seven  million  of 
the  houses  that  must  be  replaced  ara  in  our 
urban  centera.  These  are  alum  houaea  that 
I  am  talking  about.  Theae  are  tha  areaa 
that  by  their  very  nature  create  health,  aoclal 
and  economic  problema  that  defy  aolutlon 
unleaa  we  have  the  courage  to  attack  tha 
problem  boldly,  and  as  a  whole. 

These  figures  represent  only  the  rotten 
core  of  our  housing  problem. 

There  are  constant,  vaat,  new  housing 
needa  that  must  be  recognised.  For  ex- 
ample, 3  million  famlllea  migrate  from  city 
to  city  each  year.  In  addition,  thousands 
of  homes  are  destroyed  by  fire  and  other 
disasters.  These  must  be  replaced.  Other 
bomea  in  increasing  numbers  are  being  torn 
down  each  year  ttuough  urban  redevelop- 
ment, highway  and  other  construction  pro- 
grams. Theae  mxist  be  replaced.  Finally, 
hundreda  of  thousands  of  homes  annually 
reach  obsolescence  and  must  be  replaced  or 
rebuilt. 

This  problem  can  never  be  successfully 
attacked  piecemeal.  The  Housing  Act  of 
1949  estebllshed  the  national  housing  policy 
as  that  of  "A  decent  home  In  a  proper  living 
environment  for  every  American  family." 
It  provided  the  broad  framework  of  govern- 
mental guaranties  and  asslstence  essential 
to  achieve  that  goal.  Tou  are  all  aware  of 
the  continuing  attacks  by  special  intereste 
that  have  torn  that  act  to  shreds  bit  by  bit. 

Low-rent  public  housing  has  been  reduced 
to  an  almost  meaningless  gesture.  Urban 
redevelopment  has  moved  at  a  snail's  pace, 
and  can  never  succeed  until  there  Is  a 
dynamic  program  of  low-rent  public  houa- 
ing to  ahelter  famlllea  of  low  income  dia- 
plaoed  throxigh  alum  clearance,  as  well  as 
a  new  program  to  aaalst  displaced  famlllea 
of  middle  income. 

To  be  sure,  there  has  been  a  gigantic  pro- 
gram of  private  housing  throughout  the 
postwar  years,  made  possible  through  FHA 
mortgage  guaranties  and  VA  loans.  In  1950. 
1. 400.000  new  homes  were  started.  In  suc- 
ceeding yeara  the  figure  dropped,  but  spurt- 
ed ahead  in  1955  to  1.335.000  new  homea. 
That  great  building  boom,  the  most  dramatic 
in  our  history,  waa  almost  totally  limited 
to  famlllea  of  high  and  upper  middle  in- 
come. It  haa  Just  about  kept  pace  with 
normal  growth.  It  did  nothing  to  relieve 
the  backlog  of  substendard  shelter. 

What  must  we  do  to  meet  these  housing 
needs  that  I  have  described?  I  only  wish 
that  I.  working  with  you  and  others  devoted 
to  the  public  Interest,  had  a  perfect  answer. 

We  have,  however,  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
reasonable  answer,  a  good  t>eglnnlng. 

On  February  8,  I  introduced  two  bills  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Stetes.  First  of  all, 
there  waa  8.  3168.  a  subatantive  houaing  bUI. 
divided  into  8  titles,  aimed  at  making  pos- 
sible the  production  of  at  least  2  million 
new  homes  a  year.  Joining  me  as  coaponsora 
were  Senatora  DonoLsa,  Moasa,  HtncPHarr, 

NXTTSKBOCB,    MaONITSON,    MUBkAT,    HXNNXNOS, 

Kxrauvoi,  and  McNamasa. 

Blmulteneoualy,  I  introduced,  with  practi- 
cally the  same  list  of  ooeponsors.  8.  3159, 
esteblishing  a  new  Cabinet-level  department 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Hoiiaing 
&nd  Urban  Affaire.  AU  existing  housing 
agendea  would  be  combined  within  this  ex- 
ecutive department. 

If  wa  are  to  achieve  our  totel  oonstructlon 
goal  we  must  stimulate  the  production  of 
at  least  1^100,000  new  homea  for  families  of 
unwr  middle  and  high  income.  Then  we 
need  to  stimxUato  at  least  400,000  new  homea 
for  famlllea  of  middle  Inooma  for  whom 
practically  no  assistance  exists  today.  Then 
we  require  900.000  new  unite  at  low-rent 
public  hotising  a  year  to  meet  the  needs  ot 
low-inooma  families. 

Finally,  about  900,000  farm  homea  ara  re- 
quired each  year  to  replace  exiatlng  sub- 
standard unite. 


This  Is  my  preacrlptlon  for  a  bousing  pro- 
gram to  meet  oxir  present  needs  end  to 
anticipate  the  needs  that  are  crowding  in 
upon  us.  What  is  now  a  great  shortage  will 
become,  in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  I 
fear,  a  crisis.  The  bill  which  I,  together 
with  my  colleagues,  have  introduced,  under- 
takea  a  program  which,  we  hope,  will  result 
In  a  program  of  the  magnitude  I  have  Just 
described. 

I  want  to  deny  here  and  now — although 
it  ahould  not  be  necessary  to  do  so — ^that 
this  program  is  designed  in  any  way  to 
hamstring,  hamper,  or  Interfere  with  the 
private  construction  Industry.  Rather,  it 
should  be  a  great  boon  to  the  private  con- 
atruction  industry.  I  must  confeaa.  how- 
ever, that  it  is  designed  primarily  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people  rather  than  of  the 
private  housing  industry. 

The  middle-lnoc»ne  housing  program,  for 
instence,  would  be  conducted  entirely 
through  private  Industry,  although  an  initial 
program  of  Government  loans  would  be 
available. 

The  housing  program  I  have  propoaed  Is 
by  no  means  a  perfect  program.  It  Is,  in 
aome  respecte,  experimental,  and  providea. 
by  ite  own  terms,  for  review.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  an  expanded  program  of  research. 

It  is  a  program  of  action.  It  la  a  program 
on  a  acale  comparable  to  the  need. 

Certelnly  the  administration's  program, 
recently  introduced  by  Senator  Capekast,  la 
not  such  a  program.  It  has  some  good  ele- 
mente  in  it.  It  carries  over  some  good  fea- 
tures of  the  Triunan  program.  But  by  and 
large  It  is  a  patchwork  program.  It  is  pri- 
marUy,  by  ite  own  emphasis,  a  program  of 
repalra.  It  oonslsta,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
alogana,  and  ite  chief  mechanisma  are 
aearcely  disguised  subsidies  to  the  lendws. 
realtora,  and  promoters.  It  is  not  a  dynamic 
program  of  stimulus  and  leadership. 

My  bill  would  nearly  double  the  unmi^i 
amount  of  home  construction.  It  would 
maintain  the  construction  indxistry  at  a 
higher  peak  than  It  has  ever  known  before. 
It  would  be  a  major  contribution  to  full  em- 
ployment in  this  country. 

It  will  mean  Jobs,  but  most  of  all.  It  will 
mean  homea.  It  is  not  a  dream.  It  Is  a 
practical  program. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  bill  In 
any  further  detell  today.  Bach  of  you  can 
study  the  detelled  analysis  of  this  bill  which 
is,  I  understend.  available  to  thoee  partici- 
pating in  this  conference.  Make  up  your 
own  minds.  I  hope  you  will  indicate  any 
defecte  you  see  in  my  bill,  as  well  as  any  de- 
fecte  you  aee  in  the  administration  proi>oeaL 

I  have  no  pride  of  authorahlp  In  my  bill, 
although  I  think  it  is  a  fine  one.  Indeed,  I 
would  be  less  than  cfmdid  If  I  did  not  make 
It  a  matter  of  public  record  that  I  borrowed 
liberally  from  the  ideas  which  your  union 
has  advanced  from  time  to  time  on  this 
aubject. 

I  am  proud  that  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
cotincU  has  endorsed  this  bill.  I  am  much 
more  eager  for  action,  however,  than  I  am 
for  endorsement.  I  regard  housing  aa  """^h 
more  of  a  need  than  an  issue. 

Let  tts  all  Join  in  demanding  and  urging 
that  this  Congress,  at  this  session,  enact  a 
housing  bill  that  makea  sense  not  only  for 
today  but  for  tomorrow — a  housing  bill  not 
to  catch  votes  but  to  house  the  famlllaa  of 
America. 

And  I  urge  you.  who  In  fact  build  the 
homea  that  are  ao  despermtely  needed,  to 
Inform  yourselves  thoroughly  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Make  up  yotir  own  minds  on  the  facta  and 
carry  the  truth  to  your  Representatlvea  In 
Congress  and  back  home  to  your  coworkers 
and  your  community  leadera.  We  ean  win 
this  fight  for  decent  houaing.  We  can  de- 
stroy the  aluma.  We  can  rebuild  our  dtles 
If  we  employ  the  mighty  forcea  of  informed 
public  oi^nlon.  baaed  on  the  facta  aa  tbmf 
exist. 


««      l.M»W      MJVk     »4^AJ»  VAJbVX^J 


UA«   B.UJU    UI    JUU    US«fc   UWUB    M# 
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Thubsday,  Maiich  22, 1956 

(Legi$Jativ€  dap  of  Mcmdav,  March  19, 
JfM) 

Th*  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  mciidlan. 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Pother  George  P.  Oalloe,  pastor.  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  the  Anntuwlatlon, 
Baltimore.  Md..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood.  our  Creator,  who  didst  make 
man  the  crowning  glory  of  Thy  work 
of  creation,  and  didst  grant  unto  him 
freedom  of  will  to  choose  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  didst  Imbue  In  him  the 
k>nging  for  liberty  and  the  passion  for 
freedom;  who.  through  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  dklst  announce  to  the  Virgin 
the  birth  of  Thy  Son  who,  through  His 
suffering  on  the  Cross  and  His  glorious 
conquest  of  death,  would  free  man  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  into  which  he  had 
fallen :  Thou  who  didst  lead  the  children 
ot  Israel  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  who 
didst  giikle  the  fathers  of  this  country 
In  founding  this  promised  land  of  price- 
less liberty,  to  Thee.  O  Lord,  do  we  pray 
and  glye  thanks. 

Keep  us  ever  mindful  of  man's  strug- 
gle for  liberty  throughout  the  ages. 
Keep  us  mindful  especially  of  the  Gre^ 
people,  who.  on  the  day  of  the  Annxm- 
dation  135  years  ago.  did  declare  their 
Independence  from  a  bondage  that  had 
lasted  almoflt  400  years.  Bless  the  land 
of  Greece,  the  cradle  of  democracy,  and 
grant  that  her  people  always  may  be 
on  the  side  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  en- 
lightenment 

Grant  that  we.  the  citizens  of  this 
land,  may  Invest  the  talent  of  freedom 
which  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us  by 
always  choosing  right  over  wrong,  good 
over  evil,  liberty  over  tyranny,  freedom 
over  enslavement,  and  love  over  hatred. 
Be  ever  present  with  those  entrusted 
with  the  governing  of  this  great  land. 
Grant  than  the  wisdom  and  the  insight 
to  preserve  our  country  in  freedom, 
courage  to  face  the  forces  of  tyranny 
which  would  deprive  us  of  our  heritage. 
and  strength  to  overpower  any  foe  who 
would  enslave  us. 

Rear  our  prayer.  O  Lord,  we  beseech 
Thee,  hearken  unto  us.  and  have  mercy 
upon  us.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  reijuest  of  Mr.  Jornsoh  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  March  21.  1956.  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


XmVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session. 
The   PRESIDeNT  pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 


President  of  the  United  SUtea  submit* 
Ung  the  nomination  of  James  Durfee.  of 
Wleconsln.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautkts  Board,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Oommerce. 


ORI»BR  TCyR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  a  morning  hour,  subject 
to  the  usual  2-mlnute  limitation  on 
statements. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  JoHwsoir  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  It  was 

Ordered.  That  th«  Senator  from  Tezma  ( Mr. 
JOHMsoir)  be.  and  he  U  hereby,  ezctucd  from 
frirther  aervlce  aa  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ptnance  and  antgned  to  eerrtce 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropr.atlons;  and 

That  the  Senator  from  Ne^*  Mexico  |Mr. 
AMDEasoM]  be,  and  he  la  hereby,  ezcuaed 
from  further  terrlce  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Futeetiy  and 
aailgned  to  •ervlce  on  the  Committee  oa 
Finance :  and 

That  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Laibo]  be,  and  he  U  hereby,  aaelgned  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Ofllee  and  CItO 
Service. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 

RsrocT  OM  RxAPToanoMMXMT  or  a» 
ArpsoraiATiOM 

A  tetter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  OOlce  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
"Administration  of  Territories  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories." for  the  fiscal  year  1994  has  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  a 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap. 
proprlaUon  because  o*  an  emergency  In- 
▼olTlng  the  safety  of  human  life  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

RxuwqtnsHitxNT  or  Ccorstn.Aa  JuBmicnoif 
nt  Moaocco 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
transmitUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
approving  the  rellnqulahment  of  the  con- 
sular jurladicUon  of  the  United  States  la 
Morocco  (With  an  accompanylag  paper);  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  ReUUons. 

PaoposD  CoMccaaioM  Comtbact.  Msm  Vnuw 
NATioifAi.  Paax.  C0L.0. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  proposed  concession  contract  In  the  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park,  Colo,  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTairs. 

PioposzD  CoNcnaioN  PnifTt,  KutM  Cairrcir 
Nation Ai.  Paxx.  Calif. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  proposed  concession  permit  la  Kings  Can- 
yon National  Park.  Calif.  (wUh  aoeompany- 
Ing  papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Intertor 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Rsrowr  or  Bot  flcouis  or  Aacanca 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  Bkeeuttre, 
IfoUonaJ  Ootrndl,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Mew 


Bruaawlek.  N.  J,  tranaalttlag.  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  that  organixatton. 
for  the  year  10S6  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ov  Ono.  Scotrrs  of  Ai 

.  A  letter  from  the  National  Executive  Di- 
rector, Olrl  SeouU  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
sixth  annual  report  of  that  organisation,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1055 
(with  accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Cost  Aecmaansxirr  Rxpoar.  Post  Omcs 
DcFASTMSirr 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  cost 
•acertalnment  report  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment.  for  the  fUcal  year  1»6A  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OOce  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  PRXBIDElfT  pro  tempore: 

The  petition  of  Angel  Pigarella.  of  Brook- 
lyn. N.  T  .  praying  for  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  a  pension  program  for 
World  War  I  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  WATER  USERS  IR- 
RIGATION CONFERENCE 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr  PresMent.  I  art: 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcoid  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Water  Users  Irrigation  Conference,  at 
Billings.  Mont 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcoao.  as  follows: 

RxaoLtmoN  No.  1 

SAis  or  STATS  LAiroa  wmnM  nanATioir 


Whereas  land  owned  by  the  State  and 
within  ttom  t>oundaries  of  irrigation  dlstrlcta 
Is  not  asseeeable  for  O.  and  M.  aiMl  repay- 
ment of  construction  costs;  and 

Whereas  such  land  does  have  Infestations 
of  noxious  weeds  and  drainage  problems; 
and 

Whereas  such  land  Is  not  assessable  for 
■upport  of  local  weed  control  and  drainage 
disuicta:  and 

Whereas  such  land  does  have  canals, 
laterals,  headgates,  and  other  structures 
which  are  part  of  the  project  works;  and 

Whereas  such  lands  do  not  contribute  a 
ptoportlonau  share  of  the  tax  moneys  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  project  works;  and 

Whereas  such  lands  are  a  detriment  to  the 
management  of  a  project  and  an  unfair  fi- 
nancial burden  to  the  owners  of  other  )^n<it 
on  irrigation  projecu:  Be  It 

Jtesoived.  That  the  State  land  boards  be 
requested  and  urged  to  offer  for  sale  all  such 


RXSOLU'IIUN  No.  S 
mrsKFLOTMsirr  coacrxMaATioM  won  auwAnoir 

OISTKICT    XMFLOTKSS 

Whereae  the  Federal  l7nemployment  T»x 
Act  does  not  now  Include  unemployment 
compensation  for  irrigation  distrlcU'  em- 
ployees: Therefore  be  It 

Jtejolved,  That  the  congressional  delega- 
tions be  requested  and  urged  to  seek  an 
amendment  of  the  Federal  0neinployment 
Tax  Act  to  Include  such  employees. 
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Moroa  oomrmvcnow  ar 

Whereas  Irrigation  districts  have  con- 
tracted to  repay  to  the  United  States  funds 
expended  for  irrigation  and  drainage  works 
on  projecta  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation:  and 

Whereas  appropriations  of  construction 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  acd  minor 
completion  work  on  Irrigation  facilities  are 
now  subject  to  laws  and  Bweau  policies, 
which  do  not  permit  the  district  concerned 
to  perform  such  work;  and 

Whereas  the  districts  own  cr  ha7e  ready 
access  to  the  neoeesary  equipment  snd  tiave 
skilled  personnel  available  to  perform  the 
contemplated  work;  and 

Whereas  the  scheduling  of  the  wcrk  must 
fit  Into  the  regular  O.  and  M.  program  In 
order  to  prevent  disruption  of  regular  proj- 
ect operations:  and 

Whereas  a  considerable  saving  could  be 
made  by  decreasing  overhead  which  Is  neces- 
sary under  Government  procedure:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  necessary  legislation  be  pro- 
vided permitting  such  drainage  and  minor 
completion  work  to  be  performed,  itotwlth- 
standlng  any  other  law,  and  subject  only  to 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make,  by  con- 
tract or  equipment  rental  agreement  entered 
Into  with  the  IrrlgaUon  district  concerned, 
whereby  such  district  may  perform  such 
work,  such  authorization  to  be  similar  to  the 
present  authorization  for  the  R.  and  B.  pro- 
gram as  now  provided  In  PubUc  Law  No.  335 
(81st  Cong.  1st  sees.). 

Rbsolvtioh  No.  4 

AMZWDMXNT  OF  StJCAX  ACT  OF  1  SIS 

Whereas  the  allotoMnt  of  sugar  beets  which 
has  decreased  our  permitted  seedbigs  this 
year  will  endanger  the  family-slse  farm  and 
is  inadequate  to  support  a  famUy  under  otir 
American  standard  of  living:  We  ar«  hereby 

Resolved,  That  otir  quota  ot  sugar  for  the 
production  of  beeta  In  the  United  States  be 
Increased  In  the  same  proportion  as  our  pop- 
ulation Increase — this  inceraae  being  very  es- 
sential to  keep  our  irrigation  proJecU  in  the 
United  States  on  a  sound  basis;  be  It  further 

Resolx>td.  That  we  hereby  heartily  endorse 
the  general  conditions  of  Resolution  No.  SO 
of  the  1966  National  Reclamation  Asaocla- 
Uon  meeting,  a  copy  of  which  follows: 

"axaoLimoH  no.  so 

"(National  RKlamatlon  Aseoclatlon.  a4th  an- 
nual meeting,  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  October  M- 
36.1066) 

"AicKKsamrr  or  thx  svcas  act  of  ims 

''Whereas  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amend- 
ed, will  expire  on  December  31,  1968.  and  con- 
sequently Ita  protective  provisions  will  apply 
only  to  sugar  reHned  from  beets  grown  in 
1965  and  sold  In  1958;  and 

"Whereas  reenactment  of  the  present  law. 
with  retantlon  of  protective  qouta  provlsloo^ 
as  well  as  provisions  designed  to  bring  about 
a  parity  price  for  sugar  beets  and  cfaie  pro- 
duced In  domestic  areas,  is  therefore  (issential 
early  In  the  3d  session  of  the  84th  Congress; 
and 

"Whereas  under  the  present  act.  the  sugar 
beet  and  cane  crop  has  been  subjected  to 
acreage  restrictions  In  1054  and  1955. 
amounting  to  from  13  percent  In  beet  areas 
to  18  percent  In  cane  areas  tuuler  previous 
plantings;  and 

"Whereas  the  sugar-beet  cxxxp  Is  a  major 
and  Important  crop  on  western  Irrigation 
projecta  and  the  need  Is  Imperative  that  fun 
aCTeage  be  reetored  and  reasonable  future  es- 
panalon  be  provided  for  on  nswly  Urlgateg 
areas  as  wall  as  on  establlabsd  projects;  and 

Whereas  tbe  sugar-best  crop  Is  of  Ineresa- 
ing  importanoa  due  to  the  eurtaUsMnt  of 
other  crops  and  because  they  furnish  a  reli- 
able cash  crop  badly  needed  on  new  imga- 


Uon  projects  to  meet  high  development  oosta 
as  well  as  on  old  projecta  to  carry  the  mount- 
ing expenses  of  irrigation  farming;  and 

"Whereas  both  domestic  sugar  beet  and 
cane  growing  farmers  in  equity  should  have 
the  right,  denied  to  them  under  present  law, 
to  partlclpata  in  the  expanding  market  for 
sugar  In  this  country:  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before 
Congress,  legislation  to  reenact  and  amend 
the  expiring  act;  Now.  therefcve.  be  It 

"Resolved,  Ttiat  the  Natlcxial  Reclamation 
Association  hereby  directs  lU  offlcers  to  ac- 
tively support  new  legislation,  which  will: 

"1.  Provide  sugar  quotas  to  continental 
beet  areas  which  will  restore  opportunity  for 
full  production  among  growers  with  a  histor- 
ical beet-growing  base. 

"3.  Provide  Immediate  opportunity  on 
both  new  irrigation  projects  as  well  as  estab- 
lished projecta  for  farmers,  who  desire  to 
add  the  beet-growing  enterprise  to  their 
farming  program  to  the  extent  that  process- 
ing faclUtles  are  available. 

"3.  Provide  further  that  In  sugar-quota 
aUocations  such  division  of  the  steadily  In- 
creasing American  market  be  made  as  will 
create  a  basis  for  additional  sugar  processing 
facilities  in  Irrigated  areas  adapted  to  beeta 
and  in  which  farmers  evidence  a  firm  and 
continuing  desire  to  grow  beeta. 

"4.  Provide  that  deflclta  occurring  In  the 
quantities  allotted  to  continental  areas  be 
reallocated  to  other  continental  areas;  and 
be  It  further 

"Reiolved,  That  this  sssodatlon  actively 
support  a  provision  in  new  legislation  limit- 
ing the  term  cS.  the  Sugar  Act,  now  under 
consideration,  for  a  period  of  4  years  in  or- 
der that  in  1980,  Congress  may  again  reap- 
praise the  need  for  quotas  in  all  domestic 
areas  and  their  ability  to  consistently  supply 
the  amounta  prescribed.'* 

RXSOLUTIOM  No.  S 


LUCITATIOM  OM 


SDPPOBT  PATSUEMTS 


Whereas  the  farmlands  of  our  Nstlon  are 
steadily  falling  Into  fewer  hands  and  larger 
holdings;  and 

Whereas  this  condition  Is  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country  as  the  famlly- 
sised  farm  Is  the  backbone  of  our  economy: 
and 

Whereas  the  allotment  of  certain  crops  on 
smaU  farms  Is  Inadeqtiate  to  support  a  fam- 
ily under  the  American  standard  of  living: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  tbe  event  of  any  increase 
of  allotmenta  in  the  future,  the  small  farmer 
may  be  given  the  first  consideration. 

We  recommend  that  a  limitation  be  fixed 
on  the  amount  of  major  farm  crops  eligible 
for  support  price  to  persons  or  corporations. 

RasoLimoH  No.  4 

CXFANDSD  irOXIOXrS  WZBD  raOGBAK 

Whereas  the  noxlous-weed  problem  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  our  greatest  hsasards  on 
Irrigated  land;  and 

Whereas  a  great  many  noxious  weeds  be- 
come established,  because  we  do  not  recog- 
nise them  when  they  flxst  appear;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  it  is  very  important  that 
all  landowners  and  county  commissioners 
become  fully  acquainted  with  the  worst 
Boxloiu  weeds  before  they  gain  a  foothold: 
Tlkeref  or*  be  It 

Resolved,  That  all  county  agents,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclainatlon,  and  representatives  of 
other  State  and  Federal  agricultviral  agen- 
cies make  every  effort  to  acquaint  water  us- 
ers with  the  perennial  nastous  weeds  by  use 
ot  exblblte  of  live  potted  planta.  and  to  pro- 
nwte  preventive  measures  where  these  weeds 
are  la  a  stats  of  Introduction  Into  new  sreas; 
bs  it  furtber 

RetokMd,  That  tbs  Fsdctal  Govsmment 
taaugurata  an  expanded  program  to  combat 
perennial  noxious  weeds  on  forests,  public 
lands,  irrigated  projects,  and  an  watersbeds 


adjacent  to  irrigation  projects  and  that  the 
ASO  place  more  emphasis  on  noxlous-weed 
controL  

RaSOLTTTION  No.  T 
SOSWAKOINO   OF  BX80I.UTX0MS 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  regional  director 
of  region  8  is  hereby  requested  to  forward 
copies  ot  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this 
conference  to  the  appropriate  Federal  or 
State  agency  or  agencies  concerned.  Includ- 
ing aU  Irrlgatton  dlstrlcta  within  region  8. 
and  that  members  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee be  fiunlshed  c<^les  for  their  use  in 
communicating  with  their  respective  con- 
gressional delegations;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  each  member  of  this  reso- 
lution committee  be  responsible  for  further 
action  in  carrying  out  tbe  purpose  of  these 
resolutions  loe  their  respective  dlstrlcta. 

RssoLunoM  No.  8 
APraaciATxoir 

We,  tbe  members  of  the  eighth  annual 
water  users  irrigation  conference,  wish  to 
thank  the  Billings  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  their  hospitality  and  tise  of  their  facili- 
ties for  this  conference,  which  has  made  our 
stay  in  Billings  very  pleasant. 

We  also  wish  to  thank  the  Bureau  of  Bec- 
lamatl<m  officials  for  their  frIeiuUy  coopera- 
tion in  making  this  eighth  ann^a^i  confer- 
ence a  success. 


THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM—RESOLUTIONS FROM  MIN- 
NESOTA 

Mr.  HUiMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31.  and  February  21,  1956,  I 
had  printed  in  the  Record  a  Ust  of  mu- 
nicipal officials  and  labor  unions  In  all 
parts  of  Minnesota  who  had  sent  me 
resolutions  regarding  the  urgent  need 
for  a  comprehensive,  large-scale  and 
long-term  highway  program.  I  wish  to 
add  to  this  list  eight  additional  resolu- 
tions I  have  received  endorsing  Federal- 
aid  highway  legislation  during  this  ses- 
8l(m  of  Congress. 

Two  <rf  these  resolutions  from  tbe  Da- 
kota County  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
the  City  Council  of  Moorhead  specifical- 
ly support  the  Gore  bill.  S.  1048.  and/or 
the  FaUon  bill.  S.  8836. 

The  other  six  resolutions  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Labor  Union,  Cloquet  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  City  Council  of  Eveleth, 
Ramsey  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
the  Duluth  section  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  St.  Paul 
City  Council  do  not  specifically  support 
any  bill,  but  do  urge  an  expanded  high- 
way-construction program  on  national. 
State,  and  local  levels. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MUNDT.  from  the  Committee  oa 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

8. 1888.  A  bin  to  amend  section  408  of 
tbe  FMeral  Seed  Act  (Rept.  No.  1701);  and 

&  3346.  A  blU  to  authorln  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  city  of  Wall,  S.  Dak.  (Bept. 
No.  1700).        

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriciilture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.  R.  374.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  adjust- 
asent  and  elarlflcatlon  of  ownership  to  cer- 
tain lands  within  the  Stanislaus  National 
Taemt,  Tuolumne  County.  CalU.,  and  for 
other  purpoaes  (Sept.  No.  1703) : 

H.  R.  1855.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved Apm  34,  1050,  entitled  "An  act  to 
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teellltat*  and  simplify  the  work  of  the  ¥%»- 
tmt  Bmrr\.c9,  and  for  other  purpose*"  (Kept. 
No.  1703):  and 

H.  R.  7336.  A  bUl  to  amend  aectlon  8  (b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act  with  respect  to  water  conser- 
vation practices  (Rept.  No.  1704). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire  and  For- 
estry: 

H.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  to  release 
rcTeralonary  right  to  Improvements  on  a 
8-acre  tract  lii  Orangeburg  County.  8.  C; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1707). 

By  Ifr.  BYRO.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

8.3432.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sscretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  certain  amounts 
from  unclaimed  payments  on  United  States 
savings  bonds  to  the  fund  created  for  the 
payment  of  Government  losses  in  shipment; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1706). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

H.  R.  6713.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1337  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1705). 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

H.  R.  8100.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  loan 
of  two  submarines  to  the  Government  of 
Brazil:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1708). 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine,  from  the  Com- 
Bilttee  on  Armed  Services: 

H.  R.  8107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  amended;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1709). 


KXECUnVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  ses.sion,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  I  report  fnvorably 
the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Henry  Irving 
Hodes.  Army  df  the  United  States,  to  be 
assigned  to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  rank  of  general.  General 
Hodes  will  succeed  General  McAuliff  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  Europe.  I  ask  that  this 
nomination  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  addition,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  a 
total  of  1,204  routine  nominations,  con- 
sisting of  396  first  lieutenants  in  the  Air 
Force  and  806  nominations  in  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  in  grades  from  chief 
warrant  ofBcer  to  commander.  All  of 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  CoMCRxssioNAL  Record,  so  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDEirr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Mlsfiissippl. 


BTTiT»S  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIBLS: 

8.3505.  A  bill   to  authorise  the  sale  of 
certain  vessels  to  citizens  of  Mexico;  to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

8.3506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alaska 
Juneau  Gold  Mining  Co.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLB   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BASTuufo) : 

8. 3507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HT7MPHRKT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MxnuuT)  : 

8. 3508.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  mining  and 
metallurgical  research  establlsliment  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Humphret  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bili,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoUr 

8.3509.  A  bill  to  attend  section  1  (15)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  so  as  to  give 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
authority  for  use  in  alleviating  car  short- 
ages during  periods  of  emergency  or  threat- 
ened emergency;  to  the  Commlitee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cask  of  South  Da- 
kota when  he  Introduced  the  above  bUl, 
which  app>ear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  IVES: 
8  3510.  A  bill  providing  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  certain  information  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  relating  to  the  number  of 
aliens  or  citizens  In  any  State  upon  request 
of  such  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8.3511.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Grazlalla 
Valencic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
O'Mahonct)  : 

8.3512.  A  bill  to  permit  decert  land  en- 
tries on  disconnected  tracts  of  lands  which. 
In  the  case  of  any  one  entryman.  form  a 
compact  unit  and  do  not  exceed  in  the  ag- 
gregate 320  acres;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 

8.3513.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  extension 
of  coverage  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  American  employc-es  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  domestic  corporations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Long  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

NruBEacEH) : 
8.  3514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Heber  Lee 
Bond;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  73)  relative 
to  the  fight  against  mental  illness  and 
to  observe  National  Mental  Health  Week, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  concurrent  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Smathers, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  BUREAU  OP 
MINES  LABORATORY  IN  MINNE- 
SOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  T 
am  about  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  on 
it  in  excess  of  the  2  minutes  allowed 
under  the  order  which  has  been  entered. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Itlinne- 
sota  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  1950  the  long-range  construction 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has 
contained  10  urgent  construction  proj- 
ects. One  of  these  projects  has  been 
the  construction  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines 
mining  and  metallurgical  research  es- 
tablishment in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  presently 
gives  this  particular  project  the  top  pri- 
ority among  its  needed  minerals  research 
laboratories.  Yet  last  year,  and  again 
this  year,  the  administration  has  failed 
to  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
funds  necessary  to  construct  this  vital 
faciUty. 

The  importance  of  this  particular  in- 
stallation is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  present  geographic  distribution  of 
Government  metallurgical  and  mining 
research  establishments  is  not  adequate 
for  serving  the  area  of  major  significance 
for  mineral  resources  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral United  SUtes. 

In  endorsing  the  report  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Minerals  Policy,  dated 
November  30.  1954,  the  President  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  problem 
of  research  to  improve  the  domestic 
mineral  position. 

The  significance  of  this  pressing  need 
for  improved  facilities  for  mineral  re- 
search is  reflected  in  the  following  facts: 
Manganese  has  been  and  is  a  major  na- 
tional commodity  problem.  Every  ton  of 
steel  made  requires  about  13  pounds  of 
manganese.  Domestic  production  Is  only 
suflBcient  for  10  i>ercent  of  our  Nation's 
steel  requirements,  although  an  esti- 
mated reserve  of  nearly  500  million  tons 
of  low-grade  manganese-bearing  mate- 
rial occurs  on  the  Cuyuna  Range  of  cen- 
tral Minnesota.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
undertoolc  a  study  of  this  tremendous 
reserve  about  4  years  ago  and  today  has 
a  fair  idea  of  the  great  technological 
problems  involved  in  its  utilization  as  a 
source  of  manganese.  A  metallurgical 
process  has  been  discovered  by  the  small 
staff  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  station  at 
Minneapolis,  but  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  experimental  work  is  necessary  be- 
fore definite  results  and  conclusions  can 
be  reached.  The  manganese  shortage 
continues  to  plague  United  States  pro- 
duction despite  the  fact  that  it  is  ob- 
viously necessary  to  release  our  steel 
industry  from  its  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  in  a  national  emergency. 

Furthermore,  titanium  is  one  of  the 
new  and  more  promising  structural 
metals.  It  is  lightweight,  has  a  high 
melting  point,  and  is  highly  corrosion 
resistant.  This  metal  is  vital  to  the  fur- 
ther development  of  new  ship  and  air- 
craft design:  yet  little  research  has  been 
done  on  its  production  since  1948.  al- 
though large  reserves  of  it  do  exist  in 
Lake  and  Cook  Counties  in  Minnesota. 

In  addition,  private  industry  has  de- 
voted much  time  and  money  in  recent 
years  to  the  development  of  magnetic 
taconite  as  a  substitute  for  scarce  high- 
grade  ores.  However,  the  exploitation 
of  the  fine-grained,  nonmagnetic  taco- 
nite has  been  neglected,  little  or  no  ex- 
perimental work  is  being  done,  and  no 
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oammerdal  method  of  extraction  thus 
far  has  been  developed.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  initiated  a  loag-term  field  inves- 
tigation of  these  nonmagnetic  taconites 
last  year.  Limited  metallurgical  re- 
search is  just  now  barely  getting  under 
way  and  should  be  stepped  up  as  min- 
ing activity  fleldwork  progresses  to  a 
point  where  material  can  foe  furnished 
the  metallurgical  division. 

These  items  are  ooly  a  partial  ILst  that 
might  be  made  of  the  tremendous  min- 
eral resources  awaiting  development  in 
Minnesota  and  the  adjacent  States  of 
the  North  Central  United  States.  The 
Lake  Superior  region  is  the  largest  iron- 
ore  producing  area  in  the  United  States 
and  provides  over  80  percent  of  the  ore 
requh'ed  for  domestic  produetioii.  Al- 
though very  large  tonnages  of  poten- 
tially valuable  low-grade  iron  ore»  occur 
throughout  the  Lake  Superior  district, 
little  or  no  research  has  been  done  on 
the  beneflciation  of  these  ores. 

The  industrial  and  secxirity  interests  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  the  upper  Midwest  de- 
pend on  the  proper  development  of  these 
resources,  especially  of  the  lower  grade 
and  presently  less  valuable  ores.  The 
Government  alone  is  able  to  spoasor  the 
research  that  could  prevent  unnecessary 
waste  and  lead  to  a  greater  development 
of  the  many  ores  found  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west and  particularly  in  the  C'uyuna 
Range  in  Minnesota.  In  future  years, 
much  of  America's  heavy  industry  will 
sorely  need  new  sources  frcxn  which  to 
draw  essential  raw  materials.  This  re- 
gion is  a  veritable  treasure  chest  of  min- 
eral resources  which  we  can  ill  afford  not 
to  exploit  to  the  limit. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
emi^asize  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
repeatedly  included  this  proposed  lab- 
oratory among  its  10  most  urgent  con- 
struction projects.  The  last  Democratic 
administration  included  the  project  in 
its  1953  budget  report.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason,  apart  fropi  the  present  ad- 
ministration's refusal  to  plan  adequately 
for  the  future,  why  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
should  not  be  given  the  necessary  au- 
thorization and  funds  to  construct  this 
laboratory. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MmiRATl,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  a  mining 
and  metallurgical  research  establishment 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  apprcqjriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3508)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  mining 
and  metallurgical  research  establish- 
ment in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrkt  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MtnutAT) .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to 
give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission authority  for  use  in  alleviatinff 
the  car  shortages  during  times  of  emer- 
gency or  threatened  emergency. 

The  problems  of  boxcar  shortages  to 
move  northwestern  grain  has  been  a  re- 
current one  over  the  years.  Each  sea- 
son we  can  expect  a  stc»dy  flow  of  letters 
and  telegrams  requesting  assistance  to 
relieve  the  critical  situations  existing. 

The  Northwest  is  not  alone  in  this 
problem.  Statistics  reveal  that  short- 
ages exist  in  the  central  West  and  South- 
west, as  well  as  other  sections.  The  files 
in  my  office  over  the  years  show  many 
hundreds  of  communications  regarding 
this  problem. 

When  shortages  of  available  cars  occur, 
grain  must  be  stored  on  the  ground,  in 
the  open,  in  many  places  until  cars  be- 
come available.  This  results,  in  many 
cases,  in  considerable  losses.  Losses  are 
both  in  spoilage  and  in  contamination. 
With  farm  income  down,  these  losses 
further  depress  the  farmer's  income, 
when  he  is  already  caught  in  \he  cost- 
price  squeeze.  At  times,  when  grain 
elevators  have  beccwne  filled  with  grain, 
not  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  dumping 
on  the  ground,  they  decline  to  buy.  This 
then  puts  the  burden  of  additional  trans- 
port upon  the  farmer  and  disrupts  his 
schedule  of  mov&ig  his  grain.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  will  help  to  cure  the 
problem. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3509)  to  amend  section 
1  (15)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
so  as  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authority  for  use  in  alleviat- 
ing car  shortages  during  periods  of  emer- 
gency or  threatened  emergency,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT  RELATING  TO  CAR 
SHORTAGES 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakoto.  liCr. 
President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1  of 


EXTENSION  OP  COVERAGE  OF  TITLE 
n  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Vtt.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
facilitate  extension  of  coverage  imder 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
American  employees  of  foreign  subsidi- 
aries of  domestic  corporations. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  an 
obstacle  which,  appears  to  be  occurring 
in  the  case  of  some  American  employees 
of  foreign  subsidiary  corporations  who 
desire  to  be  covered  by  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  and  who  otherwise 
might  be  covered  with  a  slight  change  in 
the  law. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  1954  legis- 
lation affecting  social  security  provided 
that  agreements  might  be  entered  into 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  domestic  corporations  with  foreign 
subsidiaries  whereby  American  em- 
ployees of  those  foreign  subsidiaries 
might  be  brought  under  social  security 
imder  certain  conditions.  One  condition 
was  that  "any  such  agreement  must  ap- 
ply to  all  employees  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,"  and  a  further  con- 
dition was  that  the  corporation  must 
agree  to  pay  the  combined  employer- 


employee  tax  for  aI],American  citiMiig 
employed  by  Its  subsidiary. 

The  conditions  as  thus  written  Into  the 
law  have  had  the  effect,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  of  encouraging  the  domestic 
corporation  to  make  such  an  agreement 
with  the  Treasury  only  upon  obtaining 
unanimous  approval  of  its  American  em- 
ployees. Since  the  law  requires  the 
corporation  to  pay  the  tax  upon  all  of 
its  American  employees,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. However,  it  has  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  allowing  one  American  employee 
who  does  not  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  social  security  to  prevent  perhaps  sev- 
eral hundred  other  American  employees 
from  receiving  coverage  highly  desired  by 
them. 

For  example,  in  my  State  there  reside 
a  number  of  American  seamen  who  work 
on  vessels  of  foreign  registry  belonging 
to  subsidiaries  of  American  corporations. 
These  citizens  pay  Federal  income  tax 
for  the  support  of  our  Government  and 
its  programs,  yet  under  the  present  law 
are  prevented  by  the  imanimlty  rule 
from  coming  under  the  social-security 
program. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  per- 
mit a  domestic  corporation  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  cover  only  such  of  its 
Am^-ican  employees  working  for  a  f<M:- 
eign  subsidiary  as  may  be  specified  by 
the  domestic  corporation. 

The  KIESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
biU  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  3513)  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
tenisonof  coverage  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  American  em- 
ployees of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  domes- 
tic corporations,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

AMENDBAENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT — ^AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me.  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7225)  to  amoid 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide disability-insurance  benefits  for 
certain  disabled  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  50,  to  reduce  to  age  62  the 
age  on  the  basis  of  which  benefits  are 
payable  to  certain  women,  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  child's  insurance  bene- 
fits for  children  who  are  disabled  before 
attaining  age  18,  to  extend  coverage,  and 
for  other  purposes.  These  amendments, 
if  adopted,  would  effect  a  slight  change 
in  that  section  of  the  House  bUl  which 
provides  for  continued  payment  of  child's 
benefits  under  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance for  children  who  are  disabled  be- 
fore reaching  18. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  happy  to  see 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  gave 
the  problem  of  disabled  children  some  of 
the  attention  it  so  highly  deserves  by  in- 
cluding this  section  in  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  which  would  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  benefits  in  those  tragic 
cases  where  a  child  is  parmanently 
mentally  or  phsrsically  disabled  before 
reaching  age  18. 

However,  the  House  Mil  in  its  present 
form  places  a  limitation  on  the  retro- 
activity  of    this   provision,   restricting 
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benefits  to  those  who  attain  age  18  after  Greeks  also  have  proved  their  devotion  annual  amounts  now  authorized  to  be  ap* 

1953.  and  skill  in  defense  of  their  freedom,  proprlated  under  them  are  as  follows* 

After   careful    consideration   of   this  Who  can  forget  the  courage  of  the  Greek              Annual  amnornUition  auth.orUea. 

problem  last  year  in  connection  with  my  response  to  Mussolini's  ultimatum  and                                                              ^.,,. 

own  bill.  8.  1638,  I  came  to  the  con-  the  heroism  of  the  batUes  that  followed  i   Maternal  and  chud  heAith               iisii 

elusion  that  such  a  retroactivity  llmita-  in  1940  and  1941?  a.  Crippled  children "II           \i\ 

tion  was  not  warranted.    Such  a  llmita-  Today.  Greece  is  a  valued  ally  and  a  3-  ChUd  welfare  aemcea 'SSSSSSSS.    lo!  o 

tion  would  work  a  hardship  on  the  in-  trusted    member    of    NATO.      Greece                                                               — 

dlvlduals  who  wotild  be  excluded,  and  on  preached  democracy  to  the  world  dur-             toux 41  5 

***L?"*!f  ^^^^  ^^^^  "°*  ^^^'^  *  ^®^  ^"^  *^«  Golden  Age  of  Greece,  and  the        As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 

substanUal  saving  since  the  number  in-  lessons    of    that    time    have    produced  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Committee 

volved  is  comparatively  small.  splendid    results    here    in    the    United  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare   ih^Rm. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  the  present  States.  very  much  aware  of  the  g^^aS! 

S'iSS  «*"!f,  ^i  '^?'^«"K!^^i*''iri]f*ll^  My  \xi\^r^sX  in  Greece  and  In  Ameri-  quacles  in  the  amounts  appropriated  for 

6.000  individuals  will  be  benefited  by  cans  of  Greek  descent  has  always  been  children's  services     I  was  ateo  S^ifl^ 

total  payments  of  $2  to  $3  million  per  particularly  keen  because  of  my  assocla-  to  learn  of  the  tremendous  progrSTmade 

JJ^^onl'^  ««"™»'«  accompanying  House  uon  with  Senator  George  H.  Moses  many  as  a  result  of  the  grants  under  tltleV 

bill  2205  last  year,  which  was  similar  to  years  ago.     Senator  Moses,  of  course,  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

Senate  bUl  1638.  and  did  not  Include  the  had  been  minister  to  Greece  before  be-         There  Is  however  not  onlv  an  inarf* 

1953  llmltaUon.  set  a  figure  of  10.000  ing  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  quacy  of  fSi  av^rbte    b^^ 

potential  eligibles.     Thus  at  the  most  He  spoke  Greek  fluently,  and  was  an  ar-  Lla?ce  to  t£  amounS  auVho^^^ 

^'"^..'ifT  ^°r?^v?  «^<il"°°«l  ^^^  dent  admirer  and  stanch  supporter  of  appropriate?  for  eSSS  of  S^ethS^  t^r^ 

would  be  included  by  dropping  the  1953  oreek  culture  and  character.    My  asso-  of  services     My  SiendmSit  w^d  iST 

cutoff.    In  view  of  the  high  ratio  of  bene-  ciaUon  with  him  sharpened  my  aware-  recrboth  th^  defS^ 

?K  ^J?*?*^.*  ^r*^  »?f  °**  ^.'^*®  ""**  ««»«  ^^^  understanding  of  Greek  Influ-        The  amendment  would  make  825  mil 

"^^•^^"l^rr^riSSSore.    The  Se"  °"  °"  ^^^^"^^  ^^  °"  ^''  °'  '^1^^'^^'^^'^  fo^^ToVtS'th^rS; 

I^*'''^f!^'L''l"  ^fv,  ^«<;^i^^-  P""^d.  This  influence  of  Greece,  ancient  and        This  ^d  result  In  an  increase  of 

^^ferred    to    the    Committee    on  modem,  on  our  civilization  and  our  Ufe.  88.5  million  a  ^r  for  materJS  and 

fuutijvc.     _^__^_^____  can  hardly  be  overestimated.     At  the  child-health    services,    $10    million    for 

same  time,  however,  we  must  not  over-  crippled  children's  services,  and  815  mil- 

KUDimESSES.     EDITORIALS.     ARTI-  look  the  great  contribution  which  our  lion    for    child-welfare    services     This 

CLES.     ETC.,     PRINTED     IN     THE  citizens  of  Greek  descent  have  made  here  would  mean  a  total  Increase  of  823  5  mll- 

RECORD  in  the  United  States.  lion  a  year  for  all  3  programs.    This  in- 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent.  ^^  ^  ^^^  Hampshire  are  proud  of  crease  amounts  to  less  than  50  cents  per 

addresses,  editorials    articles    etc    were  °^  '®"°^  citizens  of  Greek  ancestry  and  year  for  each  child  in  the  United  States. 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  °'    '^^^'^    raxtiy    contributions    to    our  Certainly  this  is  a  very  small  price  to 

as  follows*                                                    '  State.    But  we  cannot  observe  the  anni-  pay  for  enhancing  the  health  and  wel- 

By  Ux  MORSB-  versary  of  Greek  Independence  without  fare  of  our  Nation's  children. 

SUtement  by  Mr  toAtrvw  on  the  134th  ^^^^  'hat  all  Greeks  are  not  free  and        The   number   of   chUdren   has   been 

anniTTsary  of  Greek  independence.  independent,   ruled    by   goveriunent   of  steadily  Increasing.    Pour  million  chil- 

thelr  own  choosing.    The  events  of  the  dren  are  born  each  year.     Medical  costs 

— ^— ^^^— ^  past  weeks  in  Cjrprus  only  serve  to  em-  have  Increased  over  30  percent  in  the 

GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  Phaslze  the  love  of  freedom  which  seems  Past  6  years.    Juvenile  delinquency  has 

w     T.iP*»T      m,     «„  .J     .     .-  Invariably  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  continued    to    be    a    pressing    problem 

^2^A  ^zT^r^  n    •  ^w   5?'-  \^^  ^^'^'  "^*  °^^^  people.  Yet.  the  amounts  authorized  under  the 

S!^^iSr'/»f*?A       •°^*^^*°'"»^P''**^°"  I  *"  deeply  shocked  by  the  British  maternal  and  child-health  provisions  of 

2?d  ^vl  fhf  ^n^^T'^vif.""' ^^T""^*  deportation  of  Archbishop  Makarlos.  and  »^e  law  have  not  been  increased  since 

JSvJSn             "^^""J^  ^^^'^  ^^^^^''■  believe  it  can  only  worsen  an  already  bad  "50.                                                         "* 

Si^rf^rJ  nJS^'Si^lK   of  °.'^^  ^'l?*'"  situation.    The  solution  of  the  problems        My  amendments  would  make  It  pos- 

OiSS^r  rLiJlL  w^I^Hol^Ji      '   T  °^  Cyprus,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  be  found  «lble  for  these  programs  to  be  adapted 

S7!itnm«n  Slnfr  J       ^'^'*^''" ''■°"  '''  applying  the    principles    of  self -de-  to  the  changed  circumstances  we  are 

Ore«i  h«,^wiv,  fn„.>,f  f      ,^K-  termination  and  justice,  not  through  the  '^ed  with  today. 

received    from    Greece    the    arts     the  V^Jl^^^^i}^.^  ^^^^  °'  ^^"^^  ^"        T°  ^^  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  CIVIL 

sciences,  and  many  forms  of  our  cxilture.  f™I^!  ^^^^  to  choose  their  own  gov-         AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

LrriJi^Ts^rr^^l^rnr^alfy-  toTa^e^  thL^ASit'^^lSi^ncI  S,^^^^^  li«^i.T^  ,   Mr.  President.  I  was  de- 

the  pwpJof  Ore^e                                 ^'  <^°""«  ^^  only  Increase  tensions,  lead  Sfh,^«°  receive  confirmation  from  the 

^rS^STL.   President.   Sun-  J?  further  bloodshed,  and  benefit    the  S  wLc^o^SS's^'flS^stTbH^'offlcI^fls 

day.   March   25.   will   be   celebrated   in  Communists  in  the  long  run.  ^^e  important  pJLt  of  memir  of  thi 

Greece   and   throughout   the   world   as  .^^,^^^_^  Civil  AerorauUcs  Board.    The  new  des- 

Oreek  Independence  Day.  in  honor  of  the  Ignee.  the  Honorable  James  R   Durfee 

135th  anniversary  of  Greek  independence  MATERNAL     AND    CHILD     HEALTH  wiU.  I  know    fill  this  post  with   great 

'^^  *  o!  J"^"?*^^  Empire.  AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    SOCIAL  honor  and  cr^lt  to  his  State  and  Nation 

The  25th  of  March  1821  Is  a  day  to  be  SECURITY  BILL  The  announcement  of  the  White  House's 

remembered     by     all     freedom-loving  ^     LEHMAN     Mr  PrMirff^nf  t  h«rA  "PProval  of  his  name  comes  as  a  fitting 

oTfU^.,ron^%rm°eS^ng^rtS:  subl^lt^rLen'^e^^^^  ^^7J^7^I.V£ZT.^l^X 

courageous  Greek  people  threw  off  the  J«^"^ty  bill    (H.   R.   7225)    to  increase  S^gladTcounty  iS  21^8^1?           ^ 

Ottoman  bondage  which  had  weighed  ^he  annual  amounts  authorized  for  each        ^    192JU32    Mr    i^.rf^^^rvo^    ♦«« 

them  down  since  1453.  of  the  three  maternal  and  child  welfare  te™  Z,  di^Hrf  «tt?r Ji! %«    7      ^Z 

AS  With  other  freedom-loving  people.  «^rvices  to  825  miUion  each.  ^^,^^  ^f'^'^  Si^nTc'ti Je'a^li'fn 

the  Greeks  have  had  to  flght  for  their  There  are  three  types  of  grants  now  Republican  politics  since  he  began  the 

freedom.     The   heroism   of   Marathon,  authorized  under  the  maternal  and  child  practice  of  law  in  Antlgo  Wis    back  in 

^ermopylae    and  Salamis  stiU  excites  welfare  provisions.  tlUe  V.  of  the  Social  1927.    In  law.  he  had  risen  in  the  ranks 

ine  world.    In  more  recent  times,  the  Security  Act.    These  provisions  and  the  of  the  Wisconsin  Bar  AssociaUon   and 
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served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  association.  After  com- 
pleting his  term  as  district  attorney  in 
1928.  he  returned  to  the  general  practice 
of  law  in  Antlgo. 

In  1951.  Gov.  Walter  Kohler  sum- 
moned him  to  Madison,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  public  service  commission. 
In  1953.  he  was  appointed  chairman  of 
that  commission,  as  a  successor  to  an- 
other distinguished  Wisconsinite.  who 
was  brought  to  Washington  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Honorable  John  Derfer,  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Commimicatlons 
Commission. 

Jim  Durfee's  long  and  varied  career 
has  Included  all  phases  of  civic  activity. 
Perhaps  most  noteworthy  is  his  splendid 
service  to  the  veterans  of  Wisconsin. 
In  1943-44,  he  served  as  commander  of 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Por  2  years  he  served  on 
the  national  executive  committee  of  the 
Legion,  and  for  2  years  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  national  legislative  com- 
mittee. At  the  present  time,  he  Is  chair- 
man of  the  policy  committee  of  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  the  American 
Legion. 

I  may  say.  incidentally,  that  another 
great  veterans'  leader.  Mr.  Harvey  Hlg- 
ley,  of  Marinette,  in  my  State,  likewise 
serves  with  distinction  in  Washington 
today  as  head  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Wisconsin  is  indeed  proud  of  these 
men.  It  Is  delighted  with  the  Eisen- 
hower administration's  recognition  of 
the  caliber  of  public  servants  In  the 
Badger  State. 

Wisconsin  is  particularly  proud  of  Jim 
Durfee's  services  as  chairman  of  the 
public  service  commission.  The  historic 
origins  of  this  commission's  vital  work 
In  the  Badger  State  include  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  pioneering  efforts  in  the  public 
service.  There  are  few,  if  any,  text- 
books on  utility  regulation  in  the  United 
States  which  do  not  hail  Wisconsin  lead- 
ership in  utility  regulation,  dating  back 
for  more  than  8V2  decades.  Wisconsin 
was  not  only  one  of  the  first  States  to 
protect  the  public  Interest^by  fair- rate 
regulation,  but  its  regiilation  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective,  pains- 
taking, and  skilled,  setting  an  inspiring 
pace  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  similar 
bodies.  In  his  service  at  Madison.  Jim 
Durfee  has  proved  worthy  of  that  tra- 
dition. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  head- 
ed by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MacitosonI,  with 
my  able  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brickcr]  as  its  ranking  Republican 
member,  will  welcome  Commissioner 
Durfee's  nomination.  I  am  siu-e  he  will 
serve  with  great  distinction  on  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 


DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BELL 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  approxi- 
mately 3  minutes. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
submitted  to  the  social  security  biU — 
H.  R.  7225— an  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  requirement  that  a  person  must  be 
50  years  of  age  in  order  to  receive  insur- 
ance beneflts  when  such  person  is  totally 
disabled  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  an 
amendment  to  the  social-security  pro- 
gram to  provide  insurance  beneflts  to 
persons  totally  disabled  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  submitted  amendments  to  this 
effect  in  the  Senate.  It  Is  gratifying  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  372  to  31 
House  bill  7225.  which  includes  provision 
for  the  pajrment  of  disability  insurance 
benefits  as  part  of  our  social-security 
system. 

My  amendment  would  liberalize  the 
disability  provisions  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House.  The  amendment  retains 
all  the  insured -status  provisions  and  the 
same  definition  of  disability  that  are 
contained  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  but  strikes  out  the  age  50  re- 
quirement as  a  condition  for  the  receipt 
of  benefits. 

Total  disability  is  one  of  the  most 
devastating  disasters  which  strikes  the 
breadwinner.  Not  only  may  it  result  in 
a  person's  complete  loss  of  health  and 
>ob.  but  it  may  force  a  disabled  person 
to  use  up  all  his  savings,  give  up  his 
home,  and  incur  large  and  burdensome 
medical  bills. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Did  the  distingxilshed 
Senator  from  New  York  say  the  limita- 
tion Is  50  years  or  60  years? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  it  is  50  years;  but 
I  propose  to  wipe  out  all  age  limitations 
whatever,  and  to  make  these  benefits 
available  to  any  person,  regardless  of  age, 
when  it  is  shown  that  he  is  suffering 
from  total  disability.  That  is  provided 
for  under  the  amendment  I  submitted  on 
yesterday. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
permit  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
to  Join  him  in  cosponsoring  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  very  glad  Indeed 
to  have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  do  so.  because  I  know  of 
his  long  and  vital  interest  in  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  this  pressing  humanitarian 
and  social  need,  many  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  organized  medical  and  re- 
habilitation associations  are  urging  that 
rehabilitation  Is  the  complete  answer  to 
the  financial  and  health  problems  faced 
by  thousands  of  disabled  persons.  These 
representatives  of  the  medical  and  re- 
habilitation groups  are  trying  to  create 


the  impression  that  rehabilitation  Is  a 
substitute  for  the  payment  of  disability 
benefits.  They  cite  cases  in  which  many 
disabled  persons  have  been  rehabilitated, 
but  they  ignore  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons for  whom  rehabilitation  facilities 
are  not  available  and  the  thotisands  upon 
thousands  of  persons  who  cannot  be  re- 
habilitated with  the  limited  knowledge 
which  exists  today. 

All  of  us  hope  and  pray  that  more  dis- 
abled persons  can  and  will  be  rehabili- 
tated each  year.  But  it  Is  a  coldhearted 
approach  to  say  that  thousands  of  dis- 
abled persons  should  be  forced  to  go  on 
charity  or  relief  while  we  wait  another 
5.  10.  or  25  years  to  develop  an  adequate 
rehabilitation  program  in  this  country. 

As  Governor  of  New  York,  I  had  the 
occasion — and  the  duty — to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  rehabilitation  and  the 
disability  programs  in  New  York.  From 
this  experience  I  am  convinced  there  Is 
no  conflict  between  these  two  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Federal-State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program.  I  sup- 
ported the  amendments  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  rehabilitation  program, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I  deeply 
regret  that  some  of  the  rehabilitation 
leaders  in  this  country  have  tried  to  join 
the  political  crusade  against  disability 
insurance  beneflts  by  accepting  the  emo- 
tional and  \mf  ounded  argument  that  dis- 
ability benefits  may  become  a  threat  to 
rehabilitation. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  pending  bill  with 
the  age  50  requirement  for  disability 
beneflts  Is  retained,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  disabled  over  age  50  will  be 
rehabilitated.  The  disabled  over  age  50 
comprise  the  difficult  cases  to  rehabili- 
tate. Many  in  the  age  group  55  to  60 
cannot  be  rehabilitated  at  the  present 
time.  The  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  now  take  the  easy  cases, 
especially  those  among  the  younger  dis- 
abled persons. 

But  If  my  amendment  Is  adopted,  the 
disabled  imder  age  50  will  also  be  eligible 
for  beneflts.  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
these  persons  can  be  rehabilitated.  This 
will  give  the  State  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies access  to  the  disabled  persons  with 
whom  they  should  be  working  at  the  very 
earliest  moment. 

The  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  have  demonstrated 
that  State  and  Federal  administrators 
are  convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  disability  proposaL 
Both  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  and  John  W. 
Tramburg.  former  commissioners  of  so- 
cial security,  have  stated  they  favor  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits,  and  bslieve 
they  can  be  effectively  and  economically 
administered. 

Rasnnond  Houston,  the  commiseloner 
of  social  welfare  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  testified  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  favor  of  disability  insur- 
ance. His  long  and  successful  admin- 
istrative experience  In  New  York  lends 
convincing  weight  to  the  overwhelming 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  proposal  on 
humanitarian,  social,  and  administrative 
groimds. 


I.  < 
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Dfniilltty  bmnuice  ii  the  next  step  in 
tbe  mmreh  toward  Improflm  our  aodal- 
Mcurltj  procram. 


THE  PRBSIDSNT'S  MKSSAOK  ON 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  ICANSPIEU).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoua  e<xia«it  that  at  this  time  I 
may  proceed  for  approximately  6  min« 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ob!}ectl<n3  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Soiator  from  Montana 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hare  had  a  chance  to  examine  in  some 
detail  the  message  smt  to  Congress  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
garding the  f(H«ign-aid  program  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  and  succeeding  years. 
The  foreign-aid  proposal  which  now 
has  been  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress  is  indicative  of  the  lack  of 
leadership  which  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  administration's  activities  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  for  the  past  3  years. 
There  are  only  two  elements  of  the  aid 
proposal  which  might  remotely  be  de- 
scribed as  new.  In  fact,  however,  these 
new  characteristics  are  not  novel  and 
I  hope  not  Indicative  of  the  kind  of  initia- 
tive that  this  Nation  must  assxmie  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy. 

The  request  for  authority  to  make 
'long-term  commitments"  ,js  allegedly 
new.  As  a  practical  matCif.  however,  in 
the  administration  of  ouFyorelgn-ald 
programs  It  has  been  possSle  for  the 
Executive  to  obligate  this  Government  In 
such  a  way  that  it  Is.  in  fact,  committed 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  By  way  of 
example.  I  merely  cite  the  recent  nego- 
tiations for  United  States  assistance  in 
constructing  the  Aswan  Dam  in  Egypt. 
Although  the  United  States  proposal  in- 
volves only  fimds  which  are  already 
available,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  com- 
mitting the  United  States,  morally  at 
least,  to  continue  to  give  such  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
project  Another  example  was  the  In- 
stance in  which  Congress  authorized 
over  a  term  of  years  annual  contribu- 
tions to  the  infrastructure  of  NATO. 

The  aid  message  asks  for  more  flexi- 
bility in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram.   Again.  Congress  in  the  past  has 
given  the  administration  great  flexibility. 
Ten  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
particular  kinds  of  assistance  has  always 
been  available  to  the  President  for  trans- 
fer to  other  uses.    The  administration 
now  has  2  emergency  funds  totaling  $200 
minion:  one  is  comiM-ised  of  the  special 
Presidential  funds.  $50  million  of  which 
does  not  even  require  an  accoimting  in 
the   usu&I   manner.    Furthermore,   last 
J^ear  Congress  gave  the  President  a  spe- 
cial Asian  fund  in  the  amount  of  $100 
million.    This  fund  was  to  be  available 
for  3  years.    It  is  my  iindcrstanding  that 
very  little,  if  any,  of  this  fund  has  yet 
been  committed,  although  in  fact  tre- 
mendous pressure  was  placed  on  Congress 
last  year  to  have  these  funds  appropri- 
ated because  of  the  emergency  natxire  of 
the  needs  in  Asia. 


The  BOfTel  element  with  respect  to 
fecial  funds  this  year  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration asks  for  a  new  fund  of  $100 
million  for  the  Near  Bast  and  Africa.  In 
short.  Mr.  President,  the  administration 
is  asking  authority  for  long-term  com- 
mitments— which  it  already  has  in  sub- 
stantial degree— for  more  flexibility^ 
which  it  already  has  in  substantial  de- 
gree, more  special  fimda — it  already  has 
two — and  more  money. 

I  see  no  evidence  of  any  new  con- 
structive thinking  in  the  approach  of 
this  Nation  to  the  Soviet  challenge 
which  daily  assumes  greater  proportions. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  reappraisal, 
for  example,  of  the  ratio  between  the 
fiaids  requested  for  economic  assistance 
and  those  requested  for  military  assist- 
ance. AU  the  administration  seeks  is 
more  of  the  same  old  medicine  which 
may  have  been  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  pai>t  but  Is  not  adequate  fcHr  the 
deniands  of  the  present.  I  am  certain 
that  the  request  for  increased  military 
assistance  funds  is.  not  going  to  help  us 
in  our  relations  with  south  Asia. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  face  new  challenges 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  They  rose 
nobly  when  President  Truman  asked  for 
assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey.  They 
responded  with  equal  .support  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  point  4  program. 
I  believe  they  would  do  ir,  again. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American 
people  to  prod  this  administration  to 
rise  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  devise  new  and  better 
ways  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat,  especially 
in  Asia.  I  hope  repre6<*ntatives  of  na- 
tional organizations  and  Individual 
Americans  will  come  forward  with  posi- 
tive, constructive  suggestions,  which  I 
feel  are  sadly  lacking  in  the  proposal 
which  we  have  just  received  from  the 
White  House. 

By  way  of  example,  it  .seems  to  me  that 
thi^  Nation  might  embark  on  a  substan- 
tial program  of  loans  to  backward  coun- 
tries as  distinguished  from  gifts.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  tremendous  back- 
log of  investment  capital  in  this  country 
could  not  be  made  available  in  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  at  ex- 
tremely low  rates  of  interest.  It  would 
be  cheaper  for  the  taxpayer  and 
healthier  for  the  recipient.  This  coun- 
try developed  Its  railroads  with  the  help 
of  loans  made  to  us  by  the  nations  of 
western  Exirope.  Those  loans,  even  with 
their  high  rates  of  interest,  did  not 
create  dependence.  Tliey  helped  us  to 
maintain  our  Independence.  I  hope  that 
as  a  result  of  our  con.*iideration  of  the 
President's  foreign  aid  proposal  we  may 
Inaugurate  a  program  which  would 
make  these  great  sums  of  investment 
capital  available  to  nations  which  need 
that  kind  of  assistance. 

Under  our  system  of  government  It  is 
normal  for  initiative  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  to  come  from  the  Execu- 
tive. When  all  the  Executive  produces 
In  the  way  of  IniUaUve  is  demand  for 
authority  for  long-term  commitments, 
for  more  flexibility,  and  for  more  money 
for  military  assistance,  it  is  time  for  the 
imaginative  people  of  this  Nation— and 


they  are  nombercd  in  the  mllllans to 

prod  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
into  action  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  this  Nation. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro   tempore.    Iz 
there  further  morning  business? 


UniSLATIVE  PROQRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  should  like  to  make  an  announce* 
ment  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  distln-' 
guished  minority  leader. 

Yesterday  I  sUted  that  on  Monday 
next  there  would  be  a  call  of  the  calendar 
for  the  consideration  of  measures  to 
which  there  is  no  objection.  I  believe 
the  call  should  begin  where  the  previous 
call  ended,  and  include,  by  imanimous 
consent,  such  other  bills  as  may  have 
been  previously  objected  to.  but  which 
are  now  cleared  for  passage. 

If  that  is  agreeable  to  the  minority 
leader  and  to  the  Senate.  I  make  that  re- 
quest at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  addition, 
probably  following  the  completion  of  ac- 
tion on  the  unfinished  business,  the  elec- 
toral coUege  biU.  the  Senate  wiU  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  following  bills, 
but  not  necessarily  in  the  order  men- 
tioned : 

Calendar  No.  1107,  Senate  bin  2577.  % 
bill  to  define  bank  holding  companies, 
control  their  future  expansion,  and  re- 
quire divestment  of  their  nonbanking  in- 
terests. 

Calendar  No.  1629.  Rouse  bill  5265  a 
bill  to  exempt  certain  additional  foreign 
travel  from  the  tax  on  the  transportation 
of  persons. 

Calendar  No.  1287.  Senate  bifl  898.  % 
bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  reg- 
ulate the  use  by  motor  carriers  (under 
leases,  contracts,  cr  other  arrangements) 
of  motor  vehicles  not  owned  by  them,  in 
the  furnishing  of  UansportaUon  of  prop- 
erty. 

In  addition,  any  other  bills  which  the 
policy  committees  of  both  the  majority 
and  minority  may  clear,  and  which  they 
feel  should  be  brought  up,  may  be  con- 
sidered. I  will  say  to  the  minority  leader 
that,  of  course.  I  will  not  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  such  bills  until  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  clear  them  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  deter- 
mine what  order  of  consideration  of 
these  bills  would  be  best  under  all  the 
eircumstances.  However.  I  desire  to 
have  the  Senate  put  on  notice  that  any 
one  of  them  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  following  completion  of  action  upon 
the  unfinished  business,  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, during  the  time  the  uniinished  busi- 
ness is  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  still  planned  that  the  Senate 
should  take  a  recess  over  the  Easter  holi- 
days, commencing  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  March  29,  perhaps 
around  5:30  o'clock  p.  m..  and  contin- 
uing until  Monday.  April  9.  Unless  un- 
foreseen cimmistances  arise,  the  major- 
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Ity  leader  is  hopeful  that  this  can  be 
done,  as  previously  planned. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
Uie  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  what  the  sit- 
uation is  relative  to  the  bill  for  the  ex- 
tension of  excise  taxes,  which  I  under- 
stand is  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  tells  me  that  he  hopes  to  report 
that  bill  next  week  and  have  it  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate.  If  his  hopes  are  ful- 
filled, when  that  bill  is  reported  the  mi- 
nority leader  will  be  informed,  and  we 
shall  try  to  give  it  high  priority.  It  in- 
volves an  expiration  date.  The  minority 
leader  may  be  assured  of  my  usual  coop- 
eration. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  mention  the  sub- 
ject in  order  that  Senators  may  be  on 
notice  that  that  bill  may  be  included 
among  the  bills  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MAirsnKLD  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TWA  AND  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  agricultural  bill, 
on  March  13,  in  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  subsidies,  I  made  the  following 
statement,  which  is  found  on  page  4557 
of  the  Record  of  that  day: 

What  about  TWA?  Name  any  of  them. 
They  are  ell  good  airlines.  I  am  for  them. 
I  am  for  a  modern,  efficient  transportation 
system.  However.  I  think  the  record  ought 
to  be  clear  that  while  they  do  not  get  the 
publicity,  they  get  the  benefit  of  price  sup- 
ports.  This  Is  one  time  where  they  get  the 
game  Instead  of  the  blame.  The  farmer  gets 
the  blame  and  not  the  game. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  T. 
Huff,  of  Trans- World  Airlines.  Inc.,  dated 
March  19, 1958.    It  reads  as  foUows: 

Traws-Woklb  AiBLnm,  lire., 
Waahington,  D.  C.  March  19, 19St. 
The  Honorable  Hubbit  H.  HmcrHarr, 
Vnited  States  Senate. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
Dbai  ScMAToa:  I  just  noticed  In  the  March 
13  CoMcacssioifAL  Rkoio  one  of  your 
speeches  on  the  farm  blU  in  which  you  talked 
about  subsidy,  and  you  mentioned  TWA  in 
that  connection.  TWA  does  cot  collect  any 
subsidy.  We  were  the  first  International  car- 
rier to  obtain  a  subsidy-free  status  and  were 
awarded  a  citation  by  the  PoBtmaoter  Gen- 
eral, a  copy  of  wlilch  is  attached. 

I  realize  that  your  statement  was  only  an 

Item  in  a  far-reaching  speech  but  wanted 

you  to  know  for  the  future  that  TWA  has 

graduated  from  the  subsidy  status. 

Thank  you  for  many  favors  in  the  part. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  T.  Horr. 


Attached  to  the  letter  is  the  follow- 
ing citation,  to  which  Mr.  Huff  refers 
In  his  letter: 

A    CiTATIOir    TO    TtAXS-WOU4>    AXRUinS,    IMC. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
partment appreciates  the  services  rendered 
by  the  United  States  air-transport  industry 
in  delivering  the  malls;  and 

Whereas  it  has  long  been  the  goal  of  the 
United  States  scheduled  alrUnes  to  main- 
tain their  service  without  Federal  subeldles. 
the  Post  Office  Department  presents  this 
citation  to  Trans-World  Airlines,  Inc..  on 
the  happy  occasion  of  its  completion  of  80 
years  of  service  and  its  attainment  of  a 
subsidy-free  operation  over  both  its  domes- 
tic and  international  systems. 

Abthvb  E.  SDMnmriBU), 

Postnuuter  General. 

JvwB  1,  1955. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  I  made 
a  misstatement  of  fact  with  reference 
to  Trans-World  Airlines.  I  believe  that 
when  a  Member  of  Congress  is  guilty 
of  such  a  transgression,  he  should  apol- 
ogise for  it.  Furthermore,  I  l)elieve  the 
record  ought  to  be  made  very  clear  in 
that  respect. 

It  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  have  read 
both  the  letter  and  the  citation,  and  that 
I  offer  to  Trans-World  Airlines  publicly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  my  regrets 
for  having  in  any  way  misstated  any 
fact  or  made  any  iinforttinate  observa- 
tion regarding  that  splendid  airline.  I 
commend  Trans-World  Airlines  for  its 
outstanding  record  of  performance  and 
service,  and  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
receiving  any  Federal  subsidy,  as  the 
citation  indicates. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  principal  arguments  made  for 
the  Daniel-Mundt  compromise  propceal 
now  before  the  Senate  is  that  it  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  direct  primary  and  a 
direct  election  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

To  me  that  is  not  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment. To  those  who  make  this  argument 
in  seeking  support  for  the  Daniel-Mundt 
proposal,  I  say  that  if  they  are  really  sin- 
cere in  this  argument  then  they  should 
support  the  Langer  substitute  which  pro- 
poses a  direct  primary  and  a  direct  elec- 
tion. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  direct  presi- 
dential prinmry  and  election  bill  drafted 
for  introduction.  However,  in  comparing 
my  ideas  with  those  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  LANCEtl,  and  after 
talking  with  him  I  decided  to  Join  him 
on  his  bill  and  support  his  bill.  He  had 
been  pioneering  legislatively  in  this  field 
long  before  I  had. 

When  the  Langer  substitute  for  the 
proposal  presently  before  the  Senate  is 
offered  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

I  believe  that  the  real  objective  of  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  selecting  our 
Presidents  and  '^^ce  Presidents  should 
be  to  place  that  power  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  people  them- 
selves—and to  take  that  power  away 
from  the  polittcal  bosses  In  the  smoke- 
filled  back  rooms. 


We  should  get  away  from  the  present 
system,  under  which  a  handful  of  men. 
control  the  selection  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President — the  present  system,  un- 
der which  the  people  are  not  given  a  free 
choice  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent— where  the  people  are  limited  to 
voting  only  between  1  Republican  nom- 
inee and  1  Democratic  nominee  who  have 
been  selected  by  a  handful  of  men  in 
each  party. 

For  all  other  elective  offices  the  trend 
has  properly  been  away  from  nomination 
by  convention  to  nomination  by  pri- 
mary— and  rightly  so.  because  it  has 
placed  the  power  where  it  should  be.  in 
the  people,  and  taken  it  away  from  the 
party  bosses. 

I  am  admittedly  prejudiced  on  this 
matteif  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  Maine  had  remained  imder  the 
system  of  nomination  by  convention  in- 
stead of  nomination  by  direct  primary  I 
would  never  have  been  nominated  and 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  I  say  to  the  women  of  America 
that  if  they  are  ever  to  be  freed  from 
second-class  status  attitude  with  respect 
to  a  woman  becoming  President  or  Vice 
President,  the  only  way  that  they  are 
going  to  get  that  freedom  and  that  equal 
consideration  for  these  high  posts  is  by 
the  adoption  of  a  direct  primary  in  the 
nomination  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

There  is  no  use  kidding  ourselves  any 
further.  So  long  as  nominations  are 
made  by  conventions  instead  of  by  pri- 
mary elections,  it  will  be  practically  im- 
possible for  w<Mnen  to  have  a  chance 
even  to  be  considered,  much  less  be  nom- 
inated. 

To  anyone  who  woidd  challenge  this 
frank  observation,  I  would  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  political  party  facts  of 
life  in  both  major  parties — to  the  fact 
that  a  woman  is  never  national  chair- 
man of  either  the  Republican  National 
Committee  or  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  The  highest  they  ever  get 
is  the  second-class  status  spots  of  vice 
chairman  or  assistant  to  the  chairman 
or  an  assistant  in  charge  of  the  women's 
division. 

And  how  many  women  have  been,  or 
are  now,  permitted  to  be  State  chairman 
or  county  chairman  or  town  chairman? 
Practically  none. 

In  view  of  this,  what  chance  do  women 
have  to  be  considered  for  nomination  by 
convention?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  obvious. 

Yet  the  majority  of  voters  in  our  coun- 
try are  women. 

There  are  those  who  would  answer 
these  observations  by  charging  that 
women  do  not  want  a  woman  President 
or  a  woman  Vice  President.  They  may 
be  right;  but  we  will  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  as  long  as  the  nomi- 
nations are  made  by  convention  instead 
of  direct  primary. 

No;  under  the  present  sjrstem  of 
mnoination  by  convention  there  is  no 
full  opportunity  for  this  question  to  be 
answered.  At  best  there  is  only  the  par« 
tial  opportunity  offered  by  the  presi- 
dential preference  primaries  which  some 
of  the  States  hold. 


I  I 
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It  zBlght  be  wen  to  get  at  least  a 
partial  answer  by  having  qualified 
women  beeome  candidates  in  such  pref- 
erential primaries — to  have  Democratle 
w<»nen  enter  such  iH«f  erential  primaries 
for  the  Democratle  nominations  for 
President  and  Vice  President — to  have 
Republican  women  enter  such  primaries 
for  Vice  PresMent. 

But  that  is  merely  another  facet  of 
the  issue  now  before  the  Senate.  If  ore 
Important  than  who  runs,  or  Is  allowed 
to  run.  for  President  or  Vice  President, 
Is  the  giving  of  the  power  of  the  selec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  to 
the  American  people  themselves  by  di- 
nct  inimary  and  by  direct  election — 
and  discarding  the  party-boss  controlled 
system  of  nwninations  by  convention, 
and  the  antiquated  election  systedi  of  the 
electoral  college. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RaoosD  nationally  syn- 
dicated columns  I  wrote  6  years  ago  on 
search  15  and  16.  1950.  on  the  subject 
Which  the  Senate  is  now  considering. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoeb, 
as  follows: 

WASHIIVGTOIf  AHD  TotT 

(By  ICABeABZT  Chase  Smith,  Senator 
from  Maine) 
rusxnarrtAi.  pancAST — z 
Wasringtoit. — It  Is  a  strange  thing  that 
In  our  American  democracy,  where  the  will 
of  the   people   la   supposed   to   preralL   our 
Presidents    are    ehoeen    by    poUtlcal    bosses 
rather  than  by  tha  people,    nevertheless.  It 
wUH  always  remain  that  way  as  long  as  presi- 
dential nomlnstlons  are  made  by  party  con- 
vention rather  than  by  a  direct  primary  vote 
of  the  people  themselves. 

There  Is  nothing  Inherently  bad  about 
political  bosses,  and  certainly  the  existing 
system  has  produced  more  good  than  bad 
Presidents.  Tet  they  have  not  really  been 
the  direct  choices  of  the  people  and  Ameri- 
cans, besides  dont  take  to  being  bossed. 

On  the  State  level,  the  people  have  done 
something  about  this.  Deciding  that  they 
would  determine  directly  who  would  be  their 
governors,  rather  than  have  to  choose  be- 
tween two  party  nominees  named  by  party 
conventions  controlled  by  political  bosses. 
the  people  ol  most  of  cnxr  States  have  voted 
to  replace  nomination  by  convention  with 
nomination  by  direct  primary. 

They  have  found  the  direct  primary  sys- 
tem much  more  satisfactory  and  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Ordinarily, 
under  the  convention  system,  no  one  has  a 
chance  to  be  governor  of  his  or  her  State 
unless  a  handful  of  poUUcal  bosses  gave 
the  nod.  Under  the  direct  primary  system, 
no  one  Is  barred  from  running  for  the  guber- 
natorial nomination  merely  because  the  few 
controlling  politicians  of  his  or  her  party 
•ay  "No."  One  can  put  the  question  directly 
to  the  people  Instead  of  the  poUtlclans. 

In  view  of  this  ssperlence  In  the  States, 
we  can  wonder  why  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  followed  suit  and  replaced  the  con- 
vention system  with  the  direct  primary  sys- 
tem In  the  nominations  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  As  it  Is  now,  we  have  only 
the  choice  of  1  of  2  nominees  selected  by 
conventions  rather  than  by  ourselves— we 
take  cither  the  Democratic  or  the  Republi- 
can nominee.  We  have  no  direct  voice  In 
•eleetlng  who  ibaU  be  the  nominee  of  our 
own  political  party. 

Attempts  thus  far  to  do  something  about 
this  have  been  without  success.  An  Initial 
barrier  la  the  probabUlty  that  siich  a  change 
would  require  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 


tution. Such  an  amendment  would  require 
a  two-thirds  majority  vota  in  both  Hoxise 
and  Senate,  followed  by  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  It  Is  true  that  this 
barrier  has  been  hurdled  a  I  times  before 
In  our  history.  Tet,  In  thoee  Instances  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  were 
not  up  against  the  strongest  of  all  poliUcal 
opposition — the  political  parties'  own  organ- 
isations. Which  would  fight  giving  up  their 
power  of  convention  nomination.  The 
eounterobservatlon  to  this  Is  that  such  or- 
ganised political  opposition  was  overcome 
In  most  of  the  States  wlien  these  changed 
their  system  of  nominaUon. 

There  are  joint  resolutions  now  before 
Congress  proposing  such  a  change,  but  they 
are  literally  pigeonholed  In  committees. 
Back  In  1011  a  bill  was  InUoduced  which  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  direct  nomination  of 
the  President.  There  havs  been  several 
such  bills  Introduced  slcee  and  the  propcved 
change  has  been  supported  by  leading  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike.  President 
WUson  in  1913  urged  Congress  to  adopt  such 
a  change.  A  leading  Republican  exponent 
was  the  late  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of 
Calkfornia.  The  Progreuivc  Party,  headed 
by  Robert  La  Follette,  incorporated  such  a 
jMt^posal  in  its  platfomu  of  1920  and  1924. 

At  the  same  time,  cf  course,  there  are 
some  valid  argimients  against  the  desira- 
bility of  a  presidential  direct  primary.  Theae 
arguments,  together  with  the  ones  for  the 
proposal,  I  will  discuss  In  my  next  column. 

WssHnverow  ams  Tov 
(By  llAaoAarr  Cbasz  SicrrH,  Senator  from 

Maine) 

VaXSIDKMTIAL   PBIMAaT — n 

Washtnotom.  D.  C— Although  the  propoe- 
al  for  a  nationwide  presidential  direct  fui- 
mary  has  been  a  dead  Itsue  since  1924.  I  am 
going  to  do  what  I  can  tt.  revive  that  issue.  I 
feel  the  people  themselves  should  do  the 
nominating  as  well  as  the  electing  of  our 
Presidents. 

There  are  some  strong  arguments  against  a 
Presidential  direct  primary.  There  is  some 
question  about  the  constitutionality  of  leg- 
islation making  the  change  from  nomination 
by  convention  to  nomination  by  direct  pri- 
mary. It  would  be  expensive  and  time-con- 
suming for  a  presidential  candidate  to  carry 
on  a  campaign  throughout  the  country. 

The  mechanics  of  a  prealdentlal  direct 
primary  make  it  a  proposal  that  is  easier  to 
suggest  than  to  carry  out.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, for  instance,  to  record  accurately  pop- 
ular preferences  among  candidates.  Certain 
candidates  may  withdraw  and  new  candl- 
datea  may  enter.  Also,  s  presidential  prl- 
niary  would  have  to  be  separated  from  prima- 
ries for  State  and  local  offices,  which  would 
be  expensive  and  complicated.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  national 
primary  should  be  run  by  State  or  national 
officials  or  both.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
define  what  a  p«uty  Is  and  to  which  ones  the 
national  primary  should  apply.  The  role  of 
political  minorities  also  would  be  made  diffi- 
cult. 

Many  people  object  to  the  naUonal  gov- 
ernment taking  over  a  function  that  has 
long  been  handled  by  party  organizations. 
Only  14  SUtes  have  the  mandatory  form  of 
presidential  primary,  no  additional  State 
having  adopted  this  form  since  1916,  and 
eight  States  have  dropped  It  altogether. 
Thirty-four  States  choose  delegates  in  State 
and  district  conventions  or  by  State  central 
committees.  Popiiiarity  of  the  presidential 
primary  has  declined  since  1916.  In  fact,  the 
electorate  has  not  participated  to  any  great 
extent  In  State  prealdentlal  primaries.  I 
think,  however,  this  is  because  they  realized 
that  such  primaries  had  no  legal  effect,  being 
only  Indicative. 

These   are   the  principal   arguments   ad- 
vanced against  a  presidential  direct  primary. 


I  bSUave  that  thay  can  be  overcome  If  thera 

U  sufficient  will  to  make  the  change.  I  dont 
believe  that  they  stack  up  with  the  favorabia 
arguments. 

The  caucus  and  eonvention  system  Is  un- 
satisfactory because  it  U  not  sufficiently  rep- 
resentative of  the  voters  and  the  convention 
Is  not  a  dsllberatlvs  body.  A  national  pri- 
mary would  bring  party  organization  under 
poptilar  control.  Choice  by  the  voters  of 
nominees  for  the  Presidency  Insures  a  greater 
degree  of  democracy  than  is  possible  when 
nomlnaUng  conventions  Intervene  between 
the  voters  and  the  candidates.  Campaign 
expenditures  cannot  be  effectively  controlled 
under  the  convention  system.  They  can  ba 
under  the  primary  system.  Strong  candi- 
dates could  run  In  all  States  and  not  omit 
favorite-son  Statea  as  at  present. 

The  presidential  primary  has  not  had  s 
fair  trial  In  the  States  because  not  all  Statea 
have  adopted  It  and  because  candidates  may 
Ignore  primarlea.  Preferences  expressed  in 
primaries,  being  without  legal  standing  in 
most  instances,  have  had  little  effect  on  State 
party  leaders.  They  are  without  teeth;  they 
are  like  poUs. 

If  you  win  permit  me  getting  a  little  po- 
litical for  a  moment.  I  wotild  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  Republican  Party  could 
come  back  from  defeat  in  November  1952  if 
It  would  take  every  step  that  it  could  to 
nominate  ita  candidate  for  President  by  di- 
rect primary.  By  doing  so  it  would  prove 
beyond  any  doubt  that  it  was  a  party  of 
the  people.  It  would  let  the  people,  them- 
selves, instead  of  the  party  organization, 
nominate  their  candidate  for  President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cMisent  that  an  editorial 
appearing  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks.  The  article 
Is  entitled  "Electoral  Reform  in  Reverse" 
and  describes  how  Seiuitors  Kepauvcr 
and  Daniel  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  maneuvered  into  a  compromise  of  a 
very  dubious  character. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  dif- 
ference between  original  version  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  31  and  the  pro- 
posed Kefauver-Daniel-Mundt-Thur- 
mond  substitute  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  sensible  reform  and  a  mishmash. 
The  editorial  concludes  that  the  re- 
sult of  what  it  calls  this  crude  patch- 
work would  be  not  to  correct  present 
weaknesses  in  the  outmoded  electoral 
system  but  to  foul  it  up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord 
as  follows: 

Klsctcnui,  Rcvouc  nt  Rbvbmb 
A  recent  compromise  puta  a  very  different 
face  on  the  Daniel-Kefauver  resolution  which 
th«  Senate  began  to  debate  yesterdsy.  The 
original  purpose  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  simply  to  di- 
vide the  electoral  votes  of  the  States  In  the 
same  proporUon  that  the  popular  vote  may 

be  divided  In  future  presidenUal  elections 

1956  excepted,  of  course.  In  other  words.  It 
was  a  duplicaUon  of  the  Lodge-Qoasett  reso- 
lution which  the  Senate  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  1960.  Various  competing 
amendmenta  were  being  pushed,  however, 
and  Senators  KcTAUvni  and  Danib.  allowed 
themselves  to  be  maneuvered  Into  a  compro- 
mise of  a  very  dubious  character. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  of  Ita 
original  siwnsors.  To  be  sure.  It  would  per- 
mit the  States  to  divide  their  electoral  votes 
among  the  three  leading  presidential  candi- 
dates In  accord  with  their  share  of  the  pop- 
ular vote.  Instead  of  allowing  the  winning 
candidate  to  sweep  all  the  electoral  votes  of 
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the  State  Into  his  eolusm.  But  the  Statea 
would  not  be  bound  to  accept  this  reform. 
If  a  legislature  ahould  ao  choose,  it  could 
give  one  electoral  vote  to  the  leading  candi- 
date in  each  congreaaUmal  district,  with  the 
remainder  of  lU  electoral  votes  going  to  the 
candidate  winning  In  the  State  aa  a  whole. 
The  effect  would  undoubtedly  be  to  enhance 
the  political  strength  of  the  rural  areaa  be- 
cauae  of  the  gerrymandering  oC  legislative 
and  congressional  districte  and  the  under- 
representation  of  the  cities  In  most  of  the 
country's  legislative  halls.  A  fxirther  com- 
pllcaUon  lies  In  the  proviso  that  all  presi- 
dential contests  in  which  the  l(«dlng  candi- 
date did  not  receive  50  percent  of  the  votes 
would  be  referred  to  the  House  and  Senate, 
sitting  jointly,  for  decision. 

This  compromise  turns  a  sensible  and 
needed  reform  Into  a  mishmash.  The  coun- 
try would  have  no  uniform  way  of  counting 
electoral  votes.  Statee  in  which  tirban  pop- 
ulation predominates  would  probably  divide 
their  votes  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  rural 
States  would  doubtless  parcel  out  electoral 
votes  to  congressional  dlstrlcta.  Leglsla- 
turea  could  be  expected  to  switch  from  one 
method  to  the  other  from  time  to  time  as 
political  exigencies  might  dictate.  The  re- 
sult woxild  be  not  to  correct  preeent  weak- 
nesses m  the  outmoded  electoral  aystems 
but  to  foul  It  up. 

The  Senate  should  waste  little  time  on  this 
erude  patehwork.  Thf  movement  to  make 
votes  for  presldentliil  candidates  count 
throughout  the  Nation  has  degenerated  Into 
a  scheme  to  give  more  weight  In  such  con- 
tests to  groups  that  already  have  more  than 
their  fair  share.  In  these  clrciunstances  the 
best  course  for  the  Senate  would  be  to  send 
the  resolution  back  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  report  out  a 
resolution  that  would  correct  the  defecta 
In  the  present  electoral  system  Instead  of 
multiplying  them. 

The  PRESHMNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lanto  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


THE  WELFARB  OF  OLDER  PERSONS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  been  increasingly  asked 
questions  about  Jobs  for  older  perscxis. 
retirement  income,  medical  expenses  re- 
sulting from  chronic  disease,  and  other 
problems  pertaining  to  the  aged.  As 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, under  date' of  March  12,  1956,  ask- 
ing for  his  views  in  this  connection. 

Under  date  of  March  21.  he  sent  me 
a  letter  on  this  subject,  together  with 
a  memorandum  describing  the  approach 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  this  ques- 
tion of  o\u-  elderly  i>eople. 

These  letters  were  released  to  the  press 
yesterday.  With  the  full  approval  of  the 
White  House.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  of  March  12  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President's  reply  of  March 
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21.  with  the  enclosure,  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoto,  as  follows: 

Masch  12, 1056w 
The  PaxsmzirT, 

Th€  White  House. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DzAB  Ma.  Paxsnuorr:  As  more  and  more 
people  reach  the  later  years  of  life,  we  In  the 
Congress  are  Increaalngly  asked  queatlons 
about  Jobs  for  older  people,  retirement  In- 
come, medical  expenses  resulting  from 
chronic  disease,  and  other  problems.  We  are, 
of  coxuae.  seeking  sovmd  answers  to  these 
questions,  and  various  measures  have  al- 
ready been  Introduced  In  the  Congress. 

You  have  spoken  many  times  of  your  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  older  persons,  and  I 
know  that  you  and  your  administration  have 
given  thought  to  these  problems.  I  also 
understand  that  the  executive  branch  has 
had  an  Informal  coordinating  group  work- 
ing In  the  field  of  aging  in  the  past  year. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  would  be  greatly 
aided  If  you  could  advise  us  of  the  thinking 
of  the  executive  branch  with  respect  to:  (a) 
the  special  problems  of  older  persons,  (b) 
the  overall  approach  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  vrlth  respect  to  theae  problems; 
and  (c)  the  activities  and  plans  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  directed  toward  the  Improvement 
of  the  elrrumstanees  of  older  persons. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
would    appreciate   receiving   the   benefit   of 
your  views  on  this  important  question. 
Always  cordially  yours. 


The  Wwirs  HoDSB. 
Washington.  March  21. 1959. 
The  HoDorabla  H.  Almxakoxm.  Smith. 
United  Statea  Senate 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  Scnatob  Smitb  :  Tour  concern  about 
the  future  for  older  persons  in  our  society 
Is  shared  by  me  and  by  large  numb»s  of  our 
eitlaena. 

The  first  half  of  this  century  has  witnessed 
phenomenal  Improvements  in  the  health  of 
our  citizens  and  equally  striking  Increases 
In  our  productive  capacity  and  in  our  stand- 
ard of  living.  These  are  the  achlevementa 
of  a  free  and  prosperous  society.  They  have 
also  profoundly  altered  many  of  our  ways 
of  life. 

One  of  the  most  slgnfflrant  changes  that 
has  taken  place  is  the  marked  extension  of 
the  years  of  ova  life  expectancy — It  has 
doubled  since  our  country  was  founded.  Our 
Nation  now  must  learn  to  take  advantage  of 
the  full  potential  of  our  older  dtlaens — their 
akllls.  their  wisdom,  and  their  experience. 
We  need  thoee  tralte  fully  as  much  aa  wa 
need  the  energy  and  boldness  of  youth. 

In  considering  the  changed  circumstances 
presented  by  the  lengthening  life  span,  we 
must  recognize  older  ];>ersons  as  individuals — 
not  a  class — and  their  wide  differences  In 
needa,  desires,  and  capacities.  The  great 
majority  of  older  persons  are  capable  of  con- 
tinuing their  self -sufficiency  and  usefulness 
to  the  community  If  given  the  opportunity. 
Our  taak  la  to  help  In  asstirlng  that  these 
opportunities  are  provided. 

All  of  our  people,  I  believe,  share  the  same 
objectives  In  this  regard:  (1)  to  help  make 
It  poaalble  for  older  persons  who  desire  and 
are  able  to  work  to  oontlntie  their  productive 
Uvea  through  suitable,  galnf\il  employment; 
(2)  to  remove  the  fear  of  destitution  In  the 
later  years;  (S)  to  stimulate  the  construction 
of  housing  and  the  provision  of  living  ar- 
rangemente  suited  to  the  needs  and  prefer- 
ences of  older  people;  (4)  to  Improve  health 
during  the  later  years  through  research  Into 
the  aging  process  and  the  causes  of  chronic 


,  by  maUag  health  aervlees  more  read- 
ily available,  and  by  better  nutritton;  and 
(5)  to  help  eaoourage.  within  our  communi- 
ties. Increased  opportunltlea  for  parttdpatloa 
by  older  persons  In  clvle  affairs  and  voluntary 
•ervloes,  and  fcH-  aharmg  In  the  educational, 
recreational,  social,  and  aphrltnal  life  at  the 
community. 

Obviously  the  Federal  Oovemment  alone 
cannot  and  ahould  not  undertake  to  meet 
all  these  needs.  Where  assistance  la  needed, 
much  of  the  initiative  la  rightly  beln^  taken 
by  the  States  and  communitlea.  and  by 
families,  employers,  labor  organisations, 
voluntary  groups,  and  religious  bodies 
thro\ighout  the  coimtry. 

The  Federal  Government  can.  however, 
be  a  helpful  partner  in  many  ways.  For 
example,  broadened  and  Increased  social- 
security  beneflta  lessen  the  fear  of  destitu- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  older  eitlaena.  Help- 
ing to  keep  the  value  of  the  retirement  dollar 
stable  has  tremendoiu  significance  for  tbem. 
Increaaed  employment  opportunities  for 
older  persons,  in  recognition  oi  their  desire 
and  continuing  capacity  tot  productive 
work,  add  to  their  security  and  their  aense 
of  worth  to  society.  Improved  facilities  for 
the  promotion  of  health  and  for  care  and 
rehabilitation  contributes  to  our  older  citi- 
zens' peace  of  mind  and  physical  well-being. 
All  of  these  things  have  been  and  are  being 
accomplished  by  or  with  the  help  ctf  the 
Federal  Government.  They  represent  signifi- 
cant steps  toward  Improvement  of  the  clr- 
ctunstances  of  older  persons,  and  help  make 
it  possible  for  most  older  persons  to  meet 
their  needs  on  their  own. 

With  respect  to  current  planning  In  the 
field  of  aging,  the  administration  is  working 
actively  and  on  a  coordinated  basis.  Our 
baalc  approach  has  been  (1)  to  place  maxl- 
mmn  emphasis  on  Individual  freedom  and 
responsibility,  and  <2)  to  seek  maximum 
utilisation  of  existing  programs  and  agen- 
cies. Tlie  sum  total  of  the  budget  and  legis- 
lative proposals  for  next  year  permlte  a  conk- 
prehensive  approach  toward  meeting  the 
challenge  of  aging  in  our  population.  Iheae 
plans  have  been  developed  by  the  several 
departments  and  agencies  which  have  long 
had  programs  benefiting  older  persons. 

In  order  to  Insure  full  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  these  departmento  and  agencies. 
I  am  establishing  shortly  a  Federal  Cotmdl 
on  Aging.  This  Council,  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  12  departments  and  agencies, 
will  be  of  great  value  in  achieving  a  more 
effective  Govemmentwide  approach  to  the 
needs  of  our  older  dtlaens. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatlon.  and 
Welfare,  in  collaboration  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  has  prepared,  at  my 
request,  a  memorandum  on  Federal  activities 
and  plans  in  the  field  of  aging.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  Interested  in  this  memorandum, 
and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

DwiORT  D.  KiamHOwn. 


RCCENT  and  PtOPOSXD  ACTIONS  OF  THK  FlD- 
KKAI.  OOVntMMKNT  AffaCllNO  OLOES  PCS- 
80NS 

Masch  19, 1056. 
Progress  in  the  Federal  povemment  Is  be- 
ing made  within  existing  governmental 
a^ndes  In  such  fields  as  employment,  sodal 
security,  health  and  rehabilitation,  educa- 
tion, food  and  drug  control,  rural  life  and 
hoiising.  Our  efforta  are  directed  toward 
giving  appropriate  emphasis,  within  existing 
piOgrama.  to  the  apecial  problema  of  older 
persons'  and  to  the  active  coordination  of 
thoee  programs. 


P 


I 


■■CKNT  ACTIONS  OT 

The  1854  amendmenta  to  our  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system  extended  the  pro- 
tection of  the  system  to  some  10  million 
additional  workers.  Including  farmers  and 
more  farmworkers,  increased  the  paymenta 
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for  all  rcilrad  p«rion«;  enabto  retired  per> 
■oos  to  earn  m  much  ••  $1J00  a  year  In 
part-time  or  occasional  employment  without 
loae  of  eoclal -security  benefits;  and  added  a 
proTlalon  preeerrlng  the  benefit  rights  of  dis- 
abled persons  so  that  their  old-age  benefits 
would  not  be  reduced  by  the  reason  of  the 
years  of  Inability  to  work. 
Inflation  has  been  checked  and  stability 

♦  1  brought    to   the   retirement   Income   dollar. 

f  This  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  welfare 

of  thoee  who  rely  on  pensions,  annuities,  or 
Investment  InconM  for  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

The  19M  rerlslon  of  the  Income  tax  laws 
eased  the  tax  burdens  of  older  people.  A 
tax  credit  was  given  for  retirement  Income 
from  public  and  private  pension  plans — such 
as  for  retired  teachers,  other  municipal  em- 
ployees, and  Individuals  who  have  provided 
for  retirement  throiigh  their  own  savings — 
comparable  to  the  tax  exemptions  already 
accorded  for  social-security  benefits.  Allow- 
able deductions  for  medical  expenses  were 
greatly  liberalized,  affecting  older  persons 
particularly.  Taxes  on  annuities  were  re- 
vised to  prevent  a  sudden  tax  Increase  In 
later  years.  More  favorable  provision  was 
made  for  single  persons  who  supported  their 
parents  although  not  sharing  the  same 
household  with  the  taxpayer. 

A  broad  program  of  research  and  action 
toward  Increasing  employment  opportunities 
for  older  workers  has  been  initiated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Projects  are  already 
underway  which  should  help  to  develop  more 
Job  opportunities  for  older  workers  and  to 
demonstrate  to  employers  the  best  methods 
of  hiring  and  retaining  them  on  the  Job. 
These  include  projecu  on  the  relative  per- 
formance of  older  workers  In  Industry,  better 
methods  of  Job  counseling  and  placement  of 
older  workers,  and  community  programs  to 
recruit  and  train  older  persons  to  meet  short- 
ages in  such  fields  as  teaching,  ofllce  work. 
and  health  services. 

Both  research  and  services  In  the  field  of 
chronic  disease  have  been  greatly  Intensified. 
Since  1953  congressional  appropriations  for 
medical  research,  largely  consisting  of 
chronic  disease  research  conducted  by  and 
through  the  primary  research  arm  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  have  Increased  from  $61 
mllUon  to  $»3  million  a  year.  Research  with 
respect  to  the  aging  process  itself  is  receiv- 
ing Increased  attention  in  the  program  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  During  1955 
the  Institutes  were  supporting  or  conducting 
at  least  170  reeearch  projects  focused  dl- 
vectly  upon  or  related  to  aging. 

Under  the  1964  amendments  to  ova  Ped- 
•ral-State  hospital  construction  program,  a 
new  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  chronic  disease  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  which  offer  long-term  care  at 
a  lower  cost  per  paUent-day  than  the  general 
liospltal. 

The  1954  amendments  to  the  Pederal-State 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  initiated 
a  new  expansion  aimed  at  more  than  tripling 
the  number  of  persons— including  many 
older  workers— being  rehabUltated  annually. 

The  staff  or  the  Committee  on  Aging  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  working  to  broaden  its  in- 
formation  clearinghouse  service  and  has  been 
giving  significant  help  and  stimulus  to  na- 
tional organisations.  States,  and  local  groups 
concerned  with  adapting  their  programs  to 
the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of  older 
peo|»l«. 

PBOrOSBD  ACTIO  WS 

Tlie  spedflc  recommendations  and  pro- 
posed actions  at  the  admlnlstrmtloa  are  set 
Sonh.  below. 


2.  Support  for  development  of  broader 
employment  opportunities 

To  help  promote  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  older  persons,  the  tulrrlnlt- 
tratlcm  is  requesting  of  Congress: 

(a)  Increased  support  of  Pederal  and  State 
activities  directed  toward  more  Jobe  for  older 
persons  through  the  services  now  underway 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  in  afllllated 
State  employment  security  agencies: 

(b)  Increased  support  for  research  and 
analysis  by  the  Labor  Department  of  actual 
experience  with  respect  to  continued  employ- 
ment of  older  workers,  as  well  as  the  atti- 
tudes, policies,  and  practices  of  managenxent 
and  labor  concerning  employablllty.  retrain- 
ing, and  counseling  of  older  workers  for  con- 
tinued employment: 

(c)  Increase  in  Pederal  funds  of  over  94 
million  for  the  programs  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  older  as  well  as  younger 
workers  to  carry  on  their  old  Jobs  or  to  fill 
new  Jobs  in  spite  of  physical  handicaps. 

In  addition,  the  Departments  of  Labor; 
Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  work 
together:  (a)  to  stimulate  tbe  adoption  by 
government,  private  employers  and  labor 
unions  of  more  fiexlble  and  selective  retire- 
ment policies;  (b)  to  encourage  employers 
and  community  agencies  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  preretirement  counseling:  and  (c) 
to  encourage  programs  designed  to  provlds 
supplementary  earning  opportunities  for 
retired  persons  in  home  businesses,  sale  of 
handicraft  products,  part-time  or  seasonal 
work,  and  sheltered  a-orkshops. 

2  Strengthening  our  social  security  programs 
Several  measures  are  proposed  to  strength- 
en our  social  security  programs: 

(a)  The  enactment  of  legislation  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  basic  program  of  old-ags 
and  survivors  Insurance  to  groups  not  now 
covered,  including  Pederal  employees  and 
nUlltary  personnel.  (S.  3041;  H.  R.  9090; 
H.  R.  7089.) 

(b)  The  temporary  extension  of  essentially 
the  present  formula  for  Pederal  grants-in- 
aid  for  old-age  assistance  In  order  that  pay- 
ments to  aged  needy  Individuals  will  not  be 
reduced,  with  the  addition  of  the  special  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  for  their  improved 
medical  and  health  care.  (See  4  (a)  be- 
low.)     (S.  3139:   H.  R.  9091,  9130.) 

(c)  Greater  emphasis  on  the  prevention 
of  dependency  among  older  persons  and 
others,  through  grants  to  SUtes  in  the  auth- 
orised amount  of  $5  million  annually  for  the 
training  of  skilled  welfare  personnel;  funds 
for  cooperative  research  by  Government  and 
private  institutions  Into  the  causes  of  de- 
pendency and  how  they  can  be  alleviated: 
and  increased  emphasis  in  our  assistance 
programs  to  help  welfare  reciplenU  achieve 
a  status  of  self-support  and  self-care,  with 
the  help  of  coordlnai:ed  retraining,  rehabili- 
tation, and  employment  efforts. 

(These  proposals  are  embodied  In  B.  3139; 
H.  R.  9001.  9iao.) 

3.  Intensified  research  into  ehronie  disease 
and  mental  illness 

The  administration  is  requesting  an  in- 
crease over  the  current  fiscal  year  of  927.4 
million  In  approprUitlons  to  the  national 
InsUtutss  of  health  for  medical  research  and 
training  and  related  purposes,  with  emphasis 
on  the  problems  of  clironlc  Illness  frequently 
associated  with  the  later  years  of  life.  Por 
example.  Increases  of  $3.1  million  for  heart 
research  and  related  acUvltles.  »7J  mllUon 
for  cancer  activiUes.  and  over  92.4  miUion  in 
Increased  funds  for  arthritis  and  related 
diseases  are  being  re<que8ted. 

As  for  the  special  problems  of  mental  ill- 
ness, the  budget  submitted  to  Congrsss  calls 
for  an  Increase  of  93.8  million  in  research 
and  related  acUvltles  and.  contingent  upon 


the  enactment  of  the  recommended  legisla- 
tion. $1.6  million  for  a  program  of  grants  to 
States  for  conducting  special  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  the  field  of  care  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  illness.  (ThU  legislation  is 
contained  in  Utla  VI  of  S.  880  and  H.  R.  3468. 
3720.)  These  expenditures  will  Include  re-' 
search  and  projects  of  particular  value  to  im- 
proving the  care  of  aged  patlenu  both  in  and 
outside  of  mental  institutions. 

4.  Health  services  to  the  aged 
The  administration  is  working  along  sev- 
eral lines  to  improvs  health  services  to  ths 
aged,  namely : 

(a)  Requesting  legislaUon  for  additional 
public  assistance  grants,  to  be  matched  by 
the  SUtes.  for  paying  medical  care  costs  of 
Indigent  older  persons,  as  rscommended  last 
year  (S.  3139;  H.  R  9091.  9120); 

(b)  Encouraging  continuation  of  the  pro- 
tection of  voluntary  health  Insurance  plans 
for  retired  employees,  through  reinsurance 
and  pooling  arrangements; 

<c)  Recommending  enactment  by  Congress 
of  a  system  of  mortgage  insurance  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  more  nursing 
homes  and  other  health  facillUes  (8.  880; 
H.  R.  3468.  3720.  title  U) ; 

(d)  Strengthening  of  the  Pederal-State 
hospital  construction  program  by  a  requested 
increase  of  $19  million  in  funds,  with  in- 
creased emphasis  on  chronic  disease  hospi- 
tals and  wings  in  hospitals,  nursing  homss. 
and  other  facilities  for  long-term  care  at  a 
lower  per-paUent-day  cost. 

5.  Housing 
Several  steps  are  being  recommended  by 
the  administration  to  help  assure  adequate 
housing  opportunities  for  our  older  persons: 

1.  The  United  States  Housing  Act  should 
be  amended  to  make  elderly  single  persons 
eligible  for  public  housing  units  suitable  for 
them  and  to  permit  local  housing  authorities 
to  give  preference  to  older  persons  and  their 
families  in  admission  to  federally  assisted 
public  housing  projects.  Statee  and  munici- 
palities should  consider  adopting  a  »inr*n*r 
policy. 

2.  Tbe  National  Housing  Act  should  be 
amended  to  authorize  insurance  under  es- 
pecially favorable  mortgage  terms  for  apart- 
ment projects  built  by  nonprofit  organisa- 
tions for  occupsncy  by  older  persons. 

3.  Pavorable  mortgage  insurance  terms 
should  also  be  accorded  other  multluntt  ren- 
tal projecu  designed  for  st  least  partial  occu- 
pancy by  the  aging. 

4.  Plnally.  provision  should  be  made  to 
permit  third  parties,  which  could  be  either 
organizations  or  individuals,  to  provide  ths 
downpayment  and  to  guarantee  monthly  In- 
terest and  amortization  paymenU  In  behalf 
of  older  persons  buying  a  home  under  a  fed- 
erally Insured  mortgage.  (Theee  proposals 
are  embodied  in  S.  3303.  H.  R.  9637.) 

6.  Older  persons  in  rural  areas 
The  elderly  In  rursl  areas  are  ofUn  re- 
mote from  transporutlon  and  living  alone 
where  services  such  as  nursing  and  medical 
services  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  rural 
development  program  being  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  other  Ped- 
eral agencies,  and  SUte  and  local  conunu- 
nltles  win  Include  research  and  program  ac- 
tivities to  provide  better  health  and  medical 
care  in  those  rural  areas  where  the  need  of 
the  aging  U  greatest. 

7.  Education 

As  older  persons  find  more  time  for  self- 
development  and  self-expresalon.  every  en- 
couragement and  opportunity  must  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  New  emphasis  to  tbsse 
areas  will  be  given  through: 

(a)  The  services  of  ths  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education.  In  helping  the  SUtes.  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  volun- 
tary groups  to  develop  educational  services 
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to  retrain  adnlts  for  work  opportunities 
suited  to  aging  persons,  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  keep  aging  dtlaens 
competent  In  contemporary  clUaen  problems, 
and  to  encourage  use  of  older  persons  in  ap- 
propriate educational  services. 

(b)  Development  of  preretirement  Infor- 
matlonal  or  counseling  services  in  Pederal 
DepartmenU,  and  the  sharing  of  experiences 
in  such  prognuns  with  other  employers, 
public,  and  private. 

i.  Federal  CouncU  on  Aging 
A  Pederal  Council  on  Aging  is  being  es- 
Ubllshed  by  the  President  to  assist  in  co- 
ordinating the  programs  of  Uie  various  Ped- 
eral departmenU  and  agencies  which  have 
a  special  concern  with  aging,  and  to  assist 
those  departmenU  in  achieving  a  more  ef- 
fective governmentwlde  approach  to  the 
needs  of  oxa*  older  citizens. 

9.  Cocperation  with  States 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment's activities  in  ths  flsld  of  aging  be  in 
support  of  and  complemenUry  to  the  activi- 
ties of  SUte,  local,  and  voluntary  groups. 
The  SUtes  have  taken  constructive  leader- 
ahlp.  and  many  have  organized  or  are  or- 
ganising Bute  commissions  on  aging.  The 
recent  report  of  the  CouncU  of  SUte  Gov- 
ernmenu  Is  a  highly  constructive  contribu- 
tion in  thU  field. 

Tbe  Pederal  Council  on  Aging  will  tinder- 
take  as  an  InlUal  project,  with  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Council  of  SUU  Govem- 
menU.  the  holding  of  a  planning  confer- 
ence of  SUU  represenUtlves  and  key  Ped- 
eral personnel. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  momlng  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SOVIET 
RUSSIA    I 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  from  the  Soviet  Union  of  Comrade 
Khrushchev's  expcsi  of  Comrade  Stalin 
has  its  humorous  aspects — "the  kettle 
calling  the  pot  black"  sort  of  thing.  But 
it  also  has  deadly  serious  implications: 
the  repudiation  of  Stalin  looms  as  the 
most  effective  strategem  }-et  devised  for 
luring  uncommitted  and  wavering  peo- 
ples into  the  Communist  orbit.  I  do 
not  belive  I  am  overstating  the  case  in 
predicting  that  the  new  anti-Stalin  line 
will  furnish  the  decisive  test  of  the  free 
world's  mettle. 

While  it  Is  yet  too  early  to  forecast 
the  results  of  this  new  Communist  chal- 
lenge, we  should,  nonetheless,  try  to  be 
very  clear  about  its  meaning.  I  suggest 
that  the  attack  on  Stalin  teUs  us  im- 
portant things  about  current  Soviet 
strategy  an  J  about  the  strength  of  the 
current  Communist  leadership;  and  I 
suggest  further  that  if  the  free  world 
Ignores  these  things,  or  fails  to  under- 
stand them,  it  might  as  well  throw  In 
the  towel. 

It  woidd  be  the  greatest  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  the  disavowal  of  Stalin  is  an 
indication  either  (a)  the  long-term 
Communist  objectives  have  changed,  or 
(b)  that  the  Soviet  regime  is  beset  with 
serious  troubles  and  weaknesses.  Quite 
the  contrary:  Comrade  Khrushchev's 
attacks  on  Stalin  make  the  threat  of 
Comoaunist  domination  of  the  world 
more  serious  than  ever  before;  and  the 
fact  that  the  present  regime  can.  evi- 
dently, get  away  with  desanctlfying  and 


desecrating  the  great  Stalin  proves — if 
anything — that  Khrushchev  and  com- 
pany oontrcrf  the  Commnnist  Inter- 
national apparatus  and  Uie  Soviet  gor- 
emosent  with  an  even  surer  and  tighter 
hand  than  we  had  supposed. 

I  assume  that  no  one  in  this  body  toys 
with  the  idea  that  the  attack  on  Stalin 
may  Indicate  a  genuine  conversion  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  regime — although 
it  mnains  to  be  seen  whether  our  allies 
and  the  neutralists  and  the  liberal 
propaganda  machine  in  this  country  will 
be  equally  realistic.  Experience  and 
logic  absolutely  forbid  such  a  conclu- 
sion. It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Com- 
rade Khrushchev  and  his  cohorts  par- 
ticipated, hand  in  hand,  with  Stalin  in 
the  enslavement  of  800  million  people- 
by  means  of  brute  force,  terrorism,  and 
murder.  They  are  as  deeply  committed 
as  Stalin  ever  was  to  the  Marxist-Len- 
inist theory  that  Communist  ends  Jus- 
tify any  means.  And  they  have  never 
given  us  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt 
that  Communist  ends  still  include  Com- 
munist domination  of  the  world.  It  Is 
Inconceivable  that  the  present  Commu- 
nist leaders  would  have  survived  to  rule 
Russia  today  if  they  were  not  whole- 
hearted supporters  of  traditional  Com- 
munist objectives,  and  enthusiastic 
practitioners  of  the  very  crimes  of  which 
Comrade  Khrushchev  now  finds  Com- 
rade Stalin  guilty. 

All  of  this,  of  course.  Is  perfectly  ob- 
vious. It  ought  to  be  equally  clear  what 
motivated  Comrade  Khrushchev  and  his 
gang  to  disown  Stalin.  The  attack  on 
Stalin  is  the  Kremlin's  master  stroke  in 
Its  current  campaign  to  put  a  new  and 
pleasing  countenance  on  the  world  Com- 
munist movement.  Its  primary  objective 
was  to  make  the  Soviet  Union  attractive 
to  the  non-Communist  world,  and  thus 
to  accelerate  the  trend  toward  popular- 
front  govemmMits.  The  real  target  of 
Comrade  Khrushchev's  expose  was  not 
the  dead  Stalin,  but  the  neutralist  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia,  and  our  waver- 
ing allies  of  Western  Europe. 

The  Soviet  GovCTnment  knew  well 
enough  that  the  principal  obstacle  to 
the  succesful  promotion  of  Communist 
ideas  is  the  widespread  belief  that  com- 
munism means  a  ruthless  police  state. 
The  Soviet  regime  also  knew  that,  for 
millions  throughout  tbe  world,  Stalin 
had  ssrmbolized  the  Communist  police 
state.  In  many  areas  of  the  world, 
especially  among  Socialists.  Stalinism 
means  bad-type  communism.  There- 
fore, as  the  Soviet  leaders  saw  their  prob- 
lem, the  most  effective  way  of  erasing  tbe 
idea  that  communism  means  slavery, 
terror,  and  murder  was  to  erase  Stalin. 
It  was  a  move  of  sheer  genius  Jay  Khru- 
shchev and  Co..  and  one  that  was  totally 
unexpected  in  the  Western  World — since 
we  did  not  believe  that  the  present  Com- 
munist leadership  was  so  flnnly  en- 
trenched as  to  be  able  to  desecrate  tbe 
shrine  of  a  party  idol. 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  the  Soviet 
Government  to  say  to  the  Nehrus,  the 
U  Nus,  and  the  Sokamos.  "Look:  every- 
thing you  have  disliked  about  commu- 
nism has  now  been  disavowed  by  us.  Our 
movement  was  once  dominated  by  a 
wicked  tyrant;  but  we  didn't  like  him  any 


better  than  you  did,  and  we  are  now  free 
from  his  evil  influence.  There  is  thus 
no  reason  for  us  not  to  work  together, 
henceforth,  toward  our  ctxnmon  objec- 
tive of  world  socialism." 

Roughly  the  same  approach  wHl  be 
made  to  the  Socialist  and  other  lef  twing 
parties  in  Western  Europe — especially  in 
CJermany,  France,  and  Italy.  The  perils 
here  are  surely  self-evident.  During  the 
past  few  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
promoted  the  theme  of  peaceful  co- 
existence; and  this  campaign  has  had  a 
remaricatate  success  in  Western  Europe — 
even  though  West  Europeans  have  known 
that  coexistence  means  living  alongside 
a  system  they  fear  and  detest.  It  will  be 
even  easier  for  the  Soviet  leaders  to  sell 
coexistence,  and  also  to  promote  their 
pet  im>Ject  of  popular-front  govern- 
ments, now  that  Uiey  can  claim  that 
communism  has  been  shorn  ot  the  very 
attributes  that  West  Eurcq;>ean8  feared 
and  detested. 

It  is  ^  utmost  importance,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  increasingly  dangerous 
situation,  that  our  own  Government  re- 
sist any  temptation  it  might  have  to 
claim  that  "the  international  situation 
Is  getting  better"  as  the  result  of  the 
disavowal  of  StaUn.  Any  such  statement 
by  our  Govemm^it  would  lend  credence 
to  the  Communist  thesis  that  Khru- 
shchev has  reformed  the  Soviet  regime; 
and  it  would  thus  encourage  the  neu- 
tralist nations  and  our  Weston  Euro- 
pean friends  to  fall  into  this  new  Com- 
munist trap. 

air.  President,  let  me  turn.  Just  briefly, 
to  the  theory — already  being  advanced 
in  some  quarters — that  the  attack  on 
Stalin  somehow  represents  an  internal 
Communist  weakness. 

I  think  we  must  dismiss,  out  of  hand, 
the  possibility  that  the  attack  on  Stalin 
was  designed  to  appease  the  Russian 
people.  The  Russian  people  may  well 
hate  Stalin  and  the  present  government 
which  they  know  has  imitated  Stalin; 
but  popular  discontent  in  the  modem 
Communist  state  cannot  create  serious 
troubles  for  the  government,  let  alone 
exact  concessions  from  it. 

It  is  being  said  in  some  quarters,  how- 
ever, that  the  attack  on  Stalin  was  de- 
signed to  subdue  a  dissident,  pro-Stalin 
faction  in  the  Communist  international 
hierarchy  and  in  the  Soviet  regime  itself. 
But  if  such  a  faction  existed  and  posed 
a  serious  threat,  surely  the  last  thii^ 
Khrushchev  would  do  is  laimch  an  overt 
attack  on  Stalin.  The  Communist  way 
of  handling  such  situations  is  to  liqui- 
date the  opposition.  Khrushchev,  very 
clearly,  would  not  try  to  bring  his  oppo- 
nents around  by  verbal  persuasion.  The 
kind  of  attack  that  has  been  launched 
on  Stalin  would  be  undertaken  only  after 
the  Kremlin  had  reduced  the  dissident 
faction,  and  had  no  reason  to  fear  the 
repercussions  of  defacing  a  Communist 
hero. 

Ilie  most  that  can  be  said  of  the 
reported  demonstrations  in  Georgia, 
Stalin's  native  province — and  my  per- 
sonal guess  is  that  they  have  been 
greatly  overplayed — is  that  the  Kremlin 
may  have  experienced  a  little  rougher 
sailing  with  tbe  anU-Stalin  line  than  it 
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•ntlelpatod.  It  la  more  reAllstle.  how- 
ever, to  suppoee  that  the  Kremlin  ex- 
pected ft  few  protests  orgftnlzed  by  pro- 
Stalinists,  but  went  ahead  with  the 
attack  on  Stalin,  confident  it  could  easily 
suppress  any  resistance.  This  ccmfldence 
seems  entirely  warranted.  But.  more 
Important,  there  Is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  the  attack  on  Stalin  was 
motlTated.  as  some  persons  are  assert- 
Inv.  by  a  sense  of  Insecurity  on  the  part 
of  Khrushchev. 

The  bold  attack  on  Stalin  Is  sobering 
evidence  of  a  strong  and  confident  Com- 
munist leadership— both  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  In  the  International  Com- 
munist movement  Of  all  of  the  zlgs 
and  ngs  of  the  Communist  Party  line 
during  the  past  39  years,  the  attack  on 
Btalln  Is  surely  the  most  dramatic,  and. 
one  would  think,  the  most  difDcult  for 
loyal  Communists  to  digest  and  accept. 
Yet  Khr\ishchev  went  ahead.  The 
Kremlin  leaders  realized  that  the  attack 
on  Stalin  would  create  an  even  greater 
•train  on  party  loyalty  than  did  the 
Hitler-Stalin  pact  of  1939.  At  the  time 
of  the  p€ict,  it  was  possible  for  inter- 
national party  members  to  accept  and 
explain  the  switch  in  the  Communist  line 
through  various  rationalizations — such 
as  the  practical  need  to  defend  the  Soviet 
fatherland.  But  no  such  rationalizations 
are  available  to  the  Communists  today. 
They  are  receiving  straight  and  simple 
orders  to  repudiate  everything  they  have 
been  saying  about  "the  great  Stalin"  for 
the  past  30  years.  The  fact  that  the 
Kremlin  thought  it  could  get  away  with 
this  momentous  switch,  and  that  It  is 
getting  away  with  it.  prove,  once  again, 
that  the  men  in  Moscow  rule  the  world 
Communist  movement  with  an  iron 
hand.  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that 
Stalin,  even  If  he  had  wanted  to.  would 
never  have  felt  strong  enough  to  de- 
nounce Lenin.  But  now  the  Communist 
leadership  is  strong  enough  to  denounce 
a  man  who  enjoyed  almost  the  same 
prominence  in  Communist  mythology 
that  Lenin  did. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  offer  a 
word  of  caution  against  deluding  our- 
selves with  the  notion  that  the  new  Com- 
mimist  friendship  line  and  the  expose  of 
Stalin  can  be  attributed  to  the  strength 
of  the  western  world.    The  old  Com- 
mimlst  line,  devised  by  Stalin,  and  asso- 
ciated with  Stalin's  name,   was  mani- 
festly successful  in  Its  time  and  place. 
Stalin's  tactics  achieved  the  acquisition 
of  600  million  slaves  by  the  Communist 
empire.    Those  Communist  gains  were 
hardly  evidence  of  free  world  strength. 
Now  the  Communists  have  devised  what 
they  deem  will  be  an  even  more  success- 
ful strategy— a  strategy  directed  at  the 
most  obvious  weakness  of  the  free  world. 
This  weakness  is  the  basic  tendency  of 
many  westerners,  American  and  Euro- 
pean, and  of  the  neutralists,  to  try  to  see 
the  best  in  communism,  and  to  wish  away 
the  demonstrable  facts  of  its  consum- 
mate evil.    With  his  master  stroke  of 
(lenotmcing     Stalin.     Khrushchev     has 
d^ught  to  disarm  the  West— to  sweep 
imder  the  rug  the  aspects  of  Communism 
that   are   especially   repugnant   to   the 
Weat  This  Is  why  we  are  In  greater  peril 
todajr  than  at  any  time  In  our  history. 


I  hope  that  President  Elsenhower  or 
Secretary  £>ulles  will  soon  issue  a  forth- 
right and  realistic  appraisal  of  the  recent 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Only 
if  the  American  Government  provides 
enlightened  and  unhesitating  leadership. 
Mr  President.  wUl  the  free  world  be  able 
to  resist  these  new  Communist  blandish- 
ments. 
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SECRETARY   McKAY'S   CAMPAIGN 
MANAGER 

Mr.  NEUBKRGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  a  politician  elevated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  a  posi- 
tion of  great  public  trust  probably  must 
have  lost  all  sense  of  propriety  and  public 
ethics  when  he  names  as  his  poUtical 
campaign  manager  a  man  whom  that 
politician  has  made  the  beneficiary  of 
$1,000  a  month,  plus  expenses,  out  of  the 
tribal  funds  of  an  Indian  nation,  many  of 
whose  families  are  In  relatively  modest 
or  even  in  straitened  circumstances. 

That  has  happened  under  the  great 
Republican  crusade.  It  Involves  a  Cabi- 
net officer  of  the  Ignited  States  Govern- 
ment, and  it  involves  a  seat  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  ray  opinion  this  action 
demands  immediate  repudiation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  Secretary  McKay  has 
named  as  his  campaign  manager  for  the 
Oregon  Republican  primary  election  a 
man  who.  by  appointment  of  Mr.  McKay. 
is  drawing  $1,000  a  month,  plus  expenses, 
out  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  Tribe.  In  southeastern  Oregon. 

The  Federal  res|)onsibility  for  the  su- 
pervision of  the  affairs  of  the  Klamath 
Tribe  and  for  its  financial  interests  is.  of 
course,  entrusted  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  President  Eisenhower 
appointed  Secretary  McKay  to  head. 

Now  Mr.  McKay,  with  the  President's 
blessings,  has  been  sent  back  to  Oregon 
to  seek  the  Republican  nomination  for 
one  of  Oregon's  seats  In  the  United  States 
Senate.  And.  as  one  of  his  first  acts  as  a 
political  candidate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  named  as  his  campaign 
manager  a  man  whom  he  had  earlier  ap- 
pointed to  a  $1.000-a-month-and-ex. 
penses  position  of  trust  as  a  management 
specialist  for  the  affairs  of  an  Indian 
tribe  whose  interests  rest  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  McKay's  Department. 

Secretary  McKay  last  year  appointed 
three  such  $1.000-a-month  management 
specialists  from  among  his  business 
friends  in  Oregon.  Mr.  President.  One  of 
them  is  Mr.  William  L.  PhllUps.  of  Salem. 
Mr.  Phillips  has  been  Mr,  McKay's  cam- 
paign manager  in  past  elections  in  Ore- 
gon, before  Mr.  McKay,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  made  him  a  management 
specialist  for  the  Klamath  Indians,  at 
$1,000  a  month  and  expenses  out  of  tribal 
funds,  a  position  expected  to  last  for  3 
years.  On  March  13,  the  Associated  Press 
reported  that  Secretary  McKay,  having 
lately  entered  the  race  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  had  again  placed  his 
poUUcal  campaign  In  the  hands  of  Mr. 
wmiam  L.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  as  his  cam- 
paign manager. 


The  Associated  Press  story  was  duly  re- 
ported In  the  Oregon  press.  TtxAt  was 
over  a  week  ago.  Yet  we  have  had  no 
word  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  resigning  the 
$1.000-a-month  plum  which  he  enjoys, 
courtesy  of  Secretary  McKay,  from  the 
funds  of  the  Klamath  Indians.  Tlie 
story  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  PhUUpa 
to  manage  Mr.  McKay's  campalcn  was 
reported  on  Tuesday,  March  13.  In  the 
Salem  Statesman,  published  in  the  SUte 
capital  of  Oregon,  which  also  is  the 
hometown  of  both  Mr.  McKay  and  Mr 
PhUlips. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

IIcKat  Hammb  PtOLLxn  Hbab  or  CAwruam 

Washinctom  — WUlUm  L.  PtallUps.  8r., 
Salem,  will  mmnag*  SecreUu^  of  Interior 
McKay 'fe  campaign  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  the  Unlteil  SUtaa  Senate.  Mc- 
Kay aald  Monday. 

The  Secretary  tald  he  plana  no  active  cam- 
paigning In  Oregon  until  after  bU  realgna- 
tlon  from  the  Cabinet  early  in  May.  The 
primary  la  May  18  He  lald  he  bad  been 
Invited  to  debau  hla  likely  opponent  In  the 
November  elecUon.  Senator  Watnb  Moacs. 
Democrat  of  Oregon,  but  bad  decUned.  He 
aald  be  did  not  think  he  ihould  campaign 
while   remaining  a  Federal   official. 

McKay  told  reporten  he  la  confident  of 
▼tctory  In  the  primary  and  the  general  elec- 
tlona.  He  said  he  may  make  a  trip  to  Oregon 
to  get  hla  campaign  organisation  aet  up. 
probably  before  bla  cjipccted  May  1  resigna- 
tion. 

William  L.  Phinipa.  8r..  waa  campaign 
manager  for  Douglas  McKay's  3  successful 
campaigns  for  governor,  the  first  in  1948 
and  again  when  McKay  waa  reclecUd  In 
1050. 

At  the  time  McKay  and  Phillips  were  com- 
peting automobile  dealers,  but  Phillips  vir- 
tually deserted  hla  business  to  devote  his 
time  In  the  Interests  of  McKay.  At  present, 
txjth  have  retired  from  the  automobile  bual- 
nen.  McKay  having  turned  over  hla  business 
to  his  a  Bons-ln-law,  Lester  Green  and  Wayne 
Hadley.  wbUe  PblUlpa  has  retired  from  active 
business. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  read  this  story,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  Secretary  McKay  really  ex- 
pected his  campaign  to  be  managed 
again  by  the  man  whom  he  had  appomt- 
ed  to  the  $l,000-a-month  sinecure.  I 
wondered  for  Just  a  moment  whether 
possibly  there  might  be  more  than  one 
William  PhUUps.  However.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  Is  no  doubt  that  he  Is  In- 
deed the  same  William  L.  Phillips.  8r. 
An  article  by  Mr.  Wallace  Turner,  pub- 
lished in  the  Portland  Oregonlan  of 
Monday.  February  14.  1956.  reports  the 
appointment  as  a  "management  special- 
ist" for  the  Klamath  ReservaUon  of  the 
Mr.  W.  L.  Phillips  who  had  been  Mr. 
McKays  campaign  manager.  And  the 
Statesman  article,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  explains  that  It  Is  the 
same  Mr.  Phillips  who  is.  now  once  again. 
Mr.  McKay's  campaign  manager— while 
also  managing,  under  another  appoint- 
ment by  Secretary  McKay,  plans  for  the 
liquldaUoQ  of  the  Klamath  Reservation. 
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Of  course.  Mr.  President,  even  if  Mr. 
Phillips  had  resigned,  the  situation 
would  be  Indefensible.  It  would  display 
In  the  crudest  way  that,  far  from  seek- 
ing the  best  qualified  specialists  in  the 
management  of  Indian  properties  which 
$1,000  a  month  might  get,  Secretary  Mc- 
Kay had  put  on  the  pajrroU  at  this  very 
large  sum.  from  Indian  tribal  funds  en- 
trusted to  his  Department,  an  old  po- 
litical crony  and  functionary  of  his,  be- 
tween political  campaigns.  That  would 
be  bad  enough.  Mr.  President,  had  Mr. 
Phillips  resigned  from  this  well-paid  po- 
sition to  which  Secretary  McKay  ap- 
pointed him.  before  again  leading  Mr. 
McKay's  political  campaign.  But  I  re- 
peat that  we  have  had  no  such  word. 
Mr.  Phillips  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Klamath  Indians,  at  Sec- 
retary McKay's  appointment,  only  be- 
tween Mr.  McKay's  political  compaigns. 
As  of  today,  it  seems  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Kay sees  nothing  wrong  with  having  Mr. 
Phillips  go  right  on  receiving  his  $1,000 
a  month  and  expenses  from  the  Klamath 
Indians,  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  while  he  manages  Candidate 
McKay's  campaign  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  United  States 
Senator. 

I  digress  to  say  that  shortly  before 
coming  to  the  Senate  Chamber  today.  I 
a.sked  the  staff  of  the  Senp.te  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  check 
for  me.  to  determine  who  were  the  so- 
called  management  specialists  for  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe.  The  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  reported  bacic  to  me.  after 
checking  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
that  Mr.  Phillips  was  still  at  that  time 
a  so-called  management  specialist  for 
the  Klamath  Indian  Nation. 

WHT  SHOnUI  INDIAN  fDNDS  8UBSIDIZX 

KKPOBLICAN    POUTICSr  , 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  none  of  my  business 
whom  Mr.  McKay  chooses  to  manage  his 
campaign  against  the  other  Republican 
candidates  for  the  Senate  In  Oregon's 
Republican  primary  this  spring.  But.  as 
a  Senator  from  Oregon  who  represents 
the  Klamath  tribes,  along  with  the 
other  men  and  women  of  my  State,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
flagrant  impropriety  of  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  mixing  the 
funds  of  the  Bllamath  Indians,  entrusted 
to  his  Department,  with  Oregon  Repub- 
lican politics. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President;  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Am  I  not  correct 
In  saying  that  the  Tribal  Council  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe  selected  this  man, 
hired  him.  and  set  his  salary,  rather  than 
that  he  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
McKay? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Secretary  McKay 
made  these  three  appointments.  The 
appointees  were  selected  by  Secretary 
McKay. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Does  not  the  Tribal 
Council  pass  on  the  appointments  and 


salaries,  and  decide  as  to  wKb  shall  be 
hired?    

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  decision  Is 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  makes  these 
appointments. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  respectfully  differ 
with  the  able  Senator.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  Tribal  Coimcil  decides  who  shall  be 
hired,  and  passes  upon  his  salary.  Ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  merely  formal.  I  asstmie  we  cannot 
decide  that  question  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  do  respectfully  differ 
with  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  quite  glad 
to  have  the  contribution  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin;  but  I 
am  saying  to  him,  as  one  of  the  Senators 
from  Oregon,  that  the  appointments  of 
the  so-called  management  specialists 
for  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe,  at  the 
salary  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  are 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  regards  it  as  somewhat  Ciu-i- 
ous  that  the  Klamath  Indians  should 
select,  as  one  of  the  so-called  manage- 
ment specialists,  a  former  campaign 
manager  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Would  not  the  Senator  regard 
that  as  a  strange  appointment  to  the 
office  of  management  specialist  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  assets  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  Nation? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  the  point  that  the  appointment 
was  not  initiated  by  Secretary  McKay. 
It  was  initiated  by  the  Tribal  Council. 
They  had  a  periect  right  to  select  whom- 
ever they  wanted ;  and  certainly  there  is 
nothing  improper  or  immoral  in  their 
selection  of  a  man  who  is  a  friend  of 
Secretary  McKay. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Again  I  say  that 
-these  management  specialists  are  se- 
'  lected  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  are  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay is  Secretary.  On  the  latter  point 
I  am  sure  we  agree.  The  other  point  is 
in  dispute  between  us.  I  simply  say  that 
these  management  specialists  are  se- 
lected by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, of  which  Mr.  McKay  is  Secretary. 
At  a  later  time,  we  can  easily  resolve 
the  difference  between  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  exploitation  of  the 
Indian  wards  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, for  the  political  purposes  of  Doug- 
las McKay,  is  so  outrageous  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  in  public 
life  today  would  so  lack  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  public  ethics  as  to  act  in  the 
way  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  act- 
ing in  this  Instance.  It  was  bad  enough 
when  Mr.  McKay  appointed  the  man- 
ager of  his  former  campaigns  for  the 
governorship  of  Oregon,  a  man  without 
any  experience  in  the  Indian  problems 
concerned,  to  one  of  the  $1.000-a-month 
Jobs  he  had  created  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Klamath  Tribe.  It  is  many 'times 
worse  to  find  Mr.  Phillips  once  again 
serving  as  Candidate  McKay's  political 
manager,  while  still  benefiting,  through 
the  kindness  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
McKay,  from  this  largess  ol  Indian 
tribal  funda. 


Mr.  Phillips'  entree  into  the  fimds  of 
the  Klamath  tribe  was  made  possible 
through  Mr.  McKay's  administration  of 
Public  Law  587  of  the  83d  Congress — 
backed  by  the  Republican  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  this  Ore- 
gon district — ^which  provides  for  liquida- 
tion of  the  tribal  assets.  Under  this  law. 
Secretary  McKay  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  team  of  so-called  management 
specialists  to  supervise  the  appraisal  of 
tribal  property  and  to  formulate  a  pro- 
gram for  distribution  of  the  assets  to 
members  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  McKay  ap- 
proved the  contract  by  which  the  three 
men  were  to  receive  $1,000  a  m(mth  and 
expenses  during  the  3  years  of  liquida- 
tion procedure. 

The  three-man  team  of  specialists  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  McKay  was  composed  of 
his  former  campaign  manager,  Mr. 
Phillips;  a  treasurer  of  a  Republican 
county  organization;  and  a  real-estate 
oi>erator.  This  year,  these  management 
specialists  will  have  at  their  disposal  a 
budget  of  $123,500.  from  which  they  may 
draw  their  expenses  and  salaries  without 
the  necessity  of  accoimting  to  the  tribal 
general  council. 

To  his  credit,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips— an  automobile  dealer  for  33  years — 
did  not  pretend  at  the  time  of  his  selec- 
tion as  a  management  specialist  that 
he  had  any  special  qualifications  for  this 
appointment.  He  did  not  lay  claim,  be- 
fore the  representatives  of  the  Indian 
tribal  coimcll,  to  any  particular  experi- 
eace  with  Indian  property,  or  with  timber 
management,  or  with  livestock,  or  with 
the  development  and  management  of 
other  natural  resources  such  as  those  on 
the  Klamath  Reservation.  He  frankly 
stated:  "I  don't  qualify  as  a  specialist, 
but  the  specialists  can  be  had."  That  is 
presumably  what  the  rest  of  that  $123,500 
budget  is  for,  after  Secretary  McKay's 
nonspeciaUst  specialists  have  drawn 
their  $1,000  a  month  and  expenses. 

But  I  should  have  thought,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  were  entitled  to  the  simple 
proprieties  of  public  affairs — that,  having 
made  him  a  $1.000-a-month  specialist  in 
the  management  of  Indian  resoiures. 
Secretary  McKay  would  let  Mr.  Phillips 
devote  himself  to  that  Important  task  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  Instead,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay has  called  the  Klamath  Indians' 
management  specialist  back  into  service 
as  the  manager  of  Mr.  McKay's  political 
ambitions. 

INDIAN  TBIBES  MERrr  KEAI.  SPBCIALI8T8,  MOT 
POLITICAL   SPECIALISTS 

This  amazing  episode  apparently 
means  that  Mr.  Phillips,  as  Mr.  McKay's 
campaign  manager,  will  be  carried  on  the 
payroll  of  the  IQamath  Indian  tribe's 
funds — entrusted  to  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior McKay — at  $1,000  a  month  plus 
expenses.  Evidently  the  duties  of  a  so- 
called  management  specialist  are  so  triv- 
ial that  they  permit  management  of  a 
Republican  senatorial  campaign,  while  of 
course  still  being  handsomely  reimbursed 
from  Indian  funds  in  the  custody  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  happens 
also  to  be  the  candidate  for  the  senatorial 
nomination. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  campaign  manager  for 
Mr.   McKay    before   Secretary   McKay 
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wished  him  onto  the  Klamath  Indian 
tribe.  He  le  campaign  manager  once 
again,  and  he  la  now  a  managemait  spe- 
cialist at  the  expoase  of  Indian  funds. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Phillips  will  eren  be 
able  to  perform  a  little  precinct  work  on 
the  Klamath  ReeenraUon — of  course,  at 
$1,000  a  month  aixi  expenses. 

But.  of  course.  Mr.  President,  from 
Secretary  McKay's  whole  approach  to 
Uie  handling  of  public  assets — ^whether 
they  be  timber,  or  oil  leases  on  wildlife 
refuges,  or  irreplaceable  dam  sites — we 
should  probably  not  be  too  surprised  by 
his  attitude  toward  the  management  of 
the  assets  of  the  Klamath  Indian  people. 
The  manner  in  which  this  espisode  has 
been  handled  merely  serves  to  indicate 
that  Secretary  McKay  has  been  willing 
to  use  a  position,  ostensibly  dedicated  to 
the  welfare  of  Indian  people,  many  of 
whom  live  in  very  modest  circumstances, 
to  create  a  niche  for  political  time-serv- 
ers who,  when  the  occasion  arises,  round 
up  votes  for  McKay,  the  political  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask 
what  President  Eisenhower,  who  injected 
his  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  last- 
minute  Mitry  into  the  senatorial  cam- 
paign of  the  State  of  Oregon,  is  going  to 
do  about  his  Secretary's  unbliLshing  mix- 
ture of  politics  and  Indian  trust  assets. 
I  do  ask  today  what  President  Eisen- 
hower is  going  to  do  about  it.  But  I  also 
propose  that  the  appropriate  body  of  the 
Senate  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Just  so  that  the 
record  is  clear,  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I 
think  he  is  making  a  completely  unwar- 
ranted attack  upon  the  very  able  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  McKay.  Mr. 
McKay  has  rendered  outstanding  service 
as  Secretary.  I  am  sure  there  is  noth- 
ing that  can  reasonably  be  criticized 
about  his  administration.  President 
Eisenhower's  selection  of  him  was  one 
of  the  best  appointments  he  has  made. 

I  do  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Is  making  an  unwarranted  attack  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  and  I  think 
the  Senator  is  mistaken  about  the  facts 
of  the  matter,  when  he  says  Mr.  McKay 
selected  Mr.  Phillips.  Actually,  the 
Tribal  Council  selected  Mr.  Phillips.  The 
council  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  it.  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  cannot  blame 
Secretary  McKay  for  what  the  Indian 
Tribal  Council  did.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but  I  do  think 
he  Is  being  extremely  unfair  in  his 
criticism. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Does  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  regard  it  as 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety  that  a 
man  who  ts  drawing  $1,000  a  month, 
plus  expenses,  from  Indian  tribal  fxmds. 
which  are  under  the  administration  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  should 
simultaneously  be  named  manager  of  a 
poUtleal  campaign  for  public  office  Into 
whlcli  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  en- 
tertnc  aa  a  eandldate? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    As  long  as  the  Trl- 

3fba]  OoaneU  selected  this  man  and  has 

set  him  salary,  there  is  nothteg  wrong 

with  his  working  in  a  campaign.    I  am 


sure  the  able  Senator  had  a  campaign 
manager  who  was  drawing  funds  from 
other  sources.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator's campaign  manager  was  not  solely 
on  the  Senator's  payroll    Am  I  right? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  My  campaign 
manager  was  very  poorly  paid  by  me.  and 
it  Is  my  impression  that  he  was  solely  on 
my  payroll.  However.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  was  not  on  the  payroll  of 
any  tribal  council  and  drawing  funds 
from  an  Indian  tribe. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  He  was  on  some- 
one else's  payroll,  though,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  was.  To  my  knowledge  he  was 
only  on  our  payroll,  which  was  a  very 
modest  payroll. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  received  campaign 
contributions  from  a  number  of  sources. 
In  fact,  I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day, 
I  believe,  that  he  received  a  sizable  con- 
tribution from  labor  organizations. 
Therefore  the  Senator's  campaign  was 
not  financed  solely  by  himself.  It  Is 
common  practice  to  have  a  campaign 
manager  who  is  drawing  funds  from  pri- 
vate employers,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
those  employers  happen  to  be  a  tribal 
coimcU  does  not  make  that  fact  anything 
improper.  I  do  think,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Senator,  that  he  is  making 
a  completely  unfair  and  unwarranted 
attack  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  great  desire  to  shift  the  scen- 
ery from  what  Secretary  McKay  has  done 
to  my  political  campaign.  I  will  say  that 
my  campaign  for  the  Senate  was  far  less 
lavishly  financed  than  was  that  of  my 
opponent.  The  Senator,  if  he  wishes  to 
do  so.  may  consult  the  record  of  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  also  the 
records  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  files  of  the  various  newspapers. 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  Senator  for  the  way  he  conducted 
his  campaign  for  the  Senate.  I  know 
that  a  campaign  can  only  be  conducted 
with  outside  help.  I  was  merely  point- 
ing out  that  the  Senator's  campaign  and 
my  campaign  and  the  campaign  of  every 
other  Senator  are  run  by  men  who  nor- 
mally have  other  jobs. 

All  campaigns  are  financed  with  out- 
side funds.  I  was  not  criticizing  the 
Senator  for  receiving  funds  from  the 
outside.  A  campaign  could  not  be  run 
without  such  funds. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  will  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  my 
campaign  was  not  financed  by  any  In- 
dian tribal  funds.  I  will  say  that  to  him 
categorically.  If  I  were  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  it  would  be  far  more  im- 
proper if  the  campaign  were  financed 
with  Indian  tribal  funds.  So  far  as  my 
campaign  is  concerned,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  discuss  it  now  and  to  bring  all 
the  facts  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  contri- 
butions I  received,  and  with  respect  to 
the  contributions  received  by  my  oppo- 
nent. However,  I  still  do  not  understand 
what  that  has  to  do  with  the  action  of 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  appcrintlng 
as  his  campaign  manager  a  man  who  is 


the  ben^klary  to  the  extent  of  $1,000  a 
month,  plus  expenses,  from  the  tribal 
fuxxls  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Nation  in 
southeastern  Oregon. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  PreakMnt.  wlB 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Does  the  dlstln* 
guished  Senator  from  Oregon  know  that 
Mr.  PhiUlps  has  resigned  that  position? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  When  did  he  re- 
sign? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.    He  has  resigned. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    When? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Within  the  past 
few  days. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  was  not  on  the 
floor  when  I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that 
because  I  wanted  to  be  as  fair  as  might 
be  possible.  I  asked  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  check  for  me  as  to  who  the  manage- 
ment specialists  of  the  Klamath  Indian 
Nation  were  at  the  moment.  The  staff 
checked  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  informed  me  that  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  still  numbered  among  those 
specialists. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  know  that  Mr.  Phillips 
communicated  with  Secretary  McKay 
and  that  they  have  not  yet  definitely 
and  formally  esUbllshed  the  alleged  re- 
lationship? Does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator know  that  Mr.  Phillips  called  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  offered 
to  resign,  or  was  resigning?  Did  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  check 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
McKay,  to  determine  what  the  true  facts 
were? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator's  questions  one  at  a  time. 

The  distinguished  Senator  frcm  Kan- 
sas asked  me  if  I  knew  that  Mr.  Phillips 
had  not  definitely  entered  into  the  rela- 
tionship as  campaign  manager  for  Mr. 
McKay.  There  is  an  Associated  Presa 
dispatch  which  states  that  Mr.  William 
H.  Phillips  will  manage  Mr.  McKay's 
campaign  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  states  that  Mr.  McKay  said  that  on 
Monday.  That  is  a  story  of  about  1  week 
ago.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  that 
Associated  Press  story  is  inaccurate? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  That  Associated 
Press  story  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
actual  fact,  namely,  that  no  firm  rela- 
tionship as  campaign  manager  has  been 
established  to  date. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  story  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
in  Oregon.  In  fact,  so  fu-  as  I  know.  In 
all  of  them,  on  March  13.  If  the  story 
was  inaccurate,  why  did  not  the  Secre- 
tary correct  it' 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  It  is  a  perfectly 
logical  assumpUon  that  Mr.  Phillips  will 
probably  be  the  campaign  manager,  be- 
cause he  managed  the  Secretary's  cam- 
paign when  he  was  running  for  the  gov- 
ernorship; but  it  was  a  rather  prema- 
ture assumption  that  the  relationship 
had  been  established. 

I  merely  point  out  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator had  caUed  the  Secretary's  office  he 
imibably  woul ',  have  ascertained  that 
Mr.  PhllUpe  had  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion several  days  ago. 
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Mr.  NEUBERGER.  When  I  read  an 
Associated  Press  story  from  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  it  is  dated  March  13,  and  appears 
in  leading  newspapers  in  my  State  and 
throughout  the  Nation  on  March  13,  and 
8  dajrs  later  no  correction  or  public 
change  in  the  story  has  been  made  by 
individuals  quoted  therein.  I  assume  the 
story  to  be  correct.  If  we  could  not  make 
such  an  assumption  we  would  Indeed 
be  without  accurate  Information. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  that  had  in- 
quiry been  made  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  have 
learned  what  the  true  facts  were. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  assuming  that  a  press  re- 
port is  absolutely  accurate.  It  was  a 
perfectly  proper  surmise  on  the  part  of 
the  press,  but  I  do  know  from  the  in- 
formation I  have  that  Mr.  Phillips  has 
resigned,  and  that  the  Secretary  and 
Mr.  Phillips  up  to  this  moment,  imless 
it  has  occurred  within  several  hours, 
have  not  reached  a  definite  decision  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  wish  to  be 
absolutely  fair.  I  thought  the  record 
should  be  correct  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Again  I  say  that 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Comihittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  checked  for 
me.  just  before  I  came  to  the  floor,  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  they 
were  told  by  one  of  the  high  officials  at 
that  Bureau  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  still  one 
of  the  management  specialists.  So  that 
if  he  has  indeed  resigned,  the  news  evi- 
dently has  not  reached  the  agency  which 
is  in  charge  of  administering  the 
Klamath  Indian  funds.  So  it  is  prob- 
ably in  some  echelon  which  does  not 
reach  the  administration  of  the  funds. 
If  the  statement  in  the  Associated  Press 
story  that  Mr.  Phillips  had  l>een  ap- 
pointed to  managre  Mr.  McKay's  cam- 
paign for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Senate  was  Incorrect,  it  should  have 
been  corrected  within  the  8  days  since 
the  statement  was  published. 

The  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
challenged  my  statement  that  Secretary 
McKay  appointed  these  management 
specialists.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  said  I  thought  the 
tribal  council,  in  effect,  passes  on  the 
appointment. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  did  not  have  a 
copy  of  Public  Law  587  when  I  came  to 
the  floor  this  morning,  but  I  am  now  in- 
formed that  Public  Law  587.  of  the  83d 
Congress,  provides  that  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  select,  retain, 
or  contract  with  management  specialists. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  ]rleld? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER    Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  as  certain 
about  this  as  I  can  be,  that  the  Tribal 
Council  initiates  the  appointments.  The 
Secretary  may  have  the  ultimate  sign- 
ing of  the  papers.  But  will  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  Tribal  Council 
did  select  the  man? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  *%  will  not  agree, 
because,  to  begin  with.  I  know  that  Mr. 
McKay  made  these  appointments,  and 
Public  Law  M7  provides  that  the  Secra- 


tary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  select, 
to  retain,  or  to  contract  with  these  men. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  like  to  sit 
down  with  the  Senator  in  the  very  near 
future  and  see  if  we  cannot  agree  on 
exactly  how  these  men  are  selected,  and 
then  correct  the  record  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  shall  be  quite 
happy  to  correct  the  record  if  it  needs 
correcting.  If  I  am  wrong,  it  will  be 
corrected.  But,  again,  I  say  these  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

I  shall  continue,  if  I  may,  wiUi  the 
remainder  of  my  remarks. 

The  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  con- 
tains one  of  the  finest  stands  of  timber 
in  the  West,  estimated  at  $80  million  in 
value.  The  assets  of  the  Klamath  Tribe 
which  are  to  be  liquidated  also  include 
fine  farmlands  and  other  valuable  prop- 
erty. Under  present  plans,  these  Indian 
reservation  assets  are  to  be  put  on  the 
auction  block  under  a  program  to  be 
developed  by  Mr.  McKay's  trio  of  man- 
agement specialists.  As  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  ©"Mahoney],  to 
schedule  a  committee  investigation  Into 
the  steps  which  these  so-called  manage- 
ment specialists  have  taken  toward  de- 
veloping a  plan  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  Indians  whose  property  is  at  stake. 
I  think  the  subcommittee  should  find  out 
just  what  Mr.  McKay's  specialists  on 
Oregon  GOP  politics  are  doing  to  earn 
their  $1,000  a  month  and  expenses  from 
the  Klamath  people,  who  find  their  eco- 
nomic fate  in  the  hands  of  Candidate 
Douglas  McKay. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  repeat 
a  relatively  small  portion  of  my  earlier 
remarks  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  who  brought  to  the 
floor  the  information,  as  he  stated,  that 
Mr.  Phillips  has  resigned.  In  the  early 
part  of  my  remarks  I  had  this  to  say, 
and  I  am  going  to  repeat  it: 

Of  coiirse,  Mr.  President,  even  if  Bfr. 
PtalUlps  bad  resigned,  the  situation  would 
be  indefensible.  It  would  display  in  the 
crudest  way  that,  far  from  seeking  the  best 
qualified  specialist  in  the  management  of 
Indian  properties  which  $1,000  a  month 
might  get.  Secretary  McKay  had  put  on  the 
payroll  at  this  very  large  sum,  from  Indian 
tribal  funds  entrusted  to  his  Department, 
an  old  political  crony  and  functionary  of 
his.  between  political  campaigns.  That 
would  be  bad  enough.  Mr.  President,  had 
Mr.  Phillip*  resigned  from  this  weU  paid  po- 
sition to  which  Secretary  McKay  appointed 
him,  before  again  leading  Mr.  McKay's  po- 
litical campaign. 

I  said  that  earlier,  before  the  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas  reached  the 
floor.  But  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  if  Mr.  Phillips  is  quali- 
fied to  help  liquidate  the  assets  of  the  In- 
dian people — and  I  hope  he  is  qualified, 
because  Mr.  McKay  selected  him  for  his 
very  lucrative  position,  and  his  salary 
comes  out  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the  In- 
dians, many  of  whcmi  are  in  very  modest, 
straitened  circumstances — ^why  is  Mr. 
McKay  taking  him  off  the  Job.  as  the 
Senator  says  he  Is,  to  manage  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay's political  campaign?  If  the  In- 
dian problems  and  reaouroes  are  im- 
portant enough,  and  if  Mr.  PhilUps  to 


sufficiently  qualified  to  manage  the  In- 
dian resources,  why  is  he  not  left  in  that 
position? 

BCr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Surely. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  is  aware 
that  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  very  reputable  busi- 
nessman in  Salem.  Greg. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Indeed,  he  is;  he 
is  a  very  reputable  man. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  mean  that  Bfr.  Phillips  is  a 
poor  businessman  and  therefore  is  in- 
capable of  discharging  his  responsibihties 
In  the  capacity  in  which  it  was  intended 
he  should  discharge  them? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  never  said 
that.  Indeed,  if  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas had  been  here  a  little  earlier,  he 
would  have  heard  me  say  this: 

To  his  cr«dit,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Phillips, 
an  automobUe  dealer  for  33  years,  did  not 
pretend  at  the  time  of  his  selection  as  a 
management  specialist  that  he  had  any  spe- 
cial qualifications  for  this  appointment.  He 
did  not  lay  claim,  before  the  representatives 
of  the  Indian  tribal  council,  to  any  particular 
experence  with  Indian  property,  or  with  tim- 
ber management,  or  with  livestock,  or  with 
the  development  and  management  of  other 
natural  resources  such  as  those  on  the 
Klamath  Qeservation.  He  frankly  stated: 
"I  don't  qualify  as  a  specialist,  but  the  spe- 
cialists can  be  had." 

I  regard  Mr.  Phillips  as  a  reputable 
man;  but  I  believe  the  Indian  tribal  as- 
sets and  the  management  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  Indian  tribe  should 
not  be  mixed  with  a  partisan  political 
campaign.  I  believe  that  wholeheart- 
edly. I  would  say  that  regardless  of 
whether  a  Democratic  campaign  or  a 
Republican  campaign  was  concerned. 
The  Indian  affairs  should  be  kept  apart 
from  partisan  politics  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  indulge  me  by  further  yield- 
ing? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Surely. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  offer  the  sugges- 
tion that  probably  Mr.  Phillips,  at  the 
time  he  took  the  position,  did  not  know 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
thinking  alx)ut  getting  into  the  campaign 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  Is  it  not 
perfectly  logical  to  assume  that  good 
businessmen,  who  have  been  friends 
for  years,  as  these  two  have  been,  and 
since  Mr.  Phillips  managed  the  campaign 
of  Mr.  McKay  when  he  was  running  for 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Oregon, 
should  have  mutual  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  each  other?  Surely  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  does  not  think  that  in 
the  short  space  of  a  few  days  something 
heinous.  Irregular,  or  improper  has  taken 
place.  I  am  certain  the  Senator  does  not 
consider  what  has  happened  in  that 
light.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  when  men 
enter  public  life  or  go  into  a  campaign, 
that  they  should  seek  their  friends  who 
can  best  be  of  aid  and  assistance  to  them ; 
friends  in  whom  they  have  confidence. 
I  am  certain  Mr.  Phillips  occupied  that 
relationship  with  the  former  Governor  of 
the  Great  State  of  Oregon,  who  iB  at 
present  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Certainly  the  Senator  does  not  credit 
or  Impute  any  ulterior  motives  to  Mr. 
FhilUpa  by  reason  of  the  resignation  of 
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immtm:  do—  he? 
ICr.  MKOBKROKR.     Mb.     I 

o  the  Senator  from  Kanraw  that  the 
rhole  matter  of  tribal  asaets  has  been 
nlzed  with  partisan  politics.  Avaln.  I 
lay  that  Mr.  If  cKay  Is  stUl  the  Secretary 
}f  the  Interior.  He  holds  oz\e  of  the  most 
mportant  positions  In  the  President's 
Cabinet.  He  Is  the  custodian  of  the  yast 
latural  resources  at  the  United  States, 
knd  of  the  welfare  of  such  persons  as 
;he  Indians,  who  are  wards  of  the  Na- 
:ion,  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  knows. 
>ecause  there  are  some  Indian  tribes  in 
lis  rreat  State. 

If  this  individual  was  so  well  quail- 
led  to  be  the  manager  of  Indian  assets. 
IS  evidently  his  appointment  implies, 
hen  It  should  not  have  been  taken  so 
ightly  and  cavalierly  by  the  Secretary  of 
iie  Interior.  Now  that  the  S?cretary  of 
^e  Interior  has  again  become  an  active 
»ndidate  for  political  office.  Mr.  Phil- 
ips has  Immediately  become  his  cam- 
paign manager. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.   NEUBEKGER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Since  the  colloquy  re- 
ates  to  the  Indians,  and  since  South 
Dakota  has  the  3d  or  4th  largest  In- 
lian  population  in  the  United  States. 
;  would   be  derelict  in  my  duty   if  I 
Hd  not  suggest  to  the  Senator   from 
>regon  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
}loux  Indians  of  South  Dakota,  regard- 
ess  of  what  has  happened  elsewhere. 
Douglas  McKay  has  been  the  best  Sec- 
■etary  of  the  Interior  In  the  last  50 
rears  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
vancement and  welfare  of  the  Indians, 
think  I  can  say  that  without  quall- 
Icatlon.     Judging  by  what  has  taken 
)lace  on  the  Sioux  Reservation  in  my 
itate.  the  American  Indian  has  made 
nore  headway  In  the  few  years  while 
>>uglas  McKay  has  been  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  than  he  made  in  the 
( intlre  preceding  20  or  29  years. 

Without  getting  into  the  colloquy 
i  ibout  Mr.  Phillips,  I  desired  to  pay  this 
rlbute  to  a  man  who  had  accomplished 
!o  much  for  the  American  Indians,  so 
:  ar  as  can  be  Judged  by  what  has  hap- 
sned  on  the  Sioux  Indian  Reservation. 
Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  happy  to 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota holds  the  welfare  of  the  Sioux 
fatlon  in  such  high  esteem.  I  am 
])leased  about  that,  because  I  am  as 
I  luch  concerned  about  the  Sioux  Nation 
I  s  I  am  about  the  Klamath  Nation.  It 
I  lay  be  that  the  Sioux  Nation  \s  doing 
letter  than  the  Klamath  Nation,  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
z  ot  an  active  candidate  for  public  office 
li  South  Dakota;  so  In  that  Instance 
South  Dakota  can  consider  Itself  for- 
tunate. Indeed. 

But  we  have  a  situation  in  my  State. 
^  hlch  I  am  happy  does  not  extend  to 
tie  great  States  of  South  Dakota  and 
Ilansas,  In  which  the  welfare  of  the 
13amath  Tribe  and  the  Klamath  In- 
<Jlan  Nation  has  very  pointedly  been 
B  khced  with  partisan  political  conaldera- 
t  ona.  I  recret  that;  and  as  a  Senator 
ffom  Orecon.  I  eertailnly  have  the  duty 
aa  bast  I  can,  witb  mr 


limited  ability,  the  welfare  of  the 
Klamath  Nation. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  Kamath  Tribe 
has  some  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
belonclng  to  any  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
One  of  the  great  stands  of  ponderoea 
timber  In  the  United  States  grows  on 
the  Klamath  Reservation.  It  Is  worth 
at  least  $80  million,  perhaps  much  more 
at  bid  prices.  That  is  an  example  of 
what  is  at  stake  in  the  management 
of  the  Klamath  Reservation.  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  tribal  assets  and 
the  management  of  the  Klamath  re- 
sources have  been  made  the  subject  of 
partisan  politics  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  I  rejoice  that  his  activity  has 
not  been  extended  to  either  South  Da- 
kota or  Kansas;  and  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  hear  the  high  opinion  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  of  the  welfare  of  the  great 
Sioux  Nation. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  yield- 
Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
head  of  the  Klamath  Reservation  is  an 
Indian? 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  Senator. 

Mr.  LANOER.  The  superintendent  of 
the  Klamath  Reservation  Is  a  graduate 
of  either  Yale  or  Harvard,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Oh.  yes.  I  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  reservation;  he  is  an  excellent 
man.  He  is  an  able,  outstanding  person, 
and  is  performing  his  duties  well. 

What  I  am  referring  to.  I  may  say  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  is  not  the  superintendent 
of  the  reservation,  who  is  a  man  of  high 
caliber  and  is  doing  an  excellent  Job,  as 
are  the  three  management  specialists;  I 
am  referring  to  the  way  in  which  politi- 
cal manipulation  has  been  allowed  to 
dominate  the  selecdon  of  the  so-called 
management  specialists,  who  are  quite 
apart  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
reservation. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  happen  to  know  most 
of  the  reservation  superintendents 
througout  the  United  States,  and  I  know 
that  the  man  who  is  superintendent  of 
the  Klamath  Reservation  Is  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  We  are  very  for- 
tunate to  have  so  outstanding  a  superin- 
tendent as  the  superintendent  of  the 
Klamath  Reservation.  Far  from  imply- 
ing any  criticism  of  him.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  speak 
glowingly  and  in  praise  of  his  high  ablUty 
and  sincere  Interest  In  the  Indian  wards 
of  our  Nation  who  live  on  the  Klamath 
Reservation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSEMEN- 
ROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
foUowlng  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  tbe  President  inx>  tempore: 

8. 1371.  An  act  to  authorise  th«  sppoint- 
■aant  in  a  elvUlan  position  In  tXtm  Depart- 
■Mot  Of      Justice  Qt  Brig.  Oea.  Blwla  & 
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tmitad  states  Army,  rstlrad.  aa4 
for  other  purposes; 

8.  1272.  An  act  to  authorlas  the  appoint- 
ment In  a  clTlllan  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment at  Justice  of  llaj.  Oen.  Prank  H. 
Partridge.  United  States  Army,  retired,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  and 

H.  R.  8Sao.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1M9  and  the  Agrlcultxiral  Act 
of  19M  with  respect  to  the  specUl  school 
milk  program,  the  veterans  and  Armed 
Forces  milk  program,  and  the  bruceUosU 
eradication  program. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  22.  1956.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8. 1271.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment In  a  clylllan  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  Brig.  Oen.  Edwin  B. 
Howard,  United  States  Army,  retired,  and 
for  other  purpoeee:  and 

8. 1272.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment In  a  clvUlan  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Prank  H. 
Partridge.  United  SUtes  Army,  retired,  and 
for  other  pxirposes. 


ELECTION  OP  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  <S.  J.  Res.  31) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provid- 
ing for  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tht 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bnui 
In  the  chair).  Without  objection.  It  Is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Kkowlako],  and  myself,  I  propose 
the  following  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment: 

UNANucous-Coitssirr  AoanicBiiT 

Ordered,  That.  effectlTe  on  Tueeday.  March 
27,  1066,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  (8.  J.  Res.  81) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  for  the 
election  of  Preeldent  and  Vice  President,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment  (except  as  herein- 
after specified),  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  ahall  be  limited 
to  I  hoxir.  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader — 

I  call  particular  attention  to  this  part 
of  the  proposed  agreement — 
Provided,  however.  That  on  the  pending 
Daniel  substitute  or  on  a  subeUtute  in- 
tended to  be  propoeed  by  Mr.  i -»»»/»«,  de- 
bate on  each  thereof  shall  be  limited  to  S 
hours:  Provided.  That  if  the  majority  leader 
Is  In  favor  of  any  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  tn  opposition  thereto  ahall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen- 
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ator  design  at  sd  by  him:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  ganaane 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  ot 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  Joint  reeolutlon. 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively, 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders:  PrO' 
Tided,  That  the  eaid  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  paasage  of  the  joint  resolution. 
aUot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  or  Sen- 
ators during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDINa  omCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask 
the  majority  leader  a  question:  Would 
the  proposed  agreement  preclude  the 
offering  of  an  amendment  to  the  substi- 
tute or  the  offering  of  another  substitute, 
to  be  voted  upon  prior  to  Tuesday? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No,  not  un- 
der any  provision  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment. The  proposed  agreement  would 
not  begin  to  run  until  Tuesday  next. 
However,  If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
desires  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  taken 
on  another  substitute,  the  general  prac- 
tice has  been — although  not  because  of 
any  unanlmous-oonaent  agreement — 
that  once  such  an  agreement  is  entered 
Into,  no  yea-and-nay  votes  are  had  be- 
fore the  time  specified  in  the  agreement 
begins  to  run.  As  a  result.  Senators  are 
on  notice,  and  in  the  medntime  are  able 
to  leave  town.  If  necessary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  a  substitute 
could  be  offered  before  the  agreement 
takes  effect,  could  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Tes;  ft 
could  be  offered  this  afternoon,  and 
could  be  voted  upon  this  afternoon.  If 
the  minority  leader  disagrees,  I  am  sure 
he  will  say  so. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  correct  in  regard  to  the 
procedure,  although  I  may  say  that  the 
general  understanding  has  been  that  If 
there  Is  to  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  the 
Senate  will  be  given  notice  thereof. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

B£r.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 
when  the  proposed  agreement  will  take 
effect. 

B£r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  On  Tues- 
day. I  may  state  that  there  will  be 
a  session  on  Friday.  So  if  the  proposed 
agreement  is  entered,  it  will  be  possible 
for  Senators  to  make  their  plans  for 
Friday.  Saturday,  and  the  coming  Mon- 
day. On  Monday,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene as  early  as  Senators  may  desire,  and 
the  session  on  Monday  mill  continue  for 
as  late  as  Senators  may  desire,  so  they 
will  be  able  to  discuss  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  Tlie  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  the  propoeed 
amendment  is  entered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  Senator  from  Norih  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langir],  who  Is  always  cooperative,  and 
also  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Min- 


nesota TMr.  HtnfpRtrrl.  for  permitttnf 
the.agreement  to  be  entered  Into. 

N6w  all  Senatdrs  will  be  on  notice 
that,  insofar  as  t^e  majority  leader  is 
aware,  no  yea-and-nay  votes  will  be 
taken  on  Friday,  or  on  Monday.  Of 
course.  I  cannot  speak  for  all  M  Sena- 
tors, but  I  am  sure  I  express  the  opinion 
of  the  minority  leader  when  I  say  that 
we  shall  do  our  best  to  protect  Senators 
In  that  regard. 

But  beginning  on  Tuesday,  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  will  commence 
to  operate. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  6PARKMAN.  I  understand  that 
the  majority  leader  has  already  an- 
noimced  that  there  will  be  a  session 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes;  we 
plan  to  have  a  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  But  we  do 
not  plan  to  have  3rea-and-nay  votes 
taken  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
method  of  electing  our  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents  has  always  been  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  to  all  of  us.  I  have 
always  believed  in  the  desirability  of 
greater  participation  by  our  people  in 
both  the  nomination  and  the  election  of 
our  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents. 

On  several  occasions  In  the  past  I 
joined  with  other  Senators  in  proposing 
legislation  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  oooperate  with  the  sevo-al 
States  desiring  to  conduct  preferential 
presidential  primaries.  I  have  also 
sponsored  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  nationwide  nominating 
presidential  primaries  to  be  held  simul- 
taneously in  ttie  States,  and  another 
amendment  providing  for  an  election 
when  the  President  dies,  or  Is  unable  to 
serve,  and  more  than  2  years  and  90  days 
of  his  term  remain  to  be  served.  All  of 
these  are  important  matters,  and  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

However,  today  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31.  I  have 
Joined  with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Texsis  [Mr.  Daniel]  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  ICkfaxxveb]  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  last 
Thunday. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  31,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  embodies  both  of 
the  two  major  principles  of  reform  for 
election  of  our  President  advocated  in 
the  last  152  years.  In  other  words.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  31.  as  amended,  will 
send  to  the  States  for  their  ratification 
an  amendment  which,  once  adopted,  will 
leave  to  the  individual  State  tbe  choice 
of  selecting  for  itself  either  one  or  the 
other  of  two  plans  for  election  of  the 
President. 

One  i>lan  Is  the  Daniel-Kef  auver  plan, 
also  referred  to  in  recent  Congresses  as 
the  Lodge-Gossett  proposal.  This  plan 
provides  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  the  peo- 
ple, tbe  office  of  presidential  elector  be- 
ing abolished.  The  electoral  vote  of 
each  State  would  be  retained,  but  would 


be  divided  amcmg  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  in  ratio  to 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the 
Statt.  Thw,  a  presidential  candidate 
who  receives  50  percent  of  a  State's  popu- 
lar vote  would  be  assured  of  at  least  half 
of  the  State's  electoral  vote.  The  total 
electoral  vote  of  each  State  would  be 
figured,  as  at  present,  on  the  bai^  of 
one  vote  for  each  SenatcM:  and  Repre- 
sentative the  State  is  entitled  to  in  Con- 
gress. The  candidate  receiving  ttie 
highest  aggregate  number  of  electoral 
votes  from  all  the  48  States  would  be 
elected  President  or  Vice  President,  as 
the  case  might  be,  provided  the  number 
of  electoral  votes  of  such  candidate  ex- 
ceeded 40  percent  of  the  electoral  vote 
under  the  Joint  resolution  as  reported 
out  by  the  committee  and  50  percent  of 
the  electoral  vote  under  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution. 

Plan  No.  2  is  generally  known  as  the 
district  system  for  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  probably  more  widely  known 
today  as  the  Mimdt-Coudert  plan,  since 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Bdr.  Muitdt]  and  Repre- 
sentative Com>BiT,  <rf  New  York,  have 
Jointly  sponsored  the  plan  in  Congress 
for  a  number  of  years.  Basically.  I  do 
not  favor  this  plan;  and  if  it  were  offered 
Individually,  I  would  oppose  it.  How- 
ever, if ,  as  I  understand,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  pass  the  Joint  resolution  with- 
out it,  then  I  reluctantly  go  along  In  an 
effort  not  to  Impede  such  progress  as 
may  be  achieved  in  our  present  electoral 
process. 

This  plan  retains  the  office  of  elector, 
but  provides  for  popular  election  thereto. 
That  is,  each  State  will  be  entitled  to 
the  same  number  of  presidential  electors 
as  at  the  present  time,  but  such  electors 
will  be  chosen  In  the  same  manner  as 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. This  means,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  In  each  State  1  elector  will  be  elected 
by  popular  vote  from  each  congressional 
district  and  2  electors  will  be  elected  at 
large.  Each  elector  will  have  1  vote  for 
President  and  1  vote  for  Vice  President. 
Under  this  system,  just  as  tmder  plan 
No.  1.  the  electoral  vote  of  a  State  may 
be  divided. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  legislature 
of  each  State,  at  the  time  of  ratification 
of  the  amendment,  will  also  debate  the 
merits  of  the  respective  plans  and  make 
some  recommendations  as  to  which  plan 
it  deems  more  appropriate  in  its  own 
Jurisdiction.  In  some  States,  doubtless, 
the  legislatures  will  submit  to  the  people 
for  their  determination  the  question  of 
which  of  the  two  plans  the  State  should 
apply.  It  might  also  be  expected  that 
the  States  at  the  time  of  ratification 
would  make  a  study  of  the  changes  in 
State  law  that  would  be  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  application  of  the  plan 
chosen. 

Since  a  majority — 40 — of  the  State 
legislatures  meet  in  regular  session  in 
1957,  at  the  latest  by  the  end  of  1958, 
ratification  of  the  amendment  could  be 
perfected  well  in  advance  of  the  1960 
presidential  election. 

Favorable  action  by  the  Senate  on  the 
proposed  amendment  is  certainly  hoped 
for  at  this  time.  A  vote  against  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31  is  nothing  less  than 
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▼ote  to  mreserve  an  electoral  system 
tl  At  Is  so  archaic  that  It  has  become  a 
flstlon.  I  agree  with  Associate  Justice 
Jikckson.  who  said  In  the  Blair  case — 
R%y  V.  Slair  (19S2.  343  U.  a  214.  23^- 
2:  4— In  1952  that  as  an  Institution  the 
electoral  college  has  suffered  atrophy  al- 
most Indistinguishable  from  rigor  mortis. 
He  commented  that  the  demise  of  the 
m  bole  electoral  system  would  not  impress 
h  m  as  a  disaster.  Further  deploring  our 
e:  Listing  system  of  choosing  our  Presl- 
dmts.  he  said: 

At  bwt  It  ta  A  myBtlfrlnc  uul  dlatortlng 
fi  ctor  In  pnaldentAl  electlona  which  may  r«- 
m  AT*  •  pofmlax  defaat  Into  an  •IsctonU  vle- 
ttry.  At  Ita  wont  It  la  open  to  local  cor- 
ruption and  manipulation,  once  ao  flagrant 
m  I  to  threaten  the  atablllty  of  the  country. 

Nothing  seems  more  democratic  than 
V)  have  the  people  choose  their  own 
President  and  Vice  President.  No  one 
cin  doubt  the  merits  of  the  reform  al- 
r  ady  achieved  through  popular  election 
o '  Senators.  In  this  connection  It  will 
b  >  noted  that  reform  in  electing  Sena- 
tors was  achieved  in  the  same  manner 
proposed  here  today,  through  ratiflca- 
i  on  of  the  17th  amendment  by  the  legis- 
li.tures  in  1913.  The  very  legislatures 
«  hlch  possessed  the  power  to  elect  Sena- 
tors thus  voted  in  1913  to  yield  that 
p  }wer  to  the  people,  where  it  rightfully 
b  ilonged.  The  proposal  before  us  today 
12  as  near  as  the  Congress  can  come  to- 
m  ard  effecting  the  popular  will  and  still 
n  aintain  the  identity  of  the  States. 

Today,  in  the  20th  century,  we  look 
u  Km  the  election  of  our  President  and 
Vice  President  as  a  Joint  venture  of  all 
o  the  people  of  all  of  the  States.  It  is 
a  mutual  undertaking  by  the  people  to 
S(  tcure  the  ablest  person  for  each  of  these 
t  iro  high  offices. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Would  it  be  possible, 
uider  either  of  the  alternatives  to  the 
jclnt  resolution,  to  have  a  President 
fiom  one  party  and  a  Vice  President 
fiom  the  opposite  party? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  It  would  be 
p  )S8ible.  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  re- 
note  possibility.  I  raised  the  same  ques- 
ti  }n  with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas 
i:  ir.  Damul]  the  other  day.  and  his  an- 
i\  rer  was  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be 
p>  tssible.  but  very  unlikely. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  the  Senator  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  Include  in  the 
legislation  a  safeguard  against  such  a 
c(  ntingency? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  presume  that  the 
cc  mmlttee  which  reported  Senate  Joint 
Riaolution  31  went  into  that  particular 
p<lnt  very  thoroughly.  I  do  not  know 
w  lether  or  not  members  of  the  commlt- 
te  i  believe  that  such  a  contingency  could 
b€  prevented.  Obvlotisly  they  must  not 
so  believe.  In  view  of  the  answer  which 
the  Junior  Smator  from  Texas  gave  to 
m  t. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  may  have  been  ab- 
se  It  from  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
at  which  that  question  was  discussed. 
However,  I  do  not  think  I  was.  The 
qvesticm  h«d  not  occurred  to  me  until 
X   leard  the  statement  of  the  Senator 


from  Florida.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  resiilt  would  be  very  undesirable. 

Idr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  rose. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  it 
would  be  undesirable. 

It  may  be  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  can  give  us  some  eiUightenment 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  it  is  probable  that  the 
committee  did  not  endeavor  to  meet  that 
point.  It  becomes  particularly  impor- 
tant when  we  come  to  consider  the  alter- 
native, which  was  not  in  the  Joint  reso- 
lution as  reported  by  the  committee,  but 
Is  in  the  substitute  for  the  committee 
resolution  which  it  is  proposed  to  offer. 
If  it  has  not  already  been  offered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  that  the  so- 
called  Daniel  substitute? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  refer  to 
the  so-called  Daniel  substitute,  which  is 
a  combination  of  the  proportional  sys- 
tem and  the  congressional  unit  system, 
and  allows  State  legislatures  the  option 
to  choose  one  or  the  other.  While  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  would  normally  be  cor- 
rect In  stating  that  the  committee  had 
considered  this  question.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  true  with  respect  to  the  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  do  not  know,  of 
course,  what  the  Judiciary  Committee 
actually  considered.  My  information 
came  to  me  only  through  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  It  may  be  that  he  was 
speaking  of  his  substitute. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  A.S  I  have  said.  I  believe 
I  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  full 
committee  when  the  Joint  resolution  was 
before  it  for  discus.sion.  I  cannot  recol- 
lect hearing  that  question  raised. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  certainly  agree  with  him  on  the 
point  he  has  raised.  Let  us  hope  that 
somewhere  during  the  disciisslon  of  these 
reforms,  which  dis<;ussion  will  probably 
continue  through  most  of  next  week,  pro- 
vision may  be  made  which  would,  so  far 
as  possible,  prevent  the  election  of  a 
President  from  one  party  and  a  Vice 
President  from  another. 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Under  the  Senator's 
proposal,  as  I  understand,  the  voters 
would  not  vote  directiy  for  President. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LANOER.  The  people  would  vote 
for  electors,  and  the  electoral  college  and 
conventions  would  be  retained.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  proposal  Is  not  what  the  Sen- 
ator advocates,  a  direct  popular  election 
of  the  Presldoit  of  the  United  States.  In 
that  respect  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Just  what  la  the  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  to  having  people 
vote  directly  for  President  in  the  same 


manner  in  which  they  elect  mayors  and 
Senators  and  governors? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  One  of  the  very 
practical  reasons  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  ever  pass  such  a  proposal  since 
it  would  destroy  the  Identity  of  the 
States.  In  addition  most  of  the  smaller 
States  of  the  Union  very  much  appre- 
ciate a  version  of  the  electoral  college 
system,  because  they  believe,  and  cor- 
rectiy  so,  that  having  some  version  of  the 
electoral  college  they  have  greater  weight 
as  States  with  respect  to  determining  the 
outcome  of  an  election  which  they  would 
not  have  under  a  pc^^ular  voting  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  LANOER.  My  SUte  is  a  very 
small  State.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
620.000.  Recentiy  we  took  a  poll  on  the 
question  of  popular  election  of  President, 
and  that  poll  carried  8  to  1.  Our  State 
is  a  very  small  State. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  there  are  a  great  many  things 
that  are  discussed  generally,  which 
people  favor  to  a  great  extent.  For  many 
years  I  have  sponsored  a  nationwide  pri- 
mary for  the  nomination  of  President 
and  Vice  President.  The  Oallup  poll 
shows  that  the  people  In  the  country  are 
in  favor  of  such  a  proposal  by  3  to  1.  and 
as  much  as  4  to  1,  according  to  the  result 
of  the  last  poll  on  that  question. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  any  proposal  like  that 
out  of  committee,  because  apparently 
some  people  wish  to  preserve  the  control 
they  have  over  the  selection  of  the  man 
who  is  to  nm  as  the  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent on  their  party's  ticket. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  feel  that  if  my  pro- 
posal were  submitted  to  the  people,  it 
would  be  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  smaller 
States  have  any  objection  to  a  direct 
vote.  The  Senate  voted  on  this  subject 
in  1950.  and  one-third  of  the  Senate 
voted  in  favor  of  a  direct  popular  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  have  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  If  we  start 
talking  about  the  purification  of  democ- 
racy—and that  means  letting  the  people 
have  the  greatest  voice  possible  in  the 
selection  of  the  President — then  obvi- 
ously the  particular  proposal  he  advo- 
cates fits  the  description  of  being  im- 
doubtedly  the  most  democratic  of  all 

However,  there  are  some  people  of 
great  ability  who  hold  a  different  opin- 
ion. It  is  because  of  that  that  we  are 
moving  along  the  road  as  best  we  can. 
At  least  the  so-called  Daniel -Kef  auver 
proposal  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  will  remedy  the  very  bad  sltuati<m 
which  we  have  today. 

Mr.  LANOER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  his  able  presenUtion  of  this 
subject  However,  with  reference  to  the 
colloquy  Just  had  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is  not  true  that 
any  amendment   requiring   the   direct 
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election  of  President  and  Vice  President 
by  the  qualified  Sectors  would  of  neoet- 
slty  require  a  complete  submergence  of 
State  control  of  the  election  machinery 
and  procedure  in  the  States. 

For  example,  it  would  require  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  would  have  to  step 
mto  that  field  instead  of  having  differ- 
ent age  qualifications  for  voting,  as  the 
States  now  have,  with  most  of  them  set- 
ting the  age  qualification  at  21  years, 
and  one  State  at  18,  and  I  believe  one 
other  State  has  recently  adopted  the  age 
qualification  of  19  years.  There  are  like- 
wise the  requirements  which  are  now 
so  carefully  retained  in  the  States,  such 
as  the  period  of  residence  required  in 
the  various  States,  and  the  period  of 
residence  required  in  Uie  new  county 
of  residence,  if  there  has  been  a  moving 
from  one  county  to  another  county  in 
the  State. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  de- 
tails of  registration.  Likewise,  there  is 
the  question  of  the  requirements  as  to 
educational  qualifications,  and  what 
those  requirements  are.  Then,  too.  there 
is  the  question  of  absentee  voting. 

All  those  matters  are  Jealously  safe- 
guarded and  retained  in  the  States  at 
the  present  time,  because  situations  in 
the  various  States  differ,  and  the  States 
have  up  to  now  not  only  preferred  but 
have  insisted  upon  retaining  the  han- 
dling of  those  important  details  in  their 
States. 

In  short,  would  It  not  be  necessary. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  general  popular  elec- 
tion by  direct  vote  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  step  Into  one  of  those  dearly  reserved 
and  last  citadels  of  power  reserved  to 
the  States  and  overwhelm  State  con- 
trol of  the  election  machinery  and  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  an- 
swer the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  First.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  brief  statement. 

My  senior  colleague  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. He  proves  the  validity  of  my  first 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
^kota,  when  I  said  that  there  were  able 
Senators  who  took  the  position  that  to 
have  a  direct  popular  election  would, 
as  the  Senator  said,  destroy  the  theory 
of  States  rights  which  some  of  us  feel 
is  a  very  fine  theory  and  principle. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  jield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Apparently  neither 
Senator  from  Florida  has  read  my  sub- 
stitute. It  provides  that  the  people  who 
are  qualified  to  vote  for  governor  in  a 
State — and  the  State  fixes  the  qualifi- 
cations— shall  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  win 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  aware  Of  the  fact 
Just  stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  However,  it  has 
never  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be 
at  all  reasonable  or  that  we  could  hope 
to  have  an  amendment  submitted  in 
this  field  which  would  not  equalize  the 


Toting  power  on  a  population  level  as, 
for  example,  between  our  own  State  of 
norlda  and  the  State  right  across  the 
St.  Biarys  River,  which  has  a  voting  age 
qualification  of  18  years,  whereas  we 
have  a  qualification  of  21  years. 

Further,  looking  at  other  requirements, 
I  have  noted  stKh  great  differences  be- 
tween qtialifications  m  the  various  States 
that  if  the  Nation  should  at  any  time 
decide  to  adopt  the  popular  direct  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President,  it 
would  almost  of  necessity  have  to  take 
the  much  further  reaching  steps  I  have 
described,  and  which  I  realize  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  omitted  from  his  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

It  has  been  my  feeling,  however,  that 
certain  States  which  feel  they  would  be 
discriminated  against  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  voting  and  participation 
in  the  election  would  at  the  very  least, 
in  the  event  a  proposal  were  to  be  voted 
on  by  the  several  States,  insist  that  that 
proposal  should  embrace  what  I  at  least 
do  not  want  to  see  embraced,  and  which 
apparently  the  distmgiiished  Senator 
from  Sotiti  Dakota  does  not  want  to  see 
onbraced.  namely,  the  setting  up  of  uni- 
form qualifications  for  electors,  uniform 
qualifications  for  registration,  uniform 
qualifications  for  residence  in  the  State 
and  for  residence  in  the  separate  coun- 
ties of  the  States,  uniform  regulations 
for  absentee  voting,  and  all  the  other 
things  which  have  so  much  to  do  with 
the  question  of  convenience  in  voting 
and  equal  opportunity  of  the  electors  of 
the  several  States  to  participate  equally 
in  a  nationwide  referendum,  such  as  is 
proposed. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Very  frankly.  I  beUeve 
in  States  rights.  I  beUeve  it  is  up  to  the 
legislature  of  each  State  to  decide  what 
the  qualifications  for  electors  should  be. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  change  that  at 
all.  If  Oeorgia  wishes  to  let  the  people 
vote  at  18  years  of  age — and  I  believe 
Kentucky  recently  adopted  a  similar 
statute,  or  at  least  the  question  was  on 
the  ballot — that  is  a  matter  for  that  State 
to  decide,  as  that  quesion  should  be  de- 
cided by  the  legislature  of  each  State. 
That  is  a  matter  of  States  rights.  That 
is  something  we  should  take  for  granted. 
We  are  doing  it  at  the  present  time  when 
we  let  people  vote  for  electors. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  further  remark.  I  have 
always  known  that  that  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dlstingiiished  Senator,  and 
for  that  I  honor  him.  but  I  think  it  is 
completely  imreasonable  for  any  of  us 
to  R^urnft  that  any  State  which  felt  it- 
self to  be  discriminated  against  would 
approve  such  an  amendment  I  think 
any  coercive  method  of  that  sort  would 
resiilt  very  soon  in  reducing  the  electoral 
requirements  and  voting  procedure  to  a 
common  denominator. 

Mr.  President  I  am  called  to  a  confer- 
ence, t>ut  before  I  leave  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Rorida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHEHS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  sup- 
porting only  the  Daniel  amendment? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  enthusiastic 
only  about  the  Daniel-Kefauver  pro- 
posal. I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
Mundt-Coudert  proposaL  I  have  been 
told,  and  I  presume  it  is  correct  that  at 
one  time  or  another  11  States  in  the 
Union  followed  the  Mundt-Coudert  pro- 
posal, and  it  is  believed  that  we  could 
not  get  three-fourths  of  the  States  to 
ratify  the  proposal.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  particularly  good  one.  and  I  shall  not 
support  it    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that,  because  I  think 
it  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  State 
of  Florida  if  we  had  the  Mundt-Coudert 
amendment  In  1948,  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
vote  was  split  3.9  to  2.7,  giving  a  dif- 
ferential of  1.2  in  the  electoral  vote.  In 
spite  of  that  fact,  the  Republican  vote 
was  rather  strong  in  Florida  in  1948,  and 
carried  Florida  in  1952. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  was  very  strong 
in  1952. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  many  Demo- 
cratic Representatives  and  how  many 
Republican  Representatives  does  Florida 
have? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  have  1  RepubU- 
can  Representative  and  7  Democratic 
Representatives. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  were  able  to  carry 
Florida  in  1952,  the  State  has  only  1  Re- 
publican Representative.  So  that  In  any 
State  like  Florida  where  the  State  legis- 
lature is  controlled  by  the  Democrats 
or  the  Republicans,  there  would  be  a 
denial  of  the  popular  will  if  we  adopt  the 
Mundt-Coudert  amendment 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  does  not  have  to  argue 
with  me  about  the  Mundt-Coudert  pro- 
posal. I  am  not  in  favor  of  it.  If  the 
Daniel-Kefauver  proposal  comes  first, 
I  propose  to  vote  for  it 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Mtmdt-Coudert 
proposal  will  come  first  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Daniel  amendment  I  think  the 
Mundt-Coudert  proposal  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  all  of  us,  no  matter  how  we  may 
feel  about  the  Daniel-Kefauver  proposal. 

The  Senator  said.  I  believe,  that  the 
Daniel  proposal  is  a  step  forward  to- 
ward the  principles  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and  it 
would  not  destroy  the  Federal  system. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  feel  that  the  Dan- 
iel proposal  is  an  improvement  over  the 
system  we  now  have.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  do  not  go 
all  the  way  with  him.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  personally  support  his  position. 
I  honor  him  in  his  position.  It  has  many 
merits,  but  I  am  not  one  who  wants  to 
destroy  identity  of  the  States  and  com- 
pletely nationalize,  so  to  speak,  the  op- 
erations of  the  Government. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
fed  that  electoral  votes  should  be  based 
on  the  number  of  people  voting  in  a 
State  or  upon  the  populatioo  of  the 
State? 
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ICr.  8ICATHER&  I  feel  that  the  dls- 
ti  ibutlon  of  the  electoral  votes  In  each 
8  »te  should  be  based  on  the  number  of 
p  sople  voUns  and  the  manner  In  which 
t  ley  cast  their  votes. 

Mr.  KKNNEDY.  On  the  question  of 
nhether  we  should  give  electoral  votes 
o  1  the  basis  of  population  or  turnout  of 
t  le  vote,  does  the  Senator  believe,  or  is 
t  le  Senator  supporting  the  proposal  of 
t  le  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  that 
under  the  Daniel  amendment  electoral 

V  >tes  are  given  on  the  basis  of  a  State's 
p  >pulatlon? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  believe  the  orig- 
inal Lodge-Gossett  amendment  was  set 
u ;}  so  that  the  electoral  vote  be  divided 

0  1  the  basis  of  how  the  popular  vote  was 
d  vided  in  the  State,  not  only  the  total 
P)pulation.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
&  aryland  if  that  ia  not  correct? 

Mr.  BUTLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
etrrect. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
li  aryland  is  on  the  Judiciary  Commit> 
t  e.  as  is  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
k  )ta.  and  they  are  experts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Under  the  Daniel 
proposal,  the  electoral  votes  are  given 
bised  on  population,  so  that  if  only 
3  people  vote  and  there  is  1  vote  for  1 
c  mdidate  and  2  votes  for  the  other  can- 
ddate 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  that  Is  a  rather 
ttirtured  method  of  reasoning,  because 
ill  every  State,  so  long  as  we  have  the 
e  ectoral  system,  we  will  have  electoral 

V  >teB  based  on  the  number  of  Represent- 
a  ;ive8  and  Senators,  but  the  division  of 
t  le  electoral  vote  is  made  on  the  basis 
0 '  how  the  popular  vote  is  cast  in  the 
e  ection. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  concerned 
ilth  the  48  States  as  units.  The  elec- 
tiral  vote  is  not  based  on  the  turnout 
1]  I  a  State,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  State's 
pjpulation.  What  we  are  doing  in  the 
£anial  amendment  is  breaking  that 
d  >wn.  We  are  no  longer  treating  each 
State  as  a  sovereign  unit  which  decides 
h  9W  its  votes  shall  be  cast.  We  are  na- 
t  onallzing  the  States  in  one  particular, 
b  It  not  going  as  far  as  does  the  Senator 
f  ]  om  North  Dakota  in  another  particular. 

1  regard  it  as  a  step  backward. 

Mr.  SBCATHERS.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  observation.  He.  of  course, 
a  in  have  his  own  opinion  about  it.  Just  as 
C)  in  the  rest  of  us.  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
U  at  the  proposal  which  has  been  offered 
b;  r  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Damikl] 
aid  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
K  KrAXTvn  ]  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
a  step  toward  giving  the  people  a  more 
iiunedlate  voice  in  the  election  of  a 
P-esident  and  Vice  President.  It  is  a 
purification  of  our  democratic  concept, 
ii  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  we  are  not  going 
tc  recognize  a  State  as  a  sovereign  unit, 
tt  en  we  should  go  all  the  way  to  where 
tl:  e  Senator  from  North  Dakota  wants  to 
g( .  If  we  are  going  to  adopt  any  such 
S3)  stems,  we  should  adopt  the  one  which 
tl:e  Senator  from  North  Dakota  advo- 
cates. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Which  ssrstem  does 
tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  sup- 
p(rt? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  support  the  present 
ssrstem.  but  if  I  wanted  to  change  it  I 
would  change  It  in  the  direction  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  this  change  at  all.  we  may 
as  well  go  all  the  way  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Massachiisetts  not  agree  that  If  we 
adopted  the  Daniel-Kefauver  proposal  it 
would  actually  encourage  more  people  in 
States  like  Florida  and  Georgia,  where, 
heretofore,  there  has  not  been  much  of  a 
Republican  Party,  to  strengthen  the  two- 
party  sjrstem? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. I  think  the  reason  for  a  stronger 
two-party  ssrstem 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Will  the  Senator 
simply  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  attempting  to 
answer  it.  I  think  the  reason  for  strong 
Republican  support  in  Florida  is  that 
more  people  are  going  from  the  North  to 
Florida.  After  examining  the  statistics 
for  the  last  70  years,  almost  every  au- 
thority I  have  read  has  decided  that  in 
the  typical  one-party  State  there  will  be 
an  Increase  In  the  vote,  but  no  change 
in  the  percentage  of  votes  as  between 
parties.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  great 
potential  Republican  vote  in  either 
Georgia  or  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No;  but  today  Re- 
publicans, in  large  numbers,  do  not  vote 
because  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  their 
votes  do  not  count.  In  most  instances, 
the  Republican  presidential  candidate 
does  not  even  come  into  the  State,  in  the 
belief  that  the  vote  is  already  locked  up 
and  tied  on  the  other  side.  Most  of  the 
voters  within  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
lieve the  Republicans  cannot  even  have 
a  look-in. 

But  if  the  procedure  were  chan^red.  so 
that  the  electoral  vote  could  be  divided  on 
the  basis  of  the  popiilar  vote.  then,  al- 
though, the  Republicans  might  have  a 
small  vote,  nonetheless,  they  would  be 
encouraged  to  go  to  the  polls,  because 
they  might  pick  up  1  electoral  vote, 
which  would  count  in  the  final  tally,  and 
might  be  the  1  vote  which  would  elect  a 
President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  reason  there  is 
not  a  strong  Republican  Party  in  those 
States  is  not  the  electoral  arrangement: 
it  Is  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
structure,  which  has  caused  the  people 
of  those  States  to  support  the  Democratic 
Party.  Sometimes,  when  the  people 
really  have  wanted  to  support  a  Repub- 
lican candidate,  as  in  1928  and  in  1952. 
they  have,  of  course,  done  so.  But  when 
they  have  done  so,  it  was  not  for  electoral 
reasons:  it  was  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
that  they  did  not  want  to  support  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Again,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Though  we  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  resolution 
before  us.  he  is  extremely  able  in  repre- 
senting the  people  of  his  fine  State  in  this 
body.  My  opinion  is  that  if  the  Daniel- 
Kefauver  proposal  were  adopted,  the 
people  who  are  in  the  minority,  politi- 
cally speaking,  would  be  encouraged  to 
vote.  There  is  not  a  large  minority  vote 
now  in  the  general  election  because  the 


voters  of  the  minority  do  not  think  It  is 
worthwhile  to  go  out  and  vote. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Lodge-Gossett 
proposal  would  make  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  electoral  vote,  and 
would  prevent  the  large  urban  vote  from 
silencing  the  rural  vote  completely.  The 
rural  votes  do  not  count  vhere  there  is 
a  large  metropolitan  city  in  a  State. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  might  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LANGER.  As  I  understand,  at 
present  both  propositions  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislatures  of  the  States. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LANGER.  If  it  were  desired  to  be 
fair,  why  not  submit  to  the  State  legis- 
latures, along  with  the  Mundt  proposal 
and  the  Daniel  proposal,  the  Langer  pro- 
posal also?  The  State  legislatures  then 
could  make  their  decision  from  the  three 
proposals.  I  knov;  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  wishes  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  agree  i(  the 
State  legislatiu-es  were  allowed  to  have  a 
choice  among  proposals  which  also  In- 
cluded the  present  arrangement.  But  I 
think  the  State  legislatures  would  say 
that  Congress  should  make  up  its  mind 
as  to  what  it  thinks  the  States  ought  to 
do  before  submitting  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  States  in  any 
form. 

Mr.  LANGER.  But  if  Congress  Is  to 
submit  2  proposals,  why  not  submit  3? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  hope  the  Mundt-Coudert  pro- 
vision is  stricken  from  the  proposal,  and 
that  only  one  proposal  will  be  submitted 
to  the  State  legislatures.  But  I  should 
have  to  agree  with  the  logic  of  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  said, 
that  if  alternative  plans  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted, there  might  Just  as  well  be  sev- 
eral of  them. 

I  thank  the  Senators  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  discussion.  So  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  con- 
cerned. I  appreciate  his  asking  me  ques- 
tions. I  know  he  has  made  a  very  thor- 
ough study  of  this  particular  problem 
and  has  a  great  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts.  He  feels 
that  if  the  present  system  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  were  abol- 
ished, and  the  proposed  Daniel  amend- 
ment were  substituted,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  would  thereby  somehow 
have  their  allowance  taken  away  from 
them.  I  admire  him  for  his  representa- 
tion in  Congress  of  the  views  of  the 
esteemed  people  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Such  a  change  would,  in  my  opinion, 
have  the  effect  which  the  Senator  has 
stated. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  could  not  be  on 
account  of  the  large  Boston  vote,  could 
it? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  know  what 
could  cause  it;  but  if  it  is  the  large  Bos- 
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ton  vote,  the  Senator  having  received  it 
once,  I  would  expect  him  to  get  It  again. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  is  the  precise 
point  I  made  earlier.  The  voice  of  the 
rural  people  is  completely  drowned  out 
by  the  large  city  vote.  The  rural  vote  is 
not  counted  at  all  and  for  that  reason 
many  rural  voters  stay  at  home. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  want  to 
show  any  preference  toward  either  the 
rural  or  the  city  vote. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  votes  of  the  rural 
population  should  count  for  something. 

The  late  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  written  on  this  subject  and  has  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  we  should  not  have 
such  a  system  as  we  now  have. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
my  friend  mention  President  Wilson.  I 
call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  President  Wilson  recommended, 
time  and  time,  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  by  the  popular  vote  of  the 
I)eople. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  substantiation 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  paragraph  from  page  378 
of  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  the 
nomination  and  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President: 

Thua  to  use  an  example  which  will  not 
offend  anyone  at  the  moment,  we  know  that 
In  1868  Boss  Tweed  manulactured  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  for  the  whole  State  of  New 
York  by  fraud  In  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
gave  Seymour  Instead  of  Grant  the  33  elec- 
toral votes  of  New  York  State.  A  local  fraud 
determined  the  position  of  the  whole  State. 
In  1868  this  fraud  did  not  decide  the  choice 
of  the  President.  In  a  close  election  it  could 
have  done  that. 

I  think  that  emphasizes  the  important 
point  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  that  contri- 
bution to  the  disctission. 

No  stumbling  blocks  should  be  allowed 
to  exist  which  could  thwart  the  will  of 
the  whole  people.  It  is  highly  improper 
that  the  majority  in  ahy  State  should 
seize  the  votes  of  the  minority,  add  them 
to  its  own.  capture  the  entire  vote  of  the 
State,  and  thus  give  itself  an  electoral 
advantage  which  it  has  neither  earned 
nor  deserved.  This  obviously  is  tanta- 
mount to  having  voters  disenfranchised. 
Either  of  the  plans  proposed  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31  would  inhibit  such 
a  transgression  of  the  will  of  so  many 
people  forming  the  minority.  The  term, 
minority,  is  used  here  in  the  sense  that 
the  Republicans  or  Democrats  may  be  a 
minority  in  one  State  but  be  a  majority 
when  it  comes  to  electing  the  President. 

Translating  the  present  outmoded  and 
unfair  system  of  coimting  the  vote  for 
President,  we  see  the  Republican  candi- 
date in  1952  receiving  52  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  in  Pennsylvania  and  thus 
capturing  all  of  the  32  electoral  votes 
of  that  State.  Thus.  2,146.269  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  went  to  the  trouble  of 
registering  and  voting  all  for  naught 
Without  any  effective  proportional 
counting  of  the  vote,  over  2  million  peo- 


ple in  a  single  State  were  denied  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  our  President.  In 
New  York  State,  similarly,  in  1952,  over 
2,687.890  Democratic  votes  were  dis- 
counted. In  the  same  State  in  1948. 
nearly  3  million  votes  for  Tnmum  were 
lost  to  the  Republicans.  Under  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31  and  a  proportional 
method  of  counting  the  electoral  votes 
in  each  State,  no  such  injustice  could  be 
had. 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  pro- 
posal the  Vice  President  will  be  elected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  President. 
This  should  result  in  a  greater  interest 
by  the  people  in  selection  of  our  Vice 
President. 

I  am  for  the  Daniel-Kefauver  plan, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Lodge-Gossett 
proposal,  because: 

First.  It  strengthens  democratic  proc- 
esses: it  makes  the  vote  of  every  person 
count. 

Second.  In  States  which  are  now  one- 
party  States,  it  will  encourage  two 
parties. 

Third.  It  helps  diminish  the  power 
of  crucial  "bloc  votes"  in  certain  States, 
and  raises  the  vote  of  each  person  to  the 
level  of  every  other  person's  vote. 

Our  effort  here  today  represents  the 
unfolding  of  history  to  meet  present- 
day  needs  to  make  our  electoral  system 
more  democratic.  I  feel  that  the  stream- 
lining process  embodied  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  goes  a  long  way  toward 
supplying  those  needs,  and  trust  that  it 
will  be  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  JAPANESE  DIET 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  the  great  honor  to  present 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  Japanese 
Diet,  Mr.  Uyehara.  formerly  Speaker  of 
the  Diet,  and  Mr.  Narahashi.  who  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Diet  [Applause.  Sen- 
ators rising.] 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  In  the  chair).  The  Chair  is  very 
happy  to  welcome  the  distinguished  visi- 
tors to  the  Senate. 


COOPERATION  IN  PREVENTION, 
TREATMENT.  AND  CURE  OP  MEN- 
TAL ILLNESS.  AND  OBSERVANCE 
OF  NATIONAL  MENTAL  HEALTH 
WEEK 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  rise  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  very 
large  group  of  our  citizens  whose  plight 
demands  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion of  every  single  adult  American. 
Specifically,  I  refer  to  America's  10  mil- 
lion mentally  ill  and  their  tragic  plight. 

There  are  presently  750.000  mentally 
ill  in  mental  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  Another  million  or  more  are 
badly  in  need  of  mental  hospital  care, 
but  cannot  get  it  because  of  lack  of 
facilities.  In  addition  there  are  8  mil- 
lion of  our  citizens  suffering  from  men- 
tal disorders  not  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant hospitalization,  but  severe  enotigh 
to  disrupt  their  lives  by  making  them 
ineffective   and   unproductive,   causing 


them  and  their  families  endless  heart- 
ache and  misery. 

The  pUght  of  the  mentally  111  is  tragic, 
not  because  of  the  suffering  they  endure, 
but  because  they  are  compelled  to  en- 
dure their  suffering  needlessly.  There 
is  tragedy  enough  in  being  metally  side, 
but  the  crushing  tragedy  of  these  help- 
less people  is  that  they  are  being  kept 
mentally  sick. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
fact  that  today  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  old  and  young 
alike — who  could  be  Uving  and  enjoying 
the  good  life  which  our  thriving  and 
prospering  Nation  has  created— lan- 
guishing behind  the  walls  of  mental  in- 
stitutions, in  every  State,  condemned  to 
years,  even  lifetimes,  of  hopeless  suffer- 
ing, because  we.  their  neighbors  and 
their  fellow  citizens,  have  not  taken  it^,-"^ 
upon  ourselves  to  provide  them  with  thc^ 
care  and  the  treatment  which  could  lib- 
erate them. 

The  shocking  truth  is  that  out  of  every 
10  mental-hospital  patients,  not  more 
than  2  are  receiving  any  kind  of  psy- 
chiatric treatment  that  even  merits  be- 
ing called  that.  And  of  the  20  percent 
who  are  receiving  psychiatric  treatment 
at  all.  no  more  than  half  are  receiving 
intensive  treatment  of  the  kind  which 
could  increase  immeasurably  their 
chances  for  recovery.  In  other  words, 
at  least  9  out  of  every  10  mental  patients 
are  not  even  being  given  a  fighting 
chance  to  get  better  and  escape  from 
the  endless  nightmare  in  which  they 
live. 

Mental  illness  is  no  longer  the  almost  i 

hopeless  matter  it  was  considered  to  be 
20  or  30  years  ago.  Today,  science  has 
at  its  command  methods  of  treating 
mental  disorders — methods  which  can 
assure  improvement  and  recovery  for  70 
percent  or  more  of  the  patients  entering 
mental  hospitals  each  year.  But  these 
treatment  methods  require  staffs  to  ad- 
minister them.  They  require  equipment 
and  medical  supplies.  They  require 
healthful  and  uncrowded  quarters.  They 
require  considerable  personal  and  indi- 
vidualized attention.  Given  adequate 
treatment  under  these  conditions,  the 
great  majority  of  the  mentally  ill  could 
be  helped  to  recovery,  or  at  least  be  suf- 
ficiently improved  to  permit  their  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital.  That  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  patients  are  being 
denied  these  essentials  which  could  make 
them  better  is  the  great  tragedy  of 
mental  Illness. 

Today,  In  many  mental  hospitals 
throughout  the  country,  there  is  only 
1  doctor  for  every  600  to  700  patients. 
Today.  In  many  mental  hospitals 
throughout  the  country,  less  than  $3  a 
day  per  patient  is  being  spent  to  pro- 
vide him  with  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
medical  treatment.  This  $3  a  day  covers 
not  only  supplies,  but  also  the  salaries  of 
superintendents,  doctors,  nurses,  social 
workers,  psychologists,  and  attendants. 
In  many  mental  hospitals  today,  the 
patients  are  quartered  in  disease-ridden, 
condemned  firetraps,  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  In  most  mental  hospitals 
today  there  is  insufferable  overcrowding, 
with  beds  jammed  together  in  corridors, 
in  storage  rooms,  basements,  and  rooms 
originally     intended     for     recreation. 
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I  >verei<mding    means    far   more    than 

>h78lcal  discomfort.    It  not  only  reduces 

he  chance  for  recovery;  It  aggravates 

\  Lnd  intenaifleB  the  mental  and  physical 

:  tcknws  of  the  patlmt.   In  many  States, 

he  chances  that  a  patient  will  contract 

uberculosls  are  2S  times  greater  when 

le  enters  a  mental  hospital.   Our  mental 

io^[>ltals  have  only  about  56  percent  of 

he  beds  needed  to  give  patients  good 

( are.   Of  the  existing  beds,  almost  72.000 

>f  them  are  medically  unacceptable  in 

(Obsolete    and     deteriorated     buildings. 

Uncording  to  Federal  standards,  there 

8  a  need  for  352,000  additional  beds  to 

"elleve  overcrowding  and  to  replace  med- 

eally  unacceptable  accommodations. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Psy- 

iihiatric    Association,     which     provides 

itates  with  inspection  service  on  request, 

las  found  that  of  the  124  mental  hospi- 

als  which  have  been  inspected,  only  8 

merited  approval,  and  31  merited  condi- 

ional   approval.     The  hospitals  which 

lave  not  been  approved  have  not  reached 

^ven  the  minimum  standards  of  medl- 

I  a1  quality  and  safety. 

Not  only  are  the  manpower  and  f  acill- 
les  Inadequate  to  give  mental  hospital 
Mtlents  adequate  psychiatric  treatment; 
here  are  today  at  least  60.000  patients 
:  emainlng    in    mental    hospitals,    even 
'  hough  they  are  improved  or  sufficiently 
ecovered  to  leave.    One  reason  for  this 
B  that  there  Is  not  enough  hospital  staff 
o  examine  them  and  process  them  for 
discharge.    Another  reason  is  that  f  ami- 
ies  and   communities  will   not  accept 
hese  patients  when  they  are  discharged, 
ind  there  are  no  facilities  in  the  commu- 
nity to  help  them  through  the  rehabilita- 
ion  period. 

And  It  Is  not  only  in  the  mental  hos- 
>itals  that  the  tragedy  of  mental  illness 
s  taking  place.  In  communities  every- 
vhere,  children  are  becoming  criminals, 
amilies  are  being  broken,  and  millions 
>f  lives  are  being  ruined,  simply  because 
here  is  almost  no  place  where  people 
vlth  the  lesser  mental  disorders  can  go 
o  get  help. 

Tes.  there  are  psychiatrists  who  could 

lelp  these  people.    But  altogether,  there 

)  re  only  9.500  of  these  specially  trained 

(  octors.    Over  3,000  of  them  are  concen- 

rated   in  2  States  with   many  States 

taving   fewer  than   25   for   the  entire 

iltate.     And  even  in  the  States  where 

most  of  the  psychiatrists  practice  they 

1  re  unable  to  keep  up  with  half  of  the 

<  emand  which  is  made  on  them  for  their 

1  ervices. 

Yes.  there  are  mental  health  clinics. 
1  lut  clinic  treatment  is  available  to  only 
i  handful  of  people  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. Of  the  1.200  mental  health  clinics 
li  existence  today,  only  about  half  op- 
erate full  time.  The  rest  operate  part 
time;  and  "part  time"  means,  in  many 
cases,  only  3  or  4  hours  a  month. 
I  tirthermore.  of  the  existing  clinics. 
I  lore  than  half  are  located  in  just  a  few 
S  tates.  Many  States  have  only  between 
1  to  10  clinics  for  the  entire  popula- 
t  on.  Wherever  these  clinics  exist— full 
t  me  or  part  time — they  have  long  wait- 
ing lists;  waiting  lists  of  3  months.  0 
n  lonths.  a  year,  or  even  2  years. 

Mental  illness  is  lilce  any  other  illness. 
I  it  is  not  taken  care  of  qtilckly.  It  be- 
omes   worse;    and.   as   a   result,   men. 


women,  and  children  who  might  be 
quickly  relieved  of  their  mental  trouble 
by  prompt  and  adequate  treatment,  are 
forced  to  become  seriously  and  chnmi- 
cally  ill  from  mental  disorders. 

Certainly,  not  all  of  the  picture  Is 
bleak.  The  past  12  months  have  seen 
several  heartening  developments.  For 
one,  the  Introduction  of  drug  therapy 
for  mental  Illness  has  created  a  new 
surge  of  hope.  The  hospitals  have  had 
some  wonderful  results  with  these  drugs. 
Thousands  of  patients  treated  with 
these  drugs  have  improved  considerably, 
and  many  have  recovered  siifBclently  to 
go  home. 

Another  development  of  very  great 
moment  has  k)een  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Mental  lUness 
representing  the  leading  national  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  mental  ill- 
ness and  charged  and  financed  by  Con- 
gress to  undertake  a  3  year  study  of  the 
entire  problem. 

The  past  12  months  have  also  seen 
progress  in  many  States  in  the  creation 
of  new  hospital  faciliUes.  additional 
personnel,  increase  of  the  per  capita 
expenditure  for  care  and  treatment,  and 
the  creation  of  new  clinics  and  guidance 
services. 

These  are  significant  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  but  they  represent  only  a  small 
sortie  against  the  greatest  health  enemy 
this  Nation  has  ever  faced.  If  there  is 
to  be  real  progress  in  the  fight  against 
mental  illness,  tremendously  greater  re- 
sources of  manpower  and  money  will 
have  to  be  thrown  into  the  fight.  In 
order  for  this  to  happen,  the  fl  :cht  against 
mental  illness  must  be  broadened,  and 
millions  of  new  recruits  must  l>e  drawn 
into  a  citizens  army  to  fight  mental  ill- 
ness, as  they  have  been  drawn  into  na- 
tional crusades  to  fight  polio,  cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  other  major  illnesses. 

To  that  end.  it  is  most  important  that 
the  American  people  \x  aroused  as  never 
before  to  the  threat  of  mental  illness, 
and  encouraged  to  organize  in  their 
communities  in  citizens  mental  health 
associations  to  combat  mental  illness  in 
every  way  porsible.  In  addition,  they 
should  be  stimulated  to  contribute 
financially  to  the  work  of  the  National 
Association  for  Mental  Health,  which, 
nationally  and  through  Its  local  and 
State  mental  health  associations,  has 
been  leading  the  fight  against  mental 
illness. 

To  express  the  sense  of  Congress  con- 
cerning this  serious  problem  with  which 
the  Nation  is  confronted,  I  introduce  at 
this  time  a  conourrent  resolution,  and 
request  that  it  be  kept  at  the  desk  for 
5  days,  so  that  other  Senators  may  join 
in  sponsoring  it. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
73)  submitted  by  Mr.  SicATHns  was  re- 
ceived, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathhisI. 
as  follows : 

Whereaa  there  la  presently  ■  great  need  for 
nationwide  action  for  the  prerentlon.  treat- 
ment, and  cure  of  mental  Ulness;  and 

Whereaa  the  National  Anodatton  for  Men- 
tal Health  and  the  State  and  local  mental- 
health  organUatlona  aaaoclated  therewith 
are  working  diligently  In  the  fight  agalnat 
mental  Illness;   and 


Whereaa  th«  mental-health  fond  Is  In  dlr« 
Deed  of  pubUc  support  In  order  to  Improvs 
eondlttona  In  mental  hosplUto.  provide  more 
adaquato  traatoieat  for  the  mentally  and 
cmottonally  111.  carry  on  research  In  the  field 
of  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  cure  of 
mental  lUness,  and  promote  mental-health 
education:  and 

Whereas  It  is  understood  that  week  be- 
glnnteff  AprU  2».  1960.  and  ending  May  6, 
1»6S.  wm  be  otaeerved  as  National  Mental 
Health  Week:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rcaolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  Hotue  of  Kep' 
reaentatives  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
heret>y  requests  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  Join  and  cooperate  In  the  fight  for 
the  prerentlon.  treatment,  and  cure  of  men- 
tal Ulness  and  to  observe  National  Mental 
Health  Week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


SHIPMENT  OF  CRITICAL  MATERIAI^ 
AND  SUPPLIES  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield,  so  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 
The  address  he  is  about  to  make  will  be 
of  such  importance  that  all  Senators 
should  be  on  notice,  so  they  can  be 
present. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  know  that  Sen- 
ators who  are  not  now  in  the  Chamber 
are  busy  elsewhere,  working;  they  are 
not  absent  because  of  a  lack  of  interest 
or  inattention  to  duty.  So  I  dislike  to 
interrupt  them  in  their  present  work. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Nevertheless.  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  quorum 
call  at  this  time,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  return  to  the  Chamber,  inasmuch 
as  I  know  that  the  address  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  about  to  make  will  be 
of  very  great  importance. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  that  I 
agree  completely  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  said.  I  have  read 
the  draft  of  the  address  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President;  I  jrield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Kkn- 
NXDT  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  I  reviewed  the  hearings  being 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Investigations 
Subcommittee  on  the  secret  relaxation  of 
controls  over  strategic  materials  being 
sent  to  the  European  Soviet  bloc.  I 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  some  200 
items  were  removed  or  downgraded  from 
the  International  controls  list  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  there  had  been  decontrol  and  down- 
grading in  such  categories  as — 

First.  Critical  metals,  including  cop- 
per and  aluminum; 
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Second.  Railroad  transportation  equip- 
ment, including  freight  cars,  oil  and  tank 
cars,  diesel  and  steam  locomotives:  and 

Third.  Machine  tools  of  the  latest  type 
essential  for  the  manufacture  of  weapons 
such  as  aircraft,  atomic  reactors,  heavy 
artillery,  tanks,  Jet  engines,  and  guided 
missiles. 

These  items  are  now  permitted  to  be 
sent  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Not  only  do  the 
Communists  receive  the  use  of  such  stra- 
tegic materials,  but,  according  to  experts, 
by  having  many  of  these  manufactured 
commodities,  they  receive  the  advantage 
of  years  of  research,  engineering,  and 
testing  that  have  gone  into  their  develop- 
ment and  efficient  operation. 

One  machine-tool  expert  testified  be-< 
fore  our  committee  that  it  would  have 
been  better  f  o^  the  United  States  to  have 
permitted  the  export  of  shells  and  mis- 
siles to  the  Soviet  Union  since  they 
could  be  used  against  us  only  once, 
whereas  these  tools  and  equipment  can 
produce  weapons  of  war  to  be  used 
against  us  many  times. 

In  December  1954.  in  the  Fifth  An- 
nual Battle  Act  Report.  Mr.  Stassen  ad- 
vised Congress  on  the  results  of  the  re- 
visions of  the  International  and  Battle 
Act  Lists.  He  informed  Congress  at  that 
time: 

Minerals  and  metals  of  ba«lc  Importance  to 
the  Soviet  military  power,  such  as  aluminum, 
copper,  nickel,  molybdenum,  cobalt,  mag- 
nesium, tungsten,  and  titanium  remain  on 
the  embargo  list. 

The  facts  as  developed  before  our 
committee  prove  this  statement  to  be 
quite  inaccurate. 

'  First.  Aluminum  was  removed  from 
the  embargo  as  were  a  number  of  alu- 
minum alloys. 

Second.  Copper  as  a  finished  product 
In  the  form  of  highly  strategic  copper 
Wire  was  removed  from  embargo. 

Third.  Nickel  alloys  up  to  30  percent 
were  removed  from  the  embargo. 

Fourth.  Molybdenum  alloys  up  to  20 
percent  were  removed  from  the  embargo. 

Fifth.  Magnesium  was  removed  from 
the  embargo. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  Stassen  report 
was  false  and  deceptive? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  be  chari- 
table and  say  that  it  was  very  inade- 
quate, and  certainly  misleading  to  me 
as  one  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Since  I  discussed  this  subject  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  further  hearings  held  by  the 
subcommittee  disclosed  that  additional 
strategic  items  have  been  decontrolled 
and  can  now  be  sent  to  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Stassen  advised  Congress  in  the 
Fifth  Battle  Act  Report  regarding  elec- 
trical equipment  as  follows: 

Revised  electric  power  equipment  group  In 
the  embargo  list  Includes  heavy  power  gen- 
erating equipment  which  Is  significant  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  war  potential  but  excludes 
such  Items  as  outboard  motors,  condenser 
tubes  and  smaller  sizes  of  motors,  genera- 
tors and  diesel  engines. 

Let  us  contrast  this  statement  with 
what  has  been  developed  in  testimony 
before  our  committee. 


Electric  generators  up  to  60.000  kilo- 
watts and  turbines  up  to  85.000  brake 
horsepower  can  now  be  shipped  by  ovu: 
allies  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Their  princi- 
pal strategic  uses  are  in  the  manufacture 
of  fissionable  atomic  material. 

Electric  motors  up  to  12.500  brake 
horsepower  can  now  be  shipped  to  the 
Soviet  bloc.  These  motors  are  among 
the  largest  In  the  world  and  can  serve  all 
military  needs.  They  should  not  be 
compared  to  outboard  motors,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Diesel  engines  up  to  1,500  brake  horse- 
power and  rotary  speeds  up  to  600  revo- 
lutions per  minute  can  now  be  sent  to 
the  Soviet  bloc.  They  are  used  in  gen- 
erating power  for  radar  equipment  and 
are  used  in  military  landing  craft. 

In  view  of  these  disclosures.  I  think, 
as  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
a  moment  ago.  that  I  am  being  at  least 
Charitable  when  I  describe  Mr.  Stassen's 
report  to  Congress  as  misleading. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  developed  be- 
fore our  committee,  in  recent  hearings, 
that  electronics  equipment  and  various 
precision  instruments  have  been  removed 
from  the  embargo  list.  Our  allies  are 
now  permitted  to  ship  items  such  as — 

First.  Germanium  crystal  diodes 
which  have  widespread  use  in  military 
equipment; 

Second.  Electronic  vacuum  tubes 
which  are  the  tut)es  used  in  guided  mis- 
siles and  rockets  and  associated  prox- 
imity fuses;  and 

Third.  Radio  transmitters  which  can 
be  used  not  only  to  jam  the  Voice  of 
America  but  also  many  of  our  miUtary 
radio  wave  bands.  In  addition,  many 
other  types  of  electronic  and  precision 
instriiments  which  are  of  high  strategic 
Importance  in  research  and  develop- 
ment are  now  available  to  Communists 
whenever  they  are  willing  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  informa- 
tion which  I  give  to  Senators  today  and 
that  which  I  gave  in  my  other  speech 
has  been  obtained  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States  Government. 

I  have  previously  repwrted  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  policy  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  its  attitude  to- 
ward the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  with  respect  to  the  relaxing  of 
trade  controls  between  the  West  and  the 
Commimist  bloc  coimtries.  It  is  a  policy 
of  secrecy;  a  policy  of  taking  important 
and  vital  actions  and  then  withholding 
information  about  such  actions  from  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

The  Departments  of  Commerce,  State, 
and  Defense,  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  and  the  Battle  Act 
Administrator  have  acted  in  concert  to 
conceal  the  facts  from  the  Congress, 
from  the  press,  and  from  the  public. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  Senate  Investigating  subcommittee 
to  get  from  the  executive  branch  docu- 
ments and  factual  testimony  that  would 
reveal  to  and  Inform  Congress  regard- 
ing the  true  operations  of  our  Govern- 
ment, its  actions  and  those  of  our  allies, 
with  respect  to  trade  controls,  or  rather 
lack  of  controls,  on  vital  and  strategic 
materials  and  equipment  that  have  been 
disembargoed  or  downgraded  so  as  to 
make  them  available  to  the  Communist 
bloc  countries.   This  refusal  on  the  part 


of  the  executive  branch  to  give  to  the 
subcommittee  and  to  the  Congress  in- 
formation desired  respecting  the  Ust  of 
items  disembargoed  or  downgraded  at 
COCOM,  and  the  extent  to  which  our 
Government  has  gone  in  making  secret 
agreements  and  concurring  in  the  ac- 
tion of  disembargoing  and  downgrading 
strategic  materials  and  equipment  is 
based  on  various  pretenses.  In  my 
opinion,  its  pretenses  and  excuses  are 
not  valid,  and  they  do  not  Justify  the 
wall  of  secrecy  interposed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  between  it  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

I  strongly  oppose  such  secrecy  and 
concealment.  If  what  has  been  done 
is  right,  why  deny  the  facts  to  the  Con- 
gress? And  if  the  action  which  has 
been  taken  is  wrong,  there  is  an  even 
greater  reason,  a  more  compelling  rea- 
son, why  the  Congress  should  know  it. 

The  executive  branch  refuses  to  allow 
the  Battle  Act  list  to  be  made  public. 
Following  the  COCOM  conference,  the 
Battle  Act  Ust  was  amended  and  modi- 
fled.  obviously  at  the  request  of  our 
allies,  to  substantially  conform  to  the 
revised  international  list.  It  refuses  to 
make  this  information  available  to  the 
Congress,  notwithstanding  the  Battle  Act 
is  solely  an  American  resix)nsibility  and 
practically^  the  identical  list  of  items  it 
contains  is  published  in  Great  Britain, 
and  which  list  can  be  purchased  by  the 
Communists  or  anyone  else  for  1  shilling. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  diulng 
the  course  of  subcommittee  hearings,  the 
Russians — the  Communists — know  what 
they  have  bought  and  what  they  can  buy. 
Why,  then,  should  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  withhold,  or  even  de- 
sire to  withhold,  that  information  from 
the  Congress? 

The  Battle  Act.  as  we  all  know,  wasr 
passed  by  Congress  to  prevent  our  allies 
from  sending  strategic  materials  to  the 
Soviet  bloc.  After  the  COCOM  confer- 
ence in  July  1954.  our  Battle  Act  list  was 
changed,  amended,  and  modified  so  as 
to  delete  many  of  the  same  strategic  ma- 
terials our  Government  at  COCOM  con- 
sented that  our  allies  might  sell  and  ship 
to  the  Communist  countries.  This  action, 
in  my  Judgment,  perverted  the  intent 
of  Congress  and  renders  the  Battle  Act 
in  its  present  form  and  its  enforcement 
Ineffective  and  useless.  So  far  as  the 
subcommittee  is  able  to  ascertain,  not 
in  a  single  instance  have  the  provisions 
of  the  Battle  Act  been  invoked  since  it 
was  enacted. 

This  revision  of  the  Battle  Act  list  and 
the  secret  agreement  at  COCOM,  which 
is  still  desperately  guarded  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  per- 
mit our  allies  to  sell  and  ship  the  most 
strategic  materials  and  equipment,  such 
as  copper  wire,  aluminum,  machine  tools, 
electric  and  electronic  equipment  to  the 
Commuxdst  countries. 

The  shipment  of  scrap  metal  to  Japan, 
which  became  a  great  tragedy  of  the 
1930's  and  1940's,  can  well  be  considered 
a  minor  blunder  when  compared  with 
the  assistance  and  benefit  that  the  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  are  deriving  from 
the  policy  that  we  and  our  allies  are  now 
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pursutn*.  In  permitting  the  SoTtet  eoim* 
tries  to  receive  most  Important  machine 
tools,  eleetronie  derloes.  and  strategic 
materials,  we  are  definitely  bulldLog  up. 
accelerating,  and  strengthening  the 
Coounuulst  war  effort  and  potentiaL 
That  statement  cannot  In  my  opinion 
be  refuted  or  challenged. 

I  do  not  bellere  anyone  will  attempt 
to  assault. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  opposed  this 
form  of  government  by  secrecy.  I  wish 
to  advise  the  Senate  that  I  shall  continue 
to  do  all  within  my  power  to  get  tills 
vital  Information  for  Congress. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  was  extremely 
critical  of  the  Democrat  administra- 
tion for  withholding  Information  from 
Congress.  During  the  hearings  which 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
been  conducting,  I  was  appalled  by  the 
even  greater  secrecy  maintained  by  the 
executive  branch  today.  As  the  years  go 
by  the  Executive  is  becoming  more  and 
more  arrogant  and  higiihanded  toward 
legitimate  congressional  requests  for  in- 
formation. I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Arlcansas,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  will  force  a  showdown,  to 
determine  whether  Congress  can  get  in- 
formation which  It  must  luive  in  order  to 
leglalato  intelligently.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  pass  on  the  M-8  billion  foreign- 
aid  program  the  President  has  requested 
unless  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  gets  the  In- 
formation which  he  has  been  requesting 
and  wiiich  has  been  refused  consistently. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  arrogant 
and  evasive  witness  than  Mr.  Stassen. 
I  hfvpte  the  Senator  will  take  some  steps 
to  get  the  information  from  tiim  and 
other  witnesses. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.    I  may 
y  that  whatever  action  is  taken  will 
9e  the  action  of  the  committee  and  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Senate.    The 
committee  is  an  arm  of  the  Senate,  and 
iie  majority  of  the  committee,  or.  at 
east,    the   chairman   and    the   Senator 
rom  Wisconsin,  believe  ttuit  Congress  is 
intitled  to  the  information  and  that  it 
s  necessary  for  Congress  to  have  it  if 
t  is  to  meet  its  responsibilities  in  the 
leld  of  legislation  rnd  in  the  field  of 
tppropriaUons.    If  It  is  to  meet  its  ob- 
igatlons.  It  needs  that  Information.    I 
tm  believe  it  is  needed.    Not  only  do  I 
wlieve  it  is  needed,  but  I  believe  it  is 
mperative  that  the  Congress  have  this 
oformation  if  we  are  to  legislate  and 
1  .ppropriate  Judiciously  and  Intelligently 
ind  In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 
I  nd  particularly  so  with  respect  to  the 
I  rogram  of  foreign  spending  of  $4.9  bil- 
1  on.  to  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
<  onsin  has  referred  and  which  Congress 
li  asked  in  the  President's  message  of 
ifffarch  19  to  consider  and  approve. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  these  facta 
Present  is  a  critical  one.  It  is  one  which 
Congress  should  and  must  resolve.  We 
e  re  being  asked  and  pressured  by  some  of 
cur  alUea  to  relax  trade  controls  with 
I  «d  China  ao  ••  to  confwm  with  the  re- 
l  uied  trad*  anmngcments  our  allies  bay* 


made  with  the  Soviet  bloe  countries.  In 
fact.  Prime  Minister  Bden  of  Qreat  Brit- 
ain Insists  that  trade  controls  with  Red 
China  should  be  relaxed  to  conform  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  agreement.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  when  he  visited  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  was  one  of  the  im- 
portant items  on  the  agenda  for  their 
discussion. 

Then  further.  Mr.  President,  if  it  Is 
right  for  our  allies  to  trade  in  these  stra- 
tegic materials  with  our  potential  enemy, 
if  such  trade  is  in  fact,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Stassen  Immediately  following  the 
COCOM  conference,  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States,  then  why  is  it  not 
also  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  a  net  advantage  to  the  free 
world,  as  Mr.  Stassen  maintains,  for 
United  States  merchants  to  likewise 
trade  in  these  strategic  goods  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  with  Red  China? 

U  it  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  have  our  allies  trade  in  those 
goods  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  with  Red 
China,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  is  only 
fair  to  permit  United  States  merchants 
to  trade  also.  In  that  way  we  could  add 
that  much  more  to  the  validity  and  bene- 
fit of  peaceful  world  trade,  if  that  were 
tnie. 

Mr.  President,  the  awkward  and  un- 
tenable position  we  find  our  Qovemment 
in  today  presents  a  policy  situation  that 
is  inconsistent,  contradictory  and  con- 
fusing. It  Is  a  strange  peu-adox  indeed 
when  our  allies  can  and  do,  with  our  con- 
sent, agreement,  and  concurrence,  ship 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  strategic 
goods,  materials,  and  equipment,  be- 
cause, as  Mr.  Stassen  says,  such  trade  Is 
"a  net  advantage  to  the  free  world  of 
expanded  peaceable  trade."  and  "in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  SUtes."  while 
at  the  same  time,  as  has  been  reported  to 
our  subcommittee,  tiie  Commerce  De- 
partment here  at  home  refuses  to  grant 
licenses  to  American  merchants  to  sell 
these  Identical  goods  on  the  grounds  that 
such  trade  woiild  be  "contrary  to  the  na- 
tional mterest  aiul  not  consistent  with 
the  national  security." 

Just  how  inconsistent  and  ridiculous 
can  a  national  policy  become? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Investigating 
Subcommittee  is  going  to  make  one  more 
serious  and  determined  effort  to  per- 
suade the  State  Department,  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Commerce  Department, 
the  ICA,  and  the  Battle  Act  Administra- 
tor to  give  to  the  Congress  the  informa- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled.  Accordingly. 
I  have  scheduled  further  hearings  for 
next  Monday,  at  which  time  Under  Sec- 
retary Hoover  of  the  State  Department. 
Secretary  Weeks  of  Commerce,  and  Mr. 
John  Hollister.  Administrator  of  ICA 
and  of  the  Battle  Act.  will  appear  and 
testify. 

Therefore.  I  shall  make  a  further  re- 
port to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Before  the  Senator 
yields  the  floor,  may  I  make  one  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Wiseonsln 
do  so. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  ih/t  staff  hava 
perfonaed  remai^aUa  •ervlce  for  the 


country  by  this  mvestigatlon.  They  ex- 
posed matters  which  should  have  been 
exposed  despite  the  complete  lack  of  co-. 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Ciovemment.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
the  counsel.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  staff, 
for  doing  the  almost  Impossible  Job  of 
digging  out  this  information. 

Mr.  BfcCLXLLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
appreciate  his  remarks  very  much,  and 
I  can  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wlsconsm  has  wholeheartedly, 
enthusiastically,  and  diligently  support- 
ed the  chairman  and  the  committee  in 
their  efforts  to  get  the  information  we 
gathered,  which  I  believe  should  have 
been  voluntarily  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress from  the  very  beginnmg.  I  think 
we  were  entitled  to  know  what  happened 
at  the  time  it  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  Is  secrecy. 
That  is  the  big  issue.  If  action  taken  is 
right  and  good,  if  it  serves  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  why  not 
disclose  the  information?  I  do  not  agree 
that  it  serves  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  if  there  is  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  why  not  let  us  have 
the  information?  Certainly  we  should 
have  as  much  as  the  Communists  have 
and  are  able  to  get.  and  we  should  be 
able  to  get  it  without  all  the  effort  which 
the  committee  is  having  to  put  forth. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  my  staff  is 
now  preparing  a  detailed  study  of  the 
various  Government  secret  orders  back 
to  the  time  when  they  mvesUgated  the 
war  effort,  and  we  are  going  to  give  the 
Senate  a  detailed  report  within  the  next 
4  or  5  weeks  on  what  I  call  government 
by  secrecy. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  appreciate  that* 
and  I  think  it  is  weU  that  it  be  done. 
The  time  is  coming.  If  it  is  not  already 
here,  when  that  Issue  must  be  resolved 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  I  do  not 
agree  that  everything  that  is  done  by  the 
executive  branch  should  be  made  public 
and  set  up  in  the  records  and  sounded 
abroad  from  the  housetops,  when  it 
might  Involve  something  which  is  actu- 
ally vital  to  American  security  and  would 
give  information  to  a  potential  enemy 
which  it  could  use  to  advantage.  No 
American  would  want  that  kiiul  of  mfor- 
mation  made  available.  But  when  it 
gets  to  the  situation  which  has  developed 
in  this  matter,  where  the  relations  and 
the  policies  of  our  Government  and  our 
aUies  are  known  to  Soviet  countries,  our 
potenUal  enemies,  again.  I  say,  how 
ridiculous  can  the  Government's  policies 
become  and  be? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distingiiished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President.  I 

should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. The  (^airman  of  the  committee 
and  the  committee  staff  have  done  a  fine 
job  In  bringing  to  the  people  the  facts 
In  this  case. 

May  I  read  a  short  piece  of  testimony 
before  our  committee,  and  then  a^  • 
VMStlon  with  rcferenoe  to  it? 
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When  SecreUry  Weeks  was  before  the 
committee,  I  said: 

Senator  Sticzmgtoh.  Secretary  Dulles,  be- 
fore the  Disarmament  Committee  in  an  open 
healing,  said  that  be  felt  that  the  Ruaalans 
today  were  more  anxious  for  peace  than 
they  had  been  for  some  time,  and  for  peace- 
ful negotiaUons.  I  would  like  to  get  the 
■exACt  statement.  It  was  Ui  his  printed  state- 
ment to  the  committee.  I  asked  him  why 
he  felt  that  way.  Be  said  tt  was  beeauee 
the  standards  of  Uvlng  of  the  RussUn  people 
were  being  held  so  low  in  order  to  build 
their  war  oaachine  that  he  felt  that  the 
people  were  beginning  to  resUt  those  stand- 
ards. 

Now,  my  question  to  you.  sir.  Is:  If  we 
supply  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
copper  and  copper  wire  and  If  «e  supply 
aluminum  In  quantity  and  if  we  supply  ma- 
chine tools  so  that  you  are  supplying  wealth 
which  recreates  wealth,  do  you  not  feel 
that  we  are  removing  at  least  to  some  ex- 
'^  tent  the  hope  that  was  expressed  by  the 
Secretary  when  he  felt  that  orie  of  the 
reasons  they  were  more  anxloui  for  peace 
was  because  of  the  low  standard  of  11  Ting 
that  was  being  forced  on  them  in  order  to 
build  their  war  machine? 

Secretary  Wmu.  Well.  Senattir,  I  do  not 
have  any  definite  knowledge  In  that  par- 
tlc\ilar  area.  I  cannot  controvert  what 
Secretary  Dullei  has  said  or  afflrm  tt  or  deny 
It.  My  own  pwKuial  guess  is  that  the  stand- 
ard of  Urtag  there  Is  not  very  high,  and  I 
do  not  believe  It  te  going  to  get  much  higher 
tn  the  near  fntore.  That  would  be  my  guess. 
Now.  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  helping 
to  build  a  standard  of  Uvlng,  I  do  not  believe 
it  U.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  moving  Uiat 
fast. 

Senator  Stmxhotow.  Tou  do  not  think  125 
minion  pounds  of  copper  in  any  form  Is  a 
way  to  Improve  tlie  etandard  of  Uvlngt 

Secretary  Wnxa.  If  It  U  used  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living,  and  I  doubt  1'  It  Is. 

Senator  Stuimctom.  Do  you  think  it  is 
used  for  that  or  the  war  machine? 

Secretary  Wxxks.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
guess  it  is  used  for  the  war  machine. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  does  not  that 
mean  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
la  !n  complete  disagreement  with  the  po- 
FiUon  taken  by  the  Battle  Act  Adminis- 
trator, Governor  Stassen? 

Mr.  McCL£LLAN.  It  cerUlnly  indi- 
cates that  he  Is  not  convinced  that  it 
would  promote  peaceful  «  orld  trade  and 
give  us  greater  control  over  arar  poten- 
tials. It  certainly  Indicates  that  he  is  not 
convinced  that  Mr.  Stassen's  position  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Lrt  me  ask  an- 
other question.  Does  the  Senator  not 
remember  that  in  1953  Uiere  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  Uiis  matter  before  our  com- 
mittee; and  now  that  disagreement  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  com- 
pounded to  where  there  Is  disagreement 
between  the  Department  of  EteXense,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  BatUe 
Act  Administrator? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  has  clearly 
indicated  that  certainly  the  Defense  De- 
partment, through  the  experts,  have  tes- 
tified that  they  protested  any  recommen- 
dation to  decontrol  such  items. 

Mr.  SYMmOTGN.  My  final  question 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator,  as 
I  imderstand  the  Senator,  he  does  not 
say  necessarily  what  policy  is  right  or 
wrong,  although  he  has  his  opinion  and 
en 33« 


I  have  mine,  but  what  he  does  say  is  that 
it  Is  not  good  public  policy  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  refuse  to  give  the  truth  to  the 
American  pe(q)le. 

What  he  says  Is  that  it  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  form  of  government 
for  these  policies  to  be  decided  arbitrar- 
ily, and  then  for  the  administration  to 
refuse  to  give  out  the  facts.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McCLEIXAN.  I  say  very  defi- 
nitely, and  without  any  reservations, 
that  one  part  of  his  policy,  the  part  I 
have  emphasized  the  most.  &  wrong, 
namely,  the  policy  of  secrecy,  as  to 
whether  the  action  taken  at  COCOM,  in 
modifying  the  list  and  decontrolling  some 
items,  was  right  or  wrong.  Certainly 
there  might  be  honest  differences  of 
opinion.  But  having  done  so,  if  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  it, 
and  if  it  promotes  peaceful  world  trade 
and  helps  us  better  to  exercise  control 
over  war  potentials,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Stassen.  then  certainly  we  cannot  be 
consistent  and  say  that  to  permit  Ameri- 
can merchants  to  engage  in  the  same 
trade  would  be  against  national  security 
or  inconsistent  with  national  security, 
and  not  m  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
some  18  or  20  press  editorials  and  maga- 
zine articles  which  I  int«pret  as  being 
strongly  in  support  of  the  position  the 
comaidttee  has  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Post  of  February 
8.  1866) 

TicHTXN  Cuaas  on  Rbo  TKA»a,  Sat  UmrxB 
Statcs  Lawscakkbs 

Early  reaction  to  British  Prime  Minister 
Eden's  suggestion  that  trade  controls  with 
Had  China  be  loosened  is  a  demand  for  even 
tighter  restrictions. 

It  was  voiced  by  Senator  McClcllan,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee. 
who,  at  the  same  time,  announced  hearings 
into  alleged  western  shipments  of  strategic 
materials  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  McCluxax  in 
the  past  has  been  sharply  critical  of  this 
trade  with  partlc\ilar  reference  to  Great 
Britain. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  question.  Senate 
OOP  Leader  Knowiand,  R3pubUcan,  Cali- 
fornia, said  he  thought  the  Senate  Foreign 
RelaUons  Committee  ought  to  seek  assur- 
ances from  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  that 
the  United  States  will  oppose  any  move  to 
ease  controls.  He  said  this  is  particularly 
true  In  view  of  Red  Chinese  Premier  Chou 
Bn-lai's  repeated  threats  to  use  force  to  lib- 
erate Formosa. 

Eden's  proposal  was  for  a  step-by-step 
arrangement  which  would  bring  western 
shipments  to  Red  China  to  the  same  level 
as  to  Russia. 

Answering  this,  McClbllaw  said,  "I  think 
we  would  downgrade  Russia  to  the  point 
where  we  ban  the  shipment  of  everything 
to  the  Soviets  that  Is  supposedly  denied  to 
China.  And  then  we  should  start  tightening 
up  on  both  from  that  point." 

It  Is  dllBcult  to  see  what  would  be  gained 
by  relaxing  restrictions  on  American  ship- 
ments to  China.  TTalBc  in  nonstrategie 
items  would  be  only  slightly  less  disadvan- 
tageous than  that  in  strategic  materials,  tor 
It  would  free  China's  own  economy  for  the 
production  of  war  goods.    The  same  condi- 


tion applies  no  less  to  Russia,  with  the  for^ 
ther  consideration  that  the  Soviet  Is  the 
main  arsenal  of  mlUtary  supply  for  the  Pel- 
ping  regime. 

Our  allies  who  favor  relaxing  the  trade 
controls  with  the  Communists  are  blinded 
by  the  profit  consideration  to  the  deeper 
issues  involved. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  DaUy  News 

of  February  16,  1956) 

Go  AiT^  "Em,  Sxmatob 

Yesterday  in  Washington,  Senator  Johh  I*. 
McCucLXAir,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  began 
some  public  bearings  which  we  hope  wlU 
be  productive. 

As  chairman  of  a  Senate  Investigations 
subcommittee,  McClxllan  wants  to  find  oat 
how  much  trading  in  strategic  Items  is  going 
on  between  non -Communist  nations  and  the 
Red  slave  empire. 

The  United  States  agreed  about  3  years 
ago  to  a  loosening  of  other  countries'  re- 
strictions on  sales  of  such  goods  to  Red 
Russia  and  Red  China.  We  thought  that 
was  a  mistake  at  the  time. 

Now,  8enat<»>  McClxixan  says,  the  volume 
of  bustnees  in  things  which  may  be  usefid 
some  day  in  killing  United  States  fighting 
men  and  civilians  has  become  very  dlstiirb- 
ing.  Be  mentions  such  items  as  heavy 
metalwCTldpg  machinery,  electric  generators, 
and  British  wire  outde  from  capper  mined 
with  Unltad  States  financial  akL 

Up  to  now,  licCuoxAW  is  getting  no  help 
from  the  State  Department  In  his  effort  to 
paint  the  full  picture  of  these  dtellngs  with 
the  enemy,  pinpoint  blame,  and  recommend 
wairs  to  halt  them. 

State  objects  to  pultUe  hearings,  on  the 
ground  that  some  of  our  alleged  allies'  feel- 
ings Bftlgfat  be  wounded. 

We  liope  IfrCixTT.Aw  wiU  go  ahead  at  full' 
speed.  TVS  object  would  be,  not  only  to 
shrink  Russia's  tAklngs  of  war  gear  from  - 
the  West,  but  also  to  head  OB  any  deal  that 
may  l>e  cooking  to  shoot  some  holes  in  the 
United  States  refusal  to  trade  with  Red 
China. 

Any  statesman  who  tries,  as  Senator  ICc- 
Clxllan  is  trying,  to  make  war  preparation 
tougher  for  the  Red  slave  empire,  deserves 
the  support  of  all  patriotic  Americans. 

[From  the  Deseret  News-Telegram,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah,  of  February  17, 1956] 

What  Abk  tbx  Facts  om  Rb>  TkAOx? 


This  Is  an  election  year  in  which  the  op- 
posing party  controls  the  conunittees  in- 
vestigating various  activities  of  the  admin- 
istration. Such  a  situation  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce most  anything  by  way  of  charges  and 
countercharges. 

Even  BO,  the  investigation  that  seems  to 
be  gathering  momentum  concerning  trade 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  one  the  public 
wUl  want  to  watch  closely. 

It  Is  being  said  privately  that  the  United 
States  has  approved  shipment  by  Kitain  to 
Russia  of  60,000-kllowatt  generators — a  size, 
experts  say,  useful  only  for  work  on  fission- 
able materials,  moet  Ukely  in  production  of 
A  and  H  bombs. 

It  is  being  said  that  similar  approval  has 
been  given  for  shipment  of  at  least  one  hori- 
zontal boring  mill — a  "must" ~f or  basic  drill, 
work  on  airplanes  and  tanks. 

It  Is  being  said  that  In  the  past  18  months 
Britain  has  sent  Russia  more  than  200 
million  pounds  of  copper  wire  and  a  great 
deal  of  other  copper — essential  for  making 
shell  cases  and  other  instruments  of  war. 

All  this  may  be  entirely  false.  Or  the 
Information  may  be  twisted.  Or  there  may 
be  some  Jiutlflcation  not  now  known  to  tha 
pubUc. 

But  It  Is  also  being  said,  and  this  openly 
and  officially,  that  department  heads  in  the 
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•daftlnlatrmtlon  un  rafuslnff  to  eoopcnto  in 
Um  cfforU  of  th«  Sanat*  InTMtlgatlona  Sub- 
eommltto*  to  find  the  facts.  Thla  ebarg* 
WM  Bnad*  by  Senator  McClslxam.  of  Arkan- 
MM.  tlM  committee's  chairman.  In  a  etate- 
meot  that  »iao  declared: 

"We  firmly  believe  that  the  Members  of 
Congrces  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
voting  appropriations  (or  national  defense 
and  for  military  aid  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  our  allies  have  the  right  to  be  in- 
formed •  •  • - 

That  position  can  hardly  be  argued.  For 
the  admlnlstraUon  to  refuse  to  make  an 
open  explanation  of  Its  policies  coxuts  real 
political  misery.  And  It  should.  Ko  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  make  secret  and 
basic  decisions  In  such  fateful  mattera  with- 
out guidance  from  the  people's  Represent- 
atives In  Congress.  It  was  Just  such  secrecy 
that  caused  so  much  criticism  of  the  Rooee- 
velt  and  Truman  administrations  and  that 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  pressure  for  the 
Brlcker  amendment  to  conUol  executive 
powers  of  the  President. 

This  matter  of  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc  Is  not  a  simple  problem,  of  course.  It 
remained  after  the  Eden-Blsenhower  talks 
as  one  of  the  few  Issues  on  which  Britain 
and  the  United  States  do  not  agree.  Presl- 
<lent  Elsenhower's  agreement  to  "review" 
allied  trade  embargoes  with  Communist 
China  only  began  to  bridge  the  difference. 

Britain  Insists  that  Increased  trade  can 
help  pull  the  Red  bloc  toward  the  free  world's 
slds.  Or  at  least,  that  greater  contact  be- 
tween Red  China  and  the  West  could  weaken 
the  Soviet  hold  over  China.  Inasmuch  as 
China  can  get  goods  through  the  U.  S.  S-  R.. 
the  British  argue,  there  Is  no  justification 
for  not  making  available  directly  to  Red 
China  the  same  export  Items  now  In  trade 
between  Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Vnk>n. 

Our  experts  reply  thst  the  great  smount 
of  western  machinery  and  technical  advice 
floured  Into  Russia  In  the  1930'8  did  nothing 
to  pull  Russia  closer  to  the  West.  As  long 
as  Communist  China  continues  to  supply 
rebel  Communist  forces  In  Indochina,  build 
up  Red  forces  in  North  Korea,  and  threaten 
force  against  Fomiosa.  this  country  simply 
Is  unwilling  to  help  arm  her  In  any  way. 
As  for  the  argument  that  the  Chinese  "get 
the  stuff  anjrway."  official  estimates  are  that 
It  eosU  Red  China  (312  million  extra  a  year 
to  get  goods  through  Russia.  We  have  no 
desire  to  ease  that  burden  as  regards  any 
kind  of  strategic  material. 

Our  policies  on  trade  both  with  Russia 
and  Red  China  have  been  painstakingly 
hammered  out  over  a  period  of  years  through 
Intense  public  debate.  This  Is  not  to  say 
they  are  Infallible,  nor  that  they  shouldn't 
be  changed  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
But  changes  of  the  magnitude  of  those  re- 
portedly made  require  public  JusUflcatlon. 

Allowing  due  dlscoxmt  for  the  political 
motives  behind  Senator  McClzixan's  cur- 
rent charges,  the  administration  sUll  owes 
an  explanation. 

(Firom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  of 

February  35.  19S6| 
Stats  Dspabtmxnt  Bxcsxds  Powxxs  in 

THWASTINQ  CONGBXaSIONAL  Phobx 

congress  should  hold  up  action  on  the 
administration's  foreign  aid  budget  request 
xmtll  It  gets  full  Information  on  allied  na- 
tions' trade  with  Russia,  as  Senator  Mc- 
CLXLLAK,  Democract.  of  Arkansas,  has  asked 
It  to  do. 

Foreign  aid  certainly  should  be  reduced 
below  the  M.900.000.000  the  President  has 
asked.  And  none  of  it  should  go  to  any 
allied  power  that  Is  building  up  Russia's  war 
potantlal  tlirough  sales  of  strategic  tools  and 
matarlala. 


Ths  administration's  denial  of  Information 
Congress  needs  regarding  such  sales  by  our 
allies  Is  Indefensible. 

Article  1.  section  8  of  our  Constitution 
clearly  states:  "Congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations": 
and  In  section  18  of  the  same  article.  Is 
added :  "And  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  ex- 
ecution the  foregoing  powers." 

Implicit  In  thltf  statement  of  powers  Is  the 
right  of  Congress  to  conduct  hearings  to 
gather  information  needed  for  drafting 
whatsoever  laws  the  Congrces  shall  deem 
necessary  for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

Therefore,  when  the  State  Department, 
through  the  agency  of  Acting  Secretary  Her- 
bert Hoover.  Jr..  or  any  other  personality, 
goes  before  the  current  Senate  Investigating 
subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  McClkllan 
to  deny  that  bo<ly  required  information  on 
the  ground  It  Is  highly  classified,  the  State 
Department  is  exceeding  Its  authority  In  de- 
fying the  subcommittee. 

Denial  of  the  information  Congress  needs 
is  the  more  fiagntnt  and  the  more  dangerous 
for  the  reason  that  the  Inquiry  being  con- 
ducted by  Senator  McClxllan's  subcommit- 
tee strikes  at  the  heart  of  our  security.  It 
seeks  to  ferret  out  details  of  the  cut  In  re- 
strictions on  strategic  goods  going  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  cut  In  restrictions  was  negotlsted  at 
a  I5-natlon  parley  in  August.  1964.  at  Paris, 
where  Harold  Stassen  represented  the  United 
States.  Full  details  never  were  made  known 
here  although  It  has  since  been  learned  that 
nearly  100  items,  such  as  machine  tools  and 
copper  were  included  on  the  decontrol  list. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Republican,  of  Wis- 
consin, spotlighted  the  Idiocy  of  the  SUU 
Department's  arrogance  when  he  pointed  out 
"the  Communists  know  what  they  are  get- 
ting. Why  cant  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  Information  that  la  known  to 
the  Soviet  bloC"  Furthermore,  the  sub- 
committee is  Informed  that  the  BrltUh 
Board  of  Trade  was  supplied  the  Informa- 
tion In  London. 

(From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  of  March   1.  19S«i 
Wow  What's  thx  Aubi? 

A  Senate  investigations  subcommittee  has 
tried — unsuccessfully — for  weeks  to  get  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  tell 
in  public  what  Items  the  United  States 
agreed,  with  Its  western  sllles,  to  take  off  the 
embargo  list  for  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

The  State  Department,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, the  Defense  Department  and  the 
International  Oxjperatlon  Administration 
refused— pleading  that  the  lists  must  remain 
secret  because  they  were  arrived  at  through 
International  negotiations. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  now  has  de- 
prived the  executive  branch  of  the  last  shred 
of  argximent  against  putting  the  facts  on  the 
record.  In  a  statement  Issued  yesterday,  the 
Foreign  Office  conceded  that  copper  wire  and 
horizontal  boring  machines  were  removed 
from  the  Interna'.lonal  embargo  In  1954. 

British  figures  show  that  copper  wire  ex- 
ports from  Britain  to  Russia  soared  from 
7.500  tons  In  1954  to  33.300  tons  In  195A  as  a 
result  of  this  acUon. 

The  Senate  committee  Is  right  In  pressing 
the  administration  to  explain  publicly  why 
the  United  States  agreed  to  remove  such 
strategic  items  from  the  embargo  list. 

The  Importance  of  copper  wire  Is  under- 
scored in  Khr\ishchev's  speech  to  the  20th 
Communist  Party  congress.  Among  other 
projects  mentioned  U  the  electrification  of 
Soviet  railways — 25.000  miles  In  15  years. 

Every  ton  of  copper  wire  the  Reds  get  from 
the  West  adds  to  the  Soviet  war  potential. 


(From  the  Omaha.  (Nebr  )   Evening  World- 
Herald  of  Febr\iary  28.   19541 
TooAT  nr  Nationai.  AFFAna— Rsbs  But  VrrAL 

Uwrm   Stat^   Oxfbnsb  Tools  Tbbooch 

SxBcrmvK  s  Sacasr  Pacts 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Jomr  L.  McClkllaw.  chairman,  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Permanent  Investigs- 
tlons.  made  a  sensational  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  last  Thursdsy. 

He  spoke  of  "the  moat  astounding  secret 
concessions"  msde  by  our  Oovernment  in  a 
conference  with  iu  allies. 

He  cited  Instance  after  instance  of  strate- 
gic materials  released  which  will  help  the 
Soviet  Union  build  an  armament  machine 
that  some  dsy  can  be  used  to  kUl  Amerlcsn 
soldiers  and  devasute  Amerlcsn  cities. 

Senator  Richaso  RtnsxLL  of  Georgia,  chair- 
man of  the  all-lmporUnt  Armed  Services 
Committee,  rose  to  characterize  It  "a  most 
startling  state  of  affairs.'* 

Three  other  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Joined  to  deplore  a  scandal 
thst  shocked  them. 

It  waa  disclosed  that  Defense  Department 
experts  had  protested  in  vain. 

■VKXT  ONX  KLSS  KNOWS 

Senator  McCuuam  said  that  in  August. 
1954.  at  a  secret  meeting  of  the  United  Slates 
and  lU  allies  300  of  ths  460  Items  previously 
under  embargo  to  ths  Sovlst  Union  were  re- 
lessed. 

The  Soviets  know  whst  the  Items  are  be- 
csuse  they  are  buying  them,  but  to  this  day 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Oovernment 
here  refuses  to  reveal  to  Congress  whst  the 
Items  are.  though  they  have  been  published 
In  technical  periodicals  abroad. 

Here  are  four  conspicuous  examples  of  the 
two  hundred  articles  released  to  the  Rus- 
sians: 

1.  Boring  mills  essential  to  the  manufsc- 
ture  of  tanks.  srtiUery.  aircraft,  and  for 
atomic  reactors  used  in  submarines. 

a.  Vertical  boring  mills  essential  to  the 
manufacture  of  Jet  engines. 

S.  Dynsmic  balance  machines  used  for 
balancing  shaf u  on  engines  for  jet  airplanes 
and  guided  missiles. 

4  External  cylindrical  grinding  machines 
which  a  Defense  Department  expert  testified 
are  essential  In  making  engine  parts,  guided 
missiles  and  rsdsr. 

"It  waa  emphatically  sUted."  the  Arkan- 
sas Senator  said  In  describing  the  testimony 
of  a  Defense  Department  expert  on  machine 
tools,  "that  It  would  be  better  to  permit 
shells,  guns  or  guided  missiles  to  be  disem- 
bargoed  and  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
they  could  be  used  against  us  only  once 
while  these  machine  tools  will  be  used  to 
make  armamenu  of  war  which  could  be  used 
sgalnst  us  many  times." 

DMITEU   STATSS   CO 
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Mr.  McClcllam  said  the  testimony  showed, 
moreover,  how  metals  and  minerals — which 
are  being  stockpiled  In  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  are  essential — are  removed  from 
the  embargoed  list  of  strategic  materials. 

WhUs  America  was  forced  to  divert  US 
million  pounds  of  copper  from  its  stockplls 
to  help  Industry  here,  our  allies  have  shipped 
since  August.  1954.  about  350  million  pounds 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  McCuoxan  and  other  Senators  served 
notice  thst  they  won't  vote  for  the  84.900.- 
000.000  ssked  by  the  sdmlnistrsUon  for  aid 
to  otir  allies  unless  ths  whole  matter  Is  satis- 
factorily cleared  up. 

ROW    OtCONStSTKltTf 

Mr.  McClxixan  asked  the  Senate: 
"If  we  are  providing  these  funds  to  our 
allies  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  to  de- 
velop their  mlllUry  power  and  strength  ss 
a  defense   against  comm""W"'.   then   how 
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taioonslstsst  Is  tt  fbr  tta*  ■■■■•  alllas.  for  ths 
sake  of  trade  and  proAtt  to  plaos  In  tlw  hands 
at  the  communist  bloe  ttas  aadilnsB.  ma* 
tsrlala  and  cttasr  ssssntlals  at  ths  war  po- 
tential in  a  war  sCbrtt 

"Is  not  the  adeantafs  w  are  trying  to  gala 
snd  for  whleh  we  are  trying  to  proetda  being 
offset  by  the  making  of  such  maghlnes.  tools 
snd  materials  avallabU  to  a  potential  ena- 
myT" 

Also  In  the  oAlng  Is  a  dsmand  from  our 
alllss  that  the  articles  now  permitted  for  sx- 
port  to  Soviet  Bussla  should  be  released  also 
to  Rsd  China,  thotigh  there  la  still  a  stata 
of  war  between  the  JInlted  Nations  and  the 
Red  Chinese  Government  due  to  the  im- 
fintshed  business  In  Korea. 

Plainly  the  administration  Is  in  for  trouble 
in  the  Senate  on  the  whole  fcvetgn  aid  pro- 
gram beeauss  at  what  has  been  done  secretly 
and  Injudldouslj  for  more  trade  with  the 
enemy. 

[From  the  Chicago  THbune  of  March  1.  l»8ei 
PsxsiMa   THX   RxD   Wax   Macbiwx 

The  Democrats  are  waking  up  to  a  fact 
discovered  by  Senator  McCabtht  several 
years  ago.  That  Is  that  a  flood  of  strategic 
materials  and  nuMihlne  tools  Is  reaching 
Rxissia  from  the  west  to  buUd  the  Soviet  war 
machine.  Within  the  last  few  days  two 
Democrats  who  Joined  In  votlitg  to  condemn 
Senator  McCaitht's  methods  hsve  been  busy 
repeating  whst  McCabtht  said  of  this  trade 
as  long  ago  ss  1958. 

Senstor  McClku.sw.  Democrat,  who  suc- 
ceeded McCastht  as  chairman  of  the  Perma- 
nent Investigations  Subcommittee,  has  been 
complaining  about  this  traSe  In  oontrahaDd. 
ss  hss  Senator  STmwrow.  who  has  chargsd 
the  British  Ambassador  with  misrepresent- 
Ing  ths  facts. 

Senstor  McClkllam  demanded  that  the 
Oovernment  stop  funnellng  aid  to  America's 
allies  until  Congress  U  prc'Vlded  with  a  full 
accounting  of  their  economic  assistance  to 
the  Soviet  military  eetabUshment.  He  said 
that  the  Government  had  made  astonishing 
concessions  to  slllee  which  sought  relaxa- 
tion of  American  restrictions  on  trade  In 
war  rasterlals  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  Senator  further  charged  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  entertaining  allied  propoeals  to 
relax  the  trade  embargo  against  Red  China 
so  thst  allied  merchants  will  be  able  to  ship 
there  with  the  same  ease  thst  they  now  do 
to  Ruasls. 

When  Senator  McCaxtrt  raised  these  same 
points,  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  Me- 
Carthytsm  and  what  an  uncouth  fellow  Mc- 
Castht was  tw  Interfering  in  mstters  better 
left  to  the  Stfle  Department.  We  wonder  If 
we  are  now  going  to  be  told  about  the  horrors 
of  McClellanism  and  Symlngtonism. 

We  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mc- 
Castht and  McCuoxAM  are  correct  In  their 
appraisal  of  the  situation.  The  British  In- 
formation services  have  just  released  a  defen- 
sive statement  on  Britain's  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc.  It  admits  that  In  1964 
the  British  succeeded  In  negotiating  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  "to  narrow 
substantially  the  area  of  control"  over  ma- 
terials traded  to  the  Conununlsts. 

The  embargo  list  wss  cut  from  360  to  170 
Items,  and  the  quantitative  control  list  from 
90  to  20.  British  trade  with  RussU  has  risen 
In  value  from  13.3  million  pounds  In  1968  to 
31 J  million  pounds  In  1955. 

Exports  of  generators  and  motors  Increased 
8.5  tlmee  In  the  same  period,  other  machinery 
more  than  13  times,  and  exports  of  copper 
wire,  negligible  In  1953.  reached  a  value  of 
27.5  million  pounds  in   1955. 

Most  of  the  materials  reaching  the  Soviet 
bloc,  according  to  the  Democratic  Senators, 
are  esaential  to  the  Bed  military  buildup. 
Within  tha^last  week  three  msrshsis  of  ths 


Bed  army  pahllely  threatened  to  rain  hydro- 
gen bombs  on  Amnlflaa  dtles  if  we  take  to 
kxAtog  erass-sjred  at  the  Kremlin.  Potthess 
two  facts  together  and  decide  for  yourself 
wttether  it  makes  sense  for  the  United  States 
to  permit  the  recipients  of  American  for- 
eign aid  to  contribute  to  Soviet  power. 

(From  Boston  Traveler  of  Msrch  6. 1966] 
UifDai  TRs  Oouim 


Senator  JoRir  MCCLSxxAir,  of  Arlcansas,  has 
asked  some  questions  involving  national 
security  that  we  think  should  be  answered 
promjTtly  and  fully  by  the  administration. 

We  don't  particularly  care  who  speaks  up 
for  ths  administration  on  this  matter,  but 
a  good  candidate  would  be  Harold  Stassen. 
the  President's  assistant  in  charge  of  pro- 
moting pesos. 

MrCT.«i.i,Aw,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate^ Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  wants 
to  know  how  corns  we  give  our  allies  a  tot 
of  money  and  at  ths  sams  time  permit  them 
to  sell  strategic  materials  to  our  enemies. 

A  good  question.  And  Stassen  should 
know  ths  answsr  because  he  beaded  the 
United  States  delegation  which  drew  up  an 
agreement  in  19M  listing  Just  which  goods 
should  bs  traded  to  Iron  Curtain  countries 
and  which  should  not. 

At  that  tlms,  according  to  MoCi.Ki.t.sw,  aoo 
articles  wsre  taken  off  the  esobargo  Ust.  leav- 
ing a  total  at  250  items  restricted. 

The  administration  for  soms  strange 
reason  has  never  made  the  Ust  public.  But 
-  Senator  McCXbxah  has  found  out  that  It  Is 
now  considered  perfectly  O.  K.  for  our  allies 
to  turn  over  such  items  as  boring  mills 
(used  to  manufacture  tanks,  artillery,  air- 
craft, and  other  weapons  at  arar).  balance 
machines,  and  grinding  machines. 

These  certainly  appesr  to  be  items  that 
would  come  in  ml^ty  handy  to  any  nation 
plotting  our  destruction. 

Now  perhaps  we  cant  exactly  tell  our 
allies  whMt  they  may  trade  or  with  whom 
they  may  trade.  But  it  does  seem  that  the 
whole  free  world  has  a  big  stake  here. 

At  the  time  the  1954  agreement  was  made, 
Stassen  said  It  was  "In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  States.'* 

We  think  Stassen  Should  explain  why  the 
Ust  Is  secret  and  how  be  ever  figured  out 
thst  when  our  allies  sell  tools  to  manufac- 
ture weapons  of  war  they  are  doing  some- 
thing that  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Russians  know  what's  on  the  list  be- 
cause they're  buying  the  sttiff.  We,  and 
Senator  McClbixan.  have  an  equal  right  to 
know. 

[From   the  Indianapolis  Star  of  March  0. 
1958] 

THX  Rid  Txaox  Cabbot 
If  Chairman  John  McCxxxxait,  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigating  Committee, 
wants  to  find  out  why  we  relaxed  Bast- West 
trade  restrictions  on  strategic  materials  dur- 
ing 1954 — and  whether  or  not  we're  going 
to  relax  them  still  further,  even  with  Red 
China — It  appears  he  wUl  have  to  ask  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  himself.  Questioning 
second-string  officials  on  Tuesday,  all  the 
Senate  group  got  was  a  lot  of.  "Sorry,  are've 
orders  not  to  talk,"  replies. 

But  the  President,  at  his  Wednesday  press 
conference,  made  it  plain  that  the  policy 
of  trade  relaxation  stems  out  of  his  own 
thinking.  Asked  flatly  wheUiO'  he  beUeved 
that  the  August  1954.  relaxations  on  trade 
arlth  the  European  Soviet  bloc  were  desir- 
able, the  President  said.  "No,"  he  dldnt  be- 
Ueve  it  was  a  mistake.  Asked  whether  he 
favored  similar  relsxatlon  of  trade  with  Bed 
China,  Mr.  Elsenhower  did  not  answer 
dlrecUy,  but  he  did  say  that  this  U  the  kind 
of  matter  that  has  to  be  studied  every  daj. 


On  ttie  general  subject  of  Bed  trade  hs 
pointed  ovt  that  several  eoontrles  had  ex- 
cess production  capacity  restdtlng  from  the 
Korean  war— and  that  American  surplus 
capacity  was  actually  making  their  situation 
worse.  We  dldnt  arant,  forever,  to  be  carry- 
ing them  by  grants  and  doles,  the  President 
said,  so  we  had  to  find  some  amount  and  type 
of  trade  with  the  Beds  that  irould  harm  us 
the  least.    That  was  about  the  gist  at  it. 

Let's  face  it-^thls  means  that  our  policy 
on  Bed  trade  is  based  on  a  type  at  opportun- 
ism rather  than  on  any  principle.  If  the 
net  result  at  this  trade  is  more  beneficial  to 
us  than  harmful,  as  judged  by  our  economic 
strategists,  we  wiU  engage  In  it.  And  we  take 
this  to  mean  trade  with  Red  China  as  well. 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  distinction  betareen 
Bed  Chinese  trade  and  Red  Russian  trade  Is 
rapidly  being  obliterated. 

This  Is  what  hapi>ens  when  you  sup  with 
the  devil — no  spoon  Is  long  enough.  What 
follows  frtMn  our  cordial  diplomatic  rela- 
tbms  with  oommimism  is  a  poUey  at  accom- 
modation to  it  in  other  respects  as  wen. 
Eventually,  whether  vre  like  it  or  not.  theee 
relations  with  the  KremUn  arlU  make  «Hn- 
munism  more  respectable  in  the  United 
States  as  well,  since  it  ariU  be  the  idilloeopfay 
of  a  regime  arlth  which  we  maintain  friendly 
Intercourse.  Diplomatic  recognition  has 
alarajrs  impUed  trade  ties,  then  exchanges 
of  scientific  and  sgrlcultural  delegations, 
then  musicians,  next  ballet  danc;ers.  It's 
not  going  to  be  easy  under  these  circum- 
stances for  our  people  to  recognize  ths 
Marxist  ideological  baggage  that  will  accom- 
pany all  these  exchanges,  but  we  wlU  have 
to  if  we  aim  to  retain  our'Ubertles. 

(From   the   Washington    (D.    C.)    Evening 

Star  of  March  10.  1056] 

Ttacs  To  Ozvx  Facts 

Controversy  over  Bast-Weet  trade,  and 
more  specifically  over  the  question  of 
whether  Important  amounts  of  warmsldng 
goods  are  being  shipped  frcnn  the  West  to 
Commiinlst  countries,  has  become  intense. 
It  threatens,  becatise  of  a  growing  irrita- 
tion between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  to  jeopardize  administration  jdans 
for  our  foreign  economic  and  miUtary  aid' 
programs.  But  more  importantly.  If  critics 
of  the  present  Esst-West  trade  pattern  are 
correct,  there  is  a  genuine  threat  to  peace 
and  national  security.  Unfortunately,  all 
of  the  facts  involved  are  not  openly  on  the 
record. 

In  August  1954,  the  United  Ststee  sgreed  ■ 
under  admitted  pressure  from  its  West  Euro- 
pean allies — to  a  relaxation  of  trade  controls 
with  Communist  European  countries.  The 
relaxation  amounted  to  a  dlsembargolng  at 
doamgrading  of  controls  on  approximately 
200  of  the  450  items  previously  restricted  in 
East-West  trade.  The  action  was  defended 
then  by  Harold  B.  Stassen,  American  repre- 
sentative in  the  decontrol  negotiations,  on 
the  grounds  It  would  "result  in  a  net  advan- 
tage to  the  free  world  of  expanded  peaceful 
trade  and  more  effective  control  at  the  arar- 
potential  items." 

More  recently,  the  Senate  Permanent  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  has  been  examin- 
ing this  action  and  its  consequences.  On 
the  bssls  of  this  inquiry.  Chairman  Mc- 
Clxxxaw.  oi  Arkansas,  has  disputed  flatly  Mr. 
Stassen's  conclusion,  hae  charged  that 
"astotuidlng  secret  concessions'*  were  made 
by  otir  Oovernment  in  the  negotiations  and 
has  asserted  that  strategic  items  of  great 
warmaking  value  are  being  sold  by  our  West- 
em  alUes  to  the  European  Communist  bloe. 
He  has  charged,  further,  that  the  executive 
branch  is  vrithholding  the  true  facts  from 
Congress  and  from  the  American  people. 
And  he  has  said  that  he  cannot  vote  for 
further  foreign  aid  so  long  as  this  vital  in- 
formation Is  suppressed. 
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•oA  thOM  who  hmf  az- 
wlth  him  In  Um  8«n*t* 
wr*  not  bUnd  to  Mrtaln  facts  In  this  altua- 
tkm.  On*,  polntad  oat  by  PreaUlant  Baan- 
Ixnrar  la  bto  n*wa  oonXaranoe.  li  that  our 
WMt  XuopMUi  alllM  ar*  natlooa  that  naed 
•n  asport  markat  for  thalr  producta.  We  do 
ftot  provlda  that  markat  bacauaa  we  ara  a 
producing  nation  alao.  Furtharmora.  tba 
hlatorle  trada  pattam  In  Sun^w  la  that  <^ 
Saat-Waat  azchanga.  Tha  aacond  basic  fact, 
aa  asplalnad  to  tha  eommlttaa  by  Secretary 
of  Oommarca  Weeks,  la  that  tha  United 
Stataa  haa  no  power  beyond  that  of  peraua- 
■ion  to  make  multilateral  trada  controla  ef- 
faetlva.  Our  own  trada  with  tha  Commu- 
nist bloc  la  minute,  but  wa  cannot  order 
our  aUlaa  to  daalst  to  tha  aame  extant. 

Thara  ramalna.  howarar,  the  queatlon  of 
whether  the  true  and  full  atory  la  being 
revwalad  to  the  Congraaa  and  to  tha  Amerl- 
ean  peopla.  It  clearly  la  not.  Mr.  Weeka, 
admitting  that  he  personally  would  prefer 
tougher  International  controls,  has  declined 
to  give  the  committee  the  working  papers 
of  an  Interdepartmental  group  which  recom- 
mandad  tha  American  position.  Defenaa 
Department  ezperta  have  told  the  Senate 
committee  that  strategic  warmaklng  tools 
and  matals  are  now  flowing  to  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries.  The  stakes  behind  this  con- 
trovarsy  ara  vital  ones.  Explanations  of  why 
wa  agreed  to  decontrols,  half -denials  of  what 
baa  happened  since,  and  classification  of 
Information  apparently  easily  available  to 
•varybody  except  tha  Congress  and  the 
Amartcan  paella  ara  not  good  enough.  It 
la  tlma  all  tha  facta  wara  dlacloaad. 


irtom  tba  Amarlean  Matal  Market  of  March 

10.  IfMi 

■Aar-Waar  Tusa 

Tba  eontrovaray  over  Caat-Waat  trade  waa 
•lartflad  aomawbat  whan  tha  taaua  waa  ralaerl 
at  tha  Praaldant's  praaa  eonfaranea  on 
Wadnaadry.  But  It  certainly  waa  not  aat- 
tlad.  mad  thara  will  ba  many  to  demand 
furtliar  and  more  satisfactory  explanationa 
of  tha  ao-eallad  Parla  agraament  of  Auguat 
1M4.  which  lad  to  tha  dropping  of  aoma  200 
Itama  from  tha  list  of  embargoed  strategic 
-matarlala.  Thaaa  included  copper  wire,  and 
It  haa  bean  satabllshed  that,  since  the  Paris 
action,  large  quantities  of  this  valuable  ma- 
terial (while  copper  haa  been  In  short  tup- 
ply  in  the  free  world)  have  been  moving  to 
tha  Baat. 

The  President  Insisted  that  this  country 
had  not  modified  its  own  control  restrlctlona. 
but  had  aaaented  to  the  demands  of  our 
Kuropean  allies  for  greater  freedom  of  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  has  become  quite 
apparent  that  the  United  States  was  pres- 
sured into  this  agreement  by  our  European 
alllea.  This  demand  grew  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  Europe  and  the  simulta- 
neous serverance  of  heretofore  normal  trade 
relations  with  the  East,  which  had  always 
absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  surplus  Euro- 
pean production. 

Aa  the  Prealdent  put  it.  "We  had  frienda 
In  the  world  we  wanted  to  make  a  living. 
Wa  didn't  want  forever  to  have  to  Jxist  dole 
out  of  our  pockets  and  carry  them  by  means 
of  grants.  •  •  •  There  had  to  ba  some  re- 
laxation. Tha  great  problem  la  where  doea 
trada  give  tha  other  fallow  no  advantage 
that  you  dont  get?" 

Thia  la  a  very  plausible  explanstlon.  which 
will  assxiredly  meet  with  a  favorable  response 
from  a  good  segment  of  the  American  people. 
We  definitely  want  to  see  our  friends  make 
a  living.  The  whole  purpose  of  economic 
aid  to  Western  Europe,  and  the  purpose 
behind  tha  administration's  currant  pro- 
gram of  aeonomlc  aid  to  ths  backward  coun- 
trlaa  haa  bean  to  put  them  on  their  feet 
aeonomlcally.  ao  that  they  could  make  a 
living.  Surely  wa  do  not  wish  indefinitely 
to  carry  them  by  the  means  of  grants.  But 
the    rub    is.    aa    tha    President    indicated. 


wbatbar  or  not  our  aide  or  Cbalr  aide  to  to 
profit  moat  by  a  lowering  of  tha  barrlara. 
Wa  think  It  la  aaaunUng  a  lot  that  private 
bualnaas.  in  search  of  expanding  markato.  la 
likely  to  prove  a  collactlva  match,  from  tha 
atrataglc  point  of  view,  for  the  Soviet  trada 
oOcee,  which  monopolise  Iron  Curtain  trada 
in  the  interest  of  the  state,  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  in  tha  interest  of  any  segment 
of  its  society. 

In  making  a  living  it  la  in  tha  very  nature 
of  things  that  the  more  advanced  Weat 
should  supply  products  which  are.  at  best, 
in  short  supply  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Monopolizing  all  trade,  the  Soviet  is  in  a 
position  to  tnslitt  on  getting  what  it  needs 
most  (as  copper).  If  providing  these  mste- 
rlals  aids  employment  and  the  whole  Euro- 
pean economy.  It  can  do  so  only  if  Europe 
accepts  Iron  Curtain  production  in  return. 
European  countries  are  not  in  our  position, 
to  give  goods  Indefinitely  without  repay- 
ment (they  know  that  is  poor  bxislness),  but 
if  they  accept  Iron  Curtain  goods  in  return 
(as  they  must.  If  they  are  to  make  a  living) 
they  must  inevitably  aid  employment  and 
the  economy  in  the  Iron  Curtain  areas.  So, 
the  relaxed  embargo  most  certainly  also  en- 
ables communism  to  make  a  living.  We 
may  be  sure  that  a  Soviet  government  trade 
monopoly  will  see  to  it  that  they  profit — and 
profit  well — from  the  trade  which  they  con- 
trol. It  is.  moreover,  ironical  thst  an  end 
result  of  siding  the  recovery  of  friendly 
natlotis  should  be  the  creation  of  a  need  to 
aid  the  enemy  by  sanctioning  the  sale  of 
strategic  materials  to  them  when  the  econo- 
mies of  our  friends  hsve  recovered. 

Before  tha  Parla  agreement  it  had  bean 
made  amply  clear  that  in  no  event  would 
tha  Weat  attack  Russia.  Now.  apparently, 
tha  Waat's  need  to  make  a  living  la  such  as  to 
aaaura  the  Soviets  of  strategic  materials  they 
naad  for  tha  improvement  of  their  own  war 
aconomy  and  war  machlnaa.  No  wonder 
they  faal  fraa  to  wage  a  cold  war  with  im- 
punity, whanavar  and  wherever  they  chooaa. 
virtually  immune  from  any  retaliatory  ac* 
tion  which  can  hurt  them.  And  wtiat  aaatir- 
ances  doee  the  West  have  that  by  the  next 
turn  of  the  wheel,  another  and  even  more 
aggressive  Stalin  will  not  take  ovar  at  Mos- 
cow, with  greater  economic  strength  at  his 
dlaposal  than  StMln  ever  poaaaaaad? 

An  Inexplicable  feature  of  this  controversy 
Is  that  the  facts  of  tha  Paris  agreement 
should  be  withheld  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  only  Justification  for  censorship 
Is  to  deny  valuable  Information  to  an  ad- 
versary. But  here,  the  adversary  Is  fully  In- 
formed. So.  too.  arc  the  European  producers. 
Only  the  American  public  is  In  the  dark. 
And  It  ao  happend  that,  on  the  very  day  that 
the  explanatory  statemenu  related  above, 
were  nuule.  the  President  himself  charac- 
terized the  International  situation  with  the 
Communists  as  "very  serious,  very  serious." 
It  win  be  difficult  for  many  to  endorse  a 
policy  which  alloNvs  the  Soviet  bloc  to  obtain 
Increasing  quantities  of  strategic  materials 
at  a  Ume  when  the  situation  which  It  haa 
created  is  very  serious."  Thara  la  mora  to 
East-Weat  Uade  than  making  a  Uvlng. 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex  )  Chronicle  of 
March   11,   1»S«| 

UNrrxo  STATxa  Sxcaxcr  o«  Tbads  Cvaa 
RxuuuTiO!*  la  Stttfto  Pouct 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks'  ad- 
mission that  our  agreement  to  relaxation 
of  East-West  trade  controls  for  our  allies 
has  permitted  the  fiow  of  strategic  war  ma- 
terials to  Communist  countries  is  an  in- 
dictment of  our  foreign  policy  that  aata  a 
new  high  in  stupidity. 

But  Harold  B.  Staaaan's  refuaal  to  tall 
Senate  investigators  Just  what  strategic 
goods  United  States  allies  are  fraa  to  sell 
the  Soviet  bloc  la  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  Congraas  and  the  American  people 
that  dlsqualifiea  him  for  even  a  minor  poat 
of  goveromenUl  authority. 


To  Identify  tha  itama.  Staaaan  aaya.  would 
haip  tba  Oommunlata. 

It  waa  thla  aama  Staaaan.  tha  Prealdant'a 
apaelal  asalatant  on  dlaarmament.  who.  fraah 
from  hia  blundering  dlractlon  of  tha  Tot- 
algn  Operations  Agency,  made  the  aacret 
concaaaiona  permitting  machinery  and  ma- 
terials for  munitions  and  war  materials  to 
be  sold  to  the  Reds.  That  was  In  a  IS- 
nation  agreement  in  August  of  1954. 

For  18  months  the  Reds  have  known  what 
trada  items  were  involved.  For  18  montha 
tha  British,  biggest  beneficiaries  under  the 
agreement,  have  known.  But  the  American 
people,  who  ara  footing  the  blggeat  bill  of 
all  In  tha  fight  against  communism,  have 
been  kept  in  the  dark. 

In  fact.  Senator  Jorw  L.  McCunxaw, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  tha 
Senate  subcommittee  probing  the  slTalr,  in- 
dignantly charges  governments!  agencies 
acting  in  concert  have  done  everything  to 
hinder  and  hamper  the  conunlttee's  efforts. 

Weeks  as  well  as  other  administration 
leaders  can  hardly  fall  to  realize  the  incon- 
sistency involved.  On  one  hand  we  pro- 
hibit, and  rightly  so.  United  States  manu- 
facturers from  selling  strsteglc  goods  to  Red 
buyers,  and  we  go  all  out,  with  military 
and  foreign  economic  aid,  to  combat  the 
Communist  threat  all  over  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  made  secret  concessions 
to  otir  allies  which  allow  them  to  fatten  up 
tha  war  machine  of  the  enemy. 

In  defending  the  administration's  role  in 
the  matter.  Weeks  said  ths  United  States 
made  tha  beat  deal  it  could  in  tba  19M  agraa- 
ment. 

That  la  a  aad  admission.  It  amounts  to 
an  agraamant  to  help  the  enemy  In  order 
to  help  otir  allies,  whom  we  already  ara 
helping  with  biUlona  of  foreign  aid.  Wa 
can't  win  with  any  such  policy. 

(Prom  tba  Boaton  Foat  of  March  13,  1»M| 

An   AMD 


Tied  in  with  the  foreign-aid  program, 
which  has  cost  the  American  people  ao  many 
billions  to  support  a  boat  of  quondsm  frienda 
and  paaaiva  enemies  that  even  the  most 
prodigal  one-worlder  shudders  st  the  bill,  is 
the  administration's  fiat  reftisal  to  provlds 
the  Congraaa  with  a  llat  of  ambargoad  Itama 
in  East- Weat  trada. 

Thia  la  not  an  election  year  controversy 
cooked  up  to  bamuaa  tha  electorate,  but  a 
perlloua  area  in  which  the  Government  haa 
been  less  thsn  candid  with  the  people.  There 
are  evidences  that  the  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  lU  satellites  U  being  aided 
by  shipments  of  strategic  goods  from  the 
West,  Including  large  shipments  from  Britain 
and  through  European  factors,  from  United 
States. 

The  SUte  Department  has  planned  a  95 
billion  forelgn-sld  program  to  submit  to  the 
Congress.  Harold  Stassen.  former  director 
of  forelgn-ald  programs,  dldnt  do  the  SUta 
Department  program  any  good  when  he  flatly 
refused  to  provide  the  Senate  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  with  the  needed 
Information  on  embargoed  Items. 

Secretary  Dulles,  who  learned  at  the  Kara- 
chi conference  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ss 
hostile  as  ever,  thinks  that  long-term  com- 
mitments to  foreign  aid  are  essential.  Such 
friends  as  Egypt,  seeking  money  to  build  the 
Aswan  High  Dam  while  stalking  United 
Statea  with  a  knife,  are  the  long-term  iMne- 
flclarlaa  of  thia  forelgn-ald  program.  And 
India,  aaaurad  only  yesterday  that  United 
Statea  would  dump  PakUtan  over  the  side  if 
PakUUn  took  military  acUon  |o  defend  lU 
borders  agalnat  aggreaaion.  U  another  bena- 
flclary. 

Baat-Weat  trada  U  being  uaad  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  acquire  the  war  induatry  which  tha 
Ruaaians  and  Red  Chinese  m\ist  have  to 
mount  a  campaign  of  aggreaaion  against  tha 
free  world.  There  ara  Western  nations  ca- 
pable of  almost  any  kmd  of  treachery  for  a 
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forlorn  f aet  wttb 


Trade  haa  beoome  a  wakpon  of  enormous 
aignlflcanoa  In  the  eold  \nr.  In  fact,  the 
Soviet  Union  employe  trala  and  aid  Inter- 
changeably. Aid  la  tied  t>  trade  In  all  tha 
Soviet  daala  and  tha  natloc  a  of  the  neutrallat 
bloc  love  It.  A  aampla  li.  proof  la  tha  red 
carpet  treatment  Bulganin  and  Khniahchav 
got  In  India  for  agreelsg  tb  awap  heavy  ma- 
chinery for  Indian  producta.  and  tha  oold 
shoulder  given  Dtillea,  wto  waa  oifferlng  to 
aupport  India  agalnat  Paklatan  In  any  kind 
of  a  con  teat  between  the  tao  nattona  on  the 
Indian  subcontinent. 

Staaaan 'a  flat  refuaal  ol  the  Information 
■ought  by  tba  Senate  aubc(  anmlttaa  la  not  an 
isolated  action.  Tha  admlhlatration  has  con- 
sistently refused,  deeplte  many  reaaonable 
raqueau.  tha  llat  which  w«iuld  dtacloae  what 
Is  or  la  not  embargoed. 

It  la  reaaonable  for  tha  people  to  want  to 
know  to  whom  and  for  vihat  purpoaa  they 
are  aupplylng  the  ainawa  3f  war  to  natlona 
which  have  for  their  central  policy  tha  da- 
atruetlon  of  waatam  capitalism. 
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(From  tha  Wall  Street  Joimal  of  March  14, 

19661 

Qircrnoira  aire  No  Awawau 

Soma  yeara  back  tha  ConKreaa  paaaed  a  law 
which  placed  an  embargoj  on  abipmant  to 
Iron  Curtain  countrlaa  of 
help  their  warmaklng 
gave  the  executive  depa 
hand  about  adding  or 
from  the  bana. 

Soma  a  years  ago 
trade  wara  aaaed  by  th» 
ground    that  Waatam 
wara  hard  praaaed  to  find 
thalr  gooda. 

Now  tha  Sanata 
on  Invaatlgatlona  wanU  tol  find  out  whether 
relaxation  of  raaCrlctlona  baa  permitted  alUee 
of  the  United  SUlea  to  supply  tha  Sorlat 
Union  and  ita  aataUltea  with  gooda  that  ae- 
tuaUy  do  aid  tha  Baafs  war  potential. 

At  tha  time  the  law  wsa  paaaad  It  may 
bave  been  a  wlaa  aad  neoeaaary  aafeguard  In 
tha  view  of  the  OoTammant.  And  when  the 
embargo  waa  relaxed  that  may  alao  have  been 
thought  a  wlaa  and  neceesary  act.  The  trou- 
ble  is,  nobody  but  a  few  people  in  the  execu- 
tive department  know  the  reaaons  why  some 
goods  that  once  ware  considered  dangerous 
to  trade  to  Russia  are  no  longer  considered 
dangerous. 

And  theee  few  people  arent  talking.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeka  waa  aaked 
if  he  would,  pleaae,  give  the  Senatora  a  list 
of  goods  released  from  the  bans.  He  was 
asked  If  he  would,  please,  tell  what  were  tba 
recommendations  of  a  Joint  Operating  Com- 
mittee— beaded  by  a  Commerce  Department 
ofllclal — alMut  relaxing  trada. 

Mr.  Weeka  refused  to  say.  He  took  tha 
poaition  that  the  answers  to  the  questions 
the  Senators  asked  were  classified  and  privi- 
leged. What  the  executive  branch  had  dona 
waa  ita  bualneaa  and  it  waant  any  buslnaaa 
of  the  Congress. 

Well,  wa  think  It  Is  the  business  of  tha 
Congreaa.  Congraaa  passed  the  Isw.  and  Con- 
gress has  a  duty  to  know  how  the  law  Is 
working — whether  it  is  a  good  law  or  a  bad 
law.  or  whether  It  Is  a  law  that  la  being 
abtiscd. 

And  where  Congress  Is  denied  that  kivowl- 
adge  how  can  Congrees  poaaibly  laglalata 
reaponalbilltyt 

(From  tba  Chicago  American  of  March  10, 

IBM) 

Amnro  thx  Bhkm  t 

Senator  McClkuan,  of  Arkanaaa,  haa  taken 

an  unassallabls  position  on  the  grave  matter 

of  tha  relaxed  trade  controla  which  unquaa- 

tionably  gave  the  Communlats  a  stronger 

mUitary  poaition  In  tha  world. 


H*  InalaU  tha  vital  Intareati  of  tha  Ameri- 
can people  are  deeply  InTolved  In  thie  matter, 
that  full  Information  about  It  haa  been  with- 
held from  them,  and  that  there  haa  been 
reeklaea  violation  of  thalr  rlghta  aa  dtlsana 
and  needleaa  Impairment  of  their  aecurlty. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Permanent  In- 
▼eatlgatlona  Subcommittee  which  haa  bean 
looking  Into  tha  matter.  Mr.  MbCLxmut  haa 
brought  out  abundant  arldenoe  that  every 
Increaaa  In  economic  strength  we  contribute 
to  the  Communists  enhances  their  military 
power  by  the  aama  meaaura. 

Aa  tha  Hearst  newspapers  so  often  have 
said,  we  might  just  as  well  send  the  Com- 
munists weapons  and  mimltlona  In  the  first 
place  as  to  sell  them  the  machine  tools  with 
which  to  make  them. 

Whatever  we  sell  the  Communist  nations 
It  relaaaea  Just  that  much  of  their  own  f  aelll- 
tlea  for  the  production  of  war  toola.  We  can- 
not provide  the  Communlata  with  ahoe- 
atrings  without  relieving  them  of  the  neoea- 
sity  of  making  their  own.  and  thus  r»»wtig 
It  possible  for  them  to  put  more  of  their 
Industrial  plants  Into  military  production. 

But  not  all  of  our  recent  trade  with  the 
Communists  under  the  relaxed  controls  has 
been  as  Innocent  as  shoestilngs. 

It  must  send  a  chill  down  the  spines  of  all 
thougbtfiU  Americans  to  know  that,  as  Sen- 
ator McClsllaw  reports,  "there  Is  conclusive, 
undisputed,  and  unrefuted  proof  that  lib- 
eralisation of  cmitrols  has  enabled  the  Rus- 
sians to  buy  strategic  war  matarlala.** 

[Prom  the  Iron  Age  of  March  23.  lOM] 
I^r's  Not  Kid  OtmsaLvas 

There  to  nothing  wrong  with  Prertdent 
Waanhowar'a  recent  atatement  that  our  al- 
llaa  must  live  tradawlaa.  They  muat  trada 
outalda  thalr  bordara.  If  we  don't  buy  from 
them,  aomeone  Mae  muat. 

Our  alllea  have  to  remain  atrong  so  they 
will  not  be  a  pushover  for  the  Oommuntots. 
That's  what  ws  want.  That's  the  plan  we 
have  been  supporting — and  helping  to  pay 
for.  But  thto  to  unrelated  to  aoma  of  tba 
nonaenaa  being  paaaed  out  at  Washington 
hearings  about  strategic  material  shipped  to 
the  Rcda. 

Some  of  tha  azi^anatlona  about  Iron  Cur- 
tain ahlpmanta  of  copper,  machine  tooto,  and 
other  machinery  are  asinine.  Copper  to  In 
short  supply — In  any  form — and  to  a  defense 
Item. 

The  Reds  want  copper — ^wlre,  scrap,  or  any 
form — for  defenae  or  war  purpoaea.  Even  If 
the  wire  they  got  from  the  free  world  waa  for 
peaceful  pxirpoeea.  that  would  release  their 
own  output  for  war  or  other  aggressive  uses. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  Russto's  big  copper 
windfall. 

Machine  tooto  buUd  up  heavy  Indtistry. 
The  Reds  are  hellbent  for  heavy  industry 
gains.  If  wa  or  our  alllea  unvrlttlngly  con- 
tribute machine  tooto  to  the  Reds,  we  aid. 
abet,  and  support  their  drive  to:  (a)  Build 
a  war  machine;  (b)  release  their  capacity 
for  more  heavy  industry  use;  and  (c)  allow 
them  the  tooto  to  overcome  us  in  an  economic 
war  in  Asia. 

If  our  top  diplomats  and  offldato  dont 
reoognice  the  Red  menace  In  all  lU  forms, 
how  can  we  expect  the  man  on  the  street  to 
be  sware  of  the  danger  to  ovir  freedom  and 
future? 

Most  of  the  deUyed  explanation  given  re- 
cently about  Red  trade  to  Intellectual  drivel. 
It  doesnt  answer  the  basto  question:  Why 
should  the  United  States  countenance  or 
agree  to  strategic  nuiterial  trade  with  na- 
tions whose  avowed  purpoee  to  to  knock  us 
out  eventually  by  any  means  possible? 

Anyone  In  hto  right  senses  doesnt  ward 
off  a  mortal  blow  with  right  hand  and  give 
the  other  fellow  a  new  sword  with  hto  left. 
Whatever  we  do  in  thto  serious  East-West 
trads  situation,  let's  not  kid  ourselves. 


[Pt<«n  the  National  Review  of  ICsrcb  SS, 
1956] 
Tta  McCLXLuur  la  vmiiuatiow 
In  thto  Issue,  Mr.  Boaell  reports  on  the  in- 
genious devlcee  \mcovered  by  the  Senate  In- 
vestigating conunlttea  for  getting  around 
the  law  of  the  land  and  permitting  our  alllea 
to  trade,  extensively  and  in  material  of  di- 
rect importance  to  a  nation's  warmaklng  po- 
tential, with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  atory  to 
aordld  In  Ita  denuding  of  the  materialistic 
amorallty  of  our  allies,  and  In  its  exposure 
of  the  willingness  of  our  own  Government  to 
cooperate  In  efforts  at  pulling  the  wool  over 
the  eyaa  of  Congreaa  and  tha  American 
peopto.  Finally  the  atory  to  an  arreatlng 
demonstration  of  a  bureaucracy  in  almost 
complete  control,  of  a  massive  and  arrogant 
contempt,  by  tha  execuUve,  for  the  legisla- 
tive. In  getting  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Senator  McCutiXAK  deservss  the  gratitude 
of  a  Nation  concerned  to  preaa  the  fight 
against  communism,  and  restore  the  divi- 
sion of  power  In  its  own  Government. 


TKADDtO  WriH  TR>  ENXaCT — ^A  Rspobt  om 

McCXnxAW  UrvasnoATiow 
(By  L.  Brent  Bossell) 

One  day  early  last  month,  af  tw  conferring 
with  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  Mr.  Eisenhower  an- 
nounced the  United  SUtes  was  ready  to 
study  British  prc^Msato  for  revising  ctirrent 
restrictions  on  trade  with  the  minor  partnw 
of  the  Communist  entente.  Bed  China. 

The  same  day.  by  perverae  coincidence,  tha 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inveatigatlons  (now 
headed  by  Senator  MoCuellam)  acheduled 
open  hearings  on  a  related  matter,  namely: 
on  what  happened  after  the  United  Statea 
aat  down  with  Ita  alllea,  a  yeara  ago,  to  con- 
sider revtotng  tha  trada  embargo  agalnat  tha 
antante'a  major  partner.  Despite  atrenuous 
admlntotratlon  oppoaltlon  to  a  public  abtng 
of  tba  matter,  the  McCtoUan  committee  haa 
■Inoa  listened  to  a  halr-ratoing  tate  of  cur- 
rant. United  SUtea-auUMMlaad,  atrategle 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Unloti— one  that  ahows 
that  United  SUtea-Ohlna  trade  negottotora 
are  haggling  over  whetticr  it  to  aafa  to  leave 
the  back  door  ajar  when  the  front  door  to 
standing  wide  open. 

Testimony  heard  by  the  committee  so  far 
makss  several  conclusions  ineecapable: 

Tine  United  States,  In  August  19S4,  by 
agreeing  to  delete  or  downgrade  apjmnl- 
mately  200  of  460  items  from  the  free  world's 
strategic  embargo  list,  made  the  most  dam- 
aging concessions  yet  (vto-a-vto  world  com- 
munlam)  to  ita  alllea;  even  taking  into  ac- 
count Mr.  Tnuaan'a  agreement  to  confine 
the  Korean  war. 

In  making  the  concessions,  the  admlnto- 
tratlon violated  the  spirit,  if  not  also  the 
letter,  of  the  Battie  Act  of  19S1  (see  below) . 

In  order  to  conceal  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  concessions,  admlntotratlon  ofllcials 
resorted,  at  the  time,  to  positive  falsifica- 
tion. 

In  order  to  keep  congressional  discoveries 
to  a  minimum  now  that  the  McCleUan  com- 
mittee to  on  the  track,  the  admlntotratlon 
to  defending  a  plainly  indefensible  applica- 
tion of  executive  secrecy  orders.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  name  of  seciu-ity,  the  admlntotra- 
tlon is  refusing  to  divulge  the  oflkcial  Itot  of 
diaembargoed  items,  even  though  the  Soviet 
Union  can  find  out  what  Is  avallabte  merely 
by  putting  In  a  purchase  order. 

Then,  there  to  thto  major  conclusion  to 
be  drawn: 

American  taxpayers  are  currently  subsi- 
dising, in  part,  the  oonstriiction  of  the  Sovtet 
war  machine  (see  box  at  end  of  article). 

That  the  United  Statee  was  permitting 
friendly  nations  on  Its  payroll  to  ship  to  the 
Sovtot  Union  highly  strategic  machine  tools, 
metato,  electronic  and  transportation  equip- 
ment, etc.,  was  known  to  the  committee  be- 
fore It  started  Ito  hearings.    That  fact  had 
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BtlU 

Wky  had  tba  ITDltad  Stetaa 
to  relax  atratacte  trada  euutfolaT 
And  «tM  la  tha  admUrtatiatUm  had  baan 
TtapoMafbla  tot  ISm  dacMlonT 

Ttm  eoneaMlona  bad  ta«n  necaaarj.  ad- 
mttrtatt^tlon  olBclala  aaaertad,  ^nc■tlaa  our 
aUlaa  bad  taatated  on  Incraaaad  tnda  with 
ttm  OanXmt  bloc  as  the  price  of  keeping  the 
Weatam  alHanca  a  going  concern.  On  the 
iMua  of  who  had  dacMed  (a)  that  the  al- 
llanaa  «o«ild  toe  Jinperdtaii  U  the  Uaiaad 
BUtaa  lartitad  on  rataiali^  pre- 1954  con- 
trola  and  (b)  how  high  a  price  the  United 
Stataa  waa  prepared  to  pay  to  avoid  Jeopard - 
Mng  tha  alUanoe.  the  admlnlatratlon  seemed 
d«*eraliMd  to  beep  the  CX>ngresB  sa  Ignonuit 
aa  poaaSble. 

The  oommlttee  waa  foroed.  In  tha  dmnn- 
ataneaa.  to  undertake  a  tediooa  expedition 
Into  heretofore  unexplored  reaches  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

BOW  uxiTD  sTATxa  noAaco  PoucT  a  acAoa 
Tha  coaamlttaa  laamad.  to  begin  wltti.  that 
Vnltad  Stataa  embargo  policy,  as  It  affecta 
United  Stataa  aaportars.  and  United  Stataa 
•abargo  poUcy.  aa  It  aSacU  alUed  asportara. 
are  vary  different  tblnga.  Thoitgh  Congresa 
apparently  tntandad  slaaUar  poUclaa.  and 
tbougb  bacuUva  machinery  exlsU  for  mak- 
ing them  similar,  that  Is  not  the  way  they 
end  up;  and  one  of  tha  comaUttae's  quea- 
tlona  became,  whyt 

Before  the  Ifarahall  plan  gave  tha  United 
Stataa  an  effective  voice  In  allied  export  pol- 
icy, the  United  Stataa  embargo  affected  only 
American  exporters,  and  it  was  handled  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Until  1048 
Commerce  reUed  upon  an  laforsaal  commit- 
tee to  decide  what  could  be  shipped  to  the 
Soviet  bloc;  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Interestingly  enough,  waa  WlUlam  Reming- 
ton, later  convicted  of  perj\u-y  for  falsely 
denying  membership  in  tha  Communist 
Party. 

In  IMS  tha  embargo  was  fonnallaed  by 
Congress  and  Included  both  domeatlc  and 
International  controls.  The  Export  Control 
Act  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Conuneroc. 
with  the  advice  of  other  executive  depart- 
manta.  to  refuse  export  licenses  for  ship- 
ment of  strategic  goods  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Tha  Secretary  established  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Policy  (ACEP).  represent- 
ing the  Interested  departmenu.  to  advise  him 
••to  the  strategic  valiie  of  speclttc  Items. 
ACSP  was  Instructed  to  weigh  United  States 
needs  for  the  items,  aa  well  as  theu-  value  to 
the  Soviets.  The  Secretary  thereupon  pub- 
Ilahad  a  list  of  banned  goods,  which  has  come 
to  ba  known  aa  the  United  States  poalUve 
Ust. 

Concurrently,  the  economic  Cooperation 
Act  authorized  the  BCA  Administrator  to 
aeek  the  cooperation  of  countries  receiving 
United  States  aid  In  enforcing  a  Joint  anu- 
Communlst  embargo.  To  coordinate  the  em- 
bargo, the  Mar^all  countries  set  up  the 
International  Organization  for  Strategic 
lYada  Control,  a  consultative  group  that 
now  repreaents  all  NATO  countries,  plus 
Japan.  This  organization  operates  through 
two  eommtttcea — the  Coordinating  Commu- 
te* (OOOOM),  which  superrtaea  trade  with 
■aatam  Suropa.  and  the  China  Oommlttee 
(CmMOOM).  which  deala  with  China  and 


la  ttM  BaMla  Aot  of  1«U. 

to  tliWiii  OnMad  atai 

It  to  to  "the  poUcy'af  tto  UaHad 
M  attltary.   aooaiwtc.  oi 
ance  shaU  be  suppUad  to  aay 
U  appUaa  aa  ambarao  *  *  •  oa  tka  ahlp- 
'  of  aiaai^  aiasunittoa.  and  laapiamaata 

.tartala  of  atrataglc  value, 
and  items  of  primary  algnlflaaaa*  uasd  In 
tha  {mducUon  of  arms.  ajnmuiUtlofi.  and  the 
lasplamanta  of  war  to  any  natk>n  [In  the 
Soviet  bloc]."  Teraolnatlon  of  United  StatM 
aid  Is  mandatory  if  strategic  weapons  (aa 
opposed  to  strategic  production  materials) 
are  shipped  to  the  Cbmaunlsta.  As  tor  pro- 
duction materials,  aid  may  be  eonUnued  In 
a  caae  whara  the  Prealdent  Anda  untisual  clr- 
cumstancaa.  and  determines  that  cutting  off 
aid  would  be  clearly  detrlmentaJ  to  United 
States  securtty:  but  even  then  the  President 
must  Immediately  report  the  exception  to 
(ingress.  The  prior  and  therefore  critical 
determination  as  to  what  production  items 
are  strategic  is  to  be  made  under  the  act.  by 
the  Battle  Act  administrator.  la  1»54,  when 
the  United  States  agreed  to  relax  the  em- 
bargo, the  Battle  Act  administrator 
Harold  Stassen. 


It 
aa  to 


The  Battle  Aet  administrator.  In  making 
«p  the  Battle  Act  list  <of  proscribed  Itams 
for  export  by  eountrlea  receiving  United 
States  aid).  Is,  llks  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  making  up  the  United  Stataa  poal- 
tlve  list,  required  to  seek  the  advice  of  other 
interested  departments.  The  Economic  De- 
fense Advisory  Committee  (KDAC)  was  thus 
astablishad  as  the  Battle  Act  counterpart  to 
ACEP;  and  both  groupa  were  placed  under 
the  National  Security  Council. 

ACEP  and  EDAC  soon  realised  they  had 
comnK>n  problems,  decided  to  merije  on  the 
operational  level.  The  result  was  the  Joint 
Operating  Committee  (JOC).  which  there- 
upon bore  the  responsibility  for  evaluating 
United  States  technical  advice  on  both  do- 
mastic  and  International  embargo  policy;  and 
which,  aa  a  result,  figured  prominently  In 
the  McClellan  hearings.  Although  JOC's 
recommendations,  as  to  whether  specific 
Items  should  be  dlsembargoed,  theoretically 
reflected  the  combined  views  of  four  depart- 
ments (State.  Defense.  Commerce,  and  the 
Porelgn  Operations  Administration*),  they 
were,  in  the  last  aiuUysls.  the  recommenda- 
tions of  its  Chairman.  Mr.  Herbert  Blackman. 
who  was  empowered,  under  JOCs  rulea,  to 
resolve  disagreements. 

JOC's  experts  were  not.  however,  glren  a 
free  rein-  once  the  decision  had  been  made 
on  a  higher  level  to  relax  the  alUed  embargo. 
JOCs  recommendations  as  to  the  strategic 
value  of  specific  items  bad  to  conform  to 
criteria  prescribed  by  EDAC  (beaded  by  IXr. 
Stassen ) ,  and  passed  on  by  the  National  Se- 
curity CouncU.  Moreover,  recommendations 
by  JOC  were  subject  to  an  appeal  to  EDAC 
or  the  Council  by  the  head  of  any  of  the  rep- 
resented departments. 

In  sum.  during  1953  and  1954.  when  West- 
em  European  countries  Intensified  pressures 
^•^—^.^—^—^^  • 

'The  administration's  refusal  to  permit 
publication  of  tha  intarnational  llat  la  on* 
of  tha  McClellan  committee's  major  frua- 
tratlona.  The  British  poaiUve  Ust  for  East- 
ern Europe  presumably  corresponds  with  the 
COCOM  International  list  (unless  the  British 
are  violating  COCOM  agreements),  and  the 
British  list  was  published  In  October   1954. 

■After  July  1.  1955.  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration. 


haaa  to  aaa 

United  Stataa  changed  tta 
itoaa  «««  rtimtaglo.     Otberwlaa.  PreaMant 
■  ■iiriuiiH  «a«M  ba  foroad  either  to  tarml. 
~iU  Oattad  Stataa  foreign  aid  or  to  offfer  to 

iwadletably   nnpalataU*  «xptemk. 

I  ■■  to  whjr  ttet  aM  waa  ao«  terminated. 
less:  Tsaa  or  oowciaaioiu 

Lata  la  18U  tto  Sorlat  aoeanuaaat 
stepped  up  lU  campaign  oa  babalf  of  la- 
creaaad  AMt-Waat  trada.  la  Jaauary  1M4 
a  British  trada  mlaloa  vlsitad  Moaoow  to 
discuss  the  sort  of  business  the  CommunlsU 
had  In  mind.  And  within  a  month,  on  Pab> 
niary  as.  PMbm  Minister  Churchill  told  Com- 
mons the  free  world  ought  to  relax  Its  em- 
bargo agalnat  Eastern  Europe,  in  March  tha 
H^ii?5  ®^*"  propoawl  a  rvvlew  ofth* 
COOOM  intema^onal  lut.  Later  tbat 
month.  In  London.  Mr  Staaaen  for  the  Unltad 
W:^  ^**  Thoraeyeroft  (praaidnt  of  tha 
British  Board  of  Ttad*)  for  tha  United  Ktag. 
dom.  and  Maurtoa  fichuauui  for  Fnuaaa 
reached  an  agreement  In  principle  aa  to  th* 
kind  of  ralasatloo  th*  United  States  would 
pwmit.  Thla  trlparuc*  agraenrat  waa 
turned  over  for  Implefloaatatlon  to  COCOM. 

Meanwhile.  JOC  waa  buay,  oa  the  tech. 
nlcal  level,  preparing  the  United  Stataa  poet- 
tkaa  foe  the  COOOM  negotiations.  JOC  had 
begun  a  craah  review  of  items  theretofore 
eonaidarad  atrataglc,  sometime  in  January 
*•**— •*»«n«»y  enggesung  the  United  BUtea 
had  deckled  to  go  along  with  Britiah  d*. 
xnands  a  good  while  before  Mr.  ChurchMl 
applied  public  preasure  in  bla  Commons 
Weh.  Mr  Staaaans  EDAC  had  laid  down 
criteria  for  decontrols.  Within  that  frame- 
work. JOC.  convening  S  or  4  timea  a  week 
from  January  to  June,  reevaluated  United 
Sutaa  views  on  the  strategic  value  of  specific 
Iteaia. 

Deaplt*  tntenslve.  and  often  angry,  qnea- 
ttoning  of  administration  officials  by  th* 
McClellan  committee,  most  of  what  went 
on  at  thoae  meetings  remains  a  dark  secret. 
Thea*  facu.  however,  have  been  establlahad: 

1.  JOC  recommended  that  approximately 
one-third  of  the  Items  on  the  pre- 1954  stra- 
tegic list  be  dlsembargoed.  Includlnc  n 
machine  toola. 

».  The  Department  of  Defense  rlgoroualy 
objected  to  most  of  the  deleUons,  poaalbly 
toall  of  them.*  Defense  representatives  on 
JOC  pointed  out.  not  only  that  siich  tools 
and  materials  were  Immensely  valuable  In 
Soviet  war  production,  but  that  all  of  the 
metals  and  minerals  In  question  were  on  the 
United  States  crlUcaJ  stockpile  list.  Sine* 
many  of  these  were  (and  are)  in  short  sup- 
ply m  the  United  SUtes  (Defense  argued) 
why  not  make  arrangemenu  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  buy  them  tnsUad  of  allowing  our 
alllea  to  sell  them  to  the  CommunUU?  In 
some  cases.  Defense  appealed  JOCs  decUion 
to  the  National  Security  CotineU — and  In  at 

•  Certolnly  to  all  «f  thoae  listed  at  the  end 
of  thto  arUcia.  Dafenaa  Departoient  wlt- 
"•••«••  •*'ly  In  the  hearings.  tesUfled  more 
or  less  freely  as  to  what  their  views  had 
been  on  decontrolling  specific  Items.  How- 
ever, before  they  had  got  through  the  lUt, 
the  administration  decreed  that  all  Depart- 
ment recommendations  were  to  be  treated 
as  prtvUeged  and  forbade  ther  dlsdoeurs  to 
the  commit**. 
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least  one  Instance,  aucceaafully.  Petroleum 
was  originally  deleted  from  the  embargo  by 
JOC.  but  reatored  after  a  Defenae  appeal. 

3.  BDACa  criteria  for  reevaluating  stra- 
tegic Itama  (at  leaat  aa  they  were  Inter- 
preted by  Stat*.  Commerce,  and  POA)  ap- 
pear to  have  Included  thla  baalc  Instruction: 
if  a  given  Item  is  useful  in  peaceful  indus- 
trial production,  as  well  as  in  war  produc- 
tion, it  should  not  be  considered  strategic. 
In  other  words,  since  aluminum  can  be  used 
to  produce  pots  as  well  as  bombers,  alu- 
minum could  be  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  McClellan  conunlttee  got  nowhere  In 
trying  to  find  out  (a)  how  JOC  had  recom- 
mended on  specific  Items;  (b)  whether  JOC's 
list  had  been  altered  subseiquently  at  the 
EDAC  level:  and  (c)  how  the  final  United 
SUtes  position  had  fared  at  the  COCX>M  ne- 
gotiations. It  learned  only  that  COCOM. 
during  the  summer  of  1954.  hsd  prepared 
a  new  international  list;  that  nearly  half 
the  items  theretofore  considered  strategic 
had  been  dropped  front  or  downgraded  on 
the  new  lUt;  that  the  United  Sutas  Bat- 
tle Act  list  had  been  adjusted  accordingly 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stssaen;  and  that 
the  United  SUtes  positive  list  (of  strategic 
items  banned  in  United  States  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc)  remained  unchanged. 

This  was.  however,  considerably  more  than 
Congress  or  the  public  had  been  told  when 
the  deed  was  done.  The  first  news  of  the 
COCOM  sgreemenu  had  come  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  August  36.  1954: 
"Recent  International  agreemenU,**  the  De- 
partment announced,  will  "provide  an  op- 
portunity for  Incraaaad  trade  In  peaceful 
goods,"  and  will  "continue  the  embargo  on 
thoae  goods  which  are  of  Importance  to  the 
mlUUry  capacity  o.  the  Soviet  bloc."  Shortly 
thereafter,  Battle  Act  Administrator  Stasaen 
advised: 

"1  am  convinced  that  this  revision  which 
has  been  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Department  of  SUte,  Treasury.  Defense,  and 
Commerce,  and  approved  by  the  President, 
win  raault  In  a  net  advantage  to  the  fre* 
world  of  expanded  peaceful  trade  and  more 
effective  control  of  th*  war  poUntlal  lt«ma." 

KVKM    MOBS    ■CISLXADIMO 

In  November  1954.  when  the  time  eama 
to  give  Congreaa  the  required  annual  Battle 
Act  report.  Mr.  Stassen  was  more  specific 
and  even  more  misleading.  Stassen  told 
Congress  thst.  inter  alia.  "Minerals  snd  met- 
als of  basic  Importance  to  the  Soviet  mlll- 
Ury  power  such  as  aluminum,  copper,  nickel, 
molybdenum,  cobalt,  magnesium,  tungsten, 
and  tiunlum  remain  on  the  •  •  •  embargo 
lUt."  This  despite  the  facU.  now  esUb- 
lished.  that- 
Pure  aluminum  was  removed  from  the 
embargo  as  were  a  number  of  aluminum 
alloys. 

Unprocessed  copper  remained  on  the  em- 
bargo, but  the  finished  product,  in  the  form 
of  highly  strategic  copper  wire.*  waa  taken  off. 

Nickel  alloys  up  to  SO  percent  were  re- 
moved from  the  embargo. 

Molybdenum  alloys  up  to  20  percent  wer* 
removed  from  the  embargo. 

Magnealum  waa  removed  from  the  em- 
bargo. 

Mr.  Stasaen  also  reported:  "The  revlaed 
electric  power-equipment  group  in  the  em- 
bargo lUt  tncludea  heavy  power-generating 
equipment  which  la  significant  to  the  Soviet 


«  The  committee  adduced  the  further  facta 
that  alnc*  August  1954  over  200  million 
pounds  of  copper  wire  have  been  shipped  by 
the  free  world  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  that  Britain 
Is  the  principal  shipper,  and  that  the  United 
SUtes  Is  providing  a  direct  subsidy  to  Britiah 
copper  mines  In  RhodeaU.  Moreover,  copper 
la  on  the  United  States  critical  stockpile  list; 
dxirlng  1954  and  1956  the  United  SUtea 
found  It  neceasary  to  divert  160  mlUlon 
pounds  of  copper  fnun  lU  stockpile  for  ctu- 
rent  Industrial  use. 


bloc  war  potential,  but  excludes  such  Itoma 
aa  outboard  motors,  condenser  tubes  and 
amaller  slaea  of  motors,  generatora,  and  die- 
ael  engines."  The  McClellan  conunlttee 
learned,  however,  that  60,000-kllowatt  gen- 
eratora. 86.000-horaepower  turbines,  and 
12.600-brake  horsepower  electric  motors  were 
taken  off  the  list.  (Far  from  being  in  the 
outboard  motor  category,  the  12,500-brake 
horsepower  motor  is  one  of  the  largest  made.) 

DKUBxasTS  cncuMvcwnoir 
But  even  more  serious.  In  the  committee's 
eyes,  than  Mr.  Stassen's  fibs  was  Mr.  Stassen's 
and  the  administration's  flagrant  disregard 
for  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  declared  In  the 
Battle  Act.  Stassen  may  have  been  right 
In  maintaining,  as  he  did  when  he  testified 
before  the  McClellan  committee,  that  United 
SUtes  failure  to  go  along  with  allied  de- 
mands to  eaae  the  embargo  might  well  have 
shattered  the  Western  alliance;  and,  con- 
sequently, might  have  resulted  In  a  greater 
relaxation  of  Western  controls  than  actually 
took  place.  But  the  momentous  test  re- 
mained that  Congreaa  had  passed  a  law  which 
instructed  the  executive  branch  what  to  do 
In  such  a  predicament.  Mr.  Stassen  had 
deliberately  circumvented  the  act's  Instruc- 
tion to  cut  off  aid  to  eountrlea  that  Inalat 
on  shipping  strategic  goods  to  the  SovleU 
(or.  In  the  alternative,  to  report  to  Congress 
the  reasons  for  not  doing  so) — by  the  simple 
stratagem  of  deciding  that  items  our  allies 
wanted  most  to  sell  were,  for  purposes  of 
allied   trade,  not  strategic. 

Perhaps,  by  this  device,  the  administration 
compiled  with  the  letter  of  the  Battle  Act; 
though,  again,  perhapa  not.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions the  McClellan  committee  will  raise  In 
lU  report  Is  whether  the  Battle  Act  was 
violated  by  Mr.  Stassen's  failure  to  treat 
the  COCOM  agreement  and  the  resulUnt  re- 
vision of  the  Battle  Act  list  as  the  kind  of 
exceptions  to  congressional  policy  that  must, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  be  reported 
to  Congress. 

But  llttl*  will  have  been  achieved  by  tha 
McClellan  Investigation  If  th*  Conunlttee, 
or  Congress  Itself,  misses  the  point  about 
who  Is  calling  the  tiims  on  free-world  strat- 
egy. The  basic  decisions  are  not  being  made 
by  Congress,  and  not  even  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  American  Oovemment;  but  by 
nations  which,  for  some  purposes,  have 
entered  into  a  de  facto  alliauc*  with  th* 
enemy. 


If«n^  ♦''at  n«ti"n!<  rwelv- 
init  United  States  nid 
may  ship  to  Soviet  bloc 


norlrontal  borlnc  ma- 
rMne<  foosU  1900,000  to 

»aoo,oao). 
PRcMon  borini  mllb 


Vertical  borlnc  mills— 

Hydnmllc  snd  mechsnical 

pTFSse^. 
D>-namic    balancing    ma- 

cfaines. 

Borfhoe  grinding  machines 

Copper  wire 

Ahuntnam . 

Magnesium ...^—...i. 


War  ProductioD  uses 


Asbestos. 


Talc 

Conindam — _... 
Uraphlte — .. 


Mica....--— ••—-—— ' 
QuarUCrFsSf— — 

Nickel  aUoy  (90  parent)-. 


Tanks,  artillery,  aircraft 
aircraft  carrier  catapult 
part«,  atom  reacton  for 
Kav/iltu  class  subma- 
rines. 

Radar  onntml  mechanisms, 
)et  engines,  fniided  miss 
sUe  components. 

Jet  enirines,  fmided  mlsi>ileB 
turbines,  aircraft  arma- 
ment. 

Aircraft  parts  (e.g.,wlng8), 
shell  caslnim. 

Quided  missile  enrines,  gy- 
ros,  radar  control,  tur- 
bines. 

Jet  engines,  raided  missiles 
radar,  gyros. 

Aircraft  engines,  eommiml- 
catioa^. 

Aircraft  eonstrnctloB 
shells. 

Aircraft  construction 
transportation  vehides, 
bomb  casings. 

Cable  insulstioa,  gss  msdc 
flltere. 

Spacer  in  electronic  tultes. 

Munitions  bsrdware. 

Making  crucibles  for  heat- 
ing metals  at  high  tem> 
psratnras. 

Bpsoar  in  electronic  tubes. 

Ewctronles  field,  in  gen- 
eraL 

Heavy  ooostmction  parts. 


Items  that  nations  receiv- 
ing United  States  aid 
may  ship  to  Soviet  bloc 


Beryllium  alloy  (SO  per- 
cent). 

Zirconium  alloy  (50  per- 
cent). 

Molybdenum  alloy  (30  per- 
cent). 

Power  eenerators  up  to 
ttUnokilowatts.  Turbines 
up  to  85,000  horsepower. 

Diesel  engines,  steam  loco- 
motives,   flatcars,    well 
cars,  other  railriMd  equip- 
ment. 

Electronics  equipment 

Kadio  transmitters..... 


War  Production  uses 


Atomic  reactota. 

Do. 
Jet  aircraft  parts. 


Making  of  fissionable  ma- 
'     teriai. 


Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  how 
can  one  Senator  yield  the  floor  to  an- 
other Senator? ^^ 

The  PRESIDZNG  OFFICER.  A  Sen- 
ator cannot  do  that,  of  coiirse. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  attempt  to  do  that.  I  will  stay 
for  a  question  or  two,  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  My  purpose  in  raising 
the  question,  Mr.  President,  is  that  I 
have  had  my  name  at  the  desk,  seeking 
recognition.  I  was  wondering  what 
kind  of  preliminary  arrangement  could 
be  made  so  that  one  Senator  might  yield 
the  floor  to  another. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  simply  yielded 
the  floor.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  on  his  feet,  and  I  suppose  he 
thought  he  had  the  floor^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  been  at  the  desk,  and  he  will  be 
recognized  as  the  next  speaker. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLEUiAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  happen  to  be  a 
minority  member  of  the  committee 
which  has  had  before  it  the  questions 
discussed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Bfr.  President, 
may  I  yield  the  floor  to  whomever  the 
Chair  will  recognize?  I  regret  that  I 
must  leave  the  Chamber,  but  I  am  late 
for  attendance  at  a  committee  meeting. 

The  PRESmrNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  As  a  minority 
member,  I  believe  I  have  attended  as 
many  of  the  hearings  as  has  any  other 
member  of  the  committee.  We  must  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
15  nations  on  a  wholly  voluntary  basis. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  fact, 
and  I  say  this  emphatically— our  country 
is  not  doing  business  with  Soviet  Russia 
or  with  any  of  her  satellites.  We  are 
working  with  15  member  countries  as  a 
voluntary  organization.  There  \b  no  law, 
rule,  or  way  in  which  we  can  compel  any 
of  our  alleged  allies  not  to  deal  with 
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the  SofTlet  Union  or  Its  satelUtea.  We 
have  no  way  of  controlllnff  such  com- 
merce. But  I  say  emphatically  that  the 
united  States  is  not  doinc  any  busluees 
with  Russia.  Our  poUey  Is  not  to  do 
business  with  Russia.  The  President  has 
been  outspoken,  as  all  the  members  of 
his  ofBdal  family  have  been  outspcAen. 
In  their  Insistence  upon  not  permitting 
anyone  in  private  Industry  or  the  Oov- 
emncnt  Itsdf  to  do  business  with  any 
orgairisatlons  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  its 
aatellltes. 

If  any  of  the  15  nations  decontrols  any 
Items,  the  only  thing  the  United  States 
can  do  is  to  attempt  to  persuade  them 
not  to  do  business  with  the  Soviet  Union 
or  its  satellites.  We  shall  have  to  use 
persuasion.  The  United  States  has  been 
successful  In  retaining  control  of  about 
half  the  items  which  were  originally  con- 
trolled in  the  voluntary  organization. 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Mt.  President,  will 
the  SqaajOT  yield? 
Mr.  BENDKR.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
IfCr.     IfUNDT.    Mr.     President,     the 
Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  have  the 
floor. 
Mr.  BENDER.    I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yi^  so 
that  I  may  ask  the  Smator  from  Ohio  a 
question? 
Mr.  MUWDT.    I  yleW. 
Mr.  McCarthy.    The  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  sat  through  the  hearings. 
Would  not  the  Senator  from  Ohio  agree 
with  me  that  although  the  President  has 
asked  for  $4.8  bilhon  for  our  allies,  or 
our  alleged  allies.  Congress  should  not 
give  them  any  money  if  they  intend  to 
continue  shipping  weapons  of  war  to 
Soviet  Russia? 

For  example,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows,  we  built  niilmaris  into  the  British 
copper  mines  in  Rhodesia.  We  built 
docks  as  a  part  of  the  fight  against  com- 
munism. The  mines  are  producing  about 
3M  mUUon  pounds  of  ooiiper  whkta  will 
be  manuf  actiu«d  into  wire,  which  is  an 
extremely  important  item  in  the  build- 
ing  of  Jet  Plaaes  and  other  parts  of  the 
Communist  war  machine. 

Getting  back  to  the  question,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  agree  with  me 
that  the  United  States  cannot,  in  good 
faith,  appropriate  $4.8  billion  to  allies 
wteLwe  shtpiUng  ta  Soviet  Russia  ami 
her  sateQltes  tbe  machine  tools  and  ma- 
tcgdal  which  can  be  used  to  manufacture 
weapesM  of  war? 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  permit  me  to 
ask  a^PMstkm  of  tbe  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  MUNDT.   I  yield  for  that  purpoae. 

Mr.  BENDER  Is  the  United  States  of 
America  prepared,  and  is  it  powerful 
enough,  to  fight  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Communist  satellites  by  itself? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  ask  the  Senator 
ftom  Ohio.  Why  in  heaven's  name  do  we 
grant  money  to  allies  who  are  supplying 
weapons  whi<A  will  strengthen  the  Com- 
munist war  economy?  Shoiild  we  not 
under  the  Battle  Act.  cnt  off  aid  to  any 
of  the  countries  which  are  shipping  ma- 
chine tools,  copper  wire,  aluminum,  and 
all  the  other  Itana  which  win  go  into 
the  Soviet  war  economy? 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota permit  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
fittoator  from  Wiaconsln? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  for  that  pmpose. 
Mr.  BENDER  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wlsconshi  if  It  is  not  a  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  continually  decreased 
the  amount  of  aid  we  have  given  to  oiu* 
allies,  and  that,  in  fact,  our  gifts  today 
to  our  allies  are  practically  nil  com- 
pared with  what  they  were  3  or  4  years 
ago? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  administration 
has  asked  for  $4.8  billion.  I  read  the 
President's  message  the  other  day.  He 
said  we  should  give  this  amount  even 
if  it  means  the  elimination  of  some  of 
our  domestic  projects. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  more  of  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  so  I 
make  the  final  comment  that  I  cannot 
think  of  any  reason  on  God's  earth  why 
the  United  States  should  give  $4  billion 
tnr  $5  billion  to  allies  who  are  shipping 
weapons  of  war  to  Soviet  Russia.  By  so 
doing,  we  are  unfortunately  building  up 
the  Soviet  war  economy.  That  will  mean 
that  if  a  war  shall  come,  the  young  men 
of  America  will  die  in  battle  because 
American  dollars  were  given  to  our  al- 
leged allies. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  may  say  In  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  and  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect,  and  I  say  H  also  to 
the  country,  as  a  responsible  Member  of 
the  Senate,  that  no  one  in  the  United 
States  will  say  that  either  President 
Sioenhower  or  his  administration  is  in- 
terested in  or  is  in  any  way  endeavoring 
to  build  up  the  enemy  on  any  front. 

Under  the  eircxmistances.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  understand  this  mat- 
ter clearly.    Our  problem  Is  to  deal  with 
countries    Uke    France,    for    examine. 
France  is  our  ally,  but  35  or  40  percent 
of  the  members  of  France's  legislative 
body  bdong  to  the  Gsmmunist  Party. 
Italy  is  our  ally,  as  well.    Yet  the  Com- 
munists received  almost  50  percent  of 
the  popular  votes.   In  England,  the  Com- 
munists have  much  more  freewheeling 
than  they  have  here  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  these  matters  are  relative.    We 
have  to  face  realities.    We  cannot  fight 
communism   throughout   the  world   by 
ourselves.    We  need  friends  and  we  need 
ames.     We  deplore  the  fact  that  any 
one  of  our  allies  may  be  doing  business 
with  the  Soviets.    We  are  doing  every 
ccPcrtvaMe  thing  w«  can  to  keep  them 
from  carrying  on  such  trade.    However, 
If  we  do  not  have  a  voluntary  organisa- 
tion, an  items  wfU  be  decontrolled.    We 
have  kept  control  on  over  200  items  that 
are  vital.   As  a  result  of  the  organization, 
which  Is  wholly  voluntary,  we  have  been 
able  to  use  our  influence  and  power  in 
keeping  the  Soviets  from  having  all  of 
the  advantages  that  we  ourselves  and 
our  potential  aUeged  allies  have. 

I  am  not  defending  England.  Prance, 
Belgium.  Italy,  or  any  ottier  country  for 
doing  business  with  the  Soviets,  but  we 
do  not  control  their  goverzunents;  we 
control  our  own.  On  the  basis  of  our  own 
control.  I  say.  as  strongly  as  I  can,  that 
we  can  only  endeavor  to  persuade  th«n. 
I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
win  b^eve  that  President  Eisenhower, 


John  Hollister— who  has  charge  of  the 
program,  and  who  was  a  former  law  part- 
ner of  Robert  A.  Taft— Herbert  Hoover. 
Jr..  Sinclair  Weeks,  and  aU  these  other 
men  who  are  part  of  the  administration, 
want  to  do  anything  to  strengthen  the 
Communists  or  implement  them  in  any 
way. 

I  wish  also  to  say  It  Is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  the  inference  has  gone  forth 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  organization,  the 
administration  is  going  to  do  something 
that  is  dishonest  or  contrary  to  good 
policy  and  good  ethics. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  nothing  has 
been  produced  by  the  committee.  In  Its 
deliberaUons.  to  indicate  that  any  of 
those  men  are  insincere  or  that  they  are 
indifferent  to  the  problem  confronting 
us. 

Our  principal  problem  In  the  world  to- 
day is  the  Communist  problem,  and  we 
did  not  create  it;  we  Inherited  it.  This 
administration  Is  doing  its  best  to  fight 
it.  We  did  not  create  or  promote  the 
condition  that  exists  in  Poland.  Poland, 
which  is  a  »7-perccnt  Catholic  country, 
is  run  by  the  Communists,  not  by  men 
chosen  by  the  Polish  people.  But  because 
"deals"  were  made  at  Yalta.  Potsdam, 
and  Teheran,  the  goverzunents  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  China,  and 
other  nations  are  now  under  Communist 
domination. 

President  Eisenhower  did  not  create 
that  situation,  nor  did  Harold  Stassen, 
nor  did  John  Hollister.  nor  did  Sinclair 
Weeks.  We  are  being  forced  to  fight  it, 
and  we  are  fighUng  it  with  the  best  pos- 
sible implements  we  have.  The  volun- 
tary organization  which  was  created  is 
doing  an  excellent  Job — not  as  good  a  Job 
as  it  would  like  to  do.  It  is  terribly  dis- 
appointed because  some  of  the  countries 
which  are  our  aUles  yield  to  the  Soviets 
and  give  them  vital  information:  but  It  is 
not  American  mcmey  that  is  being  used 
to  assist  the  Soviets,  and  it  Is  not  Ameri- 
can machinery  that  is  being  used  for 
that  purpose. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  McCsanrrl.  who 
has  done  so  much  to  make  America  sensi- 
tive and  conscious  of  the  Communist 
threat;  but  I  wish  to  say  to  hhn  that  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  yielding  to  the  Commu- 
liists.  or  that  President  Eisenhower  or 
any  member  of  his  administration  is  In 
Any  way  Implementing  the  Communist 
world  because  of  any  volunteer  otganlsa- 
tkm  of  which  we  are  a  part,  or  of  an  or- 
ganization with  which  we  meet,  or  that 
we  endeavor  to  have  comply  with  rules 
we  ourselves  make. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  We  cannot  make  rules 
for  the  other  cotmtries;  we  yan  make 
rules  only  for  ourselves.  Is  that  not 
true,  I  aak  the  Senator  from  Wiseonsln? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  win  the  senator 
yield  to  me?    I  do  not  want  to  take  any 

more  of  his  time 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  resume  my  right  to  the  floor,  so 
I  can  begin  my  statement.  I  shaU  yield 
one  more  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, and  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  then  claim  my  right  to  the 
floor. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  I  desire  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  ^aroKtl 
that.  whUe  I  disagree  with  him  whole- 
heartedly in  his  attitude  during  the 
hearings  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  I  still  think  his  record  is  good 
enough  to  lead  me  to  come  to  Ohio  and 
campaign  for  him.  if  he  thought  it 
would  help. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's kindness.  I  appreciate  his  good 
will,  and  the  Senator  knows  how  I  feel 
about  him  and  about  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  not  only  on  our  side,  but  on 
the  other  side.  I  do  not  question  the 
motives  of  any  Member  of  this  body. 


THE  CASE  FOR  SEQREGA'nON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  IxKly  of  the  Record  a  very  fine  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Case  for  Segregation," 
which  appears  in  the  April  3.  1956.  issue 
of  Look  magazine.  It  was  written  by  oi^ 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body,  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Bkvin]. 

As  a  former  Justice  on  the  North  Car- 
olina Supreme  Court,  the  distingidshed 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  a  learned 
student  of  the  law  and  our  Cbnstitu- 
tion.  As  a  resident  of  North  Carolina 
for  aU  the  years  of  his  life,  and  a  pub- 
lic servant  most  of  that  time,  he  is  most 
familiar  with  local  conditions  in  the 
Southland,  and  is  thus  in  a  position  to 
know  what  is  feasible  and  best  for  his 
people  economically.  sociaUy,  and  politi- 
cally. 

In  writing  this  fine  article,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, he  has  done  a  masterful  Job  in 
presenting  to  the  readers  of  Look  maga- 
zine the  case  for  continued  segregation 
in  our  public  schools.  I  hope  that  many 
others  wUl  have  a  chance  to  read  this 
article  in  the  Congrkssional  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  two  other  items 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  along 
with  Senator  Ervin's  article.  One  is  a 
resolution  passed  on  March  21,  1956. 
by  the  South  Carolina  Democratic  Con- 
vention, in  Colimibia,  8.  C.  The  other 
is  a  well-written  editorial,  from  the 
March  20  issue  of  the  GreenviUe  (S.  C.) 
News,  entitled  "A  Nonsouthemer  Who 
Understands."  This  editorial  concerns 
Mr.  David  Lawrence,  one  of  the  most 
able  columnists  and  editors  in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
resolution,  and  editorial  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rsgoro,  as  follows: 

THK   CaSC   or   SXCSXECATION 

(By  Oau  J.  BiviN,  Jb..  United  SUtcs  Seaator 
from  North  CaroUna) 

The  Usue  of  racial  aegregation  la  »va- 
charged  with  emotional  tenstona  and  mental 
misunderstandings. 

I  beUeve  in  racial  segregation  as  it  exists 
In  the  South  today. 

Southerners  of  both  races  practice  racial 
segregation  in  those  areas  of  life  which  are 
essentially  social  In  natiire.  There  is  little 
other  racial  segregation  In  the  South. 

As  It  exists  In  the  South,  racial  segregation 
does  not  prevent  a  southerner  of  either  race 
from  forming  warm  and  mutually  helpful 
friendships  with  members  of  the  other  race. 
Interracial  friendships  of  tills  character  are. 
in  fact,  commonplace  in  the  South. 


"Hie  reasons  for  my  belief  In  social  segre- 
gation based  on  race  are  simple.  They  do  not 
rest  on  any  theory  of  racial  superiority  or 
racial  Inferiority. 

Despite  the  elanuw  of  sincere  persons,  pro- 
fessional agitators  and  poUtlcal  opportunists 
to  the  contrary,  racial  segregation  Is  not  the 
offspring  of  racial  bigotry  or  racial  prejudice. 
It  results  from  the  exercise  of  a  f imdamental 
American  freedom — the  freedom  to  select 
one's  associates.  Whenever  Americans  are  at 
Uberty  to  choose  their  own  associates,  they 
virtually  always  select  within  their  own  race. 
It  Is  not  strange  that  this  is  so. 

Tills  freedom  Is  bottomed  on  a  basic  law  of 
natxire — the  law  that  like  seeks  like.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  human  rights,  be- 
eause  man  flnids  his  greatest  liapplness  when 
he  is  among  people  of  similar  cultural,  lils- 
torlcal  and  social  background. 

A  great  many  people  of  both  the  white 
and  Negro  races  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
proposals  to  aboUeh  racial  segregation  In 
those  areas  of  life  which  are  essentially  social 
In  nature.  They  realise  that  if  a  valid  law  re- 
quiring desegregation  should  be  adopted, 
they  would  no  longer  have  the  freedom  to 
select  their  associates.  They  would  be  forced 
to  associate  by  legal  f  crmiila  rather  than  by 
personal  preference. 

Social  segregation  baaed  on  race  is  an  ac- 
tual condition  and  not  a  mere  theory  In  the 
South.  It  Is  Indeed,  recognised  by  the  vast 
majority  of  southerners,  both  white  and 
Megro,  as  an  acceptable  way  at  life  for  both 


Theae  things  being  true,  no  one  othor  than 
a  aealot  blinded  by  fanaticism  or  an  oppor- 
tunist playing  the  dangerous  game  of  racial 
exploitation  will  say  that  racial  segregation 
as  it  exists  In  the  South  can  be  abolished  by 
eourt  decree  or  legislative  fiat  In  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  Badal  segregation,  mean- 
while, has  not  robbed  southern  Negroea  of 
major  econoosle  optKJi  tiinltlea.  In  many 
southern  dtisa.  they  operate  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  pubUc-trausportatlon  systems 
and  other  substantial  business  enterprises. 

The  South  as  a  region  has  many  trouble- 
some problems  other  than  that  of  race- 
problems  arising  out  of  poverty  and  its  Sia- 
mese twins.  Ul  health  and  Ignorance.  Sincere 
southerners,  white  and  Negro,  work  together 
to  find  solutions  for  these  problems.  These 
southerners  are  often  hindered  In  their  ef- 
forts by  the  bungling  activities  of  well-mean- 
ing persons  residing  In  distant  sections  of  the 
country.  These  persons  orerlook.  the  prob- 
lems lying  on  their  own  doorsteps  in  their 
■eal  to  recoiutruct  the  South  once  again. 
'  Josh  BUllngs  once  said:  "It  Is  better  to  be 
Ignorant  than  to  know  what  alnt  so." 

Ttiese  well-meaning  Intermeddlers  are  not 
ignorant  but.  \infort\inately  for  the  South, 
they  "know  what  ain't  so"  as  far  as  south- 
em  problems  are  concerned.  They  are,  I 
must  admit,  quite  human  in  their  cocksure- 
ness  concerning  racial  problems.  They  are 
confident  that  they  have  all  the  answers  for 
any  racial  problem  In  the  South,  even  though 
their  geographical,  residential,  financial,  and 
social  stations  Isolate  them  completely  from 
all  personal  contact  with  southern '  condi- 
tions. 

These  interfering  outsiders,  who  weep  be- 
cause they  think  the  South  Is  cruel  to  Its 
chUdren  when  it  segregates  them  on  the  basis 
of  race  In  the  public  schools,  simply  Ignore 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negro  children 
who  are  actually  segregated  In  schools  In 
northern  cities  by  gerrymandered  school  dis- 
tricts embracing  the  ghettos  where  Negroes 
Uve. 

They  likewise  overlook  the  discrimination 
practiced  against  Negroes  in  the  North  In 
respect  to  employment  as  teachers  In  pub- 
lic schools.  North  Carolina  alone,  with  a 
Negro  population  of  1,047353,  employs  8,459 
Negro  schoolteachers — while  In  12  States  east 
x>f  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  liiaaon- 
Dlxon  line,  there  are  3361.402  Negroes  and 
only  7,712  Negro  teachers. 


PVBUC  SCROOLA  UtM  80CIAX.  VinTS 

The  present  attack  on  racial  segregation  is 
spearheaded  mainly  by  three  groups:  well- 
meaning  outsiders,  whose  unfamlUarlty  with 
the  South  causes  them  to  "darken  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge";  political  oppor- 
timlsts  who  hanker  after  votes;  and  Negro 
leaders,  who  demand  that  all  governmental 
powers  be  diverted  from  their  proper  func- 
tions to  force  the  Involuntary  mlxlag  of  the 


Southern  States  Insist  on  segregating  their 
children  In  their  public  schools  according 
to  race  because  people  In  these  States  re- 
alize that  public  schools  are  social  and  edu- 
cational  Institutions  of   a   local   character. 

They  know  that  the  social  commingling 
of  the  races  is  alien  to  the  way  of  life  of 
southerners  of  both  races.  They  are  satis- 
fled  that  the  children  of  both  races  will  make 
the  most  satisfactory  progress  in  the  relaxed 
atmosphere  of  segregated  schools. 

They  are  convinced,  moreover,  that  the 
march  of  the  South  toward  the  good  life  for 
all  Its  people  will  be  substantially  impeded 
If  its  public  schools  are  converted  Into  lab- 
oratories for  sociological  experiments  In  race 
relations. 

These  views  merit  earnest  consideration 
by  other  sections  of  the  country.  After  all. 
the  Southern  States  know  something  about 
their  racial  problem.  They  Uve  with  It  day 
by  day  and.  notwithstanding  their  com- 
parative poverty,  spend  far  more  money  for 
the  education  of  Negroes  tlian  all  tlie  other 
States. 

But  southerners  are  told  somewhat  an- 
grily by  meddling  outsiders  that  they  are 
not  now  even  privileged  to  entertain  or  ex- 
press their  honest  opinions  as  to  the  deehra- 
bUlty  of  having  their  own  public  schools 
opsrafd  on  a  segregated  basis.  The  reason 
given  southerners  for  their  loss  of  the  basic 
Amerleaa  rights  of  freedom  ot  thought  and 
freedosa  c<  speech  U  this:  On  May  17.  1964. 
the  Supreme  Coiut  of  the  United  State* 
handed  down  a  decision  entitled  "Broam  v. 
Board  of  Education."  holding  that  the  14tl» 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbids  the 
States  to  segregate  white  and  Negro  children 
In  their  public  schools  solely  on  the  basis 
of  race. 

The  14th  amendment  became  effective  July 
28.  1868.  UntU  May  17.  1954— a  period  of 
86  years — ^the  executive  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments.  Congress.  State 
legislatures,  and  Federal  and  State  coxuts 
declared  by  their  words  and  deeds  that  im- 
der  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
each  State  reserved  the  power  to  control 
Its  public  schools,  that  a  State  could  estab- 
lish and  operate  separate  schools  for  white 
and  Negro  children,  and  that  such  action 
by  a  State  did  not  conflict  In  any  way  with 
the  14th  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
itself  stamped  this  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  with  Its  express  approval  in 
two  of  Its  decisions — in  1896  and  In  1827. 

In  their  opinion  in  Brovm  v.  Board  of  Edu^ 
cation.  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  his  asso- 
ciates repudiated  upon  the  basis  of  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology  the  Interpretation  placed 
upon  the  Constitution  in  general  and  the 
14th  amendment  In  particular  during  those 
preceding  86  years. 

In  so  doing,  they  said,  "We  cannot  turn 
the  clock  back  to  1868  when  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  or  even  to  1896  when 
Pleaay  v.  Ferguson  (In  which  the  Court  ap- 
proved the  aeparate-but-eqnal  doctrine)  was 
written."  They  clearly  Implied  that  their 
novel  decision  was  based  on  this  astounding 
constitutional  jdiUosophy:  The  Constitution 
automatically  amends  Itself  from  time  to 
time  without  any  change  In  its  wording  and 
without  any  action  by  the  Congress  and  the 
States  as  required  by  article  V;  and  the  scope 
and  times  of  the  automatic  amendmenu  are 
determinable  by  the  Supreme  Court  alone. 

If  this  philosophy  prevails,  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  reduced  to  a  worthless  scrap  of 
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p«p«r.  tta«  AnMrtemn  tytUtm  ot  goreniinent 
will  perish,  and  the  States  and  tbelr  citizens 
wUl  beoom*  lM4>lew  subjecta  ot  a  Judicial 
oUgarcby. 

The  unsoundness  of  this  constitutional 
phUoBophy  Is  manifest  If  recourse  is  had  to 
the  wrltlxigs  of  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley.  of 
Bflcblgan,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  of 
all  time  on  the  American  Constitution. 
Judge  Cooley  held  that  written  constitutions 
are  framed  "with  a  view  to  putting  the 
fundamentals  of  gOTcmment"  beyond  the 
control  of  "the  Taring  moods  of  public  opin- 
ion"; that  the  meaning  of  a  written  consti- 
tution "is  fixed  when  it  is  adopted  and  •  •  • 
Is  not  different  at  any  subsequent  time  when 
•  conxTX.  has  occasion  to  pass  upon  it:"  that 
"a  court  •  •  •  which  should  allow  a  change 
In  public  sentiment  to  Influence  it  In  giving 
to  a  written  constitution  a  conBtructlon  not 
warranted  by  the  Intention  of  Its  founders 
would  be  justly  chargeable  with  reckless  dis- 
regard of  ofllclal  oath  and  public  duty";  and 
that  if  such  a  coxuve  should  become  a  prece- 
dent, a  written  constitution  "would  be  of 
little  avail." 

The  interfering  outsiders,  the  political  op- 
portunists and  the  Negro  leaders  do  not  stop 
with  denying  to  southerners  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  speech.  They  say  further 
that  the  oaths  of  southerners  to  support  the 
Constitution  bind  them  to  accept  the  1954 
decision  as  sacrosanct;  and  If  southerners 
question  the  rlghtneas  of  that  decUion.  they 
are  offering  violence  to  the  Constitution 
Itself. 

WHO  DDKS   VIOLOrcz   TO  Tint  COWSTiiUTIOWt 

Theee  assertions  leave  southern  laymen 
■omewhat  bewildered.  They  cannot  grasp 
how  It  Is  that  their  oaths  to  support  the 
ConsUtutlon  compel  them  to  accept  what 
Chief  Justice  Warren  and  his  associates  said 
•bout  the  14th  amendment:  whereas  the 
oaths  of  Chief  JusUce  Warren  and  his  aaso- 
elatas  to  support  the  Constitution  permit 
them  to  reject  what  their  Judicial  predecea- 
•ots  said  on  the  same  subject. 

The  charge  that  one  offers  violence  to  the 
Constitution  if  he  question  the  correctness 
of  a  deelalon  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
new.  It  was  made  against  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  their  debates  oX 
1858. 

Lincoln  denounced  the  then  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  Its  decision  in 
the  Dred  Scott  Case — a  decision  to  the  effect 
that  the  Constitution  prohibited  the  Con- 
gress from  excluding  slavery  from  new  ter- 
ritories. This  holding  was  without  warrant 
under  the  Constitution  and  was  handed 
down  by  Judges  who  undertoolc  to  substi- 
tute their  private  notions  for  the  law  of  the 
land  in  obedience  to  public  sentiment.  It 
produced  a  bloody  and  fratricidal  war  and 
the  cruelty  of  Reconstruction. 

Lincoln  declared  that  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision was  "erroneous":  that  it  was  based  "in 
part  •  •  •  on  assumed  historical  facte  which 
were  not  really  true";  that  "all  there  •  •  • 
was  in  the  way  of  precedent  •  •  •  on  the 
polnte  therein  decided  had  been  against  that 
decision":  that  he  would  not  "make  it  a 
rule  of  poUtical  action  for  the  people 
and  •  •  •  the  departments  of  government": 
and  that  if  he  "were  in  Congress,  and  a  vote 
should  come  •  •  •  on  whether  slavery 
ahotild  be  prohibited  In  the  new"  territories 
In  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  he  "would 
vote  for  It." 

Thoughtful  southerners  deplore  the  lOM 
decision  for  two  reasons.  They  know  that 
the  constitutional  structure  of  our  Oovern- 
ment  U  imperiled  by  the  astounding  phi- 
losophy on  which  the  Court  based  its  ruling. 
They  fear,  moreover,  that  the  harmonious 
race  relations  now  exUtlng  in  the  South  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  Intemperate  demands  of 
those  who  seek  immediate  mixing  of  races 
In  public  schools. 

Tb«^  persons  declare  that  the  decision 
requires   the  Southern   States   to  Integrate 


their  public  schools  racially.  They  demand 
that  this  should  be  done  at  once,  even  at  the 
polnte  of  bayonete.  ICoet  of  them  would 
deny  the  States  which  resist  their  demands 
aU  Federal  schcol  aid  and  thus  visit  the 
supposed  sins  of  southern  fathers  upon  the 
heads  of  southei-n  children. 

Fortunately,  those  making  these  demands 
put  an  erroneous  construction  on  the  de- 
cision of  May  17,  1954.  This  decision  does 
not  require  Imiaedlate  integration  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  South.  It  does  not  even 
reqiilre  Integration. 

These  obeervstlons  find  support  In  the 
words  of  Chief  Judge  John  J.  Parker  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Foiirth  Circuit,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
dlsUngulshed  Juriste  of  America.  In  ex- 
plaining "exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided."  Judge  Parker  said:  "What  It 
has  decided,  and  all  that  It  has  decided,  is 
that  a  State  may  not  deny  to  any  person  on 
account  of  race  the  right  to  attend  any 
school  that  it  mf.lntalns.  But  If  the  schools 
which  it  maintains  are  open  to  children  of 
all  races,  no  violaUon  of  the  ConstltuUon 
Is  involved  even  though  the  children  of  dif- 
ferent races  voluntarily  attend  different 
schools,  as  they  attend  different  churches. 
Nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away 
from  the  people  freedom  to  chooee  the 
schools  they  attend.  The  Constitution.  In 
other  words.  do<!s  not  require  integration. 
It  merely  forbids  discrimination.  It  does 
not  forbid  such  tegregatlon  as  occurs  as  the 
resxilt  of  voluntivry  sctlon.  It  merely  for- 
bids the  use  of  Rovernmental  power  to  en- 
force segregation." 

Thomas  Carlyio  said:  "Our  main  business 
Is  not  to  see  wha*.  lies  dimly  in  the  dUtance. 
but  to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand."  I  be- 
lieve, as  he.  that  it  U  best  to  solve  todays 
problems  todsy  and  leave  tomorrow's  prob- 
lems to  tomorrow. 

The  most  crucial  problem  confronting  the 
South  today  U  thU:  How  can  we  obtain  an 
opportunity  to  seek  a  sound  soluUon  for  the 
South  "s  racial  problem  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  emotional  tensions  and  mental 
misunderstandinifs?  As  one  who  loves  and 
understands  southerners  of  both  races.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  a-:mo8phere  can  best  be  ob- 
tained at  this  hoar  in  a  system  of  voluntary 
school  segregation.  Such  a  system  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  decision  of  May  17.  1954.  It 
would  afford  moderate  southerners  of  both 
races  an  opportunity  to  solve  the  South's 
racial  problem  in  an  atmosphere  of  good 
will,  patience  and  tolerance.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  problem  can  be  satis- 
factorily solved. 

RlSOLtmON     OF    THI    PutTTOBM    AWD    RFSOLTT- 

TtoNs  COMMrm-E  or  the  South  Cabolima 

DeMOCSATIC    COIWEMTTOW.    llAaCH    21.     1958 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  South  Carolina  Demo, 
eratic  Convention: 

X 

That  the  Democratic  Party  of  South  Caro- 
lina afserta: 

(a)  That  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  reserving  unto 
the  States  and  the  people  thereof  all  rlghte 
not  specifically  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  remains  a  vital  and  living  part  of 
freedom's  charter  under  the  American  con- 
cept  of  a  representative  republic  with  powers 
limited  only  to  those  things  speciflcallv 
granted.  ' 

(b)  That  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
apply  to  educational  matters  or  schools  of 
any  kind.  and.  further,  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment, by  ita  very  terms,  was  not  Intended 
to  be  self -enforcing,  but  to  require  action 
of  the  Congress,  ahlch  it  has  never  taken. 

(c)  That  steadily  throughout  the  years,  by 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  from  ita 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  depart- 
mente.  numerous  encroachmenu  upon  the 
rlghte  of  the  Statas  in  various  mattara  have 


been  oc»nmltted.  reaching  the  climax  In  the 
Illegal  and  unconstitutional  decision  In  1964 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  whereby 
the  power  of  the  States  to  regulate  educa« 
tional  matters  was  usurped  without  prece- 
dent or  legal  Justification  end  following  so« 
ciologlcal  and  psychological  works  of  com- 
paratively unknown  authors,  some  of  whom 
were  foreigners. 

(d)  That  the  courte  shall  never  be  per- 
mitted to  conduct  the  schools  of  the  Nation 
or  to  lay  down  standards  of  attendance  or 
instruction  therefor. 

(e)  That  if  the  courts  are  permitted  to 
usurp  the  rights  of  the  States  to  conduct 
their  schools  as  the  States  think  best,  then 
ail  rlghte  reserved  to  the  States  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  gravely 
threatened  and  the  entire  concept  of  the 
American  Government  of  a  union  of  free 
States  supreme  in  their  respective  spheres 
stands  in  danger  to  the  extent  that  free  men 
everywhere  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  should  command  recon- 
sideration. 

(f)  That  the  National  Democratic  Party 
traditionally  and  historically  for  many  years 
stood'  for  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
preservation  of  constitutional  government, 
principles  dear  to  free  people,  and  that  the 
remedies  for  the  ills  which  beset  us  arUIng 
from  usurpations,  encroachmenta.  unprece- 
dented actions  without  legal  Justification, 
and  unreasonable  centralization  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  earnestly  sought  within  the . 
framework  of  the  National  Democratic  Party 
by  States  believing  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment standing  together  for  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  righto  of  the 
people. 

n  ; 

That  the  DemocraUc  Party  of  South  Caro- 
lina invites  all  Statea  Interested  In  consU- 
tutlonal  government: 

<a)  To  stand  together  In  support  of  the 
ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States  as  drafted 
by  the  inspired  freemen  who  formed  this 
greet  Nation  to  the  end  that  all  encroach- 
mente  of  the  Central  Government  upon  the 
righto  of  the  States  may  be  ended  immedi- 
ately; that  the  righto  already  invaded  may 
be  fully  restored;  and  that  constitutional 
government  shall  not  be  sacrlfied  upon  the 
altar  of  usurpaUon.  encroachment  and  un- 
constitutional invasions  of  the  righto  of  the 
sovereign  people. 

(b)  That  a  steering  committee  to  consist 
of  at  least  three  representatives  from  each 
of  the  Southern  States  and  all  other  States 
believing  in  constitutional  government  be 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  pro- 
gram of  constitutional  government  to  be  pre- 
sented as  the  position  of  the  South  and  of 
other  States  Interested  In  constitutional  gov- 
ernment to  the  NaUonal  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1958. 

(c)  That  the  States  of  the  South  and  all 
others  believing  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment achieve  solidarity  of  purpose,  program, 
and  procedure  in  order  that  a  united  front 
may  be  presented  to  combat  the  evils  of 
usurpation  and  encroachment. 

(d)  That  the  steering  committee  arrange 
for  a  meeting  of  all  delegates  of  the  South 
and  other  States  Interested  In  constitutional 
government  to  precede  the  holding  of  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  by  at  least 
1  day.  at  which  all  delegates  will  be  given  the 
program  of  constitutional  democracy  upon 
which  all  freemen  can  and  must  stand. 

(e)  That  all  southern  State  Democratic 
conventions  to  be  held  prior  to  the  national 
convention  do  not  adjourn  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  usually  preceding  the  holding 
Of  national  conventions  but  stand  In  recess 
and  may  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  respec- 
tive State  chairmen  after  the  national  con- 
vention to  consider  such  further  program  as 
«n»y  be  necessary  in  maintaining  unity  and 
solidarity  of  purpose,  program  and  procedure 
as  may  be  suggested  by  the  steering  commlt- 
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tae  which  ahaU  oontlnua  to  f  unetloB  until 
the  holding  of  th«  natloiial  elections  of  1088 
with  the  object  In  view  ot  similar  action  be- 
ing taken  by  all  oo(^>eratlng  Statea. 

m 

That  the  State  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee la  hereby  authorised  and  Instructed; 

(a)  7V>  transmit  at  once  oopies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Democratic  Pwty  organisations 
In  aU  States  of  the  South  and  other  States 
known  to  be  Interested  in  constltvtUmsl 
government. 

(b)  That  the  State  chairman  aa  early  as 
practicable  shall  arrange  to  confer  with  all 
other  chairmen  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Southern  States  and  all  other  States  in- 
terested in  constitutional  government  to  the 
end  that  a  steering  committee  work  out  and 
present  a  program  to  the  advance  meeting 
of  delegates  to  the  national  mmventlon  Inter- 
ested In  constitutional  government;  that  the 
State  chairman  to  authorized  to  name  the 
member  or  members  of  the  sterlng  commit- 
tee from  South  Carolina:  and  that  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  members  of  the  steering 
committee  and  the  State  chairman  hereunder 
ahall  be  paid  from  party  funda. 

(c)  That  the  State  Democratic  executive 
eommlttee  to  authorlaed  and  Instructed  to 
assume  leadership  In  the  name  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing united  endeavor  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment at  the  national  convention.  It  being 
recognised  that  only  through  a  concert  of 
action  by  the  people  of  the  States  that  think 
as  we  do  can  the  principles  of  the  founders 
of  the  Deoaocratle  Party  be  preserved  and  the 
righto  of  the  States  be  made  secure  under 
the  Constitution. 

(From  the  areenvllle  News  of  March  20. 
1088) 

A  Kowsomwawn  Who  Unssbstanm 

Despite  the  frenetic  Imd  pollUcally-tn- 
•plred  denunciation  of  the  southern  manl- 
f  eeto  by  Members  of  Congress  of  the  Lehman- 
Neuberger  stripe,  the  fundamentala  of  that 
statement  of  principle  seem  to  have  gotten 
acrosa  to  a  few  thoughtful  persons  outaMe 
the  South. 

The  general  reaction  of  much  If  not  most 
of  the  northern  liberal  press,  such  aa  the 
Rerald -Tribune  of  New  York,  was  to  bnish 
aside  the  constitutional  argumente  advanced 
In  the  statement,  but  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  the  fact  that  southerners  mean 
business  and  will  no  have  integration  farced 
upon  them. 

However,  David  Lawrence,  conservative 
newspaper  columnist  and  editor  of  U.  S. 
News  *  World  Report,  was  able  to  see  beyond 
the  race  Issue,  and  recognise  the  basic  Ideas. 

In  his  column,  Mr.  Lawrence  writes: 

"The  manifesto  by  the  southern  Senators 
refiecte  a  basic  principle  thst  cannot  be  dto- 
missed  as  merely  sectional  prejudice.  It  to 
primarily  an  opposition  to  the  so-called 
liberalism  of  today  whereby  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  enlarged 
on  the  theory  that  anything  that  beneflta 
the  general  welfare  Is  constitutional.  Irre- 
spective of  what  was  decided  before  as  to  the 
rlghte  of  the  States. 

"For  apart  from  the  merlte  of  integration 
or  segregation,  the  fact  remains  that,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  to  going  to  overturn  bcuilc 
principles  long  ago  decided  as  within  the 
Constitution,  and  Is  to  undertake  to  legls- 
Iste.  as  the  southerners  characterise  It,  then 
no  decision  can  be  regarded  as  final.  It 
means  that  what  has  been  decided  to  effective 
only  until  a  new  Judge  or  set  of  Judges  over- 
turns It. 

"Thto  to  not  a  system  of  law  according  to 
a  written  Constitution  but  Uw  according  to 
public  sentiment  as  the  Judges  Interpret  It. 
Precedente  and  long-cherished  principles  of 
Jurisprudence  thus  can  be  Ignored  and  poli- 
tics can  rule  the  day.  Minority  rlghte  would 
go  by  the  boards  and  the  country  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  intolerant  majorities. 


•mie  Supreme  Court  In  1888  decided  the 
question  of  ssgregatlon  on  the  baato  of  'equal 
but  separate'  facilities  Xducatlon  haa  al- 
ways been  regarded  aa  a  State  problem,  and 
the  Constitution's  mandate  that  dtlsens  be 
given  equal  protection  of  the  law  haa  been 
construed  to  mean  that  educational  facilities 
could  be  separate  but  must  be  equaL 

"The  m^  Court  upheld  this  view  ooa- 
stotenUy  until  1954.  Then  the  Supreme 
Court  broke  down  the  precedente  which  said 
education  was  a  State  affair  and  claimed  the 
right  to  order  segregation  abollahed  even 
though  separate  schools  had  previously  been 
held  to  be  equal  In  quality  of  education 
given. 

*7Vow  the  way  Is  opened  to  Federal  con- 
trol of  parochial  and  private  schools  and 
hence  Federal  control  of  all  syetems  of  edu- 
cation. Thto  to  not  what  the  proponente  of 
Integration  have  advocated,  but  thto  may 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  resulte  of  the 
Supreme  Court  action  In  years  to  come. 

"Most  of  the  leaders  In  the  South  say  the 
Constitution  Itself  shoiild  be  amended  if 
Integration  to  to  be  made  compulsory.  Un- 
til then,  a  form  of  nullification  which  be- 
came nationwide  against  the  18th  amend- 
ment— when  literally  millions  of  dtlsens 
disobeyed  the  prohibition  tow — may  ulti- 
mately force  a  change  In  the  Court's  decision 
or  bring  about  a  tacit  Ignoring  of  the  law 
throu^  legal  subterftiges  paMed  by  the 
States." 

Mr.  Lawrence  thus  discerns  what  most 
northerners  In  the  blindness  of  their  own 
brand  of  provinctoltom  (which  they  claim 
to  an  exclusive  Southern  weakness)  are  un- 
able to  see: 

1.  The  Supreme  Ooort  took  the  law  Into 
Ite  own  hands  and  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion outside  of  the  constitutional  proee- 
dures.  It  dM  so  to  ssrre  temporary  expedi- 
ences dictated  by  the  poUtleal  oUmate  and 
circumstances  of  the  moment. 

a.  If  the  same,  or  future  Supreme  Courts 
follow  thto  example  ot  deperture  from  the 
letter  of  the  tow  and  the  estebltohed  legal 
preoedenta.  they  can  do  endless  damage  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  basic  liberties  ot 
the  people. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  proriding 
for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  now  to  resume  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, because  there  were  some  Senators 
present  who  wanted  to  hear  the  discus- 
sion on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OF^CER  (Mr.  Leh- 
man in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  calling  of  the  roll,  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  right  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  hold  the  floor?  If  there  be 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFnCER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair).  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  onoe 
aeain  I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  business  at  hand, 
namely,  the  question  of  electoral  coQeee 
reform -and,  more  especially,  the  so- 
called  compromise  substitute  amend- 
ment on  which  54  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  Joined  as  coqxmsors.  in  offer- 
ing it  as  a  proposal  for  electoral  coUege 
reform.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  Daniel- 
Kef  auver-Mundt-'niurmond  substitute. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  few  words  of 
background  on  this  measure,  and  then 
discuss  some  of  the  virtues  and  values  of 
this  particular  approach,  as  I  see  them, 
after  which  I  shall  discuss  some  of  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  leveled 
against  the  ideas  of  electoral  college  re- 
form, as  they  were  enunciated  on  yester- 
day and  the  day  before  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennxdt],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [B<r.  Dottg- 
LAsl.  At  this  time  I  aimoance  myself  to 
that  purpose,  so  as  to  give  those  Senators 
ample  opportunity  to  be  on  the  floor  at 
the  time  when  I  shall  discuss  the  criti- 
cisms they  made  during  their  addresses 
on  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
proposed  compromise  amendment,  I  rise 
in  suppmt  of  the  measure  because  I  be- 
Ueve  it  will  bring  to  the  United  SUtes  a 
kmg-overdue  reform  in  the  method  of 
etoetlng  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Long  hours  of  work  and  stu<!^ 
and  careful  thought  have  gone  into  the 
drafttng  of  this  compromise  prtvosal; 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  overwhdm- 
ingly  approve  It.  and  wUl  send  it  on  Its 
way  to  the  House  of  Repreaentattves.  and 
thence  on  its  way  to  the  various  State 
legislatures. 

When  the  authors  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  met  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1787.  to  establish  the  frameworic  for  a 
strong.  Just,  and  lasting  Republic,  they 
recognised  the  importance  of  including 
in  thtir  proposed  fundamental  law  a 
provision  for  amendment  of  that  law. 
Although  they  hoped  the  Constitution 
would  not  be  lightly  altered — and  it  has 
not  been — and  hoped  it  would  not  be 
made  too  difficult  to  change— and  it  has 
not  been — ^they  also  realized  that,  from 
time  to  time,  unforeseen  develc^mients 
probably  would  make  revision  desirable. 
Except  for  citizens  who  simply  are  op- 
posed  to  any  change  at  any  time  for  any 
reason,  the  amendment  procedures  and 
processes  of  the  Constitution  have  served 
our  Republic  well. 

The  c<mstitutional  forefathers  of  ours 
knew  there  might  arise  events  under 
which  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
might  be  essential  to  the  continuing 
luncti(»iing  of  our  political  system. 

By  and  large,  article  n  of  the  Consti- 
tution, relating  to  the  method  of  electing 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President,  has 
served  our  country  well  for  over  a  cen- 
tury and  three-quarters.  On  42  separate 
occasions  since  1787  it  has  provided  the 
Nation  with  a  Chief  Executive  for  an- 
other 4-year  term.  Artide>II  has  already 
been  amended  once;  as  eariy  as  1804  the 
12th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  the  electoral  college  should 
vote  separately  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  instead  of  giving  the  Vice 
Presidency  to  the  candidate  receiving  the 
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second  lATfest  number  of  electoral  rotes 
for  President. 

Hesitant  as  we  should  feel,  therefore, 
about  suggesting  any  revision  In  the  body 
of  rules  under  which  the  United  States 
has  grown  and  has  flourished  for  so  long, 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  an- 
other adjustment  In  the  Presidential 
election  procedure.  In  our  political 
mechanism  we  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  developments  In  our  Industrial 
mechanism  and  with  scientific  develop- 
ments In  the  united  States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  am  grate- 
fvil  for  the  opportunity  today  to  bring 
before  the  Senate,  in  behalf  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
some  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  it  will 
greatly  Improve  the  procedure  by  means 
of  which  we  elect  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

FOr  many,  many  years.  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  problon  of  electoral  col- 
lege reform.  At  one  time  the  Senate 
voted  on  such  a  proposal,  and  that  pro- 
posal was  passed  by  this  body.  That  was 
in  1950.  The  yea-and-nay  vote  on  that 
question  appears  in  the  Concrkssional 
RscoHD.  volume  96.  pATt  1,  page  1278.  and 
on  the  adjacent  pages  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  arguments  in  relation  to  that 
question. 

At  that  time  the  Senate  had  before  It 
what  was  known  as  the  Lodge-Gossett 
proposal,  which  I  may  say  I  opposed  at 
the  time.    I  opposed  it  then  for  a  series 
of  reasons,  which  I  shaU  not  go  into 
today,  because  certain  of  its  supporters, 
in  the  persons  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  KtFAuvMl .  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Dmom.].  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina    [Mr.  ThurmohdI,  and 
other  Senators  who  have  Joined  in  sup- 
porting a  new  version  of  it.  have  re- 
formed it  considerably,  have  refined  it. 
and  have  made  it  more  workable  and  less 
obJecUonable;  and  It  has  become  part 
of  the  compromise  proposal.    But  I  was 
1  of  H  Members  of  the  Senate  who,  on 
February    l.    1950.    voted    against    the 
Lodge-Oossett  proposal  standing  alone 
which  now  has  been  Joined  in  the  can- 
promise  amendment,  thus  presentixig  to 
the  Senate  and  the  country  a  new  ap- 
proach, a  new  appraisal,  and  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  old  Lodge-CkMJsett  amend- 
ment, which  now  has  been  corrected  so 
as  to  eliminate  some  of  its  unsatisfactory 
elements,  and  has  been  combined  with 
the  so-called  district  system  of  selecting 
electors,  which  system.  I  believe,  once 
the  legislatures  of  the  country  have  the 
power  to  do  so.  they  will  adopt  unani- 
mously because  of  its  values  and  its 
virtues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prtoted  in  the  Rscokd  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  from  the  Congressional  Rscord 
volume  96.  part  1.  page  1278.  showing  64 
yeas  and  27  nays,  by  which  the  Lodge- 
Oossstt  amendment  was  approved  at 
that  time  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  vote  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

Hie  Vkk  PusiBarr.  The  Joint  re«)lutlon 
to  op«n  to  further  amendment.  If  then  be 
no  fxirther  amendment,  the  question  la  on 


the  engroeament  and  third  reading  of  the 
Joint  reaolutlon. 

The  Joint  remlutlon  was  ordered  to  be 
engroaaed  for  a  third  reading  and  wa«  read 
the  third  Ume. 

The  ViCB  Pkisidknt.  The  queetlon  to  on 
the  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

ICr.  Taf t  and  other  Senators  requested  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ICma.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Ui.  Sixbnocb]  to  abeent  be- 
cause  of   Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  JoHifaoN] 
and  the  Senator  Crom  Montana  (Mr.  MtTRaaTJ 
are  absent  on  orllclal  business. 

The  Senator  irom  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lomo] 
to  abeent  on  public  business. 

I  announce  further  that  If  preeent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Ur. 
Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MUBBAT],  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Saltomstaix.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenloopsb]  to  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  ami  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  wau  announced — yeas  64.  nays 
37.  as  follows: 

Yeas.  64:  Aiken.  Anderson.  Benton.  Cain. 
Chapman.  Chaves.  Connally.  Douglas, 
Downey.  Eastland.  Ecton.  Flanders.  Frear, 
Fulbrlght.  George.  Gillette.  Graham.  Green. 
Hayden,  Hendrlckson.  Hill.  Hoey.  Holland. 
Humphrey.  Hunt,  Ives.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina.  Kefauver.  Kerr.  Kllgore.  Knowland. 
Langer.  Leahy.  I«hman.  Lodge.  Lucas.  Mc- 
Carran.  McClellan.  McFarland.  McKeller.  Mc 
Uahon.  Magnuson.  Uaybank.  Morse.  Myers. 
Neely.  OXJonor.  OMahoney.  Pepper.  Russell. 
Saltonstall.  Smith  of  Maine.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Sparkman.  Stennls.  Taylor.  Thomas 
of  Utah.  Thye.  Tobey.  Tydlngs.  Vandenberg. 
WUey.  WlUlams.  Withers. 

Nays.  27:  Brewster.  Brlcker.  Bridges.  But- 
ler. Byrd.  Capehart.  Cordon.  Darby.  Donnell. 
Dworshak.  Ferguion.  Ourney.  Jenner.  John- 
son of  Colorado  Kem.  McCarthy.  Malone. 
Martin.  Mllllkln.  Mundt.  Robertson.  Schoep- 
pel,  Taft.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma.  Watklns, 
Wherry.  Young. 

Not  voting.  5: 

Ellender.  Hlckenlooper,  Johnson  of  Texas. 
Long,  Murray. 

The  Vic«  Paxsnnrr.  A  quorum  being  pres- 
ent, more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  having  voted  In  the  affirmative.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  2  Is  passed. 

Mr.  LooGX.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  Joint  resolution 
was  passed. 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  Vica  PaxsTBiwT.  The  question  to  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  of  the  sonator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  What  was  the  year 
of  that  vote?  The  Senator  has  men- 
tioned the  month  and  the  day.  Was  it 
not  1950? 

Mr.  »1UNDT.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  was  1950.    The  date  was  February  l 
1950.  • 

A  little  later  the  legislation  went  to 
the  fioor  of  the  House,  and  over  there  on 
July  17.  1950.  It  was  defeated  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  of  134  yeas  to  210  nays.  I 
think  It  would  unnecessarily  encumber 
the  record  to  place  in  the  Rkcord  the 
names  of  the  Members  of  the  House  vot- 
ina;  at  that  Ume.    They  are  to  be  found 


In  the  CowGiKssioNAL  Ricou>.  volume  96, 
part  8,  page  10428.  However,  so  many 
House  Members  have  been  replaced  by 
others  since  then  that  the  list  is  not  very 
significant. 

My  only  reason  for  placing  in  the  Rkc- 
ORo  the  Senate  vote  was  to  point  out 
that  11  of  us  who  opposed  that  version 
of  the  Lodge-Gossett  amendment  recog- 
nize the  improvement  made  in  the  new 
version.  We  recognize  the  improvement 
in  the  substitute  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  States  shall  have  a  choice 
between  that  system  and  the  district 
system.  Consequently  we  have  Joined 
in  doing  our  best  to  bring  about  this  long 
overdue  reform  in  the  procedures  by 
which  we  elect  our  President  and  Vice 
President. 

As  I  have  sUted  a  number  of  times 
previously  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  grave  doubU  regarding  the  effec- 
tiveness and  Justice  of  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  awarding  all  of  a  SUte's  electoral 
votes  to  the  presidential  candidate  win- 
ning a  pluraUty  of  the  popular  vote  in 
that  State. 

In  recent  years,  the  general  Ucket  sys- 
tem of  choosing  presidential  electors, 
that  is.  electing  them  in  a  bloc  on  the 
statewide  Ucket.  has  tended  to  exert  ta- 
fluence  in  both  parties  to  nominate  presl- 
dential  candidates  who  advocate  policies 
designed  to  win  the  votes  of  vote-con- 
scious ethnic,  religious,  and  economic 
groups  in  metropolitan  centers,  where 
these  minorities  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  populous  States  with  large  blocs 
of  electoral  votes. 

Sometimes  these  minority  blocs  are 
ethnic,  religious,  political,  or  economic 
in  character,  but  in  the  main  they  In- 
habit   the    metropolitan    communiUes, 
where  such  blocs  can  hold  the  balance' 
of  power  In  the  SUtes  with  large  blocks 
of  electoral  votes,  to  the  point  of  deter- 
mining  Presidential    decisions   for   175 
million  people  in  48  States.    Such  groups 
and  organizaUons  should  have  the  right 
to  operate  pohUcally  in  our  body  pollUc. 
They  have  a  perfect  right  to  endeavor 
to  sell  their  wares  to  the  average  voter. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should 
be  compelled,  as  presidential  candidates 
should  be  compelled,  to  make  a  nation- 
wide appeal,  instead  of  a  localized  appeal. 
They  should  be  compelled  to  appeal  to 
the   people   In   the   various   areas   and 
States  of  the  country  in  order  to  deter- 
mine.  If  they  can.  the  kind  of  Oovem- 
ment  under  which  they  would  have  all  of 
us    live    throughout    the    length    and 
breadth  of  the  United  States. 

This  compromise  amendment  would 
provide  that  kind  of  mechanism.  I  point 
out  that  as  a  result  of  the  concentraUon 
upon  selected  large  blocks  of  electoral 
votes  located  in  the  larger  States  which 
have  metropolitan  centers,  cities  with 
vast  populaUons.  the  individual  voter, 
by  his  ballot,  has  greater  power  in  select- 
ing the  President  than  does  the  individ- 
ual voter  in  such  States  in  a  smaUer 
State.  That  is  certainly  not  in  keeping 
with  the  American  concept  that  all  dU- 
zens  are  created  equaL 

The  provisions  of  our  compromise 
proposal  would  restore  and  preserve  the 
balance  of  voting  power  between  the 
niral  and  urban  areas,  between  great 
States  and  small  Stotes.  which  was  In- 
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tended  by  our  eonstltutional  forefathers, 
and  which  was  pointed  up  jwgpha^^^i^y 
when  they  established  our  bicameral 
legislative  system. 

The  compromise  amendment  would 
also  provide  an  opportimlty  for  qualified 
citizens  of  any  State  to  become  candi- 
dates for  President  or  Vice  President, 
because  no  longer  would  both  our  polit- 
ical parUes  have  to  play  up  to  mass  popu- 
lations m  large  ciUes,  and  the  pressure 
groups  of  large  dUes,  to  appeal  to  the 
mass  vote,  with  its  capacity  to  swing  the 
electoral  pendulum  back  and  forth  to 
control  the  determinations. 

Under  this  amendment  each  candi- 
date would  have  to  appeal  to  all  the  peo- 
ple in  their  respecUve  places  of  residence. 
He  would  have  to  run  on  national  issues 
of  national  appeal,  not  localized  issues  of 
sectional  appeal.  I  think  that  is  tre- 
mendously Important  when  it  comes  to 
electing  a  President  and  government  for 
all  the  people. 

The  compromise  amendment  would 
encourage  the  development  of  the  two- 
party  system  on  a  nationwide  basts.  I 
feel  that  most  of  us  are  convmced  that 
the  two-party  system  is  one  of  the  sound 
rocks  upon  which  our  freedoms  rest,  and 
from  whence  our  liberties  have  evolved. 
Under  this  amendment  every  citizen 
would  be  able  to  participate  m  our  polit- 
ical campaigns,  and  would  feel  on  elec- 
tion day  that  his  or  her  vote  could  be 
made  to  count.  He  would  not  be  disen- 
franchised if  be  were  a  member  of  a 
minority  party  in  an  area  which  nor- 
mally goes  for  a  particular  candidate  of 
a  different  party.  He  would  not  be  dis- 
enfranchised if  he  lived  in  a  rural  area 
of  a  great  State  with  a  metropolitan 
community  of  1  million  people,  where 
so  frequently  what  happens  In  the  dty 
inevitably  determines  what  is  done  with 
the  electoral  vote  cast  by  the  people  in 
the  smaller  communities  and  the  rural 
areas  of  the  State. 

This  is  a  true  compromise,  in  the  best 
traditions  of  our  National  Government 
and  of  the  Congress.  It  represents  a 
meeting  of  minds  after  long  study  and 
careful  consideration.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  careful  weighing  of  facts,  and  of  con- 
cessions by  all  concerned,  in  the  interest 
of  harmony  and  constructive  action. 

Were  I  to  have  my  way,  I  would  prefer 
to  see  the  amendment  contain  the  dis- 
trict sjrstem  only.  But  were  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
DamiblI  to  have  his  way,  he  would  prefer 
to  have  it  contain  alone  the  proportional 
system  of  electing  electors.  So  we 
merged  our  proposals,  after  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  results^to  provide  that 
each  State  should  be  eiHbered  to  select 
either  of  the  two  syst^B  that  it  feels 
may  best  meet  the  needs  of  its  pe<vle. 

It  is  a  compromise  which  will.  I  am 
eamestiy  hopeful — and  believe — enable 
the  people  of  this  Nation  to  conduct  the 
1956  presidential  election  on  a  basts 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  a  century, 
would  enable  the  people  of  all  the  United 
States  to  choose  their  President  and  ^^ce 
President  on  an  equal  basts  In  each  State, 
within  the  traditional  framework  and 
the  electoral  system  of  the  Constitution. 
I  think  this  compromise  should  pass,  and 
I  am  hopeful.  Indeed,  that  it  wilL 


The  eminent  American  historian. 
George  Bancroft,  in  his  History  of  the 
United  States— VI.  pages  33»-^40--brtl. 
liantly  summarizes  the  work  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  the  President.  These  are  his 
words: 

And  now  the  whole  line  of  march  to  th« 
mod*  of  the  election  of  the  Prealdent  can  be 
Bimreyed.  The  Convention  at  first  reluc- 
tantly conferred  that  office  on  the  Ti«.tifm*T 
legtolature;  and  to  prevent  the  posalbillty  of 
a  failure  by  a  negative  of  one  House  or  the 
other,  to  the  legtolature  voting  In  Joint  ballot. 
Then  to  eeeape  from  the  danger  of  cabal  and 
corruption.  It  next  transferred  the  full  and 
final  power  of  choice  to  an  electoral  college 
that  should  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  'the 
two  Housea  In  the  representation  of  the 
States  as  tinlto  as  well  as  population  of  the 
States,  and  should  meet  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. 7%en  fearing  that  so  large  a  ntun- 
her  of  men  would  not  travel  to  the  seat  of 
government  for  that  alngto  purpose,  or  ml^t 
be  hindered  on  the  way.  they  naoat  relue- 
tanUy  went  back  to  the  two  Houses  in  Joint 
convention.  At  thto  moment  the  thought 
aroae  that  the  electors  might  cast  their  votes 
In  their  own  States,  and  transmit  the  cer- 
tificates of  their  baUots  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. Accordingly,  the  work  of  electing 
the  President  was  divided:  the  Convention 
removed  the  act  of  voting  from  the  Joint 
session  of  the  two  Hoiises  to  electoral  colleges 
in  the  several  States,  the  act  of  voting  to  be 
foUowed  by  the  transmission  of  authenti- 
cated certificates  of  the  vote  to  a  branch  of 
the  gefieral  legtolature  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment: and  then  it  restored  to  the  two 
Houses  In  the  preeence  of  each  other  the 
same  office  of  counting  the  collected  oertlfl- 
catea  which  they  would  have  performed  had 
the  choice  remained  with  the  two  Houses  of 
the  legtolature. 

Adoption  of  the  12th  amendment  in 
1804  eliminated  the  earlier  source  of 
intraparty  friction  and  established  a 
basis  for  more  cohesive  tendencies  within 
the  parties.  Left  unchanged  by  the  12th 
amendment  was  the  provision  that  each 
State  should  appoint  electors  "in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct"  In  George  Washington's  first 
election  the  electors  were  chosen  in  a 
variety  of  ways:  First,  by  popular  vote 
in  districts  or  statewide  on  a  general 
ticket;  second,  by  State  legidatures;  and 
third,  by  combinations  of  the  first  two 
methods.  Only  10  States  appointed  elec- 
tors. New  York's  Legislature  could  not 
agree,  and  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island  had  not  ratified  the  Constitution. 
This  variety  in  the  manner  of  choosing 
presidential  electors  continued  through 
the  election  of  1800.  and  beyond. 

Under  the  compelling  forces  of  politi- 
cal necessity,  however,  and  aided  by  the 
new  provision  of  the  12th  amendment, 
the  movement  toward  a  uniform  method 
of  appointing  the  electors  made  strong 
headway. 

That  movement  was  accelerated  and 
accentuated  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
some  States  began  to  use  the  unit  sys- 
tem or  the  bloc  system  or  the  winner- 
take-all  system,  under  which  the  candi- 
date receiving  the  greatest  popular  vote 
within  that  State  would  get  not  only  the 
electoral  vote  to  which  that  candidate 
was  entitled,  but  would  have  added  to 
those  votes  all  the  electoral  votes  to 
which  his  opponent  might  logically  be 
entitled. 


That  built  up  such  a  tremendous  im- 
pact oa  the  part  of  the  States  using  the 
imit  system  in  the  electoral  college,  that 
reluctantly  all  the  other  States,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  as  much  authority  as  possi- 
ble in  electing  the  President,  were  forced 
by  political  necessity  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  unit  system. 

Tlierefore,  by  the  time  of  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1808,  in  which  the 
same  number  of  States  participated,  the 
votes  of  only  New  Toi^,  Bfaryland,  and 
North  Carolina  were  divided. 

In  1812,  when  another  State  had  en- 
tered the  union,  only  Muyland's  elec- 
toral vote  was  divided,  all  other  States 
by  1813  having  pushed  reluctantly — and 
most  of  them  against  their  better  Judg- 
ment, but  by  the  strong  compulsion  of 
poUtical  necessity — in  the  direction  of 
voting  their  electoral  college  en  bloc.  f<ri- 
lowlng  the  unique  and  somewhat  bizarre 
system,  in  a  self-governing  country,  of 
having  the  victorious  candidate  lay 
claim  to  all  of  the  electoral  votes  scored 
by  the  defeated  candidate,  thereby  giv- 
ing him  a  very  strong  and  compelling 
power  in  the  electoral  college,  but  tiiere- 
by  also  giving  him  the  same  claim  to  the 
votes  of  those  who  voted  against  him, 
as,  logically,  he  has  to  the  votes  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  him. 

In  the  fourth  election  under  the  13Ui 
amendment,  in  1816.  when  19  States  took 
part,  each  cast  a  solid  block  of  electoral 
votes,  as  in  1952.  In  the  following  elee- 
tioQ.  1820.  all  States  would  have  cast 
solid  blocks  of  electoral  votes  for  James 
Monroe,  had  not  a  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tor—apparently a  rather  rugged  indi- 
vidual of  his  day— decided  that  on^ 
George  Washington  should  have  the 
honor  of  a  unanimous  election,  and 
therefore  cast  his  vote  against  Monroe. 

Andrew  Jackson's  candidacy  in  1824 
caused  the  electoral  vote  of  5  of  the  then 
24  States  to  be  divided.  Four  men  re- 
ceived electoral  votes  for  President,  but 
since  none  had  a  majority,  the  election 
was  again  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  had  a  discussion  of  that  election 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  cur- 
rent debate,  so  I  shall  not  dilate  upon  it 
any  further. 

Since  the  Civil  War  the  State  bloc  sys- 
tem of  choosmg  electors  by  popular  vote 
has  been  in  almost  universal  use.  There 
have  been  very  few  exceptions,  and  none 
of  them  has  occ\irred  within  recent  years. 

I  wish  now  to  proceed  to  some  of  the 
arguments  which  those  of  us  who  spon- 
sor electoral  college  reform  believe  are 
important  in  bringing  about  this  long 
overdue  reform. 

The  first  is  that  it  would  tend  to  re- 
store the  balance  between  the  city  and 
noncity  voting  areas  of  the  country.  It 
would  do  that  because  it  would  provide 
for  every  American-bom  child  in  all 
the  States  the  right  to  aspire  to  be  Pres- 
ident, which  has  today  bectmie  almost 
exclusively  the  aspiration  of  American- 
bom  citizens  who  happen  to  be  bom 
and  cradled  in  areas  represented  by  not 
more  than  15  populous  States  of  the 
Union.  Fully  30  States,  on  the  record 
and  on  the  basis  of  performance  and  on 
the  basis  of  mathematics  and  on  the 
basis  of  voting  habits,  have  virtually  no 
more  chance  of  having  one  of  their 
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native  «»■  who  hM  BMde  that  state  his 
retular  home,  elected  President  than 
they  would  have  if  the  potenttel  candi- 
date had  been  bom  in  Ttmboktu  far 
the   United  States   of 


In  this  war  there  has  developed  a 
political  pattern  under  which  only  those 
candldateB  who  live  in  States  with  gi- 
gantic cities  of  750,000  population  or 
■Mre  are  considered  ehgibte  as  candi- 
dates for  President,  because  in  these  bic 
cities  of  750.000  population  or  more  are 
the  Mr  clusters  of  votes  with  cohesive 
powers  holdinc  them  tofether.  so  that 
they  shift  with  the  times  and  they  shift 
with  local  issues  and  they  shift  some- 
times with  selfish  issues  en  masse  from 
one  political  party  to  the  other.  As  they 
shift  they  carry  with  them  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  entire  Stote,  and  that  State, 
havlnc  so  many  electoral  votes— 45  or 
S2  (»>  28  or  24— turns  over  to  the  party 
which  has  mtnaised  the  most  to  the 
pressure  groups  almost  certain  victory. 
That,  unfortunately,  is  the  manner  in 
Which  so  many  of  our  *^ff*ra1gna  and 
convention  contests  have  been  fought. 

I  should  like  now  to  emphasize  this 
first  reason  that  we  feel  the  electoral 
college  is  necessary,  is  equitable,  is  logi- 
cal, and  is  thoroughly  American.  I 
pointed  out  how  the  pressure  groups  in 
big  cities,  because  of  the  unique  ssrstem 
weuse  in  electing  the  President,  have  a 
power  and  a  potency  and  an  importance 
far  beyond  their  numerical  strength,  and 
far  beyond  which  they  would  ordiSArtly 
have  under  any  system  of  electing  a 
President  which  treated  all  States  and 
•U  areas  the  same. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  Is  a  defl- 
•tency  which  occurs  not  only  as  among 
States  big  Stotes  against  small  Stotea— 
imt  is  a  deficiency  which  In  many  States 
of  the  Union  has  frequently  tended  vir- 
tually to  disenfranchise  the  people  Uving 
in  the  rural  areas  and  the  average-sised 
cities  of  the  same  State  that  is  host  to 
the  metropolitan  eommunity.  The  vote 
of  the  people  in  the  rural  areas,  the 
i«t«  in  the  typically  American  oommu- 
SKJ^o*  W0.O0O  populaUon  orleM.  or 
000.000  and  just  a  few  odd  ^**^?iitenf1 
Bore,  are  divided  among  people  with  a 
variety  of  hiterests.  among  them  people 
who  are  afflliated  with  1  of  the  3  major 
Pjrtlw.  or  are  flereely  intense  in  their 

aSiy^  Jo.  to  those  areas  we  do  not 
iMve  the  type  of  voting  which  occurs 
■aong  tlgbUy  eorapressed  groups  within 
JfiT  ^2"?^  of  the  big  cities,  and  we 
00  not  find  in  these  rural  areas  ttie 
tendency  to,  swing  great  bodies  of  peopte 
to  one  poUtical  party  or  the  other  as  a 
fOMWence  of  the  pressures  involved, 
thweby  having  that  issue,  which  is  im- 
pwtant  to  some  but  completely  unim- 
portant to  most,  dominate  or  determine 
the  question  of  who  is  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States  and  administer  this 
great  Republic  with  Ite  comprehensive 
character  and  Ite  complexity  of  interests 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASK  of  New  Jersey.  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  it  would  be  his 
preference  that  we  might  discuss  this 
particular  point  at  this  time,  or  whether 


he  would  rather  finish  the  development 
of  his  argument,  because  there  are  cer- 
tain questions  I  sbouM  like  to  ask  on 
this  general  subject. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  pretty  wen  de- 
veloped this  one  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  What  I  de- 
sire to  inquire  about  is  a  vefy  important 
point,  perhaps  the  crux  of  the  issue,  to 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  take  the 
course  which  I  think  would  lead  us  hito 
many  uncertainties,  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the  Seziator.  it  could  not  be 
for  any  other  reason  than  the  one  he 
urges. 

The  question  as  to  whether  It  is  In 
fact  true  that  our  present  system  has  led 
va  to  bec<ane  unduly  subservient  to  pres- 
sure groups  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion. Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  it  has. 
I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  be  a  cause 
of  embarrassment  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dskote  or  to  other  proponents  of 
the  resolution,  but  every  time  I  hear  this 
•rgument  xirged.  I  like  to  Inquire  who 
are  these  groups  and  what  decisions  have 
been  made  erroneously  under  pressure 
from  these  groups.  Do  they  exist,  or  is 
it  a  vague  fear  which  has  no  substance 
in  fact?  So.  if  the  Senator  will  do  so,  I 
wish  he  would  be  quite  specific,  because 
whether  we  should  take  this  action  or 
not  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  ar- 
giunent  he  makes  on  this  point  and  upon 
the  question  of  whether.  In  fact,  it  has  a 
substantial  basis. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  say.  first  of  aU. 
that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  in  his  definition  of  this  first  issue 
as  an  Important  one.  It  Is  one  of  the 
things  which  I  think  shotild  Induce  the 
cotmtry  to  change.  It  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant reason,  as  I  see  It.  The  most 
important  one  is  the  third  one  on  my 
agenda,  which  I  hope  to  come  to  during 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.  If  not.  I 
shall  discuss  it  tomorrow. 

The  Senator  asks  whether  It  actuaHy 
exists.  It  very  definitely  existe;  and  in 
order  to  answer  the  quesUon  in  a  man- 
ner  which   will   not   be   embarrassing    ~~...^»^u.    nm  vne  oenaior  savs  no  im. 

or  myself of  the  term  "pressure  grouo''     Thar* 

*  **'  S^  *^  ^^  J***^-    Th«  »«»»-  *^  toany  pressure  groups.     There^ 

tor  understands  that  that  is  not  my  in-  ""ttous  groups.  •conomiTgrouSriabor 

*«!?«>•  froups.  and  so  forth.  They  havt^Iilbelm 

lir.    MUNOT,    X    nndertsand    that,  tocluded.     These  art  not  the  kinds  of 

2^^0mf  tor's  quMtion  is  a  quite  appro-  "^l*  <  ^^*  referred  to  as  prsssuiw 


It  win  be  reeaUed  that  our  colleague 
who  had  soeh  great  ■uoceas  in  the  State 
of  Minnesoto  In  this  week's  primary  did 
much  to  break  up  a  m*«»hiT>^  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  run  by  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Crump. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  reminded  of  the 
Pendergast  machine  in  Missouri.  Thm 
are  poUUcal  wiarMnes  that  cosne  and  go. 
There  are  some  which  are  motivated  br 
•elfish  reasons.  Not  aU  pressure  groune 
are  necessarily  bad.  Some  of  than 
serve  their  functions.  But  I  shaU  con- 
fine my  definlUon  to  the  pressure  group 
known  as  the  boss-run  p«^itlcal  -■«- 
chine.  This  present  electoral  system  of 
ours  pnte  a  premium  on  the  political  ma- 
chine. It  gives  encouragement  to  the 
poUtlcal  machine.  It  gives  power  to  the 
political  machine.  It  gives  opportunity 
to  the  poUtlcal  machine.  aU  of  which 
would  be  denied  it  under  the  adoption  of 
the  compromise  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Iwouldsug- 
gest  that  the  power  of  the  political  ma- 
chine, or  ite  day  of  power,  has  gone.  I 
think  this  is  one  (tf  the  factors,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  make  a  sUte- 
ment  when  I  should  be  asking  a  question 
We  have  so  changed  our  pohtical  life  in 
the  past  couple  of  decades,  through  the 
universal  use  of  the  radio  and  tele- 
viskm.  that  the  breakdown  of  the  SUte 
poUtlcal  machine,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the 
most  unique  phenomenon  of  modem  po- 
litical Ufe.    I  know  that  is  true  in  New 

i^*^.-  ^^  "*<*  ^  ^  that  a  man  Uke 
Boss  Hague  could  press  a  button  and 
turn  out  100.000  majority  in  Jersey  City. 
That  caimot  be  done  any  more:  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  other  place  in  whkh  that 

m^^  •****■  ^**^^-  *>•  «  that  U  the 
mdue  pressure  from  which  the  Senator 
••«•  to  protect  our  poUtical  system.  X 
ti3fy*S>2l*'  ^  '^^  '"  "  h- iubst^: 

mL!5iIlJ^I^.S^^  PrsMure  groope 
S}f!iV^-  As  the  Senator  says,  no  im- 
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priateone. 

Kw«  i«  a  prsssurt  group  for  which 
no  one,  probably,  wiU  turn  up  as  an  ad- 
rocate  or  an  apok)gist  or  as  a  defender. 
Th*t  is  the  pressure  group  which  we  have 
had  frequently  in  this  country,  which  U 
known  m  the  big  city  boss-run  poUtical 
machine.  The  Senator  has  had  experi- 
ence with  it  Ui  his  SUte  of  New  Jersey 
Our  history  is  replete  with  experience 
with  poUtlcal  machines  in  New  York 
City.  We  who  are  RcpubUcans  recall 
with  somewhat  shamed  faces  the  fact 
that  our  party  at  one  Ume  operated  a 
very  potent  poUtical  macWne  In  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  quite  a  few  years  ago. 

Similarly,  in  the  city  of  Chicago  there 
was  a  poUtical  machine  known  as  the 
Nash-KeUy  machine,  and  even  the  most 
loyal  members  of  it  sought  to  disavow 
and  disclaim  It.  once  they  were  elected 
to  poUtical  office. 


groups,  against  whose  undue  influence 
this   protection   shouUl    be   raisedTx 
SSSir?!;!!*'  "^  "*'  «u«tion.  that 
KISK!«'[S^'^  V*.'"  •M«itial  fact  in 
American  Ut;  indeed,  I  tWnk.  of  Ufe  in 
any  soctety;  that  they  are  not  more  Jot 
Uve  in  big  cities  than  they  are  in  rural 
communities,  and  that  no  group  ought 
to  be  ignored  insofar  as  ite  legitimate 
toterest  U  concerned;  that  there  is  a  real 
protection  against  yielding  unwisely  or 
unduly  to  groups  of  any  sort     Whether 
it  be  a  reUgious  group  or  any  other  kind 
of  group,  no  party  wiU  be  unwise  enough 
or  wrong  enough  to  ignore  legitimate 
demands  to  any  place,  because  a  couple 
Of  mUUon  persons  throughout  the  coun- 
try could  sUU  detcrmtoe  the  result  of  a 
presidential  elecUon.     There  is  no  way 
that  we  as  members  of  a  poUUcal  system 
can  take  away  from  ourselves  the  need 
to  hear  such  groups,  to  resist  them  when 
ineir  demands  are  unwarranted,  or  elim- 


inate the  dUBculty  of  having  at  least  to 
make  the  decisions  which  their  impor- 
tuning requires  us  to  make. 

I  urge  this  so  strongly  because  I  want 
to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  Senator's 
argiunent  to  behalf  of  this  potot.  and  to 
clarify  to  the  utmost  the  issue  which  I 
think  has  the  most  appeal,  or  at  least 
Is  one  of  the  several  issues  which  have 
so  much  appeal,  to  persons  who  l)eUeve 
something  should  be  done  along  the  Itoe 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
suggeste. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
did  not  deny,  as  I  knew  he  would  not 
deny,  and  could  not  deny,  that  to  Ameri- 
can history,  pressure  groups,  to  the  form 
of  large  boss-run  political  machines  to 
the  metropolitan  cities,  have  had  a 
strong  influence  upon  American  politics. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  did  not  deny,  as 
I  did  not  think  he  would  deny,  that  that 
Influence,  in  theniato.  has  been  to  the 
wrong  direction. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sena- 
tor now  is  talktog  about  the  poUtical 
machtoes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  So  the  Sen- 
ator has  recognised  my  potot. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  says  he 
thinks  we  are  Uvtog  in  happier  days.  He 
is  filled  with  optimism  and  confidence, 
and  beUeves  the  day  of  the  city  political 
machine  is  over. 

Why  should  it  be  over?  It  Is  not  to 
its  heyday  because  It  has  recently  suf- 
fered a  big  poUtical  defeat.  City  ma- 
chtoes thrive  on  victory  but  tend  to 
grow  weak  to  periods  of  defeat. 

But  I  read  to  the  newspapers  rum- 
blings of  their  comtog  back  to  Ufe.  I 
read  about  a  man  to  New  York  City  who 
is  the  head  of  Tammany  HaU.  and  who 
claims  he  wlU  throw  a  lot  of  votes 
around,  come  next  convention  time. 

I  read  about  persons  in  Chicago  who 
at  present  are  engaged  in  trying  to 
defeat  a  Democratic  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  to  replace 
him  with  someone  else,  primarily  be- 
cause my  friend  had  a  falUng  out  with 
persons  connected  with  the  political  ma- 
chine. 

I  think  city  political  machines  are 
•imply  sleeping;  I  do  not  beUeve  they 
are  dead.  In  some  places  they  have  be- 
gun to  stir.   It  is  coming  near  the  dawn. 

What  X  am  pointing  out  is  that  the 
danger  Is  here,  the  temptetion  is  here, 
the  opportunity  is  here,  the  tovitotlon 
is  here;  but  by  this  amendment  it  wUl 
be  made  possible  for  the  city  machines 
to  this  country  ever  agato  to  determine 
either  the  nomtoatlon  of  a  cattdidate  or 
the  election  of  a  President.  They  wiU 
play  a  fair  part.  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
franchise a  fellow  to  a  city  machine.  X 
grant,  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, that,  of  course,  a  pressure  group  is 
a  legitimate  part  of  the  American  po- 
Utical system.  I  suppose  every  family 
is  a  pressure  group,  in  a  way.  I  suppose 
every  profession  and  occupation  are 
pressure  groups,  to  a  way. 

But  I  want  the  pressure  groups  to 
exercise  their  authority  and  their  to- 
fluence  to  a  national  election  by  a  xm- 
tlonal  appeal.  I  do  not  want  them  to 
be  permitted  to  utilize  trick  mechanisms. 


which  could  do  violence  to  the  Judgment 
and  the  wishes  of  people  aU  over  the 
coimtry.  They  have  done  so  to  the 
past — they  can  and  wiU  do  it  agato  im- 
less  we  reform  our  electoral  machinery. 

ITie  Seiuitor  from  New  Jersey  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  an  important  reason  for 
a  change.  It  is  not  the  most  important. 
My  third  reason.  I  have  said,  is  the 
most  Important,  and  I  am  coming  to  it. 
I  know  of  no  other  proposal  save  our 
proposed  amendment  whereby  Ameri- 
cans can  malu  certato  that  the  to- 
glorious  era  of  poUtlcal  control  by  pres- 
siue  groups  known  as  big-city  machines 
wiU  not  be  revived  agato. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  second  potot.  be- 
cause I  am  certato  I  have  whetted  the 
appetite  of  my  delightful  adversary  to 
the  potot  that  he  wante  to  hear  soon  the 
third  potot  I  shaU  make. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  on  any  subject, 
even  though  he  may  be  entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
may  be  wrong  at  times,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  am  to  the  instant  argiunent. 

I  now  come  to  my  second  potot.  the  dis- 
trict S3rstem.  which  is  tocorporated  to  the 
compromise  proposal,  and  which  I  sto- 
cerely  beUeve  most  Stetes  and  I  think  aU 
States  WiU  adopt.  At  least,  it  is  there  for 
their  consideration.  It  wlU  become 
available.  The  Stotes  can  change  it  if 
they  wish  to.    I  think  they  wUL 

The  district  system  has  one  advantage 
over  either  Uie  present  sjrstem  or.  to  my 
optolon.  the  proportionate  voting  ssrstem. 
although  the  proportionate  voting  sys- 
tem moves  to  the  direction  of  eliminat- 
tog  from  the  poUtical  campaigns  and 
poUtical  decisioiu  a  situation  which  is 
pretty  eerious  under  the  eyitenr  ••  it 
operate*  today,  and  which  the  district 
system  would  eliminate  entirely. 

Under  the  present  system,  of  winner 
take  aU.  a  handful  of  voters  can  turn  the 
tide  by  being  able  to  throw  toto  the  elec- 
toral eoUege  mechanism  46  compelling 
votes  from  the  State  of  New  York  alode. 
It  is  so  easy  for  f rattd  in  a  single  voting 
area  to  contaminate  the  whoto  election 
system.  Xt  Is  so  •••y  for  fraud  to  a  single 
eommunity,  whether  it  be  Albany,  New 
York  aty.  or  Buffalo— I  uge  tho«e  cities 
in  a  purely  hypothetical  eense— It  !•  en- 
tirely possible  and  plausible  to  •••ume— 
and  perhaps  It  !•  probable,  •ometlm— 
that  the  fraud  within  a  •ingle  metropoli- 
tan voting  area  could  contaminate,  first 
of  aU.  the  determination  of  the  people  in 
that  Stote.  and  by  throwing  the  41  elee- 
toral  votee  to  the  direction  of  the  fraud- 
ulent candidate,  eoukl  determine  the  re- 
sulte  of  the  country  as  a  wh<rte.  That 
would  be  stopped  under  the  proposed  sys- 
tem. 

If  cheaters  get  control  of  the  election 
machinery,  as  cheaters  have  at  times 
controUed  it  to  the  past,  and  as  they  wUl 
try  to  control  it  agato.  axul  as  cheaters 
have  alwajrs  a  temptetion  to  do;  if  cheat- 
ers get  control  of  the  electoral  machto- 
ery  under  the  district  system.  aU  they  will 
be  able  to  steal  to  a  district  is  a  single 
electoral  vote,  and  the  proportionate  to- 
fluenoe  they  would  have  on  the  two  c^er 
electoral  votes  representing  the  candi- 
dates for  Senate.  We  wlU  have  ex- 
tended that  wonderful.  buUt-to  mecha- 


nism for  poUtical  honesty,  knovm  as 
American  moraUty.  aU  over  the  country. 
We  wiU  have  made  It  impossible  for  to- 
fluence  which  might  get  out  of  hand,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  to  a  single  local 
voting  district,  where  cheaters  get  con- 
trol, to  ccmtamlnate  the  whole  election. 

But  it  is  not  only  cheaters  with  whom 
we  are  concerned.  There  is  bad  weather 
which  occurs  aU  over  America.  There 
have  been  some  elections  where  whole 
voting  areas  have  been  snowed  to  on  elec- 
tion day.  and  the  voters  could  not  get  to 
the  polls.  I  told  the  Senator  from 
Massachusette  [Mr.  Kknnkot]  yesterday 
that  weather  plasrs  ite  part  to  poUtics. 

Under  the  block  system,  it  is  made  pos- 
sible for  those  who  Uve  to  more  favored 
areas,  and  having  easier  access  to  the 
polls,  not  only  to  wto  the  election,  hot 
only  to  register  their  electoral  votes  to 
the  electoral  coUege,  but  to  steal  from  the 
f  eUows  who  are  snowed  to  at  home  the 
votes  they  would  have  cast  for  an  op- 
posing candidate. 

That  situation  frequently  occurs  on 
election  day. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  comes  from  an  ar(»i  where  hiu-ri- 
canes  have  been  whlplashing  his  fair 
State  with  imdue  violence.  I  do  not 
know  whether  a  hurricane  has  occurred 
on  election  day  or  not.  but  I  suppose  that 
could  happen.  There  have  been  areas 
of  the  country  which  have  been  wind- 
swept and  storm-lashed  on  election  day. 
Blizzards  have  occurred.  There  have 
been  serious  dlsttu-bances  of  nature  on 
election  day  which  have  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  people  to  go  to  the 
poUs  and  vote  to  great  areas  of  the 
coimtry. 

Under  the  district  ssrstem.  RepubU- 
cans  and  Democrate  would  be  treated 
alike  to  such  weather-torn  areas.  But 
under  the  present  system  our  elections 
are  sometimes  made  almost  subject  to 
the  caprices  of  nature,  wheret^  if  a 
storm  or  a  blizsard  or  other  type  of 
violence  should  happen  to  take  place  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  nature  would  de- 
cide, to  that  election,  that  not  less  than 
45  electoral  votes  would  go  to  the  Re- 
publican eandldato.  But  if  the  disturb- 
ance of  nature  happened  to  occur  in  up- 
state New  York,  to  the  farming  region, 
eaueing  large  numbers  of  farmers  and 
dwellers  in  smaU  cities  to  be  mowed  In, 
a  dlqwoportionate  advantage  would  be 
given  to  the  voters  to  New  York  City, 
and  nature  would  thereby  decide  to  that 
election  that  the  45  electoral  votes  of 
New  York  would  go  Democratic. 

X  do  not  beUeve  that  is  a  good  way  to 
decide  elections.  X  do  not  think  it  is 
desirable  to  leave  that  ktod  of  hazard 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  determine  the  elective  machinery. 
Under  the  district  sjrstem.  if  the  snow  hit 
New  York  to  any  area  it  would  hit  Re- 
publicans and  Democrate  alike. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wonder  if 
It  would  be  convenient  for  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  SO  mtoutes.  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Ssnator 
from  South  Dakota  may  have  the  floor 
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tomorrow  when  the  SezuUe  resomes  Its 
business. 

Mr.  ICUMDT.  I  shaU  be  happy  to  co« 
operate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  /rom  Soutti  Dakota  maj  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  30  minutes, 
or  for  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  may  desire,  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness today  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota will  retain  the  floor,  and  at  the 
eonelxision  of  the  morning  business 
tomorrow  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  agree  to  do  tliat,  but 
first  I  should  like  to  take  about  5  min- 
utes to  conclude  the  particular  point  I 
was  developing. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KnowLAKD  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  90  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
conclude  the  development  of  point  two 
before  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  I  entered  into  the  un- 
animous consent  to  relinquish  the  floor 
and  resume  it  tomorrow  with  some  doubt 
in  xay  own  mind  about  its  wisdom,  be- 
cause I  hesitated  to  keep  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  wondering  overnight 
about  what  I  was  going  to  say  regarding 
my  point  three. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  hope  I  shaU  not  reach 
the  point  where,  having  heard  the  Sen- 
ator during  an  evening,  I  shall  be  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  not  hearing  him  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  sirgument  on  my  second  point  Is  that 
the  district  system  would  take  out  of  the 
election  pattern  the  poeslbility  of  a  local 
•rea.  because  of  a  caprice  of  nature, 
through  violent  or  impassable  weather, 
determining  the  decision  of  the  Nation. 
There  is  a  third  matter  which  some- 
■tlmas  detarmina«  an  ^l^^inn.  »p<|  that  la 
that  sometimes  there  is  a  local  Issue  of 
tremendous  interest  to  the  people  in  that 
loeal  area.    Irotances  can  be  quoted  in 
American   history    where    people    have 
voted  for  Republicans  or  Democrats  for 
President  and  Vice  President  primarily 
on  the  kind  of  nxayor  tliey  had  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months.    It  is  important  that 
they  aai  a  good  mayor.    It  ia  important 
that  a  bad  Republican  mayor  be  replaced 
by  a  good  Democratic  mayor,  and  that 
a  bad  Prtnacratic  mayor  be  replaced  by 
a  good  Republican  mayor.    The  thing 
that  we  should  not  have  happen,  how- 
ever, is  to  have  the  people's  feelings 
about  their  mayor  reflect  themselves  in 
their  choice^  for  President.    It  happens 
under  the  present  system.    If  it  hap- 
pened in  a  large  State,  it  could  determine 
an   election.    People  study   the   issues, 
study  the  platforms,  read  the  literature, 
and  try  to  find  out  what  happened.    The 
deciaifln  came  about  because  a  bad  mayor 
may  have  been  in  oiBce  In  a  big  city  for 
12  months.    Those  local  issues  are  im- 
portant.   The    district    system    would 
eliminate  them  entirely,  and  the  propor- 
tional system  would  tend  to  eliminate 
them  as  controlUnc  etementa  in  a  Preai- 
dential  clccUon. 


Mr.  CABE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Does  the 
Senator  honestly  suggest  that  the  selec- 
tion of  a  mayor  would  be  more  Impor- 
tant, be  It  in  a  Ug  or  a  little  place,  than 
the  election  of  a  President  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Oh,  no.  but  if  it  took 
Jdace  in  a  big  city  and  the  experience  of 
the  people  was  that  the  Republican 
mayor  was  corrupt  or  dishonest  or  Ineffi- 
cient, the  people  might  endeavor  to  show 
their  distaste  of  the  RepubUcan  Party  at 
the  national  level,  and  vote  for  a  Demo- 
crat for  President  If  they  had  such  an 
experience  with  a  Democratic  mayor, 
they  might  say.  "We  are  not  going  to  fool 
aroiind  with  this  city-hall  crowd.  We 
are  not  going  to  work  with  the  corrupt 
Democratic  machine.  We  are  going  to 
vote  for  a  Republican  for  President." 

I  say  we  should  divorce  what  happens 
in  a  single  municipality  from  the  deter- 
mination of  what  would  happen  in  a 
presidential  election.  I  would  think  my 
good  friend  from  New  Jersey  would  agree 
with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  we 
can  pretty  well  trust  the  people  to  make 
the  distinction  in  their  own  minds  and 
act  accordingly  in  the  circumstances.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  quickly  nmning  over 
this  question  in  my  mind,  it  seems  to  me 
the  State  legislatures  of  the  larger  States 
have  set  the  local  and  State  elections  so 
they  do  not  fall  in  a  presidential  election 
year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  exactly  the 
point  I  make.  The  people  may  have  the 
experience  of  12  months  of  a  bad  munici- 
pal administration,  and  then  base  the 
way  they  will  vote  In  the  presidential  de- 
cision on  the  record  of  the  party  in  the 
city  hall  for  the  preceding  12  nKmths. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  That  Is  a 
consideration  which  everyone  win  have 
to  take  into  account.  Frankly,  it  does  not 
aecm  to  me  to  be  a  serious  one. 

Referring  to  the  point  which  the 
Senator  made  a  moment  ago.  the  Sena- 
tor was  suggesting  that  his  amendment 
will  take  away  the  effect  on  elections  of 
national  disasters  or  freaks  of  weather. 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  develop  that 
point. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  happy  to.  Let 
us  say  the  Ave  northern  eountica  m  the 
tier  of  upstate  New  York  are  completely 
snowed  in  during  an  election  in  New 
York,  so  that  virtuaUy  none  but  the  moet 
hardy  can  get  to  the  polls.  Instead  of 
having  the  normal  vote  in  that  area, 
which  happens  to  be  Republican,  record- 
ed in  the  overall  figures,  because  those 
people  do  not  get  to  the  poUs,  a  mere 
handful  of  a  Democratic  majority  in  New 
York  City  could  win  the  sUtewide  elec- 
tion in  New  Ym*  which  they  normally 
would  have  lost  in  good  weather.  So  the 
45  votes  in  the  electoral  college  could  de- 
termine the  national  election  because  it 
snowed  in  upstate  New  York. 

Under  the  district  system  why  would 
that  not  happen?  Because  the  snow 
falls  on  the  iust  and  unjust  alike,  and  it 
^rould  hit  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  in  those  5  counties,  and  they  would 
have  the  same  capacity  to  get  to  the 


polls  and  to  vote  for  their  single  elector 
under  the  district  system  in  the  electoral 
college.  I  think  the  Senator  understands 
that 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  I 
understand  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind.  Each  of  us  must  resolve  for 
himself  how  important  that  point  Ls  when 
weighed  against  the  effects  of  the  other 
changes  which  are  proposed.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  hjrpothetical  situations  so  unlikely 
that  we  should  not  disturb  an  arrange- 
ment which  had  gradually  developed 
over  a  century  and  a  half,  and  to  which 
an  of  us  are  used,  and  which  has  worked 
extremely  welL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  assurv 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey— let  me 
say  in  conclusion  of  this  colloquy,  for 
It  has  been  agreed  that  we  are  now  to 
hear  from  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
fMr.  MossEj— that  if  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  will  come  to  South  Dakota 
or  North  Dakota  or  Montana  or  Minne- 
sota or  Michigan  or  even  New  York 
State  in  November  of  a  rather  typical 
winter— let  us  say  1  out  of  »— he  will 
find  that  a  bllxsard  is  nothing  hypo- 
thetical; that  Impassable  weather  la 
nothing  hypothetical:  that  those  things 
happen  time  after  time  on  election  day 
and  have  their  impact;  and  that  if  we 
limit  the  Impact  to  the  area  in  which 
the  disaster  occurs,  we  shall  not  have 
prejudiced  one  party  as  against  the 
other. 

But.  Mr.  President,  our  political  pat- 
terns being  what  they  are — in  the  North, 
the  cities  are  primarily  Democratic,  and 
the  country  areas  are  primarily  Republi- 
can: in  the  South.  Just  the  opposite  oc- 
curs— the  cities  are  more  Republican 
than  are  the  rural  areas.  The  cities  in 
the  South  are  not  very  Republican.  I 
must  admit;  but  they  are  more  Republi- 
can than  the  country  areas  in  the 
South— we  And  that  when  we  operate 
with  a  system  which  is  subject  to  the 
c^prlMS  of  nature,  we  are  subject  to 
something  beyosid  the  control  of  our  no- 
liUcal  parties. 

This  propoaal  would  eliminate  that.  X 
am  sure  that  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  look  across  the  Delaware 
River,  to  the  west  of  his  SUte^— to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia^he  will  find  that  in 
the  last  series  of  presidential  elecUons. 
one  of  the  things  which  has  determined 
whether  Pennsylvania  went  Republican 
or  Democratic  was.  not  the  presidential 
candidates,  not  Pennsylvania's  very  ex- 
cellent Senators  and  Representatives,  or 
even  her  Governors,  but  the  kiryi  ©f 
people  in  charge  of  the  city  hall  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  party  in  charge  there. 
Apparently,  both  parties  have  blundered: 
because  time  after  time  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  have  thrown  out  one  or 
another  set  of  "rascals."  and  have  put  in 
new  officials:  and  in  the  process,  in  the 
backwash.  America  has  elected  its  Presi- 
dents in  part  on  the  basis  of  bad  city 
politics  in  the  city  haU  in  Philadelphia 
which  in  turn  influenced  its  tremendous 
block  of  electoral  votes  to  swing  one  way 
or  another. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KKOwuufD  in  the  chair) .  Let  the  Chair 
call  attentktt  to  the  fact  that,  under  the 
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nnanlmous-conaent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  was  to  be  recognised 
after  5  minutes;  and  the  5  mtimt^  have 
now  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yea.  Mr.  President;  Z 
realize  that.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  willing  to  defer  a  further  discus- 
y  sion  of  this  matter  until  tomorrow.  I  am, 
of  course,  willing  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  proceed 'at  this  time. 


FOREST  ACCESS  ROADS — ONE  OF 
OUR  BEST  INVESTMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  on  March 
12.  I  introduced  Senate  bill  3420,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Highway  Act  as  It 
relates  to  our  national  forests  and  Indian 
timberlands.  Associated  with  me  as  co- 
sponsors  on  that  bill  are  Senators  Mao- 

NU80N,     jACKSOir,     NKUBBBCXa,     MuaKAT, 

Scott,  LsHXAir,  HTmPHarr,  McNaxaxa, 

Kkfauvek.  and  Mansfiklo. 

Today,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  Un.  under 
the  subject  of  Forest  Accen  Roads- 
One  of  Our  Best  Investments. 

Due  to  the  very  heavy  schedule  of  floor 
debates  on  the  farm  bill.  I  announced  on 
March  12  that  I  would  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  in  discussing  my  tim- 
ber access  road  bill  when  it  was  intro- 
duced, but  that  at  a  later  date  I  would 
explain  its  provisions.  At  this  time, 
therefore,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  brief 
comments  in  explanation  of  my  bill. 

In  order  that  the  iHt)vlsions  of  my  bill 
may  be  fully  understood  by  all  interested 
parties.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the 
Rxcoao  at  this  point,  as  a  iMut  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(S.  3420)  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  carrying  out  provisions  of 
section  23  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act,  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
construct  and  maintain  timber  access 
roads,  to  permit  maximum  economy  in 
harvesting  national  forest  timber,  and 
for  other  ptu-poses,  introduced  on  March 
12.  1956.  by  Mr.  Morsk  (for  himself.  Bir. 
MACiinsoir,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  NxuBUGxa, 
Mr.  MusRAT.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Lbhican, 
Mr.  HvMFmtrr.  Mr.  McNamara.  Mr. 
MAMsriELO.  and  Mr.  Kefattveb),  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as 
follows: 

B«  it  mmmctwd.  etc..  That,  for  th*  pnrpo—  of 
carrying  out  the  prorUlons  of  «eetlon  23  of 
th«  F^Mleral  Highway  Act  (42  Stat.  218).  u 
amended  and  lupplementad.  there  are  hereby 
autborlaed  to  be  ■pptvpilated  for  forwt  de- 
▼elopment  roads  and  trails.  Including  timber 
access  roads  to  and  on  the  national  forests  In 
loeatknis  and  according  to  apedflcattons 
which  will  permit  maxlmiun  economy  In 
barrestlng  timber  from  national  forest  lands 
tributary  to  such  roads,  the  following  sums: 
$32  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19S8:  $40  million  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  so,  1969:  $60  mlUlon  for  each  of  the 
subsequent  10  flacal  years:  and  such  snats  as 
may  be  needed  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after: J*rtwltfed,  That  with  respect  to  any 
P>t>paeed  oonstrucUoa  or  reconstruction  of  a 
timber  sccess  road  an  advisory  public  hearing 
shall  be  held  at  a  place  conTenlent  or  adja- 
cent to  the  area  of  construction  or  reoen- 
stmctloo  vlth  notice  and  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  Interested  persons  to  present  their 
▼lews  as  to  the  practlcabUlty  and  fteslbmty 
of  such  construction  or  reoonstruction. 
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Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  at  Agrleultuia 
(hereinafter  called  the  Secretary)  Is  author- 
ised to  provide  for  the  construction  of  timber 
•ccM*  roads  to  and  on  the  national  forests  in 
iootlons  and  a«oor»llBg  to  apeolflcaUoDs 
which  wiU  permit  »»«*»<— ii-t  economy  la 
harvesting  timber  from  national  forest  landa 
tributary  to  such  roads,  cither  (1)  dlnctly 
with  appropriated  funds,  and  in  such  case 
such  roads  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  development  and  mtmage- 
ment  of  other  national  forest  resources  In 
addition  to  timber;  (2)  where  desirable,  by 
requirements  of  purchasers  in  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  timber  from  such  lands  and  with 
reasonable  allowance  therefor  in  determin- 
log  the  fair  market  value  of  such  timber;  or 
(3)  where  desirable,  by  cooperation  with 
public  or  private  agencies  (»■  persons. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  in  the  con- 
struction of  timber  access  roads  to  cooperate 
with  owners  of  or  persons  hmiiing  timber 
from  other  lands  and  if  the  cooperator  con- 
tributes an  equitable  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  roads, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  he  may  be 
permitted  to  liaul  timber  over  such  roads 
under  conditions  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Any  moneys  deposited  under  any  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  uid 
shall  constitute  a  special  fund  which  is  here- 
by made  available  until  expended  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  roads : 
Provided,  lliat  any  portion  of  such  deposits 
in  excess  of  the  amount  found  due  ■>»an  ha 
refunded  to  the  depositor. 

(c)  Except  as  authoriaed  In  section  2  (b), 
timber  cut  and  renraved  from  nonfederally 
owned  lands  may  be  hauled  over  timber  ac- 
cess roads  only  if  (1)  the  qucmtlty  of  forest 
products  hauled  is  mincu-  and  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  the  iateresU  of  the 
United  States  require  no  payment  or  dq;>oelt; 
or  (2)  the  payment  is  made  of  an  equitable 
fee  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  after 
ooosldaratian  of  the  amount  necaaary  to 
amorttas  the  portion  of  construction  costs 
allocable  to  the  non-Federal  timber  tributary 
to  the  particular  road,  which  fee  will  be  cov- 
ered Into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipt, and  a  deposit  is  made  to  cover  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  that  part  of  the  auilntsnance 
of  the  road  occasioned  by  such  haiUing.  Such 
deposits  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
and  shall  constitute  a  special  fund  which  Is 
iisrcby  xnade  available  until  9xp$nawl  to 
cover  the  ooet  to  the  ITnlted  States  of  per- 
forming the  work  specified.  Any  portion  of 
such  deposits  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  cost 
at  doing  the  work  speeUled  shall,  upon  deter- 
mination that  it  Is  so  in  excess,  bie  transferred 
to  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  Deposits  received  for  a  number  of  simi- 
lar types  of  work  on  adjacent  or  overlapping 
areas,  or  on  areas  which  in  the  aggregate  are 
determined  to  cover  a  single  work  unit,  may 
be  expemled  on  such  oombteed  areas  for  the 
purposes  for  which  <Jepoalted  and  If  refunds 
to  depositors  of  excess  deposits  are  provided 
for  such  refunds  shall  be  made  on  a  propor- 
tionate basis.  Where  the  only  practicable 
and  eflDclent  manner  of  performing  such  spec- 
ified work  Involves  an  intermingling  of  other 
work  making  It  impraetleable  to  Imp  sepa- 
rate costs  on  the  work  herein  described  an 
estimate  based  on  a  cost  analysis  of  the  par- 
tlc\ilar  type  of  wcwk  may  be  tised  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  per- 
forming such  work. 

(e)  In  order  to  provide  access  to  and  across 
private  lands  and  szehaage  of  hauling  rights, 
the  Secretary  is  authorised  to  grant  ease- 
mente  to.  or  enter  Into  leases  or  permit  agree- 
ments for  definite  periods  of  years  with,  own- 
ers €tt  private  property  in  the  vicinity  of  na- 
tional foreste  for  rlghto-of-way  for  roads  and 
brtdges  across  the  national  forest:  Provided. 
That  such  rights-of-way  shall  not  inclode 
any  more  land  than  Is  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  purpose  thereof:  Provided  further. 
That  aU  or  any  part  ot  mMA  rights-of-way 


may  be  tominatad  by  the  Secretary  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  "the  easemcat.  lease,  or  permit  or  tor  non- 
use  or  abandonment. 

(f )  Wo  agreement  under  seetkm  S  (e)  In 
connection  wtth  which  purchasers  of  national 
forest  timber  will  be  required  to  pay  to  pri- 
vate landowneta  a  fee  for  the  tise.  or  ccm- 
tribute  to  the  nxaintenanoe,  of  the  road 
shall  be  entered  into  imtU  an  advisory  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  held  at  a  place  con- 
venient or  adjacent  to  the  area  of  the  road, 
with  notice  and  reasonable  opportunity  for 
interested  persons  to  present  their  vtews  as 
to  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  s\ich 
fees  or  contributions. 

Sbc.  3.  Timber  access  roads  are  defined  fOr 
ptirpoees  of  the  preceding  sections  as  roads 
and  bridges  primarily  for  use  in  utilising 
timber  from  national  forests  but  which  may 
be  made  available  for  utilizing  other  timber 
or  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  I7othing  in  this  act  shaO  t>e  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  repealing  the  right 
under  the  Act  of  June  4.  1807  (30  Stat.  36), 
of  persons  owning  property  within  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  national  foreste  to  in- 
gress and  egrees  to  and  from  such  proper^. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  There  ate  hereby  authoriaed  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  fluids  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  sums 
not  In  excess  of  $3  million  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  revolving  fund  which  may 
be  utilised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  for  constructing.  Improving,  and 
maintaining  roads  and  bridges  to  provide 
access  to  timber  situated  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions; if  Oovemment  aid  for  such  ptirpoees 
is  not  otherwise  available  under  the  Federal 
Highway  Act,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 
Such  revolving  fund  sbaU  be  reimbnxaed  for 
amounte  expoided  therefrom  for  the  con- 
struction. lmi»t>vement.  or  maintenance  of 
any  such  toad  or  tn^dge  on  any  Indian  res- 
ervation fnxn  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
timber  from  such  reservation,  and  no  moneys 
shall  be  expended  from  such  fund  for  such 
purposes  unless  such  reimbtusement  has 
been  coasented  to  by  the  affected  Indian 
tribes  and/or  individuals  on  such  tarns  and 
over  such  period  of  time  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  such  tribes  or  individuals. 

(b)  A  report  shall  be  made  anntially  by 
thm  Seeretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  CSongress 
setting  forth  operations  under  this  section 
and  the  stettis  of  the  fund  estobUahad  pur- 
auant  thereto. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  Congress  to  amend 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  biennially,  and 
this  is  the  year  when  the  act  would 
normally  be  amended.  Last  year,  a 
highway  bill  did  pass  the  Senate,  but  It 
was  a  bill  designed  primarily  to  take  care 
of  our  interstate  system.  As  wiU  be  re- 
called, these  was  oaosiderable  diacuaslon 
concerning  the  method  of  financing. 
Bef  (»«  developing  this  bill,  I  checked  the 
-record,  and  found  ttiat  there  had  not 
been  a  hearing  on  the  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  program  by  the 
Senate  committee.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  apparently  was  not  called, 
nor  was  it  requested  to  submit  a  r^iort 
on  the  forest  develoixnent  road  and  trail 
program.  Actually,  there  was  no  appar- 
ent need,  because  their  authorization 
was  good  through  1957;  and.  as  I  have 
Just  said,  this  is  the  year  when,  under 
customary  practice,  we  would  amend  the 
act. 


Mr.  President,  the  fonat  development 
road  and  trail  section  of  the  Federal 
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Highway  Act  differ*  somewhat  from  any 
of  the  other  lectloDa.  Roads  built  Into 
national-forest  timber  are  financed  In 
two  m«Jor  ways.  The  first  method  Is 
tot  the  Forest  Service  to  reduce  the  price 
It  Is  asking  for  timber  offered  for  sale. 
by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
road  construction;  and  the  timber  sale 
purchaser  then  builds  the  road.  The 
second  method  is  through  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated fxmds.  Under  the  first 
method,  the  Forest  Service,  in  effect,  ap- 
propriates the  funds  to  itself.  The  bill 
I  have  introduced  merely  proposes  to 
speU  out  the  policy  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  types  of  roads  which  will 
be  built  Into  national-forest  timber  with 
appropriated  funds  and  the  types  which 
can  best  be  constructed  by  timber-sale 
purchasers.  It  provides  for  graduated 
Increases  in  the  amount  of  money  made 
available  for  forest-development  roads 
and  trails  on  our  national  forests.  This 
money  is  used  primarily  for  timber-ac- 
cess roads. 


CAN  cnvrLT  iKMa 


NATION  AL 


ICr.  President,  in  1952.  the  Forest 
Service  made  a  detailed  public  presenta- 
tion of  its  access-roads  needs.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  popu- 
lar version  of  the  Forest  Service's  pres- 
entation, designated  as  "An  Access 
Road  Program  for  National  Forests." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso. 
as  follows: 

An  Acoas  Roao  PsoasAU  rot  Natxonax. 

FOSXSTS 

(By  Maaon  B.  Bruce.  DlvUlon  of  Timber 
Klanagement.  U  S.  Forest  Service) 

The  national  foreata  of  the  United  Statea 
contain  some  73  million  acres  of  commercial 
forest  land  or  IS  percent  of  the  nationwide 
total.  On  the  basis  of  current  growing 
stocks,  existing  utilisation  standards  and 
adequacy  of  markets,  the  sustained  yield  ca- 
pacity of  these  national  forests  is  estimated 
to  be  at  least  e.0  billion  board  feet.  This 
estimated  capacity  Is  a  tentatlre  one  that 
wUl  Increase  as  the  basic  contributing  factors 
Improre. 

In  1942  the  national  forest  timber  cut  waa 
9.2  billion  board  feet  with  a  unit  value  of 
$2.78  per  1.000  board-feet  and  a  total  value 
of  $6.1  mUllon.  By  1947  sales  had  Increased 
to  3.8  billion  board-feet  with  a  unit  value  of 
$4.28  with  a  corresponding  total  value  of  $10  4 
million.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO. 
19S2.  volume  was  4.4  billion  board-feet  with 
a  value  of  $69  3  million  at  the  average  rate 
of  $13  43  per  1.000  feet. 

A  major  reason  for  the  Inability  to  harvest 
the  sustained  yield  capacity  of  national  for- 
ests Is  lack  of  timber  access  roads.  The  na- 
tional forests  of  the  West  contain  almost 
one-third  of  the  total  volume  of  sawtlmber 
remaining  In  the  country.  Here  lies  much 
of  the  potential  for  current  national  forest 
production.  These  western  forests  were  cre- 
ated from  public  domain.  They  Include  the 
mo«>t  remote,  roughest,  and  least  developed 
timber Umds  In  the  West,  the  fringes  and 
remnants  not  taken  up  by  early  settlers. 
Original  transportation  routes  avoided  them. 
and  to  this  day  large  portions  of  them  are 
still  roadless.  This  group  of  national  forests 
accounts  for  moat  of  the  difference  between 
actual  cut  and  capacity. 

Using  the  1952  average  value  per  1.000 
board-feet  cut  of  $13.43  and  assiunlng  that 
natlonja-for«at  cutting  during  that  year  had 


been  at  estimated  capacity.  $89  million  would 
have  been  paid  Into  the  Treasury,  an  Increase 
of  $30  million  over  that  actually  earned. 
Such  added  revenue  to  the  Oovemment  is 
obtainable  with  an  adequate  tlmber-acceaa 
road  system.  Until  such  a  road  system  Is  de- 
veloped, the  added  revenue  Is  loet  each  year, 
and  the  timber  It  repreeenta  la  lost  to  blow- 
down.  Insects,  and  decay. 

Roads  of  the  national  forest  transportation 
system  fall  Into  two  groups.  ( 1 )  forest  high- 
ways and  (3)  foreet  development  roads.  For- 
est highways  are  roads  of  primary  Importance 
to  States,  counties,  and  communities  within 
or  adjoining  national  forests.  They  are  built 
under  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  supervision 
and  maintained  by  States  or  counties.  For- 
est development  roads  are  roads  of  primary 
Importance  for  prelection,  administration, 
and  utilisation  of  the  forest.  Planning,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  these  roada 
are  responsibilities  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Timber  access  roads  as  considered  here  In- 
clude roads  con8tr\u:ted  or  reconstructed  for 
the  primary  purpoae  of  uUllalng  the  timber 
resources  of  the  Isnds  tributary  to  them. 
Although  forest  highways  also  are  commonly 
used  for  tlmber-bauUng  purposes  and  are  Im- 
portant In  timber-access  planning,  the  data 
developed  here  refer  to  forest-development 
roads. 

In  the  past,  funds  for  national  forest 
timber  access  road  construction  have  come 
from  regular  Fores*.  Service  appropriations 
augmented  to  a  limited  extent  by  special 
financing  such  as  Defense  Highway  Act  and 
National  Housing  Administration  funds. 
Regardlees  of  the  financing  method,  roads 
designated  as  timb^^r- access  roads  conform 
to  the  above  use  claiisification. 

Since  timber  prcductlon  is  but  one  of 
several  national -forrst  lises.  many  roads  have 
been  and  will  contLiue  to  be  constructed  to 
serve  a  number  of  uses.  These  are  described 
as  general -purpoae  roads.  Oftentimes  a 
road  constructed  originally  for  tlmber-accees 
purposes  develops  atlditlonal  traffic  for  other 
uses  such  as  minin;.  recreation,  or  graxlng 
and  thereby  become*  a  general-purpose  road. 
When  such  supplementary  use  can  be  fore- 
seen roads  of  this  nature  are  classed  as  gen- 
eral purpoee. 

At  present  forest -development  roada  on 
the  national  forest»  comprise  some  110.000 
milee.  Of  thU  total  approximately  36  per- 
cent ar«f*of  primary  Importance  for  timber 
hauling  and  are  classed  as  tlmber-accesa 
roads.  About  70  perient  of  the  remainder  are 
of  secondary  value  for  timber  hauling  and 
are  classed  as  general -purpose  roads  serving 
timber. 

Not  all  existing  reads  on  the  forest-devel- 
opment system  are  suitable  for  log  hauling. 
In  the  early  development  of  the  national  for- 
esU.  Improvements  were  necessarUy  designed 
primarily  for  protection  from  fire.  This  de- 
manded quick  acceta  for  manpower:  hence. 
the  cheapest  and  quickest  routes  were 
chosen.  Roads  werr  built  to  pioneer  stand- 
ards so  that  more  of  the  total  area  could  be 
covered  quickly.  Cften  they  were  routed 
over  high  ground  to  obtain  fire  detection  and 
control  advantages.  It  la  necessary  to  re- 
construct pioneer  protection  roads  to  higher 
standards  before  they  can  serve  for  economi- 
cal leg  hauling. 

Several  types  of  access  roads  are  commonly 
tised  In  timber  harvesting  operations.  They 
are  generally  described  as  ( 1 )  mainline  roads, 
those  providing  primary  accesa  to  major 
drainages  or  large  timbered  areas;  (2)  lat- 
eral roads,  those  feeding  Into  the  primary 
system  and  serving  relatively  smaller  drain- 
ages and  blocks  of  timber;  and  (3)  logging 
spurs,  low-standard  roads  which  penetraU  to 
all  parte  of  the  logt^ing  chancea.  lialnllne 
roads  and  almost  all  laterala  are  considered 
permanent  roads  which  will  be  available  for 
timber  hauling  for  many  years  to  come. 
From  a  uas  vlswpouit.  m^inHfyt  roada 


ttaoas  rsesivlng  almoat  eontlnuoua  uas  for 
tlmbsr  hauling,  whsrssa  laural  roada.  bs- 
cause  they  give  access  to  smaller  timber  vol- 
umes, receive  only  intermittent  use.  Where 
the  cute  ars  email,  laterals  may  be  con- 
structed to  low  standards.  After  the  timber 
Is  cut  these  are  put  in  condition  for  mini- 
mum maintenance  until  the  next  perlodlo 
cut  occurs.  Logging  spxirs  ars  usually  tem- 
porary roads  serving  small  areas.  They  ars 
constructed  by  timber  purchaasra. 

lialnllns  and  lateral  roads  may  bs  con- 
structed by  either  the  Oovemment  or.  as  a 
timber  sale  requirement,  by  the  operator. 
This  latter  method  Involvea  selling  timber 
with  the  requirement  that  the  neceesary 
road  be  built  by  ths  tlmbsr  purchaser. 
Whether  the  public  or  a  timber  ptirchaasr 
builds  the  road  the  cost  la  borns  by  ths 
United  Statea.  If  the  purchaser  builds  It. 
the  anticipated  coat  muat  be  a  deduction 
from  the  pries  hs  Is  willing  to  pay  for  ths 
tlmbsr.  If  the  Oovemment  provides  the  road 
no  such  deduction  U  necessary  and  a  cor- 
responding incresss  in  the  pries  of  stumpsgs 
can  be  obtained. 

The  choice  between  public  and  operator 
construction,  when  conditions  permit  such  a 
choice,  is  an  Important  and  sometimes  diffi- 
cult ODS.  The  decision  must  take  Into  ac- 
count a  number  of  factors  Including  nature 
and  resources  of  local  Industry  being  ssrvsd. 
timber  volumss  to  be  harvested.  esUmatsd 
unit  road  eoste.  management  objectives. 
community  stability,  availability  of  public 
access  road  funds  far  such  construction, 
and  the  like. 

Under  many  circumstances  tbs  sals  of 
national  forest  timber  without  advance  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  main  haul  roads 
Is  Impractical  or  Inadvisable  Where  expen- 
sive road  construction  is  involved,  many 
small  operators  lack  the  capital  or  equip- 
ment to  underUke  It.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  large  block  of  timber  with  cutting 
rlt(hte  for  many  years  In  the  future  must  bs 
oSered  for  sale.  Such  long-term  commit- 
menu  have  generally  proved  to  bs  undsslr- 
able.  If  construction  Is  by  the  purchaser.  It 
U  usually  Impoealble  to  avoid  selling  the  moat 
aceesstbis  block  of  timber  first.  Frequently 
the  timber  most  in  need  of  cutting  is  more 
remote  Hence  a  sound,  systematic  plan  of 
marketing  cannot  be  developed. 

PUBLIC  aoao  constvoctiow 

Tbs  advantagss  of  public  road  oonstruc- 
tlon  are   : 

1.  A  logical  order  of  cutting  can  be  devel- 
oped. Rapidly  deteriorating  timber  can  bs 
marketed  first.  CutUng  can  bs  distributed 
to  avoid  concentrations  of  slaah  which  create 
difficult  problems  of  fire  protection.  Cutting 
can  be  located  to  log  high  elevation  Umber 
during  the  summer  months  and  low  elevation 
timber  during  the  winter  montha.  thus  en- 
abling year-round  operations.  Salvage  cut- 
ting of  individual  trees  or  stands  f*r\  bs 
undertaken  promptly  as  neceasary. 

2.  A  public  transporutlon  system  broad- 
erte  competition  In  bidding  for  stumpage. 
Many  operators  cannot  bid  for  large  sals 
unite  with  costly  road  requlremente.  The 
best  returns  to  the  Treasury  have  proved  to 
come  from  relaUvely  short-term  sale  offerings 
rather  than  large  long-term  sales. 

3.  The  road  system  can  be  dealgned  and 
built  to  fumlah  the  lowest  cost  transporta- 
tion system  for  all  of  ths  national  forest 
timber  served  by  It.  In  contrast,  where  pur- 
chaaer  construcUon  of  the  main  roada  la 
practiced,  the  purchaser  of  course  wante  to 
build  the  road  primarily  to  serve  the  Indi- 
vidual sale,  so  that  considerable  rebuilding 
and  often  relocation  Is  required  for  subse- 
qusnt  salsa.  A  road  system  designed  for 
lowsst  avsrags  transportation  cost  for  aU  ths 
timber  In  a  national  forest  working  clrcls  wUl 
result  In  great  returns  to  ths  Xrssaurj 
through  stumpags  rsoslpta. 
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4.  OppartOBlttaa  to  market  special  prod- 
ucte  can  bs  developed.  Much  more  rev- 
enue can  be  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
special  producte.  such  aa  poles  and  piling, 
separately  and  in  advanoe  of  tlis  sals  of  ths 
main  aawlog  crop.  A  good  deal  of  such  ma- 
terial la  unavoidably  waated  or  put  to  uses 
to  which  tt  la  not  best  suited  when  It  must 
be  sold  In  conjunction  with  the  main  saw- 
log  harvesting.  A  public  road  system  la  a 
key  to  the  oocduct  of  this  highly  profltahls 
special  wood  producte  buslnesa. 

Some  malnltns  and  lateral  roada  ars  ob- 
talnsd  aa  ths  result  of  State  and  county  con- 
struction, partlctilarty  In  localities  where  na- 
tional forest  lands  are  Intermingled  with 
privately  owned  lands  and  In  ths  vicinity  of 
communities.  Often  too,  advantage  Is  taken, 
through  spsdal  arrangsmenta.  of  roads  eon- 
Btructed  by  private  tlmbcrland  owners  for 
access  to  their  lands  adjacent  to  or  within 
national  foreste.  Cooperative  arrangemente 
of  this  nature  ars  common.  However,  road 
construction  from  tfaeee  sources  la  a  minor 
aegment  of  the  totaL 


During  I9S1  a  study  of  national  forest  tlm. 
bar  a  coses  road  oonatructlon  was  mads.  Ite 
objective  was  to  determine  and  schedule.  In 
an  orderly  manner,  the  road  construction 
necessary  for  increasing  the  rate  of  cutting 
on  national  forest  lands  to  i  ustalned  yield 
capacity  within  5  years.  Involved  were  two 
distinct  classes  of  construction  and  recon- 
struction :  ( 1 )  that  necessary  to  maintain 
the  present  rate  of  cutting  and  (2)  that  nec- 
essary to  Increase  the  rate  of  cutting  from  Ite 
present  level  to  capacity.  The  date  obtained 
reflect  determinations  made  on  the  basis  of 
exUtlng  logging  practices,  construction  coste. 
and  markeu.  All  construction  requlremente 
were  calculated  aa  of  June  30,  I0S2. 

In  scheduling  construction  responslbUlty 
to  Individuals  and  groups,  an  effort  was  made 
to  bs  realistic  All  construction  having  a 
direct  effect  upon  timber  access  that  should 
properly  be  done  by  public  agencies  such  aa 
States,  counties,  and  towns  and  by  neighbor- 
ing private  Intereste  was  so  scheduled.  Of 
the  remaining  construcUon.  that  considered 
neceasary  for  a  prudent  operator  to  construct 
In  connection  with  removal  of  purchased  tim- 
ber, the  coste  of  which  would  be  Included  In 
sppllcable  sale  appraisals,  was  scheduled  for 
forest  service  operator  construction.  The  rest 
was  earmarked  for  Government  construction. 
This  latter  consisted  largely  of  high -cost 
mainline  roads,  expensive  bottlenecks,  roads 
to  salvage  areas  and  key  roadc  necessary  for 
effective  management  of  the  resource  and  for 
community  sUblllty. 

BOLD  COVBUVMEHT  WOKK  DOWH 

In  short,  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  Oov- 
ernment-financed  construction  to  a  mini- 
mum even  though.  In  some  cases,  ths  Oov- 
emment might  benefit  financially  If  greater 
portions  of  the  basic  transportation  system 
were  constructed  with  Federal  funds. 

There  had  been  previous  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  timber  access  road  construction 
necessary  to  Increase  the  rate  of  cutting 
on  national  foreste  to  capacity.  Ehirlng 
1949  such  a  study  waa  made  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Sectulty  Resources  Board. 
Although  overall  requirements  as  then  de- 
termined were  later  found  to  be  representa- 
tive, the  data  soon  lost  their  value  because 
of  lack  of  effective  coordination  with  field 
activity  and  planning. 

To  overcome  this  fault  the  new  data  were 
developed  on  a  so-called  working  circle  basis, 
a  working  circle  being  the  smallest  forest 
unit  from  which  a  sustelned  yield  of  forest 
producte  U  planned.  Within  the  national 
foreste  are  some  $00  working  circles  with 
sustained  yield  capacities  of  1  mUllon  board- 
feet  or  more  annually.  The  timber  access 
road  situation  on  each  of  these  was  analyzed 
In  ths  light  of  current  and  capacity  pro- 
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ductton  and  Individual  road  requirement 
estimates  wsrs  made.  Data  were  then  sum- 
marlaed  by  national  foreste.  States,  and  For- 
est Servlcs  regions.  The  results  srs  t9^ 
resentatlve  and  provide  a  niKttsntlsl  basis 
for  planning. 

In  measuring  timber  access  road  requlre- 
mente for  partially  developed  working  cir- 
cles It  was  recognized  that  not  aU  new  oon- 
atructlon rssulte  In  sustained  tncreaaes  tn 
production.  **»*»««^«"«"g  a  continuous  high 
level  at  production  from  a  manased  for- 
est area  requires  a  road  system  that  will 
permit  sprsadlng  the  cut  over  the  entire 
area.  Hence  in  noany  working  elrdes  where 
the  aocess  road  system  is  now  Inadequate 
yet  cutting  is  at  c^iaclty.  new  roads  must  be 
constructed  to  permit  planwlse  expansion  of 
the  cutting  area.  To  neglect  such  mainte- 
nance of  the  current  cut  will  lower  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  working  circle.  At 
present  very  few.  If  any.  national  forest 
working  circles  are  completely  accessible  for 
timber  harvesting. 

Table  1  gives  an  estlnuite  of  the  mileage 
and  cost  of  timber  access  road  construction 
necessary  to  maintain  the  current  rate  of 
national  forest  cutting. 

The  teble  shows  that  over  90  percent  of 
the  required  construction  is  planned  for 
Oovemment  and  timber  sale  operator  con- 
struction. Maintenance  of  the  present  rate 
of  cutting  generally  Involves  construction 
within  working  circles  where  InlUal  access 
already  exlste.  New  construction  needed  is 
primarily  in  ths  form  of  lateral  roads.  Since 
these  lend  themselves  readily  to  timber  sale 
operator  construction,  over  60  percent  of 
the  totel  requlremente  are  so  scheduled. 
It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  operator 
construction  has  somewhat  the  status  of 
contract  construction  at  Government  ex- 
pense, since  the  Government  in  effect  pays 
for  the  roads  through  equivalent  reduction 
in  stumpage  prices.  If  operator  construc- 
tion Is  to  be  utilized  to  the  fuUest  extent 
for  the  current  and  subaequent  cuttlnga, 
such  roads  require  location  and  construction 
design  similar  to  that  provided  for  contract 
projecte  financed  from  aj^ropriated  funds. 
Furthermore,  the  Importance  of  a  road  to 
other  unsold  timber  within  the  drainage 
often  Is  of  little  concern  to  the  immolate 
purchaser,  making  It  good  business  for  the 
Government  to  provide  location  and  design 
that  wUl  benefit  all  tributary  timber.  To 
meet  this  situation  and  obteln  roads  on  de- 
sired permanent  locations  and  of  the  proper 
standards  for  future  u^.  Government  funds 
are  tised  to  supplement  the  expendlttires 
which  are  determined  prudent  for  opera- 
tors to  make  and  which  are  allowed  for  in 
appraisals. 

Table  1  (second  Item  listed)  and  other  cost 
estimates  Include  the  Government  expense 
of  such  cooperation  with  timber  sale  pur- 
chasers. This  allowance  varies  among  For- 
est Service  regions,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 19  percent  of  ooimtrywlde  operator 
construction   coste. 

Table  2  shows  additional  timber  access 
road  construction  necessary  to  Increase  the 
rate  of  cutting  from  current  level  to  sus- 
tained yield  capacity. 

Since  Increases  in  sustained  yield  capacity 
frequently  Involve  mainline  road  construc- 
tion with  heavy  advance  Investmente,  table 
2  shows  relatively  less  construction  by  op- 
erators. 

In  order  to  meet  the  objective,  namely, 
to  Increase  the  rate  of  cutting  on  national 
foreste  from  ite  present  anntud  level  of  4.4 
billion  board  feet  to  estimated  current 
capacity  of  some  6.6  bllUon  board  feet,  both 
schedules  as  outlined  in  tables  1  and  2  must 
be  carried  out.  It  is  not  practical  to  at- 
tempt to  Increase  the  current  rate  of  cutting 
without  taking  substantial  measures  to 
maintain  the  position  now  held.  To  do  so 
would  result  in  overcutting  of  stands  now 
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msHng   growing  stocks   Inade- 
quate and  eventually  curtailing  production. 

Table  S  eomblnes  the  Infonnatlon  In 
tables  1  and  2  to  show  total  construction 
BasdMl  to  increase  the  present  rate  of  cut- 
ting national  forest  timber  to  stistained  yield 
capacity  in  a  period  of  5  years. 

TaUe  4  presente  an  estimate.  In  terms  of 
current  valuea.  of  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining produetton  at  sustained  yield  ca- 
pacity for  a  period  coaiimeiiMing  after  ths 
propossd  development  program  has  been  ae- 
compllshed.  Maintenance  of  cutting  at  ca- 
pacity will  involve  somewhat  lower  annual 
costs  than  ars  necsssary  to  »»««t»«t«tTi  ths  cut 
at  present,  because  the  major  bottlenecks 
will  hsve  been  ovetooute  during  ttte  *t»K*al 
6-year  program  period. 

TiM  sstimatca  ars  based  on  the  assumption 
that  cutting  will  continue  at  a  rate  of  some 
6.6  billion  board  feet  annually  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  after  the  original  5-year  pro- 
gram polod.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
within  5  years  from  present  date  new  mar- 
kete  and  utiliaatlan  reqairementa  and  wider 
acceptance  of  certain  species  wlU  result  in 
a  substantial  Increase  in  sustained  yield 
capacity.  However,  the  estimate  serves  to 
round  out  the  timber  access  problem  in 
terms  of  current  volumes  and  values  and 
suggeste  what  maintenance  coste  would  be 
involved  after  reaching  currently  foreseeable 
capacity. 

It  is  desirable  to  bring  out  in  more  detail 
some  of  the  significant  financial  aspecte  of 
the  proposed  program. 

Table  5  shows,  by  national  forest  regions, 
v^ere  the  access  problem  is  concentrated, 
cost  to  ths  Government  to  meet  it,  «»m1  ths 
public  benefite  that  may  be  expected. 

Table  6  gives  an  analysis  of  the  practica- 
bility of  the  proposed  program  In  terms  of 
permanent  road  cost  per  1,000  board  feet  of 
planned  cut. 

The  annual  cost  In  Government  funds  to 
step  up  the  level  of  cutting  by  2.3  billion 
board  feet  to  sustained  yield  capacity  in  6 
years  is  $22,494,000.  Aastmiing  that  the 
national  forest  timber  current  average 
stumpage  value  continues  unchanged,  the 
Increase  in  anntial  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  amount  to  more  than  annmi 
cost  once  production  is  underway. 

STTHKAar 

1.  The  current  rate  of  cutting  national 
forest  timl>er  is'  4.4  billion  board  feet. 

2.  Estimated  sustained  yield  capacity  of 
the  national  foreste  with  existing  growing 
stocks,  markete.  and  utilization  standarda 
is  6.6  bUlion  board  feet. 

3.  Inaccessibility  is  the  primary  obstacle 
to  reaching  sustained  yield  capacity. 

4.  Road  construction  required  to  increase 
the  etit  to  sustained  yield  capacity  within  a 
period  of  five  years  amounte  to  16,707  miles 
at  a  cost  of  $255,802,000. 

5.  Of  this  construction  15,420  miles  are 
timber  aocess  roads  costing  $221,764,000. 
The  remaining  1,287  miles  costing  $34,038,000 
are  multiple-purpose  roads.  Umber  access  be- 
ing secondary  to  other  uses. 

6.  It  is  iHx>posed  that  construbtion  of  the 
16,420  miles  erf  timl)er  access  road  be  financed 
on  the  basis  of  $112,472,000  from  appro- 
priated funds  and  $109,292,000  from  ptir- 
chasers  of  national  forest  tlmlier,  the  latter 
in  the  form  of  construction  ih^uded  as  a 
timber  purchase  requirement.  "■* 

7.  On  the  basis  of  a  5-year  program  period. 
Oovemment  cost  would  amount  to  $22,- 
^4,000  annually.  Timber  purchaser  cost 
for  the  same  period  would  be  $21359.000 
annually. 

8.  At  present  price  levels  the  Incresse  In 
revenue  would  more  than  equal  the  totel 
Oovemment  expenditure  of  $112,472,000 
within  four  years  after  increased  productitm 
ia  obtained. 
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Tablb  Z.—S-year  program  of  timher  aeeett  road  eorutntetion  for  all  national  forests,  ens/iutM  of  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rieo 
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Tablb  4.—Acct»t  road  eonttruciion  required  to  maintain  cuUing  rate  after  reaching  tuttained  yield  capacity  in  national  foreaU,  exdutipt 
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Table  5. — Financial  cupect*  of  timber  acce**  program,  by  Fore$t  Service  region* 
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Tablb  6. — Unit  coat*  for  Gooemment  and  optralm  MMtrtMiMW 


FlMDttnt  of  eoat 


1.  Annual  coat  par  theoaaad  board  f<>et.  6-y*ar  iMrtod,  (i>r  pemianent 

riKvO*  niwaaary  ta  maiDtatn  outticg  at  lU  prtMoat  kvW  o(  4.4  bUltou  boai^ 

an  loada  parbaard  Bat  at  lacraaard  eut  arar  prMml 
raad*  eoMtniMed  will  oonlrtbula  ta  a  talal  oui«(  ■ 


t  Coat  ol  panaaaaat 


rapaniy,  aaauiulat 
biniitn  hoard  teei  It 
Annual  roal  |t*r 


biniitfi  hoard  teel  fn  Ifl  y««r«  (we  table  r 
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OovvfTunent 


tt.M 

1.07 
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Operator 


tt.ll 
I.M 
1.30 


Total 


18.17 
ill 
I.  to 


Mr.  MORfiS.  Mr.  PrttldBni,  the  bo- 
e«8s  roBd  nttdft.  bb  Mi  forth  In  the  pr«d- 
enUUon,  wBrt  bBMd  upon  Bn  bUob-bUb 
cut  of  6.9  billion  boBrd-feet  from  our 
nBtionBl  forests.  Bnd  w«rB  bIso  dMisned 
to  k«ep  Oovemment-flniuioed  construe- 
tlon  to  B  minimum,  even  though  in  some 
CBses  the  Oovemment  might  benefit  fl- 
nBnciBlly  if  greBter  portions  of  the  basic 
transportBtion  system  were  constructed 
Brith  Federal  funds. 

The  situation  has  now  changed.  The 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  Instead  of  an  an- 
nual sustained  yield  cut  of  6.9  billion 
feet,  the  Forest  Service  could  be  cutting 
up  to  9.5  billion  board-feet  by  1960,  If 
additional  roads  could  lie  programed. 
In  his  testimony,  the  Chief  of  the  For- 
est Ser\'ice  said  that  the  1952  analysis 
did  not  take  into  account  changing 
standards  of  merchantability  under 
which  areas  which  were  formerly  con- 
sidered not  only  inaccessible  but  un- 
merchantable, are  now  in  demand.  In 
addition,  the  1952  analysis  did  not  take 
into  account  the  revenue  opportunities 
that  accrue  by  salvaging  the  recurrent 
natural  mortality  which  is  scattered 
through  timberlands.  This  unrecovered 
natural  mortality  is  an  important  leak 
that  can  be  plugged  by  bght  cutting  over 
of  these  areas.  The  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  recognized  that  the  economic 
feasibility  of  this  sort  of  cutting  has  de- 
veloped only  recently,  and  he  also  stated 
that  additional  public-road  construc- 
tion, over  and  above  the  public-road 
system  needed  for  cutting  the  ordinary 
sustained  yield  capacity  of  each  work- 
ing circle,  will  be  required.    Recognition 


Of  thBM  DBBdi  wtU  retuU  in  ineomB  muoh 
iTBBUr  than  the  Bxpendlture  rBqulred 
to  obtain  It  He  went  on  to  say  that 
•vtn  more  Important  U  the  opportunity 
to  provide  addlUonal  raw  matertal  for 
the  foTBBt-produet  industrlea,  which  btb 
•o  vital  In  the  economy  of  the  Pacific 
NorthwBBt  and  other  f  orett  regions  of  our 
country. 

TUB  TALtJB  or  A< 


In  addition  to  these  more  recently 
recognised  opportunities,  the  obvious 
advantages  of  the  access  road  program 
are.  first,  a  logical  order  of  cutting  can 
be  developed,  and  second,  a  public  trans- 
portation system  broadens  competitive 
bidding  for  stumpage. 

Many  operators  cannot  bid  for  large 
sales  with  costly  road  requirements. 
The  best  returns  to  the  Treasury  have 
proved  to  come  from  relatively  short- 
term  sale  offerings  rather  than  from 
large  long-term  sales.  I  might  add  here 
that  in  1953  the  Comptroller  General 
presented  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  sale  of  Government-owned  timber. 
He  stressed  that  the  Congress  should 
authorize  the  financing  and  construction 
of  all  main  line  access  roads  by  the  agen- 
cies themselves  rather  than  by  purchas- 
ers through  an  allowance  in  timber  sale 
price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  a  table  furnished  me  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  entitled  "Forest  Service 
Large  Sale  Record,  Pacinc  Northwest 
Region." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokb, 
as  follows: 


Salrsiae 
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incn-ase 

over 
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price  due 
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fa 

3» 
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Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  sales  In  the  ten 
to  twenty-five  million  board-feet  group 
the  total  appraised  price  was  $9,443,364 
and  the  bid  price  received  was  $14,421,- 
775.  The  total  Forest  Service  allowance 
in  timber  sales  for  road  costs  was  $4,- 
914.575. 

For  the  sales  in  the  25  to  50  million 
board-feet  class,  the  total  appraised  value 
was  $5,109,971  and  the  bid  toial  was  $7.- 
102.740.    The  total  Forest  Service  allow- 


ance for  roads  was  $2,858,897.  As  the 
above  table  shows,  the  average  road  cost 
per  sale  almost  doubled.  It  Is  $178,000 
per  sale.  Note  how  the  bidding  dropped. 
If  the  Government  had  built  the  main- 
line .roads  in  these  sales  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  ten  to  twenty-five  million 
board-feet  sales  the  number  of  bidders 
and  c(mipetitlon  would  have  been  in- 
creased. 


On  the  sales  over  50  mOlion  board  feet 
there  was  no  competition.  The  total 
appraised  and  bid  price  Involved  $4.- 
731.S98  worth  of  valuable  timber.  The 
roBd-construction  aUowanoe  in  the  ap- 
pralsBl  was  $1.44S.529:  and  I  mifht  point 
out  that  one  sale  acoounted  tor  |t2S.tM 
of  this  aUowaaoe. 

Two  of  the  three  sales  reprseent  tower 
than  usual  road  costs  for  this  slBB  of  sale. 
Ooiag  back  ft  few  years  more.  I  find  that 
on  theee  bit  sales  th«  averai*  road 
oost  U  lftU.000  per  sale.  7)Us  is  over 
five  times  the  avaratB  cost  of  roads  in 
Um  smaller  class. 

If  It  Is  a  mstter  of  having  the  roadb 
built  on  the  most  teonomlcal  basis,  the 
program  which  I  am  recommending  this 
afteriMon  is  a  sound  program. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  In 
these  72  sales.  18^17.001  was  aUowed  for 
road  oonstrucUon  of  all  sorts.  A  por- 
tion was  for  mainline  access  roads. 
$4,208,479  was  allowed  in  sales  for  which 
no  compeUUve  bidding  occurred  and 
again  a  portion  of  this  was  for  main- 
line access  roads. 

This  bill,  if  enacted.  wlU  place  the  con- 
struction of  mainline  access  roads  imder 
bidding  by  qualified  roadbuilders  and 
put  more  timber  sales  In  true  competitive 
bidding  status. 

To  the  extent  that  these  aDowances 
covered  mainline  access  roads  the  price 
of  the  Government  timber  would  have 
been  raised.  In  other  words,  if  $5  mil- 
lion of  the  total  involved  mainline  con- 
struction accomplished  under  appropri- 
ated funds,  the  price  of  Forest  Service 
timber  would  be  raised  to  take  into  ac- 
count this  expenditure. 

The  third  advantage  Is  that  the  road 
system  can  be  designed  and  built  to  fur- 
nish the  lowest  cost  transportation  sys- 
tem for  all  of  the  national  forest  timber 
served  by  it.  The  road  system  can  also 
be  developed  to  provide  for  the  other 
users  of  our  national  forests,  such  as 
recreationisis,  miners,  and  grazers. 

The  fourth  advantage  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  market  special  products. 
Thinning  sales  can  be  conducted  in  ad- 
vance of  the  sale  of  the  main  sawlog 
harvest. 

TRK  VBWS  OP  ATPECTED  PBOPLB 

In  1952  the  National  Forest  Advisory 
Council  issued  a  report  on  access  road 
construction  on  the  national  forests. 
They  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  there  were  many  reasons 
why  the  Forest  Service  should  build  a 
large  part  of  these  main  arterial  timber 
roads.  They  agreed  that  the  timber-sale 
purchasers  should  build  the  secondary 
and  spur  roads,  as  well  as  a  network  of 
local  logging  roads.  They  stressed  that 
while  the  timber  industries  may  sp&ad 
the  necessary  funds  for  building  main 
access  roads,  the  cost  has  been  deducted 
from  the  prices  which  the  Government 
asked  when  the  timber  was  offered  for 
sale.  In  this  way,  the  main  access  roads 
are,  in  reality,  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment no  matter  who  builds  them;  and. 
I  respectfully  point  out,  at  a  greater  cost 
than  if  the  Government  itself  built  them. 
If  I  say  nothing  else  In  this  speech.  I 
Brish  to  stress  that  what  we  want  to  do 
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to  to  avoid  false  economy.  In  the  matter 
of  bulkUng  aoeeae  roads.  If  my  bill  is 
enacted.  It  will  mean  money  In  tlie  pock- 
ets of  the  taxpayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Rsooas  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  table  from  pages  15  and  16  of  the  report 
showing  representative  views  of  thi^ber- 
men  an  over  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talde  was 
srdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkxmb.  as 
follows: 


A  Tjhtwd  SAatrum  Subtst  or  CoMPunam  nr 
CoMnACT   With    Foaaar    ammcm 
Saxjs  To  Dbtssmiki  AxmuBs  oiv 


In  SB  tfort  to  understazul  th«  atutiid* 
e(  Indartry,  large  and  noaU.  on  ttm  ciuea- 
tlon  of  accMB  roads  on  tba  naUonal  forcata. 
tha  advisory  council  baa  contacted  a  n\un- 
ber  of  Individuals  and  companlea  who  either 
now  are  interested  In  the  aTallabUltr  of 
BattotMU-fOTest  timber  or  wlU  be  Interested 
latar.  Tbls  limited  survey  Is  summarlaed  In 
the  following  statements: 

1.  Should  access  roada  into  the  national 
forests  be  opened  up?  (No  reference  as  to 
who  should  build  the  roads.) 

Large  operators:  Yes.  88  percent;  no.  13 
percent. 

Madlum-stced  operators:  Tea.  9S  percent; 
no.  8  percent. 

8maU-«laed  operators:  Tee,  100  percent; 
no,  none. 

2.  Should  main  access  roads  be  built  by 
Government? 

Large  operators:  Tea,  33  percent;  no,  67 
percent.* 

Uedlum-slzed  operators:  Yes,  95  percent; 
no,  5  percent. 

SmaU-alzed  operators:  Yea,  100  percent; 
no,  none. 

3.  Would  lack  of  Federal  acceas  roads  re- 
strict bidding  on  timber? 

Large  operators:  Yes,  none;  no.  100  per- 
cent." 

MMlum-slzed  operators:  Yes.  84  percent;  » 
no.  IS  percent.* 

SmaU-alaed  operators:  Yes,  60  percent; 
no,  35  percent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Starting  on  page  83. 
the  report  cited  comments  and  opinions 
from  segments  of  the  timber  industry 
on  Federal  timber  access-road  program. 
This  29-page  section  of  the  report  makes 
interesting  reading— and  shows  almost 
unanimous  opinion  by  small  and  me- 
dium and  by  many  large  operators  in 
favor  of  increasing  Federal  financing  of 
construction  for  mainline  roads.  Bene- 
fits stressed  included  the  creation  of 
equal  opportunity  to  bid  on  Federal  tim- 
ber, increased  returns  to  the  Govern- 
ment, reduction  of  overcutting  on  pri- 
vate timber,  stretching  dwindling  sup- 
plies of  private  timber,  greater  opportu- 
nities for  small  operators,  impetus  to 
the  local  economy.  The  report  also  dis- 
cussed ways  of  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties of  smaller  companies  in  financing 
expensive  main-road  construction,  the 
good  effect  on  size  of  sale  and  the  en- 
hancement of  stumpage  prices. 

This  fall,  hearings  on  timber-sale  pol- 
icy were  held  on  the  west  coast  and  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  make  a  statement 
before  the  committee.  In  addition.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
record  of  these  hearings  and  to  see  what 
the  overall  views  of  the  people  are.    Al- 

*No.  or  with  various  restrictions  or  reser- 
vatlona. 

•  Operators  with  certain  exceptions. 

•  Several  with  some  exceptions. 


most  without  exception,  operators  large 
and  small  favor  Increased  construction 
of  maln-Une  access  roads  by  the  FMeral 
Government. 

The  dlstlngaiabed  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ScottI,  who  now  presides 
over  the  Senate,  participated  In  those 
hearings.  He  was  in  my  State  when  the 
hearings  were  held  there.  I  want  him 
to  know  that  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
way  many  contributions  which  he  made 
to  those  hearings,  not  only  in  connection 
with  the  access-roads  problem,  but  In 
connection  with  the  general  forest  tim- 
ber problem.  I  am  sure  that  I  could 
can  him  to  the  witness  stand  as  my  wit- 
ness in  support  of  the  observation  which 
I  have  Just  made  with  respect  to  the  al- 
most complete  unanimity,  or,  at  least, 
the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  timber  operators  themselves 
agreed  to  those  hearings  that  the  Ind- 
eral Government  should  finance  the 
greater  portion  of  the  main-line  access 
roads.  In  their  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ing, they  set  forth  many  of  the  same 
arguments  and  conclusions  which  I  am 
setting  forth  in  this  speech. 

THX  amTATIOM   IN   oaxooiT 

The  Oregon  national  forests  have  vast 
stands  of  timber  in  need  of  utilization, 
development  and  modem  management. 
One  of  the  basic  tools  of  management 
is  a  good  road  system.  Our  Oregon  na- 
tional forests  are  currently  depositing 
net  profits  of  $14.5  miUion  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  each  year.  This  amount  is  over 
and  above  all  of  the  expenses,  direct  and 
indirect,  for  all  of  the  work  which  the 
Forest  Service  does. 

It  is  tateresUng  to  note  that  there  are 
three  other  States  which  enjoy  this  dis- 
tinction, namely.  Washington.  Texas  and 
Arkansas.  There  are  many  individual 
forests  which  are  returning  big  cash  divi- 
dends to  the  Treasury  and  the  evidence 
is  clear  that  timber  access  roads  are  the 
key  to  not  only  profitable  but  also  to 
sound  management  of  public  timber. 

There  are  areas  like  on  the  Malheur 
Forest,  where  only  32  million  board  feet 
were  cut  last  year,  but  the  allowable  cut 
is  67  million  board  feet. 

That  is  not  sound  conservation.  Mr. 
President.  Sometimes  we  hear  people 
argue  that  If  we  cut  more  we  shall  be 
following  an  unsound  conservation  pro- 
gram. That  is  not  a  sound  argximent. 
because  the  so-called  allowable  cut 
which  is  computed  by  our  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  Forest  Service, 
and  by  our  Department  of  the  Interior, 
is  based  upon  the  cut  which  will  give 
us  the  soundest  conservation  program 
in  the  handling  of  our  forests.  There 
is  no  sound  conservation  in  letting  a 
large  Federal  forest  become  inaccessible, 
with  the  result  that  over-ripeness  de- 
stroys many  of  the  trees,  and  disease 
takes  hold  of  the  forest  and  runs  un- 
checked, destroying  many  of  the  trees. 
The  operation  of  the  elements  and  the 
weather  results  in  the  need  for  salvage 
operations  in  the  forest  in  order  to  get 
out  the  blow -down  timber,  the  dead 
timber,  and  the  overripe  timber.  These 
trees  become  a  great  fire  hazard. 

There  is  no  sound  conservation  pro- 
gram in  a  policy  which  permits  a  great 
national  forest  to  remain  inaccessible, 
with  the  result  that  the  blown  timber 


constitutes  such  a  great  fire  hazard  that 
one  spark  may  result  m  the  loss  of  many 
square  miles  of  precious  Federal  timber, 
which  means  a  loss  of  the  timber  re- 
sources of  that  area  for  many  decades  to 
come. 

It  Is  because  of  an  argument  made  by 
one  witness  In  one  of  our  hearings 
against  access  roads  that  I  make  this 
argument  today.  This  witness  expressed 
the  view  that  if  we  did  not  build  access 
roads  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  future  generations  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  conservation  program 
My  reply  to  him  Is  that  I  think  one  of 
the  essentials  of  a  sound  conservation 
program  is  a  program  of  access  roads, 
because  with  these  roads  we  can  protect 
our  forests,  we  can  truly  conserve  our 
forests,  we  can  expect  a  sustained  3rleld 
cutting  program,  we  can  get  at  forest 
fires  in  there,  we  can  get  at  the  diseases 
of  the  timber,  and  we  can  get  at  the 
salvage  timber. 

Let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
no  one  in  my  SUte  wIU  fight  harder  for 
a  sound  conservation  program  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  However. 
I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  If  we  are 
to  have  a  sound  conservation  program 
the  forests  must  be  accessible  for  put- 
ting Into  operation  a  sound  conservation 
program. 

It  is  not  sound  conservation  merely 
to  let  forests  go  unmanaged.  That  re- 
sults in  terrific  losses. 

In  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest,  the 
cut  last  year  was  75  million  board -feet 
and  the  potenUal  is  153  million  board- 
feet.  On  one  working  circle  on  that 
forest,  with  only  12  miles  of  road,  only 
2y»  million  feet  were  cut  last  year  and 
the  quoU  was  54  million  feet. 

Two  and  a  half  million  feet  of  an  al- 
lowable 54-million-foot  cut  That  Is  not 
a  sound  conservation  program.  A  sound 
cutting  practice  will  get  out  of  that  for- 
est overripe  timber  and  timber  that  needs 
to  be  taken  out  in  order  to  maintain  a 
healthy  forest. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  (rf  forest 
conservation  I  divert  for  a  moment  from 
the  principal  topic  of  my  remarks — ac- 
cess roads — to  discuss  briefly  the  ex- 
tremely important  subject  of  timber  re- 
source development. 

TIMBXB    aXSODSCX    BWVmjOrWUMT 

Linked  very  closely  to  multiple-use 
management  of  our  national  resources 
are  the  resource  development  program 
on  the  national  forests,  and  the  Stete 
and  private  forestry-aid  programs  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Every  acre  of  public  and 
private  land  that  is  not  well  covered  with 
grass  or  timber  hurts  us  two  ways.  It 
does  not  produce  a  crop  for  the  future 
and  adds  to  our  erosion  and  land-man- 
agement problems  today. 

The  recent  timber  resources  review 
kidicates  the  need  we  have  to  get  not 
only  more  timber  growing  but  increase 
its  quality.  The  Forest  Service  has  4 
million  acres  of  its  own  that  should  be 
planted  to  trees  and  at  the  current  ra*e 
of  expenditures  it  will  take  200  years  to 
do  the  job.  They  have  over  3  million 
acres  of  range  that  need  to  be  planted 
to  grass  and  it  will  take  50  years  to  do 
this  Job  at  the  current  rate.  This  Is  a 
capital  expenditure  item  which  results 
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from  the  misfortunes  of  the  past.  In  a 
way  it  is  a  part  of  our  nati<mal  debt  and 
a  part  that  ought  to  t>e  reduced.  It  Is  an 
investment  that  we  ought  to  make  in 
the  future. 

On  this  item  of  resource  development 
I  think  the  Forest  Service  ought  to  come 
In  next  year  with  a  program  geared  to 
solve  this  problem  in  the  next  20  years 
instead  of  200.  I  think  that  the  Forest 
Service  should  get  their  nursery  program 
In  shape  because  it  takes  a  couple  of 
years  to  collect  seed  and  grow  trees  be- 
fore you  can  actually  start  replanting. 
Getting  timberland  back  in  production  is 
vital  to  meeting  future  work  needs  and 
setting  these  national  forest  lands  grow- 
ing timber  is  another  way  of  Increasing 
the  allowable  cut. 

There  are  60  million  acres  of  private 
land  in  need  of  replanting  to  trees. 
Based  upon  combined  Federal  and  State 
funds  currently  being  spent,  it  will  take 
2.000  years  to  do  this  Job.  Under  the 
State  and  private  forestry  programs,  the 
Federal  Government  is  expending  as  its 
share  only  $505,000  for  what  is  known  as 
section  4  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act. 

As  I  recall.  In  1950  the  Congress  au- 
thorized up  to  $2  Vz  million  a  year  as  the 
Federal  contribution  to  this  program.  I 
think  that  the  States  had  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  do  something  toward  getting  that 
authorization  and  I  believe  that  the 
amount  of  Federal  participation  in  this 
program  should  be  raised  to  $750,000  this 
year.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Association  of  State  Foresters  be  re- 
quested to  get  together,  make  use  of  the 
text  of  the  Timber  Resources  Review,  and 
come  in  here  with  a  program  of  State 
and  Federal  cooperation  that  will  get  the 
Job  done  in  less  than  2.000  years.  Im- 
proved productivity  of  private  land  is  an 
area  where  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  responsibilities,  but  the  greatest 
bulk  of  the  Initiative  should  come  from 
the  State  and  local  governments  and 
from  private  owners  themselves. 

accBBs  aoAos  pat  roa  thkmsklvxb 

Observe  what  happens  on  a  fairly  well- 
developed  forest,  such  as  the  Willamette 
National  Forest.  Last  year  on  that  for- 
est alone,  the  full  allowable  cut.  worth 
$7  million,  was  sold.  This  is  almost  20 
percent  of  the  total  for  the  Oregon  na- 
tional forests. 

An  outstanding  example  Is  on  the 
Mount  Hood  National  Forest  where  1 
working  circle  embraces  410.000  acres  in 
the  headwaters  of  the  Clackamas  River. 
There  are  9  billion  board-feet  of  timber 
in  this  drainage  and  an  allowable  cut 
of  200  million  feet  annually. 

In  1942  a  timber-access  road  was  put 
into  this  drainage  with  appropriated 
funds  and  since  then  it  has  been  ex- 
tended. Six  million  dollars  has  been 
invested  m  this  road  to  date  and  the 
Government  has  gotten  back  $9  million 
in  cash  from  the  sale  of  timber.  From 
now  on.  this  drainage  alone  will  bring 
over  $1  million  aimually  because  of  its 
development,  and  that  will  continue  far, 
far  into  the  future. 

I  should  like  to  know  where  else  an 
expenditure  of  $6  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  will  reap  such  a  large  dividend 


over  the  years  as  is  being  realized  from 
this  1  access  road. 

In  addition,  with  the  construction  of 
a  high-grade  road,  recreationists'  visits 
have  increased  from  3.000  per  year  to 
112.000  per  year.  By  actual  count  on  a 
Labor  Day  weekend,  6.000  cars  used  this 
road.  On  working  days,  a  loaded  log- 
ging truck  travels  over  this  road  every 
3  minutes. 

I  think  this  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  what  these  access  roads  mean. 

I  cite  the  foregoing  examples  to  show 
how  important  it  is  that  we  invest  a  rel- 
atively small  amount  in  our  Federal  for- 
ests so  that  they  may  be  operated  on  a 
businesslike  basis — on  a  basis  which 
will  bring  heavy  dividends  to  the  own- 
ers of  these  forests — the  American 
people. 

BVSDtEBS    ASPBCTS 


Mr.  President.  I  was  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  we  are  investing,  in  appro- 
priated funds,  only  30  cents  per  acre, 
based  on  the  commercial  timberland 
acreage,  in  the  national  forest  road  net- 
work. We  are  currently  spending  the 
equivalent  of  60  cents  an  acre  on  na- 
tional parte  road  network  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  it  to  75  cents  per  acre. 
The  Forest  Service  has  45  million  vis- 
itors a  year  which  Is  as  many  as  the 
Park  Service  has.  In  addition,  the  For- 
est Service  is  our  big  Federal  timber- 
selling  agency. 

Over  $1  per  acre  is  behig  invested  in 
access  roads  on  the  O.  Ii  C.  lands,  man- 
aged by  the  BLM,  and  this  wiU  be  stepped 
up  to  $2.25  per  acre  this  year  by  the 
House  action  on  the  BIAI  budget.  In 
connection  with  this.  I  want  to  say  that 
because  of  the  special  conditions  sur- 
roimding  the  revestment,  18  O.  k  C. 
counties  of  Oregon  receive  as  In-lleu 
payments  3  times  the  forest  income 
paid  to  counties  \mder  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice  statute.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  work 
with  these  counties  to  provide  the  money 
for  Federal  access  roads  on  these  lands. 
Last  summer,  they  petitioned  to  have 
one-third  of  their  share  of  receipts,  or 
$4.5  million  aimually.  allocated  to  main- 
Une  access  roads.  This  amounts  to  an 
investment  of  $2.25  per  acre  per  year. 
They  consider  it  a  good  sound  invest- 
ment which  will  pay  dividends. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  who  the  propo- 
nents are.  They  are  the  county  judges 
of  my  State.  We  call  them  county 
judges.  We  have  a  commission  form  of 
government  in  our  counties,  in  that  we 
usually  have  three  county  judges  who 
have  supervisory  authority  over  the 
county's  interests  in  natural  resources. 
In  Oregon  they  have  supervisory  author- 
ity over  the  so-called  O.  &  C.  counties. 
What  they  are  saying  to  the  f^eral 
Government  is.  "We  would  like  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  with  you  whereby 
one-third  of  the  payment  that  you  make 
to  our  coimty  m  Ueu  of  taxes  for  ^deral 
land  that  is  represented  by  the  O.  Ii  C. 
land  will  go  into  main-line  access  roads, 
because  we  know  they  are  a  good  invest- 
ment. Furthermore,  we  are  willing  to 
take  one-third  of  the  money  that  you 
send  into  our  county  in  lieu  of  taxpay- 
ments  and  put  it  into  access  roads."  Of 
course,  they  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  its  share,  too.  However,  that 
one-third  would  amount  to  $.2.25  an 
acre. 


There  is  quite  a  difference  between 
that  amount  of  money  and  30  cents  per 
acre  that  we  are  spending  at  the  present 
time.  These  county  judges  are  close  to 
the  problem.  They  know  what  main-line 
access  roads  mean  to  a  sound  forest- 
management  system.  They  know  that 
putting  that  money  into  mam-line  access 
roads  will  bring  out  of  the  forest  many 
times  the  investment  in  the  roads;  and 
they  know-that  it  is  not  possible  to  iaring 
out  of  the  forests  a  dime's  worth  of  the 
timber  without  the  access  roads.  In 
other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
roads  in  order  to  reap  the  harvests  from 
the  forests. 

This  will  result  in  tremmdously  speed- 
ing up  the  development  of  these  valu- 
able lands. 

I  think  it  is  shocking  that  the  national 
forests  which  are  the  pride  of  our  coun- 
try are  so  underfinanced  in  this  vital 
management  investment.  The  annual 
investment  contemplated  by  this  bill  will 
be  only  $1  per  thousand  board-feet  for 
the  commercial  timber  in  our  natinnni 
forests  over  the  life  of  the  program. 

Our  national  forests  and  the  timber  on 
them  have  a  capital  value  in  excess  of  $8 
billion.  We  can  only  realize  a  decent 
return  upon  our  capital  by  providing  in- 
vestments of  the  type  that  will  aid  in  the 
sound  marketing  of  the  timber.  With 
an  adequate  system  of  access  roads.  I 
forsee  an  annual  income  from  the  sale 
of  timber  in  excess  of  $160  million. 

Sound  business  economics  will  clearly 
demonstrate  that  a  program  at  this  level 
will  return  the  full  cost,  and  a  profit  be- 
sides. S.  3420.  if  enacted,  would  insure 
that  the  mainlines  needed  for  overall 
access  and  development  can  be  pushed  in 
faster  and  in  a  better  way.  I  believe  in 
this  bill  because  it  is  a  sound  investment; 
second,  because  it  is  good  for  the  busi- 
ness economy  for  our  forest  regions;  and 
third,  because  it  will  promote  multiple- 
use  management  and  make  the  forest 
more  available  to  the  lumberman,  the 
recreationist  and  all  the  other  people  who 
use  our  forests.  The  views  I  express  here 
echo  those  of  lumbermen  and  recreation- 
ists at  the  hearings  in  November  on  Fed- 
eral timber  sale  practices  in  the  West. 
This  was  one  of  the  few  subjects  upon 
which  there  was  such  agreement. 

THX   ACCESS   KOAD   NXXD8 

In  its  1952  estimate  the  Forest  Service 
computed  that  it  would  require  $25  mil- 
lion annually  in  order  to  maintain  the 
current  rate  of  cutting  on  the  national 
forests  and  that  another  $26  million 
would  have  to  be  expended  annually  in 
order  to  increase  the  rate  of  cutting  up 
to  6.9  billion  feet.  This  called  for  a  total 
expenditure  of  $51  million  per  year  for 
a  5-year  period.  Approximately  one-half 
of  the  expenditure  was  to  be  appropri- 
ated funds  and  the  other  one-half  of  the 
roads  were  to  be  built  by  allowances  to 
timber-sale  contractors. 

What  is  the  present  status  of  our 
forest  access  road  program?  When  I 
appeared  before  ..he  House  Public  Works 
Committee  this  year  K  heard  Mr.  Cliff 
of  the  Forest  Service  state  that  there  are 
120,000  miles  in  the  Forest  Service  road 
system.  This  includes  all  classes  of 
roads.  There  are  timber -access  roads, 
roads  for  fire  protection  and  roads  for 
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19  UM  liS.000  mllM  of  trmlls  In  oar 
mtloMl  IotmU,  ftnd  tlMM  tmOa  an  oMd 
to  Unkttp  lookootf  Mid  qatu  •  ttttmbor  of 

ttMOl  «•  tlM  trails  tllAt   AM  UMd  bf 

himlin  sad  cMBport.  Aiilitsm  Cbtof 
Ctm  told  tbo  HouM  PuMU  Workt  Oon- 
aillit,  tlM*  ramnl  ptaM  f  or  tlio  n*- 
tlowa  loroHiMd  ffitMi  indimuttm 
wm  niriMiHr  mmi  m^^m*  ■^•( 
nadt  aad  1K7M  bKIm  of  trftdt,  TIm( 
■MM  tlMM  ttM  ViDTOft  ftniio  tttmolof 

tlWl  tlMr  win  iMMTf  to  add  41^  MdM  of 

roadt  aad  f  JM  allof  of  (roll*  to  tbolr 


How  la  addltlofi,  of  this  MtoMncir!: 
Ifia  itrldf  «Oof  ol  roMlf  Md  MJM 

Milit  of  tradf  aro  iMMlotiMito,  Ttooooft 
of  oorrootlac  doflotonolof  In  tho  oalidnf 
laadiiiBato  atflfaco  pltti  tbo  Mot  of  bttlld- 
ioff  tho  additional  41^400  mllM  of  roado 
and  i  jot  mioa  of  tralla  aodod  for  futt 
dofolopinont  of  tho  national  f orooU  la 
currtBUy  Mtlmatod  at  $12  bmion.  Tho 
total  road  )ob  InvolvM  93.500  mllM  of 
road  and  t2  JOO  mUca  of  tralL  The  MU 
wo  aro  Inferodacl&f  provides  that  over  a 
la-year  period  $672  mimon  wlU  be  pro- 
vided to  rctaabitttate  and  to  complete  the 
oiajor  part  of  this  system. 

Currently  the  Forest  Service  Is  ex- 
pendlnf  on  Its  road  system  $34  mmion 
or  ftmds  either  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress or  made  available  by  the  10-per- 
cent tuoA.  This  expefxhtore  is  broken 
down  as  follows:  maintenance  of  roads 
and  trails.  $f.3  mimon:  replacement  of 
ti»de«Qate  IwldgeB  $3.a  milUon;  con- 
stmetion  of  fire  and  general  purpose 
roads  $3^  million:  construction  of  fire 
and  teneral  purpose  roads  $3 Ms  million; 
engineering  services  on  timber-access 
roads  constructed  by  timber  purchasers. 
$2.3  million.  I  might  note  here  that  with 
the  expanding  cut  on  the  national  for- 
ests it  can  be  expected  that  this  will 
rise  somewhat  because  the  Porest  Service 
Is  under  constant  presstire  from  the  limi- 
ber  Industry  to  do  a  better  Job  of  engi- 
nerlng  on  roads  constructed  by  timber- 
sale  purchasers.  Thus  the  present  pro- 
gram leaves  only  $15.7  million  for  tim- 
ber access  roads. 

WHAT  THIS  was.  WUX  DO 

Our  bill  proposes  that  in  fiscal  1958 
the  authorization  be  raised  from  $24  mil- 
lion to  $32  million  so  that  $8  million  more 
Will  be  available,  and  I  would  envision 
that  most  of  this  money  will  be  used 
on  timber  access  roads.  The  10-percent 
fund  Is  probably  adequate  to  take  care 
of  the  maintenance  item  as  it  grows, 
and  certainly  the  Porest  Service  must 
continue  its  bridge-replacement  pro- 
gram, put  its  fire  and  general-purpoee 
trails  in  shape,  and  contemplate  some 
expansion  of  engineering  services. 

The  bill  will  then  provide  for  a  second 
$$  million  to  $40  million  in  1959.  This 
will  get  the  amount  of  money  for  access 
roads  up  to  approximately  $30  million 
annually.  This  bill  then  proposes  that 
the  amount  expended  for  the  succeed- 
ing 10  years,  depending  upon  the  views 
of  the  Appropriation  Committee,  will  be 
Increased  by  another  $10  million  annual- 
ly so  that  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  timber  access  roads  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $40  million  annually 


with  tho  balance  boinc  spent  on  tho  con- 
•tnietkm  of  repiacemont  brldg  so.  tho 
eonstnietlon  of  fonoral-porposos  roads 
and  (ratlf  and  ontlnoorlnf  sorrleas,  and 
tlM  lO-paroiBl  fund  sonrlaf  to  provldo 
tho  baio  for  malntonaneo.  Tho  eon- 
stmotloD  of  tlmbtr  salo  roads  toy  tlmbor 
salo  pttrohasirs  would  fo  forward  in  this 
ptrlod,  aad  would  fttU  rtprosoRt  foaM  M 
pfrafn$  of  Vb»  ovoratl  road  ixpiiidllHrii. 
Tliiio  iwo  proffnuM  should  tot  suflolOBt 
to  Ml  our  aiofii  roads  and  owt  total 
doyotopaMBl  proffMi  la  ihapt  tor  iH§. 
la  tho  Mfhi  of  shaaflaff  oondMlons 
and  tho  potoatlal  atlowatolo  tut  now 
forosait  as  toolnf  2*/»  toltlloa  foot  atoovo 
tho  19M  dfuro.  a  aow  look  atttio  aoosss 
road  profraai  Is  aoodsd,  Tho  tolll  wo 
aro  prosontlaf  will  provldo  this  now  look. 


Plrst.  It  win  doelars  that  It  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Congrsss  to  develop  fully  tho 
access  road  system  of  our  national  for- 
esU  so  that  tho  aOowabto  cut  may  bo 
realised  as  rapidly  as  is  economleaUy 
feasible.  Secondly,  It  wiU  emphasise 
that  where  hlgh-oosi  main-line  roads  are 
needed,  these  roads  will  be  built  by  the 
FMeral  Oovemmont.  I  aslght  digress 
here  just  a  moment  to  say  that  the 
money  spent  is  appropriated  ftmds.  bat 
the  road  la  built  by  private  contractors — 
roadbuilding  contractors,  bidding  on  the 
construction  job.  Thus,  instead  of  bury- 
ing a  $200,000  or  $500,000  road  job  in  a 
large  timber  sale  contract,  one  so  large 
that  there  Is  only  one  bidder,  and  under 
a  situation  which  may  not  allow  the 


Government  to  get  the  advantage  of  the 
lowest  bid  for  road  construction,  this 
bill  will  provide  that  the  Qovemment 
gets  more  for  its  money. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  contrary  to 
thoughtless  criticisms  that  some  people 
make  of  this  proposal  of  mine  to  have 
the  Qovemment  btiild  the  roads,  it  would 
provide  a  great  impetus  to  private  enter- 
prise under  the  competitive  system.  I 
am  not  proposing  any  so-called  social- 
istic scheme  at  all.  These  roads  win  be 
built  by  private  contract  azul  by  private 
contractors  operating  under  the  very 
essence  of  a"  free-enterprise  system, 
namely,  the  system  of  competitive  bid- 
ding. The  Oovemment  will  get  the  most 
for  its  money  and  the  contractors  will 
get  an  even  break  and  an  opportunity, 
at  least,  for  the  widest  possible  distribu- 
tion of  construction  Jobs. 

Third,  this  bill  will  also  declare  that 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
less  expensive  roads  and  those  roads 
needed  to  develop  individual  timber  sales 
wHl  continue  to  be  Imilt  by  the  timber 
sale  purchaser  undei-  allowances  in  the 
timber  sale  contract.  The  result  will  be 
that  national  forest  timber  will  be  made 
available  to  all  biddi'rs  on  better  terms 
with  reduced  risks.  When  the  Govern- 
ment finances  construction  of  a  road 
with  appropriated  funds  the  price  of 
the  stimipage  automatically  increases  be- 
cause no  road  allowance  is  made  in  the 
appraisal.  In  addition,  the  Government 
realizes  additional  revenues  because 
there  is  a  greater  opportunity  for  com- 
petition. 

The  fourth  purpose  of  this  bill  will  be 
to  spell  out  a  congi  essional  policy  re- 


tardlnf  the  dovelopmsnt  of  road  systems 
In  oar  national  forssts  which  top  prlvato 
as  won  as  public  timber.    Ift  will  pro- 
vldo that  tho  Forsst  flonico  eaa  enter 
Into  afresmonu  for  eooperatlvo  con- 
•tmetlon.  for  sharing  of  oosU,  and  for 
tho  ooOoetloa  of  f  oss  whoa  sutostoailal 
quantltloi  of  prtralo  thabar  ooum  out 
ovor  a  aatloaal  forest  road  sntom,  Tho 
bm  Witt  also  pfOfMlo  for  tho  hoidiag  of 
publlo  hoarlafi,  aot  oahr  whoa  loadi  art 
built  with  approprlatod  fuadi,  tout  also 
whoa  fortala  trpas  of  road  afrotaioato 
afff  iotorod  lato  tor  tho  ftorast  toniot. 
Aad  tho  tottl  win  protott  tho  hlitorloal 
rifhto  of  lairosi  aad  ofiwi  t«  our  Ba« 
Moaal  forosto  to  tho  putollo  aad  to  laad* 
owaors,   I  would  tiko  to  say  that  fOr  soir. 
oral  of  these  soetlons,  wo  haoo  drawa 
on  H.  R.  7IU.  a  tolU  that  Clirroaa  Mora, 
tho    dMtnfulshod    ranklac    adnorttr 
mombor  of  tho  House  Agricultural  Ooai- 
Blttos.  introdueod  last  year. 

ACCBM  soAee  vee  mwurn  vntMB 

We  have  also  Included  a  section  relat- 
ing to  the  Indian  forests.  This  sectloo 
Is  designed  to  provide  that  fimds  can 
be  advanced  to  a  tribe  so  that  an  access 
road  can  be  constructed  and  the  tribe 
win  be  able  to  pay  the  money  back  out 
of  their  recelirts  from  the  sale  of  tlmbor. 
Indians  have  been  at  a  diaadvantace  for 
many  years  due  to  their  InaMUty  to  se- 
cure fxmds  for  access  roads  into  Indian 
timber.  Thus,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affahrs  has  been  forced.  In  opentaig  tip 
areas,  to  make  large  sales  In  order  to 
finance  large  t»t>tt%nn»  eonstnietlon  road 
costs.  This  provision  rceogniaes  tho 
same  principle  that  appUcs  to  our  na- 
tional forests.  The  timber  pays  for  tho 
road,  and  the  Indian  can  get  a  better 
Income  if  the  road  is  buUt  In  advance. 
We  feel  that  It  is  important  hi  raising 
the  standard  of  Uvlng  of  our  Indian  and 
eqtiipping  him  to  participate  as  a  fuU- 
fiedged  citizen  in  otir  civllieation.  that 
we  make  it  possible  for  him  to  obtain  an 
adequate  income.  This  biU  wiU  also  take 
care  of  that.  I  might  also  say  that  m 
connection  with  this  section,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  advises  me 
that  the  problem  of  access  roads  to  In- 
dian forests  Is  a  serious  one,  and  he  is 
pleased  to  learn  that  we  have  introdtieed 
a  bill  on  the  subject  Without  coounit- 
ting  the  administration,  he  does  Indicate 
a  willingness  to  present  their  views  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  the 
Congress  on  this  matter. 

I  sincerely  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  appropriate  Senate  committee  win 
give  early  consideration  to  my  biU  and 
that  we  shaU  have  an  opportimity  to 
vote  on  it  at  an  early  date.  It  Is  a  biU 
which  will  save  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  Is 
a  sotmd  timber-conservation  bllL 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  btisinese  today. 
It  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
ohJecUoQ.  it  is  so  ordered. 


I^aiSLA'nVI  PROORAM 


Mr.  JOHMSOIf  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  aanounoo  that  there  wlU 
bs  no  faturday  sassloa.  Whoa  tho  Soa- 
ato  ooneludoo  Ms  toudtaMoi  toBMrrow^  H 
win  adjourn  uatU  13  o'eloek  aooa  on 
Afoaday, 

ftoUowUif  tho  Bioralaf  hour  oa  Mon- 
day, thoro  win  too  a  eatt  of  tho  oalondar 
of  toins  towhloh  thort  to  ao  e^ootloa, 
I  thlak  ponaiifMB  has  alfuady  toaoa 
rrantod  for  ttiooall  of  tho  oalondaf , 

Tho  FRWIDDfO  OPflCni,  Hm 
•snator  froai  Tomm  to  oorrsot, 

Mr,  JOHmtOm  ol  Tsaaa,  rMtmtng 
tho  can  ofttw  oatoadar,  tho  dotoaU  on 


of  tho  unitod  ntotoa,  whldi  to  designated 
as  "f-M-e^-B." 

alters  being  no  obleetlon,  the  amend- 
ment Intondod  to  bo  proposed  by  Mr. 
HmcraBaT  was  ordarod  to  bo  prlntod  la 
tho  Baooaa,  as  f^lows: 

MffllM  out  sit  altsf  ths  SSSSlVlBf  sIohss« 
sad  tatert  la  lieu  tberaeC  the  ^oUewtafs 

Miiioa  oiMS  vaMdsd  by  ssafoaHoas  la 


BJKmoir  or 


Hm  0onato  rosuaMd  the  cousldoratloa 
of  tho  jomt  rosohitlon  (B.  J.  Urn.  tV  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Onltod  Stotes  prorldlui  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HDMFHRET.  Mr.  President.  I 
recognise  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
have  had  grave  doubts  whether  I  should 
speak  at  aU  this  evening.  I  had  hoped 
It  might  have  been  poeslble  tomorrow 
to  address  myself  to  the  imflnlshed  btisl- 
neas.  Senate  Joint  Resolutkm  31.  and  the 
substitute  proposed  thereto.  But  I  have 
been  Informed  that  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  has  been  reached  which  might 
very  weU  preehide  me  from  obtaining  the 
fioor  for  a  presentation  of  my  argtmient 
on  the  imflnlshed  tmsiness. 

Furthermore,  dtuing  a  part  of  next . 
week  I  shaU  have  to  be  away  from  the 
Senate,  and  therefore  shall  not  be  able 
to  participate  In  the  continuing  dis- 
cussion of  this  very  important  constitu- 
tional matter.  Therefore,  I  utilise  this 
time  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Senate  to 
Indicate  my  Interest  In  and  support  of 
eertaln  proposato  which  I  shall  outline  in 
some  detail  as  substitute  meastires. 

I  have  presented  to  the  Senate  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31,  which  would  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  strongly 
favor  this  particular  proposal.  The 
electoral  college  as  it  Is  presently  con- 
stlttited  to  oatmoded.  My  amendment 
would  abolish  It. 

The  proposed  direct-election  amend- 
ment, which  to  BOW  at  the  deric,  to  one 
that  I  have  sponsored  for  several  years. 
I  was  highly  pleased  the  other  day  to 
hear  the  former  ^Hoe  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  dtotlngtatohed  Junior- 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  B-uocLrrl. 
say  he  had  long  favored  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  It  appears  to  me 
that  that  to  the  most  democratic  pro- 
cedure possible.  Without  the  possibility 
of  error:  it  would  express  the  majority 
win  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  thto  point  In  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  amendment  to 
whl^  I  have  referred,  namely,  the 
amendment  providing  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 


-' 


i^Tke  sssevtMw  power  msM  too 

of  AaMTtoa,   Me  sbatt  hoM  Ms  eAss  darlaf 

ke  eleeteO  ■•  provided  la  thto  OoastiMtloB. 

"  "Tht  sleeiersl  eoUese  systeai  of  elesMng 
the  PreHdeat  sod  Viee  PresMeat  or  the 
United  scales  is  hereby  abolished.     The 

■ItrtsS  by  a  dlrset  vole  ol  the  people  of 
tbe  UnHed  Btates,  asid  tbe  ehotee  ot  tbe 
people  ct  eaeta  Stau  for  Ptmtdmxt  sad  Vloe 
PrMldent  shall  be  determined  at  a  gensral 
»lTfrtri<fn  beltf  la  meli  acate. 

"The  OongrsM  ahaU  deUrmln*  tbe  time 
of  sucb  election,  whlcb  ataall  be  tlie  Mune 
tbrougtaout  th*  Unitad  OtatM.  aad  tin  I— 
ottiarwlM  determined  by  th«  Congrew.  ■ueb 
election  ihAll  be  held  on  tiie  first  Tueaday 
after  the  first  lionday  in  November  In  the 
year  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  regiilar 
term  of  the  President  and  the  Vloe  Preal- 
dent.  The  electota  In  each  State  ahaU  have 
the  quallflcatlons  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  moat  ntmierotu  branch  of  tha  State 
legislature. 

"  'Bbc  a.  Within  80  daya  after  audi  elec- 
tion, or  at  auch  time  as  the  Congress  shall 
direct,  each  State  shall  make  distinct  llsU 
of  aU  persons  receiving  votes  for  President 
and  all  paraona  receiving  votes  for  Vice 
Preeldent.  and  the  number  of  volea  east  In 
aiiali  atata  (or  each,  which  Usta  abaU  be 
algnad,  eertlfied,  and  transmitted  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  of  tbe  Senate  shall.  In  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  eertlfleatea  and  the  votes 
shaU  tben  be  counted.  Tbe  person  having 
ttee  greatest  number  of  votea  for  President 
shall  be  President,  If  such  number  be  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  east  for  President. 

"  The  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votea  for  Vice  President  shall  be  Vloe 
President,  tf  such  niimber  be  at  least  40  per- 
oeat  vt  the  whole  number  of  vcOeaeset  for 
Vloe  President.  No  person  constitutionally 
Ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"  'Sac.  3.  If  tt  is  shown  by  such  eertlfl- 
eatea that  no  person  haa  received  at  least 
40  peroeat  of  the  whole  number  of  votais 
cast  for  President,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  ehooae  Immediately  by  baUot  the 
President  from  the  S  persens  having  tbe 
highest  ntunbcr  of  such  votea.  If  It  Is  shown 
by  sueh  certificates  that  3  persons  have  each 
received  at  least  40  percent  of  the  whole 
number  ot  votes  east  for  President,  and  have 
alao  received  an  equal  number  of  all  such 
votea  east,  the  Houae  of  Bepreeentattlvea 
ahan  ehooae  Immediately  by  banot  the 
Preeldent  from  such  S  persons.  In  «^honMiT»^ 
the  Praaldeat  pursuant  to  this  section  each 
ISember  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Shan  have  one  vote.  A  quonmi  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  ehooelng  the  President  shaU  con- 
sist of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ntunbcr  of 
Bcpnseatatlves,  and  a  OMjorNy  ot  the  whole 
juuDber  shall  be  neceasary  to  a  dioioa.    If 


the  Bouse  of  ■epressatatlves  ShaU  not 
ehooae  a  Frasldent  before  the  90th  day  of 
Jamisry  nact  following,  whenever  tbe  right 
of  eholee  shsn  devolve  tipon  thet  body, 
the  Vlee  PrMtdeat-eleeC  *aU  aet  as  Prsil- 
dent,  es  la  tbe  eeee  of  the  dseih  or  other 

"  'flas.  4.  tt  N  to  shown  by  eiMH  esftldeatse 
tlMt  no  person  he*  resolved  st  least  SO  per- 
seat  ol  fhe  wboto  mmibsr  el  votes  esst  lor 
Vise  f^stldeat,  the  fsBOle  tfMll  ekoose  tbe 
rise  Frsildsal  from  the  •  psrseas  havhsf 
the  Mffessl  auartwr  el  susii  votei ,  llto 
to  iliBwa  by  sttsh  ssrttieslai  thatl  pewsas 

Um  wbsle  aaaibsr  tl  f9tm  ssst  Isr  Vise 
FrssMeaS,  sad  have  sise  rsselved  sa  etnst 
aaailMr  ol  aU  sush  votes  esst,  the  teaete 
•hstt  shoese  the  Vies  Pwildeai  fssai  evsli 
Swepsfwas.  A  fosrwifsr  the jwraeie  el 
ehoesMg  the  Vies  PfOMtoat.  ss  piovided  la 
thto  sssMon,  tourtl  eoailst  el  two-thtods  ol 

Jortty  of  the  wboto  aassfeer  *eU  he  aesssMsy 
to  s  cbeiee. 

"  fee.  t,  Psrsgraphs  1.  X  and  t  ol  seetlon 
1,  article  n.  el  tbe  OoaetltutloD  and  the 
Utb  artteto  of  amendment  to  the  Coaetl- 
tuttOB.  are  hereby  repealed. 

*  "Bwc.  e.  This  article  shall  take  cSaet  on 
tbe  80th  day  ol  January  following  its  rati- 
fication. 

"  "Bbc.  7.  This  artidc  shall  be  Inoperative 
tinleaa  tt  shall  have  been  ratllted  as  aa 
amendment  to  tbt  Obnstltutlon  by  conven- 
tions in  the  several  States,  aa  provided  in 
the  Constttutlaa.  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States 
by  the  Congreaa.'* 

Mr.  HUMPHRE7.  MT.  President,  It  to 
my  tmderstandlng  that  other  Senators 
will  offer  direct  election  amendments  as 
substitutes  for  the  unfinished  business. 
I  have  reservations  about  dire<^  presi- 
dential prlmfuues.  but  iM>ne  about  direct 
presidential  elections.  If  I  were  here 
next  wedc.  I  would,  of  course,  east  my 
vote  for  any  <!Breet  election  amendment 
offered.  Since  other  Senators  will  pro- 
pose slmflar  amendments.  I  shall  not 
press  the  direct  election  amendment 
which  I  have  already  had  printed,  and 
which  is  laying  on  the  desk.  I  hope  that 
the  direct  election  proposal  wiQ  comelie- 

f  ore  the  Senate  at  a  time  when  I  can  cast 
my  vote  for  It. 

I  have  also  offered,  and  htid  printed, 
another  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 31  which  I  should  like  to  discuss 
now.  It  to  generally  referred  to.  and  is 
printed,  as  Senate  Joint  Resolutaon  152. 
Thto  particular  proposal  was  introduced 
by  Bse  <m  Mar^  l,  1956,  and  to  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  tMr. 
liDiicAN],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MBaasTl,  unA  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neubkrckb].  This  new 
amendment  embodies  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Joint  Reetrintion  152. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  already 
know.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  152  has 
been  proposed  as  a  serious  and  deliber- 
ate compr(»nlse  of  the  various  proposato 
previotL^  made,  such  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolutions  8.  U),  SO.  31.  and  53.  to  re- 
form ttie  presidential  electoral  process. 

Thto  new  proposal  would  first,  elimi- 
mte  the  electoral  college  and  the  presi- 
dential doctors  as  such;  second,  retain 
the  nmnerical  strength  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  that  to,  5il,  as  the  numerical 
basis  for  detenninlng  the  election  of 
Presidente;  third,  assign  two  etoetoral 
iMotes  to  the  candidate  wlnnhig  the  phi- 
ralit7  of  popular  votes  in  each  State,  and 
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fourth,  divide  the  remaining  block  of  435 
votes  according  to  the  proportion  of  pop- 
ular votes  received  by  each  candidate  on 
a  nationwide  basis. 

Ifr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcobo  the  text  of  the  amendment  to 
which  I  am  now  addressing  myself, 
which  is  designated  as  "3-20-56— A." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
HuMPHRKT  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoM.  as  follows: 

Strllw  out  aU  after  th«  rMolTlng  claiue. 
and  Inacrt  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

•That  the  foUowlng  article  la  propoeed  aa 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  ahaU  be  vaUd  to  all 
Intento  and  purpoeee  as  part  of  the  Constl- 
tuUon  when  ratified  by  cmnventtona  In 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution: 

••  'AXTKXa   — 

"•Bbctiom  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
Tested  in  a  Preaident  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  offlce  during  the 
term  of  4  years,  and  together  with  the  Vice 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

-  'Sac.  a.  The  electoral  college  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  abolUhed.  The 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications reqxiisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

"  There  shall  be  a  total  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  equal  to  the  whole  niimber  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
■everal  States  may  be  entitled  in  the  Con- 
gress. Two  such  electoral  votes  shall  be 
credited  to  each  person  receiving  votes  for 
President  or  Vice  President  for  each  State 
in  which  he  shall  have  received  a  plurality 
of  the  total  niunber  of  votes  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  as  the  case  may  be.  Prom 
the  remaining  number  of  such  electoral 
votes,  each  person  receiving  votes  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  shall  be  credited 
with  a  nimaber  of  electoral  votes  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  num- 
ber at  such  remaining  electoral  votes  as 
the  nimiber  of  votes  received  by  him  for 
President  or  Vice  President  bears  to  the  total 
number  <tf  votes  cast  for  President  or  Vice 
President,  as  the  cMe  may  be.  In  making 
the  computations  fractional  nvimbers  less 
than  one  one-thousandth  shall  be  disre- 
garded. 

"  'Congress  shall  determine  the  time  for 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
which  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States.  Until  otherwise  determined 
by  the  Congress,  such  election  shall  be  held 
on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November  of  the  year  preceding  the  year 
In  which  the  regxilar  term  of  the  President  is 
to  begin. 

"  'Within  30  days  after  such  election,  or  at 
such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  direct,  each 
State  shall  make  distinct  luts  of  all  per- 
sons receiving  votes  for  President,  and  all 
persons  receiving  votes  for  Vice  President, 
and  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  such  State 
for  each,  which  lists  shall  be  signed,  certified, 
and  transmitted  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
Oownment  of  the  United  States  directed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  t)M 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  certificates  and  the  electoral  votes 
shall  then  be  credited  to  each  person  for 
whom  votes  were  cast  for  President  and  Vice 
President  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this 
article.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  shall 
be  President  and  the  person  having  the 
greateat  number  of  electoral  votes  for  Vice 


Preaident  shall  be  Vice  Preaident.  Mo  per- 
son constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office 
of  the  Preaident  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Statee. 

••  '8»c.  3.  In  the  event  that  two  or  more 
persons  shall  have  an  equal  and  the  highest 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  imme- 
diately by  baUot  the  President  from  such 
persons.  In  choosing  the  President  pursusnt 
to  this  section  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
RepreeenUtives  shall  have  one  vote.  A  quo- 
rum for  the  pxirpoee  of  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, as  provided  in  thin  section,  shall  con- 
sist of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
Representatives,  and  a  niajorlty  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessiiry  to  a  choice.  If 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
choose  a  President  before  the  aoth  day  of 
January  next  following,  whenever  the  right 
of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  the  Vice 
President-elect  shall  act  as  President,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President. 

"  'Ssc.  4.  In  the  event  that  two  or  more 
persons  shall  have  an  equal  and  highest 
nximber  of  electoral  votes  for  Vice  President, 
the  Senate  shall  choose  l.-nmedl8tely  the  Vice 
President  from  such  pen;ons.  A  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  the  Vice  President, 
as  provided  In  this  section,  shall  consist  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Sena- 
tors, and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

••  'Sec.  5.  Paragraphs  1,  2.  and  3  of  section  1. 
article  n,  of  the  Constitution  and  the  13th 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
are  hereby  repealed. 

"  *Sxc.  8.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  30th  day  of  January  following  iU  rati- 
fication. 

••  "Sxc.  7.  This  article  .-ihall  t>e  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conven- 
tions In  the  several  States,  as  provided  In 
the  Constitution,  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  lU  submission  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress.' " 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
elimination  of  the  electoral  college  and 
the  Presidential  electors  is  a  principle 
upon  which  all  proposals  for  change  in 
this  field  agree.  Tlie  intent  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  was  to  have  the  elec- 
toral college  meet  as  a  body  of  senior 
statesmen  to  choose  an  outstanding 
citizen  to  be  President.  By  1800.  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Pounding  Pathers. 
that  intent  became  obsolete  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  political  parties. 

Retention  of  the  total  strength  of 
Congress  as  the  votinr  basis  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  preserves  a  time- 
tested  principle  in  the  apportionment  of 
political  power  In  the  United  States. 
The  Nation  and  the  political  forces  that 
make  it  up  have  been  accustomed  both 
in  the  national  legislature  and  in  the 
electoral  college  to  an  allocation  of 
power  among  the  States  and  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large  within  the  limits  of  the  sum 
of  2  votes  per  State  and  435  votes  for 
representation  in  the  lower  house,  that 
is.  531  votes  in  all.  Those  proposals — 
the  Mimdt-Coudert  and  the  Daniel 
plans — that  have  retained  this  voting 
base  have  won  much  wider  acceptance 
than  others,  for  example,  my  own  direct 
election  proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 53,  that  ignores  it. 

The  reasons  for  this  acceptance  are 
undoubtedly  as  follows:  First.  96  of  the 
531  electoral-vote  ba.se  are  recognition 
by  the  Mundt-Coudert  and  the  Daniel 
plans  of  the  Federal  character  of  the 
Republic.    Federalism   is   preserved   by 


the  two-vote  representation  allowed  for 
each  of  the  4a  States;  second.  435  of  the 
531 -vote  base  Include  the  principle  of 
direct  representation  of  the  people,  such 
as  we  have  in  1  of  the  2  Houses  of  Con- 
gress: third,  finally,  the  531 -vote  base  Is 
one  to  which  a  great  many  influential 
political  interests  have  become  adjusted. 
A  radical  departure  from  this  base  would 
undoubtedly  cause  serious  disruption  in 
the  balance  among  these  interests. 

My  new  proposal  retains  the  531-elec- 
toral-vote  base  and  recognizes  the  Fed- 
eral principle  by  awarding  2  votes  to 
each  State.  Those  2  votes  would  go  to 
the  candidate  of  the  political  party 
which  gains  a  majority  in  that  particular 
SUte. 

The  proposal,  however,  takes  a  differ- 
ent position  from  the  others  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  direct  representation  of  the  people. 
Thus  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10,  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  LancxrI.  and  my  own  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  53  would  apply  the  principle 
of  direct  representation  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Federal  principle  entirely.  The 
Mundt-Coudert  plan  would  channel  the 
Influence  of  the  people's  vote  as  it  is 
distributed  in  the  congressiiHial  districts, 
duplicating  thereby  the  effect  of  that  in- 
fluence as  it  is  already  felt  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Daniel  plan 
would  channel  the  influence  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  for  President  through  the 
States  as  units  of  representation,  giving 
added  weight  to  the  Federal  principle. 
My  amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
sumes that  the  President's  constituency 
is  the  people  as  a  whole  throughout  the 
Nation  and  without  regard  to  congres- 
sional districts  and  State  boimdaries. 
My  amendment  accepts  the  traditional 
allocation  of  435  presidential  electoral 
votes  as  the  weight  to  be  given  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  representation,  but  it  then 
proceeds  to  divide  those  435  votes  among 
the  candidates  in  terms  of  the  nation- 
wide constituency  that  is  the  President's. 

The  President  and  Vice  President  are 
our  only  nationally  elected  officers,  and 
surely  any  plan  relating  to  their  elec- 
tion should  be  based  upon  a  national 
constituency.  What  we  have.  In  sub- 
stance, in  the  amendment  I  now  speak 
to.  is.  recognition  of  the  Federal  princi- 
ple of  the  Republic  by  assigning  2  votes 
to  each  State  regardless  eof  population 
or  size.  These  2  votes  would  go  to  the 
candidate  for  President  who  receives  a 
majority  of  the  votes  in  each  particu- 
lar State.  Two  votes  for  each  of  the 
48  States  is  an  appropriate  and  proper 
recognition  of  the  Federal  principle. 
The  remainder  of  the  electoral  votes, 
namely  435,  similar  to  the  435  congres- 
sional seats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, would  go  to  the  presidential  candi- 
dates on  the  basis  of  their  proportion  of 
total  national  votes  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, without  regard  to  State  lines. 

Thus  in  this  instance,  we  would  take 
the  principle  of  direct  election  of  a 
President  for  the  435-vote  factor  and 
blend  it  in  with  the  Federal  principle  of 
equality  of  the  States,  with  two  votes 
for  each  State.  In  so  doing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  preserve  the  great  historical 
base  of  the  presidential  election  process. 
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derstood  as  Senate  Joint  Rea6hitlon  1S2. 
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I  11  district  etoctnral  TOtes  not  eoonted. 
>  Senatorial  clectofri  votes  of  3  States  not  rounted. 
«  This  TOt*  woaM  hare  been  Mattered  amonK  several  persons. 
«  Ketults  of  eleetion  woutd  hare  been  reversed  under  Senate  Joint  Kesolation  152. 
f  California  went  Deisocratlc  but  UepubUosns  won  1  of  6 electoral  votes;  Micblgan 
Tent  Rccmblicsn  bat  DemocraU  vsd  5  of  14  slectoral  votes;  Ohio  want  RepubUcan 


bat  Democrats  won  1  of  23  electoral  votes;  Oregon  went  Repoblican  Imt  PopuUats 
won  1  of  4  electoral  votes.    North  Dakota  went  Fusion. 

•  California  went  Repablioan  but  Democrate  won  1  of  9  electoral  votes;  Kentucky 
went  Republican  bat  Democrats  won  1  of  13  electoral  votes. 

'  Maryland  went  Repablioan  but  Democrats  won  7  of  8  electoral  votes. 

•  Maryland  went  Republioan  but  Democrats  won  6  (rf  8  electoral  votes. 

•  CaSUotnia  wait  ProKressivs  but  Democrats  won  2  of  13  electoral  votes. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  require  no  special 
provisions  to  discourage  the  rise  of  third 
parties  in  our  two-party  system.  The 
winning  of  the  two  statewide  electoral 
votes  in  each  State  under  this  system 
would  become  an  all-or-none  contest, 
serious  enough  to  encourage  increased 
two-party  organisation  within  each  of 
the  States. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  be- 
Ueve  any  modiflciUion  of  our  electoral 
system  should  have,  as  one  of  its  pur- 
poses, the  encouragement  of  more  ef- 
fective two-party  organizations.  We 
should  encourage  participation  of  the 
public  in  the  two-party  structure. 


Under  my  proposal,  third  parties  would 
be  discouraged  simply  as  a  matter  of  ttie 
natural  laws  of  competition.  Competi- 
tion for  the  greater  share  of  the  435-v(^ 
block  on  the  basis  of  the  I?ation  as  a 
whole  as  a  single-member  district  should 
also  become  vigorous  enough  to  discour- 
age the  rise  of  third  parties.  In  recent 
elections.  wh««  third-puty  votes  were 
significant,  recomputation  of  third- 
party  votes  under  this  plan  woiild  change 
the  electoral  votes  won  as  follows:  The 
Populist  electoral  vote  in  1892  would 
have  been  raised  from  22  to  41;  the 
Boosevelt  Progressives  of  1912  raised 
from  88  to  131;  the  La  Pollette  Progrea- 
sives  of  1924  from  13  to  74;   and  the 


States  rights  candidates  of  1948  would 
have  dropped  from  39  to  about  15  votes. 
This  proposal  would  make  the  two 
statewide  electoral  votes  a  much  more 
significant  political  prize  than  under  any 
other  system,  thereby  encouraging  the 
development  of  the  two-party  syston 
within  each  of  the  States.  If  this  sys- 
tem of  Sectoral  counting  had  bem  op- 
erative in  three  recent  pre^dential  elec- 
tions—1944,  1948.  and  1953— most  of  the 
States  would  have  been  carried  by  nar- 
roar  prK^ugh  m^^^r*"*  by  one  or  the  other 
party  to  make  the  two-vote  prim  impor- 
tant. Specifically,  the  8tote-by-8tate 
margizKof  victory  would  have  fallen  into 
the  fiHIowinc  categories. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Meet  Importantly, 
this  propoaal  would  encourage  popular 
participation  In  presidential  elections, 
beeauie  it  would  penaliie  thooe  States 
with  a  low  turnout  and  reward  those 
with  a  high  turnout.  This  advantage 
would  remain  with  the  high  pturticipa- 
tion  States  only  so  long  as  the  present 
wide  range  of  difference  in  voter  par- 
ticipation exists  among  the  States.  This 
aq^ect  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  152 
would  probably  for  the  first  time  give 
some  effect  to  the  intent  of  section  3  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 


More  g>ectflcally.  how  much  would  this 
propoeal  alter  the  presidential  electoral 
strength  among  the  various  States,  at 
least  unttt  the  rata  of  voter  participa- 
tion eqiUiUMS  itself  through  the  Nation? 
If  my  system  had  been  in  effect  in 
1952.  it  would  have  increased  the  elec- 
toral vote  strength  of  California,  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut.  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Iowa.  Kansas.  MassachusetU.  Michigan. 
Minneeota.  Missouri.  Nebntska.  New  Jer- 
sey. New  York.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Ore- 
gon. Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Utah. 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  22  States  in 
all.  In  the  following  10  States  the  elec- 
toral strength  would  have  remained  the 
same,  within  two-tenths  of  a  vote:  Ari- 
sona.  Delaware.  Idaho,  Montana.  New 
Hampshire.  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota. Vermont.  West  Virginia,  and  Wy- 
omizig.  In  6  States  electoral  strength 
would  have  dropped  by  1  vote  or  less: 
Florida.  Kentucky.  Maine.  Maryland. 
Nevada,  and  New  Mexico.  In  the  fol- 
lowing States  the  1952  vote  loss  would 
have  ranged  from  2  to  7:  Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas. Georgia.  Louisiana.  Mississippi. 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Ten- 
nessee. Texas,  and  Virginia.  This  loss 
would,  of  course,  be  repaired  with  the 
increase  in  voter  participation  in  these 
SUtes. 


I  must  digress  to  point  out  that  In  the 
last  ^ectton.  in  the  States  I  referred  to. 
the  voter  participation  was  not  too  great, 
partly  because  primary  elections  remain 
so  basic  and  fundamental  in  States 
where  there  is  a  predominance  of  one 
particular  political  party.  I  want  the 
RicoEB  dear  that  I  believe  a  healthy, 
two-party  structure  in  every  State  is 
fimdamental  to  good  government. 

I  do  not  believe  it  Is  good  for  any  politi- 
cal psjrty  to  be  without  alert,  active, 
strong  opposition.  I  recognise  that  in 
some  of  the  so-called  one- party  States 
there  are  factions  within  the  party  which 
serve  as  a  competitive  force.  But.  again. 
I  believe  that  in  the  overall  situation,  the 
development  of  a  two-party  structure  in 
every  State — North  or  South.  East  or 
West — Is.  in  the  long  run.  good  for  the 
American  people,  promotes  attention  to 
the  governmental  processes,  and  serves 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan« 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  a  table,  which  I  have  prepared, 
entitled  "Comparison  of  State  Votes  in 
the  Electoral  College  Under  Present 
Sjrstem  and  Under  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
Uon  152.  1912-52." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso.  sa 
follows: 
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Mr.  HUliPUUBY.  Mr.  President, 
this  proposal  would  undoubtedly  lead  to 
a  strengthenins  of  the  national  organ- 
imUons  of  our  p<^tical  parties.  Such 
strengtheniag  would  be  necessary  be- 
cause a  nationally  coordinated  cam- 
paign would  be  essential  if  either  party 
were  to  obtain  as  large  a  part  of  the 
435-TOte  blo(±  as  possible.  Stronger 
national  party  organizations  would  also 
become  more  active  in  strengthening 
State  party  organizations  in  order  more 
effectively  to  compete  in  every  State  for 
the  valuable  two -vote  prize  in  each.  My 
amendment  therefore  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  two-party  system  on  a 
national  basis,  as  well  as  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis.  Conversely,  it  would  tend 
to  penalize  the  ureas  that  maintain  one- 
party  systems. 

My  proposal  would  alter,  but  not 
worsen,  the  conditions  under  which  or- 
ganized interest  groups  would  exert  in- 
fluence in  presidential  politica  It  is  the 
somewhat  debatable  claim  of  some 
minority-group  leaders  that  their  access 
to  presidential  policymakers  is  en- 
hanced, under  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege system,  by  their  ability  to  shift 
strategically  located  popular  votes  from 
one  party  to  the  other  in  closely  fought 
large  States. 

It  is  claimed  that  certain  minor- 
ity grou(>s — economic  groups,  cultural 
groups,  political  groups — have  a  strategic 
influence  because  by  the  shift  of  their 
members  from  one  party  to  the  other 
they  can  throw  the  whole  State's  elec- 
toral vote  into  a  particular  party  column 
and  to  a  particular  presidential  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  sincere  belief 
that  if  the  present  system  of  electing 
our  President  does  in  fact  place  a  pre- 
ponderant weight  upon  certain  small 
groups  in  any  election,  that  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  present  system.  I 
thinlc  the  presidential  election  ought  to 
be  decided  on  the  basis  of  majority  will. 
My  amendment  points  in  the  direction 
of  direct  democracy.  To  a  degree  it  does 
recognize  the  principle  of  federaUam  by 
awarding  two  votes  in  each  State  to  the 
candidate  who  receives  the  mtkiority  vote 
in  thait  parUcolar  State.  But  the 
amendment  also  recognizes  the  direct 


election  principle  In  the  case  of  the  re- 
maining 435  votes. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  there  has 
been  considerable  emphasis  by  some  on 
the  alleged  importance  of  minority- 
group  influence  in  presidential  elections 
under  the  present  system.  This  has  in 
fact  been  an  important  operating  as- 
sumption for  minority  leaders  and  pres- 
idential advisers  alike,  but  it  is  an  as- 
sumption that  Is  nowhere  conclusively 
confirmed  by  facts.  I  feel  that  some 
persons  think  the  present  system  is  more 
conducive  to  influence  by  small  groups 
than  really  is  the  case.  Political  scien- 
tists have  demonstrated  that  the  out- 
comes in  presidential  elections  have 
hinged  In  an  important  sense  upon  the 
achievement  of  party  majorities  in  the 
major  metropolitan  communities  of  the 
country.  Political  scientists  have  not 
been  able  to  demonstrate  to  what  extent 
minority  groups  within  these  metropol- 
itan communities  have  been  mobile  be- 
tween the  parties,  that  is.  to  what  ex- 
tent tlieir  votes  can  be  "delivered." 

Under  the  system  I  am  proposing,  or- 
ganized interest  groups  capable  of  mo- 
bilizing voter  support  would  probably 
have  to  do  so  on  a  nationwide  scale, 
rather  than  in  a  few  strategic  places, 
since  there  would  be  a  greater  number 
of  closely  fought  States  in  which  a  few 
strategic  votes  could  be  Influential  in 
winning  the  statewide  two-vote  prize. 
Purthermore.  with  a  premium  on  high 
turnout  under  the  proposed  sirstem.  or- 
ganized mterest  groups  would  become  ac- 
tive promoters  of  voter  participation, 
particularly  in  the  large,  high -turnout 
States  which  would  receive  an  initial  in- 
crease In  electoral  vote  strength  over  the 
present  system. 

All  this  should  make  minority-interest 
representation  neither  more  nor  less  diffi- 
cult than  it  now  is  in  presidential  poli- 
tics. Under  most  systems,  however,  by 
the  very  pluralistic  character  of  Ameri- 
can politics,  organized  Interest  groups 
and  minorities  would  be  infhiential  in 
national  affairs  through  one  channel  or 
another.  To  equate  the  survival  of  mi- 
nority-group influence  with  the  preser- 
vation of  a  questionable  strategic  advan- 
tage under  the  present  electoral  college 


system  is  to  place  that  influenfie  upon 
very  tenuous  grounds  indeed. 

Moreover.  Bfr.  President,  there  are 
many  other  elections  besides  the 
Presidential  election.  There  are  State 
elections  and  congressional  elections  lor  ' 
membership  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  in  the  Senate.  The  vnaller 
cultural,  economic,  racial,  or  political 
groups  may  also  have  their  influence  in 
those  particular  elections.  But  I  cannot 
help  saying  again  that  the  Influence 
should  be  on  a  pcrson-to-persoo  basis, 
rather  than  on  a  group-to-groop  basis; 
elections  in  the  United  States  should  be 
decided  by  the  Individual  votes  of  per- 
sons who  Identify  themselves  as  Amer- 
ican citizens.  There  has  been  Just  a  little 
bit  too  much  emphasis.  I  am  convinced, 
upon  grouplsm.  In  the  Americaui  elec« 
tion  process,  we  need  to  have  more  em« 
phasis  upon  Individualism. 

In  general.  Mr.  President,  my  proposed 
amendment  to  change  the  Presidential 
election  system  would  also  put  that  sys- 
tem abreast  of  the  recent  trends  to- 
ward greater  national-party  organiza- 
tion and  improved  techniques  of  nation- 
wide campaigning. 

What  Is  more,  Mr.  President,  with 
television,  radio,  and  press — the  present 
rapid  means  of  communication — Presi- 
dential elections  are.  Indeed,  national. 
The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Is 
everyone's  President:  he  represents  the 
entire  Nation.  And  in  the  campaign, 
each  Presidential  candidate  is  definitely 
a  national  candidate.  Therefore,  the 
entire  election  machinery  should  be 
designed  to  further  the  realization  of 
having  the  candidate  for  President  be 
a  national  candidate  for  election  as  a 
national  officer. 

This  proposal  of  mine  would  respond  to 
two  recent  trends:  (1)  toward  greater 
national  party  organization  and  t2> 
toward  improved  techniques  of  national 
campaigning. 

The  Senate  has  now  been  given  an- 
other historic  opportunity  to  correct  the 
archaic  procedure  which  we  have 
hitherto  used  in  casting  and  coimtlng 
ballots  for  the  Nation's  highest  offices. 
The  compromise  amendment  which  I  am 
proposing  today  would  be  a  giant  step 
forward  toward  more  direct  democracy. 
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while  retaining  an  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  the  Federal  character  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  which  have  al- 
ready been  accepted,  relating  to  tomor- 
row's procedure  in  the  Senate,  would  it 
be  possible  for  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  offer  his  amendment  at  this 
time  and  have  it  made  the  pending  ques- 
tion for  consideration  tomorrow,  without 
violating  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ments? , 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  to  the  Daniel  substitute 
would  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  It  be  in  or- 
der for  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
offer  his  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  substitute? 

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  I  offer  It  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Eianiel  substitute, 
within  the  meaning  of  that  ruling. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Which 
amendment  is  the  Senator  offering? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  designated 
"3-20-56— A." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  have  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  read  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  have  it  read.  I  shall  not  call  it  up  for 
action  this  evening.  I  shall  leave  it  as 
the  pending  question  for  tomorrow.  I 
only  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recoed 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OITICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Htnc- 
PHSEY  to  the  Daniel  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  reaolvlng  clause 
In  the  Daniel  amendment  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  following  article  Is  propooed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  aU 
Intents  and  purpoaes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  X>j  conventions  In  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  as  provided  In 
the  Constitution: 

••  'ASnCLS  — 

**  'SscnoN  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
veated  in  a  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  Be  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  4  years,  and  together  with  the  Vice 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  In  this  Constitution. 

"  'Sac.  2.  The  electoral  college  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  U  hereby  abolished.  The 
Pi  .>4ldent  and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States.  The  elec- 
tors In  each  State  shall  have  tbe  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

**  "There  shall  be  a  total  number  of  elee- 
tbral  votes  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
several  States  may  be  entitled  In  the  Con- 
gress. Two  such  electoral  votes  shall  be 
credited  to  each  person  receiving  votes  for 
President  or  Vice  President  for  each  State  In 
which  he  shall  have  received  a  plurality  of 


the  total  number  of  votes  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  as  the  ease  may  be.  From 
the  remaining  number  of  such  electoral  votes, 
each  {wrson  receiving  votes  for  President  or 
Vice  President  shall  be  credited  with  a  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  number  of  such  remain- 
ing electoral  votes  as  the  n\unber  of  votes 
received  by  him  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent bears  to  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
for  President  or  Vice  President,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  making  the  computations,  frac- 
tional numbers  less  than  one  one-thou- 
sandth shall  be  disregarded. 

"  'Congress  shall  determine  the  time  for 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
which  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States.  Until  otherwise  determined 
by  the  Congress,  such  election  shaU  be  held 
on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
In  November  of  the  year  preceding  the  year 
In  which  the  regular  term  of  the  President 
Is  to  begin. 

**  'Within  30  days  after  such  election,  or 
at  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  direct,  each 
State  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
receiving  votes  for  President  and  all  persons 
receiving  votes  for  Vice  President,  and  the 
number  of  votes  cast  In  such  State  for  each, 
which  lists  shall  be  signed,  certified,  and 
transmitted  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  shall.  In  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  open 
all  certificates  and  the  electoral  votes  shall 
then  be  credited  to  each  person  for  whom 
votes  were  cast  for  President  and  yice  Presi- 
dent In  the  nuinner  prescribed  in  this  article. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
electoral  votes  for  President  shall  be  Presi- 
dent and  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  Vice  President 
shall  be  Vice  President.  No  person  consti- 
tutionally Ineligible  to  the  ofBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

•*  •Sec.  3.  In  the  event  that  two  or  more 
persons  shall  have  an  equal  and  the  highest 
ntmiber  of  electoral  votes  for  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  imme- 
diately by  ballot  the  President  from  such 
persons.  In  choosing  the  President  pur- 
suant to  this  section  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  have  one  vote. 
A  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the 
President,  as  provided  In  this  section,  shall 
consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  Representatives,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
choose  a  President  before  the  twentieth  day 
of  January  next  following,  whenever  the  right 
of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  the  Vice 
President-elect  shall  act  as  President,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President. 

"  'Sxc.  4.  In  the  event  that  two  or  more 
persons  shall  have  an  equal  and  highest 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  Vice  President, 
the  Senate  shall  choose  Immediately  the  Vice 
President  from  such  persons.  A  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  the  Vice  President, 
as  provided  in  this  section,  shall  consist  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number -shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice. 

"  'sxc.  5.  Paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3  of  section 
1,  article  II,  of  the  Constitution  and  the  13th 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  are 
hereby  repealed. 

"  'Sec.  8.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  30th  day  of  January  following  its  rati- 
fication. 

**  'SBC.  7.  "nils  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conven- 
tions In  the  sevwal  States,  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution,  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress'." 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
inquire  whether  my  amendment  may  be 
called  up  tomorrow  prior  to  the  going 
into  effect  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreements  which  have  been  arrived  at 
or  whether  it  should  be  called  up  follow- 
ing that  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Con- 
servation between  the  leaders  Indicated 
that  there  would  be  no  yea-and-nay 
votes  imtil  Tuesday.  There  is  really 
nothing  in  the  agreement  to  prevent 
such  a  vote,  however. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that. 
As  I  understand  it,  my  amendment  Is 
now  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Daniel]  for  himself 
and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  direct  my  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  proposal  which  was  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 31,  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Daniel]  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 
I  believe  it  is  known  as  the  Danlel- 
Kefauver-Mundt-Thurmond  proposal. 
It  is  idenUfled  as  "3-15-56-A."  It  was 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
for  himself,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KefauverI.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thukxono],  and 
other  Senators. 

This  proposal  is  a  hybrid.  It  joins 
both  the  original  language  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31  and  the  language  of 
the  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MtTNDT],  as  well  as  the  resolution  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative 
CotniEKT.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  a  hybrid 
proposal.  I  speak  most  kindly  and  po- 
litely of  it,  when  I  say  that  I  am  confl- 
dent  that  it  has  been  designed  primarily 
to  gain  votes  among  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  have  different  points  of  view  as 
to  how  the  electoral  college  process  ought 
to  be  reformed. 

It  goes  in  two  directions  at  once.  First. 
It  goes  in  the  direction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31,  which  would  divide  up  the 
vote  in  a  particular  State  on  the  basis  of 
the  majority  and  the  minority  parties, 
related  to  the  number  of  statewide  votes 
those  two  parties  receive.  In  other  words, 
if  the  Democratic  Presidential  candidate 
should  receive  60  percent  of  the  vote,  and 
the  Republican  Presidential  candidate 
should  receive  40  percent  of  the  vote, 
under  the  original  Daniel  proposal  the 
Prudential  candidate  receiving  60  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  in  a  State  would 
receive  60  percent  of  the  electoral  votes 
assigned  to  that  State,  and  the  Presi- 
dential candidate  receiving  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote  in  a  State  would  receive 
40  percent  of  the  electoral  vote  in  the 
State.  There  are  also  provisions  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  what  might  l9e  called 
splinter  parties,  particularly  when  such 
splinter  parties  do  not  have  a  substantial 
following.  H 

The  Mundt-Coudert  proposal  Is  sqmi- 
rate  and  distinct  frcMn  the  prcvosal  orig- 
inally introduced  by  the  Junior  Senator 
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from  Texas.  Souite  Joint  Resolution  31, 
which  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  ortcinal  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31. 
I  joined  as  a  cosponsor.  not  because  I 
thought  that  proposal  was  perfect,  or 
that  it  answered  all  the  problems  related 
to  our  archaic  electoral  system,  but  be- 
cause I  though  it  pointed  to  an  improve- 
ment  in  the  situation. 

However,  the  Mundt-Coudert  proposal 
goes  b<u:k  to  electing  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents  on  the  basis  of  congres- 
sional districts.  So  we  have  taken  the 
principle  of  the  statewide  popular  vote, 
as  it  is  reflected  in  the  electoral  vote, 
and  crossbred  that  with  a  proposal 
where  the  electoral  vote  will  be  de- 
termined in  each  congressional  district 
on  the  basis  of  what  happens  in  each 
eongressional  district. 

This  Is  an  impossible  situation.  I  was 
asked  whether  or  not  I  would  be  willing 
to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  so-called 
substitute  proposal  introduced  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Texas  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KiVAUvn],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Mumrxl,  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  [Mr.  TitdsmoiioI,  and 
other  Senators.  I  said  no.  I  should 
like  to  state  why  I  feel  thai  my  negative 
decision  was  right  and  proper. 

First  of  all.  the  Mimdt-Coudert  pkm. 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
our  colleague  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakc^  Is  a  part  ot  the  package  sub- 
stitate  which  I  discussed  earlier,  namely. 
the  hybrid  arrangraaent  between  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31  and  the  Mundt  reso- 
lution. Insofar  as  the  Mundt  portion  of 
It  is  concerned,  it  retains  the  electoral 
college,  but  would  choose  the  electors 
by  congressional  districts,  with  two  at 
large  from  each  State. 

The  pattern  would  correspond  exactly 
to  the  distribution  of  the  State's  con- 
gressional delegation.  Congressional 
districts  would  become  the  main  geo- 
graphical unit  for  presidential  vote 
counting.  That  is  the  situation  relat- 
ing to  the  Mimdt  portion  of  the  substi- 
tute to  the  original  Daniel  Joint  resolu- 
tion. What  is  the  criticism  of  this 
particular  proposal? 

Well,  first,  for  the  key  States  the 
so-called  Mundt-Coudert  proposal  would 
substitute  certain  key  districts.  Under 
present  arrangements,  the  political  cam- 
paign is  concentrated  in  what  we  call 
key  strategic  States.  If  a  Democrat 
carries  the  South  and  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  he  is  elected. 
Under  the  present  electoral  system,  the 
concentration  is  made  upon  key  States. 

Under  the  proposal  which  has  been 
offered  in  the  Senate,  and  to  which  I  have 
attached  my  amendment — namely,  the 
Mtmdt-Coudert  aspects  of  the  Daniel- 
Mundt-Kefauver-Thurmond  proposal — 
we  would  shift  the  emphasis  from  key 
States  to  key  congressional  districts. 

Presidential  campaigns  would  be  con- 
cmtrated  in  about  100  doubtful  congres- 
sional districts  instead  of  a  dozen  or  so 
doubtfiil  States.  However,  congressional 
districts,  as  we  know,  vary  widely  in 
voter  representation.  They  range  in 
population  frun  100.000  to  900.000.  One 
of  the  two  districts  in  South  Dakota,  for 


Instance,  has  more  than  three  times  the 
population  of  the  other  district. 

To  allow  each  congressional  district 
1  electoral  vote  would  surely  produce  a 
distorted  total. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  from  my  service 
In  local  government  that  one  of  the  big 
reform  movements  we  undertook  wfa  to 
equalize  the  wards  in  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis. We  had  a  situation  in  which  the 
6th  ward  had  about  6.000  voters  and 
the  10th  ward  about  30.000  voters.  Each 
of  them  had  two  aldermen. 

The  people  finally  got  tired  of  that  sit- 
uation, and  therefore  we  redistrlcted  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  to  make  the  wards 
relatively  equal  in  population. 

Under  the  so-called  Daniel-Kefauver- 
Mimdt-Thurmond  proposal,  we  would 
permit  electoral  votes  to  come  from  con- 
gressional districts  that  had  a  population 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  more  populace  congressional 
district.    That    is    rather    indefensible. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  elected  by  direct  populcr 
vote.  If  he  is  not  elected  by  direct  pop- 
ular vote,  the  vote  relating  to  his  election 
ought  to  approximate  as  much  as  it  pos- 
sibly can  the  direct  popular  vote,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  Federal  prin- 
ciple. Under  my  amendment  we  would 
preserve  the  Federal  principle  by  allow- 
ing two  votes  in  each  State  to  be  the 
prize  for  the  candidate  that  gets  the  ma- 
jority. He  takes  both  votes.  Through- 
out the  Nation,  under  my  amendment, 
the  presidential  candidates  would  get  the 
share  of  the  remaining  435  votes  which 
related  to  thrtr  national  popular  vote. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  that  under  the 
so-called  Mundt-Coudert  proposal — 
and  that  is  the  best  way  to  Identify  it. 
because  that  is  the  way  it  is  known  in  the 
press  and  by  the  public — the  emphasi*; 
would  be  upon  congressional  districts. 
All  of  the  abuses  of  the  State  legislative 
practices,  especially  gerrymandering, 
would  be  Introduced  into  presidential 
politics.  The  prize  of  the  Presidency  is  a 
tempting  one  for  political  organizations 
and  powerful  forces  in  this  country.  We 
can  well  imagine  what  would  happen  if 
we  adopted  a  proposal  such  as  the  one 
that  has  been  put  forth  in  the  Senate 
under  the  name  of  the  Duniel-Kefauver- 
Mundt-Thurmond  proposal.  We  would 
have  gerrymandering  of  congressional 
districts.  In  fact,  the  major  task  of 
every  State  legislature  for  a  period  of 
time,  after  a  political  party  got  into 
power,  would  be  to  gerrymander  congres- 
sional districts  in  such  a  way  that  that 
political  party's  presidential  candidate 
could  win  in  the  congre:ssional  districts 
in  the  next  election. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  intolerable  sit- 
uation. It  would  make  a  shambles  of  the 
American  presidential  election  process. 
The  result  would  be  to  establish  the  same 
weighted  bias  toward  rwal  areas  which 
now  exists  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  Should  like  to  use  some  examples  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  In  our  State  of 
Minnesota  there  has  been  no  redlstricting 
in  the  State  legislature  since  1912.  The 
population  has  shifted  considerably  since 
that  time.  Many  metropolitan  areas  are 
underrepresented.  Some  rural  areas  are 
overrepresented 


It  is  the  sort  of  practice  that  cannot 
be  condoned  at  the  national  level,  and 
^ould  not  be  condoned  at  the  State  level. 

The  Mundt-Coudert  pltm  is  a  part  of 
the  overall  Daniel-Mundt-Thurmond- 
Kef auver  proposal  and  tends  to  favor  the 
overrepresented.  one-party,  rule  of  dis- 
tricts of  the  South,  which  are  Demo- 
cratic and  of  the  Midwest,  which  are 
basically  and  traditionally  Republioan. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  the 
legislative  and  congressional  districts 
should  be  as  equal  in  population  as  we 
can  make  them.  It  Ls  a  prime  respon- 
siblity  of  State  legislatures  to  provide 
congressional  districts  as  close  to  equal 
population  as  we  can  design  them  by 
law,  to  provide  a  modem,  up-to-date 
legislaUve  redlstricting  for  the  SUte 
legislature.  This  can.  of  course,  include 
some  considerations  other  than  poptUa- 
tion.  I  happen  to  believe  that  a  State 
legislature  may  properly  want  to  have 
some  weight  placed  upon  the  territorial 
size  of  a  particular  district.  But  the 
Mundt-Coudert  proposal  invites  undue 
discrimination. 

In  addition,  it  is  poaslble  now  for 
States  to  choose  to  have  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  proposal  without  any  constitu- 
tional amendment.  However,  to  com- 
bine it  with  the  Daniel  proposal  wouM 
give  us  a  nonuniform  sy^em  of  electing 
the  President,  such  as  a  continuatton  at 
the  electoral  college  under  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  proposal  in  some  States,  while 
abolishing  it  under  the  Daniel  provisions 
in  other  States. 

The  past  system,  bad  as  it  has  been  in 
many  respects,  has  at  least  the  saving 
virtue  of  uniformity. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  origin 
nal  Daniel  resolution  without  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  addition. 

This  would  itself  have  had  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  value  of  a  vote  in  the  more 
populous  two-party  States  and  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  one-party, 
low-vote  States  in  national  elections. 

I  recognized  that  to  be  the  case. 
Nevertheless,  I  agreed  to  cosponsor  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  31  in  its  original 
form  because,  in  spite  of  its  deficiencies, 
I  thought  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. However,  with  the  Mundt-Coudert 
option  added,  I  felt  the  proposal  Is  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  I  vigor- 
ously opposed  it. 

It  has  now  become  a  cumbersome,  un- 
wieldy operation  with  the  very  real 
possibility  of  adding  incentives  to  State 
legislatures  to  restrict  and  gerrymander 
the  popular  vote. 

If  it  cannot  be  otherwise  overcome, 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
recommit  this  whole  proposal  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Very 
frankly,  the  proposal  which  was  the 
pending  business  until  I  offered  my 
amendment  should  be  considered  most 
carefully,  not  only  by  Members  of  the 
Senate,  but  by  competent  professional 
staffs,  to  discover  what  its  ultimata 
effect  would  be  upon  the  election  sys- 
tem for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  These  are  two  impor- 
tant offices;  they  are  all -important; 
they  are  so  Important  that  they  should 
not  be  tampered  with  by  hit-and-miss 
compromise  proposals  which  are  offered 
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on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  merdy  as  some 
way  by  which  we  might  be  able  to  get 
something  done  in  the  Senate,  so  tha^t 
something  can  be  done  In  the  House,  so 
that  maybe,  somehow,  somewhere,  we 
might  get  something  worthwhile.  We 
shoiild  not  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  so  haphazardly. 

We  have  used  many  times  the  tech- 
nique of  a  special  governmental  com- 
mission. If  there  Is  any  area  where  a 
special  governmental  commission  could 
perform  a  service.  If  It  consisted  of  men 
trained  in  the  law,  who  also  had  an 
acute  awareness  of  the  political  real- 
ities of  the  Nation,  such  a  commission 
would  be  worthy  In  this  particular  area 
of  constitutional  amendments  directed 
toward  the  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice  President 

The  Mundt-Coudert  aspects  of  the 
new  Daniel-Kefauver-Mundt-Thurmond 
proposal  further  undercut  the  whole 
notion  of  a  national  Presidential  con- 
stituency. 

The  theory  of  separate  constituencies 
for  the  President  and  Congress  is  a  val- 
uable theory.  It  underlies  the  whole 
checks-and-balances  system  which  is  so 
instrumental  in  American  Oovemraent. 
If  the  President  and  Congress  are  to 
have  the  same  essential  constituency — 
and  this  is  the  result  of  the  Mimdt- 
Coudert  proposal — ^thls  valuable  rela- 
tionship between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  diminish. 

The  relationship  to  which  I  refer  is 
one  which  is  based  in  essence  upon  sep- 
arate constituencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  can  an  edito- 
rial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  LMr. 
SaltonstallI  yesterday  inserted  Into  the 
RzcoBo  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  of  March  21, 
entitled  "Electoral  Reform  in  Reverse." 
That  editorial  very  carefully  and  objec- 
Uvely.  and.  I  think,  pointedly,  discusses 
the  difference  between  the  original  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  31  which  \s  idenU- 
fied  here  as  the  Danlel-Kefauver  resolu- 
tion, and  the  substitute  which  was 
offered  with  many  cosponsors  and 
which  can  be  Identified  as  the  Daniel- 
Kefauver-Mundt-Thurmond  resolution. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  win  read  the  ed- 
itorial. I  mention  it  here  as  a  point  of 
reference.  The  editorial  to  which  I  refer 
wiU  be  found  on  page  5232  of  the  CoH- 
cRsssioKAL  Recokd  for  March  21.  I  shaU 
not  ask  to  have  It  included  again  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  because  it  is  al- 
ready a  matter  of  public  notice  in  the 

CONGSKSIOMAL  RsCOBa. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  a  guide  to 
aU  proposals  that  are  before  us,  I  think 
we  should  consider  the  foUowing 
factors: 

The  present  system  contains  3  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  advantages  in  it  for  3 
different  kinds  of  States.  These  advan- 
tages tend  to  balance  one  another,  pro- 
ducing a  hi^  degree  of  correlation  be- 
tween popular  vote  and  election  In  the 
past 

These  are  the  types  of  advantage: 

Under  the  present  system,  the  big 
States  have  thetr  advantage,  very  weU 
known,  namely,  that  they  are  important 
States  because  of  the  large  number  of 
electoral  votes  they  have  for  a  Presideixt. 
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Tlie  small  States  have  their  advan- 
tage, arising  from  the  fact  that  every 
State,  no  matter  bow  smaU,  gets  at  least 
1  Member  of  the  House  and  2  Soiators. 
A  table  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings  shows  how  one  popular 
vote  cast  In  a  smaUer  State  is  worth 
many  times  more  than  a  popular  vote 
cast  In  a  large  State. 

The  tfahrd  advantage  under  the  present 
system  is  the  fact  that  low-vote  States 
liave  their  own  kind  of  advantage  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  in  a  low-vote 
State  the  electoral  vote  is  based  on  pop- 
ulation and  not  on  the  number  of  votes 
cast. 

So,  Mr.  President,  It  win  be  seen  that 
under  the  present  system  there  are  some 
counterbalancing  effects.  They  balance 
off,  as  experience  has  more  than  ade- 
quately shown. 

If  the  present  countervailing  inequi- 
ties are  to  be  corrected,  then  aU  types 
of  advantage  should  ,be  wiped  out. 
Straight  popular  election  would  wipe  out 
an  these  advantages,  whether  of  big, 
smaU,  or  low-vote  States. 

It  is  argued  that  State  legislatures 
would  not  approve  such  a  move  as  direct 
election.  I  ask  the  question.  Why  not? 
The  answer  is  that  certain  States  wiU 
lose  their  advantage.  This  is  an  admis- 
sion that  the  present  system  not  only 
does  not  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
large  States,  but  that  there  are  advan- 
tages in  the  present  system  for  the  low- 
vote  and  smaU  States. 

The  various  proposals  before  the  Sen- 
ate tend  to  correct  one  injustice  with- 
out correcting  another:  this  introduces 
an  imbalance;  this  manufactures  a  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Mundt-Daniels  proposals,  wheth- 
er taken  as  a  compromise  or  taken  sep- 
arately as  the  old  Mundt-Coudert  or 
the  IJodge-Oossett,  would  destroy  the 
advantage  of  the  large  States  under  the 
present  system  and  would  preserve  the 
advantages  of  the  other  States.  As  a 
result,  a  recalculation  of  past  elections 
shows  that  under  the  Lodge-Gossett  nu- 
merous elections  would  have  produced 
minority  elections  and  that  numerous 
elections  would  have  been  tossed  into 
the  House. 

If  present  inequities  are  to  be  cor- 
rected, let  them  be  corrected  across  the 
board.  liCt  us  not — ^where  there  is  a 
state  of  peace  arising  from  the  fact  that 
three  armed  camps  are  each  In  posses- 
sion of  their  separate  weapons — think 
we  are  creating  peace  by  enforcing  a  uni- 
lateral disarmament. 

A  strai^t  populsur  election  Is  the  fair- 
est way  to  chose  a  President  Next  to 
that  and  apart  from  my  own  new  amend- 
ment, the  present  system  is  far  fairer 
than  other  proposals  that  would  rob 
some  States  of  their  current  advantage 
while  maintaining  or  even  enlarging 
the  advantage  of  other  States. 

As  to  the  danger  that  some  States 
will  puff  up  their  vote  by  reducing  voting 
age,  the  matter  can  be  handled  easily  by 
an  empowering  clause  in  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amoidment  allowing  Con- 
gress to  set  a  uniform  age  for  voteiB  in 
Federal  eleetioDs. 

I  beUere  the  age  should  be  18.  I  see 
BO  reason  why  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman  at  the  age  of  18  diould  not  have 


some  say  about  a  goremment  that  asks 
them  to  do  so  much. 

America's  problem  right  now  is  not 
too  much  participation  in  elections,  but. 
Mr.  President,  far  too  little. 

So  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  well, 
despite  the  work  which  has  gone  into 
them,  to  send  these  many  projects  right 
Imck  where  they  came  from — to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary — ^there  to 
be  studied  again  very  carefxdly,  in  the 
light  of  the  compromises  which  have 
been  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  word  "compromise**  is  perhaps  in 
error.  These  proposals  are  not  essen- 
tiaUy  compromises;  they  are  blends; 
th^  are  hybrids.  Some  efforts  have 
been  made  to  tack  onto  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  another  proposal,  which 
is  anything  but  related  to  It,  in  an  effort 
to  see  whether  or  not  something  would 
not  pass. 

I  suggest  that  in  designing  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  Congress 
should  be  interested  in  doing  a  job  which 
is  better  than  simply  getting  something 
passed.  Congress  ought  to  know  what 
it  is  passing,  and  ought  to  know  what 
its  effect  might  be.  coiUd  be.  and  may 
be. 

I  Shan  strongly  resist  the  proposal 
which  was  offered  as  a  substitute,  known 
as  the  Daniel-Kefauver-Mundt-Thur- 
mond proposal.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
aU  these  proposals  should  go  ba^  to  thte 
committee,  and  I  suggest  that  that  be 
done. 

I  have  offered  my  own  new  amend- 
ment primarily  for  the  piuposes  of  dis- 
cussion and  education.  This  amendment 
has  had  very  careful  study  by  compe- 
tent poUtical  scientists,  irairtlcularly  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Goldman,  of  the  Brookings 
Institution. 

It  is  the  result  of  very  serious  study 
by  men  who  have  spent  years  studying 
the  elections  of  Presidents.  I  have  of- 
fered this  amendment  not  so  much  be- 
cause I  beUeve  it  win  be  adopted,  but 
because  I  lielieve  the  subject  needs 
thoughtful,  considerate  discussion.  I 
should  like  to  leave  it  as  the  pending 
business  in  that  spirit 


THE  PRESIDENTIAI.  PRIMARY  EXAC- 
TION IN  liflNNESOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  have  been  speaking  about  elections,  I 
wish  to  say  one  word  in  the  light  of  what 
I  read  in  the  Rxcoro  this  morning.  I 
shift  to  something  which  is  out  of  the 
realm  of  theory  into  that  which  was  a 
very  real  part  of  the  poUtlcal  practices 
of  America  <m  the  day  of  Tuesday,  March 
20,  1056.  I  think  I  am  somewhat  aware 
of  what  happened  on  that  day.  It  hap- 
pened in  Minnesota. 

I  noticed  as  of  jresterday  that  one  of 
our  coneagues,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  BBm>nl,  made  a  comment  or 
two  about  the  primary  election  in  ICinne- 
sota.  I,  of  course,  respect  his  judgment. 
I  read  his  remarks  with  considerable  in- 
terest. I  should  like,  not  to  reply,  be- 
cause no  reply  is  required,  but  merely  to 
taring  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues. 
through  (he  Cowqrbsstohal  Rkooid,  some 
of   the   statistical   Information   which 
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pertained  to  the  Minnesota  presidential 
primary  wiilch  was  held  last  Tuesday. 
In  1952  the  Republican  primary  vote 
totaled  291.600,  or  70  percent  oX  the  total 
vote. 

The  Democratic  total  in  the  presiden- 
tial primary  in  1952  was  131.603.  or  30 
percent  of  the  total  vote. 

The  Republicans  had  a  contest  between 
former  Governor  Stassen.  General  Eisen- 
hower. Senator  Taf  t.  and  a  distinguished 
Minnesotan  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Slette- 
dahl. 

General  Eisenhower  really  never  won 
the  Minnesota  presidential  primary,  as 
he  so  indicated  at  a  press  conference  yes- 
terday. 

Former  Governor  Stassen  took  44.3 
percent  of  the  GOP  vote.  General  Eisen- 
however,  as  a  writein  candidate,  took  37.3 
];)ercent. 

Mr.  Slettedahl,  whose  name  was  on  the 
ballot,  took  7.4  percent. 

Senator  Taft.  as  a  writein  candidate, 
took  8.3  percent. 

The  Democrats.  In  1952,  had  a  contest 
between  Senator  KcrAtrvER  and  a  favor- 
ite-son candidate.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  the  favorite-son  candidate. 

The  resxilt  was:  Humphriy,  79.1  per- 
cent: KxrAiTVER.  15.6  percent,  the  vote 
for  Senator  Kifadvkr  having  been  a 
writein  vote.  We  had  no  particular 
campaign. 

Let  lis  consider  what  has  happened 
since  then. 

In  1954.  in  the  general  primary,  the 
Democrats  received  351.899  votes,  or  55 
percent.  The  Republicans  got  290,617 
votes,  or  45  percent. 

That  was  the  first  time  in  Miimesota's 
political  history — at  least,  within  the 
last  30  or  40  years — that  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Minnesota,  known  as  the  Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party,  received  a 
majority  in  a  primary,  or  received  more 
votes  than  the  Republican  Party  received 
in  the  primary.  That  was  in  1954.  The 
Democrats  received  351,899  votes,  or  55 
percent:  Republicans  received  290.617 
votes,  or  45  percent. 

In  1956.  in  the  presidential  primary — 
and  I  have  the  returns  from  only  3,612 
out  of  3.865  precincts  reporting — the 
Democratic  candidates — there  were  two 
of  them:  Governor  Stevenson  and  Sen- 
ator KxTAUVER — received  a  total  of  416,- 
861  votes,  or  68  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast. 

The  Republican  candidates — and  there 
were  two  of  them — two  well-known,  dis- 
tinguished Republicans:  President  Ei- 
senhower and  the  minority  leader. 
Senator  Wn.LiAM  P.  Knowland — received 
195,928  votes,  or  32  percent  of  the  total 
votes  cast. 

The    presidential    primary    total    in 

1956.  thus  far.  was  612.789  votes.    It  will 

go  higher,  probably  close  to  650.000  votes. 

In  the  general  primary  election  of  1954, 

642,006  votes  were  cast. 

I  note  that  with  a  lower  total  vote 
than  in  the  last  primary  election,  the 
Democrats  in  the  presidential  primary 
election  of  March  20,  1956,  showed  a  gain 
of  64,962  over  the  last  primary  election, 
held  in  1954.  while  the  OOP  showed  a 
loss  of  94,689. 

In  other  words.  If  President  Eisen- 
hower's vote  of  108,000  in  1952  is  hailed 
as  a  Minnesota  miracle.  I  should  like 


my  Republican  friends  \o  think  of  this: 
The  GOP  lost  95,000  votes  since  the  pri- 
mary election  of  1952.  and  the  Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor  Party,  or  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  has  gained  285.000  votes. 
On  the  basis  of  that  shewing,  I  issued  a 
statement,  following  last  Tuesday's  elec- 
tion, which  reads  as  follows: 

I  offer  my  congratulatloiia  to  Senator  KM- 
FAUvn  and  my  sympathy  'x)  the  Elsenhower 
Republican  admlnUtratlon.  Both  received 
a  special  election  surprl.se  in  Minnesota. 
Both  earned  their  rewards. 

The  significant  fact  of  this  election  Is  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  the  Democratic 
vote — an  increase  that  swamped  the  Elsen- 
hower-Knowland  totals. 

There  were  two  Democrats  on  the  ticket 
and  two  Republicans.  Tlte  election  totals 
thus  far  Indicate  a  2  to  1  majority  vote  for 
the  Democratic  candidates  over  the  I^resi- 
dent  and  the  Republican  minority  leader. 

This  election  provided  the  first  oppor- 
tunity In  an  agricultural  area  for  a  test  of 
the  Elsenhower-Benaon  farm  policies.  Both 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  Ksm  KxrAtnm  strongly 
endorsed  90  percent  of  parity  price  supports 
and  the  overall  Democratic  farm  program. 
The  election  results  from  rural  precincts 
show  overwhelming  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic farm  program  and  an  equally  stun- 
ning repudiation  of  the  Elsenhower-Benson 
farm  fiasco. 

The  Democratic  majority  came  in  tradi- 
tionally Republican  areas  In  this  election 
all  the  people  of  Mlnnesc  t.i  had  their  first 
opportunity  sine?  the  Elseahower  announce- 
ment as  a  candidate  for  reelection,  to  ex- 
press their  Judgment  on  ^he  poilctea  of  the 
respective  political  parties  and  potential  can- 
didates. The  results  spea<  In  clear  and  un- 
mistakable terms. 

The  only  other  explanittion  of  the  Min- 
nesota election  surprise  would  be  that  Re- 
publicans moved  over  Irto  the  Minnesota 
primary  In  order  to  emtMrrass  Governor 
Stevenson — to  defeat  the  candidate  they 
most  feared.  I  understand  Minnesota  Re- 
publican leaders  are  today  denying  any  such 
deliberate  switchover  for  ulterior  purposes. 
That  leaves  only  the  conclusions  that  Re- 
publicans have  flocked  ^.o  the  Democratic 
banner  because  they  are  repudiating  their 
own  party. 

In  Blue  Earth  County,  •  traditionally 
Republican  county  of  Minnesota,  a 
county  which  has  always  gone  Republi- 
can, in  the  presidential  primary  election 
of  March  20,  1956,  there  was  a  Demo- 
cratic gain  of  300  percent  over  1952. 

In  Rock  County,  which  is  in  a  comer 
of  Minnesota  between  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota,  there  was  a  Democratic  gain  of 
297  percent  over  1952. 

In  rural  precinct  after  rural  precinct, 
the  votes  would  go  like  this:  For  Steven- 
son. 35;  for  Eisenhower,  26;  for 
Kefauver.  85. 

It  appears  that  the  rural  voters  were 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  cast  their 
vote  for  one  in  whom  thoy  had  belief  and 
faith,  and  at  the  same  time  to  repudiate 
what  they  considered  to  be  policies  ad- 
verse to  their  interests,  namely,  the  Re- 
publican agricultural  p>olicy. 

I  say  the  greatest  suigle  fact  on  the 
American  political  scene  today  is  the  re- 
bellion and  the  revolt,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
farm  areas  of  America.  When  I  say  re- 
bellion and  revolt,  I  mean  political  re- 
sentment and  political  disgust  with  the 
present  administration'^  farm  program. 

I  have  said  further  that,  as  for  myself. 
I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  our  vot- 
ers. Many  people  tried  lo  say  what  hap- 
pened in  Minnesota  was  a  switchover  or 


a  crossover  of  Republicans  into  the 
Democratic  columns  Just  to  get  even  with 
the  Democratic  pleaders,  or  alleged  lead- 
ers, or  to  embarrass  Mr.  Stevenson  or  the 
governor,  or  myself;  but.  may  I  say  very 
frankly,  I  do  not  put  too  much  credence 
in  that.  It  may  have  happened  in  some 
of  the  metropolitan  areas  or  suburbs,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  happened  in  the  rural 
areas.  I  do  not  think  either  political 
party  has  a  good  enough  organization  to 
pin  it  down  to  the  rural  areas. 

I  believe  that  Minnesotans  take  their 
politics  seriously,  and  in  this  election  ex- 
pressed their  serious  disappointment 
with  Republican  policies  and  the  failure 
of  the  Republican  leadership. 

We  welcome  into  our  ranks  those  for- 
mer Republicans  and  independents  who 
Joined  with  the  Democratic  Party  in  this 
primary.  They  supported  a  good  Demo- 
crat; make  no  mistake.  We  had  two 
good  Democrats  miming  in  that  primary. 
We  look  forward  to  their  support  in  the 
November  general  election.  We  urge  all 
voters  to  join  the  rising  tide  of  Demo- 
cratic strength  for  a  victory  in  Noveml)er. 

Whoever  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  may  be.  we  can  be  assured  that 
he  will  insist  upon  a  change  for  the 
better  in  American  politics.  For  our  for- 
eign policy,  he  will  get  a  new  Secretary 
of  State.  For  our  agricultural  policy. 
he  will  get  a  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. For  our  economic  policies,  there 
will  be  a  decided  change  for  the  better. 

This  was  a  hard-fought  campaign. 
Both  Democratic  candidates  brought  the 
issues  to  the  people.  Both  leveled  hard 
and  factual  attacks  on  the  present  Re- 
publican administration.  Both  agreed 
on  the  Inadequacies  of  the  Elsenhower 
program.  The  voters  apparently  con- 
curred. 

I  am  proud  to  have  supported  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson.  He  is  a  great  citizen 
and  an  outstanding  American  leader. 
But  I  want  the  record  to  be  crystal  clear 
that  it  is  somewhat  reassuring  to  those 
of  us  who  have  been  concerned  about 
the  farm  question  to  see  what  is  hap- 
pening today,  and  to  note  that  In  a  great 
agricultural  State  a  political  party  which 
In  1952  was  able  to  garner  70  percent  of 
the  votes  in  the  presidential  primary, 
was  in  1936  able  to  receive  sliphtly  over 
30  percent  of  the  votes.  I  believe  thjit 
is  one  of  the  Important  political  facts  of 
the  present  period. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until   12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  <at 
7  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  Friday, 
March  23.  1955.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  22  (legislative  day,  March 
19).  1956: 

CnriL  Ar«nH»trnc8  Boars 
James  Durfee.  of  Wisconsin,  to  t>e  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the 
remainder  of   the   term  expiring   December 
31.  1860.  vice  Ross  Rlzley.  resigned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1956 

The  Hoiue  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Reverend  Jack  Holcomb.  Atlanta, 
Oa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  God  and  Heavenly  Father,  we 
thank  Thee  today  for  the  many  past 
blessings  we  as  a  people  and  Nation  have 
received  at  Thy  hand.  We  pause  now  to 
pray  and  humble  ourselves  and  to  de- 
clare to  all  men  everywhere  our  faith 
that.  "Except  God  build  a  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  built  it.** 

Bless  all  men  today  of  our  Nation  who 
stand  in  places  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority, with  courage,  with  strength,  and 
with  health  to  fulfill,  under  God,  the  tre- 
mendous tasks  that  are  ours  and  theirs. 
In  every  decision  at  hand  today,  whether 
of  national  or  international  import,  give 
guidance  by  Thy  hand. 

We  ask  tiiese  blessings  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for 
us,  the  one,  the  only  Saviour,  Clirlst 
Jesus.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.  Con.Rc*.  aZ3.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
tztend  greetings  to  Pakistan. 


IMPORTATION  OF  ARTICLES  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
<R  R.  8959)  to  permit  articles  imported 
Ircm  foreign  coimtries  for  the  purp3se  of 
exhibition  at  the  International  Photo- 
graphic Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  to  be  admitted  without 
payment  of  tariff,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  bill  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  article  which 
Is  Imparted  from  a  foreign  country  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibition  at  the  International 
Photographic  ExpoBltion  (hereinafter  In  this 
act  referred  to  as  the  "exposition"),  to  be 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.  from  March  18 
to  AprU  4,  1957,  Inclusive,  by  the  Master 
Photo  Dealers  and  Finishers  Association,  a 
nonprofit  meml}ershlp  corporation  (herein- 
after In  this  act  referred  to  as  the  "aaoocla- 
tlon"),  or  for  use  In  constructing,  installing, 
or  maintaining  foreign  exhibits  at  the  expo- 
sition, upon  which  article  there  Is  a  tariff  or 
custonu  duty,  shaU  be  admitted  without  pay- 
ment of  such  tariff  or  customs  duty  or  any 
fees  or  charges  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  preacribe. 

Sac.  a.  It  sbaU  be  Uwf  lU  at  any  time  dur- 
ing or  within  3  months  aftar  the  clow  of  Xbm 
exposition  to  sell  within  the  area  of  the  ex- 
position any  articles  proTtded  for  In  this  act, 
subject  to  sueH  rsgulsttons  for  (be  security 


of  the  revenue  and  for  the  collection  of  tan- 
port  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the  IVeasnry 
shall  prescrlbs.  All  such  articles,  when  with- 
drawn from  consumption  or  use  In  the 
United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties. 
If  any,  impoved  upon  such  articles  by  the 
revenue  laws  In  force  at  the  date  of  their 
withdrawal:  and  on  such  articles  which  shall 
have  suffered  diminution  or  deterioration 
from  Incidental  handUng  or  exposure,  the 
duties.  If  payable,  shall  be  assessed  accord- 
ing to  the  appraised  value  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal  from  entry  under  this  act  (or 
consumption  or  entry  tinder  the  general 
tariff  law. 

Sbc.  8.  Imported  articles  provided  for  in 
this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  marking 
requirements  of  the  general  tariff  laws,  ex- 
cept when  such  articles  are  withdrawn  for 
consumption  or  use  In  the  United  States,  In 
which  case  they  shall  not  be  released  from 
eiistoms  custody  until  properly  marked,  but 
no  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  because 
such  articles  wtm  not  sufBclently  marked 
when  Imported  Into  the  United  States. 

Btc.  4.  At  any  time  diirlng  or  within  8 
months  after  the  close  of  the  exposition,  any 
article  entered  under  this  act  may  be  aban- 
doned to  the  United  States  or  destroyed  lui- 
der  customs  supervision,  whereupon  any 
dutlss  on  such  articles  shall  be  remitted. 

Sec.  6.  Articles  which  have  been  admitted 
without  payment  of  duty  for  exhibition  \in- 
dw  any  tariff  law  and  which  have  remained 
In  continuous  customs  custody  or  under  a 
customs  exhibition  bond  and  Imported  ar- 
ticles In  bonded  warehouses  under  the  gen- 
eral tariff  law  may  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  transfer  to  and  entry  for  exhibition  at  the 
exposition  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shaU  prescribe. 

8xc.  6.  The  association  shall  be  deemed. 
t<x  customs  purposes  only,  to  be  the  sole  con- 
signee of  all  merchandise  Imported  under 
this  act.  The  actual  and  necessary  customs 
charges  for  labor,  services,  and  other  expenses 
In  connection  with  the  entry,  examination, 
appraisement,  release,  or  custody,  together 
with  the  necessary  charges  for  salaries  at 
customs  otBcers  and  employees  In  connection 
with  the  supervision,  custody  of.  and  ac- 
counting for.  articles  imported  under  this 
act.  shall  bs  reimbursed  by  the  associstlon 
to  the  United  States  under  regulaUons  to  bs 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Receipts  from  such  relmbtusement  shall  be 
deposited  as  refunds  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  paid.  In  the  manner  {vovlded  for 
In  section  524  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended  (10  U.  S.  C.  1534). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  11ns  14.  strike  out  "from"  and  in- 
sert "for." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R. 
8959  has  as  its  purpose  the  duty-free  en- 
try of  articles  imported  for  exhibition  at 
the  International  Photographic  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  at  Washington.  D.  C. 

This  legislation  follows  the  pattern  of 
previous  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
erress  in  conneetion  with  yarious  inter- 
natiotua  exhibitions,  expositions,  atKl 
fairs  held  in  the  United  States.  The 
language  of  H.  R.  8959  parallels  that  of 
Public  Law  486, 83d  Congress,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  enby.  free  of  duty,  of  ar- 
ticles for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  at 
the  Washington  State  Fourth  Intema- 
Uonal  Trade  Fair,  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  well 


as  other  public  laws  relating  to  inter- 
national fairs  and  expositions. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  facilitate  participation  of  foreign 
countries  in  international  expositions 
held  in  the  United  States  by  permitting 
articles  intended  for  display  at  these  ex- 
positions to  be  entered  free  of  Import 
duties  and  charges  under  safeguarding 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  haa 
informed  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  it  anticipates  no  unusual  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  if  the  bill.  H.  R. 
8959.  is  enacted. 

The  International  Photographic  Ex- 
position is  to  be  held  at  Washington. 
D.  C.  from  March  18.  1957,  to  April  4, 
1957.  inclusive,  by  the  Master  Photo 
Dealers  and  Finishers  Associati(m,  and 
has  received  a  pledge  of  support  from 
most  of  the  major  American  photo- 
graphic organizations.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral other  American  organizations  re- 
lated to  the  field  of  photograi^y  have 
under  consideration  the  matter  of  add- 
ing their  support  to  this  undertaking. 

H.  R.  8959  provides  that  the  imported 
articles  shall  not  be  subject  to  marking 
requirements  of  the  general  tariff  laws 
except  when  such  articles  are  with- 
drawn for  consumption  or  use  in  the 
United  States.  Articles  so  admitted 
may  be  lawfully  sold  at  any  time  during 
or  within  3  months  after  the  close  of  the 
exposition,  subject  to  such  regulations 
for  the  security  of  the  revenue  and  for 
the  collection  of  import  duties  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Treas- 
ury favorably  reported  on  H.  R.  8959. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
unanimous  in  urging  the  enactment  of 
tills  legislation. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoso. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was»nb  objection. 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  8959.  is  to 
permit  the  entry,  free  of  duty,  of  articles 
imported  for  exhibition  at  the  Interna- 
tional Photographic  Exposition  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  ttie  city  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  from  March  18.  1957,  to 
April  4.  1957.  making  this  city  the  scene 
of  the  first  international  idiotogrM>hic 
exposition  or  trade  fair  ever  held  in  the 
United  States.  I  imderstand  that  this 
is  one  of  the  very  few  really  compre- 
hensive intemationi^  expositions,  and  by 
far  the  largest,  ever  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  are  Indeed  fortunate  in  having  the 
most  outstanding  and  competent  photo- 
graphic manufacturing  Industry  In  the 
world.  This  is  especially  significant 
when  we  stop  to  consider  the  great  con- 
tributions of  this  relatively  small  indus- 
try to  our  natitmal  economy  in  general 
and  our  national  defense  in  particular. 
Our  domestic  industry  in  many  of  its 
Important  product  areas  faces  severe 
foreign  competition.  By  eonttnoed  re- 
eearch  and  development  and  afgresslve 
salesmanship   it  has   been   seeking   to 
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meet  this  competition  both  in  its  home 
markets  and  throughout  the  world.  In 
this  connection.  International  exposi- 
tions such  as  this  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  everyone  aware  of 
American  photographic  products,  to 
create  an  even  greater  acceptance  (or 
them  throughout  the  world,  and  to  fur- 
ther mutual  international  respect  and 
confidence. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
unanimously  approved  the  bill.  Favor- 
able reports  were  received  from  the  State 
Department  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IMPORTATION    OF    ARTICLES    FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  INSTRUMENT  AU- 
TOMATION CONFERENCE  AND  EX- 
HIBIT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  <H.  R. 
7678)  to  permit  articles  imported  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibition at  Che  11th  Annual  Instnmient- 
Automation  International  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  payment  of  tariff,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Coopnl? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOFTMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  bill  open  to  amendment? 

The  SPE(\K£R.  It  will  be  if  consent 
4a  granted  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
a  pro  forma  amendment  I  want  to  offer. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  five 
bills  are  known  as  the  "fair"  bills  to  allow 
the  importation  of  articles  for  fairs  to  be 
held  at  different  places  in  the  United 
States,  similar  to  many  such  bills  we 
have  passed  previously. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  pro  forma  amendment 
I  want  to  offer  to  one  of  the  bills.  I  do 
not  care  which  one  It  is. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  five  of  them. 
The  gentleman  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Which 
one  does  the  gentleman  want  me  to  offer 
the  amendment  to? 

Mr.  COOFER.  Whatever  bill  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The  last 
one.  I  guess,  would  be  better. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  CooPESl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

fie  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  article  which 
to  imported  from  a  foreign  country  for  the 
purpoee  oX  exhibition  at  the  lltb  Annual  In- 
•trument-Automatlon  (International)  Con- 
tetwaiM  an4  Skhlbit  ihereiaafter  in  thia  act 


referred  to  as  "ezpoaltlon") .  to  be  held  at 
New  Tork.  N.  T..  from  September  17  to  Sep- 
tember ai.  1950.  Inclualve.  by  the  Instrument 
Society  of  America,  a  corporation,  or  for  uae 
In  constructing.  Inatalllng.  cir  maintaining 
foreign  exhlblU  at  such  exposition,  upon 
which  there  la  a  tariff  or  customs  duty,  shall 
be  admitted  without  payment  of  such  tariff 
or  cuatoms  duty  or  any  fees  or  charges,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

Sac.  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  at  any  time  dur- 
ing or  within  3  months  after  tiie  cloae  of  such 
ezpoaltlon  to  sell  within  tl.e  area  of  the 
exposition  any  articles  provliled  for  herein. 
subject  to  such  regulations  (or  the  security 
of  the  revenue  and  for  the  ccllectlon  of  Im- 
port duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe.  All  such  articles,  when 
withdrawn  for  consumption  or  uae  In  the 
United  SUtes.  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties. 
IX  any.  Imposed  upon  such  articles  by  the 
revenue  laws  In  force  at  the  date  of  their 
withdrawal:  and  on  such  articles  which  shall 
have  suffered  diminution  or  deterioration 
from  Incidental  handling  or  exposure,  the 
duties.  If  payable,  shall  be  ast^esaed  according 
to  the  appraised  value  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal from  entry  hereunder  for  consump- 
tion or  entry  under  the  general  tariff  law. 

Sec.  3.  Imported  articles  provided  for  here- 
in shall  not  be  subject  to  any  marking  re- 
quirements of  the  general  tariff  laws,  except 
when  such  articles  are  withdrawn  (or  con- 
sumption or  use  In  the  United  States,  In 
which  case  they  shall  not  tM  released  from 
customs  custody  until  properly  marked,  but 
no  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  t>ecnuse 
such  articles  were  not  sufficiently  marked 
when  Imported  Into  the  United  States. 

Sac.  4.  At  any  time  within  3  months  after 
the  close  of  the  exposition,  any  article  en- 
tered hereunder  may  be  abandoned  to  the 
United  States  or  destroyed  under  customs 
supervision,  whereupon  any  duties  on  such 
article  shall  be  remitted. 

Sbc.  9.  Articles  which  have  been  admitted 
without  payment  of  duty  (or  exhibition 
under  any  tariff  law  and  mhlch  have  re- 
mained In  continuous  customs  ciutody  or 
under  a  customs  exhibition  bond  and  Im- 
ported articles  In  bonded  warehouses  under 
the  general  tariff  law  may  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  transfer  to  and  entry  (or  exhi- 
bition at  such  exposition,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe. 

Sac.  6.  The  Instrument  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, a  corporation,  shall  be  deemed,  for  cus- 
toms piu-poses  only,  to  be  the  sole  consignee 
of  all  merchandise  Imported  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  The  actual  and  necessary 
customs  charges  (or  labor,  services,  and  other 
expenses  In  connection  with  the  entry,  ex- 
amination, appraisement,  release,  or  ciutody, 
together  with  the  necessary  charge  for  sala- 
ries o(  customs  oRlcers  and  employees  In  con- 
nection with  the  supervision,  custody  of.  and 
accounting  for.  articles  Imported  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Instrument  Society  of  America,  a  corpo- 
ration, to  the  United  St.ates,  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Receipts  from  such  reimburse- 
ments shall  be  deposited  as  refunds  to  the 
appropriation  from  which  paid.  In  the  man- 
ner provided  for  In  section  524  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1030,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C,  sec. 
1524). 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R. 
7678  has  as  Its  purpose  the  duty-free  en- 
try of  articles  imported  for  exhibition 
at  the  11th  Annual  Instrument  Auto- 
mation International  Conference  and 
Exhibit,  to  be  held  at  New  York.  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  7678  follows  the  pattern  of  pre- 
vious legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  connection  with  various  international 
exhibitions,  expositions,  and  fairs  held 
In  the  United  SUtes.    It  has  long  been 


the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  facilitate 
the  participation  of  foreign  countries  in 
International  expositions  held  In  the 
Umted  States  by  permitting  articles  in- 
tended for  display  at  these  expositions  to 
be  entered  free  of  import  duties  and 
charges  under  safeguarding  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  nth  Aimual  Instrument  Auto- 
mation International  Conferen.«  anO 
Exhibit  is  to  be  held  at  New  Yo'k,  N.  Y.. 
from  September  17.  1956,  to  September 
21.  1956,  inclusive,  under  the  aispices  of 
the  Instrument  Society  of  America.  Fav- 
orable reports  on  H.  R.  7678  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Departments  of  State. 
Treasury,  and  Commerce. 

In  supporting  the  enactment  of  H.  R. 
7678.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  stated 
as  follows  in  his  report  to  the  committee: 

Because  of  thU  Department's  Interest  In 
developing  International  trade  f'.iTs  as  mar- 
keting instruments  In  the  United  States  and 
because  of  the  slKnincance  of  such  events  aa 
a  meana  of  bringing  together  technicians, 
producers,  and  buyer<>.  we  reconunend  the 
enactment  of  H  R  7678. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
advised  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  It  anticipates  no  unusual  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  of  H.  R.  7678  is 
enacted. 

H.  R.  7678  provides  that  the  imported 
articles  shall  not  be  subject  to  marking 
requirements  of  the  general  tariff  laws 
except  when  such  articles  are  withdrawn 
for  consumption  or  U5e  In  the  United 
States.  Articles  so  admitted  may  be  law- 
fully sold  St  any  time  dw'ing  or  within 
3  months  after  the  close  of  the  exposi- 
tion, subject  to  such  regulations  for  the 
security  of  the  revenue  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  import  duties  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
unanimous  In  urging  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  7678. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H.  R.  7678.  introduced  by  my  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
I  Mr  EsgRHASTW  1 ,  would  permit  the  en- 
try free  of  duty  of  articles  imported  for 
exhibition  at  the  11th  Annual  Instru- 
ment Automation  Conference  and  Ex- 
hibit to  be  held  In  New  York  City  this 
year  from  September  17  to  September  21. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Is  unanlmotis  in  urging  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  7678.  Recommendations  for 
enactment  were  received  from  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  State,  and 
Treasury. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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WASmNGTON  STATE  FIFTH  INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE  FAIR.  SEATTLE, 
WASH. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 


consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
464  to  permit  articles  imported  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibition at  the  Washington  State  Fifth 
International  Trade  Pair,  Seattle,  Wash., 
to  be  admitted  without  payment  of  tariff, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  House 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Coopnl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  all  articles  which  ahall 
be  Imported  from  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpoee  of  exhibition  at  the  Washington 
State  Fifth  International  Trade  Fair,  to  be 
held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  from  May  4  to  May  13, 
1950.  Incliulve,  by  the  International  Trade 
Fair,  Inc..  a  corporation,  or  for  use  In  con- 
structing. Installing,  or  maintaining  foreign 
exhlblU  at  the  aald  trade  fair,  upon  which 
articles  there  shall  be  a  tariff  or  customs 
duty,  shall  be  admitted  without  payment 
of  such  tariff,  customs  duty.  feee.  or  charges 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prescribe:  but  It  shall 
be  lawful  at  any  time  during  or  within  8 
months  after  the  close  of  the  said  trade 
fair  to  sell  within  the  area  of  the  trade  fair 
any  articles  provided  for  herein,  subject  to 
such  regulations  for  the  security  of  the  reve- 
nue and  for  the  collection  of  Import  duties 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
scribe: Provided.  That  all  such  artlclea  when 
withdrawn  for  consumption  or  use  In  the 
United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties, 
if  any.  Imposed  upon  such  articles  by  the 
revenue  laws  In  force  at  the  date  of  their 
withdrawal:  and  on  such  articles  which  shall 
have  suffered  diminution  of  deterioration 
from  IncldenUl  handling  or  exposure,  the 
duties.  If  payable,  shall  be  assessed  accord- 
ing to  the  appraised  value  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal  from  entry  hereunder  for  con- 
sumption or  entry  under  the  general  t&rlff 
law:  Provided  further.  That  Imported  artl- 
clea provided  for  herein  ahall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  marking  requirements  of  the 
general  tariff  laws,  except  when  such  articles 
are  withdrawn  for  consumption  or  use  in 
the  United  States.  In  which  case  they  shall 
not  be  released  from  customs  custody  until 
properly  marked,  but  no  additional  duty 
shall  be  assessed  because  such  articles  were 
not  putnclently  marked  when  Imported  Into 
the  United  SUtes:  Provided  further.  That 
at  any  time  during  or  within  3  months  after 
the  close  of  the  trade  falr,^ny  article  en- 
tered hereunder  may  be  abandoned  to  the 
Government  or  destroyed  under  ctistoms 
supervision,  whereupon  any  duties  on  such 
article  shall  be  remitted:  Provided  further, 
That  articles  which  have  l>een  admitted 
without  payment  of  duty  for  exhibition  un- 
der any  tariff  law  and  which  have  remained 
In  continuous  customs  custody  or  under  a 
customs  exhibition  bond  and  Imported  arti- 
cles In  bonded  warehouses  under  the  general 
tariff  law  may  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
transfer  to  an  entry  for  exhibition  at  the 
aald  trade  fair  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe : 
Arid  provided  further.  That  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Fair.  Inc..  a  corporation,  shall 
be  deemed,  for  customs  purposes  only,  to 
be  the  sole  consignee  of  all  merchandise  Im- 
ported under  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  and  that  the  actual  and  necessary 
customs  charges  for  labor,  services,  and  other 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  entry,  ex- 
amination, appraisement,  release,  or  ctistody. 
together  with  the  necessary  charges  for  sal- 
aries of  customs  offloers  and  smployeM  in 
connection  with  the  supervision,  custody  of. 
and  accounting  for,  articles  imported  undsr 


the  proTlaions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  International  Trade 
Fair.  Inc.,  a  corporation,  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  under  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  that  receipts  from  such  reimburse- 
ments shall  be  deposited  as  refunds  to  the 
appropriation  from  which  paid.  In  the  man- 
ner provided  for  in  section  524,  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1946  edition, 
title  19.  sec.  1624). 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  464  has  as  its  purpose 
the  duty-free  entry  of  articles  Imported 
for  exhibition  at  the  Washington  State 
Fifth  International  Trade  Fair,  to  be 
held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  May  1956. 

This  Joint  resolution  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  previous  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  connection  with  various 
international  exhibitions,  expositions, 
and  fairs  held  in  the  United  States.  The 
language  of  this  resolution  parallels  that 
of  Public  Law  485,  83d  Congress,  which 
provided  for  the  entry,  free  of  duty,  of 
articles  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  at 
the  Washington  State  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Trade  Fair.  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  well 
as  other  public  laws  relating  to  interna- 
tional fairs  and  expositions. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  facilitate  participation  of^foreign 
countries  in  international  expositions 
held  in  the  United  States  by  permitting 
articles  intended  for  display  at  these  ex- 
positions to  be  entered  free  of  import 
duties  and  charges  under  safeguarding 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  In- 
formed the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  It  anticipates  no  unusual  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  if  this  joint  reso- 
lution Is  enacted. 

The  Washington  State  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Trade  Fair  is  to  be  held  by  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Fair,  Inc.  This  cor- 
poration, in  the  interest  of  greater  inter- 
national collaboration  in  the  interchange 
of  newly  developed  products,  will  as- 
semble a  ntimber  of  products  from  the 
Far  East  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
American  people  concerning  these  items. 

The  joint  resolution  provides  that  the 
imported  articles  shall  not  be  subject  to 
marking  requirements  of  the  general 
tariff  laws  except  when  such  articles  are 
withdrawn  for  consumption  for  use  in 
the  United  States.  Articles  so  admitted 
may  be  lawfully  sold  at  any  time  during 
or  within  3  months  after  the  close  of  the 
trade  fair,  subject  to  such  regulations  for 
the  security  of  the  revenue  and  for  the 
collection  of  import  duties  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreBiSury  shall  prescribe. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Treas- 
ury favorably  reported  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  464. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Joint  Resolution  464,  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly],  would 
permit  the  entry,  free  of  duty,  of  articles 
imported  for  exhibition  at  the  Washing- 
ton State  Fifth  International  Trade  Fair 
to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Seattle  from  May 
4,  1956.  to  May  13,  1956,  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Fair,  Inc.  This  corporation. 
In  the  interest  of  greater  international 
collaboration  in  the  interohrnge  of  new- 
ly developed  products,  will  assemble  a 


nimiber  of  products  from  the  Far  East 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  Ameri- 
can people  concerning  these  items. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  means  is 
unanimous  in  urging  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  The  Departments  of 
State  and  Treasury  favorably  reported  to 
the  committee  on  the  House  Joint  resolu- 
tion.       

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  .Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Pkllt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEUiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  Fifth 
Washington  State  International  Trade 
Fair  will  be  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.  It 
has  again  been  my  privilege  to  introduce 
legislation  to  permit  articles  imported 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibitiCH'  at  the  trade  fair  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  pas^ment  of  tariff,  and  for 
other  purposes;  namely.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 464. 

The  Washington  State  International 
Trade  Fair  is  a  nonprofit,  civic  organiza- 
tion for  the  prcxnotion  of  international 
trade  and  good  will.  It  was  formed  in 
19C1  and  is  sponsored  by  the  State  of 
Washington.  Trustees  are  drawn  from 
civic,  business,  labor,  and  community 
groups.  The  representation  and  interest 
is  statewide.  All  trustees,  officers,  and 
members  of  the  executive  board  serve 
without  compensation.  A  tremendous 
outlay  of  executive  time  has  been  given 
in  order  to  make  the  previous  fairs  suc- 
cessful and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  trade  fair  this  year  will  prove  even 
more  successful. 

The  International  Trade  Pair  is  be- 
coming a  business  center — a  meeting: 
place  where  handicraft  manufacturers 
of  Pacific  rim  countries  can  meet  buy- 
ers from  across  North  America.  The 
products  brought  to  the  trade  fair  are 
essentially  noncompetitive  with  Amer- 
ican products.  They  are  principally 
quality  handicrafts.  The  aim  of  those 
who  foster  the  trade  fair  and  provide  the 
facilities  for  this  meeting  of  foreign  ex- 
hibitors and  domestic  buyers  has  been  to 
encourage  overseas  to  bring  their  better 
quality  handicrafts.  This  move  has  l)een 
increasingly  successful  and  in  my  opinion 
will  continue  to  gather  productive  results 
in  the  future. 

One  of  Seattle's  highly  regarded  and 
outstanding  businessmen,  in  a  speech 
made  preceding  the  launching  of  the 
Fourth  International  Trade  Fair  spoke 
as  follows : 

Nowhere  In  the  world  will  you  find  an  In- 
ternational market  place  Just  like  the  one  we 
have  developed  here.  This  fair  is  unique  and 
exists  today  because  it  Is  the  outcome  of  a 
wonderful  Idea  which  must  eventually  per- 
meate the  thinking  of  freemen  everywhere. 
That  idea  Is  that  we  who  make  up  the  free 
world  must  come  together  as  equals  and  as 
friends  willing  to  help  one  another  solve 
these  difficult  economic  problems  which  beset 
us  all.  We  need  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  and  they  need  tis.  •  •  • 

Nowhere  before  have  aU  the  Intricate  fun- 
damental questlozu  of  International  trade 
been  faced  aa  squarely  and  honestly  ••  they 
are  being  faced  here  in  Seattle. 
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Obviously,  tlaie  Is  of  the  essenco. 
JudtflBg  from  past  experience  with  sim« 
Uar  fr.i^h»ng  legislation,  there  is  nothing 
controversial  about  this  resolution.  I 
hope  House  Joint  Resolution  464  will 
have  uxianim^Mapproval  in  both  bodies. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  House  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
tiOM.  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  House  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 
•ad  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble,  

SnVRNATXONAL  THEATER  BQUTP- 
IfSNT  TRADE  SHOW.  MEW  YORK. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlree- 
tloa  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  X  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  IMI)  to  permit  arUdes  imported 
from  forelm  eountrles  for  the  purpose 
of  exhlbiUon  at  the  mternaUonal  Thea- 
tar  Bqulpment  Trade  Show.  New  York. 
M.  T..  to  be  admitted  without  payment  of 
tariir.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
mianimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utie  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tht  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Coorati? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  article  wblch 
Is  Imported  from  a  foreign  country  for  the 
puri>08e  of  exhibition  at  the  International 
Theater  Squlpment  Trade  Show  (herein- 
after In  this  act  referred  to  as  "exposition") , 
to  be  held  at  New  York.  N.  T..  from  Sep- 
tember 19  to  September  25.  1956,  Inclusive. 
by  the  Theater  Equipment  A  Supply  lianu- 
facturers  Association,  Inc.,  a  corporation,  or 
for  use  In  constructing.  Installing,  or  main- 
taining foreign  exhibits  at  such  exposition. 
upon  which  there  Is  a  tariff  or  customs  duty. 
shall  be  admitted  without  payment  of  such 
tariff  or  customs  duty  or  any  fees  or  charges, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

Sac.  2.  It  shaU  be  lawful  at  any  time  dur- 
ing or  within  3  months  after  the  close  of 
such  exposition  to  sell  within  the  area  of  the 
exposition  any  articles  provided  for  herein, 
subject  to  such  regulations  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  revenue  and  for  the  collection 
of  import  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe.  All  such  articles, 
when  withdrawn  for  eonsumptlon  or  use 
In  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  duties.  If  any.  Imposed  upon  such 
articles  by  the  revenue  laws  In  force  at  the 
date  of  their  withdrawal:  and  on  such 
articles  which  shall  have  suffered  diminu- 
tion or  deterioration  from  Incidental  ban* 
dling  or  exposure,  the  duties.  If  payable. 
shaU  be  assessed  according  to  the  appraised 
value  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  from  entry 
hereunder  for  consumption  <»'  entry  under 
the  general  tariff  law. 

Sbc.  S.  Imported  articles  provided  for 
herein  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  marking 
requirements  of  the  general  tariff  laws,  ex- 
cept when  such  articles  are  withdrawn  for 
eoiuumptlon  or  use  In  the  United  States. 
In  which  case  they  shall  not  be  released 
from  customs  custody  until  properly  marked. 
but  no  MMltlonal  duty  shall   be  assessed 


because  such  artldee  wwe  not  aulBclently 
marked  when  Imported  Into  the  United 
States. 

Sac.  4.  At  any  time  within  3  months  after 
the  close  of  the  exposition,  any  article 
entered  hereunder  may  be  abandoned  to 
the  United  States  or  destroyed  vmder  cus- 
toms supervision,  whereupon  any  duties  on 
such  articles  shall  be  remitted. 

Sac  8.  Articles  which  have  been  admitted 
without  payment  of  duty  for  exhibition 
under  any  tariff  law  and  which  have  re- 
mained In  continuous  customs  custody  or 
under  a  customs  exhibition  bond  and  Im- 
ported articles  In  bonded  warahouses  under 
the  general  tariff  law  may  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  transfer  to  and  snUy  for  exhibi- 
tion at  auch  exposition,  under  such  rcfu* 
Utlona  as  the  BecreUry  of  the  Trtaiury 
shall  prttcrlbe. 

Sac.  e.  The  Tbeater  Iqtitpment  *  Supply 
Itanufacturen  Aaeoclatlon.  Inc..  a  corpora- 
tion, shall  be  deemed,  for  custom*  purposes 
only,  to  be  the  lole  eonslgnee  of  all  mer- 
ehandlae  Imported  under  the  provisions  of 
thle  act.  The  actual  and  necessary  cue- 
toma  cbargta  for  labor.  Krvirts,  ai^d  other 
•xpenaea  In  connection  with  the  entry, 
examination,  appraisement,  release,  or  cus- 
tody, together  with  the  necessary  chanre  for 
Mlarlee  of  customs  oAcers  and  employeee 
IB  connection  with  the  su|>ervtslon.  cusUxly 
of  and  accounting  for.  artlclee  Imported 
under  the  provtalona  of  thla  act.  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  tl.e  Theater  Kqulpmtnt  * 
Supply  Manufacturers  Aiwoclrxtlon.  Inc.  a 
corporation,  to  the  United  States,  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Reeelpta  from  such  rclmbursementa  ihall 
be  deposited  as  refunds  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  paid.  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  m  section  524  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended  (19  U.  8.  C.  sec.  1C24).' 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
8942  has  as  Its  purpose  the  duty-free 
entry  of  articles  imported  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  International  Theatre  Equip- 
ment Trade  Show  to  be  held  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  from  September  19  to  25. 
1956,  inclusive. 

H.  R.  8942  follows  the  pattern  of  pre- 
vious le?rislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  connection  with  various  international 
exhibitions,  expositions,  and  fairs  held 
in  the  United  States. 

It  has  lon«r  been  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  facilitate  participation  of  for- 
eign countries  in  international  exposi- 
tions held  In  the  United  States  by  per- 
mitting articles  intended  for  display  at 
these  expositions  to  be  entered  free  of 
import  duties  and  charges  under  safe- 
guarding regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  in- 
formed the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  it  anticipates  no  unusual 
administraUve  difflctilUes  if  this  bill  is 
enacted. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  informed  that  this  International 
Theatre  Equipment  Trade  Show  is  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Theatre 
Equipment  li  Supply  Manufacturers' 
Association.  Inc. 

H.  R.  8942  provides  that  the  Imported 
articles  shall  not  be  subject  to  marking 
reqtiirements  of  the  general  tariff  laws 
except  when  such  articles  are  withdrawn 
for  consumption  or  Mse  in  the  United 
States.  Articles  so  admitted  may  be 
lawfully  sold  at  any   time   during  or 


within  3  months  after  the  close  of  the 
exposition,  subject  to  such  regulations 
for  the  security  of  the  revenue  and  for 
the  collection  Of  import  duties  as  the 
Secretary  of  theTreastiry  shall  prescribe. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Treas- 
ury favorably  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  H.  R  8942. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  H.  R.  8942,  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Owinm  1 ,  is  to  permit  the  en- 
try, free  of  duty,  of  articles  imported  for 
exhibition  at  the  international  theater 
equipment  trade  show  to  be  held  h\  the 
city  of  New  York  from  September  19  to 
35  of  this  year  under  the  ausplrr.i  of  the 
Theater  Equipment  k  Supply  Manufac- 
turers AsKwlatlon.  Inc. 

It  has  long  been  the  poUcy  of  Con- 
gress to  facilitate  pat  ticipatlon  ot 
foreign  countries  in  international  expo- 
sitions held  in  the  United  States  by  per- 
mitting articles  intended  for  display  at 
these  expositions  to  be  entered  free  of 
Import  duties  and  chanres  under  safe- 
pu.irding  regulatloiu  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
unanimously  reported  tlie  bill.  The  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  submitted  favorable 
reports  to  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

I  urge  approval  of  H.  R.  8942. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider' was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  all  five  of  these  bills  are  ex- 
actly alike  and  are  of  the  same  import 
except  they  apply  to  different  cities,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. They  are  exposition  bills  similar 
to  bills  we  have  passed  previously. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  None  of  them  affects 
any  tariUs  and  involve  the  same  propo- 
sition, all  five  of  them? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

NINETEEN  HUNE«ED  AND  FiyTY-SIX 
OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  H.  R.  8334. 
to  permit  the  importation,  free  of  duty, 
of  racing  shells  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  preparations  for  the  1956  Olympic 
games. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Cooper]? 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  but  I  do  want 
to  be  recognized  to  offer  a  pro  forma 
ameiuiment  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  may 
do  so  at  any  time  after  the  bill  is  \mder 
consideration,  but  consent  must  be  given 
first  for  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  f entleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  CoomlT 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Bt  U  easefetf.  etc..  That  the  duty  imposed 
by  paragraph  411  of  aectlon  1  of  the  TarUT 
Act  of  1980  shall  not  apply  wlib  reipset  to 
any  raelng  ahsU— 

(1)  which  la  entered  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  coneuoAption  after  Dtctmber 
81,  ISM.  tor  ihs  purpoee  ot  enabling  any 
athleUc  ttam  or  aisoetaUon  in  tht  United 
■Utes  to  prepare  for  oompetltlon  in  the  1988 
Otympio  games  ( including  any  eompetlUon 
to  determine  representatives  ot  the  Unltsd 
•utee  In  the  18M  Olymple  games) ;  and 

(8)  with  reepeet  to  whloh  the  pereon  so 
entering  or  withdrawing  has  Hied  with  the 
collector  of  customs  a  sutement  under  oath 
that  such  entry  or  withdrawal  was  tor  a 
purpoee  set  forth  la  olauae  (1)  ot  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sic.  t.  In  the  esse  ot  any  raelng  shell 
entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption  after  December  81,  IBM.  and 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  apply,  but 
only  If  the  statement  required  by  clause  (2) 
of  the  first  section  of  this  act  Is  filed  within 
1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  or 
withdrawal  has  become  final  under  section 
614  of  the  Tariff  -Act  of  1930.  such  entry  or 
withdrawal  may  be  rellquldated  and  the  ap- 
propriate refund  of  duty  may  be  made. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R.  8334 
has  as  its  purpose  the  exemption  from 
the  duty  imposed  by  paragraph  412  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  on  racing  sheUs 
entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
after  December  31, 1955,  where  such  rac- 
ing sheUs  are  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  preparation  for  the  1956  Olympic 
games.  The  free-entry  privilege  would 
be  accorded  to  any  athletic  team  or  as- 
sociation In  the  United  States  and  would 
Include  competitions  to  determine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  In  such 
games. 

Various  sizes  of  racing  shells  are  used 
In  the  Olympic  games.  Racing  sheUs  are 
long,  narrow,  and  light  in  weight  and 
are  a  well-known  distinct  tjrpe  of  boat. 
Shells  made  of  cedar  and  other  woods 
are  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wood, 
not  specially  provided  for,  under  iMura- 
graph  412  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The 
rate  of  duty  on  these  shells  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1922  and  as  originally  pro- 
vided in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  33^ 
percent  ad  valorem.  Pursuant  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
the  rate  was  reduced  to  25  percent  ad 
valorem  effective  April  21,  1948.  and  ef- 
fective May  30.  1950.  to  the  current  rate 
of  16%  percent  ad  valorem. 

In  order  to  facilitate  preparation  for 
the  1948  Oljrmpic  games.  Public  Law  540, 
80th  Congress,  provided  for  the  suspen- 


sion of  the  duty  on  racing  shells  Imported 
from  the  date  of  enactment  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1949.  Legislation  exempting  rac- 
ing shells  for  use  in  connection  with 
preparation  for  the  1952  Olympic  games 
was  enacted  in  1953— Public  Law  349, 
82d  Congress.  Except  for  the  date,  the 
language  of  H.  R.  8334  is  identical  with 
that  of  PubUc  Law  949. 

The  duty  exemption  that  would  be 
provided  in  H.  R.  8334  is  conditioned 
upon  filing  with  the  customs  of  a  sworn 
statement  that  the  shells  were  for  the 
purpose  indicated.  Racing  shells  en- 
tered after  December  31.  1955.  and  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  the  ac^— 
for  whloh  such  sworn  statements  were, 
of  eourte.  not  filed— are  to  reoelve  duty- 
free treatment  if  the  statement  la  fUed 
within  1  year  after  enactment  ot  the 
act  Provision  (or  refund  of  duties  al- 
ready eoUeeted  la  alao  made. 

The  Dtpartmtnta  ot  State,  TreMun, 
and  Commeroe  aubmltted  reporta  to  tht 
Committee  on  Waya  and  Meana  f avorlni 
the  enactment  of  H.  R.  MS4.  The  De- 
partment ot  the  TresKury  advtaed  the 
committee  that  It  antldpatea  no  unuaual 
adminlatratlve  problema  in  oonneotton 
with  thla  leglalaUon. 

The  Committee  on  Waya  and  Meana 
la  unanlmoua  In  urging  the  enactment  ot 
H.  R.  8334. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.  R.  8334.  Introduced  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CRUvorrl.  would  exempt  from  the  duty 
Imposed  by  paragraph  412  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  racing  shells  entered  or 
withdrawn  from  war^ouse  after  De- 
cember 31. 1955.  where  such  racing  sheUs 
are  to  be  used  in  connection  with  prepa- 
ration for  the  1956  Olympic  games.  The 
free-entry  privilege  would  be  accorded 
to  any  athletic  team  or  association  In  the 
United  States  and  would  Include  com- 
petitions to  determine  representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  such  games. 

The  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means  Is 
unanimous  In  urging  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  Favorable  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  aiKl  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
proceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMOTHm   ATTUCPrKD   SMBAS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  morning's  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald — a  notorious 
publication  printed  here  in  the  city,  and 
which,  as  you  may  recall,  some  years  ago 
caused  80  Individtials,  perhaps  a  few 
more  than  30,  to  be  Indicted  on  the  false 
charge  of  being  seditious,  and  who.  after 
4  years  of  vicious  persecuticm  by  the 
Post,  which  publicly,  editorially,  finally 
apologized  for  its  reprehensible  conduct, 
all — ^yes.  all — were  discharged  by  ttM 
court  because  the  Post  and  its  cocon- 
spirators were  unable  to  produce  any 
evidence  against  them— there  appears 


an  article  under  the  byline  of  Warren 
Unna,  one  of  its  staff  reporters,  fr<Hn 
which  I  quote: 

WnJDLzrs  RuLS  bt  McKat  Hr 
(By  Warren  Unna) 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  yesterday  unanimously  approved 
a  report  condemning  the  Dq[>artment  of  the 
Interior  for  its  handling  of  wildlife  refuges. 

The  article  further  states: 

Simultaneously,  the  committee  exacted  a 
promise  from  Interior  Secretary  Douglas  Mc- 
Kay that  in  the  future  he  would  give  Con- 
greet  a  60-dsy  notice  before  either  issuing 
private  oU  Issaee  on  the  rettigss  or  disposing 
of  the  properties  themselves. 

Juat  what  authority  the  Rouae  Mer« 
chant  Marine  and  Plahertaa  Gommlttet 
or  any  other  congreaalonal  eommltle* 
haa  to  exact  a  promlae  from  Seorttaiy 
ot  tht  bittrlor  McKay  or  any  othtr  Cab- 
Intt  oOotr  la  a  qutatlon  which  It  would 
bt  very  Inttrtatlng  to  havt  tht  oommit* 
ttt  or  Ita  eounatl  anawtr. 

orttn  havt  Mtmbtra  ot  tht  Congrtat 
eomplalntd  btoauat  an  txteutlvt  dt- 
partmtnt  hM  prtaumtd  to  takt  action 
which  waa  aolely  the  tunetlon  ot  tht 
Itglalatlvt  branch.  Here  la  a  committee 
ot  the  Houae  apparently  attempting  to 
take  over  the  tunctlona  ot  a  Cabinet  offl- 
cer.  that  la,  aaaumlng,  aa  perhapa  I 
should  not,  that  the  reporter  la  making 
a  tactual  statement  If  the  statement 
la  accurate,  It  might  be  well  tor  tht 
Congress  to  inquire  as  to  what  author- 
ity a  congressional  committee  has  to 
direct  the  actions  of  an  executive  de- 
partment, short,  of  course,  of  writing 
legislation. 

Permit  a  further  reference  to  the 
newspaper  account.  Referring  to  It  I 
find  this: 

The  conunlttee  report  pointed  out  that 
although  only  11  leases  to  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe  Service-managed  lands  had  been  granted 
to  private  oU  companies  from  the  ine^tlon 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  In  1930  to  Au- 
gust 1953,  some  274  leases  had  been  granted 
since  then.  The  report  noted  that  all  the 
recent  leases  had  been  granted  during  the 
so-called  stop-order  period  from  August  1953 
to  December  1955  In  which  McKay  had 
promised  lease  granting  would  be  suepended. 

Note  that  the  article  charges  that  only 
11  leases  to  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
lands  had  been  granted  to  private  oil 
companies  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  up  to 
August  1953.  The  record  will  show  that 
317  such  leases  were  granted  during  that 
period.  Some  difference  between  11  and 
317 — ^just  306  in  all.  If  conservation 
spokesmen  are  not  more  accurate  just 
how  far  can  we  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  wish  to  adopt  helpful  l^is- 
latlon  go  in  relying  on  their  statements? 

In  August  1953.  a  so-called  stop  or- 
der was  issued  which  withdrew  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  grant  leases  pending  a  revision 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  gov- 
erned the  granting  of  such  leases — ^reg- 
ulations which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pol- 
icymaking officers  of  the  Department, 
were  not  as  restrictive  as  they  should  be. 

Because  of  a  variance  in  the  views  of 
those  who  controlled  the  lands,  regu- 
lations satisfactory  to  the  Department 
were  not  agreed  upon  until  September 
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ot  1955.  During  that  period,  aome  2S2 
leases  were  granted,  as  have  been 
charged  but  the  assumption  that  those 
leases  interfered  with  the  proper  man- 
agement of  wildlife  refuges  is  not  justi- 
fied by  the  facts. 

In  truth  and  In  fact,  the  1947  oil  and 
gas  regulations,  which  were  the  ones 
which  it  was  desirable  to  change,  did  not 
apply  to  the  so-called  Port  Peck  Refuge 
in  northern  Montana,  on  which  oil  was 
struck  in  1951  and  1952.  The  1947  regu- 
lations did  not  carry  any  restrictions 
protecting  wildlife  on  the  Fort  Peck  game 
range.  That  was  a  gamie  refuge  con- 
sisting of  some  900.000  acres.  On  it 
there  were  no  wildfowl  refuges.  It  was 
a  refuge  for  grouse  and  big  game,  with 
some  additional  waterfowl  use.  It  was 
also  subject  to  grazing  regulations. 
Never,  at  any  time,  was  it  a  refuge  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  either  wildfowl  or 
game. 

Of  the  approximately  282  leases  which 
have  been  granted  since  1953.  193  of  that 
ntmiber  were  on  this  Port  Peck  refuge. 
where,  as  stated,  oil  was  discovered  in 
1951  and  1952.  What  do  the  Depart- 
ment's critics  want?  Bottle  up  the  oil 
and  gas  so  operators  can  have  a  mo- 
nopoly? Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  granting  of  these  leases  in  no 
way  interfered  with  the  use  of  the  land 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  came  under 
the  Oovemment's  control. 

Moreover,  of  the  leasing  because  of 
which  we  now  find  the  extremists  going 
off  on  a  tangent,  53  of  the  282,  with  the 
poeslble  exception  of  e  few  elsewhere — 
six,  X  think— sll  of  the  leasing  of  which 
complaints  had  been  made  were  on  the 
lUUlroad  Valley  refuge  in  Nevada, 
There,  agam,  the  purpose  for  which  the 
reftige  was  established  wes  not  inter- 
fered with.  Moreover  that  refuge  we« 
turned  over  to  the  State  of  Nevada  in 
19M  by  ieeretary  Chapman  because  it 
was  eooeidered  of  Utile  value  for  any- 
thing except  local  game.  Are  the  critics 
after  Chapman  or  just  McKay?  Or  do 
they  not  trust  the  Johnny -on-the-spot 
Nevada  authorities?  Or  do  they  just 
want  to  make  political  war  medicine  by 
panning  the  Department? 

This  article  in  the  morning's  propa- 
ganda sheet,  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  sets  up  a  squawk  about 
Maine's  Widows  Island,  which  is  noth- 
ing but  a  small  Island,  of  no  value  as 
a  game  refuge,  imless  the  critics  class 
gulls  as  game,  which  was  turned  over 
to  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  disposal  a.s  surplus  property. 

The  chronic  complainer.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald,  complaining, 
states: 

Committee  cfflcials  also  pointed  out  that 
despite  a  promise  in  June  to  Committee 
Chairman  Herbebt  C.  Bonnex  (Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina),  that  no  refuge  lands  would 
be  transferred  without  congressional  notlfl- 
catlon.  two  In  fact  had  been:  Lenore  Lake 
to  the  State  of  Washington  and  Maine's 
Widows  Island  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration foir  disposal. 

In  the  first  place,  unless  I  am  com- 
pletely mistaken,  neither  Chairman  Bon- 
NKR.  of  the  committee,  nor  the  committee 
itself  had  any  authority  to  exact  any 
promise  from  the  Interior  Department 
tliat  no  refuge  land  would  be  transferred 


without  congressional  DotifV;aUon. 
CommenI  has  already  been  made  about 
the  island. 

In  truth  and  fact,  the  Sta.,e  of  Wash- 
ington owned  all  of  the  land  around 
Lenore  Lake  except  a  narrow  fringe 
around  the  water  itself  and.  because  it 
was  a  navigable  lake,  they  owned  the 
land  under  the  water  in  the  lake.  Who 
owned  the  fish  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
investigate. 

Since  the  State  was  the  prime  operator 
in  this  area,  it  seemed  only  sensible  to 
save  Pederal  funds  and  let  the  State 
operate  and  manage  the  Federal  area 
along  with  its  own  area  as  a  wildlife 
refuge,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  the  Int,erior.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  lost  title  to  the 
area. 

No  oil  or  gas  leases  have  been  granted 
on  Lenore  Lake  nor  on  the  fringe  land 
formerly  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Nor  was  the  lake  or  the  land, 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
transferred  to  GSA  for  disposal,  as 
charged  in  the  paragraph  quoted. 

Do  the  Post  and  critics  of  the  Depart- 
ment want  the  Pederal  Government  to 
duplicate  the  State's  efforts  through  a 
needless  expenditure  of  Pederal  funds? 
Some  of  them— especially  the  candidates 
for  office  In  Washington  and  Oregon — 
have  been  squawking  about  some  imag- 
inary giveaway  program  and  tlie  needless 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  this  simple  ques- 
tion. Does  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  or  its  staff  reporter,  or 
those  self -appointed  spokesmim  for  con- 
servation Interests,  know  mor«  about  how 
this  rr/uee  should  be  operat'd  than  do 
the  authorttlee  of  the  State  or  Washing- 
ton? 

One  great  difficulty  which  fxlste  today 
Is  that  altogether  too  many  people— and 
they  are  not  confined  to  buri*uucrats  In 
Washington— just  In  some  mysterlotis 
way  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
know  more  about  somebody  rise's  busi- 
ness than  do  those  who  have  made  a  life- 
time study  of  the  activity. 

If  the  figures  which  I  have  given  are 
challenged,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
some  were  in  the  first  report  prepared  for 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  that  when  this  morning  I 
called  that  committee  for  a  copy  of  that 
report  I  was  told  that  it  had  not  been 
adopted,  thoueh  I  have  since  been  told 
that  a  revised  version  of  the  first  pro- 
posed report  was  adopted  yesterday  but 
had  not  been  released  to  the  press. 

Perhaps  not  only  Drew  Pearson,  of  the 
Washington  Post,  but  some  other  snoop- 
er, has  access,  through  the  committee's 
staff,  to  the  committee  s  files.  I  have  not 
forgotten  that,  not  so  long  ago.  Mr.  Red- 
wme,  of  a  Senate  committee  staff,  falsely, 
and  assisted  by  the  Honoiable  Drew 
Pearson,  charged  and  gave  currency  to 
the  vicious  charge  that  our  President  had 
attempted  to  influence  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  making  a  decision. 

Permit  me  to  repeat,  that  not  one  of 
the  leases  which  have  been  made  has 
interfered  in  any  way  with  the  use  of  the 
land  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  a 
wildlife  refuge. 


The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that 
some  of  these  committees  and  some  of 
the  subconunittees  come  up  with  an  at- 
tack on  the  administration  which  often 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  facts.  And,  I 
might  say  that  the  committee  on  which 
I  am  serving  has,  or  had,  on  its  staff  two 
former  memt>ers,  employees,  rather,  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
They  are  switching  the  employees  over 
from  the  Democratic  National  Conunit- 
tee  to  our  committee  staff  and  paying 
them  with  Federal  funds.  Well,  you  can 
put  out  a  lot  of  propaganda  pretty 
cheaply  by  that  procedure. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  and  I  sat  through  the 
hearing  which  yesterday  approved  the 
report.  The  report  does  not  substantiate 
the  story  that  appear*  in  the  press.  The 
report  indicates  that  approximately  as 
many  oil  leases  were  entered  into  prior 
to  this  administration  taking  office. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     More. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  say  approxi- 
mately as  were  entered  into  afterward. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  game  refuges 
says,  and  he  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  effect  upon  the  game  ref- 
uges by>the  oil  leases  was  nil. 

Mr.  HOPTMAN  of  Michigan.  WeO.  >' 
the  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not 
fair  for  the  majority  here  to  use  their 
committee  sUff,  operating  with  Pederal 
Ux  dollars,  to  attack  the  administration 
for  political  purposes.   That  is  the  point. 

The  SFCAXKR.  Without  objection 
the  pro  forma  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
engroeement  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ttie 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  any  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Hve  bills  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.   MADDEN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Mlssoiui.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addren  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  rcTlae  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  wae  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
very  often  we  get  wrong  impressions 
from  reading  newspaper  articles.  Hav- 
ing been  in  the  newspaper  busineaa  tor 
a  long  time  I  know  we  are  not  going 
to  win  any  flights  by  calling  attention 
to  mistakes  that  appear  in  newspapers. 
but  I  do  feel  that  there  is  one  article 
that  appeared  In  several  papers  last  week 
to  which  I  should  direct  your  attention. 
This  headline  reads:  "House  Demos  De- 
vise Farm  Bill  Delairs.** 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  House  Demo- 
crats plan  to  slow  down  the  farm  bill. 

That  statement  was  made  3  days  be- 
fore the  bill  was  even  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  want  to  call  attention  to  another 
inaccuracy  in  this  article,  where  it  states 
as  a  fact  that  the  chairman  of  our  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  not  be 
available  for  these  conferences  until 
after  the  middle  of  April.  That  is  also 
an  error.  Our  committee  has  already 
had  meetings  and  others  are  scheduled 
for  next  week.  We  have  Invited  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  give  tu  tome 
Information  on  the  farm  bill  aa  pawed 
by  the  other  body,  I  know  that  every- 
thing that  can  poealbty  be  done  la  being 
done  to  move  thlc  legislation  expedl- 
tlotisly. 

Thlf  newspaper  article  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Scrippe-Howard  papers 
under  the  headline  "Washington  Call- 
ing" Is  entirely  In  error,  I  hope  that 
they  win  take  the  same  space  to  correct 
this  error  that  they  took  publishing  the 
original  unjustified  attack. 

Mr,  MoOORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  MiseouH.  X  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Can  the  gentle- 
man advise  me  aa  to  the  kind  of  farm 
blU  that  paaeed  the  other  body? 

Mr.  JONB8  of  Missouri.  It  took  107 
pages  for  an  analysis,  so-called,  of  the 
bin.  On  each  one  of  those  pages,  with 
the  exception  of  one.  there  is  new  mat- 
ter. How  anytxxly  can  digest  that  in  a 
couple  of  hours  or  a  couple  of  days  or 
even  a  couple  of  weeks  I  do  not  know. 

Here  are  the  facts  about  the  pending 
farm  legislation: 

On  May  5,  1955,  more  than  10  months 
ago  the  House  passed  H.  R.  12.  restoring 
the  principle  of  00  percent  parity  price 
supports.  During  the  next  3  months 
while  Congress  was  still  in  session,  the 
other  body  took  no  action  on  that  bill. 
Secretary  Benson  as  well  as  other  ofi- 
cials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
opposed  the  passage  of  H.  R.  12. 

It  is  intereetlng  to  note.  also,  that  on 
July  27,  19S&.  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  a  repcMt  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  H.  R  3420.  aald 
that  it  could  not  give  ita  approval  to  set- 
ting up  a  soil  bank,  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive cost,  which  it  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $490  million. 


Despite  this  adverse  report  of  a  few 
months  earlier,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture suggested  in  the  early  part  of 
this  election  year  that  a  soil  bank  would 
solve  most  of  the  farmers'  troubles.  Ac- 
cordingly bills  were  Introduced.  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  in  the  other  body 
in  the  early  part  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary. On  February  10.  1956,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agrieultore  Committee  In 
the  other  body  introduced  a  blU;  on 
February  16,  the  committee  report,  to- 
gether with  minority  and  individual 
views,  was  filed.  This  was  a  71^page 
document  explaining  the  bill. 

During  general  debate  in  the  Senate, 
which  extended  from  February  22 
through  March  7,  more  than  60  amend- 
ments were  prc^xiaed.  On  March  8,  the 
Senate  began  voting  on  these  amend- 
ments, but  it  was  not  until  11  days  later, 
after  some  ni^t  sessions,  on  March  19, 
that  the  Senate  completed  action  on  its 
bin. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Hakolo  D.  Coolet,  had  pre- 
viously advised  members  of  his  com- 
mittee that  as  soon  as  the  Senate  com- 
pleted action  on  its  bill,  which  was  final- 
ly passed  as  H.  R.  12.  that  he  would  call 
a  meeting  of  his  committee  to  discuss 
the  new  legislation  which  had  never  been 
considered  by  the  House,  either  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor.  An  invitation  was 
extended  to  Secretary  Benson  to  furnish 
the  House  committee  with  an  analyaia 
and  explanation  of  the  bill,  and  to  come 
in  person  to  give  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Secretary  Benson  hae  accepted  that 
Inviuuon,  but  Informed  Chairman 
CooLiv  that  be  could  not  be  available  to 
dlscuae  the  new  proposals  until  Tuesday 
of  next  week.  The  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  held  an  executive  meeting 
this  morning,  when  members  were  fur- 
nished with  a  so-called  analysis  of  the 
bin.  Another  executive  meeting  will  be 
held  next  Monday,  and  an  open  meet- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  been  called  for  Tuesday. 

Chairman  Coolst  has  annoimeed  that 
he  will  forego  attendance  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Council, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  in  order  to  de- 
vote his  undivided  attention  to  this  im- 
portant legislation  dtiring  the  Easter  re- 
cess when  it  is  expected  the  conferees 
win  meet.  I  think  it  is  most  commend- 
able that  the  House,  through  its  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  will  be  given  an 
opportimity  to  express  its  views  to  these 
confereea  before  they  go  into  executive 
session.  For,  remember,  the  House  will 
be  given  no  opportuni^  to  debate  this 
bill,  as  was  done  in  the  other  body. 
There  will  be  no  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments.  Otir  only  vote  will  be  on 
the  conference  report. 

I,  for  one,  want  the  conference  report 
to  embody  the  best  legislation  possible 
for  the  farmers  of  America.  While  time 
is  of  the  essence,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  get  fair  and  equitable  legis- 
lation that  will  give  some  relief  to  otu: 
farmers. 

The  House  has  been  waiting  for  more 
than  10  long  months  for  the  return  of  its 
original  bill.  R.  R.  12,  which  was  passed 
last  May.    Let  us  be  fair  with  our  criti- 


cism: If  the  conferees  can  reach  an 
agreement  by  April  16  which  will  result  in 
a  biU  which  wm  guarantee  adequate  sup- 
ports and  fair  treatment  to  our  farmers. 
I  will  congratulate  them  on  having 
moved  expeditiously  on  the  most  imiwr- 
tant  legislation  before  this  Congress. 

When  we  attempt  to  fix  the  blame  for 
the  delay,  let  us  put  it  where  it  belongs. 
and  certainly  it  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
CiTimlttee  on  Agricultiu^ 


DAIRT  VmCE  SUPPORTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
S];>eaker.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  obJectioxL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  2  years  ago— on  April  1,  1954 — 
the  dairy  farmers  of  the  Nation  looked 
straight  down  the  barrel  of  a  flexible 
shotgim  triggered  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Benson.  It  was  on  that  date 
Secretary  Benson's  administrative  order 
became  effective  to  slash  dairy  price  sup- 
ports from  90  to  75  percent  of  parity. 

During  the  month  of  March  1954 — be- 
ginning on  March  22 — I  addressed  the 
Hotise  on  seven  different  occasions.  I 
expressed  my  oppoaltion  to  Benson's 
sharp  cut  in  dairy  price  supports,  and  I 
also  tirged  Congress  to  enact  stopgap 
legislation  to  itay  the  order.  In  one  of 
my  apeecbes  I  point  out.  among  other 
things,  that  In  the  due  course  of  Ume 
other  agrleulttiral  producers  would  fan 
under  the  tight*  of  the  admlnlftration'i 
flexible  program  fhotcun. 

Z  am  not  a  prophet,  but  foma  of  mj 
predictions  have  come  true.  If  one  la 
to  judge  eventa  by  what  happened  to 
farm  legislation  on  the  Senate  aide,  It 
appeari  that  the  administration's  flex- 
ible shotgim  developed  into  a  battery  of 
machlnegtina  firing  flexible  bulleta  at 
all  farm  commoditlaa. 

On  this  occasion  I  believe  It  la  advis- 
able to  take  stock  of  the  Nation's  dahy 
farmers'  position  and  progress  for  the 
last  2  years  imder  Secretary  Benson's 
downward  flexing  program  of  dairy  price 
supports.  Have  dairy  farmers  pros- 
pered imder  the  program?  Has  their 
total  income  increased?  Have  dairy 
farmers  reduced  production  of  milk? 
Have  they  shared  in  the  economic  gains 
enjoyed  by  ixxifarm  groups? 

First,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  national 
gross-lTKome  figures  for  all  dairy  farm- 
ers. I  am  forced  to  cite  gross-iiM;<Mne 
figures  because  I  carmot  secure  net  in- 
come statistics. 

In  1953 — ^when  dairy  products  were 
still  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity — 
the  gross  income  of  dairy  farmers  was 
$4,372,000,000.  Total  natiorud  produc 
tlon  was  120.2  billion  pounds  of  milk. 
In  1964 — ^when  90  percent  supports  were 
effective  for  only  the  first  3  months- 
gross  national  dairy  income  dropped  to 
$4,131,000,000.  Total  milk  production 
for  the  year  increased  to  122.1  billion 
pounds.  Tlie  increase  in  milk  produc- 
tion for  1954  amounted  to  1.9  billion 
pounds  as  compared  to  the  1953  output. 
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To  be  specific,  gross  Income  of  the  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  dropped  $241  million 
In  1954  in  comparison  to  1953.  In  other 
words,  dairy  fai-mers  produced  1.9  billion 
pounds  more  milk  and  received  $241  mil- 
lion less  income  in  1954. 

Incidentally,  it  must  be  noted  that  this 
Is  the  Income  for  all  dairy  farmers  pro- 
ducing milk  for  both  fluid  and  manu- 
f  actiu'ing  purposes.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  dairy  farmers  residing  in 
areas  producing  milk  under  Federal  mar- 
keting orders  were  not  as  hard  hit  as 
dairy  farmers  producing  milk  for  man- 
ufacturing butter,  cheese,  dried  milk,  and 
other  purposes.  Unfortunately,  sta- 
tistics are  not  available  to  indicate  what 
happened  to  the  income  of  farmers  pro- 
ducing milk  for  manufactured  dairy 
products. 

The  reason  for  increased  milk  produc- 
tion is  obvious.  The  costs  of  dairy  farm- 
ers' operations — Including  property 
taxes,  interest  rates  on  indebtedness,  and 
the  price  of  commodities  they  bought — 
were  not  flexed  downward.  So  dairy 
farmers  were  forced  to  produce  more 
milk  in  the  hope  of  recapturing  some  of 
the  lost  income. 

According  to  latest  unofBctal  estimates, 
gross  income  for  dairy  farmers  in  1955 
will  be  $4,161,000,000.  This  represents 
an  increase  in  gross  income  for  the  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  of  only  $30  million 
over  the  previous  year.  At  this  point  I 
should  like  to  observe  that  unofficial  sta- 
tistics show  that  Wisconsin  dairy  farm- 
ers did  not  share  in  this  slight  increase. 

The  $30  million  increase  in  gross  in- 
come for  dairy  farmers  does  not  tell  the 
full  story.  The  monetary  increase  does 
not  tell  the  full  story  because  dairy  farm- 
ers produced  13  billion  pounds  more  milk 
in  1955  than  they  did  in  1954.  In  the 
final  analysis,  dairy  farmers  received 
only  $2.30  per  hundredweight  on  the  ad- 
ditional production  of  1.3  billion  [>ounds. 
Dairy  farmers  certainly  are  not  going  to 
get  rich  or  break  even  at  this  rate. 

Other  segments  in  our  economy  did 
much  better  In  1955  than  did  farmers. 
Corporation  profits  were  up  26  percent 
and  corporation  stockholders'  income  in- 
creased by  10  percent.  The  take-home 
pay  of  workers  increased  only  3  percent. 
Big  business  failures  were  15  percent  less. 
Small  business  did  not  do  so  well.  Small 
business  failures  were  up  21  percent. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  RAYMOND 
E.    WILUS.    OP    INDIANA 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
story. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes 
my  sad  duty  to  inform  this  House  that 
a  former  Member  of  the  other  body, 
former  Senator  Raymond  E.  Willis,  of 
Indiana,  died  last  night. 

Senator  Willis  was  born  August  11, 
1875,  in  Waterloo,  Ind..  a  commimity  just 
south  of  his  long-time  hometown,  An- 
gola. Ind..  where  he  died.  He  attended 
public  schools  and.  thereafter,  was  grad- 


uated from  Wabash  Colleire  in  1896. 
Afterward  he  learned  the  newspaper  and 
printing  business  and  moved  to  Angola, 
where  in  1898  he  started  his  long  and 
active  career  in  this  field. 

Prom  1910  to  1914  he  served  as  post- 
master at  Angola.  During  World  War  I 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Steuben  County 
Council  of  Defense,  and  from  1919  to 
1921  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Always  active  in  religious  and  civic 
affairs,  he  taught  a  Sunday  school  class 
in  the  Congregational  Church  for  years. 
He  was  also  a  leader  in  the  Rotary  Club 
and  served  in  various  capacities  In  that 
organization.  At  one  time  tie  served  as 
president  of  the  Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Association,  the  oldest  active 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

An  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1938,  he  was 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  this  high  office 
in  1940  for  the  term  ending  January  3. 
1947.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election in  1946. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Senate, 
he  returned  to  his  first  love — the  news- 
paper business — continuing  as  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Steuben  Republican. 
He  also  continued,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  very  active  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs not  only  of  his  local  community,  but 
of  the  State  and  Nation. 

Senator  Willis  was  a  gentle,  kindly 
man.  yet  one  who  had  deep  convictions 
and  an  abiding  sense  of  the  obligations 
of  American  citizenship.  He  served  his 
country  with  great  distinciion,  and  we 
shall  miss  him  greatly. 

His  funeral  will  be  at  2  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urday. March  24,  in  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Angela.  His  family  and 
friends  have  our  deepest  sympathy.  He 
was  a  great  American. 

(From  tiie  Washington  Post  and  Time* 
Herald  | 

Ex-SzNATOB  Wiixis  Dies  at  80  or  Hxast 
Attack 

Former  Senator  Raymond  E.  WlllU.  Re- 
publican, of  Indiana,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
last  night  at  his  home  In  Angola.  Ind  .  where 
he  lived  since  he  retired  from  the  8.>nate 
In  1947.    He  was  80  years  old. 

The  son  and  grandson  of  Hoosier  country 
newspaper  editors.  Mr.  WlUls  was  himself 
the  editor  of  the  Steuben  County  Repub- 
lican when  he  was  elected  In  1940.  He  re- 
turned to  the  presidency  of  the  Steuben 
Printing  Co..  which  publishes  the  Republi- 
can and  the  Angola  Herald,  a  Democratic 
paper. 

Born  in  Waterloo,  1  of  9  children,  the  for- 
mer Senator  worked  his  way  through  Wa- 
bash College,  and  b?gan  working  as  a  printer 
with  the  Steuben  Republican. 

Two  years  later  he  bought  an  Interest  In 
the  paper,  which  under  his  editorship  sup- 
ported prohibition,  bucked  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  when  It  was  riding  high 
in  Indiana. 

On  his  return  home  from  Washington. 
Senator  Willis  took  over  trusteeship  of  Trl- 
State  College  at  Angola  and  continued  In 
other  civic  and  fraternal  duties.  He  was 
an  active  Rotarlan  and  a  33d  degre«  Mason, 
and  also  taught  Sunday  school. 

He  U  survived  by  hU  wife,  Mary,  who  is 
76,  and  6  brothers  and  sisters,  among  them 
Mrs.  James  P.  Hornaday  oX  1327  Ueiulock 
Street  NW. 

Funeral  senrlcea  will  be  in  Angola. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hak- 
T«T).  

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Adair  l  in  extend- 
ing our  sympathy  to  the  widow  of  Sena- 
tor Willis.  It  was  my  great  privilege  to 
have  enjoyed  his  friendship.  He  was  a 
fine,  great  American,  an  able  legislator, 
and  typified  all  that  is  good  in  our  Na- 
Uon's  Ufe. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Be.^mer  I . 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  Indiana  in  an  expression 
of  sympathy  to  the  family  and  friends 
of  Senator  Raymond  Willis. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  the  Sen- 
ator before  I  became  as  actively  engaged 
in  Indiana  politics  as  has  been  my  privi- 
lege during  the  past  several  years. 

The  record  established  by  Senator 
Willis  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  during  the  term  ending  January 
3.  1947,  is  one  of  which  every  Hoosier  is 
very  proud.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for 
renomination  in  1946  and  returned  to 
Angola  where  he  resumed  the  publishing 
business  until  his  retirement  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

Raymond  Willis  did  not  retire  In  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word.  He  possessed  a 
great  zeal  for  the  principles  of  good 
government  and  aKso  gave  a  willins  hand 
and  intelligent  help  to  the  councils  not 
only  of  his  party  but  also  of  his  State 
and  his  Nation. 

Senator  WillLs  and  I  share  the  .same 
alma  mater— Waba&h  College  in  Craw- 
fordsville.  Ind.  Senator  Willis  gradu- 
ated from  Wabash  College  the  same  year 
that  I  was  born  and,  consequently.  I 
knew  him  during  my  college  years  as  one 
of  the  alumni  of  iihom  we  were  very 
proud. 

Senator  Willis  has  served  well  his  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  his  Nation.  The 
tributes  paid  Senator  Willis  will  be  a  fit- 
ting memorial  to  a  sterling  character, 
devoted  public  servant,  and  a  typical 
American. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hal- 

LZCXl. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Raymond  E. 
Willis,  another  stanch  American  has  left 
the  scene,  and  it  was  with  shock  and 
sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of 
thL^  good  man. 

Ray  Willis  was  a  distinguished  .v)n  of 
Indiana,  a  newspaperman  by  profession 
and  a  credit  to  the  field  of  journalism. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  admired 
his  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  country 
and  to  the  party  under  whose  emblem 
he  served  so  well  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  natural  that  as  the  publisher 
of  a  newspaper  Ray  Willis  took  a  hvely 
interest  In  affairs  of  government,  not 
only  at  the  national  level,  but  at  State 
and  community  levels  as  well. 

This  interest  was  reflected  in  his  many 
activities,  undertaken,  at  all  times,  in  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness  to  his  fellow  men. 

Ray  Willis  was  the  type  of  sturdy,  self- 
reliant,  hard-working  citizen  who  has 
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made  America  the  great  Nation  It  it 
today. 

His  fine  family  should  find  oonsola- 
tlon  in  the  knowledge  that  his  was  a  full 
life,  attended  by  distinctions  and  honors 
that  come  ooly  to  the  dceervinc 

To  his  loved  ones,  particularly  to  his 
widow,  his  sister,  azkl  his  brother,  I  of- 
fer my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  loos. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  Members  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscoko  on  the  life 
and  services  of  the  late  Raymond  Willis. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  Senator  Raymond  E.  WiUis.  Al- 
though Senator  WilUs  had  retired  from 
the  Senate  before  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. I  was  personally  acquainted  with 
bim  for  many  years  and  visited  witli  him 
whenever  I  was  in  Washington. 

Senator  Willis  was  a  kind,  friendly, 
capable  and  hard-working  member  of 
the  Senate  and  was  never  too  busy  to 
listen  to  the  problems  of  his  constitu- 
ents. He  added  luster  to  his  State  and 
•tatiire  to  the  Senate. 

I  can  frankly  say  that  in  all  the  years 
I  ki)jw  Senator  Willis,  while  strong  and 
vigorous  in  fighting  for  those  things 
which  he  believed  to  be  right.  I  have 
never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word 
about  any  person.  Senator  Willis  will 
be  deeply  missed. 


HONORABLE  WILLIAM  H.  HII1« 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlemflui  from  Massachusetts  Vhix. 
MaithvI. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
23,  1950,  is  the  80th  birthday  of  Hon. 
WiUiam  H.  Hill,  publisher  of  the  Bing- 
hamton  Stm  at  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  for- 
mer Member  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  my  good  friend  for  many 
years.  To  his  thousands  of  fritaids  he 
is  affectionately  known  as  Billy  Hill. 
He  has  a  long  and  distinguished  record 
of  public  service,  as  jM-eddent  of  his 
home  village  of  Johnson  City  at  21  years 
of  age,  as  a  New  York  State  senator,  as 
a  Memt)er  of  the  66tb  Congress,  and  33 
years'  service  on  a  New  York  State  Parks 
Commission.  It  was  Congressman  Hill, 
investigating  the  race  riots  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  back  in  1919,  who  discovered 
there  was  no  restriction  in  the  Capital 
on  the  sale  of  firearms,  and  wrote  and 
put  through  Congress  the  antl-run-fot- 
ing  bill.  He  was  an  early  liberal,  in 
the  New  York  State  Senate,  pushing 
through  the  widow's  pension  law.  and 
in  congress,  working  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Reform  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice, shaping  the  first  measure  enacted 
in  this  country  wherein  the  United 
States  recognized  the  right  to,  and  pro- 
vided for.  the  retirement  on  pension  of 
civilian  employees  of  the  Oovernment. 

Billy  Hill  has  now  become  tlie  elder 
statesman  of  New  Yoric  State  RepuUl- 
can  politics.  He  is  the  dean  of  the  New 
York  State  Republican  Executive  Com- 


mittee, was  State  campaign  manager  for 
Herbert  Hoover  In  1928,  and  has  been  a 
delegate  to  Republican  Nattonal  Conven- 
tions so  many  times  as  to  be  beyond 
the  memory  of  ordinary  men.  In  what 
is  known  as  the  southern  tier  of  New 
York  Bute.  Billy  Hill  has  been  undis- 
puted leader  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  is  about  the  last  survivor  of  the  old- 
time  political  bosses — the  powerful  polit- 
ical giants  who  ruled  like  kings.  Where 
changing  times,  political  wars,  or  other 
causes,  ended  the  sway  of  the  other  big 
bosses,  the  stature  and  influence  of  Billy 
Hill  was  steadily  increased.  As  a  leader 
be  wisely  learned  early  always  to  wear 
a  velvet  glove  over  the  iron  fist,  and  to 
stick  to  the  sound  rule  that  good  govern- 
ment for  the  people  is  the  best  politics 
for  the  party. 

Today  at  80  years  of  age,  hale,  hearty, 
and  alert — ready  to  attend  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  at  San  Fran- 
cisco next  August — Billy  Hill  stands  forth 
as  a  shining  exemplification  of  the  great 
but  modest  Americans  our  country  pro- 
duces. A  good  man,  dedicated  to  fight- 
ing for  good  things,  and  a  kind  and  help- 
ful neighbor  to  all.  A  useful  man  to  his 
community,  always  ready  to  serve  the 
public  welfare.  A  great  political  leader, 
always  conscious  of  the  puUic  trust,  nev- 
er touched  by  scandal  or  avaricious  self- 
interest.  An  understanding  friend  to 
every  man  and  woman  in  need  or  in  time 
of  trouUe.  These  are  the  kind  of  cliar- 
acteristics  every  mother  and  father  hope 
tot  in  their  schis;  the  kind  our  citizens 
hope  for  in  all  our  national  leaders — the 
kind  we  as  a  nation  must  display  to  the 
world  if  American  leadership  is  to  en- 
dure. Because  the  only  true  wealth  is 
the  good  we  do  in  this  world,  Billy  Hill 
has  become  one  of  our  richest  men  in 
Uxis  kind  of  wealth.  Some  men  build 
monuments  of  marble  to  themselves — 
other  men.  modestly  imconscious  of  so 
doing,  build  monuments  to  themselves  in 
humble  service  to  God,  humanity,  and 
country — in  daily  acts  of  kindliness, 
charity,  and  love  of  fellow  men.  In  his 
80  years  of  life  it  is  this  latter  kind  of 
everlasting  monument  Billy  Hill  has  built 
for  himself — and  to  my  mind  that  is  the 
greatest  accomplishment  Providence 
gives  any  of  us  the  opportimity  to 
achieve.  I  publicly  congratulate  my 
grand  old  friend,  Billy  Hill,  not  only  on 
his  80  years  of  life,  but  also  on  the  splen- 
did and  inspiring  way  he  has  lived  it — 
and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Good 
Lord,  in  his  infinite  mercy  will  keep 
Billy  HID  with  us  many  more  years  in 
good  health,  happiness,  and  continued 
usefulness  to  mankind. 

gmtnaukx.  Lsavs  to  wantan 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remaiics  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

TlieTe  was  no  objection. 

VXLLT  RILL  AT  T0 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  pleasure 
that  I  join  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  paying  tribute  to  the  one  and 


only  Billy  mn  on  the  occasion  of  his 
79th  birthday. 

William  H.  Hin — as  he  is  formally 
known — has  led  a  busy,  fruitful  life. 

His  contributions  to  his  State,  his  dty, 
and  his  party  are  tmequalled.  For  years 
he  has  published  the  Binghamton  Sun, 
and  for  over  30  years  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  ot  the  New  York 
State  Parks  Commission. 

Special  tribute  riiould  be  accorded 
Billy  Hill's  contributions  to  the  Republi- 
can Party.  For  upward  of  60  years  his 
energy  and  ingenuity  have  helped  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  party.  His 
claim  to  the  title  of  grand  old  man  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  New  YoriE  State 
is  unchaUenged. 

He  has  led  the  Broome  County  Repub- 
lican Committee  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
win  imparalleled  trust  and  confidence. 
Memt)ers  of  both  political  parties  look  to 
him  for  guidance  and  advice.  He  served 
from  March  1919  to  March  1921  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Republican  Executive  Committee, 
and  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convmtion  for  many  years. 

Active  as  his  life  has  been,  Billy  Hill 
has  never  been  too  busy  to  fail  to  win 
the  affection  of  all  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  him.  His  integrity,  wis- 
dom, courage,  and  vigor  are  legeiui  in 
New  York  State.  In  my  mind  I  always 
think  of  him  as  the  "Sage  of  the  South- 
ern Tier." 

Oh  this,  the  occasion  of  the  beginning 
of  Billy  Hill's  80th  year,  I  salute  him  tot 
his  varied  accomplishments  and  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  activity  and 
good  health. 


LEGOSLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
nnanimous  consent  to  S^dress  the  House 
for  1  minute  in  ordeij  to  inquire  as  to 
the  legislative  progrwn  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCoufACKl. 
.  Mr.  McCORMACEl  At  this  time  I  am 
only  able  to  announce  the  program  for 
Monday  because  starting  Thursday  we 
take  the  usual  Easter  recess  which  will 
run  luitil  April  9.  On  Monday,  there  are 
10  District  bills  which  I  am  informed  will 
be  called  up.    They  are  as  follows: 

H.  R.  3693,  amend  Revmue  Act  Ol  1937. 

H.  R.  4922.  White  House,  prohibit 
picketing. 

H.  R.  7228,  transfer  authority  from 
Interior  Departm«Dt  to  Commerce  De- 
partment. 

H.  R.  7380.  salaries  of  ptdieemen  and 
firemen. 

H.  R.  8130,  naming  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Bridge. 

H.  R.  8M3.  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  taxes. 

H.  R.  8957.  civic  auditorium. 

H.  R.  9078,  police  officers  and  mem- 
bers, staff  2.500. 

H.  R.  9312.  dlsml.««lng  Board  of  Edu- 
cation members. 

H.  B.  9582.  reporting  births. 
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Mr.  MARTIN.  .  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  there  is  any  great  con- 
troversy on  any  of  these  bills? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  sorry  but  I 
cannot  advise  the  gentleman  as  to  that. 
I  might  say  that  if  there  are  any  rollcalls 
on  Monday,  since  Monday  is  the  first 
night  of  the  Passover  and,  of  course,  we 
respect  all  holy  dajrs  and  holidays  of 
all  religions,  they  will  be  put  over  until 
Tuesday.  That  is  agreeable,  I  know,  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  qiiite  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  Just  been  handed  a  memorandum 
to  the  effect  that  all  these  District  bills 
are  not  controversial.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  held  to  that.  I  am  just 
stating  that  that  Is  the  Information  I 
have  received. 

Any  further  program  for  next  week 
will  be  announced  on  Monday.  I  shall 
give  the  Members  as  much  advance  no- 
tice as  I  possibly  can  and,  of  coiu'se, 
later  announcements  may  be  made  de- 
pending upon  what  niles  might  come 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  all 
of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of 
next  week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY   TO   MEET 
CHANGING  TIMES 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RZCORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  recently  the  8-milllonth 
American  became  entitled  to  social- 
security  benefits  and  received  his  first 
benefit  check.  This  event  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  fine  progress  which  has  been 
t&ade  under  the  social-security  system 


In  the  20  shears  In  which  it  has  been  es- 
tablished in  this  coimtry.  Today,  with 
the  important  improvements  in  the 
coverage  of  the  plan  which  were 
achieved  in  the  1954  amendments,  9  out 
of  10  working  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  are  working  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  the  system.  Nearly  4  Vi 
million  Americans  who  have  reached 
their  65th  birthday  are  receiving  benefit 
checks  as  retired  workers.  Another  mil- 
lion persons,  including  aged  wives  and 
dependent  husbands,  receive  checks 
each  month  as  dependents  of  insured 
workers.  And  nearly  V'^  million  wid- 
owed mothers  with  children  under  18  are 
receiving  monthly  allotments  because  of 
the  untimely  death  of  the  family  bread- 
winner. 

NKZO  rOB  IMPIOVKMKNTS 

While  our  social-security  system  Is 
truly  the  finest  in  the  world,  it  still  falls 
far  short  of  meeting  our  present  social 
and  economic  needs  in  realistic  fashion. 
It  is  discriminatory  and  unjust  to  large 
groups  of  our  citizens.  It  arbitrarily  ex- 
cludes from  coverage  many  persons 
without  just  cause  or  reason.  Pension 
benefits,  particularly  in  the  lower 
brackets,  are  unreasonably  low  and  com- 
pletely inadequate  to  meet  ordinary 
living  expenses. 

It  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  move  forward  toward  making  this 
well-proved  system  an  even  better  one 
that  I  am  addressing  the  House  today. 
For  I  have  long  felt  that  there  are  cer- 
tain "blindspots"  in  the  existing  program 
which  cause  severe  hardship  in  thou- 
sands of  American  families  each  year 
because  the  protection  provided  by  our 
social -security  plan  is  limited  in  several 
important  respects.  I  have  introduced 
bills  in  the  past  which  would  meet  these 
needs  as  I  have  seen  them.  I  recently 
introduced  a  new  bill  which  adds  the 
kind  of  protection  which  vlU  relieve  the 
kind  of  hardship  about  which  I  have  been 
concerned. 

Briefly,  my  bill  would : 

First.  Reduce  the  eligibility  age  for  re- 
tirement benefits — now  age  65  for  every- 
one—to age  62  for  men  and  age  60  for 
women. 

Second.  Provide  that  widows  who  have 
been  entitled  to  mothers  benellts  be- 
cause there  were  young  children  in  the 
home  when  the  father  diC'l  may  become 
eligible  for  benefits  in  their  own  right  at 
age  55.  regardless  of  whether  there  are 
still  children  under  18  in  the  home.  Un- 
der existing  law  the  benefits  to  such  a 
widowed  mother  cease  when  the  young- 
est child  reaches  age  18.  and  she  must 
wait  until  she  is  65  years  of  age  before 
she  is  again  entitled  to  a  benefit. 

Third.  Provide  that  workers  aged  50 
.md  over  who  are  retired  prematurely 
from  their  jobs  by  a  disability  which  is 
so  severe  that  they  cannot  work  at  any 
job  shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  on  proof 
of  such  disability. 

Fourth.  Provide  substantial  increases 
In  benefits  ranging  from  33 '  3  percent  in 
the  lower  and  middle  brackets  to  10  per- 
cent in  the  highest.  There  is  a  great 
and  immediate  need  for  increasing  pen- 
sion rates.  It  Is  a  deplorable  thmg  in 
this  country  of  ours  for  retired  people  to 
try  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  on 


thirty-five  to  forty-five  dollars  a  month. 
Persons  receiving  pensions  of  that  kind 
are  not  Uving — they  are  barely  existing. 
Thus,  there  is  an  immediate  need  to 
bring  pensions  in  line  with  present  living 
costs,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  my 
bill  seeks  to  do. 

LOWnt  PCNSION  Aoxa    * 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  engaged  in  a  considerable  degree  of 
unreality  in  holding  to  the  eligibility  age 
of  65  years  for  retirement  l>enefits 
throughout  the  20  years  since  1935  when 
the  social-security  system  was  first  es- 
tablished. We  know  that  during  these 
two  decades  amazing  progress  has  been 
made  in  our  productive  power  as  a  Na- 
tion. We  know  that  the  machine  tools 
brought  out  since  1947  are  rated  40  per- 
cent more  productive  per  machine,  on 
the  average,  than  were  prewar  models. 
This  simply  means  that,  with  the  same 
number  of  new-model  machines  a  manu- 
facturer can  now  get  40  percent  more 
production  with  the  same— or  a  small- 
er— number  of  workers. 

Within  the  short  space  of  two  dec- 
ades— the  life  span  of  our  social-security 
system — machines  have  steadily  been  re- 
placing men.  Now  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  what  has  been  called  the  second  in- 
dustrial revolution,  with  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  "automation."  But  we 
have  not  modernized  the,  social -security 
system  itself.  We  are  still  using  the  re- 
tirement age  of  65  years  set  20  years  ago 
during  a  depression. 

We  have  so  far  adjusted  our  working 
life  to  these  magnificent  developments 
in  our  productive  capacity  by  shortening 
the  workday  and  shortening  the  work- 
week. I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  also  recognize  that  such 
developments  are  inevitably  shortening 
the  work  life  for  most  of  us.  By  lowering 
the  retirement  age  for  men  to  age  62 
and  the  retirement  age  for  romen  to  age 
60,  we  will  bring  our  social-security  sys- 
tem up  to  date,  and  provide  protection 
for  millions  of  American  homes. 

In  so  doing  we  will  recognize  the 
qteelal  problems  which  thousands  of 
older  men  and  women  are  facing  today. 
We  know  that  it  is  especially  diiBcult  for 
the  older  woman  widowed  in  her  later 
years  to  maintain  herself.  We  know  that 
the  opportunities  for  older  men  and 
women  to  find  employment — or  to  re- 
main in  employment-^are  more  seriously 
limited  than  they  were  when  most  Amer- 
icans lived  on  farms.  Many  firms  require 
women  to  leave  their  jot)s  at  age  60 — 
thus  imposing  an  arbitrary  5-year  wait- 
ing period  before  they  are  eligible  for  so- 
cial security  benefits.  Women  aged  60  or 
over  find  it  practically  Impossible  to  get 
a  job  unless  they  have  recently  been  em- 
ployed. 

Most  tragic  of  all.  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  older  women  have  to 
be  told,  at  a  time  of  bereavement  because 
of  the  death  of  their  husband,  that  they 
must  wait  until  they  are  65  years  of  age 
before  they  are  entitled  to  the  social  se- 
curity benefits  toward  which  the  husband 
contributed  throughout  his  working  lif?. 
Many  of  these  women  have  never  worked 
outside  their  homes.  Recent  studies 
show  that  the  proportion  of  widowed 
older  people  is  almost  twice    as    high 
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among  women  as  men — 54  percent  as 
against  22  percent.  Also  to  the  point  is 
the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  married 
men  who  attain  age  65  have  a  wife  who 
has  reached  age  60.  Under  my  bill, 
widows  would  be  entitled  to  benefits  Im- 
mediately 11  they  are  60  years  of  age  or 
over. 

I  know  that  most  Members  of  the 
House  are  aware  of  these  particular  prob- 
lems, and  I  invite  their  support  for  my 
bill.  For  in  lowering  the  age  to  60  for 
women  we  will  make  it  possible  for  many 
aging  widows  to  remain  inde(>erident  of 
the  welfare  rolls  following  the  death  of 
their  husbands;  we  will  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  women  accustomed  to  employ- 
ment who  are  forced  to  leave  their  Jobs 
at  age  60.  And,  in  simultaneously  lower- 
ing the  retirement  age  for  men  to  age 
62  we  will  make  it  possible  for  aged 
couples  to  enjoy  a  greater  measure  of 
security  for  a  longer  period  of  time  be- 
cause of  an  increase  In  family  benefit  In- 
come. 

Because  It  recognizes  also  the  par- 
ticular problem  which  faces  mothers 
widowed  while  their  children  are  small, 
my  bill  makes  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
simple  but  very  essential  improvement  in 
the  protection  now  ftmiished  to  survivors 
of  young  workers  who  die. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  pro- 
vision of  present  law  which  pasrs  l)eneflts 
to  young  mothers  bereaved  by  the  death 
of  the  husband  and  father,  and  to  their 
young  children,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant segments  of  our  social-security 
system.  Because  it  is  written  into  the 
law  of  our  land,  the  working  fathers  of 
this  coxmtry  can  know  that  each  con- 
tribution to  social  security  is  a  down- 
payment  on  a  guaranty  that  their  wives 
and  children  will  not  be  left  pernile^s  if 
some  unforeseen  tragedy  should  claim 
their  lives.  It  is  a  testimonial  to  our  con- 
cern that  the  family  be  protected  against 
such  an  exigency,  so  that  the  widowed 
mother  can  remain  in  the  home  with  her 
children  while  they  are  growing  up. 

The  importance  of  this  family  protec- 
tion can.  perhaps,  best  be  gaured  as  it 
can  apply  to  specific  family  situations  in 
terms  of  total  tax-free  income  from  ben- 
efits paid  because  the  income  of  the 
family  breadwinner  has  ceased  with  his 
death.  For  example,  according  to  esti- 
mates prepared  by  the  J.  K  Lasser  Tax 
Institute — using  standard  life  insurance 
expectancies  and  an  average  monthly 
wage  of  $350 — a  total  of  $57,959  would  be 
received  by  the  family  of  a  man  who 
dies  leaving  a  widow  aged  30.  and  3 
children,  aged  1,  3,  and  5.  Under  the 
same  assumptions,  if  the  family  consists 
of  a  widow,  aged  35.  and  2  children, 
aged  3  and  6.  a  toUl  of  $52,713  is  paid 
on  the  basis  of  tlie  father's  wage  record. 
And  this  protection  may  be  furnished  for 
as  little  as  $126  in  the  form  of  a  pasrroU 
tax  contribution,  since  the  minimum  re- 
quirement is  that  the  father  shall  have 
been  working  in  covered  employment 
for  Just  6  of  the  13  calendar  quarters 
preceding  his  death. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  some  \\^ 
million  American  mothers  and  their 
children  are  now  receiving  benefits  un- 
der this  important  provision  of  our  so- 
cial-security system. 


But  here,  again.  I  believe  there  is  % 
significant  "blindspot"  in  the  kind  of  se- 
curity provided  for  the  widowed  mother. 
For  when  the  youngest  child  in  the 
family  reaches  age  18,  all  benefits  cease 
abruptly.  Diuing  this  Important  period 
m  the  middle  of  her  life,  the  mother  who 
has  been  entitled  to  her  l)[enefit  because 
she  remained  at  home  with  her  children, 
is  cut  off  the  benefit  roUs  tmtil  she 
reaches  age  65.  My  bill  would  make  her 
eligible  10  years  earlier — at  age  55.  In 
this  way  the  waiting  period  would  be 
reduced  for  all  mothers  and,  in  some 
cases,  there  would  be  no  waiting  period 
at  all. 

Once  again,  an  example  from  a  given 
family  situation  illustrates  the  effect  of 
the  cutoff  provision  of  the  present  law. 
Again  a.vniming  an  average  monthly 
wage  for  the  husband  of  $350  in  covered 
earnings,  the  mother  and  her  child  re- 
ceive a  total  monthly^  benefit  of  $162.80 
up  to  the  child's  18th  birthday.  Then 
both  t>enefits  are  abruptly  terminated. 

My  bill  would  make  her  eligible  for 
her  widow's  benefit  at  age  55.  In  this 
way  the  cruel  waiting  period  would  be 
reduced  for  all  mothers,  and  in  some 
cases  there  would  be  no  waiting  period 
at  all. 

BXSABnJTT   BLHEfirs 

Finally  the  bill  I  propose  would  pay 
benefits  to  workers  aged  50  or  over  who 
are  forced  to  retire  from  their  Jobs  pre- 
maturely because  of  a  crippling  disabil- 
ity. In  this  respect,  it  corresponds  to 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
which  is  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

We  know  that,  on  the  average  day, 
about  2  million  persons  are  kept  from 
gainful  emplojment  by  a  disability  which 
has  lasted  6  months  or  longer — the  spec 
ification  set  by  my  bill.  Since  only  1 
such  disablement  in  20  is  work  con- 
nected, the  other  19  cannot  qualify  for 
the  limited  protection  offered  by  work- 
men's compensation. 

We  know  that  older  workers  are  es- 
pecially subject  to  the  risk  of  losing  their 
Job  because  of  such  a  crippUng  illness  or 
injury.  Among  workers  aged  55  to  65, 
where  the  incidence  of  such  disability  is 
highest,  a  recent  survey  by  the  Biu'eau 
of  the  Census  shows  that  98  F>ercent  were 
worlcing  when  they  were  disabled.  My 
bill  would  make  them  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  because  they  have  been 
forced,  tlirough  circumstances  beyond 
their  control,  to  cease  working  before 
their  65th  birthday. 

Disability  programs  have  been  used 
for  some  years  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system,  the  civil-service  retirement 
syst<>m,  in  State  and  local  retirement 
systems,  and  in  programs  for  veterans. 
We  are  making  such  determinations 
right  now  in  the  social-security  system 
under  the  "disabihty  freeze  provision," 
although  no  benefits  are  paid  until  age 
65  is  reached. 

Moreover,  social  Insurance  has  devised 
its  own  built-in  protections  against  pos- 
sible abuse.  A  6-month  waiting  period 
is  set  before  application  for  disabiUty 
benefits  can  be  made.  The  disabiUty 
must  be  medically  determinate  and  one 
which  can  be  expected  to  make  it  im- 


possible for  him  to  work  at  any  Job.  In 
addition,  the  applicant  must  show  that 
he  has  been  in  covered  employment  for 
6  of  the  13  and  20  of  the  40  quarters  pre- 
ceding disability — and  that  he  is  also 
fully  insiu-ed.  In  addition,  the  resources 
of  State  vocational  rehabiUtation  agen- 
cies would  be  used,  with  the  possibility 
that,  through  a  retraining  process,  the 
disabled  worker  can  learn  another  Job 
and  once  again  become  self-sufficient. 
Thus  the  rehabilitation  process  can  siip- 
plement  medical  diagnosis  in  testing 
whether  or  not  the  disability  is  perma- 
nent and  total 

In  effect,  therefore,  my  proposal  would 
Teach  down  below  the  arbitrary  retire- 
m«it  age  of  65  and  award  benefits  to 
those  unfortimate  workers  who  are 
forced  to  retire  prematurely  from  the 
labor  force  because  tb^  are  physically 
unable  to  work. 

But.  someone  may  say,  are  not  such 
proposals  going  to  encourage  people  to 
retire  prematurely?  Now,  there  are  sev- 
eral answers  to  that  question.  One  is 
the  fact  that  the  average  old-age  pay- 
ment in  social  security  is  now  Just  around 
$60  per  month.  This  amoimt  hardly 
represents  an  inducement  to  retire  to  a 
life  of  ease  and  ccunf ort. 

Secondly,  most  evidence  shows  that  9 
out  of  10  workers  retire  because  they  are 
forced  to  do  so.  This  is  one  reason  the 
average  retirement  age  for  tmext  under 
social  seciu-ity  is  around  age  69,  and  that 
for  women  age  68.  Here  is  evidence, 
to  my  mind,  that  people  want  to  continue 
to  work,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  re- 
gardless of  their  age — ^if  they  can  find 
work. 

Finally,  as  I  Indicated  at  the  beginning 
of  these  remarks,  I  am  convinced  that 
It  is  time  that  we  face  up  to  the  reality 
that  the  very  genius  which  has  so  tre- 
mendously expanded  our  productive 
power  as  a  nation,  and  the  medical 
genius  which  has  lengthened  our  life 
span,  is  inevitably  shortening  the  ntmi- 
ber  of  years  we  will  be  required  to  work. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  or 
wise  to  view  such  developments  with 
alarm,  as  is  sometimes  done.  Rather, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  that  we  recognize  these  facts 
of  our  time,  and  adjust  oiur  thinking  and 
otu"  attitudes  accordingly. 
_  I  am  Just  as  convinced  that  we  must 
begin  to  recognize  in  our  social-security 
system  that  a  new  day  is  dawning.  We 
can  certainly  anticipate  that  the  trend 
toward  a  shorter  work  life  will  continue, 
not  only  because  machines  are  replacing 
men,  but  also  in  order  that  younger  men 
with  growing  families  may  be  assured  of 
a  Job. 

Will  we  use  that  new  leisure  to  live 
more  abundantly  and  to  assure  a  better 
life  for  all  of  us?  Will  we  recognize  that 
we  can  no  longer  asstmie  that  everyone 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  until 
they  reach  the  arbitrary  age  of  65?  Will 
we  make  it  possible  for  yoimg  widowed 
mothers  to  remain  at  home  with  their 
children  instead  of  being  imder  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  work  each  day  to 
insure  some  form  of  income  when  their 
children  are  grown? 

I  believe  that  the  bill  which  I  have  Just 
outlined  faces  up  to  these  trends  of  our 
time.   I  believe  that  it  is  in  line  with  the 
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purposes  outlined  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  Janiiary  14. 1954,  when  he  said: 

Th«  buman  problems  of  iixUvldual  cltl- 
Bens  are  s  proper  and  Important  concern  at 
ovx  Government.  One  sucb  problem  that 
faces  every  individual  is  tbe  provlalon  of  eco- 
nomic Mcurlty  for  his  old  age  and  economic 
■ecurlty  for  bis  family  In  tbe  event  of  bis 
deatb.  To  belp  individuals  provide  for  tbat 
security,  to  reduce  botb  tbe  fear  and  tbe 
Incidence  of  destitution  to  tbe  minimum,  to 
promote  tbe  confidence  of  every  individual  in 
tbe  future,  tbcsc  are  proper  aims  of  all  levels 
of  goyemment.  Including  tbe  Pcderml  Oot- 
crnincnt. 

•  •  •  In  response  to  the  need  for  protec- 
tion arising  from  tlve  eomplexitles  of  our 
modern  society,  tbe  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  system  was  developed.  •  •  •  De- 
spite sbortcomlngs.  whicb  can  be  corrected, 
this  system  Is  basically  sound.  It  should 
remain,  aa  It  has  been,  the  cornerstone  of 
tiie  Oovemment's  programs  to  promote  tbe 
economic  sec\irlty  of  tbe  individual. 

I  sincerely  beMeve  that  the  improve- 
ments in  social  security  outlined  in  my 
bill  meet  these  requirements,  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  Members  of  this  Congress 
in  enacting  it  into  law. 


AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  came  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
I  had  no  intention  whatever  of  referring 
to  the  matter  I  am  going  to  speak  about 
briefly  at  this  time.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I 
am  not  an  expert  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture, but  at  least  I  read  the  newspapers 
and  I  listen  to  those  I  think  do  know 
something  about  the  situation  as  it 
exists. 

I  know  that  it  }s  against  the  rules  of 
the  House  to  comment  specifically  on 
anything  that  happens  in  the  other  body. 
I  am  sure  we  are  ail  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Rscoao  is  available  to  us  and 
we  can  follow  what  has  been  happening 
and  know  what  the  situation  is.  For 
quick  reference  may  I  refer  to  pages 
5061.  5062.  5064.  5069.  5070.  5071.  and 
5073  of  the  RscoRO  of  Monday,  March  19, 
1956? 

I  was  rather  disappointed  to  have  it 
indicated  that  we  would  have  difficulty 
in  finding  out  whAfc  may  confront  us  in 
the  next  weeks  or  months  in  terms  of 
adequate  farm  legislation.  I  think  most 
of  us  know  exactly  what  that  will  be. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  telegram  I 
received  a  few  minutes  ago  from  a  resi- 
dent of  Massachusetts,  who  does  know 
what  be  is  talking  about  and  who  is  an 
expert  in  the  fleld.    I  read  one  sentence : 

The  Nation  would  be  better  off  with  no 
farm  legislation  than  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands. 

I  think  we  had  better  heed  the  words 
of  theae  people  who  are  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  agriculture  rather 
than  of  thoee  whose  primary  interest  is  in 
the  political  aspects  that  may  confront 
us. 


Mr.  iOHVa  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HESELTON,    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Would  you 
like  to  see  us  get  away  from  here  and 
Congress  adjourn  without  taking  any 
action  on  the  agricultunU  bill  this  s«- 
sion? 

Mr.  HESELTON.  No.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  proper  bill  enacted,  but  I  object  to 
the  devices  that  have  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  try  to  explain  the  situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachuse;ts  IMr.  Hksbi.- 
TONJ  has  expired. 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  lio  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  West,  are  in  deep  economic 
trouble.  The  only  inunediate  relief 
that  appears  now  will  be  through  the 
medium  of  the  soil  bank  and  rental  pro- 
grams. Tbat  means  legislation  must  be 
enacted  by  Congress  very  quickly,  be- 
cause we  are  beginning  the  planting  sea- 
son In  Iowa  and  If  the  soil-bank  pro- 
gram is  to  be  enacted  we  must  know 
not  in  a  matter  of  weeks  or  months, 
but  a  matter  of  days.  I  suggest  that 
this  situation  is  serious  enough  that  the 
leadership  ?ive  earnest  consideration  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  Easter  recess 
and  the  dedication  of  our  efforts  to  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  farm  bill. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes:   I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  that  this  farm  bill  is 
in  such  shape  that  even  the  officials  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  in- 
dicated that  it  will  be  at  least  next 
Tuesday  before  they  can  even  apprise 
Congress  of  what  is  In  the  bill  on  which 
we  are  trying  to  work? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
Congress  should  remain  in  session  and 
pass  a  bill. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  but  do  you  not  think  it 
requires  some  study? 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  have  already  start- 
ed a  study  of  the  bill  and  I  would  hope 
that  before  the  end  of  next  week  you 
would  be  ready  to  ask  the  House  for  a 
conference. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  commit- 
tee met  this  morning.  We  are  meeting 
Monday  and  Tuesday  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  expect  to  have  some  meetings 
to  get  the  views  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  before  the  con- 
ferees who  will  represent  the  House  in 
the  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gaossl  haa  ex- 
pired. 

GUIDED  MISSILES 
Mr     FLOOD     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  press  stories  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  confusion  as  to 
guided  missiles  and  antiaircraft  missiles. 
as  between  the  Navy  missile  Talos  and 
the  Army  missile  Nike.  I  think  the 
great  cities  and  areas  concerned  with 
this  defense  should  know  that  the  only 
guided -missile  system  which  is  now  op- 
erational is  the  Army  system  Nike.  The 
Navy  Talos  mii>sile  Is  at  this  time  only 
in  research  and  development.  It  is  not 
operational  It  will  not  be  operational 
for  quite  some  time.  The  Nike  missile 
is  in  the  fleld.  is  in  locatioi^s.  as  we  know, 
for  the  defense  of  certain  areas,  and 
these  areas  will  be  increased.  It  is  good. 
It  is  effective.  It  is  the  best  and  the 
only  one  in  the  world  today  that  is  op- 
erational. It  will  be  supplemented  by 
additional  Nike-class  missiles  of  the 
same  general  type  and  purpose,  but.  in 
the  meantime,  the  people  of  thi5  country 
are  not  to  be  disturbed  or  concerned  that 
there  is  now  available  another  guided 
antiaircraft  mi.ssile  from  the  Navy, 
known  as  the  Talos.  That  Is  not  true. 
Antiaircraft  operations  is  the  delegated 
area  for  the  Army,  and  the  Army  is 
meeting  that  duty  with  Nike  actually  in 
operation  and  for  some  time.  There 
can  be  no  so-called  duel  between  Nike 
and  Talos  except  in  experimental  areas, 
since  only  Nike  is  operational.  Talos 
will  not  be  operational  for  some  time, 
and  by  and  at  that  tune  the  latest  Nike 
will  be  operational.  In  the  meantime, 
we  have  only  Nike,  the  Army  weapon. 


FORESTRY    AS    AN    OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  BIPARTISAN  ACTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr.  Sixxsi  is  recognised  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that 
action  be  taken  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  forestry  activities  in  forest  re- 
search. National  Forest  Administration, 
and  forest  tree  planting,  forest  protec- 
tion, and  technical  assistance  on  pri- 
vately owned  land.  Foresters  every- 
where thank  the  Congress  for  the  mod- 
est Increases  provided  over  the  recent 
years  for  forest  research.  I  am  happy 
to  report  to  you  that  these  investments 
are  beginning  to  pay  important  divi- 
dends. For  example,  in  the  .sandhills  of 
northwest  Florida  when  the  valuable 
long  leaf  pine  was  eut  off  40  or  50  years 
ago.  worthless  scrub  hardwoods  covered 
much  of  the  land.  Sporadic  attempts 
were  made  to  reforest  this  area  but  failed 
and  the  land  continued  to  be  improduc- 
Uvc.  In  1952  the  Southern  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station  establi.^hed  a  field  re- 
search center  at  Marianna.  Fla..  and  be- 
gan to  study  how  «•  could  make  the 
saiidhills  produce  valuable  timber.  Al- 
ready a  small  group  of  foresters  at  the 
center  have  learned  how  to  go  about  re- 
foresting the  sandhills.  Their  findings 
In  these  few  short  years  since  1952  are 
so    convincing    that    today,    traveling 
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through  northwest  Rorida  you  will  see 
big  machinery — powerful  bulldozers,  root 
pullers,  root  rakes,  and  disks— eradicat- 
ing the  scrub  oak  and  other  imdesirable 
vegetation  in  preparing  the  land  for  the 
planting  of  slash  pine.  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  impression  that  all  of  our 
native  hardwoods  are  worthless.  Our 
research  foresters  tell  us  of  opportunity 
on  the  proper  sites,  chiefly  in  the  bot- 
tomlands, to  grow  quality  hardwoods  like 
cherry-bark  oak  and  red  g\mx  Through- 
out the  Nation,  however,  on  pooi-er  lands. 
there  is  an  abundance  of  hardwood  tim- 
ber of  tjrpes  which  are  now  largely  un- 
marketable. Through  research  in  mar- 
keting and  utilization  we  hope  to  find 
profitable  markets  for  this  material. 

I  can  tell  you  also  that  our  National 
Forest  Administration,  like  our  forest 
research  program,  is  going  forward. 
Whenever  I  see  the  splendid  records  our 
national  forests  are  making  I  notice  an 
increase  In  the  amount  of  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  national  forest  timber  and 
the  number  of  people  who  are  using  the 
recreational  and  other  resources.  One  of 
the  national  forests  is  in  my  district  and 
the  folks  are  mighty  proud  of  it.  It  con- 
tributes much  to  the  economic  life  of  my 
district  and  to  tbe  pleasure  oX  living 
there. 

The  budget  proposed  modest  increases 
for  forest  research  and  for  National  For- 
est Administration  so  I  will  say  no  more 
about  these  items.  Instead  I  shall  direct 
my  remarks  chiefly  to  the  problems  and 
opportunities  involved  on  private  forest 
land.  As  the  recent  report  on  the  Na- 
tion's timber  resources  brings  out.  the 
great  bulk  of  our  woodland  is  privately 
owned.  Contrary  to  the  popular  belief, 
most  of  the  private  woodland  is  not  in 
large  forest  holdings  of  big  industries  but 
is  in  the  hands  of  some  4V^  million  small 
woodland  owners — 3  million  farmers  and 
1^2  million  small-business  men.  country 
bankers,  small  investors,  schoolteachers, 
and  others.  I  am  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  the  budget  proposed  no  increases  for 
the  items  which  wotild  help  these  small 
woodland  owners  most.  I  refer  to  the 
cooperative  State-Federal  programs  for 
tree  planting,  forest  protection,  and  tech- 
nical forest  management  assistance. 

Tree  planting,  forest  protection,  and 
technical  assistance  to  private  landown- 
ers are  not  new  activities.  Over  50  years 
ago  there  were  sporadic  attempts  to  ac- 
complish things  in  these  fields  of  forestry 
by  the  States  and  private  woodland  own- 
ers. In  1924  when  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act  was  passed,  the  Federal  Government 
joined  in  a  partnership  with  the  States 
to  provide  tree  seedlings.  The  plan  was 
that  the  Federal  Government  woiild  pro- 
vide matching  fimds  up  to  50  percent  and 
leadership  to  insure  national  programs 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  each  State. 
So  successful  has  been  the  work  under 
the  Clarke-McNary  Act  that  it  has  served 
as  a  pattern  for  other  legislation.  When 
it  was  broadened  in  scope  and  authoriza- 
tion In  1949.  a  great  number  of  people 
came  here  to  express  their  Interest.  As  I 
recall  some  70  or  80  Congressmen  ap- 
peared before  the  legislative  committee 
and  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act  amendments  and  its 
companion  bill  which  became  the  Coop- 


erative Forest  Management  Act.  Today. 
I  can  see  many  faces  of  my  colleagues 
who  can  proudly  say  that  ttiey  supported 
these  measures.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  brief  progress  report. 

For  tree  planting,  we  recommended 
$2,500,000  be  appropriated  annually.  No 
more  than  $505,000  has  ever  been  granted 
for  any  1  year  and  that  is  the  budget's 
recommendation  for  this  year.  The 
States  are  spending  $1,600,000  and  hope 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  provide 
matching  funds  as  a  true  partner.  In 
addition,  private  landowners  are  con- 
tributing $2  million  each  year  plus  their 
labor.  According  to  the  recent  Timber 
Resource  Review,  some  50  or  60  million 
acres  of  forest  land  are  idle  and  need 
planting.  In  addition,  many  wind  bar- 
riers are  needed  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  of  the  Western  Plains.  All  ef- 
forts combined — Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate— are  now  resulting  in  the  planting 
of  less  than  1  million  of  these  acres  per 
year.  Gentlemen.  I  contend  that  this 
Nation  does  not  wish  to  wait — must  not 
wait — 2  or  3  generations  to  do  the  tree 
planting  Job. 

In  the  fleld  of  forest  fire  protection 
we  are  making  some  progress  but  it  Is 
disappointingly  slow.  When  we  amend- 
ed the  Clarke-McNary  law.  we  provided 
an  annual  authorization  of  $20  million. 
The  budget  this  year  calls  for  $10,025,000 
although  the  States  are  spending  $28 
million.  The  States  expect  us  to  go 
forward  with  them,  not  to  drag  our  feet 
financially.  I  would  not  be  concerned  if 
we  were  on  top  of  the  Job  but  we  are  fpr 
from  it.  There  are  still  49  million  acres 
In  need  of  organized  fire  protection. 
Also,  on  many  of  the  areas  where  we  do 
have  protection  the  fire  control  organi- 
zations are  spread  so  dangerously  thin 
that  at  times  they  are  not  truly  effec- 
tive. Consequently  on  protected  areas 
alone  last  year  there  were  119,000  fires 
and  2,800.000  acres  burned  over.  On  the 
unprotected  areas  the  loss  was  5,800.000 
acres.  The  Nation  caimot  afford  to  allow 
such  waste  to  continue. 

In  the  field  of  technical  forestry  as- 
sistance under  the  Cooperative  Forest 
Management  Act  we  authorized  $2,500,- 
000  annually.  The  budget  this  year 
plans  for  only  $690,000,  although  the 
States  are  putting  up  twice  as  much  as 
this.  In  this  program,  except  in  a  few 
States,  we  have  hardly  begim.  As  I  said 
before,  throughout  the  Nation  there  are 
4>/2  million  small  woodland  owners. 
While  their  individual  holdings  are  small 
their  woodlands  combined  make  up 
three-fourths  of  the  commercial  private 
forest  acreage  of  the  Nation.  At  least 
half  of  these  4V2  million  small  woodland 
owners  need  technical  forest  manage- 
ment assistance.  Some  3  million  of  these 
owners  are  farmers.  At  the  present  size 
of  the  program  only  35,000  small  wood- 
land owners  are  receiving  the  on-the- 
ground  help  they  need  to  make  their 
woodlands  produce  the  greatest  profit  to 
them  and  the  greatest  good  for  the 
NaUon. 

To  sum  up,  gentlemen:  Although  we 
have  authorized  a  total  of  $25  million 
aimually  for  these  3  cooperative  pro- 
grams, the  budget  plans  call  for  only 
$11  million,  while  the  cooperating  States 
are  spendiiig  over  $30  million. 


Why  has  the  Federal  Government 
fallen  behind  In  these  partnerships. 
These  are  all  activities  of  bipartisan  in- 
terest. I  know  of  no  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican Member  of  Congress  who  is  op- 
posed to  adequate  financing  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  tree  planting,  protection, 
and  technical  assistance.  Why,  then, 
are  these  activities  passed  over  each  year 
with  so  little  attention  to  their  real 
needs? 

These  partnership  programs  do  not 
involve  great  armies  of  Federal  workers. 
The  local  people  see  and  work  with  local 
foresters  whom  they  know.  In  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Forest  Service 
there  are  less  than^a  dozen  employees 
handling  these  activities.  In  the  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Forest  Service  only 
a  small  number  are  available  to  assist 
the  States  in  inspections,  training,  and 
technical  problems.  The  States  admin- 
ister the  programs  and  provide  the  on- 
the-groimd  service  with  State  employees. 
This  cooperative  forestry  work  is  kept 
close  to  the  woodland  owner  in  a  man- 
ner that  he  can  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. 

Why  is  It,  then,  that  each  year  there 
appear  roadblocks  preventing  adequate 
financing  of  the  Federal  share  of  tree 
planting,  forest  protection,  and  technical 
assistance.  The  woodlands  suffer  and 
the  job  to  do  grows  bigger.  A  small  but 
extremely  vocal  minority  keeps  our  path 
of  action  filled  with  roadblocks. 

The  first  of  these  roadblocks  Is  pro- 
crastination. This  is  a  subtle  roadblock. 
It  says,  "These  forestry  activities  are 
fine  but  let  us  wait  until  next  year. 
After  all  it  takes  many  years  to  grow  a 
tree,  so  let  us  wait  until  next  year.**  I 
can  Imagine  the  same  arguments  were 
used  in  the  capitals  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  Middle  East  some  2,000  years  ago. 
Before  they  knew  it  these  ancient  civili- 
zations lost  their  forests,  soil,  and  water 
resources.  And  today  among  the  ruins 
that  once  were  magnificent  temples, 
goats  scamble  for  thistles.  Those  people 
were  stopped  by  the  roadblock  of  pro- 
crastination. 

Another  road  block  in  our  path  is  the 
let-the-States-do-lt  pholosophy.  This 
could  also  be  called  the  let-the-other- 
fellow-pick-up-the-check  philosophy. 
Not  only  is  this  an  unfair  approach  to  a 
national  problem  it  simply  does  not  work 
in  any  partnership.  In  the  first  place 
these  forestry  activities  have  national 
scope  and  value.  For  example,  the  land- 
owner needs  help  in  protection.  Why? 
Because  he  does  not  set  the  fires.  The 
general  public  sets  the  fire  on  the  land 
he  tries  to  protect.  The  loss  of  his  wood- 
Isold  by  fire  affects  the  tax  base  of  the 
community.  It  might  affect  through  ero- 
sion a  valuable  bottomland  com  field  of 
his  neighbor,  it  might  affect  the  flood 
situation  1,000  miles  downstream  or  the 
water  in  a  city  drinking  foimtain,  or  the 
hunter  and  tourist,  or  the  consumer  of 
forest  products,  or  the  Nation's  stock- 
pile of  war  material.  A  shortage  of 
newsprint  pulp  in  New  England  or  the 
Lake  States  can  be  felt  by  newspapers 
all  over  the  Nation.  So  you  see  all  of 
the  people  are  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  each  small  woodland.  Fur- 
thermore, a  forest  fire  imless  controlled 
promptly  has  no  respect  for  individual 
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property  lines,  highway  or  other  man- 
nuMIe  barriers.  In  the  holocaust  of 
aouthcm  Maine  in  1947  many  houses  and 
even  villages  were  destroyed  In  the  loss 
of  a  quarter  mlllian  acres  of  forest. 
Ocij  last  year  a  200.000-acre  fire  oc- 
curred In  North  Carolina  and  was  so 
iptease  It  rolled  right  over  the  Coastal 
CanaL  Califomians  will  remember  the 
15.000-aere  fire  which  threatened  the 
town  of  Yreka  last  September.  This 
town  of  5.000  people  was  evacuated  and 
saved  only  by  well  organized  groups  of 
fljre  fighters  who  established  a  back  fire 
at  the  edge  of  the  town.  Such  fires 
have  no  respect  for  even  State  bound- 
ariea.  They  become  national  catastro* 
phlea.  Timber  bums  and  all  the  other 
values  of  the  forest  decline. 

The  third  roadblock  the  minority  will 
present  is  an  academic  one.  It  can  be 
called.  Let's  get  the  facts.  This  is  a  difB- 
cult  roadblock  to  eliminate.  It  is  used 
by  many  who  say  they  want  to  help  but 
who  advocate  caution.  It  has  some  merit 
but  it  will  keep  us  away  from  our  objec- 
tive if  we  permit  it  to  block  us.  With  this 
philosophy  the  patriots  could  have  laid 
aside  their  muskets  in  the  Revolution  and 
said,  "Let's  wait  until  we  see  what  the 
Constitution  will  look  like  before  we  flKht 
this  war.  Lets  get  the  facts. '  His- 
torians tell  us  that  the  most  popular 
acience  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  astronomy. 
The  reason  astronomy  was  more  popular 
than  other  studies  was  that  it  involved 
problems  that  were  so  far  away.  A  man 
could  lie  on  his  back  and  gaze  into  the 
heavens — so  occupied  that  he  forgot  the 
pressing  everyday  problems  he  should 
have  come  to  grips  with  long  ago.  Today 
the  minority  urge  us  not  to  take  action 
but  to  study  the  situation  as  to  how  much 
each  State  actually  needs,  how  much  is 
the  total  cost,  what  values  are  involved. 
and  so  forth.  Of  course,  we  would  like 
to  have  all  these  answers  but  as  we  search 
for  them  we  must  also  act  on  the  prob- 
lems so  obviously  at  hand.  For  instance. 
our  forest  problems  on  the  small  pri- 
vately owned  woodlands  are  real  ones. 
Man  can  never  wait  until  he  has  all  the 
facts  neatly  cataloged,  studied,  and 
analyzed.  He  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  confronting  him. 

These  roadblocks  I  have  described 
are  dangerous.  We  must  break  through 
them.  We  must  not  let  them  stop  us  or 
even  seriously  delay  us.  Every  year  that 
they  delay  us  is  a  serious  loss  to  our  Na- 
tion's progress.  We  must  take  action. 
As  Democratic  and  Republican  Repre- 
sentatives interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
forest  resource,  we  must  take  the  action 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  want. 
The  4>^  miUlMi  small  woodland  owners 
and  the  State  foresters  are  counting  upon 
tis  to  give  them  leadership.  They  are 
looking  to  us  to  provide  the  full  share 
which  the  Craigress  anticipated  would  be 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  these  partnership  activi- 
ties. I  believe  that  we  should  provide: 
First,  for  cooperation  in  forest  tree  plant- 
ing. $2,500,000  annually;  second,  for  co- 
operation in  forest  fire  control.  $20  mil- 
lion annually;  third,  for  cooperating  in 
forest  management  and  processing.  $2.- 
MO.OOO  annually. 

This  would  provide  the  full  authoriza- 
tion Congress  planned  when  the  acts 


were  passed  or  amended.  These  sums 
will  be  wise  investments  because  the 
States  and  i»ivate  landowners  will  add 
their  own  moneys  and  make  the  total 
effort  several  times  greater  than  these 
sums  would  buy  alone.  It  will  be  a  wise 
investment  in  the  prosperity  and  seemlty 
of  the  individuals,  the  SUtcs.  and  the 
Nation. 


THE  COMMITTEE  CM*  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS NEEDS  ADVICE  FROM  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  PatmaiH  ia  recognised  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
Small  Business  Coounittee  has  a  very 
serious  problem  on  which  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the 
Members. 

The  other  day  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Mocli>ebI  referred  to  our 
committee  a  letter  from  one  of  his  con- 
stituents and  asked  for  infomiation  nec- 
essary for  replying  to  this  letter.  It  is  a 
very  brief  letter  and  it  is  a  homey  letter, 
but  it  says  so  much.  I  would  Uke  to  read 
it  to  the  Members.  I  wi.sh  all  the  Mem- 
bers could  see  it  in  the  original.  It  is 
written  in  lonithand  and  in  pencil.  It 
is  from  Mr.  John  Pawks.  who  operates 
Fawlcs'  Store,  dealing  in  grocenee  and 
general  merchandise,  at  Prairie  Uiil,  Mo. 
I  feel  surt  that  Mr.  John  Pawks  would 
not  mind  my  reading  you  his  letter.  He 
is  obviously  a  man  who  will  say  what  he 
has  to  say.  Besides  that  he  has  nothing 
of  commercial  importance  to  lose.  You 
will  note  that  he  says  in  his  letter  that 
he  is  rK)W  considering  giving  up  his  small 
business — not  by  choice  but  by  necessity, 
and  finding  work.  Mr.  Pawks'  letter  to 
his  Representative  Is  as  follows: 

Fawiu  STOnr. 
^airie  Hill.  Mo..  March  t.  t95€. 

DsAB  Itar«zsurr*TivK :  I  am  concerned 
wltb  how  rmpldly  unaU  atorcs  and  un«U 
wholesalers  are  being  bit.  What  few  dollars 
farmers  have,  the  big  chalna  get  moat  of 
it.  I  am  really  flndlng  It  hard  to  even  pay 
operating  expenaca  much  leas  other  obllga- 
Uona  becatisc  of  lower  volume. 

la  there  anything  that  can  or  will  be  done 
for  ua  In  r\iral  areas?  Knowing  our  party 
standing  for  common  people.  I  know  you 
are  nghtlng  for  relief,  but  If  anything  can 
be  done,  do  It  before  tt  la  too  late.  It  Is 
far  worse  than  people  are  being  led  to  believe. 
I  hope  there  Is  a  change:  If  not,  too  bad  for 
the  remains  of  small  fanners  and  grocery- 
men.  I  am  actually  considering,  not  by 
ciioice.  finding  work.  Would  you  send  bUls 
that  are  being  Introduced  to  aaaiat  us? 
Your  friend. 

JoBM  W.  Pawks. 

Now  the  problem  facing  your  Small 
Business  Committee  is  this:  What  bills 
shall  we  tell  Mr.  Fawks  are  being  intro- 
duced to  assist  small  business? 

The  bill  which  will  assist  small  busi- 
ness more  than  any  other  legislation  I 
know  of  is  H.  R.  11.  Moreover,  this  is 
the  bill  which  small-business  people  have 
a.sked  for  most  of  all.  and  they  have  been 
asking  for  it  for  a  long  time.  But  the 
problem  about  H.  R.  II  is  this:  All  last 
year  when  small -business  people  wrote 
in  and  asked  what  bills  were  being  intro- 
duced to  help  them  we  then  told  them 
about  II.  B.  II — if  lor  no  other  reason 


than  that  we  knew  of  no  other  bill  to  help 
small  business.  H.  R.  1 1  was  introduced 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress;  and  a  quite  similar  bill  rode 
out  the  t3d  Congress.  Consequently. 
Mr.  Fawks  was  probably  told  about  H.  R. 
11  last  year,  or  the  year  before  that. 
And  if  not  Mr.  Fawks.  then  perhaps  his 
neighbors  who  wrote  in  and  asked  what 
bills  had  been  introduced  to  help  small 
business. 

The  question  now  is  this.  When  the 
Members  ask  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee for  a  reference  to  the  bills  being 
introduced  to  assist  small  business  shall 
we  suggest  that  they  continue  year  after 
year  to  tell  them  that  H.  R.  11  has  been 
introduced?     What  shall  we  tell  them? 

My  own  feeling  is  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  be  able  to  write  small-bosi- 
ness  people  and  tell  them,  for  a  change, 
that  H.  R.  11  has  been  passed.  The 
Members  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  a 
discharge  petition  on  the  Clerk's  desk  to 
call  up  H.  R.  11.  If  as  many  as  21t 
Members  of  the  House  sign  the  discharge 
petition,  then  we  can  call  the  bill  up. 
debate  it  for  2  hours,  and  then  pass  it  in 
this  Congress.  Or  alternatively  we  can 
wait  until  the  next  session  of  Congress 
and  introduce  H.  R.  11  under  a  new  mun- 
ber  and  then  write  small  business  about 
a  new  bill — that  is.  those  of  us  whom  the 
voters  return  to  the  next  Congress  can 
write  to  small-business  people  about  a 
new  bilL 

It  may  be  that  there  Is  really  no  place 
for  small  business  in  the  future  of  our 
country. 

SATS  SMALL  nrsi 


MTTVr  CO 

At  least  one  labor  leader  hRs  expressed 
the  opinion  that  email  business  is  doomed 
and  will  disappear  from  the  American 
scene. 

These  thoughts  have  been  attributed 
to  Mr.  James  R.  Hoffa.  an  international 
vice  president  of  the  Teamsters'  Union. 
The  St  Louis  Post -Di.* patch  of  Stmday. 
March  4  carries  a  front-pose  account  of 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Hoffa  which  quotes 
him  as  sajTlng: 

The  future  of  labor-manngement  relstioni 
Is  big  labor  and  bl»r  buslnen.  for  there  Is  no 
room  for  the  smsll  buslnesa  or  the  small 
union.    That  la  unfortunate  but  true. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Hoffa  is  cynical 
about  the  future  of  small  business— I  do 
not  know.  On  the  other  hand.  It  may  be 
that  he  is  given  to  honest  expression  of 
opinion;  and  it  may  also  be  that  Mr. 
Hoffa  accepts  the  march  of  events  more 
realistically  than  do  some  of  us  who  still 
hope  that  there  Is  a  place  for  small  busi- 
ness in  the  future  of  our  country.  Per- 
haps those  of  us  who  still  hope  and  still 
want  to  try  to  save  a  place  for  small  busi- 
ness are  merely  dreaming  and  tilting  at 
windmills. 

Certainly  the  record  of  action  and  In- 
action of  Congress  during  the  last  several 
years  suggests  that  we  are  dreamtnt?. 
During  these  years  Congress  has  moved 
with  great  promptness  and  diligence  to 
pan  legislation  favorable  to  big  business. 
This  legislation  has  covered  the  range 
from  big  business  tax  relief  to  a  variety 
of  giveaways,  and  back  again.  In  the 
meantime  small  business  has  been  plead- 
ing, not  for  giveaways,  but  merely  for  fair 
antitrust  laws  which  will  protect  them 
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from  big  businesset'  abase  of  power. 
Specifically,  small  business  has  been 
pleading  for  the  passage  of  H.  R.  11. 
Small  business  has  been  pleading  for  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  11  for  almost  a  year  and 
a  half  now,  and  prior  to  that  small  busi- 
ness centered  its  hopes  on  the  passage  of 
a  similar  bill  in  the  last  Congress. 

There  are  many  of  us  in  the  House 
who  are  still  dreaming  and  hoping  that 
H.  R.  11  can  be  passed.  H.  R.  11  wUl 
not  reverse  the  trend  of  the  times  and 
Insure  that  there  will  be  a  continuing 
place  for  small  business  in  this  country. 
But  it  will  restore  some  strength  to  the 
antitrust  laws  and  give  small  business 
some  degree  of  assurance  that  it  will  not 
be  destroyed  through  discriminations  in 
price.  Discrtraination  in  price  ts  one  of 
the  most  frequently  used  methods  by 
which  big  business  takes  advantage  of  its 
superior  size  to  destroy  small  business. 
If  we  can  succeed  in  placing  a  curb  on 
this  kmd  of  abuse  of  power  ti.erefore. 
we  will  go  a  long  way  toward  giving 
■nail  businees  an  equal  opportunity  to 
compete. 

Small  business  Itself  moreover.  Is  still 
hopeful  It  is  desperate,  but  small-busi- 
ness people  still  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress wUl  pass  H.  R.  11.  They  know,  of 
course,  that  the  only  likely  chance  that 
it  can  be  passed  in  this  Congress  rests 
upon  the  discharge  petition.  That  is 
the  belief  of  the  retail  grocers,  for  exam- 
ple, and  they  are  pleading  that  the  dis- 
charge petition  be  signed. 

asTAU.  eaocxas  uaea  nsNiMS  pcmiOM  to 
DiacHAaos  u.  a.  11 

The  New  Yort  Journal  of  Commerce 
carried  a  news  report  this  morning,  date- 
line  Chicago,   which   will   Interest  the 
Members.     This  report  covers  the  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  of  the  United  States  on  the  ques- 
tion of  H.  R.   11.      This  association  is 
strongly  urging  Members  of  the  House 
to  sign  the  petition  to  discharge  H.  R.  11 
and  then  to  vote  favorably  on  H.  R.  11. 
The  retailers  are  entirely  correct  in 
saying  that  consumers  suffer  from  dis- 
criminatory pricing  practices  and  that 
"the  way  to  encourage  competition  is  to 
treat  all  buyers  alike  so  when  there  is  a 
price  reduction  by  the  supplier,  one  or 
more  of  them  can  reflect  this  in  their 
prices  to  consumers."     In  other  words, 
consumers  benefit  by  maintaining  com- 
petition in  the  business  system  and  con- 
sumers benefit  when  there  is  an  adequate 
law    to   curb   monopolistic   powers    by 
which    big    c<»npetitors    destroy    small 
competitors.     For  the  coercive  power  to 
destroy  stnall  competitors  is  also  a  power 
for  disciplining  small  competitors  and 
forcing  them  to  keep  theh-  prices  high. 

The  independent  retail  grocers  are  also 
precisely  right  In  summing  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  H.  R.  11.  The  principle  is  -that 
protecting  the  competitive  economy  from 
substantial  Injury  is  independent  of.  and 
superior  to.  the  right  of  any  buyer  to 
receive  harmful  discriminatory  prefer- 
ences." 

The  news  report  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  March  22  is  as 
follows: 

RcTAiLiau  TJBcz  AcnoK  ow  PnifiOH  bt 

pATlfAN 

Chicago.  March  21  —The  Ifattonal  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Grocers  thU  week  demanded 
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action  on  a  petition  filed  in  tlie  House  at  Bep- 
reaentatlvea  by  Oongreasman  Wbicht  Pat- 
maw.  Desnocrat.  of  Texas,  to  bring  H.  R.  11. 
the  equality  of  opportunity  Mil.  up  for  a  vote. 
This  prooadurc  is  accessary.  NABOUS  said, 
as  tbe  only  means  which  accords  a  good 
chance  at  having  the  bill  acted  upon  before 
Ooi^reaa  adjourns  this  year.  Scheduled 
bearings  April  18-20.  the  retailer  group  said, 
wUl  be  too  late  for  the  bill  to  be  approved  by 
Congress  this  session. 


TO  PLOC  LOOFBOLS 

In  explaining  H.  R.  11,  NAROUS  points  out 
that  It  closes  a  loophole  In  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  created  In  lOSl  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  In  the  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana  case  that  meeting  competition  was 
a  complete  defense  Justifying  a  discrimina- 
tion In  pirlce,  service  or  facilities  even  though 
the  probable  effect  of  the  discrimination  in 
price,  service  or  facilities  is  to  injvu^  com- 
petition substantially  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly. 

-To  make  matters  worse."  the  association 
adds.  "It  tias  been  held  tliat  It  Is  not  In- 
cumbent on  one  ctuirged  with  an  illegal  dis- 
crimination to  establish  the  lawfulness  of  the 
price  which  he  claimed  he  was  meeting.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  an  illegal  discrimi- 
nation can  t>e  a  basis  for  Justifying  a  num- 
ber at  succeeding  harmful  discriminations 
which,  under  the  meeting  competition  de- 
fense, the  law  cannot  prevent.  This  might 
easily  result  in  the  act  l>eing  more  honored 
in  lu  tireach  than  in  its  observance." 


ntjvtaa 

Continuing  its  explanation.  NARGUS 
states:  "H.  R.  11  proposes  to  disallow  this 
defense  as  a  legal  Justification  for  a  discrim- 
ination in  case  where  there  is  substantial 
evidence  that  the  probable  effect  of  the  dis- 
crimination is  to  injure  competition  sub- 
stantially or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 
The  biU  proposes  to  establish  the  principle 
that  protecting  the  competitive  economy 
from  suttstantial  injury  is  Independent  of 
and  superior  to  the  right  of  any  buyer  to 
receive  harmful  discriminatory  preferences." 

The  retailer  group  further  points  out  that 
consumers  suffer  from  harmful  discrimina- 
tions, because  the  large  coercive  buyer  who 
receives  a  preferential  price  is  under  less 
competitive  pressure  to  reduce  his  resale 
price  to  oonsiimers  than  if  the  same  lower 
price  is  given  to  all  his  competlUvs.  large 
and  small  alike. 

•QUAL  TSEATMnfT   UBCCD 

"The  way  to  encourage  competition  Is  to 
treat  all  buyers  alike  so  when  there  is  a 
price  reduction  by  the  supplier,  one  or  more 
of  them  can  reflect  this  in  their  prices  to 
consumers,"  NARGUS  declares. 

The  Interests  of  farmers  also  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  passage  of  H.  R.  11,  NARGUS 
avers.  "Discriminations  extracted  from  sup- 
pliers by  large  coercive  buyers  force  suppliers 
to  seek  means  for  making  up  what  they  have 
lost  in  the  sale  of  their  products."  the  asso- 
ciation says.  "One  way  they  have  of  doing 
this  is  to  reduce  what  is  paid  to  farmers  for 
the  commodities  they  purchase.  Since  farm- 
ers are  frequently  in  a  disadvantageous  eco- 
nomic position,  they  are  made  to  suffer  as 
a  result  of  harmful  dlscrimlnationB." 

A  descocsatic  rrc  coMMO^ioNm  favors 
H.  a.  11 

When  President  Eisenhower  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Wilham  C.  Kern  to  take  the 
place  of  Commissioner  James  A.  Mead 
on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I 
made  some  public  remarks  criticizing 
Mr.  Kern's  appointment.  I  will  not  re- 
peat those  remarks  now  and  thus  per- 
petuate any  unkind  Inferences  they 
may  have  contained. 

Because  of  this  backgroimd  howerer, 
T  would  like  to  state  for  the  House  that 
I  am  highly  gratified  that  Mr.  Kern  has 


urged  passage  of  H.  R  11.  More  than 
that,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Kem 
has  made  an  extremely  keen  analysis  of 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  both 
the  practical  and  broad  philosophic  rea- 
sons why  H.  R.  11  must  be  passed.  I  am 
hi4>py  therefore  to  call  attention  to  Mr. 
Kern's  analysis,  which  is  set  out  in  his 
letter  of  March  21,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  and  like- 
wise a  speech  which  he  delivered  before 
the  briefing  conference  on  trade  regula- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Federal  Bar  Assocl- 
atkm  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs.  Inc.,  at  Chicago  on 
March  1,  ii>56.  These  documents  are 
submitted  for  the  Rbcokd  herewith: 

Fdesal  Tkade  Comussioir, 

Washington.  March  1,  195€., 

OOMMIllUl    ON    THE    JUDIL'lAST, 

United  Stat*9  Senate,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
OttnLorai:  With  reference  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  late  chairman  of  your  com- 
mittee. Senator  Kilgore.  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  an  expression  of  its 
views  on  S.  11,  84th  Congress,  1st  session. 
I  respectfully  tender  my  individual  opinion 
thereon,  wliich  is  contrary  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
as  made  known  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Chairman's  letter  to  you. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  S.  11  or  similar 
legislation  is  essential  to  realization  of  the 
national  antltnist  jjolicy  and  is  necessary 
to  the  restoration  of  the  original  force  of 
section  3  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  was 
materially  weakened  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Sfandard  Oil  Co.  {Indiana)  v. 
FTC  (840  U.  S.  231  (1»51)).  Ttait  holding, 
wtaldi  many  oomraentators  feel  was  based 
on  an  incorrect  analysis  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Robinson-Patman  amend- 
ment, had  the  effect  of  reestablishing  an 
infirmity  of  the  original  Clayton  Act — the 
provision  that  a  seller  could  absolve  itself 
from  a  charge  oC  price  discrimination  by 
showing  that  its  lower  price  was  offered  In 
good  faith  to  meet  competition. 

Besides  "substituting  the  remedy  of  re- 
taliation for  that  of  law"  <80  Cokgsesbional 
RaooRD  3113  (1988)),  the  old  Clayton  Act 
had  made  it  possible  for  a  large  buyer  to 
dictate  a  price  preference  to  itself  by  find- 
ing a  number  of  sellers  willing  to  charge 
a  lower  price  than  their  eompetitors.  (H. 
Rept.  No.  2051,  74th  Cong.,  ad  sess.  (1988>. 
p.  7.)  This  was  an  abuse  fairly  prevalent 
among  chain-store  companies,  and  It  was 
chiefly  l>ecau9e  of  fears  expressed  on  this 
account  In  tlie  congressional  report  on 
chain-store  practices  (flnal  report  on  the 
chain-store  Investigation.  Senate  Doc.  No. 
4,  74th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (1934))  that  the 
Robinson-Patman  amendment  was  enacted 
into  law. 

The  original  Senate  and  House  versions  of 
that  measure  did  not  contain  a  meeting- 
competition  defense,  and  though  one  was 
eventually  Inserted  It  was  not  Included 
among  the  substantive  Jxistlflcatlons  set  out 
In  subparagraph  (a)  of  the  revised  section  2 
but  Instead  was  relegated  to  a  separate  sub- 
paragraph and  couched  In  language  Indicat- 
ing that  It  was  only  to  constitute  a  proce- 
dural defense  to  a  prima  facie  case  made  out 
by  merely  proving  a  difference  In  prices.  The 
procedural  character  of  the  amended  meet- 
ing-competition defense  was  tmequlvocally 
explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees  In  reporting  the  conference  version 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  bUl  to  the  House 
(80  OomnzssioMAL  Rboobb  0418  (1036) ) : 

•Tills  does  not  set  up  the  meeting  of  com- 
petition as  an  absolute  bar  to  a  charge  of 
dlserlmlnatlon  imder  the  bill.  It  merely 
pemlts  It  to  be  shown  in  evidence.  This 
provision  is  entirely  procedural.  It  does  not 
determine  substantive  rights,  liabilities,  and 
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duttaa.  *  *  *  If  this  proTlao  w«r*  conatnied 
to  permit  th«  showing  of  •  eompetlng  offer 
M  an  abaolut*  bar  to  liability  for  dlacrUnl* 
nation,  then  It  would  nullify  tba  act  en- 
tirely at  the  very  Inception  of  Its  enforoe> 
ment.  for  In  nearly  every  case  nuus  buyers 
receive  similar  discriminations  from  compet- 
ing sellers  of  the  same  product.  One  viola- 
tion of  law  cannot  be  permitted  to  Justify 
another." 

By  eliminating  (as  they  thought)  the  ab- 
solute defense  of  meeting  competition,  which 
hMi  plagued  efforts  to  enforce  the  original 
section  a  of  the  Clayton  Act.  the  supporters 
of  the  amendment  believed  that  they  were 
depriving  the  large  buyer  of  the  competitive 
advantagee  It  enjoyed  over  the  unall  buyer 
because  of  ability  to  buy  In  large  qxumtltles 
and  were  providing  equality  of  opportunity 
to  all  members  of  a  given  Industry. 

The  Standard  Oil  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  all  but  revived  the  meeting-com- 
petition feature  of  the  original  Clayton  Act, 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  that  very  seg- 
ment of  the  business  community  which  the 
Roblnson-Patman  amendment  was  to  have 
benefited.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law 
a  supplier  Is  free  to  discriminate  In  favor 
of  a  customer  who  has  been  offered  a  lower 
price  by  a  competing  supplier.  Irrespective  of 
the  Injury  that  such  a  discrimination  may 
Inflict  on  his  other  cvistomers.  Furthemiore. 
though  the  majority  opinion  In  the  Stand- 
ard case  Indicated  that  the  absolute  meeting- 
competition  defense  was  needed  to  vindicate 
the  right  of  a  business  concern  to  repel  a 
price  raid  by  a  competitor,  the  defense  which 
Standard  desired  to  offer  was  along  different 
lines.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Standard 
actually  was  countering  the  competition  of 
off-brand  gasolines  in  the  Detroit  area  by 
price-favoring  the  Standard  dealers  best  sit- 
uated to  wage  a  successful  price  war  against 
the  off  brands.  If  such  was  the  case.  Stand- 
ard was  not  only  using  Its  superior  financial 
staying  power  to  sutMldlze  a  less  profitable 
or  possibly  unprofitable  sale  of  its  product 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  a  smaller  com- 
petitor: It  was  enabling  the  dealer  through 
which  It  waged  its  price  war  to  divert  trade 
from  other  Standard  dealers  not  able  to 
lower  their  price. 

There  la  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
type  of  situation  la  not  unusual  in  the  gaso- 
Uiie  price  wars  of  today,  even  though  the 
events  behind  the  Standard  Oil  case  occurred 
•bout  15  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  need  for 
strong  antl-prlce  discrimination  laws  Is 
stronger  In  the  existing  buyer's  market,  when 
producers  compete  sharply  and  make  price 
concesaions  to  some  purchasers  but  not  to 
all.  In  industries  like  the  gasoline  industry. 
In  which  thousands  of  retailers  fail  annually, 
the  neceeslty  for  effective  legislation  Is  espe- 
cially acute.  S.  11  would  make  It  clear  that 
discriminatory  pricing  by  or  in  favor  of  large 
business  entitles  would  not  be  allowed  to 
destroy  small.  Independent  concerns,  and 
would  make  efficiency  rather  than  size  the 
key  to  competitive  viability. 

The  extent  to  which  the  good-faith  meet- 
ing of  a  lower  price  of  a  competitor  shall 
constitute  Justification  for  a  price  discrimi- 
nation is  so  fundamental  a  question  that  It 
ought  not  to  be  committed  to  the  relative 
vagaries  of  Interpretation  by  an  adminis- 
trative agency  wherein  the  volte-face  due  to 
changee  In  political  complexion  la  not  wholly 
unknown.  It  seems  to  me  highly  desirable 
that  the  business  world  be  vouchsafed  the 
certainty  and  exactitude  of  a  definite  sta- 
tutory guide. 

I  am  aware  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  voclferotisly  advanced  In  supi>ort  of  the 
abaolute  defense  of  meeting  competition. 
It  is  satd  that  if.  to  meet  a  competitor's 
lower  prlee.  a  seller  must  lower  Its  prices 
to  all  Its  customers  In  the  pertinent  market, 
then  it  may  not  reduce  its  prices  at  all,  and 
the  consumer  will  be  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of      competition.     This      economic      strait- 


Jacket  contention  Is  unsound.  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  assume  that  to  resist  vigorous 
price  competition  the  concern  will  be  farced 
to  lower  Its  price  to  all  In  the  market,  a  clr- 
cimutance  far  more  advantageous  to  the 
consuming  public.  The  selective  form  of 
price  competition  that  the  abeolute  defense 
of  meeting  oompetltton  encouragee  is  In 
actuality  a  negation  of  true  price  competi- 
tion, for  there  remains  a  certain  Incentive 
to  the  favored  buyer  to  hold  his  price  to 
that  prevailing  In  the  market  and  thereby 
enjoy  a  wider  margin  of  profit.  Consumers 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  advantaged  by 
lower  prices  given  to  all  competing  buyers 
than  by  special  treatment  accorded  a  single 
customer. 

Paradoxically,  a  law  requiring  nondiscrimi- 
natory pricing  has  a  tendency  to  diminish 
competition  on  one  level  of  trading  while 
encouraging  It  on  another.  However,  when 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  was  passed,  this 
phenomenon  did  not  prove  to  l>e  a  serious 
obstacle.  Congress  apparently  thinking  that 
It  would  be  a  greater  boon  to  competition 
generally  to  foster  equality  of  access  to  sup- 
plies for  the  businessmen  clocest  to  the  con- 
suming public  in  the  chain  of  distribution. 
Moreover,  under  the  provisions  of  S.  11  a 
seller  Is  still  free  to  meet  a  competitor's  price 
by  nondiscriminatory  means.  Competitive 
price  attacks  In  any  market  may  be  met  by 
a  price  reduction  to  all  purchasers  In  the 
market,  provided  that  no  primary-line  In- 
Jury  develops.  Furthermore,  since  the 
standard  of  injury  under  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act  Includes  competitive  effects  which 
may  Injure  competition  "with  any  person 
who  either  grants  or  knowingly  receives  the 
benefits  of  such  discrimination  or  with  the 
competitors  of  either  of  them."  the  good- 
faith  defense  is  still  available  to  sellers  as  to 
dlEcrimlnatlons  having  competitive  effects  of 
this  more  limited  character  but  which  falls 
short  of  a  subs  tan  tliil  lessening  of  competi- 
tion. 

It  would  be  folly  to  permit  a  seal  for  pre- 
serving an  abstract  meeting  competition 
concept  to  overshadow  the  main  purpose  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  which  was  to  outlaw  prac- 
tices leading  to  unlawful  trade  restrainu  or 
niuturing  monopoly.  That  legislation  of 
this  kind  should  contain  an  exemption 
which,  in  the  name  of  meeting  competlUon 
In  good  faith,  actually  lessens  competlUon 
on  the  small-business  level  is  an  inexcusable 
anomaly  calling  for  the  correction  offered  by 
S.  11.  which  would  permit  the  abeolute  oe- 
fense  except  where  the  effect  may  be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce. 
In  my  opinion,  a  complete  defense  should  not 
be  granted  to  discriminatory  practices  that 
will  suppress  competition  or  foster  monopoly. 
Respectfully  yours. 

WnxxAM  C.  Kkbn. 

Commissioner. 

Rkmakxs  bt  CoMinsKioNn  WnxiAM  C.  Kxmm 

CoNcxajiiNO    Robinson-Patmam    Act    Kn- 

roacKMXNT  Maox  Ar  Briktinc  CoNrxaxNca 

ON  Tbaox  Rkcoxjition  Sponsosko  bt   thb 

Pkoebai.  Bab  Association  in  Coopkbation 

With   thb   Burcau   of  National   ArrAias. 

Inc.,  Cujcaco.  III.,  Mabch  1.  lO&g 

It  was  my  original  purpose  as  Moderator 

on  this  program  to  i>ontmcate  briefly  upon 

the  history  and  background  of  the  Robinson. 

Patman  Act,  Its  purposes  and  objectives,  and 

Its  relationship  to  other  regulatory  laws. 

I  proposed  to  point  out  the  harmful  com- 
petitive practices  uncovered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  chainstore  Investigation 
of  1934.  Including  special  discounts  and 
allowancea  made  by  hundreds  of  manufac- 
turers and  the  many  special  discounts  re- 
ceived by  the  large  chains  In  excess  of  those 
granted  competitors  and  even  wholesalers — 
practices.  If  you  please,  that  the  original 
section  a  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  Judicially 
interpreted  was  unable  to  cope  with.    For.  ae 


you  know,  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  then 
placed  no  limit  on  dlfferencee  allowed  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  In  quantity:  likewise 
It  was  understood  to  permit  all  discrimina- 
tory price  dlflerenoee  made  to  meet  compctl« 
tlon. 

I  further  propoeed  to  make  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  legislative  history  In  order  to 
demonstrate  that  the  purpose  of  the  Robln- 
son-Patman Act  was  to  protect  the  competi- 
tive opporttinlty  of  small  business  by  pro* 
hlbltlng  all  price  differentials  other  than 
those  which  could  be  Justified  by  cost  sav- 
Inga.  I  InUnded  to  point  out  the  expansion 
of  the  original  section  2  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nations which  may  "Injure,  destroy,  or  pre- 
vent competition  with  any  person  who  either 
grants  or  knowingly  receives  the  benefit  of 
such  discrimination  or  with  the  customers  of 
either  of  them";  and  to  emphaslxe  that  the 
purpoee  of  such  expansion  was  to  reach  dis- 
criminatory practices  resulting  In  Injury  to 
a  single  Individual  as  well  as  to  competition 
generally — a  marked  departure  from  pre- 
vious approaches  to  the  antitrust  problem. 
I  likewise  considered  a  discussion  of  the 
change  whereby  the  old  proviso  permitting 
meeting  competition  In  good  faith  was  elimi- 
nated and  readopted  In  a  greatly  modified 
form  In  section  2  (b) — a  feature  which,  as 
you  know,  has  given  rise  to  the  long  con- 
troversy of  whether  the  defense  was  pro- 
cedural or  substantive — a  controversy  par- 
tially laid  to  rest  at  least  by  the  celebrated 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  >  case.  Finally  I 
Intended  pointing  out  that  the  main  thrust 
of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  unlike  section  2 
of  the  original  Clayton  Act,  was  to  curb  the 
predatory  use  of  monopoly  power  by  chain- 
stores  and  mass  buyers  and  to  preserve  the 
place  of  small  business  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tect its  competitive  position. 

However,  I  was  advised  by  a  bright  young 
man.  much  more  versed  In  the  intricacies  of 
the  Roblncon-Patman  Act  than  I.  that  this 
approach  was  extremely  naive  and  that  X 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  I  would  be  talk- 
Ing  to  an  extremely  sophisticated  group,  so 
I  will  refrain  from  enlarging  upon  matters 
which  are  hardly  novel  to  you.  However,  the 
emphasis  of  this  bright  young  man  upon  the 
fact  that  this  group  was  a  most  learned,  a 
most  Intellectual,  and  a  moat  sopblttlcated 
one  gave  me  the  Idea  to  rpeak  to  you  about 
your  sophisticated  approach  to  the  problems 
Involved  In  the  Intricacies  of  this  complex 
statute.  It  Is  a  matter  which  has  been  dis- 
turbing me  for  some  time. 

There  seems  to  me  to  t>e  too  great  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  a  considerable  seg- 
ment of  the  antitrust  k>ar  to  indulge  In  over- 
Intellectuallzatlon  and  oversophlstlcatlon  In 
lU  approach  to  the  antitrust  laws  generally 
Including  lU  approach  to  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act.  I  have  the  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  far  too  many  antitrust  lawyers  have 
forsaken  the  approach  to  the  law  that  In  the 
dim,  dead  past  made  the  bar  famous  as  a 
bulwark  of  our  freedoms  and  our  Interests 
viewed  In  the  broadest  public  sense.  While 
I  recognise  that  every  lawyer  has  a  duty  to 
his  client  vigorously  to  preeent  the  facta 
fully  and  fairly  to  the  Commlsaion  and 
vigorously  to  defend  his  client's  position  on 
the  basis  of  such  a  record,  nevertheless  svch 
a  responsibility  does  not  include  the  right  to 
obstruct  or  to  delay  a  proceeding  or  to  con- 
fuse the  issues. 

In  my  preliminary  remarks  I  touched  upon 
the  broad  objectives  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  as  spelled  out  by  the  Congress.  How 
many  lawyers  can  say  that  they  have  given 
full  recognition  to  these  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives in  their  analysis  of  the  act.  in  their 
advice  to  clients,  and  In  their  representation 
of  liUgants  through  formal  proceedings 
growing  out  of  a  violation  of  the  statute? 
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^standard  OU  Co.  v.  FTC  (840  U.  8.  331 
(1951)). 


Instead  of  such  full  recognition  Z  fear  that 
too  many  lawyers  have  treated  a  Roblnson- 
Patman  case  as  an  tntellectital  exercise  In 
legal  Ingenuity.  Perhaps  as  Motions  Com- 
missioner I  am  overly  sensitive  on  the  matter 
of  dilatory  practices.  However,  too  often 
have  I  seen  quite  adequate  complaints  chal- 
lenged.  quite  reasonable  subpenas  chal- 
lenged, and  then  a  welter  of  interlocutory 
motions  thrown  Into  the  pot  for  good  meas- 
urre.  Rather  than  concede  a  violation  and 
settle  a  case  expeditiously  In  accord  with 
present  procedures  extended  by  the  Com- 
mission as  a  matter  of  privllefc.  at  savings  to 
client  and  to  the  Oovemmeni.  far  too  many 
lawyers  seem  to  derive  satislactlon  from  a 
prouactM  rearguard  action,  even  though  In 
the  end  It  leads  to  a  cease-aiid-desist  order. 
These  lawyers  realize,  of  course,  that  such 
an  order,  because  of  present  inadequacies  in 
the  Clayton  Act,  is  not  flnnl  but  requires 
enforcement  In  the  courts  which  In  turn  re- 
quires added  proof  of  violation  before  penal- 
ties may  be  awarded.  So  the  upshot  of  It 
is  that  there  exlsU  today  a  eniall  but  growing 
number  of  lawyers  wlio  Indulge  in  pracUces 
which  have  universally  been  frowned  upon 
when  practiced  at  lower  levels  of  operation: 
what  has  been  characterized  as  sharp  prac- 
tice at  lower  legal  levels  is  considered  at  anti- 
trust levels  an  Intellectual  and  sophisticated 
approach.  Furthermore.  I  imderstand  that 
there  Is  considerable  opposition  within  the 
American  Bar  Aa.<:ociation  to  our  logislative 
proposal  to  amend  the  anUUust  laws  to  give 
finality  to  Clayton  Act  orders.  I  do  not  see 
bow  >\ich  a  poaition  can  be  seriously  de- 
fended as  compaUble  with  the  pubUc 
interest. 

I  have  detected  an  undue  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  the  antitrust  bar  to 
avoid  the  simple  approach  oi  applying  appli- 
cable Judicial  precedents  to  a  parUcular 
practice.  These  gentiemen  would  far  rather 
depend  upon  sophisticated  legal  monographs 
and  articles  which  attempt  to  minimize  the 
clear  Impact  of  plain  Judicial  precedents  or 
criticize  them  as  being  unworthy  to  be 
followed.  I  confess  that  I  am  Just  a  simple 
country  lawyer  but  1  have  always  preferred 
relying  upon  applicable  Judicial  precedents 
of  the  highest  courts  In  a  resolution  of  con- 
troverted legal  Issues.  Law  professors  and 
economic  pundits  have  their  place— and  a 
verj'  distingulehed  place — but  It  seems  to 
me  that  their  place  has  Iseen  unduly  elevated 
by  a  certain  segment  of  the  antitrust  bur. 

And  so  I  frankly  feel  that  the  antltitut 
bar  should  search  its  conscience  with  re- 
spect to  Its  approach  to  the  fulfillment  of 
Its  responslbllillea  in  coiuiectlon  with  the 
enlorcement  of  the  anUtrust  laws  Including 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  I  believe  that 
ours  Is  a  great  profession  with  a  great  des- 
tiny. I  believe  that  we  all  have  a  duty, 
whether  within  the  Government  or  out,  to 
aid  In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  laid 
down  by  the  Congreaa  and  especially  the 
antitrust  laws  which  are  the  last  bulwarks 
against  socialism. 

May  I  demonstrate  by  several  examples 
the  overly  sophisticated  approach  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  in  general  terms. 
While  section  3  of  the  Clayton  Act,  which  Is 
devoted  to  tying  clauses,  exclusive  dealing 
and  full  requirements  contracts,  falls  out- 
side of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  It  la  closely 
related  thereto  and  the  reaction  of  the  bar 
to  the  case  law  on  the  subject  Is  singularly 
Illuminating.  When  the  International  Bait 
decision '  was  handed  down  Involving  tying 
clauses  and  categorically  holding  that  It  was 
Illegal  per  se  to  foreclose  competitors  from 
any  subsUntlal  market.  Just  as  price  fixing 
Is  Illegal  per  se.  Its  Impact  was  universally 
played  down  and  minimized  by  those  legal 
writers  who  commented  upon  it.  Almost 
unlversaOly  its  per  se  approach  was  explored 


and  the  limitation  of  Its  application  to  tying 
clatises  was  universally  stressed.  And  the 
Standard  Stations  ease,*  involving  full  re- 
qulrententa  or  exclusive  dealing  contracts, 
was  likewise  severely  critlciaed  in  most 
quarters.  More  often  than  not  It  was  mis- 
qooted  in  briefs  and  arguments  which 
stressed  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter distinguishing  such  contracts  from 
t3rlng  contracts  but  which  failed  to  quote 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankftirter 
that  the  same  principle  was  neverttieless  ap- 
plicable. The  fact  that  the  rule  of  reason 
was  discarded  in  any  consideration  of  the 
Ulegality  of  the  practices  was  politely 
Ignored. 

The  Anchor  Serum  <  and  the  Dictograph 
Products '  cases  therefore  came  as  an  ap- 
parent surprise  to  those  experts  who  had 
indulged  in  their  own  peculiar  intellectual 
approach  toward  earlier  decisions.  How- 
ever, a  typically  sophisticated  reaction  to 
theee  dedaions  found  expression  in  the  fol- 
lowing footnote  of  a  somewhat  oontroversial 
current  antitrust  study:* 

"Some  dicta  In  the  recent  court  of  appeals 
opinions  aflirming  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's orders  In  the  Dictograph  and  An- 
chor Serum  cases  are  susceptible  to  a  con- 
trary Interpretation  as  reverting  to  a  rigid 
per  se  rule.  •  •  •  Apart  from  the  merits 
of  these  decisions  on  their  particular  facts, 
the  committee  disapproves  any  'quantita- 
tive substantiality'  implications  as  offensive 
to  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  Standard  Stations  opinion  and  ra- 
tional antitrust  policy  as  well." 

A    final    graphic    demonstration    of    the 
former  naive  approach  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission    to    Eoblnson-Palman    enforce- 
ment as  opposed  to  the  more  sophisticated 
approach    of    respondents'   counsel    may    be 
found  by  examining  a  group  of  ooemetlcs 
cases.     In    1936-37    the    Commission    issued 
a   number   of   complaints   against   cosmetic 
manufacturers  alleging  violation  of  sections 
a  (h)  and  either  a  (d)  or  2  (e)  of  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act.    One   ot   these  cases,  the 
Elizabeth  Arden  case,  as  you  know,  went  to 
order,  was  appealed,  was  aSirmed  by  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals,  and  certiorari  denied 
by    the   Supreme   Court.^    The   other  cases, 
after  protracted  hearings,  were  concluded  in 
1942  but  Instead  of  there  being  Issuance  of 
orders,  they  were  held  up  pending  protracted 
trade   practice   conference  proceedings   and 
eventually  were  dismissed  upon  the  basis  of 
the  parties  respondent  being  signatory  par- 
ties  to  trade  practice  rules  outlawing   the 
complalned-of  practices.     Respondents,  rep- 
resented as  they  were  by  competent  counsel, 
apparently  persuaded  the  Commission  that 
they  would  abide  by  the  rules  and  that  the 
public  Interest  did  not  require  pressing  the 
formal  proceedings  to  final  conclusion.     As 
a  result  of  a  check  on  compliance  with  trade 
practice    rules    the    Commission    has    been 
given  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  these 
respondents  are  In  open  and  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  are  continuing  the  very 
practices  which  were  the  basis  of  the  original 
complaints.     As  a  result  the  Commission  has 
recently  InsUtuted  a  group  of  new  proceed- 
ings, which  are  now  pending.     It  Is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  defend  the  handling  of  these 
cases  as  an  example  of  effective  enforcement 
of  the  Robinson -Patman  Act. 


*  International  SaU  Co.  v.  United  States 
(333U.  S.  392  (1947)). 


'Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  v.  United 
States  (337  U.  S.  293  (1949>). 

•  Anchor  Serum  Co.  v.  FTC  (217  P.  ad  867 
(7th  Cir.  1954)). 

*  Dictograph  Products,  Inc.  T.  FTC  (217  F. 
ad  821  (ad  Clr.  1954).  certiorari  denied,  349 
U.  8.  940  (1955) ) ,  petition  for  hearing  pend- 
ing. 

•Report  of  the  Attorney  General's  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Study  the  Antitrust 
lAWS.  March  31.  19SS,  p.  143,  n.  58. 

fKUzabeth  Arden,  Inc.  ▼.  FTC  (156  9.  M 
132  (2d  Cir.  1946) ,  certiorari  denied,  331  U.  S. 
806  (1947) ). 


In  closing  may  I  make  it  clear  that  I  be- 
lieve my  paramoimt  duty  rests  In  the  fair 
but  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  in  accord  with  the  congressional 
mandate  and  applicable  Judicial  interpreta- 
tions. This  I  sludl  endeavor  to  do  with  all 
the  vigor  at  my  command.  I  shall  strive  to 
do  so  with  fairness  and  impartiality.  And 
in  my  efforts  I  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  case  law  on  the  sub- 
ject seems  discordant  with  legal  theory  laid 
down  in  other  cases.  Wherever  Z  see 
probability  of  substantial  injury  to  competi- 
tion from  the  facts  in  a  record.  I  shall  utilize 
any  applicable  precedent  in  order  effectively 
to  curb  the  practice.  I  shall  leave  to  legal 
theorists  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  vari- 
ous Judicial  precedents  that  have  grown  up 
In  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  act.  These  precedents  are  on  the  books. 
They  are  the  law.  They  are  guides  to  follow. 
I  believe  it  incumbent  upon  both  the  bench 
and  the  bar  to  recognize  them  as  applicable 
authority. 

Crvn*  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks 
ago  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Gen.  Alfred  Gruenther, 
the  leader  of  our  European  defense, 
made  the  statement  that  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  are  now  campaigning  to  win 
the  minds  of  1  billion  persons  living  out- 
side the  Iron  (Curtain  and  particularly 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  He 
said  that  this  was  part  of  the  strategy 
in  the  Kremlin's  cold  war  to  infiltrate 
and  aggress  in  their  drive  for  world  dom- 
ination. 

Our  own  country  has  spent  billions  of 
dollars  since  World  War  II  to  curb  the 
Communist  expansion  and  also  to  win 
the  minds  of  these  billion  people  referred 
to  by  <3eneral  Gruenther.  The  United 
States  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world  in 
recent  months  nullified  the  effect  of  a 
large  percentage  of  these  expended  bil- 
lions by  the  antiquated  shortsided  policy 
of  some  of  our  poUtical  leaders  regard- 
ing the  rights  of  a  large  segment  of  our 
population  who  happen  to  be  of  the 
Negro  race. 

The  decision  of  over  80  Members  of 
Congress  by  issuing  a  manifesto  in  de- 
fiance to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  our  land  was  unfortunate  in 
not  only  being  an  implied  threat  to  our 
constitutional  Cxovernment  but  it  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  used  by 
the  Communist  leaders  as  propaganda 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  these  billions 
whom  the  Soviets  are  tnring  to  capture. 
An  unfortunate  demonstration  is  now 
taking  place  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
wherein  90  citizens,  including  some  cler- 
gjrmen,  are  on  trial  for  refusing  to  ride 
the  local  buses.  It  can  easily  be  imag- 
ined the  value  of  this  medieval  type  of 
racial  pressure  when  elaborated  on  by 
the  Soviets  of  Asia,  Africa.  South  Amer- 
ica, and  other  so-called  neutral  coun- 
tries. We  know  the  Soviets  have  also 
capitalized  propaganda  wise  on  cases  like 
the  murder  of  the  Chicago  Negro  boy, 
Emmett  Till,  in  Mississippi  last  year. 

Only  yesterday,  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  the  Congress  asking  for  more 
billions;  to  be  spent  in  the  coming  year 
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and  also  requesting  a  10-year  program 
of  expenditures  to  aid  other  countries 
In  their  fight  against  communism. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  President, 
through  the  power  of  the  executive  de- 
partment, should  call  together  the  gov- 
ernors of  not  only  the  States  involved 
in  the  denial  of  constitutional  rights  to 
a  great  segment  of  its  citizens  but  all 
our  governors  in  the  Nation  could  ar- 
rive at  a  practical  solution  to  this  im- 
necessary  frenzy  and  racial  prejudice 
developing  in  our  land.  In  addition  to 
the  governors,  responsible  leaders  from 
both  white  and  Negro  communities  in 
States  where  the  racial  friction  exists 
could  contribute  greatly  to  calm  down 
and  curtail  racial  brutality  and  intoler- 
ance. 

There  Is  now  a  group  of  Members  of 
Congress  from  both  parties  which  are 
mailing  every  effort  to  crystallize  some 
hind  of  practical  action  en  the  part  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  bring 
about  a  solution  to  a  racial  problem 
which  will  eventually  damage  American 
unity  and  has  already  damaged  our  Na- 
tion's prestige  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Almost  6  weeks  ago.  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member  started 
hearing  on  legislation  for  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  help  certain  local  communi- 
ties construct  necessary  schools  and  re- 
lieve a  gieat  crisis  in  our  educational 
facilities  throughout  the  country.  As  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  made 
several  efforts  to  terminate  these  hear- 
ings and  report  the  bill  with  an  open 
rule  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  debate 
and  whatever  amendments  the  Congress 
sees  fit  to  adopt.  Himdreds  of  thousands 
of  children  in  the  country  are  suffering 
by  reason  of  this  inexcusable  delay. 

Millions  of  people  in  the  country  who 
realize  the  necessity  to  catch  up  with 
school  construction  in  certain  areas  are 
demanding  action  on  this  legislation. 
The  apparent  delay  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  certain  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  In  dispute  as  to  funds  which  will  be 
allotted  to  States  who  defy  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  on  segregation.  This  should 
be  no  reason  for  a  delay  on  this  neces- 
sary legislation  because  the  Congress 
should  exercise  its  sworn  duty  to  legis- 
late on  all  bills  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  land  which  includes  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  States  which  are  in  the  forefront 
opposing  civil -rights  legislation  and  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  should 
realize  that  as  the  years  pass  the  in- 
tensity on  the  part  of  their  citizens  for 
the  enforcement  of  equal  rights  legisla- 
tion and  court  decisions  will  rapidly  in- 
crease. Union  labor  has  been  the  pio- 
neer organization  in  advocating  legisla- 
tion and  educating  the  people  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  apply  to 
all  races  and  segments  of  our  economy. 
The  great  influx  of  northern  industry 
into  the  South  has  also  brought  thou- 
sands of  working  people  from  the  North 
into  areas  where  civil  rights  and  racial 
equality  does  not  exist. 

Southern  labor  is  now  demanding 
equal  representation  for  all  people  in 


the  factories,  churches,  schools,  and 
transportation  facilities.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  law  of  the  land  on 
racial  equality  will  be  effective  In  all 
States. 

The  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
land,  through  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision,  has  solved  and  settled  the  ques- 
tions which  are  bringing  about  these 
unnecessary  complications  in  disregard 
for  law  and  order.  I  would  remind  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  political 
leaders  of  the  various  States  raising 
ttese  imfortunate  racial  issues  at  this 
time  article  4.  clause  2.  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  which  says: 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  •  •  •  shall  b«  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  •  •  •  anything  In  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwlths  tanding. 


PURCHASE-RESALE  TRANSACTIONS 
OP  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Sutx:om- 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  been  engaged  during  the 
past  10  months  in  an  investigation  and 
study  of  purchase-resale  transactions  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
investigation  disclosed  that  during 
March  and  April  of  1954  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  purchased  and  simul- 
taneously resold  through  mere  paper 
transactions,  or  something  similar,  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  cheese  and  butter. 
Although  the  cheese  and  butter  involved 
was  never  moved  from  the  warehoases 
in  which  it  was  stored,  remaining  always 
in  possession  and  under  control  of  the 
owners,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion paid  out  nearly  $2 '2  million  to 
cheese  and  butter  distributors  and  deal- 
ers, including  such  business  establish- 
ments as  restaurants,  grocery  stores, 
bakeries,  and  spaghetti  manufacturers. 
As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings thus  far.  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  7  months  ago.  on 
August  15.  1955.  ruled  that  these  pay- 
ments were  "unauthorized  and  im- 
proper." To  this  day  not  one  cent  of 
this  money  has  been  recovered  by  the 
responsible  executive  agencies. 

In  my  opinion,  the  events  which  have 
transpired  since  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's decision  on  August  15,  1955.  are 
such  as  to  justify  a  reasonable  ol>server 
in  concluding  that  the  executive  agen- 
cies concerned  are  dragging  their  feet 
and  unreasonably  delaying  action  to  re- 
cover $2 '2  milhon  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  Even  though  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  is  aware 
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of  these  events  and  necessarily  has  not 
closed  out  its  hearings  and  flled  a  flnal 
report,  the  situation  has  reached  such  a 
point  that  I  believe  it  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  House  of 
Representatives. 

During  my  remarks  I  will  refer  to 
quite  a  bit  of  correspondence.  I  will 
insert  the  full  text  of  each  piece  of  cor- 
respondence referred  to  at  the  appro- 
priate place  in  the  Rkcord. 

After  several  weeks  of  preliminary  In- 
vestigation, the  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  held  a  public 
hearing  on  these  purchase-resale  trans- 
actions on  June  1.  1955.  The  facts  de- 
veloped at  that  time,  together  with  ad- 
ditional information  obtained  by  the' 
subcommittee,  made  it  apparent  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  further  into 
this  matter.  On  July  13.  1955.  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture asking  the  Secretary  to  make 
available  certain  witnesses  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  this  letter, 
I  told  the  Secretary  that — 

Becaxise  of  the  nature  of  this  matter.  X 
am  also  Inviting  you  to  be  present  per- 
sonally so  that  you  may  hear  the  testimony 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
It.  Tour  presence  wilt  also  give  the  sub- 
committee the  benefit  of  the  Information 
and  opinion  of  the  person  who  can  speak 
with  final  authority  for  the  Department  on 
matters  Involving  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

JULT    IS,    lOM. 

Hon.  Knu  Taft  BrNsow. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

United   States   Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mt  DiAa  Ml  SccBZTAaT:  The  Interfovem- 
menui  Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  heard 
witnesses  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  June  1  on  the  subject  of  cheese 
transactions  entered  Into  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  announce- 
ment DA-112.  The  fncU  brought  out  at 
that  time,  together  with  additional  Informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  subcommittee,  make 
It  apparent  that  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
subcommittee  to  go  further  Into  this  mat- 
ter. I  have,  therefore.  caUed  a  meeting  of 
the  subcommittee  at  10  a.  m.,  Monday. 
July  18.  In  room  1537.  House  Office  Building. 
to  hear  further  testimony. 

It  would  l>e  appreciated  if  yoti  would 
make  available  as  witnesses  at  that  time 
Mr.  Don  S.  Anderson.  Acting  Director.  Live- 
stock and  Dairy  Division.  Commodity  Sta- 
bilization Service:  Mr.  Edward  Shulman. 
Deputy  General  Counsel,  and  Ur.  George 
Cooper.  Chief,  Commodity  Credit  Division, 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  matter.  I 
am  also  Inviting  you  to  t>e  present  personally 
so  that  you  may  hear  the  testimony  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon  it. 
Your  presence  win  also  give  the  subcom- 
mittee the  benefit  of  the  Information  and 
opinion  of  the  person  who  can  speak  with 
flnal  authority  for  the  Department  on  mat- 
ters Involving  the  policy  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  your  cooperation 
will  be  very  helpful  to  the  sut>commltte«. 
Sincerely, 

L.    H.    FOTTTfTAnf, 

Chairman,    Tntergovernmental    Xelm- 
tiont  Subcommittee. 

Under  date  of  July  15,  1955. 1  received 
a  letter  from  True  D.  Morse,  as  Acting 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  stating  that 
"Secretary  Benson  is  out  of  town  and  will 
not  be  able  to  appear  at  this  hearing." 
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Depastment  or  AoaicuLTmic, 

Omcc  or  thb  SscarrAir. 
Washington,  July  15.  19S5. 
Hon.  L.  H.  PoTTirrAiw. 

Chairman,  Intergovernmental  Aela- 
tions  Subcommittee,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  House  of 
Representatives. 

DCAI    CONGSESSMAN    F^tTHTAlN !    ThiS    IS    in 

reply  to  your  request  of  July  13  that  the  De- 
partment testify  on  July  18  regarding  cheese 
transactions  entered  Into  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  DA-112. 

Secretary  Benson  Is  out  of  town  and  will 
not  be  able  to  appear  at  this  hearing.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  witnesses  requested  In  your  let- 
ter, the  following  will  be  present:  James  A. 
McConnell,  Assistant  Secretary;  Walter  C. 
Berger.  Associate  Administrator,  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service;  True  D.  Morse.  Acting 
Secretary. 

Sincerely  youn. 

Trtte  D.  Mokse. 
Acting  Secretary. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  sub- 
conunittee  on  July  18.  19,  20.  and  21. 
The  facts  brought  out  at  these  hearings 
raised  a  serious  question  as  to  the  legality 
of  these  transactions  and  the  payments 
made  as  a  result  thereof.  Accordingly, 
on  July  29,  1955,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  stating 
thatr- 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  law  and 
facts  Involved  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  legal  authority  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  authorise  these  transactions  and  the 
payments  mad*  as  a  result  of  them. 

The  Comptroller  General  was  also 
asked  to  advise  whether  these  transac- 
tions and  the  payments  made  as  a  re- 
sult thereof  were  authorized  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  or  other  applicable 

legislation. 

July  29. 1955. 
Mr.  JosEFH  Campbell. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Campbell:  The  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Oovernmen^  Operations  has 
been  Investigating  purchase-resale  transac- 
tions entered  Into  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  pursuant  to  USDA  Announce- 
ment DA-112.  Information  obtained  by  the 
subcommittee  has  raised  a  serious  question 
as  to  the  legality  of  these  transactions  and 
the  payment  of  approximately  %2  million  as 
a  result  thereof. 

While  I  am  not  In  a  position  to  speak  for 
Other  memtMrs  of  the  sut>commlttee.  after 
a  thorough  study  of  the  law  and  facU  In- 
volved, I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  legal 
authority  which.  In  my  opinion,  would  au- 
thorize these  transactions  and  the  payments 
xnade  as  a  result  of  them. 

I  would  appreciate  It.  therefore.  If  you 
would  advise  roe  whether.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  G'eneral.  the  transactions 
entered  Into  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  USDA  Announcement 
DA-112  and  the  payments  made  as  a  result 
thereof  are  authorUed  by  the  Agrlcultviral 
Act  of  1949  or  other  applicable  legislation. 

I  am  making  available  to  you  the  record 
of  the  subcommittee's  hearings  thus  far  con- 
taining testimony  of  repnssentatlves  of  the 
Department  of  AgrlciUture  regarding  the 
above  transactions. 
Sincerely, 

L.  H.  FOtTNTAIK, 

Chairman,  Intergovernmental  Rcla- 
tiona  Subcommittee. 

On  August  15.  I  received  Comptroller 
General's  Opinion  B-124910  declaring 
that  these  transactions  "were  not  pre- 


mised upon  bona  fide  purchases  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  and,  consequently,  that  pajrments 
theretmder  were  unauthorized  and  im- 
proper." 

COMFTBOLLEK  GENKBAL 

or  THE  UNfTED  STATES, 

Washington,  August  15. 1955. 

Hon.  L.  H.  POTJNTAIN. 

Chairman,  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mk.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  July 
29,  1955.  requests  our  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  transactions  entered  Into  and  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  support  the  price  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts through  the  purchase  and  resale  thereof 
pursuant  to  Announcement  DA-112.  dated 
March  9,  1954.  were  authorized  by  law. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
the  DA-112  program  as  related  to  cheese  have 
been  extensively  developed  and  reported  in 
the  hearings  before  your  subcommittee.  We 
also  have  read  a  legal  brief  prepared  by 
counsel  for  the  administrative  agencies  con- 
cerned a  copy  of  which  It  is  understood  was 
furnished  to  your  subcommittee.  It  appears 
that  dairy  products  were  supported  at  90 
percent  of  parity  during  the  marketing  year 
1953-54.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration purchased  American  cheddar  cheese 
which  met  grade,  size,  and  packaging  re- 
quirements at  37  cents  per  pound  and  sold 
the  same  at  a  price  2  cents  higher  than 
the  support  price,  or  39  cents  per  pound, 
during  this  period.  In  February  1954.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that 
with  the  t>eglnnlng  of  the  1954-55  market- 
ing year,  on  AprU  1.  dairy  price  supports 
would  be  reduced  to  75  percent  of  parity  and 
that  thereafter  the  Corporation  would  buy 
Cheddar  cheese  at  32 '4  cents  per  pound  and 
offer  it  for  resale  at  34  ■;  cents  per  pound. 

Announcement  DA-112.  issued  March  9, 
1954.  offered  to  piu'Chase  cheese  during  the 
remainder  of  March,  at  the  March  piu-chase 
price  of  37  cents  per  pound,  provided  the 
offerers  contract  simultaneously  to  repxir- 
chase  the  cheese  during  April,  at  the  April 
sales  price  (34>4  cents  per  pound).  The 
cheese  was  to  remain  In  the  custody  of  the 
seller  and  delivery  and  transfer  of  title  was 
to  take  place  at  the  time  of  grading  or  when 
the  offer  was  accepted,  whichever  was  later. 
It  was  to  revert  to  the  seUer  on  AprU  1.  if 
graded  prior  to  that  time,  or  as  soon  as  it 
was  graded,  if  the  grading  took  place  after 
April  1.  On  AprU  1.  or  as  soon  afterward 
as  the  cheese  had  been  graded,  the  seller 
could  submit  vouchers  or  invoices,  together 
with  USDA  grading  and  inspection  certifi- 
cates, and  receive  pajrment  of  the  net  differ- 
ence between  purchase  and  sale  prices.  Dif- 
ference payments  exceeding  $2  million  were 
made  for  some  86.6  million  pounds  of  cheese. 
Authority  for  the  dairy  products  support 
program  is  contained  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  1052,  1053,  7  U.  S.  C. 
1446  (c)  ).  section  201  (c)  of  which  provides 
as  follows: 

"The  price  of  whole  milk,  butterfat,  and 
the  products  of  such  commodities,  respec- 
tively, shall  be  supported  at  such  level  not 
In  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply.  Such  price 
support  shall  be  provided  through  loans  on, 
or  purchases  of,  the  products  of  milk  and 
butterfat." 

Previous  legislation  (section  1  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  1246)).  had 
permitted  price  support  through  "loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations."  That  omis- 
sion from  the  1949  act  of  authority  to  en- 
gage in  "other  operations"  clearly  left  only 
the  n%ethods  of  loans  or  purchases  avaUable 
seems  to  l>e  undisputed.  See  opinion  of 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  Agricxilture,  No. 


5587.  dated  May  7.  1954;  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  dated 
June  9.   1954.  volume  41.  No.  28. 

While  the  purchase  method  of  supporting 
prices  for  dairy  products  with  which  we 
are  concerned  involves  many  complicated 
considerations,  it  is  clear  that  purchase 
means  an  acquisition,  if  not  of  full  owner- 
ship, of  a  property  Interest  in  the  commodity 
which,  at  the  very  least,  would  permit  its 
complete  removal  from  the  market.  Also. 
It  is  clear  that  the  purchase  method  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  direct  payment  with- 
out acquisition  of  any  interest  in  the  com- 
modity— the  employment  of  which  method 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recog- 
nized would  require  additional  legislation. 
(Study  of  Alternative  Methods  for  Con- 
trolling Farm  Milk  Production  and  Support- 
ing Prices  to  Farmers  for  Milk  and  Butter- 
fat. H.  Doc.  No.  57,  84th  Cong..  Jan.  5,  1955) ). 
As  stated  in  the  legal  brief,  "Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  intended  and  t>elleved 
that  it  was  making  a  true  purchase  and  a 
true  sale."  Apparently,  therefore,  the  pur- 
chase function  of  the  DA-112  transactions 
was  to  remove  the  commodity  from  normal 
markets  and  to  keep  it  from  reentering  them 
until  after  April  1.  While  it  Is  recognized 
that  the  price-support  program  necessarUy 
involved  problems  of  disposal,  it  thus  is 
pertinent  and  necessary  to  consider  whether 
the  transactions  Involved  bona  fide  pur- 
chases. 

The  conditions  of  DA-112  required  the 
conunodity  to  meet  inspection  standards 
(sec.  5)  and  to  be  held  until  April  1  (sec.  9), 
to  be  eligible.  Section  10  required  agree- 
ment to  repurchase  and  section  11  provided, 
in  pertinent  part,  that  "delivery  of  the  com- 
modity to  CCC  •  •  •  shall  effect  redelivery 
by  CCC  to  the  offerer  on  AprU  1  or  on  the 
date  CCC  takes  delivery,  whichever  is  later." 
These  conditions  fail  to  disclose  any  ele- 
ment of  property  interest  passing  to  the 
Government  that  normally  woiild  be  indic- 
ative of  or  prerequisite  to  a  bona  fide  pur- 
chase. That  the  Government  not  only  did 
not  acquire  any  dominion  whatsoever  over 
the  cheese  purported  to  he  purchased  but 
firmly  committed  itself  to  resell  to  the  of- 
ferer the  Identical  cheese  purchased  appears 
to  have  t>een  established  beyond  reasonable 
question  by  testimony  at  the  hearings,  be- 
ginning at  page  369.  However,  in  the  brief 
it  is  contended  in  part  as  follows : 

"It  is  submitted  that  the  word  'purchase* 
does  not  require  that  the  pxirchaser  acquire 
full  and  unfettered  title  in.  dominion  over, 
or  right  to,  the  commodity  purchased  and 
that  nothing  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ef- 
fect any  type  of  purchase  or  control  over  a 
commodity  to  any  extent  greater  than  that 
which  he  has  determined  desirable  in  order 
to  provide  price  support." 

Also,  it  is  stated  that  "•  •  •  The  Corpora- 
tion under  the  contract  effected  all  of  the 
domination  over  the  conunodity  that  it 
found  necessary,  to-wit:  Each  pound  of  the 
products  (butter  as  well  as  cheese  was  cov- 
ered by  the  DA-112  program)  so  purchased 
was  removed  from  the  normal  markets  in 
March  and  did  not  reenter  the  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce  until  in  April  and  then 
at  prices  above  the  support  level." 

While  it  doubtless  was  intended  that  the 
Government  would  acquire  an  Interest  in  the 
cheese  sufBcient  to  constitute  compliance 
with  the  purchase  requirements  of  section 
201  (c).  a  realistic  analysis  of  the  so-called 
purchase-resale  arrangements  indicates  that 
the  purported  "sellers"  never  parted  or  obli- 
gated themselves  to  part  with  their  property 
and  that  the  purported  "buyer"  never 
bought  or  obligated  itself  to  buy  such  prop- 
erty. Since  it  was  stipulated  in  section  9 
that  "failure  of  the  offerer  to  hold  the  com- 
modity for  CCC  until  its  redelivery  to  the 
offerer  shall  render  the  contract  void,"  not 
only  was  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  property 
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Interest  to  Insure  withdrawal  from  the  mar- 
ket  made  Impossible  but  expressly  provided 
against.  We  are  unable  to  see  how,  as  a 
practical  matter,  th«  arrangement  constl> 
tuted  anything  more  than  an  offer  by  the 
Government,  continuing  untU  April  I.  which 
might  be  accepted  only  by  meeting  the  con- 
dition of  having  the  commodities  on  hand  at 
that  date,  and  which  was  ao  Indefinite  and 
vague  as  to  property  rights  obligated  that 
It  did  not  remove  them  from  the  market 
or  constitute  an  agreement  to  sell  any  par- 
tteular  Interest  In  them. 

No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  con- 
slderlng  whether  any  different  resiilt  would 
be  reached  In  respect  to  the  legal  effect  of 
the  arrangements  If  the  Oovcrnmeat  had 
reserved  a  right  to  retain  the  cheese  of- 
fered or  to  return  other  than  the  Identical 
cheese,  or  If  provision  had  been  made  for 
liability  in  the  event  It  was  not  held  until 
April  1.  But  In  any  event  a  comparison  of 
such  arrangements  with  those  actually  em- 
ployed Illustrates  the  deficiencies  of  the  pur- 
ported pxirchase  function.  It  Is  significant 
that  under  the  actual  transactions  special- 
ly selected  or  aged  cheese  valued  at  In  ex- 
cess of  the  Oovemment  purchase  price  could 
and  may  have  been  offered  and  collected  for 
entirely  without  risk  of  lo«  on  tb«  part  at 
Its  owners. 

Kven  If  tfae  pxirportcd  agreement  to  pur- 
chase If  held  until  April  1  was  not  simul- 
taneously canceled  by  the  Inconsistent 
agreement  to  resell  at  that  time,  the  com- 
posite net  result  obviously  was  that  no  ac- 
tual change  In  the  status  of  the  property 
occurred,  and  the  purchase  and  sale  ele- 
ments of  the  transaction  constituted  In  ef- 
fect simply  an  agreement  to  pay  a  difference 
between  the  March  Oovenunent  purchasing 
price  and  the  April  Oovernment  selling  price. 

There  has  been  noted  the  provision  in  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  IMS  (7 
17.  S.  S..  1439),  that  "DetermlnaUons  made 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  act  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  *  *  •.**  Clearly,  the  de- 
terminations referred  to  are  those  involv- 
ing exercise  of  the  discreUon  delegated  with 
respect  to  matters  left  to  his  Judgment,  such 
as  choice  between  a  loan  or  purchase 
method,  but  certainly  not  a  determination 
as  to  whether  "purchases"  or  "other  opera- 
tions" could  be  employed  in  disregard  of 
the  methods  of  price  support  authorized 
under  the  language  of  section  201  (c). 

In  the  circumstances.  It  la  our  opinion 
that  tha  UA-112  transactions  were  not 
premised  upon  bona  fide  "purchases"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1940  and.  consequently,  that  payments 
thereunder  were  unauthorized  and  im- 
proper. 

However,  we  do  not  in  any  way  question 
the  sincerity  of  purpose,  or  Infer  that  there 
was  intentional  wrongdoing,  on  tb*  part  of 
any  olBcer  concerned. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOSBPH  CAMPBXU,. 

Comptroller  General  o/  the  United 
StaUa. 

On  the  same  day  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
forwarding  the  Comptroller  General's 
opinion  and  stating  that — 

In  view  ot  the  Comptrollsr  Oeneral's  de- 
cision that  the  payment  of  approximately 
$3  mlUlon  as  a  res\ilt  at  these  transactions 
was  lUegal.  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  advise  me  as  soon  as  posatMe  what 
action  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In- 
tenda  to  take  in  this  matter. 

AnoTTST  15,  1955. 
Hon.  Kk*A  Tatt  Bbvsoit, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  United  States 
Department  o/  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
Mt  Dkab  ick.  SfeCBBTABT:   Aa  yon  know, 
an  investigation  by  the  Intergovernmental 


Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Oo>vemxnent  Operations  of  purchase-re- 
sale transactions  entered  Into  by  the  Com- 
modity credit  Corporation  pursuant  to 
United  States  Department  of  Agrieultore 
announcement  DA-112  raised  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  these  trans- 
actions and  the  payment  of  approximately 
S3  nUUlon  as  a  result  thereof. 

Becauae  ot  this  qiiestion.  I  transmitted  to 
the  Comptroller  General  the  record  of  the 
subcommittee's  hearings  to  date  and  re- 
quested that  be  advise  me  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  offlce.  these  transactions  and 
the  resulting  payments  were  authorised  by 
the  Agrlcultaral  Act  of  1949  or  other  appli- 
cable legislation.  I  have  just  been  advised 
by  the  OomptroUer  General,  in  the  en- 
closed opinion,  that  these  Uansactlons  and 
paymenta  were  "unauthorised  and  Im- 
proper." 

In  view  of  the  Comptroller  General  ^i  de- 
cision that  the  payment  of  approximately 
$3  million  as  a  result  of  these  transactions 
vpas  lUegal.  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  advise  me  as  soon  as  posslbie  what 
action  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
tends to  take  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

L.  H.  FotntTAnt. 
Chairman,  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tiona  Subcommittee. 

Under  date  of  September  2,  1955,  in 
reply  to  my  letter  to  Secretary  Benson,  a 
communication  was  received  from  Earl 
L.  Butz.  as  Actin?  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, stating  that  "we  do  not  agree"  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  that — 

In  view  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists,  we  are  referring  the  entire  matter  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  study  and  deter- 
mination as  to  what  legal  action,  if  any.  Is 
warranted  la  the  premlsee. 

Dkfaituzmt  or  AcaicutTTnts. 
Washington.  September  2. 1955. 
Hon.  L  H.  FotrnTAiw, 

Chairman,  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee   of   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Ma.  PotncrADf :  This  responds  to  your 
letter  of  August  15  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culttire  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Comptroller 
General's    opinion.    B- 1249 10.    of    the    same 
date.  In  which  he  concludes  that  transac- 
tions    by     this     Department     pursuant     to 
announcement  DA-112  did  not  constitute  a 
purchase  within  the  meaning  of  the  Agrictil- 
tural  Act  of  1949. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  sUtes  that  he  does  not  "in 
any  way  question  the  sincerity  of  piuiMse. 
or  infer  that  there  was  intentional  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  any  ofllcer  concerned." 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  agree  with  this 
conclusion  that  the  transactions  did  not 
constitute  valid  purchases  under  that  act. 
In  view  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists,  we  are  referring  the  entire  matter  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  atudy  and  deter- 
mination as  to  what  legal  action,  if  any.  Is 
warranted  in  the  premises. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eaxl  L.  BtTR. 
Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  Butz's  letter  of  September  2  ar- 
rived during  my  absence  from  Washing- 
ton, The  letter  was  read  to  me  by  tele- 
phone, after  which  I  directed  the  sub- 
committee counsel  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
whetlier  or  not  Secretary  Benson  had 
personally  studied  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's opinion  and  whether  the  action  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter  of  September  2 
represented  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary himself.    In  addiUon.  I  directed  the 


subcommittee  counsel  to  request  that  a 
copy  of  the  letter  or  other  communica- 
tion by  which  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Attorney  General  be  furnished  to  the 
subcommittee. 

PKynMBxa  6. 1955. 
Mr.  Xasl  L.  Bura. 

Acting  Secretary.  United  States  Depart' 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

X>KAB  Mk.  Butb:  Tour  letter  of  September  9 
regarding  transactions  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  announcement 
DA-113  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
Chairman  FomrrAUt,  who  Is  out  of  the  city 
at  present. 

The  chairman  has  asked  me  to  request 
that  you  advise  him  whether  Secretary  Ben- 
son has  personally  studied  the  CompUoller 
General's  opinion  and  whether  the  action 
referred  to  In  your  letter  of  September  2 
represents  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  him- 
self. 

The  chairman  has  also  asked  me  to  request 
that  a  copy  of  the  letter  or  other  communl- 
caUon  by  which  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Attorney  Generai  be  fumlahed  to  the 
subconunittce. 
Sincerely, 

Jamis  R.  Navcrtow. 
Counsel.    Intergovernmental    Mela' 
tions  Subcommittee. 

Ten  days  later,  on  September  U,  hay- 
ing received  no  answer  to  the  letter  of 
September  6.  I  again  wrote  Secretary 
Benson  noting  that  the  Department  had 
sUted  that  it  did  not  agree  with  the 
Comptroller  General's  decision  and  ad- 
vising the  Secretary  that — 
I  am  sure  you  recognize,  ot  eotirse.  that  aa 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  Is  bind- 
ing upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
whether  the  Department  agrees  with  it  or 
not.  However.  If  you  have  not  already  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  Comptroller 
General's  opinion  and  the  record  of  the  sub- 
committee's hearings  to  date.  I  hope  you  will 
do  so.  In  my  opinion,  this  material  shows 
clearly  that  the  Comptroller  General  could 
have  reached  no  other  conclusion. 

I  further  suggested  that  the  Secretary 
offer  the  Arms  involved  an  opportunity  to 
volimtarily  refund  the  improper  pay- 
ments. 

SKPTEMsm  18, 1955. 
Hon.  E2«A  Tatt  Bensok. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

TJaum  Mr.  SEcmETAST:  I  recenUy  forwarded 
to  you  Comptroller  General's  Opinion  H- 
124910  stating  that  payments  in  excess  of  $2 
million  made  to  business  firms  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  under  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Announce- 
ment 112  were  unauthorized  and  Improper. 
I  requested  at  that  time  that  you  advise  me 
what  action  the  Department  Intends  to  take 
In  this  matter.  I  have  since  been  Informed 
by  your  Department  that  the  matter  has  been 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General. 

I  note  that  the  Department  sUtes  that  It 
does  not  agree  with  the  Comptroller  General's 
decision.  I  am  svire  you  recognize,  of  course, 
that  an  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General 
Is  binding  upon  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture whether  the  Department  agrees  with  It 
CM-  not.  However,  if  you  have  not  already 
had  an  opportiuilty  to  study  the  Comptroller 
General's  opinion  and  the  record  of  the  sub- 
committee's hearings  to  date,  I  hope  you  will 
do  so.  In  my  opinion,  this  material  shows 
clearly  that  the  Comptroller  General  could 
have  reached  no  other  conclusion. 

Since  the  Comptroller  General  Is  reepon- 
•Ible  for  determining  the  legaUty  of  govern- 
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mental  expenditures.  I  assume  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  referred  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  legal 
action  should  be  taken  to  recover  the  unau- 
thorized payments.  Before  any  legal  action 
if  taken.  I  believe  the  firms  Involved  should 
be  offered  an  opportunity  to  voluntarily  re- 
fund the  Improper  payments,  and  I  suggest 
that  you  offer  them  this  opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

L.  H.  Fountain. 
Chairman,  Intergcvernmental 

Belation.1  Subcommittee. 

Under  date  of  September  23.  1955,  I 
received  a  rather  confusing  letter  pur- 
porting to  answer  the  subcommittee 
counsel's  request  of  September  6  and  my 
own  letter  to  Secretary  Benson  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  In  response  to  my  request 
for  information  as  to  whether  the  deci- 
sion communicated  in  Mr.  Butz's  letter 
of  September  2  represented  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  himself,  the  letter  con- 
tained this  statement:  Mr.  Butz's  letter 
to  you  dated  September  2.  1955,  has  my 
approval. 

The  letter  was  signed  not  by  Secretary 
Benson  but  by  True  D.  Morse.  The  sub- 
committee staff  was  informed  by  tele- 
phone that  the  letter  apparently  had 
been  prepared  for  the  Secretary's  sig- 
nature, but  had  mistakenly  been  signed 
by  Mr.  Morse. 

No  answer  whatever  was  made  to  my 
Inquiry  as  to  whether  Secretary  Benson 
had  examined  the  Comptroller  General's 
opinion  or  to  my  suggiestion  that  the 
firms  involved  be  requested  to  refund 
the  Improper  payments. 

The  September  23  letter  contained  an 
attached  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morse 
to  the  Attorney  General  which  was  also 
dated  September  23.  This  letter  indi- 
cated that  an  unidentified  representa- 
tive of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
parently had  orally  referred  the  pur- 
chase-resale transactions  to  an  uniden- 
tified representative  of  the  Department 
of  Ju.stice.  and  that  no  letter  of  trans- 
mittal had  been  written  until  after  our 
request  for  a  copy  of  such  letter. 

Depaxtment  or  Ageicttlture, 
Washington.  D.  C.  September  23.  1955. 
Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain, 

Chairman.  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee   of    the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations,   Washington. 
D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  ForwTAm:  This  Is  In  response  to 
Mr.  James  R.  Naughton'6  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 6.  1955.  to  Mr.  Butz.  requesting  certain 
Information  In  your  behalf  and  to  your  letter 
to  me  of  September  16.  1955. 

Mr.  Butz's  letter  to  you  dated  Septeirrber 
2.  1955.  has  my  approval.  We  are  enclosing, 
for  your  Information,  a  copy  of  our  letter 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  confirming  our 
prior  referral  of  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

In  view  of  such  refemil,  this  Department 
win  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  Attor- 
ney General's  advice. 
.  Sincerely  yours, 

TatTE  D.  Morse. 
Acting  Secretary. 

Department  of  AcRirm.TUR«, 
Wanhington,  D.  C,  September  23,  1955. 
The  honorable  the  Attoiinet  General. 

Dear  Mr.  Attornet  General:  This  will 
confirm  the  oral  conversation  between  repre- 
senutlves  of  the  Ofllce  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  this  Department  and  of  your  Depart- 
ment In  which  attention  of  your  Department 
was  Invited  to  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 


General  of  August  15,  1955,  holding  that 
transactions  under  announcement  DA-112 
by  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  were 
unauthorized  and  in  which  you  were  re- 
quested to  study  the  entire  matter  and  deter- 
mine what  legal  action,  if  any,  is  warranted 
in  the  premises. 

We  have  previously  supplied  your  Depart- 
ment with  copies  of  the  documents  listed 
below.  We  are,  however,  enclosing  an  extra 
•et  for  your  convenience. 

1.  Letter  of  August  15.  1955.  from  Hon. 
L.  H.  FotJKTAiN.  chairman.  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture; 

2.  Opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
August  15.  1955  tB-124910): 

3.  Letter  of  September  2  from  Earl  L.  Butz, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  Hon. 
L.  H.  FottNTAiN,  chairman,  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations; 

4.  Announcement  DA-99  of  April  1.  1953, 
under  which  offerings  of  butter  could  be 
made  throughout  the  marketing  year  AprU  1, 
1953  to  March  31,  1954,  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation; 

5.  Announcement  DA-100,  dated  April  1. 
1953.  under  which  offerings  of  Cheddar  cheese 
could  be  made  throughout  the  marketing 
year  April  1.  1953  to  March  31.  1954.  to  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation; 

6.  Supplements  to. announcements  DA-99 
and  DA-100.  dated  December  16.  1953; 

7.  Amendments  to  announcements  DA-99 
and  DA-100,  dated  March  9   1954; 

8.  Announcement  DA-107  under  which 
sales  of  dairy  products  are  regularly  made; 

9.  Announcement  DA-112  making  provi- 
sions for  contracts  covering  both  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids  and  simplifying  the  proce- 
dures which  would  have  prevailed  had  the 
purchases  and  sales  been  effected  under  the 
prior  announcements  DA-99,  DA-100,  and 
DA-107; 

10.  Press  release  of  a  price  list,  d«ted  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1954,  of  commodities  available  for 
domestic  sale  during  February  (a  press  an- 
nouncement similar  In  form  was  Issued  for 
the  month  of  April  1954  but  the  supply 
thereof  has  been  exhausted.  These  press  re- 
leases are  followed  by  official  publications 
In  the  Federal  Register.  The  April  price  list 
was  so  published  on  AprU  15.  1954  (19  F.  R. 
2195)  ): 

11.  Press  release  of  March  12,  1953.  an- 
nouncing the  price-support  program  for  the 
marketing  year  April  1.  1953-March  31.  1954; 

12.  Press  release  of  February  15.  1954,  an- 
nouncing the  new  level  of  support  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  April  1,  1954; 

13.  Press  release  of  February  18.  1954,  an- 
nouncing prices  at  which  commodities  may 
be  purchased  after  April  1.  1954;  and 

14.  List  of  purchases  of  butter  and  cheese 
under  announcement  DA-112. 

Attached  also  are  the  recent  communica- 
tions of  September  6  from  the  counsel  for 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee, 
and  of  September  16  from  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  and  our  reply  thereto. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  forward  to  you  any 
additional  material  you  may  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

TatTE  D.Morse, 
Acting  Secretary. 

On  October  13.  1955,  I  addressed  an- 
other letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture stating  that — 

While  Comptroller  General's  opinion  B- 
124910  does  not  Fpeclfically  mention  butter, 
I  believe  Its  language  covers  all  payments 
made  under  DA-112.  If  there  are  any  sig- 
nificant facts  which  differentiate  the  butter 
payments  from  the  cheese  payments.  I  would 
appreciate  It  If  you  would  call  these  facts 
to  my  attention.  If  there  are  none,  I  am 
Btire  you  will  agree  that  the  butter  paymenta 
Bhould  be  treated  In  the  same  manner  aa  the 
cheese  payments. 


OcTOBn  13.  1955. 
Hon.  Ezra  Tait  Benson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C' 
Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:  The  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee's  Investiga- 
tion of  the  DA-112  program  has  concen- 
trated its  attention  to  date  on  payments  made 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
firms  with  inventories  of  cheese.  However, 
In  addition  to  the  $2,097,494.24  paid  to 
cheese  firms.  $279,949.48  was  paid  to  firms 
dealing  in  butter. 

While  Comptroller  General's  opinion  B- 
124910  does  not  specifically  mention  but- 
ter, I  believe  Its  language  covers  all  pay- 
ments made  under  DA-112.  If  there  are  any 
significant  facts  which  differentiate  the  but- 
ter payments  from  the  cheese  payments,  I 
would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  call  these 
facts  to  my  attention.  If  there  are  none.  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  butter  pay- 
ments should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  cheese  payments. 
Sincerely. 

L.  H.  Fountain, 
Chairman,  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee. 

In  reply  to  my  letter  to  Secretary  Ben- 
son. I  received,  under  date  of  October 
26,  a  letter  from  True  D.  Morse  stating 
that— 

The  minor  modiflcaUons  of  the  program 
to  support  the  prices  of  milk  and  butterfat 
sold  by  farmers  made  by  DA-112  applied 
to  both  butter  and  cheese.  Therefore,  we 
are  treating  transactions  with  respect  to 
butter  and  cheese  the  same. 

Department  or  Agrxcttltttrc. 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  25,  1955. 
Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain, 

Chairman,  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee   of   the   Committee   on 
Gcvernment     Operations,     House     of 
Representatives. 
Dear  Congressman  Fountain:  This  replies 
to  your  inquiry  of  October  13,  as  to  whether 
there  are  significant  facts  that  differentiate 
butter  from  cheese  transactions  under  an- 
nouncement DA-112. 

The  minor  modifications  of  the  program  to 
support  the  prices  of  mUk  and  butterfat  sold 
by  farmers  made  by  DA-112  applied  to  both 
butter  and  cheese.  Therefore  we  are  treat- 
ing transactions  with  respect  to  butter  and 
cheese  the  same. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Trtte  D.  Morse, 
Under  Secretary. 

At  the  end  of  November  1955.  3»4 
months  after  the  Comptroller  General's 
decision  and  nearly  3  months  after  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Justice  Department, 
no  further  action  had  been  taken.  On 
November  30,  therefore,  I  addressed  an- 
other letter  to  Secretary  Benson  telling 
the  Secretary  that — 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  prompt  remedial  action  should  be 
taken  to  recover  the  money  which  has  been 
paid  out  Illegally. 

I  then  asked  the  Secretary  to  Inform 
me  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  present 
status  of  the  matter  and  that  in  the 
event  no  decision  had  yet  been  made,  to 
advise  me  of  the  date  when  such  a  deci- 
sion could  be  expected. 

NOVKKBEB  30,   1955. 
Hon.  Ezra  Tatt  Benson. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

United   States   Department   of  AgrU 
culture.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:  On  Augtist  15  I  for- 
warded to  you  Comptroller  General's  opinion 
B-124910  declaring  that  payment  of  more 
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than  $2  million  p\inu&nt  to  annoxmocme&t 
DA-112  was  unautborlzed  and  Imjuroper 
wltb  a  request  that  you  advlae  me  what  ac- 
tion the  Departn\ent  of  A^cuKxire  would 
take  concerning  tt.  On  September  2  I  was 
informed  that  the  Department  was  referring 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  OeneraL  During 
the  3  months  since  that  time  no  further 
report  has  been  received  as  to  what  action 
Is  planned  by  the  Department. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  tt  Is  my 
opinion  that  prompt  remedial  action  should 
be  taken  to  recover  the  money  which  has 
been  paid  out  illegally. 

In  order  that  the  Information  may  be 
available  to  assist  In  planning  further  ac- 
tivities of  the  subcommittee.  I  would  ap- 
predata  It  U  you  will  Inform  me  as  soon 
as  possible  of  the  present  status  of  this 
matter.  If  no  decision  has  yet  been  naade 
regarding  action  to  recover  this  money.  I 
would  appreciate  your  advising  me  of  the 
date  when  such  a  decision  can  be  expected. 
Sincerely. 

L.  R.  FouMTAiir. 
Chairman.  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee. 

(Copy  to  ICr.  Joseph  Campbell,  the  Comp- 
troller General.) 

Under  date  of  December  7.  1955.  In 
reply  to  my  letter  to  Secretary  Benson, 
I  received  a  letter  from  True  D.  Morse 
stating  that — 

As  we  previously  Informed  your  committee, 
this  entire  matter  was  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  study  and  determination 
as  to  what  legal  action.  If  any.  Is  warranted 
In  the  premises.  We  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  Is  giving  consideration 
thereto.  We  have  not.  however,  been  In- 
formed by  that  Department  as  to  the  date 
when  Its  decision  can  be  expected. 

D^ASTMxirr  or  Aoaicm.Tu«s. 
Waahinfiton,  D.  C,  December  7. 1955. 
Hon.  L.  H.  FoinvTAiir, 

Chairman,     Interffovemmental     Hela- 
tions  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on   Government  Operations. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dsu   CoiTGKxssicAif   rotmTsiw:    This    win 
acknowledge    your    letter   of   November   30. 
1955.  requesting  Information  as  to  the  pres- 
ent status  of  certain  possible  claims  growing 
out   of   the   Comptroller   General's   opinion 
B-ia4910  In  connection  with  purchases  of 
dairy  products  luider  announcement  DA-lia. 
As  we  previously  Informed  your  committee, 
this  entire  matter  was  referred  tc  the  At- 
torney General  for  study  and  determination 
as  to  what  legal  action,  if  any,  is  warranted 
In  the  premises.     We  xmderstand  that  the 
Department  of  Jiutlce  Is  giving  considera- 
tion thereto.     We  have  not.  however,  been 
Informed  by  that  Department  as  to  the  date 
when  its  decision  can  be  expected, 
mncerely  yours. 

TkTTS  D.  MoasB, 
Under  Secretary. 

Further  inquiries  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  the  subcommittee 
counsel  produced  no  information  as  to 
when  action  would  be  taken.  However,  a 
newspaper  article  regarding  this  matter 
did  come  to  my  attention.  The  article, 
by  Marietta  Dake  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  read  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ko  CHnac  Csaa — Jnancs  DKrsanixMT  Is 
UNABI.Z  To  Find  Rbasom  To  Pbobxcotx  im 
Dbal — OoMK  Ovxa  bt   Lawtzss — Acsicxn,- 

TTJSX     AND     GAO     OmCIAlS     AXZ     CaIXXO    A 

Bunch  or  Accoomtamts — Cask  CoNCExirs 
8AI.S  TO  UirrrsD  Stat^  ajid  Bxttimg  Back 
AT  liOWn  Pxics 

(By  lOartotto  Dak*) 
WASRmwroir,   Wo^ember   38. — Jostles   0«- 
P*rtm«nt    lawyers    say    they    can    find    no 


illegalities  In  the  cheese  case  that  has  been 
referred  to  them  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce 
officials  who  are  demanding  prosecution  of 
the  case  are  "Just  a  bunch  of  accountants 
who  know  nothing  of  law.** 

Top  legal  officials  of  the  civil  suits  division 
(formerly  clalnu  division)  of  the  Justice 
Department  have  given  the  file  received 
from  Agriculture  on  the  cheese  case  a  cursory 
examination.  On  the  basis  of  It.  they  say 
that  there's  not  enough  evidence  for  a  suit. 

On  Monday.  February  13.  1956.  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Brownell  calling  his  attention  to  this 
newspaper  article  and  stating  that — 

I  assume  you  share  with  me  an  Interest  In 
safeguarding  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  I  have 
believed,  and  now  believe,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
improperly  paid  out  In  the  cheese  deals 
irould  be  voluntarily  refunded  upon  a  re- 
quest made  imder  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  In  instances  where  voluntary 
refMyment  is  not  secured  I  am  convinced 
that  prompt  and  vigorous  action  should  be 
taken  to  recover  the  money  which  was  paid 
out  Improperly  and  without  authorisation. 

I  further  advised  the  Attorney  General 
that— 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  which 
the  General  Accounting  Office  Is  an  arm  and 
as  a  Member  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Is  required  by  law 
to  make  its  reports.  I  feel  eompeUed  to  ask 
you  whether  this  newspaper  account  quoting 
an  official  in  your  Department  as  saymg 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  Is  "Just 
a  biinch  of  accountants  who  know  nothing 
of  law."  Is  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
official  or  the  approved  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  JiisUce. 

Continuing.  I  stated: 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  prolonged 
delay  of  the  Justice  Department  In  replying 
to  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
e\iltiire.  coupled  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  reported  in  the  preaa  Justifies 
deep  concern  about  this  matter.  My  official 
connection  with  the  matter,  coupled  with 
the  sUtement  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  action  on  their  part  awaits  your 
reply,  further  Impels  me  to  inquire  as  to 
the  nature  of  sny  proposed  reply  you  intend 
to  make  and  when  you  will  maks  tt. 

The  letter  was  delivered  by  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  to  Attorney 
General  Brownell 's  office  shortly  after 
noon  on  February  13  with  the  request 
that  it  be  given  to  the  Attorney  General 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  letter  I  told 
the  Attorney  General  that  a  reply  dur- 
ing the  week  would  be  appreciated  so 
that  the  subcommittee  might  schedule 
its  own  further  activities  concerning 
these  transactions  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

rXBBUABT  13.  1956. 
Hon.  Hexbest  Bkowivkix.  Jr., 

Attorney  General.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Ma.  ArrosMXT  Gemk>al:  On  the 
basis  of  evidence  developed  through  hearings 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, the  Comptroller  General,  on  August 
15.  1955,  rule  that  payments  amounting  to 
more  than  t2  million  made  ptirsuant  to  pur- 
chase-resale transactions  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorjKiratlon  were  unauthorized  and 
Improper. 

In  addlUon.  ntors  than  9300.000  was  paid 
cut  on  slmUar.  if  not  Identical,  butter  trans- 
actions and  the  Department  ol  Agriculture 
advised  the  subcommittee  in  a  letter  of  Oc- 


tober 35.  1955,  that  "w*  are  treating  transac- 
tions with  respect  to  butter  and  cheese  the 
same." 

On  September  3.  1955.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  advised  the  But>committee  that 
the  matter  of  these  unauthorised  payments 
was  being  referred  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  "study  and  determination  as  to  what 
legal  action.  If  any.  Is  warranted  In  the 
premises."  Repeated  Inquiries  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  lataat  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  elicited  the  Information  that  no  re- 
ply has  been  received  by  the  Department 
to  Its  request  for  advice  as  to  what  legal 
action  Is  Indicated  In  respect  to  ttaeas  trans- 
actions. 

I  aasiuae  you  share  with  me  an  Interest  in 
safeguarding  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  I  have 
believed,  and  now  believe,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  the  taxpajrers'  money 
Improperly  paid  out  In  the  cheese  deals  would 
be  volimtarlly  refunded  upon  a  request  mads 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States^ 
In  Instances  where  voluntary  repayment  is 
not  secured  I  am  convinced  that  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  should  be  taken  to  recover 
the  money  which  was  paid  out  Improperly 
and  without  authorization. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  never  made  Inquiry  of  the  sub- 
committee regarding  thU  matter.  I  think  tt 
proper  and  relevant  to  direct  your  attention 
to  a  newspaper  article  by  Marietta  Daks, 
of  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
which  appeared  In  the  Kansas  City  Times 
and  perhaps  other  papers  under  the  dateline 
Washington,  November  38.  1955.  This  arttclc 
reads.  In  part,  as  foUows: 

"No  Crkzsk  Cass — Jusncx  DcPAmcxNT  lu 
Unabls  To  Fnro  Rsasow  To  Pbosecittx  or 
DsAi^-Ooirs  OviB  BT  Lawtsms— AoRictn.- 
Txrax  AND  G.^O  OmciAi.s  Aaa  Cau.^  a 
Bunch  or  Accodntantb — Cass  Comckbns 
Balm  to  UNrrss  States  and  Boruia  Back 

ST  LOWKB  PaiOi 

"(By  Marietta  Dake) 

*?¥asrinoton.  November  38. — Justlcs  De- 
partment lawyers  say  they  can  find  no  11- 
legalltlca  In  the  cheese  case  that  has  beea 
referred  to  them  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  the  General  Accounting  Office  of- 
ficials who  are  demanding  prosecution  of  the 
case  are  'Jxtst  a  bunch  of  accountants  who 
know  nothing  of  Isw.' 

"Top  legal  officials  of  the  civil  suite  divi- 
sion (formerly  claims  division)  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  given  the  file  received 
from  Agriculture  on  the  cheese  cass  a  ciu- 
sory  examination.  On  the  basts  of  It.  they 
say  that  there's  not  enough  evidence  for  a 
suit." 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  which  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Is  an  arm  and  u 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  required  by  law 
to  make  its  reports,  I  feel  compelled  to  ask 
you  whether  this  newspaper  account  quot- 
ing an  official  In  your  Department  as  saying 
that  the  General  Accounting  OOoe  Is  "Just 
a  bunch  of  accountants  who  know  nothing 
of  law"  Is  an  accurate  represenUtlon  of  the 
official  or  the  approved  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

I  believe  you  will  sgree  that  the  prolonged 
delay  of  the  Justice  Department  In  replying 
to  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, coupled  with  the  attitude  of  the  De- 
partment reported  In  the  press  Justifies  deep 
concern  about  this  matter.  My  official  con- 
nection with  the  matter,  coupled  with  the 
statement  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  action  on  their  p€u-t  awaits  your  r»ply, 
further  Impels  me  to  Inquire  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  any  proposed  reply  you  intend  to 
make,  aiul  when  you  wlU  make  It. 

In  ordsr  that  ths  subcommlttss  may 
seheduls  its  own  further  acUvtties  in  re- 
spect to   these   transactions  of    ths  Com- 
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modity  Credit  Corporation.  It  would  be  ap- 
preciated If  I  might  have  a  reply  sometime 
this  week. 

Sincerely.  >. 

L.  H.  Fountain, 
Chairman,  tntergavemmental  ttela- 
tions  Subcommittee. 

Under  date  of  February  15,  1956,  6 
months  to  the  day  after  the  Comptroller 
General's  opinion,  and  5^  months  after 
the  Agriculture  Department  has  request- 
ed legal  advice,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Attorney  General  stating  that — 

Our  study  is  completed,  and  I  am  endeav- 
oring to  set  up  s  conference  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  this  week  to  fully  sc- 
qualnt  him  with  the  results  of  our  study. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  advise  you  that  the 
newspaper  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Kansas  City  l^mes  and  la  quoted  In  your 
letter  of  February  13  Is  completely  unau- 
thorized snd  Inaccurate. 

The  Attorney  General  further  in- 
formed me  that — 

Undoubtedly  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  In  touch  with  you  about  this  matter 
In  the  very  near  future,  and  after  that  time 
If  you  desire  any  further  Information  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  please  let  me 
know. 

Omo  or  thb  ArroaircT  Gnnaui.. 
Washingtfm,  D.  C,  February  IS.  J9St. 
Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain, 

Chairman.  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dbab  Ma.  CoNcasasMAN:  I  have  your 
letter  of  February  13  regarding  the  matter 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  study  and 
determine  as  to  what  legal  action,  if  any. 
is  warranted  In  connection  with  the  cheese 
and  butter  transactions  under  purchase- 
resale  agreements  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Our  study  Is  completed,  and  I 
am  endeavoring  to  set  up  a  oouXerence  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  this  week  to 
fully  acquaint  him  with  the  results  of  our 
study.  I  sm  glad  to  be  able  to  advise  you 
that  the  newspaper  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Kansas  City  Times  and  Is  quoted  In 
your  letter  ol  February  13  is  completely  un- 
authorized and  inaccurate. 

Undoubtedly  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  in  touch  with  you  about  this  matUr 
In  the  very  near  future,  and  after  that  time 
if  you  desire  any  further  information  from 
the  Department  of  Jiistlce  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely. 

Hexbest  Bxowneix.  Jr.. 

Attorney  GejieraU 

It  is  now  more  than  9  months  since 
the  subcommittee  held  Its  first  public 
hearing  on  these  purchase-resale  trans- 
actions. It  Is  nearly  7  months  since  the 
Comptroller  General  ruled  that  these 
transactions  were  "unauthorized  and  im- 
proper." It  is  more  than  6  months  since 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  asked  the 
Attorney  General  for  legal  advice.  More 
than  a  month  has  passed  since  the  At- 
torney General  Informed  me  tliat  "our 
study  is  completed"  and  "the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  be  in  touch  with  you 
in  the  very  near  future." 

To  this  moment  I  have  received  no 
\ft)rd  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  to  any  action  being  taken,  nor 
have  I  received  any  further  communi- 
cation from  the  Attorney  General. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  form  their  own  conclusions  as 
to  whether  the  responsible  officials  are 
carrying  out  their  duties  In  this  matter 


in  a  manner  in  which  the  taxpayers  have 
a  right  to  expect. 

In  presenting  these  matters  to  the 
House,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
presenting  a  report  of  the  subcommittee, 
nor  am  I  presuming  to  speak  for  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  After 
such  further  hearings  as  are  necessary, 
the  subcommittee  will  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  a 
full  report.  I  am  simply  bringing  the 
House  up  to  date  on  a  matter  which 
I  believe  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Failure  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  even  attempt  to  recover  the 
$2V2  million  of  taxpayers'  money  held 
by  the  (Comptroller  (General  to  have  been 
improperly  paid  to  large  processors,  dis- 
tributors, dealers,  aiKl  others,  including 
grocery  chains,  is  even  more  amazing 
when  compared  to  the  prompt  and  vig- 
orous action  that  has  been  taken  to 
prosecute  certain  small  farmers.  Suits 
have  been  filed  against  more  than  300 
farmers  whose  offense  had  been  to  pro- 
duce more  on  their  own  farms  than  was 
permitted  under  the  marketing  quotas 
in  effect. 

Legal  action  was  instituted  by  Federal 
attorneys  against  281  wheat  farmers  for 
violation  of  marketing-quota  regulations 
during  1954.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  unable  to  inform  me  imme- 
diately as  to  the  average  size  of  the 
claims  filed  against  the  281  wheat  farm- 
ers, but  they  estimated  that  it  probably 
would  iu>t  exceed  $500.  On  this  basis, 
the  total  amount  sought  from  all  281 
wheat  farmers  would  be  less  than  $200.- 
000. 

Of  the  $2^^  million  of  improper  and 
imauthorized  payments  in  the  cheese 
and  butter  transactions  two  large  com- 
panies received  a  total  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars  during  1954 — more  than 
5  times  the  amount  claimed  from  all  281 
wheat  farmers  combined  as  penalties  for 
exceeding  their  quotas. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  said 
in  a  speech  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  that — 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
compeUed  by  law  to  hall  before  the  coiu-ts 
farmers  whose  only  offense  was  to  raise  and 
feed  wheat  outside  their  quotas. 

I  regret  that  the  Secretary  apparently 
does  not  feel  equally  compelled  to  take 
action  against  companies  which  have  re- 
ceived improper  and  unauthorized  pay- 
ments of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  pur- 
chase-resale transactions. 

I  am  disturbed  by  another  aspect  of 
this  situation.  As  the  correspondence  I 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  will  show,  I 
have  made  repeated  attempts  to  call  this 
matter  to  the  personal  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Secretary  has  studied 
the  Comptroller  General's  decision.  As 
the  correspondence  will  further  show,  I 
have  received  no  answer  to  these  in- 
quiries, and.  despite  five  different  letters 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  regarding 
these  transactions,  I  have  not  had  the 
courtesy  of  a  single  reply  with  Mr.  Ben- 
son's name  signed  to  it. 

In  enacting  the  Government  (  rpo- 
ration  Control  Act,  the  CongreM  stated 
that  it  is  the  "policy  of  the  Congress  to 


tiring  (government  coiporations  and  their 
transactions  and  operations  under  an- 
nual scrutiny  by  Congress  and  provide 
current  financial  control  thereof."  This 
act  provides  that  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  Government  corporations  shall 
be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  act  also  requires  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  report  specifically  to 
the  Congress  any  expenditure  observed 
in  the  course  of  the  audit  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  has 
been  made  without  authority  of  law. 

In  addition  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's opinion  of  August  IS,  1955,  the  un- 
authorized payments  pursuant  to  pur- 
chase-resale transactions  were  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  on  the  very 
first  page  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
audit  report  on  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  1954  fiscal  year.  I 
think  the  Ckingress  has  a  responsibiUty 
to  see  that  proper  .remedial  action  is 
taken  in  this  matter.  However,  regard- 
less of  any  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
or  of  the  Comptroller  General,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  executive  departments 
concerned  have  thus  far  failed  to  carry 
out  their  clear  and  unmistakable  duties 
in  this  matter. 

How  often  has  each  of  us  said  or  heard 
it  said  that  "Public  office  is  a  public 
trust."  Surely  the  agencies  involved  in 
these  transactions  are  not  exempt  from 
that  age-old  principle.  Is  it  not  there- 
fore imperative  that  the  re^ixmsible  pub- 
lic officials  take  appropriate  action  with- 
out further  delay? 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saolak,  for  15  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr.  Harvky,  for  15  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day next. 

Mr.  BEifHRT  of  Michigan,  for  20  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Madden,  for  10  minutes,  on  today. 

Mr.  Metcalf,  for  20  minutes,  on  next 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  Edxondson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Metcalf).  for  20  minutes,  on  next 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  20  minutes,  on  next 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  Fountain,  for  30  minutes,  on  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concressional 
Rccx>RD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Anfxtso  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Heselton  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

lir.  BURLESON,  from  the  Ootnmittee 

on  Hoose  Administration,  reported  ttiat 

that  committee  had  examined  and  found 

truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  toe  House  of  the 
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following   title,   which   was   thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  8330.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  194S  and  the  Agrlculttiral  Act 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  special  school 
milk  program,  the  veterans  and  Armed 
Fbrces  milk  program,  and  tlie  bnicellosU 
•radlcation  program. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  ol 
the  following  titles: 

8.  1271.  An  act  to  authorise  the  appoint- 
ment in  a  civilian  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  Brig.  Oen.  Edwin  B.  How- 
ard, United  States  Army,  retired,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  1272.  An  act  to  authorise  the  appoint- 
ment In  a  civilian  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jiistlce  of  Ma  J.  Oen.  Prank  H.  Par- 
tridge. United  SUtes  Army,  retired,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House,  pursuant  to  its  previous  order, 
adjourned  until  Monday.  March  26. 1956, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

tmder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

I860.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bxireau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  "Ad- 
ministration of  Territories.  Office  of  Terri- 
tories," for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  has  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  a 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation because  of  an  emergency  Involv- 
ing the  safety  of  human  life,  piirsuant  to 
paragraph  2  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  3670 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession permit  with  Paul  B.  Wedel  and  How- 
ard L.  Smith,  doing  business  as  B.  and  H.  Dis- 
tributors, which,  when  executed  by  the  su- 
perintendent. Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Parks,  will  authorize  them  to  operate  a 
service  station  at  Big  Stump  In  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park.  Calif.,  during  a  5-year  period 
beginning  January  1,  1956.  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  31.  1953  (67  Stat.  271):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1662.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  with  the  Mesa  Verde  Co.. 
which,  when  executed  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  will  authorise  the  con- 
cessioner to  provide  accommodations,  facili- 
ties, and  services  In  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park.  Colo.,  for  a  period  of  5  years  from  No- 
vember 1,  1955.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July 
81.  1953  (67  Stat.  271):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1663.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
Utlon  entitled  "A  blU  to  amend  Utls  17. 
imited  States  Cods.  entlUed  'Copyrlghte* 
with  rsspset  to  osrtala  Urn"-,  to  the  Com- 
mittss  on  tbs  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXn.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibla.  H.  R.  8130.  A  bill  to  designate 
the  bridge  to  be  constructed  over  the  Poto- 
mac River  In  the  vicinity  of  Jones  Point, 
Va..  as  the  "Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Bridge":  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1934).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  444.  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  9893.  A  blU  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1935).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMIL.LAN :  CommlUee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibla.  H.  R.  7380.  A  blU  to  amend 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1953  to  correct  certain 
inequities;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1936 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.  R.  8957.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
time  within  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditorium  Commission  may  submit  Its  re- 
port and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  civic  auditorium  to  be  constructed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  that 
such  Commission  shall  continue  In  existence 
untU  the  conftructlon  of  such  auditorium 
has  been  completed:  with  amendment  ( Rept. 
No.  1937).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H  R.  9078.  A  blU  to  provide 
that  the  authorized  strength  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  not  less  than  2,600  officers  and 
members;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1938).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stata  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  DU- 
trlct of  Columbia.  H.  R.  9582.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  delayed  reporting  of  blrttu 
within  the  District  of  Columbia:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1939).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Report  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  118.  84th  Congress,  relating 
to  preservation  of  national  wildlife  refuges; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1941).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  357.  Resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  investigate  and  study 
the  causes  of  the  large  Increase  in  traffic 
accidents  In  the  United  States  during  recent 
years:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1942). 
Referred   to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  442.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  5299.  a  bUl  to  au- 
thorise the  establishment  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1943). 
Referred  to  the  Hoiose  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  443.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  8750.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1944). 
Bef  erred  to  the  Houss  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BUl^S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pro];>er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HTDE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  580.  Joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  reUef  of  certain  aliens;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1940).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.  R.  10145.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  scien- 
tific study  and  research  program  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  Increased  and  addi- 
tional Industrial  uses  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucta  so  as  to  reduce  surpluses  of  such 
producta  and  to  Increase  the  Income  of 
farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ANFU30: 

n  R.  10146.  A  bill  to  provide  that  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
ahall  be  excused  from  duty  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  to  vota  In  elections;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  10147  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
650,  83d  Congress,  to  provide  beneflta  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  service  In  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps:  to  the  Committss  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BEAMER; 

R.  R.  10148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  •  seien- 
tlflc  study  and  research  program  for  the 
p\irpoae  of  developing  Increased  and  addi- 
tional Industrial  uses  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucta so  as  to  reduce  surpluses  of  such  prod- 
ucta and  to  Increase  the  Income  of  farmers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committss 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ENOLB: 

H  R.  10149.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Auburn  unit.  American 
River  division.  Central  Valley  project. 
California,  under  Federal  reclamation  laws; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H  R  10150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Compensation  Act  of  1956  to 
change  the  position  of  elevator  operator 
from  level  2  to  level  3  of  the  postal  field 
service  schedule:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

HR  10151.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  place  crude  bauxite  and  cer- 
tain  calcined   bauxite  on   the  free   list;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.  R.  10152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fteelgn  Com- 
merce. 


PRIVATE  BnJ^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DONOHUK: 

H  R.  10153    A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Mrs. 
Kvgenia  Andrlanopoulos  and  her  minor  son. 
Konstantlno  AndrlanopoiUos;   to  tbs  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ENOLB: 

H.  R  10154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eiss- 
beth  Anne  McLean-Martin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORANO: 

R.  R.  10155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Anna  GentUs;  to  tbs  Committss  on  ths 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.  R.  10156.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rudolf 
Schmidt;    to    the    Committee    on   the    Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

739.  By  Mr.  BENTLET:  Petition  of  all 
organised  groups  of  Ukrainian  women  in 
metroix>lltan  Detroit  In  cooperation  with 
branches  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  Detroit  and  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Ukrainians  of  Michigan  protesting 
against  torturing  of  millions  of  slave  labor- 
ers In  U.  S.  S.  R..  particularly  against  murder- 
ing of  500  women  in  s  concentration  camp 


In  KsragaixU.  gasakhitUn;  to  tbs  Commlt- 
tse  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

740.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  Petition  at  Doyle  H. 
Brewer  and  other  veterans  of  OrangevUle, 
Columbia  County,  Pa.,  urging  immediate  en- 
actment of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

741.  Also,  petition  of  James  Sadler  and 
other  veterans  of  Williamsport  and  Lycoming 
County.  Pa.,  urging  Inunediate  enactment  of 
a  separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and 
orphans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

742.  By  Mr.  LeCOMPTE:  Petition  of  How- 
ard Cessna  Post,  No.  136,  American  Legion. 
Albia,  Iowa,  urging  enactment  of  a  separate 
and  Uberai  pension  program  for  veterans  of 


World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

743.  By  Mr.  SHORT:  FeUUon  of  P.  E.  Roes 
and  many  other  citizens  of  Lawrence  and 
Barry  Counties,  Mo.,  tirglng  immediate  enact- 
ment of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension  pro- 
gram for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

744.  Also,  petition  of  William  B.  WUks  and 
other  citisens  of  Jasper  County,  Mo.,  urging 
Inunediate  enactment  of  a  separate  and 
liberal  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

745.  Also,  petition  of  E.  R.  Jones  and  other 
ttrglng  immediate  enactment  of  a  separate 
and  liberal  pension  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Oae  HmadreJ  and  Tliirty-fovrtli  AnBirer- 
sary  af  Greek  UdcpeBdeMcc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oBBCoir 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1956 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  COifCKKSsioifAL  RxcoRD  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KcFAUVKB]  on  the  134th  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATSlfEKT     ST     SKMATOC     KSTAUVHI     OK     THS 

134TII   AwwnnaasBT   or  Obxcx   Inbbpknd- 

KNCK 

On  Sunday.  March  85.  the  134th  annlver- 
s.'iry  of  Oreck  Independence  from  the  Otto- 
man Kmp>tre  wUl  be  conunemorated. 

It  was  back  in  1821  when  the  Greek  peo- 
l>le.  after  beibg  domitiated  for  over  400  years 
by  the  Ottoman  EmiJlre.  struck  for  lil>erty 
which  was  symbolic  of  that  era  as  In  the 
case  of  the  United  JJtates  and  Prance. 

H.ftorically.  the  Greek  nation  has  fought 
for  liberty  and  the  principles  of  democracy. 
It  seems  that  Greece  has  always  fought  for 
freedom.  In  ancient  times  Greece  protected 
the  advance  culture  from  ruin  by  invasions 
from  the  east.  Again  in  A.  D.  407.  Greece 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  civilized  world  in 
wlthstandlHR  assault^  from  the  north.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  Greece 
was  again  an  ally  of  democracy  against  the 
enemy. 

How  thrilled  the  world  was  when  Greece 
foisted  fasclsUc.  Mazl.  and  communisUc  in- 
vasions within  a  penod  of  10  yeara.  Again. 
Uttle  Greece  stood  up  to  the  tasic,  but  not 
without  paying  a  pries  for  her  victory  both 
in  the  men  and  women  who  lost  their  lives 
and  in  the  severe  drain  on  a  treasury  already 
depleted  by  wars. 

While  the  world  commemorates  Greek  In- 
dependence Day.  there  is  a  sad  note  in  the 
fact  that  three  of  our  friendly  allies.  Greece. 
BngUnd.  and  Turkey,  are  disputing  over  the 
Issue  of  scU-detenxtlnatlon  for  Cyprus.  I 
know  that  we  in  this  country  hope  and  pray 
that  a  just,  honorable,  and  immediate  solu- 
tion to  the  Cypnis  issue  will  be  effected  since 
it  Is  obviously  in  the  Interest  of  the  entire 
free  world  as  well  as  in  the  Interest  o«  ths 
peoples  most  direcUy  concerned. 


One  development  in  the  Cyprus  Issue  that 
has  brouRht  great  reaction  is  the  removal 
of  Archbishop  Makarlos  from  Cyprus  by  the 
British.  I  liave  received  many  telegrams  and 
letters  from  church  leaders  of  the  Orthodox 
faith  in  this  country  requesting  that  the 
United  States  Senate  facilitate  the  arch- 
bishop's retiirn  to  his  people. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  recently  spoke 
out  in  favor  of  the  immediate  return  of  Arch- 
bishop Makarlos.  Voices  in  this  country 
have  been  raised  to  the  same  effect. 

The  world  is  looking  to  England  to  see 
wtiat  lier  position  wlU  be  regarding  the  im- 
mediate return  to  Cyprus  of  Archbishop  Ma- 
karlos. the  highest  church  oOlcial  of  the 
Orthodox  faith  on  the  l&l&nd  of  Cyprxis. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  Americans  of  Greek  descent  in 
this  eountry  who  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  Nation  and  have  done  much  to 
continue  the  American  way  of  life.  Within 
the  past  century  we  have  seen  the  Greek 
people  who  have  migrsted  to  the  United 
States  emerge  as  a  group  of  people  who  fol- 
low the  democratic  principles  as  were  es- 
tablished by  their  forebears  back  in  the 
Golden  Ages  of  Greece.  Today  some  of  our 
most  prominent  business,  professional,  and 
civic  leaders  in  public  life  come  from  this 
gn>up. 

The  record  established  by  the  Americans 
of  Greek  descent  in  this  country  warrants 
a  change  of  the  discriminating  inunigration 
quota  fixed  at  808  per  year,  which  U  one 
two-hundedth  of  the  qtiota  of  several  other 
countries  in  Europe.  Certainly  such  a  dis- 
criminating immigration  quota  Is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  American  way  of  Justice 
and  equality  to  our  fellow  man.  Also,  there 
should  be  an  Increase  in  the  number  of 
refugees  coming  to  America  from  Greece 
and  Italy  and  the  abolishing  of  mortgaged 
quotas. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  would  lii^e 
to  point  out  one  thing  further,  that  through 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
8.  106.  Introduced  by  Senator  Saltonstall, 
of  Massacbusette.  and  supported  tiy  me  on 
the  floor  of  ttie  Senate,  not  only  the  Greek 
Americans  of  the  orthodox  faith  but  also 
other  groups  of  the  eastern  (Greek)  ortho- 
dox faith  have  been  permitted  for  the  first 
time  to  designate  their  religious  preference 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  which  Is  a  privilege 
pr«viouBly  denied  members  of  ttie  Armed 
Force*  of  Uie  eastern  < Greek)  orthodox 
faith.  This  is  as  It  should  be.  for  it  em- 
bodies one  of  our  most  ascred  constitutional 
protections,  that  of  freedom  of  religion  in 
every  manner  and  form. 

TO  the  nation  of  Greece,  that  has  through 
the  centuries  given  to  this  world  great  eie- 
mentt  of  democracy,  art.  Utsrattirc.  science, 
medicine,   education,   philosophy,   religion. 


and  the  noble  spirit  to  fight  for  freedom 
despite  the  odds,  I  say.  "All  honor  to  you 
and  your  descendanto." 


Tbc  Rifht  To  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaw.  March  22. 1956 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  provides 
that  employees  of  the  United  States 
Federal  Government  be  excused  from 
duty,  without  loss  of  pay  or  annual 
leave,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2 
hours  nor  more  than  8  hours  in  order 
to  be  able  to  vote  in  national.  State,  and 
local  elections.  Including  primary  elec- 
tions. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  many  amons 
us  take  our  rights  of  citizenship  for 
granted.  It  Is  a  httle  disturbing  that  far 
too  many  among  us  in  this  great  land 
of  ours  fail  to  perform  their  duty  on 
election  day  each,  year  and  fail  to  uti- 
lize their  right  to  vote  as  free  citizens 
In  a  free  covmtry.  Voting  is  not  only  a 
right  but  also  a  privilege  which  zm  one 
should  ignore.  Past  generations  of 
Americans  fought  for  this  right,  and  it 
is  because  of  their  struggles  that  we  can 
enjoy  democracy  today,  the  freedom  of 
expression  and  the  freedom  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  our  own  dictates  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

Whereas  in  many  lands  today  the  peo- 
ple are  subject  to  government  by  buUet. 
we  still  enjoy  government  by  ballot  and 
we  aim  to  continue  this  method  through 
the  practice  of  our  right  to  vote.  By 
maintaining  and  utiUzing  our  rights  of 
su£Frage  we  help  keep  this  country  as  a 
true  citadel  of  democracy.  In  so  doinp. 
we  participate  in  choosing  men  and 
women  for  national.  State  and  city  office 
who  are  best  qualified  to  do  the  Job. 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  ancestry. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  the 
rights  of  cltiaenship  are  scrupulously  ob- 
served, that  every  American  enjoy  equal 
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access  to  the  polls,  and  that  he  utilize 
his  right  to  cast  his  ballot.  In  many 
States  throughout  the  country  the  peo« 
pie  are  given  sufficient  time  off  for  voting 
In  national  or  State  elections. 

My  bill  seeks  to  obtain  the  same  or 
similar  period  of  time  ofT  to  United 
States  Government  employees  so  that 
they  are  enabled  to  perform  one  of  their 
sacred  duties  as  United  States  citizens 
by  voting  In  all  elections,  whether  of  a 
national  or  local  character,  and  Includ- 
ing also  primary  elections.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  lead  in  this 
field  of  encouraging  good  citizenship. 
Enabling  Government  employees  to  uti- 
lize their  right  to  vote,  throiigh  the 
adoption  of  my  bill,  will  be  a  decisive 
atep  in  that  direction. 


Scnttlkf  a  Solatioa  of  the  Farm 
Problem? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or    MASSACHUSriTS 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1956 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  certain 
extraneous  matter.  I  want  to  summarize 
as  briefly  as  possible  certain  information 
for  my  own  use  in  replying  to  inquiries 
I  have  received.  I  hope  it  may  be  useful 
also  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
receiving  similar  Inquiries.  Basically, 
those  inquiries  are:  What  has  happened 
to  the  President's  recommendations  for 
agricultural  legislation,  what  are  the 
reasons  for  what  has  happened  and 
what  are  the  prospects? 

On  May  5.  1955.  the  House  passed 
H.  R.  12  by  the  close  vote  on  rollcall. 
206  to  201.  The  vote  of  the  New  Eng- 
land delegation  was  26  against  and  1 
for  passage  of  the  bill.  I  was  paired 
against  the  bill. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  high,  rigid  price  supports  at  90 
percent  of  parity  for  basic  farm  com- 
modities. 

Since  then  the  matter  has  been  ex- 
haustively analyzed  and  discussed,  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  articles  in 
periodicals,  of  nationwide  editorial  com- 
ment, of  news  con^^nts.  fonmi  debates, 
and  special  programs  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and  of  full  treatment  here  on 
this  floor  and  through  every  conceivable 
medium  of  public  information.  Within 
the  last  few  days,  the  other  body  has 
completed  its  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lation and  the  next  logical  step  would 
be  a  conference. 

Obviously.  H.  R.  12.  as  it  passed  the 
House  on  May  6.  1955.  by  a  margin  of 
five  votes,  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  President's  recommendations  and 
contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
major,  responsible  farm  organizations. 
It  certainly  Ignored  and  violated  fla- 
grantly the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
consumers.  Since  it  involved,  if  it  be- 
came law.  the  possibility  and  even  the 
probability  that  a  large  majority  of  the 


consumers  would  demand  quite  properly 
a  sweeping  repeal  of  much  legislation 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  it  carried  a 
very  real  threat  to  agriculture  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  realized  that 
fact. 

Because  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
cannot  comment  here  upon  what  hap- 
pened in  the  other  body.  But  I  can  and 
do  recommend  that  all  those  who  are 
Interested  read  the  brief  statements  In 
the  Congressional  Recoko  which  are 
most  enlightening.  And  I  can  refer 
specifically  to  pages  5061.  5062.  5064. 
5069.  5070.  5071.  and  5073  of  the  Rxcoao 
for  March  19,  1956. 

I  shall  also  be  glad  to  furnish  anyone 
requesting  it  a  reprint  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  March  17.  entitled  'Demos 
Plan  Slowdown  on  Farm  Bill."  which 
has  also  been  described  as  an  exposure 
of  the  Democratic  slowdown  on  the  farm 
bill. 

Yesterday  President  Elsenhower  held 
a  press  conference.  He  referred  briefly, 
intelligently,  and  reasonably  to  the  sit- 
uation we  find  confronting  us  as  to  the 
farm  problem.  His  comments  should  be 
made  available  to  everyone  who  is  in- 
terested, not  only  because  of  their  com- 
plete validity,  but  particularly  in  the 
hght  of  the  anguished  and  silly  reac- 
tions which  have  been  published  since 
then.  They  are  too  partisan,  too  dull, 
and  too  shallow  to  warrant  any  quota- 
tion or  further  comment  except  to  point 
out  that  they  range  from  defensive  and 
meaningless  expressions  of  a  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  President's  recommen- 
dations to  the  bitter  end  to  empty  and 
bombastic  statements  alleging  some  kind 
of  threat  or  intimidation.  The  Presi- 
dents exact  words  are  the  best  and  most 
complete  answer  to  that  sort  of  partisan 
and  dull  buffoonery.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Now.  with  rmpect  to  the  fann  problem.  I 
believe  that  farmers,  as  well  as  others,  un- 
derstand that  this  administration  is  working 
hard  to  produce  a  program  that  gives  them 
100  percent  of  parity  In  the  marketplace. 
and  IX  you  try  to  do  that  100-percent  parity 
merely  by  passing  laws  to  that  effect,  we 
are  going  to  pile  up  trouble  that  we  cannot 
possibly  solve,  because  It  means  Just  pUlng 
up  or  reserves  and  of  surpluses,  and  the 
products  In  which  we  already  are  oversuo- 
plled.  '^ 

1  believe  that  the  pro4piun  sent  to  the 
Hill  on  this  farm  problem  is  comprehensive, 
helpful,  not  only  helpful  today  in  helping 
the  farmer  with  his  present  problem  of  giv- 
ing him  some  profitable  way,  some  income, 
out  of  the  business  of  eliminating  acres  from 
production,  but  in  the  long  term  for  that 
man's  children  and  for  his  children's  chil- 
dren, you  will  have  a  sound  program,  and 
you  can't  possible  have  it  merely  by  passing 
large,  rigid  price-support  laws  and  say.  "We 
wUl  pay  thU." 

If  you  would  apply  this  to  every  product 
In  the  country,  we  would  certainly  be  soon 
in  a  very  bad  hole. 

Now.  we  are.  with  respect  to  that  bUl  as 
It  now  stands — I  don't  think  It  U  a  good 
bill.  I  don't  think  It  U  workable.  I  think 
It  would  bury  the  farmers  under  surpluses 
that  they  could  at  stand,  and  U  would  break 
the  prices  still  further. 

But  I  do  point  out  that  there  Is  still  a 
conference  to  go  through,  and  I  think  those 
conferees,  looking  at  thU  thing  sensibly, 
may  write  a  good  bill,  and  one  which  can 
really  be  helpful  to  the  farmer. 


Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  as  to  the  pros- 
pects. I  am  confident  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
including  a  definite  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  agriculture,  share  the  Presi- 
dent's hope  that  the  conferees  may  write 
a  good  bill  and  one  which  can  really  be 
helpful  to  the  farmer.  But  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  be  certain  of  that  today  in  view 
of  what  has  happened  and  of  the  mixture 
of  defiance  and  bravado  constantly  being 
trumpeted  from  certain  sources.  I  real- 
ize that  it  is  small  consolation  to  those 
who  are  very  much  concerned  as  to  the 
prospects  that  those  who  play  with  fire 
usually  bum  themselves  badly.  But  I 
am  dead  certain  that  the  great  majority 
of  farmers  are  Intelligent  and  that.  Ir- 
respective of  where  they  may  live  or  what 
they  produce,  they  will  not  only  resent 
and  repudiate  any  bold  attempts  to  buy 
their  votes  but  that  they  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, will  resent  deeply  any  continuation 
of  virulent  and  unfounded  criticism  of 
the  sincerity  and  Integrity  of  President 
Eisenhower.  And  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  find  quite  adequate  means  of 
expressing  their  resentment  and  indig- 
nation as  to  any  further  transparent 
efforts  to  delay  or  sidetrack  a  forthright 
solution  of  this  vital  problem. 


Califonuans  Live  a  Loag  Ti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALiroRiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  March  22.  1956 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  refer  to  several  people 
in  my  home  town  of  Stockton.  Calif. 

Jacob  H.  Miller,  97.  and  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Miller.  95.  will  soon  celebrate  their  75th 
wedding  aruiiversary.  They  live  in  a 
house  that  is  102  years  old.  and  is  one  of 
the  relics  left  standing  in  Stockton.  Mr. 
Miller  was  one  of  the  first  native-bom 
citizens  of  Stockton.  Their  daughter, 
Lois  Miller,  lives  with  her  parents  in  this 
interesting  old  house  in  the  city  where 
she  was  bom.  They  have  experienced 
floods  in  Stockton  many  times  prior  to 
this  past  year,  and  the  Millers  have  seen 
their  house  surrounded  by  water  due  to 
the  high  water  in  Mormon  Channel, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Calaveras 
River. 

The  great  flood  of  all  time  on  the 
Calaveras  River  was  in  1862.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miller  were  alive  then,  and 
Lincoln  was  our  President. 

During  this  period  of  time,  vast 
changes  have  come  over  the  country  and 
also  over  California.  Stockton  was 
founded  by  Captain  Weber,  and  he  built 
a  town  similar  to  Spanish  towns  he  had 
known  in  Spain.  It  was  2  miles  square, 
and  contained  4  square  miles.  On  the 
south,  it  was  known  as  South  Street.  On 
the  east,  as  East  Street,  and  on  the  west, 
as  West  Street,  and  on  the  north  as  North 
Street.  These  later  were  changed  to 
Charter  Way.  Wilson  Way.  Harding  Way, 
and  Pershing  Avenue. 
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From  the  beginning,  Stockton  was  a 
port  town  and  was  known  as  the  Slough 
City,  because  of  the  fact  that  Miner 
Channel  was  a  slough  that  branched  off 
from  the  San  Joaquin  River.  The 
miners  would  take  their  cargoes  on  boats 
up  to  Stockton,  and  from  there  they 
would  be  taken  in  wagons,  to  the  Mother 
Lode  country,  hauled  by  horses.  The 
Mother  Lode  country  is  where  there  was 
considerable  gold  and  many  millions  of 
dollars  of  Rold  was  taken  out  of  the  lower 
Sierras.  It  must  be  an  interesting  thing 
for  the  Millers,  at  their  age.  and  In  per- 
fect health,  to  look  back  over  the  many 
Interesting  experienc««  and  events  dur- 
ing their  long  residence  in  Stockton.  At 
one  time.  Stockton  was  the  second  larg- 
est city  in  California.  Today  it  is  a 
city  of  about  125.000  to  145,000  people. 

Also,  since  1937  toward  the  end  of  that 
year  the  migration  of  California  has 
averaged  1,000  per  day,  including  all 
Sundays  and  all  holidays.  The  Millers 
never  anticipated  such  a  migration;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  largest  voluntary  migration 
that  has  occurred  during  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Stockton  has  pro- 
duced many  Important  men.  both  in  po- 
litical life  and  in  business  life. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co.,  which 
was  founded  by  Ben.amin  Holt,  started 
as  a  manufacturing  concern  of  wagons. 
Ne^r  Stockton,  is  a  large  area  known  as 
the  delta,  which  contains  thousands  of 
acres  of  very  fertile  land.  The  land  in 
this  area  is  peat  land,  namely,  it  Is  non- 
mineral  land  created  by  the  thousands 
of  years  of  vegetable  decay.  Mr.  Holt 
made  a  wagon  that  could  be  utilized  in 
this  soft,  porous,  and  fertile  soil.  He 
first  made  some  large  wheels  and  put 
strips  across  them  to  develop  traction 


for  his  wagon,  thus  preventing  it  from 
sinking  into  this  soft  soil.  Later  he  de- 
veloped the  manufacture  of  tractors.  He 
built  the  first  tractor  propelled  by  a 
motor.  He  built  the  first  military  tank 
in  the  world,  and  sold  it  to  the  Russians 
in  1917.  Associated  with  him  was  a 
nephew,  known  as  Pliny  Holt,  who  was 
an  inventive  genius,  and  for  many  years 
was  an  adviser  to  the  United  States  Army 
in  the  development  of  various  types  of 
carriages  to  carry  ammunition  for  the 
artillery.  Pliny  Holt  also  contributed  a 
very  great  deal  to  the  city  of  Stockton 
at  the  time  when  its  port  was  developed 
in  the  middle  twenties.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  first  port  commission,  and 
tlirough  his  guidance  and  good  judg- 
ment, and  the  capacity  of  getting  along 
with  his  associates,  the  port  developed 
into  a  very  fine  inland  port. 

Among  others  who  were  interested  in 
Stockton,  the  group  that  was  bom  in 
California,  organized  the  Native  Sons  of 
the  Golden  West.  These  were  semi- 
fraternal  and  patriotic  societies  which 
did  much  to  develop  California  and 
maintain  a  high  type  of  citizenship  for 
its  cities,  and  the  country  areas. 

California  is  indeed  a  peculiar  State. 
From  the  north  came  the  Russians  and 
went  down  below  Fort  Bragg,  Calif.,  and 
a  river  in  that  area  is  today  known  as 
the  Russian  River.  Near  the  coast  is  a 
fort  that  the  Russians  built  and  occu- 
pied. Luckily,  they  did  not  go  down  fur- 
ther and  remain  longer  in  California,  or 
we  might  never  have  been  a  member  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  its 
public  life,  California  has  had  many  im- 
portant and  influential  persons.  The 
discovery  of  gold  by  John  Sutter  was  an 
important  event.    The  curious  thing  is 


that  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
was  made  on  the  same  day  in  which  Karl 
Marx  issued  his  famous  manifesto.  To- 
day it  is  being  utilized  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  groups  as 
the  basis  for  a  type  of  government  which 
they  claim  will  give  more  freedom  and 
more  prosperity  than  the  capitalistic 
system.  How  wrong  they  are  has  been 
proven  during  the  past  40  years  many 
times,  and  right  at  this  moment,  they 
are  still  promulgating  the  Karl  Marx 
manifesto  as  their  idea  of  an  ideal 
society. 

Stockton  gave  California  a  governor. 
He  was  James  H.  Budd  who  became  gov- 
ernor on  January  11.  1895.  It  was  Jan- 
uary 2.  1939,  before  we  had  another  gov- 
ernor who  was  a  Democrat,  Culbert  L. 
Olson. 

In  1911  Hiram  W.  Johnson  became 
Governor  of  California,  and  later  in  1917, 
became  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

California  also  has  fiu-nished  several 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  1863  Stephen  Field 
was  made  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  President  Lincoln.  He  was  the  10th 
member  of  that  Court  and  he  served  as  a 
Justice  longer  than  any  other  member 
of  that  Court. 

President  McKinley  appointed  Joseph 
McKenna  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Justice  McKenna  took 
office  on  January  26. 1898,  and  served  for 
26  years.  He  retired  on  January  15. 1925. 
We  again  had  a  Californian  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  when  President 
Eisenhower  appointed  Governor  Warren, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court,  where  he 
is  now  doing  an  outstanding  job  as  every- 
one who  reads  the  newspapers  knows. 


/   SENATE 

Frid.w,  M.\rch  23, 19r>(> 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  19, 
1956) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  truth.  Father  of  our 
spirits,  without  whom  our  world  drifts 
into  darkness,  all  save  the  clouds  of  sin 
are  Thine.  Thy  effulgent  light  cannot 
be  put  out  by  the  falsehoods  and  the 
evasions  of  evil.  Grant  us  Thy  truth 
to  make  us  free  and  kindling  hearts 
that  bum  for  Thee:  for  Thy  love  ex- 
alts our  littleness  and  Thy  gentleness 
makes  us  great: 

•'Before  Thy  ever-blazing  throne. 
We  ask  no  luster  of  our  own." 

For  those  who  here  serve  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  who  have  put 
their  trust  in  them,  we  pray  for  de- 
liverance from  the  subtle  lures  of  oflSce 
and  from  the  arrogance  which  lurks  in 
power.  Help  us  all  to  know  that  when 
we  forpet  Thee  whatever  we  attempt  to 
build  or  to  frame  Is  labor  lost,  and  that 
only  in  Thy  will  is  our  peace  and  our 
victory.  We  ask  it  in  the  uear  Re- 
deemer's name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  22, 1956,  was  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGES   FROM  .THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.  R.  7678.  An  act  to  permit  articles  Im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibition  at  the  11th  Annual  In- 
strument-Automation (International)  Con- 
ference and  Exhibit.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  be 
admrltted  without  payment  of  tariff,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  8334.  An  act  to  permit  the  Importa- 
tion, free  of  duty,  of  racing  shells  to  be  used 
In  connection  with  preparations  for  the  1956 
Olympic  Games; 

H.  R.  8942.  An  act  to  permit  articles  Im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibition  at  the  International 
Theater  Equipment  Trade  Show,  New  York, 


N.  Y.,  to  be  admitted  without  payment  of 
tariff,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  8959.  An  act  to  permit  articles  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibition  at  the  International  Photo- 
graphic Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  to  be  admitted  without  payment 
of  tariff,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  464.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
articles  Imported  from  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  at  the  Washington 
State  Fifth  International  Trade  Fair,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  be  admitted  without  payment  of 
tariff,  and  for  other  pvirposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

H.  R.  7678.  An  act  to  permit  articles  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibition  at  the  11th  Annual  Instrtmient- 
Automatlon  (International)  Conference  and 
Exhibit.  New  York.  N.  Y..  to  be  admitted 
without  payment  of  tariff,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.  R.  8334.  An  act  to  permit  the  Importa- 
tion, free  of  duty,  of  racing  shells  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  preparations  for  the  1B66 
Olympic  Games; 

H.  R.  8942.  An  act  to  permit  articles  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibition  at  the  International  Thea- 
ter Equipment  Trade  Show.  New  York.  N.  Y., 
to  be  admitted  without  payment  of  tariff, 
and  for  other  purposes; 
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H.  R.  SMB.  Aa  Mt  to  permit  artlctes  Im- 
ported fran  forat^n  eountrtes  for  th«  par- 
pose  at  eshlMtkm  at  the  Interaattonel 
PbotoKraphlc  Kxposltlon.  to  be  Held  at  Wmsh- 
Ingtoo.  D.  C^  to  be  admitted  wltbout  pay- 
ment of  tariff,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  464.  Joint  rasolutlon  to  permit 
articles  Imported  from  foreign  cotjntrles  for 
the  purpose  of  exhlMtlon  at  the  Washington 
State  Fifth  InteraaUasuU  Trade  nilr.  Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  be  admitted  without  payment  of 
tarur,  and  for  other  pnrpoaea. 


ORDER  POR  TRANSACTION   OP 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

If r.  JOHNSON  at  Texas.    Ur.  Presl- 

deaat,  I  msk  unanlmofua  consent  that 
there  may  be  a  morning  hour  for  the 
preaoatation  of  petitions  and  memorials, 
the  Introduction  of  bills,  and  the  trans- 
action of  other  routine  business,  subject 
to  a  2-ininute  limitatian  on  statements. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  TO  BE  CON- 
SIDERED ON  CALL  OF  THE  CAL- 
ENDAR ON  MARCH  26.  1»S« 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
Cent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Cal- 
endar No.  1617.  S.  2016,  a  bUl  for  the 
reUef  of  Lawrence  P.  Kramer,  and  Cal- 
endar No.  1S90.  a  3116,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  promotion  and  strengthening  of 
interna  ticHial  relations  through  ctiltural 
and  athletic  exchanges  and  participation 
in  taitemational  fairs  and  festivals,  be 
included  in  the  call  of  the  calendar 
ordered  for  Monday.  March  26. 

The  PRESIIKNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  foUowinj  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

DoaoTHT  E.  Qazzif  akb  Thxlma  L.  Allkt 

A  l«tt«r  from  the  Secretary  at  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  K.  Green  and  Thelma 
L.  Alley  ( with  an  accompanying  paper; ;  to 
the  Committee  oa  Armed  Services. 
Rkpobt  on  Fokeicn  Kxcbss  Ptomrr  Dbposat, 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Supply  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  foreign  excess 
property  dlrposal,  dated  January  1956  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Government  Opvations. 

Pbopossd  Concssbiom  Psuut.  Kings  Canton 
National  Pauc,  Calit. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  proposed  concession  permit  to  Kings  Can- 
yon National  Park.  Calif,  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

AmoasioN  Into  tkb  Uwrna  Sranvs  or  CorrAiN 
Aunts — WrrBMUWAi.  or  If  amb 

A  letter  from  the  Con\ml8sloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Henoch 
Woloch  (Wologh)  from  a  report  transmitted 
to  th»  Senate  on  August  18.  1955.  pxn-suant 
to  section  9  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1953.  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  his 
Immigration  status  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Oommlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 
DispoamoN  or  KK«Lmiva  Parxaa 

Two  letters  from  the  Acting  Arehlvlst  of 
the  United   States,   transmitting,   purstiant 


to  Hrw.  lists  of  papers  STtd  docunieuta  on  the 
Hies  of  several  departments  and  agencies 
at  the  Oovemaent  vhJca  are  not  needed 
tn  the  oondact  of  buslaeas  and  have  no 
permanent  valua  or  historical  Interest,  and 
requesting  action  looking  to  their  dispoaltloa 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  In  the  Esecutlve  DefNurtments. 

The  PRESIDENT  prp  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  JoBNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mr.  Caslsoh  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRCSIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Oil  Producers  Agency  oX  California. 
liOs  Angeles.  Calif.,  protesting  against  any 
appropriation  to  finance  the  drilling  of  an  oU 
well  on  San  Nicolas  Island  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Aerie  13S1.  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Eagles.  Portervllle.  Calif.,  favor- 
ing the  Immediate  construction  of  Succea 
D»m.  east  of  PortervUle.  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Santa  Clara  County.  Calif., 
favoring  the  extension  of  the  term  of  the 
activities  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Weather  Control  for  an  additional  2-year 
period;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  U«  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Metropolitan  TraiBc  AaaodaUon. 
favoring  the  enactment  of  House  bUl  8834. 
relating  to  a  national  system  of  Interstate 
and  defense  blghways;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 


PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
HELLS  CANTON  DAM— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   PresideiJt.  1 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RscofU),  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  resolution  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Renville-Sibley  Cooperative 
Power  Association  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  Sacred'Heart.  Minn.,  endors- 
ing legislation  authorising  a  Federal  high 
dam  at  Hells  Canyon. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows; 
KDnrnxs-SiBtxT    CoorouTiva 

Pown  Association, 
Danube,  Mmn..  March  12. 1958. 
Senator  Httbctt  HirMPmrr, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C 

DCAS  SBNAToa:  At  the  annual  mceUng  of 
the  members  of  the  ReuTlile- Sibley  Coopera- 
tive Power  Association  held  at  Sacred  Heart, 
Minn.,  on  February  23.  1956,  the  following 
resolution  was  duly  adopted : 

"Be  it  rttolved.  That  the  RaavlUe-Slbley 
Cooperative  Power  AasodaUoa  strongly  en- 
dorses the  bUl  now  in  Coogreas  authorising 
a  Federal  high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon;  and 

"fie  it  further  resolved.  That  the  associa- 
tion urgee  the  authorlzaUon  of  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  at  this  session  of  Congress  and  the 
appropriation  of  adequate  funds  to  get  oon- 
strucUon  under  way  Immediately: 

-Be  it  frtrther  resolred.  That  the  assodatlim 
opposes  the  construction  of  three  small  dams 
u  proposed  by  the  private  utilities,  which 


would  resuH  In  the  waste  of  power  and  in- 
crease the  cost  of  power. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolutloin  be  sent  to  the  Senators  for  the 
State  of  Aflnneaota  and  for  Beprasentatlvcs 
in  Congress  in  this  district." 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LXSLIX  R.  SCBBTTPP, 

Mmnafer. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BTRD.  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

H  R.  9164.  A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  «■- 
tension  of  the  existing  corporau  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  eaclse-tax  rats* 
(Rept.  No.  1710);  and 

H.  J.  Res.  464.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
articles  Imported  from  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  at  the  Washing- 
ton SUte  Fifth  International  Trade  Fair, 
Seattle.  Wash  ,  to  be  admitted  without  pay- 
ment of  tariff,  and  for  other  purpoass  (Rent.  ^ 
No.  1711).  ^ 

By  Mr.  BTRD.  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  an  amendment: 

S.  2438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entlUed 
"An  act  to  recognize  the  high  public  service 
rendered  by  MnJ.  Walter  Reed  and  those  ss- 
sodated  with  him  In  the  dlscorery  of  the 
cause  and  means  of  transmission  of  yellow 
fever"  (Rept.  No.  1712). 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Comralttae  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

H.  R.9770.  A  bill  to  provide  tevenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   with  amendments    (Rept.  No.  1713). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

BUls  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimou.s  con.'^ent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN: 
S.  3515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  to  assist  In  the 
provision  of  housing  for  essential  civilian 
employees  of  the  4pned  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  SrAaKSSAir  when 
he  Introduced  the  ahjve  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY.- 
8.  3516.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  RrriapmirT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear. 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina.  Mr  KxTAtrvza,  Mr. 
Kknnkst,  Mr.  Langcx,  Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.  MoBsx.  Mr.  Musxat,  Mr.  Hxa.r. 
and  Mr.  Nruocicxa) : 
8.  3617.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  safety  funcUons  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  ptirpoaes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphket  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DWORSHAK: 
8.  S518.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  certain  pub- 
lic lands:  to  the  Committee  oa  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SYMnnOTON: 
S.  3519.  A    bUl    for    the    rallef    of    Tumi 
Mense;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bkidgxs)  : 
8  8590.  A  MU  to  amend  the  FMeral-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1944  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tion  to   the   national  system  of  interstate 
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highways;     to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
8.3521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanaslos 
Nicholas    Prittes    (also    known    as    Thomas 
Prltes  or  Tom  N.  Phllll)M);  and 

S.  3522.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theresla 
Schneider;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HATDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
OOLDWATEE.  Mr  Malone.  Mr.  Mans- 
nru).  Mr.  Mabiin  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 

MUSBAT)  : 

8.  3523.  A  bin  to  encc-urage  the  discovery, 
development,  and  production  of  manganese- 
bearing  ores  and  concentrates  In  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request). 
8. 3524.  A  bill   to  glvf!  effect   to  the  Con- 
Tent  Ion  on  Great  Lake><  Fisheries  signed  at 
Washington    September    10.    1954.    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macwttsok 
he  introduced  the  abo\e  bill,  which., 
under  a  separate  headlni;.) 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  hliff^lf  and  Mr. 
Bbiocesi  : 
S.  3525.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
program  of  financial  asjlstance  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  are  is  affected  by  Federal 
activities  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
874.  81st  Congress,  and  to  make  certain  other 
changes  In  such  provisions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  , 

By  Mr.  MURRAY : 
8  3526.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
program  of  financial  aKSlstance  In  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  In  areas  affected 
by  Federal  activities  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  815.  81st  Congress,  to  make  cer- 
tain other  changes  In  such  provisions,  and 
to  provide  for  certain  retroactive  paymenu 
for  the  same  purpose:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine: 
8  3527.  A  bill  authorizing  the  State  high- 
way commission   of   the   State  of   Maine   to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  free  high- 
way    bridge     between     Lubec.     Mnine.     and 
Campobello  Island.  New  Brunswick.  Canada; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  KNOWLAND: 
8.3528.  A  bill   to  .jravlde  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  administrative  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  under  title  III  of  the  Social 
Security    Act.   as   amerded.  and   chapter   23 
(Federal    Unemployment    Tax    Act)    of    the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ktto^wx.^tn  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a   separate    heading.) 

By  Mr.  KNOWLAND  (by  request) : 
8.  3529.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or 
under  section  303  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
as  amended,  and  sections  3303  and  3304  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Comir.lttee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Knowlamd  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  HOUS- 
ING ACT.  RELATING  TO  HOUSING 
POR      CERTAIN      CIVILIAN      EM- 
PLOYEES OF  ARMED  FORCES 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended,  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  essential  civilian  employees 
of  the  Armed  Forces.   The  bill  Is  designed 
to  meet  a  housing  need  which  appears 
to  have  become  a  deterrent  to  the  in- 
termediate continental  ballistic  missile 


program.  During  the  past  several 
months,  it  has  become  apparent  that  this 
vital  program  must  be  expedited  if  the 
United  States  is  to  maintain  a  position 
of  leadership  in  the  field. 

This  matter  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention very  forcefully  for  two  reasons: 
First,  there  is  located  at  Huntsville,  Ala., 
the  Redstone  Arsenal,  which  is  the  re- 
search and  development  center  for  this 
program.  Second,  as  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  I  have  for  some 
time  now  been  in  constant  contact  with 
the  miliUry  and  with  the  FHA  and  with 
citizens  of  Huntsville.  Ala.,  all  of  whcm 
have  brought  to  my  attention  the  need 
for  additional  housing  for  essential  ci- 
vilian workers  at  the  development  center. 
While  I  have  mentioned  that  the  prob- 
lem is  particularly  pressing  in  Huntsville, 
I  should  also  point  out  that  there  are 
other  military  bases  in  the  United  States 
'h  are  now.  or  soon  will  be,  affected  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  namely  that  ci- 
vilian workers  recruited  for  research 
projects  canont  find  adequate  housing. 
Other  bases  where  the  need  is  apparent 
are  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  at 
China  Lake,  Calif.,  and  the  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base.  Cocoa,  Fla. 

The  problem  has  been  substantially 
that,  although  there  has  been  a  univer- 
sally recognized  need  to  provide  housing 
for  essential  civilian  workers  at  these 
research  and  development  centers,  our 
housing  legislation  has  not  provided  FHA 
with  a  means  to  issue  insurance  for  mort- 
gages on  the  number  of  houses  needed. 
The  FHA  has  taken  the  position  that  suf- 
ficient mortgages  could  not  be  Issued  in 
areas  adjacent  to  these  military  bases 
without  violating  the  requirement  of  eco- 
nomic soundness  required  by  title  II  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

Although  we  have  tried  for  some  time 
to  find  a  way  of  solving  this  problem 
under  existing  legislation,  we  have  not 
been  successful.  I  am,  therefore,  taking 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  a  bill  which, 
if  enacted,  will  amend  title  vm  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  this  needed  housing. 

Briefly,  this  proposed  legislation  would 
permit  the  FHA  to  insure  single-family 
housing  mortgages  under  title  VIII, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  the  title  pertain- 
ing to  military  housing.  The  terms  of 
these  mortgages  would  be  identical  with 
mortgages  insured  under  section  203, 
FHA's  regular  sales  housing  program; 
that  is,  the  down  pasrment.  the  amoimt 
of  the  insured  mortgage,  the  maximum 
maturity,  and  the  Interest  rate  would  be 
the  same. 

After  securing  the  regular  203  terms 
for  prospective  mortgagors,  the  bill,  if 
enacted,  provides,  by  means  of  language 
similar  to  that  contained  in  title  vm, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  FHA  Commissioner  the  num- 
ber of  additional  imits  needed  to  house 
essential  civilian  persormel  at  a  par- 
ticular military  base.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  determination  of  need  as  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  be  based 
upon  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  hous- 
ing market  and  the  needs  of  additional 
civilian  workers  by  the  Secretary  in  con- 
sultation with  the  FHA.  If  the  FHA 
Commissioner  does  not  concur  In  the 
needs  as  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 


Defense,  he  may  require  the  Secretary  to 
guarantee  the  Armed  Services  Housing 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  from  loss  with 
respect  to  such  housing.  This  is  the 
same  procedure  which  is  presently  fol- 
lowed under  the  new  title  Vm  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  which  the  admin- 
istration presently  requests  be  maide 
permanent. 

While  there  is  presently  available  no 
accurate  estimate  of  how  many  units 
may  be  needed  under  this  program,  I 
think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  estimate 
that  for  the  coming  year  a  limit  of  10,000 
units  would  meet  all  requirements.  In 
order  to  maintain  some  control  on  this 
piogram,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  re- 
quired to  issue  to  the  civilian  worker  a 
notice  of  eligibility  which  will  secure 
for  him  the  right  to  become  a  mortgagor 
under  this  section.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  establish 
appropriate  regulations  defining  essen- 
tial civilian  workers  to  be  aided  in  this 
program. 

I  realize  that  this  bill  will  probably  not 
meet  with  100  percent  approval  of  either 
the  FHA  or  the  Department  of  Defense, 
but  I  feel  we  have  made  every  possible 
effort  to  reconcile  the  different  views  of 
these  agencies  within  the  time  we  have 
had  to  work.  While  this  bill  does  not 
represent  the  position  taken  by  either 
the  FHA  or  the  military,  it  Is  a  com- 
promise between  the  positions  of  those 
two  agencies,  and  in  my  opinion  is  the 
best  compromise  suggested  to  date.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  imp>erative  that  some- 
thing be  done  now  to  introduce  into  the 
legislative  machinery  the  necessary  in- 
gredients to  permit  us  to  produce  within 
a  reasonable  period  a  finished  product 
which  will  permit  us  to  initiate  the 
production  of  needed  housing  units. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3515)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  as  amended,  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  housing  for  essen- 
tial civilian  employees  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ADDITIONAL  PENALTIES  POR  VIOLA- 
TION OP  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  certain  civil  penalties  for 
corporation  ofQcials  who  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

This  bill  is  a  result  of  a  study  I  have 
had  prepared  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  present  penalty  provisions  contained 
in  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton  Act  and 
the  Robinson-Patman  Antidiscrimina- 
tion Act.  The  findings  of  this  study  are 
most  interesting,  and  they  point  up  very 
clearly  the  basic  weakness  in  effective  en- 
forcement of  these  laws  which  are  so  vital 
to  the  continuation  of  our  free-enter- 
prise system. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  although  criminal  penalUes 
are  provided  for  in  the  antitrust  laws, 
corporate  officials  who  willfully  violate 
these  laws  have  little  reason  to  fear  any 
punitive  action  being  taken  against  them. 
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A  compilation,  which  I  ask  be  Included 
with  my  statement,  hsts  an  the  cases 
which  resulted  In  conTlcUons  of  bn- 
prlaonment  from  the  year  1890  when  the 
Sherman  Act  was  enacted  Into  law.  un- 
til February  15.  1956.  Exchidtaig  the 
early  cases  Involving  labor  unions  and 
the  convictions  of  business  racketeers 
who  resorted  to  threats  of  and  actual 
physical  violence,  this  compilation  re- 
veals the  amazing  fact  that  In  only  one 
single  case  has  anyone  actually  gone  to 
Jail  tor  violating  the  antitrust  laws. 
That  case  is  United  States  against  Las 
Vegas  Merchant  Plumbers  Association, 
decided  in  1951.  in  which  3  men  were 
sentenced  and  served  6  months  each  for 
conspiring  to  fix  prices  for  installation  of 
plumbing  equipment. 

The  monetary  penalties  contained  In 
the  antitrust  laws  have  also  proved  In- 
effective. I  have  here,  for  inclusion  with 
my  remarks,  a  listing  of  all  the  cases  cov- 
ering the  period  from  January  1955  to 
March  1.  1956.  in  which  fines  were  im- 
posed upon  Individuals  for  criminal  vlo^ 
latlon  of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  that  time. 
101  persons  were  fined  an  amount  total- 
ing $130,650.  an  average  of  $1,294  per  in- 
dividual. Since  the  tnaTimiiTw  Qxie  was 
raised  last  July  from  $5,000  to  $50,000, 
the  average  fine  leveled  against  ixulivid- 
uals  has  been  $1,866.  In  only  one  case. 
United  SUtes  against  Cigarette  Mer- 
chandisers Association.  Inc..  has  anyone 
been  fined  more  than  $5,000. 

The  logical  quesUon  to  be  asked  is  why. 
if  there  are  criminal  penalties  contained 
in  the  antitriist  laws,  is  the  record  of  fines 
and  impriscxunent  so  barren?  The  an- 
swer lies.  I  believe,  not  so  much  in  a  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  Department 


of  Justice  to  prosecute,  bat  rather  In  the 
reluctance  of  the  courts  and  juries  to  en- 
force these  penalties.  In  the  minds  of  a 
good  many  people,  criminal  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws  is  not  considered  m 
the  same  light  as  outright  steiOhig  or 
similar  acts.  White  collar  crime,  for 
some  reason,  is  distinguished  from  less 
subtle  and  less  ingenloiis  forms  of  evil. 
I  am  reminded,  in  this  coxmection.  of 
a  short  passage  from  Gulliver's  Travels 
In  which  Jonathan  Swift  relates  what 
the  people  of  Lilliput  thought  of  white- 
collar  crime: 

They  look  upon  fraud  m  •  greater  erlm* 
tlian  theft,  and.  therefore,  seldom  fall  to  pun- 
ish It  with  death:  for  thejr  allege,  that  care 
and  Tlgllance.  with  a  Tery  common  under- 
■tandlng.  may  preeeme  a  man's  goods  from 
thlsTM.  but  honesty  has  no  fence  against 
supertcr  cunning:  and  since  It  Is  necessary 
that  there  ahouM  be  a  perpetual  Interoourse 
of  buying  and  Mlllng.  and  dealing  upon 
credit,  where  fraud  U  permitted  and  con- 
nived at.  or  hath  no  law  to  punish  It.  the 
honest  dealer  Is  always  \indone.  and  the 
kaav«  geto  the  advantage. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  provisions 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  provides  civil  penalties 
which  do  not  brand  violators  as  criminals 
nor  involve  the  stigma  that  attends  in- 
dictment and  conviction. 

Briefly.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  prx>- 
vides  that  officers,  directors  or  agents 
who  have  authorized  acts  which  consti- 
tute criminal  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  to 
the  United  States  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  their  compensation  covering  the 
period  of  time  during  which  such  viola- 
tion occurred.    This  forfeiture  shall  be 


recovered  In  a  dvfl  action  by  the  United 
SUtes.  This  bill  alao  provides  that  such 
•fltoers.  dlrecton  or  agents  may  be  en- 
joined, in  the  court's  dtseretlon.  from 
rendering  any  servlee  to  their  company 
or  to  a  comi)etlng  company,  permanently 
or  for  a  specific  period  of  not  less  than 
90  dajrs.  and  from  receiving  any  compen- 
sation during  such  period. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  principle  of 
direct  civil  liability  of  responsible  cor- 
porate ofBcials  would  do  mxKh  to  make 
the  antitrust  laws  more  effective.  It  la 
one  thing  to  Impose  a  fine  on  a  giant 
corporation  for  violating  these  laws.  It 
Is  quite  a  different  matter  when  the 
penalties  may  be  imposed  upon  an  in- 
dividual who  Is  responsible  for  his  cor- 
poration's policies  and  actions. 

The  record,  as  I  have  shown  here. 
seems  quite  clear  that  there  is  little  in 
the  present  antitrust  laws  to  really  deter 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  their  companies.  This  bill.  In  my 
opinion,  does  provide  an  effective  deter- 
rence to  those  persons  who  are  acting 
contrary  to  the  welfare  of  our  economic 
system.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  given  careful  eonsideraUon  by 
the  committee  to  which  It  is  referred. 

The  PRBBIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
compilations  will  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 

OBO. 

The  bill  (S.  SS16)  to  provide  additional 
penalUes  for  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  introduced  by  Mr.  HtTMPHirr  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  coraptlatlons  presented  by  Mr. 
Huvrmrr  are  as  follows: 
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V.  a.  ▼.  Arte 

i:  S.  w.  Ameriea*  Sn^  SMmm  Ck. 

t'.  H.  T.  IMntt 

V.  a.  T.  PutUrmm 


V.  .St.  T.  nolle 

I'.  H.  V.  ffMMre 

I'.  .1.  ▼.  Unpp 

V.  S.  w.  AUiandtr  A  BM  O. 


V.  S.  w.  O-BtHm.. 


V.  .*.  T.  Ptm*M 

V.  S.  T.  Trtnion  PoUtrUt  C¥. 


V.  S.  T.  nHUamt 

V.  ft.  r.  ReiUv 

V.  S.  V.  KrtWDtU I'm 

U.  S.  V.  Haumtturtitr"" IZi'."'  .' 

U.  .T  V.  Oreater  N.  T.  Lift  /MTry  Chmmbtr  ifcimmefn: 
V.  S.  T.  Mmtr _ 

u.  s.y.  H4*Mr  ..„ I'zii:*!::!* 

V.  S.  T.  fitK  Credit  Aim.,  fi%e J 

17.  A  ▼.  raiM  Paeijk  Prtdme*  Ck II™..II~ri 

U.  S.  ▼.  inrmm  W.  Aost.  jf  il „ 

V.  S.  T.  Htttrtet  Ommtrf "' 

u.a.w.  "■■'■     "-->    f  y  -     -  ,  I 

U.S.  T.  Eiap«nUd  AtUJt  Atm 

V,  2  ^   C!5f*  Ek*«i»#»«<  £«.  AntHm. 

U.  S.  r.  Uarrf  f.  atwa. ZH 


Type  of  ease 


I.sbor  onion  

Ba^lnras  racketterimg. 

Labor  imkm 

Biulnea  rirlmteei  It 

IaImt  onion... 

W»r  vplcs ^ 

-     <1» 

BiHtaasi  rsrketeeriag. 

UlMrimlMi. 


<lo 


U.  S.  T.  Oamtwta  Cb.,  tf  af 
17.  5.  T.  Lma  Vflpw  M»dk 
V.  &  T.   NmUmm  CaHf. 

Anted  Workers  of  AmeTic€,tl  ti. 
V.  S.  ▼.  iMiitisiM  Fruit  4t  VtgftMe 


V.  S.  ▼.  ttmlf  Cmtt  Skrtmpmi 


0/  bvei 


Fitimmem 


Amm.,«ttt. 
mml 


■  RcTersKj. 

■  SenlanaM  tOBpiadML 

•  S«!nt«n«»  ^ii9|ienil«<t.  2  yeara'  pmbatlon. 

*  2  MBitloyers:  1  wai  unioo  buaiiMas  acent. 


Labor  oBloa 

— .«lo 

...do 

Boaincai  racketaarlaK. 

.-.«le Z.^ 

—  do 

do 

de ...... 

So. 

AniltiiTt 

lAnor  ooioe 
Buitaaa 
do.. 

ae.....^.^ 

--dei ."."*■ 

Fish 

Itiimbiag 

rai^ 

^Md:  lUaelxiilM. 
aamkani. 


Proeaadlnc 


Centempt 

Sbermaa  Act  *. 
...  do. 


.de. 
.do. 


.ntk.. 


No 

or<t«. 

kodants 


do. 

rontrmpt. 
Sharmaa  Act. 


Sherman  Act,  ass.  L. 

C*iaitafB|)€ ......  . 

Act.ne.1.. 
do . 


Veadii« 


do- 


» 


Svniancr  Impeaad 


S  tor.  nmnths... 

3  montlu 

4  hour*      .   

M  lU-rt-nJant^  I 

numtlM, 
I 


do. 
.do 


1  dafaadaot.  X  ■tanUuc  ,1  datatdaiuJL 

4  monihi.  ' 

<  rt^f.n.|.\iits.  K  monthir.  1  drfrndant 

Wdayt. 
10  day* 

7  drfrndanta.  •  moatlis;  V 

10  mnnlhs  • 

10  montlM „ 

1  j-i-ar 

6  awnUu 2„r! 

3  to  'i  ntonttia.. .._!' 

10  dsr«  to  4  moBtha..!..!! 

3  caontht 

a  nMNiths  to  I 


tmpoaad 


IMS 
leis 

IMU 

1M7 
IM7 

inr 

t«a 

iga 


B  months  to  2  yaan *  "* 

a  •Vfrndiuit^.  «  n»onV'^s;"T"dVfrndairt" 

I  ypar  on  each  of  2  manta  ' 

Seetraoed  to  •  SMnUu II"""!"' 

I  r<"ar « 

^mmnA  to  1  raw  *.'"' 

do _2  ~~' 

Sentmted  "to  4  mwitha  •""" 

«IBOBlhs«lcll>  ...  

1  ynir  1  d*y  fach  ». 
6  nmntbi  aeeh  •.... 
1  year  aacb »____ 

•  tot 


onntha; '  1  da*adMt. 


Ilit4 
iv» 
ISOS 
l(St 


isu 

ins 

i»4a 


IMS 
IMS 
IMI 


IMS 

IMI 

ini.  IM4 

IMl 


•  motitha* 
1  daimdant,  • 

a  itwiMth,  * 


•  8ent««c  SDflrmdMl.  1  y«ar^  ptebatlea. 

*  riasMillf  na  aiiiaai.  ^^ 

*  8«nUnoa  auapandMl.  <  montha'  ptohation. 

•  Sentence  suapended,  3  months'  probaUoo. 
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V.  S.  T.  Wm  D.  EUri4ti,  <r  a<. 
r.  S.  t.  AUm-DemiMm  C%.,  tl  tt. 
I'.  S.  V.  D<ir»it  Sk4M  \t*i*t  snd  ttotfii  Omtrwetort  Au*.,  hu.,  si  at. 


V  3.  ▼.  n'aAM  linitta#  *  Wardleaar  C^p..  it  tl. 

V.  a.  T.  .irfeaMc  Fukermen'i  Vmkm.slal 

r.  5  V.  TM*4e  .WWt  IMattmmtm*'  Am*.,  el  ef 

V.  8.  T.  Lavrtmee  Fuei  OH  tmmnatt,  Ak..  «r  at..^. 

V  S  V.  J.  F.  Bamthmdt  Ca..  Iwc.elet _. 

r  ^'.  T.  TV  A'aaMf  Citi  SSm  Ca..  tl  at 

('.  &  T.  LamaB  Fast  OH  Daalet  .Untiatn,  lac.  K  el. 
t'.  SL  >.  CItmwtU  iterdkamdtaeri  Asm..  Iw.,  tl  a( 


r  S  T.  ParUr'i 


O,  ifaL.!.. 


('  S  r   S'atioaal  Bedrteal  Omiraelar*  Am*.,  Ser  Jmatt  Chapter. 


V  S.  V.  Mamplku  Relml  Packafi  Starts  Ataa..  tme..  tl  ef. — 
r.  SL  T.  Nahamat  M^latbk  *  SM  Chaftaf  C^.  it  si .^ 


Nun  bar 

ofde- 
fendanta 


Conspiracy  to  reatrain  and  monopolixa  aale  ot  noiUopt. 
Conpiiaey  to  fix  price  ot  coal... 


Conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  in  the  aale  of  materials  for  and  the 
installation  of  built -ap  roofinf. 


Convpinury  to   rartnUn   and   monopoUce  tnnsportinc   tbeatneal 

eqnii>aieat  atul  aocnery. 
Con.'(i<:rarv  to  festrain  and  mooopoUse  marlcetinc  and  catdi  of  lisli 

an<i  arallopa. 
Prioe  Ating  ot  dairy  products. — .. 


Priee  flxint  offoel  oil _.-.- _...-. 

Coosplrafcy  to  fli  prtoe  of  rlmrKt/e 

Attempt  to  monopolixe  diaieinlnattnn  ot  news  and  adwtisinc 

Price  flLxinx  o(  .'uel  oil — . ^_. ..._....>.. 

Corvspiracy   to  eltminate  competitloo  aatODK  eicarette   Tending 
mitriiiiH  operators. 

Con«plrary  to  eliminate  oompetttioo  in  aide  and  dlstribotioa  of 
oOkoeanppUea 

CoiMpiracy  to  dlmtnate  competitloo  in  sale  and  lastallalkin  ot  eiee- 
UKsi  equipment. 


Conspiracy  to  fix  prices  of  alooboUc  berefacai . 

Conspiracy  to  ellwiinaty  competttion  la  sale  ot  rallraed  coupler 
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U 


Amount 
afftM 


aooe 


xm 

1.000 

>aio 

>x.ooo 
Lsno 

Loot 
750 

<soo 

>M0 

aoo 

il.«0O 
>100 

I  ISO 

XSOO 

>100 

>  10. 000 

»Z500 

>i,soe 
>i.aoo 

>1.000 
«750 

aoo 

S.OUO 
*I,500 
>1,000 

seo 

330 
•3.000 

>3;ooo 

I  1.000 

•  s^ooo 


Dateimpoaad 


Jan.    laiMS 

Mar.   7.USS 

Do. 

Apr.  37.1K5 
May    (LlMi 


May 

/June 
'I  Sept. 

Aug. 

Auk. 

July 

Oct. 

N'w. 

Dta. 


i(i 


1I.I9S5 
21.  IMS 
13.  IKS 
10.I9U 
^IMi 
1.IMS 
».1MS 

30.  IMS 
13,  IMS 


DeSL     7,1MB 


JaiB.   XIMB 


Feb. 


30^  IMS 
17,  IMS 


REORGANIZATION  OF  8APETT 
FUNCTIONS  OP  THE  F1S>ERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  request  that  I  be  allowed  an 
additional  15  minutes  In  order  to  make 
a  statement  on  a  bill  I  am  about  to  in- 
troduce.       

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  Mr.  President, 
after  spending  many  months  studying 
the  sUtisUcs  on  Federal  work  injuries 
camputed  by  the  Bureau  of  Bnployees 
Compensation,  and  after  consulting  with 
Government  officials,  representatives  of 
Government  employees  unions,  and  vari- 
ous safety  engineers,  I  am  convinced  that 
our  present  safety  program  against  oc- 
cupational accidents  In  the  Federal  es- 
tablishments Is  woefully  Inadequate. 

To  date,  the  Government's  perform- 
ance in  this  field  is  shockingly  bad.  Tet 
the  situation  has  existed  for  a  long  time 
and  will  continue,  until  practical  means 
are  adopted  to  correct  this  preventable 
state  of  affairs.  Every  srear.  accidents  to 
Government  employees  are  causing  need- 
less human  suffering  and  mental  an- 
guish, not  only  to  our  Government 
workers,  but  to  their  friends  and  fam- 
ilies, including  Irmocent  children. 

Elfforts  which  have  already  been  made 
to  reduce  accidents  in  most  Government 
agencies.  Mr.  President,  have  been 
largely  ineffectual.  They  have  failed  to 
arrest  a  continuing  trend  of  accident  fre- 
quency and  costs  which  are  consistently 
far  out  of  line  with  the  nationwide  ac- 
cident ejci>erience  of  those  Industries 
which  report  to  the  National  Safety 
CounclL 

The  monetary  waste  runs  into  minions 
of  dollars  annually,  and  In  human  terms. 


this  huge  sum  of  money  represents  noth- 
ing more  than  the  heartaches  and  hard- 
ships placed  on  the  survivors  or  on  those 
who  are  disabled  for  life. 

I  am  proposing  today  a  practical  meas- 
ure for  the  elimination  of  this  tragic 
hiunan  and  economic  waste  in  the  fVeld 
of  Federal  accident  prevention.  This 
proposal  will  help  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  Oovemment's  accident  frequency 
and  severity  rates.  Such  a  reduction 
would  mean  the  saving  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  today  are  dispensed  an- 
nually by  the  Government  m  investiga- 
tions, compensation,  sick  leave  pay.  and 
miUioas  of  man-days  in  lost  production 
time.  Under  the  circumstances,  legis- 
lation Is  essential  if  we  are  to  improve 
the  Oovemment's  safety  perf<uinance. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sought  bipartisan 
support  for  this  legislation,  because  I  am 
sure  there  are  as  many  Republicans  be- 
ing rfiKfthiad  as  there  are  Democrats.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  pioneering 
work  done  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  SiOTH]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  in  pre- 
vious sessions  of  Congress.  At  the  same 
time.  I  believe  that  the  proposal  I  offer 
today  is  a  distinct  improvement  over  its 
predecessors  in  the  safety  field.  I  am 
asking  my  good  Republican  friends  to 
Join  In  cosponsoring  this  humanitarian 
piece  of  legislation.  To  allow  further 
time  for  such  cosp(»6orship,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent^ I  request  that  this  bill  be  held  at 
the  desk  until  Wednesday  ot  next  week. 
March  28. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With-* 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HXJMKIRBY.  Why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  new  legislation  necessary?  Lrt 
us  look  at  the  record. 

Presidait  Eisenhower  sent  a  letter  to 
the  heads  of  all  departments  and  Inde- 


pendent agencies  on  October  11,  1954, 
which  reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

I  am  very  much  oonceraed  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Injurlee  to  Federal  workera.  The  snf- 
Itftng  and  the  wastage  at  both  human  and 
iinanriai  resources  caused  lay  accidents  In  the 
Oovemment  service  constitute  an  urgent 
challenge.  This  administration  la  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  possible  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  such  accidents. 

While  some  agencies  and  departments  have 
shown  Improvement  In  their  accident  rec- 
ord, the  President's  letter  continues,  "a 
greater  effort  In  this  respect  Is  essential  to 
efficient  operation.  I  am.  therefore,  request- 
ing the  head  of  each  Government  department 
and  agency  to  review  the  accident  experi- 
ences and  the  safety  program  of  his  organlza- 
tlon  and  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  reduce 
accidents. 

What  response  did  the  Presidait  re- 
ceive from  the  Department  heads  whom 
he  urged  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  re- 
duce accidents?  The  answer  has  been 
an  overall  reduction  in  frequency  of  1.3, 
which  is  almost  nil.  since  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
approximately  100.000  fewer  employees 
in  1954.  the  last  reported  year,  than  in 
1953.  I  realize  the  frequency  rate  is  fig- 
ured on  the  number  of  disabling  injuries 
and  man-hours  worked,  but  I  also  real- 
ize that  it  was  the  laborer,  the  carpenter, 
the  machinist,  the  fellow  who  works  with 
his  hands  and  who  is  most  likely  to  have 
acddents  who  was  the  one  caught  in  the 
reduction,  not  those  at  staff  level  who  are 
less  likely  to  be  injured  on  the  job. 

Let  me  be  specific.  I  ask  the  Post- 
master General  why  he  tolerates  a  fre- 
quency rate  of  61.4  in  the  vehicle  service 
of  his  Department,  a  figure  which  Is  9 
times  higher  than  the  average  frequency 
rate  of  an  Government. 

I  ask  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  study  the  high  frequency  rates  in 
his  various  services,  like  the  Office  of 
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Territories,  37.8;  National  Park  Service, 
33.7:  Pish  and  WUdllfe.  14.9:  and  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  13.9.  I  ask  the 
Acting  Secretary  to  compare  these  fig- 
ures with  those  of  private  industry  or 
with  the  navy  yards.  After  this  study.  I 
sincerely  hope  he  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  improve  this  deplorable  safety 
performance  of  his  Department  during 
his  predecessor's  tenure. 

I  am  also  very  much  concerned  with 
the  apathy  existing  in  the  numerous 
veterans'  hospitals  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Some  of  our  bedridden  veterans  are 
housed  in  non-flre-resistive  buildings. 
Tet.  there  is  absolutely  no  explanation 
for  this  deplorable  condition  as  Public 
Law  868.  Tlst  Congress  of  March  4.  1931. 
gives  the  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration the  necessary  powers  to  deal 
with  non-flre-resistive  buildings.  At  the 
present  time,  approximately  25  percent 
of  the  veterans'  hospitals  are  inade- 
quately protected.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  officials  who  have  been  delegated 
the  responsibility  of  administrating  in 
the  interests  of  the  safety  of  our  veterans 
have  had  more  than  ample  time  to  ini- 
tiate the  necessary  action.  One  hundred 
percent  of  all  veterans'  hospitals  should 
be  adequately  protected  against  fire  haz- 
ards, either  by  sprinkler  systems  or  by 
replacing  the  old  buildings  with  nre  re- 
sistive structiu'es. 

I  ask  the  VA  Administrator  why  he  has 
only  six  safety  and  fire  prevention  engi- 
neers in  the  field.  Their  duties  are  vast- 
ly important.  It  is  their  responsibility 
to  make  hospital  inspections,  to  protect 
the  lives  of  our  veteran  patients,  to  pro- 
tect the  thousands  of  visitors  who  annu- 
ally visit  the  hospitals,  and  to  protect  the 
life  and  limb  of  the  179.632  Veterans' 
Administration  workers.  At  the  current 
ratio,  there  is  only  one  safety  engineer 
for  every  29.938  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion workers.  I  ask  the  VA  Administra- 
tor to  study  the  records  of  hospital  in- 
spection made  by  the  field  safety  engi- 
neers. I  believe  he  will  find  that  the 
best  record  achieved  by  the  engineers  is 
79  percent  of  hospitals  inspected  in  a 
period  of  1  year  in  that  particular  area. 
I  believe  that  the  Administrator  will  also 
find  that  in  some  areas  only  65  percent  of 
our  veterans'  hospitals  are  given  an  an- 
nual safety  and  fire  inspection. 

I  recommend  to  the  Administrator  that 
the  field  safety  and  fire  prevention  engi- 
neer force  be  at  least  tripled  in  number 
so  that  adequate  protection  may  be  giv- 
en to  our  veterans'  hospitals,  to  the  visit- 
ors, and  to  the  CJovemment  employees. 
Work  injuries  sustained  during  calendar 
year  1954  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion totaled  5,992  Injuries,  3.993  dis- 
abilities, and  6  fatalities.  The  total 
direct  and  indirect  cost  exclxisive  of  fire 
losses  or  tort  claims  was  in  excess  of  $11 
million.  After  looking  at  the  record.  I 
believe  that  anyone  will  agree  that  this 
agency  can  well  afford  to  employ  more 
accident  prevention  specialists. 

The  ratio  of  accident  prevention  per- 
sonnel to  number  of  employees  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  operations 
and  potential  hazards.  For  example, 
during  the  war  years  the  United  States 


Maritime  Commission  recommended  one 
full-time  man  in  any  shipyard  with  2,500 
employees,  with  an  additional  inspector 
for  each  1.500  additional  employees. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  employees  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  office  work- 
ers, but  this  agency  does  employ  crafts- 
men too,  such  as  plumbers,  painters,  car- 
penters, and  electricians,  whose  daily 
operations  are  considered  hazardous. 
Moreover,  nurses,  internes,  and  attend- 
ants are  exposed  to  Industrial  diseases 
such  as  tuberculosis,  and  can  contract 
this  disease  and  other  diseases  in  the 
course  of  their  employment. 

Consideration  also  must  be  Riven  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  patients  in 
veterans'  hospitals  are  bedridden  and 
disabled.  Some  are  mental  patients,  and 
in  case  of  an  unexpected  catastrophe, 
xinnecessary  tragedy  could  result. 

Therefore.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  VA 
Administrator  will  pay  heed  to  my  rec- 
ommendations for  it  is  better  to  be  safe 
than  sorry. 

These  statistics  do  prove,  however, 
that  some  Republican  department  heads 
have  paid  no  more  heed  to  President 
Eisenhower's  letter  in  1954  than  some 
Democratic  department  heads  did  to 
President  Truman's  Executive  order  In 
1950.  These  statistics  prove  to  ime  that 
legislation  must  be  pa.<vsed  In  order  to 
promote  safety  In  Government. . 

Agreement  is  general  that  waste  should 
be  eliminated  and  expenditures  reduced 
in  Government  operations,  but  t^e  de- 
velopment of  concrete  plans  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives  almost  always 
brings  forth  protests.  These  protests 
usually  come  from  a  highly  artlciilate 
category  of  people,  who  claim  that  help- 
ful action  cannot  be  taken  without  hav- 
ing crippling  elTects  on  Government  op- 
erations, or  that  it  will  weaken  our  de- 
fense effort,  or  that  customary  pro- 
cedures will  be  upset— arguments  which 
are  often  merely  rationalizations  justify- 
ing the  vested  bureaucratic  positions  of 
the  opponents  of  change. 

FKDKKAI.     OCCtTTATlONAL     ACCIOKMT     CO«T     FBOM 
l»SO-S4 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Employees 
Compensation  records.  427,129  civilian 
Federal  employees  were  injured  In  the  5- 
year  period  from  January  1.  1950.  to  De- 
cember 30.  1954.  During  this  period. 
199,997  employees  were  disabled  for 
work,  fatal  accidents  claimed  the  lives  of 
1.115  workers  with  2.676  dejjendents.  and 
over  15  million  days  were  lost.  The  di- 
rect and  indirect  costs  for  this  period 
were  more  than  $622  million  for  occupa- 
tion accidents  alone. 


(a)  Production  time  lost  due  to  dis- 
abling injuries  for  this  period  repre- 
sented a  year's  loss  of  the  services  of 
nearly  50,000  workers  from  whom  the 
taxpayers  or  Government  received  no 
production  benefits. 

<b>  Since  over  87  million  production 
man-hours  were  lost,  and  the  average 
Government  hourly  rate  for  this  period 
was  $1.83.  this  monetary  waste  amounted 
to  more  than  $159  million. 

Reliable  cost  information  Is  an  es- 
sential basis  for  decisions  concerning  ef- 
ficiency and  profit.  This  principle  ap- 
plies to  accident  prevention  as  it  does  to 
other  business  activities.  When  figuring 
the  cost  of  accidents,  the  additional  and 
so-called  "Indirect,"  -incidental,"  or 
"hidden  coat'  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. This  cost  has  been  sUtis- 
tically  establl.shed  through  expeilence  to 
range  from  4  to  5  times  the  direct  cost, 
a  ratio  accepted  by  such  widely  recog- 
nized authorities  on  this  subject  as  the 
National  Safety  Council,  most  Insurance 
companies,  and  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the 
frequency  record  and  make  a  comparison 
of  injury  rates  in  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  those  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  preventing  injuries  to  Govern- 
ment workers  do  not  like  to  be  compared 
with  industries  that  have  organized 
safety  programs.  They  want  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  unorganized  small  tool 
and  die  shops,  the  garages  or  the  corner 
grocery — with  those  who  have  no  elab- 
orate safety  program,  no  fancy  cost-ac- 
counting system,  and  not  even  a  part- 
time  safety  engineer.  These  same  Oov- 
emmerft  officials  have  been  fooling  the 
taxpayers  for  years,  have  led  the  people 
to  believe  that  everything  was  fine  in 
Government,  and  have  implied  that  the 
Government  safety  record  was  better 
than  that  of  industry.  These  are  the 
same  individuals  who  have  had  to  ac- 
count to  no  one  in  regard  to  their  poor 
records.  I  hope  that  the  usual  excuses 
and  alibis  will  no  longer  be  used,  for  the 
human  toll  of  our  Government  workers 
can  no  longer  be  shnigged  off  as  being 
unavoidable. 

Here  is  the  record: 
coMrAUsoN    or   covunmcnt    injubt    batss 

WTTH  PUVATX  INDU8T«T 

The  Government  injury  rates  have 
been  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ees' Compensation.  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Private  indastry 
rates  have  been  compiled  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 
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The  above  rates  are  for  the  year  1953. 
the  latest  year  for  which  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  rates  are  available.  The 
Departments  listed  represent  79.7  per- 
cent of  the  Government  employees.  Dif- 
ferences exist  In  the  two  sets  of  Industrial 
rates  because  each  represent  the  expe- 
rience of  a  different  group.  The  Na- 
tional Safety  Coimcil  rates  are  based 
principally  on  the  experience  of  its  mem- 
bers only.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
rates  are  based  on  industry  generally. 

The  above  table  shows  that  Federal 
rates  are  higher  than  those  of  many  in- 
dustries. Including  Industries  with  opera- 
tions inherently  more  hazardous  than 
those  of  Government  The  records  of  se- 
lected companies  with  excellent  accident 
prevention  programs  Indicate  that  Fed- 
eral injury  rates  can  be  reduced  by  as 
much  as  75  percent  According  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  majority 
of  employees  in  the  Government  service 
are  office  workers,  certainly  not  a  haz- 
ardous occupation. 

Some  Government  defwrtments,  par- 
ticularly the  Navy  Department.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  Government 
Printing  Office  have  achieved  excellent 
safety  records.  Special  praise  must  be 
given  to  the  naval  shipyards  because 
their  work  is  considered  in  the  "high 
risk"  category,  and  year  after  year  they 
have  one  of  the  lowest  rates  In  Gjvem- 
ment.  Their  record  proves  that  the  job 
can  be  done  by  all  Government  agencies. 

COWTABiaON  or  BBfUCnOM  XM  BATSi 

(a>  The  Federal  Government's  acci- 
dent frequency  rate  for  1944-1954  period 
was  reduced  30  penwnt 

(b)  Private  Industry  reduced  its  acci- 
dent frequency  rate  50.1  percent  for  the 
same  period. 

(c)  The  Federal  Gtovemmenfs  acci- 
dent frequency  rate  for  the  1950-54  pe- 
riod was  reduced  10  5  percent. 

(d)  Private  industry  reduced  Its  acci- 
dent frequency  rate  22.4  percent  for  the 
same  period. 

WILUAKS  BCPOKT 

Mr.  President,  10  years  ago.  In  1946. 
Mr.  Sidney  J.  Williams,  the  assistant  to 
the  president  of  tlie  National  Safety 
Council  and  one  of  the  foremost  author- 
ities in  the  field  of  accident  prevention, 
made  a  survey  of  the  Federal  safety  pro- 
grams. The  principal  findings  of  his  re- 
port were  as  follows: 

First.  The  annujd  direct  and  Indirect 
accident  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
was  estimated  at  $40  million. 

Second.  The  experience  of  a  few  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  of  private  industry 
clearly  indicated  that  many  substantisJ 
reductions  in  these  costs  could  be  ef- 
fected. 

Third.  Safety  orga.nlzation  in  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  was  only  partially  complete 
and  effective. 

Let  us  analyze  Mr.  Williams'  report  10 
long  years  after  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Interdepart- 
mental Safety  Council,  on  March  19. 1946. 

First.  Today  the  estimated  annual  di- 
rect and  Indirect  accident  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  over  $128  million, 
an  increase  of  $88  millions  over  1946.  Of 
course,  injury  costs  have  risen  since  1946. 
partly  because  of  increased  benefits  un- 
der the  Federal  Employees  Compensation 


Act.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  has 
been  more  money  paid  out  in  compensa- 
tion cases  In  the  past  6  years  than  there 
has  been  for  the  past  33  years.  What  has 
been  done  about  it?  I  think  Mr.  Ned  H. 
Dearborn,  president  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  Chicago,  HI.,  gave  the 
answer  when  he  told  a  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Safety  Cotmcll  In  Washington 
In  February  1952.  that  "the  administra- 
tors of  agencies  with  high  accident  rec- 
ords stand  convicted  of  both  inhimxanlty 
and  inefficiency,  so  long  as  they  fail  to 
make  their  subordinate  administrators 
conscious  of  the  necessity  and  opportu- 
nity to  stop  accidents  in  their  depart- 
ments." He  also  charged  that  the  de- 
partment heads  employing  thousands  of 
workers,  had  an  attitude  toward  safety 
as  callous  or  unthinking  as  that  of  the 
most  backward  industrial  management 
two  generations  ago. 

Second.  In  regard  to  lifr.  Williams' 
second  recommendation,  I  believe  the 
comparison  I  made  of  Oovemment  in- 
Jury  rates  with  private  Industry  and  the 
comparison  of  reduction  in  rates  indicate 
again  that  there  is  an  appalling  lag  In 
improving  the  accident  record  in  Gov- 
ernment. To  substantiate  this  statement 
further.  I  quote  in  part  the  remarks  of 
Bir.  Paul  E.  Gurske,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Standards,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Safety  CounclL  During 
the  last  Congress — 1954 — when  he  ap- 
peared before  an  appropriations  sub- 
committee, be  said : 

W*  bAve  been  urging  prtvate  Industry  to 
continue  to  do  a  better  job  and  prevent  ac- 
cidents, but  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
done  very  little,  although  a  few  departments 
are  doing  an  outstanding  job. 

No  man  in  government  Is  in  a  better 
position  to  apprase  the  effectiveness  of 
current  government  safety  programs 
than  is  Mr.  Gurske,  and  I  am  willing  to 
take  his  word  that  the  Government  "has 
done  very  little." 

Third.  Mr.  Williams'  third  recom- 
mendation of  9  years  ago  was  based  on 
his  finding  that  "safety  organization  in 
the  Federal  agencies  is  only  partially 
complete  and  effective."  The  same  con- 
dition exists  now  as  it  did  then.  The  1953 
annual  report  of  the  Federal  Safety 
Council,  page  3,  paragraph  3,  says:  "As 
a  result  of  surveys  and  investigations  it 
was  determined  that  active  safety  or- 
ganizations had  not  been  established  in 
all  Federal  agencies." 

Why?  Was  this  condition  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
by  members  of  the  Federal  Safety  Coun- 
cil? It  is  the  current  duty  of  the  Coimcil 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
respect  to  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  and  effective  safety 
organizations  and  programs  in  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  If  this 
condition  was  reported  to  the  Secretary 
what  did  he  do  about  it?  He  certainly 
has  the  necessary  power  to  take  action 
under  President  Truman's  Ebtecutive 
Order  10194,  establlsdtiing  the  Federal 
Safety  Council.  The  Executive  order 
says  In  part: 

The  heads  of  Oovemment  depcu'tsnents  and 
•genctos  are  directed  to  develop,  support,  and 
Xoater  organized  safety  promotion. 

Mr.  Williams'  recommendations  have 
been  Ignored  and  they  will  continue  to 


be  ignored,  unless  we  pass  legislation 
that  will  have  teeth  in  it. 


BBsroNsiBiUTr  or  tot  uami 


The  fact  that  accidents  constitute  a 
needless  waste  is  the  driving  force  be- 
hind the  organized  safety  movement  in 
private  Industry.  Accidents  waste  men, 
materials,  and  money.  They  damage  or 
ruin  machinery  and  equipment  They 
Interfere  with  production.  They  cripple 
or  disable  valuable  men.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  every  well-managed 
business  makes  accident  prevention  an 
int^ral  part  of  its  operations. 

Top  level  management  in  private  in- 
dustry watches  accident  costs  as  it  does 
all  costs.  The  comptroller  reports  to  top 
management  t^e  cost  in  dollars  and 
cents  covered  by  failure  to  have  an  ade- 
quate safety  program.  Private  industry 
holds  operating  executives  responsible 
for  preventable  costs  and  gives  suitable 
credit  for  good  work  in  reducing  t^em. 
This  approach  is  generally  accepted  as 
essential  to  first-rate  safety  perform- 
ance. 

Likewise  top  management  in  Oovem- 
ment must  take  an  active  and  interested 
part  in  the  developmmt  and  operation 
of  the  safety  program.  An  executive's 
support  can  be  sectired  only  when  he  is 
convinced  of  the  need  of  such  a  program. 
Conviction  will  come  to  him  oilly  with 
full  understanding  of  what  his  accident 
losses  really  are,  how  they  affect  effi- 
ciency, and  what  safety  means  in  terms 
of  production  and  personnel  relation- 
ships. 

If  the  top  executive  does  not  see  the 
reasons  for  a  sound  accident-prevention 
program,  no  one  else  is  likely  to  see  them. 
The  grapevine  quickly  carries  to  every 
employee  the  idea  that  only  lip  service 
to  the  safety  program  is  required,  or.  on 
the  contrary,  that  accidents  must  be 
stopped  and  that  everyone  must  and  Is 
expected  to  do  his  part. 

WHAT    IB    THB    PKZSZITT    BATTrT    OBCANXBATIOM 
XM   OOVEaNMENTT 

In  1950  the  Federal  Safety  Council 
was  established  by  Executive  Order 
10194.  It  is  composed  of  one  representa- 
tive and  alternate  from  each  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  departments  ami 
asencies  This  Council  has  no  full-time 
director,  no  technical  staff  beyond  one 
safety  engineer,  and  only  one  clerk  paid 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Council  is  an  advisory  body  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  meets  3  or  4 
times  a  year.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
advice  the  Council  has  given  the  present 
and  former  Secretaries  of  Labor  regard- 
ing the  maintenance  of  adequate  and 
effective  safety  organization.  But  I  do 
say  that  1  of  2  things  were  wrong: 
either  the  Council  gave  the  advice  to  the 
Secretaries  and  they  did  not  pursue  the 
recommendations,  or  the  Coimcil  gave 
no  advice  to  them.  Everyone  was  just 
rolling  along  hoping  no  one  would  expose 
this  shocking  condition.  Yet  the  Coun- 
cil cannot  possibly  exist  on  a  shoestring 
and  still  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  on 
safety  problems  for  2i^  million  people. 
We  need  a  full-time  staff  of  competent 
safety  engineers,  headed  by  a  qualified 
director.  The  present  Council  Is  trying 
to  do  business  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis 
by  appointing  committees  to  do  its  work. 
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For  example.  It  took  one  committee  al- 
most 3  years  to  write  a  manual  on  con- 
stniction. 

Mr.  President,  the  bin  I  introduce  to- 
day is  desiemed  to  promote  a  realistic 
safety  educational  program  and  a  safety 
Inspection  procedure  designed  to  reduce 
the  human  suffering  and  financial  losses 
incurred  as  a  result  of  Industrial  acci- 
dents in  the  Federal  service.  The  bill 
would  encourage  broad  employee  partici- 
pation in  safety  educational  programs, 
and  encourage  the  development  of  safe- 
ly-conscious  employees. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  establishes  a  sep- 
arate division  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Safety 
Division.  This  Division  would  be  headed 
by  a  Director  whose  salary  would  be  es- 
tablished at  the  pay  level  of  GS-16,  and 
whose  selection  would  be  made  from  a 
civil-service  register  established  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  competitive-examination  proc- 
ess which  would  insure  the  selection  of 
the  most  qualified  individual. 

This  selection  method  would  provide 
the  Safety  Division  with  a  leader  who 
would  possess  the  proper  degrree  of  expe- 
rience and  background  in  industrial 
safety  and  education.  It  would  instill 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  agen- 
cies in  the  importance  of  the  Safety  Di- 
vision's objectives  and  aims.  Hence  it 
would  also  tend  to  encourage  a  high  de- 
gree of  cooperation  from  all  Federal 
agencies. 

The  bill  further  authorizes  the  Direc- 
tor to  appoint,  subject  to  civil-service 
laws  and  rules,  the  necessary  qualified 
personnel  to  carry  out  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Safety  Division. 
A  minimimi  of  10  qualified  safety  engi- 
neers would  be  included.  The  appoint- 
ment, selection,  classification,  and  pro- 
motion of  employees  in  the  Safety  Divi- 
sion would  be  based  upon  merit  and  ef- 
ficiency without  any  political  test  or 
qualification  required  or  given  consid- 
eration. 

The  bill  lists  the  responsibilities  and 
functions  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Safety  Division,  as  follows: 

First,  to  collect  and  analyze  data  re- 
garding safety  standards  and  programs 
presently  in  operation  in  the  Federal 
agencies: 

Second,  to  develop  and  promulgate 
new  minimimi  standards  for  the  con- 
ducting of  safety  educational  programs 
by  the  Federal  agencies; 

Third,  to  develop  and  establish  the 
minimimi  safe  working  standards  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Federal  agencies; 

Fourth,  to  provide  a  clearing-house 
function  in  the  Division  which  will  gath- 
er and  make  available  to  the  Federal 
agencies  appropriate  assistance  on  all 
matters  relating  to  employee  safety; 

Fifth,  to  promote  uniformity  by  assist- 
ing and  cooperating  with  the  related 
health  and  fire-prevention  activities 
presently  pursued  by  other  Federal 
agencies: 

Sixth,  to  develop  programs  designed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  tort  claims  against 
the  Federal  Government  resulting  from 
injuries  to  private  persons  and  property 
attributable  directly  or  Indirectly  to  ofB- 
cers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 


Seventh,  to  inspect  periodically  the 
premises  and  interrogate  the  personnel 
of  each  of  the  Federal  agencies  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  minimum  standards  developed 
and  established  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  above  are  being  maintained 
by  such  Federal  agencies; 

Eighth,  to  prepare  for  the  issuance 
annually  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  a  report  showing  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  field  of  accident  pre- 
vention in  the  Federal  agencies  through 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  acci- 
dents and  injuries  among  the  officers  and 
employees  of  such  agencies  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  work  hazards  and  health 
risks;  and 

Ninth,  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  transmittal  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  the  amount  which  should 
be  allocated  in  the  budget  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency  for  its  use  in  carrying  out 
the  safety  educational  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Safety  Division, 
such  amount  to  be  based  on  the  need  of 
each  such  agency  for  such  a  program. 
This  process  would  insure  that  the  funds 
would  be  available — consistent  with  an 
expert  evaluation  of  each  agency's 
needs — to  finance  realistic  and  adequate 
safety  educational  programs. 

The  bill  pro[>oses  to  establish  a  non- 
compensable  Federal  Safety  Advisory 
Committee  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  members  of  said  committee  will  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
upon  receipt  of  nominations  from  each 
Federal  agency,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  the  National  and  International 
unions  having  Federal  employee  mem- 
bership. 

The  functions  of  the  committee  would 
be  to  advise  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Safety  Division  in  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  safety  educational  pro- 
grams and  safety  standards.  The  Com- 
mittee would  in  effect  be  an  excellent 
sounding  board  for  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  standards  and  ideas. 
Employee  union  participation  would  en- 
hance the  acceptance  of  safety  educa- 
tion and  working  standards  among  Fed- 
eral employees. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  Federal  Field  Safety 
Advisory    Committees,    in    those    geo- 
graphical areas  which  are  supervised  by 
regional     directors.     Such     committees 
would  give  assistance  to  the  field  estab- 
lishments  of   the   Federal    agencies   in 
organizing  accident  prevention  programs 
and    strengthening    existing    programs 
aimed  at  reducing  the  frequency,  sever- 
ity, and  cost  of  accidents  in  their  respec- 
tive areas  of  operation.    Such  commit- 
tees would  implement  In  the  field    the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Safety  Division. 
The  bill  also  sets  forth  the  method  by 
which  the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Com- 
pensation of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shall  arrive  at  their  annual  budget  esti- 
mates for  appropriations  to  the.  Federal 
Employees'    Compensation   Fund.    This 
has    been    deemed    necessary    because 
the  Bureau   of   Employees'   Compensa- 
tion   advises    that    there    Is   no   statu- 
tory requirement  placed  upon  the  Bu- 
reau with  reference  to  the  method  by 
which  the  Bureau  must  arrive  at  esti- 
mates for  budgetary  requirements  for 


funding  of  the  Employees'  Compensation 
Fund.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employees'  Compensation  would  hence- 
forth establish  the  annual  budget  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  the  Federal 
agency's  premium  cost  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  mjuries  sustained  by  the 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
All  appropriations  deposited  In  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Fund 
would  remain  there  until  expended  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  consistent  with 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act,  as  amended. 

The  special  Jurisdictional  position  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  participation  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
while  desirable  and  expected,  should  be 
on  an  optional  basis.  This  result  would 
be  achieved  by  section  2  (h)  which 
would  allow  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  elect  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  as  far  as  they  deem 
feasible  for  Disrtict  of  Columbia  em- 
ployees. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 24  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  inserting  a  new  sub- 
section, the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
Impose  sanctions  for  concealing  any 
material  fact  in  relation  to  injury  or 
death,  for  making  false  statements  or 
representations,  for  using  false  writings 
or  entries  In  relation  to  injury  situations, 
or  for  inducing  or  compelling  a  person 
to  forego  the  filing  of  a  claim  or  other 
paper  required  to  be  filed  under  the  act. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act.  it  has 
been  alleged  over  the  years  that  some 
individuals  have  discouraged  employees 
and  dependents  from  filing  claims  in 
bona  fide  injury  and  death  situations, 
merely  to  make  a  showing  of  an  appar- 
ently good — though  fictitious — safety 
record.  This  proposed  action  Is  Intended 
to  discourage  any  such  actions  and  to 
impose  sanctions  where  the  forbidden 
acts  are  accomplished  or  attempted. 

Section  4  would  repeal  section  33  ^c) 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  and  would  insert  In  its  place  the 
above  provisions  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Safety  Division. 

Section  5  would  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

I  realize  that  some  of  the  features  of 
this  legislation  will  be  unpopular  In  some 
quarters.  But  my  Interest  is  In  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Federal  workers  and  their 
families  and  the  taxpayers  of  our  coun- 
try who  are  paying  very  dearly  for  these 
needless  accidents  occurring  In  the  Fed- 
eral establishments.  I  have  pledged  my- 
self to  do  everything  humanly  possible  to 
reduce  them  and  I  know  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  and  House  will  do  likewise. 

Probably  one  controversial  feature  of 
the  bill  Is  the  one  giving  the  necessary 
powers  to  the  Director  or  his  designated 
representatives  to  investigate  and  Inspect 
buildings  and  question  employees.  Some 
will  say  this  Is  Infringing  on  the  rights  of 
the  department  or  agency. 

Yet.  at  the  present  time,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Inspects  agency  person- 
nel programs  to  see  that  they  operate  In 
accordance  with  requirements  of  law  and 
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with  the  Commission's  standards.  Simi- 
larly, General  Accounting  Office  person- 
nel conduct  investigations  relating  to  the 
disbursement  and  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic grants,  and  prescribe  and  evaluate 
accounting  systems. 

Why  should  not  inspections  be  made  of 
Federal  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing life  and  property  damage?  Likewise, 
the  Federal  Government  imposes  on  pri- 
vate industry  certain  laws  and  regula- 
tions.   For  example: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
renders  assistance  In  the  enforcement  of 
regulations  affecting  transportation, 
and  surveys  are  conducted  of  motor -car- 
rier operating  practices  to  reduce  acci- 
dents and  to  promote  safety  on  the  public 
highways. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  en- 
forces laws  designed  to  protect  consum- 
ers against  adulterated  and  misbranded 
foods  and  drugs.  Violations  are  reported 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  investigates  acci- 
dents and  rescue-work  operations.  The 
Bureau's  activities  are  designed  to  reduce 
working  hazards,  safeguard  the  health 
of  workers,  and  promote  efficiency  in  the 
mining  industries.  Action  is  taken  to 
require  compliance  with  mandatory  pro- 
visions. 

Why  should  we  not  give  our  Govern- 
ment worker  just  as  good  protection  as 
the  Government  provides  for  non-Gov- 
ernment workers? 

CONCLUSIOir 

No  attempt  has  been  made.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  point  out  the  many  inadequacies 
in  the  present  safety  programs  of  the 
relatively  few  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  which  do  have  them,  nor  the 
many  cases  where  no  safety  program 
whatever  exists — nor  the  even  greater 
number  of  cases  where  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  these  problems  is  obviously 
shown  by  the  record,  even  where  pro- 
grams are  in  existence. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  time  has  come  to 
take  stock.  This  proposed  legislation 
will  provide  the  framework  for  a  success- 
ful safety  venture  that  will  benefit  thou- 
sands of  Government  workers  and  also 
save  milUons  of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country. 

Since  the  task  Is  a  formidable  one, 
marking  time  is  not  enough.  The  much- 
worn  phrase,  "The  Federal  Government 
should  lead,  not  lag.  in  the  important 
field  of  employees'  safety,"  can  become 
a  reality  by  adopting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation I  have  outlined. 

Industry  generally  has  shown  us  an 
embarrassing  example.  For  industry, 
accident  prevention  is  good  business. 
Industry  has  found  that  it  costs  less 
to  prevent  accidents,  than  it  does  to  have 
them. 

It  is  high  time  that  we.  who  make  the 
laws  of  the  land,  see  to  It  that  our  Gov- 
ernment follows  suit. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  had  a  unified 
approach  to  the  safety  problem,  and  an 
agency  with  adequate  funds,  adequate 
personnel,  and  adequate  powers  of  in- 
spection to  plan  a  coordinated  attack  on 
the  Government's  appalling  accident 
rate. 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  hearings  will 
be  held  soon  and  legislation  passed  at 


this  session  of  Congress,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  can  be  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  real  improvement  in 
the  safety  record  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  mytelf .  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Air.  ChavkzI  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  E>ouglas], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KcFAUvxR],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Langcr].  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1.  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Neely],  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nettbkrger],  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  safety  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3517)  to  provide  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  safety  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.— 

mBOSCANBATIOM 

SecTiON  1.  In  order  to  carry  cut  the  recom- 
mendationa  of  the  Commission  on  Organi- 
ratlon  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  be  enlarged  to  Include  all  of  the 
functions  which  properly  belong  to  It,  and 
In  order  to  provide  a  firmer  legislative  basis 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  more  complete  and 
efficient  safety  program  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  functions  of  the  Federal  Safety 
Council,  established  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.  10194.  dated  December  20,  1950. 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Federal  Safety 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
a  of  this  act. 

federal  savett  division 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  There  ts  hereby  created  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  Federal  Safety  Di- 
vision which.  In  addition  to  carrying  out 
the  functions  transferred  to  It  piu^uant  to 
section  1  hereof,  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  direction  and  coordination  of  aU  safety 
educational  programs  and  accident,  injury, 
and  related  loss-prevention  procedures  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  agencies  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  section  33  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act.  Such 
agencies  shall  keep  such  records  of  injuries 
and  accidents  to  persons  covered  by  such 
act.  whether  or  not  resulting  in  loss  of  time 
or  the  pajnnent  or  furnishing  of  benefits, 
and  make  such  statistical  or  other  reports  and 
upon  such  forms  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Federal  Safety  Division  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Director  of  Federal 
Safety  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  act  as 
the  "Director"),  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  civil  service  laws  and  rules,  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  estab- 
lished for  grade  16  of  the  general  schedule 
of  the  Clasalfication  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 


(c)  The  Director  shall,  subject  to  the  dvil 
■errlce  laws  and  rules,  appoint  not  less  than 
10  qualified  safety  engineers,  technically  ex- 
perienced in  the  field  of  accident  prevention, 
regional  directors  where  appropriate,  and 
such  other  employees  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  and  duties  of  his 
office  under  this  act  and  shall  fix  their  com- 
pensation In  accordance  with  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  In  the  ap- 
pointment, selection,  classification,  and  pro- 
motion of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Safety  Division,  no  political  test  or  quali- 
fications shall  be  permitted  or  given  con- 
sideration, but  all  such  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the 
basis  of  qualifications,  merit,  and  efficiency 
under  the  nUes  of  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director — 

(1)  to  collect  and  analyze  data  regarding 
safety  standards  and  programs  presently  In 
operation  in  the  Federal  agencies; 

(2)  to  develop  and  promulgate  new  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  conducting  of  safety 
educational  programs  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies; 

(3)  to  develop  and  establish  the  minimum 
safe  working  standards  to  be  maintained  by 
the  Federal  agencies; 

(4)  to  provide  a  clearinghouse  function 
In  the  Division  which  will  gather  and  make 
available  to  the  Federal  agencies  appropriate 
assistance  on  all  matters  relating  to  em- 
ployee safety: 

(5)  to  promote  uniformity  by  assisting  and 
cooperating  with  the  related  health  and  fire- 
prevention  activities  presently  pursued  by 
other  Federal  agencies; 

(6)  to  develop  programs  designed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  tort  claims  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government  resulting  from  injuries  to 
private  persons  and  property  attributable  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  officers  and^nnployees 
of  the  Federal  Government;  ^^ 

(7)  to  inspect  periodically  the  premises 
and  Interrogate  the  personnel  of  each  of  the 
Federal  agencies  to  ascertain  If  the  minimum 
standards  developed  and  established  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  hereof  are 
being  maintained  by  such  Federal  agencies: 

(8)  to  prepare  for  the  Issuance  annually 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
a  report  showing  the  progress  made  in  the 
field  of  accident  prevention  in  the  Federal 
agencies  through  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  and  injuries  among  the  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  such  agencies  by  the 
elimination  of  work  hazards  and  health 
risks; 

(9)  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  transmittal  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  the  amount  which  should  be  allo- 
cated in  the  budget  of  each  Federal  agency 
for  its  use  in  carrying  out  the  safety  educa- 
tional programs  approved  by  the  Federal 
Safety  Division,  such  amount  to  be  based 
on  the  need  of  each  such  agency  for  such  a 
program. 

(e)  The  Director  of  Federal  Safety  la 
hereby  authorized  to  enter  and  to  authorize 
the  entry  of  appropriate  officers  of  his  Di- 
vision, In  order  to  Inspect  such  places  and 
such  records,  question  employees,  and  Inves- 
tigate such  facts,  conditions,  practices  or 
matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  duties  pursuant  to  this  act. 

(f)  (1)  There  is  hereby  establishM  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  Federal  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  subsection  as  the  "Clommittee" )  to  be 
composed  of  such  qualified  representatives 
of  the  Federal  agencies,  and  such  qualified 
representatives  from  national  or  Inter- 
national Federal  Government  employee 
unions  and  the  Public  Health  Service  as  shaU 
be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  27  memt)ers  of  which  no  fewer  than 
9  members  shaU  be  appointed  from  national 
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and  IntcmAtlon*!  Federal  Oovenunent  em- 
ployee unions.  The  length  oX  tenure  of 
Committee  members  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  heads  of  the 
Federal  agencies  shall  nominate  the  repre- 
sentative and  alternate  of  their  respective 
agencies  and  the  heads  of  national  or  inter- 
national unions  having  Federal  employee 
nkembers  shall  nominate  the  union  repre- 
sentatives and  alternates.  The  members  of 
the  Conunlttee  shall  serve  as  such  without 
additional  compensation. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committe« 
to  adTlae  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Safety 
Division  with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  development  and  coordination  of 
effective  safety  educational  programs  and 
minimum  safety  standards  In  the  Federal 
agencies,  and 

(B)  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties  pur- 
mant  to  the  authority  contained  In  this  act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
to  establish,  in  thoee  geographical  areas 
which  are  supervised  by  regional  directors. 
Federal  Held  safety  advisory  committees 
which  shall  give  assistance  to  the  field  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  agencies  In  organla- 
Ing  accident  prevention  programs  and 
strengthening  existing  i>rograins  aimed  at 
reducing  the  frequency,  severity,  and  coat  of 
accidents  In  their  respective  areas  of  opera- 
tion. Such  committees  shall  implement  in 
the  field,  the  policies  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Safety  Division  of  the  .Department  of 
Labor. 

(g)  The  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall,  prior 
to  Aug;uat  15  of  each  year,  furnish  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Department's  annual  budget  estimates, 
the  latest  statistics  showing  the  pure  pre- 
mium cost  for  past  work  Injuries  sustained 
by  employees  of  the  several  Federal  agencies 
and  its  bureaus,  based  upon  the  frequency, 
severity,  and  direct  Incurred  loss  experience 
of  each  agency  and  its  burcaua  \uider  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act.  The 
Department  of  Latwr  shall  Include  In  its 
Annual  budget  estimates  a  request  for  an 
appropriation  In  an  amount  equal  to  such 
premium  cost  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 
deposit  in  the  Federal  Employees'  Oinipensa- 
tlon  Fund  of  the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Com- 
pensation such  sums  as  may  have  been  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  such  request,  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  from  such  fund  on  ac- 
count of  the  employees  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. Any  sums  so  deposited  shall  remain 
available  in  such  fund  until  expended. 

(h)  As  used  in  this  act  (1)  the  term  "Fed- 
eral agencies"  Includes  (A)  the  Executive 
Departments.  (B)  the  Departments  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  and  (C)  the 
Independent  establishments  and  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch,  including  Government 
corporations  and  iustrumentallUes  of  the 
United  States  wholly  owned  by  the  United 
States:  Provided  that  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  elect  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  to  the  extent  and 
degree  that  they  deem  feasible  the  partici- 
pation herein  of  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia;  and  (2)  the 
term  "Incurred  loss"  meana  the  amount  of 
loss,  paid  and  outstanding,  for  which  the 
Federal  employees  compensation  fund  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation  has  be- 
come Uable  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
(1)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  authorized  to  establish  the  amount 
of  funds  to  be  allocated  In  the  annual  budget 
of  each  Federal  agency  for  the  pxirpose  of 
carrying  out  its  safety  educational  programs 
and  the  minimizing  of  hnaardotis  work  prac- 
tlcaa  and  conditions.  Such  amount  shall 
not  b«  less  than  the  eqiUvalent  of  av^  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  requested  by  any 
such  agency  in  Its  annual  operating  budget. 


AlUDrBMSMT    TO    SSCTIOM    *«    OF    TBS    FSDEBAI. 
SMI>LOTSSS'  COMPSMSanON   ACT 

Sac.  3.  Section  34  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
preceding  the  first  sentence  thereof,  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  : 

"(b)  Wlioever.  being  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  knowingly  and  wilfully 
falsi fles.  ojnceals.  or  covers  up  by  any  trick, 
scheme,  or  device,  a  material  fact  in  relation 
to  the  injxiry  or  death  of  a  person  compensa- 
ble under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  any 
extension  or  application  thereof,  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  state- 
ment or  representation,  or  makes  or  uses 
any  false  writing  or  document  knowing  the 
same  to  contain  any  false,  flctltious,  or 
fraudulent  statement  or  entry,  in  relation 
to  such  an  Injury  or  death,  or  induces  or 
compels  any  persons  to  forego  the  Ollng  of 
any  claim  for  compensation  or  other  bene- 
fits provided  under  this  act  or  any  extension 
or  appllca-.ion  thereof,  or  retains  any  notice, 
report,  claim,  or  paper  which  is  required  to 
be  filed  under  this  act  or  any  extension  or 
application  thereof,  or  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  95.000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  3 
years,  or  both." 

azpaALZB 

Sec.  4.  Section  33  (c)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 
APPROpwiATioN   sTrmoaizaD 

Btc.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  bs 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  show- 
ing Federal  employment  by  States.  The 
table  gives  the  actual  census  count  made 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  respective  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follow;.  : 

Federal  employment  by  States 

Alabama —-——.—-__«_______     52,  100 

Ariaona 15]  3qq 

Colorado . 

Caliiornia ~" 

Connec  ticv  t 

Delaware > 

Florida Z_S. 41.  500 

Georgia 55,  700 

Illinois 101.  500 

Idaho 5  800 

Indiana 34  700 

'o^^-- - .:-    le.ioo 

Kansas. 23  tqq 

KentTicky 50, 

Louisiana 23  .   . 

J***!"*-- — """"    14]  -roc 

Maryland,    excluding    metropolitan 

Washington 40 

Massachusetts jji' 

Mlchipan- 1  39  goo 

Minnesota 34  ^qq 

Mississippi j7  300 

Missouri mrill  48."  flOO 

Montana — 7  300 

Nebraska is,  900 

N«^ada 5  000 

New  Hampshire 3  100 

New  Jersey- 49]  300 

New  York „ laS,  000 

New  Mexico jg  ]oo 

North  Carolina 28  100 

North  Dakota ^  fl'  jqc 

Ohio. 34"  200 

Oklahoma — ..». 41,300 

Oregon 18.000 

Pennsylvania 138.  qoo 


33.600 

275,000 

12.300 

.     3.  100 


800 
300 


900 
100 


Federal  employment  by  Stales — Continued 

Rhods  Island . .  13. 100 

South  Carolina 22.  800 

South  Dakota 8.400 

Tennessee 41.  600 

Texas HO.  400 

Utah _  28.  300 

Vermont 3. 100 

Virginia,     excluding     metropolitan 

area. 71.  800 

Washington ,.._. -..--..■_^  M,  400 

West  Virginia 1 1,  000 

Wisconsin _.^ 20,  000 

Wyoming 8. 100 


GREAT  LAKES  FISHERY  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
tc  give  effect  to  the  Convention  on  Great 
Lakes  Fisheries  signed  at  Washington. 
September  10.  1954.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. That  convention,  which  went 
into  effect  last  October,  has  for  it.«?  pur- 
pose the  betterment  of  our  Great  Lakes 
fisheries — a  matter  of  common  concern 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States— and 
the  eradication,  if  possible,  of  the  sea 
lamprey  which  is  wreaking  havoc  in  the 
lakes  fisheries.  Unless  we  can  bring  the 
sea  lamprey  under  control,  these  im- 
portant fi.'^heries  on  the  Great  Lakes  may 
disappear  completely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Hoover,  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State,  analyzing  the  bill  section 
by  section,  and  vividly  describing  the 
alarming  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Great  Lakes  fisheries.  I  only  wish  that 
the  Secretary  of  SUle  could  be  made  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
confronting  our  great  Pacific  fisheries 
where  an  important  segment  of  the  fish- 
ing industry  may  be  wiped  out  entirely— 
not  because  of  a  natural  predator  such 
as  the  sea  lamprey— but  because  the 
State  Department  stands  complacently 
by  while  the  west  coast  tuna  fleet  is 
swamped  under  a  flood  of  foreign  im- 
ports. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let-' 
ter  will  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

The  bill  tS.  3524)  to  give  effect  to  the 
Convention  on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries 
signed  at  Washington.  September  10. 
1954,  and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
l)y  Mr.  Mac.nuson  (by  request),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  MACiftrsoN 
is  as  follows  : 

DwASiMxwT  or  St»t«. 
Waahington.  D.  C.  tturcK  12.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Richaio  M   Nlxon. 
Preatdent  of  the  Senate. 
Da*a  M«.  Vicx  Pseuoent:  I  am  forwarding 
a  draft  of  proposed  legi&laUon  to  Implement 
the   Great   Lakes    Msherles   Convention    be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  signed 
at    Washington.    September    10.    1984       The 
convention,    which    entered    Into    effect    on 
October   11.    1955.   has  for   its   purposes  the 
betterment  of  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries  of 
common  concern  to  the  two  countries  and 
the  eradication,  so  far  as  may  be  poesible.  of 
the    parasitic    sea    lamprey.      The    detailed 
sUtement  enclosed   in  su^jport  of   this  re- 
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quest  sets  forth  more  fully  the  need  for  the 
convention  and  Its  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
provide  means  for  the  United  States  to  meet 
its  obligations  under  the  convention.  For 
this  purpose  it  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  the  United  States  tectlon  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Commission  called  for  by  the 
convention,  and  veste  In  the  section  certain 
powers  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
lamprey  control  program.  It  establishes  a 
method  of  appointment  of  members  of  the 
advisory  committees  to  the  United  States 
section,  one  such  committee  being  estab- 
lished for  each  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Section  2  sets  forth  definitions. 
Section  3  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  3  United  States  Com- 
missioners, such  Commissioners  to  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  without 
compensation.  Of  the  Commissioners,  It  Is 
required  that  1  shall  be  an  official  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  that  2  shall 
be  persons  residing  in  Great  Lakes  States, 
duly  qualified  for  appointment  by  reason  of 
knowledge  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  proposed  legislation  in  this  regard  U 
similar  to  the  statutes  Implementing  certain 
of  other  fishery  conventions;  for  example, 
the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954  (68 
SUt.  698.  sec.  3). 

Section  4  veste  In  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion the  power  to  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  each  of  the  Great  Lakes,  upon 
which  committee  each  Stete  bordering  on  a 
lake  may  be  represented  by  not  more  than 
four  members.  Section  4  alfo  provides  that 
the  memljers  of  an  advisory  committee  for 
any  lake  shall  receive  no  compensation  from 
the  United  Stetes  Government  for  their  serv- 
ices on  such  committee,  and  provides  further 
that  they  shall  be  Invited  to  attend  all  non- 
executive meetings  of  the  United  SUtes  sec- 
tion relstlng  to  that  lake. 

With  ref  pect  to  the  Commissioners  and  the 
members  of  the  committees,  section  5  pro- 
vides for  a  degree  of  exemption  from  certain 
conflict-of-interest  statutes. 

A  principal  method  of  eradicating  sea 
lampreys  Is  to  prevent  their  entry  Into 
streams  for  spawning  purposes  by  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  barriers  erected  across  ths 
streams.  For  the  erection  and  operation  of 
such  barriers  It  will  l>e  necessary  for  the 
International  Commission  to  undertake  work 
In  the  territories  of  the  two  countries. 

Sections  6.  7.  and  8  of  the  proposed  bill 
provide  the  authority  for  the  scquicition  of 
land  and  construction  and  operation  of 
lamprey-control  projecte.  Section  6  em- 
powers the  United  States  Section  to  acquire 
real  property  Intereste:  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  any  lamprey-control  proj- 
ecte or  worlu;  and  to  enter  Into  contracte 
and  agreemente  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration, or  maintenance  of  any  such  project 
or  works.  Section  7  fcuthorires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  to  the  United 
States  Section  any  lamprey-control  projecte 
now  existing  or  under  construction  and.  in 
addition,  to  act  for  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion In  the  exercise  of  ite  powers.  Section  8 
provides  that  for  the  purposes  of  those  provi- 
sions of  title  28.  United  States  Ckxle.  relating 
to  claims  against  the  United  SUtes  and  tort- 
claims  procedures,  the  United  States  Section 
siiall  be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  of  ths 
United  States. 

Section  9  requires  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion to  give  30  days'  notice  to  Interested 
States  before  approving  proposals  before  the 
Commission  to  Install  lamprey -control  meas- 
ures or  devices  In  a  stream. 

Section  10  requires  the  Secretary  at  Stats 
to  forward  to  the  Governors  of  the  Great 
Lakes  States  any  recommendations  of  con- 
servation measures  mads  by  the  Conunlsslon. 
Section  11  authorises  any  agency  of  ths 
United  Stetes  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Stetes  section  la  ths  Implementetion  of  ths 
research  and  lamprey  control  program. 


Section  12  reserves  State  Jurisdiction  In 
making  and  enforcing  laws  or  regulations 
so  far  as  such  laws  or  regulations  do  not 
conflict  with  the  Convention. 

Sections  13  and  14  are  standard  provisions 
authorizing  appropriations  and  providing 
for  applicability  of  the  balance  of  the  act 
should  any  part  be  held  Invalid. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  it  has  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  for  ite  consideration. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  strongly 
■upporte  this  action. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Congress  may  see  fit 
to  enact  the  proposed  legislation  l>efore  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1957.  As  the  pro- 
gram now  operated  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Including  the  operation  of  some 
70  electrical  devices  and  barrier  dams  in 
streams  emptying  Into  the  lakes,  ends  June 
30,  1956.  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission to  begin  ite  activities  July  1.  1956. 
Otherwise,  a  lapse  in  the  operation  of  the 
lamprey-control  devices  will  ensue  which, 
however  brief,  will  seriously  set  back  most. 
If  not  all,  of  the  preventive  work  accom- 
plished during  the  last  five  years  by  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Service. 

The  proposed  legislation  is.  to  the  best  of 
the  Department's  knowledge,  noncontrover- 
slal.  With  regard  to  sections  3  and  4,  how- 
ever. It  Is  the  Department's  understanding 
that  the  fishing  indtistry  and  conservation 
Intereste  In  the  Great  Lakes  Stetes  prefer 
language  that  would  require  (a)  that  one 
of  the  two  Commissioners  residing  In  ths 
Great  Lakes  States  be  a  conservation  official 
of  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  Stetes.  and  (b) 
that  appolntmente  from  any  Stete  to  ths 
advisory  conunittees  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  Stete.  The  intent  of  Sec- 
tions 3  and  4  as  worded  In  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  reteln  in  the  President  and 
the  United  Stetes  section  fiexibility  in  mak- 
ing appolntmente  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  necessary  In  the  administration 
of  Federal  programs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HrsBSST  HoovEX,  Jr.. 

Acting  Secretary. 

STATEicnrr  nr  Sxjvraar  or  Reqxtist  ros  Im- 

PLCMENTINO     LbCISLATION     FOK     THX     OBXAT 

Lakes  Fishciuxs  CoifvnrnoN  Betwezm  the 
UNrnn  States  and  Canada,  Sicmid  Seftxm- 
•la  10,  1954  AT  Washinctom 

caaAT  LAKES  nsmaiEs  akd  rma  neds 
The  Crest  Lakes  fisheries  are  among  the 
most  valuable  fresh-water  fisheries  In  the 
world.  They  currently  provide  food  fish  to 
American  commercial  fishermen  worth  more 
than  $10  million  per  year.  They  also  support 
a  vast  and  growing  sporte  fishing  activity  of 
incalculable  economic  and  recreational  value 
to  the  United  Stetes.  They  are  the  only 
great  fishery  resource  shared  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  remains  without 
the  protection  of  an  International  conser- 
vation treaty  between  the  two  countries. 

This  is  not  because  the  lakes  fisheries  are 
in  good  condition.  Far  from  It.  They  re- 
quire conservation  action  In  two  directions: 
general  fishery  research  and  control  of  the 
parastlc  sea  lamprey.  Because  the  waters 
concerned  are  International  waters  with  the 
fish  and  lamprey  freely  swimming  across  the 
border,  there  is  no  adequate  way  to  secure 
their  conservation  vrlthout  International  co- 
operation with  Canada.  This  the  Conven- 
tion Is  designed  to  bring  about. 

BESBABCB 

With  regard  to  research,  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  lakes'  fisheries  Is  and  has 
for  years  been  conducted  by  eleven  separate 
political  entities,  that  Is  to  say.  the  Federal 
Government,  eight  Great  Lakes  Stetes,  ths 
FMeral  Government  of  Canada,  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.    Much  valuable  work  has. 


without  question,  been  done  by  the  scien- 
tiste  of  these  separate  entities,  but  there 
can  be  little  question  that  a  mechanism  to 
coordinate  their  scientific  studies  would  mul- 
tiply the  beneficial  resulte  far  beyond  any 
added  cost  entailed.  The  need  for  further 
research  Is  clear.  For  example,  the  com- 
mercial catch  In  the  lakes  has  remained  for 
years  at  a  fairly  constant  poundage,  while 
the  composition  of  that  catch  has  changed 
radically,  sometimes  from  year  to  year. 
The  causes  of  the  changing  composition 
are  not  known.  Two  losses  have  re- 
stilted  to  the  American  fishing  Industry: 
(1)  so-called  trash  fish  have  in  many  In- 
stences  replaced  more  valuable  luxtiry  fish, 
and  (2)  the  commercial  fisherman  cannot, 
with  any  certainty,  plan  his  operations  ahead 
of  time. 

LAKParr  comtbol 

The  parasitic  sea  lamprey  constitutes  a 
clearly  proved  menance  to  some  of  the  more 
Important  lakes'  fisheries.  This  eel-like 
creature,  about  18  Inches  long.  Is  predatory 
upon  the  food  fish  of  the  upper  Lakes.  It 
attacks  most  readily  the  more  valuable 
species  such  as  lake  trout  and  white  fish. 
It  attaches  Itself  to  the  fish  by  the  suction- 
like  cup  of  ite  mouth  and  subslste  by  drain- 
ing off  the  blood  and  body  fluids  of  its  host. 
The  cost  to  American  fishermen  of  this  para- 
site In  the  upF>er  three  Lakes  Is  of  the  order 
of  $3.5  million  a  year  In  lake  trout  alone. 
The  Lake  Huron  lake  trout  fishery  was,  in 
the  years  1943  to  1951,  reduced  from  an  an- 
nual catch  of  1.7  million  pounds  to  less  than 
50  pounds.  In  Lake  Michigan,  the  4-mlllion- 
pound  cateh  of  lake  trout  dropped  by  1952 
to  3,000  pounds.  The  lamprey  has  now  sd- 
vanced  Into  Lake  Superior,  and  Is  exhibiting 
this  same  destructive  capacity  in  the  Su- 
perior trout  fisheries  as  it  showed  in  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan.  Lake  Superior  trout 
fisheries  alone  have,  in  recent  years,  been 
worth  to  the  Stetes  of  Mlnnesote,  Wisconsin, 
and  Bilchlgan.  l\^  million  dollars.  Unless 
the  lamprey  can  be  controlled,  this  Lake 
Superior  industry  faces  great  losses  and  pos- 
sibly disappearance. 

FISH  AND  WILDUrS  SE«V1CS  AUnVtTlkS 

The  Congress  recognized  this  serious 
lamprey  problem  as  early  as  1949  when  it 
authorized  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
investigation  of  the  lamprey  menace.  Since 
that  time  it  has  provided  the  Service  with 
funds  to  the  extent  of  $1.7  million  for 
lamprey  work.  Investigations  show  that  the 
lamprey  population  can  be  controlled.'  The 
Service's  experlmente  conducted  since  1950 
indicate  that  mechanical  and  electrical  bar- 
riers placed  in  potential  spawning  streams 
can  prevent  the  movement  upstream  of 
would-be  spawners  which  then  perish  with* 
out  spawning. 

Unlike  salmon,  the  lamprey  spawns  in  any 
stream  offering  suiteble  conditions.  Control 
work  in  streanu  on  the  American  side  of  the 
lakes  only  would  therefore  be  ineffectual 
since  the  lamprey  could  move  into  Canadian 
streams  and  produce  future  generations  in 
astronomical  ntimbers. 

THE   CKEAT   LAKES   FIBUEBT  COmCISSIOir 

In  order  to  meet  these  problems  the  con- 
vention provides  for  an  International  Com- 
mission to  be  composed  of  not  more  than 
three  members  api>ointed  by  the  United 
Stetes  and  Canada  respectively.  Each  cotm- 
try  has  one  -  ote  in  the  Commission.  All 
decisions  and  actions  of  the  Commission  re- 
quire unanimous  vote. 

The  Commission  has,  under  the  conven- 
tion, the  following  duties: 

"  ( 1 )  Tto  formulate  and  coordinate  research 
programs  to  determine  the  type  of  measures. 
If  any.  required  to  make  possible  the  mazl- 
mtim  stistalned  productivity  of  any  stock  of 
Great  Lakes  fish  which  is  of  common  concern 
to  the  United  Stetes  and  Canada; 
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**(S)  To  racofuiMnd  appropriate  measures 
to  the  parUas  on  ttia  basts  of  tbs  findings 
of  sack  rsasavcb  profraaas:  and 

"(3)  To  formulate  and  Iniplement  a  rom^ 
prehenslve  program  to  abate  tbe  sea  lamprey 
populations  In  tbe  lakes. " 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that-  the  Commission  has 
no  ref^latory  power  over  fishing  operations. 

vacsjiT  V 


Foa  PASBACx  or  snx 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser? Ice  Is  now  oper- 
ating a  lamprey  program  involving  some  70 
control  devices  installed  in  various  streams 
entering  the  lakes.  The  authority  of  the 
Service  in  this  regard  ends  June  30.  19S8. 
If  the  devices  are  to  continue  in  operation 
July  1.  1956.  the  proposed  legislation  must 
be  enacted  before  that  time.  As  one  female 
lamprey  carries  on  the  average  61,500  eggs, 
even  a  brief  lapse  In  operation  of  the  devices 
would  wipe  out  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
beneflta  already  achieved  under  the  Service's 
program.  The  proposed  legislation  author- 
ises the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transfer 
to  the  United  States  section  (i.  e..  the  three 
XTnitcd  States  Conunissloners)  this  existent 
program. 


KMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  JUDICIAL 
REVIEW  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
introdiice.  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  Judicial  review  of  ad- 
miniatrative  findings  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  title  III  of  tiie  Social 
Sectnity  Act,  as  amended,  and  chapter 
23 — FWeral  Unemployment  Tax  Act — 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement,  prepared  by  me,  in 
explanation  ol  the  bill,  may  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoRB. 

The  PRESITffilNT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  receired  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
•tatement  will  be  printed  In  the  Recokd. 

The  bill  (3.  3528)  to  provide  for  judi- 
cial review  of  administrative  findings  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  title  III  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended. 
and  chapter  23 — Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act— of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964.  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KiKMaAifO.  was  received,  read  twice  \3f 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
KirowLAKo  is  as  follows: 

9rSTUCBlfT  BT  BntATtMl  KJtOWLAini 

This  bin  provides  for  judicial  review  of 
administrative  findings  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  the  provisions  of  title 
m  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  under  the 
I^Mlsral  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  There  is. 
at  present,  no  statutory  provision  for  Judi- 
cial review  at  the  Secretary's  findings  even 
though  these  findings  may  involve  a  direct 
conflict  between  a  decision  by  the  supreme 
court  of  a  State  on  one  hand,  and  an  ad- 
ministrative Interpretation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  on  the  other. 

Under  Utie  m  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  Secretary  may  make  a  finding  which  will 
cut  off  the  administrative  funds  of  a  State 
employment  security  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State's  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  and  employment  service  law. 
This  finding  is  made  with  respect  to  a  State's 
failure,  in  the  Secretary's  opinion,  to  measure 
up  to  certain  PMeral  standards  required  to 
be  met  by  States  in  the  operation  of  the  joint 
0tate-FederaI  employment  security  program. 

Uhder  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 
the  Secretary  Is  empowered  to  make  a  find- 
ing with  respect  to  a  State's  compttanee  with 
and    conformity    to    certain    other    Federal 


standards  which  will  deprive  the  unemploy- 
ment taxpayers  in  the  affected  State  of  the 
entire  99-percsnt  credit  against  the  Federal 
tax  to  which  they  are  entitled  when  they 
pay  the  State  tax. 

This  bill  provides  that  a  State  may  seek 
judicial  review  of  these  findings  In  a  Federal 
circuit  court  ot  appeals^ 

KXPT.ANATTOM     OF    THX    STCTTOWS     OF    TH»    BILL 

The  first  section  provides  that  the  bill  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Employment  Security  Judi- 
cial Review  Act  of  1956." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  S03 
of  Utle  III  of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act  to  re- 
quire that  prior  to  making  a  finding,  the 
Secretary  must  afford  the  affected  State  an 
opportunity  to  be  beard  at  a  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  within  the  State. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  providee  that  an  af- 
fected State  may  obtain  Indepenr^ent  Judicial 
review  of  any  adverse  finding  which  the  Sec- 
retary makes.  TTie  State's  petition  for  judi- 
cial review  may  be  filed  either  !n  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where- 
in the  State  lies  or  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  review 
action  mtist  be  brought  within  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  Secretary's  notification  to  the 
State  of  his  adverse  finding.  The  court  is 
empowered  to  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the 
finding  In  whole  or  In  part.  Its  decision  Is 
to  be  on  the  merits  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
entire  record.  Including  any  State  court  rec- 
ord Involved.  The  court  may  remand  the 
matter  to  the  Secretary  for  further  proceed- 
ings, and  the  Supreme  Court  may  review  the 
lower  coxirfs  decision  by  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  likewise  provides  that 
the  effect  of  the  Secretary's  finding  is  post- 
poned until  90  days  after  the  completion  of 
the  Judicial  review  proceedings;  that  is.  the 
Stnte  agency  Is  permitted  to  continue  Its 
administration  of  the  State's  employment- 
security  program  during  litigation. 

Sections  4.  5,  and  6  of  the  bill  make  the 
same  provisions  with  respect  to  findings  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  which  are  made  by  section  3 
of  the  Wn  with  respect  to  his  findings  under 
Utle  in  of  the  Social  Security  Ac-.,  with  the 
result  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  affected 
State  conUnue  to  receive  tax  offset  credit 
while  the  Judicial  review  is  pending.  U  the 
ultimate  court  decision  supports  the  Secre- 
tary's finding,  tax  credit  for  the  year  in 
which  the  court  decision  Is  rendered  may  be 
obtained  by  the  State  taxpayers  only  If. 
within  90  days  sfter  the  court  decision,  the 
State  takes  such  action  as  Is  necescary  to 
meet  tlie  Federal  tax  standards  as  Interpreted 
by  the  Secretary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT,  AND  SECTIONS  3303  AND  3304 
OF  mTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE,  RE- 
LATING TO  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF 
CERTAIN   FINDINGS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bin  to  provide  for  judicial  re- 
view of  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  section  303  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended,  and  sections 
3303  and  3394  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement, 
prepared  for  me.  In  explanation  of  the 
bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
•tatement  will  b«  printed  lor  tbe  BacoKo. 

The  bill  (S.  3529)  to  provide  for  Jtidl- 
elal  review  of  the  findings  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  section  303  of  the 


Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  and 
sections  3303  and  3304  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  KnowLAiri)  (by  re- 
quest) was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  statement  presented  by  BCr. 
KNOWLAND  is  as  follows: 

Thla  bUl  would  provide  for  the  judicial 
review  at  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor on  State  conformity  and  compliance 
questions  under  the  employment  security 
pro^rsm  The  legUlation  would  make  clear 
that  tt>e  SUtes  are  entitled  to  Judicial  review 
■  of  these  findings  and  would  provide  the  exact 
procedure  for  obtaining  It. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  the  bill  Is  a  part 
of  the  legisUUve  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  its  presentation  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

■mCT  or  THt  SXCalTABT'S  riNOIMCS  AMU 
DWTCMU  Uf  ATIOliS 

A  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 

a  State  Is  not  certifiable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  oection  307  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  menn.s  that  the  State  will  not 
thereafter  be  certified  for  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  administration 
of  Its  employment  securtty  program.  This 
would  very  seriously  Impair  the  operation  of 
the  employment  security  program  of  the 
State. 

A  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Lnbor  that 
a  State  law  is  not  certifiable  under  sections 
3303  (b)  (1)  or  3303  (b)  (3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  means  that  em- 
ployers In  the  State  will  not  be  allowed  addi- 
tional credit  against  their  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax.  Similarly,  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  that  a  State  is  not  certifiable  under 
section  3304  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  means  that  employers  In  the 
Sute  will  not.  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  finding  as  required  by  this  section,  be 
allowed  ncrmal  tax  credit  against  their  Fed- 
eral unemp:oyment  tax.  These  actions.  like- 
wise, would  very  seriously  Impair  the  opera- 
tion of  the  State's  employment  security  pro- 
gram. 

THE  SaCaSTSBT'S  nWDIVCS  SHOULB  ■■  COajBCT 

TO  JUDicxAL  aavisw 

The  administrative  findings  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Involve  the 
construction  of  Federal  statutes.  A."«  pointed 
out  above,  they  are  of  vital  concern  to  the 
States  in  the  operation  of  their  State  un- 
employment insurance  programs.  Elnce  the 
Interests  affected  are  of  such  magnitude  and 
the  Issues  raised  are  appropriate  for  judicial 
consideration.  It  would  appear  advisable  to 
make  clear  that  the  States  are  entitled  to 
judicial  review  of  these  flndlngr*. 

Generally  speaking.  judicial  review 
strengthens  mther  than  weakens  the  admin- 
istrative process.  Experience  has  shown 
that,  as  a  general  rule.  Judicial  review  Im- 
pairs an  admlnlstraUve  program  only  when 
it  Involves  undue  substitution  of  judicial 
for  administrative  Judgment  on  problems 
within  the  special  competence  of  adminis- 
trative agencies  or  where  It  does  not  contain 
proper  safeguards  to  ensure  against  litigation 
Instituted  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  Im- 
peding the  effective  operation  of  the  adminis- 
trative program. 


I.lBlaUITIOIS  TO  PBOVIDB  roa  JVDICIAL 

aavncw 
The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  303  to 
provide  that  a  State  may  obtain  Judtdal  re- 
view of  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 303  by  filing  in  tbe  United  States  Covut 
of  Appeals  for  th«  DUtrlct  at  ObtamMa, 
within  80  days  after  the  State  baa  been 
notified  of  the  finding,  a  petition  request- 
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Ing  that  th«  SecrctarT'i  flndtag  be  set  aside 
In  whole  or  In  part.  The  court  would  have 
jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  set  aside  the  Secre- 
tary's finding  In  whole  or  in  part,  but  no  Is- 
sue could  be  considered  by  the  coxut  unless 
such  Issue  had  been  uiged  before  the  Secre- 
tary or  unless  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  to  do  so.  In  addition,  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances,  the  court  could  or- 
der that  additional  evidence  be  taken  be- 
fore the  Secretary,  who  could  modify  his 
previous  finding  or  make  a  new  finding  by 
reason  of  the  additional  evidence.  The  new 
or  modified  finding.  U  any,  would  then  be 
filed  with  the  court.  Review  by  the  court 
would  be  limited  to  quistlons  of  law.  and  tbe 
Secretary's  findings  of  fact  would  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

A  similar  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  would  redesignate  section  3806 
as  section  3309  and  add  a  new  section  S308 
providing  for  Judicial  review  of  the  Secre- 
tary's finding  under  sections  3303  and  3304 
of  the  Code. 

FinaUy.  the  draft  bill  would  require  that 
the  distributive  shares  under  section  903  (a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended,  of  a 
State  seeking  judicial  review  under  the  bill 
be  computed  as  though  the  State  were  eli- 
gible for  such  shares.  These  shares  would 
be  credited  to  tbe  account  at  the  State  U. 
under  the  final  judicial  determination,  ttie 
State  was  eligible  during  such  period  for  sucb 
shares. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  iirinted  in  the  Ricoas, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOIXAND: 
Statement  regarding  resohiUon  of  Inter- 
American  CouncU  of  Jurists.  Organisation 
of  American  States,  with  relation  to  claims 
of  several  Latln-Amertcan  Republics  to  ter- 
ritorial watcra. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  GREECE 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  March  25 
marks  the  135th  anni%'ersary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  I  am  indeed 
pleased  to  Join  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Greek  descent  in  commemoration  of  this 
historic  event. 

Greece  continues  as  one  of  our  firmest 
allies  in  the  free  world's  resistance  to 
Communist  aggression.  Her  people  have 
remained  devoted  to  the  Greek  heritage 
of  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  freemen. 

The  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  are  solid  and 
enduring.  This  has  lieen  demonstrated 
by  our  Nation's  concern  over  the  situa- 
tion on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  I  am  in- 
deed hopeful  Uutt  the  resolution  I  have 
consponsored  calling  for  self-determi- 
nation by  the  [>eople  of  Cyprus  will  re- 
ceive the  early  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

At  this  time  of  commemoration  of 
Greek  Independence  Day.  I  am  as- 
sured that  the  ties  which  bind  the  two 
countries  will  continue  as  strong  as  ever. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  approxi- 
mately 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  18 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 


Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  March 
25,  which  this  year  falls  on  a  Sunday,  is 
being  observed  throughout  the  world,  as 
it  has  been  for  many  years,  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  modem 
Greece.  The  Greek  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence began  in  1821,  135  years  ago. 
The  proclamation  of  revolt  of  the  great 
patriot,  Hypsilanti.  set  off  a  long,  bloody, 
and  heroic  conflict  which  lasted  more 
than  a  decade  and  resulted,  finally,  in 
the  liberation  of  all  Greece  and  recog- 
nition of  Greece  as  an  independent  na- 
tion 1^  all  the  powers  of  the  world. 

This  struggle  evoked  the  interest  and 
stirred  the  S3rmpathies  of  aU  freedom- 
loving  men  throughout  the  earth.  Men 
of  every  land  who  loved  liberty  flocked  to 
Greece  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  the 
forces  of  revolt.  In  every  land  the 
Greek  struggle  for  Independence  became 
a  cause  fervently  supported  and  advo- 
cated by  the  liberal  forward-looking  ele- 
ments. The  struggle  for  Greek  inde- 
pendence became  synonymous  with  the 
struggle  for  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

Nowhere  did  the  heroic  endeavors  of 
the  Greek  patriots  arouse  more  sympa- 
thy and  support  than  in  the  United 
States,  then  a  young  and  fledgling  Re- 
public. Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay, 
who  were  then  among  the  dominating 
figures  in  Congress,  spoke  eloquently  and 
repeatedly  in  advocating  the  Greek 
cause.  President  James  Monroe  threw 
the  full  influence  of  our  Government 
into  the  world  scale  in  behalf  of  Greek 
freedom,  sending  a  special  message  to 
Congress  in  which  he  paid  fervent  trib- 
ute to  the  Greek  revolutionary  forces. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  the  Greeks  won 
their  independence.  The  Greek  nation 
was  restored  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  nations.  The  world  rejoiced  at  that 
time  to  have  the  glorious  shades  of  an- 
cient Greece  take  on  modem  form  and 
flesh,  and  the  world  rejoices  today  in 
ob.^'erving  this  anniversary  of  Greek 
independence. 

In  the  years  since  Greece  achieved  her 
independence  from  Turkey,  the  people  of 
Greece  have  three  times  been  required  to 
withstand  alien  assaults  upon  their  in- 
dependence. Twice  the  territory  of 
Greece  has  been  violated  by  alien  foes. 
The  third  and  most  recent  threat  to 
Greek  freedom  was  managed  by  the 
Kremlin  in  the  pattern  that  has  become 
so  familiar  to  the  world  today. 

The  Greek  people  have  suffered  much. 
They  have  endured  much.  But  they 
have  survived.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  have  come  repeatedly  to  the  aid  of 
Greece  and  of  the  Greek  people  in  their 
many  hours  of  need.  It  was  my  own 
privilege,  as  Director  General  of  UNRRA, 
to  supervise  one  of  these  programs  of 
assistance.  For  a  time  I  maintained  my 
headquarters  in  Athens  and  I  grew  to 
know  and  to  love  the  Greek  people  and 
to  appreciate,  at  first  hand,  their  tre- 
mendous devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. I  will  never  forget  my  impression 
of  the  courace  and  determination  of  the 
Greeks  to  reconstruct  and  build  anew 
their  beloved  homeiaod.  Again  in  the 
last  few  years  tb»t  drama  has  been 
repeated 


The  unyielding  determination  of  the 
Greek  people  to  maintain  and  fight  for 
freedom  has  marked  the  centuries-long 
history  of  this  nation.  Now.  today,  again 
Greece  Is  at  the  very  center  of  the  world 
stage.  People  of  Greek  descent,  lan- 
guage, and  culture  struggle  for  freedom 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  They  fight  also 
for  the  right  of  political  self-determina- 
tion. 

I  have  been  moved  to  give  my  support 
to  the  people  of  Cyprus  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sentiment  of 
the  Senate  that  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  shoTiId  be  applied  in  the 
case  of  Cyprus,  consistent  with  America's 
historic  support  of  that  great  principle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoko.  the  resolution 
which  I,  along  with  22  other  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  introduced 
on  Mareh  13. 

There  Iseing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  tbe  overwhelming  majority  Ot  the 

people  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus  are  In  ferment 
vHth  regard  to  their  political  status  and  are 
demanding  an  end  to  their  present  colonial 
position  In  the  British  Empire;  and 

Whereas  tension  is  building  up  In  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean  area  over  Cyprus  between 
our  ally  Britain,  which  has  legitimate  secu- 
rity interests  in  this  area,  and  our  ally 
Greece,  which  lias  dose  ties  of  kinship  and 
culture  with  the  people  of  Cyprus;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  fought  a  great 
world  war  under  the  banner  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that — 

(a)  The  British  Government  should  be 
urged  by  our  Government  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  seeking  to  maintain  its  Influence  In  this 
area  by  the  exercise  of  leadership  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  rather  than  by  the  use  of  force 
for  the  sake  of  repression;  and 

(b)  Free  world  security  considerations  and 
the  legitimate  security  Interests  of  Britain 
should  be  given  due  weight  but  should  not 
be  used  as  an  excvise  for  the  frustration  of 
tbe  legitimate  aspirations  of  Uie  people  of 
Cyprus;  and 

(c)  The  people  of  Cyprus  should  be  con- 
sulted concerning  their  futiire  political 
status  consistent  with  that  principle  of  self- 
determination  to  which  the  United  States 
has  historically  subscribed. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  In  marking  this  ob- 
servance of  Greek  Independence  Day,  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  heroic  role 
which  the  Greek  Orthodox  Chturh  has 
played,  not  only  in  the  spiritual,  but  also 
in  the  political  life  of  the  Greek  people. 
The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  its 
leaders  have  been  tireless  fighters  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  people. 

The  traditions  of  freedom  are  part  of 
the  Gredc  classic  tradition.  Today,  In 
observing  this  Independence  Day.  we 
pay  tribute  also  to  tbe  greatness  that  was 
Greece,  is  C3rt'eece,  and,  I  trust,  will  always 
be  Greece. 

There  is  much  that  the  Iftiited  States 
Qovenmient  can  and  should  do  to  help 
otir  Greek  friends,  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  Cyprus,  but  also  in  the  field  of,  im- 
migration reformi.  to  permit  a  greater 
number  of  Greeks  to  emigrate  to  this 
country.  I  hope  that  by  the  time  tbe 
next  Greek  Independence  Day  comes 
around,  we  will  have  made  meaningful 
progress  in  this  direction. 
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Mr.  HTTlCPHKEy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  in  reference  to  the  anniversary 
of  Greek  Independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

Okxzx  Indefxndencx 
(Statement  by  Senator  Hxtmpbbxt) 

lir.  President.  Marcb  35  la  the  anniversary 
of  Greek  freedom.  On  March  25.  1821,  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence  against  Ottoman 
rule  began  when  the  archbishop  of  Petras 
unfurled  the  national  flag  of  Greece.  The 
Greek  people  fought  valiantly,  but  the  strug- 
gle lasted  over  many  years.  It  was  not  until 
1832  that  Greece  finally  obtained  complete 
recognition  of  Its  Independence. 

Dxirlng  those  years  of  conflict,  the  United 
States  as  well  as  other  nations  gave  encour- 
agement to  the  Greek  patriots.  President 
Monroe,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  revolutionaries.  Our  own  young 
Nation  felt  ties  of  sjrmpathy  with  the  Greek 
patriots  who  were  seeking  to  gain  their  In- 
dependence Just  as  we  Americans  had  a  short 
tlnxe  before. 

People  from  Greece  who  came  to  the 
United  States  bad  this  same  heritage  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  That  is  why  they  be- 
came such  good  American  citizens.  It  is  why 
Americans  of  Greek  descent  have  proved 
themselves  such  patriots  In  every  war  in 
which  they  have  fought. 

Recently  the  United  States  again  gave  ex- 
pression to  that  bond  of  friendship  that  has 
long  bound  our  people  by  aiding  Greece  In 
Its  struggle  against  the  new  tyranny.  In 
helping  the  Greek  people  in  their  war  against 
the  Communists,  the  United  States  was  re- 
affirming our  stanch  support  for  Greek  In- 
dependence. 

Now  the  Greek  people  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus  are  seeking  self-determination. 
While  we  must  recognize  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  Cyprus  in  the  struggle  to  keep 
the  Middle  East  free  of  Communist  domina- 
tion, the  United  States  should  always  sup- 
port those  who  legitimately  seek  self-deter- 
mination. The  aspirations  of  the  Cyprlot 
people  for  self-rule  cannot  be  repressed  by 
Xorce. 

As  we  celebrate  Greek  Independence  Day 
let  us  reaffirm  once  again  that  friendship  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  American  people  that 
haa  its  roots  in  our  common  heritage  of  the 
struggle  for  Independence. 


HUNGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  had  prepared  a  statement  on 
Hungarian  Independence  Day  which  he 
had  intended  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 

RZCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

I  HUNOAKIAIf    INOXPXNDKMCZ    OaT 

(SUtement  by  Senator  Hkuska) 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  another  of  the 
anniversaries  that  marks  the  march  of  peo- 
ples everywhere  toward  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

March  15  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  1848.  On  that  day, 
young  Hungarians  In  Budapest  revolted 
against  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  Emperor 
and  succeeded  In  forcing  him  to  accept  their 
demands  and  appoint  the  first  Cabinet  re- 
sponsible to  the  Diet. 


A  leader  of  this  movement  was  a  young 
poet,  Alexander  Petofl,  whose  writings  helped 
incite  young  Hungarians  to  revolt  against 
the  authoritarian  rule  of  the  Emperor. 

This  bloodless  revolution  soon  became  em- 
broiled in  European  power  politics.  Aus- 
trian armies  invaded  Hungary  in  the  fall  of 
1848.  When  driven  out  by  the  Hungarians, 
they  appealed  to  the  Russian  Czm.  who  or- 
dered his  armies  against  the  Hungarians. 
In  this  battle  the  young  poet,  Petofl,  then  26 
years  old.  was  killed. 

These  events  give  Hungary  one  of  the  long- 
est histories  of  a  fight  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination  in  Eastern  Europe.  This  an- 
niversary is  marked  to  remind  every  Hunga- 
rian of  its  rich  democratic  history  and  of 
Its  never-ending  battle  to  achieve  freedom 
for  all  of  Its  peoples. 

March  15  Is  particularly  significant  to 
Hungarians  now  subjected  to  the  rule  of  one 
of  the  most  vicious  tyrannies  in  history. 
March  15  is  another  reminder  to  the  free 
world  that  although  tyranny  may  conquer 
lands  and  peoples,  it  can  never  conquer  the 
minds  of  freedom-loving  men. 

Hungary  has  been  the  scene  of  many  vali- 
ant resistances  to  the  liron  yoke  of  commu- 
nism— episodes  which  have  become  legends 
to  free  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Examples  of  valiant  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion are  those  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty: 
Bishop  William  Apor  of  Gyor,  who  was  shot 
down  by  Russian  soldiers  in  1945;  and  the 
Hungarians  arrested  at  Pocspetrl  as  they 
tried  to  resist  the  nationalization  of  their 
schools. 

Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  may  be 
assured  that  March  15  still  lives  in  the  minds 
of  their  enslaved  countrymen  as  a  shining 
symbol  of  the  future  when  Hungarian  Inde- 
pendence Day  will  be  celebrated  in  peace  and 
freedom. 


SURPLUS  OR  RESERVE? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  Gov.  Orville  Freeman,  of  Min- 
nesota, made  a  statement  relative  to  the 
status  of  surpluses  at  the  Jme  the  pres- 
ent administration  took  office.  This 
statement  by  the  Governor  was  made 
over  the  nationwide  television  program 
Pace  the  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  Interest  aroused  by  the 
broadcast.  I  ask  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Surplus  or  Reserve?"'  from  the 
Boston  Post  of  March  21,  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

Sttxpi-os  oa  RKSxavx? 
Defense  of  the  administration's  farm  poli- 
cies has  been  in  an  almost  Inarticulate  state 
of  Indignation  since  Gov.  Orville  Freeman, 
of  Minnesota,  charged  that  there  weren't  any 
surpluses  at  all  when  President  Elsenhower 
went  into  office,  implying  that  farmers  got 
only  hard  luck  from  the  present  adminu- 
tratlon. 

The  facts  on  surpluses  bear  out  what  Gov- 
ernor Freeman  claims.  Here  are  the  figures 
on  surplus  stocks  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  June  of  6  years  ending 
June  1955.  with  the  figures  in  billions  of 
dollars:  1951,  t2. 600 ,000. 000;  1952,  •1.500- 
000.000:  1953,  »2,300.000.000:  1954.  M.TOO - 
000.000:  and  1955. 15  billion.  The  stocks  thus 
rose  from  a  low  of  91.500.000.000  In  1952  to  • 
high  of  $5  billion  in  1955. 

All  CCC  stocks  are  not  surplus,  however. 
What  Governor  Freeman  Is  talking  about  Is 
that  the  1952  stocks  held  by  CCC  are  in  effect 
a  reserve  supply  of  farm  commodities  and 
not  a  surplus,  and  that  surpluses  didn't 
begin  to  pile  up  untU  after  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war  in  1953,  and  from  that  point  on 
Increased  at  an  alarming  rate. 


These  figures  are  official  Government  fig. 
ures,  which  can  be  modified  only  by  a  purely 
capricious  Interpretation  of  what  part  is  sur- 
plus and  what  part  is  reserve  supply.  But. 
another  factor  must  be  considered  as  well 
and  that  is  the  erosion  of  the  value  of  the 
surplus  stocks  due  to  storage  costs  and  spoil- 
age. Governor  Freeman  has  posed  a  solid 
question  for  the  admlnlstraUon's  farm 
policies. 


BILL  DA WSON— AMERICAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  March 
18,  there  appeared  a  news  story  headed 
"Dawson  Lauded  for  Leadership."  Be- 
cause of  the  interesting  information  con- 
tained in  this  article,  I  am  caUing  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

Bill  Dawson  and  I  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  same  year.  He 
has  been  an  able  colleague  during  the 
entire  period  ensuing.  He  has  shown 
understanding  and  tolerance,  and  he  has 
earned  the  respect  of  all  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him.  Bill 
Dawson  is  the  type  of  individual  who  al- 
ways considers  issues  on  their  merits,  and 
acts  accordingly.  He  always  places  his 
country  first  and  foremost.  His  record  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  not  only  distinguished  by  his  outsUnd- 
ing  legislative  service,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  he  served  his  country  with  great 
distinction  in  the  First  World  War,  In 
which  he  was  both  gassed  and  wounded. 

Representative  Dawson  has  made  few 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; however,  every  time  he  does  speak, 
he  has  something  worthwhile  to  say.  and 
he  has  the  undivided  attention  of  his  col- 
leagues while  he  says  it. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  he  has  made 
a  magnificent  record;  and  he  has  re- 
ceived, during  his  tenure  in  that  position, 
the  wholehearted  support  of  his  col- 
leagues from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  personal  pleasure  and  pride  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  man  whom  I  admire  and 
respect,  a  man  who  I  hope  will  be  with 
us,  representing  his  district,  his  State, 
and  our  country,  for  many  years  to  come. 
This  man  is  Bai  Dawson— American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb. 
as  follows: 

Dawson     Lacdto    rot     LxADCitSHTP — Illtnois 

Repkkskntativk,  70,  Is  Estkxmd  worn  Rolb 

IN  Helping  Race  Rklations 

Washinctom,  March  12.— Because  of  the 
fiow  of  headlines  he  creates,  many  people 
over  the  country  have  the  idea  that  Repre- 
sentative AoAM  Clayton  Powill,  Ja  ,  must 
be  the  most  imporUnt  and  Infiuentlal  Negro 
In  Congress.  The  Manhattan  Democrat  U 
not.    The  contest  U  far  from  close. 

That  honor  belongs  to  RepresenUtlve  Wil- 
liam L.  Dawson.  Democrat,  of  IlllnoU.  whose 
successful  career  on  Capitol  Hill  seemingly 
ought  to  be  more  of  an  example  nationally 
than  it  is  in  the  matter  of  promoting  good 
race  relations. 
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Representative  Dawsoir,  who  will  be  70 
years  old  April  38,  probably  has  more  politi- 
cal power  than  any  other  member  of  his  race 
In  the  United  States.  He  is  the  first  Negro 
chairman  of  a  major  committee  of  the 
Congress  since  Reconstruction  daya.  He 
heads  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  He  Is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Conunlttee.  He  is  un- 
disputed political  boss  of  the  five  Chicago 
South  Side  wards  that  make  up  his  congres- 
sional district.  He  is  a  respected  and  popu- 
lar Member  of  the  House. 

The  IlllnoU  Representative  la  as  strong  In 
his  support  of  dvil-rlghts  bills  that  come  be- 
fore the  Ho\ise  as  nearly  all  southern  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  strong  In  opposing 
them.  But  more  than  most  northern  and  big 
city  Representatives.  Mr.  Dawcon  under- 
stands his  colleaguea  from  the  South,  and 
he  keeps  whatever  differences  there  are  in 
their  views  and  Interests  on  a  high.  Imper- 
sonal level. 

He  never  questions  the  motives  of  those 
opposed  to  dvU-rlghts  bills  or  Issues  angry 
challenges  and  demands  that  the  Congress  or 
the  White  House  do  this  or  that,  or  else.  Mr. 
Dawson  Is  too  much  of  a  gentlemnn  to  criti- 
cize ills  two  Ne<?ro  colleagues — Mr.  Powxu. 
and  Representative  Charlb  C.  Digos.  Demo- 
crat of  Michigan— for  their  heated  remarks 
on  the  floor. 

But  his  disUste  for  the  Intolerant,  negative 
approach  in  eoeechmaklng  Is  clear  In  his 
explanation:  "I  use  speeches  only  as  an  arti- 
san does  his  stones — to  buUd  aometbtng.  I 
dont  talk  lust  to  show  off." 

When  Mr.  Dawson  does  speak,  his  col- 
leagues listen.  More  than  any  other  one 
man.  he  was  re'ponslble  for  the  defers t  in 
1951  of  a  draft-law  provision  that  would 
have  allowed  inductees  to  choose  whether 
they  woU:d  serve  In  a  segregated  unit.  Re- 
minding the  House  that  he  had  been  gassed 
and  wounded  in  World  War  I.  Mr.  Dawson 
said.  "If  there  Is  one  place  In  America  where 
there  should  not  be  segregation,  that  place 
Is  in  the  armed  services,  among  those  who 
fight  for  this  country." 

SnCKa  TO  THX   MOOTa 

Mr.  Dawson  does  not  often  argue  or  plead 
his  case  as  a  Negro.  He  slicks  to  the  merits 
and  assumes  that  his  contentions  will  be 
considered  on  a  man-to-msn  or  pcrson-to- 
person  tmsls.  He  stands  up  for  his  rights, 
but  is  not  belligerent  about  it.  He  does  not 
ridicule  or  abuse  those  who  disagree  with 
him. 

Such  respect  and  regard  for  tils  colleagues, 
naturally,  has  resulted  In  widespread  respect 
and  regard  for  Representative  Dawson. 
Some  of  his  stanchest  friends  In  the  House 
are  from  the  South.  A  nonsouthem  Rep- 
resentative found  this  out  the  hard  way 
back  In  1040. 

When  the  Democrats  took  control  of  the 
81st  Congress  in  IMS.  Representative  Dawson 
was  by  seniority  In  line  to  become  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 
A  jealous  colleague  tried  to  enlist  the  backing 
of  souiherners  on  the  committee  in  a  move 
to  bypass  Mr.  Dawson.  The  southerners  to 
a  man  rejected  the  suggestion.  They  felt 
not  only  that  Mr.  Dawson  was  entitled  to  the 
chairmanship,  but  that  he  also  was  better 
qualified  for  leadership  than  the  man  who 
had  tried  to  Incite  racial  prejudice  for  self- 
advantege.  Mr.  Dawson's  record  as  chair- 
man has  jiutifled  this  confidence. 


SOUTH'S  FAVORITE  SON 

Mr.  MANSFIELb.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  March  17  issue  of  the  Daily  Mis- 
soulian,  of  Missoula.  Mont.,  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  entitled  "South's 
Favorite  Son."  This  editorial,  written 
before  the  Minnesota  election.  Is  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  if  for  no 


other  reason  than  that  it  indicates  there 
Is  no  lack  of  possible  candidates  for  the 
Demoeratic  Presidential  nomination 
In  this  respect,  I  should  like  to  call  to 

the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  statement 
which  I  made  in  the  fall  of  1955.  when 
President  Eiseiihower  was  stricken  with 
a  heart  ailment: 

The  fact  he  (President  Elsenhower)  has 
had  a  coronary  aliment  should  not  by  itself 
remove  him  from  the  picture,  becavise  the 
Democrats  also  have  a  potential  presldmtial 
candidate  In  the  person  of  Ssnator  Lthdoii 
Johnson  (Democrat,  of  Texas)  who  has  had 
«  similar  Illness. 

Wa  expect  Johmsom.  Senate  majority 
leader,  to  take  full  charge  of  the  Senate  In 
January.  And.  we  expect  him  to  be  an  active 
candidate  for  President  on  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

These  two  men  have  much  to  offer  to  our 
country.  They  ehould  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue In  office  and  should  not  be  coiuted  out 
at  this  time. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Speaker 
S.'/M  Rayburn,  the  mentor  of  Senator 
Johhson  and  so  many  of  us  who  now 
serve  in  the  Senate,  has  asked  Senator 
JoHNSoif  to  be  Texas'  favorite-son  can- 
didate for  President.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Senator  Johnson  is  not  a  can- 
didate for  any  office,  and  that  his  family 
is  opposed  to  his  giving  serious  (Minsider- 
ation  to  a  possible  presidential  nomina- 
tion. I  do  know,  though,  that  Senator 
Johnson  is  the  great  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic team  in  the  Sanate;  and  I  know, 
further,  that  he  has  done  much  to  de- 
crease the  divisions  among  our  party 
and,  in  so  doing,  to  achieve  a  degree  of 
unity  unknown  to  the  Democrats  for 
many  years. 

I  know,  furthermore,  that  he  believes 
the  Democratic  Party  will  select  the  best 
man  available,  and  that  Senator  John- 
son will,  in  his  own  words,  "support  that 
man."  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  from  the  Missou- 
lian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

South's  Favositc  Son 

It  is  not  eo  far  from  the  national  conven- 
tions to  venture  a  guess  at  the  possible  out- 
come at  least  of  the  Democratic  meeting 
that  will  choose  that  party's  ticket  bearers 
for  the  November  test  with  President  Kisen- 
hower  and  his  running  mate. 

Despite  Adlal  E.  Stevenson's  commanding 
lead  in  the  popularity  polls  and  among  po- 
litical leaders,  it  Is  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  Democratic  nomination  will  not  go 
to  him  by  default.  It  Is  just  as  obvious 
that  the  only  candidate  contesting  the  pri- 
maries with  Stevenson,  Senator  Estes  Kx- 
rauvn.  Is  as  much  out  of  the  running  as 
when  he  stormed  Into  the  1952  convention 
with  a  lead  painfully  gathered  on  the  pri- 
mary road. 

Many  dopesters  hold  that  the  nomination 
will  go  to  a  dark  horse,  passing  not  only 
Stevenson  and  Kefauver  but  also  the  third 
•vowed  candidate,  Oov.  Averell  Harrlman. 
of  New  York,  who  disclaims  his  candidacy 
while  his  political  lieutenants  and  sponsors 
are  out  beating  the  bushes  for  delegates. 

Three  dark  horses  loom  on  the  Democratic 
radarscope.  Oov.  Frank  Lausche,  of  Ohio, 
a  pivotal  State,  thinks  so  little  at  his  chances 
far  the  presidential  nomination  that  he  has 
filed  for  the  senatorial  nomination  In  his 
State.     He  commands  the  respect  of  mid- 


dle-of-the-roaders. Senator  Bratan  Btic- 
iNCTON.  of  Missouri,  has  nourished  presi- 
dential ambitions  since  he  left  the  Truman 
Cabinet  to  seek  elective  o(Bc«.  He  Is  from 
a  banter  State  that  gave  the  Osmocrats 
their  last  President  and  has  the  req^ect  of 
political  leaders. 

The  nxan  who  Is  gaining  fast  Is  Senatoc 
liTNDON  B.  Johnson,  who  will  be  Texas' 
favorite  son.  and  may  carry  the  colors  of 
the  South  Into  the  convention.  At  47.  he 
Is  18  years  younger  than  President  Elsen- 
hower. Like  Elsenhower,  he  Is  a  recovered 
heart  patient  and  must  guard  his  health. 
His  candidacy  would  diminish  IX  not  re- 
move the  part-time  President  Issae.  His 
appeal  extends  beyond  the  South.  As  Sen- 
ate leader,  he  has  bad  marked  Euccess  In 
welding  an  effective  party  out  of  a  slender 
majority.  He  Is  an  odds-on  favorite  In 
the  end-of -winter  book,  because  he  has  dem- 
onstrated his  skill  at  leadership  In  poll- 
tics — which  he  regards  as  the  science  of  the 
possible.  That  makes  him  poUtlcal  kin  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  parlayed  his  mas- 
tery of  the  science  Into  fotir  terms  In  the 
White  House. 


MISSION  66  FOR  UTAH'S  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Douglas  Mc- 
Kay, and  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  should  have 
the  commendation  not  only  of  Congress 
but  also  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  their  forward-looking  states- 
manship in  preparing  mission  66.  a  10- 
year  program  to  make  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  our  national  parks  and  mon- 
tmients  conveniently  available  and  ac- 
cessible to  the  50  million  Americans  who 
visited  them  in  1955,  and  to  the  80  mil- 
lion who  will  visit  them  in  1966. 

Praise  also  must  go  to  the  unsung  and 
devoted  Park  Service  career  personnel 
who  have  labored  so  diligently  on  the 
mission  66  program  to  make  our  pailcs 
and  monimients  the  national  shrines 
which  they  deservedly  should  be. 

I  have  received  copies  of  the  mission  66 
objectives  and  program  for  each  of  the 
national  parks  anc^  monuments  which 
are  either  wholly  or  partly  in  the  State 
of  Utah.  Because  these  reports  are  of 
national  significance,  and  because  they 
are  prototypes  of  the  work  which  will  be 
done  in  the  national  parks  located  in 
the  other  States,  I  wish  to  call  them 
to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

This  exceptionally  fine  program  will 
be  a  boon  to  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  majestic  and  awe- 
inspiring  beauties  of  Utah's  parks  and 
monuments,  many  of  which  are  now  vir- 
tually inaccessible  to  the  public,  will  be 
available  to  them  in  all  of  their  grandeur. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to 
work  with  Director  Wiith  and  other 
national  riark  officials  on  many  of  the 
specific  developments  planned  for  Utah, 
some  of  which  are  already  included  in 
this  year's  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bill.  I  am  in  general  ac(:ord 
with,  and  heartily  endorse,  the  overall 
program  for  Utah,  although  some  ^ecific 
items  may  have  to  be  modified.  But 
this  possibility  is  recognized  and  allowed 
for  in  the  tentative  nature  of  the  reports. 

The  mission  66  program  will  begin  in 
July  of  this  year;  and  the  recommended 
appropriation  for  constructicm  alcme  in 
the  parks  win  be  Increased  by  nearly 
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$10  million  over  last  year's  allocation  of 
$5J2  million,  making  a  total  for  con- 
struction of  $15  million.  This  will  mean 
that  construction  in  Utah's  parks  will 
be  Increased  from  last  jrear's  $105,000  to 

laos.ooo. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Utah  and 
the  people  of  the  entire  Nation  will  Join 
me  in  urging  Congress  to  support  the 
vision  of  this  carefully  planned  and  ably 
conceived  mission  66  program,  so  that 
our  neglected  national  parks  and  monu> 
ments  wlU  be  a  source  of  national  pride 
In  1996,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  have  printed 
In  the  RicoRD  the  detailed  statement 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  National  Park  Service,  re- 
garding the  program  for  the  Utah  parks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoao,  as  follows: 

BvuMjkMX    or    Missioiv    60    Osjacnvn    ahq 
Pbooeam    worn    Ascan    Hatiomai.    Monu- 


•VATncnrr  or  siainncAim 

ArebM  N»tlonaI  Monument  U*»  in  the 
heart  of  the  famed  red  rock  country  of 
southeastern  Utah,  north  acroas  the  Colo- 
rado River  from  the  picturesque  old  Mormon 
pioneer  town  of  Moab.  ThU  monunaent.  a 
colorful  wonderland  of  Tennlllon  sandstone. 
has  probably  the  moet  fantastic  and  varied 
display  d  natural  arches,  windows,  towers, 
needlea.  s^es.  and  balanced  rocks  to  be 
found  In  the  United  States.  The  name 
"Arctoea"  stcnu  from  the  many  natural  win- 
dows, enlarged  and  smoothed  by  weather- 
ing. In  hundreds  of  vertical  slabs  cut  by 
erosion  from  a  300- foot  layer  of  sedimen- 
tary rock  called  the  Entrada  Sandstone.  In- 
eluded  In  Arches  National  Monument  are 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  Impressive 
natural -stone  arches  known   In   the  world. 

Mission  €9  program 

The  National  Park  Service  has  started  a 
development  program  designed  to  furnish 
nuudmum  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  values 
preeent  In  the  national  park  system  con- 
sistent with  maximum  protection.  This  pro- 
gram Is  known  as  mission  66.  The  proposals 
for  Arches  National  Monument  and  all  other 
areas  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  will  be  Integrated  Into  this  program 
over  a  10- year  period. 

As  it  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  most  critical 
problems  within  the  entire  national  park 
•ystem  first,  not  all  of  the  areas  wUl  receive 
project  moneys  in  the  beginning  years  of 
the  program. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  set  as  the  target  date 
for  completion  of  the  program. 

Mission    98    proposals    for   Arches    National 
Monument 

Proceeding  on  the  basis  that  mission  M 
will  accomplish  the  necessary  facilities  and 
lervlces  within  the  10- year  program,  mls- 
fion  se  proposals  for  Arches  National  Monu- 
ment are: 

1.  A  visitor  center  will  be  constructed  to 
bouse  museum  exhibits  and  provide  visitor 
orientation  facilities  and  administrative 
offices. 

2.  A  campground  designed  to  meet  visitor 
usage  wlU  be  developed.  One  picnic  area  la 
proposed. 

3.  Interpretive  facilities  in  the  form  of  a 
eampflre  circle  and  wayside  orientation  ex- 
hibits are  planned. 

4.  Considerable  Improvement  will  be  made 
to  existing  roads  In  addition  to  the  develop- 
ment oX  new  roads. 

6.  Trails  to  significant  monument  feature* 
will  be  Improved  or  constructed. 


6.  Utility  and  residential  structures  are 
proposed  to  meet  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion needs. 

7.  Utility  systems  neeeesary  to  meet  visitor 
and  area  demands  are  to  t>e  constructed. 

8.  A  boundary  tence  will  be  consUucted. 

9.  Staff  Increases  will  meet  protection,  in- 
terpretation, and  maintenance  requirements 
Of  the  monument. 

Pending  completion  of  more  detailed  sur- 
veys and  firm  development  plans  covering 
the  10-year  perlo<l,  the  toUl  expenditure  for 
this  area  is  estimated  at  approximately 
SI  .973.000  for  roads  and  trails  and  $437,000 
for  buildings  and  uUllUes. 


SuMMAaT  or  Mission  84  Oajacmm  and  Pbo- 
e>AM  roB  Bbtci:  Canton  National  Pask 

STATKMKNT  Or  SICNinCANCX 

Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  includes  some 
of  the  moet  interesting  exposures  of  the  Pink 
Cliffs  formation,  whose  rocks  are  among  the 
most  colorful  of  any  forming  the  earth's 
crust.  Here  nature  has  produced  architec- 
tural rock  forms  with  a  variety  of  shapes, 
delicacy.  Intricacy,  and  vivid  display  of  blend- 
ed color  tones  not  found  elsewhere  In  the 
national  park  system. 

As  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  In 
Grand  Canyon  KaUonal  Park  Is  the  best 
known  record  of  ancient  geologic  history  so  Is 
Bryce  Canyon  Important  in  the  modern  ge- 
ologic history  that  It  reveals.  Thus,  the  spec- 
tacular illustrations  of  eroeion  at  Bryce  Can- 
yon National  Park  provide  additional  empha- 
sis to  the  rich  color  prevalent  In  lU  broad 
amphitheaters. 

Mission  99  program 

The  National  Park  Service  has  started  a 
development  pro(;ram  designed  to  furnish 
maximum  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  valuea 
present  In  the  national  park  system  consist- 
ent with  maximum  protection.  This  pro- 
gram Is  known  as  mission  0S.  The  proposals 
for  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  and  aU 
other  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  will  be  integrated  Into  this 
program   over   a    10-year    period. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  moet  criti- 
cal problems  within  the  entire  national 
park  system  first,  not  all  of  the  areas  will 
receive  project  moneys  in  the  beginning 
years  of  the  program. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  set  as  the  target  date 
for  the  completion  of  the  program. 

Mission  69  proposah  for  Bryce  Canifon 
National  Park 
Proceeding  on  the  basU  that  mission  M 
will  accomplish  the  necessary  facilities  and 
services  within  the  10-year  program,  mlralon 
60  propoaals  for  Bryce  Canyon  NaUonal  Park 
are: 

1.  Campground  expansion  and  comple- 
tion: picnic  facilities  in  noncrttlcal  areas 
strategically  located  to  permit  maximum  en- 
joyment of  the  park. 

2.  Concession  facility  Improvements  to 
provide  adequate  visitor  accommodations 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  park  values. 

3.  Visitor  center  to  provide  Interpretive 
and  public  comfort  facllltlea  and  adminis- 
trative offices  for  park  management;  the  fa- 
cilities for  visitors  to  Include  exhibits, 
orientation  and  Information  space,  lecture 
hall,  study  and  reading  rooms. 

4.  Trallside  and  roadside  exhibits,  obser- 
ration  stations,  shelter  houses,  and  nature 
trails  for  interpretation. 

6.  Improvement  of  existing  roads,  park- 
ing areas,  and  overlook  areas  at  features 
of  Interest  to  permit  travelers  stopping 
safely  for  views  and  picture  taking. 

6.  Trails  througn  the  scenic  area  with 
emphasis  on  the  provision  of  Interpretive 
facilities  and  safety 

7.  Staff  sufficient  to  efficiently  utilise  all 
above-menUoned  facilities  and  develop- 
ments in  the  provlHlon  of  service  to  the  vis- 
itors to  Bryce  Canyon. 


8.  IPorest  protection,  particularly  control 
of  forest  Insects  and  diseases,  to  protect  park 
values  and  development  of  facilities. 

9.  Water  system  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment to  permit  proposed  needed  expansion 
of  physical  facilities. 

Pending  completion  of  more  detailed  sxir- 
veys  and  firm  development  plans  covering 
the  10-year  period,  the  total  expenditure  for 
this  area  U  estimated  at  approximately  Sl.- 
134.000  for  roads  and  trails  and  $744,000  for 
buildings  and  utilities. 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  exclusive  of 
concession  facilities  which  are  expected  to 
t>e  provided  by  private  capital  as  Is  done  In 
all  areas  of  the  National  Park  System  when 
extent  of  need  and  suitable  location  for  re- 
quired facilities  have  been  determined. 

StrnMAXT  or  Mission  66  Oejxcnvia  and  P«o- 
OEAM  roa  CAFrroL  Rxxr  National  Monu- 
ment 

rrATSatsNT  or  MowirnANcn 
Capitol  Reef  Is  the  dominating  topo- 
graphic feature  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  in 
eastern  Utah.  An  area  intricately  dissected 
by  deep  gorges  in  brilliant  sedlmenury  rocks. 
It  Is  the  continuation  of  the  well-known  geo- 
logical water  pocket  fold  or  flexure  as  It 
ends  at  Thousand  Lake  Mounuin.  The  reef 
Is  a  great  uplift,  the  west  slope  rising  sharply 
out  of  the  desert  with  the  eastern  decline 
less  notlcesbte. 

The  striking  gorges  snd  terraces,  the  reeult 
of  stream  cutting  during  the  uptight,  contain 
natural  bridges,  arches,  water  pockeu.  caves, 
and  niches  In  various  strata,  give  the  area  a 
significance  primarily  geologic.  We.M  pre- 
served Basket  Maker  and  Pueblo  type  ruins 
and  artifacts,  with  many  pictographs  of 
unique  form  and  spectacular  size  sre  evi- 
dence of  great  archeologic  Interest.  The 
monument  Is  an  Importsnt  means  to  full 
understanding  of  other  nearby  national  park 
and  monument  areas. 

Mission  99  program 

The  Nstlonal  Park  Service  has  started  a 
development  program  designed  to  furnish 
maximum  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  values 
present  In  the  national  park  system  consist- 
ent with  maximum  protection.  This  pro- 
gram Is  known  as  mission  60.  The  propoeals 
for  Capitol  Reef  National  Monument  and  all 
other  areas  administered  by  the  Nstlonal 
Park  Service  will  be  Integrated  Into  this 
program  over  a  10-year  period. 

As  It  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  moet  critical 
problems  within  the  entire  national  park 
system  first,  not  all  of  the  areas  will  receive 
project  moneys  In  the  t>eelnnlng  years  of  the 
program. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  set  as  the  target  date 
for  completion  of  the  program. 

Mission  04  propoaals  for  Capitol  Reef 
National  Monument 
Proceeding  on  the  basis  that  mission  00 
will  accomplish  the  necessary  facilities  and 
services  within  the  10-year  program.  mlsKlon 
66  proposals  for  Capitol  Reef  National  Monu- 
ment are: 

1.  A  visitor  center  building  to  contain  mu- 
seum exhibits,  visitor  orientation  space,  and 
administrative  offices. 

2.  A  campground  sufficient  to  meet  public 
usage. 

5.  Interpretive  facilities,  including  Infor- 
mational signs  and  eampflre  circle. 

4.  Acquire  privately  owned  lands  within 
the  monument  for  efficient  protection  and 
administration. 

6.  Extension  and  improvement  of  roads, 
parking  areas,  and  trails. 

0.  Increases  In  staff  are  sufficient  to  meet 
InterpreUtion.  protection,  and  maintenance 
needs. 

7.  UUUty  and  residential  ttmeturea.  to- 
gether with  expanded  utility  systems. 

Pending  completion  of  more  detailed  sur- 
veys and   firm  development  plans  covering 
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the  10-year  period,  the  total  expenditure  for 
thU  area  Is  estimated  at  i4>prtnlmately 
$1,279,000  for  roads  and  trails  and  $373,000 
for  buildings  and  utUltlea. 

StTMMABT  or  SfnRoif  00  Objbltivcs  amb  Pbo- 
oaAM  roB  Cbbab  Bbbaks  Natiomal  Momv- 

MXNT 

STATBamrr  or  ninfincAMcB 
Situated  high  on  the  Markagunt  Plateau 
in  southwaet  Utah  at  elevations  reaching 
10.700  feet.  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monu- 
ment contains  a  gigantic  multicolored  nat- 
ural amphitheater.  Here  the  2.000-foot  west- 
ward-facing escarpment  of  eroded  limestone 
Is  even  more  brilliantly  colored  than  the 
formation  at  Bryce  Canyon  or  the  towering 
walls  of  Zlon. 

Remarkable  floral  dlsplaya  In  the  moun- 
tain meadows  and  associated  fauna  every- 
where show  evidence  of  adaptation  to  the  se- 
verity of  climate  and  weather  at  this  eleva- 
tion and  provide  a  striking  transition  from 
the  nearby  desert.  All  facets  of  the  Cedar 
Breaks  picture  combine  to  make  this  area 
one  of  the  great  scenic  wonders  of  this 
country. 

Mission  00  program 

The  National  Park  Service  has  started  a 
dsvelopment  program  designed  to  furnish 
maximum  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  values 
preeent  In  the  national  piirk  system  consist- 
ent with  maximum  protection.  This  program 
Is  known  as  mission  68.  The  proposals  for 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument  and  all 
other  areas  administered  by  the  natloi^al 
park  service  wUl  be  integrated  Into  this 
program  over  a  10-year  period. 

As  It  la  necessary  to  meet  the  most  crlti- 
eal  problems  within  the  entire  national  park 
system  first,  not  all  of  the  areas  will  receive 
project  moneys  In  the  beginning  years  of  the 
program. 

The   golden    anniversary   of   the   National 
Park  Service  has  been  set  as  the  target  date 
for  completion  of  the  program. 
Mission  99  proposals  for  Cedar  Breaks  Na- 
tiOT^al  Monument 

Proceeding  on  the  basis  that  mission  00 
will  accomplish  the  necessary  facilities  and 
services  within  the  10-year  program,  mission 
66  proposals  for  Cedar  Breaks  National  Mon- 
ument are: 

1.  Improvementa  to  the  existing  visitor 
center  are  propoeed  which  will  allow  space 
for  museum  exhibits,  administrative  offices, 
visitor  informstlon.  and  orientation. 

3.  The  existing  campground  will  be  con- 
verted to  a  picnic  area.  This  wlU  be  sched- 
uled only  when  camping  In  the  sxirroundlng 
Dixie  National  Forest  Is  Improved. 

S.  Improvements  will  be  made  to  the  ap- 
proach roads  and  the  existing  rim  drive  from 
the  south  to  the  north  entrance  of  the  mon- 
ument. Trails  will  be  brought  tip  to  standard 
with  limited  extensions. 

4.  Staff  Increasee  are  propoeed  to  meet  In- 
terpretation, protection,  and  mi^lntenance 
demands. 

5.  Utility  and  residential  buildings  are 
scheduled  consistent  with  requirements  for 
protection  and  maintenance.  Utility  systems 
will  be  extended  and  Improved. 

0.  Portions  of  the  naonument  botmdary 
are  to  be  fenced. 

Pending  completion  of  more  detailed  sur- 
veys and  firm  development  plans  covering  the 
10-year  period,  the  total  expenditure  for  this 
area  Is  estimated  at  approximately  $1,130,000 
for  roads  and  trails  and  $234,000  for  build- 
ings and  UtUltlea. 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  exclusive  of 
concession  facilities  which  are  expected  to  be 
provided  by  private  capital  as  Is  done  In  all 
areas  of  the  National  Park  System  when  ex- 
tent of  need  and  suitable  location  for  re- 
quired faculties  have  be«|n  determined. 


StnCMABT     or     MlBBIOIV     00     OBJBCTtVXS     AND 

roa  DnroaAtni  National  Monu- 


■VATBCBNT  OT  StOWinCAXICa 

In  Dinosaur  National  Monument  is  a  vast 
area  Uttle  changed  by  man.  Its  principal 
aeenlc  features  were  formed  by  the  dynamic 
prooees  of  river  erosion  producing  a  colorftU, 
rugged  wilderness  of  deep  canyons,  dissected 
eroelonal  benches,  and  bold  promontories. 
Through  centtiries  of  erosive  action  the 
Green  and  Tampa  Rivers  have  been  fashion- 
ing their  spectactilar  canyons  resulting  In 
one  of  the  best  histories  of  major  streams 
whose  courses  have  been  superposed  In  for- 
mations completely  at  variance  to  those  In 
which  courses  were  once  fixed.  Within  its 
boundaries  also  Is  the  Nation's  richest  de- 
posit of  dinosaur  fossils  of  100  mllUon  years 
ago.  The  national  significance  of  the  area 
Uee  in  lU  intimate  blending  of  feattires  of 
nattiral  science,  scenery,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  wUdness. 

Mission  99  program 

The  National  Park  Service  has  started  a 
development  program  designed  to  furnish 
maxinrum  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  valuea 
present  In  the  National  Park  System  con- 
sistent with  maximum  protection.  This  pro- 
gram Is  known  as  mission  60.  The  propoeals 
for  Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  all 
other  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  vrtU  be  Integrated  Into  this  pro- 
gram over  a  10-year  period. 

As  It  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  most  criti- 
cal problems  within  the  entire  National  Park 
System  first,  not  all  of  the  areas  wUl  receive 
project  moneys  In  the  t>eglnnlng  years  of  the 
program. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  set  as  the  target  date 
for  completion  of  the  program. 

Mission  66  for  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment envisions  development  of  the  dinosaur 
quarry  area  as  an  outstanding  scientific  ex- 
hibit. The  scenic  canyon  section  la  planned 
for  development  In  the  manne:-  of  a  national 
park. 

Mission  99  proposals  for  Dinosaur  National 
Monument 

Proceeding  on  the  basis  that  Mission  00 
wlU  accomplish  the  necessary  facilities  and 
services  within  the  10-year  program.  Mission 
00  propoeals  for  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment are : 

1.  Visitor  tise  center  (and  museum)  at  the 
Dinosaur  Quarry  will  be  constructed  to 
meet  visitor  Interpretive  needs.  Ample 
parking  faculties  will  be  provided.  Other 
visitor  centers  will  be  constructed  at  the 
major  development  areas. 

3.  Faculties  for  food,  lodging,  and  other 
visitor  needs  at  the  qtiarry  area  are  to  be 
provided  in  nearby  communities,  or  at  places 
outside  of  the  area.  Certain  types  of  con- 
cession facilities  for  visitor  needs  wUl  be 
planned  for  the  canyon  section  of  the  monu- 
ment when  surveys  and  plans  have  become 
more  firm  and  a  definite  need  for  such  facul- 
ties  has   been   demonstrated. 

8.  Interpretive  facilities — signs,  markers, 
and  exhibits — are  to  l>e  included  in  the  con- 
struction of  parking  overlooks,  trails,  camp- 
grounds, and  at  selected  places  along  the 
roads. 

4.  The  drcxilatlon  system  for  the  area  con- 
templates access  roads.  Improvement  of  se- 
lected portions  of  existing  roads  and  trails, 
and  additional  new  roads  and  trails  to  cer- 
tain of  the  more  significant  scenic  spots. 
Location  of  propoeed  new  roads  wUl  be  de- 
termined after  reconnaissance  stirveys  have 
been  completed.  It  is  expected  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  PubUc  Roads  vrlU  get  started  on  the 
surveys  in  the  near  future. 

5.  Additional  campgrounds  and  improve- 
ments to  existing  campgrounds  wlU  be  pro- 
vided along  with  boating  faculties,  launching 
ramps). 

0.  A  study  win  he  made  of  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  area  to  determine  what 


adjustments  or  revisions  are  needed  to  facili- 
tate the  pubUc  use  and  protection  goals  of 
mission  60. 

7.  UtlUty  and  residential  structures  are 
planned  to  meet  pubUc  use,  maintenance, 
and  protection  requirements. 

8.  Assignment  of  staff  sufficient  to  meet 
protective,  interpretive,  and  maintenance 
needs. 

Pending  completion  of  more  detaUed  sur- 
veys and  firm  development  plans  covering 
the  10-year  period,  the  total  expenditure  for 
this  area  Is  estimated  at  approximately  $3.- 
433.000  for  roads  and  trails,  and  $1,746,000 
for  buUdings  and  utilities. 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  exclusive  of 
concession  faculties  which  are  expected  to 
be  provided  by  private  capital  as  is  done  In 
all  areas  of  the  National  Parks  System  when 
extent  of  need  and  suitable  location  for  re- 
quired faculties  have  been  determined. 

Sttmmabt    or   Mission    66    Objccttvcs    aw» 
Pbogbam  roB  HovENWXEP  National  Momv- 

MINT 

statbkkmt  or  siGNincAircB 
Hovenweep  National  Monument  was  es- 
tablished to  preserve  five  notable  groups  of 
single-  and  multiple-chambered  towers  and 
associated  pueblo  structtires  built  on  the 
rlmrock  and  talus  slopes  of  boxed-ln  can- 
yon heads.  While  cultiutOly  related  to  the 
pueblos  and  cUff  dwelUngs  of  Mesa  Verde, 
they  present  certain  variations  that  en- 
hance scientific  and  visitor  Interest. 

Mission  99  program 

The  National  Park  Service  has  started  a 
development  program  designed  to  furnish 
maximum  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  values 
present  In  the  national  park  system  con- 
sistent with  maximum  protection.  This  pro- 
gram Is  know  as  mission  66.  The  prcq>osals 
for  Hovenweep  National  Monument  and  aU 
other  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  will  be  Integrated  into  this 
program  over  a  10-year  period. 

As  It  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  most  crit- 
ical problems  within  the  entire  national 
park  system  first,  not  aU  of  the  areas  wUI 
receive  project  moneys  In  the  beginning 
years  of  the  program. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  set  as  the  target  dsts 
for  completion  of  the  program. 

Mission  99  proposals  for  Hovntweep 

National  Monument 

Proceeding  on  the  basis  that  mission  66 
wUl  accomplish  the  necessary  faculties  and 
services  within  the  10-year  program,  mis- 
sion 66  proposals  for  Hovenweep  National 
Moniunent  are: 

1.  A  visitor  center  Is  propoeed  to  provide 
housing  for  museum  exhibits,  orientation 
faculties,  and  pubUc  comfort  faclUtles. 

2.  No  concessioner  units  are  planned  In 
the  monument  since  such  service  can  be 
developed  outside  the  montiment  boundaries. 

3.  Trallside  exhibits  will  be  provided  to 
meet  the  Interpretive  needs  of  the  move« 
ment. 

4.  Limited  road  snd  parking  area  con- 
struction Is  proposed  In  conjunction  wltb 
self-guiding  trail  development. 

5.  Utility  and  residential  buUdlngs  wlU 
be  constructed  consistent  with  maintenance 
and  protection  requirements. 

6.  UtUlty  systems  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  new  faculties  wUl  be  developed. 

7.  In  order  to  provide  adequate  protection 
to  certain  ruins  It  is  planned  to  erect  fenc- 
ing at  Ooodman  Point  and  Cutthroat  Cas« 
tie.  « 

8.  A  staff  of  one  permanent  ranger  as- 
sisted by  seasonal  personnel  Is  anticipated 
as  sufficient  to  meet  protection.  Interpret 
tatlon.  and  maintenance  needs. 

Pending  completion  of  more  detailed  sur- 
veys and  firm  development  plans  covering 
the  10-year  period,  the  total  expenditure  for 
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thU  utk  U  •sUm&tod  at  approximately  $23.- 
000  for  roads  and  trail*  and  les.OOO  for 
buildings  and  utilities. 

SUMMABT    or    ICiBsioM    60    Objectit^    am 
PaocBAM    Foa    Natubai.   Baiscxs  NAXioiiAt. 

ICOMUMBVT 


■rrsTKimrr  or  nuRncaNcs 

From  a  geological  standpoint.  Natural 
Bridges  National  Monument  Is  an  ares  of 
outstanding  Importance  In  that  It  contains 
three  gigantic  natural  bridges  of  sandstone. 
Of  the  known  natural  bridges,  they  are 
eacveded  In  size  only  by  Rainbow  Bridge, 
located  60  miles  to  the  southwest  In  Rain- 
bow Bridge  National  Monument. 

Carved  In  the  cross- bedded  Cedar  Mess 
sandstone  by  the  action  of  running  water 
and  other  agents  of  erosion  and  weathering. 
these  bridges  lie  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Pour 
Comers  region  In  Utah.  Amid  the  magnlfl- 
cent  canyons  and  mesas  of  this  region  Nat- 
ural Brld^aa  National  Monument  la  an  area 
oC  outstanding  sctnlc  Interest. 

Mtiasion  66  program 

The  National  Park  Serrtce  has  started  a 
development  program  designed  to  furnish 
maximum  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  value 
present  In  the  national  park  system  conalst- 
•nt  with  maximum  protection.  This  pro- 
gram Is  known  as  mission  60.  The  proposals 
for  Natural  Bridges  National  Monument  and 
an  other  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  will  be  integrated  Into  this  pro- 
gram oesT  a  10-year  period. 

As  It  Is  necessary  to  meet  tlie  most  crit- 
ical problenu  within  the  entire  national 
park  system  first,  not  all  of  the  areas  will 
receive  project  moneys  In  the  beginning 
years  of  the  program. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  the  National 
Fark  Service  has  been  set  as  the  target 
<bite  for  completion  of  the  program. 

Jfissten  66  projK>sal3  for  Natural  Bridges 
NationtU  Monument 

Proceeding  on  the  basis  that  mlaskm  66 
will  secosnpllsh  the  necessary  faculties  and 
services  within  tbs  10-year  program,  mis- 
sion 66  proposals  tor  Natural  Bridges  Na- 
tional  Monument  are: 

1.  Roads  and  trails  will  be  developed  to 
make  the  featiu'es  at  ths  monument  more 
accessible  but  at  the  sams  tlm«  guarding 
against  the  destruction  oX  the  area's  pri- 
mary values. 

2.  A  visitor  center  win  be  constructed  to 
house  museum  exhibits,  visitor  orientation 
tocUlttes.  and  administrative  offlees. 

S.  A  lunch  ground  will  be  developed. 

4.  Additional  land  will  be  required  In  order 
to  proceed  with  certain  road  projects. 

5.  Utility  and  residential  structures  will 
be  built  In  accordance  with  maintenance  and 
ivotsctlon  requirements. 

6.  UtUlty  systems,  particularly  water,  must 
be  developed  for  the  proposed  facilities. 

7.  Staff  Increases  will  be  made  consistent 
with  protection.  Interpretation,  and  Maln- 
feenancs  needs. 

Pending  completion  of  more  detailed  sur- 
Teys  and  Arm  development  plans  covering 
tbs  10-yeax  psrlod.  the  total  expenditure 
for  this  area  Is  estimated  at  approxlukately 
9675.000  for  roads  and  trails  and  $300,000 
toe  buildings  and  utilities. 

SXTMMART  OF  MISSION   66  OBJECTIVES  AJfD  PSO- 

exAM  FOR  Rainbow  Biuscx  Natiobial  Mcn- 

VMMMT 

sTATzicKirr  or  sxcnoicamcx 
Balnbow  Natural  Bridge,  sculptured  by  na- 
ture from  the  red  sandstone  of  rugged  south- 
eastern Utah,  Is  the  most  stupendous  of  its 
kind  and  on*  of  the  wonders  o<  the  world. 
Tba  dsUcata  balance,  graceful  sweep  and 
symmatry.  tba  beauty  of  color  and  setting, 
and  the  utter  perfection  of  the  whole.  In- 
atiil  tba  visitor  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
reverence  for  Um  unXathomabl*  workings  of 
the  Infinite. 


Jf  is.s-ioa  t€  progrmm 
Thm  National  Park  Service  baa  startad  a 

development  pn>gram  designed  to  furnish 
maximum  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  values 
present  In  ths  national  park  system  con- 
sistent with  maximum  protection.  This 
program  is  kiuivn  as  mission  66.  The  pro- 
posals for  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monu- 
■isut  and  ail  other  areas  admiuistered  by  tha 
National  Park  Service  will  be  integrated  into 
this  program  ov«-r  a  10-year  period. 

As  It  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  most  critical 
problems  within  ths  entire  national  park 
system  tint,  not  all  of  the  areas  wUl  receive 
project  moneys  in  the  beginning  years  of  ths 
program. 

The  golden  armlveraary  at  tta*  National 
Park  Service  has  been  set  as  ths  target  data 
for  completion  of  the  program. 

Mission  66  proposals  for  Rainbov  Bridge 
Nattonal  Monument 

At  present.  Rainbow  Bridge  National 
Monument  la  a  completely  undeveloped  area, 
with  nothing  In  the  way  of  facilities  or  serv- 
ices for  the  public.  Through  mission  60.  the 
following  facilities  and  services  within  the 
10-year  period  are  proposed  for  Rainbow 
Bridge  National  Monument: 

1.  The  monument  boundary  should  be  en- 
larged in  order  to  provide  room  for  a  camp- 
ground and  picnic  area. 

2.  No  coiuressiun  facilltiss  are  proposed  for 
the  monument. 

3.  Existing  traUs  will  be  Improved  and  leg- 
islation should  be  enacted  to  permit  ths 
maintenance  of  the  trail  from  Navaho 
Trading  Post  to  Rainbow  Bridge. 

4.  Utility  and  residential  buildings  are 
planned  consistent  with  needs  for  mainte- 
nance and  protection. 

5.  Utility  systems  must  be  developed  to 
serve  the  proposed  faclUttes. 

0.  A  small  staff  will  be  assigned  to  provide 
protection  and  Interpretive  service. 

Pending  completion  of  more  detailed  sur- 
veys and  firm  development  plans  covering 
the  10-year  period,  the  total  expenditure  for 
this  area  is  estimated  at  approximately  $10.- 
000  for  roeds  and  trails  and  $161,000  for 
touiifdiugB  and  utUitiea^ 

StnrMAKT  OF  MtscToir  66  OBknecrrrvs  awd  Pbo- 

CRAM  FOB  TlSSPAJVOGOS  Cavx  Natktmai.  Moh- 
OMXNT 

VrATCMnVT    OF    SISNIFIC A IVCS 

The  three  caves  comprising  Tlmpancgos 
Cave  National  Monument  are  unique  because 
of  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  decorations. 
Probably  no  other  cave  in  the  United  States 
exhibits  so  many  types  of  cave  decoration  In 
such  a  small  space. 

Located  along  a  fatilted  and  broken  sone  of 
rock,  the  caves  contain  extraordinary  forma- 
tions, the  strangest  of  which  are  the  numer- 
ous helictltes  which  seem  to  defy  the  laws 
of  gravity  by  growing  in  all  shapes  and  dec- 
orations, forming  grotesque  masses  of  gnarled 
and  many-limbed  stalactites.  The  beauty  of 
the  cave  is  intensified  by  the  many  pools  of 
water  which  reflect  and  multiply  the  sparkle 
of  the  formatlonK  above. 

i)eFciop«a<at  and  operation  proMeuss 

The  development  of  Tlmpanogos  Cava  Ra- 
tional Monument  wtll  be  based  upon  the  dual 
objectives  of  protection  of  the  delicate  and 
fragile  cave  features  representing  the  primary 
values  of  the  monument,  and  the  provision  of 
visitor  service  to  enhance  the  controlled  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  monument. 

Etophaste  will  be  placed  upon  the  use  of 
Tlmpanogos  Cave  as  a  day -use  area.  The 
focoa  ot  the  mission  60  program  will  be  Im- 
provement and  rxp«knslon  of  those  services 
related  directly  to  the  use  and  Interpretatloa 
of  the  cave  itself.  Other  uses  at  the  monu- 
ment win  ha  deemphai^aed.  Access  to  the 
cave  will  be  improved  only  sufficiently  to  In- 
sure the  safety  and  comfort  of  tha  visitors 
and  protection  of  tha  nvonmenW 


Mission  66  program 

Tha  National  Park  Service  has  started  a 
development  program  designed  to  furnish 
maximum  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  values 
present  in  the  National  Park  System  con- 
sistent with  maximum  protection.  This  pro- 
gram Is  known  as  mission  66.  The  proposals 
for  Tlmpanogos  Cave  National  Monument 
and  all  other  arras  administered  by  the  Na- 
ttonal Park  Service  will  be  Integrated  into 
this  program  over  a  10- year  period. 

As  It  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  most  critical 
problems  within  tha  entire  National  Park 
System  first,  nut  all  of  the  areas  wtU  receive 
project  moneys  in  the  beginning  years  of  tha 
program. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  tha  Natlonsl 
Park  Service  has  been  set  as  the  target  data 
for  completion  of  the  program. 

jrifsion  $g  proposals  for  Timpftogoa  Cata 
National  Monument 

Proceeding  on  the  basis  that  mission  06 
will  accomplish  the  necessary  facilities  and 
services  within  the  lO-year  program,  mission 
00  proposals  for  Tlmpanogos  Cave  National 
Monument  are: 

1.  Visitors  center  to  provide  fscilitles  for 
use  of  visitors  awaiting  cave  trips  or  not  able 
to  make  the  rugged  trip,  and  to  provide  ad- 
ministrative space. 

3.  Improvement  and  realtnement  of  tha 
trail  to  the  cave  with  emphasts  on  safety  and 
Interpretation. 

S.  Staff  sufficient  to  give  adequate  visitor 
service,  consisting  chiefly  of  guided  cava 
trips,  and  protection  to  the  fragile  features 
of  tbe  caves. 

4  Utility  building  and  other  structures  to 
facilitate  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
monument. 

S.  Residential  area  development  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  permanent  personnel  sub« 
Ject  to  transfer. 

0.  Water  development  accompanied  by 
other  necessary  utilities  to  take  care  uX  facil- 
ities and  developments  listed  above. 

7.  Pending  completion  of  more  detailed 
surveys  and  Arm  development  plans  covering 
the  10-year  period,  the  total  expenditure  for 
this  area  is  esUmated  at  approximately  $18.. 
000  for  roads  and  traila  and  $215,000  tor 
buildings  and  utiUUea.' 

SCMMART  or  Mission  66  GBJCcrrvxa  anb  Pbo> 

FOB    ZaON    N«T>OIVAL    P*BX 


ABEA     SICRIFICAMCX 

Zion  National  Park  contains  grandeur  of 
colorful  canyon  and  mesa  scenery  that  ranks 
high  among  the  superlative  scenic  areas  of 
the  world.  Zlon  National  Monument  sup- 
plements the  park  scene  and  brings  to  the 
visitors  understanding  and  realization  of  the 
noMIity  of  the  earth "s  cruet.  Here  are  mani- 
fested exhlbtu  of  faaltlng.  fohltng.  and  voW 
eanlsm  productng  an  erosional  pattern  of 
tn  BBS  1 1  lions  proportions.  Plants  and  ani- 
mals influenced  by  tha  gaokogie  procsBsas 
span  UXs  aonaa  from  ths  deaart  to  hlgJi  moun- 


Development  and  operation  proMmM 
Increased  travel  to  and  nse  of  Zlon  Na- 
tional Park  have  taxed  existing  farintles  to 
soch  a  point  that  full  enjojrmeut  of  the  area 
by  visitors  and  adeq\ui.te  protection  by  the 
National  Park  Service  are  seriously  affected. 
Dispersal  of  use  areiis  is  essential,  therefore, 
if  tha  dual  objective  of  optimum  enjuyment 
and  effective  protacUoa  and  preservation  are 
to  be  reallaad. 

Mission  64  pr  Oft  ass 

The  National  Park  Service  has  started  a 
development  program  designed  to  famish 
maximum  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  values 
present  In  the  natiooal  park  system  consist- 
ent with  maximum  protection.  Tha  pro- 
gram la  known  as  mission  60.  Tbe  propos- 
als for  Zion  National  Park  and  all  other 
arcaa   administcicd    by    tha   NaUonal   Park 
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Service  will  be  integrated  into  this  program 
over  a  10-year  period. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  most  critical 
problems  within  the  entire  national  park 
system  first,  not  all  of  the  areas  will  receive 
project  moneys  In  ths  beginning  years  of 
the  program. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  set  as  the  target  data 
for  completion  of  the  program. 

Mission  66  proposals  for  Zion  National  Park 

Proceeding  on  ths  basis  that  mission  66 
will  accomplish  the  necessary  facilities  and 
services  within  the  10-year  program,  mission 
66  propofals  for  Zion  National  Park  are: 

1.  Basic  legislation  creating  a  single  park 
out  of  the  present  park  and  Zion  National 
Monument. 

2.  Acquire  private-  and  State-owned  lands 
needed  for  efficient  protection  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  park. 

3.  Construction  of  a  visitor  center  in  Zlon 
Canyon  to  provide  exhibits,  orientation,  and 
information,  public  comfort  facilities,  and 
administration  offices. 

4.  Interpretive  facilities,  including  exhibits 
at  Three  Forks  and  La  Verkin  Creek,  road- 
side and  uailside  exhibits  throughout  the 
park,  interpretive  signs,  and  adequate  turn- 
outs and  scenic  stops  on  park  roads. 

6.  Road  construction  In  Zlon  Monument 
from  Taylor  Creek  to  La  Verkin  Creek  de- 
veloped area  with  a  spur  out  to  Death  Point. 

6.  Road  widening  and  Improvement  of 
park  road  from  Virgin  River  Bridge  to  Spring- 
dale  entrance,  relocation  and  improvement 
of  Virgin  River  Bridge,  and  Improvement  of 
remainder  of  park  road  by  inclusion  of 
turnouts. 

7.  Campground  improvement  and  expan- 
sion by  conversion  of  Grotto  Campground 
to  day  use  (picnics)  only,  development  of 
new  campground  in  La  Verkin  Creek,  and 
expansion  of  the  south  campground. 

8.  Staff  sufficient  to  protect  the  primary 
Talues  of  the  park  and  to  fully  utilize  the 
above-mentioned  developments  and  facili- 
ties for  provision  of  servlcs  to  the  visitors 
to  the  park. 

0.  Restoration  of  abused  watershed  In 
park  by  gradual  elimination  of  grazing  and 
an  organized  soll-and-mQlsture  conservation 
program. 

10.  Lookout  station  and  adequate  radio 
facilities  to  Insure  prot^tion  of  the  park 
forest.  I 

11.  Elimination  of  commercial  trucking 
from  park  highways. 

Pending  completion  of  more  detailed  sur- 
veys and  firm  development  plans  covering 
the  10-year  period,  the  total  expenditure  for 
this  area  is  estimated  at  approximately  $2,- 
2M.000  for  roads  and  tr^Us.  and  $1,100,000 
for  buildings  and  utilities; 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  exclusive  of 
concession  facilities  which  are  expected  to 
be  provided  by  private  capital  as  is  done  in 
all  areas  of  the  National  Park  System  when 
extent  of  need  and  uitajble  location  for  re- 
quired faculties  have  b^n  determined. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  MrL  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consenit  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  a  lettet  from  Conrad  L. 
Wirth.  Director  of  thfe  National  Park 
Service,  accompanying  the  statement  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed 

follows: 

UirtTCD  Statxs 
DsPAxnmrr  or  thx  iNTxxioa, 

NATIONAf.   PAXK   SKBVICK, 

Washington.  D.  C-,  March  22,  1958. 
Bon.  Wallack  F.  BEMNcrt, 
United  States  Senat^. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dkab  Skmatob  BcNirrrT:   Thank  you 
for   your   letter   of   Mar^h   6.     I   appreciate 
your  support  of  mission  i  (6  and  your  Interest 


in  the  RftcoRo,  as 


in  the  program  for  the  national  parks  and 
monuments  in  Utah. 

I  am  sure  you  realize  that  In  planning  a 
program  as  extensive  and  diversified  as  mis- 
sion 66  the  first  objective  is  to  define  In 
broad  terms  the  elements  of  the  program 
establishing  the  overall  pattern  and  setting 
the  direction  for  the  park  system  as  a  whole. 
Similarly,  the  same  must  be  done  for  each 
area  assigning  to  each  its  proper  role  in 
the  system.  That  has  now  been  accom- 
plished and  each  area  is  preparing  a  final 
prospectus  that  should  be  completed  about 
May  1. 

The  prospectus  will,  in  effect,  be  a  man- 
agement and  development  program  for  an 
area  for  the  ensuing  10  years.  Completion 
of  the  prospectus  will  clear  the  way  for  the 
more  detailed  planning  and  BCheduling  of 
the  work. 

We  realized  that  the  release  of  the  mission 
60  program  for  the  national  park  system 
would  result  in  many  Inquiries  as  to  the 
program  for  individual  areas.  While  we  rec- 
ognized there  was  some  danger  of  misunder- 
standings developing  before  all  the  details 
could  be  perfected,  such  could  not  be  avoid- 
ed. We  hope  to  alleviate  such  misunder- 
standings through  the  release  of  a  prelimi- 
nary statement  outlining  in  general  terms 
the  scope  of  the  program  proposed  for  each 
area. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  drafts 
of  the  statements  for  the  national  parks 
and  monuments  in  Utah  have  been  com- 
pleted and  I  am  enclosing  an  advance  copy 
of  each  for  your  Information.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  these  are  preliminary 
statements.  Some  of  the  proposals  are  still 
tentative  and  subject  to  change  or  refine- 
ment as  our  planning  advances.  The  de- 
velopment costs  represents  our  best  estimate 
as  of  now  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
being  firm  or  binding,  as  in  many  instances 
surveys  must  be  made  and  plans  prepared 
before  the  cost  estimates  can  be  finalized. 
I  appreciate  your  concern  about  concur- 
rent and  equivalent  development  for  all  the 
parks  and  monuments  in  Utah.  We  are 
faced  with  that  same  problem  for  all  the 
areas  in  the  system.  There  are  many  fac- 
tors that  have  a  bearing  on  the  matter. 
You  can  be  assured  that  the  governing  fac- 
tor in  all  instances  is  the  urgency  of  the 
Improvements  needed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  area  and  serving  the  public 
good. 

Within  each  area  we  are  striving  for  the 
right  balance  between  use,  preservation,  and 
development.  Within  the  system  we  are  try- 
ing to  strike  the  proper  balance  between 
areas  and  the  right  amount  of  attention 
each  should  receive.  There  is  urgent  need 
for  improvements  in  all  the  areas  but  in  some 
the  situation  is  more  pressing  than  in  others 
and  those  we  are  trying  to  remedy  first. 
Also,  w^  are  trying  to  schedule  construction 
work  in  large  units  to  obtain  the  most  for 
the  money  and  to  shorten  the  period  of  In- 
convenience to  the  visitor,  resulting  from 
the  work. 

As  a  consequence.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  program  It  may  seem  that  some  areas 
are  getting  the  jump  on  others  and  receiv- 
ing disproportionate  attention.  In  some 
areas,  the  development  program  will  be  short 
lived,  in  others  it  wUl  extend  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  The  purpose  of 
the  long-range  program  is  to  balance  devel- 
opment and  permit  each  area  to  receive  its 
due  share  in  due  course  of  time. 

The  development  at  Dinosaur  will  not 
be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  other 
areas  in  Utah,  nor  Is  It  being  scheduled 
at  a  pace  inconsistent  with  its  needs.  Dino- 
saur has  a  great  visitor  potential  and  we 
hope  we  can  be  prepared  In  advance  to 
meet  it. 

I  trust  I  have  allayed  some  of  your  con- 
cern and  that  the  enclosed  summaries  will 
be  of  assistance  to  you.  As  soon  as  firmer 
Information  Is  available,  I  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  it  to  you. 


Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  if  Z  can  be 
of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Comuo  L.  Wirth, 

Director. 


THE  MOTOR  CARRIER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  there  were  concluded  hearings, 
directed  at  competition,  regulation,  and 
the  public  interest  in  the  motor  carrier 
industry,  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. At  the  end  of  the  report  of  that 
select  committee,  under  "Recommenda- 
tions," the  paragraph  No.  5  reads  as 
follows: 

Although  your  committee  was  primarily 
studying  the  role  of  the  ICC  In  motor  truck- 
ing, several  witnesses  testified  and  submitted 
statements  alleging  that  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  was  playing  a 
trade-restraining  role  in  the  industry.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  review 
those  complaints  to  determine  if  more  exten- 
sive Inquiries  should  be  conducted. 

It  is  with  that  in  mind  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  series  of  nine  articles  by 
Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff,  of  the  Cowles  pub- 
lications in  Minneapolis  and  Des  Moines, 
outlining  in  complete  detail  the  dangers 
that  were  pointed  out  in  testimony  dur- 
ing the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beck's  Aid  Casts  Long  Shadow — Is  HoFf^^ 

Top  Man  in  Teamstexs? 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington. — As  chairman  of  the  Central 
States  Conference  of  Teamsters,  James  R. 
(Jimmy)  Hoffa  casts  a  long  shadow  over  tha 
highway  transportation  of  the  Nation. 

The  Influence  of  the  young,  dynamic  vice 
president  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Te^nsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America  extends  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Although  he  is  only  42,  Hoffa  has  been  a 
labor  organizer  for  more  than  25  years.  To- 
day his  title  is  ninth  vice  president  of  the 
International  Teamsters,  but  the  5-foot  5- 
inch  teamster  official  Is  regarded  as  the  No.  2 
man  In  the  Nation's  biggest  union. 

There  are  some  Indications  that  Hoffa 
would  rank  above  President  Dave  Beck  if  he 
wanted  to  press  his  claim  arlth  the  1.500,000 
rank-and-file  members. 

The  free-wheeling  Detroit  labor  leader  is  a 
political  independent,  who  wields  his  per- 
sonal Influence  and  the  union  treasury  for 
favorite  candidates  In  local  elections. 

He  has  paid  fines  of  $1,000  and  $500  for 
violating  the  labor  laws  but  he  has  bounded 
back  to  become  even  more  Important  In  the 
teamsters  union. 

The  highly  critical  reports  written  by  con- 
gressional committees  haven't  disturbed  him 
except  to  bring  his  shouted  threats  to  take 
care  of  those  who  gave  information  tinfavor- 
able  to  him. 

Hoffa  was  in  a  number  of  Joint  biisiness 
enterprises  with  the  group  that  was  awarded 
the  multlmllllon  dollar  annual  contract  for 
Insurance  for  the  Central  States  Conferenca 
of  TeamstM-s. 

Hoffa's  wife,  Josephine,  and  the  wife  of 
Owen  Bert  Brennan,  Hoffa's  top  aid,  drew 
$65,000  In  dividends  from  a  truck-leasing 
firm  set  up  for  them  by  a  targe  trucking  firm 
that  hired  members  of  thft  teamsters  union 
In  Detroit.  Mich.  I 
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Two  years  ago,  HofEa  told  eonip-essUxial 
Investlgatcxv  he  owed  •38.000,  In  unpaid  loans 
to  peraons  wbo  hired  teamsters  uolon  mem- 
bers and  to  buclzMsa  agents  oX  the  teamsters 
union. 

Hoffa  told  the  congressional  subcommittee 
he  had  put  up  no  collateral  on  those  loans 
and  that  no  notes  or  other  documents  were 
Involved  In  the  transaction.  It  was  Just  hla 
word  that  be  would  repay. 

Teamster  President  Beck  told  a  television 
audience  he  dldnt  know  about  the  labor  law 
violations  by  Hoffa,  but  declared  that  he 
would  not  crttlclae  any  transaetloDa  Hoffa 
lias  been  involved  in  that  he  Imows  about. 
A  study  at  Princeton  University  has  ranked 
Hoffa  as  having  one  of  the  highest  I.  Q.'s 
among  the  Nation's  labor  leaders,  despite  the 
tact  that  his  education  was  cut  off  In  the 
eighth  grade. 

Hoffa's  Central  States  area  Includes  Michi- 
gan. Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Min- 
nesota. Iowa.  Missouri.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Nebraska.  Kft"«<WL  and  the  Louisville 
area  in  Kentucky. 

But  those  13  States  do  not  end  the  extent 
of  his  Influence.  As  a  key  Ogvire  in  the  han- 
dling of  health  and  welfare  plans  for  the 
teamsters'  union,  he  has  extended  hte  juris- 
diction to  12  other  States  from  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  east  to  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Hoffa  says  h«  has  been  directed  by  Beck 
to  eoopetate  tan  ssMiaglag  teamatcn'  aflahrs 
la  those  areas. 

Hoffa  had  what  be  considered  to  be  a 
fcgttlmate  reason  for  moving  south.  "Trucks 
from  those  areas  were  running  toto  the  Cen- 
tral States  Conference  and  they  were  tveak- 
feig  dorwa  o«r  wage  scale,"  Hoffa  says. 

This  was  Justification  for  moving  m  to 
iMlp  jack  up  the  wage  scale  in  the  southern 
areas,  he  says. 

Hoffa  was  also  troubleshooter  lor  the  team- 
sters when  there  were  contract  troubles  In 
Itew  Jersey,  Ifew  York,  and  the  New  Kngland 
area. 

Hoffa  is  ttkaiy  to  sltow  op  almost  any  place 
Ixx  the  country  frocu  Fksrida  to  North  Da- 
kota to  show  local  teamsters'  union  offlcials 
how  to  deal  effectively  with  employers.  Hoffa 
Fiys  he  acts  only  on  general  dlrcctlona  from 
Bsck. 

"Beck  knows  how  to  delegate  authority," 
Riaffa  explains.  "That  is  what  I  like  about 
Dave.  He  is  a  good  admlnisLrator.  He  gives 
you  a  job  to  do  and  lets  you  do  It." 

Hoffa's  personal  fortunes  have  swelled  as 
he  has  crtmbed  to  a  position  of  dominance  In 
the  teamsters'  anion,  but  he  wont  say  how 
much. 

"I  wont  tell  the  Tntemal  Revenue  Service, 
so  Itt  be  a  damned  fool  to  ten  you."  HOffa 
commented. 

The  records  brought  ont  in  varkms  con- 
gressloRal  committees  show  hie  outside  busi- 
ness tn\'<e8tments  include  ofl  leases,  a  farm, 
a  brewery,  a  small  interest  in  a  race  track, 
and  a  share  of  a  gtrie  canp  at  Bkgle  Wver. 
Wis. 

In  atkmioa,  his  wtfe  owns  a  track-leasing 
Arm  that  hires  no  members  of  the  teanMters' 
union  but  merely  leases  tiw  equlpoMnt  to  a 
Arm  that  hires  tcansters'  union  members. 

Tbe  las*  time  he  went  on  record  before  a 
congressional  committee.  Hoffa  wae  ctrawtng 
»  salary  at  •ai.OOO  from  local  ase  o*  the 
taa»st»ra'  onton  la  Detroit  aad  frosa  the 
InternaUoaal  unkm.  In  addition  be  had  an 
unlimited  expense  account  on  the  million- 
dollar  treasury  of  the  Detroit  koeaL 

Hoffa  was  born  oa  St.  V;Uentlne's  Day  In 
]i»U  In  Braell.  Ind.  He  is  of  Dotctk  and  Irish 
extraction.  When  he  was  4.  his  father  died, 
and  hU  mother  waa  left  to  support  low 
small  children.  He  was  next  to  the  youngest. 
They  movail  to  CUatoo.  Ind..  and  whea  he 
was  »  the  family  laoved  to  DetroU  and  his 
mother  want  to  work  la  a  factory. 

T%ma§  flaanelal  prabteoM  lorcad  Hoffa  to 
drop  out  of  school  at  14  aad  go  to  work.  He 
had  Just  Onlshed  the  eighth  grade.  b«.t  work 


wasn't  new  to  him.  Be  had  worked  In  a 
grocery  store,  sold  ntmvgigtx*^  and  peddled 
blUsL 

He  wsu  working  in  a  warehouse  for  the 
Kroger  Co.  In  Detroit  at  16  when  he  started 
working  as  a  labor  orgaalzer.  His  success  in 
the  rough  and  tough  strxiggle  to  organise  an 
independent  union  gave  Hoffa  his  first  boost. 
In  1933,  when  he  was  only  18.  he  took  his 
independent  union  into  the  International 
Teamsters.    He's  been  there  ever  since. 

Hoffa  works  12  to  16  hours  a  day  on  a 
6-  or  7-day  week  on  affairs  of  the  Teamsters 
International.  He's  home  only  about  a  days 
a  week  as  he  keeps  up  close  contact  with 
local  teamsters  from  Baltimore.  Md..  to  Bis- 
marck. N.  D. 

He  neither  smches  nor  drinks,  and  he  ex- 
ercises to  keep  In  shape  by  swinging  an  ax 
in  the  woods  of  northern  Michigan.  Six 
weeks  a  year  lia  vacations — 2  weeks  in  Can- 
ada, 2  weeks  at  Iron  River.  Mich.,  and  2 
weeks  la  Pkvtda. 


AccovwT  DMLncma — Hovrs   Oaims 

FOWXX  Ilf  MiCRIGAlV  PbLTtKa 

(By  Clark  MollenhofT) 

Washtmctom. — Backed  by  the  mllUon-dol- 
lar  treasiiry  of  local  299  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  in  Detroit.  Mich..  JaoMs  R.  (Jlnuuy) 
Hoffa  has  become  a  power  In  Michigan 
poUUca. 

The  43-year-old  chairman  of  the  Central 
States  Conference  of  Teamsters  calls  himself 
a  poliUcal  Independent.  The  lat>els  of  Re- 
pub^an  and  Democrat  mean  nothing  to 
him.  He  backs  Uie  people  be  thinks  wUl  be 
best  for  Hoffa  and  Hoffa's  boys. 

In  1962.  Hoffa  threw  hla  support  to  the  late 
Senator  Blair  Moody,  one  of  the  moat  liberal 
Democrats  in  the  Senate. 

In  1964.  Hoffa  was  lined  up  with  Senator 
Homer  Ferguson,  a  Republican  with  a  con- 
servative voting  record. 

In  supporting  Ferguson.  Hcffa  passed  over 
the  Democratic  candidate  wbo  bad  been 
selected  out  of  labor's  ranks.  Senator  P/it- 
■KK  McNaisaxa,  a  former  A.  P.  ef  L.  labor 
leader,  defeated  Ferguson  despite  the  fact 
that  Hoffa  accompanied  Ferguson  to  numer- 
Ofis  meetint^n.  snd  introdueed  the  Republican 
as  the  man  he  wanted  to  win. 

Hoffa's  record  of  loeinp  with  Moody  In  1952 
and  loelng  with  Ferguson  In  1964  would  not 
appear  to  indicate  any  strength  at  the  polls. 
However,  every  time  an  election  corms 
sround.  Hoffa  gets  the  local  tmicm  to  pass  a 
motion  to  allow  him  to  spend  whatever 
moneys  he  thinks  necessary  in  the  forthcom- 
ing local  elections. 

He  pours  this  money  tato  the  campaign 
funds  of  persons  seeking  election  as  judges 
in  Michigan.  He  knows  the  value  of  a 
friendly  judiciary,  from  experience  with 
judges  who  were  not  necessarily  sympathetic 
to  his  pleas. 

Hoffa  avoids  putting  any  of  the  money  from 
the  union  treasury  in  the  campaign  funds 
of  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate 
or  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

However,  Hoffa  knows  how  to  raise  a  politi- 
cal action  fund  In  a  hurry.  In  1952.  Moody 
needed  money  and  Hoffa  ordered  his  busUicM 
agents  to  tiun  up  HOC  personal  contribu- 
tions. A  fund  totaling  several  thousand  dol- 
lars was  raised  In  a  few  days. 

Hoffa  and  his  organisation  also  distributed 
campaign  literature  for  Moody.  One  of 
Moody's  associates  explained  that  placards 
and  other  printed  material  were  given  to  the 
teamsters  tuiion:  and  that  within  a  day 
truckdrivers  had  blanketed  tha  State  with 
signs. 

Ferguson  accepted  Hoffas  support  and  per- 
sonal endorsement  in  19S4  despite  the  fact 
that  two  committees  of  the  House  had  writ- 
ten scorching  reports  on  Hoffa  ^n^|  tus  top 
aid.  Oerca  Bert  Breanan. 

"Hoffa  la  a  dominant  figure  la  the  teaM- 
sters  union  and  virtoaliy  a  dictator  in  cer- 
tain areas,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  been 


foaxMl  guilty  and  convicted  ot  vlcdatloa  of 
the  Michigan  State  labor  law  and  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws."  coouneated  the  Joint 
subcommittee  of  the  home  labor  and  gov- 
exnnMut  operations  comnUttees. 

The  report  labeled  Hoffa  as  "the  brains 
between  this  shakedown  (in  the  jukebox 
industry)  and  power  grab  by  (William) 
Bufailno." 

"Bufallno  could  not  have  succeeded  In 
gaining  monopolistic  control  of  the  coln- 
vendtng  business  in  Detroit  without  the 
cognisance  and  approval  of  HoSa,"  the  report 
said. 

Another  House  subcommittee  report  criti- 
cized Hoffa's  handling  of  the  health  and  wel- 
fare funds  of  the  Central  States  Teamsters' 
(inference,  and  his  wife's  business  connec- 
tions with  persons  employing  members  of 
the  teamsters  union. 

Hoffa  has  a  reputation  for  never  asking  a 
candidate  for  anything. 

"AH  Jimmy  wants  is  to  be  left  alone," 
conunented  one  R>an  who  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Moody  campaign  In  1952. 

Hoffa  enters  into  politics  to  get  the  most 
friendly  atmosphere  possible  for  his  activi- 
ties. 

"We  are  getting  along  O.  K."  Hoffa  ex- 
plains.    -We  dont  need  any  help." 

Congressional  investigators  found  that  on 
the  union  income-tax  retams  for  J»48.  Hoffa 
had  listed  -State  political  contributions  hi 
the  aaiount  of  $I5.48754>'*  In  1950,  the 
-State  political  contributions'*  had  totaled 
•13.41030. 

BolTa  also  told  the  Mibcommlttee  that  the 
unioD  had  sponaored  television  shows  "for 
the  best  Interests  of  trucking  concerns  and 
our  members,  and  we  used  a  couple  of 
those  shows  to  introduce  some  judges  that 
were  running  for  office." 

But.  when  the  congressional  Investigators 
sought  to  learn  how  Hoffa  used  money  allo- 
cated to  --State  poiltlcnl  contributions." 
Hoff^  sakt  he  couldnt  reascmber  any  details. 
He  also  told  the  subcommittee  that  It  wmild 
be  impossible  to  produce  records  since  ho 
had  approved  a  policy  under  which  the  union 
destroyed  its  records  each  year. 

AU  that  was  left  for  congress kjsial  Investl- 
gatoes  to  examine  were  the  work  sheets  from 
whicb  the  Federal  Income  tax  returas  were 
prepared. 

Chief  counsel  WMllam  MrKenna  read 
Hoffa  the  Treasury  Department  decision  9981 
which  states: 

"The  books  at  record  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  kept  at  aU  tUaes  avnOable 
lor  laapectlon  by  Internal  Rcveaua  officers 
and  shall  be  retained  so  long  sa  the  con- 
tents thereof  may  becooM  material  In  the 
administration  o<  any  Intcmal  revenue  law." 
"Have  you  had  any  advlea  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  ttoat  the  contents 
of  thosa  books  are  not  material  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  internal  revenue  law?" 
McKenna  asked. 

"I  have  Dot  consulted  with  Internal  reve- 
nue." Hoffa  answered.  "Netthcr  have  they 
talked  to  bm.  I  dont  know  U  they  have 
talked  to  our  lawyers  or  not." 

Hoffa  told  the  subcommittee  that  local 
aO*  or  the  teamsters  has  a  million-dollar 
treasury,  and  that  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  members  to  vote  uaaninaotuly  to  let 
him  use  whaUver  lands  he  feete  are  neces- 
sary for  organizatiouai  work.  lor  expenses, 
or  for  politics. 

So  far,  Hoffal  political  Influence  has  been 
eonftned  to  his  home  State  of  Michigan 
even  though  his  influence  in  the  teamsters 
union  extends  from  the  Rocky  Mountoliu  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

WtTx  PtJT  ON  Ukion  Patbooj. — Horra  $1,000 
Nrrs  300  Pkbckmt  ams  Claim  cm  Ooloen 
Eka 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff ) 
WAaaiNGTOM. — The  wife  of  James  B.  (JtaBo 

my)  Hoffa  waa  on  the  payrott  of  Mm  cacJtcC* 
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ridden  jukebox  loea>  of  th|e  Detroit  teamsters 
tulon  at  (100  a  week.  bUt  she  never  went 
near  the  offtee. 

The  payment  of  $3,000  to  the  wife  of  the 
Detroit  teamster  boss  was  represented  as 
being  repayment  of  a  lostn  from  HofTa  with 
200  percent  interest. 

Bugene  C.  (Jtanmy)  Janes,  former  head  of 
jukebox  union  985,  testified  the  payments 
were  made  to  Mrs.  Hoffa  because  union  rules 
would  have  prevented  Hoffa  from  drawing 
money  from  the  local  while  he  was  drawing 
a  salary  as  the  top  offijcial  of  Teamsters 
Union  299  in  Detroit.        ' 

James  told  a  one-man  grand  Jury  In  De- 
troit that  Hoffa,  an  tnten^ational  vice  preei. 
dent  of  the  teamsters,  and  Owen  Bert  Bren- 
nan.  Hoffa's  top  aid.  had  each  loaned  him 
f  1,000  to  start  the  Jukebox  union. 

To  repay  the  92.000.  the  wives  of  Hoffa  and 
Brennan  were  put  on  the  pairroU  of  the  juke- 
box union  at  $100  a  week  each.  By  the  time 
a  one-man  grand  jury  rtftrted  Its  operations 
In  1946.  a  total  of  $«.00()  bad  been  paid  to 
Mrs.  Hoffa  and  Mrs.  Brennan. 

Judge  George  B.  Murphy,  who  was  sitting 
as  the  one-man  grand  Jury,  pointed  out  that 
repayment  of  $8,000  on  t  $2,060  loan  was  a 
repayment  by  300  percent. 

"That  was  quite  a  dlfTerence;  about  $4,000. 
Did  you  consider  that  interest  on  the  loan," 
Judge  Murphy  asked  Jaines. 

"Yes."  James  anawcredjand  the  judge  con- 
tinued: j 
"Or  waa  it  a  payoff  to  tnem?" 
"It  was  no  payoff,  judgr,"  James  answered. 
"I  gave  it  to  them  out  of 'the  graciou&ness  of 
my  heart." 

"But  the  money  belon|;ed  to  the  union," 
Judge  Murphy  comment^. 

"The  union  gave  me  th<!  right  to  spend  it." 

"The  county  gives  me  $100,000  to  spend  on 

this    grand    jury,"    Judgi;    Mmphy    replied. 

"But.  out  of  the  gractousness  of  my  heart  I 

cant  be  throwing  the  money  around." 

"I  didn't  figure  I  wasted  the  money."  James 
said.    "I  figured  It  was  well  spent." 

•*Why  do  you  Ogure  the  monej'  Is  well 
spent?'  Bturphy  asked. 

"Because  they  (HolTa  and  Brennan)  are  big 
men,  they  could  help  me  a  lot." 

"Did  they  ever  help  you?"  the  judge  asked. 
"No.  T  never  had  to  can  on  them.     Just 
Itick  enough  I  never  needed  them,"  James 
■aid. 

Not  loni?  after  the  grand  jtiry  Investigation. 
Janass  left  Detroit  for  Chicago.  He  continued 
to  receive  a  salary  from  the  Detroit  jukebox 
union  fur  several  years,  but  his  major  In- 
terest switched  to  the  health  and  welfare 
rands  of  the  laxindry  workers. 

WttMn  the  last  6  months,  a  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  has  chargetl  that  James  and  a 
Mtew  Jersey  Insuranre  broker  embended  ap- 
proximately $1  million  from  the  Laundry 
Workers  International  health  and  welfare 
funds. 

Back  In  1951.  the  Kefauver  Crime  Commit- 
tee reported  "evidence  of  strong-arm  meth- 
ods la  the  jukebox  distributing  business  in 
Chicago.  wm»—  city.  Mo.,  and  Detroit." 

That  subcommittee  said  it  was  "the  more 
Mftned  D»et)uxl  of  sluikedown  and  otortlon" 
that  waa  found  in  Detroit. 

"Here  a  union  wi\.i  used  as  a  front  by 
underworld  characters  to  extort  money  from 
juke  box  distributors."  it  said.  "These  dls- 
trlhutoia  were  forced  to  jobs  the  union  ss 
*hOBory  atenUMTs'  and  pay  initiation  fees 
and  dues  or  risk  havlag  lines  thrown  around 
their  locations." 

In  1986.  PMIttp  Berman,  a  juke  box  service 
man.  teld  the  labor  subconuntttee  that  he 
was  lloreed  out  of  buaUiese  as  a  juke  box 
operator. 

Acid  waa  poured  In  Ms  juke  bunee  after  he 
testified  before  the  KxrAOvxii  crime  eonnalt- 
tee.  Berman  told  the  house  commMtee. 

When  Jbmea  went  to  Chicago,  Wimam  E. 
Bufattao  became  preetdent  and  prtoetpal  op- 
erating official  of  union  985. 


Picket  Unas,  bombing  threats  and  acid 
plagued  those  who  tried  to  operate  ma- 
chines that  did  not  sarry  the  \uiion  label  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  ft  Helpers  of 
America. 

Bufallno  and  6  associates  were  indicted 
In  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  on  a  7-couat  in- 
dictment charging  conspiracy  to  extort 
money  from  juke  box  operators  and  to  use 
terrorism  and  teamster  pickets  as  a  weapon. 
A  house  labor  racket  investigating  sub- 
committee charged  that  Bufallno  was  the 
"principal  offender  and  perpetrator  of  rack- 
eteering, extortion  and  gangsterism"  whieh 
Involved  the  Juke  box  union. 

"Bufallno  and  the  executive  board  of 
union  985  conspired  and  confederated  to 
obtain  this  monopoly  and  used  the  union 
not  to  advance  the  interest  of  labor,  nor  to 
protect  labor  in  genuine  labor  disputes,  but 
the  Interest  of  a  favored  few  juke  box  owners 
and  operators  at  the  expense  of  other  owners 
and  union  members."  the  House  report 
stated. 

It  stated  that  Bufallno's  brother-in-law. 
Vincent  A.  Mell.  headed  Melton  Music  Co. — 
a  juke  box  distributor  whom  witnesses  testi- 
fied received  favored  treatment. 

Union  members  were  forced  out  of  the 
union  by  Bufallno^  business  pieces  were 
bombed,  and  union  dues  of  $20  a  month 
per  member  were  characterized  as  "a  trib- 
ute" because  the  union  did  nothing  for  the 
members,  the  report  said. 

The  House  report  stated  that  "Hoffa  is  a 
dominant  figure  in  the  teamsters  union  and 
virtually  a  dictator"  in  the  Detroit  area 
through  his  position  as  president  of  Team- 
sters Union  299.  president  of  the  teamsters 
joint  council  43,  and  president  of  the  Mich- 
igan  conference   of  teamsters. 

Hoffa  "has  been  described  as  the  brain  be- 
tween this  shakedown  and  power  grab  by 
BufaHno  and  his  Teamsters  Union  985."  the 
report  said. 

"In  any  event,  BufSllno  could  not  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  monopollEtlc  control  of 
the  coln-\'ending  business  in  Detroit  without 
the  cognizance  and  approval  of  Hbffia." 

Hoffa's  faith  in  Bufallno  and  the  State 
courts  were  rewarded  when  Bufallno  was  ac- 
qtittted.  Several  of  Bufallno's  associates  had 
entered  pleas  of  guHty  snd  were  fined. 

General  President  Dave  Beck,  of  the  Itater- 
natlonal  Teamsters  Union,  contends  that  the 
teamsters  have  JVirisdlction  over  jukeboxes 
because  these  machines  are  hauled  on  trucks. 
Be  states  it  is  ridiculous  for  electrical  work- 
ers to  claim  jurlEdictlon  just  because  a  nttle 
plug  is  put  In  the  wall  to  operate  the 
machine. 

When  Hbffa  appeared  before  a  House  sub- 
committee the  jxikebox  union  had  between 
400  and  450  members  with  dues  running  $20 
a  month  per  man. 

R  was  admitted  that  more  than  $6,000  a 
month  flowed  into  the  union  treasury  from 
dues,  but  the  subcommittee  was  never  able 
to  determine  how  this  money  waa  ^>ent. 

Under  authority  from  Hoffa  as  president 
of  Teamsters  Joint  Council  43,  Bufallno's 
jxikebox  union  was  destroying  its  records 
every  year  "to  conserve  space." 

In  the  era  of  automation  that  is  dawn- 
ing, the  jukebox  local  has  great  potential 
for  expansion.  In  the  Detroit  area,  the 
vrash  racks  and  service  station  organization 
has  been  claimed  ftjr  this  union  In  addition 
to  any  automats  or  other  crtn-operated 
machines. 

When  Jbmny  Hoffa  made  a  $1,000  invest- 
ment in  the  jukel)ox  local  he  proved  he  is  a 
labor  leader  wtth  a  good  deal  of  foresight  In 
claiming  teamster  jtn-lsdtetion  In  the  field 
at  eoln-opera«cd  devices. 


CAMOqgLaSM*     Utowis 
r  Pax,  J&ia  xo  kfta.  Hosva'a 
(By  Clark  MOIlenboff) 
WaawnvsToir. — Members  of  the  teamstem 
union  lost  part  of  their  Income  when  a  De- 


trott  trucking  firm,  set  up  a  truck-feaslng 
•orporatliKi  ftir  the  wife  of  Detroit  teamat^w 
imion  tana  Jhmes  K.  (Jimmy)  Hoffa. 

Teamster  luilon  members  who  previously 
Id  leased  thete*  e^ilpment  to  Commercial 
Carder,  Inc..  saw  their  bwalnesa  handled  by 
tha  new  firm  of  Test  Fleet.  Inc.  They  also 
saw  their  personal  income  cut  aa  mudi  as 
$1,500  to  $2,000  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Hoffa  snd  the  wife  of  an- 
other Detroit  teamster  official  drew  $65,000 
from  Test  Fleet.  Inc..  In  a  4-year  period. 

Teamster  union  members  in  DetroU  dldnt 
know  that  the  wives  of  two  teamster  officials 
were  receiving  the  earnings  of  Test  Fleet 
until  a  House  Labor  Subcommittee  want  Into 
Detroit  late  In  1953. 

Ownership  of  Test  Fleet  waa  well  camou- 
flaged, 'the  firm  was  set  up  for  Mrs.  Hoffa 
and  the  wife  of  Owen  Bert  Brennan.  Hoffa's 
top  aid  in  £)etrolt.  However,  the  maiden 
names  of  Mi^.  Hoffa  and  Vtn.  Brennan — Jose- 
phine Poszywak  and  Alice  Johnson — ^were 
used  on  the  record. 

Even  these  names  did  not  appear  when  the 
firm  was  Incorporated  In  Tennessee  by  attor- 
ney Jsmes  W.  Wrape  of  Memphis.  Wrape 
and  some  of  his  office  employees  were  listed 
as  afllcen. 

Neither  Mrs.  HolTa  nor  JBn.  BTemtan  took 
any  part  In  setting  up  the  corporation,  or  in 
running  it.  accordUig  to  a  HOuae  snisctmunit- 
tsc  report. 

Test  Fleet  came  into  being  In  IMD'  when 
B.  B.  Beverldge.  one  of  the  owners  of  Com- 
mandai.  Carriers,  called  Klliat  R.  Bcldler.  vice 
prsaidant  of  Conuaardal  Carriers,  and  said : 

"I  am  going  to  put  soBia  frienda  of  aaine 
in  ^"■t"*^-,,  and  I  want  you.  to  handlft  the 
account." 

Tbe  "frienda"  turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  Hoffa 
and  Mrs.  Brennan,  wijvcs  of  the  teamster  offi- 
cials who  negotiate  union  contracts  wttH 
Beidler. 

Beidler  and  Wrape  handled  the  details. 
"The  $4,000  Invested  by  Mrs.  Hoffa  and  Mss. 
Brennan  wasn't  enough  to  finance  payment 
on  the  10  tractors  that  Commerclai  Carriers 
had  purchasad  for  Test  Fleet. 

commercial  Carriers  carried  the  additional 
$5,000  on  an  open  account  for  a  montA  until 
Test  Fleet  had  made  enough  from  Com- 
mercial carriers  to  pay  it  off. 

Test  Fleet  had  no  employees,  and  Beidler 
ran  It  fbr  Mrs.  HofTa  and  Mrs.  Brennan  along 
with  his  duties  as  a  vice  president  of  Oom- 
mercial  Carriers. 

Periodically,  'i/fn.  Hoffa  or  Mrs.  Brennan 
would  call  and  ask  to  have  a  dividend  de- 
clared. On  at  least  one  occasion  no  dividend 
amount  was  stated  and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  dividend  be  as  much  as  the  corporation 
could  stand  ovit  of  its  etuniings. 

In  that  4-year  pertod  the  net  earnings  were 
ffl 40,800  wMcb  went  to  pay  for  the  equipment 
and  the  $65,000  in  dividends. 

Two  of  the  teamster  union  members  who 
kwt  piwt  of  their  income  appeared  beftsre  a 
House  subcommittee  to  testify  how  tXt*  or- 
ganization of  Test  Fleet  had  hurt  thcm- 

Paul  L.  Smith,  a  veteran  Flint,  Mich.,  truck 
driver  with  a  long  accident-free  record,  said 
his  income  waa  cut  from  $6,068  a  year  to 
about  $4,500.  Smith  had  hla  awn  equipment 
Ani\  was  able  to  supplement  hla  cegidar 
drivers  pay  before  Teat  Fleet  came  into  ex- 
istence. 

Harold  Btobert  Cross,  Flint,  BUcb.^  was  an- 
other truck  driver  who  lost  part  of  his  Incama 
when  Test  Fleet  was  organized. 

Smith  and  Cross  were  among  drivers  who 
h^jvp^e  involved  In  contract  difficulties  with 
Commercial  Carriers,  and  struck,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  Teamster  Chief  Hoffa.  the 
House  report  said. 

When  the  strHie  was  over,  Cross  and  Smith 
were  blackballed  by  the  teamsters  union. 

"Hfe  (Cross)  tost  his  eqtdpment  because 
he  cotiW  not  meet  the  payments,  was  A^k^ 
to  selt  his  house,  and  now  finds  the  work 
be  once  did  for  Commercial  Carrters  Is  b^ng 
done  by  the  Hoffa-Brennan  Test  Fleet  Corp.. 
the  House  subcommittee  officially  reported. 
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After  h«  lost  hla  equipment.  Croee 

once  more  permitted   to  go  to  work — thla 
time  «•  »  drlTer  at  %  sharply  cut  Income. 

The  report  of  the  Bouse  Labor  Subcom« 
mlttee  stated  that  Prank  Fltzslmmons.  an« 
other  Detroit  teamster  offlclal  under  Holla's 
jurisdiction,  became  a  dominant  partner  and 
later  gained  full  control  of  a  fllm-dellT- 
ery  business  originally  owned  by  a  man  with 
whom  the  \inlon  had  recurring  labor  trou- 
bles. 

Howard  O.  CniTen.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  was 
operating  a  fllm-dellTery  and  paper-delivery 
biislneas  that  brought  In  about  930.000  to 
MO.OOO  a  year  gross.  It  was  a  prosperous 
business  until  teamsters  union  members 
started  striking.  Teamster  boas  Fltzslnunons 
■aid  he  didn't  know  why. 

As  a  reeult  of  these  strikes,  a  teamsters 
union  steward  In  Fltzslmmons'  union  start- 
ed taking  over  Craven's  paper-hauIlng  oper- 
ations. Craven  testified. 

As  Craven's  Income  diminished,  he  was 
approached  by  Fltzslmmons  who  suggested 
he  could  get  Craven  a  contract  for  exclu- 
alve  rlghU  of  hauling  the  paper  In  Detroit 
•nd  suburbs,  and  all  revenue. 

"He  (Fltzslmmons)  was  to  collect  90  per- 
cent of  the  revenue."  Craven  testified. 

Craven  testified  he  thought  his  was  a  good 
contract  for  Increasing  his  business,  but  that 
he  was  forced  to  pay  $9,000  to  Fltzslmmons 
In  the  nrst  year  In  checks  made  out  to  cash. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  •9.000,  Fltzslm- 
mons called  him  down  to  the  teamsters 
union  offices  with  the  books  to  make  sure 
)>•  waa  getting  his  share,  and  had  Insisted 
that  Craven  produce  another  $000  to  pay  the 
income  tax  on  the  •9,000. 

The  elderly  truckllne  operator  said  the 
payments  to  Fltzslmmons  msde  him  go 
broke,  and  he  took  a  Job  as  a  school  Jan- 
itor St  $60  a  week. 

House  subcommittee  Investigators  said  a 
•ImUar  story  was  related  by  Oustave  K. 
Lereque  who  sold  his  film  trucking  service 
firms.  His  firms  were  swallowed  by  a  com- 
bined firm  In  which  Mrs.  Hoffa  showed  up 
as  one  of  the  directors  under  the  name  oX 
Josephine  Poszywak. 

HoCTa  says  he  would  never  own  a  trucking 
firm  that  hired  members  of  the  teamsters 
union,  because  thu  would  be  against  his 
prlnclplee  as  a  tmlon  offlclal. 

However,  he  has  allowed  his  wife  to  keep 
her  Interest  In  the  lucrative  Test  Fleet  Corp. 
He  Justifies  this  arrangement  on  grounds 
that  It  U  his  wife's  business  enterprise,  that 
he  has  no  connection  with  It.  and  t>ecause 
Test  Fleet  hirew  no  employees. 

"If  Test  Fleet  hired  union  members  I  might 
make  her  drop  It.  but  It  Is  Just  an  equipment 
leasing  firm  that  happens  to  lease  to  a  truck- 
ing firm,"  Hoffa  explains. 

"It  la  Just  an  Investment,"  Hoffa  declares. 
"There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  legitimate  In- 
vestments. She  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operations." 

The  House  Labor  Subcommittee  com- 
mented that  "we  seriously  question  the 
ethics  of  the  various  buslneas  arrangemenu 
which  we  recount  here." 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  that  your  sub- 
committee does  not  deny  the  free  right  of 
any  American  to  engage  in  the  business  or 
profeealon  of  his  choice."  the  House  report 
statea. 

"However,  we  deny  the  right  of  anyone 
to  take  Improper  or  unfair  or  unlawful  ad- 
vantage of  anyone  else.  It  Is  in  this  context 
that  we  raise  the  Issue  we  do  now. 

"Congress  has  decreed  that  employees  may 
be  represented  by  unions  In  dealing  with 
their  employers.  The  facts  of  business  and 
economic  life  are  such  that  through  unions, 
employees  enjoy  considerable  power  and  can 
bargain  with  an  authority  they  could  never 
have  aa  Individual*.  Congreea  Intended  that 
this  be  so.'* 


The  report  stated  that  If  an  employer,  for 
good  and  proper  reason,  seeks  to  resist  the 
demands  of  a  union,  the  law  does  not  pro- 
hibit him  from  doing  so. 

"But  suppose  the  same  union,  or  Its  offi- 
cers, operates  a  competitor  business."  the 
report  said.  "The  employer  may  well  have 
no  choice  but  to  yield  to  the  union's  de- 
manda.  This  Is  obviously  not  the  type  of 
collective  bargaining  which  Federal  statutss 
should  compel.  It  Is  not  the  type  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  that  Congress  should  con- 
done. Yet  implicit  In  this  hearing  record 
Is  the  suggestion  that  such  bargaining  may 
soon  be  commonplace." 


CoNsraucT  Lkads -ro  $1,000  Ftt*» 
Backs  Lawssxaiuno  Aio 


-HOfTA 


(By  Clark  Mollenhoff ) 
Wasktwgton. — Two    convictions    of    labor 
law  violations  have  made  James  R.  (Jimmy) 
Hoffa  tolerant  of  minor  officials  of  the  team- 
sters union  who  run  afoul  of  the  law. 

Hoffa  blames  his  own  arrests  on  "anti- 
union police"  and  regards  his  convictions  on 
Federal  and  State  labor  law  violations  as 
purely  "technical." 

The  case  of  Gerald  P.  Connelly.  Minne- 
apolis. Is  an  Indication  that  Hoffa  will  have 
a  big  voice  In  determining  whether  persons 
Indicted  and  convicted  uf  \abtir  racketeering 
will  continue  to  be  Infiuential  in  the  team- 
sters. 

Connelly  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  viola- 
tion of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  by  accepting 
money  from  an  employer  and  was  ousted 
from  Teamsters  Union  548  In  Minneapolis. 

However,  a  three-man  committee  Includ- 
ing Hoffa.  Elnar  Mohn.  Washington.  10th  vice 
president,  and  John  T.  O'Brten.  Chicago. 
4th  vice  president,  recommended  that  Con- 
nelly t>e  reinstated  In  local  548. 

Hoffa  said  he  considered  Connelly's  law 
violation  to  be  "technical,"  and  that  he 
wouldn't  let  Connelly  down  because  It  re- 
minded him  of  his  own  "technical"  convic- 
tions. 

It  waa  back  in  November  1940  that  the 
first  so-called  "technical"  indictment  was  re- 
ttirned  against  Hoffa  In  the  Federal  district 
court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan. 
Hoffa.  his  chief  aid,  Owen  Bert  Brennan. 
Teamsters  Union  337,  and  four  wastepaper 
concerns  were  indicted  on  charges  of  having 
"knowingly  engaged  In  a  combination  and 
conspiracy  unreasonably  to  prevent"  other 
firms  from  selling  wastepaper  for  shipment 
from  Detroit  to  other  States  and  to  Canada. 
The  Indictment  set  out  that  the  union  fol- 
lowed the  trucks  of  other  firms,  picketed  rail- 
roads that  hauled  the  wastepaper  handled  by 
other  firms,  and  that  a  bomb  was  thrown  into 
the  home  of  Charles  Clnns.  a  wholesaler  of 
wastepaper. 

Hoffa  admitted  that  he  entered  a  plea  of 
nolo  contendere  to  the  charge,  paid  a  $1,000 
fine,  and  had  a  permanent  Injunction  against 
continuation  of  this  activity  in  the  waste- 
paper  industry. 

Hoffa  told  a  House  subcommittee  that  hla 
plea  of  nolo  contendere  amounted  to  admis- 
sion of  the  facU.  but  that  I*  was  not  the 
same  as  a  guilty  plea,  because  he  contended 
he  felt  the  things  that  were  done  were  legal. 
Samuel  L.  Travis,  a  former  special  assist- 
ant to  the  attorney  general  of  Michigan,  ex- 
plained the  Incident  to  a  Houae  labor-racket 
investlgaf  ng  subcommittee  in  1947. 

He  said  that  the  teamsters  union  was  only 
In  lU  swaddling  clothee  In  Detroit  at  that 
time,  but  that  it  was  extremely  powerful 
even  then. 

At  that  time,  they  (Brennan  and  Hoffa) 
Joined  together  with  a  group  of  wastepaper 
wholesalers  to  create  a  monopoly  in  Detroit 
of  the  wastepaper  Induatry. 

No  one  but  employees  of  th*  four  eon- 
eerns  involved  were  permitted  into  union 
membership.  The  employees  of  the  com- 
panies on  the  outside  were  nut  permitted  to 


Join  the  union,  and  then  because  of  th*  fact 
that  theee  companies  wsre  so-callsd  non- 
union companies  and  their  employees  were 
not  members,  they  were  not  permitted  to  do 
business. 

Hoffa  s  second  technical  conviction  aroee 
out  of  efforts  of  the  teamsters  union  to  or- 
ganise more  than  6.000  Independent  grocers 
and  meat  dealers  in  Detroit  In  1945. 

Hoffa  and  17  associates  were  indicted  for 
violation  of  the  State  labor  laws.  Hoffa  en- 
tered a  plea  of  nolo  contender*  and  paid  a 
•500  fine. 

The  Detroit  teamster  boas  explained  that 
the  charge  was  reducd  from  a  felony  to  a 
ntisdemeanor.  He  scld  he  entered  a  plea  on 
the  advice  of  his  sttorneys.  and  on  the  the- 
ory "Tou  don't  go  to  court  for  a  $35  fine." 

"When  they  reduced  It  to  a  misdemeanor. 
X  entered  a  plea.  A  lot  of  big  corporations 
do  It.  There  Is  no  sense  In  spending  a  lot  of 
union  money  fighting  under  the  clrcum- 
stancee  even  if  you  might  win  if  you  took  It 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"I  would  have  fought  that  one.  but  ther* 
were  so  many  Involved  that  we  decided  It 
would  cause  less  stink  and  cost  a  lot  less 
money  If  we  Just  entered  a  plea." 

Hoffa  said  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  **1* 
nothing  against  a  man."  "Even  General 
Motors  has  pleaded  nolo."  he  said. 

Circuit  Judge  George  B  Murphy,  of  MlchU 
gan.  wasnt  so  chsriuble  about  Hoffa*s  ac- 
tivity when  he  appeared  before  a  House  labor 
racket  Investigating  subcommittee  In  1947 
to  relate  the  story  of  the  organizing  of  the 
•o-called  "mamma-and-papa"  shops. 

Judge  Murphy  sat  as  a  one-man  grand  Jury 
to  Investigate  the  pattern  used  by  Hoffa** 
union  In  organlxlng  thee*  Independent 
grocers  and  meat  dealers. 

He  explained  that  Hoffa,  as  president  of  the 
Teamsters  Joint  Council  43.  and  Owen  Bert 
Brannan.  president  of  Teamsters  Local  290. 
were  the  key  figures  In  the  organization 
drive. 

"Prior  to  that  the  Teamsters  union  suc- 
cessfully unionized  the  packers  and  whole- 
sale  meat  dealers  and  distributors."  Judge 
Murphy  teetlficd.  "An  attempt  was  made  to 
•ew  up  the  food  Industry  In  Detroit. 

"It  was  contended  that  more  Jobe  ought  to 
be  created  for  returning  soldiers,  and  mor* 
trucks  should  be  put  on  the  road,  and  that 
no  one  should  t>e  permitted  to  pick  up  hi* 
meat  (from  the  wholesaler)  unless  and  until 
h*  Joined  the  Teamsters  union  or  bought  a 
permit  which  would  coat  $5  and  b*  good  for 
30  days." 

Murphy  said  that  many  of  the  small  groc- 
eries operated  by  a  husband  and  wife  bad 
made  It  a  practice  of  picking  up  their  meat  In 
a  truck  or  car. 

However,  pamphlets  were  passed  out  by 
the  teanuters  union  that  no  meat  was  to 
bs  delivered  by  wholesalers  of  the  packing- 
house unlees  ths  teamsters  union  permit  wa* 
preeented. 

A  great  many  paid  the  gs  a  month  for  • 
permit  under  protest  prior  to  the  time  tliat 
the  grand  Jury  started  operating. 

Murphy  said  the  union  contended  that  It 
was  creating  more  Jobs,  snd  that  It  wanted 
the  meat  hauled  in  aanltAry  trucks  a*  • 
heslth  meastir*. 

"However,  when  some  fellow  had  a  broken- 
down  Ford,  or  even  a  passenger  car.  he  wa* 
permitted  to  take  the  meat  in  that  truck 
regardlea*  of  whether  It  waa  aanitary  or 
otherwise,  provided  he  had  paid  tlie  ••  for 
a  permit."  Murphy  said. 

In  aU  from  300  to  400  wltna****  war*  caUcd 
before  the  grand  Jury  before  Indictment* 
were  handed  down  charging  Hoffa.  Brennan. 
and  their  associates  with  extortion  of  th* 
•5  on  permits,  and  for  attempting  to  fore* 
employers  to  Join  a  union  against  their  will. 
Judge  Murphy  said. 

Hoffa  said  that  those  IndlctmenU  wer* 
rtlsmlB*sd.  and  h*  entered  his  plea  of  guilty 
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to  a  charge  of  violating  th*  Stat*  labor  law 
by  Improper  organizing  activity. 

Hoffa  *aid  his  local  union  paid  hi*  gSOO 
flna  "with  full  and  complete  acceptance  of 
til*  membership."  Under  court  order  the 
union  also  refunded  $7,017  collected  ille- 
gally from  the  "mama  and  papa"  stores  in 
permit  payment*. 

Tov  Shouuia  Bam  Onm  Oxna—'BiMCK.  Mrm 
IN  Sranrr  Fmrt  Causks  Horra  To  Boast 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washimoson. — ^Two  carloads  of  police 
broke  up  a  brawl  on  the  streets  of  Charlotte. 
N.  C.  September  3.  and  James  R.  (Jimmy) 
Hoffa  was  charged  with  being  engaged  ia  an 
affray. 

The  43-year-old  chairman  of  the  Central 
States  Conference  oX  Teamsters  waa  1  oX  7 
persons  arrested. 

The  fist  fighting  broke  out  in  a  long- 
standing dispute  between  memliera  of  local 
71  of  the  teamEters  union  and  officials  of  th* 
laternational  Brutherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs.  Warehouaemen .  and  Beipera  of 
America. 

"Our  men  didnt  like  ths  way  the  contract 
was  ranuned  down  our  throats."  said  Sam 
Swing,  a  steward  In  the  local  union. 

However.  Uuffa.  Tbomaa  K.  Plynn.  Be- 
thcsda.  Md..  and  Richard  Kavncr.  St.  Louis. 
Mo  .  regarded  the  contract  as  In  lin*  with 
the  pattern  the  Interuatiuaal  union  seek*. 

Although  Hoffa  gut  the  contract  approved 
en  a  590  to  40  vote  on  a  bead  count  pro- 
cedure, this  did  not  end  the  criticism. 
Fighting  brukc  out  aa  Uuffa  and  local  union 
members  bickered  outside  the  Fox  Theater. 

A  crowd  of  several  hundred  gathered  to 
watch  before  two  carioada  of  police  arrested 
H<iffa.  Flynn.  Ka\nsr,  and  four  local  truck 
drlvcra. 

Hoffs.  Flynn.  and  Kavncr  posted  »60  bond 
aaeh  and  were  released.  City  Prosecutor 
Tnmss  B.  Walker  stated  that  they  did  not 
appear  for  the  September  30  trial,  and  for- 
feited the  caah  bond.  The  (our  truck  driv- 
era  were  found  guilty  and  paid  gU  court 
cosU  *aeh. 

Th*  operation  In  North  Carotin*  wa* 
msrely  one  of  a  number  of  cases  where 
Hoffa  has  been  sctlve  on  the  east  coast. 
He's  been  In  Mew  York,  Mew  England,  snd 
Maryland  bringing  bis  talents  to  contract 
negot  let  ions. 

Hoffa.  as  chairman  of  ths  Central  States 
Confer*  no*  of  Teaoutera.  rul*a  a  i3-State 
region. 

In  addition.  HofTa.  savs  tliat  Teamsters 
General  Preaident  D.ive  Beck  has  given  him 
supervisory  autliorlty  over  the  9-State 
southern  conference  of  Teamsters  which  In- 
elodes  Tuas.  Oklahoma.  Arkansas.  Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee,  Mississippi.  Alabama.  Gcor- 


Wlien  an  Investigator  for  a  eongrcsrionsi 
committee  kidded  Hoffa  about  tlie  black  eye 
he  received  in  the  light  at  Clfearlotte.  Hoffa 
qtilpped: 

"I  took  care  of  myself  okay.  Too  ^ould 
have  seem  the  other  guys — two  oC  them 
went  to  the  hospital." 

n>llce  said  one  of  the  trucfcets  Injured  his 
arm  quits  badly,  snd  one  suffered  a  bloody 
nose,  but  that  they  had  taken  none  to  the 
hospital. 

Hoffa  was  proud  that  he  had  tnken  care 
of  Mraseir  with  his  llsu.  but  b«  says  be  Is 
opposed  to  oslng  such  physical  force  In  set- 
tling disputes  with  other  labor  olWrlal*  or 
with  empioyaaa. 

He  Mamas  "antiunion  poUce"  for  the 
ntnnerous  arrests  In  connection  with  assault, 
and  points  out  that  he  has  only  on*  con- 
viction for  asssult  and  battery. 

Detroit  police  department  file  No.  Se.5T7 
■bow*  that  Hoffa  was  arrested  for  hivestlga- 
tlon  of  aasautt  charges  thrne  times  before  his 
first  conviction  on  February  4,  1938.     Hoffa 


paid  a  glO  fin*  on  tb*  ■***nlt  aad  battery 
charf*. 

On  March  30.  1938.  h*  wa*  airested  on  a 
charge  of  disturbing  the  peace  but  it  was 
dlsmlessd  In  AprU  19S8. 

In  June  1038,  a  special  Investigation  squad 
arrested  Hoffa  but  ha  waa  discharged  th* 
earn*  day. 

On  February  10.  1930.  Hoffa  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  molesting  and  disttn-blng 
workmen  at  work,  but  11  days  later  this 
charge  was  dismissed. 

Hoffa  was  arrested  November  2,  1939.  on  a 
charge  of  molesting  a  truck  driver,  but  was 
discharged  immediately. 

On  February  10.  1940.  Hoffa  waa  arrested 
In  the  investigation  of  a  shooting,  but  he 
was  discharged  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
February  13.   1940. 

In  1943.  Hoffa  entered  a  plea  of  nolo  con- 
tendere to  a  charge  of  violating  the  Federal 
antltriist  laws,  paid  a  $1,000  fine,  and  was  put 
under  a  permanent  injunction. 

The  Indictment  and  Injunction  involved 
the  teannters  union  agreements  with  fbur 
wastepaper  firms  which  it  was  contended 
created  a  monopoly. 

In  1947.  Hoffa  aiul  17  associates  were  In- 
dicted on  chargea  of  violating  the  labor  laws 
of  Michigan  by  extorting  $6  fees  for  permits 
for  grocery  and  meat  dealers  to  use  to  pick 
up  meat  at  various  packing  houses  and 
wholesale  establishments. 

Again  Hoffa  entered  a  plea  of  nolo  con- 
tendere, when  the  charge  was  reduced  to  a 
misdemeanor,  and  paid  a  %5O0  fine. 

Hoffa's  police  record  was  barren  from  1947 
until  the  Charlotte  affair. 

The  troubles  between  local  71  and  the  In- 
ternational Teamsters  Union  had  started 
about  a  year  ago  when  an  election  in  the 
local  upset  the  previous  leadership.  Bud 
Jenkins  defeated  A.  L.  Gtuiter  (or  preaident. 

The  International  union  removed  Jenkins. 
put  the  local  union  in  trusteeship,  and 
named  Guuter  a  district  trustee  with  head- 
quarters in  Charlotte.  Many  local  union 
members  considered  this  to  be  a  high-handed 
action  by  ths  international  tuiion. 

Hofla  want  to  Charlotte  in  September  to 
work  out  details  of  contracts  with  employers. 
The  negotiations  had  taken  about  5  weeks, 
and  local  union  members  contended  that 
they  wese  not  apprised  of  contents  of  the 
contract  until  time  for  a  vote. 

Union  Steward  Ewing  complained  that 
HoCa  and  othect  "approved  the  contract 
without  knowing  anything  about  working 
conditions  here." 

He  also  declared  that  althou^  the  msm- 
bershlp  heard  rumors  about  the  contract 
provisions.  It  wasnt  untU  the  day  of  the 
altercaUon  that  they  learned  the  details. 
It  was  read  to  them. 

IiMtead  of  the  locals'  usual  secret  twUot. 
Hoffa,  Flynn.  and  Kavner  took  a  public  head 
count. 

In  general,  th*  local  drivers  complained 
that  a  one-half  cent  per  mile  Increase  an- 
nually for  the  nest  3  yearn  wa*  nullified  by 
contract  provisiooa  increaaing  the  layover 
time  from  12  to  13  hours  foe  ov*r-th*-road 
drivers. 

Under  the  previous  contract,  the  employer 
had  to  start  paying  the  driver  after  a  12-hoiir 
layover  even  If  he  wasnt  driving. 

The  contract  negotiated  by  Hoffa  provided 
increases  of  35  cents  an  hour  for  dock  work- 
ers and  warehousemen  and  pickup  and  deliv- 
ery drivers  with  a  minimum  of  45  hours  a 


This  brrrught  the  plcktip  and  delivery  driv- 
ers pay  to  $1.68  an  hour,  and  the  weekly 
minimum  to  $75.60.  The  pay  of  dock  workers 
and  warehousemen  was  boosted  to  $1.53  an 
hour  with  $6885  weekly  minimum. 

International  headquarters  of  the  team- 
sters' union  said  the  altercation  was  a  result 
of  a  misunderstanding.  Some  members  of 
local  71  hadn't  understood  the  contract  HbfTa 
had  negotiated  for  them,  it  was  explained. 


Homa**  Tmaonm  Daaw  Miluoms  Psom  XTanon 
iMSusaifCE  Puire  Deals 
(By  Clark  MoUenbcdr) 
WasHxivnmr. — Teamsters*  union  tssnranca 
l»emiums  of  more  than  $9  minion  were  paid 
a  year  ago  to  an  instu'ance  firm  operated  by 
friends  of  James  R.   (Jimmy)    Hoffa.  chair- 
man of   the   Central   States   Conference   at 
Teamsters. 

The  teamsters'  union  official  admits  that 
he  used  his  Influence  to  throw  the  health 
and  welfare  Insurance  for  a  2a-State  area  to 
an  insTirance  firm  operated  by  the  wife  and 
son  of  a  Chicago  labor  leader,  Paul  (Red) 
Dorfman. 

"I  think  it  was  the  best  Instirance  we  could 
get,"  Hoffa  said.  "1  still  think  so.  Our  in- 
surance fund  is  clean — one  of  the  best  in 
the  country.  None  of  these  investigations 
has  been  able  to  show  that  one  dime  is 
missing." 

Two  congressional  Inquiries  hare  been 
made  into  the  teamsters'  health  and  welfare 
insurance  ftind  paid  to  Union  Casualty  & 
Life  Insurance  Co..  of  Mount  Vernon.  N.  T. 
Some  of  the  employer  trustees  objected  to 
having  the  Insurance  placed  with  Union  Cas- 
ualty &  Life,  headed  by  Dr.  Leo  Perlman, 
executive  vice  president. 

However.  Hoffa  convinced  employw  repre- 
sentatives the  insurance  program  should  be 
placed  with  Union  Casualty  In  1949.  and  he's 
kept  It  there  in  the  face  of  congressional  in- 
vestigations and  criticisms. 

In  1953.  a  House  labor  subcommittee 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Allen  Dorfman. 
then  30.  aiul  his  mother.  Rose  Dorfman.  had 
cleaned  up  more  than  a  million  dollars  in 
commissions  in  the  period  from  1949  through 
June  1963. 

Investigators  testified  that  $101,000  was 
missing  from  the  Dorfman  insurance  agency. 
Allen  Dorfman  declined  to  testify  on  this 
missing  •lOlJXX)  on  groiuids  that  he  might 
incriminate  himself.  Hoffa  tzstlfled  he  re- 
ceived none  of  the  missing  money. 

At  present,  a  Senate  labor  investigating 
subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  Doitblas. 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  is  taking  another  look 
at  the  operations. 

There  has  been  no  crltlclraa  of  theft  or 
loss  of  money  from  the  funds  while  held  by 
the  trustees. 

However,  there  has  been  considerable  critic 
eism.  of  the  huge  commissions  that  have 
(k>wed  to  Hoffa's  friends.  The  hearings  also 
pointed  out  that  Hoffa  has  been  engaged.  In 
lucrative  Joint  business  enterprises  with 
friends  who  received  these  huge  commissions. 
Hofla  contends  members  of  the  teaatsters' 
union  ia  the  22  States  sre  getting  the  best 
posBibl*  eoverage^at  the  best  price. 

HoSa'a  friends — MTs.  Dorfman,  Allen  Dorf- 
n\an,  and  Perlman — have  drawn  millions  in 
proftU  from  the  Union  Insurance  agency-  In 
Illinois  operated  by  the  Dorfmans,  and  from 
Union  Casualty  &  Life. 

At  the  same  time,  Hofla  bn*  entered  Into 
Joint  business  operations  with  the  Dorfmans 
and  Perlman.  including  oil  leases  in  North 
Dakota  and  Jack-o-Laatern  Lodge,  a  eamp 
near  Eagle  River,  Wis. 

Hofla  testified  hla  partners  tax  the  Jaek-o- 
Lantem  Lodge  were  Allen  Dorfman.  Bose 
Dorfman,  Owen  Bert  Brennan.  and  Phil 
Goodman,  a  Chicago  lawyer.  Br«uiaai  is  an- 
other Detroit  Teamsters'  Union  official  and  is 
rsgardad  as  Hoffa's  top  aid  in  the  union. 

Hofla  says  he  Is  in  a  partnaxahip  with 
Brennan,  Allen  Dorfman.  Mrs.  Dorfman.  and 
Perlman  in  Northwestern  Oil  Co.,  Bismarck. 
H.  Dak.  According  to  Hofl*,  each  of  the  part- 
ners put  up  glO.CKW  for  that  venture  In  oil 
leasing.  • 

The  42-year-old  vice  presWent  of  tHe  Ih- 
tematlonal  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
ChattfTeurs.  Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of 
America  says  he  finds  no  conflict  of  Interest 
In  using  his  Influence  to  place  Insurance  with 
his  business  associates  and  friends. 
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*7Te  (ot  s  right  to  make  legltlmat*  lnT«at» 
mentc."  Hoffa  dedarea.  "I've  got  a  right  to 
have  theae  people  for  my  f rienda.  Paul  Dorf- 
man  was  my  friend  years  before  thia  Insut'- 
ance  deal  came  up." 

To  this  date  Hoffa  haa  recelred  no  criti- 
cism from  the  teamsters  general  president. 
Dave  Beck,  a  fellow  whose  own  prlve  Invest- 
ments have  made  him  a  millionaire. 

Hoffa  points  to  this  lack  of  criticism  from 
Beck  as  a  sort  of  endorsement  for  the  way 
the  teamster  health  and  welfare  funds  are 
being  bandied. 

Hcffa  has  been  a  key  figure  In  bringing 
together  the  central  State  conference  of 
teamster  welfare  fund  with  the  States  of 
the  southern  conference  of  teamsters  and 
steering  them  to  Union  Casualty. 

The  Michigan  conference  of  teanuters 
operates  from  a  separate  fund,  but  the  In- 
surance Is  placed  with  the  same  company. 

Under  the  contract  signed  for  the  over-the- 
road  drivers  for  the  period  from  February  1, 
19S0.  to  January  31.  1961,  employers  must 
contribute  $2.25  a  week  for  each  employee. 
A  pension  plan  has  been  added  in  the  con- 
tract calling  for  an  additional  f2  a  week 
contribution  for  each  employee. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law,  these 
multimillion-dollar  funds  are  Jointly  admin- 
istered by  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  labor  and  of  management. 

Congressional  committees  have  stated  that 
In  practice,  the  management  trustees  often 
disregard  their  responsibility  and  try  to  curry 
favor  with  the  labor  union  officials  who  are 
tnutees. 

Hoffa  has  been  a  long-time  friend  of  Red 
Dortman.  head  of  local  20467  of  the  AFL 
Waste  Material  Handlers  Union  In  Chicago. 

Perlman.  as  operating  head  of  Union 
Casualty  &  Life,  cultivated  labor  leaders  such 
as  Hoffa.  Brennan.  Dorfman.  and  Frank  Dar- 
ling, head  of  local  1031  of  the  Brotherhood 
of   Electrical  Workers  in   Chicago. 

A  House  committee  Investigative  report 
states  that  the  direct  premium  pa3rments  to 
Perlman's  firm  Jumped  from  $1,460,000  in 
1S>48,  to  $8,900,000  In  1952.  Nearly  77  per- 
cent of  the  1952  premiums  came  from  the 
Teamsters'  Union  and  Darling's  Klectrical 
Workers. 

In  the  last  year,  the  total  premium  pay- 
ments to  Perlman's  firm  have  soared  to  more 
than  $11  million.  More  than  $9  million  of 
this  comes  from  the  huge  22-State  teamsters 
bloc  dominated  by  Hoffa.  Another  $1,500.- 
000  comes  from  health  and  welfare  insurance 
premiums  for  the  35.000  to  37.000  members 
In  Darling's  Electrical  Workers  Union. 

Hoffa  contends  that  the  contract  with 
Perlman  has  been  mutually  beneficial,  since 
it  has  enabled  the  Michigan  Conference  of 
Teamsters  to  buy  a  $250,000  bloc  of  pre- 
ferred stock  in  Union  Casualty  it  Life. 

This  made  the  Michigan  teamsters  the 
largest  holder  of  preferred  stock.  With  the 
payment  of  $40  a  share — another  $250.000 — 
this  stock  can  be  converted  to  common  stock 
with  voting  privileges  on  an  option  that  must 
be  exercised  before  January  1.  1956. 

Congressional  investigators  have  pointed 
to  the  problem  Involved  if  union  ownership 
In  an  Insurance  company  is  such  that  union 
officials  have  an  interest  in  curbing  the  claim 
rate  of  members  of  other  unions  insured  by 
the  company. 

Vbai  or  Rkpkisals  CrrcD — Hofta  Neablt 

WaxcKs  Cabecs  or  Truck  OmciAi. 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

WASHnrcTON. — A  number  of  disputes  with 
James  R.  (Jimmy)  Hoffa  have  nearly  wrecked 
t^e  career  of  a  Des  Moines  man  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  trucking  industry. 

Wlllla  J.  McCarthy,  an  attorney  who  repre- 
sented the  Midwest  Operators  Association, 
told  congressional  investigators  that  when 
he  disagreed  with  Central  States  teamsters 
Chief  Hoffa,  his  clients  were  harassed  with 
labor  grievances. 


One  employer  had  as  many  aa  60  grievances 
filed  against  him  In  1  month,  with  only  a 
few  of  the  grievances  Justified.  McCarthy 
•aid. 

McCarthy  said  Hoffa  had  forced  a  Dee 
Moines  transportation  firm  to  rehire  8  truck 
drivers.  5  of  whom  admitted  that  they  had 
made  illegal  charges  for  second  story  deliv- 
eries and  were  pocketing  the  money. 

Hoffa  boasted  he  would  break  McCarthy's 
clients,  laughed  at  him  for  his  futility  In 
fighting  the  teamsters,  and  after  having  de- 
feated McCarthy  called  him  to  chide  him. 
McCarthy  testified. 

McCarthy  was  one  of  the  employer  repre- 
sentatives In  1949  when  Hoffa  prevailed  upon 
the  trustees  to  place  the  multlmllUon-doUar 
health  and  welfare  Insurance  policy  with 
Union  Casualty  and  Life.  Mount  Vernon. 
N.  T..  bringing  big  commissions  to  Hoffa's 
friends. 

McCarthy  said  the  employee  representa- 
tives gave  in  to  avoid  "reprisals  (by  the 
teamsters)  against  their  companies.** 

As  an  example.  McCarthy  testified  that 
when  contract  negotiations  broke  down  In 
a  local  cartage  driver's  contract  In  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  the  teamsters  shut  down  opera- 
tions of  the  trucking  concern  at  such  distant 
points  as  Denver,  Colo.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
Omaha.  Nebr..  St.  Puul.  Minn..  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  and  Detroit,  Mich. 

"In  these  distant  cities  they  had  local  cart- 
age contracts  that  were  fully  In  effect  and  an 
over-the-road  contract  that  was  fully  In  ef- 
fect, and  that  should  not  be  affected  by  any- 
thing that  occurred  In  Kansas  City.-  Mc- 
Carthy told  congressional  investigators. 

"Did  Hoffa  ever  tell  you  what  would  hap- 
pen to  your  clients  because  you  were  repre- 
senting them?"  asked  Chief  Counsel  William 
M.  McKenna.  of  the  House  Labor  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee. 

"Hoffa  told  me  that  I  should  make  an 
effort  to  get  along  with  him:  and  If  I  dldnt. 
that  grievances  would  be  filed  against  the 
carriers,  and  they  would  be  struck  as  a 
result."  McCarthy  testified. 

McCarthy  said  that  In  the  case  of  drivers 
making  extra  charges  for  second-story  de- 
liveries the  union  contended  that  the  charges 
were  tips  and  that  no  dishonesty  was  in- 
volved. Forty  city  drivers  and  50  road  drivers 
went  on  strike,  and  teamsters'  union  mem- 
bers in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul 
picketed  the  company. 

McCarthy  said  th-?  firm  was  faced  with 
"giving  up  or  going  broke,  so  we  gave  up." 

McCarthy  related  that  when  a  committee 
met  to  settle  the  case  there  were  dissenting 
votes. 

"I  asked  the  committee  be  polled  to  get 
the  result  of  the  vote,"  McCarthy  said. 
"Hoffa  said,  'If  you  want  the  committee 
polled,  we  will  shut  you  down,  and  you  will 
stay  shut  down  forever.  Now,  if  you  want 
the  committee  polled,  that  is  your  answer.'  " 

McCarthy  said  he  a.sked  for  a  recess  to  con- 
sult with  the  president  of  the  company,  and 
that  the  company  president  said: 

"I  can't  afford  another  strike.  If  I  have 
another  strike.  It  will  mean  we  are  broke." 

The  eight  drivers  were  put  back  and  were 
paid  somewhere  between  $3,000  and  $4,000 
back  pay  without  requesting  a  poll  of  the 
committee.  McCarthy  said. 

McCarthy  said  Hoffa  called  him  on  the 
telephone  to  ask,  "Do  you  want  to  keep  on 
fighting,  or  do  you  wimt  to  give  up?" 

Months  later,  McCJirthy  was  In  Washing- 
ton seeking  further  congressional  Inquiry  in- 
to the  actions  of  Hoffa  in  the  Midwest. 

However,  he  was  a  cautious  man.  It  was 
obvious  that  trucking;  interests  were  back- 
ing McCarthy,  but  as  he  called  on  Congress- 
men and  Investigators  he  carefully  avoided 
naming  his  employer.  He  told  Congress- 
men that  he  did  not  want  his  employer  re- 
vealed because  of  the  danger  of  reprisals. 

Teamsters  President  Dave  Beck  has  Ig- 
nored the  request  of  the  New  York  City  an- 


tlcrlme  committee  that  Hoffa  be  kept  out  of 
New  York. 

Hoffa  was  the  subject  of  a  scathing  report 
by  the  New  York  antlcrlme  committee  which 
was  presented  by  Chairman  Bprullle  Bra- 
den  this  year. 

Hoffa  was  characterised  as  a  friend  and 
associate  of  several  major  figures  In  the 
ranks  of  gangsterdom,  and  the  public  waa 
warned  that  the  regional  organization  of 
the  teamsters  union  will  facllltata  the  ef- 
forts of  racketeers  to  dominate  the  trucking 
Industry  in  this  area. 

According  to  Braden's  report,  even  big. 
tough  New  York  City  had  reason  to  tremble 
at  the  Invasion  of  the  dynamic  little  labor 
leader  from  Detroit. 

"His  (Hoffa's)  activities,  though  well  pub- 
licised, have  not  as  yet  developed  In  Beck 
any  risible  will  to  take  acUon,"  the  report 
said. 

Hoffa's  Invasions  of  other  areas  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  handicap  of  such 
organized  resistance. 

Hoffa  Is  president  of  local  299  of  the  team- 
sters In  Detroit,  president  of  Joint  Team- 
sters Council  43  In  Detroit,  president  of  the 
Michigan  conference  of  teamsters,  chair- 
man of  the  12-State  central  conference  of 
teamsters,  and  Is  ninth  vice  president  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

He  has  been  trustee  of  a  dccen  local  unions 
throughout  the  Midwest,  and  through  ar- 
rangements with  Beck  has  had  some  super- 
visory authority  over  the  nine-State  south- 
ern conference  of  teamsters. 

The  New  York  antlcrlme  committee  viewed 
with  alarm  the  fact  that  the  teanuters  union 
U  stamping  out  the  autonomy  of  local 
unions. 

The  report  stated  that  until  recently  the 
racketeers  have  not  been  too  successful  In 
getting  control  of  the  trucking  Industry  In 
New  York. 

"A  major  barrier  has  been  the  virtual  au- 
tonomy of  the  locals  In  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters."  the  report  said. 
"The  result  has  been  that  here  In  New  York 
a  few  bona  fide  honest  labor  leaders  have, 
through  the  control  of  their  locals,  been  abia 
to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  racketeers 
and  to  preserve  the  hard  core  of  honest  trad* 
unionism." 

The  report  stated  that  st  the  present  time 
"an  Intensive  effort  Is  being  made  to  break 
down  that  autonomy  and  to  gain  control  over 
the  teamster  locals. 

"Regional  organizations  are  being  tiaed  to 
accomplish  thU  end."  the  report  said.  "The 
resuiunt  centralization  of  control.  In  the 
opinion  of  experts,  will  facilitate  the  efforta 
of  racketeers  to  dominate  the  trucking  In- 
dustry In  any  area,  provided  they  are  able 
to  get  control  of  the  regional  office  of  that 
union." 

The  report  pointed  out  that  In  recent  clty- 
wlde  strikes  In  New  York  "the  accepted 
spokesman  for  the  trucking  unions  was  re- 
placed by  order  of  Hoffa. 

"Hoffa  put  In  as  spokesman  a  man  who 
has  been  a  lifelong  associate  of  the  worst 
gangster  In  this  city.  The  strike  was  set- 
tled on  terms  dictated  by  Hoffa." 

The  report  then  pointed  out  that  Hoffa 
was  "the  same  man  whose  activities  In  the 
field  of  union  welfare  funds  was  the  subject 
of  disclosures  by  this  committee  and  later 
by  congressional  committees. 

"He,  himself,  is  a  friend  of  several  msjor 
figures  in  the  ranks  of  gangsterdom."  the 
report  said. 

The  antlcrlme  committee  said  the  rise  of 
Hoffa  to  a  position  of  prominence  In  the 
teamsters  union  "was  due  In  large  measiire 
to  the  backing  of  a  few  nationwide  trucking 
firms  who  have  purposely  played  Into  bis 
hands. 

"Hoffa's  plans  for  New  York  City,  though 
not  publicized  by  him,  have  been  uncovered 
by  your  committee's  Investigation."  the  re- 
port stated. 
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"Any  trucking  firm  desirous  of  favored 
treatment  can  easily  get  It  by  retaining  one 
of  a  few  select  labor-relations  firms  and 
by  going  along  with  sxiggestions  as  to  what 
Insurance  agencies  will  handle  the  union 
welfare  and  Insurance  funds. ' 

TTie  report  warned  that  "certain  leaders 
in  the  New  York  City  tru:klng  Industry 
have  already  been  approached  with  this 
proposition." 

The  report  stated  that  there  Is  much  in- 
decision In  the  trucking  industry  as  to 
whether  to  go  along  with  Hoffa's  plan. 

"They  are  bothered  by  the  realization  that 
one  major  weapon  of  Hoffa's  Is  a  plan  which 
will  ultimately  relegate  the  local  trucker  to 
a  very  minor  sUtus  in  the  industry,"  the  re- 
port said. 

The  report  stated  that  other  leaders  In  the 
trucking  Industry  "have  decided  to  combine 
their  efforts  in  order  to  fight  Hoffa  and  his 
racketeeerlng  allies." 

"These  men,  unlike  their  colleagues,  real- 
ise the  truth  of  the  statement  that  'you  em- 
ploy the  racketeer  on  Monday— he  Is  your 
partner  by  Wednesday — and  your  employer  by 
Friday."  " 

The  grand  Juries  Indictments  and  congres- 
sional committees  that  had  criticized  Hoffa 
over  the  years  had  never  hit  him  any  harder 
than  the  New  York  Antlcrlme  Committee. 
The  crime  committee  continued  to  gather  in- 
formation on  Hoffa's  contacU  with  Johnny 
Dlo,  a  conricted  extortionUt  who  operates  a 
labor  relations  firm. 

But,  as  If  In  defiance  to  the  antlcrime 
group,  Hoffa  continued  to  vUlt  New  York  for 
the  teamsters  union.  He  said  It  was  on  au- 
thority from  General  Presid*  nt  Beck. 

Tkamstts  Boas  Etes  Bbct*  Post — Horra 
Stmbol  or  Defiance  or  CoNoazssioNAL 
PaoBEas 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

Washington.— James  R.  (Jimmy)  Hoffa 
stands  as  a  symool  of  the  teamsters  union's 
successful  defiance  of  congressional  investiga- 
tors in  the  past  few  years. 

This  little  Napoleon  of  the  drivers  union  is 
a  shrewd,  fearless,  and  aggri«slve  warrior  In 
the  battles  to  expand  the  JurUdlctlon  of  the 
teamsters,  to  solidify  It,  and  to  defend  his 
allies  against  those  who  atteck  them. 

He  appears  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  seize  the 
crown  from  General  President  Dave  Beck. 
He  Is  merely  moving  to  make  alliances  that 
will  put  him  in  line  for  the  top  post  when 
Beck  bows  out. 

Throughout  the  central  States  conference 
of  teamsters,  local  teamsters  officials  have 
been  under  the  fire  of  congressional  investi- 
gators and  grand  Juries. 

Hoffa  has  stood  his  ground  when  he  has 
been  under  fire  personally  in  Michigan.  He 
has  consistently  backed  those  In  his  area 
who  have  been  scorched  by  congressional 
committees.  Indicted,  or  convicted. 

As  chairman  of  the  central  States  confer- 
ence of  teamsters,  the  42-year-old  Detroit 
man  has  been  the  bulwark  of  the  teamster 
defense  against  congressional  committees 
that  have  conducted  Investigations  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Lack  of  records  and  lack  of  access  to  union 
records  hampered  investigators  throughout 
3  years  of  investigation.  When  Hoffa  was 
called  to  explain  the  lack  of  records  In  his 
Michigan  area,  he  testified  he  had  ap- 
proved the  destruction  of  financial  records 
to  conserve  space. 

Congressional  committees  and  grand  Juries 
have  plagued  his  career  as  a  labor  leader 
almost  from  the  outset,  but  Jimmy  said  he 
has  learned  that  all  these  things  blow  over. 
There  are  no  indications  that  Hoffa's  policy 
has  hurt  him  at  this  stage. 

In  July  1953.  the  New  Tork  Antlcrime 
Commission  was  critical  of  Hoffa  as  a  life- 


long associate  of  the  worst  gangsters  In  this 
city,  and  Chairman  Sprullle  Braden  asked 
that  President  Beck  keep  Hoffa  out  of  New 
York. 

Beck  declined  to  move  against  Hoffa,  and 
In  a  nationwide  television  show  asserted  that 
he  foimd  nothing  In  Hoffa's  operations  to 
criticize. 

The  various  teamsters  union  members  and 
officials  who  gathered  in  Washington  for  ded- 
ication of  the  $5  million  teamsters  building 
certainly  didn't  Indicate  any  disenchantment 
with  Hoffa. 

Minor  officials  made  him  the  center  of 
attention  with  an  effusive  greeting. 

Although  he  strutted  with  the  carriage 
of  one  who  expected  this  as  his  due,  he  had 
the  names  of  all  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
and  a  quick  conunent  that  made  It  apparent 
he  remembered  them. 

His  table  gets  a  constant  stream  of  minor 
teamsters  officials.  Some  want  to  thank  him 
for  help  in  cutting  redtai>e  to  settle  admin- 
istrative problems,  or  problems  with  em- 
ployers. Others  want  to  ask  him  to  contact 
the  heads  of  large  organizations  to  iron  out 
difficulties  that  local  officials  have  found  im- 
possible to  handle  with  regular  labor-rela- 
tions representatives  of  the  firm. 

Beck  can  visit  the  White  Hoxise  and  walk 
with  kings,  but  Jimmy  Hoffa  Is  working  14 
to  16  hours  a  day  on  the  contacts  that  make 
him  the  No.  2  power  In  the  1,500,000-member 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Hoffa  has  two  telephones  in  his  home  In 
Detroit.  The  number  of  the  upstairs  phone 
Is  known  to  business  agents  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  teamsters  union. 

•Hoffa  says  he  is  available  24  hours  a  day 
to  hear  the  problems  of  any  of  the  teamsters 
In  his  22-State  area. 

Hoffa  also  will  take  up  the  problems  of 
local  labor  leaders  In  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  or  North  Carolina.  Jimmy  says 
this  activity  is  not  an  encroachment  on 
Thomas  E.  Flynn,  head  of  the  eastern  con- 
ference of  teamsters. 

Flynn  is  not  an  international  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  teamsters  union,  and  Hoffa  says 
that  B;ck  had  authorized  him  to  go  in  and 
settle  problems  in  those  areas. 

Hoffa  has  continued  to  branch  out  In  the 
East,  and  make  plans  for  further  organiza- 
tion drives  in  the  Middle  West  despite  the 
upsetting  Influence  of  indictments  in  the 
last  2  years  of  top  teamster  officials  in  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Detroit.  Chicago,  and 
Minneapolis. 

Hoffa  and  his  lawyers  have  listened  to  the 
problems  of  indicted  teamster  officials  with 
a  sympathetic  ear.  They  have  then  set  about 
giving  what  they  consider  to  be  sound  advice 
for  beating  the  rap,  or  copping  a  plea. 

When  Gerald  P.  Connelly,  former  official 
of  local  548  in  Minneapolis,  copped  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor 
law  he  was  acting  on  the  advice  of  Hoffa. 

Hoffa  said  he  listened  to  the  story  behind 
the  charge  that  Connelly  had  Illegally  ac- 
cepted $300  from  an  employer  In  violation  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

In  Hoffa's  opinion  it  was  a  technical  vio- 
lation but  there  were  so  many  problems 
Involved  in  trying  to  beat  the  case  that  Hoffa 
advised  Connelly  to  enter  a  plea  of  guilty 
and  was  fined  $500. 

Later,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  oust 
Connelly  as  a  convicted  lal)or  racketeer,  Hoffa 
was  on  the  three-man  committee  that 
studied  the  case  and  recommended  to  Beck 
that  Connelly  be  reinstated. 

Hoffa  is  equally  critical  of  the  Indictments 
returned  against  Harold  Gibbons,  St.  Louis 
teamster  official;  Orville  Ring,  teamster  boss 
In  Kansas  City,  and  William  Presser,  Cleve- 
land, chairman  of  the  Ohio  conference  of 
teamsters. 

Presser  paid  a  $1,600  fine  after  pleading 
nolo  contendere  (no  contest)  to  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  to  create  a  monopoly  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  candy  and  tobacco  products  in 


Ohio.    Neither  Gibbons  nor  Ring  was  con- 
victed. 

Connelly  and  Hoffa  had  been  friends  tar 
20  years,  and  Hoffa  stuck  with  a  friend  while 
be  was  in  trouble. 

In  the  teamsters  \inlon,  Hoffa  Is  regarded  as 
a  man  of  his  word  whether  he  says  he  "will 
back  you."  or  whether  be  says  he  "will  get 
you." 

In  November  1943,  Hoffa  paced  back  and 
forth  outside  of  the  door  of  an  eighth- 
floor  courtroom  of  the  Federal  Building 
In  Detroit.  A  congressional  hearing  was  in 
progress  that  was  aimed  at  Hoffa.  A  conunit- 
tee  ruling  forced  Hoffa  to  stay  on  the  out- 
side. 

He  was  the  center  of  attention  as  he  moved 
back  and  forth  shouting  his  dislikes  for 
Chairman  Wint  Bttrra,  Republican,  of  Kan- 
sas, and  his  arch-enemy  Representative 
Clake  HorrMAN,  Republican,  of  Michigan, 
who  were  conducting  the  hearings. 

On  one  occasion  he  cursed  a  personal  rep- 
resentative of  Teamster  President  Beck,  and 
accused  Beck  of  intigatlng  the  congressional 
inquiry  to  get  him.  The  representative  of 
Beck  said  there  was  nothing  to  such  reports, 
but  he  carefully  avoided  denouncing  Hoffa '^ 
for  making  such  an  accusation. 

Hoffa  says  he  likes  to  nm  a  union  so  that 
any  member  "can  come  up  and  tell  ine  I'm 
wrong." 

"I  like  to  be  able  to  sit  down  across  the 
table  and  argue  things  out,  and  when  it  is  all 
over  with  I  like  to  forget  it."  Hoffa  said. 

"I've  had  some  tough  battles  with  employ- 
ers, but  I've  never  seen  an  employer  yet  that 
I  co\ildn't  get  along  with  afterwards,"  Hoffa 
said.  "I  can  go  out  right  afterwards  and 
have  a  cup  of  coffee  with  them  and  get  along 
Just  as  if  nothing  had  hapf>ened." 

Part  of  the  reason  that  Jimmy  can  be  so 
cheerful  after  a  battle  Is  that  he  hasnt  lost 
many. 

What  Is  Hoffa's  secret  of  success? 
"You  gotta  use  your  pressure,  and  make 
sure  you  got  everything  stopped  off,"  Hoffa 
explains.  "I've  t\imed  down  a  lot  of  strikes 
because  I  knew  they  (the  local  union) 
weren't  ready.  I  won't  sanction  a  strike  when 
I'm  not  sxire  they  have  everything  stopped  off 
so  they'll  win." 

Hoffa  says  that  when  local  officials  come  In 
with  Just  a  feeling  they  can  win  a  strike, 
he  sends  them  back  for  the  facts. 

"They  have  to  show  me,"  he  said.  "It 
must  be  done  on  a  scientific  basis.  When 
you  put  the  screws  on  you're  sure  they'll 
have  to  come  your  way." 

Hoffa  doesn't  try  to  give  the  Impression 
that  he  has  never  had  any  abortive  attempts 
to  organize,  but  he  has  considered  those  only 
temporary  difficulties. 

At  present,  Hoffa  is  making  big  plans  to 
organize  the  service  stations,  grease  racks, 
and  parking  lots  all  over  the  area  from  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Hoffa  says  he's  made  some  exploratory 
moves  in  his  home  territory  around  Detroit, 
and  has  concluded  that  It  Is  not  yet  time  for 
the  big  move. 

The  teamster's  action  In  Detroit  was  In 
part  successful,  but  some  of  the  big  service 
stations  Just  closed  up  and  went  home.  The 
big  oil  companies  then  cut  gasoline  prices  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  affected  area,  and  this 
drew  customers  enough  to  keep  the  total 
gallonage  up,  Hoffa  said. 

"It  proved  we've  got  to  go  at  this  In  a 
wider  area  to  really  make  It  hiirt,"  Hoffa  said. 
"They  think  they  have  us  stopped,  but  we've 
been  doing  some  planning  recently  that  will 
set  these  big  oil  companies  up  for  a  big 
surprise." 

Hoffa  asserts  that  the  teamsters  should 
have  a  right  to  organize  small  firms  In  which 
a  man  runs  his  own  business  and  has  no 
employees  outside  of  his  family. 

He  cites  the  organization  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Jukebox  owner  as  essential,  and  each 
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of  these  Independent  Jukebox  opentora  "U 
a  tbjreat  to  the  titmatara,  aad  to  organised 
labor  aa  a  wbola." 

Hoffa  cltea  the  ease  of  the  uncrgaulaed 
muaiclana  who  might  work  as  Independent 
entertainers  iX  It  were  not  for  the  tight  mu- 
alclans  union. 

"Look  at  the  way  Petrlllo  has  things  sewed 
up."  Bofla  says.  "There  la  no  reason  why 
the  teamsters  shouldn't  have  It  the  same 
way." 

If  Jimmy  Hoffa  has  It  his  way,  he's  going 
to  have  highway  transportation,  and  every- 
thing else  In  teamsters  Jiirisdlctlon.  sewe4 
up  as  tight  as  the  musicians  union. 


EXKCUriVK  SSSSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  ap- 
proximately 15  minutes  in  reference  to  a 
special  item  of  proposed  legislation  witli 
respect  to  which  I  have  f (xmally  notified 
other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — I  do 
not  like  to  object — but  I  should  like  to 
familiarize  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MunotJ  with  the  request. 
Perhaps  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
were  to  speak  in  the  morning  hour,  and 
then  ask  for  additional  time  of  4  or  5 
minutes,  we  could  keep  within  the  spirit 
of  the  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  would  not  want  him 
to  feel  that  I  had  let  him  down. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota yield  to  me  in  order  that  I  may 
ask  for  a  call  of  the  Executive  Calendar, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  shall  have  the  floor  when 
the  Executive  Calendar  shall  have  been 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  happy  to  do 

80. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business^ 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Henry  Irving  Hodes.  to  be  a 
General  in  the  United  States  Army. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  ncunination  is  con- 
firmed. 

SUNDRY  NOMINATIONS  IN  THE 
ARM03  FORCES 

Th«  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  routine  ncMninations  in  the  Air 
Force,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dtnt,  I  ask  unanimous  eonaeat  that 
thc«!e  nominations  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Th*PRE8nMNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
Ihined  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  Immediately  notified  of 
all  Dominations  confirmed  this  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  ref^olution  (S.  J.  Res.  31) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agri?eing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  substi- 
tute amendment  cf  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  oall 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  is  prepared  to  recognise  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  prepared  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
session  yesterday  I  was  discu.'^sing  some 
of  the  arguments  made  in  support  of 
electoral  college  reform.  This  afternoon 
I  should  like  to  resimie  at  the  point  at 
which  I  left  off  in  yesterday's  discussion. 

For  purposes  of  r*>capitulation.  I  may 
say  that  yesterday  I  had  concluded  the 
development  of  two  of  the  argxmients 
why.  in  my  opinion,  electoral  college  re- 
form in  this  country  not  only  is  overdue, 
but  also  is  of  vital  significance  to  the 
continuation  of  the  American  concepts 
of  government  and  the  American  way 
of  life. 

The  first  argument  I  presented  was 
that  the  electoral  college  reform  as  pro- 


posed in  the  compromise  amendment 
would  restore  the  appropriate  balance 
between  the  voters  in  the  big  city  areas 
and  the  voters  in  the  nonelty  areas  of 
the  Nation.  I  pointed  out  that  by  so 
doing,  although  the  Impact  of  pressure 
groups  would  not  be  eliminated,  never- 
theless, pressure  groups  would  be  re- 
quired, if  they  were  to  be  effective,  to  op- 
erate on  a  national  level  and  to  mak* 
a  national  appeal,  rather  than  a  special- 
ised appeal  to  little  segments  of  Ameri- 
cans in  specified  sections  of  the  country. 

I  pointed  out.  further,  that  one  of 
the  really  serious  challenges  to  democ- 
racy in  this  country  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  the  boss-led  political  ma- 
chine of  the  big  city,  which  is  pressure- 
groupism  at  its  worst:  which  provides 
the  opportunity  for  a  few  selfish  people 
in  politics  to  seek  pelf  rather  than  to 
render  public  service,  and  to  exert  In- 
fluence In  the  great  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  Nation  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
control  the  entire  electoral  college  vote 
of  a  big  State.  By  throwing  it  en  masse 
and  en  bloc.  throuc;h  one  modification 
or  another,  one  way  or  another  they  can 
then  determine  the  selection  of  the 
President  and  thereby  determine  the 
destiny  of  America. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  present  elec- 
toral college  system,  which  was  devised 
before  there  vere  any  large  American 
cities,  not  only  makes  it  possible  for  the 
big  city  machines  to  develop  and  to  exer- 
cise undue  weight  in  the  determination 
of  our  elections,  but  also,  it  actually  in- 
vites the  growth  of  the  big  city  ma- 
chines and  places  a  premium  on  their 
operations. 

The  second  argument  I  made  yester- 
day was  that  under  the  proposed  com- 
promise amendment  the  district  voting 
features  provided  for  In  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  section  of  the  bill,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  electors  shall  be  elected 
precl.sely  as  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  elected  In  the  same  districts, 
and  by  the  same  constituencies,  entirely 
eliminates — and  the  Daniel-Kefauver 
section  of  the  joint  resolution  modines 
and  ameliorates  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent— some  very  unhappy  opportunities 
for  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  which  ex- 
ists in  the  present  electoral-college 
system. 

I  pointed  out.  for  example,  that  under 
the  present  system  political  fraud  and 
corruption  in  a  single  large  election  dis- 
trict can  actually  determine  the  deci- 
sions of  Americans  as  a  whole,  because 
if  such  fraud  takes  place  in  a  big  city, 
which,  in  turn,  determines  the  vote  cast 
by  a  big  State,  It  means  that  the  candi- 
date who  Is  the  recipient  of  the  fraudu- 
lent activities  becomes  the  successfij 
candidate  nationally  and  actually  deter- 
mines our  national  destiny. 

I  pointed  out  that  by  selecting  electors 
by  districts,  or  by  electing  them  under 
the  proportional  system,  the  opportu- 
nity for  cheaters  and  dishonest  persons 
in  a  single  election  district  to  determine 
the  outcome  of  an  extremely  important 
national  election  for  President  will  be 
reduced  and  perhaps  eliminated  entirely. 
I  pointed  out.  in  the  second  place,  that 
many  times  the  occurrence  of  bad 
weather  in  a  certain  area  of  the  country 
or  of  a  State  has  made  it  impossible  for 
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voters  to  go  to  the  polls,  thus  providing 
an  increased  opportunity  for  the  voters 
in  the  large  cities,  who  have  easy  access 
to  the  polls,  to  bring  about  a  result  in  a 
State  election  which  is  not  compatible 
with  the  thinking,  convictions,  and  be- 
liefs of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

I  pointed  out  that  such  disorders  or 
blizzards,  floods,  or  other  forms  of  bad 
weather,  which  affect  certain  segments 
of  the  country,  actually  means  that 
caprices  of  nature,  rather  than  the  con- 
victions of  the  people,  can  and  some- 
times do  determine  the  d«?clsion  in  a 
large  State  casting  a  great  block  of  votes 
for  one  candidate  or  another.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  entire  national  election  is  so 
determined. 

I  pointed  out,  thirdly,  that  quite  fre- 
quently intense  local  issues  prevailing  in 
some  of  the  large  cities  in  the  big  States 
at  the  time  of  a  national  election  may  do 
more  to  determine  the  direction  in  which 
the  people  will  vote  for  President  than 
all  the  platform  planks  and  all  the 
speeches,  promises,  and  positions  of  the 
Presidential  candidates  in  a  national 
election  campaign. 

I  shall  use  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  as  an  example  of  where  there  have 
been  in  the  city  hall,  unhappily,  bad  ad- 
ministrations, some  of  them  Republican, 
some  of  them  Democratic,  at  different 
times  In  history ;  and  how  on  occasion  the 
vast  electoral  vote  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  cast  Republican  or  Democratic,  not 
on  the  basis  of  national  issues,  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits  of  the  competing  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  toward  the  political  crowd 
in  the  city  hall. 

I  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  was  hot 
a  good  thing  to  have  happen  when  the 
time  came  for  the  election  of  a  national 
administration,  charged  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  p>eace.  with  the  development 
of  wide  national  prosperity,  and  with  the 
running  of  a  great,  comprehensive  coun- 
try such  as  is  represented  by  this  Re- 
public. 

With  this  short  recapitulation  of  my 
presentation  of  yesterday,  I  pow  come  to 
the  third  reason  why,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
highly  Important  that  the  Senate  should 
pass  the  compromise  amendment,  and 
get  on  the  road  toward  electoral  college 
reform. 

My  third  reason  is  that  our  compromise 
amendment  would  eliminate  from  the 
American  election  system  those  features 
which  are  completely  un-Ainerican  and. 
in  my  opinion,  indefensibly  immoral  at 
present.  These  grow  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  block  voting  ssrstem  of  casting  the 
votes  in  the  electoral  college,  whereby  a 
State  pools  together  the  votes  of  the  win- 
ner and  the  loser,  and  casts  them  with 
one  mighty  blow  in  the  direction  of  the 
winning  candidate,  tends  to  destroy  the 
equality  of  citizenship  which  is  pledged 
to  citizens  of  the  United  Stai  es  under  the 
Constitution  of  this  great  country.  I 
shall  Illustrate  that. 

New  York  State  has  45  electoral  votes: 
Delaware  has  3 ;  my  home  Si  ate  of  South 
Dakota  has  4.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  fact  that  a  great  S  ate  like  New 
York  should  have  45  votes,  u  small  State 
like  Delaware  should  have  only  3.  and 
a  rural  State  like  South  Diikota  should 


have  only  4.  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
about  the  fact  that  from  the  area  of  the 
country  which  Is  represented  within  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
there  should  be.  of  course,  a  much  larger 
vote  cast  for  President  than  would  come 
from  sparsely  settled  areas  or  from 
smaller  States. 

But  herein  lies  the  gross  inequity  of  the 
situation;   herein  lies  the  indefensible 
immorality  which  has  crept  into  our 
election  system  as  our  great  metropoli- 
tan areas  have  developed,  and  as,  con- 
trary to  the  expectations,  desires,  and 
beliefs  of  the  constitutional  forefathers. 
State  after  State  began  to  use,  until  now 
the  practice  includes  all  the  States,  the 
block  system   of  casting   the  electoral 
votes.    That  is  what  that  now  means:  It 
means  that  the  individual  voter  in  the 
State  of  New  York  actually  casts  45 
electoral  votes  every  time  he  puts  his  in- 
dividual mark  on  the  ballot,  while  the 
citizen  of  Delaware,  who  may  be  equally 
intelligent,  equally  prudent,  equally  pa- 
triotic, when  he  casts  his  individual  vote 
and  marks  his  ballot  for  a  President,  has 
only    3    electoral    votes    that    he    puts 
into  motion.    In  other  words,  the  vote 
power,  the  vote  impact,  the  vote  weight 
of  the  individual  citizen  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  15  times  as  much  as  the  im- 
pact of  the  vote  cast  by  the  single  voter  in 
the  State  of  Delaware.    Or  I  suppose  it 
could  be  put  another  way.    The  voter  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  an  individual, 
when  he  pulls  the  lever  in  a  voting  ma- 
chine, or  puts  a  mark  on  the  ballot,  ex- 
erts 45  pounds  of  pressure  on  the  meas- 
uring device  determining  who  is  elected 
President.    The  same  type  of  citizen,  the 
same  type  of  individual  American,  who, 
by  accident  of  a  State  line,  happens  to  be 
pulling  the  lever  on  his  voting  machine, 
or  putting  his  X  on  a  ballot  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  exerts  only  3   pounds  of 
pressure  on  the  same  machine  deter- 
mining who  is  going  to  be  President  and 
who  is  not  going  to  be  President. 

I  have  been  a  little  surprised  at  some 
of  the  opposition  to  this  prop>osal.  and  a 
little  surprised  as  to  its  source,  because  I 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy],  I  listened  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman], 
and  I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  say  that  they  were 
not  in  favor  of  this  effort  to  bring  the 
election  of  the  President  closer  to  the 
people  and  to  equahze  the  voting  im- 
portance of  all  American  citizens.  I 
have  been  surprised  because  I  know  at 
least  two  of  those  distinguished  Sena- 
tors, and  I  believe  all  three,  have  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  those  who  have  said, 
"Let  us  eliminate  the  poll  tax — let  us 
treat  all  Americans  as  equal." 

Why  do  they  want  to  eliminate  the 
poll  tax?  I  assume  they  want  to  elimi- 
nate the  poll  tax  in  order  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  giving  all  Americans  an 
equal  opportunity  to  vote.  I  think  that 
is  a  commendable  objective.  I  am  happy 
I  come  from  a  State  where  we  have  no 
religious  discrimination,  no  barriers  to 
voting:  where  we  have  no  racial  dis- 
crimination, where  we  have  no  color  dis- 
crimination, where  we  treat  all  Ameri- 
cans as  equals,  as  the  Constitution  says 
we  should,  and  where  every  citizen  has 


an  equal  right  to  vote.  We  were  among 
the  first  to  give  to  that  great  race  known 
as  the  American  Indian  his  rightful 
franchise. 

But  I  cannot  reconcile  these  protesta- 
tions of  these  Senators  against  the  poll 
tax  with  an  attitude  of  mind  that  also 
says  they  would  like  to  continue  to  per- 
petuate a  system  which  gives  a  citizen 
in  the  State  of  New  York  15  times  as 
many  votes  as  a  citizen  of  Delaware  gets. 
Surely  such  inequality  is  indefensible. 

If  there  is  any  basis  of  logic  or  reason 
in  eliminating  a  poll  tax,  so  that  a  black 
man,  a  red  man.  a  yellow  man.  a  white 
man.  and  everybody  in  every  section  of 
the  country  has  the  same  right  to  vote 
and  the  same  authority  to  determine  the 
destiny  of  his  Government  by  exercising 
his  franchise — if  that  makes  sense,  it 
certainly  makes  sense  to  equalize  the  vot- 
ing power  of  those  already  entitled  to  the 
franchise.  And  that  is  a  serious  defi- 
ciency which  has  evolved  in  our  present 
system.  We  should  eliminate  it  if  we 
really  believe  in  equality  of  opportunity 
in  our  polling  places. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  con- 
sistently argue  that  he  favors  giving  a 
vote  to  some  American  citizen  who  does 
not  now  have  a  vote,  so  that  we  can  have 
equal  citizens,  so  we  will  have  no  second- 
class  citizens  in  the  country,  and  then  in 
the  same  Chamber  argue  that  he  wants 
to  continue  a  system  which  gives  people 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country  15  votes 
to  1  vote  of  another  American.  They 
worry  about  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has 
a  vote  today  has  one  more  vote  than  per- 
haps a  colored  man  in  the  South  who  is 
not  entitled  to  vote.  But  that  would  be  a 
discrepancy  of  just  one  vote.  Yet  we  find 
these  same  Senators  trying  to  keep  in  the 
law  and  the  Constitution  a  situation 
which  has  developed  which  results  in  the 
discrepancy  of  not  just  1,  but  of  45  to 
3 — a  discrepancy  of  42  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  discussing 
the  discrepancy  in  voting.  I  have  been 
discussing  the  overdue  weight  which  has 
evolved  in  our  system  because  of  the  unit 
rule,  general  slate,  block  system  of  vot- 
ing electoral  votes  en  masse  a  State  at 
a  time.  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friends  who  are  interested, 
and  I  hope  sincerely  so  and  not  for  po- 
litical reasons  only,  in  promoting  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  the  poll  tax,  and  mat- 
ters of  that  kind,  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
most  serious  discrepancy  in  the  voting 
power  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  extant  in  our  American  Republic 
today.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  inequities  of  this  system  as  compared 
with  the  fact  that  perhaps  one  man  loses 
his  vote  in  the  South  and  another  man 
has  the  right  to  cast  a  single  vote. 

I  know  from  a  reading  of  English  his- 
tory that  plural  voting  is  something  that 
Anglo-Saxons  have  engaged  in  from  time 
to  time.  There  was  a  time,  and  it  may 
still  be  in  effect,  that  a  voter  selecting 
members  for  the  House  of  Commons  had 
three  votes  at  his  command  if  he  was 
lucky.  A  man  had  a  right  to  vote  be- 
cause he  was  a  Briton.  That  entitled 
him  to  a  vote.  But  he  also  got  a  vote  if 
he  happened  to  have  a  business  in  Lon- 
don and  a  residence  in  the  coimtry. 
That  gave  him  another  vote.  For  a  long 
time,  and  it  may  still  be  true,  he  got  an 
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extra  vote  If  he  happened  to  be  a  srad- 
uate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  So  some- 
times a  privileged  citizen  In  Britain  had 
3  votes  compared  to  1  for  a  coed  miner 
or  a  stevedore  or  a  taxi  driver  running  his 
little  cab  around  PlcadlHy  Clrciis.  That 
was  a  discrepancy  of  3  to  1,  but  in  our 
country  we  have  developed  It  to  a  dis- 
crepancy of  15  to  1.  when  one  compares 
the  voting  power  of  the  citizen  of  New 
York  State  with  the  citizen  of  Delaware, 
or  of  Vermont,  Wyoming,  or  Nevada. 

I  have  searched  the  Constitution  very 
carefuBy.  I  find  no  place  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  where  it  says 
the  President  shall  be  elected  by  the 
States.  I  have  reread  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address.  I  caiuiot  And  any  place 
where  the  Great  Emancipator  ever  said 
that  in  this  country  we  are  going  to  have 
a  government  of  the  States,  for  the 
States,  and  by  the  States. 

Something  rings  in  my  mind  that  this 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  government  of  the 
people,  that  the  people  elect  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  people  mark  the  ballots. 
So  there  has  crept  into  this  debate  a 
curious  paradox,  where  some  Members 
would  like  to  continue  a  function  of 
States  to  determine  which  candidate  is 
going  to  be  President,  rather  than  make 
it  a  function  of  the  people. 

Let  me  illustrate  just  how  serious  this 
discrepancy  is.  Let  us  assume  a  case  of 
a  hypothetical  presidential  election 
which  is  very  close.  Picture,  if  you  will, 
Mr.  President,  a  situation  in  which  prac- 
tically all  the  people  have  gone  to  the 
polls  in  the  48  States.  Now.  assume  that 
by  some  system  of  telepathy  we  are  able 
to  read  what  is  in  the  ballot  t)oxes.  so  we 
are  able  to  know  what  is  happening  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign — something 
which  very  definitely  could  happen  in  a 
real  election,  namely  that  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent, respectively,  at  30  seconds  before 
the  close  of  the  election  are  tied  up  even 
Stephen.  50-50.  Each  has  the  same 
number  of  popular  votes.  Each  has  the 
same  number  of  electoral  votes— 241 
votes  for  each.  Mr.  President.  That 
makes  a  total  of  482  electoral  votes,  and 
leaves  49  electoral  votes  unaccounted 
for.  to  make  up  the  total  of  531.  So  at 
that  point  the  election  is  completely 
tied  up— 241  electoral  votes  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  and  241  electoral 
votes  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Thirty  seconds  before  the  time  when  the 
polls  close,  two  States  remain  to  be  heard 
from.  New  York  State,  with  45  electoral 
votes;  and  South  Dakota,  with  4  elec- 
toral votes.  Those  two  combined  ac- 
count for  the  49  electoral  votes  which  are 
still  to  be  heard  from. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  suppose  that  by 
a  system  of  clairvoyance  we  discover 
that  the  vote  in  New  York  State  is  a  tie 
and  that  the  vote  in  South  Dakota  is  a 
tie.  as  between  the  Republican  candidate 
and  the  Democratic  candidate;  and  time 
keeps  running  out.  Then.  15  seconds 
before  the  polls  close,  a  college  president 
In  South  Dakota,  who  has  spent  all  day 
stud3ring  the  various  issues  in  the  cam- 
paign, reading  the  party  platforms,  read- 
ing the  speeches  of  the  candidates,  and 
tning  to  do  his  conscientious  best  to  de- 
termine whether  in  that  specific  election 
it  wouUS  be  better  to  Lave  a  Republican 


or  a  Democratic  President,  enters  a  poll- 
ing place.  Just  before  it  closes,  and  is  in 
time  to  vote. 

Let  ua  suppose  that  at  the  same  mo- 
ment In  history  a  stumble  bum  from  skid 
row  In  Battery  Park.  New  York  City, 
rolls  off  a  park  bench  on  which  he  has 
been  sleeping  and.  coming  to.  staggers 
dnmkenly  over  to  a  polling  place,  enters 
into  it  by  accident,  and  gets  Into  the 
polling  place  In  time  to  vote.  T^en 
what  do  we  have.  Mr.  President?  At 
that  point  we  have  a  tie.  with  241  elec- 
toral votes  on  each  side.  We  have  a  tie 
in  the  popular  vote.  We  have  a  tie  in 
those  two  States— New  York  and  S^uth 
Dakota.  We  have  a  college  president 
doing  his  best  to  make  an  Intelligent, 
scholarly,  thoughtful,  wise  decision ;  and 
we  have  a  stumble  bum  from  skid  row 
who  has  staggered  Into  an  election 
booth  by  accident. 

Let  us  assimie  that  at  that  moment  the 
college  president,  after  thinking  over  the 
matter  very  carefully  Indeed,  votes  Re- 
publican. Of  course.  I  am  sure  that  if 
he  were  smart  enough  to  be  a  college 
president,  he  would  vote  Republican. 
(Laughter  1 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  wlU  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDDIO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BHJNDT.  Mr  President.  T  am  not 
very  happy  about  yielding,  but  I  yield. 
(Laughter] 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is 
not  making  any  insinuations  about  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  exactly  correct:  I  am  Just 
trymg  to  illustrate  a  point  in  mathe- 
matics. (Laughter.)  I  am  Just  trying 
to  show  how  silly,  how  unfair,  and  how 
dangerous  our  present  system  can  be.  I 
am  not  making  any  assumptions  of  any 
kind.  We  do  not  have  any  skid  row  in 
South  Dakota,  but  we  do  have  some  col- 
leges there.  That  is  why  I  suggested 
that  the  college  president  would  be  in 
South  Dakota.  New  York  has  both  a 
skid  row  and  some  very  wonderful  col- 
leges, of  one  of  which  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  graduate  with  an  advanced  degree.  So 
I  am  not  casting  any  a^spersions  at  New 
York.  At  any  rate.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sume that  the  highly  mtelligent  college 
president  votes  Republican. 

Then  I  turn  our  Imaginary  TV  lens 
from  the  projection  booth  toward  Bat- 
tery Park.  New  York,  to  see  what  the 
stumble  bum  is  doing  there  in  New  York 
City.  In  the  confines  of  the  heated  poll- 
ing place,  he  cannot  see  very  clearly  or 
think  very  clearly ;  but.  by  gum.  he  votes. 
Staggering  aroimd  to  keep  from  falling, 
he  reaches  up  and  pulls  down  a  lever  on 
a  voting  machine — he  does  not  know 
which  one  or  even  that  he  is  voting. 
Then  both  voters  walk  out  of  the  polling 
places.  By  accident — not  because  he  is 
drunk — Mr.  Stumblebum.  from  skid 
row.  has  pulled  the  Democratic  ticket 
lever.  [Laughter.]  What  haiHTens? 
Well,  we  are  totting  up  the  votes.  Be- 
fore those  2  votes  were  cast,  the  election 
was  tied  up.  50-50.  even-Stephen,  with 
241  electoral  votes  for  the  Republican 


candidate  and  241  electoral  vot«  for  the 
Democratic  candidate — and  the  popular 
vote  also  standing  at  a  tie. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  one  who  had  not 
studied  our  election  system  very  care- 
fully would  suppose  of  course  that,  in- 
asmuch as  up  to  that  moment  the  vote 
had  been  a  tie.  with  241  electoral  votes 
for  the  Republican  candidate  and  241 
electoral  votes  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, then,  after  2  more  citizens  voted. 
1  voting  for  the  Republican  candidate 
and  the  other  voting  for  the  Democratic 
candidate,  the  election  would  still  be  a 
tie. 

But.  Mr.  President,  that  ii  not  the 
case.  Let  us  see  what  happens  in  the 
case  of  those  last  2  votes.  Before 
those  last  2  votes  were  cast,  the  elec- 
tion was  a  Ue.  with  241  electoral  votes 
for  each  side.  But  then  what  happened? 
When  the  college  president,  after  talUng 
so  much  care  and  deliberation,  voted 
Republican,  he^m  effect — cast  4  elec- 
toral votes  for  the  Republican  candi- 
date. But  when  the  stumble  bum  from 
skid  row.  in  his  drunken  stagger,  by  ac- 
cident pulled  the  Democratic  ticket 
lever,  he  cast  45  electoral  votes  for  the 
Democratic  candidate.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Stumble  Bum's  choice  won  the  election, 
because  then  the  Dernxxratic  candidate 
would  have  45  addiUonal  electoral 
votes — the  45  electoral  votes  hanging  in 
the  balance  whenever  anyone  in  New 
York  States  votes,  as  compared  to  the 
4  electoral  votes  in  the  case  of  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  does  that  make  sense 
to  anyone  *>  Are  we  to  suppose  tiutt  the 
constitutional  forefathers  sat  through 
the  long,  hot  summer  in  Philadelphia, 
trying  to  devise  a  system  whereby  a 
stumble  bum  in  New  York  City  could 
accomplish  mco-e.  by  accident,  than  could 
be  accomplished  through  design  by  a 
highly  intelligent  college  president  in 
South  DakoU? 

No.  Mr.  President  We  need  a  reform. 
We  need  a  correction  of  this  indefensi- 
ble Immorality  which  has  crept  into  our 
system  because  of  the  growth  of  the 
great  metropolitan  areas,  because  of  the 
dislocations  of  the  population,  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  electoral 
college  now  functions  by  tradition,  al- 
though it  was  not  so  designed  by  the 
constitutional  architects,  and  because 
the  voting  system  which  also  has  crept 
into  it  causes  such  great  inequalities  be- 
tween the  voters  of  the  individual 
States. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  situation  is 
much,  much  worse  than  that,  much 
worse  tlian  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stumble 
Bum's  vote  gave  the  Democratic  candi- 
date a  total  of  286  electoral  votes,  when 
all  the  votes  were  counted,  whereas  the 
South  Dakota  college  president's  vote 
increased  the  Republican  candidate's 
electoral  vote  to  only  245.  That  would 
be  the  situation,  because  up  until  the 
last  30  seconds  the  vote  was  tied,  with 
241  electoral  votes  for  each  side;  and 
then  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stumble  Bum  la 
Battery  Park  voted  for  the  Democratic 
candidate,  resulted  In  increasing  the 
electoral  votes  for  the  Democratic  can- 
didate by  45  to  total  286.  whereas  the 
fact  that  the  Intelligent  college  profes- 
sor In  South  Dakota  voted  for  the  Re- 
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put>iican  candidate  resulted  In  increas- 
ing the  electoral  votes  for  the  Republi- 
can candidate  by  4  to  total  only  245. 
Of  course.  Mr.  President,  it  could  equal- 
ly well  happen  that  a  South  Dakota  col- 
lege president  or  college  professor — per- 
haps of  a  little  less  intellectual  degree — 
would  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate, 
and  perhaps  a  stumble  bum  in  Battery 
Park  might  stagger  into  a  polling  place 
and  hit  the  lever  for  the  Republican 
ticket  by  blind  accident,  rather  than  the 
lever  for  the  Democratic  ticket.  But  the 
point  is  that  such  a  sj'stem  does  not  make 
sense  and  it  is  grossly  inequitable. 

The  situation  actually  could  be  worse 
than  that.  Mr.  President.  Suppose  that 
15  secoiuls  before  the  polling  places 
closed,  while  the  drunk  from  skid  row 
staggered  into  the  polling  place  in  Bat- 
tery Park,  New  York  City.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing one  man  go  into  a  polling  place  in 
South  Dakota.  40  men  crowded  into  poll- 
ing places  in  that  election  district.  Just 
before  the  polls  closed,  aiul  cast  their 
votes.  All  40  of  those  South  Dakotans 
could  conceivably  have  voted  Republican, 
at  almost  precisely  the  same  moment 
when  one  man  in  New  York  City,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  accidental  pulling  of  the  E)emo- 
cratic  ticket  lever,  voted  Democratic. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  certainly  a  visitor 
from  abroad,  in  looking  at  our  demo- 
cratic processes,  would  say.  in  comment- 
ing on  that  situation.  "Th£.t  breaks  the 
tie.  and  the  Republican  candidate  will 
have  39  votes  more  than  the  Democratic 
candMiate."  But.  Mr.  President,  would 
that  actually  be  the  case?  No.  indeed;  it 
would  not.  The  tie  would  be  broken,  all 
right,  but  It  would  not  be  broken  in  the 
direction  of  the  popular  choice;  it  would 
not  be  broken  in  the  direction  of  the  way 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  actually  voting.  Far  from 
it  Instead,  the  tie  would  be  broken  by 
a  trick  mechanism  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege system,  which  still  would  give  the 
45  electoral  votes  to  the  candidaU  for 
whom  the  one  voter  in  New  York  State 
had.  by  accident,  voted,  whereas  it  would 
give  only  4  additional  electoral  votes  to 
the  candidate  for  whom  the  40  persons  in 
South  Dakota  voted. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do?  Is  that  what  our  friends 
would  like  to  perpetuate?  Is  that  what 
the  great  opponents  of  the  i>on  tax  now 
propose — that  we  perpetuute  a  system 
whereby  one  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  New  York  State  shall,  when  voting, 
have  more  effect  than  40  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  another  section  of  the 
country? 

I  dare  them  to  find  any  place,  north, 
south,  east,  or  west,  in  America  where 
such  an  inequity  is  provided  by  poll-tax 
legislation,  or  by  any  oUier  system  of 
trying  to  deny  people  a  vote.  I  am 
against  all  these  restrictions  and  in- 
equities. I  want  the  people  to  have  the 
right  to  vote.  I  want  their  votes  to 
count  and  to  be  counted  equitalrty. 

It  is  worse  than  that.  Mr.  President — 
much  worse  than  that.  Suppose,  when 
this  poor  fellow  who  rolled  off  the  park 
bench  in  New  Yorlt  got  to  the  polling 
place  and  voted  his  single  vote  by  acci- 
dent in  New  York  City,  at  that  same 
hour  in  history  400  South  Dakotans  bad 
gotten  Into  the  polling  place  to  break 


the  tie.  South  Dakotans  are  i»-etty 
smart,  but  they  are  not  smart  enough 
so  ttiat  we  could  expect  all  400  to  vote 
Republican.  There  would  be  some 
Democratic  votes  cast.  But  let  us  as- 
sume that,  in  a  iiarticularly  erudite  and 
intelligent  area  of  South  Dakota,  all  400 
voted  Republican. 

That  ought  to  break  the  tie,  certainly. 
In  behalf  of  popular  government.  If 
this  is  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  there  is  the 
voice  of  the  people.  Pour  hundred  said. 
"This  time  we  should  have  a  Republican 
administration " — one  drunk  by  accident 
had  voted  Denux:ratic. 

The  stumblebum  from  skid  row  did 
not  know  liow  he  voted.  He  hit  the 
Democratic  lever  by  accident.  What 
happens?  Who  wins?  The  Democratic 
candidate  wins,  because  of  the  vote  of 
a  single  individual.  Where  are  the  great 
proponents  of  equality  of  citizenship? 
Where  are  the  great  pro];x)nents  of  giv- 
ing every  man  an  equal  vote?  Strangely 
enough,  we  find  them  now  saying,  "We 
want  to  perpetuate  a  system  under 
which  a  voter  in  one  State  shall  have 
more  than  400  times  the  power  of  a 
voter  in  South  Dakota."  What  kind  of 
nonsense  is  that?  What  type  of  incon- 
sistency?   I  cannot  understand  it. 

Certainly  that  does  not  give  equaUty 
of  voting.  Are  we  electing  our  Presi- 
dents by  ginmiicks.  gadgets,  and  sta- 
tistical quotas  in  the  State,  or  are  peo- 
ple ruiming  the  country?  Where  are 
the  Senators  now  who  believe  in  gov- 
enmient  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,  and  who  soy  they 
do  not  wsuit  any  second-class  citizen- 
ship? Where  are  ibe  Senators  who  say 
they  do  not  want  any  ineqii^ity?  They 
do  not  want  any  segregation^  They  do 
not  want  anything  now  except  to  per- 
petuate a  system  which  gives  their  vot- 
ers 400  times  the  voting  power  of  a 
citizen  of  South  Dakota. 

Ah.  Mr.  Presidoit,  it  is  worse  than 
that — much  worse  than  that.  Let  us 
analyze  ttiis  parodoxical  situatitm  a  lit- 
tle further. 

There  is  still  a  tie,  at  241  electoral 
votes  for  each  candidate.  Everything  is 
tied  up  in  New  York  and  South  Dakota. 
Thirty  seconds  before  the  poUing  places 
close,  we  have  the  down-and  outer  in 
New  York,  the  poor  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual who  fell  off  the  park  bench,  head- 
ing for  the  front  door  of  Alcoholics  Anon-* 
ymous,  getting  into  itte  polling  place  by 
mistaice,  and  pulling  a  lever  on  a  voting 
machine  by  accident,  and  thus  voting 
Democratic.  At  that  same  time,  by  same 
strange  accident  of  ];>hy&ics  and  geogra- 
phy, let  us  now  assume  400.000  South 
Dakotans  went  into  polling  places  and 
voted  Just  before  the  polls  were  closed. 
Four  hundred  thousand  got  into  the 
polling  places  pretty  late,  but  they  voted. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mk.  MUNDT.  Let  me  finish  the  story 
of  this  vote,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

I  am  sure  that  400,000  Sonih  Dakotans 
would  not  all  vote  Republican  sit  tiie  same 
time,  but  in  this  case  lei  us  assmne  that 
Uiey  did.  I  want  to  find  out  how  much 
sincerity  there  is  in  this  business  of 
treating  all  American  voters  alike.    Let 


us  therefore  assume  that  all  400.000 
voted  Republican.  The  stumble  bum 
from  skid  row  voted  Democratic  by  ac- 
cident— 400,000  South  Dakotans  voted 
Republican  deliberately  and  by  design. 

What  happened?  Certainly,  one  might 
assume,  we  cotild  poll  the  people  of  the 
world  and  find  out  who  won  the  Ameri- 
can election.  People  would  say,  "Things 
were  all  tied  up.  Then  1  man  voted 
Democratic,  and  400.000  voted  Republi- 
can. Certainly  the  Republicans  won  in  a 
landslide.  America  win  have  a  Republi- 
can President." 

But  they  did  not  win.  One  vote  in  New 
Yorit.  by  accident,  gives  45  electoral  votes 
to  the  Democratic  candidate,  while  400.- 

000  votes  in  South  Dakota  give  4  electoral 
votes  to  the  other  candidate,  and  we  have 
an  election  decided  upon  the  basis  that 

1  man  has  more  than  400.000  times  the 
voting  power  of  another. 

Is  that  what  we  are  trying  to  perpetu- 
ate? Is  that  what  people  are  talking 
about  when  they  say.  "Let  us  eliminate 
the  poll  tax,  so  that  each  man  can  have 
an  equal  right  to  vote"?  Let  us  be  sen- 
sible about  it.  Let  us  have  some  consist- 
ency. Let  us  be  realistic.  Let  us  be  fair. 
Let  us  not  try  to  perpetuate  a  system 
which  tends  to  give  people  in  the  larger 
cities  such  an  unfair  advantage  over 
people  in  the  States  with  smaller  blocks 
of  electoral  votes. 

I  do  not  want  a  white  man  to  have  an 
advantage  over  a  black  man.  Neither  do 
I  want  a  white  man  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  have  an  advantage  of  400J)00 
times  the  voting  strength  of  a  white  man, 
an  Indian,  or  a  black  man  in  South  Da- 
kota. If  we  believe  in  equahty  of  voting 
privileges,  if  we  believe  in  equahty  of  op- 
portimity,  if  we  believe  in  the  things 
about  which  we  make  speeches  and  with 
respect  to  which  we  write  platforms  for 
presidential  candidates,  let  us  demon- 
strate our  sincerity  when  it  comes  to 
voting  on  the  compromise  amendment. 
I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  SoutJi  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  what  has  the  Senator  to 
say  with  respect  to  direct  voting  by  the 
people  for  President?  In  previous  meas- 
ures there  have  been  provirions  under 
which  a  candidate  with  40  or  46  percent 
or  more  of  the  vote  would  be  declared 
the  nominee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  referring 
to  the  (Erect  iwpular  vote  of  the  people, 
is  he  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  direct  popular  vote  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  whose  vote  I 
seek  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  and 
whose  vote  I  feel  confident  of  winning, 
that  there  Is  a  considerable  amount  of 
merit  In  the  proi>osaI  for  direct  ipopular 
vote  of  ttie  people  for  President.  How- 
ever, the  political  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion are  such  that  I  do  not  presume  the 
States  of  the  Union — more  especially  the 
State  of  South  Carolina — would  ever  be 
wining  to  give  up  the  great  bastion  of 
States  rights  iHiilt  around  the  concept 
of  the  bicameral  legislature,  in  which 
every  State  has  two  Senators,  and  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate. 

That  principle  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with   our   electoral    coUege    system    of 
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equating  the  rotes  and  distributing  them 
among  the  various  States.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  within  the  bounds  of 
practical  possibility  to  induce  the  States 
to  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  tend  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  miitary  system  of  government, 
which  would  eliminate  State  lines,  and 
which  would  move  in  the  direction  of 
having  two  completely  representative 
branches  of  Congress,  instead  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House.  That  being  true,  we  move 
in  the  direction  of  a  popular  vote  for 
President  as  far  as  we  can.  while  perpe- 
txiating  the  doctrine  of  States  rights. 
which  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  as  well  as  the  people  of 
South  Dakota.  Surely  all  proponents  of 
a  direct  popular  vote  for  President  should 
therefore  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
The  Senator  may  recall  that  in  the  past 
we  have  joined  in  introducing  bills  on  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
One  of  such  bills  passed  the  Senate  in 
1950.  I  submitted  an  amendment  which 
provided  that  if  any  person  received  40 
percent  or  more  of  the  votes,  he  should 
be  declared  the  nominee.  What  does  the 
Senator  have  to  say  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  recall  that  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  was  offered  by  the  majority  leader. 
In  1950. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds  vote,  and  went  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
Would  the  Senator  be  in  favor  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  provision  as  I  have  referred 
to.  and  setting  the  figure  at  40  or  45 
percent? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  ansxer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  let  me  say  that  in  evolving 
the  compromise  we  devoted  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time,  study,  and  analysis 
to  the  particular  proposal.  We  did  a 
great  deal  of  hypothetical  calculation. 
For  a  time  the  figure  we  favored  was  40 
percent,  then  45  percent.  Finally  we 
settled  upon  a  figxire  of  50  percent,  for 
this  reason: 

There  is  a  great  body  of  public  opin- 
ion in  thii,  country— and  I  think  I  find 
myself  included  in  that  body — to  the  ef- 
fect that,  somehow,  or  other,  we  woiild 
like  to  have  our  Presidents  elected  by  a 
majority  vote.  We  would  like  to  have  a 
majority  President.  If  he  can  obtain  a 
majority  in  the  electoral  college,  well  and 
good.  If  an  election  goes  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  vote  is  upon 
a  different  basis  but  it  also  requires 
a  majority  decision.  We  Uve  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  majority  niles.  We  under- 
stand the  concept  of  majority  rule. 
When  there  is  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Vice  President  breaks  a  tie,  no 
one  complains.  That  is  majority  rule. 
If  such  ft  rule  could  be  incorporated  in 


the  bill.  I  should  like  to  have  the  flg\u:e 
fixed  at  50  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
As  I  imderstand.  the  bill  that  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, after  hearings  had  been  held  on 
it,  contained  the  40  percent  provision. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  this  year,  I  assume. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
This  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

When  we  worked  on  It  in  conference. 
In  order  to  get  a  compromise  proposal 
together,  we  moved  the  percentage  up  to 
50  percent. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  in- 
equity of  having  votes  cast  by  State 
blocs,  instead  of  having  them  recorded 
individually,  breaking  them  up  by  dis- 
tricts or  distributing  them  by  proportion. 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  simple  matter 
of  political  morality  that  our  country 
should  recognize  in  this  day  and  age. 
when  we  do  not  want  2d-class  citi- 
zens, that  we  do  not  want  4th-  or  5th- 
or  15th-class  citizens  either,  in  counting 
the  votes.  Our  proposal  will  correct  it. 
This  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  func- 
tion, as  it  has  always  been  intended  the 
Government  should  function,  as  a  gov- 
ernment of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

I  wish  to  turn  now  to  the  fourth  issue. 
I  may  say  that  after  developing  the 
fourth  issue,  and  perhaps  a  fifth  issue,  I 
shall  answer,  if  I  can,  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  presented  by  the 
Senators  from  Massachusetts.  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey,  and  then  I  shall  relin- 
quish the  floor. 

I  make  that  announcement  now  so 
that  the  administrative  assistants  of 
those  Senators  may  notify  their  Sena- 
tors, and  that  the  page  boys  may  be  on 
due  notice  with  respect  to  it,  in  connec- 
tion with  notifying  the  Senators. 

I  hope  the  Senators  may  be  present 
to  defend  their  position,  if  it  is  defensi- 
ble, or  to  challenge  the  arguments  I  am 
making,  if  they  are  challengeable. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  so  that  those  Senators  may  get 
to  the  floor.  What  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing is  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  page  boys  could 
notify  the  Senators. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  will  say  that  when  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  concluded  his  speech, 
I  intend  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  like  to 
have  more  Senators  in  the  Chamber  to 
hear  the  Senator's  speech.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  have  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  we  might  have  a 
short  quorum  call,  with  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor,  I  would 
be  agreeable. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  not  lose  the  floor,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  rolL 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  before 
leaving  my  third  point  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  States  of  the  Union  which 
have  six  or  fewer  electoral  votes.  I 
mention  It  simply  to  illustrate  the  voting 
strength  of  a  voter  in  those  States.  For 
example.  In  the  State  of  New  York  a 
voter  has  7  times  the  voting  power,  or 
the  equivalent  of  7  votes,  for  every  vote 
cast  by  a  citizen  in  any  of  these  States: 
actually,  the  States  which  have  6  elec- 
toral votes  are  Oregon.  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado. 

In  other  words,  a  voter  In  New  York 
State  has  a  voting  power  of  more  than 
seven  times  the  voting  power  of  a  vote 
cast  by  a  citizen  in  Denver.  Omaha,  or 
Portland. 

The  States  with  four  electoral  votes 
are  Utah.  South  Dakota.  Rhode  Island, 
North  Dakota.  New  Mexico.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Montana.  Idaho,  and  Arizona. 

A  voter  in  New  York  State  hits  10 
keys  for  a  candidate  for  President  every 
time  a  citizen  of  any  of  these  other  States 
hits  a  single  key  for  a  presidential  can- 
didate. He  is  an  equally  Intelligent  citi- 
zen, an  equally  able  citizen,  but  t)ecause 
of  mechanisms  which  have  crept  un- 
wanted into  our  electoral  college  ma- 
chinery, that  situation  prevails. 

I  have  spoken  about  cit«":ns  of  Dela- 
ware. The  same  situation  exists  in 
Wyoming.  Vermont  has  only  3  electoral 
votes:  Nevada  has  only  3;  Delaware  has 
only  3. 

I  wish  the  Senators  from  Vermont 
were  on  the  floor  at  the  moment,  because 

1  should  like  to  point  out  to  them  how 
Important  It  is  to  Vermont  that  It  begin 
hfting  the  stature  of  Vermonters  a  Uttle 
higher  than  one-fifteenth  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  citizens  of  New  York.  Our 
amendment  would  correct  that  situation.. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  can  the  Sena- 
tor say  that  the  vote  of  a  citizen  of  Ver- 
mont is  less  than  that  of  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Ver- 
mont has  2  Senators  and  New  York  has 

2  Senators? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  I  know  has  studied  the  ques- 
tion very  carefully,  how  many  electoral 
votes  the  State  of  New  York  has? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    It  has  45. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  Vermont  has  three. 
Suppose  there  Is  a  tie  vote;  how  many 
electoral  votes  of  the  citizens  of  Ver- 
mont are  put  into  action  by  a  voter  in 
Vermont? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Three. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  each  citizen  of 
New  York  puts  In  45. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  a  citizen  of  New 
York  has  IS  times  the  vote  power  of  a 
citizen  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Row  many  times 
greater  is  the  population  of  the  State  of 
New  York  than  that  of  Vermont? 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Population  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  We  are  not  going  to  take 
from  New  York  any  of  its  45  votes.  We 
wish  to  get  away  from  the  bloc  system. 
this  unique  system  which  we  have  been 
discussing.  It  was  never  the  intention 
that  such  a  system  could  develop.  It 
never  happens  in  this  body.  We  do  not 
come  out  of  a  committee  and  say  that 
we  have  a  unanimous  report.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  where  8  Senators  brought 
the  farm  bill  out  and  7  Senators  voted 
against  it,  no  one  said  it  was  a  unani- 
mous report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  Is  that,  taking  the  pro- 
portion of  voters  of  the  State  of  New 
York  as  compared  with  the  nimiber  of 
people  in  the  State  of  New  York,  com- 
paring the  population  of  New  York  with 
the  population  of  Vermont,  comparing 
their  strength  in  the  electoral  college, 
the  Senator  knows  that  a  citizen  of  Ver- 
mont has  a  greater  proportion  In  the 
electoral  college  than  has  a  citizen  of 
New  York. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    That  Is  not  correct,  at 

all.    New  York  has  45  votes 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  because  there 
are  so  many  fewer  citizens  in  Vermont. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  difficulty  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  is 
that  he  thinks  about  elections  as  though 
a  President  were  elected  by  States.  He 
is  elected  by  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point  is  that  In 
the  electoral  college  Vermont  has  one- 
fifteenth  as  many  votes  as  has  the  State 
of  New  York;  but  the  Senator  knows 
that  there  are  15  milUon  people  in  New 
York  and  there  are  not  a  million  people 
In  Vermont. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  qiarreling 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  45  electoral 
votes  in  the  SUte  of  New  York,  but  with 
the  fact  that  the  present  system  votes 
them  into  a  bloc.  That  is  what  is  wrong. 
We  take  a  situation  where  the  winner 
Is  entitled  to  25  electoral  votes  and  we 
add  20  votes  of  the  defeated  candidate, 
for  instance,  to  the  victor's  total  and 
thus  we  are  pulling  poor  little  Vermont 
down  until  the  voters  of  Vermont  might 
as  well  never  go  to  the  polls. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  about  the  los- 
tag  votes?  Under  the  plan  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  those 
votes  in  each  of  the  congressional  imits 
would  be  lost. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  would  be  lost,  but 
they  would  not  be  multiplied  or  added. 
That  is  the  difference.  A  candidate  says, 
"Look  what  a  swell  job  of  campaign- 
ing I  did.  I  was  elected  unanimously"— 
because  we  took  the  other  fellows'  elec- 
toral votes  and  added  them  to  his. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  based  on  the 
number  of  people  in  a  district.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  people  who  voted  for  the 
loser.  Under  the  Senator's  plan  the  votes 
are  lost. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  are  lost,  but  not 
stolen.  I  do  not  mean  dishonestly  st(^n ; 
but  a  thief  in  the  night  could  not  get 
them  any  more  quickly.  Old  Robin  Hood 
could  not  get  them  any  faster  or  effec- 
tively. It  is  legal,  under  our  present  pro- 
cedure, but  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
correct.   It  is  legal  but  it  is  not  right.    It 


is  one  of  the  glaring  moral  weaknesses 
which  has  crept  into  our  system,  and  the 
time  is  long  overdue  when  Congress 
should  begin  to  take  some  action  with 
reference  to  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  New  York 
State.  If  one  party  receives  one  vote 
more  than  the  other  party,  all  45  elec- 
toral votes  hi  the  State  go  to  that  one 
party,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  serious  deficiency  which  we  are 
trying  to  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  if  there  are 
only  6  million  votes  cast  and  one  party 
receives  only  1  vote  more  than  the  other, 
then  the  other  votes  less  1  are  cast  by 
people  whose  votes  are  not  represented 
at  all  in  the  electoral  college? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  1868.  when 
Grant  and  Seymour  were  nmning.  a 
local  fraud  which  occurred  in  the  State 
of  New  York  caused  the  votes  of  the  en- 
tire State  of  New  York  to  turn  on  that 
point.  It  happened  that  it  did  not 
change  the  election  that  year,  but  it 
could  have  changed  the  election  of  a 
President  in  one  instance  where  there 
was  fraud. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  correct.  The 
combination  amendment  or  either  facet 
of  the  compromise  would  eliminate  that 
difficulty.  It  would  prevent  frauds  oc- 
curring in  a  single  election  district  from 
determining  the  outcome  of  a  national 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  com- 
promise amendment,  then,  a  State  could 
choose  whether  it  desired  to  follow  the 
proportional  system  or  follow  the  district 
system. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  spoke  of  the 
district  plan  not  revealing  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  people.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word  it  might  not  do  so  on 
a  statewide  basis,  but  on  a  district  basis 
it  would  be  the  same  way  in  which  a 
Representative  is  elected.  Therefore, 
the  will  of  the  people  would  be  more 
nearly  reflected  than  it  is  under  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct  If  a 
candidate  is  elected,  his  vote  counts.  If 
he  loses,  he  loses.  But  we  do  not  take 
the  losing  votes  and  add  them  to  the 
winning  votes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  com- 
promise system,  would  the  people  who 
Uve  in  States  where  minorities  are  not 
acknowledged  at  all  be  more  encouraged 
to  vote? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  that,  because  it  would 
provide  an  opportxmity  within  a  certain 
district,  if  we  had  the  district  plan,  to 
develop  candidates  who  were  well  knoViHi 
locally,  and  to  develop  attitudes  in  the 
party  organization  in  the  local  area,  that 
would  try  to  attain  a  two-party  system, 
if  it  were  a  one-party  State. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  there  not 
be  more  stimulus  afforded  American  cit- 
izens to  vote  if  the  comprmnise  amend- 


ment were  adopted?  They  would  know 
that  their  votes  would  be  reflected  in  the 
electoral  vote  of  their  State. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  and  much  more  so 
for  the  other  reascHi  we  were  discussing 
earlier.  It  would  give  encouragemttit  to 
the  individual  citizen  to  vote  in  little  Ver- 
mont. New  Hampshire,  or  Delaware;  the 
citizen  in  a  little  State  who  now  must 
feel  mighty  insignificant  when  he  has 
to  stand  up  on  a  high  chair  to  vote 
because  he  feels  so  pygmylike  in  size. 
He  knows  he  is  casting  a  vote  only  one- 
fifteenth  the  size  or  importance  of  that 
cast  by  a  voter  in  New  York  State.  Yet 
he  has  equal  citizenship  with  other  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country.  It  is  only 
because  of  the  accident  of  his  residence 
in  a  httle  State  of  the  Unicm  that  he  has 
become  a  2d -class  citizen;  actually,  a 
15th-class  citizen  when  it  comes  to  voting 
for  President. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  offer 
every  citizen  everywhere  more  incentive 
to  vote.  It  will  be  worth  his  while  to 
climb  down  off  the  Green  Mountains, 
even  when  the  snow  is  on  them,  to  exer- 
cise his  franchise.  He  will  became  jvist 
as  important  as  if  he  lived  in  New  York 
City,  Boston,  or  Chicago.  His  vote  then 
will  covmt  just  as  much  as  wiU  that  of 
the  citizen  living  in  any  other  State  of 
the  Union.  It  will  be  worth  just  as  much 
and  wiU  be  as  important  as  if  he  lived 
in  the  largest  State  of  the  Union. 

I  hear  much  said  about  legislation  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax,  thus  giving  every 
citizen  the  right  to  vote.  I  favor  giving 
every  citizen  the  right  to  tote,  but  I  want 
him  to  have  the  right  to  vote  with  equal- 
ity. I  do  not  want  the  fellow  living  in 
a  little  State  to  have  only  a  small,  sniv- 
eling one-fifteenth  fraction  of  a  vote  as 
compared  with  a  voter  who  lives  in  one 
of  the  biggest  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  proposed  compromise  amend- 
ment would  not  treat  minorities  fairly. 
Would  not  the  ccnnpromise  amendment 
give  them  opportunities  which  they 
never  had  before? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  give  everyone 
an  opportunity  he  never  had  before, 
whether  it  be  under  the  district  ssrstem 
or  the  proportional  system.  Most  im- 
portant, it  will  give  dignity  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  There  will  be  435  elec- 
toral districts,  equally  important,  equally 
powerful,  equally  significant,  with  can- 
didates of  both  parties  having  an  appeal 
to  an  the  people.  It  will  get  away  from 
the  silly  business  which  now  goes  on  in 
ttie  selection  of  candidates  at  our  con- 
ventimis.  The  question  is  always  asked, 
"Who  win  appeal  most  to  the  voters  of 
New  York,  those  people  with  tfce  big 
biceps  who,  when  they  puH  the  lever  in 
the  voting  Ixxjth,  cast  45  compelling  and 
conclusive  votes  in  the  electoral  college? 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  counts. 
Why  should  anything  else  count?" 

In  New  York  State  the  voter  who  puts 
his  marker  on  the  ballot  or  pulls  the 
lever  of  a  voting  machine  puts  45  markers 
on  the  coimter.  Why  should  anyone  be 
concerned  about  the  voter  in  Delaware, 
Vermont,  or  South  Dakota,  who  can  put 
only  3  or  4  markers  in  the  electoral 
college? 
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There  Is  nothing.  Ixacludlng  the  ezist« 
ence  of  one-party  States,  which  so  much 
discourages  voters  from  going  to  the  polls 
as  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  their 
humble  votes  do  not  count  In  certain 
areas  of  the  coimtry;  do  not  carry  the 
same  weight,  same  authority,  same  pow- 
er, same  mathematical  Importance  as  the 
votes  which  are  cast  In  New  York  City 
or  Boston  or  Chicago. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  com- 
pnMnlse  amendment,  is  it  not  true  that 
splinter  parties  would  be  discouraged. 
and  that  there  might  not  be  a  situation 
In  this  country  in  the  future  such  as  that 
experienced  by  France  and  other  foreign 
nations? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  If  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me,  when  I  come  to  my  fifth 
and  concluding  point.  I  shall  deal  with 
the  constructive  reasons  why  I  think  the 
proposed  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
Point  five  shows  how  the  present  system 
tends  to  encourage  legalized  splinter 
parties,  having  a  precise  purpose,  to  de- 
feat the  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  proposed  amendment  only  the 
votes  cast  for  the  three  highest  candi- 
dates will  be  counted? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Thereby  any  parties  beyond  a  third  party 
will  definitely  be  discouraged;  and  even  a 
third  party  would  be  discouraged  unless 
Its  appeal  were  great  enough  to  be  na- 
tionwide. It  would  be  futile  and  im- 
potent if  it  functioned  only  in  a  State 
or  two. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  for  his  splendid 
dissertation  and  the  magnincent  pres- 
entation he  has  made  upon  the  compro- 
mise amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  interested  in 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
said  because  he  is  very  familiar  with  the 
subject.  I  was  surprised  in  seme  degree 
to  hear  him  take  a  position  in  favor  of 
the  Daniel  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  knows  that  the 
electoral  votes  are  cast  on  the  basis  of 
the  recognition  of  the  48  States  as  sov- 
ereign units,  which  is  a  position  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
taken  on  many  other  issues. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  there  is  a 
proposal  to  divide  the  votes,  and  carry 
loose  votes  outside  the  State  boundaries, 
not  on  a  State  basis,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  should  be  in  favor  of  the 
direct-election  system.  But  if  he  is  not 
In  favor  of  that,  and  is  in  favor  of  hav- 
ing the  States  operate  as  autonomous 
units,  on  an  electoral  basis,  he  shoiild  be 
in  favor  of  the  present  system.  I  cannot 
tmderstand  why  he  would  accept  the 
Daniel  amendment  without  following  the 
logic  all  the  way  and  accepting  the 
principle  of  direct  elections. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  South  DakoU  yield  to 
me  to  enable  me  to  answer  the  Senator 
from  Maseachusetts? 

Mr.  MDICDT.  Mr.  President,  X  yield 
to  the  Senator  Irom  South  Carolina  for 
that  purpose. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  My  personal 
thought  Is  that  It  would  be  better  to  re- 
tain the  electoral  college:  but  in  the  com- 
promise which  was  reached  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  DahulI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MttkdtI. 
and  myself,  we  preserve  the  electoral 
college  In  the  district  system,  but  the 
electoral  college  would  not  be  preserved 
under  the  proportional  system.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  better  to  retain  the  elec- 
tors as  a  buffer  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States.  I  think  It 
would  be  preferable  to  do  that,  because 
the  electors  are  State  officers. 

I  am  wary  of  any  ssrstem  which  would 
provide  for  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, because  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  attempt  to  move  in,  and  the 
next  step  might  be  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  regulate  the  qualifications  of 
voters  and  to  take  other  steps  to  provide 
for  free  elections.  Under  the  first  part 
of  the  proposed  system,  namely,  the  pro- 
portional system,  or  the  Daniel  phase  of 
the  amendment,  that  would  not  be  the 
case,  because  the  electoral  vote  would 
be  preserved,  and  the  electoral  vote 
would  be  cast  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  popular  vote.  That.  I  think,  would 
express  the  true  will  of  the  people,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  would  preserve  an 
electoral  system,  rather  than  establish 
the  direct- voting  system,  which  could 
cause  complications  and  lead  to  Federal 
encroachment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may 
continue.  I  should  like  to  add  to  my  dis- 
cussion by  saying  that  whether  the  Re- 
publican Party  or  the  Democratic  Party 
gains  control  of  the  Government,  I  want 
that  control  to  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
party  to  present  candidates  for  public 
office  who  will  best  serve  the  people,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  ability  of  the  people 
voting  as  individuals  to  register  their 
determinations  and  decisions  equally  at 
the  polls. 

I  think  we  should  move  to  correct  the 
glaring  deficiency,  the  indefensible  im- 
morality, the  crystallization  of  certain 
citizens  in  certain  areas  as  2d.  3d.  4th, 
5th,  or  even  15th  class  citizens.  I  think 
we  should  move  in  that  direction  now. 
This  is  an  error  in  our  election  process 
which  did  not  develop  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  drafted.  I  submit  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  did  not  know  that 
a  two-party  political  system  would 
evolve.  Nowhere  are  political  parties 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  They 
have  grown  up  and  have  served  a  mag- 
nificent purpose  in  this  country.  They 
can  serve  that  purpose  better  and  more 
equitably  when  all  p<?ople  are  treated 
equally.  Let  us  consider,  therefore.  In 
the  Interest  of  prevailing  Justice,  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  such  as  has 
been  proposed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  spoke 
about  Vermont,  and  suggested  that  the 
cltlaens  of  Vermont  were  not  given  suit- 
able recognition  as  compared  with  the 
cltlaens  of  New  York.  The  population 
of  Vermont  is  377,000:  that  of  New  York 
Is  15  million,  which  would  make  the  pop* 
ulatlon  of  Vermont  one  forty-fifth  that 
of  the  State  of  New  York.   Yet  the  elec- 


toral college  of  Vermont  has  one-fif- 
teenth as  many  votes,  which  indicates 
that  a  popular  vote  In  Vermont  is  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  a  popular  vote  In 
New  York. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  My  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts  has  difficulty  in  understanding, 
or  perhaps  he  disagrees  with,  the  concept 
In  which  I  so  firmly  believe,  namely,  that 
the  election  for  President  should  be  by 
the  people.  Ours  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  not  of  the  States.  I  defy  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  find  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  which  provides 
that  the  people  will  elect  a  President  of 
the  States.  The  Senator  cannot  read 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  and  find 
anything  about  a  government  of  the 
States,  for  the  States,  and  by  the  SUtes. 

Elections  should  be  expressions  of  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment is  a  popular  government,  a  rep- 
resentative government.  The  people  are 
the  instrumentalities  on  which  democ- 
racy thrives  and  by  which  It  functions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  would 
be  quite  correct  If  the  elections  were  de- 
cided by  direct  votes,  but  the  elections 
are  decided  by  the  number  of  electoral 
votes  in  the  State,  not  by  the  nimiber  of 
people  voting.  That  is  recognized  by 
the  Constitution,  and  would  be  con- 
tinued under  both  plans. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct,  but  we 
would  correct  the  evils  which  flow  from 
the  present  system  by  retaining  for  the 
State  of  New  York  Its  45  electors  but  by 
prohibiting  the  bloc  system  of  voting 
them  in  the  electoral  college.  New 
Yorkers  would  still,  as  a  group  of  people, 
be  able  to  vote  for  45  electors,  but  we 
would  eliminate  their  right  to  steal  the 
votes  of  the  loser  to  add  to  the  votes  of 
the  victor  and  thus  snuff  out  all  the  votes 
of  other  States.  Vermont  has  three. 
Adding  Nevada  to  that  makes  six.  Add- 
ing Delaware  makes  nine.  Adding 
Wyoming  makes  12.  Adding  Arizona 
makes  16.  Adding  Idaho  makes  20. 
Adding  Montana  makes  24.  Adding 
New  Hampshire  makes  28.  Adding  New 
Mexico  makes  32.  Adding  North  Dakota 
makes  36.  Adding  Rhode  Island  makes 
40.  Adding  South  Dakota  makes  44. 
New  York  snuffs  out  all  of  those  votes, 
because  New  York  has  45  electoral  votes 
cast  in  a  solid  unit — winner  take  all. 
One  man  could  snuff  out  all  those  votes 
as  I  have  shown.  A  while  ago  I  called 
him  Mr.  Stumblebum  from  skid  row.  a 
man  who  got  drunk  and  stumbled  Into  a 
booth  and  ptilled  a  lever  by  accident. 
By  that  undirected,  unintelligent,  and 
unpremeditated  act  he  had  more  impact 
in  the  choice  of  President  in  a  national 
election  than  all  the  people  of  all  the 
States  of  Vermont.  Nevada,  Delaware, 
Wyoming.  Arizona.  Idaho.  Montana. 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico.  North 
Dakota.  Rhode  Lsland,  and  South  Da- 
kota voting  unanimously  for  the  same 
candidate  and  for  the  same  party. 

Under  that  system,  one  voter  In  the 
State  of  New  York  could  snuff  out  and 
defeat  and  destroy  and  outweigh  the 
votes  of  aU  those  SUtes.  because  the 
votes  are  cast  en  bloc,  and  because  los- 
ing votes  are  stolen  and  added  to  the 
winning  votes.  It  is  that  condition 
which  I  want  to  eliminate.  Our  amend- 
ment will  correct  this  situation. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  population  of 
Nevada  Is  160.000.  The  population  of 
New  York  \a  15  million.  Dividing  160,000 
into  15  million  shows  that  Nevada  has 
about  one  one-hundred-and-twenty- 
flfth  or  one  one-htmdred-and-thirtieth 
of  the  population  of  New  York.  Yet 
In  the  electoral  college.  Nevada  has  one- 
fifteenth  as  many  votes  as  New  York, 
which  has  nearly  100  times  the  popula- 
tion of  Nevada.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
could  not  successfully  maintain  that  the 
State  of  Nevada  is  being  badly  treated 
in  the  disposition  of  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  very  badly  treated, 
because  of  the  gimmick,  the  gadget,  the 
gouging  device  which  has  crept  In,  not 
because  It  was  envisioned  by  the  consti- 
tutional forefathers,  but  because  the 
State  of  New  York  and  other  large  States, 
Including  one  which  Is  host  to  a  great 
cultural  community  known  as  Boston, 
began  to  realize  how  they  could  nm  the 
country  and  making  voting  very  much 
a  hollow  hypocrisy  in  many  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  i:  they  would  cast 
their  votes  en  bloc  and  if  they  would  take 
the  votes  of  all  the  winners  and  steal  the 
votes  of  all  the  losers  and  pile  them  to- 
gether and  cast  them,  with  one  mighty 
blow,  this  way  or  that  way  for  one  can- 
didate or  the  other. 

We  propose  to  take  nothing  sway  from 
Massachusetts  or  New  York  except  two 
things  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 
One  of  them  is  the  process  of  trying  to 
pervert  p>opular  government  to  a  con- 
cept that  we  have  government  by  States, 
and  that  this  Is  a  government  in  which 
States  instead  of  people  march  to  the 
polls.  More  than  that,  we  t^ke  from 
them  a  right  to  which  they  never  should 
have  been  entitled,  so  that  when  25  elec- 
tors are  selected  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  they  walk  right  down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, in  the  light  of  the  noonday  sun,  and 
steal  the  other  fellow's  20  votes,  add 
them  to  their  25  votes,  and  then  they 
have  45  votes  knocking  out  all  of  the 
States  I  have  mentioned — almost  enough 
to  knock  out  California  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  is  a  ven'  important  point,  and  one 
which  I  thinU  the  country  should  recog- 
nize If  we  are  going  to  retain  this  great 
system  of  free  elections  and  popular  gov- 
errunent  and  this  great  system  of  the 
commonwealth  of  States  which  we  have. 

Now  I  come  to  point  4. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KfUNDT.  Every  time  I  come  to 
point  4  someone  asks  mi  to  yield.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  been  interested  In 
the  analysis  t:  e  Senator  has  «lven.  One 
question  occurs  to  me.  SuprKJse,  under 
the  concept  cf  th?  Senator  from  South 
DakoU.  the  vote  in  all  the  SUtes  is  40 
to  60—60  percent  for  one  party  and  40 
percent  for  ♦he  other  par'./.  Would  the 
Senator  still  say  It  would  make  no  differ- 
ence if  the  same  40  percent  and  the  same 
60  percent  were  applied  to  Nevada,  or 
would  the  smaller  SUtes  be  benefited?  I 
assume,  from  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  there  could  be  some  steaUng  of  a 
percentage,  whereas  it  U  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  public  opinion  as  to  which  way  the 
people  voU.  The  fraction  by  which  the 
electors  moCA  vote  would  depend  upon 


the  fraction  by  which  the  public  voted. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILEY.  Let  us  consider  the  fac- 
tor of  40-60  and  go  down  the  line.  Would 
there  stJil  not  b:  that  factor  of  stealing? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  There  would  not  be 
that  factor  imder  the  Daniel-Kefauver 
proposal.  I  used  the  word  "stealing"  in 
quoUtlon  marks.  Nothing  Improper  was 
meant,  but  I  referred  to  the  device  by 
which  the  loser's  vote  Is  taken  and  added 
to  the  winner's  vote.  Under  the  Daniel- 
Kefauver  approach,  that  would  be  elimi- 
nated because  the  votes  would  be  counted 
on  the  same  sheet.  The  60  and  the  40 
would  be  adt'ed.  Under  the  district  pro- 
posal It  woul  ■  be  eliminated,  because 
there  would  be  the  435  electoral  districts, 
and  they  would  be  voted  for  as  the  people 
vote  In  the  senatorial  and  congressional 
districts.  The  winner  wins,  but  he  does 
not  steal  over  and  get  the  other  votes 
from  his  defeated  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  now  to  point 
4.  and  I  start  out  by  paying  a  salute 
to  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  creative 
work  in  the  committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  in  the  direction  of  clean  elec- 
tions and  In  the  direction  of  general  elec- 
tion reforms. 

I  should  also  like  to  salute  the  mi- 
nority leader  who  is  on  the  floor,  for 
the  fine,  constructive  work  he  has  been 
,  doing,  along  with  the  majority  leader, 
.  in  Jointly  sponsoring  a  bill  for  clean  elec- 
tions. I  am  happy  to  have  had  con- 
versations with  both  of  them  about  the 
proposal  and  to  have  joined  them  as  a 
cosponsor.  I  am  glad  the  minority 
leader  is  coauthor  of  our  proposed 
amendment,  because  this  moves  just  as 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  clean  elec- 
tions as  does  the  Johnson-Knowland 
bUl.  If  It  should  pass. 

I  honestly  believe  In  fact  that  the  pas- 
sage of  our  amendment  would  do  more 
In  the  long  rim  to  assure  honest  elec- 
tions than  would  the  clean-polltlcs  bill 
as  now  written,  with  all  the  helpful 
amendments  which  might  be  added  to  it. 
I  shall  point  out  why.  The  present 
system  inevIUbly  puts  a  premium  on 
corruption,  because  It  picks  out  cerUin 
spots  where  corrupt  influence  or  cor- 
rupt control  of  the  election  procedure 
or  machinery  of  one  area,  of  one  city, 
of  one  State,  can  corrupt  and  contam- 
inate the  entire  election. 

Eighty-five  Members  have  said  they 
want  politically  clean  elections,  that  they 
want  elections  to  give  the  correct  atti- 
tude of  the  people  with  regard  to  elec- 
tion of  people  for  public  office.  We  want 
to  try  to  write  as  good  a  bill  as  we  can, 
but  this  amendment  woiUd  prevent  cer- 
tain corrupt  things  from  Uklng  place 
In  cerUln  areas.  It  could  be  Toledo, 
Ohio,  or  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  or  any  sizable  election  district, 
where  a  bunch  of  feUows  "in  the  make" 
could  determine  to  pervert  public  policy 
for  special  profit,  by  packing  an  elec- 
tion district,  as  was  done  at  one  time 
in  Missouri,  where  in  one  precinct  there 
was  a  vote  of  1,000  to  1.  Do  that,  Mr. 
President,  and  you  throw  into  the  elec- 
toral oollege  counting  mechanism  the 
entire  electoral  vote  of  a  big  State— not 
on^  the  electoral  vote  won  by  the  can- 


didate for  whom  the  thieves  were  work- 
ing, but  the  electoral  vot4  won  by  the 
honest  candidate  they  oi^sed.  After 
stealing  the  election,  by  me^ms  of  a  gim- 
mick that  gave  them  the  majority,  they 
would  steal  the  votes  received  by  the 
loser,  and  thus  would  have  them  all  to 
throw  into  the  electoral  college.  Thus 
there  is  a  wide-open  opportunity  and 
a  glittering  invitation  to  corruption, 
which  we  would  eliminate  completely 
and  permanently  by  the  adoption  of  our 
compromise  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment Is  a  necessary  forerunner  to  any 
effective  clean-politics  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  want  clean  elec- 
tions. We  want  to  be  sxire  they  are 
clean  and  honest.  Let  us  pass  at  this 
session  an  amendment  which  will  cause 
us  to  move  in  the  direction  toward  which 
we  aspire. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  now  to  my  fifth 
point.  The  present  electoral  college 
system  encourages  splinter  parties  and 
third  parties  of  an  especially  nefarious 
character  to  develop  in  our  country.  In 
our  amendment  we  provide  that  a  third 
party  can  evolve,  and  that  is  impor- 
Unt;  I  thiiik  that  at  times  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  third  party  begin  to  needle  the 
old  parties  and  get  them  to  move  in  a 
certain  new  direction.  F\irthermore, 
sometimes  third  parties  develop  Into 
major  parties. 

But  the  present  system  encourages,  as 
I  have  stated,  an  unusual  kind  of  third 
party,    one    with    unusually    nefarious 
characteristics — a    third    party    which 
functions,  perhaps  in  a  single  election 
and  In  a  single  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  and  dominating  the  destiny 
of  175  million  Americans  in  a  specific 
presidential  election.    What  am  I  talk- 
ing about.  Mr.  President?    I  am  Ulking 
about  a  former  colleague  of  mine  in  the 
House    of    Rspresentatives,    since    de- 
ceased— Vlto  Marcantonio,  with  whom  I 
served  for  many  years  in  the  House — a 
curious  Congressman.    But  he  repre- 
sented the  people  of  his  district,  and 
he  was  a  smart  politician.    He  believed 
in  a  type  of  central  government  which 
was  rather  strong  and  rather  expensive. 
He  believed  in  a  centralization  of  au- 
thority which  would  be  abhorrent  to  the 
progressive,    public -spirited,    independ- 
ent, two-fisted  people  of  South  Dakota. 
But  ^  he  believed  in  it.  and  so  did  his 
constituente.      Furthermore,    he    knew 
the  political  mechanism  as  he  knew  the 
Jefferson  Manual  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives.    He  was  smart  and  he  was 
energetic,  and  he  was  able  to  organize 
a  political  party  of  his  own— one  called 
the  American  Labor  Party.    He  knew 
that  in  New  York  SUte  in  the  case  of 
many,  many  national  elections  the  dif- 
ference of  half  a  million  votes  would  de- 
termine who  would  win  in  New  York, 
and  that  would  determine  who  would 
win  In  the  entire  United  SUtes.    All 
Senators  have  learned  that  in  school. 
How  many  times  is  a  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  elected  without  the  votes 
of  the  SUte  of  New  Yoiic,  Mr.  President? 
It  is  so  seldom  that  we  used  to  mem- 
orize the  list  of  Instances  as  a  school 
lesson.    It  can  happen,  but  it  happens 
very  seldom  that  a  President  wins  while 
losing  the  SUU  of  New  York.    Vlto 
Marcantonio  knew  that.    Be  had  the 
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capacity  to  attimet  wdl  over  half  a  mil- 
IkKi  votes  tax  hl>  State  of  New  York. 
And  the  direction  in  vhieh  Marcantonio 
swxam  bis  political  power  could  deter- 
mine the  outcome  in  New  York  State; 
and  that,  in  turn,  could  determine  the 
outcome  in  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Preeident.  it  is  an  awful  thing  to 
have  in  existence  and  In  force  a  system 
under  which  one  man  or  one  party  in 
a  slnt  le  State,  organised  for  a  specific 
purpose,  has  the  power  to  swing  sulll- 
dent  votes  to  determine  the  decision 
of  the  people  in  the  47  other  Statea.  in 
the  election  of  their  President. 

Let  us  SMume  that  instead  of  having 
Itarcantooio  do  that — for  whatever  pur- 
pose be  had  in  mind — we  go  back  a  few 
years  to  the  time  when  Earl  Browder 
was  the  leader  of  communism  in  Amer- 
ica. There  was  a  time  in  the  United 
States  when  Earl  Browder.  the  Commu- 
nist, could,  by  one  device  or  another, 
influence  well  over  half  a  million  votes. 
Suppose  the  Communists  decided  to  do 
it  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  or  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  they  have  big  blocs  of  votes. 
and  to  get  mto  the  position  of  running 
their  third  party  candidate  and  swing- 
ing the  vote  in  one  direction  or  another — 
taking  the  votes  away  from  one  candi- 
date and  throwing  them  to  another,  and 
operating  as  an  organized  clique.  Such  a 
mechanism  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  have 
Implanted  in  our  constitutional  proce- 
dures for  electing  a  President.  That  is 
my  point.  We  shall  eliminate  that 
mechanism  if  we  succeed  in  having  our 
compromise  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

Our  compromise  amendment  would 
still  peimit  third  parties,  but  it  would 
compel  them  to  operate  nationally. 
which  is  the  way  they  should  operate. 
In  the  past,  some  third  parties  have  tried 
to  operate  in  that  way— for  instance,  the 
Prohibition  Party.  However,  it  did  not 
succeed.  But  it  had  a  right  to  try  to 
operate  nationally. 

Our  compromise  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  effectiveness  of  a  specific 
type  of  small  party  operating  in  a  single 
area,  for  the  predetermined  purpose  of 
controlhng  the  entire  national  election. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listed  five  rea- 
sons why  In  my  opinion  an  electoral  col- 
lege reform  measure  should  be  passed  by 
the  ConRvess  at  this  session,  and  should 
be  approved  by  the  State  legislatures  in 
1957.  There  are  other  reasons  which  I 
may  discuss  in  subsequent  speeches.  But 
I  have  mentioned  these  five,  because  In 
my  opinion  any  one  of  them  Is  so  Im- 
portant and  so  valid  and  so  influential 
that,  as  compered  with  the  alternative 
of  doing  nothing:.  It  Justifies  the  support 
of  our  compromise  amendment  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Certainly  the  five  reasons  combined 
are  sufficiently  significant  to  warrant 
the  adoption  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  our  compromise  amendment,  which 
54  Senators  have  Joined  in  sponsoring 
as  an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 31. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Senator 


from  South  Dakota  yield  to  tht  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  U  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  so  deeply  concerned 
about  spUnter  parties — and  I  am.  too, 
when  they  are  sinister  in  character — 
why  does  not  he  stipp<Mrt  an  amendment 
I  have  submitted,  which  calls  for  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
flent  by  popular  vote?  That  is  the  dem- 
ocratic way  of  electing  a  President 
That  does  not  give  advantage  to  New 
York  or  to  New  Jersey  or  to  Texas  or  to 
Mississippi  or  to  South  Dakota.  It  sim- 
ply is  responsive  to  the  will  of  all  of  the 
165  million  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
who  are  of  voting  tuit.  I  wonder  why 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  does  not 
support  that  amendment 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  an- 
swer that  question.  It  was  aked  me 
during  a  previous  colloquy,  before  the 
Senator  from  New  York  came  to  the 
floor.  But  it  is  a  i>erfectly  legitimate 
question,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
it  as  many  times  as  It  may  be  asked. 

What  the  Senator  from  New  York  pro- 
poses is  a  democratic  method — not  nec- 
essarily the  democratic  method,  but  cer- 
tainly it  Is  a  democratic  method — of 
electing  our  President.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  have  not  .supported  it  is  that, 
being  a  political  realist.  I  want  some  re- 
form to  take  place.  I  am  never  very 
happy  about  advocating  a  theory  which 
I  know  can  never  bt*  Implemented  into 
fact.  I  am  never  very  happy  about 
pounding  the  tom-toms  for  a  reform 
which  I  know  can  never  be  enacted. 

In  view  of  the  realities  of  the  case — 
the  fact  that  the  Sta^s  desire  to  protect 
and  maintain  their  representation  In  the 
electoral  college,  which,  commencing 
with  our  bicameral  legislative  system,  is 
based  on  the  number  of  votes  the  respec- 
tive States  have  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government-I  know  that  the 
States  will  never  be  w  illing  to  take  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  eliminating  that  rep- 
resentation on  theli  part.  Instead.  I 
prefer  to  support  a  proposed  reform 
which  I  believe  to  be  one  which  the 
States  will  be  willing  to  adopt.  I  want 
constructive  and  positive  action. 

There  are  other  reasons.  The  election 
of  the  President  by  direct  popular  vote 
would  necessarily  mean  Federal  control 
of  our  election  law.i.  and  that  would 
mean  that  the  Congress  would  determine 
who  would  vote,  and  at  what  hours  the 
votes  would  be  cast,  and  at  what  ages  the 
citizens  would  be  eligible  to  vote,  and 
how  the  counting  of  the  votes  shoiUd  be 
done,  and  how  the  reporting  should  be 
done,  and  perhaps  how  the  election  dis- 
tricts would  be  deflnod.  It  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  Federal  control  of  our  elec- 
tion machinery,  which,  to  turn,  would 
lead  to  Federal  control  of  our  primary 
machinery,  because  the  two  are  asso- 
ciated. There  is  no  use  In  trying  to  have 
Federal  control  with  respect  to  one.  and 
leaving  the  other  to  the  control  of  the 
States. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  Suppose  that  In  the 
great  State  of  North  Dakota,  a  progres- 
sive State  in  the  progressive  West,  the 
Senator's  plan  were  adopted.  I  can  see 
how.  In  North  Dakota,  next  year  the 
State  legislature  might  say,  "We  are  not 


a  very  big  State.  We  do  not  havt  too 
many  votes  in  a  popular  election,  but  we 
are  pretty  progressive.  We  arc  going  to 
allow  17-year -olds  to  vote  In  our  elec- 
tions. That  will  give  us  an  advantage."* 
What  would  happen?  Slowly,  but  sure- 
ly, we  would  either  reach  the  point  where 
Federal  law  would  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  age  limits,  or  every  State  would 
permit  17-year-olds  to  vote.  Then  soma 
State  would  reduce  the  age  to  15.  If  that 
were  not  sufficient.  It  would  be  reduced 
to  12.  If  State  legislatures  out  West  be- 
came really  smart,  they  could  reduce  tha 
voting  age  to  10.  It  wouki  be  necessary, 
under  the  popular  system,  to  have  Fed- 
eral control  of  election  machinery,  and 
I  think  that  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
people  of  a  great  many  areas  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  wlH  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEIIMAN.  The  plan  I  have  pro- 
posed, which  is  supported.  I  believe,  by  a 
great  many  of  my  colleasues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  certainly  by  a  very  great  number 
of  people  throughout  the  country.  Is.  by 
admission  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, democratic. 

Why  does  the  Senator  believe  that  de- 
mocracy would  be  well  served  under  the 
plan  proposed  by  him  and  his  colleagues, 
when  it  has  been  clearly  established  that 
in  some  of  the  one-party  States — notably 
in  the  South — a  vote  cast  in  a  congres- 
sional election  is  worth  4  or  5  times  as 
much  as  a  vote  cast  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  Ui  many  of  the  other  great 
States  of  the  Union  which  have  large 
urban  populations? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understand  the  Senator  s  mathematics. 
Can  he  explain  to  me  how  a  vote  in  the 
South  is  worth  4  or  5  times  as  much  as  a 
vote  In  New  York? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  must  go  back  one 
step. 

One  of  the  two  alternatives  provided 
by  the  pendmg  measure  is  that  the  vote 
be  taken  by  congressional  districts.  In 
New  York  State  the  concressional  dis- 
tricts, by  law.  are  of  considerably  larger 
size,  and  larger  in  number,  than  the  con- 
gressional districts  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  In  addiUon.  we  know 
that  m  the  SUtes  of  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama, and  South  Carolina,  because  they 
are  one-party  States,  the  real  election  is 
not  on  election  day  at  all.  It  is  on  pri- 
mary day.  The  result  Is  that  on  election 
day  only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
the  eleglble  voters  of  the  State  go  to  the 
polls  to  vote.  The  real  voting  is  done  on 
primary  day.  So.  whereas  I  believe 
something  like  50  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  In  New  York  State  cast  their  votes 
on  election  day.  only  13  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  cast  their  votes  on  elec- 
tion day  in  Mississippi,  i  believe  I  am 
correct.  I  am  quotUig  from  the  hear- 
ings. Yet  the  congressional  delegation 
Is  based  upon  the  population  of  the 
States,  even  though  many  of  their  citi- 
zens are  disenfranchised. 

According  to  the  figures,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  obtained  from  the  hearings,  the 
relaUve  weight  of  a  vote  in  New  York 
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state,  as  compared  with  a  vote  in  some 
of  the  one-party  States,  is  only  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  the  Sen- 
ator is  building  up  a  case  to  show  that 
the  voter  in  the  South  has  much  less  in- 
fluence than  the  voter  in  New  York  State, 
rather  than  more.  I  think  the  reason 
voters  do  not  vote  in  greater  numbers  in 
the  fall  m  certain  States  is.  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  that  in  one-party  States, 
the  real  vote  is  in  the  primaries. 

The  adoption  of  the  compromise 
amendment  would  encourage— although 
it  would  not  require — the  two-party  sys- 
tem In  every  State,  because  it  would  give 
every  opportunity  for  Uie  minority  party 
to  grow  and  to  have  Its  votes  counted,  and 
occasionally  to  win  a  victory.  Conse- 
quently, the  tendency  would  be  to  move 
away  from  the  one-party  system,  which 
I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree  is  not 
the  best  system. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  about 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  three 
Senators  who  spoke  against  this  meas- 
ure, namely,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KxNNEDY],  who  lives  in  Bos- 
ton: the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  1 .  who  lives  in  Chicago ;  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lehman), 
who  lives  in  New  York  City,  and  with 
whom  I  have  Just  hud  a  colloquy.  At 
various  points  in  the  record  they  have 
presented  certain  arguments.  I  wish  to 
comment  upon  them  briefly  at  this  time. 

The  first  argument  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  was  with  respect 
to  the  disenfranchlsement-of-voters  evil. 
He  alleges  that  that  reason  for  support- 
ing our  amendment,  in  order  to  enfran- 
chise the  voters  at  present  disenfran- 
chised, is  not  valid  and  is  nqt  correct.  I 
quote  what  he  said: 

ThoM  who  voted  for  the  opponent  of  any 
Senator  on  this  floor  might  Just  as  well  have 
stayed  home,  too — for.  of  course,  the  winner 
takes  all.  and  those  votes  are  td  no  avaU. 

In  the  colloquy  I  had  with  the  Senator 
from    Massachusetts    this    afternoon    I 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  a  can- 
didate for  Senator  who  wins  and  leaves 
his  opponent   and   his  constituents   at 
home,  and  a  candidate  for  the  electoral 
college,  under  the  present  system,  who 
wins  and  adds  to  his  toul  vote  strength 
the  votes  of  all  those  who  voted  against 
him.    It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  as  clear 
as  Main  Street  in  a  country   town  at 
noontime  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  situation  In  which  a  candi- 
date who  runs  for  office   wins  and   is 
elected,  and  the  case  of   the  electoral 
procedure,  whereby  the  winner  appro- 
priates the  votes  of  those  who  voted 
against    him,    those    who    campaigned 
against  him.  and  those  who  do  not  like 
him.    Having  won  by  a  fraction  of  a  per- 
centage point,  he  adds  their  vote  totals 
to  his  own.  In  order  to  carry  greater  im- 
pact Into  the  electoral  college. 

The  second  argument  is  with  respect 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
calls  "the  doubtful-State  evil."  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  says: 

The  report  alleges  that  the  present  83r8tem 
overemphasises  the  political  ImporUnce  of 
the  large  politically  doubtful  States,  with 
supposedly  two  effects — presidential  and 
vlce-presldentlal  candidates  are  more  likely 


to  be  choeen  from  those  States,  and  the 
campaign  la  more  likely  to  center  around 
them. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
pomts  out  that  such  candidates  are 
more  likely  to  follow  the  persuasive  ap- 
peals of  the  people  living  in  those  areas. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says, 
in  effect,  in  support  of  that  argument — 
and  we  beUeve  it  to  be  an  argument — 
"We  believe  that  the  present  electoral 
system  does  discriminate  against  more 
than  35  States  of  the  Union  by  making 
it  almost  impossible  for  their  sons,  their 
candidates,  their  citizens  to  bec<mie  can- 
didates for  office,  or  for  their  candidates 
to  campaign  successfully." 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
correct.  That  is  one  of  the  pomts  wliich 
we  make.  It  is  not  1  of  the  5  which 
I  have  Just  discussed,  but  it  is  1  of  the 
many  other  points  which  are  valid. 

To  illuminate  that  argiunent.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  says: 

But.  like  so  many  rules  In  politics,  the 
rule  of  selecting  candidates  from  large  States 
has  so  many  exceptions  as  to  be  practically 
meaningless. 

Then  he  cites  some  examples.  He 
says: 

Elsenhower,  of  Kansas;  Sparkman,  of  Ala- 
bama: Truman,  of  Missouri;  Barkley.  of  Ken- 
tucky; WUUile,  of  Indiana;  McNary.  of  Ore- 
gon; Wallace,  of  Iowa:  Landon.  of  Kansas: 
Hoover,  of  Iowa:  and  Curtis,  of  Kansas — to 
name  but  a  few  from  the  past  six  elections — 
were  not  spokesmen  for  any  of  the  larger 
States. 

Let  us  relate  those  names  to  the  argu- 
ment. The  argument  we  make  Is  that 
it  Is  virtually  Impossible,  under  the  pres- 
ent system — so  that  the  exception  stands 
out  Uke  a  wart  on  a  pickle — to  nominate 
a  successful  candidate  for  President  who 
does  not  come  from  one  of  the  big 
States. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kinked Yl  points  to  Eisenhower, 
of  Kansas.  No  one  is  talking  about  the 
accident  of  birth,  Mr.  President.  No  one 
is  saying  that  a  person  cannot  be  bap- 
tized In  a  small  church  and  move  to  a 
city  and  become  a  pagan  and  run  for 
President.  No;  we  are  saying  a  person 
caimot  run  successfully  for  President 
from  home  base  in  a  little  State. 

We  might  as  well  say  Eisenhower  was 
from  Texas.  We  rather  like  to  say  that 
because  we  would  Uke  to  have  Texas 
vote  for  Eisenhower  agam.  We  would 
like  to  say  "Eisenhower  from  Texas." 
Certainly  Kansas  will  vote  for  him. 
E:isenhower  was  from  New  York  and  he 
was  from  Washington,  and  he  was  very 
much  all  over  America.  He  is  all- Amer- 
ican. Certainly  he  did  not  primarily 
run  from  Kansas.  No  one  will  seriously 
argue  that  he  was  elected  because  of  the 
great  array  of  Kansas  sunflowers  on  his 
banners.  No  one  will  contend  that  that 
made  Eisenhower  a  successful  candi- 
date. Therefore,  it  seems  to  me.  we  can 
skip  Ike  In  connection  with  that  argu- 
ment 

Next  we  are  told  to  look  at  Spakkman, 
of  Alabama.  Mr.  President,  he  is  still 
with  us.  I  am  talking  about  winning. 
I  am  not  talking  about  nmning.  He  is 
still  a  very  able  and  beloved  and  friendly 
associate  of  ours.    In  addition,  he  did 


not  run  for  President.  We  are  talking 
about  running  for  President,  not  for  the 
Vice  Presidency.  Mr.  SPAUOiAir  is  still 
with  us  m  the  Senate. 

Next  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
points  to  Tnunan.  of  Missouri.  How  did 
Truman  get  there?  He  got  there  by 
accident  of  death.  He  was  nominated 
for  Vice  President,  after  clearance  from 
Sidney  and  the  pressure  groups  m  the 
big  town. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
Truman  was  not  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent from  Missouri.  He  got  mto  the 
Vice  Presidency  from  the  United  States 
Senate,  m  which  he  had  established  a 
commendable  record  as  chairman  of  a 
Senate  subcommittee.  Then  by  accident 
of  death  he  became  President. 

Next  we  are  asked  to  look  at  Barklct. 
of  Kentucky.    We  are  still  privileged  to 
call  Senator  Barklet  a  colleague  of  ours. 
He.  too.  was  not  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent.   I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator 
from     Massachusetts    should     mention 
Barklet.  of  Kentucky  at  all.    While  I 
was  not  at  the  Democratic  convention 
in  Chicago,  I  assume  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  there.    I  heard  the 
convention  on  the  radio,  and  I  saw  Auen 
Barkley  try  and  fail  in  Chicago  to  get 
the  nomination  for  President.    He  failed 
because  the  pressure  groups  kept  him 
out.    The  pressure  groups  kept  Barkley 
out  because  of  the  bloc  ssrstem  of  voting 
in  America.    Alben  Barkley  would  have 
made  a  magnificent  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, in  my  opinion.    I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  him.    He  is  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body.    He  tried  hard  at 
Chicago  in  the  Democratic  convention 
to  be  nominated  President  but  the  pres- 
sure groups  kept  him  out. 

What  did  they  say?  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  must  have  heard  it.  He 
must  have  been  there.  I  was  not  there. 
They  said,  Mr.  President,  "Can  Barkley 
carry  New  York?"  The  answer  was 
"No."  Barkley  did  not  get  to  be  can- 
didate for  President.  It  was  a  tear- 
jerklng  speech,  Mr.  President,  and  I  sym- 
pathized with  Alben  Barkley  when  he 
made  his  withdrawal  from  the  race. 
Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia,  also  stepped 
out  for  the  same  reason.  He  is  a  good 
soul.  He  is  a  good  guy.  However,  he 
did  not  get  to  be  President.  He  did  not 
get  to  be  a  presidential  candidate  because 
of  precisely  the  situation  we  are  talking 
about  now — the  bloc  voting  in  the  elec- 
toral college. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I,  too,  was  not 
In  Chicago  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. Therefore  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley] 
was  not  chosen.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  may  be  right.  However,  I 
suggest  that  there  are  other  reasons, 
too. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  care  to  argue  that  point? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  No,  I  would 
not;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  reason 
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why  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  smr- 
gests  may  or  may  not  be  the  correct 
reason,  and  I  do  point  to  the  fact  that 
at  another  Democratle  convention,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SpakkmakI. 
who  8uff«^  from  a  somewhat  greater 
disability  than  the  Soiator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Bakklkt]  in  the  regard  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, waa  muninated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  do  not  make  any 
point  with  regard  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. We  can  get  a  vice  presidential 
candidate  from  anywhere,  beeause  dif- 
ferent reasons  enter  into  his  choice.  We 
are  talking  about  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  CASS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  sorry. 
However,  I  should  like  to  make  a  further 
point 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  It  relate  to  the 
point  I  am  making  now? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  It  does.  No 
one  can  deny  that  we  hare  had  a  number 
of  presidential  candidates  who  have  been 
prominent  in  large  States.  It  seems  to 
Jam  that  there  Is  a  very  good  reason  why 
that  should  be  so.  It  is  because  the  ex- 
perience of  being  governor,  say,  of  New 
Tork  or  of  any  other  large  State,  or  the 
experience  of  being  mayor  of  a  large  city. 
Is  the  very  kind  of  experience  that  quali- 
fies a  man  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
land. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  must  interpose  at  this 
point  to  say  that  we  have  now  reached 
a  point  of  total  disagreement.  I  deny 
that  theory  and  hypothesis  abscdutely. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  did  not 
expect  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  agree  with  me  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  could  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator  more. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  It  seems  to 
me  perfectly  obvious,  and  I  hope  it  is  a 
point  on  which  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  view  I  suggest, 
rather  than  the  Senator's  opinion. 

Not  only  does  such  experience  qualify 
a  man  for  higher  office — and  eminently 
so— but  the  very  fact  that  he  is  governor 
of  a  SUte  with  eight  or  ten  or  twelve 
million  population,  gives  him  a  degree 
of  national  prominence  which  In  itself 
Is  a  qualification.  That  fact  cannot  be 
changed.  Whether  we  tamper  with  the 
electoral  college  system  or  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  election  of  President,  a  man's  pro- 
minence affects  his  availability,  and  his 
ability  to  handle  large  public  affairs 
Is  the  best  qualification,  necessarily,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  for  the  office  of 
President. 

I  believe  that  in  Itself  Is  the  main  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  we  have  had. 
as  the  Senator  suggests,  many  Presidents 
who  had  been  prominent  in  public  office 
In  large  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  always  Interested 
to  the  Senator's  opinion,  although  on 
this  particular  point  I  cannot  change  my 
views  at  all.  However.  I  am  very  frank 
to  say  that  some  of  the  Senator's  argu- 
ments are  much  more  persuasive  to  the 
general  public  than  the  one  he  has  Just 
made. 

Of  course.  I  agree  with  him  when  he 
says  experience  Is  Important.  Of  coiu-se. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
when  he  says  that  having  had  experience 


as  governor  of  a  State  Is  tanportant 

However,  I  deny  completely  that  a  man 
will  get  any  better  or  more  experience  as 
Governor  of  New  York  State  than  he 
would  as  governor  of  any  other  State. 

I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  administra- 
tive technique.  A  governor  learns  to 
evaluate  men  and  to  delegate  respon- 
sibility, and  he  gains  experience  in 
analyzing  problems,  and  working  with 
people,  and  dealing  with  legislatures, 
and  understanding  human  psychology. 
Certainly  I  shall  never  subscribe  to  the 
concept  espoused  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  that  the  bigger  the  town, 
the  better  the  man,  or  the  bigger  the 
State,  the  better  the  governor.  I  do  not 
believe  that  for  a  moment.  Neither  do 
the  women  of  America,  because  they  be- 
lieve in  getting  smaller  and  better,  in- 
stead of  bigger  and  better.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  did  not  intend  to  pervert  my 
argument. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No:  Just  to  extend  It 
to  its  logical  conclusion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  And  to 
twist  it  a  httle.  too.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  a  man  is  a  better  man  because  he 
comes  from  a  large  city,  or  that  he  is  a 
better  man  merely  beeause  he  comes  from 
a  large  city  rather  than  from  a  small 
town.  I  happen  to  be  a  smalltown  boy 
myself.  The  point  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  experience  of  dealing  with  large 
affairs  is  a  better  qualification  than  the 
experience  of  dealin;.;  with  small  affairs. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  a  man  who 
cornea  from  a  large  State,  and  who  has 
had  the  experience  of  handling  and  deal- 
ing with  large  problems  brings  him  toto 
the  kind  of  national  prominence  which  is 
one  of  the  qualifications  that  a  party 
seeks  in  its  candidate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  interrupt  the  Senator 
again  to  say  that  of  course  that  Is  true, 
but  it  is  because  newspaper  and  radio 
and  television  and  other  forms  of  com- 
munication help  to  put  such  a  man  into 
national  prominence.  Therefore,  un- 
questionably candidates  will  be  recruited 
frequently  from  large  States.  I  do  not 
object  to  a  candidate  c(»ning  from  a 
large  city.  Whsit  I  object  to  is  to  the 
built-in  mechanism  in  the  electoral  eol- 
lege  that  makes  that  mandatory  and 
necessary.  I  say  we  should  let  the  city 
slicker  in  the  big  city  run  with  the  same 
handicap  that  the  country  bof  has  to 
face. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jei-sey.  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  that.  However,  I  believe  very 
deeply  that  the  proposal  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  sponsoring  is  one 
which  wiU  not  put  the  "city  slicJcer."  as 
he  calls  him,  on  even  terms  with  the 
stiirdy  yeoman  from  the  country,  but  is 
one  which  will  give  every  advantage  to 
that  sturdy  yeoman,  even  enlarge  those 
which  he  now  has.  We  will  discuss  those 
at  another  potot  in  the  debate.  Equality 
is  one  thing,  and  fairness  is  another, 
in  both  of  which  I  believe.  But  both 
are  quite  different  with  reference  to 
weighting  the  electoral  system  In  such 
a  way  that  a  few  States,  and  particu- 
larly those  in  the  South,  will  have  S  or  4 
times  as  much  weight  as  large  Statca 
may  have. 


Mr  LEmiAlf .  Iir.  President,  win  tb0 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Not  at  the  moment. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  quite  follow 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  My  proposal  would  take  away 
the  capacity  of  the  big  States  to  put  a 
second  row  of  dissident  votes  on  a  layer 
of  favorable  votes  in  order  to  have  a 
totality  of  power  which  virtually  snuflls 
out  many  Southern  States  as  well  as 
other  States  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  1948 
election,  if  the  Danlel-Kefauver  pro- 
posal had  been  in  effect,  the  electoral 
margin  given  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
akme  would  have  been  larger  than  the 
combined  electoral  margin  given  one 
party  by  the  eleven  most  populous  States 
in  the  country  outside  the  solid  South. 
That  Is  the  way  It  \a  weighted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  has  re- 
lated what  has  happened  under  a  system 
which  we  are  trying  to  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  That  thet« 
win  be  a  change  is  the  hope  of  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  know  the  Senator  entertains 
it  very  sincerely;  but  voting  habits  are 
not  to  be  changed  quickly  Just  because 
we  change  the  voting  mechanism. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  people  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  express  th«nselves  and 
to  flourish  and  to  function  the  way  they 
would  If  we  had  495  electoral  districts 
each  with  a  chance  to  be  won  by  either 
party,  each  with  equal  authority,  and 
taking  away  the  business  of  ghrtag  ttM 
people  in  1  State  45  times  as  many  pieces 
of  chalk  to  mark  the  ballots  as  other 
States  which  have  only  3  pieces  of  chalk. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  gov- 
ernors of  large  and  small  States. 

Mr.  BffUNDT.  The  Senator  is  q;}aaklng 
with  authority,  I  know. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  May  I  say.  as  one  who 
has  been  Governor  for  10  years  of  the 
largest  State  of  the  Union,  a  State  with 
a  populaUon  of  more  than  16  million 
people^-and  I  was  Governor  during  all 
the  period  of  the  depression — I  disclaim 
any  implication  that  it  requires  more 
commonsense.  more  intelligence,  or  more 
guts  to  be  governor  of  a  large  State  than 
governor  of  a  small  State. 

Mr.   MUNDT.    I  thank  the  Senator 


very  much. 

Mr.  LEHMAN. 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT. 

Mr.  LEHMAN. 

Mr.  MUNDT. 


Including  the  State  of 


I  thank  the  Senator. 

But 

I  would  rather  have  the 
Senator's  statement  without  the  "buL" 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  But  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  is  not  a  fair  thing  to  say  that 
a  state  with  a  population  of  16  million 
people  would  have  more  Influence  in  an 
election  than  would  a  State  with  only 
one-tenth  or  one-fifteenth  as  many  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  that 
or  how  we  should  ever  want  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  would  not  want  to 
avoid  it. 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  Obviously,  both  in  con- 
ventions and  in  elections  themselves,  if 
there  is  a  fair  division  of  the  weighted 
vote,  which  there  is  not  today,  the  larger 
States  would  have  a  greater  weight  by 
reason  of  their  large  populatioivs. 

The  weighting  is  not  fair.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  1948,  In  South 
Carolina  an  electoral  vote  represented 
only  17,000,  while  in  California  an  elec- 
toral vote  represented  168,000  people.  I 
think  the  number  in  New  York  would  be 
even  larger  than  in  California,  but 
approximately  the  same.  It  is  not  fair 
weighting,  but  that  is  the  kind  of  weight- 
ing we  would  have  under  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  recent  reapportion- 
ment has  tended  to  equalize  a  discrep- 
ancy caused  by  the  movement  o^  so  many 
people  to  California.  i 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Let  us  forget  Califor- 
nia, and  take  New  York,  where  there  has 
not  been  that  kind  of  migration.  Yet 
the  electoral  vote  in  New  York  is  repre- 
sented by  more  than  168.000  p^ple. 

Mr.  &fUNDT.  There  would  be  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  any  o^  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  t<^  deprive 
the  people  of  New  York  of  the|  rightful 
importance  to  which  they  arei  entitled 
as  a  consequence  of  having  a  hejavy  pop- 
ulation. All  we  want  them  toido  is  to 
function  iinder  the  American'  concept 
that  a  candidate  is  entitled  to  ^he  votes 
he  receives  and  his  opponent  is  also 
entitled  to  his  votes,  and  that  We  should 
not  take  the  votes  of  the  defeajted  can- 
didate and  add  them  to  the  ivotes  of 
the  victor  and  use  that  as  a  { poUtical 
baseball  bat  to  clobber  the  rest  of  the 
country  over  the  head.  ! 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  We  cerUinlyl  do  that 
imder  a  one-party  system,  and  iwe  shall 
continue  to  do  that.  As  a  mattei*  of  fact, 
as  has  been  shown  tn  the  detmte,  while 
I  do  not  believe  our  electoral  system  is 
by  any  means  perfect,  which  is  ;the  rea- 
son why  I  am  for  a  direct  votjs  of  the 
people,  we  have  used  it  for  IfljO  years, 
and  with  very  few  exceptions  Iwas  the 
man  elected  President  not  represjentative 
of  the  majority  of  the  voters. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  arguiibg  about 
the  minority  votes  mentioned ;  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  jam  glad 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  re- 
turixed  to  the  floor. 

We  were  discussing  the  Interesting 
rollcall  of  the  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  which  the  Senator 
inserted  in  the  Rkcoro  at  page  5249.  to 
refute  the  argument  that  the ;  present 
system  almost  always  makes  it  essential 
to  select  candidates  for  the  Presidency— 
I  am  not  talking  about  Vice  Presfdent^~ 
from  the  big  metropolitan  area^.  where 
the  big  bags  full  of  votes  are  found.  We 
have  mentioned  Eisenhower,  who  is  all- 
American.  We  have  mentioned  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  SpakkmamC,  who 
ran  for  Vice  President,  and  is  still  with 
m.  We  mentioned  Truman,  of  Missovu-i. 
who  was  elected  Vice  President,  and  by 
the  death  of  the  President  became  Presi- 
dent, and  was  reelected  President. 

We  come  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Bakklct],  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  President  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  but  he  did  not  receive  the  nomi- 
cn- 


nation  beeause  of  the  electoral  mecha- 
nism which  we  have,  and  because  of 
the  pressure  groups  which  kept  him  out. 

I  come  next  to  Willkie,  of  Indiana.  He 
was  a  curiotxB  fellow.  When  he  was  run- 
ning for  the  Presidency,  the  Democrats 
said  he  was  "the  barefoot  boy  from  Wall 
Street."  Now  that  he  is  dead,  they  call 
him  an  Indianan.  Willkie  was  not  a 
candidate  from  Indiana;  he  came  from 
New  York  at  the  time  he  was  nmning. 
We  are  not  talking  about  where  a  man 
was  born,  but  where  he  is  domiciled, 
where  he  lives,  where  he  makes  his  home. 
When  Willkie  ran,  one  of  the  great  rea- 
sons why  he  was  nominated  at  Phila- 
delphia was  that  he  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  get  the  vote  of  his  home  State 
of  New  York. 

That  proves  the  point  we  make,  rather 
than  refutes  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  table  which  would  show  what  the 
results  of  presidential  elections  would 
have  been  over.  say.  the  last  50  years, 
based  upon  his  plan?  There  is  such  a 
chari  based  upon  the  Daniel  plan,  but 
I  have  not  seen  one  under  the  Senator's 
plan.    Does  he  have  such  a  chart? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  have  such  a 
chart,  because  I  think  it  would  be  com- 
pletely immaterial  and  irrelevant.  It 
would  be  about  as  useful  to  take  the  rules 
of  a  game  which  we  aliout  to  adopt  and 
apply  them  to  a  game  which  has  already 
been  played  as  it  would  be  to  ask  me  if 
I  have  any  way  of  telling  how  the  na- 
tional championship  game  between  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  would  have  resulted 
in  Florida  if  the  game  had  been  played 
according  to  basketball  rules.  There  is 
no  comparison. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
vide— and  would  have  provided— differ- 
ent players,  and  it  will  be  a  different  kind 
of  game.  There  is  no  way  of  making  the 
comparison  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  the  first  place,  the 
whole  basis  of  the  argument  is  that  if  the 
elections  shall  be  made  national,  they 
will  be  run  by  the  people,  instead  of  by 
the  States.  The  candidates  will  come 
from  different  areas;  the  platforms  will 
be  different;  the  campaigns  will  be  dif- 
ferent. There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can 
look  at  the  past  and  say  what  would 
have  happened  then  if  the  game  had 
been  played  differently  under  the  new 
rules  we  now  propose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  can  understand 
why  the  Senator  would  say  that. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
1948,  under  the  Senator's  plan,  there 
would  have  been  three  States  which 
would  have  gone  for  one  candidate,  al- 
though the  popular  vote  in  those  States 
went  for  another  candidate?  I  refer  to 
Ohio,  California,  and,  I  believe.  Illinois. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  votes  by  Con- 
gressional districts,  tmder  the  Senator's 
plan,  would  have  meant  the  election  of 
one  candidate,  although  the  overall  pop- 


ular vote  in  those  States  was  for  another 
candidate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  Is  no  way  in 
which  we  can  look  into  a  crystal  ball  as 
cloudy  as  that  one  and  come  up  with  any  - 
result  at  all.  There  will  be  different 
rules  and  a  different  game.  Again,  it  is 
like  asking  who  would  have  won  the 
football  game  if  it  had  been  played  under 
basketball  or  cricket  rules — Oklahoma  or 
Maryland? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  the 
comparison  is  valid. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  game,  the  rule,  the 
players — evenrthing — ^will  be  different. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No ;  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's point  is  not  altogether  accurate,' 
because  I  can  conceive  of  a  situation  in 
which  the  results  in  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  perhaps  another  of  the 
Southern  States  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. Not  only  in  one-party  States,  but 
also  in  the  populous  States,  it  would  be  ^  ~ 
very  easy  to  have  happen  again  what 
happened  in  1948. 

I  said,  as  an  example,  that  in  1932. 
candidate  for  President  carried  my 
State  by  a  large  margin.  Yet  if  the  Sen. 
ator's  plan  had  been  in  effec'..  it  would 
have  meant  that  the  Republican  candi- 
date would  have  carried  the  State  by 
1  or  2  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    In  all  those  elections? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 
.  Mr.  MUNDT.    In  every  State? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  in  Massachu- 
setts. I  am  giving  Massachusetts  as  an 
example  because  the  districts  in  that 
State  are  gerrymandered.  We  have  gone 
into  that  and  have  discussed  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  such  a  rule  could  be  applied,  even 
in  football.  Let  us  say.  for  example,  that 
the  football  rules  were  changed  so  that 
field  goals  were  abolished.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  say  what  would  have  hap- 
pened in  a  previous  game,  if  a  player 
who  had  kicked  a  field  goal  had  not 
kicked  it.  How  could  we  know  what 
might  have  happened?  He  might  have 
thrown  a  forward  pass  Which  would  have 
resulted  in  a  touchdown.  '        "^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  Ls  an  interesting 
analogy.  I  made  a  check,  case  by  case, 
on  the  way  the  districts  are  set  up. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Senator's  bill  on 
this  point.  It  has  some  rules;  it  is  not 
like  the  Danlel-Kefauver  amendment. 
Under  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  there  would 
be  districts  which  would  be  the  same  as 
the  congressional  districts.  The  con- 
gressional districts  are  gerrymandered, 
in  many  instances.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  could  be  prevented. 

Mr.    MUNDT.     If    something    hap- 
pened in  the  field  of  genymandering,   / 
Congress  would  have  the  power  to  cor- 
rect it. 

I  want  to  complete  the  rollcall  which 
the  Senator  frbm  Massachusetts  placed 
in  the  Rkcoed. 

The  last  name  I  mentioned  was  that  of 
Willkie.  The  next  one  is  McNary.  Mc- 
Nary  did  not  run  for  President;  he  ran 
for  Vice  President.  When  a  man  is  a 
candidate  to  be  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency, he  is  subject  to  all  the  pulls,  per- 
suasions, and  pressures  which  come  to 
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candidates.  But  when  he  has  been  cho- 
sen, the  people  ask  the  question.  "What 
kind  of  man  for  Vice  President  do  we 
need  in  this  particular  campaign?  Do 
we  need  a  Barkley,  a  McNary,  a  Spark- 
man,  a  Truman?"  Whom  do  we  need  to 
round  out  the  ticket?  In  that  case,  we 
needed  McNary.  because  he  was  the 
apostle  of  a  farm  program.  His  selec- 
tion had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
any  of  the  normal  considerations  or  de- 
siderata which  go  into  the  election  of  a 
President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  When  9  or  10— not 
more  than  10 — states  in  the  Union  have 
half  the  population  of  the  country,  in  a 
rather  condensed  geographical  area,  it 
is  natural  that  those  States  should  be 
selected  more  on  a  mathematical  basis 
than  should  the  other  38  States. 

But  the  point  I  make  is  that  in  making 
up  a  Joint  ticket,  the  Senator  once  again. 
In  trying  to  develop  his  point,  simply  for- 
gets all  about  the  importance  of  the  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Vice  Presidents  are  not 
elected  on  the  basis  of  who  will  have 
particular  appeal.  That  is  applied  to 
the  President.  The  candidate  for  Vice 
President  rounds  out  or  balances  the 
ticket.  I  grant — I  do  not  dispute  the 
fsct — that  that  naturally  will  happen 
imder  the  compromise  amendment  also. 
Certain  persons  will  become  prominent 
and  nationally  known,  will  develop  abil- 
ity, and  will  achieve  importance.  They 
will  be  selected  from  the  big  States,  too. 
But  an  that  Is  sought  to  be  done  is  to 
keep  what  may  happen  naturally  from 
having  to  happen  inevitably,  as  it  does 
now.  It  almost  inevitably  happens,  as 
the  Senator's  rollcall  shows.  He  has 
been  studying  the  situation  for  many 
months  and  has  done  a  commendable 
Job  on  it. 

In  his  whole  list — Elsenhower,  of  Kan- 
sas; Sparkman,  of  Alabama;  Truman,  of 
Missouri;  Barkley.  of  Kentucky;  Mc- 
Nary. of  Oregon;  Willkie,  of  Indiana — 
none  of  them  refutes  the  argument  I 
have  made. 

We  come  to  the  next  name— Wallace, 
of  Iowa.  Wallace  did  not  become  Presi- 
dent. His  party  wanted  to  make  it  so 
certain  that  he  did  not  become  President 
that  they  even  withdraw  him  from  the 
Vice  Presidency.  Was  that  because  he 
came  from  Iowa,  a  small  State?  It 
clearly  does  not  refute  the  fact  that  can- 
didates from  small  States,  like  Iowa, 
simply  are  not  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

But  there  is  one  to  whom  we  can 
point.  It  is  Landon  of  Kansas.  The  Re- 
publican Party  in  desperation,  in  1936. 
said.  "Maybe  we  can  violate  the  rule. 
Maybe  we  can  pick  someone  from  the 
great  heartland  of  America,  like  Kan- 
sas." 

The  Republicans  did  their  best,  but  we 
ran  up  against  the  machinery  which  had 
been  fixed  against  us.  I  think  we 
learned  our  lesson.  The  Republicans 
carried  Maine  and  Vermont.  But  the 
mechanism  was  such  that  the  Republi- 
cans were  clobbered  by  the  bushels  of 
votes  which  were  cast  in  the  big  cities. 
If  anyone  is  seeking  to  induce  the  po- 
litical parties  to  violate  what  has  be- 
come the  national  custom  of  nominating 


candidates  who  can  carry  New  York,  he 
will  have  to  offer  a  more  attractive  illus- 
tration than  the  experience  of  Landon 
of  Kansas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  about  Eisen- 
hower of  Kansas? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  is  Eisenhower  of 
Texas,  Washington,  New  York.  London, 
and  Paris.  He  is  an  ail-American,  but 
was  primarily  from  New  York  State  at 
the  time  he  ran  for  the  Presidency.  We 
do  not  coimt  where  the  candidates  were 
bom. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  General  Eisenhower 
made  a  famous  speech  in  London  about 
Abilene  and  London  being  sisters  under 
the  skin.  He  has  built  a  museum  at 
Abilene,  Kans.  He  wi^nt  home  to  Abi- 
lene when  he  returned  from  Paris. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  quite  agree  that  many 
States  would  be  glad  to  claim  Eisen- 
hower—in fact,  every  State  through 
which  he  has  traveled;  and  many  cities 
would  like  to  claim  him.  as  does  Abilene. 
Kans. 

•  Next  we  come  to  Hoover  of  Iowa. 
True.  Hoover  was  bom  in  Iowa;  but  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  cultural  community  of  Boston,  which 
is  host  to  the  hallowed  halls  of  Harvard, 
knows  that  Hoover  did  not  run  from 
Iowa.  I  do  not  know  whom  the  Senator 
was  trying  to  fool  with  that  one.  Hoover 
came  to  us  from  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  a  candidate  from  one 
of  the  large  States,  not  one  of  the  small 
States. 

Curtis  of  Kansas  was  not  nominated 
for  the  Presidency;  he  was  a  candidate 
for  Vice  President.  That  completes  the 
Senator's  list. 

The  Senator's  argument  falls  of  Its 
own  weight.  The  only  candidate  he 
found  was  Alf  Landun  of  Kansas,  and 
the  degree  of  success  with  which  Lan- 
don met  will  not  urge  many  persons  to 
violate  the  big  city  mle. 

I  come  to  the  next  an^ument  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, which  relates  to  the  one-party 
State  system.  His  report  discusses  the 
situation  today,  as  a  result  of  the  one- 
party-state  election  sy.>tem.  He  finds 
some  fault  with  that  argument.  Cer- 
tainly the  one-party  State  system  has 
been  perpetuated  by  the  electoral  college. 
It  has  done  nothing  to  prevent  it.  It  con- 
tinues year  after  year.  There  are  one- 
party  States  in  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  proposed  amendment  moves  in  the 
direction  of  an  open  opportunity  to  all 
parties  to  function  in  every  State.  It 
is  not  a  complete  corrective,  but  It  is 
progressive.  It  does  something  about 
it.  It  does  not  just  reco{,'nize  the  situa- 
tion and  continue  with  it.  as  has  been 
the  case  for  so  many  years  under  the 
present  system. 

The  next  argument  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  the 
argument  about  the  pressure-group  evil. 
I  shall  not  repeat  my  arg-jment  on  that 
point,  because  our  arguments  hit  head 
on.  I  devoted  many  minutes  yesterday, 
and  again  today,  in  pointing  out  how  the 
present  electoral  system  puts  a  premium 
on  pressure  groups,  especially  the  boss- 
ridden,  big-city  machines.  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  by  goinj  into  greater 
detail  on  it. 


The  next  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  as  follows: 

p.  The  "landalldfr  psychology"  evil:  The 
committee  report,  while  admitting  that  the 
present  electoral  system  produces  the  cor- 
rect popular  winner  In  all  but  the  rarest  of 
cases,  complains  that  It  tends  to  exaggerate 
the  margin  of  his  victory  by  giving  him  a 
proportion  of  the  electoral  vote  considerably 
larger  than  his  share  of  the  popular  vote. 

That  is  one  of  the  main  arguments 
against  our  present  system.  It  gives 
him  not  only  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
electoral  vote,  but  gives  him  the  whole 
works.  He  takes  it  all.  Nothing  mat- 
ters about  a  candidate  for  President  run- 
ning in  a  small  State.  If  he  wins  by  a 
margin  of  1'2  percent  in  a  big  State  like 
New  York,  he  takes  the  rest  of  the  votes 
cast  for  the  loser. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  reason  for  that 
Is  that  we  regard  the  United  States  as 
48  departmented  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  mighty  glad  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  that,  because 
there  was  a ,  long  colloquy  engaged  In 
between  myself  and  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  Jersey  and  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York  on  that 
point.  I  think  on  that  point  we  have  a 
basic  difference  in  our  approach  to  the 
American  system,  or  the  presidential 
election  system,  because  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  thinks  these  elections 
should  t)e  determined  by  the  people 
rather  than  by  the  SUtes.  Popular  gov- 
ernment to  me  means  govemment  of  the 
people  rather  than  of  the  States.  We 
should  seek  to  register,  as  accurately  as 
we  can.  the  expression  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  rather  than  have  It  strained 
through  the  States  and  warped  through 
the  States  to  make  It  refiect  only  the 
determination  of  the  States.  Maybe  we 
differ  on  our  approach  to  that  question, 

Blr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator,  if  what  he  were  talking 
about  was  the  popular  election  of  the 
President  which  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  tMr.  Langer  I  is  advocating.  If 
that  were  what  the  Senator  were  advo- 
cating, he  would  be  on  sound  ground. 
There  would  be  a  clear  contrast  between 
a  popular  election  and  an  electoral  elec- 
tion. 

The  point  I  was  about  to  make  about 
the  landslide  psychology  point  was  that 
in  the  case  of  McKlnley,  under  the  sys- 
tem advocated  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Danul),  McKinley  would  have  been 
elected  by  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote.  I  think  the  Senator  can 
understand  the  difficulties  which  would 
have  been  created  for  the  Presidency, 
with  the  possibility  of  having  an  attempt 
made  In  every  electoral  district  in  the 
country  to  tear  the  results  down.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  not  too  much  of  a  mis- 
take to  have  such  a  wide  margin  in  the 
electoral  system ;  but  I  am  not  attaching 
too  much  Importance  to  that  particular 
argument. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  With  regard  to  these 
arguments,  there  is  no  use  repeating 
them  over  and  over  again.  Either  it 
makes  sense  or  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  try  to  dig  up  statistics  from  the  past 
and  try  to  determine  how  the  game  would 
have  resulted  under  different  rules,  just 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  th« 
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results  of  a  football  or  a  basketball  game 
which- would  have  been  played  under  dif- 
ferent mles. 

Certainly  we  do  not  gain  anything  by 
attempting  to  look  into  the  past  and  say 
that  there  would  have  been  a  change  if 
different  rules  had  been  in  operation.  If 
the  Senator  undertook  to  do  that,  he 
would  have  to  prove  his  case,  and  I  would 
have  to  prove  my  case.  The  proof  is  not 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator'.^  anal- 
ogy is  going  to  be  used,  it  indicates 
what  a  tremendous  change  the  Senator 
advocates.  I  hope  the  American  people 
will  realize  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  would  bring  about  a  radical  change 
in  the  manner  of  the  election  of  Presi- 
dents and  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
makeup  of  the  parties  and  the  political 
history  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  MUNI>T.  There  Is  no  question 
that  it  would  bt  a  great  change,  because 
we  would  restore  the  determining  vote 
to  the  people,  and  it  would  be  a  change 
from  the  influence  of  pressure  croups 
/  and  city  machines,  and  the  possibility  of 
fraud  and  multiple  voting  which  gives 
to  the  citizens  of  New  York  a  vote  which 
can  offset  400.000  votes  in  South  Dakota. 
It  certainly  is  a  change,  and  a  good  one. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  m  Ul  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  have'  heard  much 
said  atKnit  the  democratic  process^  and 
doing  justice  to  the  States.  I  am  in 
favor  of  that.  As  I  said  before,  the  only 
way  the  will  of  the  people  will  be  ex- 
pressed is  by  having  a  direct  vote  in  a 
popular  way;  but  we  do  not  have  that. 
We  may  get  it  in  a  short  time.  I  hope 
the  Senator  is  willing  to  support  an 
amendment  I  have  prepared. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  any  amendment  which  would  kill 
electoral  college  reform,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  do  so,  so  I  shall  not  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Let  me  speak  about 
the  point  brought  out  by  the  Senator  a 
sho||  time  ago.  In  1948.  in  8  States — 
Calffomia,  Illinois,  Massachusetts.  Mich- 
igan. New  Jersey,  Ohio.  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania — the  votes  exceeded  2  mil- 
lion in  each  State,  and  the  combined 
votes  of  those  States  equaled  the  total 
votes  of  the  other  40  States  of  the  Union. 
I  have  just  made  a  calculation.  I  did  it 
hurriedly,  but  I  think  it  is  correct. 
Those  8  States  have  209  votes  in  the  elec- 
toral college  out  of  a  total  of  531;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  That  is  less  than  40 
percent.  The  other  States  have  60  per- 
cent. Yet  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota is  advocating  a  system  which  will 
further  cause  inequities,  and  further  take 
away  from  the  more  populous  States  the 
rights  of  their  people.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  a  man  living  In  New  York  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights — equal  rights — 
as  the  individual  voter  in  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  the  Senator  from 
New  York  be  willing  to  go  so  far  as  to 
say  the  citizen  of  New  York  is  entitled 
to  rights  equal  to  those  of  the  citizen  of 
South  Dakota,  but  no  more? 


Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  wouM  say  he  is  not 
getting  anywhere  near  equal  rights. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  the  Senator  say 
he  Is  entitled  to  more  rights  than  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  of  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
Is  entitled  to  more  rights  than  another 
citizen  has;  but  today  the  citizens  in 
one-party  States,  notably  in  the  South, 
and  also  some  States  in  the  Middle  West, 
are  entitled  to  far  more  rights  than  are 
the  citizens  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Massachi&etts,  Illinois,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Yet  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota Lb  advocating  a  change  in  the  sys- 
tem which  will  create  further  inequi- 
ties, further  injustices,  and  further  un- 
fair practices.  I  cannot  understand  his 
reasoning  on  the  question,  except  that 
I  do  realize  that  if  his  views  and  the 
views  of  his  colleague  should  prevail — 
and  Ood  forbid  that  the  resolution  pro- 
posing the  constitutional  amendment 
should  be  passed  and  approved  by  the 
States — it  would  give  a  tremendously  in- 
creased advantage  to  the  small,  one 
party  States  of  this  Union,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  larger  States  with  great 
populations  and  very  substantial  urban 
centers. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    It  could  not  possibly 
change  the  picture  one  lota  under  the 
district  system.    Let  us  assimie  South 
Dakota  is  a  small,  1 -party  State.     It 
does  not  make  any  difference  at  all  in 
the  total  amount,  may  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  York,  whether  the  4  electoral 
votes  of  South  Dakota  are  cast  as  the 
present  system  provides;  or,  under  the 
district  system,  they  would  go  in  the 
same    direction,    and    have   the    same 
weight.   No  change  at  all  would  be  made, 
so  far  as  that  Is  concerned.     If  they 
should    elect    to   take    the    Daniel-Ke- 
fauver  approach,  some  difference  would 
be  made,  but  it  would  be  made  in  the 
direction  of  weakening  the  position  of 
South  Dakota,  as  against  the  position  of 
the  big  States,  and  not  strengthening  it. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  talks  about  equality  of  voting  op- 
portunity and  about  equality  of  voting 
power;  but  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  breaks  down  when  he 
supports  a  program  which  gives  a  single 
voter  in  New  York  State  45  poiuids  of 
pressure  in  an  electoral  college  machine, 
when  the  same  machine  gives  to  a  voter 
in  Vermont,  Arizona,  or  Delaware  only 
3  pounds  of  pressure;  or  while  talking 
about  equality  of  opportunity,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  supports  a  program 
that  gives  a  citizen  of  his  State  15  times 
the  authority  in  a  political  campaign 
for  President  of  the  United  States  that 
is  had  by  a  citizen  living  in  such  a  State 
as  Nevada,  Vermont,  or  Delaware.    In 
my  opinion,  that  is  a  glaring  inconsist- 
ency which  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist  side  by  side  with  the  theory  that 
all  voters  should  be  able  to  vote,  that 
a  poll  tax  should  not  keep  them  away 
from  the  polls,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  that  they  should  have  equal- 
ity of  opportimity  and  equality  of  privil- 
ege as  regards  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    in 
1950  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 


▼oted  against  the  Lodge-Oossett  amend- 
ment, did  he  not? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  only  plan  or 
proposal  now  before  the  Senate  were 
the  Daniel-Kefauver  amendment,  would 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  vote 
for  it? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  asks 
me  whether  I  would  support  the  Daniel- 
Kefauver  amendment  if  it  were  the  only 
plan  before  the  Senate,  he  adcis  me  a 
joint  question,  because  two  plans  are 
interspersed  in  the  same  amendment. 
Whether  the  Lodge-Oossett  plan  as 
originally  proposed  was  wise,  I  do  not 
know,  except  that  the  Senate  approved 
it,  although  the  House  rejected  it.  In 
my  opinion,  it  had  features  of  which  I 
did  not  approve.  I  may  say  that  the  new 
version  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

Personally,  I  am  an  advocate  of  the 
district  plan:  I  think  it  is  highly  supe- 
rior, and  I  think  it  completely  equalizes 
tke  entire  situation. 

However.  Mr.  President,  In  this  busi- 
ness of  legislation,  we  have  to  eompro- 
mlse,  8o  we  have  put  the  two  plans  to- 
gether.          

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute is  rejected,  with  the  result  that 
what  then  is  before  the  Senate  is  the 
Kefauver-Danlel  amendment,  and  if 
that  is  what  the  State  legislatiu'es  will 
have  to  vote  on,  I  know  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  feels  that  the  States 
will,  instead,  adopt  his  plan;  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will,  if  given  the  opportuni^ 
to  do  so.  as  against  the  Kefauver- 
Danlel  plan.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  if  the  Dan- 
iel-Kefauver plan  shall  be  the  only 
choice  we  will  have,  would  it  be  better 
than  the  present  plan? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  say  that  if  the 
substitute  is  rejected,  the  Daniel-Kefau- 
ver amendment  will  not  be  the  only 
choice  before  us.  because  then  I  shall 
have  another  amendment  to  propose  to 
the  Daniel-Kefauver  plan — one  which 
I  believe  will  make  it  a  better  plan  than 
it  is.  although  not  as  good  as  the  district 
plan. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Shall  we  have  a 
chance  to  see  that  plan  in  advance? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  think  so.  be- 
cause I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  Dan- 
iel-Kefauver plan  will  meet  with  that 
unhappy  fate — ^I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
defeated.  Instead.  I  believe  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  yield  the 
floor.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that 
we  do  not  propose  this  constitutional 
amendment  as  a  perfect  pattern.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  Utopia  on  this  mun- 
dane globe  on  which  we  live;  but  it  ts  a 
great  step  forward.  The  people  who 
have  been  opposing  it  have,  in  the  main, 
now  limit  their  objection  to  one  argu- 
ment with  validity,  and  that  Lb  that  it 
Lb  always  possible  to  gerrymander  a 
congressional  district  a  little.  We  have 
been  frank  on  that  subject.  We  do  not 
deny  that  congressional  districts  can  be 
gerrymandered  under  the  present  con- 
stitutional provision,  and  could  be  ger- 
nrmandered  under  the  new  proposaL 
How^ever,  we  point  out  that  there  are  two 
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btiilt-in  mechauiisms  against  that  sort 
of  thing. 

In  the  first  place,  congressional  dis- 
tricts are  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  Representatives  in  Congress.  In 
the  urban  areas  they  represent  national 
groups,  occupational  groups,  and  other 
groups.  In  rural  areas  they  represent 
various  types  of  products.  In  other  areas 
they  represent  mining  or  manufactur- 
ing groups.  Perhaps  there  is  a  coastal 
area  deserving  representation.  There 
could  be  very  little  capricious  playing 
around  with  districts  by  State  legisla- 
tiires.  although  we  grant  that  such  a 
thing  might  happen  now  and  then. 
Compared  with  the  evils,  the  potential 
hazards,  the  gross  iniquities,  and  the  in- 
defenaible  immorality  which  has  crept 
into  our  present  electoral  system,  the 
faint  possibility  of  gerrymandering 
sinks  into  political  and  practical  insig- 
nificance. 

Finally,  should  such  a  situation  occur. 
Congress  would  retain,  after  the  passage 
of  this  amendment,  the  same  residual 
authority  it  now  has  to  act  in  order 
to  correct  the  situation.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution there  would  still  remain  the 
supervisory  fimction  of  Congress,  which 
Congress  has  exercised  at  times,  to  pro- 
vide certain  guide  lines  and  criteria  con- 
cerning the  size  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  contiguous  territory  involved, 
and  the  authority  to  prevent  gerryman- 
dering. Congress  would  retain  that 
power.  If  once  in  a  while  a  State  leg- 
islature should  notoriously  try  to  rig  up 
a  congressional  district  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  a  presidential  election.  Con- 
gress could  and  would  exercise  its  power 
of  restraint.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  thing  would  happen  to  any  serious 
degree. 

The  people  living  in  the  various  con- 
gressional districts  are  sturdy  Ameri- 
cans, in  other  States  as  well  as  in  the 
congressional  districts  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota.  They  will  not  permit  a 
political  shyster  to  rig  up  a  seven-cor- 
nered district  in  order  to  gain  an  elec- 
toral vote  or  percentage  of  a  vote.  Under 
a  system  with  435  separate  congressional 
districts  and  435  presidential-election 
districts,  the  premium  on  corruption 
would  be  gone.  No  one  could  F>ersuade 
an  entire  legislature  to  abandon  its  re- 
sponsibility and  rig  up  a  jigsaw-puzzle 
district  in  order  to  gain  an  electoral  vote. 
The  complexion  of  the  people  cannot  be 
changed. 

At  one  time  in  North  Carolina  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  rig  us  out  of  a  Republi- 
can Representative  in  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  Republicans  were  all  pu.shed 
into  one  congested  area,  so  that  a  Re- 
publican Representative  was  elected. 

By  and  large,  the  people  will  prevail. 
Very  little  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
gerrymandering. 

As  against  the  sole  argument  of 
gerrymandering,  the  only  one  which,  in 
simple  candor,  we  must  admit  is  a  pos- 
sibility, we  believe  that  any  1  of  the  5 
major  reasons  why  we  believe  in  elec- 
toral college  reform  so  far  outweighs 
that  disadvantage  as  to  be  sufficient  to 
Justify  passage  of  the  amendment.  In 
my  opinion,  the  five  major  reasons, 
which  I  have  described  in  detail,  to- 


gether with  others  which  might  be 
added,  present  a  challenge  to  the  Senate 
not  to  be  afraid  of  change,  not  to  be  tied 
to  the  past,  but  to  move  forward  con- 
structively, and  to  develop,  through  this 
amendment,  an  election  procedure  which 
will  place  government  back  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  eliminate  the  power 
of  politicians  to  manipulate  what  the 
people  want,  namely,  to  give  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen,  wherever  he  lives  and 
however  he  votes,  an  equal  right  to  vote 
for  a  single  elector  for  the  electoral  col- 
lege, and  to  make  his  weight  felt  in  con- 
nection with  the  selection  of  the  two 
electors  at  large,  to  correspond  with  the 
representation  of  each  State  In  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonim. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPLY  TO  ATTACK  ON  SECRETARY 
McKAY 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  at 
11  o'clock  this  morning  I  called  the 
office  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Neuberger]  and  said  that  I  was 
going  to  correct  the  record  he  made  in 
this  Chamber  yesterday.  His  office  told 
me  he  would  be  here  at  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  I  have  been  waiting,  and  now 
it  is  3:15.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
obligation  to  wait  any  longer.  I  wish 
to  correct  the  record  which  was  made 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  allude  just 
briefly  to  an  attack  on  Secretary  of  In- 
terior McKay,  made  yesterday  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  NEUBEnaEU).  The  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  made  a  number  of 
serious  misstatements,  which  I  think,  for 
the  record,  ought  to  be  corrected. 

The  gist  of  the  attack  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  NeubergekI 
was  that  Secretary  McKay  had  done 
something  Improper  or  immoral  because 
he  had  allowed  Mr.  William  L.  Phillips  to 
hold,  simultaneously,  the  jcb  of  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Tribe,  and  also  the  job  of  being 
Mr.  McKay's  campaign  manager. 

During  the  course  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  stated 
that  Mr.  Phillips'  appointment  had  been 
passed  on  by  the  Tribal  Council  of  the 
Klamath  Tribe — and  thus  that  Secretary 
McKay  did  not  "force"  Mr.  Phillips  on 
the  Klamath  Tribe,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ( Mr.  Nevbercer  1  suggested.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  flatly  denied 
this  statement. 

Since  then.  I  have  checked  with  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  and  have  found 
that  he  was  completely  wrong.  Mr. 
Glenn  Emmons,  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  met  with  the  Tribal 
Council  of  the  Klamath  Tribe,  and  sub- 
mitted  to   the   Council  the  names  of 


three  men.  including  that  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
who  has  been  nominated  by  Secretary 
McKay  for  a  committee  set  up  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  The  committee's  Job 
was  to  liquidate  some  of  the  funds  of 
the  Indian  tribe.  In  order  to  satisfy  claims 
of  certain  Indians  who  were  leaving  the 
tribe.  These  three  men,  including  Mr. 
Phillips,  were  approved,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday, by  the  tribal  council.  It  was 
not  an  action  by  Mr.  McKay,  as  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  stated. 
Instead,  it  was  an  action  by  the  tribal 
council.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is 
something  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  micht  have  checked  up  on  be- 
fore he  so  positively  told  the  Senate  that 
the  tribal  council  was  not  involved. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  highly  repu- 
table man.  There  was  nothing  wrong 
with  Secretary  McKay's  appointing  him, 
even  if  the  tribal  council  had  not  passed 
on  the  nomination.  But  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Neuberger  I  charged 
that  there  was  breach  of  ethics  and 
propriety  because,  he  said.  Mr.  Phillips 
is  simultaneously  Mr.  McKay's  campaign 
manager  and  an  employee  of  the  Klam- 
ath Tribe.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  Mr.  Phillips  resigned  his  post  on 
the  committee  dealing  with  the  Klamath 
Tribe  affairs  on  March  16 — Just  a  few 
days  after  his  appointment  as  campaign 
manager,  and  8  days  before  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Nettbercer  1  made  his 
attack.  The  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
claimed  yesterday  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  Mr.  Phillips'  resignation.  I  have 
checked  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  there  is  no  record  that  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  made  any 
effort  whatsoever  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
Moreover.  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
story  of  Mr  Phillips'  resignation  was 
carried  in  the  Oregon  papers  several  days 
ago— several  days  before  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  made  his  speech. 
Therefore,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  misstating 
the  facts. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  all  this  adds  up 
to  a  gratuitou.s  smear  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Mr.  McKay  has  done  a 
superb  job  in  his  present  position;  and. 
in  my  judgment,  he  is  one  of  the  best 
appointments  President  Eisenhower  has 
made.  I  can  understand  how  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  NeubercerI 
would  like  to  discredit  Mr.  McKay  for 
political  reasons:  but  I  do  not  think  the 
objective  of  winning  a  political  contest 
justifies  the  tactics  employed  on  the  fioor 
yesterday  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nett- 
BERGiR  1  was  notified  that  I  was  going  to 
talk  about  this  matter.  I  have  waited 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  for  him,  after 
his  office  said  he  would  be  here.  He  has 
declined  to  show  up  and  to  tell  us  why 
he  made  those  misstatements  about  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President.  I  deeply  resent  and  de- 
plore such  irresponsible  assassination  of 
the  character  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 
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EELIEP  PROM  TAXES  ON  CULTURAL 

AcnvmEs 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
Indicated  on  many  occasions  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  "man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone."  but  by  things  of  the  spirit,  of 
art  and  culture  and  beauty  suid  inspira- 
tion. 

We  have,  however,  found  In  the  past 
that  Federal  excise  taxes  have,  in  many 
instances,  tended  to  hamper  certain  cul- 
tural activities  in  our  coimtry. 

We  are.  of  course,  keenly  aware  of  the 
tax  needs  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  in  this 
day  of  $65  billion  national  budgets.  At 
the  same  time,  however.  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  should  well  give  sympa- 
thetic attention  to  a  plea  which  has  been 
submitted  to  us  today  by  various  distin- 
guished leaders  of  organizations  asso- 
ciated with  the  performing  arts. 

I  send  to  the  desk,  therefore,  the  text 
of  a  letter  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Hayes,  chairman  of  the  tax  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Concert  Managers,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  five  other  leading  representatives  of 
the  legitimate  theater,  and  the  concert 
professions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
preceded  by  a  list  of  the  eminent  officers 
and  directors  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, together  with  the  members  of  the 
tax  committee,  and  the  names  of  counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
names  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NAnOHAL  AsaOCIATION 

or  CoMcmT  MANAOKas. 
KoMt  Lansing,  Mich..  March  22,  1958. 
Hon.  ALzxANon  Wh-et, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Dcar  Szwator  Wn.IT :  On  behalf  of  the  nt- 
tlonal  memberships  of  both  the  Association 
of  Concert  Managers  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Legitimate  Theater,  we 
earnestly  urge  you  to  give  immediate  con- 
sideration to  the  economic  plight  of  our 
groups  and  the  pressing  necessity  fof  legts- 
laUon  which  wUl  end  the  present  Inequi- 
table and  discriminatory  excise  taxes  on  the 
cultural  arts. 

imQurrABu  anb  uacmnnMAToaT  taxis 

As  a  war-revenue  measure  in  1944,  a  30- 
percent  tax  was  Imposed  on  admissions.  In 
1054,  tbU  tax  was  reduced  to  10  percent  and, 
at  the  same  time,  admissions  of  50  cents  or 
less  were  exempted  from  taxation.  The  10- 
percent  reduction  helped  the  legitimate 
theater  and  the  concert  managers  to  com- 
bat the  vicious  squeese  caused  by  Increased 
costs  of  production  and  our  competitive  in- 
ability to  raise  ticket  prices.  The  exemp- 
tion for  admissions  below  60  cenU  was  of 
no  assistance  to  the  fine  arts  becatiae  the 
costs  of  presenting  live  productions  neces- 
sarlly  dictates  a  much  higher  price  per 
ticket.  While  the  60-cent  exemption  was 
of  great  value  to  other  entertainment  media. 
It  heightened  the  competitive  Inequity  be- 
tween fine  aru  productions  and  those  forms 
of  entertainment  which  by  their  very  nature 
are  able  to  charge  substantially  lower  admis- 
sions. 
coMprrrnvR  nrRQcrrr  under  prbsent  tax  law 

The  members  of  our  groups  are  taxpay- 
Ing,  self-supporting,  unsubsldlzed  smaU- 
buslness  men.  In  order  to  compete,  we  must 
establish  and  satisfy  a  demand  with  the 
public  for  Uvlng  entertainment  in  compe- 
tition with  conunerclally  sponsored  televi- 
sion and  radio  progranu.    We  have  no  ob- 


jection to  meeting  this  competition  since 
we  beUeve  the  public  wants  both  the  free  but 
commercial  entertainment  and  the  stimula- 
tion gained  from  the  performance  of  the  art- 
ists In  person.  Indeed,  the  theater  and  con- 
cert stage  Is  the  sotirce  of  most  of  the  art- 
ists who  grace  the  media  of  television,  radio, 
and  motion  pictures.  However,  not  only 
must  we  contest  with  television  and  radio 
for  public  approval,  but  we  must  also  con- 
tend with  tax  exempt  municipally  operated 
programs  and  the  nonprofit  foundations 
which  present  cultural  programs. 

Section  4233  (a)  (7)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  which  created  the  tax 
exemption  for  these  groups,  had  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  dividing  the  living  entertain- 
ment world  Into  two  factions  which  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  In  the  cultural  entertain- 
ment offered  to  the  pubUc  but  which  must 
now  compete  on  a  different  economic  basis — 
the  non-tax-exempt  organization  must  offer 
the  same  quality  of  entertainment  at  the 
same  price  but  must  do  so  for  a  lesser  actual 
monetary  retxirn.  This  Inequity  Is  even  more 
serious  when  It  la  realized  that  nearly  every 
other  country  In  the  world  provides  direct 
aid  In  the  form  of  generous  subsidies  to  cul- 
tural arts  programs  In  addition  to  freeing 
tbem  from  taxes.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  the  only  country  that  imposes 
discriminatory  and  burdensome  taxes  on 
these  fine  arts  performances.  At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  no  question  that  Ameri- 
can assistance  to  foreign  countries  has  con- 
trlOuted  materially  In  aiding  them  to  sup- 
port their  own  cultural  program*. 

COST    TO    THE    TBEASTTXT 

Tb  completely  eliminate  the  10  percent 
admissions  tax  on  the  Uvlng  theater  and 
cultural  arts.  Including  ballet,  concerts,  and 
lectiircs.  would  mean  only  an  approximate 
loss  to  the  Treasury  of  $7  million  annually — a 
minute  portion  of  1  percent  of  the  total  an- 
nual taxes  collected  by  the  Treasury.  More- 
over, such  tax  relief  would  not  result  In  the 
complete  loss  of  the  revenue  since  the  con- 
comitant Increase  In  cultural  productions 
would  mean  that  additional  employment 
would  result  In  greater  taxes  to  the  Treasury, 

WHAT    BHOtnO    BE    DONB 

Two  bills,  H.  R.  7609  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  and  H.  R.  7851  by  Mr.  Celixk,  of 
New  York,  have  been  Introduced  which  pro- 
vide the  essential  answer  and  relief  neces- 
sary, "niese  bills  would  eliminate  the  ad- 
missions tax  on  cultural  activities  and 
thereby  eradicate  present  competitive  In- 
equities and  Inject  new  vltaUty  Into  the 
American  cultural  picture.  These  bills 
would  eliminate  the  present  slttiation  where 
the  sponsor  of  the  performance  rather  than 
the  nature  of  the  performance  Is  ttxe  crite- 
rion for  tax  exemption. 

The  time  for  action  In  this  situation  Is 
now,  and  we  respectfully  request  yovur  seri- 
ous consideration  of  tlie  Thompson  and 
Celler  bills,  or  any  other  legislation  which 
accomplishes  this  purpose. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HxauAN  Levin. 
President.  The  National  Association 
of  the  Legitimate  Theatre.  Inc. 
Lawrence    Langnzr, 
Tax  Committee  Chairman,  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theatre,  Inc. 

James  F.  Reillt, 
Executive    Director,    The    National 
Association     of     the     Legitimate 
Theatre,  Inc. 

Roland  E.  Chxslet, 
President,    National   Association   of 
Concert  Managers. 

Julius  Bloom, 
Secretary,    National   Association    of 
concert  Managers. 

PAnocK  Hates, 
Chairman,  T€u  Committee,  National 
Association  of  Concert  Managers. 


MANIFESTO    ON    INTEGRATION    IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  my  service  in  the  Senate  I 
have  enjoyed  a  warm  and  much  appre- 
ciated friendship  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman]. 
Serving  with  him  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  financial 
matters,  as  well  as  with  the  zeal  and  sin- 
cerity with  which  he  consistently  pre- 
sents his  views  on  the  issues  that  come 
before  that  committee.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  fact  that  the  esteem  in  which  we 
hold  each  other  has  in  no  sense  been 
lessened  by  those  instances  in  which  he 
and  I  have  differed  concerning  economic 
and  social  problems. 

On  March  16  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  made  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  which  he 
took  severely  to  task  those  Southern  Sen- 
ators, including  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  who  had  publicly  reaffirmed 
their  belief  in  a  government  of  separate 
powers  and  the  right  of  States  to  handle 
without  Improper  governmental  inter- 
ference certain  domestic  problems,  in- 
cluding the  operation  of  public  schools. 
The  junior  Senator  from  New  York  took 
some  Of  the  sting  out  of  his  remarks  by 
saying  that  he  was  speaking  without  ran- 
cor or  bitterness  of  any  kind.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  accepts  that  as- 
surance in  the  spirit  in  which  It  was 
given,  and  in  turn  assures  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  that 
it  is  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  that  he 
proposes  to  point  out  today  how  incon- 
sistent it  is  for  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body  to  make  a  strong  ano  deter- 
mined fight  on  one  phase  of  States 
rights,  and  attempt  to  deny  a  similar 
privilege  to  others  who  invoke  the  same 
doctrine  but  on  a  different  issue. 

In  New  York  the  issue  was  the  18th 
amendment  and  its  enforcement  statute, 
the  Volstead  Act.  In  Virginia  and  other 
Southern  States  the  issue  is  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  operation 
of  separate-but-equal  public  schools  is 
unconstitutional.  In  both  instances,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  States  rights 
Is  exactly  the  same. 

On  March  12. 1956,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  Declaration 
of  Constitutional  Principles  subscribed  to 
by  19  Members  of  this  body  and  by  ap- 
proximately four  times  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

That  declaration  specifically  referred 
to  the  1954  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  public-school  cases,  which  the 
signers  felt  was  unwarranted  under  the 
division  of  powers  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  unwise  because  of  the  effect 
it  would  have  not  only  on  our  public- 
school  systems  but  also  because  of  dam- 
age it  threatened  to  our  constitutional 
form  of  Government. 

After  reviewing  briefly  the  history  of 
the  14th  amendment,  on  which  the  Court 
purported  to  base  its  decision,  and  re- 
calling the  many  contrary  decisions  pre- 
viously made  by  United  States  courts,  our 
declaration  registered  a  calm  but  em- 
phatic protest  against  substitution  of  the 
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penonal.  politic*!,  axxl  social  Ideas  of 
nine  indlvldiial  men  for  the  established 
law  of  the  land  and  against  a  move  for 
the  Qovemment  to  deprive  parents  of  the 
right  to  direct  the  lives  and  education  of 
their  children  in  accordance  with  the 
long-established  mores  and  customs  of 
their  communities. 

Althovigh  we  expressed  grave  concern 
because  of  the  explosive  and  dangerous 
condition  created  by  this  decision,  our 
declaration  flatly  reaffirmed  our  reliance 
on  the  Constitution.  We  appealed  to  the 
people  of  our  States  not  to  be  provoked 
by  agitators  and  troublemalcers.  aixl 
pledged  ourselves  to  use  all  lawful  means 
to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the  Court's 
decision.  Then,  as  an  admitted  minority 
in  the  present  Congress,  we  appealed  to 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  who 
believe  in  our  dual  system  of  State  and 
Federal  CSovemments  to  support  us  in 
our  fight  against  Judicial  usurpation. 

Four  days  later,  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16.  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  challenging  the  sincerity  of 
the  southern  declaration  by  sasring: 

The  manlfMto  calls  for  tb*  iiae  ol  all  law- 
ful means  to  overturn  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  these  words  are  In  sup- 
port of  action  in  some  States  to  defy  the  law 
and  to  prevent  Its  enforcement.  That  is  not 
lawf\il  action. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  said  he 
asked  only  that  the  law  be  enforced  in  a 
lawful  manner,  and  said  : 

Those  who  go  about  obeying  the  law.  In  an 
orderly  and  practical  manner,  are  the  mod- 
erates. Those  who  defy  and  resist  the  law 
•re  law  violators. 

He  said  the  law  must  be  enforced,  and 
called  upon  the  President  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  assume 
the  responsibility  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed. 

In  his  statement  the  Senator  from  New 
York  also  referred  to  "a  concerted  move 
to  defy  those  decisions  and  decrees  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  to  persist  in  acts 
which  the  Court  says  are  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution." 

He  continued  by  saying: 

Shall  each  individual  in  our  Nation  have 
the  right  to  say  that  he  disagrees  with  tHb 
Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and.  therefore,  will  not  abide  by  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  as  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court?  Obviously  that  would 
be  anarchy,  and  our  Nation  would  collapse  In 
chaos  and  disorder. 

WeU,  then.  shaU  a  pcvtlcular  State  gov- 
ernment, through  Its  legislature,  or  its  gov- 
ernor,  or  a  particular  school  board  In  a  par- 
ticular locality  have  that  right?  My  col- 
leagues, that  Is  nothing  lees  or  nothing  dif- 
ferent than  the  advocacy  of  niilllflca- 
tion.  •   •  • 

To  deny  and  defy  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  Supreme  Court  Is  to 
deny  and  to  defy  the  Federal  Government. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  recall  a  bit  of 
historical  background  which  I  feel  is  per- 
tinent, I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  along  with  other  senior  Members  of 
this  body,  will  recall  that  in  August  1917 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  65  to  20.  adopted 
the  resolution  proposing  the  18th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  known  as  the 
prohibiti<m  amendment,  and  that  the 
House  approved  the  amendment  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  by  a  vote  of  282 


to  128.  That  amendment  was  ratified  in 
January  1919  when  Nebraska  became  the 
36th  State  to  approve  it.  and  immediately 
thereafter  it  was  proclaimed  as  a  part  of 
(he  supreme  law  of  our  Nation. 

When  our  colleague  made  his  recent 
statement  tn  the  Senate  condemning 
those  who  said  they  would  work  to  over- 
turn a  Supreme  Court  decision  con- 
cerned with  the  14th  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  under  questionable  circum- 
stances at  a  time  when  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  were  largely  dis- 
franchised. I  wonder  if  he  recalled  that 
in  1919.  the  same  year  in  which  the 
18th  amendment  wa*  proclaimed  as 
adopted,  mass  meetings  of  protest 
against  it  were  held  in  New  York.  20.000 
persons  paraded  in  protest  through  the 
streets  of  Baltimore,  and  there  was  a 
3-hour  demonstration  before  the  Capitol 
here  in  Washington  in  which  it  was  esti- 
mated 10.000  persons  participated? 

I  wonder  also.  Mr.  F>resldent,  If  our 
colleague  was  thinking  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  his  own  State  in  1919  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Against  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment and  of  the  principles  for  which 
that  organization  sUmxI?  The  founders 
declared  that  "the  principal  business  and 
object  of  the  association  shall  be  to  edu- 
cate its  members  as  to  the  fundamental 
provisions,  objects,  and  purposes  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  and 
"to  publicly  present  arguments  bearing 
upon  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  pow- 
ers of  the  several  States  separated  from 
those  of  the  Federal  Government." 

Along  with  these  objectives,  however. 
as  was  pointed  out  on  at  least  one  occa- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Association  Aeainst  the 
Prohibition  Amendment  announced  as 
its  two  immediate  aims : 

1.  To  prevent  the  country  from  going  on  a 
bone-dry  basis  on  the  date  set  by  enactment 
of  Congress:  and 

X  To  malw  the  18th  amendment  forever 
Inoperative 

The  year  after  this  association  was 
organized,  in  1920,  the  prohibition 
amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act.  by 
which  Congress  attempted  to  implement 
its  provisions,  were  tested  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  such  eminent  counsel 
as  Elihu  Root  on  one  side  and  Charles 
E.  Hughes  on  the  other  arguing  the  case. 

In  its  decision,  styled  Rhode  Island  v. 
Palmer  (253,  U.  S.  350 ' .  the  Court  upheld 
the  amendment  and  said: 

•nie  first  section  of  the  amendment,  the 
one  embodying  the  prohibition.  Is  operative 
throughout  the  entire  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States,  binds  all  legislative  bodies, 
courts,  public  officers,  and  Individuals  within 
those  limits,  and  of  its  own  force  invalidates 
every  legislative  act — whether  by  Congress, 
by  a  State  legislature,  or  by  a  Territorial  as- 
sembly— which  authorities  or  sanctions  what 
the  section  prohibits. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment — the 
one  declaring  "The  Congress  and  the  sev- 
eral States  shall  have  concurrent  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion"— does  not  enable  Congress  or  the  sev- 
eral States  to  defeat  or  thwart  prohibition, 
but  only  to  enforce  it  by  appropriate  means. 

Where  did  that  unequivocal  decision 
of  our  highest  court  leave  organizations 
and  officials  who  did  not  like  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President?  And  where, 
especially,  did  it  leave  organizations  ded- 


icated to  keeping  the  amendment  for- 
ever inoperative?  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  condemn  them  as  nulli- 
flcationists?  Or.  to  be  more  explicit, 
did  he  at  the  time  condemn  the  asso- 
ciation against  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment? 

The  record  shows  that  3  years  after 
that  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  State 
of  New  York  repealed  its  prohibition  en- 
forcement act  and  the  United  States 
district  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  declared  that  this 
was  "the  hardest  blow  the  enforcement 
of  the  18th  amendment  had  received." 

Other  commentators  in  later  years 
described  repeal  of  the  New  York  en- 
forcement act  as  "the  first  great  stagger- 
ing blow  to  the  cause  of  national  pro- 
hibition." 

And  what  happened  after  that  In  the 
State  and  the  home  city  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  has  deplored 
the  desire  of  his  Southern  colleagues  to 
obtain  by  lawful  means  reversal  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  people  of  their  States? 

In  his  report  to  the  mayor  of  New 
York  for  1925-26,  Dr.  Charles  Norris, 
chief  medical  examiner,  said  that 
"speakeasies  greatly  outnumber  the 
licensed  saloons  of  former  days." 

In  1927  there  was  incorporated  in  New 
York  the  Voluntary  Committee  of  Law- 
yers, for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
18th  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it 
violated  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  was  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  Constitution.  In  1928  the  Bar 
Association  of  New  York  adopted  reso- 
lutions calling  for  repeal  of  the  amend- 
ment and  return  of  the  whole  liquor 
question  to  the  States,  and  in  1929  tiie 
Woman's  Organization  for  National 
Prohibition  Reform  came  into  being, 
headed  by  Mrs  Charles  H.  Sabin,  wife 
of  a  New  York  banker,  who,  when  she 
became  president  of  this  group,  resigned 
as  the  first  woman  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee. 

Wfiile  these  organizations  were  pre- 
sumably using  all  lawful  means  to  ob- 
tain repeal  of  the  18th  amendment,  did 
the  people  of  New  York  "go  about  obey- 
ing the  law,  in  an  orderly  and  practical 
manner,"  which  the  Senator  says,  "is 
the  way  of  moderates"? 

We  have  to  Judge  by  the  fact  that  in 
1929  New  York  City  police  reported  that 
they  had  counted  32,000  speakeasies. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  was  elected  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  that  State  in  1928.  The  report 
states  that  the  police  may  have  missed 
a  few;  and  in  1930,  F.  H.  LaGuardia. 
later  a  mayor  of  New  York,  but  then  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives estimated  that  22.000  speakeasies 
were  operating  in  his  home  city  and.  said 
that  to  enforce  the  Volstead  Act  in  New 
York  would  require  250,000  policemen 
and  an  additional  force  of  200.000  to 
police  the  iwhce. 

In  that  same  year  Henry  H.  duran, 
who  held  a  number  of  public  offices  in- 
cluding that  of  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration at  the  Port  of  New  York,  was 
questioned  by  a  Senate  committee  in  his 
capacity  as  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion Against  the  ProhibiUon  Amend- 
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ment  and  asked  about  money  the  asso- 
ciation  had   spent  in   Wisconsin   and 
other  States. 
Ciuransaid: 

When  people  in  a  State  start  a  movement 
to  repeal  their  State  enforcement  act,  we 
help  them,  and  support  the  repeal,  because 
It  Indicates,  first,  that  the  people  of  that 
State.  If  the  referendum  carries,  are  un- 
willing to  perform  the  gratuitous  act  of  co- 
operating with  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
the  enforcement  of  this  Federal  statute. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  that  was  not 
the  first  instance  in  which  the  good 
people  of  Wisconsin  had  shown  un- 
willingness to  cooperate  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  In 
1859  the  State  of  Wisconsin  went  on  rec- 
ord as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  fugitive  slave  case.  , 

A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  declared  the  Court 
had  acted  without  process,  or  any  of 
the  forms  recognized  by  law.  It  de- 
nounced the  Court's  assumption  of 
power  and  said  the  Court's  effort  "to  be- 
come a  final  arbiter"  was  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution.  It  then  as- 
serted that  "this  assumption  of  Jurisdic- 
tion by  the  Federal  Judiciary  in  the  said 
case,  and  without  process,  is  an  act  of 
undelegated  power,  and  therefore  with- 
out authority,  void,  and  of  no  force." 

And.  far  from  condemning  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  for  that  action,  the  great 
Republican  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
in  his  inaugural  address  of  1861.  clearly 
referring  to  the  Wisconsin  nulliflcation 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  said: 

If  the  policy  of  the  Oovemment,  upon  vital 
questions  affecting  the  whole  people,  is  to  be 
irrevocably  fixed  by  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Instant  they  are  made,  in  ordinary 
litigation  between  parties  In  personal  actions, 
the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own 
rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  re- 
signed the  Oovemment  Into  the  hands  of 
tnat  eminent  tribunal.  Nor  is  there  in  this 
view  any  assault  upon  the  Court  or  the 
Judges. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  the  law- 
lessness resultifig  from  nulliflcation  of 
the  prohibition  laws  in  New  York  was 
highly  repugnant  to  the  present  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  can  read- 
ily understand  why,  when,  as  governor 
of  his  State,  he  acted  as  temporary 
chairman  of  the  New  York  convention 
which  met  in  June  1933  to  ratify  the  21st 
amendment,  which  repealed  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment,  he  said  this  was  one  of 
the  greatest  honors  and  pleasures  of  his 
public  life. 

The  record  shows  that  In  his  opening 
address  at  that  convention  otir  distin- 
guished colleague  said  that  "it  marks  the 
end,  so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  of 
a  IS -year-old  struggle  carried  on  by 
thousands  of  devoted  and  patriotic  men 
and  women  against  sumptuary  legisla- 
tion which  at  no  time  represented  the 
uncontrolled  sentiment  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry." 

But  at  that  same  convention,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, former  Governor  of  New  York  Al- 
fred E.  Smith,  who  was  lauded  by  the 
temporary  chairman  as  one  of  the  guid- 
liig  lights  of  the  repeal  movement,  r-^- 
ferred  to  the  satisfaction  the  del^ates 
must  feel  in  being  allowed  to  come  there 


and  cast  their  votes  after  13  years  dur- 
ing which  they  had  been  "referred  to  as 
nulliflcationists.  as  enemies  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  people  that  wanted  to  de- 
stroy organized  and  properly  constituted 
government." 

Our  New  York  colleague,  in  his  1933 
remarks.  Mr.  President,  called  the  18th 
amendment  and  the  related  enforcement 
act  "sumptuary"  legislation  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictionary,  means  law  de- 
signed to  regtUate  habits  primarily  on 
moral  or  religious  grounds  by  use  of  the 
State's  police  powers.  He  said  repeal  of 
the  amendment  showed  "the  force  of  in- 
telligent, well-considered  public  opinion, 
aroused  by  the  abuses  and  failures  of  a 
statute  that  never  commended  itself  to 
the  reasoned  Judgment  of  the  people." 
He  spoke  also  of  the  fight  "to  regain  that 
balance  between  State  and  Nation  which 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  substitute  temper- 
ance for  hypocritical  and  unenforceable 
prohibition." 

Will  the  Senator  not  recognize  that 
the  decree  demanding  that  instead  of 
providing  separate  but  equal  schools  for 
the  races  the  Southern  States  must  mix 
them  all  together  is  in  our  eyes  "sxmip- 
tuary"  legislation  of  the  worst  sort  and 
that  such  action  does  not  commend  itself 
to  the  reasoned  Judgment  of  the  people 
in  our  States? 

We  would  welcome  his  moral  support 
in  our  efforts  "to  regain  that  balance  be- 
tween the  State  and  Nation  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,"  rather 
than  his  censure  l>ecause  we  are  looking 
for  a  way  to  do  what  his  own  State  led 
the  way  in  doing  when  its  people  felt  the 
Constitution  had  been  violated. 

At  the  New  York  ratification  conven- 
tion which  I  have  been  discussing,  Elihu 
Root  was  introduced  as  honorary  presi- 
dent and  in  his  remarks  he  said  he  hoped 
the  American  people  soon  would  have 
learned  "two  vital  lessons  and  learned 
them  forever." 

One-~ 

Root  said — 

ia  that  our  constitutional  government  rests 
upon  two  bases,  national  strength  and  local 
self-government,  and  that  both  are  essen- 
tial to  the  continuance  of  our  free  democ- 
racy •  •  •. 

The  other  lesson  is  of  higher  and  broader 
importance,  that  human  progress,  that  ad- 
vance along  the  long  road  of  clvUlzatlon  from' 
brutish  animalism  to  the  conceptions  of 
Justice  and  charity,  of  kindliness  and 
beauty  of  this  latter  century,  every  step  has 
been  made  not  by  compulsion,  but  by  the  de- 
velopment of  higher  standards  of  conduct 
and  nobler  emotions  among  the  people;  a 
lesson  that  advance  In  all  that  is  noble  and 
good  comes  not  from  without,  but  from 
within. 

The  year  before  that  statement  was 
made  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  also  of  New 
Yoiic,  had  said  in  one  of  his  Presidential 
campaign  speeches,  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J., 
that  however  people  might  differ  as  to 
method,  all  agreed  that  temperance  is 
a  cardinal  virtue  but  that  methods 
adopted  for  achieving  temperance  by 
forcing  prohibition  had  resulted  in  com- 
plete and  tragic  failure.   Roosevelt  said: 

This  failure  has  eome  for  this  very  good 
reason:  we  have  depended  too  largely  upon 
the  power  of  governmental  action  instead  of 


recognizing  that  the  authority  of  the  home 
and  that  of  the  churches  In  these  matters  la 
a  fundamental  force  on  which  we  must 
bxilld  •  •  •. 

The  experience  of  nearly  150  years  under 
the  Constitution  has  shown  tis  that  the 
proper  means  of  regulation  Is  through  the 
States,  with  control  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment limited  to  that  which  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  States  In  the  exercise  of  their 
legitimate  i>owers. 

The  principles  declared  in  those  ut- 
terances, Mr.  President,  are  the  same 
ones  which  are  advocated  by  the  signers 
of  the  1956  Declaration  of  Constitutional 
Principles.  New  York  and  other  North- 
em  States  objected  to  national  prohibi- 
tion. The  Southern  States  now  object  to 
a  prohibition  against  separate  but  equal 
schools.  The  constitutional  principle 
involved  is  the  same. 

We  appeal  to  our  colleagues  from  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  to  see  the  Justice  of 
our  cause.  And,  if  they  are  inclined  to 
say  it  is  a  hopeless  one  because  we  are 
such  a  small  minority  now,  may  we  re- 
mind them  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  author  of  the  18th  amendment,  for- 
mer Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  of  Texas, 
said: 

There  Is  as  much  chance  of  repealing  the 
18th  amendment  as  there  Is  for  a  humming. 
bird  to  fly  to  the  planet  Mars  with  the  Wash- 
tagbon  Mcmument  tied  to  its  tall. 

Repeal  was  accomplished,  however, 
and  at  the  New  York  ratification  con- 
vention the  present  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  hailed  this  action  as  evidence 
that  public  opinion  could  do  legally  what 
many  had  claimed  could  be  done  only 
through  nullification. 

It  is  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
that  we  of  the  South  now  hope  to  make 
our  case. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  my  name  has  been 
brought  into  the  discussion  frequently, 
may  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
on  this  subject  for  about  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  counsel  with  my  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  explained 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I  had 
agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  then  I  intended  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  become  involved  in  a 
tiftcussion  with  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, I  can  tell  by  a  nod  of  the  head  of 
my  friend  from  Mississippi  that  I  am 
authorized  to  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  remarks  of  my  highly  re- 
spected colleague  from  Virginia.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  fact  that  the  tone 
of  his  remarks  was  moderate,  as  was 
mine  when  I  spoke  on  March  16.  I  shall 
not  speak  at  any  great,  length  now. 

I  admit  very  freely  that  I  disapproved 
of  the  18th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  imposed  prohibition  in  this 
country.  I  saw  the  effects  of  prohibition 
in  my  State.   I  was  very  anxious  to  have 
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the  amendment  removed  from  the  stat- 
ute books. 

I  tMnk  the  great  difference  between 
the  situation  to  which  the  distin«niished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  referred  and 
the  sitiiation  concerning  the  18th 
amendment  was  simply  this:  We  in  New 
York,  and  in  other  States,  imdoubtedly. 
were  distressed  at  the  effects  of  prohi- 
bition. We  wished  that  the  prohibition 
amendment  could  be  removed  from  the 
laws  of  the  land.  At  no  time,  however, 
do  I  recall  that  there  was  any  proposal 
made  to  nullify  or  to  defy  the  in-ohibi- 
tion  amendment — at  least  in  New  York 
State  during  the  time  I  was  in  public 
lif •»  What  we  were  trying  to  do— and 
It  was  quite  different  from  what  has 
been  proposed  by  the  signers  tst  the  Dec- 
larati<H]i  of  Constitutional  Principles- 
was  to  have  the  18th  amendment  re- 
pealed. If  my  recollection  is  correct,  the 
18th  amendment  was  adopted  in  1919. 
at  a  time  when  there  were  3  or  4  million 
young  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces,  most 
of  them  overseas,  and  who  had  no  way 
of  expressing  themselves.  The  amend- 
ment had  been  passed  by  Congress  and 
then  referred  to  the  States,  but  a  large 
body  of  public  Opinion  represented  by 
those  in  the  armed  services  was  pre- 
vented from  expressing  itself. 

The  result  was  that  the  amendment 
was  approved,  and  having  been  approved 
by  the  necessary  number  of  States,  it 
became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Prom  thence  forward  there  was  a  great 
effort  made  to  secure  its  repeal  by  the 
Congress — not  to  secure  its  nullification. 
Thus  our  effort  was  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively an  effort  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
the  amendment,  which  we  thought  was 
bad.  and  which  I  still  think  was  very 
bad.  It  took  us  15  years  to  secure  its 
repeal,  but  when  action  was  taken  it 
was  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  same  body  which  had  orig- 
inally approved  the  19th  amendment  and 
submitted  it  to  the  States  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
two  situations.  I  now  want  to  read  a 
very  small  part  from  the  so-called  mani- 
festo which  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  George].  It  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

Tbe  unwarranted  decision  of  the  Suprem* 
Court  In  the  public-school  cases  Is  now  bear- 
ing the  fruit  alwajrs  produced  when  men 
substitute  naked  power  for  established  law. 

Th«  Founding  Fathers  gave  us  a  Con- 
stitution of  checks  and  balances  because 
they  realliied  the  Inescapable  lesson  of  his- 
tory that  no  man  or  group  of  men  can  be 
safely  entrusted  with  unlimited  power. 
They  framed  this  Constitution  with  Its  pro- 
visions for  change  by  amendment  In  order 
to  aacure  the  fundamentals  of  govern- 
ment against  the  dangers  of  temporary  popu- 
lar passion  or  the  personal  predilections  of 
public  offloeholders. 

We  regard  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  school  cases  as  a  clear  abuse  of 
Judicial  power.  It  climaxes  a  trend  in  the 
Federal  judiciary  undertaking  to  legislate. 
to  derogation  of  the  authority  of  Congress! 
and  to  encroach  upon  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  States  and  the  people. 

The  manifesto  reads  further: 
We  decry  the  Supreme  Court's  encroaeh- 
menu  ou  rights  reserved  to  the  SUtes  and  to 


ttie  people,  oontrary  to  ettabHahed  law,  and 
to  the  Constitution. 

We  commend  the  motive*  of  those  State* 
which  have  declared  the  intention  to  resist 
forced  integration  by  any  lawful  means. 

We  appeal  to  the  States  and  people  who 
are  not  directly  affected  by  these  decisions  to 
consider  the  constitutional  principles  in- 
volved against  the  time  when  they.  too.  on 
Issiies  vital  to  them,  ma^  be  the  victims  ot 
Judicial  encroachment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  mind.  I  should  like  to  complete  my 
statement.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  jrield. 
I  point  out  there  Is  a  vast  and  an  over- 
whelming difference  between  the  18th 
amendment  and  the  situation  which  now 
obtains.  In  the  days  of  the  18th  amend- 
ment we  proceeded  to  secure,  through 
means  at  our  disposal — lawful  means, 
always  in  the  open — a  repeal  of  the 
amendment.  In  the  case  of  desegrega- 
tion in  public  schools  what  is  urged  is 
defiance  of  the  Con^ititution  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  is  no  proposaJ  to  repeal  the  14th 
amendment  If  such  an  amendment 
were  introduced  I  am  confident  it  would 
be  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Mr.  President,  so  much  for  Senator 
Robertson's  statement  with  regard  to 
the  19th  amendment. 

I  wish  to  restate  briefly  certain  views 
which  I  feel  strongly  and  which  I  have 
expressed  frequently  in  the  past. 

The  manifesto  of  the  19  Senators  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  March  12. 
I  immediately  pointed  out  my  complete 
disagreement  with  ttie  position  taken 
by  the  signers  of  that  manifesto,  and 
the  effects  it  would  have  on  the  historic 
recognition  of  equal  rights  for  all  the 
people  of  this  country,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  I  felt 
at  that  time,  as  I  do  now.  that  the  mani- 
festo was  unfortunate,  and  so  I  answered 
it  in  a  speech  on  March  16. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  delete  a 
single  word  from  that  speech  of  mine 
on  March  16.  I  consider  my  speech  on 
that  occasion  one  of  the  most  Important 
statements  of  my  long  public  career. 
I  say  that  I  consider  it  important,  but 
it  is  not  important  because  the  speech 
was  eloquent.  It  was  not  eloquent.  I 
consider  it  important  because  it  stressed 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  Incontrovertible 
principle  and  a  statement  of  truth  which 
cannot  be  denied. 

In  my  speech.  I  pointed  out  that,  re- 
gardless of  our  personal  sentiments — 
and  I  want  to  say  that  my  personal 
sentiments  were,  of  course,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court — the  ruling  by  t.'ie  Supreme  Court 
on  a  constitutional  question  constitutes 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  I  empha- 
sized at  that  time  thnt  no  one  is  Justi- 
fied in  defying  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  that  to  urge  defiance 
constitutes  an  effect  toward  nullifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
talk  about  moderation.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  for  moderation.  I  believe  that 
most  of  us  are  for  moderation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  niUng  of  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  was  moderate  in  setting 
forth  methods  of  its   implementation. 


Mr.  President,  I  repeat — and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so — that,  in  my  opinion,  those  who 
obey  the  law  in  an  orderly,  practical 
manner  are  the  moderates,  and  those 
who  deny  the  ruling  of  the  Court  and 
who  defy  the  sanctity  of  the  law  are  the 
extremists  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  President  Eisenhower 
yesterday,  at  a  press  conference,  stated, 
in  language  not  quite  as  forcefully  as  I 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  have  stated, 
and  not  quite  as  unreservedly,  but.  on 
the  whole,  very  much  the  same  senti- 
ments that  I  have  expressed  and  shall 
continue  to  express,  when  he  said: 

It  Is  Incumbent  on  all  the  South  to  show 
some  progress  toward  racial  Integration  in 
the  public  schools.  That  la  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  asked  for. 

The  President  repeated  the  appeal  he 
made  a  week  ago  for  moderation  on  the 
racial  issue  and  understanding  of  the 
Souths  emotion,  but  he  emphasized  the 
need  for  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  barring  school  segrega- 
tion. He  made  a  point  of  saying  that 
the  Court's  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  want  to  avoid  any 
extreme  measures,  but  we  do  want  the 
law.  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Constitution,  to  be  put  into 
effect,  in  accordance  with  the  edict  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
asking  for  anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 
We  are  not  asking  for  new  legislation. 
We  are  not  asking  for  new  judicial  Inter- 
pretation. All  ae  are  requesting  is  ac- 
ceptance of  and  adherence  to  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  the  ConstUuUon 
of  the  United  States. 

Again  I  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  assume  the  responsi- 
blUty  of  seeing  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  only  one 
fundamental  issue  is  involved,  namely, 
whether  we  are  going  to  respect  and  ad- 
here to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  defy 
it  and  advocate  nullification?  That  is 
the  only  question  of  major  importance  in 
the  entire  matter  before  us. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  people  of 
the  South  will  desist  in  their  efforts  to 
urge  their  own  States  to  defy  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
law  and  the  issues.  Let  me  say  Just  one 
more  word :  I  feel  deeply  about  this  entire 
matter  because  I  cannot  believe — and  I 
reject  the  thought— that  we  in  this 
country  win  be  willing  to  continue  to  dis- 
criminate against  minority  groups  in  our 
Nation — minority  groups  who  have  done 
so  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Nation, 
and  who  are  lifting  themselves,  in  many 
cases,  by  their  own  bootstraps,  and  yet 
are  discriminated  against,  and  in  many 
cases  are  actually  disfranchised.  They 
are  victims  of  countless  indignities. 
They  are  suffering  many  disabilities,  in- 
justices, and  cruelties.  I  simply  do  not 
believe  that  our  country  will  longer  tol- 
erate it:  and  I  shall  fight  against  it  so 
long  as  I  have  strength,  whether  I  be 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or  not. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  all  of  us  shaU  see 
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the  light,  and  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther strong  opposition  and  attempts  to 
nullify  the  Constitution  or  to  prevent  the 
doing  justice  to  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Yes,  if  I  am  at  liberty 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
for  a  reasonable  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  do  so  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ladid  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  to 
permit  him  to  ask  several  questions  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  remarks  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  has 
not.  of  course,  challenged  the  accuracy 
of  the  quotation  used  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Therefore  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  wishes  to  ask  his  distin- 
guished colleague  this  frank  question, 
since  the  Senator  from  New  York  said 
the  situation  was  entirely  different,  and 
said  that  "in  New  York  we  were  proceed- 
ing by  legal  means  to  repeal  the  18th 
amendment,  but  you  in  the  South  are  en- 
gaging in  nullification." 

My  question  is  this :  Was  the  operation 
of  thousands  of  speakeasies  in  the  home 
city  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
during  the  period  of  time  when  he  was 
in  Albany,  as  lieutenant  governor,  and 
subsequently  as  governor,  obesring  the 
law  by  legal  means,  or  was  it  nullifying 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
Volstead  Act?  That  is  a  very  plain  ques- 
tion, and  shows  how  simple  the  real  issue 
is. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  Is  a  very  plain 
question,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  a  very 
plain  answer  to  it :  Unpopular  as  the  18th 
amendment  was — not  only  in  New  York, 
but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country — 
I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Government 
at  any  time  avoided  its  responsibility  of 
seeking  to  enforce  that  unpopular  law. 
I  will  say  that  the  enforcement  by  Fed- 
eral authorities  frequently  was  resented 
in  New  York ;  but.  nonetheless.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  did  seek 
to  enforce  the  law,  and  succeeded  in  do- 
ing so  to  at  'east  a  very  substantial  ex- 
tent. 

Furthermore,  let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  that  while 
I  had  no  power  of  enforcement  of  the 
18th  amendment,  except  for  2  or  3 
months — because  I  did  not  become  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  until  January  1. 1933 — 
yet  during  the  10  years  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  believe  me  there  were 
a  great  many  laws  that  I  personally  did 
not  sympathize  with.  Yet  I  felt  they 
had  to  be  enforced,  and  I  enforced  them 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  with  all 
the  vigor  that  there  was  at  my  command, 
even  though  I  knew  they  were  unpopular 
with  others,  as  they  were  unpopular  with 
me. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  nmcede  that  However,  with 
all  dxie  deference  I  point  out  that  the 
State  and  local  prohibition  laws  of  New 
York  were  repealed.  We  have  to  judge 
by  the  fact  that  in  1929,  New  York  City 
police  reported  that  they  had  counted 
32.000  speakeasies,  but  might  have 
missed  a  few;  and  that  in  1930,  F.  H.  La 
Guardia,  later  a  mayor  of  New  York,  but 
then  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, estimated  that  22,000  speak- 
easies were  operating  in  his  home  city, 
and  said  that  to  enforce  the  Volstead 
Act  in  New  York  would  require  250,000 
policemen  and  an  additional  force  of 
200.000  to  police  the  police. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  do  not  know  about 
that;  that  was  considerably  before  the 
time  when  I  held  the  office  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  referred. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  WeU.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  simply  quoted  from  the 
record.  

Mr.  LEHMAN.  However.  I  will  say. 
at  least,  that  the  Federal  Government 
tried  to  enforce  the  law.  \mpopular  as  it 
wsis  in  New  Yorlc. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  make  a  brief  statement:  I  wish  to 
accommodate  my  colleagues;  I  do  not 
wish  to  seem  to  shut  off  this  discussion. 
I  have  certain  obligations  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smnns]. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  last  night  I 
left  the  Senate  with  the  reasonable  pre- 
diction on  the  part  of  the  leadership  that 
I  would  have  the  floor  at  about  1  o'clock 
today.  Of  coiu-se,  Mr.  President,  one  can 
never  predict  what  will  happen  in  the 
Senate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  length 
of  the  speeches  which  will  be  made. 
Copies  of  my  speech,  which  is  90  pages 
long,  have  been  provided  to  the  Press 
Gallery.  It  is  a  major  speech  of  mine  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  deals  with 
labor  problems.  I  feel  very  badly  that 
I  shall  have  to  detain  the  members  of 
the  Senate  staff  and  the  members  of  the 
Press  Gallery  and  others  until  the  speech 
is  delivered ;  but  it  will  be  delivered  today. 

In  my  11  years  of  service  here  I  have 
always  tried  to  extend  every  possible 
courtesy  by  way  of  yielding  in  the  midst 
of  any  speech  I  might  be  making. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  no  objection,  at  this  time 
I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THxnufONO].  who  wishes 
to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  whether  he  con- 
strued the  manifesto  of  the  southern 
Senators  as  advocating  defiance  of  Che 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    I  did  and  I  do. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Then  I  challenge 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  cite  the 
section  of  the  manifesto  that  is  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  I£HMAN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  on 
the  floor  when  I  read  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  manifesto.     Certainly  the 


impression  I  received  from  hearing  it 
read  in  the  Senate  Chamber  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  and  also  from  read- 
ing it  myself  since  then  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  from  my  perusal  of  it  today, 
during  the  debate,  is  that  it  urges  defi- 
ance. That  is  the  expression  I  think 
I  used — ^namely,  that  it  urges  defiance 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  sure  that  If 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  read 
the  manifesto  carefully  and  would  ask 
any  good  lawyer  to  construe  it.  he  would 
not  place  any  such  construction  upon  it. 
The  manifesto  uses  the  words  "all  legal 
means."  Those  words  were  cautiously 
used,  and  do  not  imply  defiance,  but 
mean  within  the  law.  I  wish  to  call  that 
fact  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  very  happy  to 
receive  the  assurance  of  the  Soiator 
that  this  manifesto  does  not  mean  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  or  any  attempt  to  urge 
nullification.  If  that  be  the  case,  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  we  shall  have  a 
full  acceptance  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutional 
question  involved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  manifesto  re- 
ferred to  "all  legal  means"  of  resistance. 
Under  the  law,  we  have  the  right  to  fol- 
low any  legal  means  of  resistance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI  .  who  has  a  brief  speech  to  de- 
liver, and  who  has  been  waiting  as  long 
as  the  Senator  fr<nn  Oregon  has  been 
waiting  this  afternoon  to  deliver  his 
speech.  His  speech  Is  also  in  the  Press 
Gallery.  It  is  only  fair  to  him  that  it 
should  be  delivered  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  him 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  KIESIDENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
e^)ecially  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  his  very  fine 
courtesies,  which  are  quite  characteristic 
of  him. 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  terms  of  the 
Joint  resolution,  because  at  this  stage 
of  the  debate  they  have  been  thoroughly 
rehearsed. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  authors  of  this 
joint  resolution,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  the  leadership  for  bringing  the 
important  issues  involved  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  American  people  at  this  time. 
Although  congressional  action  on  this 
resolution  could  not  possibly  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  elections  to  be  held  in 
November,  there  is  naturally  more  public 
Interest  in  the  processes  of  government 
in  an  election  year. 
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I  have  been  Impreswd  by  the  una- 
nimity of  opinion  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege never  functioned  in  the  manner 
anticipated  by  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
Btitutlon,  and  that  it  is  an  outmoded  and 
unwieldy  institution.  Justly  characteriaed 
as  an  "Inaccurate  rubber  stamp." 

Development  of  the  strong  two-party 
•ystem  obviated  the  necessity  for  relying 
on  the  Judgment  of  prominent  men  in  the 
States  in  selection  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Modem  developments 
In  communication  have  assiu'ed  this 
country  of  a  well-informed  electorate. 

The  corresponding  growth  and  unl- 
Yersal  acceptance  of  the  general  ticket 
or  party  slate  of  electors  has  precluded 
the  exercise  of  independent  Judgment  of 
electors  in  presidential  elections.  Un- 
der present  practices  they  are  merely 
expected  to  perform  a  simple  ministerial 
act  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
voters. 

With  the  ever- increasing  importance 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
as  our  country  grows  and  problems  of 
Government  become  more  complex  and. 
so  long  as  we  occupy  our  present  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership.  It  is  proper 
that  we  revaluate  the  methods  of  ef- 
fecting the  selection  of  these  two  most 
Important  ofDces. 

In  the  past,  the  mere  functioning  of 
this  electoral  college  has  three  times 
been  used  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple as  expressed  in  their  popular  vote. 

In  1824.  Andrew  Jackson  polled  50.000 
more  votes  than  his  nearest  rival.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  but  did  not  receive  a  ma- 
jority. The  election  was  decided  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  Adams 
was  chosen  President.  In  1878.  Tilden 
received  265.000  more  votes  than  Hayes. 
but  lost  through  action  of  the  Electoral 
Commission.  In  1888.  Cleveland  re- 
ceived 275.000  more  votes  than  Harri- 
son, but  lost  to  Harrison  through  dis- 
tribution of  the  votes  in  the  electoral 
college. 

The  price  which  we  have  paid  In  this 
country  in  three  elections  I  referred  to 
where  a  candidate  was  elected  with  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  is 
not  the  only  bad  result  of  the  present 
method.  There  are  continuing  evils 
which  should  be  corrected.  These  evils 
have  been  variously  characterized,  but 
may  be  summarized  by  the  general  criti- 
cism that  political  and  campaign  activ- 
ity is  being  too  heavily  concentrated  in 
so-called  key  States. 

National  policy  is  being  planned  and 
Implemented  to  attract  favorable  local 
reaction  in  a  handful  of  States.  Cam- 
paign activity  is  concentrated  in  these 
key  States.  Of  course,  concentrated  ac- 
tivity and  partisan  concern  will  be  re- 
lated to  the  distribution  of  population  to 
a  certain  degree  but  the  rest  of  the 
country,  the  heartland  of  the  Nation. 
should  not  be  neglected. 

So  long  as  the  electoral  college  and  Its 
general  ticket  system  remain,  we  may 
look  to  an  intensification  of  this  unde- 
sirable trend. 

Minority  and  special-Interest  groups 
located  in  these  key  States  have  been 
able  to  exact  tributes  from  both  parties 
because  of  the  local  Importance — under 
the  general  Ucket  system — of  the  mythi- 
cal  bloc   vote   certain   csmical   leaders 


claim  to  be  able  to  deliver.  Thus  the 
political  power  of  these  groups  Is  inflated 
far  beyond  the  mere  numbers  of  their 
members. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  31  tiecause  I  felt 
that  the  proportional  distribution  system 
would  have  struck  at  the  roots  of  this 
situation  and  would  have  assured  each 
individual  voter  that  his  vote  would 
have  a  mathematical  impact  on  the  out- 
come of  the  election.  Under  the  present 
system,  his  vote  gets  lost  in  the  shuffle — 
except  in  States  where  the  contest  is 
usually  very  close. 

In  supporting  Senate*  Joint  Resolution 
31. 1  was  not  unmindful  of  the  attractive 
features  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3 
which  provides  for  a  district  method  of 
selecting  electors,  with  two  electors  from 
the  State  at  large.  Although  the  idea 
of  the  direct  arithmetic  effect  appealed 
to  me  more.  I  could  easily  realize  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  3  sutistituted  for 
the  present  unsatisfactory  method  a 
plan  which  would  be  f  imiliar  to  all  vot- 
ers by  its  close  analogy  to  the  elections 
of  Representatives  and  Senators.  I  felt 
that  either  would  be  an  improvement. 

However,  a  combin.itlon  of  the  best 
features  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous stride  forward  and  at  the  same 
time  will  retain  the  historic  origins  of 
constitutional  power  by  keeping  the 
States  as  the  electoral  unit. 

By  keeping  the  total  vote  spread  geo- 
graphically, as  in  representation  in  the 
House  and  Senate  by  the  Individual 
States,  an  equitable  distribution  will  re- 
sult. The  States,  who^e  delegated  pow- 
ers created  the  Union,  will  remain  the 
nerve  center  of  presidential  elections. 
By  giving  the  States  the  option  to  choose 
the  system  they  will  employ,  the  "better** 
plan  will  be  the  law  of  the  individual 
State.  The  people  can  be  trusted  to 
decide  which  plan  they  prefer. 

Presently  we  are  the  victims  of  a  sys- 
tem that  can  be  man.pulated  by  small 
groups  In  key  States.  These  groups 
who  can  and  do  concer;trate  their  power 
for  one  candidate,  thus  become  the  de- 
ciding factor  In  building  up  State  ma- 
jorities that  .swing  large  numbers  of  elec- 
toral votes,  thus  glvinat  political  power 
to  these  groups  far  beyond  their  numeri- 
cal strength. 

In  my  opinion,  these  pressure  groups 
with  their  bloc  voting  and  other  groups 
organized  for  ulterior  motives  are  the 
most  serious  threat  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  exists  today.  The  electoral 
college  in  its  present  form  plays  directly 
into  their  hands  and  l)ecomes  their  in- 
stnunent.  These  conditions  demand  a 
change  and  the  proposed  resolution  is  a 
sound  and  constructive  change. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  !t  Is  al- 
ways a  plea.sure  to  accommodate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

I  understand  that  my  colleague  TMr. 
NkttbxrcxrI  has  a  few  brief  remarks  he 
wishes  to  make  on  another  subject  mat- 
ter. I  ask  unanlmoufi  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  him  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECRETARY    MCKAY'S    CAMPAIGN 
MANAGER 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  tn 
yesterday's  debate  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  William  L.  Phillips  as  cam- 
paign manager  for  Secretary  Douglas 
McKay  s  race  for  the  Senate,  an  issue  of 
fact  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  It  was 
Secretary  McKay  or  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Tribe  who  selected  Mr.  Phillips  as 
a  "management  specialist "  for  the  Kla- 
math Reservation,  at  tl.OOO  a  month  plus 
expenses  out  of  the  tribe's  funds.  In  at- 
tempting to  defend  Mr  McKay's  action, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
McCaitutI  took  issue  with  my  state- 
ment that  It  was  Secretary  McKay  who 
had  appointed  his  former  campaign 
manager.  Mr.  Phillips — now  again  to  be 
his  campaign  manager —  to  this  well- 
recompensed  position  of  authority  over 
the  Klamath  people,  whose  affairs  are. 
of  course,  a  trust  of  Mr.  McKay's  In- 
terior Department.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  WLsconsln  expressed  the  conviction 
that  It  was  the  Indians  them.selves  who 
chase  Mr  Phillips  and  the  other  so-called 
"management  specialists '  and  set  their 
salaries,  rather  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  now 
accused  me  of  character  assassination 
on  the  basis  of  these  circumstaiures.  so 
it  Is  well  that  the  record  be  cleared. 
The  thesis  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, as  I  undersund  it.  is  that  the  Kla- 
math Tribal  Council  made  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr  Phillips,  and  tha  I  am  being 
unfair  In  attributing  the  appointment 
to  Secretary  McKay,  who  has  a  close 
political  liaison  with  Mr.  Phillips,  which 
has  now  been  renewed  by  the  fact  that 
Mr  Phillips  Is  managing  Mr.  McKay's 
primary  campaign  for  the  Republican 
Party  nomination  as  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  accuracy  devolves  itself  down 
to  one  question — did  Secretary  McKay 
or  did  the  Klamath  Indian  Nation 
Tribal  Council  name  Mr.  Phillips  to  be  a 
so-called  management  specialist  at 
$1,000  per  month,  plus  expenses?  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  defended 
Secretary  McKay  on  the  basis  and  claim, 
now  flatly  voiced  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  that  not  Mr.  McKay  but  the 
Klamath  Council  did  select  Mr.  Phillips 
for  this  lucrative  post,  paid  for  out  of 
tribal  funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  attempted  defense 
of  Secretary  McKay's  mixing  of  Indian 
trust  funds  and  Republican  Party  poli- 
tics happens  to  be  wholly  contrary  to  the 
facts.  The  Junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin may  have  l)een  misled  by  prior  ex- 
periences he  has  had  in  the  case  of  the 
selection  of  other  committees  to  deal  with 
Indian  problems  Ui  his  own  State.  I  am 
sure  he  has  found  out  by  now  that.  In 
the  case  of  the  so-called  management 
specialists  for  the  Klamath  Reservation, 
he  was  under  a  definite  misapprehension. 
As  I  stated  In  the  Senate  yesterday,  these 
maiuigement  specialists  were  in  fact 
selected  by  Mr.  McKay,  and  only  subse- 
quently introduced  to  the  Indian  people 
whose  affairs  they  were  to  manage,  and 
from  whom  they  were  to  collect  $1,000  a 
month  each,  plus  expenses. 
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Mr.  President,  I  do  iM>t  want  to  take 
much  additional  time  of  the  Senate  today 
on  this  aspect  of  the  McKay-Phillips  epi- 
sode, which  I  think  Is  really  beyond  fur- 
ther contradiction.  For  the  Rxcoid, 
however.  I  want  to  Introduce  several  il- 
lustrative items  of  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  now  a  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Senator  from  Oregon,  did  select  the 
management  specialists,  including  his 
former,  and  now  again  his  present,  polit- 
ical manager.  Mr.  Phillips. 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
read  section  5  (a)  of  Public  Law  587  of 
the  83d  Congress,  the  Klamath  Termina- 
tion Act.    It  states: 

Ttie  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  select  and  retain  by  contract,  at  the 
earllrst  pracUcable  time  after  the  enactment 
of  thla  act  and  after  consulutlon  with  the 
tiibe  at  a  general  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose,  the  aerrlces  of  qualified  manage- 
ment apedallita. 

There  Is  no  doubt  under  this  section. 
Mr.  President,  who  makes  the  decision, 
who  selects  the  men.  who  retains  them  by 
contract.  The  tribe  is  limited  lo  consul- 
tation only. 

Secondly,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  act  was  so  imderstood  and 
administered  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. Let  me  quote  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Wallace  Turner,  an  experienced  re- 
porter of  the  Portland  Oregonian.  who 
aiote  a  scries  of  thorough  and  detailed 
articles  for  that  newspaper  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe  under 
Public  Law  587.  In  the  first  of  these 
articles,  on  February  14.  1955 — to  which 
I  referred  yesterdaj'— Mr.  Turner  re- 
ported: 

Under  laxt  year'a  congreaelonal  act.  there 
were  t  atepe  that  needed  to  be  taken  with- 
in the  first  6  months,  rirst.  the  Uib«l  rolls 
were  closed  to  any  babies  born  ifter  mid- 
nlgbt.  August  13.  1»M.  Second,  the  man- 
agement speclaltsU.  a  grand  term  to  de- 
scribe supervisors,  were  to  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  consultation 
with  the  Ulbe,  and.  last,  a  tribal  roU  was 
to  t»e  prepared  by  rebruary  IS.  106&. 

The  second  Job  was  really  the  task  of 
Douglas  McKay.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  tribe  had  only  advisory  powers.  Mc- 
Ksy  selected  men  he  has  known  for  jfx%. 

The  chairman  la  T.  B.  Wattcrs.  Klamath 
Falls  real-estate  operator  for  many  years 
and  mayor  during  the  years  of  the  opening 
of  the  Klamath  Basin  to  rail  and  highway. 

Eugene  O.  FaTell.  Lakevlew.  also  is  in  the 
real-estate  business,  but  his  interests  have 
Included  sale  and  represenuUon  In  connec- 
Uon  with  large  blocks  of  Umber,  a  field  In 
mhlch  Walters  said  he  has  little  knowledge. 

W.  L.  Phillips.  Salem,  was  for  many  years 
Car  Salesman  McKay's  principal  business 
compeUtor.  McKay  sold  ChevrolrU.  Phillips. 
Fords.  But  when  McKay  ran  for  governor  in 
194S.  Phillips  managed  his  campaign. 

McKay  picked  the  three  men  for  tlie 
Klamath  Reservation  Job.  then  talked  them 
Into  Uklng  It  on.  The  Indians  were  con- 
sulted and  In  general  council,  once  voted 
down  the  whole  thing.  But  the  executive 
committee  approved  the  three  men  McKay 
wanted  and  the  last  general  councU  re- 
versed Itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  entire  article  appear  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  L) 


lir.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
facts  are  clearly  reported:  Mr.  ICcKay 
selected  his  campaign  manager  and  two 
other  business  friends  for  these  well-paid 
positions  on  the  payroll  of  the  Klamath 
Tribe — under  his  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; the  Indians  were  consulted  and 
voted  down  the  whole  thing;  Mr.  McKay 
stuck  by  his  appointees  and  the  Indians 
fizuilly  went  along. 

In  other  words,  to  digress,  Mr.  McKay 
not  only  appointed  this  man.  but  he 
crammed  him  down  the  throats  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribal  Council. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  very  mudb 
disappointed  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon did  not  extend  to  me  the  same  cotur- 
tesy  I  had  extended  to  him  this  morning, 
when  I  told  him  I  would  discuss  the 
matter.  I  waited  for  him  for  3  hours. 
He  did  rK>t  extend  to  me  the  same  cour- 
tesy of  calling  my  office  to  tell  me  that 
be  would  answer  my  argument. 

I  also  wish  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  yesterday  he  misquoted  the 
law.  He  read  a  part  of  a  paragraph,  but 
left  out  that  part  which  stated  that  the 
appointment  shall  be  made  after  consul- 
tation with  the  tribal  counciL  That  is 
a  part  of  the  law.  The  Senator  had  the 
law  before  him  yesterday.  Why  he  did 
not  read  the  full  sentence  yesterday,  I 
do  not  know.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
that  this  is  the  most  inexcusable  and 
deliberate  smear  upon  a  great  public 
servant  that  I  have  heard  on  the  fkwr 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  8o  far  as  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  concerned,  let  me  say  that  yesterday, 
when  he  questioned  my  facts.  I  did  not 
have  the  law  before  gie.  A  member  of 
my  staff  brought  a  few  sentences  to  me, 
which  he  had  obtained  over  the  tele- 
phone. Yesterday  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  in  challenging  my  facts, 
said 

Mr.      MCCARTHY.        The      Senator 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Please  let  me 
finish. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  fnmi 
Oregon  had  the  law  before  him.  What- 
ever he  had  obtained  from  an  associate, 
the  Senator  read  from  the  law  before 
him.  and  it  was  an  incorrect  reading. 

Mr.  NteUBERGER.  Today  I  have  read 
the  law  in  full.  Despite  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  said  yesterday — that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  not  make 
the  appointment — the  law  provides: 

The  Secretary  is  authorised  and  directed 
to  select  and  retain  by  contract,  at  the  earliest 
practical  time  after  the  enactment  of  this 
act  and  after  consultation  with  the  tribe  at 
a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  the  services 
of  qualified  management  specialists. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  stated 
yesterday: 

Mr.  McCabtht.  I  am  as  certain  about  this 
as  I  can  be.  Uiat  the  tribal  council  initiates 
the  appointments.  The  Secretary  may  have 
the  ultimate  signing  of  the  papers.  But  wUl 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  the  tribal 
councU  did  select  the  man? 

Mr.  NKVBKMaa.  I  will  not  agree,  because, 
to  begin  with.  I  know  that  Mr.  McKay  made 
these  appointments,  and  Public  Law  587  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and 


directed  to  select,  to  retain,  or  to  eootnct 
with  tbeae  men. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  vfll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Does  the  Senatw 
still  deny  that  the  tribal  council  selects 
the  man  and  that  the  Secretary  merely 
signs  the  appointment?  The  law.  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  read  it  today,  is 
different  from  what  he  read  yesterday. 
Today  the  Senator  adds  that  it  is  only 
after  consultation  with  the  tribal  coun- 
cil and  after  approval  of  the  tribal 
council  that  the  man  is  appointed.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Or^on  still  stick  to 
what  he  said  yesterday? 
-  Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  still  stick  exactly 
to  what  I  said  yesterday  and  to  what  I 
am  saying  today. 

I  shall  again  read  the  law.    tt  reads: 

The  Secretary  is  authorised  and  directed 
to  select  and  retain  by  contract,  at  the 
earliest  practical  time  aXter  the  enactment  of 
this  act  and  after  consultation  with  the 
tribe  at  a  general  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose,  the  services  oi  qualified  manage- 
ment specialists. 

Let  me  repeat  a  part  of  the  law:  "The 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
select." 

Let  me  again  read  the  statement  of 
the  reputable  reporter  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian.  an  outstanding  newspaper 
reporter  of  Republican  political  alle- 
giance. 

McKay  picked  the  three  men  for  the 
Klamath  reservation  Job.  then  talked  them 
Into  taking  It  on.  The  Indians  were  con- 
sulted and  In  general  councU.  once  voted 
down  the  whole  thing.  But  the  executive 
committee  approved  the  tliree  men  McKay 
wanted  and  the  last  general  council  reversed 
Iteeif. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yesterday  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  said  that  McKay  was 
using  a  man  as  his  campaign  manager 
who  is  on  the  payroll  of  the  Klamath 
Indians. 

The  newspapers  have  carried  the  story 
that  that  man  had  resigned  a  number 
of  days  ago.  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve he  owes  an  apology  to  Mr.  McKay 
and  should  make  a  correction  of  the 
Record?  Should  he  not  now  admit  that 
the  statement  he  made  jresterday  was 
untrue,  and  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  on 
the  payroll  of  the  Klamath  Indians,  and 
that  the  Senator  was  wrong  when  he 
said — I  cannot  quote  the  Senator  ver- 
batim, but  can  repeat  his  words  only  in 
substance — that  the  campaign  manager 
of  Mr.  McKay  was  being  paid  by  the 
Klamath  Indians?  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  he  should  correct  that 
statement? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  desire  to  idiift  the  issue  from 
who  made  the  appointment,  which  he 
has  done  so  adroitly.  Inasmuch  as  he 
wishes  to  raise  the  second  point  before  I 
continue  with  the  document,  I  will  say 
that  I  stated  this  on  the  floor  yesterday: 

Even  If  Mr.  PhlUlps  had  resigned,  ttie  sit- 
uation would  be  indefensible.  It  would  dis- 
play m  the  crudest  way  that,  far  from 
seeking  the  best-qualified  specialists  in  the 
manageaient    of    Indian    properUes    which 
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tl.OOO  •  month  might  get.  Secretary  McKay 
had  put  on  the  payroll  at  thla  very  large 
■um.  from  Indian  tribal  funds  entrusted  to 
his  Department,  an  old  political  crony  and 
functionary  of  his.  between  political  cam* 
palgns. 

I  pointed  that  out  rery  distinctly  on 
the  floor,  and  as  read  from  the  record, 
I  shall  continue  reading  from  some 
documents  which  will  Interest  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  clearly 
reported.  Bdr.  McKay  selected  his  cam- 
pa^n  manager  and  two  other  business 
friends  for  these  well-paid  positions  on 
the  payroll  of  the  Klamath  Tribe — under 
his  Department  of  the  Interior;  the  In- 
dians were  consulted  and  voted  down  th^ 
whole  thing;  Mr.  McKay  stuck  by  his 
appointees,  and  the  Indians  finally  went 
along. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Klamath 
Tribe  Executive  Committee  on  December 
21.  1954.  at  which  Mr.  PhiUips  and  the 
other  management  specialists  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Indian  committee.  Mr. 
Boyd  Jackson,  of  the  tribe,  acted  as  the 
Interrogator  for  the  committee.  Let  me 
quote  only  a  few  of  the  pertinent  ques- 
tions and  answers: 

BoTD  Jackson.  Who  suggested  that  you 
take  over  such  a  position? 

Mr.  Piarxips.  I  received  a  call  from  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Davis  asking  me 
If  I  would  consider  serving  on  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

BoTo  Jackson.  But  you  had  no  other  re- 
quests? 

Mr.  PmLLXFs.  Since  then  I  received  yester- 
day a  letter  of  confirmation  of  such  tele- 
phone call  and  containing  some  Information 
regarding  the  problem.  I  had  a  visit  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Sunday  at  my 
house.    We  talked  of  It  some. 

Then,  a  few  questions  later: 

BoTD  Jackson.  Tou  had  no  other  discus- 
sions other  than  the  telephone  call  and  the 
personal  discussion  with  the  Secretary? 
That  is  the  extent? 

Mr.  Phiujps.  Yea. 

There  is  much  more.  Mr.  President, 
to  prove  that  not  only  did  the  Klamath 
Indians  not  initiate  the  selection  of  the 
management  specialists;  they  did  not 
even  know  anything  about  the  men  se- 
lected by  Secretary  McKay  until  after  he 
had  chosen  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  labor 
the  point  further,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  additional  excerpts  from 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  2. ) 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  has 
not  yet  answered  my  question.  Here  is 
what  he  said  yesterday : 

Mr.  Prealdent,  Secretary  McKay  has  named 
as  his  campaign  manager  for  the  Oregon 
Republican  primary  election,  a  man  who. 
by  appointment  of  Mr.  McKay.  Is  drawing 
•  1.000  a  month,  plus  expenses,  out  of  the 
tribal  funds  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe. 
In  southeastern  Oregon. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if.  when  he  made  the 
statement,  he  did  not  know  it  was  untrue, 
and  if  he  did  not  know  it  yesterday,  and 


now  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  as  being 
completely  untrue,  does  he  not  feel  that 
he  owes  an  apology  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  people  of  Oregon? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question.  As  I  said 
on  the  floor.  In  my  speech: 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  even  If  Mr. 
Phillips  had  resigned,  the  situation  would  b« 
indefensible. 

The  whole  situation  was  completely  in- 
defensible, and  I  still  insist  that  it  was 
indefensible.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  repeatedly  miide  the  point  that 
Mr.  McKay  did  not  initiate  these  ap- 
pointments. 

I  wish  to  go  on  and  read  from  further 
documents  to  show  that  the  Indians  did 
not  know  anything  about  this  matter  at 
all. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  answer  my 
question?  I  asked  him  whether  he  knew 
the  statement  he  made  yesterday  was 
false,  and  if  he  did  not  know  it  then,  and 
now  that  he  knows  the  statement  was 
false,  does  he  not  want  to  correct  the 
RzcoRO  and  make  an  apology  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay? It  is  a  completely  unwarranted 
smear  to  say  that  this  man  was  receiving 
$1,000  from  the  Klamath  Tribe,  when 
the  newspapers  in  the  Senator's  own 
State  carried  the  story  that  he  had  re- 
signed to  take  a  Job  as  campaign  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  will  say  this  to 
the  Senator  from  Wi5consln.  that  even 
if  he  had  resigned  it  U  a  demonstration 
of  the  political  cronyism  to  which  our  In- 
dian tribal  funds  have  t)een  subjected. 
I  pointed  that  out  on  the  floor.  The  Sen- 
ator talks  about  apologies.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  a  political  crony  was 
appointed  to  administer  the  funds  of  the 
Klamath  Indians.  Mr.  McKay  has  re- 
turned this  man  to  the  position  of  polit- 
ical campaign  manager  after  he  was  for 
many  months  on  the  payroll  of  the  Kla- 
math Indians.  I  said  yesterday  it  was 
Indefensible,  and  I  say  it  today. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  asked  whether  the 
Senator  knew  he  was  deceiving  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  Oregon  yesterday 
when  he  said  that  Phillips  was  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Klamath  Tribe,  and  if  he 
made  a  mistake  yesterday,  is  he  prepared 
to  correct  it  today,  now  that  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment Mr.  Phillips  was  not  on  the  payroll 
of  the  Klamath  Tribe? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  situation  is 
still  completely  indefensible.  It  was  in- 
defensible yesterday,  and  it  is  indefen- 
sible today— Just  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin — if  he  wants  to  use  the  word 
"deceived  '—deceived  the  Senate  when 
he  said  flatly  that  the  appointment  was 
initiated  by  the  Klamath  Tribe. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  to  per- 
mit me  to  read  from  the  law? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  wish  to  read  from 
the  law  which  was  incorrectly  read  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  it  was  misquoted  deliberately, 
but  here  is  the  correct  quotation : 

The  Secretary  U  authcrlaed  and  directed 
to  select  and  retain  by  cc.ntract,  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  time  after  the  enactment 
of  this  act  and  after  consultation  with  the 


trltw  at  •  general  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose,  the  servtoea  of  qualified  manage- 
ment specialista. 

I  am  saying  that  yesterday  the  Sen- 
ator misquoted  the  law.  and  did  not  make 
It  clear  that  it  would  be  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  tribal  council. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  has  again  read  the  law  himself. 
It  says  that  the  Secretary  shall  select  the 
management  specialists.  Yesterday  the 
Senator  said  that  so  long  as  Phillips  had 
been  selected  by  the  tribal  council  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  his  working  in 
the  campaign.  So,  on  one  day  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  the  tribal  council  selected 
the  men,  and  on  another  day.  when  he 
has  voluntarily  read  the  law,  he  says 
that  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  shall 
select  the  men. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
few  more  documents.  I  quote  from  the 
management  contract  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  manage- 
ment specialists.    It  begins: 

The  contract  set  forth- herein  Is  between 
Hon.  Douglas  McKay.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acting  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1954  (68  Stat.  718:  U.  8.  C.  564 
et  seq).  and  Messrs.  T.  B.  Walters,  of  Klam- 
ath PalU.  Oreg :  W  L  Phillips,  of  Salem. 
Oreg.:  and  Eugene  G.  Pavell.  of  Lake  View, 
Oreg  ;  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "managers." 

Section  6  ^e)  reads: 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  additional  in- 
structions to  the  mansgers  governing  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  7  provides,  in  part: 

(a)  Bach  manager  shall  t>e  compensated 
for  the  services  he  Is  required  to  perform 
under  this  contract  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  for 
each  month. 

(b)  The  managers  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  effective  date  of  this  con- 
tract and  pursuant  to  such  Instructions  as 
the  Secretary  msy  issue,  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  detailed  budget.  •   •   • 

(C)  Kach  manaf^r  shall  t>e  paid  all  neces- 
sary travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
per  diem  allowance  authorized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment travel  regulations,  and  where  travel 
Is  by  automobile,  paymenu  for  transporta- 
tion expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
mileage  rate  authorized  by  the  Government 
travel  regulations. 

(d)  Advances  will  be  made  from  funds  of 
the  tribe,  and  not  from  funds  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  Just  add  section  14.  which 
reads: 

14.  ConsuIUtlon  with  tribe.  In  perform- 
ing their  functions  under  this  contract,  the 
manai<ers  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  consult  with  the  tribe,  consider  such 
suggestions  the  tribe  may  make,  and  keep 
the  tribe  Informed  of  their  plana  and  prog- 
ress hereunder.  Such  consultation  will  be 
With  such  representative  body  of  the  tribe 
as  the  Secretary  may  approve. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  page  5331  of  yesterday's  Rec- 
ord, where  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
said: 

I  did  not  have  a  copy  of  Public  Iaw  587 
when  I  came  to  the  floor  this  morning,  but 
I  am  now  informed  that  Public  Law  587.  of 
the  83d  Congress,  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary  Is   authorized   and   directed    to   select. 
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reUln.  or  contract  with  management  spa- 
clallsU. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  not 
agree  to  the  simple  fact — not  that  it  is 
terribly  important,  but  Just  to  set  the 
record  straight — that  the  Senator  was 
mistaken  when  he  said  Phillips  was  still 
on  the  payroll  of  the  tribe. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  All  I  can  say  to 
the  Senator,  again,  is  that  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
said  on  one  day  that  the  Indian  tribe 
selected  the  men,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  said  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
selected  them. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Wm  the  senator 
tell  the  Senate  now  why  he  misquoted 
the  law  yesterday? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  did  not  mis- 
quote the  law. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  what  the  Senator 
said  on  page  5331  was  strictly  a  misquo- 
tation of  the  law.  The  Senator  mis- 
quoted the  law  and  misstated  the  facts 
when  he  said  this  man  was  on  the  tribal 
payrolL  Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that 
in  common  decency  he  should  correct 
the  RcccMiB  and  apologize  to  the  Senate 
for  those  misstatements? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  think  he  should 
apologize  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Klamath  Indian  Nation  for  claiming 
that  the  Klamath  Tribe  selected  these 
men  and  initiated  their  appointments? 
I  gather  the  Senator  has  not  referred 
to  the  testimony  given  t>efore  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  March 
15.  1956 — Just  a  week  ago — by  Mr.  Wade 
Crawford,  of  Chiloquin,  Oreg.  Mr. 
Crawford  is  one  member  of  a3-man  tribal 
committee  elected  by  the  Klamath  Tribe 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  dealing 
with  the  Secretary's  management  spe- 
cialists. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  asked: 

Chairman  Hatden.  By  whom  were  these 
management  specialists  selected? 

Mr.  CxAwroao.  They  were  selected  by  Sec- 
retary McKay.  The  S  are  Mr.  PhlUlpe  from 
&:alem,  Mr.  Pavell  from  Lakevlew.  and  Mr. 
Waters  from  Klamath  Palls. 

Those  are  the  3  members  making  up  that 
committee. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  Is  a 
lot  of  politics  mixed  up  In  this  action  that 
caused  Secretary  Davis  to  cut  off  our  salary. 
We  have  not  wholeheartedly  agreed  with  the 
management   specialists. 

Senator  CHavxz.  He  did  not  cut  out  the 
salary  of  the  management  specialists?  They 
btlU  get  their  $1.0007 

Mr.  CaawroBO.  They  get  their  $1,000  a 
month. 

Senator  Craviz.  And  the  other  expenses 
out  of  these  $123,000,  they  put  them  In  a 
lump  sum  and  do  not  explain  them? 

Mr.  CxAwroRo.  It  Is  broken  down  In  their 
budget  when  It  Is  set  up  but  when  they 
make  a  report  back  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, you  cannot  tell  and  I  have  copies  of 
their  reports,  and  you  cannot  tell  just  ex- 
actly how  they  did  spend  that  money. 

Chairman  Hatdbm.  Who  Is  the  manage- 
ment specialist? 

Mr.  CSAwroBD.  I  will  give  you  their  full 
names. 

Chairman  RATOsir.  Are  they  local  resi- 
dents of  Oregon? 

Mr.  Cbawtoio.  Tes,  they  all  are.  and  that 
Is  one  reason  I  was  rather  disappointed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  when  he  appointed 
those  3  fellows,  because,  at  the  time,  we  were 


discussing  the  bUl  and  writing  the  law  and 
Commissioner  Eknmons  asstired  tu  that  he 
was  going  to  get  top  level  men  that  would 
be  free  from  politics  who  had  years  at  ex- 
perience In  settUng  large  estates  and  that 
was  the  kind  of  gentlemen's  agreement  w« 
had. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  I  may  Interrupt 
the  Senator  once  more — and  this  will  be 
the  last  interruption — does  the  Senator 
know  that  Commissioner  Emmons  met 
with  the  tribal  council  and  got  their 
approval  of  the  appointments? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  already 
read  the  statement  from  a  reputable 
reporter.  Certainly  I  know  the  situa- 
tion exactly.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin a  few  moments  ago  on  the  floor 
was  aajring  that  the  tribal  council  se- 
lected the  men.  Now  that  is  changed. 
Now  it  seems  Commissioner  Emmons  al- 
legedly got  the  approval  of  the  tribal 
coimcil.  I  repeat  the  statement  which 
I  read  from  the  Oregonian: 

The  Indians  were  consulted,  and  In  general 
council  once  voted  down  the  whole  thing. 
But  the  executive  committee  approved  the 
three  men  McKay  wanted  and  the  last  gen- 
eral council  reversed  Itself. 

I  submit  that  the  appointments  were 
crammed  down  the  Indians'  throats. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  10  seconds? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  record  absolutely  clear  that  Mr. 
Emmons,  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, met  with  the  tribal  council,  and  that 
the  council  approved  and  selected  Mr. 
Phillips.  There  Is  no  question  whatso- 
ever about  that,  lliat  is  a  fact.  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  Senator  does  not 
admit  it.  I  want  to  have  the  record  clear 
on  that  point.  First,  it  was  the  tribal 
council  who  selected  him;  second,  he  is 
no  longer  on  the  pa]rroll. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  So  far  as  the  ob- 
taining of  the  approval  of  the  tribal 
coimcil  Ls  concerned,  I  have  read  the 
statements  of  events  as  they  happened. 
These  men  were  crammed  down  the 
throats  of  the  tribal  coimcil. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  asked  if 
I  would  agree  that  the  tribal  coimcil 
select  these  men.  Of  course  I  will  not 
do  that.  The  Secretiur  of  the  Interior 
selected  them,  as  the  law  stipulates,  as 
the  leafiing  newspapermen  and  wire 
services  of  my  State  have  pointed  out, 
and  as  I  now  reiterate. 

I  have  read  the  testimony  of  very 
distinguished  and  able  Indians  who  live 
on  the  Klamath  Rsservation,  pointing 
out  that  they  did  not  know  who  these 
men  were  until  they  were  presented  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  se- 
lected them. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  hope  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  not  think  I 
am  discourteous,  but  I  shall  have  to  leave 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  now;  however  I 
shall  read  the  remainder  of  his  remarks 
in  the  CoMGRBssioNAL  Record. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  shall  be  honored 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  read 
them.  I  thank  him  for  his  attendance 
thus  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Crawford  last  week  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


Now  we  find  that  'htr.  McKay  has  appointed 
these  three  fellows  and  Mr.  PhlUlps.  he  was 
the  campaign  manager  for  Secretary  McKay 
when  McKay  was  governor,  and  I  tmderstand 
now,  since  McKay  has  his  hat  In  the  ring  for 
the  Senate,  that  the  Oregon  Journal  stated 
the  other  day  that  he  Is  going  to  be  McKay's 
manager  again. 

8enat<v  Chavxz.  What  about  the  Hatch 
Act? 

Mr.  CKAwroao.  I  do  not  know.  He  is  on 
our  pajrroll  at  $1,000  a  month.  So  there  la 
politics  mixed  up  in  this  and  this  fellow 
Waters,  who  Is  a  real-estate  man  In  Klamath 
Palls,  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  our  county. 

They  are  just  old  friends  and  schoolmates 
of  McKay's. 

Tom  aajB,  "Well,  I  don't  call  blm  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  I  caU  him  Doug."  It's  a 
kind  oS  friendly  deal  here  and  we  are  paying 
the  bUl. 

I  am  really  eoncemed>  about  It  because  I 
know  what  is  Involved  there.  I  have  an  In- 
ventory of  that  entire  reservation.  I  can  tell 
you  within  3  percent  of  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber that  Is  on  that  cutover  land.  I  can  show 
you  by  the  official  records  of  all  the  equip- 
ment and  the  buildings  that  we  have  In  the 
Inventory  on  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  management  spe- 
cialists came  in  and  hired  people  under  con- 
tract to  take  another  inventcny,  which  will 
cost  us  another  $120,000. 

Senator  Chavez.  You  i>ay  that? 

Mr.  Csawfoko.  We  p>ay  everything.  Senator. 
That  Is  one  thing  we  do  not  do.  We  do  not 
come  down  here  and  we  do  not  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment for  6  cents. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
summarize: 

I  have  checked  the  law,  the  facts,  and 
all  relevant  circumstances.  The  law 
puts  the  responsibiUty  directly  on  the 
Secretary  to  name  these  specialists. 
Press  reports  describe  McKay  as  selecting 
Mr.  Phillips.  The  contract  itself  speci- 
fies that  McKay  made  the  appointments. 
In  fact.  Mr.  McKay  actually  had  to  cram 
the  selections  down  the  throat  of  the 
tribal  council,  because  the  Klamath 
council  at  first  refused  to  ratify  McKay's 
appointments  of  PhiUips  and  two  others 
as  management  specialists  at  $1,000  a 
month. £Qigce.  plus  expenses. 

I  havebrought  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  because  I  believe 
it  is  wrong  to  involve  in  partisan  politics 
the  tribal  funds  of  the  Indian  wards  of 
the  American  people. 

I  digress  to  say  that  I  think  this  is 
wrong  whether  it  involves  the  Republican 
Party,  the  Democratic  Party,  or  any 
other  political  party.  I  think  it  was  es- 
sentially wrong  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Indian  wards  and  of  their  tribal  trust 
funds  were  men  who  were  political 
cronies  of  Mr.  McKay,  rather  than  quaU- 
fied,  experienced  specialists  in  Indian 
culture,  Indian  problems,  and  Indian  re- 
sources. Mr.  McEZay  should  have  scru- 
pulously avoided  this,  but  instead  Ls  has 
flagrantly  encouraged  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  appear  in  the  Record,  after 
the  enclosures  I  have  already  submitted, 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  14,  1955.  and  July  10.  1955.  which 
are  relevant  to  the  developments  under 
the  EZlamath  termination  legislation  and 
the  management  contract. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  3  and  4.) 
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{Tmm  th*  Ongonlan  of  February  14, 1960] 
( By  Wallace  Turner ) 

KukMATH  AoxMCT. — It  waa  hot  In  the  trlhal 
council  hoxue,  even  though  a  partially  melt- 
ed anow  waa  refreeslng  on  the  atreeta  out- 
side The  air  was  close,  and  It  was  disturbed 
by  the  XMJlaes  of  a  one-man  cowboy  band  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  a  recess  In  the  Klam- 
ath tribal  council  session  to  perform  and 
advertise  his  appearance  over  the  weekend 
In  Chlloquln. 

ThU  f eUow  had  an  act  that  waa  a  UttZe  dif- 
ferent. Usually  one-man  band  acts  have  a 
horn  or  reed  Instrument  attached  by  wires. 
and  they  blow  It  while  pounding  a  drum 
with  one  foot  and  strumming  a  guitar  with 
their  hands. 

But  he  had  both  feet  working. 

His  left  foot  waa  Xmn.  Its  cowboy  boot 
toppled  beside  his  chair.  The  foot  moved 
along  a  little  runway,  sliding  atop  a  device 
made  out  ot  a  roller  skate.  The  toee  miracu- 
lously manipulated  a  small  keybocuxl  that 
brought  simple  chords  from  a  portable  elec- 
tric organ. 


■BAxm  raaciNAi 

And  his  hands  strununed  an  electric  gui- 
tar, while  his  right  foot  stamped  out  a  deep 
rhythmic  note  from  a  bass  drum.  He  had  a 
fascinated  group  of  Indian  youngsters  gath- 
ered In  front  of  hts  rostrum  (a  heavy  table 
that  had  been  badly  i^ed) .  and  be  was  play- 
ing request  numbers  for  them  while  their 
parents  ate  fried  chicken  In  the  dining  room. 

(The  tribe  feeds  its  members  noon  and 
evening  meals  on  general  council  days  as  an 
inducement  to  raise  attendance.  Even  then, 
hours  pass  before  the  necessary  quor\mi  of 
100  can  be  attained.) 

Came  the  end  of  a  western  ballad  that  had 
been  brayed  over  the  hall's  loixlspeakers. 
What  would  you-all  Uttle  children  like  to 
hear  next? 

"Papa  Loves  Mombo,**  yelled  a  ttttle  girl 
who  was  the  only  In<llan  in  the  house  with 
her  hair  In  braids. 

The  old  cowhand  couldnt  hear  her.  prob- 
ably because  he  hadnt  educnted  bis  left  toes 
to  chord  out  the  mysteries  of  Papa  Loves 
Mombo.  He  began  to  bray  another  west- 
em  ballad. 

Now.  there  la  a  baals  for  comparison  be- 
tween the  impoeslblllty  of  compliance  with 
the  little  girl's  request  and  the  position  of 
the  Klamath  Tribe  before  the  demands  of 
Congress  as  expressed  In  Public  Law  587. 

The  thousands  of  words  all  boil  down  to 
this: 

The  Kkunaths  are  ordered  to  get  ready  to 
have  Federal  superviaion  of  their  property 
terminated  by  Auguat  13.  1958.  a  date  now 
3>4  years  away.  This  meana  the  Indians 
must — aa  a  group — suddenly  coooa  in  for 
handling  an  estate  of  a  size  and  operational 
complexity  such  aa  to  stagger  the  ego  of 
many  a  succeasful  bxtslnesaman. 

SIGHT  HUNDBXD  THOUSAMD  ACXXS  IMVOI.VXD 

They  have  about  800,000  acrea.  But  no 
Klamath  Indian  Is  now  remotely  able  to  say 
how  the  property  should  be  handled,  how 
much  of  the  timber  should  be  sold,  how  much 
should  be  charged  for  It.  how  much  should 
go  Into  alnking  funds.  Into  stock  dividends, 
how  many  acres  of  grazing  land  should  be 
leased,  how  and  whether  the  tribe  should 
have  Its  own  sawmill. 

Judging  from  the  furor  created  by  mat- 
ters of  minor  importance  at  the  recent  tribal 
council  meetings.  It  would  appear  unlikely 
that  the  tribe  would  be  able  to  agree  on  any 
firm  operational  procedure  for  a  manager.  It 
would  seem  that  any  manager  would  be  de- 
pendent on  the  vagaries  of  tribal  politics,  and 
those,  friends,  are  politics  that  are  carried 
out  on  a  tooth  and  fang  basis  that  would 
cause  a  Tamimany  tiger  to  paiise  and  con- 
aider. 


BVMoaa  araiifo  xrr 

XTnder  last  year's  oongreaslonal  act.  there 
were  three  steps  that  needed  to  be  taken 
within  the  first  0  months.  First,  the  tribal 
rolls  were  closed  to  any  babies  born  after 
midnight.  August  13.  1954.  Second,  the  man- 
agement specialists,  a  grand  term  to  de- 
scribe supervisors,  were  to  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  tribe,  and.  last,  a  tribal  roll  waa 
to  be  prepared  by  February  13.  1956. 

The  first  point  waa  self-executing,  but 
even  so  it  caused  some  Interesting  nimors 
to  spread  through  the  tribe.  Any  person 
alive  and  eligible  for  membership  on  Au- 
gust 13.  1954.  was  entitled  to  enrollment, 
even  if  he  died  subsequently  and  In  that 
case  his  heirs  would  inherit  his  member- 
ship. 

A  Uttle  girl  waa  bom  In  the  svunmer 
and  was  not  on  the  rolls — although  she  was 
eUglble — when  they  were  cloaed.  She  died 
in  December,  but  her  name  waa  placed  on  the 
final  roll  by  the  enrollment  committee. 

"We  hear  you're  enrolling  dead  people." 
one  elderly  Indian  woman  yelled  at  the  en- 
rollment committee  during  the  recent  tribal 
council  meeting. 

You  see? 

The  second  Job  waa  really  the  task  of 
Douglas  McKay.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  tribe  had  only  advisory  powers.  Mc- 
Kay selected  men  he  has  known  for  years. 

The  chairman  Is  T.  B.  Walters.  Klsmath 
Falls  real  estate  operator  for  many  years 
and  mayor  during  the  years  of  the  opening  of 
the  Klamath   Basin  to  raU  and  highway. 

TIMBZB    EXPXaT   INCX.UIICO 

Eugene  O.  Favell.  Lakevlew.  also  Is  In  the 
real-estate  business,  but  his  Interests  have 
included  sale  and  reprcaenutlon  In  connec- 
tion with  large  blocks  of  timber,  a  field  in 
which  Walters  said  he  has  little  knowledge. 

W.  L.  Phillips.  Salem,  was  for  many  years 
Car  Salesman  McKays  principal  business 
competitor.  McKay  sold  Chevrolets:  Phillips. 
Fords.  But  when  McKay  ran  for  governor  in 
1948.  PhllUps  managed  his  campaign. 

McKay  picked  the  three  men  for  the 
Klamath  Reservation  Job.  then  talked  them 
into  taking  It  on.  The  Indians  were  con- 
sulted and  in  general  council  once  voted 
down  the  whole  thing.  But  the  executive 
committee  approved  the  three  men  McKay 
wanted  and  the  last  general  council  reversed 
itself. 

The  tribe  most  recently  has  toughened  up 
on  Its  former  open-handed  attitude  toward 
adoption  of  members  who  have  leas  than 
the  statutory  requirement  of  one-quarter 
blood  of  the  Klamath.  Modoc,  or  Tahuakln 
Tribes. 

Qvoatnc  CLOW  to  eaTRxa 

About  10  years  ago  the  tribe  adopted  an 
amendment  to  its  enrollment  ordinance  to 
permit  these  adoptions  to  membership,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  reservation-living  full, 
half,  and  quarter  bloods  resent  fiercely  the 
tribal  memberships  of  eighth  and  sixteenth 
blood  city  dwellers. 

It  Is  when  enrollment  matters  come  up  in 
council  that  the  tribal  orators  make  their 
speeches  In  the  native  tongue.  The  rest  of 
the  time  they  speak  in  English. 

Last  week  a  council  was  called  for  10  a.  m. 
on  Thursday.  A  quorum  was  raised  by  3 
p.  m..  after  lunch.  The  meeUng  ended  after 
5  p.  m.  and  resumed  again  at  1:30  p.  m.  Fri- 
day to  run  up  toward  midnight  before  break- 
ing up. 

Most  of  thia  time  was  spent  In  arguing  over 
the  final  tribal  roll  and  In  the  process  18 
youngsters  were  turned  down  for  adoption  by 
a  tribe  hardened  against  letting  more  city 
dwellers  In  on  a  good  thing.  In  the  process 
it  turned  down  a  one-eighth  child  of  a  reser- 
vation family,  however. 

The  approval  of  the  final  roll  was  the  lead 
item  on  the  agenda.  It  was  flnslly  settled 
about  11  p.  m.  on  the  second  day.  But  it 
will  not  be  finally  settled  unUl  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  has  proceaMd  all  tha  appaala 

of  persons  left  off. 

When  that  has  been  done,  the  members 
may  then  decide  Individually  whether  to  re- 
main in  a  tribe  or  withdraw  and  demand  pay- 
ment for  the  portion  of  the  tribe's  Jointly 
held  property  that  was  theirs. 

That  will  be  the  crisis  point  for  the  Indiana, 
the  real  Indians  to  whom  tha  reservation 
has  been  a  home. 

ExHisrr  3 

KuuaATH  TftnAL  Kxxctrnvx  CoMMrrrsx  Mxkt- 
IMO.  DccxMBxa  21.  1954 

BoYo  JacKSOM.  Mr.  Phillips,  you  have  been 
listed  as  one  of  the  members  suggested  to 
represent  the  trustee  management  concern 
In  creating  ways  and  means  that  would  lead 
to  getting  the  Klamath  Reservation  ap- 
praised for  Its  various  resources.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  PHiLLira.  Yes.  sir. 

BoTB  JacxsoM.  Who  suggested  that  you 
take  over  such  a  position? 

Mr.  Phuxips.  I  received  a  call  from  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Davis  asking  me  if 
I  would  consider  serving  on  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

BOTD  Jackson.  You  have  had  no  other 
request? 

Mr.  PHiLLira.  Since  then  I  received  yea* 
terday  a  letter  of  confirmation  of  such  tele- 
phone call  and  containing  some  Information 
regarding  the  problem.  I  had  a  visit  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Sunday  at  my 
hotise.     We  talked  of  it  some. 

BoTV  Jackson.  Was  there  any  plans  laid 
down  aa  to  the  course  you  would  lie  re- 
quired to  follow? 

Mr.  PHa.Lii>s.  None. 

BoTO  Jackson.  How  long  ago  waa  this 
telephone  call  to  you? 

Mr.  Phiixitv.  A  week  ago  today. 

Bom  Jackson.  In  turn,  you  have  con- 
sented? 

Mr.  Pinu.iF8.  I  did. 

BoTD^jACKaoN.  What  la  your  line  of  bust- 
neas? 

Mr.  PMnxn*.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
not  active  In  any  business.  I  sold  my  busi- 
ness in  May  of  thU  year.  Not  active  at  thta 
time. 

BoTs  Jackson   What  business? 

Mr.  PHnxiFs.  I  came  to  Oregon  43  yean 
ago.  Worked  as  a  bank  clerk,  general  mer- 
chandise, auditor  working  out  of  Portland. 
Last  33  years  an  automobile  agency  in  Salem. 
•  •  •  •  • 

BoTB  Jackson.  You  had  no  other  dlacus- 
slons  other  than  the  telephone  call  and  the 
personal  discussion  with  the  SecretaryV 
That  Is  the  extent? 

Mr.  PHnjjvs.  Yea. 

BoTO  Jackson.  You  said  you  met  with  tha 
Secretary  and  the  telephone  conversation 
with  the  Under  Secretary?  That  ia  tha  ax- 
tent? 

Mr  Phillips   Two  calls  from  Mr.  Foster. 

BoTo  Jackson.  Jxut  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  "confabs"? 

Mr.  Pnnjjw  We  will  start  with  the  Under 
Secretary.  Mr  DevU  said  that  he  had  a  prob- 
lem in  Klamath  Falla  and  a  committee  would 
be  appointed:  a  very  important  committee, 
and  he  would  like  to  know  If  I  would  serve 
on  it. 

BoTD  Jackson.  Just  how  did  Mr.  Davla 
know  that  you  lived  In  Salem? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  met  him  previously. 

BoTD  Jackson.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Pbilups.  When  he  was  out  in  Portland 
on  business. 

BoTD  jACKaoN.  That  was  the  only  tlmef 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  met  him  once  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

BovD  Jackson.  You  only  met  him  once? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Onca  in  Portland  and  once 
in  Waahlngton. 

BoTD  Jackson.  When  was  ttie  only  time 
you  met  him  in  Washington? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  During  the  laat  Presidential 
Inaugxiration — going  through  the  office  I  met 
him. 

BoTO  Jackson.  There  was  no  discussion 
with  reference^wlth  reference  to  Indian 
problems? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Neither  time. 

BOTD  Jackson.  This  matter  of  asking  that 
you  consider  this  Job  to  act  as  triistee  came 
as  something  that  he  thought  of  inasfar 
as  he  was  concerned  personally? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  dont  know.  I  didnt  aak 
him. 

BoTD  Jackson.  What  was  the  nature  of 
your  discxisslon  with  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  asked  me  If  I  had  re- 
ceived official  notification.  He  wrote  It  and 
left  and  got  to  Salem  before  the  letter.  He 
said  I  am  not  appointed.  I  am  recommended 
and  the  appointment  will  come  later — the 
letter  will  so  state. 

BoTD  Jackson.  Was  that  the  extent  of  your 
discussion? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No  details  discussed  what- 
ever. It  was  in  a  larger  group — fl  or  7  pres- 
ent.    Nothing  was  discussed. 

BoTD  Jackson.  What  waa  the  nature  of 
your  discussions  with  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter inaofar  as  Mr.  Foster  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Philups.  He  Just  wanted  to  know  if 
I  had  received  the  message  the  first  time — 
fixed  a  time,  then  called  and  said  he  couldn't 
make  It.  Then  he  called  a  third  time,  said 
the  meeting  would  be  today  in  Klamath 
Falls.     I  met  him  today,  thia  morning. 

BoTD  Jackson.  According  to  the  informa- 
tion that  you  have  given  us  there  seems — 
I  havent — there  hasn't  been  very  much  dis- 
cussed insofar  as  the  problems  concerning 
the  Klamath  Indians  Is  concerned.  Now  you 
have  spent  33  years  of  your  business  life  as 
s  dealer  In  cars.    How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Sixty-one. 

BoTD  Jackson.  Over  half  your  life.  At  no 
time  have  you  had  any  experience  with 
reference  to.  concerning  forestry,  or  have 
you? 

Mr.  Phuxips.  Directly?    Wo  not  directly. 

BoTD  Jackson.  If  indirectly,  what  is  the 
extent  of  your  experience? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Living  In  Salem  where  the 
State  forestry  is  located  I  have  known  the 
State  forester,  mill  owners,  interested  in  some 
timber,  sold  trucks  to  haul  logs,  haul  lumber. 
One  of  the  biggest  industries  we  have. 

BoTD  Jackson.  Have  you  had  any  experi- 
ences with  reference  to  the  development  of 
water  projects? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No. 

BOTO  Jackson.  Any  experiences  with  ref- 
erence to  mattsra  involving  liveatock  in- 
terests? 

Mr.  Phoxips.  No. 

BoTD  Jackson.  Have  you  had  any  interest 
in  the  undeveloped  reeouroas  we  have  on  thia 
reservation? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No. 

BoTD  Jackson.  You  dont  have  the 
sllghteat  idea  of  what  you  are  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Pviujps.  A  general  idea  only. 

BoTD  Jackson.  And  a  vague  general  idea? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  That  ia  right.  I  didnt  aak 
for  the  Job.  I  waa  aaked  and  inasmuch  aa  I 
am  not  working.  I  tbou^t  it  would  be  all 
right. 

•  •  •  •  • 

BoTB  Jackson.  I  take  It  that  you  are  on 
your  own.  that  you  are  not  obligated  in  any 
vray  to  any  concern;  that  you  are  not  in- 
volved in  any  business:  stockholder  in  any 
concern  that  insofar  as  the  matter  of  fi- 
nancial concern  or  concerns,  that  ia  neither 
here  nor  there. 

Mr.  PHiLLipa.  X  have  no  financial  interest 
In  any  lumber  concern,  or  irrigation.  I  am 
indebted  to  no  one  and  no  one  ia  indebted 
to  me. 

BoTn  Jackson.  You  are  in  no  way  involved 
in  politics? 

Mr.  Phillifs.  X  am  Interested  in  polities. 
Definitely. 


BOTD  Jackson.  The  suggestion  that  you 
take  over  the  trusteeship  wasn't  in  any  way 
Involved  in  politics? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  don't  think  so.  No  sir. 
Politics  is  a  science  of  good  government,  and 
everylxxly  should  be  Interested.  I  am  not,  I 
have  never  run  for  oflice.  I  have  no  political 
aspirations  and  dont  want  any. 

BoTD  Jackson.  Insofar  as  politics,  you  are 
not  indebted  to  anyone? 

Mr.   Phillips.  Absolutely  not. 

BoTD  Jackson.  You  are  only  interested  in 
seeing  good  men  elected  to  the  Jobs.  How 
do  you  know  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
man? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  very  easy.  Just  look  for 
qualifications  and  when  you  find  them  you 
have  the  man.  •  •   • 

BoTD  Jackson.  You  feel  that  when  you 
were  suggested  to  take  over  this  Job  that 
they  picked  you  because  you  were  a  good 
man? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  hope  so.  It  certainly  wasn't 
for  my  faults,  which  we  all  have  •  •  •  want 
to  get  an  honest  man  to  begin  with. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  don't  qualify  aa  a  special- 
ist, but  the  specialists  can  be  luul. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  The  Secretary  is  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  management  specialists.  It 
doesnt  say  what  that  means.  Now  they 
want  to  interview  the  people  who  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The  matter  of 
compensation  has  this,  is  it  to  be  l>ome  by 
the  tribe?    Any  discussion  with  you? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Nothing.  Someone  said  you 
get  $9  per  day — somebody,  I  never  asked. 

Mr.  O'Ndl.  I  might  say  that  I  am  involved 
with  this  matter  as  well  as  you.  There  has 
been  nothing  said  to  you  about  compensa- 
Uon? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Nothing. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  No  provialon  for  a  contract  has 
been  made? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Nothing  mentioned. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Would  you  be  able,  if  the  Job 
required  it,  to  devote  your  full  time  to  the 
job.    If  it  would  require  full  time? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  didn't  plan  on  any  full 
time  Job.    Have  nottiing  to  do. 

Exhibit  3 
(n^nn  the  New  York  limes  of  June  14,  1955] 
OxsooN  Indians  Split  on  Futuke — ^Klamath 

Tans  Vixws  Chance  ro>  Full  CrnzxNSHip 

With  XACxaNxas  and  Dismat 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Daviea) 

Klamath  Falls,  Oseo.,  June  14. — A  long- 
deferred  program  for  severing  Indians  from 
Federal  superviaion  and  giving  them  flrst- 
claas  dtiaenahip  ia  on  trial  on  the  800,000- 
•cre  Klamath  Beeervation. 

The  Klamath  Indiana,  numbering  2,000  are 
viewing  their  proapectlve  Independence  with 
eagerness,  concern  or  outright  dismay.  What 
happena  to  them,  under  oongreaaional  action 
of  laat  year  deaigned  to  end  a  90-year  ward- 
ahlp.  ia  aure  to  have  a  bearing  on  future  leg- 
islation dealing  with  other  tril>e8  having 
big  reservations  whoae  holdings  are  controlled 
by  the  Government. 

There  la  no  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
tribesmen  on  the  vaat  southern  Oregon  res- 
ervation. The  area  has  rich  stands  of  pon- 
derosa  and  sugar  pine,  agricultural  and  graz- 
ing land,  and  undertermined  mineral  de- 
poBlta.  Factional  strife  has  existed  for  years. 
wabnino  is  voiced 

According  to  one  group,  the  reservation  is 
to  be  split  up  to  enable  the  Klamaths  to  go 
their  individual  ways  as  full  citizens.  A 
rival  group  warns  that  as  the  tribal  lands  are 
aold  and  the  funds  divided,  the  withdrawing 
tribesmen  will  squander  their  cash  assets 
or  lose  their  property  to  satisfy  tax  demands, 
and  go  on  relief. 

Indian  Bureau  officials  regard  the  Klamath 
termination  problem  as  the  toughest  now  fac- 
ing the  bureau.  Members  of  a  three-man 
board  of  management  specialists  appointed 
by  Dotiglas  McKay.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


to  supervise  the  termination,  say  they  are 
spending  anxious  hours  trying  to  flgvire  out 
the  best  way  to  protect  the  Indiana. 

Last  August  13  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  587  to  end  Federal  controls  on  the 
Klamath  Indians  and  their  tribal  holdings. 
The  law  specifies  that  the  program  must  be 
carried  out  within  4  years.  It  affects  what  is 
loosely  called  the  Klamath  Tribe,  which  ac- 
tually embracee  the  Klamaths,  the  Modoc 
Tribe  and  the  Yahooekin  Band  of  Snake  In- 
dians. 

two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eichteen  on 

TXIBAL  aOLL 

A  tribal  roll,  to  which  under  the  termina- 
tion law  no  child  born  after  midnight  of  last 
August  13  could  be  added,  carries  2,118  names 
but  is  subject  to  revision.  About  half  of 
these  are  adults,  that  is,  18  years  or  older. 
About  one-third  live  off  the  reservation,  and 
of  this  number  half  reside  outside  Oregon. 

One  of  the  first  essentials,  under  the  law, 
is  to  determine  through  an  appraisal  the 
total  value  of  the  Klamath  tribal  assets. 
Dividing  this  by  the  niimber  of  names  on 
the  roll  w*U  give  the  value  of  each  mem- 
ber's stake.  According  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates, the  pro  rata  shares  may  be  appraised 
at  $20,000  to  $50,000  each. 

Once  the  appraisal  is  completed,  the  law 
says,  every  adult  member  of  the  tribe  may 
elect,  for  himself  and  his  minor  children, 
whether  he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the 
tribe  and  take  his  share  of  asaets  with  him. 
A  tribal  management  plan  would  be  set  up 
for  those  who  wished  to  stay  in  the  tribe. 

A  colorful  cast  of  characters  is  at  odds 
over  how  the  withdrawals  would  be  accom- 
plished to  give  those  who  leave  and  those 
who  remain  an  equal  share.  The  rival  fac- 
tions are  led  by  two  men  who  are  well  known 
to  congressional  committees  because  of  fre- 
quent appearances  in  Washington. 

CALLS  IT  OOOD  LAW 

Wade  Crawford,  60  years  old,  is  former  su- 
perintenden'^^  of  the  reservation.  His  critics 
lilce  to  say  he  waa  kicked  out  of  his  Job 
in  the  thirties.  He  leads  the  cp'oup  that 
wants  quick  termination  of  control  and  dia- 
tribution  of  assets. 

"It's  a  good  Uw,-  he  says,  ^fs  not  per- 
fect but  it  does  a  lot  of  essential  things  that 
ahould  have  been  done  years  ago." 

Boyd  Jackson,  a  short,  heavyset,  moon- 
faced strategist,  opposes  early  liquidation  aa 
economically  and  socially  inadvisable.  He 
is  against  the  law  as  it  stands.  He  contends 
a  niah  of  virithdrawals  by  tribesmen  would 
result  in  their  offering  for  sale  of  huge  blocks 
of  timber  to  convert  into  cash  their  equities 
in  the  tribal  estate. 

He  feels  this  would  flood  the  market,  fall 
to  net  those  resigning  from  the  tribe  any- 
where near  the  money  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  under  the  appraiaal  and  leave  the 
remaining  tribesmen  in  a  weak  fiscal  posi- 
tion. 

BCr.  Jackson  uses  picturesque  language  In 
discussing  Mr.  Crawford's  purported  short- 
oomings.  Mr.  Crawford  retorts  that  Mr. 
Jackson  has  had  his  feet  in  the  trilMd  trough 
for  20  yeara  and  doea  not  wiah  to  lose  out 
on  a  good  thing. 

TBIBS  LEASES  IN  FLIQRT 

Seldon  K.  BUrk  is  the  respected  chairman 
of  the  trit>e's  general  council  and  executive 
committee.  The  72-year-old  chief  marched 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  1901  with  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School's  cadet  corps,  third- 
place  winner  l>ehind  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis, at  the  inauguration  of  President 
McKinley. 

Born  on  the  reaervation,  he  applied  for 
a  carpenter's  Job  at  the  Klcunath  agency 
headquarters  40  years  ago  to  show  that  an 
Indian  can  work.  He  has  been  on  the  Job 
since  but  plans  to  retire  this  year. 

Mr.  Kirk,  his  iron-gray  hair  clipped  In  a 
crew  cut,  becomes  misty-eyed  as  he  de- 
scribes the  Klamath  Treaty  signers  during 
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1  iM  Onmt  admlntetratton  m  unwIueatMl  but 
]  Dsn  of  wladotn,  more  wladom  than  wo  tiaT* 
loday.    TlMlr  bidding  wa«: 

"Hold  this  land  as  long  aa  the  ivm  Mts  on 
1he  mountolna  In  the  WMt,  at  long  as  Um 
]  Ivers  flow." 

Acoordlng  to  the  chief,  "tbs  Indian  Dt- 
]  Mutmsnt  soM  millions  of  dollars  of  tribal 
I  issets.  doled  out  th«  money,  slaughtered  the 
loorale  of  tb*  Klamath  Indians."  He  asks: 
'Are  those  people  ready  to  take  over  their 
1  esponslblUtles  under  Public  Law  5877  De- 
lidedly  no." 

Mr.  Kirk  declares  he  would  favor  a  terml« 
latlon  bill  "to  be  presented  to  Congress 
hrough  majortty  consent  of  the  Indians  In- 
rolved." 

"The  only  thtBg  I  favor  In  this  whole  setup 
s  the  section  In  Public  Law  587  that  says 
\  tribal  management  plan  shall  be  prepared 
■atlsfactory  to  the  tribe  and  to  the  Secretary 
I  )t  the  Ihterlor  for  the  management  of  tribal 
iroperty  through  a  trustee,  corporation,  or 
tther  legal  entity.' "  he  says. 

He  contends  that  the  tribe  has  bad  no 
I  )pport unity  to  record  Its  attitude.  Jtven  now. 
le  says,  an  election  of  a  tribal  adTtiory  com- 
nlttee  to  serve  during  the  termination  period 
las  been  conducted  not  by  the  Indians,  but 
}y  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

His  reference  to  doling  out  money  was 
>a8ed  on  a  reservation  custom  whereby  13 
nllllon  worth  of  ^timber  is  sold  to  lumber 
;ompanlea  annually.  The  costs  of  rescrva- 
:lon  administration  snd  upkeep.  8300.000  to 
MOO.OOO  a  year,  are  deducted,  and  the  bal- 
mce  Is  divided  In  eqxial  shares  among  the 
Tibal  members. 

This  hss  been  giving  the  Klamaths  about 
•800  each.  Some  try  to  live  on  this,  plus 
luntlng  and  fishing.  Others  farm  and  raise 
itock  operate  businesses  off  the  reservation. 
}r  bold  Jobs  and  use  the  |800  to  supplement 
iheir  Incomee. 

The  group  to  which  Secretary  McKay  has 
telegated  the  task  of  supervising  the  termi- 
nation program  consists  of  ThonMs  B.  Wat- 
ters.  real-estate  dealer  and  former  mayor  of 
Klamath  Palls:  Lugene  O.  Pa  veil.  Lakevlew 
real-estate  dealer  and  Insurance  man;  and 
William  L.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  a  forn>er  com- 
petitor of  Mr.  McKay  In  the  automobile  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Walters  figures  It  wlU  hardly  be  poe- 
ilble  for  the  appraisers,  whom  the  manage- 
DQsnt  specialists  will  hire,  to  complete  their 
pork  before  April  1967. 

Mr.  Crawford  contends  the  job  of  apprais- 
ing the  property  and  terminating  Federal 
nipervlslon  could  be  done  In  a  year. 

The  Crawford  critics  call  his  statements 
rpectous  and  say  he  Is  playing  Into  the  hands 
>f  the  big  timber  interests. 

"What  would  happen  to  the  economy  of 
ihls  area  If  that  much  timber  were  put  on 
;he  market  in  leas  than  a  year?"  they  aak. 

Mr.  Watters  says  he  Is  thinking  of  setting 
jp  a  cooperative  or  an  association,  embracing 
kU  of  the  tribal  assets,  after  the  appraisal. 
:f  each  tribal  member  were  entitled  to  $30,000 
)n  the  basis  of  the  appraisal.  300  sharas  of 
Itock  in  the  aasoclation.  with  a  valuation  of 
tlOO  each,  would  be  Issued  to  everyone  In  the 
Tibe.  Thoee  withdrawing  would  take  caah 
>ut  would  get  20  percent  less. 

The  money  to  pay  off  the  resigning  mem- 
>ers  would  be  borrowed  from  the  Federal 
Government,  which  would  be  paid  back  by 
he  association  or  corporation  as  timber  was 
I  old  In  an  orderly  fashion.  Funds  would  be 
>ut  In  trusteeship  for  alcoholics. 

KxHisrr  4 

Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  July  10,  19&5] 

:  Clamsth  Ikdxaws  Act  on  Pkbdom — Rxmxx- 
DUM  Picks  CoMicrmx  To  Deal  Wma  Mam- 
AGXMiirr  ON  End  or  UNrrxD  Statib  CoNTiOLa 

PoBTLAND.  Oan.,  July  9. — A  confused  pollt- 

!  eal  situation  on  the  Klamath  Indian  Reeer- 

ratlon    was   eased   considerably   last   week. 


A  referendum  ordered  by  Douglas  McKay. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  resulted  In  the 
election  of  a  three-man  conunlttee  of  Indians 
to  act  for  the  tribe.  The  Indian  committee 
will  deal  with  three  management  specialists 
who  are  supervising  the  tribe's  property  dur- 
ing a  period  of  transition  as  Federal  controU 
are  terminated. 

The  three  Indians  named  to  the  committee 
are  Seldon  E.  Kirk,  for  many  years  chairman 
of  the  Tribal  General  Counsel;  Wade  Craw- 
ford, one-time  superintendent  of  the  reser- 
vation and  more  recently  delegate  of  the 
tribe  to  Congress,  and  Lawrence  Wttte.  a 
newcomer  to  tribal  politics. 

They  were  selected  from  a  flve-man  slate. 
The  two  defeated  candidates  were  Boyd  Jack- 
son, long-time  tribal  delegate  and  a  leader 
of  the  more  conservative  Indians,  and  Jesae 
Lee  Kirk,  brother  of  the  tribal  chairman  who 
successfully  campaigned  for  Mr.  Crawford's 
position  as  delegate  3  years  ago. 

The  election  was  ordered  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Kay when  his  management  appointees  found 
It  impossible  to  decide  which  of  two  opposing 
groups  of  Indians  they  should  treat  with. 
Their  decisions  are  required  In  appraisal  of 
the  SSO.OOO-acre  reservation,  meeting  the 
conditions  of  the  law  that  will  terminate 
Federal  control  in  1958. 

One  group,  headed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  had 
held  ofllce  for  many  years  and  wa«  the  duly 
elected  representation  of  the  tribe.  The 
other  group,  led  by  Mr.  Crawford,  traced  Its 
authority  to  a  special  Tribal  Oeneral  Council 
held  In  January  while  ftlr.  Jackson's  forces 
attended  meetings  at  Indian  Bureau  area 
offices  in  Portland. 

Mr.  Crawford's  group  consisted  of  himself. 
Seldon  Kirk,  and  Mr.  Wltte  It  had  author- 
Ity  as  a  special  investigating  committee  that 
was  created  to  go  anywhere  and  study  any 
matter  having  to  do  with  the  Klamath  Trlbe'^ 
future  and  property. 

The  3  or  4  council  meetings  beM  since 
January  wwe  marked  by  loud  arguments 
between  Mr.  Jackson's  rjpporters  and  thoee 
of  Mr.  Crawford.  Meantime,  the  three  man- 
agement specialists  have  been  unable  to  de- 
cide which  of  conflicting  views  they  should 
accept. 

The  manatrement  grouo  Is  made  up  of  T.  B. 
WaUers  of  Klamath  FteUs.  Oreg.;  W.  L.  Phil- 
lips of  Salem.  Oreg.,  and  Eugene  Fa  veil  of 
Lakevlew.  Oreg.  Each  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  tribe  to  be  paid  81.000  per  month 
for  services  leading  toward  termination  of 
Federal  controls  In  August  1958. 

MXTMOD  ms  laaua 

Generally.  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Crawford 
are  not  opposed  on  the  broad  queetlon  of 
termination — both  suppi^rt  It.  However,  de- 
tails of  their  views  are  in  wide  variance. 

Mr.  Jackson  hopes  for  a  method  of  termi- 
nation that  will  leave  the  reservation  Intact 
as  a  unit  that  may  be  operated  by  the  Indians 
along  lines  not  greatly  different  from  the 
operation  of  the  Indian  Bureau  In  the  last 
30  years. 

Mr.  Crawford,  however,  hopes  for  termina- 
tion under  terms  that  will  permit  individual 
Indians  the  decision  whether  to  withdraw 
from  the  tribe  and  require  a  section  of  the 
reservation  sold  to  satisfy  claims  of  with- 
drawing individuals. 

Seldon  Kirk  Is  opposed  to  termination  In 
any  form.  Mr.  Wltte  follows  Mr.  Crawford's 
lead.     Jesse  Lee  Kirk  follows  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  results  of  the  referendum  which  placed 
Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr  Wltte  as  a  majority  on 
the  new  tribal  committee,  was  taken  to  Indi- 
cate a  strength  of  opinion  among  the  Indians 
for  total  dismemberment  of  the  reeerratlon. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  and  for 
waiting  so  patiently  when  he  has  a  major 
speech  awaiting  delivery. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  my  colleague 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  yield  to  him. 


THE  CX>NSTTrunON  AND  SEGREGA- 
TION 

Ifr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
turn  to  the  subject  matter  of  my  major 
speech  this  afternoon.  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  brief  comments  with  respect  to  the 
discussion  between  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lbhmaii]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  RobkktsonI.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  in- 
comparable than  the  manifesto  which 
was  read  in  the  Senate  some  days  ago 
in  respect  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  integration  cases,  and  the 
lawful  course  of  action  which  was  taken 
in  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  18th 
amendment.  It  reminds  me  very  much, 
to  reduce  it  to  the  absurd,  of  asking  a 
livestock  Judge,  after  there  has  been  led 
into  the  Judging  ring  a  horse  and  a  don- 
key, to  proceed  to  give  the  award  to  the 
animal  which  is  the  best  cow. 

There  is  nothing  comparable  between 
the  two  situations.  The  18th  amend- 
ment was  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  It  was  rati- 
fied January  29. 1919.  and  became  opera- 
tive, imder  the  terms  of  the  amendment, 
a  year  later. 

Mr.  President.  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  18th  amend- 
ment and  the  explanatory  note  that  ap- 
pears in  the  Senate  Rule  Book  in  respect 
thereto,  on  page  504. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ur.  NlTT- 
Bntcn  In  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
JecUon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment ar  d  explanation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoid,  as  follows: 
AisBtDtcnrr  XVm 

Sscnow  I.  After  1  year  from  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  article  the  manufacture,  sale,  or 
transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within, 
the  importation  therof  into,  or  the  exporta- 
tion therof  from  the  United  States  snd  aU 
territory  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  therof 
for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

8kc.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States 
shall  hkve  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Sec,  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  sn 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  States,  as  provided  In 
the  Constitution,  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States 
by  the  Congress. 

The  18th  amendment  *  was  ratified  by  the 
several  State  legislatures  on  the  following 
dates:  Mississippi.  January  8,  1918:  Virginia. 
January  11,  1818:  Kentucky,  January  14. 
1918;  North  Dakota.  January  28.  1918  (date 
on    which   approved    by    governor):    South 


>  The  18th  amendment  was  proposed  by 
Congress  on  December  18.  1017.  when  It 
passed  the  Senate  |  Conobbbsional  Rsooeo 
(86tb  Cong  ,  3d  sess  )  478 1.  hsvlng  previously 
passed  the  Revise  on  December  17  |Id.  470|. 
It  appears  oflldally  In  40  Stat.  1060.  Rati- 
fication was  completed  on  January  16,  1919, 
when  the  S6th  State  approved  the  amend- 
ment, there  being  then  48  States  in  the 
Union.  On  January  39.  1919.  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Stata  Polk  certified  that  this  amend- 
ment had  been  adopted  by  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  States  [140  Stat.  1941).  By  lU  terms 
this  amendment  did  not  become  effective  un- 
Ul  1  year  af  tar  ratification. 
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Carolina.  January  20.  1918;  Maryland.  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1918:  Montana.  February  19.  1918; 
Texas.  March  4.  1918;  Delaware,  March  18. 
1918:  South  Dakota,  March  20,  1918;  Massa- 
chusctta.  April  2.  1918;  Arlaona.  May  24.  1918; 
Georgia.  June  26,  1918;  Louisiana.  Augxist  9, 
1918  (date  on  which  approved  by  governor); 
Florida.  November  27.  1918:  Michigan.  Jan- 
uary 2.  1919:  Ohio,  January  7.  1919;  Okla- 
homa. January  7.  1919;  Idaho.  January  8, 
1919:  Maine,  January  8.  1919;  West  Virginia, 
January  9,  1919:  California.  January  13, 1919; 
Tenneseee.  January  13.  1919;  Washington, 
January  IS,  1919;  Arkansas.  January  14.  1919; 
ITnntTH  January  14.  1919;  Ullnola.  January 
14,  1919;  Indiana.  January  14. 1919;  Alabama, 
January  15.  1919:  Colorado,  January  15,  1919; 
Iowa.  January  15,  1919;  New  Hampshire.  Jan- 
uary 15.  1919;  Oregon.  January  IS.  1919; 
Nebrasks,  January  16,  1919;  North  Carolina. 
January  16.  1919;  Utah.  January  16.  1919; 
Missouri.  January  16.  1919;  Wyoming.  Janu- 
ary 16.  1919;  Mlnneeota,  January  17,  1919; 
Wisconsin,  January  17.  1919;  New  Mexico. 
January  20,  1919;  Nevada.  January  21.  1919; 
Pennsylvania,  Pebruary  25.  1919;  Connecti- 
cut, May  6,  1919:  New  Jersey.  March  9.  1922; 
New  York,  January  29.  1919;  Vermont.  Jan- 
uary 29,  1919. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  21st 
amendment  is  the  repealer  amendment 
of  Uic  18th  amendment.  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  published  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  with  the  explana- 
tory note  as  it  appears  in  the  Senate  rule 
book. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  explanation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcokd.  as  follows: 
AmmiMENT  XXI 

SacnoN  1.  The  18th  article  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  af  the  United  States  la 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  a.  The  transportation  or  importation 
Into  any  Stata.  Territory,  or  pone  sett  on  of  the 
United  Statas  for  delivery  or  use  therein  of 
Intoxicating  liquors,  in  violation  of  the  laws 
thereof,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  \in- 
le&s  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  an^nd- 
mcnt  to  the  Constitution  by  conventions  In 
the  several  States,  as  provided  In  the  Consti- 
tution, within  7  years  from  tlie  date  of  the 
submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
«re"-  

The  21st  amendment*  was  ratified  by  the 
several  State  conventions  on  the  following 
dstes:  Michigan.  AprU  10,  1933;  Wisconsin, 
April  15.  1933;  Rhode  Island.  May  8.  1983; 
Wyoming,  May  25.  1933;  New  Jersey.  June  1. 
1933:  Delaware,  June  24,  1933;  Indiana.  June 
26,  1933:  Massachusetta.  June  26,  1933;  New 
York.  June  27.  1938;  Illinois,  July  10.  1983; 
lo'jra,  July  10,  19S3;  ConnecUcut,  July  11, 
1933;  New  Hampehlre.  July  11.  1933;  Califor- 
nia. July  24.  1933;  West  Virginia.  July  25. 
Id33;  Arkansas.  August  1.  1933;  Oregon.  Aug- 
ust 7.  1933;  Alabama.  August  8.  1933;  Ten- 
nessee. August  II.  1933:  Missouri,  Augxist  29, 
1933;  Arizona.  Septamber  6,  1938;  Nevada. 
September  5.  1933;  Vermont.  Septamber  23, 
1933;  Colorado.  September  26,  1933:  Washing- 
ton. October  8.  1933;  Minnesota.  October  10, 
1933:  Idaho.  October  17,  1938;  Maryland,  Oct- 


>The  21st  amendment  was  propoeed  by 
Congress  on  Fsbruary  20. 1933.  when  it  passed 
the  House  (76  CoMOS— tomal  Rcooao  (72d 
Cong,  2d  sess.)  4516).  having  previously 
passed  the  Senate  on  February  16  (Id.,  4231). 
It  appears  officially  In  47  Stat.  1625.  Rati- 
fication was  completed  on  December  6,  1933, 
when  the  36th  Stata  (Utah)  approved  tha 
amendment,  there  belzkg  then  48  States  In  the 
Union.  On  December  5.  1933.  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  Phnilps  certified  that  It  had 
been  adopted  by  the  requisite  number  of 
States  (48  Stat.  1749). 

CU- 


ober  18.  1883;  Virginia.  October  SS,  1983;  New 
Mexico,  November  2. 1933;  Florida.  November 
14.  1938;  Texas,  November  24, 1933;  Kentucky. 
November  27.  19S3;  Ohio,  December  6.  1988; 
Pennsjrlvanla,  December  6.  1883;  Utah.  De- 
cember 6,  1933;  Maine.  December  6.  1933; 
Montana,  August  6.  1934.  The  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  convention  in  the  Stata 
of  South  Carolina,  on  December  4, 1933.  The 
electorate  of  the  Stata  of  North  Carolina 
voted  against  holding  a  convention  at  a  gen- 
eral election  held  on  November  7,  I9SS. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what 
happened?  The  18th  amendment  was 
adopted.  It  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  opponents  of  the  18th  amendment 
proceeded  to  see  to  its  repeal  by  legal 
procedures.  It  took  some  years  to  do  it. 
They  went  through  lawful  procedures, 
and  ultimately  the  amendment  was  re- 
pealed. 

If  the  signers  of  the  manifesto  want 
to  argue  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  a  common  premise  in  respect  to 
a  comparable  fact  situation,  let  them 
propose  a  repealer  amendment  to  the 
I4th  amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  That  would  put  them  in 
a  comparable  position. 

"Ml.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  14th  amendment  and  the 
explanation  thereto  as  they  appear  in 
the  Senate  rule  book. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  explanation  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
AsiunnncNT  XTV 

Section.  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized 
In  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  Uw  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  cltlwns  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  oi  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Ita  jurisdlctioa 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Representatives  in  Congress, 
the  executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State. 
or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof.  Is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitanta  of 
such  State,  being  21  years  of  age,  and  cttl- 
Bens  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebel- 
lion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  such  male  citlaene 
shaU  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  cltl- 
sens  21  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

8bc.  3.  No  pwson  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress,  or  elector  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  ofllce. 
elTll  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or 
under  any  State,  who.  having  previously 
taken  an  oath,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  or 
as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a 
member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an 
executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  Stata,  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Con- 
gress msy  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  eaeb 
Bouse,  remove  such  disability. 

Ssc.  4.  The  validity  of  tlie  public  debt  of 
the  United  States,  authorloed  by  law,  includ- 
ing debU  izMurred  for  payment  of  pensions 


and  bomties  for  services  in  suppressing  in- 
surrection or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned. But  neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  State  shall  asstmM  or  pay  any  debt  or 
obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any 
slave;  but  all  such  debto.  obligations,  and 
claims  shall  be  held  Illegal  and  void. 

Sac.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce,  by  approiH-late  legislation,  tbe  pro- 
visions of  ttils  article. 


The  14th  amendment  *  was  ratified  by  the 
several  State  legislatures  on  the  following 
dates:  Connecticut.  June  30.  1866;  New 
Hampshire.  Jvtly  7,  1866;  Tennessee.  July  19. 
1866;  New  Jersey,  September  11.  1866  (the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  on  ^bruary  20,  1868, 
"withdrew"  ita  consent  to  the  ratification; 
the  Oovenaor  vetoed  that  Uno^Jpareh  5. 
1868;  and  it  was  repassedOB^Havcto  oa 
March  24.  1866) ;  Oregoi^flpitar  19.  1860 
(Oregon  "withdrew"  i^^^nit  on  October 
15.  1868);  Vermont.  ^HKr  30.  1866;  New 
York,  January  10,  IflR  Ohio,  January  11. 
1867  (Ohio  "vrtthdre^  Ite  consent  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  1868);  niiabls,  January  15.  1867; 
West  Virginia,  January  16,  1867;  ICichlgan, 
January  16.  1867;  Kansas.  January  17.  1867; 
Minnesota.  January  17.  1867;  Maine.  January 
19.  1867;  Nevada.  January  22.  1867;  Indiana. 
January  23,  1867;  Missouri.  January  26.  1867 
(data  on  which  it  was  certified  by  the  Mis- 
souri secretary  of  State) :  Rhode  Island.  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1867;  Pennsylvania.  February  12. 
1867;  WlsconslB.  February  13,  1867  (actually 
pnssed  February  7,  but  not  signed  by  legisla- 
tive officos  imtll  February  13);  Massachu- 
setta. March  20.  1867;  Nebraska,  June  15. 
1867;  Iowa,  March  9.  1868;  Arkansas.  AprU  6. 
1868;  Florida,  June  9,  1868;  North  Carolina, 
July  2.  1868  (after  having  rejected  the 
amendment  on  December  13,  1866);  Louisi- 
ana, July  9.  1868  (after  having  rejected  the 
amendment  on  February  6,  1867);  South 
Carolina,  July  9,  1888  (after  having  rejected 
the  amendment  on  December  20.  1886) ;  Ala- 
iMona,  July  13,  1868  (date  on  which  it  was 
"approved"  by  tlie  Governor) ;  Georgia,  July 
21.  1868  (after  having  rejected  tlie  amend- 
ment on  November  9,  1866 — Georgia  ratified 
again  on  February  2,  1870) ;  Virginia,  October 
8, 1808  (after  having  rejected  the  amendment 
on  January  9,  1867) ;  Mississippi.  January  17. 
1870;  Texas,  Ptebruary  18.  1870  (after  having 
rejected  the  amendntent  on  October  27, 
1866):  Delaware.  February  12.  1901  (after 
having  rejected  the  amendment  cki  February 
7,  1867) .  The  amendment  was  rejected  (and 
not  subsequently  ratified)  by  Kentucky  on 
January  8,  1867.  and  by  Maryland  on  March 
23.  1887. 


*The  14th  amendment  was  proposed  by 
Congress  on  June  13.  1866.  when  it  passed  the 
House  (Congressional  Globe  (39th  Cong..  1st 
sess.).  3148,  3149),  having  previously  passed 
the  Senate  on  June  8  (id.,  3042) .  It  appears 
officially  in  14  Statutes  358  under  date  of 
Jime  16,  1866.  Ratiflcation  was  probably 
completed  on  July  9,  1868.  v^en  the  legisla- 
ture ot  the  28th  State  (South  Carolina  or 
Louisiana)  approved  the  amendment,  there 
being  then  37  States  in  the  Union.  However, 
01ik>  and  New  Jersey  had  prior  to  that  date 
"withdrawn"  their  earlier  assent  to  tills 
amexKlment.  Accordingly,  Secretary  of  State 
Seward  on  July  20.  1868,  certified  that  the 
amendment  had  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution if  the  said  withdrawals  were  in- 
effective (15  Stat.  706-707).  Congress  at 
once  (July  21,  1868)  passed  a  Jc^t  resolution 
declaring  the  amendment  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  directing  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  it  as  such.  On  July  28.  1868. 
Secretary  Seward  certified  without  reserva- 
tion that  the  amendment  was  a  part  of  the 
Constltntlon.  In  the  Interim,  two  other 
States,  Alabama  on  July  IS  and  Georgia  on 
July  21. 1868.  had  added  tlielr  ratiflcatlans. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
heart  of  that  amendment,  as  far  as  this 
question  Is  concerned,  reads  as  follows. 
In  section  1: 

All  p«rK>na  bom  or  nattirmliaed  in  the 
United  StatM.  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  State* 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States:  nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurlsdictioa 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  supreme  authority  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  American 
people,  has  applied  the  amendment  to 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  this  country, 
irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  in- 
cluding Negro  citizens.  And  if  the  sign- 
ers of  the  manifesto  do  not  want  consti- 
tutional equality  of  rights  for  the  blacks 
of  this  coimtry,  let  them  propose,  'jy  law- 
ful means,  a  repealer  amendment  to  the 
14th  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  be 
talking  on  a  premise  comparable  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.    It  is  Just  that  simple. 

Or  I  may  make  another  suggestion. 
If  what  they  want  to  do  is  by  lawful 
means,  Mr.  President,  I  give  them  a  law- 
ful procedure.  I  suggested  it  to  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago. 
Let  them  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
denying  to  the  Negroes  of  America  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  denying  to 
the  Negroes  of  America  equal  rights  in 
the  schools  of  America,  and  continuing 
segregation  policies  that  now  prevail  in 
some  parts  of  this  country. 

They  have  to  do  it  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  unless  they  do  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  they  are  subject  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Senator  from  New  York  that, 
no  matter  what  phraseology  they  use  in 
their  manifesto,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
aiding  and  abetting  deflance  of  the  law, 
because  that  Is  what  has  happened. 

I  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
that  I  think  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  by  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity to  put  his  John  Henry  on  a 
manifesto  as  to  whether  or  not  he  be- 
lieves in  the  supremacy  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  was  laid  down  by  that  great 
Virginian,  John  Marshall,  in  Marbury 
against  Madison,  as  being  the  supreme 
tribunal  for  the  determination  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  Americans. 
Irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
When  we  approach  it  from  that  stand- 
point, then  we  are  on  a  comparable 
premise. 

That  is  why  I  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  because  I  think 
that  is  the  thesis  of  his  argument.  It  was 
the  thesis  of  that  great  statement  of 
statesmanship  he  made  a  few  days  ago 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  setting  forth 
his  view  on  \he  manifesto.  I  am  per- 
fectly wUllng,  Mr.  President,  to  leave 
that  challenge  to  my  colleagues  from  the 
South  who  signed  the  manifesto,  and 
for  whom  I  have  nothing  but  the  most 
sincere  affection  as  colleagues,  but.  in 


respect  to  this  Issue,  with  whom  I  am  In 
complete  and  total  disagreement.  I  re- 
peat, in  closing  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  I  said  a  few  days  ago,  that,  in 
the  last  analysis,  what  the  document 
means  is  an  aiding  and  abetting  and  en- 
couragement of  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
position, and  the  doctrine  of  interposi- 
tion is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  doc- 
trine of  nulliflcatioru 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  business  for  today,  it 
stand  adjourned  until  next  Monday  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LAniD  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PERVERSION  OF  THE  TAFT-HART- 
LEY ACT  BY  THE  EISENHOWER 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD— A  CALL  FOR  A  CONGRES- 
SIONAL  INVESITGATION 

Mr.  MORSE  Mi'.  President,  I  now 
turn  my  attention  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter which  I  thought  I  had  an  under- 
standing would  be  under  discussion  some 
hours  ago.  No  one  is  at  fault,  so  far  as 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  Is  con- 
cerned, that  I  am  not  by  this  hour  almost 
through  this  manuscript,  instead  ol  just 
starting  it. 

Mr.  President.  In  each  session  of  Con- 
gress I  seek  to  make  a  major  speech  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  major  issues 
involving  the  legislative  responsibilities 
of  that  session  of  Congress  which  have 
not,  at  least  up  to  the  point  of  the  mak- 
ing of  the  speech,  been  pretty  well  im- 
plemented along  their  way  toward  legis- 
lative action. 

I  have  been  disturbed  for  a  long  time, 
Mr.  President,  about  the  administration 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  and  about  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which 
would  eliminate  its  vicious  antilabor  fea- 
tures. 

In  previous  speeches  I  have  pointed 
out  what  I  think  must  be  in  any  pack- 
age prop>osal  for  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  before  I  shall  vote  for 
any  package.  That  is  why  to  date  I  have 
opposed  the  proposals  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  for  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  because  the  proposals 
of  the  administration  have  not  touched 
a  single  one  of  the  three  essentials  for 
amendments  that  must  be  in  any  pack- 
age of  amendments  to  the  law  before  I 
would  think  of  voting  for  the  package 
approaching  the  problem. 

Briefly,  those  three  essentials  are: 
Complete  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  in  respect  to  its  injunctive  provi- 
sions. On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  back 
in  1947, 1  warned  that,  unless  we  modi- 
fled  the  Injunctive  procedures  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  It  would  lead  to  gov- 
ernment by  injunction,  and  to  antilabor 
procedures  in  the  States,  and  that  labor 
would  be  ground  down  again  by  govern- 
ment by  injunction.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
study  the  injunctive  record  which  has 


been  made  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
The  evidence  amply  supports  the  posi- 
tion I  took  in  1947. 

Also  m  1947,  Mr.  President,  I  made  an 
argument  against  the  anti-FederaUst 
features  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  I 
pleaded  with  the  Senate  not  to  delegate 
as  much  authority  as  the  Congress  dele- 
gated m  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  the 
States  over  Federal  Jurisdiction  in  re- 
spect to  interstate  commerce  as  it  U 
involved  in  industrial  disputes. 

My  speeches  and  the  historic  debate 
will  show  that  I  forewarned  the  Senators 
from  certain  strong  labor  sections  of  the 
country  that  have  good  labor  laws  that 
they  would  play  directly  into  the  hands 
of  antilabor  sections  of  the  coimtry  if 
they  voted  to  delegate  the  authority 
that  they  did  vote  to  delegate  in  that 
law.  That  has  come  to  pass,  too.  Not 
only  that,  but  already  there  is  a  great 
movement  to  delegate  the  remaining 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
fleld  of  interstate  commerce  in  respect 
to  industrial  disputes. 

In  the  third  place,  I  said  during  that 
debate  that  we  should  not  pass  that  law 
with  what  really  amounted  to  a  blank- 
ing out  of  secondary  boycotts.  What 
has  happened.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
American  people  have  been  fed  the 
propaganda  that  all  secondary  boycotts 
are  bad.  At  the  present  time,  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  in  case  after  case  by 
manipulation  and  maneuvering  of  fac- 
tual situations,  we  And  one  union  after 
another  broken  under  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  In  1947,  I  warned  against  that.  I 
pointed  out  then,  as  I  would  point  out 
here  tonight,  Mr.  President,  that  no 
self-respecting  imion  man  or  woman  will 
work  on  struck  goods.  Yet  there  are 
numerous  cases  in  which  unions  are 
maneuvered  into  a  position  in  which 
their  members  either  work  on  struck 
goods  or  else  the  union  is  subject  to 
damage  suits  or  is  confronted  with  an 
Injunction.  I  pointed  out  that  no  self- 
respecting  union  man  or  woman  will 
walk  through  a  legitimate  picket  line. 
Yet,  under  the  administration's  opera- 
tion of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  it  happens 
in  numerous  cases  that  a  imion  is  ma- 
neuvered mto  a  position  in  which  the 
facts  are  interpreted  as  constituting  a 
secondary  boycott  situation,  and  then 
the  union  members  either  go  through 
the  picket  line  or  else  the  union  is  sub- 
ject to  a  damage  SMit  or  to  an  injunction. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  1947, 
there  are  secondary  boycotts — as  pro- 
hibited by  the  Morse-Ives  bill— which 
cannot  be  Justified,  because  they  do  not 
constitute  a  legitimate  effort  on  the  part 
of  labor,  but,  instead,  as  I  said  then,  con- 
stitute an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  reference 
to  my  position  on  the  three  essentials  to 
any  package  proposal  for  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Many  other  fac- 
tual situations  which  have  developed  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  law  have  been  lead- 
ing to  great  abuses  of  it.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, those  three  are  doing  irreparable 
damage  to  free  labor  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  remarks  by 
way  of  introduction.  I  turn  now  to  my 
manuscript;  and  I  shall  discuss  the  sub- 
ject. Perversion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law 
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by  the  Eisenhower  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board — A  Call  for  a  Congressional 
Investigation. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  on  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  well  known.  I  voted 
against  It  in  1947.  Since  then.  I  have 
been  consistently  supporting  efforts  to 
amend  that  act  to  make  it  a  genuinely 
fair  and  equitable  statute.  Even  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  conceded  that  the 
law  has  union-breaking  provisions  and 
should  be  amended — although  I  hasten 
to  add  that  this  admis-sion.  like  the 
promise  of  100  percent  parity,  was  made 
in  the  1952  campaign,  and  has  been  con- 
tradicted In  every  way  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration's  actions  since  it 
took  oflSce. 

But  I  do  not  rise  today  to  condemn  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  or  to  condemn  the 
Eisenhower  administration  for  failing  to 
make  effective  recommendations  for  its 
improvement — although  condemnation 
on  both  scores  is  just  and  due. 

I  rise  on  a  far  more  serious  charge^ 
a  charge  on  which  I  believe  responsible 
Senators  tm  both  sides  of  the  aisle  should 
join  when  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
facts.  That  charge  is  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  has.  in  fact,  been  amended 
in  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  I  have  re- 
ferred to  other  Senators,  I  think  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  should  show  that  when 
it  was  planned  that  I  would  deliver  this 
speech  at  a  much  earlier  hour  today,  a 
group  of  Senators  who  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
speech,  and  are  very  desirous  of  consid- 
ering carefully  and  thoroughly  the  docu- 
mentation of  this  speech,  planned  to  be 
on  the  floor  to  participate  in  a  discus- 
sion with  me  of  some  of  the  points  of  the 
speech.  Among  them  are  the  Senators 
from  New  York  IMr.  Lehman)  ;  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Nxely]; 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
KeknedyI  :  my  Junior  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  Neubeiger],  who 
now  occupies  the  chair;  the  two  Senators 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hennings  and  Mr. 
Symington  J,  and  other  Senators.  This 
afternoon  I  have  talked  to  most  of  them 
or  to  their  assistants.  I  made  clear  to 
them  that  it  looked  as  if  the  session  would 
continue  far  into  the  night,  and  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  thought  that 
in  fairness  to  the  staff  and  in  fairness 
to  the  members  of  the  press  I  should  pro- 
ceed to  read  my  speech  tonight  without 
interruption.  I  suggested  that  any  com- 
ments those  Senators  might  wish  to  make 
or  any  questions  they  might  wish  to  ask 
me  could  be  submitted  by  them  the  first 
of  next  week,  after  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  Record.  In  such  in- 
stance, that  suggestion  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  now 
proceeding  on  the  basis  of  that  course  of 
action.  In  view  of  that  understanding. 
I  shall  not  yield  the  floor  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  speech.  I  shall  read  it 
in  continuity,  because  I  desire  to  have  It 
available  in  the  Rkcoso  in  continuity,  for 
reprint  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  changed,  and 
changed  drastically.  But  the  change  has 
not  been  made  by  the  Congress.  It  has 
been  made  by  the  Eisenhower  appointees 


to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Sworn  to  uphold  the  law  which  Congress 
enacted,  it  would  seem  that  they  have 
searched  it  from  stem  to  stem  with  the 
purpose  of  making  it  a  more  antilabor 
statute,  and  of  reversing  every  possible 
rule  of  interpretation  and  application 
established  in  the  administration  of  the 
act  from  1947  through  1952. 

Those  who  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  said  that  it  was  two-sided  legisla- 
tion, that  it  equalized  the  rights  of  man- 
agement and  labor,  without  submerging 
the  rights  of  either  side  unfairly.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  that  position — and  I 
do  not  propose  to  argue  it  today — I  think 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  act 
since  1953  have  been  almost  exclusively 
antilabor. 

I  intend  to  go  into  some  of  these 
changes,  item  by  item.  I  intend  to  docu- 
ment the  charge  I  have  made.  But  be- 
fore I  do  I  think  it  important  to  look  at 
the  broad  picture,  to  examine  the  pattern 
of  change  which  the  Eisenhower  Board 
has  wrought. 

First,  It  is  clear  that  almost  all  of  the 
innumerable  changes  in  doctrine  and 
Interpretation  which  the  Eisenhower 
Board  has  made  have  been  changes 
which  reduced  the  protections  of  labor 
and  increased  the  rights  of  management. 
Reasonable  arguments  can  be  made  on 
Individual  cases.  With  respect  to  each 
charge  it  can  be  argued  that  the  new 
Board  is  right  and  the  old  Board  was 
wrong.  But  when  all  of  these  charges 
are  looked  at  together  and  it  is  discov- 
ered that  the  total  result  seems  to  favor 
management  and  to  hurt  labor,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  assume  that —  whatever  the 
arguments  on  the  individual  cases — 
there  is  an  underlying  bias  and  prefu- 
dice  against  labor  organizations? 

If  the  complaints  against  the  Board 
came  only  from  defeated  litigants  in 
cases  before  the  Board  who  attributed 
their  losses  to  the  agency's  bias  and  prej- 
udice, we  should  not,  perhaps,  be  so  seri- 
ously concerned.  In  every  lawsuit  one 
side  must  win,  and  the  other  lose.  Law- 
yers know  that  all  too  often  the  loser  is 
apt  to  attribute  to  the  bias  of  the  judge 
rather  than  to  any  lack  of  merit  in  his 
case,  his  failure  to  pluck  the  fruit  of  vic- 
tory. However,  while  labor  complains 
bitterly  that  it  is  subjected  to  invidious 
and  discriminatory  treatment  by  the 
Board  and  where  few,  if  any,  comparable 
complaints  come  from  the  employer  side, 
appearances  suggest  that  there  may  be 
some  merit  in  the  charge. 

Those  who  would  justify  the  Eisen- 
hower Board  say  that  the  Board  is  fair 
and  has  moved  in  an  antilabor  direction 
only  because  the  Truman  Board  was  ex- 
cessively prolabor.  and  that  the  Eisen- 
hower Board  Is  simply  correcting  the 
prolabor  mistakes  of  the  Truman  Board. 
Fortunately  we  have  a  check  point 
against  which  to  measure  these  argu- 
ments. 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed 
In  1947.  its  sponsors  were  afraid  that  it 
would  not  be  fairly  administered.  The 
statute  was  complex  and  many  of  Its 
provisions  were  so  unclear  that  malad- 
ministration could  easily  defeat  Con- 
gress purposes.  To  guard  against  such 
maladministration.    Congress    provided 


in  title  V  of  the  act  for  the  creation  of  a 
joint  committee  of  both  Houses  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  m  the  2d  session  of 
the  80th  Congress  of  the  Board's  admin- 
istration of  the  act.  That  committee, 
tinder  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Ball 
concluded  in  its  report  ^  that,  in  the  main, 
the  act  was  being  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  terms  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  as  revealed  by 
the  legislative  history  of  the  provisions. 
So  we  start  with  the  premise,  amply 
supported,  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
was.  on  the  whole,  fairly  administered 
in  its  early  years  with  neither  a  pro- 
labor  nor  a  promanagement  bias  in  the 
Labor  Board's  decision. 

s.  KutB'B  amthjukmi  bias 

But  the  past  2  years  have  seen  a  rising: 
chorus  of  protest,  objection,  and  com- 
plaint that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  Is  biased  and  prejudiced  against 
labor  organization;  that  it  is  utilizing  its 
powers  to  thwart  self-organization 
among  employees;  that  it  is  assisting 
employers  who  desire  to  thwart  unioni- 
zation both  by  withholding  the  act's 
remedies  against  violation  by  employers, 
and  by  distorting  the  terms  of  the  act 
so  as  to  exclude  illegal  conduct  by  em- 
playen  from  the  ban  of  the  act.  At 
the  same  time.  It  is  charged,  the  Board 
Is  narrowing  the  area  of  lawful  protec- 
tion which  Congress  extended  to  em- 
ployee activity  in  the  field  of  self -organi- 
zation and  that  it  is  Imposing  upon  the 
right  to  strike  restrictions  which  Con- 
gress rejected  as  inconsistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  free  democratic  institu- 
tions and  a  system  of  free  collective 
bargaining.  Instance  upon  Instance 
have  been  brought  to  our  attention  of 
cases  handled  by  the  Board  in  a  manner 
which  can  only  be  described  as  shock- 
ingly unfair. 

The  Senators  all  know  how  important 
it  is  In  a  field  as  delicate  as  labor-man- 
agement relations,  where  passions  and 
emotions  nm  high,  and  where  the  very 
lives  and  livelihood  of  many  citizens  are 
at  stake,  that  the  agency  which  we.  the 
Congress,  have  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  administering  the  law  of  the  land 
should  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  bias 
and  prejudice.    The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  called  the  Board's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  time  spent  to 
avoid  "even  the  appearance"  that  a  par- 
ticular litigant  is  being  treated  unfairly 
and  unjustly  is  "time  well  spent."    Labor 
Board  v.  Donnelly  Corp.  (330  U.  S.  219, 
237) .    Recent  rulings  of  the  Board  show 
that  it  Is  alert,  indeed,  to  this  necessity 
where  an  employer  claims  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  a  trial  examiner's  bias.    In  Better 
Monkey  Grip  Company  (113  NLRB  No. 
110,  issued  in  August  29, 1955) ,  the  Board 
remanded  a  case  for  new  trial  because 
a  majority  of  its  members  felt  that  the 
employer    respcmdent    might    have   re- 
garded the  trial  examiner  as  prejudiced 
because  the  examiner  had  indicated  in- 
credulity at  the  corporation  president's 
testimony  that  he  did  not  know  it  was 
illegal  to  fire  a  man  for  joining  a  union. 
It   refused   to   remand   the   case   even 
though,  as  the  dissenters  observed,  the 


*  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Labor 
Management  Relations,  80th  C!ong.,  2d  eess,, 
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•midoytr'f  guUt  waa  plain  and  there  wu 
no  evldenee  that  the  employer  had  not 
recelTed  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  or  that 
the  trial  examiner  waa  In  any  way  prej- 
udiced In  the  presentation  of  hla  case. 
the  Board  set  aside  the  entire  hearing, 
and  ordered  retriaL 

Surely,  if  It  Is  Important  to  the  Board, 
as  it  clearly  is.  that  it  shotild  avoid  the 
appearance  of  any  unfairness  in  any  in- 
dividual case,  it  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
that  this  agency  not  act  In  a  fashion 
which  might  produce  a  deep-seated  feel- 
ing that  by  deliberate  design  it  is  unfair 
to  an  entire  class  of  litigants. . 

But  the  charges  of  bias,  prejudice, 
maladministration,  and  distortion  of  the 
statute  do  not  come  from  defeated  liti- 
gants alone.  They  have  been  confirmed 
by  informed  students  and  competent 
lawyers  who  specialize  in  this  field  of 
labor-management  relations.  Prof.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz.  of  Northwestern  University, 
in  a  carefully  documented  study  of  the 
Board's  free-speech  decisions,  concluded 
that  the  Board  has  recently  emasculated 
the  protection  which  Congress  guaran- 
teed to  employees  against  employer  coer- 
cion in  the  exercise  of  rights  to  form  and 
Join  labor  organizations  by  placing  upon 
section  8  (c).  the  free-speech  provision 
of  the  amended  act.  a  construction  far 
broader  than  Congress  intended.  Board 
Policy  and  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions: Employer  Persuasion,  New  York 
University  Seventh  Annual  Conference 
on  Labor.  1954.  page  79,  et  seq.    He  says: 

Th«  net  effect  of  the  present  law  of  em- 
ployer penuaalon  appears  pretty  clearly  to  be 
that  the  employer  may  do.  In  some  form,  the 
persuaalonal  equivalent  of  everything  he  U 
prohibited  from  doing  in  another  form — ex- 
cept only  that  he  may  not  penalize  Individual 
employees  for  their  views  and  may  not  estab- 
lish his  own  union.  Stated  differently,  this 
conclusion  Is  that  an  employer  today,  if  he 
Is  competently  advised  as  to  ways  and  means, 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  his  employees'  rep- 
resentation decisions  whatever  economic 
power  he  has — again  with  the  two  excep- 
tions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  "political  factor"  la  so  obvious  here  that 
It  would  be  disingenuous  to  Ignore  It.  The 
presence  of  other  considerations  does  not  dim 
the  fact  that  the  new  law  of  employer  i>er- 
suaalon  traces  directly  to  the  results  of  the 
national  election  of  1953  and  to  the  conse- 
quent appointment  to  the  Board  of  a  major- 
ity more  responsive  than  the  predecessor 
majority  to  the  sentiments,  or  experience,  of 
employers.  The  one  most  reliable  factor  In 
predicting  what  the  Board  wlU  do  now  In 
borderline  persuasion  cases  Is  Its  consistent 
subscription  to  what  may  be  loosely  de- 
scribed as  the  generally  prevaUlcg  manage- 
ment point  of  view. 

This  "political"  element  InvolTes  more, 
however,  than  whether  the  holdings  In  par- 
ticular cases  go  one  way  or  another.  The 
enforceability  of  democratic  law  depends.  In 
the  long  run.  upon  whether  It  Is  respected. 
And  particularly  Is  this  true  where  law  miut 
be  enforced  against  well-organized  groups — 
strong  unions,  powerful  corporations,  or  any 
other  kinds  of  large  private  associations.  It 
is  of  substantial  significance  In  this  connec- 
tion that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
is  Identified  In  most  people's  minds  today  as 
•  partisan  political  agency. 

That  the  circumstances  and  nature  of  the 
appointments  of  the  new  Board  majority  were 
offensive  to  a  great  many  Is  only  part  of  the 
point.  It  Is  probably  more  Important  that 
this  new  majority  has  wrought  its  changes  of 


poUey  iMs  In  th«  f  aslilon  of  Judges  brtnglng 
n«w  vision  Into  the  Uw  ot  tb«  land  than  In 
that  of  ward  politicians  swapping  out  every- 
thing the  other  scoundrels  left  behind. 
There  were  advance  announcements  that 
substantial  changes  would  be  made.  Weak 
cases  have  been  seized  upon  to  make  good  on 
these  promises.  There  has  been  needless  set- 
ting aside  of  factual  determinations  made  in 
particular  cases  by  predecessor  members, 
pointless  exaggeration  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  made,  and  regrettable  sneering  at 
established  doctrines  as  being  111-concelved  U 
not  Indeed  dishonest. 

•  •  •  e  e 

Regardless  of  morals,  the  serving  of  notlca 
that  the  manning  of  the  Federal  labor  law 
depends  upon  which  party  won  the  last  elec- 
tion wlU  Inevitably  diminish  the  Influence 
of  this  law.  It  wUl  r-celve.  henceforth,  that 
limited,  reluctant,  ar.d  grudging  acceptance 
which  people  accord  itny  law  when  they  find 
that  Its  course  Is  set  by  no  fixed  stars  of 
principle  but  only  by  the  shifting  of  the 
political  tides.  Perhaps  this  result  has  been 
at  least  unconsciously  Intended.  It  may  be 
a  good  resiat.  Its  significance  Is  in  any  event 
very  real. 

Mozart  G.  Ratner.  who.  until  he  re- 
signed to  enter  pr.vate  law  practice  in 
January  1953.  served  the  Board  as  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  in  charge  of  Su- 
preme Court  litigation,  states  that  the 
Board  has  forsaken  its  quasi-Judicial  role 
and  Instead  embarked  upon  a  deliberate 
program  of  amending  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  under  the  guise  of  interpretation. 
Ratner  charges  that  the  new  Board,  be- 
lieving that  the  Act  which  Congress 
passed  is  not  sufficiently  antllabor  in  its 
Impact,  has  bypassed  Congress  and 
usurped  its  legislative  functions.  In  Re- 
cent Changes  in  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  Policies.  New  York  University 
Eighth  Annual  Conference  on  Labor. 
1955,  page  143,  et  seq.,  Ratner  charges 
that — 

The  Board  has  ridden  roughshod  over  com- 
pelling Judicial  authority:  policies  which  the 
Board  and  the  courts  have  followed  for  years 
are  cavalierly  brushed  aside.  Even  the  fact 
that  Congress  while  enacting  Taft-Hartley 
considered  and  approved  the  earlier  policies 
gives  the  new  Board  members  no  pause.  If,  In 
their  opinion,  the  oUl  policies  serve  too  well 
to  protect  collective  bargaining  rights  and 
self-organiaatlon.  The  legislative  history  of 
newly  added  provisions  Is  disregarded  wher- 
ever that  history  would  prove  embarrassing 
to  an  extension  of  Inhibitions  upon  union 
activity  or  functlonlr.g.  Judicial  determina- 
tion, as  In  Conway,  that  'hot  cargo'  clauses 
are  not  Illegal  Is  not  enough  to  convince  the 
new  Board  members  that  redetermination  of 
the  Issue  must  be  lef';  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Elsenhower-ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Board  are  using  the 
powers  of  their  ofllce  to  substitute  for  the 
labor  relations  policy  which  Congress  enacted 
in  1947  a  new  and  vl<:lous  antllabor  policy  of 
their  own.  The  sweeping  and  crucial  char- 
acter of  the  policy  changes  which  the  Board 
has  made  during  the  past  year,  taken  to- 
gether, amount  to  amendment  of  the  statute 
In  a  manner* ar  more  drastic  than  anything 
this  administration  has  proposed  to  Congress. 
The  antllabor  amendments  which  the  new 
Board  has  accomplished  by  "Interpretation" 
exceed.  In  some  respects,  even  the  antUabor 
proposals  of  the  Ball -Hartley  wing  of  the 
Republican  Party,  which  Congress  in  1947 
rejected. 

Whether  or  not  the  political  motivation 
for  the  policy  changes  Is  frankly  confessed, 
as  it  was  in  the  ca«e  of  the  Jurisdictional 
standards,  their  political  objective  is  un- 
mistakable.    If  the  new  members  had  set 


out  to  eonflrm  tha  t—n  of  trad*  union  lead- 
•ra  as  to  th«  (ate  which  administration  ot 
national  labor  policy  would  suffer  at  Rapub- 
liean  handa,  thay  could  hardly  have  don* 
a  better  Job. 

•  see* 

That  th*  Board  Is  effectuating  the  labor 
relations  policy  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  rather  than  the  policy  of 
the  act  WlU  have  consequences  serious 
enough  in  th*  short  run.  Exacerbation  of 
labor  disputes  and  perpetuation  of  inequal- 
ity of  bargaining  power  In  the  most  de- 
pressed sectors  of  our  economy  spell  danger 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  Even  mora 
serious,  however,  will  be  the  consequences 
of  public  realization  that  the  national  labor 
policy  Is  being  administered,  not  In  accord- 
ance with  principles  of  law,  but  In  the  in- 
terest of  political  expediency,  by  men  who 
value  their  prejudices  more  highly  than  th* 
Judgments  of  Congress.  This  la  govern- 
ment of  men.  and  not  of  law.  And.  In  a 
democratic  society,  such  goveriunent  spells 
the  doom  of  law  Itself. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  throughout 
this  speech  I  shall  quote  at  very  great 
length  from  this  very  scholarly  article 
by  Mr.  Ratner  in  the  Chicago  Law  Re- 
view. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  may  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  dhair  hears  none,  and 
the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
OBD.  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  charges 
of  this  import  are  too  serious  for  this 
body  to  ignore.  They  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  between  the  three  great 
branches  of  our  Government.  How  can 
constitutional  government  survive  if  the 
deliberation  and  judgments  of  the  Con- 
gress are  deliberately  set  at  naught  by 
the  very  men  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  eCTectuating  Congress'  will? 
Can  the  Congress  permit  any  adminis- 
trative agency  to  thwart  by  carefully 
disguised  usurpation  of  legislative 
powers,  the  obJecJves  and  policies 
which  are  the  law  of  the  land?  Is  It  not 
our  duty  to  the  Nation  carefully  and 
painstakingly  to  examine  these  charges 
and  to  determine  for  ourselves  whether 
the  Board  is  faithful  to  the  tnist  which 
Congress  has  placed  in  it? 

Senators  are  under  particularly  heavy 
obligation  to  do  this  when  the  charge  of 
usurpation  of  legislative  function  and 
political  motivauon  is  levied  at  the 
Board. 

In  1947.  when  Congress  amended  the 
National  Labor  Relatiotis  Act  by  adopt- 
ing the  Taft-Hartley  proposals,  it  estab- 
lished the  independent  office  of  General 
Counsel  of  the  Board  and  to  that  office 
assigned  many  of  the  administrative  and 
prosecuting  functions  which  had  previ- 
ously been  performed  by  the  Board.  The 
purpose  of  stripping  the  Board  of  these 
powers  was.  as  the  report  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  explained,  to  limit  the 
Board  "to  the  performance  of  quasi- 
Judicial  functions." 

A  tribunal  upon  which  we  have  thus 
placed  the  duty  to  confine  Itself  to  a 
Judicial  role  is  under  special  obligation 
to  act  impartially.  Such  an  agency,  be- 
yond all  others,  must,  at  all  costs,  eschew 
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political  motivations.  Political  decisions 
are  the  very  antithesis  of  Judicial  deci- 
sions. Congress  did  not  create  the 
Board  and  vest  in  it  quasi-judicial  powers 
in  order  to  provide  an  easier  avenue  for 
political  amendment  of  the  statute  than 
the  legislative  process.  Congress  created 
the  Board  to  administer  the  act  as  writ- 
ten, not  to  rewrite  it. 

After  the  Republican  administration 
came  to  power,  however,  it  soon  gave  evi- 
dence that  it  intended  to  turn  the  Board 
from  a  quasi-Judicial  into  a  political 
agency.  Each  member  appointed  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  this 
administration  has  been  a  Republican. 
The  office  of  General  Coun.sel,  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  determining 
whether  a  complaint  shall  issue  on  all 
charges  filed  with  the  agency,  was  filled 
with  a  Republican  lawjer  whose  private 
practice  background  was  exclusively  as 
a  representative  of  employers  in  the 
labor-management  relations  field.  By 
March  1954  the  present  administration 
had  succeeded  in  placing  a  majority  of 
its  political  appointees  on  the  Board. 
On  March  29.  1955.  General  Counsel 
Kammholz  took  office 

Before  turning  to  the  changes  In  statu- 
tory Interpretation  which  the  new  Board 
has  made,  let  us  look  at  what  these  men 
did  to  the  personnel  of  the  agency. 
Co.npetent,  unbiased,  and  experienced 
personnel,  as  this  the  Senate  body  so  well 
knows.  Is  indispensable  to  sound  admin- 
istration of  any  law  as  complicated  as 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  When  the  new 
Board  members  and  the  new  General 
Counsel  took  office  the  Board  had  in  its 
service  in  virtually  all  of  its  top  positions 
in  Washington  and  in  the  field  offices. 
career  employees  who  had  served  the 
agency  loyally  and  faithfully  for  many 
years.  The  personnel  records  of  the 
agency  will  show  that  political  factors 
played  no  part  in  the  initial  appoint- 
ment of  these  career  employees.  Most 
of  them  had  served  under  and  had  been 
promoted  to  their  positions  by  General 
Counsel  Robert  N.  Denham,  an  out- 
spoken Republican  and  an  intense  par- 
tisan of  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  against  labor  unions. 

Similarly,  the  positions  of  legal  assist- 
ants to  the  Board  members  were  filled 
by  career  employees  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation.  These  legal  assist- 
ants perform  no  policy  making  function; 
they  simply  assist  the  Board  member  to 
whom  they  are  assigned  in  analyzing  the 
record  and  the  legal  issues  that  are 
brought  to  the  Board  for  decision. 

What  happened?  The  Republican- 
appointed  Board  members  ruthlessly 
discharged  a  substantial  number  of  legal 
assistants  whose  careers  at  the  agency 
had  extended  for  many  years,  and  chose 
as  their  replacements,  in  the  main,  po- 
litically acceptable  novices,  or  others 
who.  while  previously  on  the  Board  staff, 
had  been  regarded  by  their  superiors 
as  lacking  sufficient  ability  to  warrant 
serious  consideration  for  promotion. 

The  General  Counsel  swept  with  an 
even  broader  brush.  William  O.  Mur- 
dock,  a  career  employee  of  many  years' 
standing  who  had  served  in  high  posi- 
tions under  both  General  Counsels  Den- 
ham and  Bott,  was  removed  as  Associate 
General  Counsel  in  charge  of  field  op- 


erations, and  forced  to  resign.  In  his 
place  was  appointed  a  personable  young 
Republican  who  first  came  to  the  Board 
in  1954,  a  man  who  had  less  than  4 
months'  experience  with  the  Board's 
field  operations  and  whose  only  experi- 
ence in  the  labor-relations  field  prior  to 
1954  was  in  the  capacity  of  attorney  for 
a  division  of  the  United  States  Steel  Co. 
in  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  office 
which  determines  more  than  any  other 
the  impact  of  the  Board's  policies  on  ac- 
tual labor  relations  day  by  day.  In  this 
office  lodges  power  and  responsibiUty  for 
the  supervision  of  the  operation  of  all 
of  the  Board's  field  offices  with  their 
many  regional  directors,  dozens  of  field 
examiners,  and  attorneys  who,  in  their 
dealing  with  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment, are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
Board  itself. 

Under  the  office  of  Associate  General 
Counsel  in  charge  of  field  operations 
were  several  Assistant  General  Coimsels 
whose  responsibility  it  was  directly  to 
sup>ervise  the  operations  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  regional  offices. 
These  posts,  too.  had  been  staffed  with 
career  employees  of  long  service  who  had 
achieved  their  positions  by  dint  of  hard, 
competent,  dedicated  effort  over  many 
years.  These  men  were  not  policy- 
makers. Their  positions  are  in  the  clas- 
sified civil  service  and  are  schedule  A 
positions  under  the  Ramspeck  Act,  Ex- 
ecutive Order  743  of  April  15.  1943,  and 
the  Lloyd-La  FoUette  Act  of  1912.  as 
amended.  Their  job  descriptions  clear- 
ly show  that  many  years  of  experience, 
thorough  understanding  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board 
and  the  courts  construing  that  act  are 
indispensible  to  proper  performance  of 
their  task. 

What  did  General  Counsel  Kammholz 
and  his  new  associate  general  counsel. 
Mr.  McGiiuiis.  do  to  these  positions? 
Under  the  guise  of  administrative  reor- 
ganization they  purjjorted  to  abolish 
these  Jobs  and  immediately  recreated 
them  as  new  and  different  positions. 
The  encumbents  were  frankly  told  that 
they  had  the  option  of  accepting  down- 
grading demotions  to  positions  which 
lack  either  prestige  or  authority  and 
which  carry  far  lower  pay  scales,  or  of 
resigning  from  the  agency  completely.  I 
need  not  speak  of  the  heartless  cruelty 
which  was  displayed  in  thus  severing 
men  whose  entire  careers  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  Government  service  from 
positions  which  the  civil-service  laws 
protect  against  political  chicanery.  I 
need  not  speak  of  the  ruthless  disregard 
for  human  considerations  which  accom- 
panied the  general  counsel's  bald  dis- 
missal for  political  reasons  of  William 
Feldesman,  one  of  the  ablest  attorneys 
on  the  Board's  staff,  from  his  role  as 
technical  legal  adviser  to  the  policies  and 
appeals  section  of  the  division  of  law. 
It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  each  one 
of  these  men  was  replaced  either  by  a 
novice  or  by  one  whose  competence  and 
experience  could  not  by  any  standard 
of  merit  be  deemed  remotely  the  equiva- 
lent of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  common  knowledge  throughout 
the  ranks  of  this  agency  that  the  plan 
of    reorganizati(Hi    which    the    general 


counsel  and  the  associate  general  coun- 
sel instituted  for  removing  from  their 
positions  Assistant  General  Counsels 
Reynolds  and  Whittaker  was  a  sham  and 
a  subterfuge  and  that  political  consid- 
erations rather  than  occupational  clas- 
sifications governed  the  appointments 
to  these  and  the  other  positions  from 
which  the  encumbents  had  been  re- 
moved. Nor  was  that  all.  When  re- 
gional directorships  became  vacant  in 
Detroit  and  in  St.  Louis,  General  Coxm- 
sel  Kammholz  and  the  Republican  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  appointed  to  fill 
those  positions  men  whose  backgrotmd 
and  experience  show  lack  of  qualifica- 
tion as  Judged  by  the  very  standards 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  civil-service  Job 
descriptions.  In  the  one  instance  an 
attorney  was  appointed  as  regional  di- 
rector in  Detroit  whose  experience  in 
the  field  of  labor  relations  law  was,  at 
best,  meager,  entirely  employer  oriented, 
and  who  had  never  before  even  served 
with  the  agency.  In  the  other,  an  at- 
torney In  the  St.  Louis  office  who  was 
junior  to  others  in  that  office  and  who 
had  never  exercised  supervisory  au- 
thority of  any  kind  was  for  political  rea- 
sons vested  with  the  office  of  regional 
director  and  the  vast  powers  which  the 
possessor  of  that  office  wields. 

In  addition,  the  Eisenhower  general 
counsel  has  denied  promotion  to  compe- 
tent and  qualified  lawyers  on  his  staff 
both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field 
offices  on  the  excuse  that  the  Board's 
budget  is  inadequate.  However,  at  the 
very  same  time  the  general  counsel  has 
hired,  to  fill  positions  at  higher  salary 
scales  than  those  to  which  he  denied 
promotion,  outsiders  who  lacked  not  only 
experience  with  the  agency,  but  any  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  labor  law  at  all. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  consequence 
of  this  wholesale  jettisoning  of  and  dis- 
crimination against  career  servants  of 
long  standing  and  their  political  replace- 
ment by  novices  or  less  competent  per- 
sormel  has  driven  the  morale  of  the 
agenicy  to  a  frighteningly^  low  level. 
From  top  to  bottom  employees  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  are 
scared.  They  cannot  work  efficiently  for 
fear  that  next  the  ax  may  fall  on  them. 
Instead  of  performing  their  duties  con- 
scientiously and  impartially  they  now 
mtist  seek  to  curry  favor  with  the  new 
administration.  Output  suffers.  In  this 
field,  where  speed  in  processing  and 
handling  cases  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  successful  admin- 
istration, hesitancy,  vacillation,  and  de- 
lay, particularly  where  it  is  a  labor 
organization  or  employees  whose  rights 
are  at  stake,  has  become  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Some  may  ask,  are  not  the  Republi- 
cans entitled  to  make  appointments 
from  their  own  ranks  to  governmental 
positions  as  important  as  these?  Is  not 
the  power  to  appoint  to  agencies  like  the 
Board  one  of  the  prizes  of  political  vic- 
tory? The  answer  must  be  short  and 
sharp.  No,  Mr.  President,  not  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The 
administration  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
by  this  agency  cannot  be  political  if  the 
area  of  labor  relations  is  to  be  governed 
in  this  Nation  imder  the  law  as  enacted 
by  Congress  rather  than  the  law  of  the 
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Jungle.  We  must  remember  that  we  are 
doding  here  with  an  agency  which  Con- 
greaa  deliberately  made  quasi -Judicial: 
that  the  Board  wa«  to  function  as  much 
like  a  court  as  was  humanly  possible. 
A  court  and  its  ofBcers  must  have  but  a 
single  goal — to  do  Justice  under  the  law 
which  it  administers  to  the  parties  who 
come  before  it.  Only  if  we  lose  sight  of 
that  central  fact  can  we  be  misled  by 
the  shallow  and  superficial  plea  that  dis- 
tortion of  this  act  in  the  interests  of 
management  to  the  detriment  of  labor 
Is  only  a  negligible  and  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  spoils  system.  More  is  at 
stake  here  than  Republican  patronage. 
The  defense  of  patronage  is  but  a  camou- 
flage for  something  deeper  and  more 
malign,  namely,  let  me  repeat,  is  to 
transform  the  law  which  Congress 
passed  Into  a  different  and  even  more 
vicious  instrumentality  for  subversion  of 
the  rights  of  the  worlung  men  and 
WMnen  of  this  country. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  practical 
consequences  of  what  some  of  the  new 
Republican  appointees  have  done. 

The  general  counsel,  as  you  know,  has 
the  power  to  decide  which  cases  shall 
and  which  shaU  not  reach  the  Board  for 
decision.  He  determines  whether  the 
evidence  presented  in  support  of  a  charge 
is  adequate  to  warrant  prosecution.  By 
fragmenting  the  evidence  instead  of 
viewing  it  as  a  whole,  the  clearest  case 
of  unfair  labor  practice  can  sometimes 
be  reduced  to  a  series  of  meaningless 
and  trivial  incidents.  Of  course,  no  fair 
or  rational  administration  of  the  act  can 
result  from  such  an  approach,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  specifically  so  held 
in  Universal  Camera  Corp.  ▼.  NLRB 
(340  U.  S.  474) .  Tet  this  is  exactly  the 
approach  which  General  Counsel  Kamm- 
holz  and  his  Republican  assistants  have 
taken  where  labor  organizations  or  em- 
ployees file  charges  alleging  that  em- 
ployers have  violated  the  law. 

Much  of  the  deliberate  distortion  In 
evaluating  evidence  submitted  in  support 
of  union  charges  Is  hidden  in  the  secret 
files  of  the  general  coimsel's  office  which 
are  not  made  public.  But  enough  ap- 
pears even  from  the  brief  and  uniforma- 
tlve  published  descriptions  of  the  gen- 
eral counsel's  administrative  decisions  to 
make  perfectly  plain  the  bias,  prejudice. 
and  unfairness  which  characterizes  his 
handling  of  the  cases.  For  example,  in 
one  case,  identified  by  the  general  coun- 
sel only  as  case  No.  K  43.  he  refused  to 
issue  a  complaint  on  charges  alleging 
that  the  company  violated  sections  8  (a) 
(1),  (3>  and  (5)  of  the  act  because,  al- 
though five  employees  who  had  gone  on 
strike  testified,  independently  of  each 
other,  that  the  company  had  offered  each 
of  them  benefits  to  abandon  the  strike 
and  return  to  work,  there  was  no  cor- 
roboration of  their  testimony.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  incredible.  How  could 
there  be  corroboration  of  separate  con- 
versations at  which  only  two  parties — 
the  employer  and  the  employee — were 
present?  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
general  coxmsel,  but  of  the  Trial  Exam- 
iner and  the  Board,  to  weigh  the  evidence 
and  decide  whether.  If  the  employer  de- 
nies making  the  statements  attributed  to 
him  he  or  the  employees  are  telling  the 


truth.  But  there  Is  something  even  more 
shocking  here. 

The  employer  did  not  deny  making  the 
statements  to  the  employees.  Their 
testimony  stood  uncontradicted  by  any 
witness  to  the  conversation.  What  did 
the  general  counsel  do?  He  accepted  an 
affidavit  of  the  emplosrer's  attorney,  who. 
although  not  present,  denied  that  the 
statements  were  made,  as  proof  that  the 
employer  had  not  actually  made  them. 
Even  if  the  burden  of  proof  in  these  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases  was  as  heavy 
as  in  a  criminal  case,  which  it  certainly 
is  not.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
any  unbiased  prosecutor  woiild  have  pro- 
ceeded m  this  case. 

Can  anything  but  bias  and  prejudice 
explain  Kammholz'  refusal  to  proceed? 

Case  after  case  presents  the  same  pat- 
tern. I  say  to  Seiuitors.  read  for  your- 
selves the  administrative  decisions  of  the 
general  counsel  in  the  following  cases: 
K2.  25.  32.  41.  45.  56.  86.  71,  102,  106,  110, 
117.  135,  148,  150,  159.  171,  178.  185,  192. 
196,  203.  216.  231.  261.  262.  272,  282,  284. 
289,  297. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  long  before  we 
get  through  those  cases  we  shall  see 
the  pattern  of  bias  and  prejudice  which 
characterized  the  uction  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  handling  case  problems  of  the 
type  which  I  have  just  described. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  regional  offices. 
Two  cases  for  which  Regional  Director 
Kennedy  in  St.  Louis  is  personally  re- 
sponsible warrant  the  close  attention  of 
this  body. 

The  first  case  is  one  Involving  the 
J.  W.  Banta  Towing  Co..  NLRB  Case  No. 
14CB291,  in  which  the  trial  examiner 
issued  an  intermediate  report  on  Jan- 
uary 13.  1956.  In  this  case  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company,  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  towing  barges 
on  the  Mississippi  River  and  other  m- 
land  waterways,  decided  that  they 
wanted  to  exercise  their  rights  under  the 
act  to  Join  a  union  and  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  collective  bargaining.  When  their 
craft  are  not  in  home  port  the  crew 
members,  of  course,  live  on  board  the 
boats.  The  employees  wrote  letters  to 
the  labor  organizations  which  represent 
seamen  and  asked  them  to  organize  the 
crew.  The  labor  organizations  replied 
by  returning  authorization  cards  to  the 
crew  which  the  employees  were  to  sign 
if  they  were  Interested  in  being  repre- 
sented by  the  union.  A  majority  of  the 
employees  signed  these  cards  and  one 
of  the  crew  members  sent  them  to  the 
union's  headquarters  in  St.  Louis  re- 
questing that  union  representatives 
come  on  board  and  talk  with  the  crew. 
In  response  to  this  invitation  union  rep- 
resentatives came  on  board  during  the 
crew's  free  time,  and  began  to  confer 
in  the  galley  with  those  employees  who 
had  invited  them  and  who  wanted  to 
discuss  unionization.  A  few  minutes 
later  one  of  the  captains,  Captam  Burt, 
entered  the  galley  and.  upon  discover- 
ing that  the  men  were  union  organizers 
and  were  discussing  unionization  of  the 
crew,  unceremoniously  ordered  the  or- 
ganizers off  the  boat.  At  this  moment 
another  of  the  union  representatives  en- 
tered the  galley.  The  captain  uttered 
an  obscene  oath  and  struck  him  over 


the  head  with  a  flashlight.  At  the  Invi- 
tation of  the  crew  members  the  iinion 
representatives  remained  on  board  for 
approximately  30  ot  40  minutes  there- 
after. 

Captain  Burt  threatened  to  get  his  g\m 
from  the  pilothouse  and  shoot  the 
"whole  shebang."  When  he  observed  one 
of  the  organizers  poke  his  head  out  of 
the  galley.  Captain  Burt,  in  his  own 
words  "grabbed  a  meat  cleaver  and  made 
a  break  at  the  organizer."  Outraged 
at  the  captain's  treatment  of  the  organ- 
izers and  his  refusal  to  recognize  them 
as  the  men's  representative,  the  crew 
determined  to  leave  the  boat,  which  waa 
moored  to  the  dock,  and  go  on  strike. 
Upon  leaving,  the  men  set  up  picket  lines 
on  the  dock. 

The  captain  then  attempted,  in  vio- 
lation of  Coast  Guard  regulations,  to 
release  the  boat  from  the  dock  and  take 
it  into  the  river  all  by  himself.  When 
one  of  the  representatives  attemi>ted 
to  interfere  with  the  captain's  illegal 
action.  Captain  Burt  threatened  to  "stick 
this  knife  Into  you."  A  few  minutes 
later  the  captain  picked  up  an  iron  bar 
about  18  or  24  inches  long  and  ^  to  IV^ 
inches  thick,  an^  instrument  used  to 
tighten  ratchets,  and  called  a  "tooth- 
pick." and  threw  it  at  Organiser  Knapp. 

Shortly  afterward  the  company  im- 
ported from  other  States  relatives  of 
the  owners  and  others,  who  came,  armed 
with  guns  and  ammunition,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  striking  crew  members. 
These  men  manned  the  boats  m  battle 
array,  and,  on  orders  of  the  captain 
fired  a  volley  of  shots  at  the  pickets  who 
were  staiuling  on  the  dock.  One  of  the 
organizers,  at  whom  the  captain  had 
deliberately  ordered  fire  to  be  directed, 
was  hit  and  severely  wounded. 

On  these  facts  the  union  and  the 
company  filed  charges  against  each 
other,  alleging  violations  of  the  act. 
The  union  charged  tliat  the  company 
had  unlawfully  Interfered  with  the  em- 
ployees' right  of  self  organization.  The 
company  charged  that  the  union  had 
unlawfully  intimidated  the  employees 
into  Joining  the  imion  and  going  on 
strike  by  trespassing  on  the  boats 
against  the  company's  wishes  and  by 
carrying  'toothpicks "  when  they  picket- 
ed on  the  docks. 

The  facts  which  I  have  given  are  not 
the  union's  version.  They  are  the  facts 
found  by  a  trial  examiner  for  the  Board. 
They  are  shocking  enough.  But  the 
really  shocking  aspect  of  the  ease  is  that 
these  facts  were  found  as  a  result  of 
Regional  Director  Kennedy's  action  In 
issuing  a  complaint  against  the  union. 
Exercising  his  responsibility  to  determine 
whether,  and  against  whom,  a  com- 
plaint should  Issue,  he  decided  that  a 
complaint  should  issue  against  the  union, 
but  that  no  action  should  be  taken  on 
the  union's  charge  against  the  company. 

And  in  presenting  the  case  against  the 
union  to  the  Board's  trial  examizier, 
Kennedy's  attorney  had  the  gall  to  con- 
tend that  the  trial  examiner  was  even 
precluded  from  deciding  that  the  com- 
pany had  instigated  and  provoked  the 
violence  and  must  be  bound  by  Kennedy's 
own  decision,  arrived  at  without  notice 
or  hearing,  that,  because  no  violence 
would  have  oociu-red  if  the  union  repre- 
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sentatives  had  not  heeded  the  call  of  the 
crew  and  honored  their  request  to  dis- 
cuss organization  with  them  in  their  own 
quarters  on  board  the  boat.  It  must  be 
conclusively  held  that  the  union  and  not 
the  company  was  responsible  for  the 
violence. 

The  bias  of  a  man  who  can  conclude 
that  it  is  the  employees  and  their  repre- 
sentatives who  are  responsible  for  unfair 
labor  practices  in  a  situation  such  as 
this,  can  only  be  appreciated  fully  by 
reading  the  trial  examiner's  report  in 
this  case.  The  trial  examiner  leaves  no 
doubt  that  impartial  administration 
would  have  compelled  the  regional  direc- 
tor to  do  Just  the  opposite  of  what  Ken- 
nedy did.  A  complaint  should  have  is- 
sued against  the  company  on  the  union's 
charges,  and  no  complaint  should  have 
issued  against  the  union  on  the  com- 
pany's charges  at  alL  Indeed,  the  ex- 
aminer makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  only 
the  requirements  of  due  process  pre- 
cluded him  from  condemning  as  the 
vicious  imfalr  labor  practices  they  are, 
the  company's  resort  to  industrial  war- 
fare to  defeat  the  honest  and  peaceful 
attempts  of  the  company's  employees 
to  exercise  their  right  to  collective 
bargaining. 

Almost  equally  shocking  is  the  action 
of  Regional  Director  Kennedy  iii  issuing 
a  complaint  at  the  behest  of  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  which  charged 
local  688  of  the  teamsters'  union  with 
violating  section  8  <b>  i4)  (c)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  story  begins  in  1951.  when  the 
teamsters'  union  undertook  to  organize 
the    nonunion    driver -salesmen   of    the 
Coca-Cola   Bottling   Co.,   of   St.   Louis. 
The    company   operates   out   of    head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis,  but  also  maintains 
warehouses  in  various  small  communities 
nearby,  out  of  which  certain  of  its  drivers 
work.    The  union  was  successful  in  ef- 
forts to  organize  the  teamsters  to  act 
as  their  collective-bargaining  represent- 
ative.   The    National    Labor    Relations 
Board  was  then  asked  to  conduct  an  elec- 
tion so  that  the  drivers  could  express 
their  desire  by  secret  ballot.    The  com- 
pany, however,  refused  to  consent  to  an 
election,  contending  that  the  union  was 
seeking  an  inappropriate  imlt  of  em- 
ployees  for  collective   bargaining   pur- 
I>oses  In  that  the  union  sought  only  to 
represent  the  drivers  working  out  of  the 
St.  Louis  facility.    Company  attorneys 
urged  the  Labor  Board  to  deny  the  elec- 
tion requested  on  the  ground  that  the 
drivers  working  out  of  the  outlying  ware- 
houses were  improperly  being  excluded 
from  the  bargaining  unit.     The  Labor 
Board  held  a  formal  hearing  in  the  case, 
and  many  weeks  later  dii-ected  the  hold- 
ing of  an  election  in  the  manner  first 
requested  by  the  union — excluding  the 
drivers  working  in  the  outlying  ware- 
houses—94th  NLRB,  page  33.    That  de- 
cision directing  the  election,  however,  re- 
quired a  waiting  period  of  many  weeks. 
During  the  waiting  period,  the  com- 
pany undertook  an  active  and  vicious 
campaign  against  the  teamsters'  union 
and  illegally  coerced  and  restrained  its 
driver-employees  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right  freely  to  select  their  own  repre- 
sentative.   Seven    drivers    were    fired 


simply  because  they  wanted  the  team- 
sters' union  to  represent  them.  One 
driver  was  forced  to  resign  from  the 
teamsters'  union.  Wage  increases  were 
promised  as  an  Inducement  to  the  drivers 
to  wKhdraw  from  the  teamsters'  union. 
Employees  were  questioned  concerning 
union  activities.  Employees  were 
warned  to  drop  out  of  the  union.  Em- 
ployees were  told  of  the  possible  damage 
fiowing  from  union  membership.  Em- 
ployees were  threatened  and  coerced 
into  withdrawing  from  the  teamsters' 
union,  and  other  acts  of  interference 
were  engaged  in.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  found  the  company 
guilty  of  all  of  those  things— 95  NLRB. 
page  45. 

As  guilty  as  the  company  was,  the  fact 
remains,  nevertheless,  that  its  undertak- 
ing accomplished  the  desired  result,  for 
when  the  Labor  Board  finally  conducted 
the  election,  such  fear'  had  been  im- 
planted In  the  minds  of  the  drivers  that 
a  majority  of  them  voted  against  the 
teamsters'  union. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  the  team- 
sters lost  the  NLRB  election  that  the 
Coca-Cola  drivers  formed  an  Independ- 
ent association  or  union— one  whose 
membership  was  restricted  solely  to 
Coca-Cola  drivers  and  which  was  not 
aflUiated  with  either  the  AFL  or  the  CIO. 
Although  the  company  has  always  de- 
nied that  It  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  that  association.  Its 
president,  according  to  one  driver,  stated 
that  he  understood  the  association  was  to 
be  a  social  club  and  it  seemed  to  be 
having  too  many  meetings.  The  asso- 
ciation called  itself  the  Coca-Cola  Bot- 
tling Co.  Salesmen's  Association  and  as 
such  signed  a  contract  with  the  company 
providing  for  the  wages.  ho\u-s,  and 
working  conditions  of  the  Cola-Cola 
drivers.  That  contract  became  effective 
on  July  13.  1953,  and  expired  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1955. 

Before  that  contract  was  signed,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  held  an 
election  and  certified  the  association  as 
the  sole  collective-bargaining  repre- 
sentative for  the  Coca-Cola  drivers. 

During  the  2  years  between  1953  and 
1955,  the  Coca-Cola  drivers  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Independent  associa- 
tion which  they  had  previously  formed, 
and  they  started  a  movement  to  select 
the  teamsters'  union  as  their  bargaining 
representative.  That  movement  had  to 
go  tmderground.  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  the  knowledge  thereof 
from  the  company.  The  drivers  held  se- 
cret meetings  at  night  in  out-of-the-way 
places  for  fear  that  the  Coca-Cola  Bot- 
tling Co.  would  do  again  what  it  did  In 
1951.  A  majority  of  the  Coca-Cola  driv- 
ers decided  to  withdraw  from  their  in- 
dependent association  and  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  future  by  the  teamsters' 
union.  A  substantial  number  of  the 
drivers  evidenced  their  desire  and  Inten- 
tion In  that  connection  by  signing  au- 
thorization cards  designating  the  team- 
sters' union  as  their  collective  bargain- 
ing represoitative. 

On  September  2.  1955.  the  teamsters* 
union  filed  those  authorization  cards 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  requested  that  an  election 
be  held  so  that  the  drivers  could  express 


their  desire  by  secret  ballot.  The  team- 
sters requested  an  election  among  the 
same  bargaining  unit  of  drivers  which 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  cer- 
tified in  1953  and  which  was  described 
In  the  contract  between  the  company 
and  the  Independent  association.  The 
case  Is  known  on  the  Board's  records  as 
No.  14-RC-2881. 

At  that  point,  the  movement  was 
brought  out  In  the  open  and  the  com- 
pany then  began  an  active  campaign  of 
delays  and  dilatory  tactics  in  an  effort  to 
block  the  holding  of  an  election. 

The  Board  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the 
petition  which  the  teamsters'  union  had 
filed  on  September  2.  for  the  morning  of 
September  29.  Prior  to  the  29th,  the 
attorney  for  the  company.  Nelson  W. 
HarUnan.  requested  that  the  case  be 
continued  until  a  later  date  because  of 
his  inability  to  be  present  on  ttiat  date. 
A  continuance  was  granted  upon  the 
basis  of  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Hartman 
to  the  regional  director  of  the  Labor 
Board  that  the  company  would  be  ready 
for  trial  at  the  next  sitting  date.  The 
case  was  then  scheduled  for  hearing 
for  October  12.  1955. 

Prior  to  the  hearing  on  October  12.  a 
new  and  additional  attorney  entered  the 
picture  on  behalf  of  the  company.  He 
tiimed  out  to  be  Mr.  V.  Lee  McMahon. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  predecessor  as  regional 
director  of  the  Labor  Board  In  St  Louis. 
Mr.  McMahon  then  requested  a  further 
continuance  of  the  case,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assurances  previously  given,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  Just  been  retained  as 
cocounsel  by  the  company  and  could 
not  be  ready  for  trial  by  October  12. 
His  request  for  a  continuance  was  denied 
and  the  Labor  Board  hearing  was  to 
start  on  October  12.  It  did  not  proceed, 
however,  imtil  November  8,  1955,  be- 
cause the  company  refused  to  supply 
data  as  to  Its  Interstate  operations. 

On  October  24,  the  driver-salesmen 
who  constituted  the  Independent  asso- 
.ciation  held  a  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion and  voted  to  dissolve  It.  Two  hun- 
dred driver-salesmen — the  total .  mem- 
bership of  the  association — attended. 
The  vote  to  dissolve  was  unanimous. 
When  the  Board  hearing  resumed  on 
November  8,  the  attorney  who  had  rep- 
resented the  independent  association 
from  which  the  drivers  withdrew  In  a 
body  on  October  24  Informed  the  Labor 
Board  that  the  Independent  association 
wanted  to  withdraw  from  the  case  as  a 
result  of  the  decision  taken  at  the  Octo- 
ber 24  meeting.  That  attorney  in- 
formed the  Labor  Board  that  the  inde- 
pendent imion  was  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. 

The  attorneys  for  the  company  seized 
upon  this  statement  as  a  basis  for  seek- 
ing a  further  delay.  They  pleaded  sur- 
prise and  stated  that  they  would  have 
to  have  a  further  continuance  so  that 
they  could  prepare  new  defenses  to  the 
teamsters'  imion  request  for  an  elec- 
tion. In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  a  fvurther  continuance,  the  attorney 
for  the  independent  association  with- 
drew his  motion.  Since  then,  however, 
and  after  the  hearing  in  the  case  had 
been  concluded,  the  attorney  for  the  in- 
dependent  association  filed   a   written 
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motion  with  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  In  Washington,  asking  that 
the  independent  association  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  from  the  proceed- 
ings and  that  its  name  not  be  placed  on 
any  ballot  in  any  election. 

The  company  made  further  efforts  to 
block  an  election.  It  asked  the  Labor 
Board  to  make  an  administrative  in- 
vestigation of  the  validity  of  the  author- 
ization cards  filed  by  the  teamsters' 
union,  contending  that  the  cards  had 
been  obtained  by  coercion,  a  plainly 
frivolous  accusation. 

The  company  also  urged  the  Board 
to  dismiss  the  proceeding  on  the  equally 
frivolous  theory  that  the  company 
drivers  were  stockholders  in  the  com- 
pany, and  were  therefore  not  em- 
ployees within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

Although  the  company  did  produce 
commerce  data  at  the  November  8  hear- 
ing, it  refused  to  concede  that  its  activi- 
ties affect  interstate  commerce,  and  has 
taken  the  position  in  its  brief,  as  well  as 
at  the  hearing,  that  the  Labor  Board 
has  no  jurisdiction  in  this  case. 

The  drivers  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  were 
present  during  most  of  the  times  when 
the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  company  were 
employed,  and  many  of  them  were 
present  at  the  Labor  Board  hearing  on 
November  8.  Those  drivers  became  so 
Incensed  with  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the 
company  that,  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 8.  1955.  they  voted  to  strike  and 
picket  in  protest. 

After  the  drivers  struck  and  picketed, 
attorneys  for  the  company  filed  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  with  the  Labor 
Board,  contending  that  section  8  (b)  (4) 
(C)  had  been  violated  because  the 
teamsters  union  was  striking  to  force 
the  company  to  recognize  it  when 
another  union,  the  independent  associa- 
tion, was  certified  by  the  Labor  Board 
In  1953. 

This  was  the  charge  on  which  Re- 
gional Director  Kennedy  issued  a  com- 
plaint against  local  688.  A  mqre 
shocking  distortion  of  the  plain  objec- 
tives of  Congress  in  enacting  section 
8  (b)  (4)  (O  than  issuance  of  a  com- 
plaint against  local  688  under  these  cir- 
cumstances would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
Section  8  (b)  (4)  (C)  was  one  of  the 
few  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
as  to  the  soundness  of  which  virtually 
every  member  of  this  body,  and  also  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  were 
agreed.  As  the  President  stated  in  his 
veto  message: ' 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  provides 
procedure  for  determining  whicli  union 
represents  the  employees  of  a  particular  em- 
ployer. In  some  Jiirlsdlctional  disputes, 
however,  minority  unions  strike  to  compel 
employers  to  deal  with  them  despite  a  legal 
duty  to  bargain  with  the  majority  union. 
Strikes  to  compel  an  employer  to  violate  the 
law  are  inexcusable.  Legislation  to  prevent 
such  strikes  Is  clearly  desirable. 

In  my  comments  on  the  bin  which 
became  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  I  criticized 
section  8  (b)  (4)  In  many  respects,  but 
I  agreed  that  these  provisions  of  section 
8  (b)  (4)  which  dealt  with  JurisdicUonal 
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strikes  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
8  (b>  (4)  (C)  were  sound.    I  said: 

Another  objective  for  which  It  will  be 
Illegal  to  strike  or  engage  in  a  boycott  is 
one  designed  to  compel  any  employer  to  dis- 
regard a  certification  issued  by  the  Board. 
Under  the  present  law.  an  employer  who  is 
under  a  duty  to  recognize  and  bargain  with 
one  union  by  reason  of  a  Board  election  and 
certification  can  obtain  no  relief  from  the 
Board  or  the  courts  if  the  union  which  lost 
the  election  chooses  to  strike  or  boycott  in 
an  effort  to  have  the  employer  disregard  the 
obligation  placed  upon  him  by  reason  of  the 
Board  certification. 

No  one  doubted,  when  the  act  was 
passed,  that  section  8  (b)  (4)  (C)  went 
no  further  than  prohibiting  strikes  which 
had  as  their  objective  to  force  an  em- 
ployer to  disregard  a  legal  obligation 
which  rested  upon  him  by  reason  of  a 
valid  Board  certification  which  had 
been  outstaiiding  for  1  year  or  less. 
Under  familiar  doctrine,  certifications 
impose  an  absolute  legal  duty  on  the 
employer  to  recognize  the  certified 
union  for  only  1  year.  In  the  Coca-Cola 
case  the  certification  of  the  Independent 
union  was  not  only  subject  to  challenge, 
having  been  in  effect  for  a  period  of  over 
2  years,  but  the  employer  was  under  no 
legal  obligation  whatever  to  bargain  with 
the  independent  union  at  the  time  local 
688  struck.    The  reasons  are  obvious. 

Whatever  duty  may  have  been  imposed 
on  Coca-Cola  by  the  certlficaticm  was 
lifted  when  local  688  filed  its  representa- 
tion petition  supported  by  an  adequate 
number  of  authorization  cards.  Even 
the  regional  director  agreed  that  local 
688  had  thereby  raised  a  question  con- 
cerning representation  and.  under  the 
law.  then,  at  least,  the  certification  no 
longer  bound  Coca-Cola  to  anything. 
The  law  is  clear  that  an  employer  is 
under  no  obligation  to  bargain  with  any 
union,  whether  previously  certified  or 
not.  where  a  question  concerning  repre- 
sentation has  been  raised  by  a  rival 
union.  Second,  the  company  itself  had 
stopped  bargaining  with  the  certified 
union  before  the  strike  occurred.  The 
company  could  not  claim  that  it  was 
being  forced  by  the  strike  to  discontinue 
doing  something  that  it  was  not  doing 
anyway.  Third,  at  the  time  the  strike 
occurred  the  employer  could  not  have 
bargained  with  the  certified  union.  It 
was  no  longer  in  existence.  Finally, 
local  688  represented  all  of  the  former 
members  of  the  previously  certified 
imion. 

Nothing  in  the  language  or  in  the  rea- 
sons which  led  to  adoption  of  section  8 
(b)  (4)  (C)  could  conceivably  have  sug- 
gested to  anyone  that,  even  if  local  688 
was  striking  to  secure  recognition  from 
the  company,  its  action  in  doing  so  was 
prohibited  in  these  circumstances  by  sec- 
tion (b)  (4)  (C).  And  so,  indeed.  United 
States  District  Judge  Moore,  of  the  East- 
ern District  of  Missouri,  held  when  Re- 
gional IMrector  Kennedy  asked  him  to 
Issue  an  injunction  prohibiting  local  688*s 
strike  on  the  ground  that  he,  Keimedy. 
had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that,  by 
striking,  local  688  had  violated  section  8 
(b)  (4)  (C).  Judge  Moore  denied  the 
injunction,  and  in  his  opinion  said: 

Because  the  association  had.  by  November 
9,  ld55,  when  the  association's  certlflcat|Hi 


was  mor*  than  1  y«ar  old.  lost  ths  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit,  and  the  company  had  at  least 
a  bona  fide  doubt  that  the  association  re- 
tained the  support  of  a  majority,  the  com< 
pany  was  then  no  longer  required  by  law  to 
bargain  collectively  with  the  association,  but 
was  free  to  "refuse  to  bargain  further  with 
It."  (Brookt  V.  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (348  U.  8.  M.  104.  35  LRRM  2158): 
Celaneae  Corp.  (M  NLRB  044).)  An  object 
of  respondent's  conduct,  therefore,  was  •  •  • 
not  to  require  the  company  to  violate  Ita 
duty  to  bargain  with  the  certified  union. 

6.  Section  8  (b)  (4)  (C)  of  the  act  pro- 
scribes strikes  "having  as  their  purpose 
forcing  any  employer  to  disregard  his  obliga- 
tion to  recognize  and  bargain  with  a  certified 
union  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  bargain  with  or 
recognise  another  union."  (House  Confer- 
ence Report  No.  510,  80th  Cong..  1st  sess.;  see 
also  S.  Rept  No.  105,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.:  93 
dally  CoNoaxsnoNAL  Rccoto  7080:  id.  at  191(>- 

12,  3054.)  That  section  does  not.  as  the 
Board  contends,  proscribe  strikes  directed 
toward  compelling  the  employer  to  violate 
his  duty  of  neutrality  between  two  compet- 
ing unions,  nor  does  It  proscribe  strikes  to 
gain  an  object  (recognition)  which  could  al- 
ternatively be  gained,  eventually,  by  means 
of  the  peaceful  processes  of  the  Board's  elec- 
tion prtxedures.  for  it  is  not  written  In  those 
terms,  and  there  la  no  rational  relation  be- 
tween these  circumstancea  and  the  criterion 
established  by  the  act:  whether  "another  la- 
bor organization  has  been  certified  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  (the)  employees  under  the 
provisions  of  section  9."  A  strike  Is  not  ren- 
dered unlawful  by  the  presence  of  such  cir- 
cumstances. See.  e.  g.  Perry  Norrell  Co.  (80 
NLRB  225.  23  LRRM  1001):  Tungsten  Mining 
Corp.  (106  NLRB  903,  900.  32  LRRM  1576); 
address  of  former  General  Counsel  Bott.  May 

13.  1954  (34  LRRM  78.  79;  cf.  8  Rept  No.  105. 
80th  Cong..  1st  sess..  p.  22):  House  Confer- 
ence Report  No.  510.  80th  Cong..  1st  sess..  43, 
44.  98  dally  CoNcarssioNAL  Rscoao  4557. 
4562-45e3.  Accordingly  section  8  ( b)  (4)  (C) 
does  not  proscribe  the  conduct  of  respondent 
in  this  case. 

7.  The  fact  that  repondent's  representa- 
tion petition  was  already  pending  at  the  time 
of  the  strike  does  not  render  respondent's 
conduct  unlawful,  because  this  circumstance 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  terms  of  section 
8  (b)  (4)  (C).  and  a  contrary  rule  would 
discourage,  rather  than  encourage,  reaort  by 
the  union  to  the  peaceful  election  procedxures 
of  the  Board. 

8.  Any  intimidating  tactics  that  may  have 
been  employed  by  respondent  in  acquiring 
or  Insuring  the  support  of  some  of  the  em- 
ployees are  irrelevant,  for  before  any  such 
tactics  were  used  respondent  had  gained  the 
support  of  a  clear  majority  of  the  employees 
In  the  unit. 

9.  Petitioner  does  not  have  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  respondent  has  en- 
gaged or  Is  not  engaging  in  unfair  labor  prac- 
tlcea  within  the  meaning  of  section  8  (b) 
(4)   (C)  of  the  act. 

10.  The  petition  for  an  injunction  should 
therefore  be  denied   (37  LRRM  2490.  2499). 

Amazingly  enough,  however,  despite 
this  clearly  correct  decision,  Regional 
Director  Kennedy  continued  to  press  his 
complaint  against  Local  688.  with  the 
result  that  a  trial  examiner  of  the  Board, 
apparently  catching  the  spirit  of  the 
Eisenhower  Board's  perversion  of  the 
policies  and  objectives  of  the  statute,  has 
within  the  past  10  days  handed  down  a 
report  In  which  he  finds  that  local  688 
did  indeed  violate  section  8  (b)  (4)  (C). 
Upon  what  does  this  trial  examiner  rely 
to  support  this  shocking  conclusion? 
Apparently  the  decision  of  Judge  Moore 
was  not  good  enough  for  him.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  his 
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principal  reliance  is  the  report  of  the 
House  committee  issued  in  support  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Hartley  bill,  which  were 
infinitely  broader  and  entirely  differently 
conceived  than  section  8  (b)  (4)  (C) :  a 
provision  which  the  Senate  deliberately 
voted  down  and  which  the  Congress 
never  enacted.  The  provisions  of  the 
House  bin.  to  the  support  of  which  the 
language  which  the  examiner  quotes  was 
addressed,  would  have  outlawed  "picket- 
ing an  object  of  which  Is  to  compel  an 
employer  to  recognize  for  collective  bar- 
gaining a  representative  not  certified  un- 
der section  9  as  the  representative  of  the 
employees."  • 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  in  a  re- 
cent case  in  which  an  employer  sought 
to   enjoin   a   labor   organization   from 
picketing  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
recwnltlon  while  a  representation  pro- 
ceeding was  pending  before  the  Board, 
took  occasion  specifically  to  note  that  the 
legality  of  such  union  conduct  was  placed 
beyond  dispute  by  the  fact  that  Congress 
voted  down  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  which  I  have  thus  quoted.    Yet  the 
trial  examiner  in  the  latest  document 
which  has  come  from  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  relies  upon  the  very  sec- 
tion of  the  Hartley  bill  that  was  repu- 
diated by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  never  was  enacted  Into  law,  a  section 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  made  very  clear  never  became  a 
part    of    the   Taft-Hartley   law.    That 
shows  how  far  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  is  going  with  Its  perversion 
of    the   Taft-Hartley   law.    Apparently 
the  Board  has  made  up  Its  mind  that  It 
simply  will  stop  local  688  from  organiz- 
ing workers  at  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  In  St. 
Louis,  no  matter  how  much  the  Board 
have  to  pervert  the  law  in  order  to  ac- 
complish its  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate 
should  see  about  that.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  should  get  to  work  on  this  mat- 
ter— and  not  alone  on  this  case,  but  on 
a  legion  of  others,  too.  The  Senate 
should  Investigate  this  whole  pattern  of 
perverting  the  Intent  and  purpose  of 
Congress  In  passing  that  law. 

In  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  Local  576  v.  Johnson 
(286  P.  2d  182),  the  court  said: 

It  is  convincing  that  the  Senate  amended 
the  bill  so  that  as  it  finally  passed  the  Sen- 
ate neither  of  the  above  provisions  was  in 
It.  In  the  conference  committee  they  were 
both  omitted,  so  as  the  bill  was  finally  en- 
acted Into  law  neither  of  them  was  In  It, 
nor  was  there  any  provision  of  similar  Im- 
port. 

Mr.  President.  secUon  8  (b)  (4)  (C) 
was  entirely  differently  conceived,  and 
had  a  far  narrower  objective  than  did 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  which 
the  Senate  rejected.  The  Senate  bill 
which  became  law  prohibited  recogni- 
tion picketing  only  where  recognition 
could  be  achieved  only  at  the  expense 
of  compelling  the  employer  to  violate 
the  legal  duty  to  bargain  with  another 
union  imposed  upon  him  by  a  certifica- 
tion which  was  at  that  time  not  subject 
to  challenge.   Congress  rejected  the  view 


•Section  12  (a)   (3)  (C)  (1)  of  H.  B.  8030. 
1  Leg.  Hl£t.  L.  M.  R.  A.  p.  205. 


that  recognition  picketing  should  be 
barred  merely  toecauae  the  union  had 
available  to  it  the  representation  pro- 
cedures of  section  9  of  the  act  for  se- 
curing recognition.  Equally  clearly  it  re- 
jected the  view  that  unions  should  be 
prohibited  from  striking  to  secure  rec- 
ognition merely  because,  at  the  time  they 
demanded  recognition,  they  did  not  rep- 
resent a  majority  of  the  employees  and 
the  employer  could  not  legally  grant  to 
them  exclusive  recognition.  The  reasons 
for  this  approach,  may  I  remind  the 
Senate,  were  fully  explored  in  the  ex- 
tensive debates  which  occurred  on  the 
Ball  amendment  which  would  have  auth- 
orized employers  to  resort  directly  to 
the  courts  to  obtain  injunctive  relief 
against  all  "illegal  strikes,  picketing  and 
boycotts." 

I  recall,  as  thought  it  were  yesterday, 
standing  over  there  in  the  second  row 
from  the  rear  and  carrying  on  a  debate 
m  opposition  to  the  proposed  Ball 
amendment.  I  p<Hnted  out  very  clearly, 
as  I  recall,  that  what  the  employers 
ought  to  be  protected  from  was  a  picket 
line  or  a  strike  which  was  stretched  or 
called  in  order  to  force  an  employer  to 
deal  with  another  union,  even  though 
that  employer,  at  that  very  time,  was 
legally  bound  to  deal  with  a  certified 
union.  I  said,  in  effect.  -That  kind  of 
labor  practice  Is  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, and  that  kind  of  labor  practice 
ought  to  be  declared  illegal.  But  we 
should  not  put  into  this  law  a  proposal 
which  would  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
strike  or  the  stretching  of  a  picket  line 
by  a  union  at  a  time  when  the  employer 
was  not  legally  bound  to  deal  with  an- 
other union." 

In  opposinir  the  Ball  amendment, 
which  as  Senators  will  remember,  was 
decisively  defeated.  I  said— Congres- 
sional Rbcord.  volume  93,  part  4,  page 
4840,  Second  Legislative  History,  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  pages  1359- 
1360: 

1  think  one 'of  the  primary  effects  of  the 
Ball  amendment  win  he  that  It  wUl  destroy 
the  right  to  strike  for  recognition  purposes. 
-  •  '    •  •  •  • 

While,  as  Indicated  by  my  stipport  of  the 
committee  bill,  I  feel  that  there  are  Instances 
where  we  ahould  and  can  properly  place 
some  restraint  upon  tise  of  tills  power,  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  strike  for  recognition  is 
not  one  of  them.  It  frequ-nUy  happens  that 
when  a  union  has  just  begun  its  organising 
efforta,  an  employer  undertakes  retaliatory 
action.  The  discharge  of  one  or  two  of  the 
most  active  union  members  Is  a  sharp  warn- 
ing to  others  who  have  joined  the  union  that 
they  wlU  be  the  next  to  go.  end  any  coura- 
geous person.  j\istlflabl7  Incensed  by  this  in- 
vasion of  the  rlghta  of  the  group  by  the  em- 
ployer, might  well  feel  It  necessary  to  take 
steps  In  self-defense  particularly  by  way  of 
withdrawing  the  economic  power  of  thoae 
who  remain  In  order  to  mest  the  challenge 
laid  down  by  the  employer.  To  deny  this 
weapon  Is  to  force  men  to  wait  in  abject 
fashion  for  such  further  attacks  as  the  em- 
ployer may  care  to  make  upon  their  most 
f  undamenUl  rights. 

But.  say  the  sponsors  of  this  measure,  vm- 
der  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  these 
men  now  have  an  alternative  in  that  they 
may  receive  protection  from  the  Board.  It 
la  well  that  they  do.  and  the  steady  falUng 
off  In  the  last  10  years  ot  strikes  for  reoog- 
nltlon  Indicates  that  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases  employees  do  resort  to  the  processes  of 


the  Board  rather  than  engaging  in  strike  ac- 
ticm.  But  the  remedy  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  slow  and  time- 
consuming,  running  in  litigated  caaes  to  a 
period  of  about  3  years.  The  hazards  of  the 
law  are  always  there,  and  even  a  meritorlotis 
claim  may  fall  for  lack  of  proof  or  on  a  tech- 
nicality. It  is  a  particularly  unhappy  an- 
swer when  the  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  are  Inadequate 
to  enable  it  even  to  begin  to  do  Its  job.  In- 
sofar as  the  remedy  is  effective,  employees 
will,  of  course,  use  It  as  an  alternative  to 
striking;  and  every  self-interest  will  encour- 
age them  to  do  so.  Further,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  by  no  means  covers  aU 
provocative  action  by  an  employer  which 
may  induce  employees  to  engage  in  a  strike 
for  recognition.  There  may  be  grievous  in- 
fractions of  other  Federal  or  State  laws, 
there  may  be  a  deliberate  Incitement  to  such 
strikes  by  the  employer  through  an  "agent 
provocateur"  or  other  means.  To  deny  em- 
ployees under  these  circumstances  their 
right  of  self-help  Is  to  award  a  bonus  to 
those  employers  who  engage  in  the  most  out- 
rageous antisocial  conduct.  While  I  do  not 
welcome  strikes  for  recognition— or.  indeed, 
any  type  of  strike — I  have  no  slightest  ques- 
tion that  this  Is  an  instrument  which  should 
properly  be  left  in  the  hands  of  employees 
where  the  clrctunstances  are  so  outrageous 
as  to  induce  them  to  resort  to  It. 

We  beat  the  Ball  amendment,  let  me 
say  for  the  benefit  of  this  trial  examiner. 
We  did  not  put  it  into  the  law.  We  did 
not  bring  over  from  the  House  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Hartley  bill;  and  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Hartley  bill  involved  in  the  in- 
stant issue  was  not  included  in  the  final 
bill.  It  did  not  come  out  of  the  confer- 
ence. It  was  eliminated  in  conference. 
And  yet  this  trial  examiner  seeks,  in  ef- 
fect— because  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to— to  overrule  JiKige  Moore  by  resorting 
to  the  new  dilatory  tactic  of  referring  to 
this  rejected  section  of  the  Hartley  bill 
in  the  House. 

In  1948.  after  observing  a  year  of  Taft- 
Hartley  operation,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Labor  Management  Relations,  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  ol  the  act.  and  containing  leading 
congressional  advocates  of  the  act,  is- 
sued its  report.  In  that  report  the  com- 
mittee devoted  si>eciflc  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  status  of  strikes  and  picketing 
for  reo<^:nition  under  the  Tsift-Hartley 
Act.  and  to  proposals  for  amendment  of 
the  act  to  make  such  strikes  and  picket- 
ing iOegaL  The  committee  said — report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations,  80th  Congress,  2d 
session.  Report  No.  986,  part  3.  pages 
70-71: 

Both  the  bm  paaaed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1947  and  early  committee  ver- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill  contained  some  form 
of  prohibition  against  a  strike  for  a  purpose 
for  which  trie  act  provided  an  administra- 
tive remedy-^  Such  a  provision  would  have 
prohibited  a  strike  for  recognition,  since  the 
labor  organization  has  available  the  cer- 
tification processes  of  the  Board.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  law's  only  limitation  upon  sucli 
strikes  is  that  provided  by  section  8  (b) 
(4)  (C).  The  right  to  strike  for  recognition 
Is  only  forecloeed  when  another  labor  or- 
ganization has  been  certified  as  the  bargain- 
ing representative. 

Upon  what  else  does  this  examiner  rely 
to  support  his  novel  and  oppressive  con- 
clusion? He  relies,  incredibly  enough, 
on  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Brooks 
against  NLRB. 
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But  the  Brooks  decision  on  its  face 
(hows  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
lold  that  the  obligation  of  an  employer 
to  deal  with  a  certified  union  extends 
Oeyond  a  reasonable  time,  at  most.  1 
irear.  Certainly  the  Court  refused  to 
tiold  that  the  only  thing  an  employer 
can  lawfully  do  when  a  rival  union 
claims  to  represent  his  employees  after 
the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  issu- 
ance of  the  certificate  is  to  continue  to 
bargain  exclusively  with  the  certified 
union.  The  Brooks  opinion  does  not 
even  remotely  imply  that  once  a  certi- 
fication has  been  issued  to  a  labor  or- 
ganization, no  matter  how  many  years 
have  elapsed,  the  employees  may  change 
their  bargaining  agent  and  strike  to 
compel  their  employer  to  deal  with  their 
new  representatives  only  if  the  Board, 
after  protracted  formal  proceedings,  has 
certified  their  new  representative.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  implication  in  the 
decision  to  that  effect 

The  consequence  of  administrative 
distortion  of  the  plain  terms  and  legis- 
lative history  of  section  8  (b)  (4)  (C)  in 
this  case  has  been  to  bar  local  688  from 
access  to  the  act's  representation  ma- 
chinery. Regional  Director  Kennedy 
utilized  his  issuance  of  the  complaint 
in  this  case  as  an  excuse  for  holding  up 
the  representation  proceeding.  He  thus 
has  deprived  local  688  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  in  an  election  that 
it  is  the  freely  chosen  bargaining  repre- 
sentative of  the  Coca-Cola  employees. 
The  very  administrative  machinery 
which  the  trial  examiner  holds  must  be 
utilized  by  the  union  as  its  route  to 
securing  recognition  is  barred  to  it. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  Member  of 
this  body  can  sanction  a  result  which  so 
transforms  this  statute — a  measure  en- 
acted to  remove  the  need  for,  and  to 
facilitate  termination  of,  strikes  by  com- 
pelling employers  to  recognize  and  bar- 
gain with  the  representative  chosen  by 
employees — Into  an  instrumentality  for 
assuring  that  industrial  strife  must  in- 
evitably continue  and  be  prolonged. 
Regional  Director  Kennedy  has  wiped 
out.  so  far  as  these  200  driver-salesmen 
are  concerned,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act's  guaranties  of  self-organiza- 
tion and  the  procedures  which  Congress 
provided  for  implementing  those  guar- 
einties.  This  strike  today  Ls  in  its  19th 
nreek.  How  much  longer  are  these  men 
to  be  compelled  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  perversion  of  the  act  by  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Board? 

We  find  that  the  proempIo3rer  bias  at 
:he  regional  level  is  not  confined  to  the 
5t.  Louis  regional  ofDce  or  to  Regional 
Director  Kennedy  alone,  but  appears  to 
lomlnate  the  policy  of  many  regional  of- 
Ices  throughout  the  country.  We  have 
leen  that  in  the  Coca-Cola  case  the  com- 
pany emplo3red  dilatory  tactics  by  seek- 
ng  postponements  of  hearings,  by  re- 
usals  to  furnish  interstate  commerce 
lata,  claims  of  surprise,  et  cetera,  ex- 
lensions  in  the  filing  of  briefs,  which 
)rought  about  a  delay  of  over  14  weeks 
rom  the  time  of  filing  of  the  petition  for 
in  election.  No  penalties  were  imposed 
>n  the  company  for  these  delaying  tac- 
ics. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  working  on 
he  analysis,  I  made  inquiry  about  the 


Coca-Cola  case,  and  I  secured  informa- 
tion from  H.  J.  Gibbons,  secretary-treas- 
urer, Teamsters'  Local  Union,  No.  688. 
who  submitted  material  to  me  in  a  letter 
dated  March  10,  1956.  With  the  letter 
he  enclosed  material  entitled  "The  Case 
of  Teamsters'  Local  688  Against  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  the  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  material  previously  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
other case,  in  the  third  region,  when  the 
union  was  charged  with  employing  de- 
laying tactics  the  regional  director  and 
the  Board  had  no  qualms  in  penalizing 
it,  even  though  in  doing  so  the  Board 
denied  the  union  a  right  the  existence  of 
which  the  Board  has  expressly  recog- 
nized only  a  short  time  before.  The  case 
is  Spirella  Company.  Inc.  (3-RC-1636). 
The  union  involved  had  filed  a  petition 
for  an  election.  The  union  originally 
asked  for  a  5-week  postponement  for  the 
initial  conference  in  the  case  but  at  the 
urging  of  the  regional  office  agreed  to  a 
mere  1-week  postponement.  At  the  con- 
ference the  parties  agreed  on  all  the 
terms  of  a  consent  election  except  the 
site  of  the  election.  The  union,  however, 
would  not  consent  to  holding  the  election 
within  the  plant  because  the  plant  was 
the  headquarters  of  an  "inside '  union. 

After  requesting  and  receiving  the 
written  views  of  the  parties  on  this  is- 
sue, the  regional  director,  without  fur- 
ther notice  to  the  parties,  dismissed  the 
petition  because  "the  course  of  action 
pursued  by  the  petitioner  has  indicated 
that  it  is  not  prepared  for  an  election  and 
is  unwilling  that  this  office  hold  an  elec- 
tion at  this  time. '  The  Board  sustained 
the  dismissal  and  denied  the  union's  sub- 
sequent motion  for  reconsideration  on 
two  grounds:  First,  petitioner  "sought 
to  delay  the  processing  of  its  petition"; 
second,  petitioner  "refused  to  Tigree  to  a 
consent  election  on  employer's  premises." 

The  Board,  of  course,  had  a  right  to 
overrvUe  the  unions  contention  that  the 
election  should  not  be  held  on  the  com- 
pany's premises.  But  the  union  surely 
had  a  right  to  make  the  contention  and 
a  right  to  have  the  board  rule  on  it.  The 
appropriate  action  in  the  case,  therefore, 
would  have  been  to  dismiss  the  petition 
unless  the  union  ugreed  to  the  election  in 
the  plant.  The  union  indicated  to  the 
Board,  in  its  motion  for  reconsidera'  ton. 
that  if  the  Board  so  niled  it  would  con- 
sent. But  the  Board  did  not  issue  such 
an  order.  It  issued  a  final  order  affirm- 
ing the  regional  directors  flat  dismissal. 
The  union  could  not  file  another  peti- 
tion because,  after  the  regional  director 
dismissed  the  petition,  the  "inside"  union 
signed  a  3-year  contract  with  an  Inde- 
pendent union  which  would  bar  an  elec- 
tion for  3  years. 

The  result  is  that  because  the  union 
wanted  to  exercise  its  right  to  appeal  to 
the  Board  on  the  question  of  where  the 
election  should  be  held — a  right  which 
the  Board  has  said  It  haa — it  was  de- 


prived of  an  election,  on  or  off  the  plant 
premises,  for  3  years. 

Another  example  of  the  double  stand- 
ard by  the  regional  offices  of  the  Board 
applied  in  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  the  act  is  the  discriminatory  treat- 
ment afforded  the  union  in  the  Missouri 
Transit  Co.  case  (17-CA-841),  by  the 
17th  regional  office  at  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
and  the  General  Counsel's  office  in 
Washington.  This  case  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  regional  director  had 
one  standard  when  the  employer  is  the 
charging  party  and  another  when  the 
union  files  unfair  labor  practice  charges. 
In  that  case.  Teamsters  Local  No.  864  at 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  filed  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  against  Missouri  Tran- 
sit Co.,  Inc..  on  August  31,  1954.  And 
the  same  time,  on  July  23,  1954,  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  charge  was  filed 
against  this  union  in  the  case  of  Andrew 
Patton,  No.  14-CB-255.  In  the  Patton 
case  the  complaint  was  issued  August  26. 
1954,  or  Just  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  the  charge  was  filed  and  the  clause 
set  down  for  hearing  on  September  20, 
1954,  and  the  complaint  has  long  since 
been  disposed  of.  However,  in  the  Mis- 
souri Transit  Co.  case.  In  which  the  same 
imion  filed  a  charge  against  the  em- 
ployer, in  spite  of  repeated  letters  written 
both  to  the  regional  office.  17th  region 
at  Kansas  City  and  to  the  General  Coun- 
sel's office  at  Washington,  no  complaint 
was  Issued  until  December  28,  1955.  or 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  com- 
plaint had  been  filed.  The  hearing  was 
finally  had  on  January  31.  1956.  and  the 
hearing  officer's  intermediate  report  was 
Issued  March  1.  1956.  in  which  he  found 
that  every  charge  contained  in  the  com- 
plaint against  this  employer  was  sub- 
stantiated. These  charges  included  un- 
lawful discharge  of  11  employees.  ln« 
terrogating  employees  concerning  their 
membership  in  the  union,  threats  of  dis- 
charge, documentary  evidence  in  which 
supervisors  were  instructed  to  get  rid 
of  union  members  prior  to  a  representa- 
tion hearing  and  discontinuing  a  portion 
of  the  bus  line  for  the  purposes  of  seek- 
ing to  avoid  bargairUng  with  the  union. 
One  can  only  wonder  whether  the  act 
is  being  impartially  administered  when 
a  complaint  is  issued  on  a  charge  against 
a  union  within  approximately  30  days 
but  when  a  charge  is  filed  against  an  em- 
ployer by  that  same  union,  the  General 
Counsels  office  takes  almost  a  year  and 
a  half  to  issue  a  complaint,  particularly 
where,  from  the  evidence  disclosed  In 
the  case  and  the  hearing  officer's  report. 
Is  Is  clear  that  the  grossest  sort  of  un- 
fair latx>r  practices  have  been  commit- 
ted by  the  employer. 

Complaints  have  been  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  concerning 
the  tactics  used  by  field  examiners  In 
the  investigation  of  charges  brought  by 
employers  and  unions.  I  have  before 
me  the  case  of  Lloyd  Fry  Roofing  Co., 
where  a  union  was  engaged  in  organiza- 
tional picketing  and  the  company  had 
failed  on  two  separate  occasions  to  get 
Injxmctlve  relief  In  the  State  courts. 
However,  by  filing  charges  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  he  found 
an  able  ally  In  the  person  of  the  field 
examiner  who  used  the  prestige  of  his 
office  in  advocating  that  the  union  with- 
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draw  its  picket  lines.  On  December  20. 
1955.  Field  Examiner  Bernard  Samoff 
communicated  with  Bill  Englander.  busi- 
ness agent  for  the  union,  and  pointed  out 
that  he  thought  that  the  unfair  labor 
charges  of  the  union  were  without  merit 
and  that  there  was  considerable  merit 
to  the  company  charges.  He  finlher 
pointed  out  that  even  If  the  union's  legal 
points  were  correct  the  imlon  would  be 
faced  with  legal  difficulties  far  beyond 
any  value  the  organization  would  have. 
He  added  that  under  the  act,  the  injunc- 
tion would  be  Issued  first  and  only  later 
would  the  imion  be  able  to  proceed.  He 
reminded  the  business  agent  that  there 
have  already  been  many  cases  in  which 
the  charged  party  had  ultimately  proved 
to  the  Board  its  innocence  of  a  secondary 
boycott  violation  while  suffering  an  in- 
junction all  during  the  period  of  litiga- 
tion. 

When  the  field  examiner  was  told  that 
the  cases  supported  the  legal  rights  of 
the  union  in  organizational  picketing,  in 
requesting  the  employees  of  secondary 
employers  to  respect  their  picket  lines 
at  the  primary  situs,  he  reminded  the 
business  agent  that  "the  new  general 
counsel  of  the  Board  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  relating 
to  possible  new  unfair  labor  charges  were 
not  to  be  dismissed  by  regional  directors 
but  instead  were  to  be  brought  to  his 
attention  for  possible  decision  in  favor 
of  Issuing  complaints  in  clrcimistances 
that  had  not  heretofore  been  regarded 
as  unfair  labor  practices." 

Thus,  by  threats  of  using  the  Injunc- 
tive power  of  the  Board  in  a  fact  situ- 
ation where  there  was  litUe  likelihood 
of  illegality,  and  by  impressing  upon 
the  union  the  new  policy  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  filing  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  against  unions  wherever  pos- 
sible, the  Board  agent  succeeded  where 
the  employer  had  failed  in  the  State 
courts,  in  getting  the  union  to  remove 
Its  picket  line. 

The  Eisenhower  Board  sajrs  that  its 
action  in  limiting  the  nvmiber  of  cases 
over  which  it  will  exercise  Jurisdiction  is 
based  upon  the  administrative  neces- 
sity created  by  the  limitations  of  budget 
and  personnel.  That  this  is  not  en- 
tirely the  Board's  motivation  is  made 
clear  enough  in  other  ways.  It  would 
perhaps  help  in  throwing  light  upon  this 
situation,  however,  to  see  how  the  re- 
gional office  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  uses  its 
budget  and  personnel  in  the  cases  over 
which  it  does  have  Jurisdiction— if  the 
case  happens  to  be  one  against  a  union. 
There  is  a  little  company  in  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  called  MeUl  Fabricators  and 
Finishers.  Inc.  In  January  1955  the 
Steelworkers  won  an  election  there  and 
were  certified  as  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agency.  They  were  unable  to  obtain 
agreement  from  the  company  on  any  in- 
crease in  wages,  or  other  benefits,  even 
though  the  minimum  wage  paid  by  the 
company  was  80  cents  an  hour.  A  strike 
was  called.  The  company  tried  to  break 
the  strike.  It  was  successful.  The  plant 
opened  and  the  Jobs  of  all  the  strikers 
were  filled  by  strikebreakers. 

The  workers  who  had  been  displaced 
reacted  violently — too  violently.  Some 
members  of  the  union,  in  violation  of 
their  instructions,  participated  In 
threatening   violence   and  in  throwing 


rocks.  The  company  responded  by  un- 
fair labor  practice  charges  against  the 
nnlon  and  one  of  the  strikebreakers  also 
filed  charges  against  the  union. 

I  do  not  excuse  or  condone  this  violence 
of  the  strikers.  Nor  did  the  striking 
union.  The  union  quickly  realized  that 
it  was  in  an  impossible  position  and  It 
proceeded  to  settle  the  strike  and  the 
litigation  growing  out  of  the  strike.  It 
made  a  settlement  on  terms  of  complete 
and  total  defeat.  No  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  was  made.  Not  one 
striker  was  reemployed  by  the  company. 
The  union  agreed  that  it  would  abandon 
the  strike  and  would  not  attempt  in  any 
way  to  represent  the  employees  during 
the  rest  of  the  certification  year.  In  re-^ 
turn  for  the  union's  disclaimer  of  any 
further  Interest  in  the  matter,  the  dis^ 
placement  of  every  single  striker  and  the  . 
termination  of  the  controversy,  the  em- 
ployer withdrew  his  charges  before  the 
NLRB,  as  did  the  single  employeee  who 
had  filed  a  charge.  In  view  of  the  ad- 
ministrative necessity  of  serving  its 
budget  and  personnel  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  Labor  Board  would  be 
satisfied.    Not  so. 

The  regional  director  for  the  Board  in- 
sisted in  going  ahead  with  a  hearing 
before  a  trial  examiner  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  union  should  be  ordered 
to  cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in  fur- 
ther coercion  In  connection  with  its  now 
extinct  strike.  The  union  said  that  it 
would  gladly  take  any  action  required 
by  the  Board.  It  would  post  notices.  It 
would  agree  in  any  form  requested  that 
neither  it  nor  any  of  Its  agents  would 
engage  In  any  coercive  action  at  the  com- 
pany because  It  had  disclaimed  any  fur- 
ther Interest  In  the  company. 

This  was  not  enough  for  the  Board's 
regional  director.  He  refused  to  with- 
draw the  complaint.  He  proceeded  with 
a  hearing — at  which  the  imlon  repre- 
sentative simply  refused  to  defend.  The 
trial  examiner  found  the  union  guilty 
and  recommended  that  an  order  Issue 
against  it.  The  union  complied  with  the 
pro[>osed  order,  as  it  had  offered  to  do 
before  the  hearing. 

Still  the  regional  director  was  not 
satisfied.  The  trial  examiner  had  not 
made  findings  on  each  of  the  instances  of 
violence,  although  the  same  order  would 
Issue.  Irrespective  of  the  niimber  of  In- 
stances. The  regional  director  spent 
precious  time  end  money  in  having  ex- 
ceptions and  a  brief  prepared  urging  that 
the  examiner  should  have  found  all  the 
Instances  of  violence.  The  Board,  ai 
course,  disregarded  the  exceptions  as 
merely  cimiulative  and  issued  the 
recommended  order,  with  which  the 
union  had  already  complied. 

In  this  case,  the  regional  director 
did  not  destroy  a  union — the  local  organ- 
ization had  already  simk  without  a  trace. 
But  he  demonstrated  again  that  in  the 
exercise  of  vlndlctiveness  and  harass- 
ment against  imions,  there  is  no  ap- 
parent limit  to  the  resources  of  Board 
personnel. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  malad- 
ministration of  the  act,  as  such,  and 
turning  to  the  Board's  abuse  of  Its  quasi- 
Judicial  function  in  the  decisional  proc- 
ess. I  should  can  attention  to  another 
way  in  which  the  Eisenhower-appointed 


Board  members  and  his  new  General 
Counsel  are  abusing  their  official  posi- 
tions. Tlie  Congress  has  always  recog- 
nized, and  the  Board  has  told  us  time 
and  time  again  that  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  requires  speedy  case 
handling  at  all  stages — at  the  enforce- 
ment stage  after  the  Board's  decision 
in  unf  air-laix>r  cases  has  been  rendered, 
as  well  as  at  all  other  stages.  When 
General  Counsel  Bott  left  office  In  De- 
cember 1954,  there  was  a  backlog  of  only 
eight  unassigned  cases  in  the  E^orce- 
ment  Section  of  the  General  Counsel's 
office.  One  year  later,  \mder  General 
Counsel  Kammholz.  the  backlog  of  un- 
assigned cases  pending  in  enforcement 
was  32.  Yet  despite  the  growth  of  this 
backlog.  General  Counsel  Kammholz, 
since  he  assumed  office,  reportedly  has 
.spent  less  than  50  percent  of  his  time 
at  his  desk  in  Washington.  Instead  of 
tending  to  business,  and  seeking  to  ex- 
pedite the  handling  of  cases.  Kammholz 
has  devoted  too  much  time  to  speech- 
making  before  various  employer  groups 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

Congress  did  not  establish  the  office 
of  General  Counsel  of  the  Board  to  serve 
as  a  propaganda  arm  of  the  RepubUcan 
Party.  So  Intensive  a  program  of 
speechmaking,  occupsring  so  large  a  part 
of  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to 
case  handling,  suggests  that  the  present 
incumbent  misconceives  both  the  nature 
of  his  office  and  the  obligations  of  public 
service. 

The  making  of  these  speeches  not  only 
deprives  the  agency  of  its  responsible 
administrative  officer;  it  casts  a  heavy 
burden  on  already  overworked  employees 
on  the  enforcement  staff.  It  Is  not  se- 
cret that  the  General  Counsels  speeches 
are  ghost  written  by  highly  skilled  clvU- 
servlce  employees  whose  Job  descriptions 
show  that  they  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  write  briefs  to  appellate  courts 
in  support  of  Board  decisions,  not  to 
write  political  speeches  for  the  General 
Counsel  to  deliver. 

Speechmaking  is  a  plague  which  seems 
to  have  Infected  some  of  the  Republican- 
appointed  Board  members  as  well. 
Member  Rodgers,  particularly,  has  en- 
gaged in  an  Inordinate  amount  of  trav- 
eling about  the  country,  proclaiming 
and  defending  and  seeking  to  vindicate 
the  transformation  which  the  Eisen- 
hower Board  has  wrought  in  Congress' 
labor-relations  policy.  I,  for  one,  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  expenses  of 
these  trips  are  being  charged  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and,  if  so,  on 
what  possible  theory  such  special  plead- 
ing to  selected  groups  can  be  thought 
to  be  the  legitimate  governmental  ac- 
tivity of  a  quasi -judicial  officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  another 
Important  topic  In  this  speech,  The  Na- 
ture of  the  Bbard's  Quasi- Judicial 
Function,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  show 
how  the  Board  has  abused  its  quasi- 
judicial  fimction. 

Ctee  of  the  most  able  and  scholarly 
analyses  of  recent  changes  In  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board's  policies 
is  set  forth  in  an  article  written  by 
Mozart  Q.  Ratner,  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago bar  and  formerly  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel  in  charge  of  Supreme  Court 
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Itlgatloo  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
lons  Board.  This  article,  publlatied  In 
he  UnlTeralty  of  Chicago  Law  Reriew. 
'  'olume  33.  No.  1.  autumn  1955.  was  first 
>reMnted  by  ICr.  Ratner  to  the  eighth 
annual  conference  on  labor  of  New  York 
Jnlveraltj  In  1955. 

I  have  drawn  heavily  upon  Mr.  Rat- 
:  ler's  article  throughout  this  speech  be- 
cause lir.  Ratner's  experiences  as  As- 
Istant  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
jabor  Relations  Board,  prior  to  his  re- 
urn  to  the  private  practice  of  law, 
lighly  Qualify  him  as  my  witness  in  sup- 
)ort  of  many  of  the  charges  I  make  in 
Jbls  speech. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Ratner  points  out 
hat  "in  evaluating  the  changes  which 
he  Baenhower  Board  has  made  in  the 
>peratlpn  of  the  act  through  the  deci- 
<  ilonal  process,  we  must  be  clear  about 
lie  nature  of  the  policymaking  role 
rhich  Congress  assigned  to  the  Board. 
yt  course.  Board  members  are  not  ex- 
>ccted  to  be  automatons.  Nor  is  any 
udge.  Precedents  established  in  one 
iase.  or  in  many,  need  not  automati- 
!ally  be  applied  to  another  when  the 
acts  are  so  materially  different  that 
Jie  reasons  for  the  decisions  in  earlier 
»ses  lose  their  force.  Nor  does  the  prln- 
iiple  of  stare  decisis  weigh  as  heavily 
ipon  a  quasi-Judicial  tribunal  as  on  a 
sourt." 
Mr.  Ratner  goes  on  to  point  out: 

We  sre  told  •utborttstlvcly  that  "Tb«  con- 
itant  proewt  at  trUl  mnd  arror.  on  •  wld«r 
md  tullOT  Mai*  tbsn  a  alngl*  advenary  Utl- 
(StlOB  parmlta.  dlff«r«ntlatM  perhaps  mora 
;haa  anything  •!••  tha  admlnlatratlva  from 
iha  judicial  procaaa.-  And  ao.  for  asampla, 
Lha  Board  may  put  to  work.  In  faahlonlng 
ramadlaa  to  affaetiiata  tha  policies  of  tha 
kct,  tmdaratandlng  and  Insight  which  It 
^alna  from  eumulatlva  axperlanca.  aran 
(hough  Its  ooncluaiona  can  ba  nalthar  sup- 
Tortad  nor  valldatad  objaetlvaly  by  tha  par- 
ticular raeord  bafora  It.* 

Again,  thara  la  parhapa  wldar  latlttida  for 
policymaking  than  tha  oourta  poaaaas  In  tha 
iraa  of  raooncUlng  oompatlng  and  apparently 
nconslatant  congraaslonal  objactl^sa.  whara 
>na  goal  cannot  ba  fully  attained  without 
>Tan1dlng  completely  another,  and  equaUy 
important  goal.  Thla  waa  tha  nature  of  tha 
Moblam  which  tha  Board  faead  In  Intar- 
iretlng  tha  sweeping  and  literally  un<|uall- 
led  pfohlMtloaa  of  saetkm  •  (b)  <4)  (A)  la 
ihe  light  of  Oongreaa'  maalfeat  Intention. 
nprsMad  In  aactlona  7  and  K.  to  preaanra 
ind  not  prohlMt  tha  utilisation  by  labor  or- 
(aalaatlona  of  traditional  waapona  of  aeo- 
lomle  aonfllet  in  primary  dlaputaa.  Tba 
laoM  kind  of  a  problem  waa  OMt  by  the  Board 
n  raeoaelUng  the  apparently  unqualtftod 
niarantaa  et  the  right  to  organlaa  with  am- 
»loyar  latereeta  In  maintaining  plant  dlsel- 
>llna  and  aSeetlva  production.  Commending 
(ha  Board's  solution  in  both  casss  tha  pri- 
pary  aacondsry  distinction.  In  one;  freedom 
io  soUett  membership  on  company  property, 
nit  only  during  nonworklng  hours.  In  tha 
rther— tha  Supreme  Court  emphasised  that 
ihm  Board's  •valuation  of  such  competing 
Dteraats  and  its  policy  resolution  as  to  which 
nterast  woxild.  in  particular  clrcumstancea. 
;>reTaU  U  "entitled  to  weight.-  • 

But  the  scope  of  the  Board's  policymaking 
llscretlon  Is  not  unlimited.    The  basic  out- 


•  NLMB  V.  Seven  Up  Bottling  Co.  (344  D.  a 
)44,  t4g). 

'N.L.M.  B.  V.  Denver  Bldg  S  ConstruetUm 
rrodee  CouneU  (841  U.  S.  876.  «n);N.L.R.  B. 
7.  BepubUe  Aviation  Corp,   (324  U.  8.  793. 


lines  of  national  labor  policy  have  been  laid 
down  by  Congress  in  the  statute,  and  it  is 
that  policy,  and  no  other,  which  the  Board  la 
authorized  to  enforce  and  to  effectuate.  It 
U  true  today,  as  It  was  under  the  Wagner 
Act.*  that  Congress'  policy,  as  expressed  In  the 
statute  "cannot  be  defeated  by  the  Board's 
policy":  the  Board  Is  not  permitted  "under 
the  guise  of  adml  alatratlon  to  put  UnUta- 
tlons  In  ths  statute  not  placed  there  by  Con- 
grees."  In  short,  the  Board  may  not  reform 
the  act  "to  conform  to  the  Board's  idea  of 
correct  policy." 

That  is  exactly  what  Is  wrong  with 
this  Board,  Mr.  President.  The  Eisen- 
hower members  have  turned  thonselves 
into  a  superleglslature.  They  are  going 
to  determine  what  the  legislative  policy 
is.  I  am  calling  for  an  investigation  be- 
cause I  think  such  usiupatlon  of  legisla- 
tive policy  must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Ratner  continues: 

The  provision  for  Judicial  determination, 
first  by  the  court  of  appeals  and  then  by\ 
the  Supreme  Oou.*t  of  the  United  Statea. 
whether  policies  adopted  by  the  Board  con- 
form to  the  statutory  policy.  establUbes  a 
superstructure  of  llmltatloii  within  which 
the  Board  must  confine  its  discretion.  It 
is  true,  of  eoxirse.  that  in  deciding  whether 
particular  policies  iidopted  by  the  Board  con- 
form to  the  statute's  objectlvea  courts  "m\ut 
guard  against  the  danger  of  sliding  uncon- 
sciously from  the  narrow  conAnea  of  law 
into  the  more  spa<Uous  domain  of  policy."  * 
And  it  therefore  follows  that  In  not  every 
Instance  in  which  the  Board's  policy  is  up- 
held by  the  court  is  the  Board  thereafter 
precluded  by  judical  approval  from  altering 
its  policy.  Wher^,  however,  Judicial  ap- 
proval of  Board  (ollcy  is  basAC*.  upon  the 
court's  appraisal  oi  the  terms  of  ths  statute: 
where  the  court  Itolds.  in  effect,  that  tha 
Boards'  policy  is  the  only  one  consistent 
with  effectuation  cf  the  act's  objectives,  the 
Board  la  no  longer  free  to  adopt  a  contrary 
policy.  Just  as  It  is  aot  free  after  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  has  held  s  particular  Board  policy 
Inconsistent  with  the  language  or  purpoeea 
of  the  act  to  continue  to  apply  that  policy. 

Mr.  Ratn^  discusses  this  matter  fur- 
ther in  his  e^cce'lent  article  by  stating: 

Within  the  framework  of  theee  limita- 
tions changes  of  Board  policy  are  Inevitable. 
Judicial  disapproval  of  the  Board's  inter- 
pretation of  particular  provisions  of  the  set: 
the  administrative  procewe.  which  invites 
the  Board  to  review  the  effects  of  its  policies 
in  the  light  of  its  "cumulative  experience"; 
and  shift  in  Board  member  personnel,  esch 
contributes  a  sham  to  that  end.  Changes  so 
motivated  ware  plentiful  during  both  Wagner 
and  Taft-Hartley  days,  prior  to  the  time  when 
a  majority  of  tha  Board  became  eompoaad  ot 
appolntaaa  of  tha  fiepubllean  admlnlatratloa. 
Ot  the  many  esanplee  available,  a  few  must 
aufltoa.  When  th«  Supreme  Court  raftiaad 
to  review  the  decision  of  the  second  circuit 
In  NLMB  V.  Amerwan  Tube  Beruitng  Co..  tha 
Board  bowed  and  changed  its  policy  of  con- 
demning as  lllegiil  interference  antiunion 
spsschee  made  by  an  employer  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  Influencing  the  outcome  ot  aa 
election. 

But  that.  Mr.  President,  was  before  the 
Elsenhower  Board  was  appointed.  The 
record  of  the  old  Board  is  a  record  of  a 
Board  which  bowed  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  court  decisions  which  overruled 
the  Board. 


*  Colgate -Palmolive-Peet  Co.  v.  N.  L.  B.  B. 
(338  U.  S.  358,  303),  decided  In  1»49,  revers- 
ing a  Board  decision  under  the  Wagner  Act. 

'  Phelpa  Do4lQe  Corp,  v.  hLRB  (813  U.  & 
177.  194). 


I  continue  to  read  from  Mr.  Ratner's 
article: 

Adoption  of  the  Woolworth  formula*  for 
eompuUng  back  pay  on  a  quarterly  Instead 
of  a  total  period  basis,  reflected  the  Board's 
observaUon  of  the  cumulative  effects  of  Its 
former  policy  in  defeating  offers  of  reinstate- 
ment. The  gyrations  of  Board  policy  on  ths 
queetlon  of  bargaining  rights  for  foremen, 
from  Union  CoUieriea  (41  HLRB  Ml),  to 
Maryland  Drydoek  (49  HLRB  733).  to  Faek. 
ard  Motor  Car  Co  (64  HUIB  1313),  may  fairly 
be  deemed  to  have  reflected  the  preponder- 
ance, at  varying  time*,  of  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers who  held  one  view  or  the  other  on  this 
cloae  policy  lesua. 

But  a  quasi-Judicial  agency  Is  no  more 
free  than  a  court  to  discard  precedent, 
established  policies,  and  interpretations, 
for  personal  or  political  reasons  or  to  ac- 
complish objectives  other  than  thoee 
which  Congress  sought  by  its  legislation 
to  achieve.  Wholesale  discarding  of 
precedent — for  the  sake  of  impugning 
prior  administration  of  the  act,  or  of 
altering  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  the 
opposing  forces,  as  this  Board  has  done, 
is  not  quasl-judlclal  administration  in 
the  Anglo-American  tradition  of  govern- 
ment of  law — it  Is  anarchy. 
10.  nsKMBovm  soAas  ovsaatrua  cowoasae 

This  would  be  bad  enough  if  Congress 
had  not,  when  it  enacted  Taft-Hartley 
in  1947,  itself  carefully  canvassed  ths 
Board's  Interpretation  of  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Wagner  Act  which  were  re- 
tained in  Taft-Hartley.  But  Congress 
did  exactly  that. 

Thus  Mr.  Ratner  points  out  In  his 
article: 

When  It  passed  Taft-Hartley.  Congress  did 
far  more  than  add  to  the  eaisting  provisions 
of  the  Wagner  Act  new  provisions  defining 
union  unfair  labor  practices  and  other  regu- 
lations which  had  no  counterpart  in  ths 
earlier  law.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in 
OuUett  Oin  Co.  v  NLRB  (340  U.  S.  881.  866) : 
"In  the  courss  of  adopting  the  1947  amend- 
ments Congrees  considered  in  great  detaU 
the  provisions  of  the  earlier  legislation  aa 
they  had  been  applied  by  the  Board."  In  a 
footnote  to  this  statement  the  Court  said: 
"Ample  evidence  of  this  may  be  found  In 
the  comnUttee  reports  accompanying  the 
bills  which  were  the  basis  of  the  comprehen- 
sive 1947  act.  (See  H  R  Kept  No  34ft.  80th 
Cong..  1st  sees  :  S  Rept.  No  106,  80th  Cong.. 
Istsaaa.)"  In  many  inatanaaa  Congrsai 
approved  tha  Board's  prior  poUcy 
amended  tha  act  to  change  It.  Tar  esampla. 
tha  elimination  of  "fupervtsors"  from  the 
daflnitlon  of  "employee"  in  eeetion  3  (3); 
the  "free  speech"  guaranty  embodied  In  aae- 
tlon  8  (c) :  tha  requirement.  Incorporated  tm 
section  10  (c).  that  tha  Board  aeeord  uni- 
form traatoMBt  to  aSlllatad  and  unaHllated 
labor  organisations,  and  limitation  of  tha 
"extent  of  organisation"  eoneept.  wrtttea 
Into  section  9(b),  reflected  Oongreaa'  Judg- 
ment that  prior  Board  policy  waa  uneound 
and  should  be  altered.  Congreea.  after  ex- 
anUnation,  also  approved  dosens  of  Board 
pollciss  and  practices  and  evidenced  its  ap- 
proval by  reenactlng  without  change  the 
sututory  language  on  which  they  reeted. 
Particularly  was  eongraaslonal  approval 
manifeet  where  a  Board  practice  or  policy 
had  been  followed  for  a  considerable  period 
prior  to  1947.  and  where  the  policy  or  prac- 
tice had  received  Judicial  sanction.  Thus,  In 
the  OuUett  Oin  case,  supra,  the  Supreme 
Court  noted  that  the  Board's  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  deduct  unemployment  compensa- 
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tlon  beneflU  from  back  pay  awards  Issued 
under  section  10  (b)  had  iMen  followed  for 
many  years  and  had  twice  been  approved  by 
the  courts.  "Under  these  circtunstances," 
said  the  Court,  "it  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
by  reenactlng  without  pertinent  modifica- 
tion the  provision  with  which  we  here  deal. 
Congreee  accepted  the  construction  placed 
thereon  by  the  Board  and  approved  by  the 
courts."  There  is  authority  for  the  view 
that  when  Congress  so  examines  and  adopts 
an  administrative  policy  as  its  own.  Con- 
gress gives  to  it  "the  force  of  law"  (g.  R. 
Squtbb  A  Sont  v.  Helvering.  98  P.  2d  89,  70 
1 2d  Cir.)),  and  the  administrative  agency 
thereby  ioees  whatever  discretion  it  may 
previously  have  had  to  alter  or  depart  from 
it.*  But  even  if  naked  power  to  alter  should 
remain,**  after  such  congressional  approval, 
an  administrative  agency  should  change  its 
policy  only  upon  a  concrete  showing  that 
supervening  events  havs  reduced  or  im- 
paired Its  effectiveness. 

Certainly,  when  it  adopted  Taft-Hart- 
ley, Congress  took  from  the  Board  a 
large  measure  of  the  policy-making  dis- 
cretion in  this  area  which  it  theretofore 
may  have  possessed. 

Later  in  his  article  Mr.  Ratner  states: 

Offlclal  announcements  proclaim  that  the 
new  Board  recognizes  the  limitations  upon 
iu  policy-making  function.  Speaking  for 
his  colleagues,  as  well  as  himself.  Chairman 
Parmer  stated:  "We  are  not  authorlced  to 
make  labor  policy:  we  enforce  a  specific  stat- 
ute, and  that  is  all."  Ic  the  same  speech  » 
Chairman  Parmer  stressed  that  it  was  ths 
Board's  intention  "to  sdmlnister  the  law  aa 
wrltun  and  as  Intended  by  Congress." 

Even  Member  Rodgers,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered at  Chicago,  111 .  on  February  15. 
1956,  before  the  Midwinter  Personnel 
Conference  of  the  American  Manage- 
meat  Association,  said,  at  page  6: 

Tha  Board  U  aaaanUaUy  a  court.  lu  fime- 
tlons  are  primarily  Judicial  In  character. 
*  *  *  The  Board  may  be  considered  a  court 
of  law  in  which  the  righU  and  ooiigatlona 
of  parties  subject  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
are  decided  and  enforced. 

Judged  by  its  performance  since  it  was 
successfully  packed  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  only  these  pious  self- 
serving  declarations  can  be  taken  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Board  recognizes  that  the 
role  Congress  gave  it  is  to  administer 
the  law  as  Congress  wrote  it.  not  to 
change  the  law  so  as  to  make  it  con- 
form even  more  closely  to  the  notions 
of  the  most  reactionary  elements  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

What  the  Board  actually  does  In  lU 
decisions  speaks  more  loudly  than  what 
iU  Republican-appointed  members  say 
it  does.    Let  us  examine  the  evidence. 

II.   TK«  I«W  JVUtmOUmonAL  BTAMOASSa 

Mr.  Ratner  gives  us  the  evidence  in 
this  language: 

QuantlUtlvely.  the  m^et  signlfleaat  change 
accomplUhcd  by  the  new  Board  was  IU  re- 
vision of  Jurisdictional  policy  standards,  an- 
nounced in  July  1964  and  eKpllcated.  eev- 
eral  months  later,  in  Breeding  Tranafer  Co. 
(110  NLRB  No.  64).  SuperflcUlly,  the  new 
standards  bear  striking  reeemblance  to  the 
old:    with   reUtively   minor   exceptions   the 


•Helvering  v.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
(306  U.  S.  110,  118). 

••  Cf .  Helvering  v.  Reynolds  (313  U.  8.  428) . 

"  Before  the  14th  Annual  Law  Institute. 
University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Law,  No- 
vember 6,  1963. 


changes  were  accomplished  by  revising  up- 
ward the  dollar  voliune  of  Interstate  com- 
merce which  must  be  affected  before  the 
Board  will  assert  jurisdiction.  But  the  re- 
semblance is  superficial  only.  What  distin- 
guishes the  new  policy  from  the  old  Is  tha 
motivation  which  produced  It. 

Prior  to  July  1954.  the  Board  declined  to 
exercise  Jivlsdlctlon  over  certain  classes  of 
relatively  local  enterprises  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  act  because  limitations  of  budget, 
available  personnel,  and  time  precluded  It 
from  processing  and  deciding  all  of  the  cases 
which  were  presented  to  it.  As  a  practical 
matter,  since  the  Board  could  not  handle 
all  the  cases.  It  was  compelled  to  decline  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  some.  Reasonably, 
it  concluded  that  rather  than  declining  ju- 
risdiction haphazardly,  It  should  decline  ju- 
risdiction by  category  of  enterprise  affected, 
and  It  selected  as  a  class  those  enterprises 
which  least  affected  the  economy  of  tha 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

But,  In  making  that  choice,  and  In  for- 
mulating the  1950  standards,  the  Board  was 
fully  conscious  that  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
Congress  had  not  restricted  the  act's  cov- 
erage so  as  to  leave  out  enterprises  of  a  lo- 
cal nature.  Taft-Hartley,  like  Wagner,  Is  a 
classic  example  of  Congress'  exercise  of  the 
fullest  scope  of  the  commerce  power.  It  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  wage-hour  law,  the 
Pederal  Trade  Commission  Act,  and  others.  In 
which  Congress  choee  not  to  extend  the 
reach  of  the  Pederal  law  to  the  constitu- 
tional boundary.  Since  Congress  Intended 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  apply 
to  all  enterprises  and  all  employees  who 
were  subject  to  Pederal  power  under  the 
commerce  clause,"  the  Board  recognised 
that  IU  obligation  was  to  administer  the  act 
to  the  wideet  possible  extent,  refraining  only 
where  practical  necessity  compelled  It  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Ratner  points  out  that  Members 
Murdock  and  Petersen — 

In  their  dlsaento  In  the  Breeding  case,  and 
the  majority  doee  not  even  challenge  their 
statement,  that  application  of  the  1950 
sUndards  had  not  resulted,  by  July  1954,  In 
any  serious  backlog  of  cases  either  In  Wash- 
ington or  the  field.  The  Board  members 
were  suffering  no  dearth  of  time  In  which  to 
consider  Important  cases.  No  budget  cut  or 
sudden  rise  In  caseload  suggested  that  it 
would  be  unduly  dlfDcult  in  the  future  to 
handle  Inflow  baaed  upon  the  old  stand- 
ards. 

Incidentally.  It  should  be  said  for  the 
record  that  Board  Members  Murdock 
and  Petersen  are  not  Elsenhower  ap- 
pointees. In  many  of  their  decirtons, 
and  particularly  in  some  of  their  great 
dissenting  opinions,  they  have  held  fast 
to  the  original  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Congress  as  to  the  meaning  of  various 
sections  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Thus, 
in  connection  with  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion. Ratner  suggests  that  some  light 
on  the  reasoiu  for  changes  In  Board  pol- 
icy can  be  gleaned  from  Board  Member 
Murdoek's  penetrating  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  the  Breeding  case.  In  that  dis- 
senting <^inion  Board  Member  Murdock 
stated: 

The  slash  In  Jurisdiction  now  consum- 
mated has  been  frequently  promised  and 
predicted  In  public  speeches  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  during  the  past  year  In 
keeping  with  an  announced  belief  In  the  phl- 
loeophy  of  rettimlng  a  greater  share  of  Ped- 
eral authority  to  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments. 


Typical  of  such  utterances  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  one  thing  this  Nation  needs  more  than 
anything  else  to  maintain  its  vigor  and 
strength  is  a  revival  of  interest  by  local  gov- 
ernment in  tackling  and  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  their  local  people.  That  Is  why  I 
strongly  advocate  a  gradual  but  nevertheless 
marked  withdrawal  of  the  hand  of  the  NLRB 
from  strictly  local  disputes.  (Address  of 
NUIB  Chairman  Guy  Parmer  before  the 
Joint  conference  of  the  industrial  relations 
committees  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
the  Southeastern  Electric  Exchange,  and  the 
Southwestern  Personnel  Group,  New  Orleans. 
La.,  January  21,  1954.) 

Regardless  of  the  legal  scope  of  the  com- 
merce clause,  the  Federal  agencies  should,  as 
a  matter  of  self-restraint.  Impose  limits  on 
their  own  power  and  thus  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  local  problems  to  be  settled  on  a 
local  basis  by  the  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity In  which  those  iM-oblems  arise.  (Chair- 
man Parmer  before  the  National  Conference 
of  Business  Paper  Editors,  Washington,  D.  C, 
October  21,  1953,  after  noting  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  was  to  be  reexamined.) 
The  first  of  these  actions  which  should  be 
taken  by  the  new  members  Is  to  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Board — to  free  It  from 
the  consideration  of  hundreds.  If  not  thou- 
sands, of  cases  which  are  markedly  local  In 
natvire  and  In  Impact.  Such  cases  should. 
In  keeping  with  our  American  system  of  con- 
stitutional govenunent,  be  dealt  with  by  the 
localities  and  the  States.  (Member  Rodgers 
before  the  American  Bar  Association,  At- 
lanta, Oa.,  March  15,  1954.) 

ThU  U.  after  aU,  a  Pederal  State,  and  it  is 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  I  might  add  of  our  President,  that 
the  States  and  communities  not  only  should, 
but  must,  assume  and  discharge  the  reapon- 
slblUty  of  local  affairs.  I  believe  that  thU 
agency  miut  use  sound  restraint  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  IU  Jurisdiction.  X  believe  that  thla 
agency  should  assist  this  administration  In 
pulling  back  the  outer  reaches  of  Pederal  bu- 
reaticracy,  and  thus  encowsge  rather  than 
Impede  the  development  of  our  communities 
and  our  States.  (Members  Rodgers  before' 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Aaaodatlon. 
New  York.  N.  T..  January  12,  1964.  In  noting 
that:  "Probably  the  most  pressing  adminis- 
trative problem  confronting  the  Board  at 
this  time  Is  the  problem  of  jurisdiction.") 

Mr.  Ratner  goes  on  to  state  in  his  arti- 
cle about  this  problem: 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  aaaured  by  tha 
majority  in  tha  Breeding  case  that  "desire 
to  establish  broader  State  Jurladlction  Is  In 
no  wise  a  factor  In  our  dadsUm."  Taking  tba 
majority  at  Ita  word,  doea  this  mean  that  the 
new  policy  is  not  tha  product  of  purely  po- 
litical conslderstlons,  of  s  desire  to  "sssist 
thto  sdmlalatratlon  In  pulUng  bsck  the  outer 
raaehas  of  Ksdaral  touraauersey"?  Mot  si  aU. 
It  sarvas  maraly  to  Indicate  that  the  new 
majority  Is  conscious  that  section  10  (a), 
which  prohlbiu  eaasion  of  Jurisdiction  whara 
Btata  law  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  national 
act,  prevents  the  Board  from  transferring 
regulatory  power  to  the  SUtea  by  the  almpla 
device  of  declining  to  exarclsa  Ito  own  Juris- 
diction.'* 

Since  State  power  is  not  enhanced  by  the 
Board's  Increased  abstention,  the  principal 
reaylt  of  the  change  is  to  increase  substan- 
tially the   number  of  persons  from  whom 


» Amalgamated  Association  v.   Wisconsin 
Board  (340  U.  S.  383,  391). 


x  Retail  Clerks  and  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters V.  Toitr  Food  Stores  of  Santa  Fe  (226  P. 
3d  659  (CA  10) ) ;  New  York  State  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  v.  Wags  Transportation  System 
(ISO  N.  Y.  2d  731.  aff.  184  N.  T.  S.  3d  603); 
Universal  Car  Co.  v.  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  (Clr.  Ct.  Mich..  85  LBRM 
2098). 
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legal  r«medl«8  for  Lnfrlngemcnt  of  their  stat- 
utory rlgbta  and  peaceful  processes  for  reso- 
luUon  of  tbelr  representation  disputes  are 
vltbheld.  To  square  a  policy  whlcb  has  that 
result  with  the  announced  objectives  of  the 
statute  would  take  a  feat  of  legerdemain. 
Congress  established  the  Board  to  remedy 
vnfalr  labor  (tractlces  and  to  resolve  ques- 
tions concerning  representation,  not  delib- 
erately to  leave  them  unremedied  and  un- 
resolved. The  policy  of  the  Congress  which 
passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  If  not  the  policy 
of  the  present  Republican  administration  in 
whose  Interests  the  new  Board  members  pur- 
port to  speak.  Is  to  regulate  labor  relations  In 
all  enterprises,  great  or  snuill,  which  come 
within  Federal  power,  and  to  make  that  regu- 
lation effective  to  the  outer  limits  of  the 
Board's  capacity. 

If  the  present  administration  desires 
to  change  that  statutory  policy,  it  is  at 
liberty  to  submit  its  proposals  to  Con- 
gress: It  ia  not  free,  iinder  our  system  of 
government,  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult by  the  simpler  expedient  of  appoint- 
ing to  a  majority  of  seats  on  the  Board 
faithful  followers  of  its  political  line. 

Thus.  Ratner  sajrs: 

There  seems  little,  if  any,  room  for  doubt 
that  the  Board's  new  Jurisdictional  stand- 
ards are  designed  to  Increase  the  pressure  on 
Congress  to  amend  section  10  (a)  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  exercise  of  State  Jurisdiction  In 
areas  In  which  the  Board  declines  to  act. 

As  my  author  witness  Ratner  points 
out,  we  should  remember  that  the  re- 
strlctiye  cession  clause  of  section  10  (a) 
was  virtually  the  only  provision  of  the 
entire  act  that  both  supporters  and  op- 
ponents of  Taft-Hartley  favored.'*  Thus, 
he  writes: 

The  reasons  for  excluding  State  regulation 
of  labor  relations  Inconsistent  with  Taft- 
Hartley's  policies  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  In  1M7.  and  they  apply,  today,  as  then, 
with  equal  vigor  to  local  as  to  nationwide 
establishments. 

It  seems  perfectly  plain  that  an  ad- 
ministrative policy,  such  as  the  Board's 
new  restrictive  standards  on  jurisdiction, 
which  finds  its  genesis  in  a  purely  polit- 
ical program ;  which  is  designed  to  evoke 
amendment  of  the  act.  not  enforcement 
of  the  statutory  policy  as  it  stands;  and 
which  subverts,  rather  than  effectuates, 
the  act's  patent  objectives,  is  a  usurpa- 
tion of  Congress'  province,  not  the  per- 
formance of  administratively  responsi- 
bility. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  record  that  in 
the  preparation  of  this  speech.  I  con- 
ferred at  great  length  with  Mr.  Mozart 
O.  Ratner  about  the  issues  under  discus- 
sion. I  obtained  from  him  an  authoriza- 
tion both  to  quote  extensively  from  his 
speech  and  to  paraphrase  it  in  support 
of  the  charges  which  I  make  against  the 
Board.  Mr.  Ratner  completely  agrees 
with  me  that  what  the  Eisenhower  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  have  been  doing  through  adminis- 
trative policy  and  decisions  has  been  in 
effect  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  law  in 
many  respects.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  they  have  amended  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  in  many  respects  in  a  manner  in 
which  they  could  not  have  succeeded  in 
having  it  amended  here  on  the  floor  of 


"S.   Kept.   No.    105.   80th    Cong..    1st 
36  (1947).    See  minority  views.  Id.,  pt.  2.  38. 
agreeing  as  to  this  feature  of  the  legislation. 


the  Senate,  if  the  administration  had 
tried  to  have  that  done.  So  I  think  it  be- 
comes incumbent  upon  the  Senate, 
through  its  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  to  proceed  with  a  course 
of  investigation  action  which  will  stop 
this  usurpation  of  legislative  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Eisenhower-appointed 
members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

It  may  be.  Mr.  President,  that  despite 
the  plainly  political  motivation  of  these 
jurisdictional  policy  standards,  the 
Board  can  escape  judicial  condemnation 
of  its  conduct,  for  the  scope  of  judicial 
review  in  this  area  of  case  handling  is 
narrow  indeed,  and  the  courts  are  loath 
to  interfere  where  declination  of  Juris- 
diction can.  however  dishonestly,  be  said 
to  flow  from  budgetary  considerations. 
But  the  Congress  cannot  permit  itself  so 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  administra- 
tive agency.  We  cannot  sit  idly  by,  Mr. 
President,  and  permit  the  Board  to  un- 
dermine constitutional  processes  and 
flout  the  authority  of  Congress. 

When  we  pass  from  consideration  of 
the  political  motivation  for  the  Board's 
adoption  of  its  restrictive  jurisdictional 
policy  standards  to  the  manner  of  their 
application,  we  flnd  the  results  shock- 
ingly at  variance  with  the  most  elemen- 
tary considerations  of  equity  and  justice. 
Consider,  for  example.  Modern  Linen 
and  Laundry  Service  (114  N.  L.  R.  B. 
No.  41).  In  that  case  the  Board  dis- 
missed a  complaint  filed  by  an  employee 
who  had  alleged  that  he  had  been  dis- 
charged by  his  employer  for  testifying 
under  subpena  at  a  prior  Board  hearing 
in  a  manner  which  his  employer  dis- 
liked. If  true,  of  course,  this  charges 
the  most  flagrant  possible  violation  of 
the  National  Ltibor  Relations  Act.  Con- 
gress specifically  wrote  section  8  (a)  (4) 
to  protect  employees  who  testify  In 
Board  proceedings  against  this  very  kind 
of  employer  reprisal.  Did  the  Board 
keep  Congress'  promise  to  this  employee 
that  if  he  testified  in  the  Board  pro- 
ceeding the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  protect  him  against  dis- 
charge arising  out  of  his  testimony 
therein?  It  did  not.  Incredible  though 
it  may  seem,  the  Board,  having  exercised 
jurisdiction  in  the  prior  case,  and  hav- 
ing compelled  this  employee  to  appear 
before  it  as  n  witness,  then  turned 
around  and  washed  its  hands  of  the 
whole  affair  on  the  ground  that  the 
Board  had  in  the  meantime  changed 
its  jurisdictional  policy  standards,  and 
that  it  would  no  longer,  as  an  original 
matter,  assert  jurisdiction  over  unfair 
labor  practices  involving  this  employer. 
In  my  judgment,  the  rules  of  the  play- 
ground— the  rules  of  just  plain  fairness 
and  sportsmanship — compel  the  Board 
to  see  that  case  through,  and  not  drop 
it  simply  because  between  the  time  when 
it  began  the  case  and  the  time  when  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  was  taken  the 
Board  had  changed  its  policy  in  regard 
to  jurisdiction  standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  Board  conceivably 
may  escape  Judicial  reversal  for  that 
perversion  of  the  act  and  for  the  injus- 
tice which  it  thus  perpetrates  on  the 
employee  involved  in  that  case.  The 
case  is  now  before  the  second  circuit  for 
review.    We  must  remember   that   the 


scope  of  Judicial  review  by  that  court 
is  limited.  But  I,  for  one,  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  single  Judge  or  any  Senator 
could  in  equity  and  good  conscience 
sanction  or  approve  the  Injustice  which 
the  Board  has  deliberately  perpetrated 
here.  Let  me  quote  from  Board  Member 
Murdock's  dissenting  opinion,  in  which 
he  points  out  very  clearly  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  majority  in  this  matter: 

In  my  view  the  question  whether  respond- 
ent's operations  fall  within  or  without  the 
Board's  recently  announced  jurisdictional 
standards  Is  to  a  degree,  an  Irrelevant  con- 
sideration. There  Is  no  question  but  that 
the  Board  has  legal  Jurisdiction  In  this  mat- 
ter. The  Board  did  In  fact  assert  Is  Juris- 
diction over  respondent  In  a  prior  case.  In 
which  a  hearing  was  conducted  by  a  trial 
examiner  designated  by  the  Board.  The 
Board  did  subpena  complainant  to  testify. 
and  complainant  testified  against  the  inter- 
ests of  respondent.  Complainant  was  dis- 
charged by  respondent  less  than  2  weeks 
after  his  testimony  In  the  prior  case  was 
taken.  The  trial  examiner  found,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  complainant's 
motion.  It  must  be  accepted  as  a  correct 
finding,  that  respondent  discharged  com- 
plainant In  violation  of  section  8  (a)  (4) 
of  the  act  because  of  his  testimony  in  the 
prior  proceeding  before  this  agency. 

It  Is  obvious  that  If  this  agency  had  not 
asserted  Its  jurisdiction  and  had  not  com- 
pelled complainant  to  testify,  he  would  not 
have  been  discharged  by  respondent.  Hav- 
ing placed  complainant  In  the  position  of 
opposing  the  Interests  of  his  employer,  the 
Board  cannot  In  good  conscience  leave  him 
to  the  ungentle  mercy  of  that  employer 
merely  because  In  the  Interim  the  Board  has 
changed  its  Jurisdictional  policies  so  as  to 
exclude  the  respondent.  To  do  so  is  to  hold 
that  complainant  should  have  foreseen  the 
change  In  Jurisdictional  policy,  and  having 
failed  to  foresee  such  change,  must  accept 
the  consequences.  Had  he  foreseen  the 
change  In  Jurisdictional  policy,  and  accord- 
ingly refused  to  honor  the  Board's  subpena 
the  Board,  not  Itself  gifted  with  such  presci- 
ence, may  well  have  brought  proceedings 
against  complainant  to  enforce  Its  subpena. 
To  place  complainant  and  other  witnesses  In 
such  an  Impossible  situation  where  they  are 
compelled  to  aid  the  Board  in  effectuating 
the  public  Interest  but  are  denied  protection 
against  unlawful  discharge  after  doing  so 
Is  unjust  and  Intolerable.  In  my  view  com- 
plainant was  entitled  to  assume  that  the 
Board's  action  In  asserting  Jurisdiction  over 
respondent  and  in  subpenalng  him  to  tes- 
tify was  notice  to  all  parties  concerned  that 
the  provisions  of  section  8  (s)  (4)  would 
protect  him  from  and  discrimination  directed 
against  him  by  his  employer  because  of  his 
testimony. 

Considerations  of  fairness 
which  move  the  Board  in  the 
nonassertlon  of  Jurisdiction  In  other  special 
situations  dlcUte  assertion  here.  Thus 
when  the  Board  broadens  Its  Jurisdictional 
policies.  It  thereafter  refuses  to  process  com- 
plaints against  employers  which  meet  the 
new  Jurisdictional  test  but  did  not  meet  the 
old  test  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
alleged  unfair  labor  practices.  This  salutary 
policy  is  based  on  the  equitable  grounds  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  penaliae  employers  for 
actions  taken  at  a  time  when  they  were  in 
receipt  of  advice  and  notice  that  the  Board 
as  a  matter  of  policy  would  not  assert  Juris- 
diction over   them.'*     The  same  considera- 
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>»  The  Baltimore  Transit  Company  (47 
NLRB  10»)  enforced  In  Baltimore  Transit 
Company  v.  NLRB  ( (C.  A.  4)  140  F.  2d)  61) ; 
NLRB  V.  Guy  Atkinaon  Co.  (195  P.  3d  141 
(C.  A.  9)  ):  Screw  Machine  Products  Co.  (94 
NLRB  1609);  Almeida  Bus  Lines.  Inc.  (99 
NLRB  498). 


tlons  of  falmeas  and  equity  dictate  that  the 
Board  should  assert  Jurisdiction  herein  to 
protect  complaints  who  testified  In  a  Board 
proceeding  in  which  the  Board  had  asserted 
Jurisdiction  over  his  employer,  even  If  It 
requires  a  waiver  of  lU  current  Jurisdictional 
policy.  Moreover,  the  Board  waives  its  Juris- 
dictional policy  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over 
employers  whose  operations  do  not  meet  the 
Board's  present  Jurisdictional  policies  in  far 
less  compelling  clrcum.«.Unces. 

In  the  Coca-C^la  Bottling  Co.  case  >*  the 
Board  announced  that  It  would  waive  Its 
Jurisdictional  standards  and  assert  Jurisdic- 
tion over  employers  whose  operations  did 
not  meet  the  current  Jurisdictional  stand- 
ards where  In  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
decided  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  current 
standards  the  Board  had  found  the  employ- 
ers guilty  of  violating  section  8  (a)  (2)  of 
the  act  by  recognizing  and  dealing  with  an 
employer  assisted  union  and  had  ordered 
the  employers  to  cease  recognizing  said 
unions  until  certified  by   the  Board. 

Pursuant  to  this  policy  the  Board  asserted 
jurisdiction  in  Richland  Laundry  ■*  In  order 
to  process  a  petition  to  enable  the  8  (2) 
union  to  obtain  a  certificate.  If  It  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  Board  to  waive  iu 
Jurisdictional  standards  in  order  to  afford 
parties  who  have  been  adjudged  guilty  of  or 
a  beneficiary  of  a  violation  of  the  act,  the 
use  of  the  Board's  machinery.  It  would  seem 
an  a  fortiori  case  to  likewise  waive  the 
Board's  Jurisdictional  policy  In  order  that 
an  employee.  Innocent  of  any  wrongdoing,  be 
not  required  to  sxiffer  an  unremedied  dis- 
charge resulting  from  this  Board's  action  in 
asserting  Jurisdiction  over  his  employer  and 
compelling  him  to  testify,  prior  to  the  change 
in  the  Board's  jurisdictional  policies. 

An  orderly  and  responsible  administration 
of  the  act  requires  that  the  Board  protect 
complainants  and  other  witnesses  apjaearing 
before  it.  to  the  limit  of  Its  powers.  To 
do  less  undermines  the  authority  of  the 
Board  and  will  result  in  dlfflcuH  y  In  getting 
witnesses  to  testify  In  the  future  with  the 
InevlUble  result  that  the  Board  will  be  ham- 
pered In  Its  efforts  to  effectuate  the  policies 
of  the  act.  I  can  only  view  the  Board's  fail- 
ure to  assert  Jurisdiction  herein  as  an  abdi- 
cation of  Its  responsibilities  under  the  act. 

Moreover,  as  Senator  Murdock  goes  on 
to  observe,  whether  this  employer  could 
be  regarded  as  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Board's  new  jurisdiction  policy  stand- 
ards, was  itself  a  question  not  free  from 
doubt.  The  particular  company  in- 
volved here  was  but  part  of  an  inte- 
grated series  of  companies,  all  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  same  man.  In  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Stowe  Spin- 
ning Corp.  (336  U.  S.  226,  227).  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  where  the  regula- 
tion of  labor  relations 'is  concerned,  in- 
terlocking directorates,  family  ties,  com- 
mon ownership,  or  control  of  ostensible 
separate  companies,  warrant  piercing  of 
the  fiction  of  separate  corporate  identi- 
ties. 

The  Court  said  that  although  the  four 
cotton  mills  Involved  in  that  case  were 
indeed  separate  corporations,  "interlock- 
ing directorates  and  family  ties  make 
the  four  equal  one  for  our  purposes." 
Had  the  Board  heeded  the  Supreme 
Court's  adjuration,  and  adopted  Its 
sensible  and  practical  view  that  whatever 
other  legitimate  purpose  may  be  served 
under  these  circumstances  by  the  fiction 
of  separate  corporate  identities,  they 
have  no  relevance  to  labor  relations.  It 


"Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company  of  Stock- 
ton  (110  NLRB  840). 

"  Richland  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners  (112 
N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  58). 


need  not  even  have  faced  the  problem 
of  denying  relief  to  an  employee  so  clear- 
ly entitled  to  it  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

But,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  in  this  one 
case  alone  that  the  Board  has  utilized  fic- 
tional separation  of  corporate  entities  to 
withhold  assertion  of  its  jvu-lsdiction  over 
Integrated  enterprises  which,  realistical- 
ly viewed,  exert  an  enormous  impact  on 
the  fiow  of  commerce  between  the  States. 
In  the  woodworking  Industry,  for  exam- 
ple, I  am  told  by  my  constituents  In  Ore- 
gon there  are  many  cases  in  which  em- 
ployers have  succeeded  in  escaping  com- 
pletely the  obligations  of  the  statute,  by 
assigning  to  separate  corporations,  com- 
monly controlled,  various  aspects  of  the 
single  Integrated  process  of  logging. 
See,  for  example,  Robert  Tuttle  Logging 
Co.  (19-RC-1584) ;  Crcorge  Secor  Logging 
Co.  ( 19-RM-149 ) :  Mast  Lumber  Co..  Inc. 
(2()-CA-944) .  The  result  of  this  process 
of  permitting  employers  to  fragmentize 
their  operations,  and  subjecting  each 
fragment  separately  to  scrutiny  for  com- 
pliance with  the  present  jurisdictional 
policy  standards,  has  led  Mr.'  Claude 
Ballard,  international  vice  president  of 
International  Woodworkers  of  America, 
to  conclude: 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  administra- 
tive procedure  of  the  Board  has  changed  the 
existing  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  their 
convenience  to  the  point,  in  the  lumber  In- 
dustry St  least,  that  It  vrtll  be  difficult  to 
establish  bargaining  rights  without  the  weap- 
on of  the  sUlke  in  the  near  future.  This 
will  t)e  the  case  in  the  large  part  of  the  In- 
dustry with  the  exception  of  very  few  major 
operations  which  represent  and  constitute 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  all  of  this, 
the  more  the  Board  proceeds  in  the 
application  of  its  jurisdictional  policy 
standards,  the  more  apparent  becomes 
the  tBiCt  that  the  standards  themselves 
are  shot  through  with  inconsistencies 
and  absurdities,  the  creation  of  which  Is 
not  the  result  of  any  legal  compulsion, 
but  is  solely  due  to  the  Board's  deciding 
to  substitute  for  Congress'  standard  for 
determining  whether  interstate  com- 
merce is  affected  by  particular  industrial 
operations,  a  different  and  opposite 
standard,  long  ago  repudiated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  rejected  standard  which  the  Board 
uses  is  the  identical  one  which  the  re- 
actionary rightwing  of  the  Republican 
Party  has  held  for  the  past  century, 

C.    ACI'IVnXS    DniECTLT    AFTECniNG   COMMERCZ 

What  are  these  Jurisdictional  policy 
standards  all  about?  The  Board  admits 
that  the  standards  have  no  relationship 
whatever  to  the  scope  which  Congress  de- 
cided to  accord  to  this  act.  In  its  recent 
decision  in  East  Newark  Realty  Corp., 
where  It  refused  to  assert  jurisdiction, 
the  Elsenhower  Board  proudly  pro- 
claimed: 

Of  course,  the  statutory  test  for  legal  Jtiris- 
dlctlon  under  the  act  which  we  administer  is 
different  (from  the  Jurisdictional  policy  test 
applied  by  the  Board).  This  distinction 
apart,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  this 
employer's  operations  aiffect  conunerce  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  act. 

What  the  Board  had  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is,  that  although  Congress  repu- 
diated the  outmoded  view  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  prior  to  1936.  namely. 


that  Congress'  power  to  regulate  labor 
relations  depends  on  whether  the  enter- 
prise involved,  viewed  apart  from  the  ef- 
fect of  Its  operations  on  interstate  com- 
merce. Is  local,  the  Elsenhower  Board 
Intends  to  achieve  the  same  results  which 
would  have  been  achieved  If  Congress 
had  adopted  that  test  in  enacting  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.    And  that  Is 
how  It  comes  about  that  In  cases  like 
East  Newark  Realty  Corporation    (115 
NLRB  No.  175).  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change (58  NLRB  911),  and  McKinney 
Ave.  Realty  Co.   (110  NLRB  547),  the 
Board  refused  to  assert  jurisdiction  over 
companies  which  not  only  own  and  op- 
erate commercial  office  buildings,  but 
which  own  and  lease  industrial  proper- 
ties to  tenants  who  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  even  where  these 
companies  furnish  to  their  tenants  and 
others  utilities  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  continued  operation  of  their  ten- 
ants'   businesses.      Says    the    Board — 
viewed  In  isolation,  the  operation  of  a 
building  Is  an  entirely  Iccal  matter.    The 
building,  of  course,  does  not  move  from 
State    to    State.     Therefore,    says    the 
Board,  we  shall  not  assert  jurisdiction 
over  Industrial  disputes  which  might  re- 
sult In  curtailing  the  functions  which  are 
carried  on  there.    By  the  same  test  the 
Board  could  as  logically  exempt  from  the 
reach  of  this  act  every  production  facil- 
ity in  the  United  States.    The  only  thing 
that  It  would  be  left  for  the  NLRB  to  do 
would  be  to  regulate  Instrumentalities 
of  interstate  commerce  themselves.    A 
steel  mill  Is  no  more  ambulatory  than  an 
office  building.    Is  that  any  reason  for 
finding,  under  this  act,  that  employees 
of  steel  mills  shovUd  not  enjoy  the  rights 
that  Congress  guaranteed  to  them? 

The  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear  in 
Kirschbaum  v.  Walling  (316  U.  S.  517) 
that  the  operation  of  industrial  proper- 
ties and  the  lease  of  such  properties  to 
tenants  who  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce  not  only  has 
a  close  and  immediate  tie  with  the  proc- 
esses of  production  for  commerce,  but  Is 
an  essential  part  of  It.  To  exempt  facili- 
ties such  as  these  from  the  scope  and 
reach  of  the  act  Is  no  less  absurd  and  no 
less  contrary  to  Congress'  desire  to  reg- 
ulate labor  disputes  in  the  interests  of 
the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce 
than  It  would  be  to  deny  jurisdiction  over 
industrial  disputes  involving  employees 
who  service  the  trucks  of  an  interstate 
hauler  on  the  ground  that  the  mechanics 
who  perform  that  work  themselves  do 
not  drive  the  trucks  across  State  lines 
and  that  the  work  that  they  perform  is 
locaL 

This  example  Indeed,  is  not  far- 
fetched. For  in  Midwest  Car  Associa- 
tion (114  NLRB  No.  110) ,  the  Board  ac- 
tually did  refuse  under  its  new  standards 
to  assert  jurisdiction  over  a  company 
which  was  engaged  in  unloading  from 
freight  cars  and  delivering  to  between 
350  and  400  employers  In  the  city  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  freight  which  had  been 
shl];H>ed  by  rail  to  Denver  from  other 
States.  The  Elsenhower  members 
achieve  this  fantastic  result  by  a  process 
of  legal  hairsplitting  so  fine  and  so  ir- 
relevant that  we  are  entitled  to  wonder 
whether  they  are  not  mere  rationaliza- 
tions designed  to  dress  up  a  preconceived 
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result.  For  exami^,  the  Board  says  that 
the  freight  charges  which  this  comiiany 
collects  trxxax  the  member  corporations 
who  use  it  to  d^ver  their  freight  is  not 
to  be  viewed  as  income  to  the  company, 
since  that  mcmey  must  be  turned  over  to 
the  Interstate  carriers.  Dissenting  Mem- 
ber Murdock  wrote  a  devastating  dis- 
senting opinion.  The  reasoning  of  that 
dissent  Is  a  complete  answer  to  the  ra- 
tionalizations of  the  Eisenhower  Board 
members.  He  says  of  this  reasoning  in 
his  dissent: 

Considerations  of  aRency.  title  to  funds, 
•tc..  are  all  very  absorbing  matters  for  legal 
speculation  and  hairsplitting  but  it  Is  ob- 
vloxis  that  they  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  appraising  the  impact  on  the  stream 
of  interstate  commerce  of  a  work  stoppage  of 
.this  employer's  employees.  Either  the  pres- 
ent standards  should  be  given  a  sufficiently 
liberal  construction  to  assert  Jurisdiction 
over  this  employer  or  the  inadequacies  of  the 
standards  should  be  recognized  and  they 
abould  be  revised  at  the  very  least  to  a  point 
which  would  permit  the  facilities  of  the 
Board  to  be  utilized  to  protect  the  free  flow 
of  interstate  commerce  of  the  magnitude 
here  involved. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  jurisdic- 
tion. I  should  call  attention  to  the  un- 
reasonable distinction  that  the  Board 
draws  in  the  application  of  its  standards 
between  retail  chains  which  operate  ex- 
clusively in  a  single  State  and  those 
which  operate  interstate.  One  would 
suppose  that  where  an  employer  oper- 
ated stores  in  several  States  the  inter- 
state aspect  of  the  enterprise  would  be 
so  obvious  that  far  smaller  quantitative 
shipment  of  goods  in  interstate  corn- 
mere^  would  be  required  by  the  Board 
than  in  the  cases  where  an  employer 
operates  stores  in  a  single  State  alone. 
Unbelievable  though  it  sounds,  the 
Board's  standards  produce  exactly  the 
opposite  result.  Thus,  in  the  Hogue  and 
Knott  case  (110  NLRB  543).  the  Board 
held  that  where  an  employer  operates 
several  stores  in  only  one  State,  the  Board 
will  total  the  amounts  of  goods  shipped 
directly  and  Indirectly  to  the  stores  in 
interstate  commerce,  but  that  where  the 
company  operates  stores  in  several  States 
the  Board  will  not  total  the  amount  of 
goods  shipped  to  all  the  stores  directly 
and  indirectly  through  Interstate  com- 
merce in  order  to  determine  whether 
total  volume  of  interstate  business  meets 
the  figure  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Board 
for  the  assertion  of  jurisdiction.  Mem- 
ber Murdocks special  concurring  opinion 
in  the  recent  B.  G.  Wholesale  case  (114 
NLRB  224) .  points  out  both  the  absurdi- 
ties inherent  in  these  standards  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  application  re- 
sults in  hopelessly  confusing  and  delay- 
ing adjudication  and  the  exercise  of 
rights  which  the  statute  guarantees. 
This  is  the  story  as  Senator  Murdock 
teUs  it: 

The  history  of  the  instant  case  and  a 
companion  case  involving  another  Interstate 
retail  chain  more  recently  Issued — Orcen- 
berg  Mercantile  Co."  provides  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  delays  and  predicted  confusion 
resulting  from  the  Board's  substitution  and 
application  of  new  and  Ul -conceived  stand- 
ards for  retail  stores  last  year  in  place  of  the 
simple  and  comprehensive  standards  appli- 
cable vmder  the  1950  Jurisdictional  plan.    In 


fact  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  It  Is  now  im- 
possible to  taU  just  what  U  the  Board's  stand- 
ard for  Interstate  retaU  chains. 

The  hearing  In  the  Oreenberg  case  was 
held  on  AprU  39.  19M,  after  which  it  was 
pending  before  the  Board  for  decision  for 
more  than  1  year.  The  hearing  in  the  in- 
stant case  was  held  on  May  36.  1954.  and  it 
too  has  been  pending  before  the  Board  for 
decision  for  over  1  year.  Under  the  1950 
standards  In  effect  when  both  these  cases 
were  originally  transferred  to  the  Board  for 
decision.  Jurisdiction  would  have  been  as- 
serted  and  a  direction  of  election  might 
quickly  have  issued  as  there  were  no  seri- 
ous issues  on  the  merits.  The  cases  were 
not  disposed  of.  however,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  new  standards  for  retaU  stores  an- 
nounced in  the  July  15,  1054,  press  release. 
Under  the  standard  laid  down  in  the  press 
release  it  was  not  possible  to  total  inflow  or 
outflow  of  stores  In  either  an  Intrastate  chain 
or  an  Interstate  chain — the  release  stated 
that  "a  chain  of  stores  operating  entirely 
within  one  State  will  not  come  within  the 
Board's  jurisdiction  unless  the  store  in- 
volved in  the  case  has"  the  requislu  inflow 
or  outflow. 

However,  by  the  time  the  standard  was 
laid  down  in  a  decision  In  Hogue  and  Knott 
on  October  36.  1954.  it  had  been  altered  to 
permit  this  totaling  *■  for  Intrastate  chains 
only.  Under  that  revised  standard  laid  down 
In  Hogue  and  Knott,  both  the  Instant  case 
and  the  Greenberg  case  would  properly  have 
been  dismissed  long  months  ago  as  neither 
chain  met  the  910  million  gross  sales  test; 
and  although  the  Inflow  flgures  of  the  stores 
could  have  been  totaled  to  meet  that  test 
had  they  been  Intrastate  chains,  as  they  were 
interstate  chains  it  could  not  be  done.  But 
the  majority  members  who  adopted  the 
Houge  and  Knott  standard  apparently  were 
unwilling  to  give  a  concrete  demonstration 
of  the  inconsistency  Involved  in  the  stand- 
ard by  applying  it  to  dismiss  a  case  involving 
an  interstate  chain  over  which  jurisdiction 
would  have  been  taken  had  the  same  stores 
L-)een  located  in  a  single  State,  and  these 
CL'ses  continued  to  gather  dust.  The  dilem- 
ma was  solved  in  the  Oreenberg  Mercantile 
case,  which  Issued  in  May  of  this  year  by 
the  exp*<;ient  of  not  applying  the  IntersUte 
test  to  an  i::ter8tate  chain,  but  using  the 
Intrastate  standard  Instead,  despite  the  clear 
conflict  with  Hogue  and  Knott  which  speci- 
fies different  tests  for  Interstate  and  intra- 
state retail  chains.  The  Oreenberg  decision 
said  in  substance  that  since  part  of  the 
Interstate  chain  was  located  in  one  State, 
and  the  total  inflow  flgures  of  the  stores  in 
that  State  met  the  required  total  for  an 
Intrastate  chain,  the  Board  would  apply  the 
intrastate  test  to  that  part  of  the  intersate 
chain  to  take  Jurisdiction  of  the  single  nil- 
nots  store  involved.  That  this  rationale 
could  not  be  embraced  as  a  permanent  Board 
policy  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  who  signed  the 
Oreenberg  Mercantile  decision  have  noi^  ap- 
parently abandoned  the  decision.  It  seems 
to  be  recognized  as  only  a  temporary  expe- 
dient which  permitted  getting  rid  of  an 
ancient  case  without  dismissal  which  would 
have  given  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the 
inconsistent  treatment  of  interstate  chains 
in  the  Hogue  and  Knott  standard  had  it  been 
applied.  I  would  certainly  not  deem  It  a 
sound  basis  for  asserting  Jirrlidlction  herein. 
Now.  the  Instant  case,  which  might  have 
been  disposed  of  in  different  ways  during  its 
18  months'  sojourn  before  the  Board,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  action  was  taken 
while  the  I960  plan  was  stiU  in  effect,  while 


"lia  NLRB  No.  99. 


»»As  to  Interstate  chains  of  retail  stores 
and  service  establishments,  we  shall  con- 
Unue  the  practice  of  totaling  direct  Inflow. 
Indirect  Inflow,  or  direct  outflow  of  all  stores 
In  the  chain  to  determine  whether  any  one 
of  these  standards  is  me. 


the  Hogue  and  Knott  standard  was  In  full 
effect,  or  during  the  brief  period  that  Oreen- 
berg Mercantile  Corp..  was  apparently  the 
rule.  Is  finally  being  disposed  of  because 
three  Board  members  are  in  agreement  to 
■SBsrt  jurladlctlon  though  not  for  the  same 
reason. 

It  Is  apparent  from  this  recitation  of  the 
subsequent  hUtory  of  the  Hogue  and  Knott 
standard,  that  it  Is  Impossible  for  anyone 
to  tell  today  exactly  what  is  the  state  of  the 
law  on  the  Jurisdictional  standard  governing 
interstate  retail  chains.  It  Is  obvious  that 
there  is  not  a  majority  of  the  Board  who  are 
willing  to  reaffirm  unqualifiedly  the  Hogue 
and  Knott  standard  with  Its  anomalous 
treatment  of  Interstate  retail  chains  as  com- 
pared with  less  restrictive  treatment  of 
Intrastate  chains:  nor  to  remove  the  anomaly 
by  permitting  totaling  Inflow  and  outflow 
flgures  for  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter; 
nor  to  reaffirm  the  Oreenberg  Mercantile 
decUion.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  I  be- 
lieve I  am  free  to  vote  to  assert  Jurisdiction 
on  my  basic  conviction  that  It  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  act  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over 
all  multlstste  enterprises,  which  was  the 
clear  and  simple  rule  under  the  19S0  jtirls- 
cUctlonal  plan. 

I  would  also  note  that  there  Is  something 
patently  wrong  with  Jurisdictional  stand- 
ards which  do  not  result  In  the  quick  reso- 
lution of  questions  concerning  representa- 
tion. 

The  Eisenhower  Board  has  not  only 
established  Its  new  jurisdictional  stand- 
ard for  political  reasons,  it  has  manipu« 
lated  them  in  an  antiunion  way. 

Suppose  a  union  organized  the  em- 
ployees of  company  A,  which  did  not 
quite  meet  the  Board's  new  standards. 
The  employer  is  free  to  ignore  the  union 
his  employees  have  chosen.  He  need  not 
biu^aln  with  it,  even  if  every  single  em- 
ployee has  joined  the  union.  Suppose 
the  union  strikes  for  recognition.  Sup- 
pose the  same  union  has  organized  the 
employees  of  company  B,  which  also 
does  not  meet  the  Board's  standards,  but 
the  union  is  strong  enough  to  compel  the 
employer  to  deal  with  it  Now  suppose, 
in  an  effort  to  get  employer  A  to  recog- 
nize the  union,  the  employees  of  the 
second  employer  refuse  to  handle  the 
products  of  the  first  employer. 

Section  8  (b>  (4)  (B)  says  that  it  Is 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to 
take  action  against  one  employer  if  the 
object  is  to  force  another  employer  to 
recognize  a  union  which  is  not  certified 
by  the  Board. 

In  the  case  I  have  put,  the  union  is  not 
certified  by  the  Board  as  the  representa- 
tive of  As  employees  because  the  Board 
will  not  take  jurisdiction.  One  would 
think  that,  at  the  very  least,  the  Board 
would  not  take  jurisdiction  over  a  com- 
plaint against  the  secondary  action 
against  employer  B.  parUcularly  since 
employer  B  does  not  meet  the  Board's 
jurisdictional  standards  either. 

But  the  Elisenhower  Board  knows  no 
limits.  It  says  that  in  such  a  case  it 
will  lump  together  the  interstate  busi- 
ness done  by  both  employer  A  and  em- 
ployer B  and  proceed  against  the  union. 

We  have.  then,  this  fantastic  result. 
The  union  cannot  get  certified  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  employees  of  employer 
A  because  of  the  Board's  new  standards. 
But  if  it  attempts  to  exert  pressure 
through  the  employees  of  B  to  obtain 
recognition  from  A.  the  Board  wiD  take 
jurisdiction.    It  will  bold  that  the  action 
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Is  unlawful,  tmder  section  8  (b)  (4)  (B). 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  union  has 
not  been  certified  as  the  representative 
of  A's  employees. 

The  case  I  have  given  is  not  hsrpo- 
thetlcal.  It  was  decided  in  just  those 
terms  by  the  Eisenhower  Board  in 
McAllister  Transfer  Inc.  dlO  NIHB 
1769).  and  In  other  eases.  In  the  Mc- 
Allister case,  the  union  was  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  act.  even  though  it  had 
a  contract  with  the  second  employer 
which  permitted  the  employees  to  refuse 
to  handle  struck  work — a  subject  which 
I  will  return  to  later. 

13.   CHAN0X8   Of    BTTBSTANTIVC   LAW   AN*    POUCT 

A.  nrntoDucnoN 
I  turn  now  to  documentation  of  the 
charge  that  the  Eisenhower  Board  has 
reisTltten  the  substantive  provisions  and 
policies  which  Congress  embodied  in  the 
act  under  the  guise  of  reinterpretation. 
Let  me  repeat.  There  are  certain  parts 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  are  un- 
clear— which  leave  room  for  mterpreta- 
tion — and  with  respect  to  which  con- 
flicting interpretati<ms  could  be  thought 
by  reasonable  men  equally  consistent 
with  Congress'  objectives.  Where  the 
Eisenhower  Board  has  overruled  the 
prior  interpretations  in  this  area— even 
though  the  new  interpretations  almoai 
ezctuslTc^  aenre  employer  interesta  and 
undermine  the  interests  of  employees 
and  labor  organizations — the  Boaotl  may 
escape  judicial  condemnation.  More- 
over, it  might  be  difficult,  if  each  of  these 
instances  were  viewed  In  Isolation,  to 
prove  that  the  Eisenhower  Board  waa 
motivated  in  making  the  changes  by 
hostility  to  labor  and  bias  in  favor  ot 
antiunion  employers. 

But  the  Eisenhower  Board  has  not 
limited  its  revolutionizing  of  the  act  to 
those  unclear  areas  where  either  1  of  3 
opposite  policies — if  adopted  for  honest 
reasons — may  be  equally  consistent  with 
the  statute.  The  new  Board  has  gone 
far  beyond  that.  It  has  deliberately  dis- 
torted and  misconstrued  the  statutory 
language  to  narrow  the  rights  which 
Congress  vested  in  labor  organizations 
and  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  prohibi- 
tions on  union  activity  which  the  act 
imposed.  It  has  overruled  prior  Board 
policies  which  had  not  only  received 
Judicial  approval,  but  the  approval  of 
Congress  as  well.  It  has  sometimes  dis- 
carded stare  decisis  without  setting  forth 
any  reasons  for  making  a  change — and 
sometimes  without  even  acknowledging 
that  a  change  is  being  made. 

Changes  of  this  type — which  are  In- 
def  ensiUe  under  any  proper  standard  of 
quasi-judicial  performance — have  been 
made  not  in  1  section  of  the  act,  or  3 
or  3;  they  have  been  made  in  virtually 
every  section  of  the  act.  I  cannot  begin 
to  cover  them  all.  But  I  shall  touch  on 
a  sufficient  number  of  examples  to  per- 
suade every  Senator.  I  believe,  that  the 
Eisenhower  Board  has  embarked  on  a 
program  of  revising  and  overhauling  the 
law  from  stem  to  stem.  There  is  only 
one  explanation,  in  my  opinion,  for  such 
sweeping  revisions  of  a  law  by  political 
appointees  In  administrative  positions. 
The  Republican  administration  thinks 
this  law  is  not  sufficiently  antilabor.  It 
fears,  however,  that  it  would  be  poMti- 
cn- 


caDy  unwise  openly  to  advocate  that 
Congress  amend  the  law  to  accomplish 
the  changes  it  desires.  Moreover,  it 
knows  that  this  body  would  not,  on  con- 
sideration of  these  changes  on  the 
merits,  adopt  them.  Taft-Hartley,  as 
President  Eisenhower  proclaimed  in 
1952,  was  too  antilabor  a  measure  as  it 
then  stood — before  the  Republicans  were 
appointed  to  it.  Even  Eisenhower  said 
he  recognized  tiiat  the  law  needed 
amending  to  remove  many  of  Its  anti- 
labor  inequities.  Labor  is  entitled  to 
more  protection  under  the  law.  not  less. 

But  while  this  is  the  avowed  position 
of  the  President  and  of  the  Republican 
Party — it  is  not  their  actual  position. 
What  they  really  beUeve  our  national 
labor  policy  should  be  is  written  in  the 
decisions  of  the  men  they  have  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board.  And  they  have 
appointed  them  to  the  Board  for  the 
precise  purpose  of  making  antilabor 
amendments  to  the  statute  by  a  means 
and  in  a  guise  which,  they  hope,  Con- 
gress and  the  people  will  not  penetrate. 

They  hope  that  no  one  in  Congress  will 
do  the  detailed  work  involved  in  making 
the  kind  of  analysis  I  am  presenting  to 
the  Senate.  That  is  iHiat  tbey  hope. 
They  hope  that  we  will  be  «o  busy  with 
the  muttitode  of  duties  that  press  on  us 
from  day  to  day  that  we  wfU  not  do  our 
bode  work. 

Mr.  President,  it  so  happens  that  it 
is  one  of  our  responsibilities  as  Senators, 
when  evidence  is  presented  to  us  that  an 
administrative  agency  is  violating  its 
trust,  to  procead  with  the  research  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  what  the  facts  are  and 
to  present  the  evidoice  to  the  Senate. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  It  has 
been  a  hard  tadc.  I  have  had  the  assist- 
ance of  very  able  staff  members.  I  have 
had  the  assistance  of  such  scholars  and 
authorities  as  Mr.  Ratner,  and  I  have 
made  heavy  use  of  the  writings  and  find- 
ings of  Professor  Wirts.  In  my  judg- 
ment it  is  a  service  that  needed  to  be 
rendered. 

I  was  satisfied  that  the  Eisenhower 
Board  thought  no  one  would  go  into  its 
decisions  and  into  its  administrative 
policies  and  walk  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  make  a  record  of  what  the  Board 
ts  up  to.  I  have  done  the  work.  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  will  take  up  the  work  from 
here  and  will  proceed  to  put  the  members 
of  its  professional  staff  to  work  on  an 
even  much  more  detailed  analysis  ot  the 
policies  of  the  Board,  to  the  end  that,  if 
necessary,  we  will  pass  some  legislation 
which  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Board  to  continue  to  dsmp  the  leglalatlve 
functions  of  Congress. 

•.  mosioit  or  ncn.o'nx  bickts  TTHom  sac- 

TIOM  7 — TRX  B.  V.  0.  CASX 

First  comes  section  7.  That  section  is 
basic  to  the  entire  statute  for  it  con- 
tains the  guaranties  to  workers  of  the 
right  to  organize  and  form  unicms.  to 
engage  in  collective  bargaining,  and 
peacefid  concerted  activities  like  strikes 
and  picketing  for  mutual  aid  and  pro- 
tection. The  language  of  section  7  came 
from  the  Wagner  Act.  In  passing  Taft- 
Hartley.  Congress  did  not  alter  the  wwds 
of  that  guaranty  one  Jot  or  tittte. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  decisions  the 
Board  has,  in  effect,  amended  section  7 


of  the  act.  Let  us  document  the  record 
to  a  few  of  those  decisions  starting  with 
the  B.  V.  D.  case  (110  NLRB  1412) .  Mr. 
Ratner.  in  his  article,  frequently  cited 
in  this  speech,  states  that  in  the  B.  V.  D. 
case — 

The  Board  denied  reinstatement  and  back 
pay  to  tmfair  labor  practice  strikers  who 
continued  peacefully  to  picket  after  acts 
at  violence  had  been  committed  against  the 
employer's  property  by  tmldentlfled  third 
parties.  The  Board  conceded  that  the  strik- 
ers neither  Instigated,  participated  In.  or 
authorized  the  acta  of  violence.  It  found 
no  conspiracy  between  the  strikers  and 
others  to  commit  Illegal  acts.  It  admitted 
that  the  strikers  neither  had  nor  ezerdaed 
any  control  over  the  unidentified  guilty 
parties.  Nevertheless,  the  Board  held  that 
those  strikers  who  continued  to  picket  after 
the  acts  of  violence  had  been  committed 
must  be  deemed  to  have  approved  and  rati- 
fied the  acts  of  violence.  To  avoid  forfelttira 
of  the  right  to  picket  after  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence were  committed,  the  Board  held,  the 
strikers  were  required  by  "admonishment, 
denunciation,  or  pubUc  pronouncement"  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  the  violence.  ¥ot 
having  failed  to  comply  with  this  previously 
nonexistent  condition,  thoaa  strikers  who 
oontlnned  to  plckat  were  dented 


That  is  9X1  astonishing  doctrine.  The 
board  completely  exonerates  the  strikers 
from  having  taken  any  part  whatever  in. 
the  vitiations  and  from  bong  in  any  war 
conneeted  witix  the  violations.  Tet  it 
places  an  affirmative  duty  on  the  strikers 
to  proceed,  to  use  the  board's  language, 
by  "adHKAi^unent.  denunciation  or  pub- 
lic pronouncement"  to  dissociate  t^iem- 
selves  from  the  violenoe. 

There  is  no  basis  for  that  in  the  law. 
There  is  no  basis  for  that  in  section  7. 
The  result  is  what?  The  result  is  to 
deny  to  a  union  which  complied  with 
the  law  its  rights  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  a  couple  of  citizens  may 
get  into  a  dispute  or.  to  use  a  more  un- 
derstandable example.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X 
may  get  into  a  dispute,  and  a  third  party, 
not  fully  appreciative  of  t^e  old  sasring, 
"Stay  out  of  family  dilutes,"  gets  in- 
volved. 

Are  we  to  require,  in  or^p  to  iHt>tect 
the  wife  in  my  hsrpothetical .  situation, 
and  to  protect  her  rights  of  legal  action 
against  the  third  party,  to  require  her 
husband  to  completely  repudiate  the  in- 
tercession of  a  third  party?  That  would 
not  make  sense. 

The  strikers  in  this  case  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  third  parties  who  com- 
mitted the  acts  of  violence.  The  Board 
adn^its  that.  But  because  they  did  not 
proceed  to  take  an  affirmative  position 
in  regard  to  the  people  who  had  com- 
mitted acts  of  violence,  the  Board  denies 
the  strikers  their  rights  under  the  stat- 
ute. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  such  provi- 
sion in  the  statute. 

The  new  Board's  policy  of  denying  relief  to 
strikers  who  are  themselves  innocent  of 
wrongdoing,  because  others  engaged  In  rep- 
rehensible and  unlawful  conduct  during  the 
course  of  the  strike,  flies  in  the  face  of  an 
unlMxAen  line  of  court  decisions  holding 
■uch  denial  Improper.** 


** Preamendment  decisions:  Republic  Steel 
Corp.  V.  N.  L.  R.  B.  (KH  Pd  2d  472,  479  (3d 
Clr.)):  N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Stocfcpole  Carlxm  Co. 
iim  r.  2d  167.  176  (Sd  Clr.)):  Stewart  Die 
Casting  Corp.  v.  If.  L.  R.  B.  (114  r.  M  849.  866 
(7th  ax.),  cert,  denied.  312  U.  S.  660) ):  N.L. 
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Thm  eourta  luiv*  held  tltat  mlaeonduct  of 
■ooM  persons  during  a  strike  or  on  a  picket 
line  Is  not  to  be  attributed  to  others  In  the 
absence  of  proof  Identifying  such  others  as 
participants  In  the  misconduct.  Since  these 
cases  bar  attribution  to  strikers  of  the  guilty 
deeds  of  other  strikers,  they  demonstrate  how 
drastic  a  change  the  new  Board  made,  when. 
In  B.  V.  D..  it  attributed  to  innocent  strikers 
the  aiUdeeds  of  unidentified  parties,  who. 
for  all  the  strikers  or  the  Board  knew,  may 
well  have  been  agents  provocateurs. 

The  Board's  pronouncement  that  to  re- 
tain their  statutory  remedies  after  the  un- 
authorised misconduct  occurred,  the  strikers 
would  have  had  to  abandon  the  picket  line, 
demeans  and  limits  the  right  to  strike,  and 
Its  concomitant,  the  right  to  picket,  which 
Congress  In  the  act  so  carefully  preserved. ° 
Particularly  with  reference  to  disputes  gen- 
erated by  unfair  labor  practices.  Congress  de- 
liberately preserved  the  right  to  strike  and 
picket,  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of. 
the  administrative  remedies  which  it  pro- 
vided through  the  Board."  To  compel  em- 
ployees to  forego  their  right  peacefully  to 
picket  merely  because  unauthorized  and  un- 
identified third  parties  have  engaged  In  acts 
of  violence,  is  to  graft  limitations  and  quali- 
fications upon  the  right  to  strike  which  are 
nowhere  expressed  or  Implied  In  the  act  it- 
self— and  that  files  in  the  face  of  the  express 
l■nK^lage  of  section  13. 

What  objective  is  it  that  the  Board  by  Its 
new  policy  seelu  to  promote?    Ostensibly,  so 


A.  B.  ▼.  (Quality  A  Service  Laundry  Co.  (131 
P.  ad  183.  183  (4th  Clr.),  enforcing,  39  N.  L. 
R.  B.  970,  n.  aO) ) :  NL.  R.  B.  ▼.  Ohio  Calcium 
Co.  (133  P.  3d  731,  736  (6th  Clr.));  N.  L.  R.  B. 
▼.  Mt.  Clemens  Pottery  Co.  (147  P.  3d  303.  368 
(«th  Clr.) ). 

Poetamendment  decisions:  K.  L.  R.  B.  T. 
Marshall  Car  Wheel  4k  Foundry  Co.  (318  P.  2d 
409.  417,  418  ( 5th  Clr. ) ) ;  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Deena 
Artvaare.  Inc  (198  P.  8d  645.  653  (6th  Clr). 
cert  denied.  345  U.  S.  906) ;  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Wal- 
lick  and  Schwalm  (198  P.  3d  477,  485  n.  10 
(3d  Clr.)):  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  CrovUyt  Milk  Co. 
(308  P.  ad  444.  446  (3d  Clr.) ). 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  that  It 
la  "necessary  to  identify  individual  employ- 
ees" •  •  •  and  to  recognize  that  their  dis- 
charges were  for  causes  which  were  separa- 
ble from  "the  protected  activity  of  others"; 
at  the  same  time,  it  held,  it  is  "equally  im- 
portant to  identify  employees  •  •  •  who 
participated  In  simultaneous  concerted  ac- 
tivities" with  others  "but  who  refrained  from 
Joining  the  others  In  separable  acts  of  in- 
subordination, disobedience  or  disloyalty." 
(N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Local  Union  So.  1229  (346  U.  S. 
464.  474.  475,  affirming  in  this  respect  the  rule 
stated  by  the  Board  at  94  N.  L.  R.  B.  1507. 
1513.  1513).) 

The  rule  requiring  actual  personal  par- 
ticipation in  wrongdoing  is  likewise  shown 
by  the  holdings  that  an  employee  who  has 
not  engaged  in  strike  misconduct,  but  to 
whom  the  employer  has  denied  reinstate- 
ment in  reliance  on  the  employer's  honest 
but  mistaken  belief  that  he  had,  must  be  put 
back  to  his  Job  with  compensation  for  lost 
time.  {ft.  L.  R.  B.  ▼.  Industrial  Cotton  Mills 
(a08  P.  3d  87.  89.  93  (4th  Clr).  cert,  denied. 
347  U.  S.  935);  Cusano  v.  N.  L.  R.  B.  (190  P. 
8d  898.  903  (3d  Clr.) ):  N.L.  R.  B.  ▼.  Camt>ria 
Clay  Products  Co.  (315  P,  3d  48,  53  (6th 
Clr. ) ) .  The  first  two  cases  were  cited  with 
approval  in  Radio  Officers'  Union  v.  N.  L.  R.  B. 
(347  U.  8.  17,  45  n.  53). 

"  UAW  V.  OBrien  (339  IT.  S.  454.  456.  457) : 
Amalgamated  Association  v.  WERB  (340  U.  S. 
383.  389) :  NLRB  v.  International  Rice  Milling 
Co.  (341  U.  S.  665.  673,  n.  6). 

"  Congress  voted  down  the  provision  of  the 
House  bill,  section  13  (a)  (3)  (c)  (11)  of 
H.  R.  3030,  which  would  have  prohibited 
strikes  "to  remedy  practices  for  which  an  ad- 
mlnlstntlve  remedy  is  available  under  this 
act." 


the  majority  oplnon  says,  the  Board  desires 

to  discourage  strike-connected  misconduct. 
But  we  are  not  told  how  "admonishment,  de- 
nunciation or  public  pronouncement "  by 
strikers  of  the  acts  of  unidentified  outsiders 
over  whom  the  strikers  have  no  control  could 
possibly  be  efflcacluus  to  that  end.  There  is 
an  even  deeper  flaw.  Kven  if  the  Board's  new 
policy  could  curb  strike-connected  violence, 
it  would  still  be  beyond  the  Board's  province 
to  adopt  it.  The  Board  was  not  commU- 
sloned  by  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  strike- 
connected  misconduct,  regardless  of  its 
source.  Assuming  the  stated  objective  to  be 
proper,  still  the  Board  "U  not  free  to  set  up 
any  system  of  penalties  which  it  would  deem 
adequate"  to  achieve  it.  (Republtc  Steel 
Corp.  v.  NLRB  (311  U.  S.  7.  13).) 

In  section  3  ( 13 )  of  the  act  Congress  en- 
Joined  the  Board  to  Impute  guilt  only  under 
common  law  agency  principles.  Sununlng 
up  those  principles  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said:  "Ouilt  with  us  remains  individual  and 
personal.  •  •  •  It  is  not  a  matter  of  masa 
application."  ■  As  far  as  the  new  Board  is 
concerned,  however,  if  any  misconduct  oc- 
curs in  connection  with  a  strike  the  strikers 
are  now  guilty  en  masse  until  proved  inno- 
cent. Moreover,  strikers  can  safely  establish 
their  Innocence  only  by  foregoing  the  exercise 
of  those  very  rights  which  the  statute  was 
enacted  to  preserve  and  protect.  The  third 
circuit  predicted  in  the  RcTfublic  Steel  case 
(107  P.  3d  472.  479).  that  to  adopt  such  a 
policy  as  the  Board  has  now  adopted  would 
make  the  "rights  afforded  to  employees  by 
the  act  •  •  •  Indeed  illusory."  The  real 
purpose  behind  its  adoption  now  seems  to 
be  Just  that. 

Another  noteworthy  Inroad  upon  the  set- 
tled area  of  protection  of  employee  concerted 
activities  was  made  by  the  new  Board  in 
Terry  PoitUry  Co.,  (109  NIJIB  1067).  In  that 
case,  two  employees  left  their  work,  without 
notifying  their  foreman,  for  the  purpose  of 
presisntlng  to  the  plant  superintendent  a 
grievance  arising  over  their  foreman's  mis- 
handling of  their  complaint  about  certain 
working  conditions.  Por  this,  they  were  dis- 
charged. Acknowledging  that  the  concerted 
presentation  of  grievances  is  activity  pro- 
tected by  section  7.  the  new  Board  members 
nevertheless  siistalned  the  discharge  on  the 
ground  that  the  employees  thereby  violated 
a  company  rule  prohibiting  employees  from 
leaving  work  without  notifying  their  fore- 
man. The  company's  right  to  enforce  its 
rule,  the  Board  held,  took  precedence  over 
the  employeen'  right  to  present  grievances 
during  working  hours. 

"The  new  policy,  to  accord  greater  weight 
to  the  right  of  the  employer  to  make  and 
enforce  plant  rules  than  to  the  statutory 
right  of  employees  to  engage  in  concerted  ac- 
tivities, repudiates  a  substantial  body  of  Ju- 
dicial precedent  which  dictates  precisely  the 
contrary  evaIaatlon.>*     The  courts,  like  the 


»Kotteakos  v.  United  States  (338  U.  8.  750. 
773). 

**NLRB  V  Southern  Silk  Mills,  Inc.  (209 
P.  3d  155  (6th  Clr  ).  cert  denied  347  US  976) 
(spontaneous  walkouts  snd  temporary  work 
stoppages  to  protest  excessive  heat):  Modem 
Motors.  Inc.  v.  NLRB  (198  P.  3d  935  (8th 
Clr.)),  (stopping  work  and  concertedly  pre- 
senting a  grievance  concerning  a  Christmas 
bonus  grievance) ;  NLRB  v.  J.  I.  Case  Com- 
pany. Bettendiyrf  Works  ( 198  P.  3d  919  (8th 
Clr.) .  cert,  denied,  345  U.  S.  917)  (walking  off 
the  Job  without  permission  and  attempt  to 
incite  plant  walkout  in  protest  against  dis- 
charge of  a  union  steward);  Kitty  Clover, 
Inc.  V.  NLRB  (308  P.  2d  313  (8th  Clr.)) 
(leaving  work  en  masse  to  seek  Interview  with 
employer  concerning  a  grievance);  NLRB  v. 
Globe  Wireless.  Ltd.  (193  P.  3d  748  (9th  Clr.) ) 
(leaving  Job  to  protest  discharge  of  fellow 
employee);  NLRB  v.  Kennametal,  Inc.  (183 
P.  3d  817  (3d  Clr.) )  (engaging  in  work  stop- 
page to  secure  higher  wages);   Gullett,  Gin 


Board  lo  earlier  days,  have  always  reoogniaed 
that  to  the  extent  that  section  7  permits 
concerted  activity,  such  as  presentation  of 
grievances,  or  strikes,  to  proceed  during 
working  hours,  the  employer  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  resutct.  curUll,  or  limit  those 
activities  by  plant  rule  or  otherwise."  If 
plant  rules  and  the  right  to  enforce  them 
were  decisive,  employers  could  deprive  the 
right  to  strike  of  all  statutory  sanction  by  , 
the  simple  expedient  of  adopting  a  rule  pro- 
hibiting concerted  employee  refusal  to  per- 
form regular  duties  during  working  hours. 
As  Member  Murdock  and  Peterson  stated  la 
their  dissent  (109  NLRB  at  1103)  : 

"In  giving  controlling  effect  to  the  plant 
rule  as  Justifying  discharge,  our  majority 
colleagues  are  simply  refusing  to  recognize 
csUbllshed  Judicial  doctrine.  Were  the  law 
to  the  contrary,  little  would  be  left  of  the 
employeea'  statutory  right  to  engage  in  a 
temporary  work  stoppage  for  mutual  aid 
and  protection.  The  majority's  attempt  to 
Justify  the  restriction  on  the  employees' 
exercise  of  this  ststutory  right  ignores  the 
fact  that  leaving  the  Job  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  concerted  activity  as  the  actual  pres- 
entation of  the  grievance  to  management 
as  the  Board  and  court  decisions  plainly 
establish.  Although  there  may  t>e  some  in- 
terference with  production  resulting  from 
such  a  temporary  work  stoppage,  it  is  purely 
incidental  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  strike 
and  may  not  afford  a  legal  basis  for  denying 
the  employees   protection   from   discharge." 

The  significance  of  this  reversal  of  policy 
can  hardy  be  overemphasized.  Does  the 
new  Board  really  believe  that  Congress'  policy 
of  minimizing  Industrial  conflict  by  fos- 
tering the  prompt  presentation  of  grievances 
will  be  better  effectuated  by  compelling  dis- 
satisfied employees  to  remain  at  their  work 
stations  until  their  employer  sees  fit  to  re- 
lease them?  Is  not  such  a  policy,  as  the 
third  cu"cult  observed  in  NLRB  v.  Kenna-  > 
metoi.  Inc.  ( 183  P.  3d  817.  819) ,  apt  to  trans- 
form minor  grievances,  easily  edjusted.  Into 
full-fledged  strikes?  Or.  can  it  be  that  the 
new  Board  Is  concerned,  not  with  the  im- 
pact of  its  policy  upon  the  mitigation  of 
industrial  strife,  but  upon  revising  the  rela- 
tive rights  and  privileges  of  employer  and 
employee  to  the  end  that  employers  may 
escape  the  burden  which  the  exercise  of  stat- 
utory rights  by  their  employees  entails? 

Another  flagrant  example  of  the  El- 
senhower Board's  attempt  to  rewrite  the 
law  to  impose  on  unions  new  legal  duties 
Is  the  Pei-sonal  Products  case.  The 
Board  in  that  case  found  that  the  act 
meant  just  the  opposite  of  what  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
bad  already  said  it  meant. 

Personal  Products  Co.  Is  a  subsidiary 
of  Johnson  l<  Johnson,  which  has  a  plant 
located  in  a  privately  owned  industrial 
district  in  Chicago.  The  union  involved 
was  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica. It  had  a  contract  which  expired 
in  October  1952.  Before  the  contract 
expired  the  union  met  and  negotiated 
with  the  company  in  an  effort  to  reach 
a  new  agreement.  But  no  agreement 
was  reached.  One  of  the  reasons  was 
that  although  the  company  admitted 
that  it  could  afford  to  increase  wages 
and  although  other  companies  across  the 
Nation  were  granting  wage  increases, 
this  company  refused  to  ofler  any  gen- 
eral increase  at  all. 


Company.  Inc.  v.  NLRB  (179  P.  Sd  409  (5th 
Clr.) )  (discussion  of  wage  grlevancM  during 
worUng  hours). 

■•  See.  e.  g..  Modem  Motors.  Inc..  and  J.  L 
Case,  supra. 
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When  the  eontract  expired  the  union 
did  not  strike.  It  continued  negotia- 
tions, month  after  month  after  month. 
One  of  the  reasons  was  the  plant  was 
located  in  a  privately  owned  industrial 
district  which  would  have  made  peace- 
ful picketing  illegal  and  the  company 
refused  permission  for  such  picketing  if 
a  strike  should  occur.  The  other  rea- 
son, probably,  was  that  the  union  waa 
weak  and  afraid  to  strike. 

Finally,  when  the  negotiations  failed 
to  produce  any  agreement  the  union  at- 
tempted some  action.  It  persuaded  the 
employees  to  refuse  to  work  overtime, 
it  organized  a  slowdown  and  conducted 
several  short  work  stoppages. 

These  tactics  may  seem,  to  some,  to 
be  unfair.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
first,  that  these  partial  strike  tactics  in- 
volved direct  losses  to  the  employees. 

This  is  clearest  with  respect  to  the  re- 
fusal to  work  overtime.  The  employees 
who  did  this  lost  not  Just  straight  time 
but  overtime  pay.  The  short  walkouts 
and  extended  rest  periods  each  involved, 
for  their  duration,  the  same  effects  as  a 
strike — the  employer  received  no  work 
and  the  emplojrees  received  no  pay  dur- 
ing their  occurrence.  The  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  slowdowns,  since 
almost  all  of  the  employees,  including 
those  In  the  shipping  and  receiving  de- 
partments, were  paid  on  an  incentive 
basis.  The  net  of  all  these  factors  is  that 
we  had  here,  instead  of  a  full  strike,  with 
no  production  and  no  pay.  a  partial 
strike  with  partial  production  and  par- 
tial pay. 

Secondly,  the  tinion  had  a  right  to 
strike.  Indeed,  a  strike  3  months  after 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  would 
have  been  protected  activity  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act.  And  if  the  partial 
strike  tactics  used  by  the  union  were 
more  damaging  than  a  strike,  the  em- 
ployer could  have  simply  shut  his  plant 
and  converted  the  situation  into  a  strike. 

The  fact  that  the  employer  chose  not 
to  shut  down  demonstrates  that  he  pre- 
ferred operating  that  way  to  having  a 
strike,  and  therefore  was  in  a  better  eco- 
nomic position  than  if  he  had  been 
struck.  Furthermore,  he  could  have 
taken  other  action.  He  could  have  re- 
placed employees  who  refused  to  work 
on  his  terms  and  coxulltions.  treating 
them  precisely  as  If  they  were  economic 
strikers.  Again,  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
do  so  shows  plainly  that  he  preferred 
some  work  by  these  employees  to  none 
atalL 

The  company  did  none  of  these  things. 
Instead,  It  fUed  a  charge  with  the  Elsen- 
hower BoartL 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  clear 
in  the  act  it  la  that  a  slowdown  is  not 
a  violation  of  the  act.  Many  of  us  feared 
when  Taft-Hflotley  was  passed  that  it 
would  be  interpreted  to  limit  the  right  to 
strike  even  in  cases  not  specifically  for- 
bidden by  the  act  So.  section  13  of  the 
act  says.  In  explicit  terms,  that— 

Kothlng  in  this  act,  except  •■  specifically 
provided  for  herein.  abaU  be  construed  ao 
as  either  to  Interfere  with  or  Impede  or 
diminish  In  any  way  the  right  to  strike. 

A  slowdown  Is  a  strike.  We  qpeciflcally 
said  so  in  section  501  of  the  act.  which 
says  that — 


When  used  in  this  act  (3)  the  term  "strike** 
includes  •  •  •  any  concerted  slowdown  or 
other  concertMl  interruption  of  operations 
by  employees. 

These  explicit  words  would  seem  to  be 
enough  to  make  the  conclusion  clear. 
But.  on  top  of  that,  there  was  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  squarely  on  point. 
In  United  Automobile  Workers  v.  WiS' 
consin  E.  R.  B.  (336  U.  S.  245) ,  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  a  State  could  enjoin 
slowdowns  and  similar  strike  tactica. 
The  Suprone  Court  said  "Yes."  Why? 
Because,  the  Court  said,  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  did  not  either  forbid  or  protect 
such  tactics  and  left  them  apea.  for  State 
regulation. 

Counsel  for  the  union,  in  his  brief  filed 
in  the  Personal  Products  Co.  case,  dis- 
cussed this  problem  in  these  words: 

The  reason  for  this  Is  plain,  even  If  it  la 
conceded  that  slowdowns  and  similar  tactics 
are  unfair.  The  fact  Is  that  Congreaa,  In 
1947,  did  decide  to  prohibit  certain  kinds  of 
economic  pressure.  It  outlawed  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  and  the  Jurisdictional  strike. 
It  made  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  one 
union  to  strike  where  another  was  certified. 
But  It  clearly  did  not  give  the  Labor  Board 
the  power  to  write  new  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. It  required  both  unions  and  employ- 
ers to  bargain  In  good  faith,  but  It  did  not 
attempt  to  assure  that  one  party  or  the 
other  would  not  have  an  advantage  in  the 
economic  struggle  which  may  take  place  if 
bargaining  does  not  produce  agreement. 

There  are  situations  In  which  a  tmlonl 
financial  position  Is  poor,  where  there  Is  a 
surplus  Ol  labor  in  the  available  market, 
where  the  employer^  ecoiK>mic  situation  la 
such  that  he  can  afford  to  do  without  pro- 
duction for  a  period  of  time.  In  such  situa- 
tions, the  union's  economic  position  is  weak 
and  the  employer's  economic  position  is 
strong.  But  the  act  does  not  require  that, 
for  that  reason,  the  employer  cannot  Insist 
on  as  favorable  terms  as  he  believes  are  ap- 
propriate, so  long  as  bis  purpose  Is  not  to 
destroy  the  union. 

Bqually.  there  are  situations  in  whieb 
unions  are  strong,  where  labor  is  In  ^ort 
supply,  where  the  union  has  a  substantial 
treasury,  and  where  the  demand  for  the  em- 
ployer's product  Is  rising.  The  act  does  not 
limit  the  economic  demands  which  the  union 
may  make  or  the  economic  tactics  which  may 
be  used  in  support  of  its  demands,  so  long 
as  Its  purpose  is  not  to  destroy  the  employ- 
er and  the  specific  weai»ns  outlawed  by 
Congress  are  not  used. 

The  reason  for  tills  Is  plain.  The  ques- 
tion of  fairness  In  each  situation  must  de- 
pend not  only  on  the  particular  tactics  lued 
but  on  the  whole  economic  complex  In  which 
a  particular  dispute  arises.  If  the  Board 
Is  to  condemn  a  particular  tactic  because 
of  Its  suppoeed  xmf  airness.  it  must  also  con- 
sider the  other  factors  involved:  Whether, 
as  the  union  claimed  In  this  case,  the  plant 
was  so  located  as  to  make  picketing  in  sup- 
port of  a  full  strike  impossible,  whether 
slowdowns  and  Intermittent  stoppages  were 
the  only  effective  economic  weapons  avail- 
able to  the  union,  whether  the  employer's 
resistance  to  the  union  Is  demands  was  based 
on  reason  or  simply  the  possession  of  suffl- 
dent  economic  power  to  resist. 

But  If  the  Board  must — In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  forbid  the  particular  ac- 
tions— weigh  the  economic  strength  of  the 
pturtles  and  make  a  Judgment  as  to  the 
equity  of  their  economic  positions.  It  then 
becomes  a  board  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
engaged  In  resolving  the  merits  of  the  bar- 
gaining contentions  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment. And  It  Is  too  plain  for  argument  that 
the  statutory  scheme  does  not  contemplate 
It*  playing  such  a  role. 


I  respectfully  submit  that  the  fore- 
going observations  and  arguments,  taken 
from,  the  union's  brief  In  the  Personal 
Products  Co.  case,  are  cogent  and  sound. 
All  of  the  considerations  mentioned  are 
plain  on  the  face  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  And.  even  If  they  were  not,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  made  them  plain  in 
the  AFL  Auto  Workers  case  In  which  it 
flatly  said  that  such  conduct  "Is  not 
forbidden  by  this  act  and  no  proceedin^r 
is  authorized  by  which  the  Federal 
Board  may  deal  with  It  In  any  man- 
ner"—336th  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  page  253. 

But  did  this  stop  the  Eisenhower 
Board?  Of  course  not.  A  complaint 
was  issued  against  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  and  the  Board  ultimately  found 
that  it  had  violated  the  act.  Despite  the 
express  language  of  the  act,  despite  the 
express  language  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Board  said  that  the  use  of  a  slow- 
down was  refusal  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  and  thus  violated  section  8  (b> 
(3) ,  and  it  issued  an  order  not  only  for- 
bidding the  union  to  organize  slow- 
downs, but  forbidding  the  individual 
employees  who  were  reqx>ndents  in  the 
case  from  refusing  to  work  overtime. 

It  was  perfectly  plain  that  the  union 
had  bargained  for  months  in  good  faith. 
But.  the  Board  said,  "we  think  that  these 
tactics  are  unfair.  Therefore,  if  you  use 
ttwm  in  support  of  your  bargaining  posi- 
tion, then  we  will  conclude  that  you  have 
not  bargained  in  good  faith." 

The  story  might  end  there.  The  effect 
of  the  Board's  Interference  was  substan- 
tially to  destroy  the  union  in  this  plant. 
And.  while  the  case  was  pending  the 
company  signed  a  contract  with  a  dif- 
ferent union. 

But  the  Textile  Workers  Union  felt 
that  a  matter  of  principle  was  involved 
and,  despite  the  loss  of  the  plant,  took 
the  case  to  court.  And  the  court,  of 
course,  reversed  the  Board. 

TTiere  is  nothing  inconsistent,,  the 
court  said,  between  bargaining  In  good 
faith  for  an  agreement  and  using  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  get  the  kind  of  agree- 
ment one  wants.  Besides,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  already  decided  the  question. 
Therefore,  the  Board's  order  was  set 
aside — TextUe  Worker*  Union  t.  NLRB 
(227  F.  2d  409). 

Not  every  union  thus  proceeded 
against  by  the  Eisenhower  Board  can  af- 
ford the  time  and  the  money  to  appeal 
to  the  courts,  as  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  did  in  this  case.  Tlie  fact  that 
the  Board  was  reversed  is  not  enough. 
Congress  has  a  duty  to  ask  why  the 
Board  itself  is  not  obedient  to  the  man-' 
date  of  the  statute  and  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Board  ought  to  be  able  to  read. 
The  act  specifically,  as  I  have  quoted 
from   the   act.   legalized   the  so-called 
slowdown  as  a  strike  weapon. 
B.  TrNwaaxANTZD  szPAMsioN  ov  sccomusT 

BOTCOTX   PSOVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  discuss  the 
curtailment  of  the  legal  rights  and  the 
economic  power  of  labor  organizations 
by  the  ELsenhower  members  of  the 
Board. 

Proof  positive  that  the  EisenhowCT 
Board  has  set  out  deliberately  to  cur- 
tall  the  right  <rf  labor  organizations  to 
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strike.  M  as  to  decrease  their  economic 
power  to  compete  successfully  with  em- 
ployers In  disputes  over  wages,  hours, 
working  conditions,  and  unionization,  is 
the  distortion  and  misconstruction  of 
section  8  (b)  (4)  (a)  which  started 
shortly  after  the  new  Board  members 
took  office.  In  support  of  this  charge  I 
shall  draw  heavily  again  on  the  Chicago 
Law  Review  article  written  by  Mozart  O. 
Ratner  and  previously  cited  and  referred 
to  many  times  in  this  speech.  In  fact, 
because  I  have  quoted  fn»n  and  para- 
phrased so  much  the  language  of  the 
Ratner  article  throughout  the  speech, 
I  have  previously  asked  imanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  full  in  the  Congrbssional  Rxc- 
oao  as  exhibit  1  immediately  following 
my  speech.  I  desire  to  do  that.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, because  In  dictating  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  speech  I  frequently  followed 
so  closely  Mr.  Ratner's  language  that  I 
want  to  make  certain  I  have  given  full 
credit  to  Mr.  Ratner  as  the  authoritative 
source  for  many  of  the  points  I  have 
made  in  this  speech. 

In  recent  months,  three  United  States 
courts  of  appeals — the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
and  the  Coiut  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  the  latter  in  two  cases — have 
condemned  the  new  Board's  attempt  to 
stretch  section  8  (b)  (4)  (a)  Into  a  far 
more  vicious  union-busting  provision 
than  it  is — NLRB  v.  General  Drivers,  etc. 
(225  P.  2d  205  (CA  5).  certiorari  denied. 
December  6,  1955) ;  Douds  v.  ILA  (224 
P.  2d  455  (CA  2) ) ;  Soles  Drivers  v.  NLRB 
(37  LRRM  2166  (CADC) ),  and  NLRB  v. 
Electrical  Workers  (37  LRRM  2219 
(CA)). 

Briefly,    what    happened    was    this: 
Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  the  Board  as  then  consti- 
tuted recognized  that  if  secUon  8  (b) 
(4)   (a)  was  read  in  a  vacuum,  without 
regard  to  the  presence  in  the  statute  of 
sections  7  and  13.  which  guarantee  the 
right  to  strike,  and  if  the  legislative  his- 
tory which  showed  that  Congress  intend- 
ed in  section  8  (b)    (4)    (a)   to  outlaw 
only  secondary  boycotts  and  to  leave  pri- 
mary strikes  and  other  traditional  pri- 
mary tactics  of  economic  competition  in- 
tact was  disregarded,  section  8  (b)   (4) 
(a)  would  emerge  as  an  instnunent  for 
depriving  unions  of  rights  which  Con- 
gress  intended   that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  enjoy.    Realizing  that  the  right 
to  engage  in  strikes,  peaceful  primary 
picketing,  and  primary  boycotts  was  in- 
dlspenable  to  the  survival  of  the  trade- 
union  movement,  the  Board  formulated 
a  carefully  worked  out  series  of  criteria 
for     determining     whether     particular 
union  tactics  which  were  charged  to  vio- 
late section  8  (b)   (4)   (a)  constituted  a 
prohibited  secondary  boycott  on  the  one 
hand   or  legal  and   protected  primary 
activity  on  the  other.     These  criteria 
the  Board  spelled  out  In  detail  In  the 
Moore  Dry  dock  case  (92  NLRB  547.  549). 
When  the  Supreme  Court  undertook  to 
review  the  Board's  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 8  (b)  (4)  (a)  in  a  series  of  cases  in 
1950.  the  Court  went  out  of  its  way  to 
commend  the  Board  for  the  sound,  ob- 
Jcstlve.  and  intelligent  approach  which 


it  had  adopted  toward  fulfilling  Congress' 
purposes.  Remember.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
Eisenhower  Board.  We  are  talking 
about  the  old  Board.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  cases  I  have  cited,  com- 
mended the  old  Board  for  clearly  fol- 
lowing and  carrying  out  the  congres- 
sional intention — see  NLRB  v.  Denver 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun^ 
cil  (341  U.  S.  675.  686) ;  NLRB  v.  Inter ' 
national  Rice  Milling  Co.  (341  U.  S.  665). 
The  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that  sec- 
tion 8  (b)  (4)  (a)  could  not  and  should 
not  be  construed  to  encroach  upon  the 
right  to  engage  in  primary  strikes  and 
other  primary  activities  such  as  picket- 
ing and  boycotts  because  Congress  in 
sections  7  and  13  had  made  clear  its  in- 
tention to  preserve  to  the  unions  these 
fundamental  rights. 

In  the  context  of  specific  applications 
the  standards  established  by  the  Board 
in  its  Moore  Dry  Dock  decision  were  ap- 
proved by  a  large  number  of  courts  of 
appeals."  What  did  the  Eisenhower 
Board  do  with  these  standards?  It  cut 
them  to  ribbons.  First,  it  overruled  the 
prior  holdint^s  that  a  union  was  free  in 
the  course  of  its  dispute  with  a  primary 
employer  to  follow  that  employer's 
trucks  to  the  place  where  they  were 
making  deliveries  and  picket  with  signs 
publicizing  the  primary  dispute  wherever 
the  trucks  stopped  to  make  deliveries." 

According  to  the  Eisenhower  Board,  a 
union  is  allowed  to  do  this  only  if  the 
primary  employer  does  not  have  a  per- 
manent place  of  business  at  which  the 
union  can  picket.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  in 
Sales  Drivers  v.  NLRB,  decided  Decem- 
ber 8.  1955  (37  LRRM  2166),  promptly 
reversed  this  attempt  by  the  Board  to 
outlaw  lawful  primary  picketing.  The 
rigid  rule  whicli  the  new  Board  imposed, 
said  the  court,  would  "unduly  invade 
the  application  of  section  13  which  pre- 
serves the  right  to  strike  'except  as  spe- 
cifically provided'  in  other  provisions  of 
the  act.  It  is  not  specifically  provided 
that  picketiTig  at  a  common  site,  with  an 
incidental  effect  upon  employees  of  a 
neutral  employer,  is  unlawful  in  every 
case  where  picketing  could  be  conducted 
against  the  primary  employer  at  another 
of  its  places  of  business." 

Second,  the  Eisenhower  Board  at- 
tempted to  deprive  labor  organizations 
and  employees  of  the  right  to  picket  at 
other  busmess  establishments  owned  by 
their  own  employer  in  any  case  where 
the  particular  picketed  establishment 
was  not  involved  directly  in  the  labor 
dispute.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  promptly  held  Illegal  this 
unprecedented  and  insupportable  in- 
vasion of  the  right  to  strike  and  to  picket 
in  a  primary  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  have  any  doubt 
that  this  is  not  a  union-busting  Eisen- 
hower board,  read  these  decisions,  be- 
cause the  courts  pointed  out  in  these 


"NUtB  V.  Service  Trade  Chauffeurs,  etc. 
(3  Clr.,  181  F.  2d  65.  68);  Pieaonki  v.  NLRB 
(4  Cir..  219  F.  2d  879,  863);  NLRB  v.  Chuuf' 
leura.,  Teamaters,  etc.  (7  Clr..  212  F.  2d  216. 
219):  NLRB  V.  Local  Union  No.  55  (10  Clr.. 
218  F.  2d  226,  231 ) . 

"  Washington  Coca  Cola  (107  NLRB  299). 


decisions  what  the  effect  of  the  attempt 
on  the  jMirt  of  the  Eisenhower  Board  to 
prevent  primary  picketing  would  be. 

In  NLRB  v.  General  Drivers  (225  P. 
2d  205),  the  Court  of  Appeals  branded 
the  Board's  attempt  to  restrict  peaceful 
picketing  of  the  employer  Involved  in  the 
dispute  to  only  the  particular  business 
establishment  where  the  employees  were 
on  strike  an  attempt  by  the  Board — mark 
this.  Mr.  President — an  attempt  by  the 
Board  to  substitute  its  own  Judgment 
"as  to  the  propriety  and  adequacy  of 
the  means  employed  in  a  labor  dispute, 
for  the  sole  statutory  test  of  unlawful- > 
ness  of  the  end  or  objective  sought,  con- 
trary to  the  Supreme  Court's  pronounce- 
ments that  It  is  'the  objective  of  the 
imions'  secondary  activities  and  not  the 
quality  of  the  means  employed  to  ac- 
complish that  objective,  which  was  the 
dominant  factor  motivating  Congress  in 
enacting  that  provision." 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  a  Board  run- 
ning into  that  kind  of  difllculty  with  the 
courts  only  now  and  then,  it  would  not 
be  so  bad.  But  here  we  have  a  whole 
line  of  decisions  which  show  the  attempt 
of  the  Eisenhower  Board  to  participate 
in  this  sort  of  union -bus  ting,  antilabor 
activities. 

Third,  the  new  Board  attempted  to 
transform  the  meaning  of  section  8  (b) 
(4)  (a)  by  substituting  a  conclusive  pre- 
sumption of  union  guilt  for  the  necessity 
of  proving  by  evidence  that  the  union's 
object  is  one  which  section  8  (b)  (4)  (a) 
outlaws.  Section  8  <b>  (4)  (a)  prohibits 
a  union  from  engaging  in  a  strike  or  in- 
ducing employees  of  a  neutral  employer 
to  engage  in  a  strike  where  it  Is  an  object 
of  the  union  to  force  the  neutral  em- 
ployer to  cease  doing  business  with  some 
other  employer.  What  the  new  Board 
did  was  to  say  that  if  any  activities  in 
which  a  union  engages,  in  the  course  of 
a  strike  against  a  primary  employer, 
have  the  effect  of  terminating  business 
dealings  between  a  neutral  employer  and 
a  primary  employer,  as  a  result  of  action 
by  the  neutral's  employees,  the  union 
will  conclusively  be  presumed  to  have 
violated  section  8  (b)  (4)  (a). 

That  makes  their  work  easy,  particu- 
larly when  their  object  obviously  is  to 
break  the  union.  They  Just  lay  down  a 
conclusive  presumption  or  standard,  in- 
stead of  doing  what  the  act  clearly  in- 
tends that  they  must  do  as  a  quasi- 
Judicial  tribunal,  and  let  the  evidence 
determine  the  objective.  But,  you  see. 
Mr.  President,  they  could  not  do  that. 
They  could  not  follow  the  standards  of 
the  act  and  succeed  with  their  anti- 
union purposes.  See  what  happened  to 
their  conclusive  presumption. 

In  the  ILA  and  the  Electrical  Workers 
cases,  cited  previously,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  pointed  out 
that  the  Board's  attempt  to  superim- 
pose an  arbitrary  presumption  for  proof 
in  this  fashion  would  devastate  the 
rights  of  labor  organizations  In  a  man- 
ner which  Congress  clearly  never  in- 
tended. 

That  Is  what  the  court  said.  The 
court  read  the  statute.  The  court  ob- 
viously read  the  legislative  history  of  the 
statute.  Let  me  say.  most  respectfully, 
Mr.  President,  the  Board  also  was  well 
aware  of  the  language  of  the  sUtute  and 
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the  leglslaUve  history.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what  this  adds  up  to.  This  adds  up 
to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  through  Its  Board 
members,  to  weaken  the  power  of  Amer- 
ican unions.  In  the  hope  that  at  least 
some  of  the  devices  of  the  Board  may 
not  get  thrown  out  of  court  or  may  not 
be  noted  by  the  Congress. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  can  It  be  that 
all  of  these  misconstructions  and  misin- 
terpretations, all  designed  to  narrow  the 
statutory  protection  which  Congress 
gave  to  the  right  to  strike  and  all  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  Immunity  of  em- 
ployers who  are  Involved  In  labor  dis- 
putes to  lawful  economic  pressure,  are 
mere  errors  of  legal  Judgment? 

Yet  even  these  examples  by  no  means 
tell  the  whole  story.    In  the  Swift  case 
(36  LRRM  1307.  113  NLRB  No.  31).  the 
Board  embarked  upon  a  complete  and 
thoroughgoing  revision  of  section  8  (b) 
<4)    (a),  misconstruing  virtually  every 
word  of  the  section  and  reaching  a  re- 
sult which  Is  patently  abetird.  as  Ratner 
and  others  have  pointed  out.    In  that 
case,   the  local  union  Induced  certain 
buyers  for  Independent  retail  markets 
to  patronize  salesmen  employed  by  other 
meatpacking    companies,    rather    than 
salesmen  employed  by  Swift,  with  whom 
the  union  was  engaged  in  a  labor  dis- 
pute.   The  facts  were  that.  In  the  reg- 
ular course  of  business.  Swift's  salesmen, 
like  the  salesmen  of  other  packing  com- 
panies, solicited  the  buyers'  business  at 
the  retail  maiicets.   The  Board  held  that 
the  union  violated  the  act  when  its  rep- 
resentatives came  Into  the  markets  and 
asked  the  buyers  not  to  patronize  the 
salesmen,  although  the  Board  admitted 
that  when  the  union  made  the  same 
appeal  to  the  buyers  at  meetings  of  the 
union,  its  conduct  did  not  violate  the 
act    Moreover,  the  Board  was  forced  to 
admit  that  If  the  pattern  In  the  indus- 
try was  such  that  the  buyers  made  their 
purchases  by  going  to  see  the  salesmen 
at  the  packing  plants.  Instead  of  having 
the  salesmen  come  to  the  buyers  at  the 
stores,  the  union  would  not  have  en- 
gaged in  an  unlawful  secondary  boycott 
by  doing  exactly  what  it  did  at  the  re- 
tail markets  in  that  case.    This  absurd 
attempt  to  restrict  the  primary  situs  of 
a  labor  dispute  to  a  single  place  is  ex- 
actly what  the  courts  of  appeals  have 
condemned  as  distortion  of  the  law  which 
Congress  passed.    That  is  not  the  only 
absurdity  and  inequitj'  in  the  Swift  case. 
The  Board  found  that  the  union  had 
violated  section  8  (b)  (4)  (a)  by  induce- 
ment of  the  buyers,  who  were  author- 
ized and  vested  with  discretion  by  their 
employers,   to   purchnse   meat   for  the 
markets.    However,  In  later,  as  well  as  in 
earlier,  decisions  the  Board  recognised 
that  the  fimction  of  making  purchases 
for  an  employer  is  noc  an  employee,  but 
a  management  fimction,  and  that  em- 
ployees who  perform  that  function,  to 
that  extent  at  least,  are  to  be  treated  as 
agents  of  the  employer  and  not  as  em- 
ployees, either  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  benefits  or  being  subjected  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  act.   Indeed,  in  a 
case  decided  Just  the  other  day  involv- 
ing, oddly  enough,  exactly  the  same  par- 
ties, the  Board  held  that  procurement 
drivers  emplojred  by  Swift,  who  have  vir- 
tually DO  discretion,  are  not  employees 


under  the  act  at  all.  because  they  spend 
a  substantial  part  of  their  time  making 
routine  purchases  for  their  employer — 
Swift  dk  Co.  (115  NUIB  105).  SecUon  8 
(b)  (4)  (a) .  of  course,  prohibits  a  union 
only  from  inducing  employees  to  strike. 
Yet.  In  the  Swift  case,  the  Board  held 
local  88  guilty  of  a  secondary  boycott, 
because  it  induced  persons  to  perform  a 
function,  in  their  capacity  as  agents  of 
the  employer,  which  the  Board  admits 
is  the  function  of  the  employer  and  not 
of  employees. 

There  Is  even  more  than  that  to  it.  In 
the  Swift  case,  the  Board  admitted  that 
the  market  owners,  who  were  the  em- 
ployers of  the  buyers,  approved  of  and 
acquiesced  in  the  buyers'  cessation  of 
purchases  from  Swift's  salesmen  at  the 
union's  request.  It  admitted  also,  as  the 
trial  examiner  found,  that  the  union  spe- 
cifically told  the  buyers  that  they  were  to 
cease  purchasing  from  Swift  only  if  their 
own  employers  approved  their  doing  so. 
It  could  not  possibly  be  said,  therefore, 
that  local  88  induced  the  buyers  to  en- 
gage in  any  kind  of  strike  acticm  against 
the  marLet  owners,  who  were  the  only 
neutral  employers  Involved.  Yet  the 
legislative  history,  as  well  as  the  language 
of  section  8  (b)  (4)  (a) ,  make  it  plain  as 
day  that  the  only  limitation  which  Con- 
gress imposed  upon  the  right  of  labor 
organizations  to  seek  support  from  oth- 
ers, including  employees  of  neutral  em- 
ployers, in  their  disputes  against  a  pri- 
mary employer  was  to  prohibit  them 
from  inducing  the  employees  of  neutral 
employers  to  engage  in  strike  action 
against  their  own  employees.  The  sec- 
ond circuit  specifically  so  held  in  Ra- 
bouin  V.  NLRB  (195  P.  2d  906).  uphold- 
ing the  Board's  decision  In  Conwait* 
Express  (87  NLRB  972).  But  the  new 
Board  does  not  hesitate  to  reverse  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  when  it  serves  its  anti- 
union purjMses  to  do  so. 

The  question  in  Conway,  as  Ratner 
has  pointed  out.  was  whether  section  8 
(b)  (4)  (a)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  out- 
lawed hot  cargo  clauses,  freely  negotiated 
and  agreed  to  by  onployers  and  unions. 
Under  such  clauses,  the  union  and  the 
employer  agree  that  cargo  will  not  be 
handled  by  the  employeee  if  it  originates 
with  a  company  which  Is  on  strike.  The 
old  Board,  recognized,  as  did  the  court. 
In  the  Conway  case,  that  section  8  (b)  (4) 
(a)  left  employers  free  to  refuse  to  do 
business  with  other  employers  who  be- 
came Involved  in  labor  disputes.  There- 
fore, it  certainly  was  entirely  lawful  for 
an  employer  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
a  labor  union  In  which  he  agreed  that  he 
would  not  compel  his  emplojrees  to  handle 
goods  coming  from  a  plant  at  which  the 
employees  were  on  strike.  The  Board 
consequently  held  that  section  8  (b)  (4) 
(a)  was  not  violated  where  a  labor  or- 
ganization asked  the  emplosrees  of  an 
employer  who  was  party  to  such  a  con- 
tract not  to  handle  goods  which  came 
from  a  struck  plant.  In  JtfcAUister 
Transfer  (110  NLRB  1769).  the  Elsen- 
hower Board  members  voted  to  reverse 
the  Conway  decision. 

In    41»niff«*"g    this    matter    Ratx»er 
writes: 

TlMy  btld.  la  ■hort.  that  hot  eargo  con- 
tracts were  oontrary  to  public  policy;  that 


secondary  employers  could  not,  by  contract, 
wmlvs  Immunity  sgainst  refusals  by  their 
employees  to  handle  unfair  goods;  and  that, 
since  the  contracts  were  contrary  to  public 
policy,  they  could  not  be  relied  upon  as 
defenses  to  unfair  labor  practice  charges. 

Chairman  Farmer  revolted.  He  observed 
that  his  newly  appointed  coUeagues,  in  their 
freewheeling  divination  of  public  policy  were 
glossing  over  the  plain  language  of  the 
statute.  The  lang\iage  shows,  said  the 
chainnan.  that  Congress  deUberately  left 
secondary  employers  free  to  boycott  primary 
employers.  "I  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  what 
an  employer  may  do  he  may  also  agree  in 
advance  to  do."  The  chairman  reminded 
his  colleagues  that  the  Board  is  not  "the 
guardian  of  the  public  welfare,  except  to  the 
extent  we  are  charged  with  responsibUity  for 
administering  a  particular  statute."  8o  far 
did  his  colleagues  depart  from  the  accepted 
norm  of  administrative  policy  making  that 
the  chairman  found  it  necessary  to  say: 
"Judges  must  resist  the  temptation  to  devise 
legal  precepts  to  acconunodate  their  moral 
Judgments  that  this  conduct  or  that  is  either 
laudable  or  indefensible." 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  how  sweep- 
ing a  departure  the  new  Board  members 
made  from  the  policies  which  Congress 
enacted  into  law.    As  Ratner  states: 

For  example,  the  two  Board  members  who 
would  reverse  Conway  deny  that  a  labor  or- 
ganization may  bargain  collectively  to  ex- 
clude from  the  coxirse  of  employment,  as 
that  term  Is  used  In  section  8  (b)  (4),  the 
handling  of  unfair  goods.  "Course  of  em- 
ployment," say  these  members,  includes,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  all  action  taken  by  on- 
ployees.  qua  employees,  and  excludes  only 
action  taken  by  employees  as  ultimate  con- 
sumers. But  definition  and  limitation  of  the 
course  of  employment  is  one  of  the  oldest 
ancl  most  fundamentiJ  ctf  the  objectives  of 
collective  bargaining.  Delimitation  of  the 
kind  of  work  which  may  be  assigned  to  par- 
ticular employees  and  claasiflcations  of  em- 
ployees is  standard  in  the  vast  majority  of 
collective  bargaining  contracts  obtained  by 
industrial,  as  well  as  by  craft,  unions.  If 
Congress  Intended  in  Taft-Hartley  to  make 
so  serious  an  Inroad  upon  historical  collec- 
tive bargaining  practice  as  to  outlaw  bar- 
gaining about  the  coiirse  and  scope  of  em- 
ployment, one  would  reasonably  suppose 
that  in  the  course  of  the  hearings,  debates, 
and  reports  on  the  act.  someone  woiild  have 
thought  to  mention  the  subject.  But  the 
legislative  history  is  completely  silent  on 
the  point.  Manifestly.  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend to  afreet  the  right  of  unions  to  bargain 
for  restrictions  upon  the  scope  and  course 
of  employment. 

Confirmation  lies  In  the  fact  that,  ad- 
mittedly. Congress  left  employers  free  to  ex- 
clude the  handling  of  unfair  goods  from  the 
course  of  their  employees'  employment.  If 
Congress  did  not  preclude  employers  from 
doing  that  tinilaterally,  it  would  take  spe- 
dUc  statutory  language  to  warrant  the  con> 
dxision  that  Oongraes  precluded  employers 
from  contracting  with  a  labor  organisation 
to  do  it.  That  the  new  Board  members  do 
not  like  the  results  of  siich  a  contract  does 
not  empower  them,  as  the  Sutn-eme  Court 
emphaalaed  In  Colgate'PalmoUvC'Peet  (338 
U.  8.  855,  363),  to  reform  the  contract  to 
"conform  to  their  ideas  of  correct  policy." 

In  permitting  employers  who  have  bound 
themselves  to  "hot  goods"  clauses  to  renege 
on  their  agreements  and  thereby  brand  union 
reliance  upon  their  contract  rights  an  un- 
fair labor  practice,  the  Board  also  departs 
from  other  principles  rooted  deeply  in  the 
law  and  In  Board  policy.  For  example.  In 
BriggS'lnOiana  Corp.  (63  N.  L.  R.  B.  1270). 
the  Board  refused  to  lend  its  sanction  to 
a  union  which  sought  to  secure  repreeenta- 
tlon  rtghts  for  a  group  of  employees  whom 
It    had.    by    contract    with    the    employer. 
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Bot  to  orfanlae  or  reprasent.  Al- 
ttywig^  tbm  union's  eontractuAl  imdcrtak- 
tng  elMtfly  forvdOMd  the  employees  In- 
Tolvsd  from  effeeUve  exercise  of  their  ststu« 
tory  right  to  bargain  colleetWely  through 
repreaentatlTes  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
although  the  employees  were  not  parties  to 
the  contract,  the  board  refused  to  "faclU- 
tata"  the  union's  avoidance  of  Its  contrac- 
tvial  oocnmltmait.  To  lend  lu  sanction  to 
contract  breaking,  said  the  Board,  "Is  not  the 
business  of  the  Oovamment  of  the  United 
SUtes."  And.  It  may  be  asked.  IX  that  was 
not  the  proper  business  of  Oovemmcnt 
under  the  Wagner  Act.  before  Congress  had 
provided  specific  remedies  for  enforcement 
of  eoUectlve-bargainlng  agreements,  how 
much  lass  Is  It  the  Oovemment's  business 
under  Tkft-Hartley.  In  which  Congress  made 
adherence  to  and  enforcement  of  collective- 
bargaining  contracts  a  cornerstone  of  na- 
tional labor  policy? 

None  at  the  three  members  who  voted  to 
sustain  the  complaint  in  McAllister  purport 
to  reptidiate  Brlggs-Indlana.  Wherein  lies 
the  distinction  between  the  two  cases?  Can 
It  be  that  the  difference  U  that  the  statu- 
tory policy  affected  by  the  contract  in 
Brigga-Indiana  Is  the  freedom  of  employees 
to  bargain  collectively,  whereas  the  policy 
promoted  by  the  majority  in  McAllister  Is 
the  lessening  of  strike  pressure  on  primary 
employers?  McAllUter.  surely,  is  a  bold 
departure  ftom  the  maxim  that  "what  is 
•auce  for  the  gooM  should  be  sauce  for  the 
gander." 

Mr.  President,  only  the  other  day  tn 
American  Iron  and  Machine  Works 
(eiMes  No«.  ie-CC-47  and  ie-CC-48). 
the  Bisetihower  Board  members,  now 
firmly  In  the  saddle,  readopted  their 
colleagues  position  In  the  McAllister 
case,  and  stretched  It  to  even  further 
lengths— all  this,  may  I  remind  the 
Senate.  In  the  teeth  of  a  decision  of  the 
Second  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States,  which  holds  squarely  that  the 
very  imion  action  which  the  new  Board 
members  condemn  is  proper  and  lawful 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  Ratner  continues: 

Just  as  the  new  Board  members  are  mls- 
tislng  section  8  (b)  (4)  to  Impoee  novel  and 
unwarranted  ctirbe  upon  the  power  of  unions 
to  engage  in  economic  conflict,  so  they  are 
distorting  section  8  (b)  (2)  to  diminish  the 
prestige  of  unions  and  reduce  their  Influence 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  conditions 
Df  employment.  Perhaps  the  clearest  example 
of  this  Is  Pacifle  Intermo-untain  Express  (107 
NLRB  837).  In  which  the  new  Board  retro- 
actively overruled  "  the  rule  established  by 
the  pre-Blsenhower  Board  In  Firestoiie  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.  (03  NLRB  981).  In  the  Pa- 
cific Intermountaln  case,  a  collective  bargain- 
ing contract  provided  that  the  union  was  to 
have  exclusive  authority  to  resolve  all  dU- 


>•  The  union  Involved  in  the  Pacific  Inter- 
mountaln case  attacked  the  retroactive  effect 
of  the  Board's  action  In  overruling  Its  prior 
rule  In  the  courts,  and  was  successful.  NLRB 
V.  Teamsters  Union  (225  F.  Sd  343  (8th  Clr.. 
10&5 ) ) .  Unfortunately,  the  union  did  not 
argue  that  the  Board's  new  rule  was  Itself 
invalid  and.  In  the  absence  of  svich  a  conten- 
tion, the  court  enforced  the  Board's  order  In 
Its  prospective  effect.  To  the  same  effect,  see 
NLRB  V.  Dallas  General  Drivers  {228  F.  3d  702 
(5th  Clr..  1958)).  enforcing  in  part  Nortti 
Mast  Texas  Motor  Lines  (109  NUIB  1147). 
which  followed  the  new  Pacific  Intermoun- 
taln rule.  Insofar  as  these  cases  uphold  the 
Blsenhower  Board's  new  rule,  they  rely  on 
the  supposedly  expert  and  unbiased  char- 
acter of  the  Board — a  supposition  which  we. 
aa  the  Congrees.  are  surely  entitled  to  ques- 
Uon. 


putes  over  seniority,  and  the  \uilon  bound 
Itself  in  that  cx>ntract  not  to  base  any  senior- 
ity decision  on  the  union  membership  or 
nonmembershlp  of  any  employee  In  the  bar- 
gaining unit.  The  Board,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  bona  fides  of  the  union's 
promise.  It  obeerved  that  the  records  in  the 
employer's  tiltm  would  be  more  reliable  than 
any  informatlan  the  union  might  have  avail- 
able to  It  with  respect  to  seniority.  It  then 
concluded : 

"It  Is  to  be  presumed,  we  believe,  that 
such  delegation  [of  power  to  the  union  to 
settle  senlorltf  disputes)  Is  Intended  to  and 
in  fact  win  be  used  by  the  union  to  encourage 
membership  la  the  union." 

On  the  face  of  it.  this  la  far  worse  even 
than  holding  that  the  union  Is  guilty  until 
proved  innocent.  The  Board  denies  the 
union  the  right  to  act  at  all.  merely  because 
the  Board  preHumes  that  It  will  not  act  inno- 
cently. Where  did  the  Board  suddenly  ac- 
quire the  power  to  indulge  that  kind  of  a 
presumption  of  future  guilt?  The  elaborate 
procedural  structure  established  by  Congress 
for  the  trial  of  charges  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice becomes  a  farce  If  the  Board  can  dis- 
regard the  absence  of  past  violations  and 
predicate  an  order  to  desist  from  a  proposed 
coitfse  of  lawful  conduct  on  its  mere  pre- 
sumption that  future  violations  will  develop. 
It  Is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  cotirts 
long  ago  held  that  the  Board  was  not  em- 
powered to  enter  "cautionary"  orders  against 
future  violations  In  the  absence  of  a  finding, 
sustained  by  <-vldence.  that  similar  violations 
had  occurred  In  the  past." 

Denial  to  the  union  of  Its  contractually 
won  privilege  of  settling  seniority  disputes, 
on  the  ground  that  the  union  may  utilize 
that  privilege  to  discriminate.  Is  ths  prc- 
dae  equivalent  of  depriving  an  employer  of 
the  right  to  bargain  for  unilateral  control 
over,  for  example,  merit  increases.  It  Is  as 
reasonable  to  presume  that  an  employer  will 
use  his  power  to  grant  merit  increases  dis- 
erlmlnatorlly  to  undermine  the  union  as  to 
presume  that  the  union  would  exercise  Its 
power  to  setile  seniority  disputes  dlscrlml- 
natorlly  to  strengthen  its  position.  One 
can  perhapa  visualize  the  storm  of  protest 
from  employers  and  from  the  bar  were  the 
Board  to  attempt  so  to  trench  on  employer 
prerogatives. 

The  Board's  determination  that  unions 
should  not  be  permitted  to  bargain  for  uni- 
lateral control  over  the  resolution  of  senior- 
ity disputes  Ir  another  attempt  to  substitute 
for  Congress'  policy  a  contrary  policy  which 
the  new  Board  members  prefer.  In  NLRB  v. 
American  National  Insurance  Co.  (342  U.  8. 
395),  the  Su|ireme  Coxu-t  held  that  section 
8  (d)  permitted  each  party  to  bargain  for 
unilateral  control  of  subjects  in  the  field  of 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Seniority  rights  are.  of  course,  such 
a  subject.  Indl5putably.  the  employer  Is 
free  to  bargain  for  unllaterlal  control  over 
resolution  of  seniority  disputes.  Yet  the 
Board  precludes  the  tinlon  from  doing  like- 
wise. 

The  Board's  rationale,  that  the  employer 
Is  In  better  position  than  the  union  to  deter- 
mine senlorUy  disputes  on  their  merits, 
does  precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  American  National  Insurance  case  en- 
Joined  the  Board  not  to  do:  namely,  sub- 
stitute Its  views  as  to  what  substantive  terms 
of  collective  bargaining  contracts  are  rea- 
sonable and  proper  for  the  views  of  the 
parties.  And  the  Board's  assumption,  that 
the  union  could  desire  unilaterally  to  control 


*»NLRB  V.  Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.  of 
Alabama  (129  F.  2d  681,  667-888  (5th  Cir.)); 
Reliance  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRB  (125  F  2d  311.  316- 
317,  321  (7th  Clr.) ):  NLRB  v.  Arma  Corpora- 
tion ( 122  F.  ad  183.  158-157  (Sd  Clr.) ) :  NLRB 
T.  Superior  Ttmning  Co.  (117  F.  ad  881.  891 
(7th  Clr.) ):  NLRB  v.  West  Kentucky  Co.  (116 
F.  ad  816.  621-822  (6th  Clr.) ). 


resolutloa  of  seniority  disputes  only  for  the 
purpose  of  discriminating,  betrays  either  a 
woeful  Ignorance  of  the  significance  in  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  union's  role  under  union 
shop  contracts  as  arbiter  of  disputes  between 
members  or  a  malicious  purpose  to  strip 
unions  of  power  to  function  In  this  area 
and  thereby  to  diminish  their  prestige. 

When  one  observes  that  In  the  proviso  to 
section  8  (b)  (1)  (A)  Congress  removed  in- 
ternal union  affairs  completely  from  the 
Board's  reach,  it  becomes  apparent  how  far 
this  policy  of  the  new  Board  strays  from 
the  avowed  objective,  "effectuation  of  the 
policies  of  the  act." 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  inequi- 
table features  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
Is  its  prohibition  of  hiring  practices  with 
respect  to  skilled  craftsmen  which  have 
worked  for  generations  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both  employers  and 
unions.  The  usual  practice — before  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act — in  the  construction 
industry  was  for  a  contractor  and  the 
union  representing  the  skilled  Journey- 
men of  the  particular  craft  to  a^ee  that 
the  union  would  supply  the  qualified 
skilled  artisans  required  by  the  contrac- 
tor, and  he  in  turn  would  agree  to  hire  '' 
only  the  craftsmen  referred  by  the 
union.  Under  such  agreements.  Uie 
union  oould  see  to  it  that  the  available 
work  was  evenly  distributed  among  the 
Journeymen  In  the  crafts,  and  the  eon- 
tractor  was  assured  of  qualified  per<- 
sonnel. 

Sections  8  (a)  (3)  and  8  (b)  (3)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  outlawed  these 
healthy  and  mutually  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements. But  the  statute  did  not 
decree  that  any  union  which  entered 
into  such  an  arrangement  should  be 
bankrupted  and  broken  and  forced  to 
pay  out  every  cent  of  dues  and  assess- 
ments lawfully  paid  to  it  by  its  loyal 
members.  The  act  did  not  do  that. 
But  the  Elsenhower  Labor  Board  has 
done  it. 

The  case  in  point  was  decided  only  a 
few  we«^  ago  by  Chairman  Leedom  and 
Member  Rodgers.  with  Member  Petersen 
registering  a  futile  dissent — United  As- 
sociation of  Journeymen  of  Plumbing 
Industry,  Local  231  (J.  S.  Brown-E.  F. 
Olds  Plumbing  Corp.)  (115  N.  L.  R.  B. 
No.  90.  decided  February  1958).  In 
making  its  decision  the  Board  over- 
ruled its  own  trial  examiner  as  to  the  ^ 
facts— deciding  that  witnesses  who  the 
examiner  who  heard  the  case  said  were 
lying  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  those 
who  he  thought  spoke  truthfully  were 
lying.  But.  passing  this,  these  are  the 
facts  as  found  by  the  Elsenhower  Board : 

The  Brown-Olds  Plumbing  k  Heating 
Corp..  by  contract,  performs  all  main- 
tenance and  repair  services  on  certain 
equipment  of  the  Standard  OU  Co.  In 
El  Paso.  It  is  a  big  contract,  costing 
annually  more  than  $200,000.  Brown- 
Olds  has  a  contract  with  the  plumbers' 
union. 

In  December  1954  a  welder  named 
Bryant  went  out  to  the  job  site  where 
Brown-Olds  were  doing  some  work  for 
Standard  Oil.  He  asked  whether  a  Job 
was  available.  It  turned  out  that  two 
men  were  needed.  A  call  was  placed  to 
the  local  union,  to  see  whether  they  ob- 
jected to  hiring  Bryant.  The  union 
did — but  not  because  Bryant  was  not  a 
union  member.    He  was  a  member  of  a 
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different  local  of  the  plumbers*  union 
whom  the  El  Paso  local  had  cleared. 
But  in  Ea  Paso  there  were  seven  men 
who  had  been  laid  off  longer  than 
Bryant  who  the  union  thought  should 
get  the  work.  So  the  company  did  not 
hire  Bryant.  It  took  the  two  men  sent 
by  the  imion. 

Bryant  filed  a  charge  with  the  Labor 
Board.  After  the  above  facts  were  found 
by  the  Board,  it  had  no  difficulty  In  find- 
ing that  because  the  company  had  hired 
the  men  sent  by  the  union  in  proper  or- 
der. Instead  of  Byrant.  the  union  had  vio- 
lated the  act.  It  had  no  difficulty  In  or- 
dering the  union  to  pay  Bryant  all  the 
wages  he  would  have  received  if  he  had 
been  hired. 

That  was  only  the  Ijeglnnlng.  Next, 
It  declared  illegal  the  contract  between 
the  union  and  the  company  which  said 
that  the  company  would  hire  through  the 
union.  That.  too.  perhaps  was  all  right, 
even  though  the  evidence  showed  that 
the  contract  was  not  enforced  and  non- 
union plumbers  had  in  fact  been  hired. 
But  the  Board  went  further.  The  local 
union,  it  said,  also  had  similar  contracts 
with  a  number  of  ether  companies. 
Those  companies  were  not  parties  to  the 
case:  they  were  given  no  notice  and  no 
hearing.  The  Board  did  not  even  know 
whether  It  could  take  jurisdiction  over 
those  companies.  No  matter — an  order 
was  Issued  directing  tlie  union  to  cease 
and  desist  from  executing.  mainUlning. 
or  enforcing  Its  agreements  with  those 
other  companies  and  a  footnote  was 
added  that  this  would  not  apply  If  In- 
vestigation showed  that  those  companies 
were  not  subject  to  the  act. 

Having  thus  made  a  decision  affecting 
contracts  with  employers  who  were  not 
parties  to  the  cjise.  the  Board  turned  its 
attention  to  the  treasury  of  the  local 
union.  It  found  that  in  the  union's  con- 
tract with  Brown-Old-s  there  was  a  pro- 
vision that  the  bylaws,  working  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  local  should  be 
considered  part  of  the  contract.  Turn- 
ing to  the  bylaws,  it  found  that  dues  were 
calculated  in  the  following  way:  First, 
there  was  a  flat  monthly  payment  of  $3 
for  all  Joume3mien.  whether  working  or 
not :  second,  there  was  an  additional  pay- 
ment, for  members  working  at  the  trade, 
of  2  percent  of  their  net  wages.  The 
second  payment  was  called  an  assess- 
ment: but  it  was  uniform  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  payable  monthly. 

Section  8  (a >  (3)  of  the  act  forbids  an 
employer  having  a  union  shop  to  dis- 
charge anyone  except  for  nonpayment 
of  the  periodic  dues  uniformly  required  of 
all  members.  The  piovlsion  in  the  un- 
ion's bylaws  was  really  a  dues  provision 
based  on  earnings — a  permissible  ar- 
rangement. But  it  was  called  an  assess- 
ment. It  was  Incorporated  in  the  con- 
tract with  Brown-Olds,  which  called  for 
the  employment  of  only  members  of  the 
union  in  good  standing.  Therefore,  the 
Board  said,  it  was  In  vlolaUon  of  secUon 
8  (a)  <3). 

There  was  no  evidence  that  anyone 
had  been  discharged  by  Brown-Olds  for 
not  paying  these  so-called  assessments. 
To  the  contrary,  it  was  clear  that  Brown- 
Olds  had  Ignored  its  contract  with  the 
union,  and  had  hired  nonunion  plumbers 
and  welders.    And  Bryant,  the  only  man 


who,  on  the  record,  ever  had  been  hurt 
by  the  contract,  was  a  member  of  the 
union.  But.  no  matter — the  contract 
was  found  to  be  Illegal  on  its  face:  and. 
because  it  was  Illegal,  the  union  must 
pay. 

First,  the  Board  said,  the  union  must 
pay  back  to  all  of  the  employees  of 
Brown-Olds  all  of  the  so-called  assess- 
ments. For  how  far  back?  Well,  the 
act  has  a  statute  of  limitations.  The 
Board  cannot  act  on  a  charge  filed  6 
months  after  the  act  complained  of.  So, 
in  this  case,  the  Board  ordered  the  union 
to  pay  back  to  all  of  the  employees  all  of 
the  assessments  collected  since  6  months 
prior  to  the  day  Bryant  filed  his  charge — 
a  period  running  back  from  February 
1956  to  September  1954. 

That  still  was  not  enough.  Usually 
when  a  trial  examiner  does  not  believe 
back  pay  should  be  ordered  but  the  Board 
reverses  him,  it  exempts  the  period  from 
the  date  of  his  report  to  the  date  of  the 
Board's  decision.  The  reason  Is  that 
during  that  period  the  respondent  ha* 
no  reason  to  know  he  will  be  liable  and 
is  entitled  to  rely  on  the  trial  examiner's 
recommendation.  In  this  case,  the  trial 
examiner  did  say  the  assessment  provi- 
sion was  unlawful  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, but  In  the  absence  of  a  com- 
plaint from  the  other  employees,  or  any 
showing  that  they  would  have  been  fired 
If  they  did  not  pay.  he  did  not  order  the 
reimbursement  of  the  assessments.  But. 
when  the  Board  reversed  him,  it  did  not 
exempt  the  7  months  between  bis  deci- 
sion and  the  Board's  action. 

One  would  think  this  was  enough. 
The  General  Counsel  for  the  Board 
thought  that  it  was  enough.  He  got 
everything  he  had  asked  for  and  won  on 
every  single  issue  that  had  been  litigated. 
But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Eisen- 
hower Board.  The  union  had  also  col- 
lected the  flat  dues  of  $3  per  month  dur- 
ing the  long  period  from  6  months 
Bryant  flled  his  charge  up  till  February 
1956.  Why  not  make  the  union  pay  all 
that  money  out? 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  Illegal 
about  the  provision  for  dues  of  $3  a 
month  in  the  union's  bylaws.  But  the 
contract  with  Brown-Olds  said  that 
union  members  would  be  hired.  Under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  this  is  illegal.  It 
can  only  be  provided  that  employees 
must  become  members  of  the  union  30 
days  after  they  are  hired.  Therefore, 
the  bylaws  plus  the  contract  made  the 
dues  Illegal. 

Of  course  the  union  employees  had 
been  hired  long  before  September  1954. 
The  30-day  grace  period  required  by 
Taft-Hartley  had  therefore  long  since 
expired.  And  Taft-Hartley  does  not 
make  it  Illegal  to  join  a  imion  before  the 
30  days  are  up.  Nor  does  it  make  It  il- 
legal for  workers  to  join  a  union  volun- 
tarily, and  pay  dues,  even  before  they  are 
hired  on  a  particular  job. 

And.  above  all.  no  one  in  this  case  had 
claimed  that  the  dues  provision  was  il- 
legal or  had  asked  that  dues  be  refunded. 
None  of  these  considerations  mattered 
to  the  Elsenhower  Board.  It  ordered  all 
of  the  dues  money  returned— all  of  the 
dues  paid  all  of  the  employees  of  Brown- 
Olds  back  as  far  as  the  Board  legally 
could  go— back  to  September  1954. 


Why  was  this  done?  Because  It  was  a 
union,  and  because  the  BSsenhower 
Board  appears  to  be  against  unions. 
That  is  the  only  possible  explanation  I 
can  give  for  this  unreasonable  decision. 
Certainly  the  Board's  decision  gives  no 
other  clue.  This  whole  case  arose  be- 
cause of  the  union's  simple  effort  to  ob- 
tain employment  for  its  lald-ofl  members 
Instead  of  a  man  who  tried  to  muscle-in 
ahead  of  them.  That  is  all  that  hap- 
H^ened.  according  to  the  Board's  own  rec- 
ord. But  because  of  that  one  Incident, 
and  the  Eisenhower  Board's  thirst  for 
blood,  the  order  which  I  have  described 
was  issued. 

Ratner  writes  further: 


Another  example  of  the  new  Board's 
tendency  to  Intervene  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  labor  unions  and  to  impose  upon  union 
operations  burdensome  ftatrietions  which  the 
statute  neither  contemplates  nor  sanctions 
is  Metal  Ware  Corp.'*  In  that  case  the  new 
Board  overruled  Chria}iolm-Ryder.*^  The 
Chrisholm-Ryder  case  held  that  once  an  em- 
ployee had  been  expelled  from  membership 
in  the  contracting  union,  and  his  discharge 
requested  for  faUiu«  to  tender  periodic  dues 
uniformly  required  under  a  valid  union 
shop  contract,  the  employee  could  not  there- 
after acquire  Immunity  to  discharge  by 
making  a  belated  tender.  The  decision  on 
its  face  showed  a  careful  evaluation  by  the 
Board  of  the' terms  of  sections  8  (a)  (8) 
and  8  (b)  (2)  and  of  the  legislative  history 
of  both  sections,  all  of  which  led  Inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that,  at  least  where  sus- 
pension or  expulsion  preceded  the  union's 
request  for  discharge,  the  date  of  the  re- 
quest was  oontroUing.    The  Board  said: 

"To  hold,  as  the  General  Counsel  urges, 
that  provision  (B)  to  section  8  (a)  (S)  and 
section  8  (b)  (3)  permit  employee-members 
subject  to  a  valid  union-shop  agreement 
to  disregard  with  impunity  the  union's  uni- 
form requirements  respecting  the  time  for 
payment  of  periodic  dues  as  a  condition 
of  retaining  membership,  would  be  distor- 
tion of  the  manifest  sense  of  these  sections. 
Moreover,  such  an  Interpretation  wovild  ma- 
teriaUy  detract  from  the  substance  of  union- 
security  agreements  which  Congress  vouch- 
safed to  unions  and  would  leave  individual 
employees  free  to  Ignore  an  Important  con- 
dition of  membership,  which  imlons  are 
permitted  to  impose."  " 

In  contrast,  the  Metal  Ware  decision  does 
not  even  refer  to  the  language  of  the  statute 
or  to  the  legislative  history.  On  ipee  dixit 
alone,  the  new  Board  now  declares  that: 

"A  fuU  and  unqualified  tender  made  any 
time  prior  to  actual  discharge  and  without 
regard  as  to  when  the  request  for  discharge 
may  have  been  made.  Is  a  proper  tender  and 
a  subsequent  discharge  based  upon  the  re- 
quest is  unlawful."  " 

Manifestly,  this  decision  permits  employees 
to  make  a  mockery  of  union  rules  govern- 
ing the  time  by  which  periodic  dues  must 
be  paid.  By  one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  Board 
declares  thoee  rules,  no  matter  how  fair,  and 
how  uniformly  applied,  unenforclble.  Can 
this  decision  be  squared  with  the  policy  of 
Congress  as  expressed  In  the  proviso  to  sec- 
tion 8  (b)  (1)  (A)  and  with  the  legisla- 
tive history?  And  what  are  the  practical 
consequences  of  this  decision  from  the  em- 
ployer's point  of  view?  Now  the  employer 
cannot  rely  upon  the  employee's  delin- 
quency which  resulted  In  his  expulsion;  he 
must  now  satisfy  himself,  before  making  the 


» 112  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  80.  36  L.  B.  R.  M.  1077 
(1S55). 

«»4  N.  I-.  B.  B.  608  (1951). 

■94  N.  I*.  R.  B.  808,  610  (1961). 

-  112  N.  L.  B.  B.  No.  80.  38  L.  B.  B.  M.  1077. 
1078  (1955). 
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dladuuv*.  thtkt  tbe  employs*  haa  not  ten- 
dered due*  up  nntll  the  very  last  minute 
twfore  tbe  dlacharge  becomes  effective.  The 
additional  complication  and  annoyance 
which  thla  antalla  for  the  employer,  to  aay 
nothing  of  the  additional  rlak  which  It  tm- 
poees,  may  prove  a  substantial  deterrent  to 
the  execution  and  enforcement  of  valid 
unloB  security  agreements.  If  the  Board, 
like  anyone  else.  Is  presumed  to  Intend  the 
normal  consequences  of  Its  acts,  one  may 
well  conclude  that  discouragement  of  en- 
forcement of  union  security  agreements  is 
precisely  the  objective  which  the  Metal  Ware 
decision  seeks  to  achieve. 

B.  TBS  aoASO  ovnaTTLxs  TH<  snpaxMi  court — 
THX  MONaiorro  chxmicai,  cass 

Section  9  (f)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
requires  unions  to  file  certain  financial 
and  constitutional  information  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  distribute  the 
financial  data  among  its  members.  No 
complaint  can  be  issued  by  the  Board 
on  a  charge  made  by  a  union  or  any 
investigation  conducted  of  a  representa- 
tion petition  filed  by  a  union  unless  sec- 
tion 9  (f)  is  complied  with. 

Section  9  (g)  reqviires  the  union  to 
file  annual  reports,  and  distribute  them 
to  Its  members,  so  as  to  keep  the  Initial 
Information  up  to  date.  Section  9  (g) 
says  that  no  certification  shall  issue  to 
any  union  that  does  not  comply  with 
its  provisions. 

The  purpose  of  section  9  (f)  and  fg) 
Is  wholesome.  Unions  should  disclose 
their  financial  operations,  but  practical 
compliance  to  the  letter  is  often  diffl- 
cxilt.  particularly  for  small  local  unions 
which  do  not  have  adequate  accounting 
facilities  or  which  hold  infrequent  meet- 
ings. 

Until  recently,  the  Labor  Board  con- 
strued sections  9  (f)  and  (g)  so  as  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  act  with- 
out visiting  harsh  penalties  upon  unions 
which  Inadvertently  fall  our  of  com- 
pliance. Its  action  in  so  construing  the 
act  Is  fully  Justified  by  the  language  of 
the  act.  and  has  been  approved  com- 
pletely by  the  Supreme  Court.  A.s  the 
Supreme  Court  said  ii\  N .  L.  R.  B.  \ .  Dant 
and  Russell  (344  U.  8.  375) : 

As  a  practical  matter,  elections  of  new  of- 
ficers, changes  In  organizational  structures. 
dlAcuIties  and  delays  In  auditing  financial 
statements  or  In  obtaining  Information  with 
respect  to  the  numerous  details  which  sec- 
tion 9(f)  axul  ( g )  requires,  make  compliance 
at  a  given  nK>ment.  or  continuous  com- 
pliance, a  matter  of  happenstance.  •  •  • 
5ueh  normal  noncompliance  at  the  time  of 
filing  a  charge  should  not  work  to  frustrats 
ths  acts  purposes  (with  respect  to)  unions 
Which  do  have  leadership  willing  to  comply. 
(344  U.  S.  at  383-384) . 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Dant  and  Russell  case,  a  union  which 
Inadvertently  had  let  its  compliance 
status  lapse  was  not  penalized  If  It  cor- 
rected its  error  and  came  into  compli- 
ance at  the  times  actually  required  by 
the  act 

In  an  unfair  labor  practice  case  the 
time  specified  in  the  act  Is  the  time  when 
the  Board  Issues  a  complaint.  "No  com- 
plaint sliall  be  issued."  the  act  says,  un- 
less the  union  which  filed  the  charge  is  in 
compliance.  Therefore,  the  Board 
said — and  the  Supreme  Court  agreed — 
if  the  union  liad  fallen  out  of  compliance 
when  tt  fUed  its  charge,  still  the  Board 


could  and  should  proceed  if  the  union 
corrected  the  situatioQ  before  the  Board 
issued  its  complaint. 

The  Board  came  to  the  same  result  in 
election  cases.  Section  9  (g)  says  that 
no  certification  shall  issue  unless  the 
union  has  lUed  its  annual  financial  and 
other  reports  with  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. A  union  which  filed  a  petition  may 
fall  out  of  compliance  while  the  case 
Is  pending.  The  Board,  following  the 
principle  of  the  Dant  and  Russell  case 
and  the  language  of  the  act.  said  that 
the  union  could  cure  this  if  it  reacquired 
its  compliance  status  before  the  certifica- 
tion issuA!.  (Fawcett-Dearing  Printing 
Co.  (106  HilRB  1249  (1953)).)  That  was 
the  policy  under  the  old  Board.  The 
old  Board  followed  the  act.  It  followed 
the  Court  decisions. 

All  this  has  now  been  changed  by  the 
Eisenhower  Board.  Only  last  week,  the 
Board  overruled  the  Pawcett-I>aring 
case  and,  indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  established  a 
new  and  highly  vindictive  rule.  This 
new  rule  was  announced  in  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.  case  (115  NLRB  No.  102  >. 

The  case  itself  is  a  remarkable  one. 
The  union  filed  an  election  petition  In 
January  1955.  At  that  time  it  was  in 
full  compliance  with  sections  9  (f)  and 
(g>.  The  Regional  Director  dismissed 
the  petition.  On  appeal,  the  Board  re- 
versed him.  Various  postponements  oc- 
curred and.  finally,  a  hearing  was  held 
in  June  of  1955  and  the  case  went  to 
the  Board  for  decision. 

All  during  this  period  the  union  was 
in  full  compliance.  But  while  the  Board 
delayed  and  delayed,  the  union's  fiscal 
year  expired  on  September  30.  The 
Board  allows  a  union  90  days  after  the 
end  of  its  fiscal  year  to  file  its  financial 
reports  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
to  publicize  them  among  the  members. 
The  union  compiled  and  filed  its  report 
within  the  90  days  but.  before  the  90 
days  were  up.  It  informed  the  Regional 
Director  that  it  could  not  make  the  nec- 
essary publication  within  that  time  be- 
cause its  bylaws  required  that  the  finan- 
cial data  be  publicized  at  a  regular  union 
meeting,  and  the  next  regular  union 
meeting  was  not  scheduled  until  3  weeks 
after  the  90-day  period  had  elapsed. 

Nothing  happened.  A  3-week  period 
of  noncompliance  followed,  until  Jan- 
uary 1956.  The  union  then  made  the 
necessary  publication  in  accordance 
with  its  bylaws. 

Still  no  decision  came  from  the  Board. 
Under  iU  established  rule,  the  fact  that 
the  union  had  fallen  out  of  compliance 
for  3  weeks  while  the  case  was  pending 
would  have  made  no  difference.  The  act 
requires  compliance  with  9  (g)  only 
when  oertification  Issues.  But.  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  what  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  says  is  enough  for  the  Eisen- 
hower board.  It  annotmced  a  new  poUcy. 
It  decided  on  some  new  legislation  of 
its  own.  It  decided  that  if  any  union 
should  fall  out  of  compliance,  then,  im- 
mediately, the  privilege  of  using  the 
Board's  processes  will  be  denied  and.  in- 
deed, any  action  already  taken  on  behalf 
of  the  union  will  be  immediately  with- 
draw or  revoked.  And  so  the  petition  in 
the   Monsanto   case   was   dismissed   in 


March  195«.  months  after  it  was  filed 
because,  for  3  weeks  during  that  period, 
the  union  was  out  of  compliance  because 
its  bylaws  required  distribution  of 
financial  data  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Presimiably  this  vindictive  rule  applies 
in  both  unfair  labor  practice  cases  and 
representation  cases.  Clearly  it  flies  in 
the  face  of  both  the  law  and  the  Supreme 
Cotirt. 

I  concede  that.  In  these  cases,  a  union 
may  be,  in  a  sense,  at  fault.  It  should 
comply.  It  should,  in  the  90  days  after 
the  end  of  its  fiscal  year,  be  able  to  make 
the  necessary  audits  and  file  and  dis- 
tribute the  results.  But  surely  we  did 
not.  when  we  passed  sections  9  <f)  and 
(g)  mean  to  vtslt  the  kind  of  punishment 
meted  out  by  the  Board  for  involuntary 
noncompliance.  Our  object  was  to  get 
the  information  on  file  and  have  It  dis- 
tributed, not  to  punish  unions  for  mailing 
mistakes  on  technical  and  complicated 
details. 

This  Is  no  small  matter.  The  • 
months'  statute  of  limitations  in  the  act 
means  that  once  a  charge  has  been  dis- 
missed, under  this  new  rule,  usually  a  new 
one  cannot  be  filed — and  the  employer 
goes  scot-free  even  if  he  has  violated  the 
act  in  the  most  flagrant  manner.  And. 
in  representation  cases,  a  contract  may 
be  executed  while  a  petition  is  pending. 
If  the  petition  is  thrown  out,  the  contract 
becomes  a  bar  and  the  petitioning  union 
may  be  denied  a  right  to  an  election  for 
as  long  as  5  years. 

And  the  filing  requirements  of  sections 
9  <f>.  (g).  and  (h>  are  such  that  It  is 
almost  Impossible  to  avoid  Inadvertent 
noncompliance.  The  Board  Itself,  in 
the  E>ant  and  Russell  case  told  the  Su- 
preme Court  that,  as  of  Jamiary  31. 1952. 
the  number  of  local  unions  which  were  in 
compliance,  was  9.220.  while  the  number 
which  had  complied,  tmt  had  lapsed  from 
compliance,  was  13.825.  Relying  on  the 
Board,  the  Supreme  Court  issued  its  Dant 
and  Russell  decision,  applying  the  act  as 
written  by  Congress.  It  remained  for 
the  Elsenhower  Board  to  emasculate  both 
the  statute  aixl  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling. 
u  "ran 


•OABS    LKSMSBI 
BMrLOm   COBBCIOM 

The  right  of  free  speech  is  a  precious 
one.  Like  all  great  rights,  however,  it 
is  sometimes  falsely  invoked.  The  Eisen- 
hower Board  has  achieved  the  perhaps 
unique  distinction  of  stretching  the  right 
of  free  speech  to  include  plain  coercion 
by  the  employer  and.  at  the  same  time 
invoking  It  to  Justify  his  actions  in  for- 
bidding his  employees  to  exercise  their 
right  of  free  speech. 

SecUon  8  (c)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
specifically  says  that  the  expression  of 
views  shall  not  be  an  unfair  labor  prac^ 
tice  so  long  as  it  does  not  contain  a  threax 
of  reprisal  or  promise  of  benefit.  What 
the  Eisenhower  Board  has  done  Is  to  Igr* 
nore  the  qualifications  In  this  section. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  set  forth  fuUy  all  of 
the  instances  in  which,  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  the  Board  has  ignored  plain 
threats  of  reprisals  and  promises  of  bene- 
fit.   A  few  examples  will  sufllce. 

Professor  Wlllard  Wlrts  of  Northwest- 
em  University,  in  his  previously  cited 
study  of  the  Board's  free-speech  deci- 
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sions.**  points  out  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  Elsenhower  Board  has  gone  in 
this  matter  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
Morganton  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Co. 
case  (107  NLRB  No.  312  (1954)).  He 
points  out  that  in  that  case  the  Board 
majority  found  no  substantial  signifi- 
cance in  the  statements  by  2  super- 
^  visors  to  2  employees  that  the  plant 
would  be  closed  if  the  union  won  Uie  elec- 
tion. In  this  case  there  was  a  context 
of  a  series  of  strong  anti-union  state- 
ments cited  by  Wirtz."  Wirtz  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  ttiat  Board  member 
Murdock's  suggestion  that  the  effect  of 
such  coercive  statements  to  two  employ- 
ees would  undoubtedlv  spread  among 
others,  particularly  in  such  a  context, 
was  rejected  by  the  Board  majority  with 
the  statement  that — 

An  employee  mandate  cannot  lightly  be 
set  aside  merely  because  the  normal  and  ex- 
pected plant  dlscxisslon  happens  to  Include 
a  few  Isolated  threaU  by  overaealous  minor 
supervisory  personneL 

Wirtz  continues: 

Again.  In  NaUonal  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.  the 
Board  majority  found  unexceptionable  the 
employer  statement  In  two  letters  distributed 
to  employees  shortly  before  the  electtoa  that 
the  company  would  have  to  shut  down  and 
move  out  of  the  city  If  forced  to  maet  the 
\mk>a  denutnds.  Still  blunter  employer 
sUtements.  In  Chicopee  Mfg.  Corp.  (107 
N  L  R.  B.  no.  SI  ( 1M3) )  that  "If  ths  union 
(wins  we  will)  be  forced  to  move  the  plant- 
were  found  by  the  Board  ms)orlty  to  amount 
only  to  "predictions  ol  the  possible  Impact 
of  wag*  demands  upon  tlie  smployer's  toual- 
ness."  I  only  say  they  ought  to  be  required 
to  put  on  overalls  and  work  for  a  year  In 
such  a  pUnt.  Then  they  might  have  a  little 
better  understanding  of  b  worker's  interpre- 
tation of  such  an  employer  threat.  There 
appears  to  be  still  brosder  license  in  the 
further  sUtement  In  this  case  that  "A 
prophecy  that  unlonlxatlcm  might  ultimately 
lead  to  loss  of  employment  Is  not  coercive 
where  there  Is  no  threat  that  the  employer 
will  us*  lu  economic  (tower  to  make  its 
prophecy  come  true." 

Why  did  they  make  the  threat?  They 
made  it  because  they  wanted  them  to 
vote  agsdnst  unionization.  They  cannot 
be  excused— these  Eisenhower  Board 
members — of  being  naive.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  can  take  Judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  they  know  exactly  what  they 
are  up  to.  In  this  instance  they  wanted 
to  save  an  obviously  antiunion  employer. 

Subsequent   cases'*   suggest   strongly 


**  Board  Policy  and  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations ;  Employer  Persuasion.  New  York  Uni- 
versity Seventh  Annual  Conference  on  Labor 
(19541.  p.  79.  et  seq. 

"One  letter  from  the  employer  to  all  em- 
ployees: three  letters  from  a  petitioner  for 
decertlQcatlon  containing  statements  which 
the  union  asked  the  employer,  without  re- 
sults, to  disavow. 

-Deming  Co.  (107  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  233 
(1954)):  SparkUtU  Drinking  Water  Corp. 
(107  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  293  (1954))  (In  which 
the  new  Board  rejected  the  older  Board's 
findings  (100  N.  L.  R.  B.  1296)  on  the  same 
set  of  facu.  explaining  that  the  old  Board 
had  not  had  the  full  text  of  the  speech  be- 
fore lt>;  Morganton  FuU-Fashioned  Hosiery 
Co.  (107  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  312  (1954))  (em- 
ployer statement  "reminded"  employees  that 
the  union  "cost  many  of  you  almost  8 
months  of  employment, **  and  then  added: 
"It  could  happen  again"):  but  cf.  Cooper's, 
Inc.  (107  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  206  (1954)). 


that  these  predictions  and  prophecies  of 
unpleasant  eventualities  may  Ix  cast 
safely  in  terms  which  at  least  the  timid 
might  conceivably  misinterpret  as 
threats. 

Another  example  is  the  Eisenhower 
Board's  reversal  of  the  old  rule  tliat  a 
statement  that  the  employer  will  refuse 
to  bargain  even  if  the  union  wins  the 
election  is  a  violation  of  the  act.    Here 
again  I  turn  to  Professor  Wirtz  for  au- 
thority: In  Esquire.  Inc.  (107  N.  L.  R.  B. 
260    (1954)),   Murdock   dissenting,   the 
Board  approved  a  pattern  of  employer 
preelectioi^  words    and    action    which 
could  have  hsid  only  the  effect  of  per- 
suading the  employees  tliat  even  if  the 
union  won  the  election — which  it  did 
not — ^the  subsequent  attempt  at  collec- 
tive bargaining  would  be  a  lesson  in 
frustration.    The  employer  stated  to  the 
employees  in  a  series  of  three  letters  that 
If  the  union  won  the  election  the  com- 
pany would  refuse  to  bargain  until  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  the  courts,  that  the 
court    processing    would    take    several 
years,  that  "we  will  always  be  willing  to 
pay  as  high  wages  volimtarily  as  we  will 
be  willing  to  pay  through  a  union  con- 
tract." and  ttiat  "we  also  do  not  Intend 
to  loee  production  for  a  single  day  be- 
cause of  any  strikes  wliich  the  (union) 
may  be  plan^tng  for  us  and  for  you." 
The  Board  found  here  no  threat  of  re- 
prisal and  no  Interference  with  the  em- 
ployees' freedom  of  choice,  but  only  an 
"expression  of  the  onployer's  legal  posi- 
tion." 
How  ridiculoiu  and  absurd. 
The  action  of  the  Eisenhower  Board  in 
licensing  almost  any  Itlnd  of  employer 
speech  is  paralleled  by  its  use  of  section  8 
(c)  to  Justify  the  discriminatory  enforce- 
ment of  rules  aganst  speech  by  employ- 
ees.   Section  8  (c)  of  tlie  Taft-Hartley 
Act  does  more  than  protect  the  right  of 
free    speech.    The    legislative    history 
makes  it  clear  that  the  majority  in  1947 
intended  to  overrule  the  Wagner  Act 
Board's  captive-audience  doctrine. 

The  captive-audience  device  is  a 
simple  one.  The  employer  wants  to  urge 
his  workers  not  to  vote  for  a  union  in  an 
NLRB  election.  He  wants  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  lister^s  to  what  he  has  to 
say.  So  he  does  not  simply  write  letters 
or  have  leaflets  distributed.  He  closes  up 
his  plant  or  store  and  orders  all  of  the 
workers  to  assemble,  during  worlting 
hours  and  on  time  for  which  the  em- 
ployer pays,  so  that  they  must  listen  to 
his  antiunion  speech. 

The  Board,  in  1946.  decided  that  this 
was  an  unfair  labor  practice.  The  un- 
fair labor  practice,  the  Board  said,  was 
not  in  making  an  antiunion  speech.  The 
employer  had  the  right  to  do  that.  The 
unfair  labor  practice  was  maldng  the 
speech  on  company  time  and  on  company 
property  and  compelling  the  workers  to 
listen  to  him. 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly— and  I 
think,  wrongly — Congress  in  1947  over- 
ruled this  Board  decision.  But.  in  1951, 
the  Board  was  faced  with  a  new  problem 
in  the  Bonirif-Tcner  case  (96  NLRB  608) . 
In  that  case  the  employer  used  the  cap- 
tive audience  device.  But.  in  that  case, 
something  more  was  involved.  The 
company  was  a  department  store.   And. 


as  a  department  store,  the  Board  per- 
mitted the  company  to  establish  a  rule 
which  other  employers  are  forbidden  to 
establish:  it  permitted  the  employer  to 
enforce  a  rule  against  employee  solicita- 
tion on  the  union  question  on  company 
property,  whether  or  not  tills  solidtaton 
took  place  on  working  time.  The  com- 
pany, in  the  Bonwit-Teller  case  had 
imposed  just  such  a  rule. 

In  other  words,  what  happened  in  the 
Bonwit-Teller  case  was  that  the  company 
not  only  made  speeches  against  the 
union  on  company  time  and  on  company 
property  but  It  compelled  the  employees 
to  Usten.  This  it  had  a  right  to  do  under 
the  Board's  interpretation  of  section  8 
(c)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  But  it  went 
further.  It  established  a  ruling  prevent- 
ing the  workers  from  exercising  their 
right  of  free  speech  on  company  prop- 
erty, whether  on  company  time  or  not. 
The  company's  position  in  Bonwit-Teller, 
in  other  words,  was  that  it  had  a  right  to 
talk  to  the  employees  against  the  union 
on  company  time  and  on  company  prop- 
erty, but  the  employees  had  no  right  to 
talk  in  favor  of  the  union. 

In  the  Bonwit-Teller  case  there  was 
one  further  factor.  After  the  company 
made  Its  captive-audience  speech  the 
union  organizer  asked  the  company  to 
assemUe  the  employees  again  in  a  simi- 
lar fashion  to  Usten  to  the  imimi's  argu- 
ments.   The  employer  refused. 

Looking  at  this  whole  situation,  the 
Board  decided  that  it  was  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  the  employer  vmder  these 
circumstances  to  refuse  to  grant  the 
union's  request.     The  Board  conceded 
that  he  had  a  right  to  speak  and  to  use 
the   captive    audience   device,   but   the 
Board  said,  if  he  did,  he  had  to  grant  the 
union's  request  to  give  equal  opportunity. 
The  Board's  decision*  in  the  Bonwit- 
Teller  case  was  taken  to  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.    The  second  cir- 
cuit refused  to  enforce  the  Board's  order. 
It  said  that  nothing  in  the  act  required 
the  kind  of  eye-for-an-eye  or  tooth-for- 
a-tooth  result  which  the  Board  insisted 
on.    The  fact  that  the  emplo3rer  chose  to 
exercise  his  right  to  speak  through  the 
use  of  the  capltlve  audience  device  did 
not  mean  the  court  said  that  he  had  to 
supply  a  captive  audience  for  the  union. 
But,  the  court  said,  the  employer  had 
violated  the  act.    The  violation  was  not 
the  refusal  to  provide  a  captive  audience 
for  the  union.    The  violation  lay  in  the 
fact  that,  by  using  this  device,  he  was 
violating  his  own  rule  preventing  discus- 
sion of  the  union  question  on  company 
property.    This,    the    court    said,    was 
plainly  discrimination.   If  solicitation  on 
the  union  question  was  forbidden  on 
company  premises,  it  should  be  forbidden 
both  to  the  employer  and  to  the  em- 
lAoyees.    This  did  not  mean,  the  court 
said,  that  the  employer  had  to  supply  an 
audience  for  the  union.    It  only  meant 
that  he  had  to  either  stop  using  ttie 
premises  for  antiunion  speeches  or  per- 
mit the  employees  to  use  the  premises 
for  prounion   speeches   or  permit   the 
employees  to  use  the  premises  for  pro- 
union  speech  among  themselves. 

There  the  matter  stood  imtll,  after  the 
elections  of  1952,  the  personnel  of  the 
Board  changed.    As  a  result  of   this 
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change  there  came  the  decision  of  the 
Board  In  the  Livingston  Shirt  case  (107 
NLRB  400  (1953)).  At  the  time  the 
Livingston  Shirt  case  was  decided,  two 
mem'oers  of  the  Board  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower:  Chair- 
man Farmer  and  Member  Rodgers.  Two 
members  of  the  Board  still  remained 
from  the  prior  administration:  Member 
Peterson  and  Member  Murdock.  There 
was  one  vacancy. 

The  facts  of  the  Livingston  Shirt  case 
were  Just  like  the  Bonwit-Teller  case  ex- 
cept for  one  thing.  The  company  did 
not  have  a  broad  nonsolicitation  rule, 
preventing  solicitation  among  the  em- 
ployees during  nonworking  time. 
Therefore,  under  the  decision  of  the  sec- 
ond circuit  in  the  Bonwit-Teller  case, 
there  was  no  unfair  labor  practice  when 
the  employer  used  the  captive  audience 
device  and  refused  to  provide  a  captive 
audience  for  the  imion.  The  Board 
could  have  decided  the  case  simply  by 
following  the  judicial  decision  of  the  sec- 
ond circuit.  And  this  is  what  Member 
Peterson  in  fact  did. 

Simply  following  the  judicial  prece- 
dent, however,  without  castigating  the 
prior  administration  of  the  act,  however, 
was  not  enough  for  Chairman  Farmer 
and  Member  Rodgers.  They  were  not 
content  simply  to  say  that  because  the 
earlier  decisions  of  the  Board  had  not 
been  supported  in  the  courts,  they  would 
not  follow  those  earlier  decisions.  In- 
stead, they  engaged  in  a  denunciation 
of  the  entire  Bonwit-Teller  doctrine  and 
said  that  the  free  speech  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  required  them  to 
hold,  in  the  name  of  free  speech,  that  no 
unfair  labor  practice  could  possibly  l)e 
predicated  upon  the  exercise  of  free 
speech  by  the  employer,  irrespective  of 
his  denial  of  free  speech  to  the  em- 
ployees. 

That  this  was  not  Just  idle  language  on 
the  part  of  the  Eisenhower  appointees 
was  demonstrated  in  the  NuTone  case 
(112  NLRB  No.  143).  In  that  case, 
there  was  no  question  about  providing  a 
captive  audience  for  the  union.  The 
question  was  discrimination  in  the  appli- 
cation of  plant  rules,  pure  and  simple. 
The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  en- 
gaged in  a  vigorous  organizational  cam- 
paign among  the  employees  of  the  Nu- 
Tone company.  While  this  campaign 
was  on.  the  company  established  a  rule 
prohibiting  any  distribution  of  literature 
of  any  kind  on  the  union  question  within 
the  plant. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  employer 
has  the  right  to  establish  such  a  rule  in 
the  Interests  of  keeping  the  plant  clean 
and  preventing  litter,  if  he  applies  the 
rule  fairly.  But  the  company  in  this  case 
did  not  apply  its  rule  fairly.  On  the  very 
day  that  it  promulgated  its  rule  against 
distribution  of  literature  by  the  em- 
ployees, it  itself  began  an  anti-union 
campaign  by  distributing  antiunion  lit- 
erature within  the  plant.  The  foremen 
were  given  lengthy  diatribes  against  the 
union  and  ordered  to  distribute  them  to 
all  employees  while  they  were  at  work. 

By  use  of  this  device  the  company 
managed  to  defeat  the  union  in  the  elec- 
tion. And  then,  having  accomplished 
this  purpose,  the  company  promptly 
sponsored  a  company  union  and.  stlU  in 


violation  of  its  own  rules,  mimeographed 
the  company  union's  literature  and  had 
the  foremen  distribute  It  within  the 
plant. 

The  union  complained  to  the  Board. 
The  Board  agreed  that  the  company  had 
violated  the  act  by  sponsoring  the  com- 
pany union.  But  it  refused  to  find  that 
the  employer  violated  the  act  by  simul- 
taneously preventing  the  employees  from 
distributing  literature  for  the  union 
while  itself  distributing  antiunion  lit- 
erature. 

The  question,  the  Board  said,  was  the 
same  as  in  the  Livingston  Shirt  case 
and  must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the 
opinion  of  the  two  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointees in  the  Livingston  Shirt  case. 

That  is,  the  employer  had  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  therefore  nothing  he 
did  in  the  way  of  communication  of  his 
arguments  could  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  even  though  he  violated  his  own 
rules  forbidding  employees  from  commu- 
nicating with  each  other.  In  so  doing, 
the  Board,  with  Member  Murdock  dis- 
senting, delivered  itself  of  this  telling 
statement  as  to  its  view  on  the  subject 
of  management's  rights  as  against 
labor: 

Ifanagement  prerogative  certainly  extends 
far  enough  ao  as  to  permit  an  employer  to 
make  rules  that  do  not  bind  himself.  Other- 
wise an  employer  can  only  enforce  a  rule 
he  promulgates  so  long  as  he  conducts  him- 
self according  to  the  rule. 

axcxBs 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  take  a  5-minute 
recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <lAr. 
Laird  in  the  chair) .     Is  there  objection? 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  at  8  o'clock 
and  50  minutes  p.  m.  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  until  8  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.  m. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OCBcer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Board  said  in  the  NuTone  case  is  that 
the  employer  has  the  right  under  the 
act  to  prevent  his  employees  from  com- 
municating among  each  other  by  the 
means  of  distribution  of  prounion  litera- 
ture in  the  plant,  but  that  he  can  simul- 
taneously himself  engage  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  most  extreme  kind  of  anti- 
union literature. 

It  is  possible  to  argue  both  for  and 
against  the  free-speech  provision  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  is  possible  to  argue 
that  the  action  of  Congress  in  passing 
this  provision  prevents  the  Board  from 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  captive  audi- 
ence device  or  other  devices  to  persuade 
the  employees  not  to  join  a  union.  But 
it  defies  reason  to  say,  as  the  Elisenhower 
members  of  the  Board  said,  in  the  Nu- 
Tone case,  that  the  meaning  of  the  free- 
speech  provision  is  that  an  employer  has 
a  hcense  to  establish  rules  against  the 
exercise  of  free  speech  by  his  employees 
which  he  does  not  fairly  enforce. 

Certainly  nothing  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Board  or  of  the  courts  prior  to  the 
NuTone  case  Justified  the  plainly  anti- 
labor  decision  in  that  case.  Indeed,  al- 
most the  same  question  has  been  decided 
by  the  courts  contrary  to  the  Board's 
position.    In  American  Furnace  Co.  (158 


P.  2d  376  >.  a  company  had  forbidden  a 
union  to  distribute  literature  within  the 
plant.  iHit,  at  the  same  time,  had  per- 
mitted the  local  businessmen  of  the  com- 
munity to  distribute  antiunion  literature. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Minton,  who 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  kind  of 
discriminatory  action  was  a  violation  of 
the  act. 

Even  the  decision  of  the  second  circuit 
In  the  Bonwit-Teller  case  clearly  says, 
citing  the  American  Furnace  case,  that 
although  the  employer  does  not  have  to 
provide  an  audience  for  the  union,  it 
cannot  discrlminatorily  enforce  its  rules 
against  solicitation  or  distribution  on 
company  property.  As  the  court  said,  if 
the  company  "chose  to  avail  itself  of  that 
privilege*'  it  "was,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
quired to  al>stain  from  campaigning 
against  the  imion  on  the  same  premises 
to  which  the  union  was  denied  access;  if 
it  should  be  otherwise,  the  practical  ad- 
vantage to  the  employer  who  was  op- 
posed to  unionization,  would  constitute 
a  serious  interference  with  the  right  of 
his  employees  to  organize." 

The  NuTone  case  has  been  taken  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  case  will  result.  It  may  be  that  the 
Board  will  be  sustained  in  its  position. 
But  even  if  it  were,  that  should  not  end 
the  question,  because,  when  the  Board 
goes  to  the  courts.  Its  opinions  as  an 
expert  body  are  given  great  respect. 
Decisions  which  the  court  Itself  would 
not  make,  as  an  original  matter,  may  be 
affirmed  because  they  are  made  by  an 
expert  and  supposedly  unbiased  body. 
The  NuTone  case,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  Bonwit-Teller  doctrine,  makes  It 
clear  that  the  very  premise  upon  which 
the  courts  review  the  decisions  of  the 
Eisenhower  Board  Is  erroneous.  That 
Board  is  neither  expert  nor  imbiaaed. 
And  its  arrogant  statement  about  man- 
agement rights  In  the  NuTone  case  is 
proof  of  that  conclusion,  irrespective  of 
any  decision  which  the  courts  may  make. 

14.    CONCLCSION 

Mr.  President,  I  opened  this  speech 
by  charging  that  the  Ei5enhower  Board 
has  rewritten  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
make  It  more  intensely  antilabor,  and 
that  it  has  perverted  the  act's  admin- 
istrative machinery  for  the  same  pur- 
pase.  The  cases  and  examples  I  have 
given  amply  support  this  charge  and 
they  only  scratch  the  surface.  For  every 
case  I  have  cited  there  are  additional 
ones. 

Also,  there  are  many  cases  which  the 
Board  may  have  decided  unfairly  and 
unjustly  by  abusing  its  enormous  fact- 
finding powers.  In  biased  hands,  fact- 
finding can  be  a  weapon  of  injustice. 
Every  lawyer  knows  the  cliche:  "Let  me 
find  the  facts  and  I  care  not  what  the 
law  may  be.  I  will  achieve  whatever 
results  I  please." 

For  every  instance  of  administrative 
unfairness  in  the  day-to-day  handling 
of  cases  by  the  General  Counsel  and  by 
the  field  offices  which  I  have  been  able 
to  cite,  I  suggest  there  are  many  im- 
known  and  unreported  similar  instances 
which  only  an  investigation  could 
reveal. 
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What  I  have  given,  however,  is  enough 
to  show  the  pattern.  It  Is  enough,  I 
believe,  to  make  It  clear  that  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  policies  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  ofBce  and  of  the  Board 
should  be  made  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  call  for  a  complete  Investigation  by 
Congress  in  defense  of  Its  own  preroga- 
tives which  I  am  satisfied  are  presently 
being  Invaded  by  the  Board's  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  usurpation  of  legislative 
power. 

Mr.  President.  In  closing,  I  would  be 
less  than  appreciative  and  grateful  If  I 
did  not  extend  to  the  Presiding  Officer, 
who  has  listened  to  me  throughout  the 
speech,  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  his 
-  kindly  attention,  and  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  Senate  in  presiding 
during  the  past  few  hours. 

I  may  say  to  him,  since  he  is  a  new 
Member  of  the  Senate,  that  this  is  only 
what  we  might  call  a  warm-up  to  a  really 
long  speech.  It  is  merely  an  exsunple.  if 
it  should  become  necessary  before  this 
session  is  over  to  move  into  a  longer  ses- 
sion, of  getting  into  trim  for  a  possible 
longer  session. 

I  also  wish  to  say  to  the  staff  members 
of  the  Senate,  those  who  sit  at  the  desk. 
^  that  I  realize  the  inconvenience  I  have 
caused  them  by  the  long  session  tonight, 
which  was  not  of  my  making,  in  that  I 
had  hoped,  as  I  said,  to  have  the  speech 
delivered  by  5  or  6  o'clock. 

To  the  official  reporters  of  debates,  to 
whom  the  Senate  is  always  greatly  In- 
debted. I  offer  my  thanks  for  the  cour- 
tesy and  the  devotion  to  duty  which  they 
have  extended  to  the  Senate  as  I  have 
spoken  tonight. 

Kxanrr  1 

POUCTMAKINC  BT  THE  NrW  "QUASl-JUDICiAL'* 

NUIB 
(Thli  paper  Is  an  expended  version  of  an 
address  delivered  at  the  New  Tork  Univer- 
sity eighth  annual  conference  on  labor, 
Junes,  1»&5) 
(By  Moaart  O.  Ratner,  member  of  the  llrtn 
of  Jacobs,  Kamln  and  Ratner.  Chicago,  111.; 
until  January  1963.  AssUUnt  General 
Counsel  in  Charge  of  Supreme  Court  Liti- 
gation. NLRB) 

In  1M7,  when  Congress  amended  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  by  adopUng  the 
Taft-Hartley    proposals.    It    established    the 
Independent  oOce  of  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board  and  to  that  ofBce  assigned  many  of  the 
admlnUtratlve    and    prosecuting    functions 
which  had  previously  been  performed  by  the 
Board.     The  purpose  of  stripping  the  Board 
of  these  powers  was,  as  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee  explained,  to  limit  tlje 
Board  "to  the  performance  of  quasi -Judicial 
functions."  >     At   the   same   time.   Congress 
Increased  the  membership  of  the  Board  from 
3  to  5.     By  March  1954.  as  a  restUt  of  resigna- 
tions   and    expirations   of    Boco-d    members' 
terms  of  office,  the  Republican  administration 
elected  in  1952  had  filled  a  majority  of  the 
seats  with  its  own  appointees.     Since  that 
time,  many  changes  in  NLRB  policy  have 
been    effectuated    through    the    decisional 
process.     It  U  the  purpose  of  thU  paper  to 
examine  some  of  these  changes  and,  through 
them,  to  evaluate  the  new  Board's  perform- 
ance of  iU  sUtutory  function. 
I 
Kvaluatlon   of  recent   changes   in   NUtB 
policy  begins  with  oonsideratlon  of  the  na- 


ture Off  the  policymaking  role  which  Con- 
gress assigned  to  the  Board.  No  one  doubts 
that  in  exercising  its  quasi -jtidlcial  func- 
tions the  Board  poaseases  a  latitude  of  policy- 
making discretion  greater  than  that  which  Is 
vested  in  the  courts.  We  are  told  authorita- 
tively that  "the  constant  process  of  trial  and 
error,  on  a  wider  and  fuller  scale  than  a  sin- 
gle adversary  litigation  permits,  differentiates 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  the  admln- 
IstraUve  from  the  Judicial  process."*  And 
so.  for  example,  the  Board  may  put  to  work. 
In  fashioning  remedies  "to  efflectuate  a  policy 
of  the  act."  understanding  and  insight  which 
it  gains  from  cumulative  experience,  even 
though  its  conclusions  can  l>e  neither  sup- 
ported nor  validated  objectively  by  tlie  par- 
ticular record  before  lt.» 

Again,  there  Is  perhaps  wider  latitude  for 
policymaking  than  the  courts  possess  In  the 
area  of  reconciling  competing  and  apparently 
Inconsistent  congressional  objectives,  where 
one  goal  cannot  be  fully  attained  without 
overriding  completely  another,  and  equally 
Important.  goaL    This  was  the  nature  of  the 
problem  which   the  Board   faced   in  Inter- 
preting the  sweeping  and  llteraUy  unquali- 
fied prohibitions  of  section  8  (b)  (4)   (A)  of 
the  Taft-HarUey  Act*  In  the  light  of  Con- 
gress manifest  IntenUon.  expressed  In  sec- 
tions 7*  and  13.*  to  preserve  and  not  pro- 
hibit the  utUlzation  by  labor  c-ganlzatlona 
of  traditional  weapons  of  economic  conflict 
in  primary  disputes.    The  same  Idnd  of  prob- 
lem was  met  by  the  Board  In  reconcUing  the 
apparently    unqualified    guaranty    of    the 
right  to  organise  with  employer  interests  in 
maintaining  plant  discipUne  and  effecUve 
production.     Commending  the  Board's  solu- 
tion In  both  cases — the  primary-secondary 
distinction  in  one;  freedom  to  solicit  mem- 
bership on  company  property,  but  only  dur- 
ing   nonworking    hours,   in    the   other — the 
Supreme  Court  emphaslaed  that  the  Board's 
evaluation  of  such  competing  Interests  and 


>  H.  R.  Rept.  No.  510,  on  H.  R.  3030,  p.  S8. 
83th  Cong..  1st  sees.  (1947). 


*SLRB  V.  Seven-Vp  Bottling  Co.,  344  U.  8. 
344.  349  (1953). 
•Ibid. 

*  "It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
labor  organization  or  its  agents  to  engage 
in,  or  to  induce  or  encourage  the  employees 
of  any  employer  to  engage  In.  a  strike  or 
concerted  refusal  in  the  course  of  their  em- 
ployment to  use.  manufacture,  procesa, 
transport,  or  otherwise  handle  or  work  on 
any  goods,  articles,  materials,  or  commodities 
or  to  perform  any  services,  where  an  object 
thereof  la  •  •  •  forcing  or  requiring  any 
employer  or  self-employed  person  to  Join  any 
labor  or  employer  organization  or  any  em- 
ployer or  other  person  to  cease  using,  selling. 
handUng.  transporting,  or  otherwise  dealing 
in  the  products  of  any  other  producer,  proc- 
essor, or  manufacturer,  or  to  cease  doing 
business  with  any  other  person"  (61  Stat. 
141  ( 1947 ) .  29  U.  S.  C.  A.,  see.  158  (b)  (4)  (A) 
(Supp..  1954)). 

•"Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  self- 
organization,  to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations,  to  bargain  collectively  through 
represenUUves  of  their  own  choosing,  and  to 
engage  in  other  concerted  actlvitiea  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection,  and  shall  also  have 
the  right  to  refrain  from  any  or  all  of  such 
acUvlUes  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
right  may  be  affected  by  an  agreement  re- 
quiring membership  In  a  labor  organization 
as  a  condition  of  employment  as  authorized 
in  sec.  158  (a)  (3)  of  this  title"  (61  Stat. 
140  (1947).  29  U.  8.  C.  A.,  sec.  157  (Supp.. 
1054)). 

•  "Nothing  in  this  subchapter,  except  as 
specifically  provided  for  herein,  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  either  to  Interfere  with 
or  Impede  or  diminish  in  any  way  the  right 
to  strike,  or  to  affect  the  limitations  or  quali- 
fications on  that  right"  (61  Stot.  161  (1947), 
29  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  163  (Supp.,  1954) ). 


Its  policy  resolution  as  to  which  totgest 
should.  In  particular  drctunstancca,  prevail. 
Is  entitled  to  weight.* 

But  the  scope  of  the  Board's  polleymaking 
discretion  Is  not  unlimited.  The  basic  out- 
lines of  national  labor  policy  have  been  laid 
down  by  Congress  in  the  statute,  and  it  Is 
that  policy,  and  no  other,  which  the  Board  la 
authorized  to  entaroe  and  to  eSecttuite.  It 
Is  true  today,  as  It  was  under  the  Wagner 
Act.  that  Congress  poUcy.  as  expressed  in 
the  statute,  "cannot  be  defeated  tjy  the 
Board's  poUcy":  the  Board  is  not  permitted 
"under  the  guise  of  administration  to  ptit 
limitations  in  the  statute  not  placed  there 
by  Congress."  In  short,  the  Board  may  not 
refc»m  the  act  "to  conform  to  the  Board'a 
idea  of  correct  poUcy."  • 

The  provision  for  Judicial  determination, 
first  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  then  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of   the  United.  States, 
whether  policies  adopted  by  the  Board  con- 
form to  the  statutory  poUcy.  establishes  a 
Euperstructtire   of   limitation    within   which 
the  Board  must  confine  its  discretion.    It  is 
true,  of  course,   that  In  deciding  whether 
particular  poUcies  adopted  by  the  Board  con- 
form to  the  statute's  objectives  courts  "must 
guard  against  the  danger  of  sliding  tincon- 
sclously  from  the  narrow  confines  of  law  into 
the  ntKire  spacious  dnnaln  of  policy."  •    And 
it  therefore  foUows  that  In  not  every  in- 
stance in  which  the  Board's  poUcy  is  upheld 
by  the  Court  Is  the  Board   thereafter   pre- 
cluded by  judicial  approval  alone  from  alter- 
ing Its  policy.    Where,  however.  Judicial  ap- 
proval of  Board  policy  is  based  upon  the 
Court's  appraisal  of  the  terms  of  the  statute 
where  the  Court  holds,  in  effect,  that  the 
Board's   policy   Is   the    only   one   consistent 
with  effectuation  of  the  act's  objectives  the 
Board  Is  no  longer  free  to  adopt  a  contrary 
poUcy,  Just  as  It  Is  not  free  after  the  Supreme 
Court   has  held   a  particular   Board  poUcy 
Inconsistent  with  the  language  or  purposes 
of  the  act  to  continue  to  apply  that  policy. 
Within  the  framework  of  these  limitations 
changes  of  Board  policy  are  Inevitable.    Ju- 
dicial disapproval  of  the  Board's  interpreta- 
tion of  partlctUar  provisions  of  the  act;  the 
administrative    process,    which    invites    the 
Board  to  review  the  effects  of  its  policies  in 
the  light  of  its  cvmiulatlve  experience;  and 
the  shlf  U  In  Board  member  i>er8onnel,  each 
contribute  a  share  to  that  end.    Changes  so 
motivated  were  plentiful  during  both  Wag- 
ner and  Taft-Hartley  da3rs.  prior  to  the  time 
when  a  majority  of  the  Board  l)ecame  com- 
posed of  appointees  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration.   Of  the  many  examples  available,  a 
few  must  suffice.    When  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  the  decision  of  the  second 
circuK  In  NLRB  v.  American  Tube  Bending 
Co.p*  the  Board  bowed  and  changed  its  pol- 
icy of  condemning,  as  Illegal  Interference, 
antiunion  speeches   made   by   an   employer 
for  the  ptirpose  of  influencing  the  outcome 
of  an  election.    Adoption  of  the  Woolworth 
formula,"  for  computing  back  pay  on  a  quar- 


^NLRB  V.  Denver  Bldg.  St  Construction 
Trades  Council  (341  U.  8.  675,  692  (1951)); 
Republic  Aviation  Corp.  v.  NLRB  (324  D.  8. 
793,  799-800  (1945)). 

•  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.  v.  NLRB  (338 
D.  8.  855,  363  (1949) ) ,  reversing  a  Board  de- 
cision under  the  Wagner  Act. 

•Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  v.  NLRB  (313  U.  8. 
177.  194  (1941)). 

»•  134  P.  2d  993  (C.  A.  2d.  1943) .  cert.  denied 
320  U.S.  768  (1943). 

u  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  (90  N.  L.  R.  B.  289 
(1050)).  Prior  to  Woolworth.  the  Board 
totaled  the  losses  Incurred  by  employees  who 
were  found  to  have  been  dlscrimlnatorily 
discharged  during  the  entire  period  from  the 
date  of  their  discharge  untU  the  date  they 
were  offered  relnsUtement.  Against  thU 
total  of  wage  losses  the  Board  credited  all 
earnings  obtained  by  the  employee  during 
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terly  InatMul  of  •  total  period  basis,  reflected 
the  Board's  observation  of  the  cumulative 
effects  of  Its  former  policy  In  defeating  offers 
of  reinstatement.  The  gyrations  of  Board 
policy  on  the  question  of  bargaining  rights 
for  foremen,  from  Union  Collieries.'*  to  Ma- 
ryland Drydock."  to  Packard  Motor  Car  Co..'* 
may  fairly  be  deemed  to  have  reflected  the 
preponderance,  at  varying  times,  of  a  major- 
ity of  members  who  held  one  view  or  the 
other  on  this  close  policy  Issue. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
In  1947.  Congress  took  from  the  Board  a 
large  measure  of  the  policymaking  discretion 
which  the  Board  had  theretofore  possessed. 
When  It  passed  Taft-Hartley,  Congress  did 
far  more  than  add  to  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  Wagner  Act  new  provisions  defining 
union  unfair  labor  practices  and  other  regu- 
lations which  had  no  counterpart  In  the 
earlier  law.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said  In 
Cullett  Gin  Co.  v.  NLRB.  "In  the  course  of 
adopting  the  1M7  amendments  Congress  con- 
sidered In  great  detail  the  provisions  of  the 
earlier  legislation  as  they  had  been  applied 
by  the  Board."  '»  In  a  footnote  to  this  state- 
ment the  Court  said:  "Ample  evidence  of 
this  may  be  found  In  the  committee  reports 
accompanying  the  bills  which  were  the  basis 
of  the  comprehensive  1947  act."  '*  In  many 
Instances  Congress  disapproved  the  Board's 
prior  policy  and  amended  the  act  to  change 
It.  For  example,  the  elimination  of  "super- 
▼Isors"  from  the  definition  of  "employee" 
in  section  2  (3);  ''  the  "free  speech"  guaran- 


th«  entire  period.  Frequently,  when  eco- 
nomic conditions  Improved,  employees  who 
had  suffered  a  period  of  total  unemployment 
later  obtained  Jobs  paying  more  than  those 
from  which  they  had  been  dlscrlmlnatorlly 
dlschari^ed.  The  excess  earnings  In  such 
cases  diminished  and  sometimes  wiped  out 
altogether  the  back- pay  obligation  which  had 
accrued  during  the  period  of  unemployment. 
The  result,  the  Board  found,  was  to  provide 
an  Incentive  to  employers  to  delay  offers  of 
reinstatement  and  to  Induce  employees  to 
waive  reinstatement  and  thereby  terminate 
the  back-pay  period.  It  was  to  avoid  these 
consequences  that  the  Board  decided  to  di- 
vide the  back-pay  period  into  3-month  terms, 
thereby  diminishing  the  Impact  of  future 
employment  developments  on  the  back-pay 
obligations.  The  Woolworth  formula  was 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  NLRB  v. 
Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.,  (344  U.  S.  344  0953}). 

"41  N.  L.  R.  B.  9«1  (1942). 

»  49  N.  L.  R.  B.  733  (1943). 

X64  N.  L.  R.  B.  1212  (1945).  In  Union 
Collieries,  the  Board  found  that  bargaining 
units  composed  of  supervisory  employees 
were  appropriate  for  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining  and  certified  a  labor  organization 
as  bargaining  agent  of  such  a  unit.  In  Mary- 
land Drydocks,  the  Board  found  that  super- 
visors could  not  constitute  an  appropriate 
unit.  In  Packard,  the  Board  reverted  to  the 
Union  Collieries  rule. 

**340  U.  S.  361,  366  (1951). 

"See  H.  Rept.  No.  245,  80th  Cong.  1st 
MM.  (1947):  S.  Rept.  No.  105,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
MM.   (1947). 

» "The  term  'employee'  •  •  •  shall  not 
Include  •  •  •  any  Individual  employed  as  a 
•uperTlaor.  •  •  •  '  81  But.  137-38  (1947),  29 
U.  S.  C.  A.  sec.  isa  (3)  (Supp.,  1954).  "The 
term  'supervisor'  means  any  individual  hav- 
ing authority,  in  the  Interest  of  the  employer, 
to  hire,  transfer,  suspend,  lay  off,  recall,  pro- 
mote, discharge,  assign,  reward,  or  discipline 
other  employees,  ar  responsibility  to  direct 
them,  or  to  adjust  their  grievances,  or  ef- 
fectively to  recommend  such  action.  If  In 
connection  with  the  foregoing  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  Is  not  of  a  merely  routine 
or  clerical  nature,  but  requires  the  use  of 
Independent  Judgment "  (61  Stat.  138  (1947), 
29  U.  8.  C.  A.  aec  152  (11)    (Supp..  1964)). 


tee  embodied  In  section  8  (c);  "  the  require- 
ment. Incorporated  in  section  10  (c).'»  that 
the  Board  accord  uniform  treatment  to  af- 
filiated and  unaffiliated  labor  organizations, 
and  limitation  of  the  "extend  of  organiza- 
tion" concept,  written  Into  section  9  (b),* 
reflected  Congress'  Judgment  that  prior 
Board  policy  was  unsound  and  should  be 
altered.  By  the  same  token,  however.  Con- 
gress after  examination  approved  dozens  of 
Board  policies  and  practices  and  evidenced 
Us  approval  by  reenactlng  without  change 
the  statutory  language  on  which  they  rested. 
Particularly  was  congressional  approval  man- 
ifest where  a  Board  practice  or  policy  had 
been  followed  for  a  considerable  period  prior 
to  1947,  and  where  the  policy  or  practice  had 
received  Judicial  sanction.  Thus.  In  the  Oul- 
lett  Oin  case,  the  Supreme  Court  noted  that 
the  Board's  policy  of  refusing  to  deduct  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  from 
back  pay  awards  Issued  under  section  10 
(b)  »'  had  been  followed  for  many  years  and 
had  twice  been  approved  by  the  courts.  "Un- 
der these  circumstances."  said  the  Court, 
"it  Is  a  fair  assumption  that  by  reenactlng 
without  pertinent  modification  the  provision 
with  which  we  here  deal.  Congress  accepted 
the  construction  placed  thereon  by  the 
Board  and  approved  by  the  courts."  ■ 
There  Is  authority  for  the  view  that  when 
Congress  so  examines  and  adopts  an  admin- 
istrative policy  as  Ita  own.  Congress  gives  to 
it  "the  force  of  law"  "  and  the  administrative 
agency  thereby  loees  whatever  discretion  it 
may  previously  have  had  to  alter  or  depart 
from  It.'*  But  even  If  naked  power  to  alter 
should  remain.^  It  would  seem  that  after 
such  congressional  approval,  an  administra- 
tive agency  should  change  Its  policy  only 
upon  a  concrete  showing  that  supervening 
events  have  reduced  or  impaired  Its  effec- 
tlvenesa. 

n 

It  Is  In  this  background  that  the  changes 
in  Board  policy  which  have  been  accom- 
plished over  the  past  year,  largely  by  the 
Kisenhower  appointed  members  of  the  Board, 
must  be  Judged.  Viewed  In  proper  context. 
It  becomes  apparent  that  some  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  most  bitterly  criticized  by 
spokesmen    for    both    labor    and    employer 


"  "The  expressing  of  any  views  argument, 
or  opinion,  or  the  dissemination  thereof, 
whether  in  written,  printed,  graphic,  or  visual 
form,  shall  not  constitute  or  be  evidence  of 
an  unfair  labor  practice  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter.  If  such  ex- 
pression contains  no  threat  of  reprisal  or 
force  or  promise  of  benefit"  (61  Stat.  142 
(1947),  29  U.S.  C.  sec.  158  (c)  (Supp..  1954)). 

**"|I|n  determining  whether  a  complaint 
shall  Issue  alleging  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  (1)  or  (a)  (2)  of  section  158  of  this  title, 
and  in  deciding  such  cases,  the  same  regula- 
tions and  rules  of  decision  shall  apply  ir- 
respective of  whether  or  not  the  labor  organ- 
ization affected  Is  affiliated  with  a  labor  or- 
ganization national  or  international  In 
scope"  (61  Stat.  147  (1947).  29  U.  8.  C.  A. 
sec.  160  (c)   (Supp..  1954>). 

""IT) he  Board  shall  not  •  •  •  (2)  decide 
that  any  craft  unit  is  Inappropriate  for  •  •  • 
purpoees  |of  collective  bargaining  |  on  the 
ground  that  a  different  unit  has  been  estab- 
lished by  a  prior  Board  determination,  un- 
less a  majority  of  the  employees  In  the  pro- 
posed craft  unit  vote  against  separutc  repre- 
sentation "  (61  SUt.  143  (1947).  29  U.  S.  C.  A. 
sec.  159  (b)    (Supp.,  1954)). 

=•61  Stat.  146  (1947).  29  O.  B.  C.  A.  aec. 
100  (b)    (Supp..  1954). 

"340  U.  S.  361,  366  (1951). 

**  Helvering  v.  R.  J.  Rejfnolds  Tobacco  Co. 
(306  U.  8.  110.  116  (1939)). 

**  Squibb  *  Sons  v.  Helverinf  (96  F.  3d 
69,  70  (C.  A.  2d,  1938)). 

**  Cf .  Helver^ng  v.  Rejfnoias  (313  U.  S.  428 
(IMl)). 


groups  reflect  not  reversal  of  policy  by  the 
Board  In  an  area  where  It  posseaaes  discre- 
tion, but  rather  recognition  that  Judicial 
condemnation  of  past  policy  compels  Ita 
abandonment.  For  example,  the  decision  In 
Blue  riash.-  overruling  the  doctrine  that 
employer  Interrogation  Is  per  ae  an  unfair 
labor  practice,  was  preceded  by  decisions  of 
at  least  six  circuits  which  had  refused  to 
enforce  orders  predicated  on  the  Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher  principle."  When  the  Su- 
preme Court  denied  the  Board's  petition  for 
certiorari  In  SLRB  v.  Winer.'*  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  little  left  for  the  Board 
but  gracefully  to  retreat.  So.  too,  the 
Board's  renunciation,  of  its  prior  policy 
against  reUliatory  employer  aasoclation  lock« 
outs  was  virtually  dictated  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  that  policy  In  decisions  of  the  Seventh 
and  Ninth  Circuits  In  Morand  Bron.  Beverage 
Co.  V.  NLRB »  and  Leonard  v.  NLRB.- 
Nor  can  the  Board  be  fairly  charged 
With  changing  policy  when  It  holds 
now,  reversing  earlier  cases,  that  an  emplcjree 
does  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  section  7»» 
when.  In  the  course  of  his  employment,  h* 
refuses  to  croM  a  picket  line  at  the  premises 
of  an  employer  other  than  his  own,  and  there 
Is  no  provUlon  In  the  collective  bargaining 
contract  covering  his  own  employment  which 
vouchaafes  that  privilege  to  him  «•  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  NLRB  v.  Rockaway  NewM 
Supply  Co"  so  held  and.  whatever  the  per- 
sonal views  of  Its  members  might  be  as  to  the 
correctness  of  that  decision,  the  Board  could 
do  nothing  but  follow. 

Limitation,  In  Ltvingrton  Shirt  Corp.,-  of 
the  Bonwtt  Teller  doctrine."  that  an  em- 
ployer who  makes  a  preelection  speech  to  a 
"^•■Md  assembly  of  employees  on  company 
time  and  property  must  give  the  union  an 
equal  opportunity  to  reply,  may  likewise  be 
considered  a  reflection  of  Judicial  restrictions, 
rather  than  an  independent  evaluation  of 
policy.  For  in  reviewing  the  Bonwit  Teller 
decUlon,  the  Second  Circuit,  the  very  court 
upon  whoM  decUlon  In  NLRB  v.  Clark  Broa.'* 
the  Bontctt  Teller  policy  was  baaed.  Indicated 
disapproval  of  the  docUlne  except  Insofar  as 


»*N  L.  R.  B.  591  (1954). 

"  NLRB  V.  Aaaociated  Dry  GooAa  Corp. 
(200  F.  9d  593  (C.  A.  2d,  1954)):  Waywide 
Preaa.  Inc.  v.  NLRB  (206  F.  2d  862  (C.  A.  9th. 
1953)):  NLRB  v.  England  Broa..  Inc.  (201  F. 
2d  395  (C.  A  1st  1953)):  NLRB  v.  Arthur 
Winer.  Inc.  ( 194  F.  2d  370  (C.  A.  7th,  1952)  ): 
NLRB  v.  Montgomery  Ward  S  Co.  ( 192  F.  2d 
160  (C.  A.  ad,  1951)  i:  NLRB  v.  Tenn.  Coach 
Co.  (191  F  2d  546  (C  A.  6th,  1951)):  Soj  ». 
NLRB  (171  F.  2d  769  (C.  A.  7th.  1948)): 
Jacksonville  Paper  Co.  v  NLRB  (137  F.  2d  148 
(C.  A.  5th.  1943)).  See  Standard -Coosa- 
Thatcher  (85  N.  L.  R.  B.  1358  (1949)). 

■  194  F.  2d  370  (C.  A.  7th,  1952).  cert,  de- 
nied ( 344  U   8   819  ( 1952 )  ) . 

■  190  P.  2d  576  (C  A.  7th,  1951). 
•197  F.  ad  435   (C.  A.  9th.   1952). 
"Statute  quoted  note  5  supra. 

*Auto  ParU  Co.  (107  N.  L.  R.  B.  242 
(1953)). 

"345  U.  8.  71   (1953). 

»*  107  N.  L.  R.  B   400  ( 1953) . 

»^96  N  L.  R.  B.  608  (1951).  The  Bonwit 
Teller  case  enunciated,  u  an  alUrnatlv* 
ground  for  decision,  the  rule  that  an  em- 
ployer who  makes  a  preelection  speech  on 
company  time  and  property  to  his  employees 
must.  If  the  union  Involved  so  requests,  af- 
ford the  union  an  opportunity  to  addreas 
the  employees  under  comparable  conditions. 
The  Livingston  case  rejected  the  doctrine,  m 
thus  broadly  phrased,  and  limited  lu  appli- 
cation to  InstancM  In  which  the  employer 
who  gave  such  a  speech  also  had  In  effect  an 
Illegally  broad  rule  barring  union  aoUdtatlon 
on  his  premises. 

••163  F.  2d  373  (C.  A.  ad.  1947). 
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It  reflected  dlacrlmlnatorr  «ppUcatkni  at  m 
no-solicitation  rule." 

By  the  sam*  token,  howerer,  the  one  CMe 
which  is  frequently  pointed  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  that  the  policy  changM 
effected  by  the  reconstituted  Board  are  not 
exclusively  antUabor  Justifies  no  such  claim. 
It  U  true  that  in  Whltln  Machine  Works.* 
the  Board  phrased  the  duty  of  the  employer 
to  supply  to  the  union  Information  pm^lnent 
to  collective  ttargalning  in  somewhat  broader 
terms  than  had  earlier  Board  casM.  And 
In  so  doing  the  Board  reversed  at  least  one 
decUlon  in  which  the  duty  had  been  sub- 
jected to  restrictive  qualifications."  But  the 
duty  itself  had  been  held  to  flow  from  the 
statute  In  an  unbroken  line  of  court  deci- 
sions banded  down  before  Whltln."  Tbe 
rationale  for  enforcement  of  the  Board  order 
In  tboM  casM  Implied,  at  least,  that  the  duty 
was  as  tutiad  m  Whltln 's  subsequent  state- 
ment of  It.  The  alacrity  with  which  the 
courU  of  appealB  have  enforced  Whltln.**  and 
subsequent  decisions  baaed  upon  the  tMt 
therein  enunciated,"  adds  weight  to  the  view 
that,  to  the  extent  Whltln  marked  a  change 
In  Board  policy.  It  wma  a  change  dictated 
not  BO  much  by  the  individual  opinions  of 
the  Board  members  ma  by  the  dictates  of 
Judicial   authority. 

Another  group  of  policy  changes.  Includ- 
ing a  numbsr  of  cases  which  have  been  most 
widely  commented  upon  during  the  past 
year,  appear  to  reflect  little  mors  than  re- 
appraisal and  adjustment  of  prior  policies 
In  an  effort  better  to  effectuate  objectives 
which.  themselvM.  are  IndUputably  thoM 
adopted  by  CongreM.  In  thU  class  fall  such 
cases  as  American  Potaah  *  Chemical  Corp.,** 
altering,  to  some  degree,  the  prior  rules  for 
craft  and  departmental  severance,  and  Pacif- 
ic Intermountaln  Express  Co..**  and  Mendon 
Co..  «•  altering  the  method  of  tallying  bal- 
loU  In  Globe  elections  *•  so  as  to  give  to  vot- 
ers In  the  Globe  unlU  an  opportunity,  if 
they  BO  choose,  to  influence  the  outcome  In 
the  production  and  maintenance  unit.     In 


■'Compars  ItLRB  v.  Bontrft  Teller.  Inc. 
(197  F.  ad  640  (C.  A.  ad.  1953)  )  with  NLRB 
V.  r.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  (214  F.  ad  78  (C.  A. 
eth. 1954)). 

•108  NLRB  1537   (1954). 
»  Crompton-Htghlanda  MiUa  (70  NLRB  206 
(1946)). 

-  Leland-Oifford  Co.  (95  NLRB  1306  ( 1951  >  ) . 
enforced  In  NLRB  v.  Leland-Gifford  Co.  (200 
F.  ad  830  (C.  A.  ist,  1952) ):  NLRB  v.  Jacoba 
Mfg.Co.  ( 198  F.  ad  680  (C  A.  ad  1952 ) ) :  Union 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  NUtB  (179  F.  ad  511  (C.  A.  5th. 
1980)):  NLRB  V.  J.  J.  Alliton  h  Co.  (165  F. 
ad  786)  (C  A.  8th.  1948),  clUng  J.  I.  Caae  Co. 
V.  NLRB  (3ai  U.  8.  S32  ( 1944) )  and  May  De- 
partment Stores  Co.  v.  KLRB  (326  U.  8.  376. 
1945)):  Aluminum  Ore  Co.  v.  NLRB  (131  F. 
2d  485  (C.  A.  7th  1942));  Heart  Corp.  (102 
NLRB  837  (1953));  Boaton  Herald-Traveler 
Corp.  (103  NLRB  627  (1953)):  Hekman 
Furniture  Co.  (101  NLPB  631  (1962)),  en- 
forced NUtB  V.  Hekman  Furniture  Co.  (307 
F.  3d  581  (C.  A.  8tta,  1953));  Montgomery 
Ward  S  Co.  (90  NLRB  1244  (1950));  Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite  Co.  (88  NLRB  1193  (1950)); 
B.  r.  Ooodrieh  Co.  (88  NLRB  1151  (1950) ). 

*>^NLRB  V.  Whitin  Mar-hine  Worka  (217  F. 
ad  503  (C.  A.  4th,  1954  ),  cert,  denied  (346 
U.  8.  906  (1966)). 

"NLRB  T.  Item  Co.  (230  F.  ad  956  (C.  A. 
6th,  1955)).  cert,  denied  (24  U.  8.  L.  Week 
3094   (Oct.  10,  1955)):   Truitt  Mfg.  Co.  (110 
NLRB  856  (1954)):  Bo.<ton  Herald-Traveler 
Corp.  (110  NLRB  3007  (1954)). 
"107  NLRB  1418   (1954). 
"  106  NUIB  480  (1963). 
"108  NLRB  310  (1964).  M  amsndiwl  by 
108  NLRB  309  (1964). 

"So  called  bscauM  tiie  first  auch  election 
was  conducted  in  The  Globe  Machine  and 
Stamping  Co.  (S  MLBB  294  (1937) ). 


this  estegary.  too.  fan  such  deeislons  ma  Peer- 
IsM  Plywood."  establishing  a  a4-hour  mor»- 
torlum  on  preelection  qieeches  to  employeM 
on  eompany  time  and  property.  The  wisdom 
and  efBeacy  ctf  the  PeerlSM  policy  may  be  ds- 
batable,  but  few  wiU  deny  tbat  lU  objec- 
tive—to  safeguard  anployee  voters  against 
undue  prsasurss — Is  firmly  anchored  in  tlM 
Btatuts. 

m 

OOlelal  announoementa  proclaim  tbat  the 
new  Board  recognlMs  the  limitations  upon 
lU  policymaking  function.  Speaking  for 
his  coUeaguea.  as  well  aa  bimself .  Cbairman 
Parmer  atated:  "We  are  not  authorized  to 
make  labor  policy;  we  enforce  a  specific 
statute,  and  that  is  all.**"  In  the  same 
speech.  Chairman  Farmer  stressed  that  it 
WM  the  Board's  intention  "to  administer 
the  law  ma  written  and  as  Intended  by  Con- 
greM." 

In  the   past   18   months,  however,   there 
have  been  a  conaiderable  number  of  changea 
in  Board  policy  which  appear  to  be  inex- 
plicable either  as  reflections  of  Judicial  com- 
pulsion or  as  products  of  appraisal  baaed 
on   ctunulatlve   experience  of   the   effect  of 
prior  policy  upon  the  effectuation  of  statu- 
tory obJectiVM.     TheM  policy  changes  can 
be  attributed  to  the  change  in  composition 
of  the  Board.     For  that  reason  they  con- 
stitute a  true  barometer  of  the  direction  in 
which  Board  policy  Is  moving.     Since  they 
mirror   the  significantly   different   views  of 
the  new  members,  they  dlscloM  the  nature 
of  the  objectives  which  the  Board,  as  re- 
constituted, now  seeks  to  promote;  and  they 
provide   opportunity   to   appralM   the   real 
views  of  the  new  majority  aa  the  nature 
of  the  function  wtiich  Is  theirs  to  perform. 
Refusal  to  assert  jurisdiction 
QuantlUtlvely.  the  most  significant  change 
effected  by  the  new  Board  waa  the  revision 
of  Jurisdictional  policy  standarda,  announced 
in  July  1954  and  explicated,  several  months 
later,  in   Breeding  Transfer  Co.''     Buperfl- 
cially.  the  new  sUndards  bear  striking  re- 
Mmblance  to  the  old:  with  relatively  minor 
exceptions  the  changM  w««  accomplished  by 
revlalng  upward  the  dollar  volume  of  Inter- 
s'ate  commerce  which  must  be  affected  be- 
fore the  Board  will  assert  Jurisdiction.    But 
the  resemblance  is  superficial  only.     What 
dIstlngulahM  the  new  policy  from  the  old 
la  the  motivation  which  produced  It. 

Prior  to  July  1954  the  Board  declined  to 
exercise  Jurisdiction  over  certain  classM  of 
relatively  local  enterprlsM  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  act,  becauM  limitations  of 
budget,  available  personnel,  and  time  pre- 
cluded It  from  procenlng  and  deciding  all 
of  the  casM  which  were  prcMnted  to  it. 
As  a  practical  matter,  since  the  Board  bould 
not  handle  all  the  casM,  It  was  compelled 
to  decline  to  ezerclw  Jurisdiction  over  some. 
Reasonably.  It  concluded  that  rather  than 
declining  Jurladictlon  haphazardly,  it  should 
decline  Jurisdiction  by  category  of  enterprlM 
affected,  and  wlected  as  a  claM  thoM  enter- 
prIaM  which  least  affected  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  aa  a  whole. 

But.  m  making  that  choice,  and  In  formu- 
lating the  1950  standarda,  the  Board  was 
fully  oonsciotM  that  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
CongreM  bad  not  rMtrlcted  the  act's  coverage 
so  as  to  leave  out  enterprlsM  of  a  local  na- 
ture. Taft-Hartley,  like  Wagner,  U  a  classic 
example  of  CongreM'  ezerclM  of  the  fullMt 
scope  of  the  commerce  pow«r.  It  oontrMts 
sharply  with  the  wage-hour  law,  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommlaaion  Act,  and  others.  In  which 
OongrsM  choM  not  to  extend  the  reach  of 


"  107  NLRB  437  (1953). 

"Before  the  14th  Annual  Law  Institute, 
University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Law,  Nov. 
6.  1958. 

•110  NUtB  40S  (1064). 


the  FMeral  law  to  the  eonstltutlotial 
boundary.  Since  Oongren  intended  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  apply  to  all 
enterprlsM  and  all  employees  who  were  sul>- 
Ject  to  Federal  power  under  the  oonuneroe 
clatise,"  the  Board  recognized  that  its  obli- 
gation was  to  administer  the  act  to  the  widest 
poMlble  extent^  refraining  only  where  prac- 
tical necessity  compelled  It  to  do  bo. 

We  are  told  authorltaUvely  by  Members 
SCurdock  and  Peterson,  in  their  dissents  In 
the  Breeding  caae,  and  the  majority  does  not 
even  challenge  their  statement,  that  applica- 
tion of  the  1950  standards  had  not  resulted. 
by  July  1964.  in  any  serlotis  backlog  of  caaa 
either  in  Waahlngton  or  the  field.  The  Board 
members  were  suffering  no  dearth  of  time 
in  which  to  consider  important  cases.  No 
budget  cut  or  sudden  rise  in  caseload  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  unduly  difficult  in 
the  futiu-e  to  handle  inflow  based  upon  the 
old  atandarda. 

Why.  then,  the  change?  We  quote  from 
Member  Murdock's  dissenting  opinion: 

"The  slaah  in  Junsdlction  now  consum- 
msted  has  been  frequently  promised  and  pre- 
dicted in  public  speechM  of  members  of  the 
majority  during  the  past  year  in  keeping  with 
an  announced  beUef  in  the  philosophy  of  re- 
turning a  greater  share  of  Federal  authority 
to  State  and  local  govonmenta.  Typical  of 
such  utterances  are  the  following: 

**  Tlie  one  thing  this  Nation  needs  more 
than  anything  else  to  maintain  Ita  vigor  and 
strength  is  a  revival  of  interest  by  local  gov- 
ernment In  tackling  and  solving  the  problems 
of  their  local  people.  That  U  why  I  strongly 
advocate  a  gradual  but  nevertheleaa  marked 
withdrawal  of  the  hand  of  the  NLRB  from 
strictly  local  dlsputM.' "  (AddreM  of  Chair- 
man Guy  Farmer,  NLRB.  btfore  the  Joint 
Conference  of  the  Industrial  Relaticms  Com- 
mittees of  the  Edison  Electrtc  Institute,  the 
Southeastern  Electric  Exchange,  and  the 
Southwestern  Personnel  Group.  New  Or- 
leans. La..  January  21. 1954.) 

"  'Regardlen  of  the  legal  scope  of  the  com- 
merce clause,  the  Federal  agenclea  ahould, 
as  a  matter  of  wlf-rMtraint.  impoM  limita 
on  their  own  power  and  thus  provide  the 
opportunity  for  local  problems  to  be  settled 
on  a  local  baais  by  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  thoM  problems  arise.' 
(Chairman  Fanner  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Business  Paper  Editors.  Waahlng- 
ton. O.  C.  October  21.  1953,  after  noting 
that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  was  to  be 
reexamined.) 

"  "The  first  of  these  actions  (which  shotdd 
be  taken  by  the  new  members)  ia  to  limit 
the  Jtuladiction  of  the  Board — to  free  it  from 
the  consideration  of  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  cases  which  are  markedly  local  in 
nature  and  In  impact.  Such  cases  should, 
in  keeping  with  our  American  system  of  con- 
atitutional  government,  be  dealt  with  by  the 
localitlM  and  the  StatM.'  (Memt>er  Rodgers 
before  the  American  Bar  Asaodatlon,  Atlanta. 
Ga..  March  15.  1954.) 

"  "This  Is.  after  all.  a  Federal  state,  and 
It  la  the  underlying  phlloeophy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  might  add  of  ovir  President, 
that  the  Statea  and  communities  not  only 
ahould.  but  must,  assume  and  discharge  the 
rMponslbllity  of  local  affairs.  I  believe  thst 
this  agency  must  um  sound  rMtralnt  in  the 
exerc|M  of  its  Jurisdiction.  I  believe  that 
this  agency  should  assist  this  administra- 
tion in  pulling  back  the  outer  reaches  of 
Federal  bureaucracy,  and  thus  encourage 
rather  than  Impede  the  development  of  our 
eommunltlM  and  our  statM.'  (Member 
Rodgers  before  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
AssocUtion,  New  York,  N.  T.,  Jantiary  12. 
1954.  in  noting  that  'Probably  the  most  press- 
ing administrative  problem  confronting  the 


» Amalgamated  Association  ▼.  Wiaeonain 
Employment  Relatioru  Board  (340  U.  &  383. 
891  (1951)). 
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Boatrd  at  this  tlin«  Is  th«  problem  of  |urU- 
dletlon.'  -  • 

On  tb«  other  hand,  i*«  ar*  acsurvd  by 
the  majority  In  the  Breeding  case  that  "de- 
sire to  establish  broader  State  Jurisdiction 
la  In  no  wise  a  factor  In  our  dedslon."" 
"nuong  the  majority  at  Its  vord,  does  this 
mean  that  the  new  policy  Is  not  the  product 
of  purely  political  considerations,  of  a  dealKe 
to  "aealst  this  administration  In  pulling  back 
the  outer  reaches  of  Federal  bureaucracy?" 
Not  at  alL  It  serres  merely  to  Indicate  that 
the  new  majority  Is  conscloiis  that  section 
10  in),"  which  authorises  the  Board  to  cede 
Its  Jurisdiction  over  local  enterprises  to  the 
States  but  which  prohibits  cession  where 
State  law  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  national 
set.  prevents  the  Board  from  transferring 
regulatory  power  to  the  States  by  the  sim- 
pler derlce  of  declining  to  exercise  Its  own 
Jurladlctlon.<M 

Since  State  power  Is  not  enhanced  by  the 
Board's  Increased  abstention,  the  principal 
result  of  the  change  Is  to  Increase  substan- 
tially the  number  of  persons  from  whom  legal 
remedies  for  Infringement  of  their  statutory 
rights  and  peaceful  processes  for  resolution 
of  their  representation  disputes  are  withheld. 
To  sqtiare  a  policy  which  has  that  reeult  with 
the  announced  objectives  of  the  statute 
would  take  a  feat  of  legerdemain.  Congress 
established  the  Board  to  remedy  unfair  labor 
jvactlces  and  to  resolve  questions  concerning 
representation,  not  deliberately  to  leave  them 
unremedied  and  unresolved.  The  policy  of 
the  Congress  which  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  la  to  regulate  labor  relations  In  all  en- 
terprises, great  ox  small,  which  come  within 
Federal  power,  and  to  make  that  regulation 
effective  to  the  outerllmlts  of  the  Board's 
capacity.  If  a  change  In  statutory  policy  Is 
desired,  that  may  be  accomplished  by  sub- 
mitting appropriate  proposals  to  Congress. 

There  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
Board's  new  Jurisdictional  standards  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  pressxure  on  Congress 
to  amend  section  10  (a)  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  State  Jurisdiction  In  areas  in 
which  the  Board  declines  to  act.  It  Is  of 
course,  impossible  to  predict  the  outcome. 


•>  110  N.  L.  R.  B.  493  (502-503  (1954) ). 

•»  Ibid,  at  497. 

•  "The  Board  is  empowered,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  to  prevent  any  person  from  engag- 
ing In  any  unfair  labor  practice  •  •  •  sf- 
fectlng  commerce.  This  power  shall  not  be 
affected  by  any  other  means  of  adjiistment 
or  prevention  that  has  been  or  may  be  es- 
tablished by  agreement,  law  or  otherwise: 
Provided,  That  the  Board  Is  empowered  by 
agreement  with  any  agency  of  any  State  or 
Territory  to  cede  to  such  agency  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  cases  In  any  Indxistry  (other 
than  mining,  manufactiuing.  commimica- 
tlons.  and  transportation  except  where  pre- 
dominantly local  in  character)  even  though 
such  cases  may  Involve  labor  disputes  affect- 
ing conunerce.  unless  the  provision  of  the 
State  or  Territorial  statute  applicable  to  the 
determination  of  such  cases  by  such  agency 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  correapondlng  pro- 
vision of  this  subchapter  or  has  received  a 
construction  Inconsistent  therewith"  (61 
Stat.  146  (1947),  29  D.  S.  C.  A.  sec.  160 
(Supp..   1954)). 

•*  Retail  Clerks  t.  Your  Food  Stores  (225 
F.  2d  659  (C.  A.  10th.  1956) ) :  Nev  York  State 
Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Wags  Transporta- 
tion System  (130  N.  Y.  S.  2d  731  (1954).  aff'd 
134  N.  Y.  S.  2d  603  (1954)):  Universal  Car 
Co.  T.  international  Association  of  Machin- 
ists (35  L.  R.  R.  M.  2087  (1954)).  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  twice  reserved  the  question 
whether  the  States  are  empowered  to  regu- 
late in  areas  where  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  declines 
to  assert  Jtvisdlction.  Gamer  ▼.  Teamsters 
Union  (346  U.  S.  485  (1953)):  Bldg.  4k  Con- 
struction Trades  Council  v.  Kinard  Con- 
ttruction  Co.  (346  U.  S.  933  (1954) ). 


But  It  may  be  wen  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
restrictive  cession  claiise  of  section  10  (a) 
was  virtually  thtt  only  provision  of  the  entire 
act  that  both  supporters  and  opponents  of 
Taft-Hartley  faxxced.**  The  reasons  for  ex- 
cluding StaU  regulation  of  labor  relations 
inconsistent  with  Taft-Hartleyls  policies  are 
as  valid  today  at.  they  were  In  1947.  and  they 
apply,  today,  as  then,  with  equal  vigor  to 
local  as  to  nationwide  establishments.  In 
any  event,  the  act  has  not  yet  been  amended. 

Erosion  of  ermployee  rights  guaranteed  by 
section  7 

We  turn  now  to  a  group  of  cases,  of  critical 
Importance  because  they  deal  with  the  scope 
of  section  7's  protection  of  concerted  ac- 
tivity .<•  in  which  the  new  Board  has  made 
major  changes  la  policy.  In  contrast  to  the 
cases  earlier  discussed,  these  changes  cannot 
be  Justified  on  the  ground  that  the  courts 
had  disapproveil  the  earlier  Board  policy. 
Nor  can  they  be  related  to  any  congressional 
changes  in  statutory  language  or  policy. 
These  changes  were  made  despite  the  fact 
that  Congress  rcenacted  the  relevant  statu- 
tory language  in  haec  verba  and  the  fact  that 
the  courts  had  unanimously  and  consist- 
ently, both  before  and  after  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments,  supported  the  very  resolu- 
tions which  the  new  Board  rejects. 

In  the  B.  V.  D.  case.*'  the  Board  denied  re- 
instatement and  back  pay  to  unfair  labor 
practices  strikes  who  continued  peacefully  to 
picket  after  acts  of  violence  had  been  com- 
mitted against  the  employer's  property  by 
unidentifled  third  parties.  The  Board  con- 
ceded that  the  strikers  neither  Instigated, 
participated  In.  nor  authorized  the  acts  of 
violence.  It  found  no  conspiracy  between 
the  strikers  and  others  to  commit  Illegal 
acts.  It  admitted  that  the  strikers  neither 
had  nor  exerclstd  any  control  over  the  un- 
identified guilty  parties.  Nevertheleai.  the 
Board  held  that  those  strikers  who  continued 
to  picket  after  the  acts  of  violence  had  been 
committed  must  be  deemed  to  have  approved 
and  ratified  the  acts  of  violence.  To  avoid 
forfeiture  of  the  right  to  picket  after  the  acts 
of  violence  were  committed,  the  Board  held, 
the  strikers  were  required  by  adnwnlshment. 
denunciation  or  public  pronouncement  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  the  violence.  For 
having  failed  to  comply  with  this  previously 
non-existent  condition,  those  strikers  who 
continued  to  picket  were  denied  redress. 

The  new  Board's  policy  of  denying  relief  to 
strikers  who  are  themselves  Innocent  of 
wrongdoing,  because  others  engaged  in  rep- 
rehensible and  unlawful  conduct  dtulng  the 
course  of  the  strike.  fUce  In  the  face  of  an 
unbroken  line  of  court  decisions  holding  such 
denial  Improper.* 


■*  S.  Rept.  No.  105,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sen.  26 
(1947).  See  minority  views,  ibid.,  pt.  2.  38, 
agreeing  as  to  this  feat\ire  of  the  legislation. 

*■  Statute  quoted  note  5  supra. 

"  110  N.  L.  R.  B.  1412  (1954). 

** Preamendment  decisions:  Republic  Steel 
Co.  V.  N.  L.  R.  B.  { 107  F.  2d  472,  479  (C  A.  8d, 
1939)):  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Stackpole  Carbon  Co. 
(106  P.  2d  167.  176  (C.  A.  Sd.  1939) ):  Steu:art 
Die  Casting  Co.  v.  S.  L.  R.  0.  (114  F.  2d  849. 
856  (C.  A.  7th.  1940).  cert,  denied  312  U.  S. 
680  fl941) ):  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  f^ality  «  Service 
Laundry  Co.  (131  F.  2d  182.  183  (C.  A.  4th. 
1942.  enforcing  3U  N.  L.  R.  B.  970.  988  ( 1942) ) : 
N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Ohio  Calcium  Co.  (133  F.  2d 
721.  726  (C.  A.  6th.  1943)  ):  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Mt. 
Clemens  Pottery  Co.  (147  F.  2d  262.  268  (C. 
A.  6th.  1945)  ). 

Postamendment  decisions:  S.  L.  R.  B.  y. 
Marshall  Car  Wheel  dk  Foundry  Co.  (218  F. 
2d  409.  417,  418  (C.  A.  5th,  1956)  )\  N.L.  R.  B. 
V.  Deena  Artware  Inc.  (198  F.  2d  645.  652 
(C.  A.  6th.  1952).  cert,  denied  345  U.  8.  906 
(1952)):  If.  L.  R.  B.  T.  Walliek  (198  F.  2d 
477.  485  n.  10  (C.  A.  Sd.  1952) ):  N.  I,.  Jl.  B. 
V.  Crowley's  Milk  Co.  (208  F.  2d  444.  446  (C. 
A.  3d,  1953)). 


The  conrta  have  held  that  misconduct  of 
some  persons  during  a  strike  or  on  a  picket 
line  la  not  to  be  attributed  to  others  in  the 
abaence  of  proof  Identifying  such  others  aa 
participants  In  the  misconduct.  Since  these 
cases  bar  attribution  to  strikers  of  the  guilty 
deeds  of  other  strikers,  they  demonstrate  how 
drastic  a  change  the  new  Board  made,  when, 
in  B.  V.  D..  It  attributed  to  innocent  strik- 
ers the  nUsdeeds  of  unldenti&ed  parties,  who. 
for  all  the  strikers  or  the  Board  knew,  may 
well  have  been  agents  provocateurs. 

The  Boards  pronouncement  that,  to  retain 
their  statutory  remedies  after  the  unauthor- 
ised misconduct  occurred,  the  strikers  would 
have  had  to  abandon  the  picket  line  demeans 
and  limiu  the  right  to  strike,  and  Its  con- 
comitant, the  right  to  picket,  which  Con- 
grcsa  In  the  act  so  carefiiUy  preserved.** 
Particularly  with  reference  to  disputes  gen- 
erated by  unfair  labor  practices.  Congress  de- 
liberately preserved  the  right  to  strike  and 
picket.  In  addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of.  the 
administrative  remedies  which  It  provided 
through  the  Board  ■*  To  compel  employees 
to  forego  their  right  to  picket  peacefully 
merely  because  unauthorised  and  unlden- 
tlAed  third  parties  have  engaged  In  acts  of 
violence  Is  to  attach  limitations  and  quali- 
fications upon  the  right  to  strike  which  are 
nowhere  expressed  or  Implied  in  the  act  It- 
self, and  that  Oiea  in  the  face  of  the  express 
language  of  section  18." 

What  objectives  Is  It  that  the  Board  by 
Its  new  policy  seeks  to  promote?  Ostensi- 
bly, so  the  majority  opinion  says,  the  Board 
desires  to  discourage  strike-connected  mis- 
conduct. But  we  are  not  told  how  "ad- 
monishment, denunciation,  or  public  pro- 
nouncement" by  strikers  of  the  acu  of  un- 
identified outsiders  over  whom  the  strikers 
have  no  control  could  possibly  be  etBcaclous 
of  that  end.  There  is  an  even  deeper  flaw. 
Even  if  the  Board's  new  poUcy  could  c\irb 
strike -con  nee  ted  violence.  It  would  still  be 
beyond   the   Board's   province   to   adopt  it. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  that  it 
Is  "necessary  to  Identify  individual  employ- 
ees •  •  •  and  to  recognize  that  their  dis- 
charges were  for  causes  which  were  separable 
from  the  concerted  activity'  of  others":  at 
the  same  time,  it  held.  It  la  "equally  impor- 
tant to  Identify  employees  •  •  •  who  par- 
ticipated In  simultaneous  concerted  activi- 
ties" with  others  "but  who  refrained  from 
joining  the  others  in  separable  acts  of  In- 
subordination, disobedience,  or  disloyalty" 
(N.  L  R  B.  V  Local  Vnion  No.  1229  (346  U.  8. 
464.  474.  475  ( 1953  ) ) .  affirming  in  thU  respect 
the  rule  stated  by  the  Board  at  94  N.  L.  R.  B. 
1507.  1512. 1513  (1951)). 

Tl>e  rule  requiring  actual  personal  par- 
ticipation In  wrongdoing  Is  likewise  shown 
by  the  holdings  that  an  employee  who  has 
not  engaged  in  strike  misconduct,  but  to 
whom  the  employer  has  denied  reinstate- 
ment in  reliance  on  the  employers  honest  but 
mistaken  belief  that  he  had.  must  be  put 
back  to  his  Job  with  compensation  for  lost 
time.  S.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Industrial  Cotton  Mills 
(306  F.  2d  87.  89,  93  (C.  A.  4th.  1953),  cert, 
denied  347  U.  S.  935  (1954)):  Cuaano  ▼. 
N.L.R.B.  ( 190  F.  2d  898.  902  (C.  A.  3d  1951)): 
N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Cambria  Clay  Products  Co.  (215 
F.  2d  48.  53  (C.  A.  6th.  1954) ) .  The  first  two 
cases  were  cited  with  approval  In  Radio  Offi- 
cers Union  j.  N.  L.  R.  B.  (347  U.  0.  17.  45  n. 
53  (1954)). 

-  UAW  V.  OBrien  (339  U.  8.  454,  456,  457 
(1950));  Amalgamated  Assn  v.  Wisconsin 
Employment  Relations  Board  (340  U.  S.  383. 
389  ( 1951 ) ) ;  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  International  Rice 
Milling  Co.  (341  U.  8.  665.  672  n.  6  (1951)). 

"Congress  voted  down  the  provision  of 
the  House  bill,  secUon  12  (a)  (3)  (c)  (11)  of 
H.  R.  3020  (1947).  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited strikes  ~to  remedy  practices  for 
which  an  administrative  remedy  Is  available 
under  this  act." 

*'  SUtute  quoted  note  6  supra. 
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The  Board  was  not  commissioned  by  Con- 
gress to  put  an  end  to  strike-connected  mis- 
conduct, regardless  of  Its  source.  Assuming 
the  ststed  objective  to  be  proper,  still  the 
Board  "is  not  free  to  set  up  any  system  of 
penalties  which  it  would  deem  adequate" 
to  achieve  It.* 

In  section  2  (IS)  of  the  act.  Congress  en- 
joined the  Board  to  Impute  guilt  only  under 
common  law  agency  principles.  Summing 
up  those  principles  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said:  "Guilt  with  us  remains  Individual  and 
personal  •  •  *.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  mass 
application.""  As  far  as  the  new  Board  Is 
concerned,  however.  If  any  misconduct  oc- 
curs in  connection  with  a  strike,  the  strikers 
are  now  guilty  en  masse  until  proven  inno- 
cent. Moreover,  strikers  can  safely  establish 
their  Innocence  only  by  foregoing  the  exer- 
cise of  those  very  rights  which  the  statute 
was  enacted  to  preserve  and  protect.  The 
third  circuit  predicted  m  Republic  Steel 
Corp.  T.  S.  L.  R.  B.**  that  to  adopt  such  a 
policy  as  the  Board  has  row  adopted  would 
make  the  "rights  afforded  to  employees  by 
the  act  •  •  •  indeed  illusory."  The  real 
purpose  behind  lU  ado(>tlon  seems  to  be 
Just  that. 

Another  noteworthy  Inroad  upon  the  set- 
tled area  of  protection  of  employee  concerted 
activities  was  made  by  the  new  Board  In 
Terry  Poultry  Co."  In  this  case,  two  em- 
ployees left  their  work  without  notifying 
their  foreman,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
to  the  plant  superintendent  a  grievance  aris- 
ing over  their  foreman's  n^ishandllng  of  their 
complaint  about  cerUln  working  conditions. 
For  this,  they  were  dlscha-ged.  Acknowledg- 
ing that  the  concerted  pn-sentatlon  of  griev- 
ances U  activity  protected  by  section  7.  the 
new  Board  members  nevertheless  sustained 
the  discharge  on  the  ground  that  the  em- 
ployees thereby  violated  a  company  rule  pro- 
hibiting employees  from  leaving  work  with- 
out notifying  their  foreman.  The  company's 
right  to  enforce  its  rule,  the  Board  held,  took 
precedence  over  the  employees"  right  to  pre- 
sent grievances  during  working  hours. 

The  new  policy,  to  accord  greater  weight 
to  the  right  of  the  employer  to  make  and  en- 
force plant  rules  thsn  to  the  statutory  rights 
of  employees  to  engage  In  concerted  activi- 
ties, repudiates  a  sutwUntlal  body  of  Judicial 
precedent  which  dlcUtes  precisely  the  con- 
trary evaluation.**  The  ccurU.  like  the  Board 
In  earlier  days,  have  alwiys  recognized  thst 
to  the  extent  that  section  7  pcrmlU  con- 
certed activity,  such  ss  presentation  of 
grievances,    or    strikes,    to    proceed    during 


•>  Republic  Steel  Corp.  ▼.  N.  L.  R.  B.  (311 
U.  S.  7.  12   (1940)). 

-Kotteakos   v.    United   States    (328  U.   B. 
750.  772    (1946)). 

**107  P.  2d  472.  479   (C.  A.  3d,  1939). 

*109  N.  L.  R.  B.  1097  (1964). 

-NLRB  ▼.  Southern  Silk  Mills.  Inc.   (209 
F.  2d  155  (C.  A.  6th.  1953).  cert,  denied  347 
U.  S.  976  (1964) )   (spontaneous  walkouts  and 
temporary  work  stop{>agf!S  to  protest  exces- 
sive heat);    Modern  Motors.  Inc.,  v.  NLRB 
(198  F.  2d  925  (C.  A.  8th,  1962))    (stopping 
work  and  concertedly  presenting  a  grievance 
concerning  a  Christmas  bonus  grievance); 
NLRB   V.   J.   I.  Caae  Co.    Bettendorf   Works 
(198  P.  2d  919  (C.  A.  8th.  1952).  cert,  denied 
S45  U.  8.  917   (1953))    (walking  off  the  Job 
without  permission  and  attempting  to  Incite 
plant  walkout  in  protest  against  discharge 
of  a  union  steward);  Kitty  Clover.  Inc..  v. 
NLRB  (208  P.  2d  212  (C.  A.  8th.  1953) )  (leav- 
ing work  In  mass  to  seek  interview  with  em- 
ployer   concerning    a    grievance);    NLRB   ▼. 
Globe  Wireless.  Ltd.  (193  P.  2d  748  (C.  A.  9th. 
1951))    (leaving  Job  to  protest  discharge  of 
fellow  employee);  NLRB  v.  Kennametal.  Inc. 
(182  F.  2d  817  (C.  A.  3d,  1950) )  (engaging  in 
work  stoppage  to  secure  higher  wages) ;  Gul- 
Utt  Gin  Co..  Inc..  ▼.  NLRB   (179  P.  2d  499 
(C.  A.  6th.  1960) )  (dlsctisslon  of  wage  griev- 
ances during  working  hours). 


working  hours,  the  employer  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  restrict,  ctirtall.  or  limit  those 
activities  by  plant  rule  or  otherwise.  If 
plant  rules  and  the  right  to  enforce  them 
were  decisive,  employers  could  deprive  the 
right  to  strike  of  all  statutory  sanction  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  adopting  a  rule  pro- 
hibiting employee  refusal  to  perform  regu- 
lar duties  during  working  hours.  As  mem- 
bers Murdock  and  Peterson  stated  in  their 
dissent: 

"In  giving  controlling  effect  to  the  plant 
rule  as  Justifying  discharge,  our  majority 
colleagues  are  simply  refusing  to  recognize 
established  Judicial  doctrine.  Were  the  Uw 
to  the  contrary,  little  would  be  left  of  the 
employees'  statutory  right  to  engage  in  a 
temporary  work  stoppage  for  mutual  aid  and 
protection.  The  majority's  attempt  to  Jus- 
tify the  restriction  on  the  employees'  exer- 
cise of  this  statutory  right  ignores  the  fact 
that  leaving  the  job  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
concerted  activity  as  the  actual  presentation 
of  the  grievance  to  management,  as  the 
Board  and  court  decisions  plainly  establish. 
Although  there  may  be  some  interference 
with  production  resulting  from  such  a  tem- 
porary work  stoppage.  It  Is  purely  incidental 
as  It  Is  In  the  case  of  a  strike  and  may  not 
afford  a  legal  basis  for  denying  the  employees 
protection  from  discharge."*' 

The  significance  of  this  reversal  of  policy 
can  hardly  be  over-emphasized.  Does  the 
new  Board  really  believe  that  Congress' 
policy  of  minimizing  Industrial  conflict  by 
fostering  the  prompt  presentation  of  griev- 
ances will  be  better  effectuated  by  compel- 
ling dissatisfied  employees  to  remain  at  their 
work  stations  until  their  employer  sees  fit 
to  release  them?  Is  not  such  a  poUcy,  aa 
the  third  circuit  observed  In  NLRB  v.  Ken- 
nametal, Inc.,"  apt  to  transform  minor 
grievances,  easily  adjusted.  Into  full-fledged 
strikes?  Or.  can  it  be  that  the  new  Board 
Is  concerned,  not  with  the  Impact  of  Ita 
policy  upon  the  mitigation  of  Industrial 
strife,  but  upon  revising  the  relative  rlghta 
and  prlvllegjs  of  employer  and  employee  to 
the  end  that  employers  may  escape  the  bur- 
den which  the  exercise  of  statutory  rlghta 
by  their  employees  entails? 

Curtailment  of  the  economic  povoer  of  labor 
organizations 

The  advent  of  the  new  majority  has 
brought  a  significant  trend  toward  treating 
as  secondary,  and  prohibited  by  section 
8  (b)  (4),  strike  tactics  of  labor  organiza- 
tions which  previous  policy  treated  as  pri- 
mary and  protected.  Restriction  of  the 
"roving  situs"**  doctrine  to  cases  in  which 
the  primary  employer  does  not  have  a  per- 
manent place  of  business  which  can  be 
picketed,'*  the  new  qualifications  on  picket- 
ing where  employees  of  secondary  employers 
are  present  at  the  primary  sltus,^  and  many 
others,^  all  tend  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 


•>  109  NLRB  1097,  1102  (1954). 

■•  182  P.  2d  817,  819  (C.  A.  3d.  1950) . 

•The  roving  situs  doctrine  allows  picket- 
ing of  the  Instrumentalities  of  an  employer 
which  are  not  stationary.  Common  examples 
are  trucks,  buses,  ships,  etc.  Reference  to 
the  doctrine  can  be  found  In  Schult*  Re- 
frigerated Service.  Inc.  (87  N.  L.  R.  B.  602 
(1949) ) :  Moore  Dry  DQck  Co.  (92  N.  L.  R.  B. 
547  (1950)):  Crowley's  Milk  Co.  (102  N.  L. 
R.  B.  996  ( 1953 ) ) ,  enforced  208  P.  2d  444 
(C.  A.  3d.  1954) ).  See  also  19th  Annual  Re- 
port. NLRB,  p.  106  et  8e.q  (1954). 

~  Wcuhington  Coca-Cola  BottUng  Work* 
(107  N.  L.  R.  B.  299  (1953)). 

n  Professional  and  Business  Men's  Life  Ins. 
Co.  (108  N.  L.  R.  B.  363  (1954) ). 

"  B.  g..  Royal  Typewriter  Co.  (Ill  N.  L.  R.  B. 
No.  67.  35  L.  R.  R.  M.  1474  (1955) ) ;  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.  (110  N.  L.  R.  B.  465  (1954) ): 
Columbia-Southern  Chemical  Corp.  (110. 
N.  L.  R.  B.  206  (1954) ) :  Independent  Lumber 
Corp.  (108  N.  L.  R.  B.  1323  (1954));  CHmo* 
Molybdenum  Co.  (108  N.  L.  R.  B.  318  (1954) ). 


the  primary  employer  In  resisting  union  de- 
mands, and,  in  turn,  weaken  the  power  of 
the  union  to  bring  effective  pressvu-e  upon 
the  employer  who  is  ita  adversary  in  the 
dispute. 

But  the  most  Important  of  the  policy  re- 
versals accomplished  by  the  new  majority 
In  this  area  la  the  decision  in  McAllister 
Transfer,  Inc."  As  two  of  the  new,  and  the 
two  dissenting,  members  of  the  Board  saw 
It,  the  issue  In  McAllister  was  Identical  with 
the  Issue  which  had  earlier  been  decided  In 
Conway's  Express,'*  namely,  whether  a  "hot 
cargo"  clause"  in  a  collective  bargaining 
contract  between  the  union  and  a  secondary 
employer  removed  nonhandllng  of  the  pri- 
mary employer's  goods  from  the  scope  of 
the  section  8  (b)  (4)  (A)  prohibition.  In 
Conway,  and  again  in  Plttaburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co..  "  the  Board  had  held  that  It  did.  and 
the  second  circuit  had  expressly  approved 
that  construction  of  the  act  In  affirming  the 
Board's  order  In  Conway.  In  McAllister, 
however,  two  of  the  new  appointees  voted  to 
reverse  Conway.  They  held,  in  short,  that 
"hot  cargo"  contracte  were  contrary  to  pub- 
lic policy;  that  secondary  employers  could 
not.  by  contract,  waive  Immunity  against 
refusals  by  their  employees  to  handle  vmf air 
goods,  and  that,  since  the  contracte  were 
contrary  to  public  policy,  they  could  not  be 
relied  upon  as  defenses  to  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charges. 

Chairman  Parmer  revolted.  He  observed 
that  his  newly  appointed  colleagues.  In  their 
freewheeling  divination  of  public  policy, 
were  glossing  over  the  plain  language  of  the 
statute."  The  language  shows,  said  the 
Chairman,  that  Congress  deliberately  left 
secondary  employers  free  to  boycott  primary 
employers.  "I  suppose,"  said  the  Chairman, 
"that  what  an  employer  may  do  he  may  also 
agree  In  advance  to  do.""  Ihe  Chairman 
reminded  his  colleagues  that  the  Board  Is 
not  "the  guardian  of  the  public  welfare,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  we  are  chaiged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  a  particular 
statute."  "■  So  far  did  his  colleagues  depart 
from  the  accepted  norm  of  administrative 
pollcjrmaklng  that  the  Chairman  found  It 
necessary  to  say:  "Judges  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  devise  legal  precepta  to  accom- 
modate their  moral  Judgmenta  that  this 
conduct  or  that  is  either  laudable  or  inde- 
fensible." •* 

Neither  ppace  nor  the  subject  matter  per- 
mlU  detailed  analysis  here  of  the  McAllister 
opinions.  But  certain  observations  are  per- 
tinent, for  they  disclose  how  sweeping  a 
departiue  the  new  Board  members  have  made 
from  the  policies  which  Congress  enacted 
into  law.  For  example,  the  two  Board  mem- 
bers who  would  reverse  Conway  deny  that 
a  labor  organization  may  bargain  collectively 
to  exclude  from  the  course  of  employment, 
as  that  term  Is  tised  in  section  8  (b)  (4) .  the 
handling  of  unfair  goods.  "Course  of  em- 
ployment," say  these  members.  Includes,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  all  action  taken  by  em- 
ployees, qua  employees,  and  excludes  only 
action  taken  by  employees  as  ultimate  con- 
sumers. But  definition  and  limitation  of 
the  course  of  employment  Is  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  fundamental  of  the  objectives 


"110  N.  L.  R.  B.  1769  (1954). 

**  87  N.  L.  R.  B.  972  ( 1949) .  enforced  195  F. 
3d  906  (C.  A.  2d,  1952). 

"A  hot  cargo  clause  Is  an  agreement  be- 
tween a  union  and  an  employer  (or  group  of 
employers)  by  which  the  employer  agrees  In 
advance  that  he  will  not  subsequently 
handle,  during  the  contract  period,  any  ship- 
ment of  goods  which  had  been  shipped  by 
struck  employers.  See  Rabouin  v.  NLRB  ( 195 
P.  2d  906,  912  (C.  A.  2d,  1952) ). 

"  105  N.  L.  R.  B.  740  (1953). 

^McAllister  Transfer.  Inc.  (110  N.  L.  R.  B. 
1V69.  1788  (1054)). 

"Ibid.,  at  1789. 

"Ibid.,  at  1788. 

■•Ibid. 
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of  eoUectlT*  bargaining.  Tb  prcscrlb*  the 
kind  of  work  which  nuiy  be  assigned  to  par- 
ticular employees  and  claesiflcatlons  of  em- 
ployees la  standard  practice  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  ooUectlve  bargaining  contracts 
obtained  by  Industrial  as  well  as  by  craft 
xuilons.  If  Congress  Intended  In  Taft-Hart- 
ley to  make  ao  serious  an  Inroad  upon  his- 
torical collective-bargaining  practice  as  to 
outlaw  bargaining  about  the  course  and 
scope  of  employment,  one  would  reasonably 
suppose  that  in  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
debates,  and  reports  on  the  act.  someone 
would  have  thought  to  mention  the  subject. 
But  the  legislative  history  Is  completely  si- 
lent on  the  point.  Manifestly.  Congress  did 
not  Intend  to  affect  the  right  of  unions  to 
bargain  for  restrictions  upon  the  scope  and 
course  of  employment. 

Confirmation  lies  in  the  fact  that,  admit- 
tedly. Congress  left  employers  free  to  exclude 
the  handling  of  unfair  goods  from  the  course 
of  their  employees'  employment.  If  Con- 
gress did  not  preclude  employers  from  doing 
that  unilaterally,  it  would  take  specific  statu- 
tory language  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
CoBfTMs  precluded  employers  from  contract- 
ing with  a  labor  organisation  to  do  It.  That 
the  new  Board  members  do  not  like  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  contract  does  not  empower 
them,  ••  the  Supreme  Court  emphasised  in 
Colgate-Palmolive -Peet  Co.  v.  N.  L.  K.  B.." 
to  "reform"  the  contract  to  "coniorm  to  the 
Board's  idea  of  correct  policy." 

In  permitting  employers  who  have  bound 
themselTes  to  "hot  goods"  clauses  to  renege 
on  their  agreements  and  thereby  brand  union 
reliance  upon  thetr  contract  rights  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  Chairman  Farmer^  opinion 
alao  departs  from  principles  rooted  deeply  in 
the  law  and  in  Board  policy.  For  example. 
In  Br1g9$'Indiana  Corp.  ■«  the  Board  refused 
to  lend  its  sanction  to  a  union  which  sought 
to  secure  repreeentatlon  rights  for  a  group 
of  employees  whom  it  had.  by  contract  with 
the  emf^oyer,  agreed  not  to  organise  or 
reprceent.  Although  the  union's  contrac- 
tual undertaking  clearly  forecloeed  the  em- 
ployeee  from  effective  exercise  of  their  statu- 
tory right  to  bargain  collectively  through 
repreeentatlves  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
although  the  employees  were  not  parties  to 
the  contract,  the  Board  refused  to  facllltato 
the  union's  avoidance  of  its  contractual  com- 
mitment. To  lend  its  sanction  to  contract 
breaking,  said  the  Board,  "is  not  the  buslnees 
of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States." 
And.  it  may  be  asked,  if  that  was  not  the 
proper  buslnees  of  Government  under  the 
Wagner  Act,  before  Congress  hsd  provided 
spedflc  remedies  for  enforcement  of  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements,  how  much  leas  is 
It  the  Government's  business  under  Taft- 
Hartley,  in  which  Congrees  made  adherence 
to  and  enforcement  of  oollective-bargaining 
contracts  a  cornerstone  of  national  labor 
policy? 

None  of  the  three  members  who  voted  to 
•oetaln  the  complaint  in  McAllister  purport 
to  repudiate  Briggs-Indiana.  Wherein  lies 
the  distinction  between  the  two  cases?  Can 
tt  be  thst  the  difference  is  that  the  statutory 
policy  affected  by  the  contract  in  Brlggs- 
Indlana  is  the  freedom  of  employees  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  whereas  the  policy  pro- 
moted by  the  majority  in  McAUlster  is  the 
lessening  of  strike  pressure  on  primary  em. 
ployers?  McAllister,  surely,  is  a  bold  de- 
parture from  the  maxim  that  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  should  be  saiice  for  the  gander. 

Just  as  the  new  Board  members  are  mis- 
using section  8  (b)  (4)  to  impose  novel  and 
iinwarranted  curbe  upon  the  power  of  unions 
to  engage  In  economic  conflict,  so  they  are 


"SSe  U.  S.  S5S.  363  (1»49). 
•■  63  N.  L.  R.  B.  1370  (IMS). 


distorting  section  8  (b)  (3)  "  to  diminish 
the  prestige  of  unions  and  reduce  their  In- 
uence  in  establishing  and  maintaining  con- 
ditions of  employment.  Perhaps  the  clear- 
est example  of  this  Is  Pacific  Intermountain 
Express,^  followed  in  North  East  Texas  Motor 
Lines,  InC*  In  that  case  a  collective  bar- 
gaining contract  provided  that  the  union 
was  to  have  exclusive  Authority  to  resolve 
all  disputes  over  seniority,  and  the  union 
bound  Itself  in  tbat  contract  not  to  base 
any  seniority  decision  on  the  union  mem- 
bership or  nonmembership  of  any  employee 
in  the  bargaining  unit.  The  Board,  how- 
ever, waa  not  satisfied  with  the  bona  fides 
of  the  union's  promise.  It  observed  that  the 
records  in  the  employer's  files  would  be  more 
reliable  than  any  information  the  union 
might  have  available  to  it  with  respect  to 
seniority.    It  then  concluded: 

"It  is  to  be  presumed,  we  believe,  that  such 
delegation  (of  power  to  the  union  to  settle 
seniority  disputes  |  is  Intended  to  and  in 
fact  will  be  \ised  by  the  union  to  encourage 
membership  in  the  union."  ■* 

On  the  face  of  It.  this  Is  far  worse  even 
than  holding  that  the  union  Is  guilty  until 
proven  innocent.  The  Board  denies  the 
\mlon  the  right  to  act  at  all  merely  because 
the  Board  presumoe  that  it  will  not  act  in- 
nocently. Where  did  the  Board  suddenly 
acquire  the  power  to  Indulge  that  kind  of  pre- 
sumption of  future  guilt?  The  elaborate 
procedural  structure  established  by  Congrees 
for  the  trial  of  chi.rges  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice becomes  a  fai-ce  If  the  Board  can  dis- 
regard the  absence  of  past  violations  and 
predicate  an  order  to  deetst  from  a  proposed 
course  of  lawful  conduct  on  tU  mere  pre- 


■•  "It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  labor  organlzatl>}n  or  its  sgenu  *  •  *  to 
caxise  or  attempt  to  cause  an  employer  to 
discriminate  agalnit  an  employee  in  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  thU  section  or  to 
discriminate  against  an  employee  with  re- 
spect to  whom  membership  in  such  organ- 
ization has  been  denied  or  terminated  on 
some  ground  other  than  bis  failure  to  tender 
the  periodic  dues  and  the  Initiation  fees  uni- 
fornUy  required  as  a  condition  of  acquiring 
or  retaining  membership"  (01  8Ut.  141 
(1947),  39  U.  8.  C  A.  I  158  (b)  (3)  (Supp.. 
1954)).  SubsecUon  (a)  (3)  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an 
employer  ■  *  *  by  discrimination  In  regard 
to  hire  or  tenure  of  employment  or  any  term 
or  condition  of  employment  to  encovirage  or 
discourage  membership  in  any  labor  organ- 
ization: Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
chapter or  In  any  other  statute  of  the  United 
States,  shall  preclude  an  employer  from  mak- 
ing an  agreement  with  a  labor  organisa- 
tion *  *  *  to  require  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment membership  therein  on  or  after 
the  30th  day  following  the  beginning  of 
stich  employment  or  the  effective  date  of 
such  agreement,  whichever  Is  the  later  •  •  • 
Provided  further,  That  no  employer  shall 
Justify  any  discrimination  again  an  employee 
for  nonmembership  in  a  labor  organization 
(A)  If  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  such  membership  was  not  available 
to  the  employee  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions generally  applicable  to  other  mem- 
bers, or  (B)  if  he  has  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  membership  was  denied  or 
terminated  for  reasons  other  than  the  fall- 
tire  of  the  employee  to  tender  the  periodic 
dues  and  the  initiation  fees  uniformly  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  acquiring  or  retain- 
ing membership"  t61  Stat.  140.  141  (1947), 
39  U.  S.  C.  A.  I  15«  (a)    (S)    (Supp.,  1954)). 

■•  107  N.  L.  R.  B.  837  (1954). 

•  109  H.  L.  R.  B.  1147  (1954). 

•*  107  N.  L.  R.  B.  837,  843  (1954). 


stimptlon  that  future  violations  may  develop. 
It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  courts 
long  ago  held  that  the  Board  was  not  em- 
powered to  enter  cautionary  orders  against 
future  violations  In  the  absence  of  a  finding, 
sustained  by  evidence,  that  similar  vio- 
fations  had  occurred  In  the  past." 

Denial  to  the  union  of  Its  contractually 
won  privilege  of  settling  seniority  disputes 
on  the  ground  that  the  union  may  utilize 
that  privilege  to  discriminate  is  the  precise 
equivalent  of  depriving  an  employer  of  the 
right  to  bargain  for  unilateral  control  over. 
for  example,  merit  increases.  It  Is  as  reason- 
able to  presume  that  an  employer  will  use 
his  power  to  grant  merit  Increases  discrim- 
Inatorily  to  undennlne  the  union  as  to  pre- 
sume that  the  union  would  exercise  its  power 
to  settle  seniority  disputes  dlscrlminatorlly 
to  strengthen  its  position.  One  can  perhaps 
visualize  the  storm  of  protest  from  employers 
and  from  the  bar  were  the  Board  to  attempt 
so  to  trench  on  employer  prerogatives. 

The  Board's  determination  that  unions 
should  not  be  permitted  to  bargain  for  uni- 
lateral control  over  the  resolution  of  senior- 
ity disputes  is  another  attempt  to  substitute 
for  Congress'  policy  a  contrary  policy  which 
the  new  Board  members  prefer.  In  NUIB  v. 
American  National  Insurance  Co.."  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  section  8  (d)  per- 
mitted each  party  to  bargain  for  unilateral 
control  of  subjecu  in  the  field  of  wages. 
hours,  and  conditions  of  employment. 
Seniority  rights  are.  of  course,  §Mch  a  sub- 
ject. IndispuUbly,  the  employer  Is  free  to 
bargain  for  unilateral  control  over  resolu- 
tion of  seniority  disputes.  Tet  the  Board 
precludes  the  union  from  doing  likewise. 

The  Board's  rationale,  that  the  employer  is 
fn  a  better  position  than  the  union  to  deter- 
mine seniority  disputes  on  their  merfts,  does 
precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
American  National  In3urance  case  enjoined 
the  Board  not  to  do:  namely,  substitute  its 
views  as  to  what  substantive  terms  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  contracts  are  reasonable  and 
proper,  for  the  views  of  the  parUes.  And  the 
Board's  assumption,  that  the  union  could 
desire  unilaterally  to  control  resolution  of 
seniority  disputes  only  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
criminating, betrays  either  a  woeful  ignor- 
ance of  the  significance  in  Industrial  life  of 
the  union's  role  under  union  shop  contracts 
as  arbiter  of  disputes  between  members,  or 
a  malicious  purpose  to  strip  unions  of  power 
to  function  in  this  area  and  thereby  to  dl« 
mlnlsh  their  prestige.  When  one  observes 
that  in  the  proviso  to  section  8  (b)  (1)  (A)* 
Congress  removed  Internal  union  affairs 
completely  from  the  Board's  reach.  It  be- 
comes apparent  how  far  this  policy  of  the 
new  Board  strays  from  the  avowed  objective, 
"effectuation  of  the  policies  of  the  act." 

Another  example  of  the  new  Board's  tend- 
ency to  intervene  In  the  internal  affairs  of 


*  NLRB  V.  Ooodyear  Tire  A  JtKbber  Co.  of 
Alaltama  (139  P.  ad  061.  M7-88  (C.  A.  5th. 
1942) ):  Reliance  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRB  (135  P.  3d 
311,  316-17.  331  (C.  A.  7th.  1943)):  SLRB  v. 
Arma  Corp  (133  P  2d  153.  156-67  (C.  A.  3d, 
1941));  NLRB  v.  Sttperior  Tanning  Co.  (117 
P.  ad  881.  891  (C.  A.  7th,  1940));  NLRB  v. 
West  Kentucky  Coal  Co.  (110  P.  3d  816,  831-33 
(C.  A.  6th,  1940)). 

"343  U.  8.  395  (1953). 

*  "It  shall  b«  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  » 
labor  organization  or  its  agents  *  *  *  to  re- 
strain or  coerce  (A)  employees  in  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  in  section  157  of  this 
Utle:  Provided,  Tlukt  this  paragraph  shall  not 
Impair  the  right  of  a  labor  organization  to 
prescribe  its  own  rules  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  or  retention  of  membership 
therein"  (61  SUt.  141  (1947).  29  U.  S.  C.  A. 
sec.  158  (b)  (1)  (A)). 
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labor  unions  and  to  lmpot«  upon  union  op- 
erations burdensome  restrictions  which  the 
statute  neither  contemplates  nor  sanctions 
U  Metal  Ware  Corp.-  In  that  case  the  new 
Board  overruled  ChrUhclm-Ryders  **  The 
Chrisholm-Ryder  case  held  that  once  an 
employee  had  been  expelled  from  member- 
ship in  the  contracting  union,  and  his  dis- 
charge requested  for  failure  to  tender  peri- 
odic dues  uniformly  required  under  a  valid 
union  shop  contract,  the  employee  could 
not  thereafter  acquire  Immunity  to  dis- 
charge by  making  a  belated  tender.  The 
decision  on  its  face  show^d  a  careful  eval- 
uation by  the  Board  of  the  terms  of  sections 
8  (a)  (3)  and  8  (b)  (3)  ■•  and  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  both  sections,  all  of  which 
led  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  least 
where  suspension  or  expulsion  preceded  the 
union's  request  for  dlscbiirge,  the  date  of 
the  re<iuest  was  controlling     The  Board  said : 

"To  hold,  as  the  General  Cotmsel  wges, 
that  proviso  (B)  to  section  8  (a)  (3)  and 
section  8  (b)  (3)  permit  employee-members 
subject  to  a  valid  union-shop  agreement  to 
diarecsrd  with  Impunity  the  union's  uni- 
form requirements  rerpecllng  the  time  for 
payment  of  periodic  dues  ss  a  condition  of 
retaining  membership,  would  be  a  distor- 
tion of  the  manifest  sense  of  these  sections. 
Moreover,  such  an  Interpretation  would 
materially  detract  from  the  substance  of 
union -security  agreements  which  Congress 
vouchsafed  to  unions  and  would  leave  indi- 
vidual employees  free  to  Ignore  an  Important 
condition  of  membership,  which  unions  are 
permitted  to  Impose."  •• 

In  contrast,  the  Metal  ^'are  decision  does 
not  even  refer  to  the  language  of  the  statute 
or  to  the  legislative  history.  On  ipse  dixit 
•lone,  the  new  Board  new  declares  that: 
"A  full  and  unqualified  '.ender  made  any 
time  prior  to  actual  discharge  and  without 
regard  as  to  when  tbe  request  for  discharge 
may  have  been  made.  Is  a  proper  tender  and 
a  subsequent  discharge  based  upon  the  re- 
quest is  unlawful."  " 

Manifestly,  this  decision  permits  em- 
ployees to  make  a  mockery  of  union  rules 
governing  the  time  by  which  periodic  dues 
must  )}e  paid.  By  one  stroke  of  the  pen  the 
Board  declares  those  rulet.  no  matter  how 
fair,  and  how  uniformly  applied,  unen- 
forcible.  Can  this  decision  be  squared  wHh 
the  policy  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the 
proviso  to  section  8  (b)  (1)  (A)**  and  with 
the  legislative  history?  And  what  are  the 
practical  consequences  of  this  decision  from 
the  employer's  point  of  view?  Now  the  em- 
ployer cannot  rely  upon  tlie  employee's  de- 
linquency which  resulted  in  his  expulsion; 
he  must  now  satisfy  himself,  before  making 
the  discharge,  that  the  employee  has  not 
tendered  dues  up  until  the  very  last  minute 
before  the  discharge  becomes  effective.  Tbe 
additional  complication  and  annoyance 
which  this  entails  for  the  employer,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  additional  risk  which  It  Im- 
poses, may  prove  a  substantial  deterrent  to 
the  execution  and  enforcement  of  valid 
union  security  agreements.  If  the  Board, 
like  any  one  else,  is  preeiuned  to  Intend  the 
normal  consequences  of  its  acts,  one  may 
well  conclude  that  discouragement  of  en- 
forcement of  union  security  agreements  Is 
precisely  the  objective  which  the  Metal  Ware 
decision  seeks  to  achieve. 


Attentiation  of  statutory  restrictions  on  em- 
ployer opposition  to  unionization 

This  paper  m\ist,  of  necessity,  pass  lightly 
over  the  new  Board's  policy  of  drawing  those 
teeth  which  Congress  left  In  sections  8  (a) 
(1)  and  (3)  when  it  adopted  section  8  (c).** 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  Congress  reaffirmed,  In 
the  clearest  possible  statutory  language,  that 
promises  of  benefit  and  threats  of  reprisal, 
designed  to  defeat  unionization,  are  out- 
lawed by  the  act.  Under  the  new  Board's 
policy,  applied  in  a  host  of  cases,  the  rule 
has  lieeome  a  ghoet,  "a  promise  to  the  ear  to 
be  broken  to  the  hope,  a  teasing  Illusion  like 
a  munificent  bequest  In  a  pauper's  will."** 
As  Professor  Wirtz  has  demonstrated,**  em- 
ployer language  which  in  the  past  was  found 
unmistakably  to  promise  benefits  Is  now 
characterized  as  Innocuous  "prophecy"  or 
"prediction";"  threats  of  reprisal,  clear  to 
the  least  sophisticated  of  employees,  are  now 
passed  off  as  privileged  statements  of  legal 
position;  and  even  the  clearest  of  threats  are 
excused,  wherever  feasible,  under  the  "iso- 
lated Instance"  rubric* 

It  Is  significant,  too,  that  the  new  Board 
In  section  8  (a)  (3)  Cases  appears  to  b« 
more  willing  to  reverse  trial  examiner  fact- 
findings where  the  examiner  concludes  that 
the  emi^oyer's  motive  was  discriminatory 
than  when  the  examiner  finds  the  employer's 
motive  pure.  Dtiring  the  past  year  and  a 
half  the  Board  11  times  reversed  trial  exam- 
iners who  had  foimd  discharges  discrim- 
inatory.* In  only  four  eases,  however,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  did  It  reverse  where  the 
examiner  failed  to  find  discrimination.*  Of 
course,  these  results  alone  are  not  conclusive, 
but,  viewed  In  context  of  the  significant 
policy  changes  in  other  areas,  they  tend  to 
suggest  that  the  decisions  In  discriminatory 
discbarge  cases  are  now  colored  by  an  un- 
artlculated  premise  that  the  employer's  con- 
trol over  his  labor  force  should  not  be  Im- 
peded by  too  careful  or  penetrating  an  atuily- 
sis  of  bis  motives  In  Instances  of  alleged 
discrimination. 

sv 

The  recent  major  policy  decisions  reveal  a 
total  disregard  for  the  fact  that  In  section 


» 113  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  80,  86  L.  R.  R.  M.  1077 
(1956). 

•> 94  N.  L.  R.  B.  508  (1961). 

•■  Statutes  quoted  note  83  supra. 

•■94  N.  L.  R.  B.  506,  610  (1951). 

••  113  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  80,  »6  L.  R.  R.  U.  10T7, 
1078  (1055). 

■*  Statute  quoted  note  89  supra. 
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**  Stetute  quoted  note  18  supra. 

ti  Edwards  v.  California,  314  U.  S.  100,  186 
(1941). 

•*The  New  National  Labor  Relations 
Board;  Herein  of  Employer  Persuasion,  49 
Nw.  U.  L.  Rev.  594  (1954);  Board  Policy  and 
Labor-Management  Relations:  "Employer 
Perstiaslon,"  NTU  Seventh  Annual  Confer- 
ence  on  Labor,  p.  79  (1964). 

-National  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.  (106 
N.  L.  R.  B.  1300  (1953) ) :  Chicopee  Mfg.  Carp. 
(107  N.  L.  R.  B.  106  (1953));  Denting  Co. 
(107  N.  L.  R.  B.  1100  (1054));  Sparkletts 
Drinking  Water  Corp.  (107  N.  L.  R.  B.  1463 
(1964)). 

*  Bsqtiire.  !nc.  ( 107  N.  L.  R.  B.  1338  ( 1954) ) . 

*Jforpanton  Pull  Fashioned  Hosiery  Co. 
(107  NLRB  1534  (1964));  Leisure  Lads,  Ine. 
(113NUtBNo.S8,  36L,R.R-M.  1017  (1956)); 
Union  News  Co.  (113  NLRB  Na  67,  86  L.  R. 
R.  M.  1045  (1986)):  Tropix-Togs.  Inc.  (Ill 
NLRB  No.  187,  35  L.  B.  R.  M.  1633  (1956)); 
riorUUi  Builders.  Inc.  (Ill  NLRB  No.  130, 
85  L.  R.  R.  M.  1575  (10S6));  School-Time 
Frocks,  Ine.  (110  NLRB  1650  (1964));  Diaper 
Jean  Mfg.  Co.  (109  NUtB  1045  (1954));  Pe- 
troleum Carriers.  Inc.  ( 109  NLRB  495  ( 1954) ) ; 
MUls-Morris  Co.  (108  NLRB  1241  (1954)); 
East  Texas  Steel  Coatings  Co.  (108  NLRB  1078 
(1954) );  Price  Electric  Corp.  (107  NLRB  1474 
(1954));  BrastoeU  Motor  Freight  Lines  (107 
NLRB  790  (1954)). 

*Pyne  Moulding  Corp.  (110  NUtB  1700 
(1054)):  Colonial  Fashions,  Inc.  (110  NLRB 
1197  (1954));  Wagner  Transportation  Co. 
(110  NLRB  1179  (1954)):  Texas  Independent 
Oa  Co.  (108  NLRB  617  (1954)). 


1  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  In  section  1 
of  tbe  Wagner  Act,  Congress  declared  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
unionization  for  the  purpose  of  "restoring 
equality  of  bargaining  power  between  em- 
ployers aiKl  employees,"*  to  eliminate  em- 
ployer impoeed  obstacles  to  self -organization 
and  collective  bargaining  which  "lead  to 
strikes  and  other  fomu  of  industrial  strife 
or  unrest,  which  have  the  •  •  •  necessary 
effect  of  burdening  or  obstructing  com- 
merce,"* and  to  eliminate  obstructions  to 
commerce  •  •  •  "by  encouraging  the  prac- 
tice and  procedure  of  collective  bargaining 
and  by  protecting  the  exercise  by  workers  of 
full  freedom  of  association,  self-organiza- 
tion, and  designation  of  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing,  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protec- 
tion."* Today,  as  under  the  Wagner  Act. 
"the  right  of  Mnployees  to  organize  for  mu- 
tual aid  without  employer  Interference 
*  *  *  Is  the  principle  of  labor  relations 
which  the  Board  Is  to  foster."  * 

To  say  the  least,  self-organization  is  not 
promoted  by  decisions  which  sanction  em- 
ployer Interference  with  unionization  by  all 
but  the  most  blatant  and  stupidly  phrased 
of  promises  and  tbreate.  Hut  these  deci- 
sions make  It  Infinitely  easter  for  employers 
to  defeat  employee  efforte  to  organise  for 
collective  bargaining  Itself  shows  them  to 
be  Incompatible  with  the  declared  objsettvs 
of  tbe  act.  But  they  have  other  conse- 
quences additionally  destructive  of  Congress' 
purposes.  Congress  provided  the  election 
machinery  of  section  9  in  the  hope  that  Ite 
availability  would  Induce  labor  organisations 
to  resort  to  the  administrative  process  to 
establish  txu^aining  rights.  When,  however, 
the  beginning  of  an  organisational  campaign 
or  the  filing  of  a  petition  with  tbe  Board 
becomes  an  invltfttion  to  the  employer  to 
Interfere  with  his  efnployee's  choice,  resort 
to  the  administrative  process  becomes  a  fu- 
tility. Tbe  more  employees  and  labor  or- 
ganizations come  to  realize  that  by  sklUfxilly 
utilizing  their  new  won  license  employers 
can  virtually  insture  the  union's  defeat  at  the 
polls,  the  more  will  they  resort  to  organisa- 
tional picketing  and  recognition  strikes  to 
establish  collective  bargaining.  Such  strikes 
and  picketing  the  Board  cannot  end  by  con- 
ducting elections  on  employer  petitions.  Por 
Congres  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministrative processes  of  section  9  were  es- 
tablished to  supplement,  and  not  supersede, 
the  right  of  employees  and  labor  organiza- 
tions to  strike  and  picket  for  organizational 
and  recognition  purposes.  As  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Labor -Management  Relations  re- 
ported: 

"The  right  to  strike  for  recognition  is  only 
forecloeed  when  another  labor  organization 
has  been  certified  as  the  bargaining  rep- 
resentative. 

"A  labor  organization  may  lose  an  election 
in  which  It  was  the  only  union  on  the  ballot 
and  tbe  next  day  call  a  legal  strike  to  force 
the  employer  to  recognize  It  as  tbe  bar- 
gaining agent  for  those  employees  who  have 
just  rejected  tt."  • 

The  result  Is  that  instead  of  assisting  In  the 
accompUshmeat  of  Congress'  purpose — to  re- 
duce strikes  and  picketing  provoked  by  em- 
ployer opposition  to  unionization — the  new 
Board's  policies  proliferate  such  disputes  and 
frustrate  Congress'  purpose.  ' 


«61  Stat.  136  (1947).  29  U.  S.  C.  A.  |  151 
(supp..  1954). 

*Ibid. 

•  Ibid. 

^Jtepublie  Aviation  Corp.  v.  NLRB  (824 
n.  8.  703,  708  (1945)). 

*S.  Rept.  No.  966,  pt.  S,  p.  71.  80tb  Cong.. 
2d  seas.  (1948). 
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•nd  Mine  conjequenee  reaults  from  the 
new  Jurledlctlonal  policy  which  compeU  re- 
sort to  itrlkes  by  barring  kcceas  to  the  act'e 
admlnletratlve  remedlea.  It  U  true,  of 
course.  In  the  abort  run,  that  the  effect  of 
that  policy  la  to  bar  employer  reaort  to  the 
Board  to  remedy  union  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices, as  well  as  to  bar  union  resort  against 
employer  unfair  pracUcea.  But  that  U 
merely  additional  evidence  of  the  Incompat- 
IbUlty  of  the  Board's  policy  with  Ctongreas* 
policy.  Moreover,  If.  as  It  would  appear,  the 
real  objective  of  the  new  policy  Is  to  Induce 
Congress  to  turn  over  to  the  States  the  regu- 
lation of  labor  relations  In  those  Industries 
which  the  Board  eschews,  then  the  Jurisdic- 
tional policy  Is  part  and  parcel  of  a  scheme 
to  deny  to  employees  and  labor  organizations 
the  rights  which  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy 
under  Federal  law. 

The  pitfalls  and  restrictions  which  the 
new  Board  has  imposed  upon  the  right  of 
employeea  to  engage  In  strikes  and  other 
concerted  activities  lor  mutual  aid  and  pro- 
tection are  Incompatible  with  Congress'  rec- 
ognition that  the  right  to  strike  U  the  only 
means  through  which  workers  can  make 
effective  the  collective-bargaining  power 
which  the  act  assures  them.  To  Impute  to 
Innocent  strikers,  as  the  Board  now  does, 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  unidentified 
third  parties,  and  to  have  that  Imputation 
result  In  denial  of  reinstatement.  Is  to  make 
the  right  to  strike  so  hazardous  as  seriously 
to  Impede  Its  exercise.  These  changes,  like 
the  projected  outlawry  of  '•hot  goods" 
clauses,  the  prohibition  of  union  resolution 
of  seniority  disputes,  and  the  prohibition 
upon  enforcement  of  uniform  union  rulea 
governing  the  time  for  payment  of  periodic 
dues,  all  tend  to  weaken  the  bargaining 
power  of  employees  vls-a-vls  the  employer. 
and  to  diminish  union  prestige  and  Influ- 
ence. 

The  sweeping  and  crucial  character  of  the 
policy  changes  which  the  Board  has  made 
during  the  past  18  months,  taken  together, 
amount  to  amendment  of  the  statute  In  a 
manner  far  more  drastic  than  anything  this 
administration  has  proposed  to  Congress. 
To  accomplish  Its  objective  the  Board  has 
cast  aside  compelling  Judicial  authority. 
Judicial  determination,  as  In  Conway,  that 
"hot  cargo "  clauses  are  not  Illegal  seems 
Inadequate  to  convince  the  new  Board  mem- 
bers that  redetermination  of  the  Issue  must 
be  left  to  the  legislative  process.  The  fact 
that  Congress,  while  enacting  Taft-Hartley, 
considered  and  approved  the  earlier  policies 
has  given  the  Board  members  no  pause  In 
making  changes,  and  even  the  legislative 
history  of  newly  added  provisions  has  In 
some  cases  been  disregarded.  It  Is  Ironic 
that  such  a  development  should  occur  at 
this  stage,  after  Congress  took  special  care.  In 
the  1947  amendments,  to  adopt  provisions 
which  "effectively  limit  •  •  •  the  Board  to 
the  performance  of  quasl-Judlclal  func- 
tions."  • 

EzHiarr  3 
Local  No.  688. 
WAaxROtrsx  and  Distbibution 

WoBKxas'  Union, 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  March  1,  1959. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx. 
United  States  Senate, 

Waafiington,  D.  C. 
DcAB  Senatob  Moaax:  The  enclosed  story 
of  the  case  of  Teamstefa  Local  688  v.  r'le 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  documents 
charges  of  Board  delay,  abuse  of  administra- 
tive discretion,  and  frustration  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  Board 
policies. 

The  chronology  of  events  enclosed  here- 
with graphically  presents  the  tortuous  and 
circuitous  route  this  case  has  taken.    It  Is  a 


•H.  Rept.  No.  510.  on  R.  R.  3030,  p.  38. 
COth  Cong  ,  1st  sees.  (1947). 


dramatic  Illustration  of  bureaucratic  redtape 
depriving  employeea  of  their  basic  rights  to 
an  election. 

The  United  States  district  court  found 
that  a  clear  majority  of  the  employees  of 
Coca-Cola  are  members  of  the  teanxsters 
union.  The  transcript  of  record  before  the 
Board  clearly  shows  that  the  Independent 
union  was  dissolved  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  members  and  that  all  200  drivers 
Joined  the  teamsters  union.  In  the  Injunc- 
tion proceeding  brought  by  the  Board  against 
the  union,  only  1  employee  testified  for 
the  company,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  300 
employees  were  In  the  courtroom  prepared 
to  testify  for  the  teamsters  union. 

Despite  this  clear-cut  demonstration  of 
the  wishes  of  the  employees,  the  Labor  Board 
has  succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Co:,  of  St.  Louis,  and  has  en- 
meshed the  proceedings  In  a  series  of  post- 
ponements. redtaj)e,  and  policies  which  have 
made  It  Impossible  for  these  employees  to 
vote  for  the  bargaining  agent  of  their  own 
choice. 

The  extraordinary  delays  in  this  case  are 
responsible  for  a  strike  of  200  driver-sales- 
men, cxxrrently  In  lU  17th  week.  This  Is  not 
a  strike  for  recognition,  but  simply  a  protest 
against  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  company 
and  the  iinjustlfled  deUys  allowed  by  the 
Board. 

The  recent  denial  by  the  Board  of  an  elec- 
tion on  the  ground  that  Its  policy  calls  for 
withholding  of  an  election  while  unwalved 
unfair  labor  practice  chargea  are  pending 
calls  for  a  reexamination  of  this  policy  in 
order  to  determine  whether  this  policy  con- 
travenes the  basic  purposes  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act — namely,  the  promotion  of  Industrial 
peace. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board's  policy  Is  to 
guarantee  the  employees  freedom  from  coer- 
cion or  Interference  In  selecting  a  bargaining 
agent.  If  the  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
does  not  relate  to  a  violation  of  a  section  of 
the  act  pertaining  to  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  the  employee,  but  rather  to  protecting  an 
Interest  of  the  employer  or  of  a  third  person. 
It  should  not  be  a  btu'  to  an  election. 

In  this  case,  the  Labor  Board  denied  the 
Union  an  election  although  2  of  the  3  alleged 
violations  dealt  with  Issues  unrelated  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual  employee's  choice. 
The  third  charge  was  not  filed  until  January 
27 — over  5  months  after  the  petition  for 
election  was  filed. 

The  General  Counsel  has  accepted  as  true 
the  complaints  filed  by  the  company  despite 
Its  long  history  of  union  btistlng  as  found 
by  the  Board  Itself  In  a  prior  case.  He  has 
also  filed  a  complaint  on  one  of  the  charges 
In  direct  contravention  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  act.  rulings  of  the  General 
Counsel,  and  policies  laid  down  by  the  Board. 
He  has  filed  these  charges  despite  a  long 
history  of  delaying  tactics  In  this  case,  where 
3  postponements  were  granted  before  a 
hearing  was  held,  and  2  extensions  were 
granted  for  the  filing  of  a  very  simple  brief. 
These  delays  covered  a  period  of  14  weeks. 
The  delays  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Board 
has  covered  a  period  of  over  5  months,  and 
If  the  General  Counsel  Is  prone  to  continue 
to  accept  charges  filed  by  the  company,  there 
is  no  end  In  sight  and  an  election  may  be 
postponed  Indefinitely. 

The  Board  has  withdrawn  the  election  ma- 
chinery without  examining  the  meriU  of  the 
unfair  labor  practice  charge,  relying  entirely 
on  the  findings  of  the  General  Counsel.  Al- 
though the  first  charge  was  filed  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  and  the  Board  sought  a  Federal  court 
Injunction  to  restrain  the  alleged  violation 
pending  a  determination  by  the  Board,  after 
almost  4  months  there  has  been  no  deter- 
mlnatlon  of  the  validity  of  these  charges. 
This  Illustrates  the  tremendoxu  power  the 
Board's  policy  places  In  the  hands  of  th« 
General  Counsel. 


The  General  Cotmsel  has  absolute  power  to 
delay  an  election  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  by  accepting  the  charges  of  the  com- 
pany  as  true.  The  Board's  refusal  to  examine 
the  validity  of  theae  charges  as  regards  the 
application  of  this  policy  leaves  no  recourse 
to  the  union  but  to  revert  to  a  test  of  eco- 
nomic strength.  Because  time  Is  of  the 
essence  In  labor  disputes,  especially  when  a 
unlon-bustlng  comptany  uses  delays  as  a 
weapon,  administrative  delay  by  the  Board 
becomes  a  powerful  ally  of  the  company  la 
Its  campaign  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

We  have  sought  answers,  but  have  received 
none,  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Did  the  General  Counsel  abuse  his  dis- 
cretion In  finding  that  the  strike  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  drivers  was  for  recognition  when  In 
fact  it  was  against  the  dilatory  tactics  of 
the  company? 

3.  Did  the  General  Counsel  abuse  his  dis- 
cretion In  finding  that  there  was  an  out- 
standing certification,  when  the  record  clear- 
ly shows  that  the  Independent  union  was 
dissolved  on  October  24.  1955,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  all  200  drivers,  and  that  the 
drivers  had  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  team- 
sters union? 

3.  Did  the  General  Counsel  In  fact  contra- 
vene the  Intent  of  Congress,  the  rulings  of 
the  General  Counsel,  and  the  poUcl^  of  the 
Board  In  filing  a  complaint  alleging  an  8 
(b)  (4)  (C)  violation  when  the  certified 
union  had  dissolved  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  members  and  therefore  was  no  longer 
In  existence? 

4.  Did  the  General  Counsel  violate  Board 
policy  In  falling  to  consider  the  long  history 
of  union  busting  by  the  company  In  de- 
termining the  bona  fids  nature  of  the 
charges? 

5.  Did  the  General  Counsel  consider  the 
dilatory  tactics  of  the  company  In  seeking 
postponemenU.  refusing  to  provide  inter- 
state commerce  information,  as  a  weapon  to 
gain  extra  time,  claiming  surprise  when  the 
Independent  union  withdrew  as  an  inter- 
venor.  when  In  fact  the  company  knew  of 
Its  dissolution — as  evidence  of  bad  faith? 
Should  he  not  have  considered  all  of  these 
factors  in  determining  whether  the  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  were  part  and  parcel 
of  this  overall  strategy  of  delay? 

6.  Did  not  the  Board  fall  In  ite  responsi- 
bility to  bold  free  elections  in  refusing  to 
Investigate  or  evaluate  these  charges? 

7.  Is  not  the  suspcruion  of  the  employee's 
righu  to  a  free  election  under  these  circum- 
stances tantamount  to  a  delegation  of  the 
Board's  responsibility  for  holding  elections 
to  the  General  Counael? 

8.  Why  did  the  Labor  Board  suspend  the 
employee's  rights  to  a  free  election  while  the 
charge  of  the  union's  violation  of  section  8 
(b)   (4)   (C)  was  pending? 

9.  Did  this  pending  charge  have  any  rela- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  a  free  election? 

10.  What  policy  of  the  act  was  served  by  • 
suspension  of  an  election  under  these  ctr- 
cumstences? 

11 .  Is  there  any  Justification  for  extending 
the  Board's  policy  of  suspending  election 
where  a  pending  unfair  labor  practice  Inter- 
fered with  the  freedom  of  individual  choice 
to  a  situation  where  this  pending  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  relates  to  the  righte  of 
an  employer  as  In  the  8  (b)  (4)  (C)  situa- 
tion, or  the  righte  of  a  third  person  as  In 
the  8  (b)   (4)   (A)  situation? 

13.  Is  not  this  extension  of  policy  cover- 
ing all  unfair  labor  practice  charges  punitive 
In  effect — depriving  the  employees  of  a  free 
election  as  punishment  for  the  violation  of 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act? 

13.  If  additional  penalties  are  to  be  Im- 
posed for  violation  of  the  act,  is  not  this 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  and  not  the 
MLRB? 

14.  Did  the  Board  act  arbitrarily  In  deny- 
ing the  union's  request  for  an  argument  be- 
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fore  the  Board  In  the  light  of  these  cireum- 
stences? 

15.  To  what  degree  have  the  poildes  of 
the  Board  been  abandoned  In  the  granting 
of  postponemenU.  of  hearings,  and  exten- 
sions in  the  filing  of  briefs'' 

16.  If  there  has  been  a  deviation  of  Board 
policy — what  extenuating  circumstanoes  in 
this  case  led  to  a  departure  Irom  this  policy? 

We  will  appreciate  any  astiletance  you  can 
give  us  In  getting  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions from  the  Chairman  o(  the  Board  and 
the  General  CounseL 

I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.   J.   GXBBONC. 

Seeretary-Trtastirer,  Teamsters  Local 
Union  No.  688. 

Thx  Casz  or  TxAMSTEBs'  I/x'ju.  688  Against 
THE  National  Labor  Rilations  Boako 
(Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.  or  St.  Louis  14- 
RC-2861) 

I.    INTBODUCnoN 

A.  The  series  of  company  infpired  delays 
sanctioned  by  offlclal  acte  of  the  Board  has 
resulted  in  a  strike  of  200  Coca-Cola  driver- 
salesmen  currently  In  ite  17th  week.  This 
Is  not  a  strike  for  recognition,  as  claimed 
by  the  company  and  the  Bauxl.  but  simply 
the  last  resort  of  employeeii  who  are  pro- 
testing the  delays  which  havi-  deprived  them 
of  their  basic  right  to  an  election  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

B.  The  question  has  arisen  —on  what  basis 
does  the  Board  Justify  Ite  denial  of  the  elec- 
tion machinery  to  the  em)>loyee8  in  this 
case?  The  answer  is  found  in  a  Board  policy 
of  denying  the  election  machinery  to  the 
employees  wherever  the  General  Counsel 
finds  that  an  unfair  labor  practice  has  been 
committed  and  thla  charge  Is  pending.  This 
policy  was  Invoked  by  the  Board  on  No- 
vember 9,  1955.  The  following  chronology 
of  evenU  will  demonstrate  tne  following: 

1.  Dilatory  tactics  by  the  company  and 
Board  collaboration  with  t^ie  company  in 
permitting  3  postponemcnte  ct  a  hearing  and 
2  extensions  In  the  filing  of  briefs — totaling  a 
period  of  14  weeks  from  the  date  of  filing  for 
an  election. 

2.  Filing  of  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
by  the  General  Counsel  against  the  union  In 
contravention  of  the  legl8latl%  e  history  of  the 
act.  the  rulings  of  the  Oenerul  Counsel's  of- 
fice In  1951  and  1952,  and  policies  of  the 
Board  Itself. 

3.  The  Board  denying  the  employees  the 
election  machinery  provided  for  by  the  act 
pending  the  determination  of  these  charges. 

4.  The  Board  has  failed  t  >  examine  the 
merits  of  any  of  these  charges  prior  to  the 
suspending  of  the  employees  righte  to  an 
election. 

5.  The  Board  has  refused  to  consider  the 
long  history  of  union  busting  by  the  com- 
pany: although,  this  has  been  a  policy  of  the 
Board  In  ascertaining  the  bona  fide  nature 
of  the  charges. 

6.  Two  of  the  three  charges  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  a  free  election  since 
they  deal  with  sections  of  the  act  designed 
to  protect  the  employer  and  third  persons 
exclusively.  The  third  charge  was  not  filed 
until  January  18,  over  5  months  after  the 
petition  for  election  was  filed  and  3  months 
after  the  representation  hearing. 

7.  The  finding  of  the  Federal  court  that 
the  teamsters  union  represente  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  employees,  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  intimidation  of  the  employees 
prior  to  the  date  the  majority  was  estab- 
lished, and  that  there  Is  no  reasonable  basis 
for  the  finding  of  any  unfair  labor  practice 
in  this  case — has  been  completely  ignored 
by  the  Labor  Board. 

8.  The  unfair  lat>or  practice  charge  for  • 
vloUUon  of  section  8  (b)  (4)  (C)  of  the 
act  was  filed  although  the  certification  of 
the  independent  union  waa  over  2  years  old. 
This  union  had  been  dissolved  by  a  tmanl- 


mous  vote  of  the  membership;  Ite  attorney 
had  requested  withdrawal  of  ite  name  from 
the  ballot,  and  all  200  members  had  )olned 
the  teamsters  union.  On  the  basis  of  this 
record,  the  United  Stetes  district  court  de- 
nied the  Board's  petition  for  a  temporary  in- 
junction. 

9.  Administrative  remedies  have  been  ex- 
hausted. Petition  for  reconsideration  of  the 
Board's  denial  of  an  election  has  been  filed, 
and  oral  argument  before  the  Board  re- 
quested. Conferences  have  been  held  with 
the  General  Counsel  and  the  regional  di- 
rector to  no  avail.  The  regional  director 
has  taken  several  inconsistent  poeltlons  in 
his  offers  of  settlement.  There  has  been  a 
shutning  of  responsibility  between  the  re- 
gional and  Washington  offices  of  the  Board. 
The  Board's  policy  on  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions hinges  on  the  findings  of  the  General 
Counsel,  and  the  General  Counsel  has  shuf- 
fled the  ultimate  responsibility  to  the  re- 
gional director.  The  regional  director  has 
responded  to  the  pressure  of  the  comp«Lny. 
The  employees  have  been  caught  in  the  web 
of  the  circuitous  process  of  redtepe  and  buck- 
passing. 

The  basic  question  remains:  Whether 
these  policies  and  procedures  of  the  Board 
are  responsible  for  the  frustration  of  the 
fundamentel  policy  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — 
namely,  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace. 

n.   CHBONOLOCT    OF    EVENTS 

September  2,  1955 :  Teamsters  Local  Union. 
No.  688,  petitioned  for  election,  presenting 
authorization  cards  for  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  Coca-Cola  driver-salesmen.  Labor 
Board  subsequently  scheduled  hearing  for 
September  29. 

September  28:  Company  counsel  requeste 
postponement,  which  Is  granted.  Hearing 
rescheduled  for  October  12. 

October  12:  Company  again  requeste  addi- 
tional time  to  permit  new  counsel,  former 
Regional  Board  Director  Lee  ICcMahon,  to 
prepare  for  the  case.  Request  denied. 
However,  company  pressures  Board  into 
granting  continuance  by  refusing  to  provide 
Interstate  commerce  data  at  this  hearing. 
Hearing  rescheduled  for  November  8. 

October  22 :  Bottlers  strike  over  a  grievance 
dispute  unrelated  to  this  case.  Driver- 
salesmen,  under  auspices  of  independent 
union,  respect  picket  line. 

October  23:  Company  fires  all  200  driver- 
salesmen  for  failure  to  cross  picket  line. 
Striking  bottlers  are  not  fired. 

October  24:  Approximately  200  driver- 
salesmen  meet  and  unanimously  decide  to 
dissolve  Independent  union  and  affiliate  with 
teamEters  local  688.  Shortly  thereafter, 
company's  attorney  learned  of  this  in  con- 
ference with  teamsters  representetlve. 

October  26:  Bottlers  go  back  to  work. 
Company  rehires  all  of  the  200  driver-sales- 
men. 

November  8:  Board  proceeds  with  repre- 
sentation hearing.  Independent  union  re- 
quests to  withdraw  as  Intervenor.  Company 
pleads  surprise  and  requeste  further  con- 
tinuance of  case.  In  order  to  defeat  this 
company  play  for  further  delay.  Independent 
union  drops  motion  to  withdraw.  Subse- 
quently it  formally  petitions  Board  to  strike 
Its  name  from  the  ballot.  Company  requeste 
extension  to  November  29  for  filing  of  briefs. 
Hearing  officer  grante  request.  Driver- 
salesmen  meet  that  evening  and  vote  to 
strike  in  protest  against  dilatory  tectlcs  of 
the  company  in  attempting  to  block  election. 

November  9:  Company  files  complaint  of 
unfair  labor  practice  charging  union  with 
violation  of  section  8  (b)  (4)  (C)  of  the  act. 
General  Counsel  files  complaint  against 
union,  despite  fact  that  independent  union 
notified  Board  of  ite  dissolution  and  100  per- 
cent membership  affiliation  with  the  team- 
sters. 

November  29:  Company  petitions  Board 
for  a  second  extension  of  time  in  filing  of 
briefs.  Board  grante  eztenaton  to  Decem- 
ber 7. 


December  7:  Company  files  brief  of  11 
pages  double  space.  The  simple  nature  of 
the  brief  makes  difficult  to  understand  need 
for  extensions  of  80  daya  from  conclusion 
at  hearing. 

December  8:  Union  receives  subpen*  to 
appear  in  United  States  district  court  as  a 
defendant  in  an  action  brought  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Board  seeking  to  enjoin 
the  union's  picketline  pending  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Board  of  the  section 
(b)   (4)  (C)  charge. 

December  19:  The  Board's  petition  for  a 
temporary  injunction  was  tried  in  (Case  No. 
10534  (1))  the  United  Stetes  district  court 
for  the  eastern  division  of  the  eastern  Judi- 
cial district  of  Mlssoiul.  Almost  all  of  the 
2(X)  drivers  were  In  court  prepared  to  testify 
for  tile  union.  Only  one  employee  testified 
for  the  company,  and  he  was  the  son  of  the 
company  superintendent. 

December  21 :  Court  hearing  concluded. 

January  18,  1956:  Company  filed  a  com- 
plaint of  a  violation  of  section  8  (b)  (1)  (A) 
alleging  the  use  of  coercive  and  unlawful 
tectlcs  by  the  teamsters  union  in  gaining 
support  of  the  Coca-Cola  drivers.  A  com- 
plaint was  filed  shortly  thereafter  by  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Board. 

January  27:  The  United  Stetes  district 
court  denied  the  Board's  petition  for  an  in- 
junction finding  that  "petitioner  does  not 
have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  respondent 
(local  638)  has  engaged  or  is  now  engaging 
in  unfair  labor  practices  within  the  mean- 
_liig  of  section  8  (b)  (4)   (C)  of  the  act." 

January  27:  Company  filed  a  complaint 
charging  the  union  with  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 8  (b)  (4)  (A)  of  the  act  aUeging  "In- 
ducement and  encoxiragement  of  employee 
work  stoppages  at  retail  establlshmente 
which  handle  Coca-Cola  producte."  A  com- 
plaint was  filed  shortly  thereafter  by  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Board. 

February  13 :  General  Counsel  of  the  Board 
filed  an  injunction  suit  in  the  United  Stetes 
district  court  seeking  a  restraining  order  in 
the  matter  of  the  alleged  violations. 

February  13:  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Board  notified  the  union  that  "the  Board 
will  withhold  action  on  your  petition  for 
certification  in  this  case  because  of  the  va- 
rious unfair  labor-practice  charges  pending." 
He  further  steted  the  "Board  has  a  general 
policy  of  not  proceeding  in  any  represente- 
tlon  case  where  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  are  concurrently  pending  unless 
waived  by  the  charging  parties." 

February  16:  Union's  attorney  petitions 
Board  for  reconsideration  of  ite  decision 
denying  election  while  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  is  pending. 

February  17:  Union's  attorney  petitions 
Board  for  oral  argument. 

February  20:  Union's  representative  is  de- 
nied right  to  meet  with  Board  members  to 
discuss  policy  questions  involved. 

FebruaoTT  20:  Union's  representetlve  meete 
with  General  Counsel  to  discuss  problem  of 
unresolved  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
pending  before  Board. 

February  24:  Board's  petition  for  tempo- 
rary injunction  heard  in  United  Stetes  dis- 
trict court  seeking  a  restraining  order  for 
alleged  violation  of  section  8  (b)  (1)  (A) 
and  8  (b)    (4)    (A). 

February  27:  Board  denies  union's  peti- 
tion for  reconsideration  and  oral  argtiment 
before  Board. 

in.   DISCX7SSION 

A.  There  is  no  Jtistificatlon  in  holding  up 
an  election  unless  the  alleged  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  woxild  affect  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  the  employee  in  selecting  a  bar- 
gaining representative. 

1.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
Instance  of  two  charges,  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  alleged  violations  and  the  righte 
of  employees  to  a  free  election.  In  regard  to 
the  third  charge  at  intimidation  and  coer- 
cion, the  record  is  clear  and  the  Federal  court 
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taM  found  that  th«r«  !•  no  vrldeiiM  of  any 
Intimidation  prior  to  the  dat«  th«  t«ainat«rs 
"bad  talnad  the  support  of  a  elaar  majority 
of  the  «npIo7Ma  In  tba  unit." 

(a)  Regarding  the  lecUon  8  (b)  (4)  (C) 
charge,  the  alleged  Tlolatlon  deala  with  the 
Invasion  of  a  right  of  the  employer  to  be 
protected  from  the  preeeure  of  a  noncertlfled 
union  where  there  le  a  certUled  bargaining 
repreeentatlve  In  the  unit. 

(b)  The  alleged  Tlolatlon  of  section  8  (b) 
(4)  (A)  deals  with  the  Interference  with  the 
rights  of  third  persona  affected  by  a  second- 
ary boycott. 

B.  The  aforementioned  policy  of  the  Board, 
as  applied  In  this  case,  negatee  the  basic 
poUdea  of  the  act  dealgned  to  promote  In- 
diistrlal  peace. 

1.  This  policy  of  withholding  the  employ* 
•aa  rights  to  an  election  so  long  as  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  finds  that  there  is  a  prima  facie 
case  for  unfair  labor  practice,  prolongs  ad 
infinitum  the  dispute  between  the  company 
and  the  union  and  suspends  the  orderly 
procedures  of  the  law.  With  the  election 
machinery  not  available,  the  parties  are  then 
compelled  to  battle  out  their  difference* 
through  a  test  of  economic  strength. 

a.  In  the  Instant  case,  the  dilatory  tactics 
ef  the  company,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
Board  In  this  approach  to  the  problem,  has 
reaulted  In  a  strike  of  200  employees  now  In 
Ita  16th  week. 

C.  The  Labor  Board  has  arbitrarily  applied 
this  policy  In  this  without  considering  the 
merits  of  the  aUeged  unfair  labor  practice 
Charge*. 

1.  The  Board  cannot  hid*  behind  the  aklrta 
of  the  General  Counsel  In  this  case  because 
the  General  Counsel  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter  of  bringing  complaints  of  unfair 
labor  practlcee. 

S.  The  Board  has  the  respohslbnity  of  In- 
vestigating the  merlta  of  the  chargea  In 
eonjunctlon  with  the  administration  of  Its 
policy  regarding  the  granting  of  an  election 
la  th*  representation  proceedings.  If  It  fall* 
to  eiamlne  the  merlta  of  the  charges.  It  has 
in  effect  delegated  one  of  Its  prime  functions 
In  conjunction  with  the  holding  of  an  elec- 
tion to  the  General  Counsel. 

3.  In  the  Instant  case,  the  Board  has  con- 
ceded that  It  has  not  Investigated  the  merits 
of  th*  chargea.  How  can  tt  possibly  Judge 
whether  the  charges  are  legitimate  in  fact  or 
in  law.  Insofar  as  they  might  affect  the  free- 
dom of  the  employee  In  choosing  a  collective 
tMUgalnlng  representative? 

4.  A  well-esubllshed  policy  of  th*  Board 
has  b**n  to  consider  the  labor  history  of  the 
company  aa  a  factor  In  determining  the 
legitimacy  of  the  charges.  In  this  case,  no 
such  consideration  has  been  given  by  the 
Board,  despite  the  fact  that  the  company  has 
a  long  history  of  union  busting,  and  the 
record  of  the  Board  Includee  the  Issuance 
of  a  cease-and-desist  order  directed  against 
the  company  In  1951  (05  N.  L.  R.  B.  45) . 

5.  Why  has  the  Board  refused  to  take  Ju- 
dicial notice  of  the  findings  of  the  United 
Statea  district  court  that  the  teamsters  rep- 
resented a  clear-cut  majority  of  the  em- 
ployee* In  the  unit  In  question  f 

6.  Why  has  not  the  Board  granted  the  re- 
queet  of  counsel  for  an  oral  argument  before 
the  Board  as  a  whole  In  effort  to  resolve  the 
laues  of  this  case,  and  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  the  chao*  resulting  from  the  dual 
Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Counsel  and  the 
Board? 

D.  The  General  Counsel  has  filed  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  In  this  case  In  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  legislative  history,  the 
rulings  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Board 
In  1951  and  1953,  and  of  the  Board  Itself 
with  reference  to  section  8  (b)  (4)  (C)  of  the 
act. 

1.  Aside  from  the  foregoing,  th*  unfair  la- 
bor practice  charges  fUed  by  the  company 
must  necessarily  be  predicated  upon  the 
theory  that  there  are  two  unions  involved, 
one  competing  against  the  otiier.    It  la  per- 


fectly true,  of  course,  that  Cbngrsss  Intended 
to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  a  certification  is- 
sued to  a  union,  to  prevent  another  union 
from  interfering  therewith,  and  to  prevent 
another  union  from  interfering  with  the 
duty  of  the  company  to  bargain  with  th* 
certified  union.  There  are.  however,  several 
reasons  why  that  sound  proposition  of  law 
lias  no  application  in  this  case. 

(a)  First,  there  are  not  two  unions  In  this 
situation  competing  against  one  another. 
There  is.  on  the  contrary,  simply  one  body 
of  men  who.  althoiigh  previously  members 
of  the  Independent  association,  are  now 
members  of  the  teamsters  union.  Whether 
the  Coca-Cola  drivers  call  themselves  an  in- 
dependent association  or  members  of  the 
teamsters  union,  they  are  still  but  one  body 
of  the  same  men  and  cannot  reasonably 
be  accused  of  competing  against  themselves. 

(b)  Of  even  greater  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  Labor  Board  has  consistently  held 
that  the^mctlty  and  stability  to  be  placed 
upon  tl^^ertiflcatlon  of  a  union  only  exists 
where  there  is  an  effective  certification  out- 
standing and  where  there  is  a  certified  union 
In  existence.  The  legal  obligation  of  an  em- 
ployer to  bargain  with  the  certified  union 
cannot  possibly  exist  If  a  certified  union  is 
not  in  existence  or  if  the  employees  who  were 
members  of  the  certified  union  have  tine* 
afflllated  with  a  different  union.  The  prime 
objective  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  la  to  guar- 
antee the  freedom  of  employees  to  select 
their  collective  bargaining  representatives, 
and  to  change  their  repreaentatlves  from 
time  to  time  aa  they  desire. 

(c)  When  President  Truman  gave  his  mes- 
sage to  Congrees  on  the  propoeed  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  he  stated  (legUlatlve  history  of 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  1947,  toL 
U.  p.  lOiai: 

"The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  pro- 
vides procedure  for  determining  which  union 
represents  the  employees  of  a  particular  em- 
ployer. In  some  Jurisdictional  disputes,  how. 
ever,  minority  unions  strike  to  compel  em- 
ployers to  deal  with  them  despite  a  legal 
duty  to  barvraln  with  the  majority  union. 
Strikes  to  compel  an  employer  to  violate  the 
law  are  Inexcusable.  Legislation  to  prevent 
such  strikes  is  clearly  desirable." 

Thus,  President  Truman  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  what  he  considered  the 
evil  of  striking  by  a  minority  union  to  com- 
pel an  employer  to  deal  with  It  despite  a 
legal  duty  to  bargain  with  the  majority 
union. 

(d)  Congress  acceded  to  the  President's 
wishes,  and  adopted  what  Is  now  section 
8  {b)  (4)  (C)  of  the  act.  the  section  Involved 
In  the  unfair  labor  practice  charges  filed 
against  the  teamsters  union  by  the  company. 
The  legislative  history  of  the  Senate  debates 
contains  the  statement  of  Senator  lioaas 
making  It  plain  that  the  purpose  of  the  sec- 
tion was  to  outlaw  strikes  by  a  minority 
union  which  had  lost  an  NLRB  election 
when  the  purpose  of  the  strike  was  to 
force  an  employer  to  disregard  the  obliga- 
tions impoeed  upon  it  by  the  election.  In 
speaking  of  the  changes  sub**ctlon  (c) 
would  make.  Senator  Moass  said  (p.  981. 
983): 

"Under  the  present  law  an  employer  who 
Is  under  a  duty  to  recognise  and  bargain 
with  one  union  by  reason  of  a  Board  election 
and  certification  can  obtain  no  relief  from 
the  Board  or  the  courts  if  the  union  which 
lost  the  election  chooees  to  strike  or  boycott 
in  an  effort  to  have  the  employer  disregard 
the  obligation  placed  upon  him  by  r**aon  of 
the  Board  certification." 

(e)  It  Is,  therefore,  plain  that  this  ssctlon 
of  the  law  was  only  intended  to  apply  when 
a  strike  was  undertaken  to  force  an  employer 
to  disregard  its  legal  duty  to  bargain  with 
the  certified  union. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
RelaUons  Board  has  made  It  crystal  clear 
that  there  cannot  be  a  violation  of  the  law 
in  circumstances  where  40  of  47  employees 


had  withdrawn  ttom  th*  certified  union  and 
no  longer  desired  it  to  represent  them.  In 
an  administrative  ruling  on  the  point  In  caa* 
181.  August  31,  1951,  th*  General  Counsel 
for  the  Labor  Board  specifically  held  In  that 
case  that  "the  normal  presumption  as  to  th* 
continued  statu*  of  the  certified  union  could 
not  b*  mad*".  In  finding  that  th*  certified 
union  had  ceased  to  exist,  th*  General 
Counsel  ruled  that  there  could  be  no  poe- 
slble  violation  of  the  act.  The  same  result 
was  reached  in  Administrative  Rule  539  in 
1953. 

(f )  The  decisions  of  the  X^bor  Board  like- 
wise  make  this  proposition  clear.  Bee,  for 
example,'  Celanese  Corporation  of  America 
(95  N.  L.  R.  B.  83):  Henry  Heide,  Inc.  (107 
N.  L.  R.  B.  356) :  Public  Servic*  KUetrie  A  Oos 
Companp  (59  N.  L.  R.  B.  335);  and  WTOF, 
Inc.  (114  N.  L.  R.  B.  194). 

NotwlthsUnding  the  clear  purpose  and 
Intent  of  the  law  as  expressed  by  Congress, 
the  General  Counsel  for  the  Labor  Board, 
and  the  Labor  Board  Itself,  the  Labor  Board 
has  elected  to  issue  a  complaint  against  the 
striking  Coca-Cola  drivers  and  the  teamsters 
union  upon  the  theory  that  their  activity  Is 
illegal  in  that  it  seeks  to  force  the  company 
to  recognise  the  teamsters  union  when  a  dif- 
ferent union  has  been  certified. 

a.  The  General  Counsel  has  filed  com- 
plaints for  violations  of  sectioiu  8  (b)  (l) 
(A)  and  8  (b)  (4)  (A)  of  the  act  in  eomplet* 
disregard  of  the  evidence  In  the  case  and  th* 
findings  of  the  United  State*  district  ooxirt 
in  the  matter  of  InUmldaUon  and  coercion. 

(a)  The  charge  In  vlolaUon  of  section  8 
(b)  (4)  (A)  allege*  that  th*  union  violated 
the  act  "by  Inducement  and  encouragement 
of  employee  work  stoppages  at  retail  MUb- 
llshments  which  hajidle  Coca-Cola  products." 
The  union  did  nothing  more  than  appeal  to 
customers  of  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  to 
refuse  to  purchase  soft  drinks  during  th* 
pendency  of  the  strike.  This  type  of  acUv- 
ity  do«s  not  vtolaU  s*ctlon  •  (b)  (4)  (A) 
of  the  act. 

(bt  Regarding  th*  alleged  Tlolatlon*  of 
secUon  8  (b)  (1)  (A),  the  issue  of  coercion 
and  Intimidations  were  tried  In  the  petition 
for  an  Injunction  and  dismissed  by  the 
United  States  district  ccrurt. 

3.  The  filing  of  these  charges  ar*  all  ths 
more  questionable  In  the  light  of  the  anU- 
labor  history  of  the  company  and  it*  dila- 
tory Uctlcs  In  this  case. 

B.  The  record  in  this  cas*  la  which  th* 
numerous  company  requests  for  delays  have 
been  granted  by  the  Board,  the  General 
Counsel's  willingness  to  file  company  com- 
plalnu,  even  though  they  hold  little  or  no 
validity,  and  the  Labor  Board's  arbitrary 
application  of  lU  policy  on  withholding  th* 
right  to  an  election  without  examining  th* 
mcriu  of  the  charges,  gives  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion of  outside  political  Infiuence.  A  con- 
gressional investigation  should  scrutinise  th* 
possibility  of  political  preasur*  du*  to  th* 
following  factors: 

1.  The  personal  relatloiuhlp  between  WU- 
lard  Cox.  president  of  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Co.  of  St.  LouU,  and  President  Biaenhower; 

a.  The  role  played  by  Wlllard  Cox  in  sectu-- 
Ing  the  appointment  of  the  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  the  Labor  Board  in  St.  Louis:  and 

3.  The  possible  Infiuence  of  former  re- 
gional director  of  the  Labor  Board,  preaently 
acting  as  counsel  fur   the  company  in   this 
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IT.    StrHMATIOM 

A.  An  invsstigatlon  should  concern  itself 
with  the  following : 

1.  Did  the  General  Counsel  abuse  his  dis- 
cretion In  finding  that  the  strike  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  drivers  was  for  recognition  when  in  fact 
it  was  against  the  dilatory  tacUcs  of  ths 
company? 

3.  Did  the  General  Counsel  abuse  his  dis. 
cretlon  In  finding  tluit  there  was  an  out- 
standing certification,  when  the  record  clear- 
ly shows  that  the  Independent  union  was  dis- 


solved on  October  34, 1955,  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  all  300  drivers,  and  that  the  drivers 
had  TOted  to  affiliate  with  th*  teamsters 
union? 

3.  Did  the  General  Counsel  In  fact  con- 
traTcne  the  Intent  of  Oongreas.  the  rulings 
of  the  General  Counsel,  and  the  policies  of 
the  Board  in  filing  a  complaint  alleging  an 
8  (b)  (4)  (C)  violation  when  the  certified 
union  bad  dissolved  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  members  and  therefore  was  no  longer 
in  existence? 

4.  Did  the  General  Counsel  violate  Board 
policy  In  falling  to  consider  the  long  history 
of  union  busting  by  the  company  in  deter- 
mining the  bona  fide  nature  of  the  charges? 

5.  Did  the  General  Counsel  consider  the 
dilatory  tactics  of  the  company  in  seeking 
postponements,  refusing  to  provide  interstate 
commerce  Information,  as  a  weapon  to  gain 
extra  time,  claiming  surprise  when  the  In- 
dependent Union  withdrew  as  an  Intervenor, 
when  in  fact  the  company  knew  of  its  dis- 
solution, as  evidence  of  bad  faith? 

Should  he  not  have  considered  all  of  these 
factors  In  determining  whether  the  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  were  part  and  parcel  of 
this  overall  strategy  of  delay? 

0.  Did  not  the  Board  fall  In  Its  respon- 
■Ibillty  to  hold  free  electloiu  In  refusing  to 
Investigate  or  evaluate  these  charges? 

7.  Is  not  the  suspension  of  the  employ- 
ee's right  to  an  election  under  these  cir- 
cumstances tantamount  to  a  delegation  of 
the  Board's  responsibility  for  holding  elec- 
tions to  the  General  Counsel? 

8.  Why  did  the  Labor  Board  suspend  the 
employee's  rights  to  a  free  election  while  the 
charge  of  the  union's  violation  of  section  8 
(b)    (4)    (C)  was  pending? 

9.  Did  this  pending  charge  have  any  reU« 
tlon  to  the  conduct  of  a  free  election? 

10.  What  policy  of  the  act  waa  served 
by  a  suspension  of  an  election  under  these 
circumstances? 

11.  Is  there  any  Justification  for  extending 
the  Board's  policy  of  suspending  election 
where  a  pending  unfair  labor  practice  in- 
terfered with  the  freedom  of  individual 
choice  to  a  altuation  where  this  pending 
unfair  labor  practice  charge  relates  to  the 
rights  of  an  employer  aa  in  the  8  (b)  (4)  (C) 
situation,  or  the  rights  of  a  third  person 
as  In  th*  8  (b)    (4)   (A)  sltuaUon? 


13.  Is  not  this  extension  of  policy  cover- 
Ing  all  unfair  labor  iN-actlce  charges  punl« 
tlve  in  effect— depriving  the  employees  of  • 
free  election  as  punishment  for  the  violation 
of  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act? 

13.  If  additional  penalties  are  to  be  im- 
posed for  violation  of  the  act,  is  not  this  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  and  not  the  NLRB? 

14.  Did  the  Board  act  arbitrarily  In  deny- 
ing the  union's  request  for  an  argument  be- 
fore the  Board  in  the  light  of  these  cir- 
ctunstances? 

15.  To  what  degree  have  the  policies  of 
the  Board  been  abandoned  lii  the  granting 
of  postponements,  of  hearings,  and  exten- 
sions in  the  filing  of  briefs? 

16.  If  there  has  been  a  deviation  of  Board 
policy — what  extenuating  circumstances  in 
this  case  led  to  a  departure  from  this  policy? 


Coast  and  Gsodetic  Survxt 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  commisisoned  ensign 
Herman  H.  Druebert,  effective  March  36, 
1956. 
James  C.  Salnsbury. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  now  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  Monday  next 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
9  o'clock  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned, 
the  adjournment  being,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  Monday.  March 
26,  1956,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  23  (legislative  day  of 
March  19).  1956: 

Th«  Tax  CoosT  or  Tm  Uwrm)  States 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Judges 
of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
terms  of  13  years  from  June  3,  1956: 

J.  Edgar  Murdock.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  B.  Rice,  of  Florida. 

Morton  P.  Fisher,  of  Maryland. 

John  Edward  Mulroney,  of  Iowa. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  23  (legislative  day  of 
March  19).  1956: 

In  the  Axmt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  504  of  the  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 504,  in  rank  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Henry  Irving  Hodes,  0 12845,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general.  U.  S. 
Army).  In  the  rank  of  general. 

In  the  Aik  Fobcx 
The  nominations  of  Merwin  Eugene  Rich- 
ards and  395  other  officers  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  which  were 
confirmed  today,  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  9,  1956.  and  may  be  found  in 
full  in  the  Senate  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gressional Rccoxo  for  that  date,  under  the 
caption  "Nominations,"  beginning  with  th* 
name  of  Merwin  Eugene  Richards,  which  is 
shown  on  page  4440,  and  ending  with  th* 
'name  of  Jean  Anne  Corrlgan,  which  occurs 
on  page  4441. 

In  the  Navt  and  th«  Makinc  Cokm 

The  nominations  of  Loyde  W.  Hales  and 
807  other  ofllcers  for  appointment  In  the  Navy 
and  In  the  Marine  Corps,  which  were  con- 
firmed today,  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
March  9,  1956,  and  appear  in  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congressional  Rxcoao  for 
that  date,  under  the  caption  "Nominations," 
beginning  with  the  name  of  Loyde  W.  Hales, 
which  Is  shovm  on  page  4441,  and  ending 
with  the  name  of  Merlin  D.  Woodward,  which 
apiiears  on  page  4443. 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 


CUias    ef    CcrUia    Utin   AHierieaB 
RepabUo  to  Terrilorid  Waten 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SPESSARD  L  HOLLAND 

or    FLOBIOA 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 
Friday.  March  23. 19S6 

Mr.  ROU^AND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
CoNCKBssioNAL  Rbcord  a  Statement  with 
reference  to  a  resolution  of  far-reach- 
ing implications  relative  to  the  exten- 
sive, and  I  think  unreasonable,  claims  of 
several  Latin  American  Republics  to  ter- 
ritorial waters,  which  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Inter-American  Council 
of  Jurists,  Organization  of  American 
States,  in  Mexico  City  in  February  of 
this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Rxcoao.  M  follows: 

In  the  concluding  session  of  the  Inter- 
Anxerican  Council  of  JurUts,  Organization  of 


American  States,  held  in  Mexico  City  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  1956,  a  resolution  of  far- 
reaching  international  implications  was 
Jammed  through  with  practically  no  analy- 
sis, study,  or  debate.  The  procedure,  to  say 
the  least,  was  questionable.  I  refer  to  a  reso- 
lution titled  "System  of  Territorial  Waters 
and  Related  Questions." 

The  effect  of  this  resolution  waa  to  place 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  now  meeting  In  Cludad  Trujlllo. 
the  question  of  extension  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  some  of  our  neighbor  countries  to 
the  south,  several  of  which  have  Indicated 
their  belief  that  their  territorial  boundaries 
should  extend  200  miles  seaward.  The  reso- 
lution Is  completely  oblivious  of  the  Inter- 
ests and  rights  of  states  other  than  the  ad- 
jacent coastal  states  in  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  marine  resources  and  of  the 
recognized  need  for  international  coopera- 
tion for  the  effective  accomplishment  of  that 
common  objective. 

In  the  CoNGSESsioNAL  Recoeo  of  February 
38,  1950,  at  page  3518,  one  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  Congressman  D.  R.  Matthews, 
very  ably  stated  the  problem  which  this  un- 
fortunate resolution.  If  adopted  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  would  pos* 
for  ths  United  States  fishing  industry  in 
southern  waters.  It  could  have  the  effect 
of  driving  our  Florida  fishermen  off  their 


traditional  fishing  grounds  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Also  it  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
good  diplomatic  relations  which  have  been 
established,  not  easily  by  the  shrimp  and 
red-snapper  fishermen  of  both  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  over  a  period  of  many 
years. 

Rlghtfttlly  the  able  representative  of  our 
Government  on  the  Council  of  Jurists  ob- 
jected to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  at 
Mexico  City  and  filed  a  formal  reservation 
of  action  thereon  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  for  consideration  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  In  Cludad  TruJlUo. 

WhUe  Florida's  Interest  in  this  matter 
stems  from  the  drastic  effect  adoption  of 
this  resolution  would  have  on  our  shrimp 
and  red-snapi>er  fishermen  who  work  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  implication  is  much 
greater  than  that.  The  fishing  industry  of 
all  Gulf  Coast  States  as  well  as  that  of  States 
on  the  Pacific  coast  which  fishes  In  the 
waters  off  the  coasts  of  several  Central  and 
South  American  countries  would  be  dealt 
a  terrific  blow. 

Consequently,  I  feel  that  our  Government 
ahould  do  everything  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety  to  uphold  the  hands  of  our  dele- 
gation at  Cludad  Trujlllo  toward  the  end 
that  action  on  this  resolution  Is  taken  In  full 
equity  and  recognition  of  international  law. 
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Monday,  March  26, 1956 

Dr.  Oiw»M  C  J.  Roffnann.  dlrtetor  oT 
pubUe  ivlaUons  of  th«  Luthtimn  Chur«h. 
Ifteourt  Synod.  H«w  York.  N.  Th  ofl«ro4 
tho  foUowlnc  prayor: 

Almighty  Qod.  M  wt  begin  thla  w«ek 
of  commemoration  of  the  tufrerlng  and 
death  of  Thy  Son.  Jesus  Christ,  we  pray 
Thee  for  grace  to  receive  Thy  mercy  and 
torglTeneas  with  thankful  hearts. 

Hold  Thy  merciful  and  protecting 
hand  over  our  Nation,  that  the  blessii^s 
of  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  Jus- 
tice, faith  and  godly  llTing  may  be  es- 
labUahed  among  us. 

Defmd  our  liberties,  preserve  our 
imlty.  Save  ua  from  violence,  discord, 
and  confusion,  from  pr.de  and  arro- 
gance, and  from  every  evil  way. 

Grant  wisdom,  we  pray,  to  all  those 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment, that  there  may  be  peace  here 
at  home,  and  that  as  a  Nation  we  may 
speak  with  authority  in  the  councils  of 
the  world. 

We  pray  Thee  especially  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  that  Thou  wilt  give 
them  a  devout  sense  of  Thy  kindness, 
and  that  Thou  wilt  constantly  renew 
within  them  a  spirit  of  true  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  world. 

Thou  art  our  defense,  O  God.  With- 
out Thee  we  have  no  defense.  Be  Thou 
near  all  who  dwell  in  this  favored  land. 
Right  what  is  wrong,  that  iniquity  may 
not  be  our  ruin.  Alx)ve  all.  enfold  our 
people  and  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
in  the  arms  of  Thy  love,  which  Thou  hast 
set  forth  once  and  for  all  in  the  Cross  of 
Thy  Son.  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.   For  His  sake  we  ask  this.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. March  23,  1956,  was  dispensed  with. 


MBklnatlOD  o(  Stanley  C.  AUyn.  of  Ohio, 
to  be  the  iwmmmtmlOf  to  ttM  11th  eee- 
aloQ  of  Iha  leonomlo  Ownmfkva  for 
Xuropa  of  the  Beonomlo  and  Social 
Council  of  the  XTnlted  NaUoni,  which  was 
referred  to  Iha  OommUtee  on  Foreign 
ReUttong.      

ADDmONAL  BILL  TO  BB  CONSnS 
BRSD  ON  CALL  OP  THE  CALENZ>AR 
TODAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Cal- 
endar No.  1613.  8.  1411,  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Marion  Drucker,  be  included 
m  the  call  of  the  calendar  ordered  for 
today.  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tng.  pursuant  to  Uw,  ea  the  overobllgaUon 
of  aa  apptoprlatton;  to  tke  OommlttM  oa 
Approprtattona. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts: 

On  March  ai.  1956: 

8.  3001.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rubber  Pro- 
ducing Pacllltlee  Dlx.poMl  Act  of  1053.  M 
heretofore  amended,  ao  ae  to  permit  the  dis- 
posal thereunder  of  Plancor  No.  1207  at 
Louiarllle,  Ky. 

On  March  34. 1096: 

8.  1529.  An  act  to  revise  the  botindaries  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park.  In  the  State  ot  North  Dakota,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

I    As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUtes  submitting  the 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 

MORNING  HOUR 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   I    ask    unanimous    consent    that 
statements   made   during    the   morning 
hour  be  limited  to  2  minutes. 

The      PRESIDENT      pro      tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEEmNGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
committees  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 


AMaMMnMTTOl 

aacBActoelMO 
A  letter  frees  the  Attomoy  Osneral.  traaa- 
mittlag  a  draft  of  pcopoosd  IsftalaUoa  to 
amsnil  tb*  DspsadoaU  Asslstaacs  Aet  oC 
IMO,  as  aoModsd.  so  as  to  provMs  puateh- 
meat  for  fraudulsnt  accoptanco  of  bsnoftts 
tbsffoundtr  (with  an  acoocnpoBytng  papar); 
to  the  Commltte*  on  Armed  asrvtosa. 

Kaksas  oa  Kaw  Titai  or  iKiuAwa.  R  *L.«  «. 
Twx  tJNrrsB  Statbs 

A  lettar  from  ths  Chlst  Oommlsstonsr. 
hidUn  Claims  Commission,  Washlngtoa. 
D.  C.  reporUnc.  pursuant  to  law.  that  pro- 
ceedings In  the  case  of  JCshmj  or  Kaw  Trib€ 
of  indtans,  et  si.,  v.  The  United  Sftei  havo 
been  Anally  concluded  ( with  an  accompany- 
ing paper):  to  the  Oommltts*  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The   PRESIDEirr   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  com- 
munications and  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 
PaoposKO       ScrPLXMSirrAL       ArraopaiATioit. 

WooDsow  WnaoN  CnrrxMifiAi.  Cxx.KBaATioi« 

Commission  (S.  Doc.  No.  108) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Woodrow 
WUson  Centennial  Celebration  Commission, 
in  the  amount  of  $40,500.  for  the  fiscal  year 
1057  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  t>e  printed. 
PaoposxD  Pbovuiow  PBrrAimifo  to  am  Arrao- 

FBIATION  FOB  THS  OSimUI.  SSBVICZS  AOWIM- 
XSTBATION  (8.  Doc.  NO.  107) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
provision  pertalnlnt;  to  an  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1056  for  the  General  Services 
Administration  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

B0OaT    OW   OWOBLXOATIOlf    OT    AW 

ArrtoraxATtow 
A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator.  Veterans' 
Administration.  Wiishlngton.  D.  C,  report- 


Wausb  C.  JoaaAM  and  B.ton  W.  Johnson 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  8ecretai7  of 
Agriculture.  transmltUng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Walter  C. 
Jordan  and  Klton  W.  Johnson  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  th«  Unttvd  Brtkrm  or  Ob- 
tain   AUKNS WlTHDBAWAI.    OT    NaKB 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  8u 
Jan  Lee  from  a  report  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  January  10,  1950.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 0  of  the  Rerugee  Relief  Act  of  1053. 
with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  his  Immi- 
gration status  (with  sn  accompanying  pa- 
per):   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

RsroBT  ON  LoNo  Ranok  Planntno  Phasb  or 
School  Paciutiks  Subvkt 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
Of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Report  of  the  liong  Range  Planning  Ph—e  ■ 
School  PaclUttes  Survey"  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Ambnomtnt  or  PssnuL   EMn-OTBcs'   Osoui» 
Lira  iNstTBANcz  Act  op  1954.  Rklatinc  to 

NONOCCVTATIONAI.     OBOUP     MaJOB     linHTAI. 
EXPXNSK    INSVBANCS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  Ststes 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Washington.  D  C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Qnployeee'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide nonoccupational  group  ma)or  medical 
expense  Insurance  for  Federal  employees  and 
their  dependents  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers):  tn  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETTTTONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  m- 
dlcated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  36 
"Concurrent  resolution  congratulating  Sen- 
ator JAMCB  O.  EASTUiND  upon  hIs  elsctlon 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  commending  the  Senate  for  Its  action 
in  electing  him  to  this  position  of  high 
honor 

"Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  has  elevated  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
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dietary  Hon.  Jamh  O.  Bastiahb.  senior  Sta- 
ator  from  the  8Uts  ot  Mississippi:  and 

"Whereas  la  k>  doing,  that  lUustrloua  body 
has  not  only  signally  honored  Senator  Babt- 
LAND,  but  has  placed  Its  Mnphatlo  stamp  ot 
approval  upon  his  loyalty,  ability,  patriotism, 
seal,  Integrity,  aad  uusworvlng  devoUon  to 
duty:  and 

"Whereas  In  so  honoring  this  able  ststsa- 
HMO.  the  senior  Senatttr  from  Mississippi,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  has  also  east 
luster  upon  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
placed  Senator  Eastij^nd  whero  he  rtifhtfully 
belongs  with  th:it  ImmorUl  galaxy  of  great 
Mlsklsslpplans  who  have  preceded  him  In  the 
Senate  uf  the  United  SUtes  and  who  so 
nobly  served  Mississippi  and  the  Nation  In 
the  years  that  have  passed:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Rfsolred  by  the  House  of  Kepreaentotif^a 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  {the  Senate  con- 
curring therein).  That: 

•This  legislature  extend  to  Senator  East- 
rAND  our  alncere  congratulations  upon  his 
elevation  to  the  chalrmansbl|>  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  SUtes 
Sensu.  and  commend  the  HenaU  for  lU 
action  In  elevating  him  to  tills  position  of 
high  honor: 

"This  legislature  commend  Senator  East- 
land  for  the  strong,  able,  and  courageous 
leadership  he  has  given  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  and  the  Nation,  and  for  the  sUtes- 
manshlp  he  has  displayed  In  t.ls  outsUndlng 
fight  to  protect  the  reserved  powers  of  all 
the  SUtes  of  the  Union  against  the  unlaw- 
ful InvBslon  and  usurpation  thereof  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government: 

"We  commend  him  for  his  firm  sUnd 
against  those  who  would  repeal  or  modify  the 
provisions  of  the  McCarran- Walter  Immi- 
gration Act  and  throw  down  the  bars  of  re- 
striction against  Immigration  into  the  United 
SUtes  of  CommunlsU  and  o'.her  subversive 
aliens  who  would  flood  this  country  with 
hired  agenU  and  spies  bent  on  destroying 
our  form  of  government  and  setting  up  In 
lU  stead  a  communistic -soclcllstlc  dlcutor- 
shlp: 

"We  commend  him  for  his  firm  sUnd  and 
aggressive  leadership  In  support  of  segrega- 
tion In  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  other 
public  Institutions  and  activities,  and  his 
mlllUnt  fight  against  Integration  In  any 
form: 

"We  commend  him  for  bis  able  and  aggres- 
sive leadership  In  exposing  to  the  public  the 
affiliation  of  some  of  the  top  NAACP  leader- 
ship with  communistic  and  subversive  fronU 
and  organizations; 

"We  commend  and  endorse  the  valiant 
efTorU  and  the  courageous  fight  he  Is  mak- 
ing to  protect  this  Government  from  the  on- 
slaughta  being  made  against  It  by  enemies 
within,  to  the  end  that  this  Nation  of  free 
people  shall  never  perish,  but  shall  live  on 
forever:    be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  to  Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
and  to  the  press. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
March  12,  1056. 

'•Waltcb  Stkvzbs, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  Mirch  13.  1056. 
"Cassoll  Gastin, 
-President  of  the  Senate.- 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial,  from 
the  Kaweah  River  Property  Owners  Associa- 
tion, Three  Rivers,  Calif.,  slinied  by  Darrell 
Hall,  remonstrating  against  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Terminus  Dam,  In  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Rubbs  & 
Miner  Ditch  Co.,  and  the  Poplar  Irrigation 


Oo..  both  of  PorterrUla.  Calif.,  fatoring  the 
enactment  of  Itglalatlon  providing  suaolent 
funds  for  the  construction  of  Suoobm  Dam. 
oa  the  Tula  River,  Calif.;  to  tha  Committee 
oa  Approprlatloaa. 

RMolutlona  adopted  by  Oraatar  Chicago 
PobV  gee.  Vttaraaa  ot  Foralga  Wara  ot  the 
Ualtad  Btataa.  at  Chlcafo.  111..  ralaUng  to 
pensions  for  veterans  ot  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  oa  Finance. 

Ttte  petition  ot  Mrs.  Carl  F.  Kortepeter,  of 
Southport,  Ind.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  adopt  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Coomilttee  oa  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Joan  of  Are  Coun- 
cil 1002,  KnlghU  of  Columbus.  Port  Jeffer- 
son. Long  Island.  N.  Y..  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  the  so-called  Brlcker  amendment, 
relating  to  the  treaty-making  power;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  Anthony  Sfounls,  and  sun- 
dry other  citizens  of  South  Gate.  Calif.,  re- 
lating, to  the  admission  Into  the  United 
SUtes  of  cerUln  aliens  under  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1053;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  MetropollUn 
Transportation  Engineering  Board,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  House 
bin  8836,  providing  for  construction  or  im- 
provement of  the  national  system  of  inter- 
state and  defense  highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  House  bill  8836,  providing 
for  the  construction  or  Improvement  of  the 
national  system  of  IntersUte  and  defense 
highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Memorial  1 
"Memorial  requesting  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Arizona 
congressional  delegation,  consisting  of  Sen- 
ators Cakl  Hatden  and  Bakst  M.  Gold- 
WATE>  and  Representatives  John  J. 
Rhodes  and  Stewart  L.  Udall,  to  consider 
the  construction  of  a  dam  on  Burro  Creek 

"To  the  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Senators  Carl  Hayden  and  Barry 
M.  Goldwater,  and  Representatives  John 
J.  Rhodes  and  Stewart  L.  Udall: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represenU : 

"The  construction  of  a  dam  on  Burro  Creek 
at  the  point  It  crosses  SUte  Highway  03 
would  be  of  invaluable  asslsUnce  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  SUte  of  Arizona. 
Burro  Creek,  although  a  relatively  small 
waUrway.  does  run  throughout  the  year  and 
the  high-water  mark  Is  estimated  to  reach 
20  feet  during  flood  stage.  When  In  such 
flood  stage,  it  Is  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
dam  and  Installations  at  Parker. 

"The  construction  of  a  dam  at  this  site 
would  create  other  beneficial  values.  The 
top  of  the  dam  could  be  used  as  a  traiBcway 
and,  furthermore,  this  srea  would  be  pro- 
vided with  excellent  recreational  facilities 
where  none  now  exist. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  senate 
of  the  SUte  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"That  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Senators  Cabl  Hatden  and 
Babxt  Goldwatek  and  Representatives  John 
J.  Rhodes  and  Stewabt  L.  Udall  Instigate  a 
study  of  stream  gaging  to  determine  the 
amount  of  flow  over  a  period  of  time,  and  to 
estimate  the  cost,  as  against  the  advantages 
of  the  construction  of  a  dual  purpose  dam 
at  this  location. 

"It  Is  believed  that  such  a  project  will  be 
of  mutual  benefit  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  SUte  of  Arizona." 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  hlntfelf  aad 

Mr.  Johnston  ot  South  Carollaa) : 

Two  eoneurrant  rtaolutloas  ot  the  Ltglt- 

lature  of  the  SUta  ot  South  Carollaa;  or* 

dared  to  lit  on  the  table: 

**Coneurr«nt  resolution  mtmorlallatng  Con- 

grwN  to  aaaot  BUtUbla  leglilatloa  to  aaslst 

the  small  farmer  uadar  the  acreaga  aUot- 

ment  program 

*<WheraaB  the  avowed  purpoaa  ot  tha  to- 
baooo  aad  cotton  acraaga  allotmaat  pro- 
gram Is  to  provide  a  demand  tor  tha  supply 
ot  these  conutaodltlea  ao  that  a  farmer  caa 
make  aa  adequate  living  frt>m  the  growlag 
of  tobacco  and  cotton;  and 

"Whereas  the  tobacco  and  cotton  acreage 
allotmentt  have  been  successively  reduced 
until  the  allotment  available  to  some  farmers 
Is  so  small  that  the  utmost  effort  and  the 
best  husbandry  do  not  avail  to  wrest  sub- 
sistence therefrom:    and 

"Whereas  this  sUte  of  affairs  has  caused 
hardship  to  many  owners  of  the  smaller 
farms  and  has  resulted  in  the  sale  of  some 
of  these  farms  to  a  larger  landowner  so 
that  combined  allotmente  can  be  worked  to 
more  profit;  and 

"Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  views  with  alarm  the  loss  of  these 
small  farmers  who  are  the  backbone  of  this 
Nation  In  lU  current  fight  to  malnUln  In- 
dependence and  freedom:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring),  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to 
enact,  without  delay.  suiUble  legislation  to 
assist  the  small  farmer  under  the  acreage 
allotment  program." 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  provide  cotton  acreage  allotmente 
to  assist  South  Carolina  cotton  farmers 
"Whereas  South  Carolina  farmers  see  the 
need  for,  and  do  support  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  cotton  acreage  program,  and  have 
Uken  acreage  reductions  up  to  and  even  In 
excess  of  the  national  average  of  28  percent; 
and 

"Whereas  these  reductions  have  brought 
about  numerous  cases  of  Individual  hard- 
ships and  immediate  relief  is  mandatory  If 
South  Carolina  cotton  farmers  are  to  avoid 
disastrous  resulto  effecting  the  entire  SUte's 
economy:  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  considering  bills  to  freeze  cotton  acreage 
pending  long-range  farm  legislation;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  farm  legislation 
now  being  considered  by  Congress  shows  no 
indication  of  needed  relief  to  a  historically 
cotton-planting  SUte;  and 

"Whereas  the  reductions  Imposed  upon  the 
individual  South  Carolina  farmer  should  not 
exceed  the  national  average  reduction  based 
upon  normal  free  planting  year:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolvgd  by  the  house  of  representativea 
{the  seruLte  concurring),  Tliat  the  South 
Carolina,  delegation  In  the  United  SUtes 
Congress  be  urged  to  exert  their  efforte  In 
behalf  of  cotton-acreage  allotmente  which 
will  allow  our  South  Carolina  cotton  fanners 
to  exist  on  a  reasonable  and  sound  economic 
basis  in  the  continued  production  of  cotton; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtlves,  and  each  Member 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  each  Member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
from  South  Carolina." 


ENDORSEMENT  OP  100  PERCENT  OP 
PARITY— RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Rkcokd  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Republican  Party  of  Logan  County. 
N.  Dak.  I  call  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  that  organisation  Is  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  100  percent  of  parity. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoio,  as  follows: 

1.  Wb«rMtf  w.  the  lUpubllcah  delegation 
■—hied  ber*  today.  March  17,  1»6«.  do 
hereby  go  on  record  for  a  100  percent  of 
parity  for  all  farm  commodities.  Being  It 
further  reeolved  that  copies  of  said  resolution 
be  submitted  to  our  national  delegation  In 
Washington.  D.  C.  SaBator  ELLmDza,  and 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  Ezra  Benson. 

2.  Whereas  we  further  recommend  that 
Oongroaa  should  do  something  about  <nu 
wheat  prices  as  we  are  all  aware  that  o\ur 
wheat  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  Is  of 
much  better  milling  quality  than  that  la  the 
southern  States.  As  for  Illustration,  the 
State  irt  Kansas  produces  much  more  wheat 
per  acre  but  It  is  of  poor  milling  quality.:  Be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  It  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  that  the  SUte  Institution  at 
Orafton  Is  overcrowded.  We.  therefcve  rec- 
ommend that  the  State  legislature  consider 
azUarglng  this  institution. 

HSIM  IIIICMt  COMaSXTTBB. 

Pius  M.  Rzia.  Ctiairman. 

FaaaWoLT. 

R.  B.  B»MP«a. 


RBBOLUnON     OP     DEVILS      LAKE 
TRIBE  OF  SIOUX  INDIANS 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ttnanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoBD  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Tribal  Executive  Committee  of  the  Dev- 
ils Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians,  relat- 
ing to  the  etablishment  of  a  court  of 
Tn^ian  offenses  on  their  reservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

RssoLimoiv 

Whereas  this  unincorporated  tribe  is  an 
Xttdlan  organization  as  defined  by  the  pro- 
▼lalons  of  the  act  of  May  7.  1948  (Public 
XjSw  816.  80th  Cong.)  and  the  regulations 
laraed  pursuant  thereto  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  under  Its  constitution 
and  bylaws  has  full  power  and  authority 
to  consider  all  bxislness  matters  pertaining 
to  the  tribe,  and  to  execute  such  tribal  pow- 
ers as  may  be  presented  for  action  by  the 
superintendent.  Including  such  Instruments 
which  by  law  require  trlbsl  action:  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Da- 
kota over  a  year  ago  announced  that  the 
State  cowts  had  no  jurisdiction  on  Indian 
reservations:  and 

Whereas  thereupon  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  created  a  temporary  emergency  or- 
ganisation to  preserve  law  and  order  upon 
the  Devtls  Lake  Stoux  Reservation.  Inchidtnir 
•  court  of  Indian  offenses;  and 

Whereas  the  temporary  emergency  organi- 
sation Is  not  functioning  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Indian  citizens  affected  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  temporary  court  Is  question- 
able; SIKl 

Whereas  the  regulations  (25  CFR  161)  of 
the  Department  required  the  organization 
of  courts  of  Indlau  offensee  and  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  In  consultation  with  tribal 
councils:  Therefore  be  It 

tteaolved  by  the  Tribal  Kxecrttive  Commit' 
tern  of  ths  Devila  Lake  Sioux  Tribe,  That  th« 
Department  of  the  Interior  be  urged  to  cause 
a  court  of  Indian  offenses  and  law-enforce- 
mant  agency  to  be  estabtlaheil  upon  a  per- 
manent basis  in  consultation  with  such 
tribal  executive  committee. 


FLOOD   PROTECTION    WORKS   FOR 
SALINA.  KANS.— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Salina.  Kans..  regarding  flood 
protection  works  for  the  city  of  Salina. 

The  city  of  Salina  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  by  as- 
suring the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and 
the  Government  of  its  intention  to  pro- 
vide fimds  and  do  the  necessary  financing 
for  the  acquisition  of  right-of-way.  pro- 
viding for  changes  In  highways,  con- 
struction of  street  and  road  bridges  and 
such  other  requirements  as  are  needed 
to  carry  into  effect  Its  part  of  a  flood 
control  program  for  the  city. 

The  Corps  of  Arm}  Engineers  has  sub- 
mitted plans  and  I  am  urging  the  Senate 
to  vote  such  funds  as  are  necessary  for 
the  commencement  of  this  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoxo,  as  follows: 


RssoacnoBr  or  tws  Smijma  Cwsmssb  or  Com- 
Inc.,  SauMs.  Kams. 

anrnra   to   ths  pa< 


a     BBSOLUnoM 

fiooB  rmorwcnou  wobhs  rea  tkb  cttt  or 
SAUiTA.  KAjrs.,  wira  FaanarsTiOM  bt  ths 

VntTMB  STATaS  or  AMBUCA 

Whereas  the  Congrecs  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  duly  adopted  Public  Law  566. 
the  same  being  expressive  of  propoeed  puMlc 
works:  and 

Whereas  said  docunr.ent  Includes  and  ap- 
proves flood  protection  works  for  the  city  of 
Saltna.  Kins  :  and 

Whereas  the  United  Statee  Army  Corps  of 
engineers  has  Instituted  a  program  for  a 
study  of  river  and  stream  banX  stabilisation 
as  part  of  its  system  cf  flood  control,  which 
program  Is  particularly  favored  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Salina  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Inc.;  and 

Whereas  before  stKh  approved  plan  can  be 
Implemented  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Confess  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  to 
provide  for  such  Implementation  by  appro- 
priation of  moneys;  snd 

Whereas  the  city  of  Salina.  Kans..  has  ex- 
preesed  and  reafllrmed  by  reeolutlon.  In  com- 
pliance with  and  by  authority  of  O.  8.  1055. 
Supp.,  13-636  et  seq  .  Its  Intention  to  provide 
funds  and  do  the  necef«ary  financing  for  the 
acquisition  of  right-of-way.  providing  for 
changes  In  highways,  construction  of  street 
and  road  bridges,  revlsr  and  relocate  utilities 
If  necessary,  operate  aiid  maintain  the  com- 
pleted works  and  pay  all  other  ooets  that 
might  acrue  to  It  under  the  plan;  and 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  tha 
Salina  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Inc..  deems  it 
In  the  pubUc  interest  that  said  flood  protec- 
tion works  be  constructed  and  said  flood 
protection  plan  be  carried  out  In  all  details; 
and  so.  now.  therefore,  be  K 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Salina  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  That  It 
earnestly  solicits  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  appropriate  suffldent 
funds  and  moneys  and  make  the  same  avail- 
able to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  order  that 
such  agency  may  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  such  works  and  do  all  things  neces- 
sary and  Incidental  thereto,  and  so  that  the 
city  of  Sailna.  Kans..  may  be  advised  there- 
from, the  nature  and  extent  of  Its  duUss  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  Impleiasntatlon  of 
such  constriiction. 

That  the  manager  of  the  flalln*  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Inc..  be  authorized  and  he  Is 
hereby  directed,   to  forward  a  copy  of  thla 


resolution  to  ths  Honorable  Amazw  F. 
ScwosmL,  ths  Honorable  FSaitk  CASLaoir, 
ths  Honorable  Wnrr  SacrrK.  ths  Director  of 
the  Btadget  and  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  D.  Sturgls 
of  the  Corps  at  Bnglnsers.  aforeaald. 

Introduosd  and  adopted  March  14.  1956. 

Doa  McPhail. 

President. 
Attest: 

J.  M.  CaANoa. 

Manager. 

FARM  PROBLEMS  IN  THOMAS  COUN- 
TY, KANS.— RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
policy  committee  of  the  Thomas  County 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau  has  just  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  at  Its  meeting  on  March  6.  re- 
garding some  of  the  immediate  farm 
problems  in  that  county. 

I  would  call  these  suggestions  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask  that 
they  printed  in  the  Ricoio,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Futwtiy,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Racoao.  as  follows: 

Thomas  Oovwtt  Pabsi  Buszau. 

Colby.  Kans  .  March  14.  t»S9. 
BiiisMS'FSAWKCsaisnsr. 
United  Stmtaa  aenmte. 

Senate  Ogtee  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
DBAS  Ma.  CAausow:  At  a  policy  execution 
committee  meeting  of  the  Thomas  County 
Parm  Bureau  on  March  6.  1956.  In  Oolby. 
Kans.  the  fonowtng  rssotuttons  ware 
adopted: 

No.  1 :  "That  the  Incentive  payment  be  la- 
creased  to  prevent  soli  erosion.** 

No.  a:  "That  there  be  more  participation 
by  the  Government  In  the  watershed  pro- 
gram. 

No.  3:  "That  In  the  sxmimer  fallow  areas, 
the  practice  of  summer  fallow  be  taken  Into 
consideration  In  setting  acrsags  quotas." 

We  urge  that  you  use  your  Influence  to 
pet  these  resolutions  adopted. 
ReapsetfuUy. 

Tbomas  Covmtt  FAXif  BnasAU 

AssocxAVfoir. 
Rot  H  HAam. 
Chairman,  Policy  Execution  Committea. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

8  3530.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ursula  Per- 
ganje  and  her  two  minor  children,  Nathan 
Perganje    and    Roswltha    Perganje;    to    th» 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DIRKSEN: 

8  3531.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  657  and 
1C06  of  UUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to 
Include  within  the  purview  of  such  sections 
certsln  State  savings  and  loan  associations; 
to  the  Coounittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MORSE  (for  hlmsslf  and  Mr. 
NxxTBsaaxB)  : 

8. 8533.  A  blU  providing  for  ths  aeespUnce 
by  the  United  States  of  a  conveyance  by  ths 
town  of  Hammon.  Oreg  .  of  the  mUltary  cem- 
etery formerly  comprising  a  part  of  the  Port 
Stevens  Military  ReservaUon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moass  when  hs 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
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By  Mr.  8CHOEPPKL: 

S.  3633.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Uu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3534.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  Stats  tax  authorities  with 
respect  to  certain  real  property  subject  at 
the  time  of  Its  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  to  real  property  tax  committed  to  the 
discbarge  of  bonded  Indebtedness  for  any 
public  Improvement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SMTTH  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  Nursing 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BasrrH  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  Joint 
resolution,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

PORT    S'iWENS    POST    CEMTTERT, 
HAMMOND.  GREG. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  about  7 
years  ago.  the  UQlted  States  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  quit- 
claimed to  the  town  of  Hammond.  Oreg.. 
a  small  tract  of  land  comprising  the  post 
cemetery  which  was  formerly  a  part  of 
the  Fort  Stevens  Military  Reservation. 
Oreg.  At  the  time  the  quitclaim  deed 
was  delivered,  officials  of  the  town  of 
Hammond  assumed  that  they  would  be 
permitted  to  operate  the  cemetery  as  a 
public  burial  ground  for  people  residing 
in  the  town  of  Hammond  and  vicinity. 
Later,  but  after  the  transaction  was  com- 
pleted, they  learned  that  no  burials  would 
be  permitted,  not  even  those  of  deceased 
veterans  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  net 
result  of  the  transfer.  Uierefore,  is  that 
the  town  of  Hammond  has  assumed  a 
burden  without  any  prospect  for  com- 
mensurate benefits  In  the  operation  of 
the  cemetery. 

The  Honorable  Robert  J.  Fox.  mayor 
of  Hammond,  has  written  to  Senator 
NcuBnesi  and  myself,  expressing  the 
eoncem  of  officials  and  residents  of  Ham- 
mond over  the  situation  now  existing 
with  respect  to  this  cemetery.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Hammond  community  wish  to 
maintain  the  cemetery  in  accordance 
with  the  high  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  the  town  sim- 
ply caimot  afford  the  upkeep  of  the 
cemetery  unless  it  obtains  revenue 
through  the  operation  of  the  cemetery 
as  a  public  burial  ground. 

According  to  the  information  received 
by  my  ofBce,  the  receipt  of  such  revenues 
appears  to  be  an  impossibllty  under  the 
existing  law.  The  most  sensible  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  seems  to  be  found 
in  legislation  authorizing  a  reconveyance 
of  the  cemetery  to  the  United  States  with 
a  provision  for  suitable  care  and  mainte- 
nance by  the  Oovernment. 

To  that  end.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  mjrself  and  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  NxuBncnl, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  a  conveyance  by  the  town  of 
Hammond,  Oreg.,  of  the  military  ceme- 
tery formerly  comprising  a  part  of  the 
Fort  Stevens  Military  Reservation. 

The  people  of  the  Haimnond  com- 
munity would  like  to  have  the  Fort 
Stevens  military  eemetoy  maintained  In 
excellent  condition  because  they  take 
great  pride  in  the  patriotism  and  heroism 


of  the  servicemen  and  officers  whose  re- 
mains lie  at  rest  in  this  cemetery.  They 
are  proud  of  the  historical  significance  of 
Fort  Stevens  and  they  regard  the  ceme- 
tery as  a  monument  to  a  military  in- 
stallation that  has  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  military  history  of 
our  State  and  Nation  for  many  years 
past. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  commit- 
tee to  which  this  bill  is  referred  take 
favorable  and  prcHnpt  action  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  biU 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 

The  bill  (8.  3532)  providing  for  the 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  a 
conveyance  by  the  town  of  Hammond, 
Oreg.,  of  the  military  cemetery  formerly 
comprising  a  part  of  the  Fort  Stevens 
Military  Reservation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MotSB  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Nkttbbsger)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Is  authorized  and  directed,  within 
1  year  afer  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act,  to  accept,  without  consideration  there- 
for, any  quitclaim  deed  conveying  to  the 
United  States  all  right,  Utle,  and  interest 
of  the  town  of  Hammon.  Oreg.,  In  and  to 
the  lands  comprising  ths  military  cemetery 
or  burial  plot  formerly  comprising  a  part 
of  the  Port  Stevens  miltary  Reservation, 
Orag..  together  with  the  graves  and  monu- 
menta  contained  therein,  and  the  approach 
road  and  appurtenances  thereto;  such  lands 
having  been  conveyed  to  such  town  by  the 
United  States,  vrlthout  consideration  there- 
for, by  quitclaim  deed  executed  March  2. 
1948  (as  corrected  by  the  deed  executed 
August  6,  1M8).  pursuant  to  the  aot  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  prsssrre  historic  gravs- 
yards  In  abandoned  military  posts,"  ap- 
proved July  1,  1947  (61  Stat.  234). 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  acceptance  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
military  cemetery  pursuant  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  establish  such  military  cen^tery  as  a 
national  cemetery  and  shall  provide  for  the 
suitable  care  and  maintenance  of  such  ceme- 
tery. The  Secretary  shall  not,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  25  years  from  the  date  of  ac- 
ceptance of  such  conveyance,  remove  any  of 
the  remains  Interred  In  such  cemetery. 


CO&OiOSSION  ON  NURSINQ 
SERVICES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  year  I  Introduced  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  56),  a  companion 
to  the  Joint  resolutitm  (H.  J.  Res.  171) 
introduced  by  Representative  Fkancis  P. 
Bolton  of  Ohio,  establishing  a  national 
commission  to  study  the  subject  of  nurs- 
ing services. 

On  January  25  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton Introduced  a  new  Joint  resolution  In 
the  House  which  makes  certain  changes 
in  last  year's  draft  with  respect  to  the 
purpose  and  eomposition  of  the  proposed 
commission. 

These  changes  would  bring  the  com- 
mlsslcm  completely  in  line  with  Uie  po- 
sition of  the  executive  branch. 


In  the  hope  that  I  may  help  to  stimu- 
late congressional  consideration  of  this 
important  subject,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  new  joint  resolution  which  is  iden- 
tical to  the  new  draft  introduced  in  the 
House  last  January  by  Mrs.  Bolton,  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

Bdr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  new  resolution  and  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  Urgent  Need  For 
More  Nursc3,"  which  explains  the  rea- 
sons for  establishing  a  Commission  on 
Nursing  Services,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  and  pam- 
phlet will  be  printed  in  the  Rkoord. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  158) 
for  the  establishment  of  a 
on  Nursing  Services,  introdi 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  was 
twice  by  its  title,  refc 
mlttee  on  Labor  u^^SBBj^^^*.  »nd 
ordered  to  be  prlntlVWHRMMu),  as 
follows: 

Whereas  public  confldcnaa' la  ths  medical 
profession,  including  hospitals  and  nuralng 
ssrvloes,  has  been  augmented  by  the  In- 
creaaing  longevity  of  the  people  which  Is  the 
result  of  such  services;  and 

Whereas  It  is  generally  recognised  that 
ttot  consequent  demand  for  nursing  services 
Is  Increasing  faster  than  the  supply  which 
Is  available  for  the  health  services  of  the 
people;  and 

Whereas  the  combined  efforts  of  ths  recog- 
nized representatives  of  the  medical  and 
nursing  professions  and  associations  of  hos- 
pltid  and  public  health  agencies  have  not 
been  successful  over  the  past  decade  tn  sup- 
plying that  denumd:  and 

Whereas  the  economic  status  of  anrslng. 
the  professional  skills  required,  and  the  ex- 
isting personnel  shortage  demand  study  In 
the  light  of  the  need  of  the  public  for  nurs- 
ing services:  and 

Whereas  many  segmental  and  unilateral 
studies  of  health  service  problems  have  been 
made,  but  none  takes  an  overall  multldlsei- 
pllnary  view  of  the  situation  on  behaU  of 
the  patient;  and 

Whereas  existing  reports,  studies,  and 
knowledge  could  be  utilised  by  a  central 
task  toroa  organised  to  study  the  demand 
for  nursing  services  in  relation  to  the  over- 
all health  ot  the  Nation:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  etc. — 

DBCLaXATION    OT    FOOCT 

EtecnoM  1.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  American  people  by  assisting 
them  In  securing  Improved  nursing  services. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  to 
implement  that  policy  by  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  which 
shall  gather  by  scientific  methods  authorita- 
tive data  relating  to  the  needs  for  services 
rendered  by  all  types  of  nursing  personnel 
(Including  professional  and  practical  nurses, 
nursing  aides,  and  nursing  administrators, 
supervisors,  and  teachers)  and  shall  make 
such  reconunendations  to  the  President  with 
respect  thereto  as  it  deems  advisable  in  the 
interest  of  improving  patient  care. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  diall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  or  Intending 
any  interference  with  the  programs  of  study 
and  improvement  of  patient  care  which  are 
being  carried  forward  by  the  professional 
ntaves'  organlaatlons.  or  by  public  or  private 
endeavor,  but  rather  this  joint  resolution 
Shan  be  construed  as  an  effort  to  augment 
such  programs  through  the  marshaling  of 
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for  •  nraltUllictpUiuuT  •pproaeb 
to  tbo  problmn  on  b*b*U  at  Um  p«U«Dt  and 
In  tb*  publlo  inMrwt. 

MTAMJUumrr  cm  oornigmnon  oim  vouimo 


Wae.  t.  (•)  To  carry  out  th«  purpoa*  of 
thla  joint  resolution  thrnr*  U  hereby  est«b- 
llclMd  •  CommlMlon  on  Nursing  Services 
(heretnAfter  reisrred  to  as  tb«  "Commis- 
sion"). 

(b)  Ssnrlc*  of  an  Indlrldual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
Individual  by  the  Conunlssion  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  profeaslonal 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion am.  283,  a84.  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section  IM  of  the 
Bcvlaed  Statutes  (5  U.  8.  C.  sec.  M). 

MBMUasHIF    or    Tm    COMMISSION 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Number  and  appointment: 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  16 
members  appointed  by  the  President.  In- 
cluded among  such  members  shall  be  Indl- 
▼Muals  from  the  nursing  and  medical  pro- 
fessions, persons  experienced  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  hospitals  and  of  public  health 
agencins  providing  nursing  services,  and 
recognised  suthorities  In  the  field  of  social 
science,  education,  accounting,  and  buslnesa 
management,  to  the  end  that  the  Commis- 
sion wilt  IM  qualified  and  dedicated  to  ac- 
complish constructive  results  in  the  public 
Interest. 

(b)  Vacancies;  Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

oaoAivTZATioN  or  Tm*  coMMnnoir 


4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Cbalrman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

QtrOBUM 

Sac.  8.  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ooMnNaa-noir  or  msmsiss  or  ths  commis- 

SIOM 

8»c.  8.  (a>  Members  from  private  life: 
The  members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  private  life  shall  each  receive  950  per 
diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission, 
plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

(b)  Members  of  Congress:  Members  of 
Congress,  if  appointed  as  members  of  the 
Commission,  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Memtwrs  of  Congress:  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expense*  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

(c)  Members  from  the  executive  branch: 
Persons  who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovernroent.  if  appointed  as  members 
of  the  Commission,  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation in  addition  to  that  received  for 
their  servicee  In  the  executive  branch:  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

■Tsrr  or  tbs  commbsioiv 
Sxe.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  tba  ClasstOcatlon  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Commission,  without  regard  to 
the  clvll-servlce  laws  and  the  classification 
laws  and  without  regard  to  MCUon  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  may — 


0>  Meure  dat*  from  agenctoa.  organisa- 
tions, and  Individuals  and  pay  therefor  In  ad- 
vane*  or  by  way  of  r*lmburs*in*nt:  and 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
sarvice*  to  the  same  rtunt  as  It  authorized 
for  the  departments  by  section  IS  of  ths  Ad- 
ministrative Expense*  Act  of  1944  (9  U.  S.  C. 
sec.  56a),  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  660  per 
diem  for  individuals. 

KZPXNSxa  or  tkx  coMMiasioif 

Sac.  8.  Th«r*  la  hereby  authorised  to  b* 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  joint  resolution. 

Bum*  or  TM*  coMMiaaxoir 
Sac  9  (a)  The  Commission  shall  gather 
by  scientific  methodH  authoritative  data 
relating  to  problems  oi  the  patient  and  the 
public  In  securing  adequate  nursing  services, 
and  shall  males  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  ways  and  means 
for  solving  such  probl<Nns. 

(bl  Report:  The  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  President  interim  reports  at  such 
time  or  times  as  he  deems  necessary  and 
shall  submit  to  the  President  its  final  report 
not  later  than  2  years  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution.  The 
Commission  shall  ceas<)  to  exist  on  the  day 
on  which  it  submits  Itn  final  report. 

rovrxaa  or  tms  coMMiaaiois 

Srr  10  (a)  Heartngv  snd  sessions*  Th* 
Commission  or.  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  thla  Joint  resolution,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  tln>e* 
and  places  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee or  member  may  deem  advisable, 

(b)  Obtaining  official  data:  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  request  fnim  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
Government  any  Information  It  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
joint  resolution,  and  eiu;h  such  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  is  suthorised 
to  cooperate  with  the  Oimmisslon  and.  to  the 
extent  provided  by  law.  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  Commission  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  by  the  Vice  Chair- 
man when  acting  as  Ct-alrman. 

The  pamphlet,  presented  by  Mr.  Siutb 
of  New  Jersey,  is  as  follows: 
Thx  Ubosmt  NrxD  voa  Moax  Ntrnsxa — RXASon* 

roa    bTABLIBHIMO    A    NSTIOMAl.    COMMtSalOM 

ON  Nuasiwo  SaavTcxa 

There  Is  a  serious  snd  growing  need  for 
more  nurses  throughout  the  United  States. 

Hospltsls.  nursing  schools,  nurses'  assocls- 
tions.  and  Government  agencies  have  striven 
earnestly  to  remedy  this  situation.  But 
their  combined  efforts  have  been  unable  to 
cop*  with  the  accelerating  demand  for  nurs- 
ing service*  arising  from  growth  in  popula- 
tion and  increasing  lorgevity.  Improvement 
in  standards  of  csre  of  the  sick,  new  scien- 
tific and  technical  advsncea.  increasing  care 
of  veterans  and  expnndlng  Government, 
Slate,  and  city  institutional  requlremenu. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem  snd 
Its  imperative  need  of  solution,  the  Honora- 
ble FaANcn  P.  BoLTOM.  Congresswoman  from 
Ohio,  has  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  joint  resolution  (H  J  Res.  466) 
providing  for  a  National  Commission  on 
Nursing  Services. 

She  originally  propost^.  In  a  previous  bill 
Introduced  in  January  of  19&5  (H.  J.  Rea. 
171),  a  commission  composed  of  13  memoers, 
a  from  the  Senate.  3  from  the  House.  3  from 
the  executive  branch  of  Government,  and  6 
from  private  life,  among  which  would  b*  in- 
cluded representatives  of  the  nursing,  medi- 
cal, and  hospital  admin  .stratlon  profesalons. 

It  was  suggested,  however,  that  Congr***- 
men   and   Senators   ml^t   b*   too    busy   to 


s*rv*  on  stseh  •  eommlasfon,  and  also  that 
lu  membership  should  b*  eompo**d  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  p*opl*  who  ar*  expert* 
in  the  field  under  diacuaelon,  with  a  •mailer 
representation  from  Government. 

Mrs.  BoLTow,  therefore.  Introduced  thi* 
Jsnusry  s  new  bill  which  provide*  that  th* 
Conunlssion  shall  be  compoeed  of  16  mem. 
bers  appointsd  by  the  Preeident.  snd  thst  in- 
cluded among  such  members  shall  be  Indi- 
viduals from  the  nursing  and  medical  pro- 
fessions, persons  experienced  in  the  sdmlnls- 
tratlon  of  hospitals  and  of  public-health 
agencies  providing  nursing  service*,  and  rec- 
ognised authorities  in  the  fields  of  social  scl- 
ence.  education,  accounting,  and  bualnsaa 
management. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  (which 
would  operate  along  linee  similar  to  th* 
Hoover  Commission)  would  be  to  determine 
the  causes  for  the  present  nursing  sltustlon. 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
as  to  whst  should  t>e  done  about  It  In  Mrs. 
BoLTOM's  bill,  the  duties  of  th*  Commission 
are  defined  as  follows: 

"The  Commission  shall  gather  by  sdentlflo 
methods  authorlUtive  data  relating  to  prob- 
lems of  the  patient  snd  the  public  in  secur- 
ing adequate  nursing  servicee,  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  with 
respect  to  ways  and  meana  for  solving  such 
problems." 


WMT     A     MATIOMAL    COM 


M     OM     KT7BSINO 


Th*  conclusion  that  a  national  commis- 
sion Is  required  to  solve  the  nursing  dilemma 
was  reached  by  Mrs.  Bolton  as  a  result  of  a 
life-long  interest  In.  and  study  af ,  the  nurs- 
ing profession:  snd  contacts  with,  and  opin- 
ions expressed  by.  literally  thousands  of  peo- 
ple engaged  in  the  nursing,  hospital,  medical 
and  related  fields. 

Por  years  Mrs  Bolton  has  been  troubled 
by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
enough  nurses  for  proper  care  of  the  sick. 
There  is  every  evidence  thst  the  situation 
has  l>ecome  worse  Instead  of  better.  She  de- 
cided to  secure,  from  authoritative  sources, 
opinions  as  to  the  reasons  for  ths  growing 
need  and  the  stepe  required  to  meet  it. 

Por  this  purpoee  the  sent  a  qucstionnaira 
to  more  than  10.000  representative  nurses 
and  nursing  associations,  doctors,  hospital 
admlnlstrstors,  nursing  schools,  educators, 
laymen.  State  governors.  Federal  and  Slat* 
health  authorities,  and  oLhera.  Of  thes*. 
more  than  4,000  replied. 

The  main  substance  of  the  replies  can  b* 
summed  up  in  these  two  sentences: 

Everybody  ■  greed  that  th*r*  wa*  need  for 
more  nurse*. 

But  th*r*  wa*  abaolutely  no  agreement, 
within  or  among  the  related  profe**lonal 
groups,  as  to  what  should  be  dune  to  provide 
them. 

Mrs.  Bolton  concluded  that  If  nurse*,  doe- 
tors,  teachers,  hospital  staffs,  and  others  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  nursing  profeeslon 
were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  solution,  th* 
constructiv*  cours*  of  action  would  b*  to 
submit  th*  problem  to  an  Impartial  agency 
such  as  a  national  commission. 

rsTTXSH  or  ina*eanMKHT 
Seldom  ha*  a  survey  of  authorltattv* 
source*  of  opinion  revealed  such  complete 
disagreement  as  that  on  ths  subject  of  ths 
reasons  for  the  shortage  of  nurs**.  mad*  last 
year  by  Mrs   Bolton. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Is  there  a 
nursing  shortage?."  practically  everyone  said 
"Tea" — but  nevertheless  even  on  this  point 
there  were  some  disquieting  replica.  Thu* 
one  educator  said: 

"We  have  more  nurses  now  than  we  ever 
had  before.  The  Inadequacies  of  patient  car* 
are  due  more  to  the  methods  used  In  edu- 
cating professional  nurses,  and  using  their 
services  In  Institutions  and  agencies,  than 
they  are  due  to  nurs*  shortages. " 
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In  short,  ths  quastlons  of  nursing  cduoa- 
tlon  and  utilization  of  skills  of  sxlstlng  per- 
sonnel were  raised  at  ths  very  outset. 

The  shortage  was  oonsldered  moct  critical. 
In  numbers  available.  In  the  field  of  general 
and  private  duty  nurses;  next.  In  the  area 
of  teaching;  and  third.  In  the  field  of  super- 
vision and  of  administration.  It  Is  for  ears 
of  the  patient,  said  most  of  the  respondents, 
that  mors  nurses  ars  most  Immediately 
needed. 

A  large  share  of  the  people  replying  to  ths 
questionnaire  emphasized  the  need  for  bet- 
ter teaching,  and  aid  to  nursing  schools  of 
all  categories.  Others  stressed  the  fact  that 
If  we  had  more  niu-se*  skilled  In  hospital  su- 
pervisory and  administrative  functions, 
better  use  could  be  made  of  "practical" 
nurses  under  their  direction.  So  although 
the  majority  agreed  that  the  nursing  short- 
age was  most  keenly  felt  at  the  actual  l>edslde 
of  the  patient,  there  was  a  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  main  underlying 
problems  lay  In  the  number  of  practicing 
nurses,  the  system  of  education  for  nursing, 
or  the  system  of  supervising  and  administer- 
ing nursing  services. 

On  one  point  all  were  la  agreement — alck 
people  are  not  getting  the  cursing  attention 
which  they  should  have. 

aSASONS  rOB  THS  SHOSTACB 

It  was  the  second  item  on  the  question- 
naire, however,  which  disclosed  underlying 
complex  and  conflicting  difflcultles  which  are 
basic  contributing  causes  tc  the  shortage  of 
nursee. 

This  qtMstlon  was  simply.  "What  are  the 
causes  of  the  nursing  shortage.  In  order  of 
Importance?" 

Each  person  who  replied  nsturally  placed. 
In  first  order  of  importance,  the  factor  which 
applied  to  his  particular  individual  situa- 
tion. The  result  waa  a  miscellany  of  an- 
swers which  were  almost  Impossible  to  clas- 
sify, but  which  tell  the  story  of  the  variota 
predicaments  In  which  nurses  find  them- 
selves today.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  more 
nurses  are  on  duty  today  than  ever  before, 
the  demand  Is  so  great  that  the  factor  of 
discouragement  to  entering  the  profession 
must  be  seriously  taken  into  account. 

The  economic  factor  vras  paramount. 
Why  remain  In  nursing,  if  you  can  get  better 
psy  for  less  hours  and  less  exscting  work 
someplace  else?  Industrial,  Institutional 
and  Government  Jobs  are  tempting  nurses  to 
leave  their  chosen  field.     One  nurse  vrrote: 

"When  the  pay  of  the  average  general  duty 
nurse  is  commensurate  with  what  Is  expected 
of  her.  then  and  only  then  will  nursing  again 
become  the  high  calling  It  has  been.  With- 
in the  past  6  months  I  met  two  ntxrses 
working  as  saleswomen.  They  said  they  had 
to  leave  nursing  In  order  to  get  work  which 
will  enable  them  to  earn  enough  to  provide 
for  their  old  age." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  director  of  a 
hospital  said: 

"Giren  enotigh  time  and  rope,  the  private 
duty  nurss  will  price  herself  out  of  nursing." 

There  ar*  many  married  nurses  who 
would  like  to  work  part  time;  but  how  can 
schedules  of  housekeeping  luid  hospitals  be 
correlated?  Placing  marrle<l  nurses  on  day 
shtf  U  would  impose  on  the  unmarried  nurses 
a  disproportionate  share  of  night  duty. 

Var3ring  State  laws  and  regulations  corns 
In  for  criticism.  For  ezamp>le.  In  one  State 
It  Is  reported  that  because  of  reetrictiona 
Imposed  by  the  nurses'  board,  the  "registered 
nurse*  have  dominated  the  licensed  practical 
nurses."  In  another  State  a  married  nurs* 
complains  that  ah*  Is  ruled  "unfit  to  prac- 
tice" because  shs  has  not  been  on  anyone's 
payroll  for  8  years. 

New  fields  directly  related  to  nursing  care 
ar*  absorbing  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
qualified  personnel.  Among  these  are  jobs 
In  doctors'  offices  and  Industrial  health  de- 
partment*, and  po*ltlons  ss  skilled  tech- 
nicians now  open  as  the  restiit  af  advances  In 


•pacUltaMd  medtcal  flsfda.    Thla 

portunlty  to  muses — but  It  shortens  tbs  sttp- 
ply  available  to  sick  paopU  who  nssd  Imms- 
dlats  "patlent-slds"  care. 

Repeatedly  reflected  tn  the  replies  were 
tenslotu  among  nurses,  doctors,  and  hospital 
administrators  stemaaing  from  dtssgree- 
ments  as  to  fields  of  rssponslblllty.  Lisck  cf 
definition  concerning  the  ftmctlons  of  the 
varied  members  of  the  nursing  team,  and 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  good  work  done  by 
Individual  nursing  groups,  have  created 
rivalries  arid  resentments.  The  practical 
nurse  feels  that  her  function  is  not  being 
given  proper  recognition,  and  the  head  nurse 
complains  that  she  is  overwhelmed  with  de- 
tails concerning  records,  equipment,  and 
organization. 

CONVUCTING   VIZWS   SS   TO   BfOCATIOir 

Should  more  nurses  be  trained,  by  a  longer 
and  more  thorough  course  of  higher  educa- 
tion, to  be  professional  practitioners?  Or 
should  more  niu^es  be  trained  by  a  briefer 
and  more  rudimentary  technical  course,  to  be 
bedside  nurses?  Opinions  ars  expressed 
vehemently  on  both  sides. 

This  raised  the  basic  issue  as  to  what  type 
of  educational  Institutions  should  properly 
asssume  the  responsibility  of  teaching  nurses. 
Hospital  nursing  schools?  Public  high 
scboolfi?  Denominational  schools?  Univer- 
sities and  colleges?  Government?  Here  Is 
an  assortment  of  opinions  on  this  subject: 

"Nursing  education,  both  at  the  practical 
and  professional  level,  shotild  move  Into  pri- 
mary educational  Institutions. 

"Practical  n\use  education  should  be  In 
vocational  schools  and  junior  colleges,  and 
professional  nurse  education  In  private  and 
public  colleges  and  universities. 

"We  need  more  hospital  trained  ntu-ses, 
with  less  emphasis  on  academic  subjects  and 
more  on  bedside  care. 

"What  Is  needed  Is  better  teaching  and  ad- 
ministration In  coUegea  and  universities 
conducting  graduate  nurse  education  pro- 
grams. 

"The  otirslng  shortage  Is  primarily  cen- 
tered around  the  needless  restrictions  placed 
upon  hospital  schools  of  nursing. 

"Hospitals  should  not  be  permitted  to  op- 
erate schools  of  nursing  any  mare  than  they 
are  permitted  to  operate  schools  for  doctors, 
dentists,  or  pharmacists. 

"We  need  hospital  short -time  training 
eotirses.  from  11  to  18  months,  for  high- 
school  graduates  Interested  In  special  fields 
of  nursing. 

"We  need  more  rural  hospital  training 
schools  for  nurses. 

"Government  trains  Its  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors; why  not  its  muses? 

"Why  should  the  education  of  nurses  be 
considered  a  Federal  function,  while  general 
education  Is  considered  a  local  function?" 

DIVZaOKKT   VIXWS    AS  TO   riMAMCIAI.  Am 

In  view  of  such  divergent  opinions  It  is 
not  surprising  that  opinions  regarding  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  nursing  problem  should  be 
even  more  divergent. 

The  questionnaire  asked  whether  financial 
aid  would  help;  where  It  was  most  needed; 
and  how  It  should  be  administered. 

The  general  feeling  was  that  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  would  definitely  help,  with  a  system 
of  State  administered  Federal-State  match- 
ing funds  receiving  the  greatest  approval. 
But  about  17  percent  of  those  replying  stated 
that  they  were  categorically  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral aid;  and  a  very  large  share  of  those  re- 
plying regarded  Federal  aid  as  an  Immediate 
need  In  an  urgent  situation,  but  did  not 
visualize  It  as  a  far-reaching  solution  to  the 
problem.  The  attitude  semed  to  be.  "Tes.  do 
It.  but  dont  expect  any  miracles  from  It 
unless  much  else  Is  done." 

Varied  comments  on  the  subject  of  finan- 
cial aid  follows: 

"Federal  financial  aid  Is  not  the  answer. 
The  greatest  good  can  be  done  In  the  training 


e(  food  tea  fill  tng  and  admlnlstratfTe  person- 
nel, and  this  can  best  bs  stimulated  by 
aoholarshlps  to  quanfled  Individuals  arranged 
through  voluntary  channels. 

"Scholarships  to  schools  of  nursing  have 
gone  begging  so  finances  havs  not  been  a  de- 
terrent to  education. 

"The  student  nurse  should  pay  a  i)ortlon 
of  the  training  cost,  the  patient  should  pa^a 
portion,  and  some  portion  should  be  borne 
In  taxes  by  citizens  of  the  community. 

"Financial  assistance  for  practical  nursing 
would  Improve  the  situation  only  if  the  edu- 
cational program  is  standardized  under  a 
practical  national  basis. 

"Financial  aid  which  will  perpetuate  ths 
present  system  is  not  good. 

"Have  the  Federal  Government  assist  the 
degree  cotirse  schools  and  let  the  local  com- 
munities train  their  own  hospital  nurses. 

"Use  Federal  aid  to  Improve  nurses'  sal- 
aries. 

"Federal  funds  should  be  available  in  the 
form  of  scholarships  for  postgraduate  work. 

"Ftinds  should  be  directed  toward  student 
loans. 

"Use  Federal  aid  to  help  graduate  nurses 
prepare  themselves  for  higher  level  positions. 

"Give  aid  to  approved  schools  of  nursing 
to  enlarge  their  faculties  and  expand  their 
ciirrlculum. 

"Federal  aid  should  be  used  for  financing 
research  in  nursing  techniques,  procedtu'e 
and  hospital  management. 

"Federal  aid  should  be  used  to  help  sup- 
port nvu-sing  courses  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

"Give  Federal  aid  to  schools  for  practical 
nursing." 

To  sum  up,  those  favoring  financial  aid— 

Were  divided  on  the  Issue  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  administered  on  the  national  or 
local  level,  with  the  majority  favoring  Stat* 
participation. 

Were  divided  on  the  Issue  as  to  whether 
the  aid  should  go  to  the  schools,  or  go  di- 
rictly  to  the  students. 

Were  divided  on  the  issue  as  to  whether  aid 
to  schools  shotild  be  directed  chiefly  toward 
better  courses  for  highly  skilled  professional 
ntu^es.  or  shorter  courses  for  practical 
nurses. 

mzD  ros  A  wmtsiira  coMMissioif  - 

The  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  dUB- 
cultles  described,  and  problems  posed,  by 
the  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  raise  imme- 
diately the  question  of  Federal  aid;  but  from 
the  long-term  standpoint  they  present  a  sit- 
uation which  requires  more  than  a  grant  of 
Federal  funds  to  solve. 

The  questions  involved  Include  methods  of 
education,  methods  of  training,  levels  of 
compensation,  bospltai  tschniques,  utiliza- 
tion of  personnel.  State  regulatory  laws,  ri- 
valries and  antagonisms  within  the  nursing 
field,  jurisdictional  disputes  between  nurses, 
doctors,  and  hospital  authorities,  the  rela- 
tionship between  nursing  costs  and  the  abil- 
ity of  patients  to  pay,  and  the  impact  of  new 
medical  techniques. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  replies  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire that  each  respondent  viewed  the 
picture  through  his  own  glasses,  so  to  say. 
with  the  field  of  vision  llnUted  to  personal 
environment.  What  is  required  is  a  medlimi 
which,  as  Mrs.  Boltom  explained  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  can  fulfill  the  fol- 
lowing functions: 

"Evaluate  what  the  changing  health  needs 
of  the  public  are. 

"Apix-aise  the  resources  In  money,  man- 
power, and  skills  necessary  to  deal  with  these 
health  needs. 

"Study  the  kind  of  nurse  education  and 
training  necessary  to  meet  these  needs. 

"Study  the  relationship  between  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  nurses,  the  professional 
skills  required,  and  the  existing  personnel 
shortage. 

"Analyse  the  Tarlons  technlquea  and  arte 
of    nursing.    Including    all    successful    new 
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methods  or  dwloet.  «nd  Indicate  wh«r*  they 
may  be«t  be  applied. ** 

For  thla  pxirpoee.  Mn.  Bolton  proposes  the 
establUhment  of  a  National  CommlMlon  on 
Nursing  Services. 

WHAT  IS  A  '^0OIClCI8SIOM'*ff 

simply  a  {(roup  of  people,  from  public  and 
private  life,  brought  together  In  the  public 
Interest  under  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
gather  facts,  draw  conclusions  from  those 
facts,  and  make  recommendations. 

The  group  speclfled  by  Mrs.  Bolton's  bill 
should  certainly  be  well  qualified  to  do  this. 

The  nursing,  hospital  administration,  and 
medical  professions  would  be  represented, 
thereby  giving  each  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent Its  point  of  view. 

Since  the  Commission  would  focus  Its  at- 
tention directly  upon  nursing.  It  would  give 
nurses  an  opportunity,  such  as  they  have 
never  had  before,  to  explain  nursing  problems 
to  a  national  body  specifically  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  an  Interest  In  this  subject. 

Since  nurses'  pay.  one  of  the  major  factors 
In  relationship  to  the  continuing  supply  of 
nursing  services,  is  an  ever-present  problem 
In  hospital  administration,  the  Commission 
woxild  give  the  hospital  administrators  an  op- 
portunity, such  as  they  have  never  had  be- 
fore, to  air  the  whole  problem  of  hospital 
financing  and  to  get  sjrmpatbetlc  public  sup- 
port for  the  difficulties  which  they  face. 

Similarly,  the  Commission  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  doctors  to  attempt  to 
clarify  their  relationship  with  the  nursing 
profession,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
use  and  application  of  new  technical  equip- 
ment, which  has  become  a  field  requiring  im- 
mediate attention. 

Note  that  Mrs.  Bolton's  bill  specifies  that. 
In  addition  to  representatives  of  the  nxirslng. 
medical,  and  hospital  administration  profes- 
sions, the  personnel  of  the  Commission 
should  include  "recognized  authorities  in  the 
fields  of  social  science,  education,  accounting, 
and  business  management." 

Note  that  the  bill  also  provides  that  pub- 
lic health  agencies  providing  nursing  serv- 
ices may  be  represented  on  the  Commission; 
and  Members  of  the  Congress  may  be  sp- 
polnted  to  the  Commission,  If  the  President 
should  so  decide. 

The  Commission  may  hold  hearings,  em- 
ploy the  services  of  ezperu  in  lu  field  of  In- 
ve.<rtigation.  and  secure  any  facts  It  desires 
from  governmental  departments  and 
agencies.  It  shall  be  granted  a  budget  suffi- 
cient for  Its  operations. 

It  shall  submit  Interim  reports  to  the 
President,  and  not  later  than  2  years  from  the 
time  of  Its  appointment  It  shall  give  the 
President  Its  final  report. 

BSStTLTS 

The  findings  of  a  national  Commission,  ar- 
rived at  on  an  impartial,  factfinding  basis, 
should  carry  great  weight  with  the  public 
and  indicate  constructive  courses  of  action 
In  legislation,  in  education,  and  in  hospital 
administration. 

The  need  for  nurses  grows  more  acute  each 
year.  Unless  this  trend  is  reversed,  the  out- 
come will  be  disastroxis. 

Only  too  often,  in  o\ir  country,  we  have 
dodged  basic  difficulties  by  stopgap  measures. 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  this  where  the  lives  of 
our  cltlaens  are  involved. 

The  situation  demands  remedies  which 
take  a  long  view  of  the  situation,  and  these, 
to  be  soundly  based,  must  be  founded  upon  a 
study  and  analysis  of  causes.  This  would  be 
the  Job  of  the  proposed  Commission  on  Nurs- 
ing Services. 


REVISION   OF   FEDERAL   ELECTION 
LAWS — AMENDMENT 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  about  to  submit  an  amendment,  and 
I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  on  It  in  excess  ol  the  2  minutes 


allowed  under  the  order  which  has  been 
entered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  Xrom  Oregon 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment,  which  I  Intend 
to  propose  to  the  Federal  Elections  Act. 
S.  636.  when  that  bill  or  a  substitute  Is 
taken  up  by  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  that 
It  be  printed.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  set  forth  In  the  Con- 
CRxssioNAi.  Rbcoro  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcou,  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall 
establish  in  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  an 
Office  of  Election  Campaign  Expenditures. 
It  shall  be  the  function  of  that  Office,  under 
regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Comp- 
troUer  General,  to  make  from  time  to  time 
through  audiU  and  field  investigations  with 
respect  to  election  campaign  contributions 
and  expendlt\ires  to  which  this  Act  is  ap- 
plicable, to  statements  filed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  and  to  alleged  fsilure  to 
file  statements  required  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  On  the  request  of  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, with  the  consent  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  Is  authorised  to  render  such  as- 
sistance as  the  Comptroller  General  may  re- 
quire in  any  instance  to  carry  out  an  audit  or 
investigation  under  this  subsection  In  the 
moet  complete  and  effective  manner.  The 
Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  reports,  which  shall  be  public,  con- 
cerning audits  and  Investigations  under  this 
subsection  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and.  In  Instances  of 
possible  violation  of  this  Act.  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  Is  a 
simple  provision  to  assure  enforcement 
of  the  limitations  on  campaign  financ- 
ing, and  the  reporting  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  which  are 
the  main  provisions  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  Senate.  A  provision  such  as  the 
one  I  propose  should  already  be  a  part 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  now  on  the 
statute  books.  S.  636  and  S.  3306 — the 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  during 
the  present  session — seek  to  extend  con- 
siderably the  legt^  controls  of  methods 
of  campaign  financing.  The  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation.  In  whatever 
form,  makes  more  important  than  before 
that  there  be  in  the  law  a  provision 
which  establishes  the  affirmative  respon- 
sibility within  the  Government  for  super- 
vising compliance  with,  and  if  necessary, 
for  making  possible  the  enforcement  of, 
the  new  and  stricter  limitations  and  re- 
porting requirements. 

The  establishment  of  such  affirmative 
responsibility  becomes  more  important 
as  the  statutory  controls  on  campaign 
financing  become  more  comprehensive. 
Under  the  present  law,  it  is  so  easy  to 
make  uncontrolled  expenditures  and 
contributions  while  remaining  well  with- 
in the  realm  of  complete  legality;  it  is 
so  easy  and  so  customary  to  finance  cam- 
paigns in  a  manner  which  requires  no 
Federal  reporting,  that  there  is  relative- 
ly little  for  a  Federal  enforcement 
agency  to  enforce.  I  might  digress  at 
this  point  to  observe  that,  for  example, 
according  to  present  reporting  require- 
ments, in  the  1954  senatorial  campaign 


In  Oregon  more  money  was  expended 
than  In  the  senatorial  races  simultane- 
ously held  in  many  of  the  most  populous 
and  wealthiest  States  of  the  Union. 

Oregon  has  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
national  population.  As  I  told  the  Sen- 
ate last  month,  in  introducing  my 
Theodore  Roosevelt  bill,  S.  3242,  I 
reported  expenditures  by  campaign  com- 
mittees on  my  behalf  of  a  little  more  than 
$103,000.  My  opponent's  committees  re- 
ported total  expenditures  of  $142,000.  or 
almost  40  percent  more.  I  made  this  re- 
port both  to  the  secretaiy  of  state  of 
Oregon,  under  Oregon  law.  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Subsequently, 
it  developed  that— if  the  reporting  made 
under  our  present  system  was  to  be  taken 
at  face  value — the  senatorial  race  In 
Oregon  was  one  of  the  most  costly  in  the 
whole  Nation. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  we  know 
'  that  this  is  not  so.  We  know  that,  nat- 
urally, an  election  In  one  of  the  more 
populous  SUtes,  with  the  necessity  of 
reaching  many  millions  of  people  with 
the  opposing  candidates'  statements  and 
programs,  is  necessarily  more  costly  than 
a  campaign  in  a  State  with  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  national  population.  Yet. 
under  our  present  system,  there  is  ac- 
tually no  legal  provision  which  brings 
to  the  surface,  for  public  information 
and  control,  the  actual  facts  about  the 
financing  of  the  political  campaigns  in 
our  country. 

axroBTiMc  LAWS  MtrsT  m  Brroacxo  sx  Auom 

AND    IMVaSTICATIONS 

As  I  have  stated,  both  S.  636  and  S. 
3308  Include  much  more  rigorous  pro- 
visions than  present  Federal  law  to  re- 
quire disclosure  of  the  amounts  and 
sources  of  campaign  expenditures  and 
contributions.  These  are.  of  course, 
worthwhile  provisions:  although  I  have 
said  before  that  limitations  and  report- 
ing provisions  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  campaign  financing  as  long  as  the 
necessity  remains  for  financing  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  costs  of  modem  election 
campaigns  from  privately  collected  po- 
Utical  donations. 

Still,  disclosure  Is  a  valuable  step.  The 
people  in  every  State  should  have  the 
facts  about  the  financing  of  their  election 
campaigns.  Let  us  assure,  however,  that 
they  do  get  the  facts.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned that  the  enactment  of  new  re- 
porting provisions,  without  provisions 
for  thorough -going  supervision  and  con- 
trol, would  merely  spotlight  to  public 
view  the  one-seventh  of  the  iceberg  of 
campaign  financing  which  shows  above 
the  syrface.  leaving  the  other  six- 
sevenths  still  submerged. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
December  3.  1907,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said  that: 

It  Is  weU  •  •  •  to  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation of  both  contributions  snd  expendi- 
tures. There  is.  however,  always  danger  in 
laws  of  this  kind,  which  from  their  very 
nature  are  difficult  of  enforcement:  the  dan- 
ger being  lest  they  be  obeyed  only  by  the 
honest,  and  disobeyed  by  the  unscrupulous, 
so  as  to  act  only  as  a  penalty  upon  honest 
men. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  to  avoid  having  the 
valuable  improvements  of  S.  636  or  S. 
3308  "act  only  as  a  penalty  upon  honest 
men"  that  I  am  introducing  my  amend- 
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ment  today.  The  amendment  is  self- 
explanatory.  I  only  want  to  point  out 
the  reason  for  selecting  the  General 
Accounting  Office  as  the  agency  within 
which  to  set  up  the  proposed  Office  of 
Election  Campaign  Expenditures.  The 
reason  is  that  any  executive  agency, 
whether  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
any  other,  would  never  be  free  from 
charges  of  politics,  both  in  the  investi- 
gations it  might  undertake  and  in  those 
which  it  did  not  undertake — no  matter 
how  good  a  job  the  agency  might  do  and 
how  uninformed  the  charges  might  be. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  the  officer  of  the  Govei-nment  who 
is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
supervisory  and  investigative  functions 
which  are  necessary,  without  being  sus- 
I>ected  of  partisan  motivation. 

Secondly,  I  also  point  out  that  under 
my  amendment,  the  new  Office  of  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Expenditures  would  have' 
the  affirmative  responsibility  for  collect- 
ing data  on  all  election  campaigns  to 
which  the  Federal  election  laws  apply, 
on  its  own  initiative — not  only  to  inves- 
tigate complaints  of  violation  of  those 
laws. 

This  amendment  would  not  supersede 
section  208  of  S.  636,  which  provides  for 
supervision  by  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  of  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Elections  Act.  It  is  not  only 
consistent  with  section  208 ;  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  essential  to  make  the  con- 
gressional supervision  contemplated  by 
that  act  really  effective. 

VOLOTfTAST  INCOME-TAX  SEPOmTTNO  WOTTT-D  NOT 
WOBK   WrrHOUT   ENTOaCEMENT   If  ACHINEBT 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  once  more  that  voluntary  re- 
porting provisions  and  spending  limita- 
tions are  only  as  good  as  the  potential 
of  Investigation  and  enforcement  which 
stands  behind  them.  The  United  States 
has  what  is  probably  the  best  income-tax 
system  in  the  world,  based  upon  a  pro- 
cedure of  self-8issessment  and  voluntary 
reporting.  Under  this  system,  perhaps 
close  to  60  million  individual  returns  are 
filed  every  year.  Relatively  speaking, 
only  a  handful  of  these  are  audited  or 
othenK'ise  investigated.  Yet,  If  it  were 
not  for  the  knowledge  that  there  is  in 
existence  efficient  and  effective  machin- 
ery for  auditing  and  investigating  these 
returns,  and  for  enforcing  our  tax  laws, 
how  long  would  this  structure  of  volun- 
tary compliance  be  able  to  stand? 
Without  such  machinery  in  the  proposed 
new  elections  law,  the  well-meant  report- 
ing requirements  and  spending  limita- 
tions in  that  law  will  be  no  more  effective 
than  the  income-tax  laws  of  countries 
such  as  France  or  Italy,  in  which  tax- 
payers can  assume  enforcement  to  be 
virtually  nonexistent.  Then  these  laws 
will  indeed,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  said, 
become  only  a  penalty  upon  honest  men. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  lie  on  the 
table,  and  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CONSTITUTION  RE- 
LATING TO  ELECTION  OF  PRESI- 
DENT    AND     VICE     PRESIDENT- 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 

submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 


proposed  by  him,  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Bfir.  Daniel  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  31)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  ON  HIS  RECENT  ASIAN 
TOUR 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  we  all  know,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  reported 
to  the  Nation  on  Friday  evening,  March 
23,  through  a  nationwide  hookup  on  both 
television  and  radio.  Inasmuch  as  this 
was  an  important  summary  of  conditions 
in  Southeast  Asia,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  his  address  be 
published  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

Repobt  to  the  Nation  bt  the  Honokable 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Secsetast  or  State, 
on  His  Recent  Asian  Tom 

X 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  19-day  trip 
which  took  me  to  10  countries  of  Asia.  It 
gave  me  the  chance  to  talk  Intimately  with 
the  leaders  of  each  of  these  10  countries. 
That  Is  a  great  aid  to  good  International 
relations.  We  can,  of  course,  write  each  other 
notes.  But  talking  face  to  face  is  the  best 
way  yet  invented  for  enabling  men  to  under- 
stand each  other. 

I  also  took  part  in  the  annual  meeting, 
held  this  year  at  Tokyo,  of  the  heads  of  our 
14  United  States  missions  in  the  Par  East 
area.  I  discussed  our  policies  with  them  and 
answered  their  questions  and  received  their 
suggestions. 

The  particular  reason  why  I  took  this  trip 
at  this  time  was  that  the  Council  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization — 
SEA  TO — was  meeting  In  Pakistan.  That 
treaty,  you  may  recall,  was  made  at  Manila 
in  1954  to  deter  Communist  aggression  which 
was  then  threatening  ominously  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  have  a  Council  meeting  each 
year,  attended  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  eight  member  countries.  Last  year  our 
MinUterial  Council  met  at  Bangkok.  This 
year  we  met  in  Pakistan. 

We  had  a  good  meeting.  It  further  devel- 
oped the  Organization  and  gave  it  Increased 
stature.  We  feel  confident  that  our  com- 
bined strength  and  vigilance  will  safeguard 
the  treaty  area  against  open  armed  aggres- 
sion. We  also  believe  that  this  shield  will 
make  It  more  possible  for  the  member  coun- 
tries to  develop.  IndivlduaUy  and  collectively, 
their  economic  and  social  welfare. 

After  4  days  in  Pakistan.  I  went  on  to  visit 
India,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Thailand.  Viet- 
nam, the  Philippines,  Formosa  (Taiwan). 
Korea,  and  Japan.  These  10  countries  I 
visited  have  a  toUl  population  of  over  700 
million  people,  or  almost  one-third  of  the 
total  population  of  the  earth.  More  than 
600  million  of  these  people  were  colonial 
people  until  as  recently  as  the  close  of  World 
War  II.     Now  they  are  Independent  nations. 

Several  of  them  are  only  now  completing 
their  new  political  institutions.  For  exam- 
ple, while  we  were  in  Pakistan  that  country 
adopted  Its  first  constitution.  In  Indonesia 
the  first  government  based  on  national  elec- 
tions was  In  process  of  formation.  On  the 
day  I  left  Vietnam,  a  popularly  elected  con- 
stituent assembly  was  meeting  to  frame  a 
constitution. 


This  building  and  testing  of  new  political 
processes  is  the  outstanding  and  exciting 
characteristic  of  the  area  I  visited. 

Another  characteristic  Is  the  determination 
to  develop  the  economic  potentials  of  the 
area.  So  far,  productivity  is  low.  The  aver- 
age Income  amounts  to  about  $100  a  year. 
The  people  expect  their  new  governments  to 
Improve  their  living  conditions. 

There  are  some  who  doubt  the  determina- 
tion or  ability  of  these  free  Asian  nations 
to  preserve  and  develop  their  political  In- 
dependence, and  also  to  make  that  Independ- 
ence serve  to  Improve  social  and  economic 
conditions.  I  do  not  share  that  doubt.  But 
I  do  come  back  with  the  strengthened  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  can  help  the 
Asian  countries  to  achieve  both  of  these 
goals.  Also,  I  feel  sure  that  It  is  in  our  own 
Interest  to  provide  that  help. 

I  wish  that  I  had  time  to  give  you  a  coun- 
try-by-country report.  But  there  Isnt  time 
for  that.  So  I  shall  give  some  general  con- 
clusions. 

Let  me  speak  first  of  the  problem  of  politi- 
cal Independence  In  Asia.  We  need  to  be 
aware  of  how  proud  the  peoples  of  Asia  are 
to  be  free  of  foreign  domination  and  how 
sensitive  they  are  to  any  hint  of  encroach- 
ments from  without.  Also,  let  us  remember 
that  whUe  we  think  first  of  the  danger  that 
stems  from  international  communism,  many 
of  them  think  first  of  possible  encroachments 
from  the  West,  for  that  Is  the  rule  they  have 
actually  known  at  first  hand. 

But  I  found  that  the  leaders  are  quite 
aware  of  the  danger  of  penetration  by  in- 
ternational communism,  and  of  the  fact  that 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Commtmist  economic 
lures  generally  go  with  a  hook  and  line  that 
leads  to  Moscow  or  Pelplng.  Some  take  more 
effective  precautions  than  others  to  avoid 
being  caught.  But  none  of  the  leaders  is 
blind  to  this  danger. 

They  all  desire  help  which  will  In  fact  pre- 
serve their  independence  and  develop  their 
free  Institutions.  But  they  want  t/O  be  very 
sure  that  that  help  does  not  subtract  from 
their  sovereignty,  or  retard  their  develop- 
ment by  Involving  them  in  controversies  that 
do  not  directly  concern  them. 

The  United  States  is  able  sympathetically 
to  understand  that  attitude.  We  ourselves 
were  once  a  colony.  Our  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence Is  the  first  chapter  of  history  that 
Is  learned  by  every  American  boy  and  glrL 
_dlso.  In  our  early  days  we,  too,  saw  our  first 
task  as  that  of  internal  development  and 
only  change  conditions  have  made  It  ap- 
parent that  international  security  Is  best 
assured  by  collective  efforts. 

That  story  of  America  Is  well  known  In 
Asia.  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  are  honored  names, 
and  it  Is  significant  that  the  President  of 
Indonesia,  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
Bandung  Conference,  Invoked  the  memory 
of  Paul  Revere  and  the  principles  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

All  of  this  creates  a  bond  of  sympathy  and 
helps  to  make  possible  a  good  understanding 
between  us  and  them.  Our  historical  ex- 
perience is  an  asset  of  priceless  value  In 
Asia. 

Many  of  the  countries  of  Asia  feel  that 
their  independence  Is  better  assured  if  they 
participate  with  us  in  arrangements  for  mu- 
tual security.  Then  we  help  them  develop 
their  national  forces  and  they  share  the 
deterrent  of  o\ir  mobile  military  power. 
There  are  such  arrangements — bilateral  or 
multilateral — with  7  of  the  10  countries  I 
visited — Pakistan,  ThaUand,  Vietnam,  the 
Philippines,  free  China,  Japan,  and  Korea. 
Three  of  the  cotintrles  I  visited — ^Indla,  Cey- 
lon, and  Indonesia — ^have  preferred  not  to 
Join  regional  security  arrangements.  That 
choice  also  we  respect.  The  United  States 
does  not  seek  ties  of  mutual  defense  with 
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uiy  euiuitiy  wtaataovvar.  nnlMi  that  ecrantry 
b«U«T«a  UuU  this  appUeatlon  of  th«  prtnet- 
ple  of  eoll«etlT«  Mctirtty  will  b«tt«r  — iiib 
ita  imtepsBdeno. 
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Let  m«  turn  now  irom  the  problem  ot  po- 
Utleal  Independence  to  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic ftnd  social  development.  Here,  too, 
the  conduct  and  example  of  the  United 
State*  proTlde  an  Inspiration  and  a  responsl- 
blllty. 

The  United  States  has  Itself  realized  an 
economic  miracle.  Our  population  of  about 
108  million  produces  nearly  half  of  all  th* 
goods  that  are  produced  In  the  world. 

When  contrasted  with  o\ir  example,  the 
production  of  forced  labor  pales  Into  rela- 
tive Inslgnlflcance. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  magic  formula  for 
reproducing  elsewhere  economic  productivity 
like  ours.  It  la  not  to  be  had  merely  for  the 
wanting,  or  merely  by  the  Installation  of 
machines.  It  Is  a  product  of  widespread 
education:  of  an  Ingrained  spirit  of  enter- 
prise; and  of  savings  which  provide  more 
cfllclent  tools  for  labor. 

X  did  not  And  that  the  A;lan  leaders  ex- 
pect that  either  they,  or  we,  or  all  of  us  In 
comblnatton.  will  be  able  to  change  their 
economies  overnight.  But  I  did  And  In  Asia 
•  natural  and  powerful  urge  to  get  on  a  path 
which  surely,  even  though  nlowly  leads  up- 
ward to  better  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. 

If  w*  wish  to  see  the  '-ee  world  preserved 
and  enlarged,  we  must  help,  or  forces  of 
despotl.nn  will  take  control.  The  day  Is  past 
when  the  peoples  of  Asia  will  tolerate  lead- 
ership which  keeps  them  on  a  dead  center 
economically  and  socially,  and  when  each 
generation  merely  ekes  out  a  bare  subsist- 
ence, with  a  brief  life  expectancy,  and  passes 
on  to  the  next  generation  only  the  same 
bleak  prospect. 

The  United  States  has  already  come  to  see 
that  Its  own  self- Interest  Is  served  by  helping 
others  Improve  their  economic  condition. 
Our  Nation  provides  this  help  In  many  ways, 
public  and  private,  throughout  the  free 
world.  For  10  years  now.  we  have  had  mu- 
tual security  programs,  and  for  the  last  3 
years,  and  following  the  completion  of  the 
Marshall  plan  for  Europe,  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  Asia. 

One  component  of  our  mutual  security 
program  Is  technical  assistance.  It  helps 
others  to  develop  new  techniques.  This  Is  a 
good  program  manned  by  loyal  and  compe- 
tent persons.  But  It  Is  a  program  which 
could  be  enlarged  and  Improved. 

For  example.  I  found  a  wldeKpread  desire 
tn  Asia  to  learn  the  English  language.  This 
knowledge  Is  eagerly  sought  for  as  opening 
the  door  to  a  valued  literature  tn  both  cul- 
tural and  technical  fields. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  specializing  for 
many  years  on  training  technicians.  These 
technicians  are  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  In  communlrm  so  that  they 
can  serve  also  as  political  agents.  All  of 
these  technicians  are  at  the  command  of  the 
Soviet  Government  which  can  direct  them 
to  go  wherever  It  wills.  It  Is  trying  to  In- 
sinuate tbem  Into  key  poets  In  lands  which 
they  hope  to  domlruite. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  the  Oot- 
ernment  can  appeal,  but  It  cannot  command. 
Also  It  cannot  match  the  financial  rewards 
of  private  btislnesa.  The  answer.  It  seems 
to  me.  must  be  found  In  a  greater  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  people  of  the  Inner 
or  spiritual  satisfactions  to  be  gained  by  pub- 
lic service  and  aiding  in  the  cause  of  human 
welfare. 

In  the  past  missionaries,  doctors,  and  edu- 
cators m  large  numbers  carried  our  faith 
and  our  knowledge  to  other  people  under 
conditions  involving  great  hardship  and  sac- 
rlllcs.  There  art  many  Americana  today 
who  are  doing  that  very  thing.  In  the  38 
countries  which  I  have  visited  since  becom- 


ing Secretary  of  State.  I  have  almoet  always 
talked  with  gatherings  of  the  Aaoerlcana  of 
our  Foreign  Serrloe  and  related  services.  I 
have  often  found  them  serving  under  condi- 
tions of  hardship.  But  also  Z  have  found 
that  they  derive  satisfactions  which  are  not 
readily  to  be  found  under  conditions  of 
greater  ease  and  material  prosperity  at  home. 

It  la  my  eameat  hope  that  more  of  our 
young  men  and  women,  who  are  specially 
qualified  to  help  others  to  help  themselves, 
will  engage  In  this  great  adventure. 

In  addition  to  technical  asalstsmoe,  we 
have  economic  programs  of  other  sorts.  We 
have  programs  which  help  our  allies  to  beer 
the  cost  of  their  defense  establishments 
which  vitally  supplement  our  own. 

Then  we  have  surplus  commodity  pro- 
grams, which  under  proper  conditions  ean 
do  much  good.  It  Is  necessary  to  avoid  un- 
fair competition  with  countries  which  his- 
torically depend  upon  the  sales  abroad  of 
their  own  agricultural  surplus.  But  I  was 
Impressed  with  the  fact  that,  subject  to  this 
qualification,  our  surpluses  can  do  much  to 
bring  a  better  life  to  Asian  people.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  Just  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  Indonesia  for  delivery  of  surplus 
commodities  of  a  value  of  some  995  million, 
and  we  are  Just  beginning  a  milk  program 
for  the  children  of  Ceylon. 

These  i>rograms  Involving  military  sup- 
port, technical  assistance,  and  surplus  com- 
modities are  of  great  Importance  and  con- 
tribute to  preserving  and  developing  the 
Asian  economies.  But  by  themselves  they 
are  not  suillclent  to  enable  the  free  Asian 
countries  to  make  their  economies  more  di- 
versified or  lessen  their  dependence  on  others 
for  manufactured  goods.  The  present  lack 
of  diversification  and  industrialization  la 
the  weakness  which  Asian  leaders  above  all 
want  to  cure.  That  aspect  of  the  matter 
requires  more  emphasis.  Japan  should  be 
able  to  help  in  this  respect  as  one  Asian 
nation,  Indeed,  the  only  Asian  nation,  which 
has  found  the  wsy  to  lndU£trlalizatlon. 

President  Eisenhower  h*s  Just  sent  to  the 
Congress  his  message  on  the  mutual  security 
program.  Including  economic  assistance.  On 
tlM  basis  of  my  trip,  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  vital  importance  of  this 
program.  It  can  be  improved  In  ways  the 
President  has  siiggested.  There  Is  need  for 
greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  funds 
appropriated.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  back  long-range 
projects  requiring  several  years  for  comple- 
tion. This  will  importantly  strengthen  our 
program. 

To  meet  defense  costs  and  dietary  needs 
Is  important.  The  one  preserves  independ- 
ence; the  other  preserves  life.  But  also 
there  is  need  for  more  wuter.  more  fuel  and 
electric  power,  more  development  of  mineral 
resources,  and  more  industrial  planU  so  that, 
hereafter,  the  people  can,  by  their  own  ef- 
forts, ralae  their  own  living  standards. 

To  share  with  others  our  own  blessings 
accords  with  the  best  and  most  deeply  rooted 
of  American  traditions.  Cleorge  Washington, 
in  his  Farewell  Address,  said.  "It  will  be 
worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  man- 
kind the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  ex- 
ample of  a  people  alwuys  guided  by  an 
exalted  Justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can 
doubt  that  In  the  course  i:>f  time  and  things, 
the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay 
any  temporary  advantages  which  might  be 
lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  It?" 

Our  mutual  security  plan  conforms  to 
Washington's  prescription.  Even  though,  to 
use  Washington's  phraser.  It  loses  us  some 
temporary  advantages,  the  fruits  of  that  plan 
will.  In  the  course  of  time,  richly  repay  us. 
That  plan  provides  the  margin  of  dUference 
between  a  world  environment  which  la 
friendly  and  healthy,  and  one  which  Is  cor- 
roded by  massive  discontents  dangerous  both 
to  us  and  to  the  discontented. 


Throughout  most  of  the  countrlaa  I  visited 
there  Is  a  profound  desire  for  peeee.*  In  the 
case  of  the  the  RepubUe  of  Korea  and  the 
Republic  of  China  the  leaders  and  the  peo- 
ple would  be  willing  to  make  almost  any 
sacrifice  to  restore  freedom  to  their  coun- 
tries as  a  whole.  However,  even  there  the 
will  to  sacrifice  la  tempered  by  knowledge 
that  modern  war  creates  such  wldeepread 
devastation  and  so  many  evils  that  It  pro- 
vides no  clear  solution  to  any  problem. 

CoDununlst  propaganda  has  sought  dili- 
gently to  create  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  seeks  war  and  that  lU  collective 
Mcurlty  arrangements  are  aggressive  In 
purpose. 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  Judge  the  Impact 
of  that  propaganda  upon  the  people  gen- 
erally. But  so  far  as  concerns  the  leaders 
with  whom  I  talked  I  found  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  they  believe  that  the  United 
States  wsnta  war. 

The  spot  In  the  Far  East  where,  at  the 
moment,  confilct  most  threatens  Is  the  Tai- 
wan (r^c>rmoea)  area.  1  reported  to  our 
Asian  friends  how.  at  our  Oeneva  talks  with 
the  Chtnene  Communlsta.  we  were  patiently 
but  perslstantly  striving  for  a  reciprocal  re- 
nunciation of  force  with  particular  relation 
to  this  Taiwan  area. 

I  found  in  India  some  fear  lest  our  arms 
supplied  to  Pakistan,  which  feels  endan- 
gered from  the  north,  might  be  turned 
against  India. 

I  received  the  moet  categorical  and  con- 
vincing assursnces  from  the  highest  author- 
ities of  Pakutan  that  they  have  no  belligerent 
Intentions  whatsoever  as  against  India.  In 
India  I  pubUdy  called  attantlon  to  the  fact 
that  the  Southeast  Asia  Security  Pact  ex- 
pressly prohlbiu  any  use  of  force,  except 
in  defense  against  aggression.  Also  the 
agreements  under  which  we  are  supplying 
arms  to  Pakistan  explicitly  provide  that 
these  arms  shall  not  be  used  for  any  aggres- 
sive purpose.  1  expressed  my  conviction 
that  Pakistan  would  scrupulously  obeenra 
these  solemn  engagementa. 

I  found  uniformly  that  the  Asian  leaders 
with  whom  I  talked  desire  the  United  Ststes 
to  be  strong  snd  thst  thst  strength  should 
continue  to  be  a  sort  of  protective  umbrella 
over  other  free  nations.  That  was  the  clear- 
est single  impression  that  I  received.  Re- 
peatedly I  was  asked  whether  It  was  our 
purpose  to  maintain  that  protective  cover, 
affording  new  freedoms  the  opportunity  to 
sink  deep  their  roota.  snd  grow  strong.  Bach 
time  my  reply  was  emphatically  affirmative. 
And  this  reply  was  received  with  profound 
satlaf  action. 

There  is  of  course  s  great  desire  for  dis- 
armament, particularly  since  It  is  felt  that 
armament  limitation  would  release  funds 
which.  In  part,  would  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  less  economlcslly  developed  countries 
of  the  world.  President  Elsenhower's  letter 
to  Chairman  Bulganln  of  March  1.  discuss- 
ing disarmament,  was  made  public  while  I 
was  on  my  trip.  It  gave  much  satisfaction 
as  evidence  of  our  purpose  to  seek  limitation 
of  armament  which  could  be  verified  and 
controlled.  I  found  no  one  who  wanted 
unilateral  disarmament  by  the  United  Ptates. 
or  disarmament  which  might  In  fact  turn 
out  to  be  unilateral  because  of  evasions  by 
others. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  general  realisation 
of  our  ardent  dedication  to  peace  as  well 
as  respect  for  our  determination  to  have  the 
strength  to  Insure  that  no  one  need  feel  that 
peace  has  to  be  t>ought  by  surrendering  free- 
dom to  despotism. 

▼ 

There  to  throtighout  the  Asian 'peoples  a 
desire  for  western  recognition  of  their 
dignity. 

We  need  to  remember  that  althought  we 
have  developed  more  rapidly  than  Allans 
in  soma  directions,  notably  In  Industriali- 
sation,  they   have   preceded   us   In   findlnf 
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many  of  the  ways  to  make  life  richer.  Their 
culture  and  art  long  antedata  our  own,  and 
in  many  respects  have  not  yet  been  equalled 
by  own  own.  Their  handicraft  is  outatand- 
Ing.  They  have  an  exceptional  love  and 
appreciation  of  beauty.  They  possess  in  full 
measure  those  human  qualities  which  all 
sdmlre — devotion  to  family  and  to  country, 
courage,  and  willingness  to  sacrifice.  They 
possess  unusual  qualities  of  patience,  reflec- 
tion, and  repose. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  forget  that  while  we 
have  material  and  technical  things  to  give, 
they  also  have  things  to  give.  And  if  we  are 
wise  enotigh  to  perceive  and  to  take  what 
Asia  has  to  offer,  the  balance  struck  between 
us  will  not  be  onesided  by  any  true  measure 
of  values. 

I  come  back  flrom  this  trip  encouraged. 
Of  course,  Soviet  snd  Chinese  economic 
tactics  are  a  danger.  Of  even  greater  danger 
are  their  tactics  of  stirring  up  hatred  as 
between  free  nations.  But  I  feel  that  con- 
ditions which  we  wish  for  will  prevail  in 
the  area  I  visited.  If  only  we  play  worthUy 
our  part. 

What  Is  It  that  we  seek?  It  is  not  con- 
quest or  domination.  If  that  were  our  goal, 
I  would  have  to  conclude  that  It  Is  doomed 
to  failure.  Our  desire  is  a  world  in  which 
peoples  who  want  political  Independence 
shsll  possess  It  whenever  they  are  capable 
of  sustaining  It  snd  discharging  ita  respon- 
sibilities in  accordance  with  the  accepted 
standards  of  civilized  nations.  That  condi- 
tion of  independence  Is  developing  through- 
out non-Communist  Asis,  and  I  believe  that 
It  will  continue  to  develop  as  against  assault 
from  any  quarter. 

But  we  also  realize  that  political  inde- 
pendence Is  not  enough.  It  is  a  means  to 
certain  ends.  One  of  these  ends  Is  the  In- 
fusing of  men  with  reasonable  hope  that  if 
they  strive,  they  can  build  a  better  world 
for  their  children  and  their  children's  chU- 
dren.  That  reasonable  hope  we  can  help  to 
provide  without  any  encroachment  what- 
soever on  the  political  independence  of 
others.  Under  those  condltion.-s  help  will  be 
welcome.  Under  reverse  conditions,  it 
would.  I  am  glad  to  say.  be  rejected. 

Also,  there  Is  need  for  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  diversity  that  Allans  provide. 
Differences  of  race  and  of  culture  are  not 
measures  of  superiority  or  inferiority.  In- 
deed, uniformity  and  conformity  are  con- 
ditions to  be  abhorred.  The  great  richness 
of  our  universe  is  due  above  all  to  Ita  diver- 
sity. We  may  take  honorable  pride  in  our 
own  distinctive  accomplishments.  But  we 
should  equally  be  aware  that  the  accom- 
plishmenU  of  others  are  a  proper  subject  for 
their  pride  and  our  appreclatl<m. 

The  future  belongs  to  Independence,  not 
domination;  to  freedom,  not  servitude;  to 
diversity,  not  conformity.  Acceptance  of 
that  fact  will  create  between  the  Asians  and 
ourselves  a  solid  basis  for  fellowship.  It 
will  enable  us,  as  mutual  friends  and  help- 
ers, to  pursue  hopefully  the  destiny  that 
we  share  In  common. 

Thank  you  and  goodnight. 


EIGHTy-PIRST  BIRTHDAY  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  8YNOMAN  RHEE. 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
KOREA 

Mr:  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  important  landmark  today  in  the 
history  at  the  free  world.  I  refer  to  the 
81st  birthday  of  the  venerable  states- 
man, the  distinguished  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  our  good  friend.  Dr. 
Syngman  Rhee. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
In    conveying    the    warmest    personal 


greetings  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  to  this  outstanding  leader  as  he 
passes  his  81st  milestone  of  achievement 
and  service.  We  wish  for  Dr.  Rhee  a 
great  many  more  years  of  continued 
fruitful  endeavor  for  his  nation  and  the 
cause  of  the  free  world. 

We  of  the  United  States  have  always 
rightly  counted  on  Dr.  Rhee  as  one  of 
our  stanchest  and  most  courageous 
allies  in  the  East.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  he  has  so  great  and  warm  a  regard 
for  us,  because,  after  all,  he  came  to 
know  our  country  and  our  people  on  the 
closest  and  most  understanding  of  terms 
in  the  course  of  his  long  period  here 
from  1904  to  1945.  As  he  himself  has 
always  graciously  acknowledged,  no 
country  in  the  world  has  done  more  for 
the  Republic  of  Korea  than  has  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  Korea 
in  turn  has  reciprocated  by  the  warmest 
possible  esteem  for  us. 

We  can,  however,  well  appreciate  the 
feelings  of  Dr.  Rhee  today,  as  he  con- 
fronts the  continued  unhappy  division 
of  his  land,  and  as  he  notes,  with  each 
passing  day.  the  continued  outrageous 
violations  on  the  part  of  the  Communists 
to  the  north  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Korean  truce  terms. 

In  Seoul,  the  capital  ravaged  by  the 
Reds.  Dr.  Rhee's  government  is  today 
but  18  miles  away  fropi  the  barbed-wire 
frontier.  He  and  his  government  are 
less  than  8  minutes  flying  time  away 
from  the  closest  Red  airflelds,  airfields 
which  have  been  rebuilt,  which  have 
been  jammed  with  new  MIO  fighters  in 
direct  violation  of  the  truce,  not  to  men- 
tion such  similar  violations  by  the  Com- 
munist forces  as  the  brazen  shipment 
into  North  Korea  of  powerful  new 
ground  material  and  equipment.  While 
Korea  and  the  United  States  are  faith- 
fully abiding  by  the  truce  terms,  the 
Reds  are  doing  exactly  the  opposite. 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  which  may 
at  times  account  for  some  discourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  even  so  great  a 
statesman,  with  so  powerful  a  faith,  as 
Dr.  Rhee.  And  yet  we  know  that  his 
faith — a  true  Christian  faith — will  pre- 
vail, and  that  the  unity  of  a  free,  demo- 
cratic Korea  will  indeed  come  to  pass. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Korea  has  not  been, 
and  will  not  be,  forgotten  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
was  pleased  to  note,  for  example,  only 
a  week  ago  Tuesday,  that  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark  had  agreed  to  help 
provide  a  new  international  medical 
center  in  Seoul,  at  a  cost  of  $11.9  million. 
The  Scandanavian  countries  will  con- 
tribute $9.5  millions,  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Agency  will  contribute  $2.4 
millions. 

This  is  the  type  of  practical,  enlight- 
ened aid  which  helps  to  fulfill  the 
world's  debt  to  the  gallant  people  which 
braved  the  worst  terrors  of  the  Red  on- 
slaught— yes,  which  took  on  the  aggres- 
sor even  before  there  was  any  assurance 
that  the  rest  of  the  free  world  would 
come  to  Korea's  support. 

Meanwhile  here,  in  our  own  coimtry, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  through 
a  wide  variety  of  means,  particularly 
through  the  splendid  instrumentality  of 
the  American-Korean  Foundation,  are 
contributing  to  necessary  Korean  relief 


and  rehabilitation.  Church  groups,  in- 
cluding of  course,  the  fine  Christian 
Children's  Fund,  WMnen's  clubs,  fra- 
ternal groups,  labor,  business,  and  others 
have  evidenced  their  continued  deep 
friendship  for  the  Korean  people,  for 
their  homeless  and  orphaned  multitudes, 
for  their  wounded  and  disabled,  as  well 
as  for  the  general  population. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Korea  is  so  ably 
represented  here  by  his  excellency,  Dr. 
You  Chan  Yang,  who,  like  his  President, 
shares  so  warm  and  long-standing  an 
intimate  friendship  with  and  under- 
standing of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  understand  that  Ambassador  Yang 
and  his  wife  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
journey  next  month  on  a  tour  of  the 
21  Latin  American  Republics.  There 
they  will  be  in  a  position  at  first  hand 
eloquently  to  convey  the  Korean  story, 
the  North  American  story,  to  the  friendly 
Republics  to  the  South. 

The  President  of  Korea,  the  Korean 
Ambassador,  the  Korean  people  know 
what  communism  really  is  and  what  it 
does.  The  enormous  casualties  suffered 
by  this  brave  people,  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  their  people  who  were  grabbed  by 
retreating  Red  forces  and  kidnapped 
behind  the  Red  border,  the  enormous 
number  of  orphaned  children  left  behind 
speak  for  themselves  on  what  Korea  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  international 
communism,  whether  it  be  called  Stalin- 
ist communism  or  any  other  brand. 

May  the  lessons  of  Korea's  suffering 
never  be  forgotten,  and  may  the  valor 
of  Korea  never  be  forgotten.  And  so 
I  should  like  to  salute  Dr.  Rhee  and  wish 
him  and  his  good  wife  continued  long 
life  and  health  and  service. 

At  times,  we  and  Dr.  Rhee  have  ob- 
viously had  some  differences.  But  after 
all,  what  good  is  friendship,  if  a  proven 
friend  cannot  speak  frankly  to  another 
proven  friend  from  one's  innermost 
heart,  as  Dr.  Rhee  has  frankly  spoken 
to  us. 

Such  differences  as  we  may  have  had 
on  some  few  occasions  fade  into  insig- 
nificance in  the  light  of  the  common 
bonds  between  us,  particularly  the  un- 
breakable links  forged  by  the  fighting 
sons  of  America  and  valiant  ROK  troops, 
under  his  inspired  leadership.  Those 
troops  fought,  bled,  and  died,  side  by 
side  with  other  free  boys  beneath  the 
United  Nations  baimer  against  the  sav- 
age Communist  tide. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  last 
week  returned  from  a  visit  with  Dr.  Rhee 
and  other  Asian  leaders.  I  know  that 
in  Seoul.  Secretary  Dulles  renewed  our 
warm  ties  with  Korea's  first  man,  its 
greatest  citizen  and  most  stalwart 
champion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WilktI.  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  leader  and  a  famous 
statesman.  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee,  who  to- 
day is  celebrating  his  81st  birthday. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Rhee's  long  and  col- 
orful life  is  an  exciting  one,  full  of  both 
tragedy  and  triumph.  It  is  a  life  which 
has  always  been  directly  related  to  the 
fight  for  freedom  and  Independence  for 
his  beloved  land,  Korea. 
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In  tb«  late  1890'b.  Dr.  Rhee  began  his 
great  crusade  for  a  free  and  democratic 
Korea.  In  1895.  he  organized  student 
demonstrations  against  the  Japanese, 
who  controlled  the  Korean  Oovemment. 
Later,  he  led  demonstrations  demanding 
more  democracy  in  the  government  and 
more  reforms.  This  time  he  was  ar- 
rested and  tortured  for  his  courage,  and 
was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison.  Even  in 
Jail,  he  continued  the  light  for  liberty 
and  democracy,  and  he  also  became  con- 
verted to  Christianity. 

Dr.  Rhee  was  freed  in  1904.  and  soon 
after  came  to  the  United  States.  By 
1910  his  country  had  been  entirely  taken 
over  by  the  Japanese.  By  then.  Dr. 
Rhee  had  obtained  degrees  from  George 
Washington.  Harvard,  and  Princeton 
Universities. 

In  1919.  with  the  great  spiritual  sup- 
port of  President  Wilson's  14  points  to 
back  him  up.  Dr.  Rhee  helped  laimch  a 
new  independence  movement  in  Korea. 
A  free  government  in  exile  was  formed, 
and  Dr.  Rhee  was  elected  President. 
This  exiled  government  continued  until 
1945.  when  its  members  returned  to  a 
freed  Korea — at  least,  a  free  South 
Korea. 

The  history  of  that  brave  republic 
since  1946  is  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

All  hia  life  Dr.  Rhee  has  been  a  symbol 
of  freedom  to  his  people. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for  Mrs. 
Smith  and  me  to  have  made  a  nimiber  of 
trips  to  Korea,  and  to  have  visited  Dr. 
Rhee  and  his  charming  wife  in  their 
home  there.  Not  only  have  we  enjoyed 
the  inspiration  of  his  Intense  devotion 
to  the  cause  in  which  he  believes  so  sin- 
cerely, but  we  have  also  enjoyed  his 
bubbling  sense  of  humor  and  his  warm 
friendship. 

Today  we  pay  honor  and  respect  to 
this  brave  man.  and  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  life  and  happiness.  Above 
all,  we  join  him  in  hoping  that  the  day 
is  not  too  far  off  when  his  dream  of  a 
free,  independent,  and  unified  Korea 
will  come  true. 


REFUSAL  OP  NATIONAL  LABOR  RE- 
LATIONS BOARD  TO  ASSUME  JU- 
RISDICTION IN  FLORIDA  HOTEL 
WORKERS  STRIKE 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, March  23.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morsk]  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  powerfxil  and  con- 
structive speech  in  which  he  was  highly 
critical  of  the  operations  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  requested  a  congressional 
Investigation  of  the  perversion  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

One  of  the  acts  of  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  highly  critical 
was  the  refusal  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  take  jurisdiction  in 
the  pending  strike  of  hotel  employees  in 
Miami.  Fla. 

On  February  9.  George  Meany.  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO,  addressed  nearly 
19.000  persons  at  Bajrfront  Park.  Miami. 
The  occasion  was  the  largest  labor  rally 
In  the  history  of  Florida.  At  that  time. 
Mr.  Meany  pledged  the  full  support  of 


the  organised  labor  movement  to  the 
striking  hotel  workers  of  that  city. 

Mr.  President,  that  strike  has  now  con- 
tinued for  nearly  11  months.  Yet.  in 
spite  of  the  length  and  bitterness  of  the 
dispute,  and  the  critical  disruption  and 
dislocation  of  the  hotel  business  and  of 
the  lives  of  the  striking  hotel  employees, 
the  NLRB  has  persistently  reftised  to  as- 
suxne  jorisdlction  in  tills  dispute.  Since 
the  State  of  Florida  has  failed  to  provide 
the  necessary  machinery  for  the  determi- 
nation of  a  bargaining  representative, 
the  result  of  the  Board's  decision  has 
been  the  frustration  of  our  national  labor 
policy. 

Mr.  Meany's  speech  rmphasizes  the  ex- 
treme hardship  which  has  resulted  from 
the  Board's  decision.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  tiie  Rscoso,  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 
as  follows : 

It  iB  my  purpose  tonight  to  speak  to  you 
plainly  and  directly  about  the  problema  ooo- 
f routing  tbe  working  men  and  women  c€ 
tills  community  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  you  know,  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  ot  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organlmtlons  Is  currently 
holding  Its  midwinter  meeting  here.  It  la 
the  first  opportunity  we  hare  had,  sine*  the 
labor  movement  was  united  last  December, 
of  charting  plans  and  poUclea  for  future 
action. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  an  American  organization. 
It  Is  our  determination  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect, not  to  destroy,  the  traditional  freedoms 
which  are  the  bedrock  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  We  believe  In  law  and  order.  But  as 
free  American  citizens,  we  Insist  on  exercis- 
ing our  right  to  protest  against  any  law  or 
any  order  which  we  are  convinced  Is  unjust. 

Of  course,  the  basic  mission  of  our  trade 
movement  Is  to  Improve  the  standards  of  the 
wage  earners  of  tills  country.  Simply  stated, 
our  method  of  accomplishing  this  objective 
Is  to  encourage  workers  to  organize  into 
unions  and  to  bargain  collectively  with  their 
employers. 

Over  the  years,  we  ha^e  made  considerable 
progress  In  this  dlrecUon.  The  AFL-CIO  now 
has  over  15  million  members.  These  work- 
ers have  won  through  collective  bargaining 
the  highest  standards  enjoyed  in  any  na- 
tion on  earth.  But  union  members  have  not 
been  the  only  ones  to  benefit.  Unorganised 
workers  also  have  shared  In  the  gains.  Busi- 
ness Is  able  to  prosper  iind  expand,  because 
the  workers  earn  enough  to  buy  the  products 
of  Industry.  The  farmers  also  are  better  off 
when  the  great  mass  of  our  population  has 
enough  income  to  cat  wuU. 

Thus  we  are  justified  In  concluding  that 
the  trade-union  movement  has  made  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  building  a  stronger 
America.  We  want  to  make  It  still  stronger. 
We  want  to  bring  the  benefits  of  trade  un- 
ionism to  millions  of  markers  as  yet  unor- 
ganized. 

Plans  to  organize  the  unorganized  are  go- 
ing to  be  shaped  at  thla  meeting  of  tbe  ex- 
ecutive council.  We  are  well  aware  that  we 
will  encounter  considerable  opposition  when 
we  try  to  put  these  plans  into  effect.  There 
are  still  many  employers  In  this  country,  al- 
though fortunately  not  as  many  as  there 
used  to  be.  who  will  go  to  any  lengths  to 
fight  unions.  There  sre  still  laws  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  Nation  and  a  number  of 
the  States  which  hamper  and  handicap 
union  efforts  to  organtre. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something — the  oppo- 
sition we  face  today,  severe  as  It  may  appear 
to  us.  la  not  nearly  as  formidable  as  that 
which  the  founders  of  our  movement  had  to 


contend  against  years  ago.  Just  remember 
that  In  the  early  days  of  this  country  the 
courts  held  that  any  union  was  a  criminal 
conspiracy.  Remember  the  evidence  put 
Into  the  official  records  of  the  Senate  by  the 
La  Pollette  committee — evidence  of  company 
thugs  and  spies,  of  Industry-wide  employer 
combinations  to  blacklist  union  members 
and  to  boycott  union-made  producta.  Our 
predecessors  had  to  str\iggle  against  terrific 
odds.  If  we  are  half  the  men  they  were,  we 
wlU  not  faU. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  speculation  In  the 
public  prints  about  where  the  Lnlted  Labor 
movement  will  launch  Its  big  organizing  cam- 
paigns. Some  of  thoee  on  the  sidelines  have 
been  picking  targets  foe  us.  Actually,  there 
Is  no  mystery  to  it  at  all.  The  truth  Is  we 
will  organize  wherever  we  find  unorganized 
workers  who  want  to  get  ahead  by  Joining 
unions. 

There  is  also  a  well-flnanced  propaganda 
campaign  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the 
unions  are  setting  out  to  organize  more  mem- 
bers merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining  greater 
power.  According  to  some  of  these  propa- 
gandists, the  big  corporations  are  defending 
the  right  of  workers  to  join  a  union  and  the 
unions  are  just  power  hungry  for  more  dues. 

Well,  If  there  are  any  workers  In  this  coun- 
try who  prefer  to  pay  13  a  day  dues  to  their 
employers  in  the  form  of  substandard  wages 
to  93  a  month  dues  to  a  union  which  can 
help  them  attain  high  standards,  they  are 
not  Intelligent  enough  to  qualify  as  good 
union  members,  in  my  opinion. 

Here  In  the  Ulaml  area  you  have  •  per- 
fect Illustration  of  the  kind  of  workers  the 
trade-union  movement  Is  trying  to  help.  For 
years  the  employeee  of  the  luxury  hotels  here 
and  In  ICIaml  Beach  have  begged  and  be- 
sought us  to  start  an  organizing  campaign 
to  help  them  reach  a  decent  level  of  wagea 
and  working  conditions.  In  hotels  ctamrgtng 
their  patrons  anywhere  from  930  to  SfiO  a 
day  per  room  the  workers  were  receiving  as 
little  as  SIO  a  week  for  working  10  or  12 
hours  a  day  7  days  a  week.  Working  condi- 
tions were  so  bad  that  they  were  almost 
unbelleveable. 

Now  there  was  no  compulsion  upon  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers'  Union  to  try 
to  organize  these  workers.  The  union  knew 
It  faced  bitter  opposition.  It  knew  the  hotel 
association  would  fight  tooth  and  nail  to 
keep  the  union  out.  It  knew  that  the  State 
law  was  weighted  against  workers  and  In 
favor  of  employers.  There  were  many  other 
organizing  opportunities  In  other  places 
where  the  going  was  much  easier.  But  tbe 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers'  Union  felt 
that  It  could  not  In  good  conscience  Ignore 
the  appeals  of  the  downtrodden  hotel  work- 
ers In  this  area.  And  so  It  decided  just  about 
a  year  ago  to  tackle  the  job. 

From  the  very  outset  the  response  of  the 
hotel  workers  to  this  organizing  campaign 
has  been  highly  encouraging.  They  didn't 
need  much  convincing  to  sign  authorization 
cards.  They  fiocked  to  the  union's  organ- 
izing headquarters  of  their  own  volition, 
anxious  to  join.  Within  a  comparatively 
abort  time  the  union  had  gathered  enough 
support  from  the  workers  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  the  employers. 

At  this  point,  the  trouble  began.  Some  of 
the  employers  refused  polntblank  to  talk  to 
the  union  representatives.  Others,  accord- 
ing to  official  court  findings,  said  they  would 
negotiate  but  proceeded  to  use  every  stalling 
device  In  the  book  to  avoid  alt  ting  down  at 
the  bargaining  table.  After  patiently  ex- 
ploring every  possible  avenue  of  approach  and 
receiving  nothing  but  rebuffs,  the  union 
finally  and  reluctantly  called  a  strike  last 
spring  against  a  group  of  hotels. 

That  strike  has  now  been  In  pi  agrees  mora 
than  10  months.  In  the  Interim,  the  union 
has  succeeded  In  denying  the  united  front 
and  signing  contracts  with  a  few  hotels. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  DlLido  Hotel  signed  a  contract  this 
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afternoon,  nils  la  an  espsefgDy  tnportaot 
Tlctory  becaiue  the  XMUdo  w«a  an  •ctive 
members  of  the  Hotel  Azeoctatlon.  But  ttae 
great  majority  of  them,  as  yon  know,  are 
gtni  holding  out  with  the  help  of  strlke- 
breaken  and  court  Injuctlons  against  picket- 
ing. Issued  under  a  State  law  which  makaa 
a  mockery  of  Justice. 

It  Is  not  a  light  matter  to  denotmce  a  law. 
One  of  the  fiuidamental  prlndplee  of  our 
free  way  of  life  U  equal  Justice  under  law. 
Generally,  the  law  is  supposed  to  be  a  key 
that  opens  the  door  to  justice.  But  some- 
times the  key  works  the  other  way.  Some- 
tunes  the  law  locks  the  door  to  jtistlce.  That 
is  tbe  way  tbe  Florida  rlgtat-to-wok  law  Is 
operating  right  now. 

The  State  courts  have  ruled  tliat  under  the 
law  strikes  cannot  be  held  legal  unless  the 
^i"»"n  proves  It  represents  a  nuijorlty  of  the 
workers.  Tet  tlxe  law  provides  no  way  of 
obtaining  that  proof  through  an  election. 
The  governor  at  this  State  has  said  that  he 
has  no  power  under  the  law  to  call  an  elec- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  Hotel  and 
Bestaurant  Workex*  Union  Is  authorized  by  a 
majority  of  the  workers  In  this  case  to  repre- 
sent them  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Seeking  a  way  out  of  this  legal  blind  alley, 
the  union  appealed  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  call  an  election.  That 
pgency  three  times  has  refused  to  take 
Jurisdiction. 

Mow  It  is  a  tradition  In  the  labor  movement 
for  the  strong  to  help  the  weak.  We  have 
been  able  to  build  up  our  organization  to  Its 
present  stature  because  in  time  of  trouble 
those  in  a  poaltlon  to  help  have  rallied  to  the 
aupport  ot  a  union  encountering  difficulty. 
In  line  with  this  tradition.  eatjibUshed  un- 
ions In  this  vicinity  undertook  plans  to  assist 
the  striking  hotel  workers.  Before  these 
plans  could  get  under  way.  a  court  in- 
junction was  Issued  restraining  the  Dade 
County  Central  LAbor  Union  and  any  local 
union  aflUlated  with  It  from  rendering  any 
aid  or  assistance  to  the  strikers. 

This  Injunction  was  Issued  under  the  same 
State  law  to  which  I  referred  earUer.  As 
law-abiding  citizens,  the  leaders  of  the  local 
trade-union  movement  will  nat  knowingly 
and  deliberately  defy  such  a  court  order. 
Mor  do  I  InUnd  to  criticize  the  Judge  who 
Issued  the  injunction.  Perhaps,  under  the 
terms  of  the  SUte  law.  he  had  no  other 
recourse.  But  as  the  president  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  Congreas  of 
Industrial  Organizations  and  ac  a  free  Amer- 
ican citizen  I  cannot  and  will  not  refrain 
from  stating  my  opinion  that  this  injunc- 
tion represents  a  challenge  to  the  entire 
labor  movement. 

Mo  longer  Is  the  Miami  hotel  strike  a  local 
affair.  This  Injunction  makes  It  a  national 
Issue.  The  freedom  of  our  unions  to  act  In 
concert  In  pursuance  of  a  lawful  and  praise- 
worthy objective,  has  been  Invaded  and  re- 
stricted. 

This  challenge  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  trade  union  movement.  We  must  meet 
It.    We  will  meet  It. 

There  have  been  great  crises  In  the  history 
of  tlM  labor  movement.  We  have  had  laws 
even  more  Tldous  than  the  Florida  law 
which  oppresses  us  now.  We  have  chal- 
lenged and  upset  injunctiona  even  more 
sweeping  than  the  one  which  at  preaent  ties 
the  hands  of  the  Dads  County  Central  Labor 
Union  and  Its  aflUiatca.  At  this  stsge  in  our 
forward  progress,  we  wOl  not  be  deterred 
nor  dismayed  by  any  Impediments  such  as 
theee.  As  long  as  the  workers  maintain  a 
solid  front,  we  know  we  win  win  In  the  end. 

I  am  not  given  to  Issuing  rash  promises. 
It  Is  not  my  purpoae  to  make  light  ot  Um 
very  serious  situation  that  con^ronta  the 
labor  movement  here.  There  Is  a  great  deal 
of  bard  work  ahead  ot  as  before  we  can  win 
this  fight.  It  wtn  probably  east  a  coaeld- 
crable  amount  of  money  aa  wall  as  effort. 
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But  X  can  promise  yon  this,  ^le  AFL-CIO 
will  use  every  legal  means  at  its  command 
to  help  yotL  We  will  carry  tbe  legal  fight  to 
the  blgbeet  court  In  the  land  to  se^  justice. 
We  win  back  up  your  effort*  to  obtala 
amendment  or  repeal  of  the  oppressive  State 
law  which  Is  being  eDq>loyed  against  you 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  hotel  owners.  We 
win  tnge  the  proper  authorities  In  the  United 
States  Senate  to  Investigate  the  refusal  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  act  In 
this  case  and  to  require  tt  to  call  an  elec- 
tion, even  U  we  have  to  get  that  job  done  by 
amending  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

An  at  this  may  take  time.  But  we  cannot 
count  on  any  quick  or  easy  way  out.  We 
must  dig  in  and  fight  on  the  way  the  fotmd- 
ers  of  our  movement  were  forced  to  do  in 
slmUar  circumstances.  Of  one  thing  you  can 
rest  assured — and  it  Is  the  reany  Important 
thing — the  labor  movement  of  this  Nation 
U  In  this  fight  with  you  and  wUl  stay  in  tt 
until  you  win. 


MASS  ASPIRATIONS  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS— EXCERPTS 
FROM  LECTURE  BT  DR.  QRAYSON 
KIRK 

Bir.  FDT.HRTOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10  the  HotunaUe  Orayson  Kirk, 
president  of  Columbia  University,  deliv- 
ered at  the  Brookings  Institution  a  lec- 
'  ture  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing statements  of  recent  years  on 
our  foreign  policy. 

President  Kirk  has  recently  studied  at 
first  hand  the  conditions  in  the  Far  East. 
He  brousht  to  his  task  powerful  intdlsct. 
fortified  by  years  of  study  and  contem- 
plation. Tbe  result  of  his  analysis  Is.  I 
believe,  a  statement  which,  if  foliated 
by  our  country,  can  well  make  the  difler- 
enoe  between  the  suooeas  or  tbe  failure 
of  our  foreign  poUcy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  ijrinted  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Rxcobo.  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, excerpts  from  the  lecture  by  Dr. 
Kirk,  which  I  strongly  recommend  to  tbe 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  excerpts 
from  the  lecture  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoxo,  as  follows: 

I  AapxaaxiOMS  smb  IwmuiaTZOMaz. 
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(Xiecti»t  glvca  toy  Or.  Orayson  Kirk, 
dent  at  Columbia  University,  at  the  Brook- 
ings InstltuUon,  Waahlngton.  O.  C  March 
10.  lOM,  as  part  of  tbe  spring  1056  program 
at  Brooklngz  Instltutkm  lecturaa  on  the 
general  subject  of  The  Changing  Rnvlroa- 
ment  at  latemattonal  Belsttens) 


A  few  weeks  ago  when  President  Calkins 
cabled  me  an  tnvttatkm  to  partlelpate  In 
this  program  tonight,  I  was  happy  to  aooept. 
not  merely  because  I  may  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  the  bUtbe  optimism  of  a  man  who 
has  been  too  long  away  from  his  oOoe.  and 
not  even  because  of  my  high  regard  tor  tbe 
Brookings  InsUtntlon  and  Its  work.  I  ac- 
cepted becanse  the  propoeed  subject  was  one 
at  such  significance  that  I  welcomed  an  op- 
portunity to  attempt  even  a  sman  and  In- 
adequate contribution  to  Its  study. 

An  analysis  ot  maas  aspirations  and  Inter- 
national rtiatkms  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
Interest  to  scholars.  It  bears  directly  upon 
tbe  Tn«*^«"g  of  foreign  policy  In  this  coun- 
try— and  In  others — at  tbe  preaent  time. 
TlM  Acst  principle  at  wlae  poUcymaldng  In 
foreign  affairs  Is  that  tbe  end  product  ought 
to  reprceent  a  judgment  as  to  tbe  vtopet 
evalnatioii  at  two  fcroea.  One  at  these  Is 
Tlskm — which  Is  what  one  would  like  to 
accomplish  If  SD  obstacles  were  removed  and 


one  could  operate  under  Ideal  ctrcumstanc 
The  other  is  a  realistic  estimate  at  tbe  road- 
blocks which  are  certain  to  prevent  one  Croat 
reaching  any  Ideal  objective.  A  stateemaa 
ean  make  such  a  calculation  only  tf  he  baa 
tbe  capacity  for  dispassionate  and  searching 
analysis,  a  ready  familiarity  with  historical 
evidence,  and  an  almost  Intuitive  ablUty  to 
identify  and  to  estimate  trends. 

This  last  quality  Is  the  true  measure  of 
statecraft.  Mo  one  can  be  certain  that  be 
can  look  Into  the  seeds  of  time  and  predict 
wblc^  win  grow  and  what  will  be  produced. 
But  the  statesman  must  make  the  effort  be- 
cause the  penalty  for  failiue  to  try  may  be 
as  great  as  the  penalty  for  wrong  gtieadng. 
The  statesman  who  Is  obUvlous  to  changing 
circumstances  Is  as  much  of  a  danger  to 
bis  country  as  the  man  who  is  unable  to  re- 
sist tbe  temptation  to  tell  bis  people  what 
he  thinks  will  please  them. 

Today  Is  a  peculiarly  difficult  tbne  In  which 
to  estimate  the  changing  trends  which  af- 
fect foreign  policy.  There  are  times  In  his- 
tory when  the  cxirrent  of  affairs  moves,  as  it 
were,  slowly  and  sluggishly  across  an  open 
plain.  There  are  other  tlmee  when  the 
stream  seems  to  be  fed  by  nUhlng  and  un- 
explored tributaries  and  when  its  course  is 
quickly  hidden  from  view.  Today,  we  strug- 
gle with  a  situation  of  unprecedented  com- 
plexity, and  yet  we  know  that  we  dare  not 
pay  the  penalty  of  drift  because  then  we 
would  really  be— If  I  may  use  the  word— at 
the  brink. 

If  we  undertake  to  compare  our  sltnatlan 
today  with  that  of  even  the  fairly  recent 
past,  we  are  Impressed  Immediately  by  the 
change  in  what  we  might  caU  the  geographla 
framework  of  foreign  policy.  Until  perhaps 
the  time  of  the  First  World  War.  our  Secre- 
taries of  State  co\Ud  virtually  Ignore  de- 
veloiHnents  In  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
They  were  required  to  maintain  a  closa 
watch  over  Western  Etirope  and  they  kept 
a  wary  eye  upon  happenings  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. Elsewhere,  the  Imperial  domination 
of  Western  Surope  and  the  lack  of  any  Im- 
portant national  Interests  of  our  own  com- 
bined to  reduce  our  concerns  to  the  bar* 
Tntnimiim  of  servicing  the  needs  of  inter- 
national commerce  and  protecting  tbe  rights 
under  International  law  of  American  dtlzena.  ■ 

Today  our  national  Interests  are  bounded 
by  the  round  world  ItseU.  Mantes  and  places, 
once  remote  and  exotic,  are  now  common- 
place. Is  there  any  place  In  the  world  of  to- 
day in  which  political,  social,  and  economic 
trends  may  not  have  some  bearing  upon  our 
own  national  welfare?  Even  the  wastelands 
of  Antarctica  and  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  stratosphere  command  our  attention. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  one  of  the  moat 
respected  of  our  Columbia  professors  spoke  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Hew  Tork  HlstorlcalSodety 
and  he  offered  a  toast  "To  the  Speedy  Ter- 
mination of  our  Foreign  Relations."  Today 
some  of  his  spiritual  descendants  stin  exist 
though  I  doubt  if  any  of  them  are  at  Colua. 
bla.  and  they  are  sometimes  elected  to  Con- 
gress, but  they  are  a  vanishing  race.  We 
now  know,  all  of  us,  that  what  U  done  In 
this  city  affects  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
we  know  that  the  relationship  is  reciprocal. 

But  the  problem  of  the  new  foreign  poUcy 
ii  not  merely  one  of  geographic  dlmenslone 
I^  applies  also  to  the  subetancc  and  the  in- 
sirumenU  at  policy.  With  respect  to  each 
country  the  range  of  otir  policy  concerns  la 
vastly  greater  than  in  the  past.  The  tend- 
encies of  the  press,  the  trends  in  the  educa- 
tional system,  tbe  formation  ot  new  political 
partiea.  discovery  of  raw  materials.  Industrial 
developmentk  popular  attitudes  toward  other 
countries — aU  theee  matters  enter  into  the 
content  of  policy  and  must  be  weighed.  Svea 
more  pronounced  U  the  new  Impact  of  our 
own  domestic  pressures  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  poUcy.  Mbaut  this.  I  need  not  «em- 
ment  in  tbe  d^  ot  Washington. 

As  policy  concerns  have  multiplied,  eo  have 
the  instruments.     AU  of  our  departments. 
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and  many  of  the  Independent  agenclee.  have 
direct  Interests  In  foreign  affairs  and  they 
seek  a  hand  In  policy.  Trade  policy,  financial 
policy,  agricultural  policy,  mass  propaganda 
policy — all  are  Instruments  which  somehow 
must  be  coordinated  lest  they  work  at  cross- 
piurpoaea  At  times  we  speak  abroad  with  so 
many  voices  that  we  can  only  hope  that  o\ir 
opponents  are  as  confused  as  we  are  as  to 
which  ta  the  authentic  voice  of  official 
America.  Victory  In  diplomacy  la  not  likely 
to  come  to  the  negotiator  who  shares  his 
Innermost  thoughts  and  plans  with  every- 
one before  be  sits  down  with  his  friends  and 
his  adversaries. 

This  Is  not  a  requirement  of  democracy; 
tt  la  an  Invitation  to  disaster. 

Tonight  I  have  been  asked  to  draw  your 
attention  particularly  to  a  third  foreign 
policy  consideration  of  growing  significance 
throughout  the  world.  This  Is  the  emergence 
of  mass  attitudes  as  an  Important  factor 
In  International  affairs.  In  some  respects  It 
is  one  of  the  moat  striking  phenomena  of 
our  time.  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  State 
sjrstem,  foreign  affairs  were  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  and  an  ambas- 
sador was  no  more  than  his  personal  agent. 
As  absolutism  retreated,  rulers  accepted  the 
obligation  to  consult  with  representatives  of 
the  people  before  reaching  major  policy  de- 
cisions. Even  so,  the  masses  generally  ac- 
cepted the  view  that  foreign  relations  should 
be  managed  by  experts  who  brought  to  their 
taak  education,  training,  and  experience. 
The  people  did  not  demand  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate dlrecUy  In  policymaking. 

Today,  throughout  large  parts  of  the  world, 
this  situation  no  longer  obtains.  Govern- 
ments are  now  confronted  with  a  demand 
for  the  widest  px)sslble  popular  consultation 
before  policy  is  made.  No  official  of  a  gov- 
ernment Is  offered  half  as  much  advice,  and 
by  as  many  citlaens,  as  the  Foreign  Minister. 
In  this  respect,  his  position  Is  rather  like 
that  of  a  university  president.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious.  The  first  Is  literacy, 
or.  rather.  literacy  and  communications. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  now  know 
more  about  the  outside  world  than  their 
fathers  did.  Their  knowledge  may  be  less 
than  full  or  accurate,  but  there  is  more  of 
it.  Through  moUon  plctxires.  the  radio, 
books,  cheap  magazines,  and  even  television 
the  world  has  been  brought  into  their  homes; 
vicariously  at  least,  distant  lands  are  no 
longer  so  distant. 

The  second  reason  la  a  new  awareness  of 
the  relationship  of  the  outside  world  to  the 
individual.  People  know  that  their  taxes  are 
high  because  of  the  need  to  pay  for  past  wars 
and  ciirrent  defense  programs.  They  know 
that,  no  matter  where  they  live,  they  are 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  mass  destruction 
launched  from  distant  bases.  They  know 
that,  even  if  they  are  spared  the  rigors  of  war. 
their  welfare  is  affected  increasingly  by  the 
flow  of  international  trade  and  Investment. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  people  have  begun  to  demand  with 
a  new  insistence  that  they  have  some  direct 
▼olce  In  the  shaping  of  policies.  Spurred  on 
by  all  the  pundits  of  press,  radio.  i.nd  tele- 
vision, the  people  hold  over  the  heads  of  their 
foreign  ministers  the  constant  threat  of 
massive  retaliation  for  mistakes  or  blunders. 
They  know  that  their  well-being,  and  even 
their  liven,  may  be  at  stake. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  this 
transformation  has  taken  place  only  In  the 
more  advanced  democratic  societies.  Out- 
side the  Iron  Curtain  It  is  In  varying  degrees 
a  universal  phenomenon.  The  virtual  liqui- 
dation of  colonialism  has  given  to  uncounted 
millions  of  persons  a  new  sense  of  civic  par- 
ticipation and  responsibility.  These  peoples 
may  be  Illiterate  but  they  vote,  and  their  at- 
titudes and  aspirations  can  no  longer  be 
ignored  with  impunity  by  their  leaders. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  consequence 
of  the  great  colonial  revolution  of  our  times 
is  this  changing  attitude  of  the  masses.    The 


level  of  their  expectations  has  been  raised 
and  it  moves  constantly  higher.  Being  free 
politically,  they  are  now  determined  to  gain, 
and  to  gain  quickly,  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment in  material  well-being.  Because  of  In- 
creased mobility  and  modem  communlca. 
tlons.  men  of  the  present  generation  know, 
as  their  ancestors  nevi>r  did.  how  badly  off 
they  are.  in  terms  of  s^.andards  of  living,  by 
comparison  with  many  other  peoples  of  the 
earth.  One  has  the  Impression,  in  meeting 
their  leaders  and  administrators,  of  great 
vitality,  great  devotion,  and  great  industry. 
They  are  determined  to  move  their  peoples 
quickly  into  the  modern  world.  It  Is  an  in- 
spiring experience  to  Uilk  with  them  and  to 
sense  their  drive  and  their  dedication  as  they 
grapple  with  problems  of  staggering  magni- 
tude. These  peoples,  sa  well  as  their  leaders, 
have  a  sense  of  being  sn  the  march.  They 
have  a  grim  determination  to  build  a  welfare 
state  and  they  will  reject  leaders  who  fall 
to  move  them  forward  quickly  into  the  new 
era.  They  are  far  less  concerned  about  ideo- 
logical labels  than  about  hum.in  welfare. 
They  have  mass  determinations  as  well  as 
mass  aspirations. 

This  changing  position  of  the  masses  of 
people  in  Asia  and  Africa  has  created  a  new 
dimension,  and  a  new  set  of  problems,  for 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  western  states. 
The  change  has  come  about  quickly  and 
dramatically.  If  there  Is  a  thesis  in  my  re- 
marks this  evening  it  is  that  many  of  our 
present  perplexities  in  foreign  sffalrs  stem 
from  our  failure  to  re-examine  our  foreign, 
policy  in  order  to  make  it  more  in  tune  with 
the  mass  aspirations  of  the  non-Western 
World. 

All  nations  must  cope  with  the  geographl- 
eal  expansion  of  their  interests  and  with  the 
multitude  of  new  forces  which  affect  foreign 
relations.  In  this  resiwct  the  problem  is 
much  the  same  in  Washington  as  in  Moscow. 
But  11  we  are  becoming  alarmed  about  the  re- 
treat of  western  influences  In  Asia  and  the 
sturdy  growth  of  SovUt  encroachment,  we 
could  do  worse  than  to  seek  an  explanation 
in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  Soviet  and 
Western  policies  respectively  may  be  In  tune 
with  these  aspirations  ol  the  Asian  peoples. 

You  may  believe,  of  course,  that  Western 
Influence  in  Asia  is  wholly  satisfactory.  Tou 
may  believe — and  some  people  do^that  we 
are  successfully  frustrating  the  designs  of 
Soviet  Imperialism.  Tou  may  believe  that 
time  is  certain  to  be  on  our  side.  Tou  may 
believe  these  and  any  other  fairy  stories 
which  commend  themselves  to  your  imagina- 
tion. But  I  have  not  come  here  tonight  to 
entertain  you.  I  have  come  to  talk  about  the 
world  as  I  believe  't  is  ar.d  not  the  world  as  I 
would  like  it  to  be.  And  the  facte  are  both 
grim  and  disturbing. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  de- 
vote a  little  time  to  this  problem  of  Western 
relations  with  Asia.  If  we  probe  into  it.  we 
will  realize  that  it  throws  much  light  upon 
the  central  problem  of  mass  aspirations  and 
international  relations  wlilch  we  are  asked  to 
consider  this  evening.  It  Illustrates  the  new 
dimensions  which  foreign  policy  must  have  if 
it  is  to  be  successful.  Equally,  it  polnte  out 
the  unwisdom  of  relying  overly  much  upon 
traditional  attitudes  and  techniques.  It  Is 
not  a  comforting  exploration  but  it  is  useful. 

Today  the  heavy  hand  of  the  past  hangs 
over  western  relations  with  most  of  the  peo- 
ples of  southern  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
many  portions  of  Africa.  Psychologically 
speaking,  the  evils  of  colonialism  have  lived 
after  it  and  much  of  its  good  has  been  in- 
terred with  Ite  bones.  In  dealing  with  these 
newly  Independent  peopliis  the  men  of  the 
West  have  not  yet  cast  aside  their  tradi- 
tional and  ingrained  attitudes  of  superiority 
and  paternalism.  For  too  long  the  leaders 
of  the  West  have  had  contempt  for  the  East 
because  of  its  lack  of  technical  progress,  Ite 
differing  religious  beliefs,  and  the  sqtialld 
poverty  of  ite  masses.  All  too  frequently, 
even  the  ablest  colonial  administrators  have 


failed  because  they  could  not  rid  themselves 
of  the  corroding  assumptions  of  racial,  tech- 
nical, and  national  superiority. 

The  eastern  peoples  Uso  bring  into  the 
mcxlem  world  an  unhappy  legacy  from  the 
past.  The  spiritual  refuge  which  they  once 
found  by  denouncing  the  so-called  mate- 
rialism of  the  West  now  is  no  longer  needed 
but  It  will  not  be  discarded  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  In  their  struggles  for  political 
emancipation,  eastern  leaders  found  com- 
fort and  Justification  In  forgetting  the  wel- 
fare features  of  colonial  rule  and  in  stressing 
policies  of  economic  explolUtlon  and  social 
discrimination.  So  rigidly  conditioned  is 
this  attitude  that  current  western  policies 
and  practices,  such  as  technical  assistence. 
can  be  denounced — to  the  tune  of  wide- 
spread popular  approval — by  Communists 
who  charge  that  these  are  merely  new  mani- 
festetions  of  western  exploitation  thinly  dls- 
guished  by  western  hypocrisy. 

The  Influence  of  this  heritege  of  the  past 
is  sharpened  by  that  abnormal  sensitivity 
and  belligerent  aseertiveness  common  to  all 
newly  independent  peoples.  If  Americans 
liecome  overly  Impatient  with  these  atti- 
tudes— and  we  are  an  impatient  people — 
we  would  do  well  to  recall  the  history  of 
American  attitudes  toward  Europe  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  jrears  ago.  To  do  so  ought 
to  give  us  more  understanding  of  charac- 
terutlcs  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  aU  hu- 
man nature. 

These  comments  are  pointed  to  the  rather 
obvious  conclusion  that  the  normal  natlon- 
to-nstlon,  give-and-take  relationships  which 
exist  today  between  countries  such  as  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  be  dlffl- 
cult  to  develop  in  western  relations  with 
the  new  Asian  powers.  Many  Asian  leaders 
have  a  far  better  understending  of  the  West 
than  western  leaders  have  of  Asia.  But  the 
legacy  of  the  past  weighs  on  East  and  West 
alike  and  only  time,  expedited  by  intelli- 
gence, can  improve  the  climate  for  our 
political  relations. 

It  is  this  situation  which  the  Soviet  Union 
Union  has  undertaken  to  exploit  for  ite  own 
advantage.  EKirlng  their  recent  trip  to 
India  and  Burma,  the  Russian  leaders  re- 
peatedly attempted  to  identify  all  the  West- 
ern Powers,  including  the  United  Sutes.  with 
colonialism  and  exploitation.  The  West  was 
portrayed  as  being  interested  only  in  profite 
and  callously  indifferent  to  human  suffering 
and  mass  aspirations  for  improved  welfare. 
Comrade  Khruschev  told  the  press,  while  In 
the  Burmese  Shan  states,  "In  the  past  the 
peasanU  were  bred  to  t>e  Impressed  into  serv- 
ice and  were  told  that  only  people  chosen  by 
Ood  could  rule.  Simple  peasante  could  not 
rise  to  any  such  position.  But  now  in  ovir 
state  any  man  or  woman,  provided  he  has 
received  a  certain  education,  can  participate 
in  the  Government.  •  •  •  I  am  going  to  say 
that  the  English  were  sitting  here  on  your 
necks  and  were  robbing  your  people,  and 
•  •  •  It  was  done  not  for  your  benefit  or 
raising  your  standard  of  living,  but  in  order  to 
bring  their  clvillTation  into  backward  coun- 
tries. •  •  •  But  we  say  differently.  They 
were  sitting  in  these  countries  to  rob  the 
last  piece  of  bread  from  the  people  •  •  •• 
We  Soviet  people  are  glad  you  have  thrown 
off  colonial  oppression.  We  are  ready  to  do 
anything  in  our  power  to  help  you  so  that 
there  is  no  return  of  colonialism.  We  could 
be  working  for  you.  creating  new  lives  for 
yourselves  and  your  children,  to  be  free  knd 
to  possess  new  industries.  This  is  otir 
ambition  •  •  •  ,  Tou  are  living  by  your  own 
labor  and  so  are  we.  We  can  help  each 
other.  Tou  help  us  and  we  will  help  you." — 
The  Nation.  Rangoon,  December  6,  1955. 

To  the  peoples  of  southern  Asia,  the  Soviet 
Union  thtu  identifies  Itself  as  the  benevolent 
leader  of  the  Asian  peoples  against  the  West. 
Carefully  omitting  reference  to  any  distinc- 
tions between  socialism  and  communism.  th« 
Soviet  leaders  place  themselves  in  the  posi- 
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tlon  of  tb«  big  brother  Who  has  emancipated 
himself  •arlier  from  capitallat  exploltatloii. 
who  has  grown  to  great  strength  under  the 
new  and  beneficent  system  and  who  seeks 
to  help  his  Asian  neighbors  achieve  the  wuam 
progreas.  It  is  clever  propaganda  becaus* 
it  feeds  upon  the  aftermath  of  the  past  and 
the  mass  aspirations  of  the  present.  It  is 
well  received  because  It  Is  addressed  to  peo- 
ples already  committed  to  socialism  rather 
than  to  free  enterprise. 

Russian  policy  also  is  clever  because  It  Is 
designed  to  appeal  to  the  aspirations  of  dif- 
ferent groups  in  the  populations.  Tlie 
simple  appeal  to  Asian  brotherhood,  the 
promise  oX  help  to  achieve  a  betUv  life  free 
from  all  the  alleged  shackles  of  the  past,  is 
good  enough  for  the  masses.  And  it  does 
reach  the  masses.  The  Russians  realize,  as 
western  leaders  apparently  do  not.  that  the 
only  way  to  make  effective  contact  with  the 
unlettered  masses  Is  to  go  to  thi;m  and  to 
talk  to  them.  Making  many  speeches  each 
day  to  vast  crowds,  the  Ruselan  leaders  spent 
a  fortnight  in  India,  traveled  for  tbotisands 
of  miles,  and  preached  everywheri*  the  doc- 
trine of  neighborly  assistance.  The  West 
has  made  no  such  effort  to  make  direct  con- 
tact with  the  Indian  masses.  AU  too  often 
the  West  seems  to  have  acted  as  if  it  believed 
that  all  Indians  could  read  the  London  or 
the  New  Tork  Times. 

To  lure  the  elite  groups,  the  Russians  have 
a  different  bag  of  tricks.  Top  lisaders  are 
bombarded  with  friendliness  and  flattery. 
They  are  given  lavish  presente  and  I  do  not 
mean  a  4-H  Club  pin.  They  receive  prom- 
ises of  economic  aid  In  those  instances,  as 
in  the  case  of  Burmese  rice  ei^porte,  where 
they  are  most  iirgentiy  needed. 

The  intellectuals  are  equally  t)ie  objects 
of  subtle  flattery.  Groups  are  taki-n  to  Rus- 
sia and  China  for  extensive  totirs  where  they 
are  treated  as  honored  guests  of  the  state. 
They  are  invited  to  make  speeches,  they  are 
tendered  lavish  banquete.  and  they  return 
impressed  with  the  recognition  which  they 
have  received.  Lest  they  seem  naive  in  their 
appreciation  of  what  they  saw.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  did  not  take  a  western 
viewpoint  with  them  when  they  entered  the 
Communist  paradise.  Mahy  things  which 
would  distress  a  westerner  would  not  affect 
an  Indian  scholar  simply  because  his  politi- 
cal and  cultural  heritage  is  so  different. 

Against  this  formidable  onslaught,  the 
program  of  the  West  Is  far  from  Fuccessful. 
Economic  and  technical  assistance  is  Im- 
portant and  must  be  continued.  But  It  la. 
at  best,  a  clumsy  instrument  with  which  to 
achieve  political  resulte.  It  assximes  that 
improvement  in  material  well-being  win 
catise  people  to  reject  Communist  advances. 
It  assumes  that  people  will  be  willing  to 
adopt  desired  political  attitudes  because  of 
gratitude  for  favors  given.  Finally.  U  as- 
sumes that  the  slow-appearing  political  ef- 
fecte  of  economic  improvement  win  liave 
plenty  of  time  In  which  to  grow  to  healthy 
steture. 

Actually,  all  these  aasumptiona  are  ques- 
tionable. There  is  no  historical  evidence  to 
show  that  peoplee  ever  have  been  polltlcallj 
influenced  by  gratitude.  There  is  no  guar- 
anty that  the  degree  of  economic  improve- 
ment which  can  be  achieved  In  the  f  oreeee- 
able  future  can  be  sufltcient  to  fnu^trate  the 
effects  of  Communist  propaganda  among  the 
Indian  maeees.  We  must  face  the  poeeiblllty 
that  we  could  ipend  millions  of  dollars  In 
these  aid  programs  without  the  eUghteet 
political  results.  Since  I  have  already  said 
that  I  would  not  stop  such  aid.  I  must  hasten 
to  add  that  I  believe  we  will  flni  succeee  only 
by  coupling  theee  programs  with  other  types 
of  activl^  designed  to  have  more  mass  ap- 
peal. I  will  return  to  this  problem  In  a  few 
moments. 

Another  western  dUBctUty.  much  exploited 
by  the  Soviet  propagandists.  Is  our  failure, 
as  the  Indiana  see  It.  to  take  a  elee«-eut  and 
definite  stand  on  matters  involvUif 


prtnelple.  Our  ambivalent  stand  on  colo- 
nialism is  frequently  dted.  So,  too.  Is  our 
failure  to  make  a  sweeping  condemnation  of 
South  African  racialism.  It  may  seem  odd  to 
us  that  the  Soviet  Union,  forever  ready  to 
use  any  and  all  means  to  accomplish  a  de- 
sired end,  should  be  regarded  by  anyone  as 
eetting  an  example  in  matters  involving 
moral  principles.  But  however  strange  It  may 
seem,  such  is  the  case  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  exi^oited  Ite  International  positions  on 
matters  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Asian 
peoples  with  great  skill. 

Although  we  are  filled  with  righteous 
wrath  over  this  effort  to  exploit  our  dilBcul- 
ties  and  dilemmas,  we  have  not  suooeeded 
In  bringing  to  the  masses  the  effective  an- 
swers which  we  frequently  have.  We  point 
out  to  our  own  peoples,  who  know  it  already, 
the  credit  side  of  our  ledger  but  we  do  not 
reach  those  whom  the  Soviet  propaganda  was 
designed  to  influence. 

Many  people  have  commented  in  the  past 
upon  the  inability  of  the  West  to  state  ite 
ideological  case  simply,  understandably,  ap- 
pealingly  and  aiBrmatlvely.  Constantly 
placed  on  the  defensive  by  Soviet  attack,  the 
West  has  been  Inartleulate  la  terns  meea- 
ingful  to  the  masses.  We  allow  free  enter- 
prise to  be  denounced  aa  a  cloak  for  exploi- 
tation. Our  political  democracy  is  too  far 
removed  from  the  experience  or  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people.  Our  standards  of  living 
are  admired  but  regarded  as  unatteinable  la 
such  crowded  lands.  Freedom  and  dignity 
for  the  individual — these  also  are  claimed  by 
the  Soviet  system  and  we  have  not  been  ef- 
fective in  making  the  Asian  masses  imder- 
stand  the  difference  between  Soviet  theorf 
and  Soviet  practice  in  this  respect. 

Finally,  the  West  is  st  a  disadvantage  la 
competing  with  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  because  of 
certain  otistaelee  created  by  ntass  attitudss 
at  home.  Let  tie  sssunte.  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  the  hypothesis  that  the  preeenC 
admiiJstratiOD  in  Washington  had  reached 
the  deeiaion  tlaat  it  woiUd  be  dcairabte,  as  a 
nkeans  of  influencing  Asian  (pinion,  to  sup- 
port the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  Such  a  decision  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  a  political  explosion  of  thermo- 
nuclear proportions.  In  a  similar  situation, 
the  Soviet  Government  could  uee  ite  control 
over  all  media  of  oonuaunlcation,  blame  the 
earlier  position  on  Beria.  and  calmly  an- 
nounce the  new  policy.  As  an  actual  illus- 
tration, consider  our  long  delay  and  the 
wrangling  in  Congress  over  the  Indian  re- 
quest for  wheat  to  combat  the  starvation 
caused  by  the  Bengal  famine.  By  contrast, 
when  the  Indian  Government  made  a  similar 
appeal  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  afllrmatlve 
response  was  almost  tnstantaneoua.  The  So- 
viet Union  could  reverse  Ite  position  and 
make  a  deal  in  1939  with  Hitler.  When  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare  ran  counter  to  British  public 
opinion  by  his  agreement  with  Monsieur 
Laval  over  Ethiopia  he  failed  to  weatter  the 
storm  and  had  to  resign. 

This,  to  be  sure.  Is  merely  one  of  the  la- 
eecapnble  eonsequencee  of  political  democ- 
racy and  a  free  press.  Though  we  -would  not 
hsve  It  otherwise,  we  would  be  lees  than 
frank  if  we  did  not  adailt  that  It  is  ocea- 
siooally  a  handicap  when  we  are  contending 
with  a  government  which  Is  not  responsive 
to  such  msss  pressures  from  its  own  citl- 
aens. But  we  do  have  a  right  to  demand  of 
our  own  offldsls  that  they  refnse  to  saerlflee 
ebvloue  and  loog-ranse  aattnmU  iaterests 
merely  becsuss  they  find  U  easier  to  give  la 
to  a  vociferous  minority  or  because  they  ex- 
pect to  derive  partisan  populailty  from  the 
decision. 

It  should  be  clear  from  theee  comments 
ttiat  I  have  n«  great  feeling  of  satisfaction 
or  optimism  over  owr  eflorts  to  date  to  check 
the  tafUtratloa  of  Soviet  Infloenoe  Into 
Southern  Asia.  Prsseat  leadership  la.  this 
region  Is  ahls.  devoted  4o  public  welfare,  and 
to  bstaic  progrBBS  wltboat 
Bat  I  am  alwmsJ,  as  I  locfc 


to  see  how  nttle  we  have  done,  by  comparison 
with  our  opponente,  to  place  ourselves  en 
rapport  either  with  the  leaders  or  the  masses. 

Tlie  Soviet  approach,  on  the  other  hand, 
1b  to  assure  the  Asian  leaders  that  they  can 
count  on  Soviet  sympathy  and  assistance  in 
their  great  struggle  toward  national  improve- 
ment. Meanwhile,  the  masses  are  being  cul- 
tivated with  great  care.  To  the  degree  that 
the  leaders  establish  close  rapport  with  the 
Rxissians.  they  lose  their  ability  to  take  strong 
measures  to  restrict  and  combat  the  activities 
of  local  Communist  parties.  If,  for  example, 
the  Indian-Soviet  rapproachement  becomes 
closer,  how  can  Congress  Party  candidates 
say  to  the  voters,  '^ote  for  me  and  not  for 
my  opponent  because  he  is  a  Conununlst"? 
To  the  degree  that  the  masses  identify  their 
aspirations  with  close  Indo-Sovlet  ties,  the 
way  is  being  prepared  for  the  election  of 
futxn-e  leaders  who  may  be  less  wary  of  Soviet 
enticemente  than  the  present  generation. 
Obviously,  the  Russians  do  not  believe  that 
a  Nehru  or  an  U  Nu  will  become  Communist 
or  that  they  will  be  unseated,  either  through 
ballote  or  bullete,  by  Oommunlste.  But  the 
Rtusian  tactics  look  ahead  to  a  time  when 
other,  and  perhaps  more  tractable,  men  wlU 
be  at  the  helm  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Russians  have  been  most  careful  to  avoid  any 
criticism  of  Asian  neutralism. 

Our  own  policies  have  been  gtilded  with 
less  foresight.  We  have  been  bitterly  critical 
of  Asian  neutralism  and  otir  general  attitude 
has  been  that  other  states  are  either  with  us 
or  against  us.  The  Indian  rejoinder  Is  simple 
and  unequivocal.  They  say.  "we  will  not 
accept  your  thesis  that  If  we  are  to  be  your 
friends,  we  must  regard  as  our  enemies  those 
whom  you  regard  as  your  enemies.  We  wish 
to  l>e  friendly  with  all  nations,  including  our 
Asian  neighbors,  as  well  as  the  Western 
Powers." 

Our  opposition  to  neutralism  overlooks  the 
fact  that  even  'f  the  Asian  leaders  had  wished 
to  do  so.  they  would  have  had  enormoiu  dlffl- 
culty  in  persuading  their  peoples  to  accept 
any  allnement  with  the  West.  This  would 
not  have  been  because  the  allnement  was 
anti -Communist,  but  because  it  was  pro- 
Western.  Coming  so  soon  after  emancipation 
from  western  domination,  such  an  allne- 
ment would  have  been  interpreted  as  a  sub- 
mission to  a  new  form  of  Western  Influence. 
There  has  been  much  resentment  In  India 
over  our  failure  to  grasp  this  point. 

Our  opposition  to  neutralism  also  over- 
locdcs  the  Indian  determination  to  bend  all 
efforte  toward  national  development.  Lead- 
ers believe  that  any  participation  In  what 
they  call  power  blocs  would  divert  national 
energies  away  from  the  1mmfdtat,e  and  pri- 
mary tasks  of  scx:lal  and  economic  improve- 
ment. They  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
In  this  resp^  they  are  following  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  United  States  tor  many  de« 
cades  after  It  became  independent. 

If  I  have  dwelt  unduiy  long  upon  some 
of  the  current  problems  in  Indian  relations 
with  the  East  and  the  West.  It  Is  because 
they  offer  such  a  pertinent  case-study  of 
present-day  Influences  of  mass  attitudes  and 
aspirations  upon  International  relations. 
They  Illustrate  the  foUy  erf  attempting  to 
develop  foreign  policies  which  do  not  take 
theee  newly  important  forces  Into  account, 
niey  indicate,  at  least  to  me,  the  dismal 
conclusion  that  our  democracies  of  the  West 
have  been  less  skillful  In  this  respect  than 
our  ruthless  and  totalitarian  oppcmenta. 
We  will  wear  badly  the  oiantle  of  Western 
leadership  if  we  ding  to  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity, adopt  slogans  rather  than  polldes,  and 
persist  in  the  notion  that  all  other  peoples 
must  look  upon  us  as  we  look  upon  our- 
selves. Above  all,  we  will  fall  If  we  con- 
tinue to  assume  that  we  can  either  patronize 
the  Kast  or  deal  with  it  Just  as  we  deal  with 
other  states  of'  the  West.  In  a  world  in 
which  all  these  new  forces  so  greatly  affect 
relations  among  statea,  what  are  the  pros- 
.  toe  worM  otderf    Sudk  a  questlnn  can 
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b*  approached  only  by  attempting  to  point 
out  some  of  the  problems  which  miut  find  at 
least  partial  solution  before  we  can  begin 
to  think  or  talk  Intelligently  about  any  kind 
of  a  world  order. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not 
greatly  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  a 
world  order.  Schemes  for  International  fed- 
eration will  continue  to  be  hatched  ss  long 
•a  there  are  men  whose  Idealism  Is  un- 
tarnished by  familiarity  with  the  lessons  of 
history.  Such  schemes  provide  interesting 
Intellectual  exercise  and  a  modem  outlet 
for  missionary  seal,  but  that  la  all.  At  our 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  state  system,  con- 
fronted by  these  great  changes  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  changes  brought  on  by  the 
effects  of  the  new  technology,  the  new  clash 
of  warring  Ideologies,  and  the  new  level  of 
mass  aspirations,  the  only  proper  concern  of 
■enalble  men  Is  with  the  study  of  conditions 
which  miist  be  precedent  to  an  Improvement 
in  International  relations.  We  ought  to  be 
concerned,  not  with  the  requirements  of  a 
world  order,  but  with  the  circumstances 
which  will  bring  a  detente,  a  relaxation  of 
tension,  a  lessening  of  fear.  No  world  order 
can  grow  in  our  present  climate.  If  we  have 
a  mnre  fav(»-able  climate,  the  problem  of  a 
world  order  will  take  care  of  Itself. 

Obviously,  the  first,  and  an  Ideal,  require- 
ment would  be  that  all  peoples  live  under 
a  government  which  is  freely  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  that  all  governments  refrain 
from  Ideological  crusades  or  from  the  use 
of  ideologies  as  a  means  of  imperialist  ex- 
pansion. To  say  this  is  about  as  revealing  as 
to  hear  a  candidate  for  political  oflBce  say 
that  he  stands  on  a  platform  of  honesty  and 
prosperity. 

Ultimately,  however,  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  mutual  understanding  among  the 
nations  as  to  the  terms  of  coexistence.  It 
may  be  implicit  and  unrecognized  In  any 
document  which  can  be  filed  in  the  archives, 
but  the  sense  of  it  must  be  mutually  under- 
■tood.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  not  be  wholly 
to  our  liking,  because  our  first  preference 
would  be  for  the  disappearance  of  commu- 
nism and  our  second  preference  would  be 
for  a  Rxissla  restricted  to  her  pre-Commu- 
nlst  frontiers.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  not  be 
to  Russia's  full  Uklng.  because  her  ideological 
creed  Is  based  upon  the  worldwide  triumph 
of  conununlsm.  But  we  must  assume  that 
both  sides  will  shrink  from  a  gigantic  test 
of  strength  in  order  to  make  their  most  cher- 
ished aims  prevail.  Therefore,  unless  they 
drift  into  such  a  major  conflict  as  a  result 
of  Russia's  probing  techniques  In  uncom- 
mitted countries,  there  m\ist  gradually  de- 
velop some  kind  of  mutual  understanding 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  worlds. 

Any  such  trend  has  been  greatly  Impeded 
by  the  legacies  of  the  last  war.  notably  the 
division  of  Oermany.  the  dangerous  tension 
In  the  Middle  East,  and  the  southern  Asian 
ferment  among  the  masses  which  could  not 
fail  to  invite  Soviet  attention.  Progress  to- 
ward such  an  understanding  has  been  aided 
by  the  stabilization  of  Western  Europe,  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  developing  military  situation  which 
has  reduced  the  likelihood  of  direct  conflict. 
On  balance,  therefore,  there  seems  little 
prospect  of  much  mutual  understandlnt;  be- 
tween the  two  great  clusters  of  opponents  in 
the  near  future.  Indeed.  It  will  never  come 
as  long  as  the  social  and  political  Instability 
In  Asia  and  Africa  remain  such  a  lodestone 
for  .Soviet  Imperialism.  But  until  it  does 
•ome  it  is  futile  to  talk  of  world  order. 

The  second  requisite  Is  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  the  West  and  the  non- 
Western  peoples  outside  the  Iron  Curtain. 
We  must  learn  to  understand  and  accept 
the  principle  of  Asian  neutralism,  and.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  coerce  or  persuade  these 
peoples  into  close  association  with  us,  we 
must  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen  them  in 
their  chosen  position  so  that  they  will  not 
be  drawn  gradually  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 


We  will  suoeeed  In  acoompliahlng  this  ob- 
jective only  if  we  can  build  a  more  satisfac- 
tory cultural  relatlonslilp  with  the  peoples 
concerned.  We  must  come  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  room  in  the  modern  world 
for  western  feelings  of  superiority  over  the 
East  or  for  eastern  superiority  over  the  West. 
We  must  come  to  have  a  man-to-man  and 
a  nation-to-nation  relationship  as  equals, 
laboring  together  in  the  endless  task  of  en- 
abling all  men  to  gain  for  themselves  the 
best  life  which  human  society  is  capable  of 
providing.  Brought  up  as  we  are  In  the 
tradition  of  education  oriented  toward 
Western  Europe  and  our  cultural  heritage 
from  Europ>e,  we  must  now  learn  more  of  the 
East  and  Its  ancient  c\ilture.  We  know  so 
little  of  these  lands  wnere  men  lived  and 
wrote  and  built  temples  :tnd  speculated  about 
the  universe  at  a  time  when  our  lands  were 
still  savage  and  primitive. 

It  is  my  own  feeling  that  we  can  do  more 
to  stem  the  Soviet  advance  In  Asia  through 
cultural  collaboration  and  the  fostering  of 
mutual  understanding  than  through  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance.  The  one 
can  be  reciprocal  and  it  builds  a  sense  of 
mutallty  and  obligation.  The  other  becomes 
too  easily  a  donor-receplent  relationship. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  th« 
foundations  of  any  futore  world  order  arc 
to  be  found  In  the  mlndH  of  men.  not  merely 
the  minds  of  their  leaders,  but  of  the  mastes 
as  well.  These  foundations  will  not  be  laid 
down  by  force  because  today  the  weaker  na- 
tions are  In  some  ways  stronger  than  their 
strong  neighbors.  They  can  be  courted  by 
both  antogonlsts  and  their  charms  do  not 
diminish  with  the  passage  of  time,  llie 
foundations  will  not  be  laid  down  by  money 
except  Insofar  as  its  intelligent  use  will  cause 
men  to  be  more  rational  and  less  desperate 
in  their  choices.  The  foundations  will  begin 
to  appear  when,  and  only  when,  the  men  of 
different  nations  learn  what  the  men  of 
great  democratic  soclrtles  buve  already 
learned  about  each  other,  which  is  that  their 
differences  must  be  made  less  meaningful 
than  their  similarities,  and  that  none  can  be 
safe  or  proper  except  as  all  are  safe  and  pros- 
perous. This  Is  the  lesson  of  the  shrunken 
globe.  It  Is  the  lesson  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  It  is  not  a  pious  exhortation  but  a 
categorical  imperative.  It  is  the  price,  not 
of  contentment  but  of  survival. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY -FLKIH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  GREEK  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Prea- 
Ident.  135  years  ago  y«>sterday,  Sunday. 
March  25,  Greece  declared  her  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Tui  klsh  Empire. 

The  people  of  America  have  a  very 
special  place  in  their  hearts  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece.  Our  traditions,  culture, 
language,  and  political  institutions  have 
to  a  large  degree  come  from  Greece's 
fabulous  civilization.  One  can  say.  I 
think,  with  considerable  Justification, 
that  the  birthplace  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy— a  word  which  stems  from  the 
Greek  language — Is  Greece.  80  we  owe 
much  to  our  friends  and  allies  in  Greece. 

In  our  turn,  we  have  In  the  more  re- 
cent past  demonstrated  through  our  as- 
sistance program,  our  loyalty  to  and 
friendship  for  the  freedom-loving  Greek 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  Join  today  with  my 
colleagues  In  honoring  and  paying  my 
respects  to  the  wonderful  Greek  people, 
and  I  hope  their  glorious  tradition  of 
freedom,  which  was  commemorated  on 
Sunday,  will  continue  to  flourish. 


We  in  America  hope  the  people  of 
Greece  will  have  many  more  centuries  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  a  statement  which  I  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  the  135th  an- 
niversary of  Greek  independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Tm  Oaaxx  Houtaos  in  Ambuca:  A  Tuarm 
OM  TMS  iSSTH  AMNiviaaaaT  or  Oaam  Iivox- 
raroKMCB 

Many  of  us  have  never  given  much  thought 
to  the  origins  of  our  democracy.  Jefferson. 
John  Locke,  and  our  English  heritage  have 
been  given  their  due  credit  for  their  great 
contributions  to  American  constitutional 
theory.  But  we  oftentimes  forget  the  long 
and  imposing  tradition  of  democracy  whose 
roots  lie  deep  In  the  soil  of  ancient  Greece. 

On  this  135th  anniversary  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence. It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  nation  and  its  people.  It  is  fitting 
also  to  recount  the  great  legacy  to  our  Amerl- 
can  civilization  that  stems  from  that  small 
nation  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Next  to  the  Roman  civilization,  the  Greek 
civilization  has  greater  meaning  for  us  than 
any  other  civilisation.  At  the  basis  of  our 
Western  World,  and.  in  fact,  at  the  basis  of 
what  we  call  "the  American  way  of  life"  Ilea 
thU  Greek  civilization  with  all  iU  richness 
and  with  Its  grandeur. 

Culturally,  the  Greek  legacy  to  tia  is  so  uni- 
versal that  Its  Impression  upon  us  Is  seen  vir- 
tually everywhere  we  turn  Our  buildings 
here  in  the  Nations  Capital  as  well  as  In 
other  cities  throughout  the  country  are  by 
and  large  constructed  along  the  same  lines  aa 
thoae  In  Greek  antiquity.  It  Is  no  accident 
that  we  have  used  Greek  architecture:  for  In 
this  architecture  is  structural  beauty  at  Its 
finest.  To  tw  sure  the  lines  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture are  simple:  but  there  Is  a  purity,  a 
grandeur,  a  type  of  perfection  about  It  that 
defies  time   Itself. 

Sculpturing,  too.  as  well  aa  our  modem 
theater  have  their  orUlns  largely  In  the  great 
works  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  A  tribute  to  the 
durability  of  the  Greek  draoM  Is  their  con- 
tinued performances  upon  the  stages  of  the 
West.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Greeks 
have  made  substantial  contributions  to  our 
Inngusge  and  our  literature.  Without  the 
Greek  language  and  without  Greek  literature 
as  a  source  of  higher  Inspiration,  our  lan- 
guage would  have  lost  the  elegance  and  clar- 
ity that  It  now  has. 

In  the  realm  of  political  phlloaophy,  we 
Americans  are  probably  more  conscious  of 
the  Greek  heritage  than  In  other  fields:  for 
now  we  stand,  like  the  Greeks  of  antiquity, 
the  foremoet  protagonists  of  democracy  of 
our  time.  Could  not  Pericles  have  spoken  for 
American  democracy  when  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  War  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"Because  In  the  administration  It  hath  re- 
spect not  to  the  few  but  to  the  multitude, 
our  form  of  government  is  called  a  democracy. 
Wherein  there  is  not  only  an  equality 
amongst  all  men  In  point  of  law  for  their 
private  controversies,  but  In  election  to  pub- 
lic otBces  we  consider  neither  class  nor  rank, 
but  each  man  is  preferred  according  to  his 
virtue  or  to  the  esteem  in  which  be  is  held 
for  some  special  excellence;  nor  is  snyon* 
put  back  even  through  poverty,  because  of 
the  obscurity  of  his  person,  so  long  as  he  can 
do  good  service  to  the  commonwealth." 

The  similarities  In  concepts  of  Greek  de- 
mocracy aiKl  American  democracy  are  many. 
Undoubtedly,  the  main  reason  for  that  Is  th« 
great  and  overpowering  infiuence  of  tha 
works  of  Aristotle..  .Probably  more  than  any 
other  ancient  flgura  Aristotle  influenced 
American  democracy.  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  many  of  hla  Ideaa  form  Its 
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Tary  foundations.  Certainly  aU  tlie  great 
principles  inherent  in  our  democratic  system 
had  their  origin  largely  in  his  philoaophio 
Inspirations. 

For  this  great  legacy  from  ancient  Greece 
the  gratitude  at  America  has  never  been 
wanting.  When  the  Greeks  fought  for  their 
independence  over  135  years  ago.  America 
hailed  with  unabated  enthuaiasm  the  Greek 
cause  and  supported  it  with  all  the  moral 
fervor  at  the  Nation's  command.  In  Oon- 
greas  one  Member  made  a  moving  plea  for 
aid  to  the  beleaguered  Greeks  and  during 
their  fight  for  independence.  Commenting 
upon  the  "deep  and  universal"  feeling  of 
sympathy  throughout  America,  he  declared: 

"We  have  seen  with  great  pain  •  •  •  the 
bloody  oonteats  that  have  desolated  the  re- 
gions of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  we  have 
rejoloed  at  avary  sucoeaa  of  the  Grecian 
arma.  •  ^  •" 

One  year  later  President  James  Monroe, 
whoae  personal  feeling  for  the  cause  of  Greece 
was  far  more  intense  than  the  following  re- 
strained sentlmenta,  declared  In  his  memora- 
ble meaaage  to  Congress  in  Decemt>er  1823: 

"There  Is  good  cause  to  believe  •  ■  •  that 
Greece  wUl  iMCome  again  an  independent  na- 
tion. That  ahe  may  obtain  that  rank  la  the 
object  of  our  most  ardent  wishes." 

And  another  year  later  Daniel  Webster, 
surely  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  statea- 
men  In  the  10th  century,  ssid: 

"There  are  some  things  which,  tc  be  well 
done,  must  be  promptly  done.  If  we  even 
determine  to  do  the  thing  that  is  now  pro- 
posed, we  may  do  U  too  late.  Sir,  I  am  not 
one  of  thoee  who  are  for  withholciing  aid 
when  It  is  moat  urgently  needed,  and  when 
the  stress  is  past,  and  the  aid  no  longer  nec- 
essary, overwhelming  the  sufferer  with  ca- 
resaea.  I  will  not  stand  by  and  see  my  fel- 
low men  drowning  without  stretching  out  a 
hand  to  help  him.  tiU  he  has  by  bis  own  ef- 
forts and  presence  of  mind  reached  the  shore 
in  safety,  and  then  encumber  him  with  aid. 
With  suffering  Greece,  now  is  the  crisis  of 
her  fate — her  great,  it  may  be  her  las*.,  strug- 
gle. Sir,  while  we  sit  here  deliberating,  her 
destiny  may  be  decided." 

During  thoae  trying  years  when  Greece 
was  desperately  trying  to  establish  her  in- 
dependence, America  was  only  a  small  nation. 
We  could  give  no  great  aid  to  the  Greek 
cause.  Our  reaources  were  meager.  We  were 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  center  of  con- 
flict; but  if  we  could  give  no  material  aid. 
we  gave  abundantly  of  our  hopes  and 
prayera — otir  spiritual  and  moral  aid — that 
Greece  would  win  in  lu  great  strut^gle  for 
survival. 

In  the  decades  that  followed  America  be- 
came a  great  and  mighty  Nation.  Our  dem- 
ocratic institutions,  strong  and  vigorous, 
became  the  center  of  attention  of  all  op- 
pressed peoples  throughout  the  world;  and 
upon  our  shores  came  thousands  of  Greek 
people  who  sought  a  new  life  in  tlils  New 
World.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Ancient  Greeks, 
who  buUt  a  great  civilization  out  of  a  bard 
and  barren  aoU.  these  new  citizens  brought 
to  America  the  same  spirit  and  injected  it 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. 80  whatever  greatneaa  there  la  in 
America  today.  It  is  due  in  part  to  the  great 
heritage  of  ancient  Greece  and  to  the  legacy 
of  her  aona  and  daughtera  who  came  to 
America. 

Not  tintll  tha  cloae  of  World  War  n  was 
America  able  to  repay  in  a  smaU  measure 
tha  great  debt  of  gratitude  ahe  owes  to 
Oreeoa.  World  communism  waa  on  the 
march  In  the  Immediate  postwar  period. 
Greece  waa  a  focal  point  of  attack.  British 
power  waa  dangerously  declining  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  and  indigenous 
Greek  Communista  spurred  on  by  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  other  Communista  in  the 
Balkans  set  out  to  conquer  Greece.  The 
struggle  became  desperate;  but  the  United 
BUtes  responded  to  the  great  challenge  by 
•ending  aid — material  and  splrtual  aid — ^to 


the  Greeks.  We  gave  them  guns;  we  gave 
them  the  material  aid  to  begin  a  new  life 
in  a  war-stricken  nation;  but  we  also  gave 
them  our  hopes  and  prayers  that  they  would 
succeed,  and  succeed  they  did.  With  Amer- 
lca*8  aid,  Greece  waa  able  to  turn  back  the 
tide  of  communism  and  thus  was  able  to 
hold  claim  to  the  title  of  being  the  only 
real  democracy  In  the  Balkana. 

Since  those  days  of  desperation  America 
continued  her  aid  to  Greece  so  that  in  less 
than  a  decade  Greece  haa  marched  far  along 
the  road  from  perU  to  national  recovery. 
Bconomic  prosperity  came  to  Greece,  and 
with  it  political  stabUlty  and  general  hap- 
piness for  all  the  Greek  (>eople. 

Greek-American  friendship  has  been  long 
enduring.  It  has  been  so,  partly  because  of 
the  ancient  ties  between  American  democ- 
racy and  ancient  Greece,  partly  because  of 
the  Americans  of  Greek  origin,  and  partly 
because  the  welfare  of  Greece  as  a  demo- 
cratic nation  has  alwajrs  been  held  in  spe- 
cial regard  by  all  Americans.  We  are  now 
entering  again  into  a  period  of  trial.  The 
Middle  Bast  is  aflame.  Soviet  Ru»ia  haa 
intervened,  and  is  now  trying  to  stir  up  all 
the  forcea  of  violence  and  discontent  that 
have  long  been  rising  to  the  surface.  It  ia 
not  out  of  the  question  that  events  of  the 
future  especially  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean area  might  well  inspire  differing  atti- 
tudes in  the  Western  Alliance  system.  Be 
that  as  It  may,  I  feel  sure  American  interests, 
win  be  in  conformity  with  our  high  regard 
for  the  Interests  of  Greece. 

Understanding,  moderation,  and  friend- 
ship have  fortified  the  historic  ties  between 
America  and  Greece  in  the  past.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  they  shall  continue  to  bind 
these  nations  firmly  together  and  lead  them 
both  to  a  harmoniotis  and  bright  future. 

On  thia  anniversary  of  Greek  indei>end- 
ence.  It  ia  fltting  therefore,  that  every 
American  caU  to  mind  the  grand  and  pre- 
cious legacies  of  ancient  Greece  which  have 
formed  ao  significant  a  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can civilization.  It  is  also  fltting  XhaX  once 
again  on  the  qjelebrated  occasion  that  both 
America  and  Greece  renew  their  lasting 
friendship  and  proclaim  their  Arm  dedica- 
tion not  only  to  the  cause  of  democracy, 
freedom  and  independence,  but  alao  to  the 
cause  of  universal  peace. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE  FOR 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  becoming  quite  obvious  that  the 
stickum  that  has  held  together  the  two 
widely  divergent  wings  of  the  Democratic 
Party  is  beginning  to  lose  its  adhesive 
qualities.  An  adhesive  of  a  more  gummy 
potential  \b  needed.  Where  to  find  it 
is  a  problem  which  I  know  is  bothering 
the  ADA  and  the  other  northern  liberal 
groups.  They  know  that  the  only  way 
the  Democratic  Party  can  become  one 
again  is  by  getting  back  to  the  wasrs  of 
Jefferson,  but  that  is  not  about  to  hap- 
pen, with  control  resting  in  the  North. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  suggested  often 
in  the  past  months  that  Harry  Truman 
be  the  Democratic  candidate;  and  now 
the  eminent  columnist.  David  Lawrence, 
recognizes  that  in  that  suggestion  there 
may  be  Just  the  glue  that  is  needed  to 
stick  back  together  the  two  segments  of 
the  opposition  party.  I  am  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  the  thinking  members  of  that 
party  realize  that  taking  Harry  Truman 
on  as  their  candidate  would  also  stick 
them  with  another  loser. 

I  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks  to 
detract  from  the  potential  of  our  good 
friend  the  Senator  fnnn  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KxFAuvER].  whose  victory  I  prophesied 


last  December;  but  he  is  such  a  good 
friend  that  I  would  not  want  the  TV 
spectacle  of  the  last  Democratic  con« 
▼entlon  repeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
BBCOK0.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "Truman  May 
Be  Forced  To  Run."  written  by  David 
Lawrence,  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  March  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

TfttncAM  Mat  Bk  Poxcbd  To  Rtnr — MnrwsBOTA 
Otrrcom  Points  Up  Bad  Sfut  in  Demo- 
CEATic  Ranks 

Maybe  Harry  Truman  will  have  to  run  for 
the  Democrats  as  a  last  resort.  Certainly  tha 
Minnesota  primary  shows  the  Democrats  to 
be  badly  split  as  between  Senator  KxrAtTvxs 
and  Adlai  Stevenson.  Mr.  Truman  is  cock- 
sure that  he  can  vinite  them  and  beat  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower. 

What  happened  in  the  Minnesota  primary 
cannot  be  taken,  however,  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Stevenson  is  on  the  way  out.  The 
votes  in  presidential  |»-lmaries.  after  all. 
mean  very  little  to  the  bosses  of  a  national 
convention.  The  Democratic  Party  boases 
and  organizations  in  most  of  the  big  dtlea 
have  been  for  Stevenson,  and  they  can  bring 
about  his  nomination  if  they  so  desire.  They 
did  so  in  1952,  when  Stevenson  didn't  enter 
a  single  primary,  while  Kefauver  campaigned 
actively  in  several  State  primaries  and  waa 
generally  victorious. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  prejudice 
among  the  voters  against  anyone  who  haa 
been  defeated  before  in  a  presidential  elec-  ^ 
tion.  Orover  Cleveland.  Democrat,  is  about 
the  only  man  who  ever  made  a  comeback. 
He  waa  elected  President  In  1884.  defeated  in 
1888,  but  elected  in  1892.  WiUiam  Jennings 
Bryan  got  the  Democratic  nomination  in 
1896,  1900,  and  1904,  but  was  defeated  each 
time.  Thomas  Dewey,  Republican,  was  nom- 
inated twice — in  1944  and  1948 — but  defeated 
both  times. 

Adlai  Stevenson  might  qualify  for  the 
▼ice  presidential  nomination  this  year.  Hla 
grandfather,  a  Democrat,  waa  Vice  President 
under  Grover  Cleveland.  There  haa  been  a 
lot  of  soUcitude  expressed  recently  by  Demo- 
cratic Party  spokesmen  about  the  q\iaUty 
of  the  Republican  vice  presidential  nominee. 
Sympoeiums  and  radio  forums  have  been 
conducted  in  the  last  few  months  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  a  first  rate  candidate  for  the 
▼ice  presidency.  Most  of  this  effort  haa  come 
from  the  so-called  liberals  who  don't  like 
Vice  President  Nixon,  but  now  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  provide  a  first-rate  liberal  for 
the  Democratic  vice  presidential  nomination* 
as  the  radicals  Interpret  the  word  liberal. 

Sometimes  a  single  presidential  primary  In 
a  key  State  is  decisive.  Wendell  WUlkie. 
Republican,  who  waa  the  party  nominee  for 
President  in  1940,  found  the  tide  running 
against  him  in  his  first  big  primary  con- 
teat — In  Wisconsin — in  1944  and  threw  in 
the  sponge.  He  accepted  the  political  tradi- 
tion that  once  beaten  it  is  hard  to  win  favor 
again  with  the  voters. 

Mr.  Stevenson  says  his  defeat. In  Minne- 
sota wlU  not  change  his  plana.  But  already 
there  are  hints  that  Governor  Harrlman,  of 
New  York,  will  step  in  vrtth  the  Tamrhany 
organization  behind  him  to  woo  the  Steven- 
•on  vote.  A  Harrlman-Stevenaon  ticket 
might  be  offered  aa  a  bait  to  the  former 
Illinois  Governor. 

Primaries  do  not  usually  tell  much  about 
the  relative  strength  of  the  partiea.  But  it 
Is  significant  that  the  Democrats  polled  a 
much  larger  total  vote  than  did  the  Re- 
publicans in  Minnesota.  President  Xtsen- 
hower,  of  course,  was  for  all  jHttctieal  pur- 
poses,  unopposed.    There   waa   no   contest 
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no  reaaon  for  Rcpublteaaa  to  vote  on  thm 
•acepc     IB     aompUmanfc     Mr. 


Thera  are  widely  rurrent  taporta  tZlat  tn 
ICluneaota  nutny  RapubUcan  Toted  Im  the 
DvmecTStte  prtmartes  and  ttmt  Sanator 
Miwauaa»  banafltad  tj  aoeh  a  ablfU  THara 
could  haarily  Bava  baaa  »  pla%  Wf  ttia  ■»<- 
pubUcan  laariliia  to  ttrln^  Mkia  about,  to 
(OM  first  ptaaa.  watch,  a.  drtaa  t»  luud  to 
orgairtaa  and.  tn  tba  aaoond  placa.  tt  la  of 
doubtful  ralua  haaaiiaa  iba  laaaanad  total 
vota  of  tha  RapuAUcana  la  already  being  tn- 
terpretad  aa  a  (ferm  revolt  of  RepubUcaa 
Totara.  And  tbafa  mrt  tite  kind  at  pub- 
licity the  Republicans  would  seek. 

Uniqiiaatlonably  thara  wUl  ba  a  blc  de- 
tection of  RapubUcan  ToCaa  In  Minnaauta 
this  year  due  to  the  farm  laaue.  Mlnne- 
aota  la  one  of  tha  States  that  tha  Rapubil- 
cana  aca  vary  much  worried  about.  Tha 
primary  raault  there  thla  waaJt  glvea  tha 
BepubUsans  llttia  comfort. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Sooth  Carolina 
aufaaequently  said:  Ml-.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  I  listened  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoLDWATxa]  sxiggest 
that  the  Democratic  Party  nominate  Mr. 
Truman  as  their  candidate.  May  I  re- 
mind that  an  opposlnflr  political  party 
does  not  nominate  the  candidate  for  the 
other  party. 

Lest  the  people  of  the  United  States 
fbrget  It.  r  should  lUce  to  can  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  also 
have  an  ex-President,  namely.  Herbert 
Hoover.  It  Is  well  known  and  remem- 
bored  how  the  great  engineer  fitted  the 
united  States  when  he  waa  President. 

So  I  may  suggest  that  the  Republican 
nurty  nominate  Mr.  Hoover  on  their 
ticket.  I  Just  thought  it  well  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  that  both  parties  have  a  living 
eat-Preaident.  and  tliat  if  Mr.  Hoover 
would  run.  I  think  the  Democratic  Party 
would  oertainlT  be  satMled  to  have  hira 
as  the  opposing  Republican  nominee  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THB  AlUNI- 
VB31SARY  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
STATE  L£)QiSLATUR£.  THS  FIRST 
STATS      LBOISLATURE      IN      THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
BfCr.  President,  today  is  noteworthy  in 
the  tefialatlve  azmais  of  our  Nation.  It 
is  most  aisnif!cant  to  South  Carolinians. 
White  historians  and  historr  books  ob- 
scure the  fact  generally,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  thoee  of  us  who  still  rec- 
aUeot  and  have  faith  in  our  re{M:eaenta>- 
ttvo  democracy. 

South  Carolina  has  the  honor  and  dis- 
tinction to  have  been  the  first  State  in 
this  Union  to  declare,  in  1776.  her  sover- 
eign Independence  from  England.  I  am 
proud  and  yet  humble  to  represent  this 
State  which,  now  as  then,  charts  a  steady 
course  and  steadfastly  pursues  IL  I 
honor  and  rovere  my  forebears  for  their 
perseverance,  struggles,  and  sacrifices. 
Thia  day  in  my  State's  history  is  a  proud 
one.  and  I  am  privfleged  to  record  here 
Just  a  few  things  we  intend  shall  not 
he  ftargotteii. 

On  this  day  of  BSarch  28,  ITW.  the 
General  Assembly  or  State  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  was  bom.  The  leg- 
islature succeeded  to  the  provincial  con- 
gress which,  had  been  formed  in  1775. 


Delegates  had  been  elected  from  every 
district  in  the  Colony.  A  State  constitu- 
tion had  already  been  adopted. 

The  repreaentatlvca  having  been  in 
session  since  February  1.  1776.  recessed 
their  meeting  on  the  morning  of  March 
30,  1776.  ontll  4  o'elocic  that  afternoon. 
Upon  reconvening  by  formal  resolution, 
the  legislature  declared  Itself  free  and 
no  longer  subject  to  the  allegiance  to  the 
King.  That  declaration  was  that  South 
Carolina  "was  now.  by  her  own  act.  a 
free  and  independent  State." 

By  this  action  South  Carolina  became 
the  flrst  Colony  to  assert  her  freedoui 
by  le^slative  act  in  establishing  her  own 
legislative  assembly  and  disavowing  an 
allegiance  to  any  legislative  assembly 
under  the  control  of  EEngland. 

In  the  stress  and  strain  of  current 
problems,  all  do  well  at  times  to  pause 
and  reflect.  Whence  have  we  come  as  a 
great  nation?  Whither  are  we  iroing?  I 
am  a  great  believer  In  the  principle  that 
the  history  and  experience  of  the  past 
afford  us  the  truest  light  and  guide  for 
our  future. 

I  believe,  as  did  Abbie  ParweU  Brown, 
when  she  said: 

So  matter  what  my  birth  may  ba. 
No  matter  where  my  lot  la  caat. 

lam  tha  heir  In  equity 
or  all  tha  pracioua  past. 

Jtohn  Rutledtre  was  the  president  or 
governor  as  this  term  later  waa  used  of 
the  First  General  Assembly  and  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina  in  1776.  180  years 
ago.  This  waa  the  flrst  free  legislative 
assembly  in  the  United  Statca.  The  vice 
president  or  lieutenant  governor  waa 
none  other  than  the  distinguished  Heiury 
Laurens. 

Who  waa  John  Rutledqe  of  Sbuth 
Carolina?  The  Nation  remembers  him 
best  as  the  president  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  meeting  in  New  York  in  1765. 

Laurens  and  Rutledge  had  been 
representatives  in.  the  Commcns  House 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  along  with 
Lj-nch.  Plnckney,  Gadsden,  and  others 
from  1757  to  the  formation  of  the  first 
State  legislature  with  Its  upper  and  lower 
houses.  They  were  men  of  eminence, 
foresiarht  and  ability.  The  commons 
house  assembly  became  the  finest  train- 
ing school  in  statecraft.  Thef»e  men  be- 
came deeply  grounded  in  comtitutlonal 
liberty,  self-government.  States  rights, 
and  personal  choice  of  liberties. 
Schooled  in  the  Commons  Assemblies  of 
South  CaroUna.  little  wonder  there  is 
that  they  became  leaders  In  the  ContJ- 
nentsl  Concress,  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  later  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

Mr.  President,  you  win  recall  that 
HHiry  Laurens  of  South  Carolina  was  the 
second  President  of  the  Cbntlnental  Con- 
gress of  the  united  States.  He  succeeded 
John  Hancock.  He  was  the  President  of 
the  Continental  Congress  during  Wash- 
ington's encampment  at  Valley  Forge. 
John  Adam.s.  with  only  a  month's  ac- 
quaintance in  the  Continental  Congress, 
in  writing  his  wife,  said  of  Laurens: 

I  f%et  a  strong  affection  for  South  Carolina 
for  several  reasons: 

I  ttilnK  tbem  as  stanch  patrlota  aa  any  \ 
America;  I  ehlnk  ttiem  aa  brave.  They  are  the 
only  people  In  Amertoa  who  have  !«■«>« t»>w^ 
a  poet  and  defended  a  fort.    They  have  aant 


na  a  mm  dalegato  whom  1  greatly  admli% 
Mr.  Henry  Laurana.  tfealr  Ueutanant-govemor, 
a  gentleman  of  frrmtt  fortune,  yreat  abllictaa. 
modesty  and  Inieurlty.  and  great  SBparlanea, 
too.  If  aU  the  Btatea  would  send  ua  rarh 
man.  It  would  be  a  plaaaura  to  bi 


One  historian  af  note,  in  impressing 
the  importance  (rf  local  rights  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  approved  by  th« 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  on  Mkrch 
a«.   ITTS.  said: 

Probably  tn  no  oolony  did  tha  struggla 
fhr  local  nghta  marge  mora  perfectly  into 
the  struggle  fur  general  American  rights  th^n 
In  South  CaruUna;  and  but  for  the  real  and 
substantial  charactar  of  tha  former,  the  lat- 
ter would  have  been  deprived  of  much  at 
tha  momentum  which  carried  It  to  tiirntsi, 

A  tribute  to  Laurens  In  the  service  he 
rendered  to  the  colonies  and  made  pos- 
sible by  his  earlier  experiences  as  a  leg- 
islator in  South  Carolina  is  fbund  la  the 
Iittle-noted  fact  in  history  tliat  bis  m^ 
lease  from  prison  m  the  Tower  of  London 
was  effected  by  hie  exchange  fbr  Lord 
ComwaUls,  who  was  captin*ed  at  York- 
town.  Edmund  Burke.  (He  great  Eng- 
lish statesman,  counseling  for  the  ex- 
change of  these  two  noted  prisoners  of 
war.  remarked  that  ComwaiUs  wee  held 
prisoner  of  war  by  Henry  I^urens'  son. 
CoL  John  Laurens,  while  he,  II«nry 
Laurens,  was  held  prisoner  by  Lord 
ComwaiUs  who  was  the  ofBcial  constable 
of  the  Tower  of  London. 

I  pay  tribute  to  these  men  and  T  recall 
these  interesting  episodes  of  less  than 
aoo  years  ago  because  of  the  very  present 
need  to  remember  them.  They  did  so 
mueh  to  establish  our  legislative  coun- 
cils. Our  State  legislatures  are  the 
source  of  our  strength  today.  I  belong 
to  the  old  school  who  feel  that  the  people 
are  the  source  of  our  power.  The  people 
express  themselve.s  and  exercise  tlieir 
freedoms  through  their  legislatures. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  people  find  e»- 
pression  in  their  State  leulalatures. 
They  do  not  look  to  us  as  the  sole  guar- 
antr.rs  of  their  Individual  rights  and 
freedoms.  If  ever  our  Nation  is  im- 
periled it  will  be  when  we  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  our  people  must  possess  all  basic 
sovereipn  power.  The  sovereign  power 
of  the  united  States  is  limited  by  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  taken  as  a 
whole  and  not  as  directed  by  isolated 
portions  of  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said— and  X 
thoroughly  agree: 

We  hav«  already  had  oetaulon  to  remart 
at  thia  term,  that  the  people  at  eaah  StaCe^ 
havlnfr  Ita  own  government,  are  endowwd 
With  all  functions  aaaenttal  to  separate  and 
Independent  existence"  and  that  "without 
the  atatee  tn  ITnion.  there  oould  ba  ao  sueb 
polluoal  body  aa  tbe  amted  atatea." 

Not  only,  therefore,  can  there  lie  no  loae 
of  separata  and  Independent  autonomy  to 
the  States,  through  their  Union  under  tbe 
Constitution,  but  It  may  be  not  cmreaaon- 
ably  said  that  tbe  preaarvatkm  at  vtim  Stmtaa 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  govemmenCs 
are  aa  much  within  tha  design  and  oara  o£ 
the  ConaUttrtlon  aa  tha  praaervatlon  of  tha 
Union  and  the  malntenanoo  of  the  Hatlanal 
Govemmont.  The  ConaatuUon  In  all  Ita 
pravtalona  loolM  to  an  lndeatrttotU>le  Union* 
oomposed  of  tmlsaWuctlbla  atataa. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  often  said,  and 
our  courta  formerly  said,  with  pride,  that 
the  policy  of  a  State  is  set  by  ite  legisla^ 
tore.    Congress  must  continue  to  be  the 
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policymaking  branch  of  our  Federal  Oot- 
emment.  When  the  State  legislatures 
and  the  Congress  legislate  within  the 
competence  of  their  ability  as  limited  by 
their  constitutions,  the  policies  of  each 
sovereign  Jurisdiction  are  declared  and 
formed.  When  the  executive  or  the  judi- 
cial branches  of  our  Government  attempt 
to  fix  policy  rather  than  execute  or  in- 
terpret it.  they  violate  their  responsibili- 
ties. Excess  leads  to  abuse.  Abuse  leads 
to  further  wrongdoing.  Wrongdoing  can 
lead  to  destruction. 

So  today  I  salute  all  our  State  legisla- 
tures. I  remind  them  of  the  birthday  of 
the  first  free  legislature  in  the  Union  of 
our  48  States,  the  birthday  of  the  South 
Carolina  State  Legislature.  More  than 
this  reminder,  I  hope  and  pray  that  our 
legislators  will  remember  their  proud 
heritage ;  that  they  will  carry  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  past:  that  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  our  forebears  bom  of 
such  painful  sufferings  and  experiences 
will  ever  afford  strength  of  mind  and 
character  for  the  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lems of  today  and  the  tomorrows  yet  to 
come. 


i^riL 


10:30 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  Its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  tmtil  10:  SO  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  the  Rbcokd  to  show 
that  we  shall  begin  our  session  early  to- 
morrow because  several  amendments  and 
several  substitutes  are  pending  to  the 
measure  under  consideration.  I  should 
like  to  give  notice  to  the  Senate  that  we 
may  be  in  session  until  a  late  hour  to- 
morrow evening. 


PROGRAM     FOLLOWING     DISPOSI- 
TION OF  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  previously  annoimced  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  action  upon  the  unfinished 
business,  there  was  a  possibility  of  bring- 
ing up  several  bills.  One  of  those  bills  is 
Calendar  No.  1107.  Senate  bill  2577,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  RosaaTsoN].  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  a  bill  to  define  bank  holding 
companies,  control  their  future  expan- 
sion, and  require  divestment  of  their  non- 
banking  interests.  I  have  assured  some 
of  my  colleagues,  in  response  to  many 
inquiries,  that  I  do  not  expect  that  bill 
to  be  brought  up  before  the  Easter  re- 
cess ;  and  it  will  not  be  brought  up  before 
the  Easter  recess  on  motion  of  the  leader- 
ahip. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mi.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU- 


CALL  OF  THE  CAUDHDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Uc.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PATm  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  further  morn- 
ing business?  If  there  is  no  further 
morning  business,  imder  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  call  of  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  imderstand.  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  bills  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1691, 
but  including  Calendar  Nos.  1613,  1617, 
and  1600. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  annoimce  that 
when  Calendar  No.  1735,  H.  R.  9166.  is 
called  on  the  calendar,  I  shall  ask  that  it 
go  over,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it 
up  on  motion  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
calendar  call.  It  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btro],  and 
provides  for  1-year  extension  of  the 
existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and 
of  certain  excise  rates.  It  is  a  House 
bill,  and  was  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee without  amendment.  Because  of  its 
importance,  when  it  is  reached  I  shall 
ask  that  it  be  passed  over  temporarily, 
and  then  I  shall  make  a  motion  for  its 
consideration  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  calendar  call.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  after  the  call  of  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  whether  the  three  bills 
previously  mentioned  by  him  should  be 
called  before  or  after  the  first  order  on 
the -calendar  of  biUs  to  be  called  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  agree- 
able with  me  if  we  start  with  the  lowest 
number  Calendar  No.  1613. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  first  order. 


MARION  DRUCKER 

The  bill  (S.  1411)  for  the  relief  of 
Marlon  Drucker  was  announced  as  first 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Compiittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  11.  after  tbe  word  "available", 
to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided.  That  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertak- 
ing, approved  by  the  Attorn^  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213 
of  the  said  act.",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpoaes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Ifa- 
rlbn  Drucker  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 


have  been  lawfiiUy  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  act,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  tills  act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available:  Provided,  That  a 
stiltable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  be  depoe- 
Ited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said 
act. 

The  amendmmt  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

LAWRENCE  F.  KRAMER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2016)  for  the  reUef  of  Lawrence 
F.  Kramer,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  eiUM^ting  clause,  and  insert: 

TTiat  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Lawrence  F.  Kramer,  of  354  Bast 
43d  Street.  Paterson.  N.  J..  In  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided  by  this  act. 

Sac.  3.  Fix  the  purpoaea  of  thia  act,  the 
said  Lawrence  F.  Kramer  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  claimant"),  sliall  establish 
to  the  eatlsfactlon  of  the  Cotirt  of  Clalma  the 
following:  (1)  That  the  claimant  furnish 
the  United  Statea  with  Information  in  1935 
regarding  a  fraudulent  conspiracy,  coUualve, 
bidding,  and  bribery  in  connection  with  cer- ' 
tain  sand  and  stone  supply  contracts, 
awarded  or  to  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Worka  Progreas  Administration.  In  New  Jer- 
aey:  and  (3)  that  the  claimant  collaborated 
with  and  aaaisted  United  Statea  inveatlga- 
tors  and  fumiahed  them  with  ItfOn  which 
made  mcwe  poaslble  the  Oavemmenfa  suc- 
cess In  criminal  prosecution  No.  8516b, 
United  Statea  District  Cotirt.  EMstrict  of  New 
Jersey  (1938),  and  clvU  action  No.  1966 
which  waa  filed  on  January  6,  1943.  United 
Statea  District  Coiirt.  District  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  wtilch  the  United  States  entered  an 
appearance  on  March  11,  1944,  and  which 
waa  settled  by  way  of  compromlae  to  the 
pecuniary  benefit  of  the  United  States  on 
March  4.  1953. 

Sac.  3.  The  Court  of  Claims  shall  accept 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  services  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3  hereof  the  following: 
(1)  all  papers  (or  duly  authenticated  copies 
thereof) ,  including  transcripts  of  court  pro- 
ceedings, depositions,  records,  pleadings, 
orders,  and  exhibits  filed  In  th^  criminal  and 
civil  causes  referred  to  In  section  3  hereof; 
and  (3)  the  findings  of  fact  and- conclusions 
of  law  and  opinion  of  the  court  In  United 
States  ex  rel.  Bayartky  v.  Brooka  et  ol.  (110 
F.  Supp  175). 

Sac.  4.  Upon  determination  by  the  Court 
of  Claims  that  the  claimant  has  complied 
with  section  3  hereof,  the  claimant  ahall  be 
deemed  to  have  Instituted  a  qui  tarn  action 
and  to  be  legally  and  equitably  entitled  to  a 
judgment  as  hereinafter  provided  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  the  False  Claims 
Act  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  claim- 
ant's cause  of  action  thereunder  arose, 
namely,  aectlon  3490  to  3494.  inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  Statutea  (31  U.  S.  C.  1940  edition. 
aecs.  331-335) .  In  computing  the  amount  of 
such  judgment,  the  provisions  of  section 
S403  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (81  U.  S.  C.  1940 
edition,  sec.  334),  entitling  the  claimant  to 
one-haU  of  the  costs  and  the  recovery  which 
was  obtained  by  tlie  Oovemmant  in  civil 
action  No.  1956,  United  States  District  Court. 
District  of  New  Jersey,  shall  not  apply  but. 
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tHa  atniimint  itaan  ta  antttted  to  m- 


1%] 

not 
I  of  MKh  Jud0n«ut  ■haU  h* 
Im  H^m  iMBis  mannaa  ■•  In.  ttaa  caa*  ot  olaim* 
ow—  wklcti  auolk:  oouv^  1mm  JprtMHotlnn  a* 
jw^Mad  ta9  Imp.  aoAaluULcaaattttit*  fuU  mmI 
complete  settlem^t  of  all  claims  or  dcmanria 
of  any  natur*  whatsoever  arising  out  ot  the 
litigation  rattnad  to* IB  tMa  act. 

The  amgnriment  was  agreed  tu 
The  bin  was  orderccT  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird  time. 
and  passed. 

The  WM  was  aonndM;  as  as  to  read : 
"A  U21  W  eonles  Jurisdiatiaa  upon  the 
Couct  at  ClaiBM  to  hoar,  detaxmine,  and 
Kiider  judgment  upon  the  aiaini  of 
Lawnwwa  F.  Kramer." 


cutnmtML    ANn    a'thixi'tc 

CHAIfGBS  Alto  PAKTICTPATiaif  IN 
FAJBS.  AND  FES' 

The  Senate  pzocetdnf  to  consider  tile 
biU  ifi.  UIO  ta  provide  for  the  promo- 
Uaa  aMl  at£«igthening  9I  in ber national 
jalatians  through,  cultural  and  athletio 
ffcchaoses  and  partieipatlnn  in  inter- 
Battonal'  fairs  amf  festivals,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  wltli  amendments,  on 
page  4i.  lin«  21..  after  the  word  "under", 
to  stnka  ouL  "titlo  VIL  af" :  at  tho  he- 
giiminc:  ml  Mas  23^  ta  iaacTt  "as 
amcBcMP':  i&  Una  25,  aftsr  the  mnn^ 
eral'  *"(2^  ".  tir  strifte  oat  "sdYlse  and  as- 
sist" an*  insert  "advise,  assist,  and  co- 
operate with";,  on  page  5.  One  L.  after 
th*  wocd.  "oT'.  ta  strike  out  "its";  at 
the  beginBiag  of  line  3,  to  a^lke  out 
"flnanrert'  by  th«  President's  Emergency 
l^uwt  tmr  Internationa]  Affairs."  and  in- 
sert "(rathoriaed  by  and  financed  ander 
this  act."',  ta  hne  7.  after  the  nnmerals 
"1948"..  to  inoext  "as  amended**;  in  One 
8.  after  the  word  "advise",  to  strike  out 
"and  aoaiat ';  in  Una  12.  after  the  word 
"considers",  to  strike  out  "such  assist- 
ance" and  insert  "it";  on  page  6.  hne 
3.  after  the  word  "be",  to  strike  out  "re- 
imbursed fbr  trayel  expenses  actuany 
Incurred"  and  insert  "paid  actual  trans- 
portation expenses" ;  in  line  5.  after  the 
word  "established'',  to  strike  out  "under 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  IM%"  and  in- 
sert "pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expense  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended  (5  U.  S.  C  73b-2)";  on  page  7. 
line  3,  after  the  word  "cultnrar'.  to 
strike  out  "exchange";.  In.  line  4»  after 
the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "shail  in- 
clude" and.  insert  "ahoukl  iacluds.  to  the 
greatest  extent  ixxabls'":  in  line  3,  after 
ttie  word  "in",  to  staike  out  "each  of  the 
fbllowing  seven  major  art  flelcb"  and 
Insert  "such  major  art  fields  as";  and  in 
Hne  9.  after  Ae  word  "historic",  to  strike 
out  "preservation."  and  insert  "preset- 
mtioo;'*.  so  as  to  mate  UseUlLnead: 

Bu  te  enarted.  tte..  Tbat  tilts  act  may  b« 
etted  aa  turn  "Hilar uaMonar  drttural  Wk- 
ehanga  aad  "nadk  ndr  ParttctpaOoa  Act  vt 
1906. " 

Sfeo.  X  'n»  pvrpoae  ef  «1Ms  act  la  to 
sUengtben   the    ties    which   unite    us    with 


other  nstkma  hj  denunurtrattng  tlia  cultural 
Intereats.  developnventa.  and  achievements  of 
Che  people  of  tlia  UtalCed  Stataa.  and  (be  eoc- 
ti«butlaaa  Saliir  madk  Sy  mm  Utittad.  StaCaa 
iMMMimtii  anA  lantal  afatam  taward.  a  paaas 
ful  and  miara  nuttful  Uts  ft>r  tta  own  paople 
and  othar  paopla  ttaroushoufc  tha  world;  and 
thua  to  aaalat  In  the  davalopmant  oX  ftlendly. 
srmpathetlc.  and  peacaful  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  countries 
of  the  worM. 

9ae.  3^.  Th»  Plwsldant  la  autauilsed  to  pro- 


(1)  tours  in  countries  abroad  by  oBastAva 
and  parfunntng  artiatA  and  atiklataa  from  the 
United  States.  Individually  and  In  groupa. 
layieaantlng  any  field  of  the  arts,  sports,  or 
any  otber  ftonn  at  culttiral  attalnmenV: 

(2)  IThiead  »atas  rafiraaantaOnn  In  arCtstle. 
dramotle.  musical,  sporta,  and  other  cultural 
(estavala.  compoUtiona,  and  Ilka  exhibitions 
abroad;. 

13)  United  States  participation  la  Intar- 
natioual  trade  and  Industrial  fairs  and  other 
like  public  or  private  expositions  and  dem- 
onstrations in  other  couiuriea:  and 

(4)  pubUcitr  and  promotion,  (including 
rtpresantatlan)  abaoad  at  aetivttlea  o£  tha 
tgrpa  pravidad  for  hare  la. 

Sac.  ^  lo,  tha  maiimum  extant  faaalhla 
(I)  prlvata  Individuals.  Orms.  aasociatlona. 
agencies,  and  other  groups  shall  be  encoui^ 
aged  to  make  ctmtrl buttons  of  funds,  prop- 
erty, and  !iervt<tea  ( which  shaH  be  awallaeia 
Qd  carry  out  this  act)  and  othei  alaa  eo  par- 
tlclpaCB  In  carrying  out  tllta  ae^  and  {2) 
funds  approprlatad  punoiant  ta  section  A 
shall  be  uaad  u>  ooatributa  towasd  meeting 
the  expenses  oX  activities  carxied  out  through 
normal  private  channels  and  by  prtvata 
means. 

Sac  9,  ^Ttera  are  naraoy  autlMirhsecf  to  oa 
approprlotadi  ta  raoiatn  avatlabia  uatU  oo- 
pandad.  such  soma  aa  may  ba  necoaaary  to 
aarry  out  tiila  act. 

Sac.  S.  In  oarrylnv  out  tlila  act  tha  paovt- 
tfoas  of  Utla  VOX  of  the  United  SUtaa  In- 
formation,  and  Edufiatlonai  Kxchanga  Act  of 
1948  may  be  utilized  ta  the  extant  tha  Fraai* 
dent  deema  necessary. 

Sec.  7.  The  President  Is  authortaRf  to  pro- 
vtda  for  all  nacaaaary  ezpendltiirea  involved 
In  the  selection,  purchasa.  rental,  oonstruo- 
Uon.  or  sthar  aequlMtion  of  exhlblta  and 
materials  and  equipment  tharaUir.  and  tha 
actual  display  thareuX.  including  but  not 
limited  to  costs  of  transportation.  Insurance, 
Installation,  safekeeping,  and  stnmge.  main- 
tenance and  operation,  rental  of  space,  and 
dlamantlln^ 

■■c.  8.  Whanarw  tba  Presldant  datorminaa 
It  to  be  in  furthsranca  of  thia  act.  tha  func- 
tians  authotlaad  hereundar  may  ba  per- 
formed without  regard  Ui  auch  provisions 
of  law  or  Itmitatlona  of  authority  regulating 
or  relating  to  tha  malung.  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts,  the 
acquisition  and  dlwpowtlon  of  property,  and 
the  axpanditure  of  Government  ftmdSk  aa  he 
maf  specify. 

Sec.  9.  The  President  shall  transmik  to  tha 
Congress  reports  covering  each  6  months  of 
eperatlons  under  this  act. 

ate.  10.  (a)  There  la  hereby  created  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arta  (Berein- 
aftar  In  Ohla  section  >afen«d  to  aa  tha  "Com- 
mittee") .  oonaiating  at  a  Chairman  salanTnd 
by  tha  Unitad  States  Adu^socy  Conuntaaion 
on  kdiira*'""^'  Exchangi:  from,  among  Ita 
membership  and  nine  oUier  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  jt  State,  m  mak- 
ing such  appolntmenta  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  give  doe  ooiistderatton  to  me 
Bacommaidatlona  Ibr  DomtnaSlon  sutunlttad 
by  leading  aattonai  •rganlaattona  In  ttta 
major  art  flelds. 

<b)  The  members  of  t]je  Committee  ahaU 
be  individuals  whose  knowledge  of  or  ex- 
perience In.  or  whose  profound  Interest  In. 
one  or  more  of  the  artfi  wlU  enable  them 
to  aaalat  the  United  States  Advisory  Cbm- 
mission  on  Educational  Exchange,  the  Presi- 


dent; and  (she  Sacretary  of  State  In  partorm*> 
\a%  tba  tunctkuia  daaariba*  Us  suhaactlon 
^)  of  thIa  aectlon. 

(a)   The  Commlttte  ahaU.— 

(D  advlsa  and  asolst  tha  Unitad  Slataa 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Ex- 
change  In  the  discharge  of  Its  aespanslblll- 
tlee  in  the  field  of  international  adueactonal 
oxohaaga  under  the  Qhttad  Stotaw  *»aTr»wt- 
tion  and  ■duaatlonat  Baahaaige  Aat  of  UMn 
as  amandaO.  wlU&  apaalal  rataaania  to  ttu 
role  of  tha  arts  in  such  flekl; 

(2)  ad-wlse.  asolst.  and  "-^p^r^le  wlth-auah 
Commission  In  the  discharge  q£  Uk  responsi^ 
billUes  under  the  cultural  presenUUons  pro- 
gran  a«t3lonaed  by  and  financed  under  this 
aat,  toaatmr  aa  such  protn^m  oontributes  dl- 
raetir  or  indirectly  to  tba  oBJaetlvaa  of  tha 
Uhltod  atataa  Inftuvnatkin  and  Ediicattonal 
Exchange  Act  ot  IMS.  aa  amended; 

(3>  advlaa  tha  Praaidant  in  tha  dlaoharg* 
of  hia  respooaihUitUa  under  ttia  cultural  s^ 
change  program  ■"'f*'"rlTe^  b(  and  fXnaoaed 
under  this  act: 

(4)  advise  the  Sfccretary  of  State  concern- 
ing oultural  activities  whenever  the  Secretary 
censMera  kt  neeeoaary  to  enable  htm  to  for- 
mulace  pellclaa  fbr  aorrytng  out  the  pnrpaaea 
af  the  United  atataa  mfDrmaclen  and  t^wrw- 
Uonal  Baohange  Sot  at  ia«a.  coardlnatlng  tlia 
exerclae  of  its  functions  under  this  paragraph 
with  the  exerdaa  ot  Ua  ru'w.tLr.w.  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection;  knd 

(6)  proTtda  Mich  othar  adetee  and  aaalaio 
ance  In  carrying  out  thia  aetaa  may  be  neces- 
sary or  apprt.)prlBte. 

(d1  The  term  of  offloe  of  eooh  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  ttie  Cbnunlttea  appolntad  hy  the  See- 
rstMy  of  State  shaU  ba  a  ymmtm.  aaoapt  tHat 
tha  taan  ot  oAce  at  ^  ot  the  mambeEa  Arst 
appointed  shall  be  1  year. 

(e)  No  member  of.  iha  Committee  ahall 
receive  any  cooipensatton  tor  bis  services  as 
rach:  but  each  such  member  shan  Be  paid 
actual  transportation  expenses  and  paid  m 
llan  of  subeLstenea  the  per  diem  i«tea  pre- 
aerlbed  or  aatabltehad  puaauanS  tn  sectUm  S 
of  the  Admlnlataatiee  Expense  Act  ot  1046.  as 
amended  (&  TZ.  SL  C.  7it^2) .  while  away  from 
home  In  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  In  consultation  with  oClcials  of  the 
Oovemmeut  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  tha 
Committee. 

(f)  Stair  and  secretartaT  atnlns  t*^r  the 
Committee  shall  be  pr'jvidsd  by  the  depoi^ 
mental  staff  of  the  United  States  Advisory 
ComnUssion  on  EducattonaJ  Ekchange.  with 
the  asalatance  of  the  International  Bduoa- 
tlonal  Ekchange  Service. 

Sac.  rt.  The  Pfesldent  la  authorlsetf  to  cre- 
ate such  interagency  eommlttaaa  as  In  his 
judgn^nt  may  be  of  assistance  in  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  this  act.  Such  commits 
tees  shall  include  individuals  having  special 
knowledge  and  ntpertence  in  the  field  of  the 
cultural  arts  as  well  as  Individuals  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  In  other  flelds  will 
assist  in  carrying  ouS  the  program  ootab- 
Uahad  by  thla  act.  The  provlalona  of  section 
ai4  of  tha  aat  of  Hay  3.  1JM6  (59  Stat.  134; 
31  U.  S.  C  sea.  601).  ahaU  ba  appUcahla  to 
any  Intara^ency  conuuittac  I'raat^^  purmnant 
to  this  section. 

Star.  r2.  The  cultural  program  authorized 
hy  tftls  act  should  include,  to  the  greatest 
extent  posatble.  preaeutatlons  and  other  ac» 
tleltlaa  tn  such  major  art  flelda  as:  muslo. 
drama,  poetry,  and  dance:  new  wricing  and 
Uteratuse;  asohltaeture.  landaoape  arohitae*- 
ture,  city  and  regional  planning,  clvio  art 
and  design,  historic  praaervatlon;  houaing. 
Interior  design  and  decoration,  and  urban 
renewal  and  redevelopment:  patntlng.  sculp- 
tmo.  grapBlc  arts,  and,  hand  arta  and  oratts: 
mathm  platnsea  and  n*«'>^»Bi'«t*Hw;  ^yid  ESdlo 
and  telaelslon. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  Ur  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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SEALS  FOR  BUREAUS  AND  OmCES 
OF  THE  DEPARTMEZfT  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

The  biU  (S.  2909)  to  autborixe  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  prescribe  seals  for 
bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engixiesed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  la  hereby  authorlxed  to  preacriba 
or  modify  individual  aeals  for  the  conatltoent 
organization  unlta  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Each  seal  ao  preacribed  ahall 
contain  such  device  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  select.  Each  seal  shall  remain  tn 
the  custody  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
conatltuent  unit  whom  the  Secretary  of  €X>m- 
merce  may  dealgnate  and.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  Issued  by  tha  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, may  be  affixed  In  lieu  of  the  seal  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  any  cer- 
tificate or  attestation  that  may  be  required 
from  such  organization  unit.  Judicial  no- 
tice shall  be  taken  of  any  seal  prescribed  In 
accordance  with  this  authority,  a  facsimile 
of  which  has  been  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  together  with  the  regulation  pre- 
scribing such  seal  and  the  affixation  thereof. 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
aa  affecting  or  modifying  existing  legislation 
authorizing  seals  for  specflc  bureaus  or  of- 
fices of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


PROVISION  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 
ON  CANADIAN  VESSELS  BETWEEN 
PORTS  IN  ALASKA 

The  bill  (S.  3269)  to  provide  transpor- 
tation on  Canadian  vessels,  between  ports 
in  southeastern  Alaska  and  between 
Hyder  and  other  points  in  southeastern 
Alaska  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  until  June  80. 
1957,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  law 
of  tha  United  States  restricting  to  vessels 
of  the  United  States  the  tranaportatlon  at 
pasaengers  and  merchandise  directly  or  In- 
directly from  any  port  In  the  United  States  to 
another  port  of  the  United  States,  passengers 
may  be  transported  on  Canadian  veasels  be- 
tween porta  In  southeastern  Alaska,  and  paa- 
aengera  and  merchandlae  may  be  transported 
on  Canadian  veaaels  between  Hyder.  Alaaka. 
and  other  points  In  southeaatem  Alaska  or 
the  continental  United  States,  either  directly 
or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the 
tranaportatlon. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
C*  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
TOWN  OP  SAVANNAH  BEACH,  TY- 
BEE  ISLAND,  OA 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6889)  to  proyfde  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  of  the  United 
States  to  the  town  of  Savannah  Beach. 
Tybee  Island.  Ga..  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  , 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BKATJi.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  17,  1937.  so  as  to  re- 
establish the  former  fee  of  $1  for  the 
transfer  of  motor-vehicle  registration 
plates  from  one  vehicle  to  another  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  registration  year  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  a  trans- 
fer fee  was  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
August  17.  1937;  however,  the  Public 
Works  Act  of  1954,  among  other  things, 
provided  for  a  new  system  of  flat  fees  for 
registering  motor  vehicles  in  lieu  of  the 
system  of  taxing  such  vehicles  as  per- 
sonal property,  in  addition  to  registra- 
tion fees.  The  then  existing  fee  of  $1 
for  the  transfer  of  a  registration  when 
a  vehicle  owner  sold  his  vehicle  and  ac- 
quired another  during  the  registration 
year,  was  also  eliminated. 

Under  present  law  the  new  registra- 
tion fees  are  now  $22  for  vehicles  weigh- 
ing less  than  3,500  pounds  and  $32  for 
vehicles  weighing  over  3,500  pounds. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  a  midyear 
reduction  of  50  percent. 

For  example,  during  March  1955.  an 
owner  registers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  vehicle  weighing  3,400  poimds  for 
the  registration  year  beginning  April  1, 
1955.  and  pays  the  prescribed  registra- 
tion fee  of  $22.  Thereafter,  on  June  15. 
1955,  the  same  owner  sells  his  car  and 
buys  a  new  one  weighing  3,600  pounds. 
In  transferring  his  registration  plates  to 
the  new  car,  he  finds  that  vmder  present 
law.  Just  2  months  later,  he  must  pay 
another  full  fee  of  $32. 

An  examination  of  State  laws  dis- 
closes that  nominal  fees.  25  cents  to  $1.50 
are  charged  for  the  transfer  of  motor- 
vehicle  registration  plates  in  37  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  ttie  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  bring  the  District 
of  Columbia  motor  vehicle  transfer  law 
into  line  with  laws  in  other  States.  It 
hardly  seems  fair  that  a  person  should 
be  required  to  pay  2  license  fees  in  1 
calendar  year.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  was 
considered,  ordered^  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ADDITIONAL    REVENUE    FOR    THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6574)  to  amend  section 
2  of  ttUe  IV  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  additional  revenue  for  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  and  for  other  pur- 
poses i4>proved  August  17, 1937  (M  Stat. 
680)." 


the  demand,  as  a  claim  legal  or  equitable, 
aaginat  the  United  States,  and  the  amount.  If 
any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


JOHN  SOUDAS 


The  bm  (S.  648)  for  the  relief  of  John 
Soudas  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  lliat,  for  the  purpoaea 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  John 
Soudaa  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Stataa 
for  permanent  residence  aa  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  real- 
dence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  thla 
act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  apprc^rlate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


ESTATE  OF  SUSIE  LEE  SPENCER 

The  bill  (S.  2152)  for  the  reUef  of  the 
estate  of  Susie  Lee  Spencer  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  eatate  of  Siisle 
Lee  Spencer,  of  Spartanbxirg.  S.  C,  the  txan. 
ot  $7,500,  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  compensation 
tor  the  death  of  the  said  Susie  Lee  Spencer 
sustained  as  a  result  of  an  accident  Involving 
a  United  States  Navy  locomotive  at  the 
Norfolk  luival  shipyard,  Norfolk,  Va..  on  De- 
cember 11,  1943:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  ex- 
cess of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  91.000. 


ALBINO  BRAIUCA 


MARION  G.  DENTON 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  233)  for  the 
relief  of  Marion  O.  Denton  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Kesolved,  That  the  bUl  (8.  98)  entiUed. 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlon  O.  Denton." 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
accompanying  papera,  is  hereby  referred  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  pursuant 
to  aectlons  1493  aad  2609  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code;  and  said  court  ahaU  ftfooeed 
expeditiously  with  the  same,  in  aeeordanoe 
with  the  provlalona  of  said  aectlona.  and  re- 
port to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
alona  thereon  aa  ahaU  be  aaOelent  to  inform 
the  Congress  of  the  aatura  and  character  of 


The  bill  (S.  2291)  for  the  relief  of 
Albino  Braiuca  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  f  ot  the  purpoaea  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Albino 
Braiuca  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawf  uUy  admitted  to  the  United  Statea 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  aa 
vlded  for  In  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi 
cer  to  deduct  dim  number  from  the  appro 
priate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 


BIANUEL  VILAR  SOI£R 

The  bill  (a  2422)  for  the  reUef  of 
Manuel  Vilar  Soler  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  ft  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpoaea 
of   the   Immigration   and   Nationality   Act, 
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Ifanuel  Vtlar  Soler  shall  be  held  and  conBtd- 
ered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  pennanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  (or  In  this  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  oClcer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 


UN  TSAI 

The  blU  (S.  2423)  for  the  reUef  of 
Lin  Tsai  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

B0  ft  *nmcted.  etc..  That,  for  the  pxirposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Lin  TSal  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Up>on  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  la 
available. 


WAN  NGO  LIM 


The  bill  (S.  2594)  for  the  relief  of 
Wan  Ngo  Llm  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Wan  Ngo  Llm  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
Tided  for  In  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
ahall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  la 
available. 


RENZA  MARSALE  BARTLETT 

The  bill  (S.  2596)  for  the  relief  of 
Renza  Marsale  Bartlett  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  213  (a)  (9)  and 
<ia)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Renza  Marsale  Bartlett  may  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
If  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act:  Provided, 
That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 


JOYCE  SOONHWE  KIM 
The  bill  (S.  2665)  for  the  relief  of 
Joyce  Soonhwe  Kim  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Joyce  Soonhwe  Kim  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.    Upon 


the  granting  of  pennanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quou  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 


HISAKAZU  HOZAKI 

The  bill  (S.  2701)  for  the  relief  of 
Hisakazu  Hozaki  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  tie..  That  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Risakazu  Hozaki  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  ofOcer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 


URSULA  JAOWIOA  MILARSKI 
GOODM-\N 

The  bUl  (8.  2721)  for  the  relief  of 
Ursula  Jadwiga  Mllarslcl  Goodman  was 
considered,  ordered  to  l)e  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  th»?  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  para£rr:iph  (0>  of  section 
212  (a)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Usula  Jadwiga  Mllarskl  Goodman  may 
be  admitted  to  the  Unlte<i  States  for  perma- 
nent residence.  If  she  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply 
only  to  a  pround  for  exclusion  under  such 
paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 


OEORGINA  FEHER 

The  bill  (S.  2724)  for  the  relief  of 
Georgina  Feher  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  p;issed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Th.»t  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Oeorglna  Peher  shall  be  held  and  con'Idered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  vlj.-x  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  1 1  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
availabl*. 


DR.  LU  HO  TUNG  AND  HIS  WIPE 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1892>  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Lu  Ho  Tung  and  his  wife,  Ching-hsl 
<nee  Tsao)  Tung  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

FLIGHT    TO    AVOID    PROSECUTION 
FOR  ARSON 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3233 »  to  amend  tlUe  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  make 
It  a  criminal  offense  to  move  or  travel 
in  Interstate  commerce  with  intent  to 
avoid  prosecution,  or  custody  or  confine- 
ment after  conviction,  for  arson  was  con- 


sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  WILEY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  am  highly  gratified  that  the 
United  States  Senate  has  Just  passed 
H.  R.  3233.  It  is  a  most  important  piece 
of  legislation.  The  proposed  bill  will 
marshal  Federal  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers alongside  local  police  and  fire  offl- 
dals  in  their  fight  against  arson. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  helped  to  ex- 
pediate  this  measure  in  my  capacity  as 
senior  Repubhcan  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  which  reviewed 
and  reported  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

COMBATTINO    ASSONOtTS    AlVO    OTRXa    FOS 

Lnssts 

One  of  the  serious  problems  In  combatting 
the  spread  of  arson  Is  the  ease  with  which 
a  perpetrator  of  this  dastardly  crtnM  can 
slip  across  State  lines  and  disappear. 

The  pseeent  correct. ve  legislation  will 
amend  title  18.  section  1073,  commonly 
known  as  the  Piigitlve  Felon  Act.  so  as  to 
make  It  a  criminal  offense  to  croes  Stata 
lines  with  intent  to  avoid  prosecution  or 
custody  or  confinement  after  conviction  for 
arson  punishable  as  a  felony. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  arson  is  so  se- 
rious a  crime  as  to  warrant  Inclusion  among 
the  other  major  crimes  of  murder,  kidnap- 
ing, burglary,  and  robbery.  These  crimes 
were  already  covered  by  the  Fugitive  Felon 
Act. 

Arson  Is  one  of  the  ghastliest  crimes  and 
takes  an  unduly  large  annual  toll  of  Uvea 
and  valuable  property. 

SAMPLK  LLIIta  facts  AirriAKSOIf   ACTTOW 

H.  R.  3233  has  the  support  of  fire  chiefs, 
police  chiefs,  and  Insurance  Investigators,  as 
well  as  of  the  public  generally.  A  letter 
which  I  received  Saturday  morning  described 
their  reaction  as  follows: 

"The  crime  of  arson  is  a  most  dasUrdly 
crime  and  Involves  so  much  including  the 
lives  of  so  many  each  year,  that  we  feel  It 
necessary  for  you  to  enact  the  requested 
legislation.  We  feel  that  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  make  this  crime  recognized  as 
being  the  serious  crime  which  It  Is.  Is  ob- 
viously a  step  In  the  right  path." 

Now  that  the  Congress  has  made  fiight 
from  arson  a  Federal  crime  (an  action  for 
which  I  offer  my  heartiest  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations) I  fervently  urge  that  substan- 
tial appropriations  be  voted  In  due  course. 
If  they  prove  necessary,  for  helping  to  stamp 
out  the  heinous  crime  of  arson  through  Un- 
plemenutlon  of  this  bill. 

CVTTIMO    DOWN    ON    tXtSSKS    »VK   TO   ACCIDKNTAL 

naxs 

Arson  does  not.  however,  represent  the 
only  loss  through  fire.  I  should  like  there- 
fore to  submit  some  comments  about  the 
tremendous  losses  of  life  and  property  from 
accidental  fire  and  the  necessity  of  concen- 
trating all  possible  efforts  toward  reducing 
these  losses. 

The  National  Safety  Council  and  SUte 
groups  throughout  the  Nation,  such  as  the 
splendid  Wisconsin  Ck>uncU  of  Safety  (which 
I  have  been  pleased  to  commend  here  In  ths 
Senate  previously)  are  very  active  in  promot- 
ing efforu  to  reduce  fires.  The  Wisconsin 
CouncU  of  Safety  is  particularly  active  In  tha 
field  of  minimizing  industrial  fire  loss.  Sup- 
porting the  campaign  are  the  fire  chiefs  of 
Wisconsin  and  our  entire  country. 

Tumxm  TO  AMBucAif  nam  mmwam 
We  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  de- 
votion and  daring  of  the  Nation's  firemen 
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who  labor  long  hours  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night,  som times  in  fraestng  weather  or 
among  other  adverse  conditions,  fighting 
searing  flames  so  aa  to  protect  our  homes, 
our  businesses  and  our  lives,  and  thoae  of 
our  dear  ones,  from  destruction  by  fire. 

WISCONSIN'S  ACnVS  IMTSaBT 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Assoelatloa. 
ths  International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs 
and  the  International  Association  of  Arson 
Investigators,  as  weU  as  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  promote  safety  from  fire. 

The  fire  marshal  of  the  Stat*  of  Wlsoonsln. 
Marshal  Paul  J.  Rogan  and  deputy  fire  mar- 
shals are  to  be  commended  for  tbelr  active 
Interest  In  this  direction.  The  fire  chiefs 
of  Wisconsin — from  our  largest  city — Mil- 
waukee, to  our  smallest  communities,  with 
their  volunteer  fire  fighters  havs  ^seen  active 
participants  in  this  fight  against  fire.  I  com- 
mend them  aU  and  I'm  glad  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  may  help  make  their  work  a  bit 
easier. 

We.  of  Wisconsin,  take  pride  In  our  forests. 
In  this  connection,  I  might  point  out  that 
during  1954  in  Wisconsin,  of  the  1,025  forest 
fires  on  Federal.  State,  and  private  properties. 
87  were  recorded  as  of  Incendlar)  origin,  ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  StaU  and  Private  Co- 
operation of  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

MT  ntxvious  snvics  on  camx  ooacacirm 
As  a  former  member  of  the  Senate  Crime 
Investigating  Committee  (the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee). I  am  naturally,  of  courst;.  Interested 
In  aU  phases  of  anticrlme  activity. 

In  that  connection.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
be  in  contact  with  the  Journal  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology,  published  at  North- 
western University,  which  includes  a  vital 
section  on  combating  arson. 

And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  through  its 
Committee  on  Arson,  has  ranged  Itself  effec- 
tively alongside  the  fire  fighters  In  the  fire- 
prevention  campaign. 

AMXaiCA'S  BUOC  WVUt  UMSBB 

'  Fire  losses  In  the  United  States  are  tre- 
mendous. President  Eisenhower  emphasized 
the  fact  that  over  the  5  years  ending  in  1954 
the  average  yearly  loss  of  life  In  the  United 
States  from  fire  was  a  ghastly  figure  of  11.000 
persons  per  year.  And  he  added  that  the  loss 
of  personal  property  reached  annual  pro- 
portions of  nearly  11  billion  per  year,  having 
Increased  from  $320  million  in  1919. 

In  dwellings  alone  there  were  204.000  fires 
In  1953.  And  every  year,  approximately  4.000 
fires  break  out  in  our  ecbocil  buUdhigs, 
thereby  endangering  the  lives  of  our  precious 
youth. 

According  to  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  major  causes  of  Ore.  In  addi- 
tion to  arson,  are  the  following :  matches  and 
smoking  causs  more  than  one-lourth  of  the 
fires:  faulty  stoves,  chimneys  ;ind  furnaces 
cmuae  approximately  18  percent;  misuse  of 
flammable  fluids  (such  as  soils,  tars,  and  pe- 
troleum products) ,  1ft  percent;  laid  misuse  of 
•lectrlclty,  about  12  percent. 

On  the  basis  of  facts  such  as  those  I've 
cited.  It  has  been  well  said  that,  in  addition 
to  tlM  "cold  war."  tha  United  States  haa  a 
major  "hot  war"  on  iU  hands.  1.  e.  the  war 
against  destructive  fire. 

If  one  adds,  to  the  dollar  l3ss  tram  fire, 
the  dollar  cost  of  maintaining  firs  suppres- 
sion forces,  the  war  against  flrc  may  actually 
cost  the  Nation  about  82  b'lllon  a  year. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  flres  has  been  In- 
creasing. In  towns  of  more  tlian  2,500  peo- 
ple, there  are  about  900,000  llres  per  year. 
And.  during  the  cold  war  whldi  stretches  for 
years  ahead  of  us,  we  can  never  forget  that 
part  ot  our  self-protection,  through  dvil 
defense  agendas  and  at  home,  eonslsts  In 
wnaiwitatTitwg  condltlana  In  which  llrsa  ara 
bard  to  start.    If  a  bomb  sta>Mld  f  aU 


your  dty.  your  bonu  might  be  safer  If  tt 
were  free  of  aU  flammaWa  amimwiatlnna 

which  might  readUy  Ignite. 

:or 

The  report  of  the  Arson  Committee  of  the 
InternaUonal  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
In  October  1956  stated  among  other  things 
that  "the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  made  public  In 
June  of  1955.  shows  that  619  arrests  for  In- 
cendiarism were  made  In  1954.  an  increase  at 
15  over  the  previous  year.  In  addition,  con- 
victions were  Increased  from  334  to  339." 

"For  the  last  several  years  one  of  the  moat 
important  problems  faced  by  fire  and  police 
officials  has  been  an  Increase  in  the  ntunber 
of  fires  set  by  juvenUes.  Again  In  this  field, 
nationwide  reports  would  indicate  that  there 
has  not  been  any  substantial  Increase  in  thla 
type  of  case  In  the  last  year.  The  problem 
has  not  been  eliminated,  but  It  would  ap- 
pear that  we  are  making  headway  toward  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  In  this  connection 
this  committee  believes  that  much  can  be 
done  in  this  line  through  activities  of  special 
youth  organizations." 

Speaking  personally,  as  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  to 
Study  Juvenile  Delinquency.  I  am  particu- 
larly Interested  in  forwarding  whatever  can 
be  done  along  this  line. 

mm  IBCOMMCNDATIONB  OT  AKSON  COIUCnTBS 

I  append  as  the  final  Item  of  this  state- 
ment the  nine  recommendations  of  the  arson 
conunittee  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  made  before  the  62d  an- 
nual conference  of  that  aasodatlon  last  Oc- 
tober. You-will  note  that  recommendation 
No.  7  Is  the  one  we  are  fulfilling  today  by 
enactment  of  H.  R.  8288: 

"This  committee  makes  the  following  nine 
recommendations : 

"1.  The  continued  cooperation  manifested 
between  police  and  fire  officials. 

"2.  Specialized  training  In  arson  detection 
for  members  of  responsible  investigative 
agencies. 

"3.  Inclusions  of  oourses  and  lecturea  that 
relate  to  arson  detection  and  Investigation 
In  the  curriculum  of  police  schools. 

"4.  More  recognition  of  the  Juvenile  delln- 
qtiency  problem  as  it  relates  to  Juvenile  fire 
setting. 

"5.  The  taking  of  definite  action  by  Juve- 
nile authorities  in  all  cases  in  which  Juve- 
niles are  Involved  on  arson  charges,  and  the 
placing  of  proper  restraint  to  prevent  their 
recurrence. 

"6.  Notification  to  reaponslble  authorities 
of  the  release  of  persons  committed  to  JaU 
or  mental  institutions  for  the  crime  of  arson. 
"7.  Continuation  of  efforts  to  have  the 
fugiUve  felon  law.  Utle  18  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  extended  in  scope  to  include 
the  crime  of  arson. 

"8.  Ths  institution  of  immediate  Investi- 
gation of  questionable  fires  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  large  number  of  unknown  and 
undetermined  causes,  and  the  Increaae  of 
adeqiutely  trained  personnel  to  effect  it. 

"9.  The  continuation  of  the  actlvltlee  of 
the  arson  committee  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  ctf  PoUoe  for  the  year  1966. 
"RespectftUly  submitted. 

"Herbert  C.  Watson.  Chairman  Special 
Agent.  National  Boauxl  of  Fire  Und«-- 
wrltera,  Denver.  Oolo.;  A.  Bruce  Bie- 
laakl.  Assistant  Qeneral  Manager.  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Olen  D.  Bennett.  Detec- 
tive Lieutenant.  City  of  Detroit  Fire 
Department.  Detroit,  Mich.;  Thomas 
P.  Boiutead.  Chief  of  Police,  Rockford. 
m.;  Sidney  S.  Bowman.  State  Fire 
Marshal,  New  Orleans.  La.;  James 
wngiuh,  Captain  of  Inspectors.  San 
Prandseo  Polio*  Department.  San 
Frandsoo.  Califs  ProC  Sbelby  Oalllan. 
Director  of  PidiUc   Safety   Institute, 
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Purdtie  University.  Lafayette,  Ind.; 
Walter  Johnson.  Chief  of  Police.  Den- 
ver. Colo.;  Joseph  L.  Lingo.  Director  of 
TnOc  Safety.  Indlanapolla.  Ind^ 
Martin  Scott,  Chief  Fire  BCarshal.  Bu» 
reau  of  Investigation,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Richard  O.  Stelnmetz.  Chief  Special 
Agent.  Mutual  Investigation  Bureau. 
Chicago,  ni.:  Howard  M.  TYavls.  Spe- 
cial Agent.  National  Board  of  Flra 
Underwriters.  Rochester,  N.  Y." 


ROY  CXDWAN  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6421)  for  the  relief  of 
Roy  Cowan  and  others  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


KATINA  R.  LANDRUM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2355)  for  the  relief  of  Kathia  R. 
Landrum.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212  (a)  (12)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
NatlonaUty  Act.  Katina  R.  Landrum  may 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  If  otherwise  eligible  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act:  Provided.  Ttiat 
this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  af 
Justice  or  the  Department  of  State  haa 
iLnowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


GEORGE  HENRY  MacDONALD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2595)  for  the  relief  of  George 
Henry  MacDonald  (formerly  Frederick 
William  Arthur) ,  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  8. 
after  the  word  "fee",  to  strike  out  "Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  ajqircHTriate  quota 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available,"  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  etc..  That,  for  the  purpoees  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  George 
Henry  MacDonald  (formerly  Frederick  WU- 
llam  Arthiur)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  pennanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SJSPHANT  BUTTE  DAM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  220)  conferring  jurisdiction  upon 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  New  Mexico,  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  upon  certain 
^lOms  arising  as  a  result  of  the  oonstruo- 
tion  by  the  United  States  of  Elephant 
Butte  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
bad  been  reported  from  the  Cuunittee 
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on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  on 
I»ge  3,  line  3.  after  the  word  "property", 
to  strike  out  "as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  Elephant 
Butte  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande"  and  in- 
sert "in  the  flooding  of  lands  In  the  Rio 
Orande  Valley  In  the  vicinity  of  San 
Marcial.  N.  Mez.,  in  1929.  which  flooding 
allegedly  resulted  from  the  construction 
by  the  United  States  of  Elephant  Butte 
Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande";  in  line  11. 
after  the  word  "within",  to  strike  out 
"six"  and  Insert  "three";  and  In  line  19. 
after  the  word  "Government",  to  Insert 
"Any  claims  approved  for  payment  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
liabilities  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  shall  not  be  charged  against 
irrigation  districts  located  on  the  Rio 
Orande  project  (New  Mexico-Texas)", 
ao  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
any  statute  of  limitations  or  lapse  of  time  or 
any  limitation  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  district  courts  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  on  claims  against 
the  United  States.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  New  Mexico  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claims 
Of  Max  T.  Martinez.  Antonio  Gonzales.  Enig- 
menlo  Ramirez.  Trlunfo  Silva.  Felix  Vallejoe. 
Octavlano  TrUJeque.  Margarlte  Torres  y  Gal- 
legos.  Eugenlo  Torres.  Emlleo  Torres,  Benito 
Silva,  Juan  Saavedra,  Santiago  Romero,  Ger- 
nlmo  Romero,  Monlco  Rivas,  Benito  M.  Par- 
gas.  Mrs.  Pablo  M.  PadlUa.  Jose  Padllla.  Jose 
P.  Lopez,  Caslmro  Martinez,  Frank  Martinez, 
Manuel  Martinez,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Montoya,  Joseph 
W.  Milligan.  Tom  Olguln.  Rut)en  Gutierrez. 
Kapiridion  Gutlrres.  Mrs.  Pat  Gonzalea.  Salo- 
mon Anaya,  G.  E.  Baca.  Paul  G.  Baca.  Her- 
minlo  Baldonado.  Mariana  O.  Gallrgos.  Vi- 
cente Chavez.  Mrs.  Altagracla  Carreaga.  Da- 
vid Benavldes,  Delflno  Gonzales,  Vtdal  S. 
Chavez.  Fortunato  Gallegos,  Damorlz  Ro- 
mero. S.  Gray  Hanna,  Pablo  Alderete,  Charles 
M.  Crossman,  Alta  Carreaga,  Andres  Mora. 
Patrlclno  TruJeque,  Conrado  TruJeque,  Epl- 
taclo  Torres,  Estanlslado  Torres,  Cllmaco  M. 
Springer,  Feliclano  Serna,  Prank  Saavedra. 
Luz  Romero,  Celedon  Romero.  Jr..  Dlonlcla 
Pargas.  Pablo.  Padllla.  Jom  M.  Padllla.  An- 
tonio Lopez.  Juanlte  P.  Lopez,  Dan  Martinez, 
Juan  A.  Martinez,  Pedro  Martinez.  Louis 
Mora,  Charles  H.  Nattress,  8r.,  Dolorltas  R. 
PadlUa,  Jos«  A.  Outlerrea.  Mrs.  Refugla  B. 
Oonzales.  Jose  Maria  Gonzalez.  Alfredo  Ar- 
nijc,  Llbrada  Baca,  Frank  Barela,  Damacla 
OonsalM  Barreras,  Charles  Eaton.  Aurora  O. 
Dreyfus.  James  Carmody,  Veronica  Gallegos. 
«loa«  Gonzales.  Rumaldlta  Gallegos,  Jose  Her- 
rera.  and  Trinidad  TruJUlo  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  for  the  tak- 
Ing  of  or  for  damage  to  real  or  personal  prop- 
arty  In  the  Soodlng  of  Unds  In  the  Rio 
Orande  VaUey  In  the  vicinity  of  San  IfarcUl, 
If.  Mex..  In  1»39.  vbleb  flooding  allegedly  re- 
■tilted  from  the  construction  t>y  the  United 
State*  of  Bepbant  Butt*  Dam  on  the  Klo 
Orande. 

Src.  3.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 
Instituted  by  the  owner  of  the  property  with 
respect  to  which  the  claim  Is  made  or  by  his 
heirs  at  any  time  within  3  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  Proceedings 
for  the  determination  of  any  such  claim  and 
review  thereof  and  payment  of  any  judg- 
ment thereon  shaU  t>e  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law  applicable  In  the  case 
of  the  taking  by  the  United  States  of  private 
property  for  public  use,  but  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
Inference  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Any  claims  ap- 
proved for  payment  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shaU  be  UabUltlee  of  the  United 
States  Qovernment  and  shall  not  be  charged 


against   Irrigation   dlotrlcta   located   on    the 
Rio  Orande  project  (New  Mtxlco-Texas) . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ANTCNIO  RUBI  MENDIOLA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2650  >  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Rubl  Mendiola.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committ<^  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments,  in  line  3.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "paragraph"  and 
Insert  "paragraphs  (17)  and ';  In  line  9. 
after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out  "a 
ground"  and  insert  "grounds";  and.  in 
the  same  line.  aft<>r  the  word  "such". 
to  strike  out  "paragraph"  and  insert 
"paragraphs",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  eimcted.  etc  .  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (17)  and  (19) 
of  section  313  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Antonio  Rubl  Mendiola  may 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence,  if  he  Is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply 
only  to  grounds  fur  excIU5lon  under  such 
parai^aphs  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ROBERT  GEOFFREY  HUNT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2652)  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Geoffrey  Hunt,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  7. 
after  the  word  "act",  to  Insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided.  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
the  Department  of  State  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act.  and 
Provided  further.  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as 
prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said  act", 
■o  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  313  (a)  (4)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nutlonallty  Act,  Rol>ert 
Oeoffrey  Hunt  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  be 
U  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  such  act;  Provided.  That 
this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  whtoh  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Department  of  SUU  has 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  and  Frovided  further.  That  a  sutuble 
and  proper  twnd  or  undertaking,  appruved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  depnelted  as 
prescribed  by  section  313  of  the  said  act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

8HAKEEB  BAKOUR 

The  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  2674)  for  the  reUef  of  Shakeeb 
Bakour.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  4,  after  the 


name  "Shakeeb".  to  strike  out  "Bakour** 
and  Insert  "Dakour",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonallty  Act. 
Shakeeb  Dakour  shall  t>«  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
ahall  Instruct  the  proper  quota  control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  la 
available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shakeeb  Dakour." 


LEOPOLD  RIEDL  AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  2698)  for  the  relief  of  Leopold  Riedl 
and  his  wife,  Bozena  Riedl.  and  their 
daughter.  Rostinslova  B?ricochea  (nee 
Riedl  >.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  on  page  2.  after  line  2.  to 
strikeout: 

Sec  3  For  the  ptirpoees  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  RoetUlava  Berlco- 
chea  (nee  Riedl)  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That,  for  the  puropeea 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Leo- 
pold Riedl  and  hU  wife.  Bozena  Rtedl,  fhall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
vlfa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  fuch  aliens  as  provided  for  in 
thU  section,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  the  required  numbers  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leopold  Riedl 
and  his  wife,  Bozena  Riedl." 


PROTECTION  AND  ASSURANCE  OF 
PRIVACY  OP  GRAND  AND  PETIT 
JURIES 

The  bill  <8.  2887)  to  further  protect 
and  assure  the  privacy  of  grand  or  petit 
Juries  in  the  courts  of  the  United  SUtes 
while  such  Juries  are  deliberating  or 
voting  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
bill?  I  think  I  know  what  brought  it 
about,  but  I  believe  it  is  sufficiently  Im- 
portant to  require  an  explanation. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  to 
protect  and  assure  the  privacy  of  grand 
or  petit  juries  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  while  such  Juries  are  deliberating 
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or  votinff.  The  bin  adds  a  new  section 
to  chapter  73  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  imposing  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  for  the  recording 
of,  listening  to.  or  observing  the  proceed- 
ings of  grand  or  petit  Juries  while  such 
Juries  are  deliberating  or  voting. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  Fed- 
eral rule  or  statute  which  specifically 
prohibits  eavesdropping  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings or  deliberations  of  Federal 
Juries,  and  to  assure  against  any  further 
intrusion  upon  the  privacy  of  Jury  de- 
liberations, legislation  along  this  line,  in 
the  view  of  the  committee,  should  be 
enacted. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  a  re- 
search project  financed  by  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  there  were  tape 
recordings  taken  on  six  actual  Jury  de- 
liberations in  the  Middle  >A'est  in  1955. 
The  purpHJse  of  the  project  was  to  find 
out  how  Juries  received  Judge's  instruc- 
tions, and  so  forth,  with  the  view  in  mind 
of  possible  improvement  of  the  Jury  sys- 
tem. The  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee, as  a  result  of  the  publicity  re- 
ceived by  this  project,  held  hearings  on 
the  matter  en  October  12  end  13.  1955, 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  such  re- 
cordings of  actual  jury  deliberations  was 
not  in  the  best  Interest  of  .iistice.  from 
any  standpoint. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  stated: 

We  In  the  Department  of  Jiutlce  an  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  any  recording  or 
eavesdropping  on  the  deIlt>eratlons  of  a  Jury 
under  any  conditions  regardlens  of  the  pur- 
pose. Such  practices,  however  well  inten- 
tloned,  obviously  and  inevitably  stifle  the 
discussion  and  free  exchange  of  Ideas  among 
Jurors.  They  tend  to  destroy  the  very  basis 
for  common  Judgment  among  the  Jurcvs, 
upon  which  the  Institution  of  trial  by  Jury 
is  based,  and  are  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  seventh  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  reqtilree 
that  trial  by  Jury  shall  t>e  preserved. 

The  committee  is  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  has  recommended 
the  blU.  S.  2887.  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
lyroceeded  to  consider  the  blU  <S.  2887), 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
mento.  on  page  2.  line  8.  after  the  word 
"than",  to  Insert  "81.000."  and  on  line  9. 
after  the  word  "than",  to  itrike  out  the 
word  "years"  and  to  Insert  "one  year",  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  chapter  7S  of  title 
18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  la  amended  by 
adding  at  tba  and  tbaraof  tba  foUowlng  naw 
section: 

"I  ISOe.  Racordlng,  listening  to,  or  obaervlng 
proceedings  of  grand  or  petit  Juries 
whlla  deUl>erating  or  voting 

''Whoever  knowingly  and  wUlfully.  by 
any  means  or  device  whatsoever — 

"(a)  records,  or  attempts  to  record,  tha 
proceedings  of  any  grand  or  petit  Jury  In  any 
court  of  the  United  States  while  audi  Jury 
Is  deliberating  or  voting;  or 

"(b)  listens  to  or  observes,  or  attempts  to 
listen  to  or  observe,  the  proceedings  of  any 


grand  or  petit  jury  of  whlcb  he  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber in  any  court  of  the  United  States  whlla 
such  Jury  is  deliberating  or  votings — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  mora  than  $1,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

"Nothing  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  taking  of 
notes  by  a  grand  or  petit  jurcv  In  any  court 
of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  and 
solely  for  the  purpoee  of  assisting  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  such  juror." 

Sac.  3.  The  analysis  of  chapter  73  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"1808.  Recording,  listening  to,  or  observing 
proceedings  of  grand  or  petit  juries 
while  deliberating  or  voting." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


TRANSPORTATION  BY  RAILROAD  OF 
DISABLED  INDIVIDUAL  AND  AT- 
TENDANT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1777)  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  authorize 
common  carriers  by  railroad  to  carry  a 
disabled  Individual  reqtiiring  an  attend- 
ant at  the  usual  fare  charged  for  one 
person,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  Une  6.  after  the  word  "disabled", 
to  strike  out  "indivlduar'  and  Insert 
"person";  and  on  page  2.  line  1,  after 
the  word  "such",  to  strike  put  "indi- 
vidual" and  insert  "person",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  22  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  ia  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "or  other  guide  dog  specially 
trained  and  educated  for  that  purpose"  a 
comnw  and  "or  from  carrying  a  disabled  per- 
son accompanied  by  an  attendant  if  such 
person  Is  disabled  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
such  attendant.**. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  In  order  to  authorize  com- 
mon carriers  to  carry  a  disabled  person 
requiring  an  attendant  and  such  at- 
tendant at  the  usual  fare  charged  for 
one  person." 


AMENDMENT  OF  fiAWAIIAN 
ORGANIC  ACT 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6461)  to  amend  see. 
73  (1)  of  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CERTAIN  PATENTS 
OF  GOVERNMENT  LANDS.  TERRI- 
TORY OF  HAWAn 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6807)  to  authorize  the 
amendment  of  certain  patents  of  Govern- 
ment lands  containing  restrictions  as  to 
use  of  such  lands  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RATIFICATION  AND  CONFIRMATION 
OF  REVISED  LAWS  OF  HAWAH 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6463)  to  ratify  and 
confirm  sec.  4539.  Revised  Laws  of  Ha- 
waii. 1945.  sec.  1  (b),  act  12,  Session 
Laws  of  Hawaii,  1951,  and  the  sales  of 
public  lands  consummated  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  said  statutes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  73  (I)  OF 
THE  HAWAIIAN  ORGANIC  ACT 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6808)  to  amend  section 
73  (1)  of  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RESTRICTED  COV- 
ENANT ON  LAND  PATENT  NO. 
10410,  COUNTY  OF  HAWAH.  T.  H. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6824)  to  authorize  the 
amendment  of  the  restrictive  covenant 
on  land  patent  No.  10410  issued  to  Keoshi 
Matsunaga.  his  heirs  or  assigns  on  July 
20, 1936,  and  covering  lots  situated  in  the 
county  of  Hawaii,  T.  H.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SALE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  THE 
CITY  OF  WALL,.  S.  DAK. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2246)  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  city  of  Wall.  S.  Dak., 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  10,  after 
word  "numbered",  to  strike  out  "5209** 
and  insert  "5299",  and  on  page  2.  line  10. 
after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  to  Insert  "said  lot  3.  150 
feet  to  the  east  boundary  line  of  block 
A  as  platted  and  according  to  plat  on 
file,  thence  south  0  degrees  1  minute 
west  47.35  feet  to  the  southeast  comer 
of  said  block  A.  thence  west  483.06  feet 
to  the  east  botmdary  line  of  the  public 
highway  as  now  established,  thence  on  a 
curve  southwesterly  1.600  feet  along  the 
southeasterly  boundary  line  of  said,"  m 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlctiltura  is  autborlzed  and  directed  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  dead  to  the  dty  of  Wall, 
8.  Dak.,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  tha 
United  States  to  tha  following  described 
lands  situated  in  Pennington  County,  8.  Dak., 
upon  payment  therefor  of  an  amount  equal 
to  tha  fair  market  value  of  such  lands  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
after  appraisal  of  such  lands:  Tract  No.  S2Q9, 
being  a  portion  of  outlot  1  of  the  south  half 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  aectlon  6.  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  16  east.  Black  Hills  merid- 
ian, mora  particularly  described  as  follows: 

C<nnmenelng  at  a  point  15  feet  due  west 
of  the  northwest  corner  of  lot  1  In  block  a 
of  BCackrill's  addition  to  the  town  of  WaU. 
thence  due  west  260  feet  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  lot  1  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  such  section  e. 
thence  south  150  feet  to  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  lot  3  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  such  section  6,  thence 
west  along  the  south  boundary  line  of  the 
said  lot  3.  150  feet  to  the  east  botmdary  line 
of  block  "A"  as  platted  and  according  to 
plat  on  file,  thence  south  0  degrees  1  minute 
west  47.35  feet  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
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■aid  block  "A".  Uiencc  VMt  483J)6  feet  to 
tlM  ewt  boontfary  !*»•  of  the  pabUe  hl^- 
way  aa  now  ■atahUsbad.  thenca  en  a  enrve 
southwesterly  1.600  faai  alone  tha  aooth- 
easterly  boiindary  line  of  said  public  hlgb- 
way  to  tba  iMat  bonwdary  of  tlia  aoottawest 
qnartav  ot  ttaa  aartbsart  qiavter  of  sadft 
secUoQ  •,  thanea  Mmtk  ISO  fast  to  tha  ccntca 
of  sucb  Mctkm  6.  thanea  aaat  2.068  faet  along 
tba  aoutb  bouxKlarj  Una  of  the  soutb  Ualf 
ot  ttie  nortbeast  quarter  of  sucb  section  0. 
thence  north  IJM  feet  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, accoadiag  to  tha  B^ctal  plat  thereof 
filed  in  the  office  of  reglater  of  deeds  of  Pen- 
nington County.  8.  Dak..  In  plat  book  No.  S 
at  paga  7&,  and  containing  M  acres  more  or 
leas,  except  a  plot  extending  150  feet  west 
and  300  feet  south  from  the  northeast  comer 
of  aueb  tract  and  also  cxrtudlng  Rich  part 
of  muat  tract  as  may  be  required  for  tba 
planned  Stata  highway  and  the  spur  to  eoa. 
nect  such  highway  with  Main  Street,  Wall, 
S.  Dak. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and 


AMKNlAdNT  OF  nSDERAL  sagrtn 
ACT 

Tbe  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
till  <&  leat)  to  amend  section  4M  of 
the  Federal  Seed  Act.  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Commiltee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  with  amendments. 
on  page  1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed", to  strike  out  "(1)  by  inserting  Va)' 
after  the  section  number:  (2)  by  insert- 
ing the  word  Imowingiy'  before  the 
word  *vfolates\  and  (3)  by  adding  at 
the  ciul  thereof  a  new  subsection"  and 
insert  "to  read";  after  line  7.  to  insert: 

**(a)  Any  person  who  knowingly,  or  as  a 
lasult  either  of  gross  negligence  or  of  a  fail- 
ure to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  inform 
himself  of  the  pertinent  facts,  violates  any 
provision  of  this  act  or  the  rules  and  regula- 
tkMbs  made  and  promulgated  thereunder 
abaU  ba  deemed  gtiUty  ot  a  misdemeanor 
and.  vpon  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a 
Ana  of  not  mora  than  $1,000.  for  the  first 
offansa.  aiMl  upon  conviction  for  each  sutaaa- 
quent  offense  not  more  than  $2,000." 

<^  page  2.  after  Une  10.  to  insert: 

BBC.  a.  Section  a04  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act 
(7  U.  &  C.  1574)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sac.  304.  The  usa  ef  a  disclaimer  or  non- 
warranty  clause  in  any  Invoice,  advertising. 
lahaling.  or  written,  printed,  or  graphic  mat- 
ter, pattaining  to  any  seed  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  defense,  or  be  used  aa  a  defenac  In 
any  way.  In  any  prosacution  or  other  pro- 
ceeding brought  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  the  rulea  and  regulations  made  ^imI 
promulgated  thereunder." 

On  page  3.  after  Hne  19.  to  insert: 
Sac   3.  Section   4ia  of   the   Wsderal    Seed 

Act  (7  U.  a.  C.  1602)  aa  amended  to  read  as 

ioUows: 

"Sac.  413.  Tba  Instltutkm  ef  any  one  of 
the  proceedings  provided  for  in  sections  405. 
40«.  400.  410.  and  411  shall  not  bar  insti- 
tution of  any  of  the  others,  except  that 
action  shaU  not  be  instituted  under  both 
aubasctlons  406  (a)  and  (b)  for  the  same 
causa  of  action.  Kothlng  In  this  act  ■>>f>u 
be  construed  as  requlrli^  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  recommend  proaecutlon.  or 
Institution  of  civil  penalty  lanriaatltngi.  libel 
Proosedings.  eease-and-dealafc  proceedings, 
or  procaadlags  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order,  for  minor  violations 
C  this  act  or  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
and  promulgated  thereunder   whenever  ha 


believes  that  the  pxihllc  Interwt  will  be  ade- 
quately served  by  soltabto  written  notice  cr 

warning." 

And  on  page  9.  after  Une  S.  to  Insert: 

Sac.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  be  appIlcaMe  only  with  respect  to  vlo- 
latkms  ooewrrtng  after  tha  enactment  of 
this  act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  section  400  of  tha 
Mderal  Seed  Act  (7  U-  8.  C.  lOM)  to  aaoeaded 
to  read  aa  follows: 

**(a)  Any  person  who  kaowtegly.  or  aa  a 
result  citoer  of  gross  negligence  or  of  a 
failure  to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  Inform 
himself  of  the  pertinent  facts,  violates  any 
provision  of  this  set  or  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  and  promulgated  thereunder 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  for  the  first 
offense,  and  upon  conviction  for  each  suIh 
sequent  offense  not  more  than  $2,000. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sloa  of  this  act  or  the  rales  and  regnlatlosM 
made  and  promulgated  thereunder  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum.  not  less 
than  $25  or  more  than  8500,  for  each  such 
violation,  which  forfeiture  shaU  ba  racovcr- 
able  In  a  civil  siilt  tarou{:ht  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States." 

Sac.  2.  Section  204  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act 
(7  U.  S.  C.  1574)  Is  ariended  to  read  as 
follows: 

**Sac.  204.  The  use  of  a  dlselataMr  or  non- 
warranty  clause  in  any  invoice,  advertising. 
labeling,  or  written,  printed,  or  graphic  mat- 
ter, pertaining  to  any  st'Cd.  shaU  not  con- 
stitute a  defense,  or  be  used  as  a  defense  In 
any  way.  in  any  proeecuUon  or  other  pro- 
ceeding brought  under  tt:  e  prorlslons  of  this 
act.  or  the  rules  and  reinilatlons  made  and 
promulgated  thereunder." 

Sac.  3.  Section  412  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act 
(7  U.  S.  C.  1602)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sac.  412.  The  Institution  of  any  one  of 
the  proceedings  provided  for  in  sections  405, 
406.  408.  410.  and  411  shiOi  not  bar  insUtu- 
tlon  of  any  of  the  others,  except  that  action 
ahall  not  be  Instituted  under  both  subsec- 
tions 40$  (s)  and  (b)  for  the  same  cause  of 
action.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultura  to  reconamend  prosecutkm.  or  In- 
stitution of  civil  penalty  proceedings,  libel 
proceedings,  cease-and-dealst  proceedings,  or 
proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  a  cease- 
and-desist  order,  for  mlntir  violations  of  this 
act  or  the  rules  and  regulations  made  and 
promulgated  thereunder  whenever  ha  be- 
lieves that  the  public  Interest  will  be  ade- 
(|uatcly  served  by  soltablre  written  notice 
or  warning." 

Sac.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
violations  occurring  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amendc'd  so  as  to  read: 
-A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed  Act." 


CLARIFICATION  OF  OWNERSHIP  OF 
CERTAIN  LANDS  WITHIN  THE 
STANISLAUS  NATIONAL  FOREST, 
CALIF. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  374)  to  authoriae  the  adjust- 
ment and  clarification  of  ownership  <rf 
certain  lands  within  the  Stanislaus 
National  Forest.  Tuolumne  County, 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOW  PUBUC  FUNDS  WERE  EXPEND- 
S>  UNDER  'XyRAL  GUIDELINES ' 

Mr.  OUCAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  adyantage  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  bill  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  committee  print  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affaiis  on  the  subject  of  relief  of 
unemployment  m  coal-mining  areas  and 
the  manner  in  which  public  funds  were 
expended  under  oral  guidelines  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Harold  Stasscn. 

Auiy  this  year  it  became  my  duty,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oil. 
Oas.  and  Coal  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  to  malce  an  In- 
vestigation of  what  had  been  done  by 
foreign  aid.  now  the  ICA,  with  respect 
to  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated 
for  foreign  aid  by  the  Congress  and 
which  at  the  time  was  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Harold  Staasen. 

The  story  began  in  Septcmba  1954. 
On  the  21st  day  of  September.  1»M.  Mr. 
StaaMn  announced,  in  Denver,  that  a 
program  seeidng  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment in  distressed  coal  fields  in  the 
United  States  by  the  expenditure  of  for- 
eign-aid funds  had  been  approved  by  the 
President.  This  story  was  prmted  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  22,  1B&4. 
It  appears  on  pa^e  15  of  the  committee 
print  of  the  report,  from  which  I  quote 
this  statement: 


Tha  eoal  program,  ICr.  BtMsen  sakl  at  the 

Lowry  Air  Force   base  haadciuarters  of  tha 

President,  was  an  example  of  the  President's 
dlrecUve  of  -ffttlng  together  the  needs  over- 
seas with  the  economic  situation  at  home." 
He  estimated  that  75  percent  of  the  $3  J  bU- 
llon  his  agency  would  use  In  the  pment 
fiscal  year  would  be  spent  Inside  the  United 
States. 

Then  th^llory  continued: 

The  coal  purchases  will  be  made  as  fol- 
lows— 

This,  of  coarse,  was  informattmi  gtven 
oat  by  Mr.  Stassen — 

From  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 2  million  tons  each;  from  niinois. 
1.5004)00  tons;  and  2.500.000  toiw  generally 
dlairlbutsd    through   other   coal   producing 

regions. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  like  that 
amount  of  coal  was  purchased. 

The  record  shows  that  less  than  2  mil- 
ban  tons,  as  a  whole,  were  purchased. 
I  have  no  complaint  aboot  the  •'■*^~— t 
of  the  expenditure,  bat  I  have  a  very 
serioos  complaint  with  respect  to  the 
redress  and  disorderly  manner  in  which 
the  program  of  coal  purchases  was  car- 
ried on.  It  was  represented  by  Mr. 
SUssen  and  his  organizaticm  that  the 
program  was  being  conducted  under  a 
directive  by  the  PresidenL  Through 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
made  a  search  of  the  directives  and 
found  that  no  directive  at  all  was  issued 
by  the  President  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
ctiase  of  coal  for  unemployment  pur- 
poses. 

A  directive  was  issued  in  December 
1954,  after  the  election,  for  the  purchase 
of  coal  for  foreign  use  in  Korea  and 
elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me 
that  with  the  evidence  showing  that 
there  had  been  coneapondence  between 
Mr.  Stasscn  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  thai  the  country  had  been  led  to 
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believe  that  expenditures  would  be  made 
in  the  coal  regions,  which  were  in  a  sad 
situation  with  respect  to  unemployment, 
we  should  find  out  how  and  under  what 
sort  of  rules  and  regulations  former 
Governor  Stassen  undertook  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  fund.  It  was  charged 
unemplosrment  was  not  a  factor  in  de- 
ciding where  the  purchases  were  to  be 
made. 

It  Is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
I  was  able  to  persuade  anj'one  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
express  any  views  about  the  matter  or 
to  give  the  Senate  any  information. 
Finally,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  D.  A 
FitzGerald.  Acting  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration, 
imder  date  of  November  18,  1955.  I  re- 
ceived no  recponse  to  that  letter — ^prob- 
ably because  Mr.  HoUister  was  not  in  the 
city — until  January  10.  1956 

In  the  course  of  the  letter,  in  response 
to  the  principal  question  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  FitzGerald  in  November, 
this  was  the  answer  that  Mr.  HoUister 
gave  me: 

After  dlscxisslon  with  his  staff,  Oovemor 
Staasen  Issued  oral  guidelines  for  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  understanding  that  these 
Instructions  provided  that — 

1.  Such  action  as  Is  feasible,  consistent 
With  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  and  related  legislation,  will  be  taken 
to  Increase  the  export  of  cofd  to  friendly 
countries. 

2.  In  view  of  fund  limitations,  and  In  or- 
der to  avoid  diversion  of  funds  from  other 
easential  purposes,  this  should  be  accomp- 
lished through  Increasing  commercial  ex- 
ports tislng  the  minimum  of  agency  funds. 

5.  For  planning  purposes,  the  projected 
rate  of  export  of  14  million  tons  Is  to  be  In- 
creased by  10  million  tons  per  annum. 

4.  Purchases  are  to  be  made  ^from  these 
eoal  mining  areas  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

6.  Agency-flnanced  purchases  are  to  be 
authoriaed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
the  foreign  u^er  to  receive  the  tjrpa  and 
quaUty  of  coal  of  his  choosing. 

These  five  paragraphs  are  only  the 
Interpretation  of  Mr.  HoUister  in  1956  of 
oral  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Stassen  in 
1954. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired.  

Mr.  OlyfAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
$isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "Relief  of  Uiiemplojrment 
In  Coal  BCining  Areas"  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooRS,  as  follows: 

or  UwnfPbOTicsirr  m  OosL-Mnrtire 


roaxwoBO 

Acting  upon  tlw  receipt  of  numerous  let- 
ters and  eomplalnta  with  req?ect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  what  had  been  announced  by 
the  Honorable  Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  ot 
FOA.  on  September  21.  1964.  sh  a  broad -scale 
program  to  relieve  critical  tinrmployment  In 
the  coal-mining  areas  of  the  United  Statas 
by  the  purchase  of  10  million  tons  of  coal  at 
an  estimated  coat  of  $160  million  the  under- 
BlgiMd,  as  chairman  of  tha  8ul)Commlttae  on 
Oil.  Oas,  and  Goal,  with  oooparatlon  of  oom- 
mittee  staff  members,  undertook  to  obtain 
detailed  Information  with  respect  to  tha 
initiation  and  administration  ot  tha  pro- 
gram. There  is  submitted  herewith  tha  ea- 
sential information  gathered  by  our  oom- 


mlttaa  indicating  tliat,  although  the  pro- 
gram was  announced  by  Director  Stassen  at 
tha  Lowry  Field.  Denver,  headquarters  of 
Prealdant  Xlsenhower  on  September  21,  1954, 
no  Bpeeiiic  directive  was  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  any  time.  It  is  true  that  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1964,  In  a  classified  directive  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  the  President  did  au- 
thqrlze  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
ptirchase  of  coal  for  export,  but  nothing  was 
said  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  this 
ooal  for  the  relief  of  unemployment. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
June  30,  1965.  there  had  been  purchased  for 
export  only  1,130,080  tons,  and  not  the  10 
million  tons  announced  by  Director  Staesen, 
and  there  had  been  expended  $34.2  million. 
The  information  afforded  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  and  shipment  of  ooal  indicated  that 
not  unemployment  but  export  to  foreign 
countries,  as  outlined  In  the  President's  di- 
rective, was  the  only  criterion  for  the  pro- 
gram which,  according  to  the  formal  letter  of 
Mr.  John  B.  HoUister,  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  which 
has  succeeded  FOA,  were  the  oral  guidelines 
established  by  Mr.  Stassen,  and  not  any  spe- 
cific directive.  Expenditures  preceding  the 
Presidential  directive  of  December  9,  1954,  for 
the  export  of  coal  amounted  to  $4.5  million, 
while  the  expenditures  thereafter  amounted 
to  $29.7  mlUlon. 

The  original  announcement  of  Director 
Stassen,  as  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  22,  1954.  together  with  the  cor- 
respondence and  material  pertinent  to  tha 
study,  Is  presented  herewith  In  the  follow- 
ing order: 

1.  Letter  dated  February  8. 195$,  from  Sen- 
ator JossFH  C.  OliC&BONKT  to  John  B.  Hol- 
llster.  Director,  ICA. 

2.  Letter  dated  January  10,  195$,  from 
John  B.  HoUister,  Director,  ICA,  to  Senator 
Joseph  C.  CMahonitt. 

3.  Letter  dated  November  18.  1955,  from 
Senator  Joseph  C.  OIIahonxt  to  D.  A.  Flts- 
Oerald,  Acting  Director,  ICA. 

4.  Letter  dated  October  27,  1956,  from  D.  A. 
FltsOerald,  Acting  Director.  ICA.  to  Senator 

JOSCTR  C.   O  M^HOIfET. 

5.  Letter  dated  October  27. 1955.  from  D.  A. 
FitzGerald.  Acting  Director,  ICA.  to  Senator 
jAMxa  E.  MtnuuT. 

6:  Letter  dated  September  30.  1966,  from 
Senator  James  E.  Mubxat  to  Mr.  Charles  O. 
McNaron,  Chief,  Ooal  and  Steel  Branch,  ICA. 
7.  Program  announcement  published  In 
the  September  22.  1954,  Issue  of  the  New 
York  Times.  . 

Joseph  C.  OUahonxt, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  OU, 
Ga»,  and  CoaL 

UNrrED  STATn  Senate, 

COMlCrrTEB    ON    iNTiaiOB 

AMD    INSTTLAS    ATTAIBS, 

February  3,  19S8. 

ICr.JOHW   B.   HOLUSTB. 

Director,  International  Cooperation 
Administration, 
BIS  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Hollistbb:  The  close  attention 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  to  other 
matters  during  the  past  months  has  pre- 
vented me  from  acknowledging  your  letter 
of  January  10,  1956.  and  Its  enclosures. 
This  correqMndence  was  in  response  to  my 
letter  of  November  18.  1966,  with  respect  to 
the  ooal  purchase  program  undertaken  by 
FOA  for  the  relief  of  unemployment  In  dis- 
tressed coalfields,  and  It  dealt  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  program  was  Initiated 
and  carried  on. 

X  wrote  to  Dr.  D.  A.  FltzOerald,  Director 
of  ICA  in  your  absence,  because  it  liad 
theretofore  been  Impossible  for  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  which  has  Jivlsdletlon  of  min- 
ing, to  secure  adequate  information  from 
your  agency. 


Ttk»  response  accompanying  your  letter, 
X  regret  to  say,  seems  to  be  equally  Inade- 
quate. In  view  of  the  request  which  tha 
State  Department  is  now  making  of  Con- 
gress for  authority  to  make  10-year  com- 
mitments for  foreign  aid.  I  am  sure  upon 
reexamination  you  will  find  that  the  corre- 
spondence with  this  committee  and  the  In- 
formation furnished  us  stUl  falls  far  below 
the  standard  which  should  be  e^qiected  of 
cooperation  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  and  the  standard  of  re- 
sponsibility to  be  followed  by  the  executive 
agencies  In  administering  appropriations  of 
the  character  under  which  the  coal  pur- 
chaalng  program,  such  as  It  was,  was  carried 
out.  X  call  yotu-  attention  particularly  to 
the  provisions  of  section  501  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  authoriz- 
ing the  transfer  of  funds  from  one  objective 
to  another.  If  the  Congress  finds  the  same 
dlfllculty  In  securing  a  report  upon  expendi- 
tures that  I  have  found  in  connection  with 
the  coal  program.  It  Is  clear  that  the  opera- 
tion of  foreign  aid  will  be  essentially  a 
closed  book  to  the  elected  representatives  at 
the  people  from  whom  the  f\mds  must  ba 
secured. 

The  record  before  us  now  brtelly  Is  aa 
follows:  On  Wednesday,  September  93,  1054, 
the  New  York  Times  publMiatf  a  special 
story,  filed  In  Denver,  Colo.,  the  previous 
day.  reporting  that  Mr.  Harold  B.  Stassen, 
Director  of  FOA,  "after  a  conference  with 
the  President,"  had  announced  that  "the 
United  States  would  start  Immediately  to 
purchase  10  million  tons  of  American  coal 
that  he  estimated  would  cost  some  $150  mil- 
lion.'* Then  he  proceeded  to  say,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times  story,  that  "under 
the  President's  direction,  the  coal  is  to  come 
from  the  most  critical  unemployment 
areas."  Mr.  Stassen,  speaking  at  the  Lovrry 
Air  Fcwce  Base  headquarters  of  the  Presi- 
dent, according  to  the  New  York  Times,  said 
that  "the  coal  program  was  an  example  of 
the  President's  directive  of  'fitting  together 
the  needs  overseas  with  the  economic  situa- 
tion at  home.' "  Then  the  Times  gave  the 
precise  amounts  of  coal  to  be  purchased 
from  each  State,  as  follows:  "From  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  and  P3nn8ylvanla. 
2  million  tons  each;  from  Illinois,  1,600,000 
tons,  and  2,500.000  tons  generally  distributed 
through    other   coal-producing   regtons." 

We  are  advised  that  the  United  States 
Navy  Fuel  Office  was  the  agent  of  FOA  for 
the  piirchase  of  coal  and  that  these  pur- 
chases, starting  on  October  14.  1054.  and 
ending  on  Jiue  24,  1955.  totaled  only  1.230.- 
OCO  tons,  at  a  total  cost  of  $31.2  million. 
The  list  of  States  in  which  these  purchases 
were  made  was  provided  by  you  to  Coi^ress- 
man  Rc^est  Moixoham,  of  West  Virginia,  In 
a  letter  dated  September  22,  1956.  Instead  of 
the  2  million  tons  Mr.  Stassen  said  were  to 
be  pxu-chased  from  Kentucky.  West  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  purchases  In  these 
States  combined  amounted  to  only  425.000 
tons.  Illinois  supplied  179,200  tons.  Instead 
of  1.500.000  as  predicted  by  Mr.  Stassen  and. 
Instead  of  2,500,000  to  be  generally  dis- 
tributed through  other  coal-producing  re- 
gions, as  estimated  by  Mr.  Stassen,  If  the 
New  York  Times  story  was  accurate,  as  Is 
ueually  the  case  with  that  paper,  only  525,- 
280  tons  were  purchased  In  coal -producing 
areas  outside  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania,  and  lUlnols. 

When  I  sought  to  obtain  a  copy  of  tha 
Presidential  directive  est^blifhlng  the  pro- 
gram which  Mr.  Stassen  had  announced  on 
September  21,  nothing  was  made  available 
to  me  or  to  the  staff  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee except  a  reference  to  the  Stassen  an- 
nouncement as  quoted  In  the  New  York 
Times  until.  In  your  letter  of  Jantuuy  10. 
In  the  first  of  your  enclosures,  you  told  ma 
that  "the  directive  dated  December  0.  1064, 
which  formaUy  laimched  this  program  is  a 
^iai«m«>ri  document."    Thus  It  appears  that 
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St  tbe  dlNetkm  e<  FOA  alMaBt 
tiM  dlvKttw  waa  lAgBMl 
It.  Kb  Justles  to  you  p«r- 
t  potBt  oat,  of  taanm,  tbst  yoa 
la  M  bMd  of  th* 


uttta  J«ly  1,  ItSft.  ao  that  you  had  no  pw- 
aotal    iiMpoiiatliimj    for   the   pabttctty   an- 

To«  4tA  not  fantah  thJa  eomaatttao  wtth 
•  eopy  at  tha  dUacttre  bat  aatd  that  tt  waa 
n  claaattail  doeuaacnt  vhlefa  had  pawtooaly 
foralahad  to  tha  Snwt*  Cbaantttaa  on 
Ralrttong.  Upon  ftnqfukry  o(  tha 
it«  OoMtttca  on  Poaettn  Ratottona.  I 
And  that  tha  document  In  qjoeetkm  wm  a 
dniumaiil  labeled  "aeaat."  dated  December 
ft.  IM*.  and  deattng  with  the 
«aa  of  tonCto  mdar  aaetkm  BOl  of  the 

Act  of  iae4.  to  which  I  hava  above 
and  aectkin  401.  Tha  only  matter 
ttatoed  in  tlila  dlrecttve  haTtng  aaythlnc 
to  do  wtth  coal  doea  not  appear  to  be  a 
tranafer  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  dlatrcaeed 
Mgtooa  In  the  U&lted  States,  m  Mr.  Stamen 
anaoiancad.  but  rather  far  the  esportatlon 
of  ooal  tinder  tbe  mutual  security  program. 
The  apeclal  fund  established  by  ■arttrai 
401  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  appear*  to 
be  dedicated  by  law  only  In  the  lurtherance 
of  the  purpoaea  a<  the  Mutual  SecurUy  Act 
or  any  other  act  for  which  funds  are  author- 
laed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  I  find  no 
authorlaaUan  In  the  Mutual  Security  Act  for 
the  appropriation  of  funda  for  the  purpuaee 
rtm>gnate<l  In  Mr.  Btasaan'a  preae  announce- 
ment of  September  31.  la&t. 

It  la  not  aurprlaing  to  me.  therefore,  that 
In  the  ooaterlal  which  you  have  tent  to  me 
ttnder  date  of  January  10,  1956.  In  reference 
to  the  first  qiMatlon  In  my  letter  of  No- 
vember IS.  1955.  to  Dr.  FltaGeraM.  It  U 
ataUd  that  after  dtacxiwalon  with  hla  staff. 
OoverTMir  Stasaen  leaned  oral  guldelliMa  for 
this  prusram.  Certainly  It  muat  be  clear 
that  a  program  for  Uie  expeiKllture  of  for- 
eign aid  fuiMla,  which  la  gcverned  only  by 
oral  guldeUnea  laaued  by  the  head  of  the 
spending  agency  and  a  Presidential  direc- 
tive tmued  S  or  7  weeks  after  the  program 
has  been  launched,  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed to  me.  Is  not  one  calculated  to  In- 
aptre  Members  of  Congrem  with  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  funds  to  be  ouMle 
available  for  foreign  aid. 

Surely  something  nu>re  than  oral  guide- 
lines are  required  to  regulate  the  expendi- 
ture of  huge  funds  made  available  fur  mu- 
tual security.  If  the  method  of  spending 
deecrlbed  fcy  your  agency  In  connection  with 
the  coal -purchasing  program  for  the  relief 
of  unemployment  la  characteristic  ot  the 
naethods  used  In  the  expenditure  of  other 
funds,  a  far-reachlnc;  check  on  ICA  spending 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

In  response  to  my  question  No.  2.  Intended 
to  obtain  specific  information  as  to  the 
criteria  used  by  the  ICA  In  determining 
the  most  critical  imemployment  areas,  to 
which  Mr.  Stassen  referred  Ln  Denver  on 
September  31  after  conference  with  the 
President,  you  provide  the  foUowing  illunU- 
natlng  Information: 

"The  criteria  on  which  the  program  was 
based  were  the  directive  from  the  Praeldent 
and  a  decision  by  Governor  Staseen  tt^^t 
the  ob)ecUve  should  be  achieved  wUh  a 
mlnhnum  eapeiullture  ot  agency  funds." 

I  marvel  at  the  amaalng  foresight  of  an 
agency  which  can  foresee  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  a  Presidential  directive  not  yet 
composed  and  follow  these  criteria,  although 
it  develops  weeks  after  the  program  has  been 
launched  that  the  Prealdentlal  directive 
contains  no  criteria  at  all. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  of  the  accoracy  of 
this  statement  I  refer  you  to  the  second 
paragraph  of  your  reply  to  my  question  Wo. 
S.  Ton  say: 

"It  was  tntended  that  pnrehascs  wonM 
be  related  to  the  areas  of  highest  retetlre 


onemptoymant  m  determined  by  the 
tary  at  Labor." 

This  taformaCion  yon  gave  me  under  date 
at  Janwary  M.  1»6«.  but  the  Sacietary  of 
Labor,  Hon.  Jamaa  P.  Mitchell,  in  hts  letter 
at  October  39.  1964.  to  Hon.  Harold  K.  Staa- 
aen.  Director  of  PDA.  not  only  falla  to  name 
any  aaaaa  at  unemptoyntcnt  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, stated  speclflcaUy: 

"The  Department  at  Labor  U  not  tn  • 
poaltlon  to  proivlde  labor  marfeat  tatormn- 
tlon  on  every  area  where  coal  la  mined. 
Accordingly.  I  do  not  think  the  Informa- 
tlon  collected  la  s\Utable  to  be  aaed  aa  a 
basia  for  diacrlzninating  between  proapec- 
tiv«  coal  suppliers  under  the  POA  pure  h  ma 
P»oftram.- 

Xf  you  will  refer  again  to  Bacwtary  Mit- 
chell's letter  ot  October  39  to  Mr  Stasaen 
4  days  before  the  election,  you  will  find  that 
he  referred  to  the  10  million  ton  coal  por- 
ehaae  program.  This  was  the  nwirnitude  of 
the  program  annoonred  by  Dtrector  Staaaen. 
The  total  nttmber  of  net  tons  purchased, 
however,  from  the  beginning  on  October  14, 
1964.  to  the  end  of  June  34.  19M.  wae  only 
1.130iW0  tons.  It  would  also  appear  that  la 
Wast  Vlnrlnla  where,  accnrdlni;  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  uncmptoyment  was  hirb.  only 
44.900  net  Ions  were  purchased,  whereas  In 
Kentucky  394  000  tons  were  purrbaeed  al. 
though  employment  had  not  decreased  In 
that  SUte  ss  It  had  In  West  Vtrrlnla. 

I  muvt  frankly  ssy  to  you.  Mr  Homster. 
that  on  the  basts  at  the  Informatton  which 
you  have  supplied  to  me  In  your  letter  of 
JRnTmry  10.  and  of  that  whkrb  I  have  re- 
ceived from  other  ofDcea  of  the  Oavcmment, 
the  program  which  fom»er  Oovemor  Stasaen 
announced  In  Denver  on  September  31  for 
the  purchase  of  coal  In  the  most  critical 
unemployment  areaa  waa  never  actually 
tmdertsken  at  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jamtm  C.  01«>inowvT. 
Chtttrman.  Svlteomminet  on  Fuels. 

Ma.  HoLiJSTzaa  Rolt  to  QtrnnoMs  u 

or  NovcMBcx  18.  1955.  ro  Mk.  D.  i 

IirrsaM«TiOHAL  Coorcaimow  AaisxM- 
wmuLT'Ktm.  OmcB  or  raa  I>mBCTaa. 
Washington.  D   C  .  Jmnumrf  10.  19S4. 
Hon.  JoaaPH  C.  O'MswMnr. 

Chmirman.  Sitbeommtttte  am  FueU.  Com' 

mitte*  om  Interior  mnd  insular  Afatrs. 

United   Stmtea   Senmu.    WmsKington. 

D   C. 

Dear    Scnatoh    OMAHo;<rrr:    Reference    Is 

made  to  your  IVovembsr  19.  1955.  letter  and 

to  discussions  between  staff  members  of  the 

Interior  and  Insular  Aflain  Oommlttee  and 

members  of  the  ICA  staff,  concerning  fiscal 

year  1955  coal  program;  and  my  decision  not 

to  have  a  special  coal  program  during  fiscal 

year  1950. 

AtUched  for  your  Information  Is  a  com- 
prehensive reply  to  each  of  the  numbered 
paragraphs  In  your  letter  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  ICA  staff.  Should  additional 
Information  be  required  by  the  ootmmlttee  I 
wlU.  subject  to  security,  be  glad  to  provide 
any  Infonnation  available  to  the  agency. 
Tours  very  sincerely. 

John  B.  BoLtJsnBK. 


This  directive,  dated  December  9.  1954. 
which  formatTy  launched  this  program  Is  a 
classified  document.  This  dortiment  was 
prevlouelT  furnished  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Pt}rei|[;n  Relations  and  It  Is  sssimMd 
that  thla  committee  wfU  make  K  avalhible 
to  you. 

After  discussion  with  this  staff.  Ooremor 
Staasen  lasued  oral  ruldeltnes  fbr  thH  pro- 
gram. It  la  my  nnderrtanding  that  these 
instructions  provided  that — 

1  Such  action  as  Is  feasible,  eonsletent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  kfrrttial  SeeiirUy 
Act  and  related  legislation,  will  be  taken  to 


tha  c^ert  of  eoal  to  trteadly 
trim. 

.3.  In  vtow  of  fund  limitations,  and  In 
ordar  to  avoid  diversion  of  funda  from  other 
aaaentlal  ptn-ijoaea,  thla  should  be  accom- 
ptlshed  throtigh  Increasing  eomn>errlal  ex- 
ports uatng  the  minimum  of  agency  funda. 

3.  Vkx  planning  pnitwiaaa.  tbe  pto|eeted 
vate  or  export  of  14  BOlUtoa  toam  Is  to  be  la- 
creaaad  by  10  nUiiM>n  tons  per  aanum. 

4  Purchases  are  to  be  made  from  thcas 
coal  mining  areas  in  the  United  Statea  dcrig- 
nated  as  distress  labor  areas  by  the  Secretarv 
of  Labor.  ' 

^Agency-llnaneed  purchaaca  are  to  be  au- 
thorlaed  tn  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the 
foreign  uaer  to  receive  the  type  and  quality 
of  coal  of  his  choosing. 


It  la  am  wnderstandlny  that 
Stawen  was  cxtemporaneomily  replying  to 
qoeationa  from  reporters  at  a  prem  confer- 
enca.  There  is  no  record  In  the  agency  as  to 
the  exact  stntetnenu  naade  by  the  Oovcmor 
which  would  subsUutiate  the  exact  wording 
In  the  article  which  sp()eared  In  Um  New 
York  Times  on  September  22.  1954.  under  a 
dateline  of  September  21  from  Denver.  Ctolo. 
Tbe  erlterta  on  which  the  program  was  baaed 
were  the  directive  from  the  Prcsiclmt  and  a 
dsclalon  by  Oovemcr  Staeaan  that  the  objec- 
Uvc  should  be  achieved  wtth  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  agency  funds. 

It  was  Intended  tikst  purchasee  would  be 
related  to  the  areas  of  higheat  reUtive  unem- 
ployment aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Enclosure  1  U  a  eopy  of  an  October  30.  1964. 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which 
states  that  the  tnfonaatlon  collected  by  the 
Department  Is  not  suitable  to  be  used  aa  a 
baaU  for  dlacrUnlnatlou  between  the  prokpec- 
tlve  coal  suppliers  under  the  POA  purchase 
program  and  stating  that  with  relatively  lew 
exceptions  the  entire  bittiminous  Industry  is 
In  an  unhealthy  condttkia.  StaUatics  of  the 
Department  were,  however,  used  on  s  general 
basia  for  the  purptiee  of  evaluaUng  the  avail- 
ability  of  other  employment  in  aa  area. 

In  addition,  such  lufornuUlon  as  was  svall- 
abU  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
with  reapect  to  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment, as  well  as  Infurmatian  that  the  agency 
was  able  to  secure  from  the  United  Mine 
Workars  and  other  sourcea.  was  need  In  eval- 
uaUng  tbe  unemployment  alttmtion.  A  major 
factor  cunaldcred.  however,  waa  the  type  and 
quality  of  coal  required.  In  no  Instance  did 
the  agency  attempt  to  take  an  action  which 
would  reTtilre  forei^^u  ttsem  of  coal  to  receive 
a  type  snd  quality  of  coal  which  waa  not 
suited  for  the  Intended  purpose. 

Doe  to  the  unemployment  in  tflstrem  eosl 
nBinlag  areas,  there  were  dlacuaatoBs  at 
Cabinet  level  in  the  sprii^  of  1964  lor  the 
purpose  of  deter  mining  what  acU^>n  might 
be  approprlaUly  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment.  In  these  dls- 
ciTSBlons  It  waa  a,rreed  thst  some  action 
might  be  taken  through  the  POA  to  InrrrMic 
the  export  of  coal.  As  a  raaalt  of  this  de- 
cietoa.  the  Chief  of  the  POA  Coal  and  Steal 
Branch  visited  most  of  the  msjor  coal -con- 
suming areas  of  the  free  world  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  evaluating  the  export  market. 

A  preliminary  report  prepared  In  late  July 
reeuMed  In  Ooremor  Stasaen 's  August  4. 
1954.  statements  to  the  preos  concerning  the 
posslMMty  of  a  eoal  export  program  as  part 
of  the  FOA  operation.  Aa  a  rastilt  of  the 
Informatloa  aaaembled.  it  waa  determined 
that  there  wonM  probaMy  be  an  unsatis- 
fied demand  for  coal  in  friendly  countries 
of  the  world  amounting  to  approalmatety  19 
mimon  tons  during  the  Aacal  year  19*5, 
Taking  Into  account  the  opinion  of  Ameri- 
can enal  producers  and  exporters  and  beat 
tnformatton  available  to  the  agency  andi 
other  elements  of  the  Oovernment  as  to 
forelfn   exclumge   poaafbtutles.   etc..   it 
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determlnad  that  a  target  eonalatlng  of  a  10 
million  ton  tnereaa*  la  export  was  reaaoa> 
able.  It  was  further  agraed  tn  advance  of 
the  September  31,  1964.  announcentaat  that 
It  would  tie  deuimantal  rather  than  help- 
ful to  the  American  coal  induatry  if  eoal 
were  shipped  to  foreign  users  which  eras  not 
suitable  to  tbe  eiMl  use  for  which  IntendacL 


There  waa  no  overall  directive  with  respect 
to  Navy  purr  hears  of  coal  under  the  select 
area  procurement  program.  Enclosed  are 
copies  of  the  purchase  requests  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  which  resulted 
In  their  purchase  of  approximately  1  million 
tons  of  aoal  frota  aaiect  areaa. 

The  Hary  Solid  Ptiels  Procurement  Divi- 
sion Is  the  agency  designated  to  procure 
coal  for  the  United  States  Oovernment. 
Only  that  portion  of  the  program  designated 
as  "select  area  purchases"  was  handled  by 
the  Nary  Department's  Solid  Fuels  Procure- 
ment Division.  Tbe  nuijor  portion  of  tha 
select  area  program  was  the  purchase  of 
coal  for  Korea.  It  waa  the  Judgment  of 
agency  oOkiials  that  the  potential  Korean 
importers  did  not  have  sufficient  experience 
and  background  In  purchaslitg  American 
coal  to  permit  purcbaec  through  commercial 
channels  and  that  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram could  best  be  executed  by  using  the 
United  States  Oovernment  channels.  This 
agency  ctaatomarlly  has  Its  purchaalng  done 
by  the  department  dealgnated  to  procure 
specific  itcRis. 

XZTXXXNCX    KTTMBlXZD    PAXACXAPH    4 

The  term  "prevailing  wages"  has  special 
stgnincance  In  that  It  Is  defined  by  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  and,  tuider  the  terms 
of  thte  act.  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  hav- 
ing complied  vnth  the  provlstons  of  this 
act,  can  establlrh  a  prevailing  wage  rate. 
On  Investigating  this  subject  with  the  OOce 
of  the  Secretary  c^  Labor  at  the  time  the 
program  was  toltisted.  It  was  determined 
that  there  was  no  established  prevailing 
wagea  for  the  coal  Industry.  Prettmlnary 
action  toward  the  establishment  of  prerall- 
Ing  wage  rates  was  Initiated  in  the  fall  of 
1954  and  waa  concluded  by  Isauanoe  of  a 
press  release  tn  early  August  1955  which 
atated  that  the  established  prevailing  wage 
rataa  ware  to  take  effect  30  days  after  August 
6.  As  there  were  no  established  prevailing 
wagea  at  the  time  the  pm chases  were  made. 
we  qtiestlon  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
charges  that  90  percent  of  the  purchases 
were  from  mines  paying  below  the  prevailing 
wages. 

BZrxXCHCX    WTTMBCaXD    PABACXAPH    S 

The  statement  to  Congressman  Mollohan 
in  the  September  23.  1955.  letter  was  premised 
In  the  main  on  production  as  versus  employ- 
Bkent.  Kncloaure  3  is  a  tabulation  which 
compares  production  by  State  for  tbe  month 
•f  Aufuat  1964  with  production  for  August 
1966,  With  the  exceptioa  of  Montana  and 
Kansan.  there  was  sutwtantlal  recovery  tn  eoal 
production  In  every  Stato.  The  sUfl  endeav- 
ored to  secure  emptoj-ment  statistics  In  early 
September  1966,  but  were  advised  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union,  the  OOce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  that  c\irrent  accurate  and  re- 
Uable  emptoyment  statistics  were  not  avail- 
able. We  were  fvUy  aware  that  Increased 
mechaniaation  and  other  factors  had  ad- 
versely Influenced  employment  but  ware  un- 
able to  aiistaa  the  oOaettlng  impact  of  thcae 
factors. 

The  atatcraent  to  Cougiaasanan  Moux»hai« 
conoarali^  the  porebaae  of  1.130iKX>  tone  of 
eoal  waa  la  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the 
tonnage  of  coal  purchased  on  a  aelect  area 
baala.  The  Onagraasman  bad  prevtoualy  been 
advtead  M  to  tbe  aavmnt  of  total  purchases. 
Attached  m  eaclaaure  9  Is  a  tabulatton 
sfaowtx*  the  proctaemeat  authorlned  by  the 
FOA  dtuli«  the  fiscal  year  1M6.    The  InfOT- 

cn- 


matfcm  eontatned  In  this  document  waa  mad« 
avaUable  to  members  of  the  oommlttee  stall 
and  an  explanation  of  tbe  method  eg  pur- 
chaae  waa  praeented  orally.  We  explained 
to  the  oommlttee  staff  members  that  tha 
MOtoal  Sacorlty  Act  and  related  legifltattoa 
apedfy  that  normal  eommerelM  purrhaee 
ehanneis  rather  than  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  purchaae  be  uaed  wherever  feasible. 

It  was  fully  recognized  by  this  agency  that 
West  Virginia  and  certain  other  normal  com- 
mercial sources  for  export  coal  were  tn  aurious 
distress  condition  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment. However,  becawa  of  thete-  fortunate 
location  with  respect  to  ship  transportation 
and  the  fact  that  the  types  of  coal  available 
from  these  areas  were  the  type  required  by 
potential  purchasers  In  Western  Burope.  Ja- 
pan, and  South  America.  It  was  judged  here 
that  these  areas  wouM  naturally  be  aMe  to 
secure  a  large  share  of  any  Increased  com- 
mercial purchases.  Our  best  information 
now  indicates  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  ap- 
piujttiusteTy  85  percent  of  the  commercial 
purchases  were  made  from  West  Virginia. 

Paragraph  1,  Select  Area  Purchases,  was 
that  portion  of  the  prognun  designed  to  cause 
purchase  of  coal  for  export  from  sources  other 
than  the  normal  source  of  supply  for  export 
coal.  It  was  necessary  to  take  extraordinary 
action  if  any  coal  was  to  be  purchased  from 
these  areas. 

In  presenting  the  Justification  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  program.  It  was  stated  that  1300.000 
tons  of  coal  might  be  financed  with  agency 
fiwds  from  the  United  States.  This  coal  was 
to  be  fiunished  as  500.000  tons  to  Spain. 
500.000  tons  to  Yugoslavia.  200,000  tons  to 
Greece,  100,000  tons  for  other  areas.  Aa  the 
amount  of  funds  requested  vras  reduced  by 
the  Congress  and  Senate,  the  qtiantlty  of  coal 
to  be  purchased,  along  with  other  commodi- 
ties, probably  would  hsve  been  reduced.  We 
could  not,  therefore,  state  the  exact  amount 
of  coal  whleh  would  have  been  purchased  had 
there  been  no  special  program. 

In  the  execution  of  the  program  there  was 
never  any  separation  aa  between  what  the 
Senator  terms  "the  coal  unemployment  relief 
program"  and  "the  overall  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram."    Aa  was  stated  In  tXie  letters  to  Sena- 
tor MimuT   aiul  Oongreseman  PmKiNS,  to 
which  reference  Is  made,  the  Intent  of  the 
program  was  to  utilize  United  States  mined 
ooal  for  export  In  the  Implementatton  of  the 
fiscal  year  1955  mutual-aecurity  program  to 
the    HMtxlmum    extent    feasible,    conaiatent 
with  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  other  rele- 
vant policies  of  the  administration.     At  tbe 
time  the  program  was  Initiated,  It  was  felt 
that  this  could  b^st  be  accomplished  by  tak- 
ing action  which  could  maximise  the  move- 
nkent  of  conunercially  procured  ooal  using  a 
minimum  of  agency  funds.     It  Is  felt  that 
an  action  of  this  nature  was  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Sectirlty  Act 
and  other  relevant  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration, a  major  policy  of  the  administration 
being  to  minimize  Government  expenditures 
while  at  the  same  time  accomplishing  ob- 
Jecttves.     The  POA  and  Department  of  State 
and  other  elements  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  working  together  with 
representatives  of  the  American  coal  indus- 
try, undertook  to  increase  the  commercial 
export  of  coal  by  causing  relaxation  of  trade 
and  financial  restrictions  imposed  by  foreign 
governments  in  order  to  permit  coal  to  move 
Ircely  from  the  United  States  to  free  world 
sources  which  bad  unsatisfied  demand  for 
coal.      Germany,     France.     Belgium,     and 
United  Kingdom  had  virtual  embargoes  on 
the  Import  of  An^rtcan  coal  and  there  were 
reatrictlona  in  other  areaa.     Through  aupply- 
Ing  coal  to  Oenaaany  under  the  program  and 
throtigh  strong  preaentation  to  the  Germans 
through  the  Geaeral  Agreenkent  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  ws  were  suoceaafuUy  getting  coal 
to  saove  to  Oermaay  oa  a  oontparattrely  free 
It  waa  I  ill  »■■■!/  to  iet  Qcrmany  have 


•  sman  amount  of  coal  under  tbe  program 
In  order  to  achieve  this  purpose.  Once  the 
restrictian  was  lifted,  cool  has  continued  to 
flow  to  Germany  In  large  quantttlfes  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

Italy,  due  in  part  to  pressure  froat  Buro« 
pean  groups,  was  reatricttog  the  import  of 
Amrrtcan  coal  to  approximately  aoOjOOO  tons 
per  mnaith  We  were  aoccessful  tn  negotia- 
ting agreements  with  Italy  to  supply  a  small 
amount  of  coal.  224,000  tons,  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  as  a  result  of  these  negoUatlons, 
we  were  successful  In  causing  Italy  to  relax 
its  restrictions  on  the  Import  with  a  result 
that  its  purchases  of  American  coal  through 
conunercial  channels  Immediately  Jumped 
from  less  than  200,000  tons  to  an  Average  of 
approximately  500.000  tons  per  month.  We 
were  also  successful  tn  getting  the  British 
Oovernment  to  import  large  quantities  of 
coal,  {Mtrtly  as  a  result  of  the  one  authoriza- 
tion which  was  issued  to  the  British.  The 
same  type  of  negotiation  was  carried  on  with 
other  European  countries  with  similar  re- 
sults. As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  near- 
record  high  level  of  coal  exports  which  now 
attains  S.904,254  tons  during  the  month  of 
October  of  this  year  is  an  indication  of  the 
relaxation  of  trade  restrictions  against  Amer- 
ican coal.  This  high  rate  of  export  of  ap- 
proximately 48  million  tons  per  annum  as 
compared  to  the  rate  of  14  million  tons  per 
annum  rate  at  the  time  tbe  program  was 
initiated  has.  In  our  opinion,  materlidly 
assisted  coal  miners  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board, Including  those  in  West  Virginia. 

XEFEKENCE  KXTMBBtED  PAHAGBAPH   S 

With  respect  to  the  Senator's  conunents 
on  abandonment  of  the  buy-American  pol- 
icy. It  is  the  policy  of  this  agency  to  finance 
the  procurement  of  commodities,  equipment, 
and  materials  furnished  under  the  mutual- 
security  program  at  the  lowest  price  obtain- 
aWe  from  free-world  sources,  including  the 
United  States,  due  allowance  being  given 
to  quality,  availability,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  Until  fiscal  year  1965,  with  respect 
to  coal,  this  In  fact  resulted  in  ptu-chases 
from  tbe  United  States  becatise  United 
States  aid  was  largely  rtlrfjCtied  to  closing  tbe 
dollar  gap  in  the  foreign -exchange  position 
of  European  countries.  The  decision  to  pvu*- 
chase  coal  offshore,  when  purchased  as  part 
of  the  normal  United  States  aid  program, 
resulted  from  the  desirability  of  bringing 
the  ptvchase  of  coal  In  line  with  procure- 
ment policy  for  all  commodities,  and  the  fact 
that  certain  types  of  coal  needed  for  coun- 
tries tn  Asia  can  be  twught  more  cheaply 
from  offshore  sources.  This  policy  is  con- 
sistent with  the  congressional  mandate  that 
the  tnnTimiim  qvuintity  of  aid  be  furnl.shed 
with  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  February  26. 
1956.  report  <m  energy  supplies  and  re- 
sources policy,  paragraph  lOd  of  which 
states:  "Where  United  States  coal  can  be 
supplied  competitively  with  other  available 
coal  the  Government  should  use  Its  best 
efforts  to  enlarge  the  participation  of  United 
Stotes  coal  In  the  foreign-aid  program." 

The  action  not  to  have  a  special  eoal  pro- 
graai  of  the  type  carried  on  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  during  llseal  year 
10S6  appears  to  be  totally  consistent  with 
this  paragri4>h  of  the  report  which  Is  the 
only  portion  of  this  report  which  makes 
apeelAc  reference  to  the  agency's  program. 
This  recommendation  specifically  implies 
that  American  coal  producers  should  be  in 
ooaipctttion  with  foniga  producers. 

DxpasiMiai  or  Iwmaa, 


WnOiington,  D.  C,  Oe*o\>er  29,  1954. 
Htm.  Hssnsii  S.  avassxiv. 

Dtnctor,  Foreign  Operations  Adminia- 
tration,  Waskington.  D.  C. 
Dub  Mk.  Stasskk:    In  acoordaaes  with  a 
recent  request,  the  Bweau  of  Saq;>Ioymcnt 
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Seourlty  vupplled  m«nb«r«  of  your  ataff  with 
ecrtaln  Ubor  market  Information  whleb  they 
Indicated  was  for  uae  In  tha  lO-mtlUon-toa 
eoal-purchaea  program. 

I  would  like  to  etreee  that  the  labor  mar- 
ket Information  which  the  Department  reg- 
ularly eoUeeta  is  dealgned  to  analyse  labor 
market  conditions  In  the  principal  industrial 
area*  in  the  country.  The  coal-mlnlng  In- 
dustry la  found  mainly  In  nonurban  areas 
and.  tharafore.  tha  information  collected  on 


a  regular  basis  Is  Tery  Incomplete  with  re- 
spect to  labor-market  conditions  In  coal- 
mining localities.  The  Department  of  Labor 
Is  not  In  a  position  to  provide  labor-market 
Information  on  every  area  wbere  coal  Is 
mined.  Accordingly.  I  do  not  think  the  In- 
formation collected  Is  suitable  to  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  discriminating  between  prospec- 
tive coal  suppliers  under  the  FOA  purchasa 
program. 

As  you  know,  the  entire  eoal-mlnlng  In- 
dustry has  been  aarloualy  affected  by  Its  losa 

Bituminout  eoal  production 
(Tbooaaad  Ions] 


of  markets  to  competing  fuels  over  many 
years.  With  relatively  few  exceptions  it  can 
be  said  that  the  entire  bituminous  Indiutry 
Is  in  an  unbealthy  condition.  I  recognize 
the  dtfflculty  of  selecting  one  coal  mine  and 
excluding  another  In  your  purchase  program 
and  hope  that  you  will  keep  the  above  facts 
in  mind. 

Sincerely  youra. 

jAMsa  P.  ftfrrcmsx. 
Secretary   o/  Labor. 
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«  Kavolvtng  funds,  119,173.173;  profrara  funds.  $23,307,000. 
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MovcMsza  18.  1955. 
Mr.  D.  A.  VrrsOxBAUt, 

acting  Director,  /nfemational  Coopera- 
tion  Administration. 

Wastiington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Ma.  TmanukU):  l  have  your  letter 
of  October  37  In  response  to  the  request  made 
by  committee  staff  members  on  my  behalf 
for  Information  on  the  purchase  program 
to  relieve  unemplojrment  In  the  distressed 
coalfields  of  the  United  States.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fuels.  I  also  have 
copies  of  your  letters  of  the  same  date  to 
Congressman  Pxp.kins.  of  Kentucky,  and  to 
our  committee  chairman.  Senator  ICxTaaaT. 
on  the  same  subject. 

It  has  t>een  Impossible  to  obtidn  adequate 
information  with  respect  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  program  for  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed In  the  coal-producing  States  has  been 
carried  out.  True,  we  are  advised  by  the 
ICA  that  1,130.000  tons  were  purchased  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1955.  However,  the  p\irchas« 
of  324.000  tons  from  Kentucky,  which  is  5 
times  greater  than  the  44.800-ton  purchasa 
from  West  Virg'nla.  where  producUon  Is  more 


than  twice  that  of  Kentucky  and  where  the 
employment  problem  is  greater,  seems  Ulog- 
ical. 

,  All  of  your  letters  lump  the  eoal  unem- 
ployment relief  program  with  the  overall 
ff»elgn-ald  program,  despite  efforts  to  ob- 
tain specific  replies  to  specific  questions  re- 
s^iectlng  the  former.  On  behalf  of  the  sub- 
commlttee  I  desire  now  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing queries  to  wblch  I  hope  to  obtain 
respoiislve  replies. 

1.  In  your  letters  to  Senator  MuaaaT  and 
to  Congressman  Pnaovs  you  state: 

"On  September  31,  1954.  tbe  President  di- 
rected that  the  FOA  undertake  to  utilise 
United  States  mined  coal  for  export  In  the 
Implementation  of  the  fiscal  year  1955  mu- 
tual security  program  (ending  June  30.  1955) 
to  the  maximum  ext?nt  feasible,  consistent 
with  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  other  rele- 
vant policies  of  the  administration." 

Inasmuch  as  this  sentence  refers  unspeelfl- 
eally  to  a  formal  directive  which  launched 
the  program,  the  subcommittee  requesU  a 
copy.  If,  in  fact,  there  was  no  sur*^  formal 
directive,  the  subcommittee  would  apprad- 


ata  a  cony  of  any  order  by  which  Director 
8t.-usen  ettabllahed  or  modified  the  program. 

3.  The  New  Tork  Times  of  September  23. 
1934,  under  a  dateline  of  September  21  from 
Denver.   Colo.,  stated: 

••Mr.  Stassen  said  the  United  States  wou!d 
start  Immediately  to  purchase  10  million 
tons  of  American  coal  that  he  estimated 
would  cost  some  8150  million.  Under  the 
President's  direction,  the  coal  is  to  come  from 
the  most  critical  unemployment  areas." 

The  subcommittee  requeste  specific  Infor- 
mation as  to  tbe  criteria  used  by  the  ICA  in 
determining  those  '•most  critical  unemploy- 
ment areas.-  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  re- 
porte  of  the  Department  of  Labor  were  used 
as  source  material  to  determine  the  areas  in 
which  unemployment  was  most  critical.  We 
woiild  appreciate  also  knowing  whether  sta- 
tistics of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  were  used  in 
making  these  determinations. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted  that  your 
letters  to  Senator  MmtaaT  and  Congresaman 
Powuwa  state  that  ••a  target  consisting  of  an 
Increase  of  10  million  tons  of  export  was  sug- 
geatad   as  raaaonabla."     Mr.   Staasan's   an- 
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nouncement  of  what  you  refer  to  as  the  Pres- 
ident's directive  stated  categorically  that  10 
million  tons  wonld  be  purchased  at  an  esti- 
mated coat  of  $150  million  and  proceeded  to 
list  the  areas  and  the  8i>ecinc  amounts  to  be 
purchased  in  each.  It  would  be  appreciated 
if  you  would  amplify  this  statement  by  advis- 
ing us  who  •'suggested"  the  "reaaonablenesa" 
of  tills  •targaC  and  in  what  manner  it  was 
done. 

S.  The  subcommittee  staff  members  were 
tnformad  U^iat  the  Navy  made  the  actual  pur- 
chases of  the  1,130.000  tons.  Why,  In  a  pro- 
gram designed  for  unemployment  relief,  was 
the  Nsvy  brought  in  to  do  the  purchasing? 
Please  supply  us  with  a  copy  of  ICAs  directive 
or  request  to  the  Navy  for  such  services. 

4.  The  Washington  representatives  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  have  charged  that  some 
90  percent  of  the  purchases  were  from  mines 
paying  wagea  below  tbe  "prevailing  wages" 
apedfied  In  the  Navy's  Invitations  to  bid.  Do 
you  have  any  conunents  on  this  charge? 

5.  In  his  letter  to  Congressman  Moi.ix>HAir, 
of  West  Virginia,  dated  September  23,  1955, 
Director  Hcrfllster  stated,  in  substance,  that 
the  program  was  not  being  continued  because 
of  the  "substantial  recovery'  In  the  coal  in- 
dustry during  the  year.  Yet  statistics  sup- 
plied by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  showed  a  drop 
of  33.800  In  employment  In  the  coal  Industry 
for  the  period  January  to  July  1966  aa  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  In  1954.  Since  this 
program  was  for  the  specific  imrpoae  of  reliev- 
ing unemployment  distress  ki  ooal -producing 
areas,  the  subcotnnuttee  requests  the  figures 
used  by  ICA  in  arriving  at  i'.s  determination 
that  "improvement"  warranted  abandonment 
of  the  Presidents  progranu  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  program  wts  only  spprasl- 
mately  13^  percent  compleie  at  the  time  of 
tto  abandonmant  with  1,130.(00  tons  procured 
out  of  the  announced  10-mUllon-ton  goal. 

e.  Laying  aside  for  the  mo-nent  tbe  distress 
purchase  program.  I  turn  now  to  tbe  overall 
ICA  program  which  you  have  been  so  eager 
to  discuss  in  your  previous  correspondence. 
In  your  letter  to  me.  you  confirmed  the 
abandonment  of  the  buy- American  policy 
with  respect  to  coal  purch.i&i<d  with  American 
taxpayers'  funds.  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
following  recommendation  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Energy  Supplies  and 
Resources  Policy.  Issued  February  26,  1955,  by 
the  White  House: 

"a.  vi«n«PLOTMrKT  and  BtTsncEss  Disrazss  uf 

ms   COAL   JWDCSTET 

"We  recognise  that  acrtoua  tmemploymcnt 
and  bualness  distress  exist  in  the  coal  indiu- 
try and  recommend  that  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Soft  Coal  Indus- 
try be  continued  for  the  prirpose  of  develop- 
ing far  Cabinet  consideration  specific  action 
programs  to  alleviate  these  conditions." 

Did  the  ICA  take  cognlaancc  of  this  policy 
recommendation  by  the  President's  Cabinet 
Committee  In  arriving  at  its  decision  to  put 
American  producers  in  competition  with  for- 
eign producers?  May  we  h.ive  a  copy  of  the 
agency  directive  under  which  this  major  pol- 
icy change  was  made? 

In  view  of  the  increaslnf;  distress  in  coal 
mining  areas,  a  public  heating  on  the  aban- 
donment of  the  relief  purcliase  program  and 
on  the  change  in  the  Buy  American  policy 
may  be  necessary.  Then-fore,  as  prompt 
compliance  as  possible  with  the  foregoing 
requests  of  the  subcommittee  is  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Josam  C  CMAHomrr. 
Chmirman,  Subcommittee  on  Fuels. 

Il^RBWaTlDirAL    CoOTEKSTIOIf 

AoifiMwnuTTON,  OrriLB 

or  TIIB  DlBBLTOai. 

Waahinwtom..  D.  C.  October  27.  19S$. 
Hon.  Jonra  C  O^MABOirwr. 

United  States  Senate.  Washingtom.  D.  C. 

Deax  Scnatob  O'Mahonit:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Stewart  Fr«inch's  request  to 


Mr.  John  Mtirphy  for  information  as  to  the 
source  and  destination  of  coal  tinder  the 
ICA  fiscal  year  1956  program. 

Since  we  have  not  yet  approved  firm  com- 
modity programs  for  the  attire  1966  fiscal 
year,  we  are  not  in  a  posttlan  to  supply  de- 
tailed Information  on  the  source  and  desti- 
nation of  all  coal  to  be  financed  by  ICA 
from  fiscal  year  1956  funds.  So  far  we  have 
not  authorized  any  procurement  of  coal 
trony  fiscal  year  1956  funds. 

In  view  or  the  fact  that'  we  are  no  longer 
providing  economic  aid  to  most  of  the  large 
eoxU-lmportlng  countries,  we  do  not  expect 
to  finance  large  shipmenta  of  coal  this  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  these  countries 
are  now  In  a  position  to  finance  and  are 
financing  near  record  imports  of  United 
States  coal  with  their  own  dollar  resources. 
United  States  coal  expcrte  In  August  and 
September  (excluding  those  to  Canada)  ex- 
ceeded g.7  milUon  tons  monthly  and  were 
nearly  three  timea  as  large  as  in  the  corre- 
aponding  months  of  1953  and  1054. 

As  to  the  so\irce  of  any  coal  financed  by 
ICA.  this  Is  dtfflcult  to  predict  in  advance. 
All  authorieatlons  will  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  United  States  as  a  sooroe. 
i»nd  purchases  will  normally  be  made  from 
tbe  most  economical  sources.  It  is  probable 
that  Korea  will  find  offers  from  Japan  or 
Formosa  the  more  attractive,  partlctilarly 
in  view  of  the  substantial  increases  in  ocean 
freight  rates  during  the  last  12  months.  Any 
Ktiropean  countries  to  which  authorizations 
miy  be  Issued  will  probably  find  the  United 
States  coal  exporters  p\aving  the  most  eco- 
nomical offers.  

If  we  can  furnish  any  additional  Informa- 
tion of  value  to  Mr.  French,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours. 

D.  A.  FrraOBaaLn. 

Acting  Director. 

iMTXaMATIOMAI.  COOPCKATION 

ASMlHlSiaATTOW, 

Omcz  or  thz  Dntzcroa. 
Washinffton,  D.  C.  October  27, 1955. 
Hon  James  E.  MuaaaT, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 

DxAX  SxMAToa  Murxat:  I  have  your  letter 
of  September  30,  1955,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Charles  O.  McNaron,  concerning  the  fiscal 
year  1955  coal  i»t3gram  as  it  pertained  to  tha 
operations  of  the  FOA  for  that  fiscal  year. 
As  there  seems  to  have  been  some  contradic- 
tion in  several  quarters  as  to  the  method 
of  Implementation  and  the  end  results  of 
the  program  in  question,  1  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  review  the  exact  chronology, 
figures,  and  facts  of  the  operation  In  order 
to  clarify  the  situation. 

On  September  21.  1954.  the  President 
directed  that  the  FOA  undertake  to  utilize 
United  States-mined  coal  for  export  In  the 
Implementation  of  the  fiscal  year  1955  mu- 
t\ial-security  program  (ending  June  30,  1955) 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  consistent 
with  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  other 
relevant  policies  of  tbe  administration.  A 
target  consisting  of  an  Increase  of  10  million 
tons  of  export  coal  was  suggested  as  reason- 
able. It  was  further  directed  that.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  this  Increased  e^xirt  totmage 
should  be  divided  between  the  major  types 
of  coal  and  the  major  coalfields,  endeavoring 
to  relate  the  purchases  to  the  areas  of  highest 
relative  unemployment. 

Under  the  authority  vested  In  him  undo* 
section  401  of  tbe  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  the  President  also  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  gao-mllUon  revolving  fund  for 
fiscal  year  1956  ending  June  SO.  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  use  of  funds  for  this  operation 
allotted  to  aid -receiving  countries  by  FOA. 

In  part,  because  of  the  stimtilus  of  this 
program.  United  States  coal  exporte  Increased 
15  million  tons  from  the  1953-54  average  of 
14  million  tons  annually  to  29,272,000  tons 
for  the  12  months  ending  September  30,  1955. 


Of  these  increased  exports,  FOA  financed 
firom  fiscal  year  1955  ftinds  i^proximately 
4.400,000  tons.  Inclixilng  both  normal  aid  pro- 
ctirement  and  the  procurement  under  the 
$20-mlIIlon  revolving  fund  for  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  174  million.  The  near-record 
high  level  of  coal  exports,  which  in  August 
and  September  of  this  year  were  at  the  rata 
of  3,T70,000  tons  per  month,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  relaxation  of  trade  restrictions 
against  American  coal,  the  ability  of  foreign 
governments,  having  in  many  instances 
achieved  successful  rehabilitation,  to  pro- 
Tide  the  dollars  to  purchase  coal,  and  the 
continuing  high  demand  for  coal  In  free- 
world  areas  outside  the  United  States.  The 
limiting  factor,  if  any.  In  the  months  Im- 
mediately ahead  will  be  availability  of  ocean 
shipping,  rather  than  lack  of  dollar  financing. 
There  will  be  some  requirements  for  coal 
In  the  fiscal  year  1956  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration's  program.  Because  the 
overall  conditions  In  the  coal  Industry  that 
led  to  the  emergency  fiscal  year  1955  pur- 
chase program  have  hnprored  substantially 
and  because  methods  other  than  purchases 
out  of  fcn%Ign-ald  funds  are  better  designed 
to  deal  with  the  basic  causes  of  local  eco- 
nomic distress,  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  believes  that  purchases 
required  tar  the  fiscal  year  1956  program 
should  be  carried  out  In  the  usual  manner 
on  the  free-world  market  in  line  with  the 
basic  concept  established  by  tbe  Congress 
in  the  Mutual  Oecm  ity  Act  and  in  order 
to  minimize  the  expense  to  our  taxpayers. 
At  the  same  time  the  competitive  opportu- 
nity of  American  industry  to  participate, 
if  the  occasion  warranto,  is  available  through 
the  wide  publicity  given  to  ICA-financed 
procxu-ement  as  well  as  otxr  insistence  on 
adequate  and  comparable  quality  standards. 
Sincerely  yotuv, 

D.  A.  FnzGxaALD, 

Acting  Director. 

Sz3>TEiiBEa  30,  1955. 
Mr.  Cbasles  O.  McNaaow. 

Chief,  Coal  and  Steel  Brandt.  Interna - 

national  Cooperation  Administration, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ma.  McNabom:  I  am  informed  tb&t 

It  is  the  announced  policy  of  ICA  that  for 

this  year,  at  least,  purchases  of  coal  under 

agencj'-flnanced   transactions  will   be   from 

the  most  economical  free-world  source. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  wonder  what  became 
of  the  program,  presumedly  set  up  by  White 
Hotise  directive,  to  purchase  10  million  tons 
of  coal  from  distressed  domestic  areas. 
Kindly  Inform  me  how  much  has  been  pur- 
chased to  date  under  this  program,  from 
what  areas,  and  why  the  new  policy  which, 
apparently,  nullifies  the  prevloas  one. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  eoal  purchased 
for  export  by  ICA  funds  should  be  purchased 
in  the  American  market  from  distressed 
areas. 

Sincerely  youra, 

Jamss  E.  Mubbat. 

[Prom  the  New  York  limes  of  September  22. 

1954] 
Fai>EBAL  Bttthvg  op  Coax,  Appbuvui    Ztauxr 

OP     DiSTVSBBKD     REGIONS     Is     Ant     OP    PLAN 

liOiKB)  TO  Am  or  Foaricir  Coumtbies 

Denvkb,  September  21. — A  program  seek- 
ing to  relieve  unemployment  in  distressed 
coalfields  in  the  United  States  while  aiding 
underdevel<Y>ed  foreign  countries  was  ap- 
proved today  by  Pretident*  Klsenhower. 

After  a  conference  with  the  President, 
Harold  E.  Stassen.  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  outlined  the  pro- 
grtun. 

Mr.  Stassen  said  tbe  United  States  would 
start  tamnedlately  to  purchase  10  mllUon 
tons  (rf  American  eoal  that  be  estimated 
wotild  cost  some  8160  million.  ITnder  the 
President's  direction,  the  coal  is  to  come 
from  the  most  critical  unemployment  areas. 
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Th«  eo«l  win  b«  ihlpped  to  eoal-lmpoctlnff 
countrtM  In  ezchanse  for  products  tbat  may 
b«  truMftrrad  to  tuMterdeveloped  countrlM 
or  In  •zchang*  for  local  cvirrenclea  to  ba 
plowad  back  into  tha  countrlea  for  Tarloua 
aconomic  or  military  projacta. 

Tha  coal  program.  ICr.  Staaaan  said  at  tha 
liowry  Air  Forca  Baaa  taaadquartera  at  tba 
Prasldent.  waa  an  azample  of  the  President's 
directive  of  "fitting  together  the  needs  over- 
seas with  the  economic  situation  at  home." 
He  estimated  that  75  percent  of  the  $3.5 
billion  hla  agency  would  use  In  the  present 
fiscal  year  would  be  spent  Inside  tha  United 
Btatea. 

The  coal  purchases  will  be  made  aa  fol- 
lows: 

From  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 2  million  tons  each:  frocn  Illinois. 
1.5  million  tons;  and  3.5  million  tons  gen- 
arally  distributed  through  other  coal-pro- 
ducing regions. 

As  an  example  of  how  tha  coal  would  be 
uaed.  Mr.  Stassen  said  some  coal  would  be 
shipped  to  Spain  where  It  could  be  uzed  for 
part  of  the  costa  of  American  alrbases  there. 
This  would  be  an  arrangement  similar  to 
that  worked  out  for  food  surpluses. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  might  ob- 
tain Spanlch  products,  such  as  citrus  fruit 
for  the  Near  Ea£t,  or  aome  minerals  needed 
in  north  Africa  or  in  other  friendly  coun- 
triaa. 


CLARIFICATION  OP  OWNERSHIP  TO 
CERTAIN  LANDS  WITHIN  THE 
STANISLAUS  NATIONAL  FOREST. 
CALIF. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (;H.  R.  374)  to  authorize  the 
adjustment  and  clarification  of  owner- 
ship to  certain  lands  within  the  Stanis- 
laus National  Forest.  Tuolumne  County, 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  FRESID-NG  OFFICER.  Is  Jiere 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SIMPLIFICATION  OF  WORK  OF  THE 
FOREST  SERVICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  1855)  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved April  24.  1950.  entitled  "An  act 
to  facilitate  and  simphfy  the  work  of 
the  Forest  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


WRITTEN  REGULATION  ESSENTIAL 
TO  PREVENT  WASTE  OF  PUBUC 
MONEY 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  the  opportunity,  while  H.  R 
1855  is  the  unfinished  business,  to  re- 
mark that  when  the  head  of  a  great 
agency  like  the  Foreign  Aid  Administra- 
tion, now  the  ICA.  undertakes  to  spend 
by  "oral  gtiidelines"  the  money  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  for  foreign 
aid,  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
put  a  much  firmer  control  upon  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Waste 
is  unavoidable  when  there  are  no  written 
regulations  for  public  expenditure. 

I  have  heard  many  wild  tales  in  the 
past  about  reckless  expenditures  In  pre- 


Tlotis  admtnlstnttlona;  bat  nerer  before 
have  I  heard  a  prominent  member  of 
the  executive  branch  confess  that  his 
predecessor  had  expended  htuidreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  under  oral  guide- 
lines, and  oral  guidelines  alone. 

I  call  this  matter  now  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  coimtry  because 
we  are  about  to  consider  the  huge  for- 
eign-aid program  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident, a  program  which  authorizes,  or 
would  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize,  a 
10-year  program  of  expenditures  for 
projects  of  various  kinds  throughout  the 
world. 

If  oral  guidelines  can  be  laid  down 
by  former  Governor  Stassen  under  the 
ICA  program,  then  oral  guidelines  can 
be  laid  down  under  the  10-year  program. 
It  is  essential  that  Congress,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  money  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  certain  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  mere  "oral  guide- 
lines." but  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  explicit  and  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic, or  at  least  shall  be  presented  to 
Congress. 


SIMPLIFICATION  OP  WORK  OP  THE 
FOREST  SERVICE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  1855  >  to  amend  the  act 
approved  April  24.  1950,  entitled  "An  act 
to  facilitate  and  simplify  the  work  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


WATER  CONSERVATION  PRACTICES 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7236)  to  amend  section  8 
(B)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act  with  respect  to  water 
conservation  practices  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ET  LENDER.  The  bill  simply 
would  permit  payments  to  be  made 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  for  water-conser- 
vation practices  in  the  humid  areas  as 
well  as  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas. 
After  studies  which  were  made,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reached  certain 
conclusions,  as  follows: 

At  the  time  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, water  problems  and  the  desirability  of 
water-conservation  measiires  were  presumed 
to  be  limited  to  the  arid  and  semiarid  Statea 
lying  generally  west  of  the  100th  meridian. 
In  recent  years  It  has  become  Increasingly 
obvious  that  water  conservation  is  the  con- 
cern not  only  of  the  Western  States  but  of 
the  whole  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT      OF      INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  6712)  to  amend  section  1237  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  7,  after  the  word  "business",  to  in- 
sert "and  only  in  the  case  of  property  ^ 
described  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (3))".  and  on  page  2,  to  strike 
out  lines  1  and  2,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
Insert: 

(a)  In  subparagraph  (A)  strike  out  "water 
or  sewer  facilities"  and  Inaert:  "water,,  sewer, 
or  drainage  facilities". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN   AMOUNTS 
FROM  UNCLAIMED  PAYMENTS  ON 
UNITED  STATES  SAVINGS  BONDS 
The  bill   (S.  3422)    to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer 
certain  amounts  from  unclaimed  pay- 
ments on  United  States  savings  twnds 
to  the  fund  created  for  the  payment  of 
Goverxunent  losses  in  shipment  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  secUon  3  of  tha 
Government  Losses  In  Shipment  Act,  aa 
amended  (50  Stat.  479;  5  U.  S.  C.  134a).  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tha 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  la  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  on  the  books  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  account  of  the  fund  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $500,000  from  the  ac- 
count on  such  books  entitled  •Unclaimed 
Partial  PaymenU  on  United  Statea  Savlnn 
Bonds'." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRD,  following  the  passage  of 
Calendar  No.  1731.  S.  3422,  a  sUtement 
in  explanation  of  the  bllL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

STATKMUrr  BT  SCNATOK  BT«B 

The  Government  has  a  loases  In  shipment 
fund  which  waa  establUhed  on  the  books 
of  the  Treastiry  on  July  8.  1937.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Government  Loases  in  Ship- 
ment Act.  whereby  the  Government  assumed 
the  risk  in  its  shipment  of  valuables,  includ- 
ing money,  bullion,  and  securities.  By  tha 
act  of  April  la.  1943.  this  fund  waa  made 
available  for  the  replacement  of  any  losses 
resulting  from  payments  made  In  connection 
with  the  redemption  of  savings  bonds.  As 
of  December  31.  1955.  the  balance  of  the 
fund  was  $178,000.  Since  the  fund,  under 
the  act  of  AprU  12.  1943.  is  made  Uable  for 
losses  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
savings  bonds,  and  It  ta  aatimated  thera 
wUl  be  $106,000  of  such  losses  as  a  charge 
to  the  fund,  tha  balance  In  the  fund  will 
amount  to  $73,000.  However,  slnoa  there 
are  In  the  account  'T7nclalmad  partial  pay- 
menu  on  Unitad  Stataa  savings  bonds"  about 
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$700,000,  representing  pajrments  by  employ- 
ees of  private  corporations  under  the  pay- 
roll-savings plan,  the  bill  authorlzea  the 
Secretary  to  transfer  $500,00i)  from  this  ac- 
count to  the  Government  losses  in  shipment- 
recovery  fund.  This  will  miike  it  xinneces- 
sary  for  the  Treasury  to  seek  an  appropria- 
tion from  Congreaa  to  replenish  this  fund 
and  will  still  leave  $200,000  In  the  account 
"Unclaimed  partial  payments  on  United 
States  savings  Imnds."  which  Is  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  aU  anticipated  claims  in 
that  account. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
on  the  bill  just  passed,  as  printed,  con- 
tains an  error  in  a  date.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  corrected  report 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
rected report.  Report  No.  1706,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Rzpoar  (TO  AccoMPAKv  8.  3422) 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  3422)  t)  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  cer- 
tain amounts  from  unclaim<!d  payments  on 
United  States  savings  boncis  to  the  fund 
created  for  the  payment  of  Government 
losses  In  shipment,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
do  pasa. 

OrNEKAL    BTATCMHirr 

This  bill  will  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer,  not 
to  exceed  $500,000.  from  the  account  "Un- 
claimed partial  payments  on  United  States 
savings  bonds"  to  the  Government  losses  in 
shipment  revolving  fund. 

The  Government  losses  In  shipment  re- 
volving fund  was  establl£hed  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  on  July  8.  1937.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  'he  Government 
Losses  In  Shipment  Act  (5  U.  S.  C.  134-134h), 
whereby  tlie  Government  a.-sumed  the  risk 
on  ita  shipments  of  valuables,  including, 
money,  bullion,  and  secur.ties.  This  act 
authorised  an  initial  appropriation  of  $500,- 
000  and  annual  appropriations  of  $200,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1939  to  1948.  in- 
clusive, making  a  total  of  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $2,500,000.  Actual  appropria- 
tions to  the  fund  have  amounted  to  only 
$802,000.  The  balance  of  the  fund  as  of 
December  31.  1955.  was  $178  000.  Additional 
appropriations  will  be  required  In  the  future 
unlecB  other  means  of  obtaining  funds  are 
provided. 

By  the  act  of  April  12.  l-MS  (31  U.  8.  C. 
757c  ( 1 )  ) .  the  fund  was  mtde  available  for 
the  replacement  of  any  losses  resulting  from 
payments  made  In  connection  with  the  re- 
demption of  savings  bonds.  From  October 
1.  1944  to  September  30.  1955.  paying  agents 
paid  1.269  million  savings  bcmds  acgregaling 
$55,177  million.  There  were  only  65.237 
bonds  aggregaUng  $2 ,983  .'WO  erroneously 
paid,  in  most  cases,  due  to  forgeries  of  the 
signatures  of  the  owners  of  such  bonds.  Of 
this  amount  $2,136,000  ha*  been  recovered 
from  owners,  payinq  agents,  forgers,  and 
others.  Of  the  remaining  $847,000  the  Gov- 
ernment losses  In  shipment  fund  has  been 
charged  with  $494,000  and  the  amount  of 
$353,000  Is  In  process  of  collection.  Baaed 
on  past  experience,  about  70  percent,  or 
$247,000.  of  the  amount  In  process  of  col- 
lection will  be  recovered,  which  would  leave 
the  remainder,  or  about  $106,000.  as  a  pos- 
sible charge  to  the  fund. 

Funds  in  the  account  "Unclaimed  partial 
payments  on  United  SUtes  savings  bonds" 
represenu  unclaimed  partial  paymenU  on 
the  purchase  price  of  savings  bonds  made 
by  employees  of  private  ocrporatlons  under 
tlM    payroll   savings   plan.     Tba   Treasury 


agreed  to  accept  these  funds  at  the  request 
of  prlvata  corporations  to  enable  the  cor- 
porations to  close  these  small  accounts  on 
their  books.  Since  1944  about  $746,000  has 
been  received  for  credit  to  thla  account, 
representing  about  148,000  Individual  ac- 
counts. This  is  an  average  of  about  $5  for 
each  account,  and  includes  over  46,000  ac- 
counts of  less  than  $1  aggregating  over 
$17.0(X)  which  has  been  credited  to  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury.  To  date 
claims  paid  from  the  fund  have  amounted  to 
less  than  $29,000.  In  the  last  5  years  claims 
have  amounted  to  less  than  $1,000  each  year. 
There  would  remain  a  balance  in  this  ac- 
count of  about  $200,000,  after  the  transfer 
requested  by  this  proposed  legislation,  which 
Is  considered  sufficient  to  meet  all  antici- 
pated claims. 

KBCEssrrr  roa  u:gisi.ation 

As  Indicated,  the  balance  In  the  Govern- 
ment losses  In  shipment  revolving  fund  as 
of  December  31,  1955  was  $178,000.  Since  this 
fund  was  made  available  for  the  replace- 
ment of  any  losses  In  connection  with  re- 
demption of  savings  bonds.  It  appears  that 
there  will  now  be  $106,000  as  a  possible  charge 
to  the  fund,  leaving  a  balance  In  the  fund  of 
$72,000.  Since  there  Is  on  the  account  "Un- 
claimed partial  payments  on  United  States 
savings  bonds"  about  $700,000,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  desires  authority  to  trans- 
fer $500,000  of  this  amoxmt  to  the  Govern- 
ment losses  In  shipment  revolving  fund, 
leaving  in  the  account  "Unclaimed  partial 
payments  on  United  States  savings  bonds"  a 
balance  of  about  $200,000,  which  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  meet  all  anticipated 
claims.  This  bill  was  requested  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Govenunent 
losses  In  shipment  revolving  fund  from  the 
account  •"Unclaimed  partial  payments  on 
United  States  savings  bonds"  will  make  It 
unnecessary  for  the  Treasury  to  request  an 
appropriation  by  the  Congress  to  replenish 
the  Government  losses  In  shipment  fund  to 
offset  the  charges  to  that  fiwd  covering 
erroneoiisly  redeemed  savings  bonds. 

CHANCES    IK    EXISTING    LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  SUndlng  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill, 
S.  3422,  as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows 
(existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  en- 
closed in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is 
printed  In  Italics,  existing  law  in  which  no 
change  la  proposed  Is  shown  In  roman). 

COVZaMMXNT     LOSSES     IN     SUIFKENT     ACT      (SO 

STAT.  47S> 

Section  2  of  the  Government  Losses  in  Ship- 
ment Act.  approved  July  8,  1937  (50  Stat. 
479;  5  U.  S.  C.  134a) 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$500,000  to  be  used,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  re- 
placement of  valuables,  or  the  value  thereof, 
lost,  destroyed,  or  damaged  In  the  cotirse  of 
shipment  effected  pursuant  to  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  1.  There  is 
hereby  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1939 
and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  1948,  in- 
clualve,  the  sum  of  $200,000  for  the  said 
purposes,  and  from  time  to  time  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  said 
purposes.  There  shall  be  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  revolving  fund,  to  be 
known  as  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  Gov- 
ernment losses  In  shipment  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  ftmd") ,  to  be  constituted 
of  the  said  stmi  of  $500,000  and  the  sums 
hereafter  appropriated  for  the  said  purposes, 
together  with  all  recoveries  and  repay- 
menu  credited  to  the  f uiuf  as  hereinafter 
provided.    There  is  hereby  ftirther  author- 


ized to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  "n-eastiry  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $10,000,  for  expenditures  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  admin- 
istrative expenses,  including  personal  serv- 
ices, necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1938.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected  to  transfer  on  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  fund  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
from  the  account  entitled  "Unclaimed  Par- 
tial Payments  on  United  States  Savings 
Bonds." 


RELEASE  OP  REVERSIONARY  RIGHT 
TO  CERTAIN  LAND  IN  ORANGE- 
BURG COUNTY,  S.  C. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  112) 
to  release  reversionary  right  to  improve- 
ments on  a  3 -acre  tract  in  Orangeburg 
County,  S.  C,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  a 
statement  in  explanation  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMVETANCE  TO  SOUTH  CaBOLINA  SCHOOL 
DiSTBICT 

(Statement  by  Senator  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina) 

This  Joint  resolution  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  a  reversionary  Inter- 
est In  certain  Improvements  to  the  Orange- 
burg School  District.  The  Improvements 
consist  of  a  community  building  and  a  water- 
dlstrlbutlon  system  which  were  placed  on  the 
land  by  the  United  States  under  a  contract 
with  the  Jamison  School  District,  which  has 
now  been  consolidated  with  the  Orangeburg 
School  District.  Subsequent  to  their  con- 
struction the  Secretary  conveyed  the  build- 
ing and  Improvements  to  the  Jamison  School 
District  for  educational  and  other  commxinlty 
purposes. 

The  salvage  value  of  the  reversionary  In- 
terest is  estimated  to  be  $50  of  which  61.4 
percent  is  held  for  the  South  Carolina  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  and  38.6  percent 
Is  held  by  the  United  States  in  its  own  right. 

The  Deptutment  of  Agriculture  approves 
this  conveyance  and  doubts  that  the  rever- 
sionary right  could  be  exercised. 


LOAN  OF  TWO  SUBMARINES  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  BRAZIL 

The  bill  (H.  R.  8100)  to  authorize  the 
loan  of  two  submarines  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  ARMED  FORCES 
RESERVE  ACT  OF  1952 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  8107)  to  amend  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as  amended, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  after  line  5,  to  insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of 
1952,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  section  263  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"8»c.  284.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  person  called  or  ordered  to 
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pert ona  •  parlod  of  •cUt*  duty  for  training 
la  asoMa  of  SO  cUys  under  authority  of  aub- 
MCtloM  2S3  (d)  or  263  (c)  of  tms  act.  ahall 
durlnc  audi  partod  be  deemed  to  haTe  been 
called  or  ordered  Into  active  naval  or  mili- 
tary aervice  by  tbe  Federal  Oovernment  for 
extended  naval  or  military  aervlca  In  azceaa 
of  30  daya  for  the  purpoae  of  determining 
eligibility  for  any  benefit  praacrlbed  under 
Public  Law  lOS.  81st  Congreaa  («3  SUt.  201 ) ." 

And  on  page  2.  after  line  6.  to  insert: 

Sac.  3.  Thla  act  ahall  be  effective  from 
Augviat  9.  1955:  Provided.  Tbat  no  additional 
baalc  pay  ahall  be  paid  to  any  member  by 
reaaon  of  the  enactment  of  thla  act  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  flrat  day  of  the  calendar 
month  In  which  thla  act  la  approved. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tbe  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bl!l  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  CORPORATE  NOR- 
MAL TAX  RATE  AND  CERTAIN 
EXCISE  TAXES— BILL  PASSED 
OVER 

The  bUl  (H.  R.  9166)  to  proride  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corpo- 
rate normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  ex« 
else-tax  rates  was  announced  as  next 
In  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  requested  that  Calen- 
der No.  1735,  H.  R.  9166.  go  orer.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President. 
may  I  Inquire,  relatire  to  the  bill  which 
was  Just  passed  over,  what  the  plans  are 
With  respect  to  its  consideration? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  planned  to  call  up  the  bill  by 
motion  later  today.  It  was  not  desired 
to  have  it  taken  up  on  tbe  call  of  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Is  it  expected  that 
Che  bill  will  be  considered  as  tbe  first 
business  following  the  call  of  the  cal- 
cndar? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 


DUTY-FREE    ENTRY    OF    ARTKUES 
FOR  EXHIBITION  PURPOSES 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  464) 
to  permit  articles  imported  from  for- 
eign countries  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
bition at  the  Washington  State  Fifth 
International  Trade  Pair.  Seattle.  Wash., 
to  be  admitted  without  payment  of  tar- 
iff, and  for  other  purposes,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RECOGNITION  OF  HIGH  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  RENDERED  BY  MAJ. 
WALTER  REED 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  2438)  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  recognize  the  high  public 
service  rendered  by  MaJ.  Walter  Reed 
and  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
discovery  of  the  cause  and  means  of 
transmission  of  yellow  fever."  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 


Finance  with  an  amendment,  at  the  top 
of  page  2.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sac.  3.  The  proTlatoas  of  thla  aet  ahall 
take  effect  on  the  flrat  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  ita  enactment. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

B«  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  recognise  the  high  public  aervice 
rendered  by  MaJ.  Walter  Reed  and  thoae 
aaaoclatad  with  him  In  the  dlacovery  of  the 
cauae  and  meana  of  tranamUalon  of  yellow 
fever."  approved  February  28.  1929  (45  Stat. 
1409).  la  amended  by  striking  out  "•129  per 
month"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
'•$203  per  month." 

Sac.  2.  The  provlaiona  of  thla  act  ahall 
take  effect  on  the  first  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  date  of  Ita  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oi-dered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pcMsed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  9770)  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Over. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Over.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  bill  to  be  taken  up  on  a 
call  of  tbe  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  win  be  passed  over. 

That  completes  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar. 


APPOUmONT  OF  BOUSE  CON- 
FEREES ON  THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  am  delighted  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  House  has  acted  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  farm  bill.  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  will  meet  this  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock.  I  am  hopeful  they 
will  meet  early  and  late  and  that,  if  it 
Is  at  all  possible,  they  will  report  back 
to  both  bodies,  before  they  reach  the 
Easter  recess,  a  conference  report  on  the 
farm  bill. 


EXTENSION  OP  CORPORATE  NOR- 
MAL-TAX RATE  AND  CERTAIN 
EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  unanimous  consent  pre- 
viously given,  the  Senate  will  return  to 
tlic  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1735, 
H.  R.  9166.  to  provide  a  I -year  extension 
of  existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate 
and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates. 

I  should  like  to  liKiulre  of  tbe  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  whether,  if 
the  Senate  could  take  up  Calendar  No. 
1738.  H.  R.  9770.  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  later  in  the 
afternoon,  he  is  prepared  with  his 
amendments,  and  if  it  would  be  conven- 
ient to  offer  them  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  it  is  later  in  the  after- 
noon, I  shall  have  my  amendments  ready. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  the  Senate  will  take  on 
the  other  bilL    If  It  Is  agreeable,  tbe 


District  revenue  bill  can  be  called  up: 
otherwise,  we  shall  wait  until  sometime 
when  It  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  think  It  wouM  b« 
preferaMe  to  do  it  today.  I  shall  get  my 
amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent.  I  suggest  tbe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  tbe  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tbe  roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Prest- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.  R.  9770,  TO  PROVIDE  REVENUE 
FOR  THE  DI8TICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  later  in  the  afternoon  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  1738.  H.  R.  9770.  the 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill,  after 
I  have  worked  out  arrangements  with 
tbe  apprt)prlate  persons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  CORPORATE  NOR- 
BiAL-TAX  RATE  AND  CERTAIN 
EXCISE  TAXES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tbe 
bin  (H.  R  9166)  to  proTlde  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corilirate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  H.  R.  9166 
provides  for  a  1-year  extension  of  tbe 
existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate  and 
certain  excise  tax  rates.  It  has  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  increased  rates  of  these  taxes 
were  adopted  on  account  of  the  Korean 
war.  They  were  extended  last  year  until 
April  1.  1956.  ThU  biU  conUnues  these 
liu:reases  In  effect  unUl  April  1.  1957. 
The  increases  extended  under  tbe  bin 
are  as  follows: 

ooBvoaaTB  aaTSB 

The  normal  tax  rate  of  30  percent  on 
corporations  is  continued  until  April  I. 
1957.  If  It  were  not  for  this  extension, 
the  normal  tax  rate  would  revert  to  25 
percent.  If  this  should  happen,  the  pres- 
ent overaU  corporate  rate  wlU  drop  from 
52  percent  to  47  percent,  since  the  pres- 
ent surtax  rate  on  corporations  is  22  per- 
cent. Thus,  without  this  bill  the  present 
corporate  rate  on  all  corporations  will  be 
reduced  by  5  percentage  points, 
xzcm  TAX  BATia 

Under  the  pending  biU  the  iiKreaaee 
In  excise  tax  rates  which,  under  existing 
law,  win  exptar  on  April  1,  1956.  are  also 
extended  untU  April  1.  1957.  These  in- 
creases relate  to  alcoholic  beverages, 
cigarettes,  gasoline,  automobiles,  trucks 
and  buses,  automobile  parts  and  acces- 
sories, diesel  fuel,  and  special  motor 
fuels. 
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I  ask  unanimous  comsent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
table  showing  the  excise  tax  rates  ex- 
tended under  this  bill  until  April  1. 1957: 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 


Exci»i'  tax  raUa  extended  until  Apr.  1,  1957  » 


Unit  of  tax 


Liquor  (airs: 

1  >LsUltrd  uplrlts 

B.-.T 

hull  wtfirr  I 

Coatalninc  \tm  than  14  ftrrcrat  alcohol. . 

Coatalnkiif  14  to  VI  iMvn-ni  alculiol 

Contalnlnt:  2\  to  2<  iHri-int  uli-ohol 

Contiilnlnp  tnori-  thoti  2'  |K-rrptit  aloubol. 
Bparkllnc  wIihii.  Ili|ururi>.  r«<r<1tals,  ftc: 

ChBintwvnr  ur  iii<arkltaf  wine ........ 

LlcjiM-uni,  cordkiiU,  rU- 

ArtinrUUly  rarljanatml  « Ines ...... 

Tohacro  X^xn-  Clrurrttrs ........._ 

MaiMifactnrrr's  eidaca: 

UaMllii* : 

yiWH^tc  can 


Truck*.  Nmm.  track  InlW* 

Auto  |iarU  umI  •ccmurir*   

ftctaiWt'  ciclM*;  Dtcari  «o«l  »pertai  moUir  (ud. 


Per  proof  rallon. 
Per  barrel 


Per  wine  gallon. 

do..... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

PerLOUO 


Rat«  extended 
for  period  from 
Apr.  I.  1956.  to 
Mar.  31. 1067 


Per  rallon .;. . . 

Manufurturers' 
■ale  price. 

do 

do 

Per  gallon 


$10.50 , 

$» 

17  cents 

67  penis 

U.2!> 

$10.50 

$3.40 , 

$1.W 

$2.40 

$4 

2oentii 

10  percent 

8  percent 

do 

2oenta...... 


Rate  to  be- 
come effec- 
Uve  Apr.  1, 
1957 » 


$9. 
$8. 


15  cents. 
fiO  cents. 
$2. 
$8. 

$3. 

$1.00. 

$2. 

$9.50. 

IW  cents. 
7  percent. 

5  percent 

l>o. 
IH  cents. 


»  TbMP  nHe«  were  lncrea.«ed  hy  the  Revenue  Act  of  19.^1  and  the  Incrro.'cs  were  scheduled  to  termlnste  on  Anr  1 
lt&4.  1  he  Ktrtoe  Tax  Hr<lurtuin  Act  of  iVM  eiteiiOetl  tl;c!>e  rate  Incrruses  to  Apr.  1.  19&5.  and  tbe  Tax  Rata 
Katenslon  Act  of  1955  eitciKlol  ll.eM-  rate  iDcri-aM*  to  .\pr.  1,  1«5«. 

twurrc:  Prepared  \>y  tbe  sUfT  of  tlie  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  Intrude  only  be- 
cause I  must  leave  the  floor  for  a 
moment.  I  understand  the  bill  has  to 
be  .signed  by  the  31st  of  this  month. 

Mr.  BYRD.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  the  time  for  pas- 
sage is  very  Ehort. 

Mr.  BYRD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Enactment  of  the 
pending  bill  would  not  preclude  some 
subsequent  effort  to  movt-  as  to  certain 
other  excL«e  taxes,  like  the  cabaret  tax. 
the  gas  Incinerator  tax.  the  tax  on 
Ironers.  and  other  such  ti.xes. 

Mr.  BYRD.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  will  be  an  op- 
portunity at  a  later  date  lo  develop  that 
situation. 

Mr.  BYRD.    That  Is  correct. 

I  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  again 
extend  these  tax  increases  for  another 
year.  However,  these  increases  were 
taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the 
estimated  receipts  shown  in  the  January 
1957  budget.  In  fact,  in  that  budget 
the  necessity  of  continuing  the  corpo- 
rate income-  and  excise-tax  rates  at 
present  levels  was  declared  essential  to 
accomplish  a  balanced  budget  in  the 
fiscal  years  1956  and  1957.  If  the  rates 
in  question  were  not  continued  until 
April  1,  1957.  the  Federal  receipts  for 
the  flscal  years  1956  and  1957  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  For  the  flscal  year 
1956  the  Government  would  lose  $204 
million  in  Federal  receipts,  and  for  the 
flscal  year  1957  would  lose  $2.1  billion 
in  revenue.  In  a  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  increases  are  fully  effective  the  esti- 
mated loss  in  letting  .such  increases 
expire  on  April  1,  1956.  will  amount  to 
$3  2  billion,  consisting  of  a  $2  billion 
loss  in  corporate  income  taxes  and  a 
$1.2  billion  loss  in  excise  taxes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Oovernment  would  also  sustain 


a  $209  million  loss  on  account  of  floor 
stock  refunds  which  are  required  to  be 
made  to  dealers  with  respect  to  their 
floor  stocks  when  theie  rates  are  reduced. 

It  is  important  that  the  biU  be  passed 
promptly  by  the  Senate.  It  was  not  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee until  March  14.  Because  of  the 
necessity  of  acting  on  the  bill  promptly, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  farm 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  until  March 
19.  our  committee  took  up  the  bill  on 
Wednesday  and  reported  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  Friday,  March  23,  1956.  Since 
excise  taxes  cannot,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, be  made  retroactive,  if  this  biU 
does  not  become  law  by  April  1  there 
will  be  a  substantial  loss  in  excise  taxes 
which  cannot  be  recovered.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  lose  approximately  $3  mil- 
lion for  each  day  after  March  31,  1956. 
and  about  $22  million  a  week  for  each 
week  after  March  31.  1956.  if  this  biU  Ls 
not  passed  promptly.  If  any  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  are  adopted,  this  meas- 
ure win  have  to  go  to  the  House,  con- 
ferees will  have  to  be  appointed,  a 
conference  will  have  to  be  held  between 
the  two  Houses,  both  Houses  then  will 
have  to  meet  and  approve  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  then  the  bill  wiU  have 
to  go  to  the  President.  It  must  be  signed 
before  April  1.  1956.  Including  today, 
there  are  only  6  days  remaining  in 
March.  After  today,  there  will  be  only 
5  days  remaining.  So  if  there  is  any 
delay,  there  will  be  little  time  left  for 
the  President  to  sign  the  bill.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  the  Senate  act 
without  delay  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair).    The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3,  1956,  I  Introduced  two 
bills — S.  3128  and  S.  3129 — designed  to 
provide  equitable  readjustment  of  in- 
come-tax rates  in  behalf  of  small  cor- 


porations. These  bills  were  introduced 
in  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Spakkman.  Caperart.  Kennedy,  Frear, 
Beall.  Dtttp,  Morse,  Smathers.  Lehman, 
Douglas,  and  Humphrey.  Subsequently, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
WiuEY]  annoimced  his  desire  to  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor.  At  the  time  of  intro- 
ducing these  bills.  I  announced  it  was 
my  intention  to  offer  them  as  amend- 
ments to  H.  R,  9166,  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate. 

On  Wednesday.  March  21,  1956,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  testified  in  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ments. At  that  time  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  BysdI, 
pointed  out  that  to  open  this  bill  to 
amendment  might  result  in  the  delay  of 
its  passage  beyond  March  31.  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  present  corporate  and 
excise  tax  rates.  This  would  result  in 
loss  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
Government,  because  although  corpo- 
rate tax  rates  can  be  made  retroactive, 
excise  taxes  cannot. 

Also,  as  I  had  previously  indicated  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd], 
it  was  my  opinion  that  my  amendments 
should  be  the  subject  of  hearings  at 
which  opposition  witnesses  could  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  testify.  The 
chainban  concurred  in  this  view.  He 
indicated  that  at  a  later  date,  complete 
hearings  on  these  proposals  would  be 
held,  at  which  time  proponents  and  op- 
ponents would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  testify. 

On  this  understanding.  I  shall  not 
offer  either  of  my  amendments  at  this 
time.  However,  I  do  want  it  understood 
that  I  shall  offer  one  or  both  of  them 
later  during  this  session,  and  I  shall 
press  for  enactment  with  all  tbe  deter- 
mination at  my  command. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  the  statement  I  presented  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
March  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8tateme!«t  bt  Senatoi  Pulbricht  ow 
Amckdmknts  to  H.  R.  9166,  Tax  Reddc- 
TiON  FOB  Low-Income  Corporations,  Bk- 
roRE  THE  Senate  Finance  CoMicrrnEE 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  February  3,  I  introduced  two 
bills,  8.  3128,  cosponsored  by  Senators  Spark- 
man.  Capehart,  Kennedy,  Frear.  Beaix,  Durr, 
Morse,  Smathers,  Lehman,  Douglas,  and 
HxTMPHRET.  and  S.  3129,  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Sparkman.  Capehart,  Bumphret,  Ken- 
nedt,  Beaix,  Dxttt.  Mosse^  Smathers,  Leh- 
man, and  Douglas.  Both  of  these  bUls  would 
reduce  the  Impact  of  Federal  Income  tazea 
on  low-Income  corporations.  On  March  13, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill, 
H.  R.  9166,  which  would  extend  present  cor- 
porate tax  rates  for  an  additional  year.  The 
extension  of  these  rates  was  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  Economic  Report  to 
the  Congress.  On  March  15,  I  submitted  two 
alternative  amendments  to  H.  R.  9106,  Which 
amendments  adopt  the  propoaala  contained 
In  S.  3128  and  8.  3129,  and  In  which  I  was 
Joined  by  the  same  cosponsora.  I  am  here 
to  request  your  end<H«f  ment  of  one  of  these 
amendments. 
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Under  prewnt  law.  wbleti  th*  PrMldmt 
wUbM  to  oontlniw.  ec»pora*k>aa  geaanOIy 
are  aubjact  to  a  normal  Us  rato  oa  aat 
eamlnga  of  30  percent,  plua  a  surtax  rate  a€ 
02  percent  on  net  eamlnga  In  rrrw  ot 
taS.OOO.  The  amendment  (3-15-56-0)  pat- 
terned after  B.  8139.  which  appears  to  te 
tnore  compatthle  with  current  estlmatea  of 
revaaue  rB<iulranant8.  provtdea  a  normal  tax 
rate  of  ia  percent  and  a  aurtax  rate  of  31 
IMrcent.  According  to  the  staff  ct  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  ReTenne  Taxation, 
this  would  result  In  an  estimated  Increase 
In  revenue  of  approximately  $20  million. 
The  distribution  of  the  benefits,  or  In- 
llabUlUea,  under  this  proposal  are 
In  Kxhlhlt  1.  which  Is  attached  to 
»tement.  The  eOects  can  be  lllua> 
tratad  by  these  examples  taken  from  the 
table.  Corporations  with  incomes  of  tas.000 
•nd  lees  would  have  their  tax  burden  re- 
duced by  26.7  percent.  A  corporation  with 
Income  of  •lOO.ooo  would  be  given  tax  re- 
lief ot  a.7  percent.  Corporations  with  In- 
conias  Of  $800,000  and  over  would  have  In- 
creased tax  liabUltles  of  from  1.1  percent.  In 
the  case  ot  a  corporaUon  with  that  Income, 
to  14)  percent  for  a  corporation  with  Income 
of  $100  minion. 

The  break-even  point  under  this  amend- 
ment occurs  at  the  $335,000  income  level — all 
firms  earning  less  than  $325,000  would  re- 
eelve  a  tax  reduction  and  all  firms  earning 
more  than  $335,000  would  receive  a  tax  in- 
orease.  Obviously  this  redistribution  of  the 
Impact  of  corporate  taxes  would  benefit  the 
low  Income  corpcuratlons.  While  the  tax 
relief  afforded  would  be  modest.  I  believe  it 
would  have  a  significant  beneficial  effect  on 
the  smaller  businesses  of  the  Nation. 

Kow.  If  it  should  be  determined  that  a 
revenue  loss  is  feasible,  the  committee  could 
adopt    my    other    amendment     (3-15-66-B) 
Which    Is    patterned    after    8.    8138.     This 
amendment  would  merely  reverse  the  pres- 
ent tax  rates  by  providing  for  a  33-percent 
normal   tax   upon  net   earnings  and   a  30- 
percent  surtax  on  all  earnings  in  excess  of 
$35,000.     The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on   Internal   Revenue  T&xation   advises   me 
that    the   revenue    loss   from   this   proposal 
would  be  somewhere  t>etween  $300  million 
and    $400    million.      Your    committee    must 
consider  whether  the  budget  outlook  is  such 
that  the  revenue  loss  can  be  afforded.    The 
effect  of  this  alternative  amendment  upon 
the  various  income  levels  Is  shown  by  the 
table  which   appears  in  exhibit  a  to  this 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  healthy  community  of 
•mall  businesses  is  essential  to  naUonal 
growth,  national  prosperity,  and  political 
health.  We  must  prevent  the  development 
of  an  econon\lc  no-man's  land  for  small 
business.  This  means  that  some  form  of 
encouragement  must  be  devised  for  the  mod- 
est-slxed  enterprise  to  enable  it  to  grow  and 
to  remain  strong. 

As  I  see  it.  the  chief  competitive  handi- 
caps of  the  small  business  are:  (1)  Great 
dlfflculty  and  expense  in  obtaining  equity 
capital.  (3)  high  interest  rates  upon  bor- 
rowed money,  and  (3)  Insufllclent  funds  for 
management  personnel.  Our  tax  structure 
emphasises  and  compounds  these  discrim- 
inations against  small  business. 

The  small  businessee  have  three  principal 
•oureea  for  fiuida  with  which  to  maintain 
and  expand  producUon:  First,  new  capital 
Investment:  second,  botrowlng;  and  third, 
busiaeas  eamlnga. 

Small  bustnass  has  dlflculty  la  obtaining 
eqiiltr  capital  because  It  do«  not  has*  the 
large  Aaaaclal  raaouroas  which  will  guaran- 
tee stockholders  against  severe  loas  oa  their 
Investment.  A  smaU  huslnsasiiisii  who 
needs  equity  capital  usually  Is  told  that  the 
expense  of  raising  up  to  $300,000  la  the  ae- 
curltiea  market  averages  almost  30  percent 
and  may  reach  25  or  SO  percent.  He  may 
*sk.  "Why?"  and  point  to  the  recent  Ptord 
or  Qencral  Motors  issues  where  the  expense 
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.11  fractloa  of  1  percent.  But  he 
most  face  the  unoomfortaMe  fact  that  It 
will  cost  him  40  or  50  times  as  much  to  tap 
the  capital  markeU  as  it  cosU  the  larger 
corporations. 

Because    of    the    difficulty    In    obUhilng 
•qulty   flnanclnt;,    the   smaU-buaineas   man 
usually  must  borrow  nK>ney  for  a  short  term 
from  a  hank  or  other  lender  to  realise  his 
capital  needs.    Long-term  borrowings  in  the 
securities  markets  would  be  subject  to  the 
eame  difficulties  as  equity  financing.    Inter- 
est rates  are  commonly  established  at  8  per- 
cent or  even  higher  for  the  small -business 
man.     The    large   corporatlona    may    either 
fioat  a  debt  Issue  of  securltlee  or  borrow 
money  at  Interest  rates  of  9%  percent  or  4 
percent  for  long  terms.     This  gives  larger 
corporations  a  cumpetitlve  advanUge  which 
reduces  their  co(.ts  and.  therefore,  could  re- 
sult in  lower  prices  to  customers  or  higher 
returns  on  thetr  stockholders'  Investments. 
In  this  connection,  however.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  lower  costs  made  pos- 
sible   by   these    competitive   advantages   are 
not  necessarily  ptissed  on  to  consumers.    The 
rrC-SEC  quarterly  financial  report  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1055  shows  that  corporate 
profits  as  a  perc<>ntage  of  sales  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  asset  slse  of  the  corporation. 
For  example,  the  smallest  corpora tloru  (as- 
sets under  $250,000)    earned  only   1,1   cenU 
per  doUar  of  sales,  while  the  largest  corpo- 
rations ($100  million  and  over)  were  earning 
7.4  cents  per  dull&r  of  sales.     This  disparity 
in  profits  occurs  vhile  the  largest  manufac- 
turing corporations  increased  their  sales  vol- 
ume by  19  percent  between  the  third  quar- 
ter of   1054  and  the  third  quarter  of    1955. 
la  contrast  to  a  mere  3-percent  increase  in 
sales  volume  of  Ute  smallest  manufacturing 
corporations.     Thiis.  the  small  manufacturer 
is  losing  out  in  lx)th  volume  of  sales  and 
percent  of  profit  per  dollar  of  sales. 

The  dllSculties  which  the  smaller  corpora- 
tion  has  In  obtaining  equity  capital   from 
stock  issues  or  borrowings  makes  it  much 
more  dependent  on  retained  earnings  than 
are  larger  companies.    Hence,  imless  its  prof- 
its are  greater,  or  lu  tax  burden  Is  less,  the 
smaU  company  finds  itself  in  a  poaltlon  of 
relative  wealcness   compared   to   larger  com- 
panies with   which   It  must  often  compete. 
In    terms  of   proflu   upon   investment  we 
find  that  corporations  In  the  smallest  cate- 
gory, as  reported  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission   and    the   iSecuritlea   and    Exchange 
Commission — those   with   under   $250,000   In 
assets— eustaincd  a   net  loss  in   the  fourth 
quarter  of  1954.  returned  3  8  percent  upon 
their  equity  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955.  re- 
turned S3  percent  upon  their  equity  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1955.  and  returned  10  4  per- 
cent upon  their  equity  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1955.     Contrast  this  record  with  that  of 
corporations  with  $100  million  or  over.    Dur- 
ing every  quarter  of  the  last  year,  they  re- 
tiuned    more    than    13  6   percent   upon    the 
equity    Investment    of    their    stockholders. 
During  the  second  quarter  of  1955  the  re- 
turn reached  15  percent.    Furthermore,  total 
corporate   proflu  after   Uxss   In    1955   have 
been  exceeded  only  by  profits  In  1950.    How- 
ever, as  shown  by  the  statiaUcs  above,  the 
profit    ratios    of    the    largest    corporations 
greatly  exceed   the  ratios  of  their  smaller 
brothers. 

By  nature,  the  saoall-bualness  corporation 
Involves  more  risk,  less  diversification  of 
product,  and  a  smaUer  financial  cushion 
against  InlUal  reverses.  ThU  U  llhistratad 
most  dramatically  by  the  business  falhire 
sUtlstics  based  on  companies  luted  with  Dun 
*^adstreet.  Very  few.  if  any.  failures  are 
r^oarrXea  for  large  corporations;  but  the  rise 
in  these  dismal  statistics  for  small  buslnessca 
has  been  alarming  in  recent  years,  in  1048 
there  were  only  809  failures.  In  1958  thars 
were  approximately  8.862.  In  1954  there  were 
11.086.  The  latest  reports  for  1956  Indicate 
that  there  were  almoet  as  many.  10.069,  la 
that  boom  year  as  there  were  In  1954. 


nther  one  of  my  amendments  will  not 
only  permit  the  retention  of  more  capital 
In  the  small  biislness,  so  that  less  high-cost 
financing  la  necessary,  but  this  retateed  in- 
come will  also  serve  as  a  countervailing  pres- 
sure against  mergers  and  consolidations. 
The  more  favorable  tax  treatment  for  small 
corporations  will  enable  many  of  them  to 
survive,  whereas  they  might  otherwise  end 
up  among  the  failure  statistics. 

In  addition  to  failures,  statistics  of  the 
FMeral  Trade  Commission  show  the  follow- 
ing trend  In  the  number  of  manufacturing 
and  mining  concerns  acquired  or  merged 
dxinng  the  last  30  years.  Beginning  in  1932, 
the  number  of  mergers  rose  ataadlly  from' 
397  to  a  peak  at  1.316  la  1939.  Thereafter 
the  ntunber  of  mergers  leveled  off  at  leas 
than  200  In  1032  and  varied  within  a  range 
from  87  to  419  throughout  the  fortlsa.  How- 
ever, mergers  rose  rapidly  in  1951.  reached 
822  in  1952.  and  sUyed  at  a  high  level  In 
1953  and  1954.  ^^ 

While  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  aa  aspart  oa 
tax  matters.  It  U  very  obvtous  to  me  that 
the  ability  to  carry  over  business  losses  from 
one  year  to  offset  profiU  In  another  year  U 
a  strong  factor  in  this  merger  movement.  It 
Is  very  dtfllcult  for  the  small  corporation 
suffering  losses  caused  in  many  instances  by 
lU  smallneas  alone,  to  resist  the  eager  em- 
brace of  the  profitable  giant  seeking  a  dowry 
of  tax  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
prior  losses  of  the  unfortunate  bride  to  ba. 
I  do  not  have  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
But  until  some  solution  Is  fotmd  we  must 
do  whatever  we  can  to  strengthen  small  com- 
panies end  thus  make  them  less  attracuva 
to  the  rich  suiter  with  a  loss  carryover  gleam 
In  his  eye.  My  amendments  will  reduce  the 
taxes  on  small  companies  and  the  income 
retained  thereby  wUl  contribute  directly  to 
this  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  others  In 
this  country  who  believe  that  the  corporate- 
tax  structure  favors  the  growth  of  large  tnmi' 
nesses  as  against  small  businesses.  For  In- 
stance, last  December,  when  testifying  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Tax  Policy  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report.  Mr  Dei- 
ter  M.  Keeaer.  vice  president  and  director  of 
the  economics  department  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co  .  made  the  foUowlng  SUU- 
ment: 

"I  think  we  have  at  the  preeent  time  a 
high  and  satisfactory  level  of  business  In- 
vestment.   •    •    •   But  simply  la   Urms   at 
maintaining  an  adequate  level  of  investment. 
I  would  not  aay  that  the  present  U  an  occa- 
sion to  reduce  the  corporate-tax  rate.     Ex- 
cept, may  I  give  thU  qualification?     Main- 
taining this  rate  means  that  you  are  going 
to  have  larger  and  larger  corporate  units  at 
the  expense  of  smaller  units.     This  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  great  social,  pollUcal.  and  eco- 
nomic   significance.     Over    a    period    with 
which  we  are  concerned,  the  smaller  corpora- 
tions, as  you  woU  know,  have  not  had  tha 
same  rate  of  growth  atul  caplUl  acquisiUon." 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  exactly  my  position. 
Unless  some  action  Is  taken  to  reverse  the 
present  trend,  the  growth  of  small  bustneeaea 
WUl  continue  to  lag  and  their  relative  posi- 
tion In  o\ir  economy  wUl  continue  to  worsen. 
And  while  on  the  general  subject  of  growth, 
we  should  expect  that  as  population  grow* 
and    as    business    acUvity    ex  panda,    there 
should  be  an  expansion  of  business  oppor- 
tunlty  and  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
business  firms.     But  look  at  the  record  aa 
shown  on  page  231  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic report.     While  there  was  an  annual 
Increase  of  almost  56.000  firms  during  tha 
period  between  1948  and  1953.  the  number  of 
new  operating  firms  increased  by  only  28300 
from  June  1954  to  June  1956.     And  this  lat- 
ter period  has  been  characterised  as  a  boom- 
ing economy.     If  this  is  whst  happens  in  a 
boom.  I  submit  that  the  small  businesses  of 
thU  country  might  be  better  off  without  It. 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out 
some    specific    and    significant    advantages 
which   large   corporaUons   have   under   our 
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present  Vederal  tax  laws.  One  example  of 
existing  Ug-btistness  bias  In  our  corporate 
tax  laws  Involreetbe  aoeelerated  depreetatton 
of  new  maehlnery.  while  similar  treatment 
Is  net  stvailaisia  for  used  maehlnery.  It  la 
well  kiunra  ttnt  small  naslnsssiiB  scb  ttaa- 
prtnelpal  purohaaera  o<  used  maehlBery. 
Thus,  the  vary  significant  iMaeftt  of  ths  ao- 
eelerated depreciation  tax  provisions  are  not 
available  to  many  smaller  corporations. 

Now.  some  people  adrorate  Including  sec- 
ondhand mnrhlnery  under  the  accelprwted 
depreciation  provtirtnns  but  T  think  that  this 
action  alone  would  merrty  aooentuate  the 
problstn.  For  example,  under  preaeor  law  a 
large  oorporatlon  can,  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  depreclata  new  maiihluery  to  a  figure 
below  tu  market  value.  Tha  large  eorpora- 
tton  can  then  sell  this  machtneTy  for  more 
than  its  depreciated  valU'?  and  trr;it  the  in- 
coone  as  a  capital  gain.  If  secondhand  ma- 
chlnsry  had  tha  benefit  of  aocalsraxcd  da|»»- 
riaUoa.  sDiall  bustncaaea  vrould  be  niDie  eager 
to  buy  secondhaud  eqii-pment.  Then  the 
giant  oorpunuions  would  retUu^  evau  greater 
profits  from  tha  salea  and  greater  capital 
gain  windfalls. 

Tha  way  to  treat  small  businesses  fftlrty 
wmild  be  to  permit  arcelerated  depreciation 
of  both  old  and  new  matrhtnerr.  and  to  tax 
Income  derived  from  the  sale  of  depredatsd 
maehlBary  at  tha  regular  rates  for  oorporate 
Income.  But  untU  sucb  changes  are  nuMle, 
this  is  one  more  factor  conuibutlng  to  Uie 
financial  dilemma  of  small  businesses. 

ATKither  advantage  for  large  corporations 
Is  thetr  ahltlty  to  attract  and  hold  highly 
skilled  management  and  'eehnlcal  pereonnel 
by  def  erred  oompeiisatloa  plauK  Theaa 
plana  reduce  the  Impaet  of  lxidl\-tdual  la- 
conM  tax  ratea  and  glv*  a  higher  real  income 
to  such  employees.  For  Instance,  a  special 
bonus  is  given  large  oor))oratlOQs  by  those 
provisions  of  the  tax  laws  which  deal  with 
stock  options.  All  rsilarird  employees  m\irt 
pay  tturss  upon  thetr  incomes  m  the  regular 
Ineome-tax  rmteaw  The  fartuiuita  recipient  of 
a  stork  oiitton.  towevar.  pays  no  tax.  in  most 
Inetanrea.  wtiea  tie  rseelv««  the  opUoa;  pays 
no  tax  whan  h*  axsvctses  the  opttoa;  and 
paya  only  a  capital  gains  tax  lipon  any  profit 
be  makes  when  he  sells  tlie  stock. 

To  qu.'xllfy  for  this  pr«ferred  treatment. 
the  mrp<Tnitlon  must  be  able  to  value  Its 
stock  by  wwne  acceptable  reference  to  market 
value  at  the  time  the  optic  n  is  Rrnntad.  The 
■mall  corporation,  which  s  doaely  held,  has 
great  diflBtUty  In  meeting  thU  requirement. 
Aa  a  reeult.  It  la  the  large  putalicly  tield  oor- 
perations  which  benefit.  Almost  half  the 
corporations  ll»ted  on  the  Wsw  Tflrk  Stock 
ExchanKe  have  such  plana  The  rrrenue  loss 
to  the  Oovemn»ent  ctinnoi  be  eetlmated,  but 
it  is  vmrf  substantial. 

By  tlUa  and  similar  d»\i'ytm,  big  btutosss  1» 
able  to  attract  and  to  huld  the  most  aWe 
teehnlcat  and  exeeutlvw  talent.  A  small 
curporattoa  must  pay  much  higher  salarlrs, 
if  Its  employcea  who  do  cot  have  stock  op- 
tions, are  to  be  able  to  keep,  after  taxes,  as 
mnrh  as  the  emploroes  of  the  large  corpo- 
ration wtiich  does  h.iv^  a  stock  option  plan 
In  f>.roe.  If.-ituraily.  in  a  competitive  lalior 
market,  the  most  valuable  euiptoyeee  wtll 
taad  to  satsr  the  eoiploy  of  the  corporations 
paying  them  tha  hlgheat  net  salanea.  altar 


Sven  the  owner  of  the  small  corporation 
may  lielleve  that  he  himself  can  find  refuge 
agslnrt  buslnesB  risk,  attain  relstlve  secTirlty, 
and  provide  a  ftnid  for  his  rettrement  by  giv- 
ing up  his  small  business  and  going  to  work 
for  a  large  corparatlon.  Ilie  tax  laws  foster 
this  tvsnd  by  such- ptovtatona  aa  reetrletad 
stoolB  opttonsk 

Mr.  Chairman.  L  ballsnre  tbat  tha  aoHBd- 
msnta  I  has*  oAerad.wUl  ssrsw  to  rallev^  to 
some  extant,  tha  ooastant-daala  ot  msnsoe 
meat  pasaownel  frmaanmll  business  Agrowp* 
Ina.  "—^o^'t^nm  siilsimlsa  prsaaata  a  chaU- 
Isnga  to  managcBoenU  and  ^ood  management 
will  stay  with  the  business  so  long  as  they 


can  participate  la  Its  growth.     If  our  tax 
policies   militate    agalosf  growth,   there   Is 
little  Ineentlve  to  the  personnel.    In  addi- 
tion, hlglBsr  retalnad  earnings  would  eswUa 
the  husliisaa  to  pay  hlgtaar 
to«,  would  ustia  ta  kaa| 
from  accepting   positions  with 
pnnise. 

Still  another  advantage  of  the  large  corpo- 
rations is  their  abilUy  to  adjtnt  to  tax  rates 
with  little  effect  upon  thetr  rates  of  etOTilngB 
aftsr  taxsa.  This  is  (xtealUe  baeauae  large 
corporations  can,  to  a  consldsrabia  extant, 
shift  a  large  portion  at  th^r  taxea  to  con- 
Bumsrs  ia  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Thla  is 
^specially  the  case  In  industries  which  are 
dominated  by  one  or  a  few  corporate  giants, 
and  where  competition  does  not  operate  to 
hold  prlcea  dowru 

Small  corporations  can  rasely  set  prices 
to  absorb  taxes.  There  are  too  many  of  them 
and  generally  no  sli^e  one  la  in  a  positton 
to  exert  sutaJstantml  control  over  prloes  la 
iu  industry. 

Actually,  the  small  corporation  gets  hit 
from  both  sides  under  the  present  corporate 
trx  structure.  His  raw  materials  tend  to 
be  produced  by  giant  concerns  which  can 
pasa  on  a  large  share  of  thetr  taxes  to  him. 
Thus,  corporate  taxes,  for  the  small  aarpom- 
tiOB.  wtU  gtneraUy  rsewlt  in  higher  costs. 
At  tha  same  tlma.  ha  doaa  not  have  tha 
economia  power  to  set  prlcea  to  absorb  hla 
own  taxes. 

And  finally  some  very  wist  pi  utIsIuiib  In 
the  tax  law,  designed  to  encourage  research 
and  expsrtmantal  progranu  by  laduatry, 
operate  to  the  primary  benefit  of  bjgtiuslnesa. 
Theaa  proviaiaaa  offer  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment of  expenditures  made  for  reasarch. 
While  these  provisions  have  considerable 
merit.  I  think  we  should  frankly  admit  that 
the  benenta  inure  almoet  exchnlvely  to  big 
btialneeses. 

nirthemwre.  tha  dftfensa  needs  of  tha 
NattoB  raqulra  dtraet  Federal  expendlturea 
Snr  reaearoh  for  weapons  and  other  itams 
of  military  neoessity.  Tha  sine  of  thasa 
Federal  expendlturea  anaounta  to  over  a 
billion  dollars  every  year,  and  the  contracts 
go  prlnnuily  to  our  huge  industrial  cor- 
porations. It  vrould  seem  that  the  law  baa 
compouBilad  tha  adenntajpe  of  big  bnslnsas 
in  the  field  of  research — or.  as  I  have  heard 
it  said  more^  ooUoqulall]^— "titsm  as  has 
gits." 

This  la  just  one  more  sat  of  rimimstanoea 
lllustratiug  an  economic  bias  in  favor  of  big 
business.  Tax  relict  for  small  businesses  is 
tlie  best  way  to  offset  some  of  this  Was,  and 
I  think  that  sueh  relief  must  be  granted. 

And  while  on  tha  sabjeet  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  output  ctf  indiBtrtal  con- 
cams,  we  siiould  lemsmber  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  tha  totak?  busineas  in  this 
country  is  nitscrtatffl  with  the  national  de- 
fense. Defense  contracts  awarded  In  1955 
totaled  over  $15  billion.  And  in  spite  of 
congressional  effbits  to  divert  some  of  this 
spending  to  small  flrma.  the  major  purttoa 
haa  9one  to  a  feiw  giant  corporations. 

The  Ssnnto  Armed  3crvleeB  Gommittae  r»> 
eentiy  reported  tbat  from  June  1980  through.' 
June  1963.  over  63  percent  of  tha  value  at  aU. 
defense  contracU  went  to  ths  100  largest 
defense  contractors.  During  the  period  of 
Ju!y  1958  through  December  1954,  this  per- 
centage rose  to  over  68  peroent.  It"  is  no 
answer  to  pretend  that  smeh  oondtttona  are 
Insivltabla.  Itia  ability  to  accumulsta  capi- 
tal and  grow  through  mora  equitahla  coov 
poiate  tax  ratea  would  be  a  very  Important 
factor  In  reversing  this  trend  ot  defense  lu^r- 
Ing  from  the  largest  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  introduction-  of 
mr  hills.  S.  3126  and  8.  3129,  T  harve  been 
adnoBlshed  that  I  stould  not  forge*  thoaa- 
smidX  nualnafiaaa  vrtiiata  sb»  panprtatontalpa 
or  pntnarsbipK  andtwtilah  do  no$choaae  to 
flla  a  oMQpmto  taia  ratam.  aa  panntttod  un»- 
dar  tike    IDM  Resvnua  Act.     I  aasuza  yait. 
that  I  have  not  forgotton  these  businesses, 
and  I  urge  the  committees  of  Congress  who 


study  and  draft  our  tax.  laws  not  to  forget 
thnn.  Some  way  should  be  found  to  relieve 
the  tax  bufdeti  at  aU  those  with  low  and 
middle-  Incomes,  whether  their  Incomes  are 
derived  from  wages,  farms,  professional  serv- 
ices, proprietorships,  or  partnerships.  How- 
ever, It  should  b«  noted  that  aity  corpco-ato 
Inonma  whiah  la  saved  by  my  amendments, 
and  which  is  not  retained  fhr  oarporat* 
growth,  will  t>e  taxed  aa  lodivMual  incoaie  of 
the  stockholders  reoaivtng  It. 

Although  I  could  recommend  other 
changes  in  the  tax  laws,  including  changes 
in  the  Individual  tax  rates.  I  am  iorf*^  to 
view  the  situation  realistically  and  recognize 
that  Roma  wasn't  built  in  a  day.  Ftankly. 
here  Is  tha  situation.  The  House  of  Hepae- 
sentatlves  has  pasaed  a  bin  wtvich  will  con- 
tinue the  oorpMsrato  tax  rate  and  certain 
excise  tax  rates  at  th^r  present  levels.  While 
diverse  amendments  on  chverFe  subjceta 
could  be  offered  on  soeh  a  blU,  the  practical 
approach  and  courteous  ^proach  to  the 
conunitteea  of  Congreas  is  to  limit  amend- 
ments to  the  subject  matter  treated  in  the 
biU. 

Under- the  drcumstaneea;  r  tliinie  amend- 
menta  should  relate  only  to  changes  in  the 
corporate  tax  structure.  However,  I  respect- 
fully 'urge  your  conunittee  to  gi^  early  and 
earnest  consideration  to  a  revision  of  the- 
indlvidual  Income-tax  rates  in  the  Interest 
of  all  our  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
small  businesses  are  in  a  bad  way  In  this 
country.  Thla  ia  shown  by  Imsinasa  failtn-ea. 
by  hustnwis  merger,  and  Izy  profit  ratioa  and 
salaa  voluaie  of  different  size  daaaes  of  ooe- 
porationa.  I  believe  that  condlttona  ^st 
in  our  general  economy  as  well  as  in  the  tax 
law  itself  which  contributes  to  and  aggra^Tites 
this  situation,  in  considering  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  present  corporate  tax-  rstee.  you 
hava  an  opportunity  to  offset  in  a  real  iPMiy 
soaie  of  the  dlaadvantasea:  faced,  by  tha 
small-business  man. 

The  present  rate  structure  seems  to  have. 
fAnt'->^si*-iH  to  tha  decline  ia  tha  relative 
importance  of  small  biislnrss  in  recent  years. 
To  the  extent  that  our  tax  laws  foster  larger 
and  larger  business  units,  our  political 
deniowacy  is  weakened.  I  am  sure  that  we 
ail  reoognlse  the  retattonahlp  between  tha 
Eurrlval  of  many  thriving  bustnesa  unite 
and.  the  mrvlval  of  our  poUtieal  democracy. 
•TSiese  amendmente  will  aaaiat  those  com- 
panies in  tha  formative  or  development  stage 
to  overcome  initial  capital  difficulties,  and. 
wlU  assure  a  continuing  supply  of  capital 
when  It  Is  needed  to  maintain  the  competi- 
tive position  of  thesmall-buslneas  enterprise. 
I  can  think  of  no  action  more  vital  to  tha 
maintenance  of  our  system  at  free  enterprise 
than  the  enoourageinent  and  davaUquuent 
of  cjnvaii  businesses.  Thej^  are  tha  very,  foun- 
dation of  our  national  economy. 
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ICr.  WnXIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btbd]  in  urging  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  As  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  stated,  the  bill  must  be 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President  be- 
fore BCarch  31  to  avoid  a  substantial  loss 
Jn  revenue. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FoLBKiGBT]  has  an  amend- 
ment to  propose  to  the  bill.  I.  too,  have 
an  amendment  which  I  had  hoped  to 
submit  to  the  bill.  However.  I  think  we 
are  in  complete  agreement  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  have  any  amendments 
considered,  based  on  their  merits,  be- 
cause the  bill  must  be  promptly  i>assed 
by  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  receipts  of 
the  United  States  for  fiscal  1956  are  esU- 
mated  at  $66,300.000,GOO ;  and  the  esU- 
mated  expenditures  amount  to  $65  900,- 
000.000.  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of 
$400  million.  If  the  pending  bill  is  not 
passed,  the  resultant  loss  in  revenue  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  will  be 
12,300.000,000.  That  would  result  in  a 
deficit,  instead  of  a  surplus,  this  year; 
there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $1,900,000,000 
If  we  do  not  promptly  enact  the  pending 
measure. 

I  The  bill  provides  for  an  extension  of 
khe  corporate  taxes  at  52  percent,  rather 
;han  allowing  those  taxes  to  be  dropped 
}ack  to  the  proposed  47  percent.  The 
atter  proposal  would  involve  a  loss  of 
12.020.000.000. 

Also  involved  are  $222  million  of  ex- 
Eise  taxes  on  alcohol.  $194  million  in 
excise  taxes  on  tobacco,  $250  million  in 
axes  on  gasoline,  $375  million  in  excise 
axes  on  passenger  cars,  $118  million  in 
excise  taxes  on  trucks  and  automobile 
Murts.  and  $7  million  in  excise  taxes  on 
liesel  fuels — or,  in  total,  excise  taxes  of 
1.100.000.000. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
kt  the  present  time  the  budget  is  barely 
m  an  even  keel.  I  feel  that  the  Congress 
las  no  alternative  but  to  extend  both 
he  corporate-tax  and  the  excise-tax 
mtes.  as  proposed  by  the  President  and  as 
"ccowmended  by  the  Finance  Com- 
nlttee. 

At  a  later  date  I  will  oCrer  to  another 
>ill  the  amendment  sponsored  by  my- 
.  elf  and  three  other  Senators  wherein  we 


propose  to  cut  the  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  and  gas  from  the  existing  rate  of 
27  V^  to  15  percent.  This  amendment  is 
being  withheld  at  this  time  in  the  inter- 
est of  obtaining  prompt  passage  of  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bilL 

The  bill  <H.  R.  9166)  was  ordered.to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

REVENUE   POR    THE   DISTRICT   OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  Calendar  1738. 
House  bill  9770,  providing  revenue  for 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9770)  to  provide  revenue  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  I  direct 
my  remarks  particularly  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk],  because  I 
know  of  his  interest  in  this  bill. 

This  is  the  District  of  Columbia  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1956.  The  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  extended  over  the  past 
3  months.  There  were  extended  hear- 
ings with  the  staffs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  District  Committees.  Likewise, 
there  were  extended  hearings  with  the 
Commissioners  and  their  staffs.  The  re- 
sult is  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

The  purpose  Is  to  provide  additional 
revenue  needed  for  financing  the  District 
Government's  activities,  including  po- 
lice, health,  welfare,  education,  the 
courts,  and  various  other  general  gov- 
ernmental functions,  which  account  for 
approximately  79  percent  of  the  Dis- 
trict's total  budget 

There  were  sufficient  revenues  for  the 
parking,  water  supply,  and  sewerage 
programs,  which  represent  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  District's  annual  budget. 
The  largest  measure  of  Increase  in  the 
District's  budget  for  1956  came  about 
because  of  the  pay  increases  for  officers 
and  employees  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment, which  were  granted  by  Congress 
in  1955;  also  as  a  result  of  the  appro- 
priation of  $18  million  as  the  Federal 
share,  rather  than  the  $20  million  ap- 
propriation which  had  been  authorized 
in  the  revenue  measiue.  but  was  not  fully 
appropriated.  This  left  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10  million  a  jrear 
to  be  raised  through  this  particular  rev- 
enue measure. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  pro- 
vide $11,737,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1957, 
and  $13,737,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958. 
The  items  making  up  these  two  totals, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1057  and  the  fiscal 
year  1958,  are  composed  of  a  nimiber  of 
different  items  on  which  I  shall  make 
some  comment. 


Th  -i  Individual  Income  tax  was  changed 
•0  as  to  reduce  the  personal  exemptions 
from  $4,000  to  $1,000.  Tax  ratM  were 
increased,  and  provision  was  made  for 
legislative  withholding,  in  order  to  raise 
this  amount  of  money.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1957  the  individual  income  tax 
to  be  raised  will  be  $3,400,000;  and  in 
1958  and  thereafter,  $5,300,000. 

The  second  item  used  for  raising  the 
tax  revenues  was  a  broadening  of  the 
provision  with  respect  to  the  rental  of 
personal  property,  so  as  to  impose  a  2- 
percent  sales  and  use  tax  on  the  rental 
of  tangible  personal  property,  omitting 
only  rental  of  films,  records,  or  any  type 
of  sound  transcribing  by  theaters  or 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  the 
rental  of  textiles,  the  essential  part  of 
which  rental  includes  the  service  of  laun- 
dering or  cleaning  thereof. 

7 he  next  amendment  was  an  amend- 
ment to  title  n.  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act.  It  provides  that  the 
present  exemption  on  meals  shall  be 
lowered  from  50  cents  to  14  cents.  It 
is  calculated  by  the  Commissioners  and 
by  the  staff  members  that  the  amount 
to  be  raised  in  1957  f:om  this  item  will 
be  $900,000.  and  a  like  amount  in  1958.» 
The  fourth  item  is  an  increase  in  taxes 
upon  wines,  first,  imposing  a  new  tax  of 
15  cents  on  table  wines,  increasing  the 
tax  from  20  cents  to  33  cents  on  forti- 
fied wines,  and  increasing  the  tax  from 
30  to  45  cents  on  champagnes  and  spar- 
kling wines. 

The  gallonage  tax  on  liquors  was  in- 
creased from  $1  to  $1.25  a  gallon.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  increase  will  bring  in 
revenue  of  $980.C00  in  this  fiscal  year. 
and  a  like  amount  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  tax  on  beer  was  increased  from 
its  present  Xmx  of  $1.25  a  barrel  to  $1.S0 
a  barrel,  an  increase  of  25  cents.  The 
request  of  the  city  commissioners  on  this 
item  was  an  Increase  to  $2.50  a  barrel, 
instead  of  the  present  $1.25  a  barreL 
The  committee  felt  that  a  25-cent  in- 
crease was  Justified  in  connection  with 
the  increases  on  wines  and  liquors.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  increase  of  25  cents  a 
barrel  will  bring  in  a  total  addlUonal 
revenue  of  $132,000. 

The  committee  likewise  Imposed  a  li- 
cense fee  of  $25  a  year  on  unsalaried 
persons  engaged  in  unincorporated  busi- 
nesses who  are  exempt  from  the  unin- 
corporated business  tax.  It  is  a  $25  tax 
on  doctors,  lawyers,  architects,  engineers, 
and  other  professions.  It  contains  a 
specific  exemption  for  nurses.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  bring  in  a  total  revenue  of 
$175,000  in  each  of  two  fiscal  years. 

The  committee  reported  to  the  Senate 
a  suggested  increase  in  the  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $4  million  a  year  as  the  Federal 
share  of  its  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia's  govenunental  activities. 
This  is  an  increase  from  the  original  fig- 
ure of  $2  million.  The  committee  felt 
that  it  was  fully  Justified,  because  of  the 
great  amotmt  of  land  in  the  District 
which  Is  no  longer  subject  to  taxation. 
It  felt  that  the  Government's  share 
should  be  considerably  greater. 

The  remaining  item  Is  an  Increase  In 
the  real  estate  tax  of  10  cents  from  $2.20 
to  $2.30  a  hundred  dollars.  The  pro- 
vision requires  no  additional  legislation 
action,  and  was  considered  in  arriving  at 
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figures  which  will  iwovide  a  total  revenue 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  thia  year  <rf 
$il,737,000.  and  a  total  revenue  in  11168 
and  thereafter  of  $13,737,000  a  year. 

That  is  a  rather  brief  statement  of  the 
compfmente  that  make  up  the  tax  nev^ 
enue  measure  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
see  on  the  floor  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  BballI,  a  member  of  the  oom- 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Subeommittee  Fiscal  Affairs.  Ha 
worked  long  hours  and  very  dlUgentiir  in 
attempting  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  equi- 
table tax  revenue  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  BKALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Nevada  (Mr.  BiblbJ,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subeommittee  and  as  a  mnn- 
ber  of  the  full  committee,  has  given  a 
very  eondse  and  full  statement  in  eac- 
planation  of  the  pending  bill.  I  do  net 
wish  to  add  anything,  except  that  I  cer- 
tainly should  like  to  say  that  the  Senator 
worked  very  hard  in  committee,  first  in 
arriving  at  agreements  in  the  joint  com- 
mittee deUberatians  on  the  bill  and  then 
when  the  bill  was  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  oommittee  of  the 
Senate.  In  oommittee  we  aoo^Hed  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  bill.  lam  hope- 
ful that  we  wiU  not  change  the  bill  fur- 
ther, because  both  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  of  the  legislation  worked 
very  hard  in  trying  to  arrive  at  what  we 
think  and  what  we  hope  is  a  fair  oon- 
clusion  for  an  equitable  tax  bilL 

It  must  be  remembered  that  some  of 
the  increases  were  brought  about  by  rea^ 
son  of  the  fact  that  Congress  Increased 
the  salaries  of  some  of  the  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  refer  to  po- 
licemen and  teachers,  whose  salariee  were 
increased  by  Congress  last  year.  Those 
increases  are  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  the  additional  revenue  is  necessary. 
I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill 
as  amroved  by  the  commitlee. 

Mr.  MORSK.  Mr.  President,  in  dis- 
cussing the  pending  bill,  I  wish  to  pay 
a  very  deserved  compliment  to  the  Sen- 
ator frou  Nevada  [Mr.  Bulk]  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BballJ. 
They,  in  behalf  of  all  of  us  in  the  Senate, 
spent  a  great  many  hours  during  recent 
weeks  in  legislative  drudgery — that  is 
what  it  really  waa — that  should  not  have 
to  be  performed  by  anyone  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  service  whiah  those  two  Sen- 
ators performed  for  the  Stfiate  is  deeerv- 
ing  of  our  very  deep  thanlu.  The  faet 
that  I  take  e»oeption  to  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  oommittee  as 
set  forth  in  the  bUl  is  in  no  way  to  be 
interpreted  as  any  reflecUMi  whatever 
on  either  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bulk]  or  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr:  BiALLl.  We  have  some  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  However,  those  two 
Senators  did  a  very  good  Job.  indeed, 
under  a  procedural  arrangement  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  is  totally  bad. 

In  fact,  if  anyone  wishes  to  see  a  good 
example  of  how  unwise  and  undesirable 
and  bad  our  whole  procedure  in  handling 
District  of  Columbia  affairs  ia.  aU  he 
need  do  is  to  look  at  the  Senate  at  thie< 
mimite.  Judging  by  the  attendenre  on 
the  floor  now.  the  Soiate  has  Just  about 
as  much  intecest  in  this  subject  as  ia 
whether  the  wild  pt*'"»***  of  Timbuktu* 
have  ticks  on  thenb. 


That  is  understandable,  Mr.  President, 
because:  we  are  now  going  through  a 
procedure  in  the  Senate  that  we  should 
not  even  be  asked  to  touch.  Thoam.  pro- 
eedures  have,  to  do  with  the  oonaidera* 
tion  of  the  problems  of  nmning  »  mu- 
nicipal government,  and  problems  con- 
fronting the  people  of  this  city.  Instead, 
we  ought  to  set  up  true  hone  rule  fior 
the  Dlirtrict  of  Columbia. 

The  working  out  of  a  budget  for  ttie 
District  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  a 
city  government,  not  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  sitting  here  al- 
most in  atisentia  this  afternoon,  in  try- 
ing to  function  as  a  city  couneil  for  the 
District,  of  r'rtinnnKi.t  I  do  Qot  know  of 
any  better  argxunent  that  anyone  can 
use  in  support  of  the  need  for  true  home 
rule  than  what  is  going  on  in  the  Stoate 
at  this  minute. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  BfORSB.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  16  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  Ssnate  did  pass  swdi  a  home 
rule  bill  last  year?  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  was  very  active  in  be- 
half of  that  bin.  What  he  is  saying 
now  repraeents  my  views  also.  This  is 
an  examide  of  why  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  have  self-rule  and  sell- 
govenuBent.  However,  we  did  pass  sueh 
a  bill  last  year.  It  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  an  u? ei  whelming  vote,  as  L 
remember. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  passed  a  home  mle 
UlL  It  did  not  go  nearly  as  far  ae  it 
should  have  gone.  Howevw,  we  thought 
it  was  the  best  bUl  that  oould  be  passed 
under  all  the  drcumstanoea,  or  that 
would  be  oonsideted  by  the  House.  We 
know  what  happened  to  it  in  the  House, 
of  course.  No  action  has  been  taken,  on 
it  at  all.  My  point  is  that  as  we  oome 
DOW  to  take  up  the  fiscal  destiny  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia< — 
and.  I  might  say  that  we  will  be  through 
with  the  consideration  of  this  bin  in 
less  than  an  hour — we  win  dispose  of  the 
flseal  destiny  of  the  people  of  the  Distriot 
of  Colombia  with  an  attendance  in  the 
Senate  of  10  or  16  MemU^i^,  at  the  very 
most.  We  will  do  that  ^thin  the  next 
hour,  and  what  we  do  will  be  doxK  with 
the  imderstanding  of  not  mare  than  the 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Distxiet-of  Cohmitoia. 
L  wish  to  make  this  point  at.  the  very 
beginning  beforel  offer  any  rnnenrimente 
to  the  bill,  becaiiae  I  belisve  itoUustratse 
again  the  great  need  for  Congress  to 
relinquish  its  function  as  the  city  ooun- 
otL  of  the  Distriot  of  Columbia.  But  so 
long  as  we  have  the  duty  still:  vested  in 
us»  we  have  to  do  the  beet  we  can. 

I  think  the  Sonator  from  Nevada  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  have  done 
the  best  that  oould  be  done  under  ttie 
procedurea  whicdi  limited  than. 

X  wish  to  say  something  about  thoEse 
procedurea)  because  we  ran  into  the  situ» 
ation  in  the  oonunittee  the  otiier  day. 
These  two  Senators  are,  of  course,  not 
responsJMe  for  Ik  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Henator  from 
Nevada  would  oorreet  me  if  L.  do  not. 
properly  desoribe  the  preeaduve^ 

Subeommittees  ol  the  2.  District  at 
Columbia  CkMnmittaes  hold  Joint  hear- 
ings on  budgetary  matters.    Witnesses^ 


are  brought  before  1  oommittee.  and, 
after  ttmae  wltneens  are  beard,  Inelnrting 
Dtstfiot:  o<  Colundiia  otlfcrtala,.  we  have 
the  proeedure  that  memberaof  the  Joint 
cammifitee  get  together  and.  work  out  a 
proposed  bndgetary  report.  It  is  a  sort 
of  s  oonferenoe  eomndttee  in  advance, 
where  House  representatives  and  Seaaate 
representatrves  sit  down  together  and 
reidly  work  out  what  amonnta  to  oon- 
ferenee  reeommendatiana  on  the^budcirt 
in  achranee.  ^ 

I.  think  it  is  very  bad  proeedtir^  Mif: 
Freeident.  As  a  member  of  the  DtatriBt 
of  Columbia  Committee.  I  wi^  to  say 
that  if  another  opportunity  comes  for 
working  out  the  budget  I  shall  do  what 
I  can  to  prevent  that  proeednre,  Ijeeause 
in.  my  opinion  it  plaoisa  our  own  repre- 
sentatiws  on  the  conference  in  a  very 
dlAeidt  position.  We  found  that  out 
a  few  momiiigs  ago  ^rtien  we  came  to 
mark  up  the  bilL  They  cannot  sit  down 
with  House  conferees  and  worfc  out  a 
bw^Pet  like  the  District  budget,  and  than 
come  to  our  oommittee  and  very  ea/rily 
differ  fcom  tlie  understandings  they 
reached  in  the  oonferenee  with  the  Hboae 
of  RepresentBttvee.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
undes^able  procedure.  What  we  shonki 
do  is  to-  have  our  own  badget  bearings 
on  these  matters,  readr  our  oivn  oondu- 
sions,  pass  what  the  Senate  thinks  the 
bill  should  be.  and  at  that  point  go  into 
oonference  with  the  House  for  the  first 
time. 

Ur.  BEALL.  Mt.  President.  wlU  the 
nenatnr  from  Oregon  shield? 

BBr.  MORfflL   I  yield. 

Mr.  wwar.T.  This  was  net  an  Innow* 
Mam.  ft  has  been  gnstomaiy  f  iir  years 
to  meet  with  the  Honae  committee.  It 
does  reenlt  in  the  committee  hearing 
one  group  of  witnesses,  and  we  oan  dls^ 
cuas  the  issues  ^thout  repetition.  We 
oan  meet  as  s  group,  and  that  praotiee 
has  been  followed  fbr  some  time.  The 
Hjonae  oommittee  has  nine  members  on 
the  sBbooBunittee.  Iliey  weie  pveaent 
at:  represented,  and  practieally  aU  of 
them  voted  on  every  issue.  I  am  sore 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  agree  with 
me  that- the  chairman  of  the  fiill  com- 
mittee would  let  any  Member  come  in 
and  sit  with  ua,  if  he  oared  to  do  so.  We 
would  have  been  dettghted  to  have  him: 
We  wBlcoBKe  that  proaednre^  parttenlarly 
inretaxnee  to  tazation  fbr  thiai 
asmnnnity.  I  thinlt  that  i£  the": 
is  cheeked  bank,  it  win  be  fnmdthak 
thia  proeednre  has  been  f oUewed  in^  ther 
Cungieea  for  a »>«—  of  years. 

Mr.  MOBHB.  I  am.  nat^  disputing  tiiat 
it  has  beeiL  the  proeediirr  of  ttae  Qeoh- 
ralttee  on  theDiatnataf:GbhUBbiUu  We. 
have  oondncted.  flaaid.  affaire  of:  the  Die- 
triet  dtffereEDtly  from  ttae  way  we  pro- 
oeed  in  the  matter  of  at^ropriatlBna  in 
ti»  Senate  tor  other  branches  of  tin 
Govemmentv  and  it  ia  neit  psodnring 
proper  lesnlta. 

So,  Mr.  Efeesident  I  hope  ttot-sgiotber 
year  we.staall  have  our  own*  1  iMlepentliw i to 
hearings  so  that  the  memtaeza  of  our 
ooannittee  shall,  in  no  ^ray  be  put  into 
the  irmritlir**  of  sa-eailed  pRjudgment  on. 
these  mattera  when  waeome  to  vomA  up) 
VBbb-  btil  in  oonrndttee.  Sa^i  one  of:  vm 
leeau  oeer  backward — and  why  should 
we  not  da  st> — to  favor  ttae  n— sheaw  of' 
the  committee.   We  support  the  aenatnr 
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from  Nerada  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  because,  after  all.  they  have 
been  representing  our  committee.  It 
has  amoimted  to  a  preconference  with 
the  House,  and  all  the  presumptions  are 
In  favor  of  supporting  our  own  commit- 
tee members.  The  proposals  for  mi^^1"g 
changes  In  the  Joint  report  that  comes 
back  from  the  Joint  committee  are  placed 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  I  protest,  and 
hope  that  another  year  we  shall  follow 
the  same  procedure  policies  In  connec- 
tion with  the  District  of  Columbia  fiscal 
affairs  that  we  follow  in  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  fiscal  affairs  Involving 
other  governmental  bodies. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  come  to  the 
matter  of  my  major  objection  to  House 
bill  9770.  and  that  Is  that  under  that 
bin  as  It  came  to  us  the  other  morning 
In  the  District  Committee  there  is  pro- 
vision for  a  $2  million  increase  in  the 
Federal  payment  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  said  In  the  committee,  and 
repeat  It  here,  that  that  is  a  poUcy  of 
parsimony.  We  do  not  begin  to  appro- 
priate a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
Judgment,  we  place  too  great  a  burden 
upon  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  not  a  large  enough  bur- 
den upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  I  said  in  committee  the  other 
day.  and  I  repeat  here,  that  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  placed  at 
a  great  dlsadv4ntage  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  have  voting  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress.  They  do  not  have 
men  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  who 
are  politically  representative  of  them  and 
responsible  to  them.  They  have  to  rely 
upon  Members  of  the  Congress  elected  by 
voters  in  other  States. 

I  think  that  as  the  result  of  that  situa- 
tion. Mr.  President,  as  well  as  of  not 
giving  the  people  of  the  District  home 
rule,  we  get  just  the  kind  of  inequity 
and  Injustice  that  I  am  protesting  this 
afternoon;  a  resxilt  of  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  appropriate  a  proper 
amount  of  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  should  now  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  our  staff  members  on  the  District  of 
Colimibia    Committee    to    the    figures 
I  am  about  to  give,  because.  If  they  are 
not  accurate.  I  shall  make  the  correction 
In  the  transcript.    There  was  a  time 
when    It    was    provided,    as    I    recall 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  at 
previous  hearings,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributed  40  percent,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  contributed  60  per- 
cent, of  the  cost  of  operating  the  District 
of  Columbia  government.    The  ratio  was 
40  to  60,  and  it  lasted  for  a  great  many 
years.    The  committee  had  information 
on  this  subject  submitted  to  us  in  a  re- 
port, and  it  was  discussed  at  some  length. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  uiumimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  table  showing  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  payable  from 
the  general  revenues  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  years  1924-57. 
exclusive,  in  each  case  of  appropriations 
payable   from   the   highway   fund,   the 
water  fund,  sanitary  sewage  works  fund, 
the   motor-vehicle   parking   fund,   and 


trust  funds,  and  the  apportionment  of 
appropriations  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoto,  as 
follows: 

DOTSXCT  OF  COLtnCBI* 

Diatrlet  of  Columbia  appropriations  pay- 
able from  the  general  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ck)Iumbla  for  the  nscal  years  1934- 
1B57,  exclusive  In  each  case  of  appropriations 
payable  from  the  highway  fund,  the  water 
fund,  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund,  the 
motor  vehicle  parking  fund,  and  tnist  funds, 
and  the  apportionment  of  appropriations  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Vnlted  States. 
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8  ,13 

1955 

139.578.780    ll9.57S.7«i0 

2n,  nnu.  uu) 

14  33 

19S«H....i 

143.386.884  '135,  3>».MW  ' 

W  nno.  000 

13  58 

1957»...   ' 

15^475.3111  j  130.  475,391 

22.UUO.0UO 

14.43 

■  Pnor  to  1923  th<4  prrcentace  of  Um  United  Slates 
»h:iir  was  -wt  at  50  pi-rci-nt. 

>  Kitimates:  U.»mi  for  1967  Inclur1i>  MtimstM  of 
$13  315,.100  proposed  for  lat^r  t^aR^ml.'«slon  and  a  pro- 
posed increase  in  FederaJ  i>aymenl  of  $2  million. 

.NoTK.— Th«  rMtoration  of  the  $3  million  reduction  in 
Federal  payment,  made  in  19.18,  will  inrroMe  tbe  per- 
centage for  fijcaJ  year  1996  to  13.95  percent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  that  as  recently  as 
1924  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
uted 39.49  percent.  But  since  1924.  the 
Federal  contribution  has  dwindled  until 
flnaUy.  in  1946,  we  find  that  the  Federal 
Government  contributed  9.27  percent, 
with  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia rai-sinpr  the  rest  of  the  revenue. 

In  1947  the  Federal  contribution  went 
up  to  11.02  percent:  In  1948  it  was  13  4« 
percent.  In  1949  it  dropped  to  12.79  per- 
cent; in  1950,  to  11.19  percent:  In  1951. 
to  9  43  percent    in  1952,  to  8.58  percent. 

In  1953  it  rose  slightly,  to  8.80  percent; 
In  1954  it  dropped  to  8.52  percent. 

In  1955  Compress  increased  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  14.33  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  injustice  of  this  can- 
not be  seen  unless  one  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  realizes  the  burden  which  Is  placed 
on  the  people  who  live  in  this  city,  and 
also  realizes  that  a  great  many  services 
do  not  receive  adequate  appropriations, 
the  people  of  the  District  thereby  being 
denied  the  kind  of  service  they  ought  to 


receive,    lliat  can  be  seen  very  elearly 
in  the  welfare  fund. 

So  I  am  making  a  plea  this  afternoon, 
not,  I  hope,  completely  in  vian.  because 
I  know  It  will  not  be  possible  to  accom« 
pllsh  much  this  year,  but  a  record  has  to 
be  made,  for  a  greater  recognition  on 
the  part  of  Congress  of  the  need  of  an 
increased  Federal  payment  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla.  so  that  we  will  come 
at  least  somewhat  closer  to  the  original 
understanding  and  obligation  which  the 
Federal  Govenunent  undertook,  namely, 
a  ratio  of  40  to  60.  At  least.  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  to  return  to  a  percentage 
such  as  was  paid  in  1924  when,  in  round 
numbers,  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributed about  40  percent.  I  wish  to 
stress  that  point.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
Justify,  In  equity,  fairness,  and  Justice 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  contributing 
a  percentage  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Let  me  point  out  what  Is  happening. 
A  course  of  action  is  being  followed,  so 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  In 
past  hearings  has  Indicated,  which  is 
driving  many  people  out  of  the  District, 
Great  metropolitan  areas  are  being 
created  In  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
When  we  begin  to  consider  tax  struc- 
tures for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
result  of  the  course  of  action  taken  by 
Congress.  It  Is  necessary  to  compare 
them  always  with  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. If  we  are  to  deal  Justly  and  fairly 
with  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  point  out  that  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  simply  are  not  free 
to  develop  the  kind  of  city  they  might 
want  to  develop  from  thj  standpoint  of 
economic  advantage.  They  are  not  free 
to  develop  a  smokestack  city.  They  are 
not  free  to  Industrialize  the  District  of 
Columbia.  They  are  not  free.  even,  to 
build  the  kind  of  buildings  they  might 
want  to  build,  because  the  business  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  primarily  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Government,  In 
carrying  out  the  various  functions  of  the 
PWeral  Government  In  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government  which 
exist  here. 

So  Congress  always  has  exercised  great 
control  over  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  determining  the  kind  of  city  the  Na- 
tional Capital  should  be.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  that.  Congress  should  main- 
tain a  model  and  beautiful  city,  a  non- 
industrialized  city.  We  should  main- 
tain a  city  which  offers  very  decent  liv- 
ing conditions  and  places  of  work  for 
the  tens  of  thousand  of  people  who  serve 
the  Federal  Government  as  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

But  we  should  not  ask  the  natives  or 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  pay  a  bill  out  of  proportion  to 
what  ought  to  be  paid  by  all  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  State-  across  the 
Nation  to  maintain  that  kind  of  capital 
city. 

The  difflculty  with  an  argument  such 
as  the  one  I  am  making — and  we  hear 
It  In  the  cloakrooms— is.  Why  fight  for 
the  District  of  Columbia?  It  does  not 
help  us  back  home:  It  does  not  get  us 
votes  back  home:  It  Is  not  to  our  po- 
llUcal  advantage  back  home. 
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I  speak  respectfully  when  I  say  that 
the  lackadaisical  attitude  which  I  think 
has  characterized  the  Congress  for  many 
years  in  regard  to  District  of  Columbia 
affairs  is  that,  by  and  large,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  very  little  In- 
terest In  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

But  Congress  ought  to  take  an  Interest 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
If  we  are  going  to  sissume  the  Federal 
responsibility  of  being  the  city  council 
of  the  District,  until  such  time,  at  least, 
as  we  turn  the  city  council  functions 
over  to  those  to  whom  they  belong — the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
themselves. 

It  is  necessary  to  adopt  what  might 
be  called  rules  of  thumb  in  order  to  de- 
cide questions  of  equity  as  to  what  would 
be  a  fair  partition.  I  have  adopted, 
somewhat  by  rule  of  thumb,  the  figure  of 
40  percent,  because  as  I  have  studied  the 
past  contributions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  history  of  the  tax  pattern  in  the 
District.  I  think  a  Federal  payment  of 
40  percent  is  about  right. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  that  In  the 
bill  before  us.  and  we  will  still  be  a  long 
way  from  It  with  the  proposed  increase 
which  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a^^reed  upon  the  other 
morning.  But  when  the  matter  reached 
the  committee  the  other  day.  I  protested 
the  proposed  increase  of  only  $2  million. 
I  proposed  that  the  increase  be  at  least 
$4  million. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  TMr.  BiblcI 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
BcALLl  were  very  cooperative  In  the  mat- 
ter. They  said  quite  frankly  that  the 
matter  which  confronted  them  was  the 
diniculty  of  selling  i^uch  a  proposal  to  the 
House.  They  thouKht  the  principle  was 
right  as  a  matter  of  public  policy:  but 
they  expressed  som?  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  House  could  be  sold  on  the  idea,  be- 
cause the  House  had  already  gone  a  little 
In  the  upward  direction  by  agreeing  to 
tlie  $2  million  increase. 

But  I  am  proud  to  report  today  that 
rfter  a  discussion  the  other  day  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  adopted  a  committee 
cmendment  which  is  in  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  have  reported,  which 
Increases  the  Federal  contribution  from 
$2  million  to  $4  million.  That  amount 
is  still  too  small.  I  do  not  have  dis- 
tinctly in  mind  the  percentage  increase 
from  1955  in  which  this  will  result,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  the  coun.sel  for  the 
committee  check  ray  figures  for  me.  I 
think  the  percenUige  in  1955  was  14.33 
percent.  U  Congress  increased  its  con- 
tribution by  $4  million  Instead  of  $2  mil- 
lion, the  percentase  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution probably  would  be  raised. 


the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  1005)  for 
the  relief  of  Alice  Duckett. 

The  message  further  annovmced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R 
4039)  for  the  relief  of  Julian.  Dolores. 
Jaime,  Dennis.  Roldan,  and  Julian,  Jr., 
Llzardo. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12)  to 
amend  the  Agricultiu-al  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  price  supports 
for  basic  commodities  and  milk,  and  for 
other  purposes ;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr.  Poace,  Mr. 
Gathincs,  Mr.  Hope,  and  Mr.  August  H. 
Anoresen  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Maurer.  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1240)  for  the  relief  of  Imre  de 
Cholnoky. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laird  In  the  chair).  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  <  S.  J.  Res.  31 )  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
bu.siness  be  temporarily  laid  aside.  I  di- 
rect the  request  to  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois,  who  is  to  be  recognized  on  the 
unfinished  business. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  done  what  he  re- 
quests, but  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be 
reasonably  brief  in  the  discussion  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  unfin- 
nlshed  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois  I  appreciate  his  cooperation.  I 
shall  be  reasonably  brief,  for  me.  but 
somebody,  I  respectfully  say,  has  got  to 
make  a  record  here  today,  and  it  will  be 
a  brief  record,  and  will  be  a  record  for 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Iiir.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon,  for  whom,  as 
he  knows,  I  have  the  greatest  affection. 
I  hope  he  is  not  using  the  term  "brief 
in  a  Pickwickian  sense. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  Just  in  a  Morse 
sense. 

REVENUE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9770)  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  increase  provided  for  will  raise  by  a 
percentage  or  two  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion over  and  above  what  it  was  last  year, 
to  somewhere  between  15  and  16  per- 
cent. That  is  far  below  the  40  percent 
I  think  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 


be  contributing,  but  it  is  some  indication 
that  some  of  us  at  least  think  a  larger 
contribution  should  be  made  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  see  present  the  Junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maine  [Mr.  Patne],  and  I 
hope  he  can  be  of  some  eissistance  in  this 
problem,  because,  when  he  served  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  he  did 
yeoman  service  for  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution.  That  is  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here  today.  I  am  delighted 
he  is  present,  and  any  assistance  he  can 
give  to  me  in  this  discussion  I  shall  ap- 
preciate very  much. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  the  fact  that 
the  last  Congress  provided  for  an  in- 
crease of  $2  million.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  make  a  far 
larger  contribution  than  at  present.  I 
shall  not  take  time  now  to  go  into  the 
question,  but  I  agree  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  make  a  much  larger 
contribution. 

However,  I  cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ing out  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 
Two  years  ago  we  succeeded  in  passing  a 
bill  providing  for  a  Federal  contribution 
of  $20  million.  The  House  seems  to  think 
the  increase  for  this  year  should  be  $2 
million.  I  was  very  glad  to  go  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Bible]  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  for 
a  $4  million  increase.  I  shall  try  to  per- 
,  suade  the  House  to  keep  the  Increase  at 
$4  million,  because  I  think  it  would  be  a 
fair  contribution.  It  is  not  all  we  should 
do,  but  it  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  right  in  advocating  a  larger 
contribution.  In  my  14  years'  experience 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committees 
In  the  two  Houses,  each  year  we  come  up 
against  the  problem  of  a  meeting  of  the 
minds.  I  hope  we  can  keep  in  the  bill  the 
$4  million  increase  proposed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  As  I  told  him  in  committee 
last  week,  I  appreciated  the  fact  that  he 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  who  were  on  a  form  of  confer- 
ence, were  willing  to  increase  the  amount 
from  $2  million  to  $4  million.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  $4  million  increase  can 
be  retained  in  the  final  conference.  Just 
because  history  has  shown  that  we  have 
problems  with  the  House  in  this  mat- 
ter is  no  reason  for  not  continuing  the 
struggle  against -an  injustice,  and  it  is  a 
great  injustice  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
.trict  of  Columbia. 

In  line  with  my  promise  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  want  to  proceed  very 
quickly  to  the  few  amendments  I  wish  to 
offer.  In  offering  them,  I  wish  to  show 
what  happens  when  Congress  does  not 
make  the  contribution  it  ought  to  make 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  what 
happens  when  it  retains  governmental 
control  over  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  I  think  the  people  ought  to  exer- 
cise for  themselves.  We  get  the  kind  of 
economic  waste  which  is  characterized 
by  the  bridge  policies  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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What  do  Senators  belleye  would  have 
happened  In  their  local  commiinitiea.  In 
any  one  of  the  States  represented  by  Sen- 
ators now  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  if  there  had  been  in  effect  in 
those  States  the  kind  of  bridge  policy 
which  exists  for  the  I>lstrict  of  Columbia, 
with  the  exaggerated  false  economy 
which  is  characterized  by  the  "do-noth- 
ing" record  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  providing  of 
money  for  the  building  of  bridges  for  the 
District  of  Columbia?  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  complete  information  on  the 
subject  as  yet. 

Last  year  in  committee,  as  the  clerk  of 
the  committee,  who  is  now  on  the  floor, 
will  recall.  I  raised  the  point  that  if  we 
could  figure  out  the  dollars  that  had  been 
lost  to  the  people  in  the  last  20  years 
through  the  loss  of  man-hours,  because 
of  the  inconvenience  and  the  delay 
caused  in  getting  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia each  momins  or  getting  out  each 
night,  the  cost  would  have  paid  for  a 
half  dozen  bridges,  in  my  Judgment. 

As  a  result  of  the  costly  inefficiency 
which  results  from  our  failure  to  prop- 
erly handle  traffic  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, because  of  the  inadequate  nimi- 
ber  of  bridges  to  enable  people  to  get 
In  and  out  of  the  District,  we  have  wasted 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  bridges  in  the 
last  20  years.  If  we  take  a  parsimonious 
attitude,  if  we  fail  to  do  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  what  we  would  not  fail  to 
do  for  our  own  States,  if  we  had  in  our 
cities  a  major  bridge  problem,  eventually 
we  are  going  to  waste  Federal  fimds  in 
getting  bridges  across  the  Potomac. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  any 
good  to  stand  up  and  make  a  record  on 
this  question,  but  I  am  going  to  make 
it  this  afternoon  by  saying  that  I  hope 
that  before  Congress  adjourns  this  year 
it  will  appropriate  the  necessary  amount 
to  build  at  least  one  bridge  across  the 
Potomac.  Everyone  knows  we  ought  to 
have  a  minimum  of  two  bridges.  Fortu- 
nately. I  do  not  have  to  go  through  that 
congestion  every  morning.  I  live,  in  ef- 
fect, at  the  end  of  the  freeway.  I  have 
a  nice,  easy  way  Into  the  Capitol.  But 
once  in  a  while  I  find  myself  in  the  Mary- 
land or  Virginia  traffic  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  get  some  little  idea  what  Gov- 
ernment workers  have  to  face  morning 
after  morning  and  night  after  night  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  appropriate  money 
for  bridges.  Yet  we.  as  a  Congress,  will 
not  relinquish  In  its  entirety  this  be- 
whlskered  and  outmodeJ  congressional 
control  of  governmental  affairs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Well,  it  is  not  to 
our  credit.  We  have  too  many  other 
major  things  we  oxigbt  to  be  doing  rather 
than  devoting  ourselves  to  tb«  District 
of  Coliunbla's  fiscal  policies. 

Not  only  that,  but  when  we  follow  the 
course  of  action  we  have  followed  with 
regard  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  become  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  very  regressive  tax 
policies.  A  regressive  tax  policy  is  one 
that  is  based  not  on  ability  to  pay.  but 
based  on  many  other  considerations — 
usually,  ability  to  catch  taxpayers;  usu- 
ally based  upon  a  principle  that  if  they 
are  before  the  authorities  the  tax  can 
be  corrected  very  easily,  so  soak  them. 


We  have  got  to  watch  out  for  regresshre 
taxation  in  America. 

I  do  not  like  certain  features  of  the 
pending  bill.  Mr.  President,  because  I  do 
not  like  to  see  the  extension  of  excise 
and  sales  taxes,  because  excise  taxes  and 
sales  taxes  are,  by  and  large,  very  re- 
gressive taxes.  They  are  not  progressive 
taxes.  In  many,  many  instances  they 
are  not  based  upon  ability  to  pay.  In- 
stead, they  are  based  uixin  ability  to  col- 
lect the  tax  easily.  Certainly  that  is  no 
Justification  for  levying  a  tax. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  this 
budget  bill  increases  the  Income  tax  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  because  I  think 
si^h  a  tax  comes  the  closest  to  taxing 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  In  my  Judg- 
ment it  is  the  most  progressive  of  our 
taxes,  and  it  is  a  sound  tax.  The  other 
day  in  committee  I  commended  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  TMr.  BibliI  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bxall] 
for  it.  and  I  commend  them  now.  I  re- 
peat. I  am  not  sure  that  we  went  far 
enough.  But  at  least  this  bill  consti- 
tutes a  step  m  the  right  direction. 

The  report  shows  that  by  means  of 
these  "hikes"  In  the  Income  tax.  we  are 
proposing  to  increase  the  tax  by  1958 
and  thereafter  almost  $2  million,  in 
round  numbers,  over  the  amount  which 
will  be  collected  in  1957.  I  think  that  is 
sound.  Senators  will  recall  that  when 
we  discussed  the  matter  In  committee, 
the  other  day,  we  compared  the  new  in- 
come-tax structure  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  the  corresponding  situa- 
tions in  Maryland  and  in  Virginia;  and 
we  found  that  the  new  District  of  Co- 
lumbia tax  is  reasonably  comparable. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  First,  let  me  say  that 
I  appreciate  the  comments  of  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Oregon,  re- 
garding my  work  on  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  along  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BxALLl  and  other  Senators  who 
were  members  of  the  committee  at  that 
time. 

I  wish  to  ask  If  It  U  not  correct  that 
3  years  ago.  I  believe,  when  a  revenue 
measure  affecting  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  before  this  body,  the  dlstln- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRsi]  Joined  me— or  vice  versa;  I  for- 
get exactly  which  way  it  waa— in  an 
effort  to  have  the  exemption  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Income  tax  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  decreased,  and  also  to  re- 
move the  sales  tax  on  food  for  home 
consumption.  Unfortunately,  ve  were 
not  able  to  get  very  far  with  that  attempt 
at  that  particular  time.  I  am  rather 
sure  that  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee Joined  with  us  at  the  time  in  try- 
ing to  have  that  approach  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  is  correct;  we  Joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  PsTn].  it 
was  he  who  made  the  proposal. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BxALL]  Joined  with  us  at  the  time,  as  i 
recall — as  he  always  has  done.  In  coop- 


erating fully  In  regard  to  the  handling  of 
this  problem.  However,  year  after  year 
he  has  found  himself  faced  with  the  ne- 
cessity— in  connection  with  conference 
reports  on  s^ph  bills — of  agreeing  to  go 
along  with  what  he  decided  was  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  House 
Members. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  Is  correct;  we  did  Join  with  him. 
This  year  we  are  making  some  progress 
toward  achieving  the  goal  and  objective 
the  Senator  from  Maine  had  in  mind  2 
years  ago.  As  I  have  said,  the  measure 
now  before  us  will  substantially  increase 
the  income  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  the  income  tax. 

Ut.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  once  more 
to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  all  Members  of  the  Senate — I 
know  all  members  of  the  committee  do — 
know  of  the  very  great  amount  of  work 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land  I  Mr.  BcallI  has  done  over  the  years 
in  connection  with  measures  before  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia; 
that  has  been  his  record  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  say  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  to  be  highly  congrat- 
ulated for  the  recognition  which  now  is 
being  given  toward  having  the  Federal 
Government,  as  such,  provide  a  proper 
amount  of  support  to  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Colxmibia.  That  step  Is 
long  overdue;  and  I  hope  the  effort  does 
not  stop  where  It  Is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  very  kind  to  all  of  us. 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
when  I  say  that  not  only  do  we  appre- 
ciate what  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
said  today,  but  we  also  appreciate  the 
great  help  he  has  l)een  to  the  committee 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  service 
on  It:  and  we  also  appreciate  his  entire 
willingness  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  any  time  to  be  of  help  when 
District  of  Columbia  matters  were  imder 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  earlier.  I  spoke  of  what 
woxild  be  the  percentage  of  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  if  the  Increase  from  $2  million  to 
$4  million  In  the  Federal  contribution 
were  finally  authorized.  It  would  mean 
that  then  the  Federal  Government  would 
contribute  15.7  percent,  as  compared 
with  12.56  percent  In  1956. 

Bo  much  for  an  affirmative  and  com- 
plimentary statement  In  regard  to  the 
bill  dealing  with  increasing  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  tax. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
rental  of  personal  property.  The  bill 
Imposes  a  2  percent  sales  and  use  tax 
on  the  rental  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty, but  omits  films,  records,  and  so 
forth,  rented  by  theaters  or  radio  or 
television  stations. 

In  connection  with  UUe  n  the  com- 
mittee proposed,  as  I  recaU.  another 
committee  amendment,  which  would 
eliminate  the  proposed  tax  for  so- 
ealled  rental  services  connected  with 
linens,  uniforms,  aiul  babies'  diapers, 
wherever  textiles  are  owned  by  a  rental 
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service  and  are  rented  out.  The  com- 
mittee has  eliminated  the  proposal  for 
a  tax,  after  some  of  us  in  the  commit- 
tee led  the  fight  at  the  committee  hear- 
ing the  other  day  against  that  tax.  I 
hope  that  if  my  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  Mr.  President,  at  least  the  com- 
mittee amendment  will  be  adopted. 

My  first  amendment,  which  I  now  send 
to  the  desk,  proposes  to  strike  out  all  of 
title  n.  which  provides  for  a  tax  on 
rental  services.  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  stated  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  are  generally 
the  first  to  be  considered. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Very  well. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  stated  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  proceed  to  state 
the  amendments  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  first  committee  amendment  was, 
on  page  36,  line  9,  after  the  word  •'sale", 
to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further. 
That  the  gross  proceeds  from  the  rental 
of  textiles,  the  essential  part  of  which 
rental     Includes    recurring    service    of 
laundering  or  cleaning  thereof,  shall  not 
be  considered  a  retail  sale." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  of  the  commit- 
tee was,  on  page  38.  line  7,  after  the 
word  "sale",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  gross  proceeds 
from  the  rental  of  textiles,  the  essential 
part  of  which  rental  includes  recurring 
service  of  laundering  or  cleaning  there- 
of, shall  not  be  con5i(lered  a  retail  sale." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  committee  amendment  was 
on  page  44,  in  line  6.  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "^11,000,000"   and  insert 
••$13,000,000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  of  the  commit- 
tee was,  on  pase  44,  m  line  12,  after  the 
word  "and",  to  strike  out  $15,000,000' 
and  insert  "$17,000,000." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    That 
completes  the  committee  amendments. 
The    amendment    submitted    by    the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  now  be  stated. 
The  CHitr  Clerk.    On  page  35,  m 
line  17.  It  U  proposed  to  strike  out  all  of 
title  n,  through  line  13,  on  page  38. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  36  was  agreed  to.  If  this 
title  is  to  remain  in  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  e  iminates  the  tax  on 
the  so-called  renul  of  linens.  It  elimi- 
nates the  tax  on  the  rental  of  uniforms, 
babies'  diaper  service,  and  so  forth. 
That  U  a  very  discriminatory  tax.  work- 
ing to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
rental  services,  as  compared  with  com- 
mercial laundries.  However,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  entire  tax. 

Consider  the  tax  on  the  rental  of  an 
apartment.  What  happens?  It  Is 
passed  on  to  the  tenant.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  b<ll  there  will  be  a 
rental  tax  on  every  apartment.  We  are 
'•soaking"  the  tenant.  In  most  cases 
the  tenants  are  already  paying  high 
taxes. 


In  the  District  of  Colimibia  there  Is  a 
situation  in  which  the  real  property  tax 
is  entirely  too  low.  The  committee  In- 
structed Its  staff  to  write  into  the  com- 
mittee report — and  it  is  in  the  commit- 
tee report — a  paragraph  which  makes  it 
very  clear  that  we  want  the  District  offi- 
cials to  proceed  to  do  something  next 
year  about  the  matter  of  low  real  prop- 
erty taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  real  property  tax  structure  is  en- 
tirely too  low.  That  tax  comes  nearer 
to  representing  ability  to  pay  than  do 
sales  taxes  on  rentals,  which  are  highly 
regressive  taxes.  But  there  are  some 
easy  victims  whose  pockets  can  be 
picked,  so  we  propose  to  pick  them,  to 
the  tune  of  $75,000.  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
tax  precedent  for  us  to  establish.  I  fear 
it  as  a  possible  foundation  for  a  Federal 
sales  tax.  My  eyes  and  ears  are  always 
on  the  alert  for  a  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Federal  sales  tax,  by  increasing 
excise  taxes.  I  am  against  the  entire 
proposal  in  title  n.  and  I  propose  that  it 
be  eliminated. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  when  we  elimi- 
nate title  n  we  take  care  of  not  only 
the  sales  tax  on  rentals,  but  the  sales 
tax  on  meals.  Do  Senators  realize  how 
far  this  bill  goes?  Every  meal  costing 
more  than  13  cents  is  to  be  taxed.  One 
of  the  arguments  is  that  many  transients 
come  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  it  is 
easy  to  collect  the  tax.  Is  not  that  a 
fine  basis  on  which  to  tax  people?  Food 
is  just  as  much  of  a  necessity,  whether 
they  are  transients  or  whether  they  are 
residents.  We  ought  to  be  encouraging 
them  to  come  here  anyway,  as  a  part  of 
our  great  governmental  educational  pro- 
gram. School  children  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  come  here  by  the  thousands 
each  year  to  observe  their  Government 
in  action.  I  think  this  tax  represents  a 
new  low  in  regressive  taxictton.  when  the 
Congress  imposes  a  sales  tax  on  the  very 
food  people  must  eat  to  sustain  them- 
selves. There  is  to  be  a  tax  on  every 
meal  costing  more  than  13  cents. 

In  the  committee  the  other  day  I  said 
that  that  tax  meant  that  even  the  organ- 
izations which  try  to  help  the  down-and- 
outers  and  supply  them  with  meals  at  as 
near  cost  as  possible  would  find  that, 
with  prices  what  they  are  today,  they 
could  not  give  a  down-and-outer  much 
of  a  meal  for  less  than  20  cents.  For 
want  of  a  better  term,  I  said  that  even 
the  client  of  the  "flophouse"  restaurant 
will  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  his  meal,  be- 
cause most  of  such  meals  cost  more  than 
13  cents.  I  do  not  know  why  the  figure 
was  fixed  at  18  cents.  It  might  as  well 
have  been  reduced  to  nothing. 

This  kind  of  regressive  tax  is  not  nec- 
essary to  do  Justice  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  necessary  only  If  we  in 
Congress  fail  to  make  the  Federal  con- 
tribution we  ought  to  make.  I  am 
against  it.  and  I  ask  that  my  amendment 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  very  carefully 
considered  by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee adopted  the  proviso  excluding  the 
sales  tax  upon  linen-rental  services. 
That  was  felt  to  be  a  tax  upon  services 
rather  than  upon  rentals.  As  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  section.  It  was  very  defi- 


nitely felt  that  certain  types  of  per- 
sonal property  should  be  subjected  to 
taxes  in  order  to  avoid  the  loophole 
which  has  heretofcH'e  existed. 

Under  our  present  law.  property  rent- 
als which  constitute  continuous  posses- 
sion are  not  subject  to  a  sales  tax.  Many 
kinds  of  projTerty,  such  as  construction 
machinery,  motor  vehicles,  chairs,  scaf- 
folding, and  so  forth,  are  continuously 
rented,  and  are  in  the  continuous  pos- 
session of  those  who  rent  them,  but  they 
are  not  subject  to  a  sales  tax. 

Recently  the  State  of  Maryland 
tightened  Its  law  on  the  subject  and 
closed  that  particular  loophole,  so  such 
property  Is  taxable  In  Maryland.  The 
committee  therefore  rejected  the 
amendment  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  reply 
I  say  only  that  I  do  not  believe  in  a  sales 
tax  on  necessities.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
have  a  sales  tax  on  nonnecessities;  but 
when  we  come  to  taxing  the  food  which 
people  take  into  their  mouths,  by  way 
of  a  sales  tax,  I  think  we  are  following 
a  regressive  tax  poUcy  which  is  not  in 
the  public  interest. 

I  submit  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  directing 
my  attention  further  to  the  tax  on  sales 
of  food  for  human  constunption  on  the 
premises,  I  should  like  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  table  entitled  "Sales  of 
Pood  for  Human  Consumption  on  the 
Premises."  indicating  the  manner  in 
which  various  States  which  have  sales 
taxes  handle  this  particular  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sales  of  food  for  human  coruumptiqn  on  the 
premises 


8tat« 

Tax- 
able 

Exempt 

Remarks- 
Tax  bracket 
BtarUat— 

AlnhuiM^ ....... 

T 

T 
T 
T 
T 
T 

T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 

11  cents. 

AiitonA  ..•..«. 

No  brackat. 

Arkantcifl    ...... 

13  cents. 

raH/omia....... 

16  cents. 

Colorado 

Ittcenta. 

Connoclicut 

District   (rf  Co- 
lumbia..  

Florida 

Leas  than  $1 

flOccnuor  leas.. 

11  eentf. 

OermiA. ........ 

»r--- 

i^. ....... 

Nobra«k«t. 

Illinois 

I>o. 

Iowa        ........ 

Uoenta. 

l>o. 

LoiiLitiUM....... 

SSerntc, 

Main^           ..  . 

l>o. 

Marj'land. ...... 

Anmeafi 

MicntCMi    

T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 

No  bracket 

MiMiaiipfrf 

Mimouri        

I>0. 

15  cents. 

New  Mniro    . 

No  bracket 

New  York  rity.. 
North  Carolina. . 

WOBDttor  lev.. 

lOcenta. 

North  I>akot« 

26  cents. 

Ohio 

WceoUoriM*.. 

Oklahoma 

No  bracket 

Pmn»>iranla.... 
Rhode  Islarvl..., 

fiO cents  or  leas.. 

KcirtU. 

Hoatb  Carolina.. 

11  cents. 

ftouth  T>ak(Ma  .. 

16  cent*. 

TmnnMrr      j... 

Do. 

I'tah    

30  cents. 

Washington 

No  iirackat 

West  Virrinia  . 

Scents. 

W  y  amine.... .^ 

No  bracket 

Note.— "No  bracket"  renerally  means  no  exemption 
at  all  and  tax  is  oomput^Ki  at  ret^  sales  price  times  tba 
tax  rate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  was  not  easy  for  the 
committee  to  lower  the  exemption  from 
50  cents  to  14  cents,  but  we  were  faced 
with  the  realistic  problem  of  raishig  10  or 
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11  mint  on  dollars  to  keep  our  ichools  and 
goremmental  functions  goins.  81gnifl> 
cantly  enough,  a  dose  examinatton  of 
the  table  which  I  have  Just  had  i>rinted 
in  the  RxcoRo  win  show  that  this  pro- 
vision follows  very  generally  the  pattern 
of  sales  taxes  In  other  Jurisdictions. 

The  committee  was  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  wUl  Im  de- 
feated.  

The  PRESIDINO  CFPICKR.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  two  points  very  (luickly.  I  have 
scanned  again  the  table  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  submitted.  I 
am  very  proud  to  report  that  the  State 
of  Oregon  is  not  listed  on  it.  We  have 
beaten  the  sales  tax  in  o'.ur  State  three 
times,  and  we  will  beat  it  again  if  it  is 
proposed  next  fall,  as  has  been  promised. 

Some  other  States  have  stayed  away 
from  these  penalizing  regressive  taxes. 
If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  there  will 
stlH  be  a  tax  on  meals  costing  50  cents 
or  more.  However,  I  submit  that  when 
we  lower  the  exemption  to  14  cents,  we 
reach  a  new  low  in  regressive  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoBSx].  [Putting  the  ques- 
tion.]   The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  This  is  my 
last  aniendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkomlativi  Clbuc  On  page  43, 
line  7.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
numerals  "$1.50"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,375.- 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President  so  far 
as  speaking  from  experience  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  not  an  expert  witness  on 
the  subject  of  what  the  cost  of  beverages 
should  be. 

By  taste.  I  happen  to  be  a  dry.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  that  has  little  to  do 
with  the  question  of  whether  it  is  fair  to 
impose  a  regressive  tax.  The  evidence 
that  has  been  submitted  to  me  is  to  the 
effect  that  if  we  continue  to  raise  the  tax 
on  beer,  which  many  call  the  poor  man's 
drink — in  fact,  it  was  said  in  our  com- 
mittee discussions  the  other  day  that 
many  people  consider  It  a  very  important 
food  item,  although  I  would  not  know 
about  that — we  will  reach  a  point  where 
we  will  play  right  into  the  hands  of  not 
only  professional  bootleggers,  but  also 
home  bootleggers;  that  beer  happens  to 
be  one  beverage  in  which  the  tax  bears  a 
very  close  relationship  to  b^tng  causa- 
tive of  bootlegging. 

Last  year  we  increased  the  tax  aa 
beer  from  $1  a  barrel  to  $1.35  a  barrel. 
Now  it  Is  proposed  that  we  Increase  it 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  barreL  Aa  I  lis- 
tened to  the  dlsctission  of  the  subject  I 
felt  that  we  had  gone  too  far.    Although 


I  woidd  prefer  no  increase  at  all.  I  have 
decided  to  split  the  proposal  in  two,  and 
I  therefore  offer  my  amendment  for  a 
U^-cent  increase. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee considered  the  amendment  to  in- 
crease  the  tax  by  25  cents.  The  matter 
was  very  carefully  gone  into  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  recommendation  of  the  city 
commissioners  was  to  increase  the  tax 
to  $3.00. 1  beUeve. 

The  committee  also  placed  a  tax  on 
wines  and  on  liquors.  We  felt  we  are 
placing  a  very  nominal  tax  on  beer.  In 
fact  the  increase  of  25  cents  is  a  very 
nominal  increase.  In  Virginia  the  tax 
per  barrel  is  $3.10.  In  Maryland  it  is  93 
cents.  The  range  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  much  higher  than  those  figures. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  proposal  was  an 
equitable  one.  I  urge  that  the  proposed 
amendment  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing on  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bin  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  voted  against  the  House  bin 
which  provides  for  an  allegedly  3- percent 
sales  tax  on  meals  above  13  cents.  I 
sUted  at  that  time.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
thought  it  was  an  inexcusable  Injustice. 
I  rancor  over  injustices.  I  respectfully 
say  that  I  think  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  made  a  tremendous  mistake 
this  afternoon. 

Since  making  my  speech  this  afternoon 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  A.  E.  Smith, 
of  George  Washington  University,  and 
I  wish  to  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  Smith  says  in  his  letter: 

IfT  Dbab  Sematok  Mouz:  After  reading  the 
newspapers  for  some  weeks  relative  to  the 
propoeed  new  Dlstiict  of  Columbia  taxes.  I 
congratulate  you  In  speaking  out  emphaU- 
caUy  agaiost  the  vicious  tax  on  restaurant 
meals  costing  over  13  cents,  a  tax  alleged  to 
be  a  3-percent  sales  tax. 

A  tax  of  1  cent  on  a  14-cent  purcbaae  In  a 
restaurant  or  dnigstore.  or  wherever  food  la 
eaten.  Is  not  mathematically  a  a-percant  tax 
but  a  7-percent  tax. 

That  is  what  we  voted  for.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent We  voted  for  a  7-percent  tax. 
There  are  persons  in  the  District  who  buy 
14-cent  meals. 

Mr.  Smith  states  further: 

IX  tbm  lawmaken  faal  they  must  have  a 
2-percent  sales  tax  on  the  moat  Important 
n«ces8ity  of  life,  at  least  let  them  be  honest 
about  It  and  make  the  exemption  such  that 
the  tax  is  2  percent  and  not  7  percent. 

This  tax  on  meals  costing  over  13  cents  Is 
purportedly  designed  to  raise  funds  for  the 
DIstrlet  of  Cohnnbla  government.  The  sales- 
tax  tow  requlrcH  that  the  restaurant  operator 
remit  a  percent  of  taxable  aalea  to  the  DUtrlct 
of  Oolumbta  Ux  oolleetor.  Howctw.  od  tba 
•ale  of  7  food  Items  oostlng  14  cents  each. 
the  restaurant  collects  7  cents   tax  but  Is 


required  by  law  to  remit  only  2  cents  to  th« 
District  or  Ooliraabla  tax  collector.  Does  this 
tmeeflt  the  District  of  Oblumbia  Oovemment 
or  does  It  orvato  a  legal  public  subsidy  for 
the  small  restaurant  operators? 

It  Is  my  Judgment  Mr.  President  that 
what  Mr.  Smith  meant  In  the  paragraph 
I  have  Just  read  Is  that  the  District  col- 
lects 7  percent  rather  than  a  7-cent  tax 
on  which  the  restaurant  is  required  to 
submit  2  cents  to  the  District  tax  col- 
lector. I  am  sure  that  we  can  take 
notice  that  what  he  meant  was  what  I 
have  Just  suggested. 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Smith's 
letter: 

The  large  restaurants  and  hotels  wUl  not 
be  affected  materially  by  this  law  aa  they 
have  nothing  costing  so  little  as  14  cents. 
They  are  already  paying  at>out  as  much  tax 
as  they  will  under  the  new  law. 

Imagine.  Mr.  President  walking  into 
the  Statler.  the  Mayflower,  the  Carlton, 
or  any  of  the  other  larger  hotels,  and 
ordering  a  14-cent  meal  The  people  are 
going  to  pay  under  the  new  law  which 
we  passed  today  the  same  tax  they  paid 
under  the  old  law  with  approximately  a 
50-cent  exemption.  What  we  did  today 
was  really  to  hit  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
class  of  people  in  our  citizenry  who  have 
the  least  amount  of  money  in  their 
pocketbooks.  not  the  class  who  walk  into 
the  dining  room  of  the  Masrflower  or  the  t 
Carlton  or  the  Statler.  They  walk  into  ^ 
cheap  restaurants  and  buy  cheap  meals. 
Listen  to  this.  Mr.  President: 
The  people  who  will  suffer  by  thU  proposed 
tax  are  the  130.000  local  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  struck  at  the 
kids  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
is  what  we  have  done.  We  have  placed 
this  3-percent  tax  on  14-cent  meals,  and 
we  take  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  kids  of  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia. 
We  ought  to  be  proud  of  that  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

We  simply  ought  to  stick  out  our 
chests  and  boast  to  the  Nation  what 
great  lawmakers  we  are.  I  consider  that 
we  have  committed  an  inexcusable  in- 
justice on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  say: 

The  semldestltute  wtU  be  the  victims,  u 
you  pointed  out  In  the  Evening  Star  of 
March  33.  1050. 

The  persons  of  limited  means  who  are 
already  existing  on  small  budgets  wUl  have 
this  burden  added  to  their  greatly  Increased 
Income-tax  burden. 

Maryland  made  the  mistake  some  years 
ago  of  taxteig  meals,  but  quickly  abollahetf 
It  after  overwhelming  public  sentiment. 

When  a  sales  tax  on  nUlitary  conunlsaarlea 
was  voted  some  weeks  ago,  the  powerful 
military  heads  complained  and  had  It  re- 
moved the  following  day. 

The  helpless,  voteless  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  must  rely  on  fair-minded 
persons  to  protect  them  from  confiscatory 
taxation. 

At  present.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  our  two 
bordering  tax  Jurisdictions.  hav«  nd  tax  on 
groceries  or  meals.  U  they  can  get  along 
without  It.  why  can't  the  DUtrlct7  Even 
New  York  City,  with  I  to  great  need  for  taxes. 
has  an  exemption  of  97  cento  on  meals. 

Originally,  taxation  was  based  on  th* 
ability  of  the  Individual  to  pay;  with  your 
assist  snoe.  the  senaU  can  help  to  keep  U 
that  way. 

Respectfully  yours. 

A.  B.  Smztx. 
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I  am  sorry  to  have  to  admit  to  Mr. 
Smith  that  my  assistance  was  of  no  avail 
this  afternoon,  because  the  Senate 
passed  a  tax  on  the  semldestltute  per- 
sons and  the  children  of  the  District.  I 
go  home  tonight  pretty  sad  about  it, 
because  I  simply  cannot  get  it  out  of 
my  head  that  the  action  we  took  this 
afternoon — I  do  not  care  by  what  stand- 
ard we  want  to  test  it — simply  cannot 
be  Justified.  It  goes  to  show  what  can 
be  expected  from  Congress  so  long  as 
Congress  has  placed  upon  it  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
when  Congress,  in  fact,  has  no  political 
checks  and  controls  placed  upon  it  by 
the  people  of  the  District 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  could  only  vote  to- 
night on  what  the  Ucited  SUtes  Senate 
did  this  afternoon,  and  if  we  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  our  seats  here,  there 
would  be  a  good  many  empty  seats  in  the 
Senate  after  the  Dif;trict  of  Columbia 
citizens  had  a  chance  to  vote. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  im- 
posing a  shockingly  inexcusable  tax 
upon  the  semidestituce  persons  and  the 
children  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
think  we  will  look  in  vain  for  a  sales  tax 
worse  thsui  the  one  the  Senate  voted 
this  afternoon  on  the  very  food  which 
the  semldestltute  persons  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  to 
take  into  their  mouths  in  order  to  sus- 
tain themselves. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  President,  to  take  the 
time  to  discuss  what  I  think  are  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
the  work  it  is  doing  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  EHstrict  of  ColumMa  Govern- 
ment; but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  what 
the  acti<m  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
convinced  me  of  even  more— that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  fight  harder  to  get  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  out 
from  under  the  arbitrary  and  capricious 
role  of  Congress. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  where  we  find 
government  ofllcials  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  they  govern,  we 
have  a  duty  within  our  framework  of 
government  to  adopt  a  reform  which 
will  make  government  officials  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people. 

When  we  go  so  far  as  we  went  this 
afternoon,  and  Impoce  a  2 -percent  tax 
upon  14-cent  meals,  although  in  fact  It  is 
a  7 -percent  tax,  I  think  we  have  much  to 
answer  for. 

I  suppose  there  is  nottiing  we  can  do 
about  it  at  this  late  hour.  But  I  make 
these  remarks  with  the  hope  that  never 
dies  within  me  that,  upon  reflection,  per- 
haps we  can  In  some  way,  somehow,  be- 
fore we  adjourn  this  year,  correct  the 
mistake  we  have  made. 

Our  last  chance  on  the  bill,  of  oourw, 
is  in  conference.  I  do  not  know  what 
hope  there  will  be  in  conference.  I  am 
not  a  conferee.  But  In  view  of  the  in- 
formation which  is  contained  in  the  let- 
ter I  have  read — I  have  asked  the  counsel 
for  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  check  it  for  accuracy,  and  he 
advises  me  that  on  the  very  low  pur- 
chases the  tax  does,  in  effeet  amount  to 
a  7-percent  tax— I  hope  the  conferees 
will  come  back  from  conference  with  a 
cu- 


blll  which  at  least  will  correct  gross  In- 
justice, and  that  Congress  will  restore  an 
exemption  on  meal  taxes  of  at  least  the 
amount  in  the  old  law;  namely,  50  cents. 

I  shall  continue  in  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  do  fiscal  Justice  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
recognize  that,  after  all.  we  have  to  take 
enough  time  out  from  our  busy  duties 
in  the  Senate,  so  long  as  we  maintain  this 
Jurisdiction,  to  get  the  facts;  and  I  re- 
spectfully say  that  I  simply  do  not  think 
the  Senate  did  that  this  afternoon. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  Senators  that  the 
action  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  was 
in  large  measure  pro-forma  action.  I 
dare  say  that  probably  only  1  out  of  10 
Senators  realizes  that  the  Senate  voted 
a  7-percent  tax  on  14-cent  meals.  I 
dare  say  that  there  is  probably  only  1 
out  of  10  Senators  who  realizes,  as  Mr. 
Smith  points  out,  that  what  the  Senate 
really  did  was  to  tax  schoolchildren  and 
semldestltute  persons  with  an  unrea- 
sonable burden.  I  am  satisfied  that 
probably  only  1  out  of  10  Senators  real- 
izes, as  Mr.  Smith  has  pointed  out  in  his 
letter,  that  what  the  Senate  did  amoimts 
really  to  a  handout  to  ttie  operators  of 
the  so-called  low-price  restaurants. 

That  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
committee,  especially  by  those  on  the 
committee  who  favored  the  tax,  although 
I  vigorously  opposed  it  in  committee,  as 
I  did  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  close  by  saying,  Mr.  Presid^it,  that 
I  think  every  citizen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  cause  to  resent  what  the. 
Senate  did  this  afternoon. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM  POR  THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
tlent,  today  we  passed  approximately  50 
bills  on  the  call  of  the  calendar.  There 
are  now  fewer  than  25  bills  remaining 
on  the  calendar.  We  plan  to  have  the 
Senate  recess  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
It  is  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to  have 
the  conference  report  on  the  farm  bill 
acted  on  before  the  Easter  recess.  If 
we  conclude  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business  in  time,  we  may  take  up 
prior  to  Thursday  the  trip-leasing  bill 
or  the  election  reform  bill,  or  some  other 
bill  which  the  policy  committee  has  pre- 
viously cleared. 

I  wish  to  urge  all  committee  chairmen 
and  all  members  of  committees  to  report 
to  the  Senate  as  early  as  they  possibly 
can  all  legislation  that  may  be  cleared 
in  committee. 

Our  calendar  is  at  a  very  minimum. 
We  are  quite  current  in  our  wuk.  We 
cannot  act  on  apprcq^riation  bills  unUl 
they  are  passed  by  the  House.  There  is 
now  pending  in  the  House  the  new  roads 
bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year,  and  other  measures  as  welL 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  win  be  able  to 
act  on  a  supplemental  appropriatioti  bill 
before  the  Easter  recess;  if  not,  then 
immediately  after  the  recess. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  dirtlngirished 
chairman  of  the  Ccmmittee  on  Finance, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Bno], 
that  he  expects  to  have  his  eommlttee 
report  the  social-security  bill  abortly 
after  the  Easter  recess.    Therefore^  I 


should  like  to  have  all,  Senators  be  on 
notice,  and  particularly  do  I  desire  to 
have  all  chairmen  of  committees  to  be  on 
notice,  that  if  they  will  report  bills  to 
the  calendar  we  will  proceed  to  ttielr 
consideration  as  soon  as  possible  after 
April ».         ■  

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICB 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  whitti  is  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing  Tor 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement  on  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  an 
hour  and  15  minutes  ago  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  ExblkI,  in 
order  that  the  District  of  Columbia  tax 
bill  might  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  assured  me 
that  it  would  not  take  more  than  10  or 
15  minutes  to  dispose  of  the  bill.  There- 
fore, I  very  gladly  yielded  to  him. 

At  2  o'clock  I  yielded  a  f\n-ther  ex- 
tension of  time,  with  the  hope  that  Uie 
discussion  might  be  brief.  It  is  now  2:35 
p.  m.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
xiow  wishes  me  to  j^eld  to  him. 

Having  been  a  soft  touch  all  my  life, 
-I  suppose  I  should  continue  to  be  one. 
This  is  no  time  to  change  one's  char- 
acter. Having  turned  one  chedc.  I  sup- 
pose I  should  turn  the  other.  There- 
fore, I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  with  the  hope,  however,  that 
he  will  not  streteh  out  his  time  in  quite 
the  same  fashion  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  tax  bill  debate  was  extended. 
I  yield  with  the  understanding  that  I 
do  not  lose  ray  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  kindness.  As  I  told 
him,  I  have  only  a  few  remarks  to  make 
on  the  pending  measure.  I  aM>reciate 
very  much  his  yielding  to  me  so  that  I 
may  make  them.  / 

Pbr  some  years  now,  I  have  been 
actively  interested  in.  revision  and  re- 
form of  the  electoral  college.  In  1950  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Lodge-Goesett 
amendment  and  voted  for  it  when  it 
passed  the  Senate.  Therefore,  When 
Senators  Duna..  THtmiioin),  and  Mimvc 
devised  the  substitute  compromise 
amendment  I  agreed  to  be  a  cosponsor 
in  the  belief  that  perhaps  such  a  com- 
promise would  lead  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Sectoral  reform  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 


However,  since  I  agreed  to  cosponsor 
the  present  compromise  amendment,  I 
bKwe  ondertaken  a  serious  reevalnation 
of  the  changes  which  it  would  make  and 
thB  poflsible  consequences  which  would 
ensue  from  its  adoption.  I  have  regret- 
fully come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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dangers  and  potentialities  of  the  pro- 
posed compromise  outweigh  the  possible 
advantages.  I  feel  that  It  compounds 
the  problems  which  either  the  Daniel - 
Kefauver  or  the  Mundt-Coudert  systems 
would  produce  separately. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  any  sys- 
tem for  the  election  of  the  President 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  compromise  amendment  would 
introduce  an  element  of  uncertainty  into 
oin:  presidential  elections  through  the 
possible  existence  of  two  different  meth- 
ods of  apportioning  the  electoral  votes 
within  the  States.  The  fact  that  cer- 
tain States  adopted  eithev  one  system 
or  the  other  could  be  decisive  in  a  close 
election. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  prospect  of  having  the 
State  legislatures  choose  one  or  the  other 
methods  of  apportioning  electors.  Such 
action  by  the  legislatures  may  very  well 
depend  solely  upon  which  party  controls 
the  legislatures,  and  which  system  will 
be  most  advantageous  to  that  party. 

Thus.  I  find  myself  unable  to  support 
the  compromise  amendment,  regardless 
of  the  merits  of  either  the  Mundt-Cou- 
dert or  the  Daniel -Kefauver  amend- 
ments when  considered  separately.  Let 
me  briefly  consider  these  two  proposals 
separately. 

atTTNOT-COUDSBT   AMZNDlfZMT 

The  Mimdt-Coudert  proposal.  It 
seems  to  me,  has  two  major  defects. 

Initially,  as  has  been  fully  discussed, 
there  ts  the  problem  of  gerrsrmandering 
which  exists  throughout  the  States. 
There  are  large  differences  In  the  popu- 
lation of  the  various  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  most  States.  Presidential  elec- 
tions based  upon  such  districts  could  re- 
sult in  the  election  of  more  rather  than 
fewer  minority  Presidents. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
constitutional  requirement  that  the 
States  provide  for  the  election  of  Con- 
gressmen from  single-member  districts. 
States  can.  and  some  do.  elect  their  Con- 
gressmen at  large.  Under  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  amendment.  States  which  elect 
their  Congressmen  at  large  will  also 
elect  their  presidential  electors  at  large. 
Therefore,  in  such  States,  the  general 
ticket  In  presidential  elections  will  prob- 
ably be  preserved.  As  a  result,  it  would 
not  surprise  me  if  more  small  States 
switched  to  at-large  congressional  elec- 
tions, in  order  to  gain  the  advantage 
that  such  a  change  would  give  them 
under  the  Mundt-Coudert  system. 

I  feel  that  the  Mundt-Coudert  system 
would  be  inequitable  and  possibly  harm- 
ful unless  there  were  concurrently  adopt- 
ed a  workable  provision  to  prevent 
gerrymandering  and  require  congres- 
sional election,  and  thereby  election  of 
presidential  electors,  from  single-mem- 
ber districts. 

I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  support  the 
Mundt-Coudert  proposal  as  a  separate 
proposal. 

DAirxKL-KXFAinm  AaaBTDinofT 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Daniel -Kefauver 
amendment  is  substantially  the  Lodge- 
Oosaett  amendment  which  I  supported.  I 
naturally  look  upon  it  with  some  favor. 
However.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  in- 
advisable to  adopt  it  at  the  present  time. 


Under  present  conditions.  I  believe 
that  the  Daniel -Kefauver  system  would 
place  a  disproportionate  degree  of  power 
and  influence  in  our  one-party  States. 

I  would  probably  support  the  amend- 
ment if  I  thought  it  held  forth  the  pros- 
pect of  developing  the  Southern  States, 
or  any  other  one-party  States,  into  bona 
fide  two-party  States.  However,  with 
the  advantage  which  will  accrue  to  the 
one-party  States  under  the  proportion- 
ate system  of  electoral  voting,  I  will  have 
to  oppose  it  until  such  time  as  reasonable 
assurance  can  be  had  that  the  southern 
Negro  will  enjoy  luencumbered  suffrage. 
I  can  see  nothing  in  the  Daniel-Kefauver 
amendment  which  would  provide  such 
disenfranchised  persons  with  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  polls,  and  unfortunately  I 
fear  that  intimidation  would  be  intensi- 
fied under  the  amendment. 

On  final  analysis,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  feel  Justified  in  supporting  any 
change  which  cannot  be  conclusively 
shown  to  possess  less  potential  Inequity 
than  the  present  system.  In  my  opinion, 
neither  of  these  proposed  plans,  nor  the 
combination  of  the  two.  imder  present 
conditions,  fulfills  such  a  requirement. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
permitting  me  to  make  my  statement. 


LEGISLATION  DISPOSED  OP  BY  THE 
SENATE  IN  THE  PRESENT  SES- 
SION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  thus  far 
in  this  session  we  have  passed  126  Sen- 
ate bills.  142  House  bills,  7  Senate  Joint 
resolutions,  9  House  joint  resolutions.  11 
Senate  concurrent  resolutions.  3  House 
concurrent  resolutions,  and  60  Senate 
resolutions.  That  was  through  Friday 
evening,  Mr.  President.  It  does  not  in- 
clude the  56  measures  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate acted  today. 


COMMUNIST  EFFORTS  TO  CREATE 
DISORDER  AND  DISRUPT  HAR- 
MONIOUS RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
THE  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  RACES 
IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  brief 
statement? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  but  I  shall  yield  to  him, 
because  I  have  been  sitting  here  think- 
ing of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  which 
our  good  Lord  commanded  us  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  not  only  twice,  but  99  times. 
So  I  am  glad  to  turn  my  cheek  for  the 
third  time,  and  I  shall  wait  with  expecta- 
tion to  see  how  long  the  brief  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  actually 
take. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  body  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article  by 
the  Associated  Press,  published  In  the 
State,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  March  25.  and 
in  other  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  The  headline  on  the  story 
says:  "Red  Drive  Against  Dixie  Is  On 
in  Ohio." 


This  article  is  direct  evidence  that  the 
Communists  want  to  create  disorder  and 
to  disrupt  the  harmonious  relations 
which  have  existed  for  generations  be- 
tween the  white  and  Negro  races  In  the 
South. 

The  office  of  the  attorney  general  of 
Ohio  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  a  Commu- 
nist-inspired drive  is  on  in  Ohio  to  enlist 
members  of  the  Labor  Youth  League  In  a 
campaign  for  Federal  intervention  In 
the  racial  segregation  issue  which  has 
been  thrust  upon  the  South.  The  Labor 
Youth  League  Ls  described  as  the  Com- 
munist Party's  "youth  arm." 

Objective  of  the  drive  is  to  mobilize 
members  and  friends  to  bring  maximum 
pressure  on  President  Eisenhower  and 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  intervene  in 
the  South  to  force  Integration  of  the 
races. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  concrete  exam- 
ple of  the  effort  of  the  agitators  to  create 
trouble  in  this  country  between  persons 
who  normally  would  be  living  harmo- 
niously. Their  approach  through  the 
youth  of  Ohio  will  be  noted  because  it 
Is  easier  to  sway  youth  Into  making 
wrong  decisions  than  it  Is  to  mislead  more 
mature  minds. 

This  is  a  vicious  attack  upon  the  people 
of  the  South  and  the  people  of  this  en- 
tire Nation  who  believe  In  constitutional 
government.  It  is  a  serious  matter  and 
the  attorney  general  of  Ohio  is  to  be 
commended  for  alerting  the  Nation  to 
this  subtle  new  danger  which  has  been 
conceived  by  the  Communists.  It  is 
evidence  of  their  avowed  purpose  of 
creating  trouble  by  infiltration  and  by 
the  planting  of  un-American  Ideas  in 
the  minds  of  our  youth. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  will  serve  as 
a  Red  stoplight  to  persons  who  have 
agiuted  for  Integration.  They  should  be 
forewarned  by  this  information  from 
Ohio  that  such  aultation  serves  the  will 
of  the  Communists.  It  breaks  down 
constitutional  government.  Just  as  the 
Communists  wish,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing constitutional  methods. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Red  Dut<  AcAn«rr  Dixn  la  Ow  iw  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio.  March  34.— The  Ohio  at- 
torney general's  olBce  today  tald  a  Commu- 
nUt-tiuplred  drive  U  on  to  enlist  Ohio  youth 
In  a  campaign  for  Federal  IntervenUon  In 
Dixie's  racial  aegregatlon  Uaue. 

The  office's  Internal  security  division  said 
It  has  Intercepted  secret  directives  that  call 
the  plan  operation  constitutional  righu. 

This  Is  what  they  said  about  the  campaign: 

The  Ohio  drive  Is  part  of  a  nationwide 
move  for  students  and  working  youth  to  help 
pressure  the  KUenhower  administration  Into 
Intervention. 

Vehicle  for  the  csmpalRn  Is  the  Labor 
Touth  League,  described  by  officials  as  the 
Communist  Party's  youth  arm.  They  said 
the  league  replaced  the  wartime  American 
Touth  for  Democracy  group  that  stemmed 
from  the  Toting  Communist  League. 

"The  objecuve  of  tbU  operation."  the  di- 
rectives said.  "U  to  mobilise  every  single 
member  of  the  league,  together  with  friends, 
neighbors,  and  fellow  workers,  to  bring  max- 
imum pressure  on  President  Dsenhower  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  assume  their  re- 
sponsibility and  Intervene  against  the  DUle- 
crat  terror  In  the  South  •  •  •  to  uphold  tha 
Constitution  •  •  •  and  to  bring  law  and  or- 
<>er  to  the  Soutb." 
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Official  publication  of  th*  Labor  Touth 
League  Is  the  New  Challenge.    Reoorda  oC  the 

Ohio  Un-American  Actlvltlaa  rvwnmlaitnn 
Bbow  that  ooplas  ot  th*  papar  war*  passed 
out  at  Cleveland's  John  Adams  High  School 
In  1053  In  the  first  reported  attempt  of  tliat 
nature  to  recruit  pupils. 

The  attorney  general's  oOee  aald  tha  Ohk> 
drlva  la  two  pronged  and  llatad  tlicaa  objao- 
tlves: 

Help  Obtain  26,000  meaeagea  to  President 
Blsenbowar  wltbia  0  weeks  urging  aagrega- 
tlon  intervention. 

Oet  more  readers  of  New  Challenge  by  of- 
fering 4,0C0  half-year  eubecrlptlona  for  60 
cents  between  mid -April  and  July. 

Tlie  campaign  would  be  concentrated  on 
youth,  the  attorney  general's  oflica  believes, 
because  the  I^bor  Touth  League  Is  regarded 
as  the  Communist  Party's  youth  arm  and 
would  try  to  InHuence  persona  Ic  tba  age 
group  of  its  members. 

The  Ohio  operation  of  the  LTL  Is  centered 
In  Cleveland  but  has  branches  in  other  cities 
over  the  State,  State  officlnls  said. 

The  league's  directive  exhibited  by  the  at- 
torney general "»  office  aald  in  part: 

"Aehieving  success  in  the  campaign  to  get 
Federal  intervention  wUl  take  the  efforts  of 
a  large  section  of  the  youth  and  tbelr  organi- 
zation, together  with  the  efforts  of  the  rest 
of  the  peopleli  (Communist)  movement. 
•  *  *  This  all-out  operation  constitutional 
rUhta  can  •  *  *  also  help  the  influence  at  our 
league  and  esttablish  It  as  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  youth  community.** 

In  New  Tork.  Roy  Wilkina.  eaeeutive  aee- 
retary  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  said: 

"The  NAACP  has  no  cotmectlon  of  any 
sort  with  any  move  by  left-wing  groups  to 
do  anything  whatsoever  on  the  desegregation 
problem.  Along  with  many  other  Americana, 
we  have  requeated  the  President  to  use  such 
legitimate  means  as  ht  has  at  his  disposal  to 
ease  the  tensions  In  the  South  and  to  bring 
like-minded  people  of  both  raoes  together 
with  a  view  to  making  progress  on  desegre- 
gation. Our  association  has  never  urged  the 
use  of  Federal  troops  or  other  force  except 
that  inherent  la  lawful  and  oonatituUonal 
procedure.** 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  yielding  to  me. 


MESSAGE   PROM  THE  HOUSE 

/  A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had  aer- 
erally  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  following  bills  of  the  House. 

H.  R  1083.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oolda 
L  Stegner: 

H.  R.  1495.  An  act  for  the  rcUef  of  Joseph  J. 
Porter;  and 

H.  R.  2946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Dus. 

The  message  also  aimounoed  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.  R.  3996)  to 
further  amend  the  Military  Personnel 
Claims  Act  of  1945;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereMi.  and  that  Mr. 
Lamb,  Mr.  Porkkster.  and  Mr.  Mu.les  of 
New  York  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conferenoe. 


ELECTION  OP  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conskkratiMi 

of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 


tion of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Z.  CmODTTCTTOtf 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  today  the  substitute 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  proposed 
by  Senators  Dajtikl.  Mundx.  and  Thvk- 

KOVD. 

This  proposal  is  in  fact  a  combination 
of  two  separate  proposals,  neither  of 
which  could  gain  acceptance  in  its  own 
right.  On  what  grounds  two  tmaccept- 
able  proposals  become  acceptable  when 
combined  Is  something  which  has  not  yet 
been  explained  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  an  elec- 
toral system  which  can  be  termed  a 
State-unit  system.  That  Is  to  say  the 
popular  winner  in  each  State  receives  all 
the  electoral  votes  of  the  State.  In  1952. 
for  example.  General  Eisenhower  had  a 
popular  majority  in  Illinois  and  thereby 
received  all  the  27  Illinois  electoral  votes. 

Under  the  compromise  substitute, 
which  Is  before  us,  a  proportional  method 
of  dividing  the  electoral  votes  of  each 
State  would  be  in  effect  imless  the  State 
legislature  of  an  individual  State  chose 
otherwise.  That  is  to  say,  if  in  any  State 
there  were  100  electoral  vot?s,  and  the 
popular  vote  was  divided  between  the 
candidates  in  the  proportion  of  55  per- 
cent to  45  percent  the  electoral  vote 
would  be  divided  55  to  45. 

The  effect  of  this  proportional  system, 
which  Is  commonly  called  the  Lodge- 
Gossett  system,  would  be  to  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  large  populous  two- 
party  States  where  the  division  between 
the  parties  is  relatively  even,  and.  there- 
fore. Increase  the  importance  of  the  one- 
party  States.  In  the  Democratic  Party  it 
would  enhance  the  power  of  the  South- 
em  one -party  States,  and  in  the  Republi- 
can Party  it  would  enhance  the  power  of 
a  few  New  England  and  several  middle- 
western    Republican-dcminated    States. 

But,  under  the  substitute  amendment, 
a  State  legislature  may,  if  it  so  desires, 
select  an  alternative  method  of  choosing 
presidential  electors.  This  alternative  Is 
a  congressional  district  unit  system,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Mundt-Coudert 
plan.  Under  it  a  "winner-take-all"  sys- 
tem by  congressional  districts  would 
be  substituted  for  a  "wlnner-take-aU" 
system  by  States. 

Because  the  boimdary  lines  of  congres- 
sional districts  in  the  United  States  are 
determined  by  the  State  legislatures,  the 
cities  and  populous  areas  of  the  country 
have  a  smaller  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  than  do  the  less  popu- 
lated rural  areas.  This  has  been  caused 
by  gerrymandering.  It  particularly  dis- 
criminates against  the  city  people  and 
makes  It  extremely  difficult  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city  and  the  issues  affecting 
the  people  who  live  there  to  gain  an 
equitable  hearing  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  irield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  that  this  proposed  re- 
form of  the  electoral  oc^lege  would  have 
the  result  that  no  one  could  look  at  the 
election  returns  and  hope  to  tell  who  had 


been  elected  President  imless  he  were 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  all  the  48 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  correct.  As 
T  shall  show  later,  there  are  282  trillion 
possible  combinations,  or  2  raised  to 
the  48th  power,  and  one  could  never 
know  precisely  with  which  combination 
he  is  dealing. 

Mr.  LONG.  Actually,  for  a  person  to 
know  who  had  been  elected  President  !n 
a  close  race,  even  though  one  candidate 
might  have  received  two  or  three  million 
more  votes  than  the  other,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  a  person  to  get  the  law- 
books off  the  shelf  and  to  make  a  study  oX 
the  laws  of  all  48  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  That  Is  correct;  and 
then  he  would  have  to  use  a  slide  rule 
in  order  to  work  out  the  ratio.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Actually.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  proposed  compromise  is  no  im- 
provement whatsoever  upon  the  exist- 
ing system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  la  worse  than  the 
existing  system. 

Mr.  LONG.  Although  the  existing 
system  is  bad.  the  proposed  tompromlse 
which  would  mix  up  the  proportionate 
division  of  the  electoral  vote,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Mundt-Coudert  proposal, 
to  figure  by  districts,  and  to  have  the 
States  vote  in  that  way,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  worst  that  has  ever  been 
proposed.  No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 
proposing  an  electoral  method  which 
makes  less  sense  than  the  one  now  undex 
consideration- 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  sponsors 
of  the  method  are  to  be  congratulated 
in  offering  positively  the  worst  proposal 
which  could  be  devised. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  alternatives 
have  a  common  denominator,  in  that 
both  would  increase  the  power  of  the 
lightly  populated  areas  of  the  country 
at  the  expense  of  the  heavily  populated 
areas  of  the  country.  Both  systems 
would  increase  ttie  power  of  the  one- 
party  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Havhig  seen  the  kind  of 
proposal  which  has  come  from  the  com- 
promise group,  which  got  together  to  try 
to  resolve  their  differences,  and  who 
brought  out  a  makeshift  measure  for 
election  reform.  I  wonder  if  the  Senat<» 
from  Illinois  would  agree  with  me  that 
rather  than  the  prc^>osal  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  let  the  candidates  draw  straws. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  result 
might  be  approximately  as  good  as  that 
which  would  come  under  the  present 
hydraheaded  monster. 

Under  either  system — and  this  Is  very 
important — the  centers  of  power  in  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Paities 
would  be  shifted  to  the  right  wing  of 
those  parties,  and  would  give  the  lightly 
populated  or  one-party  areas  a  much 
more  important  voice  than  they  now 
have,  or  they  deserve  to  have  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  people  who  reside  and 
vote  in  those  areas  in  the  election  of  a 
President. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Xiiinnia  would  agree  with  me  that 
after  one  studies  all  the  possible  pro- 
posals for  the  election  of  a  President  and 
goes  over  all  the  possibililies  contained 
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In  them,  about  the  only  conclusion  which 
makes  any  sense  Is  that  there  ought  to  be 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presl-> 
dent;  and  whichever  candidate  receives 
a  single  vote  more  than  another  candi- 
date should  be  elected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  voted  for  the  Langer 
amendment  when  It  was  last  before  the 
Senate:  I  intend  to  vote  for  It  again. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
promise substitute  has  In  It  a  provision 
that  If  a  candidate  does  not  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote — over  50  per- 
cent— the  election  of  a  President  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Congress  from  the 
three  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  electoral  votes. 

Later,  I  shall  develop  this  point,  but 
I  wish  to  say  now  that  this  provision 
would  give  control  to  even  a  small  third 
party  over  the  presidential  election  and 
would  promote  third  parties  and  encour- 
age dissident  factions  in  either  major 
party  to  attempt  to  control  the  electoral 
votes  In  their  State  or  region.  I  will  show 
later,  Mr.  President,  that  under  the  pro- 
portional or  Lodge-Gossett  method.  8  of 
the  last  19  elections  would  have  been 
decided  by. the  Congress. 

It  Is  argued  by  the  proponents  of  the 
substitute  amendment  that  the  elec- 
toral procedures  for  electing  a  President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  changed. 
They  argue  that  under  the  present  State- 
unit  system,  a  few  large  populous  States 
with  large  electoral  votes.  States  such  as 
Mew  York.  Pennsylvania.  California,  Illi- 
nois. Massachusetts.  Ohio,  Texas,  and 
the  like,  can  determine  the  outcome  of 
an  election  and  they  argue  even  beyond 
that  various  minority  groups — voting 
en  bloc— can  determine  the  outcome 
in  several  of  the  Individual  populous 
States  and  thereby  determine  who  is  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
show  later.  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
numerous  flaws  in  this  argument  taken 
by  Itsell  but.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true 
because  of  the  preeent  system  that  the 
large,  populous,  two-party  States  are  of 
crucial  Importance  to  presidential  can- 
didates if  they  are  to  win  in  the  election. 
But.  Mr.  President,  they  are  crucial  be- 
cause so  many  people  live  In  them.  I 
look  upon  this.  In  general,  as  not  a  bad 
thing.  For.  It  Is  in  these  large,  populous 
States  where  the  bulk  of  our  citizens  live 
and  It  is  in  the  urban  districts  of  those 
States  where  Americans  of  various  races, 
colors,  religions,  and  economic  interests 
have  come  to  understand  each  other  and 
to  live  with  one  another  in  peace  and 
harmony,  thus  promoting  tolerance  and 
friendship  among  diverse  groups.  This 
has  led  to  greatness  in  America  and 
earned  us  the  title  of  "The  Melting  Pot  of 
the  World."  The  large  cities  have  also 
been  centers  of  culture  in  our  land  where 
some  of  the  great  art  treasures  of  the 
world  may  be  viewed ;  where  great  litera- 
ture and  great  art  is  available  to  all, 
bringing  pleasure,  beauty,  and  broader 
understanding  Into  the  lives  of  countless 
Americans,  who  live  not  only  in  the  cities, 
but  also  outside  the  cities. 

Kven  if  it  were  true.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  minority  groups  in  the  large  cities 
ToCed  en  Uoo — as  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  claim — that  would  not.  of  Itself. 
be  a  reason  for  changing  our  present 
electoral  system,  and  it  moat  certainly 


would  not  be  a  reason  for  changing  the 
system  to  that  which  is  now  proposed 
to  us.  For.  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
only  at  the  presidential  election  when 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  groups 
which  make  up  our  large  cities  are  given 
the  weight  in  our  politics  which  they 
deserve.  Therefore,  in  deciding  what 
kind  of  electoral  system  we  desire,  and 
one  which  Ls  Just  and  equitable,  it  Is  not 
enough  to  look  only  at  the  presidential 
election  system.  In  deciding  this  mat- 
ter, we  must  look  at  our  political  system 
as  a  whole.  When  we  do  that.  It  becomes 
ever  more  clear  that  to  deprive  our  cities, 
our  minority  groups,  and  our  large  popu- 
lous States  of  what  little  power  they  ex- 
ercise in  a  presidential  election,  would 
be  to  make  their  voices  almost  completely 
unheard  in  our  political  system.  As  the 
Senator  from  Mstssachusetts  [Mr  Kew- 
iriDYl  has  already  pointed  out  in  his  very 
able  speech  of  last  week,  our  political 
system  Is  like  the  solar  system  and  must 
be  viewed  as  a  whole. 

We  know  that  because  of  constitutional 
provisions,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Is  made  up  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State,  thereby  Kivlng  each  State  an 
equal  voice  in  the  Senate,  regardless  cf 
Its  population.  We  know  that  the  State 
legislatures  are  dominated  by  the  less 
populous,  rural  regions  of  our  country. 
We  know,  also,  that  these  State  legisla- 
tures apportion  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  that  they,  too,  are  heavily 
biased  against  the  cities. 

In  addition  to  aU  this.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  system  of  separation  of 
powers  under  which  we  operate  divides 
power  among  three  coequal  Institutions; 
the  Presidency,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Judiciary.  Each  can  check  and  balance 
the  other.  Thus,  to  successfully  pass  and 
put  Into  effect  progre.^sive  measures,  each 
of  the  thr«?e  coequal  divisions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and.  In  the  case  of  the  Congress, 
each  of  the  coequal  branches,  must  ap- 
prove of.  or  at  least  not  oppose,  the 
legislation. 

Owing  to  the  unrepresentative  nature 
of  Congre-ss.  which  comes  about  because 
of  the  constitutional  makeup  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  because  of  the  gerrymandering 
of  House  seats,  and  also  because  of  the 
seniority  system  which  puts  great  power 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  represent  one- 
party  areas,  it  is  extremely  difficult  and. 
in  fact,  almost  Impossible,  for  such  legis- 
lation as  civil  rights,  pro-labor  laws,  and 
other  social  legislation  to  gain  passage 
except  when  there  are  political  landslides 
like  that  of  the  1930's. 

Thus;  when  our  system  Is  viewed  as  a 
whole,  or  in  the  language  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Ksknbdy  ] ,  as  a 
solar  syst(;m.  it  is  seen  that  our  great 
urban  population,  their  legitimate  inter- 
ests, and  the  disproportionate  number  of 
representatives  who  represent  them, 
have  very  little  power  in  the  political 
system. 

To  take  from  our  great  urban  popu- 
lation and  the  great  two-party  States 
that  last  vestige  of  power,  namely,  the 
slight  advantage  they  may  now  have  in 
determining  who  shall  be  elected  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States — and  this  ad- 
vanUge.  I  may  say,  simply  comes  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  large  numbers 


of  people  living  In  those  States — is  some- 
thing which  In  Justice  cannot  and  should 
not  be  condoned. 
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One  of  the  basic  facts  of  American  po- 
litical life  is  the  gross  underrepresenta- 
tlon  of  the  big  States,  and  hence  of  the 
big  cities  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  is  well  known  how  this  came  about. 
In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 
there  was  a  bitter  tug  of  war  between  the 
large  States  such  as  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  which 
wanted  the  seats  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature to  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  according  to  their  relative  popu- 
lation, and  the  small  States  which 
wanted  each  State,  regardless  of  .size,  to 
be  given  equal  representation  In  the  na- 
tional legislature  and  hence,  as  in  the 
Confederation,  to  cast  an  equal  vote. 

It  was  this  struggle  between  the  large 
and  small  States  which,  as  Irving  Brant, 
the  biographer  of  Madison  has  pointed 
out.  deadlocked  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention for  months.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  it  would  result  In  a  dissolution  of 
the  convention  and  a  failure  to  create 
a  new  union.  As  is  also  well  known,  this 
deadlock  was  broken  by  the  so-called 
Connecticut  Compromise  proposed  by 
Roger  Sherman  of  that  State.  This 
provided  for  two  houses  in  the  legislative 
branch  In  one.  the  Senate,  the  SUtes. 
regardless  of  their  size  were  to  have 
equal  representation,  namely  two  Sena- 
tors apiece.  In  the  other,  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  SUtes  were  to 
be  represented  according  to  their  popu- 
lations. 

Then  the  smaller  States,  in  order  to 
rivet  down  forever  their  equality  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate,  succeeded  in 
adding  a  clause  to  article  V,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  amending  process,  that  "no 
SUte.  without  its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Sen- 
ate." And  I  have  quoted  from  article  5. 
This  placed  the  equal  representation  of 
the  numerically  .small  States  forever  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  amending  process. 
And  this  equality  of  representation  In 
the  Senate  is  therefore  the  one  provision 
in  the  Constitution  which  cannot  be 
changed.    It  is  riveted  In  forever. 

We  of  the  large  SUtes  can  therefore 
do  nothing  about  our  under-represenU- 
Uon  in  the  Senate.  We  are  forever 
doomed  to  suffer  under  it  without  pos- 
sibility or  hope  of  change.  We  have 
loyally  abided  by  this  decision,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  do  so.  We  accept  our 
under-repre.sentatlon  in  the  Senate  and 
the  chains  which  are  forever  imposed 
upon  UB.  It  is  probably  the  price  we 
had  to  pay  for  union,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing we  can  do  about  It. 

But  the  nature  of  our  sacrifice  should 
not  be  callously  Uken  for  grante<i  nor 
treated  with  indifference.  It  Is  real,  and 
it  should  be  fully  realized,  as  we  consider 
the  quesUon  as  to  whether  we  should 
still  further  decrease  the  political  power 
of  the  big  SUtes  and  the  big  dUes. 


ooifr*aiaoN  or  lasosst  amo  ■m«m.wt  stai 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  practical  effect 
of  all  this.  We  all  know  that  Nevada, 
with  a  population  in  i960  of  160,000.  has 
two  SeiMtors.  or  the  same  number  as 
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New  York,  with  its  population  of  14.8 
million  people.  A  TOter  in  Nevada  has. 
therefore,  between  92  and  93  times  as 
much  influence  in  selecting  a  United 
SUtes  Senator  as  does  a  voter  In  New 
York.  He  has  66  times  the  influence  of 
a  voter  in  the  adjoining  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia. 65  times  that  of  Pennsylvania 
voter,  and  54  times  that  of  a  voter  in  my 
own  SUte  of  Dlinois.  I  once  represented 
a  ward  In  the  Chicago  City  Council,  in 
1940.  and  at  that  time  my  ward  had  a 
larger  population  than  had  the  SUte 
of  Nevada.  May  I  aUo  point  out  it  takes 
51  people  in  New  York  to  have  as  much 
Influence  In  electing  a  Senator  as  one 
person  possesses  In  Wyommg.  And  it 
takes  47  New  York  people  to  equal  1  in 
Delaware. 
coMrASuoir  or  boht  uutoiaT  awd  nairr 

SMALLOT  STATai 

So  much  for  individual  insUnces. 
Now  let  us  see  how  thie  small  SUtes,  and 
hence  a  minority  of  the  population,  con- 
trol the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  a 
table  showing  the  population  of  the  8 
largest  and  8  smallest  SUtes  be  inserted 
in  the  RccoiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ubie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboord, 
as  follows: 

Comparison  of  population  and  repre»entm' 
tion  o/  the  9  larffest  aid  t  tnalUtt  State* 

■    LAaOBST    VTATSa 

1950 
population 

1.  New    York 14.800.000 

a.  California 10.600.000 

S    Pennaylranla 10,600,000 

4.  nUnoU 8.700,000 

6.  Ohio 7.900.000 

«.  Tezaa 7.  700,  000 

7.  Michigan 6.300.000 

8.  New  Jersey 4.800,000 


Total -   71,300.000 


•   SMAUSST  STA' 


S. 

4. 

6. 
6 
7. 

8. 


1.  Nevada 

a.  Wyoming 

Delaware ..... 

Vermont 

New  Hampahlr*.. 

Idaho 

Montana 

North    Dakoto 


1950 

population 
160.083 
290.539 

.  318,086 
377,  747 
533,  242 
588,637 
691.024 

.       619, 636 


Total 3.  478. 983 

Total  I7nlted  SUtes  popuUtlon  1960.  160.- 
697.361  equala  100  percent. 

ElgEht  largest  States  1950  >  71300.000  equals 
47  J  percent. 

Eight  amaUest  States  1960.  3.478.983  equals 
2.3  percent.  Per- 

Numher  cent 

Total  Senate  repreeenUtlon 96        100 

8  largest  States 16       16.6 

8  smallest  SUtee 16      16. 6 

'  Uassachueetto.  with  a  population  of  4.7 
mllUon  In  1960.  U  the  ninth  largest  State. 
This  would  bring  the  total  to  76  million, 
within  or  over  60  percent  ot  the  population 
In  the  9  largest  Stotes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  If  we 
take  the  8  largest  States  in  the  Union— 
that  is.  New  York.  California.  Pomsyl- 
vania.  Illinois.  Ohio,  Texas,  Michigan, 
and  New  Jersey — as  is  done  in  the  table, 
we  find  that  as  of  1950  they  contained 
71.3  million  people,  almost  half  of  the 
total  populaUon  of  150.7  million  in  the 


country  as  a  whole.  If  we  include  the 
ninth  largest  SUte.  Massachusetts,  the 
toUl  population  of  this  group  would  be 
76  million  people,  or  slightly  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

These  8  SUtes  have  16  Senators,  or, 
with  Massachusetts  Included.  18.  The 
8  smallest  SUtes — Nevada.  Wyoming, 
Delaware.  Vermont.  New  Hampshire. 
Idaho,  MonUna.  North  Dakota — ^with  a 
toUl  population  of  only  3.5  million,  also 
have  16  Senators,  and  if  we  include  South 
DakoU.  the  smallest  9  SUtes.  with  a 
population  of  4.1  million,  have  18  Sena- 
tors. This  means  that  one-half  of  the 
people  in  the  United  SUtes  have  only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  toUl  represenU- 
tion  in  the  Senate,  while  only  a  little 
over  2  percent  of  the  population — that  is 
2.3  percent — also  have  a  sixth  of  the  total 
represenUtion.  Think  of  that,  my 
friends— a  mere  2  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation elect  one-sixth  of  our  Senators, 
or  the  same  number  as  the  half  of  oiir 
populatlon  which  lives  In  our  8  largest 
SUtes.  Each  man  or  woman  in  the  8 
small  SUtes  has  therefore  nearly  25 
times  the  voice  in  the  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ate as  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  8  or  9 
largest  SUtes. 

OOMPAaXBON    OP    POPTTLATIOIf    AMD    BXPBBSXMTA- 
TION  OP  13  LABCEST  AMD  12  SMALLEST  STATES 

If  we  take  the  12  largest  SUtes.  we 
find  that  as  of  1950  they  had  88.1  million 
people,  or  58.5  percent  of  the  population, 
or  almost  60  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  country.  These  12  largest  SUtes 
have  24  Senators,  or  25  percent  of  the 
total  number.  The  12  smallest  SUtes. 
with  a  population  of  6.2  million  or  4.1 
percent  of  the  toUl  population,  also  had 
24  Senators  or  25  percent  of  their  num- 
ber. 

This  means  that  almost  60  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  country  have  the  same 
represenUtion  in  the  Senate  as  do  4.1 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  Uble  comparing 
the  population  and  representation  of  the 
12  largest  and  12  smallest  SUtes  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcx>ro.  as 
follows: 

repretentm- 
12   tmaUeat 


IS  SHALLOT  stATtB — Continued 


Compariaon  of  population  and 
tion   of   the   12   largest   arid 
State$ 

IS   LAaOKST  STARS 


1.  New    Tork 

2.  California 

8.  Pennsylvania 

4,  nunols 

6.  Ohio 

6.  Texas  ___._.-.—.— 

7.  Michigan 

8.  New  Jersey 

9.  Massachusetts 

10.  North   Carolina 

11.  Mlseourl 

12.  Indiana ... — 


1950 

population 

14,  830, 192 

10,  586,  223 

10, 498.  012 

8.  712. 176 

7.946.627 

7.711.194 

6.371,766 

4. 835. 329 

4.  690.  614 
4.061.920 
3. 964. 663 

5.  984, 224 


Total 88. 132. 889 


IS  SMALLSR  Sr*' 


1.  Nevada 

a.  Wyoming  ....^.^.^^ 

8.  Delaware....... — . 

4.  Vermont .... — 


1950 
popuUitton 

160.  OSS 
890.629 
318.066 
877.  747 


7 

8, 

9, 

IC 

11. 

12 


5.  New  Hampshire.... 

6.  Idaho 

Montana ... 

North    Dakota 

South    Dakota 

New    Mexico 

Utah 

Arizona 


1950 
population 

633,242 
588,637 
591.024 
619,  636 
652,740 
681. 187 
688.862 
749.587 


Total 6.261.369 


Popalation 

aentatioa 

J_^ 

Number 

Per- 
oent 

Nam- 
ber 

Per- 
oeat 

12  Iaif«8t  states 

12  HinAllest  States 

88.132.830 
ft,  251, 350 

58.5 
4.1 

24 
34 

25 
25 

COMPAaiBON     or     THE     24     B1CALLC8T     AMD     SS 
LAHCEST  STATES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  now 
let  us  take  the  24  smallest  SUtes  who 
have  one-half  of  the  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  a 
Uble  showing  the  population  of  the  24 
smallest  SUtes  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

i950  population  of  24  smaUest  States  with 
SO  percent  of  the  representation  in  the 
V.  S.  Senate 


nank 
in  life 

Rank  in 
inverse 
order  of 

size 

State 

lOSOpopo- 
latmi 

48 

47 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

Nevada 

WvominK . 

16a  083 
200,520 

46 

Delaware . 

318,085 

45 
44 

43 
42 
41 
40 
30 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 

Vermont i 

New  Hampshire.    — 

Idaho 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Arizona 

Rhode  Island 

Maine 

Colorado 

377.747 
533.243 
588,637 
501,034 
610,636 
652,740 
681.187 
688.863 
749,  587 
701.806 
013.774 
1.325,060 

33 
32 
31 

so 

20 
» 
27 

SB 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Arkansas 

West  Virginia 

Connect  icat 

South  Carolina 

Mississippi 

1,325,510 
1. 621. 341 
1.005.200 
1.000,511 
2,005,552 
2.007.280 
2,117,027 
2,178,014 

Si 

nkl^hniniL     , 

2,233,351 

Total 

26.485,003 

Number 

Of  total 

PopaUtion.  34  smallest  SUt«s. 
Population,  24  largest  States 
(and  District  of  Columbia).. 

36^48^003 
134, 211, 458 

17.  • 
82.4 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
table  shows,  the  24  smallest  SUtes  have 
a  population  of  only  26.5  million,  or  but 
17.6  percent  of  the  population. 

One-sixth  of  the  population  therefore 
have  half  of  the  Senators  and  one-half  of 
the  population  have  one-sixth  of  the 
Senators.  Thkt  shows  how  disenfran- 
chised the  people  of  the  large  States  are. 
80  far  as  represenUtion  in  the  Senate  is 
concerned.    In  the  Senate,  the  small 
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states  an  ecrUbilj  in  tteMddle.  They 
are  booted  and  spurred  and  we  of  the 
large  States  are  saddled  and  bridled. 


VAVOBS      FBOaC      IT      ■**' 


cur    fmaar 


This  tendency  is  greatly  Intensified 
by  the  virtual  impossibUlty  of  taing- 
iBg  any  proposal  to  a  Tote  to  which  a 
third  of  the  Senators  take  basic  and 
intense  objection.  For  now  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  as  put  into  effect  by 
the  Wherry  anmMlment  in  1949,  discus- 
sioa  can  only  be  terminated  and  the  pre- 
vious question  moved  by  an  afllrmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  or  a 
total  <d  64.  Thirty-three  Senators  by 
either  voting  *no"  on  a  cloture  motion 
or  abstateing  from  voting  ean  therefore 
prevent  cloture  and  pmnit  a  measure  to 
be  filibustered  to  death.  This  restric- 
tion has  since  1949  been  riveted  into  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  by  rule  22,  which  now 
forbids  any  cloture  at  all  from  being  ap- 
vUMi  to  moiloDs  to  change  the  rules. 

It  is  therefore  theoretically  possible  for 
the  Senators  from  the  17  *mfln«»g»  states, 
with  a  total  population  of  only  12.1  mil- 
lion, or  only  8  percent  of  the  population, 
to  exercise  a  veto  over  legislation  desired 
by  the  other  92  percent  of  the  population. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  a  table, 
listing  the  17  smallest  States  and  their 
populations,  be  inserted  in  the  Rscoas 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  kk  the  Ricoa»,  as 
follows: 

17  smmlleat  State*  mtd  their  1950  papulation 


Kank  tnkK 

««naor(l«r 

of  sixe 

Rank 

state 

Population 

1 
2 

4T 
« 
45 
44 

43 
43 

41 

40 

30 
30 
37 
30 
39 
94 
33 

a 

Navada _ 

WjroniiBf . 

100.083 
300  .^39 

3 

Debvara.    

318.  UH5 

4 

Vtrmoat. 

377  747 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

f  N«w  Hamvakire 

Idaho  .".„_ 

Montana .. 

Vorth  Dakota. 

SoMtb  Dakala 

New  Uaiiao 

rtas 

AriMM _ 

Rboda  Utaad. 

Maina 

B3.  242 
388.^37 
301.  U24 
•10.636 
•08.540 
•81.187 
•00.862 
340.  .W? 
101.896 
013.774 

15 
16 
17 

Coknada. 
NatKMka. 

omoo . 

Tatat        .   . 

1.3a6.0M 
1.300.510 
1.  ■1.341 

1X130.969 

150.007.361 

U  128, 960 

g 

raNii  Slates  pnpafei 
Popatetion.  17  .xmalfc 
Ptrcaiu  at  L'niteU  St 
■naikat  iitataa. 

titm.  1990 

•t  StatPK.  IMO 

ataa  population  la  17 

1 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
be  objected  that  these  17  States  would 
not  in  practice  be  the  ones  to  prevent 
cloture,  let  it  be  observed  that  the 
so-called  11  Southern  States  and  the 
6  border  States — Oklahoma.  Missouri. 
Kentucky.  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and 
Delaware— which,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  a  strong  and  pertiaps  intense  fel- 
low feeling  for  each  other,  comprise 
50  million  people,  or  33  percent  of  the 
population.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table 
showing  the  1960  population  and  vote 
participation  in   the    1952   presidential 


election  of  the  17  Southern  and  border 
States  be  inserted  in  the  Rynpag 

There  being  no  objectio0i,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rwosd, 
as  follows: 

1950  population  of  17  Southern  and  border 
States  and  voter  turnout  in  1952  freaiden- 
ttaJ  election 


-. 

Popaki. 
tlon 

VottvtorTV 

oat  in  T9.W 
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1.  TeiM  . 

2.  North  Carolina 

«.  kibwari. 

k.  VkviniA 

7.711.194 
<06I.B30 

0.054.  an 

3.44<a» 

3.310,000 
]13M.7)II 
»,0SI.743 
a,  044.  81)6 
*  771. 308 

X343,«>l 
X  333.351 
1170.  014 
1117.007 

loo^s-w 

1.000.  .Ml 

sia00s 

a 

71 
31 
31 

•.  Tlnncssea 

7     ktetMliA 

40 

0.  Kentucky.. 

f.  norida _ 

M.  LouiifaiM 

•B 
00 

40 

11.  Maryhutd.. 

12.  Okbhoma 

13.  UimimippL „ 

14.  South  Carolbw 

15^  West  Vkgiuia...    „ 

1*.  Arkansas 

M 
00 
M 
31 
73 
30 

n.  Dakiwaia.                .       .. 

3i 

TotaL.... _. 

FaHad  States  popakoian.  1000. 
PopuJiUion.  17  tjouthem  and 

bordor  Stati  >«.  1930 

.'•1.349.  .163 
30.349.303 

r" ~ 

Pm-fjit  of  I  nited  .•^IiileM  pop<i- 
luuon.  in  17  Southern  aiul 
border  Statia,  l«eo 

■ 

*Niniitiar  oTToCeespcr  lOOeitiaeneof  aoCfeif  ^e. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But.  Mr.  President, 
we  know  that  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1952 — in  which  there  was  an  ex- 
tremely large  vote — in  the  11  Southern 
States  only  39.1  percent  of  the  dtisens 
of  voting  age — and  I  «»i»ipi*«g<T.*  voting 
age.  rather  than  population — actually 
voted.  Of  course,  in  the  1952  presiden- 
tial election,  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  people  voted  in  the  South,  com- 
pared with  previous  elections.  In  the 
1950  congressional  election,  for  example, 
only  12.4  percent  of  the  citizens  of  vot- 
ing age  actually  voted.  I  shall  place  In 
the  RxcoKP  at  a  later  point  more  detailed 
statistics  on  this  subject. 

In  the  Northern  States  of  the  country 
something  nke  70  percent  of  the  citizens 
of  voting  age  actually  voted  in  the  1952 
election;  and  over  50  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens of  voting  age  actually  voted  In  the 
1950  congressional  elections— or  In  1952 
the  proportion  voting  in  the  North  was 
almost  twice — although  not  quite  twice — 
the  proportion  voting  in  the  South ;  and 
in  1950  it  was  approximately  4  times 
as  much.  Thus,  because  of  restrictions 
on  voting  in  the  Southern  States,  in  prac- 
tice those  elected  by  a  relatively  smaD 
number  of  people  form  a  bloc  of  States 
which  in  Congress  can  tie  up  vital  pro- 
posals which  the  rest  of  the  country  de- 
sires. In  truth,  we  all  know  that  it  is 
this  very  fact  which  prevents  ns  from 
passing  vital  clvll-rlghts  measures  which, 
on  the  whole,  the  majority  of  the  country 
desires. 

As  I  have  said,  in  elections  prior  to 
1952  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
adults  actually  voted  In  the  South. 

Thus,  de.spite  all  that  has  happened 
in  the  last  century,  despite  the  great 
struggle  from  1861  to  1865,  the  political 
theory  of  John  C.  Calhoun  that  bo  vital 


act  should  be  passed  unless  concurred  In 
by  every  slgniflcant  sectional  group  in 
the  country  has  triumphed.  The  theory 
of  concurrent  majority,  or  the  right  of 
one  section  to  veto  the  win  of  the  rest 
of  the  country,  has  triumphed.  O,  rigid 
believer  in  slavery  and  Inequality,  thou 
has  conquered.  Prom  your  seat  in  the 
pohtical  Valhalla,  you  must  smile  grimly 
at  the  way  your  successors  have  «"atched 
victory  from  defeat,  and  have  Imbedded 
your  theories  deep  into  the  rules  and 
practices  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  shown  that  the 
large  SUtes  and,  hence,  the  large  cities, 
are  grossly  underrepresented  In  the 
Senate.  I  shall  show  that  they  are  also 
grossly  underrepresented  In  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives.  But 
the  underrepresentation  la  the  ^^HnT^fli 
House  of  Representatives  occurs  be- 
cause they  are  underrepresented  in  ttie 
State  legislatures  which  lay  out  the  con- 
gressional districts,  and  hence  largely 
determine  the  composition  of  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives. 

It  Is  the  question  of  urban  underrep- 
resmtation  in  State  legUaturcs  to 
which  I  now  turn. 


That  the  urban  areas  of  the  States 
are  underrepresented  in  the  State  legis- 
latures Is  a  notorious  fact.  In  afanost 
every  State  in  the  United  SUtes,  the 
cities  are  lacking  in  fair  representation 
in  at  least  one  house  of  the  legislature. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  not  been 
enough  thorough  and  systematic  analy- 
sis of  the  extent  of  urban  underrepre- 
sentation. We  all  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
of  political  life.  We  do  not  know  as 
much  as  we  should  about  the  extent  of  it. 

In  1937.  a  Mr.  Henry  Stoner  analyzed 
an  of  the  State  legislatures  in  the  United 
States.  He  did  this  by  adding  the  popu- 
lations of  the  smaDest  districts  electing 
representatives  to  each  house  in  order 
to  determine  what  was  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population  which 
elected  a  majorlly  of  the  representatives 
in  that  house. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  Mr.  Stoner's 
computations  be  inserted  in  the  Rscoao 
at  this  point.  The  figures  given  under 
each  house  of  the  State  legishitures  in- 
dicate the  percentage  of  the  total  popu- 
lation whose  representatives  constitute 
a  majority  of  that  chamber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosb. 
as  follows: 

Percent  of  total  population  reprtitnted  by  a 
majority  of  Meats  in  Stata  leaixiatureM 
(1937) 
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Botna 

SanaU 

ronn«ctictit 
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47.0 
4B.7 
33.0 
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CalUwBU                                   
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Hi 
Ml 

113 

KnrnilK                             i 

31.3 

H  f 
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20^2 
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aoLt 
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Percent  of  total  population  represented  by  a 
majority  of  seats  in  State  legislatures 
{1937) — Continued 


Percent  of  total  population  represented  by  a 
maiority  of  seats  in  State  legislature* 
(1955)  — Ck>ntlnued 


Stata 

Hoaae 

Senate 

K(in«M.      .. ................... 

3S.B 

37  • 

f5»H>r«l» 

28.6 

Mtrhlean 

2H.H 
4&3 

2n.4 

34.1 

Arizona .................... 

28.9 

M  l-«o»irl . 

35.4 

.<oti»h  Carolina. i 

4.V4 

30.6 

itrrton i 

VIS 

31.5 

Ohio j 

.•J1.8 

46  3 

Ki-nturky...... ...... ..... . 

S2.3 

.^^7 

B.9 

39.7 

.M'lhama.. 

33.3 

Iowa              ...................... 

3.V3 

Ntirth  Carolina , 

4U.4 

Oklahoma i... 

39  7 

34.4 

Wyomln* ......—)....... 

W2 

34.6 

TonTics.s«* t.— .. 

35.1 

41.4 

N>w  Mesioo 

41.9 
36.4 
35.5 

35.4 

Illinois 

35.4 

Miwlntppi 

39.8 

Vermont ............V...... 

35.  ft 

47.3 

Wf-rt  VlfRlnla .*. 

44.0 

IV  • 

Indiana            .......    ........    — 

37.7 

418 

Toxv 

41  7 

3R.0 

MlnnMnta..... ... . 

38.6 
41.3 

413 

I<<>ulsUna 

38.8 

IVnn^ylvanla 

44.4 

88.8 

North  Dakota, . 

44.1 
40.3 

39.9 

Arkansa.^ .........~... 

4ft.l 

.«outh  DakoU l. 

Vlr»tnl% U 

40  3 

413 

40.6 

44.0 

WLtcoDsin. ...... ............ 

4a9 

44  1 

ruh 

41  8 

410 

Wuhtncton 

41  3 

45  « 

Colorado . 

417 

415 

Maine 

48.6 

419 

New  York 

61.9 

419 

Nebraska  (unicameral)...... .. 

410 

Masmchuaptu     ............... 

415 

fla3 

48.0 

New  Hampehire  ................. 

fiao 

Source:  Oin  Tyler.  The  Majority  Don't  Count,  New 
Republic  Aac  22  1965.  p.  14. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
these  figures  mean  is  that  in  Connecti- 
cut, a  majority  of  ^he  delegates  in  the 
lower  house  were  elected  from  districts 
populated  by  only  8.67  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State.  In  New 
Jersey,  a  majority  of  the  senate  repre- 
sented only  15.4  percent  of  the  people  of 
that  State:  in  California,  a  majority  of 
the  senate  represented  only  12.5  percent 
o?  the  people:  and  so  on. 

Thirty-six  of  the  States,  then,  had  leg- 
islatures in  which  a  majority  of  at  least 
one  house  spoke  for  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  people  of  that  State,  and  45  States 
had  1  house  in  which  a  majority  rep- 
resented less  than  44  percent  of  the 
people.  In  18  SUtes,  a  majority  of  both 
houses  represented  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  State's  population. 

■rrOATION  HA*  WORSKMKD  Ut  LAST  10  TBASS 

What  has  happened  in  the  intervening 
18  years.  Mr  President?  In  1955.  two 
political  scientists  from  the  University 
of  Florida  brought  these  figures  up  to 
date.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  for  1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taMe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Percent  ot  total  population  represented  by  a 
mafority  ot  seats  in  State  legislatures 
(1955) 


Bt^ta 

House 

Senate 

Connecticut..             --               

9.60 
44.70 
28.82 
1158 
34.17 
27.67 

8150 

Callomia. 

N  vnrta 

Vermont 

11.88 
1136 
46.  <7 

RhO'le  Island 
Maryland.... 

1153 
U.A2 

SUta 

House 

Senate 

New  Jersey ...... .. ... 

43. 9S 

17.19 

40.80 

41.53 

(>) 

19  40 

35.87 

29.19 

2159 

23.71 

2n.x 

4fi.72 
38.99 
27.15 
39.92 
29.34 
46.02 
33.38 
30.13 
30. 1« 
31.56 
31.*l 
4129 
32.67 
33.87 
34.67 
39.02 
41.63 
39.85 
36.95 
37.06 
37.40 
37.52 
37  .W 
3«.73 
38.87 
38.87 
39.12 
41 
4115 
45.42 
43.69 

17.01 

Florida 

17.67 

Montana . .. . 

18.40 

Idaho  

19  05 

A  rirona. .... . 

Delaware .. . ... 

New  Mexico..... ......... . 

19  30 
2170 
2a  07 

Ohio 

KanM.1    . . . 

20.  6S 
3167 

Missouri. .. 

47.37 

OeonjU  .           ... 

26.80 

South  Carolina 

Utah    

A  Ubama .  ...,.....„.w........-.— 

36.57 
26.75 
28.26 

Wyoming ..................... 

28.77 

Iowa ..... 

33.94 

Illinois  ' 

29.42 

Oklahoma 

Tennesoee 

North  Carolina 

Minne<«ota .... ... . 

29.45 
33.26 
40.09 
35.93 

lyouUiana    ........... ........ 

36.00 

Michitfan   . 

3134 

Mis«i»ippl 

Washineton ..... 

Colorado ................ 

North  DakoU 

Pennsylvania 

TeTa.5  : 

Indiana          

34.59 
35.44 
36.12 
35.36 
35.44 
36.  no 
39.25 

New  York — 

New  Hampshire 

Arkansas. „ ............ 

40.91 
44.75 
46.95 

Kentucky . 

South  I>akota 

West  Vireinia 

Wivonsin         .     .........x' 

45.19 
40.85 
45.68 
47.53 

Maine                              .... .... 

3171 

Nebntska  (unicameral) 

Masaacbusetts 

Orefon 

Virginia                  ............. 

88 

48.76 
4118 
4193 

Source:  Manntne  J.  Dauer  and  Robert  O.  Kclsay. 
Unrepresentative  States.  National  Municipa  Keview. 
December  1955.  pp.  572.  674. 

■  Not  available. 

'  T)ased  on  reapportionment  effective  1987. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  1955.  44  State 
legislatures  had  one  house  in  which  a 
majority  of  delegates  represented  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  States'  popula- 
tion instead  of  36  States  in  1937.  In 
1955  26  States  had  State  legislatures  in 
which  both  houses  represented  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  population,  as  com- 
pared with  18  States  in  1937.  The  sit- 
uation is,  therefore,  getting  much  worse 
and  not  better,  Mr.  President. 

Let  us  look  further  at  the  current 
figures.  Thifty-two  States  have  State 
legislatures  in  which  a  majority  of  1 
house  represents  less  than  35  percent 
of  the  population;  in  24  States,  a  ma- 
jority of  1  house  representi  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  people;  and  in  12 
States,  a  majority  of  1  house  of  the 
State  legislature  represents  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  people  of  those  States. 
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lower  house.  In  New  Jersey,  only  17 
percent  of  the  people  are  represented 
by  the  majority  of  the  State  senate. 

In  Florida,  a  majority  of  both  houses 
represents  less  than  18  percent  of  the 
population.  In  Delaware,  it  is  19  4  per- 
cent in  1  house  and  22.7  percent  in 
the  other  house.  In  Ohio,  the  figures 
are  21  percent  and  29  percent:  and  in 
Kansas.  23  percent  and  33  percent. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  only  29 
percent  of  the  people  now  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  the  upper  house,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 42  percent  of  the  people  elect 
a  majority  of  the  lower  house,  and  35 
percent  control  the  upper  house.  In 
New  York  the  comparable  figures  are 
37  percent  and  41  percent. 

Of  the  States  I  have  mentioned,  all 
except  Rhode  Island — and  it  still  ranks 
as  the  fifth  poorest  State  in  providing 
equality  of  representation — have  be- 
come worse  since  1937.  Only  3  or  4 
States  have  improved  at  all  since  1937. 

CKEAT  DISPAETTT   BITWIXN  LARGEST  AMD  SMAU.- 
OT  DISTBICT8   IM   KACH   STATB 

My  son,  John  Douglas,  made  another 
analysis  bf  State  legislatures  based  on 
the  census  figures  for  1940.  He  made 
two  computations  for  each  house  of 
every  State.  First,  he  computed  the 
average  deviation  of  district  from  the 
number  of  people  who  would  have  been 
represented  if  each  district  had  been 
the  same  size.  That  is,  if  there  had 
been  an  average  of  10.000  people  per 
representative  in  the  chamber  and  the 
average  deviation  had  been  40  percent, 
it  would  mean  that  the  average  districts 
contained  not  10,000  persons  but  a  num- 
ber either  40  percent  more  or  40  percent 
less  than  that  figure.  His  second  com- 
putation is  the  ratio  between  the  larg- 
est and  smallest  district  in  each  State. 
This  figure  io  very  simple — if  the  ratio 
is  5.  it  means  that  the  largest  district 
contained  a  population  5  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  smallest  district.  If.  as 
was  the  case  with  Connecticut  House, 
the  ratio  is  539.6,  it  means  that  the 
largest  district  contained  539.6  times  the 
population  of  the  smallest  district. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcmio. 
as  follows: 


What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  individual  States?  In  the 
Connecticut  lower  house,  a  majority 
represents  only  9.59  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  in  its  upper  house,  only  36.5 
percent  of  the  people  are  represented  by 
the  majority  of  the  delegates. 

In  California,  11.88  percent  of  the 
people  are  represented  by  a  majority  in 
the  upper  house.  In  Rhode  Island,  It 
Is  13.53  percent  of  the  population  which 
has  the  majority  In  the  upper  house — 
more  than  the  remaining  87  percent. 
In  Maryland,  the  figure  is  15.52  percent 
for  the  upper  house  and  27.57  for  the 
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Alabama 

40.2 

4.9 

4L0 

2B.4 

Arixona 

16.0 

4.1 

618 

10.8 

Arkansas 

22.0 

16 

115 

1.9 

California 

11.2 

16 

101.6 

28a7 

Colorado 

18.0 

4.9 

17.6 

11 

Connecticut... 

111.2 

530.  6 

14.6 

4.6 

Delaware 

71.7 

29.9 

ai9 

11.2 

Florida 

94.1 

310 

713 

216 

OeorRia 

43.6 

35.1 

4&4 

219 

Idaho   

29.5 
49.6 

116 
14 

67.3 

511 

niinois 

112 

Indiana 

ia2 

13 

21.9 

3.1 

Iowa 

41.9 

16 

34.3 

10 

Kansas 

61.0 

61.0 

217 
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Kentucky 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  T  hSTe  a  sfmflar  table 
whidi  ranks  each  of  the  houses  of  the 
State  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  between  the  largest  district  and 
the  smallest  district.  This  table  is  cur- 
rent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  table  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 

StmU  Iggialmtura^Mmtto  bttween  larfest 
•ntf  mmmllast  diatricta  *■ 

Xatio  b€ttc€€n  tartest 
State  UMl  chambers :  *   »nd  aimtUtejt  dtatnct 


Arkanaaa.    fli.. 

Missouri.  S 

nnnots.    LH 

MassMThTnett*.   S . 

Wisconsin.  S 

Msbraaka.    riilfiwa! 

Kcntocky.    a . 

New  York,  S _« 

Vtvfftalii.    s 

Sotttlk  Carolina.   LH 

Oragon.   8 

S 


1.5 
1.7 
1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.0 
1.0 
3.S 

a.  4 

2.4 

a.  6 
a.  6 

Mew   HMBpslUr*.   S a.  9 

mchlfan.    LH a.  » 

Imitoiia.  S 3.  i 

Wyoming.  LH a.  a 

Simth  Dakota.  S, , .  a.  4 

Texas,    LH j.  5 

Colorado.    8 —_____._____._«_____  a.  7 

Oregon.    LH _«__  %.t 

West  Vlrflnla.  8 ^. a.  f 

North  CaroUna.  8 a.t 

New  Jersey.   Ul __^  a.  • 

Wlsconstn.    LH ,... a.  • 

Connecticut.   S — _«, 4.1 


State  lefUlmtitre* — Ratio  between  larfcst 
and  tmalUat  di*trictM  ^ — Continued 

Matio  hetwem  Utrfeat 
State  and  chambers:  *    arui  rmallest  district 

4.8 
4.8 
6.0 

8.  a 
8.4 
5.4 

8.8 

8.7 
8.8 

8.9 

•.a 

•  8 
8.  5 
8.9 


Tennessee,    8 . 

Utah.    8 

Vern>ont.    8 

North    Dakota.    LH 

IflssisslppU    8 .. 

Montana,    8 —_«-.—_-._-____. 

Arkansas,    LH —___•_.__.__«, 


Pennsylvania,   8 .__ ___. 

Virginia,    LH 

Texas.    8 

South    Dakota.   LH 

Michigan.    8 

Iowa,    LH 

Washlngt<>n.    S « . 

Washington.    LH 8.  9 

Maryland.   LH 7.8 

West  Virginia.  LH 7.8 

North    Dakota.   8 7.4 

Colorado.    LH —____—__«___       7.  4 

Louisiana,    S 7.8 


Kentucky.    LH.. 

MlnnesotA.    8 « . _« 

Ohio.    LH 

Wyoming.    8 ._ 

Nevada.    LH . 

Alabama.    LH 

Missouri,  LH "SSSISSSS. 

Montana.    LH 

MassachUictts.    LH «___._ 

OklahoBoa.    LH 

Iowa.   S 
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Kanaas.    S 

New  York.  LH. 
lk>rth  Carolina.  iJ« 


8.1 

9.1 

9.8 

9.6 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

10  0 

10.0 

10.1 

10.7 

11. S 

11.8 

11.8 

14.1 

New  Mexk-o,  Ul 14.  g 

Minoeaota.    LH «_^  14.7 

Pennsylvania.  LH Z 14.  6 

Oklahoma.    8 ig.  a 

Idaho.    LH .___  159 

Delaware.    S . ..,.,"  1^4 

South   Carolina.  8 17.  a 

Tennessee    LH "'  19.0 

Rhode  Islnnd.  LH '^  2o!a 

Maryland.    S 2.  IT  21  9 

niinote.  8 imr    aa  8 

a«  s 
ae.  s 
a7.o 
aa.s 

29.2 
81.0 
88.9 
4L7 
48.  1 
47.8 
48.8 
OS.  8 

7a.o 

79  2 

77  0 

81.8 

138.2 


New   Jersey.   8 
Ohio,   s 

Delaware,  LH 

Louisiana.  LH. 

Georgia.    8 

Alabama.  8. 
Arizona.  S-_ 
Kansas,    t.w 


Utah.    LH- 

Florida.    8 '__ 

New   Mexk<o,   S H 

Georgia.    1.H ~ 

FkJrtda,    LH 

Rhode  bland,  8 . __._.__. 

Idaho.   S ._._, 

Nevada.    8 ,_.    ^ 

New  Hnmpehlre,  LH .^_. 

Caitfornhi.    8 296.8 

▼eiBuut,    LH ^ a>}9  a 

Connecticut.    LJI 683.  8 

m 


not  avallaMe  tor  lower 
or  OaUfomla. 
Source:   Oiis  Tyler,  manuacrlpt  la 
«tf   puMlcatlun. 

•In  sertala  toistances,  nargcst  dtstrtet" 
Sfure  used  ta  tais  cotpwtatfcm  represents 
average  popclaUsa  of  districts  In  saost  va- 
d«nrepresent4-d  country. 

*S  Indicates   senaU;    LB   Indicates  lower 

bouse. 

Ui.  DOUGLAS.  I  wUl  merely  asy  that 
In  Connecticut  the  ratio  between  the 
largest  and  smallest  districts  is  now  M2J 
to  1;  in  Vtmont.  876.6  tcl ;  in  CaliXonUa. 


aMJ  to  1 :  in  New  Hampshire.  136.2  to  1; 
m  Nerada,  tlJ  to  1:  in  Idaho.  T7  to  1; 
in  Rhode  Island,  75.2  to  1 :  in  Florida.  75 
to  I :  in  Georgia,  63.3  to  I :  in  New  Mexico, 
48.3  to  1;  in  Florida,  47.5  to  1;  In  Utah. 
46.1  to  1 ;  in  Kansas.  41.7  to  1 ;  hi  Louisi- 
ana, 29.2  to  1 :  in  Delaware.  27.01  to  1 : 
in  Ohio.  28  5  to  1 :  in  New  Jersey  26.3  to 
1:  In  Illlnoi.s.  22.5  to  1:  in  Maryland.  21.9 
to  1 :  in  Rhode  Island.  20.2  to  1 :  in  Ten- 
nessee, 19  to  1:  in  South  Carolina,  17.< 
to  1.  A  number  of  others  show  extraor- 
dinary disproportions. 

In  the  Connecticut  house,  the  ratio  is 
no  longer  539.6:  the  largest  district  is 
now  682.3  times  as  big  as  the  smalle.^t 
district.  And.  In  Vermont,  the  ratio  for 
lower  house  districts  has  grown  from  132 
to  676.  More  important  than  these  ex- 
treme examples,  however,^  is  the  situa- 
tion in  the  vast  majority  of  the  States. 
including  the  ones  with  the  largest  urban 
populations.  In  California's  senate,  the 
largest  district  has  296  times  the  popu- 
lation of  the  smallest.  In  the  New  Jersey 
senate,  the  ratio  Is  26.3.  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lower  house,  it  is  15.6.  In  the  Ilh- 
nols  senate,  the  largest  district  is  22.5 
times  the  size  of  the  smallest.  In  the 
lower  house  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  largest  district  has  IIJ  limes  as  many 
people  as  the  .smallest.  In  only  14  of  the 
95  separate  houses  of  State  lesislatures — 
Nebraska  having  the  unicameral  sys- 
tem— does  the  largest  district  contain 
less  than  3  times  the  population  of  the 
smallest. 
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John  Douglas  also  compared  the  per- 
centage of  the  population  of  the  State 
living  in  the  largest  city  or  cities  in  each 
State  with  the  percentage  of  the  city's 
scats  in  each  house  oi  the  State  kglsla- 
ture. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  also  be  prmtcd  in  the  Rstoks  at 
this  point 

There  beiiw  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rmcomm. 
as  follows:  * 

Mepre»eyvt*tH>n.  of  metropoiitmn    emtert    M 
Amcncon  ataU  legulatuxe*  {1940  ^ 
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Representation  of   metropoUtan    centers  in 
American  State  legislatures  (1940) — Coo. 


State  and  dty 


ML<«oiiri:  I 

Pt  IxKib  .....^..._._-... 

K.in.vi.^  City 

kfontanv  Butts. ......_.... 

Nrl>rai>ka;  Umaba.._ 

Nevada:  Reno.... 
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Oklalionia: 
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South  Dakota:  Stoux  Kails... 
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Mrmphh.. ......... .... 
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rtah    StUt  l.ak«>Ctty 

Vrrmont'    HitrHwfUnra,      .    -  -  - 
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Wa<hinirton    S-attle 

W«-ii  Virxinla  Charlfs  Town. 

Wbiron^la:  Mllvaiikas 

WyonUng:  Cheyenne 
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28.  S 

2X0 
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XO 

X3 

XO 

XI 

17.  S 

1X7 

17.  • 

XO 

XS 

XO 
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XO 

4.S 

n.3 
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X3 
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2X1 

3X7 
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1X0 

14  3 
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XV  6 
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11.4 

«.4 

«.S 
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10.3 

XO 

X7 

1X3 

7.t 

XO 

Kn 

«.S 

XO 
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U.7 

8X4 

7.7 

.4 

1.7 

7.« 

7.0 

7.8 

2X5 

24.5 

2X0 

10.3 

X5 

6.3 

34.1 

3X0 

21.8 

1X2 

ia7 

7.4 

■  In<letem>inat&  | 

*  L'nioafneral. 

Sourt«:  John  Dooclxi.  unpublished  manuscript. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  Is  InstnicUve  to 
look  at  this  table.  Birmingham.  Ala., 
had  16.2  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion, but  only  2.9  percent  of  the  seats  in 


the  State's  senate,  and  only  6.6  percent 
of  the  house  seats.  Atlanta.  Oa..  with 
12.6  percent  of  the  populati(m.  had  1.9 
percent  and  1.5  percent  respectively  in 
the  senate  and  the  house. 

Georgia  is  tied  up  with  the  coimty  unit 
system,  which  binds  the  cities,  and  par- 
ticularly Atlanta,  in  the  selection  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  also  in  the  selection  of 
a  governor  and  in  the  nomination  of  a 
United  States  Senator.  These  covmty 
unit  provisions,  it  is  true,  apply  to  the 
primary  in  Georgia,  but  in  the  past  the 
primary  has  always  been  equivalent  to 
election,  which  Indicates  the  subordinate 
position  to  which  Atlanta.  Augusta.  Co- 
lumbus. Savannah.  Macon,  and  other 
Georgia  cities  are  reduced.  Not  only 
has  this  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  past 
political  history  of  Georgia,  but  it  will 
have  a  great  effect  in  the  future. 

Wichita,  Kans.,  had  11.3  percent  of  the 
population,  but  2.5  percent  and  2.4  per- 
cent of  the  seats  in  the  two  houses  of  the 
State  legislature.  Los  Angeles  has  40 
percent  of  the  population,  but  only  2.5 
percent  of  the  State  senators.  Denver 
has  23  percent  of  the  representation  in 
each  house  of  the  legislature,  but  almost 
30  percent  of  the  people  of  Colorado  live 
there;  42  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  live  in  Wilmington, 
but  they  are  represented  by  14  percent  of 
the  delegates  in  one  house  and  by  12  per- 
cent of  the  delegates  in  the  other. 
Miami,  Fla.,  with  14  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, has  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
representation  in  each  house. 

Almost  8  percent  of  the  people  of  Iowa 
live  in  Des  Moines,  but  in  neither  house 
do  they  have  more  than  2  percent  of  the 


delegates.  Baltimore  has  about  one-half 
the  population  of  Maryland,  yet  is  limited 
to  less  than  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  lower  house,  and  one-fifth  the 
members  of  the  upper  house.  Detroit 
has  almost  40  percent  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation, but  only  one-fifth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one  hoiise  and  less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  members  of  the  other. 

Newark  and  Jersey  City  have  more 
than  a  third  of  New  Jersey's  people,  but 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  State  senators. 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  each  have 
about  one-half  of  their  Just  representa- 
tion in  the  lower  house.  The  pattern  is 
similar  In  almost  all  States.  The  large 
cities  are  greatly  underrepresented  in 
their  State  legislatures — In  one  house  in 
virtually  all  States  in  both  houses  In 
many  of  the  States. 

TTRBAK   AXXAS    AMX   STUX   t7NraB-KZFBZSEMTE3» 

I  also  have  two  other  tables  which  show 
similar  but  current  data.  The  first 
shows  the  percent  of  population  and  rep- 
resentation of  the  most  populous  coimty 
in  each  State.  The  second  was  made  by 
Mr.  Gordon  Baker,  and  was  published  in 
1955.  He  makes  the  same  kind  of  com- 
putation with  respect  to  the  major  urban 
areas  of  each  State.  He  groups  the 
States  In  terms  of  the  degree  of  urban 
underrepresentation.  ranging  from  se- 
vere underrepresentation  to  equal  rep- 
resentation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  In  the  Record  at 
this  point,  tlie  two  tables  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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■  Figure  includes  Brant.  Kiiiei.  New  York,  Queens,  and  RictaBiond  Counties. 
Lanrest  lincls  county  a  Kings,  which  has  I8.S  percent  of  Stats  population,  1X6  per- 
sani  of  sewts  in  senste,  14  7  porcent  of  ssatt  in  lowar  bouss. 
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'  Approximute. 

NoTK.— Figures  ire  rounded  to  nearest  percentage. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  all 
these  flgxires  show  the  same  pattern. 
The  cities  of  the  United  States  do  not 
have  their  just  and  fair  representation 
in  the  State  legislatures.  In  only  two 
States,  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts,  do 
the  largest  cities  have  equal  representa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand.  New  York. 
Philadelphia.  New  Haven.  Providence. 
Minneapolis.  Newark,  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles. Atlanta,  Salt  Lake  City.  Birming- 
ham and  many  others  of  otir  great  cen- 
ters of  population  are  underrepresented 
in  one  or  both  houses  of  their  State  leg- 
islatures. 

WHAT  ITNDnSZPKXSXNTATTON  ICZAMS 

For  example,  the  eight  largest  urban 
counties  in  New  Jersey  have  75  percent 
of  the  population  in  the  State,  but  only 
38  percent  of  the  representation  in  the 
senate.  In  California,  the  four  largest 
urban  counties  have  59  percent  of  the 
population,  but  only  10  percent  of  the 
senate's  representation.  New  York  City 
has  53  percent  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
but  is  represented  by  only  43  percent  of 
the  delegates  in  each  house.  Wasme 
County — Detroit — has  38  percent  of 
Michigan's  population,  but  only  21  per- 
ment  of  the  State  Senators.  Chicago  is 
inhabited  by  42  percent  of  the  people  who 
live  in  Illinois  but  is  only  permitted  to 
send  31  percent  of  the  delegates  to  the 
State  senate.    And  so  on. 

What  do  these  statistics  mean  In 
terms  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  areas 
which  are  grossly  underrepresented  or 
overrepresented?  They  mean  that  Los 
Angeles  County,  with  a  1950  population 
of  4.151,687,  has  1  senator  in  the  State 
legislature,  and  that  Inyo  and  Mono 
counties,  with  a  combined  population  of 
13,773.  also  have  1  senator. 

Fulton  County,  Ga..  which  Includes 
Atlanta,   has   about  one-eighth  of   the 
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Source:  Gordon  E.  Baker,  Rural  Versus  Urban  PoliticaJ  I'owsr  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  1966).  pp.  18-17. 


population  of  Georgia  and  pays  about 
one-fourth  of  the  State's  taxes,  but  is 
only  permitted  3  representatives  of  the 
205  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

Or  take  Hartford,  Conn.,  In  which 
177,000  people  choose  to  live.  It  has  two 
representatives  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
State  legislature — but  so  does  the  town 
of  Colebrook — which  a  mere  600  people 
have  chosen  as  their  home. 

Bridgeport  has  only  two.  New  Haven 
has  only  two.  Danbury  has  only  two. 
The  big  Connecticut  cities  are  each  lim- 
ited to  two.  However,  communities  with 
600  to  700,  800,  or  1.000  population  also 
have  two. 

Let  us  consider  Oklahoma  City,  with 
a  population  of  about  244.000.  It  has  7 
representatives  as  compared  with  11  for 
11  rural  counties  with  a  total  population 
of  83,000. 

In  Alabama.  Lowndes  County  with  a 
population  of  18.000 — of  whom  only  a 
few  hundred  white  persons  usually 
vote — has  equal  representation  in  the 
upper  house  with  Birmingham  which  has 
a  population  of  over  one-half  million 
persons. 

TH«  comrrr  untt  ststxm  us  prtmakiis  • 
Not  only  are  the  cities  underrepre- 
sented in  their  legislatures,  but  in  some 
States  they  are  further  discriminated 
against  in  the  process  of  nominating 
candidates.  In  particular.  Maryland 
and  Georgia  both  use  the  county-unit 
system  in  primary  elections  so  that  even 
a  few  of  the  rural  counties  are  able  to 
outvote  the  urban  centers  which  contain 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  those 
States.  This  is  the  Mundt-Coudert 
formula  at  the  State  level.  It  com- 
pletely freezes  the  cities  out  of  their 
State  governments. 


CHANoia  nr  thi  la^t  io  tsau 

There  have  been  only  two  significant 
changes  in  the  last  20  years  with  respect 
to  the  pattern  of  urban  representation  in 
the  State  legislatures.  First,  the  urbaa 
population  has  continued  to  grow  rela- 
tive to  the  nonurban  population,  increas- 
ing the  Imbalance.  Second,  there  has 
been  a  reapportionment  in  a  numt)er  of 
States,  but  in  almost  every  State  in 
which  reapportionment  has  been  under- 
taken it  has  been  done  on  the  basis  of 
reapportioning  one  house  to  achieve 
better  balance,  but  at  the  price  of 
freezing  the  discriminatory  pattern  in 
the  other  house.  In  other  words  the 
cities,  in  order  to  achieve  justice  in  rep- 
resentation in  one  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture, have  been  forced  to  agree  to  per- 
manent inequality  in  the  other  house. 
And  so  the  pattern  of  urban  under- 
representatlon  is  perpetuated. 

UST7LTS  or  CNIWXSBW1SEKTATION 

One  of  the  results  of  this  pattern  Is 
that  these  Icgi.slatures  perpetuate  the 
pattern  in  the  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Congress.  I 
shall  discuss  this  problem  in  detail  later. 

Another  re.sult  is  to  send  the  cities  to 
Washington  for  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems. They  run  up  against  a  stone  wall 
in  their  State  legislatures  where  they  are 
unable  to  get  an  understanding  hearing 
for  their  needs.  They  lack  home  rule. 
The  rural-dominated  State  legislatures 
will  not  give  them  home  rule.  Lacking 
home  rule,  the  cities  are  unable  to  get  an 
understanding  hearing  for  their  needs. 
Lacking  home  rule,  the  cities  must  go  to 
the  State  legislatures  with  transit  prob- 
lems; with  all  tax  matters;  for  permis- 
sion to  undertake  urban  renewal;  with 
housing  problems;  with  health,  welfare, 
and  relief  measures;  in  short  the  cities 
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must  CO  to  State  legislatures  for  a  solu- 
tion to  almost  every  problem  of  city  gov- 
ernment. Without  permission  from  the 
State  legislature,  the  mayor  of  a  city 
frequently  can  make  few  decisions  more 
Important  than  when  shall  he  go  out  for 
luneh.  And  the  State  legislatures  gen- 
erally turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  requests  of 
the  cities.  Consequently  they  are  driven 
to  the  Federal  Government  where  their 
representation,  altliough  less  than  fair, 
is  more  equitable  than  in  the  States,  or 
where,  sometimes,  they  find  a  friend  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  A 
considerable  expansion  in  the  services  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  resulted 
from  the  failures  of  the  State  legislatures 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  urban  popula- 
tions of  their  States. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  those  who 
complain  most  about  Federal  encroach- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  the  States  are 
most  often  the  very  ones  who  deny  to 
the  urban  majorities  in  their  States  the 
opportunity  to  solve  their  problems 
through  State  action.  Until  the  State 
legislatures  have  be*;n  reformed,  the  plea 
for  Federal  action  will  remain  strong 
and  just. 

In  presidential  elections,  the  voice  of 
the  cities  is  heard.  I  repeat,  it  is  heard 
to  the  degree  that  cities  have  popula- 
tions, and  therefore  voters.  It  is  the 
only  place  in  the  American  electoral  sys- 
tem where  It  la  heard  to  the  extent  that 
it  deserves  to  be.  Tlie  proponents  of  this 
amendment  would  take  away  even  this 
representation  for  them  by  diminishing 
their  role  in  even  the  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

RCPt/aucAirs  rate  thb  aovantack  xm  ctatb 

LEOULtTirmES 

A  third  result  of  urban  underrepre- 
sentatlon  is  that  the  State  legislatures 
are  more  Republican  in  character  than 
the  popular  vote  in  those  States  would 
justify.  This  is  fundamentally  because 
the  citlee  are  underrepresented  and  the 
nonurban  ai*eas  are  overrepresented; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  Democratic 
strength  is  greater  in  the  cities  than  it 
is  in  the  nonurban  areas  and  the  Repub- 
lican strength  is  greater  in  the  country 
than  in  the  cities,  it  follows  that  there 
is  produced  a  lack  of  balance  between 
the  parties,  and  operates  in  favor  of  the 
Republicans. 

In  1953  there  were  29  Republican  gov- 
ernors, and  19  Democratic  governors,  a 
high  point  for  the  Republican  Party. 
The  legislatures  were  divided  about  the 
same:  28  houses  with  Republican  major- 
ities and  28  RepubUcan  senates;  18 
houses  with  Democratic  majorities  and 
18  Democratic  senates.  There  were  two 
nonpartisan  legislatures. 

In  1954  the  Democrats  won  8  guber- 
natorial races,  changing  the  balance  in 
their  favor  to  27  governors  for  the  Demo- 
crats. 2^  for  the  Republicans.  But  the 
State  legislatures  are  rigged  so  that  the 
Democrats,  in  spite  of  winning  8  state- 
wide races,  were  able  only  to  pick  up 
a  majority  in  6  houses,  and  were  able 
only  to  gain  majorities  in  2  State  sen- 
ates. Further,  the  more  Democratic 
governors  elected  the  greater  would  be 
the  disparity  between  the  party  of  the 
governor  and  the  party  of  the  leglda- 
tures.    Furthermore,  the  composite  fig- 


ures do  not  indicate  the  important  States 
like  New  Yoilc  and  Illinois  in  which  one 
house  of  the  State  legislature  has  been 
given  what  is  virtually  a  permanent  Re- 
publican majority  which  has  been  made 
unshakable — not  by  the  affection  of  the 
voters  for  the  Republican  Party,  but  by 
apportioning  the  representation  so  that 
DetnocraUc  areas  cannot  achieve  a  ma- 
jority no  matter  how  great  a  majority 
they  may  achieve  in  statewide  elections. 

In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  the  gov- 
ernorship changes  hands  more  or  less 
regularly,  but  the  State  senate  goes  on 
the  same — it  is  always  RepubUcan.  Con- 
necticut, another  State  where  there  is  a 
two-party  system  with  respect  to  the 
governor,  has  not  had  a  lower  house  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats  since  1876. 

Much  the  same  is  true  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

In  21  of  the  35  years  since  1920  there 
has  been  a  Democratic  governor  in  the 
State  house  In  Albany,  N.  Y.  But  the 
De.Tiocrats  have  had  a  majority  in  the 
sencte  only  7  of  those  years,  and  had  a 
majority  in  the  assembly  in  only  one  of 
those  years.  The  senate  has  been  redls- 
tricted  to  try  and  prevent  a  repetition  of 
even  this  meager  representation. 

Illinois  has  had  a  Democratic  gov- 
ernor for  12  of  the  35  years  since  1920. 
But  there  has  been  a  Democratic  house 
for  only  8  of  those  years,  and  there  has 
been  a  Democratic  senate  for  only  8 
years  of  that  period. 

These  are  only  examples.  In  Rhode 
Island.  Massachusetts,  Ohio.  Michigan. 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  other  States 
the  same  situation  prevails. 

In  Michigan  the  people  have  elected  a 
Democratic  governor  each  biennial  elec- 
tion since  1948.  but  never  has  there  been 
Democratic  control  of  the  legislature. 

KXASONS  rOB  USBAN  UirOEKKZPKESXNTAnOir 

The  underrepresentation  of  urban 
areas  in  State  legislatures  has  been  the 
result  of  several  factors.  One  has  been 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  relative  to 
the  rural  areas  of  the  country.  This 
growth  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  out- 
stripped the  normally  slow-moving  proc- 
esses of  government.  But  that  alone  is 
not  enough  to  explain  the  failure  of  State 
governments  to  make  a  greater  effort  to 
adjust  the  pattern  of  representation  in 
the  direction  of  greater  equality.  An- 
other very  important  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  States  has  been  the  imder- 
standable,  but  none-the-less  unjustifi- 
able, reluctance  of  rural  areas  and  the 
representatives  to  surrender  any  of  the 
power  which  remained  in  their  hands. 
Furthermore,  and  this  is  very  significant, 
their  reluctance  was  reinforced  by  fi- 
nancial and  corporate  interests  of  the 
big  cities  which  found  the  State  gov- 
ernments easier  to  control  for  their  pur- 
poses if  the  State  legislatures  were 
stacked  against  the  cities,  and  against 
social  reform  measures. 

TTBBAK    UMDEmBKPKXSENTATTON    SHOTTLO    NOT    •■ 
BZTKNOED  TO  THK   PBXSIDUrCT 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  rural 
areas  and  the  economic  interests  which 
support  and  control  them  have  a  stran- 
glehold on  most  of  the  State  legislatures. 
We  must  not  extend  that  stranglehold 


to  the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Furthermore,  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  offer  greater  inducement  to 
the  States  to  increase  the  degree  of 
urban  underrepresentation.  We  cannot 
Invite  the  State  legislatures,  in  this  vital 
matter  of  how  we  elect  our  Presidents, 
to  gerrymander  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts even  more  than  they  now  are,  to 
aid  the  regime  in  power  in  the  state- 
house  to  distort  the  people's  will  in  elect- 
ing a  President.  The  present  method 
achieves  a  very  rough  measure  of  jus- 
tice, although  It  too  Is  weighted  In  favor 
of  the  States  with  smaller  populations, 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  South.  Let  us 
not  tamper  with  the  system  without 
careful  consideration  and  a  conclusive 
showing  that  there  will  be  a  genuine 
improvement. 

31—3.  ITSBAir  mrDOtXEFK^BTIfTATIOK  HT  TRX  WA- 

noiTAi.  HcmsK  or  refbxsentatttbs 

Although  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  intended  by  the  f  ramers  of 
the  Constitution  to  be  the  House  in 
which  the  people  received  approximately 
equal  representation,  the  unrepresenta- 
tive State  legislatures  have  frustrated 
this  objective  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Since  Congress  has  abdicated  its  consti- 
tutional authority  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner of  electing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  permitted  the  States  to  appor- 
tion Uielr  congressional  seats  In  any  way 
they  see  fit,  It  is  not  surprising  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  reproduce  the 
unrepresentative  character  of  State  leg- 
islatures at  the  national  level.  Congres- 
sional districts  are  drawn  so  as  to  benefit 
the  party  in  power  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  result  is  that  the  virban  areas 
of  the  country  are  underrepresented  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  although 
the  injustice  Is  not  so  great  as  in  many 
of  the  State  legislatures. 

OKKAT    TAEIATIONS    TN    TRX    8IZB    OT 
OONGKXaSIONAL  OISTKICTB 

An  average  seat  In  the  House  should 
represent  about  350.000  persons.  Allow- 
ing for  a  margin  of  15  percent  to  take 
care  of  geographic,  coimty.  and  other 
reasonable  factors,  each  congressional 
district  should  contain  between  300.000 
and  400,000  people. 

In  the  present  House  only  256  Members 
come  from  districts  having  populations 
between  those  figures,  while  177  Con- 
gressmen represent  districts  which  are 
either  over  or  underrepresented.  The 
population  ranges  and  niunber  of  dis- 
tricts in  that  range  follow: 

Number  of 
Population  in  thousands  (1950) :       districta 

150-200 4 

200-250 36 

250-300 63 

300-350 147 

350-400 109 

400-450 62 

45O-500 14 

600-550 8 

650-600 a 

600-650  (2  North  Dakota,  at-large) 4 

650-700  (2  New  Mexico,  at-large) a 

800-850- ^_ _        1 

2.000-2.500    (1   Connecticut,  at-large; 

1  Washington,  at-large) 9 

7,700-8.000  (Texaa,  at-large) 1 

Of  the  27  districts,  not  Including  Con- 
gressmen at  large,  with  populations  of 
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OTcr  450.000.  all  but  1  are  urban  districts, 
and  almost  all  of  the  52  districts  with 
populations  between  400.000  and  500,000 
are  urban  districts.  In  other  words,  al- 
most all  districts  which  are  over  the 
reasonable  range  of  from  300.000  to  400.- 
000  population  are  urban  districts.  The 
13  largest  districts  take  in  the  following 
cities:  Houston.  Dallas,  and  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.:  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.:  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Columbus  and 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Miami, 
Pla.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  the  Bridgeport 
area  in  Connecticut;  and  Seattle.  Wash. 

VAXIATION  IN   BACH  STATK 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  table  showing 
the  percentage  variation  from  the  aver- 
age population  for  the  State  of  each 
congressional  district  in  the  country. 
Also  included  are  comparisons  between 
the  average  population  of  urban  con- 
gressional districts  and  the  average  pop- 
ulation of  nonurban  districts.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  table 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 
M  follows: 

Percentage  variation  of  population  of 
congressional  districts  {195S) 

Thta  table  indicate  th«  perwnlace  variation  in  the 
population  of  each  concessional  di.strirt  in  each  State, 
from  the  State  average.  A  minus  before  the  numN«r 
indicatea  that  the  district  has  fewer  people  th:vn  the 
•▼eraee-size<l  district  in  the  State.  Other  number? 
indic»te  districts  bavins  more  people  than  the  average 
district. 

The  number  tn  parentheses  follow injr  the  name  of  the 
Btate  indicates  the  average-sire  of  a  <li«trict.  This 
number  is  obtained  by  dividins  the  number  of  Con- 
gre.ssmen,  exrludins  those  elected  at-large.  into  the  total 
population  of  the  State. 

Below  each  State  is  indicated  the  average  site  of  urban 
•onifressional  districts — defined  here  as  those  wholly 
or  partially  within  cities  having  populations  of  lOO.nno 
or  more.  Also  indicated  is  the  average  sire  of  all  other 
districts— that  is,  of  thoee  not  classified  as  urban.  An 
asterisk  (*)  next  to  the  number  of  the  district  indicates 
an  "urban"  district. 

The  letters  "P".  "R".  and  "C".  indicate,  hi  that 
•rder,  congressional  districts  which  elected  l>emocrats 
fei  1W2  and  l»M,  those  which  electe<l  Republicans  In 
1952  and  1»54.  and  those  which  elected  a  Congressman 
«f  one  party  in  1863  and  of  the  other  party  in  1U54. 


Percentage  variation  of  population  of  con- 
gressional districts   (1955) — Continued 


I  (340,  IM) 

District  !• 

D»trict  2* 

D&trict  3 

Dwtrict  4 

DMriet  S 

XNrtrtet  e 

District  7 

XHstrict  8 

District  V 

Urban  average:  433,47V. 
Others:  2S3.551. 

Ariiona  (374,794) 

District  !• 

District  2 

I'rban  average:  331,770. 
Otbeis:  417,gl7. 

Arkanns  (318.2S3) 

District  1 

Dwtrict  2 

I>i!«trict  3 . 

District  4.^ - — - 

I>istrict  S* - 

District* — 

I'rhan  average:  383,437. 
Others:  325,215. 

Caliibmia  (353,874) 

District  l.„ 

District  2 

Dtstrict  3* . 

District  4* . 

District  5* . - 

DLnrict  « •. 

District  T - 

Districts* - - 

District  9 

1  >istrict  10 . 

District  11 . 

I  )istrict  12 ~. 

'  District  13 ~. 

District  14 — -. — 

District  15* 

District  1«* - 

District  17* — 

District  18* 

District  1*" ~ 


•.1 

8.9 

-Ml  8 

-ILS 

-8.7 

-an  3 

-19.7 

-5.5 

64.3 


-11.8 
11.5 


28.0 

-aas 

1.8 
8.9 

-10.9 
4.6 


S.5 

-8.7 

1X1 

2.8 

1&9 

14.4 

-7.4 

17.2 

-3a  2 

^3 

-7.1 

8.8 

11.9 

aas 

Zl 

-36lO 
22.2 

—18.8 
3&« 


D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 


R 
D 


D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 


R 
D 
D 
R 
I> 
C 
R 
1> 
R 
H 
R 
C 
R 
D 
R 
R 
D 
R 
D 


Califomi*— Continued 


District  Tf.^ 

District  21» 

District  22* 

District  23*.. 


-35.8 

10.8 

-17.9 

19. 5 

District  34» -18.  * 


R 
R 
R 
D 
R 
R 
1) 
T> 
R 
R 
R 


D 
R 
R 
D 


D 
R 
K 
K 
K 


C 
l> 
l> 
T> 

n 
n 
r> 
u 


1.8 

D 

-17.1 

l> 

11  2 

D 

-13.4 

D 

71..  ."S 

D 

-lafi 

D 

K7 

D 

-23  5 

D 

-28,  .^ 

» 

-7.0 

U 

District  2S -  4.8 

District  26* 38. 3 

District  27 -30.2 

District  28 -1.7 

District  2« —34.0 

District  3i)« aas 

Vrhan  averare:  359.955. 
Others:  343,614. 

Colorado  (331,272) 

District  !• 2«» 

District  2 31. 1 

Dustrirt  3_ '■  * 

District  4 -47.7 

l^ban  average:  418.789. 
Others:  303,100. 

Connecticut  (401 ,4M) 
District  !• *♦■  * 

District  2 -aa« 

District  3" -      -7.  7 

District  4* 3»  « 

DLstrict  5*^ -31.7 

I'rban  average:  433.165. 
others:  318,621. 

Delaware  (no  districts) 

Florida  (346,413) 

District  1* »-0 

District  2* -  -»■  > 

Dustrict  3 _ I*-  " 

DLstrlct  4* „ »I« 

District  5 7. 3 

District  * *~ —17.9 

District  7 -38.4 

Districts -39.8 

X'rb;ui  average:  430.586. 
Others:  2Mi,3U9.  __ 

Georgia  (344.4581) 

Di'trirt  1»„ 

Dustrict  2...... . — — 

District  3 — 

District  4 . — 

District  5* - 

District  6 .„.„.......——..- 

Di.-itrict  7 — . 

Districts 

District  9 - 

District  10 — 

Urban  average:  484.3(1. 
Other?:  306.512 

Idaho  (294.319) 

District  1 -17.'          D 

District  2 17.1          R 

No  urban  districts. 

niinob  (348.485) 

District  1» —7.2         D 

District  2* 1.8          D 

District  3* 2         C 

District  4* 36  8         R 

Di-^^frict  5» -4.  7          D 

District  «• -3  4          D 

District  7*. 14  3          1) 

Districts* -13  1          O 

District  9* -3«         J? 

District  I0» 6.7          R 

District  11* -«•«         R 

District  12* 16         f^ 

District  13 «-  7         R 

District  14 ^  2  1          R 

District  IS — 7.  •>          R 

District  16 •  1- »          R 

District  17 -11          R 

District  18* -9.  7          R 

Districts -6.5          R 

District  30 .  -19.  2         R 

District  21 -9         D 

District  22 -  —3.  4          R 

District  23 M- -"^  •"•          * 

District  24 ^v- "*         P 

District  25 7.. -3.8          C 

Urban  average;  348.965. 
others:  347,Wi6. 

Indiana  (357.657) 

District  1*._ 3.9         D 

District  2 -!«-»         R 

District  .t* 10.7         R 

District  4* ._ -8.3          R 

District  5 9. 5          R 

District « -17  2         R 

District  7 —16.8          R 

Districts* 10.0          C 

District  9 -27.7          R 

District  10. _ -3.8         R 

District  U* **.3          R 

IVhan  average:  407,467. 
Others:  316.148. 

Iowa  f327.634) 

District  1 13-7         R 

District  3 38.5         R 

District  3 -  13. 1          R 

Dwtrict  4 -318         R 

District  5* .  7. 1          R 

District  6 — *•  >         R 

District  7 -1*7         R 

District  8 -.  — «i»         * 

Urban  average:  390,784. 
Others:  334.327. 


Percentage  variation  of  population  of  eon- 
gressional  districts   (7955) — ContlnuMl 


Kansas  (317,510) 

District  1 .6 

DUtrict  r._ —  11  2 

District  3 -38.  4 

District  4*._ 41.2 

District  5 ~  -2.0 

District  6 ^  -316 

Urban  average-  409.954. 
Others:  374.348. 

Kentucky  (S68.101) 

District  1 -17  1 

District  2 -10.9 

District  3*._ 81.7 

District  4 -11  1 

District  5 1.1 

District  6 —  —1.  * 

District  7 -  "16 

District  8 ~.  U.8 

UrtMui  average:  4M.6I.'(. 
Others:  351. 4M. 

Louisiana  (335,440) 

District  1" *.* 

District  2* ..... .. ....^  17.1 

T>isfrtct  3 .  —10.6 

T>istriot  4* .-  —.7 

District  5 —8.4 

District  «*._ 34.6 

District  7 -5-8 

District  8 — 38.8 

l^rban  average:  37S.54X 
Others;  297,337. 

Maine  OtH.MI) 

District  1 7.6 

Distrkt  2 -3.9 

District  3     -  —4.7 

No  urban  districts. 

Marylwid  (884.914) 

District  1 -S7. 1 


District  3 
District  3* 
District  4* 
District  .S*._.. 

District  6 

DHtrlct  7* 

I'rtmn  average: 
Others:  331,325. 


9.6 

_.. -10.  8 

-6.5 

_ 27  4 

31 4 

-7.1 

337.257. 


M 


District  1.... 

District  2* 

District  ^ . 

District  4* 

District  5 

District  6 


hasetts  (335,087) 

-lO* 

14 

-«l0 

8.3 

9.3 

-10.0 


-1.3 


District  7 —16.0 

District  8* —1.  8 

District  »• X9 

District  10* 16.7 

District  II* -.1 

District  12* —.7 

District  13* 8^9 

District  14* 1.7 

Urban  average:  346.966. 
Others:  3U.565. 

Michigan  (353.987) 

District  1* _ 

District  2 i 

District  3 

District  4 , -17.6 

District  5* X3 

District  ft* 33.0 

District  7 17. 1 

District  8 -19 

District  9 —2X3 

District  10 -38.0 

I>l«trict  II -SAO 

iilstrlct  13 ~  —49.6 

District  J.t* -Z4 

District  14* 81.8 

District  IS* X5 

District  16*. 48. 4 

DLstrlct  17* —5.8 

District  18.. 11.9 

I'rhan  average:  406.488. 
Others:  310.386. 

MInnesoU  (331 J87) 

District  I 1.9 

District  2 -3.0 

District  3* 30. 9 

District  4* .-  7. 2 

DLstrlct  .^• .  1.9 

District  ft —1.5 

District  7 -7.8 

District  8* -1X0 

District  9 ~  —17.6 

Urban  average:  354.596. 
Others:  31XS30. 

Mississippi  f 368.153) 

District  1 6 

DLstrlct  2 —21  6 

District  3 IX  6 

District  4 17.  4 

District  .1 .-  -14.8 

District  6 k8 

No  urban  districts. 

Mlaaourl  (350.514) 

District  1*„ 19.6 

District  2* IX  8 

District  3* .—  IX  6 

District  4* — laO 

District  5* . ..  —1. 1 

District  6« -e» 


O 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 


D 
I) 
R 
D 
I> 
D 
I> 
R 


D 
D 
U 
D 
D 
I) 
D 
D 


R 
R 


m 

R 

n 
I) 
o 

R 
D 


R 
I> 
D 
D 
R 
R 
D 
O 
R 
R 
I> 
U 
R 
K 


T> 
R 
R 
R 
R 
O 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
D 
D 

n 

D 
C 

B 


R 
R 
D 
O 
R 
D 
R 
D 
O 


D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 


D 
R 
D 
O 
D 
O 
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Percentage  variation  of  population  of  oon- 
gresHonal  districts  {t9$5)—Coatin\i»d 

Missouri— Continued 

District  7.„ ll.t  R 

Districts -3X1  D 

District  9 —1.6  D 

District  10 -7.5  D 

District  11 -1X6  D 

Urban  average:  888,487. 
Ottiers:  335.870. 

Montana  (396,513) 

DWrlctl -14.8  D 

District  3 14.8  B 

No  urban  districts. 

Nebraska  (331.378) 

District  1 11.6  R 

Districts* XI  R 

Districts —10.0  R 

District  4 -4.7  R 

I'rban  average:  341.641. 
Others:  337.906. 

Nevada  (no  districts) 
New  nampahire  (366.631) 

District  1 X9  R 

Districts — X9  R 

No  urt>an  districts. 

New  Jersey  (345.381) 

Dl«trtctl* 38.0  R 

District  3 -2.V  3  R 

Districts 1X0  R 

District  4* i X9  D 

District  .S 21.  ft  R 

District  ft* 15.3  C 

DlstrlH7 7.5  R 

DinrlctS* -4.0  R 

District  9 1.9  R 

District  10* -9.6  D 

District  II* -10.0  D 

District  12* -2.0  R 

District  13* -21.9  D 

District  14*    -30.4  D 

Urban  average:  338.195. 
Others:  358.314. 

New  Merlca  (no  dbtrtcta) 

New  York  (344.888) 

District  1 -X9  R 

DWrlctJ „ -8.0  R 

Districts — XO  R 

District  4* 19  R 

DLstrlct  5* XI  R 

District  ft II. 0  D 

District  7* 11.2  n 

District  8* 11.0  D 

District  9* 10  S  D 

District  10* 12.  ft  D 

District  1 1* 10  6  n 

District  12* -7.9  R 

District  IS* X5  D 

District  14* 11.2  D 

District  15* in.  0  R 

District  16* -2.  4  D 

District  17* -X3  R 

District  18* -7.9  D 

District  19* -2.5  D 

District  20* -25  D 

District  21* -XO  C 

District  22* X3  D 

District  23* X3  D 

District  24* X3  D 

District  25* X2  R 

I>lstrlct26 -7.1  R 

DLstrlct  27* -X  5  R 

District  28 -X  8  R 

District  29 -60  R 

District  30* -114  D 

District  31 -7.8  R 

District  .32 -4.6  R 

District  .33 -4.6  R 

District  .14* —4.3  R 

District  XS* -.9  R 

District  .1ft — X3  R 

DLstrlct  37 14.0  R 

District  38* -.6  R 

District  .\»* -9.4  R 

District  40* X8  R 

District  41* X8  R 

Dbirlct43* 4.3  R 

District  43 -1X8  B 

Urban  average:  861791. 
Others:  334.471. 

North  Caroltaia  (S38.40S) 

District  1 -3X8  D 

District  3 . -X  8  D 

District  8 -X  9  D 

District  4 1X7  D 

Districts ..  4.9  D 

District  6 17. 7  D 

I>lstrtct  7 «.       IX  »  D 

DLstrlct  8 a  1  D 

DUtrict  9 —  .1  D 

District  10* . ....         X4  B 

District  11 .     -  —1X6  D 

Districts ....^    -1X9  D 

Urban  average:  880JU. 
Others:  336.5ia 


Percentage  variation  of  population  of  con- 
gressional  districts   (1955) — ConUnuad 

North  Dakota  (no  dIstrlcU) 

Ohio  (345,506) 

Dlstrtetl* X8  B 

Districts* X3  R 

Districts* 67.9  R 

DUtrict  4 -11.5  R 

Districts -2X8  R 

District  6... — X8  D 

District  7 -18  R 

Districts -27.3  R 

l>lstrict9* 14.5  Di 

District  10 -3X7  R 

I>lstrlctll -.1  R 

District  12* 45.7  R 

I>Utrict  18 -17. 3  R 

District  14 3a4  R 

District  15. -34.5      ,-Ci 

District  1ft* 19.3  R 

District  17 -10. 1  R 

District  18 —7.0  D 

District  19*...., — X4  D 

District  30* 19. 7  D 

District  21*    34.  ft  D 

DUtrict  23* -11.  ft  R 

District  23 -3a  5  R 

Urban  average:  371.360. 
Others:  321,809. 

Oklahoma  (372.225) 

Dbtrlrtl* IM  R 

District  2 XI  D 

Districts -28.2  D 

District  4 -30.9  D 

DUtrict  6* 17.3  D 

DUtrlctft 7.7  D 

I'rban  averave:  438,069. 
Others:  341,553. 

Oregon  (380,335) 

District  l.„ 14.2  R 

Districts —36.0  R 

District  .1*„ 24.0  C 

District  4 — X2  B 

Urban  average:  471.537. 
Others:  349.935. 

Pennsylvania  (349,034) 

Dtetrlctl* -11.4  D 

Districts* 7.7  D 

Districts* -13  D 

District  4* -18  D 

DUtrict  5* X4  D 

DUtrict  6* -5.7  R 

District  7 1X4  R 

DUtrict  8* -10  R 

DUtrict  9 116  R 

DLstrlct  10* None  R 

DLstrlct  11 Ill  C 

DUtrict  12 -9.2  R 

DUtrict  n .9  R 

DUtrtct  14* -26.9  D 

District  15 -21.0  D 

District  1« , -8.7  R 

District  17 -9.0         R 

District  W -3.0  R 

District  19 -14  C 

District  20„ -1«.7          R 

DUtrict  21 -10.6  D 

District  22 .VO  R 

District  23 -16.7  R 

DUtrict  24* 17.3  R 

DUtrict  25 7.9  C 

District  3ft 27. 1  D 

DUtrict  27* 7.8  R 

DUtrict  28* ..  XO  D 

District  29* 7.5          R 

District  .W* IL7  D 

ITrban  average:  353.349. 
Others:  347.033. 

Rhode  Island  (395,948) 

District  1* .-.  -5.S  D 

District  2* X3  D 

Url>an  districts  only. 

South  Carolina  (353,838) 

District  1 -10  D 

Districts 17.9         T> 

District  8_ —118          D 

DUtrict  4 .-  11 6         D 

Districts -  -24.5         D 

District  6 X9         D 

No  urban  districts. 

South  DakoU  (336.870) 

Dlstrletl 63.1         B 

DUtrict  3 .-  -58.1         B 

No  orbao  districts. 

Tennessee  065,74Q 

Dlstrletl 1X7         R 

DUtrict  S* 3X0         R 

District  3* 4. 1         D 

DUtrict  4 X7         D 

DUtrict  5* -110         D 

DUtrict  6 -119         D 

District  7 -81 3         D 

DUtrict  8 —313         D 

District  9* U.9        D 

Urban  averaKe:  418,31X 
Others-  8r.771 

I  independeot  tn  lOO. 


Percentage  variation  of  population  of  eoi»- 
gressional  districts   (1955) — ContinueCl 

Texas  (867,300) 

DUtrict  1 . 

DUtrict  2 

DUtrict  3 

District  4 _ 

Districts* 

District  6 .. 

District  7 

Districts*.. 

District  0 

DUtrict  10* 

DUtrict  11 

DUtrict  12*.„ 

District  13. 

District  14V 

J^ifltrfct  15.._......................« 

District  16* 

District  17 

District  18..., 

District  19 

DUtrict  20*._ 

DUtrict  21 

ITrban  average:  495,347. 
Others:  303,126. 

UUh  (344,481) 

DUtrict  1 —1X8 

District  2* 

I'rban  average:  402,310. 
Others:  286,551 

Vermont  (no  district^ 

VirKinia  (331.868) 

DUtrict  1 —7. 4 

District  2* 3L  7 

District  3* .7 

District  4 10 

District  5 —4. 6 

District  6 1.  8 

District  7 —11 7 

District  8._ -10.  5 

District  9 17.6 

District  10 — X6 

Urban  avorage:  360.O3X 
Others:  321579. 


-»t6^ 

D 

9.2  ^ 

D 

-36.3 

D 

-38.0 

D 

67.4 

O 

-87.9 

D 

-314 

D 

119.7 

D 

10.7 

D 

-14.4 

D 

-»J-  - 

ry 

14.9 

o 

-30.5 

D 

24.8 

D 

24.0 

n 

-4.3 

D 

-38.3 

D 

-21.2 

1> 

.6 

D 

8X8 

D 

-2X8 

D 

-1X8 

R 

UwS 

B 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
R 
D 
D 
O 
B 


Washington  (396.494) 


District  1* 31 1 

District  3 — X6 

DUtrict  3 —19. 0 

District  4 —9. 9 

District  5* -1X8 

DUtrict  6* «.  IX  2 

Urban  average:  441007. 
Others:  350,801. 

West  Virginia  (884,389 

DUtrict  1 -IX  3 

DUtrict  3 -9.6 

DUtrict  3 -  —X  6 

District  4 -LO 

District  i — 1. 1 

DUtrict* 83. 6 

No  urban  districts. 

Wisconsin  (348.458) 

District  1 —  None 

1X5 

-116 

27.5 

3X 1 

-X 1 

-11.7 

XO 

-114 


DUtrict  3. 

District  3 

District  4* 

District  5* 

DUtrict  6 

DUtrict  7 

DUtrict  8 

District  9 

DUtrict  10 -37.3 

Url>an  average  435,524. 
Others:  330,421. 


R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
B 


D 

D 
D 
O 
D 
D 


R 
B 
B 

D 
O 
R 
R 
R 
C 
R 


Source: 
Uon. 


Wyoming  (no  districts) 
Ous  Tyler.  Manuscript  in  process  of  pablie 


Mr.  tX>UGLA8.  I  now  come  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  congressional  districts  in  typi- 
cal  States. 

Only  three  states,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
and  New  Jersey,  have  urban  districts 
which  have  average  populations  which 
are  smaller  for  the  urban  districts  than 
for  nonurban  districts.  All  other  States 
have  urban  districts  which  are  larger 
than  nonurban  districts  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  have  no  urban  districts.  Many  of 
the  disparities  are  very  substantiaL  For 
example,  the  average  population  of  urban 
districts  in  Alabama  Is  433,479,  but  the 
average  for  other  districts  is  293,551.  In 
Florida,  urban  districts  average  426,586 
as  compared  with  298,309  for  the  non- 
urban  districts.  Indiana  has  an  average 
of  407,467  for  urban  districts,  and  only 
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316.148  for  zumurban  districti.  Michi- 
gan averages  408.488  people  in  ito  urban 
districts,  but  only  310.386  in  the  others. 
For  Wisconsin  the  figures  are  435.534  for 
urban,  and  320,421  for  nonurban  diM- 
tricta. 

rwMAB  B  woavr  stats 

The  State  which  discriminates  against 
Its  cities  the  most  flagrantly  is  Texas. 
Its  at-large  Congressman  has  the  largest 
constituency  in  the  country.  But  let  us 
look  at  some  of  its  other  districts.  The 
Fifth  Congressional  District.  Dallas,  has  a 
population  of  614,799.    The  20th,  San 


Antonio,  has  a  population  of  500.460. 
And  the  Eighth  District.  Houston,  has  a 
population  of  806.701  which  makes  It  the 
most  populous  congressional  district  in 
the  Nation.  All  3  districts  are  among  the 
12  largest  districts  in  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand.  Texas  has  10  of  its  21  dis- 
tricts with  populations  of  under  300.000 
and  4  districts  with  populations  of  under 
250.000.  Its  average  urban  district  has 
a  population  of  495.347;  its  average  non- 
urban  district  contains  only  303.126 
people.  It  sec-ems  to  me  that  the  people 
of  Texas  would  gain  more  from  a  redis- 
tricting    of    its    congressional    districts 


than  from  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  gives  even  greater  political  weight 

to  those  small  nonurban  districts. 


•tatb 

Mr.  President.  I  have  another  table 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  It  shows  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  smallest  and  the  large.st 
congressional  district  in  each  State  for 
the  years  1897.  1928.  1946,  and  1954. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as 
follows : 


Diapariiie*  im  apportionment,  thowing  diMricit  m  *aek  Slate  ka^ng  larfttt  and  $malleM  populationt 


Bt»U 


Alabama 

ArUofUt 

ArkaiHM 

Calirormla 

Colorado 

ConnMtieut 

IVIawtre........ 

yiortda 

neorflm 

Maho... - 

IlMnola 

IitdiaM 

Iowa 

Kansaa ... 

Kentucky 

Loulatena 
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'  3  RpprpSMitatlTes  vtrrtrd  at  kirite. 
*  1  Uepraaeutatlvo  afcicttd  at  larga. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  that  ta  virtually  every  State 
the  disparity  between  the  smallest  and 
largest  conc^ressional  district  has  grown 
since  1897.  In  aome  States  there  seons  to 
be  no  reason  for  the  disparity.  South  Da- 
kota, for  example,  the  State  whose  senior 
Senattu*  [Mr.  Mmrori  is  a  cosponsor  of 
the  measure,  has  only  2  districts.  1  dis- 
trict having  a  population  of  159.099.  the 
other  one  having  a  popuiatitin  of  493.641. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  in  reading 
the  Rscoto  of  the  debate  on  Friday  to 
And  that  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  [Mr.  MumdtI  seemed  to  think  of 
gerrymandering  as  a  rare  and  seldom- 
used  practice:  and  that,  if  it  occurred,  it 
could  be  easily  corrected  by  Congress. 
I  wish  my  good  friend  from  South  Dakota 
were  here,  because,  if  he  were.  I  would 
urge  him  to  look  at  the  figures  for  his 
own  State,  where  one  district  has  three 


*  N>t  yet  a.linlt:r<L 

Source.  Uua  TyUr.  ■WBUscript  In  pcix—  al  puWlcattog 


times  the  population  of  the  other.  That 
situation  has  not  been  remedied  by  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature:  neither  has  it 
been  remedied  by  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  in  most  States  the  situ- 
ation has  gotten  worte  since  1946.  Many 
States  have  not  redi.stricted  for  many 
years,  and  this  is  a  major  reason  for  the 
widening  disparity  between  the  smallest 
and  the  lars^est  districts.  I  have  some 
examples,  including  the  date  of  last  rc- 
districting.  as  follows: 

Outdated  distncting 
SeI««tM  dlstrtc's:  Pftptttations 

Alabama   (1931): 

9   (Blrmlnirham) 568.038 

6  (Weat-ecntral  aiahama) 2S«.726 

Connecticut  (1991): 

1   (Hartford) 539.  Ml 

4  (Bridgeport) MM.  942 

5  (Northwest  Connecticut) 374.300 

(1  Congrcaiman  at  larg«) 


Ovt dated  dte(r^c(tii#— OootlnMcd 
Selected  dtetrlcU:  Fopuiation* 

CeorKta   (1981): 

5  (AtlanU) eiS.  431 

•  (North  Georgta) 346,237 

Indiana  (l»4n  : 

11  (Indtanapolla) S61.rn 

9  (Soutbern  Indiana) 3S8.  441 

Iowa  (1941) : 

3  (DesMolnas) ._  414.411 

4  (Southern  Iowa) 3&3,  936 

Kanaas   ( 1941 )  : 

4  (WlchlUt 44a.  4S5 

a  (Southeast  Kanaaa) 237,170 

Louisiana  (1913) : 

6  (Baton  Rotjge) 417.808 

8  ( Weat  LouUlana) 349. 776 

Mlnneaota  (1933): 

3     (Minneapolis) 4SS.  943 

9  (Northwest  ilinnoaota) 173. 139 

Oregon   (1941): 

8     (Portla.id) 488.  S71 

1  (Northwest  Oregon) 432.448 

a  (East  Oregon) 245,976 
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Outdated  dtetHctfftff— Continued 
Selected  districts:  Population* 

Texas   (1933) : 

8   (Houston) ... .. ..  808,701 

6    (Dallas) 614,799 

20  (San  Antonio) 600,460 

17  (North-central  Tt^xaa) 226,739 

( 1  Congreseman  at  luge) 

Wathlngton    (1931); 

1    (SeatUe) 627,768 

6  (Tacoma) 456,653 

3  (Southwest  Washington) 321,162 

(1  Congreseman  at  large) 

Wisconsin   (1931): 

4  (Milwaukee) 438,041 

5  (Mllwaultee) 433.006 

10  (Northern  Wisconsin) 249,654 

(Source:   Baker,  Rural   Versus  Urban  Po- 
litical Power,  p.  44.) 

AN  xraaAN  vorm  is  worm  ixas  than  a  bttsai. 


1.8 


1.7 


What  all  these  figures  mean,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  in  almost  all  States  a  non- 
urban  vote  for  Congress  is  worth  more 
than  an  urban  vote  in  terms  of  the  repre- 
sentation received.  For  example.  I  have 
prepared  a  ranking  for  all  States  in  terms 
of  the  welfht  of  1  vote  in  the  smallest 
district  compared  with  1  vote  in  the  larg- 
est district. 

Statet  listed  in  order  of  disparity  of 
congressional  district* 

(Figure  Indicates  po»'er  of  each  vote  in 
■mallest  district  in  proportion  to  one  vote  in 
largest  dUtrlct.) 

Texaa . — .._..........-..—  S.  8 

South  DakoU 3.1 

Michigan 2.  9 

Florida.  Georgia 2.5 

Colorado 2.  4 

Ohio 2  3 

Alabama.  CallfomU 2.3 

IndUna —  3. 1 

ConnecUcut.  Kanraa,  Mfiryland 2.0 

Oregon,  Tennessee 1-9 

The  eastern  Oregon  district  has  a  rel- 
atively small   population   as  compared 
with  the  Portland  district. 
Arkansas.  Wlscomln... 
Illinois,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey.  Penn- 
sylvania  . 

Iowa.     Kentucky.     Minnesota.     North 
Carolina.  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina. 

Washington.  West  VU-glnia 

Mlsslaclppl.  Mlsrotirl 

Idaho,  Utah,  Vlnrlnla 

Arizona.  MasaachuEetU.  Montana.  New 

York 1  3 

Nebraska - -     1-  2 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island..     1. 1 

No  apportionment:  Delaware.  Nevada, 
New  Mexico.  North  Dakota.  Vermont,  Wyo- 
ming. 

CONG«KSSIONAL    OlSTtlCTS    A««    OIWITMAl«DK«a» 
BT    STATS    LEUtSLATUaCS 

Nor  Is  there  always  equality  within 
the  cities. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  been  speaking  about 
the  disparities  in  the  sizes  of  congres- 
sional districts.  This  Is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  gerrj-mandering.  Gerryman- 
dering is  the  practice  by  which  a  State 
legislature  so  arrangres  a  district  that 
the  party  which  Is  In  the  minority  in  the 
State  legl5lature  has  its  majorities 
cooped  up  in  a  few  districts,  while  the 
majority  in  the  State  legislature  has  Its 
votes  scattered  over  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, thus  maintaining  a  smaller  mar- 
gin In  each  district,  but  getting  more  dis- 
tricts. 


This  also  operates  against  the  cities; 
and.  as  I  shall  show,  it  operates  also 
against  the  Democratic  Party.  We  all 
know,  or  should  know,  of  the  extraordi- 
nary district  which  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature carved  out  in  Brooklyn.  The  leg- 
islature went  all  over  Brookljm  to  find 
areas  where  Republican  majorities  ex- 
isted, so  that  one  Republican  district 
could  be  created  In  Brooklyn.  Apparent- 
ly, there  had  not  been  such  a  district 
for  some  time ;  but  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture accomplished  that  Job. 

There  are  similar  cases  of  gerryman- 
dering. 

Di.^tricts  are  frequently  gerrymandered 
by  the  State  legislatures  to  produce  bene- 
fits to  the  party  in  power  or.  in  the  one- 
party  States,  one  faction  of  the  party. 
Gerrymandering  is  practiced  by  both 
parties.  A  more  or  less  typical  example 
is  to  be  found  in  the  redistricting  of  Los 
Angeles  County  In  1951.  Of  the  12  con- 
gressional districts,  3  had  populations 
rea.«onably  clo.^e  to  the  average.  Of  the 
other  9.  4  were  underrepresented,  and  5 
were  overrepresented,  as  follows: 

Overrepresented 
District:  Population 

16  (Jackson) 223.703 

18  (Hosmer)   286.605 

20  (Hlnshaw)   -       226,679 

22   (Holt)    219.018 

24   (Upecomb)    287,325 


1.6 
1.5 
1.4 


Total 1,243.230 

i;ml<rrepresenfed 
District:  Poulation 

17  (King) 431.264 

19   (Hoi  fl?ld)   • 433.942 

23   (Doyle) 421,623 

26  (Roosevelt)   480,827 


Total  _. 


1. 787, 646 


In  1952  and  1954  all  5  overrepresented 
districts  went  Republican,  all  4  vmder- 
represented  districts  went  Democratic; 
the  4  Democratic  districts  represent  al- 
most 50  percent  more  people  than  do  the 
5  Republican  districts.  The  result  is 
that  a  Republican  vote  in  the  5  Los  An- 
geles districts  is  worth  almost  twice  as 
much  as  a  Democratic  vote  in  the  4  dis- 
tricts in  terms  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  are 
many  other  similar  examples.  In  Buf- 
falo, normally  50-50  between  the  parties, 
gerrymandering  enables  the  Republicans 
to  hold  all  three  of  its  Representatives. 
Rochester  has  a  somewhat  similar  situa- 
tion. 

axDismcTtNo  cmrmnrxs  nfSQXJAUTr 

After  the  census  of  1950,  9  States  lost 
representatives  and  7  States  gained  Con- 
gressmen. Consequently  there  have  been 
a  number  of  States  which  have  been 
redistricted  since  1951.  A  look  at  the  re- 
sults of  this  redistricting  should  give  us 
an  idea  if  there  is  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  State  legislatures  to  redress  the 
balance.  The  following  table  lists  all  the 
States  which  redistricted  between  1951 
and  1954  and  compares  the  populations 
of  the  largest  and  the  smallest  districts. 

Congressional  redistricting.  1951-54 
Selected  dUtricto:  Populationa 

Arkansas: 

1  (LltUeRock) .......^  407,480 

a  (North-central  Arkansas) 224, 278 


Congressional  redistricting,  1951-54 — Con. 
Selected  dlstricU:  Populationt 

California : 

26  (Los  Angeles) 480,827 

22  (Los  Angeles) 219,018 

Florida : 

4  (Miami) 625,051 

8  (North  Florida) 210, 428 

Illinois: 

13  (Chicago) 466, 064 

20  (West-central  Illinois) 281,468 

Kentucky: 

3  (Louisville) 484,615 

1  (West  Kentucky) 304,978 

Maryland : 

5  (suburban). 426,371 

1  (Eastern  shore) 210,623 

Michigan: 

16   (Detroit,  Dearborn) 525,334 

6  (Flint.  Lansing) 470.629 

14  (Detroit) 466.448 

12   (Upper  Peninsula) 178.261 

Mississippi : 

4  (Jackson,  Vlcksburg) 426,398 

2  (Northern  Mississippi) 281,287 

Missotirl: 

1  (St.  Louis) 427,856 

3  (St.  Louis) 426,088 

8  (Southern  Missouri) 276.499 

New  Jersey : 

1  (Camden) 441,978 

2  (South  Jersey) 258,127 

New  York: 

37  (South-central  New  York)..  393,130 

43  (Southwest  New  York) 297, 131 

Ohio: 

3  (Dayton) 545.644 

12    (Columbus) 503.410 

15  (South-east  Ohio) 226.341 

Oklahoma : 

1  (Tulsa) 439.518 

5  (Oklahoma  City) 436,620 

3    (Southeast  Oklahoma) 266,995 

Pentuylvanla : 

26  (Southwest  Pennsylvania) —  444,921 
14  (Reading) 265. 740 

Tennessee : 

9  (Memphis) 482,393 

7  (Western  Tennessee) 247,913 

Virginia: 

2  (Norfolk,  Portsmouth) 403,923 

7  (Western  VlrglnU) 289,498 

West  Virginia: 

6  (Charleston) 446,468 

1  (Northwest  West  Virginia) —  279.954 

Source:  Baker,  Rural  Versus  Urban  Politi- 
cal Power,  p.  43. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  larg- 
est districts  are  urban.  While  the  dis- 
parity between  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  districts  in  each  State  is  not  as 
large  as  in  some  of  the  States  which 
have  not  redistricted  for  many  years, 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  urban  dweller 
to  be  found  in  this  record  of  redistrict- 
ing in  the  last  few  years.  He  still  finds 
that  his  vote  for  Congressman  coimts  for 
much  less  jiian  that  of  his  country 
cousin. 

CBtSTSCAItDEKINO    OISTOKTS    THE    POPTTTJUH    VOTB 

The  gerrymandering  of  congressional 
districts  by  State  legislatures  has  seri- 
ously distorted  the  effect  of  the  popular 
vote  for  Congress,  and  its  application  to 
presidential  elections  would  introduce 
distortions  of  the  popular  vote  which 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  dis- 
tortions in  the  present  winner-take-all 
system  within  the  States. 

The  rural  areas  of  the  coimtry  enjoy 
a  tremendous  advantage  in  the  State 
legislatures.  And,  as  I  have  shown,  that 
advantage  Is  transferred  by  the  State 
legislatures  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
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Tb«  present  lystem  of  elecUmr  the 
President  Is  weighted  in  one  vay  some- 
what in  favor  of  the  big  States — the 
States  with  the  urban  populations — but 
again.  1  repeat,  only  to  the  degree  that 
they  have  large  populations.  It  Is 
weighted  In  thetr  favor  because  of  the 
strategic  Importance  of  their  large  blocs 
of  electoral  votes.  But  the  present  sys- 
tem of  electing  a  President  is  also 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  small  States.  In 
that  they  receive  a  greater  weight  in  the 
outcome  of  the  election  than  their  pop- 
ulations would  Justify;  namely,  each 
State  Is  given  two  electoral  votes  because 
Of  its  two  seats  in  the  Senate. 

The  present  system  of  electing  a  Pres- 
ident is  also  weighted  somewhat  in  favor 
of  the  South,  in  that  its  bloc  of  electoral 
▼otes  Is  based  upon  such  a  small  voting 
population. 

However,  these  distortions  within  the 
presidential  system  tend  to  cancel  each 
other  out.  and  tend  to  produce  a  rough 
measure  of  equality.  In  this  case,  ap- 
parently three  wrongs  make  a  right.  In 
the  Presidency  there  is  represented  an 
approximate  balance  of  the  major 
groups.  It  is  the  only  place  In  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  where  the  people 
who  live  in  cities  get  their  due — not  more 
than  their  due.  but  the  consideration  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

They  do  not  get  that  eonsf deration  in 
the  State  legislatures.  They  are  in 
chains  there.  They  do  not  get  that  con- 
skleralion  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tires.  They  are  in  chains  there.  They 
do  not  get  that  consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate. They  arc  in  chains  there.  They 
are  loaded  down  with  chains.  Only  one 
hand  is  free;  that  »s.  in  the  election  of 
the  President.  They  get  consideration 
In  the  Presidency  as  do  the  groups  which 
dominate  the  .'itate  legislatures  and 
Congress.  Now  the  authors  of  the 
a  nendment  would  put  chains  on  that 
ofBce.  and  deliver  the  cities,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  tnto  the  power  of  the  rural 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  Presidency  is  the  only  office  In  the 
American  political  system  as  to  which 
there  is  anything  like  equality  of  repre- 
sentation. 

But  what  would  happen  under  the  pro- 
posed changes.  Mr.  President?  Both 
would  end  any  weighting  in  favor  of  the 
big  States — in  fact,  they  would  go  further 
and  virtually  eliminate  the  influence  of 
the  big  States.  And  both  would  further 
weight  the  system  in  favor  of  the  small 
States  and  the  South,  although  they 
would  do  so  In  different  fashion.  What 
we  then  would  have  would  not  be  a  sys- 
tem in  which  three  wrongs  make  a  rit;ht. 
but  a  system  in  which  2  greater  wrongs 
make  a  monstrous  wrong,  for  then  the 
urban  areas  would  tK>t  be  adequately  rep- 
resented anywhere  in  the  political  sys- 
tem, from  bottom  to  top.  Apparently 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  be- 
lieve that  everybody  is  equal,  but  some 
should  be  a  lot  more  equal  than  others. 

A  HATIORAI.  OXMTMAIfDBI 

llr.  President,  if  you  exclude  those 
congressional  districts  in  the  South  in 
which  the  Republicans  traditionally 
make  no  contest,  this  was  the  result  of 
the  1954  congressional  elections,  both  in 


popular  vote  and  in  congressional  seats 


Popular 

TOI* 

rrrcOTitoT 
total  Totr 

Sr»ta 

won 

itarfin 

ll^ruM1««n 

IVrnotTstie 

OUw 

r».  TV.  410 
•n».HR*.7W 

4P.7 

141 

sa 

■  laciuilM  ««>(rN  «Hrt  lor  I>«nMv»tic  —«»t>»4»i^  ga 
I.ib«r»l  Party  bijlot. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  E>emo- 
crats  received  more  popular  votes  than 
the  Republicans,  the  Republicans  ob- 
tained 58  more  seats  than  did  the  Demo- 
crats—a ratio  of  better  than  4  to  3. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  computed 
some  very  interesting  figures  on  the  con- 
gressional eli^ctions  of  1951.  We  have 
taken  those  districts  In  which  there  was 
a  contest,  and  have  excluded  the  one- 
party  areas  of  the  South  in  which  there 
was  no  conti'st.  taking  only  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  two  parties  had  rival 
candidates. 

The  popular  vote  of  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  was  virtually  equal 
in  that  election.  The  Republicans  re- 
ceived 19.785.410  rotes.  The  Democrats 
received  19,839.790  votes,  a  difference  of 
only  about  50.000  votes.  The  Republi- 
cans received  49.7  of  the  total  vote.  The 
Democrats  received  49.8  perccnl 

On*  would  expect,  therefore,  that  for 
the  representation  in  the  House,  num- 
bering 340.  they  would  be  divided  equally. 
But  not  at  alL  The  Repubhcans  won 
19»  of  those  seats.  The  Democrats  won 
only  141  of  the  seats.  The  Republican.s 
received  a  margin  of  58  seats.  Yet  the 
popular  vote  for  the  Republicans  was 
slightly  less  than  that  for  the  Demo- 
crats. We  see  here  what  the  State  legis- 
latures are  doing  to  the  National  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
urban  districts  in  the  House  are  prob- 
ably underrepresented  by  at  least  30 
seats.  The  rural  districts  overrepresent- 
ed  by  30  seats.  The  Democrats,  in  the 
main,  lose  30  seats.  The  Repubhcans 
gain  30  seats.  It  means  there  has  to  b« 
a  terrific  landslide,  outside  of  the  South, 
for  the  Democrats  to  get  a  majority  of 
the  Representatives  in  the  non -Southern 
SUtes. 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr  President.  wHl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yleW. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  eight  largest  States  in  the  Union, 
with  the  great  urban  centers,  cast,  in 
1952.  about  half  of  all  the  votes  that  were 
cast  in  this  country? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,     That  is  correct. 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
as  many  votes  were  east  in  those  8 
States  as  were  cast  in  the  remaining  40 
States  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  electoral  votes  of  those  eight  States, 
because  of  their  undcrepresentation, 
numbered  only  209  votes  out  of  531.  or 
less  than  40  percent? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  That  is  caused  both  by 
the  nnderrepresentation  of  the  cities  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
underrepresentation  of  the  big  States  in 


the  Senate.    That  Is  correct.    The  Sena- 
tor is  completely  correct. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  In  the 
pattern  of  districting  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  national  gerryman- 
der. And  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  is  to  extend  the  gerrymander  to  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  being  a:^kcd  to  give  away 
the  political  birthright  of  the  Americans 
who  live  in  cities.  They  now  enjoy  their 
fair  share  of  political  representation 
only  in  the  Presidency.  We  must  not 
take  that  away  from  them. 

n-«.  LACK  or  vorm  rutnamrtom  m  mm 

■oirrH 

I  should  now  like  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  lack  of  voter  participa- 
tion in  the  South.  I  think  this  is  im- 
portant. Mr.  President,  because  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  argue  that 
under  the  present  electoral  system  mi- 
nority groups  voting  en  bloc  can  have  a 
decisive  Influence  on  the  presidential 
vote  in  the  large  Northern  States  with 
big  electoral  votes,  and  thus  have  a  dis- 
proportionate effpct  on  the  outcome  of 
presidential  elections. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  flaws  In 
that  argument.  In  the  first  place,  peo- 
ple do  not  always  vote  as  blocs.  The 
various  ethnic  grwjps  are  eompo«ed  of 
Individual  human  t>elngs.  who  cast  their 
votes  as  individual  human  beings.  We 
know.  too.  that  lenders  of  ethnic  groups, 
farm  organizations,  labor  organizations, 
and  political  parties  have  never  been  able 
to  control  their  membership  in  presi- 
dential elections  or  other  elections,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  almost  all  of 
us  are  memiiers  of  some  minority  group, 
or.  in  fact,  of  several  minority  groups. 
The  farmer  is  a  mmoiity.  the  Prest>y- 
terians  are  a  minority,  the  Elks  and 
Moose  are  minorities.  Just  as  much  as 
the  Negroes,  the  Polish  Amtricans.  and 
other  ethnic,  economic,  and  social 
groups.  Por  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  to  argue  that  one  minority 
group  does  or  can  control  the  outcome 
of  an  election  is  to  assume  an  insight 
into  human  motives  and  human  be- 
havior that  few  can  really  assume  in 
certainty. 

But  even  if  the  argument  were  true, 
the  proposals  before  us  would  not  cure 
the  evils.  We  know  that  under  them 
much  greater  weight  in  the  electoral  vote 
would  be  given  to  the  one-party  States, 
and  particularly  to  the  South.  There, 
as  we  all  know,  a  very  small  proporUoa 
of  people  vote  at  all.  Those  who  do  vote 
are  in  most  cases  the  native  white  mid- 
dle- and  upper-class  minorities  In  the 
areas.  Par  proponents  of  this  measure 
to  argue  that  they  wish  to  solve  what 
they  call  the  problem  of  minority  con- 
trol of  presidential  elections  by  offering 
proposals  which  would  give  even  smaller 
minorities  in  crucial  one-party  areas  the 
control  over  presidential  elections,  is  at 
best  to  Jump  from  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire. 

If  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
really  desire  to  do  away  with  minority 
control  of  elections,  they  wiU  give  the 
ballot  to  the  great  mass  of  people  in  the 

Southern  States  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  do  not  now  exercise  the  vote. 
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Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  figures  on 
voter  participation  in  the  South  and  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

The  11  Southern  States  of  the  United 
States  had  a  population  of  1950  of  36.5 
million,  or  24.3  percent  of  the  total 
United  States  population.  They  also 
had  128  electoral  vottis,  or  24.1  percent 
of  the  total  of  531  electoral  votes.  Yet, 
In  the  1952  election  they  cast  only  8.6 
million  votes  of  61.6  million  votes  cast  in 
the  United  States  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  was 
only  12.3  percent  of  the  total.  Thus, 
those  States  with  24.1  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote  cast  only  12.3  percent  of 
the  popular  vote  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1952.  I  a.sk  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  showing  the  population  in  1950. 
and  the  electoral  and  popular  vote  in  the 
1952  election  of  the  1 1  Southern  States. 

There  being  no  objet'tion.  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  New.  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  President,  what  minorities  are 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  so  con- 
cerned about?  Should  they  not  be 
equally  concerned  about  the  minorities 
which  control  elections  In  the  South? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hearings,  on  page 
304.  there  is  a  table  which  shows  voter 
participation  in  the  1952  presidential 
election.  It  gives  the  extent  of  popular 
participation  in  the  1952  presidential 
election,  based  on  the  1950  population 
figures,  in  State  by  State. 


Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiBLB  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  hi 
the  1948  campaign  the  vote  of  1  elec- 
tor in  South  Carolina  represented  only 
17.000  people,  whereas  in  the  States  of 
New  York.  California,  and  I  assume 
Illinois,  an  elector  represented  a  popu- 
lation of  160.000  or  more? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  population,  or  voters? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Voters.  In  the  vot- 
ing, as  far  as  the  voters  are  concerned.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  IlUnois  is 
familiar  with  these  figures,  that  in  the 
1952  election  about  50  percent  of  the 
eligible  voter.s  in  New  York  State  cast 
their  votes,  whereas  in  Mississippi  only 
13  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  cast 
their  votes.  Thus,  a  vote  In  New  York 
State  had  only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
as  much  value  a.s  a  vote  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  introduce 
into  the  Record  evidence  on  that  point. 
by  means  of  the  following  table: 

Prrcent  of  popvlation 
participating 

Mississippi 13. 1 

Alabama 13. 9 

South  Carolina 18. 1 

Virginia 1«  7 

Georgia W-  0 

Arkansas 21. 2 

Loutstana 34.  3 

Texas 26  9 

Tennessee 27- 1 

North  Carolina 29.  8 

Kentucky 33.  7 

Arizona 34.  8 

New  Mexico 35.0 

Florida -     35. 7 

Maine - 38.  5 

Maryland 88.  5 

Vermont 40.  6 

Oklahoma 42. 5 

North  DakoU ..„ 43.  8 

Pennsylvania ._ -     43.  6 

MlchlRan 43. 9 

Wyoming 44. 5 

West  VU^nla 44.6 

Montana 44.  8 

South  Dakota -     46. 1 

Oregon 45.  7 

Nebraska 48. 0 


Percmt  of  population 
participatmg 

Minnesota 48.  3 

Washington 46.  4 

Ohio 46.  6 

Wisconsin 46.  8 

Idaho 46. 9 

Kansas 47. 0 

Colorado 47. 6 

Utah 47.  8 

Missouri 47.  8 

New  York 48.  1 

Iowa. 48.  4 

California 48.  7 

Indiana 49.  7 

New  Jersey 50.0 

Massaclyusetts •  50.  8 

New  Hampehire 61.2 

Nevada 51.  3 

Illinois- 61.  4 

Rhode  Island 52. 3 

Connecticut —  64.  6 

Delaware 64.  7 

United  SUtes 41. 1 

Ten  of  these  11  Southern  States  had 
the  lowest  voter  participation  of  any 
State  in  the  country.  In  these,  partici- 
pation ranged  from  13  percent  in  Mis- 
sissippi to  29.8  percent  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  large, 
populous  Northern  States?  The  voter 
participation  was  43.6  p)ercent  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 43.9  percent  in  Michigan,  46.5 
percent  in  Ohio.  46.8  percent  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 48.1  percent  in  New  York,  48.6  per- 
cent in  California,  50.8  percent  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, arxi  51.4  percent  In  Illinois. 

Thus,  in  these  States,  voter  participa- 
tion was  anywhere  from  2  to  4  times 
that  of  1  or  several  of  these  10  Sojth- 
em  States.  In  the  one-party  States  of 
the  North,  and  where  I  suppose  one 
would  Include,  until  recently,  Maine. 
Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  South  Da- 
kota, North  Dakota.  Nebraska,  and  Kan- 
sas; and.  until  1954,  also  Oregon — voter 
participation  was  much  greater  than  in 
^e  one-party  States  of  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  comparing  the  voter 
participation  and  the  average  number 
of  vo'tes  per  congressional  district  tn  the 
1952  presidential  election,  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Comparison  oj  90ler  participation  and  average  number  of  votes  ptr  congressional  district  in  195S  prttidential  decticn 


States  ranked  In  onWr  of  sUc 


L  NVw  Yartt 

a.  Caltforntai  

S.  IVnn«jlTanhi . 

C  Illinois 

».  C»h»o 

C  Trxa'« 

7.  MIrhiican ..... 

8.  Nrw  Jersey. 


V.  Kl 


iiiaetts. 


10.  North  Caralia*. 

U.  Mtamtirt 

12.  In<1lan« . 

U.  Oeorxla. 

14.  Wksroiisin.. ._-..« 

l.V  Vtrrtnh 

Mu  Trnn 

17.  Alabama.. 

18.  Mtnneivta 
la  Kcntasky. 


1950  popula- 
tiuu 


•  1  St  lannt. 

Cn S49 


14.  ran.  192 

Ml.  .sm.  223 
10.49H.OI2 
8,-I2.17fi 
7.  Mfi.  f.27 
7,7)1, 1»4 
«,371.7«fi 
4.835,329 
4. 090,514 
4.061.929 
3,9.'>4.6S3 
3.934.224 
3,444.578 
3.434.575 
3.318,680 
2,291,718 
1,061.743 
1982. 48> 
2.944,804 


Stite  rank  in  order  »f 

rotur  partkipalkio 

Percent 

participA- 

Sank 

ttonof 

U>\a\  pop- 
ulation 

12 

48.1 

10 

48.7 

29 

43.6 

4 

61.4 

19 

46.6 

41 

26.9 

28 

4.^.9 

8 

SO 

7 

GO.  8 

» 

29.8 

13 

47.8 

• 

49.7 

44 

19. 

18 

46.8 

4S 

18.7 

40 

27.1 

47                13.9 

21                46.3 

38 

1             3171 

Presldpnflal 

vote  by 
Stale.  1952 


7,128,000 
&,14Z0aO 
4,  SHI,  000 
4.481.000 
3.701.000 
2,076.000 
2, 79a,  000 
2,420,000 
2,383.000 
1,211.000 
1.892.000 

1, 955,  noo 

656.  UOO 
1, 007, 000 
620.000 
898,000 
4X,000 
1,379.000 
993,000 


Electoral 
Totes 


45 

32 
32 
27 
25 
24 
20 
14 
16 
14 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
U 

n 

11 

10 


Conines- 

sional  seats 


43 

30 

» 

25 

23 

'22 

18 

14 

14 

12 

11 

11 

10 

M 

10 

• 

t 

9 

8 


A««ra'«r  tinm- 

berof  vutt^  prr 

eoTfrrcKslonal 

district 


165,790 

171,400 

182.700 

ITS.  240 

l«a913 

98.857 

155.900 

172,867 

170,214 

Ma  917 

172.000 

177,727 

65.000 

Mn,700 

62,000 

99.222 

47.338 

153.222 

124,139 


it' 2.  j 
i. 
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CompariMm  of  9oUr  participation  and  average  number  of  votet  per  congreaaional  district  in  1958  presidential  election — CoDtiaued 


StatM  ranked  tn  order  of  sIm 


»>. 
21. 
»i 
Zi. 
2t. 
21. 
X. 
27. 
24. 
2«. 
9). 
31. 
3i 
3.1. 
3-1. 
3.5. 
3ti. 
37. 
3H. 
3». 
«). 
41. 
4'i. 
41. 
4t. 
4.i. 
«{. 
47. 
411. 


FV>ri<l» 

I^utslaiw... 

Iowa ... ... 

Washington 

Maryland .„„...._......„.... .„.. 

Oklahoma ................................ 

Mlsslinlppl ..._„.............-....... 

South  Camllna ..... . t. 

ConnocHcut... ...... 

West  VlTKlni* . 

Arkansas 

KanMS... 

Orefon..... ....* 

Nebraska ....... ...... ..... 

Colorado . . „ 

Maine . . 

Rhode  Island . 

Arizona 

luh 


New  Mexico 

South  Dakota 

North  l»akota 

Montana 

Idaho 

New  Hampsbire 

Vermont 

1  VIswar* ._ 

Wyoming 

Nevada 


1SS0  popakk- 
tiun 


xm.yM 

X  flKl.  516 
2.ft21.f»73 
2.37H.9fi3 
2. 343,  n)l 
1233.3AI 
117S,(»14 
2.  I17.<r?7 
2. 01)7,  »0 
2.  IU6.  562 
1.900.511 
l.W».29B 
1.  521.  341 
1. 329.  .■^10 
1.33^0W 
W3.774 
TVl.WM 
74».  W? 

«m,M«2 

tWl.  1H7 
HS2.710 
<tia.KM 
SM.«a4 

.'uw.nr 
am  243 

377.747 
31)^nM 
TtMOt 
XVKVM 


State  rank  tn  order  of 
voter  partlclpatloa 


Rank 


8S 

42 
11 
2D 
33 
SI 
4t( 
4rt 

2 
V> 
43 
Ift 
23 
22 
15 
M 

3 

r 

14 
3« 
24 
30 

25 

17 

K 

u 
1 

27 
6 


Percent 
parti.ip*- 

t  Ion  uf 
total  pop- 

ukitlon 


Prefrtdentlal 

vote  by 
Stote,  luU 


I 


S5.7 

24.3 

48.4 

4<Il4 

3R.S 

4X6 

13.1 

1«.  1 

M.S 

44.  « 

21  2 

47.0 

44.7 

4A.0 

47.11 

311.5 

.5X3 

34.11 

47.8 

3A.0 

4.V1 

43L6 

44.S 

4IJ.8 

.M.2 

4a« 

S4.  7 

44.S 

U.I 

gR9.noo 

f»xono 

l.atw.000 

1.1113.0110 

«»2.nno 
wa.niio 

341.0110 

l.niiT.  i«) 

H7I.  Olio 
4lkS.(W0 
MM.OIM 

m.\  nn 

Ml).OW) 

tiao.  onn 
s.5Xono 

414.0110 
2IU.0IU 
330.  fll» 
23U.  ilU 
2»i.flOi) 

2K5.U00 
27*1  too 
273.001 

I.M.ono 
1 74.  onn 

1».U00 
SXUOU 


Electoral 

TOtM 


Toner^s- 
skNialBeati 


Averwfe  nuni- 

N-r  of  vcit<  .5  imr 

oonffr)>s«iotial 

distrtet 


M 

17 

■A 

•J 

*2 

ti 

tj 

inB.WN 
81.500 

i.'M.eas 

1H3.H31 

12H.H&7 

l.W,l«7 

47.  (W7 

iA.iai 

3i«.  4nr) 

I4i.««7 
67.  sou 
14«.3Xt 
173.7a) 
15X»n 
157..lMt| 
117.333 
207. 0011 

i3u.sai 
i«Ui.oni 
iiB.m) 

147.0011 

l3^<)on 
isxaoi 

i3K.nn(i 

136,5110 

IHino 

174.  nni 

128.000 

R.UO0 


>  1  at  large 
'AttargaL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  rep- 
reMntatlon  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiTea  \M  baaed  on  the  principle  of  equal 
representation.  Of  course.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  apportlcm  the  seats  so  that  all 
districts  are  exactly  the  same  size.  Yet. 
there  should  be  some  rough  equality 
from  district  to  district.  Of  course,  even 
this  Is  not  true.  Yet  we  have  before  us 
a  plan  which  would  allow  the  State  legis- 
latures to  use  the  Mundt-Coudert  sys- 
tern  of  giving  one  electoral  vote  for  each 
eongresslonal  district. 

In  the  table  I  have  Just  inserted  in  the 
Rbcobd.  the  unfairness  of  this  plan  can 
easily  be  seen. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  the  aver- 
age number  of  votes  per  c<mgres»ional 
district  in  the  1952  elecUon  was  175.000. 
In  Texas,  it  was  99.000.  In  Georgia,  it 
was  66.000.  In  Virginia,  it  was  62.000. 
In  Tennessee,  it  was  99.000.  In  Ala- 
bama, it  was  over  47.000.  In  Louisiana, 
It  was  82.000.  In  Mississippi,  it  was 
48.000.  In  South  Carolina,  it  was  59.000. 
In  Arkansas,  it  was  68,000.  In  North 
Carolina,  it  was  101.000.  In  Florida,  it 
was  110.000. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  based  on  the  congressional- 
district  method  of  apportioning  presi- 
dential electoral  votes,  the  individual 
voter  would  have  a  vote  equal  to  almost 
four  votes  of  the  voter  in  Illinois.  In 
South  Carolina.  1  vote  would  be  worth 
over  3  votes  In  Illinois.  In  Virginia,  1 
vote  would  be  worth  Just  under  3  votes 
in  Illinois.  In  Arkansas  and  Georgia.  1 
vote  would  be  worth  about  2V2  votes  in 
Illinois:  and  in  Louisiana.  1  vote  would 
be  worth  over  2  votes  in  Illinois,  under 
the  Mundt-Coudert  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Rxcoro  tables  show. 
Ing  voter  turnout  for  national  elections. 
based  on  the  percent  of  actual  voters 


compared  with  the  citizens  of  voting  age 
in  various  elections. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas. 
as  follows: 

Yoting  turnout  for  fui(km«I  tUetiona 
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The  11  Southern  State*  were  those  ranking 
38-48  In  the  table  below.  The  6  border 
States  arc  West  Virginia  (14th).  Missouri 
(2l8t).  Oklahoma  (26th),  Kentucky  (35th). 
and  Maryland  (Seth). 

Voting  turnout  for  the  1952  Presidential 
election 


Rank 

State 

Nnmbar 

of  voters 

per  100 

of  voting 

MS 

Utah 

Dels  wars " 

M 
7f 

Idsho 

79 

'? 

Rhode  Island '„, 

New  Hampflhlrs.. ........... .... 

North  Dakota .. . ." 

Connecticut ', 

Iowa 

7S 

n 

71 
7f 

Thsse  ars  ementtallT  one  party  States  oatslde  ths 
i^oath  One  will  note  ths  hlibtv  voUr  iiatioioatioo  ta 
tbs  iMirtbem  one-party  dtatsa 


Voting  turnout  for  the  1952  Presidential 
election — Continued 
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74 
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74 
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74 
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71 
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» 
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73 

73 
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73 
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73 

30 
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71 

tl 
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Tl 
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79 

33 
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70 

38 
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2> 
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•9 

'r 
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09 

2R 
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•9 

2» 

Orefoa 

87 
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87 

SI 
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•• 

S3 
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85 
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«5 

S4 
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«W 
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36 
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37 
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so 

40 
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4« 
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42 
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43 

4U 
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44 
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S8 
31 

49 
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St 

4S 

>»oath  Carolina . 

SI 

47 

Alabama II""""* 

35 

48 
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United  States 

34 

ii 

'These  are  nwentiallv  on«>-piirty  Sutee  outxide  ths 
Bouto.  One  will  note  the  higbar  votsr  iiartleipaUoB  la 
Oka  oorttaern  ooe-party  Stotss.  •— .- 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  thU 
table  shows  that  in  the  1950  congres- 
sional election,  the  voter  turnout  was 
12.4  percent  in  the  11  Southern  States, 
42.7  percent  in  the  5  border  States,  and 
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52.6  percent  in  the  32  Northern  States. 
In  the  1952  presidential  election  the 
figures  were  S9.1  percent  in  the  11 
Southern  States,  M.4  percent  in  the  5 
border  States,  and  70.2  percent  in  the 
32  Northern  States.  In  the  1954  con- 
gressional election,  the  figures  were  15.6 
in  the  11  Southern  States.  42.4  in  the  5 
border  States,  and  53.7  In  the  32  North- 
em  States. 

The  table  shows,  also,  that  the  11 
Southern  States  had  the  lowest  turnout, 
without  exception,  in  the  1952  presiden- 
tial election.  In  thos«'  States  the  per- 
centage of  voter  participation  in  the  11 
Southern  States  ranged  from  24  percent 
in  Mississippi  to  50  percent  In  Florida. 
This  compared  with  a  national  average 
of  63  percent. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  often  argued  by 
those  from  the  Solid  South  and  in  other 
one-party  States  that  the  really  high 
voter  pwllcipation  in  their  elections 
comes  in  the  primary  elections  where 
there  is  often  oppositron  between  fac- 
tions.   It  is  argued  that  because  of  this, 


it  is  unfair  to  give  figures  for  the  general 
elections. 

I  have  had  prepared,  however,  a  table 
which  compares  the  vote  in  the  1952 
primaries  for  the  oflBce  receiving  the 
highest  statewide  vote  with  the  presi- 
dential vote  in  1952,  to  see  how  much 
validity  there  is  in  the  assertion  that  it 
is  in  the  primaries  where  the  real  voter 
participation  lies  in  these  one-party 
States. 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  taken  the 
primaries  in  eleven  1 -party  States  of  the 
Solid  South  and  five  1 -party  States  in 
the  North.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
I  have  taken  the  vote  only  for  the  single 
office  receiving  the  highest  statewide 
primary  vote  in  these  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  in  regard  to  this 
matter  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxoono. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Primaries  and  general  elections  in  the  solid  States,  195t 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  brief,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  Alabama  about  one-third  more 
votes  were  cast  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion than  in  the  primary;  in  Alabama, 
139,000  more  votes  wen  cast  in  the  presi- 
dential election  than  in  the  primary;  in 
Arkansas,  approximately  28.000  more 
votes  were  cast  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion than  tn  the  primary;  in  Florida, 
225,000  more  votes  were  cast  in  the  presi- 
dential election  than  in  the  primary.  In 
Georgia,  almost  200,000  more  votes  were 
cast  in  the  presidential  election  than  in 
the  primary.  Louisiarji  is  an  exception 
in  this  case;  a  larger  vote  was  cast  in 
the  primary  than  in  the  presidential 
election. 

But  in  Mississippi,  more  votes  were 
cast  in  the  presidential  election  than  in 
the  primary.  The  same  was  true  in 
North  Carolina  where  twice  as  many 
votes  were  cast  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion as  in  the  primary.  It  was  not  quite 
true  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina.  But 
the  same  was  true  in  the  case  of  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Virginia.  Maine.  Vermont, 
Nebraska.  North  Da):oU.  and  South 
Dakota. 

These  figures  iSbom  the  highest  vote 
cast  for  any  office  In  the  1952  primary 


as  a  percentage  of  the  vote  cast  in  that 
State  in  the  1952  presidential  election. 

In  Alabama,  the  figure  was  67  percent; 
in  Arkansas,  93  percent;  in  Florida,  77 
percent;  in  Georgia,  71  percent;  in 
Louisiana,  120  percent;  in  Mississippi, 
75  percent;  in  North  Carolina,  47  per- 
cent; in  South  Carolina.  102  percent;  in 
Tennessee.  73  percent;  in  Texas,  65  per- 
cent;  and  in  Virginia,  56  percent. 

In  the  five  Northern,  one-party  States, 
the  figures  were  as  follows:  In  Maine, 
44  percent;  in  Vermont,  48  percent;  in 
Nebraska.  68  percent;  in  North  Dakota. 
74  percent;  and  in  South  Dakota.  46 
percent. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  figures  I  have 
given  on  voter  participation  in  the  South 
are  not  unfair.  And  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  one  must  look  at  the  primary  votes 
in  those  States  which  wovdd  show  greater 
voter  participation,  because  it  is  clear 
that,  with  only  two  exceptions,  the  vote 
In  the  presidential  election  was  greater 
than  the  vote  cast  for  the  office  which 
received  the  highest  vote  in  the  primaries 
in  those  States  in  1952. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  with  all  kindness 
that  if  oiir  Southern  friends,  therefore. 


really  want  to  enable  more  adults  to  have 
an  influence  on  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent, the  remedy  is  close  at  hand:  Abol- 
ish the  polltax  and  other  restrictions, 
and  let  ttie  Negroes  and  the  poor  whites 
vote. 

COiniRZSSIONAL  comnTTEB  CHAntMnC 

Let  me  touch  now  upon  a  somewhat 
different,  but  extremely  important  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  allocation  of  congres- 
sional committee  chairmen,  who  have 
great  influence  on  legislation  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Let  us  look  at  the  committee  chair- 
men in  the  House  and  Senate  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  one-party  States,  or  the 
11  Southern  States  have  control,  and  to 
what  extent  the  large  populous  States 
have  Representatives  or  Senators  In  In- 
fluential positions. 

At  the  present  time,  of  the  15  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate,  the  chairmen 
of  9  come  from  the  11  States  of  the  Deep 
South.  The  chairman  of  one  comes  from 
a  border  State.  The  chairman  of  only 
1  of  the  15  committees  comes  from  even  a 
moderately  sized  Northern  State,  Wash- 
ington. 

But  not  1  single  chairman  of  a  Senate 
committee  at  this  time  is  from  1  of  the 
large  Northern  States. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  I  am  now 
complaining.  I  am  not  arguing  the 
merits  of  the  seniority  system  today. 
The  seniority  system  is  not  Ideal,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  devise  another  system  which 
would  operate  any  better.  I  have  been 
giving  some  Uiought  to  this  subject  and 
I  may  have  more  to  say  about  it  at  a 
later  date.  However.  I  point  out  that  in 
the  two-party  States  which  are  large 
States,  and  SUtes  in  which  the  vote  is 
rather  evenly  divided,  the  political  life  of 
a  Senator  tends  to  be  somewhat  abbre- 
viated. It  is  pretty  difficult  to  irtle  up 
seniority  if  a  Senator  comes  from  one  of 
the  large  Stetes  of  the  North.  The  way 
to  irfle  up  seniority  Is  to  be  a  Senator 
from  one  of  the  one-party  States  of  the 
South,  or  one  of  the  small  States.  It 
therefore  follows  that  committee  chair- 
manships tend  to  gravitate  into  the 
hands  of  Members  from  one-party 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
at  present  not  a  single  chairman  of  a 
Senate  committee  is  from  one  of  the 
large  Northern  States. 

In  the  House,  the  situation  is  not  quite 
so  biased  against  the  large  Northern 
States.  There,  12  of  the  19  standing 
committees  are  chaired  by  Members  from 
the  11  States  of  the  Deep  South.  Two 
more  chairmen  come  from  the  border 
States  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  and  5 
of  the  committee  chairmen  come  from 
the  4  large  Northern  States  of  Illinois, 
Califomla.  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York — ^New  York  having  2  chairmen. 

Thus,  of  the  34  chairmen  of  standing 
committees  in  the  House  and  Senate,  21 
come  from  the  11  States  of  the  Deep 
South;  3  more  come  from  the  border 
States;  only  5  come  from  the  large 
Northern  States;  and  of  the  remaining  5. 
4  are  from  very  small  States  and  1  comes 
from  a  medium-sized  Northern  State. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
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Ifr.  LEHMAN.  I  have  listened  to  the 
figures  which  have  Jxjst  been  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  think  there 
is  another  matter,  however,  in  which  he 
may  be  very  ereatly  Interested,  although 
in  all  probability  It  has  already  come  to 
his  attention. 

The  Senator  from  nilnols  has  spoken 
about  the  chairmanships  of  the  different 
committees,  headed,  of  course,  in  this 
Instance,  by  the  Democrats,  because  the 
Democratic  Party  has  the  majority  in 
the  Senate.  But  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  has  given  close  stu^  to  this 
fact: 

In  each  party  there  is  a  policy  com* 
mlttee.  The  policy  committee  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  with  which  I  am.  of 
course,  much  more  familiar  than  I  am 
with  the  policy  committee  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  consists  of  9  or  10  Sena- 
tors. Those  9  or  10  Senators  represent 
States  having  a  total  population  of  less 
than  30  million  out  of  a  total  population 
through  the  entire  country  oX  165 
million. 

On  that  committee,  with  the  exception 
of  Texas,  which  is  reprtfeented  by  the 
majority  leader,  not  one  of  the  7  or  8 
largest  States  in  the  Union  is  repre- 
sented. It  is  true  that  some  of  the  large 
States  do  not  have  Democratic  Senators; 
but  at  least  5  large  States  do  have  Dem- 
ocratic Senators — States  having  popula- 
tions of  from  16.500.000  down  to  4  mil- 
lion or  5  million.  Among  those  States 
are  New  York,  Illinois.  Massachusetts. 
Ohio.  Minnesota.  California,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Not  one  of  those  great  States 
is  today  represented  on  the  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.    The   Senator   from 
Illinois  was  aware  of  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  bring  it  up.  lest  he  open  wounds. 
But  now  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  ^ised  the  point.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  the  big  States  almost  always 
get  left  out,  for  one  reason  or  another. 
They  are  really  the  conquered  provinces. 
Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  LANGER.     I  think  the  criticism 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  absolutely  unfair.    Why 
does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  find  him- 
self In  this  situation?    It  is  because  he 
inveigled  and  enUced  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moasz]  to  leave 
the  Republican  Party  and  join  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.    If  Senator  Mo«st  had  re- 
mained in  the  Republican  column,  the 
distinguished     Senator     from     Illinois 
knows  that  the  committees  would  have 
had  very  fine  chairmen,  and  chairmen 
who  came  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.    The  reason  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gcorgx]  being 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rnssiu.]  being  chah-man 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  in- 
veigled the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  joint  the  Democratic  Party. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  hope  to  inveigle 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
to  Join  oiu:  party. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  very  unpredic- 
table. No  one  can  tell  what  he  is  likely 
to  do  at  any  time. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  know  that. 
Mr.  LANGER.  I  sat  here  as  a  Republi- 
can  and  listened  to  the  complaint  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows  that  only  a  few  days  ago 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Laa- 
manJ  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MoRsxl  were  complaining  about  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Yet  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  by 
moving  into  the  Democratic  column,  was 
responsible  for  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  becoming  chair- 
man of  that  committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  found  the  bonds  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  too  heavy  to  bear,  and  finally 
came  over  to  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  what  George  Pox  said  to  William 
Penn.  William  Penn  was  the  son  of  an 
admiral.  He  used  to  go  to  court  wearing 
a  sword.  He  had  qualms  as  to  whether 
he  should  wear  a  sword,  so  he  consulted 
with  George  Fox  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  wear  a  sword. 

Fox  said.  "Wear  the  sword  as  long  as 
thou  canst." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wore 
the  svord  of  Republicanism  as  long  as  he 
could;  and  when  he  could  wear  it  no 
longer:  he  took  it  off. 

The  Senator  from  Noi^h  Dakota  has 
worn  that  sword  for  a  great  many  years, 
although  I  know  he  has  been  very  res- 
tive under  it.  We  are  not  going  to 
tempt  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota; 
but  the  incongruity  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota's  being  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  has  undoubtedly  impressed 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  very  fre- 
quently. 

So  although  we  will  not  entice  or  in- 
veigle or  improperly  tempt  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  our  arms  are  open. 
His  spiritual  home  is  over  here.  We 
hope  that  in  a  few  months  he  may  do  in 
1956  what  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon did  m  1954. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  think  my  distin- 
guished friend,  with  his  usual  cleverness, 
is  entirely  evading  the  question.  He  has 
complained  about  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  am  not  now 
complaining  about  them;  I  am  pointing 
out  that  the  Northern  States  are  under- 
represented.  I  am  not  now  complaining 
about  the  individual  chairmen.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  at  the  moment  I  do  not 
know  precisely  how  to  get  a  better  sys- 
tem than  the  seniority  system,  poor  as 
it  is.  However,  I  may  have  more  to  say 
about  this  at  a  later  date. 

I  am  saymg  merely  that  Senators 
from  the  1 -party  States  tend  to  be  as- 
sured of  reelection,  and  Senators  from 
2-party  States  lead  very  dangerous 
lives.  They  get  their  heads  chopped  off. 
and  the  places  that  knew  them  shall 
know  them  no  more.  They  go,  politi- 
cally,   where    the    woodbine    twincth. 


Therefore,  they  are  not  able  to  gain 
great  aeniority.  and  failing  to  gain  great 
senority.  they  do  not  get  chalrmanahipa. 
I  was  not  now  complaining;  I  wm 
merely  twinting  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  LANGER  My  friend  from  HU- 
noia  wants  to  eat  hia  cake  and  still  have 
it.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  Is  one  of  the  most  brll- 
hant  men  we  have.  After  the  Demo- 
cratic side  got  him.  the  Northern  State* 
had  to  pay  a  price  for  getting  him.  and 
that  price  was  that  the  chairmanships 
went  to  the  majority  Members  of  the 
South.  It  distresses  me  to  hear  my  good 
friend  complaining  about  it 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing;  I  am  merely  mentioning  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  is  men- 
tioning it  and  arguing  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  He  is  distressed.  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  the  other  side  did  not  make 
a  good  deal  in  getting  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  over  on  the  Democratic  side.  I 
am  not  complaining  about  that,  under- 
stand, but  it  seems  to  me  Incongruous  to 
hear  the  Senator  mentioning  that  fact. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  knows,  many  of  those  who 
have  been  his  greatest  supporters  in  the 
past  are  moving  over  from  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  the  DemocraUc  Party  in 
North  DakoU.  It  is  going  to  be  inter- 
esting to  see  whether  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  follows  them,  goes  against 
them,  or  leads  the  procession. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  me.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois Is  going  to  keep  quiet.  He  Is  not 
going  to  try  to  entice  or  inveigle  the 
Senator  from  North  DakoU.  but  he  is 
aware  of  the  water  currents  moving  in 
North  DakoU.  and  he  is  curious  about 
how  the  Senator  from  North  DakoU  will 
respond  to  this  shift,  which  is  proceed- 
ing very  rapidly  in  that  SUte. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  might  add  that  North 
Dakota  Is  a  very  progressive  SUte.  It 
has  uken  the  place  of  the  great  SUU 
of  Wisconsin  during  the  last  20  or  25 
years.  The  citizenry  there  Is  very  Inde- 
pendent In  its  vote.  It  is  a  SUte  which 
voted  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  twice 
and  which  voted  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 
In  most  of  the  elections  for  President 
there  has  been  a  very  close  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  SUte  has  gone 
for  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  3  times. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes.  I  am  very  proud 
of  that  record.  I  rose  only  to  mention 
the  fact  that,  after  all.  the  Senator 
should  not  be  complaining  about  the 
northern  SUtes  losing  their  chairman- 
ships. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  had  nothing  to 
lose;  we  never  had  them. 

Mr.  LANGER.  They  had  them  imder 
the  Republican  administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  weU  know  the  love 
of  the  Senator  from  North  DakoU  to 
create  mischievoiis  comments  on  the 
floor.  He  has  been  at  his  best  these  last 
few  moments,  and  I  appreciate  the  hu- 
mor of  It.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  will  want  me  to  get  on 
with  my  speech. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Surely.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Another  area  In 
which  the  smaller  and  less  populoiis 
SUtes  have  an  advanUge  over  the  large 
populous  SUtes  is  in  the  amending  proc- 
ess. Under  article  V  of  the  Constitution, 
"the  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion, or,  on  the  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two- thirds  of  the  several 
SUtes,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  SUtes,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  other  mode  or  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress." 

Of  the  2  alternatives  for  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  only.  Congress  initiates  them 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  This  means  that  in 
the  Senate  the  votes  of  64  Senators  repre- 
senting the  32  smallest  SUtes  are  the 
minimum  number  required  to  pass  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  and.  as 
the  requirement  Is  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting,  a  smaller  number  is 
ordinarily  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  Uble  listing  the 
36  smallest  SUtes  and  their  1950  popula- 
tion, and  which  shows  as  a  substitute  the 
population  of  the  32  smallest  SUtes,  be 
Inserted  in  the  Reccrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  K«N- 
moT  in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

19S0  ptrpiulmtion  of  38  $malle»t  State* 


Percent 
ToUl  United  SUtM  popolstkm.  1»B0. 180,697,361..    100 


Fmallrst  Stitt«x  rankr<1  In  invfTse 
or  JpT  of  si/* 

Rank 

in  iii/e 

19.10  popa- 
latlon 

1.  S*-nA% 

4H 

47 
4A 
V> 
44 
4.1 
42 
41 
40 
39 
3)t 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
:30 
39 
» 
27 
2S 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
1» 
18 
17 

im.rw3 

2.  Wyominc. ...... .....,„. 

2W).  !>7* 

S.  I>«lairare 

3l)).nu 

4.  Wrmonl   

.177. 747 

t.  N>w  IlkiniMhira 

M3.  242 

«.  M»ho   ...J ^ 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Uble  indicates  that  the  32  smallest 
SUtes,  with  a  population  in  1950  of 
48.3  million,  or  32  percent  of  the  total, 
had  64  Senators,  or  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  Senators,  while  the  remain- 
ing 16  largest  SUtes  conUined  102.4 
million  people,  or  67.5  percent  of  the 
population,  tAit  had  only  32  Senators, 
or  one-third  of  their  number.  In  the 
House,  of  course,  the  situation  is  more 
equiUble.  The  large  populous  SUtes 
there  are  more  equally  represented  and, 
except  that  the  less  populous  areas  are 
favored  because  of  the  gerrymandering 
of  congressional  districts,  the  individual 
SUtes  do  have  represenUtlon  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers. 

In  the  ratification  process  the  large 
populous  SUtes  are  again  at  a  disadvan- 
Uge.  Three-fourths,  or  36  States,  are 
needed  to  ratify  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

In  1950  the  36  smallest  SUtes  had  a 
population  of  61.8  million  people,  or  41 
percent  of  the  toUl  population,  while 
the  remaining  12  SUtes,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  conUined  89  mil- 
lion people,  or  59  percent  of  the  toUl. 
So  41  percent  of  the  people  of  the  States 
could  ratify  a  constitutional  amendment. 

When  one  also  considers  that  the 
alternative  most  often  used  to  ratify  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  by  action 
of  thb  SUte  legislatures,  and  the  method 
of  ratifying  amendments  by  SUte  con- 
ventions was  used  only  in  the  case  of 
the  repeal  of  the  18th  amendment,  the 
large  populous  areas  are  even  more  un- 
represented than  these  figures  show. 
This  is  true  because,  we  all  know,  and  I 
have  given  the  evidence  in  some  deUil, 
the  SUte  legislatures  are  even  more 
unrepresenUtive  of  the  cities  and  the 
urban  population  in  the  SUtes  than  in 
the  congressional  districts. 

Therefore,  in  2  of  the  3  major  ave- 
nues where  constitutional  amendments 
are  proposed  and  ratified,  namely,  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
and  the  SUte  legislatures,  the  large 
populous  areas  are  overwhelmingly  dis- 
criminated against,  and  in  the  one  area, 
namely,  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
the  gerrymandering  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts also  discriminates  against  the 
urban  and  populous  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

This  is  merely  another  reason,  Mr. 
President,  why,  when  viewed  in  the  con- 
text of  our  toUl  political  system,  the 
argument  that  the  electoral  system 
should  be  changed  because  of  the  power 


of  the  populous  SUtes  does  not  follow. 
The  amendment  before  us  would  not 
serve  Justice  and  equity  if  passed,  but 
would  give  the  smaller  SUtes,  the  one- 
party  areas,  and  the  less  populous  re- 
gions, toUl  control  of  the  major  institu- 
tions of  our  Government. 

If  there  is  any  group  of  SUtes  in  the 
coimtry  which  is  underrepresented  and 
has  little  political  power  in  the  National 
Government,  it  is  the  group  of  large, 
populous  SUtes. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Will  the  Senator  name 
a  President  who  was  elected  in  the  last 
50  years  who  did  not  come  from  a  large 
SUte? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Calvin  Coolidge.  He 
came  from  Massachusetts,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Of  course.  He  became 
President  by  being  nominated  for  Vice 
President,  and  he  became  President  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  the  President.  Take 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  conven- 
tions. As  a  rule,  is  it  not  an  exception 
when  a  man  from  a  small  SUte  is  nomi- 
nated? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  is  true  that 
nominees  for  the  Presidency  who  come 
from  large  SUtes  tend  to  be  nominated, 
but  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  that  is  the  only  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  where  the  large 
SUtes  and  the  large  cities  have  some  in- 
fluence. 

Up  to  now  I  have  been  pointing  out  the 
degree  to  which  the  large  SUtes  and  the 
large  cities  are  relatively  underrepre- 
sented in  the  National  Government,  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  large  cities  are 
underrepresented  in  the  SUte  govern- 
ments. Now  I  want  to  turn  to  the  faults 
of  the  amendment  which  is  now  before 
us,  and  I  wish  to  sUrt  oCF  with  an  intro- 
duction, and  then  consider  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan,  conUining  the  district  unit 
plan,  and  then  the  Lodge-Gossett  system 
of  proportional  distribution  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  within  the  SUtes. 

FAULTS     or    THE     LODGE-COSSnT    I>KC«>OS- 
TIONAL  STSTZM  AKD  THX   DIBTKICT  XTNIT  STS- 


m— 1.  INTSOD  UCTlOIf 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  before  us  is 
a  two-headed  hydra;  the  one  head  is 
know  as  the  Lodge-Gossett  plan,  and  the 
other  head  carries  the  label  of  Mundt- 
Coudert. 

The  eyes  in  both  heads  are  looking  for 
a  change  in  our  electoral  system  which 
would  make  it  unnecessary  for  either 
party  to  bid  for  the  support  of  Uberal 
voters  in  presidential  elections.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  present  electoral  college 
system  has  compelled  both  parties  to 
nominate  presidential  candidates  who 
advocate  poUcies  which  will  win  the 
votes  of  ethnic,  religious,  and  economic 
groups  in  metropolitan  centers,  where 
these  minorities  often  hold  a  balance  of 
power  in  populous  SUtes  controlling 
large  blocks  of  electoral  votes.  Con- 
sequently, all  recent  presidential  can- 
didates of  both  parties  have  supported 
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social  security,  cc^ectlve  bargaining,  and 
civil- rights  legislation.  A  bipartisan 
coalition  now  seeks  to  devise  an  Sectoral 
system  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
Ignore  the  legitimate  demands  of  those 
urban  voters  who  have  pressed  for  this 
20th-oentury  legislation.  In  short,  the 
conservative  spirits  who  animate  the 
movement  for  so-called  electoral  reform 
seek  a  system  which  they  hope  will  en- 
able them  to  repeal  the  20th  century 
with  all  its  reforms,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  In  addition,  the  southern  con- 
servations b:.::k  tills  reform  in  an  at- 
tempt to  block  civil-rights  legislation. 

As  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
let  me  read  from  the  testimony  of  former 
Congressman  Gossett  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  April  20. 
1951.  I  shall  quote  Mr.  Gossett.  starting 
on  page  263  of  the  hearings.  This  is  a 
quotation  from  one  of  the  principal  spon- 
sors of  the  Lodge-Oossett  plan: 

The  electoral  college  permits  and  Invites  ir- 
responsible control  and  domination  by  small 
organized  minority  groups,  within  the  large 
pivotal  States.  It  aggravates  and  accen- 
tuates the  building  up  and  solidification 
wtthln  these  States  of  religious,  economic, 
and  racial  blocs.  Small,  definable,  minority 
groups,  organized  along  religious  or  economic 
or  racial  lines,  by  voting  together,  can  and 
do  hold  a  balance  of  power  within  these 
pivotal  States.  As  a  result,  the  political 
strategists  In  both  parties  make  special  ap- 
peals to  these  varloiis  groups  as  such.  These 
groups  have  become  more  and  more  poUt- 
IcaUy  conscicas.  They  know  their  power. 
In  many  Instances,  they  have  no  pollUcai 
allnements  or  philosophy  as  such,  but  are 
■Imply  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  •  •  • 

At  the  danger  of  stepping  on  some  toes, 
let's  get  down  to  f  pacific  cases.  Let's  take  a 
look  at  the  political  platforms  of  both  mator 
parties  In  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1914 
and  1948  and  see  how  they  were  built  and 
designed  to  appeal  to  minority  groups  and 
blocs  in  the  large,  pivotal  States.  First,  both 
parties  wrote  the  FEPC  into  their  platforms. 
The  platform  makers  of  both  parties  will  tell 
you  frankly,  off  the  record  of  course,  that  this 
was  done  as  a  bid  for  the  Negro  vote.  There 
are  enough  Negroes  In  New  York  City,  when 
voting  en  bloc,  to  determine  often  how  the 
entire  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  New 
York  Is  cast:  enough  In  Philadelphia  if  cast 
•n  bloc  to  probably  determine  the  result  of  an 
•lection  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  enough 
in  Detroit  to  perhaps  decide  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Michigan:  enough  In  Chicago  to 
carry  the  State  of  Illinois.  Hence,  a  danger- 
ous and  radical  proposal  In  which  a  majority 
€st  neither  party  believes  was  written  Into 
both  platforms  as  political  bait  for  a  minor- 
ity vote  within  the  large  pivotal  SUtes. 

A  second  minority  group  that  was  wooed 
by  the  platform  makers  of  both  parties  was 
the  radical  wing  of  organized  labor.  In  the 
Urge  pivotal  Stotes  above  menUoned.  the 
votes  controlled  by  the  polUlcal-acUon  com- 
mittee of  the  CIO  was  a  tremendous,  poten- 
tial, political  threat  The  vote*  allegedly 
controlled  by  this  organization  in  the  large 
pivotal  States,  if  cast  en  bloc,  would  be 
sufflctent  to  swing  the  votes  of  such  States 
and  perhaps  elect  a  President.  Hence,  both 
parties  generally  speaking  wrote  platltudln- 
cxis  provisions  Into  their  platforma  con- 
cerning industrial -management  relations. 
Both  parties  pussyfooted  on  the  labor  ques- 
tion because  ot  organized  lalwr's  power 
through   the  electoral   college. 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  our  many 
Ab«  Jewish  dttaena.  they  conatltute  a  thlnl 


group,  to  whom  a  specific  overt  appeal  was 
made  in  the  platforms  of  both  major  parties. 
There  are  2  V,  million  J«ws  In  the  dty  of  New 
Tork  alone.  When  they  vote  even  substan- 
tially en  Moe.  It  means  the  balance  at  power 
In  our  largest  State.  The  candidate  for 
whom  they  vote  carries  New  York  State  and 
probably  the  Presidency.  What  did  the  plat- 
form makers  of  1944  do?  Both  of  them  wrote 
Into  their  plat.'orms  specifically  and  with- 
out equivocation  the  so-called  Palestine  res- 
olution, calling  upon  Great  Britain  to  Im- 
mediately open  Palestine  to  unrestricted 
Jewish  Immigration.  Regardless  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  Zionists'  cause  In  Palestine,  this 
was  political  demago*$uery  and  dangerous 
RMddling  with  British  foreign  policy  in  the 
Holy  Land.  As  a  result  of  platform  endorse- 
ments by  both  major  parties,  we  passed  a 
resolution  through  the  79th  Congress  calling 
upon  England  to  open  up  Palestine  to  unre- 
stricted Jewish  Immigration.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  this  resolution  was  passed.  Eng- 
land asked  us  U  we  were  ready  and  willing 
to  back  up  our  request  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  if  she  got  Into  war.  We  stuck  our 
noses  Into  British  foreign  policy  fer  purely 
political  reasons  and  to  the  detriment  of  aU 
of  our  citizens.  Jewish  and  otherwise. 

Then  there  are  nxunerous  other  minority 
pressiuv  groups  within  these  large  pivotal 
States  to  whom  continuous  political  over- 
tures are  made  by  the  strategists  of  both 
parties.  There  are  more  than  1  million 
Italians  In  New  Tork  CUy.  There  are  3  m'- 
lion  Irish,  many  of  whom  are  still  politically 
conscious  where  Ireland  is  concerned.  There 
are  500.000  Poles  and  other  large  racial  groups. 
It  U  largely  within  these  big  elUes  that  the 
racial,  religious,  and  economic  blocs  are 
found,  and  In  which  they  operate. 

Now,  please,  understand.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Negro  In  Harlem  voting  and  to  his 
vote  t>elng  counted,  but  I  do  resent  the  fact 
that  both  parties  «lll  spend  a  hundred  times 
as  much  money  to  get  his  vote,  end  that  his 
vote  Is  worth  a  hundred  times  as  much  In 
the  scale  of  national  polltica  as  Is  the  vote  of 
a  white  man  in  Texas.  I  have  no  objection  to 
a  million  folks  who  cannot  speak  English 
voting,  or  to  their  votes  being  counted,  but  I 
do  resent  the  fact  that  because  they  happen 
to  live  In  Chicago,  or  Detroit,  or  New  Tork. 
their  vote  Is  worth  a  hundred  times  as  much 
as  mine  because  I  happen  to  live  In  Texas. 
Is  It  fair.  Is  It  honest.  U  it  democratic.  Is  It 
to  the  best  Interest  of  anyone.  In  fact,  to 
place  such  a  premium  on  a  few  thousand 
labor  votes,  or  lUllan  votes,  or  Irish  votes, 
or  Negro  votes,  or  Jewish  votes,  or  Polish 
votes,  or  Communist  votes,  or  blg-clty-ma- 
chlne  votes,  simply  because  they  happen  to 
be  located  In  2  or  3  large,  industrial  pivotal 
States? 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Gossett  has  told  us 
in  no  uncertain  language  why  many  con- 
servative southerners,  nativist  northern- 
ers, and  antilabor  groups  are  support- 
ing this  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment although  not  all  of  those  who 
support  this  amendment  fall  into  these 
categories.  Let  us  turn  more  specifically 
to  the  provisions  of  the  amendment,  and 
spell  out  precisely  how  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  these  so-called  conservatives. 

The  amendment  before  us  allows  each 
State  legislatiu-e  to  select  one  of  two  sys- 
tems. Both  would  abolish  the  general 
ticket  system  by  which  the  presidential 
candidate  with  a  popular  plurality  in  a 
State  is  awarded  all  of  that  State's  elec- 
toral votes.  Instead,  the  State  legisla- 
ture would  be  compelled  to  select  either 
the   Mundt-Coudert   or   Lodge-Goasett 


system.    Let  us  look  at  each  of  these 
systems. 

First.  I  Shan  take  up  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan,  because  last  week  the 
Lodge-Gossett  plan  was  analyzed  In 
great  detail  and  with  great  ability  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

[Mr.  KKIf1V¥DT]. 

tn-a.  B\-n.s  or  nn  KtnrDT-ootTDnr  flaw 

The  Mundt-Coudert  plan  provides 
that  one  presidential  elector  shall  be 
chosen  in  each  congressional  district  and 
the  remainder  in  the  State  at  large.  In 
1952.  for  example.  Adlal  Stevenson  car- 
ried 6  congressional  districts  in  CaUfor- 
nia  and.  consequently,  would  have  gar- 
nered 6  of  California's  32  electoral  votes; 
President  Eisenhower  won  a  popular  plu- 
rality in  the  other  24  districts  and.  there- 
fore, would  have  received  24  electoral 
votes  plus  2  additional  ones  for  carrying 
the  SUte. 

It  Is  popularly  believed  that  the  pro- 
posal before  us  would  abolish  the  elec- 
toral-college system.  Senator  Mundt's 
plan  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Rather  than  abolish  our  48  electoral  col- 
leges, it  would  create  430  more  electoral 
colleges — I  in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict. It  would  not  abolish  the  winner- 
Uke-all  rule.  The  presidential  candi- 
d^ie  with  the  popular  pluraUty  in  a  dis- 
trict would  receive  100  percent  of  that 
district's  electoral  vote.  The  winner 
would  take  all  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict. In  short,  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan 
would  extend  the  evils  of  the  Georgia 
county-unit  system  to  presidential  elec- 
tions, the  only  difference  being  that  the 
congressional  district  rather  than  the 
county  would  be  the  basic  unit.  In 
short,  this  proposal  does  not  do  the 
things  it  is  purported  to  do: 

First.  It  does  not  alx)li5h  our  electoral 
colleges.  It  simply  multiplies  their 
number. 

Second.  It  doe^  not  abolish  the  so- 
called  wlnner-take-all  rule.  It  simply 
transfers  the  application  of  this  rule 
from  the  State  to  the  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Third.  It  does  nothing  to  correct  the 
dl!«parity  cau<ed  by  allocating  electoral 
votes  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
representation  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  Each  State  would 
continue  to  have  a  number  of  presiden- 
tial electors  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  is  entitled.  Today,  the 
9  States  having  over  half  of  the  popu- 
lation cast  18  of  the  96  electoral  votes 
based  on  senatorial  seats,  while  the  other 
78  are  controlled  by  the  39  States  hav- 
ing less  than  half  of  the  population. 
The  proposal  before  us  does  not  change 
this  situation. 

Fourth.  The  Mundt-Coudert  plan  does 
not  correct  the  discrepancy  between  the 
popular  and  electoral  vote,  which  Is 
caused  by  the  great  variation  In  voter 
participation  between  the  States,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  In  my 
home  State  of  niinois  in  1952.  for  exam- 
ple. 1  electoral  vote  represented  165.965 
popular  votes  in  contract  to  1  of  Mis- 
sissippi's which  represented  only  35,692 
XMpular  votes.    Enforcement  of  the  sec- 
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ond  section  of  the  14th  amendment,  not 
the  Mundt-Coudert  or  Lodge-Gossett 
plan.  Is  the  remedy  for  this  situation. 

Fifth.  The  Mundt-Coudert  plan  would 
not  have  changed  the  outcome  of  a  sin- 
gle election  since  1916.  In  every  case, 
the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  would  have 
given  the  necessary  266  electoral  votes 
to  the  candidate  with  the  popular 
plurality. 

Mr.  President,  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
table  headed  "Comparison  of  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  System  With  the  Present  Sec- 
toral System  in  the  Presidential  Elec- 
Uons,  1916-52.- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Comparison  of  the  Mundt-Coudert  tyttem 
vith  the  present  electoral  system  in  the 
presidential  elections,  I9t«-S2 
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last  10  elections— In  1916. 1944, 1948,  and 
perhaps  in  1932  and  1940  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
table  headed  "Electoral  Vote  Margin  of 
Winner." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Electoral  vote  marffin 
(Electoral  votes  in  excess  of  the  366  necessary  (or  victory] 


>  The  rosimn  for  Ityttnt  mmf  eW  torsi  vote*  ss  "un- 
eertstn"  is  that  s  tabulation  of  the  prv5l<lpntial  vot<>  In 
th«M  cnnirrpsiKionsi  dintrlris  has  never  be<-n  made. 
These  "uncerUiti"  electoral  votes  Sie  almost  entirely  in 
hlK-rlty  dt.<>trlcL<i.  where  It  is  mort  llffirult  to  tabulate 
the  i«>pular  vole  by  ronrrewkinal  <ll>lrl(is  b«c:»ii«>  the 
rity  and  even  smne  wards  and  prrr:acls  are  divided  b^ 
tween  several  coDsrcssioaal  districts. 

fVMirce:  Hearings  on  S.  J.  Res.  S,  i4tb  Cong.,  3d  sees., 

p.  3W. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Havln?  looked  at  the 
things  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  would 
not  do,  let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the 
things  It  would  do — at  some  of  the  evils 
it  would  cause: 

First.  Adoption  of  the  Mundt-Coudert 
plan  would  deprive  the  bulk  of  our  peo- 
ple of  the  political  education  which  a 
presidential  campaign  afiTords.  Advo- 
cates of  this  resolution  argue  that  its 
adoption  would  spread  the  campaign  to 
every  comer  of  the  Nation.  But  would 
It?  There  are  rarely  more  than  100 
marginal  congressional  districts.  This 
means  that  the  presidential  campaign 
would  be  confined  to  les^  than  100  dis- 
tricts. Do  the  advocates  of  this  plan 
seriously  contend  that  presidential  can- 
didates would  actually  campaign  in  the 
congressional  districts  of  Alabama  or 
Vermont? 

Second.  The  Mimdt-Coudert  plan 
would  enhance  the  powtr  of  the  South 
in  national  politics  by  plivclng  the  South 
in  a  balance-of -power  position.  Under 
the  present  system,  the  11  Southern 
States  held  a  balance  of  power  in  only 
2  of  the  past  10  elections— in  1916  smd 
1948.  Under  the  Mundt  plan,  however, 
southern  electoral  votes  would  have  been 
necessary  for  victory  in  3, 4,  or  5  of  these 
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•  Becau.v  the  jwpular  vote  for  President  has  not  been 
tabulated  In  a  number  of  conrressional  districts,  the 
marfcin  under  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  can  be  ^ven 
only  in  terms  of  a  maximum  and  a  minimum.  In  1944, 
for  example,  Roos^'velt  would  have  had  an  electoral  vote 
munrin  of  at  le:i.«t  18  and  no  more  than  102  under  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan. 

Source:  Hearings,  op.  cit.,  p.  340. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  These  figures  explain 
precisely  why  some  southerners  are 
pushing  for  a  change  in  our  electoral 
system.  In  the  past  four  Congresses,  a 
number  of  southern  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives have  frankly  stated  that 
electoral  change  is  favored  in  the  South 
because  it  would  make  unnecessary  the 
solicitation  of  minority  votes  in  northern 
cities  and.  thereby,  increase  the  voice  of 
the  South  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
Their  views  were  neatly  summarized  in 
the  Macon  LGa.l  News — which,  in- 
cidentally. Is  an  extremely  good  news- 
paper— which  spoke  editorially  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dividing  a  State's  electoral  vote  on  the 
basis  of  its  popular  vote  would  talce  from 
Walter  Wliite  (of  the  National  Association 
for  tlie  Advancement  of  Colored  People)  Ills 
ability  to  manipulate  the  votes  of  the  mere 
8  million  Negroes  living  outside  the  South 
for  a  boasted  control  of  17  States  and  the 
Presidency. 

The  Vernon  [Tex.l  Times  told  its 
readers: 

If  the  Republican  Party  succeeds  in  having 
the  Oossett-Lodge  resolution  adopted  •  •  • 
that  will  put  an  end  to  the  bipartisan  contest 
for  Negro  votes  In  pivotal  States  and  elimi- 
nate the  so-called  civU  rights  Issue  from 
national  politics. 

Now,  I  have  a  special  word  for  the  Re- 
publicans supporting  this  measure.  A 
number  of  them  are  probably  thinking 
that  it  would  enable  a  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  to  gain  some  electoral 
votes  in  the  South.  I  suggest  that  this 
measure  would  put  the  South  in  a  posi- 
tion so  that  it  could  mold  the  Democratic 
Party  in  its  own  image.  Naturally,  we 
northern  Democrats  do  not  relish  this 
prospect.  But  I  want  to  tell  my  Repub- 
lican friends  that,  if  the  South  could 


dominate  the  Democratic  Party,  the  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate  would 
lose  rather  than  gain  southern  votes. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Adoption  of  this 
formula  would  shift  the  balance  of  power 
within  each  of  our  political  parties.  In 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  South  would 
have  the  controlling  voice.  I  think  this 
would  likely  mean  at  least  three  parties, 
namely,  a  Southern  Democratic  Party,  a 
Northern  Liberal  Democratic  Party,  and 
a  Republican  Party.  In  the  Republican 
Party,  the  conservatives  would  likely 
gain  a  stronger  voice  because  of  the  de- 
creased importance  of  the  large  States 
and  big  cities  where  liberal  Republi- 
canism is  now  largely  found. 

I  wish  to  make  an  exception  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lancer],  who,  on  domestic  matters,  I 
believe,  possesses  one  of  the  finest  voting 
records  in  the  Senate.  However,  he  real- 
izes that  he  has  been,  so  to  speak,  a 
lonely  figure  in  the  past  few  years.  Re- 
publican progressivism  in  the  Western 
States,  which  was  so  strong  30  years  ago, 
has  greatly  decreased.  On  domestic 
matters,  the  big  States  have  a  much  more 
liberal  attitude  within  the  Republican 
Party  than  the  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, or  perhaps  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny. The  third  party  is  likely  to  con- 
sist of  liberal  Democrats  and  Republicans 
in  the  North.  This  would  mean  a  break- 
down of  our  two-party  system — two  con- 
servative parties  and  one  liberal  party. 
If  this  developed  and  three  presidential 
candidates  were  in  the  race,  no  candidate 
would  receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote,  and.  under  this  proposal,  the  elec- 
tion would  be  thrown  into  the  Congress, 
where  no  one  party  would  have  a  ma- 
jority. Imagine  the  strategic  position  of 
Southern  Representatives  in  Congress 
trying  to  make  deals  with  the  two  other 
parties. 

There  Is  still  another,  but  I  think  a 
less  likely,  possibility.  A  Democratic 
Party  under  greater  southern  domina- 
tion would  lose  considerable  northern 
support,  which  would  probably  be  chan- 
neled into  the  third  party  I've  already 
mentioned.  The  Republicans,  however, 
might  find  it  necessary  and  expedient  to 
bid  for  this  northern  support,  a  con- 
tingency which  would  likely  strengthen 
the  voice  of  liberal  forces  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
authors  of  the  Mimdt-Coudert  plan  want 
us  to  adopt  a  system  which  might  force 
a  political  realinement,  which  in  turn 
might  strengthen  the  liberal  elements  in 
their  own  party. 

I  suggest  that  adoption  of  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  would 
promote  a  political  realinement  of  some 
sort.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  it 
would  promote  a  political  realinement  of 
the  sort  the  conservatives  desire.  As  I 
shall  show,  I  think  probably  it  would.  In 
any  case,  if  political  realinement  is  the 
real  purpose  of  electoral  change,  let  us 
debate  the  merits  of  a  political  realine- 
ment rather  than  sneak  realinement  in 
under  the  cloak  of  "electoral  reform." 

Third.  The  Mimdt-Coudert  system 
would  decrease  the  voice  of  the  large 
States  in  presidential  elections.    I  have 
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already  Indicated  the  dlsadrantages  un- 
der which  the  large  States  now  operate 
in  our  Federal  system.  Their  roice  is 
small  in  the  Senate;  they  are  underrep- 
resented  in  the  electoral  coUege  to  the 
extent  that  electoral  votes  are  based  on 
senatorial  seate;  their  voice  in  the  can- 
stitutional  amendment  process  is  small; 
and  so  forth.  The  general  ticket  sys- 
tem is  the  one  device  which  gives  these 
Stetes  some  voice  in  national  politics.  A 
presidential  candidate  will  seek  the  votes 
of  the  people  living  in  the  large  States, 
because  they  contrc^  a  large  bloc  ot  elec- 
toral votea  President  Elsenhower  cam- 
paigned In  Texas  in  1952,  because  a  pop- 
ular plurality  in  that  State  meant  24 
electoral  votes  in  the  Republican  column. 
This  was  a  prize  worth  seeking.  If  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan  had  been  effective 
in  1962.  however.  Eisenhower's  electoral 
vote  margin  in  Texas  would  have 
amounted  to  8  rather  than  24.  I  sug- 
gest that  presidential  candidates  would 
have  paid  less  heed  to  the  desires  of 
Texas  if  they  had  known  that  their 
net  gain  In  that  State  would  be  less  than 
10  instead  of  24  electoral  votes. 

In  1952.  the  9  Stetes  having  over  half 
the  population — 50.6  percent— contrib- 
uted 237  electoral  votes  to  the  victorious 
presidential  candidate.  This  was  the 
prise  which  made  it  worthwhile  for  the 
presidential  candidates  to  heed  the 
voices  of  the  voters  in  the  large  Stetes. 
If  the  Mimdt-Coudert  plan  had  been 
operative  In  1952.  however.  Eisenhower's 
electoral  vote  margin  In  these  9  Stetes 
would  have  been  reduced  from  237  to 
117.  In  other  words,  the  victorious  can- 
didate's net  electoral  vote  gain  in  these 
9  Stetes  would  have  been  reduced  50 
percent;  the  prize  would  have  been 
worth  only  half  as  much.  This  is  why 
adoption  of  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan 
would  reduce  the  importance,  and  hence 
the  voice,  of  our  most  populated  States 
in  presidential  elections. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  teble  I  have  prepared  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  teble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  oi  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

Xleetoral  votes  of  9  States  eontaininff  more 
than  half  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States 
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In  1952.  the  margin  of  294  would  have 
been  reduced  by  less  than  25  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  I  have  prepared  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcom  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  teble  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«corb,  as 
follows: 

Electoral  votes  of  39  States  containing  Uss 
than  half  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  State* 
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Mr.  DOUQLAa  Mr.  President  In 
1952.  the  39  States  having  less  than  half 
of  the  population  controlled  294  electoral 
votes.  Under  the  general  ticket  system, 
this  represented  a  margin  of  2»4.  If  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan  had  been  operative 
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Mr.    DOUGLAS.    Mr.    President,    a 
fourth  evil  of  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan 
is  that  It  would  reduce  the  voice  of  the 
large    clUes    in    presidential    elections. 
This  Is  especially  true  If  the  Stete  legis- 
latures  continue    to    gerrymander    the 
Stetes  to  the  dkadvantege  of  the  metro- 
pollten   areas.    Let   me   teke   my   own 
Stete,  for  example.     Under  the  present 
system,  every  popular  vote  in  Illinois  has 
equal  value  in  determining  the  presi- 
dential race  in  our  State.    If  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan  became  operative,  however, 
a  popular  vote  In  Chicago's  13th  Con- 
gressional District  would  have  only  about 
half  the  weight  of  one  popular  vote  in 
the  20th  District  downstete.    The  13th 
and  the  20th  Districts  would  each  be  en- 
titled to  one  district  electoral  vote  under 
the  Mundt-Coudert  plan;    but  466.064 
people  live  in  Chicago's   13th  District, 
whereas  only  281,468  live  in  the  20th 
District  downstete. 

According  to  the  1950  census,  there 
are  14  clUes  outside  the  South  each  hav- 
ing more  than  a  half  million  inhabftente. 
Prom  1932  through  1948  the  Repubbcans 
were  often  able  to  roll  up  a  plurality  or 
even  a  majority  outside  the  big  cities- 
but  their  margin  was  often  InsufBcient 
to  offset  the  large  Democratic  margin  In 


the  big  dtles.  m  1048.  for  example. 
Dewey  won  a  popular  margin  of  167.224' 
in  downstete  Illinois.  But  Truman's 
margin  of  200,836  in  Cook  County  gave 
him  an  of  Illinois'  28  electoral  votes  un- 
der the  present  system.  Thus,  these  28 
electoral  votes  were  determined  by  the 
big-city  margin. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  teble  I  have  prepared  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ubie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas. 
as  follows: 

Electoral  votes  determined  by  Utrge-cit^  voia 
margins  in  presidential  elections.  1932S2 
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Franctico.  (  alif ;  <hloim>.  Ill  ;  Haltimnra.  M4.:  Bort..n. 
Mws  ;  DctffvU.  Mich  .>Ilni»,anoJM.  Minn.;  St.  l/>uL<i 
Mr.J  JfrT  ?'*^ >""'»'»'•  Buff>»i<»,  N.  Y.;  rievflamJ 
Ohin.  PbUoJeJpbtaaud  PltUburgh,  I>a.,and  MUwaukaa) 

Souroo:  neartiir.  op.  rtt..  p  348. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan  Is  devised  to  take 
the  big  city  out  of  this  strategic  poslUon. 
The  party  which  failed  to  carry  the  large 
cities  would  usually  gain  more  electoral 
votes  In  the  blg-clty  Stetes  under  the 
Mundt  plan  than  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  a  table  I  have  prepared  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoio  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  teble  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao  as 
follows: 

Distrilmtion  of  electoral  vote*  in  It  northern 
and  border  States'  having  a  central  citg 
of  one-half  million  or  more  inhabitants 

fVotes  under  Mundt-Toii.lert  plan  in  parni 
*<bwsure  rotes  im>leT  ptMent  io'stmnj 
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•  The  II  States  are:  Callinrnk  Oaa  Atm\»^  mtA  Urn 
Franrisoo).  lUlnots  (ChioMin).  M  arylandi  nJtifiMa? 

M*«v«h„«.tt.,  (n.«tm.K  Micl.iwn  (DeiroVJSlnS: 
•ou  (Minneapolis.  Mbviirt  («t  lAwM.  ift^  Yort 
(New  York  nty  and  lluffaio).  Ohio  (Clerehm.!,.  Pena- 
!>ylvania  (rhiUdclpbi*  luid  PilUburgh)   r~'  "^  ■ '- 


(Nlilwaukw): "^ """•"'•  ~"  ^ 

Sooroe-  Hewinr*.  op  eft.,  p.  341. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  thto 
balance  of  power  posiUon  held  by  certain 
large  ciUes.  which  in  the  past  has  en- 
abled these  ClUes  to  help  to  determine 
from  47  to  152  electoral  votes,  gave  them 
an  Importent  voice  in  national  politics. 
It  helped  to  comxiensate  for  the  cities' 
under-representetion  In  our  national 
and  Stete  legislative  bodies.    It  forced 
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presidential  candidates  at  least  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  metropolitan  p(«<ulations.  whose 
needs  and  intereste  are  till  too  often  ig- 
nored by  Congress  and  the  Stete  leg- 
islatures. 

A  number  of  Republicans  have  doubt- 
less been  attracted  to  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan  on  the  mere  assumption 
that  a  Reiniblican  presidential  candidate 
would  benefit  from  redacing  the  elec- 
toral power  of  the  lan^e  cities,  which 
have  usually  turned  in  Democratic  plu- 
ralities during  the  pa.';t  24  years.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  Republi- 
can friends,  however,  thiit  blg-clty  mar- 
gins did  not  deprive  Eisenhower  of  a 
sini;le  electoral  vote  in  1952.  Moreover, 
voting  patterns  change.  In  goieral. 
Republican  gains  over  Ute  past  15  years 
have  been  greater  in  c:ties  and  urban 
areas  than  in  rural  areas.  This  is  par- 
tially shown  by  2  tebliis  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Racoao. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooaa, 
as  follows: 

COP  percentage  of  the  mafor-partg  rofe  tn 
the  14  cMes  having  mt  iemst  one-half  wO- 
lion  inhabitants 


COP  pereentmge  of  the  mmjor-pmrtg  vote  in. 
the  14  cities  having  at  iemst  one-half  tsti- 
Ckm  inhabitants — OoDtlsuMl 
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I  RrniiMkan  nerrentare  of  S-fiarti  rote,  tn  194S.  Wallaee's  PrQcreasive  Party 
w:!.  ,^,.tr^  rS^mS^  ,4rtT  «t*»e  the  South  and  U*  States  Rights  Tarty  was 
MMii«l—>il  K  Id  ■««>'»  nartv  m  tie  8auUl. 

^onr«Uh  Xm^ijZ  nK.R  j.l.:il.Ui.U  In  IWO  Thrre  w«o  13  «<*  ettles  m 
New  rnr«:»n^.  ?1  tn  t^e  Wirldfc  AtHnttr.  I*  tti  the  KaM  Crntral.  HMn  tV  V  rst 
r>ntrmL3  U.  ti»  Stcualaln.  a:*  13  tn  the  PartHe  8l»t/-.  lotaMnr  77  «at.Mde  of  the 
b0HXU      Thrt'  »r»  21'  ui  liM  .«^*ill»-rti  ^XaUi..  loUliuc  lOfc  itt  !*•  4fc  Matea. 

•  \m»  oiit**-'.!'  th<  rttie!"  mrntkncd  iii  the  above  no»»>: 

New    Fiwlaivl.   r«nMcUcut.  Maiue.  MaiMctaHetli 
bland,  awl  Vcemnnt.  .,      ....       , 

Mj.l.Ilr  Atlai.tlc.  DclawaiT,  Marytuw,  Ne»  Jcr«x. 
and  «««  Viniiala. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Republicans'  big-city  gains  would  show 
up  even  more  clearly  in  the  two  above 
tables  I  have  inserted  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  compile  the  stetistics  on  the 
basis  of  the  standard  metropolitan  area 
rather  th*^n  on  the  taKis  of  the  coitral 
city,  ^r  the  Republican  Party  has 
gained  heavily  in  the  suburban  areas 
around  the  central  city,  such  as  West- 
chester, Nassau,  and  s*!*^*^^  Counties  in 
New  York. 

In  my  own  Stete  there  are  suburbs 
west  of  Chicago  and  north  of  Chicago 
and  in  the  quasi-suburban  counties  of 
Du  Page  and  Lake,  where  the  same  ap- 
pears to  be  true. 

In  contrast.  Republican  strength  has 
been  declining  in  a  number  of  rural 


Central:  Illinois,  Indiana.  Michifsui.  and  Ohio. 

"VfrfX  Central:  Imr^.  K.vi<wi,  MimtMota,  Mbmuri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Soiitb  Daknta.  and  Wisri^ksin. 

MounUio:  Anaona.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mcxioo,  Utah,  and 
Wyotntn*. 

PacMe:  Caltknite.  Oreron.  and  WaskhNrtan. 

South:  Atatiama,  Arknnsa.s  i'loritia.  l!«urrM,  Kentneky,  Louisiana,  Missiwipp^ 
North  CaiultDa.  Okiiboma.  South  Carolina,  Tcnuessve,  Tejus,  aud  Vitciom. 

Sourte:  Bearines,  op.  cit.,  p.  34S. 


areas.  These  declines  have  been  es- 
pecially significant  in  the  dairy  and  less 
prosperous  farm  regions  of  the  Middle 
West.  In  short,  an  electoral  system 
which  might  have  enlarged  the  Republi- 
can electoral  vote  in  1932,  1936.  1940. 
1944,  and  194S — all  elections  which  the 
GOP  would  have  tost  in  any  case — might 
very  well  make  the  Republican  iM^si- 
doitial  candidate  its  victim  in  the  next 
five  presidential  elections. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  reduction 
of  the  large  cities'  voice  in  presidential 
elections  would  be  a  real  evil  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 
camciBM  or  cribs  mot  wboixt  jumuuo 
A  great  deal  of  unfavorable  publicity 
has  been  put  forth  with  regard  to  the  big 
ciUea.    Much  ol  it  is  unjustified.    In 


the  first  place,  we  should  judge  not  the 
absolute  amount  of  crime  or  juvenile  de- 
linquency which  takes  place  in  a  city, 
but  the  relative  amount,  in  proportion  to 
population.  If  we  take  the  relative 
amount,  we  find  that  the  cities  do  not  do 
badly  at  all.  In  fact,  they  do  better  than 
some  areas  in  the  countryside.  Mere 
size  itself  seems  to  be  unesthetic,  and 
evils  which  are  ignored  in  the  oountry- 
fiiiie  are  reprobated  in  the  city. 

When  I  was  a  memb«-  of  the  City 
Council  of  Chicago,  as  a  part  of  my 
duties  I  specialized  in  the  disposition  of 
waste  and  garbage.  The  amount  of  gar- 
bage per  person  is  not  greater  in  the  city 
than  it  is  in  Uie  small  town.  However, 
since  there  are  only  a  few  people  in  the 
cTwaii  town,  the  garbage  can  be  disposed 
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of  without  bringiiifir  esthetic  blemishes 
upon  the  countryside.  However,  the 
disposal  of  the  garbage  of  three  and  a 
half  million  or  eight  million  people 
creates  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  is 
one  which  exposes  a  city  to  condemna- 
tion, which  is  not  fair. 

If  I  may  indulge  in  a  literary  aside, 
that  is  the  very  fact  why  I  have  never 
thought  Rabelais  a  particularly  humor- 
ous writer,  because  the  functions  which 
he  described  on  the  part  of  a  giant  are 
to  me  extremely  repulsive,  even  though 
for  a  child  that  would  not  be  the  case. 

CrnXS   AN   HOXTTXNCK   FOB   TOLXXANCS 

In  our  big  cities.  Americans  of  various 
races,  religions,  and  ethnic  origins  all  live 
side  by  side  as  close  neighbors,  and  wor- 
ship together.    It  is  true  that  in  the  be- 
ginning there  Is  a  certain  amoimt  of  hos- 
tility, but  the  hostility  soon  changes  to 
acceptance,  then  to  toleration,  then  to 
understanding,  and  finally  to  cooperation 
and  to  fellowship.    The  broadmlnded- 
ness  and  tolerance  which  emanates  from 
our  cities  is  a  leaven  in  each  of  our  po- 
litical parties.     To  deprive  our  two  great 
I>arties  of   the   broadmlnded   and   tol- 
erant Influence  of  the  cities  would  be  a 
severe  blow   to  our  national  progress. 
Moreover,    the    general    ticket    system 
forces  both  major  parties  to  recognize 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  minority 
groups  which  are  concentrated  in  our 
metropolitan  areas.    I  am  not  arguing 
that  minority  groups  in  pivotal  States 
should  have  undue  influence  in  national 
party  councils.   I  am  simply  arguing  that 
consideration  of  their  legitimate  inter- 
ests incorporates  these  groups  into  the 
national  community  and  makes  our  two- 
party  system  possible.    This  means  that 
most  members  of  the  group  are  willing  to 
compromise     with     other     conflicting 
groups    within    a    major    party.    Most 
members  of  such  a  group  do  not  at  pres- 
ent feel  the  need  to  form  special  interest 
parties  to  protect  their  interests.    This 
means  that  the  so-called  radical  ele- 
ments are  forced  to  moderate  their  ex- 
treme demands  and  seek  terms  of  ac- 
commodation with  other  groups  inside 
one  or  the  other  of  our  two  major  parties. 
In  this  way.  we  have  avoided  the  creation 
of  numerous  political  parties  to  repre- 
sent the  many  different  racial,  religious, 
economic,  and  other  minority  groups  in 
the  Nation.    Through  our  two  broad- 
based  political  parties  we  have  been  able 
to   incorporate   the   members   of   these 
minority  groups  into  our  national  life. 
Under  the  proposal  before  us.  the  major 
parUes  would  tend  to  give  less  attention 
to  the  legitimate  interest  of  these  minor- 
ity   groups;    and    this    in    turn    would 
weaken  our  two-party  system.    Minority 
groups  in  pivotal  States  do  not  now  have 
undue  influence  in  presidential  elections 
or  on  national  policy.    The  fact  is  that 
neither  major  party  can  afford  to  yield 
to  the  extreme  demands  of  a  minority 
lest  it  lose  its  broad  support  throughout 
the  Nation.    I  am  afraid  that  some  of 
those  who  advocate  this  constitutional 
amendment  do  so,  not  because  they  wish 
to  free  the  major  parties  from  giving  un- 
due consideration  to  minority  groups, 
but  because  they  wish  the  two  major 


parties  almost  c(»npletely  to  Ignore  these 
groups. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Wichita  Daily 
Times  of  November  28.  1948: 

Southerner!  In  Congress,  laying  plans  for 
quieting  the  loud  voices  of  racial  and  labor 
minorities  In  the  Democratic  Party,  have 
high  hopes  of  putting  the  Oossett-Lodge  con- 
stitutional amendment  through  Congress. 
•  •  •  Southerners  were  the  first  to  rally  In 
large  nimibers  behind  the  amendment  fol- 
lowing President  Truman's  clvll-rlghts  rec- 
ommendatloiu.  They  argued  that  If  the 
President  had  not  felt  be  needed  the  Negro 
vote  In  Harlem.  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia 
to  win  the  huge  electoral  votes  of  New  York, 
Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  tha  meaaag* 
would  have  never  been  written. 

Our  two-party  system  will  surely  break 
down  if  our  two  major  parties  do  not 
represent  the  various  economic,  racial, 
religious,  social,  sectional,  and  other 
groups  in  the  Nation.  Today,  neither 
major  party  closes  its  doors  to  any  sig- 
niflcant  element  in  our  population.  Both 
major  parties  recognize  and  protect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  such  groups.  We 
are  a  heterogeneous  people  and  must  ad- 
Just  the  conflicting  interests  of  our  peo- 
ple. These  adjustments  are  made  within 
each  of  our  major  parties.  This  system 
has  made  liberty,  democracy,  and  domes- 
tic order  possible,  because  Americans 
know  that  neither  party  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  interests  of  any  group. 

This  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  pushed  by  those  who  object  to 
compromising  with  other  interests  with- 
in their  own  party.  Conservative  rural 
Republicans  hope  to  devise  pn  electoral 
system  which  will  free  them  from  having 
to  compromise  with  Uberal  Republicans 
from  urban  industrial  areas  inside  the 
Republican  Party.  Southern  Democrats 
hcpe  to  devise  an  electoral  system  which 
will  free  them  from  the  necessity  of  com- 
promising with  the  Uberal  northern 
Democrats  inside  the  Democratic  Party. 
These  conservatives  are  so  sure  they  are 
right,  and  I  do  not  question  their  sin- 
cerity, that  they  are  ready  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  democratic  process  of  com- 
promise. They  want  to  free  themselves 
from  the  necessity  of  forming  majori- 
ties by  compromise  between  minorities. 
They  are  looking  for  an  electoral  sys- 
tem which  will  enable  them  to  force 
their  policies  on  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

At  thi5  point,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  quotation  of  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  one  of  the  noblest  of  Americans, 
to  the  effect  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is 
the  spirit  which  is  not  too  sure  it  Is 
right.  Any  change  In  our  electoral  sys- 
tem, which  would  make  our  two  major 
parties  less  sensitive  to  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  any  important  segment  of  our 
population,  will  undermine  the  two- 
party  system.  Any  change  in  our  elec- 
toral system,  which  will  free  even  a  ma- 
jority from  the  obligation  of  compromis- 
ing with  other  groups  within  the  party 
will  undermine  our  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment based  on  popular  consent. 

AMKKDMEMT    COUU)    LZAD    TO    FUSTMim 
KXSTKICnOMS    OF    THE    raAMCHISX 

A  fifth  evil  which  will  arise  from  adop- 
tion of  the  constitutional  amendment 
proposed  here  is  that  it  would  probably 


lead  to  additional  restrictions  on  the 
franchise  in  the  "safe  States." 

A  popular  vote  in  a  "safe"  State  Is. 
on  the  average,  worth  approximately 
three  popular  votes  In  the  larger  States. 
In  some  cases,  the  disparity  Is  even 
greater  than  3  to  1.  I  have  already 
placed  In  the  Record  tables  showing 
voter  participation  in  previous  elections. 
In  1952,  for  example,  one  electoral  vote 
in  Illinois  stood  for  165  965  popular  votes 
in  contrast  to  one  of  Mississippi's,  which 
represented  only  35,692  popular  votes. 

This  inequity  is  roughly  compensated 
for  under  our  present  system,  which 
gives  the  large  State's  entire  electoral 
vote  to  the  candidate  receiving  a  plu- 
rality of  the  popular  vote  in  that  State. 
The  Mundt-Coudert  plan  would  elimi- 
nate this  compensating  factor  by  divid- 
ing the  State's  electoral  vptes.  In  this 
way.  the  relative  importance  of  the 
-safe"  SUtes  would  be  increased  and 
the  relative  Importance  of  the  two-party 
States  would  be  diminished.  The  incen- 
tive of  the  dominant  party  in  such  a 
State  to  keep  that  SUte  "safe"  would 
be  tremendous. 

The  dominant  party  In  such  a  State 
would  do  everything  in  its  power  to  pre- 
serve its  advanUge.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
franchise  is  already  severely  restricted 
by  statute  and  extra-legal  practices. 
We  know  that  the  dominant  party  would 
not  voluntarUy  Uft  these  restrictions 
and  thereby  extend  the  franchise  to 
those  who  might  use  the  vote  to  threaten 
the  power  of  those  now  in  control.  On 
the  contrary,  the  dominant  party  would 
probably  use  its  present  power  to  guar- 
antee its  continued  dominance  through 
further  restriction  of  the  franchise. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  claim  that 
adoption  of  the  plan  would  enlarge  the 
vote  in  the  Southern  States.    They  argue 
that    presidential    elections    would    be- 
come real  contests  in  the  South   if  a 
Southern  State's  electoral  vote  could  be 
divided  between  the  two  major  candi- 
dates.   Republicans  would  come  to  the 
polls,  the  arg\m[ient  continues,  because 
their  votes  would  no  longer  be  futile,  and 
DemocraU  would  come  to  the  polls  be- 
cause their  votes  would  no  longer  be 
superfluous.    This.  I  believe,  was  former 
S:'nator  Lodge's  argument  l)ack  in  I960. 
But  what  are  the  facts?    The  voting  pat- 
tern of  the  South  has  been  remarkably 
uniform  ever  since  the  end  of  recon- 
struction.      Popular     participation     in 
elections  in  the  South  is  lower  than  else- 
where in  the  Nation.    Even  If  one  com- 
pares the  primary  vote  in  the  South  to 
the  general  election  vote  in  the  other 
37  States,  the  number  of  Southerners 
going  to  the  polls  is  relaUvely  low.    As 
a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  South  as  a  whole 
particlpaUon  in  a  presidential  election 
Is  usually  greater  than  parUclpaUon  in 
the  largest  primaries.    I  have  introduced 
material  to  that  effect,  showing  figures 
for  1952.     For  example,  the  1942  pri- 
maries were  supposed  to  have  turned 
out  the  largest  primary  vote  In  the  South 
In  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcou>  at 
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this  point  figures  showing  that  the  pri- 
mary vote  was  smaller  than  was  the 
presidential  Tote. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabla 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou>, 
as  follows: 


BUU 

Ter  Mngia  offlee  r«eelvtnr  hlfhest  statewide  veto 
In  1M2  primarias 

Total  vote  far  piertdeottal 
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OflUm 

Total  votes 
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Alatmms    ......    .... 

OoTfrnor    . ..................... 

279,454 
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321,041 
133,440 
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41, 318 

304.219 
200,743 
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fi22,823 
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North  CaroUn*  .....    .. 
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United  Htstas  Repracntativc 

103,376 

610,703 
1,160,330 

Virginia.       ............... 

388,485 

Total.. 

t,«n.<3« 

4.674.196 

4,741,«8» 

Botiice:  StatlatleW  Ahatimrt  of  Uie  Unltwl  Statoi  l»tt,  pp.  234.  237;  Ibid.,  1944-15,  pp.  251,  257,  and  44  Amerieao 
Political  SckiAL-c  il«vie«  m  (Uuct  1M0>. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  Mr.  President; 
advocates  of  this  electoral  change  tell  us 
that  more  southerners  would  vote  in  the 
presidential  elections  If  this  change  were 
adopted.  In  support  of  this  statement, 
they  tell  us  that  more  southern  voters 
participate  in  primaries,  where  the  bal- 
lot really  counts,  than  In  general  elec- 
tions which  are  a  foregone  conclusion. 
But  I  have  already  put  Into  the  Rbcobd 
facts  from  the  1952  election  which  show 
conclusively  that  this  is  not  true. 

These  figures  Indicate  that  having 
one's  vote  count  Is  not  so  effective  in 
bringing  southerners  to  the  polls.  More- 
over, comparing  voter  participation  in 
the  South  with  voter  participation  in  the 
so-called  one-party  States  outside  the 
South  would  indicate  that  mere  poUtical 
apathy  In  a  one-party  State  is  not  the 
only  cause  for  low  popular  participation 
In  southern  elections. 

I  suggest  that  restricted  franchise  Is 
an  imiwrtant  factor  in  explaining  why 
so  few  southerners  vote  in  presidential 
elections.  If  a  proposal  were  adopted  so 
that  a  State's  electoral  vote  could  be  di- 
vided, southern  Democratic  legislatures 
would  almost  surely  ti{,'hten  suffrage 
quaUflcations  to  guarantee  continued 
control  by  those  southerners  who  are 
now  In  the  saddle.  Remember  that 
democracy  met  the  agrarian  and  Popu- 
list challenge  with  a  program  of  system- 
atic disfranchisement  through  literacy 
tests  and  cumulative  poll  taxes. 

I  have  gone  tnto  the  question  rather 
thoroughly,  and  I  find  that  after  the 
Populist  movement  was  started,  bringing 
in  poor  farmers  and  poor  Negroes  and 
creating  an  alternative  party,  we  found 
expansion  of  the  poll  tax,  the  literacy 
test,  the  grandfather  clause,  and  all 
these  other  measures  that  tend  to  re- 
strict the  franchise  so  as  to  perpetuate 
one-party  control. 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANCER.  Is  it  not  true  that  at 
one  time  the  Populist  Party  was  very 
strong  in  the  South? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tes,  Indeed.  Tom 
Watson  was  once  a  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  leader  of  the  Populist  Party  In 
the   South.    The   Populist   Party   was 


strong  In  Georgia.  Texas,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina.  At  one  time 
It  looked  as  though  it  would  be  the  second 
party  in  the  South. 

Mr.  LANGER.  But  the  people  got  rid 
of  it,  Just  as  the  distinguished  S^iator 
said  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  stated  one  of 
the  ways. 

THX    FOSSXBILITT    OF    17NFIXD6ZD    CLBCTOSS 

A  Sixth  evil  which  will  arise  from 
adoption  of  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  is 
that  it  would  open  the  door  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  xmpledged  electors.  Under 
this  measure,  an  elector  would  be  freed 
from  casting  his  electoral  vote  for  the 
presidential  candidate  selected  by  the 
voters  unless  that  elector  were  specifi- 
cally pledged  to  that  presidential  can- 
didate. Some  advocates  of  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan  have  said  that  adoption 
of  the  district  system  would  mean  aboli- 
tion of  the  presidential  short  ballot,  that 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  district 
elector  rather  than  the  names  of  the 
presidential  candidates  would  appear  on 
the  ballot  in  the  popular  election,  that 
a  presidential  elector  would  be  thought 
of  as  a  lawful  public  officer  and  as  a 
candidate  in  his  own  right  rather  than 
a  symbol  of  his  party's  presidential  can- 
didate, and  that  the  electoral  college 
would  become  a  deliberative  body  which 
would  elect  the  President.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  least  some  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  envisage  that 
their  plan  would  take  election  of  the 
President  out  of  the  hands  of  our  people. 
They  argue  that  the  district  syston 
would  put  an  end  to  popular  election 
of  the  President  They  want  to  reverse 
105  years  of  democratization  In  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  President  is  elected. 

Lines  11  to  13  on  page  4  of  the  substi- 
tute amendment  say: 

Any  candidate  for  elector  who  before  the 
I  popular?)  election  has  pledged  hla  vote  for 
President  or  Vice  President  to  a  specific  per- 
son shall,  if  elected,  cast  his  vote  for  such 
person. 

This  language  mi^t  be  held  to  repeal 
the  custom  by  which  an  elector  is  bound 
to  vote  for  the  candidate  on  whose  ticket 
he  was  elected.  There  have  been  only  2 
exceptions  to  this  rule: 


First.  One  elector  in  New  Hampshire 
in  1824 — See  volume  42,  American  Pollti' 
eal  Science  Review,  pages  527  to  528.  note 
24. 

Second.  One  elector  In  Tennessee  in 
1948.  But  this  elector  was  pledged  to 
ThumuHid,  ran  on  both  the  Truman  and 
Thurmond  tickets,  was  elected  on  the 
Truman  ticket,  and  cast  his  ballot  for 
Thurmond  in  <»nformlty  with  his 
pledge — ^volume  44,  American  Political 
Science  Review,  pages  86-87. 

It  might  be  argued  that  this  amend- 
ment would  repeal  the  binding  ciistom  by 
specifically  stating  that  "pledged"  elec- 
tors are  bound.  It  is  silent  as  to  other 
electors.  This  could  be  said  to  mean 
that  other  electors  are  not  bound.  The 
I)ertinent  rule  or  guide  to  statutory  con- 
struction is  that  in  case  of  an  enumera- 
tion In  a  constitution  or  statute,  all 
things  not  enumerated  are  excluded. 
(Expressio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius.) 
Since  pledged  electors  are  enumerated, 
unpledged  electors  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
<Juded.  Citations  for  this  rule:  J.  D. 
Sutherland.  Statutory  ConstriKtion 
(1943) ,  volume  II,  section  4915.  page  412 ; 
Earl  P.  Crawford.  The  Constructicxi  of 
Statutes  (1940) .  section  195,  page  334. 

Unless  the  proposed  amendment  is 
cliurifled  and  strengthened  on  this  point, 
the  adoption  of  it  might  well  weaken  the 
existing  practice  and  binding  custom 
which,  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has 
pointed  out,  has  so  effectively  resulted  in 
over  12,000  electors  following  the  will  of 
the  voters  of  their  States. 

In  order  to  really  imderstand  tlie  pos- 
sibilities, which  I  hope  and  believe  to  be 
wrong,  of  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan,  ev- 
ery one  of  us  should  read  a  book  pub- 
lished in  1953,  The  American  Electoral 
College — Caldwell,  Idaho;  Caxton  Print- 
ers— written  by  Roger  Lea  MacBride. 
who  advocates  adoption  of  the  Mundt 
plan  precisely  to  end  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President.  On  pages  78-79. 
MacBride  says  that  adoption  of  the  dis- 
trict system  would  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward restoring  the  electoral  college  as  a 
deUberative  body.  He  advocates  that, 
once  this  step  is  taken,  party  nominat- 
ing conventions  be  prohibited,  and  that 
the  duly  chosen  electors  meet  in  con- 
vention for  the  nomination  of  presiden- 
tial candidates,  after  which  the  electors 
would  return  to  their  States  and  cast 
their  electoral  votes.  Mr.  MacBride 
says: 

Any  revival  of  the  electoral  college  as  a 
body  to  choose  a  President,  influenced  but 
not  governed  by  the  desires  of  the  qxiallfled 
voters,  will  await  a  general  recognition  of 
the  desirability  of  such  an  institution. 
Adoption  of  the  district  system  may  increase 
the  probability  of  such  a  development,  and 
it  la  with  this  paasibility  in  mind  that  I  be- 
came fully  and  firmly  convinced  that  the 
district  system  should  and  will  be  adopted 
into  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  if  adoption  of  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan  means  that  we 
would  revive  the  electoral  college  as  a 
deliberative  body  and  take  the  right  to 
elect  a  President  away  from  the  people, 
let  us  debate  the  real  issue:  Areweready 
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to  turn  the  clock  of  democratic  progress 
beck  105  years? 

Are  we  ready  to  repeal  not  only  the 
20th  century,  but  the  19th  century,  as 
well,  and  go  back  Into  the  womb  of  the 
18th  century? 

vUkM  wovLS  pmoMora  aoamuanamaiQ 

A  seventh  evU  which  would  arise  from 
adoption  of  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  is 
that  it  would  promote  further  gerry- 
mandering. The  gerrymandering  prob- 
lem is  even  now  a  serious  one  although  a 
few  States  have  equalized  congressional 
districts  during  the  past  20  years. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples  from  the 
t4th  Congress.  In  Texas,  as  we  have 
pointed  out.  the  largest  district  has  a 
population  of  806.701  and  the  smallest 
only  227,735;  in  Georgia,  the  figures  are 
618,431  and  246.227;  Michigan.  525.334 
against  178.251;  Illinois.  466.064  and 
381.468:  South  Dakota.  493.641  and  159.- 
099;  Ohio.  545.644  and  226,341;  New 
York.  393.130  and  297.131. 

Let  us  examine  this  problem  of  gerry- 
mandering in  relation  to  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan.  Advocates  of  the  plan 
have  said  that  gerrymandering  Can  be 
easily  remedied  and  that,  therefore,  the 
district  system  should  not  be  rejected  on 
this  ground.  Past  experience  and  politi- 
cal realism  Indicate  that  the  contrary  is 
true.  Robert  O.  Dixon,  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  an  expert  on  this  subject,  says: 

Tb«  problem  ot  gtrrymAnderlng  u  acrious 
and  TtrttMlly  InaurmountabU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent that  a  portion  of  the  testimony  given 
by  Professor  Dlzon  in  the  bearings  on 
the  bill,  beginning  on  page  197,  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  testimony  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscobd.  as  follows: 

It  may  b«  conceded  that  under  article  X. 
•ecUon  4.  of  the  Constitution — 

The  tlmee.  places,  snd  msnner  of  holding 
•lections  for  SenstotB  snd  Representsttves 
•luai  be  pTMcrlbed  In  each  8Ut«  by  tbe  leg- 
islature thereo.'-  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  places  of  chooslnc  Sena- 
tors. 

Congress  has  power  to  regulate  congres- 
sional dlstrlcUng  by  the  States,  and  perhaps 
to  draw  the  district  lines  Itself.  On  this 
point  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  Smiley  v. 
Holm  (385  U.  S.  365.  36e-367  (1932) )  : 

"In  exercising  this  power,  the  Congress  may 
supplement  these  State  regulations  or  may 
substitute  its  own.  It  may  Impose  addi- 
tional penalties  for  the  violations  of  the 
State  laws  or  provide  Independent  sanctions. 
It  has  a  general  supervisory  power  over  tbe 
whole  subject." 

Presumably  the  Congress  would  have  • 
similar  regulatory  or  plenary  power  over  the 
districts  In  which  presidential  electors  were 
to  be  citesen.  and  If  there  were  any  doubt 
on  this  score  It  could  be  resolved  by  definite 
constitutional  provision. 

Past  experience  Indicates,  however,  that 
the  fundamental  problem  Is  not  one  of  power 
to  correct  gerrymandering  but  rather  of 
willingness  to  exercise  that  power  and  to 
back  It  up  with  effective  sanctions. 

From  the  censiis  of  1870  to  the  census 
of  1910  the  Federal  reapportionment  acts 
require  the  SUte  leglslatwes  to  devise  dis- 
tricts of  equal  population  and  contiguous 
territory,  and  after  the  census  of  19(X)  the 
requirement  of  compactness  was  added.    And 


yet.  during  this  period,  even  though  it  pre- 
ceded the  big  wave  of  urbanlsm.  there  were 
Important  disparities  of  population  between 
districts  Inside  many  of  the  States.  That 
the  disparities  were  not  greater  than  they 
were  Is  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  an 
attempt  to  abide  by  tiie  equality  requirement 
as  to  the  fact  that  uriaanlsm  had  not  reached 
full  flower. 

Examples  of  population  disparities  between 
districts  under  the  1910  census  as  given  In 
Schmeckebier's  Congressional  Apportion- 
ment (Washington.  O.  C.  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. 1941)  are  the  following:  Colorado, 
largest  dUtrict.  338.444  and  smallest  dUtrict, 
134.469;  Connecticut.  350.183  and  190.403; 
Illinois.  349.883  and  187.634;  LouUtana.  334.- 
383  and  165.563:  New  York.  300.000  and  194.- 
708;  Ohio.  364.397  and  164.474.  A  list  cov- 
erlng  all  the  SUtes  for  the  year  1897  is  found 
in  appendix  I  to  JusMce  Frankfurter's  opin- 
ion in  Colegrove  v.  Green  (338  U.  S.  649.  667- 
559  (1946)  ). 

One  method  of  compelling  compliance 
with  congressional  regulations  in  this  field 
would  be  for  the  House  of  RepresenUUvee  to 
refuse  to  seat  Congressmen  from  improperly 
devised  districts.  The  House  has  never  done 
this,  although  as  Sthmeckebier  notes,  the 
matter  at  least  was  discussed  on  8  oc- 
casions: 1843.  when  4  States  did  not  use 
districts  at  all;  1901.  a  Kentucky  district,  and 
1910.  a  Virginia  district.  In  view  of  the 
Interminable  wrangles  and  Interstate  re- 
prisals which  would  flow  from  a  serious  at- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
police  a  districting  formula,  this  sanction 
appears  Inadvisable.  The  vital  task  of  legis- 
lating might  suffer. 

Can  the  Federal  cmrts  be  looked  to  for 
help  in  enforcing  statutory  or  constitutional 
formulas  for  districting?  Under  present 
precedents  the  answer  Appears  to  be  In  the 
negative.  In  1932  two  Federal  district  courts 
Invalidated  Sute  districting  Isws  In  Missis- 
sippi and  Kentucky  for  noncompliance  with 
the  standards  fixed  In  the  congressional 
sUtute  of  1911.  But  tbe  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed. The  majorltf  placed  the  decUlon 
on  the  ground  that  tbe  1911  law  had  expired, 
thus  leaving  open  the  question  of  whether 
the  Federal  courts  mould  enforce  congres- 
sional standards  for  dutrlctlng.  But  four 
members  of  the  Coitrt.  Justices  Brandels, 
Stone.  Roberts,  and  Ciirdoso.  would  have  dls- 
nlssed  the  suit  for  want  of  equity  (Wood  v 
Broom  (387.  U.  S.  1  (U33) );  Mohan  v.  Hum* 
(387.  U.  S.  8  (1932))).  The  question  left 
open  by  Wood  v.  Broom  now  appears  to  be 
setUed  by  the  later  cases  of  Colegrove  ». 
Green  (338  U.  S.  649  (1946))  and  South  v. 
Peter$  (339  U.  S.  376  (I960)). 

For  discussions  of  Colegrove  v.  Green  see 
Burdette.  the  Ulinols  Congressional  Redis- 
trlctlng  Case,  the  American  Political  Science 
Review,  volume  40  (October  1946).  pages 
958-963;  note.  ConsOt  jtlonal  Right  to  Con- 
gressional Districts  of  Equal  Population.  Tale 
Law  Journal,  volume  56  (1946),  pages  137- 
139. 

Colegrove  t.  Green  was  a  suit  In  Federal 
district  court  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  that 
Illinois  congressional  dlstrlcU  were  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Re;»pportlonment  Act  of 
1911  and  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  for 
an  order  restraining  the  holding  of  the  1946 
congressional  election  on  the  basis  of  these 
districts. 

The  district  court  dismissed  on  authority 
of  Wood  V.  Broom.  The  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed In  a  4  to  3  decUlon.  Three  members 
of  the  majority,  speaking  through  JusUce 
Frankfurter,  placed  the  affirmance  on  the 
broader  ground  of  nonjustlciabillty;  that  U, 
resorted  to  the  doctrine  of  political  questions! 
Justice  Frankfurter  said  that  this  issue  was 
of  a  peculiarly  political  nature  and  therefore 
not  mete  for  Judicial  determlnaUon  (p  653) 

Further,  he  said: 

"Nothing  Is  clearer  than  that  thU  con- 
troversy concerns  matters  that  bring  courta 


Into  Immediate  and  active  relations  with 
party  contests.  From  the  determination  of 
such  Issues  this  Court  has  traditionally  held 
aloof.  It  Is  hostile  to  a  democratic  system 
to  involve  the  Judiciary  in  the  politics  of 
the  people.  And  it  Is  not  less  pernicious  If 
such  Judicial  intervention  in  an  essentially 
political  contest  t>e  dressed  up  in  the  abstract 
phrasse  of  the  law"  (pp  553-554). 

South  V.  Petert  Involved  a  challenge  of  the 
Georgia  county  unit  system  under  the  14th 
and  i7th  amendments.  In  a  per  curiam  re- 
jection o<  the  challenge  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

"Federal  courts  consistently  refuse  to  ex- 
ercUe  their  equity  powers  In  cases  posing  po- 
litical issues  arising  from  a  State's  geographic 
distribution  of  electoral  strength  among  Its 
political  subdivUions"  (p.  377). 

It  Is  also  axiomatic  that  a  court  will  not 
Issue  a  mandamus  or  an  injunction  com- 
pelllnc  a  legislature  to  act  or  to  desist. 
FerguM  v.  Mmrkt  (3il  111.  610.  153  N.  B.  667 
(1936)):  MeChord  v.  LouirviUe  «  N.  M.  Co. 
(183  U.  8.  483  (1002)  )  On  the  general  doc- 
trine of  political  questions  In  the  Federal 
courts  see  Post,  the  Supreme  Court  and  Po- 
litical Questions  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  1936).  Also  In  point  are  HarrU.  The 
Judicial  Power  of  the  United  States  (Loui- 
siana Suts  University  Press.  1940)  and  my 
own  The  Doctrine  of  SeparaUon  of  Powers 
and  Federal  Immunity  statutes,  to  sppear 
this  spring  In  the  April  and  June  Issties  of 
the  George  Washington  Law  Review.  •  •  • 
I  feel  that  the  dUtrlct  system  should  be  post- 
poned—perhaps  forever.  The  problem  of 
gerrymandering,  and  by  this  I  include  ot 
course  the  so-called  sUent  gerrymander.  1.  e., 
that  slow  strangulation  of  metropoUUl  po- 
litical strength  by  simple  failure  to  redls- 
trict.  Is  a  virtually  Insoluble  problem.  The 
Federal  Judiciary  will  not.  and  probably 
should  not.  Interfere  even  to  enforce  consti- 
tutional mandates. 

The  leglslsturee  have  the  power,  indeed, 
have  always  had  the  power.  But  the  power 
of  the  rural  and  small-city  legUlatlve  ma- 
jorities naturally  has  not  been  modified  by 
a  desire  for  political  immolation.  It  would 
be  quUotlc  to  expect  otherwise,  now  or  In 
the  future.  Ukewlse.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
problem  of  the  gerrymander  will  be  solved 
by  mass  population  movement  within  the 
foreseeable  future. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  summary.  Mr. 
President,  as  Professor  Dixon  has  said. 
Congress  has  never  enforced  effectively, 
and  probably  never  will  enforce  penalties 
in  an  effective  way.  Moreover,  we  caimot 
look  to  the  courts  for  relief,  because  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in  Colegrove 
against  Green  that  the  gerrymander 
question  is  political  and.  therefore,  non 
Justiciable.  This  alone  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  Mimdt-Coudert 
plan. 

rr  wovLo  nAtmckr  axruBUCAm 

An  eighth  evil  which  would  arise  from 
operation  of  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan 
is  that  it  creates  all  sorts  of  anomalies. 
First  of  all.  the  plan  would  tend  to  favor 
the  party  which  failed  to  carry  the  State 
in  the  popular  election.  In  1952  for  ex- 
ample. Eisenhower  carried  Tennessee, 
but  he  would  have  received  only  5  elec- 
toral votes  to  Stevenson's  6.  In  1948  Mr. 
Truman  carried  California  and  Ohio;  but 
Mr.  Dewey  would  have  captured  a  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes  in  each  of  these 
States.  AppMcation  of  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  formfila  to  the  statistics  for  the 
last  10  elections  produces  dozens  of 
anomrlles  similar  to  these  examples. 
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The  Mundt-Coudert  plan,  like  the 
Lodge-Gossett  plan,  would  make  presi- 
dential elections  closer  contests  by  en- 
larging the  electoral  vote  of  the  candi- 
date who  was  defeated  in  the  popular 
election. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  of  statistics  which  I  have 
prepared  on  the  electoral  vote  margin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Electoral  vote  margin 


Year 

Prment 
i)item 

Miindt-Toadert  pIsa 

Mlilmuin 

Max  Imam 

iwa  ... 

1»W......— 

S.S3 

114 
333 

anr 

615 
413 
U7 
34« 
277 
23 

?1« 
KM 
61 
111 
203 
1W> 
lfi7 

oe 

Wl 

s 

11*44... 

lV4n .......... 

laaii  

iw 

2RI 
440 

iwn 

iv» 

1«4 

iwo..... 

ISIfl . 

Kl 
ISl 

NoTt.— nrranae  the  popular  votf  tnr  PrwMrnt  has 
not  brrn  Ubulatol  in  a  numljcr  if  cnnprrvsional  di!*- 
trictn.  the  rlroforal  vol*  manfin  under  th«-  Mundt  i>Kii 
ran  »>«•  rivn  only  in  terms  of  a  minir  mm  an<l  maiimum. 
Ill  11*44.  for  fxampl^.  Roowvclt  would  ha\t  ha<l  at  W-a-^t 
37  and  (irrhaiKi  as  mitnv  as  SUS  more  ckctontl  vot«»  Ibaa 
LVwrr  would  have  had. 

Sooroe:  Heartnri,  op.  ett.,  p.  Mi. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  at 
best,  this  situation  would  merely  enlarge 
the  electoral  vote  consoUtion  prize  of 
the  defeated  candidate.  At  worst,  it 
would  enlarge  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
candidate  defeated  in  the  popular  elec- 
tion to  the  point  that  he  could  snatch 
electoral  victory  from  the  jaws  of  pop- 
ular defeat.  Perhaps,  equally  as  bad. 
It  would  enlarge  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  popularly  defeated  candidate  suffi- 
ciently to  throw  the  election  into  the 
Congress. 

In  speaking  about  the  eighth  evil  of 
the  Mundt-Coudert  plan,  let  me  say  a 
word  about  how  the  plan  might  operate 
to  the  advantage  of  one  party  and  the 
disadvantage  of  the  other.  In  general,  I 
think  the  plan  would  l}eneflt  almost  no- 
body except  the  South.  In  Democratic 
years,  we  would  trade  largo  blocs  of  elec- 
toral votes  for  nothing.  In  Republican 
years,  the  Republican  candidate  would 
trade  large  blocs  of  nortliem  electoral 
votes  for  a  mere  handful  in  the  South. 
In  1952.  for  example.  Eisenhower  would 
have  lost  58  northern  and  9  southern 
electoral  votes.  In  1924.  Mr.  Coolidge 
would  have  traded  somewhere  between 
95  and  177  northern  electoral  votes  for 
3  or  4  southern  electoral  votes. 

This  all  brings  me  to  a  point  about 
which  I  have  heard  much,  namely,  that 
the  amendment  before  us  would  greatly 
handicap  the  Republican  Party  in  years 
when  the  GOP  polls  a  national  plurality 
in  the  popular  election.  I  am  not  here 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  But  I  am  here  to  defend 
our  two-party  system,  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  a  vital  part  of  that  system. 
I  think  there  is  a  very  real  possibility 
that  this  plan  would  deprive  the  Republi- 
can Party  of  the  presidency  in  years  of 
Republican  popular  victory,  because  they 


would  trade  such  large  blocs  of  electoral 
votes  in  the  North  for  so  few  in  the 
South.  The  Lodge-Gossett  plan  is  likely 
to  be  more  unfair  than  the  Mundt  plan 
in  this  respect.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  Mundt  plan  would  also  handicap  the 
Republican  candidate  in  this  respect 
even  though  a  majority  of  Northern 
States  have  Republican  legislatures 
which  could  further  gerrymander  the 
Northern  States  in  favor  of  the  Republi- 
can Paity. 

THnO-PASTT   COMPUCATIOira 

Let  us  look  at  this  formula  if  a  third - 
party  complicated  the  situation.  If  a 
third -party  candidate  drew  popular 
votes  mainly  from  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, such  as  Wallace  did  in  1948,  the 
Republican  could  win  more  electoral 
votes  under  the  present  system  than  un- 
der either  the  Mundt-Coudert  or  Lodge- 
Gossett  plans.  For  the  present  system 
allows  the  Republican  to  gamer  aU  of  a 
State's  electoral  votes  by  pollini  a  mere 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote.  In  1948. 
for  example,  Dewey's  46.3  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  in  New  York  gave  him  all 
47  of  that  State's  electoral  votes.  Under 
the  Mundt-Coudert  plan,  however, 
Dewey  would  have  received  only  24  to 
Truman's  23  electoral  votes.  Under  the 
Lodge-Gossett  plan,  he  would  have  had 
a  margin  of  only  four-tenths  of  an  elec- 
toral vote — 21.6  to  Truman's  21.2  and 
Wallace's  3.9. 

Conversely,  if  there  were  a  third-party 
candidate  who  drew  a  sufficient  number 
of  popular  votes  from  the  Republican 
candidate  in  normally  Republican  areas 
to  reduce  the  Republican  to  second  or 
third  place,  as  La  Follette  did  in  some 
areas  In  1924.  the  Republican  would 
likely  gain  more  electoral  votes  under 
the  proposed  amendment  than  under  the 
present  system.  Tbe  Lodge-Gossett 
plan  would  benefit  the  Republican  most 
if  the  third-party  candidate's  strength 
were  spread  throughout  the  State  so 
that  the  Repubhcan  could  carry  only 
ji  few  of  any  congressional  districts.  In 
Wisconsin,  for  example,  in  1924,  Coolidge 
was  able  to  win  a  popular  plurality  in 
probably  no  more  than  1  and  certainly 
no  more  than  3  congressional  distilcts. 
Consequently,  he  would  have  received 
1,  2,  or  3  electoral  votes  under  the  Mundt 
plan  but  would  have  received  4.9  elec- 
toral votes  imder  the  Lodge-Gossett  plan 
and  actually  received  none  under  the 
present  system. 

If  a  third-party  candidate's  strength 
were  concentrated  in  only  certain  con- 
gressional districts  in  a  normally  Re- 
pubhcan State,  however,  the  Mundt  plan 
would  give  the  Republican  more  electoral 
votes  than  would  the  Lodge-Gossett 
plan.  The  result  in  Minnesota  in  1924 
gives  an  example.  La  Follette  carried 
at  least  2  and  no  more  than  4  congres- 
sional districts  and,  consequently,  would 
have  received  2-4  electoral  votes  to 
Coolidge's  8-10.  But  Coolidge's  8-10 
electoral  votes  imder  the  Mimdt  plan 
would  have  been  cut  to  6.2  votes,  and 
lA  Follette  would  have  received  5.0  elec- 
toral votes  imder  tbe  Lodge-Gossett  plan. 
In  considering  the  Mundt-Coudert 
plan,  we  are  actually  operating  in  the 
dark.    Tlie  presidential  vote  has  never 


been  completely  tabulated  by  congres- 
sional districts  except  for  the  two  most 
recent  elections. 

On  this  point,  let  me  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Ruth  Silva,  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Professor  Silva  is  the 
most  skilled  expert  on  the  whole  subject. 
I  am  quoting  from  the  hearings,  starting 
on  page  342: 

It  is  actually  Impossible  to  tell  exactly 
how  the  Mtindt  plan,  might  work,  how  It 
might  affect  party  alinement  in  general,  or 
how  it  might  affect  the  fate  of  either  major 
party  until  a  more  thorough  statistical  anal- 
ysis has  been  made.  This,  in  t\im.  will  re- 
quire a  tabulation  of  the  popular  vote  cast  for 
each  presidential  candidate  In  each  congres- 
sional district.  It  will  also  require  making  a 
statistical  analysis  of  other  elections.  We 
need  to  know  how  the  plan  would  operate  if 
the  South  were  not  solid.  Therefore,  we 
shotild  apply  the  Mundt-Coudert  formula  to 
the  elections  of  1864.  1868.  1872.  and  1876. 
We  should  know  exactly  what  would  happen 
under  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  if  there  de- 
veloped a  third-party  which  drew  on  Repub- 
lican strength.  Therefore,  we  should  apply 
the -Mundt  formtila  to  the  elections  of  1912 
and  1924.  Certainly,  we  ought  to  know  how 
the  Mundt  formula  would  operate  if  there 
were  a  third-party  candidate  who  drew  votes 
from  the  Democratic  candidate  in  nonmet- 
ropolitan  areas.  Therefore,  the  formula 
shotild  be  applied  to  tbe  election  of  1892. 
PerhafM  we  should  also  know  how  the  Mundt 
formiila  would  have  operated  in  the  election 
of  1824. 

If  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  should  be 
adopted  without  first  applying  the  formula 
to  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  past  elections  to 
get  some  idea  how  the  plan  would  work 
under  various  conditions,  we  are  likely  to 
find  that  we  have  opened  a  political  Pan- 
dora's bos.  We  have  been  told,  however, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  tabtilate  tbe  popu- 
lar vote  cast  for  each  presidential  candidate 
In  each  congressional  district  in  order  to 
apply  tbe  Mundt  formula  to  past  elections. 
For,  one  witness  has  said,  we  may  safely 
etrimf  that  each  political  party  would  have 
elected  one  presidential  elector  for  each 
House  seat  won.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  elabo- 
rate tabulations  of  electoral  votes  under  the 
Mundt  plan  have  been  made  on  tbe  basis 
of  this  assumption.  In  the  following  table 
is  reprinted  a  part  of  such  a  tabulation: 


Year 

Repuh- 
liran 

Demo- 
cratic 

Other 

Total 

lflB2 

299  (375) 

231   (!.■«) 

1     (0) 

831 

1»48 , 

203  (193) 

289  (299) 

39  (39) 

631 

1»44 

214 

315 

2 

631 

HMO. 

1K2 

344 

6 

S:{1 

lS3fi 

92 

426 

13 

531 

1932 

128 

398 

fi 

531 

1928 

349 

181 

1 

.531 

1»24._ 

317 

207 

7 

531 

1920 

375 

l.SS 

1 

531 

191(> 

251 

273 

7 

531 

NoTK.— Electors  assumed  elected  where  parties" Repre- 
senUtives  were  elected  and  SUtes  were  carried  by 
presidential  candidates.  (Conrressional  Directories  and 
World  Almanacs,  1935  aDd«1945  editions,  the  New  York 
Times  on  194S  election.  Hearings  on  6.  J.  Res.  8,  Scnste 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarr.'SSd  Conjr.,  1st  sess.,  p.  217. 

The  figures  for  19.'i2  and  those  in  parentheses  were  sup- 
plied by  Ruth  C.  Silva.  The  flpures  in  parenthe.«es  are 
electoral  votes  won  under  Mundt-Coudert  plan  on  the 
basis  of  tabulations  of  the  actual  popular  vote  (or  Presi- 
dent  in  congressional  districts. 

It  Is  submitted  that  tabtilatlons  such  as 
the  ones  presented  in  the  above  table  are  not 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  tabulating  the 
acttial  vote  cast  for  each  presidential  candi- 
date in  each  congressional  district.  The 
weakness  of  assigning  electoi^  votes  on  the 
basis  of  House  seats  won  is  shown  In  the  as- 
signment of  electoral  votes  to  third-party 
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j«— Id»nthi1  oandldataa.  In  1M8,  ■niuiuuud 
«o«M  lMv«  r^ettvA  ooif  8  electoral  votaa  for 
cmrrylng  4  States  accordtof  to  tiM  mMkmd 
In  tbe  tabta.  Tet  SB  Meetanl  votes 
to  Tbuiaaond  la  tlM  takte  tor 
oonststent  wltk  tlM  metbod.  This 
■letbod  of  assigning  electoral  votes  on  the 
lissts  of  HouEe  seats  woa  means  the  assigning 
of  electoral  votes  to  third  parties  irhlch  had 
no  presidential  eaedldates.  It  means  the 
assigning  of  electoral  votes  to  third  parties 
wUeh  aetually  endorsed  a  major  party's 
prsstdential  candidate.  Such  elsctoral  votes, 
it  sssms.  should  be  assign sd  to  the  major 
partj  endorsed. 

TlM  fallacy  of  assigning  siec  torsi  votes  on 
the  hasls  of  congressional  seats  von  Is  clear 
In  IMS.  when  the  presidential  and  eoogres- 
stooal  candidates  of  different  parties  car- 
ried 84  oongreeslonal  districts.  Tlivs.  there 
would  have  been  84  errors  In  aastgntng  elec- 
toral votes  on  the  basis  of  House  ssats  won. 
Some  of  these  errors  cancelled  each  other 
out.  hovever,  ao  that  only  76  errors  remained 
In  the  1952  total  given  in  the  table.  In  1048. 
the  presidential  and  oongressloBal  candidates 
of  different  partlee  earrled  100  congressional 
districts. 

In  defense  of  tabulating  the  electoral  vote 
nndsr  the  Mundt  formula  for  past  elections 
on  the  basis  of  House  seats  won,  it  has  been 
said:  "Ths  asEumptlon  regarding  district 
presidential  electors  is  baaed  on  the  fact  that 
In  Mew  Tork  and  some  other  States  the  name 
of  the  party's  candidate  for  district  elector 
would  i4>pear  on  the  voting  machines  right 
next  to  that  of  the  party's  candidate  for 
Representative  in  Congress,  the  offices  being 
arranged  on  the  party's  row  on  the  voting 
machine  In  deecending  order  from  the  state- 
wide to  the  smallest  constltiienoy.  •  •  • 

"At  first  blush  It  may  seem  that  the  •  •  • 
(tabulations)  should  be  based  on  the  popu- 
lar vote  for  President  in  congressional  dis- 
tricts. However,  reflection  from  common 
knowledge  will  support  the  view  that  such 
•  basla  would  be  a  distortion  due  to  the  mere 
mechanics  of  ballot  and  voting-maehine  ar- 
rangonents  of  candidates." 

The  mere  mechanics  of  ballot  and  voting- 
machine  arrangements  of  candidates  will  not 
Insure  that  a  party's  candidate  for  Repre- 
rentatlve  In  Congress  and  Its  candidate  for 
district  elector  will  run  together  like  sla- 
meee  twins  If  the  Ifundt  plan  were  adopted 
for  the  following  six  reasons: 

1.  Actually.  27  States  controlling  383  elec- 
toral votes  use  the  so-called  presidential 
short  ballot.  In  these  27  States  the  only 
change  the  Mundt  plan  would  make  would 
be  that  a  popular  vote  for  a  presidential  can- 
dldats  would  be  tabulated  as  a  vote  for  his 
party's  candidate  for  district  elector  and  Its 
two  or  more  candidates  for  electors  at  large 
Instead  of  being  tabulated  as  a  vote  for  each 
of  his  party's  candidates  for  elector  In  the 
entire  State.  If  there  Is  anything  In  the 
Blundt-Coudert  jrtan  which  would  require 
abolition  of  the  presidential  short  ballot, 
adoption  of  the  plan  would  reduce  rather 
than  Increase  the  democratic  character  of 
presidential  elections. 

2.  In  18  States  controlling  253  electoral 
votes,  candldatee  are  arranged  on  the  ballot 
according  to  the  offices  they  seek  rather  than 
according  to  party  affiliation.  In  all  of  these 
States  except  Pennsylvania,  the  voter  would 
have  to  select  his  party's  candidate  for  Con- 
grass  and  Its  candidate  for  district  presiden- 
tial elector  from  two  sejiarate  groupings  on 
the  ballot.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  voter  may 
vote  a  straight-party  ticket  by  martOng  a 
■KiCla  X  In  the  party  square  or  circle. 
Thartfore.  we  cannot  safely  tabulaU  the  elec- 
toral vote  for  past  slectlons  under  the  liundt 
plan  on  the  basis  of  House  seats  won. 

a.  AU  ballots  are  not  arranged  to  sn- 
eourage  straight-party  voting.  In  17  SUtea 
using  the  office-block  type  of  ballot  plus  6 
States  using  the  party-column  or  party-row 


haOot,  there  Is  no  party  sqoare  or  circle  on 
ttM  ballot  or  party  lever  on  the  voting  ma- 
ehlne  to  enoowaga  or  faclUtate  straight- 
party  voting.  Thass  22  States  control  2M 
etoctcral  votes.  This  fact  too  ahows  the 
(aUacy  In  tabulating  electoral  votes  on  the 
basis  of  congressional  asato  won. 

4.  At  least  one  SUU  (Michigan)  facUl- 
tates  splitting  ths  ticket  between  the  presi- 
dential candidate  and  the  oongreaslonal- 
State  ticket  by  providing  the  voter  with  a 
separate  presidential  baUoC  or  a  aeparate 
presidential   lever  on  voting  maohlnea 

6.  In  New  Tork.  the  name  of  the  party's 
candidate  for  district  elector  probably  would 
not  appear  on  the  voting  machine  right  next 
to  the  party^  candidate  for  Representative 
In  Congress.  The  State  legislature  would 
probably  continue  to  consider  the  presi- 
dential candidate  as  the  leader  of  the  state- 
wide ticket  and  not  merely  as  a  candidate  In 
the  congressional  district.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  State  officials  doubtless  hope  to 
slide  Into  office  on  the  coettalls  of  a  popular 
presidential  candidate.  Consequently,  the 
State  law  would  probably  continue  to  place 
the  presidential  candidate  at  the  top  of  the 
ticket  before  the  other  statewide  csuidldates 
and  would  not  move  his  naiM  down  on  the 
ballot  to  the  district  leveL 

e.  Under  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan,  the 
voter  would  be  voting  for  at  least  S  candi- 
dates for  presidential  elector — 1  In  his  con- 
gresslonsl  district  and  at  least  2  in  the  State 
at  large.  Therefore,  even  under  the  New 
Tork  State  law  mentioned  above.  It  Is  likely 
that  the  courts  would  decide  that  the  state- 
wide electors  were  controlling  and  thus  that 
the  presidential  candidate  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  ticket  rather  than  next  to 
the  district  congressional  candidate. 

These  six  points  are  qulto  irrelevant,  of 
course.  If  adoption  of  the  Mundt-Coudert 
plan  meant  abolition  of  the  presidential  short 
ballot  and  if  it  meant  that  the  presidential 
elector  were  thought  of  as  a  lawful  public 
officer  and  a  candidate  In  his  own  right  rather 
than  a  symbol  for  the  presidential  candidate. 
(See  a  recent  Ohio  ruling  to  this  effect.  150 
Ohio  St.  127) .  Some  advocatea  of  the  Mundt 
plan  have  said  that  adoption  of  the  Mundt 
plan  would  mean  these  things.  In  fact, 
one  advocate  of  the  Mundt  plan  wrote  a  book 
supporting  adoption  of  the  district  system  for 
choosing  presidential  electors  and  making  the 
electoral  college  a  deliberative  body  which 
would  elect  the  President.  ( Roger  Lea  Mac- 
Bride,  the  American  Electoral  College  (Cald- 
weU,  Idaho,  Caxton  Printers,  19&3).) 

Professor  SUva  has  presented  a  suffl- 
ciect  amount  of  data  to  prove  to  me  that 
we  have  no  idea  what  we  are  playing  with 
when  we  consider  adoption  of  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan.  Indeed,  I  agree  with  Rep- 
resentative JoK  Maatin  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CassI  that  we 
would  be  opening  a  politiccd  Pandora's 
box. 

m-s.  BviLS  or  thz  Looas-oassBrT  tlam 

The  other  head  of  the  two-headed 
hydra  is  the  Lodge -Gossett  piux.  This 
plan  would  divide  a  State's  electoral  rote 
among  the  presidential  candidates  in 
proportion  to  their  popular  vote  in  that 
State.  In  1952.  for  example.  President 
Eisenhower  in  Pennsylvania  polled 
52.738  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and 
won  all  32  of  Pennsyhraniali  electoral 
votes.  Under  the  Lodge-Ooawtt  for- 
mula, Eisenhower  would  have  received 
only  52.738  percent,  or  16J76  of  Penn- 
sylvania'* electoral  vote.  This  plan 
sounds  reasooabie  on  the  face  of  it — so 
reasonable  that  I  voted  for  this  plan  my- 
self back  in  1950.  More  careful  study  of 
the  Lodge- Oossett  plan,  however,  shows 


that  ft  Is  fun  of  snares  and  glmmlrts  - 
evil  snares  and  gimmicks. 

The  Lodge-Gossett  plan  has  many  of 
the  evQs.of  the  Mundt-Coudsrt  plan: 

First,  it  decreases  the  power  of  the 
large  States.  The  electoral  votes  mar- 
gin in  New  Tork.  for  example,  would  be 
reduced  from  45  to  something  between 
one  one-thousandth  and  3  electoral 
votes. 

Second.  It  would  reduce  the  voice  of 
urban  areas  in  presidential  elections 
and.  consequently,  in  national  politics. 

Third.  It  would  stack  the  cards  against 
the  Repui>Ucan  candidate,  in  my  Judg- 
menL  In  translating  popular  votes  into 
electoral  votes,  it  would  consistently 
magnify  the  Democratic  vote  and  mini, 
mise  the  Republican  vote. 

Fourth.  It  would  enhance  the  impor- 
tance of  the  South  in  presidential  elec- 
tions and,  consequently.  In  national 
politics. 

Fifth.  It  would  encourage  further  re- 
striction of  the  franchise  in  the  solid 
Sutes. 

Sixth.  It  would  encourage  disputed 
elections. 

Now,  I  want  to  speD  out  these  last  four 
evils  of  the  Lodge-Ooesett  plan— that  it 
woiild  handicap  the  Republican  Party, 
put  the  South  in  the  saddle,  encourage 
restriction  of  the  franchise,  and  promote 
election  disputes. 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  now  a  dtsparfty 
between  the  popular  and  electoral  vote 
under  the  present  system.  In  1952,  for 
example,  President  Eisenhower  polled  55 
percent  of  the  popular  vote,  but  carried 
39  States  and  received  83  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote.  This  exaggeration  of  the 
electoral  vote  is  by  no  means  ah  evfl: 
in  these  troubled  times,  I  think  there  is 
great  psychological  value  in  the  electoral 
system  which  represents  a  fair^  close 
victory  as  decisive.  We  Americans  pride 
ourselves  on  accepting  the  result  of  a 
democratic  election.  That  is,  in  part,  a 
consequence  of  our  electoral  college  sys- 
tem which  magnifies  the  difference  be- 
tween the  winner  and  the  loser  in  the 
popular  election— I  think  that  is  a  good 
argument,  although  I  personally  favor  a 
direct,  popular  election  of  the  President. 
But  the  disparity  between  the  electoral 
vote  and  the  popular  vote  is  caused  by  at 
least  three  factors  in  our  present  elec- 
toral system. 

First  is  the  allocation  of  electoral  votes 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  con- 
gressional representation.  This  magni- 
fies the  power  of  the  small  SUtes.  To- 
day, the  9  most  populous  SUtes,  which 
have  51  percent  of  the  population,  have 
only  18  of  the  9€  electoral  votes  based  on 
representation  in  the  Senate.  The  other 
39  States  have  the  remaining  78  of  these 
electoral  votes.  In  1948,  for  example.  1 
electoral  vote  in  C^alifomia  repreeented 
395.040  people,  in  contrast  to  1  of  Ne- 
vada's electoral  votes,  which  represented 
only  48.667  people.  The  Mundt-Coudeit. 
Lodge-Goesett  resolution  does  nothing  to 
correct  the  anomalies  caused  by  allocat- 
ing electoral  votes  abong  the  States  on 
the  baaU  of  congreasional  repreaentatkin. 
New  York,  with  a  populaUon  of  more 
than  81^  tieies  that  of  Nevada,  would 
continue  to  have  only  15  times  as  many 
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electoral  votes  as  Nevada  has — Statisti- 
cal Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1955. 
page  15. 

The  second  cause  for  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  popular  and  electoral  vote  is 
the  assignment  of  electoral  votes  to  the 
States  without  regard  to  the  popular 
vote.  In  1952,  for  example.  1  electoral 
vote  in  Illinois  represented  166,000  popu- 
lar votes,  whereas  1  electoral  vote  in 
Mississippi  represented  only  36,000  pop- 
ular votes. 

Therefore.  1  vote  in  Mississippi  was 
worth  4.6  as  much  as  1  vote  in  Illinois; 
in  Alabama,  4.3  times  as  much  as  1  vote 
in  Illinois:  in  South  Carolina,  3.9:  in 
Arkansas,  3.3;  in  Virginia.  3.2;  in  Geor- 
gia. 3.0;  in  Louisiana,  2  5;  in  Tennessee, 
2.0;  in  Texas  and  North  Carolina,  1.9: 
and  in  Florida,  each  vote  was  worth  1.7 
times  as  much  as  a  vote  in  Illinois.  In 
the  South  as  a  whole,  1  vote  in  the  1952 
presidential  election  was  worth  2.5  times 
the  value  of  1  vote  in  Illinois. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  popular 
votes  per  electoral  vote  in  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 
as  follows: 

dumber  o/  popular  votes  per  electoral  vote  in 
1952 

11  Southern  States: 

Average . . .....     M,  863 

Alabama 38.  727 

Arkansas 50. 625 

Florida 93.  900 

Georgia 64.  667 

Louisiana 65.  200 

Mississippi 35.  e02 

North  Carolina 86,  600 

South  Carolina 42.625 

Tennessee 81.  182 

Texas 86,  600 

Virginia 51,  667 

B  Border  States : 

Average - 116,875 

Kentucky 93, 300 

Maryland 100.  222 

Missoxiri 145.  538 

Oklahoma 118,  625 

West  VlrginU 109,260 

83  Northern  States: 

Average- 133.490 

California 160.  688 

Connecticut 137. 125 

Idaho 69.  000 

Indiana 150.  385 

Kansas 112. 000 

Massachusetto 148.  938 

Minnesota 125,  364 

Nebraska .— 101.  667 

New  Hampahlre 68,  2S0 

New  Mexico 69,750 

North  Dakota 67,  500 

Oregon 115, 833 

Rhode  Island 103.  600 

Utah 82,600 

Waahlngton 122,  566 

Wyoming 43, 000 

Arlaona 66.  250 

Colorado 105. 000 

Delaware .     58. 000 

nUnoU 165, 965 

Iowa 126.  900 

Maine 70, 400 

Michigan 139,  950 

Montana ..„ 66, 250 

Nevada 27.833 

New  Jersey..^.^ 161, 250 

New  York 168,400 

Ohio 148. 040 


Number  of  popular  votes  per  electoral  vote  in 
1952 — Continued 

82  Northern  States — Continued 

Pennsylvania 143, 156 

South  Dakota . 73,  500 

Vermont 61,  338 

Wisconsin 133, 917 

United  States 115, 917 

Tabulated  from  data  in  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States.  1955,  pp.  332  and  334. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  us  would  do  nothing 
to  remedy  this  cause  for  disparity  be- 
tween the  popular  and  electoral  vote.  An 
electoral  vote  in  the  32  Northern  States 
would  continue  to  represent  twice  as 
many  popular  votes  as  a  Southern  elec- 
toral vote. 

The  third  cause  for  the  discrepancy 
between  the  popular  and  electoral  vote  is 
the  present  general  ticket  system,  where- 
by the  candidate  with  the  popular  plural- 
ity in  a  State  receives  all  of  that  State's 
electoral  vote.  This  third  cause  for  dis- 
parity would  be  changed  by  the  Mundt- 
Coudert,  Lodge-Gossett  plan.  Now,  un- 
der the  Lodge-Gossett  plan,  the  Demo- 
crats could  win  more  electoral  votes  per 
million  popular  votes  than  could  the  Re- 
pubUcans.  When  the  Republicans  poll 
enough  votes  in  the  North  to  obtain  a 
national  plurality  in  the  popular  elec- 
tion, the  present  S3rstem  allows  the  GOP 
to  acquire  large  blocs  of  Northern  elec- 
toral votes  to  offset  the  Democratic  ad- 
vantage in  the  South.  The  point  is  that, 
with  our  sectional  pattern  of  politics  and 
our  48  different  sets  of  suffrage  quali- 
fications, the  general  ticket  system  in 
Republican  years  correcte  the  disparity 
caused  by  magnifying  the  electoral  power 
of  the  South.  By  abolishing  the  general 
ticket  system,  the  Lodge-Ck>S8ett  plan 
would  correct  that  part  of  the  disparity 
between  the  popular  and  electoral  vote 
which  favors  the  Republicans  when  they 
win  the  popular  election,  without  cor- 
recting that  part  of  the  disparity  which 
favors  the  Democrats.  Although  I  am 
not  here  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Republican  Party.  I  do  not  want  to  adopt 
a  system  which  would  deny  them  the 
presidency  when  they  poll  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote.  I  want  to  play  under 
fair  rules.  I  do  not  want  the  Democrats 
to  win  the  game  with  loaded  dice,  nor  the 
Republicans,  nor  States  Righters.  nor 
any  group  or  faction.  Advocates  of  the 
Mundt-Coudert,  Lodge-Gossett  plan  say 
a  great  deal  about  how  the  general  ticket 
system  denied  the  presidency  to  the  can- 
didate with  the  most  popular  votes  in 
1824. 1876,  and  1888.  These  three  cases, 
and  a  number  of  others,  require  exami- 
nation. 

Critics  of  the  present  electoral  college 
system  claim  that  the  general  ticket  sys- 
tem  defeated  Andrew  Jackson,  the  peo- 
ple's choice  in  1824,  and  gave  victory  to 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege.   The  answers  to  this  are  three: 

One.  We  do  not  know  that  Jackson 
was  the  people's  choice  in  1824  for  the 
following  reasons: 

There  was  a  4-way  split  in  the  popular 
vote,  and  Jackson  polled  only  43  percent 
of  that  vote. 

And  in  six  States,  which  contained 
one-fourth   of   the   population  of   the 
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United  States,  the  legislature  appointed 
the  electors,  and  no  popular  votes  were 
cast. 

In  North  Carolina,  approximately  5,000 
votes  which  were  probably  pro-Adams 
were  cast  for  the  Jackson-Adams  fusion 
ticket  and  are  incorrectly  credited  to 
Jackson. 

Furthermore,  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  adult  population  voted  in  the  18 
States  where  popular  elections  were  held. 
Also,  Adams  ran  against  Jackson  in 
only  11  of  the  18  States  where  popular 
elections  were  held.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  the  p<H>ular  election  re- 
turns might  have  t>een  if  Jackson  had 
run  against  Adams  in  a  2-way  contest 
in  all  24  States. 

Two.  Jackson  did  better  in  the  18 
States  where  popular  elections  were  held 
under  the  system  used  than  he  would 
have  under  the  Lodge-Gossett  formula. 
Jackson's  electoral  vote  margin  in  these 
18  States  would  have  been  only  11.6 
imder  the  Lodge-Gossett  plan  instead  of 
36  under  the  system  used.  Thus.  Jack- 
son would  have  been  worse  off  by  24.4 
electoral  votes  if  the  Lodge-Gossett  plan 
had  been  used  in  1824. 

Three.  Adams  was  elected  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  in  the  electoral 
college.  There  were  at  least  five  factors 
other  than  the  general  ticket  system 
which  contributed  to  Jackson's  defeat  in 
1824: 

The  Constitution  requires  that  a  can- 
didate receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote  in  order  to  win  the  presidency  but 
Jackson  received  only  38  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote. 

Another  factor  which  contributed  to 
Jackson's  defeat  was  the  constitutional 
provision  for  election  by  a  "lame  duck" 
House  of  Representatives  in  whfch  voting 
wsis  by  States.  Moreover,  even  if  the 
Members  of  the  House  had  voted  as  in- 
dividuals rather  than  by  States,  Adams 
would  still  have  had  a  plurality — but  not 
a  majority — in  the  House. 

A  third  factor  which  may  have  helped 
Adams  win  the  Presidency  was  the  politi- 
cal maneuvering  in  the  House.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  might  well  argue  that 
this  maneuvering  redounded  to  Jackson's 
advantage. 

StiU  a  fourth  factor  which  contributed 
to  Jackson's  defeat  was  the  fact  that  Clay 
threw  his  support  in  the  House  to  Adams. 
Finally,  the  electors  chosen  by  districts 
and  those  appointed  by  th^  State  legis- 
latures favored  Adams  over  Jackson,  a 
fact  which  suggests  that  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan  would  have  defeated  Jack- 
son more  decisively. 

These  five  factors,  rather  than  the 
general  ticket  system,  defeated  Jackson 
in  1824.  In  summary,  Jackson  would 
have  had  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  imder  the  present  pro- 
posal and  the  election  would  have  been 
thrown  into  Congress.  The  votes  in  the 
House  were  87  for  Adams,  71  for  Jack- 
son, and  54  for  Clay.  It  is  mere  opti- 
mistic speculation  to  assume  that  the  54 
votes  for  Clay  and  the  48  senatorial  votes 
would  have  been  cast  so  as  to  have  given 
Jackson  the  requisite  131  votes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rcooro  a 
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•bowing  the  popuUr  vote,  tho 
electoral  Tote,  and  the  vote  in  the  House 
in  the  election  of  1824. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  B«oo«ii, 
as  follows: 


Election  tf  1824 


Cndidato 

Popakr 
vote 

KlMlonlTOU 

VotoiaOoiMa 

OT 

D 

L 

Total 

I^Opten 

Membm 

Sutaa 

Adsma          ...        _        _        .    . 

Jaekaoo 

Cr»wldrd 

114.oa 

153,901 

46.979 

47.317 

17 
75 
34 
M 

11 

* 

1 

17 

SB 
IS 
10 

4 

M 

90 
41 
17 

A3. 100 
731 9a« 
31.907 
31.793 
71.000 

71 
•4 

13 

7 
4 

Ctey 

TfAtL 

301.130 

U9 

38 

71 

XI 

3B1.173 

313 

34 

OT— Electors  pfaosen  by  p«ner!il  ticket  lyfti 
D— Elwton  chosm  in  (Ijntrtcts. 
L— Electors  appointed  by  sute  lefblatur**. 
L-O— Electoral  vote  iintkr  Lodge-UoMett  toranila. 

Boorces:  Edward  Stanwood.  A  History  of  the  Presidency  (Boston.  1904),  pp.  133-140:  OMarioal  Statistic*  o/  I 
Vnilwl  States  (WaehinKton,  1M»).  ^.  280. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President, 
critics  of  the  present  electoral  college 
system  claim  that  the  general  ticket  sys- 
tem defeated  Samuel  J.  Tllden.  the  peo- 
ple's choice  at  the  polls,  and  gave  victory 
In  the  electoral  college  to  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  in  1876. 

Tlie  general  ticket  system  seems  to 
have  had  little  to  do  with  the  election 
of  1876.  Fraud  and  violence  attended 
the  pc^ular  voting  in  both  North  and 
South.  The  methods  by  which  Tllden 
won  his  popular  plurality  are  not  above 
reproach.  Hayes  probably  would  have 
won  a  free  jwpular  election,  but  an  hon- 
est count  of  the  votes  actually  cast  would 
have  ?lven  the  Presidency  to  Tilden. 
Actually,  nobody  knows  how  Tllden 
would  have  fared  under  the  Mimdt- 
Coudert  plan,  since  the  presidential 
Tote  in  1876  has  never  been  tabulated  by 
congressional  districts.  Probably  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  the  Lodge - 
Ooosett  plan  in  connection  with  1876  is 
that  it  would  have  permitted  Tllden  s 
spurious  plurality  to  have  won  the  Pres- 
idency for  him. 

There  are  at  least  seven  factors  other 
than  the  general  ticket  system  which 
contributed  to  Tlldens  defeat  In   1876. 

First,  the  failure  of  the  Democrats  In 
their  efforts  to  bribe  a  Hayes  elector  to 
vote  for  Tilden. 

Second,  two  electoral  ccdleges  met  in 
Oregon  bacause  the  Democratic  Gover- 
nor used  highhanded  methods  against 
the  Republican  electors  chosen  at  the 
popular  election. 

Third,  in  South  Carolina,  the  Demo- 
crats complained  because  the  Army  of 
Reconstruction  was  stationed  near  the 
polls.  The  Democrats  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  choice  of  Republican  electors, 
saying  there  had  been  no  free  election. 
Therefore,  two  electoral  colleges  met  in 
this  State  as  well. 

Fourth.  In  Florida,  the  number  of 
legal  votes  cast  for  electors  was  in  dis- 
pute. There  were  two  sets  of  election 
returns  and  allegations  of  fraud  and 
■uuilpuiation  of  returns  on  both  sides. 

Fifth.  In  Louisiana,  there  was  an- 
•rchy — 2  Governors.  2  returning  boards, 
2  sets  of  returns  showing  different  re- 
sults, and  2  electoral  colleges. 

fiixth.  The  earpetbaggers.  acAlawags. 
•nd  Union  Army  seemed  to  have  per- 
petrated fraud  and  intimidation  for  the 


Republicans,  while  Dixie  Democrats 
used  Ku  Klux  Klan  methods  to  intimi- 
date Republican  voters. 

Seventh.  The  Electoral  Commission, 
consisting  of  8  Republicans  and  7  Demo- 
crats, gave  the  Presidency  to  Hayes  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  7. 

In  summary.  Tilden  was  defeated,  not 
by  the  general  ticket  S3rstem.  but  by  dis- 
puted election  returns  and  by  a  Re- 
publican majority  on  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission which  settled  the  disputed  re- 
turns. Although  nobody  knows  how  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan  would  have  oper- 
ated in  1876,  one  thing  is  sure:  The 
Lodge-Gossett  plan  is  no  guaranty 
against  disputed  election  returns.  In- 
deed, the  operation  or'  the  Lodge-Gossett 
formula  is  likely  to  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  contested  returns.  For  elec- 
tions would  become  closer  contests  as 
a  result  of  dividing  the  electoral  votes 
in  each  State.  In  1900.  for  example, 
there  would  have  been  a  margin  of  only 
one-tenth  of  an  electoral  vote.  Thus,  a 
few  hundred  popular  votes,  properly  dis- 
tributed, could  determine  the  outcome. 
Such  a  situation  is  quite  likely  to  give 
rise  to  election  disputes,  recounts,  fraud, 
and  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that  con- 
fused the  picture  in  1876 — Haworth.  The 
Hayes-TUden  Disputed  Election  of  1876. 
Cleveland,  1906;  United  States  Electoral 
Commission,  The  Electoral  Count  of  1877, 
Washington.  1877. 

Critics  of  the  general  ticket  system  are 
on  a  Httle  firmer  ground  when  they  point 
to  the  elecUon  of  1888.  If  the  Lodge- 
Gossett  plan  had  been  in  effect  and  If 
its  operation  had  not  altered  the  popular 
vote.  Grover  Cleveland's  popular  margin 
of  95.713  would  have  put  him  in  the 
White  House.  Remember,  however, 
that  Cleveland  did  not  poll  a  majority 
of  the  popular  vote,  only  48.078  per- 
cent; and  his  popular  margin  was  less 
than  1  percent.  Moreover,  application 
of  the  Lodge-Gossett  formula  to  the 
popular  vote  In  1880.  1892.  1896.  1900, 
1908.  1912.  1924.  and  1948  would  have 
given  no  candidate  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes;  and  the  election  would 
have  been  thrown  into  Congress.  In 
two  of  these  electiona.  laso  and  1896. 
the  Republican,  who  won  the  popular 
phirality.  would  haw  received  fewer 
electoral  votes  than  would  his  Demo- 
cratic rivaL    In  four  of  these  elections — 


1896.  1900.  1908,  and  1934— the  RepubU- 
can  candidate  polled  not  merely  a  popu- 
lar plurality  but  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  popular  vote. 

A  few  simple  cakulations  show  that 
the  liOdge-Gossett  plan  win  handicap 
the  Republicans  as  long  as  the  South 
remains  comparatively  solid  and  south- 
em  suffrage  continues  to  be  restricted. 
The  difference  between  each  major 
party's  percentage  at  the  popular  vote 
and  its  percentage  of  the  electoral  vote 
under  the  Lodge  formula  is  reveaiing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rboobo  a 
table  relating  to  this  tiuestlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoosa, 
as  follows: 
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LOmK-tXnSTTT    FA 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
look  at  these  Lodge -Gosaett  figures  for 
the  last  19  elections.  I  notice  that.  In  17 
of  the  19  elections,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate would  have  received  a  larger 
electoral  vote  under  the  Lodge-Gossett 
plan  than  he  was  entitled  to  by  his  per- 
centage of  the  popular  vote.  Conversely, 
the  Republican's  portion  of  the  electoral 
vote  would  have  been  smaller  than  his 
portion  of  the  popular  vote  in  all  19  elec- 
tions. 

The  Lodge-Gossett  formula  would 
handicap  the  Republicans  because  the 
Democrats  could  secure  large  blocs  of 
electoral  votes  in  the  South,  where  rela- 
tively f«w  popular  votes  will  capture  an 
electoral  vote.  In  contrast,  the  Republi- 
cans would  have  to  win  the  bulk  of  their 
electoral  votes  In  the  North,  where  more 
popular  votes  are  required  to  gain  an 
electoral  vote.    As  shown  in  this  table. 
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which  I  shall  ask  to  have  inserted  in 
the  RscosD.  Democratic  leverage  imder 
the  plan  varies  directly  with  southern 
solidarity  and/or  inversely  with  southern 
participation  in  the  popular  election.  In 
other  words,  the  more  solid  the  South  is 
and  the  fewer  the  southerners  who  vote 
in  the  popular  election,  the  more  the 
Lodge-Gossett  formula  will  magnify 
Democratic  strength. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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I  •'.•%>uthrm  xoU.lnrltv"  fai  an  mxcnfr  if-nmU\te  of 
the  iiopiilar  »-ote  jolled  by  l>eino<Tat»  In  the  Soutltcrn 
8tate«.  arichtl'iK  cM^b  H»te  accnr<liitj(  to  a.<i  rlerloral 
Tote.  Thb  metlMKl  mu<t  br  uaed  Us'miuh'  It  tnakra  a 
fT»^it  ilUTcTTTPr  wlwthrr  the  DonKxrals  i»  11  95  iwnviit 
of  the  iioiMilnr  voir  Ui  a  ."^l:  Ir  •  Ith  3  or  2^  clirtoml  vr.t<'S. 
The  r.\nV  'lllTrrrnre  en'riiclint  of  pitm-l.-il ion  betwrm 
■nuth«fTi  lolklurttr  and  Drmocmtlc  advantaee  un<l«r 
the  Loilsr  ( iov»tt  plan  ts  0..5KM.  The  II  Southi-m 
Ktat«R  are  AInhama.  Arkansa.*.  Florida.  (itwrKit.  Ixmbi- 
ana.  ML«1vj>I|>|>I.  .North  Ciirultna.  South  Carolina, 
Triinp.vMy,  Toia.'.  ainl  N'irsliiU. 

•  l'<>|Mil,ir  imrtlrlixitiori  In  the  South  eotnjiartvl  In  that 
in  other  .'^lales  bt  •  nlulion  heta'oen  the  it-rrtiit  of  the 
national  |M>|Hiiar  tuIo  (tolled  In  the  douth  uid  the  |>ei^ 
cent  <>l  the  total  rlrctoral  vote  ojst  by  the  8<  iith.  rojMi- 
lir  iwrtlrliiatlnn  m  the  South  for  1924.  or  examiile. 
«-a!i  mea<ure<l  as  36.63  |<<Trrnt.  which  mean*  that.  If  tlie 
electtcxi  had  hern  il)-t<-riiiuio<l  by  the  iiatlnti'vidi'  itoptilar 
T()ti>  rfv-irc||«>«i  of  Stnlf  lliM-s,  the  South  a-otild  have  hud 
only  .1«i.<0  KTiient  of  tlw  |>ower  !»h«'  actually  lud  In  cIkkw- 
Inx  the  Tn-ildeut.  1  he  rtuk  dilTi^reuce  <«elliri«-nt  of 
cnrr-latlon  between  Democratic  B'lv.inta^r  undi-r  tlie 
Lodce-()«inie4t  plan  and  po|Milar  |«rtirlrkitloii  in  the 
8<Mith  Li  nefativf  0.5(*;  the  coefficient  of  m  iltlple  c«Tt^ 
btion  between  IVtnorratic  a<lvuiitnt!e.  Southern  soli- 
darity, and  oomr<nmtivr  Southern  iwpular  .Kirtictintion 
(kl.23;  is  0.l'«4  llie-irUiES,  p.  336>. 

Iifr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Republican  disadvantage  under  the 
Lodge-Gossett  formula  is  not  due  to  the 
magnified  electoral  power  of  the  small 
States  which  results  from  giving;  the  con- 
stant two  electoral  votes  to  all  of  the 
States  and  from  giving  one  additional 
elector  to  Delaware,  Nevada,  and  Wy- 
oming, which  do  not  always  have  the 
population  quota  requisite  for  the  elec- 
tion of  one  Representative  in  all  other 
States.  Actually,  the  small  St&tes'  elec- 
toral vote  is  usually  rather  evenly  divided 
between  our  two  major  parties.  If  the 
magnified  electoral  power  of  the  small 
States  were  the  cause  of  the  Republican 
handicap  under  the  Lodge  plan,  we  could 
expect  the  Democratic  advantage  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
States  carried  under  the  Lodge  formula. 
Actually,  the  correlation  is  so  small  as 
to  indicate  neither  a  direct  nor  inverse 
relation  between  the  Democratic  ad- 
vantage and  the  number  of  States  car- 
cn- 


rled  under  the  Lodge  plan.  Professor 
Ruth  Silva  found  the  rank  difference 
coefficient  of  correlation  for  the  Republi- 
cans to  be  only  negative  0.063  and  only 
positive  0.114  for  the  Democrats — volume 
44,  American  Political  Science  Review, 
page  94,  note. 

It  is  revealing  to  compare  electoral- 
vote  percentages  under  the  Lodge  for- 
mula with  popular-vote  percentages  for 
a  period  when  the  South  was  not  so  solid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  a  table  on  that  mat- 
ter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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SUva,  44  American  Political  Science  Re- 
view 96. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
elecUons  of  1864,  1868.  1872,  and  1876. 
we  may  add  two  others.  The  Democrats 
would  have  suffered  a  disadvantage  un- 
der the  Lodge  formula  in  1892,  when  the 
Populists  polled  a  sizable  part  of  a  rela- 
tively large  popular  vote  in  the  South, 
and  in  1948,  when  the  States  Rights 
Party  invaded  southern  democracy. 

The  reason  for  the  Republican  handi- 
cap under  the  Lodge-Gossett  plan  can 
be  seen  in  the  1952  election.  President 
Eisenhower  received  more  popular  votes 
than  did  any  presidential  candidate  in 
American  history.  Although  he  would 
have  been  elected  under  the  Lodge- 
Gossett  plan— 288.457  electoral  votes  to 
Stevenson's  240.241 — the  Lodge  formula 
would  have  defeated  him  in  spite  of  his 
popular  majority,  if  the  South  had  con- 
tinued its  customary  voting  habits  in 
1952.  The  average  number  of  electoral 
votes  given  to  the  Republican  candidate 
by  the  11  Southern  States  imder  the 
Lodge  formula  In  8  previous  elections. 
1916  to  1948.  was  27.9.  In  1952.  how- 
ever, Eisenhower  would  have  received 
59.8  electoral  votes  in  the  11  Southern 
States.  Thus,  Eisenhower's  share  of  the 
southern  electoral  votes  was  32  more 
than  the  average  of  previous  Republican 
candidates.  If  26  of  these  32  electoral 
votes  had  gone  to  Stevenson,  in  conform- 
ity with  tradition.  Stevenson  would  have 
been  elected  with  266.241  electoral  votes 
to  Eisenhower's  262.457.  In  1952.  one 
southern  electoral  vote  represented  66-, 
863  popular  votes.  Therefore,  Steven- 
son could  have  won  an  additional  26 
southern  electoral  votes  by  polling  ap- 
proximately 1,738,000  more  popular 
votes  in  that  area.  The  Lodge-Gossett 
plan  would  have  allowed  such  a  shift 
of  1,738,000  popular  votes  from  Eisen- 


hower to  Stevenson  in  the  South  to  have 
elected  Stevenson,  although  Eisenhower 
still  would  have  had  a  nationwide  pop- 
ular margin  of  nearly  3  million.  In  other 
words,  the  Lodge-Gossett  formula  would 
have  defeated  Eisenhower,  the  candidate 
who  had  an  absolute  majority  of  the  pop- 
ular vote. 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  plan,  former 
Senator  Lodge,  has  said  that  the  plan 
would  not  harm  the  Republican  Party, 
because  it  would  have  given  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  more  electoral  votes  In  1948  than 
he  actually  received.  Yes.  it  would  have 
enlarged  Dewey's  electoral-vote  consola- 
tion prize;  but  he  would  have  lost  the 
election  nevertheless.  Actually,  the 
Lodge  formula  would  also  have  given  the 
Republican  candidates  more  electoral 
votes  in  1884,  1892.  1912.  1932,  1936.  1940. 
and  1944 — all  elections  which  they  would 
have  lost  in  any  case.  The  same  would 
be  true  for  the  Democrat  in  those  elec- 
tions in  which  the  Democrat  met  popu- 
lar defeat — ^Hearings  on  Hoxise  Joint 
Resolution  2,  81st  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, page  99.  In  general,  it  would  en- 
large the  vote  of  the  losing  candidate; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  popularly  defeated 
Democrat,  It  would  enlarge  his  electoral 
vote  sufficiently  to  endanger  a  Republi- 
can electoral  victory  in  spite  of  the  Re- 
publican popular  victory. 

LODGE-GOSSETT  WOULD  NOT  PROMOTE  TWO-PAKTT 
STSTEM'  Ui  THI  SOUTH 

Sponsors  of  this  resolution  have  ob- 
jected to  applying  the  Lodge-Gossett  or 
Mundt-Coudert  formula  to  the  statistics 
of  past  elections.  "The  candidates,  the 
issues,  and  the  popular  vote  would  have 
been  different,"  they  say,  "if  our  proposal 
had  been  in  operation."  This  may  be 
true:  there  might  have  been  3,  rather 
than  2.  major  party  candidates;  the 
problems  of  the  large  States  and  big 
cities  might  have  been  ignored;  and  at 
least  2  of  the  candidates  might  have  been 
more  conservative — 1  might  even  have 
been  a  South  Carolinian.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  agree,  however,  that  the  Lodge- 
Gossett  plan  would  produce  a  Republi- 
can-Democratic-two-party  system  in  the 
South. 

The  Republicans  have  no  power  in 
southern  legislatures  to  enfranchise  the 
Negroes  and  poor  whites.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  believe  that  those  who  now 
control  southern  legislatures  would 
tighten  up  suffrage  qualifications  if  they 
were  threatened  with  a  split  in  a  State's 
electoral  vote.  Surely,  those  In  control 
of  southern  legislatures  would  not  ex- 
tend the  franchise  to  people  who  would 
use  the  vote  to  threaten  their  suprem- 
acy. In  any  case,  as  I  said  before, 
southern  legislatures  met  the  agrarian 
and  populist  challenge  with  a  program 
of  systematic  disfranchisement. 

Sponsors  of  this  resolution  claim  that 
more  southerners  would  vote  in  presi- 
dential elections  because  operation  of 
the  Lodge-Gossett  plan  would  miracu- 
lously create  real  contests  in  the  South. 
In  other  words,  they  argue  that  there 
are  a  number  of  southern  Republicans 
who  Just  do  not  bother  to  vote  under 
the  present  system  but  who  would  vote 
In  huge  numbers  if  the  Lodge  plan  were 
adopted.    Well,    first    of    aU.    I    think 
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southern  legislatures  would  adopt  the 
Mundt  plan,  rather  than  the  Lodge  plan, 
for  reasons  which  I  shall  explain  later. 
Moreover,  where  would  Republican 
votes  come  from  in  the  South?  I  sup- 
pose the  Republican  Party  might  appeal 
to  the  southern  racist  who  may  not 
bother  to  vote  now.  That,  however, 
woxild  endanger  the  OOP's  liberal  and 
Negro  support  in  the  rest  ol  the  Nation. 
Can  you  not  just  imagine.  Mr.  President, 
what  would  happen  to  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  North  if  its  presidential 
candidate  approved  racial  segregation  in 
order  to  woo  southern  voters.  The  other 
possibility  is  that  the  Republican  Party 
might  appeal  to  southern  Negroes  and 
poor  whites.  The  trouble  is  that  most 
of  these  people  cannot  vote.  Fxirther- 
more.  appeal  to  southern  Negroes  and 


liberals  would  alienate  the  conaenratlves 
to  whom  Republican  economic  and  fiscal 
policy  is  most  likely  to  appeal.  Would 
not  the  Democratic  South  have  trapped 
the  Republican  Party  in  a  real  box? 
Really,  does  it  not  sound  foolish  to  spec- 
ulate  about  where  the  Republicans  can 
win  more  votes  in  the  South?  I  think 
it  does,  because  all  of  us  are  political 
realists  enough  to  know  that  adoption 
of  the  Lodge  plan  will  not  produce  south- 
em  Republicans. 

During  hearings  on  the  Lodge-Gossett 
plan  in  the  last  four  Congresses,  several 
southerners  said  that  adoption  of  the 
Lodge  plan  would  not  enlarge  the  Repub- 
lican percentage  of  the  southern  vote.  If 
this  is  true,  as  I  believe  It  is.  and  If  south- 
ern participation  In  popular  elections  re- 
mains limited,  as  I  believe  it  will,  then 


the  Republican  Party  would  be  almost 
forced  to  try  to  decrease  the  South's 
voice  In  the  electoral  college,  through  en- 
forcement of  the  second  section  of  the 
14th  amendment.  I  think  the  Repub- 
lican Party  would  be  forced  to  this  as  a 
matter  of  sheer  self  defense. 

In  the  absence  of  action  to  reduce  the 
southern  electoral  vote,  adoption  of  the 
Lodge-Oossett  plan  would  increase  the 
Importance  of  the  South  in  national  pol- 
itics. I  have  before  me  some  figures 
showing  the  southern  electoral  vote  and 
the  margin  of  electoral  victory  in  the 
past  19  elections.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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BAJnXL    PROPOSAL    IMCMASES    POWTB    OF    SOUTH 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  these 
statistics  show  that,  under  the  present 
system,  the  11  Southern  States  held  a 
balance  of  power  in  only  4  of  the  last  19 
presidential  elections — only  in  1884, 1892. 
1916.  and  1948.  In  contrast,  the  Daniel 
version  of  the  Lodge-Gossett  plan,  with 
the  majority  electoral-vote  requirement. 
would  have  made  Southern  electoral 
votes  absolutely  necessary  for  victory  in 
every  election  except  the  one  in  1904.  In 
all  the  other  elections,  the  withholding  of 
southern  electoral  votes  from  the  popu- 
lar victor  would  have  meant  his  certain 
defeat  in  the  electoral  college. 

This  would  give  to  a  minority — south- 
em  whites — an  influence  in  presidential 
elections  which  would  far  exceed  the  in- 
fluence of  any  metropolitan  minority  to- 
day. The  fact  is  that  Republicans  and 
northern  Democrats  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  South  in  national  politics. 

TH«    LOST-VOTS   FAtXACT 

Sponsors  of  the  Mundt-Lodge-Gossett 
resolution  make  a  great  deal  out  of  what 
they  call  "lost  votes"  or  votes  "counted 
for  the  opposition."  The  argument  nins 
something  like  this:  Stevenson  polled 
90.000  votes  in  South  Dakota,  but  all  of 
South  Dakota's  electoral  votes  were  cast 
for  Eisenhower.  Therefore,  they  argue 
that  Stevenson's  90.000  votes  were  lost 
or  counted  for  Eisenhower.  Under  their 
resolution,  however.  Eisenhower's  55  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  in  the  Nation 
might  well  have  been  lost  if  the  Lodge 
formula  had  been  used  in  the  39  Eisen- 


hower States  and  the  f  f  undt  formula  had 
been  applied  in  the  9  Stevenson  SUtes. 
with  Congress  decidini:  who  should  be  the 
President.  What  of  tlie  defeated  major- 
ity with  55  percent  of  the  popular  vote? 

I  cannot  be  disturbed  over  this  argu- 
ment of  lost  votes.  I  think  it  is  naive 
and  without  reason  or  logic.  In  every 
election,  where  there  can  be  only  a  single 
winner,  all  votes  cast  for  the  losing  can- 
didate can  be  labelled  either  "lost"  or 
"counted  for  the  winner."  The  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan  would  merely  transfer  the 
winner-take-all  rule  from  the  State  level 
to  the  congressional  district.  The  votes 
cast  for  the  candidate  who  failed  to  carry 
the  congressional  district  could  be  called 
either  "lost '  or  "counted  for  the  candi- 
date'*  who  did  carry  the  district.  The 
Lodge-Oossett  plan  would  merely  trans- 
fer these  so-called  lost  votes  from  the 
State  to  the  national  level.  As  former 
Senator  Homer  Fergajon  has  said,  "the 
truth  is  that  no  votes  are  lost  when  val- 
idly cast  in  an  election.  They  are  actu- 
ally counted  toward  the  final  decision; 
and.  if  insulBclent  for  victory,  they  have 
simply  exhausted  their  power  as  votes." 
ni-«.  FiFTT  PEscEirr  of  zlxctokal  vot«  nrntra 

TO    D.C(-T 

In  the  substitute  Danlel-Mundt-Ke- 
fauver  amendment.  Mr.  President  there 
is  one  provision  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  proposal  to  our  elec- 
toral system  which  has  been  seriously 
offered  In  many  years.  That  is  the 
proposal  that  if  any  candidate  fails  to 
receive  a  majority  oX  the  electoral  vote. 


the  Congress  will  meet  to  decide  the 
issue.  The  language  of  the  proposal 
reads  as  follows: 

The  peraon  having  the  grMteat  numbn 
or  vote*  for  President  thall  be  the  President, 
and  the  peraon  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  Vice  President  shall  be  the 
Vice  President,  if  such  number  be  a  ma- 
jority ol  the  whole  number  of  electoral 
votes." 

VNDEX  P«C.<tENT  PROPOSAL  ALMOST  HALF  OF 
XLBCTIONS  BINCK  I SSO  WOULD  HAVR  BKXM 
DCCIOEO  BT   CONGRESS 

Mr.  President.  I  belieVe  the  method  by 
which  this  amendment  proposes  to  settle 
the  election  of  a  President,  once  it  Is 
thrown  into  Congress  for  decision.  Is  an 
improvement  over  the  pres-nt  system  In 
which  each  State  is  given  one  vote  in 
the  House.  What  the  proponents  of  the 
proposal  have  overlooked— or  perhaps 
some  of  them  have  not  overlooked  It — 
Ls  that  almost  half  the  elections  since 
1880  would  have  been  thrown  into  Con- 
gress for  decision.  If  the  Lodge-Oossett 
amendment  had  been  operating.  Fur- 
thermore. Mr.  President,  had  the  plan 
been  In  operation  in  these  years,  third 
parties  would  have  been  in  a  much 
stronger  strategic  position  than  at  the 
present  time,  and  one  can  only  be  led 
to  the  belief  that  all  or  almost  all  of  the 
elections  would  have  been  decided  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  on  the  face  of  It  Is 
such  a  ridiculous  proposal  that  this  fact 
alone  should  lead  the  Senate  at  least  to 
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recommit  the  proposal  imtll  the  Commit- 
tee has  had  time  to  study  its  full  im- 
plications. 

Now  for  the  proof. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
a  table  which  shows  the  total  popular 


▼ote  and  the  actual  electoral  vote  by 
number  and  percentage  for  the  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  from  the  election 
of  1880  to  that  of  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  note  that  in  the  elections  of  1880. 
1884.  1888,  1892.  1912.  1916.  and  1948  the 
Presidents  were  elected  with  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  popular  votes  cast  for 
all  candidates.  Because  of  the  existing 
electoral  system,  however,  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  neverthe- 
less, produced  a  sizable  majority  In  the 
electoral  vote. 

Thus  Oarfleld.  In  1880,  with  48.3  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  to  48.2  percent 
for  Hancock,  won  by  an  electoral  margin 
of  214  to  155.  or  by  58  percent  to  42 
percent  in  the  electoral  college.  In  1884 
Cleveland  received  48.5  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  to  Blaine's  48.3  percent; 
but  Cleveland  had  an  electoral  margin 
of  219  to  182.  or  54.6  percent  to  45.4  per- 
cent. In  1888.  of  course.  Harr:.son,  with 
fewer  popular  votes  than  Clcvtjland — he 
received  47.8  percent  to  CleveLind's  48.7 
percent — nonetheless,  received  233  elec- 
toral votes  to  Cleveland's  168.  or  58.1 
percent  to  41.9  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote.  In  1892  Cleveland  received  46.1 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  to  43.1  for 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  won  by  277  to 
145  in  the  electoral  college,  or  by  62.6 
percent  of  the  electoral  votes,  to  32.7 
percent  of  the  electoral  votes  lor  Harri- 
son. James  P.  Weaver,  the  PopuUst  can- 
didate, received  over  1  million  votes, 
about  one-ninth  of  the  total,  but  got 
only  22  electoral  votes,  or  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

Further.  In  1912.  Woodrow  Wilson  won 
only  41.8  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  but 
81.9  percent  of  the  electoral  vote,  be- 
cause of  the  Taft-Roosevelt  split  In  the 
Republican  Party.  In  1916  Wilson  got 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  popular  vote, 
49.3  percent:  and  Hughes  received  46.1 
percent.  Wilson  won  the  election  irith 
277  electoral  votes  to  254  for  Hughes,  or 
by  a  52  to  48  percent  margin  in  the  elec- 
toral college. 


Finally.  In  1948,  President  Truman  got 
only  49.4  percent  of  the  popular  vote  to 
Dev.ey's  45  percent;  yet  President  Tru- 
man won  In  the  electoral  college  by  303 
to  189,  with  another  39  votes  going  to 
Thurmond.  Truman's  electoral  percent 
was  57.1  to  35.6  for  E)ewcy  and  7.3  percent 
for  Thurmond. 

PRESIMT  BTSTEIC    PRODUCES   DECISIVZ  RESULTS 

The  point  of  these  flgtu-es.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  this — and  I  do  not  rise  to  blame 
the  system,  but  to  praise  it — that  with- 
out the  present  electoral  system,  which 
produces  decisive  electoral  victories  with 
only  small  popular  victories,  the  ofBce 
and  power  and  prestige  of  the  Presidency 
would  suffer  irremedial  harm.  Our  peo- 
ple would  be  less  willing  to  accept  elec- 
toral decisions.  The  President  would  be 
in  a  weak  position.  The  country  would 
be  divided  and  there  would  be  constant 
and  continuous  bickering  over  the  re- 
sults. I  believe  It  is  a  healthy  thing  to 
have  the  winner  receive  an  electoral  vote 
larger  than  his  popular  majority  or 
plurality.  I  believe  this  Is  good;  and 
without  It  there  would  have  been  great 
division  in  the  country  in  almost  all  the 
elections  In  which  the  popular  vote  was 
close  or  In  which  the  winner  received 
only  a  plurality  rather  than  a  majority. 

Mr.  DUFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  am  glad  to  3^eld 
to  the  very  able  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.       

Mr.  DUFF.  Is  not  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  this  proposal  that  at  a  time 
when  decisiveness  is  necessary  in  a  criti- 
cal world  situation,  we  might  very  well 
have  a  critical  world  situation  and  also 
a  lack  of  decision  in  the  United  States, 
when  decision  Is  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  free  world? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  exactly  correct.  Even 
if  the  election  were  not  thrown  into  the 


Congress,  If  the  vote  were  close,  the 
prestige  of  the  incoming  administration 
would  be  damaged.  If  the  election  were 
thrown  into  the  Congress,  particularly 
if  there  were  a  third  party,  no  one  would 
be  able  to  state  what  would  happen,  and 
the  Oovemment  would  be  greatly  weak- 
ened. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Is  completely  correct. 

I  rise  to  point  this  out.  Mr.  President, 
because  of  what  I  believe  is  an  irremedial 
flaw  in  the  plan  produced  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Texas,  South  Dakota,  and 
South  Carolina.  When  we  have  opposed 
this  plan  on  grounds  that  the  Mimdt- 
Coudert  half  of  it,  based  on  the  unit  vote 
in  congressional  districts,  would  intro- 
duce into  the  presidential  electroal  sys- 
tem the  same  unfair  and  unrepresenta- 
tive features  which  already  exist  in  the 
way  in  which  congressional  districts 
are  apportioned,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  Mundt-Coudert  portion  of  it  prob- 
ably would  not  be  accepted  by  many 
States.  Thus,  it  Is  claimed  that  the 
Lodge-Oossett  or  proportional  system 
would  be  almost  the  universal  choice  of 
the  individual  States. 

Personally,  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
point,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  that  the 
States  would  choose  the  plan  most  ad- 
vantageous to  each  of  them,  and  that 
States  would  in  fact,  shift  back  and  forth 
to  further  the  designs  of  the  party  or 
regime  in  control  in  each  of  the  States. 
Although  as  a  matter  of  fact,  later  I  hope 
to  demonstrate  that  probably  the  pres- 
sures which  would  be  applied  would  be 
such  that  a  majority  of  the  States  would 
choose  the  Mundt-Coudert  ssrstem, 
nevertheless  suppose  we  accept  the  ver- 
dict that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
advanced,  namely,  that  the  Lodge-Oos- 
sett or  proportional  system  would  be  used 
by  almost  all  States.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  happen,  but  let  us  assume  that  it 
did  happen.  In  that  event,  I  believe  it 
would  bring  even  more  devastating  re- 
sults than  thoses  which  would  be  brought 
about  by  the  Mundt-Coudert  system,  as 
now  proposed. 

LODGE-GOSSETT  METHOD  CTNWORKABLS 

First,  all  of  us  know  that  under  the 
Lodge-Oossett  system  the  electoral  vote, 
at  least  for  the  two  large  parties,  would  - 
parallel  the  popular  vote  more  closely 
than  would  occur  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. For  example,  in  1952  the  popular 
vote  was  divided  54.879  percent  for 
Eisenhower,  and  44.377  percent  for  Mr. 
Stevenson.  Under  the  Lodge-Oossett 
proportional  method  of  dividing  the 
electoral  vote,  Eisenhower  would  have 
received  54.531  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote,  and  Stevenson  45.467  percent  of 
the  electoral  vote.  Actually,  Candidate 
Eisenhower  received  442  electoral  votes 
to  89  for  Oovemor  Stevenson,  or  83  per- 
cent of  their  number. 

Therefore,  under  the  Lodge-Oossett 
system,  the  electoral  vote  parallels 
rather  closely  the  popular  vote.  Since 
1880,  imder  the  Lodge-Oossett  plan,  the 
greatest  deviation  of  the  electoral  vote 
from  the  actual  popular  vote  for  the 
Democrats  would  have  been  plus  7.2  per- 
cent in  1924;  and  for  the  Republicans, 
minus  5.3  percent  in  the  came  year.    In 
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most  elections,  however,  the  deviation 
of  electoral  vote  percentage  from  the 
popular  vote  percentage  under  the 
Lodge-Gossett  method  would  have  been 
only  1  to  2  to  3  percent. 

In  the  hearings  on  page  335.  In  the 
very  brilliant  testimony  of  Dr.  Ruth 
Silva.  there  Is  a  table  which  applies  the 
Lodge-Gossett  method  to  all  the  presi- 


dential elections  beginning  with  the  one 
In  1880.  The  table  applies  the  Lodge- 
Gossett  system  to  our  past  elections.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 


Democratic  Party 

Republican  Party 

Y«tf 

sett  plan 

electoral  vote 

percent 

Popular  vote 
pervxut 
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Lodff-Oos- 

aett  plan 

electoral  vote 
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Popular  vote 
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46.460 
53..VtO 
40.(138 
36.U45 
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61.695 
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58.380 
55.499 

49.  190 
45.4«i9 

48.225 
48.842 
48.«i58 
46.  119 
46.824 
45.53U 
37.597 
43.051 
41.  821 
49.  2l>5 
34  666 
28.  828 
40.793 
57.411 
60.194 
53.  M7 
51.644 
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-fl.OTO 
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-f3.9X 
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41  9;J7 
4«.  ItW 
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41.827 
86.478 
48.738 
54.  972 
35.706 
33.070 
40.414 
4Z  U7 
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M.&31 
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48  21.S 
47.817 
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8IV9;«4 
5I.«>99 
86.412 
SI.SNl 
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46.058 
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54  0.M 
SM.IIO 
39.561 
3l>.  .M9 
44.770 
45.  MM 
44.U88 
M.679 
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1888 

-1.483 
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1M2 

18M 

^-2  76H 

IWJU 
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1908 

-3.U86 

-om 

—3  796 

1913 

1916 
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1934 
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1936 
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1940 
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-4  S-Vi 
-A  7-.'2 
—  .<  (186 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  In  her 
testimony  on  the  same  page,  however. 
Dr.  Silva  points  out  that  in  17  of  the  19 
elections  since  that  date,  the  Democratic 
Party  candidates  would  have  received  a 
greater  electoral  vote  than  the  one  they 
were  entitled  to  by  the  percentage  of 
the  popular  vote.     She  says  also  that — 

In  contrast,  the  formula  would  have  con- 
sistently given  the  Republicans  a  smaller 
electoral  vote  than  they  were  entitled  to  by 
their  percentage  of  the  popular  vote. 

Mr.  President,  after  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 31  has  been  reported,  we  have 
now  been  offered,  in  its  stead,  a  new 
formula.  It  includes,  among  other  new 
provisions,  the  language  that  if  no  can- 
didate receives  a  majority — not  a  plu- 
rality, but  a  majority — of  the  electoral 
vote,  the  election  will  be  decided  by  the 
Congress. 

Under  the  original  Lodge-Gossett  pro- 
posal, as  amended  by  my  former  col- 
league from  Illinois.  Senator  Lucas,  the 
figure  was  40  percent,  but  such  strenuous 
objections  were  made  that,  since  third 
parties  under  the  plan  would  receive  a 
close  approximation  of  electoral  votes  to 
popular  votes,  the  plan  would  promote 
third  parties  and  splinter  parties,  that 
this  new  provision  of  a  clear  majority — 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  electoral  vote — 
was  substituted  for  the  40  percent  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  apply  this  50  per- 
cent formula — which  now  is  a  part  of 
the  Daniel-Mundt-Thurmond  substi- 
tute— it  is  clear  from  the  facts  which 
were  placed  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  from  the  table  on  page  335 
of  the  hearings,  that  at  least  8,  and  pos- 
sibly 9,  of  the  last  19  presidential  elec- 
tions would  have  been  thrown  into  the 
Congress  for  decision.  That,  I  submit. 
Mr.  President,  would  be  an  intolerable 
situation.  It  is  clear,  too.  that  knowing 
tha(  this  m'ould  so  easily  be  possible, 
third  parties  would  be  more  powerful. 


and  would  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
almost  all  our  elections. 

But  I  wish  to  give  the  proof  of  the 
fact  that  8  and  possibly  9,  of  19  elections 
since  1880  would  have  been  decided  by 
the  Congress  under  the  present  proposal, 
before  I  point  out  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  such  a  system. 

Under  the  Lodge-Gos.*  ett  plan,  with 
the  provision  that  a  candidate  must  re- 
ceive one-half  of  the  electoral  vote,  or 
else  the  decision  will  be  thrown  into  the 
Congress,  stalemated  elections  would 
have  been  produced  in  8  elections  since 
1880.  In  those  elections,  under  the 
Lodge-Gassett  formula  the  following 
percentages  of  the  electoral  vote  would 
have  been  received  by  th<3  candidates  of 
each  party: 


Ytmr 

DemoiTafic 

cnndi  Ulp 

elect! ml  vote 

pt-rc  -nt 

R^ptiMlran 

rand  Mail* 

elrrtorul  vote 

IHTit-nt 

1880 

49  295 
45  6.S3 

49.S08 
4<(.  591 
40.977 
4^.460 
»104.'. 
*k  190 

47  453 

1892 

1H96 

1900 

41.937 
48.  166 
48  613 

1908 

1912 

47.  7».^ 
21  4.'^) 

I'r24 

4M.73S 

1948 

41.  9U2 

t^ource:  H  parings,  p.  3M. 

In  1884,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
President  Cleveland,  would  have  re- 
ceived a  bare  50  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote,  under  the  Lodge-Gossett  system, 
to  48.21  percent  for  Blaine,  his  Re- 
publican opponent.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  50  is  a  majority;  and  perhaps 
this  election,  too,  would  have  been 
thrown  into  the  Congres.s  for  decision. 

EVUr  WTTH  A  POPXTLAB  MAJOKITT  FO*  A  PmXSI- 
DCNT.  rOTTB  ELZCTIONS  WOtTU)  HAVS  BtXM 
THBOWN    INTO   THE    CONGRZSS 

In  4  of  those  elections— those  of  1896. 
1900.  1908.  and  1924— the  Republican 
candidate  received  more  than  half  the 


popular  vote:  the  percentages  were  50.9, 
51.7.  51.6,  and  54.1.  But.  first,  because 
the  Lodge-Gossett  system  would  make 
the  electoral  vote  percentage  very  close 
to  the  popular  vote  percentage,  rather 
than  to  exaggerate  the  electoral  vote,  as 
at  present;  and,  second,  because  It  would 
consistently  give  the  Republican  Party 
a  somewhat  smaller  electoral  vote  than 
Its  percentage  of  the  popular  vote,  those 
four  elections  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  Congress  under  the  provision  in 
this  substitute  that  will  happen  unless  a 
candidate  receives  an  electoral-vote  ma- 
jority. And,  of  course,  that  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  4  elections  since  1886 
which  would  have  been  thrown  into  the 
Congress  for  decision — elections  In 
which  the  winning  candidate  did  not  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and 
would  not  have  received  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote  under  the  Lodge-Gos- 
sett plan. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  under  the 
Lodge-Gossett  system,  as  now  proposed, 
8  elections,  and  possibly  9,  would  have 
been  decided  by  the  Congress  since  the 
election  of  1880. 

The  proponents  will  say  that  we  are 
not  to  use  history  if  it  helps  us  to  show 
what  a  ridiculous  and  senseless  pro- 
posal we  have  before  us.  although  I  must 
say  that  the  proponents  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  call  upon  the  past  whcgi  dis« 
cussing  what  they  regard  as  the  faults 
in  the  present  election  system.  What  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  Is  certainly  sauce  for 
the  gander. 

FKOPOSED  STSmC    A   BOON   TO   THniD  PAKTT 

But  I  would  say  that  If  this  .system 
had  been  in  effect,  and  kn(*wln^hat 
any  candidate  would  have  had  difficulty 
\n  getting  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote,  and  knowing  especially  that  the 
Republican  vote  would  consistently  be 
underrepresented  by  the  Lodge-Gossett 
method,  there  would  have  been  a  field 
day  for  third  party  or  States-rights  par- 
ties or  States-righters  nmning  under  a 
Democratic  label  in  the  South.  This  ef- 
fect of  the  50  percent  proposal  may,  in 
fact,  be  the  reason  why  some  have  in- 
sisted upon  raising  the  requirement  from 
40  percent  to  50  percent.  It  would  give 
a  third  party,  especially  In  one-party 
States  and  States  where  a  very  small 
electorate  has  disproportionate  power, 
the  opportimity  to  throw  almost  any 
presidential  election  into  Congress  for 
decision. 

When  this  compromise  was  brought 
forward,  one  of  two  things  happened: 
either,  the  full  implications  of  this  50 
percent  provision  were  not  realized  by 
its  proponents— in  which  case  the  Sen- 
ate should  vote  overwhelmingly  to  re- 
ject this  dangerous  and  ridiculous  sub- 
stitute amendment;  or  the  advocates  of 
this  amendment  knew  full  well  the  Im- 
plication of  this  provision  in  their  sub- 
stitute, in  which  case  the  substitute 
should  be  defeated  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Senate  as  unworkable,  unreasonable, 
and  a  greater  threat  to  our  presidential 
election  system  than  any  which  has  yet 
occurred  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
raoposAL  wotn.B  pbomotb  unplzoobd  klcctobb 

There  Is  yet  another  provision  of  the 
substitute  amendment  which  should  be 
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examined  closely.     It  la  the  provision 
which  states  that^^ 

Any  candidate  for  elector  who  before  the 
election  has  pledged  his  vote  for  President 
or  Vice  President  to  a  specific  person  shall. 
If  elected,  cast  his  vote  for  such  person. 

On  first  reading.  Mr.  President,  this 
provision  appears  to  be  an  improvement 
over  our  present  system,  under  which, 
as  we  know,  electors  can.  and  have, 
failed  to  vote  for  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  their  party,  although  that  has 
happened  on  only  rare  occasions. 

However,  when  reviewed  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Lodge-Gossett.  Mundt- 
Coudert  arrangement,  this  is.  In  fact  a 
very  dangerous  provision. 

Third  parties  and  regional  parties, 
under  the  6Ut)stitute  proposal,  would 
have  a  controlling  influence  in  every 
election.  Knowing  this,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  language  to  prevent — and  indeed 
the  substitute  amendment  would  en- 
courage— electors  running  unpledged. 
This  would  give  them  an  Influence  over 
the  electoral  vote  which  unpledged  dele- 
gations now  have  in  closely  contested 
national  party  conventions,  with  \ihich 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Dnrrl  is  somewhat  familiar. 

I  think  we  should  not  suppres.s.  as 
Senators,  what  as  men  we  know  to  be 
true;  namely,  if  either  Democratic  or 
RepubUcan  Party  platforms  or  party 
candidates,  took  stands  on  issues  such  as 
civil  rights,  labor  legislation,  or  proi^res- 
sive  social  legislation,  groups  in  both 
parties  who  disagree  with  such  Lssues 
not  only  could,  but  probably  would,  keep 
electors  in  their  States  unpledged,  thus 
giving  them  controlling  influence  over 
p.n  election  and  throwing  it  into  tlie 
Congress. 

This  would  also  be  true,  but  somewhat 
less  true,  of  dissident  groups  on  the  left 
as  well  as  on  the  right.  I  say  this  be- 
cause the  Lcdge-Gossett  or  proportional 
system  gives  much  greater  influence  to 
third  parties  in  one-party  States  than  to 
third  parties  in  the  large  two-party 
States.  For  example,  even  though  the 
proponents  of  Lodge-Gossett  claim  that 
it  would  fairly  distribute  the  electoral 
vote  in  proportion  to  the  popular  vote, 
this  is  not  true.  In  1948.  the  two  third- 
party  candidates  received  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  popular  vote.  Thurmond 
got  1,169,021  votes  and  Wallace  got 
1,157,172  votes.  In  that  election  Tliur- 
mond  received  39  electoral  votes  and 
Wallace  none.  Under  the  Lodge -Goi^sett 
proportional  method,  which  is  supposed 
to  remedy  such  situations.  Thurmond 
would  have  received  38.6  electoral  votes. 
or  7.3  percent  of  the  total  numlwr,  and 
Wallace  9.4  electoral  votes  or  1.8  percent 
of  the  total.  Thus,  even  this  proiwr- 
tional  system  gives  much  greater  weight 
to  a  third  party  in  one-party  States  than 
to  third  parties  in  large  two-party  States. 
Of  course  this  is  true,  also  of  the  vote  of 
the  two  major  parties — 1.  e.,  the  one- 
party  States  would  have  the  whip-hand. 

nOPOSAL  WOULD  PBOMOTX  PABLUMENTART 
8TSTK1C 

There  is  yet  another  consequence 
which  follows  from  the  Lodge-Gossett 
proposal.    I  have  shown  that  8  and  pos- 


sibly 9  of  the  last  19  presidential  elec- 
tions would  have  been  decided  by  Con- 
gress under  its  50  percent  provision. 
This  means  that  congressional  candi- 
dates would  be  running  not  only  as  rep- 
resentatives of  their  districts,  but  as  pres. 
Identlal  electors.  In  this  respect  this 
provision  would  change,  completely,  the 
American  system  and  make  it  far  more 
like  the  parliamentary  system  where  the 
personalities  of  the  local  candidates  and 
the  local  issues  they  represent,  are  much 
less  Important  than  the  national  party 
label.  This  might  be  good  or  bad.  de- 
pending on  one's  point  of  view,  but  it 
would  be  a  logical  consequence  of  the 
substitutes  now  before-us. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  parliamentary  system,  let  us  de- 
bate that  and  decide  that  on  its  merits, 
but  let  us  not  drag  it  in  by  the  back  door 
as  it  would  be  dragged  in  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  substitute  amendment. 

PBOPOSAL  BISKS  DISASTIB 

Let  us  look  further  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  throwing  almost  all  elections 
into  Congress  for  decision. 

First  of  all,  the  will  of  the  people  would 
be  frustrated.  Many,  and  in  fact  most, 
of  the  presidential  candidates  who  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  popular  vote, 
would  find  that  notwithstanding  their 
popular  majority  Congress  Itself  would 
have  to  determine  the  election.  That  is 
a  much  greater  evil  than  any  supposed 
evil  which  now  exists  in  the  electoral 
system. 

Second,  there  would  always  be  an  8 
weeks  delay  before  the  pubUc  knew  the 
outcome  of  our  presidential  elections — 
that  is  from  the  election  date  in  Novem- 
ber until  the  Congress  met  in  January. 
This  tsrpe  of  delay  and  uncertainty, 
which  would  occur  every  4  years,  would 
strain  our  presidential  election  system 
beyond  the  breaking  point.  The  budget 
would  be  delayed,  there  would  oe  no  time 
for  the  candidates  to  determine  the  per- 
sonnel they  desired  to  serve  with  them, 
there  would  be  trades  and  bargains  for 
every  conceivable  post,  position,  and 
benefit  desired  by  this  or  that  powerful 
group  in  Congress,  and  all  three  candi- 
dates would  be  operating  in  a  vacuum, 
not  knowing  whether  they  or  their  oppo- 
nents were  to  be  the  President.  We 
would  have  a  Hayes-Tilden  circus  in 
every  election.  This  general  indeclsive- 
ness  could  bring  down  the  system. 

Third,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  any 
election,  the  man  with  the  third  highest 
popular  vote  would  continue  to  remain 
in  a  strong  position  even  after  his  clear 
defeat  at  the  polls.  With  stalemates  be- 
tween the  two  front  nmners,  the  third 
party  candidate  would  be  in  a  position 
not  unlike  that  now  held  in  party  con- 
ventions by  the  dark  horse  candidate 
when  the  two  front  runners  are  dead- 
locked. If  not  chosen  as  President,  he 
would  dictate  who  would  be  President. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous implication  is  that  this  process  would, 
as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
observed,  weaken  the  presidential  lead- 
ership which  is  imperative  at  this  stage 
in  our  history.   In  almost  any  election. 


the  winning  candidate  wotild  be  depend- 
ent on  Congress  for  his  election.  Think 
of  the  concessions  he  would  have  to  make 
to  group  after  group.  Think  what  effect 
this  would  have  on  the  general  concept 
of  division  of  power  between  three  equal 
institutions— the  Presidency,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  judiciary.  Congress  would 
dominate.  The  President  would  be  in  its 
control  and  power.  And  given  the  groups 
and  regions  which  would  have  the  de- 
cisive and  controlling  infiuence  in  the 
Congress,  this  could  only  mean  a  weak- 
ening of  the  progress  at  home  and  a  re- 
turn to  isolationism  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  under  this  amendment 
and  its  clear  implications  and  conse- 
quences, oiu"  Nation  would  be  courting 
internal  disaster  in  a  time  of  external 
peril,  if  we  were  to  be  so  foolish  as  to 
pass  It  u-ith  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DUFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DUFF.  In  effect,  is  it  not  true  that 
what  we  would  be  doing  would  be  bor- 
rowing the  uncertainties  which  have 
paralyzed  the  French  Government  in 
times  of  great  crises? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  would  be  copying 
somei  of  that  imcertainty.  Of  course, 
that  is  the  tendency  of  a  multiparty 
system. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  sometimes  hear  it 
said  that  it  makes  no  difference  what  Is 
said  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  that 
votes  in  the  Senate  are  already  frozen  be- 
fore the  debate  starts  on  an  issue.  I  have 
always  denied  that,  because  in  my  per- 
sonal experience  I  know  that  many  times 
my  vote  in  the  Senate  has  been  changed 
by  either  an  unanswerable  argument  in 
the  coDunittee  report  or  by  speeches  on 
tlie  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  some  changes  in  our  electoral 
college  system,  although,  as  he  also 
knows,  I  happen  to  favor  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  President  in  the  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  does  the  Senator 
from  nUnois. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  the  pending  pro- 
posal first  came  before  the  Senate,  after 
giving  it  only  a  cursory  reading,  I 
thought  it  was  an  improvement.  I  went 
along  as  one  of  the  cosponsors,  reserving 
to  myself  the  right  to  vote  for  amend- 
ments, or  to  vote  against  the  entire  pro- 
posal if  debate  convinced  me  that  such 
should  be  my  vote. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  contributions  to 
this  debate  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  KJENmsoT],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask],  and  other 
Senators  have  convinced  me  that  the 
proposal  certainly  should  not  be  voted 
for  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  Intend  tomorrow  to 
vote  for  certain  amendments,  to  see  if 
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we  emnnot  obtain  some  amtlafaetoiT 
amendments.  If  not.  I  shall  rote  against 
tbe  entire  propoaaL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tliat  is  rery  ref  resh- 
Inc  news. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ur.  President.  I  have 
another  Item  to  disciiss  when  the  Sena- 
tor flnishes. 

Mr.  DOnCHjAa  I  shall  finish  yery 
shortly.    I  have  enly  a  few  more  paces. 


wouut 


WMVIUUAI. 


mtan 


Thus  far.  we  have  been  oTumif^^pg  the 
liOdge-Gossett  and  Mundt-Coudert  plans 
separately.  In  fact,  of  course,  they  are 
combined  in  the  substitute  amendment. 
We  are  faced  with  the  situation  that,  if 
passed  and  ratified,  the  States  could 
choose  the  method  they  desired  to  use. 
This  brings  almost  limitless  complica- 
tions, and  this  fact  alone  should  cause 
us  to  reject  this  two-headed  monster  or 
recommit  it  until  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee can  study  it  and  give  some  clear  in- 
formation as  to  its  consequences. 

Because  of  the  combination  we  are 
laboring  imder  unusual  and  unique  han- 
dicaps. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  offlclal 
public  statistics  of  the  actual  votes  for 
President  by  congressional  districts  in 
previous  elections.  Further,  such  fig- 
ures were  not  presented  to  us  by  the 
committee,  although  a  tabulation  was 
given  by  one  witness  based  on  the  best 
available  evidence.  Even  this  left  great 
uncertainty  for  the  elections  prior  to 
that  of  UM8.  We  have,  however,  found 
that  the  Congressional  Quarterly  did 
publish  such  unofficial  figures  for  the 
1952  election  tn  January  of  this  year. 
By  going  to  the  experts  and  by  mftint^g 
calciilations.  I  believe  we  are  now  able 
to  present  accurate  figures,  but  only  for 
19S2. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoio  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  cer- 
tain tables  from  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly Almanac,  which  I  am  using  by  per- 
mission. I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac  for  its 
willingness  to  allow  this  material  to  be 
reproduced  and  who  gave  permission  to 
me  to  use  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou>, 
as  follows  : 

Houae    tleetUm    percentages,    1950-54— Ter- 

centagt  of  Kitenhower  vote   hv  diatricts. 
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the  ficrtlon  patterns  (ur  th«  »M,  UW,  and  Mth  Con. 
nrwej,  and  also  the  fHrrmtifrp-t  of  th*  vote  which  PrpsU 
dent  Kl.H,-nhower  chiUkeU  up  m  earh  ormxreMiorMj  dfcw 
wict   In   J»6a.     Districts   ooii'Mstentfy   won   by   over  tw 

l>l8trlrts  In  the  M  to  «0  p«remt  bracket  are  key  disuictl" 
but  most  of  tbeni  nay  In  the  sanw  pajty.  l>istr,ct» 
wnirh  mimially  elert  ReT>r«<ent;\tt»v«  hy  Ipjs  thsn  sa 
perwut  of  the  lotiil  Tote  are  usually  doubtful  and  ran  to 
tlJ^^J'.'*'-  J ^'^"'''  "":''f  ihf  api.rupruite  year  coiunuis 
pertain  to  wlnnmc  nandl.late  In  each  election,  not  necw- 
■»rUy  to  present  boldor  of  sent. 


AMnniM: 

3  Andrews  (D)  _ 
1  Bojrkia  CL>J.. 


J7o«u«  election  pereentagea.  1950-54— rer- 
eentofe  of  Mtaenhower  tote  hf  diatrieta, 
i95a— ConUnuad 


Alabam*— Con. 

7  EUiot  (D) 

SOnuitfD) _ 

9  Hnddleston  (D) 

SJonea  (D) 

•  lUini  (D). 

4  Roberta  (D) 

•  Mden(D) 

Arteona: 

1  Rhodes  (R) 

2  rdall  (D) 

Arkan.^aa: 

1  OathinffS  fD) 

4  Harris  (D) 

3  Hays  (D) 

2  Mills  (D) 

6Norrpn  (D> 

»  Trimble  (D) 

CaUJornM: 

7  Allen  (R) _ 

•  Baldwui  (R) 

2En«le  (1» 

10  Out>!«er  (R) 

14  Haeen  (D) 

11  Johnson  (R) 

4  Maillinrd  (R) 

•  Miller  (D) 

3  Mo*«  (D)    ._..  . 

2»PhilIip<:  (R) 

IScndder  (R) 

5  Shelley  (D) 

r  SheptwrdCD) 

12Siak  (1)) „ 

UTe«(fue(R) 

2S  Iff  (K)     

30  Wihon  (R) 

»  Younirrr  (R) 

Lm  Aneeles  County: 

23  I)oyle(r»   

21  Uie5tMd(R) 

25  Hinin(t»(R) 

2B  Hinirtiaw  (R) 

19  HohtVId(D) 

22  Holt  (K) 

W  Honner(R) 

W  Jackson  (R) 

17  Kint  (U)  

24  I.ipecomb  (R) 

15  MeDonnoffh  (R)... 

26  Koowvelt  (D) 

Colorado: 

3  Aspimin  fD) 

3  Chenowtth  (R) 

2HiU(R) 

1  Rofers(D) 

Connrctirat: 

3  Cretella  (R) 

1  nodd  (I)) 

4  Aforano  (R) . 

3  Patterson  (R) 

AL  PadUk  (R) 

2Seely-Brown  (R).... 

Delaware: 

AL  McDowrD  (D).., 
Florida: 

2  Bennett  (D) 

1  ("ramer  (R) 

4  Fa.<<(Hl  (D) 

7  Haley  (I)) 

SHerlotK  (D) 

8  Matthews  (D)..  . 

•  Koffers  (U)  p) 

3Sike»  a>) 

Oeorrtu: 

«  Blitch  (D) 

10  Brown  (D) 

3  l>»Ti»  (D) 

4Flynt  (D) 

3  FoTT.'ster  (D) 

•  Landrum  (D) 

7  Laaham  (D) 

2  Pllcher  rD) 

1  Praaton  (D) 

•  Vtnaon  (D) 

Idaho: 

3  BudKe  (R) 

_    1  Plort  {£>} 

mtnois: 

16  Allen  fR) 

17  Arcods  (R) 

19  Clilperflpld  (R) 

25  Orav  (I» 

ai  -Mack  (D) 

TS  Ma.«)n  (R) „ 

>4  Prloa(U) ' 

14  Rmk1(R> 

30  SImpiinn  (R) 

33  »prtn(er  (R) 

W  Wide  iH) 

33  VursrU  (R) " 


UM 


(7t.») 

X 

X 
(91  «) 

X 

X 

X 


19S3 


ins) 

X 
X 

(87. 3) 
X 

X 
X 


lau 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

(93.7) 

X 


33. 1     M.  0  (ea  •) 

(02.1)  (X.9)  (oai) 


ik» 


(sr.n 


(«&  J)  (sa  8) ." 


sail 


aai 


(37. 1) 
Sl.t 
47..% 

(sa3) 


aa.7    as 

(57.0)  (54.0) 


(54.0)    5L9     6&7        UJf) 


J         i 


S&l    ~ 


S7.S 


«!.• 


(#r  0 


& 
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1903 

Ika 
pvoent 


•toctod  Jm.  n.^iUS!' «"«» i>«- »'  »«»*i  «"•«»»  o- » 


Chleaco-Cook  Coanty: 

7  Bowler  (D) 

12  BoyJe  (D) 

U  Church  (R) 

1  Dawasn  (D) 

SOordoo  (D) 

M>  HoffBiMi  (R) 

6  Kluecymkl  (D) 

4McVey  (R)   

3  Mtirray  (D) 

•  O'Brten  (D) 

3  0'Hara  (D) 

IISilMhMI  (R) 

,      9  Yat«»  (D) 

Indiana: 

4Ad.<tir(R) 

A  Beamer  (R) 

7  Bn»y  (R) 

It  Brownson  (R) 

3  Crumiiarker  (R)... 

3  Denton  (1)» .... 

2nallerk  (R) 

fliliirden  (R) 

10  li;)rvey  (R> 

I  Nfaditen  (D) 

9WUKn(R) 

Iowa; 

I  Ciinninithani  (R).. 

«  Dolllv^r  (K) 

3f)roM  (R» 

8Hueven  (R) 

7  J<TT»n  (R> 

4  I^Compte  (R)  

1  .><chweniel  (R) 

2TaDe(R) 

Kansas 

1  Avery .-.^...._ 

3neorre  (R) „, 

»Hotw  (R) 

4  Reea(R) 

IScrlvner  (R) 

•  Hmlth  (R) 

Ken  tacky: 

4  Cbelf  (D)  

1  Orrcory  (D) 

3Ni»tcher  (D) _. 

7  Perkins  (D) 

3  R'>Hilon  (R) 

•  PiW  (R) „ 

S.^lienee  (D).._. 

,      6  Watts  (D) 

Louisiana: 

2  Bom*  (D) 

4  Brooks  (D) 

I  Robert  fD^ 

8  liaof  (I» 

•  Morrlmn  (D) 

5  Pnssman  fD>    

7  Thonip<m»i  (D)...._ 

3  W  Jlis  (U) 

Maine- 

I  HalefR) 

3  .V(rlntirv(R> ... 

3  N.»son(R) 

Maiybind: 

3  Devereu*  (R).._... 

4  Falton  (I)) 

7  Frle.lelrl>> 

3  Oarinatt  (D) 

e  Ilvde<K» 

8  I.ankford  (D) 

1  MUler  IR) 

rhu.<ptts: 


a  4) 
1) 

«.« 
(75  3) 
(8^4) 

37. 3 
(73.3) 

831 
(53  «) 
(71  7) 
(«I  •) 

80  9 

(•a  3) 


1903     1980 


<7ftO) 
88.7 
TOit 

(73  8) 

(89.0) 
«5lO 

<M  •) 
8A.8 
84  8 

(03.1) 

(51. 4) 
•9  4 

(83.4) 


m.% 


tki 


83.3     t3.B 

(5&9) 
(M.K) 
(M.  4) 
(aa  4), <.«.»» 

an. 2    .MO 

•i  4  I  «.  8 
(61  0),(»i4) 

(oa  9)  (se.  3) 


6  BaUs (H) 

3  Roland  (D) 

MCorlts  (R) 

4  l><inohuc  (D) 

I  neurits  (R). 

7  Lane  fl>)    

8  Macili>nalil  (D)... 
14  %fnrtln  fRi 

13  Mi-CVifTnark  (D)..I 
ttNK-boison  (K) 

II  ONriB  (D) 

3PhUbin(D> 

8  Rofen  (R)    

n  WinicMwarth  (Bj... 
MMiHran 

12  Bennett  (R) 

•  B«T»«lr»  (R)   

inrederWrf  (H)...  . 
18  \hytvirm  (R) 

8  Ford  (Hi    

6  lUv^orth  (D) ■ 

4  HftfTman  (R) [ 

3John.<H>n  (RJ  .       .^ 

II  Knot  fR) I..  ' 

3  Mrivler  (R) ....| 

9  Thompson  (»">'     .'" 
7Wolooft(R) 

Oatrolt-Wavne  OoiMitr: 
l3l)|ia»(l)) , 

tt  Dtncelt  fP)  -, 


S&8 


87.0 


(«.n  (•!•>  (61.4) 
<n.7)  (BS.7)'l8«.|) 


at  n 

(**.*) 

(71.  ti 

(W.O 


(5.«) 
(tint) 

U0T) 


(itn 
(M.(rt 

w  n 

(7«i) 

(«4n 


(Mfi 
(fi.S) 

va.s) 


tr. 


1956 
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Haute  election  pereentagea.  1950-54 — Per- 
centage  of  Eisenhower  vote  by  dittricta, 
1952 — (Continued 


1M3 

1954 

1952 

1950 

I«e 
percent 

rMrnft-Wayne  Coonty 

— <'on. 

17  Orffnths  (D) 

(52. 2) 

5X9 

(rr.*) 

K,  I/>slnskl  (D) 

(«7.9)  (in.7)' 

(il5) 
(19. 1) 

I  Ma<hrowlct(D) 

(m.i) 

(H4.2)  (82.2) 

14  KttlMMlt  (U> 

(56.2) 

(83.0) 

(il.Oi 

>f  fnnesota: 

7  AndersM)  (R).. 

52.6 

62.6 

61.7 

M9.#) 

I  Andrenen  'R> 

fiOi» 

<NI.4 

67.1 

(«5  9) 

«  niafnik  (D) 

(71.8) 

fA2.6) 

(ra.V) 

(.". «) 

ftJudd  (R)   

55. « 

.'W.2 

f«.7 

(M..T) 

9  Knui.son  (D) 

f.M.2> 

(80.5) 

(61.9) 

(iro) 

6  Marshall  (I)» 

(«I.V) 

(52.6) 

f56.2) 

(«'  6) 

4  Mc<'arthy  (D) 

SO'Hara  (R) 

(«.10) 

(61.7) 

(ea4) 

(i(.4) 

57.9 

67.7 

59.6 

(o;.  <) 

3  Wier  fD) 

(M.4) 

(82.2) 

(61. 7) 

(tf<'.7) 

Mls>iLs»lppl: 

1  AbemKhT  (D)........ 

eColmer  (D) 

X 

X 

(Sf.T) 

X 

X 

(87."9) 

Ui.t) 

3  Smith  (D).    

X 

(87  2) 

X 

(ib.  9) 

3  Whitten  (D) 

X 

X 

(H>.0) 

4  Willianis(l» 

X 

X 

(Sl.lt 

6  Wlnslead  (D) 

Mlaiiourl: 

h  Bolltnr  fD) 

X 

(94.1) 



(31.  f) 

fSlW 

'16.0) 

(i1  f) 

9  Cannon  d)) 

(.■!•. 0)  (.S4.7) 

(St  t) 

8  Caniahan  (D>   

(.'.7.  2) 

(.W  8) 

(SO  ')•) 

4  Chrbtopher  (D) 

(fitM)\  53.3 

* 

(H»i 

(S»  !f) 

2  Curtis  (R) 

54.7      a«,9 

«  Hull  (D> 

(53.6)    .W.4 

(SS  «) 

10  Jones  (l)>  

(aa.<*)!(«io.7) 

(iS  i) 

1  Karsten  (l» 

«W.3):'A4.2) 

iiO  t) 

11  Moulder  (U) 

(fA.^}  (.V).4) 

(S3  f) 

7Hhorl  (R)   

.■».  t,     Al.  7 

(H9) 

3  Sullivan  tO). ....... 

(;L0)  V64.8) 

(344) 

Montana- 

2  Flare  fR)   

Ml.  6     A2  n 

54  1 

Cf  <7) 

1  Metcalf  (D) 

(56.0)  (50.3)  (60.2) 

(47*) 

Nebraska: 

2Cha»e  (R)   

.■52.9 

S6.1 

«3.  5 

(JM  t) 

3  Hirrison  (R) 

••i.  2 

71  9 

nA.9 

(7 1  .1) 

4  Miller  (R>   

70.4 

73  3 

fAH 

(73.9) 

1  Weaver  (R) 

50.6 

WO     64.5 

(71. 1!) 

Kevada 

AL  Younf  (R) 

54.5 

50.5 

(52.8) 

(ct.  a 

K«-w  Ilainp^hire: 

2  Bnss  (R) 

fiO.4 

66.4 

64.5 

C^  .<) 

1  Merrr.w  (R) 

50.2 

0U.2 

67.5 

(M.7) 

New  Jersey: 

11  Addonlirlo  fD> 

(.VLS) 

(52^2) 

(.M.  f.) 

(st.n 

3  Auchlnrl'>«  (R) 

57.6 

64.4 

82.4 

(''•».  i\ 

8Canf»eld  (R) 

&4.H 

flS.6 

63.6 

(fit.  on 

5  Frrlinrhiiysen  (K).. 

59.3 

«2  2 

M  6 

2  Hand  (R> 

n3.  A 

A3.4 

54.3 

(f9.  i) 

12  Kean  (R) 

.Ul 

.M.  8 

53.  I 

(ij.!!) 
(K.f) 

BOsmers  (H) 

ai.2 

AA2 

.^7.8 

10  RodlnofD) 

(63.4)  (.Vl»)  (61  0) 

iCS.S) 
Ui  i) 

].1Sleniin!-ki(D) 

(rAX)  (.%5.l)  (51.9) 

4Tbonin(ion  (D) 

14  Tumulty  fl>) 

(5,'t.4)|(5t.7> 

(5i2) 

(i9.'J) 

(«2.4)!(5t.d) 

(59.2) 

(SO.',) 

7  Widnall  (R) 

(At.  2) 

IKS 

69.7 

(€9.r) 

6  Willums  fD) 

(56.1) 

63.9 

62  2 

(00.  0 

I  Wolrerton  (B) 

54.3 

55.0 

56.7 

(iS.6) 

New  Mexico: 

AL  I^enirxev  (D) 

(.■», :.) 

f.W.O)  (.16.  f.) 

(SS.  i) 

AL  Fenundet  (D) 

(88L7) 

(52.3)  (5a4) 

(«.<) 

New  York 

3  Berkn-  (R) 

88.3 

65.4 

...... 

«J<3) 

37  Cole  (R).   

71.7 

69.4 

(71.9) 

2  l>ero«ini«n  (R) 

63.7 

aR.8 

...... 

(71  1) 

WfJamhIe  ( R) 

64.0 

67.3 

(«7.(f) 

27  Owinn  (H) 

57.2 

511.8 

------ 

(«ff.S) 

32  Kearney  (R) 

61.5 

67.4 

64.1 

<ff7  «) 

.W  Kralinit  (R) 

71.9 

09.3 

(«W.«) 

31  Kllburn  i  K) 

68.1 

e».o 

ina.ti 

40  .Miller  (R) 

60  9 

59.6 

(i9.tt 

30  O'Brien  (D) 

(61  2) 

(51  7) 

(Si.  S) 

9<i()sTrrtar  (R) 

A4.  H 

TA% 

(«;.«) 

42Pill!on  (R) 

57.6 

.S8.3 

(se.h) 

41  Radwan  (R) 

C3.  1 

S&9 

(SI ») 

43  R»^l  (R) 

64.8 

66.3 

(«8.<-) 

.\.S  Hiehlman  (B) 

63.5 

63.2 

ei.'i 

(«.0) 

an  .«t.  (i«.rpe  (R) 

A4  9 

fi5.6 

61.8 

(«.*•) 

3BT*ber  (R). 

rA4 

flO.9 

(73.  i) 

31  Taylor  (R) 

66.3 

70  6 

(71.  S) 

1  Wainwright  (R) 

A3.1 

604 

(7A.S) 

29  Wharton  (R) 

aA.s 

69.  8 

'65.' 8" 

(7t.i) 

S4  Willinms  (R) 

59.3 

58.8 

(99.7) 

New  York  City: 

8  Anfuao  (D). ......... 

(77.7) 

(MS) 

>*•••* 

(W.f) 
(«/.5l 

f>  Boach  (R) 

51.7 

83.6 

.••••. 

34  Buckley  (U) 

(57.6) 

(46.5) 

Xts.i) 

llCeller  (D) 

(83.5) 

(73.8) 

WCoudert  (R) 

50.3 

67.0 

(ST.C) 

30  Davidson  (D) 

7  Di-laney  (D) 

(67.3) 
(89.0) 

(00  2) 

.••••• 

tto.s) 

(51.0) 

(se.r) 

23  DoUlniter  (D) 

IMDonovM)  (U).     .... 

(75.6) 

(83.8) 

.••*  — 

(«.^ 

X 

X 

.„,^, 

(43.0) 

12  Dom  (R)..... 

22  Fine  (D) 

81.3 

6X7 

,,,TT 

(«7.8) 

(5(«.0) 

25  Kino  (R) 

50.4 

sal 

.,,,. 

(S7.f> 

-    6  Uolttman  (D) 

(64.8) 

(49.3) 

(.SI.  I) 

Uouae  election  percentages.  1950-54 — Per- 
centage  of  Eisenhower  vote  by  districta, 
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1953 

1954 

1952 

19S0 

Ike 
percent 

New  York  City-Con. 

10  Kelly  (D) 

(76. 8);  (71. 2) 

(91. e) 

9  Keorh  (D) , 

(71.1) 

(01.  1) 

(iO.  .5) 

19  Klein  (D) 

(74.6) 

(66.0) 

(9S.T) 

4  Latham  (R) 

.M.2 

62.6 

(69.0) 

13  Muller  (D) 

(7K.  8) 

(68.3) 

(10.  9) 

16  Powell  (D) 

(77.6) 

(7.3.9) 

(17.0) 

\f>  Kay  (K) 

51.6 

57.9 

(67.  S) 

14  Roonpy  (D) 

(73.1) 

(64.2) 

ai.e) 

21  Z<>kT>lto  (D) 

(67. 8) 

63.4 

(37.0) 

North  Carolina: 

9  Alexander  (D) 

(52.2) 

(51.5) 

(61.1) 

(S8.  t) 

3  Banlen  fD) 

(77.3) 

(76.  1) 

X 

(.1.5.9) 

1  Bonner  (D) 

(92.  5) 

X 

(92.8) 

(M.7) 

7Carlyte(D) 

(>1.2) 

X 

(S4.0) 

(39.9) 

6  Chatham  (D) 

((».2) 

X 

X 

(HI) 

4Cooley  (D) 

X 

(75.8) 

(72.8) 

(S7.  9) 

«IVane  (D) 

(5'<.  1) 

(59.9) 

(59.  6) 

UK.  9) 

6  Durham  (D) 

(74.  2) 

(Aa.6) 

(76.4) 

(*T.  i) 

2  Fountain  (D) 

X 

(94.8) 

X 

US.  8) 

10  Jonas  (R) 

57.5 

S7.4 

(52.3) 

(59.0) 

11  Jones  (D)    

(67.  5^ 

(63.0) 

(68.8) 

(SO.  0) 

12  Shiif.ird  (D) 

(61.5) 

(56.9) 

(63.7) 

(61.  S) 

North  I>akot<t: 

A I  Burdlck  fR) 

71.7 

78.4 

77.0 

(71.  IT) 

Al  Krufger  (K) 

62.4 

X 

65.6 

(71. 0) 

Ohio: 

9  Ashley  (D)  (») 

(36.4) 

(40.9) 

(B1.7) 

14  \>-n-s(R) 

54.6 

S«(.6 

(SO.  S) 

13  Baumhart  (R) 

W».  1 

SH.8 

at. «) 

R  Belts  (K» 

63.0 

6R.7 

(08.  S) 

22  Bolton.  F.  P.  (R)... 

SB.  3 

58.8 

(SO.  0) 

11  Bolton.  O.  P.  (R)... 

fi.V3 

.W.8 

(■57.  *) 

lA  Bow  (R) 

5R.3 

64.4 

(S«.  9) 

7  Brown  (R)    

62.2 

X 

(ftt.  n) 

5  ClevonfTcr  (R) 

.■■9.5 

63.2 

(Of.  t) 

30  Fciehan  (D) 

(67.  7) 

(65.1) 



U7.3) 

18  Hays  (D)  

(57.3) 

(.56.8) 

'sd's') 

(40.0) 

15  H»nder«>n  (R) 

54.0 

(•^.3^ 

(OtS) 

2  Hos.*  (Rl    

6«.4 

.w.e 

(SH.  5) 

10  Jenkins  (R> 

61.  7 

64.0 

(«0>6) 

19  Kirwan  (D) 

<C7. 5- 

(60.3) 

(H.t) 

4  .Mcf-ulloch  (R) 

67.6 

68.3 

(fH.9) 

17  McOre?or  (R) 

64.6 

6H.2 

(M.9) 

23  Minshall  (R) 

67.5 

64.6 

('-■».  4) 

«  Polk  (D)    

(52.  2) 

(50. 1) 

(St  9) 

3  Schenck  (R) 

ti.t> 

51.1 

(SS.  0) 

1  Pcherer  (R) 

64.3 

61.6 

(00.7) 

21  Vanik  (D) 

(7C  Oi 

(68.6) 

Ct.  7) 

12  Vorys(R) 

61.5 

62.3 

'ei'i' 

(60.9) 

Oklahoma: 

3  Albert  (D) 

(81.3) 

(77.9) 

(97.n 

I  BHrher  (R) 

.■i«.8 

.W.6 

('•5.  t) 

2  Kdmondson  (D) 

(04.7) 

(M».  2) 

(5/.  4) 

5  Jonnnn  (D) ... 

(06. 0; 

(6Z4) 

(50  S) 

4  8t<»pd  (D) 

X 

(5^.7) 



ut.  n 

6  Wickersham  (D) 

(68.3) 

(63.3) 

... 

(69.7) 

OrciKwi- 

2  Coon  (R) 

52.6 

58.8 

55.4 

(«./) 

4  Elbworth  (R) 

6.\9 

66.3 

.'9.5 

(rf.9) 

3  (Ireen  (I)) 

(52.  4) 

54.0 

60.7 

(65.0) 

1  Norblad  (R) 

t>3.0 

6(i.0 

66.5 

(69.6) 

Pennsvtvania: 

30  "Buchanan  (D) 

(69  0) 

(63.6) 

(?8.5) 

17  Bush  (R) 

56.5 

61.1 

(«.  8) 

loCarrlpit  (R) 

.V>.5 

53.6 

(BS.  9) 

2.*i  Clark  (D)  

(5&.  5) 

50.4 

liT 

(5/.ff) 

2«Corhett  (R) 

60.6 

fil.7 

(.5S.  8) 

9l)aifue  (R) 

02.6 

66.2 

'67."2" 

(87.5) 

2>*  Fberharter  (D) 

((>5.1) 

(56.  7) 

*-.-.. 

(it.t) 

12  Fentnii  (R) 

55.5 

60.7 

56.  S 

(00.  t) 

n  Flood  (D) 

(5a  9) 

.'!0.2 

(64.4) 

(Si.  8) 

27  Fulton  (R) 

23f>avln(R) 

6Z8 

62.6 

"**"*" 

(56.1) 

r.1.9 

67.8 

(r«.  /) 

7  James  (R) 

60.9 

61.7 

"6i7" 

(01.  g) 

24  Kenms  (R) 

52.0 

.^7.l 

57.0 

(68.0) 

21  Kelley  (D) 

(61. 1) 

(52.9) 

(KJ.  1) 

(43. « 

KKins  (R) 

13  MrConnell  (R) 

51.2 

50.3 

5K.2 

(«.*) 

64.3 

66.4 

66.2 

(66.9) 

20  Morcan  (I)) 

(65.3) 

(59.1) 

...... 

<98.0) 

Ifi  Muinma  (R) 

59.8 

61.7 

(66.0) 

19  Wiiifflcy  (D) 

(51.0) 

52.3 

(58.  V 

14  Rhodes  (D) 

(62.0) 

(49.7) 

(iols) 

(Sti) 

22.'<'>ylor  (R) 

51.9 

52.4 

52.5 

(48.9) 

ISSlmpwn  fR) 

55.9 

63.5 

(«4.S) 

3U  Van  Zaodt  (R) 

56.3 

6Z8 

"m.b 

(«t.9) 

15WalUT(D) 

(61.6) 

(54.8) 

m.z) 

(fi9.0 

Philadelphia: 

1  Barrett  (D) 

3  Byrne  (D) 

4Chndoff  (D) 

(51.6) 

(68.2) 

(63.8) 

(99.9) 

(55.4) 

58.4) 
(68.9) 

(50.3) 

(it.  7} 
(90.^ 

(66.7) 

(57.6) 

2  Oranahan  (D) 

(61.3) 

(61.8) 

(67.0) 

(99.0) 
(i6.6) 

6  0reen  (D) 

(55.0) 

(54.2) 

(55.5) 

6  Scott  (R) 

60.6 

6L7 

fiao 

(fil.9) 

Rhode  Island: 

2Fo«artv(p) 

1  Forand  (D)... 

(60.4) 

(53.4) 

(fia«) 

(61. g) 

(89.3) 

(64.9) 

(68.2) 

(49.9) 

South  Carolina: 

A  A.hmnr.(r>)      , 

SDora(D) 

X 

X 

X 

(98.9) 

X 

X 

m 

>  Low  election  pereentaee  due  to  S-way  contest  tn  1964. 


Houae  election  percentages.  1950-54 — Per- 
centage of  EiaenhovDCT  vote  by  districta, 
1 952-r<k>ntlnued 


South  Carol'na— Con. 

«  McMillan  (D)  (*).. 

6  Richards  (D) 

2  Riley  :D) 

1  Rivera  (D) 

South  Dakota: 

?  Berry  (R) 

1  Lovre  (R) 

Tennessee: 

2  Bak^'r  (R).. 

6  Bass  (D). 

8  Cooper  (D) 

9  Davis  (D) 

4  Evins  (D) 

3  Frarier  Cl>) 

7  Murray  (D) .._ 

6  Priest  fD) 

1  Rceoe  (R) 

Texas: 

5  Aljfpr  fR) 

14  Bell  (D) 

2  Brooks  (D) 

17  Burleson  (D) 

AL  Dies  (D) 

7  Dowdv  (D) 

21  FLsJicr  (D) 

SOpntrv  (D) 

ISIkard  (D) 

20  Kilday  (D) 

15  Kileore  (D) 

19  Mahon  (D) 

1  Patman  'D) 

11  Poape  (D) 

4  Rarhum  (D) 

m  Roe.-rs  (D) 

16  Kutherford  (D).. 

6  Toapue  (D) 

8  Thomas  (D) 

9  Thompson  (D).. 
10  Thomberry  (D). 

12  Wright  (D) 

UUlr 

2  Dawson  (R) 

1  Dixon  (R) „ 

Vermont: 

AL  Prouty  (R) 

VIrfinia: 

4  Abbitt  (D) 

10  Brovhill(R) 

3  0ar>'(D) 

2  Hardy  (D) 

7  Harr-jion  (D) 

9  Jennings  (D) 

6Poff(R). 

1  Robe.<wn  (D) 

8  Smith  (D) 

5  Tuck  (D) 

Washinmon: 

4  Holmes  (R) 

5  Horan  (R) 

3  Mack  (R) 

AL  Mairauson  (D).. 

1  Pellv  (R). 

6  Tollefson  (R) 

2  Westland  (R) 

West  Virginia: 

3  BaUev  (D) 

4  Bumside  (D) 

6  Byrd  (O) 

6  Kee(D) 

1  MoUohan  (D) 

3  StaKRcrs  (D) 

Wisconsin: 

8B>Tnes(R) 

3  Davis  (R) 

9  Johnson  (D) 

7  Laird  (R). 

10  O'Konski  (R) 

6Reu3»(D) 

1  Smith  (R).. 

6  Van  Pelt  (R) 

3  Withrow  (R) 

4  Zablockj  (D) 

Wyoming: 

AL  Thomson  (R)„_ 


1954 


X 
X 
X 
X 

62.7 
68.0 

58.0 
X 
X 

(83.5) 
X 

(6<>.2) 

X 
(90.8) 
62.5 

52.9 
(93. 8) 

X 

X 
(88.0) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
(64.9) 

X 

X 

(62. 1) 
X 
X 
X 

57.2 
53.4 

61.4 

X 

.^^.7 

(58.0) 
(74.4) 
(74.2) 
(50.5) 
62.3 

X 
(66.6) 

X 

61.0 
58.6 
64.9 
(57.6) 
52.  C 
65.2 
52.4 

(68.9) 

(50. 2) 
(62.7) 
(67.  5) 
(52.7) 
(55.0) 

62.0 
54.0 

(55.  4) 
59.1 
59.7 

(52. 2) 
54.4 
6Z6 
62.1 

(7L1) 

6&2 


1952 


X 

(93.9) 
X 
X 

os.o 

68.5 

68.9 
X 
X 
X 
X 
(70.0) 


1950 


X 
X 
X 
X 

60.3 
6a8 

5Z2 

'x  ■ 

X 


19.12 

Ike 

percent 


X 

X 

(67.5) 

X 

65.9 

46.5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(79.0) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(91.1) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(93.9) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(52.  5) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(77.8) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(80.6) 

52.5 

(53.4) 

60.6 

(51. 1) 

71.8 

73.4 

X 

X 

50.2 

(57. 7) 

X 

X 

X 

(79.1) 

(69.4) 

51.7 

(38.4) 

51.5 

X 

X 

(81.0) 

X 

X 

X 

67.5 

64.3 

56.0 

54.8 

53.3 

S2.9 

(50.5) 

51.4 

(51. 4) 

59.8 

60.5 

54.2 

61.2 

(53.4) 

(64.4) 

53.3 

(51.6) 

(55.6) 

(61.6) 

163.8) 

(66.7) 

(52.9) 

(51.7) 

(61. 6) 

(54.3) 

73.6 

62.0 

6Z9 

57.6 

65.2 

70.8 

72.3 

68.3 

67.4 

57.0 

51.6 

51.11 

69.4 

57.2 

71.7 

65.0 

7&1 

58.8 

(64.3) 

(6a  9) 

oai 

64.6 

(4.9.0 
(95.9) 
(57.  i\ 
(6t.  1) 

(70S) 
(6».0 

(69.  g) 
(99.0) 
(99.6) 
(47.  .5) 
(99. 9) 
(Si.  9) 
(i7. 1) 
(il.  0) 
(69.6) 

(69.  (f) 
(51.  f) 
(43.7) 
(Si.  9) 
(59.  t) 
(45.5) 
(01.6) 
(50.7) 

(iS.i) 
(56.  S) 
(5-5.  S) 
(50.  t) 
(iP.S) 
(itO) 
(if.  9) 
(69.1) 
(59.4) 
(9X0) 
(57.7) 
(-54.0) 
(4^.*) 
(5C.S) 

(Sit.f) 
(60.1) 

(.71.  S) 

(i6.S) 
(60.9) 
(01.0) 
(47. ») 
(S4.4) 
(69.0) 
(6t.8) 
(St.t) 
(57.6) 
(59.6) 

(*r.D 

(56.  t) 
(59.  4) 
(54.3) 
(St.  9) 
(50.9) 
(6i.S) 

m.s) 

(55.6) 
(44-5) 
(99.9) 
(ia.t) 
(St.O) 

(68.  t) 
(60.7) 
(64.4) 
(67.5) 
(57.6) 
(Si.  8) 
(59. 6) 

(«8.4) 
(68.9) 
08.0) 

(69.7) 


•  Elsenhower  carried  fith  District  althouirh  his  peroent- 
■Ce  was  less  than  SU  percent  on  independeut  ticket. 


Democratic  perooitases  of  tbe  total  vote,  roman  flKures 
in  parentheses. 
Republican  peroentaires,  Uirhtrace  flftures. 
IndependMit  percentages,  liphUaoe  italic  fiimres 
Eisenhower  percentages,  italic  figuree  in  purontheael. 
X,  no  major  party  opposition. 
Blank  space  in  1950  column  Indicates  redistrlctinc. 

Com^led  from  data  from  the  Republican  Confrte- 
■jonal  Campaign  Committee,  the  Democratic  Nattooal 
Committee,  and  official  SUte  returns. 


p 


■^3^ 


.•t  ' 
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StaU  hy  StmU  elttUroi  voU  hy  e^nfnuwnal  dUiriet  (Muttdt-Coudtrii  wutkod,  J96t  «2«c<»M, 

and  comparattM  jtfurM 


State 


Alabama... 

ArliofM 

Arkanaa*... 
California.. 

Colorado 

Connect  Irat 

D«lawar 

Florida. 


CD 


bowel 
imcaut 

aieaor 
popular 

TOt«, 

1M3 


Kentucky........ 

Louisiana........ 

MaiM 

Maryland 

M?MHchiiaatts... 

Michiima 

MiaDeKta 

M  inissippL. 

MiasoaH 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Oampahir*.. 

.Now  Jrrsey . 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
Nortb  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orpfon    ... 

reiirk.<(ytTanta 

Rhtxlc  Island 

South  Carolina.... 

South  I>akota 

Tennessee 

Tens _... 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waahimtton 

West  Virginia 

WiMODsm 

WyomLog 


Total. 


«13 
ttS 

•as 
a&7 

•i.s 
>&e 
ao.s 

•&4 

•II 

tail 

t3.S 

«K8 
«.8 
«7.1 
M.0 
U.4 

M.a 

•5.4 

Mie 

M.7 
•0.4 
«.3 
«.4 
•0.9 
•OlS 
•6.4 
A&5 
4«.I 
71.0 

86.8 
•4.6 
•0.fi 
8Z7 
80.9 
4S.3 
•0.3 
10.0 
•3.1 
18^9 
71.5 
80.3 
•4.3 
48.1 
•1.0 
•3.7 


«D 


CoagTMiloBal 
dlitricta  ear- 


<« 


A 


•S.1 


M 


18 
H) 


M) 


V 

90 

U 


&. 


307 


10 


Elaetoral  ««(• 

by  roniwlniia 

dirtrtet  (Mnadt- 

CoodcrC  BMtb- 

•d.UaB 


▲ 
howar 


0 
14 

8 
0 

4 

1 

0 

M) 

1 

a 

0 

•> 

8 

0 
0 
3 
0 
4 
1 
0 


138 


90 

12 

10 

8 

3 

1 

• 

8 

12 

16 

0 

1 

• 

4 

• 

4 

13 

4 
« 

4 
4 

31 

7 
6 

32 
3 
3 
4 
S 

16 
4 
3 

10 
0 
3 

11 
3 


<373 


11 

0 


U 


1 

10 


10 


a> 


BapobUeu 

OOntTM- 

■lontl  can 


itac* 

of  pinwilir 
1803 


» 


OoQ^PMRiona] 
,«_   1M3 


•IM 


•  4 

•aia 

14.3 
8Z3 
U.» 

83.7 
•1.0 

a&» 

••.'4 
•10 
•6.5 
•8.7 
SO  4 
47  8 
ft.7 
MLO 
•1.8 

aa.* 
•3:4 
•4.0 
Xi 
47  8 
86.4 
i«.3 
U.8 
•9.1 
86.9 
48.0 
52.4 
SXO 
78.4 

54.3 

41.1 
•1.3 
53L3 
4&.9 

ZO 
•8.6 
29.1 

1.3 
•6.6 
71.8 
31  0 
56.5 
46.1 
11.6 
•0.1 


By 
Repab- 


10 


Damo- 
cfata 


321 


m 


• 
1 
6 

11 
2 
1 
0 
8 

10 
1 
• 
1 
0 

1 

• 

8 
0 

4 
• 
7 
1 
0 
• 
0 
• 
3 

16 

11 
0 


(I) 


State  hcWaton 

oootrol,  I)«e. 

1.1964 


• 
0 

11 
3 
• 
0 
7 

32 
0 
0 
7 
1 
• 
1 
0 


213 


D 
D 

D 

II 
R 
D 
D 

n 

D 

R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
D 
D 
R 
D 
R 
R 
O) 
D 
D 
R 

^ 
R 

R 
D 
R 

D 

R 

R 
D 
R 

R 

m 

D 
R 

n 

D 

R 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
R 


Wy 


D 
D 
D 
R 
R 
R 
D 
D 
I> 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
D 
D 
R 
D 
D 
R 

D 
D 

^ 
R 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 

R 
D 
R 
D 
D 
D 
R 
D 
D 
R 
R 
D 
D 
D 
R 
R 


AlMO&r 


OOMMIMATKnm 


'  Nonpartisan. 
'  IndrueQileat. 
'  Tied. 

*  70.6  percent. 

•  39.4  parc«nt. 

*'.°"f"\^'^™"'  ^t^Sf'^V!^^^  Qnartwiy  Almanac.  toI.  IX.  p.  618  0953):  ealamn  S.  Confresstenal  Qoar- 
leriy  AJmaMc,  to  I  XI.  p  716-17  (1U66):  column  7.  Coogreaiiooal  Qoartwly  Almanac.  toL  XlTp.  713  (19M)r 
Symbols:  K-Republioan:  D—D«mo<Tatic.  »  v  •— /. 

happen,  depending  on  which  altematlve 
the  Individual  States  selected. 

I  repeat,  this  ia  both  possible  and 
probable,  and  could  happen  without 
changing  a  single  vote. 

Thus,  although  we  can  apply  the 
Lodge-Oossett  ssrstem  to  previous  elec- 
tion statistics,  and  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  outcome  would  have 
been — and  If  we  had  the  precise  figures 
for  presidential  voting  by  congressional 
districts  for  all  past  elections,  we  could 
apply  the  Mundt-Coudert  formula  to 
past  election  results  and  could  say  with 
certainty  what  the  outcome  would  have 
beenr-with  this  hybrid  system,  we  get  a 
range  of  possible  results  which  number 
381.474,976.710.666  or  2  to  the  48th  power. 

This  is  true.  Mr.  President.  It  is  ri- 
diculous. Mr.  President.    And  it  could 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  second  place 
the  combinations  which  are  possible 
under  this  dual  system  are  almost  limit- 
less. We  have  48  States.  Each  State 
can  select  one  or  another  alternative. 
Thus,  the  number  of  combinations 
which  are  possible  under  this  amend- 
ment are  at  least  two  to  the  48th  power — 
2"*.  This  means  that  there  are  281.- 
474,976.710,656  different  combinations  of 
electoral  votes  which  could  be  produced 
in  any  election  under  this  hybrid  mon- 
strosity. 

Thus,  in  almost  any  election,  except  a 
huge  popular  landslide,  with  the  same 
niunber  of  votes  in  exactly  the  same 
States,  districts,  counties,  towns,  wards, 
and  precincts,  a  range  of  results  stretch- 
ing from  a  RepubUcan  landslide  to  stale- 
mate to  a  Democratic  landslide  could 


happen  without  changing  a  alngle  vote 
Id  a  single  preeinct. 

Let  me  give  some  examples,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. First.  let  OS  take  the  1948  elec- 
tion. I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  placed  in  the  Rscosb  a  tabulation 
showing  how  the  result  of  the  1948  elec- 
tion.  by  combining  the  formulas  In  this 
amendment,  would  have  given  Dewey 
the  most  electoral  votes  and  which, 
under  the  50-percent  provision  of  the 
amendment  before  us.  would  have 
thrown  the  election  into  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ubie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooas 
as  follows  : 

194M  election :  Dewey  with  mott  eleetorat 
votea  bjf  State— Choice  o/  •y<(«ai  mott 
/mvoruble  to  Dewey 


euto 


Arkansas 

CalKomla. 

CoIotmIo „ 

Connecttctlt.... 

rviaware 

PVirida 

Oeorfla. 

Idaha 

nilnoia 

Indiana 

Iowa _.. 

Kentncky....... 

Louisiana........ 

Maine 

Maryland 

MnaMchoartta.. 

MicMKaa 

Minn»*->ta. ...... 

Mi»iMJppl .. 

Mw*Hjri..._... 

Vlontana,.... 

Npbraska 

N«-ra<ia 

New  ilamr<ablre 

New  Jersey 

New  Mpiieo. 

New  Y"rk 

North  Camhoa. 
.North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklatyma 

PennsylvanJa.... 
Rbo>lr  Wand-.., 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Trnneaaee 

Trxaa ....... 

Utah... 

▼ennoot . ... 

Virginia 

Wasblnrton..;.. 
West  Vinttnla.... 

WLscon.sln .... 

WyoininK '. 


Total. 


Symbols:  I^-O-Lodce^oaMt.    M-C- Mundt-Cou- 
dert. 

T^!^^>lil'*r^  ***  I-odfe-Ooasett  farmola.  Senator 
Tart  »  tabj«i,  ConitT«wionaJ  Re<wd.  TohjnM  96,  pvt  1. 
paB.»mi-12ri;  for  MundtCoudert  formula.  Drouth 

Wlva  8  Ubies  on  pp.  274-275  a<  beartnjs  on  U.J.Rei.  11. 
Bd  Con«.,  Irt  sr*. 

♦fcl^'SJl."^'  ^  "^^'""^  '"*'  ''•rtional  dlMrnMadca  for 
the  effeet  of  vot«  for  3d.  4th.  and  araii  tth  party  eaodl- 
dat«s  is  not  clear  In  ermj  am.         "^  "*"  »*"'  ""^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  by 
using  the  alternative  mo*t  favorable  to 
Dewey  in  each  of  the  48  States,  the 
electoral  result  would  have  been  260.4 
electoral  votes  for  Dewey  and  228 J  elec- 
toral votes  for  Truman. 

This  result  would  have  happened 
without  the  shift  of  a  single  vote  in  the 
country  if  the  individual  States  had  been 
operating  under  the  formula  most  ad- 
vantageous to  Dewey  in  each  State. 


r> 
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In  the  second  example  I  have  pro- 
duced an  overwhelming  Truman  vic- 
tory, with  exactly  the  same  vote  in  the 
same  places  as  actually  happened  in 
1948.  By  assuming  that  the  States 
would  use  that  formula  most  advan- 
tageous to  Truman,  the  result  would 
have  been  334.7  electoral  votes  for  Tru- 
man and  156.2  electoral  votes  for  Dewey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ta- 
ble be  reproduced  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

1948  election$:  Orenchelminif  Truman  vic- 
tory by  assuming  States  operated  under 
plan  most  favorable  to  Truman 


Stat* 


Abl>ama .. 

.\rlf  iiM 

.\rkaa'Mis.. ....... 

California 

C  •lorarlo 

C  iiinrotirut . 

IK-lua-ve .... 

H-rtila 

'••"►nrta.. ........ 

Miilio  ...... 

Illinois 

Imlituia 

I'lwa 

K:uisas 

kfntucky 

I>i>ulsluna 

^T:lln^• 

.Miiryland 

M  ^itsachuaetts. .. 

>»trhirin  

Miniiniota .. 

.MKslsislppl 

MLvxMirl 

Montana 

Nr>>raska 

Nevada 

New  Hampahire. 

New  Jersey 

N>w  Mexico 

N<-w  York 

.North  Carolina.. 

N<irth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma....... 

Orttron   

I'mnsylvania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

.^oiilh  Dakota 

Ti-nnessee.. 

TrxM 

1  tah 

Vf-rtnont 

VirrlnIa 

W;i.<hinKton 

W  i<M  Vinrlnla.... 

WL<ic«nsin .... 

\\  yoming 


Total. 


For- 

Total 

mula 

electoral 

Dewey 

used 

vote 

M-C 

11 

ao 

M-C 

4 

0 

M-C 

9 

0 

L-O 

25 

11  8 

M-O' 

6 

1.0 

L-O 

H 

4.0 

L-O 

3 

1.5 

M  C 

A 

1.0 

M-C 

12 

0 

M-C 

4 

0 

L-O 

28 

13.8 

L-O 

U 

6.4 

M-C" 

10 

3.0 

L-O 

8 

4.3 

M-t: 

11 

1.0 

I^Oi 

10 

1.7 

L-O 

6 

28 

M-C 

8 

4.0 

.M-C  1 

in 

4.0 

I^O 

19 

9.3 

M-C 

11 

0 

L-Oi 

9 

.3 

M-C 

15 

1.0 

M-C 

4 

0 

L-O 

6 

3.3 

M-C 

3 

0 

L-<J 

4 

21 

I^J 

16 

8.0 

M-C 

4 

0 

L-O 

47 

21.6 

M-C 

14 

1.0 

L-O 

4 

3.1 

L-O 

25 

12.3 

M-C 

10 

1.0 

I^O 

6 

8.0 

I.-0 

35 

17.8 

M-C 

4 

0 

iL-tJ 

8 

.3 

L-O 

4 

21 

M-C 

12 

20 

M-C 

23 

0 

M-C 

4 

0 

L-<1 

3 

1.8 

M  C 

11 

3.0 

M-C 

8 

0 

M-C 

8 

0 

M-C 

13 

4.0 

M-C 

3 

0 

531 

156.3 

Tru- 
man 


0.0 
4.0 
9lO 

11.9 
fi.0 
3.8 
1.6 
7.0 

12  0 
4  0 

14.0 
6.3 
7.0 
3.6 

10.0 
3.3 
21 
4.0 

12  0 
9.0 

11.0 
.9 

14.0 
4.0 
17 
3.0 
1.9 
7.3 
4.0 

21.2 

13.0 
1.7 

12  4 
9.0 
2  8 

1&4 
4.0 
1.9 
1.9 
9.0 

23.0 
4.0 
1.1 
8.0 
8.0 
8  0 
8.0 
3.0 

334.7 


I  Thurmond  icot  bulk  of  the  electoral  vote. 

TImtc  may  be  minor  and  fractional  dtsrrrpanrirs  for 
Ihr  pff<Tt  of  voles  for  M,  4th.  and  even  5th  jiarty  candi- 
dates l!<  not  knows  In  each  cuae. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
let  us  apply  the  two-headed  system  to 
the  1952  election.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  votes  actually  cast  in  that  election 
in  the  actual  places  they  were  cast,  were 
distributed  according  to  the  electoral 
vote  method  in  the  amendmnt  before 
us  which  was  most  favorable  to  Mr. 
Stevenson.  By  this  method,  Eisenhower 
would  have  received  264.9  electoral  votes 
and  Stevenson  263.9  electoral  votes  and 
since  Eisenhower  did  not  have  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  vote  Congress  would 
have  had  to  determine  the  final  result. 

I  ask  that  a  table  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  showing  how,  by 
each  State  choosing  the  formula  in  the 


Daniel  substitute  most  favorable  to  Mr. 
Stevenson,  this  result  could  have  been 
produced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1952  election:  Stalemated  election  "by  States, 
choosing  formula  moat  favorable  to  Steven- 
ton 


SUte 

For- 
mula 
used 

Total 

electoral 

vote 

Repub- 
Ucan 

Demo- 
cratio 

Alabama ....... 

M-C 

11 

11.000 

Arlrona  ........... 

I.-0 

4 

2332 

1.668 

A  rkHn!<a!i .......... 

M-C 

8 

1.000 

7.000 

California . 

L-O 
I^O 

32 

6 

18.016 
3.618 

13  664 

Colorado 

2340 

Connecticut 

L-O 

8 

4.456 

3.512 

IH-laware ... 

L-O 

3 

1.S.M 

1.437 

Florida ......... 

L-O 

10 

5.500 

4.  500 

Oeonrla. ........... 

M-C 
L-O 

12 

4 

"i'eie' 

12000 

Idaho 

1.376 

Illinois 

L-O 

27 

14.796 

12123 

Ihdiana 

L-O 

U 

7.  5.W 

5.330 

Iowa 

L-O 

10 

6.380 

3.560 

Kanau... .. 

L-O 

8 

6.S04 

2  4*0 

Kentucky ...... 

M-C 

10 

3.000 

7.000 

lioul.slana 

M-C 

10 

1.000 

9.000 

Maine  

L-O 

6 

3.300 

1.690 

Maryland 

L-O 

9 

4.906 

3.042 

M(i«-;arhu.setts 

L-O 

16 

8.672 

7.280 

Michifran . 

L-O 

20 

11.080 

8.800 

Minnesota .... 

L-O 

11 

6.083 

4.851 

Mi."isl.Viippl ..... 

M-C 

8 

1.000 

7.000 

M  Lsv>url._ 

L-O 

13 

6.591 

6.383 

Montana.......... 

I^O 

4 

2  376 

1.604 

Ntt)ra.ska 

L-O 

6 

4.152 

1.848 

Nevada 

L-O 

8 

1.842 

1.158 

New  Hampshire... 

L-O 

4 

2  436 

1.664 

New  Jersey 

L-O 

16 

9.068 

8.720 

New  Mexico 

L-O 

4 

2  216 

1.772 

New  York 

L-O 

45 

24.975 

19.630 

North  Carolina.... 

M-C 

14 

4.000 

10.000 

North  Dakota 

I^O 

4 

2  840 

1.136 

Ohto 

L-O 

25 

14.200 

10.800 

Oklahoma 

Lr-O 

8 

4.368 

3.632 

Orofon 

L-O 

6 

3.630 

2.334 

Penn.<ylvanla 

l^O 

32 

16.864 

15.008 

Rhode  Island 

L-O 

2036 

1.960 

South  Carolina.... 

M-C 

3.000 

5.000 

Pouth  Dakota 

L-O 

2  772 

1.228 

Tennessee 

M-O 

11 

fi.000 

6.000 

Texas 

L-O 

24 

12  744 

11.208 

rtab 

L-O 

2  356 

1.644 

Vermont 

L-O 

2145 

a  846 

Virttinia 

L-O 

12 

6.756 

6.208 

Washinirton 

L-O 

4.887 

4.023 

M'est  Vindnia 

M-C 

8 

2000 

6.000 

M  i.scon-^in 

L-O 

12 

7.320 

4.644 

>\  joming. ......... 

I^O 

3 

1.881 

1.113 

Total 

•31 

264.921 

263.966 

There  may  be  minor  and  fractional  discrepancies  for 
the  pffect  of  votes  for  3d,  4th,  and  even  5th  party  candi- 
dates is  not  known  in  every  case. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  an 
electoral  system  which  is  as  capricious 
as  the  one  we  are  asked  to  accept,  and 
which,  depending  on  the  formula  used 
in  each  State,  could  produce  a  range  of 
results,  should  most  certainly  be  rejected 
by  the  Senate. 

To  accept  it  would  be  to  Introduce 
chaos  into  our  system.  It  would  bring 
charges  every  4  years  of  "rigged"  elec- 
tions. It  would  tempt  the  States  to  shift 
back  and  forth  from  one  system  to  an- 
other. If  such  a  system  existed,  at  this 
time  of  the  year  before  a  presidential 
election,  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  and  Mr.  Butler,  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
would  be  touring  the  State  legislatures 
of  the  country,  urging  and  cajoling  them 
to  adopt  the  system  each  thought  most 
favorable  to  his  candidate. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
happen,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  State 
legislatures  could  wait  until  after  an 
election  to  determine  by  which  method 
their  electoral  vote  would  be  cast.  Cer- 
tainly they  would  choose  that  method 


better  designed  to  promote  the  fortimes 
of  the  party  or  faction  in  power  at  the 
time  of  the  election. 

Now  that  we  have  looked  at  the  various 
mathematical  possibilities  under  the 
Daniel  substitute,  with  its  alternative 
choice  of  methods,  let  us  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Which  system  would  each  State  be 
more  likely  to  choose? 

One  can  make  at  least  two  generaliza- 
tions about  this  question. 

The  first  is  that  the  one-party  States 
would  probably  choose  the  Mundt-Cou- 
dert or  district  unit  system  of  casting 
their  electoral  vote.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  one-party  States  would  ordi- 
narily have  their  two  Senators  and  all  of 
their  Representatives  from  one  party. 
Thus,  imder  the  Mundt-Coudert  system, 
all  of  their  electoral  votes  would  go  to 
one  party,  whereas  under  the  Lodge- 
Gossett  formula  the  electoral  vote  would 
be  divided  in  the  proportion  which  the 
popular  vote  each  of  the  three  top  candi- 
dates received  was  to  the  total  popular 
vote.  Thus,  imder  Lodge-Gossett.  even 
the  minority  candidate  would  receive 
some  of  the  electoral  vote  whereas  un- 
der Mundt-Coudert  all  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  would  go  to  the  top  candidate 
in  these  one-party  States. 

The  Mundt-Coudert  method  would 
thus  give  the  one-party  State  a  huge 
prize  and  a  larger  margin  with  which 
to  bargain  than  would  the  Lodge-Gossett 
method. 

Second,  it  Is  clear  that  In  those  large 
populous  two-party  fetates  where  the 
popular  vote  is  ordinarily  about  equally 
divided  but  where  the  State  legislature 
is  controlled  by  one  party — as  is  ordi- 
narily the  case  in  States  like  New  York. 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  California,  to  name 
only  a  few — the  Mimdt-Coudert  system 
would  also  be  selected.  The  reason  Is 
simple.  Under  the  Lodge-Gossett  meth- 
od, the  electoral  vote  in  these  States 
would  ordinarily  be  about  evenly  divided. 
The  margin  would  be  1  or  less,  or  at  most 
2  or  3  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  In  States  such  as 
Massachusetts  where  the  House  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats  and  the  Senate 
is  in  control  of  the  Republicans,  and  the 
Governor  is  a  Republican,  what  compro- 
mise or  what  gyrations  would  be  gone 
through  to  work  out  which  plan  was  to 
be  established?  That  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  many  other  States,  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  particularly 
States  Uke  New  York. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Except  that  in  New 
York  the  Democrats  seldom  control 
either  house. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  the  Governor  Is 
a  Democrat. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
However,  the  Governor  probably  would 
not  have  any  choice  in  the  matter.  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  have  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  the  method.  The  method 
is  to  be  selected  by  the  legislature,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  the  Governor 
would  have  the  veto  power;  would  he 
not?    I  imderstand  that  the  plan  that 
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would  be  used  would  be  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative determination.  I  understand  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  would 
depend  entirely  upon  legislative  action  in 
the  various  States.  However,  deciding 
which  plan  would  be  used  would  be  sub- 
ject to  veto  by  the  governor;  would  It 
not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  understand,  they 
wotild  have  to  use  the  Lodge-Gossett 
method  unless  the  legislature  provided 
that  the  Mundt-Coudert  method  was  to 
be  used. 

The  proposal  refers  to  legislative  proc- 
ess, not  legislature.  Therefore,  although 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  subject,  in  my 
opinion,  the  governor  would  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter  of  agreement  between  the  two  houses 
of  the  legislature.  However,  the  possi- 
bility of  conflict  between  the  two  houses 
In  those  States  where  one  party  is  in  con- 
trol of  one  house  and  the  other  party  is 
in  control  of  the  other  house  would  be 
great  indeed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  decision  has 
the  Senator  come  to  on  the  question  of 
the  governor's  veto  power? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  referring  to 
section  3. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  read  it.  the  gov- 
ernor would  not  have  the  power  of  veto. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  As 
I  read  it.  the  governor  does  not  have  the 
power  of  veto.  Frankly,  in  this  respect 
the  Democratic  Party  would  lose  in  the 
States  in  which  the  legislatures  tend  to 
be  Republican  more  than  Democratic. 

Mr.  DUFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DUFF.  Is  there  any  time  limit 
specified  during  which  the  General  As- 
sembly is  obliged  to  exercise  its  discre- 
tion with  respect  to  when  the  legislation 
Is  to  be  used? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No:  I  see  nothing  in 
the  proposal  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  DUFF.  Therefore,  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  a  legislature  to  exercise 
the  power  after  the  vote  had  been  cast? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  a  point  I  tried  to  make  earlier  in 
my  speech.  The  legislature  could  do  it 
after  the  election,  and  they  could  switch 
back  and  forth  between  elections. 

I  was  referring  to  the  margin  of  divi- 
sion of  the  electoral  vote  under  the  two 
systems,  and  said  the  margin  would  be  1 
or  less,  or  at  the  most  2  or  3  electoral 
votes.  The  size  of  margin  is  not  a  large 
enough  prize  to  be  of  great  importance 
In  a  national  election.  Therefore,  to 
enhance  their  bargaining  position,  and 
because  of  the  genymanding  of  congres- 
sional districts,  these  two-party  States 
could  become  Important  prizes  by  using 
the  Mundt-Coudert  plan  and  insure  the 
party  controlling  the  legislature  a 
greater  electoral  vote  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  case. 

In  fact,  in  those  Northern  two-party 
States  which  are  really  one-party  States 
so  far  as  State  legislatures  are  concerned, 
the  Mundt-Coudert  system  would  most 
certainly  be  selected.  And  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Mundt-Coudert  system 
would  be  a  one-way  street  For  once  se- 
lected at  a  time  when  say.  the  RepubU- 
cans  in  New  York  controlled  both  the 
governorship  and  the  legislature,  it  could 


rarely  be  undone  for  even  though  the 
Democrats  so  often  take  the  governor- 
ship in  New  York,  it  is  seldom  that  they 
control  both  the  State  house  and  Senate 
at  the  same  time  because  of  State  dis- 
trict gerrymandering. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  con- 
sideration, also.  I  have  given  the  politi- 
cal consideration,  but  there  is  an  arith- 
metical consideration,  namely,  the 
Mundt-Coudert  system  produces  a 
greater  difference  between  the  vote  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  two-party  States 
than  does  the  proportional  system,  and, 
therefore,  a  State  wishing  to  magnify  Its 
Importance  in  the  electoral  process  and 
also  in  the  nominating  process  would, 
tend  to  choose  the  Mundt-Coudert  sys- 
tem because  it  would  l)ecome  more  of  a^« 
prize  for  the  victorious  party  and.  hence.* 
that  State  would  have  more  influence  In 
the  selection  of  a  candidate.  That  is  the 
reason  why  it  would  be  selected  if  this 
measure  pa.^sed.  just  as  it  is  the  reason 
why  States  do  not  use  it  now  because  the 
present  system  gives  a  bigger  prize  than 
the  district  unit  system. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  because  the 
Mundt-Coudert  system  would  enlarge 
the  electoral  prize,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
it  would  be  chosen — 

First,  in  the  completely  one-party 
States. 

Second.  In  those  two-party  States 
where  one  party  controls  the  machinery 
of  the  State  government.  This  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  Republican 
Party. 

As  one  of  these  two  situations  is  true 
In  the  vast  majority  of  our  States.  I 
believe  that  the  Mundt-Coudert  system 
would  be  chosen  much  more  often  by  the 
States  than  the  Lodge-Gossett  formula. 
Certainly  if  a  State  knew  its  own  best 
Interests  it  would  be  chosen,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  general.  States  are  aware 
of  their  own  interests. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Lodge-Oossett 
plan  in  itself  is  unsatifactory,  since  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan  itself  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, since  the  two  of  them  together  are 
even  more  unsatisfactory.  I  do  not  see 
the  justiflcation  of  adopting  this  consti- 
tutional amendment.  I  hope,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  will  be  defeated  by  a  resounding 
vote  so  that  it  may  t>e  buried  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
on  what  I  think  Is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing speeches  I  have  heard.  I  think 
it  analyzes  the  pending  proposal  in  the 
most  detailed  manner,  and  makes  a  point, 
which  cannot  be  made  too  often,  that  if 
we  are  considering  a  radical  shift  in  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  United  States, 
it  should  not  be  undertaken  lightly:  and. 
In  my  opinion,  it  should  not  be  under- 
taken at  this  time. 

I  am  sending  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  I  ask  that  It 
lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed.  It  is  my 
Intention  to  call  up  this  amendment  at 
an  appropriate  time  as  a  substitute  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  or  the  Daniel- 
Mundt  compromise  substitute. 

Basically  the  amendment  contains, 
noncontroversial  but  worthwhile  changes 
in  the  Constitution — both  of  which  are 


also  included  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31.  It  accomplishes  these  changes,  how- 
ever, without  at  the  same  time  drasti- 
cally  altering  our  constitutional  system 
and  endangering  our  political  stability. 

First,  this  amendment  abolishes  the 
electoral  college  and  the  office  of  elector, 
while  retaining  the  system  of  electoral 
votes,  the  present  allocation  of  such  votes 
to  each  State,  and,  unlike  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31,  the  present  method  of 
counting  all  the  electoral  votes  of  each 
State  for  the  candidate  who  receives  the 
greatest  number  of  votes.  The  electoral 
college  is  an  unnecessary,  conf usinit  and 
potentially  harmful  anachronism.  My 
amendment  differs  from  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  in  this  regard  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  provision  preventing  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  and  Vice  President 
from  different  parties:  and  by  retention 
of  the  present  provision  discouraging 
the  nomination  of  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  candidates  from  the  same 
SUte. 

Secondly,  the  amendment  adopts  the 
language  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31 
in  providing  that  elections  thrown  into 
the  Congress  shall  be  determined  by  a 
joint  meeting  of  all  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives voting  as  individuals  but  not  as 
States.  This  is  obviou.sly  more  demo- 
cratic and  less  difficult  to  carry  out.  The 
amendment  provides,  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  does  not.  that  such  ballot- 
ing will  be  public:  and  it  reUlns.  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  does  not.  the 
present  languai;e  about  who  «haU  be 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFftCER  (Mr.  C^sx 
of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair  ► .  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed  and  will 
lie  on  the  table. 


MEASURES     PASSED     BY     SENATE 

THROUGH  CALL  OP  CALENDAR  ON 

MARCH  26.  1956 

Mr.  JOHNSON  rf  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a 
statement  showing  measures  passed  by 
the  Senate  through  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar today,  together  with  a  statement 
showing  the  most  important  bills  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
84th  Congress. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  sUte- 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Measurta  passed  by  Senate  thnugh  call  of 
calendar  on  Mar.  2€.  t»S9 

Senate  bUU 155 

House    bills — — — IIIIII  IM 

Senate  Joint  resolutions —11111      7 

House  Joint  resolutions ... .     H 

Senate  conctirrent  resoiuttoni ...I...     11 

House  concurrent  resolutions 3 

Senate  resolutions 81 

Total '400 

Of  the  toUl  of  331  Senate  and  House  bills 
and  Senate  and  House  Joint  resolutions.  Ill 
were  general  legislation  and  220  haye  been 
private  bills.  An  attached  list  seU  forth  25 
of  the  more  Important  bills  passed  by  the 
Senate  so  far  this  year. 

TwENTT  •rnrs  Most  iMPorrAMT  Bixxs  Passed 

•T  THE  SBNATX.  20  SESSION.  MTH  CONORBSa 

1.  H.  R.  12.  the  farm  bui:  A  bill  to  provide 
•a  Improved  farm  program,  and  Including  • 
soli -bank  provision. 
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9.  B.  R.  B780.  the  farm-gasoline  blU:  Re- 
lieves farmers  from  paying  escise  tases  on 
gasoline  and  fuels  used  on  the  farm,  and  di- 
rects a  refund  of  taxes  paid  on  such  gasoline 
In  1956. 

3.  H.  J.  Res.  471,  home-disaster  reUef: 
Permits  the  FHA  to  provide  title  I  repair  as- 
sistance to  new  homes  damaged  by  major 
disasters. 

4.  H.  R.  7871.  disaster  loans:  Increases  to 
IJ75  million  the  funds  available  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  disaster  loans. 

5.  S.  2861,  emergency  highway  funds:  Au- 
thorises an  Increase  from  810  to  830  million 
In  emergency  relief  highway  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1056,  as  a  result  of  flood  and  hiurlcane 
damage. 

6.  H.  R.  6645.  natural-gas  bill:  Freed  Inde- 
pendent natural-gas  producers  from  direct 
Federal  (FPC)   price  control. 

7.  H.  R.  7D30.  Russian  River  project:  Au- 
thorizes completion  of  the  Initial  stage  of 
development  at  Russian  River  Basin,  Calif., 
a  flood-control  and  Irrigation  project. 

':  8.  8.  3116.  cultural  and  athletic  exchanges: 
^ovldes  a  permanent  program  for  United 
States  participation  In  International  cul- 
tural, athletic,  and  Industrial  fairs. 

0.  H.  R.  2552,  Great  Lakes  channels:  Au- 
thorises the  modification  of  existing  con- 
necting channels  above  Lake  Erie,  to  provide 
deeper  chnnnels  on  several  tributaries. 

10.  H.  R.  6300.  Mloelsslppi-aulf  Outlet: 
Provides  for  a  new  channel  between  the  gulf 
and  the  Mississippi  waterway  system,  for 
deep-draught  shipping. 

11.  H.  R.  7036,  limitation  on  retirement 
Income:  Increases  from  8900  to  81.200  the 
•mount  a  person  under  72  can  earn  before 
his  over-65  retirement  credit  must  be  re- 
duced. 

12.  8  2990,  polio  vaccine:  Extends  to  June 
80.  1057,  authority  to  make  grants  to  the 
States  for  their  free  provision  of  Salk  vac- 
cine to  children  and  expectant  mothers. 

IS.  H.  R.  1855,  forest  research:  Authorlcea 
a  permanent  program  of  United  States  con- 
tribution to  specialized  forest,  range,  and 
watershed  research. 

14.  H.  R.  7236.  soil  conservation:  Author- 
Iess  Federal  assistance  In  sotl-consenratton 
programs  to  farmers  In  ail  areas,  not  merely 
arid  sections  of  the  United  States. 

15.  8.  2887.  security  of  Juries:  Makes  a 
erlmlnal  offense  the  tapping,  recording,  or 
unauthnrlred  observance  of  grand  and  petit 
Jury  deliberations. 

16.  H.  It.  3233.  fleeting  arson  prosecution: 
Makes  It  •  Federal  offense  to  move  across 
SUte  lines  to  avoid  prosecution  or  custody 
for  arson. 

17.  H.  R.  7201,  life-Insurance  company  tax: 
Re-forms  tax  laws  on  Investments  by  life- 
insurance  companies,  and  amends  the  law  re- 
garding new  Insurance  companies. 

18.  H.  R.  6614.  FCC  complaints:  Allows  the 
PCC  to  demur  to  protesU  against  the  author- 
isation of  grants,  and  to  dlsmlsa  Insubstan- 
tial protesU.  after  oral  argument,  without 
hearings. 

19.  8.  1456.  FCC  procedure:  Permits  the 
FCC  to  dispense  with  certain  dupllcatory 
procedures  relating  to  reports  and  hearings, 
where  communications  carriers  are  Jointly 
owned  or  where  consolidations  are  desired. 

20.  8.  1135,  Civil  Air  Patrol:  Extends  the 
benefits  of  the  Federal  Employeea  Compensa- 
tion Act  to  senior  CAP  members. 

21.  Executive  Q.  83  Congress.  1st  session, 
treaty,  commercial  samples:  Ratified  the  In- 
ternational convention  to  facilitate  Importa- 
tion of  commercial  advertising  samples. 

22.  H.  R.  8100.  submarines  to  Brasll:  Au- 
thorizes the  loan  of  2  reserve  submarines  to 
Brazil  for  5  years  and  authorizes  MDAP  pay- 
ment of  outfitting  costs. 

23.  H.  R.  6712.  tax  revision:  Amends  sec- 
tion 1237  of  the  Code  to  afford  capital-gains 
treatment  to  corporatlotu  or  Individuals 
holding  foreclosed  land  for  10  years,  sub- 
dividing and  selling,  unless  as  part  of  a  real- 
estate  trading  business. 


24.  H.  R.  1726.  Federal  Seed  Act:  Provides 
a  civil  action  lor  violation  of  the  analysis 
and  labeling  provisions  of  the  act. 

25.  H.  R.  8107,  Reserve  Act  amendment: 
Equalizes  the  pay  scales  of  reservists  caUed 
to  6-month  training  duty  with  thoee  of  Na- 
tional Guard  members,  and  provides  In- 
creased medical  and  dlsabUlty  benefits. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
OFFICE  OF  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE SERVICE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently much  has  been  said  about  the 
deplorable  conditions  found  to  exist  in 
the  Philadelphia  regional  area  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  how  it 
has  been  discovered  that  many  prom- 
inent individuals  have  not  been  filing 
their  tax  returns. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  a  situation 
which  while  probably  having  nothing  to 
do  with  these  previously  announced 
cases  certainly  explains  the  low  state  of 
morals  which  were  condoned  by  high  of- 
ficials in  that  area. 

Today  a  man  still  holds  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Philadelphia  regional  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  files  is  rather  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  during  the  past  7  years 
he  wilfully  condoned  and  protected  from 
exposure  two  embezzlers. 

One  of  these  embezzlers  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  payroll  for  6  months,  the 
second  embezzler  for  nearly  5  years,  after 
their  discrepancies  were  discovered,  be- 
fore they  were  reported,  during  which 
time  they  continued  their  defalcations. 
The  second  man  was  only  removed  after 
being  exposed  from  the  outside.  By  that 
time  the  statute  of  limitations  protected 
the  embezzler  from  prosecution. 

This  official  to  whom  I  refer  as  having 
condoned  these  two  embezzlements  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Alnsworth,  who  for  the  past  3 
years  has  held  the  i>osition  of  Inspector 
of  Interior  Audit  in  the  Philadelphia 
office. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Alnsworth  was 
grossly  negligent  in  discharging  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  public  official  by  not 
promptly  reporting  these  embezzlements, 
and  by  this  failure  he  became  a  part  of 
the  conspiracy  to  cover  up  the  defalca- 
tions. This  cannot  be  condoned  in  any 
Government  agency,  and  certainly  not  in 
the  agency  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  collecting  our  taxes. 

Since  there  were  two  embezzlements 
involved  I  shall  discuss  each  one  sep- 
arately. { 

The  first  embezzlement  dates  back  to 
1946.  At  that  time  Mr.  Alnsworth  held 
the  position  as  Assistant  Collector  in  the 
Wilmington  regional  office. 
•  On  September  17,  1946,  and  again  on 
October  26,  1946,  in  letters  signed  by  a 
taxpayer  in  the  Wilmington  area  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue's  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  this  taxpayer 
had  cancelled  checks  showing  that  pay- 
ments had  been  made  on  the  account 
upon  which  he  had  just  received  an  in- 
voice from  the  Bureau. 

On  November  15, 1946,  as  the  result  of 
an  internal  audit,  a  memorandum  was 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  collec- 
tor—now deceased — and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Alnsworth,  calling  their  attention  to 


the  fact  that  while  this  taxpayer  had 
produced  his  receipts  it  was  f  oimd  that 
his  account  had  not  been  credited.  The 
memorandum  also  outlined  cases  involv- 
ing t^o  oUier  taxpayers  who  likewise  had 
been  billed  for  accounts  upon  which  they 
had  receipts  and  upon  which  no  credit 
had  been  given. 

This  memorandum  of  November  15, 
1946,  clearly  put  both  the  collector — ^now 
deceased — and  his  assistant  (Mr.  Alns- 
worth) on  notice  that  their  cashier  had 
been  mishandling  funds  and  that  his  ac- 
counts could  not  be  reconciled. 

Subsequent  developments  showed  that 
in  each  of  the  three  cases  referred  to  in 
the  memorandum  the  reason  the  tax- 
payers' accounts  had  not  been  credited 
was  that  their  pajrments  had  been  em- 
bezzled. 

The  memorandum  outlining  this  em- 
bezzlement was  submitted  to  the  col- 
lector and  his  assistant  on  November 
15,  1946;  however,  it  was  not  until  May 
28,  1947.  that  they  notified  the  proper 
authorities  that  there  was  a  shortage  in 
their  office  accounts. 

During  this  6 -month  interval  the 
cashier  was  allowed  to  continue  his  regu- 
lar duties,  and  as  it  later  was  disclosed, 
during  this  interval  he  continued  his 
embezzlements  without  being  disturbed 
by  his  superiors. 

When  the  case  was  officially  reported 
on  May  28,  1947,  even  then  both  the  col- 
lector and  Mr.  Alnsworth  tried  to  per- 
suade the  examining  agent  to  work  out  a 
formula  whereby  the  embezzler  would  be 
permitted  to  retain  his  job  and  make 
restitution  of  the  funds  stolen. 

Mr.  J.  E.  McNamee,  the  Supervisor  of 
Accounts  and  Collections  in  Charge,  to  * 
whom  the  case  was  reported  and  who  in- 
vestigated the  charges,  wrote  a  strong 
reprimand  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
two  officials  had  handled  this  case. 

I  now  read  Mr.  McNamee 's  letter: 

Trbasxtbt  Dkpartmxnt, 

XNTEKITAL    RzVKKtrX    SSRVICC 

Accounts   and   Collections, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  November  13.  1947. 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Hankims, 

Deputy  Commissioner,  Accounts  and 
Collections  Unit,  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkax  Mb.  Hankins  :  Transmitted^  here- 
with Is  report  of  the  examination  of  the 
Office  of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  for  the  period  July  2,  1940,  to 
June  3,  1947.  Inclusive. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  well  to  note  that 
during  the  period  November  1046,  when  the 
collector  was  first  notified  by  the  assistant 
cashirr  of  an  apparent  discrepancy  In  the 
accounts,  the  cashier,  Mr.  Flynn.  was  left  In 
complete  control  of  his  duties  by  the  col- 
lector and  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  forthcoming  from  the  Collector  as  to 
why  this  situation  was  allowed  to  exist. 

The  efforts  of  the  collector  and  assistant 
collector  to  hide  or  hush  up  this  affair  has 
been,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  presxunptuous. 
to  say  the  least.  The  fact  that  the  assistant 
collector  spent  several  months  as  a  supervisor 
of  accounts  and  collections  prior  to  his  pres- 
ent appointment  should  have  Instilled  In 
him  a  certain  esprit  de  corps  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  Is  entirely  lacking.  He  failed 
to  acquaint  the  supervisors,  or  the  Bureau, 
with  his  knowledge  of  this  Irregularity  for 
6  yonths  after  he  found  It  out,  during  which 
period  the  cashier  carried  on  his  defalcations. 
AS  Indicated  by  the  report  a  total  of  82,939.26 
was  embezBled  during  the  period  November 
1946  to  May  28,  1947. 
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This  amount.   In  my  opinion,   should  be 
charged  to  the  collector  and  hU  aaslstant  to 
be  paid  out  of  their  personal  funds. 
Sincerely  youn, 

J.  S.  McNamsb. 
Supervisor  of  Accounts  arui 

Collections  in  Charge. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  that  letter  dated 
November  13.  1947,  signed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namee,  the  examining  agent,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Paul  A.  Hankins.  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Washington.  D.  C,  which  accompanied 
the  agent's  report  and  in  which  charges 
are  made  against  both  the  deceased  col- 
lector and  his  assistant.  Mr.  Ainsworth. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  examining 
agent  in  this  instance  was  so  critical  of 
Mr.  Alnsworth's  and  the  collector's  neg- 
lect in  handling  this  case  that  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  the 
collector  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  should  be 
held  personally  liable  for  payment  of  the 
funds  embezzled  during  the  6-month  in- 
terval in  which  the  evidence  was  sur- 
pressed. 

This  letter  containing  these  charges 
against  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  his  superior 
was  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  Washington,  accompanied  by 
the  detailed  report  of  the  embezzlement, 
under  date  of  November  13.  1947. 

Within  60  days  after  these  serious 
charges  had  been  filed  against  Mr.  Ains- 
worth the  record  shows  that  he  was  rec- 
ommended for  and  given  an  increase  in 
grade  from  CAP-12  to  CAP-13,  which 
promotion  carried  an  increase  in  salary 
in  the  amount  of  $958  per  annum. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  the 
report  dated  November  13.  1947,  referred 
to  above,  in  which  the  embezzlements 
were  outlined. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TSEASTTHT  DtPARTMENT, 

Intkbnal  Revenue  Sekvice. 
Accounts  and  Collections. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  November  13.  1947. 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Hankins. 

Deputy    Commtssioner.    Accounts   and 
Collections   Unit.  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Deax  Mr.  Hankins:   The  following  Is  a 
report  of  the  examination  of  the  office  of 
collector   of   Internal   revenue,   Wilmington. 
Del.,  for  the  period  July  2,  1940.  to  June  3. 
1947.  inclusive. 

On  May  28.  1!)47.  Mr.  Norman  CoUison, 
collector  of  internal  revenue.  Wilmington,' 
Del.,  called  me  and  asked  If  I  could  come  to 
his  office  that  day.  I  arrived  at  the  WUmlng- 
ton  office  about  noontime  and  was  informed 
by  the  collector  and  his  assistant.  Mr.  Ains- 
worth, that  there  was  an  apparent  short- 
age in  the  snuff  stamps  In  the  Wilmington 
office.  I  immediately  made  a  count  of  the 
Internal  revenue  stamps  in  the  vault  which 
revealed  a  shortage  of  snuff  stamps  of 
$8,572.50.  which  shortage  still  exists. 

The  cashier  was  called  in  and  admitted  this 
shortage.  The  collector  then  stated  that 
the  cashier  was  over  about  STOO  In  the  cash 
account  and  that  he  (the  cashier)  was  pre- 
pared to  make  good  this  evident  shortage  of 
•7.800  and  Insisted  that  this  was  the  total 
amount  of  the  shortage.  He  further  asked 
If  I  would  accept  thU  arrangement  and  for- 
get the  Incident.  I  replied  that  my  only  re- 
action was  to  notify  the  Bureau  immediately 
and  ask  for  the  suspension  of  the  cashier. 
The  collector  demurred  to  this,  pointing  out 
that  Mr.  Flynn  was  married  and  had  two  sons. 
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t7i>on  my  Insistence  that  the  Btircau  be  noti- 
fied, the  collector  asked  If  he  could  accom- 
pany me  to  the  Bureau.  I  acquiesced  and. 
because  of  previous  engagments.  the  trip  waa 
put  off  to  June  3,  1947.  Later  that  day.  I 
found  other  discrepancies  totaling  $22,500. 
The  cashier  was  called  to  the  collector's 
office  and.  when  Informed  of  these  discrep- 
ancies, admitted  same  and  said  he  could 
make  full  restitution  if  given  4  or  5  days. 
When  asked  why  he  did  not  admit  these  dU- 
crepancies  during  our  first  Interview,  he  re- 
plied "my  bosses  did  not  open  their  mouth  so 
why  should  I  tell  on  myself." 

Upon  our  visit  to  the  Bureau  on  June  S. 
1947.  Mr.  Flynn  was  suspended  Immediately. 
On  June  4.  1947.  the  Supervisors  instituted  a 
day-by-day  check  of  the  Cashier's  records 
from  June  3,  1947.  back  through  January 
1940,  which  revealed  a  gross  shortage  of 
$38,018  25.  A  duplicate  credit  In  the  amount 
of  $7,509  to  the  1944  Eaatlmatcd  Income  Tax 
account  of  Robert  W.  Rea  under  date  of 
December  29,  1944  (which  erroneous  credit 
still  stands),  and  various  penalty  and  inter- 
est items  totaling  $84.27  credited  to  taxpay- 
ers on  documents  filed  on  time  but  Journal- 
ized as  delinquent,  reduce  the  gross  shortage 
to  a  net  of  $30,433  98. 

The  authorized  destruction  of  various  rec- 
ords, such  as  cashier's  work  sheets  and  cash- 
ier's Journals,  handicapped  the  supervisors' 
investigation  as  it  progresfied.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  various  order  forms  for  stamps  for 
1940  and  prior  years  madu  It  impossible  to 
identify  purchasers  of  Documentary  and  or 

Stock  Transfer  stamps.  "Orders  for  Stamps 

Fermented  Malt  Liquor"  a  ere  reconstructed 
from  brewery  records. 

On  July  2.  1940.  orders  for  Documentary 
Stamps  and  Stock  Transfer  stamps  in  the 
amount  of  $1,297  90  were  Journalized  cov- 
ered by  ml-sapplied  checks.  Since  this  was 
the  entire  balance  of  the  shortage  yet  to  be 
identified  (except  one  check  for  $8  44  depos- 
ited AprU  17,  1943)  and  neither  the  names 
of  the  purchasers  of  the  stamps  nor  whether 
the  original  transactions  were  by  cash  or 
check  could  be  ascertained,  and  since  the 
comparison  of  remittance  registers  and  doc- 
ument registers  back  through  January  1940, 
revealed  no  discrepancies.  In  which  misap- 
plication of  funds  was  apparently  involved, 
it  was  decided  that  further  efforts  to  identify 
the  balance  of  $1,297.90  would  be  useless. 

The  defalcations   set   up   a   fairly   regular 
pattern  as  revealed  by  the  schedule  of  dis- 
crepancies in  deposits.    Documents  showing 
taxes  originally  paid  In  cash  were  Journalized 
under    cover    of    other    taxpayers'    checks. 
Sometimes  the  penciled  "cfish"  was  partially 
erased.    On  bills  such  as  Firms  17  or  19.  an 
entirely    new    form    was   o^ten    prepared    In 
pencil  with  no  blue  pencil  notation  and  no 
"received  •  stamp.    A  general  laxness  in  the 
use  of   the   "received'"   stamp   in    the   office, 
particularly  on  orders  for  stamps,  contrib- 
uted to  the  situation.    The  documents  from 
which  checks  had   been   taken   were  subse- 
quently put  through  with  still  other  taxpay- 
ers'   checks.      However,    several    times    tax- 
payers' checks  were  used  as  described  above 
and    the    document    Journnllzed    later    as   a 
cash  transaction.    Cash  was  also  used  many 
times  to  cover  the  difference  between  mis- 
applied checks  and  documents  being  Jour- 
nalized.   On  seventeen  occtsions.  Mr.  Flynii 
used  his  personal  checks  for  this  purpose. 
These   personal   checks   ranged    In   amounts 
from  32  cents  to  $153  16.    These  were  verified 
by   the   records  of   the   Farmers  Bank   and 
Trust    Co..    Wilmington.    Del. 

A  study  of  "received"  dates,  when  avail- 
able, on  "cash"  documents.  Journalized  un- 
der cover  of  checks  Indicated  that  "unidenti- 
fied cash  deposited  In  the  operations  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph  came 
from  such  documents  and  not  from  the 
cashier's  personal  funds. 

Prior  to  1948.  the  only  document  not  Jour- 
nalized  for  which  the  check  was  deposited 


waa  a  miscellaneous  Ux  return.  Form  737  In 
the  amount  of  $8.91  filed  by  Walter  HoUiger. 
A  check  for  $17  08  was  forwarded  by  mall 
with  form  727  for  May  and  June  1944.  That 
check  was  deposited  August  11.  1944.  but 
only  the  Form  727  for  June  in  the  amount  of 
$8.17  was  abstracted.  This  discrepancy,  as 
well  as  several  small  excess  collections  which 
were  not  credited  to  taxpayers,  apparently 
resulted  from  adding  "kited"  documents  and 
checks  to  the  document  registers  and  re- 
mittance registers  respectively  without  bar- 
ing first  balanced  the  registers. 

In  six  different  cases  documents  were  al- 
tered to  bring   the  document  register  into 
balance  with  remittance  registers,  to  bring 
the  stamp   control    into   balance    with   the 
stamp  inventory,  or  to  bring  the  kited  doc- 
uments into  exact  agreement  with  the  kited 
checks.     With    one    exception     these     were 
minor  alterations.     On  June  28.   1942.  how- 
ever, the  cash  order  of  the  Diamond  Sute 
Brewery     Co.     for     fermented-malt     liquor 
stamps  in  the  amount  of  $780  was  not  Jour- 
nalized and  a  fictitious  order  for  fermented- 
malt  liquor  stamps  in  the  amount  of  $180 
waa  Journalized   in   tu  stead.     In   addition, 
a  fictitious  order  in  the  name  of  Delmarva* 
Brewing     Co.     for     fermented-malt     liquor 
stamps  In  the  amount  of  $120  was  Journal- 
ized  the  same  day.     The   two  orders   were 
in   the  same   handwriting   and   neither  the 
taxpayers'  records  nor  bank  sutemenu  re- 
veal any  such  payments.    The  fictitious  order 
of   the  Diamond   Bute   Brewery   Co.   differs 
from  the  taxpayers  copy  and  records  only 
In  that  an  order  lor  4  25-barreI  stamps  at 
$150  each  had  been  removed.     The  fictitious 
order  In  the  name  of  the  Delmarva  Brewing 
Co.    Is   for   4   5-barrel    stamps   at   $30   each. 
Apparently  an  Inventory  of  fermented  malt 
liquor  stamps  revealed  an  overage  of  4  25- 
barrel  stamps  and  a  shortage  of  4  6-barrel 
stamps  and  this  device  was  utilized  to  bring 
the  accounu   into   balance.     It   also  appa- 
rently waa  used  to  embeale  $480.    The  Dia- 
mond Slate  Brewery  Co.  was  not  aware  that 
6  barrel  stamps  h.id  been  delivered  instead 
of    26    barrel    stamps.      The    records   of    the 
Diamond  SUte  Brewery  Co.  Indicated  that  a 
stamp   order   in    the    amount   of   $780    paid 
by  cash,  on  that  date,  while  the  Delmarva 
Brewing  Co.  had  no  record  of  $130  on  that 
date.     Inasmuch   as   all  orders  of   the  Del- 
marva Brewing  Co.  were  paid  by  check  and 
this  order  for  $120  was  covered  by  cash.  It  is 
clearly  evident  that  thU  order  was  fictitious. 
In  addition  to  checks  for  $8,572  50.  $5,000. 
$500.   and   $8  91    mentioned   heretofore,   the 
related    documents    for    which    were    never 
Journalized,  checks  in  the  amounU  of  $15,000 
and  $7,500  were  submitted  by  John  J.  Wil- 
liams to  cover  1948  estimated  income  Uxea 
of  himself  and  his  wife  renf>ectlvely.     These 
checks  were  dep<i5lted  June  4.  1946.  to  cover 
the  1946  estimated  Income  tax  of  Anthony 
P.  Columbo  and  R^jse  M.  In  the  amount  of 
$2,500  and  F.  A    Wardenberg  In  the  amount 
of  $20,000.     The  documenu  with  which  Mr. 
Williams'    checks    were    related    have    been 
Journalized. 

On  May  13.  1947.  a  check  In  the  amount 
of  $605  20  drawn  by  the  Wilmington  Country 
Club  in  payment  of  tax  on  admissions  for 
April  1947.  was  deposited  to  cover  orders  on 
documentary  stamps  that  are  marked  "caah." 
A  duplicate  return  was  filed  by  the  taxpayer 
at  the  request  of  the  Collector's  Office  and 
was  aasesaed  on  the  October  1947  8pl  No.  I 
list,  account  No.  53 180,  and  U  ouutandlng. 
Six  cash  paymenu.  the  documenu  for 
which  were  never  Journalized,  have  been 
definitely  established.  More  may  come  to 
light  eventually.  Howard  A.  Oifford  holds  a 
cash  receipt.  Form  1.  dated  April  9.  1048  in 
the  amount  of  $185.20  covering  the  balance 
of  his  1945  income  tax.  There  la  no  record 
of  this  payment  in  the  collector's  office. 
roMi  taxpayers  have  submitted  affidavits  of 
filing  forms  11  with  cash  paymenU  for  vari- 
ous   special    tax    stamps    in    total    value    of 
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I1S9.80.  The  exact  amount  of  the  Itemi 
claimed  appear  on  the  teUer's  cash  sheet  of 
the  assistant  cashier  as  payments  for  stamps 
and  are  Included  In  the  dally  recapitulation 
of  cash  tallied  aa  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
business  May  37.  1947,  by  the  cashier.  A 
comparison  of  the  teller's  stamp  sheets  with 
forma  11  and  other  stamp  records,  leaves 
these  items  unreconcUed. 

It  had  not  been  the  custom  of  the  cashier's 
office  to  give  a  receipt  for  cash  payments  for 
stamps  which  could  not  be  issued  immedi- 
ately. Now,  a  form  1  receipt  marked:  "In 
lieu  of  stamp  to  be  issued"  la  given  to  tax- 
payers in  all  such  cases. 

In  the  schedule  of  discrepancies,  under  the 
heading  "Net  Cash."  there  appear  91  items 
which  represent  payments  by  the  cashier 
from  his  cash  reserves.  Seventeen  of  these 
Items  marked  "•"are  his  personal  checks;  the 
balance  are  cash  payments.  These  pajmients 
total  $10,339.47.  It  waa  necessary  for  the 
cashier  to  deposit  these  amounts  to  balance 
the  various  days'  work.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  part  of  these  payments  represent 
cash  payments  by  taxpayers  whose  rettims 
were  destroyed  and  owing  to  the  volume  of 
unfinished  work  of  checking  the  unmatched 
documents  received  from  the  processing  divi- 
sion and  the  migration  of  many  war  workers. 
It  wiU  be  impossible  to  complete  this  part  of 
the  investigation.  It  is  also  possible  that 
additional  discrepancies  will  be  uncovered 
when  the  revenue  agents  check  the  1945  and 
1946  income  tax  returns  (Bureau)  and  make 
comparison  with  the  credit  documents  at- 
tached to  the  return  with  the  amount  of 
credit  taken  by  the  taxpayer  on  his  return. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  E.  McNauke. 
Supervisor  of  Account*  and 

Collection*  in  Charge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  later  another  embezzlement  was 
discovered  In  the  same  office,  and  as  be- 
fore, Mr.  Ainsworth  and  his  superior  fol- 
lowed this  same  procedure  of  coterup. 

The  details  of  the  second  embezzle- 
ment, which  took  place  in  the  period 
around  1950  was  not  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic until  November  21,  1955,  at  which 
time  the  employee  Involved  was  removed. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  rec- 
ord of  the  second  embezzlement: 

On  October  3.  1950,  the  collector  for 
the  district  of  South  Carolina  advised 
the  then  collector  for  the  district  of 
Delaware,  now  deceased,  of  certain  al- 
leged irregularities  on  the  part  of  an 
agent  in  the  Delaware  office.  The  alle- 
gation was  that  Agent  O.  E.  Donoho  had 
not  given  the  proper  receipts  in  the  col- 
lection of  admission  taxes  on  perform- 
ances given  by  the  Rogers  Rodeo  when  in 
Wilmington.  E>el..  on  August  26.  27.  and 
28, 1950.  and  that  presumably  he  had  not 
tiuned  in  the  funds.  Photostats  of  three 
forms  No.  729  were  enclosed  with  this 
letter  Indicating  his  having  given  re- 
ceipts for  taxes  paid  as  follows: 

August  1926:  Tax  due  $423.15.  marked 
"Paid  August  27,  1950,  O.  E.  Donoho, 
D.  C." 

August  1927:  Tax  due  $267.42,  marked 
"Paid  August  27,  1950.  O.  E.  Donoho, 
D.  C." 

August  1928.  Tax  due  $104.35.  marked 
"Paid  August  28.  1950,  O.  E.  Donoho. 
D.  C." 

Upon  examination  It  was  found  that 
of  this  amoimt  only  the  latter  item, 
namely,  $104.35,  representing  tax  for 
August  28,  had  been  recorded  on  the 
books  of  the  ofBce,  the  other  2  Itenos 
not  having  been  turned  in.    When  con- 


fronted with  this  charge  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Donoho  explained  he  had  placed  the 
money  for  safekeeping  in  a  shoe  at  home 
in  a  closet,  and  upon  subsequent  investi- 
gation the  money  was  found  as  indicated. 

The  fact  that  the  agent  still  had  this 
money,  which  belonged  to  the  United 
States  Govenunent  and  which  he  had 
collected  from  the  taxpayer,  hidden  at 
home  in  a  shoe  6  weeks  after  it  had  been 
collected,  apparently  did  not  disturb  his 
superiors,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Ains- 
worth, in  the  least. 

Both  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  his  superior 
at  that  time  were  fully  aware  of  this  sit- 
uation and  that  not  only  a  shortage  ex- 
isted in  their  office  but  also  the  taxpayer 
had  never  been  given  any  credit  on  the 
books  of  the  Qovemment  as  having  paid 
his  taxes. 

This  was  a  clear  case  of  mishandling  of 
Government  funds,  yet  it  was  covered 
up,  the  case  was  not  reported  to  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  as  was  required 
under  the  law,  nor  was  any  disciplinary 
action  taken  against  the  employee  in- 
volved. 

The  embezzler  was  allowed  to  remain 
on  his  Job  for  5  years  after  this  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  only  removed  last 
November  following  my  reporting  of  the 
case  to  the  Washington  office. 

During  this  interval  Mr.  Ainsworth 
not  only  protected  this  second  embezzler 
from  exposure  but  also  recommended 
tiim  for  routine  promotions. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the'^^RBCoso  a 
letter  dated  January  11,  1956,  signed  by  " 
Mr.  O.  Gordon  Delk,  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner in  which  the  allegations  con- 
cerning this  second  embezzlement  are 
confirmed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

Untitd  States 
Tezasttrt  Department, 
Omoc  or  Commissionex 

or  INTFRNAI.  REVENtrS, 

Washington,  January  11, 1956. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DzAX  Senator  Williams:  In  your  letter  of 
August  23,  1955.  acknowledged  by  us  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1955,  with  assurance  that  a  full 
investigation  would  be  made,  you  furnished 
the  following  information : 

"tt  is  my  understanding  that  on  October 
S,  1950,  the  collector  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  advised  the  then  collector  for  the 
district  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Norman  CoUison,  of 
certain  alleged  Irregularities  on  the  part  of 
an  agent  in  the  Delaware  office,  Mr.  Q.  E. 
Donoho.  In  the  collection  of  admission  taxes 
on  performances  given  by  the  Rogers  Rodeo 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  August  28,  27,  and 
28,  1950.  Allegedly  photostats  of  three  forms 
(No.  729)  were  enclosed  with  this  letter  indi- 
cating his  having  given  receipta  for  taxes 
paid  iM  follows: 

"August  26:  T8z  due  $423.15,  marked  'Paid, 
August  27,  1960,  G.  E.  Donoho.  D.  C 

"August  27:  Tax  due  $267.42.  marked  'Paid. 
August  27.  1950.  G.  E.  Donoho,  D.  C* 

"Augtist  28:  Tax  due  $104.35,  marked  Tald, 
August  28,  1950,  O.  B.  Donoho,  D.  C 

"AUegedly  of  this  amount  only  the  latter 
Item;  namely.  $104.35  representing  tax  for 
August  28,  was  recorded  on  the  books  of  the 
office,  the  other  two  items  not  being  turned 
in.  Presumably  upon  being  confronted  with 
this  charge  Mr.  Donoho  claimed  to  have 
placed  the  money  for  safe  keeping  in  a  shoe 


at  home  In  a  closet,  and  upon  subsequent 
investigation  the  money  was  found  aa  in- 
dicated." 

A  preliminary  investigation  disclosed  the 
Information  furnished  by  you  to  be  sub- 
atantiaUy  correct.  Consequently,  a  thorough 
investigation  of  Donoho's  activities  In  con- 
nection with  the  collection  of  admission 
taxes  was  made.  It  has  been  established  that 
during  the  year  1950  Donoho  collected  la 
cash  other  amounts  of  admission  taxea, 
giving  receipted  tax  returns  as  receipts,  and 
those  payments  are  not  of  record  in  the  di- 
rector'a  office  in  WUmlngton.  Donoho  waa 
separated  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
effective  November  21,  1955,  on  charges  of 
embezzlement  and  failure  to  give  official  re- 
ceipts for  cash  tax  collections.  Further, 
current  consideration  is  being  given  to  Dono- 
ho's collection  activities  for  subsequent 
years. 

The  letter  also  furnished  the  following 
aUegations : 

"Allegedly  the  top  officials  in  both  the  Wil- 
mington and  Philadelphia  areas  were  advised 
of  this  discrepancy.  Some  of  the  officials 
who  handled  the  case  were  later  promoted. 
The  allegation  is  that  instead  of  taking  ac- 
tion on  this  case  it  was  pigeonholed  and  the 
man  promoted.  In  fact,  it  Is  alleged  that  the 
same  officials  who  pigeonholed  the  case  at 
that  time  were  the  same  ones  who  recom- 
mended Mr.  Donoho  very  recently  for  a  ma- 
jor promotion,  which  promotion  was  only 
stopped  when  I  Joined  the  present  collector. 
Mr.  Brown,  in  suggesting  that  It  be  rejected. 
"It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Brown. 
the  present  collector,  was  not  in  a  position  to 
be  aware  of  this  allegation,  and  therefore  the 
questions  raised  are  in  no  way  a  reflection 
on  him,  but  I  would  appreciate  receiving  a 
complete  report  as  to  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation in  1950  along  with  a  report  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  same  group  has  been  try- 
ing to  engineer  promotions  in  this  coimec- 
Uon." 

The  investigation  has  established  that  ini- 
tially 2  supervisory  officials,  neither  1  of 
which  was  Mr.  Brown,  the  present  Director, 
were  advised  of  Donoho's  Irregular  han- 
dling of  admission  tax  payments.  Although 
action  was  taken  by  them  to  obtain  those 
pa3rments  from  Donoho,  no  action  was  taken 
at  that  time  to  initiate  an  investigation  of 
Donoho's  other  collection  activities  in  order 
to  establish  whether  his  falliu-e  to  promptly 
submit  those  payments  was  an  isolated  and 
unintentional  oversight  or  one  of  a  series  of 
defalcations. 

Subsequently,  other  supervisory  cfflcials 
gained  knowledge  of  the  matter  and  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  an  appropriate  inves- 
tigation of  Donoho's  collection  activities  had 
not  been  Initiated.  However,  none  of  them 
took  action  to  initiate  such  an  investigation. 
In  1954,  Donoho  received  a  one-grade  pro- 
motion. Subsequently,  he  and  other  em- 
ployees were  given  consideration  for  a  posi- 
tion involving  another  one-grade  promotion. 
It  appears  that  only  slight  consideration  waa 
given  to  Donoho  as  a  candidate  for  the  lat- 
ter position,  and  that  such  consideration  waa 
based  on  his  length  of  service  in  collection 
work.  Donoho's  irregular  handling  of  the  tax 
payments  was  considered  at  that  time  and 
was  a  factor  in  the  decision  reached  that 
Donoho  was  not  suited  for  the  po-Utlon. 
However,  prior  to  the  date  of  your  letter,  no 
action  was  taken  by  any  of  the  ofOcials  aware 
of  the  irregiUarities  to  initiate  an  investiga- 
tion of  Donoho's  collection  activities. 

The  investigative  reports  concerning  those 
supervisory  ofBcials  who  had  knowledge  of 
this  matter  are  now  receiving  administrative 
conside^tion  to  determine  the  extent  of 
their  responsibility  in  this  situation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  facts  and  circximstances  have  been 
discussed  with  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  attorney  at  WUmlngton,  Del.,  and 
copies  of  the  reports  wUl  be  furnished  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  their  informatioa 
and  consideration. 
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Mr  WBlIAMf,    Mr.  ygjldtBi  H 
SSf  IfllMr,  tMi  IfMll  IMMI  Akt  «■' 

•iter  fvntft  frttowtf  Hm  mm 

IV  ■■VTV)  ■VwVtVvi  waRi  n  w 


ThOTfMof  no  obj«eUon.  tta*  ■rtdff 
bjr  Woodrow  Wllion  wm  orMrad  to  bo 
prlBtod  la  tbt  aaoott,  m  loOowi: 
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•ft  trXVirMi  i^  tiM  VaMMl 
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villUii  ioydl  AmMm  ttrrlMiT' 
Mf«  FMMtoMf  M  tMMfbi  wMili  I 


>Bf#  MliiTiil  tf  gw jy  tliM  hUlio  iwt 

4MMW  91  Ml0  #MN(liy  BM  VllilM  MMtfi 
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STomSmFS     MiMkll  fitoMOM  WHh  llMilA  biiMMt  Of 
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o(  tiMl  oAm.   IbSvo 
thif  oMtMMnt   slMrtng   tho 
HrwMr  wttb  ttio  ItMMry  Dt- 
And  tlioir  eooeur  tharaln. 
lAr.LAlfOBR.    Ur.  Preaid«nt.  win  the 
Sanator   from   Deteware   jldd    for   a 

QUMtkJO? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.LANOXR.  I  liMakl  Uke  to  Mk  the 
diattnoiMlicd  Senator  why  he  did  not 
propcee  a  ceneral  Investigation  of  the 
entire  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  remind  the 
Aeantor  that  I  did  propose  sueh  an  in- 
Tsstlgation.  first.  In  1952.  I  proposed  It 
atam  In  1963,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Did  the  Senator  take 
It  up  with  the  committee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yea;  and  I  also 
teoutfit  the  situation  to  the  floor  of  the 
Samate.  and  the  only  reason  why  an  in- 
TesdcaUon  was  not  had  was  that  there 
were  not  enough  rotes  In  faTor  of  it. 


FRACnCB  OP  SAUDI  ARABIAN  GOV- 
XRNMENT  IN  RBQUIRINO  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  TO  RE. 
niAIN  FROM  SENDING  JEWISH 
SOLDIERS  TO  AMERICAN  BASES  IN 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  LBHBCAN.  M^.  President.  I  have 
had  several  occasions  in  recent  t»ww)^t^g 
to  speak  out— on  the  floor  of  the  Smate 
and  elsewhere— about  the  practlee  of 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Govemmoit  In  re- 
quirinf  our  Government  to  refrain  from 


jrtii  vofw  fraoMot  on  dio  porl  o<  ttio 

MMIM  AfSMMI  OOl'OfFiMOMv  w  OfWIilfli 
9f9f,    MOi    V0f7    WWll    ftnnlMillt    If 

arooMd  M  kho  Stato  Department,  fbr 
tho  SCato  Dtpartmeat  la  doinc  nothing 
about  the  situation. 

Lataly  I  have  come  acrom  a  skatemont 
made  by  the  late  great  Woodrow  Wilson, 
a  speech  entiUed  'The  Rights  of  the 
Jews,"  delivered  by  him  at  Carnegie  Hall 
in  New  York  on  December  6,  1911. 

In  this  ^wech.  the  then  Governor 
Wilson  addressed  himself  to  precisely 
the  subject  of  the  discrimination  which 
the  Russian  Government  was  practicing 
against  Americans  of  Jewish  faith. 
What  Woodrow  Wilson  said  in  1911  is 
brilliantly  pertinent  today.  Let  me 
quote  Just  a  few  sentences  of  what  he 
said  in  that  vcech: 

Runla  cannot  rop«ct  xn  when  atae  w«a 
t»  •  •  •  pr«f«rrtof  our  InterMta  to  our 
rtgbts. 

And  President  Wilson  concluded  his 
speech  on  that  occasion  by  saying: 

An  intoterabto  situation  will  ba  ramadlad 
Juat  aa  aoon  aa  BxuaU  ic  convlnoad  tbat  Xor 
ua  it  la  indaad  intolarabla. 

Tilis  Is  a  memorable  speech  which 
should  be  read  in  the  light  of  today's 
events.  It  states  moral  principles  which 
should  be  restated  again  and  again,  and 
which  certainly  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  our  State  Department  today.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not 

Mr.  President,  I  adc  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  this  speech  by  Woodrow  WU. 
■on.  which  is  excerpted  from  his  public 
papers,  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 


BMaa  ^Mmm  ^bMil  ^kI^  it^m  ^k^^  ^^^^a^^  mmA 
•^^'^  w^ry  vbWBVf  wmMww  w^  wtr^tm  S^WrWy  OTiV 


artais 

■••  la 

Our< 

Af  tar  40  yavs  of 
RuHlaa  Oovammant 
•aturallv  doaa  not  aspact  tha  mattar  to  ba 
earrlad  ba70D4  protaat  to  action,  and  so  aon- 
tlnuaa  to  act  aa  it  plaaaaa  in  this  mattar,  la 
the  eon&dano*  that  our  Oovamntant  doaa  not 
aanoxialy  maan  to  ineluda  ovr  Jawlah  fallow 
eltlaana  among  thoaa  upon  whoaa  rlghU  It 
wtU  laalat. 

It  li  not  naoaaMry  «o  eonjaetura  tha 
aona.  Tha  traatjr  thua  dlaragardad  by 
ala  Is  a  traaty  of  oommaroa  and  navlgatkia. 
lU  main  objaet  la  trada.  tha  nrt  at  •eouomf 
tatareouraa  batwaan  tha  two  natlona  that 
wUl  prookoU  tha  matarUl  tataraata  of  both. 
Important  commareUl  and  indoatrtal  rala 
tloaa  hava  baan  aataMlahad  nndar  It.  Larga 
Amarloan  undartaklnga.  wa  ara  informad. 
would  ba  put  In  aarloua  parll  wara  thoaa  ra- 
latlona  brokan  oC.  We  must  conoada  aoma- 
thing,  aren  at  tha  aspanaa  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  our  fellow  altlaena.  In  order  not  to  rlak 
a  loat  greater  than  the  objaet  which  It  would 
nam  to  Juatlfy. 

I  for  one  do  not  fear  any  tas.  Tha  aeo- 
nomlc  relatlona  of  two  great  natlona  are  not 
baaed  upon  ■anUment:  they  are  baaed  upon 
Intereat.  It  la  aafe  to  say  that  In  thla  In- 
etance  they  ara  not  baaed  upon  mutual  re- 
spect, for  Ruaala  cannot  respect  us  when  she 
aaea  ua  f or  40  years  together  preferring  our 
intareata  to  our  rlghta.  Whatever  otir  feel- 
ing may  be  with  regard  to  Ruaala.  whatarer 
our  reapeot  for  her  atatssiisu  or  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  future  In  store  for  her 
people,  she  would  certainly  be  Jtistlfled  In 
acting  upon  tlie  expectation  that  we  would 
follow  our  ealeolatlona  of  expediency  rather 
than  our  convlctlona  of  tight  and  justice. 
Only  once  or  twiee.  It  would  seam, 
fehouglii  our  aovacnoMot  m 
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Should  she  ever  deem  It  In  aamsst.  raapaet 
wotUd  take  the  plaea  of  oovari  indlffaranea 
and  tlM  traaty  would  ba  lived  up  to.  If  it 
was  avar  advaatagaoua  to  Imt,  it  is  douMy 
and  trebly  advaatagaoua  now,  sod  Imt  ad- 
vantsfs  would  bs  her  gulds.  as  1ms  baan 
otirs,  la  tb«  maintenanes  of  a  tfsatjr  ot  trade 
sod  asvlgatloB, 

If  tlM  Rusitaii  Oov«rn«Mn«  h§§  fsll 
ttirouffb  sll  tbest  fsert  tkat  It  «0iM  Ifiiere 
ihs  protsei  of  Ammimm  mlalsteffl  sad  bss* 
ratsrlsi  of  ttaie,  H  bss  beon  twsatist  tiie 
Amsflssn  Oovsrameat  sfwlM  for  spetlat  la* 
torssts  or  from  soaie  spseial  pelal  of  flow 

p0MPf#  wM  IMPw   w$9m  HrHWII  i#  'WM  MvwWv 

ibal  If  sltsytaf  tM  vliete  ieptfH  tt  t%, 

Ws  srs  a  arMtlisI  people,  LIM  Me  fill 
•f  tiM  werUl  wt  ssmMIsIi  eur  trade  r*la« 

liana  tiaaa  ^satMida  af  lasasast.  not  aaatA* 

aiafti,    The  iMUai  s^Oie  kmtrtmn  pssj;ls 

14PwSw4  IMv  ^PV^Vv  Of  IMmMA  mM  Mw9|rp  VPVM 

oas  of  dsep  syaipailMr,  sad  I  Miof •  of  resdf 

tflVfVlfPrvflvnMlOnr      VfMi      wv      WAw9      IMMw      wlwll 

iliaif  Ootornaioat  la  fraaiiaesi  sad  bonor. 
wbsrovor  M  sppeors  Ibaf  tlie  HiieresM  of 

■otii  iNHioiw  sawfo  as  ssrvogi  we  nave  not 


eouaaal  of  prlndpla  will  have  In  bis  thought 
anything  but  ptirposas  of  paaca.  niore  need 
bs  for  us  In  this  great  msttor  no  toueb  of 


Ww    r^V^^^ww    ^^^HPV^W    W^wW  ^^WvwV^W    V 

M  wV  W9  MPr  971900  MiV  vP  HMBw  ^tm 
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we  IMMV*  pMlsrdar  ^jMf^i  *****  ^* 


angar.   But  the  ooaquasts  of  psaos  i 

npoet.   The  plalB  f  i 
or  some  40  jrssrs  ws  bsve 


upon  mutual 


foot  of  tbo 


obssrvsd  tbs  obligations  of  our  trsaif  with 
Itttssia  and  lbs  hss  not.  That  saa  go  on 
no  lofifsr,  io  seoa  ss  Russia  fullf  uadsr* 
sunds  ibat  it  sen  go  on  no  leafsr*  WtA  we 
muM,  wltb  wbalevsr  rsgrsl,  bresk  of  the 
iniersMiiis  btiweea  our  psopils  and  our  iMr' 
sbaais,  imlssf  Mm  sirsfiMiils  tipea  wMsli 
II  Is  bssstf  saa  bs  abssrvsd  la  leMer  sad  la 
spini«  ilM  sir  WIN  flsir>  Tliere  to  nsrr 
rsssea  wbr  our  laierseurss  sbeuld  bs  mala' 
•ad  eswadsd,  but  It  saaaet  be  upon 


wWwWW^^^^^  pW  ^HVvV  Ww   ^^^w   ww^^^^0      A^M^Vp^Vp 

fir  ailstsisa,  tboy  are  liu 
dlipsaasWs  to  H.  Wo  sio  acit  wmiag  to 
have  proaparltr.  bowavar.  If  otir  fallow-oltt* 
aens  aiuat  auffar  aootompC  for  it.  or  loaa  tbo 
rlghta  that  belong  to  every  Amartcaa  In  or* 
dar  tlMt  wa  may  enjoy  It.  Tbe  ^rlca  Is  too 
great. 

Hare  la  a  great  body  of  our  Jewlah  fellow 
dtlaana.  from  whom  hare  sprung  men  of 
genius  In  every  walk  of  our  varied  life,  men 
who  have  become  part  of  tha  very  stuff  of 
America,  who  hare  conceived  ita  Ideals  erlth 
singular  deameas  and  lad  Ita  enterprise  with 
spirit  and  aagaatty.  Tliey  are  jilaylng  a  par- 
ticularly oonapleuoua  part  In  building  up 
tlia  very  proaparlty  of  which  our  Oovemment 
has  so  great  a  stake  In  Ita  deaangs  wl,th  tha 
Rxisslan  Oovemment  with  regard  te  the 
rlghta  of  men.  They  are  not  Jews  In  Amer- 
ica: they  ara  Amarloan  alttaens.  In  thla 
great  mattar  with  which  wa  deal  tonight, 
we  speak  for  them  aa  for  repretantatlvea  and 
champions  of  principles  which  underlie  the 
very  structure  of  our  Ooveroment.  They 
have  suddenly  become  representatlvca  of  us 
all.  By  our  action  for  thaas  shall  ba  teated 
our  sincerity,  our  genulneneaa.  tha  reality 
of  principle  among  us. 

I  am  glad  thla  questloa  haa  been  thus 
brought  Into  the  open.  There  Is  here  a 
greater  stake  than  any  other  upon  which 
we  could  aet  our  hearts.  Here  Is  the  final 
test  of  our  ability  to  square  our  politics  with 
our  prlnctplea.  We  may  now  enjoy  the  ex- 
hilaration of  matching  our  profesalons  with 
handsome  performance.  We  are  not  here  to 
express  our  sympathy  with  our  Jewish  fellow 
cltlxens,  but  to  make  evident  our  sense  of 
Idenuty  with  them.  ThU  Is  not  their  eauaa; 
It  U  Amerlca'a.  It  Is  tha  cause  ol  all  who 
love  Justice  and  do  right. 

The  means  by  which  the  wrongs  wa  com- 
plain of  may  be  set  right  are  plain.  There 
Is  no  hosUllty  In  what  we  do  toward  tha 
Russian  Oovemment.    No  man  who  takaa 


sush  leraii  ss  at  prssenl.    U  IM  svpllsll 

CevMoRs  of  our  prsseal  sfrssment  saanoi 
aMmialnsd,  ws  must  rsseinlisr  tlM  mat* 
isr  la  Um  llfbt  ef  tbs  sIMfsd  slrfuaislaiMSS 
•ad  ssf  upoa  what  tsrais,  If  §mf,  of  mhimI 
boaor  our  lalsrsourss  aiof  bs  rsiilabllsiisd, 
Ws  bavs  sdvsalaiss  la  effsr  hsr  aMrsbsats* 
bsr  mias  awasrs,  ber  aiaaufselwrs/  wMsli 
bsr  Ooirsraaisal  wtil  aoi  dsMlst,  Ws  ere 
aet  suppNaato,  Ws  ssms  frlffi  gUia  la  fur 
tiaads/  Msr  sisissmsii  sss  is  •***Wf  •••jiq; 

^H  ffVM^^rMrlv  PlWMMfOW  Wfll  W9  ww^w9^w9 
inai  MM  a^shm  am  ^"**^*  Ail  Mwik&iikMMA  AJmi4  iMt 

Uf^UMom.  U9,  ftwt4msi  wm 

jwjnm  nwf  yfm  iw  twjiiggfjiijf 

MfMvPr  og  Igfogf  •Hll'  Iw  Wlo  MSOTIN^W  9w 

tlM  0MM4«/  Thd  iMMidr  ijmjfmf 

W^T0  M0V  Wm^W  IWwW^/  ^K^^w    w^H9   vVMpipV 

!•  m§  fwn  §witi§  whUh  tod  iMf  fmn 
•  MmWw  wt  IMf  hw^,  fem  S  fuww 
MiMaff  wMdli,  m  Mr  opfnidii,  to  flnir 
or  graatgr  ttoaa  bto  gamiif  to  Um  Atliit- 
tlon  et  tho  lanaf  th#  dtooriaiiiMttloB 
acainfl  tha  Jawtoti  paopla, 

X  might  add.  Mr.  Prtsidant.  ttiat  tt  to 
a  sourea  of  groat  plaaaura  to  ma  to  bavo 
tha  Senator  from  Mew  York  so  forea- 
fuUy.  brilliantly  and  completely  bring 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will 
take  action,  through  the  proper  com- 
mittee, to  »f  that  tha  situation  is 
remedied. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  that  this  is 
nothing  new.  I  have  heard  of  the  dis- 
criminations for  some  time.  I  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  ttie  State  De- 
partment In  several  communications.  I 
wrote  to  them,  and  I  have  their  acknowl- 
edgments ;  but  nothing  has  happoied.  I 
have  received  in  rQ>ly  to  my  communi- 
cations polite  notes,  expres^ng  interest 
in  general  terms,  but  also  making  it  per- 
fectly dear  that  the  State  Department 
was  not  going  to  do  anything  at  all. 

Also.  I  brought  tbe  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  wifnln  the  last  2 
or  3  weeks.  Again,  nothing  has  hap- 
pmed.  So  I  was  very  glad  Indeed  to 
recall  it  to  the  attention  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  State  Department  here 
today,  in  the  hope  that  something  would 
be  done  to  restore  the  dignity  and  the 
rights  of  this  country  and  its  eitiaens. 
I  think  the  speech  delivered  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson  in  1911  is  a  great  document 
It  is  Just  as  important  today  as  it  was 
45  years  ago.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
every  Monber  of  Congress,  and  also 
many  of  the  American  public,  will  read, 
ponder,  and  study  that  speech. 


Z  thank  tlia  Senator  from  MOrth 
Dakota. 

Mr.  LANOIR.  If  tha  dtotlngulihad 
Sanator  from  Now  York  will  Introduea  a 
NMlutlon,  Z  itMll  IM  glad  to  oo«ipoiMor 
it;  and  m  a  mtmbtr  of  tha  Oommlttog 
on  Mrtltn  IUIaUom,  Z  ihaU  Im  glad  to 
brlflf  to  tlM  ftttonuon  of  tbo  oommtHoo 
tiM  oorrofpondoaog  whloh  ttof  fonolor 
from  Mow  York  h«f  ImmI  wHb  tho  ftdto 
DfPtrtOMnt.  la  ottoor  wordf  I X  fhftll  do 
Murthlflf  whtoh  Iho  toMlor  from  Mow 
York  MAf  Mif foM,  m  ortfor  to  lo*  tho 
mMoa  wnioh  tmdouModlr  te  woodoi  lo 
■oho  goridlA  tliol  tlito  oondHloa  to 


Hr,  IMHMJM,  X  ttumk  Ifeo  fOMlor 
f roM  Mortti  Dokoto,  MMl  X  itofttt  oortdlfllr 
ko  vorr  fWul  to  ooMMtl  witti  Mm* 

Mr,DOVOLiAf,  AfifXiolflwMlikolll 
tho  fonolor  f roM  Mow  YorK  MMI  tho  fMi« 
Aior  f fom  Morth  DaHwltk  to  oJyoMtiBg 
thif  iMlloyf 

Mr.  IMimjUf,  X  «^igli  tho  dtoihf 


MfOMf  VWrm  fiHA.  U,  tOMPR* 
MOW 

Tho  fMfXDIfW  OfFICM  ^  (f^i 
Kwmmv  in  tho  HiMrf*  Whoi  l§  tho 
ptoiMMff  of  tho  ffiNkof 

AfT/MORMBr  iir^froihlfwt^tiiwiitiit 
to  tho  ordor  iwoiloiiflf  ontorMlr  f  Moro 
Hms  <**•  soMta  stand  la  imom  uattt 

wWWWWw     WWWW     wWWWWWW^W     W^WfW^^     O^w     v^^r^^^w      ^»»ww^w 

1«;M  %,  m.  tomorrow, 

Tbo  motioii  wm  ofrood  to;  ond  <oi  • 
o'oloek  and  M  mbMitof  p,  mJ  tho  Sonoto 
took  ft  raoess,  tbo  raeass  being,  imdor  tbo 
order  praviouslr  anterad.  ODta  tomorrow. 
Tncodajr.  Mareb  37. 19M.  ftt  10:M  'dock 
a.m.  

NO&ONATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  tha 
Senate  March  26.  1956: 

UinTBD  Nations 

Stanley  C.  Allyn.  of  CXilo.  to  be  tha  repra- 
aentative  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  11th  session  of  the  economic  Oommlaakm 
for  Europe  of  the  Boonomlc  and 
Oo\mcll  of  tike  United  Natl<»a. 

■  ■         ds»         se 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  wkcH  26, 1956 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  George  P.  Gallos,  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Balti- 
more. Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  our  Father,  to  Thee,  author  of 
liberty,  to  Thee  we  pray.  On  this  oc- 
casion of  the  135th  anniversary  of  Greek 
indepoidence.  we  ask  Thee,  Lord,  to  bless 
the  Greek  people.  Keep  alive  in  them 
the  love  of  lilberty  for  which  they 
bravely  f oi«ht  and  sacrificed.  Grant 
that  the  Greek  Nation  ever  may  be  on 
the  side  of  justice,  democracy,  and 
freedom. 

Lord  God  ot  Hosts,  we  pray  for  Amer- 
ica, this  land  of  ours,  on  which  Thou 
hast  bestowed  so  many  rich  blessings. 


^•-i- 
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Mateoftipartlirof  oorlnhertluiM.  Z«t 
not  Tl^  wnUb  riwrrnrt  upon  ua.  Bavo 
1M  from  new  drdeab  and  trOralationa,  for 
wan  aad  mBwn  of  wan  ftrailialclnff  the 
eqnilttMtam  of  tlia  earth  and  baaTy 
elouda  an  taiTadlnc  tbo  traaqoU  heavens 
of  paaoe. 

O  Ruler  of  the  Untvene.  preaerre  In 
huwaeoj  thoee  who  fovcm  oa.  Iteke 
them  TlfUant  and  keep  them  from  fan- 
tag  into  the  sptrlt  of  aloth.  famtheart- 
ertntm.  luat  for  power,  and  Idle  talk. 
Orant  them,  rather,  atrength  to  do  Thy 
win.  wladem  to  tovem  well,  and  make 
them  worthy  laborcn  of  Ihy  kincdom, 
a  kingdom  of  love,  goodneaa,  JusUce, 


Loed  of  liove.  who  didst  command  the 
dlBclplea  to  pray  for  their  enemiea  and 
who  didst  pray  far  thoee  who  emeifled 
Thee,  grant  that  we.  too.  may  f  orglTo 
thoae  who  hate  ns  and  show  brotherly 
love  to  those  who  maltreat  12s.  Enlight- 
oi  ua.  through  the  light  of  Thy  truth. 
O  Lord,  and  guide  us  in  the  paths  of  Thy 
precepts.     Amen. 

The  Joximal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thunday.  March  22. 1856,  was  read  and 
aj^roved. 


THE  rABM  BILL 


Mr.  DSANB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
f(M>  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
CaroUna? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DBANB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Boiise  and  Senate  conferees  begin  the 
Job  of  harmonialng  differences  between 
the  farai  bills,  H.  R.  13.  which  passed 
the  House  May  5.  IMS.  and  S.  3183. 
which  pawed  the  Senate  March  19.  ItSg. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  conferees  will  taring 
back  to  both  Houses  a  fann  bill  which 
will  be  most  effective  in  bringing  needed 
solutions  to  our  prearing  farm  problems. 

It  Is  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
these  conferees  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  at  this  time  the  need 
for  writing  into  the  new  farm  law  spe- 
cific language  directing  ttie  Seeretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  provision  for  adjust- 
ing previous  acreage  yields  for  abnor- 
mal weather  conditions  in  c(Hnputing  the 
basis  for  produetion  undw  the  proposed 
soil-bank  plan.  Under  the  soil-bank 
plan,  if  the  proposed  rental  nte  for 
price-supported  commodities  removed 
from  production  is  to  be  based  on  average 
produetion  over  the  yean  19Sfr-55.  coun- 
ties in  those  States  which  have  been  hit 
by  hurricanes,  abnormal  freezes,  drought, 
and  other  abnonnal  weather  «^nd1tloPB 
during  the  past  4  or  5  yean  will  be  put 
at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record.  I  would 
like  to  give  an  example  of  how  abnormal 
weather  conditions  have  reduced  cotton 
production  per  acn  in  one  of  the  counties 
of  my  congressional  district  This 
county  is  Scotland  County.  N.  C,  and  I 
cite  the  following  tables  to  show  cotton 
productkm  per  «en  m  that  eounty  for 


the  period  1944-40  as  compared  with  the 
period  1959-55: 

Coeaty.  IT.  O. 

Pounds  Hnt 

ZCftrt  P^  ACTS 

1944 5S6 

IMS 4ia 

194S 947 

1»47 S07 

IMS STB 

Average  at  18  eents  p«r  pound 

•qimli 980. 40 

1»80 110 

1981 849 

1962 aee 

1983 sao 

1964 389 

Average 367 

Average  at  16  cents  per  pound 
•qaaiM 40. 06 

Difference ._  129 

Difference    at    18   eents    per    pound 

equals .    19. 86 

I  am  advised  that  in  8.  3183  then  is 
a  provision  under  section  305  (a)  and 
under  section  307  (a>  granting  the  Sec- 
ntary  of  Agrieultun  permission  to  set 
the  rates  of  annual  compensation  for 
payment  under  the  soil-bank  plan  and 
authorising  him  to  determine  the  basis 
on  which  this  compensation  win  be  made 
for  participation  in  the  soil-bank  plan. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
conferees  will  Include  in  the  new  fann 
bill  a  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
eultun steting  that  in  determining  the 
basis  of  compensation  for  participating 
in  the  soil-bank  plan,  low  acreage  yi^ds 
due  to  aboOTmal  weather  conditions  in 
any  given  county  or  area  will  be  taken 
into  full  consideration.  Unless  such  a 
provision  is  Included  in  the  new  farm 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agrieultun  could 
pay  scant  attention  to  the  real  handicap 
of  farmen  in  these  stricken  areas.  I 
see  no  reascm  to  praallse  farmen  In 
these  stricken  areas.  We  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  assist  these  people  in 
catehing  up  with  their  rightful  economic 
position  in  the  farm  plctun. 

In  the  mattCT  of  computing  a  basis 
for  compensation  under  the  soll-btuik 
plan.  I  respectfully  urge  the  conferees  on 
the  farm  bill  to  take  into  full  considera- 
tion the  abnormal  weather  conditions  of 
farmen  in  stricken  areas  during  the 
past  5  years. 


IMRB  DS  CHOUIOKT 

M^.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consfaleration  of  tlM  bill  (a  1240)  for  the 
relief  of  Imn  de  Cholnoky. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thart  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Hie  derk  read  the  bm.  as  follows: 

Be  it  tnacted.  ete^  That,  for  ttie  purpoaee 
ot  the  Immlgntton  and  Hatlonalltf  Act.  Imre 
de  catolaoky  eliaU  be  held  and  eoiMldeted  to 
have  been  lawfully  ^/^l«n**^^  to  the  Uhlted 
States  tor  permanent  residence  ae  of  the 
dau  ot  the  enactmeBt  a(  thla  act.  -upon  pay. 
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at  at  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
grantlBgof  permanent  residence  to  such  aUen 
as  provided  for  In  this  aet,  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  shall  Instruet  the  proper  quota-eontrol 
oAeer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quoU  for  the  first  year  that  roch 
q:uoCa  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  artblrd 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

ALICE  DUCXETT 

Mr.  FEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.  R.  1005)  for 
the  relief  of  Alice  Duckett.  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bilL 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Line  6.  strlhe  out  an  after  "act"  down  to 
and  Including  "available"  In  line  11. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  then  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in.  and  a  motion  to  reoonaider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 
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JULIAN  LIZARDO  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  PEICiHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  4039)  for 
the  relief  of  Julian.  Dolores,  Jaime.  Den- 
nis. Rtddan.  and  Julian.  Jr..  Usardo. 
with  Senate  amendmente  thento,  and 
eonctir  in  the  Senate  amendmente. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senafc  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Pace  2.  strike  out  Unee  8.  4.  and  8. 

Amend  the  title  eo  ss  to  reed :  "An  aet  for 
the  relief  of  Julian.  Dolores,  «»^M^»n.  and 
JuUan.  Jr..  Uaardo." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  then  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

The  Semite  amendmente  wen  con- 
curred in.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  teble. 


PROGRAM  FOR  BALANCE  OP  THE 


Mr.  MARHN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minutcL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  then  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusette? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  so  that  we  may  ascertain  from 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balanee  of  the  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Tomorrow  we 
will  call  up  House  Reoohition  367.  a  res- 
olution giving  the  Committee  on  inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  certain 
powen  of  investigation  into  trafBc  acci- 
dents. Following  that  will  be  the  ad- 
journment resolution  to  be  brought  up 
tomorrow,  a  resolution  adJoumlDg  over 
the  Easter  recess. 


Mr.  MARTIN.  One  of  my  colleagues 
from  Pennsylvania  wante  to  know  idien 
he  might  expect  the  rule  to  be  brought 
up  which  has  been  granted  for  a  study 
of  the  eoal  Industry. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  WeD,  the  gentle- 
man has  not  asked  me.  I  assume  that  in 
matten  of  that  kind  Memben  who  an 
interested  In  it  would  at  least  extend  the 
courtesy  to  the  leader  of  asking  him 
about  it 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  sun  tt  Is  not  any 
Intended  diacourtesy  on  his  part. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Oh,  I  did  not  say 
"discourtesy,"  because  the  question  of 
discourtesy  would  be  on  my  part,  and 
I  would  not  permit  anybody  to  think 
that  I  would  consider  their  act  as  a  dis- 
courtesy. 

Mr.  BIARTIN.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  has  granted  a  rule,  and  he  was 
wondering  when  It  would  be  brought  up. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  An  be  had  to  do 
was  to  come  and  speak  to  me.  He  did 
not  have  to  bother  my  good  friend  from 
Massachusette.  I  have  not  heard  from 
him.  But.  In  the  light  of  the  situation, 
I  think  It  wiU  come  up  after  the  Easter 
recess.  But  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
manifest  a  little  Interest  that  he  wanted 
the  bill  brought  up.  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  WeU.  he  probably 
thought  that  when  the  Committee  on 
Rules  granted  a  rule  that  was  an  indica- 
tion that  it  would  soon  be  brought  up. 
and  he  was  anxious  to  know  when. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  friend  from 
Massachusette  knows  that  that  does  not 
automatically  follow.  I  might  say  that 
some  of  my  Democratic  friends  from 
Pennsylvania  also  have  spoken  to  me 
about  it.  I  shall  program  it  right  after 
Easter. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do  it.  I  did  not  know  what  the 
gentleman's  own  commitmente  were. 
Sometimes  a  Member's  commitmente  an 
such  that  he  does  not  want  a  bill  brought 
up  immediately.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusette  [Mr.  MAxm]  appreciates 
the  situation,  as  he  is  the  leader  when 
his  party  is  in  control;  sometimes  a 
Member  does  not  want  a  biH  brought  up 
at  a  certain  particular  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  This  gentleman  does 
want  it  brought  up.  and  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  McCORBCACK.  I  shaU  be  very 
happy  to  bring  it  up  right  after  Easter. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  May  I  ask  the  genUe- 
man  whether  he  intends  to  ask  the 
House  to  go  over  from  Tuesday  to  Thun- 
day? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  diall  be  very 
glad  to  discuss  that  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massaehusetta.  We  can  arrange 
that  in  a  mattCT  of  a  few  seconds. 

Mr.  MILLBR  of  NebradUL  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yiekl? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MIUJER  of  Nebraska.  I  ahoukl 
nke  to  ask  a  question  about  the  farm  bUL 
Win  that  be  befon  us  by  the  Easter  re- 
cess or  is  that  something  that  will  have 
to  wait? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Tliat  Is  a  very  In- 
teresting inquiry.    Does  the  gentleman 
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want  me  to  make  a  speech  on  ffaat? 
Then  an  38  amendmente  to  the  f  aim 
bin.  Who  knows  what  the  farm  bni  Is? 
IM  the  gentleman  prepared  to  vote  on 
the  bm  as  it  passed  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Mnun  of  Nebraska.  I  am  Just 
wondering  if  conferees  will  be  appointed 
befon  the  Easter  recess  or  after? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cbair  win  an- 
swer that;  they  will  be. 

Mr.  McCCMEiMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebradca  [BCr.  Mnj.sa]  may  make 
his  inquiry,  but  those  matten  will  be 
taken  can  of. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  Speaker  has  al- 
ready given  assuranees  that  the  bill  will 
promptly  be  sent  to  conference. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wlQ  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusette  [Mr. 
Maanif].  who  is  the  leader  of  the  gentle- 
man's party. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  The 
Speaker  has  already  given  assurances 
that  conferees  will  be  mipointed.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 


Mr.  Speaker,  those  nmarks  eominc 
from  an  Englishman  of  Sir  William  HIl- 
dred's  statun  an,  I  sabodt,  the  highest 
sort  of  praise  fOr  our  Uhited  States 
•dieduled  air  carriers.  In  my  opinion, 
we  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  leading  rols 
which  our  United  States  airlines  are 
playing  on  the  stage  of  world  aviation. 
Tliey  ought  to  have  our  commendation 
for  keeping  fares  low  In  a  period  when 
prices  and  wages  an  rising.  They  ought 
to  have  our  praise  for  their  part  in  devel- 
oflng  the  most  modem  type  of  transport 
planes. 

We,  in  Congress,  can  take  some  Justill- 
able  i»ide  in  the  sound  regulatory  pat- 
tern which  we  enacted  in  1938  and  which 
has  resulted  in  the  intense  competitkm 
among  the  airlines  which  has  teonght 
siKh  ta'anemlous  beneflte  to  om*  people. 


COMPETITIVE    LEADERSHIP    C^ 
UNITED  STATES  AIRLINES 

Mr.  MULER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  nmarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thne  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
forula? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  an  outstanding 
tribute  to  the  Initiative  and  comi)etitive 
leadership  of  the  airlines  of  the  United 
States  by  Sir  William  HUdred.  director 
general  of  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association  with  headquartera  in 
Montreal.  lATA.  as  it  is  called  fdr  short. 
Is  the  trade  organization  of  all  of  the 
world's  certificated  lines,  with  member- 
ship open  to  any  airline  certificated  by 
ite  own  coimtry.  Sir  William  was  a  wit- 
ness befon  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
March  15.  In  the  course  of  explaining 
the  functions  of  his  organization.  Sir 
William  pointed  out  that  then  had  been 
a  steady  decline  in  international  air  fares 
in  the  10  yean  since  the  close  of  World 
War  n.  At  page  748  of  the  transcript 
he  said: 

And  I  aacrlbe  the  decline  shown  of  fares 
which  I  put  to  you  largely  to  the  Initiative  of 
the  American  carriers  who  ooeasionally  had 
to  be  estremely  persuasive  with  eome  of  thalr 
Suropean  colleagwes  who  were  less  equipped 
ees  ventureeome. 


And  again,  in  discussing  the  excellent 
low-fan  services  offered  by  the  United 
States  domestic  airlines,  Sir  William  de- 
clared: 

I  am  not  surprlaed.  air.  that  you  get  this 
service.  It  Is  a  magical  development  In  the 
States,  niere  la  nothing  like  tt  anyvrtiere 
(traaaorlpti  p.  702). 

And  finally.  Sir  WUllam,  In  dlaeusBinff 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States  air- 
Uiies  hi  the  world,  added: 

Tbey  lead  beeause  they  have  got  fltat-daas 
men  and  they  are  progreartve.  but  thiy  dO 
not  try  to  domiaate  (tranacr^^  p.  708). 


NO  EASTER  RECESS  UNLESS  ACTION 
IS  HAD  ON  FARM  BHli 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  S*EAKER.  1»  then  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  to  demand  that  then  be  no 
congressional  Easter  recess  unless  and 
until  the  farm  bill  has  been  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  CcHigress  and  has  been 
sent  to  the  President. 

Then  is  nothing  to  come  befon  Con- 
gress this  session  that  is  as  important 
to  the  eoonoflny  of  the  entin  Nation  as 
the  immediate  passage  of  this  legislation. 
By  fast  action,  the  differences  between 
the  two  Hoiises  could  be  resolved  prior 
to  the  Easter  recess.  If.  however,  these 
differences  an  not  resolved,  then  should 
be  no  congressional  recess. 

Spring  planting  time  is  rapidly  creep- 
ing up  on  the  farmen  all  the  way  across 
the  Nation.  Time  is  tremendously  im- 
portant. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I. 
too.  would  appreciate  a  10-day  "breather^ 
from  our  labon  hen  on  Gaj^tol  Hill,  but 
I  want  no  part  of  any  vacation  until  the 
farm  bill  is  passed  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

The  continued  high  levd  of  the  econ- 
<niy  of  this  Nation  reste  upon  the  f  oun- 
datii<m  of  a  thriving  agricultural  econ- 
omy. If  the  national  economy  Is  to 
remain  at  ite  present  lev^  then  farm  in- 
come and  the  fann  ooonwny  must  be 
improved. 

Then  an  features  of  the  farm  bm  as 
I»assed  by  the  Senate  that  need  correct- 
ing, but  we  win  never  correct  them  by 
taking  off  for  norida  or  g<dng  to  our 
Ikome  States.  The  only  way  to  work  out 
these  differences  is  by  taghtentng  our 
belte  and  settling  down  to  hard,  solid 
work. 

The  eeonomle  futun  of  agrieultun 
Is  far  too  Important  a  matter  to  be  used 
as  a  poUtlcal  footbaU.  For  the  good  of 
the  Nation,  for  the  good  of  agrieultun. 
It  muJst  be  kept  on  a  nonpoUtical,  nonsec- 
ttoaai  basis.    Itie  economic  futun  of 
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Afiiculture  Is  alao  far  too  Important  to 

be  rated  aeoond  to  a  congreaalonal  recess. 

Mr.  SpMiker,  I  demand  that  the  House 

and  Senate  withhold  any  plans  for  an 

until   the   farm   blU   Is 


ORB  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIFTH 
iUnnVBRSART  OF  GREEK  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  KBATINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  reatarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
35  mailEed  the  13Sth  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  by  Greece  for 
independence  from  Ottoman  tyranny. 
On  that  day.  Greeks  all  over  the  world 
pay  tribute  to  the  heroes  of  the  past  who 
fought  for  freedom  and  reaffirm  their 
determination  to  retain  their  hard-won 
Independence.  It  is  also  an  opportunity 
for  all  of  us  to  honor  this  great  nation 
which  has  made  such  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  our  civilization  as  we  know 
it  today  and  which  proudly  carries  on 
that  heritage. 

Shelley  once  said: 

W«  »r»  all  Oreeka.  Oiir  Uwi,  our  literature. 
our  religion,  our  art.  all  have  tbelr  root*  in 
Orewe. 

He  was  right.  So  long  as  men  pay 
tribute  to  the  altars  of  learning,  culture, 
and  civilization,  names  like  Solon  and 
I^rcurgus.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Pindar  and 
Homer.  Demosthenes  and  Aeschylus — 
Greeks  all— will  be  held  high. 

The  torch  of  liberty  leapt  into  flame  in 
Athens.  From  that  time  on  the  Hellenic 
tradition  has  taught  us  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  the  dignity  only  the  free  can 
enjoy.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that 
America  and  Greece  should  have  welded 
strong  bonds  of  mutual  understanding 
and  friendship. 

We  may  well  recall  that  the  success  of 
the  American  Revolution  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  those  who  sought  free- 
dom and  independence  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Greek  patriots  took  heart 
from  our  example  and  turned  to  us  for 
help  in  the  1820's  when  their  struggle 
for  independence  came  out  into  the  open. 
Greeks  remember  with  pride  the  words 
of  President  Madison  in  his  message  to 
Congress  in  1822: 

The  nam*  at  Or««c«  llUa  the  mind  and 
heart  with  the  greateat  and  nobleet  eentl- 
menta.  *  *  *  It  waa  •  •  •  natural  for 
•  •  •  thla  people  *  •  *  to  arouae  enthu- 
alaam  and  aympathy  everywhere  In  the 
United  States. 

With  our  encouragement  and  under 
the  leadership  of  men  like  Archbishop 
Germanos.  Alexander  Ipeilanti.  and 
Rigas  Fereos.  Greece  finally  gained  the 
independence  for  which  she  had  begun 
to  fight  in  1821.  She  then  rebuilt  the 
nation  based  on  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy that  had  first  found  expression  In 
ancient  Greece.  As  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence  acknowledges  the  de- 
pendence of  this  country  upon  God,  so 


the  memorable  Greek  document  voices 
these  inspiring  words: 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible 
THnlty,  the  Oreeic  nation,  wearied  by  the 
dreadful  weight  of  Ottoman  oppression,  and 
resolved  to  break  Its  yoke,  though  at  the 
price  of  the  greateat  sacrifice,  proclaims  to- 
day before  Ood  and  man,  by  the  organ  Of  Its 
lawful  repreeentatlves.  met  in  national  as- 
sembly. Its  Independence. 

Bir.  Speaker,  many  sons  and  daughters 
of  Greece  have  contributed  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  Nation.  We  are  proud  of 
these  American  citizens  of  Greek  ances- 
try who  have  transplanted  their  affec- 
tions to  our  shores  and  who,  in  adopting 
the  American  way  of  life,  have  added  to 
it  the  rich  heritage  of  Hellenic  ideals  and 
culture. 

The  durability  of  the  Greek  spirit  of 
independence  wax  never  subjected  to  a 
more  rigid  test  than  during  the  trying 
days  of  World  War  n.  The  tenacity  with 
which  the  Greeks  resisted  the  German 
invasion  was  not  wiped  out  with  defeat. 
Rather,  through  numerous  guerrilla 
bands  and  other  means  of  resistance, 
they  continued  to  harass  the  Invaders. 

With  the  end  of  the  occupation,  and 
aided  by  a  helping  hand  from  the  United 
States.  Greece  began  a  new  life.  The 
rapid  progress  made  by  Greece  in  the  last 
decade  is  a  source  of  pride  and  admira- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  place  of  Greece  in  the  community  of 
free  nations  is  now  secure.  Greece 
stands  today  as  1  nation,  1  language,  1 
people.  1  history,  1  greatness. 

The  principles  of  the  Greek  people 
have  inspired  mankind  through  the  c«i- 
turies.  They  continue  to  do  so  today. 
While  paying  tribute  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Greeks  to  our  present  way  of 
life,  let  us  also  rejoice  that  the  bonds  of 
friendship  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Greece  are  strong  and  enduring. 
And  let  us  work  constantly  to  keep  them 
so. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  remember  that 
there  are  other  countries  less  fortunate 
than  the  United  States  and  Greece. 
There  are  still  those  who  are  not  free. 
Today,  as  in  the  days  when  the  people  of 
Greece  were  fighting  for  their  freedom.  It 
is  clear  that  to  deprive  one  people  of 
freedom  is  to  threaten  the  freedom  of  all 
people.  Greek  Independence  Day  should 
serve  to  remind  us  that  the  battle  for 
freedom  must  be  carried  on  unceasingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  heritage  Imposes 
stem  responsibilities.  I  am  sure  that 
Greeks  everywhn-e  do  not  wish  to  rest 
upon  the  laurels  of  a  rich  and  full  past. 
They  have  a  solemn  and  inspiring  trust. 
It  is  a  proud  consciousness  of  a  wonder- 
ful past  and  a  grave  challenge  to  help 
build  for  a  greater  tomorrow. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICin^TURE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  morning  paper  tells  us 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  CooLETl.  the  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  says  that  he 
is  not  going  to  ask  Mr.  Benson  to  come 
up  here  before  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  talk  about  the  farm  bill  because 
he  says  Mr.  Benson  might  make  a  speech 
and  get  out  a  little  effective  propaganda. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  had  his 
picture  taken  with  Mr.  Walter  Reuther. 
published  in  a  36-page  pamphlet — which 
was  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the 
CIO,  with  pictures  end  all — I  am  won- 
dering whether  the  gentleman  Intends 
to  ask  Mr.  Reuther.  the  farmer  and 
farm  expert,  to  come  up  here  in- 
stead of  the  Secretary  as  he  does 
not  have  time  for  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. Sure  ask  the  head  of  the 
CIO-UAW  to  come  up  and  tell  us  what 
the  farmer  needs — one  thing  certain,  the 
farmer  is  not  in  favor  of  permitting 
Reuther  to  charge  him  monthly  dues  for 
the  right  to  work  in  his  own  fields. 
Some  of  our  Detroit  friends  may  be  able 
to  tell  us.  Of  course.  I  understand  the 
committee  chairman  can  get  more  ex- 
plicit political  orders  out  of  Reuther 
than  he  can  out  of  Benson.  But  that 
Is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Benson  should  not 
have  the  right  of  petition.  Must  be  that 
there  is  some  fear  the  Secretary  might 
ccnvince  not  only  some  members  of  the 
public  but  some  committee  members  as 
well. 

THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  for  this  time,  not  to  irri- 
tate anyone  with  reference  to  the  farm 
bill,  but  I  do  have  engraved  upon  my 
memory  the  fact  that  a  sugar  bill  was 
passed  by  this  House  last  year,  and  by 
the  other  body  in  February,  and  con- 
ferees were  not  appointed  until  just  a 
few  days  ago.  Now  I  understand  the 
conferees  have  permanently  adjourned. 
It  looks  as  If  the  men  who  plant  sugar 
beets  and  cane  for  sugar  will  have  to  go 
along  without  any  program. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  majority 
party,  that  controls  the  Congress,  to  ap- 
point conferees.  I  did  have  some  appre- 
hension about  when  conferees  would  be 
appointed  for  the  agricultural  bill,  for  it 
is  an  important  piece  of  legislation.  I 
hope  they  work  long  and  hard.  A  good 
farm  bill  is  a  must. 

I  plan  that  tomorrow,  unless  I  can  get 
some  assurance  that  the  conferees  will 
act.  to  object  to  the  Easter  recess  and  ask 
that  a  roUcall  be  held  upon  an  Easter 
recess.  The  conferees  may  complete 
their  work  and  we  can  get  some  action 
on  the  farm  bill.  If  It  is  apparent  they 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  together 
within  the  8  or  10  days  that  we  may  be 
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absent  from  Washington,  I  might  reoon- 
slder.  but  my  pretnt  Intention  woukl  be 
to  ask  for  a  ndlemll  upon  the  qtMttkm  of 
whether  we  ahould  have  a  recee*.  I  pn- 
sume  the  chairman  of  the  Agxicuttnre 
Committee  can  give  us  some  Idea  as  to 
how  soon  a  conference  ean  be  arranced. 
There  ahoold  be  no  delay  soeh  as  we  have 
experienced  In  the  sucar  btlL 


LABOR   AND  TBS   FARM   PROBLEM 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAIOR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  sit  here  and  listen  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  make  an  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Reuther.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Reuther  heads  a  large  labcur  organi- 
zation. He  has  been  elected  by  the  mem- 
bership of  that  organisation.  For  the 
information  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  may  I  say  that  Mr.  Reuther 
is  Just  as  Interested  in  the  farm  prob- 
lem. If  not  more  so.  than  Mr.  Benson. 

Labor  realises  that  the  greatest  cus- 
tomer it  has  Is  the  farmer.  Labor  Is 
cooperating  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  farmers.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for 
Mr.  Benson  to  talk  to  Mr.  Reuther  a 
little  bit  more.  Maybe  he  will  learn  a 
little  more  about  the  economics  of  Amer- 
ica and  how  labor  Is  trying  to  do  all  it 
possibly  can  to  help  the  farmers  of 
America. 

ROLLCALL  VOTE  ON  EASTER 
RECESS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GR068.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Uke  this 
time  to  propound  a  question  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  McCoaMAocl.  Is 
there  any  acreement  of  any  nature  which 
would  preclude  a  roUcall  vote  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  friend  knows 
that  it  is  Impoeslble  for  any  Member  to 
make  an  agreement  that  would  preclude 
a  roUcaB.  Members  can  always  get  a 
rollcall  If  one-fifth  of  the  Members  pres- 
ent support  such  a  request. 

liT.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  my  tmderstand- 
Ing  that  a  rollcall  would  be  precluded 
today? 

Mr.  MeCORMACK.    On  what? 

Mr.  OROes.  On  any  legislation  ttiat 
came  up:  for  reasons  of  a  religious  ob- 
servance. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Iowa  refresh- 
ing my  mind.  It  Is  a  relldous  holiday  of 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith.  That  does  not 
apply  to  tomorrow.  I  get  the  gentle- 
man's point.  He  Is  addng  If  there  Is 
any  understaiidlng  ttuit  would  apply 


soeh  as  In  ttw  ease  of  a  religious  hoUday 
or  a  primary  or  anything  of  ttiat  kind. 
NO;  there  Is  nothing  like  that  for  to- 
morrow. 

EAT  MORE  MEAT 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  a  letter  from 
radio  station  KMA  at  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  KMA  of  Shenandoah.  Iowa,  has 
millions  of  regular  listeners  all  over  the 
breadbasket  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  KMA  is  telling  their  listeners 
many  times  each  day  about  the  value  of 
eating  meat  and  eggs,  and  of  drinking 
milk  and  I  am  sure  it  will  have  good 
effect  out  there.  Now  the  Covcusstonal 
Rkcoib  Is  sent  to  many  thousands  of 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations 
all  over  America,  and  they  could  render 
no  better  service  to  their  audiences  than 
to  follow  KMA's  lead,  to  acquaint  their 
audiences  with  the  benefits  of  eating  and 
enjoying  these  most  delicious  health- 
giving  foods.  I  shall  Insert  here  a  sample 
of  KMA's  spot  annotmcements  with  my 
compliments. 

The  letter  and  radio  announcements 
are  as  follows: 

KMA. 

Shenandoah.  Iowa.  March  IS,  1956. 
Congreuman  Bxk  Jemsem, 
House  Office  Building, 

WashiTiffUm.  D.  C 

Diaa  OoMosrcamAai  Jiiissii :  In  an  effort  to 
do  Bopiethlng  about  declining  prices  of  farm 
prodtKta.  ^adlo  station  TOUl  has  InltUted  a 
campaign  of  Its  own  to  promote  increased 
consumptloo  of  meats,  eggs,  poultry,  milk, 
etc. 

Ob  Petaruary  7  KliA  began  aa  announee- 
ment  campaign  at  every  statlonbreak  to  pro- 
mote meat  eating  and  milk  drlnlclng  on  tbe 
theory  that  as  consumption  rises,  prices  wUl 
be  Improved.  And  as  consumption  rtsee. 
health  also  Improves. 

Between  Fsbruary  7  and  Mardi  7  radio 
KMA  aired  a  total  of  S19  short  pramotkm 
announcements,  an  average  of  almost.  37 
per  day  (see  attached  sample) .  This  promo- 
tion Is  continuing  as  a  public  service  to  our 
agrieulture  Industry.  For  your  Information, 
the  population  within  KMA's  one-half  mim- 
volt  primary  coverage  area  is  3.869.800. 

Tou  are  recognised  as  a  leader  In  the  pro- 
motion of  farm  products.  To  help  us  In  de- 
termining our  future  plans,  we  would  Iw  very 
pleased  If  you  would  take  a  minute  to  make 
a  speelal  ettarX  to  let  us  know  how  you 
evaluate  our  promotion. 
Slnoercly. 

Mat  BaoADCASmie  Co., 
AimuMTT    J.    Koi 


Station  Manager. 

Cart  warn  CBAmas&K  Radio  Stots 
Tb   insive   your   good  health — eat  more 
meat. 
A  good  health  laexiranoe  tip— eat  more 


your  children  happy  with  a  glass  ot 
lasalth-giving  milk  at  each  meaL 

Knjoy  ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast,  and 
wear  a  smile  all  day. 

Msat  Is  nutritious— eat  an  extra  pork  chop 
today. 

Start  the  day  rltfit— eat  baeon  with  your 
breakfast. 


For  a  hapi^  disposltkm  eat  a  steak  for 
dinner  tonight. 

Enjoy  a  breakfast  dellCht  with  fresh  de- 
ttdous  eggs  produced  In  KMAland. 

Boast  beef  Is  wonderful — Ox  your  family  a 
tnacloas  roast  ttmlght. 

Nothing  beats  pork  chape  for  those  hungry 
sehool-golng  ehUdren — try  some  today. 

Milk  not  only  makes  the  kids  healthy^ 
it's  good  for  adiilts.  too. 

Tky  lamb  ch<^>s  and  mint  sauce  for  dinner 

tOTllgilt. 

Bacon  and  eggs — ^ham  and  eggs — that's  Just 
the  ticket  for  these  chilly  mominga. 

Meat  Is  your  best  value  in  mitrttton  stock 
up  today. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOUUIER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why  In  view  of  the  surplus  wheat 
and  com,  bread  Is  never  served  in  the 
House  restaurants  without  specially  or- 
dering it? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Well  I  wish  some  one 
could  give  a  better  reason  than  I  have 
heard.  I  am  UM  that  some  fellow  got 
In  the  haUt  of  o(»ning  to  the  restaurant 
and  eating  an  awful  lot  of  bread  free 
gratis.  They  tell  me  he  would  iMiy  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  cup  of  our  famous  bean 
soup  for  20  cents,  and  then  with  It  he 
would  eat  a  loaf  or  more  of  bread.  I  am 
told  that  is  why  we  now  must  pay  for 
the  bread  we  eat  here  with  our  meals. 
That  is  the  only  answer  I  have  ever 
heard  to  your  question.  Now.  If  you  had 
a  better  answer  I  win  be  glad  to  listen. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlnnan  from  Iowa  has  expired. 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
OWNB3  PROPERTY 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIES.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  call  your 
attentkm  to  a  very  Important  report 
which  has  been  released  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  C^jierations.  This 
r^;>ort  is  an  inventory  and  an  aivralsal 
of  aU  properties  owned  by  tbe  Uhlted 
States  Government.  It  is  the  result  of 
an  investigation  which  was  conducted  by 
the  committee  In  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
ti<m  Introduced  by  me  on  January  5. 
1955.  Tlie  committee  will  now  continue 
Its  Investiffation  to  determine  the  pres- 
ent reasonable  market  value  of  all  hold- 
ings of  the  United  States  Government. 
I  have  this  day  introduced  a  bill  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  In- 
clude in  the  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  our  Government  as  assets 
the  total  investments  in  personalty  and 
real^.  When  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  completes  its  amiralsal 
of  the  reasonable  market  value  of  the 
personalty  and  realty  owned  by  our  Gov- 
ernment we  will  have  an  accurate  and 
clear  picture  of  the  pn»nfi»j  condition 
of  our  Government.  My  bill  also  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
appraise  tbe  reasonable  market  value  of 
8c^  property  so  that  he  ean  substitute 
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this  Talue  for  the  totol  InTeatment  figure 
In  tbe  financial  ttatements  Issued  by 
the  Treasury.  Those  Investments  would 
approximate  $208  hllllon.  The  present 
market  value  of  all  our  holdings  may  ex- 
ceed that  amount. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  }ust  like  any  corporation 
or  private  concern,  should  include  in  its 
fln»nc«*i  statements  the  assets  of  the 
Government. 

I  am  also  introducing  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  investigate  the  loss  in  tax 
revenue  suffered  by  States  and  local 
units  because  of  the  tremendous  hold- 
ings of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
determine  a  long-range  policy  of  reim- 
bursements. It  seems  to  be  that  if  we 
want  to  preserve  and  protect  States  and 
local  sovereignty,  we  must  do  something 
to  prevent  the  drying  up  of  their  sources 
of  revenue. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  day. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(liCr.  McMiLLAM]  is  recognized. 


EXTEND  TIME  FOR  REPORT  CN 
CIVIC  AUDITORIUM  IN  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8957)  to  extend  the  time  within  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  Auditorium 
Commission  may  submit  its  report  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
civic  auditorium  to  be  constructed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  that 
such  Commission  shall  continue  in  ex- 
istence until  the  construction  of  such 
auditorium  has  been  completed,  and  ask 
uanlmous  consent  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B«  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subsection  (e)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  *ct  entitled  "An  act 
creating  a  Federal  commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  construction  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  civic  auditorium.  Including 
an  Inaugural  HaU  of  Presidents  and  a  music, 
fine  arts,  and  mass  communications  cen- 
ter." approved  July  1.  1955  (Public  Law  128, 
84th  Cong.),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(4)  make  a  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations, by  May  1.  1956;  and 

"(5)  after  the  submission  of  Its  report 
and  recommendations,  continue  In  existence 
until  the  construction  of  the  auditorium 
has  been  completed  and  render  such  assist- 
ance In  the  establishment  thereof  as  it  deems 
advisable." 

axe.  a.  Subsections  (a>  and  (c)  (1)  of  the 
first  section  of  such  act  are  each  amended 
by  sulking  out  "civic  auditorium"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "national  civic  audl- 
tortum.- 


8bc.  S.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  S  of  such  act  approved  July  1.  1056. 
there  are  hereby  authorlaad  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  act. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  extend 
the  date  within  which  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Auditorium  Commission  may  sub- 
mit its  report  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Under  Public  Law  128  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, the  Commission  was  required  to 
make  a  report  and  recommeiKlations  to 
the  Congress  on  February  1.  1958.  The 
Commission  is  not  now  prepared  to  file 
this  report,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
time  for  this  report  should  be  extended 
to  December  31.  1958.  in  order  that  the 
Commission  may  have  adequate  time  to 
prepare  adequate  recommmdations  and 
reports  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
128  of  the  84th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  6, 
strike  out  "May  1,  195S"  and  insert  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1956; '. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCoanacs  to 

the   connnlttee   amendment: 

Strike  out  the  words  "December  31.  1958" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "January  31, 
1957";  and 

Strike  out  paragraph  5.  page  2,  from  line 
8  to  line  11,  Inclusive. 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  committee  ac- 
cepts the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  «ord.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  approved  a  report 
on  several  bills  dealing  with  matters  in 
the  Interior  Department.  On  that  day 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  have  until 
midnight  to  file  the  report. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  in  filing  the 
report  was  so  that  we  could  get  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  signed 
by  him  agreeing  to  certain  matters  in  the 
report. 

On  Thursday  morning  I  had  my  staff 
call  the  Assistant  Solicitor.  Mr.  Chaney, 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  per- 
taining to  this  letter.  We  were  advised 
that  Mr.  Chaney  was  at  the  Capitol.  We 
asked  where  we  cotild  contact  him  at  the 
Capitol.  We  were  advised  that  he  was 
having  a  conference  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [  Mr.  HomcAN  1 .  On  that 
day  Mr.  HomcAN  addressed  himself  to 
the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  that  day  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  HomcAif] 
made  certain  remarks  on  the  floor  con- 
cerning a  story  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald  con- 
cerning   the    report    that    was    signed 


unanimously  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  en- 
gage  in  any  extended  debate  at  this  time 
concerning  the  matters  set  forth  in  this 
report.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  report 
was  based  upon  extremely  comprehen- 
sive public  hearings  before  the  full  com- 
mittee during  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  Invitations  were  sent  to 
every  possible  individual  or  association 
both  in  and  out  of  Government  that 
might  have  facts  bearing  on  the  subject 
before  the  committee. 

Our  principal  Interest  revolved  about 
the  merits  of  several  bills  which  had  been 
Introduced  that  would  require  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  come  before 
the  Congress  and  ask  for  special  legisla- 
tion each  time  any  wildlife  refuge  or  part 
thereof  was  to  be  disposed  of. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  was  not  entirely  cor- 
rect in  several  respects.  For  example. 
It  is  not  true,  as  the  story  says,  that  the 
committee  exacted  a  promise  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  give  the  com- 
mittee a  60-day  notice  in  coimection  with 
future  disposals.  The  facts  are  that  sub- 
sequent to  the  hearings  Secretary  Mc- 
Kay met  with  the  ranking  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  The  hearings  had  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  some  legisla- 
tive control  over  the  authority  to  impair 
the  value  of  wildlife  refuges,  particularly 
in  the  (granting  of  oil  and  gas  leases. 

There  were  three  possible  alternative 
methods  of  exercising  that  control.  The 
first  was  that  encompassed  in  the  bills 
under  consideration,  namely,  requiring 
special  legislation  each  time.  The  sec- 
ond  was  to  enact  legislation  requiring 
committee  approval  of  each  disposal,  a 
procedure  now  in  effect  with  respect  to 
acquisition  and  disposal  of  lands  by  the 
armed  services.  The  third  was  an  in- 
formal arrangement  or  understanding 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  commit- 
tee whereby  opportunity  to  review  and 
express  its  approval  or  disapproval  of 
disposal  action  would  be  given  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Secretary. 

Secretary  McKay  himself  enthusias- 
tically adopted  the  latter  suggestion  and 
indicated  he  thought  such  a  procedure 
might  be  of  benefit  to  all  concerned. 
Including  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. As  to  the  number  of  lease* 
granted  from  1920  to  August  1953.  as 
compared  to  the  increased  number 
granted  since  that  time,  neither  the  fig- 
ures given  in  the  Post  story  or  those 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  HomcAif  1  are  entirely  correct.  For 
a  complete  discussion  of  this  phase  of 
the  matter,  I  most  sincerely  recommend 
a  reading  of  the  report  itself. 

However,  very  briefly.  11  leases  were 
granted  on  wildlife  refuges  between  1920 
and  August  1953  as  against  60  between 
the  period  of  August  1953  and  December 
of  1955.  While  these  figures  relate  to 
wildlife  refuge  lands,  there  are  other 
lands  administered  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  which  are  available  for 
wildlife-conservation  purposes.  On 
these  lands  281  leases  were  granted  be- 
tween 1920  and  1953  as  against  214  leases 
granted  between  1953  and  1955. 
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The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
alleged  that  certain  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  taken  without  proper 

authority.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  permitted  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.   BONNER.    I   must   remind   the 
gentleman  that  under  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  it  is  not  only 
proper  but  obligatory  upon   the  com- 
mittee to  carefully  scrutinize  administra- 
tive actions  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior.   Then  again,  under  House  Resolu- 
tion 118  of  the  84th  Congress  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
was  authorized  to  conduct  investigations 
into  the  operation  of  this  agency.    Un- 
der these  authorities  can  it  be  argued 
with  any  logic  whatsoever  that  it  is  not 
proper  for   the   Merchant   Marine   and 
Fisheries  Committee  to  request  a  depart- 
ment to  withhold  action  on  a  question- 
able transaction  until  the  committee  has 
had  an  opportimity  to  review  the  mat- 
ter?   Or  is  the  committee  to  be  forever 
placed  in  the  hopeless  position  of  criti- 
cizing after  the  fact  and  trying  to  lock 
the  door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen? 
The   gentleman   from  Michigan  also 
seems  to  think  that  the  criticism  directed 
at  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
committee  report  was  Influenced  In  some 
way  by  political  considerations.    Let  me 
assure  the  gentleman  and  Members  of 
this  body  that  politics  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  this  report  or  with  the 
conclusions  contained  therein.    In  sup- 
port of  that  statement.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  this  report  was  ap- 
proved by  23  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  on  my  committee  without  a  dis- 
senting vote :  in  fact.  It  was  unanimous- 
ly accepted  and  approved  by  all  those  at- 
tending the  committee  on  that  day. 

I  have  referred  to  the  report  as  being 
critical  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
It  is  critical ;  there  is  no  denying  that.  I 
will  say.  however,  that  there  are  many 
administrative  deficiencies  and  almost 
unbelievable  situations  contained  in  the 
hearings  which  are  not  referred  to  In  the 
report.  I  recommend,  therefore,  to  each 
and  every  Member  of  this  House  that  he 
read  the  hearings  and  judge  for  him- 
self the  sufficiency  and  Justification  for 
the  action  we  have  taken. 

If  the  Members  of  this  House  will  read 
this  report,  they  will  soon  learn  that  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  was  most  charitable  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  as  well  as  to  the  entire  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  because  the  re- 
port will  absolutely  show  that  there  was 
chaos  existing  in  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service.  Administrative  matters  were 
being  passed  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  out  into  the  fleld  without 
the  Director  knowing  anything  about  it. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  oppoeltion  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment. 


Mr.  COOUET.    Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOFTMAN  of  Michigan.    Yes. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949  AS 

AMENDED 
Mr.   COOLEY.    Mr.   Speaker,  1   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill   (H.  R.  12)    to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  price  supports 
for  basic  commodities  and  milk,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  the  cimference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and.  of  course,  I 
am  not  going  to  object,  because  I  think 
this  bill  should  have  been  in  conference 
long  before  today,  and  I  am  glad  Indeed 
that  it  is  finally  going  to  conference. 
With  spring  planting  at  hand,  time  has 
been,  and  Is  of  the  essence.  There 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  unnecessary 
delay,  as  well  as  questionable  maneuver- 
ing in  connection  with  this  all-impor- 
tant legislation. 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina;  that 
is.  if  he  feels  there  is  any  possibility  of 
his  conference  committee  bringing  back 
a  report  this  week. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
had  oiu:  committee  in  session  all  morn- 
ing. As  you  know,  this  bill  is  very  broad 
and  comprehensive,  very  complex  and 
controversial.  I  have  requested  the  sub- 
committees, of  which  we  have  many, 
dealing  with  the  various  commodities, 
to  meet  throughout  the  afternoon  and 
tonight  if  need  be.  and  through  tomor- 
row. We  are  going  to  conference  at 
2:30  this  afternoon  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  body  in  an  effort  to 
compose  differences. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  optimistic  enough 
to  say  that  there  is  even  a  possibility  of 
bringing  in  a  conference  report  to  the 
House  before  the  recess.  But  L  will  say 
that  each  member  of  our  committee  has 
agreed  to  forego  everything  else,  and  has 
cancelled  all  other  engagements  and  will 
remain  here  if  necessary  through  the 
entire  Easter  recess  in  order  to  have  a 
bill  ready  when  we  reconvene  after  the 
Easter  recess. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  that  information.  Per- 
mit me  to  make  another  statement  con- 
cerning something  about  which  I  express 
some  fear.  With  respect  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
there  is  one  category  in  which  many  of 
us  are  interested,  namely,  the  basic  com- 
modity of  com.  I  am  wondering  if  some- 
how there  could  be  additional  and 
pointed  Interest  manifested  in  the  com 
problem  when  the  conferees  meet.  As  I 
read  the  Senate  bill,  and  try  to  Interpret 
some  of  the  amendments  to  the  bill  that 
have  been  adopted,  it  seems  to  me  that 
of  all  the  commodities  com  sticks  out 


like  a  sore  thumb,  almost  without  any  of 
the  consideration  to  which  It  is  en- 
titled. Certainly  those  of  us  on  both 
Bides  of  the  aisle  who  are  not  In  any 
way  partisan  are  Interested  in  real  con- 
sideration being  given  to  what  can  be 
done  to  benefit  com  as  well  as  cotton. 
as  well  as  wheat,  as  well  as  peanuts, 
and  other  commodities  affected  by 
amendments  inserted  in  the  other  body. 
I  should  like  to  make  this  very  sincere 
suggestion,  following  along  the  lines  of 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment,  that  the 
basic  acreage  of  com  be  put  up  to  56 
million  acres.  If  that  can  be  done  I  think 
a  large  part  of  our  difficulties  might  be 
alleviated.  The  so-called  Daniels 
amendment  which  Is  on  the  basis  of  the 
*feed  grain  support  at  95  percent  of  the 
basic  price  should  be  summarily  rejected. 
I  appreciate  that  these  matters  are 
troublesome.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
approach  to  the  problem  in  the  other 
body  has  been  too  much  on  the  basis 
of  sectionalism  and  to  some  extent,  per- 
haps, on  the  basis  of  politics.  That  at- 
titude or  approach  should  not  prevail  in 
the  conference  between  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees.  I  trust  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  as  well  as  the 
other  conferees  will  give  sincere  consid- 
eration to  what  can  be  done  to  help  the 
com  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  reply  further.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  As  I  have  repeated 
this  many,  many  times  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  I  have  constantly  tried  to 
keep  partisan  politics  out  of  our  de- 
liberations. I  know  that  my  beloved 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Hope],  the  former  disting\iished  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  has  tried  to  do 
the  same  thing.  I  can  say  further  that 
there  has  been  not  even  the  slightest  in- 
dication that  politics  will  play  any  part 
in  our  deliberations  with  regard  to  this 
important  matter.  I  will  say  further 
that  I  know  of  the  gentleman's  great  in- 
terest in  agriculture  and  of  his  intense 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  com  producers 
of  America.  At  my  suggestion,  the  sub- 
committee on  corn,  of  our  committee, 
will  work  through  the  afternoon.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simpson]. 
the  gentleman  from  IiKliana  [Mr. 
Harvet]  ,  and  others  who  are  likewise  in- 
tensely interested  in  com  will  be  work- 
ing through  the  afternoon,  today  and  to- 
morrow. I  am  sure  we  will  do  our  dead- 
level  best  to  bring  out  a  program  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gentleman  and  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man, especially  with  regard  setting  aside 
political  considerations.  I  am  convinced 
that  agricultiu^.  regardless  of  any  polit- 
ical implications  or  possible  conse- 
quences, imaginary  or  real,  is  entitled  to 
the  best  consideration  that  Congress  can 
give  it.  It  is  far  above  the  question  of 
whether  you  or  I  or  anyone  else  comes 
back  to  the  Congress.  It  is  an  economic 
question  concerning  the  farmers  today, 
and  it  should  be  so  treated. 

Mr,-COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
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It  Is  commendable  that  we  are  going  to 
work  on  the  bill  quite  promptly.  The 
gentleman  knows  of  my  Interest  in  sugar 
legislation  and  the  bill  that  was  passed 
last  year.  The  Senate  conferees  were 
appointed  in  February.  I  think  Just  a 
few  days  ago  the  conferees  of  the  Hoiise 
were  appointed.  I  hear  from  the  grape- 
vine that  they  had  1  or  2  meetings  and 
they  agreed  to  disagree.  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  will  happen  to  that,  and  if  the 
agricultural  bill  might  come  to  the  same 
late. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's great  interest  in  the  sugar  legis- 
lation and  of  his  interest  generally  in  the 
welfare  of  agriculture.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  always  been  very  friendly  to 
the  farmers  of  America. 

We  had  a  conference  scheduled  for  to- 
day on  sugar,  but  because  of  the  great 
and  general  interest  in  it  and  the  ap- 
parent urgency  for  overall  farm  legis- 
lation we  did  call  off  the  sugar  confer- 
ence which  was  scheduled  for  today.  We 
are  going  into  conference  on  the  overall 
farm  bill.  H.  R.  12,  and  the  very  minute 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  confer 
on  sugar  we  will.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  it  would  be  possible  before  immedi- 
ately after  the  recess. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  the  conferences  on 
both  the  agricultural  bill  and  the  sugar 
legislation  might  be  completed  by  the 
1st  or  2d  of  April?  Is  the  gentleman 
that  optimistic? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  always  optimistic. 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  but  I  would  not 
say  we  could  complete  both  these  major 
tasks  In  that  short  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Before  the 
gentleman  came  into  the  Chamber  there 
was  some  question  about  the  program 
for  this  week.  The  resolution  for  the 
Easter  recess  is  coming  up  tomorrow.  I 
said  I  was  going  to  resist,  if  possible  by  a 
rollcall,  any  adjournment  or  recess  if 
there  was  in  the  foreseeable  future  any 
possibility  that  we  might  have  an  agri- 
cultural bill  before  us  before  we  come 
back  on  April  9. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  knows, 
I  am  sure,  that  the  sugar  legislation 
does  not  expire  until  December  of  this 
year,  so  it  actually  is  not  as  urgent  as 
this  program  because  if  this  program  is 
going  to  do  anything  for  the  farmers  of 
America  this  year  we  must  act  as 
promptly  and  as  expeditiously  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  As  soon  as  the 
general  legislation  is  out  of  the  way,  I 
aanirt  th«  gentleman,  we  will  start 
promptly  with  the  sugar  conference. 

Mr.  MILLIR  of  Nebraska.  After  the 
lMt«r  rtcMS  it  is  possible  we  might  have 
ft  Mil  btfort  us,  early  in  April? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  X  am  inteniely  inter' 
(UUA  in  these  two  protraois,  but  X  do  not 
think  X  would  be  successful  In  resisting 
tlM  wishes  of  the  leadership  of  this 
Botttt. 

Mr.  OROM.  Keeenring  Um  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  tho  gontleman 
my  we  cannot  have  a  conf  erenco  report 
before  tho  Mouse  next  week? 

Mr.  COOLET.  If  tho  gentleman  could 
iM  the  taminU  which  has  been  prepftrod 
at  my  roQucct  br  the  people  in  the  X)e« 
PftrtOMnt  of  Affrioutture  ho  wiU  realise 
that  it  looks  like  a  Sears,  Roebuck  cata- 


log. That  bill  was  actually  written  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body.  It  was  not 
written  in  the  normal  faslilon  in  the 
committee  room. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  per- 
fectly. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
even  the  Congiessmen  from  the  com- 
growing  area  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  give  the  matter  consideration,  as 
they  will  this  afternoon.  It  is  the  same 
In  respect  to  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities.  I  am  not  saying  we  will 
not  have  a  conference  report  but  I  prom- 
ise the  gentleman  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  agree  upon  a 
workable  bill  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  did  have  a  con- 
ference report  before  the  House  next 
week,  the  House  would  not  be  in  session 
to  consider  it.  Time  is  of  the  essence 
out  our  way.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know  that  the  State 
from  which  the  gentleman  comes  is  in- 
tensely interest<?d  in  corn.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  great  and  vital 
and  constant  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  com  producers  and  other  farmers  of 
the  country.  We  are  working  with  all 
the  speed  that  we  can  possibly  move. 
Oxu:  committee  has  not  delayed  this  leg- 
islation 1  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  by  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and.  of  course.  I  shall 
not  object.  I  desire  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  who  have  expressed  some  ap- 
prehension that  these  matters  may  be 
delayed.  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  bill 
of  this  importance  and  a  bill  as  intricate 
as  this  must  receive  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration in  conference.  You  cannot 
get  together  in  2  or  3  days  and  work  out 
the  details  of  a  bill  such  as  the  one  we 
have  before  us.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
bill.  It  has  many  complex  provisions. 
It  Is  one  which  the  conferees  will  have 
to  have  some  idea  of  how  it  is  going 
to  be  interpreted  by  those  who  will  ad- 
minister it.  We  will  do  well  if  we  Uke 
10  days  or  2  weeks  on  this  bill  rather 
than  2  or  3  days  in  trying  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement. 

One  more  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
want  to  mention  while  I  have  the  floor. 
There  was  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  relative  to  the  non- 
appearance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture before  the  Committee  on  Agrlctil- 
ture  tomorrow  as  had  been  contem- 
plated. That  article  was  so  written  that 
it  Implied,  to  the  casual  reader  at  least 
that  I  had  been  critical  of  the  Secre- 
tary—which is  certainly  not  the  case. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, tho  f entloman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, yesterday  askod  me  if  I  would  have 
any  objection  to  withdrawing  tho  invi- 
tation to  tho  Sooretary  to  appear  tomor- 
row so  that  wc  could  proceod  more 
rapidly  with  the  oonferenco,  X  told  htm 
X  did  not  have  any  objection,  but  by  that 
X  cortftinly  did  not  moan  any  criticism 
of  tho  Soerctftry  or  to  cxpract  any  dis- 
pleasure at  havinff  tho  Soerotary  appear 
before  tho  eommittoo.  So  far  as  X  am 
concemod,  X  am  always  glad  to  have  him 
sppear  bofort  tho  committoc.    I  think 


we  know  pretty  well  what  the  Secre- 
tary's position  Is,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
expedite  the  consideration  of  this  bill  If 
we  can  use  that  day  In  working  in  con- 
ference instead  of  having  the  Secretary 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  glad  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  mentioned 
that.  I  want  to  say  to  the  House,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree,  that 
when  I  read  that  article  this  morning 
I  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  and  I  discussed  it  at  great 
length  and  explained  to  the  committee 
why  I  had  made  the  decision  that  I  did 
make  with  regard  to  the  Secretary's  ap- 
pearance. He  had  planned  to  come  to- 
morrow. The  Senators  had  been  insist- 
ing that  when  we  go  into  conference  we 
remain  in  conference.  8o  I  asked  the 
Secretary  to  send  up  to  us  his  recom- 
mendations in  writing  and  to  send  along 
with  those  recommendations  a  man  of 
his  own  choosing  and  we  could  then  re- 
view the  Secretary's  recommendations: 
I  have  indicated  my  willingness  to  have 
the  Secretary's  representative  actually 
come  in  and  sit  with  the  conference 
committee.  I  did  see  in  the  paper  that 
the  Secretary  had  indicated  that  when 
he  came  before  our  committee  tomor- 
row he  would  be  able  to  carry  on  a  little 
more  missionary  work.  I  think  we  have 
reached  the  time  when  it  is  a  little  late 
for  missionary  work  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Benson  who  has  been  extending  his  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  country.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  any  more  missionary 
work.  I  think  that  the  intelligent  Mem- 
bers— and  all  of  the  Members  on  our 
committee  are  intelligent — know  what 
the  facts  are.  I  am  sure  we  will  all 
apply  ourselves  diligently,  constantly, 
and  faithfully  to  the  work  before  us.  I 
did  not  insist  upon  the  Secretary  com- 
ing tomorrow  for  the  reason  that  I 
thought,  and  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  agreed  with  me.  that 
we  could  more  profltably  spend  o\ir  time 
conferring  in  formal  conference  with 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  might  say  that  it 
is  never  too  late  to  save  a  soul,  if  a  soul 
is  available — I  do  not  Icnow. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  all  of  our  souls 
have  already  been  saved. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think  tho 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Hopi)  sets 
the  proper  tone.  We  must  realise  that 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  is  an 
entirely  different  bill  than  the  one  that 
passed  the  House  in  the  last  session. 
There  are  at  least  38  amendments  which 
were  adoptod  In  the  Senate,  far-reaching 
amendments  of  tremendous  import  to 
our  agricultural  community  and  to  tho 
whole  Nation,  because  our  agricultural 
community  is  a  very  Important  part  not 
only  of  our  national  economy,  but  also 
of  the  political— and  X  use  tho  word 
"poUtlcal"  not  in  a  party  sonso  but  in 
a  national  sonso,  and  as  part  of  tho  social 
setup  of  our  country.  Ono  of  tho  out- 
•Undinf  eommontaton,  John  Harrtman, 
terms  tho  bill  as  follows: 

It  Is  probably  the  wont  eoneCroeted  ptoee 
or  legtoUUon  ilnee  manktnO  hatched  its  tows 
dressed  la  skins  huddled  sround  a  esve  fire. 


We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  this 
far-reaching  bill  that  passed  the  Senate 
is  going  to  constitute  new  organic  law 
for  the  agricultural  community  of  our 
country,  yet  we  in  this  body  are  not 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  it,  a  very  significant 
thing.  We  have  got  to  rely  more  upon 
the  good  judgment  of  oar  conferees. 

Everyone  admits  that  the  Senate  bill 
Is  in  such  shape  that  no  one  knows  what 
It  constitutes.  Everyone  is  dissatisfied 
with  it. 

The  bin  Is  going  to  be  written  In  con- 
ference. The  stability  of  the  House  con- 
ferees is  something  on  which  we  have 
got  to  rely. 

When  a  conference  report  has  been 
written  and  the  bill  comes  back  to  the 
House,  this  far-reaching  bill,  this  body 
Is  not  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate  it  and  consider  it  under  the  regu- 
lar rules  of  the  House  where  amendments 
could  be  offered ;  so  we  have  got  to  keep 
that  in  mind. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
properly  approaches  this  matter  from 
the  angle  not  only  of  tlie  best  interests 
of  the  country:  calm  consideration,  pro- 
found consideration,  but  also  from  the 
angle  of  the  best  interests  of  our  agri- 
cultural community,  because  this  bill  Is 
not  going  to  have  the  effective  consid- 
eration of  the  committee  of  the  House 
and  Members  of  the  House;  it  is  really 
going  to  emanate  from  the  conference 
committee;  and  it  imposes  upon  the 
House  conferees  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  responsibilities  that  any  con- 
ferees have  had  to  assume. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thar.k  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  do  appreciate 
his  observations,  realizing  that  all  the 
gentleman  has  said  is  accurate,  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  these  matters 
of  such  tremendous  importance.  That 
is  the  reason  I  called  my  committee  to- 
gether this  morning— and  we  have  a  37- 
man  committee,  including  the  3  dele- 
gates— so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  to  us  and  to  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  as  chairman  of 
the   committee    and    chairman   of    the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  members  of  this 
great  committee  in  an  <;ffort  to  bring  out 
a  bill  that  we  can  hope  will  not  be  vetoed. 
Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  Um;  right  to  object, 
the  gentleman  said  that  tho  bill  as  it 
came  back  from  the  fienato  was  like  a 
Sears-Roebuck  catalog. 
Mr.  CXX>LEY.    Xt  Is  so  large. 
Mr.  MOPPMAN  of  Michigan.    There 
gre  ft  lot  of  good  thitifs  in  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  eaUlog.  a  lot  of  bargains.   Arc 
there  any  bargains  in  this  bill? 
Mr.  COOtET.   Yci  and  no. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michiffftn.     Tho 
f entloman  says  "Yes"  and  "No."  Which 
Is  it,  "Yea"  or  "No?" 

Tho  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  f enclomftn  from  North 
Carolina?  lAftor  a  pftusc.l  Tho  Choir 
hears  none  and  appoints  tho  following 
oonferoes:  Meears.  Coolct,  Posog,  Oath- 
IMCO,  XXorg,  and  Avopst  H.  AuMigftir. 


EXTEND  TIME  FOR  REPORT  ON 
CIVIC  AUDITORIUM  IN  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Now  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  may  si)eak  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  pro- 
ceed out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina had  considerable  to  say  about  the 
action  of  his  committee  and  also  about 
what  was  said  by  the  Member  from 
Michigan,  your  servant,  last  week.  So 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding. 
I  am  not  finding  any  particular  fault 
with  his  committee.  I  have  plenty  to  do 
if  I  attend  to  my  own  committee  and  to 
my  own  committee  work. 

What  I  was  commenting  on  last  week 
was  the  fact  that  in  the  Washington  Post 
there  was  an  article  dealing  with  what 
the  committee  report  showed,  and  if  I 
am  not  correct  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
correct  me.  My  understanding  was  that 
a  report  had  been  brought  before  this 
committee.  The  minority  members 
found  some  fault  with  it  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently rewritten.    Am  I  right? 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  is  a 
very  versatile  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Am  I 
right  about  that? 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  speaks 
on  all  subjects. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Never 
mind  that.  I  asked  the  gentleman  a 
question.  If  he  wants  to  answer  it,  all 
right. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  report  brought  before  a  committee  that 
was  not  revised  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Oh, 
yes;  I  have  heard  that.  I  have  known 
several  reports  to  be  adopted  as  written. 
I  am  not  critical.  All  I  am  asking  ia 
if  there  was  a  report  brought  before 
the  committee  and  if  it  was  subsequently 
rewritten? 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  report  was  slight- 
ly changed. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.    All 
right. 
Mr.  BONNER.    It  was  not  rewritten. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.   I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman something. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  just  used  10  minutes  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  an  additional  ft 
minutes? 

Tho  SPEAKER.  Whon  tho  gentlo- 
man'i  time  hfts  explrtd  ho  mfty  offer  thot 
unftnimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  X 
withdraw  it  and  I  withdraw  rteognltlon 
of  ftnyono  olso. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Spcftkof,  will  tho 
gontlomftn  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michiffftn,  Vojl 
cftnnot  tf  Z  Cftnnot  bftrt  ft  mloutot  ftddl- 
tionftl 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  be  ex- 
tended 5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will  an- 
swer my  question  I  will  appreciate  it.  I 
do  not  want  to  yield  so  that  he  can  go 
into  another  talk  xmtil  I  have  spoken. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  me  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  This  is 
my  imderstanding:  A  report  was  written 
by  the  staff  and  was  brought  before  the 
committee.  Some  minority  members  ob- 
jected to  some  phases  of  it,  and  later  it 
was  revised.    Is  tiiat  correct? 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  report  was  re- 
vised.   Let  me  go  this  far. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  only 
have  8  minutes. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  is  a 
good  fellow.  Let  me  tell  him  this.  If 
he  will  read  the  hearings  and  this  report 
he  will  see  that  I  tried  to  be  as  fair  and 
impartial  in  this  matter  as  I  could. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
not  questioning  your  fairness;  I  am  not 
questioning  your  accuracy:  just  your 
reasoning. 

Mr.  BONNER.  But  sometimes  gen- 
tlemen like  the  -gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan would  raise  a  question  of  politics,  put 
a  political  issue  in  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Some- 
body did? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  offered  to  the  minor- 
ity the  staff  of  the  committee  to  write 
such  report  If  they  cared  to  write  a 
minority  report. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  has  some  national  commit- 
teemen on  that  staff?  Our  own  commit- 
tee had  I  am  advised. 
Mr.  BONNER.  No. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I 
thought  you  did. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  Republicans  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  staff,  the  Dem- 
ocrats appointed  a  mnnber  of  the  staff. 
The  balance  of  the  staff  is  a  carryover 
from  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  All 
right.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

What  happened  is  this:  My  comments 
were  based  upon  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  was  written  before 
your  report  came  out,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  report  will  show  this,  on  the  first 
report  that  came  in  from  the  committee 
sUff. 
Mr.  BONNER.    That  is  not  correct. 
Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     AH 
right. 
Mr.  BONNER.    Thftt  if  not  correct. 
Mr.    HOFfMAN    of    Michigan.    AU 
right.    I  ftccopt  tho  gontlomftn's  stftto- 
mont.     But  this  Z  know— whon  tho 
Thursdfty  mominff's  poper  como  out 
Oftrryinff  Unnft's  ftory  on  tho  committoc 
report,  X  eollod  the  committoc  ftod  wfto 
ftdrlsod,  by  tho  indliiduftl  who  oncworod 
for  tho  committee,  thftt  tho  report  wao 
not  ftrftUftble,  thftt  it  hftd  not  bcon 
ftdoptod. 

Mow.  if  Z  ftm  in  orror,  if  Z  was  wrongly 
ftdvlsed,  if  Z  misunderstood,  Z  stand 
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corrected,  but  I  will  venture  this  state- 
mept— that  the  report  as  adopted  did  not 
carry  the  flffures  given  In  the  newspaper 
report,  which  purported  to  carry  the 
figures  in  what  I  am  pleased  to  term  the 
first  report  which  came  to  the  committee* 
and  which  the  gentleman  has  now  said 
was  later  revised. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
himself  sajrs,  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly, that  the  figures  carried  In  the 
newspaper  story  on  the  report  were  not 
correct. 

Where  did  the  reporter  get  them,  if  he 
did  not  get  them  from  a  document  which 
was  submitted  to  the  committee? 

The  gentleman  said  himself  the  news- 
paper figures  were  not  right,  then  he 
said  mine  were  not  right.  I  will  tell  you 
how  the  difference  comes  about.  They 
took  into  consideration  different  tracts 
of  land  on  which  the  leases  were  issued. 
Some  used  one  group  of  lands,  some  used 
another.  Nobody  is  accusing  the  chair- 
man of  anything  though  he  seems  to 
think  a  defense  of  something  is  required. 
Does  the  gentleman  remember  when  he 
got  housing  for  my  boy  when  he  was  in 
the  Navy?  That  was  a  wonderful  thing. 
I  have  not  forgotten  that  kind  act:  I 
love  the  gentleman,  but  every  once  in  a 
while  they  go  off  on  a  tangent,  not  the 
committee  but  the  Washington  Post. 
That  is  what  I  have  been  talking  about 
over  the  years.  That  is  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about  last  Thursday — see  the  Rcc- 
OM.  page  5379 — that  and  the  committee's 
apparent  assumption  that  it  might  for- 
mulate policy  for  the  Department. 

Mr.  BONNER.  If  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  about  the  Washington  Post.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The  Post 
had  the  figures  all  wrong,  that  is  all. 
Some  of  the  witnesses,  and  I  hate  to  say 
this  because  It  is  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration, of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior did  not  know  what  they  were 
talking  about.  One  group  was  talking 
about  one  thing  and  another  group  about 
something  else.  The  gentleman  you  re- 
ferred to  was  in  my  office,  but  he  was  not 
there  about  that  report.  Do  you  know 
what  he  was  there  for?  I  will  tell  you. 
Another  committee,  one  of  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  which  I  am  a  member,  on 
its  political  witch  hunt  had  taken  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  task.  I 
had  the  gentleman  drop  in  when  he  was 
on  the  Hill  to  tell  me  about  something — 
what  was  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Department. 

May  I  not  have  a  little  Information 
once  in  a  while  even  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture will  not  hear  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture? I  think  I  may  call  on  an  under- 
ling, if  you  can  call  him  that,  for  a  little 
Information  Just  now  and  then — Just 
once  in  a  long,  long  time.  And.  If  they 
are  kind  enough  to  come  In  when  they 
are  up  here  to  see  some  of  the  majority 
Members.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  see  me.  That  is  all  there  was  to 
that. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
critical  because  last  Thursday  I  suggested 
that  none  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees had  any  authority  to  exact  from  any 
ot  the  executive  departments  a  promise 


as  to  what  that  department  would  or 
would  not  do  in  the  future.  Perhaps  my 
point  was  not  made  clear. 

Beyond  question,  the  authority  to  fol- 
low the  Federal  dollar  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  wasted  or  efficiently  spent, 
whether  the  Federal  laws  are  adequate 
to  implement  congressional  intentions, 
is  vested  in  the  committees  of  the  House. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  that  The 
point  I  was  trying  to  make,  the  point  I 
thought  I  made,  the  point  I  again  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  is  this — 
that,  if  congressional  committees  as  a 
group  are  to  impose  upon  the  executive 
departments,  their  agencies  and  admin- 
istrators, the  duties  of  first  submitting 
to  a  congressional  committee  what  the 
administrator,  the  agency,  or  the  depart- 
ment intends  to  do  with  reference  to  a 
particular  function,  then  surely  we  will 
be  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  does  not  mean 
that  a  congressional  committee  is  either 
charged  with  the  duty  or  has  the  author- 
ity to  outline  a  system  of  administrative 
acts  to  be  performed  by  those  in  the  exec- 
utive departments.  The  gentleman  ar- 
gued that  any  other  course  than  the 
exercise  by  a  congressional  committee  of 
the  right  to  insist  that  the  excutive  de- 
partments and  their  agencies  tell  Just 
what  they  intend  to  do  would  be  but 
locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse 
was  stolen. 

That  illustration  has  some  semblance 
of  logic,  but  if  an  executive  department 
or  the  administrator  of  such  a  depart- 
ment is  at  the  mercy  of  congressional 
committees  and  cannot  function  until 
they  have  advised  some  committee  as  to 
Just  what  action  is  contemplated  and 
received  its  approval  or  disapproval,  then 
surely  Congressional  committees  might 
just  as  well  attempt  to  take  over  the 
functions  of  the  executive  departments. 

Certainly  the  Congress  can  enact  leg- 
islation prohibiting  the  executive  depart- 
ments from  doing  this,  that,  or  the  other, 
but  a  congressional  committee  has  no 
power  to  legislate,  nor  has  it.  in  my 
Judgment,  any  power  to  insist  that  any 
branch  of  the  executive  department  first 
consult  it  before  performing  an  admin- 
istrative act. 

No  such  authority  is  carried  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man, nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other 
statute. 

Sure,  the  Washington  Post  was  wrong. 
It  did  not  state  the  facts.  Now.  I  am 
sorry  if  the  gentleman  Is  dlsf^runtled 
or  displeased.  Of  course,  the  majority 
Members  approved  of  the  report.  They 
would  approve  ansrthing  that  they  could, 
conscientiously,  and  we  may  assume 
that  the  report,  as  revised,  as  the  gentle- 
man put  it.  was  acceptable  to  the  minor- 
ity. 

Mr.  DmOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
much  time  have  I  now?  I  only  have  4 
minutes.    Yet.  but  make  It  brief  please. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Did  the  gentleman 
read  over  the  reiwrt  or  the  hearings  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No. 
Why  should  I? 


Mr.  DINGELL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  read  those  things  before  he 
proceeds  further. 

Mr.  HOFFBiAN  of  Michigan.  I  was 
not  talking  about  the  report  last 
Wednesday.  The  committee  spokesman 
advised  me.  when  I  mquired  Thursday 
morning,  that  the  report  had  not  been 
approved,  was  not  available.  I  was  quot- 
ing and  talking  about  the  newspaper 
story.  And.  I  welcome  your  advice.  It  la 
good,  and  if  I  talk  about  the  report, 
which  I  do  not  intend  to  do.  I  will  read 
it.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
what  I  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
Member  of  the  House  if  I  Just  listened  to 
some  on  your  side,  but  my  folks  back 
home  do  not  approve  of  all  you  say. 
They  say.  "Don't  listen  to  those  birds. 
They  will  lead  you  astray."  I  told  you 
I  was  basing  my  remarks  on  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  and  the  gentleman 
says  he  has  no  great  objection  to  a  little 
criticism  of  the  Post. 

Now.  as  to  the  charge  that  there  is 
politics  in  some  committee  investiga- 
tions— far  be  it  from  me  to  make  such 
a  charge  any  more  clearly  than  I  have 
repeatedly,  ever  since  the  CHrroorF  com- 
mittee started  out.  But.  let  me  read 
from  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee's letter  of  March  16.  1956,  a  letter 
written  to  a  Member  of  the  other  body: 

I  am  fearful  tbat  our  party  and  tt«  noml- 
neea  for  President.  Vic*  President,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  next  fall  may  be  In  a  very 
weak  position  in  the  area  of  natural  re- 
sources— 

See.  no  politics — Just  the  country's 
welfare — but  now  we  are  getting  back  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior — 
unlsaa  some  action  la  taken  to  bolster  our 
legislative  record  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

That  is  from  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  chairman.  Of  course,  he  is 
not  talking  politics.  Or  is  it  anything 
but  politics? 

The  Democratic  record  on  Dlxon-Tataa — 

And  here  is  the  time  for  applause  from 
the  Democratic  side — 

and  the  upper  Colorsdo  project  is  deserrlng 
of  special  commendation  to  our  Democratic 
leadership  and  o\tr  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

That  is  all  right.  That  applause  is 
welcome.  But.  listen  what  you  have  to 
do.  gentlemen: 

But  If  we  are  to  be  In  a  position  to  go  to 
the  people  with  a  record  of  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  that  will  gain  votes 
in  one  key  State  and  district  sfter  another. 
It  Is  apparent  that  a  few  important  measures 
should  be  conaldered  In  this  saaalon. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  pubUc  Interest 
wlU  be  served  by  the  earliest  possible  con- 
sideration of  the  following  four  matters: 

I  Will  read  Just  one.  Time  will  not 
permit  reading  the  others: 

1.  Niagara:  ThU  U  8  1833  which  has  been 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  The  passage  of  this  bill  la  of 
tremendou  Importance  in  the  reelection 
of— 

Under  the  rules  I  am  not  permitted  to 
read  the  name  of  the  Member  from  the 
other  body — 

and  In  the  oongreaslonal  elections  In  many 
districts  In  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  where  there  are  40  RKA  cooperatives 
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and  144  aranlelpalltlfle  kxated  wHUa  eoo- 
nomlcal  tranamlailon  dlitance  of  the  Mlagara 
project. 

Anything  political  when  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  N&tkmal  Committee 
writes  to  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
and  to  a  Member  of  this  body  urging  that 
legislation  be  adopted  because  unless  it 
is.  Members  of  Congreas  who  are  Demo- 
crats, may  be  defeated.  Anything  po- 
litical about  that?  "Oet  busy  over 
there."  says  yo\ur  national  committee- 
man. And.  I  noUee  the  gentleman  at 
the  leader's  Ubie  with  a  paper.  Heienot 
reading  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have.  I 
know.  Mine  la  on  shorter  paper,  dated 
March  16. 

Yee.  there  Is  another  bin  reported  here. 
Hells  Canyon.  There  are  some  more 
matters  here  that  I  wiU  read  on  another 
occasion,  bat  I  am  sure  your  leadership 
has  advised  you  as  ta  the  action  you 
should  take. 

This  one  about  Hells  Canyon  and  the 
pending  blDs  Is  a  dlUy.  The  chairman 
of  your  national  committee.  Paul  M. 
Butler,  referring  to  them  in  his  letter 
of  March  16.  writes: 

They  are  now  peodteg  before  tbt  Intsrlor 
and  Insular  ACalra  CXmmnteea  In  bota 
Boussa.  Our  caaapalgn  attack  on  the  ad- 
minlatratton  giveaway  at  Bella  Canyon  la 
meanlngleas  If  the  Democratic  Congraaa  baa 
not  moved  in  the  a4th  Cougissa  to  stop  It. 
ThU  action  la  vital  In  the  election  of  Demo- 
cratic Saaaton  and  BsfnaanUtlvas  in  the 
four  ColnmbU  Baste  States  (Oregon.  Waah- 
IngtoD,  liosiUna.  and  Idaho)  and  win  be  an 
eifeetlve  Isaac  In  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  attorney  general  In  Oregon  la  about 
to  proeecute  criminally  Idaho  Power  Co..  the 
admlnlstratlon*s  licensee,  becatise  It  has  com- 
menced construction  of  1  of  Its  3  small  dana 
at  Hells  Canyon  without  having  oMalned  an 
Oregon  water  permit.  Thla  lasoe  la  hot  In 
Oregon  and  will  be  a  vital  factor  In  the 
reelecUon  of and  BepreaenUUve  bmi 


The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  ever 
since  last  March— not  this  March;  March 
of  a  year  ago— Indlnduals  who  have  re- 
signed from  the  Department  or  who 
have  been  discharged  have  been  placed 
on  committee  >stafrs,  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  then  gone  out.  especlaUy  In 
the  Northwest,  attacking  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  administra- 
tion's power  policy,  the  granting  of  min- 
ing leasee,  of  oil  leases,  leases  on  Oov- 
emment  lands.  A  casual  look  at  the 
reeonl  win  show  that  day  after  day 
there  la  a  poUtlcal  charge  made  against 
some  executive  department — ^regardless 
of  the  facts  and  apparently  the  sole  pur- 
pose Is  to  defeat  some  Republican,  elect 
a  Democrat,  or  a  candidate  using  that 
label  at  the  moment. 

And  as  was  stoted  last  we^.  why 
should  Federal  tax  dollars  be  used  by 
congressional  committees  to  make  politi- 
cal pnHiagsriileT 

The  snSAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  HomuM] 
hasexplnd. 

The  SFSAKBR.  The  question  Is  sn 
the  substitute  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  substitute  for  the  eommlttee 
amendment  was  agreed  ta 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


Hie  SPEAKER.  Hie  qiMstion  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
btlL 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKBL  Tlie  question  is  on 
IiasMge  of  the  bUL 

The  bin  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  to  extend  the  time  within  which 
the  District  of  Ootumbia  Auditorium 
Oommissian  may  submit  its  report  and 
recommendations  wltti  nspeet  to  ttie 
civic  auditorium  to  be  oonstrocted  in 
the  District  of  Columbta." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
theUWe.    

BZZMFTINa  PROM  TAXATION  CER- 
TAIN  PROPERTY  OP  THE  GENERAL 
FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS. 
INC. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
up  the  bin  (H.  R.  8493)  to  exempt  from 
tinirafcywi  certain  pzxqiierty  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  adc  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  blU  be  considered 
in  the  Bouse  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  biU.  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Tbat  the  mal  eaUte  da- 
serlbad  aa  lota  numbered  83S  and  8S7.  In 
square  ntunbered  ISO  (excluding  therefrom 
that  part  of  lot  ntunbered  82S  lying  aoath 
ot  a  llxie  from  the  aouthemmoat  portton  of 
the  noaln  building  running  west  to  tha  wall), 
sitxuted  In  the  city  of  Waahington.  D.  C 
ownad  by  the  Oaneral  PMeratlcm  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs.  Inc..  U  hsraby  esampi  from  aU 
taxation  ao  long  as  the  same  la  owned  and 
occupied  by  tha  General  Federation  oC 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  and  la  not  uaed  for 
eommerelal  ptirpoaes.  subject  to  tha  provl- 
■loos  at  aectiona  S.  8,  and  6  at  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  define  tha  real  property 
exempt  from  taxation  in  tha  DIatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia." approved  December  24.  1942  (5S 
Stat.  lOSl:  D.  C.  Ooda.  aaoa.  47-801b.  41- 
801c.  and  47-801e) . 

Bir.  McBOLLAN.  The  purpose  of  this 
bin  is  to  exempt  from  taxation  certain 
property  of  the  General  Federation  ot 
Women's  Clubs,  mc.,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  long  as  such  property  is 
not  Qsed  for  commercial  puipoaes.  and  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  2.  8. 
and  5  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  de- 
fine the  real  proper^  exempt  from  tax- 
ation in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  federation  was  Incorporated  on 
ilarch  S.  1901,  tmder  an  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  granting  a  diarter  to 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
dabs."  At  the  presmt  time  the  f  ed«*- 
ation  owns  two  buildings  in  the  District 
<rf  Columbia.  One  is  loeated  at  17S4  N 
Street  NW..  the  other  at  1739  N  Street 
NW.  ^. 

The  loss  in  revenue  by  exempting  1734 
N  Street  NW..  would  be  $1,110.04;  the 
loss  in  revenue  by  exempting  1738  N 
Street  NW.  would  be  $348.72  or  a  total 
kiss  in  revenue  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  $1,356.76. 


Ite  fam  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thh-d  time,  was  read  tlie  third 
time  and  patwrrd.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  oa  the  table. 


FROVmiNO  THAT  MEMBERS  GP 
THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OP 
THE  DaOSTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MAT 
BE  REMOVED  FOR  CAUSE 

Mr.  uaHLLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
up  the  bin  (R.  R.  9312)  to  provide  ttiat 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  re- 
moved fgi  cause,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent^at  the  bUl  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  MILI2R  of  Nebra^a.  Mr. 
Cftwaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  rise  to  ask  the  purpose  of  the  biU.  Do 
I  understand  that  it  is  to  permit  the 
judges  to  remove  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  cause? 

Mr.  UcMUAJM.  The  Federal  judges 
here  appoint  members  of  the  School 
Board  but  they  do  not  have  authority 
to  dlschuge  members  of  the  Board. 
This  bin  win  give  them  that  authority. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  This  bin 
gives  District  judges  wiio  appoint  the 
Board  Um  rigm  to  remove  any  member 
of  the  School  Board  for  cause? 

Mr.  McMHIjAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bin.  as  fonows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  TbrnX  section  2  at  the 
act  entitled  "Aa  act  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
aalarlea  of  teachers,  school  offloers,  and  other 
employeea  of  the  Board  of  Education  ot  tise 
District  at  OoltunUa."  approved  June  20, 
1006  (D.  C.  Code,  sac  Sl-lOl).  to  amimrtert  by 
inserting  i^unedlataly  after  ^ba  second  aen- 
tence  the  following  new  aentenoe:  "The 
Judgea  of  the  United  Statea  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Ootumbia  ahall  have 
power  to  remove  any  member  of  the  Board 
at  Bdacatlon  at  any  time  tot  adequate  cauaa 
affecting  hto  character  and  rflteiancy  as  a 
member." 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Ilie  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is<ito  provide  the  judges  of 
the  United  States  District  Ccmrt  fbr  the 
District  of  Oidtanbia  with  power  to  re- 
move any  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  any  ttane  for  adequate  eause 
afTectlng  his  character  and  efficiency  as 
a  member. 

Under  existing  law  the  judges  of  the 
united  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have, the  powers  of 
appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  with  aU  of  the  re- 
•ponsiliUities  attached  thereto  and  it  is 
f tilt  tliat  since  the  reqxHisiUUty  of  ap- 
pointment rests  with  the  members  of 
this  eourt  the  power  of  removal  should 
also  be  vested  in  the  same  body. 

The  t^  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  tbne.  was  read  the  third 
tfane.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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FROVIDINO  FOR  THE  DELAYKD 
RBPOBTINO  OP  BIRTHS  WITHIN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.  R.  9582)  to  provide  for 
the  delayed  reporting  of  births  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
In  the  House  as  In  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Whole.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B«  tt  tiuKted.  etc..  TtMt  the  first  section 
of  tli«  act  entttled  "An  «ct  to  provide  for  the 
better  reglatration  of  birtha  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes.'*  ap- 
proTed  March  1.  1907  (34  Stat.  lOiO.  see. 
0-301,  D.  C.  Code),  la  amended  by  Inaertlng 
"(a)"  at  the  beginning  thereof  after  the 
word  "That."  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  birth  of  any  fMrson  bom  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  whose  btrth  was  not 
reported  In  accordance  with  the  proTlslons 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  re- 
ported by  filing  with  the  health  officer  of 
the  District  a  certificate  signed  by  any  per- 
son who  has  definite  knowledge  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  birth  of  such  person.  Such 
certificate  shall  be  In  such  form  and  provide 
such  data  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  prescribe,  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  an  affidavit  attesting  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  data  given  therein.  Reports 
of  birth  filed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
evidence  of  birth  to  the  same  extent  as  are 
reports  of  birth  filed  pursuant  to  subeectlon 
(a)  of  thU  section." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1  strike  out  lines  10  and  11  and 
on  page  3  strike  lines  1  through  11  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Ooliunbla  are  hereby  authorised  and  empow- 
ered to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  filing  of  reports  of  births  and  the 
Issuance  of  delayed  birth  registration  certlfl- 
catee.  In  those  cases  where  certificates  of 
birth  have  not  been  recorded  p\irsuant  to 
subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section." 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
for  the  delayed  registration  of  births. 

Births  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  are 
required  to  be  registered  by  the  act  ap- 
proved March  1.  1907 — Thirty-fourth 
Statutes  at  Large  1010.  title  6.  chapter  3, 
District  of  Columbia  Code.  1951  edition. 
Under  this  act.  a  birth  must  be  registered 
by  some  person  in  attendance — a  physi- 
cian or  midwife,  or  in  their  absence,  "any 
person  whosoever  who  performs  any  of 
the  ofBces  usually  rendered  by  such.**  A 
birth  must  be  registered  by  such  person 
not  later  than  the  Saturday  first  ensuing 
after  the  expiration  of  3  secular  days 
immediately  following  the  date  of  the 
birth,  and  although  a  penalty  may  be 
Imposed  for  failure  to  register  a  birth 
within  the  prescribed  time,  the  late  re- 
port of  a  birth  may  not  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  the  person  filing  such  late 
report.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Director  of 
PubUc  Health,  who  administers  the  act 
of  March  1. 1907,  has  construed  it  to  per- 
mit the  fUing  of  a  report  of  a  birth  years 
after  the  date  of  such  birth,  providing 
such  report  is  filed  by  the  person  In  at- 
tendance at  such  birth. 


Existing  law  does  not.  however,  make 
provision  for  a  person  whose  birth  has 
not  been  reported  to  establish  his  parent- 
age and  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth 
by  means  of  baptismal,  school,  census, 
physician's,  family.  Insurance,  marriage, 
military,  employment,  hospital,  voting, 
or  other  records,  or  by  affidavits  of  per- 
sons having  known  such  person  since  his 
birth.  As  a  result,  persons  who  were  bom 
in  the  District  more  than  47  years  ago. 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of 
March  1,  1907.  requiring  the  reporting  of 
births,  may  not  have  had  their  births 
reported. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Bdr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  understand,  this  bill  deals 
with  delayed  birth  certificates? 

Mr.  McMillan.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  been  laboring  un- 
der a  rather  antiquated  law.  I  might  say 
to  my  colleagues.  15  years  ago  when  I  was 
director  of  health  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, we  adopted  a  model  delayed  birth 
certificate  law  which  permits  people  who 
were  born  many  years  ago.  before  birth 
certificates  were  registered  or  a  procedure 
was  set  up  to  register  them,  to  get  a  birth 
certificate.  I  hope  the  District  officials 
when  they  adopt  a  method  of  getting  a 
delayed  birth  certificate,  because  of  pecu- 
liar conditions  within  the  District,  will 
adopt  the  model  law  as  recommended  by 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  a  similar  law.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  the  only  place  where  they  do 
not  have  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  IX  OP  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OP  1937 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.  R  3693)  to  amend  title 
IX  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  3  of  title 
IX  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1937.  as  added  to  by  the  act  of  May  18. 
1938,  and  as  amended  by  the  act  at  July  10. 
1963.  and  as  added  to  and  as  amended  Is 
mended  by  striking  out  In  the  first  paragraph 
thereof  the  words  "for  term  of  4  years"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "for  the 
term  of  10  years":  and  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"The  Judge  of  the  District  of  nn^^nn^u 
Tax  Court  may  hereafter  retlr^~ 


**(1)  after  having  served  as  a  judge  at 
such  court  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregat- 
ing 30  years  or  more,  whether  continuously 
or  not: 

"(3)  after  having  served  am  a  judge  of 
such  court  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregat- 
ing 10  years  or  more,  whether  continuously 
or  not.  having  attained  the  age  of  70  years; 
or 

"(S)  after  having  become  permanently 
disabled  from  performing  bis  duties,  regard- 
leaa  of  age  or  length  at  service. 

Such  judge  may  retire  for  disability  by 
furnishing  to  the  Comniisaloners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  certificate  of  disability 
signed  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  United 
SUtee  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  judge  who  retiree  under  this 
section  siuOl  receive  annually  In  monthly 
installmenu,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  a  sum  equal  to  such  proportion  of  the 
salary  received  by  such  judge  at  the  time 
of  such  retirement  as  a  total  of  his  aggre- 
gate years  of  service  bears  to  the  period  of 
30  years,  the  same  to  be  paid  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  salary  of  such  Judge.  In  no 
event  shall  the  sum  received  by  such  Judge 
hereunder  be  in  excess  of  the  salary  of  such 
judge  at  the  time  of  such  retirement.  In 
computing  the  years  of  service  under  this 
section,  service  In  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  heretofore 
constituted,  shall  be  included  whether  or  noC 
such  service  be  continuous. 

"(a.  The  term  'retire'  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  mean  and  include  retirement,  res- 
ignation, or  faUure  of  reappointment  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  the  term  of  office  of 
incumbent. 

"(b)  Any  judge  receiving  retirement  sal- 
ary other  than  for  disabUlty  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  perform  such  Judicial  duties  as  may 
be  requested  of  him  in  said  court,  but  in 
any  event  no  such  retired  Judge  shall  be  re- 
quired to  render  such  service  for  more  than 
90  days  in  any  calendar  year  after  such  re- 
tirement. In  case  of  illness  or  disability  pre- 
cluding the  rendering  of  such  service  such 
retired  Judge  shall  be  fully  relieved  of  any 
such  duty  during  such  illness  or  disability." 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  increase 
the  term  of  the  judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  tax  court  from  4  years  to  10 
years. 

The  bill  also  sets  forth  retirement  pro- 
visions for  the  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  tax  court,  first,  after  having 
served  as  a  judge  of  such  court  for  a  pe- 
riod or  periods  aggregating  20  years  or 
more,  whether  continuously  or  not;  sec- 
ond, after  having  served  as  a  judge  of 
such  court  for  a  period  or  periods  aggre- 
gating 10  years  or  more,  whether  con- 
tinuously or  not.  and  having  attained 
the  age  of  70  years;  or  third,  after  hav- 
ing become  permanently  disabled  from 
performing  his  duties,  regardless  of  age 
or  length  of  service. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  retirement 
because  of  disability  of  the  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  tax  court,  a  pro- 
vision which  is  not  now  extended  to 
members  of  the  municipal  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, nor  to  the  juvenile  court  judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  any  Judge, 
who  is  retired  for  any  reasons  under  this 
bill,  other  than  disability,  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  perform  such  Judi- 
cial duties  as  may  be  requested  of  him 
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in  said  court  lb  no  event  «han  each 
retired  judge  be  required  to  render  aerr- 
Ices  for  more  than  90  dayi  In  any  calen- 
dar jrear  after  retirement 

In  caae  of  lUneis  or  disaUIlty  preclud- 
ing tbe  rendering  of  such  aenrlce  such 
retired  judge  shall  be  fully  relieved  of 
any  such  duty  during  nich  illness  or  dis- 
ability. 

Mr.  MoOORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  oat  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Otrttmabte  and  of  the  city  of 
Washington  Is  enrtehed  by  a  signifleant 
and  historical  event  tliat  took  place  on 
yesterday,  for  the  ceremonies  of  the 
blessing,  dedication,  and  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  tbe  new  Providence  Hos- 
pital took  place,  a  very  Important  event 
in  the  preeent  and  future  life  of  the  Cap- 
ital City  and  of  its  people. 

Por  this  new  hoepltal  modem  In  every 
respect,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same 
order  of  Staters,  the  Sisters  of  Charity- 
founded  by  Mother  Seton.  to  a  continua- 
tion of  Providence  Hoopltal  which  was 
first  established  In  1861. 

It  was  hi  the  throes  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  when  the  good  Sisters 
from  Emmiteburg  first  offered  their 
services  to  the  War  Department,  and 
at  a  time  when  tbe  hospital  facilities  of 
Washington  were  complete  inadequate 
to  serve  the  wounded  and  dying  soldiers, 
both  Union  and  Confederate.  They 
served  everyone  without  regard  to  the 
color  of  the  uniform,  and  witboat  regard 
to  race,  color  or  creed. 

With  tbe  wonderful  record  and  repu- 
tation for  ellldeney,  as  wen  as  the  mag- 
nificent work  already  established  in  the 
field  of  medical,  nursing  and  social  work 
from  their  experience  in  Baltimore,  tbe 
Sisters  of  Charity  came  to  Washington 
in  1861. 

While  the  War  Department  did  not 
see  fit  to  accept  their  generous  and  God- 
Uke  offer,  private  physicians  urged  and 
encouraged  them  to  establish  a  civilian 
hospital  in  Washington,  particularly  for 
the  treatment  of  tbe  poor. 

Since  there  was  no  institution  of  this 
type  in  Washington  at  that  time,  the 
suggestion  was  fAvoraUy  acted  upon, 
and  the  Sisters  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  old  Carroll  EsUte  on  Capitol  HiU. 
The  mmin  clvilten  aim  and  purpose  was 
quickly  forgotten  in  tbe  urgency  of  war. 
and  soon  wounded  Union  and  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  crowded  tbe  limited  f  aciUties 
and  tents  surrounded  tbe  main  building. 
As  tbe  theater  of  war  moved  gradually 
below  the  Potomac,  more  dvilians  were 
admitted  to  Providence  Hospital,  and 
with  the  approach  of  peace,  a  movement 
was  started  in  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  an  appropriation  of  funds  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Tbto 
movement  was  In  order  that  Providence 
Hospital  eould  more  adequately  serve  the 
people  of  Washington,  and  more  quickly 
achieve  its  humanitarian  purposes. 

The  first  record  of  oongreaslonal  sup- 
port tar  Providence  Hospital  was  coinci- 
dental with  the  peace  at  Appomatox. 
when  $19,000  was  appropriated  for  medi- 
cal and  surgical  treatment  of  85  indigent 
paUenta  a  day.  or  64  cents  a  day  per 
patient. 

Providenee  Hospital  was  also  lnconx>- 
rated  by  an  act  of  Congress  on  Ai«U  8, 


1864.  and  was  administered  by  Daugh- 
tem  of  Cbaxlty  of  8t  Vincent  de  Paul  of 
tbe  eastern  province  d  the  United  States. 
One  of  tbe  most  conststent  supporters 
of  ProTidenoe  Hospital  in  tbe  early  days 
was  tbe  Honorable  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
tbe  tben  House  of  Representatives.  lam 
bnmlily  proud  to  have  served  in  much 
later  Congresses,  introducing  tbe  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Hospital  Center  Act,  wblcb 
evolved  legislative  plans  wberday  one- 
balf  tbe  cost  of  the  hospital  eonstrue- 
tlon  will  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  as  a  service  to  the  people.  In 
addition  to  Providenee  HoMtal,  there 
are  several  other  hospitals  in  Washing- 
ton that  can  benefit  from  the  present 
law,  and  one  or  two  have  already  bene- 
fited. 

Tlie  new  modem  Providence  Hospital 
to  of  vital  Importance  to  the  people  of 
the  IMstrict  of  ColumWa  and  of  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Por  over  90 
years,  old  Providence  Hospital  played 
ita  Important  part  and  now  the  new 
modem  hospital  will  serve  the  people 
in  tbto  district  for  countless  of  decades 
to  come. 

We  win  all  agree.  I  am  sure,  that 
neither  congressional  appropriations 
nor  personal  philanthropy  can  match  in 
siie  or  magnificoice  the  contributions  of 
loving  care,  devoted  attention,  and  per- 
sonal service  so  willingly  given  by  the 
generations  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  who 
have  so  nobly  performed  God's  work  in 
thin  institution  and  in  tbto  community. 
With  tbe  record  of  valiant  service 
throughout  the  Civil  War  and  tbe  Span- 
ish-American War.  Providence  Hoeidtal 
bad  the  unique  distinction  oi  being  the 
first  large  general  hospital  placed  en- 
tirely at  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  war  purposes  during 
World  War  I.  Prom  the  dread  days 
when  cholera  was  a  common  disease, 
through  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918. 
and  down  to  the  present  age  of  wonder 
drugs.  Providence  AkQiital  and  the  Sta- 
ters of  Charity  have  served  without  stint 
or  reservation  tbe  Nation  and  tbe  com- 
munity. 

Ita  exeellence  in  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical fields,  ita  provisions  for  oKtarta- 
nities  to  f  luther  the  advance  of  medical 
science,  ita  early  establishment  oi  facili- 
ties for  research,  ita  foundation  of  a 
training  school  for  nurses,  ita  pioneer 
worit  in  the  field  of  medical  social  serv- 
ices, ita  opening  of  a  mental  clinic  and 
child  guidance  department,  and,  most  of 
all.  ita  constatent  adherence  over  the 
years  to  ita  charitable  work,  all  mark 
Providenee  Hospital  as  a  safe  and  secure 
haven  for  the  afflicted.  Unless,  however, 
ita  institutional  walls  were  filled  with  the 
Christ-like  spirit  which  animates  the 
order  of  nuns  which  operate  It,  it  would 
be  but  another  building,  and  the  assuag- 
ing of  pain  for  suffering  humanity  would 
be  deprived  of  that  one  quaUty  which 
iPf^k^iwt  it  a  spiritual  ministration  rather 
than  a  lAxjsieaX  treatment 

Providence  Hosi^tal  and  tbe  Staters  of 
Charity  begin  a  new  phase  of  their  In- 
stitutional careers.  TTie  alms,  basic  pur- 
poses, and  tbe  principal  objectives,  bow- 
ever,  have  not  changed. 

Tbe  sick  and  afflicted  have  mer^  tbe 
benefit  of  tbe  finest  and  most  modem  of 
surgical  and  medical  f  aciUties. 


Tbe  moral  and  spiritual  values  wblcb 
accompany  their  ministration,  however, 
remain  tbe  same.  AD  within  tbe  area 
of  ita  splendid  community  service  expect 
Providence  HoqpitaVunder  tbe  sterling 
administration  of  tbe  Ststers  of  Cbarity. 
to  continue  witboat  dimlmitinn  or  sur- 
cease tbe  principal  and  primary  porpose 
for  ita  existence— tbe  Cbrlst-like  mission 
of  beaUng  tbe  sick  with  the  compassion 
that  characterised  Hta  ministry  on  earth. 
Mr.  McMUXAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wHI 
tbe  gentlonan  yidd? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  tbe 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  want  to  thank  my 
dtattngutabed  majority  leader  for  hta  re- 
marks. I  may  say  that  be  appeared 
before  our  ^^mmitt^  when  we  were  con- 
siderLag  legislation  several  years  ago  to 
assist  in  building  tbto  new  boq>ital.  and 
bto  remarks  were  influential  In  securing 
the  passage  of  that  legislation. 

The  distingutahed  majority  leader  de- 
serves much  credit  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington having  thta  fine  new  bospttaL 

He  gave  hta  valuable  time  and  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  to  every  member  of  tbe 
committee  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
needed  a  new  and  modem  hospital  to 
replace  tbe  old  Providence  HospitaL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  tbe  re- 
marks I  made  yesterday  on  the  occasion 
of  tbe  dedicatory  exercises: 

Mr.  Chairxnan.  your  eseeUcxwy.  moet  rev- 
erend ^xis«oUc  delegate;  your  exoeHeney. 
most  reverend  archbtobop  o<  Waahlngton; 
your  eBcellendas.  most  reverend  blataopa: 
right  reverend,  very  reverend,  and  revenod 
lathen;  reverend  provincial  superior,  rever- 
end deters:  my  dear  Mrs.  MoOormack;  dla- 
t*«|pT*«*»*^  and  invited  guest*.  ladlcB  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  hi^Uy  honored  from  a  per- 
aonai  and  official  angle  Ux  being  permitted  to 
pMtlelpate  in  these  elgalflcant  and  lilstorlc 
dedicatory  exercises. 

What  we  do  here  today  has  its  causes  in 
the  past  and  its  effects  will  be  in  tbe  future. 
Rw  this  very  Important  act  today  Unks  up 
decades  of  yean  gone  by  with  the  action  of 
other  years  ahead.  While  we  today  dedicate 
new  Firovldenoe  BtmpXUX  In  the  eerrlce  of 
Ood  and  fw^^mi^*.  this  dedlcatUm  in  fact 
baa  Its  origin  in  the  past  lilstory  of  the  Bisters 
of  Charity,  and  of  this  region  and  the  people 
it  cradled,  and  In  th»  historical  record  of 
their  achievements  as  well  as  In  the  faith 
and  principles  by  which  they  lived,  faith  in 
Ood  and  faith  in  manfclnd. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  history  of  the 
StstexB  of  Charity  and  of  the  magnificent 
work  which  they  have  done. 

The  good  sisters  at  yesterday,  whoee  mem- 
ories will  always  live,  eerved  the  wounded 
and  the  sick  without  regard  to  the  color  of 
the  uniform,  or  to  race,  color  or  creed.  Truly 
Indeed,  they  made  the  corporal  works  of 
mercy  a  code  of  dally  living  and  yet  they 
never  departed  from  the  high  purpose  of 
their  sfdrttual  foundatton. 

Unlees  Providence  Boapital'S  instttutlonal 
walls  were  filled  with  the  Christlike  sptrtt 
which  antmates  the  order  of  sisters  who 
operate  It,  it  would  be  but  another  building. 
In  connection  with  this  building  of  Odd. 
the  OongTMS  of  the  United  States  played  an 
tanportant  part  and  I  might  say  that  on*  of 
the  greatest  treacure*  that  I  ahall  always 
namnn  Is  the  part  that  X  played  In  Intro- 
ducing and  with  the  support  of  othw  Mem- 
ber*  obtaining  the  passage  of  ^qproprUt* 
leglslatton. 

In  eonduskm.  1  pay  a  trBwrte  to  the  vision. 
Iteeslght.  and  wisdom,  a*  weU  a*  leadership 
of   Bis   BKctilMuy.   ArchUahop   Patrick   A. 
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<yBofii9.  A»  tb»  splrttnal  father  of  th*  arch- 
dlor—  of  Washington  I  am  coni!d*nt  that 
Archbishop  CBoylsl  sense  of  gratlfieatlon 
today  with  the  existence  of  the  new  Provi- 
dence Boq>ltal  Is  eseeaded  only  by  his  hum- 
ble realisation  that  he  hae  aided  In  the  ad« 
Tanccment  df  Oodl  work  In  his  archdloeeBe. 
I  am  Indeed  prlrUeced  to  bring  to  your 
excellency,  to  the  Slstws  of  Charity,  and  to 
the  host  of  friends  here  and  elsewhere  of 
Providence  Hoepltal.  my  official  congratula- 
tions, and  alBO  the  personal  congratulations 
of  Mrs.  McCormack  and  myself,  for  the  mag- 
nificent accomplishment  represented  by  what 
can  be  truly  termed  "God's  hospltaL" 

The  bill  wm  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
axul  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FROHiBrnNa  picketino  in  the 

IMMEDIATB     YICINITY     OF    THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 

Idr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bUl  (H.  R. 
4982)  to  prohibit  picketing  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  White  House. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  It  shall  be  imlaw- 
ful  (1)  to  parade,  stand,  or  move  In  proces- 
sions or  assemblages,  on  any  of  the  side- 
walks or  streets  described  In  section  2  of 
this  act  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
actions  of  any  court,  officer,  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  or  (3)  to  display  any  flag, 
banner,  or  device  on  any  of  such  sidewalks 
for  such  purpose. 

Sbc.  a.  The  sidewalks  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  act  are  the  following: 
(1)  The  east  and  west  sidewalks  of  Bast 
Executive  Avenue  and  West  Executive  Ave- 
n\ie.  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
South  Executive  Avenue,  and  (3)  any  of  the 
sidewalks  which  border  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  or  South  Executive  Avenue,  between 
East  Executive  Avenue  and  West  Executive 
Avenue.  The  streets  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act  are  the  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  East  Executive  Avenue. 
West  Executive  Avenue,  snd  South  Execu- 
tive Avenue,  which  border  on  the  sidewalks 
described  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

Sxc.  3.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  any 
provision  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  60 
days,  or  both,  prosecution  for  such  offenses 
to  be  had  in  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbls.  upon  information  by 
the  United  States  attorney  or  any  of  his 
assistants. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  prohibit 
picketing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  White  House. 

Under  existing  law  the  Embassies,  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
are  protected  from  picketing,  and  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  prohibit  parades  and  public 
gatherings  In  certain  specified  areas 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  language  used  in  this  legislation 
Is  the  same  as  that  applicable  to  the 
Capitol   Grounds,    the   Supreme   Court 


Building,  the  Embassies  and  certain 
other  public  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  members  of  the  committee  felt 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  who  visit  the  White  House 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  indignities 
which  have  existed  on  certain  occasions. 
The  White  House  and  its  occupants 
should  be  afforded  the  same  protection 
as  the  Embassies,  the  Capitol  Grounds, 
the  Supreme  Court  Building  and  many 
other  public  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  legislation  has  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  United  States 
attorney. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WOODROW  WILSON  MEMORIAL 
BRIDGE 

Mr.  McBAILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
D.wis],  chairman  of  the  Police.  Firemen, 
Streets,  and  Traffic  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.  R  8130)  to  designate  the  bridge  to 
be  constructed  over  the  Potomac  river 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jones  Point.  Va  .  as  the 
"Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge," 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  naming  of  this  bridge  as  the  "Wood- 
row  WllMn  Memorial  Bridge,"  but  I  am 
opposed  to  the  proposed  method  of  fi- 
nancing this  bridge  out  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, there  will  be  no  bridge  to  name 
if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it  unless  it 
is  paid  for  by  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  I  do  su<?gest  that  the 
bridge  might  ht  called  the  Virginia- 
Maryland  Taxpayers'  Delight. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  May  I  say  at 
this  point  that  this  bill  is  endorsed  by 
Mr.  Russell  H.  McCain,  the  chairman  of 
the  Maryland  State  Roads  Commission, 
and  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  commissioner 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Highways. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Thst  the  bridge  to  be 
constructed  over  the  Potomac  River  from  a 
point  at  or  near  Jones  Point.  Vs.,  across  a 
certain  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  a  point  in  Maryland,  under  the  provisions 
of  tiUe  n  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
suthorlae  and  direct  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other 
piirposes,"  approved  August  SO,  10M  (68 
Stat.  061:  Public  Law  704.  83d  Cong.),  shall 
be  known  and  dssignated  hereafter  as  the 


"Woodrow  WUson  Memorial  Bridge"  In  hoaoi 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  ths  28th  President  ol 
the  United  States.  Any  law,  regulation, 
map.  doctiment.  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  SUtes  In  which  such  bridge  is 
referred  to  shaU  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
bridge  as  the  *'Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Bridge." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time.  Mid  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JONES  POINT  BRIDQE,  POTOMAC 
RIVER 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7228)  to  amend  UUe  H  of  the  act 
of  August  30.  1954.  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  the  Potomac  River,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  part  of  the 
legislation  that  enables  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  be- 
tween the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land at  a  cost,  as  I  understand,  of  some 
$13  million  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  This  bUl  deserves  more 
consideration  than  it  can  be  given  by 
considering  it  in  the  House  under  the 
circumstances  that  prevail  this  after- 
noon.   Therefore.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ob- 
jects to  its  being  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  right. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  suggesU 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  with- 
draw his  request.  It  appears  that  there 
may  be  some  controversy  over  this  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  withdraw 
my  request.  Mr.  Speaker. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
POUCE  AND  PIREMEN  S  SALARY 
ACT  OP  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7380)  to  amend  the  Wstrlct  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1953  to  correct  cerUin  inequities, 
and  ask  unanimous  conseht  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  Thst  section  201  (b)  (2) 
of  the  District  of  Columbls  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1953.  as  smended  (D.  C. 
Code.  sec.  4-815  (b)  (2) ).  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  8208.  while  he  Is  assigned  to  dxity  aa 
a  regulsr  first  driver -operator  or  tlllerman  of 
a  fire  department  hoee  wagon,  pimiper.  aerial 
ladder  truck,  rescue  squad,  or  Ore  department 
ambulance. '* 

8«c.  2.  Section  201  (b)  of  such  Salary  Act 
of  1953  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "and" 


at  the  end  of  paragraph  (S).  (2)  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  **, 
and",  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  201  (b)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  8208,  while  he  Is  assigned  to  duty  aa 
sctlng  sergeant." 

Sac.  3.  Section  302  (f)  of  such  Salary  Act 
of  1953  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
■  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "In  com- 
puting service  in  the  grade  of  Inspector  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  longevity  In- 
creases, service  in  excess  of  3  years  rendered 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act  in  the 
grade  of  private,  when  the  individual  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  a  fire  Inspector  or  assistant 
marine  engineer  shall  be  considered  service 
In  the  grade  of  Inspector.". 

Sxc.  4.  Title  II  of  such  Salary  Act  of  1053 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  203.  Not  less  thsn  15  privates  of  the 
Plre  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbls 
who  have  passed  all  examinations  required 
for  promotion  to  sergeant,  shall  st  all  times 
be  assigned  to  duty  as  acting  sergeants.  Prt- 
vstes  shall  be  selected  for  such  assignment 
In  the  order  In  which  they  are  scheduled  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  sergeant." 

Sec.  5.  Parsgraph  (2)  of  section  404  (a)  of 
such  Salary  Act  of  1953  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  before  the  colon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  the  first 
snd  second  provisos  of  section  5  of  such  act 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  4-802 ) ." 

Sbc.  8.  The  amendments  msde  by  this  act 
shall  Uke  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  of  the  Plre  Depcu'tment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  "8208" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "8224". 

On  page  2.  line  5,  strike  the  figure  "$208" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figuire  "8420". 

On  page  3,  line  1.  strike  the  word  "colon" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "semi- 
colon". 
,  On  page  3.  line  4.  after  the  word  "section." 
strike  the  number  "5"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  number  "4". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZED  STRENGTH  OF  POLICE 
FORCE 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9078)  to  provide  that  the  author- 
ised strength  of  the  MetropoliUn  Police 
Force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  not  less  than  2,500  officers  and  mem- 
bers, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  as  to  what  the  additional  cost 
of  this  bill  is  because  some  of  us  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  worry  about  raising 
enough  money  to  balance  the  budget  of 
this  District. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad  to 
furnish  the  information  to  the  distin- 


Kuished  gentleman.  The  coet  for  the  first 
year  of  these  additional  men  would  be 
$1,085,000  plus  the  sum  of  $91,000  for 
uniforms  and  equipment.  That  would 
go  up  during  the  next  3  years  as  a  result 
of  the  annual  increase  in  pay  until  the 
fourth  year  when  the  additional  cost 
would  be  $1,267,000. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Minnesota.  I  assume 
the  gentleman  realizes  that  that  would 
be  another  problem  of  raising  this  addi- 
tional amount  of  money  if  these  addi- 
tional men  are  put  on  the  force;  is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Of  course,  the 
additional  amount  of  money  would  have 
to  be  paid.  May  I  say  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  distinguished  gentleman  the 
only  objection  to  this  bill,  and  the  only 
witness  who  appeared  in  opposition  to  it, 
was  Commissioner  Spencer  who  stated  in 
his  testimony  that  he  recognized  the 
need  for  the  additional  men  and  that  his 
only  objection  was  the  money  required 
to  finance  it.  I  read  in  the  local  press 
some  10  days  or  2  weeks  after  he 
appeared  before  our  subcommittee  that 
he  had  stated  to  another  subcommittee 
of  Congress  that  he  could  raise  the 
money  to  finance  this  bill. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Minnesota.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  knows  that  last  year  we 
passed  the  overtime  pay  bill  for  police- 
men which  made  the  cost  of  our  police 
protection  a  great  deal  higher.  That 
overtime  pay  bill  will  apply,  of  course, 
to  these  additional  policemen. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Of  course, 
they  would  come  on  the  force  subject 
to  all  the  existing  laws  and  regulations. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  So  the 
estimate  of  cost  is  based  on  the  straight 
base  salary  and  not  on  any  additional 
salary  cost  as  the  result  of  overtime; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man, however,  that  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice perform  many  thousands  of  hours  of 
overtime  work  for  which  they  do  not 
receive  any  overtime  pay.  At  the  hear- 
ings which  we  had.  that  question  was 
gone  into.  I  can  give  the  gentlwnan  the 
figures  as  to  the  amount  of  overtime,  if 
he  would  care  to  have  them.  They  serve 
many  many  thousands  of  hours  overtime 
every  year  without  pay. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  Did  the 
overtime  pay  bill  not  take  care  of  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  overtime  that  was 
worked?  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  transit  strike  last  year  they 
worked  thousands  of  hours  overtime  for 
which  they  did  not  receive  any  pay. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  do  not 
want  to  belabor  the  point,  let  me  say  to 
my  colleague.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  its  executive  officer.  Chief  Murray; 
but  my  concern  is  directed  to  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  these  extra  polic«nen  and 
the  problem  that  will  face  us  of  raising 
additional  funds  to  meet  that  cost.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  what  we  need  additional 
policemen;  I  suppose  we  could  use  3,000 
if  we  could  get  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.  As  I  say.  my  chief  concern  is  the 
problem  we  have  faced  over  the  last  sev- 


eral years  of  raising  sufficient  revalue  to 
meet  these  added  costs. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me,  I  do  not  think  the 
overtime  of  these  additional  members  of 
the  police  force  would  add  any  substan- 
tial burden  to  the  expenses  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

I  told  the  gentleman  I  would  give  him  a 
breakdown  of  the  number  of  hours 
worked  by  the  members  of  the  police 
force  last  year.  They  put  in  a  total  of 
62.897  hours  attending  court  alone.  Of 
that  number  35.177  hours  were  worked 
by  men  who  were  supposed  to  be  off 
duty — ^in  other  words,  overtime ;  but  they 
did  not  draw  a  dollar  in  overtime  pay  for 
it.  And  then,  as  I  have  mentioned,  they 
spent  many  thousands  of  hours  here  of 
overtime  work  during  the  transit  strike 
for  which  they  did  not  draw  one  penny  * 
of  pay. 

I  do  not  think  the  addition  of  these  ex- 
tra men  would  add  any  substantial  bu;-- 
den  because  of  overtime. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  information  he  has  given  me. 
The  gentleman  appreciates  that  I  am  not 
a  member  of  this  subccxnmittee  and 
therefore  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
know  all  the  details  with  which  he  Ls  ac- 
quainted. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  not  a  member  of  that  par- 
ticular subcommittee.  I  know  also,  how- 
ever that  he  is  a  very  hard-working  and 
conscientious  piember  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  partic- 
ularly on  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee; 
and  I  know  there  is  no  Member  who  de- 
votes more  thought,  time,  and  effort  to 
the  welfare  of  the  District  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEARNS.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  I  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  and  members  for  going  into 
this  matter  very  thoroughly.  I  think 
we  were  all  very  much  in  accord  with 
the  testimony  of  the  chief  of  police.  He 
laid  the  facts  before  us.  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  law  and  order  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  feel  that  the  legislation  that  Is  re- 
ported out  of  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee is  most  sound,  and  I  know  the 
Members  will  be  glad  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  letters  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

Southwest  Citizens'  Association,  dated 
February  12,  1956,  signed  by  Katharine 
Pagan,  corresponding  secretary. 

One  from  the  Coordinating  Committee 
of  Anacostia  and  Vicinity,  signed  by 
Charles  E.  QuaUs,  general  chairman. 

One  from  the  Capitol  Hill  Southeast 
Citizens  Association,  signed  by  Elizabeth 
Draper,  secretary. 

One  by  the  Northeast  Businessmen's 
Association,  Inc.,  dated  March  14,  signed 
by  August  R.  Terneak.  secretary. 

One  from  the  Policemen's  Association, 
dated  March  1, 1956,  and  signed  by  Ken- 
neth P.  Folsom,  recording  secretary. 

One  from  the  Northeast  Council  of 
Citizens  Associations,  signed  by  Thea 
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Reachmack.  recording  secretary,  dated 
March  7. 

One  from  the  Kalorama  Cltisena  Aaso- 
clatkm.  dated  March  8.  and  signed  by 
O.  M.  Koockogey,  president 

One  from  the  Lincoln  Park  Citizens 
Association  dated  February  23.  1956. 
signed  by  J.  W.  Plannagan.  president. 

One  from  the  Women^  City  Club, 
dated  February  28.  1956.  and  signed  by 
Anna  Keeton  Wiley,  chairman. 

One  from  the  Progressive  Citizens  As- 
sociation of  Georgetown,  dated  March  9. 
1956.  signed  by  Elizabeth  Draper,  secre- 
tary. 

A  letter  from  Evelyn  Hemsley,  presi- 
dent. District  of  Columbia  State  Federa- 
tion of  Biislness  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs. 

A  letter  from  Laurette  G.  Hupman. 
chairman,  public  affairs.  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Raymond  H. 
Brown,  dated  March  23.  1956. 

A  splendid  article  by  Miriam  Otten- 
berg,  appearing  In  the  Sunday  Star  of 
March  25.  1956.  enUtled  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia Women  Demand  After  Dark  Pro- 
tection— Fear  Street  Thugs.  Want  More 
Police."         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 
South WKST  CmzxNs'  Associattoic, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  February  12, 1958. 
Bon.  Jamxs  C.  Davis, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkas  RnnasKirrATivs  Datis;  The  South- 
west Cltlaens'  AMOclatlon.  at  lU  regular 
meeting  on  Pebruary  6.  1950.  reso.'veo  to 
endoTM  your  bill  to  do  away  with  tl  e  vet- 
erans' preference  now  given  to  inemb>-e  of 
the  police  department  where  auch  members 
have  been  dropped  from  the  force  by  action 
of  the  Police  Trial  Board  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  for  reasons  of 
conduct,  and  the  association  further  re- 
solved to  endorse  your  bill  which  calls  for 
an  Increase  in  the  present  police  force  of  225 
men  to  make  a  total  force  of  3.500  men. 
Copies  of  this  resolution  were  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Conunlssloners.  the  Federation  of 
Citizens'  Associations,  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  District  Senate  and  House  Comlttees. 
Sincerely. 

Kathasiivc  Pacmk. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Thk  Cooboinatino  CoMMrrrKB 

or  Anacostia  and  Vicikitt. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  14.  1956. 
Hon.  Jamis  C.  Davis. 

House    Subcommittee    for    District    of 
Columbia, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Sn:  At  the  hearing  March  8,  I  repre- 
senting this  committee,  was  not  able  to 
testify  due  to  length  of  other  testimony  con- 
cerning the  Increase  of  the  District  Police  to 
a.SOO  men.  This  committee  Is  In  favor  of  the 
Increase. 

On  December  6.  1955.  we  wrote  Chief  Mur- 
ray asking  more  police  for  our  area.  No.  11 
Precinct,  particularly  from  22d  Street  SB  . 
on  north  to  Alabama  Avenue  on  east,  the 
Naval  Air  Station  on  west,  and  to  St.  Kllza- 
boths  Hospital  ground,  south. 
The  points  mentioned  were: 
1.  The  lack  of  foot  policemen  to  patrol 
area. 

a.  Business  area  not  fully  patrolled. 


9.  Vandalism  of  school  property  (la  1 
night  3a  windows  were  smashed  and  intsrlor 
wrecked  In  a  new  school). 

4.  School  croeslngs  need  more  protection. 

5.  This  area  Is  large  and  parked  cars  with 
men  from  nearby  Maryland  molest  girls  and 
women. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia be  Increased  to  3.500  men  to  fully  protect 
our  streets,  buslnees,  and  women  and  chU- 
dren. 

Tours  truly, 

CHASLsa  S.  QvALxa. 
General  Chairman,  The  Coordinating 
Committee  of  Anascottia  end  Vicinitjf. 

Catrol  Hoi.  Socthbast  Criums 

AsaociATtoN,  Inc , 
Washington.  D.  C  .  March  10,  195i. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia, 

United  States  House  of  Mepresentmtive*. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DsAS  Ma.  Davis:  Por  the  past  3  yean,  the 
Capitol  Hill  Southeast  Cltlsens  Association 
has  been  trying  to  have  the  number  of  police 
on  the  force  Increased  to  2.500  men. 

At  Its  regular  meeting,  held  Thursday. 
March  8.  1958.  It  once  more,  unanimously, 
reiterated  lu  requeet  for  the  additional  po- 
lice to  be  added  to  the  force  and  money  ap- 
propriated for  these  additional  positions. 

Residents  on  Capitol  Hill  Southeast  are 
afraid  to  go  out  after  dark  to  meetings  or 
for  social  occasions. 

In  addition,  public  housing  units  number- 
ing 812  are  on  the  plans  and  will  soon  be 
erected:  already  over  (SOO  units  are  occupied 
In  Carroilsburg  and  Blen  WUson  low-cost 
housing  uniU.  With  s  ghetto  of  over  l.aoo 
units  to  be  established  and  occupied  within 
the  next  2  years.  It  Is  imperative  that  addi- 
tional police  be  provided  and  assigned  to 
No.  5  precinct. 

Every  time  an  event  takes  place  at  the 
Armory,  men  are  assigned  from  No.  5  to 
detail  In  and  around  the  Armory  which 
means  that  fewer  police  are  on  the  streets 
of  Old  Capitol  Hill.  Southeast.  When  occa- 
sions like  the  recent  week's  event  during 
which  the  Home  Show  was  open  for  ft  days 
or  more,  police  had  to  be  taken  from  No.  ft 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night.  No 
adjustment  Is  made. 

The  Capitol  HlII  Southeast  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation urges  that  this  letter  be  placed  In 
the  hearings  you  recently  held,  and  It  peti- 
tions you  to  recommend  *hat  additional  po- 
lice be  assigned  to  the  Afth  precinct  so  that 
the  area  may  be  considered  a  safer  resi- 
dential one.  It  is  on  the  most  famous 
hill  In  the  United  States  and  should  be 
adequately  policed  for  protection. 
Sincerely   yours. 

ELOAwrH  DsArm. 

Secretary. 


NOBTHXAST  BUSIHSJB  MX1«^ 

ASSOCIATION.  IMC.. 

Washington.  D  C  .  March  14. 195S. 
Representattv«  Jamis  C.  Davis, 
State  of  Georgia. 

United  States  Capitol. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  CoMCKxasMAN :  The  Northeast  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association  desires  to  thank  you 
for  your  Intrixluctlon  of  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  authorized  strength  of  the  police  force. 
This   Is  at   present   a   dire   necessity,   and 
your  Interest  In  our  behalf  Is  surely  inspiring. 
Our    association    at    Its    last    meeting,    by 
unanimous     resolution,     strongly     endorses 
your  bill  and  do  hope  that  It  la  enacted  into 
law. 

Again  may  we  thsnk  you  for  your  Interest 
In  our  present  problem. 
Respectfully, 

Avouar  R.  Tkbitbax, 

Secrefary. 


PwnsMBH's  AaSOClATlOlf 

or  TWB  DVTBICT  OF  COLtTMBIA, 

Washington.  D.  C.  March  1,  t»$9. 
The  Honorable  Jambs  O.  Davis, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  of  Mepresentmtive$, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sn:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Policemen's  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  Pebruary  38.  1958.  the  members 
present  voted  unanimous  approval  of  the 
bill.  H.  R.  9078.  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
Washington.  D.  C.  to  3.800  members. 

This  statement  Is  respectfully  forwarded 
for  your  information. 
Tours  truly. 

Kbmivvtm  P  PoiaoM. 

Kecordlng  Secrttmrg. 

NOBTWXAST  CotTMCn.  O^ 

CrrrzBMs  Associations. 
Washington.  D   C  ,  March  7.  195$. 
Hon.  Jambs  C.  Davis.  Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Kepresentativea. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Concbxssmam  Davis:  At  s  meeting  of 
the   Northeast  CuuncU  of  Citizens  Associa- 
tions last  Thursday  evening.  March  I.  It  was 
callsd  to  our  sttentlon  that  you  had  intro- 
duced H.  R.  9078.  s  bill  authorising  the  In- 
creasing of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment to  3.500  men. 

This  Is  to  advise  you  that  the  council  went 
on  record  endorsing  this  bill,  and  the  sec- 
retary was  Instructed  to  write  you  congratu- 
lating you  upon  your  Interest  In  the  dtlaens 
ot  the  DUtrict  of  ColumbU. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tkxa  Rxachmack. 
(Mrs.  John  Reachmack) 

Recording  Secretmrg. 

Kalobama  CmzBWs  Aaaocunow. 

Washington.  D.  C.  March  ».  1959. 
Hon  jAMa  C  Davis. 

Chairman.  Police  and  Fire  Suheomwiit- 
tee.  District  of  Colombia  Comm<ffe«. 
Dbab  Judos  Davis  :    I  regret  that  I  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  hearing  this  morning  on 
your  bill   (H    R    9078)    to  increase  the  Dis- 
trict Police  force  to  a  limit  of  3.500  men. 

The  Kalorama  Citizens  AssocUtlon  has 
long  t>een  In  favor  of  an  Increase  that  would 
enable  Chief  Murray  to  put  more  men  on  the 
street,  believing  that  the  war  against  crime 
cannot  be  fought  succeesfully  without  foot 
patrolmen,  any  more  than  future  wars  can 
be  fought  without  Infantry. 

The  Capital  City  has  more  police  problems 
than  sn  ordinary  city,  and  we  believe  they 
are  doing  a  good  Job  with  the  men  they  now 
have  But  many  more  are  needed  if  otir 
streeu  are  to  be  made  safe  after  dark. 

Many  of  oxir  members  tell  us  tbst  they  do 
not  go  out  after  dark.  I  asked  a  friend  to 
}oln  another  organization  In  which  I  am  In- 
terested and  was  given  the  same  answer.  I, 
myself,  had  a  narrow  escape  a  little  over  a 
year  ago. 

How  many  more  Congressmen  will  have  to 
be  yoked   within  a  stone's  throw  of  ITnlon 
Station  before  something  Is  done  about  It? 
Reepeetfully, 

O.  M.  Koocxoorr. 

President. 

Lincoln  Pabk  CmzxNs' 
AsaociATiOM  or  Wasuinoton.  D.  C, 

February  2).  195*. 
Hon.  Jambs  C.  Davis, 

United  States  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Georgia. 
United  States  Capitol. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Oonobibsmah  Davis:  At  the  regular 
monthly  meeUng  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Cltl- 
sens'  Association,  held  Pebruary  30,  1958,  K 
was  voted  to  send  you  a  letter  thanking  you 
for  your  interest  In  ths  residents  of  our  city 


snd  to  in  every  way  possible  support  the  bill 
you  havs  Just  Introduced  in  the  Congress 
which  would  Increase  the  authorized 
strength  of  our  Police  Department  to  2,500 
men. 

We  hope  this  bill  will  pass  and  be  enacted 
Into  law.  The  number  of  assaults  and  rob- 
beries has  created  such  a  fear  to  many  of  our 
residents  that  they  feel  It  Is  dangerous  to  go 
on  our  streeu.  especially  at  night.  We  be- 
lieve the  additional  police  are  necessary  to 
maintain  law  and  order  and  to  protect  our 
citizens. 

Tours  respectfully. 

J.  W.  Flannacan. 

President. 

WASHiNOTON,  D.  C.  February  28.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Jamks  C   Davis, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Repbbsbntativb  Davis:  The  members 
of  the  Women's  City  Club  of  Washington, 
situated  at  1733  I  Street.  Northwest,  are  glad 
that  you  have  Introduced  bill  H.  R  9078.  "to 
provide  that  the  authorised  strength  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  not  l>e  less  than  2.5(W  officers 
and  members." 

The  Women's  City  Club  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  during  the  year  1965.  Just  passed, 
Irsued  two  resolutions  asking  for  the  strength 
of  the  police  force,  advocated  by  yourself,  and 
tent  these  two  resolutions  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  resolution  was  passed  on  March  2. 
1955.  and  on  April  8  of  that  year  23  new  po- 
licemen were  sworn  in.  much  to  our  satis- 
faction. But  no  further  Increase  has  been 
nude  since  then. 

The  second  resolution  was  passed  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1955.  but  i.otblng  came  of  it.  We 
slncrrely  hope  that  jour  bill  may  be  duly 
passed  and  that  the  needed  money  for  Its 
enactment  may  be  appropriated  by  the 
Ck>ngress. 

On  November  4.  1955.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Chief  Robert  V.  Murray,  who  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  poll<:e  chief  in  the  United 
states.  We  had  had  him  as  a  speaker  at 
the  club. 

"Dkab  Mbs.  Wilbt:  In  compliance  with  the 
request  In  your  letter  of  November  3.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  Uie  material  used  In  my 
talk  before  your  group. 

"Past  experience  hits  emphasized  the  cor- 
relation between  police  strength  and  crime 
rates.  Statistics  compiled  by  thU  depart- 
ment over  the  past  several  years  tend  to 
pr»ve  this  connection— during  1952  and  1953. 
when  there  were  mductions  In  available 
police  manpower,  crime  began  to  Increase:  on 
the  other  hand,  during  1954  and  1955.  when 
the  available  strength  Uicrsassd.  crims  was 
reduced  to  a  new  low. 

"Even  though  crime  rates  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  represented  an  all-time  low  In 
crime  since  inception  of  the  present  report- 
ing system,  trends  for  the  past  several 
months  give  definite  indication  that  of- 
fences are  at  the  lowest  point  possible  with- 
out additional  cruue  prevention  personnel 
and  facilities. 

"It  la  the  contention  of  this  department 
that,  even  discounting  the  possibUlty  of  an 
Increase  in  crime,  further  efforts  must  be 
made  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Ciolumbia. 

"During  the  period  January  through  June 
1955.  when  crime  wns  at  an  all  time  low  in 
this  city,  there  was  a  criminal  homicide  every 
eighth  day,  2  robberies,  11  aggravated  as- 
saults. 10  housebres  kings,  23  larcenies  and 
4  auto  thefts  every  day. 

"By  comparison.  Boston.  Mass..  a  city 
which  In  1950  had  a  population  of  801,000 — 
only  slightly  less  than  the  802.000  population 
of  Washington,  during  the  same  period  had 
only  1  criminal  hoiulcide  every  14th  day,  1 


aggravated  assault  every  3d  day,  1  robbery',  4 
housebreakings,  11  larcenies,  and  7  auto 
thefts  each  day. 

•  •see 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"Robbbt  V.  Mttbbat, 

"Chief  of  Police." 

X  might  add  that  Chief  Murray  told  us 
the  night  he  spoke  at  our  club  that  Boston 
has  7(X>  more  policemen  than  Washington 
and  that  Baltimore,  a  city  of  similar  size  to 
ours,  has  ¥30  more.  I  l>elieve  that  your  bill 
calls  tat  about  232  more  policemen  for  this 
city. 

Our  first  resolution  of  March  2  was  passed 
Immediately  after  a  robbery  occurred  at  ths 
club.  The  incident  took  place  during  a  mo- 
tion-picture exhibition.  Our  members  and 
guesU  were  seated  in  the  large  assemblyroom, 
darkened  for  the  occasion,  the  doors  to  the 
hall  were  shut  and  during  the  lecture  a 
sneak  thief  entered  the  building  and  stole 
three  coats  from  the  rack,  so  that  three  per- 
sons had  to  go  home  without  coats. 

Wishing  you  all  success  with  your  import- 
ant meastu'e  for  the  protection  of  the  wo- 
men and  children  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
City.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anna  KxrroN  Wiurr, 
(Mrs.  Harvey  W.  WUey) 

Chairman,  Legislation. 

(Kncloeed.  two  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Women's  City  Club  of  Wsshington,  D.  C.) 

Rbbolvtion  Passxd  Bt  tbb  Women's  Citt 
CL\n,    Septembbb    27,    19&S 

Whereas  according  to  Police  Chief  Murray, 
as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Mon- 
day. September  26.  serious  crime  throughout 
the  Nation— on  the  upgrade  since  1947 — 
declined  seven-tenths  of  a  percent  for  the 
first  8  months  of  1955,  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1954;  but 

Whereas  during  the  same  period  major 
crimes  in  Washington.  D.  C. — on  the  down- 
grade since  1953 — did  a  turnabout  and  seri- 
ous crime  in  the  Capital  City,  which  in  1954 
declined  15.2  percent  while  the  Nation's  rate 
climbed  by  5  percent,  showed  a  1.6  percent 
increase  for  the  first  half  of  1955. 

Whereas  according  to  the  Washington  Post 
serious  crimes  In  the  Capital  climbed  from 
9.017  in  the  first  half  of  1954  to  9.136 — a  Jump 
of  146  this  year:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Women's  City  Club,  at 
Its  regular  board  meeting,  held  October  27, 
at  the  club  house,  heartily  endorses  Chief 
Murray's  recommendation  for  an  Increase  of 
sufficient  policemen  on  the  beats  to  make  a 
total  of  2,500  officers  for  the  entire  city. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Kathktn  Paintbb  Wabo, 
President,  Women's  City  Club. 

(Resolution  was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.) 

Rbsolution  Passxd  Bt  thb  Wombm's  Citt 
Clot.  Mabch  2,  1955 

Whereas  the  women  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
are  in  constant  danger  from  violent  assault, 
as  witnessed  by  the  cruel  attack  on  Miss 
Potbury,  house  manager  of  the  YWCA,  at 
17th  and  K  Streets  NW.,  on  Friday.  February 
18.  1955: 

Whereas  our  homes  are  no  longer  safe 
from  Invasion,  as  witnessed  by  the  still  un- 
solved murder  of  Miss  Alma  Prelnkert  lu 
February  1964: 

Whereas  our  property  Is  no  longer  safe  from 
robbery,  as  witnessed  by  the  theft  of  three 
coaU  from  the  Women's  cnty  Club  during  the 
course  of  a  meeting,  on  January  29,  1955; 

Whereas  these  repeated  threats  to  life,  limb, 
and  property  are  recurrent  and  are  Increas- 
ing In  number:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Wom- 
en's City  Club  appeal  to  the  Oommlsslonas 
of  the  District  of  Ctoltunbia,  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  Senate  and  House  District  Committees 


In  the  Congress,  to  Immediately  take  decisive 
steps  to  protect  the  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  homes  and  property  of  Its 
citizens,  so  that  normal  safety  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  resldenta  ot  the  NaU<m's 
Capital. 

Respectfully, 

Kathbtw  PAnrrm   Wabd, 
President.  Women's  City  Club. 
(Copies  sent  to  the  Cc»nmls8loners  and  to 
the  Honorable  Matthew  M.  Neely  and  the 
Honorable  John  L.  McMn.i.*N  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  meeting,  March  2,  1966.) 

Pbogkbbsivb  Citizens  Associatioh 

or  QBOBcrrowir, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  9.  1959. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis  or  Geobgia, 

House  District  Subcommittee,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  Davis:  For  the  past  3  years,  the 
progressive  Citizens  Association  of  George- 
town has  tried  to  sectire  an  Increase  of  ths 
number  of  police  up  to  2,500  men. 

Police  protection  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton is  totally  Inadequate  to  handle  the  large 
number  of  teenagers  who  are  dropping  out 
of  school  unprepared  to  work  or  support 
themselves  and  the  large  number  drifting  In 
from  other  States. 

Nearly  all  of  the  precincts  are  under- 
manned, and  until  men  can  be  trained,  this 
organization  approves  of  Police  Chief's  plan 
to  use  volunteers  from  the  experienced  police 
already  on  the  force,  to  work  extra  .days 
with  pay. 

With  so  many  upper-income  bracket  fami- 
lies moving  Into  the  suburbs  and  so  many 
Indigent  families  moving  Into  the  area 
called  the  center  of  the  city,  the  problem  of 
adequately  policing  the  Nation's  Capital  is 
increasing  each  day.  Conditions  csmnot  pos- 
sibly improve  at  this  time,  and  until  matters 
are  satisfactorily  adjusted  years  hence,  an 
efficient  police  force  ready  for  emergencies 
at  any  time  must  be  maintained. 

Several  years  ago.  a  group  of  property 
owners  from  this  organization  held  a  private 
hearing  with  Mr.  Tabzk  and  urged  him  to 
Increase  the  number  of  police  on  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Force  to  2,500.  The  need 
still  is  urgent. 

Please  place  this  letter  In  the  hearing  held 
March  8.  1956,  record.  The  Progressive  Citi- 
zens Association  for  the  third  time,  at  Its 
meeting  recently  held,  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  asking  that  the  strength  of  the 
force  be  Increased  to  2,S<X)  men. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy.  The  organi- 
zation appreciates  your  efficient  method  of 
handling  the  emergency  with  a  real  bearing 
on  a  separate  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EUZABETB    DBAPBI. 

Secretary. 
District  of  Colttmbia  State 

FEM31ATION  or  BUSINESS  AND 

Pbofessionai.  Women's  Cltjbs, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  19.  1956. 
The  Honorable  James  C.  Davis, 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Ma.  Davis:  The  membership  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  State  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
approximately  1,350  women,  very  much 
I4)preclate8  your  Interest  In  our  welfare  as 
evidenced  by  your  efforts  to  Increase  the 
poUce  force  In  Washington  to  2.500  men. 
Otir  clubs  feel  very  strongly  about  this  mat- 
ter since  several  of  our  members  have  Just 
recently  been  the  subject  of  attacks,  three  of 
which  were  extremely  serious. 

We  believe  that  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  willing  and  able  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  additional  tax  burden 
which  would  result,  but  we  also  feel  that 
since  a  large  portion  of  the  police  work  lu 
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th*  OUMet  to  uiM>e»»«d  wtfh  th*  Hatlonal 
OoTwnmsnt.  that  mh  additional  apfjroprta- 
tlon  Kbould  also  oom*  tram.  tb«  OongriM  for 
tlila  purpo— . 

In  our  varloiia  and  sundrf  aetlvltlM  a* 
bualnaaa  and  professional  women  wa  ara 
forced  to  travel  In  tlia  city  both  bafora  and 
aftar  dark,  both  alona  and  In  groupa  of  2 
or  S.  Wa  ara  vitally  concerned  therefore 
wltb  ttUa  problem  of  safety.  Surely  the  cost 
of  proascutlng  the  doaens  of  cases  that  come 
bafora  our  courts  would  fsr  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  additional  police  protactlon  necessary 
to  correct  this  condition. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  your  action  and 
assure  you  of  the  support  of  our  membership. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

SVKLTM    HSMSLXT. 

Freaident. 

BvsiNKss  ktn  PsoraaaiOMAj. 

WoMXM's  CLua  or  ths 
DfaraicT  or  Columbia.  Inc.. 
WaaMngton,  D  C.  March  19,  1959. 
The  Ronorabls  Jamxs  C.  Davis. 

Chairman.    Diitrict    of   Columbi»,    Sub- 
committee, Waahington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Diaa  Ufa.  Daw:  Tha  Business  and 
Frofssslonal  Women's  Club  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  representing  ever  1.000  Washing' 
ton  woman,  highly  commends  you  for  your 
tntaraat  In  our  welfare  ss  shown  by  your 
■laaaura  to  incraaas  tha  Dlstrlet  PoUca  forca 
to  ajOOman. 

Wa  fMl  strongly  on  thla  matter,  slnea  wa 
•ra  parhapa  thosa  w1m>  suffer  most  from 
tnadaquata  poU««  protactlon.  Many  of  our 
■nambaw  bavs  baan  roolestad  or  Msaultad  In 
raaant  jmn.  and  soaia  hava  baan  erltleally 
taijurod.  Tbto  to  Inaraaalng  st  an  alarming 
rata,  tba  most  raeant  being  the  vldotis  kntf* 
Ing  of  Mtos  Sna  Tbemaa.  iei«  l«tb  Btraat 
MW..  who  was  attacked  ae  the  parked  her  ear 
tt  that  eddreee.  laea  than  1  month  ago. 

Chief  Murray  demonstrated  what  can  be 
done  with  an  edequate  force  laet  stimmar 
4lurtaff  the  traneM  etrtke,  and  bto  abto  sd- 
Bilnletratton  shovM  not  be  hampered  by  laek 
•f  men  and  money.  We  take  the  poeltlon 
that  It  to  a  fatae  eeenooiy  to  try  to  run  the 
department  wHh  4  or  •  foot  patrolmen  In  a 
prednet  brtotllnK  with  every  breed  of  ertm* 
mal.  We  feel  that  the  espeneee  of  admlnla- 
tOTlng  juattee  to  those  eoaunlttlng  serloua 
rrery  M  minutes  far  eaeeede  the 
of  tnereaelnff  the  force  to  iMO  men.  and 
that  eoeh  an  Increase  would  materuily  re^ 
duae  eeals  in  OMny  areaa. 

We  atoo  take  the  poettlon  that  eoeta  be 
met  by  additional  Federal  appropriations, 
etnca  Dtotrlct  police  are  uaed  so  extenslTely 
In  such  as  olBdal  parades.  Embassy  affalra. 
and  so  forth,  these  being  Federal  rather  than 
District   of   Columbia  affairs. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  continue  your  efforts 
to  correct  this  unsatisfactory.  Indeed  deplor- 
able situation  In  the  Capital. 
Very  truly  youra. 

LAuaatTA  O.  HtrpMAif. 
I  Chairman,  Public  Affaira. 

Aaroe  Man's  Snor.  live. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  23,  19S€. 
Hon.  Jim  Da  via. 

United  States  Congressman, 
United  States  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dsas  Concsbssmam  Davis:  I  am  writing  you 
In  reference  to  a  bill  that  you  have  intro- 
duced   to   Congress   regarding   a   SJiOO-man 
police  force  In  Washington.  D.   C. 

In  thU  letter  I  anil  give  you  my  viewpoint 
as  a  businessman  regarding  the  condltlona  In 
No  »  precinct,  headed  by  Captain  Peters. 

We  have  had  a  store  on  H  Street  NS..  for 
the  past  4  years.  During  tha  last  2  years 
we  hava  had  a  loas  of  $10,000.  due  mostly 
to  shoplifting.  If  In  the  neat  couple  of 
months  our  store  on  H  Street  does  not  show 
a  profit  or  break  even,  wa  will  be  forced  to 
close  the  store. 


I  put  the  blame  of  thto  condition  to  the 
laek  of  adequate  police  protactlon. 

Captain  Peters  of  the  No.  9  prednet  and 
I  had  a  talk  regarding  the  juveniles  In  bto 
precinct,  plus  the  overall  picture.  Captain 
Peters  tall  me  that  ha  has  107  policemen  to 
cover  approximately  5  square  miles.  These 
107  policemen,  as  I  understand  It,  are  broken 
down  Into  3  shifts,  lesvlng  around  36  men 
on  duty  on  any  1  shift,  leas  days  off,  leave, 
sickness,  or  station  duty.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  Captain  Peters  doss  not  have 
mora  than  10  to  13  footosen  on  the  street 
at  any  time. 

The  juvenile  situation  to  getting  to  the 
point  that  It  cannot  be  handled.  It  to  only 
a  matter  of  time  that  these  kids  wUl  gradu> 
ate  from  shoplifting,  purse  snatching,  and 
mugging  to  ths  htxher  crimes  of  armed  rob- 
bery, deadly  assault,  and  murder. 

If  this  lettrr  can  be  uaed  to  help  Increase 
the  number  of  policemen  In  Washington 
please  use  It.  If  my  services  can  be  ueed 
please  call  on  me. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Ratmoits  B.  Baoww. 

(Prom  ths  Washington  (D.  C  )  Star  of 
Sunday.  March  35.  19M| 

Di.^raicT  or  Colcmbu  Womcm  DaMAMOtiia 
Moas  PoLicB  PaoTBCTioM— Fkab  Sraaav 
TMvae.  Wajtt  Moaa  PoLica 

(By  Minam  Ottenberg) 

Spurred  by  fear  of  venturing  out  after 
dark,  women'!  organtxatlons  of  Washington 
are  (remanding  mere  police  protection. 

•Mtlstles  back  up  their  fear*.  In  a  city 
where  women  are  used  to  going  about  alone 
at  nighu  to  elvte  meetings,  eoncerte  and 
other  eommuAlty  actlvltlea.  nearly  ftOO  were 
ths  vtctlme  of  street  robberlee  laet  year. 

More  than  SOO  at  these  Involved  purse* 
snstchlngs.  In  more  than  M  eases,  the 
womsn  were  beaun  with  fleu.  knocked  to 
the  ground  or  kicked.  Some  were  hoepltal- 
toed  with  broken  bonee  or  severe  cuts. 

A  Star  survey  of  the  most  vtolous  eaeee 
showed  that  In  almost  every  Instance,  the 
women  vletlms  were  within  a  block  or  two 
of  their  bomee  when  attached. 

raoTimow  ocmavb  oaowe 

Telephone  operators  and  nursee  reporting 
for  night  work,  elderly  women  returning 
from  church,  women  laden  with  packagea 
and  Oovemment  workers  on  their  way  hone 
from  evening  meetings  were  among  the  vlc« 
time. 

Their  expertonce  Use  behind  the  demands 
of  their  friends  and  neighbors  for  more  pro- 
tection. The  demands  ars  taking  the  form 
of  resolutions,  letterl  and  vUlta  to  Mfni*»^rf 
of  Congress. 

Since  the  legtolatlon  was  Introduced  for  a 
police  force  of  not  less  than  3.A00  men.  the 
women's  groups  have  focused  on  that  bill. 
Several  apokesmen  for  women's  clubs  said 
they  planned  to  be  In  the  House  gallery  to- 
morrow to  see  what  happens  when  the  bill 
oomes  up  for  action  on  the  Hotise  floor. 

A  surv3y  by  the  Star  showed  that  the 
women's  groups  acted  Individually  in  calling 
for  more  police  protection  and  were  not 
aware  that  other  groups  W9r9  doing  the  same 
thing. 

NIGHT    MXmifOa    CTT«TAII.in 

Some  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  women's 
clubs  over  the  past  few  months  refer  to 
members  of  their  own  groups  attacked  on 
the  street  or  victimised  by  purse  snatchers. 
Some  club  officials  told  ths  Star  they  had  to 
abandon  night  meetings  because  the  women 
were  afraid  to  go  out  alone  at  night. 

The  women's  groups  known  to  be  demand- 
ing more  protection  and  calling  for  a  larvar 
police  force  Includs  the  Women's  City  Club. 
the  Buslneas  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
of  Waahlnirton.  the  DUtrlct  Federation  of 
Bualneas  and  Professional  Women's  Cluba, 
the  Dtotrlct  FederaUon  of  Women**  Clubs. 


ZonU  Club  of  Washington,  Soroptlmtot  In- 
ternational of  Washington,  and  the  Pro 
Bonata  Club. 

A  Star  survey  of  the  stattotlcs  behind  the 
fears  showed: 

The  majority  of  purse  snatchers  are  juve- 
niles, frequently  working  In  pairs. 

Women  represent  a  higher  proportion  of 
the  victims  In  robberies  than  In  any  other 
serious  crime  classification  but  rape.  The 
victims  In  491  of  the  1,144  robberies  and  at- 
tempted robberies  last  year  ware  women. 
Purse  snstchlngs  or  attcmpto  were  involved 
In  309  of  these  cases. 

pvasx  sNATCKiwo  txcaxAsxa 

While  ether  types  of  Crimea  hava  decreaaed 

here,  purse  snatchlngs — often  accompanied 
by  force — are  on  the  Increase. 

Purse  snatchers  don't  atop  with  one  vic- 
tim but  continue  until  they  ars  caught,  aa 
evidenced  by  one  offender  after  another 
Identified  In  as  many  aa  a  doaen  different 


Purse  snatchers  have  heeome  mora  vldoua 
and  mare  daring  sbout  daylight  snatchea. 

Ths  hours  from  I  p  m.  to  10  p.  m.  are  the 
most  dangerous  for  women  to  be  on  the 
street.    There  were  03  purse  anatchlngs  from 

•  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  during  last  year  and  76  from 

•  p,  m.  to  10  p.  m.  Whlto  the  majority  of 
purse  snatchlngs  occurred  after  dark,  there 
arere  IS  puree  snatchlngs  between  3  p.  m.  and 
I  p.  m.  and  14  between  3  p   m.  and  4  pm. 

While  every  precinct  reported  purse  snatch« 
Inga.  the  residential  lOtb  prsclnct  with  M 
was  the  2d  worst  In  ths  city.  The 
}nd  prsclnct.  which  tope  the  Itot  fur  most 
types  of  crime,  had  92  purse-snatchlof  eases. 

aATiTBSAT  moirra  wot 

The  moet  frequent  victims  were  middle- 
aged  white  women  and  the  worst  night  on 
the  sUset  was  Saturday, 

Most  frequent  locales  for  etreet  bandlta 
to  operate  were  the  side  streeta  juet  off  main 
thoroughfares.  Ths  women  were  attacked 
ae  they  walked  the  short  dtotanae  to  their 
liomee  from  bue  etope  while  they  were  arait- 
tng  at  bue  etope.  or  ae  they  got  out  of  their 
ear*.  One  wae  attacked  ae  ehe  pot  the  hoy  la 
her  front  door. 

CluhwooMn  said  their  members  were  moet 
afraid  of  being  Injured,  Their  fear*  began 
eryatalllalng  a  year  ago  when  Mrs.  Annto  M. 
Potbury.  77-year-oLd  housekeeper  at  the 
Strong  reeldence  hall  of  the  TWCA  wae 
attacked  by  two  yoke  robbers  at  Parragwt 
Bqtiare  ae  shs  was  returning  from  a  National 
Oeograpblc  lecture.  In  the  etruggle  for  her 
purse,  the  yoke  robbera  threw  her  to  the 
ground,  fracturing  her  pelvto  and  breaking 
an  elbow. 

The  Biulneas  and  Profeeslonal  Women's 
Club  had  two  recent  caaes  among  Its  mem- 
bership. Mlse  Kna  Thomas  was  slashed  in 
the  face  as  she  parked  her  car  In  front  of  her 
home  at  1610  leth  Street  and  a  70-year-old 
past  president  of  the  club.  Mtos  Mae  R.  Mur- 
ray, had  her  purse  anstched  in  broad  daylight 
at   19th   and  Columbia  Boad  NW. 

oriRB  oeaa  lxbtxo 

Theae  are  some  of  the  other  cases  that 
have  roused  the  women  to  action: 

An  83-year-old  woman  on  her  way  home 
from  church  at  S  p.  m.  on  October  3S  was 
knocked  to  the  ground  by  a  teen-ager  when 
she  was  only  a  few  feet  from  her  home  in  the 
1500  block  of  Monroe  Street  NW.  Struggling 
to  her  feet,  she  beat  him  off  with  her  cane. 

A  40-year-old  nurse  waiting  at  the  bus  stop 
just  east  of  Wisconsin  Avenue  on  Tuma 
Street  NW.  at  10:40  p.  m.  on  November  7. 1966, 
was  knocked  to  the  ground  by  a  heavy-aet 
8-footer  who  grabbed  her  bag  and  ran. 

A  69-year-old  woman  walking  behind  tba 
Old  House  Office  Building  at  9  p.  m.  waa  at- 
tacked from  behind  and  her  bag.  containing 
$100  In  bUto,  was  yanked  from  her  hand.  She 
cut  her  head  aa  she  fell  against  the  toulldlnf 
raUlng. 
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A  41 -year  old  Pentagon  employee,  walking 
within  a  block  of  her  home  In  the  900  Mock 
of  Randolph  Street,  on  December  15,  1966. 
was  grabbed  by  a  teen-ager  who  warned: 
-Don't  scream  or  111  kUl  you.  I've  got  a 
^n."  He  beat  her  to  the  ground  and  made 
off  with  her  purse. 

ATrACKn  ST  TBtn  Bors 
A  38-year-old  woman  with  her  arms  full 
of  bundles  was  walking  around  Scott  Clreto 
to  her  apartment  at  1  Scott  Circle  at  8:10 
p.  m.  on  December  8.  1965,  when  three  boys 
approached  her.  One  amacked  her  in  the 
(ace.  As  she  reeled,  the  eeoond  snatched 
her  purse  from  her  arm.  The  boys  made  off 
on  bicyclee  parked  near  the  ecene. 

A  3a-year-old  Air  Force  employee  waa  get- 
ting out  of  her  car.  parked  in  the  4100  block 
of  Massachusetu  Avenue,  at  9:16  p.  m.  on 
Augwt  17.  1966.  when  a  man  grabbed  her 
aruund  the  neck,  dragged  her  Into  the  woods 
nearby  and  attempted  to  rape  her.  She 
(.)ught  him  off  but  be  took  her  purse  when 
he  ran  from  the  scene. 

A  60-year-old  woman,  walking  a  block 
from  home  at  Sixth  Street  and  Independ- 
ence Avenue  SB.,  at  8:40  p.  m.  on  a  Sunday 
in  January  1968  waa  dragged  all  the  way 
acroee  the  street  by  a  rubber  trying  to  get 
her  purse.  She  waa  taken  to  Casualty  Hos- 
pital for  treatment  of  a  Hpralnad  left  shoul- 
der and  waa  eo  daaad  by  the  eiperMMO  eha 
could  give  no  flmlption  of  her  ■— llent. 
A  88-year<old  wooian  walfctng  In  ttie  1800 
block  of  WyoMlng  Aeentse  HW,.  at  7:08  p.  m. 
on  Jsnuary  18, 1888.  wae  knocked  to  the  side- 
walk  by  a  man  who  grubbed  her  bag  and 
ran.  She  wae  arttnlttad  to  Oarfteld  Bcapltal 
with  a  fractured  arm  and  ehoutder  bnilecB. 
Pollee  Chief  llobert  V.  Murray  has  been 
saked  to  addreas  one  wsmenls  group  after 
snothcr  ae  the  puree-crtatchlng  atarm  haa 
spread.  Under  their  questioning,  ho  haa 
•xpreaaed  hto  eoocem  at  the  rtelng  number 
of  street  erUnca  but  told  the  women  he 
needed  mora  policemen  on  the  street  to 
meet  their  demands  for  more  protection. 

"I  am  eonetantly  being  eeked  to  provide 
more  proicetlon  In  the  areac  where  thcoa 
women  Uve  and  work."  he  aald  yeetcrday. 
•TT»ere's  not  a  week  that  goee  by  that  a  dtl- 
tens'  aeaoetatloa  from  »ome  eeetlon  of  the 
city  6otmX  write  to  ack  that  more  police  be 
assigned  to  their  particular   precinct.     In 
many    lattara.    they    cite    the    dangers    to 
women.     Moot  of  thah  raqueeU  ara  fully 
justlflad.    Wa  abould  hive  the  men. 
AOBOOATi  roacs  ubocd 
'^e  have  proved  time  and  again  that  tha 
best   pomlblt   way   to   reduce   and   prevent 
crime   to   to  have   an   itdequaU   uniformed 
force  on  the  street.    When  we  use  the  recruit 
training  claaeea  to  supplement  the  regular 
pauol  force  on  weekends,  there  has  been 
less  crime  in  the  areM  arhere  they  are  aa- 
slgned.     They  have  also  been  sucoeeaful  in 
apprehending  both  yokers  and  housebreak- 
ers In  the  act.    We've  got  to  have  the  men 
out  there  to  catch  them.    If  we  dont  theyu 
go  on  until  we  do." 

He  eaid  that  any  increase  In  the  police  de- 
partment would  go  to  the  patrol  forcea. 
Although  the  force  to  theoretically  aj78 
men.  It  actually  to  ab.)ut  40  short  of  that 
because  vacancies  muut  be  maintained  to 
take  care  of  expenses  not  figured  in  the 
approprtotions. 

Chief  Murray  said  If  the  f<»-ee  actuaUy 
numbered  2.600  men,  he  could  virtually 
double  the  number  of  men  walking  beata  on 
each  shift. 

oioup*  acBK  Acnoit 

Here^  how  the  women's  groups  have  re- 
acted to  the  fears  of  tbelr  membership  and 
Chief  Murray's  aaplanations: 

In  December,  the  Business  and  Profee- 
slonal Women's  Club  of  the  District  began 
bombarding  Oongreasiren  on  appropriations 
and  Dtotrlct  committees  with  tetters  calling 
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tor  a  S.500-man  force  and  urging  that  the 
ooata  of  the  Increaee  1m  covered  by  an  In- 
crease in  the  Federal  payment. 

In  February,  the  State  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  with 
more  than  1.200  members  in  6  clubs  wrote 
the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committees  and  approprtotions  oom- 
mitteea  handling  the  District  budget: 

"We  believe  very  strongly  that  more  police 
protection  to  needed  here.  Several  of  our 
members  only  recently  have  been  attacked 
on  our  streets,  one  of  whom  was  very  seri- 
ously Injured  just  a  few  days  ago.  Realizing 
the  precarlotis  fiscal  position  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  we  atoo  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  favoring  the  speedy  passage  of  any  addi- 
tional revenue  measure  which  may  be  necea- 
sary.  •  •  •  Any  favoraMe  oonaideratlon  that 
you  may  be  able  to  give  tlito  request  for  ad- 
ditional protection  will  be  sincerely  appre- 
cUted." 

FaaQUKifT  laBOLunoHs  PAaaD 

The  local  business  and  professional  group 
followed  up  their  original  resolution  last 
week  in  a  letter  to  RepresenUtive  Davia. 
Democrat  of  Oeorgto,  author  of  the  2,500- 
man  police  bill,  saying:  "Ws  take  the  poel- 
tlon that  it  to  fatae  economy  to  try  to  run 
the  department  with  4  or  5  foot  patrolmen 
in  a  pcadnct  bristling  with  every  breed  ot 
criminal," 

The  Dtotrlct  Federation  of  Womcn'k  Cluba, 
with  nor*  itoaa  7.008  mcmban  la  ts  dubar 
followed  up  earner  rasolnttoaa  for  aa  la- 
arwHd  poUca  force  with  one  oa  Pehnufy  ST 
spaciffcnUy  itfgiaff  OongMM  to  ainiww  • 
2 JOO-maa  forca. 

The  WoBMa'a  Cltf  Ouh  pmmS  »  fwolu- 
tloa  la  March.  1888.  appeaUag  to  the  Oom- 
mtoalonera  and  to  the  ehatnaea  of  tha  Saa- 
atc  and  Houae  Dtotrlct  Coaualttcce  "to  im- 
mediately take  dedalve  ctcpa  to  protect  the 
men,  homca  and  property  of  Ita  dtlaeas  so 
that  normal  safety  will  be  returned  to  the 
resldenu  of  the  Matioa'e  C^ttaL" 

•ATM  atix  avrruaiu 

In  September,  1955.  the  WoncB'f  City 
Club  peseid  another  reeolutlon  spedflcally 
catting  for  a  iMO-man  force.  In  February, 
the  club  wrote  Mr.  Datm  aupporttng  hto  bUt 
and  followed  it  up  by  having  Mn.  Harrey 
Wiley  teatify  at  hearings  oa  the  laacura 
thto  BMmth. 

Last  week,  the  Zonta  Club  of  Wacbingtoa 
went  on  record  endorsing  eipanalon  of  the 
police  force  "for  ntore  adequate  protection 
of  lU  reeldento." 

Immediately  after  the  3.500-maa  force  bill 
waa  approved  by  the  House  when  It  came 
up  last  week,  the  Soroptlmtot  Interna- 
tlonal  of  Waahlngton  wrote  Committea 
Chairman  McMuxam  strongly  endoraing  the 
bill  AtMi  urging  him  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  get  the  bill  through  the  House  when 
It  comes  up  for  floor  action  tomorrow. 

A  measage  calling  for  a  larger  force  also 
went  to  the  Capitol  from  the  Pro  Bonata 
Club. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
concludes  the  District  of  Columbia  busi- 
ness.   

OGLDA  L  STEONER 
Mr.IWOn.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  SpeaSar'i 
desk  the  bill  (H.  B.  1088)  for  the  reUel 
of  Oolda  L  Stegner,  with  Senate  amend- 


ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amoidment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Smate  amend- 
Bient,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  lines  6  and  6.  strike  out  "in  excess 
of  10  percent  thereof." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


JOSEPH  J.  PORTER 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  1495)  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  J.  Porter,  with  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bffl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amenrtment 
as  follows: 

Page  a,  Unas  1  and  9.  strike  out  "In  eacees 
of  10  percent  thereof." 

The  SPEAKER  U  there  objeetion  ta 
the   reqoeat  of   the   gentleman   fron 


There  wse  uo  objeetlim. 

The  Senate  smendmeDt  wse  ooncurred 
in,  sad  s  nwtion  to  reeonlder  wse  IsM 
on  the  tsble. 


EUOBNB  DU8 

Mr.  LAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  s<k  iinsnl- 
moos  consent  to  toke  from  the  Speskefs 
desk  the  bin  (H.  R.  39M)  for  the  relief 
of  Eugene  Due,  with  Senate  amendment 
thereto  end  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment 

The  Clerk  resd  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
se  follows: 

Page  9,  lines  1  and  9,  strike  out  "la  cscmb 
of  10  pcreeat  thereof." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mse- 
sachusetts? 

"mere  was  no  objection. 

Tlw  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


MILTTART  PERSONNEL  CLAIMS  ACT 
OP  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
Hious  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  3996)^  to  further 
amend  the  Military  Personnel  Claims 
Act  of  1945,  with  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate.  

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
ibe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  knd  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Biessrs.  Lank,  Fokkxstkb,  and 
MiLLEk  of  New  York. 


GENERAL  DRO :  ARMENIAN  PATRIOT 

Mr.  FEiaHAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Indiide  extraneous 

matter.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  8  the  cause  of  universal  freedom 
lost  a  stanch  fighter  with  the  passing 
of  that  great  Armenian  patriot,  Oen. 
Dro  Kanajran.  Bom  Drastmot  Kana- 
yan.  In  Armenia,  in  1M4,  he  Joined  the 
ranks  of  fighters  against  opprraslon  very 
early  in  his  life,  and  came  to  be  known 
as  General  Dro. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Communist  Ag-> 
gression.  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee  to 
Investigate  the  Communist  takeover  and 
occupation  of  the  non-Russian  nations 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  General  Dro  appeared 
before  that  subcommittee  and  gave  eye 
witness  testimony  to  the  Russian  con- 
quest of  the  once  free  and  independent 
Armenian  nation,  as  well  as  the  never- 
ending  struggle  of  the  Armenian  people 
to  regain  their  national  sovereignty.  In 
every  respect  he  was  an  expert  on  these 
questions  because  he  fought  against  Rus- 
sian tyranny  as  early  as  1904.  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  General  Dro  was 
a  revolutionary  who  devoted  his  life  so 
that  all  mankind  would  have  a  better 
and  a  brighter  future.  From  his  early 
youth  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Armenian 
revolutionary  federation,  known  popu- 
larly as  the  Dashnag  Party.  In  1908  he 
was  convicted  of  revolutionary  activity 
against  the  Russian  empire  before  a  spe- 
cial tribunal  of  the  Czarist  Russian  Sen- 
ate. 

During  the  First  World  War  General 
Dro  fought  the  Germano-Turks  on  the 
Anatolian  front  where  the  forces  he 
commended  were  never  known  to  re- 
treat. The  resounding  victory  won  by 
General  Dro  and  the  forces  he  com- 
manded at  Bash  Abaran  in  May  of  1918 
opened  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  the  independent  RepubUc  of  Armenia 
which  was  proclaimed  on  May  28,  1918. 
That  independent  Republic  of  Armenia 
was  formally  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  April  23,  1920. 
The  passage  of  time  has  tended  to  dim 
that  highly  significant  fact,  but  for  the 
Armenian  people  everjrwhere  in  the 
world  it  still  remains  as  a  testament  to 
American  honor  in  the  conduct  of  its 
foreign  affairs. 

Toward  the  fall  of  1920  Konalist  Tur- 
key and  the  Russian  Communists  ini- 
tiated a  Joint  attack  on  Armenia.  This 
conspiracy  was  the  outcome  of  a  strategy 
evolved  by  Lenin  and  Stalin,  Russian 
armies  were  set  in  motion  on  Armenia's 
northern  frontier  while  the  Turkish 
forces  moved  up  from  the  south.  Gen- 
eral Dro  again  commanded  his  troops 
against  this  joint  attack.  At  this  critical 
time,  the  Armenian  Government  ap- 
pointed him  Minister  of  Defense  and 
General  Dro  fought  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  on  two  fronts. 

Supplementing  their  use  of  brute 
force  with  treachery,  the  Communists 
then  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Armenian 
Government,  undertaking  to  respect  the 
Independence  of  Armenia  as  well  as  its 


frontiers  and  solemnly  promising  not  to 
persecute  those  leaders  of  the  Armenian 
nation  who  had  opposed  and  resisted 
communism.  This  treaty  will,  to  this 
day,  be  found  in  a  collection  which  Mos- 
cow qualifies  as  valid. 

Needless  to  say,  only  a  few  days  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  Commun- 
ists trampled  underfoot  everyone  of  its 
provisions.  General  Dro  was  taken  to 
Moscow.  Aware  of  the  unparalleled 
popularity  which  General  Dro  enjoyed 
with  all  the  Armenian  people,  the  Com- 
munists resorted  to  the  nise  of  organiz- 
ing his  trip  in  a  special  train,  with  every 
outward  honor  being  extended,  whereas 
in  fact,  he  was  being  taken  into  exile. 

It  was  not  until  1923  that  General 
Dro  was  able  to  leave  Moscow  to  exile 
in  the  free  world.  He  then  rededicated 
himself  to  the  struggle  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Armenia  and  the  trixmiph  of 
freedom  as  well  as  the  restoration  of 
national  independence. 

The  testimony  given  Congress  by  Gen- 
eral Dro  during  the  New  York  hearings 
of  1954  had  a  very  telling  effect  on  the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  of  commimism. 
The  Communist  press  in  Russian  oc- 
cupied Armenia  viciously  attacked  those 
hearings  and  in  particular,  sought  to 
smear  the  character  of  General  Dro. 
This  provided  some  evidence  of  how  the 
truth  hurts  the  Communist  cause.  Dur- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  so-called  20th 
congress  of  the  Communist  Party  which 
concluded  only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Mos- 
cow, the  hearings  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  the  matter  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was 
again  brought  under  vicious  attack.  In 
a  speech  before  that  so-called  congress, 
the  first  secretary  of  the  Armenian  Com- 
munist Party.  S.  Tavmassian.  made  ex- 
tensive reference  to  the  congressional 
hearings  in  which  General  Dro  partici- 
pated, and  sought  to  discredit  the 
historic  facts  given  under  oath  and 
inscribed  for  all  time  In  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  United  States  Government. 

All  freedom-loving  people  who  come 
to  know  the  great  contribution  to  hu- 
manity made  by  General  Dro,  will  mourn 
his  passing.  Armenians  throughout  the 
world  will  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
great  spirit  represented  by  General  Dro 
and  will  take  new  courage  In  their  age- 
long efforts  for  a  free  and  independent 
Armenia.  For  my  part.  I  wish  the  free 
world  had  more  leaders  like  General 
Dro  who  refuse  to  compromise  on  mat- 
ters of  principle  and  who  possess  the 
political  acumen  to  understand  that  the 
enslavement  of  one  nation  shall  al- 
ways constitute  a  danger  of  enslavement 
to  all  nations.  I  believe  the  testimony 
given  by  General  Dro  to  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  carries  a  very  timely 
lesson  in  view  of  the  present  Russian 
efforts  to  woo  all  free  nations  into  the 
treacherous  traps  which  have  always 
been  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  tyrants 
who  occupy  the  Kremlin. 

By  unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  the 
testimony  of  Gen.  Dro  Kanayan: 
TtomcoKT  or  Obw .  D«o  Kamataiv,  Ttaovam 

THE    iNTBinUCm,    BXILAB    NAVAaSABOlAJt 

Ur.  McTioxTx.  Where  were  you  bom.  Oen- 
enU,  and  when? 

General  Dec.  In  1884.  in  the  elty  of  Icdlr. 
M*T  30.  1884. 


Mr.  IfcTlous.  What  Is  your  preaent  real- 
dence,  Oeneral? 

General  Oao.  My  family  resides  at  Water- 
town.  Mass..  and  I  live  In  Beirut.  Letwnon. 

Mr.  McTiGUX.  Do  you  happen  to  be  visiting 
In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time? 

General  Dao.  Tes.  air;  I  visit  the  United 
States  approximately  once  every  year. 

Mr.  McTioiTS.  Your  family  Is  permanently 
residing  In  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  you  are 
permanently  residing  In  Beirut,  Lebanon? 

General  Dao.  Tes. 

Mr.  McTunra.  Were  you  Minister  of  De- 
fense and  commanding  general  of  the  armies 
of  the  Independent  RepubUc  of  Armenia, 
General? 

General  Dao.  During  the  latter  fart  of  the 
Independent  RepubUc  I  was  MlnUter  oT  De- 
fense and  commander  In  chief  of  the  mili- 
tary forces. 

Mr.  McTious.  When?  What  was  the  date? 
I  want  two  dates,  first,  commanding  general 
of  the  armies,  and  second,  when  you  were 
Minuter  of  Defense,  please. 

General  Dao.  From  the  esUbllshment  of 
the  Republic  In  May  1918.  to  the  summer 
of  1920.  I  was  In  military  command  In  var- 
ious posu.  and  toward  the  end  of  1920.  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  mUltary  forces.  I 
was  Defense  Minister  for  a  short  period  to- 
ward the  end  of  November  1920. 

Mr.  McTicui.  General,  we  have  had  some 
testimony  here  this  morning  concerning  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  Republic  of  Armenia, 
and  the  Soviet  troop  movements  In  May  of 
1920  against  the  Republic  of  Armenia.  Can 
you  tell  us  brlefiy  what  strategy  of  what 
tactics  the  Soviet  employed  at  that  time, 
that  la.  In  May  of  1920.  when  the  Soviet 
threatened  Armenia' 

General  t^o.  The  Soviet  military  pressure 
began  in  May  of  1920.  when  the  Soviet 
armies  were  carrying  out  probing  actions 
and  jabbing  actions  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Armenia.  In  the  region  of  Karabagh.  and 
as  the  months  advanced  they  began  to  carry 
out  military  movements  and  again  Jabbing 
actions  fxirther  to  the  north. 

Beginning  with  May  1920,  the  Bolshevik 
strategy  was  as  follows:  It  Instigated  the 
Turkish  Armies  to  the  south  to  attack  Xhm 
Armenian   Republic. 

Mr.  PnoHAir.  The  Russians  did? 

General  Dao.  The  Russians  did.  They  had 
an  understanding  with  General  Karabeklr 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Turkish  Army,  the 
commander.  They  Instigated  this  army  to 
attack  Armenia  from  the  south.  The  Soviet 
Russian  Armies  attacked  at  two  points  from 
the  northeast  and  the  north.  By  the  end 
of  September,  the  Ttirks  had  already  en- 
tered the  city  at  Alezandropol,  and  the  popu- 
lation was  being  decimated. 

Simultaneously.  Russian  forces  had  en- 
tered the  northern  frontiers  of  Armenia  and 
Legran.  who  was  by  that  time  In  Erivan, 
submitted  an  ultimatum  to  the  Armenian 
Government  that  unless  It  accepted  the  con- 
dlUons  the  Sovieu  were  putting,  the  coun- 
try and  the  land  would  face  total  deatrue- 
Uon. 

Mr.  McTiotnt.  And  then  what  happened. 
General,  after  the  issuance  of  this  ultlma- 
tuail  And  what  was  the  date  of  the  ultima- 
tum? 

General  Dao.  I  am  not  positive  what  the 
exact  date  of  the  ultlmatxmi  Is.  It  la  be- 
tween November  28  and  29  of  1920. 

The  ultimatum  at  first  was  that  as  the 
SovleU  and  the  Turkish  Armies  had  already 
occupied  certain  parts  of  Armenia,  there 
ahould  be  a  total  surrender  by  the  Armenian 
Government,  which  we  refused.  At  that 
point,  they  agreed  to  carry  out  further  nego- 
tiation and  establish  a  treaty  which  both 
partlea  would  sign.  The  treaty  was  signed 
on  December  2.  1920.  with  the  following  fun- 
damental points: 

I.  That  Armenia  was  to  remain  an  inde- 
pendent Government,  not  under  tiM  political 
control  of  Communist  Moscow. 
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3  That  there  would  b«  ao  paraeentkm  at 
P,,H..«g»  ottDen  of  ttas  An— Bfn  Army  tliat 
bad  fought  ths  Ocaammdite,  or  ■aamtan  a< 
the  former  Ooremment. 

8  That  the  tarrKerlal  Integrity  at  Arme- 
nla  woold  Da  kept  throtigh  tMnporary  IMp 
from  the  Ruaalan  mnitary  forees. 

This  was  signed  on  Deeember  a.  1998,  by 
me.  and  Milan,  reprewntlng  the  Bumf  an  altfe. 
BCr.  FKioHAiv.  General  Dro,  did  the  Rus- 
sians live  up  to  the  termt  of  tlie  treaty  wlilcSk 
they  agreed  to  and  which  you  signed  with 
them,  along  with  other  ArmanUn  repreaaata  ■ 
tlvea.  on  Decembar  3.  UCIOY 

Oeneral  Dao.  They  traakpUd  averything 
under  foot.  Almoat  Imaaadlately  aftar  tha 
signing  of  the  Uaaty.  aliout  1.300  omcera  of 
the  Armenian  Army  want  f  oread  into  a  death 
march  through  the  Caucaalan  Movntalna  to- 
ward the  north.  AU  Uie  former  leadara  at 
the  Government,  like  Dr.  Darbinlan.  who 
tesUfled  a  while  ago.  aod  icores  of  othera. 
were  imprisoned  and  the  slaughtcrlttg— they 
actually  uaed  an  as— the  aUughterlng  of 
these  Intellectuals  was  started  In  the  prison. 
The  territorial  integrity  of  Armenia  was  not 
respected  and  Armenia  became  a  vaaaal.  a 
country  in  the  trandage  ctf  Moacow. 

Mr.  moBAN.  General,  according  to  that 
treaty  of  December  2. 1920.  were  you  suppoaed 
to  retain  the  high  command  of  the  Armenian 
Army,  end  did  yoxi.  and  what  happened 
thereafter  with  reference  to  your  poaltion? 

General  Dao.  They  respected  It  only  until 
Jnauray  8,  1921.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  I  waa  to  assume  complete  com- 
mand of  Armenia  for  a  txanaltory  period. 
But  on  January  8  I  waa  given  an  ultlmatmn 
to  leave  the  eountry  In  a  special  train  that 
had  been  brought  from  Moaeow.  and  both  I 
and  ray  mUltary  stafl  were  taken  In  thU  uain 
to  Moacow. 

Mr.  PoGRAir.  What  did  yon  do  in  Moaoow. 
Oeneral  Dro? 

General  Dao.  In  Moacow  I  had  several  in- 
terviews with  Stalin  and  Chlcbemln,  who 
waa  Foreign  Commlaaar  at  that  time,  and  I 
presented  the  Armfenlan  caae  to  them,  polntad 
out  that  an  oOcial  treaty  bad  been  aigned, 
but  that  each  provision  of  the  treaty  had 
been  trampled  underfoot  by  the  Oom- 
munists. 

Mr.  PdcaAW.  To  whom  did  you  address 
thoee  remarks.  t)otta  to  Stalin  and  Cblchemln, 
or  to  whom? 

Oeneral  Dao.  I  protested  both  to  Stalin  and 
to  Chichamln.  Stalin  waa  Oommtsear  for 
Nattonalltiea  and  Chlcbemln  waa  Commissar 
for  Foreign  AfZaira. 

Mr.  FBOHAW.  What  reaction  did  they  give 
to  your  protaat.  General? 

General  Dao.  Although  they  made  aeveral 
formal  promises,  that  the  wronga  that  had 
been  committed  would  t>e  rectified,  that  the 
brutality  and  bartiarism  in  Armenia  would  be 
brought  to  an  end — but  the  fact  remained 
that  in  effect  In  Armenia  Itself  nothing,  no 
reforms  were  carried  out  and  the  same  treat- 
ment was  continued. 

Mr.  FxmHAH.  General,  you  stated  that  on 
January  6,  1921.  you  were  given  an  ulti- 
matum, which  was  in  vioiaUon  by  the  Rus- 
sians of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  December 
2, 1920.  that  you  had  to  go  to  Moaeow.  What 
waa  the  Import  of  that  ultimatum?  Did  that 
mean  that  you  were  to  be  exUed  from 
Armenia  and  never  again  set  foot  on  your 
native  land? 

General  Dao.  It  so  happens  that  I  was  a 
man  of  the  people.  I  was  brought  with  the 
people,  and  prlmarUy  with  the  mlUtary.  My 
word  carried  weight  with  the  people  and  the 
military,  and  they  felt  that  by  esULng  me  out 
of  the  country  they  would  morally  break 
down  the  people  by  eliminating  the  one  man 
whom  they  tr\isted  as  the  last  remnant  of 
the  republic. 

Mr.  FnoHAM.  General,  you  were  actually 
put  Into  exile,  that  is,  were  you  free,  too,  or 
were  you  not  free  to  return  to  Armenia? 


OeoMal  oao.  Ihls  waa  oonptots  odla,  be 
I  dM  not  have  the  right  to 
tba  radtoi  at  100  kUomMers  la  Mi 

Mr.  taBBUf .  General  DTo,  when  you 
la  Moaoow  did  Stalia  give  a  dtonar  In  ycnr 
honorf 

aeneral  Daa  As  they  do  with  all  people, 
Stalin  gave  a  luncheon  in  my  honor,  and  at 
the  ImchaoB.  aavcral  proaaleea  were  made 
that  not  only  would,  conditions  be  rectified  in 
Armenia,  but  that  an  tmderstanding  even 
aalght  ba  reached  with  the  Dashnag  par^ 
whidi  aa  you  know,  waa  tba  atroosest  aatl- 
Communlst  party,  and  that  Justioa  and 
democracy  would  be  reestabUshad  In  Ar- 
menia. 

Mr.  FncHAir.  Well,  at  that  luncheon,  did 
Stalin  admu  that  there  had  been  vioutlona 
at  tbm  treaty  and  that  terror  and  brutaUtlas 
were  inflicted  by  the  Russians  on  the  Ar- 
menians subeequent  to  the  treaty? 

Oeneral  Dao.  In  the  preaence  of  Stalin, 
OtshonDddse,  who  was  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  Caucasus,  confessed — ^the 
political  leader  of  all  military  forces  at  the 
Caueasua— eonfeaaed  that  very  brutality  and 
peraacutlon  had  been  committed  by  the  Com- 
munists themselves,  making  the  revolt  of  the 
Armenian  people  tnerttable. 

Orshonikidae'a  statement  waa  part  of  the 
reason  why  the  entire  structure  of  the  secret 
poUce,  the  Cheka.  was  later  changed  In  Ar- 
menia. 

Mr.  Funuir.  Just  why.  General,  do  you 
feel  that  Stalia  gave  that  luncheon  in  your 
honor? 

General  Dao.  There  were  two  rcaaona.  The 
first  waa  that  we  had  been  friends  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  revolution,  in  the  period 
of  180&-0v  when  we  had  fought  againat  the 
Cfcarlst  regime  and  Cfeartsh  tyranny.  And  the 
second  reason  was  because  they  hoped  to  de- 
ceive the  Armenian  people  by  showing  that 
they  were  kind  to  v». 

Of  courae.  the  fact  that  we  had  fought  side 
by  side  against  the  Russian  tyranny  of  the 
Caarlst  period,  that  we  had  known  each  other 
parsonaUy  for  a  long  tlaae,  could  not  but  play 
a  part  in  the  general  attitude  they  adopted. 
Mr.  FxsoBAM.  At  the  luncheon.  General 
Dro.  you  stated  that  the  Russian  Orshonl- 
kldse,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Russian  Army 
In  the  Caucusus,  stated  that  because  of  the 
brutal  treatment  and  preeecuticm  by  the 
Communists  In  the  Caucuaus.  the  revolution 
was  bound  to  come.  Did  an  uprising  sub- 
sequently fallow? 

General  Dao.  After  they  took  over  Armenia, 
with  a  brutality  and  persecution  character- 
istic of  the  Middle  Agea,  the  clergymen  of 
Armenia,  the  Intellectuals,  the  Dashnags.  the 
former  members  of  the  Government  were 
thrown  Into  prison  by  the  Communists, 
where  the  slatightering  of  theee  people  was 
started. 

The  offlcera  were  driven  out  of  the  country 
In  death  marches  and  the  people,  feeling  that 
thia  was  the  last  straw  to  their  patience,  even 
though  they  had  to  find  the  arms  hidden  by 
them  and  they  were  not  as  well  armed  as  the 
Communist  forces,  the  people  roee  and  from 
:Kbraury  16  to  April  2  succeeded  In  freeing 
the  total  complete  area  of  Armenia  from 
Communist  role. 

Mr.  FKzcRAi*.  General  Dro,  you  mentioned 
that  the  Russian  Soviets  made  the  officer 
corps  of  the  Armenian  Army  march  in  a 
death  march  In  the  snows  of  the  Caucuxua 
Mountains.  Would  you  elaborate  just  a  little 
on  that? 

General  Dao.  This  officer  corps  consisted  of 
the  elite  of  the  Armenian  Army,  led  by  3  of 
the  BMiat  promliient  generals — Waaarbeklan, 
Sllikian.  and  Hakhverdlan.  Gne  of  the  gen- 
erals on  the  way,  \mable  to  continue  with  the 
torture  and  the  degradatton  he  waa  being  In- 
flicted, grabbed  at  the  opportunity  to  kill 
himself  by  throwing  hlmaelf  before  a  train, 
cm  the  rails  of  a  tealn.  whUe  eoorea  at  others— 
of  oourae,  I  cannot  remember  the  namea,  bat 
scores  of  others  died  through  torture  and  Im- 


possible  eondltkms   tlutmghout    tha    long 


Mr.  FnoBAM.  And  that,  of  courae, 
tftraet  vtolatfam  ot  the  teraM  at  the  treaty  of 
Daeembara.  loao? 

Genaral  Dao.  JUst  aa  an  the  other  provl- 
alaoa,  that  spaetfle  provlsKm  that  the  oOoets 
would  not  ba  perseciited  was  eompletdy 
trampled  underfoot. 

Mr.  vaMKAW.  General,  bow  long  did  that 
aundi  take? 

General  Dao.  Approaimataiy  between  B  or 
•  m*"****  «f  marehing.  Tha  xmarttk  waa 
broken  up.  The  first  leg  oC  the  trip  waa 
from  Blvan  to  AkiMtafa,  wltteh  is  about  160 
milea,  but  wbleh  is  eonataatly  aKmntalnoaa. 
and  tt  la  snow  eovwred. 

Then,  from  Akhatafa  to  Baku,  about  900 
mllea^  and  from  Baku  to  Kaaan.  Of  oouraa. 
there  were  stops  during  thia  march.  -  It 
waant  one  long  Inceeaant  march.  Tliere 
were  stops  during  the  period,  but  the  whola 
thing  from  Bivan  to  Akhatafa,  from  Akha- 
tafa  to  Baku  and  from  Baku  to  Kaaaa 
required  6  months. 

Mr.  McTKuB.  Altogether,  how  many  milea 
were  involved  from  tlie  starting  point  In  the 
capital  to  the  ultimate  finlehing  point  In 
Kaaan — and  that  is  in  Soviet  RuastaT 
General  Dao.  That  la  right. 
Mr.  McTicuK.  What  part  at  RoaaSa  la  It  laf 
Is  It  east  of  the  Ural  Mountaina? 

General  Dao.  It  b  in  Oke  centra]  part  of 
the  n.  8.  8.  R. 

Mr.  McTisuB.  Vow.  how  many  miles  al- 
together were  invtdred? 

General  Dao.  About  3,000  milea  counting 

the  tripe  in  boxcan  and  the  marehing. 

Mr.  McTivoB.  Waa  most  of  tt  marehingt 

General  Dao.  Most  of  tt  waa  in  boxcara 

which  were  used  for  cattle,  whoe  the  men 

wotild  be  squeesed  in  like  eanUnea. 

Mr.  McTlBOs.  Part  of  the  Journey  waa  on 
foot? 

General  Dao.  On  foot. 
Mr.  McTietrx.  Part  ot  tha  Journey  waa  In 
cattle  cars? 

General  Dao.  The  main  part  tliat  waa  on 
foot  was  through  the  mountaina  of  the 
Caueasua  in  the  snows,  i^ere  many  of  the 
men  died. 

Mr.  MCTtaos.  Bow  many  oSeera  and  men 
of  the  Armenian  Army  were  in  this  march? 
General  Deo.  1,200. 

Mr.  McTHnTX.  How  many  periahed.  died, 
out  of  the  1 JOO  which  wiglnally  started  the 
march?  How  many  sunivd  at  the  ulti- 
mate destinatioB? 

General  Dao.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but 
many  score  died  on  the  way. 

Mr.  McTiBUK.  What  happened  to  the 
others,  then?  They  were  taken  into  Soviet 
Rnasia? 

Oeneral  Dao.  Part  of  this  oSoers  corps  was 
sent  to  concentration  eampe  and  prisons, 
and  they  took  about  600  whom  they  tried 
to  brainwash  and  train  Into  their  own 
system,  with  the  purpoee  of  eventually  send- 
ing them  back  to  Armenia.  But  the  true 
elite  of  this  officer  oorpa  was  sent  to  Siberia, 
and  put  In  concentration  eampe  and  exile. 

Mr.  McnsuK.  General,  how  do  you  know 
about  this  march  and  the  fate  of  these 
officers? 

General  Deo.  I  was  in  Moacow  up  until 
1934.  where  all  this  Information  was  avail- 
able, and  I  bad  it  from  Soviet  sources  them- 
aelvea  that  most  of  these  people  had  been 
exlled^  to  concentration  campa  and  we  even 
beard  about  them,  that  is,  several  who  bad 
been  ahot  In  the  campa. 

Mr.  MCTkuk.  1^  it  was  the  Soviet  author- 
Itlea  tbemsdves  who  told  you  about  this 
march,  this  death  march  through  ttae 
Caucasian  Mountains? 

General  Dao.  l^>eclfieally,  Armenian  Com- 
munists, like  Kabinlan,  who  was  Prime 
Minister  of  Soviet  Armenia,  who  were 
friends  of  mine,  peofM  like  that,  would  give 
me  the  information. 

Mr.  MCTnm.  General  Dro,  when  did  you 
leave  Moscow? 
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CtoiMrftl  Dbo.  In  DeeemlMr  of  1934. 

Mr.  moHAjr.  Dtd  tbe  Ch«k»  oppoa*  yxmr 

OananU  Oao.  The  Cheka.  both  the  central 
office  In  Moflcow  and  the  Cheka  In  the  Cau- 
ea«ue.  was  definitely  oppoeed  to  my  leaving, 
but  what  made  it  poaalble  waa  my  personal 
trtendahlp  with  some  ot  these  leaders  trom 
the  days  of  190«-oe. 

Mr.  FcMRAN.  Oenaral.  wUl  you.  for  the 
purposes  of  the  record,  just  briefly  describe 
what  the  Cheka  were  and  tell  us  whether 
they  were  influential,  both  in  the  Caucasus 
and  in  Moscow? 

Oeneral  Dao.  The  Cheka  used  In  txroad 
outline  three  principal  means.  In  every 
nation,  in  every  one  of  the  non-Ruaslan 
nations  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R..  they  would  exile, 
kill,  or  imprison  all  the  intellectual  leaders 
and  all  of  the  clergy. 

Second,  they  had  the  right  to  Judge  any- 
body, arrest  anybody,  and  pass  Judgment 
against  this  person,  with  three  peope  sit- 
ting in  on  passing  the  decision,  without  any 
Jury  or  hearing  or  defense. 

And  finally,  they  carried  a  great  deal  of 
weight,     because     within    the    Polltbureau 
several    members  who   were   the   most   au- 
thoritative of   the   Polltbureau   were   those 
who  organized  the  Cheka  and  were  the  lead- 
ing figxires  of  the  Cheka. 
Mr.  PnoHAN.  Mr.  MAcaaowics? 
Mr.  MACHBovincs.  No  questions. 
Mr.  PsxoHAN.  Oeneral  Dro.  were  there  any 
Armenians  fighting  in  the  Russian  Soviet 
Army  against  the  Armenians  In  Armenia? 

General  Dao.  The  army  was  purely  Rus- 
sian, and  if  there  were  any  Armenians,  we 
dMnt  know  of  any  being  there.    It  was  a 
purely  Russian  Army 
Mr.  PxMHAM.  Mr.  MAcmowicmf 
Mr.  Machbowicz.  No  questions. 
Mr.  McTroux.  Where  did  you  go  after  you 
left  Moscow.  General? 

General  Dao.  Prom  Moscow.  I  arrived  In 
Paris,  and  from  there  left  for  Rumania, 
where  I  established  myself.  I  lived  for  20 
years  in  Runumia. 

Mr.  McTmm.  And  what  was  the  year 
again,  for  the  record,  that  you  left  Moecow 
and  went  to  Paris? 

Oeneral  Dao.  In  1934,  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, I  left  Moscow.  On  January  1,  I  was 
already  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  McltovB.  I  may  have  been  otrt  of  the 
room,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  testimony 
was  taken,  but  can  you  tell  me  the  first 
time.  General,  that  you  had  a  meeting  or 
contact  with  Stalin? 

Oeneral  Dao.  The  beginning  of  February 
1931.  when  I  arrived  in  Moecow.  the  third 
day  after  my  arrival.  I  was  received  by 
Stalin,  and  my  main  statement  to  him  was 
my  protest  that  the  country  was  under  mili- 
tary occupation,  and  that  the  people 

Mr.  McTiQUK.  No.  I  wanted  to  go  back. 
I  wanted  to  know  when  you  first  met  Stalin. 
What  was  your  first  meeting? 

Oeneral  Dao.  In  the  period  of  1905-06, 
where  we  met  several  times. 

Mr.  McTtevB.  What  was  Stalin  doing  at 
that  tlMST  What  occasion  did  you  have  to 
meet  with  Stalin?  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  meetings,  a  social  occasion? 

Oeneral  Deo.  Stalin  at  that  time  In  1905-00 
was  a  propagandist  for  the  Bolshevik  Party. 
and  since  there  was  general  fighting  against 
the  Csarlst  tjrranny,  there  would  even  be 
eases  where  in  a  strike,  for  instance,  or  in  a 
demonstration,  the  various  anti-Ciarlst 
forces  would  be  working  together,  and  that 
is  the  time  when  I  had  occasion  to  meet 
Stalin,  who  was  then  a  Bolshevik  propa- 
gandist. 

There  would  be  cases  when  all  the  political 
parties  that  were  against  the  Caazist  tirranny, 
the  Social  Democrats,  the  Social  Revolution- 
aries, the  Dashnags.  would  on  certain  occa- 
sions work  together  against  Csarlst  tyranny. 
Mr.  McTioxTx.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Mr.  Macbbowicz.  No  further  qiiestiona. 


Mr.    taoHAW.  Thank    yoa.    Oeneral    Dro. 

Our  committee  appreciates  very  much  this 
firsthand  testimony  from  you  who  have 
fought  so  vigorously  for  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  Armenia.  We  are  glad  to 
have  you  as  an  eyewitness  to  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  which  was  so  flagrantly  violated 
by  Riissia. 
Thank  you.  again,  for  the  committee. 


THE  ST.   LOUIS   OLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk 
unanimoiis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  outstanding  public  service  which 
was  rendered  by  one  of  the  great  St. 
Louis  newspapers,  the  St.  Louis  Qlobe- 
Democrat. 

The  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat  recently 
received  the  1955  National  Headllners 
Club  award  for  its  story  on  the  under- 
powered Navy  Jets.  The  story  touched 
off  a  congressional  inquiry  into  the  Jet- 
procurement  program  and  the  matter 
was  subject  to  an  intensive  investigation 
by  the  Ckivemment  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Operations.  The 
committee  report,  which  was  issued  a 
short  time  ago,  ^ould  go  a  long  way 
toward  preventing  a  recurrence  of  such 
a  costly  mistake  in  the  future. 

The  Judges,  in  announcing  the  award, 
said  that  Theodore  Schafers'  stories  on 
the  Jet  plane  fiasco  exemplified  especially 
the  standard  of  public  service  by  the 
Olobe-Democrat  which  earned  it  the 
award.  Mr.  Schafers  will  receive  the 
Headllners'  silver  medallion  during  cere- 
monies at  Atlantic  City  early  next  month. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  role  played  by  this  out- 
standing newspaper.  I  Include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  the  following  articles  from 
the  March  17  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Olobe- 
Democrat: 

Olobx-Democsat  Wins  196S  RcAoi.nnEBa 
Award  on  Jet  Saaiss — ScHAm's  Sroaus 
on  Enoimk  Piasco  Taks  PaoE  roa  Fvulic 
Snvica 

The  Globe-Democrat  has  won  the  1955  Na- 
tional Headllners  Club  award  for  outstanding 
public  service  by  a  newspaper.  It  was  an- 
nounced In  Atlantic  City  yesterday. 

Theodore  Schafers'  stories  on  the  Weetlng- 
hovise-Navy-McDonnell  Aircraft  Jet  plane 
fiasco  "exemplified  especially"  the  standard 
of  public  service  by  the  Globe-Democrat 
which  earned  It  the  award,  the  Judges  said. 

Schafers  wUI  go  to  AUantlc  City  April  e--8 
to  receive  the  Headllner  sUvcr  medallion  at 
the  award  ceremony,  and  to  be  an  honor 
guest  at  the  various  dinners  and  events  in 
the  annual  3-day  Headllner  frolics. 

The  National  Headllners  Club,  started  in 
1935  by  the  Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City,  sa- 
lutes those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  news  coverage. 

mm  jvooca 

A  total  of  1 .500  entries  from  all  news  media. 
Including  foreign  and  domestic  news  report- 
ing, radio,  television,  photography,  editorial 
pages,  sports  and  news  magaslnes,  was  stud- 
led  by  the  9  Judges  who  selected  the  33  win- 
ners In  various  fields. 

Only  one  annual  award  for  outstanding 
public  service  by  a  newspaper  Is  offered  by 


the  dub.  the  one  which  was  conferred  upon 
the  Olobe-Democrat  In  the  1965  competition. 

The  Olobe-Democrafs  Jet  plane  expose  was 
a  story  of  an  amazing  military  aircraft  flop 
which  cost  taxpayers  at  least  9133.200.000. 
This  newspaper  disclosed.  In  a  series  of 
storlee  which  began  last  September,  that 
McDonnell  had  delivered  to  the  Navy  47  Jet 
fighters  which  were  grounded.  The  planes, 
each  costing  about  $3,600,000  eventually 
were  carried  out  of  St.  Louis  by  river  barges. 
ALL  carncizxD 

The  failure  reeulted  from  use  of  Westing, 
house  engines  which  were  not  powerful 
enough  for  the  planes.  A  congressional  sub- 
committee. Investigating  after  the  Globe 
publL^hed  the  story.  crIUclzed  McDonnell  and 
the  Navy  for  accepting  the  engines,  knowing 
thst  they  "were  below  performance  speclflca- 
tions  for  the  airframe." 

Westlnghoiise  also  was  censured  for  not  de- 
livering the  kind  of  engine  It  had  promised. 

Representative  Chct  HoLtruLO,  a  Califor- 
nia Democrat  and  chairman  of  the  Hotise 
Military  Operations  Subcommittee  which 
conducted  the  Inquiry,  said  the  Olobe-Demo- 
crat "did  a  service  to  the  Nation"  in  bringing 
the  costly  blunder  to  national  attention. 

Schafers  was  curious  last  year  when  he  saw 
a  large  group  of  the  planes  parlced  by  the 
McDonnell  Aircraft  plant,  at  Lambert-St. 
Louis  Municipal  Airport.  He  observed,  dur- 
ing periodic  vUlu  to  the  area,  that  the  planes 
apparently  were  never  moved. 

•no  roa  racra 

Re  started  asking  questions,  and  as  his 
prodding  inereaaed  logical  informaUon 
sources  began  to  dry  up.  The  lack  of  coop- 
eratlon  by  theee  sources  Increased  Schafers' 
suspicions  and  he  kept  digging  for  the  facts. 
He  pinned  down  enough  data  from  his  con- 
tacts In  Industrial  circles  to  warrant  a  Navy 
explanation  on  the  grounded  plansa  and 
what  would  be  done  with  them. 

But  when  Marsh  Clark,  a  member  of  the 
Globe-Democrtt's  Washington  bureau,  began 
to  press  the  Navy  for  this  Information,  he, 
too.  was  met  with  evasive  tactics.  Mean- 
while. In  St.  Louis,  staff  writer  Carl  Major 
Joined  with  Schsfers  in  running  down  addi- 
tional phasee  of  the  story. 

The  persistent  efforts  of  the  trio  flnally 
yielded  the  fscu  which  caused  the  oongree- 
slonal  investigation  that  SMrMCiJ  the  tax- 
payers' losses  and  fixed  the  reeponslbllity  for 
whst  the  legUlalora  called  a  debacle. 

Schafers.  41.  became  a  Olobe-Democrat 
copy  boy  when  he  was  14.  and  he  has  worked 
conUnttoiuly  for  thU  newspapers  for  the  last 
37  years.  While  still  going  to  school  he  held 
various  Jobs  on  the  paper  and  learned  the 
newspaper  business  from  the  staff  members. 
He  was  added  to  the  staff  in  1938. 

Schafers  wss  assigned  in  1940  to  the  Crim- 
inal Courts  Building,  and  started  a  15-year 
period  of  crime  story  coverage,  which  wss 
interrupted  by  a  3  years'  service  with  the 
Army. 

His  many  news  beats  Included  the  exclusive 
Interview  of  John  Hager.  the  Uxl  driver  who 
tipped  police  on  the  Oreenlease  baby  kidnap 
murderers.  He  got  the  story  during  the 
early  morning  hours,  too  late  for  the  Globe's 
last  edlUon.  He  knew  that  rival  newsmen 
were  searching  for  Hager.  as  was  the  Team* 
sters'  Dnlon.  which  wanted  to  put  the  cab 
driver  on  a  national  television  show. 
■n>  CAB  oanrxa 

TO  protect  his  exclusive  Interview.  Schafers 
talked  Hager  Into  hiding  In  a  hotel  unUl  the 
Globe-Democrat  could  "break"  the  story  the 
following  night. 

Other  major  stortee  by  Schafers  Included 
the  series  with  Globe  Suffer  Edwin  D.  KreU 
on  the  Missouri  SUte  Penitentiary  scandal, 
which  caused  many  major  reforms  and  a 
multl-mUUon-dollar  reliabllltation  program; 
and  disclosure  of  a  city  JaU  racket  in  which 
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big-shot  labor  racketeers 
to  get  special  prtvilegas. 

Schafers  >•  married  and  the  father  of  five 
children.  The  Schafers  Uve  at  6735  Mathew 
street.  Northwooda.  The  newsman  Is  a 
member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  national 
professional  Journalism  fraternity,  and  of  the 
American  Newspaper  OulUL 

Tom  Duffy,  editor  of  the  Cast  St.  Lools 
Journal,  also  Is  a  196S  Haadllner  award  win- 
ner. He  waa  dted  for  "consistently  out- 
standing" feature  columns  for  his  dally  fea- 
ture. On  the  Home  Front. 

Other  Headllner  awards  include: 

Michael  J.  O'NeUl.  United  Press,  for  out- 
standing coverage  of  a  major  domastic  news 
story,  in  his  artlclee  on  Salk  poUo  vaccina. 

Andrew  Tully,  Scrlppe  Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance,  for  outstanding  coverage  of  major 
foreign  news,  and  especially  for  his  aerlea. 
Inside  Russia. 

Charlss  S.  Shutt.  T^elenews  and  DfS.  for 
cxeluslve  interviews  with  Russian  leaders,  in- 
cluding Malenkov  and  Bulganin. 

Sports  Illustrated,  beet  news  series  In  a 
magaalna  for  Its  «rpoe*  Boxing^  Dirty 
Business. 

Bric  Sevareld.  CBS,  for  eonsistently  oat- 
standing  news  broadcasting  In  his  The  World 
Tonight. 

Movietone  News  and  Oeorges  Ch assign es, 
cameraman,  for  outstanding  newsreel  eover- 
age  at  a  news  event,  the  Algerian  revolt. 

'^OuraTAHsnto  Puauc  Soivici** 

We  would  be  lees  than  honest  if  we  did  not 
say  how  tremendously  proud  we  are  that  the 
Olobe-E>emocrat  has  won  the  Headllners' 
Award  for  the  ouUtandlng  public  eervlce  by 
a  newspaper  as  exemplified  by  Ted  Schafers' 
Jet- plane  fiasco  dlsclosiues  involving  the 
Navy,  McDonneU  and  Weetinghouse. 

The  work  that  Tad  Schafers  did  was  in  the 
best  tradition  of  American  Journalism.  He 
spent  weeks  digging  through  the  Jumble  of 
governmental  redtape.  double-talk,  and  Just 
plain  concealment  of  the  facta. 

His  story,  which  touched  off  a  eoagres- 
slonal  Inquiry,  was  termed  "a  great  public 
eervloe"  last  week  by  Congresaman  Cwar 
HoLivnoA  of  Cailfomla,  chairman  of  the 
Military  Operations  Subcommittee,  and  by 
many  other  Congressmen  and  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  alale. 

It  was  for  the  same  reasons  symboliaed  In 
the  Headllners'  Award  that  the  Olobe-Dem- 
ocrat. Bome  weeks  ago,  changed  the  slogan 
in  its  masthead  from  "104  Tears  Old."  a  slo- 
gan which,  inferentlally  at  least,  implied 
ttiat  age  was  our  greateat  virtue,  to  "104  Tears 
of  Public  Ssrvloe,"  a  slogan  which  we  think 
more  properly  typifies  ths  new  spirit  of  this 
newspaptf. 

We  are  proud.  Indeed,  to  have  been  selected 
for  the  HeadUners'  Award  for  Public  Service. 
We  pledge  ourselvee  to  continue  to  serve  this 
community  and  the  Nation  In  the  same  high 
tradition  for  which  this  newspaper  and  Ted 
Schafers  were  honored  today. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Tork  (Mr.  Dorm]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  f  n»n  New 
Tork? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  the  celebration  on  March  25, 
1956,  of  Greek  Independence  Day.  It  la 
altogether  fitting  that  we  say  a  few  words 
on  the  present  situation  In  Cyprus  and 
its  relation  to  Greece  and  American  for- 
eign policy. 


The  modem  Gre^  natloa  which  uoae 
out  of  revolt  in  1829  from  SOO  yean  of 
TOzkish  mle  has  traditionally  and  eon- 
sistently been  our  staunch  ally. 

President  BConroe  In  December,  1828. 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  Cmgress 
spoke  of  the  revolution  In  Greece  and  on 
December  8.  1823.  Daniel  Webster  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolutioQ  in  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

JUtolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made 
by  law,  for  defraying  the  expenss  Incident  to 
the  appointment  of  an  Agent  or  Commlsskm- 
er  to  Oreece,  whenever  the  President  shall 
deem  it  expedient  to  make  such  appoint- 
ment.* 

Our  Nation,  and  particularly  this 
House  of  R^iirasentatives,  can  take  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  these  ofDcial  ex- 
pressions by  our  Government  were  the 
first  by  any  natiim  in  support  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Greek  people  for  freedom 
and  independence. 

On  January  19,  1824,  this  House  of 
Representatives  took  the  above  resolu- 
tion Into  consideration  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster, in  one  of  his  great  speeches,  spoke 
on  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  and 
many  of  his  remarks  are  pertinent  today 
in  relation  to  the  Cyprus  question. 
Webster's  interest  concerned  not  the 
glories  of  ancient  Greece  but  rather 
American  self-interest.    He  said: 

What  X  have  to  say  of  Greece,  therefore, 
ooneems  the  modem,  not  the  ancient;  the 
living,  and  not  the  dead.  It  regards  her. 
not  as  she  exists  in  history,  triumphant  over 
time,  and  tyranny,  and  ignorance;  but  as 
she  now  is,  contending,  against  fearful  odda. 
for  being,  and  for  the  common  prlvllegea  of 
human  nature. 

•  •  *  We  are  called  upon,  by  oonsMera- 
tlons  of  great  weight  and  moment,  to  express 
our  opinions  upon  it.  Theee  oonsiderationa, 
I  think,  spring  from  a  sense  of  our  own 
duty,  our  character,  and  our  own  inter- 
est. •••  Let  this  be.  then  •  •  •  purely 
an  American  diecuaslon;  but  let  it  embrace, 
neverthelees,  everything  that  fairly  concerns 
America.  Let  it  cctnprelkend,  not  merely  her 
preeent  advantage,  but  her  permanent  In- 
terest, her  elevated  character  as  one  of  the 
free  statee  of  the  world,  and  her  duty  to- 
wards those  great  principles  whlA  have 
hitherto  maintained  the  relative  independ- 
ence of  nations,  and  which  have,  more  espe- 
cially, made  her  what  she  la.* 

The  American  self-interest  in  the 
Greek  fight  for  freedom  is  similar  to 
that  of  our  own  age — the  contest  be- 
tween absolute  government  and  govern- 
ment by  consent.  At  that  time  the 
European  powers  were  upholding  the 
"divine  right  of  kings"  theory  and  advo- 
cating a  forcible  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  which  included  denounce- 
ments of  the  Greek  revolt  against  Turk- 
ish tyranny. 

Today  in  Cyprus  the  use  of  force 
by  the  foiUsh.  designed  to  stifle  the 
demand  of  the  Cypriot  people  for  free- 
dom and  self-determination,  can  only 
be  looked  upon  with  grave  miisgivings  by 
our  Nation.  We  fought  two  world  wars 
for  the  principle  of  government  by  con- 
sent and  over  35.000  Cjrpriots  themselves 
fought  in  the  British  Army  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  for  that  same  principle. 


*The  wotks  of  Daniel  Webster,  vol.  in 
(1869),  p.  80. 
■Ibid.,  pp.  62-6S. 


In  fact,  the  British  put  up  posters  all 
over  the  island  after  Greece  was  invaded 
by  the  Nazis  asking  for  vcdunteers  to 
'Tight  for  Oreece  and  Ifberty."  The 
present  use  by  the  British  of  strong-arm 
measures  of  the  most  repressive  fiature. 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Nazis  and 
Communists,  is  repulsive  to  American 
traditions  and  can  only  lead  to  further 
violence  and  the  possible  alienation  of 
our  NATO  ally,  Greece. 

T^e  British  state  that  Cypnis  is  stra- 
tegically important  to  them  and  to 
NATO  and  the  free  world  which  includes 
Oreece  and  that  they  cannot  abandon 
their  control  over  the  idand.  Upcm  ex- 
amination of  the  military  situation  it 
becomes  quite  clear  that  the  contention 
that  Cyprus  is  strategic  argues  strcmgly 
for  immediate  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  Cyprus  rather  than  for 
continued  colonial  rule,  llie  reasoning 
is  quite  simple  and  clear  cut  It  was 
pointed  out  in  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  but  Conservative  Party  pol- 
icymakers would  not  listen. 

Assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  Cyprus  is  strategic.  First,  as  pre- 
vious experience  has  shown,  a  base  in 
the  midst  of  a  hostile  population  is  a 
beleaguered  bastion.  As  General  Van 
Fleet  has  stated  in  relation  to  Cyprus,  no 
military  base  is  of  much  use  if  it  stands 
"as  an  island  surrounded  by  a  hostile 
sea"— Time,  January  9,  1956,  page  26. 
Put  that  same  base  in  the  midst  of  a 
friendly  and  cooperative  people  and  its 
strength  and  efliciency  are  greatly  in- 
creased. In  this  connection  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  from  the  point  of  view 
of  American  interest  that  Greece  and 
the  Greek  Cypriots  have  for  years  pub- 
licly and  repeatfedly  offered  Britain  bases 
both  in  Cyprus  and  Greece. 

Secondly,  if  the  people  of  Cyprus  were 
given  their  f  reedcnn,  the  NATO  alliance 
and  the  free  world  would  have  another 
source  of  manpower.  After  Greece  was 
invaded  in  World  War  n  over  35,000 
Greek  Cypriots  volunteered  and  fought 
throughout  the  world  with  the  British 
alongside  our  own  troops.  This  is  an 
important  factor  which  the  British 
simply  cannot  answer. 

The  history  of  modem  Oreece  Is  the 
story  of  the  gradual  liberation  of  Gre^- 
inhabited  territories.  The  Ionian  Is- 
lands, after  a  long  period  of  struggle, 
were  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  Greece 
in  1863 ;  Crete  was  liberated  from  Turk- 
ic rule  in  1913  after  repeated  uprisings 
and  the  Aegean  Islands  in  1923.  After 
World  War  n  Italy  ceded  the  Dodeca- 
nese. The  current  struggles  of  the 
Cypriots  date  back  to  the  Turidsh  oc- 
cupation. Webster,  in  his  speech,  ac- 
tually c(Mnmented  on  the  Turkish  mas- 
sacres In  Cyprus — The  Works  of  Daniel 
Webster,  volume  m.  page  84 — in  which 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Greek  com- 
munity were  executed  on  the  charge  of 
conspiring  with  the  Insurgents  in  Greece. 

American-Greek  relatkms  from  the 
birth  of  the  Greek  Nation  to  the  present 
time  have  been  of  the  highest  order. 
Our  official  statements  of  support  in 
1823  have  lHX)Ught  us  great  dividends. 
Greece's  defeat  of  Mussolini's  troops  in 
the  winter  of  1940^1  and  her  famous 
"No"  to  HiUer  thereby  forcing  him  to 
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•end  la  hli  panaer  diirisloiis  to  tubdoe  tbe 
Qreeks  fired  the  ISMKinattem  of  the  free 
world  and  is  dted  by  many  military 
analysts  as  tbe  key  to  the  erentoal  de- 
feat of  the  Axis.  In  the  present  strug- 
gle against  communism.  Qreeoe.  with 
American  aid.  defeated  the  Communist 
aggressors  In  a  bitter  war  and  dealt  tyr- 
anny and  goTemments  based  on  abso- 
lute power  a  severe  blow.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  was  the  first  and  only 
time  the  Communists  have  been  com- 
pletely defeated  by  force  of  arms. 

Today  the  United  States  has  a  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  future  of  Greece. 
As  a  military  bastion  of  NATO  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Balkan  Alliance.  Greece 
Is  our  one  tried  and  true  ally  in  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean.  Having  defeated 
the  CoBununists  by  force  of  arms,  she 
stands  on  Russia's  doorstep  as  a  sjrmbol 
of  freedom  and  determination. 

The  Greek  Cypriote,  a  mature,  highly 
elvlUzed  people,  have  been  petitioning 
Britain  for  their  freedom  from  the  very 
first  day  she  occupied  the  Island  in  1878. 
A  c<Mnbination  of  British  inertia,  pride. 
and  economic  advantage  prevents  the 
-Island  from  contributing  her  fighting 
strength  to  NATO  and  keeps  the  British 
troops  more  concerned  with  controlling 
the  Greek  Islanders  than  being  prepared 
for  trouble  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of 
Cyprus  military  expediency  and  political 
morality  combine.  The  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  best  served  by  a  policy 
designed  to  make  the  British  accept  the 
compromise  offer  of  bases  for  Britain 
and  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Cyprus. 

FARMERS  URGE  LEGISLATION  TO 
STRENGTHEN  THE  ROBINSON- 
PATMAN  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patxaii]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  of  F^Etrmer  Cooperatives 
is  composed  of  ajq^roximately  5.000  agri- 
cultural cooperatives,  which  carry  on 
cooperatively  nm  business  affairs  for  al- 
most 3  million  farm  families.  This 
great  organization  is  a  powerful  and 
tireless  force  against  monopoly,  which 
is  depriving  the  farmer  of  his  fair  share 
of  the  national  income. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  has 
called  for  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  This  organiza- 
tion was  one  of  the  first  to  caU  for  such 
legislation  which  has  been  introduced  in 
H.  R  11. 

Last  November,  when  your  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  was  holding  hearings  on 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  Mr.  Homer 
L.  Brinkley.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  national  council,  sent  us  a  state- 
ment pointing  out  at  its  annual  meeting 
on  January  14.  1954.  delegate  body  of 
the  coimcil  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  legislation  to  strengthen  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act 

Farmers  know  as  well  as  ansrone  else 
how  monopolies  are  built  One  of  the 
principal  weapons  of  monopoly  is  price 
discrimination.  By  this  method  the  big 
coriwration  destroys  its  local  competi- 
tors by  an  unfair  means.    The  method  is 


an  abase  of  power  which  destroys  the 
local  eompetltor  without  respect  to  efll- 
deney.  By  this  method  tbe  national 
chain  buyers  coerce  small  suppliers  Into 
granting  them  discriminatory  favors 
which  are  not  allowed  to  the  competing 
merchants.  The  resiilt  is  destruction  of 
small  businesses  of  all  kinds  and  a  cen- 
tralization of  business  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  corporation  giants. 

I  hope  that  as  many  as  318  Members 
of  the  House  will  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion on  the  Clerk's  desk,  so  that  we  can 
caU  up  H.  R.  11  and  pass  it.  If  we  can 
do  this  we  can  give  small  business  some 
protection  against  unfair  and  unwar- 
ranted price  discriminations. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  will 
be  Interested  in  reading  a  statement  of 
the  National  Couiu;il  of  Farmer  Coop- 
eratives submitted  last  November.  It  is 
as  follows : 

STATnczKT  or  Nationai,  Oouacu.  or  Fabmoi 

COOPnUnW  SUBMITTB)  FOB  HKABIIfGa  ON 
TUB    BoaUfSON-PATMAN     ACT     AND    RkU^TSD 

PaoBLXMS  Bkfobb  ths  Hodsb  Sklxct  Com- 
Mrmz  ON  Small  Busucxss,  Notuusb  4, 
1985 

The  Nationml  Council  of  Pkrmer  Ooopera- 
Uftm  appreciatM  the  opportunity  to  present 
briefly  lt<  position  and  views  on  the  Robin* 
•on-Patman  Act  and  related  problems  to  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  for  the 
special  reason  that  agricultural  eooperatlTes 
are  composed  of  and  serve  perhaps  tbe  most 
numeroxis  group  of  smaU-buainess  men  In 
America;    farmers. 

The  council  Is  composed  of  business  as- 
sociations of  farmers  working  together  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  reasonable  return  for  tb« 
food  and  fiber  they  produce  and  to  procure 
necessary  farm  production  supplies  of  good 
quality  at  reasonable  prtcca.  Almost  S  mil- 
lion small-business  men  on  our  farms  are 
striving  to  protect  their  economic  InteresU 
and  arrest  their  dwindling  Income  through 
the  marketing  and  supply  services  offered 
by  the  approximately  &.060  agricultural  co- 
operatives represented  in  the  councUl  mem- 
bership. 

The  council  is  strongly  committed  to  tbe 
preservation  of  a  competitive  economy  under 
private  ownership  and  management,  with 
the  minimum  of  Government  control  and 
regulation  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
Interest.  In  fact,  cooperatives  are  a  form 
of  business  organization  developed  by  farm- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  oper- 
ate on  their  own  all  departments  of  their 
farm  business  enterprises,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  on  equitable  terms  with 
other  businesses,  and  to  combat  the  forces 
of  monopoly  which  in  times  past,  and  still 
today,  are  depriving  the  farmer  of  hla  fair 
share  of  our  nationai  income. 

Holding  to  these  baalc  economic  tenets  and 
recognizing  the  dangerous  trends  toward 
monopoly  and  discriminatory  practices  af- 
fecting the  economic  welfare  of  farmers,  the 
delegate  body  of  the  council  at  Its  annual 
meeting  on  January  14.  1954.  declared  Its 
position  as  to  the  farmers'  Interest  In  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  Ui  the  following 
resolution : 

"A  number  of  bills  hsTe  been  Introduced 
In  Congress  which  tend  to  weaken  and  even 
destroy  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  have 
as  their  purpose  the  legalizing  of  discrimina- 
tory practices. 

"The  Robinson-Patman  Act  fosters  and 
protects  a  competitive  economy  by  preserv- 
ing equality  of  opportunity  for  every  business 
to  the  benefit  of  all  segments  of  our  Nation, 
Including  the  consuming  pnbUc. 

"Special  price  concessions  and  allowances 
and  other  discriminatory  practice*  oC  all 
kinds  are  detrimental  to  our  economy. 


*Th«  national  Ocnmcll  at  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives Is  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  any  leglala- 
tlon  which  will  m  any  manner  weaken  the 
present  Boblnson-Patman  Act.  and  etrongly 
urges  the  adoption  of  leglatatlon  which  will 
prohibit  any  harmful  discriminatory  prae- 
Uc**." 

The  council  and  the  farmer  are  not  Inter- 
aeted  in  the  legal  treatises  and  involred  tech- 
nical arguments  being  advanced  today  with 
reepect  to  the  Roblneon-Patman  Act.  They 
only  becloud  and  oonfose  the  Issue.  The 
farmer  Is  primarily  interested  In  seeli^  that 
rtiles  of  fair  play  are  observed  tn  the  market 
place  and  that  concentrations  of  monopolis- 
tic power  are  not  permitted  to  be  buUt  up.  at 
his  expense,  through  special  deals  to  a  fa- 
vored few. 

The  abuse  might  be  la  tlM  form  of  a  de- 
mand by  the  large  buyer  for  a  special  cut  In 
price  to  be  called  a  tn-okerage  allowance  with- 
out an  actual  brokerage  senrloe  being  ren- 
dered, or  It  might  be  In  the  form  of  jx^etense 
that  the  diecrlmlnatory  discount  was  for  ths 
purpose  of  meeUi^  compeUtlon.  The  Robln- 
son-Fatsuui  Act  was  enacted  to  prevent 
abuses  and  Irregular  practices  and  to  guar- 
antee to  aU  businessmen,  large  and  small, 
agricultural  and  Industrial,  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  In  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts, goods,  and  wares. 

Some  of  the  deetmctlTe  eompetltlre  prac- 
tices of  which  the  farmer  was  the  victim  In 
the  years  preceding  the  passage  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  contributed  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  to  the  need  for  Its  enactment. 
It  might  well  be  asked  whether  today  the 
farmers'  economic  diflkrulUes  In  an  other- 
wise generally  favorable  business  climate  are 
not  accentuated  by  enforcement  or  compli- 
ance failures  with  respect  to  the  competlUve 
rulee  established  by  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.    An  affirmative  answer  Is  self-evident. 

It  Is  Important  to  note,  as  far  as  agricul- 
ture la  concerned,  the  similarity  between 
some  of  the  conditions  ezlsUng  today  and 
conditions  In  the  years  Just  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  on 
June  19.  1936.  In  the  years  between  1931 
and  1935.  the  fanner's  share  of  the  consum- 
er's food-dollar  ranged  between  33  and  80 
percent.  Prom  a  high  of  53  eenta  in  1945. 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  dollar  spent  by 
consumers  for  food  has  dwindled  to  the 
dangerous  low  of  40  eenta — almost  to  the 
level  of  his  share  In  the  depression  years  of 
the  thirties.  This  means  that  whereas  there 
are  many  more  dollars  being  spent  for  food 
today,  someone  else  along  the  line,  other 
than  the  producer  of  the  food.  Is  getting  the 
major  share — 60  percent— of  the  more  dol- 
lars which  the  consumers  are  spending. 

Today,  in  the  presence  of  large  surpluses 
of  many  farm  products,  any  weakening  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  by  statute  or  ad- 
ministration is  bound  to  have  an  adverse  Im- 
pact on  farm  prices  through  resultant 
Increase  In  the  buying  pressure  from  large 
buying  units  for  special  price  reductions. 
In  the  days  before  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  a  large  buyer  would  often  demoralize 
the  market  by  demanding  an  unearned  and 
unjustified  allowance  not  accorded  buyers  of 
like  quantities  and  refusing  to  buy  unless  he 
could  get  a  special  discount.  Prices  of  agrl- 
culttiral  products  can  never  be  stabilised  at 
a  reasonable  level  in  such  a  competitive  en> 
vironment.  Those  responsible  to  the  farmer 
for  marketing  his  products  and  making  an 
accounting  to  him  know  the  aggravating  and 
harmful  Impact  upon  agricultural  prices  and 
the  net  returns  to  farmers  resulting  from 
the  destructive  practice  of  driving  the  mar- 
ket down  by  demanding  special  price  con- 
cessions without  legal  or  economic  Justifica- 
tion. Any  further  weakening  of  the  rules 
of  fair  compeUtlon  provided  by  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act.  either  by  legislation  or  ad- 
ministration, can  only  re&tilt  In  further 
Intensifying  the  serlotis  cost -price  squeeze 
In  which  the  farmer  Is  caxight  today.  Parm- 
ers  are  selling,  and  have  to  sell,  their  prod- 
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ucts  in  a  market  In  which  the  eompetitlre 
forces  of  supply  and  demand  operate  with 
maximum  freedom;  they  have  to  buy  their 
production  supplies  and  neceesltlee  of  life 
In  a  highly  infleslble  market  characterlaed 
by  rigid  wage  structures  and  other  rigid 
price-making  factors. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  the  earnings 
of  9  of  tbe  largest  farm  equipment  com- 
panies as  reported  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  23.  1955.  showed  their  profits  up 
29  percent  for  the  first  e  months  of  1955 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1954 
while  farmers'  realized  net  Income  declined 
9  percent  from  the  1954  to  the  1955  periods. 
Agricultural  prices  and  Income  have  de- 
clined seriously  since  the  spring  of  1952, 
and  have  little  proepect  for  significant  im- 
provement In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  parity  ratio— Uxe  Index  of  pricee  re- 
ceived divided  by  tbe  Index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers — stood  at  100  In  1952.  In  June 
of  1955  It  was  down  to  86.  the  lowest  level 
In  14  or  15  years;  and  since  then  It  has  gone 
down  still  further.  Cross  farm  Income  de- 
clined by  $3  billion,  or  by  8  potent,  in  the 
past  3  yeara.  In  the  aiune  period  production 
expenses  dropped  but  slightly  so  that  farm 
operators'  realized  net  Income  was  reduced 
by  almost  83  billion.  <ir  close  to  20  percent. 
In  1951  the  per  capita  Income  for  the  farm 
population  from  all  sources  was  8970  a  year. 
compared  with  81.735  for  the  nonfarm  pop- 
ulation. By  1954  the  (ler  capita  farm  income 
from  all  sources  had  dropped  to  8907.  while 
tbe  nonfarm  Income  rose  to  81.831  a  year. 
Between  1940  and  1954  net  farm  Income 
Increased  only  178  pisrcent  while  nonfarm 
Income  Increased  263  percent.  In  the  same 
period  the  farm  Income  proportion  of  the 
national  Income  decreiised  23.5  percent. 

It  is  Ironical  that  Iti  the  presence  of  such 
facts,  some  members  unidentified,  of  the 
Attorney-Oeneral's  Antitrust  Committee,  ad- 
vocate subjecting  farmer  co(^>eratives. 
which  means  the  farmers  who  compose  and 
are  served  by  them,  to  additional  antitrust 
coverage  while  seeking  to  have  the  law's 
antitrust  restraints  rrlazed  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  buslnefs  organizations  In  our 
economy.  Do  they  not  know  that  a  iruitter 
of  major  national  concern  today  Is  the  con- 
tinued downward  treed  at  the  price  of  farm 
products? 

Yfe  certainly  would  not  contend  or  Imply 
that  the  Robinson -Paiman  Act.  or  any  of  our 
antitrust  laws,  can  supply  a  complete  answer 
for  the  problems  of  apiculture.  We  do  t>e- 
Ueve.  however,  that  discounts  which  dis- 
criminate ai^alnst  th«>  farmer  In  the  prod- 
ucts he  has  to  sell  and  the  supplies  he  must 
buy  can  only  serve  to  aggravate  his  serious 
economic  plight.  Ptir  that  reason  alone, 
any  weakening;  by  legislation  or  administra- 
tion of  the  Roblnsoa-Patman  Act.  whose 
objective  Is  to  prohibit  discriminatory  dis- 
counts, and  promote  fair  competition,  would 
certainly  be  contrary  to  the  Interest  of  agri- 
culture and  the  public  generally. 


CTVIL-RiaHTB  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DutckllI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  alter  a 
wait  for  leadership  and  assistance  from 
the  White  House  the  Congress  has  finally 
had  to  act  on  civil-rights  legislation. 
Members  of  this  House.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  are  now  acting  vigorously.  A  reso- 
lution has  been  Introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  gentleman  from 


California  [Mr.  Rooskvklt]  which  di- 
rects the  Rules  Committee  to  discharge 
the  Judiciary  Committee  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  omnibus  dvll-rights 
bill,  H.  R.  627.  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CxLLnl.  That  bill  does  much  to 
help  see  to  it  that  all  citizens  get  the 
full  rights  which  the  Constitution  says 
are  theirs.  It  guarantees  protection  of 
citizens  from  violence  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  It  outlines  and  prohibits  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  employment, 
housing,  education,  and  other  fields. 
H.  R.  627  guarantees  the  right  of  citizens 
to  vote,  and  establishes  a  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  a  thing  the  President  ad- 
vocates. 

As  soon  as  the  requisite  seven  legisla- 
tive dasrs  have  elapsed,  a  discharge  peti- 
tion will  be  filed  by  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooss- 
vsLTl  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee 
from  the  consideration  of  his  resolution, 
and,  of  course,  to  bring  the  principal 
measure.  H.  R.  627,  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  consideration. 

"I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  that  bill, 
and  of  other  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
I  rejoice  that  action  is  finally  being  taken 
to  protect  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens wherever  they  may  be  and  whatever 
may  be  their  circumstances.  Too  long 
has  this  action  waited,  and  too  long  have 
our  people  waited  to  claim  the  full  rights 
which  the  Constitution  grants.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  only  action  taken  to 
date  by  the  White  House  on  the  grave 
problem  of  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  all 
our  citizens,  was  a  promise  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  message  that  later  in  the 
year  the  White  House  would  come  for- 
ward with  a  request  for  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  commission  to  study  tbe  general 
question  of  civil  rights. 

"While  there  is  some  slight  validity  to 
the  President's  assumption  that  such  a 
commission  alone  will  be  of  help  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country  in  solving  the 
problems  which  exist,  nevertheless,  gov- 
ernment by  study  commission  is  but  gov- 
ernment of  delay.  It  is  axiomatic  here 
in  Washington  that  when  you  do  not 
want  to  do  something  which  the  people 
want  that  you  appoint  a  commission  to 
study  the  problem.  By  the  time  the 
commission  completes  its  study  and 
makes  its  report  the  public  clamor  has 
probably  long  since  died  down.  Also,  if 
the  commission  does  come  forward  with 
unpopular  recommendations  they  do  not 
reflect  on  any  one  but  the  commission. 
Furthermore,  the  whole  matter  of  civil 
rights  has  been  the  subject  of  many  very 
thorough  studies.  Any  number  of  or- 
ganizations, universities,  and  commis- 
sioiu  have  available  any  Information  the 
President  might  wish.  We  know  the 
problem,  and  we  know  the  cure. 

Moreover,  the  White  House  must  take 
Its  legitimate,  vigorous  part  in  this  ac- 
tion. It  may  not  sit  back  while  citizens, 
chiuxhes.  Congress,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  grapple  with  the  problem. 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  pending 
which  wiU  properly  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  problem.  Along  with  many 
others,  I  am  the  sponsor  of  antilynch 
legldatlon,  antipoll-tax  legislation,  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  code  of  compulsory 
Federal  fair-employment  practices  and. 


of  course,  tbe  bill  which  we  are  preparing 
to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

We  were  assured  early  In  January 
that  specific  recommendations  would  be 
forthcoming  from  the  White  House  on 
this  most  critical  subject.  Yet  to  date  a 
long  violent  2V^  months  later  nothing 
has  been  accomplished.  The  delay  has 
caused  us  to  reach  a  point  where  unless 
action  is  taken  now,  nothing  will  come 
out  of  this  session  of  Congress  because  of 
filibuster  by  opponents  of  dvll-rights 
legislation. 

In  a  news  conference  last  we^.  tbe 
President  called  for  moderation  with 
progress.  I  am  a  moderate.  I  want 
progress,  and  I  am  willing  to  act  to  see 
to  it  that  progress  is  made  in  this  subject 
by  concrete  legislative  action,  and  I  ex- 
pect others  to  behave  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Further,  I  propose  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Congress  gets  started  on  the  subject 
now. 

The  President's  poslticm  seons  to  be  to 
wait,  to  let  individual  citizens,  tbe 
churches,  the  Congress,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  struggle  with  these  difficult  prob- 
lems facing  the  people  of  this  cotmtry. 
The  i)osition  of  the  President  seems  to  be 
much  like  that  of  one  who  stands  sjrmpa- 
thetically  by  as  an  Interested  spectator 
while  a  husband  and  wife  fight  a  bloody 
intra-famlly  batUe. 

I  for  one  would  welcome  the  help  of 
the  President  in  this  fight  to  guarantee 
to  all  Americans  the  rights  which  we 
regard  as  inalienable.  I  renew  my  call 
upon  the  President  to  furnish  the  leader- 
ship which  we  need  in  this  fight.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  it  is  not  his  dispo- 
sition  to  lead,  nor  worse  yet.  even  to 
follow. 

These  bills  which  are  before  the  Con- 
gress are  adequate  to  meet  the  legisla- 
tive needs  of  the  problem.  As  we  all 
know,  there  are  a  multitude  kOf  other 
aspects  of  the  problem  which  will  take 
longer  to  solve.  Those  other  things  we 
can  work  on  now  and  when  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  know  is  needed  is  passed. 

I  have  outlined  what  i;  regard  as  an 
adequate  approach  to  the  problem  of 
civil  rights. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  give  to  the 
country  that  vigorous  leadership  which 
only  a  strong  President  can  give.  Nay. 
I  demand  that  he  give  that  leadership, 
and  that  he  cease  relying  upon  the  ac- 
tions of  others,  the  Supreme  Court,  tbe 
Congress,  and  citizens  to  carry  out  un- 
assisted what  is  properly  and  constitu- 
tionally also  a  function  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. 

As  a  basis  for  that  action  I  urge  the 
following  program  upon  the  President. 

First.  That  he  order  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  immediately  commence  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  existing  civil 
rights  laws  such  as  sections  241.  242.  and 
594  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
These  laws  will  give  substantial  pro- 
tection to  Negro  citizens  in  their  effort 
to  exercise  their  just  rights  to  vote,  and  a 
limited  measure  of  security  from  vio- 
lence. 

Second.  That  he  immediately  sum- 
mon to  Washington  all  United  States 
attorneys  for  a  conference  to  establish 
and  outline  a  uniform  program  of  en- 
forcement of  these  statutes.  tiUe  18. 
United  States  Code,  sections  241,  242. 
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ftnd  594,  tn  all  iMurU  oX  the  land,  north 
and  south  alike.  At  that  conference  the 
▼artous  United  States  attorneys  Axnild 
be  adrlaed  that  eMiMaag  elrll  rights  laws 
are  not  belnc  untf cnrmly  enforced  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  White  House,  and  that 
a  policy  be  established  and  announced  to 
those  United  States  attorneys  at  that 
time  regarding  proper  enforcement  of 
laws  pertaining  to  violence  which  stems 
from  race  discord  and  the  full  protection 
of  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote. 

Third.  That  the  President  forthwith 
shall  endorse  H.  R.  627  and  other  bills 
pending,  which  guarantee  protection  of 
the  citizens'  basic  rights  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  group  of  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  seeking  passage  of  this 
legislation.  To  immediately  throw  the 
entire  prestige  of  the  White  House  be- 
hind the  bill.  H.  R.  627.  and  to  use  his 
position  as  head  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  secure  fullest  cooperation  of  all  Re- 
pulblcan  Members  in  this  endeavor. 

Fourth.  To  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference  on  Civil  Rights  to  be  made  up 
of  members  of  all  groups,  among  them, 
political,  labor,  and  business  of  all 
shades  of  belief  on  this  most  pressing 
issue  to  explore  the  problems  of  the 
present  situation  and  to  determine 
methods  of  dealing  with  this  tense  and 
explosive  situation. 

Fifth.  To  lamediatdy  throw  the  full 
power  of  his  high  office  behind  an  effort 
to  limit  debate  in  the  Senate  so  that 
»uch  a  bill  as  this  has  a  chance  to  pass 
not  only  the  House,  but  the  Senate,  and 
so  to  become  law. 

Sixth.  To  stop  by  administrative  ac- 
tion the  flow  of  FMeral  funds  into  areas 
where  it  is  used  to  support  segregation 
in  schools  and  other  discriminatory  and 
unconstitutional  practices.  He  should 
announce  that  no  Federal  funds  will  be 
sent  into  areas  where  such  practices  are 
carried  out.  In  disregard  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  in  open  defiance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court 

In  conclusion  I  say  this:  Many  of  our 
citizens  of  all  races  have  recognized  that 
America  in  her  role  as  leader  of  the  free 
world  dare  not  be  guilty  of  practices 
which  it  condenms  in  the  slave  world. 
The  Supreme  Court,  to  its  eternal  credit, 
has  acted.  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
beginning  to  act  and  will  act  more 
strongly  I  hope.  I  pray  that  it  will  be 
said  that  the  executive  has  Joined 
strongly  in  a  great  and  victorious  battle 
against  this  great  wrong  to  our  citizens 
who  have  no  fault  other  than  color  or 
racial  origin. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legis- 
lative program  aiul  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  was  granted  to: 

Bfr.  Patman.  for  15  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  WiixiAics  of  Mississippi,  for  30 
minutes,  on  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  r«narks  in  the  CoNctaasioNAL 


Rxcoao.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FncHAw  and  to  Inchide  extraneous 
matter  which  is  estimated  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  to  cost  $240. 

Mr.  FoKRisTKK  and  to  Include  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  Look  magazine  and  an 
editorial  by  James  Gray. 

Mr.  JsmuNs  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Evnrs  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  EifGLi  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  AsHLKT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albkkt)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  on  Greek 
Independence  Day. 

Mr.  WiLUs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albxht)  in  two  instances  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DiNCXLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albkkt)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ters. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. March  27, 1956.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1664.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Olrl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  Ameiics.  trans- 
mitting the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  pur. 
suant  to  section  7  of  the  act  of  March  16, 
1950.  as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  372.  83d 
CTongress  (H.  £>oc.  No.  366);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Ck}lumbia  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1666.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  decu- 
tive.  National  Council  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, transmitting  the  46th  annual  report  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  the  year  1056. 
pursuant  to  th«  act  of  June  15.  1016,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  for  other  purposes"  ( H.  Doc. 
No.  367);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

1666.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  relative  to  reporting 
a  violation  occurring  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1667.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dorothy  E.  Green  and  Thelma  L.  Alley";  to 
the  Cbmmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1668.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956;  to 
the  Ckimmlttae  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1609.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  re- 
port of  the  long-range  planning  phase  of  the 
school-facilities  svrvery,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  815.  81st  (Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1670.  A  letter  from  th«  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   of    Defense    (Supply    and    Logistics); 


transmitting  the  annual  report  relative  to 
the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  fen* 
calendar  year  1955,  pursuant  to  section  404 
(d),  title  IV,  of  PubUe  Law  162,  81st  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

1671.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  records  proposed  for  disposal,  and  a  gen- 
eral schedule  covering  records  proposed  for 
disposal  by  the  Government  agency  indi- 
cated, pursuant  to  the  act  approved  July  7, 
1943  (57  Stat.  380)  as  amended  by  the  act 
approved  July  6.  1945  (59  SUt.  434);  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1672.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
records  proposed  for  disposal  and  lists  or 
schedules  covering  records  proposed  for  dis- 
posal by  certain  Government  agencies,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  approved  July  7,  1943  (57 
Stat.  380)  as  amended  by  the  act  approved 
July  6.  1945  (59  Stat.  434);  to  the  CX>mmltte« 
on  House  Administration. 

1673.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  pro« 
posed  concession  permit  with  Sam  B.  Davis. 
Jr..  which,  when  executed  by  the  Sufwrln- 
tendent.  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Parks,  will  authorize  him  to  conduct 
pack-  and  saddle-horse  operations  In  the 
Cedar  Grove  area.  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park,  Calif.,  din-ing  a  6-year  period  begin- 
ning January  1,  1956.  prirsuant  to  the  act 
of  July  31,  1953  (67  Stat.  271);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1674.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commlvlon,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing claim:  Kansas  or  Kaw  Tribe  of  In- 
diana^ et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States 
of  America,  Defendant  (Docket  No.  38),  pur- 
suant to  section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  SUt. 
1066;  35  U.  8.  C.  70) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1675.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting additional  information  relative  to 
the  case  of  Henoch  Woloch  (Wologh)  A- 
7988113,  Involving  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  Refugee  ReUef  Act  of  1963,  and  re- 
questing that  it  be  withdrawn  from  those 
now  before  the  Congress  and  returned  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1676.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting additional  information  relative  to 
the  case  of  8u  Jan  Lee,  A-8015062,  involving 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953.  and  requesting  that  it  be 
withdrawn  from  those  now  before  the  Con- 
gress and  returned  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Service:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1677.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees* 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  nonoccufwtlonal  group  major 
medical  expense  insurance  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents,  and  for  other 
purposes":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service. 

1678.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  the  Cost  ascertain- 
ment report  for  the  fiscal  year  1955;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1670.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
daction In  the  amount  of  $13  mUlion  and 
drafU  of  proposed  provisions  pertaining  to 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  for 
the  Department  of  Ck>mmerce,  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  said  fiscal 
year  (H.  Doe.  No.  366);  to  the  Committee 
on  ApproprUtioBs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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1680.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Walter  C-  Jordan  and  Elton  W.  John- 
son"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  iiile  Xiii.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.  R.  9838.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize transfer  of  officers  of  the  Nurse  Corps 
of  the  Regular  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  to 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1945).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ENOLB:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  5478.  A  biU  to  au- 
thorize a  $100  per  capita  payment  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber 
and  lumber  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation; 
without  amendment  (Sept.  No.  1946).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  5274.  A  bill  extending  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  the  power  to 
enter  into  certain  interstate  compacts  relat- 
ing to  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws 
and  policies  of  the  States;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1948).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  LdTG:  Joint  Committee  on  the  DU- 
position  of  Executive  Papers.  House  Report 
No.  1949.  Report  on  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain papers  of  sundry  executive  departments. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  on 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 513.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  sell  certain  war- 
built  cargo  vessels  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1947).  Referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.  R.  10157.  A  blU  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  improve- 
ment of  housing  and  the  conBervatlon  and 
development  of  urban  communities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
I       Ing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.  R.  10158.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  AVERT: 
H.  R.  10159.  A  bill  to  provide  reimburse- 
ment for  certain  intangible  business  losses 
suffered  by  owners  and  tenants  of  land  ac- 
quired for  navigation,  fiood  control,  or  re- 
lated  water  development   projects;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  BERRT: 

H.  R.  10160.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  re- 
strictions with  respect  to  those  educational 
institutions  which  an  Indian  student  can 
attend  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARRIOG: 

H.  B.  10161.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  Independence  National  Historical  Park, 
and  for  other  pxirpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.  R.  10162.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DIES: 

H.  R.  10163.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  include  assets  of 
United  States  Government  in  dally  state- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.  R.  10164.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GRANAHAN: 

H.  R.  10165.  A  blU  to  strengthen  the  laws 
relating  to  convict  labor,  peonage,  slavery, 
and  involuntary  servitude;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10166.  A  biU  to  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  individuals  by  establlahing  a 
Conunission  on  CivU  Rights  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  a  Civil  Rights 
Division  In  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  strengthen  the  criminal  laws  pro- 
tecting the  civil  rights  of  Individuals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10167.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  rights 
of  all  persons  wltliin  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  protection  of  such 
persons  from  lynching,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10168.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment existing  civlI-rlghU  statutes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10169.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  to 
political  participation;  to  the  Committee  on* 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALE: 

H.  R.  10170.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  retired 
pay  of  certain  members  of  the  former  Light- 
house Service;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LANHAM: 

H.  R.  10171.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  no 
penalty  shall  be  imposed  for  fail\u«  to  deposit 
certain  taxes  in  Government  depositaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  10172.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  evaluate  and  to  waive  col- 
lection of  certain  financial  assistance  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.  R.  10173.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
definitions  of  sale  price  and  price  readjust- 
ment for  purposes  of  the  manufacturers  and 
retailers  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REED  of  New  York: 

H.  R.  10174.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
definitions  of  sale  price  and  price  readjust- 
ment for  purpoees  of  the  manufacturers  and 
retailers  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.  R.  10175.  A  bUl  to  encourage  the  dis- 
covery, development,  and  production  of  man- 
ganese-bearing ores  and  concentrates  in  the 
United  States.  Its  Territories,  and  poeaesBlons. 


smd  for  other  ptui>oees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRIEST: 

H.  R.  10176.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  by  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  REED  of  New  Ycn-k: 

H.  R.  10177.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  lathes  used  for 
shoe  last  roughing  or  for  shoe  last  finishing 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  free 
of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.  R.  10178.  A  biU  ammdlng  section  600  of 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 
as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TBAOUE  of  Texas: 

H.  R.  10179.  A  bill  to  reqtiire  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  medical  history  to  individuals  who 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  10180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  suspension  of  certain 
real-estate  brokers  from  the  loan-guaranty 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Josey: 

H.  R.  10181.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
motion and  strengthening  of  international 
relations  through  cultural  and  athletic  ex- 
changes and  participation  In  international 
fairs  and  festivals;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  ot  WySmlng: 

H.R.  10182.  A  biU  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  act  of  May  19.  1047  (ch.  80,  61  Stat.  102), 
as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
time  in  which  paymenta  are  to  be  made  to 
members  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  and  the 
Arapahoe  Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion In  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.  R.  I018S.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  con- 
veyance of  tribal  lands  from  the  Shoshone 
Indian  Tribe  and  the  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe 
of  the  Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming 
to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.  R.  10184.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treastuy  to  convey  property  to 
the  county  of  Pierce,  Wash.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 

H.  R.  10185.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Safety  Appliance  Act  of  March  2.  1893, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  Increase  the  penalty  for 
violations  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.  R.  10186.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  payable  thereunder  to 
States  which  have  approved  plans  for  old- 
age  assistance  and  wliich  maintain  their  ex- 
penditures for  such  assistance  at  or  above 
the  1955  level;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

H.  R.  10187.  A  biU  to  include  certain  lands 
of  the  United  States  within  the  Nevada  Na- 
tional Forest.  Nev..  and  tot  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insidar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.  R.  10188.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paymento 
by  the  United  States  to  local  educational 
agencies  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  fed- 
erally owned  land;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  DIES: 

H.  Res.  445.  Resolution  authorising  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations  to 
make  certain  studies  and  investigations;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPXAKSR:  Ifemorlal  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alabama,  memorlallz- 
Ing  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  enact- 
ment of  long-range  legislation  which  wUl 
correct  the  Individual  Inequities  which  do 
now  exist  In  great  numbers  In  this  State, 
which  will  allow  our  Alabama  cotton  farmers 
to  exist  at  least  on  a  reasonable  and  sound 
economic  basis  In  the  continued  production 
of  cotton,  etc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AMD  RESOLXHIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANTUSO: 
H.  R.  10189.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Par 
Sastern  Broadcasting  Corp.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  A3HLKT: 
H.  R.  10190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
S.  TUlmon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON: 
H.  R.  10191.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Cook  Cleland;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAT: 
H.  R.  10193.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Orville 
O.  Kvt>rett  and  Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Everett;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  PARRINGTON : 
H.  R.  10193.     A  bUl  for  relief  of  Mary  Aree; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORDON: 
H.  R.  10194.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mlerz  Puzlanowskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prancls- 
aek  Matte:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HXSS: 
H.  R.  10196.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  K^tela 
Marina  Rles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLIPIKLD: 
B.  R.  10197.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vartuhl 
Pareejian  de  Carpenter  (also  known  as  Rosa 
Carpenter) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KSOOHr 
H.  R.  10198.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marta 
BailcelU:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
•y  Mr.  KILDAT: 
■.  m.  10109.    A  bUl  fbr  the  relief  of  A.  O. 
NtoMn  and  Don  MlMtn;  to  the  Committee  on 
tlM  Judiciary. 

Wf  Mr  POTT: 
R.  R.  10900.    A  Mil  for  the  relief  ot  Un. 
Olfa  Jnllana  Ueptne;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  REED  of  New  York: 
B.  R.  loaoi.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilbert 
B.  Mar:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MassachusetU : 
B.  R.  loaoa.    A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Pas- 
quale  Capaldo  (or  Capaldl);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BISK: 
B.  R.  lOaoS.     A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Etxis  Ziga.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TROMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.  R.  102O4.     A  bill  authorizing  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  to  transfer  cer- 
tain land  to  Richard  M.  Ttnney  and  John  T. 
O'Connor.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Plsheries. 
By  Mr.  XHT: 
B.  R.  10305.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Contreras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIT.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desi^ 
and  referred  as  follows: 

746.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  Petition  of  Tioga  Point 
Council  No.  206.  Daughters  of  America. 
Athens.  Pa.,  opposing  any  change  in  the 
Walter-McCarran  Immigration  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

747.  By  Mr.  GROSS:  Petition  of  38  mem- 
bers of  Enrlght  Schrader  Unit  No.  73.  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary.  Tama.  Iowa,  urging 
that  favorable  consideration  be  given  to  H.  R. 
7886.  to  liberallTie  veterans'  pensions  for  non- 
service  connected  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

748.  Also,  petition  of  11  members  of  Plain- 
field.  Iowa.  Unit  No.  473.  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  urging  that  favorable  considera- 
tion be  given  to  H.  R.  7886.  to  liberalize  vet- 
erans' pensions  for  non-service-connected 
permanent  and  total  disability;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

749.  By  Mr.  LzCOliCPTE:  Petition  of  the 
V.  P.  W.  poet  of  Centervllle.  Iowa,  urging 
the  enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  pen- 
sion program  for  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

750.  By  Mr.  SHORT:  Petition  of  R.  C. 
Byers  and  other  citizens  of  Lawrence  County, 
Mo.,  urging  the  immediate  enactment  of  a 
separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and 
orpbans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veteran*' 
Affairs. 

781.  Also,  petition  of  Dallas  L.  Williams 
and  others  urging  immediate  enactment  of  a 
separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphans;  to  the  Commltiee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

7M.  Aleo.  petition  of  S  H.  Johnson,  ec  al. 
ttrglng  immediate  enactment  of  a  separate 
and  Uberal  pension  profram  for  veterans  ot 


World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

753.  By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin:  Reeolu- 
tlon  adopted  by  the  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice  at  lU  Eighth  Annual  Sclen- 
title  Assembly  in  Washington,  opposing  H.  R. 
7225.  and  uriging  Congress  to  consider  and 
eiMct  health  and  welfare  legislation  only 
after  careful  consideration  of  all  medical 
and  social  aspects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

754.  Also,  letter  from  the  city  clerk  of 
Kenosha.  Wis..  advUlng  that  on  March  19. 
1958  the  Kenosha  City  Council  voted  unani- 
mously to  express  their  desire  to  have  every- 
thing possible  done  to  Increase  the  beneflu 
of  old  age  pensioners  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  compensations  are  set.  and  causes  an 
undue  hardship  In  meeting  the  rising  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

765.  By  Mr  TH0MP60N  of  Louisiana:  Pe- 
tition of  veterans  of  World  War  I  urging  en- 
actment of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

756.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
secreury.  Hubbs  and  Miner  Ditch  Co.. 
Portervllle.  Cnlif  .  requesting  Immediate  ap- 
propriation of  the  initial .  funds  necessary 
for  the  commencement  of  construction  of 
Success  Dam.  etc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

757.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary.  Poplar 
Irrigation  Co..  Portervllle.  Calif.,  requesting 
immediate  appropriation  of  the  Initial  funds 
necessary  for  the  commencement  of  the 
construction  of  Success  Dam.  etc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

758  Also,  petition  of  the  grand  knight. 
Joan  of  Arc  Council.  No.  1903.  KnlghU  of 
Columbus.  Port  Jefferson.  Long  Island.  N.  T., 
petitioning  consideration  of  tlj^lr  resolution 
with  reference  to  expressing  their  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  309  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  94;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

750.  Also,  petition  of  the  president.  Hon- 
olulu Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club.  Honolulu.  T.  H  .  relative  to  reqtjestlng 
the  amendment  of  the  Hawaiian  Organic 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  reapportionment 
of  the  Leglalattire  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
etc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

700  Also,  petition  of  the  assistant  city 
clerk.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif  .  urging  passage  of 
H.  R.  8838.  providing  for  the  construcUon  or 
Improvement  of  the  Nstionsl  System  of 
Intersute  and  Defense  Highways,  etc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Publle  Works. 

781.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman.  Metro- 
poliun  Tranaportatlon  Bnglneerlng  Board. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif .  urging  paeeags  of  H  R. 
0888.  provtdlnff  for  the  construction  or  lm« 
provement  of  the  national  System  of  Inter* 
state  and  Defense  Nlgtowajrt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 


A  Gnat  Calobratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
Xlf  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVZS 

Monday,  March  26, 1956 

ICr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
located  in  southern  Ohio,  on  the  edge  of 
007    congressional    district,    a    gigantic 


atomle-enerfy  plant.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  deciding  to  locate  this  enormous 
plant  in  our  section  of  the  State. 

It  took  several  months  to  build  thla 
great  plant.  At  one  time  during  the 
building  of  the  plant  there  were  about 
25.000  workers  employed.  They  flniahed 
the  plant  sooner  than  they  expected,  and 
thereby  saved  the  Government  more 
than  $400  million.  This  was  such  an  un- 
ustial  matter  that  it  was  commented  on 
in  the  papers  very  extensively. 


One  of  the  principal  reasoiu  was  that 
there  were  no  strikes  called  at  any  time 
during  the  construction.  The  friendly 
relaUons  that  existed  at  all  times  be- 
tween the  contractors  and  the  workers 
led  these  two  groups  to  decide  to  have  a 
big  celebration.  This  was  done,  and 
there  were  hundreds  of  people  at  the 
celebration,  which  was  addressed  by  the 
SecreUry  of  Labor.  In  other  words,  fair 
dealing  brought  faithful  work  from  those 
employed,  and  the  Government  saved 
more  than  1400  million. 
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I  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
something  to  do  with  encouraging  and 
planning  for  this  big  celebration. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  from  all  Indi- 
cations there  is  a  fine  spirit  prevailing  in 
that  section  that  will  continue  for  a  long 
time. 


REA's  Rnral  Tclcpkona  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILUS 

or   LOVISUMA 

IN  THE  HOD8B  OP  lUCPRBSSIfTATIW 

Monday,  March  26. 1958 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
storied  Evangeline  counUy  of  Louisiana 
where  most  of  our  French  speaking  pop- 
ulation are  direct  descendants  of  the 
Acadians.  we  are  adding  a  new  sign  of 
progress  to  our  landscape.  My  con- 
siituents  in  St.  Martin  Parish  are  get- 
ting modem  dial  telephone  service  on 
their  farms  through  loan  funds  fur- 
nished the  Breaux  Bridge  Telephone  Co. 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Earl  J.  Conrad  is  president 
and  manager  of  the  telephone  company. 
In  that  connection  I  quote  from  a  letter 
I  received  from  Mr.  Conrad: 

I  want  to  comment  on  my  decision  to 
reck  financing  through  the  R£A  program. 
Contrary  to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
a  ho  sought  such  financing.  I  nerer  had  any 
mtrgivlngs  about  the  financing  through  a 
Government  agency. 

I  purchased  this  company  In  1942  at  which 
time  we  had  250  subecrlbers.  Most  of  these 
acre  In  the  town  of  Breaux  Bridge.  We  had 
a  multiparty  circuit  running  from  Breaux 
Bridge  to  Cecilia  and  one  such  circuit  to 
Parks.  At  ArnaudTllle  we  had  a  small  dial 
exchange  serving  some  S3  subscribers  there. 
I  might  say  that  at  that  time  the  Breaux 
Bridge  exchange  consisted  of  an  outmoded 
magneto  board. 

I  hsTe  always  been  an  advocate  of  elec- 
tric snd  telephone  eerrlce  to  the  people  who 
live  In  rural  areas.  However,  I  soon  found 
thst  my  lifetime  savings,  revenues  of  the 
ompany.  a  880.000  loan  at  6  percent  from 
suppliers  of  equipment  on  •  6-year  basis,  a 
f &n  uoo  loan  from  Individual  eotircee,  all  were 
initumcient  to  compleUly  do  the  Job.  I  fur- 
ther found  that  rates  granted  to  an  Inde- 
pendent ulephone  company  are  not  eon- 
siitent  with  short'term  hlgh-lntereet  flnane- 
Ing.  Therefore,  I  turnad  to  RCA  for  financ- 
ing 

The  Rural  Clectrlflcation  Admlnlstratkm 
has  certain  policies,  such  as  equity  require- 
menu,  engineering,  minimum  construction 
rc':ulrcm<*nts.  and  area  coverage.  I  eub- 
scrlbe  wholeheartedly  with  all  of  them. 
These  requlremenu  are  for  the  best  Interest 
of  my  company  and  have  caused  me  no 
trouble. 

We  cut  over  the  new  system  on  February 
25.  1058,  with  some  1.4A0  subscribers,  300  of 
which  were  rural  and  had  never  had  tele- 
phone service  before.  With  funds  available 
we  plan  to  serve  another  400  rural  subscrib- 
ers out  of  Breaux  Bridge.  CecUla.  Parka,  and 
Arnaudvllle  Exrhangea. 

The  use  of  REA  loan  funds  to  make 
the  farm  a  better  place  on  which  to  live 
is  nothing  new  to  the  farmers  of  St. 
Martin  Pariah.  For  a  long  time,  they 
have  been  getting  their  electricity  from 
the  Southwest  Louisiana  Electric  Mem- 
bership Corp.  which  is  described  as  the 


country's  largest  rural  electric  associa- 
tion. 

The  Breaux  Bridge  Telephone  Co.  Is  1 
of  the  17  independent  telephone  com- 
panies in  Louisiana  which  has  borrowed 
money  fnmi  RBA  to  imi  modem  tele- 
phones on  the  farm. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  a  little  amazed 
that  in  an  age  of  atoms,  electronics.  Jet 
planes,  and  other  sdentifle  miracles, 
that  something  so  fundamental  as  ef- 
fective telephone  conversation  has  so 
long  been  delayed  in  reaching  all  the 
farms  of  America.  Not  to  be  able  to 
have  clear  and  quidc  communications 
with  relatives  and  neighbors  and  market 
centers  is  to  have  an  artificial  wall 
aroimd  our  farms.  Many  of  our  farmers 
with  radio  and  television  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  hearing  the  world  talk  to  them 
without  being  able  to  talk  back. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me  that,^ 
the  independent  telephone  companies  of" 
Louisiana  have  recognized  that  REA  loan 
funds  offer  a  great  opportunity  to  mod- 
ernize our  links  of  communication.  Town 
and  cotmtry  are  to  be  tied  closer  together 
in  both  our  languages. 

The  17  Louisiana  companies  now  using 
REA  kMm  funds  have  set  out  to  remedy 
the  telephone  situation  for  more  than 
21.000  farmers.  As  of  now,  they  have  bor- 
rowed a  little  over  $9.5  million  from  REA 
to  Improve  and  extend  rural  service. 
Rural  people  in  approximately  25  par- 
ishes in  the  State  will  be  affected.  Line 
construction  and  the  installation  of  new 
dial  exchanges  will  provide  employment 
for  hundreds  of  our  working  people.  In 
many  instances  Main  Street  and  the  par- 
ish farm  will  be  able  to  talk  business 
with  each  other  for  the  first  time. 

What  is  happening  In  Louisiana  Is 
happening  in  43  other  States  and  Alaska. 
REA  has  allocated  close  to  $276  million 
to  419  rural  telephone  borrowers.  The 
borrowers  represent  independent,  coop- 
erative, and  mutual  telephone  organiza- 
tions. The  loan  f  imds  mean  improved  or 
first-time  telephone  service  to  more  than 
600.000  rural  residents.  It  means  the 
construction  of  more  than  164.000  miles 
of  new  telephone  line. 

Despite  the  good  start  that  has  been 
made  in  RSA's  rural  telephone  program, 
a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  aoeom- 
pliahed.  The  19M  Cenius  of  Agriculture, 
released  around  the  first  of  the  year, 
shows  that  only  48  J  percent  of  the  farms 
in  the  United  SUtes  have  telephones. 
And  we  have  no  way  of  determining  bow 
many  of  those  with  phones  have  ade- 
quate service.  The  telephone  figure  con- 
trasts sharply  with  that  for  rural  elec- 
trification. Around  94  percent  of  our 
farms  now  have  central  station  electric 
service. 

The  percentage  of  farms  with  tele- 
phones increased  by  10  percent  between 
1950  and  1954.  In  Louisiana  the  increase 
was  from  11  to  nearly  26  percent.  In 
five  other  States,  the  percentage  also 
doubled. 

REA's  telephone-loan  program  stems 
from  an  amendment  to  the  REA  Act  in 
1949.  Loans  are  made  at  the  rate  of 
2  percent  interest  over  a  period  of  35 
years.  Borrowers  are  required  to  put  up 
sufficient  equity  capital  of  their  own. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  help  secure  the 


Government  loan  to  make  sore  that  the 
owners  of  the  telephone  ssrstem  will  have 
a  real  interest  in  c<»npetent  manage- 
ment and  op«*ation. 

During  1955  REA  made  188  loans  to 
telei^ime  borrowers  in  the  amount  of 
$66,808,000.  Bcnrowers  using  REA  fi- 
nancing for  the  first  time  numbered  99. 
The  loan  activity  during  the  calendar 
year  meant  extension  and  improvement 
of  tctex^cme  service  to  some  135.000 
farms  and  rural  establishments. 

The  future  of  rural  telephony  appears 
to  be  brighter  each  year.  I  count  nur- 
self  and  my  neighbors  as  being  most 
fortunate  to  have  a  progressive  organi- 
zation like  the  Breaux  Bridge  Telephone  ^ 
Co.  to  provide  our  farms  with  modem 
dial  telephone  service. 


Peacefnl  Coezuteace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARXB 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday.  March  26. 195$ 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Communist  propaganda  maneuver  of 
peaceful  coexistence  has  been  pretty  well 
exposed  in  recent  months.  Communist 
Party  boss  Khrushchev  in  a  6-hour  di- 
rective to  the  20th  so-called  congress 
meeting  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
Kremlin,  removed  any  doubts  that  may 
have  remained  concerning  the  Russian 
trickery  involved  in  their  campaign  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  Khrushchev  de- 
fined the  tactic  of  peaceful  coexistence 
as  a  vastly  stepped  up  Communist  pro- 
paganda, economic,  political,  and  cul- 
tural offensive  against  all  of  civiUzatioiL. 
He  directed  that  the  usual  Communist 
methods  of  violence  be  used  only  in  those 
countries  where  the  resistance  to  com- 
munism is  strong,  and  that  in  the  neu- 
tralist nations.  Communist  agents  use 
the  deception  of  the  popular  front  and 
the  misuse  of  parliamentary  methods  in 
order  to  take  over  control.  Khrushchev 
made  it  erystal  clear  that  the  United 
States  Is  marked  for  violent  internal 
treatment  by  the  Communist  conspiracr 
rather  than  the  conciliatory  and  f  riendljr 
approach  the  Kremlin  leaders  have  been 
claiming  to  have  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  should  Uke  to  take  this  occasion  to 
remind  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  that  only  a  relatively  few  weeks 
ago  some  American  leaders  were  sug- 
gesting that  we  extend  the  friendly  hand 
to  the  Communist  proposal  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  that  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly lose  by  giving  it  a  try.  I  trust  such 
unsupported  hopes  have  now  vanished 
against  Cmnmunist  Party  boss  Khrush- 
chev's reading  his  ultimatum  to  the 
world. 

Early  last  fall  I  was  asked  a  number 
of  questions  by  a  European  publication 
put  out  by  the  anti-Bolshevik  bloc  of 
nations.  These  questions  had  to  do  with 
peaceful  coexistence.  These  same  ques- 
tions were  put  to  President  Singman 
Rhee,  of  Korea.  Lord  Robert  Va'nsittart, 
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ICaJ.  Qen.  J.  F.  C.  Fuller.  Mr.  John  F. 
Stewart,  and  President  Ku  Chens-kang. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  were 
printed  in  the  October  edition  of  the 
A.  B.  N.  Bulletin  and  I  believe  they  are 
most  i>ertlnent  today  in  view  of  what 
Communist  P%rty  boss  Knishchev  had  to 
say  about  the  realities  of  peaceful  co- 
existence with  the  Russian  Conununists. 

I.  therefore,  under  unanimous  consent, 
ask  to  have  these  answers  printed  in  the 
RicoRO  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
OOB  ImrsBvnws:  CoKznmccB  oa  a  Pouct  or 

ijaauTioM? — Pkbbiduct     Stwuian     Rase. 

LoBO  Roanrr  Vansittabt.  Maj.  Okn.  J.  P.  C. 

WVLLMM.  Mm.  John  F.  Stswabt.  Conobzss- 

MAM    My»«*"-    A.    PXIGHAM.    AND    PXKSIDEMT 
KV     CKXIfG-KAMO     EZPVBSS    THEIR     OPINION 

oir  T^m  BtTrnMiMo  Qukstions  or  thk  Dat 
As  WM  to  b*  expected,  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence (ailed  to  clear  up  the  present  conruslon 
In  the  International  political  situation.  The 
unfortunate  and  erroneous  opinion  which  la 
held  by  various  Western  statesmen  on  the 
subject  of  the  coexistence  policy  prompts  us 
to  discuss  the  most  Interesting  problems  con- 
nected with  the  change  In  Soviet  tactics,  in 
the  columns  of  our  A.  B.  N.  Correspondence. 
Accordingly,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  vari- 
ous prominent  personalities  in  the  free  world 
and  asked  them  to  give  us  their  opinion,  in 
the  form  of  an  interview,  on  the  burning 
political  questions  of  the  day.  They  most 
kindly  complied  with  our  request,  and  we  are 
now.  therefore,  in  a  position  to  start  this 
series  of  interviews,  as  planned,  and  have 
pleasxire  In  publishing  the  six  interviews  to 
reach  us.  which  come  from  well-known  per- 
sonalities in  all  the  world. 

These  Interviews  are  published  In  the  order 
In  which  we  have  received  them. 


Question  11:  In  view  of  the  present  Inter- 
national political  situation  what  tasks  would 
you  assign  to  the  A.  B.  N.  la  the  (re*  world? 


qunnoMs  Ptrr  nt  trs  urrsaviBws 

Qocstlon  1:  What  Is  your  opinion  of  the 
0«n«va  Conference  and  the  aims  of  the  9o- 
vleu  in  connection  with  this  Conference? 

Question  3:  Do  you  share  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  responsible  poUtleians  in  the 
West,  that  the  florleU  have  abandoned  their 
plans  to  rule  the  whole  world? 

Question  3:  X>o  you  think  that  the  eo- 
•slstenc*  policy  Is  an  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting an  atomic  war? 

Question  4:  Do  you  consider  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  A.  B.  N.  is  right  In  malntstning 
that  national  revolutions  in  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  Influence  would  be  the  way  to  avert  an 
atomic  war? 

Question  5:  Which  policy  would  you  sug- 
gest to  the  statesmen  of  the  Western  World. 
in  order  to  check  the  advance  of  Russian 
Imperialism,  that  Is  to  say  to  confine  it 
within  Russian  ethnographical  boundaries, 
and  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  all  the 
nations  that  have  been  subjugated  by  Russia? 

Question  6:  Do  you  think  that  the  October 
conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  is  likely 
to  lead  to  any  positive  results  in  this  respect? 

Question  7:  What  la  3rour  opinion  of  the 
military  and  political  situation  In  the  U.  S. 
S.  R? 

Question  8:  Do  you  think  the  assxunptlon 
correct,  that  the  Soviets  have  resorted  to 
their  coexistence  policy  under  pressure  of  the 
national  fight  for  freedom  of  the  subjugated 
nations  and  under  pressure  of  the  economic 
crisis  and  the  unsettled  conditions  In  the 
Kremlin,  and  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
resistance  movements  and  to  overrun  the 
Western  World,  once  they  have  managed  to 
gain  a  breathing  space? 

Question  9:  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
present  situation  in  Asia  In  view  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  coexistence  policy  and  the 
hireling  role  of  Nehru's  India? 

Question  10:  What  Is  your  opinion  of  the 
significance  of  the  national  Iil)eratlon  move- 
ments tMhlnd  the  Iron  Curtain,  in  the  world 
fight  against  Bolshevism? 


WoBLs  ICvsfr  Ba  Raasr  aw»  WnxnM 

TO   FIOWT 

(By  Syngman  Rhee.  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea) 

1.  In  my  opinion  the  Geneva  eonferenc* 
was  sviccesaftil  for  the  Communists  in  that 
they  succeeded  in  selling  the  free  world  the 
idea  of  a  bogus  soft  peace.  They  are  mak- 
ing great  propaganda  use  of  photographs 
and  newsreel  footage  showing  ■'Summif* 
figures  smiling  together  In  friendly  relation- 
ship, thus  leading  captive  populations  of 
satellites  and  their  own  braln-chalned  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  the  democracies  have 
made  peace  with  communism  and  have 
atmndoned  Intentions  of  liberating  them. 
To  counteract  this  widely  accepted  belief. 
President  Elsenhower  and  Vice  President 
Nixon  have  publicly  declared  that  the  United 
States  will  not  accept  a  status  quo  peace,  but 
will  Insist  that  Germany  and  Korea  must  be 
reunified  under  governments  of  their  own 
chooelng.  I  regard  any  negotiations  with 
the  Communists  as  simply  opportunities  to 
make  concessions  to  them  and  to  sign  agree- 
ments which  they  have  no  Intention  of 
keeping. 

The  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  cannot 
Inspire  much  hope  of  success  with  the  alter- 
native course  already  ruled  out  before  It 
convenes.  I  believe  it  is  essentially  wrong 
to  approach  the  problems  with  a  preliminary 
announcement  of  a  determination  to  be 
friendly  and  an  abaolute  renunciation  of 
force,  no  matter  what  happens. 

Russia  and  Red  China  hav&  blood  on  their 
hands.  They  have  murdered  millions  of 
innocent  persons.  They  have  broken  solemn 
promises.  They  hold  people  prisoner  and 
occupy  stolen  territory  with  the  arrogance 
of  the  ruthless  and  powerful.  They  have 
not  repudiated  their  goal  of  world  conquest. 
Action,  not  words.  Is  called  for. 

a.  I  do  not  believe  that  free  world  states- 
men honestly  believe  the  Communists  have 
changed  their  spots.  The  Reds  hsve  added 
000  million  captives  to  their  empire  In  the 
last  decade  and  have  bluffed  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  Into  negotiat- 
ing an  unsat-lsfsctory  truce  In  Korea  and 
surrendering  millions  of  Indochlnese  Into 
Communist  hsnds.  Perhaps  when  things 
are  going  badly  an  aggressor  might  lower  his 
alms,  but  It  Is  the  free  world  that  is  on  the 
defensive  and  that  Is  talking  compromise 
and  appeasemen  . 

3.  Coexistence  could  prevent  an  atomic 
war.  So  could  outright  surrender,  but  It 
would  be  too  obvious.  Yet  coexistence 
would  be  only  a  slower  rout*  to  the  same 
end. 

4.  Before  answering  this  question.  let  me 
say  I  dislike  use  of  the  terms  East  and  West. 
We  of  the  Par  East  are  used  to  these  terms 
in  connection  with  races  and  do  not  strecs 
their  differences.  We  do  not  regard  Soviet 
Russia  as  East  and  we  do  consider  ourselves 
allied  with  what  would  be  called  West.  We 
prefer  free  world  and  the  Communist  bloc  or 
other  applicable  designations. 

The  free  world  must  be  ready  and  willing 
to  fight  for  its  own  and  for  the  freedom  of 
enslaved  peoples;  the  stage  has  been  passed 
where  words  can  have  any  effect.  The  major 
problem  la  how  to  reestablish  this  conviction 
worldwide  and  harden  Allied  determination. 

I  advocate  that  ( 1 )  those  countries  which 
are  willing  should  join  In  a  proclamation 
that  areas  held  unjustly  and  In  violation  of 
treaties  are  to  be  liberated  by  whatever 
means  are  required;  (2)  that  an  absc^ute  em- 
bargo be  imposed  on  all  commercial  and 
financial  dealings  with  Communist  nations 
until  they  keep  promises  they  already  have 
made:  (3)  that  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervi- 
sory   Commission,   which   allows   Poles  and 


CBsehe  to  operate  as  spies  In  South  Kat«a 
to  prepare  the  Republic  for  Communist  con- 
quest, be  eliminated;  (4)  that  the  Commu« 
nlste  be  warned  that  no  further  territorial 
aggression  will  be  permitted,  anywhere;  (S) 
that  withdrawal  of  Communist  forces  from 
areas  south  of  the  38th  parallel  In  Korea  t>* 
ordered,  to  forestall  building  up  of  aggressive 
bases  and  Interference  with  Han  River  navi- 
gation; (0)  that  the  Bamboo  and  Iron  Cur- 
Ulna  be  lifted  and  restrictions  on  communi- 
cations be  ended;  (7)  that  Communist  alma 
for  world  domination  be  openly  renounced  In 
word  and  deed:  and  (8)  that  no  further  con- 
ferences be  held  with  the  Comrmunlst  powers 
other  than  to  confirm  agreements  already 
found  to  be  practicable  through  InXormal 
understanding. 

6.  I  would  sugtrest  that  each  government 
In  the  still-free  world  take  the  Issue  of  free- 
dom or  slavery  to  the  people  In  secret  ballot 
and  those  countries  voting  for  freedom  be 
wUllng  to  fight  for  It  if  necessary;  in  any 
event  they  should  stand  together  behind  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Communists  as  ouUliied 
In  the  reply  to  the  preceding  question.  I 
have  faith  in  the  people  and  blame  the  hesi- 
tancy of  some  free-world  leaders  on  their 
lack  of  trust  In  the  people's  wisdom  and 
courage. 

6.  No  answer. 

7.  Like  everyone  else,  I  hope  that  Soviet 
Russia's  political  situation  Is  precarious  and 
near  total  collapse,  that  a  new  era — with  the 
people  In  free,  secret  elections  choosing  their 
government  from  independent  candidates- 
Is  imminent.  Of  course,  since  Stslln's  death 
there  have  been  changes,  but  from  this  dis- 
tance facU  are  difficult  to  weed  out  from  ru- 
mors. However,  it  appears  obvious  the  rul- 
ing clique  are  dyed-ln-the-wool  followers  of 
the  party  line:  therefore,  their  personal  rival- 
ries are  of  little  Importance  internationally. 

Miliumy,  great  publicity  has  been  given  to 
the  announced  reduction  of  Ruaala's  army, 
effecuve  by  the  end  of  this  year,  of  640.000 
men,  though  nothing  was  said  of  the  slae  o€ 
the  force  still  mobilized.  InUlllgence  re- 
ports reveal  Soviet  Russia's  army  still  is  larger 
than  BrlUin's  and  the  United  Sutcs'  com- 
bined. Further,  top  United  SUtes  mllltarlsU 
say  Russia's  active  navy  U  larger  than 
Britain's  and  her  aU  force  Is  close  to  America's 
strenfpi  and  consUntly  growing.  Her  pile  of 
atomic  weapons  is  sufficient:  This  In  a 
country  that  professes  to  be  peace-loving 
while  causing  tenalons  at  a  dosen  scattered 
poinu  slmuiuneously.  * 

8.  The  Russlsn  program  of  concentrating 
on  heavy  industries  for  the  war  cheat  haa  pre- 
vented production  of  daily  necessities,  and 
the  public's  need  might  have  been  an  In- 
fiuence  In  the  alx)ut-face.  However,  If  by 
feigned  friendliness  Russis  can  obtain  Im- 
porU  of  things  she  has  not  been  "wasting" 
materials  and  labor  on.  and  at  the  same 
time  allays  free  world  suspicions  to  permit  a 
subsequent  surprise  attack.  It  would  be 
logical.  I  would  not  want  enslaved  peoples 
to  expose  themselves  to  execution  by  pre- 
mature rebellion — as  happened  more  than 
once — and  thus  prolong  the  tyrants  in  power. 
But  from  what  I  have  learned  from  ex-cap. 
tlves  of  the  Communist  in  Korea,  there  is 
deep  unrest  everywhere  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  smoldering  under  suspicion  and 
fear  of  detection  through  the  Inaldlous  secret 
police  and  Informer  upheaval.  More  con. 
fidence  must  be  built  up  In  the  necessary 
help  of  the  free  world  powers,  and  such  con- 
fidence Is  dependent  upon  their  determina- 
tion, 

9.  I  expect  the  aisls  in  the  world  situation 
to  be  reached  in  Asia,  not  Europe.  I  hope  the 
United  SUtes  will  awaken  to  the  dangers  of 
coexistence  and  I  feel  that  some  of  her  allies 
are  responsible  for  what  concessions  she  has 
made  to  date.  It  now  appears  that  pressure 
to  get  Red  China  a  seat  in  the  United  NaUona 
haa  abated  and  no  effort  will  be  made  to  do  - 
so  for  another  year.  ThU  smacks  of  a  secret 
agreement,   in    that   Chinese   CommunlsU' 


hands  are  still  dripping  blood  and  the  free 
world  would  not  consent  to  admitting  an 
Bggrs— nr  before  he  takes  time  to  change  hla 
clothe*.  Purthar.  if  through  eoexlsteno* 
th*  Communist*  can  obtain  oontrol  of  tb* 
countrl**  tb*y  d**lr*  pcaoeably.  why  should 
they  undertake  to  flgbt?  Certainly  tb*  sUtu* 
quo  will  not  last,  nor  can  w*  expect  a  real 
peace  untU  we  r*pula*  and  punish  th*  aggres- 
sor*. 

TH*  SovtBT*  Bava  Abawdom^  Nothiwo 

(Bt  Lord  Robert  Vanalttart.  P.  C.  G.  C.  M.  O.. 

G.  C.  B..  M.  V.  O.) 

1.  Hie  Geneva  Oonf*r*no*  was  a  ■uoocas  for 
the  Russians. 

a.  The  Soviets  have  abandoned  nothing, 
neither  their  alma  nor  doctrine*. 

3.  Tber*  Is  no  pr***nt  danger  of  an  atomic 
war.  Th*  Communist  propaganda  about 
psaccful  ooexlst«nc*  is  a  soporific  rather 
than  a  preventive. 

4.  There  cotild  be  no  gr*at«r  mlstak*  than 
to  stimulate  revolutions  without  the  means 
of  supporting  them. 

6.  The  SovleU  ar*  now  In  dllBcultl**.  I 
believe  that  communlam  la  so  Inhuman  and 
also  In  the  long  run  so  Impracticable  that  It 
will  ultimately  break  down.  This  Is  the  best 
hope  for  the  Uberatlon  of  the  subjugated 
natlona. 

e.  Unless  there  Is  a  complete  change  In  tb* 
Russian  attltud*  the  conference  of  Foreign 
Mlnlaters  Is  unlikely  to  lead  to  any  appre- 
ciable result  because — among  other  reasons — 
the  Russians  have  already  declared  that  the 
key  topic.  Germany.  U  not  "ripe"  for  dis- 
cussion. 

7.  Th*  n.  8.  S.  R.  Is  undergoing  a  sever* 
crisis  of  manpower. 

8  Owing  to  this  crisis  the  Soviets  are  In 
no  poaltlon  to  wage  a  war  and  ar*  therefor* 
playing  for  tlm*. 

9.  The  Chinese  Communists  are  no  more 
sincere  than  tb*  RussUn  CoomiunlsU  in 
their  Ulk  about  peaceful  coexistence,  though 
the  doctrine  sulU  them  weU  for  th*  present. 
The  absence  of  sincerity  Is  well  Illustrated  by 
tb*  fact  that  th*y  have  now  been  talking  for 
nearly  t  weeks  with  the  Americans  about 
the  liberation  of  prisoners— a  question  which 
could  easUy  have  been  settled  In  a  day. 

10.  I  am  not  In  a  poaltlon  to  Jtidg*  with 
■liiBelent  knowledge  and  authority. 

11.  Continue  tb*  process  of  •nllghtenment. 
Thcr*  Is  nothing  else  to  b*  don*  at  preeent. 

Tkb  Coanenwce  or  ViOLnrr  iMooisrATXHa* 

Is  nu  FATHSB  or  Was 
(By  MaJ.  G*n.  J.  F.  C.  Fuller.  C.  B..  C.  B.  «.. 
D.  8.  O.) 
1.  The  factor  which  governed  th*  Geneva 
Conference  was  the  H-bomb.    Now  that  both 
aides  have  It.  neither  darea  to  uae  It  unices 
lu  national  survival  la  directly  threatened. 
This  means  that  the  H-bomb  la  not  a  deter- 
rent of  all  typea  of  war.  but  only  of  one 
type — the  war  for  which  It  Is  made.    There- 
fore. In  another  war,  as  long  as  the  national 
survival  of  one  or  other  of  the  groupa  of 
beUigerenU  Is  not  challenged,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  conventional 
warfare.     According   to  the  policy  recently 
made  public  by  the  Kremlin,  the  Russian 
alni  U  clearly  defined.    It  U  the  withdrawal 
of  the  NATO  forces  from  Western  Germany: 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  In  the  Intimate 
converaatlona  It  was  argued  that,  faced  as 
these  forces  would  be  by  atomic  war.  their 
value   was   highly   problematical.     Further, 
that  were  RussU   to   Invade  Western  Ger- 
many, she  would  at  one*  be  faced  with  the 
H-bomb.    But  vrould  she?    For  the  snag  in 
thia  argument  la  that  such  a  move,  which  In 
aU  probability  would  be  made  by  proxy,  as  It 
was  In  Korea,  vrould  not  appear  to  the  popu- 
lar mind  of  the  western  democracies  to  be  a 
threat  to  their  national  survival,  and  there- 
fore not  worth  the  rlak  of  an  atomic  war. 
The  complet*  ■omeraault  performed  by  th* 


Kremlin,  which  has  been  acclalnwid  In  the 
West  vnth  such  puerll*  •nthustasm.  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  repetition  of  Lenin's  famous 
maxim—"!  step  back  to  gain  2  step*  for- 
ward." 

a.  On  th*  contrary,  my  opinion  Is  that 
Moscow  Is  attempting  to  fortify  and  not 
abandon  her  plan  of  world  revolution,  and 
though  her  tactics  have  changed,  her  strat- 
egy remains  constant.  We  are  back  to  th* 
days  when  Stalin  dlabanded  the  Comintern. 
Having  failed,  to  keep  Weatem  Germany  un- 
armed by  bluster  and  threat,  the  Kremlin 
has  now  turned  to  wooing  and  cooing.  Nev- 
*rthsl8*s.  wh*th*r  scratching  or  purring,  a 
cat  remains  a  cat. 

8.  Til*  oo«xlstenoe  of  violent  incompatl- 
bles  Is  the  father  of  war.  whether  atomic  or 
otherwise.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  In 
1854:  "A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand,  it  cannot  endure  half  slave  and  half 
free  •  •  *  It  will  become  all  cme  thing  or 
all  the  other."  And  this  is  as  applicable  to 
the  world  In  general  as  to  a  nation  In  par- 
ticular. Further.  It  Is  supported  by  Lenin  Is 
prediction  of  the  InevlUble  daab  between 
the  Bourgeois  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  The  problem  Is  not  atomic  war.  It  to 
the  Russian  dominion  of  the  world  either 
by  war  or  by  subversion,  and  the  direct  vray 
to  avert  it  to  the  policy  ot  the  A. B.N. — namely 
to  UberaU  the  subjugated  and  satelllU  peo- 
ples, and  thereby  annihilate  the  Muscovite 
Imperlum. 

5.  The  policy  I  should  suggest  to:  (I)  Fix 
upon  the  annihilation  of  the  Muscovite 
Imperlum  aa  the  long  term  political  aim. 
(II)  Enter  Into  cloee  collaboration  with  the 
A.  B.  N.  (in)  Create  an  antl-Communlst 
coalition  of  Free  Peoples,  under  a  joint  po- 
litical and  economic  council  to  coordinate 
their  military  requlrementa  and  economic 
needs.  lU  most  Important  tasks  should  be: 
(1)  To  assess  military  potentlato  vrltbln  the 
financial  means  of  each  nation,  and  (a)  to 
develop  new  world  markeU  and  so  avoid  a 
scramble  for  trade  by  individual  nations 
with  RussU  and  her  aatrtUte*. 

e.  No.  In  aU  probablUty  tt  wlU  lead  to 
another  conference  and  yet  another.  "If  you 
do  not  wish  a  man  to  do  a  thing."  one*  wrote 
Tboma*  Carlyl*.  "you  bad  better  get  bim  to 
talk  about  it.  for  the  more  men  telk.  th* 
mor*  likely  are  they  to  do  nothing  else." 
The  Buastan*  are  adepte  In  delaying  a  prob- 
lem Indefinitely  by  confusing  aigumento,  by 
verbal  acrobatic*  and  double-talk.  What 
they  rtok  losing  on  the  diplomatic  swings 
they  make  certain  of  gaining  on  the  propa- 
ganda tumaboute. 

7.  As  long  as  half  the  personnel  of  the 
Russian  Army  to  recruited  from  the  subju- 
gated peoples,  Russia's  mlUtary  strength  to 
extremely  fragile.  And  as  long  aa  thto  re- 
maina  so.  the  political  situation  within  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  will  be  precarious.  The  strength  of 
a  fortress  does  not  only  lie  in  lU  walto.  but 
above  all  in  the  determination  and  loyalty 
of  Ite  garrison.  The  Kremlin  to  not  blind  to 
thto.  hence  the  constant  deviations  in  ite 
poliUcal  tactics. 

8.  Tes.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  thto  clear 
summary  of  the  Soviet  position. 

9.  For  some  time  to  come  China  will  be 
dependent  on  RussU  for  mlUtary  and  eco- 
nomic support.  But  as  she  becomes  more 
and  more  industrlallxed,  the  present  coexist- 
ence of  compatible  political  systems  wlU  give 
way  to  friction  between  ever-lncreaalng  In- 
compatlblee.  It  therefore  behoves  the  west- 
em  nations  to  elaborate  a  long-term  policy 
toward  China.  Western  policy  should  aim 
at  detaching  China  from  RuaeU.  At  pres- 
ent the  short-sighted  American  sui^rart  of 
Chlang-kal  Shek  bedevlto  the  Issue.  As  to 
Nehru,  little  attention  ahotild  be  paid  to  him, 
he  to  no  more  than  a  allppery  oriental  eel 
wriggling  on  a  volcano— the  ever-increasing 
over-popuUtlon  of  India. 

10.  The  aignlficance  of  these  fhovemente 
to  that  they  are  the  main  weapons  the  West 


shotild  Sharpsn  In  order  to  overthrow  the 
Bolshevik  imperlum. 

11.  I  should  first  create  a  western  psycho- 
logical vrarf  are  general  staff  aa  the  mlUtary 
Insti-ument  of  the  joint  political  and  eco- 
nomic council  (see  answer  6).  Secondly.  I 
should  rope  In  the  A.  B.  N.  as  a  section  of  Ite 
intelligence  and  operational  staffs.  Ite  taA 
would  be  to  collect  all  possible  lnf<vmatlon 
on  conditions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
suggest  plans  of  how  to  stimuUte  opposition 
in  the  occupied  and  subjugated  cotmtrlea.  aa 
well  as  elaborate  schemes  for  the  day  when 
the  time  to  ripe  for  open  revolt. 

CoBDSTxarcs  Bcrwanr  ComnrwiSM  ahd 

CXVIUZATIOir   Is   IlCPOSSIBUI 

(By  John  F.  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Scot- 
tish League  for  European  Freedom) 
1.  My  opinion  of  the  Geneva  Conference  to 
that  It  was  a  social  event,  a  glorified  picnic 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  various 
countries.  The  reason  that  the  Russians 
attended  was  to  gain  more  time — their  usual 
need.  They  also  vranted  to  demonstrate  to 
the  subjugated  peoples  the  extreme  friendli- 
ness and  support  of  the  western  natlona  for 
themaelvea.  As  far  as  my  information  goea, 
the  unrest  In  the  non -RussUn  ^peoples  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  aatelllte  countries  was 
getting  beyond  the  power  of  the  MVD  to 
crush.  Nothing  could  have  helped  Moscow 
more  than  adding  to  the  depression  and  loss 
of  hope  of  these  peoples  tham  the  show  of 
western  friendliness;  it  makes  It  much  easier 
for  the  MVD  to  cope  with  the  unrest. 
The  Russiana  knew  they  wanted  that  and 
they  maneuvered  the  West  into  supplying 
the  weapon.  Sir  Anthony  Eden  added 
strength  to  the  weapon  by  proposing  bto  pact 
of  security,  thus  enabling  RussU  to  hold  on 
to  all  her  pltmder  and  making  the  West  an 
aoeomplioe  in  the  oppreasion. 

a.  I  am  quite  certain  that  Mbsoow  ha* 
never  abandtmed  for  a  moment  the  inten- 
tion to  conquer  the  world,  and  I  doubt  If 
many  "responsibto  pcdlticUna  believe  It.  But 
none  has  the  courage  to  speak  out.  but  obe- 
dIenUy  obeys  the  party  vrhlp.  The  friendly 
attitude  of  Sir  Anthony  Bden  to  the  most 
atrocious  power  thto  world  bas  known  to 
beyond  my  ability  to  esplaln. 

8.  I  do  not  believe  eoextotenoe  to  possible 
or  that  the  Russians  Intend  It.  Coextotenoe 
between  oommtmlsm  and  civilisation  to  Im- 
poaslble.  for  one  would  perish.  The  phrase 
was  Invented  by  Lenin  with  the  usual  Rus- 
sian objective  of  gaining  time  for  some  sub- 
jugating plan  he  had  In  mind,  and  vraa  not 
quite  ready  for.  In  any  case,  no  atom  <»* 
any  other  policy  vrill  prevent  war — it  never 
has.  Each  nation  to  feverishly  trying  to  pro- 
vide more  and  more  effective  weapons  than 
any  other,  showing  that.  In  reality,  none 
mista  RussU.  And,  aa  far  as  I  have  ever 
read,  there  has  never  been  an  arms  race  In 
htotory  which  has  not  ended  in  war. 

4.  I  have  alvraya  held  the  opinion  that 
disintegration  from  within  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  to 
the  only  way  to  avoid  a  world  war.  and  the 
only  vray  to. accomplish  thto  to  by  national 
revolutions  within  the  Soviet  Union;  theee 
revolutions  must  take  pUee  within  all  the 
coxmtries  dominated  by  Moscow,  whether 
formally  within  the  union  or  not.  I  believe 
that,  with  a  sane  and  firm  western  policy, 
they  would  succeed. 

6.  RussU  professes  to  be  horrified  at  the 
policy  of  other  powers  of  colonialism.  The 
clvUlced  powers  should  Instot  on  RussU  ap- 
plying thto  policy  of  antlcolonlaltom  to 
themselves.  In  past  days,  colonialism  by 
the  white  powers  meant  taking  oontrol  of 
immeasurably  inferior  races,  and.  aa  f ar  as 
my  long  experience  goes,  and  I  h&ve  had 
much,  it  was  for  the  upUfting  of  these  racea. 
In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  apply 
the  policy,  in  a  bruUl  form,  to  races  far  in 
advance  of  themselves  in  civHUatlcHi,  cul- 
ture, and  all  that  to  htunan,  and  try  to  l»lng 
all  down  to  a  level  nevw  before  thought  of. 
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nw  western  pow«n  abould  aae  that  BtiMla 
gives  tlie  only  posslbls  tsst  of  slnosrlty  by 
at  once  and  eocnpletely  sraeuattng  every 
Russian  soldiar  and  dvUlan  from  every  non- 
Busstan  country  It  dominates  and  leaves  It 
completely  free  and  Independent.  Tlie  Rus- 
sians sboold  be  confined  to  their  own  large 
etlmographle  country  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  developing  It.  Till  then  they  should 
be  outside  the  pale — not  accepted  In  the 
family  of  dvlllaed  nations.  There  Is  no 
othsr  way  of  bringing  peace  to  the  world. 

•.  The  meeting  In  October  of  the  foreign 
ministers  will  have  no  result  other  than 
gaining  more  time  for  Russia  or  the  West 
T^*"g  another  disastrous  surrender  to 
lioecow.  Personally  I  believe  there  will  be 
nothing  but  further  procrastination. 

7.  I  am  not  an  eziwrt  In  military  affairs. 
But  my  opinion,  for  what  it  Is  worth.  Is 
that  Russia  is  not  at  the  moment  strong, 
although  she  professes  to  be.  She  is  quite 
aware  of  the  internal  weakness  by  the  non- 
Busslans  and  the  fact  that  the  non-Russians 
In  the  Red  Army  will  not  fight  for  Moscow 
tf  their  oovmtries  are  assxired  of  Independ- 
ence, and  In  this  the  West  can  help  by  even 
moral  support.  Pllsudskl,  who  knew  the 
Russians  If  anyone  did.  said  "When  the  Rus- 
sians say  they  are  strong,  they  are  weak; 
when  they  say  they  are  weak,  they  are 
strong."  PollUcally.  the  U.  8.  &  R.  Is  weak 
Internally. 

8.  I  think  the  assumption  stated  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  To  my  mind  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  the  present  gracious  policy  of 
Moscow  Is  caused  by  the  national  fight  for 
freedom  Inside  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  under 
preesure  of  the  economic  crisis,  and.  I  be- 
lieve, a  struggle  In  the  Kremlin  for  sole 
power.  And  also  to  weaken  the  resistance 
movements.  The  present  gracious  and  con- 
ciliatory showing  of  the  Russians  Is  as  clearly 
as  posslbls  Lenin's  "one  step  backward  to 
gain  two  stepe  forward."  The  theatrical 
psoceedings  at  Geneva  were  the  one  step 
backward,  and  it  Is  dUBcult  to  believe  that 
grown  men  could  be  so  deluded. 

9.  I  am  afraid  my  opinion  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Asia  would  not  be  of  great  value.  I 
believe  that  Nehru  is.  at  the  very  best,  a 
dangerous  demagog  of  great  value  to  Moscow. 
Z  sympathize  with  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  and 
his  South  Korea,  which  has  been  deserted  by 
the  West,  while  the  North  Koreans,  that  Is. 
the  Russians,  are  building  up  strength  for 
an  attack  on  the  South.  China  has  been  be- 
trayed by  the  West  to  the  Communists.  I 
do  not  know  Chins,  but  I  have  many  friends 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  there  in  bxislness 
or  missionary  vrork.  and  all  agree  that  the 
Chinaman  Is  the  reverse  of  a  Commvmist, 
and  that  the  great  population  of  the  Chi- 
nese peasanU  has  been  subjugated  by  an 
Insignificant  number  of  Communists  sup- 
ported from  Moscow. 

10.  If  there  is  any  sincere  desire  among 
Western  politicians  to  conquer  commimlsm, 
which  I  doubt,  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  the  key. 
and  the  only  key,  to  accomplish  that  end. 
All  other  talk  Is  mere  drivel. 

11.  Beside  the  modest  Scottish  League, 
A.  B  N.  is  the  only  organization  in  the  world, 
•s  far  as  I  know,  on  the  right  lines  to  bring 
freedom  and  peace  to  the  world.  It  has 
many  enemies,  some  of  them  professing  to 
work  for  similar  objects.  I  do  not  see  it  can 
Improve  the  lines  on  which  it  works  unices 
It  were  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  Insane 
Jealousies  which,  imforttmately.  ealst  within 
every  single  nationality  in  exile.  This  Is 
ruinous  and  defeats  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. If  A.  B.  N.  could  induce  aU  nationalities 
to  cooperate  for  the  one  object — the  restora- 
tion of  Independence  to  all — it  would  accom- 
plish half  Ite  undoubted  aim.  After  they 
had  independence,  they  eould  form  their  dif- 
ferent parties,  but  surely  the  one  single 
object  Just  now  Is  independence.  I  am  sure 
that  if  all  would  unite  it  would  make  a  tre- 


mendous Impression  on  the  Western  World 
and  would  be  dUBeult  to  oppose.  Disunion 
on  comparative  trifles  Is  one  at  the  best 
weapons  in  the  Soviet  araenaL 

Tkb  a.  B.  If .  Saau.  Comtuiub  trs  Abtocact 

or  THS  NanoifAi.  iMSKPEWinorcc  Movnmrr 

(By  Congressman  Michab.  A.  Fbuham) 

Z  feel  theee  are  good  questions  because 
they  go  right  to  the  basic  Issues  which  we 
Members  of  Congress  must  face  up  to  in  the 
dispatch  of  our  duties  toward  our  constitu- 
ents and  our  Nation.  In  every  senss  of  the 
word.  I  consider  that  your  queetions  have 
created  the  basis  for  an  interview  and  there* 
fore  the  answers  to  them  are  in  the  attach- 
ment to  this  letter. 

Permit  me  to  take  thla  occasion  to  wish 
you  and  your  colleagues  every  success  In 
your  efforts  to  expose  and  to  destroy  the 
menace  of  communism  and  to  bring  to  the 
siifferlng  people  of  all  the  Communist  occu- 
pied nations  the  blessings  of  individual  lib- 
erty and  governments  representative  of  the 
will  of  the  people  expressed  by  the  secret 
ballot  and  through  the  multiple  party  sys- 
tem. 

1.  Before  the  convening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  June  5.  1966, 1  made  my  views 
public  on  the  floor  of  Congress  as  to  what  I 
thought  the  alms  of  the  Russlsn  Comnxu- 
nlsts  would  be  at  that  Conference  and  what 
position  I  felt  the  United  States  representa- 
tives should  therefore  take.  My  statement 
In  this  matter  Is  as  follows — 

First,  we  must  regard  such  a  conference 
as  nothing  mors  than  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  spell  out  for  the  entire  world  what  we 
stand  for  and  what  we  stand  against.  In 
this  connection,  we  should  make  it  clear 
that  we  stand  (or  the  rights  or  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  to  national  self-determina- 
tion, and  the  natural  rights  of  all  people  to 
the  basic  freedoms.  We  should  make  It 
equally  clear  that  we  stand  unqualifiedly 
against  any  form  of  colonialism  or  imperial- 
ism and  in  particular,  we  will  never  acquieace 
to  the  new  Russian  colonialism  which  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  canu>uflage  of 
Communist  imperialism. 

Second,  as  a  logical  fotlowup  to  this  first 
condition,  we  must  demand  that  the  Com- 
munist-enslaved non -Russian  nations  be 
permitted  to  determine  their  own  destiny  by 
the  use  of  free  elections.  Including  multiple 
political  parties,  the  secret  ballot,  together 
with  international  supervision  to  guard 
these  basic  requirements.  If  we  fall  to  do 
otherwise,  the  good  people  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via. Lithuania,  Poland.  Csechoslovakla.  Hun- 
gary. Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Ukraine, 
Byelorussia.  Georgia.  Turkestan.  Idcl-Ural, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Cossackia,  and  Russia 
will  look  upon  any  United  States  participa- 
tion in  a  conference  at  the  so-called  summit 
as  the  failure  of  the  last  great  hope  of  man- 
kind and  a  sellout  of  all  those  moral  and 
political  principles  which  the  United  States 
has  stood  for  during  the  179  years  of  our 
national  existence. 

Third,  the  Russians  must  agree  to  dis- 
mantling and  completely  removing  the  Iron 
Curtain  which  they  have  constructed  from 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They 
must  remove  the  minefields,  the  barbed 
wire,  the  vicious  dogs,  the  special  squads  of 
machine-gunners,  and  all  other  unnatural 
barriers  which  the  Russians  have  concocted 
in  order  to  divide  the  world  into  separate 
parte.  The  Russians  must  agree  without 
reeervatlon  that  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  the 
baaic  obstacle  to  true  peace  and  freedom. 

Fourth,  we  must  abide  by  the  proven  prin- 
ciple of  open  covenants  openly  arrived  at. 
There  can  be  no  sscret  understandings 
reached  at  such  a  conference.  To  insure 
against  this  possibility,  the  admlnUtratlon 
should  avoid  being  party  to  any  Joint  eom<- 
miuilque  being  Issued  from  such  a  confer- 
ence, because  the  constant  Russian  demand 


for  naanlmlty  would  mean  that  any  Joint 
eommtmlqus  would  serve  primarily  the 
Kremlin  Intcreats.  President  Elsenhower 
would  be  wise  to  Issue  his  own  commnnlque, 
MX  a  day>-to-d«y  basis,  covering  develop- 
ments and  any  suoeeesea  or  failures  that 
might  come  out  of  such  a  eonferenoe. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Geneva  conference. 
It  is  all  the  more  apparent  that  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  sought  to  use  this  eon- 
ference  as  a  means  of  putting  the  free  world 
to  sleep  to  gain  badly  needed  time,  in  order 
to  cope  with  its  most  serious  Internal  prob- 
lems and  to  cause  the  free  nations  to  relax 
their  defense  efforts — partlctilarly  the  dis- 
mantling of  NATO  and  delaying  disarmament 
of  free  Germany.  In  summary,  therefore.  It 
Is  now  more  clear  than  ever  that  the  Com- 
munists are  seeking  to  lull  the  free  people 
of  the  world  Into  a  deep  slumber  because 
they  are  now  In  the  weakest  position  they 
hsve  ever  been  In  since  the  days  of  World 
War  n  when  the  German  wehrnu^ht  stood 
at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  Stalingrad,  etc 

a.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
munists have  not  and  will  not  change  their 
central  objective  of  world  domination,  noc 
will  they  in  any  way  weaken  the  conspira- 
torial apparatus  which  they  use  to  destroy 
and  occupy  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the 
Genevs  Conference.  I  disagree  with  you  that 
the  majority  of  responslbls  politicians  in  the 
West  believe  that  the  Communists  have 
abandoned  their  plans  to  rule  the  whole 
world.  Speaking  only  for  responsible  po- 
liUcal  leaders  In  the  United  SUUs.  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  have  not  in  the  least 
been  fooled  by  this  istest  Communist  ma- 
neuver. I  also  recognizs  that  irresponsible 
politicians  snd  other  opportunists  In  the 
United  SUtes  ma;  bold  the  personal  opinion 
that  the  Communists  have  abandoned  their 
plans  to  rule  the  whole  world.  I  assure  you 
thst  such  people  constitute  but  a  very  small 
percent  of  the  American  people  and  In  no 
way  do  they  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
average  man  on  the  street  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Responsible  political  leaders  in  ths 
other  free  nstlons  of  the  West  can  best  speak 
for  themselves  snd  the  opinions  of  their 
people. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  point 
out  thst  the  latest  msneuvers  of  the  Russian 
Communists  In  the  international  arena  fol- 
low strictly  the  tactical  line  istd  down  by 
Malenkov  In  his  speech  to  the  19th  congress 
of  the  Communist  Party.  A  review  of  that 
lengthy  snd  crude  discourse  will  show  that 
the  Russians  have  a  critical  need  for  time 
and  that  there  is  grave  fear  the  free  nations 
might  be  stirred  up  to  a  point  where  they 
would  demand  JusUce  and  liberty  for  their 
enslaved  fellow  men.  Moreover,  Malenkov 
called  for  peaceful  coexistence  and  then  de- 
fined It  as  a  drug  to  catise  nations  to  destroy 
their  nstlonal  independence  and  integrity. 
There  can  now  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
policy  line  of  the  Politburo.  Isld  down  at  the 
19th  party  congress.  Is  more  acUve  than  ever 
before. 

8.  I  firmly  believe  that  If  the  West  Is  lulled 
Into  an  era  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
Russlsn  Communist  conspiracy,  the  dangers 
of  sn  stomic  war  will  thereby  be  multiplied 
a  hundredfold.  It  Is  my  opinion  thst  while 
the  Communists  are  now  pleading  a  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence,  they  will  carry  out 
a  sneak  attack  against  the  United  SUtes  and 
other  free  nations  Just  as  soon  as  they  feel 
they  have  s  SO-50  chsnce  of  winning  an  all- 
out  atomic  war.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that 
the  only  practical  way  to  prevent  an  atomic 
war  Is  for  the  United  SUtes  and  the  other 
free  nations  to  engage  In  an  all-out  political 
offensive  against  the  conspiracy  of  commu- 
nism. Such  a  political  offensive  would  ez- 
poee  the  many  vulernabilltles  of  ths  Russian 
Communist  empire,  utilize  all  the  aaseta 
which  are  the  glf  U  of  freemen,  and  thereby 
bring  about  the  compleU  downfall  of  the 
International  Communist  conkplracy.    Thst 
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Is  the  only  course  which  gives  hope  of  pre- 
venting world  war  III  and  at  the  same  time 
preserving   otir   dvlUzatlon. 

4.  I  have  long  malnUlned  that  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
of  the  Communist  empire  for  national  in- 
dependence was  the  greatest  asset  we  have 
toward  attaining  our  ne^er-changing  goal  of 
peace  and  freedom  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world.  It  naturally  follows  that  all-out 
support  for  the  national  revolutionary  move- 
menta  within  the  Russian  Communist  em- 
pire Is  the  most  dynamic  method  for  pre- 
vention of  atomic  war.  The  only  ones  who 
could  possibly  want  an  stomic  war  are  those 
who  wish  to  further  colonial  and  Imperialist 
aims  against  other  nations  and  people.  We 
Americans  who  want  only  to  establish  a 
world  in  which  all  nations  have  sovereign 
rlghta  and  all  Individuals  possess  liberties 
snd  freedoms  demanded  by  their  hviman 
dignity,  obviously  do  rot  need  an  atomic 
war  to  advance  our  objectives.  It  follows 
that  when  the  United  SUtes  has  attained 
theee  sUted  obJecUves,  the  fear  of  atomic 
warfare  will  have  been  eliminated. 

5.  I  feel  that  the  most  effective  program 
to  eliminate  Russian  imi)erlalUm  is  to  secure 
the  nstlonal  Independence  of  Russia.  Ths 
Russian  people  have  b<en  too  long  denied 
their  national  Independence  by  chauvinistic 
and  super-racist  lnUll«ctual  thought  and 
action  which  has  been  the  dominant  char- 
acteristic of  Moeoow  llfii  for  more  than  300 
years.  The  Russian  people  have  been  the 
exploited  victims  of  theee  sntldemocratlo 
forces.  When  the  Russians  hsve  been  given 
their  full  and  unquallfle<l  national  Independ- 
ence, It  will  naturally  follow  that  the  en- 
slsved  non-Russian  nations  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  the  other  non-Russian 
nstlons  enslsved  by  Russian  Communist  Im- 
perialism during  and  Kfter  World  War  II. 
will  then  enjoy  an  equal  sovereignty  and 
national  Independence. 

e.  It  is  difllciUt  to  speculsU  st  this  daU 
on  the  outcome  of  the  Cwtober  conference  of 
the  foreign  ministers.  b«"cau8e  sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  to  permit  some  of  the  slow- 
thlnklng  and  politically  Inept  people  who 
participated  in  the  Geneva  conference  to 
understand  the  full  Implications  of  the  Rus- 
slsn maneuvers.  I  shoild  like,  however,  in 
this  connection  to  point  out  thst  I  shall 
continue  to  urge  the  Pr«  r Ident  of  the  United 
SiaUs  snd  the  SecreUry  of  Bute  to  use  every 
means  st  their  disposal  to  advocaU  the  rlghU 
of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  to  nstlonal 
self-determination,  and  to  demand  that  the 
Russlsn  Communists  dismantle  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain which  now  divides  humanity  and  to 
require  the  Russlsns  not  only  to  destroy  their 
world  conspiratorial  apparatus,  but  to  pro- 
vide the  leaders  of  all  free  naUons  with  the 
names  of  their  spies,  wiboteurs,  and  other 
covert  agenU  so  thst  appropriate  criminal 
proceedings  can  be  Ukeu  against  them. 

7.  I  believe  the  political  situation  within 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  U  now  at  a  critical  boiling 
point.  While  there  U  a  great  deal  of  Ulk 
about  "rule  by  oommiUee"  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  claims  that  the  present  heads  of 
the  conspiracy  are  becoming  more  tolerant 
In  their  approach  to  the  people,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fiict  that  political  ten- 
sions within  the  Russian  Communist  empire 
are  responsible  for  any  and  aU  concessions 
thst  may  have  been  made  by  the  regime.  The 
masters  of  the  Kremlin  have  not  been  able  to 
destroy  the  drive  for  national  Independence 
In  any  of  the  non-RussUn  nations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  in  any  of  the  non-Rxisslan 
nations  added  to  the  empire  during  and  since 
World  War  11.  The  hard,  cold  facU  are  that 
national  tensions  within  the  Rtxssian  Com- 
munist empire  present  the  most  overriding 
problem  confronting  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin,  and  that  the  rawch  advertised  crisis 
In  ths  flslds  of  agrlculitire  and  Industry  are 
nothing  more  than  reflections  of  those  na- 
Uonal  Unslons.    With  respect  to  the  mUltary 


situation  within  the  U.  S.  S.  B..  Z  am  con- 
vinced beyond  doubt  that  the  Red  army  Is 
still  completely  \mder  the  control  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party.  This  control  Is  ex- 
ercised by  political  commissars  over  whom 
Voroshllov  presides,  as  he  did  during  the 
World  War  n  years.  It  U  Interesting  to  me 
to  note  that  the  Kremlin  no  longer  permlU 
"national  elemente"  within  the  Red  army 
as  existed  before  World  War  II.  but  that 
emphasis  has  been  on  the  "multinational 
elemenU"  all  of  which  have  Rtisslan  officers 
at  their  command.  Also  of  Interest  to  me  is 
the  fact  that  the  Red  army  garrisons  along 
the  Iron  Curtain  are  over  90  percent  ethnic 
Russians,  whereas  the  Red  army  garrisons  In 
the  Far  East  show  a  majority  of  non-Rus- 
sians, but  still  controlled  by  a  Russian  officer 
corps.  The  political  and  military  within  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  are  so  closely  linked  that  dlsctis- 
slons  of  any  real  differences  between  them 
mtist  be  considered  as  a  game  for  the  theo- 
risU  snd  academicians. 

8.  The  facU  of  history  and  the  develop- 
menU  of  most  current  evenU  confirm  the 
asumptlon  that  the  Russian  CommunlsU 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence  because  of  the  Increas- 
ing pressure  of  the  non-Russian  nations  In 
their  fight  for  national  Independence.  More- 
over. I  believe  that  the  economic  crisis  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  Industry  Is  primarily 
a  reflection  of  the  resurgence  of  nationalism. 
The  seeds,  of  destruction  for  the  Communist 
regime  which  Berla  iinwittlngly  nurtured 
when  he  sought  to  atUln  toUl  power  through 
the  support  of  the  national  elemenU  vrithln 
the  non-RussisJi  nations  are  now  beginning 
to  bloom  all  over  the  Russian  Conununlst 
empire.  It  is,  of  cotuse,  obvious  that  the 
Kremlin  is  seeking  a  breathing  spell  in  order 
to  Increase  lU  efforU  to  destroy  the  resistance 
elemenU  within  the  empire.  Just  as  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  Rtissians  will  step- 
up  their  drive  for  world  conqxiest  as  soon  as  It 
Is  again  opportune  for  them  to  do  so. 

9.  With  respect  to  the  Russo-Chlnese  co- 
existence policy,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Russian  CommunlsU  exercise  an 
exacting  control  over  the  Pelplng  regime. 
While  the  front  men  for  the  conspiracy  In 
China  are  ethnic  Chinese,  the  facU  are  that 
the  vast  majority  of  them  are  Soviet  citizens. 
Moreover.  RuFSian  CommtmlsU  sitting  as 
"advisers"  in  Pelplng,  are  the  real  poUtburo 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  It  Is 
clear  therefore  that  Moscow  will  continue  to 
cause  trouble  In  AsU  by  using  their  Chinese 
stooges  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
beaming  sweetness  and  light  In  Europe. 
With  respect  to  Nehru,  who  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contrtbutlon  to  the  Russian  Com- 
munist maneuver  in  AsU.  he  unfortunately, 
is  more  to  be  pitied  than  censored.  N^uti 
is  a  sick  man  who  is  incapable  of  leading  the 
people  of  IndU  toward  the  goal  of  a  perma- 
nent and  fiourlEhlng  national  Independence. 
NotwlthsUndlng  Nehru  and  his  many  faulU. 
the  national  Independence  movement  which 
Is  sweeping  aU  of  AsU  wlU  eventually  turn  lU 
full  force  against  the  long-standing  colonial 
and  Imperial  policies  of  Moscow. 

10.  The  national  liberation  movemenu  ac- 
tive behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  enjoying  as 
they  do  the  support  of  ths  overwhelming 
msjorlty  of  the  people,  have  forced 'the 
Kremlin  to  plead  for  time  and  to  readjust 
lU  schedtile  of  the  plan  for  world  conquest. 
These  same  movemenU  will  eventually  lead 
the  way  in  pulling  down  the  house  of  cards 
which  we  know  as  the  Russian  Communist 
empire. 

11.  In  view  of  the  i»«sent  International 
political  situation.  I  would  urge  that  the 
A.  B.  N.  continue  lU  all-out  advocacy  of  the 
natlotul  Independence  movemenU  within 
the  Russian  Commtinlst  empire  and  for  the 
esUbllshment  of  govenunenU  repreeenUtlve 
of  the  wUl  of  the  people — expressed  through 
the  secret  ballot  and  a  multiple  party  system. 
The  support  of  those  objectives  Is  In  keeping 


with  the  natural  law  and  surely  is  consonant 
with  the  age-long  struggle  of  mankind  for 
Justice,  Individual  liberty,  and  peace. 

Tax  PoLiCT  or  Cotxismtcx  Will  Leao  trz 

WOBLO  TO  AM  Atomic  Was 
(By  Ku  Chang-kang.  president  of  the  Asian 
Peoples'  Antl-Communlst  Leagtie,  Repub- 
lic China.  Taiwan) 

1.  Since  we  have  the  United  Natlona  we 
dont  see  any  need  for  a  high  level  conference 
to  solve  International  problems:  This  Is  a 
sign  of  power  politics  and  secret  diplomacy 
and  Is  therefore  detrimental  to  the  Inter- 
esU  of  the  people  of  the  world.  The  Soviet 
Russians  always  use  conferences  as  a  booby 
trap  to  sell  their  Intrigue  of  peace  offensive, 
which  is  necessary  for  them  to  gain  more 
time  to  prepare  for  war  and  undermine  the 
free  world's  solidarity.  We  must  indicate  the 
very  fact  that  the  intrigue  played  by  Bulganin 
and  Khrushchev  Is  less  skillful  than  that  by 
Stalin  and  is  explored  clearly  before  the  eyes 
of  the  free  world.  Thus  I  believe  the  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world  will  not  be  trapped. 

3.  To  believe  that  Soviet  RussU  will  aban- 
don her  pUns  to  rule  the  whole  world  Is  Just 
the  same  as  to  believe  that  a  fox  will  do  no 
harm  to  chicks.  Recently  the  Soviet  Im- 
perlalisU  are  making  geetiires  for  peace  and 
saying  manj  high  sotinding  words  of  peace. 
However,  when  we  examine  their  pUns  for 
the  sovietization  of  the  Chinese  mainland 
and  the  preparation  for  war  on  the  maln- 
Und,  we  can  see  clearly  that  the  Soviet  Im- 
psrialisU  want  to  unite  the  Communist 
strength  in  Eiux>pe  and  Asia  for  the  domina- 
tion of  the  whole  world.  Therefore,  the  So- 
vleU  did  not  abandon  their  original  imperial- 
istic designs,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  gaining 
time,  they  are  still  marching  toward  their 
goal  of  world  domination. 

3.  On  the  contrary,  the  policy  of  coexist- 
ence will  only  lead  the  world  to  an  atomic 
vrar.  because  Soviet  RussU  will  be  able  to 
Increase  atomic  stock  tor  a  stu^nlse  attack. 

4.  We  agree.  However  we  would  like  to 
make  clear  that  the  internal  trouble  In  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  Influence  will  also  Include  a 
struggle  for  freedom  and  subsUtence.  If  thU 
struggle  could  have  the  full  cupport  of  the 
West,  the  Soviet  regime  wotild  be  crushed 
without  the  necessity  of  a  world  war. 

6.  Speaking  of  the  situation  of  Asia,  we 
have  been  saying  that  the  most  effective 
measure  of  relieving  the  whole  of  AsU  from 
the  menace  of  communism  Is  to  render  full 
support  to  Free  China's  pUns  to  return  to 
the  mainUnd.  Speaking  of  the  situation  of 
the  world,  we  regret  that  the  American  policy 
of  liberation  of  the  Iron  CurUln  has  not  been 
effectively  put  into  action.  The  United 
SUtes  vras  successful  In  pressing  Soviet  Rus- 
sU to  remove  the  Iron  Curtain  at  the  siui- 
mlt  conference  at  Geneva.  More  steps  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  liberation  are  ex- 
pected. 

6.  Impossible.  In  the  forthcoming  Confer- 
enoe  of  foreign  Ministers  the  questions  of 
German  unification,  disarmament  and  pro> 
hibiting  atomic  vraapons  will  remain  dead- 
locked as  before.  The  deadlock  as  such  Is  of 
eonrse  what  the  CommunlsU  want.  Time  U 
favorable  to  Soviet  RussU  in  the  sense  that 
they  will  be  able  to  suppress  the  intmial 
crisis  and  to  create  more  menace  to  the  free 
world.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  western 
sUtesmen  will  see  clearly  the  Intrigue  of  So- 
vUt  RussU  and  adopt  approprUte  meastires 
against  it. 

7.  Becaxise  of  a  deficiency  In  economical 
war  potentUl  as  well  as  atomic  weapons.  So- 
viet Russia  can  hardly  latmch  an  all-out  war. 
But  a  surprise  attack  U  very  possible.  The 
latest  development  of  Russia's  air  force  may 
well  indicate  thU.  The  weak  point  U  In  the 
poUtlcal  side.  Plural  leadership  under 
Krushchev  and  Bulganin  and  others  cant 
Ust  long.    The  showdown  will  probably  ba 
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•roimd  tlM  SOth  plnuoT  maetlnf  of  the  Oom- 
nnnict  Partjr.  Judslnff  frooi  UUa  «notti«>r 
Mff  piirg*  !•  almost  tn  ilffht. 

8.  I  am  In  full  ac^MaMnt  wtth  this  state- 
ment. One  more  reeeon  for  tlie  Soviet  delay 
In  lanmehlnf  war  la  Its  unpraparedneea  for  It. 
militarily  aa  well  as  economically. 

9.  The  Idea  of  coexistence  and  neutralism. 
Isj  which  some  Asian  people  are  fascinated, 
cannot  fool  the  majority  who  are  victims  of 
the  Communist  aggreeslon.  The  formation 
of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Communlst 
Leafue  Is  a  big  step  forward  In  this  direc- 
tion. If  the  western  leaders  will  do  no  mor« 
things  which  eventually  undermine  antl- 
Communist  power  over  the  Asian  peoples,  the 
whole  picture  of  the  antl-Communlst  move- 
ment In  Asia  could  be  brighter.  The  reslst- 
tyranny  cases  In  evidence  more  and  more  on 
the  Chinese  mainland  may  be  explained  as 
one  of  the  signs. 

10.  The  antl-Oommunlst  struggles  Inside 
and  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  are  indivisible. 
Of  course  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  tear 
down  the  Iron  Curtain  from  within  so  that 
a  new  peak  of  the  antl-Comm\inlst  campaign 
am  be  expected. 


Om  HndrcJ  •mi  TUrty-iftk  Aumrsary 
•f  Greek  iB^cpcB^tBCt  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

BV  THl  HOnSX  OF  RZPRXSENTATIVEB 

Monday.  March  29, 195$ 

Id*.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday. 
March  25.  marked  the  135th  anniver- 
sary at  Qreck  Independence  Day.  Ik  Is 
llttincr  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  take  time  today  to  honor  those 
brave  patriots  who  gave  their  lives  for 
the  cause  of  Greek  independence  135 
years  ago.  Yet  we  could  not  celebrate 
Greek  independence  without  paying 
homage  to  the  many  generations  of 
these  remarkable  people  who  cradled 
western  civilization  and  gave  first  life  to 
the  ideas  of  freedom.  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendence which  they  practiced  more 
than  2.000  years  ago. 

The  Greeks  were  among  the  first  of 
the  ancients  to  appreciate  the  real  worth 
of  these  ideas  and  to  fight  bravely  for 
their  realization.  When  the  Romans 
overran  Greece.  Greek  concepts  of  po- 
litical life  and  philosophy  took  firm  root 
in  European  thought.  In  the  15th  cen- 
tury when  Greece  fell  to  the  Turks,  she 
continued  her  struggle,  lasting  more 
than  400  years,  for  the  freedom  and 
national  independence  which  she  had 
mothered  for  the  world.  Finally,  on 
March  25.  1821.  the  yoke  was  thrown  oflT 
when  Greece  won  her  long-sought  inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  well  for  all  Americans,  and  all  who 
cherish  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
to  pause  today  in  remembrance  of  this 
brave  and  gallant  people  who.  with  un- 
surpassed courage,  have  fought  every 
form  of  tyranny  and  oppression  which 
has  challenged  freedom  and  individual 
dignity. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  f  ortmuite 
Indeed  that  the  attributes  of  ancient  and 
modem  Greece — upon  which  western 
civlliaatlon  is  based — have  been  brought 


directly  to  this  country  by  our  Greek - 
American  citizens.  Their  contribution 
to  every  phase  of  our  society  and  culture 
is  beyond  measure. 

So  it  is  doubly  fitting  that  we  com- 
memorate today  the  significant  victory 
which  Greece  won  135  years  ago — for 
this  was  a  victory  in  which  countless 
millions  have  shared  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  was  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  victory  for  free  people  everywhere. 


RetirtBcnt  of  Gea.  J.  Lawtoa  CoUnu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MicmoAM 
Df  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVCB 

Monday,  March  26, 1956 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins  ends 
his  39  years  of  active  duty  as  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  Army.  He  will 
retire  with  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
served  his  coimtry  well. 

The  future  corps  commander  and 
Chief  of  Staff  was  bom  in  New  Orleans. 
La.,  on  May  7,  18M.  the  10th  of  the  11 
children  of  the  owner  of  a  country  store. 
Lieutenant  Collins  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  April  1917.  Just  2  weeks  after 
our  declaration  of  war  in  Germany,  but 
was  disappointed  in  his  h&pcB  for  battle 
action.  Only  after  the  war  had  ended 
did  he  go  overseas,  in  1919.  to  command 
a  battalion  of  occupation  troops  in 
COblenx,  Germany.  While  on  occupation 
duty  he  met  and  married  Miss  Gladys 
Esterbrook.  daughter  of  an  Army  chap- 
Iain.  General  and  Mrs.  Collins  have 
two  daughters  and  a  son.  the  latter  also 
an  Army  officer. 

In  the  years  between  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond World  Wars.  Captain  Collins  was 
assigned  as  either  student  or  teacher  to 
a  variety  of  Army  schools.  He  taught 
at  the  United  States  MiliUry  Academy 
and  the  Infantry  School.  Later  he  at- 
tended the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  and  the  Army  War  College. 

During  the  Second  World  War  Gen- 
eral Collins  was  to  acquire  in  full  meas- 
ure the  combat  experience  earlier  denied 
him.  His  name  became  feared  by  the 
enemy  in  both  the  Pacific  and  European 
theaters. 

Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  as 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen.  Delos  E.  Emmons. 
Brigadier  General  Collins  reorganized 
the  defenses  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
In  May  1942  he  was  assigned  a  divisional 
command,  the  25th  Infantry,  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  major  generaL 
Tropic  Lightning,  they  called  the  divi- 
sion, and  its  commander.  Lightning  Joe. 
The  25th  Infantry  spearheaded  the  at- 
tacks which  drove  the  Japanese  forces 
off  Guadalcanal  and  captured  New  Geor- 
gia. 

In  December  1943  General  Collins  was 
transferred  to  the  European  Theater  and 
assigned  command  of  the  VII  Corps. 
General  Collins  led  his  men  all  the  way 
from  the  beaches  of  Normandy  to  the 
Elbe  River  in  eastern  Germany,  where  he 
made  Junction  with  the  Russian  forces 


from  the  east.  The  Vn  Corps  took 
Cherbourg,  led  the  breakthrough  east  of 
St.  L6  and  the  sweep  across  France, 
turned  north  into  Belgium,  stopped  the 
German  counterattack  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  crossed  the  River  Rhine  at 
Reimagen.  and  drove  straight  east 
across  Germany  to  the  River  Elbe. 

During  the  entire  campaign  Collins 
was  to  be  found  with  his  troops  in  the 
front  lines,  c^iusing  his  friend  and  com- 
manding officer.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  to 
exclaim:  "Collins  is  a  good  man.  but  I  am 
afraid  I  am  going  to  lose  him.  He  < 
crowds  the  front  too  much." 

The  war  over.  General  Collins,  with  a 
distinguished  combat  record  and  long 
experience,  was  an  obvious  choice  for  the 
Army's  highest  administrative  posts.  In 
July  1947  General  Collins  was  made 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  and  in  August. 
1949.  Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Army. 

As  Chief  of  Staff.  General  CoUiiu  su- 
pervised the  growth  of  the  new  Army 
that  had  to  be  recruited  and  trained  to 
fight  the  Korean  war  and  to  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  other  outside  aggression. 
During  General  Collins'  tenure  as  Chief 
of  Staff,  the  Army's  manpower  went  up 
from  half  a  million  to  a  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  its  divisional 
strength  from  ten  to  twenty  combat  di- 
visions. 

General  COlMns  completed  his  4-year 
tour  as  Chief  of  SUff  in  August  1953. 
Since  then  he  has  served  as  the  United 
SUtes  represenUtive  to  the  MlliUry 
Committee  and  the  standing  group  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
These  bodies  are  charged  with  overall 
direction  of  NATO's  military  commands. 
From  November  1954  to  May  1955  Gen- 
eral Collins  was  appointed  as  special 
representative  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  with  the  personal  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. His  duties  were  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  all  United  States  agencies  in 
Vietnam. 

The  hero  of  Ernest  Hemingway's  novel. 
Across  the  River  and  Into  the  Trees,  an 
Army  colonel,  commenting  on  Allied 
generals,  singled  out  General  Collins  for 
special  praise: 

GlTe  you  Lightning  Joe  as  a  good  one. 
Very   good,   very   sound.    Rapid.    Accurate. 

Our  country  may  be  grateful  it  has 
soldiers  like  J.  Lawton  Collins.  We  wish 
him  a  happy  retirement. 


Aa  Opca  Letter  to  LmIi  MagaiiM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  L  FORRESTER 

or  oaoaoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATrW 

Monday.  March  26. 1956 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
week's  issue  of  Look  magazine  devoted 
18  pages  to  the  race  issue  and.  as  usual, 
gave  a  distorted  picture  of  conditions  i.n 
the  South. 

That  magazine  featured  a  Negro  sol- 
dier, Pvt  Joe  Foster,  who  was  b«Ti  and 
reared  In  Albany.  Ga..  a  fine  MtUe  city 
located  11  mUes  from  where  I  reside. 
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The  people  of  Albany  feel,  however, 
that  under  the  circumstances.  Private 
Foster  conducted  himself  very  well  dur- 
ing the  examination  given  him  by  the 
look  reporters.  Kven  that  magairine  ad- 
mits that  Private  Foster  said  that  he 
loves  Albany  and  expects  for  Albany  to 
be  his  permanent  home.  The  people  of 
Albany  feel  that  Private  Foster  was  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  examination  by  his 
Inquisitors,  and  when  his  mental  qualifi- 
cations are  considered,  that  actually  he 
was  trying  to  show  in  his  own  way.  as  best 
he  could,  that  he  appreciates  Albany  and 
Its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1947,  MaJ.  James  H. 
Gray,  after  4  years  of  service  with  the 
82d  Airborne  Division,  and  a  paratrooper 
with  several  months  of  real  fighting  in 
World  War  II  with  the  82d  Airborne, 
came  to  Albany,  Ga..  and  purchased  the 
Albany  Herald.  He  is  affectionately 
known  as  Jimmy.  Jimmy  was  bom  and 
reared  in  Springfield.  Mass..  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College,  and  lived  with 
an  of  the  traditions  and  sentiments  of 
his  native  SUte  until  he  came  to  Albany. 

Jimmy  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  fact 
that  we  all  react  alike  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Jimmy  is  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  south  Georgia  and.  indeed,  to 
the  South.  In  the  short  period  that  he 
has  lived  there,  he  has  become  a  part 
of  us  in  every  respect,  and  we  love  Jimmy 
Gray. 

We  appreciate  Massachusetts  sending 
OS  a  man  like  Jimmy,  and  if  they  have 
any  more  like  him.  we  would  be  most 
happy  to  have  them  make  their  homes 
with  us.  In  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
had  many  outstanding  men  from  the 
North  and  East  come  and  make  their 
homes  with  us.  and  invariably  after  being 
with  us  for  a  little  while  become  as  south- 
em  in  their  viewpoint  as  we  are. 

Jimmy  is  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abiliUes.  and  cerUinly  a  writer  with  re- 
markable talents  and  courage. 

Jimmy  sorely  felt  that  Look  magazine 
had  done  Private  Foster.  Albany,  and  the 
South  a  grave  injustice.  Consequently, 
he  wrote  an  editorial  in  the  Albany 
Herald  this  week.  enUtled  "An  Open  Let- 
ter To  Look  Magazine."  That  editorial 
is  so  well  written  and  so  completely  true, 
that  I  quote  it  in  full  as  follows: 

GAEBIVn    COWLIS. 

Editor,  Look  Magctine. 

Dkas  an:  We  have  read  with  mixed  emo- 
tions the  story.  Private  Poster.  United  States 
Army.  In  your  AprU  3  Issue.  Plainly,  you 
have  little  reepect  for  Albany's  social  hablU 
and  etMtoms  which  repreeent  thoee  of  the 
Deep  South.  That  Is  your  prlvUege.  of 
course. 

But  you  will  pardon  us  If  we  enter  a  strong 
dissent.  Por  the  sake  of  the  record.  Albany 
Is  not  "cut  In  half  by  fear.  Ignorance,  and  the 
last  remains  of  a  dead  clTlUsatlon."  The  last 
time  that  we  looked  around  our  schools  were 
fuU,  our  churches  were  thriving,  our  popula- 
tion was  up  some  300  percent  In  the  last  two 
decades,  our  civic  clubs  were  markedly  active 
in  oommiuilty  endeavors  and.  Incidentally, 
numerous  Industries  from  your  neck  of  the 
woods  were  iy>»»tt"g  Inquiries  about  bow  they 
could  come  down  and  Join  us.  If  this  Is 
decadence,  we  can  use  more  at  it. 

Contrary  to  your  Impressions,  Albany  la 
not  psychopathic  about  the  racial  question. 
And  thla  appUes  to  our  colored  dtlzenry  as 
weU  aa  our  white.  We  have  not  locked  tha 
Issue  away  in  the  closet  ilka  a  famUy  dcele- 
ton,  nor  do  we  spend  every  hour  In  the  day 
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beating  It  with  a  stock  like  a  mangy  cur.  It 
Is  but  part  of  our  social  and  economic  fabric, 
and  we  treat  it  as  such — with  common  sense. 

Xilke  you,  we  are  American  cltlcena,  living 
tn  accord  with  our  best  conceptions  of  what 
constitutes  a  decent,  moral  social  system. 
America,  thank  God.  Is  still  a  land  of  diver- 
sity, despite  obvious  political  pressures  to 
make  It  something  else.  Tou  do  not  have  to 
live  as  we  do.  and  we  do  not  have  to  live 
as  you  do.  And  we  think  that  U  healthy; 
we  think  that  Is  American. 

Private  Poster  can  make  his  way  In  Albany, 
successfully,  within  the  framework  of  an 
established  society.  There  Is  none  here  who 
does  not  wish  him  well.  So  why  do  not  you, 
who  pose  piously  as  his  friend,  give  him  a 
break7  You  do  not  help  Private  Poeter  by 
Indicting  the  morals  of  his  community.  And 
we  think  that  your  good  Instincts  tell  you 
that.  What  makes  for  circulation  on  Uadl- 
son  Aveniie,  New  York,  can  Impair  a  life  in 
Albany.  Oa. 

In  our  opinion.  It  la  articles  such  aa  yoors 
that  permit  no  reasonable  solution  of  the 
racial  Issue.  They  Inflame;  they  Incite,  but 
they  solve  nothing.  The  NAACP  may  well 
applaud  your  condemnation  of  Albany,  Oa., 
but  as  for  the  people  of  this  conununlty. 
their  reaction  Is  contemptuous  and  wholly 
negative. 

And.  after  all.  It  Is  we  not  you  who  must 
live  and  work  to  solve  this  problem — not 
academically  but  In  practical  humui  rela- 
tionships. 

Sincerely, 

lb.  Jamb  R.  0«at. 
EdUor  and  PuiMsher. 


Goldea  Tears  m  tbc  GoMca  CMst:  Tkc 
Story  of  latracoastal  Caaal 


SZTEWaON  C^  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILUS 

or  LOmSXAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRJESENTATIVE8 

Monday,  March  26. 1956 

Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  most  Interesting  book- 
let cn  a  most  Interesting  subject.    It  Is 
entitled:  "Golden  Years  on  the  Golden 
Coast"  and  it  is  the  story  of  the  Intra- 
coastal  Canal,  that  waterway  which  has 
been  called  the  most  remarkable  trans- 
portation facility  in  America  and  which 
is  certainly  the  Nation's  most  beneficial 
waterway.    For  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
conducting  a  study  for  Congress,  found 
that  this  protected  Inland  channel,  now 
transporUns  approximately  40  million 
tons  of  commerce  a  distance  of  nearly 
7'/^  billion  ton-miles  a  year,  has  achieved 
the  i^enomenally  high  ratio  of  benefits 
to  costs  of  14.8  to  1.    This  means  that 
the  savings  in  transportation  costs  ac- 
cmlng  to  users  of  this  vital  project 
amount  to  $14.80  for  every  dollar  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  entire  cost  of  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  waterway. 
Since  the  study  also  disclosed  that  the 
benefit-coats  ratio  for  all  of  the  country's 
Inland  waterways  amounted  to  an  aver- 
age 9.17  to  1,  and  the  ratio  for  12  major 
waterways  with  which  the  canal  was 
compared  amounted  to  an  average  of  7 
to  1,  the  beneficial  ratio  ol  the  Gulf 
Intraooastal  Waterway  is  more  than  four 
and  one-half  times  as  great  as  the  aver- 
age for  all  the  waterways  of  the  Nation, 


and  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 
average  for  the  major  facilities.  Spe- 
clfteally,  the  figures  show  that  the  an- 
nual savings  in  transportation  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  canal  amoimt  to  $83 
million — more  in  a  single  year  than  all 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  construction  of  this  waterway 
during  all  the  years  of  its  existence. 

Back  of  this  unprecedented  achieve- 
ment is  the  inspiring  record  of  faith  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  the  vision,  courage,  and  determina- 
tion to  carry  on  to  success.  When  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  was  bom  more  than  50 
years  ago,  the  coast  of  these  two  States 
was  a  sparsely  settled,  even  primitive 
land.  The  circumstances  and  the  realiz- 
ation of  the  task,  however,  did  not  lessen 
the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  the  first 
meeting  and  as  Interest  grew  with  each 
subsequent  assembly,  more  and  more 
leaders  from  puMlc  and  private  life 
Joined  forces  in  selfless  devotion  to  the 
cause.  The  roster  of  those  with  long 
and  faithful  service  in  this  connection  is 
a  lengthy  one.  Yet  the  story  of  the 
intracoastal  canal  is  largely  the  per- 
sonal history  of  two  men — Clarence  Hol- 
land, from  Victoria.  Tex.,  and  Roy  Miller, 
from  Corpus  Chrlstl,  each  of  whom  gave 
four  decades  of  his  life  to  the  objective 
of  enriching  the  econmny  of  the  gulf 
coast  through  water  transportation. 
Their  deaths,  which  occurred  a  year 
apart  in  1945  and  1946,  brought  to  a  close 
an  Intimate  association  of  40  yeu-s  in 
mutual  dedication  to  a  common  task,  a 
dedication  forged  i^  friendship  and  en- 
xiclied  by  the  highest  ideals  at  imseWiah 
service. 

As  president  of  the  Business  Men's  As- 
sociation of  Victoria,  it  was  Mr.  Holland 
who  issued  the  call  in  the  svimmer  of  1905 
for  an  intracoastal  canal  convention. 
This  stated,  in  part: 

The  object  at  this  convention  is  f<v  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  feaalblllty,  plans, 
and  final  construction  of  an  Intraooastal 
canal  •  •  •  and  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
organising  an  Intracoastal  canal  league.  •  •  • 

Thla  canal  will  give  an  the  section  of 
country  adjacent  to  same  the  advantage  of 
direct  communication  by  water  with  all  our 
deepwato*  ports,  and  In  addition  thereto  will 
extend  the  same  advantages  to  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  canal  (in  Texas)  •  •  •  and 
all  the  rivers  and  bayous  In  Louisiana,  and 
also  the  great  Mississippi  River  and  all  Its 
tributaries,  which  spread  over  the  country 
like  a  great  hand  laid  over  the  face  of  the 
United  States. 

It  means  cheap  fuel  and  transportation. 
It  Is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 

The  second  meeting,  held  at  Lake 
Chailes,  La.,  actually  brought  Louisi- 
anlans  into  active  participation  for  the 
first  time,  since  their  plans  to  attend 
the  Victoria  convention  had  been  thwart- 
ed by  a  quarantine  imposed  by  a  yellow 
fever  epidemic.  It  was  at  the  third 
meeting,  held  the  following  year  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  that  Mr.  Miller  joined  Mr. 
Holland  in  what  was  destined  to  be  such 
a  long  and  eventful  association. 

Tlie  progress  of  the  canal  from  those 
first  days  is  thus  vividly  traced  in  the 
jmbUcation's  section.  Through  the  Years : 

The  association's  program  was  proeecutea 
vigorously  from  Its  Inception,  with  annual 
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BMcClnx*  alternating  betw««n  the  slst«r 
StatM.  Surrey  authorlsatlone  were  obtained 
from  Congreee,  tbe  efficient  Corpa  of  Kngl- 
necre  expedited  Ita  reports,  and  It  waa  not 
long  before  certain  eegiuenta  of  tbe  waterway 
bad  been  constructed.  Initially  at  a  deptb  of 
»  feet  and  a  bottom  width  of  40.  Within  less 
than  10  yean  from  tbe  date  of  Its  organlaa- 
tlon.  the  Interstate  Inland  Waterway  League 
had  made  substantial  strides  toward  the 
attainment  of  Its  flrst  objectives. 

As  the  years  went  on,  howeTer,  It  became 
apparent  that  the  disconnected  segments  of 
the  waterway  In  Louisiana  and  Texas  pro* 
vided  facilities  only  for  local  traffic  and  af- 
fordsd  no  opportimlty  for  through  trans- 
portation. During  those  years  association 
leaders  experienced  considerable  difficulty  In 
persuading  Congress  to  appraise  tbe  program 
from  the  broad  perspective  of  Its  relation  to 
a  national  inland  waterway  system.  Con- 
gress maintained  that  each  segment  of  the 
waterway  should  be  evaluated  strictly  on  Ita 
own  rather  circumscribed  merits,  while  o\ir 
association  Insisted  that  the  canal  should  be 
considered  In  Its  entirety  as  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Nation's  developing  system  of  navi- 
gable waterways. 

With  that  end  clearly  In  view,  the  organ- 
isation changed  Its  name  In  1920  to  the  Intra- 
coaatal  Canal  Association  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the  official 
dealgnatlon  of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
way project,  and  In  1923,  at  the  convention 
In  Houma,  La.,  the  sssoclatlon  embarked  on 
an  expanded  program.  The  services  of  the 
beet  consulting  engineers  were  obtained,  the 
energetic  assistance  of  congressional  leaders 
from  both  States  was  enlisted,  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  association  lesders  and  their 
representatives  in  public  life  resulted  In  tbe 
authorization.  In  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1925  and  1927.  of  an  Intracoaatal  Canal, 
9  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide,  from  Mississippi 
to  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Thus,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Oulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  was  author- 
ised as  an  Integrated  facility  to  provide 
through  transportation. 

Tben  began  the  long  and  arduous  task 
of  bringing  to  realization  the  objectives 
which  had  been  authorized.  Rights-of-way 
for  distances  of  hundreds  of  miles  had  to 
be  obtained  free  of  cost  under  the  auspices 
of  the  association:  changes  of  route  were 
frequently  necessary  to  accommodate  local 
conditions:  appropriations  by  Congress  were 
not  always  forthcoming,  and  when  they  were 
the  funds  were  often  Inadequate.  It  is  Im- 
possible to  delineate  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties which  were  encountered,  the  formidable 
obstacles  which  had  to  be  surmounted,  but  as 
the  years  went  on  the  authorlz*^  waterway. 
0  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Corpus  Chrlstl,  became  an  ac- 
complished fact. 

Long  before  this  project  was  constructed, 
however.  It  became  evident  that  It  would 
succeed  to  a  degree  far  In  excess  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  Its  supporters.  It  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  on  the  expectation  that 
It  would  develop  approxlmatsly  5  million 
tons  of  conunerce  a  year,  but  that  figure  bad 
been  exceeded  even  before  through  trans- 
portation became  possible  for  the  flrst  time, 
and  when  the  canal  eventually  reached  its 
terminus  at  Corpus  Chrlstl,  near  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  it  was  carrying  in 
excess  of  17  million  tons  of  commerce  a  year. 

Though  the  Intracoastal  Canal  had  al- 
ready established  its  value  to  the  country's 
peacetime  economy.  It  was  during  the  Second 
World  War  that  it  made  Its  greatest  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  While 
scores  of  tankers  and  freighters  were  being 
sunk  by  enemy  submarines,  not  only  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  but  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
as  well,  millions  of  tons  of  petroleum, 
sulfur,  and  other  vital  war  materials  were 
moving  In  complete  safety  in  a  protected  In- 
land waterway  virtually  within  sight  of  ths 
catastrophes  at  sea.  With  ocean  shipping 
constantly  In  peril,  and  railroad  rolling  stock 
In  dangerous  short  supply,  the  Intracoastal 
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Canal  and  ths  Inland  waterway  system  gen- 
erally made  a  contribution  of  Incalculable 
value  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the 
preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 

The  war  was  scarcely  6  months  old  when 
Congress  passed  the  Mansfield  bill,  which 
authorized  Increaalng  the  depth  of  the  In- 
tracoastal Canal  to  12  feet  and  tu  bottom 
width  to  125  feet,  and  extending  it  beyond 
Corpus  Chrlstl  to  the  Rio  Grande.  This 
work  went  forward  during  and  after  the  war. 
and  on  June  18.  1M0 — a  memorable  date  in 
the  annals  of  water  transportation — ths 
main  channel  of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway was  completed  to  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. More  than  28  million  tons  of  com- 
merce were  movlni;  over  the  waterway  by 
that  time — and  that  tonnage  continued  to 
grow. 

Meanwhile,  construction  on  the  canal  ex- 
tended eastward  from  New  Orleans  through 
coastal  areas  of  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama, and  western  Florida.  The  Missis- 
sippi River  croesroads  soon  became  congested 
with  barge  traffic,  and  the  association  moved 
promptly  to  develop  new  projects  to  ac- 
commodate the  growing  commerce.  The 
new  Algiers  lock  was  designed  to  relieve 
the  overburdened  Harvey  lock  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  is  now  nearlng  completion.  And 
an  Improved  direct  route  from  Morgan  City 
to  Port  Allen — a  multl-mllllon-dollar  project 
which  will  shorten  distances  for  through 
traffic  by  160  miles — Is  now  under  construc- 
tion, with  a  modem  lock  opposite  Baton 
Rouge  to  provide  new  access  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Thus,  the  Intracoastal  Canal  sys- 
tem, extending  and  expanding  to  keep  pace 
with  the  concomitant  rapid  development  of 
tbe  gulf  coast,  remains  responsive  to  ths 
needs  of  the  dynamic  region  It  ssrvas. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  when 
the  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  was 
organized  in  1905.  there  was  scarcely  a 
seaport  worthy  of  the  name  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Qrande,  while 
today  9  of  the  Nation's  15  largest  sea- 
ports are  directly  served  by  the  canal. 
It  Is  also  of  special  Interest  to  note  that 
the  growth  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
great  industrial  and  economic  progress  of 
the  gulf  coast  of  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
has  been  paralleled  by  the  growth  of  the 
Intracoastal  Canal,  since  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  now  moving 
over  the  canal  each  year  consists  of  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products.  In  ad- 
dition, giant  chemical  industries,  alu- 
minum plants,  shipyards,  and  a  host  of 
other  installations  have  been  established 
along  the  route  of  the  canal. 

Under  Goals  of  the  Future  are  listed  : 

Deepening  and  widening  of  the  Oulf  Intra- 
coasUl  Waterway  and  ita  connecting  chan- 
nels to  accommodate  the  growing  commerce. 

Development  of  tributary  streams  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  water  transportation 
Inland  and  to  open  new  areas  for  industrial 
expansion,  and  development  of  further  chan- 
nels outward  to  the  gulf. 

Construction  of  bypass  channels  and  short 
routes  to  achieve  still  greater  savings  In 
transportation  costs. 

Assistance  to  Industry  In  the  location  of 
sites  for  development  and  In  the  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  the  waterway. 

Extension  of  the  canal  southward  down 
the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and  construction 
of  the  cross-Florida  barge  canal. 

Encouragement  to  Mexico  In  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  south- 
ward from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Tamplco  and 
Veracniz. 

Continued  cooperation  with  navigation 
districts  and  port  authorities  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  port  facilities  and  services. 

Constant  and  vigorous  effort  to  preserve 
the  free  waterway  policy  of  the  Nation,  and 


to  resist  all  proposed  legislation  to  Imposs 
tolls  or  user  charges  or  otherwise  to  vttlats 
the  public  benefits  of  low-cost  water  trans- 
portation. 

Headquarter!  of  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  Association  are  located  at  Hous- 
ton. Officers  are  J.  W.  Pulbrlght.  Beau- 
mont. Tex.,  president:  Dale  Miller, 
Washington.  D.  C.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent; Munger  T.  Ball.  Port  Arthur.  Tex.. 
Bailey  T.  DeBardeleben.  New  Orleans. 
La.,  and  Hal  C.  Leonard.  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  vice  presidents. 

The  executive  committee  is  headed  by 
Ouy  C.  Jackson,  of  Anahuac.  Tex.,  and 
other  members  are  Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  £>eBar- 
deleben.  W.  H.  Bauer.  Port  Lavaca.  Tex. ; 
J.  Omer  Hebert.  Plaquemine.  La.;  Prank 
E.  Bourgeois.  New  Orleans:  Mr.  Leonard; 
Carlton  Crawford.  Palacios.  Tex.;  and 
William  R.  Parker.  Houston. 

Those  on  the  advisory  council  Include 
Chairman  E.  O.  Taulbee.  Bay  City.  Tex.; 
L.  A.  Borne,  Raceland.  La.:  Richard 
King,  Corpus  Christi:  E.  W.  Brown.  Jr., 
Orange.  Tex.:  Robert  J.  Kleberg.  Jr.. 
Klngsvllle.  Tex.;  Oscar  C.  Dancy. 
Brown-^viUe.  Tex.:  Mayor  de  Lesseps  8. 
Morrison,  of  New  Orleans;  John  N.  Oar- 
ner.  Uvalde.  Tex.;  PraiUc  A.  Godchaux. 
8r..  Abbeville.  La.:  DeWltt  L.  Pybum, 
Baton  Rouge;  Lon  C.  Hill.  Corpus  Chris- 
ti; and  Col.  J.  Lester  White,  Baton 
Rouge. 


CoBfressnao  Br«oks  Hays,  af  Arkaataa, 
Aabassaaor  of  Goo4  WUl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


'  or  TXMKl 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26. 19S6 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  re- 
alize that  our  esteemed  and  beloved  col- 
league. Congressman  Brocks  Hats,  of 
Arkansas,  is  indeed  a  Christian  gentle- 
man and  we  like  to  call  him  our  lay 
preacher.  Appearing  in  the  March  1956 
issue  of  the  Bible  Society  Record  there  is 
a  very  interesting  article  of  a  personal 
experience  by  our  colleague  while  on  a 
mission  of  goodwill  in  Europe.  This  ar- 
ticle proves  again  that  Brooks  Hats  Is  an 
ambassador  of  goodwill,  a  Christian  genr 
tleman.  and  a  promoter  of  world  peace. 
It  is  a  story  which  should  be  read  by  all 
and  is  worthy  of  being  repeated  both  in 
the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform. 

The  arUcle.  enUtled  "It  Belongs  to  All 
Men,"  foUows: 

It  BxLoif  OS  TO  Au.  Mnr 

(By  BaooKS  Hars.  Member  of  Congress  from 
Arkansas) 

In  1944  I  went  with  a  group  of  Congress- 
men to  the  European  war  theater.  We  got 
as  far  as  General  Eisenhower's  headquartera 
and  were  with  him  on  September  23  In  ths 
last  year  of  that  fateful  struggle.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  he  remarked  that 
we  ought  to  see  the  place  where  the  flrst 
flghtlng  for  the  possession  of  Normandy,  ons 
of  history's  decUlve  battles,  took  place.  He 
sent  one  of  his  engineers  to  show  mm  the 
scenes.  That  night  we  slept  In  the  spacious 
guest  houss  at  Cherbourg  which  had  been 
the  headquarters  of  a  German  military  staff, 
I  slept-  in  the  room  that  had  apparently  been 
occupied  by  a  German  chaplain,  for  I  foimd 
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some  books  printad  in  ths  German  language 
In  a  corner  of  the  room  the  next  morning. 
I  remembered  enough  of  my  college  German 
to  recognize  It  as  Biblical  literature.  One 
book  was  the  Bible  Itself,  and  tbe  otlMr  a 
personal  book.  I  could  translate  the  Ilttls 
Inscription  In  the  personal  book.  "Presented 
to  our  beloved  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Alvln 
Ahlborg.  by  ths  Ladles'  Aid  BocUty  oX  Duss- 
seldorf." 

With  military  permission  I  brought  the  two 
books  back  to  America,  put  them  on  a  shelf 
in  my  Washington  office  and  thought  very 
little  about  them,  but  occasionally  read  some 
of  the  familiar  llnea. 

Three  years  later.  In  1947,  a  German 
churchman  dropped  In  to  visit  with  me.  As 
he  was  leaving  I  thought  of  the  two  books.  I 
said.  "Here  are  some  books  that  ought  to  bs 
returned  to  their  owner.  I  have  made  no 
effort  to  locate  him.  I  wonder  U  you  can 
help  me." 

-Alvln  Ahlborg!"  be  exclaimed,  as  he 
looked  at  the  name.  "Why.  he  Is  my  good 
friend,  and  he  Is  stUI  preaching  In  Dusssel- 
dorf." 

"When  you  get  back  to  Germany,"  I  aaked, 
*^1U  you  please  Ull  him  I  have  bis  Bible 
and  another  book  of  his?" 

a  STMSOL  or'  hops 
In  a  few  weeks  I  had  »  letter  from  Mr, 
Ahlborg  saying  that  he  was  thrilled  to  learn 
that  I  had  found  his  books  at  Cherbourg.  He 
wrote,  "I  want  you  to  keep  them  as  a  symbol 
of  the  hope  that  we  of  Germany  have  for  a 
Christian  occupation  policy  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  world  on  Christian  foundations." 
In  reply  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  It  fair 
for  me  to  keep  both  the  books.  I  suggested 
that  I  return  the  gift  of  the  Duesceldorf  la- 
dles and  that  he  keep  tbe  Bible  as  a  symbol 
of  the  hope  that  we  of  America  maintain 
for  him  as  a  German  churchman,  and  for  all 
the  German  people.  His  book  had  crosced 
the  Atlantic  twice  when  It  reached  his  library 
In  Duesseldorf. 

In  1961  I  was  again  sent  with  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  the  European  area,  this 
time  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  meet  with 
Chancellor  Adenauer  to  discuss  occupation 
policies.  At  Frankfort  a  dinner  was  given  In 
my  honor.  The  chairman  asked  If  there  was 
anyone  I  should  like  to  invite.  I  said.  "I 
know  no  one  In  this  great  city,  but  there  Is  a 
pastor  In  Duesseldorf  that  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  here."  We  had  written  each 
other,  you  see.  In  the  InUrvenlng  years  and 
had  become  good  friends,  though  we  had 
never  seen  each  other.  My  hosts  Invited  him 
to  come.  When  we  sat  down  at  dinned  at 
6:  30  that  evening.  I  did  not  even  know 
whether  Pastor  Ahlborg  had  gotten  the  mes- 
sage. (I  learned  later  that  he  had  traveled 
6  hours  on  a  bus  to  get  there.) 


and  translated  for  those  of  the  audience  wfao 
could  not  understand  Oennan,  "What  ICr. 
Hays  has  said  Is  this:  'Goodness  and  mercy 
shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and 
I  wlU  dweU  In  the  Ikouss  ct  tbe  Lard  for- 
ever.' - 

What  X  have  tried  to  say  with  this  Uttla 
story  Is  that  the  Bible,  with  its  wonderful 
good  news,  U  something  that  overleaps  ths 
barriers  of  ocean,  natlonaUty,  and  language. 
It  belongs  to  all  men  and  must  be  proclaimed 
to  alL 


"Toua  pasACRxa  n 

I  was  making  my  speech  when  Alvln  Ahl- 
borg walked  Into  the  room.  Becaute  I  was 
speaking  on  foreign  policy.  I  thought  the 
newspapermen  would  put  my  address  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  Frankfort  papers  the  next 
morning.  They  were  not,  however.  Inter- 
ested in  my  political  views:  they  were  In- 
terested only  in  the  story  of  my  friendship 
with  Alvln  Ahlborg.  so  they  tugged  at  my 
coattalls  as  they  said,  "Your  preacher  friend 
Is  her»."  Just  then  he  came  forward,  and 
you  can  Imagine  how  flne  It  was  to  meet  him. 

I  was  stirprlsed  to  flnd  Pastor  Ahlborg  a 
young  man.  Just  a  little  older  than  my  own 
boy.  Here  I  was.  a  veteran  of  the  First 
World  War,  greeting  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n.  We  represented  countries  that  bad 
fought  bitterly  twice  in  one  generation. 

With  a  twinkle  In  his  eye  Ahlborg  said,  'a 
wonder  if  Mr.  Hays  has  read  my  Bible."  I 
was  ready  for  this  question.  I  said,  "As 
proof  that  I  have,  you  will  flnd  In  one  of  the 
Psalms  these  words:  'Gutes  und  Barmherslg- 
kelt  werden  mlr  folgen  meln  Leben  lang.  und 
Ich  werde  blelben  Im  Hause  des  Berrn  Im- 
merdar.' "    Pastor    Ahlborg    was    delighted 


One  Hndred  and  TUrty-fifth   Celebn- 
tiMi  of  At  iBdcpeadeace  of  Grccco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   ICASSACHtrSTTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  26, 1956 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fr<«n  the  time  when  we  were 
children  and  studied  the  early  history  of 
our  country,  there  is  a  thougkt  which 
lingers  with  us  and  seems  to  ring  through 
our  minds  whenever  we  think  of  free- 
dom. We  are  thrilled  with  that  memo- 
rable day  many  years  ago  on  the  19th  of 
April.  1775,  when  the  embattled  farmers 
met  the  British  at  Lexington  Common 
and  fired  the  shot  beard  around  the 
world.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  it  stirred  the 
hearts  of  mankind  throughout  the  world. 

Over  the  next  46  years,  the  people  of 
a  very  courageous  and  brave  Greek  na- 
tion followed  in  the  steps  of  the  embat- 
tled farmers  at  Lexington  and  won  in- 
dependence for  Greece  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire  on  March  25, 1821.  This  is 
the  135th  celebration  of  the  day  when 
Greek  Independence  was  achieved.  It 
is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  mark  this  great  occasion 
in  the  history  of  freedom.  It  is  not  only 
an  honor  but  it  is  very  fitting  because  I 
have  the  high  and  noble  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting in  the  Congress  Lexington, 
Concord.  Bedford.  Wobum.  and  all  of 
this  hallowed  area  of  soil  where  the  sur- 
rounding farmers  banded  themselves  to- 
gether in  1775  and  gave  notice  that  from 
thenceforth  they  intended  to  be  free  men 
and  fired  that  shot  heard  round  the 
world. 

One  hundred  thirty-five  years  is  a  long 
time,  but  in  every  one  of  these  135  years, 
the  Greek  people  have  thanked  God  for 
their  freedom.  America  is  a  vast  coun- 
try. Greece  is  a  small  country,  geo- 
graphically speaking.  For  the  inspira- 
tion of  freedom  which  the  Greeks  re- 
ceived on  Lexington  Common  and  at 
Concord  Bridge  they  have  endowed 
America  over  the  3^ars  with  their  cen- 
turies of  culture.  Without  the  great- 
ness of  Greece  the  world  would  be  a  hol- 
low place  In  art,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  learning  in  general.  In  all  of  our 
American  cities,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  in- 
fluence of  the  art  and  learning  of  Greece. 
These  135  years  have  not  been  easy 
and  they  have  not  beoi  without  strug- 
gle. Just  as  in  ancient  times  when  the 
great  conquerors  of  those  days  consid- 
ered Greece  a  choice  prize.  Greece  has 
had  to  fight  long  and  hard  to  maintain 
her  freedom.    In  Jxme  1917,  Greece  en- 


tered World  War  I.  fighting  on  the  side 
of  America  as  one  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
In  World  War  n.  it  might  be  said  that 
tn  all  of  her  brilliant  history.  Greece 
reached  her  finest  hours,  for  it  was  in 
World  War  n  that  the  courageous  Greek 
people  stalled  for  a  long  time  the  great 
military  forces  of  the  Fascisti-Nazi 
powers.  Finally.  Greece  was  occupied 
by  the  Nazi  forces  of  Germany,  and  the 
destruction  was  enormous. 

In  1944.  when  Greece  was  liberated, 
primarily  through  the  might  of  Ameri- 
can power,  its  ports  were  in  ruins,  three 
quarters  of  its  merchant  fleet  destroyed, 
the  vital  Corinth  Canal  was  wrecked, 
major  railroad  lines  were  torn  to  pieces, 
highways  were  useless,  hundreds  of 
bridges  shattered,  and  the  Greek  farm- 
land was  unproductive.  But  what  is 
more,  over  1.500  villages  and  towns  were 
destroyed  and  the  Greek  people  by  the 
thousands  and  thousands  were  homeless. 
Living  standards  reached  a  dangerously 
low  level.  For  this  tremendous  sacrifice. 
Greece  earned  the  respect  of  America 
and  of  the  entire  free  world. 

But  the  struggle  was  not  over.  It  was 
at  this  moment  of  weakness  that  tbe 
Communists  chose,  as  they  alwajrs  do, 
to  strike.  By  blocking  all  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate and  rebuild  Greece,  the  Com- 
munists believed  they  could  force  a  shat- 
tered Greece  and  a  weary  nation  of  peo- 
ple to  accept  orders  from  henceforth 
from  the  Kremlin.  The  Communists, 
however,  failed  to  take  into  ccxisidera- 
tion,  as  they  always  do,  the  strength  and 
courage  and  determination  that  dwells 
in  the  hearts  of  free  men.  On  this  oc- 
casion, free  men  joined  hands  and 
worked  together — ^the  free  men  of 
America  with  the  free  men  of  Greece. 
America  joined  in  helping  to  revitalize 
the  Greek  Army.  America  joined  in  re- 
vitalizing Greek  economy.  America 
joined  in  the  rebuilding  of  Greece.  Al- 
though the  cost  of  this  reconstruction 
has  been  great,  America  is  amply  re- 
paid in  the  knowledge  that  today  there 
stands  once  again  the  great  free  nation 
of  Greece,  and  America  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  in  Greece  our  great  American 
Nation  has  a  great  and  trusted  friend. 

In  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Greece  stands  today  as  the 
fortress  of  freedom.  Greece  and  the 
United  States  are  partners  and  share  the 
great  defense  responsibilities  of  NATO. 
America,  in  joining  with  Greece  in  help- 
ing her  to  again  stand  independently  as 
free  men.  not  only  has  saved  the  cradle 
of  western  civilization  but  has  cemented 
a  friendship  with  a  dependable  and 
courageous  people.  Today,  on  this  13Sth 
celebration  of  the  independence  of 
Greece,  Greece  is  in  control  of  all  of  her 
territories  including  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Crete,  and  the  Aegean  Islands,  and  the 
Dodecanese  Islands.  There  remains 
Cjrprus. 

Today,  Cyprus  represents  the  only 
Greek  island  under  foreign  domination. 
In  view  of  the  fact  t^iat  four-flfths  of 
the  population  of  Cyprus  is  represented 
by  Greek  people,  and  In  view  of  the  long 
history  reaching  way  back  into  ancient 
times,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  is  a  natural 
part  of  the  nation  of  Greece.  It  is  my 
view  that  only  time  separates  the  people 
of  Cyprus  from  achieving  their  freedom 
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and  Joining  with  Greece.  Peoide  every- 
where should  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine their  gofvmiment  and  their  future 
welfare.  Certalnlj  this  doctrine  applies 
to  the  people  of  Cyprus.  In  view  of  the 
fact  Greece  stands  In  friendship  with 
America  and  all  of  the  allied  nations  in 
NATO,  certainly  there  Is  no  reason  at 
all  for  any  fear  in  Cyprus  once  again 
being  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of 
Greece. 

In  my  historic  congressional  district, 
where  freedom  was  bom  and  throtighout 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, there  is  a  large  population  of 
Americans  of  Greek  descent.  They  are 
among  our  finest  citizens.  They  have 
made  great  contributions  as  Amnicans 
to  our  national  life.  They  are  among 
my  finest  friends.  On  this  eminent  oc- 
casion. I  say  to  them.  "Tou  have  so  much 
to  be  proud  of  In  jrour  GreHK  heritage. 
You  have  so  miKh  to  be  proud  <rf  for 
the  great  contributions  your  ancestry 
has  given  to  the  world,  and  3^u  have  so 
much  to  be  proud  of  as  American  citi- 
sens  In  helping  to  build  this  great  Nation 
of  oiirs  and  in  cementing  Its  friendship 
with  your  ancient  homeland.  I  am 
proud  to  know  so  many  of  you  and  to 
have  you  as  friends. 

As  we  face  the  future,  we  know  that 
the  strength  and  courage  that  Is  Greece 
and  the  strength  and  courage  that  is 
America  will  carry  us  through,  and  we 
jEoam  that  together  we  will  alwa]rs  stand 
as  free  men  in  the  defense  of  a  peaceful 
world. 


bvaci  af  tW  Ccatral   Valley   Project, 
Cafif^  OB  Our  Nadoaal  Econony 


smatsiON  OF  remarks 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CAiJitwiru 
nV  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRESENTATTVES 

MoTiday.  March  26. 1956 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  I  have  pointed  out  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  relatively  small  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  our  reclamation  program 
constitute  the  Nation's  wisest  invest- 
ment. Not  only  are  the  monesrs  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Treasury  but  new 
areas  are  developed  and  new  wealth  is 
created  which  strengthen  materially  the 
economy  of  the  project  area  and  the 
Nation. 

Much  information  has  been  made 
available  on  the  tangible  effects  of  recla- 


SENA1I 

Tuesday,  March  27, 1956 

iLegiaUUive  day  of  Monday.  March  26. 
1956) 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.  m., 
on  the  exi^ration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  within  the  shadows.  In 
these  tumultuous  days  of  world  tension. 


matlon  developments;  however,  very 
little  has  been  said  or  published  on  the 
intangible  effects— such  as  the  Impact 
of  these  developments  on  the  local  and 
national  economy.  In  order  to  olitaln 
more  specific  information  along  these 
lines,  I  requested  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  to  select  a  few  representa- 
tive projects  and  furnish  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  informa- 
tion indicating  the  contributions  which 
these  projects  are  making  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  present  high  economic 
level.  Several  of  these  project  studies 
have  been  completed  and  furnished  to 
the  committee. 

One  of  these  studies  relates  to  the 
Central  Valley  project  in  California. 
The  report  which  gives  the  results  of 
this  study  shows  the  tremendous  Impact 
of  this  project  on  the  economy  of  the 
Central  Valley  and  the  Nation,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  year  1953.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  in 
the  results  of  the  study  and  I  should 
like  to  call  to  their  attention  Just  a  few 
of  the  significant  facts  brought  out  in 
the  report. 

nrst.  however.  I  should  point  out  that 
although  the  initial  features  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  have  been  completed 
for  some  years,  the  area  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  served  is  not  yet  fuUy  devel- 
oped. In  1953.  the  year  which  is  the  basis 
for  the  facts  and  figures  developed  in 
tills  study,  the  initial  features  were  sup- 
plying only  52  percent  of  the  water  they 
will  iiltimately  serve  in  the  valley.  Keep- 
ing this  in  mind,  the  significant  facts 
which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  follow: 

First.  The  project,  in  1953.  provided 
over  a  million  and  a  half  acre-feet  of 
water  to  irrigate  almost  720.000  acres  of 
land. 

Second.  Cash  farm  Income  received 
from  crops,  livestock  and  their  products, 
in  1953.  was  $152  million. 

Third.  This  production  provided  em- 
ployment for  an  estimated  mft«ifm)Tn  of 
39.500  workers  on  project  farms  and 
associated  processing,  packing  and 
transportation  activities  and  about 
50.000  persons  engaged  in  serving  them 
in  local  communities  of  the  project  area. 

Fourth.  The  combined  purchasing 
power  from  wages  of  the  employees  on 
the  farms  and  in  collateral  industries 
benefiting  from  tiie  project,  in  1953. 
reached  an  estimated  $55  million  and 
an  additional  $35  million  of  net  income 
received  by  project  farmers  swelled  the 
l-3^ar  total  to  $90  million. 

Fifth.  It  is  estimated  that  this  income 
received  by  the  project  beneficiaries  pro- 


vided a  market,  among  other  things,  for 
$40  million  in  automobiles.  $10  minion 
in  farm  Implements.  $25  million  for 
gasoline.  $13  millloo  for  apparel  and  $15 
million  In  furniture,  household  equip- 
ment and  home  appliances.  The  rail- 
roads hauled  21.800  carloads  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  attributable  to  project 
water  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and 
12.000  carloads  of  merchandise  from  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  to  the  farmers  and 
others  benefiting  from  the  project  for 
wliich  they  received  an  estimated  $20 
million  in  revenues. 

Sixth.  Project  farmers  and  their  em- 
ployees paid,  in  1953.  an  estimated  $7,- 
300.000  in  Federal  personal  income 
taxes,  or  three  times  the  amount  they 
paid  for  water.  They  also  paid  over  $1.- 
806.000  in  State  retail  sales  and  personal 
income  taxes  and  paid  $2  million  more 
in  property  taxes  to  the  counties  than 
they  would  have  paid  without  the  project. 

Seventh.  About  500.000  acres  of  irri- 
gated land,  which  would  have  reverted 
to  dry-farmed  land  or  native  pasture 
without  project  water,  retained  a  market 
value  of  $212,750,000  more  than  the  value 
of  these  lands  would  have  been  without 
project  water,  and  over  $60  million  have 
been  added  to  the  value  of  dry  land  that 
has  been  irrigated  with  project  water 
since  1944. 

Eighth.  Over  $400  million  was  spent  to 
plan  and  construct  the  project  by  the 
end  of  1953.  Of  this.  $150  million  went 
for  contractors'  payrolls  which  was 
largely  spent  in  the  towns  where  con- 
struction took  place  and.  therefore,  ben- 
efited local  merchants  and  their  national 
suppliers.  About  $280  million  was  spent 
for  materials  and  equipment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  contractors. 
Of  the  Federal  Government's  expendi- 
tures for  cement,  generators,  turbines, 
pumps,  and  other  materials,  over  $43.- 
300.000  was  spent,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
gions. Over  two-thirds  of  the  contrac- 
tors' expenditures  for  machinery  and 
eqxiipmMit  and  other  materials,  or  about 
$100  million,  was  spent  in  these  regions 
and  other  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 
These  expenditures  provided  employ- 
ment for  thousands  of  factory,  mine,  and 
mill  workers  all  over  the  Nation. 

Ninth.  Three  new  towns  near  Shasta 
Dam  and  one  at  Friant  Dam  in  Fresno 
County  were  bom  and  are  still  thriving 
as  a  result  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  are  Interested 
in  the  complete  study  may  obtain  a 
copy  from  the  House  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee. 


as  again  the  eternal  Christ  climbs  new 
calvaries  with  the  cross  that  ne'er  turns 
back,  by  the  dire  needs  of  our  anxious 
hearts  we  are  driven  to  that  strange 
man  lifted  up  from  the  earth.  And  now. 
as  so  soon  we  join  the  Jubilant  multi- 
tudes around  the  world  in  the  glow  and 
glory  of  earth's  gladdest  day.  in  our 
own  risen  lives  seeking  those  things  that 
are  alMve.  enable  us  to  challenge  with 
the  conquering  truth  of  Easter  all  ty- 
rants who.  densrlng  it.  deal  in  strife  and 
hatred  and  death  and  chains,  and  who 


suppress,  exploit,  and  degrade  the  holy 
temple  of  human  personality.  Steady 
our  hearts  and  steel  our  wills  to  pay 
the  costly  price  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  risen  Christ,  knowing 
that  there  is  no  way  to  dawn  except  by 
dark,  no  way  to  light  except  by  night, 
no  way  to  Easter  except  by  Calvary. 
Whatever  the  future  holds,  may  we  face 
it  calm  and  confident  in  the  assurance 
that  there  lives  the  beauty  that  man 
cannot  kill.  &fay  we  hold  that  faith 
and  hold  it  fast.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  March  26,  1956,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  bad 
passed  the  following  bills,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  R.  3693.  An  act  to  amend  title  IX  of 
the  Dtatiict  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1837.  aa  amended; 

H.  R.4932.  An  act  to  prohibit  picketing 
In  the  Immediate  vlciuity  of  the  White 
House : 

H.  R.  7380.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  C^lunrbla  Police  ami  Ftremen'i  Salary 
Act  of  1053  to  correct  certain  Inequities; 

H.  R.  8130.  An  act  to  designate  the  bridge 
to  be  constructed  over  the  Potomac  River 
In  the  vicinity  of  Jones  Point,  Va.,  as  the 
"Woodrow  WUson  Memorial  Bridge"; 

H.  R.  8403.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion certain  property  of  ihe  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  In  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

H.  R.  8857.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  the  District  of  Columbia  Audi- 
torium Commission  may  submit  its  report 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
civic  auditorium  to  be  constructed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H.  R.  8078.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  not 
less  than  2.500  ofllcers  and  members; 

H.  R.  0912.  An  act  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Board  of  Bducatlon  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  t>e  removiid  for  cause:  and 

H.  R.  0582.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  de- 
layed reporting  of  births  within  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.  R.  3893.  An  act  to  annend  title  IX  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Ruvenu*  Act  of  1837. 
as  amended; 

H.  R.  4822.  An  act  to  prohibit  picketing  In 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  White  House; 

H.  R.  7380.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  Police  and  Plremen's  Salary  Act 
of  1063  to  correct  certain  Inequities; 

H.  R.  8130.  An  act  to  designate  the  bridge 
to  be  constructed  over  tlie  Potomac  River  In 
the  vicinity  of  Jones  Point.  Va..  as  the  "Wood- 
xow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge"; 

H.  R.  8483.  An  act  to  exempt  from  tcmatlon 
certain  property  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Womens  Clubs.  Inc.,  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.  R.  8067.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  the  District  of  Columbia  Audi- 
torium Conunission  may  submit  its  report 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
civic  auditorium  to  be  constructed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H  R.  0078.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  not 
less  than  2.500  officers  and  members; 

H.  R.  8313.  An  act  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  may  be  removed  for  cause;  and 

H.  R.  0582.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  de- 
layed reporting  of  births  within  the  Dlstrlet 
of  Columbia. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
committees  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare; 

The  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations; 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency; and 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Neklt,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
have  the  customary  morning  hour,  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  2-ininute  limitation  on 
statements. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESIGNATION  OP  SENATOR  STROM 
THURMOND,  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  ThxtrmondI  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  tendering  his  res- 
ignation as  a  Senator,  elective  on  April 
4.  1956,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
letter,  will  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao  and 
placed  on  file. 
The  letters  are  as  follows: 

Untrd  States  Sen atc. 
Waahinirton.  D.  C.  March  23. 1958. 
Hon.  Rtchako  M.  Nixow, 

Viee  Preaident  of  the  United  States, 
United  States  Senate. 

WashiTiffton.  D,  C. 
Deab  Mb.  PBSSiDE3tT:  This  Is  to  Inform  you 
ofllclally  of  my  resignation  as  a  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  effective  AprU  4.  10S6. 

Enclosed  herewith  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
submitted  to  the  Honorable  Oeorge  "BnAX 
TUnmerman.  Jr.,  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, on  March  3,  1056.  In  which  I  stated  my 
reason  for  resigning.  The  Governor  ac- 
cepted my  resignation,  effective  April  4.  the 
same  day  I  submitted  it  to  him.  This  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  official  records 
clear  as  to  my  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stbom  TBVwaaxnm. 
United  State*  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 


TTnithb  Statss  Sknatb, 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  3, 1958. 
Hon.  OaoRCB  Bkll  TnciuRicAN.  Jr., 

Governor  of  South  Carolina, 

The  State  House,  Coluvibia.  S.  C. 
DcAB  Governor  Tdcmxrican:  In  keeping 
with  the  pledge  which  I  nuuie  to  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  during  the  1054  campaign, 
and  In  order  that  the  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention can  place  the  office  In  this  s\inuner's 
primary,  I  hereby  resign  as  United  States 
Senator  effective  on  and  as  of  April  4,  1058, 
and  I  respectfully  request  that  you  acc^t 
this  resignation  effective  on  that  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Strom  TThurmond. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Stockfilxm^  Procraic 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Oflloe  of  Defense 
MobUlzatlon,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  stockpiling  program,  for  the  pwlod 
July  1  to  December  31.  1955  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RvoRT  or  FbAral  Mediation  and  Concoja- 

nON  SSRVICK 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  Washinr^ton, 
D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1055  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Revision  or  Certain  Law  Administered  bt 
Post  OmcB  Department 

-  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster  a«n- 
eral,  transmitting  a  draft  of  {X'opoeed  legis- 
lation to  revise  and  modernise  certain  laws 
administered  by  the  Post  Oflloe  Department, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  acocxnpanylng 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OOce  and 
ClvU  Service. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  petition  signed  by 
P.  E.  Thompson,  and  sundry  other  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  representing  the 
various  railroad  craft  organizations, 
prasring  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9065)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  relating  to  increased  an- 
nuities for  retired  railroad  workers, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


FLOOD-CONTROL  PROJECTS  IN  THE 
STATE  OP  KANSAS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  resolution  signed  by  John  P. 
Crown,  mayor,  and  H.  C.  Fisher,  city 
clerk  of  Lawrence.  Kans.,  urging  early 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  for  the 
completion  of  authorized  projects  On  the 
Kansas  River. 

In  addition  to  completion  of  author- 
ized projects,  they  also  urge  that  Con- 
gress vote  suflicient  f imds  for  continuous 
surveying  and  planning  and  bank  protec- 
tion facilities  for  the  city  of  Lawrence. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  this  sit- 
uation and  sincerely  hope  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
this  fine  Kansas  community. 
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I  present  the  resolution,  for  apprO" 
priate  reference,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  may  be  printed  In  the 

RiCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoao,  as  follows  : 

WtaercM  the  city  of  Lawrence  and  Its  dtl- 
aena  hare  suffered  severe  hardstilpa  and  great 
financial  loesea  from  both  floods  and  droughts 
during  recent  yean;  and 

Whereaa  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  branches  of  Congress  have  under  con- 
■tderatlon  the  laiocatlon  of  funds  for  flood- 
control  projects  and  planning  In  Kansas: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

lUaolved  by  the  mayor  mnd  the  Board  of 
Commiaaioners  of  the  City  of  Lawrence.  Kans.. 
That  we  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
assure  the  completion  of  all  recommended 
and  authorized  projects  In  the  SUte  of  Kan- 
sa«  and  assure  an  adequate  amount  of  money 
for  eontlnuoiis  siuireylng  and  planning  and 
bank  protection  facllltlee  for  the  city  of  Law- 
rence: be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  the  city  clerk  be  Instructed 
to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  Mr. 
John  Harris  for  transmlttai  to  all  Members 
of  the  Kansas  delegation  In  the  House  and 
Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress. 

Adopted  by  the  mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Lawrence. 
Kans..  this  21st  day  of  March  1956. 

JOBM  P.  CaowN. 
▲tteat: 

B.  C.  PisRza. 

City  Clerk. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMriTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONST.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  3386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  for  the  celebration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt," approved  July  28.  1945;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1714). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ORGANIZATION 
OP  FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE  DEPART- 
MENTS AND  AGENCIES"  (S.  REPT 
NO.  1715) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  submitted  a 
report  entitled  'Organization  of  FMeral 
ExecuUve  Departments  and  Agencies." 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  PRC»>06ID  CONSTITDTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  TREA- 
TIES AND  EXECUTIVE  AGREE- 
MENTS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  on  the  joint  resolution 
(8.  J.  Res.  1)  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
relaUng  to  the  legal  effect  of  certain 
treaUes  and  other  international  agree- 
ments, and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  1716) 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  tMr.  KwauviiJ. 


TlM  FRBSlLttlNl*  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  Individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  lUr.  KMrkxmoLi. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  wei-e  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Stephen  Sibley  Bean,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board; 

Thomas  M.  Healy.  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board; 

T.  Keith  Olennan.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Science  Board.  National 
Science  Foundation,  vice  Chester  L.  Bernard; 
Leonard  Andrew  Scheele.  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Senlce: 

Anlbal  R.  Valle.  and  sundry  other  candi- 
dates, for  personnel  action  In  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  PublL:  Health  Service;  and 

John  K.  Irion,  and  sundry  other  candidates. 
for  personnel  action  In  the  Regular  Corps  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commlttaa 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  L.  Longshore,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  vice  Prank  M.  Johnson.  Jr., 
elevated: 

Cable  A.  Wlrtz.  cf  Hawaii,  to  be  Judge  of 
the  second  circuit,  circuit  courts.  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  vice  William  B.  Brown,  resigned; 
PhUlp  L.  Rice,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supremo  court.  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii, for  a  term  of  4  yaars.  vice  Idward  A. 
Towse:  and 

R.  Lockwood  Jones,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  vice  David  J   Coddalre.  resigned. 

By  Mr.  BRICKER  (for  Mr  Easti-and).  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Paul  C.  Welck.  of  Ohio,  to  be  United  SUtes 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio,  vice  Bmerlch  B.  Freed,  deceased. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Commlttae 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Francis  Adams  Cherry,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONET.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Warren  M.  Burger,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
United  States  circuit  Judge.  District  of 
Columbia  circuit,  vice  Harold  M.  Stephens, 
deceased;  and 

C  William  Kraft.  Jr  .  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  United  States  dUtrlct  Judge  for  the 
the  eastern  dUtrlct  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  Mr.  NEELT.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

Leo  A.  Rover,  of  tJie  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  chief  Judge  of  the  municipal  court  of 
appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  vice 
Nathan  Cayton.  retiring. 

By  Mr.  ORXEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Stanley  C.  AUyn.  cf  Ohio,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative to  the  nth  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Eurcpe  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations; 

Sheldon  T  Mills,  of  Oregon,  a  Foreign  8«v- 
Ice  officer  of  the  clMta  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Afghan  UUn.  vice  Angus  Ward 
resigned: 

Jtferson  Patterson,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambaa- 
sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Uruguay:  and 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  of  Pennaylvanla.  to  be 
Ambassador  Kxtraordloary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Venezuela. 


BOAS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  niRKBEW: 
8.  S6S5.  A  bin  to  provide  for  two  highway 
bridges  acroas  the  nunola  Waterway  at  JoUet, 
lU.;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSKN  (by  request) : 
a  3S36.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jamea  P. 
Walsh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUrv' 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
8.3537.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Sousa  Novo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BENDER: 
8.  363S.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bumanuel. 
Kleanthl.  and  Gtanoula  Manos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  hlmaalf  and 
Mr.  BcAix  1 : 

8.  3439.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  so  as  speciflcally  to  authorize  the 
organisation  of  Federal  central  credit  unions 
and  to  authorlae  Federal  credit  unions  to 
Invest  In  the  shares  of.  and  become  members 
of,  central  credit  unions  organised  under 
such  act  or  other  laws;  and 

8.  3540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  with  reference  to  procedure  as 
to  making  loans  by  Federal  credit  unlone 
*P<>  to  provide  authorisation  for  loan  offl. 
cers  of  Federal  credit  unions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  SraaKMAM  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ACT.  RELATING  TO  IN- 
VESTMENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr  Bkall],  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  so  as  spe- 
ciflcally to  authorize  the  organization  of 
Federal  central  credit  unions  and  to  au- 
thorize Federal  credit  unions  to  Invest 
in  the  shares  of.  and  become  members 
of.  central  credit  unions  organized  under 
such  act  or  other  laws.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement,  prepared 
by  me.  in  explanation  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobd. 

The  bill  (S.  3539)  to  amend  the  PM- 
eral  Credit  Union  Act  so  as  speciflcally 
to  authorize  the  organization  of  Federal 
central  credit  unions  and  to  authorise 
Federal  credit  unions  to  invest  In  the 
shares  of.  and  become  members  of,  cen- 
tral credit  unions  organized  under  such 
act  or  other  laws,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Spakkmak  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bbau.) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
SPAMUtAM  Is  as  follows: 
BvMUAMT  or  Cairnui.  CasorT  UirtoN  Bnx 
A  Federal  credit  union  Is  defined  as  fol- 
lows In  section  2  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  first  sentence:  "A  Federal  credit  union 
U  defined  as  a  cooperative  association  or- 
ganized In  accordance  with  the  provlalons  of 
thU  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
thrift  among  its  members  and  creating  a 
source  of  credit  tot  provldeot  and  produc- 
tive purpoees." 
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The  first  eectton  of  thk  bill  defines  a  Ted- 
eral  central  credit  union  as  "A  central  or- 
ganization of  credit  unloris  organised  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlflons  of  this  chap- 
ter, whose  field  of  membnshlp  shall  inclode 
Federal  credit  unions  and  credit  unions  or- 
ganised In  accordance  with  the  provlalons  of 
law  of  any  State  or  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America. '  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  It  specifies  that  the 
directors  and  members  of  the  supervisory 
and  credit  committees  of  such  credit  unions 
may  also  belong  to  a  Federal  central  credit 
union.  At  this  time  no  Federal  credit  union 
is  Included  In  the  field  of  membership  of 
another  Federal  credit  union. 

The  Investment  prtvUef-es  of  Federal  cred- 
it unions,  as  set  forth  in  section  7.  para- 
graph (7)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 
are  now  limited  to: 

"(a)  In  loans  exclusively  to  members;  (b) 
In  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica, or  securities  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  tliereby;  (c)  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director,  in  loans  to  other 
credit  unions  In  the  tot^U  anoount  not  ex- 
ceeding 25  percent  of  lU  pald-tn  and  unim- 
paired capital  and  surplus;  (d)  or  In  shares 
or  accounts  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ctatloru.  and  In  shares  cr  accounts  of  any 
other  Institution,  the  accounts  of  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  add  au- 
thority to  Invest  In  shans  of  central  credit 
unions  organised  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
or  laws  of  any  State.  Teirltory.  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU. 

Central  credit  unions  row  exist  In  a  ms- 
Jorlty  of  States.  In  some  of  them,  the  credit 
unions  formed  under  the  respective  State 
law  may  have  membership  In  and  Invest  In 
the  shares  of  their  central  credit  union. 
However,  federally  chart«tred  credit  unions 
do  not  hsve  that  privilege.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  give  them  such.  Also.  In 
States  which  do  not  yet  have  central  credit 
unions,  or  which  may  have  limited  ones 
that  are  not  favorably  amended,  there 
would  be  an  opportunlt}  to  organize  such 
under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to 
Include  In  their  field  of  membership  other 
credit  unions. 

The  purpoees  of  centra!  credit  unions  are 
to  offer  members  an  opportunity  to  invest 
funds,  and  to  make  loans  to  other  credit 
unions,  and  to  directors  and  committee 
members  of  them  who  are  not  permitted  to 
borrow  from  their  credit  union  In  excess  of 
their  share-holdings  therein.  All  Federal 
credit  unions  have  the  latter  limitation,  as 
do  those  under  some  other  lews.  The  cen- 
tral credit  union  affords  the  facUlty  for  oth- 
er credit  unions  to  use  their  surplus  funds 
to  provide  further  credit  union  service  by 
making  loans  to  credit  unions  and  to  offi- 
cials of  them.  This  Is  a  practical  way  for 
credit  unions  to  utilize  thi*  money  not  other- 
wise Invested  at  times,  and  to  employ  such 
Within  their  field  of  operation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ACT.  RELATING  TO  LOAN 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  mjrself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall].  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  with  ref- 
erence to  procedure  as  to  making  loans 
by  Federal  credit  unions  and  to  pro- 
Tide  authorisation  for  loan  officers  of 
Federal  credit  unions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  prepared  by 
me  may  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statonent  will  be  ininted  in  the  Rscoas. 

The  bill  (S.  3540)  to  amoad  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  with  refermce  to 
procedure  as  to  making  loans  by  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  and  to  provide  sfu- 
thorization  for  loan  oflicers  of  Federal 
credit  unions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spask- 
MAN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bkall),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Raniring  and 
Currency. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Sparkmah  is  as  follows: 

Statsmsmt  Rxlativs  to  Caxanr  Union  Loan 
OmcxB  Bnx 


Following  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  as  proposed,  the  sections 
referred  to  would  read.,  through  the  amended 
parts,  as  follows  (bracketed  portions  being 
the  additions): 

"SecUon  7  (6).  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(12U.  S.C..secUon  1757  (5)).  To  make  loans 
with  maturities  not  exceeding  3  years  to  its 
members  for  provident  or  productive  pur- 
poees upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
this  chapter  and  the  bylaws  provide  and  as 
the  credit  committee  [except  as  provided  in 
section  11  ( d )  of  this  chapter  |  may  approve, 
at  rates  ot  Interest  not  exceeding  1  percent 
per  month  on  unpaid  balances  (Inclusive  of 
all  charges  Incident  to  making  the  loan) : 
Provided,  That  no  loans  to  a  director,  officer, 
or  member  of  a  committee  shall  exceed  the 
amount  of  his  holdings  In  the  Federal  credit 
union  as  represented  by  shares  there- 
of. ••  • 

"Section  11  (d).  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(12  U.  S.  C.  section  1761  (d)).  The  credit 
committee  shall  hold  such  meetings  as  the 
business  of  the  Federal  credit  union  may 
require  and  not  less  frequently  thsn  once 
s  month  (of  which  meetings  due  notice 
shall  be  given  to  members  of  the  commit- 
tee) to  consider  applications  for  loans.  Mo 
loan  shall  be  made  unless  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  entire  conunittee  and  by 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
preeent  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  appli- 
cation is  considered:  [Provided,  hotcever,  (l) 
the  credit  committee  may  delegate  to  the 
treasurer  or  assistant  treasiuer  authority  to 
approve  a  loan  to  a  member  of  a  Federal 
'  credit  union  which  Is  sectired  In  Its  en- 
tirety by  an  assignment  of  shares  In  such 
Federal  credit  union  owned  by  such  mem- 
ber which  are  not  impaired  by  pledge  or 
assignment  as  security  on  any  other  loan 
to  such  member  or  others,  and  (2)  the  credit 
committee  may  appoint  one  or  more  loan 
officers,  who  may  be  the  treastuer  or  assist- 
ant treasurer,  and  delegate  to  him  (them) 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove  loans  within 
limitations  authorized  by  the  conunittee  on 
any  such  loan  officer.  The  applicant  for  a 
loan  may  appeal  fnxn  the  decision  of  the 
loan  officer  to  the  credit  committee.  No 
loan  officer.  Including  the  treasurer  or  as- 
sistant treastirer.  If  appointed  as  such,  shall 
hsve  suthorlty  to  disburse  funds  of  the  Fed- 
eral credit  union  for  any  loan  which  haa 
been  approved  by  him  except  as  to  loans 
sectired  In  sccordance  with  subdivision  (1) 
of  this  subsection.  No  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  the  credit  committee  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  loan  officer.  A  loan  officer  may 
be  compensated  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  board  of  directors.  All  loans  ap- 
proved by  treasurer,  assistant  treasurer,  or 
a  loan  officer  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  credit 
conunittee  at  its  next  regular  meeting.]" 

There  are  two  purposes  In  the  proposed 
leglslstlon.  The  first  Is  to  permit  the  credit 
eommlttee  of  a  Federal  credit  union  to  dele- 
gate to  the  treasurer  or  assistant  treasurer 
authority  to  approve  a  loan  which  is  fUlly 


secured  by  the  member's  shares  In  ths 
credit  union,  and  to  disburse  funds  there- 
for. In  this  respect,  if  the  treasurer  or 
assistant  treasurer  has  authority  to  approve 
and  disburse  a  loan  secured  by  shares  it 
might  prevent  the  member  withdrawing 
them  to  meet  his  needs,  particularly  if  he 
must  have  funds  immediately.  Members 
usually  prefer  to  borrow  than  to  withdraw 
savings. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  give  the  credit 
committee  the  right  to  appoint  one  or  more 
loan  officers  and  delegate  to  him  (them) 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove  loans  within 
limitations  determined  by  the  conunittee. 
with  the  appUcant  having  the  right  to  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  loan  officer  to 
the  credit  committee.  No  loan  officer  would 
have  authority  to  disburse  funds  for  any 
loan  which  he  has  approved  as  a  loan  offi- 
cer, if  he  is  also  a  disbursing  officer  of  the 
credit  union,  except  as  to  loans  fully  se- 
cured by  the  borrowing  meml>er's  sharee. 

The  credit  committee  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sppointing  the  loan  offloer. 
and  all  loans  msde  in  accordance  with  either 
of  the  foregoing  provisions  must  be  reviewed 
by  the  ^committee  at  Its  next  regular  meet- 
ing. 

The  enactment  of  these  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  would  enable 
federally  chartered  credit  unions  to  render 
more  prompt  and  efficient  service  to  their 
borrowing  members. 


REVISION  OF  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
LAWS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  t 
am  about  to  submit  an  amendment,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
speak  on  it  in  excess  of  the  2  minutes 
allowed  under  the  order  which  has  been 
entered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20,  1956.  I  introduced  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  other  Senators,  the 
bill  (S.  3242)  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  bill  would  make  available  equally 
to  the  major  political  parties,  from  pub- 
lic fimds,  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  large  sums  needed  to  defray  the  in- 
creasingly heavy  costs  of  modem  election 
campaigns  in  this  country.  The  major 
premise  of  this  bill — which  I  call  the 
Teddy  Roosevelt  bill,  because  it  was 
first  suggested  to  the  Congress  in  a  mes- 
sage by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
half  a  cenutry  ago— is  that  the  great  and 
unavoidable  need  for  csunpaign  funds, 
more  than  any  bribery  or  other  corrup- 
tion, stands  in  the  way  of  effective  limi- 
tations on  the  role  of  private  campaign 
spending  in  our  democratic  processes. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  premise  is 
sound,  and  that,  as  the  costs  of  modem 
election  campaigns  visibly  continue  to 
mount,  it  will  become  universally  recog- 
nized. On  February  14. 1956,  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  commented  editorially : 

In  a  country  as  big  as  the  United  States, 
where  running  for  office  in  any  sizable  con- 
stituency is  enormously  expensive,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  tightening  of  the 
law  governing  political  financing  from  pri- 
vate funds  wlU  reaDy  prevent  candidates 
from  feeling  beholden  to  special  interests. 
The  case  of  Senator  Casz,  although  It  msy 
be    imuBual   in   Its   seeming   transparency. 
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I  to  tn  to  aviggoat  th*  nc«d  for  •  ebang* 
In  the  lyitem  of  campaign  flnimelng  Itself. 
For  this  reason,  we  hope  the  proposed  In- 
reetlgatlon  will  consider  the  Tsrlous  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made  for  providing 
campaign  funds  from  public  moneys.  That 
such  an  arrangement  woiild  Itself  be  dUBcult 
to  set  up  and  administer  fairly  and  eOclent- 
ly.  we  are  well  aware,  lliat  It  Is  a  radical 
reform  unlikely  to  be  adopted  overnight  Is 
self-evident.  But  In  principle,  we  do  believe 
that  financing  political  contests  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury  would  be  a  long  step  toward 
the  prevention  of  oligarchy  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  democracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  entire  editorial  printed 
In  the  Rkcoko  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  have  been  grati- 
fied by  the  recognition  which  this  impor- 
tant premise  has  already  received  since 
the  introduction  of  my  proposal,  even  by 
commutators  who  have  doubts  about 
specific  details  of  my  bill.  However,  Mr. 
President,  it  now  appears  that  if  a  new 
election  law  is  to  be  passed  at  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress,  it  will  be  in  the 
fona  of  legislation  designed  primarily  to 
modernise  and  to  tighten  the  laws  limit- 
ing pt^tlcal  ccmtrlbntlons  and  expendi- 
tures, and  requiring  public  reports 
thereof.  This  is  needed.  But  as  I  have 
slated  b^ore,  I  believe  that  such  legisla- 
tion, valuable  as  it  may  be.  will  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  real  problem  of  our 
modem  political  processes.  That  prob- 
lem Is  the  immense  cost  of  the  modem 
media  of  communication,  which  makes 
the  collection  and  expenditure  of  un- 
precedentedly  large  campaign  funds  a 
necessity. 

Over  the  decades,  since  Theodore 
Roosevelt  told  the  Congress  that  only 
public  funds  could  finance  an  expensive 
presidential  election  campaign  without 
strings  attached,  every  element  of  polit- 
ical campaigns  has  become  more  expen- 
sive than  President  Roosevelt  could  have 
dreamed.  In  recent  years,  radio  and 
particularly  television  have  Introduced  a 
dimension  into  political  campaigning, 
the  costs  of  which  are  completely  out  of 
proportion  to  anything  experienced  be- 
fore. I  would  not  venture  to  guess  how 
many  millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  on 
these  crucial  media  of  public  Informa- 
tion by  all  candidates  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office  during  the  1956  campaign,  but 
the  sum  will  run  into  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

VOTZaS    AU    DBPEIVKD    Or    CHOICS    V   OlfLT    OlfX 

CAmuDATB  ears  mtAitciAi.  suvroar 

The  candidates,  their  campaign  com- 
mittees and  the  political  parties  they 
represent  must  do  the  best  they  can  to 
collect  the  funds  to  pay  these  enormous 
sums.  To  the  extent  that  the  commit- 
tees of  one  candidate  or  another  fail  in 
this  task,  the  voters  may  be  deprived  of 
an  essential  element  in  making  a  mean- 
ingful choice  between  alternative  candi- 
dates to  represent  them  in  public  (rfBce. 
Most  of  them  may  never  see  the  face  or 
hear  the  voice  of  one  candidate — they 
may  hear  only  the  one  who  has  the  bene- 
fit of  extensive  ix>litical  donations.  If  a 
candidate  is  not  assured  of  adequate 


funds  to  finance  radio  and  television 
broadcasts,  he  may  have  to  decide  that 
he  cannot  even  enter  the  race  against 
what  would  be  hopeless  odds.  The  col- 
lection of  campaign  funds  for  this  essen- 
tial purpose  may,  in  many  cases,  itself 
become  the  greatest  objective  of  the  ef- 
forts and  energy  of  the  candidate  and 
his  friends  and  supporters. 

When  the  selection  of  the  American 
people's  representatives  in  public  office 
begins  to  take  on  these  forms,  our  de- 
mocracy is  seriously  endangered.  Ac- 
cess by  the  public  to  Information  about 
their  candidates  for  elective  office,  their 
personalities,  and  their  views  on  public 
issues  Is  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
the  democratic  process,  and  democratic 
principles  demand  that  this  access  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible.  But  under  the 
conditions  of  the  1950's,  the  costs  of  ade- 
quate communication  between  candi- 
dates and  electorate  may  be  prohibitive 
in  many  cases.  To  face  this  practical 
problem  of  the  costs  of  communicating 
political  campaigns  over  radio  and  tele- 
vision Is  as  important  as  any  proposal 
for  tightening  the  laws  which  govern 
campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  reporting  of  campaign 
flnanctaiflr. 

aovxaMMorr  sboitld  pat  roa  uomR  pbo- 
pocnoN  or  iboascast  Tmx 

We  should  make  an  effort  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  problem  now,  even  on  a 
modest  scale,  and  at  least  establish  the 
principle  of  public  responsibility  for 
bringing  our  democratic  election  cam- 
paigns to  the  men  and  women  whose  de- 
cision is  sought.  I  propose  that  Congress 
enact  this  year.  In  time  for  the  elections 
of  next  fall,  a  simple  bill  authorizing 
governmental  payment  for  radio  and  tel- 
evision broadcast  time  for  the  presiden- 
tial and  vice  presidential  candidates  of 
our  major  national  parties,  up  to  an 
amount  of  $1  million  for  each  party.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  this 
effect  which  I  propose  to  offer  to  the 
Federal  elections  bill.  S.  636. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  It  requires  no  explana- 
tion, except  for  the  method  of  deaUbg 
with  the  problem  of  minor  political  par- 
ties— a  problem  which  is  often  raised  as 
an  objection  to  legislation  designed  to 
assist  our  political  candidates  in  present- 
ing their  case  to  the  public. 

My  proposal  is  to  make  Federal  financ- 
ing of  broadcast  time  available  equally 
to  the  national  candidates  of  the  major 
political  parties.  However,  equity  and 
constitutional  principles  of  political 
equality  require  that  other  poUtical  can- 
didates and  their  supporters  also  have 
access  to  federally  paid  broadcast  time 
on  a  fair  basis.  My  amendment  defines 
a  "major  political  party"  as  one  whose 
candidates  received  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  popular  vote  in  the  last  pre- 
vious Federal  election.  My  proposal,  in- 
corporated in  the  amendment,  is  that 
minor  political  parties  be  entitled  to  draw 
upon  Federal  fxmds  for  broadcast  time 
on  the  condition  that  they  post  a  bond 
for  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
payment  they  request,  which  will  be  for- 
feited to  the  Qovemment  U  the  candi- 


dates of  the  party  do  not  receive  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  national  popular  vote 
for  President  I  believe  that  this  provi- 
sion will  discourage  any  substantial 
abuse,  by  insignificant  splinter  groups, 
of  the  purpose  of  my  amendment — which 
is  to  give  the  public  better  access  to  can- 
didates among  whom  the  really  signifi- 
cant choice  Is  to  be  made — ^whlle  never- 
theless offering  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram to  any  political  group  whose  candi- 
dates represent  the  viewpoint  of  a  really 
substantial  segment  of  the  Nation.  Any 
such  serious  third  or  fourth  ticket,  in 
additioh  to  our  present  two  major  par- 
ties, would  probably  be  able  to  finance 
the  required  bond  for  some.  If  not  all.  of 
the  federally  paid  broadcast  time  under 
my  amendment.  This  federally  paid 
time  would  cost  them  nothing  if  their 
candidates  succeed  in  obtaining  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote:  and  even  if  they 
do  not.  they  will  have  received  the  broad- 
cast time  at  50  percent  of  its  present  cost, 
which  is  now  wholly  prohibitive  to  minor 
party  candidates. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  win 
give  serious  study  to  this  a^iect  of  the 
problem  of  campaign  spending  In  con- 
nection with  the  pending  elecU<yis  bills, 
and  that  this  modest  beginning  can  be 
made  this  year  on  the  essential  process 
of  removing  our  present  reliance  on  vast 
private  campaign  funds  for  the  essential 
coraraimications  of  our  deraoeraUc  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed,  lie  on  the  table, 
and  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
received,  printed.  He  on  the  table,  and 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

~8kc.  —  (a)  Upon  application  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  national 
chairman  and  treasxucr  of  any  major  polit- 
ical party,  accompanied  by  duly  authenti- 
cated bills,  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
pay  to  licensees  under  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  amounu  in  which  the  party  is 
obligated  for  the  use  of  radio  and  television 
broadcast  time  afforded  by  the  licensees  to 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates 
of  the  party,  not  In  excess  of  SI  million  In 
broadcast  time  to  candidates  of  any  political 
party  during  any  election  campialgn. 

"(b)  Any  other  political  party  shall  be 
entitled  to  payments  on  Its  behalf  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  If  at  the  time  of 
application  Its  chairman  and  treasurer,  on 
behalf  of  the  party,  file  a  bond  in  an  amount 
equal  to  half  the  amount  for  which  sppU- 
catlon  Is  made,  payable  to  the  United  States 
and  conditioned  upon  the  candidates  of  the 
party  for  the  presidency  polling  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  total  popular  vote  In  the  next 
presidential  election. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
"major  political  party"  means  any  political 
party  whose  candidate  for  the  Presidency  In 
the  election  next  preceding  polled  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  total  popular  vote,  or  whose 
candidates  for  Senator.  Representative,  or 
Delegate  to  Congress  polled  at  least  10  i>er- 
cent  of  the  total  popular  vote  for  aU  of  those 
offlces  In  such  election. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sactton." 
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The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Msv- 
BEBCU  Is  as  follows: 
1  Prom  the  Provldenoe  Journal  of  February 
14. 1960] 

Tm  Cost  op  Pauncs  Should  Bi  Boaws 
BT  Aix 

Dsmands  for  a  broader  Inquiry  Into  all  the 
lobbying  that  surroimded  the  recent  passage 
of  the  natural  gas  bill  are  doubtless  weU 
based.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  other  expenditures  might  bear  at  least 
as  close  public  scrutiny  as  has  been  focused 
on  the  sa.SOO  In  caah  offered  to  the  campaign 
fund  of  Senator  Pbancis  Cask  (Republican. 
South  Dakote)  by  an  Interested  oU  company 
executive. 

But  If  the  proposed  Investigation  hopes  to 
do  more  than  provide  Information  about  the 
extent  of  lobbying  In  this  particular  Instance, 
tt  will  quickly  find  itself  In  some  very  deep 
and  very  muddy  waters.  For  the  case  of 
Senator  Cabs  seems  to  point  to  ths  need  for 
revision  of  legislation  In  ui  area  that  has  re- 
peatedly defied  efforts  at  rrform — ^the  financ- 
ing of  election  campaigns  lor  Federal  ofllce. 

The  $3,500  wblch  Senat<}r  Cass  refxised  to 
accept  was  ostensibly  offered  to  his  campaign 
fund  "with  no  strings  atUcbed."  Even  if  the 
senatorial  Investigators  act^ept  this  version  of 
the  transaction,  passing  over  the  source  and 
timing  of  the  offer  and  other  evidence  which 
might  suggest  an  effort  to  Influence  Senator 
Cass's  vote  on  the  natunil  gas  bin  spedfl- 
eally.  the  question  InevlUtly  arises  of  wheth- 
er elected  Federal  nfllrlals  are  not  frequently 
put  under  obUgatkm  toy  their  need  to  rely  on 
prtvat*  eoBtrltoutors  to  finanoe  tbair  eam- 
palgns. 

The  principal  Federal  legislation  designed 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  elected  ofll- 
dals  and  legUlators,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  tt  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  get  elected,  is 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1938. 
Although  soma  tasprpvements  in  this  Uw 
bava  besa  BMde.  aad  more  an  possible,  the 
basic  fabric  seems  to  contain  more  holes 
than  cloth. 

■fforts  either  to  hold  down  campaign 
•pending  or  to  provide  more  effective  pub- 
licity concerning  it — the  latter  Is  now  gen- 
erally considered  the  more  useful  approach — 
•epeatedly  run  up  against  t  wo  major  dUBc\il- 
ttes :  One  is  that  any  numl>er  of  separate  or- 
ganlaattons  can  be  formed  to  support  a  can- 
didate's campaign;  the  other  Is  that  llmlta- 
felona  or  outright  prohlblLlozis  upon  dona- 
tions from  big  oontrlbutorf.,  notably  corpora- 
tions and  labor  organizations,  do  not  prevent 
dispersal  af  fund^  througb  individuals  asao- 
datad  with  such  groups,  iind  even  through 
members  of  their  famiUes.  Both  thsee  legal 
dodges  tend  not  only  to  evade  the  unreal- 
istic restneUons  that  have  been  placed  upon 
campaign  spending,  but  to  conf  xise  the  public 
accounting  candidates  are  supposed  to  give 
of  where  they  get  their  eampaign  funds  and 
1k>w  they  spend  theaa. 

In  a  country  as  big  as  the  United  Statea. 
where  running  for  ofllce  in  any  sisable  con- 
atltuency  is  enormously  expensive,  it  may  be 
queatloned  whether  any  tightening  of  the 
law  governing  political  financing  from  pri- 
vate funds  wlU  really  prevent  candidates 
from  feeling  beholden  to  special  Interests. 
The  case  of  Senator  Cabk,  although  it  may  be 
unusual  In  its  seeming  transparency,  seems 
to  us  to  stiggest  the  need  for  a  change  In  the 
•ystam  ol  campaign  financing  Itself. 

For  this  reason  we  hope  the  proposed  In- 
vestigation will  consider  ths  various  propo- 
sals that  have  been  made  for  providing  cam- 
paign funds  from  public  monies,  niat  such 
an  arrangement  would  Itstif  be  dlflkmlt  to 
set  up  and  administer  fairly  and  efficiently 
we  are  well  aware.  That  it  Is  a  radical  re- 
form unlikely  to  be  adopted  overnight  is  self- 
•vldant.   But  la  principle  ve  do  believe  that 


fcianring  pdlltlcal  eontasta  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury  would  be  a  long  step  toward  the 
prevention  <tf  oligarchy  and  the  preservation 
of  Amsrlcam 


FIOHT  AGAINST  MENTAL  IIJLME8&— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  March  22, 1956. 

The  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DakiklI  was  added  as  an  additional 
eosponsor  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(8.  Con.  Res.  73)  relative  to  fight  against 
mental  illness  and  to  observe  National 
Mental  Health  Week,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Smathxbs  on  March  22,  1956. 


INCREASED  CONSUMPTION  OF 
MILK— RELEASES  BT  MILK  IN- 
DUSTRY   FOUNDATION 

Mr.  WHEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  receive  from  Col.  Benjamin 
F.  Castle,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  two  im- 
portant releases  from  that  fine  (M'gani- 
sation  emphasizing  the  Importance  of 
increased  voluntary  consumption  by  the 
American  ];>eople  of  fluid  milk. 

There  is,  for  example.  Included  a  vital 
reference  to  the  fact  that.  If  we  Ameri- 
cans drank  but  2  ounees  o(  milk  more 
per  day,  we  would  consume  our  total 
annual  production  of  milk.  Right  now, 
America  is  only  13th  among  nati<X)s  of 
the  world  in  our  per  capita  consumption 
of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  text  of  these 
two  helpful  releases  and  ask  tmantmous 
consent  that  they  be  reprinted  in  the 
body  of  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

llnJE  Iwbusibt  LBADca  Uboes  Uoax  Auvss-hb- 
nn  To  Snx  ifixs  Sttrplus 

FSKNCH  LICK.  IND..  BfaTCh  IS. — A  leader 
of  AmerlcalB  fluid  milk  Industry  today  called 
upon  milk  deklers  throughout  the  Nation 
to  concentrate  unprecedented  advertising 
and  merchandising  efforts  in  the  next  S 
months  to  assist  dairy  farmers  and  Govern- 
ment as  the  annual  springtime  upsurge  tai 
milk  production  takes  place. 

"In  this  period  of  high  production,  when 
farm  prices  for  milk  are  dropping,  the  farmer 
will  be  appreciative  of  our  efforts  to  sell 
mere  fluid  milk  because  that  will  help  to 
support  his  price  by  the  best  price-support 
device  ever  Invented — ^market  demand."  said 
C.  Raymond  Brock,  of  New  Haven.  Conn., 
president  of  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
an  International  association  of  fluid  milk 
proceason  and  distributors.  He  spoke  at  the 
38th  annual  meeting  here  of  the  Indiana 
Dairy  Products  Association. 

"We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  annual 
upsurge  in  milk  production  that  hlstarlcally 
occttfs  in  the  spring  and  summer  months." 
Brock  stated.  "Tet,  while  the  milk  supply 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  de- 
mand for  milk  and  dairy  products  remains 
relatively  constant.  Much  of  this  additional 
milk  is  destined  to  be  turned  into  butter, 
cheese,  and  dry  milk,  and  to  be  purchased 
by  Qovemment  under  prlce-eupport  pro- 
grams for  these  three  commodities.  Tlie 
months  of  top  milk  production  also  are 
months  In  which  Government  outlays  for 
price-support  purpo— a  are  high. 


lEvery  quart  of  this  milk  that  we  dealers 
can  sell  in  addition  to  our  present  volume 
will  reduce  the  amount  ot  milk  that  has  to 
be  JDade  into  ttutSsr.  shssss.  and  powdei' 
purchased  by  the  aovemaaent.  Thla  will 
provide  direct  beneflts  to  the  Government 
and  to  taxpayers. 

"But  It  wlU  mean  a  great  deal  more  also. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  classified  price 
system  by  which  the  farmer  is  ^tML  tpe  his 
milk,  it  will  mean  more  money  for  the^  dairy 
farmers.  Dairy  farmers  receive  a  higher 
price  for  the  milk  that  is  consumed  as  fluid 
milk  than  they  do  f<»-  the  milk  that  is  pur- 
chased for  manufacturing  purposes. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  figures 
for  1956,  we  would  have  to  Increase  per 
capita  milk  consumption  In  the  United 
States  by  less  than  3  otmees  per  day  to 
consume  our  total  annual  pnxxluction  of 
milk.  This  goal  is  within  our  reach,  if  we 
properly  organise  and  orient  our  merchan- 
dising efforts. 

"I  urge  milk  dealers,  in  this  period  of  In- 
creasing production,  to  Increase  the  ratio 
of  their  advertising  expenditures  at  the  local 
level,  in  order  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
this  medium  for  resolving  our  under- 
consumption problem.  I  urge  local  groups 
of  deal«v  to  unite  their  efforts  and  adver- 
tise cooperatively  in  local  newqjapers  and 
over  local  radio  and  television  stations. 
The  Impact  of  such  collective  efforts  can  be 
many  times  that  of  individual  efforts,  in  a 
special  program  of  this  kind." 

Noting  that  "Americans  are  not  drinking 
as  much  milk  as  sound  dietary  oonsldera- 
tlona  require."  Mr.  Broek  stated  that  "It 
Is  time  to  stop  talking  about  a  milk  surplus 
and  talk  about  and  do  sc»nethlng  about 
underconsumption  of  milk." 


Daimt     F 


Pbaxbkd     rtM    Gains  ,  v 
BmcnofCT 

PnuasAif,  Wash.,  March  16.— Dairy  facaaera 
today  are  leamtng  to  produce  more  efllclently 
and  so  to  provide  milk  at  lower  cost  to 
their. city  cousins.  Kmest  B.  Kellogg  today 
reported  in  a  talk  at  the  Institute  of  Dairy- 
ing held  at  the  State  College  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Milk  Indus- 
try Foundation  of  Washington.  D.  C,  was 
discussing  surplus  milk  problems  facing  the 
dai^  indus^  and  took  as  his  subject 
Whither  the  Dairy  Dither. 

"The  United  States  farm  population  in 
2956  Is  only  about  IS  percent  of  the  total 
population — In  1940,  the  farm  population 
was  23  percent  of  the  total — but  the  13  per- 
cent is  creating  a  surplus  of  farm  producta. 
This  is  phenomenal  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind." Mr.  Kellogg  told  the  dairy  group. 

"The  family-sized  dairy  farm  in  prewar 
years  had  about  30  cows  in  the  milking 
string"  the  speaker  said.  "We  can  expect 
the  future  family-sised  dairy  farm  to  have 
40  to  60  cows,  and  the  farmer  to  do  the 
chores  In  the  same  amount  of  time  as  today. 

"What  Is  the  solution  to  this  production 
problem?  Lower  prices  will  not  help  because 
we  aa  a  liation  are  eating  better  than  ever 
before — ^too  weU  for  noany  of  ua.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  10-percent  drop  In  milk 
price  Increases  consumption  by  ony  2  per- 
cent. This  is  too  costly  an  Increase. 
Through  advertising  and  promotion  we  are 
changing  the  American  diet — reducing  the 
starchea  and  Increasing  the  proteins.  Milk 
Is  benefitting  from  this  change. 

"Interesting  things  are  going  on  in  dla- 
tribution,"  Mr.  Kellogg  pointed  out.  "In 
many  ways,  we  are  reducing  labor  hours. 
Three-day-a-week  home  deliveries  of  milk 
have  paralleled  expansion  of  labor-saving 
self -service  grocory  stores.  Processing  oper- 
ations have  been  streamlined.  Wage  rates 
have  risen.  More  tntareatlngly,  many  serv- 
lees  have  been  added. 
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"Our  miMt  ImpcBtant  Job  It  to  proTld* 
tb«  customer  a  product  tbm  wants  st  »  prlc* 
nbm  can  and  will  pay.  She  la  buying  milk 
at  current  price*  In  larger  quantities  than 
In  prewar  days  and  In  larger  quantities  tban 
last  year. 

"The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  rep<xts 
that,  at  today's  wages,  the  average  worUng- 
man  works  7  minutes  to  earn  the  price  of  a 
quart  of  milk.  In  1954  he  worked  8  minutes. 
In  1M7  It  took  10  minutes  of  work.  And  In 
that  prosperous  year  of  1929  he  labored  15 
minutes  to  earn  the  14.  cents  It  required  to 
buy  a  q\iart  of  milk.  Have  we  made  prog- 
ress?" 

Mr.  Kellogg  said  that  the  dairy  farmer 
wants  and  deserves  a  price  for  his  milk  that 
will  suable  his  standard  of  living  to  rise  along 
with  that  of  his  city  customers,  but  the  price 
should  not  be  so  high  as  to  discourage  con- 
sumption, encourage  substitution  of  com- 
petitive foods  or  discourage  the  development 
of  more  efficiency  In  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

"Thm  consumer  has  many  Interests  In  this 
plcttire."  he  said.  "She  wants  a  bargain  and 
needs  to  be  told  what  a  bargain  she  Is  now 
getting,  and  why." 


EAST-WEST  TRADE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  that 
some  Democratic  leaders  are  endeavor- 
ing to  make  an  Issue  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  United  States  deals  with  14  of 
Its  allies  in  controlling  or  decontrolling 
Tarious  items  which  are  essential  so  far 
as  Soviet  Russia  is  concerned.  Under 
the  circumstances.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  country  should  have  the  benefit, 
through  the  Concpcssional  Rkcobo,  of 
the  statements  made  yesterday  by  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Herbert 
Hoover.  Jr..  before  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

All  of  us  will  recall  that  during  the  last 
World  War  Soviet  Russia  received  from 
the  United  States,  imder  lend-lease, 
more  than  $11  billion  worth  of  supplies — 
airplanes,  trucks,  guns,  lathes,  and  other 
kinds  of  equipment — which  were  made  a 
part  of  the  Soviet  enterprise  in  the  war. 
Not  only  did  we  give  Soviet  Russia  $11 
billion  worth  of  material  and  supplies. 
but  we  made  an  enemy  of  Soviet  Russia 
In  the  bargain. 

The  American  people  were  not  made 
aware  of  all  the  lend-lease  supplies  which 
were  given  to  Soviet  Russia.  That  in- 
formation is  held  by  the  Departments 
of  the  Government  to  be  classified.  At 
various  times  I  have  requested  the  infor- 
mation, but  I  have  been  told  that  it  is 
not  available  because  it  is  classified. 

The  work  which  is  being  carried  on  to- 
day by  a  committee  of  the  United  States 
Government  Jointly  with  representatives 
of  14  other  nations  is  the  work  of  a  vol- 
untary organization.  Tlie  United  States 
Is  attempting  to  control  the  shipment  of 
as  many  items  as  possible,  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  going  to  Soviet  Russia. 
We  have  succeeded  in  controlling  about 
200  items,  and  approximately  200  other 
items  have  been  decontrolled.  Ob- 
viously, these  efforts  are  being  used  as 
an  argument  to  end  any  foreign  aid. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  NaUon  will  want  to  know 
how  this  voluntary  organization  op- 
erates. I  think  they  will  have  a  very 
good  understanding  of  the  agreements 


when  they  have  read  the  two  statements 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  statements  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state* 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoKo.  as  follows: 

Statsmskt  or  Hon.  SntCLAia  Wbks,  Sscbs- 

TABT     OW     COMMKaCS,     BSVOaS    THB     SBMATB 

PxaiCANSMT  StTScoMMrrrsB  on   iNTBSnOA- 
TioNs,  CoMMrrm  on  Oovcsnicknt  Otiba- 

TION8.  ICONOAT.  Masch  26.   195S 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  make  It  abco- 
lutely  clear  to  the  public  that  your  Inquiry 
on  Kast-West  trade  controU  has  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever  to  the  United  States  export 
controls  on  goods  shipped  from  the  United 
States.  We  have  our  own  controU  and  they 
are  not  In  question.  Tour  Inquiry  relates 
solely  to  the  things  which  our  allies  ship  In 
East-West  trade.  It  relates  to  the  voluntary 
multinational  controls  set  up  by  our  allies 
In  agreement  with  us.  There  is  no  power  on 
earth  to  maintain  these  International  con- 
trols on  a  single  Item  except  the  power  of 
persuasion. 

I  desire  to  make  another  thing  clear  at  the 
very  outset.  It  has  been  stated  by  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  and  reported  In 
the  press  that  the  administration  has  placed 
a  veil  of  secrecy  over  these  International 
controls  and  has  refused  to  give  the  facts 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact. 
We  have  given  to  the  subcommittee  In  pub- 
lic session  the  Items  which  were  wholly  de- 
leted from  the  International  list  m  1954. 
and  a  great  deal  of  additional  material  as 
hereinafter  related. 

We  have  also  offered  to  provide  to  the  rub- 
committee  In  executive  sesGlon.  closed  to 
Communist  ears,  the  whole  picture  of  the 
1954  International  trade  control  revisions. 
This  Includes  the  Battle  Act  list,  the  Items 
which  were  added  to  our  upgraded  or  down- 
graded, or  deleted  In  part  from  the  Interna- 
tional list  and  the  anal  international  list 
Itself,  and  the  reasons  why  these  actions 
were  taken. 

The  subcommittee  has  declined  to  proceed 
in  this  manner  deeplte  the  fact  that  this 
material  is  classified  for  nstlonal  security 
reasons  and  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  this 
very  same  material  has  already  been  trans- 
mitted to  six  committees  of  the  Congress  on 
a  classified  basis  and  accepted  by  them  on 
that  basis.  In  accordance  with  customary  and 
traditional  procedures  with  respect  to  secu- 
rity Information. 

You  have  further  requested  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  supply  to  your  subcommittee 
the  working  papers  of  the  Joint  Operating 
Committee,  a  subordinate  Interagency  work- 
ing advisory  group,  and  or  lu  recommenda- 
tions to  higher  authority  in  the  executive 
branch. 

The  responsible  heads  of  the  interested 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Inter- 
national Cooi>eratlon  AdminUtraUon.  have 
carefully  considered  this  matter,  and  we  have 
determined  that  the  release  of  this  Informa- 
tion and  these  documents  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest,  not  only  because  the 
information  Is  classified  for  the  purpose  of 
withholding  It  from  the  Soviet  bloc  but  also 
becaxise  these  Internal  operations  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  are  protected  from  Invasion  by 
the  historic  doctrine  of  sei>aration  of  powers. 
I  am  sure  that  your  subcommittee  fully 
appreciates  that  the  entire  subject  of  multi- 
national trade  controls  Involves  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States.  Every  step 
we  take — from  the  Initial  research  of  sub- 
ordinate technicians  to  the  final  determlca- 
tion  of  policy  and  action  by  the  responsible 
heads  of  the  executive  branch  agencies — Is 
designed   to   further  our   foreign   relations. 


And  foreign  relations  are  a  means  by  which 
this  Oovemment  safeguards  our  own  welfare 
by  strengthening  free  world  unity  and  de- 
fense and  advancing  toward  a  Just  and  en- 
dtulng  peace. 

The  Joint  Operating  Committee  was  set  up 
in  1964  by  the  interested  departments  of  the 
Government  to  conduct  research  and  develop 
facts  and  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  International  negotiations  which  would 
thereafter  be  conducted  between  the  repre- 
sentative* of  the  Allied  nations  In  Paris  in 
1954.  RepreeenUtlves  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment, the  Defense  Department,  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  (now  the  International  Co- 
operation AdnUnlstratlon ) ,  and  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  hsvlng  knowledge  or  In- 
telligence on  the  subject,  such  as  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  appointed  employees  to 
sit  on  this  Committee. 

The  end  product  of  the  Joint  Operating 
Conunlttee  with  respect  to  any  Item  under 
consideration  for  control  was  to  make  a  rec- 
onunendatlon  to  higher  authority  In  the 
United  States  Government.  It  operated  un- 
der close  policy  gtildance  and  criteria  laid 
down  in  advance  by  higher  authority  In  the 
United  States  Government. 

Specifically,  the  Joint  Operating  Commit- 
tee recommendations  went  to  the  Deputy 
Battle  Act  Administrator  In  the  Foreign  Op« 
eratlons  Administration,  who  was  the  Chair- 
man of  a  higher  level  policy  group,  the  Eco- 
nomic Defense  Advisory  Committee,  com- 
prised of  officials  from  these  Intereeted  de- 
partments and  agencies.  These  matters  were 
under  further  review  at  still  higher  levels  In 
the  Government,  by  the  Battle  Act  Adminis- 
trator and  the  National  Security  Council. 
When  finally  determined,  the  position  which 
the  United  States  would  take  on  a  particular 
commodity  or  group  of  conunodltles.  as  a 
minimum  position,  would  be  placed  in  line 
for  negotiation  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  international  conference  then  In  ses- 
sion abroad,  normally  through  regular  Stat* 
Department  channels  customsrlly  employed 
In  such  international  negotiations.  Literally, 
there  was  no  list  of  JOC  recommendations,  as 
this  was.  and  Is,  a  matter  of  continuing  re- 
view by  Item  or  group  of  items. 

Now.  In  respect  to  your  Investigation,  I 
am  sure  thst  you  will  sgree  with  me  that. 
Insofar  as  possible,  we  should  not  give  the 
Communists  even  a  scrap  of  Information 
which  would  be  of  significant  value  to  them 
In  the  cold  war.  any  more  then  we  should  let 
them  have  commodities  of  strategic  algnlfl* 
cance. 

If  closely  guarded  Information  1*  publi- 
cized In  open  hearing  the  entire  proceedings 
can  be  observed  by  agents  of  hostile  powers 
and  the  entire  public  record  can  be  reported 
abroad  by  representative*  of  tlM  Communist 
press. 

Because  we  do  not  intend  to  glv*  to  poten- 
tial enemlee  Information  which  they  could 
use  to  our  detriment,  we  are  constrained  to 
classify  certain  trade  control  Information 
for  nstlonal  security  reasons. 

This  classified  Informstlon  Includes  th* 
International  list  as  flnslly  negotiated  in 
1954.  It  Includes  the  BatUe  Act  lUt.  It 
Includee  the  recommendations  and  working 
papers  of  the  Joint  Operstlng  Committee. 
These  recommendations  and  working  papers 
are  clssslfled  for  national  security  reasons. 
They  contsin  the  strategic  reasons  for  con- 
trol or  decontrol.  Intelligence  dsta  derived 
from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
other  sources,  top  secret  higher  policy  pspers 
by  which  the  Joint  Operating  Committee  was 
guided  In  Its  work  and  studies,  evaluations 
and  recommendations  embodying  materials 
of  this  charscter.  Additional  reasons  and 
Illustrations  could  doubtlees  be  provided  In 
executive  seeslon. 

Now  If  these  working  papers  and  recom- 
mendations, or  their  contents,  were  noade 
pubUc.  we  would   bare  to  the  CommunUt 
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nations  some  of  our  secret  Icnowledge  of 
their  needs  and  deficiencies  and  those  of  our 
allies  and  ourselves. 

We  would  tell  them  our  own  strategic  and 
short  supply  reasoxu  tat  control  or  de- 
controL 

We  would  advise  them  of  the  things  which 
a  subordinate  working  group  In  the  United 
States  Government,  guided  by  closely 
guarded  high  policy  directives,  thought  our 
allies  should  Jointly  control  and  the  de- 
gree of  controL 

To  some  extent  we  would  impart  to  th* 
Soviets  the  exact  status  and  description  of 
controlled  Items,  the  amounts  of  quotas 
where  quotas  were  Involved,  the  items  which 
should  be  placed  on  the  so-called  watch 
list  for  Intelligence  reasons. 

We  would  publicise  for  the  benefit  of  po- 
tential enemies  the  thoughts,  recommenda- 
tions, advices,  and  working  papers  of  sub- 
ordinates who  worked  for  those  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  who  held  and  exercised  ac- 
tion responsibility. 

Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Operating  Com- 
mittee and  other  similsr  advisory  materials, 
discussions,  and  working  papers  of  subordi- 
nates In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment there  are  additional  reasons  why 
the  release  of  such  materials  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  these  materials  are  also  clssslfled 
for  national  security  reasons. 

Theee  communications  are  the  confidential 
internal  oommunicatlons  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  its  Internal  work- 
ing papers  protected  by  the  historic  separa- 
tion of  powers  in  our  Oovemment.  one  of 
the  constitutional  foundation  stones  of  this 
Republic. 

At  every  level  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  issues  are  vigorously  de- 
bated and  It  is  human  natiirc  that  there  will 
be  sharp  differences  of  opinion.  The  same 
thing  I  am  sure  happens  In  the  executive 
sessions  of  this  committee.  It  happens  in 
the  latemal  deliberations  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Does  the  Congress  or  the  Court  offer 
such  dlsciission  to  public  scrutiny? 

Among  such  operations  are  preliminary 
research,  undigested  data  subject  to  later 
appraisal,  early  drafts  of  memorandum  as 
yet  unchecked  for  errors,  incomplete  sur- 
veys which  give  only  a  fractional  part  of 
the  final  report,  and  other  Initial  thinking 
and  recommendations  which  must  later  be 
revised  end  perfected  or  overruled  because 
of  new  facts  or  circumstances.  Revelation 
of  such  embryonic  data  ripped  from  context 
would  give  an  utterly  false  picture  of  a 
situation. 

All  of  lu  want  the  unbiased  and  candid 
advice  of  our  staffs  and  subordinates.  No 
organization,  no  government,  no  military 
commander  could  operate  efficiently  if  all 
the  scraps  of  psper  and  advices  and  rec- 
ommendations of  staffs  and  subordinates 
were  to  be  cast  in  the  public  view.  If  this 
were  done  it  would  no  longer  be  poeslble 
for  those  charged  with  action  to  obtain  can- 
did and  energetic  expressions  of  opinion  at 
advisory  levels  In  the  Government.  Rather 
it  might  create  among  subordinates  a  yes- 
man  complex  or  a  fear  of  standing  by  one's 
own  sincere  convictions. 

This  mstter  has  been  well  stated  in  a  re- 
cent court  decision  (appeal  of  the  United 
SUtes  Securities  and  Exchange  Oommlsslon, 
236  Fed.  ad  at  p.  519)  as  foUows: 

'"Ui.  Justice  Clark,  when  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, stated  in  his  manual  on  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  that  the  internal  op- 
eration of  a  governmental  agency  Is  not  a 
matter  of  official  record,  nor  are  Intraagency 
reports  of  Investigations  such,  reflecting  as 
they  do  research  and  analysis  preliminary 
to  official  action:  and  that,  in  view  of  their 
nature,  they  must  commonly  be  kept  confi- 
dential. 


"ICr.  Justice  Jackson,  when  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  one  of  his  opinions  (40  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.  45) .  declared  that  the  courts  have  held 
repeatedly  that  they  wni  not  and  cannot 
require  the  executive  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment to  produce  papers  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Executive,  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  to  produce;  and  that 
this  determination  is  for  the  Executive  and 
not  for  the  courts.  He  dted  numerous  case*, 
beginning  with  JTarbury  t.  Madison  (1 
Cranch  187.  109  2  L.  Ed.  00) ,  and  including 
Boslce  V.  Comingort,  supra." 

Certainly  the  JOC  recommendations  and 
material  supporting  them  are  interagency 
papers,  oertalnly  confidential  in  every  aspect 
of  their  reasoning  and  development  of  a 
final  particular  recommendation — an  Inter- 
agency working  paper. 

This  doctrine  of  the  constitutional  sepa- 
ration of  powers  of  the  three  branches  of  our 
Government  has  been  upheld  by  every  ad- 
ministration since  Washington's  time.  The 
words  of  President  Tyler  are  particularly 
pertinent  to  the  matter  at  hand: 

'Tn  the  courts  of  that  country  from  which 
we  derive  our  great  principle  of  Individual 
liberty  and  the  rules  of  evidence.  It  Is  well 
settled,  and  the  doctrine  has  been  fully  rec- 
ognized In  this  country,  that  a  minister  of 
the  Crown  or  the  head  of  a  department  can 
not  be  compelled  to  produce  any  papers,  or 
to  disclose  any  transactions  relating  to  the 
executive  functions  of  the  Government 
which  he  declares  are  confidential,  or  such 
as  the  public  interest  requires  should  not 
be  divulged;  and  the  persons  who  have  been 
the  channels  of  communication  to  officers 
of  the  State  are  in  like  manner  protected 
from  the  disclosure  of  their  names.  Other 
Instances  of  privileged  communications 
might  be  enumerated,  if  it  were  deemed 
necessary.  These  principles  are  as  applica- 
ble to  evidence  sought  by  a  legislature  as  to 
that  required  by  court." 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  cases  on 
record  in  wiiich  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  Government  has  used  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  uphold  the  public  interest. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  itself  has  rec- 
ognized and  upheld  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine  and  has  refused,  in  accordance  with 
historic  practice,  to  comply  with  a  District 
Court  subpoena  requesting  that  it  produce 
In  Court  its  Internal  records,  interoffice  com- 
munications and  other  material,  including 
records  of  the  executive  sessions  of  com- 
mittees. For  a  recent  illustration  of  this, 
I  refer  you  to  the  Concizssionai.  Rxcokd,  vol- 
ume 96,  part  1,  page  565,  in  which  reference  Is 
made  to  a  resolution  on  this  subject  adopted 
by  the  Hoxise  in  1946,  as  follows: 

"Jte50{vrd.  That  by  the  privilege  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  docxmientary  charac- 
ter under  the  control  and  in  possession  of 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  can,  t>y  the 
mandate  or  process  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or 
possession  but  by  its  permission.** 

After  further  review  of  these  precedents 
and  after  serious  study  and  consideration  of 
the  internal  docinnents  and  discussions  In 
question.  Including  also  the  question  of  se- 
curity classification,  the  executive  depart- 
ments concerned  have  determined  that  their 
release  and  publication  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest. 

This  determination  also  underlies  the  de- 
partmental orders  of  March  5.  1956,  and  the 
letter  from  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  to  this  committee  dated  Feb- 
ruary 30,  1956,  and  concurred  in  by  the  in- 
terested agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  that  our  unwUl- 
ingneas  to  lay  bare  security  Information  and 
executive  confidnces  to  a  watching  enemy 
does  not  stem  from  imworthy  impulses  or 
petty  differences. 

I  believe  that  the  fun  record  of  our  co- 
operation with  this  conunlttee  will  convince 
the  Congress  and  the  public  that  the  depart- 


ments have  given  you  alraady  the  facts  of 
this  Govemment'a  policy  and  action  on 
East-West  intematiooal  trade  controU. 

Let  m*  refresh  your  memory  with  a  few 
tangible  asnvances  of  our  eontinuous  desire 
to  cooperate  with  your  comn^Htee,  consistent 
with  our  national  interest  and  our  consti- 
tutional duty.  As  concrete  evidence  I  cU* 
that: 

1.  Niunerous  Government  witnesses  have 
ai^>eared  befmw  your  sulxxunmlttee  In  open 
and  la  executive  se*Blon.  many  of  them  re- 
peatedly. 

2.  There  have  been  Innumerable  intor- 
vlews  by  your  staffs  of  personnel  in  the 
executive  branch  In  person  or  by  telephone. 

3.  A  large  volunae  of  material  has  been 
sent  to  your  subcommittee — trade  statistics 
I>oth  of  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
vis-a-vls  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  a  host  at  other 
pertinent  matters. 

4.  A  lai^  numbo:  of  top  Government  offi- 
cials have  appeared  before  your  subcoounlt- 
tee  to  inform  it  of  theee  events  to  the  extent 
they  could  in  public  'session — ^besides  my- 
self. Assistant  Secretary  of  Conunerce  Mc- 
Clellan.  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Anderson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Smith,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Herbert  Hoover.  Jr..  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Kalijarvi.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Gray,  Director  of  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  Holllster, 
Harold  E.  Stassen.  Battle  Act  Administra- 
tor In  1954,  and  others. 

5.  We  have  given  to  the  subcomsnlttee  In 
open  session  a  list  of  the  items  wholly  de- 
leted from  the  international  lists  in  1954. 
and  have  offered  to  give  the  subconunittee 
through  responsible  officials  in  executive  ses" 
slon  and  on  a  classified  basis  those  Items 
which  were  added  to  the  list  or  which  wer* 
upgraded  or  downgraded  in  degree  of  con- 
trol, or  which  were  deleted  as  a  result  of 
redefinition,  in  the  1954  negotiations,  and 
the  international  Ust  itself.  Tliese  offers 
have  never  been  taken  up. 

Let  me  say  with  all  due  respect  and  can- 
dor. It  seems  very  Inconsistent  for  the  sub- 
ccMnmlttee,  in  one  breath  to  accuse  the  de- 
partments of  withholding  proper  Informa- 
tion and.  in  the  next  breath,  to  refuse  to 
permit  us  to  give  full  details — including 
classified  data — in  executive  session. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  exec- 
utive departments  have  cooperated  with  this 
subcommittee  to  the  very  fullest  extent  con- 
sistent with  our  constitutional  duties,  the 
national  security,  and  the  public  interest. 

Statsicknt  bt  Unsxb  Secbztabt  or  G^tatb 
Hebbebt  HoovzB,  Jb.,  BxroBx  tbx  Senatb 
Pebmanent  SxTBComcrrrEE  on  Ihvestica- 
nONB.  MONDAT,  BCabch  26,  1956 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  asked  me  to  appear 
today  to  give  information  on  the  matter  of 
East- West  trade. 

At  the  outset  there  should  be  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  type  of  East-West  trade 
with  which  we 'are  here  concerned.  We  do 
not  refer  to  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Communist  bloc,  for  controls  on  our 
trade  with  the  Communists  are  not  In  ques- 
Uon. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  trad* 
between  our  allies  and  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. Ttie  only  effective  way  In  which  we 
can  control  that  trade  is  through  the  power 
of  persuasion. 

We  have  offered  to  give  your  subconunittee, 
and  we  repeat  our  offer,  all  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate Information  about  such  trade.  The 
issue  between  us  seems  to  be  that  the  sub- 
committee insists  that  all  of  this  information 
be  given  In  public  session.  We.  on  the  con- 
trary, feel  that  certain  portions  only  be  given 
to  the  Congress  on  a  classified  basis.  To 
make  this  information  public  wotild  violate 
our  agreements  with  our  allies,  and  would 
be  prejudicial  to  our  national  security  in* 
terests. 
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In  any  eonalderatloii  of  our  sjntem  of  In- 
t«m«tkmal  oontrola  tt  la  ■■■ntUU  to  mn«m. 
bar  that  tbaaa  eontrda  depend  entirely  upon 
•  cyatem  of  voluntary  cooperation  among  the 
free  nattona  of  the  Weat.  Thua.  tbe  19M 
rerlalon  of  tbe  International  Control  Llat  had 
to  be  negotiated  and  agreemant  reached  with 
an  14  of  our  alllee. 

In  thoee  negotlatlona  neither  the  ITnlted 
Statae  nor  any  of  the  other  partlclpanta  got 
everything  they  wanted.  The  SUte  Depart- 
ment, aa  well  aa  the  other  intereated  De- 
partmenta.  waa  not  happy  to  lee  many  Items 
deleted  from  the  control  list.  By  the  same 
token,  some  of  our  alllee  were  not  happy  to 
see  some  Items  retained.  We  did  succeed  In 
retaining  on  the  list  highly  strategic  Items 
which  could  not  be  controlled  succeesfully 
without  International  agreement.  We  also 
aoeeeeded  In  Achieving  our  other  major  ob- 
jective, the  setting  up  of  a  more  effective 
anforeement  system.  Without  sgreement 
among  all  15  nations,  tt  would  not  have  been 
poealble  to  have  any  International  control 
Hat  at  all. 

Thoa  all  the  reaponslble  agencies  are  In  full 
aupport  of  Governor  Stassen's  statement  that 
the  lOM  negotlatlona  achieved  a  net  security 
advantage  for  the  United  States,  under  all 
the  clrcumstancee  then  prevailing,  and  that 
the  reeults  were  in  the  beet  intereats  of  the 
united  SUtee. 

Some  critlclam  has  been  directed  during 
the  course  of  these  hearings  at  our  allies  for 
the  poeitlon  taken  by  them  with  regard  to 
Saat-Weat  trade  controls.  They,  aa  well  aa 
we.  were  seeking  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
the  beneficial  effects  of  peaceful  trade  and 
the  dangers  of  unreatrlcted  trade  In  strategic 
Itema.  Sometimes  we  disagreed,  as  free  na- 
tions often  do,  as  to  where  to  strike  that 
balance.  Our  negotiations  In  1»54  were  on 
the  whole  a  successful  effort  to  resolve  this 
problem. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  have 
been  more  successful  If  we  had  u&ed  more 
than  the  power  of  persuasion.  President 
Baenhower  answered  that  contention  on  De- 
cember a.  1953.  as  follows: 

"The  easiest  thing  to  do  with  great  power 
la  to  abuse  It.  to  use  It  to  excess.  This  most 
powerful  of  the  free  nations  must  not  permit 
Itself  to  grow  weary  of  the  proceases  of  nego- 
tiation and  adjustment  that  are  fundamental 
to  freedom.  If  It  should  turn  impatiently 
to  coercion  of  other  free  nations,  our  brsnd 
of  coercion,  so  far  as  our  friends  are  con- 
cerned, would  be  a  mark  of  the  Imperialist 
rather  than  of  the  leader." 

During  the  course  of  this  Investigation, 
eompuinu  have  been  made  that  the  ezecu- 
tlve  branch  has  withheld  Information  about 
the  1054  negotiations  which  the  Congress  has 
a  right  to  know.  I  do  not  think  the  record 
Will  sustain  that  point. 

On  February  14  I  appeared  before  your  sub- 
eommtttee  In  executive  session.  I  offered  full 
cooperation  to  the  Bubcommlttee.  and  ex- 
plained that  much  of  the  information  sought 
could  only  be  given  In  executive  session  In 
order  to  protect  o\u  national  security.  The 
subcommittee  did  not  respond  to  that  offer, 
but  Instead  proceeded  with  open  hearings. 

Therefore,  on  February  ao  a  letter  was  sent 
to  the  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Defense,  and  Commerce,  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. That  letter  Is  In  the  record  of  these 
hearings.  It  pointed  out  that  moet  of  the 
documents  Involved  In  these  International 
negotiations  were  classified  and  highly  sensi- 
tive, and  that  they  Involved  our  relatione 
with  our  govemmenta.  It  waa  further 
atated  that  In  many  Instaneea  we  had  given 
*  'pacific  commitment  to  keep  the  participa- 
tion of  a  particular  nation  In  this  program 
aecret.  The  letter  concluded  that,  for  these 
reasons,  the  international  lUt  could  not  be 
made  public,  but  full  information  aa  to 
Items  on  the  list  could  be  offered  to  the  sub- 
committeee  In  execuUva  aeaaloa  and  on  a 
classlfled  ' 


In  a  further  effort  to  clarify  our  poaltlon. 
a  letter  waa  addreaaed  to  the  chairman  on 
ICarch  33.  pointing  out  that  the  Information 
already  offered  would  give  the  suboommlttee. 
on  a  claaalfled  baala.  every  Item  on  the  in- 
ternational list.  I  would  like  to  enter  that 
letter  Into  the  record  at  thla  time.  It  stated 
we  were  ready  to  give  the  subcommittee  the 
list  Itself  on  a  claaalfled  basis  and  to  discuss 
the  1954  revisions  of  that  list  with  the  sub- 
committee in  executive  seealon. 

Our  requeet  la  not  unuaual.  We  are  only 
aaking  to  follow  the  same  procedxire  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  committees  of  the  Con- 
greea.  In  mattara  involving  foreign  rela- 
tions, officials  from  the  responaible  depart- 
ments meet  In  executive  seealon  on  frequent 
occasions  with  the  appropriate  congreeaional 
commltteea  to  teetify  on  classlfled  matters 
that  affect  the  national  Intereet.  That  la 
all  that  la  being  requeeted  In  thla  instance. 
We  believe  that  this  position  la  eeaential 
If  a  system  of  International  trade  controla 
la  to  be  maintained.  That  system  reata  on 
a  voluntary  agreement  among  ourselvee  and 
14  of  our  allies.  When  the  agreement  was 
negotiated  in  1954.  It  was  decided  by  the  15 
negoUatlng  countrlea  that  the  International 
list  and  the  negotiaUons  which  established 
It  were  to  be  classlfled.  Some  of  our  alllea 
would  only  consent  to  participate  in  the 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  a  specific  com- 
mitment to  that  effect.  Pursuant  to  that 
agreement,  and  under  security  regulationa 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  the  inter- 
national list  and  the  doctuients  on  which 
that  list  were  based  were  classlfled. 

I  have  personally  examined  ths  documents 
Involved,  and  It  Is  my  considered  Judgment 
that  to  declaaaify  the  material  would  not 
only  be  a  breach  of  faith  which  would  be 
prejudicial  to  our  foreign  relatione,  but  that 
it  could  seriously  risk  destroying  tbm  entire 
agreement  upon  which  our  system  of  con- 
trola now  resu.  Furthermore,  it  would 
Jeopardize  our  ability  to  conduct  further 
negoUatlona  on  thla  or  any  other  subject 
in  the  future.  For  these  reasons,  the  execu- 
tive branch  must  respectfully  decline  to 
declaaaify  the  International  list.  It  U.  how- 
ever, as  stated  previously  available  to  tha 
subcommittee  on  a  classlfled  basis. 

In  arriving  at  this  ccmcluslon  a  number  of 
other    factors    had    to    be   considered.     Our 
allies   know   that   they   must   trade   If    they 
are  going  to  survive.     Many  of  them  have 
l\ad  a  subsUntial  trade  pattern  with  coun- 
tries now  within  the  Conununlst  bloc,  ex- 
tending back  over  a  period  of  a  century  or 
more.     They    are    under    consUnt    pressure 
from   their   parliament,    trade    unions    and 
Industrial    Interests    Ui   expand    their    trade 
They  regard  trade-control  lUU  as  an  obstacle 
to  tuch  expansion.     That  atutude  Is  reflected 
in  their  negotiations  with  us.     We  have  done 
our  best  to  resist  thoee  pressures.     Our  t'tfc 
would  be  made  far  m«>re  difficult  If  the  In- 
ternational list  were  published  at  tlils  time 
Another  factor  has  to  do  with  Communist 
propaganda.     East-Wet.t  trade  controU  are  a 
major  target  area  today  for  Red  propaganda. 
The  Communis U  are  seeking  every  opportu- 
nity to  divide  the  free  nations  on  this  Issue. 
Were  the  InternaUonal  list  to  be  published, 
it  would  become  a  target  for  atuck  by  Com- 
munlsu    and    left-wing   groups    within    the 
partlclpaUng  countrlee     The  combination  of 
parliamentary,    trade    union,    and    buslnsse 
preesures.  spurred  on  by  subversive  groups 
directed  by  the  Communists,  could.  In  our 
JXKlgment.  Jeopardise  Um  entire  Intemationai 
system  of  controls. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Interna- 
tional llat  Is  already  public  and  known  to 
the  SovleU.  What  Is  known  to  the  SovleU 
Is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  apeculatlon.  No 
doubt  they  do  have  some  Information  aa 
to  lUma  which  are  controlled.  That  doee 
not  seem  to  be  a  valid  reason  why  they 
ahould  be  given  all  the  informaUon. 

It  haa  also  been  contended  that  the  Brlt- 
lah  Board  of  Trade  Llat  Is  identical  to  the 


international  list.  That  contention  la  not 
correct.  The  Itema  on  the  Brltlah  llat  vary 
in  significant  details  from  those  on  the  in- 
ternational llat.  The  British  list  doee  not 
include  the  surveillance  list  nor  the  amounta 
of  the  qxuuitltatlve  control  list.  National 
lists  are  publlahed  by  a  number  of  other 
countrlea.  among  them,  the  ItaJlans.  the 
Canadians,  and  ourselvee.  None  of  theaa 
lists  are  the  same,  and  none  of  them  are  the 
Intemationai  list. 

There  Is  one  other  aapaet  of  thla  problem 
that  should  be  menUoned.  It  la  refeiied 
to  in  our  letter  of  March  23.  The  working 
papers  of  the  Joint  Operating  Committee 
are  Internal  conununlcations  and  working 
papers  of  an  advisory  nature  which  are  his- 
torically retained  within  the  exeeuUva 
branch.  Theee  fllee  and  working  papera 
we  are  not  In  a  position  to  make  avallabia 
to  tlie  eubeommlttee.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  prepared  to  diacxiaa  this  aapect 
of  the  matter  later  In  the  hearing. 

We  regret  that  the  balance  of  the  Informa- 
tion now  being  requeeted  by  your  eubeom- 
mlttee can  only  be  furnlalMd  on  a  claaalfled 
basis.  To  declaaaify  It  would  Jeopardiae  our 
foreign  relations  and  be  prejudicial  to  the 
national  Intereet.  There  la  no  effort  on  our 
part  to  withhold  from  the  Congreea  any  In- 
formation which  It  should  rightfully  have. 
Our  only  Interest  Is  to  see  to  It  that  the  In- 
formaUon la  made  available  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  protect  the  beet  intereau  of  tbe  United 
SUtea. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  re- 
peat that  we  deaire  to  cooperate  with  your 
committee,  to  \to»  fullest  extent  possible,  in 
your  consideration  of  this  Important  subject. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  thg 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr  LANOER  I  notice  that  the  Sena- 
tor said  the  United  States  gave  Sll  blllioa 
worth  of  material  to  Soviet  Russia.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  waa  not  the  amount 
nearer  $12  billion? 

Mr.  BENDER.  Perhaps  It  waa  near«r 
tl3  billion  than  $11  billion.  If  so.  I  made 
an  understatement:  but  It  is  better  to 
understate  than  to  overstate. 

At  any  rate,  the  United  SUtes  bought 
for  itself  an  enemy  which  has  been  mak- 
ing war  on  us  constantly. 

Our  country  Is  not  now  doing  business 
with  Russia.  We  regret  that  some  of  our 
allies  are.  AH  we  can  do  and  are  doing 
Is  to  use  every  means  possible  to  persuadg 
them  to  mend  their  ways. 


THE  DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  IN  THE  SCHOOL  CASES- 
DECLARATION  OF  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PRINCIPLES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  for  net  to  exceed  7  minutes  on  a 
matter  which  I  feel  is  of  some  impor- 
tance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is 
recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  two  weeks  ago  many  of  us 
were  greatly  concerned  to  hear  a  dis- 
tinguished colleague  of  ours  present  to 
the  Senate  the  so-calied  manifesto  that 
had  been  prepared  and  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  from  our  Southern  States.  This 
manifesto  related  to  segregation  In  the 
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school.^,  and  especlaUy  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  May  17,  1954.  I  have 
been  giving  this  manifesto  careful  study 
ever  since. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  firmly  In  our 
form  of  government  and  the  separation 
of  powers  between  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  arms  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  believe,  also,  that  the^ Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  interpreting 
the  Constitution.  I  believe,  thereforp. 
that  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on  May 
17, 1954,  determining  that  segregation  in 
our  schools  was  unconstitutional  under 
the  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
is  the  latest  word  on  this  subject,  and 
should  be  respected  by  all  law  abiding 
citizens. 

In  making  the  foregoing  statement  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  problem.  I  commend  the 
signers  of  the  manifesto  for  the  moder- 
ation of  the  language  they  used  in  ques- 
tioning the  validity  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  and  in  urging  a  quiet,  imemo- 
tlonal  approach  to  the  solving  of  the 
problem  which  troubles  them.  There  is 
no  evidence  in  this  document  of  rebel- 
lion; there  is  no  evidence  of  any  inten- 
tion to  divide  our  country.  The  spirit  of 
the  manifesto  is  moderate  and  is  re- 
spected by  all  of  us.  even  those  of  us  who 
completely  disagree  with  its  substance 
and  purpose.  We  can  be  truly  thankful 
that  the  violence  and  bloodshed  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  are  not  present  in  the  contro- 
versy as  it  faces  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  the  issue  really  is 
not  primarily  one  of  law  and  its  inter- 
pretation, nor  is  it  one  of  preserving  tra- 
ditions in  the  South  that  may  have  been 
controlling  over  many  generations.  The 
real  issue  Involved  is  our  conception  of 
mankind  in  these  modem  times;  our 
recognition  that  our  Government  was 
conceived  and  brought  into  being  for  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  individual 
human  beings  who  compose  our  popula- 
tion; and  our  conviction  that  individual 
human  beings  are  not  meant  to  be  pawns 
of  the  State,  nor  are  they  meant  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  strong  simply  because  they 
are  weak  and  cannot  resist. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  presented  with 
the  question  of  whether  citizenship, 
which  is  guaranteed  to  all  our  people  by 
the  14th  amendment,  can  be  divided  so  as 
to  result  in  first-  and  second-class  citi- 
aena.  Can  we  say  today  that  any  man 
should  be  superior  to  his  fellows  in  his 
enjosrment  of  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution? Can  we  say  that  anyone  should 
properly  be  denied  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  this  great  land  of  ours? 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  century  the  Negroes  in  our  pop- 
ulation, since  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, have  advanced  steadily  upwards 
towards  the  enjojrment  of  their  rights  as 
citizens.  Real  progress  has  been  made 
and  we  all  now  feel  the  Justice  and  the 
inevitability  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
We  realize,  however,  that  because  of  the 
lack  of  equitable  opportunities  in  the 
past,  the  Negroes  in  our  population  have 
not  had  the  same  chances  as  tbe  rest 


of  us  for  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment. Therefore,  they  have  found 
themselves  in  situations  of  social  and 
economic  inferiority  with  the  consequent 
discriminations  which  inevitably  follow. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  segregation  in  public 
schools  is  unconstitutional  under  the 
equal  protection  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment,  and.  therefore,  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  find  wasrs  and  means  to  estab- 
lish equality  of  educational  opportunity 
on  a  firm  footing  without  rancor,  bit- 
terness, or  denial  of  the  principles  of 
equality. 

In  States  like  my  own — New  Jersey — 
where  there  Is  little  or  no  discrimination 
and  where  there  is  no  segregation  in 
education.  I  have  never  heard  any  com- 
plaints that  integration  in  the  schools 
had  been  detrimental  to  any  student,  or 
a  cause  of  serious  objection  by  either 
parents  or  children.  Where  we  have  ap- 
plied integration  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
or  in  our  occupations  generally  the  ex- 
periments appear  to  have  l>een  suc- 
cessful. 

If  we  have  a  faith,  as  I  have,  that  all 
human  beings  are  equal  in  the  sight  of 
Almighty  God,  we  have  a  real  challenge 
to  see  whether  in  an  understanding  way 
and  without  recourse  to  force  we  can 
find  a  reasonable  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  one  who  has  traveled  wide- 
ly abroad,  especially  in  the  Far  East, 
where  dark-skinned  people  are  in  over- 
whelming majority,  I  feel  the  problem 
which  is  before  us  in  America  may  well 
have  an  important  l)earlng  on  our  fu- 
ture foreign  relations  and  ultimately  on 
the  whole  problem  of  lasting  peace. 

The  question  then  arises.  Is  there  not 
then  a  human  approach  to  this  problem, 
an  approach  having  nothing  to  do  with 
law  or  southern  social  traditions? 

I  suggest  the  following  step  might  lie 
taken  immediately,  namely,  the  designa- 
tion by  the  President  of  a  special  com- 
mission of  outstanding  citizens,  repre- 
senting l)oth  sides  of  the  controversy,  to 
consider  unemotionally  and  objectively 
the  implications  of  the  present  conflict 
and  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  This  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  under- 
standing atmosphere. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
America  must  be  united  in  finding  the 
answer  to  this  explosive  problem. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  ISx.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry.  * 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Are  we  still 
in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
are  still  in  the  morning  hour. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


We 


DANGEROUS  INFLATION 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  Inflation  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  things  confronting  our  free 
enterprise  syston  in  the  United  States. 
Easy  money  is  often  advocated  by  those 
who  probably  want  to  help  the  litUe  fel- 
low. But  what  they  propose  would  really 
hurt  him.  Every  inflationary  action 
damages  those  with  fixed  incomes  or 
those  whose  earnings  are  from  daily  toil. 

Peacetime  inflation  must  be  kept  un- 
der control.  A  dollar  earned  10  years 
ago  purchases  only  70  percent  of  what 
It  would  buy  at  that  time. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  there  is  a  very  sound 
discussion  of  this  subject.  The  com- 
pany is  performing  a  line  service,  giving 
the  beneflt  of  its  knowledge  to  the  stock- 
holders and  its  employees,  the  great  per- 
centage of  whom  are  seriously  hurt  by 
the  inflationary  trend  in  our  country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  phase  of  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord, as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    the    report    was    ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Recobo,  as  follows: 
iNsrmrnoNALizED  iNnATioir 

Of  great  importance  to  industry  and  hence 
to  United  States  Steel  Is  the  development  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  permanent  and  alarm- 
ing peacetime  trend  of  cost  and  price  infla- 
tion. During  the  war  period.  l»40-«5. 
United  States  Steel's  employment  costs  per 
employee  hour  Increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  chart  on  this  page. 
But  in  the  10  years  since  1945  there  has  been 
an  uninterrupted  and  even  greater  rate  of 
inflation  in  tills  cost.  Over  the  whole  period, 
1940-55,  the  average  annual  increase  is  8-0 
percent  compounded. 

A  parellellng  employment  cost  inflation 
has  been  general  throughout  Industry  and 
Government.  This  has  been  reflected  in 
greater  taxes  and  mounting  prices  of  things 
purchased  by  United  States  Steel.  Thus 
United  States  Steel's  costs  other  than  em- 
ployment coets  have  risen  in  step  with  its 
employment  cost  inflation.  Dxu-ing  the  15 
years  since  1940  United  States  Steel's  total 
of  ail  costs  per  employee  hour  has  increased 
an  average  of  8.7  percent  per  annum  com- 
pounded. 

Since  it  is  impossible  for  output  per  em- 
ployee hour  to  be  Increased  at  anyttUng  lUie 
these  rates  it  has  been  necessary  from  time 
to  time — as  competition  permitted — to  raise 
steel  prices  and  thereby  pass  on  to  buyers  of 
steel  part  of  the  underlying  coet  inflation. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Imtoot  Statistics 
the  prices  of  steel  mill  products  increased 
from  1940  to  1955  by  119  percent.  None  of 
that  increase  has  resulted  in  widening  the 
percentage  spread  between  coets  and  aalea 
prices  since  United  States  Steel's  Income  as 
a  ]}ercent  of  sales  waa  less  in  1955  tlian  in 
1940.  despite  1955*8  higher  operating  rate. 

Wartine  inflation  is  characteristic  of 
American  history.  Oontinuoua  peacetime 
Inflation  is  not.  In  each  of  the  decades  im- 
mediately following  the  .War  of  1812,  the 
Civil  War  and  World  War  I,  wholeaale  jx-lces. 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labcn-  Statlatics, 
receded  to  46,  59  and  74  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  inflated  level  they  averaged  in  the 
last  war  year.    But  in  1955  such  wholeaala 
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to  iti  pwfl  at 
•wraff*  )»y\  In  IMS.  Prt—  In  tb*  taaUk 
y«yr  mlXm  Um  War  of  ISXa  wan  M  p«euit  of 
thoM  jjwfautuf  Just  httotm  that  war.  Thm 
paroratacM  for  tha  Ctrfl  War  and 
I  warn  napaitnalj,  ia»  aad  143L 
in  IMS  a^arasad  2X7  peccant  at  ttaetr  l»3»-40 
aTaraga.  Something  new  haa  appeared  In 
the  Amerlean  aeanoaay. 

Tvo  baata  vaato  at  tba  Inflationary  tend- 
aaey  aia  dlaoamlbla.  Tha  tkrst  ona  la  tha 
Inatltutlon  of  IndvaCrywtda  labor  unlona, 
headed  hy  leadara  who.  with  power  to  bring 
about  tndnatrywlda  itrfkea.  aeek  alwaya  to 
each  other  te  elefaUng  enploymeBt 
In  their  raayaeUve  indnatrtaa.  Tha 
aodal  fraoiawwk  within 
wtneh  thay  ftmrtkm  eompala  them  to  coa- 
pa%»  In  elevating  this  baalc  coat. 

Tha  oAhar  root  la  tha  OovcmmanVa  "lull 
einploymant"  policy  luider  which  tha  money 
supply  must  be  Inflated  Cast  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  Inflating  employment  coat, 
teat  that  mounting  coat  bring  about  tta  nat- 
ural result  of  pricing  eome  people  out  of  their 
Joba.  even  thoxjgh  only  tamporarUy.  It  takaa 
ever  more  dollars  to  cover  ever  rlalng  coata 
and  prtcea  tf  Industry's  full  output  la  to  ba 
purchased.  The  money  supply — people's 
bank  deposits  subject  to  check  plus  their 
pocket  currency — was  in  IMS,  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  3.7  times  what  It  was  In  IMO.  This  U 
equivalent  to  g.S  percent  per  annum  com- 
pounded. 

Tha  abuaa  of  labor  monopoly  privilege  and 
the  monetary  policy  tliat  transfers  to  the 
public  In  higher  prlcsa  the  penalty  of  that 
abuse  appear  to  be  the  main  elements  of  In- 
atltutlonallzed  Inflation.  It  would  be  most 
helpful  in  this  regard  If  those  responsible  for 
detemlnlng  wage  eocts  and  fiscal  pohclea 
were  Constantly  aware  of  the  Inflationary  po- 
tentials ot  their  dedalona. 

Tha  possibility  of  steady  cost-price  infla- 
tion creates  many  complex  problems  of  cor- 
porate adaptation  thereto.  But  overriding 
them  is  the  recurring  tendency  of  the  Infla- 
tion to  become  speculatively  explosive.  Tha 
checking  of  inflation  by  the  moneUixy  means 
available  can  and  has  resulted  In  business 
readjiutment.  If  permitted  to  go  unchecked, 
the  eventual  readjustment  would  no  doubt 
be  even  more  severe.  Readjustment,  as  pre- 
viously noted,  has  a  multiplied  Impact  on 
United  States  Steel.  In  mid- 1953  United 
States  Steel  was  operating  at  full  capacity. 
By  the  summer  of  1954  the  rate  had  fallen 
below  85  percent.  By  the  end  of  1955  opera- 
tions were  again  near  capacity.  Thus  capacity 
Is  made  alternately  to  seem  either  excessive 
or  inadequate.  This  Is  not  an  effldent  long- 
time use  by  the  Nation  of  Its  capital  Invested 
In  the  tools  of  production.  Hence  great  in- 
terest and  Importance  attach  to  restraint  of 
Inflation  which  may  be  accomplished  in  part 
through  monetary  controls. 

MomrraaT  coinaoLa 
Monetary  controls  rest  primarily  with  the 
rederal  Reserve  System,  which  Includea  the 
la  regional  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the 
Board  of  Oovemora  In  Washington.  The 
member  banks  that  serve  the  public  are 
required  by  law  to  keep  reserves  on  deposit 
with  their  respective  Reserve  banks  equal 
to  a  designated  percentage  of  their  own  de- 
poalts.  Through  purchase  or  sale  of  Oov- 
ernment  securities  (so-called  open-market 
operations),  the  Reserve  banks  have  power 
to  Increase  or  decrease  member-bank  re- 
■er^ee — to  create  "easy  "  or  "tight"  money 
conditions.  When  member-bank  reeervea 
are  Increased  beyond  thoee  required,  the 
member  banks  are  under  preeaure  to  use 
these  excess  reserves  In  loans,  if  poaalble.  or 
In  the  purchase  of  securities.  Such  actions 
generally  result  In  k>wer  Interest  ratea  and 
an  increase  In  member-bank  depoalU.  Since 
people's  bank  deposits  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  money  supply,  an  Increase 
therein  la  the  proeeaa  of  Inflating  the  money 
rtpply. 


Ooavenaly.  tka  Baaiirts  hanka.  by  the  rw> 
oyen-market  oparatlon.  may  laduoa  tha 
~M  of  tha  membor  banks  to  tha  point 
they  are  laqulied  to  borrow  fton  and 
pay  aa  tetaraat  rat*  to  tha  Bsawn  banka 
la  order  to  iMtBtala  their  tissiiaa  a*  tbo 
at.  Under  thia  tight-money 
Hire  on  the  menaber  banka 
to  Incraoaa  depoalta  through  loan  and  In- 
▼aatcaent  expansion  la  replaced  by  the  re- 
verse pressure.  This  1r  the  process  of  check- 
ing Inflation  or  compelling  defhitlon  of  the 
money  supply. 

COttTUCTIMC  oajTcnvBi 

Tbm  Reserve  System's  taak  of  contlnuoualy 
maintaining  money  snd  credit  conditions 
that  will  meet  the  nee<ls  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  Industry  without  developing  In- 
flationary "boom"  and  reactionary  "buat"  la 
most  dllBcuit.  The  hiuidlcapa  under  which 
the  System  opcrstes  deserve  more  under- 
standing than  they  are  gsnerally  accorded. 
In  wartime  this  general  purpoee,  like  other 
piirposes.  must  t>e  subordinated  to  the  over- 
rldtng  "win  the  war"  purpoee.  Money  must 
be  made  "easy'  so  that  the  Oorernment  can 
sell  great  quantltlea  of  low-lnterast  bonds 
to  cover  expcndlturea.  Thle  runs  the  risk  of 
a  dangeroualy  Inflated  monetary  and  credit 
structure  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  peacetime,  as  previously  noted,  the  gen- 
eral purpose  is  now  partially  subordinated 
to  the  policy  of  acroimnodstlng  employment 
cost  Inflation.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
self-styled  "liberals"  who  constantly.  U 
shortsightedly.  etular»s  "easy"  money  and 
protest  sny  safeguarding  Ughtenlng  of 
money.  It  Is  a  curlov-s  attitude  because  It 
Is  the  little  folk  on  fl.ted  salary  or  pension 
and  with  savings  deposits  or  bonds  and  life 
Insurance  who  get  "hurt"  by  decreasing  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar.  Thus  $100  so  In- 
vested 10  years  ago  and  cashed  In  today  wlU 
buy  Issa  than  70  percent  of  what  It  would 
have  bought  when  It  was  Invested. 

In  vtow  of  these  hsndlcsps  the  schleve- 
ments  of  the  Reecrvc  System  In  recent  years 
have  been  notable.  By  Ughtenlng  money  in 
1952-53  the  post-Korea  Inflation  that  then 
threatened  was  checked.  By  easing  money 
in  mid- 1963  the  inventory  readjustment  was 
eased.  By  tightening  money  once  again  some 
months  ago  the  presp<!Ct  of  renewed  Infla- 
tion was  moderated.  Although  wholesale 
and  consumer  price  indexes  have  been  gen- 
erally stable  since  1963.  there  were  infla- 
tionary advances  In  employment  cost,  con- 
struction cost,  some  Industrial  prtcea  and 
security  prices  In  1966. 

The  hope  that  serious  Inflation  and  re- 
actionary collapse  may  be  avoided  in  the 
future  Ilea  In  a  widening  public  understand- 
ing of  the  new  iDstituUonallaed  cost  infla- 
tion and  in  public  endorsement  of  the  mone- 
tary restraints  needed  to  keep  it  from  be- 
coming explosive.  It  1h  In  thoee  same  de- 
velopments that  United  SUtes  Steel's  hope 
lies  of  more  steadily  sad  hence  more  eco- 
nomically utilizing  lu  facilities  and  man- 
power In  the  enduring  service  of  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  momlnc  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  REQARDINa  CXDN- 
PERENCE  REPORT  ON  TREASURY- 
POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  15  the  Senate  sent  to 
conference  House  bill  90«4.  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill  for  1957. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
ferees have  agreed  upon  a  report.  The 
House  will  act  first  on  the  report:  but 
I  should  Uke  to  have  the  Senate  be  on 
notice  that  as  soon  as  the  House  acts 


on  the  eonfcrence  report,  we  plan  to. 
have  it  taken  up  here  in  the  Senate; 
MMl  «e  hio9€  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so 
prior  to  the  Easter  recess. 


KI«mOIf  OF  PRBSlUBIf'l    AND 
VICB  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (&  J.  Res.  31> 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  election  of  Presixlent  and  Vice 
President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  subotitut* 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  HtnfraaKTl,  for 
himself  and  certain  other  Senators,  to 
the  substitute  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  DahixlI, 
for  himself  and  certain  other  Senators. 

On  this  question.  1  hour  of  debate  U 
permitted,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement 

Mr.  IVEa  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  yield  me  5  minutes  from  the 
time  available  to  Senators  who  are  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  Te«.  Mr.  Picil- 
dent;  I  yield  5  minutes  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  has  been 
most  constructive.  It  has  again  focused 
the  Nation's  attention  on  the  need  for 
abolishing  the  archaic  electoral  college, 
and  substituting  the  direct  popular  vote 
of  the  people  as  the  method  of  electing 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  The  debate  likewise 
again  has  shown  the  Inherent  dangers 
Involved  In  drafting  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

In  1950.  I  coeponsored  and  supported 

the  so-called  Lodge-Goosett  amendment 
which  passed  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  but  met  defeat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  cospon- 
sored  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31.  when 
it  was  introduced  In  January  1955.  be- 
cause of  my  previous  support  of  the 
similar  Lodge -Gosrett  amendment. 
However,  my  continued  study  of  this 
Important  constitutional  question  has 
convinced  me  that  no  halfway  measure 
will  solve  the  problem.  Either  we  shotild 
decide  to  substitute  a  direct  vote  of  all 
the  people  in  the  United  States  in  a 
general  election  without  regard  to 
boundaries  of  the  several  States,  or  we 
should  continue  under  the  electoral- 
college  system  until  such  time  as  we  are 
willing  to  make  a  complete  transition. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  would  go 
far  toward  the  goal  of  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President  and  the  \ace 
President  of  the  United  States.  However, 
it  would  continue  the  use  of  electoral 
votes,  and  merely  would  abolish  the  elec- 
toral eoUege,  as  such.     The  proposed 
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substitute  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31.  which  I  also  originally  cosponsored. 
would  create  an  alternative  method  by 
which  the  States  could  apportion  their 
electoral  votes;  and  this,  of  course,  would 
result  in  a  dual  system  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  lYesident.  The 
several  States  would  select  whichever 
system  best  fitted  their  particular  politi- 
cal needs.  It  is.  indeed.  difBcult.  if  not 
impossible,  to  determine  what  ultimate 
effect  such  a  dual  approach  would  have 
upon  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  as  well  as  upon  our  major 
political  parties.  I  suspect  that  this  pro. 
posed  system  would  grestly  benefit  the 
South  and  the  Midwest  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  highly  populated  areas  of  the 
country.  In  any  event.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  improve  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  substitute  a  selec- 
tive system  for  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President  for  a  uniform  system 
which  has  conflicted  with  the  popular 
vote  of  the  people  on  only  three  occa- 
sions in  our  history. 

Other  substitutes  have  been  proposed, 
but  only  one  that  I  have  seen  squarely 
meets  the  issue  by  abolishing  not  only 
the  electoral  college,  but  also  the  ap- 
portionment of  efectoral  votes  to  the 
States  for  determining  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  I  would 
support  an  amendment  of  this  nature. 
If  it  is  not  adopted.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  in  its  wisdom  will  return  this  en- 
tire matter  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  further  study.  Con- 
stitutional amendments  should  not  be 
treated  lightly,  and  every  compromise 
proposal  before  the  Senate  might  well 
lead  to  greater  difficulties  than  those  we 
have  encoureged  under  the  present  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  HomphretI.  for 
himself  and  certain  other  Senators,  to 
the  substitute  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Daniel  1, 
for  himself  and  certain  ether  Senators. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  know  what  Senator  con- 
trols the  time  available  to  those  who 
favor  the  pending  substitute.  The  mi- 
nority leader  yielded  time  in  opposition 
to  it.  I  believe  that  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  majority 
leader  is  to  control  the  tjne  in  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  If  there  is  to  be  no  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  pending  substitute 
amendment.  I  suggest  that  the  remain- 
ing time  be  yielded  back,  and  that  there 
then  be  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  MnuiAT]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
BxxcERl  are  the  co^xinsors  of  the  pend- 
ing substitute  for  the  so-called  Daniel 
substitute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lehman  1  is  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  he  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  time  available  to  those  who 
favor  the  pending  substitute.  If  he  will 
yield  back  the  time  available  to  the  pro- 


ponents, I  shall  yield  bade  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  the  oj^xments. 

Mr.  I£HMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  indeed  to  yield  back  the  time 
available  to  the  proponents. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remaining 
time  available  to  the  opponents. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  AH 
time  remaining  on  the  pending  question 
has  been  yielded  iMick. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  will  not  be  asked  for  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  sui>stitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel] 
for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Soiator  from 
Texas  [Mr  Daniel]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  unless  the  Sen- 
ator desires  to  have  it  read. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  it  read.  It  is  not  very 
long. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Daniel]  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Ituit  the  following  article  Is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shaU  be  valid  to  aU  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratlfled  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"aancxjc  — 

**8acnoM  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  4  years,  and  together  vrlth  the 
Vice  President,  choeen  for  the  same  term,  be 
nominated  and  elected  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

^Sbc.  2.  The  official  candidates  of  political 
partlee  for  President  and  Vice  President  shall 
be  nominated  at  a  primary  election  by  direct 
vote.  Voters  In  each  State  shaU  have  the 
quallflcatlons  requisite  for  voters  of  the  moat 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
but.  In  the  primary  election  each  voter  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote  only  In  the  primary  of  the 
party  of  his  registered  affiliation.    The  time 


of  such  primary  election  shall  be  the  aame 
throughout  the  United  States,  and.  unless 
the  Congress  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different 
day.  stich  primary  election  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Ttieeday,  after  the  first  Monday  In 
June  in  the  year  preceding  the  expiration  of 
the  regular  term  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Mo  person  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  President  or  Vice  President 
except  in  the  primary  of  the  party  of  his  reg- 
istered affiliation,  and  his  name  shall  be  on 
that  party's  ballot  in  aU  the  States  if  he  shaU 
have  fUed  a  petition  In  the  seat  of  the  Oov- 
enmient  of  the  United  States  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  petition  shall  be  valid 
only  If  filed  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the  day 
of  the  primary  election  and  If  signed  by 
qualified  voters  In  any  or  all  of  the  several 
States,  equal  In  number  to  at  least  1  percent 
of  the  total  niimber  of  popular  votes  cast 
throughout  the  United  States  for  all  candi- 
dates for  President  (or,  in  the  case  of  the 
primary  election  first  held  after  the  raUfica- 
tlon  of  this  article,  for  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President)  In  the  most  recent  pre- 
vious presidential  election. 

"Sue.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  a 
political  party  shall  be  recognized  as  such  If 
at  any  time  within  4  years  next  preceding  a 
primary  election  It  has  had  registered  as 
members  thereof  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  registered  voters  in  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  4.  Within  30  days  after  such  primary 
election,  the  chief  executive  of  each  State 
ShaU  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  of 
each  political  party,  for  whom  votes  were 
cast,  and  the  number  of  votes  for  each  such 
person,  which  lists  shall  be  signed,  certified, 
and  transmitted  under  the  seal  of  such  State 
to  the  seat  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
who  shall  open  all  certificates  and  count  the 
votes.  The  person  receiving  the  greatest  ag- 
gregate number  of  popular  votes  of  the  party 
of  his  registered  affiliation  for  President  shaU 
be  the  official  candidate  for  President  of  such 
party  throughout  the  United  States;  and 
the  person  receiving  the  greatest  aggregate 
number  of  popular  votes  of  the  party  of  his 
registered  affiliation  for  Vice  President  shall 
be  the  official  candidate  for  Vice  President 
of  such  party  throughout  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  5.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  res- 
ignation of  the  official  candidate  of  any  po- 
litical party  for  President,  the  person  nomi- 
nated by  such  political  party  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  the  official  candidate  of  such 
party  for  President.  Zn  the  event  of  the 
deaths  or  resignations  of  the  official  candi- 
dates of  any  political  party  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  or  in  the  event  of  the  death 
or  resignation  of  the  official  candidate  of  any 
political  party  for  Vice  President,  a  national 
committee  of  such  party  shall  designate  such 
candidate  or  candidates,  who  shaU  then  be 
deemed  the  official  candidate  or  candldatea 
of  such  party,  but  in  choosing  such  candi- 
date or  candidates  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  the  delegation  from  each  State  hav- 
ing one  vote.  A  quorum  for  such  purposes 
shall  consist  of  a  delegate  or  delegates  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of 
all  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

"Sac.  6.  The  elect<n^  college  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  abolished.  The 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  elected  at  a  general  election 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States  by  direct 
popular  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  In  each 
State  who  shaU  have  the  qualifications  requi-'" 
slte  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  Intmch 
of  the  State  legislature.  The  time  of  such 
election  shaU  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  unless  the  Congress  shall 
by  law  appoint  a  different  day,  such  election 
ahaU  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  In  November  In  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  exi^ratlon  of  the  regular  term  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  Only  the 
names  of  candidates  officially  nominated  In 
primaries  as  herein  provided  shall  appear 
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upon  th«  oflelal  tellot  In  •vvry  8t*t«  for  tbe 
ofllcM  of  Prcaldant  and  Vie*  PnsUUnt. 

"Sac.  7.  WlUiln  SO  (toT*  after  sucb  •lection. 
tlM  ditaf  eneutlv*  ot  aaclx  Stat*  shall  maka 
distinct  lists  of  all  parsons  recelvlnc  votaa 
for  PraaUtent  and  all  persons  receiving  votes 
for  Vice  President,  and  the  number  of  vote* 
cast  In  such  State  for  each,  which  lists  shall 
be  signed,  certified,  and  transmitted  under 
the  seal  of  such  SUte  to  the  scat  of  the 
Oovamment  of  the  United  States  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall,  on  the  6th  day  of 
January,  or  If  sxich  day  shall  fall  on  Sunday. 
on  the  7th  day  of  January.  In  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted.  The  person  having  tbe 
greatest  aggregate  number  of  popxilar  votes 
for  President  shall  be  President,  and  the 
person  having  the  greatest  aggregate  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  for  Vice  President  shall 
be  Vice  President.  No  person  constitu- 
tionally Ineligible  to  the  office  of  President 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sac.  8.  In  the  event  that  It  la  shown  by 
•uch  certificates  that  the  two  persons  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President  have  received  an  equal  number  of 
s\ich  votes,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
ballot,  shall  choose  the  President  from  tbe 
two  persona  receiving  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  Prealdent.  In  choorlng  the  Pres- 
ident the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States, 
the  representation  from  each  State  having 
one  vote.  A  quorum  for  this  piirpose  n***!! 
consist  of  a  Member  or  Members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  the  choice. 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
ebooae  a  President  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
aoth  day  of  January  nent  followint;.  then  the 
Vice  President  shall  act  as  Prerldent.  as  in 
*l»e  case  of  death  or  other  constitutional  dis- 
ability of  the  President.  In  the  event  that 
It  la  shown  by  such  oerUflcates  that  the  two 
persons  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  Vice  President  have  received  an 
equal  number  of  such  votes,  the  Senate,  by 
ballot,  shall  chooee  the  Vice  President  from 
the  two  persons  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  Vice  President.  A  quorum 
for  this  piirpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  niunber  shall  be  necea- 
sary  to  a  choice. 

"Sac.  9.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
foriMthls  article  by  appropriate  legislation, 
"^ac  10.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  provide  by  appropriate  leslslatlon  for 
methcxin  at  determining  any  dispute  or  con- 
troversy that  may  arise  In  the  counting  and 
canvassing  of  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  in  any  such  primary  or  gen- 
eral election.  The  places  and  manner  of 
holding  such  primary  or  general  election 
shaU  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legia- 
latxn^  thereof;  but  the  Congren  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations. 
"Sac.  11.  ThU  article  shall  be  inoperative 
tmleas  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conven- 
tions in  the  several  States  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution,  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  SUtes 
by  the  Congress. - 

It  is  proj)osed  to  amend  the  title  so 
as  to  read:  "Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  providing  for  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  for  election  of  such 
candidates  by  popular  vote." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  flrom  North  Dakota. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  LANGKR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  be  read  by  the 
clerk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  have  tbe  Senator 
state  for  the  Rxcoiid  the  reason  for  his 
request,  which  he  has  stated  to  me. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
still  laboring  under  the  same  dllBculty 
under  which  I  suffered  some  weeks  ago. 
On  a  previous  occasion  I  obtained  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  a  statement  read. 
I  am  under  the  care  of  eye  doctors.  My 
condition  is  improving  somewhat,  but  it 
is  still  very  difficult  for  me  to  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  may  read  the 
statement. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  sUtement.  as 
follows : 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1940,  my  office  was 
next  to  that  of  Senator  George  Norris  of 
Nebraska,  who  for  years  had  been  at- 
tempting to  get  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment through  providing  for  direct  elec- 
tion ^f  President  by  popular  vote.  Being 
closely  associated  with  Senater  Norris. 
I  took  up  this  bill  upon  his  death  and 
regularly  I  have  bein  introducing  bills 
every  2  years  providing  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  provide 
that  the  people  can  vote  directly  for 
whomever  they  want  for  President.  On 
the  first  day  of  February  19M.  after  de- 
bating this  matter  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  secured  32  votes  in  favor  of  it. 
and  Senator  Russkll  Lorc.  of  Louisiana, 
paired  in  its  favor.  In  other  words,  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  voted  in  favor  of  this 
measure.  B?f<Me  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment can  be  submitted  to  the  people.  It 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote. 

This  year,  a  determined  effort  is  being 
made  by  a  large  group  of  Senators  to 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
revise  the  election  laws.  The  proposed 
amendments  are  entirely  unsatisfactory 
because  they  do  not  abolish  the  conven- 
tion method  of  selecting  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  In  other 
words,  the  old  system  of  the  politicians 
meeting  in  smoke-fUled  rooms  aixl  hand- 
picking  these  candidates  will  continue 
unless  my  subEtitute  is  adopted. 

Frankly,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
people  should  not  have  the  right  in  pri- 
mary election  to  select  their  candidates 
on  the  Republican  and  Democratic  tick- 
ets, just  as  they  now  vote  in  primary 
election  for  United  States  Senators.  Con- 
gressmen, governors,  and  other  State 
officials.  Most  of  the  listeners  in  1952 
on  television  saw  how  in  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Conventions 
the  politicians  selected  the  candidates, 
and  the  universal  feeling  of  disgust  that 
emanated  from  actually  seeing  these 
conventions  in  operation  has  mounted 
during  the  last  3  years.  Many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  Republican  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  several  years  ago 
where  counterfeit  tickets  of  admission 
were  paid  by  men  and  women  who  filled 
the  galleries  and  shouted  "We  want 
Wlllkle.  we  want  Winkle,"  and  how  a 
large  advertising  firm  had  been  hired  to 
send  in  thousands  of  telegrams  to  the 


delegates.  Some  of  you  are  likely  fa- 
miliar, too.  with  the  book  written  by 
Delegate  Sparks,  mayor  of  Akron.  Ohio 
who  charged  that  the  delegates  from 
Arisona  were  offered  $75,000  Just  to  yield 
their  place  to  another  SUte.  although 
Ariaona  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  next  to 
Alabama.  And  the  oldtimers  will  re- 
member how  when  the  Republican  Con- 
vention was  held  in  Chicago  In  the  con- 
test between  Leonard  Wood  and  Prank 
O.  Louden  the  sum  in  excess  of  $100,000 
was  offered  to  3  delegates  to  bribe  them 
for  their  votes.  And  more  recently  some 
of  you  will  remember  how  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  was  held  in  Chicago 
the  late  Mayor  Kelly  arranged  for  a 
loudspeaker  in  what  was  known  as  the 
sewer  of  the  basement  of  the  building 
and  to  have  that  loudspeaker  play  some- 
thing which  blazoned  forth.  "We  want 
Roosevelt,  we  want  Roosevelt." 

At  the  time  that  this  country  was  or- 
ganised, governors  were  not  even  elected, 
they  were  appointed:  and  in  some  of  the 
States  they  had  to  own  a  certain  amount 
<rf  property  before  they  could  even  be 
appointed.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
made  progress  by  having  many  States 
elect  their  courts  on  independent  tickets, 
the  feeling  being  that  the  courU  should 
be  neither  Democratic  nor  Republican. 
Also,  we  have  nonpartisan  elections  for 
county  (rfBcials  and  candidates  for  State 
office  including  governors  where  tbe 
people  select  their  catwtidatee  in  the  pri- 
mary. And.  of  course,  the  late  Senator 
Oeoege  Norris  succeeded  in  getting  a 
constitutional  ameiKiment  wbleh  in-o- 
vided  that  United  SUtes  Senators  could 
no  longer  be  elected  by  the  legislatures 
but  that  the  people  themselves  by  going 
to  the  polls  could  choose  by  majority 
vote  the  men  whom  they  wanted  as  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats  to  be  their  can- 
didates. 

Had  my  substitute  amendment  been 
In  effect  in  1952.  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Dewey. 
Mr.  Elsenhower,  or  any  other  leading 
Republican  could  have  been  a  candidate 
merely  by  submitting  a  petition  signed 
by  1  percent  of  those  who  voted  in  the 
prior  presidential  primary,  and  the  peo- 
ple would  have  selected  the  man  they 
wanted  to  head  the  ticket  at  a  general 
election.  And  the  DemocraU  could  have 
shown  whether  they  wanted  Mr.  Steven- 
son. Mr.  Kefauver.  Mr.  Barkley.  Gov- 
ernor Williams,  of  Michigan,  Governor 
Harrlman.  of  New  York,  or  any  one  of 
the  many  candidates  who  at  that  time 
were  vying  with  each  other  to  be  the 
Democratic  nominee. 

Certainly  the  people  can  be  trusted  to 
select  the  man  that  they  want  to  be  their 
nominee  at  a  primary  election  just,  as  I 
said  before,  they  select  their  Members 
of  Congress,  governors,  and  State  offi- 
cials. 

If  my  substitute  providing  for  direct 
election  of  President,  which  Is  cospon- 
sored  by  other  Senators,  is  adopted,  a  re- 
form which  is  so  badly  needed  in  this 
country  will  result  in  the  49  percoit  of 
the  people  who  did  not  go  to  the  polls  in 
the  last  presidential  election  getting  out 
and  voting.  In  Germany  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, 95  percent  of  the  people  voted,  and 
In  Japan  almost  that  same  percentage 
voted:  while  in  the  United  SUtes  only  51 
percent  of  the  people  voted,  and  in  seme 
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of  the  Southern  States  where  they  have 
the  one-party  system,  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  people  voted  in  some  of  the  most 
ImporUnt  elections  within  their  SUtes. 

Many  pecvle  beUeve  that  tbey  actually 
voted  for  Mr.  Eisenhower  or  Mr.  Steven- 
son in  the  last  election,  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  did  not.  Instead,  they 
-voted  for  a  group  of  delegates  from  their 
particular  SUte  or  Territory.  The  re- 
sult is  that  a  small  group  met  In  a 
smoke-filled  room,  selected  the  man  they 
wanted  to  be  tbe  Democratic  nominee  or 
the  RepubUcan  nominee,  and  the  only 
chi^ce  tbe  people  had  was  to  vote  for  one 
or  the  other.  In  other  words,  tbe  politi- 
cians may  pick  out  two  bad  men  and  then 
say  to  the  people,  "Here  the  two  fellows 
are — take  your  pick."  It  is  no  wonder 
when  that  kind  of  system  exisU  that  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  tbe  i^eople  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls.  In 
many  SUtes.  particularly  in  the  South, 
the  Republicans  will  not  vote  because 
they  know  they  are  in  the  minority  and 
so  why  go  and  vote.  But  under  the  di- 
rect election  of  President  by  popular 
vote,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Republi- 
cans down  South  would  know  that  a  vote 
In  South  Carolina  or  MissL<;sippi  would 
cotmt  Just  as  much  as  a  voce  in  Maine, 
North  DakoU,  Oalifomia.  or  New  York. 

In  making  this  appeal  to  the  people.  I 
hope  I  may  arouse  sufficient  interest  of 
the  people  who  want  to  preserve  our  Re- 
public to  get  in  touch  with  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  ask  tliem  to  sup- 
port this  substitute  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  so  that  in  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  the  conunon  people  and  not  a 
group  of  politicians  may  select  the  can- 
didates. In  other  words,  if  this  substi- 
tute amendment  is  ad(q>ted.  it  will  mean 
that  there  will  be  a  primary  election  in 
each  SUte  in  June.  The  candidates  on 
the  Democratic  and  the  Republican 
ticket  who  receive  the  highest  votes  will 
fight  it  out  in  November. 

It  is  Just  plain  commonsense  that  in 
this  Nation  the  people  should  choose 
their  President  and  vice  President, 
rather  than  have  an  electoral  college 
made  up  of  politicians  and  officeholders 
who  time  after  time  after  time  have,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  will  of  the  people, 
nominated  candidates  whom  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  did  not  want. 

I  now  quote  from  a  speech  am  this  sub- 
ject made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
the  late  Senator  George  Norris: 

The  amendment  which  I  have  proposed  to 
the  Constitution  aboUshes  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  provides  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vloe  Prealdent  by  dlxwct  vote  of  the 
people. 

Wben  our  forefathers  adopted  tbe  Coo- 
stitution  they  were  afraid  to  put  too  mtich 
power  directly  in  the  hands  ot  the  people, 
and  so  they  i>rovlded  for  the  election  of  the 
Chief  Itegistrate  by  an  electoral  college.  Tbe 
members  of  this  electoral  college,  the  Con- 
stitution provides,  shall  be  chosen  la  Bueh. 
manner  as  the  leglalaturea  of  the  several 
States  shall  provide.  Thus  the  election  at 
the  Chief  EzecuUve  of  the  Nation  was  placed 
a  steps  beyond  the  reach  of  the  voter.  It  was 
Intended  that  these  presidential  electors 
should  exercise  a  discretion  In  the  stiectloB 
of  a  PreeldeBt  and  Vice  President,  but  as  time 
went  on  and  the  people  iMeame  anslouB  for 
a  greater  voloe  ta  tbclr  own  govemment.  they 
provided  for  a  method  of  Instniettng  tbe 
presidential  electors  through  the  Instrumen- 


tality of  party  coaveatlona.  Tbla  has  taken 
away  from  tbe  presttlsatlsl  elector  the  dU- 
crsUon  which  the  law  In  fact  gives  him.  but 
li  has  not  by  any  maana  placed  the  aeleetloa 
of  Prist  aeni  and  Vloe  PresUtenft  in  tbe  bands 
of  the  people  themselves. 

la  Mder  to  be  elected  President  of  tbe 
United  Statee  It  Is  neoeesary  to  be  nominated 
by  some  poUtlcal  party.  There  la  no  other 
practical  way  of  electing  a  President  so  long 
aa  our  antiquated  electoral  ooUege  system 
remains  a  part  of  the  Oonstitutlon.  The 
practical  result  la  that  any  man  or  set  of 
men  who  are  able,  through  any  means  what- 
ever, to  control  presidential  oonventiona.  do 
In  fact,  through  such  meana.  select  the  Prea- 
ldent and  Vice  Prealdent  of  our  country.  Tbe 
only  voice  that  the  voter  has  In  the  entire 
tranaactlon  la  to  register  a  choice  between 
the  nominees  of  the  different  poUtical  con- 
ventlona. 

It  Is  common  Itnowledge  that  the  people 
have  very  little.  If  anything,  to  say  In  re- 
gard to  the  nomination  of  presidential  can- 
dldates  by  poUtlcal  partica.  Nomlnatlona  for 
Prealdent  are  in  fact  made,  as  everybody 
knowa.  by  a  few  so-called  leaders,  who 
through  various  and  devious  ways  known 
only  to  the  politician  control  and  handle 
the  misled  and  worn-out  party  convention 
delegate  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  and 
tbe  decreea  of  political  boeees.  On  election 
day  the  people  find  that  the  voter  haa 
nothing  left  to  decide  except  to  choose  be- 
tween two  evils,  and>there  Is  no  way  by  which 
he  can  properly  protest  against  such  arbi- 
trary ocmtrol  of  nominations.  Be  is  as  help- 
lese  on  election  day  as  thou^  be  wwe  en- 
tirely dlaf  ranchlaed. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  C. 
Nelson  (paries  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention which  selected  Wendell  Winkle, 
and  he  has  written  an  article  which  I 
shotUd  like  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
article  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  article,  as 

follows: 

Thx  Prxladclpru  9tokt 

WUIUe's  friends  and  Willkle's  foes  agree 
that  he  "bUtwd"  the  Philadelphia  Repub- 
lican convention  of  IMO.  "BlltB"  is  not  a 
pretty  word  and  has  an  unfortunate  enemy- 
alien  origin,  but  used  In  connection  with 
Wendell  Wlllkle,  it  is  Inevitobly  used  In 
the  most  complimentary  sense.  Some  of  his 
most  violent  political  exponents  secretly  ad- 
mire him  for  what  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish. Nothing,  in  short,  succeeds  like 
success. 

He  went  Into  the  convention  with  105 
delegates  and  a  prayer,  and  he  came  out 
of  It  the  nominee. 

How  did  he  do  Itf 

It  is  Idle  nonsense  to  say  that  because 
the  galleries  were  packed  that  the  galleries 
wholly  dictated  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion. A  gallery  of  archangels,  equipped  with 
rubber  lungs  and  united  behind  the  candi- 
dacy of  St.  Michael,  couldnt  altogether 
swing  a  natl<mal  convention  of  voting  dele- 
gates. Delegates  from  Sooth  Dakota,  for  In- 
stance, are  not  afraid  of  galleryttes  who  live 
In  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Bow- 
ever,  a  noisy  gallery.  In  this  radio  age, 
packed  to  cheer  for  one  candidate,  la  bound 
to  make  its  Influence  felt  to  a  eertaln  extent. 

Only  the  incredibly  naive  can  believe  that 
a  national  convention  of  Republicans  went 
all  out  for  Wlllkle  oat  of  sheer  exubomnt 
fascination  over  the  man%  haircut  and  strik- 
ing personality  and  tbe  cheering  dC  Um 
paf^rtid  gallery. 

Tlie  Philadelphia  story  of  Wendell  WlDkla 
oaa  bs  understood  and  appreciated  only 
wben  one  understands  that  a  national  po- 
litical convention  Is  not  always  an  Instm- 
maat  of  dsmecraey  tax  aooord  with  the  bigb- 
ast  principles  ot  fbe  American  BepsdUlc 

It  sboohl  bs.  Sometiaass  it  ta.  DoubtlsBS 
many   people   beUeve   it   always   is — but  it 


lent— always.  Many  people  beUeve  a  eon- 
ventlon  la  what  it  should  be — a  gathering 
of  high-minded  representative  cltlaens  who 
wUl  exprees  the  wishes  of  the  folks  back 
hoau  in  tbe  matter  of  '•J<~'T*pg  a  prealden- 
tlal  candidate  and  writing  a  platform. 

Many  sincere  and  honest  people  attend 
conventions  as  delegates  or  altematea  and 
come  home  at  the  end  of  the  week  wondering 
exactly  what  happened  to  their  rollnagiwis 
ahd  to  themselves. 

A  national  political  convention  cannot 
only  be  manipulated — or  blitzed — but  there 
never  has  yet  been  one  at  which  at  least 
somebody  didn't  try  manipulation^  It  U 
not.  however,  ptopex  to  aay  that  manipu- 
lation means  something  necessarily  un- 
pleasant, or  wrong,  or  alien  to  proper  demo- 
cratic principles.  A  bit  of  manipulation  can 
be  a  healthy  thing.  A  few  hundred  shout- 
ing, whooping  delegates,  turned  Into  good- 
time  Charlies — no  two  delegates  agreeing  on 
anirthlng — ^take  a  bit  of  manlpiilating  If  the 
Job  ia  to  be  done  in  proper  time.  A  few 
eober  heads  have  to  convene  In  a  hotel  room 
and  lay  out  a  program.  There  is  nothing 
fimdamentally  wrong  with  that.  The  re- 
grettable thing,  however,  is  that  Mbusea  arise 
and  the  manipulations  are  conducted — suc- 
cessfully, too — for  other  than  businesslike, 
time-caving  purposes. 

The  foundations  of  a  national  political, 
convention  are  in  themselves  only  semi- 
democratic.  Only  16  States  hold  direct  pri- 
mary elections  for  convention  delegatea.  In 
the  other  32  States,  delegates  are  either 
elected  at  State  conventions  or  selected  by 
State  central  committees.  Naturally,  the  - 
State's  party  organization  dominates  the 
State  convention  In  the  selection  of  delegates 
ox  hand  picks  the  candidates  who  will  run 
at  the  presidential  primaries.  Under  our 
political  system,  the.-e  is.  of  course,  noth- 
ing obJectioniUile  about  this — ^up  to  this 
point. 

But  certain  qiiallflcatlons  for  a  delegate 
prevail,  regardless  of  party  or  State.  They 
are.  the  delegate  must  agree  to  the  wishes 
of  his  State  party  organization  by  either 
going  unlnstnicted  to  the  convention  or 
going  with  instructions  handed  to  him  by 
the  State  party  organization,  and  he  must 
be  financially  able  to  pay  his  own  expenses^ 
to.  at,  and  from  the  convention. 

A  man  in  moderate  clrcximstances.  indeed, 
cannot  afford  to  be  a  delegate  unless  some- 
body pays  his  way. 

There,  perhapa.  is  the  essential  weakness 
of  the  convention  system.  It  is.  at  least, 
the  opening  wedge  for  manipulation  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

There  is  no  record  that  the  Wlllkle  back- 
ers ever  paid  the  expenses  of  a  single  dele- 
gate. 

The  Wlllkle  campaign,  however,  was  richly 
financed  and  made  no  bones  about  it.  Its 
preconventlon  activities  were  substantially 
as  effective  as  its  operations  In  Philadelphia. 

The  Wlllkle  managers  employed  two  an- 
cient methods  of  putting  pressure  on  dele- 
gates, tricks  which  are  accepted  aa  legiti- 
mate in  some  political  circles.  Both  meth- 
ods were  fashioned  after  the  ancient  flood 
of  telegrams  system  so  often  used  by  pro- 
fessional lobbies  upon  Members  of  Congress 
and  State  legislatures  to  Influence  them  for 
or  against  certain  legislation. 

Uncounted  thousands  of  telegrams  flowed 
Into  Philadelphia,  and  many  of  them  were 
not  self -Inspired.  The  little  Western  Union 
branch  offlce  in  the  Ben  Franklin  hotel  re- 
ceived 12.000  in  1  day.  In  Innumerable 
larger  dtles  and  towns  In  the  country,  a  few 
days  b^ore  the  Philadelphia  convention 
(qiened.  and  up  to  the  time  balloting  started, 
pleasant  female  voices  were,  calling  promi- 
nent dtlaena  everywhere  and  saying:  "This 
U  Weetcm  Union  calling.  Woidd  you  leS 
us  send  the  following  telegram  to  your  dele- 
gates at  tbe  convention  In  Philadelphia  la 
behalf  of  WendeU  Wlllkle?" 
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Tttm  peopi*  mOad  w*  promliMnt,  flnan- 
eUOly.  but  nok  poUtlMUy  aacadous  or  aTcn 
poUUeaUy  mlndaiL  Ttaay  wcra  flattarad.  In 
many  eaaaa.  at  iha  tbougbt  of  mixing  up. 
even  In  a  amaU  way.  with  attrrlng  political 
•Tcnta.  Tb«y  dldnt  know,  of  courae.  In 
moat  eaaaa.  whettaar  their  delegataa  had  baan 
aant  to  tha  eanvantton  pladgad  to  Wlllkla 
or  not. 

Kalthar  did  thay  know  they  wera  paying 
for  tha  talagrama. 

But  they  found  tham  later  on.  on  their 
telephone  bills. 

Another  affectlTe  pcaamra  method  was  to 
ahower  on  a  delegate  telegrams  from  hla 
cUenta  or  euatomen  back  home.  By  way 
of  example,  a  delegate  from  a  leading  city 
In  a  Rocky  Mountain  State,  a  large  and 
auoeaasful  automobile  dealer,  who  had  gone 
to  the  convention  pledged  to  vote  for  another 
candidate  received  a  telegram  advocating 
Wlllkle'a  nomination  from  almost  every  man 
or  woman  to  whom  he  had  sold  a  Packard 
automobile. 

On  the  fourth  floor  In  the  rranklln  Hotel 
In  Philadelphia  there  were  registered  and 
residing  more  than  100  delegates.  Over  a 
period  of  4  days  prior  to  the  coaventlon,  they 
received  more  than  a. 600  telegrams  urging, 
and  some  of  them  demanding,  that  they  vote 
lor  WUlkle. 

The  natural  queatlon  la:  "Why  shouldn't 
people  who  wanted  WUIkie  nominated  wire 
their  delegatea  saying  so?" 

The  answer  Is  they  should  have,  but  It 
happens  that  thousands  of  telegrams  were 
unauthorized  and  unsent  by  the  persons 
whose  names  were  signed  to  them.  A  few 
delegate  kept  the  wires  they  received  and 
checked  up  when  they  went  home.  Some 
of  them  still  have  them. 

As  the  campaign  manager  for  Prank  E. 
Gannett.  New  York  State  publisher,  who  was 
alao  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation. I  bad  a  ringside  seat  from  which  to 
watch  the  Inner  workings  of  the  Wlllkle 
"blitz"  and  like  many  others  felt  the  Ir- 
leslstlble  force  of  its  blows. 

I  say  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction that  Wlllkle  managers  sought  to  In- 
fluence delegates  by  having  their  mortgage 
holders  or  bankers  to  whom  they  owed 
money  call  them  in  behalf  of  Willkie. 

A  Georgia  farmer  delegate,  to  name  one 
of  many,  was  called  long  distance  by  a  miller 
19  hla  home  town  who  had  annually  ad- 
vanced him  money  and  seed  on  hla  season's 
crops.  The  miller,  a  Democrat,  urged  and 
finally  demanded  that  the  delegate  vote  for 
Wlllkle.  Later  in  the  same  day,  the  dele- 
gate's banker  who  held  the  mortgage  on  hla 
larm.  called  wjth  the  same  demand. 

Harrassed  and  worried,  this  man  told  me 
the  spot  he  was  In.  I  asked  him  If  he  could 
Imagine  who  would  go  to  the  trouble  of 
having  either  the  miller  or  the  banker  it*11 
him  long  distance,  and  his  reply  was: 

"▼•a.  a  certain  gentleman  connected  with 
tha  Gaorgla  Power  Co." 

The  Oacrgla  Power  Co.  Is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Commonwealth  *  Southern  Corp.  of 
which  Ut.  Wlllkle  had  been  president. 

Thla  delegate  voted  for  hU  own  candidate 
on  the  first  ballot,  but  on  the  second  ballot 
be  voted  for  WUlkle — because  he  had  to. 
^  1  have  often  been  aaked  the  quesUon — 
"How  much  money  was  spent  to  nominate 
Mr.  Willkie  and  by  whom  was  It  spent?" 

1  do  not  know  the  answers,  but  as  a  re- 
■ult  of  my  travels  and  contacts  with  indl- 
▼iduala  and  political  organizations  of  the 
Nation  during  those  preconvention  days  I 
know  that  the  Wlllkle  crowd  spent  too  much 
and  more  by  far  than  all  the  other  candi- 
dates combined.  I  am  free  to  confess  aa 
one  campaign  manager  I  spent  more  money 
than  I  should  have  for  my  candidate  or 
than  I  ahould  have  been  permitted  by  law 
had  there  been  a  law  restricting  such  ex- 
pendlturea  In  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  a 
pTMldentlal  nomination.    X  baUeve  that  tha 


Congreaa  ahould  aarlooaly  eonaldar  aa 
amendment  to  tha  Fsdaral  Corrupt  Prae* 
tlcea  Act  Mmlting  ezpendlturea  for  preal- 
dentlal  nomlnatloa  eandldataa  aa  It  now 
llmlta  the  amount  of  money  that  can  ba 
apent  In  behalf  of  eandldataa  for  Congraaa 
and  other  offleea. 

Harold  L.  Ickea.  tha  Secretary  of  tha  In- 
terior, could  not  be  expected  to  aay  any- 
thing even  remotely  good  about  Wendell 
Wlllkle.  but  In  the  courae  of  the  1940  cam- 
paign, he  made  a  national  broadcaat  where- 
in striking  reference  to  the  Philadelphia 
convention  occurs  and  which  has  never  been 
challenged.  If  not  true,  it  should  have  been 
challenged  by  Wlllkle  or  hla  men.  If  true. 
It  commanda  attention.  It  raada.  In  Icka'a 
own  words: 

"Now  I  win  tell  you  a  algnlflcant  story 
about  the  Philadelphia  convention.  A  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  AI  Blinn.  prealdent  of 
the  Ohio  Edison  Co .  utility  bond-brother  of 
Mr.  Wlllkle.  the  president  of  a  huge  Morgan 
holding  company,  was  In  attendance  there. 
Just  how  persuasive  Mr.  BUnn  waa.  I  am  not 
Informed.  But  this  I  do  know  of  him. 
Throughout  the  convention,  or  at  least  moat 
of  It.  he  sat  with  the  South  Carolina  delega- 
tion. Upon  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  he  proudly 
displayed  a  South  Carolina  alternate's  badge, 
and  he  possessed  an  alternate's  ticket.  I 
ask  you.  Just  what  waa  Mr.  Bllnn.  utUlty 
tycoon  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  doing  with 
the  South  Carolina  delegation,  of  which  he 
waa  not  a  member?  This  delegation  bad 
gone  to  Philadelphia  pledged  to  Dewey  but 
It  landed  In  the  Willkie  net." 

Checkup  reveals  that  South  Carolina  sent 
two  opposing  delei^ates  to  the  convention, 
and  into  the  hands  of  the  credentlala  com- 
mittee fell  the  Job  of  saying  who  should  sit 
and  who  should  not.  The  day  prior  to  the 
hearing  of  this  contest  before  the  credentlala 
committee  which  had  full  power  to  act.  a 
delegate  of  one  of  the  opposing  factions. 
clalmln<;  to  speak  for  his  delegation,  came  to 
me  and  asked  that  I  use  all  possible  InDu- 
ence  to  help  his  delegation  to  be  seated.  Ha 
said  his  delegation  was  pledged  to  cast  Its 
first  vote  for  Tom  Dewey,  but  if  seated  they 
would  cast  their  second  ballot  for  my  candi- 
date. \Sx.  Gannett. 

My  organization  did  what  It  could  to  help 
the  delegation  and  the  committee's  decision 
waa  favorable. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  leader  of  the  suc- 
cessful delegation  walked  In  on  me  In  the 
Franklin  Hotel. 

"Now  let's  talk  turkey."  he  said.  In  sub- 
stance. "I've  been  offered  •19.000  for  ex- 
penses, etc  ,  for  the  delegation's  vote  on  the 
second  ballot  and  from  there  on  until  re- 
leased, and  I  am  offering  your  candidate  our 
votes  under  the  same  conditions  and  for  the 
same  money,  half  to  be  paid  down  today  and 
the  balance  after  the  second  ballot  is  cast." 
This  convsrsaUon  waa  carried  on  in  tha 
presence  of  one  of  my  chief  assistants. 

Shocked  and  sparring  for  time.  I  said  that 
I  would  "give  the  Idea  consideration,"  but 
the  offer  was  not  open  for  consideration.  It 
had  to  be  accepted  Immediately  or  not  at  all. 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  convention. 
J\me  30.  I  walked  back  to  where  the  alter- 
nates were  seated,  and  there,  as  an  alternate 
In  this  same  delegation,  sat  a  president  of 
one  of  the  Conunon wealth  &  Southern  Corpo- 
ration's largest  subsidiaries.  I  knew  him 
well,  and  we  talked  for  a  few  minutea.  I 
aaked  him  how  he  had  gotten  past  the  con- 
vention police  to  a  seat  reserved  for  alter- 
natea,  and  he  answered  my  question  by  pro- 
ducing an  alternate  badge  and  a  Ucket  of 
the  same  delegation  whoae  repreaentatlve 
had  demanded  of  me  tig.OOO  for  hla  delega- 
tion's vote. 

Then  there  waa  the  caae  of  the  Arizona 
delegation.  This  group  was  pledged  to  Gan- 
nett, and  cast  Its  first  ballot  for  him.  A 
few  minutea  afterward.  I  was  called  aa  tha 
convention  floor  to  a  telephone.  On  tha 
other  end  of  tha  wlra  waa  a  prominent  at- 


torney from  a  Mldweatam  SUta  whom  Z 
knaw  paraonally. 

Ttala  man.  In  an  excited  voloe,  aald:  "Nel- 
aon.  I  am  talking  from  WUlkle  s  headquar- 
ters In  the  Walton  Hotel,  and  have  Just  been 
advised  that  you  have  the  Arlaona  delega- 
tion sewed  up  for  yoxir  candidate.  Tour 
candidate  haant  a  chance  to  be  nominated, 
and  I'm  aaklng  you  to  name  your  price  for 
releaalng  tha  Arlaona  delegaUon  to  Wlllkla  on 
the  aacond  ballot." 

I  replied  that  I  ctfoldnt  hear  him  very  weU. 
and  I  suggested  that  we  talk  later  when  I 
returned  to  tha  Franklin  Hotel  during  tha 
receas  hour. 

On  my  return  to  the  hotel  after  tha  aae- 
ond  baUot  had  been  caat.  I  put  a  Waahlngton 
XMwapaperman  on  one  phone  extenalon  and 
a  former  newspaperman  from  Minneaote  on 
another  and  then  called  Willkie  headquarters 
and  asked  for  the  attorney  who  had  previ- 
ously called  me. 

After  apologising  for  having  had  to  cut  hira 
abort  at  the  convention  hall.  I  asked  him  to 
repeat  his  propoaal.  He  agam  said  that  my 
candidate  did  not  have  a  chance  to  be  nomi- 
nated, and  that  It  would  be  worth  a  lot  of 
money  to  Mr.  Wlllkle  to  have  the  Arlaona 
delegation  break  for  him  on  the  next  ballot 
because  of  Ite  high  position  on  the  rolicall. 

I  replied:  "What  do  you  mean  by  a  lot  of 
money?" 

He  said:  "Tou  name  your  own  price,  be- 
cause we  have  a  roomful  of  money." 

I  told  him  that  there  wasnt  enough  for 
me  to  sell  out  my  candidate,  and  I  wasnt  at 
all  complimented  with  the  offer,  and  further 
that  I  believed  that  If  Mr  Willkie  were  to  be 
nominated,  the  Republican  Party  would  be 
overwhelmingly  repudiated  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.     Then  I  hiug  up  the  receiver. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NKUBnon  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator desire  the  reading  clerk  to  stop? 
There  la  a  note  In  the  brochure  from 
which  the  clerk  Is  reading. 

Mr.  LANOER  Some  Senators  desired 
to  ask  me  questions.  I  yield  to  the 
Setiator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  In- 
quire concerning  the  period  around  1940. 
Did  I  undersUnd  correctly  that  the  offer 
was  $19,000  cash  on  the  barrel  for  the 
South  Carolina  delegation  at  the  Repui>- 
lican  Convention? 

Mr.  LANOER.  It  was  more  than  that 
for  the  Arizona  delegation.  The  Senator 
heard  what  the  clerk  Ju5t  read;  $75,000 
was  offered  for  the  Arizona  delegaUon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  For  the  Arizona  dele- 
gation? 

Mr.  LANOER  For  the  Arizona  dele- 
gation. ^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Was  that  In  cash? 

Mr.  LANOER  The  party  did  not  say 
whether  it  was  cash.  I  should  think  It 
was.    He  did  not  accept  it 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  these  faeU  ar« 
correct,  is  it  not  a  rather  shocking  thing 
that  a  candidate  for  President  could  be 
nominated  by  bribery? 

Mr.  LANOER  It  happened  In  Chi- 
cago in  1920.  with  reference  to  the  can- 
didacy of  Governor  Lowden  or  General 
Wood.  Money  was  offered.  The  result 
was  that  neither  Governor  Lowden  nor 
General  Wood  was  nominated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  proposing  a  direct 
primary  as  a  means  of  creating  greater 
popular  control  over  nominations.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LANOER  Under  a  direct  pri- 
mary there  is  not  any  possible  chance 
for  bribing  or  bulldozing  anybody.  The 
same  thing  would  happen  that  happen* 
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when  the  Senator  from  Ulinols  decides 
to  nm  for  United  States  Senator.  He 
submits  his  case  to  the  people.  The 
people  would  <)eeide,  under  the  consti- 
tutional amendment.  In  June,  whom 
they  wanted  to  run  for  President.  Any- 
one could  run  if  he  got  the  votes  of  1 
percent  of  the  people  who  voted  In  the 
last  election,  through  a  petition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be  done 
on  a  uniform  day? 

Mr.  LANOER  It  would  be  a  certain 
day  in  June.  The  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  fix  it  as  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  the  Senator 
proposes  a  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, whereby  each  voter,  wherever  he 
lives,  would  have  an  equal  voice  and  an 
equal  say  in  the  final  election  of  the 
President.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LANOER.  That  is  correct.  The 
people  in  the  respective  States  would 
vote  for  the  most  popular  candidate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  I  have 
studied  the  proposal,  which  was  first 
advanced  by  Senator  Norris.  and  now 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  for 
manv  years,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  best  and  the 
fairest  way  to  elect  a  President. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  promised  to  yield 
next  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
at  the  desk  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Daniel  amendment,  calling  for  direct 
election  by  popular  vote  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
I  have  postponed,  for  the  time  being, 
calling  up  the  amendment,  because  I 
wish  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  in  fa- 
vor of  electing  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents by  direct  popular  vote.  I  am  in 
favor  of  reforming  our  present  system 
of  electing  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  I  am  aware  of  the  so- 
called  dangers  which  have  been  pointed 
out  by  political  scientists  of  electing  a  so- 
called  minority  President,  although  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  that  that  situation 
has  occurred  in  only  a  very  few  Instanrrs 
in  the  last  180  years. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
just  as  we  elect  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Six- 
teen million  people  in  New  York  State 
can  be  trusted  to  elect  a  United  States 
Senator.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five 
million  people  can  be  trusted  to  elect  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  use 
of  television  and  facilities  of  the  press 
have  made  the  United  States  one  com- 
munity, having  extensive  and  compre- 
hensive communications.  Direct  elec- 
tion of  a  President  is  the  only  democratic 
way  to  elect  a  President,  in  my  opinion. 
I  am  very  confident  that  we  shall  come 
to  it  in  good  time.  Of  that  I  am  very, 
very  sure,  even  if  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  that  effect  should  not  be 
adopted  this  year.  I  am  certain  it  will  be 
adopted  eventually,  since  it  is  the  only 
logical  way  to  elect  a  President. 

Now  there  is  before  the  Senate  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 


DahislI.  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Bfr.  Mmnr],  and  other  associates  of 
theirs.  If  I  may  call  it  so.  it  is  a  politi- 
cal hodgepodge,  but  it  is  seriously  ad- 
vocated as  a  means  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  and  of  the  sub- 
stitute to  the  amendment  would  have  us 
elect  a  President  in  a  way  which  would 
permit  State  legislatdtes  to  gerrymander 
congressional  districts  in  an  unparalleled 
way.  Their  proposal  would  permit 
36.000  voters  in  Misstssippi  to  have  as 
much  influence  and  as  much  weight  as 
200.000  voters  in  New  York  Stote.  I 
mention  New  York  State  because  I  am 
more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am  with 
any  other  State.  Substantially  the  same 
proportionate  imbalance  would  be  noted 
in  many  of  the  other  larger  States  of  the 
Unkm. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  would  per- 
mit a  low-vote,  one-pariy  State  to  have 
more  influence  in  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent than  would  the  great  States  where 
elections  are  carried  out  under  conditions 
of  the  keenest  competlton,  and  where 
candidates  mjst  prove  themselves  or  in- 
evitably lose. 

The  President  is  the  only  officer  in  the 
United  States  who  represei^te  all  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial that  he  should  and  must  be  elected 
in  the  most  democratic  method  possible, 
by  the  closest  approach  we  can  make  to 
a  democracy.  I  repeat  that  I  am  confi- 
dent this  method  of  election  will  be 
adopted  in  due  course.  I  favor  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North-Dakota,  because  I  think  it  is 
really  the  only  way  of  bringing  the  dono- 
cratic  will  of  the  people  to  bear  on  the 
election  cf  their  chief  executives,  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  any  oUier  way 
is  simply  a  poor  makeshift  and  may  lead 
to  more  difficulties  than  would  the  sys- 
tem which  we  have  been  following  for 
180  years.  I  am  somewhat  troubled  by 
the  Bsrstem  we  have  been  following,  be- 
cause I  think  it  needs  correction  in  the 
way  of  making  the  election  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  truly  demo- 
cratic. 

But  instead  of  adopting  the  proposal 
9ade  }ay  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dahixl].  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MuKDTl,  and  their  associates. 
I  would  much  prefer  to  continue  the 
system  we  have  been  following  for  the 
last  180  years.  The  present  system  has 
not  been  perfect  It  has  not  been 
m^iolly  fair.  It  does  not  commend  Itself 
to  those  who  believe  in  true  democracy. 
But  it  has  not  caused  any  particular 
damage,  because,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  in  very  few  instances  has 
the  Nation  had  a  President  who  did  not 
represoit  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
people. 

I  feel  so  very  strongly  that  we  should 
not  make  any  change  until  we  adopt  the 
vital  change  of  electing  tiie  President  and 
Vice  President  by  direct,  popular  vote, 
that.  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  atoaSl 
vote  against  any  proposal  which  thus 
far  has  been  made,  because  I  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  a  new  sjrstem  of 
the  character  now  pr(Y>osed.  which  is 
unjust,  unfair,  inequitable,  and  certainly 
does  not  increase  the  adherenee  to  the 


demoeratie  wm  of  the  165  million  people 
of  the  united  States,  would  further  com- 
pUeate  the  situation.  It  would  lead  to 
further  confusion,  and  it  would  lessen 
our  chances  of  adopting  the  system  of 
direct,  popular  vote  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President  I  repeat  that;  in 
my  opinion,  that  a  direct  popular  vote 
Is  the  only  really  democratic  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

So  I  shall  vote  against  the  proposal 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frcm  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuwDT],  and  their  associates,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  unfair,  unjust,  un- 
democratic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  time  I 
Shan  vote  against  any  kind  of  ammd- 
ment  which  would  lessen  the  chances  of 
our  adopting  in  due  course  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  insure 
the  direct,  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Presklent  I  think  noth- 
ing should  interf ereVith  that  I  believe 
that  ad(q>tion  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  similar  amendments  which 
may  be  proposed  would  simply  delay  the 
time  when  we  can  have  direct  election 
of  tiie  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LANOER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTCMIE.  I  beUeve  the  S«iator 
from  North  Dakota  iOready  knows  that 
I  share  very  much  with  him  the  feeling 
that  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  elected  by 
popular  vote.  As  I  had  occasion  to  say 
the  other  day  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
we  believe  in  the  concept  that  this  is  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people;  and  we  believe  that 
most  of  our  people  believe  they  elect  their 
President  and  Vice  President  on  election 
day — although  that  is  not  exactly  the 


I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  said  that  the  most  effective, 
democratic  way  for  election  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  have  them  elected  by  popular 
vote,  80  that  at  the  close  of  the  polls, 
when  the  ballots  are  coimted  on  election 
day,  the  people  win  know  they  have  elect- 
ed a  certain  person  as  President  and  a 
certain  person  as  Vice  President 

I  go  along  with  the  objective  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  namely,  to 
elect  the  President  and  Vice  President  by 
popular  vote.  Tliat  is  covered  in  section 
6  of  his  amendment. 

This  morning  Is  tiie  first  opportunity  I 
have  had  to  read  his  amendment.  Ac- 
cordingly, any  comment  I  may  make  on 
it  wiU  be  in  only  cursory  fashion,  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  tOf 
give  his  amendment  deep  study. 

Mr.  LANOER  Let  me  say  that  the 
amendment  has  been  on  the  desk  for  4  or 
5  weeks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  But 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  also  re- 
alizes that  we  do  not  get  an  opportunity 
to  read  every  amendment,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  other  chores  of  an 
ofQcial  nature  to  perform  here,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  duties  and  functions  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 
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ICr.  LANOER.  I  understand ;  I  simply 
wmnted  the  Rxcoro  to  show  that  the 
amendment  has  been  on  the  desk  for 
some  weeks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that,  and  I 
was  not  making  any  criticism  as  to  when 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  submit- 
ted his  amendment.  I  was  merely  stat- 
ing the  fact  about  my  opportunity  to 
read  It. 

I  wish  to  ask  some  questions  In  regard 
to  section  2.  section  6,  and  section  9  of  his 
amendment. 

The  first  question  I  shoiild  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  this: 
Who  will  pay  for  the  expense  of  the 
primary  that  is  called  for  in  his  amend- 
ment? 

ICr.  LANOER.  Each  candidate  will 
have  to  pay  it  himself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  mean  that  each  candidate 
in  a  State  will  have  to  pay  the  State  for 
the  expense  of  setting  up  the  machinery 
Xor  holding  the  primary? 

Mr.  LANOER.  Either  he  or  his  friends 
will  have  to  pay  for  it;  that  is  certain. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  joined  in  spon- 
soring the  amendment  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [  Mr. 
NnTBERGER];  I  refer  to  the  amendment 
providing  that  the  Federal  Oovermnent 
•hall  pay  that  expense. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  connection  wljh 
holding  a  popular  election,  would  there 
be.  as  a  result  of  such  expenses:  oppor- 
tunity for  only  multimillionaires  to  be 
candidates  for  election  as  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States? 
Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
mean  that  the  candidate  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  primary 
throughout  the  Nation? 

Mr.  LANOER.  That  would  be  handled 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  an  election  for  a 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
candidate  would  call  upon  his  friends  to 
see  whether  they  would  file  a  petition 
with  the  Secreary  of  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. A  candidate  in  the  primary  would 
have  to  rely  upon  his  friends  in  each 
State. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  who  would  pay 
for  moving  the  voting  machines  from  the 
warehouse  to  the  voting  place;  and  who 
would  pay  for  supervising  the  procedure 
at  the  voting  place;  and  who  would  pay 
for  registering  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republican?  Will  those  expenses  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  Government,  or  by 
the  State  governments? 

Mr.  LANOER.  By  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  By  the  State  govern- 
ments? 

Mr.  LANOER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  a  State  govern- 
ment has  not  already  set  up  the  machin- 
ery for  a  primary,  would  it  have  to  pass 
laws  on  that  subject,  in  order  to  do  so? 

Mr.  LANOE31.  It  certainly  would  have 
to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  my  State  the 
voters  do  not  register  as  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  Of  course.  I  am  glad  they 
do  not,  because  I  get  some  Republican 
votes  to  send  me  here.  Under  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  what  would  our  situa- 
tion be  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  LANOER  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  notice  that  section  2 


of  the  amendment  provides  that  the  pe- 
tition will  be  valid  only— "if  signed  by 
qualified  voters  in  any  or  all  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  equal  in  number  to  at  least 
1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  popular 
votes  cast  throughout  the  United  States 
for  all  candidates  for  President "  and  so 
forth. 

The  amendment  does  not  refer  to 
either  Republicans  or  Democrats. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that  and 
I  am  not  criUcal  of  the  objective  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  believe 
in  it.  I  understand  his  reason  for  pro- 
posing to  do  away  with  national  conven- 
tions, if  he  feels  that  such  conventions 
have  led  to  corruption.  So  I  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  in  proposing  that  the  proceed- 
ings be  managed  on  the  basis  of  pri- 
maries. I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
But  I  object  to  the  incompleteness  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  offer  to  my  amendment 
any  amendment  he  wishes  to  offer  to  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  think  we  should  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  may  point  out  that 
the  amendment  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  But 
I  am  pointing  out  certain  objectives 
which  must  be  met.  In  my  State  the 
voters  do  not  register  as  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  only 
qualification  we  have  Is  that  within  a 
period  of  26  months — for  the  reason 
that  we  have  biennial  elections — a  per- 
son cannot  vote  in  a  caucus  or  in  a  pri- 
mary of  a  different  party.  That  covers 
the  24-month  period  that  means  that 
one  cannot  be  a  Republican  within  the 
same  biennium  and  also  be  a  Democrat 
within  the  same  biennium.  Instead,  a 
voter  must  make  up  his  mind  one  way 
or  the  other.  But  the  voters  do  not  have 
to  register  as  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
If  I  vote  for  this  amendment,  I  am  tell- 
ing the  people  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land that  they  must  register  either  as 
Republicans  or  Democrats. 

Mr.  LANOER,  The  amendment  does 
not  so  provide. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  yes.  I  repeat 
that  my  examination  is  only  cursory,  but 
the  Senator  says,  in  line  6  of  section  2, 
If  I  read  it  correctly : 

Voters  In  each  State  thall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  voters  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature— 

I  find  no  fault  with  that — 
but.    In    the    primary    election    each    voter 
shall  be  eligible  to  vote  only  In  the  primary 
of  the  party  of  his  registered  aflUlaUon. 

Mr.  LANOER.    Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  Is  to  be  done  In 
a  State  where  voters  are  not  required 
to  register  either  as  Republicans  or 
Democrats? 

Mr.  LANOER.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  entire  amendment,  he  will  see 
that  It  provides  that  Congress  may  en- 
act any  legislation  necessary  to  see  to  It 
that  they  do  register. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  now 
referring  to  section  9  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANOER.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Section  9  reads  as 
follows : 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
arUcle  by  approprUte  leglsUtlon. 

What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  that 

enforce  what? 

Mr.  LANOER.  It  simply  provides  for 
registering  Republicans  as  Republicans, 
and  Democrats  as  Democrats. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  be  In 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  voting  for  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  vote  to  levy  this  bur- 
den on  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  compel  them  to  set  up 
machinery  which  is  absolutely  strange  to 
them.  The  people  would  be  required  to 
register  as  voters  of  one  party  or  the 
other,  when,  by  habit  and  custom,  they 
have  not  been  obligated  to  do  so.  To  me. 
that  Is  a  substantial  defect  in  the  amend- 
ment. I  like  the  Senator's  Idea  of  a 
primary,  but  he  is  spelling  out  the  ma- 
chinery. Why  not  have  a  simple  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  vote  shall  be  by 
primary,  and  that  the  Congress  shall 
enact  laws  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
constitutional  amendment? 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  should  be  perfectly 
delighted  to  have  the  Senator  offer  any 
amendments  he  may  wish  to  offer.  We 
took  the  measure  which  Oeorge  Norrls 
drafted  and  followed  it.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
committee  went  over  the  amendment 
very  thoroughly,  and  this  seemed  to  be 
the  best  we  could  agree  upon.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  any  amendments 
to  offer.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  him 
offer  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  do  so. 
However,  the  only  trouble  is  that  between 
now  and  1 :  30  or  1  o'clock,  when  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  upon  this  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  caimot  sit 
down  and  write  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
which  he  himself  would  be  satisfied.  Nor 
does  he  believe  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  be  satisfied  if  he  had  only 
an  hour  in  which  to  write  the  amend- 
ment. 

That  Is  the  observation  which  I  make 
upon  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  go  along  with  it,  but  so  long  as 
section  2  remains  in  the  amendment,  I 
question  whether  I  could,  in  full  con- 
science, go  along  with  section  2.  I  would 
go  along  with  a  simple  amendment  pro- 
viding, as  does  section  6.  for  doing  away 
with  the  electoral  college,  and  providing 
for  popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.    I  say  that  sincerely. 

Mr.  LANOER.  My  distinguished 
friend  would  not  have  to  worry  much  on 
that  score.  If  the  joint  resolution  Is 
passed  by  the  Senate,  It  will  go  to  the 
House,  and  then  presimiably  to  confer- 
erence.  Certainly  a  provision  could  be 
drafted  which  would  make  the  proposed 
procedure  feasible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  may  be  an  ex- 
pedient. However,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  like  to  feel  that.  In 
good  conscience,  he  could  answer  for 
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every  vote  he  casts  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  hare  raised  certain  questions 
with  respect  to  section  2.  I  had  hoped  I 
could  obtain  definitive  answers  to  them 
before  voting. 

Mr.  LANOER.  We  do  not  want  the 
spectacle  of  Democrats  voting  in  a  Re- 
publican primary  and  nominating  a  Re- 
publican candidate,  or  Republicans  vot- 
ing in  a  Democratic  primary  and  nomi- 
nating a  Democratic  candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  wish  to  say  to  a  SUte  which 
does  not  register  voters  as  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  "You  must  do  it.  and  pay  for 
it  with  your  own  money,  because  we  In 
the  Congress  feel  that  that  is  the  way  to 
elect  a  President  of  the  United  States." 
If  we  believe  it  is  a  national  responsi- 
bility. I  think  the  money  ought  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  these  primaries, 
especially  In  States  which  do  not  already 
have  provision  for  them.  I  believe  It 
would  be  unfair  for  the  Congress  to  say, 
"We  will  enforce  the  law.  but  you.  in  your 
own  State,  will  raise  the  money  to  carry 
out  the  directions  which  we  in  the  Con- 
gress give  you." 

Mr.  LANOER.  That  is  the  reason  I 
Joined  in  supporting  the  Neuberger 
amendment.  That  is  the  way  politics 
have  operated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANOER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO.  Might  it  not  meet  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, if.  on  page  2.  line  9,  after  the  word 
"election",  there  were  Inserted  the 
words  "a  State  may  require  that",  so  as 
to  read: 

Voters  In  each  SUte  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requUlte  for  voters  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
but  In  the  primary  election  a  State  may 
require  that  each  voter  shall  be  eligible  to 
vote  only  In  the  primary  of  the  party  at 
his  registered  affiliation. 

Might  it  not  meet  the  Senator's  objec- 
tion to  make  it  optional,  and  thus  pro- 
vide that  a  State  may  require  the  voter 
to  vote  only  in  the  primary  of  the  party 
with  which  he  is  registered,  leaving  It 
permissible,  so  that  States  such  as  Rhode 
Island,  which  do  not  require  registration 
by  party,  could  permit  a  person  to  vote 
in  either  primary? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  basically  it 
violates  the  entire  spirit  of  the  amend- 
ment, becaus"  the  amendment  gives  ex- 
clusive authority  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  the  question. 
As  I  say.  I  have  given  the  amendment 
only  a  cursory  reading.  I  find  nothing 
in  the  amendment  which  grants  any  dis- 
cretion or  alternative  to  a  State.  It  is 
a  mandate  by  the  Congress,  telling  a 
State  what  it  must  do,  regardless  of  what 
it  has  ever  done  before.  It  requires  a 
State  to  change  its  entire  custom  and 
habit  with  respect  to  registration,  even 
though  it  may  never  have  previously  re- 
quired registration  by  a  party.  It  strikes 
me  that  we  could  have  an  amendment 
to  carry  out  the  objective  of  voting  in  a 
primary  tf  we  wish  to  do  away  with  the 


national  convention,  without  'throwing 
the  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  indi- 
vidual States.  The  procedure  could  be 
properly  policed,  proper^  enforced,  and 
properly  supported  with  Federal  money, 
if  we  wish  to  have  a  primary. 

This  amendment  really  involves  two 
primaries.  It  would  not  eliminate  the 
primaries  which  are  customary  in  thft 
States  today  with  relaticm  to  choosing 
candidates  for  Congress  and  for  State 
offices.  This  involves  a  second  primary, 
which  has  to  do  exclusively  with  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency and  vice  presidency  of  the  United 
States.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  LANOER.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  it  involves  two 
primaries,  one  to  be  held  whenever  the 
laws  of  the  State  require  it  to  be  held, 
for  nominations  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives  and  State  officers;  and  the 
other,  to  be  held  In  Jime 

Mr.  LANOER.  No.  The  Senator  is 
mistaken. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wUl  point  it  out  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LANOER.  The  theory  is  that 
there  would  be  a  primary  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  June.  That  would  be  a 
nationwide  primary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LANOER.  There  is  no  objection 
to  a  State's  having  its  primary  on  the 
same  day. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that ;  but  the 
point  is  that  the  State .  primary  is  a 
State  function,  which  the  State  has  the 
right  to  control.  The  only  enforcement 
provided  for  In  this  amendment  is  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  under  section  9  of  the 
amendment.  It  might  be  that  the  State 
primaries  could  be  held  in  June;  but  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  his 
State  would  want  to  hold  State  primaries 
in  June.  At  their  primaries  they  actually 
elect  their  candidates. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANOER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
answer  is  obvious.  We  would  call  the 
nationwide  primary  for  candidates  to  be 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  the  pri- 
mary to  occur  throughout  the  country 
at  the  same  time.  If  States  wished  to 
avoid  having  two  separate  primaries,  one 
for  nominations  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  State  ofQcers.  and  the 
other  for  nominations  for  the  Presidency 
and  the  Vice  Presidency,  there  would  be 
no  reason  why  State  laws  could  not  be 
amended.  The,  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said -that  he  did  not  want  to 
require  the  States  to  do  certain  things. 
The  States  would  not  be  compelled  to 
hold  their  primaries  at  the  same  time.  If 
they  wanted  to  hold  primaries  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  at  a  different 
time,  that  would  be  their  privilege. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  did  not  say  that  he  did  not 
want  to  require  the  States  to  do  any- 
thing. I  merely  said  that  the  spirit  of 
the  amendment  was  to  retain  in  the  Con- 
gress the  right  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  ccmstitutional  amendment.  Sec- 
tion 9  reads  to  that  effect.  All  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Is  sasring  is  this: 
In  certain  States  voters  are  not  required 


to  roister  for  one  party  or  the  other. 
TTiere  is  no  such  requirement  in  Rhode 
Island.  In  Rhode  Island  no  man  has  to 
tell  anyone  whether  he  is  a  Republican 
or  Democrat.  We  believe  in  that  sys- 
tem. We  think  it  is  good.  The  only 
requirement  in  Rhode  Island  is  that  a 
voter  Is  not  permitted  to  vote  at  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  primaries, 
because,  of  course,  that  would  not  be 
fair.  The  Senator  can  imderstand  that. 
The  moment  the  substitute  became  a 
constitutional  amendment,  it  would  re- 
quire voters  in  Rhode  Island  to  register 
as  either  Republicans  or  Democrats. 
That  would  be  the  case  whether  Rhode 
Island  approved  of  the  plan  or  not.  I 
say  in  that  way  the  concept  of  popular 
elections  would  be  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple, because  there  are  many  people  in  the 
coimtry  who  do  not  want  to  stand  up 
and  say  to  which  party  they  belong. 
They  claim  they  are  Independents,  and 
they  want  to  vote  freely  for  their  can- 
didate after  the  candidates  have  been 
nominated  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  proposal.  In  an  effort  to  do  away 
with  one  evil.  I  am  afraid  would  bring 
in  another  evil,  which  would  deny  free- 
dom to  people  to  remain  independent. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  agree  that  the  Re- 
publicans should  nominate  their  candi- 
date and  that  the  Democrats  should 
nominate  their  candidates  in  the  pri- 
maries? 

Mr.  PASTORE,  That  is  the  way  it  is 
done  now. 

Mr.  LANOER.  In  a  general  election 
a  voter  can  vote  for  either  candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  in  Rhode  Island 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  voter  to  declare 
whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can when  he  votes  in  the  primaries. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Why  should  they  be 
permitted  to  do  so?  The  proposal  does 
not  change  the  present  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  why  I  will 
not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  saeld? 

Mr.  LANOER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  lONO.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  have  no 
objection  to  a  simple  amendment  which 
would  require  the  addition  of  only  a  few 
words  to  the  proposed  substitute,  by 
which  voters  would  not  be  required  to 
designate  their  party  affiliation,  but 
which  would  permit  them  to  vote  in 
whichever  primary  they  wanted  to  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  can  draw  up  that  kind  of 
modification,  I  shall  certainly  look  at  the 
proposal  in  a  different  light.  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  a  proposal  which  would 
state  that  an  individual  who  was  quali- 
fied to  participate  in  any  primary  of  his 
State  may  participate  in  a  Federal  pri- 
mary. I  would  agree  to  such  a  pro- 
posal. However,  I  do  not  want  any  new 
encroachment  on  a  voter's  right,  or  any 
new  burdens  placed  on  a  voter  or  in  any 
way  to  restrict  the  right  of  a  Rhode 
Island  voter  so  far  as  the  primaries  are 
concerned. 

Bfr.LONO.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  look  at  page 
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2  of  the  proposed  substitute,  he  will 
zwtlee  that  the  language  there  says: 

Vot«ra  In  tach  State  shall  have  the  qnall- 
flcatlonB  requisite  for  voters  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

I  Interpret  that  language  as  preserv- 
ing in  the  State  the  right  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  its  voters. 

Mr.  LANQER.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
that  language. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  language  continues: 
but.  In  the  primary  election — 

At  that  point  I  would  insert  the  words 
%  State  may  require  that"    Then  the 
language  would  continue: 
each  voter  shall  be  eligible  to  voter— 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  omit  "registered."  In  Rhode  Island 
we  do  not  register  at  the  primaries. 

Mr.  LONO.  My  proposed  language 
would  not  require  a  voter  to  register. 
There  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
any  compulsion.  In  other  words,  under 
my  language  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  a  State  to  require  that  a  voter  reg- 
ister. Perhaps  that  would  meet  the 
Senator's  objection. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  care  whether 
the  proposal  is  put  in  the  negative  or 
positive  or  alternative.  However,  there 
must  be  added  a  provision  that  any  per- 
son who  is  eligible  imder  existing  State 
law  to  participate  in  a  party  primary 
may  participate  in  the  Federal  primary, 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  words  which 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  that 
thought  or  requirement,  but  if  such  pro- 
vision were  added.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  an  able 
attorney,  a  very  able  Senator,  and  a  good 
legislator.  He  has  also  done  some  very 
fine  service  as  Governor  of  his  State.  I 
am  certain,  if  he  cares  to  vote  for  this 
amendment,  he  will  llnd  language  that 
will  carry  out  his  purpose  in  section  2  of 
the  pending  substitute.  I  believe  the 
appropriate  place  for  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  in  the  second  sentence, 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  say  again 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  docs 
not  feel  he  must  sit  down  at  this  time  and 
write  an  amendment  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
We  have  legislative  counsel  who  can 
draw  up  such  language.  If  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  feels  there  is  merit 
in  the  suggestion  I  have  made,  he  may 
wish  to  have  someone  draw  up  proper 
language  that  will  perpetuate  in  clear 
simple  language  the  basic  fact  on  which 
we  can  all  agree,  namely,  in  the  ever- 
lasting and  perpetual  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  If  he  does  that.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  proposal. 

Mr.  LANGER.  As  I  told  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
would  certainly  object  to  having  Dem- 
ocrats go  into  a  primary  and  vote  for  a 
Republican  candidate,  or  to  have  Repub- 
licans vote  for  a  Democrat  in  the  pri- 
mary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  the  proposal 
before  the  Senate  a  voter  must  register 
and  he  must  indicate  his  party  affiliation. 
There  are  some  States  in  which  that  is 
not  required.    I  believe   that  even  in 


North  Dakota  there  would  be  some  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  that  provision. 

Mr.  LANGER.  In  North  Dakota  we 
have  an  arrangement  under  which  an 
Independent  can  vote  in  the  primary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  again,  that  in 
Rhode  Island  it  is  not  necessary  to  regis- 
ter in  order  to  vote  in  a  primary.  Un- 
der the  provision  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  it  would  be 
necessary  to  register. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  LANGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
once  we  depart  from  the  electoral  col- 
lege system  and  undertake  to  modify 
it,  objections  can  be  raised  to  any  pro- 
posed arrangement  that  retains  the  elec- 
toral college  based  on  the  belief  that 
it  would  permit  the  election  of  a  minor- 
ity President. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the 
system  of  majority  rule— certainly  at  all 
local  and  State  levels — that  they  would 
approve  of  that  principle  being  applied 
at  the  Federal  level.  They  would  ap- 
prove of  a  system  which  would  make 
certain  that  the  candidate  who  received 
the  most  votes  should  be  elected  Presi- 
dent. Is  there  anything  in  the  proposed 
amendment  which  would  relate  to  a  rim- 
off  in  the  event  that  one  man  did  not  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  the  votes  cast? 

Mr.  LANGER.  There  is  nothing  like 
that  in  the  proposal  at  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  proposal  uhouid  include 
such  a  provision? 

Mr.  LANGER.    No :  I  do  not 

Mr.  LONG.  Suppose  the  high  man 
received  34  percent  of  the  vote,  would 
the  Senator  believe  that  he  should 
nevertheless  be  elected  President? 

Mr.  LANGER.  If  he  gets  a  majority 
of  the  vote  in  a  primary,  he  would  be  the 
top  man. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  speaking  about 
the  primary.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
general  election.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
candidate  of  the  D3mocratic  Party  re- 
ceived 33  Va  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast, 
and  that  the  next  candidate  received 
perhaps  32  percent.  Do€s  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  candidate  who  received 
33^3  percent  of  the  vote  cast  should  be 
elected  President? 

Mr.  LANGER.  There  would  be  only 
1  man  running  on  the  Democratic  ballot 
and  only  1  Republican  on  the  Republi- 
can ballot. 

Mr.  LONG.  However,  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  prohibit  a  third  or  fourth  or  fifth 
party  from  offering  candidates. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Of  course,  the  idea  is 
to  make  it  very  difficult  to  do  that.  The 
proposal  provides  that  the  petitions 
must  be  signed  by  5  percent  of  the 
voters.  It  would  be  posj.ible  for  three 
men  to  run  in  an  election,  but  the  one 
who  got  the  highest  vote,  would  be  elect- 
ed President. 

Mr.  LONG.     The  Senator  feels  that 
that  arrangement  would  be  preferable 
to  a  nm-off? 
Mr.  LANGER.    I  do  believe  so. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  marked 


portion  of  the  article  enUtled  "The  PhUa- 
delphia  Story"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  this  point  It  seems  pertinent  to  report, 
without  comment,  an  astotmdlng  incident 
that  came  under  my  personal  observation 
during  the  final  preballotlng  days  of  the  con- 
vention. 

A  well-known  publisher  of  a  large  mid- 
western  city,  who  was  also  the  chairman  of 
the  convention  delegates  from  his  State,  cbme 
to  me  and  related  what  would  have  been  an 
unbelievable  story  had  it  not  been  supported 
by  documentary  evidence.  The  story  had  to 
do  with  Mr.  Willkle's  official  connection  with 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  and  its  sale  In  1934 
of  certain  transmission  lines  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  The  publisher  be- 
lieved sincerely,  as  a  good  citizen,  that  the 
facu  concerning  the  deal  should  be  laid 
bare  before,  rather  than  after  the  possible 
nomination  of  a  candidate  whose  Integrity 
and  ethical  conduct  were  Involved. 

It  should  be  reported  that  the  story  hsd 
been  related  to  a  number  of  the  outstanding 
party  leaders  who  deplored  the  facU  but 
lacked  the  courage  to  precipitate  the  Inevi- 
tably disagreeable  consequences  of  cleaning 
party  linen  in  public. 

The  simple  facts  are  tliese:  In  1934  the 
Alabama  Power  Co  .  a  subsidiary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth tc  Southern  Corp..  of  w|kich 
Mr.  WUlkle  was  the  head,  entered  into  a  eon- 
tract  to  sell  certain  transmission  line*  to 
TVA.  The  trmtees  of  the  Edison  Kle«tric 
Institute,  a  trade  organ  izaUon  of  which  Mr. 
WllllUe-s  company  was  a  supporting  mem- 
ber and  Mr.  Willkle  a  triutce.  called  a  meet- 
ing and  protested  the  sale  en  the  ground  that 
it  was  unconstitutional  and  the  first  step 
toward  public  ownership. 

At  the  meeting  Mr.  WUlkle  was  prMent  and 
encouraged  the  trustees  to  appropriate 
•50,000  to  fight  the  case  through  the  courts 
although  Mr.  Willkle  himself  had  signed  the 
sales  contract.  On  the  14th  day  of  Decem- 
ber following.  Mr.  Willkle  met  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  White  Rou.«e  and  a^ssured 
him  that  the  contract  would  be  carried  out, 
and  a  White  House  statement  to  that  effect 
was  sent  out  to  the  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Following  the  White  House  meeting  Mr. 
WlUkie  returned  to  New  York  and  called  the 
trustees  Into  session  and  asked  that  the  mln- 
utes  of  the  prevloiis  meeting  at  which  S5O.0O0 
had  been  appropriated  to  fight  the  sale  be  ex- 
punged from  the  record,  or  at  least  that  his 
presence  be  Ignored.  One  of  the  trruteee.  a 
lawyer  In  a  Par  Western  SUte  and  the  head 
of  a  public  utility  company,  revolted  at  the 
Idea  and  resigned  bis  membership,  carrying 
with  him  enough  of  the  record  to  show  what 
the  real  facts  were.  Correspondence  between 
the  mutinous  member  and  Thomas  H.  Mc- 
Carter.  president  of  the  Institute  who  had 
presided,  and  Mr.  WUlkle  was  carried  on  and 
became  a  part  of  the  former  trustee's  file. 

When  the  trustee  became  aware  through 
newspaper  and  radio  reporU  that  Mr.  Willkle 
was  sneaking  up  on  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion, he  felt  that  In  all  fairness  to  the  people 
and  to  his  own  conscience  in  the  matter,  that 
the  facts  concerning  the  questionable  trans- 
action should  be  made  known.  He  conse- 
qtiently  sent  his  complete  file,  including  all 
correspondence  carrying  Mr.  Willkle's  signa- 
ture, to  the  only  one  who  came  to  his  mind — 
his  friend,  the  newspaper  publisher  who,  as 
he  knew,  was  going  to  the  convention  as  a 
delegate  and  delegation  chairman. 

The  publisher -delegate  immediately  got  In 
touch  with  party  leaders  who  bemoaned  the 
situation  and  sgrerd  that  something  should 
be  done  but  were  unwilling  to  take  the  inl- 
tlaUve.  Hearing  of  the  publUher's  sctivitles. 
Mr.  WUlkle  sent  for  him  to  come  to  New  Tork 
where,  through  many  hotirs.  Mr.  WUlkle  at- 
tempted to  prove  by  producing  the  records 
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that  allegedly  had  been  changed,  to  convince 
the  publlaher  that  he,  Willkle,  had  not  been 
present  at  the  meetings  In  question. 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Willkle  and  his 
supporters  to  prevent  the  expose  continued 
up  to  the  early  preconventlon  dayu.  when 
other  meetings  were  held  between  the  pub- 
lUher.  Mr.  WUlkle,  and  his  campaign  man- 
ager. Mr.  RuaseU  Davenport.  On  Saturday 
nlgtat.  before  the  convention  opened.  In  a 
BO-mlnute  Interview  with  the  publisher.  Mr. 
Willkle  again  denied  that  he  had  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Kdlson  Institute,  and 
suted  that  he  was  with  David  LUlenthal,  a 
director  of  the  TVA.  at  ithe  Hotel  Roosevelt 
In  New  Tork  City. 

However.  Mr.  Willkle  did  say  that  it  was 
possible  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  institute  board  meeting  but  emphati- 
cally denied  that  he  had  argued  for  the 
resolution  to  appropriate  a  defense  fund. 

He  Insisted  on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
the  publisher  that  publfcatlon  of  tbe  story 
would  ruin  his  chances  for  the  nomination. 

At  the  final  Interview  with  Mr.  Willkle,  he 
offered  to  get  together  tbe  next  day  the 
trustees  of  the  institute  In  refutation  of  the 
whole  matter.  To  this  the  publisher  agreed 
and  specifically  requested  the  presence  of 
three  certain  trustees.  This  Mr.  WUlkle 
agreed  to  do  by  Sunday  afternoon  or  Mon- 
day. The  publisher  waited  In  vain  for  word 
from  Willkle  headquarters  that  the  meeting 
had  been  arranged,  and  so  proceeded,  to 
ease  his  own  conscience,  to  publish  the  facts 
of  the  case  In  his  own  newspaper.  At  the 
publisher's  request  I  loaned  him  my  own 
secretary  who  helped  him  with  the  me- 
chanics of  his  story  late  Into  Sunday  night 
when  he  put  It  on  the  wire  to  his  home 
city.  This,  however,  was  too  late  to  have 
any  Influence  with  the  delegates. 

BCr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Are  there 
any  Senators  who  desire  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  should  like  to  speak 
for  about  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Docs  the 
Senator  desire  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  thU 
amendment  not  only  provides  for  a  di- 
rect popular  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
President  and  Vice  President,  but,  as  I 
understand,  it  provides  for  a  nationwide 
primary  for  the  selection  of  a  candidate 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  portion  of  the  pro- 
posal to  which  I  would  direct  my  remarks 
is  tliat  which  provides  for  a  direct  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Other  objections  have  been  pointed  out, 
such  as  the  necessity,  at  least,  for  addi- 
tional provisions  if  we  are  to  have  a  na- 
tional primary.  But  as  to  the  portion  of 
the  amendment  relating  to  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  I  sh«uld 
simply  like  to  invite  the  Sanate's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
would  leave  the  voting  qualifications  up 
to  the  various  States,  and  this  would 
bring  about  an  inequality  because  of  the 
fact  that  some  States  provide  that  per- 
sons who  are  18  years  of  age  can  vote. 
That  applies,  at  least,  in  one  Statfr^ 
Georgia.  Other  States  require  voters 
to  be  21  years  of  age  before  they  can  vote. 


There  are  various  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing within  the  different  States  which 
make  it  impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
us  to  have  a  nationwide  popular  elec- 
tion which  would  be  fair  to  each  State. 
But  the  main  reason,  Mr.  President,  why 
I  would  oppose  the  amendment,  is  that 
we  now  have  a  system  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  electoral 
votes,  which  are  divided  among  the 
States  in  accordance  with  the  numb»  of 
representatives  m  the  Congress. 

When  this  Union  was  formed,  Mr. 
President,  it  was  imderstood  that  each 
State  would  have  two  Senators.  That  is 
one  portion  of  our  Constitution  which 
cannot  be  amended.  It  was  understood 
that  2  electoral  votes  for  President  would 
go  for  the  2  Senators  to  each  State. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  are  30  or  31 
States  which  have  an  electoral  vote  on 
the  basis  of  their  2  Senators,  plus  their 
Representatives  in  the  Congress,  giving 
them  a  Uttle  more  than  the  proportional 
amount  of  votes  they  would  have  in  a 
nationwide  election. 

In  my  opinion,  an  amendment  of  this 
nature  would  never  be  approved  by  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  legislatures  throughout 
the  country  to  be  adopted  as  part  of  %b» 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lanckr]  has  stated  that,  according  to  his 
poll  of  the  electorate  in  his  State,  the 
people  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the 
advantage  they  have  today  in  the  pres- 
ent division  of  our  electoral  votes.  But  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  smaller  States  of 
the  Union  which  would  not  be  willing  to 
give  up  the  proportionate  iMurt  of  the 
electoral  vote  they  have  today,  which  is 
larger  than  it  would  be  with  a  direct 
election,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  l)e- 
gin  with  two  Senators,  and  therefore 
have  two  electoral  votes  for  those  two 
Senators. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Bfr.  President,  wiU  tbe 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  Senator  any 
proof  positive  that  small  States  feel  that 
way?  I  come  from  a  very  small  State; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  smallest 
State  In  the  Union.  I  believe  in  popular 
elections.  I  believe  the  President  repre- 
sents all  the  people,  that  he  is  not  the 
President  of  the  States,  but  is  the  Pi^i- 
dent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  never  heard  anyone  in  a  small 
State  lament  the  fact  that,  if  we  had 
popular  elections,  they  would  lose  power. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  power; 
It  is  a  question  of  democratic  principle. 
If  we  are  going  to  elect  a  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  then  why  should  not  the  poptilar 
way  of  doing  it  prevail,  as  we  elect  a  Gov- 
ernor in  Texas  or  in  Rhode  Island?  Why 
should  we  not  elect  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  the 
same  way?  Why  talk  about  loss  of  power 
and  the  reluctance  of  the  small  States  to 
yield  this  power?  Rhode  Island  has  no 
power  In  the  election  of  a  President. 
There  are  800,000  people  who  express 
their  choice  on  election  day.  Those 
800.000  people  Join  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  who  make  up  the  voters  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  deciding 
who  the  President  Is  to  be. 


Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  recognizes, 
of  course,  that  800,000  people  among  the 
160  million  people 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  f nun  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  10 
more  minutes  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Texas,  Bfr.  President. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Tliey  would  have  a 
much  less  proportionate  say  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  than  they  have  with 
the  present  number  of  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  2  Repre- 
sentatives, we  have  2  Senators,  and  we 
have  4  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Has  the  Senator  figured 
the  votes  by  percentage  of  the  voters  of 
Rhode  Island  under  a  general  popular 
election,  as  compared  with  the  way  It 
Is  today? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  I  hafe  never 
done  that,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
at  all  important  We  believe  in  the 
dignity  of  each  mdependent  voter. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  If  the  Senator  will  do 
that,  I  am  sure  he  will  find  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  of  his  State  will 
not  be  as  unselfish  in  this  matter  as  he 
Is.  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
many  States  in  the  Union  which  are 
going  to  give  up  their  two  Senators  or 
their  electoral  votes  to  which  they  are 
entitled  from  the  very  beginning  by 
reason  of  Mm  fact  that  they  are  separate 
sovereign  States.  In  other  words,  this 
Nation  is  still  a  Federation  of  States.  It 
is  a  Republic.  There  are  still  some 
righta,  though  some  people  would  like 
to  wipe  the  lines  out  completeUr,  which 
accrue  to  each  State  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  Is  a  sovereign  State.  One  of  the 
righta  given  to  the  States  which  no 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  can  take 
away  is  the  right  of  each  State  to  have 
2  Members  in  this  body;  and.  by  the 
same  token,  the  right  of  each  State  to 
have  2  electoral  votes  toward  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President,  regardless  of  how 
maioy  people  reside  in  the  State. 

So.  as  a  practical  matter,  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  find  very  many  of  the  leg- 
islatures in  this  country  as  iins^imgh  as 
are  the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Dakota.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  give  up  their  present  division  by 
States.  The  Senator  knows  that  I  fed 
that  we  should  get  as  near  to  a  direct 
vote  as  we  possibly  can  without  giving 
up  the  separate  electoral  strength  of 
each  State,  and  without  wiping  out  the 
State  entity  in  the  electoral  machinery. 

Mr.  PASTORK  I  respect  the  Sena- 
tor's position,  and  I  think  he  argues  well 
when  he  takes  the  position  that  his  ver- 
sion of  the  pending  measure  is  possibly 
getting  away  from  a  very  archaic  sys- 
teni  and  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  what  I  question  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  willing  to  abandon  the  old  but 
we  are  not  actually  ready  and  willing  to 
recognize  the  new. 

The  Senator  takes  the  position  that 
the  people  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
may  not  feel  quite  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  about  the  proposition. 
There,  again,  we  are  getting  Into  difB- 
culty.    I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
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Legislature  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island ; 
I  have  been  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Ttianrf ;  i  have  been  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  but 
I  have  never  heard  anyone  in  Rhode  Is- 
land talk  about  the  power  to  elect  a 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
power  which  would  be  abandoned  If  we 
went  to  popular  elections.  But  I  have 
heard  people  say,  "Is  it  xx>t  a  shame  that 
the  man  who  gets  the  most  votes  might 
lose  the  eleetioB?"  Is  not  that  just  awful. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  We  are  certainly  in 
agreement  on  that,  and  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  see  that  the  individual  voters  will 
have  an  expression  in  the  total  electoral 
vote  for  Pi^ident  of  the  United  States. 

But  again  I  say.  in  all  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  I  believe 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  go  to  a  direct 
popular  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  nearest  we  can  approach  it 
Is  to  have  the  votes  divided  by  States, 
have  each  State's  electoral  votes  deter- 
mined as  they  are  today,  and  divided  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  vote  of  each 
SUte. 

There  is  no  use  In  going  into  the  his- 
tory of  it  any  further.  It  has  been  suf- 
ficiently covered.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kbkkcdy]  covered 
it,  although  he  is  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment.  He  went  into  this  particu- 
lar point  In  detail,  and  sUted  why  it 
would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  States  to  give 
up  the  present  percentage  of  the  vote 
they  have  toward  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

To  get  right  down  to  it.  as  a  practical 
matter,  I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
would  have  any  chance  of  being  approved 
by  the  State  legislatures,  even  if  it  should 
pass  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  be- 
lieve the  nearest  we  can  come  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves  having  their  votes  tallied 
and  counted  toward  the  election  of  a 
President  is  by  using  the  proportional 
system  which  I  have  advocated,  by  di- 
viding each  State's  present  electoral 
vote  according  to  the  popular  vote  as  it 
is  cast  by  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  5  min- 
utes to  me  in  order  to  fH.'iriMgK  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal now  before  the  Senate  is  one  which 
I  believe  all  Senators  can  subscribe  to 
in  principle  and  conscience.  It  simply 
provides  that  the  candidate  who  receives 
the  most  votes  shall  be  declared  the 
elected  President.  That,  I  beUeve.  is 
what  the  average  American  wants.  I 
should  be  willing  to  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  poll  taken  of  the  voters  in  all 
walks  of  life,  in  all  48  States,  would  dis- 
close that  they  think  the  law  ought  to 
provide  that  whoever  gets  the  most  votes 
wins. 

The  present  system  is  archaic:  It  Is 
behind  the  times.  It  was  adopted  169 
years  ago  by  persons  whose  attitude  was 
that  the  vote  for  President  should  be  by 
States.  That  system  was  devised  long 
before  the  people  of  the  Nation  had  the 
confidence  the  people  today  have  in  the 
popxiiar  election  of  national  officials. 
Today  in  America  we  have  far  greater 


confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  majority. 
I  am  certainly  willing  to  depend  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican i>eople  in  electing  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  large  States  and  small 
States  alike  should  be  willing  to  give  up 
all  unreasonable  advantages  as  they 
might  possess,  either  in  any  respect,  in 
favor  of  the  overall  public  welfare  and  in 
favor  of  electing  the  candidates  whom 
the  people,  in  their  discretion,  prefer. 

If  we  do  not  accept  the  lulnciple  of 
the  popular  election  of  the  President, 
then  from  that  point  forward  we  shall 
depart  from  a  principle  which  appeals 
to  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 

If  we  shall  adopt  the  Mundt-Coudert 
proposal  or  the  Daniel  proposal,  what 
will  we  find?  We  will  find  that  me 
have  compromised  with  principle,  to  the 
point  that  although  the  present  system 
will  have  been  changed,  it  will  still  be 
possible  to  elect  a  President  who  received 
a  minority  of  the  votes,  while  the  candi- 
date who  received  a  clear  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  American  p«.>ople  would  not 
be  elected  President. 

Why  should  a  large  State  ratify  the 
Daniel  proposal?  Why  should  it  ratify 
the  so-called  Mundt-Coudert  proposal? 
Why  should  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, whose  membership  is.  after  all. 
based  upon  the  population  of  the  Con- 
gressional districts  in  the  various  States, 
ratify  a  proposal  which  originated  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  whose  Members 
are  chosen  without  regard  to  population, 
so  long  as  the  majority  nile  concept  is 
compromised  against  the  interests  of  the 
large  States  who  have  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.se? 

Why  should  a  large  SUte  like  New 
York  give  up  its  advantage  in  casting  all 
the  votes  of  New  York  in  one  block? 
There  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  such  a 
change  if  it  be  said  that  the  people  will 
choose  the  method  of  the  direct  election 
of  the  President. 

While  the  larger  States  under  some  of 
the  proposals  would  be  asked  to  give  up 
many  of  their  advantages,  why  should 
not  the  smaller  States  ab>o  give  up  some 
of  the  advantages  they  hold  uiuler  the 
antiquated,  archaic  system  which  now 
exists?  For  example,  why  should  Nevada 
cast  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  the  elec- 
toral votes,  when  Nevada  has  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion? To  be  fair,  the  small  States  also 
should  be  willing  to  give  up  some  of  the 
unreasonable  advantages  they  hold. 

The  point  was  made  tliat  some  States 
permit  a  higher  percentage  of  their  citi- 
zens to  vote  than  do  other  States.  The 
argument  does  not  particularly  appeal 
to  me  that  some  States  have  poll  taxes 
and  other  States  have  educational  quali- 
fications, and  other  limitations,  which 
prevent  a  large  numbei  of  the  people 
from  voting,  while  those  States  insist  on 
the  advantage  of  casting  as  great  an 
electoral  vote  as  though  those  people 
whom  the  States  disqualify  by  their  laws 
had  been  permitted  to  vote.  Any  State 
can  remove  the  poll  tax  if  it  wants  to  do 
so.  Having  done  so.  that  State  will  find 
there  will  be  a  greater  number  of  persons 
who  will  be  able  to  vote. 

If  it  wants  to  do  so.  a  State  can  estab- 
lish voting  qualifications  that  will  permit 


more  of  Its  cltisens  to  vote.  Nobody 
would  object  to  the  votes  of  additional 
persons  being  cast  In  a  national  election. 
The  tendency  would  be  for  the  States  to 
enfranchise  as  many  voters  as  could 
qualify  under  any  reasonable  rule  of  in- 
terpretation, thus  letting  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  voters  cast  their  votes. 

If  the  vote  shall  be  In  favor  of  the 
Langer  substitute,  we  will  have  voted  for 
a  method  which  appeals  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people.  We  will  have  provided  a  method 
for  the  election  of  President  ahich  the 
people  of  the  Nation  m-ould  like  lo  have. 

To  me.  the  Langer  proposal  is  the 
only  one  which  makes  sense.  In  the  last 
analysis  It  is  the  only  one  which  can 
l)e  adopted. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a  single  major 
State,  such  as  New  York,  Illinois.  Ohio, 
or  Massachusetts,  whose  House  Mem- 
bers would  vote  to  propose  the  Daniel 
substitute.  Those  SUtes  would  not  find 
that  proposal  to  their  advanUge.  Nor 
will  the  Representatives  from  those 
SUtes  vote  for  the  old  Lodge-Gossett 
version,  because  they  see  no  reason  to 
give  up  the  advanUge  which  they  have, 
while  tlie  small  SUtes  are  allowed  to  re- 
Uin  the  unreasonable  advantages  they 
also  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  suggested.  I  believe 
that  the  large  SUtes  and  the  small  SUtes 
alike  could  join  together  in  supporting  a 
proposal  to  elect  the  President  by  a  pop- 
ular vote,  letting  the  candidates  who 
receive  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
people  be  elected  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  the  Senator  from  North  DakoU 
will  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LANGBR.  Mr.  Presklent,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Andenon 

Barrett 

B«iUI 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brtcker 

BrtdKW 

Bush 

Bjnrd 

C*rl8on 

CMe.  N.  J. 

CMC.  8.  Dak. 

Ctuivea 

Clement* 

Cotton 

Cunts 

Daniel 

Dtrkaen 

DoubUm 

Duff 

Dworabak 

■utUnd 

Blender 


rulbrlfht 

Oearite 

Ooidwkter 

Gore 

Oteen 

Harden 

HennlnsB 

Hickenloufwr 

Rill 

RoUand 

Hruaka 

Ivea 

Jackson 

Jennar 

Jotmaon,  Tex. 


McCarthy 

McClelUn 

■icNanutr* 

MlUlkm 

Mono 

Mundt 

Htmij 

Neubcrger 

O'Mahoncy 


Payne 

Potter 
Purtell 
Robertaon 
SaJtonataU 


Johnston,  8.  C.  Schoeppcl 


Prear 


Kennedy 

Kerr 

KnovUad 

Kuchel 

Laird 

Lancer 

Long 
Ualone 
Mansfield 
Martin.  Iowa 
MarUn.  Pa. 


Scott 

Smathera 

Smith.  Maint 

Smith.  M.  J. 

^TarknuLO 

Btennls 

Symington 

TburmoiMl 

Watktna 

Wiley 

wiutaoaa 

Young 
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Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  annomioe  thai  tha 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BasklktI, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  tlfr. 
EKvnrl.  the  Senator  from  Mixmesoia 
[Mr.  HuMPHRXTl.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KKTAuvnl,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macmt»ok1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monronkt]. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mm- 
KAYl.  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RuasBLLl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Sexuktor  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bur- 
LBBl  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Waucml  are  necessarily  absent. 

TbB  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Caps- 
RAiTl  and  th«  Senator  from  Mmnwwta 
{Mr.  TUTS]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kkk- 
MKOT  In  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 

The  qtaestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  [Mr.  LANcnl  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Damxkl]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  and 
the  yeas  and  nasrs  having  been  ordered, 
the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Jimior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ba>klkt].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  voU  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."     I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  ^  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  MinnesoU  [Mr.  Hum- 
phut  1.  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Br.  Bask- 
LXT].  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  EaviN],  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU 
[  Mr.  HoMPHBSY  j .  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KaPAuml,  the Smator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MAomTSONl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monkomkt], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mm- 
>AT],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RussxLLl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MiniuYl  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rxtssku.]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr- 
MoifsoNKT]  would  vote  •*nay.** 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervhi]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MacnttsohI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
LU]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Wiucnl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mir.  Capk- 
RART]  and  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU 


IMr.  Trtx]  are  absent  on  official  bud- 


If  present  and  TOtlng.  the  Senator 
fron  Indiana  [Mr.  Cafcrakt]  would  vots 
"nay.- 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  13, 
nays  69.  as  follows: 


Chaves 


Jartaoo 
Laird 


Tirtimaa 
Long 


Mona 

N*ely 


MAYS— a» 


Plaaden 


ReubersBf 
O'Maboney 
Smith.  Mala* 


Martin.  Pa. 
MoCaithy 


Barrett 

Pulbrtght 

McNamara 

BeiUl 

George 

MUllkln 

Render 

Ooldwster 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Oore 

Pastora 

Bible 

Oteea 

Payne 

Brtcker 

Hayden 

PoCter 

Brtdgea 

PurteU 

BtMh 

Robertaon 

Byrd 

HUl 

Saltonatan 

Carlwm 

HoUand 

Scfaocppel 

Case,  N.  J. 

Hmnka 

Scott 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

iTca 

Snwthera 

Clements 

Jenner 

Smltli.  N.  J 

Cotton 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Stennls 

CurtU 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Daniel 

Kerr 

Thuimond 

DUIcaen 

Knowland 

Watklna 

Duff 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Malone 

WiUlams 

— "tlaiid 

Martin.  Iowa 

Young 
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Bartdey 

Johnston.  S.  O. 

RusseU 

BuUer 

Kefauver 

Spaikman 

Capehart 

Magnuson 

Thye 

RrrlB 

Mooroney 

Welkar 

Humphrey 

Mtirray 

So   Mr. 

IjANnn'R  ammdmpnt  to 

amendment  of  Mr.  Dshxel  was  rejec 

the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  oiessage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  9770)  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Smxtr  of  Virginia,  Mr.  EUssxs,  and 
Mr.  CHasa  of  MinnesoU  were  mipointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  Bllli  SIGNED 

The  message  also  azmounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enroUed  bill  (S.  1240)  for  the  relief  of 
Imre  de  Cholnoky.  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore. 


ENROLLED  BILL  mESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  27,  1956,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1240)  for  the 
relief  of  Imre  de  C^holnoky. 


^ADDITIONAL    BIIX8    TO    BE    CON- 
SIDERED BEFORE  EASTER  RECHESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  announce  the  possibility 
that  the  following  measures  will  be  con- 
sidered hef  ore  the  Easter  recess: 

Calendar  No.  1287.  Senate  bill  898. 
which  is  the  so-called  trip-leasing  bilL 


Calendar  No.  1629.  H.  R.  5265,  to  ex- 
empt certain  additional  foreign  travel 
from  the  tax  on  the  trmnsporUtion  of 
persons. 

Calendar  No.  1666.  H.  R.  6625,  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  transfer  of  title  to  certain 
land  the  improvements  thereon  to  the 
pueblo  of  San  Lorenzo  (pueblo  of  Picu- 
ris),  in  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 


Calendar  No.  1677.  8.  1161.  to  abolish 
the  FossO  Cyead  Nationia  Monomen^ 
8.  Dak.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

All  these  bills,  in  addition  to  the  mea»- 
ures  I  have  previously  announced,  may 
be  considered  before  the  Senate  begins 
the  Easter  recess.  I  should  like  all  Sen- 
ators to  be  on  notice  to  this  effect. 


PRINTING  OF  "INVENTORY  REPORT 
ON  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPKRTY 
OWNED  BY  UNITED  STATES"  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  109) 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  March  21.  it  was  recommended 
that  a  committee  print  of  the  Inrentory 
Report  on  Real  Proper^  Owned  by  the 
United  SUtesln  United  SUtes  Territories 
and  Possessions  and  in  Foreign  Countries 
as  of  June  30,  1955.  compiled  by  the 
Genera!  Servlees  Administration  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  docxmit    t.  with  illustrations. 

This  inventory  is  a  companion  report 
to  the  summary  issued  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  100  on  Febniaiy  14  covering 
Federal  domestic  real  prupcrty,  and  to- 
gether  these  reports  compile  for  the  first 
time  in  history  essential  information  on 
the  worldwide  real  property  hnMtngi;  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  present  the  committee  print,  and  ask 
that  it  be  so  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OIVICEU.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  corre- 
qxmdence  relating  to  the  repcurt.  together 
with  a  press  release  giving  detailed  facU 
ccmnected  with  the  inventory,  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

OsmaAX.  Ssavxcas  AsMZNisnunoxr. 

Waahington.  D.  C.  March  16, 19S6. 
Re  PMeral  real  property  Inventory  r^iort. 
Hon.  Can.  HAVisir, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. United  State*  Senate,  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  CHABMAir:  We  are  pleaeed  to 
submit  the  attached  report  covering  the  In- 
ventory of  real  property  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  its  Territories  and  possessions  and 
in  foreign  coiintrles,  as  of  June  90,  185S. 

This  Inventory  report  was  prepared  pur- 
suant to  the  committee's  request  In  R^mrt 
No.  411,  dated  June  2,  1955,  that  "an  addi- 
tional rqxirt  to  cover  federally  owned  prop- 
erties outside  of  the  continental  United 
States,  Including  spedflcally  the  properties 
In  the  Terrttorles  of  Alaska.  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Bieo,  and  Virgin  Islands,  and  tnchuUng  for- 
eign properties  as  far  as  aectnity  llmftatlons 
wlB  altow.** 

This  report  stmnnsrbses  for  the  first  time 
In  history,  an  real  property  holdings  of  the 
civilian  agencies  in  United  States  Territories 
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uid  poMMKiona  and  In  foreign  eotintiies.  It 
contains  only  certain  aununary  data  aa  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  addition  to  the  atunmary  Inventory 
report,  detailed  llatlngs  for  civilian  agencies 
are  being  submitted  to  you.  under  separate 
cover,  which  provide  detailed  information. 
In  support  of  the  report,  by  agency,  bureaxi, 
and  inatallatlon.  within  each  country  and 
city. 

This  report  and  Its  companion  report  on 
properties  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
pubUahed  aa  Senate  Document  No.  100.  fur- 
Blah  a  presentation  of  all  worldwide  real 
property  hoktlnga  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  cost  of  real  properties  outside 
the  United  States  is  $0.5  billion.  As  indi- 
cated in  Senate  Document  No.  100.  the  cost 
of  Federal  real  property  in  the  United  States 
Is  taa-ft  bUllon.  This  makss  a  total  cost  of 
$38  billion  for  all  real  properties  owned  by 
the  United  States,  as  of  June  30,  1955. 

Xvery  effort  haa  been  made  to  achieve 
maslnnim  accuracy.  However,  this  is  the 
first  time  an  inventory  of  real  property  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  has  been 
reported.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  improper 
to  assume  that  there  are  no  discrepancies. 
Additional  work  is  needed  to  refine  the  'data 
and  the  records  of  the  holding  agencies  from 
which  the  data  are  obtained. 

Aa  requested  by  the  committee,  we  shall 
continue  to  prepare  annual  real  property  In- 
Tentory  reports  aa  ot  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year. 

We  again  wish  to  express  o\ir  appreciation 
for  the  cooperation  received  from  Mr.  Earl 
Cooper  of  the  committee's  staff,  the  partici- 
pating agenciea.  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FSAMKUIt  O.  Plovtb. 
^_^       AdminiaUatoT. 

VnrrwD  SrAras  Sxif  atx. 

OOMMXTTSB  OM  APPBOrSIATIONS. 

March.  16. 195€. 
The  Honorable  FaainEUic  O.  Plokts. 
Adminiatrator  of  General  Services, 
Waafiington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Floktx:  The  committee  is  In 
receipt  of  the  inventory  report  on  real  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  United  States  in  its  Ter- 
ritories and  possessions  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  of  June  30.  1965.  prepared  by  your 
Administration  pursuant  to  the  commit  tee  °s 
request.  This  report  is  supplemental  to  the 
inventory  report  on  Federal  real  property 
in  the  United  States  as  of  June  30.  1955. 
the  summary  of  which  was  issued  as  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  100  on  February  14,  1950. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  these  two 
reports  we  have  now  available  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  summary  presentation 
of  all  worldwide  real  property  holdings  of 
the  United  Stotes,  showing  a  total  cost  of 
$38  bilUon. 

The  siimmary  report  of  this  additional  in- 
ventory, with  supporting  charts  and  tables, 
is  also  being  issued  aa  a  Senate  document 
and  made  available  to  all  Federal  agencies 
as  well  as  the  public  generally.  We  recom- 
mend that  a  set  of  the  electric  accounting 
machine  detail  data  sheets  be  furnished  to 
the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittees and  to  the  reporting  agency,  and 
that  ftle  and  working  copies  of  these  sheets 
will  be  available  also  in  yotir  Administra- 
tion for  reference. 

The  committee  Is  confident  that  the  In- 
ventory information  on  the  worldwide  real 
property  holdings  of  the  United  States  will 
prove  to  be  as  useful  to  the  many  agencies 
of  the  Government  as  has  already  been 
proven  to  be  the  case  vrlth  the  inventory 
information  on  real  property  in  the  United 
States.  As  such  uses  of  the  information  in- 
crease, we  believe  the  benefits  and  savings 
resulting  will  become  even  more  apparent. 
Tours  very  sincerely. 

Cabi.  Batociv.  Chairman, 
BrtTLMB  Barooaa. 


For  the  first  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  complete  tallies  of  its  real  prop- 
erty, at  home  and  abroad. 

Sum  totals  in  United  States  realty  hold- 
ings were  revealed  today  when  Senator  Cabi. 
Hatdkn,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  announced  that  the  com- 
mittee has  received  the  first  complete  in- 
ventory of  federally  owned  real  property  in 
foreign  countries  and  United  States  Terri- 
tories and  possessions. 

The  Inventory,  prepared  by  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  at  the  committee's  re- 
quest, supplements  the  G8A  domestic  inven- 
tory which  the  committee  received  and  an- 
nounced last  month.  Senator  Hatdbn  alao 
announced  that  OSA  hereafter  will  bring 
both  inventories  up  to  date  annually  so  that 
the  Government  will  have  a  running  account 
of  all  its  realty. 

The  findings  from  the  overseas  Inventory 
are  summarised  in  a  new  Senate  document. 
"Inventory  Report  on  Real  Property  Owned 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  United  States  Terri- 
tories and  Possessions  and  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, aa  of  June  30.  1955."  which  the  com- 
mittee authorised  for  publication.  The  sum- 
mary report  ia  a  companion  to  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  100  which  sums  up  the  domestic 
holdings.  As  both  detailed  inventories  are 
huge  compilations  running  to  thuusands  of 
pages,  they  have  not  been  published  although 
master  copies  of  both,  except  for  security 
installations,  are  open  to  liupectlon  on  re- 
quest at  GSA. 

Franklin  G.  Ploete,  Administrator  of  Oen- 
«-al  Services,  transmitted  the  report  and 
the  Inventory  to  the  committee  with  a  letter 
pointing  out: 

"Every  effort  has  been  msde  to  achieve 
maximum  accuracy.  However,  this  is  the 
first  time  an  inventory  of  real  property  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  has  been 
reported.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  Improper 
to  assume  that  there  are  no  discrepancies. 
Additional  work  la  needed  to  refine  the  data 
and  the  records  of  the  holding  agenciea  from 
which  the  data  are  obtained." 

The  new  inventory  figures  show  holdings 
of  345.0  million  acres  of  land  and  facilities 
In  108  foreign  countries  and  8  United  States 
Territories  and  possessions.  The  acquisition 
cost,  exclusive  oX  the  public  domain,  totaled 
$5<2   billion. 

Added  to  continental  property  costing 
$33.5  billion,  the  Federal  Government  now 
has  worldwide  ownership  of  real  property  ac- 
quired at  a  cost  of  $38  billion,  excluding  do- 
main lands  at  home  and  in  the  Territories. 
The  total  acreage  amounU  to  753.5  million 
and  ia  equal  to  an  area  comprising  all  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  plus  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

GSA's  tabulationa  show  holdings  are  dis- 
tributed around  the  world,  in  such  widely 
dispersed  places  as  the  Canton  snd  Ender- 
bury  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific.  Mozam- 
bique in  Africa,  Switzerland  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, Malaya  in  southeast  Asia,  and  Surinam 
In  South  America. 

In  addition  to  the  military  installations, 
which  have  not  been  reported  In  detail  the 
report  shows  that  the  civilian  agencies  have 
1.049  Installations  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  ranging  from  1  for  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Conunisslon 
to  355  for  the  Treasury  Department,  mostly 
Coast  Guard  installations. 

The  preponderant  balance  of  the  offshore 
holdings.  343.8  million  acres,  are  in  the  Ter- 
ritories and  possessions,  prlnclpslly  Alaaka 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  A  total  of  1.8  million 
acres  are  located  In  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  total  acreage  In  foreign  lands.  99.7 
percent  is  owned  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  balance  la  distributed  among 
civilian  agencies,  princlfially  the  Department 
of  State  with  over  195  Installatiozis  In  105 
countries. 

Also  in  the  total  are  holdings  In  Iron 
Curtain  countries — In  Albania.  Bulgaria,  and 
Red  China — with  which  we  do  not  main- 


tain diplomatic  relations.  Realty  there  Is 
being  cared  for  by  third-party  nations  with 
diplomatic  ofllces  on  the  scene.  The  United 
States  owns  no  realty  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  world-wide  range  of  holdings, 
nearly  all  of  the  345.6  million  acres  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  is  in 
Alaskan  public  domain  lands,  which  total 
343.1  million  acres.  Thus.  93  percent  of  the 
offshore  holdings,  in  Territories  and  posses- 
sions as  well  as  foreign  lands,  from  ths 
standpoint  of  acreage,  is  controlled  by  th« 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Depart- 
ment's large  share  reflects  the  substantial 
public  domain  holdings  in  Alaska. 

The  next  Isrgest  single  parcel  of  offahora 
property  Is  the  358.378  acres  making  up  the 
Psnama   Canal   Zone. 

The  Inventory  figures  also  Include  land  In 
which  the  Government  has  a  "life  Interest" 
Instead  of  Utled  ownership.  A  "life  Interest" 
Is  defined  to  cover  sny  real  property  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  by 
treaty  or  long-term  lease  (99  yeara.  in  per- 
petuity, etc. I.  The  Panama  Canal  Zone  is 
in  the  "life  interest"  cstegory. 

In  addition  to  the  worldwide  acreage  fig- 
ure, the  Government  holds  in  trust  554 
million  acres  of  land.  The  trust  properties 
are  principally  Indian  reservatlona.  all  within 
the  continental  United  Statea,  except  for 
100.000  acres  In  Alsbka. 

Land  acreage  owned  by  the  Government  la 
the  Territories,  possessions,  snd  foreign  na- 
tions is  employed  In  six  ma)or  categories: 
Forest  and  wildlife  preserves.  Alaska  oil  and 
gas  reserves,  parks  snd  historic  sites,  mili- 
tary funcUons.  the  Alaeka  Native  Reserve. 
and  grazing  lands. 

The  predominant  usages  of  buildings  snd 
fsriuttes  In  the  same  areaa  are  housing, 
office  apace,  service  areas,  storage  facilities, 
hospitals,  schools,  industrial  facilities,  pris- 
ons, and  other  institutions. 

The  General  Services  Administration  said 
it  will  continue  to  keep  the  Inventory  up  to 
date  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
recommit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  The  Chair 
states  that,  due  to  a  prior  understand- 
ing, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  wUl 
be  recoBnized. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
matter  being  brought  before  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  a 
privlieged  matter. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1958 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kkxnkoy  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  9770)  to  provide  revenue 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con-, 
ference  with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of   the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  NEELY.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  FREAt.  and  Mr.  Bkau,  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EUSCTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  restmied  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  reeolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti<- 
tutlon  of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  E^reaident,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
3-26-56-C.  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill]  and  the  Jim- 
ior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparx- 
m\n1  be  added  aa  oosponaors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sec- 
retary will  sute  the  amendment 

The  Chixf  Clibk.  On  page  5,  lines 
14  to  16.  inclusive,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  words  "a  majority"  wher- 
ever they  appear  therein  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "at  least  45  per- 
cent." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  was  rec- 
ognised, and  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  NkcltI  to 
make  his  moticm  on  a  privileged  matter. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  No;  the 
Chair  recognised  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut because  the  Chair  thought  the 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  was  objecting 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HATnml. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
NncLTl  was  recognized  because  he  had 
a  privileged  matter  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  stated  the  purpose  of 
my  rising,  and  I  believe  I  stated  it  before 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the 
point  imduly.  but  I  believe  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  called  my  name  when  I  was  on 
my  feet,  and  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  NbltI.  I 
make  one  more  appeal  to  the  Chair  to 
rule  whether  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  amendment  is  on  page  5.  lines  14 
through  16.  to  strike  out  the  words  "a 
majority"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "at  least  45  per  centum."  It  is  my 
belief  the  amendment  would  m^e  the 
Daniel  substitute  a  much  better  pro- 
posal, and  I  am  sure  it  would  gain  some 
votes  in  the  Senate.  I  believe  at  the 
same  time  It  would  do  Justice  to  people 
in  a  case  where  45  percent  of  the  voters 
cast  their  ballots  in  favor  of  a  certain 
person,  and  would  prevent  the  throwing 
of  the  election  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  b«lieve  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  agreed  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  Is  correct.  Will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CsroUna. 
I  yield. 


Mr.  DANIEL.  The «.  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  merely  to  make  certain 
that  we  would  not  be  throwing  too  many 
elections  into  Congress.   Is  that  correct? 

BCr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Bfr.  DANIEL.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
In  the  debate  on  the  floor,  and  in  certain 
articles  in  the  press,  that  if  we  were  to 
apply  the  rules  in  the  proposed  substi- 
tute to  past  elections,  5  or  6  elections  in 
the  past  might  have  been  thrown  into 
Congress;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct.  I  should  also  like  to  say 
that  the  Senate  adopted  such  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1950, 
but  at  that  time  the  percentage  require- 
ment was  40  percent,  instead  of  45  per- 
cent. The  constitutional  amendment  we 
approved  in  the  Senate  carried  a  per- 
centage requirement  of  40  percent. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  is  correct 
In  1950  a  40  percent  requirement  was 
added  to  the  Joint  resolution  that  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  We  have  figures 
for  elections  back  to  1864.  By  using 
those  figures  and  applying  the  45  percent 
requirement,  no  election  since  that  time 
would  have  been  thrown  into  Congress. 
lUerefore  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  offering  a  fair  com- 
promise on  that  point.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  amendment  is  acceptable 
tome. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  brief 
statement  on  the  amendment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rccoto  at  this  point 

There  being  no  (4>Jectlon,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 
Sranaczirr  bt  Sb* atob  JoRmtxoM  or  South 

CABai.IMA 

In  1950  I  authored  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2  which  would  have  placed  l>efore  the 
people  of  the  various  States  an  election  re- 
forms amendment  to  the  (Tonstltution. 

This  amendment,  which  essentially  would 
have  aocomplished  the  same  reform  that  is 
sought  in  tlM  amendment  under  debate  here 
today,  was  passed  In  the  Senate  and  would 
have  gone  before  the  people  had  it  not  been 
killed  in  the  House. 

My  amendment,  which  passed  the  Senate, 
contained  a  46  percent  provision.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  now  contains  a  50  percent 
provision. 

Tb  many  Members  the  !K)  percent  provi- 
sion is  unrealistic  and  therefore  they  have 
expressed  themselves  as  being  for  the  bUI 
but  In  a-postUon  of  having  to  vote  against 
the  blU  beeatase  the  percentage  factor  Is  too 
high. 

Franltly,  I  am  In  favor  of  tliis  elections 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  want  to 
see  it  pass.  But  I  reallstlcaUy  see  that  it  has 
slim  chance  of  getting  through  the  Senate 
with  the  50  percent  formula.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  by  amending  this  formula  down 
to  46  percent  that  a  majority  in  the  Senate 
wlU  feel  able  to  go  along  with  the  bill  and 
that  we  will  then  succeed  In  its  pasaage. 

I  have,  therefore,  offered  my  amendment 
and  earnestly  hope  that  Its  compromising 
tone  will  enable  us  all  to  go  along  with  the 
amendment  when  thus  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER  (Mr.  FoL- 
BiiGRT  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Danikl]  is  modifying  his 
snbBtttote  In  accordance  with  the 
pmmnrfwwnt  offered  by  the  Senator  from 


South  Arollna.  He  so  modifies  his 
amendment. 

B4r.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  cafl 
up  my  amendment  "3-21-56-B.'* 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  niESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Has  the  Senate  dis- 
posed of  the  Johnston  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Just  announced  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  had  the  right  to  modify  his 
substitute  by  accepting  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senates  from  South 
Carolina,  and  he  has  so  modified  it 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING.  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  was  not  on 
his  feet  seeking  re(^ognition  when  the 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Chair  had  no  alternative 
other  than  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  know  for 
what  purpose  the  Senator  from  New 
York  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  stated  that  he  wanted  to  call 
up  an  amendment  which  the  clerk  has 
at  the  desk. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  waive  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  the 
words  "as  provided  in  this  Constitution", 
and  insert  In  Ilea  thereof  the  words  "tiy 
votes  cast  by  the  people  of  the  aevcfal 
SUtes." 

Beginning  with  the  words  "East  State** 
In  line  19.  page  2.  strike  out  all  to  and  in- 
cluding line  3,  page  3. 

Beginning  with  line  7,  page  9,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  18,  page  S. 

Beginning  with  the  comma  in  line  4.  page 
4.  strike  out  aU  to  and  including  the  word 
"enUtled"  In  Une  5.  page  4. 

Beginning  with  line  6,  page  4.  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  4,  page  5. 

On  page  9,  line  5,  strike  out  the  section 
number  "4"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
section  number  "2." 

On  page  6,  line  14,  strike  out  the  comma 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Beginning  with  the  words  "if  such  num- 
ber" in  line  14.  page  5,  strike  out  all  to  and 
Including  line  23,  page  5? 

On  page  5,  line  24,  strike  out  the  section 
number  "5"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
section  number  "3." 

Beginning  with  line  25,  page  5,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  the  words  "and  for  the 
case"  in  line  3,  page  6. 

On  page  6.  line  5.  strike  out  the  wonl 
"majority"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "plurality." 

On  page  6.  line  6,  strike  out  tb»  word 
"electoral." 

On  page  6,  line  7,  strike  out  the  section 
number  "6"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
section  number  "4." 

On  page  6,  line  12,  strike  out  the  section 
number  "7"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
secUcui  nimiber  "5." 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment  It  differs  from 
the  one  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lan- 
GXR]  in  that  it  calls  for  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  by  pop- 
ular vote,  but  only  in  general  elections. 
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It  does  not  Include  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  to 
cover  the  choice  of  persons  running  In 
the  primaries.  It  simply  provides  for 
the  direct  election  of  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency,  and  the 
ending  of  the  electoral  college.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
democratic  proposal  which  I  think 
should  have  been  in  effect  for  many 
years  and  which  I  think  must  unques- 
tionably come  in  this  country.  It  does 
away  with  all  the  questions  which  have 
arisen,  such  as  the  question  of  whether 
a  President  might  be  elected,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  a  few  Instances,  by  minority 
vote.  It  does  away  with  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Danul]  which  would  permit  a  vote 
sernrmandering  within  a  State,  or  the 
creation  and  encouragement,  through  an 
alternative  proposition,  of  splinter 
parties.  I  think  it  is  a  very,  very  simple 
ind  overdue  amendment.  I  believe  it 
nrill  meet  the  wishes  and  views  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
wd  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
oays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.   President,   will 
Jie  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for 
wo  minutes? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  shaB  be  glad  to  yield 
rhatever  time  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
sland  may  require. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
iiur  in  everything  said  by  the  distin- 
i  ruishcd  Senator  from  New  York,  who  is 
he  proponent  of  this  amendment.  I 
:«gretted  that  I  could  not  support  the 
1  amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
I  ruished  Senator  from  North  I>akota,  be- 

I  ause  of  some  of  the  cumbersome  provi- 
lions  with  reference  to  the  holding  of 
jtrimarles.  I  feel  that  the  amendment 
(ifTered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
li  a  clear  and  simple  one.    All  it  does 

I I  to  effect  a  popular  vote  on  the  part  of 
1  ae  people  of  the  United  States  for  Presi- 
<ent  and  Vice  President.  I  hope  the 
a  mendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MX7NDT.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
tie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
tme  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota? 

Mr.  KEIJNEDY.    Yes,  Itr.  President. 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
e  ^nator  from  New  York,  which  is  a  little 
dlBcult  to  ui^erstand  because  of  the 
d&letion  of  certain  words,  the  only  dif- 
t  trence  between  his  amendment  and 
t  lat  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
i  that  it  provides  for  direct  vote  for 
President  rather  than  to  include  a  di- 
r  «t  vote  in  the  primaries.  Is  that  cor- 
r<«t? 

Ux.  LEHMAN.  That  Is  correct  I 
tilnk  the  Senator  from  South  DakoU 
hks  very  clearly  described  the  purpose 
o  my  amendment.  It  is  about  as  simple, 
c  ear,  and  direct  as  any  amendment  or 
p  ece  of  legislation  could  be.  It  simply 
ciJls  for  the  elimination  of  the  elec- 
t<  ral  college,  which  has  served  Its  pur- 
p<  »se  for  a  great  many  years,  and  which 
wu  set  up  through  the  wisdom  of  the 
F  >unding  Fathers,  but  which  is  no  longer 


needed  and  is  no  longer  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people  of  this  coxmtry. 

My  amendment  simply  calls  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that 
in  which  every  Member  of  this  body  has 
been  elected — by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  calls  for  direct  election  in  the 
same  way  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  elected.  I 
believe  it  calls  for  substantially  the  same 
system  as  that  under  which  the  majors 
and  most  of  the  minor  officers  of  our 
great  cities  have  been  elected.  It  is  the 
democratic  way  of  proceeding,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  in  favor  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
acting  majority  leader  opposed  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  elimi- 
nfiXes  one  objection  to  the  Langer  amend- 
ment, because  it  does  not,  in  and  of  itself, 
provide  for  a  direct  vote  in  the  primaries! 
However.  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  does  do  certain  other  things  which 
do  violence  to  our  constitutional  concepts 
of  government  in  the  Uaited  States  and 
it  ought  to  be  defeated. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  completely  im- 
possible to  have  a  national  election  of 
President  on  the  popular-vote  basis 
without  at  one  and  the  same  time  pro- 
viding for  national  control  of  presiden- 
Ual  elections  through  all  the  rules  and 
all  the  regulations  required  to  operate 
such  elections. 

It  is  completely  Impossible  to  provide 
for  fairly  and  equitably  electing  a  Presi- 
dent by  popular  vote  and  retain  the  pres- 
ent concept  whereby  each  State  estab- 
lishes its  own  voting  hours,  voting  places, 
voting  conditions,  voting  ages,  and  all  the 
other  machinery  and  mechanics  of  vot- 
ing. That  was  clearly  disclosed  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  made  some  very  per- 
tinent and  persuasive  objections.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  was  correct 
in  trying  to  put  both  primary  and  general 
elections  together  if  the  popular-vote 
formula  is  to  be  used,  but  he  was  incor- 
rect in  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery 
which  he  would  establish  and  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  called 
attention. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understood  that  all 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  do  would  be  to 
provide  for  the  counting  of  the  votes. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  when  a  poll 
shall  open  and  when  it  shall  close.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  opening  or 
closing  of  the  polls.  All  we  are  saying 
is  that  upon  the  close  of  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day,  when  we  begin  to  count  the 
votes,  the  man  who  receives  the  most 
votes  cast  by  the  people  of  the  United 


SUtes  shall  be  their  President.    It  is 
Just  as  simple  as  all  that. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it;  but  suppose  one  State  of  the 
Nation— let  us  take  Illinois— should  elect 
to  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  close  our 
polls  untU  midnight,  when  the  returns 
have  pretty  well  come  in  from  all  the 
other  States."  Does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  believe  the  rest  of  the 
States  should  permit  that  to  occur? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  a  question 
In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Surely. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Cannot  that  be  done 
today  imder  the  existing  system? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  can  be  done  today, 
but  because  the  vote  is  not  a  direct 
vote,  it  cannot  so  easily  be  correlated 
with  the  result  of  the  vote,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  pointed  out  in 
his  main  speech. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  cor- 
relation has  anything  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  merely  a  question  of  counting  the 
votes,  the  same  as  is  done  in  the  election 
of  a  governor  or  in  the  election  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. The  votes  are  counted.  Once  the 
polls  have  been  closed,  the  votes  are 
counted,  and  the  candidate  who  receives 
the  most  votes  is  elected  President. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  another 
example  indicating  why  such  a  popular 
vote  proposal  will  necessitate  Federal 
control  of  a  national  election. 

Let  us  assume  the  SUte  of  South 
Dakota  desires  to  make  the  greatest  pos- 
sible impact  on  a  national  election,  in 
which  only  the  popular  votes  are 
counted:  where  nothing  counts  but  X's 
and  marks  and  the  pulling  of  levers  on 
the  voting  machines.  Let  us  assume  fur- 
ther that  South  Dakota  reduces  its  vot- 
ing age  to  17.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  that  would  be  equitable  to  other 
States,  which  might  hcve  approximately 
the  same  population,  but  where  the  vot- 
ing age  is  21? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  be  Just  as 
equiUble  as  what  is  proposed  in  the 
Senator's  amendment.  What  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  Is  the  qualification 
of  voters.  That  Is  a  State  function. 
That  is  provided  for  in  the  existing  law 
and  will  not  be  changed,  no  matter 
which  amendment  shall  be  adopted  to- 
day. We  are  not  talking  about  that  now, 
under  the  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York.  We  are  Ulklng  only  about  how  it 
will  be  possible  to  determine  the  final 
result.  We  are  not  talking  about  who 
hall  be  qualified  to  vote  in  an  election. 
That  \B  not  being  changed  by  any 
amendment  which  is  before  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  in  error,  for  the  good  reason 
that,  under  our  substitute  amendment, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
the  qualifications  for  voting  are.  because 
the  number  of  electoral  votes  is  geared  to 
the  population  of  a  State,  and  is  geared 
to  its  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. That  will  not  be  altered  by  a 
change  in  the  qualifications  or  the  ages 
of  the  voters.  But  if  only  the  number  of 
persons  who  vote  are  counted,  then  any- 
thing the  State  can  do  to  increase  the 
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number  of  people  who  will  vote  within 
Its  boundaries,  will  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  impact  which  that  State  will  have 
on  the  national  election.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

If  the  age  of  voting  is  reduced  to  17 
years,  there  will  be  tens  of  thousands  of 
additional  voters  in  a  small  State  like 
South  Dakota,  which  would  expand  the 
influence  of  South  Daktota  in  the  na- 
tional election.  As  a  consequence.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  say  that  the  voting 
age  was  limited  to  21,  18,  or  17,  in  order 
'  to  make  the  adjustment  between  the 
States  equitable  and  honest  and  to  pre- 
vent their  competing  with  each  other  to 
increase  their  total  votes. 

Mr.  PASTOREL  Is  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  argiiing.  in  effect,  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  purpose  of  the  creation  of 
the  electoral  college  was  to  maintain  a 
certain  amount  of  restriction  over  the 
various  States,  as  to  how  far  the  States 
should  go  in  establishing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  voters? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  One  of  the  functions  of 
the  electoral  college  is  to  preserve  to  the 
SUte  the  right  to  establish  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  purpose  of  its  crea- 
tion at  all.  As  I  understand,  the  reasoa 
for  the  creation  of  the  electoral  college 
was  that  it  was  felt  that  it  was  not  ad- 
visable to  have  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  be- 
cause the  people  were  npt  qualified  to 
determine  who  the  President  should  be; 
and  that  that  determination  should  be 
restricted  or  confined  to  the  small  group 
of  delegates  to  the  electoral  college. 
That  is  the  history  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  talking  about  the  reasons  for 
the  creation  of  the  electoral  college.  I 
am  talking  about  its  function.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  functions  of  the  elec- 
toral college  as  it  operates  in  the  field 
of  practical  politics.  That  is  not  where 
the  matter  ends. 

Let  us  say  we  have  the  system  of  di- 
rect voting  for  President.  South  Da- 
kota being  a  comparatively  small  State, 
It  can  exercise  Its  influence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  candidate,  let  us  say,  who  favors 
the  kind  of  farm  program  that  we  in 
South  Dakota  want.  Let  us  assume  that 
South  Dakota  then  reduces  the  voting 
age  to  17.  But  suppose  that  New  York, 
or  Rhode  Island,  perhaps,  being  inter- 
ested in  a  particular  point  of  view  which 
is  different  from  that  of  South  Dakota, 
says,  "You  cannot  do  that  to  us.  We 
are  going  to  reduce  our  voting  age  limit 
to  16  " — which  they  would  have  a  right  to 
do;  and  which,  under  the  direct  vote  for 
President,  would  automatically  expand 
the  size  of  their  vote. 

The  legislature  of  South  Dakota  might 
then  say.  "At  the  age  of  12  a  boy  is  old 
enough  to  become  a  Boy  Scout.  A  Boy 
Scout  is  smart  enough  to  vote,  so  we  will 
reduce  the  voting  age  limit  to  12.  and 
bring  in  another  50.000  voters."  What 
will  Rhode  Island  do?  It  may  reduce  the 
voting  age  limit  in  that  State  to  10,  8,  or 
9? 

I  use  this  Illustration  to  point  out 
that  there  cannot  be  a  direct  popular 


vote  for  President  unless  a  State  Is  will- 
ing to  relinquish  complete  control  over 
the  electoral  machinery  of  the  State  and 
give  it  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  would  have  to  establish 
rules  which  were  fair,  honest,  and  equita- 
ble, and  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  provide  an  umpire  to  enforce 
them. 

Consequently,  in  a  commcmwealth  of 
States  like  the  United  States,  where  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  States  as 
such  have  some  rights  and  functions,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  talking  about  a  prop- 
osition which  is  completely  inconsistent, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  take  the  step 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Lakgbb  1  was  willing  to  take,  namely, 
to  provide  that  all  the  electoral  power 
shall  reside  in  Congress. 

If  that  were  to  be  done,  what  would 
happen  in  1960  or  1964?  I  will  teU  Sen- 
ators what  could  happen.  The  same  se- 
ductive argument  would  be  used  to  bol- 
ster the  question.  Why  should  there  be 
a  United  States  8:'nate?  Small  States 
like  Rhode  Island  and  South  Dakota 
have  2  votes;  a  mighty  St^te  like  New 
York  has  only  2  votes.  If  it  makes  sense 
to  count  only  noses  when  electing  a  Presi- 
dent, it  might  make  sense  to  some  also 
to  count  only  noses  in  electing  United 
States  Senators.  The  first  thing  we 
know,  there  will  be  another  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposed  to  elect  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  on  the  basis 
of  the  election  of  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentati^;  and  the  representatives  of  a 
SUte  in' the  United  SUtes  Senate  will  be 
elected  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  vote. 

What  wiU  be  left  of  the  rights  of  the 
SUtes?  What  will  be  left  of  the  doctrine 
of  State's  rights?  Whatever  will  be  left 
of  the  original  constitutional  concept  will 
go  down  the  drain.  We  shall  be  moving 
in  the  direction  of  compelling  Congress, 
by  the  voting  processes,  to  esUblish  elec- 
tion machinery  to  govern  the  entire 
country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  respectfully 
ask  the  Senator  one  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Certainly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  change  the  sys- 
tem at  all? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  an- 
swer that  question.  It  should  be 
changed  because  by  the  compromise 
amendment  we  go  as  far  in  the  direction 
of  the  popular  vote  for  President  as  we 
can  go  and  still  maintain  the  concept 
of  this  Republic  being  a  commonwealth 
of  SUtes.  We  reUin  all  the  values  and 
virtues  which  the  Constitution  provides 
by  having  a  bicameral  legislature,  with 
the  Senate  representing  the  SUtes  and 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  represent- 
ing the  people.  We  retain  that  method 
and  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  com- 
mendable direction  of  having  the  people 
vote  for  President,  without  having  to 
abolish  the  sacred  framework  provided 
in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  the  present 
system,  and  under  the  Senator's  own 
amendment,  could  it  not  very  well  hap- 
pen that  the  candidate  who  received  the 
largest  popular  vote  would  finish  by  pos- 
sibly not  becoming  President  of  the 
United  SUtes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  ttilnk  history  shows 
that  has  happened. 


Mr.  PASTORK  It  Is  possible.  Is  it 
not? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    It  is  possible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  it  could 
well  be  that  in  counting  the  electoral 
votes,  the  four  electoral  votes  from  Rhode 
Island  could  be  the  crucial  votes  in  de- 
termining the  wizmer,  even  as  against  the 
popular  vote.    Am  I  not  camcil 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  have  to  have 
a  more  lively  imagination  than  has  the 
Senator  from  South  DakoU  to  accept 
such  a  possibility. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  am  asking  if 
there  would  not  be  that  possibility. 

Mr.  MX7NDT.  I  would  say  it  is  not  in 
the  realm  of  reality. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  could  be  very  ef- 
fectively in  the  realm  of  reality  when 
the  votes  of  the  electoral  college  were 
counted.  The  result  could  turn  on  four 
votes,  could  it  not?  The  ultimate  de- 
cision could  turn  on  four  votes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  a  mathematical  possibility  in- 
stead of  actual  reality,  the  answer  would 
be  "Yes."  So  far  as  reality  Is  concerned, 
I  should  say  the  answer  would  be  "No." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  if  Rhode 
Island  lowered  iU  voting  age  to  12  years, 
which  it  would  have  a  right  to  do,  it 
could  well  be  that  the  12-year  limit  of 
Rhode  Island  woiild  determine  the  re- 
sult, even  in  the  Senator's  case. 

Mr.  MXWDT.  The  12-year-old  vot- 
ers  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  DakoU 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  have  10  minutes 
more? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  10  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU. 

Bfr.  MUNDT.  I  submit  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  even  if  the  vot- 
ing age  in  Rhode  Island  were  such  that 
the  voters  went  to  the  polling  places  in 
swaddling  clothes,  that  would  not  make 
any  difference  under  our  present  system. 
Rhode  Island  would  still  have  only  four 
electoral  votes.  And  so  would  South  Da- 
koU. Under  the  compromise  amend- 
ment, the  toUl  impact  of  Rhode  Island 
would  not  be  increased  in  the  toUl  count 
by  changing  or  reducing  voting  ages. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  impact  of 
Rhode  Island  could  be  crucial  in  the 
counting  6L  the  votes. 

Mr.BiUNDT.    So  what? 

lix.  PASTORE.  So  what?  It  would 
mean  that  the  crucial  vote  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  children  in  swaddling 
clothes.    [Laughter  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  the  age  of  the  voters.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  the  boys  of  Boy 
Scout  age  in  South  DakoU  have  more 
intelligence  to  vote  than  do  some  per- 
sons in  some  other  SUtes.  The  point 
I  am  Xxyiae  to  make  is  that  we  must  not 
put  a  premium  on  skulduggery  or  chi- 
canery by  tempting  SUtes  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  in  order  to  have  a  bigger  im- 
pact upon  the  election  of  the  President. 

Everybody  in  Rhode  Island  could  vote 
imder  our  present  ssrstem,  but  Rhode 
Island  would  still  have  only  4  electoral 
votes. 
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PA8TORE.    Mr.   President.  wiU 
the  Senator  srleld  fiuther? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Insofar  as  abiliUes 
U3d  capacities  to  vote  Is  concerned,  that 
a  a  matter  of  private  opinion.    All  I  am 
laying  to  the  distingtiished  Senator  is 
iiat  he  gave  \is  a  comparative  case, 
whereby  States  could  lower  the  age  re- 
auirement  for  voting  in  order  to  make 
in  impact  on  the  popular  vote. 
Mr.  MXJMDT.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    All  I  am  doing  is  Uk- 
ng  the  very  argument  of  the  Senator 
limself,  to  show  that  no  matter  how  it 
s  done,  whether  in  the  electoral  college 
)r  not.  If  the  voting  age  were  lowered. 
;he  States  which  lowered  the  age  could 
)e  cruiilal  insofar  as  the  final  determl- 
lation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  begs  the 

vhole  argument.    The  Senator  does  not 

I  neet  the  issue.    By  lowering  the  age  re- 

luirement,  the  Impact  of  the  State  imder 

<  »ur  present  system  would  not  be  changed. 

Jnder  the  popular  vote  for  President  slt- 

1  latlon.  however  every  time  there  was  an 

{Additional   voter  in  a  State,   the  total 

lumber  of  that  State's  votes  would  be 

ncreased.    It  is  that  argument  which 

he  Senator  from  Rhode   Island   runs 

away  from. 

Mr.   PASTORE.    No;   I  do  not   run 

uway  from  it.    Win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Of  course. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Does  the  Senator  use 

1  he  word  "impact"  as  analogous  to  the 

^  rord  "reenlt"? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  use  the  word  "im- 
]iact"  on  the  basis  that  the  importance 
^i  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  would  be 
i  ncreased  every  time  the  voting  age  limit 
1  rere  reduced,  if  the  amendment  of  the 
I  enator  from  New  York  were  adopted; 
t  ut  it  would  not  have  any  effect  at  all  on 
tbe  impact  or  result,  insofar  as  the  im- 
lortance  of  Rhode  Island  is  concerned. 
I  nder  the  compromise  amendment  or  the 
I  resent  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  4  votes  of 
I  iiode  Island  happened  to  be  crucial 
vstes  in  determining  the  result,  and 
Ihode  Island  had  lowered  the  voting 
a  se,  that  would  not  have  an  impact  on 
t le  result? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  The  vote  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  in  total  would 
have  the  Impact  of  Just  four  electoral 
v>te8. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  it  determines  the 
r  ^ult,  does  it  not.  because  the  man  who 
r<:ceived  the  popular  vote  was  elected. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  How  many  electoral 
votes  does  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
hive? 

Mr.    PASTORE.    Four.      How    many 
d  >es  the  State  of  South  Dakota  have? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Four. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    That  makes  us  even. 
I  jaughter  In  the  galleries,  l 

[Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  us  find  where  we 
w  Ad  up.  In  the  Senator's  judgment.  We 
si  art  out  with  four  apiece.  I  want  to 
k  ^ep  us  even.  No  matter  how  many 
p  sople  in  the  States  vote,  we  each  have 
ii  lur  votes.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  We  shaD  adopt,  for  dis- 
ci isslon  purpoaes  only,  the  amendment  of 
iie  Senator  from  New  York.    We  shall 


assume  that  the  population  of  each  State 
Is  around  700,000.    Is  that  fair  enough? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  fair  enough. 
Mr.    MUNDT.    The    voting    citisens 
among  the  700.000  in  each  State  cast 
their  votes,  and  each  State  has  4  elec> 
toral  votes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    That  Is  right 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Adopting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  let 
us  assiune  that  the  voting  age  in  South 
Dakota  is  lowered  to  the  age  of  la.    So 
South    Dakota    would    have    1    million 
voters,  and  Rhode   Island  would  have 
only  700.000  voters. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  difference  does 
It  make? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  make?  a  difference  of 
300.000.  If  700.000  are  svibtracted  from 
1  million,  there  is  a  difference  of  300.000. 
which  means  that  South  Dakota  would 
have  300.000  more  votes  than  Rhode 
Island  in  the  popular  elet-tion  for  Presi- 
dent. Consequently  Congress  would  have 
to  step  in  to  make  it  fair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  an  observation? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  vtt  assume  there 
la  a  close  election,  and  Candidate  A  geu 
a  majority  of  the  votes,  as  against  Candi- 
date B.  but  in  determining  the  electoral 
college  votes.  B  has  more  votes  than  A. 
If  it  is  a  close  election,  it  could  well  be 
that  any  State  which  lowered  the  voting 
age  would  be  the  determining  factor  in 
the  counting  of  the  votes,  and  in  pre- 
venting the  man  who  received  the  popu- 
lar votes  from  becoming  President  or 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  not  have  any 
impact  on  the  end  result 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  not  have  any 
Impact;  it  would  have  the  result. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  voting  age  in  South  Dakota 
could  be  lowered  to  the  age  of  1.  and 
South  Dakota  would  still   have  only  4 
electoral  votes.     If  there  were  a  direct 
popular  vote  for  President,  however,  then 
it  would  make  a  tremendous  difference 
what  the  voting  age  in  the  various  States 
was  lowered  to.  because  it  would  make 
a  difference  in  the  total  number  of  people 
voting.    Assuming  there  are  now  700.000 
votes  in  Rhode  Island  and  700.000  votes 
in  South  EtekoU.  if  we  in  South  Dakota 
lowered  the   voting   age  so   that   there 
would  be  1  million  votes  in  South  DakoU, 
what  would  happen  as  a  result  of  casting 
300.000  extra  votes  in  South  DakoU  in  a 
close  election?    We  would  get  our  man 
elected,  because  we  would  have  lowered 
the  age  for  voters,  so  that  we  would  have 
300.000  more  votes  than  Rhode  Island. 
So  South  Dakota  would  succeed  in  elect- 
ing the  President  it  wanted  to.    Would 
the  Senator  like  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  might  not  like  that; 
but  I  say.  Why  does  the  Senator  adopt 
the  philosophy  or  the  logic  that  we  must 
go  to  a  popular  election  Lf  he  does  not 
believe  in  it? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  believe  in  it. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  the  Senator 
say  his  amendment  brings  us  closer  to  a 
popvUar  determination  when  the  Senator 
is  .sajring  that  the  real  impact  should  be 
the  number  of  delegates  on  the  part  of 
each  State?  Why  change  the  present 
system  at  all?    Whom  are  we  kidding? 


Mr.  MX7NDT.  As  I  answered  the  ques- 
tion before  I  had  to  correct  the  Senator's 
arithmetic.  I  said  we  are  moving  as  far 
•8  we  can  move,  or  as  we  dare  go.  in  the 
direction  of  having  a  popular  vote  for  the 
President.  We  are  moving  as  far  as  we 
can  move  in  the  direction  of  equalizing 
the  voting  power  of  Individual  citizens. 
To  go  the  full  route  would  be  to  break 
through  the  whole  constitutional  frame- 
work of  States'  rights  and  bicameral  leg- 
islatures, and  the  whole  concept  under 
which  we  operate.  We  move  as  far  as  we 
can  go  without  giving  the  States  the  right 
to  manipulate  the  voting  machinery  so 
as  to  increase  their  voting  power.  When 
that  Is  done,  it  necessitates  Federal  con- 
trol of  elections,  which  would  not  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  have  an  election  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  who  happened  not  to  re- 
ceive most  of  the  votes,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  State  impact?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator think  it  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
in  the  Interest  of  the  American  people 
to  have  selected  as  President  a  man  who 
receives  a  lesser  number  of  votes,  \x- 
cau.se  he  receives  more  votes  as  a  result 
of  the  impact  of  States'  rights? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  It  Is  not  !n  the 
public  Interest,  and  for  that  reason  our 
amendment  decreases  materially  the 
likelihood  of  that  kind  of  thing  oc- 
currlnf.  as  against  the  present  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  happened  once.  It 
could  happen  again. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  could  happen,  but 
the  amendment  makes  It  more  dlfDcult 
to  happen  and  less  likely  to  happen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     But  it  could  happen. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     It  is  not  very  likely. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     But  it  could  happen. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  conceivably  could 
happen. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  10  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Under  the  present  elec- 
toral system,  we  have  seen  it  happen 
three  times  that  a  President  has  been 
elected  without  receiving  a  plurality  of 
the  votes.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Is  It  not  true  that  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  proposed 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate  is  to 
prevent  that  from  happening  in  the  fu- 
ture, or  at  least  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
that  happening? 

Mr  MUNDT.  It  certainly  would  de- 
crease the  likelihood  of  that  happening. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
about  20  minutes,  and  I  have  used  about 
2  minutes  of  that  time. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  sUte  it. 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  26  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  reiterate  my  opposition  to  the 
direct  vote  for  President,  so  that  I  can 
get  my  remarks  in  a  consecutive  place 
in  the  Recobd.  First,  it  would  automati- 
cally necessiUte  Federal  control  of  elec- 
tions in  order  to  insure  fair,  honest,  and 
equiUble  national  elections. 

In  the  second  place,  it  moves  in  the 
direction  of  eliminating  the  whole  basis 
of  our  bicameral  legislation,  because 
every  argument  which  can  be  advanced 
In  the  direction  of  electing  a  President 
by  direct  vote  can  also  be  advanced  to- 
ward eliminating  the  concept  that  each 
SUte  is  entitled  to  two  Senators,  regard- 
less of  population.  Consequently,  it 
moves  sharply  in  the  whole  direction  of 
obliterating  SUte  boundary  lines  in  this 
country,  which  situation  has  cerved  this 
country  so  well  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  about  to  sUrt  amending  out  the 
BiU  of  RighU  at  this  time,  when  It  Is 
demonstrated  so  often  and  so  eloquently 
that  the  10th  amendment  is  Just  as  im- 
porUnt  as  Is  any  other  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Mr.  President,  our  proposed  amend- 
ment has  many  supporters.  I  should 
like  to  introduce,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed,  in  the  RrcotD 
a  resolution  pasred  by  the  National  So- 
ciety, Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

BvrrcmT  or  UTTMST-CommT  Bnx 

Wtacrcaa  th«  prwent  metbod  of  wleetlng 
presidential  elector*  has  narrowed  the  effec- 
tive political  foundation  of  the  President  to 
a  few  large,  doubtful,  and  pivotal  States 
wboec  electoral  votee  are  vital  to  v.ctory.  and 
puu  a  blgb  premium  on  the  power  of  or- 
ganised pressxire  groups;  and 

Whereas  United  Statee  Eenator  Kabl  K. 
Mvnvr  and  Representative  rasDiBtc  R.  Cioi;- 
MST,  Ja..  have  propoeed  in  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  that  electors  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President  be  elected  In 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  Senator  and 
Repreeentatlves  are  elected,  that  If-,  1  In  each 
congressional  district  and  2  at  large;  or  state- 
wide In  each  State:  Therefore  b«  It 

Retolved.  That  the  National  Society,  Dames 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  of 
America  urges  wholehearted  support  for  the 
propoeed  Ifundt-Coudert  amendinent  which 
provides  for  the  election  of  43&  representa- 
tive electors  in  congressional  dlutrlcts  and 
tbs  election  of  each  State's  3  ssnatorlal 
•lectors  by  statewide  popular  vote  am  Unltad 
States  Senators  are  elected. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Rbcoss.  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed,  a  resolution 
supporting  the  proposed  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  30th 
Women's  Patriotic  Conference,  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  10, 17, 
and  18.  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoeo.  as  follows: 

PaorosBD  Co> 


dorses  the  prlndplee  of  the  following  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments: 

"Iftuult-Ooudert  amendment,  to  reform 
the  electoral  college  by  choosing  electors  by 
congressional  districts  plus  2  at  large  to  cor- 
respond with  each  State's  2  United  states 
Senators.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
take  away  the  excessive  power  now  exercised 
by  the  minority  groupe  in  larger  cities  imder 
the  present  electoral  college  system." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoso  an  article  en- 
titled "Many  Senators  Voice  Support — 
Electoral  Reform  Vote  Seen,"  written  by 
Charles  Lucey.  and  published  In  the 
Washington  Dally  News  of  March  19. 
Mr.  Lucey  himself  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  careful  study  to  this  proposal, 
and  in  the  article  he  quotes  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  as  to  why 
thsy  believe  this  reform  is  necessary, 
and.  in  fact,  is  overdue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Reform  of  the  outmoded  electoral  college 
system  of  choosing  a  President  was  advo- 
cated by  many  Senators  today  as  the  time 
neared  for  Senate  debate  on  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  this 
change. 

Sponsors  of  legislation  aimed  at  wiping 
out  the  preeent  winner-take-all  system  of 
appor.lonlng  each  State's  electoral  votes 
agreed  last  week  on  a  compromise  measure. 
More  than  60  Senators  have  signed  It  as 
coauthors. 

A  two-thirds  vote  In  the  Senate  and  House 
and  subsequent  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  48  SUtes  is  required  to  change 
the  Constitution. 

The  compromise  spmnsored  by  Senators 
PaiCE  Damizi..  Democrat,  of  Texas;  Esrrs 
KxTAUvxa.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee;  Stkom 
Thusmomo,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Kaki.  Mvttvt.  Republican,  of  South  Dakota, 
woud  enable  States  to  choose  1  of  the  2 
methods  of  selecting  presidential  electors. 

One  plan  would  provide  for  division  of 
each  State's  electoral  votes  among  presi- 
dential candidates  in  exact  mathematical 
ratio  to  the  popular  vote.  The  other  would 
allow  choice  of  presidential  electors  In  the 
same  manner  as  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  are  now  chosen. 

ANDXaSOlf 

"The  electoral  college  under  the  present 
system  has  outUvedTlts  usefulness,"  Senator 
CLtMTOH  P.  Akdsbson,  DcmocTst.  of  New 
Mexico  said  today.  ''The  Danlel-Mundt  plan 
will  malce  the  election  of  a  President  more 
responsive  to  popular  will  and  still  maintain 
our  Federal  system." 


Senator  Alaw  BiaLB,  Democrat,  of  Nevada, 
said  he  believed  the  sponsors  "now  have  a 
Mil  that  is  in  satisfactory  form,  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  vote  for  It." 

ruumcBT 

From  Senator  J.  Wi^lum  FULsaiaHT,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  came  an  assertion  that 
the  proposed  change  Is  the  "best  means  of 
encoxiraglng  a  trtae  two-party  system  that  I 
know  of." 

"It  will  enhance  the  prestige  and  standing 
of  the  minority  party  in  any  particular 
SUte."  he  said.  "It  will  encourage  develop- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Maine  or 
New  Hampshire  and  of  the  Republican  Party 
In  Alabama  or  Georgia.  And  it  will  mini- 
mlae  the  power  of  swing  and  fragment 
groups  claiming  Xhn  strength  to  swing  the 
populous  States." 


present  electoral  college  system  and  I  believe 
there  Is  much  merit  in  the  compromise  that 
has  been  reached.  I  am  on  the  bill  as  co- 
sponsor  and  as  It  stands  now  I'll  vote  for  it." 

aucucL ' 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchxl,  Republican, 
of  California,  had  a  reservation: 

"The  electoral  college  provisions  ot  the 
Constitution  do  resiUt  in  disfranchisement 
of  many  voting  citizens.  I  have  loolced  for- 
ward to  casting  my  vote  in  favcv  of  a  sound 
proposed  amendment.  The  question  nest 
week  will  be  whether  the  two  different  meth- 
ods of  clioosing  electors,  when  tied  together, 
should  be  adopted," 

SALTOMSTAU. 

Another  In  the  "study"  class  Is  Senator 
Levk^ctt  Saltonstall,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  said  be  had  favored  the  former 
Lodge-Oossett  plan,  but  had  not  yet  reached 
a  conclusion  on  the  compromise. 

icoMBomcr 

Ssnator  Mncs  MoifaoMxr,  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  said  he  preferred  the  Danlel- 
Kefauver  approach  which  would  divide  the 
electoral  vote  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
popular  vote,  but  added:  "I  consider  the 
compromise  plan  superior  to  our  present  sys- 
tem because  more  voters'  votes  will  have 
actual  weight  In  the  presidential  electoral 
count."  V 

Senator  Obobgs  SiCATHaaa.  Democrat. 
Florida:  "I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
former  Lodge-Gossett  bill  and  I  think  the 
present  measure  is  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion— one  long  needed  In  the  enlightened 
democracy  ours  is.  It  Is  unfair  when  the 
Republicans  may  win  New  York  State  t>y 
100.000  votes  and  get  the  State's  entire  elec- 
toral vota.  It  may  be  t\imabout  with  the 
parUes  In  the  South  or  Midwest.  People  are 
thus  disfranchised." 

HATmw 

Senator  Cabi.  Hatum.  Democrat,  Arizona, 
observed  that  he  always  reserves  the  right 
to  change  his  mind  at  the  last  minute  but 
"this  proposal  looks  all  right  to  me.  I  voted 
for  the  constitutional  amendment  wben  It 
It  was  proposed  before." 


Retolved,  That  the  SOth  Women's  Patrloile 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  en- 


Senator  Thomas  X.  MAsmr,  Republican,  of 
Iowa,  said:   "We  do  need  revision  of  tlM 


Senator  8am  J.  Eivnr,  Democrat,  North 
Carolina,  said  he  favored  the  measure  be- 
cause It  "will  come  nearer  to  reflecting  the 
will  of  the  voters.  It  will  mean  also  that 
electoral  votes  of  States  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  a  handful  of  people  claiming  to 
bold  the  balance  of  power  in  a  close  election." 

The  electoral  reform  bill  has  been  cleared 
to  the  Senate  floor  by  the  Democratic  Policy 
CoDunittee  and  is  expected  to  come  up  after 
the  farm  bill.  The  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  1956  presidential  election. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Bdr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "They  Are  People,  Too,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of 
March  23.  The  editorial  indicates  why 
our  compromise  amendment  is  Impor- 
tont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  the  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

In  some  respecta,  the  argument  In  the 
Senate  over  constitutional  reform  of  the 
electoral  college  is  becoming  pretty  academic 
But  there  is  some  point  in  that. 

Senator  Kkmkb>t,  of  Massachusetts,  an 
opponent  of  the  plan,  fears  that  any  system 
which  would^coxuit  all  the  votes  cast  for 
President  would  deprive  the  so-called  pivotal 
States  of  influence  and  rebound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  so-called  one-party  States. 

Kxamples  of  pivotal  States  include  Massa- 
chusetts, because  Massachusetts  Is  a  swing 
SUte.   Both  major  parties  are  strong,  so  that 
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6lM  Stat*  BOW  flOM  R*pnbllc«n.  now  Demo- 
aratle.  Cumntly.  It  tuM  one  Senator  Irom 
Mch  p*rty. 

ExMnplea  of  Mie-pcuty  States  Inclxxie 
Georgia,  which  cooalatently  casta  Its  elec- 
:oral  college  vote  for  a  Democratic  candidate 
[or  President.  And  Vermont,  which  always 
toes  Republican. 

"The  point  I  make,"  says  Senator  KxnmmT 
[a  Democrat,  by  the  way).  **ls  that  In  the 
;ase  of  the  States  with  the  largest  popula- 
tion, their  influence  would  be  almost  nil,  and 
ihat  It  would  make  the  Influence  of  the 
[)emocratlc  Party  in  the  South  far  greater 
than  It  la." 
How  so  7 

The  constitutional  amendment  which 
vould  reform  the  electoral  college  la  oon- 
:erned  with  people,  not  merely  States. 

If  the  amendment  Is  adopted,  it  will  be 
iie  people  who  elect  PrealdenU.  not  States, 
^nd  not  States  on  a  basis  which  dlafrao 
:hises  people  by  the  millions. 

Senator  Kxmnxdt  uses  1M4  as  an  example. 
jet's  take  It. 

Twelve  Southern  States  all  went  for  P.  D.  R. 
3ut  1,51 1,783  voters  In  those  States  favored 
3ov«mor  Dewey.  Th«  slectoral  college  vote 
n  those  States  went  100  percent  for  P.  D.  R. 
rhe  mere  than  a  million  and  a  half  Dewey 
rc«era  were  lgnore<L  Thslr  votes  dkint 
»unt. 

In   the   5  most  populous   States  of  that 

P««r — all  pivotal — 3  went  for  P.  D.  R..  a  for 

4x.  Dewey.     P.  D.  R.  got  all  the  electoral 

^legs  v<3tes  from  California.  Illinois,   and 

■cniuylvanla;  Mr  Dewey,  all  from  New  York 

\  knd  Ohio.    In  California.  Illlnola.  and  Penn- 

I  ytvania.    5,003.636   Dewey   voters    were    dia- 

ranchiaed.    In  New  York  and  Ohio,  4.040.073 

:  looeevelt  voters  were  dlafrancblaed. 

So  In  tha  South,  which  Mr.  KsNitsirr  seems 
'  o  tsar,  there  were  more  than  one  and  a 
:  talf  million  voters  whose  votes  dldnt  count. 
:  n  the  pivotal  States,  which  Mr.  Kzmnedt 
:  'resumes  to  defend,  there  were  more  than 
:  line  millloa  voters  who  votes  dldnt  count. 
In  either  case,  all  were  legitimate  voters, 
(  ntltlsd  to  a  voice  In  the  selection  of  a  Prssl- 
<lent.     They  dldnt  get  It. 

That's  why  the  constltutlcmal  amendment 
:  low  before  the  Senate  ought  to  pass,  so  the 
1  tallots  of  all  voters  will  count. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
i.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
1 X  this  point  in  the  Rxcou  an  article  en- 
IbUed  "Dajoxl  Hails  New  Reform  8up- 
]  ort."  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington  Daily  News  of  March  26.  The 
I  rticle  adrocates  our  compromiae 
4niendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 
s|s  follows : 

(By  Char  lea  Lucey) 

The  big  roundup  for  votes  was  on  today 
a  Pter  the  week-long  Senate  battle  over  reform 
or  the  electoral  college  system  of  choosing  a 
P  resident. 

A  change  In  the  Constitution  which  has 
bten  advocated  for  a  century  is  expected  to 
c  )me  to  a  vote  tomorrow  or  Wednesday.  A 
t  vo-thlrda  majority  is  needed  for  adoption, 
a  Id  the  measure's  foes,  led  by  Senator  Johk 
P  Kknnxdt.  Democat.  of  Massachusetts,  able 
ti  offset  two  votes  with  every  adherent  they 
g  iln.  were  claiming  enough  to  stop  it. 

But  Senator  Pucs  Daivizi..  Democrat,  of 
T  Fxas.  and  Karl  Mviwr,  Republican,  of  South 
£  akota,  hailed  new  support.  They  said  there 
nas  no  question  that  more  than  two-thirds 
o :  the  Senate  favor  revision  of  the  antiquated 
sectoral  system — the  problem,  they  agreed. 
k  to  present  a  draft  which  can  muster  the 
support. 


STATnCKNT 

In  a  statement.  Senator  DaMXKt  noted  sup- 
port  which  had  coma  for  slectoral  reform 


from  the  Washington  Star,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers, 
and  a  nsw  nationwide  Gallup  poU  showing 
more  than  2  to  1  backing  for  change  In  ths 
way  a  President  is  elected. 

"I  am  certain."  said  Damixt.,  "that  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  Senate  recognize  that 
electoral  reform  Is  far  overdue.  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  public  generally  favors 
change.  We  should  discharge  our  responal- 
billty  at  this  time.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
find  a  fcvmula  which  will  send  this  long- 
needed  revision  on  Its  way  to  the  House  and 
subsequently  to  the  American  people  for  a 
vote." 

Senator  Muwdt  wrote  persoxutlly  to  all  95 
of  his  Senate  colleagues,  presenting  a  vigor- 
ous 5-polnt  case  lor  adopt.ion  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

eoAi. 

The  goal  of  reform  is  to  wipe  out  the 
wlnner-take-all  system  by  which  a  presi- 
dential candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of 
the  vote  In  a  State  wins  all  of  that  State'a 
electoral  votes.  Often  Statca  are  swung  by 
a  mere  handful  at  popular  votss  and  the 
effect,  sponsors  of  change  say.  la  to  dis- 
franchise millions  whose  vote  goes  un- 
counted for  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 

Dnder  a  compromise  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, States  could  chose  between  apportion- 
ing their  electoral  votes  strtckly  acci:>rdtng 
to  statewide  popular  vote  or  a  system  based 
on  selection  of  electors  just  as  Members  of 
Congress  are  chosen. 

Leaders  of  14  organisations  today  urge 
defeat  of  the  electoral  college  change,  call- 
ing it  "a  vote  against  civil  rights"  in  tele- 
grams to  Democratic  Senate  Leader  Ltndow 
JoHNSow.  Texas,  and  Hepubllcan  Senate 
Leader  Wuxiam  F.  Krfowi.f.ND.  California. 

Among  signers  were  Walter  Reuther, 
United  Auto  Workers'  president;  Joseph 
Rauh,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action;  Roy  Wllklna,  executive 
secretary.  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People;  Rabbi  Israel 
Goldstein,  American  Jewish  Congress;  and 
James  Carey,  president.  International  Union 
of  Electrical.  Radio  and  klachlne  Workers. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  since 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  suggested 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the 
compromise  amendment  itself  incorpo- 
rated in  the  body  of  the  Rkcoao.  so  that 
those  who  read  the  Rscors  will  know 
exactly  what  is  being  pi-oposed  by  means 
of  tiie  amendment  and  who  is  joined  in 
its  cosponsorship,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Recobo  our  compromise 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31,  as  that  amendment  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Daniel),  on  behalf  of  himself  and  53 
other  Members  of  the  Senate:  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  all  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  be 
printed,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr:  D*nxL  <for  him- 
self, Mr.  KxFAuvER,  Mr.  MimoT.  Mr. 
TmrmtoHi),  Mr.  Wn,ET,  Mr.  DnxsEiv,  Mr. 
McClkllan.  Mr.  JnnfEit,  Mr.  Itxs.  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Motray,  Mr. 
Mamstiklo,.  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Sramis. 
Mr.  Hnx,  Mr.  WnxiAits.  Mr.  Byro,  Mr. 
Butler.  Mr.  Welkkr.  Mr.  Knowland.  Mr. 
Oborgb,  Mr.  SmTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
PULBRiGRT.  Mr.  Flanders.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  KiRR,  Mr.  Golowatir,  Mr.  Thyb.  Mr. 
Ervxn.  Mr.  CxntTis,  Mr.  Casb  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Scboeppel.  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Smathebs.  Mr.  Bakrxtt.  Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  HjcksmIpOOPU.  Mr.  Capbhabt.  Mr. 


ncAB.  Mr.  DwoBSHAK.  Mf.  Hbusxa.  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Biblb. 
Mr.  Poma.  Mr.  Bkall.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  Bbicxbb.  Mr.  Bbnnbtt.  Mr. 
Robbbtbon.  Mr.  Morsb,  and  Bir.  Wat- 
kins)  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Rea. 
SI)  proposing  an  amendment  to  tha 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtea  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  was  ordered  to  t>e  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcobo.  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  following  article  Is  proposed 
as  an  amendmsnt  to  the  Constitution  of  ths 
United  SUtes.  which  ahaU  be  valid  to  all 
Intsnu  and  purposes  as  part  of  lh«  Coo- 
BtltutloQ  when  ratified  by  the  legialatiu-es 
of  three -fourths  of  ths  several  States: 

"'AancLB  — 

"  •a»LTioii  1.  The  executive  power  shall  bs 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  ahall  hold  his  office  during 
a  term  of  4  years,  and  together  with  the 
Vice  F»resldent.  chosen  for  the  same  term, 
be  elected  as  provided  In  this  Constitution. 
No  person  constitutionally  ineligible  for  the 
ofllcs  of  President  ahall  be  ailglble  to  that 
of  Vice  Prsaldsnt  of  the  United  SUtes. 

**  The  Oongrsss  shall  determine  the  time 
of  such  election,  which  shall  be  the  same 
throiighout  the  United  States.  Until  other- 
wise determined  by  the  Congress,  such  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November  of  the  year 
prece<ling  the  year  in  which  the  regular  term 
of  the  President  is  to  begin.  Au;h  StaU 
ahall  be  entitled  to  a  number  at  slsctoral 
votes  equal  to  the  whole  nxuibcr  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  sx*ch  State  may 
be  entitled  in  the  Congress.  The  electoral 
votes  cast  by  each  State  may  be  cast  in  ths 
manner  provided  by  section  2  or,  if  the  legis- 
lature of  such  State  so  provides.  In  the  man- 
ner provided  by  section  %  at  this  article. 

"  'The  voters  In  sach  State  in  any  such 
election  stiaU  laave  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  persons  voting  for  msmliers  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legiala- 
ture. 

**  'Sbc.  S.  Kxcept  In  any  State  In  which 
electors  are  chosen  under  the  provisions  of 
section  3.  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Prss- 
Ident  shall  bs  cast  by  ths  people  of  sach 
State,  and  the  electoral  vote  to  which  such 
State  is  entitled  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  3  persons  receiving  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  of  the  voters  of  such  State  for  each 
office  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  at 
votes  received  by  each  such  person  bears  to 
the  total  number  at  votes  received  by  such 
three  persons.  In  making  the  apportion- 
ment, any  fractional  portion  of  an  electoral 
vote  to  which  a  person  is  snUtled  shall  bs 
disregarded  If  It  Is  less  than  one  one- thou- 
sandth. 

"  -Within  45  days  after  ths  sleet  ion.  or  at 
such  time  ss  the  Congress  ahall  direct,  the 
oOcial  ctiatodlan  of  the  elecUon  returns  of 
such  State  shall  prepare,  sign,  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  scat  of  the  Oovsm- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  ths 
President  of  the  Senate,  a  list  at  all  per- 
sons for  whom  votes  were  cast  for  Presi- 
dent and  a  separate  list  of  all  persons  for 
whom  votes  were  cast  for  Vice  Prsstdcnt. 
Upon  each  such  list  there  shall  be  entered 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  person 
whose  name  appears  thereon,  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  all  such  persons,  and  th* 
number  of  electoral  voles  of  such  State  to 
which  each  such   person   is  entitled. 

"  'Bac.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  thto  article,  the  leglstature  of 
any  State  may  provide  for  the  election  at 
a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  number 
of  electoral  votes  to  which  the  State  may 
bs  entitled  la  ttos  saoM  manner  in  which  Ita 
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Senators  and  Representatives  a:'e  cluMen. 
Any  candidate  for  elector  who  "sefore  the 
election  has  pledged  his  vote  for  President 
or  Vice  President  to  a  specific  person  shall. 
If  elected,  cast  his  vote  for  such  person.  No 
Senator  or  ftepresentatlve,  or  perssn  holding 
an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  Um  Unlt«d 
States,  shall  be  chosen  elector. 

"  'Within  45  days  after  the  election,  or  at 
such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  direct,  the 
electors  so  chosen  shall  meet  Ir.  their  re- 
spective States,  and  vote  by  ballot  as  pledged 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  with  themselves.  They  shall 
nanM  In  their  ballots  the  persoo  voted  for 
as  President,  and  In  distinct  liallots  ths 
person  voted  for  as  Vice  President ;  and  they 
shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President  and  of  all  person i  voted  for 
•s  Vice  President,  and  of  the  :3umber  of 
votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

"  'Sac.  4.  On  ths  6th  day  of  Jiinuary  fol- 
lowing the  election,  unless  the  Congress  by 
law  app>olnts  a  different  day  not  i  arller  than 
the  4tb  day  of  January  and  not  later  than 
the  10th  day  of  January,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall.  In  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate aiul  House  of  Representativi s.  open  all 
the  certificates  and  the  vote  ahiill  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  grsatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  saall  be  the 
President,  and  the  person  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  for  Vice  Prei  ident  shall 
be  the  Vice  President,  If  such  number  be 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral 
votes.  If  no  person  has  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electoral  vote«  for  Preai- 
dent  or  Vice  President,  then  from  the  persons 
having  the  S  hlghea t  numbers  of  electoral 
votes  for  such  oOlcs  the  Senatie  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  stttlr.g  In  joint 
session  shall  choose  such  officer  Immediately, 
by  ballot.  A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  Senators  ^nd  Representatives, 
and  the  person  receiving  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  chosen. 

"  'Sec.  5.  Ths  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the 
persons  from  whom  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  choose  a 
President  or  a  Vice  President  wjienever  the 
right  of  choice  shall  have  devolved  upon 
them,  and  for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any 
person  who,  except  for  his  death,  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  for  President  or  for  Vice 
President. 

**  'Sbc.  6.  The  1st,  3nd,  and  Sd  para- 
graphs of  section  1,  article  II.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  13th  artl^  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  and  aectlc>n  4  of  the 
30th  article  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, are  hereby  repealed. 

"  'Sac.  7.  This  arUdc  shaU  Uke  effect  on 
the  10th  day  of  February  following  lu  rati- 
fication, but  shall  be  Inoperative  unless  It 
shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  the  le^^islatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  witiiin  7  jrears 
from  the  date  of  its  submission  to  the  States 
by  the  Congress'." 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  ttie 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Has  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  introduced,  for  printing 
In  the  Record,  the  Oallup  poll  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  newspapers,  show- 
ing that  by  a  majority  of  2  to  1.  the  peo- 
ple arc^  in  favor  of  electoral  reforms? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  I  placed  it  in  the 
Record  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Let  me  Inquire  wheth- 
er the  editorial  on  this  subject,  pub- 
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lifihed  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday, 
has  also  been  placed  in  the  Rbcord.  I 
ask  this  question  because  I  do  not  wish 
to  submit  duplicate  editorials  or  articles 
for  printing  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shaU  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Texas  sulmiit 
that  editorial  for  printing  in  the  Record, 
if  he  cares  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DANIEL.    Very  welL 

Then.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  on  this  subject, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  25;  and  also  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March  26; 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Wa^ington 
Evening  Star  of  March  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFtom  ths  New  York  Times  of  March   25, 
1956] 

How  To  Elsct  a  PataiDPtr 

The  electoral  collie,  devised  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  in  a  thought- 
ful attempt  to  minimize  the  effect  of  public 
passions  In  the  choice  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  never 
suited  everylxxly  and  has  increasingly  failed 
to  suit  most  of  us  as  time  has  gone  by.  More 
than  120  futile  efforts  have  been  made  to 
ametKl  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  plus  the 
12th  amendment  which  actually  did  elimi- 
nate the  ridiculous  plan  of  making  the 
runner-up  in  a  national  election  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Now  a  new  attempt  is  being  made  in 
this  election  year  to  simplify  and  denkocratlze 
the  presidential  election  system. 

Three  proposed  amendments  are  actually 
before  the  Senate.  One  of  them,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Puce  Dakhx.  of  Texas,  and  53 
other  Senators,  would  distribute  a  State's 
electoral  votes  among  the  3  top  contenders 
In  accordance  with  their  statewide  popular 
vote.  Or.  if  the  State  legUlature  preferred, 
the  electors  oouU  be  chosen  as  Senators  and 
Represcntatlvea  are  now  chosen — two  of 
them  by  statewide  vote  and  the  rest  by  con- 
gressional districts. 

Another  plan.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hxr- 
BCRT  H.  Htticphxkt,  Of  Minnesota,  would  dl- 
Tlde  435  electoral  votes  in  proptxHon  to  the 
total  national  vote  received  by  each  candi- 
date and  allocate  2  electoral  votes  in  each 
State  to  the  candidate  who  had  the  plu- 
rality In  such  State.  Senator  Whxiam  Lan- 
ocx,  of  North  Dakota,  would  wipe  out  the 
electoral-vote  system  entirely  In  favor  of  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Under  certain  circumstances  any  reform 
of  this  sort  might  affect  the  outcome  of  an 
election.  Tet  we  have  had  very  few  presi- 
dential elections  In  this  country  in  which 
the  machinery  of  voting  could  have  changed 
the  historic  outcome.  No  plan  now  under 
consideration  would  have  altered  the  result 
of  the  1952  vote,  when  General  Eisenhower 
received  33,066,000  votes  and  Governor  Stev- 
enson 27314,000.  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  the 
man  the  voting  public  wanted  and  the  man 
they  got. 

The  electoral  college  as  such  Is  of  course 
a  pure  anachronism.  Except  for  1  or  2  eases 
in  which  the  electors  voted  contrary  to  their 
pledges,  membns  of  the  electoral  college 
during  the  last  century  and  a  haU  never 
have  debated  or  deliberated.  Nobody  but 
their  relatives  even  remembers  who  they 
are  or  were.  They  could  be  replaced  by  an 
adding  machine  to  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  essential  purpose  of  any  reform  In 
this  field  is.  of  course,  to  get  closer  to  the 
popular  wllL  We  cannot,  however,  make  any 
change  at  all  without  affecting  soms  condi- 
tions and  situations  not  can4>romlsed  In  this 


simile  formula.  Some  honest  but  possibly 
Illogical  persona,  such  as  the  gifted  junior 
Senator  fnxn  Massachusetts.  John  F.  Ken- 
WB>r,  fear  that  the  Daniel  ivoposal  would 
"abcriish  State  lines  for  the  ptnixise  of  {M-esl- 
dential  elections,"  that  it  would  give  mora 
Influence  to  the  one-party  States  of  the 
South,  and  that  it  would  weaken  the  two- 
party  States  of  the  North. 

There  l6,-vhowever,  an  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment. If  the  minority  vote  in  what  is  now 
the  one-party  States  were  actually  effective 
In  the  national  election,  such  a  vote  might 
be  stimulated  and  political  health  might  be 
Improved  by  the  growth  of  two-party  States. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Senate  will 
this  year  roll  up  the  two-thirds  nutjority  nec- 
essary to  pass  an  electoral-reform  amend- 
ment. If  such  a  proposal  were  to  pass  the 
Senate  It  would  still  have  to  pass  the  House, 
and  If  It  passed  both  chambers  It  would  still 
have  to  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  But  this  is  a  year  to  think  about  the 
project,  even  though  it  is  not  a  year  In  which. 
it  can  be  formally  acted  upon.  The  present 
way  of  choosing  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  be  with  us  tmtll  November  6. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March 
26. 1956] 

T^CT  AcBxr  ON  Ned 

After  a  week's  Senate  debate  on  the  elec- 
toral college,  this  fact  stands  out: 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Setuitors 
agreed  on  the  need  for  a  modem  system  of 
electing  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents. 
They  agree  the  present  method  Is  archaic. 
They  agree  it  deprives  millions  of  Americans 
of  a  direct  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  coun- 
try's leaders. 

They  agree  on  what  ought  to  be  done. 
They  disagree  merely  over  how  to  do  It. 

There  are  four  proposals  before  the  Sen- 
ate.    Each  has  some  support. 

All  four  proposals  aim  at  the  same  restilt-^ 
to  correct  a  system  which  does  not  reflect 
the  judgment  of  the  people. 

The  Senators  should  be  able  to  agree  on 
which  is  the  better  method  of  reforming  the 
Presidential  election.  All  they  need  do  Is  be 
reasonable  with  each  other.  Any  one  of  the 
plans  would  be  an  Immense  hnprorement 
over  what  we  have. 

Reasonable  men  can  reach  a  reasonable 
agreement  whenever  they  choose  to  be  rea- 
sonable. The  Senators  never  bad  a  better 
opportimlty  to  promote  a  reform  which  will 
stimulate  self-government  on  a  realistic 
basis. 

Their  own  historic  debate  has  made  that 
clear. 

Self-government  achieves  Its  purpose  In 
direct  relation  to  the  proportion  of  citizens 
who  participate  in  It — by  using  the  ballot. 

Self-government  is  diminished  when  mil- 
lions of  Americans  stay  away  from  the  polls — 
simply  because  they  know  their  votes  will  not 
count  in  the  final  result. 

For  instance,  in  the  1948  presidential  elec- 
tion, Louisiana  cast  only  416,000  votes  for  the 
presidential  electors.  But  in  the  governor- 
ship primary  that  year,  the  State  cast  643,- 
000  votes.  More  than  200,000  stayed  home 
in  the  fall  because  Louisiana  traditionally  Is 
a  one-party  State  and  It  Is  assumed  In  ad- 
vance all  Its  electoral  college  votes  will  go 
to  the  Democratic  candidate.  i 

Republicans  in  the  South  do  not  vote 
because  they  think  their  votes  won't  count. 
Likewise  many  Democrats  dont  vote — be- 
cause  their   votes   are  not   needed. 

A  minority  vote  In  any  State,  no  matter 
II  It  comes  within  one  ballot  of  being  a 
majority,  is  wholly  disregarded  In  the  elec- 
toral college.  Not  only  is  the  minority  vote 
not  counted  for  the  candidate  it  favors;  it 
Is  ootuited  for  the  candidate  it  opposes,  re- 
gardless of  how  small  his  majority  Is. 

The  present  system  of  choosing  Presidents 
and  Vice  Presidents  Is  not  representative  gov- 
ernment.    It  long   since  became  obsolete. 
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:  ta  nf  arm.  by  any  rMaonabto  method,  ivould 

I  trvncthen  tb«  democntle  proe«m  bceaua* 

I I  would  make  every  man 'a  vota  effective.  It 
'  rould  (tlmulate  tbe  two-party  system  In  so- 

<  allad  oca-party  States.  It  would  reduce  the 
]  tower  ot  bloc  votes  where  the  two  parties 
ire  cloerly  balanced. 

A  otirrent  Gallup  poll  shows,  once  again. 
1  hat  the  people  favor  reform  of  the  elec- 
1  oral  college — by  more  than  a  to  1. 

The  Senators  agree  on  the  need  of  reform. 

I  let  them  choose  their  method — and  submit 

I I  to  the  people. 

rtom  The  Evening  Star  of  March  94,  1W6I 
TllCX  VOB  A  Chamqs 

Winiam  Gladstone  once  described  the  Con> 
itltuUon  of  the  United  States  as  "the  moat 
1  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
1  >y  the  brain  and  pxirpoee  of  man."  For  al- 
I  aoat  170  years  it  has  stood,  remarkably  resUl- 
I  nt.  throxigh  the  machine  age  and  into  the 
I  tomlc  age  with  only  infrequent  need  tor 
I  mendment. 

Por  some  yean,  however,  there  has  been 
lecognltlon  of  the  need  to  revise  the  ma- 

<  hlnery  for  presidential  elections.  The  pres« 
I  nt  winner-take-all  system  gives  100  (wrcent 
(  f  the  electoral  college  votes  of  any  State  to 
Ibe  candidate  who  wins  one  more  popular 
\  ote  In  that  State  than  any  other  candidate. 

Once  again,  agitation  for  arranging  a  more 
iqultable  distribution  of  electoral  votea  la 
I  trong.  The  Senate  now  has  before  It  a  pro- 
I  oaal  by  Senator  Pbics  Danikl.  Dsmocrat,  of 
"^  exaa.  cosponaored  by  S3  other  Senators. 
1  rhlch  In  Its  main  provision,  would  apportion 
a  State's  electoral  votea  among  the  3  top 
c  Dntenders  in  the  came  ratio  aa  their  popu- 
lit  vote.  Should  no  candidate  have  a  ma- 
]  vlty  of  all  electoral  votes,  the  Houee  and 
£  enate  would  choose  the  President,  with  each 
f  enator  and  Representative  having  1  vote. 

This  latter  provision  would  correct  a  weak* 
I  ess  that  baa  not  generally  been  recognized. 
I  hder  the  present  system,  which  permita  the 
I  ouae  to  select  a  President  when  there  la  no 
c  lectoral  college  majority,  each  State  dele-a- 
t  on  la  entitled  to  one  vote.  The  machinery 
z  takes  poaaible  a  deadlock  in  the  House  with 
z  o  further  provlaion  for  naming  a  President. 
Ihe  poeslbillty  of  this  happening  Is  not  so 
s  ight  aa  to  permit  ignoring  it.  For  Inatance. 
ii  k  1MB  a  relaUvely  minor  shift  in  the  voting 
fir  Prealdent  Truman  in  two  Statea  would 
have  thrown  the  election  into  the  Houae. 
«  here  the  party  lineup  of  State  delegationa 
naa  such  that  a  deadlock  would  have  been 

•  most  assured. 

The   Daniel    amendment's   provlaiona   for 

•  luitably  apportlonin<;  the  electoral  vote 
wimld  mean  simply  that  no  voter's  ballot 
w  ould  be  wasted,  whether  he  be  a  Republican 
li  Georgia  or  a  Democrat  in  Nebraska.  The 
p  an  would  give  Jiist  aa  much  weight  to  a 
▼ote  caat  in  the  smallest  village  aa  to  one 
O  at  in  New  York  City. 

One  objection  to  the  plan,  which  aeema  to 
b  kve  impreased  a  number  of  Northern  Statea 
R  (publlcana.  haa  been  raised  by  Senator  Case. 
R»publlcan  of  New  Jersey.  Senator  Cass 
ft  ars  that  hla  party  would  be  put  at  a  dia- 
m  ivantage  in  the  Democratic  strongholda  of 
tie  South.  Senator  Cask  reminded  his  col- 
ic sguea  that  the  aame  fear  waa  expressed  by 
tl «  late  Senator  Taft  in  1950.  In  1950.  how- 
e^  er.  It  might  have  been  dUnc\ilt  to  convince 
Siinator  Taft  that.  In  3  years,  the  Republl- 
aaM  would  carry  4  Southern  Statea  in  a 
piealdential  election  and  win  7  southern 
Bsuse  seats. 

The  Daniel  plan  removes  most  of  the  other 
o>Jectlona  which  have  been  ralaed  agalnat 
p  vvioua  propoaau  for  streanUining  our  antl- 
qiated  electoral  machinery.  The  amend- 
n  ent  ahould  be  approved  by  Congreae  and 
p  -omptly  aubmltted  to  the  Statea.  preferably 
III  thla  election  year  when  Intereat  in  auch 
k  ng-needed  reform  la  high. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  win 
t  le  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 


me.  so  that  I  may  direct  a  qneetlon  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes:  If  I  am  able  to  ob- 
tain further  time  for  that  purpose.  Let 
me  Inquire  whether  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  yield  3  itddlUonal  minutes 
to  me.  so  that  I  may  yield  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  srleld  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shoiild  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
3  additional  minutes  have  been  yielded 
to  me,  I  believe  I  have  a  total  of  8  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Texas  inserted, 
for  printing  In  the  Rbcou.  the  Qallup 
poll. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  No;  I  simply  asked 
whether  it  had  ali^ady  been  Inserted  In 
the  RxcoRb. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  see. 

In  the  connection  with  the  2-to-l  vote, 
as  recorded  In  that  poll,  were  the  peo- 
ple who  participated  in  the  poll  specifi- 
cally asked  whether  they  preferred  the 
Daniel-Mundi  amendment,  at  amended, 
or  the  Lehman  amendment? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    No :  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
they  were  asked  only  whether  they  want 
a  reform?    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    I  think  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  reform  could 
well  be  by  means  of  providing  for  popu- 
lar vote;  could  It  not? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  poll  will  q;>eak  for 
Itself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes:  but  could  not  a 
popular  vote  be  what  those  people 
wanted? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  do  not  think  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  them  in  that  way.  If 
the  Senator  from  Rhiode  Island  would 
like  the  record  to  be  clear  in  regard  to 
that  matter,  I  shall  read  the  question 
which  was  put  to  thoae  who  participated 
In  the  polL    It  was  as  follows: 

Today,  the  prealdent ial  candidate  who 
gets  the  moet  popular  votea  in  a  State  takea 
all  the  electoral  votea  of  that  SUte.  Do  you 
think  thla  ahould  or  should  not  be  changed 
ao  that  each  of  the  candldatea  would  receive 
the  same  proportion  of  electoral  votea  t^^M 
he  geta  in  the  popular  vote? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  question 
which  was  asked  is  in  line  with  the 
amendment  I  am  offering — namely,  that 
the  electoral  votes  should  be  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  votes  received  by  each 
candidate  within  each  State. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
suming and  concluding  my  statement  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lkhxah], 
let  me  say  that.  In  addiUon  to  the 
reasons  I  have  already  stated  as  to  why 
I  oppose  that  amendment  for  the  direct 
popular  vote  for  President,  I  oppose  it 
also  because  It  does  nothing  to  alleviate 


the  major  problems  which  we  seek  to 
correct  by  means  of  electoral  college  re- 
form. 

Por  examine,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  does  not  alle- 
viate—If anything.  It  tends  to  magnify. 
Instead — the  problem  which  arises  be- 
cause the  present  system  places  a  pre- 
mium on-  a  big-city  machine.  If  In  its 
operation  it  causes  great  masses  of  the 
people  to  vote  In  one  direction  or  an- 
other, because  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  give  a  big- 
city  machine  which  had  obtained  control 
of  the  votes  in  a  large  metropolitan  area, 
a  chance  to  color  and  have  a  controlling' 
effect  on  the  result  of  the  voting  by  the 
people  in  all  48  States  of  the  Union. 
That  situation  is  bad  enough  now.  It  is 
serious  now.  because  if  such  a  situation 
develops,  such  a  machine  can  cast  its 
weight  by  controlling  the  block -electoral 
vote  in  its  State  on  the  voting  in  all  48 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  as  that  voting 
affects  the  electoral  votes.  By  that 
means  the  outcome  would  be  definitely 
affected  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of 
men  of  ill  repute  who  might  be  connected 
with  such  a  big-city  machine  So  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  make  it  possible,  as  a  result 
of  such  a  situation,  for  such  blg-clty 
machines  to  affect  the  total  result  of 
the  popular  vote. 

On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  great 
▼alues  of  the  ccHnpromise  amendment 
arises  from  the  fact  that  It  provides  for 
435  electoral  districts,  and  thus  it  would 
restrict  the  effect  of  the  evildoers  and 
the  cheaters  and  the  cheats  in  such  a 
way  that  the  most  they  could  Influence 
would  be  a  single  electoral  district  or  the 
few  districts  which  they  might  be  able  to 
control  as  the  result  of  their  evil  activi- 
ties; and  thus  our  compromise  amend- 
ment would  restrict  such  fraud  to  a 
single  electoral  vote  in  a  single  election 
district  plus  the  two  electors,  selected  at 
large. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  have  the 
effect  of  placing  more  power  in  the  hands 
of  such  big-city  machines.  Instead  of 
alleviating  the  evil  which  now  flows  from 
that  fact  when  a  caprice  of  nature  occur- 
ring In  a  certain  area  or  part  of  a  State 
could  keep  certain  types  of  voters  at 
home,  and  thus  could  make  it  possible 
for  other  types  of  voters  to  reach  the 
polls  and  to  Influence  In  a  controlling 
way  the  result  of  the  election.  Such  a 
caprice  of  nature  could  affect  the  result 
far  more  than  it  would  be  affected  by 
variations  In  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
the  people  who  plan  to  go  to  the  polls. 
If  we  were  to  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  so  that  the 
basis  he  advocates  would  go  into  effect, 
the  result  would  be  that  a  typhoon  or  a 
blizzard  in  one  part  of  the  country  could 
deprive  a  whole  section  of  the  country 
of  the  opportunity  to  vote:  and  In  that 
way.  such  a  blizzard  or  other  caprice  of 
nature  would  have  a  marked  effect  on 
the  result  of  a  national  election  since  It 
would  reduce  the  size  of  the  total  pop- 
ular vote  In  the  affected  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  comixtmilae 
amendment  would  operate  against  that 
contingency,  because  under  our  amend- 
ment a  caprice  of  nature,  which  would 
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operate  in  a  restricted  area,  would  affect 
alike  the  votes  of  Democrats,  Republi- 
caivi.  and  Independents  in  that  spedflio 
area. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  plan  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  popular  vote 
were  in  effect,  and  let  us  assume  that 
under  those  circumstances  a  Kreat  bliz- 
zard swept  through  the  entire  middle 
part  of  America — which  might  very  well 
happen — and  kept  tens  of  millions  of 
people  who  live  in  the  area  between  the 
Appalachians,  on  the  east,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  west — people 
who  live  in  the  whole  northern  tier  of 
States — from  reaching  the  polls  and  vot- 
ing. Thus,  by  a  caprice  of  nature,  there 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  certain 
voters — those  in  the  large  eastern 
cities — the  power  to  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  presidential  eUction,  be- 
cause thosf;  who  live  in  large  cities  find 
it  easy  to  reach  the  polls  despite  severe 
weather.  In  other  words,  th(y  are  able 
to  use  subways  or  trolley  cans,  or  simply 
to  walk  around  the  comer  to  a  polling 
place.  They  are  not  confronted  with  the 
problems  which  have  to  be  dealt  with 
by  those  who  live  on  the  prairies — those 
who  might  have  to  drive  many  miles 
across  the  open  prairies  In  the  bad 
weather  to  reach  the  polls. 

So,  instead  of  alleviating  some  of  the 
evils  which  exist  because  of  the  present 
election  machinery,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  providing 
for  popular  vote,  would  tend  to  aggiavate 
those  evils  and  to  make  them  more 
serious  and  more  likely  to  occur,  aixd 
would  place  a  larger  premium  or  larger 
bonus  on  the  activities  of  those  who 
might  tend  to  corrupt  an  election  or  to 
cheat  or  to  engage  In  cheating  in  con- 
nection with  either  the  counting  or  the 
conduct  of  an  election. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  problems 
which  has  developed  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  local  issues  tend  to 
outweigh  national  issues  or  the  platforms 
presented  by  the  major  parties.  Under 
the  present  system,  that  effect  is  at  least 
confined  to  a  single  State.  But  under  our 
compromise  amendment,  it  would  be 
limited  to  a  single  district  or  seiies  of 
districts.  However,  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
such  a  development  would  have  even 
greater  opportunity  to  pervert,  corrupt, 
distort,  and  control  all  election  districts 
in  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  issue  of  local  na- 
ture, which  would  bring  additional  voters 
to  the  polls,  and  would  cause  them  to 
vote  for  or  against  "the  crowd  in  the 
city  hall";  and  that  vote  would  tend 
to  snuff  out  and  discount  and  eliminate 
and  outvote  the  votes  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  conscientious  citizens  liv- 
ing in  other  areas  and  trying  to  bring 
their  best  Judgment  to  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORR  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  speak  a 
great  deal  about  corruption  and  chi- 
canery and  cheating  on  the  part  of  those 
In  the  big  cities.    Let. me  ask  whether 


that  coQditUm  does  not  also  exist  and 
is  not  also  prevalent  today  in  South 
Dakota.  Insofar  %s  the  election  of  a 
Governor  of  South  Dakota  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  PASTCMIE.  Do  those  in  South 
Dakota  who  vote  for  the  Governor  not 
also  vote  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  Do  those  \(^io  wish  to  vote  for 
the  Governor  of  South  Dakota  not  reach 
the  polls? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  again 
we  are  right  back  where  we  were  before, 
when  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
was  having  trouble  with  the  multiplica- 
tion table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  Mr.  President;  I 
have  no  trouble  with  the  mxiltiplication 
table. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Indeed  he  Is.  The 
point  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  made  makes  no  difference  at  all  in 
the  case  of  South  Dakota,  because  South 
Dakota  has  at  present  only  4  electoral 
votes  in  any  case,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  South  Dakota  voters  who  partici- 
pate in  the  election.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  2  or  200,000  citizens  in 
South  Dakota  vote.  In  any  case.  South 
Dakota,  under  the  present  system  o^ 
under  our  compromise  amendment,  will 
have  only  4  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  referred  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  big  cities,  and  has  referred  to 
evil  and  corrupt  conditions  in  that  con- 
nection. However,  certainly  there  must 
be  some  big  cities  in  South  Dakota  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  apply  equally 
well  to  corrupt  political  machines  in 
South  Dakota  cities,  and  the  effect  of 
such  machines,  as  compared  to  the  effect 
of  the  votes  cast  by  the  honest  farmers. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  am  pointing  out 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  corrupt  poli- 
ticians in  city  hall  get  to  the  polls  to 
elect  a  Governor  of  South  Dakota;  do 
they  not?  Why  ascribe  all  the  evil,  all 
the  stealing,  and  all  the  corruption  to 
the  popular  side  of  Government? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  simply  point  out  that 
the  bireer  the  city  the  bigger  the  vote 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  bigger  the  city  the  bigger  the 
crooks? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Oh.  no.  I  will  not  deny 
it,  but  I  was  not  saying  that.  I  point  out 
that  that  factor  Increases  the  impact  of 
the  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  wish 
to  yield  any  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  few  minutes.  I  wish  to  reply  to  what 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  him- 
self time? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield  myself  7  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  set  up  a 
strawman  in  order  to  knock  him  down. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  of  the 
arguments  he  has  used  are  at  all  respon- 
sive to  the  question,  or  have  any  force  in 
consideration  of  the  question. 

I  have  run  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate three  times.  The  office  of  United 
States  Senator  is  an  office  which  is  Fed- 
eral in  character.  The  salary  is  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Tne  rules  are 
laid  down  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  qualifications  are  set  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution. But  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
instance  of  even  an  attempt  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  influence  or  direct 
the  election  of  any  candidate  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator. 

I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on 
that  question,  because  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  a  period  of  10  years  while 
I  was  Governor,  and  I  would  have  known 
about  it  had  there  been  any  such  at- 
tempt whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
spoken  about  the  difference  in  the  hours 
of  voting.  How  ineffective  that  argu- 
ment is.  How  completely  inapplicable 
It  is.  Of  course,  there  are  differences  in 
the  hours  of  voting,  but  there  always 
have  been  differences  in  the  hours  of  vot- 
ing. In  one  State  the  poUs  close  at  6 
o'clock:  in  another  at  7;  in  another  at 
9:  and  in  still  another  at  10  o'clock. 
The  polls  in  California  close  at  6  o'clock, 
which  is  9  o'clock  in  New  York.  Even 
in  the  State  of  New  York — and  I  am  sure 
this  is  true  in  most  of  the  other  States-^ 
there  is  frequently  a  change  in  the  hours 
of  voting  between  elections.  I  recall 
that  when  I  first  became  Governor  the 
hours  of  voting  in  New  York  were  from 
6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Today,  in  a  presi- 
dential election,  or  in  a  gubernatorial 
election,  the  hours  are  not  from  6  to  6, 
but  from  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 

Of  course,  under  no  circumstances 
could  the  qualifications  be  changed.  The 
qualifications  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  are  set  out  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  are  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  re- 
fers to  divergencies  in  the  laws  of  the 
various  States  with  regard  to  voting.  Of 
course,  there  are  divergencies.  We  have 
always  had  them.  We  know  that  they 
exist.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  vot- 
ing age.  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota— and  I  should  like  to  have  his  at- 
tention— emphasized  the  divergence  in 
the  voting  age.  In  New  York  the  voting 
age  is  21.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
is  the  voting  age  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  told  that  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  the  voting  age  is  18. 
No  doubt  it  is  below  21  in  certain  other 
States.    What  difference  does  it  make? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senat<M:  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  camiot  yield  just 
now. 

Mr.  ICUNDT.  I  am  giving  the  Senator 
my  attention,  as  he  requested. 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  Z  am  rery  glsd  to  yield 
]ror  a  question. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  uretty  sure  that 
\he  Senator  from  New  York  will  not  dis« 
i«ree  with  my  statement  that  the  Sena- 
»r's  amendment,  whatever  else  might  be 
ts  virtue,  would  put  a  premium  on  the 
State's  reducing  its  voting,  because  that 
vould  increase  its  vote.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect?      

Mr.  LEHMAN.  No:  I  do  not  think  so 
U  alL  I  think  that  could  easily  be  done 
It  present.  What  difference  does  it  make 
vhether  a  boy  or  18  or  a  boy  of  21  votes 
n  a  direct  vote  for  President,  or  votes 
for  electors  who  are  pledged  to  a  certain 
sandldate?  The  same  situation  prevails. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  Just  beginning  to 
"ealize  for  the  first  time  why  Senators  on 
he  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  have  so 
auch  difficulty  in  balancing  the  budget, 
do  not  think  they  have  studied  enough 
urlthmetlc.  I  pointed  out  very  clearly 
iiat  if  we  increase  the  vote  in  South  Da- 
cota by  300.  as  against  the  State  of 
Ihode  Island,  that  Is  to  our  advantage, 
mder  our  system. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  What  the  Senator 
"nun  South  Dakota  Is  tnring  to  do  is  to 
nake  36.000  votes  in  Mississippi  the 
Kiuivalent  of  200.000  votes  in  New  York 
State.  I  am  against  it.  I  think  it  is  un- 
:  air.  Even  today  there  is  underrepre- 
i  >entatlon  given  to  the  large  SUtes.  The 
>nly  way  to  correct  it  is  through  a  direct 
wpular  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Pres. 
dent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
he  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
:  braquesticn. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Much  is  being  made 
of  the  point  that  a  State  might  delib- 
erately lower  the  voting  age.  We  are 
)  eparating  the  election  of  President  and 
■  rice  President  from  the  election  of  State 
'  ifflcers.  such  as  governor  and  lieutenant 
I  ovemor.  Under  the  Constitution  every 
I  itate  has  the  right  to  establish  iU  own 

dualification ;  but  once  it  does  so 

I  The     PRESIDIO     OFFICER.     The 
lllme  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
I  Mr.  LEHMAN.    I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
«ace  a  State  lowers  the  voting  age.  or 
riisea  the  age.  or  establishes  the  age, 
tiat  is  the  age  which  affects  the  votes 
f)r  every  elective  office?  Most  of  us 
lave  sufficient  confidence  in  the  integ- 
r  ty  of  the  citizens  of  the  various  States 
t  >  rely  upon  their  maintaining  the  quali- 
t  cations  of  voters  on  a  reasonable  basis, 
f  M-  the  sake  of  their  own  governor,  their 
own  lieutenant  governor,  and  their  own 
B  tunicipal  officers.  I  cannot  agree  with 
tie  argument  that  the  big -city  poll-i* 
t  clans  would  deliberately  manipulate ' 
t  le  voting  age.  in  the  case  of  the  elec- 
t  on  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
1  hey  would  be  cutting  off  their  noses  to 
s  }lte  their  faces. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  point  out  that  there 
are  great  divergencies  in  the  laws  of 
^  t  le  various  States.  I  point  out  to  the 
^  enator  from  South  Dakota,  and  to  my 
c  3lleagues  generally,  that  in  some  States 
tiere  are  poll  taxes.  In  other  States 
t  lere  are  no  poll  taxes.  Of  course,  the 
loU  tax  reduces  the  number  of  people 
^ting.    That  is  only  one  of  the  many 
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divergencies  which  have  occurred,  and 
will  continue  to  occur  within  the  States. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICBR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas  IhLr. 
DAirm.]  have  emphasized,  for  the  past 
week  or  10  days,  the  evil  of  having  a 
so-called  "minority"  President.  I  should 
not  Uke  to  see  that  I  wish  to  avoid  it. 
But  the  only  possible  way  to  avoid  it 
with  any  degree  of  respect  for  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  this  coimtry  and  the 
traditions  which  have  been  built  up  in 
this  country,  is  to  have  a  straight-out. 
honest,  fair,  simple,  direct  popular  vote 
for  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. 

Mr.  President.  I  srleld  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  belabor  this  issue,  because 
I  think  we  have  heard  almost  every  pos- 
sible argument  that  could  be  made  on 
this  question. 

Certain  argimients  have  been  made 
which  might  show  the  result  going  one 
way  or  the  other.  However,  to  me  this 
question  represents  a  fundamental  issue 
of  principle.  If  the  attempt  which  is 
now  being  made  is  to  face  us  in  the  di- 
rection of  making  our  elections  more 
popular,  then.  I  ask.  why  not  recognize 
the  principle  in  its  entirety,  and  say, 
once  and  for  all.  that  if  this  is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  the  people  should  deter- 
mine, in  their  ful'.  individual  dignity  and 
prestige,  who  shall  be  elected  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  The  minute 
we  begin  to  recognize  the  possibility  that 
a  man  who  receives  a  lesser  number  of 
votes  may  become  the  President  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  beUeve 
that  then  and  there  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  are  defeating  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  a  democratic  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  interested  in 
results.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  power 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  President  I  say  if  all  the  evils 
that  are  being  mentioned  and  which  are 
now  being  inmtrated  into  the  selection  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States  are 
prevalent  today  insofar  as  the  election  of 
a  governor  is  concerned,  and  if  the  city 
bosses  can  get  to  the  polls  and  influence 
the  election  of  a  President,  which  is 
much  harder  to  do  than  it  would  be  to 
Influence  the  selection  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  a  State,  then  ^hy  are  we  so 
much  concerned  with  the 
fluences  will  have  upon  tl 
President,  if  we  are  not  a< 
concerned  with  what 
evils  will  have  on  the 
governor? 

Naturally  it  is  true  that  a  State  can 
lower  its  age  requirement  from  21  to  18 
years,  and  that  it  can  lower  it  to  17.  if 
it  wishes  to  do  so.  However,  the  minute 
the  legislature  assumes  the  resi>onsibll- 
ity.  and  the  minute  the  governor  of  a 
State  signs  that  kind  of  sUtute.  is  he  not. 
in  fact,  determining  how  he  himself  will 
be  elected,  and  is  he  not  determining  how 
themayorof  a  city  will  be  elected?  Is  he 
not  concerned  with  the  local  situaUon? 
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Does  any  Senator  mean  to  ten  me  that 
he  Is  going  to  say.  "Let  us  do  this,  be- 
cause we  in  Rhode  Island  will  control  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States"? 

The  minute  he  gets  hhnaelf  taito  iettlng 
up  such  reckless  and  callous  qualifica- 
tions, he  destroys  the  efficacy  and  the 
effectiveness  and  the  dignity  of  his  own 
local  government 

I  am  not  ready  and  willing  to  admit 
this  afternoon  that  I  have  no  faith  and 
no  confidence  in  the  48  States  of  the 
Union.  In  48  States  governors  are  sit- 
ting in  the  48  capiUls  of  the  country. 
They  are  all  honorable  and  decent  men. 
They  do  not  want  to  have  themselves 
elected  by  children  In  swaddling  clothes. 
They  want  themselves  elected  by  people 
of  dignity  and  reason  and  imderstand- 
ing.  Therefore,  what  is  so  wrong  about 
having  our  Presidents  elected  in  the  same 
way? 

The  minute  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
a  man  who  receives  moft  of  the  vote  may 
not  be  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  we 
disenfranchise  the  people  of  this  great 
country.  The  President  is  the  President 
of  all  the  people,  not  the  President  of  the 
States.  He  is  the  President  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes.  The  sooner 
we  recognize  that  fact  the  sooner  will  we 
recognize  the  principle  of  popular  elec- 
tions in  its  fullness,  not  in  the  half-way 
measures  we  are  trying  to  pass  upon 
today. 

The  minute  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  popularly-elected  candidate  may  not 
be  the  President,  then  and  there  we  must 
recognize  also  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  our  election  process. 

All  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Is  trsring  to  do— whether  it  will  mean 
more  or  less  for  his  SUte,  whether  it  may 
mean  more  or  less  power  for  the  SUte  of 
Rhode  Island,  or  whether  it  means  more 
or  less  power  for  South  Dakota— is  to 
provide  that  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  be  the  President  of  all  the 
people.  He  is  the  President  of  the  large 
SUtes  and  the  small  States,  of  the  North, 
the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West 

When  the  people  rise  up  in  their  In- 
dividual dignity  and  elect  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  those  who  want 
their  man  and  have  the  most  votes  in 
making  their  selection  should  choose  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  As  soon 
as  we  recognize  that  fact  as  a  NaUon.  we 
will  continue  to  be  a  Nation.  Let  us  elect 
the  President  under  the  same  democratic 
process  under  which  we  now  select  our 
boys  for  the  armed  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoHKSTOif  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Jxmior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding  me  some  time  on  this  subject  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  Lehman  amendment.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  time  to 
make  a  change  in  the  manner  of  electing 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to 
do  away  with  the  electoral  college,  which 
In  many  respects  is  nothing  more  than  a 
Rube  aoldi>erg  gadget    It  is  also  my 
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opinion  that  some  of  the  proposals  which 
are  being  advanced  on  the  floor  today 
would  make  the  electoral  college  system 
even  more  of  a  Rube  Goldberg  gadget. 

I  have  the  honor  to  help  represent  in 
the  Senate  the  SUte  which  was  the  first 
SUte  In  the  Nation  to  bring  about  the 
direct  election  of  United  SUtes  Senators. 
We  must  remember  that  Senators  have 
been  elected  directly  by  tho  people  for 
only  about  40  years.  Forty  years  ago  and 
previous  to  that,  all  United  KUtes  Sena- 
tors were  chosen  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures. CerUinly  we  are  Just  as  much 
Justified  now  in  bringing  about  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  as  we 
were  Justified  40  years  ago  in  bringing 
about  the  election  of  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ators by  the  people  of  the  individual 
States. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  I  Mr.  Mundt)  spoke  about  allow- 
ing the  great  historic  bodies,  the  SUtes. 
to  determine  the  votes  in  the  election  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  DakoU  is  sponsoring  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  turn  that  power  over  to  congres- 
sional districU.  There  is  nothing  his- 
toric about  congressional  districts.  They 
are  subject  to  change  every  10  years.  A 
congressional  district  Is  not  sovereign. 
^  A  SUte  may  be  and  is  sovereign,  but 
there  Is  nothing  sovereign  about  a  con- 
gressional district.  We  might  as  well 
have  the  President  selected  by  counties 
as  to  have  him  selected  by  congressionsd  ' 
districts. 

Reference  was  made  to  large  masses 
of  people,  and  to  the  alleged  evil  in- 
fluence of  the  big  city  machines.  There 
are  no  extremely  large  cities  in  my  SUte. 
and  I  therefore  would  not  know  ansrthlng 
about  that  subject.  However,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  E>akoU  (Mr.  Mundt  1  is 
right  in  his  grav^  warnings,  he  should 
do  something  about  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators and  RepresenUtives  who  come 
from  big  cities.  There  are  in  the  Senate 
Senators  who  come  from  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia.  Detroit,  and  Chicago.  They 
ar;  members  of  both  political  parties 
and  represent  many  points  of  view.  In 
my  Judgment,  they  are  all  qualified  and 
very  high  type  gentlemen,  and  we  are 
fortunate  indeed  in  having  them  with  us 
in  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  DakoU  is 
right  in  his  warning,  however,  that  the 
big  cities  bring  about  such  an  evil  in  the 
selection  of  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  why  does  he  not  do  something 
about  the  election  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  Ls  anything 
better  about  a  rural  person  or  anything 
worse  about  a  rural  i>erson  than  Is  the 
case  with  a  city  dweller.  A  rural  person 
is  an  American  who  Uves  outside  the  city. 
I  happen  to  live  In  a  city.  My  wife's 
family  lives  outside  the  city  and  operates 
a  dairy  farm.  They  are  quite  similar  to 
us.  I  do  not  know  anything  different 
about  them.  They  share  our  ideas  and 
views. 

I  remember  when  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  SUtes  was  Gov- 
ernor of  California  and  he  welcomed  mi- 


granU  to  California  at  a  time  when  there 
was  some  sentiment  in  California  against 
admitting  new  people.  He  said.  "Cali- 
fornia has  many  resources,  but  the  great- 
est resource  of  California  is  the  people." 
He  was  right  then  and.  If  he  were  to  say 
It  now,  he  would  be  right  again. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Lehman  amendment  is  a  democratic 
way  to  elect  a  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  The  proc^  he  proposes  is  as 
Justified  now  as  the  direct  election  of 
Senators  was  Justified  when  that  reform 
was  adopted  in  1912  by  my  SUte  of  Ore- 
gon and  later  by  all  the  other  SUtes  of 
the  Union. 

The  Senator  from  South  DakoU  dis- 
cussed the  difference  in  hours  of  voting 
In  the  various  SUtes  and  in  the  various 
communities.  The  greatest  difference  in 
the  hours  of  voting  occurs  because  of  the 
different  time  zones.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  wishes  to  abolish  that 
difference,  he  will  have  to  take  it  up  with 
the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth,  not 
with  any  mere  human  beings  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  a  quonmi  call 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  should  like  to  inquire  how  much 
time  we  have  oh  my  side,  which  is  under 
the  control  of  a  Senator  who  at  the  mo- 
ment seems  not  to  be  on  my  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing  

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  DakoU  has  in  mind.  I 
have  4  minutes  mnaining.  I  am  willing 
to  share  that  time  with  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU,  provided  we  have  a 
quorum  call  with  the  time  not  charged 
to  either  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest that  we  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  an  additional  4  minutes  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
position to  the  amendment  has  used  all 
of  iU  time. 

Mr.  MUKDT.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
undersUnding  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  have  no  objection  to 
his  suggestion. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  Uken 
in  the  quonun  call  be  not  charged  to 
either  side.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleiic  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. y 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  are  4  minutes  left,  2  minutes  on 
each  side. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues  of  the  Sen- 


ate that  this  amendment  is  simple,  di- 
rect, and,  I  believe,  meets  the  views  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  does  not  apply  to  primaries 
in  any  way.  It  provides  for  a  straight- 
out,  direct  vote  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  by  popular  vote 
of  the  165  million  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
the  onlx  officer  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
represents  all  the  people  of  the  coimtry 
is  the  President,  and  he  should  and  must 
be  elected  in  the  most  democratic  man- 
ner possible,  by  the  closest  of  votes  we 
can  have,  to  insure  democracy.  I  am, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  a  direct  popular 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people  in  exactly  the  same 
way  in  which  we  elect  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
Uves.  If  16  miUon  people  In  New  York 
SUte  can  be  trusted  to  elect  a  United 
SUtes  Senator,  certainly  165  million 
people  of  the  country  can  be  trusted  to 
elect  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  much  hope  that 
the  amendment  which  I  have  submitted 
to  the  Senate  will  be  adopted.     " 

I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President  I  rise  hi 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  repeat  the 
reasons  why  I  think  IU  adoption  would 
be  a  very  unwise  move. 

As  I  have  sUted,  if  there  were  provi- 
sion for  a  direct  popular  vote  for  the 
Presidency,  it  would  necessiUte  Federal 
control  of  the  election  machinery  of 
every  SUte  in  the  Union. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  Georgia  has  re- 
duced the  voting  age  to  18  years.  That 
would  automatically  require  every  other 
SUte  to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  18  years  J 
in  order  to  esUbUsh  equity  with  the 
SUte  of  Georgia.  It  would  provide  the 
tempUtion  in  not  only  1  SUte  but  in  a 
whole  area  of  SUtes  to  reduce  the  voting 
age  to  15  or  16  years,  to  increase  the 
niunber  of  votes  which  could  be  rolled 
up  in  the  total  count  of  the  popular  vote. 

It  would  be  a  step  away  |rom  the  bi- 
cameral system.  It  would  be  a  recog- 
nition that  popular  votes  are  the  things 
that  count,  that  mass  population  counU 
and  SUtes  as  such  no  longer  count 

It  would  Increase  the  li^elttiood  of  an- 
other constitutional  amendment  provid- 
ing that  Senators  be  elected  on  a  popu- 
lation basis  instead  of  by  SUtes.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  10th  amend- 
ment. 

Pass  this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
and  we  shall  kiss  goodbye  the  idea  of 
righto  of  SUtes.  of  SUte  autonomies, 
because  as  soon  as  we  give  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  to  control  the 
election  machinery  we  shall  place  every 
SUte  imder  the  control  and  domination 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  fourth  reason  why  I  am  against 
the  amendment  is  that  it  will  create 
problems  far  more  serious  than  those 
which  it  proposes  to  solve.  It  will  ag- 
gravate our  present  difficulties  instead  of 
alleviating  them. 

The  fifth  reason  for  my  opposition  Is 
that  the  amendment  would  once  and  for 
all  make  the  large  SUtes,  which  contain 
the  big  cities,  the  pivoUl  power  spoU 
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ai  id  determining  Influences  In  every  na- 
tl  mal  election. 

Under  the  Lehman  amendment,  every 
cindldate  for  President,  from  whatever 
pirty,  win  say.  "I  can  carry  the  vast. 
t«  emlns  minions  of  New  York.  Chicago. 
a]  Id  Phfladelphia.** 

Who  win  pay  any  attention  to  the  10 
or  IS  States  In  the  lifiddle  West,  the 
N>rthea8t.  or  the  South?  The  cazull- 
di  ites  win  realize  that  If  they  can  cap- 
tt  re  a  whole  area  having  a  big  popula- 
tlm.  they  can  pretty  weU  forget  the 
pi  lint  of  view  existing  in  the  other 
Sates. 

So  I  iirge  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
no  ent,  and  urge  the  acceptance  of  the 
c<  mpromlse  proposal,  which  is  as  far  as 
ws  can  go  In  the  direction  of  popular 
e]  ectlons  and  stiU  maintain  our  concept 
o  a  Republic  comprised  of  a  common- 
wialth  of  States  working  together  as  a 
tl  mily  of  States,  under  the  10th  amend- 
n  ent  of  the  Constitution,  and  bound  to- 
r  tiier  as  a  Republic  by  the  central  Gov- 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  AU 
tUne  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 


V  aiT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SIR  ROY 
WELKN8KY.  M.  P..  DEPUTY  PRIME 
MINISTER  OP  THE  CONFEDERA- 
TION OF  RHODESIA.  NYASALAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  there 

in  the  S^iate  Chamber  an  outstanding 
representative  of  a  foreign  country, 
w  lom  my  senior  coUeague.  the  distln- 
gt  iished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
OtsKN],  would  like  to  introduce. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
present  to  my  colleagues  a  distin- 
giklshed  visitor.  Sir  Roy  Welensky.  M.  P.. 
Diputy  Prime  Minister  of  the  Confed- 
iiation  of  Rhodesia.  Nyasaiand. 

I  ask  our  guest  to  rise  and  be  welcomed 
hi  the  Senate.  [Applause.  Senators 
riling.] 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
C  lair  Is  happy  to  welcome  our  distin- 
gi  isbed  guest  to  the  Senate. 


U 


to 
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EfiBCnOtV  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Soiate  resimied  the  consideration 
the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31) 
piriopoaing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tv  tion  of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
Pi  esident. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
m  entary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  wiU  state  it 

Mr.  BUSH.    Is  it  now  in  order  to  move 
recommit  the  pending  measiuv  and 
allamendments  ? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  it  In 
Older  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
Ui  mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
S<  nator  from  South  Dakota  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  a  motion  to  re- 
ccmmlt  the  unfinished  business  not  in.- 
cl  ide  the  recommital  of  the  amendment 
ol  ered  Xxf  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPVICKB.  AU 
amendments  would  be  Indudad  in  the 
m  ation  to  recommit  the  joint  resolution. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  my  under- 
standing Is  that  my  motion  \m  to  recom- 
mit the  pending  measure  and  aU  amend- 
ments thereto.  Including  the  *fw«^if«»nt 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
enable  me  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
repeat  my  motion.  I  move  to  recommit 
the  pending  measure  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  for  further  study  by  the 
committee.     I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

About  an  hour  ago  I  sought  recogni- 
tion on  this  moticn.  and  I  thought  I 
had  received  recognition,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken. I  make  this  comment  now  only 
to  indicate  that  I  am  not  making  my 
motion  at  present  simply  to  forestaU 
action  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  because  I  had  in- 
tended to  make  my  motion  to  recommit 
before  the  Senator  from  New  York  of- 
fered his  amendment,  and  I  had  no 
knowledge  that  he  intended  to  offer  it. 

I  have  discussed  the  situation  with  a 
number  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  make  my  motion  because 
I  think  the  whole  situation  has  become 
very  confused  indeed,  so  confused  that 
I  believe  a  matter  of  the  importance 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  should  be 
returned  to  the  committee  for  further 
study  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  we 
have  obtained  from  the  debate  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  wedc  or  10 
days. 

On  our  desks  every  day  is  a  copy  of 
the  committee  report  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31.  What  U  the  date  of  it? 
May  19.  1955.  Mr.  President,  a  lot  of 
water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since  then. 
The  resolution  on  which  tl^e  Senate  is 
asked  to  vote  now.  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  resolutions  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Danikl],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kkfauvkk  ] , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuiiDT],  is  very,  very  different  from 
the  measure  which  was  considered  in  the 
report  of  1965.  which  appears  on  our 
desks  every  day. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  has  been 
debating  this  matter  on  the  floor  for  the 
past  10  days  without  arousing  any  pub- 
lic opinion  whatsoever  that  one  could 
notice,  at  least  in  the  office  of  one  Sen- 
ator, is  rather  surprising.  We  are  de- 
bating a  very  basic  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  Yet 
I  think  other  Senators,  like  myself,  can 
testify  that  we  have  received  virtually 
no  communications  from  the  voters  of 
our  States,  from  the  people  who  would 
be  most  affected  by  the  amendment.  In- 
terest in  the  proposal  is  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  indeed.  I  think  that  Is  very  sig- 
nificant, because,  as  I  have  said,  we  are 
debating  a  very  important  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Only  yesterday  the  distinguished  junr 
ioor  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KamfKirr]  offered  an  a—endmeni  which 
I  thought  was  a  very  good  one.    If  that 


amendment  could  come  to  a  vote,  I  would 
support  it.  But  I  think  his  amendment, 
along  with  the  others,  and  also  the  reso- 
lution itself,  should  be  returned  to  the 
committee  for  careful  and  deliberate 
consideration  in  the  light  of  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  adduced  and  the 
debate  wiiich  has  taken  place  in  the 
Senate  during  the  last  week  or  10  days. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CasiI  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  analysed 
the  amendments  which  have  been  called 
up.  one  by  one.  and  also  the  entire  pro- 
posaL  I  think  both  Senators  have  mad* 
important  contributions  to  the  thinking 
of  Senators  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  the  important  question  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  affect  the  election  of  a  President. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  (o  be  in  a  great 
hurry  about  the  matter.  The  present 
system  has  worked  pretty  welL  Nothii« 
in  the  debate  has  Indicated  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes  have  suffered 
any  unfairness  or  Injustice  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  present  system,  which  haa 
been  in  operation  for  many  years. 

Senators  wiU  recaU  that  in  1950  a  joint 
resolution  pertaining  to  the  same  subject 
was  considered  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  recall  reading  recently  the 
remarks  of  the  late  Senator  Taft.  in 
which  he  strongly  opposed  the  amend- 
ment at  that  time.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  reasons  which  he  gave. 
I  believe,  frankly,  those  reasons  are  stiU 
valid. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
\  time  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

Even  now.  the  Senate  is  In  disagree- 
ment, after  many  days  of  debate,  as  to 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  the  changes 
which  are  proposed  by  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  dte  as  the  most  recent  evidence 
of  that  the  coUoquy  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  South  Dakota 
and  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  me  S 
minutes? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  rise  to  oppoee  the 
motion  to  recommit  at  this  stage  of  the 
parliamentary  situation.  So  far  as  the 
constitutional  amendment  Is  concerned, 
it  is  not  a  new  subject  to  the  Senate.  In 
1950,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  far 
more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds,  the 
Senate  passed  the  so-called  Lodge-Oos- 
sett  amendment  The  Senate  has  before 
it  today  an  amendment  in  different  form. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  after  long,  eztenalvc, 
and  complete  hearings. 

The  Senate  has  now  been  debatinff 
the  matter  for  several  days.  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  stiU  several  questUms  which 
have  not  even  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  on  which  we  might  get  a  general 
consensus,  and  thus  enable  the  Senate  to 
determine  ultimate,  m  ita  judgment, 
whether  to  recommit  the  joint  resolu- 
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tion.  For  that  reason,  I  hope  that  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  so-called  Lehman 
amendment  and  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Danlel-Mundt  substitute,  the  motion  to 
recommit  wlU  not  prevail. 

I  think  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  has  been  beneficial  to  the  Senate 
and  has  brought  the  issue  before  the 
country.  While  it  may  be  that  there  is 
no  single  amendment  which  has  as  yet 
been  proposed  that  could  secure  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds  vote,  I  think  the  de- 
bate and  the  discussion  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  indicated  that  there  are 
far  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
membership  of  Ihe  Senate  who  believe 
there  should  be  some  change  in  the  pres- 
ent outmoded  system  of  ejecting,  through 
the  electoral  college,  the  President  of 
the  United  SUter 

The  difficulty  Is  that  there  are  appar- 
ently two  or  three  different  approaches 
to  that  problem,  but  even  if  ultimately 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  again  to  gain 
jurisdiction,  by  adoption  of  a  motion  to 
recommit,  or  by  the  offering  of  a  new 
proposed  constitutional  amendment.  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  commit- 
tee first  to  have  a  vote  on  some  of  the  key 
questions  which  have  not  been  acted  on 
by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

For  that  reason.  I  believe,  at  this  time 
In  the  parliamentary  procedure,  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  When  I  said  I  yielded  back 
the  balance  of  the  time.  I  meant  the 
balance  of  the  2  minutes  which  I  had 
yielded  to  myself.  Is  that  understood  by 
the  timekeeper? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding.  k 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  5*^nutes  to  tHe 
Senator  from  New  Jerse^ 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  the  kind  remarks  he  made  about  me. 
I  have  been  Interested  in  this  subject 
for  a  long  time,  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  it  was  actively  considered  by  Con- 
gress in  1950.  At  that  time  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  before  which  the  matter 
came  when  it  was  first  introduced. 

As  a  result  of  my  study  of  the  ques- 
tion then,  I  was  convinced  that  the  meas- 
ure, the  so-called  Lodge-Gossett  amend- 
ment, or,  as  it  was  reported  to  this  body 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Daniel-Kefauver  amendment,  was  a 
most  undesirable  proposition.  In  that  it 
would,  quite  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions, and,  I  know,  the  desires  of  the 
sponsors,  make  even  less  representative 
the  procedure  for  the  selection  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  than  that  pro- 
cedure under  which  we  have  been  oper- 
ating since  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
It  seemed  to  me  very  cleai-  that  nobody, 
on  a  moment's  consideration,  could  be- 
Ueve  that  the  results  which  were  claimed 
for  the  proposal  by  Its  sponsors  would 
actually  occur.  It  seemed  clear  to  me 
the  amendment  would  be  harmful,  for 
the  indefinite  future,  to  the  prospects 
of  the  Republican  Party's  registering  the 


actual  votes  which  it  has  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  and  that  the  RepubU- 
can  Party  would  become  a  permanent 
minority,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  country. 

It  seemed  clear  to  me  that.  Insofar  as 
the  Democratic  Party  was  concerned, 
the  balance  of  power  in  that  party  would 
swing  irrevocably  to  its  southern  con- 
servative wing;  that  the  results  would 
be  injurious  to  those  who  believed  In  ex- 
tending the  franchise  and  broadening 
civU  rights  in  this  country:  that  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  would  be  set  back 
irrevocably  and  that  the  restrictions 
which  exist  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  relaxed,  but,  rather, 
increased. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  our  two-party 
system  would  cease  to  function  as  it 
has  over  the  years,  the  most  marvelous 
instnunentality  that  I  believe  has  ever 
been  devised  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  government  of  a  great  State  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed:  that  each  of  our 
two  parties  would  cease  to  be  what  they 
are  now.  great  parties,  each  representa- 
tive of  aU  reasonable  elements  in  the 
country,  that  they  would  become  sec- 
tional and  regional  and  special-interest 
parties. 

I  believed  that  Inevitably  we  would 
be  driven,  if  this  proposal  were  adopted, 
to  a  situation  in  which  splinter  parties 
and  fractional  groups  would  be  bom  and 
would  become  strong,  and  it  would  <Je 
Impossible  for  us  to  restore  the  situation 
which  has  so  very  well  characterized 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this 
country  for  so  long  a  time.  And  so  I 
opposed  the  proposal  then. 

It  passed  the  Senate,  but  It  failed  to 
get  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  House, 
let  alone  the  two-thirds  necessary  for  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

I  hoped  the  matter  Wbuld  be  dropped, 
but  it  has  been  revived  again  this  year. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in 
its  wisdom,  reported  the  same  proposal 
voted  on  before.  Many  sponsors  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  since  that  time 
agreed  on  a  substitute,  which  would  give 
the  State  legislatiu-es  the  choice  between 
selecting  the  proportional  method  of 
counting  the  electoral  votes  or  deter- 
mining the  electoral  votes  in  each  State 
based  upon  the  same  system  that  is  used 
for  the  election  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  Congress,  the  latter  being 
the  proposal  of  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that,  In 
general,  the  same  objections  to  the  first 
proposal  apply  to  the  second.  There 
would  be  a  great  overweighting  of  the 
rural  vote  in  Its  effect  upon  national 
elections,  and  particularly  in  the  South, 
where  the  franchise,  as  everyone  knows. 
is  highly  restricted. 

It  Is  necessary  to  look  at  results  In 
recent  congressional  elections,  compar- 
ing the  votes  In  the  States  of  the  South, 
the  North,  the  Midwest,  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  country.  We  find,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  1952  the  total  votes  cast 
in  congressional  districts  in  Mississippi 
averaged  something  in  the  nature  of 
35.000,  as  compared  with  175,000  to 
200.000  In  States  In  the  North.  This  is 
a  typical  difference. 


To  apply  the  same  procedure  to  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  further  to  restrict  the 
operation  of  democratic  rule  in  this 
coimtry,  and  further  to  restrict  the  rights 
of  people  whose  rights  to  the  franchise 
are  restricted  in  those  areas,  and  ftulher 
to  set  back  the  cause  of  civil  liberties. 

I  think  not  only  Is  each  element  of 
the  proposal  bad  in  itself,  but,  in  combi- 
nation, presents  a  most  incongruous 
method,  for  the  selection  of  a  President, 
to  be  put  Into  the  Constitution  of  » 
great  country. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  should 
seriously  consider  giving  the  State  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  the  right  to 
decide  how  the  electoral  votes  should 
be  counted,  after  the  vote  has  been 
taken.  The  whims  of  the  legislatures, 
to  say  nothing  of  possible  fraud,  and  aU 
the  rest  that  goes  with  it,  would  enter 
into  the  situation.  The  proposal  is 
ridictilous,  and  not  deserving  of  seriotis 
consideratiiHi. 

It  had  been  my  intention,  If  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  had  not  been  made,  and  . 
It  is  my  intention  if  the  motion  shall  not 
be  carried,  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  resolution  under  which  the 
electoral  vote  of  a  State,  or  a  congres- 
sional .district  if  the  determination 
should  be  by  congressional  districts,  as 
tmder  the  system  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  would  be  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  measure  by  which 
that  State  or  congressional  district  re- 
stricts the  vote  of  its  people  for  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  l' yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  shaU  offer 
that  amendment  if  the  pending  motion 
does  not  carry.  It  would  greatly  elimi- 
nate many  of  my  objections  to  the  pro- 
posal, but  my  original  feeling  is  that  so 
many  different  considerations  have  been 
introduced,  so  many  suggested  possibil- 
ities of  difficulty  and  speculative  results 
have  been  pointed  out  which  would  be 
introduced  into  our  electoral  system  and 
our  constitutional  system  and  our  system 
of  government  by  the  proposal,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  recommit  the  matter 
and  take  no  action  at  aU. 

It  is 'my  hope  that  at  this  session  of 
Congress  we  shaU  make  two.  changes  in 
our  electoral  system  which  I  think  every- 
one agrees  are  needed.  One  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  electoral  coUege,  so  that  the 
votes  win  be  registered  automatically, 
and  secondly,  to  provide  that  if  no  one 
candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes,  the  matter  would  be  thrown 
into  the  Congress,  both  Houses  sitting, 
with  one  vote  for  every  Member,  Senator 
and  Representative,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  under  which  only  the  House 
of  Representatives  votes,  and  the  vote 
there  is  counted  pn  the  basis  of  States 
and  not  individuals. 

That  amendment  has  already  been 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.KEimEOYl.who 
has  made  such  a  great  contribution  to 
this  particular  debate.  I  hope  it  wiU  be 
possible  for  the  Congress  at  this  session 
to  propose  such  an  amendment  to  the 
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Constltutloii  to  t&e  States.  It  would  re- 
lere  the  dttBcnlty  that  existed  tn  certain 
ases,  and  eHmtnate  some  of  the  dan> 
ten  wtalch  we  fi^eed  m  lome  of  our  elco> 
Uons  In  the  past. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFPILIii  (Mr. 
[antD  In  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presl- 
lent.  will  the  Senator  fnun  Connecticut 
rMd  an  additional  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  VOSJi.  Ui.  President.  I  yield  1 
Bore  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  PRE^DINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  J&rsej  is  recognised 
lor  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ptesi- 
lent.  In  any  event  I  do  not  think  we 
ihould  attempt  to  amend  on  the  floor 
>f  the  Senate  a  Joint  resolution  l^rovid- 
ng  for  a  constitutional  amendment  of 
his  much  importance. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  the  reasmis  I 
lave  stated.  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  support  the  motion  to  recom- 
Dit.  which  has  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
3usa]. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
^d  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  DanixlI. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  & 
;iilnute8. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  debate  it  has  become  evident 
hat  only  a  very  few  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  opposed  to  changing  our 
>resent  outmoded  system  of  electing  the 
^resident  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Tnlted  States.    I  believe  that  only  2  or 

Senators  have  indicated  during  the 

<  lebate  that  they  prefer  to  have  the  pres- 
<!nt  ssrstem  continued. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  trying 

o  arrive  at  a  way  to  make  the  casting 

ind  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  more 

n  accord  with  the  way  the  individual 

^  oters  express  their  will  at  the  polls. 

The  pending  amendment  is  simply  a 

(ompromlse  which  includes  all  of  the 

troposals  studied  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 

oittee.  and  reported  by  it  to  the  Senate. 

>lus  the  alternative  to  the  effect  that 

1  ny  State  which  desires  to  do  so,  may 

I  lect  its  electors  by  congressional  dis- 

ricts,  in  the  same  way  that  It  elects 

Its    Members    of    Congress — In    other 

^rords,  two  at  large,  and  the  others  by 

« ongresslonal  districts.    That  Is  nothing 

1  lew,  because  today  the  States  have  that 

1  ight.  under  our  present  Constitution,  in 

( onneetkm  with  their  congressional  rep- 

1  esentatton. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  seems  to  be 
1  he  system  which  was  originally  Intended 
I  y  the  Pounding  Fathers.  Eleven  States 
1  ave  used  what  is  now  called  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  system  of  naming  electors;  in 

<  ther  words.  11  States  name  them  in  pre- 

<  Isely  the  same  way  that  they  name  their 
]  lembers  of  Congress.  So  that  alterna- 
tive Is  nothing  new. 

The  bulk  of  the  pending  amendment, 
lowever.  is  composed  of  what  was  for- 
iierly  known  as  the  Lodge-Ooesett 
imendment.  It  provides  that  In  the 
(tates  using  that  system,  the  electoral 
iptes  Shan  be  divided  tn  accordance  with 
I  popular  vote. 


Inasmueh  as  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  Uds  body  believe  there 
should  be  a  change  In  our  electoral  sys- 
tem. I  slneerely  hope  the  Senate  does 
not  vote  to  recommit  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Certainly  that  should  not  be  done 
until  the  Senate  has  had  an  opportunity 
at  least  to  vote  on  the  proposed  compro- 
mise amendment,  and  possibly  on  other 
amendments,  because  it  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  measure, 
which  will  gain  a  two-thirds  vote.  Now 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  dis- 
charged Its  duty,  after  having  consid- 
ered all  these  proposals.  It  is  possible 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  may 
be  able  to  arrive  ar,  such  a  measure. 

After  a  test  vote  is  had.  if  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  Senate  cannot  reach  a 
measure  which  win  be  suppcuted  by  a 
two-thirds'  vote,  I  would  not  wish  to 
delay  the  Senate  any  longer,  by  request- 
ing that  the  Senate  work  fiurther  on  the 
matter.  But  thus  far  there  has  not  been 
a  test  vote  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, which  \a  sponsored  by  54  Mem- 
bers. Also,  the  Senate  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  certain  other 
amendments  which  may  be  offered. 

So  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
at  least  to  consider  some  of  the  proposals 
now  ready  for  our  consideration.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  take  test  votes,  to  de- 
termine whether  it  can  arrive  at  a 
measiure  which  will  secure  a  two-thirds' 
vote.  If  no  such  measure  can  be  de- 
veloped, it  seems  to  me  then  It  wiU  be 
time  to  recommit  the  Joint  resfriuticu. 
Certainly  I  hope  such  a  time  wiU  not 
come.  But  I  wish  to  say  in  all  sincerity 
and  frankness  that  after  we  have  had 
several  test  votes,  if  it  appears  that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  able  to  develop,  here 
on  the  floor,  a  measiuv  which  will  ob- 
tain a  two-thirds'  vote,  then  I  shaU  not 
attempt  to  delay  the  Senate  longer;  and 
I  feel  sure  that  the  other  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment  WiU  take  the  same  at- 
Utude. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  TbuimohoI. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senate  wishes  to  re- 
coDunit  the  Joint  resolution.  No  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  today. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  com- 
promise amendment  reflects  the  wiU  of 
the  people  in  the  case  of  national  elec- 
tions, whereas  that  is  not  true  at  the 
present  time,  under  the  present  system. 

Fbr  Instance,  in  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  where  7  miUion  people  vote, 
if  1  party  gets  1,  2,  or  a  mere  handful 
of  votes  more  than  the  other  party  gets, 
an  45  of  New  York's  electoral  votes  go 
to  the  party  obtaining  the  slightly 
larger  number,  m  the  great  SUte  of 
New  Jersey  where  2  minion  dUzens 
vote,  a  similar  situation  exists  and  In 
that  case,  aU  16  of  New  Jersey's  electoral 
votes  win  go  to  the  party  which  obtains 
only  a  very  small  majority. 


I  beHere  the  time  has  come  when  the 
American  people  no  longer  want  "tkie 
winner  to  take  an."  I  brieve  the  ttane 
has  come  when  the  true  sentiments  of 
the  American  people  should  be  reflected 
in  our  elections.  Simply  because  one 
major  party  receives  1  or  2  more  votes 
than  the  other  major  party  receives.  Is 
no  reason  why  the  entire  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  should  go  to  the  party  re- 
ceiving so  sman  a  majority. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
feeling  that  If  the  proposal  we  endorse 
Shan  be  enacted  Into  law,  greater  par- 
ticipation tn  voting  wiU  be  encouraged. 
Today.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  a  great  many  persons  do  not 
vote,  because  they  say  there  is  no  use 
In  their  voting.  That  Is  especially  true 
in  one-party  States.  Our  proposal  win 
encourage  an  the  people  of  a  State  to 
participate  in  the  elections — which  wlU 
be  a  wholesome  thing  for  the  Nation. 

Then.  too.  Mr.  President,  our  compro- 
mise amendment  will  discourage  bloc 
voting  and  machine  control — the  kind  of 
bloc  voting  and  machine  control  which 
occurred  in  New  York  City  In  1888.  in 
the  election  when  Grant  was  runzxing 
against  Sejrmour,  and  when  there  was 
an  election  fraud,  and.  because  of  that 
election  fraud,  the  vote  of  the  city  of 
New  York  determined  the  vote  of  the 
entire  State  of  New  York.  It  happened 
that  In  that  case  the  result  In  New  York 
did  not  determine  the  result  nationwide, 
and  thus  defeat  the  wUl  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  But  if  that 
election  had  t>een  a  close  one.  that  could 
easily  have  been  the  result. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  our  com- 
promise amendment  will.  If  enacted  into 
law,  discourage  splinter  parties.  We 
know  what  is  happening  today  in  many 
countries,  especially  in  France,  where 
various  splinter  parties  are  developing. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  compromise 
amendment,  the  votes  for  only  the  three 
highest  candidates  will  be  counted. 

Mr.  President.  aU  these  proposals  have 
been  worked  on  and  have  l>een  studied 
carefully,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  has 
been  spent  in  considering  them.  Our 
compromise  amendment  is  not  a  hap- 
hazard proposaL  Instead,  it  has  been 
studied  by  experts  in  various  of  the  Gov- 
ernment departments,  who  have  worked 
very  hard  in  attempting  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
a  measure  which  win  receive  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  We  believe  that  the 
compromise  amendment  Is  such  a  meas- 
ure. 

CertaliUy  we  believe  that  the  Joint 
resolution  should  not  be  recommitted, 
thus  preventing  further  consideration 
of  the  compromise  amendment  and  of 
other  amendments  which  various  Sen- 
ators may  wish  to  submit. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  thinks  It 
Is  fair  that  In  his  own  State  of  South 
Carolina  an  elector  represents  approxi- 
mately 17.000  voters,  whereas  in  the 
State  of  CaUfomla,  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  hi  the  State  of  Illinois,  an 
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elector  represents  anywhere  from  150,- 

000  to  170.000  voters. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
when  our  Goverxunent  was  founded,  it 
was  founded  on  the  theoiy  of  a  Nation 
composed  of  States;  and  that  principle 
has  been  emtxxlied  in  our  Constitution 
and  in  our  present  form  of  Government, 
and  has  resulted  In  the  ;n«at  progress 
which  has  been  achieved  thus  far  in  the 
United  States. 

Certainly,  an  electoral  vote  In  a  large 
city  represents  a  greater  numt>er  of  votes 
than  does  an  electoral  vote  in  a  ruxtH 
area. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  In 
reply  to  the  q\iestion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  is  it  not  true  that  the  reason 
we  have  such  a  low  vote  is  that  South 
Carolina  is  a  one-party  SUite?  This  pro- 
posal would  encourage  more  voting. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  true.  It 
/         would  encourage  more  voting. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
reply  to  that  observation? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  understand  perfectly 
weU  that  the  reason  for  that  situation  is 
that  South  Carolina  is  a  one-party  State. 
There  is  no  indication  that  that  situation 
would  change  in  any  foreseeable  time  in 
the  future.  Because  South  Carolina  is  a 
one-party  State,  most  of  the  votes  are 
cast  not  at  the  gener&l  election,  but  at 
the  primary.  The  influence  and  power 
of  the  State  in  relation  to  its  population 
Is  far  greater  than  the  Influence  and 
weight  of  the  great  States  with  large 
urban  centers,  such  as  Illinois,  New  York. 
Massachusetts.  Pennsylviinia,  and  New 
Jersey.     That  is  the  point  over  which 

1  am  quarreling,  and  have  been  quarrel- 
ing during  the  progress  of  the  delate  for 
the  past  week  or  10  days.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Daniel],  with  the  help  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  gives  an  un- 
due and  unfair  advantage  to  the  smaU. 
one-party  States,  as  compared  with  the 
larger  States.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senatm*  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  2  addiUonal 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THXniMOND.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  if  he  proceeds  on  that 
theory,  whether  or  not  he  objects  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  other  States 
smaller  than  New  York  having  two 
United  States  Senators? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  There  is  no  thought 
on  my  part  of  objecting  to  that.  That 
Is  one  part  of  the  Constitution  which  we 
could  not  possibly  change,  even  if  we  de- 
sired to  do  so.  That  was  the  compromise 
made  at  the  time  the  United  States  be- 
came a  Nation,  rather  than  merely  a 
federation  of  colonies. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  the  theory 
on  which  this  great  country  was  built. 
It  was  built  upon  a  fouiulation  of  States. 
0\u-s  is  really  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
s  emment,  rather  than  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  That  Is  the  theory  on 
which  we  have  made  so  much  progress, 
and  under  which  this  «»untry  has  be- 
come the  greatest  in  the  world.  The  48 
States  of  the  Nation  have  rights  under 
the  Constitution.   They  are  represented. 


Under  that  system  our  country  has  made 
wonderful  progress,  and  has  outstripped 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  have  no  desire  or 
disposition  to  subtract  anjrthing  from 
the  rights  of  the  various  States.  What 
I  am  trying  to  make  clear,  and  what  I 
hoped  I  had  made  clear  In  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered,  is  that  I  want  John 
Smith,  who  lives  in  New  York  State,  to 
have  exactly  the  same  influence  by  cast- 
ing his  vote  as  does  John  Smith  who 
lives  in  South  Carolina — ^no  more,  and 
no  less.  I  want  them  both  to  l>e  exactly 
on  the  same  bajsls,  and  I  want  their  votes 
to  be  of  equal  weight. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  great  State  of 
New  York  has  the  same  electoral  vote 
in  the  electoral  college,  in  proportion  to 
population,  as  have  other  States.  The 
number  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
is  t>ased  upon  population.  They,  to- 
gether with  the  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  dbnstitute  the  total  electoral  vote. 
New  York  State  has  45.  South  Carolina 
has  only  six.  We  think  that  is  a  fair 
system,  and  that  it  should  remain  in 
effect. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President.-1>0w 

much  time  have  we  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
remain  15  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  coQsidera- 
tion  of  my  motion  to  recommit  be  de- 
ferred until  after  a  vote  shaU  have  been 
taken  upon  the  Lehman  amendment, 
which  was  the  preceding  question;  and 
that  after  that  amendment  is  disposed 
of.  the  Senate  revert  to  my  motion  to 

recommit.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
object.  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BiTSHl  to  recommit  the  Joint  resolution. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  is  out  of  order  imtil  all  time  on 
the  motion  expires  or  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  new  subject  to 
come  before  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  We  have  had  it  before 
us  in  previous  sessions.  It  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  It  has  been  debated 
at  great  Imgth.  A  great  amount  of 
editorial  comment  has  been  made  upon 
it  over  the  country,  and  a  great  many 
citizens  are  Interested  in  1  or  more  as- 
pects of  the  problem. 

I  believe  that  after  spending  a  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  busy  session  debating  the 
Joint  resolution,  and  bringing  It  up  to 
the  point  of  voting,  without  even  going 
into  the  basic  Ingredients  represented 
by    the    cotnpromlse    amendment,    we 


should  not  now  vote  to  recommit  the 
Joint  resolution. 

There  are  vahd  reasons  why  the  com- 
promise amendment  should  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate.  It  could  be  sent  to 
the  House  tn  the  hoiK  that  it  might 
adopt  it,  so  that  State  legislatures  meet- 
ing next  year  could  consider  it  and  in 
the  f onowing  year.  If  action  were  taken 
promptly,  the  amendment  could  be 
adopted  in  time  so  that  the  presidential 
election  in  1960  could  be  conducted  un- 
der the  new  system. 

There  would  be  several  direct  advan- 
tages flowing  from  .  the  comprcunise 
amendment.  The  first  would  be  to  re- 
store the  proper  balance  as  between 
rural  and  city  areas  In  the  conduct  of  a 
national  campaign.  The  proper  relative 
weight  as  between  those  two  groups 
would  be  restored,  thus  eliminating  the 
present  temptation  for  pressure  groups, 
selfish  interests,  and  political  machines 
in  the  large  cities  to  exert,  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other,  the  impact  of  a  unit 
vote  in  the  electoral  coUege.  Once  we 
compel  pressure  groups  and  city  ma- 
chines to  operate  on  a  national  basis, 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  we  eliminate  their  present  advan- 
tage of  organizing  them  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  determining  a  presidential 
election.  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  our  proposal 
would  provide  protection  against  having 
unusual  events  of  nature  or  unxisual 
local  evoxts  determine  a  national  elec- 
tion. It  would  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  ugly  weather  in  one  area  of  a  great 
State  determining  a  national  election  by 
depriv^pg  the  people  of  one  area  of  that 
State  of  their  proper  vote  in  determining 
the  way  in  which  that  State's  particular 
bloc  of  votes  should  t>e  cast  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  It  would  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  fraud  in  1  or  ^  election  dis- 
tricts having  a  'determining  impact 
throughout  the  Nation  in  deciding  the 
presidential  choice. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  would  diminate 
the  possibiUty  of  intense  local  issues  re- 
sulting in  ramifications  which  might  de- 
termine the  national  result.  Undo:  the 
present  policy  and  procedure,  intense 
local  issues  can  and  do  swing  the  entire 
electoral  vote  of  a  great  State  in  one  di- 
rection or  another  in  presidential  cam- 
paigns without  regard  to  the  comparable 
merits  of  the  opposing  presidential  can- 
didates. 

In  the  third  place,  our  proposal  wpukL 
provide  equality  of  votes  among  citizens. 
I  cannot  imderstand  our  opponent's  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  pon  tax  and  cur- 
tailment of  franchise.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  anyone  should  wish  to 
perpetuate  a  situation  which,  in  every 
election  and  everv  c<»dition,  gives  a  citi- 
zen of  New  York  state  15  times  as  much 
voting  power  as  a  citizen  of  Delaware. 

Unusual  circumstances  may  produce 
unusual  results.  Let  us  assiune  a  tie  vote 
in  the  electoral  coUege,  with  only  New 
York  and  California  outstanding,  and 
the  votes  in  these  2  States  tied  up  50-50. 
Let  us  assume  that  1  voter  in  New  York 
State  votes  Republican,  and  that  1  mil- 
lion voters  in  California,  at  the  same 
time,  vote  Democratic  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  the  1  vote  in  New  York  State 
outweighs  1  million  votes  cast  in  the 
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E  sate  of  California  on  the  opposite  side 
o '  the  question,  because  the  1  vote  In 
^  ew  York  State  triggers  off  and  puts  Into 
a  :tlon  In  the  electoral  count  45  electoral 
vjtee.  In  CaUfomla  the  electoral  vote 
U  32.  and  so  the  entire  1  million  voters 
liLfluence  only  those  32  electoral  votes. 

Do  we  wish  to  perpetuate  that  kind  of 
s  rstem?  Is  that  the  kind  of  equality  we 
are  talking  about?  Is  that  equality  of 
f  -anchise?  Is  that  a  way  In  which  we 
c  >uld  have  a  better  election?  The  pro- 
p  asal  we  offer  moves  In  the  direction  of 
popular  elections,  as  far  as  we  can  go 
n  Ithout  vitiating  entirely  our  concept  of 
£  tates'  rights. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
t  me  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
h  BS  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  3  additional 
B  linutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
k3ta. 

Mr.  MX7NDT.  The  fourth  point  is  that 
Oiir  compromise  amendment  provides  a 
fciiilt-ln  safeguard  for  clean  and  fair 
e  ections.  because  it  eliminates  the  temp- 
t  itlon  for  people  to  engage  in  some  kind 

0  '  dishonest  political  practice  or  dlshon- 
e  it  counting  or  dishonest  reporting  in 
any  of  the  big  electoral  areas  of  the 
ountry.  The  temptation  and  the  pre- 
mium for  cheating  disappears  when  all 
a  person  can  get  for  his  vile  efforts  is 

1  electoral  vote,  plus  a  little  help  on  ac- 
q  Airing  2  more  statewide  electoral  votes. 

I  he  traiptation  to  cheat  gets  pretty  big. 
a  I  American  history  shows,  when  we  per- 
il Lit  the  cheater  who,wins  to  get  45  or  28 
o  r  32  electoral  votes. 

If  we  propose  to  pass  a  clean  election 
till  at  this  session  of  Congress — and  I 
tope  we  do— we  can  do  nothing  that 
lii  more  important  than  to  adopt  the 
iroposed  amendment,  in  order  to  per- 
letuate  and  guarantee  clean  elections 
a  t  the  presidential  level  in  future  jrears. 

The  fifth  point  is  that  the  adoption  of 
t  le  compromise  amendment  wUl  dls- 
ourage  the  growth  of  splinter  parties. 
I ;  would  discourage  the  operation  of 
a  >llnter  parties  specifically  designed  and 
devised  to  operate  in  certain  areas  of 
i  le  countries  so  as  to  swing  the  electoral 
V  >tes  of  the  big  States  in  one  direction 
o '  another.  The  compromise  would  per- 
n  Jt  third  parties  to  grow,  but  only  on  a 
national  bcuis.  It  would  eliminate  the 
bmus  we  now  provide  for  Uttle  selfish 
g-oupa  with  specific  goals  In  mind  to 
o  'ganlze  and  swing  the  electoral  vote  of 
a  State  In  one  direction  or  another 
through  the  formation  of  a  splinter 
pKrty. 

I  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
i  me  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield  1  more  minute 

I I  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

y  eld  for  a  question  as  to  his  last  state- 
jient? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  not  precisely 
w  lat  a  popular  electl(m  would  do:  name- 

.  obviate  the  chance  that  1  vote  would 
o  urry  45  electoral  votes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  eliminate  that 
e  ril,  but  it  would  inculcate  into  the  ssrs- 
tim  many  new  evils  of  the  kind  w« 
d  iscrlbed  in  oar  earlier  colloquy.  How- 
erer.  tbm  Senator  la  right  In  his  com- 


ment on  his  particular  point.  This  com- 
promise moves  in  the  direction  of  popu- 
lar voting  as  far  as  we  can  go  imless  we 
want  to  eliminate  State  lines  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  need  only  1  minute. 
At  the  appropriate  time  I  shaU  offer  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  recom- 
mit the  joint  resolution.  I  shall  do  it  so 
as  to  permit  a  vote  to  be  had  on  tl^ 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LchmahI.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  that  amend- 
ment, and  I  believe  the  amendment 
should  be  voted  on  by  the  Senate.  It  re- 
ceived 30  votes  in  1950.  and  I  believe  It  is 
important  enough  for  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  it.  I  shall  make  that  motion,  even 
though  I  am  personally  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  because  I  believe  it  should  be 
voted  on  by  the  Senate.  After  the 
amendment  has  been  disposed  of,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  if  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  wishes  to  renew  his  motion 
to  recommit  the  Joint  resolution  to  the 
committee,  I  shall  support  his  ihotion. 
because  I  believe  the  Joint  resolution 
should  be  recommitted.  However,  in 
fairness  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  because 
of  its  importance,  in  that  it  provides  for 
direct  elections,  which  proposal  is  sup- 
ported also  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  LamcerJ.  the  amendment 
should  be  voted  on  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  is  also 
the  wish  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, but  he  is  imable  to  have  that  done 
without  unanimous  consent  on  the  piot 
of  the  Senate.  Unanimous  consent  not 
being  granted,  the  only  way  it  can  be 
done  at  this  time  is  to  offer  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  not  the  Senator 
also  agree  with  me.  in  following  out  his 
line  of  reasoning,  that  it  would  make  a 
lot  of  sense  that  a  vote  should  also  be  had 
on  an  amendment  that  is  Important 
enough  to  be  sponsored  by  54  Senators, 
and  that  a  vote  on  that  amendment 
should  also  be  had  before  a  motion  to 
recommit  is  made? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wotild  have  no  con- 
trol over  whether  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bx7SHl  or  any  other  Sena- 
tor would  wish  to  make  such  a  motion 
after  a  vote  is  had  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LxBMAN].  My  own  feeling  is  that  It 
would  be  desirable  to  vote  on  both 
amendments.  However,  inasmuch  as  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  we 
have  the  primary  obligation  to  dispose 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  That  is  my  feeling,  even 
though  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York, 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  In  sympathy  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  stated.  I  renew  my  request.  Mr. 
President,  for  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  my  motion  to  recommit  be 


postponed  until  after  a  yea -and -nay  vote 
has  been  had  on  the  I^hman  amend- 
ment.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ksu 
tn  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DANIEL.    Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  wllUng  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  in  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  agree  fully  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  has  been  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kxnitkdy]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed electoral  college  reform  amend- 
ments be  placed  In  the  Rxcou  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoKO,  as  follows: 

Statsmxmt  rr  8smato«  Patm* 

The  present  system  of  electing  the  Prasl- 
dent  and  Vice  P.esldent  of  the  United  State* 
has  operated  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
•ucceaa  for  more  than  190  yean.  It  haa  not. 
however,  worked  tn  the  way  enTlftaged  by 
the  Founding  Father*  when  they  devlMd  tha 
elaborate  sylitem  of  an  electoral  college  which 
aa  It  has  evolTed  over  the  years  has  resulted 
In  the  so-called  winner-take-all  method  of 
bloc  voting  by  the  electors  In  a  8tat«.  At 
the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
It  was  widely  believed  that  a  variety  of  fav- 
orite Aon  candldatea  would  necesatute  throw- 
ing the  election  Into  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlvea — "10  times  out  of  30**  as  Jama* 
Madison  put  It.  History  seemed  desUned 
to  bear  him  out  unUl  after  1835,  when  tba 
two-party  system  began  to  take  0rm  root. 

From  that  time  on,  with  a  few  ezceptlona. 
presidential  elections  In  the  United  SUtca 
have  been  contests  between  two  candidates, 
each  representing  a  naUonal  political  party. 
Thus,  the  very  nature  and  cerUlnly  the  In- 
tent of  the  electoral  college  has  been  strik- 
ingly modified  by  the  growth  of  political 
parties  which  have,  in  effect,  amended  the 
electoral  provisions  of  the  ConsUtutlon. 

But  we  sUll  us*  the  form  of  the  electoral 
college — as  cxmxbcrBomc  and  unwieldy  as  It 
may  t>*.  And  we  still  use  the  wlnner-taka-all 
device,  which,  at  first  glance,  hardly  seems  to 
be  a  democratic  method  of  electing  a  Preat- 
dent,  who  represenu  all  the  American  peo- 
ple. There  ore  now  before  the  Senate  sev- 
eral amendments  which  would  modify  the 
method  of  elecUng  the  President  and  Vloa 
President.  Proponents  of  each  of  theae 
amendments  express  the  belief  that  one  par- 
ticular amendment  or  another  will  have  the 
effect  of  Infallibly  expressing  the  true  wlU 
of  the  majorit)  of  Americans  In  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  Prealdant.  Theaa 
varloua  amendmenu  would  allegedly  Inaura 
the  United  States  against  the  possibility  of 
the  election  of  a  candidate  who  has  received 
a  smaller  share  of  the  popular  vota  th»n  nt^ 
opponent. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  thU  purpose.  It  would 
be  deplorable  If  we  were  to  witness  a  ra- 
currenoe  of  the  Cleveland -Harrison  election 
of  1888,  when  Cleveland,  who  received  a 
majority  of  the  popular  voU.  was  defeated 
by  Harrison  who  wor  a  majority  of  the  voU 
In  the  electoral  college. 

It  may  Just  be  clreumatanc*  that  w*  have 
not  wltnaaaad  a  repetition  of  the  Harrison- 
Cleveland  election.  Or  It  may  be  that  tha 
system  devised  at  the  ConsUtutlonal  Con- 
venuon.  thotigh  on  the  surtaca  ciunbarsoma 
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and  undemocratic,  for  all  pmetlcal  purposes 
Is  in  reality  a  aound  system,  which  in  th« 
final  analysis  reflects  the  «-lIl  of  the  ma- 
jority. I  do  not  Intend  to  underestimate  or 
play  down  the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of 
the  Harrison-Cleveland  election,  but  It  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  significant  that  In  ISO 
years  of  operation  there  baf  been  only  one 
instance,  in  which  it  can  be  <lefinitely  stated 
that  the  system  reaulted  in  the  election  of 
the  candidate  who  was  dellnltely  not  the 
choice  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  a  remarkable  contribution  to 
the  evolution  of  the  democratic  process.  If 
this  body  could  at  this  time,  adopt  an  amend- 
ment which  would  eliminate,  once  and  for 
all  this  potential  Inequity,  tnd  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  fundamental  structure  of 
federalism  in  the  election  c>f  the  President 
and    Vice    President.     The    sevo'al    amend- 
ments now  before  tis.  with  nhe  exception  of 
the  LAnger  smendment.  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  character  of  the  election  of 
the  Chler  Executive,  all  clalir.  to  do  Just  that. 
The   Danlel-Kefauver  amindment,   which 
was  previously  known  as  the  Lodge-Ooasett 
anxendment.  would  divide  tbe  electoral  votea 
within  each  State  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lar vote  cast  for  each  candidate.     The  elec- 
toral vote  would  t>e  retained,  as  a  counting 
device,  but.  the  bloc  system  of  wlnner-take- 
all   would   be   abolished.     According  to  its 
proponents,      this     system     would      Insure 
against  the  possibility  at  a  candidate  loaing 
the  Presidency  with  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar   vote.      And    yet    when    this   system   of 
counting  is  applied  to  elections  in  the  past, 
as  has  been  done  with  telling  effect  by  the 
Junior    Senator     from    liasiacbusetts     [Mr. 
KzxinsTl,  It  Is  shown  that  the  results  of 
the  electoral  count  would  liave  been  quite 
different  than  the  direct  reflection  of  the 
win   of   the   people.     Tet   vre   are   told   the 
effect  of  the  amendment  In  future  elections 
wotild  preclude  the  election  of  a  candidate 
who  failed  to  receive  the  largest  popular  vote. 
To  my  mind  It  Is  extremely  significant  that 
President  McKlnley.  who  received  nearly  5 
percent  more  of  tbe  populitr  vote  than  his 
opponent  Bryan  in  1896,  would  have  lost  tbe 
electoral     vote     had     the     Danlel-Kefauver 
amendment  been  in  effect  during  the  elec- 
tion.    The   late   and  distinguished  Senator 
Robert   A   Taft,   who   put   a   great   deal   of 
thought  Into  this  proposal  in  the  Slst  Con- 
gress, demonstrated  quite  convincingly  that, 
because  of  tbe  Democratic  strength  in  the 
1-party    States    in    tbe    South    and    because 
of    the     ImprobablUty     of     2 -party     growth 
in  those   States,   tbe  Repualican   candidate 
would  have  to  poll  63  percent  of  the  total 
popular   vote   to   win   the  flection.     As   the 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  in- 
dicated,   the    Danlel-Kefauver    amendment 
would    for   all    practical    purpoaea   preclude 
the  election  of  a  Republican  candidate  to 
tbe   Presidency   and   would    in   effect,   rele- 
gate the  Republican  Party  to  the  poaltlon 
of  a  permanent  minority  P'Orty. 

Although  there  has  been  some  crltlclfm 
of  the  sUtlstlcal  application  of  tbe  Kefauver 
amendment  to  past  electlc  ns.  on  the  basis 
that  the  votes  cast  In  these  elecUons  might 
have  been  more  numerous  or  east  differently, 
and  although  this  criticism  may  have  some 
validity,  the  basic  charge  that  the  Danlel- 
Kefauver  amendment  will  produce  distorted 
electoral  resulU  to  the  («rmsnent  Injury 
Of  one  at  the  major  political  parties  has 
not  been  effectively  answered  In  this  de- 
bate. Because  this  possibility  of  dangerous 
distortion  and  fundamen'al  detriment  to 
the  two-party  system  exUs,  I  will  vote  to 
recomnolt  the  Daniel -Kefauver  amendment 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  further  study,  and.  falling  that,  will  vote 
against   it. 

The  Mundt-Ooudert  anaendment,  which  is 
being  considered  both  sepsxately  and  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Danlel-Kefauver  amendment 
In  the  conablnatlon  propoiAl  known  as  the 


Danlel-lCundt  amendment,  would  retain  the 
electoral  college,  but  would  have  the  electors 
distributed  wlthla  a  SUtc  according  to  con- 
gressional districts  and  two  electors  chosen 
at  large.  Each  elector  would '  stand  sepa- 
rately and  the  result  would  be  a  breakup 
within  each  State  of  the  block  of  electors. 
The  argument*  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
are  much  the  same  as  those  in  favor  of  the 
Danlel-Kefauver  amendment.  The  method 
proposed  for  proportioning  the  electors  is  the 
significant  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
posals. To  my  mind  the  principal  argument 
against  It  Is  that  the  cure  is  worse  than  the 
ailment.  Oenymanderlng  has  been  an  often- 
practiced  method  of  secvulng  and  hold- 
ing political  power,  through  tbe  drawing  of 
both  local  districts  and  congressional  dis- 
tricts. By  realining  districts.  Incumbent  po- 
litical parties,  particularly  In  two-party 
States,  have  been  able  to  extend  and  per- 
petuate their  conb;oI  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  actual  numerical  stren^h.  What 
la  to  prevent  State  legislatures  from  gerry- 
mandering congressional  districts  to  the  per- 
manent advantage  of  one  political  party  In 
tbe  presidential  elections.  If  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  amendment  is  adopted?  Propo- 
nents of  tbe  bill  argue  that  the  Congress  now 
has  the  power  to  prevent  gerrymandering  of 
congressional  districts.  It  Is,  however,  no 
eerret  that  Congress  has  failed  to  exercise 
that  power.  And  it  is  certainly  highly  spec- 
ulative to  Buppoee  that  tbe  Congress  could 
or  would  take  effective  action  to  prevent  the 
same  kind  of  gerrymandering  devised  to  keep 
an  incumbent  political  party  In  power  in  th* 
executive  branch. 

The  Danlel-Mundt  substitute,  which  eom- 
bines  both  methods  of  apportioning  electoral 
votes  and  leaves  the  choice  up  to  the  States 
to  Individually  decide  which  method  each 
State  will  adopt,  mixes  and  compounds  the 
worst  features  of  botn  amendments,  and 
considerably  weakens  the  merit  which  the 
Danlel-Kefauver  amendment  possessed  In  its 
separate  form.  The  combination  of  these 
3  amendments  seems  to  t>e  Ul-consldered  and 
Ill-advised.  It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  the 
Danlel-Mundt  proposal  would  give  the 
States  the  authority  to  choose  between  these 
two  systems,  a  privilege  which  the  States 
have  possessed  under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  since  1793.  The  fact 
that  no  State  has  adopted  any  proportional 
method  of  distributing  Its  electoral  votes 
vrould  seem  to  indicate  that  the  States  are 
Intent  upon  preserving  their  strongest  unit 
Influence  as  It  la  exercised  in  the  bloc  win- 
ner-take-all system.  Should  this  amend- 
ment or  the  Mundt-Cotidert  amendment 
come  to  a  vote,  it  is  my  intention  to  vote 
against  them.  Again  I  would  recommend 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  reconsideration  and  further  sttidy. 
The  Langer  amendment,  which  provide* 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  is  the  only  one  which  Is  not 
potentially  more  of  a  threat  than  the  pres- 
ent system  which  these  proposals  would  re- 
place. However,  tbe  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  would  S3rm- 
bolize  a  basic  change  in  our  theory  of  con- 
stitutional government.  Just  as  the  States 
as  units  were  to  have  equal  representation 
ftn  one  House  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  so  it  was  Intended  that 
they  should  have  a  distinct  voice  In  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Geographic  and  minority  interest* 
have  always  played  an  Important  and  legiti- 
mate role  In  the  formation  of  oxir  national 
policy,  and  they  do  today.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  la  the  representative 
of  tbe  American  people  both  as  Indlvldtial 
citizens  and  as  citizens  of  tbrtr  respective 
States.  This  dualism  of  the  dtlxen's  rol* 
as  a  member  of  a  State  community  and  of 
a  national  conununlty  was  carefully  estab- 
lished in  the  Constitution.    To  prevent  the 


Interest  of  the  Indlvidtial  citlaen  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  State  community  from  being  com- 
pletely overriden  by  the  majority  Interest 
of  tbe  citizens  acting  as  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  national  community,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  provided  for  tbe  Senate  In  the 
legislative  branch,  giving  the  citizens  of  the  ' 
smaller  States  representation  in  the  Federal 
legislature  beyond  their  numerical  impor- 
tance. This  has  meant  that  the  citizens  ctf ' 
a  small  State  such  as  Maine  can  still  be 
heard  and  their  Interests  taken  into  account 
In  the  councils  of  tbe  Federal  Govemnient. 
The  intention  to  preserve  the  role  at  the 
small  and  thinly  populated  State*  in  the 
executive  branch  of  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  embodied  in  tbe  formation  of  <he 
electoral  college.  No  matter  how  snutll  a 
State  is.  It  has  at  least  three  electoral  vote*. 
In  the  least  populous  States  this  gives  the 
voice  of  Its  citizens  what  proponents  of  the 
Langer  amendment  would  call  an  undue  In- 
fluence in  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  But  is  this  Influence  un- 
due? Is  not  protection  for  the  smallest 
members  of  the  national  community  and  the 
proposition  that  sectional  Interests  have  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  Federal  make-up. 
principles  unchaUenged  In  tbe  legialatlve 
branch,  applicable  to  the  executive  branch 
as  well?  It  Is  my  feeling  that  we  should 
not  amend  tbe  Constitution  in  stich  a  Way 
as  to  change  the  very  character  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  conslflerably  more 
attention  to  tbe  meaning  at  this  change 
than  it  will  be  possible  to  give  In  tbe  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  proposed  Langer 
amendment. 

Tbe  Langer  amendment,  as  it  Is  now 
worded,  specifies  that  in  the  event  of  a  tie, 
which  would  admittedly  be  rare  Indeed  tmder 
a  S3rstem  of  direct  election,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  to  break  tbe  tie  using  tbe 
same  method  that  Is  now  used— 7«ach  State 
having  one  vote  In  choosing  between  the 
deadlocked  candidates.  Thus  tbe  Langer 
amendment,  at  one  and  the  sanM  time, 
would  abolish  the  structtire  of  the  State 
vote  In  the  electoral  college  and  reaffirm  It 
by  giving  each  State  an  equal  vote  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  event  of 
a  tie. 

One  provision  of  the  Langer  amendment, 
which  has  particular  popular  appeal,  would 
establish  a  nationwide  presidential  prefer- 
ence prlnuu7  for  the  nomination  of  pcu'ty 
candidates.  The  nationwide  primary  would 
be  held  In  June  preceding  the  November 
election.  Voters  registered  in  a  political 
party  would  be  eligible  to  ^oose  between 
anounced  candidates  on  their  party's  ballot. 
The  winner  of  this  preferential  primary 
would  be  his  party's  official  candidate  in 
tbe  November  election.  The  merit  In  this 
proposal  would  be  in  the  elimination  of  the 
nominating^  convention,  where  the  voice  of 
the  voter  Is  sometimes  either  unexpressed 
or  ignored.  In  a  nationwide  primary,  as  en-^ 
Tisaged  In  the  Langer  amendment,  the  na- 
tional candidates  of  the  poltlcal  party  would 
be  chosen  by  the  majority  of  the  party  mem- 
bership and  not  by  a  combination  of  dele- 
gates selected  In  primaries  and  delegates 
chosen  by  party  machines.  Although  I  favor 
this  proposal  in  principle,  the  details  of  the 
plan  should  be  given  much  more  thorough 
study  than  is  possible  here  on  the  Senate 
fioor  during  this  debate.  I  shall  therefore. 
reltKtantly  vote  against  this  provision  of  the 
Langer  amendment. 

From  the  other  amendments  proposing 
Tarlous  revisions  of  the  electcwral  college, 
there  emerge  two  provisions  which  have,  to 
my  mind,  been  clearly  established  *|i  bott 
desirable  and  necessary  at  this  tlnae.  One 
of  these  provisions  would  bind  tbe  electors 
to  the  candidate  receiving  tbe  noajority  of 
tbe  Totas  within  the  Stete  be  represent*  In 
the  electoral  college.  The  second  is  a  pro- 
posal to  change  tbe  procedure  by  which  tbe 
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]  louM  et  ]Upr«MBUtlvM  Mleete  th*  Presl- 

<  l«nt  In  tb*  crvnt  tbat  no  on*  htm  raeetved 
1  he  rtqulrad  366  elactond  rotes  for  election. 
y  Jn6ar  the  new  propo— 1.  emch  Member  of 
1  be  Bbuae  of  Repreeentatlvee  woiild  cast  one 
^  ote.  rather  than  each  State  easting  one  vote. 
)  n  this  manner,  the  election  of  President  by 
1  he  House  of  Repreeentatlves  would  more 
<ilrecUy  reflect  the  wUl  of  the  people  who 
]  tare  chosen  Individual  Members  of  the 
]  louse  and  not  State  blocs.  If  a  clarifying 
I  mendment  Is  proposed,  embodying  theee 
1  wo  proTlslons  which  will  correct  the  moet 
4  toTlous  and  most  clearly  defined  faults  of 
1  he  electoral  process,  such  an  amendment 
^  rill  receive  my  full  support. 

Proponents  of  a  drastic  overhauling  of  the 
I  lectoral  process  assert  that  their  amend- 
]  nents  would  purify  our  democracy.  Their 
1  ntent  Is  highly  praiseworthy,  but  to  my 
1  nlnd  the  proposals  they  have  submitted  con- 
1  aln  dangers  which  could  readily  have  a  con« 
1  rary  effect.  In  the  abaence  of  a  clear-cut 
( lemoBstratlon  that  any  of  the  proposals 
^  rould  make  the  process  of  sleeting  a  Presl- 
« lent  and  Vice  President  more  democratic. 
^  rlthout  drastically  changing  the  basic  struc- 
1  ure  of  our  Federal  form  of  government.  I 
t  jm  opposing  all  the  amendments  now  before 
1  he  Senate.  However,  It  Is  my  hope  that 
1  he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  oon- 
1 1nue  to  study  this  problem,  and  after  the 
]  aost  thorough  and  careful  analysis  of  all 
]  KMslble  reforms,  will  recommend  an  amend- 
)  nent  which  will  In  fact  preserve  the  desirable 
1  eaturea  of  the  present  electoral  system  and 
1  Qodlf y  those  features  which  are  demon- 
I  trably  undesirable. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  If  no  Sen- 
htors  wish  to  speak  on  our  side,  I  am 
^rilling  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
]  ay  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
1  (enator  from  Rhode  Island  willing  to 
;  leld  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  am  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     Mr.  President,  in 

lew  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 

J  kHith  Dakota  [Mr.  MunotI  feels  there  is 

I  :ood  reason  when  the  Senate  should  TOte 

( tn  the  substitute  amendment  which  is 

roposed  by  approximately  54  Senators, 

wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Con- 

ectlcut  would  not  be  prepared  to  with- 

old  his  motion  to  recommit  until  after  a 
iote  Is  had  on  the  Lehman  amendment 
I  nd  on  the  Mundt  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  modify  my 
1  manlmous  consent  request  to  that  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Z  eas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  a 
]  aodification  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    J  ask  unanimous 

<  onsent  that  that  be  done,  if  it  is  agree- 
i  ble  to  the  Senator  from  Counecticut  I 
I  nderstand  that  it  may  be  done  by  unanl- 
lacus  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  re- 
( uest  for  uq^nlmous  consent  has  been 
made  to  withdraw  the  motion.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  request? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.'  a  parUa- 
laentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
I  >enator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  create  a  parlla- 
I  nentary  situation  under  which  the  votes 
<n  the  two  amendments  referred  to  by 
1  he  Senator  from  Calif oraia  may  take 
f  lace  before  a  vote  is  had  on  the  motion 
1  0  recommit  which  I  have  made. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
( ibjecUon? 


Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFiCEU.    The 

Senator  will  stote  it. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Could  not  the  same  re- 
sult be  accomplished  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  withdrawing  his  motion  to 
recommit,  and  then  making  it  later  in 
the  proceedings?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  hare  been  ordered  on  the 
Senator's  motion  to  recommit.  There- 
fore, he  cannot  withdraw  his  motion 
without  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  at  this  time  is  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  his  motion  to 
recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  postpone  a  vote  on 
his  motion  until  a  vote  has  been  taken 
on  the  two  amendments  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Under  those  circum- 
stances. I  will  have  to  object.  I  would 
not  object  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  withdraw  his  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  withdraws  his  motion,  may 
he  later  renew  It? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
some  other  business  has  intervened  and 
if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  gets 
the  floor,  and  if  there  has  been  some 
change  in  the  Joint  resolution,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  may  then  renew 
his  motion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  not  a  vote  on 
the  Lehman  amendment  be  considered 
additional  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  might 
result  in  a  difference  in  the  language  of 
the  Joint  resolution.  A  mere  vote  on 
the  amendment  would  not  change  It, 
necessarily. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  even  though  the  substitute  may 
not  have  been  changed  by  the  Lehman 
amendment,  if  time  elapsed,  such  as  in  a 
roll  call,  or  in  connection  with  some 
other  matter,  the  Chair  could  entertain 
a  motion  If  the  Chair  felt  the  Senator 
making  it  had  not  been  dilatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  a 
reasonable  time  had  elapsed,  a  motion 
could  again  be  in  order  even  though  the 
resolution  were  in  the  same  form. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Even  though  the 
substitute  had  not  been  changed,  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
after  .a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed. 
would  still  be  In  order.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  time  be  determined  by  the 
Chair?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  determined  by  the  Chair,  subject  to 
the  parllamentaiT  situation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  confidence  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  now  re- 
new my  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  vote  on  my  motion  to  recommit  be 
deferred  until  after  the  votes  on  the 
I<ehman  resolution  and  the  other  reso- 
lution mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  resenr- 
taig  the  right  to  object.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senator  withdrawing 
his  motion  and  renewing  it  at  a  later 
time,  but  so  far  as  postponing  It  4o  a 
time  cerUin  is  Concerned.  I  would  be 
forced  to  object  to  that,  and  I  do  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  to  there 
objection  to  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Ur.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con5ent  to  withdraw  my  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  what  is  in 
his  mind  from  the  standpoint  of  whether 
he  intends  to  offer  his  motion  again,  and. 
If  he  does,  whether  he  intends  to  offer  It 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  con5lderatloD— . 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  purpose  in  making  the 
request  was  to  accede  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KirowiAin)]  that  we  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  Lehman  amendment  and  the  other 
amendment  which  the  Senator  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  my  intention,  if  I  am 
granted  consent  to  withdraw  my  motion, 
to  reoffer  It  after  those  amendments 
have  been  acted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  to  en  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  on  which  all  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  withhold  hto  re- 
quest a  moment? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  «haU  be  very  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  all  time  has  evap- 
orated?    (Laughter.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  to 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a  quo- 
rum call  without  charging  it  to  the  time 
of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  to 
not  necessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
time  has  expired. 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  do.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legtolative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 


Atken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bufb 

Byrd 

Carlson 

Cute.  N.  J. 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Chaves 

Clements 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Dirkaen 

Douflas 

Duff 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

mender 

Krvln 

Prear 

Pul  bright 


Oeorge 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Orccn 

Bayden 

Bennlnga 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Ives 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  8  C. 

Kf^nnedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Laird 

Lsnger 

Lehman 

Long 

Malone 

Mam  field 

Martin,  lowik 

Martin.  Pa. 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 


McNamara 

MUlikln 

Morse 

Mundt 

Meely  ' 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

PurteU 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

8mltb.  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Tburmond 

Wstkins 

Wiley 

WUltams 

Young 


The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capb- 
RAKT]  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Thti]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capbhart],  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flamdkrs] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
najrs  66.  as  follows: 

TKAS— 17 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum to  present. 

The  question  to  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  LehmamI  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
DamixlI.  On  thto  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
thto  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Baskuit].  If  he  v/ere  present  and 
voting,  he  woud  vote  "yea";  If  I  were 
pemltted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  on 
thto  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  HuMPH««Yl.  If  he  were  present 
and  votins,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
-nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  BamclitI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hitmph«ey].  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  KkfauvhI  . 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Macituson  1 .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoHBONrrl.  and  the  Senator  from' 
Montana  IMr.  Muksat]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  MohrokkyI  to 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray  1.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  also  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MackusohI  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bttt- 
LtR],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Flanders  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 

(Mr.  WsLKUl  are  necessarily  absent. 


Chaves 

lAlrd 

Morse  « 

Douglas 

I«nger 

Neely 

Oore 

Lehman 

Neuberger 

Hayden 

Long 

O'Mahoney 

Hennlngs 

Mam  field 

Pastore 

Jackson 

McNamara 
NAYS— «6 

Aiken 

Blender 

McCarthy 

Allott 

■rvln 

McClelian 

Anderson 

Prear 

Mllllkln 

Barrett 

Pulbrlght 

Mundt 

Beall 

Oeorge 

Payne 

Bender 

Ooldwater 

Potter 

Bennett 

Green 

PurteU 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Brlcker 

HIU 

BusseU 

Bridges 

Holland 

BaltonstaU 

Bush 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Byrd 

Ives 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jenner        > 
Johnson,  Tex. 

Smathers 

Case,  N.  J. 

Smith.  Maine 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Johnston,  8.  C 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Curtis* 

Kerr 

Symington 

Daniel 

Knowland 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Watklns 

Diiff 

Malone 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Martin.  Iowa 

Williams 

■astland 

Martin,  Pa. 

Yoxing 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Berkley 

Bximphrey 

Sparkman 

Butler 

Kefauver 

Thye 

Capehart 

Magnuson 

Welker 

Clements 

Monroney 

Flanders 

Murray 

So  Mr.  Lehman's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Daniel's  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  to  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Daniel]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jerse^.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  an  amendment  which  I  wtoh 
to  offer  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 

of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  to  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFTPICER.  The 
amendment  intended  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  be  In 
order  when  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey can  gain  recognition. 

Mr.  DANIEL.    Mr.  President,  I  jrleld  5 
minutes. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President, 

a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OWflCER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  to  the 
business  which  to  pending  before  the 

Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  to  on  agreeing  to  amendment, 
as  modified,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DaniblI  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  the  Senate  to  now 


considering  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of'a  substitute,  which  would  en- 
act what  to  known  as  the  Gossett-Lodge 
proposal  of  1950,  with  thto  alternative: 
That  any  States  which  desire  to  do  so 
might  elect  their  electors  as  they  elect 
Members  of  Congress. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  indicated  that^ey 
feel  some  change  to'  necessary  in  the  out- 
moded electoral  college  s]rstem.  The 
Senate  now  has  before  It  a  measure 
which  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
considered  was  the  closest  we  could  ever 
come  to  a  direct  vote  by  the  people  them- 
selves for  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  still  retain  the  present  electoral  vote 
by  States,  by  dividing  the  electoral  vote 
In  proportion  to  the  popular  vote. 

The  popular  vote  cast-  would  be  di- 
vided only  among  Uie  highest  three  can- 
didates. In  an  effort  to  prevent  splinter 
parties. 

An  amendment  was  adopted  earlier  to- 
day which  provldlis  that  a  candidate 
would  have  to  receive  at  least  45  percent 
of  the  electoral  vote  in  order  to  be 
elected. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  It 
to  provided  In  the  alternative  that  any 
State  which  desires  to  do  so  may  elect 
Its  electors  and  send  in  its  electoral  vote 
In  the  same  manner  as  Members  of  Con-  ' 
gress  are  elected.  That  to  nothing  new. 
It  has  been  done  by  11  States  in  the  past. 
States  could  do  it  today,  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

That  has  been  the  only  change  made 
in  the  amendment  which  to  pending  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  give  their  consideration  to 
the  substitute.  In  order  that  we  may  get 
a  two-thirds  vote  for  the  amendment,  so 
that  it  may  go  to  the  House  for  further 
consideration. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Is  it  in 
order  at  thto  time  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  an 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  unless 
time  on  the  pending  proposal  to  relin- 
quished, except  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  other 
Senators,  but,  if  it  to  In  order,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
to  the  substitute  may  be  considered  at 

thto  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  asks  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  hto  amendment  to 
the  substitute  considered  by  the  Senate 
at  thto  time.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  happens  to  the 
time  which  has  already  been  allotted  on 
the  so-called  Daniel  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  which  has  been  utilized  would  be 
deducted  from  the  total  time  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  when  the 
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C  enate  returns  to  the  consideration  of 
t  le  substitute.  In  the  event  consent  is 
granted  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
f  rom  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  time  would  still 
le  preserved  on  the  substitute  of  the 
£  enator  from  Texas? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
{  mator  is  correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
c  onsent  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
C  enator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presl- 
i  mt.  I  call  up  my  amendment,  identified 
aB"3-20-56-C." 

The  PRESIDING  OWriCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk, 
f  >r  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LcGisLAnvx  Climc.  It  is  proposed 
0  a  page  2,  line  20,  immediately  after  the 

V  ord  "a",  to  insert  the  word  "nominal." 

On  page  2,  line  22,  immediately  after 
t  le  word  "Congress",  to  insert  a  comma 
a  ad  the  following:  "and  in  any  such  elec- 
t  on  shall  cast  the  number  of  actual  elec- 
t  >ral  votes  to  which  it  is  entitled  under 
8  >ction  2  or  section  3." 

On  page  3,  line  10,  immediately  after 
t  \t  words  "and  the",  to  insert  the  follow- 
tig:  "actual  number  of  electoral  votes 

V  hlch  each  State  may  cast  in  any  such 
e  ection  shall  bear  to  the  nominal  num- 
b  er  of  electoral  votes  to  which  such  State 
\i  entitled  the  same  ratio  as  the  number 
o  \  votes  cast  in  such  election  bears  to  the 
t  >tal  niunber  of  citizens  of  such  State  of 

V  >ting  age  according  to  the  last  preced- 
ing decennial  census.    The  actual." 

On  page  3.  line  10.  to  strike  out  the 
%  ords  "to  which  such  State  is  entitled", 
a  nd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"  »st  by  each  State." 

On  page  4.  line  4.  to  strike  out  the  word 
-  ind." 

On  page  4,  line  5,  immediately  after 
t]  le  word  "entitled",  to  insert  a  comma 
aid  the  following:  "and  the  total  actual 
njmber  of  electoral  votes  cast  by  such 
S  Ale." 

On  page  4.  line  8,  Immediately  after 
the  word  "the",  to  Insert  the  word  "nom- 
li  al." 

On  page  4.  line  21.  immediately  after 
tlie  period,  to  insert  the  following:  "Each 
such  elector  shall  cast  a  fraction  of  a 
single  electoral  vote  equal  to  a  fraction 
tie  numerator  of  which  is  the  number 
o  votes  of  the  people  cast  for  such  elec- 
tor in  the  election  by  which  he  was 
c  losen,  and  the  denominator  of  which 
is  the  total  number  of  citizens  of  voting 
« :e  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  congres- 
si  }nal  district  or  State,  as  the  case  may 
b '.,  from  which  he  was  chosen,  according 
U  the  last  preceding  decennial  census. 
Ill  determining  the  fraction  of  an  elec- 
tc  ral  vote  which  any  elector  is  entitled  to 
csst,  any  fraction  less  than  one  one- 
tl  ousandth  shall  be  disregarded." 

On  page  5,  line  4.  immediately  after 
tie  period,  to  insert  the  following:  "The 
lits  so  transmitted  by  the  electors  of 
aiiy  State  shall  disclose  the  niimber  of 
v(  ites  of  the  people  received  by  each  elec- 
tc  r,  and  the  fraction  of  an  electoral  vote 
CI  St  by  each  such  elector." 

On  page  5.  line  15.  to  strike  out  the 
w  >rd8  "electoral  votes"  and  insert  in  lieu 


thereof  the  words  "actual  electoral  votes 
cast  by  all  States." 

On  page  5.  line  16.  to  strike  out  the 
word  "the"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "such." 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  jrield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  earlier  discussion  this 
afternoon  I  outlined  briefly  why  I 
thought  an  amendment  would  be  neces- 
sary if  we  are  seriously  to  consider  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  my  major  objection  to 
the  substitute,  as  well  as  to  the  resolu- 
tion as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  is  that  its  effect  would  be 
contrary  to  that  suggested  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolution,  and  that  it 
would  inevitably  have  the  result,  rather 
than  to  increase  the  franchise  through- 
out the  Nation,  further  to  restrict  it.  It 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  grip  of  the 
dominant  parties  in  the  solid  States. 

The  sponsors  of  the  resolution,  both 
the  original  resolution  and  the  substi- 
tution, urge  that  in  the  solid  or  safe 
States  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  mi- 
nority, party  to  campaign,  or  for  mem- 
bers of  that  party  to  vote  in  presidential 
elections,  since  there  is  at  present  no 
possibility  that  any  of  the  States'  elec- 
toral votes  will  be  cast  for  that  ^ty's 
candidates.  It  is  claimed  that  u  the 
electoral  votes  of  such  States  were  di- 
vided in  proportion  to  the  popular  votes, 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  part,  how- 
ever small,  of  the  electoral  votes  of  such 
States  would  stimulate  campaigning  by 
minority  parties  and  increased  partici- 
pation in  presidential  elections  by  the 
members  of  such  parties. 

To  the  extent  that  the  proposed 
amendment  had  this  result,  its  effect 
would  be  beneficial.  But  any  such  bene- 
ficial result  would  be  far  outweighed  by 
the  additional  restrictions  on  the  fran- 
chise in  the  safe  States  to  which  a  pro- 
portional division  of  electoral  votes 
would  inevitably  lead. 

Individual  voters  in  the  safe  States 
have,  on  the  average,  approximately 
three  times  as  great  a  voice  in  presi- 
dential elections  as  do  Individual  voters 
in  larger  States.  This  Imbalance  is  now 
compensated  for,  in  a  rough  way.  under 
the  unit  nile.  by  which  the  enMw  elec- 
toral vote  in  the  larger  States  goes  to 
the  candidate  receiving  a  majority  of 
the  popiilar  votes  in  those  States. 

Under  either  of  the  propoaals.  this 
compensating  factor  would  be  elimi- 
nated. The  relative  importance  of  the 
safe  States  would  be  great^  enhanced. 
The  incentive  to  the  dominant  party  in 
sueh  States  to  keep  them  safe  would  t>e 
enormous. 

It  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  In 
such  States  the  dominant  party  would 
not  do  everything  in  its  power  to  pre- 
serve its  advantage,  especially  in  those 
States,  where,  by  statute,  and  by  extra- 
legal practices,  the  franchise  is  already 
severely  restricted  and  great  numbers  of 


citizens   are  now   In   effect   disenfran- 
chised. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  Interpret  the 
Senator's  amendment,  it  relates  only  to 
the  so-called  Danlel-Kefauver  amend- 
ment, and  not  to  the  Mundt-Coudert 
amendment,  with  the  districting  section. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  No.  My 
amendment  goes  to  the  substitute  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
many  other  Senators  have  proposed,  and 
which  has  been  Joined  to  the  Daniel 
proposal. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  does  not  refer  to  the 
districting  section,  does  it? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Tea.  My 
amendment  relates  to  both  sections. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  dominant  party  would  volun- 
tarily lift  these  restrictions  and  extend 
the  franchise  to  those  who  might  use  it 
to  threaten  the  political  power  of  those 
now  in  control.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  dom- 
inant party  would  use  its  present  power 
to  insure  the  continuation  of  its  contnrf 
through  legislation  further  restricting 
the  franchise,  and  that  extralegal  rer 
strictive  practices  would  become  more, 
rather  than  less,  severe. 

Nor  would  the  possibility  of  Increased 
activity  by  minority  parties  be  helpful  in 
this  situation.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable. 
for  example,  that  the  Republican  Party 
could  gain  any  substantial  support 
among  those  persons  who  now  have  the 
privilege  of  the  franchise  in  States  of  the 
solid  South  by  a  campaign  urging  the 
liberalization  of  the  franchise,  and,  in 
general,  the  extension  of  civil  rights  in 
that  area.  On  the  few  occasions  when 
the  Republican  candidates  for  Presi-  ^ 
dent  have  carried  one  or  more  Southern 
States,  it  was  not  on  the  basis  of 
such  an  appeal.  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  only  possible  basis  on  which 
any  outside  party  could  hope  to  attract 
more  than  a  negligible  number  of  votes 
in  the  States  where  the  franchise  is  now 
restricted  would  be  to  support,  at  least 
as  strongly  as  the  dominant  party  now 
supports,  such  restrictive  laws  azul 
practices. 

Under  the  Constitution  as  it  now 
stands,  each  State  has  a  number  of  elec-  • 
toral  votes  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  it  is  en- 
titled to  have  in  the  Congress.  Under 
the  proposed  resolution,  each  State 
would  continue  to  have  that  number  of 
electoral  votes.  Each  State  has.  of 
course,  two  Senators,  and  the  number 
of  its  Representatives  is  based  upon  its 
total  population,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed. 

Congress  has  never  exercised  its  power, 
under  the  14th  amendment,  to  reduce  the 
representation  of  a  State  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  because  of  its  denial 
of  the  franchise  to  its  citizens,  and  there 
Is  no  prospect  it  will  do  so  In  the  ind^- 
nite  future.  Accordingly,  no  matter  how 
many  citizens  in  a  State  are  prevented, 
by  law  or  practice,  from  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections,  the  StatQ  now  suffers 
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and  would  suffer  no  reduction  in  its 
electoral  vote  in  such  elections.         ' 

My  amendment  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  would  automatically  reduce  each 
State's  nominal  electoral  vote — that  be- 
ing the  number  which  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives— in  the  proportion  that  that  State 
restricts  the  franchise  of  its  people :  and 
it  provides  that  each  State's  electoral 
vote  actually  counted  shall  be  that  pro- 
portion of  its  nominal  electoral  vote  that 
the  number  of  citizens  actual  voting  in 
that  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
votes. 

I  can  see  no  argtunent.  in  Justice,  in 
constitutional  theory,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever,  why  the  amendment  should 
not  be  adopted.  It  is  sound  on  its  own 
base,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
very  damaging  effects  of  the  proposed 
resolution  upon  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses are  to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  jrield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Scon 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  srield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  been  trjring  to 
follow  the  Senator's  amendment.  It 
seems  to  be  very,  very  complicated,  in 
terms  of  the  coimting  mechanism  it 
would  establish. 

Earlier.  I  asked  the  Senator  frotn  New 
Jersey  whether  his  amendment  would 
apply  to  the  district  system  by  which  we 
do  not  fractionate  the  electoral  vote,  but 
by  means  of  which  each  congressional 
district  selects  an  elector:  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  said  he  intended  his 
amendment  to  encompass  that  situation. 
I  wonder  how  his  amendment  would  op- 
erate in  conjunction  with  the  mechanism 
we  have  established  under  the  district 
plan. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  question  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  a  very  proper  one, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  attempt  to 
answer  it. 

As  I  said  earlier,  In  answer  to  another 
question  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  my  amendment  would 
operate  on  both  sections  of  the  proposed 
substitute  amendment.  In  respect  to  the 
part  of  the  amendment  under  which,  if 
the  State  so  directed,  its  electoral  vote 
would  be  cast  and  counted  in  the  way 
that  its  votes  for  Members  of  Congress 
are  cast  and  counted,  my  amendment 
would  operate  in  this  way:  The  State's 
electoral  votes  would  be  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion  as  that  which  the  total 
vote  cast  in  the  State  would  bear  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  of  voting  age  in 
the  State.  That  would  be  true  both  in 
regard  to  the  electors  for  the  State  at 
large  and  the  electors  for  each  con- 
gressional district.  In  that  way,  an  elec- 
tor might  cast  a  fractional  electoral 
vote;  and,  as  under  the  amendment  pro- 
posed originally  and  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  likewise  under  the  sub- 
stitute supported  by  the  Senator  from 


South  Dakota,  fractions  of  less  than 
1,000  would  be  omitted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  un- 
derstand the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Let  us  consider  South 
Dakota  as  an  example.  It  has  4  electoral 
votes,  because  it  has  2  Senators  and  2 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Do  I  correctly  imderstand  that 
under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  some  possible  develop- 
ment might  result  in  depriving  South 
Dakota  of  the  4  electoral  votes  it  has  im- 
der  the  present  system?  - 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  This  amend- 
ment would  operate  equally  on  all  the 
States.  South  Dakota  would  start  as  all 
the  other  States  would  start,  namehr, 
with  a  nominal  electoral  vote  equal  to 
the  number  of  its  Senators  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  Members  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— which,  in  the  case  of  South 
Dakota,  is  four. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Very  well.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  how  could  South  Dakota  lose  any 
of  those  electoral  votes? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Every 
State — South  Dakota  included — would 
have  its  nominal  electoral  vote — in  the 
case  of  South  I>akota,  four-^reduced  in 
accordance  with  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  its  citizens  actually  voting 
in  the  election  would  bear  to  its  popula- 
tion of  voting  age. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  us  use  a  very  prac- 
tical example.  In  elections  in  South  Da- 
kota, frequently  far  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters  of  the  State  will 
vote,  although  normally  South  Dakota 
ranks  among  the  top  3  or  4  States  in  the 
Union,  as  regards  the  percentage  of  vot- 
ers who  participate  in  elections.  But  be- 
cause of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
in  South  Dakota  at  times  in  November, 
very  frequently  when  snow  storms  or 
blizzards  have  occiured  it  is  impossible 
for  a  great  many  of  the  people  to  reach 
the  polls — due  to  the  slippery  roads.  As 
a  result,  less  than  half  of  the  people  of 
the  State  have  besQ  able  to  vote  on  some 
occasions. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  would  such  a  develop- 
ment— namely,  bad  weather,  including 
snow  storms— cause  our  State  to  lose  sev- 
eral of  the  electoral  votes  it  now  has? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  The  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  \s  obvious,  on  its  face:  to 
the  extent  that  the  electorate  of  South 
Dakota  did  not  vote — for  whatever  rea- 
sons— South  Dakota's  electoral  vote, 
would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Despite  the  fact  that 
South  Dakota  has  no  voting  restrictions 
of  any  kind,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
States  of  the  Union  to  permit  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  to  vote — as  certainly  he  al- 
ways has  had  a  right  to  vote,  and  alwasrs 
should  have  been  able  to  vote  in  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Union?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  mean  that  his  plan 
would  permit  a  caprice  of  nature  virtu- 
ally to  disfranchise  many  of  the  voters 
of  a  State — because  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  typhoon  in  one  part  of  the  country,  or 
because  of  the  occurrence  of  a  bli^eurd 
in  the  Northwest  part  of  the  country,  or 


because  of  a  raging  fire  which  occiured  in 
another  port  of  the  country? 

I  am  siuv  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  not  seriously  suggesting  that 
the  weight  given  the  votes  of  a  particular 
State  be  determih^  on  the  basis  of  the 
convolutions  of  an  unpredictable  nature. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Obviously, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  proposing  exact^ 
what  I  am  proposing 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  allotted  to  himself  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  have  expired. 

Mr.  cASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remainjs  under  vaj 
control? 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICE31.  Twenty 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Then.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  3  additional  minutes 
to  myself.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  reduce  » 
State's  electoral  vote  to  the  extent  that 
its  people  did  jiot  vote  in  an  election— 
for  whatever  reason.  It  would  do  that, 
Mr.  President.  The  result  would  be  Just 
the  same  as,  for  instance,  in  an  election 
for  governor  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
or  in  my  own  State:  namely,  the  people 
who  do  not  vote  do  not  have  Uieir  votes 
counted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  under  the  Sma- 
tor's  amendment  there  would  be  a  dif- 
ference, because  in  voting  for  governor, 
bad  weather  or  a  fire  affects  equally  both 
political  parties  and  all  the  candidates. 
But  if  bad  weather  develops  in  New 
England,  and  if  the  people  there  are  un- 
able to  reach  the  polls,  why  should  the 
existence  of  that  bad  weather  result  in 
depriving  the  New  England  States  of  the 
present  very  Inslgpifltant  number  of 
votes  they  now  hafe  under  the  electoral 
system? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  objection;  but  X 
suggest  that,  although  it  is  not  put  for- 
ward frivolously,  it  is  not  to  be  given 
much  weight. 

If  the  S^iator  from  South  Dakota 
would  like  to  have  the  election  of  the 
President  held  at  some  other  time  of  the 
year,  rather  than  in  early  November— 
on  the  groimd  that  ordinarily  the  pe(:q;>le 
in  his  State  are  no(  able  to  vote  at  that 
time — ^I  shall  be  glad  to  join  in  support- 
ing that  suggestion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  ordinal^.  Mr. 
President;  I  do  not  wuit  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  to  disparage  the  good 
weather  in  South  Dakota.  But  oa  some 
rare  occasions  in  South  Dakota  the  sun 
ceases  to  shine  and  the  bananas  cease 
to  grow,  in  November.  On  those  infre- 
quent occasions,  I  do  not  want  Old  Man 
Winter  to  be  able  to  deprive  South  Da- 
kota of  its  four  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presl- 
dtot,  I  understand  the  point  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  in  mind;  but  I 
think  he  has  spun  far  more  out  of  it 
than  there  is  substance  in  it. 

In  any  event,  the  siiggestion  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  made  is 
perfectly  accurate:  a  State's  electoral 
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vote  would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that 
tte  ptqpuUr  Tote  wm  leei  ttum  tbe  t4>ta] 
number  of  Its  people  of  rotlng  ase.  TbMt 
rule  would  apply  to  aU  the  States. 

ICr.  President.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  other  way  by  which  we  shall  be  able 
to  accomplish  what,  as  I  suggested 
earlier,  should  have  been  acconudiahcd 
long  ago,  namely,  to  penaltMs  States.  In 
the  ease  of  the  weight  they  shall  carry 
In  the  election  of  our  President,  to  the 
extent  that  they  restrict  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise  by  their  citizens. 

Ifr.  CXnrON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  di«tlng\ilshed  colleague 
Xrom  Mew  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  csm  quite  xuulerstand 
the  object  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
hasL  Howerer,  let  me  ask  whether  he 
has  taken  into  consideraUon  tbe  fact 
that  his  amendment  would  also  penalise 
States  which  are  predominantly  one< 
p«rty  States,  even  though  such  States 
have  never  discouraged,  and  do  not  now 
discourage,  voting,  but.  on  the  contrary. 
itrlit^^TT  raoottftige  voting?  Does  he 
reikUM  that  his  asMndment  would  pe- 
naUso  suoh  States  because  of  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  predominantly  one< 
party  States,  where  the  vote  in  an  elec- 
tion is  inclined  to  be  lighter,  for  very 
obvious  reasons. 

Mr.  CA8B  of  New  jeney.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  my  amendment  would  have 
exactly  tberreverae  effect.  It  is  intended 
to  encourage,  and  it  would  encourage, 
people  to  vote,  whereas  they  now  feel  no 
reason  to  vote — as  In  the  one-pstrty 
.States.  My  amendment  would  have  a 
very  encouraging  effect  on  voting. ,  be- 
cause it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
everyone  in  every  State  to  vote,  and  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties 
in  every  State  to  encourage  all  people 
of  voting  age  to  vote. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guii^ed  Senator  fron  Colorado  IMr.  Ax.- 

UWTj.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  the 
Tarlous  proposals  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  seem  to  me  to  demonstrate 
clearly  the  existence  of  one  fact,  namely. 
that  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  not  pre- 
pared— ^because  of  a  lack  of  unanimity 
of  opinion — to  adopt  any  form  of  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  vote  which  was  Jiist  taken  I 
voted  against  the  Lehman  amendment 
because  I  was  not  willing  to  preside  over 
the  dissolution  of  the  Federal  system  of 
our  Government.  Upon  the  present 
question,  the  main  question,  and  also 
upon  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Casx],  which  I 
propose  to  support,  I  have  had  prepared 
in  my  ofltoe  a  series  of  charte  and  a 
statement  on  this  subject,  which  I  ai^ 
uxumimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  body  of  the  Rsoou  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccosa,  as  follows: 
araammmart  bt  Bbmatob  Atxorr 

My  snalTftU  of  tlM  vmrtooa  proposals  for 
r*Ttalng  tb*  prooadnrM  at  •lacttng  Xbm 
PrMMmt  and  Vice  Prwktent  of  the  Unltad 
atmUm  to  baaad  on  Um  foUowiac  hypoth— m: 

I.  That  sny  aoluUcn  mus(  racocnls*  UuU 
thiM  Nation  to  botb  a  damocracy  and  a  fad- 
eratlon  of  Stateti.  and  that  consequently  wa 
must  recognise  both  the  States  and  the  In- 
dlTtdual  TOter  to  aome  extent. 

n.  That  any  procedure  for  aeleetlon  of  the 
Nation'!  Chief  KxecuUve  sbotdd  tend  to 
award  ths  Presidency  to  that  eandldata 
whom  a  majorttj  prater  ovar  lUs  leading 
opponent. 

in.  That  the  praaUtential  atoctlon  ahould 
not  be  thrown  into  Congraea  except  undar 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

IV  That  an  election  which  to  handled  by 
Congress  should  be  conducted  on  the  baato 
of  the  baalc  constitutional  compromise. 

▼.  That  a  two-party  system  haa  worked 
well  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  shouM 
ba  continued  and  encouraged  aa  much  as 
poaaibto. 

VI.  That  all  SUtea  should  ba  able  to  e>- 
erctaa  their  prcportiunal  strength  and  In- 
fluence in  the  selection  of  the  President  and 
Vice  Praaldent  and  converaaly  that  ao 
minority  group  whether  economic,  social, 
rallgioua,  political,  or  racial  should  ba  able 
to  exercise  an  influence  dlsproportSenata  to 
Its  slae. 


vn.  That  a  proeadura  mora  slmpla  aB4 
sure  than  the  present  would  be  dealrabM. 

▼m.  That  Btatasmen  from  aU  gaographlc 
•raaa  shcwM  be  In  practlea  aa  waU  as  theory, 
potential  Praaldanta. 

Upon  tbaaa  taneta.  to  wMeh  tbara  la  sub- 
stantial agrsemant  tram  aU  aldas.  most  at 
tha  many  alaetonU  raf  orm  propoaato  wTsr  tba 
yaara  hava  bsan  hassd,  Uafortuaataly.  a 
program  for  Improving  tha  present  alactoral 
method  In  all  theae  rarious  respacts  haa  not 
yet  basB  daviaed.  nor  to  It  likely  that  tha 
aobaUtuto  for  Banata  Joint  Raaolutlon  SI 
would  do  ao.  Bach  prorliloti  which  a*  Aral 
gtonca  ssiiBis  to  improra  tha  proeadura  la 
one  direction  appears  on  further  study  to 
represent  a  stiq;*  backward  froB  ^p^nhtr 
standpoint. 

Insofar  aa  tha  subatltuta  Senats  Joint 
Raaolutlon  SI  allmlnatas  tha  anachronlstlo 
electoral  collefa.  tt  constltotss  a  daslrabla 
adtranca.  and  I  can  support  that  feature 
without  reaarvatlon.  Thus,  tha  alwaya  futUa 
and  potantlaUy  chaotic  procaas  of  aa  Imy^ 
mediate  electorate,  which  haa  aanred  no  wb- 
ful  purpoaa  slnaa  ISao.  would  ba  Atttagiy 
put  to  rest. 

To  tha  extant  that  the  aubatltuU  Sanata 
Joint  Reaoiutlon  31  providas  a  nuira  repra- 
aentaUva  fairer  and  mora  certain  mtthod  of 
raaolTtng  tha  extraordinary  alcetloa  which 
to  plaead  in  tbe  haada  of  tha  Ooagraaa.  It  to 
to  ba  eommsDdad.  and  Ufcawtoa  raeat^aa  my 
wholabaartad  support.  Nalthar  at  tbaaa 
changaa  soivea  wny  at  tha  baalo  problema 
aztotlng  in  tha  present  election  procadurSb 
but  as  unqueatlpnable  Improvamanta  thay 
abonld  be  approved  forthwith  to  avoid  tba 
haaardous  pitfaUs  which  might  bafaU  undar 
the  prassnt  tachnlquaa. 


Tasui  a. — 196S  pre»idfnlial  elteiion 


PreftortlM  of  total 

Klr««arsl  v««M  ofMtor 

I»»n|(il  -Kp(a4i*«r 

StolB 

KlMTtort 

vcmcm 

0t 

KHdMitmlTolH 
under  siDMidnMtit 

RrrabU- 

Dmim- 

Rfiwblt- 

IVmo- 

can 

ermt 

aa 

•rat 

Ohio _.. 

38li«|»bttcans.... 

3.780.798 

saai 

a«a 

14.808 

M  sne 

8.4m  Rrpabltcmn^ 

New  York 

45  Reoabltcans.... 

7.  IM.  341 

.&M 

.488 

81  urn 

laaas 

8.316  lUfNibUeuM. 

nilnote 

77  RfpablleaiM 

4.4in  nM 

.S49 

.418 

14  788 

Ilia 

icn  Repubtkani. 

Calirornto 

33  RspabHeaas.... 

lkl«t   MO 

.MS 

.487 

tsaia 

18.884 

4.888  RffiabUcaiM. 

Wnt  Vlriinia.. 

8  I>«in<icr»t9 

873.  VW 

.4Hl 

.S18 

S.S48 

4.118 

JM  DviaatnU. 

ColorKlo 

«  I>VubIimns. 

«3n.  103 

.MO 

.380 

8.818 

1848 

1.878  Hapublkmns. 

OMrvia 

8^vwa 

.SB 

mr 

8838 

8384 

4.7»  Draiarrsts. 

.Alabama 

11  I>eiiMeriU 

CM.  130 

.3.18 

.848 

8.  MS 

7.  UM 

S.8BS  I)MDacrmliL 

Vermont 

8  lUpublicant  .... 

153.  us 

.713 

.MI 

1148 

.848 

8   STATSS   WrrH    WIDSST   KAHGIN    FOB   BACH   CAXDIDATB 


SUto 

Nmabs 
votes 
east 

Perwnt  of  votM 
cast 

Bleetocv  pnsent 

N«t  efertoral  vote. 
IHnlrb-KHtoivcr 
amendiiMnt 

Btwo- 
bower 

8iev«a- 

■oa 

ttawer 

Strvra- 
■oo 

Ktwn- 
howar 

aoa 

Vennont. 

North  DskoU 

Amth  Dakota 

198.08 

770.177 
884.888 

8BB.803 
488.180 
881^538 

71.48 
70.87 
88.77 

8a  34 
33.08 
38.18 

88.84 

38.38 

aa78 
eaas 

M  AS 

8aM 

8 
4 
« 

1.888 
1.704 
L844 



Ocorxia 

Alahuna 

IS 

11 

8 

4.738 
8.398 



4 

L8M 

8   8TATXS    WITH 

NABBOWBST  MABOIN    POB 

BACH    CANDIDATB 

883.  sa 

414.488 
1.88%  888 

848.148 
841.888 
873.548 

48.88 

oass 
flan 

48.84 

4B.a 

48.08 

48.71 
48.08 
48.14 

40.81 

Ml  73 
51.93 

11 

4 
18 

aoao 

.874 

i... 

BhmieMsaS , 

rantDekT 

10 

8 
8 

8i007 

fiaiith  rWmlInK , . 

... 

— -~— 

.118 

West  Vlrclnls. 

.lOS 
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In  aa  attempt  to  ractlfy  tha  existing  In- 
equltlaa  la  apporttonmant  of  praaldentlal 
votaa  within  tha  Statas  and  aatloaally,  my 
coUeaguea.  Senators  bAsaiiH  Ksratrvot.  Oold- 
WATBB.  Cass  of  New  Jcrssy.  TavBifoirD,  Dnx- 
ssw.  IfOMvr.  B«atP8BBT.  LAMon.  H.  A.  Sannc. 
KanrsDT.  and  many  othara.  together  with 
our  frtonds  In  tha  Houaa  and  all  omx  prad- 
eceaaors.  ara  deaanrlng  of  tha  gratitude  of 
the  entire  Nation.  Unfortunately,  tba  re- 
sult. Senate  Joint  Raaolutlon  Sl  is  not  on 
par  with  the  dlllganca.  hope,  and  sincerity 
which  went  into  their  deliberations.  I  am 
certain  that  tba  vary  basic  diSeultles  which 
beeet  the  original  'Janata  Joint  Raaolutlon  81 
( Dantol-Ksfawrer.  formerly  Lodge-Ooasett, 
amendment)  are  made  worae  whan  combined 
as  an  altsrnatlva  to  Sanata  Joint  Raaolu- 
tlon S  (ICundt-Ooudcrt  amendment),  be- 
cause of  tha  oonftialon  and  liick  of  uniform- 
ity which  it  would  BMka  ponalbla.  If  for  no 
other  reason.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  there  ara  fantastic  arithmetical 
combinations  which  oould  result.  In  such 
event,  the  effect  cannot  ba  eetlmatad  accu- 
rately. But  there  are  other  raaaons  why  X 
must  oppose  any  attempt  to  Introduce  tha 
principle  of  proportional  repraaentatlon. 
The  primary  onaa  ara  that  (1)  it  would  re- 
duce the  Importaace  of  the  Statce  as  units 
for  electoral  purpoaas;  (3)  it  might  well  lead  ' 
to  tha  Introduction  of  proixntlonal  repre- 
sentation la  tha  alaetloa  of  the  Oonyeas 
with  all  tba  deleterious  affacto  wa  have  seen 
in  Prance  and  other  Buropaan  countrlaa: 
(3)  It  wotfid  oocaalon  mors  frequently  dto- 
puted  alactiona,  which  dtoputea  would  be 
more  dllBeult  to  raaolva.  sines  a  gain  or  loaa 
in  one  dtotrlct  would  be  reapectlvely  a  gain 
or  loaa  throughout  tba  countir;  (4)  it  would 
In  Itaelf  encourage  splinter  parties,  who.  at 
least  in  a  cloae  election,  might  be  able  to 
ttirow  the  election  Into  Congreaa  where  their 
Influence  would  be  strongly  fait:  (8)  it  wo\Ud 
make  the  election  of  Republican  Preaidenta 
leas  lately;  and  (6)  It  would  Increase  the 
Influence  and  effect  In  a  praaldentlal  elec- 
tion of  the  so-called  one-party  Statea  as  op- 
posed to  those  where  the  two  great  parties 
are  strongly  oompetltlve.  Thto  last  problem 
I  should  like  to  aramlne  more  cloeely. 

It  seems  obvious  that  proportional  repre- 
sentation to  unthinkable  In  terms  of  a  na- 
tional pleblaclte  for  thto  would  eliminate  the 
part  at  the  States  entirely,  la  direct  contra- 
vention of  tha  fundamental  and  altogether 
desirable  prlndplea  on  which  thto  Nation 
was  founded  and  has  so  fabtilously  pros- 
pered. To  superUnpoaa  the  same  principle 
on  a  framework  of  State  electors  would  have 
one  clearly  undealrable  effect:  namely  to  can- 
cel out  the  effect  of  the  Statea  where  the 
election  to  doaely  oonteated  and  conversely 
to  exaoarat^  tbe  importaace  aX  thoae  Statee 


where  one  candidate  la  overwhelmingly  fa- 
vored. Since  there  are  approximately  16 
aouthern  1-party  States,  and  by  the  fur- 
thest stretch  of  the  imagination  only  4  such 
States  In  the  North,  the  (vdinary  ^ect 
would  be  a  distinct  heightening  of  the  power 
of  the  Solid  South.  Moreover,  since  these 
same  Southern  States  already  enjoy  an  ex- 
traordinary elect(M«l  repreeentatlon  In 
terma  at  the  ratio  between  the  number  of 
electors  and  the  number  of  voters,  an  un- 
balanced situation  would  become  completely 
overbalanced. 

From  table  A.  above,  repreaentlng  selected 
facts  derived  from  the  1952  presidential  re- 
turns It  may  be  seen,  for  example,  that 
Georgia  with  approximately  66^.000  voters 
would  have  had  16  times  as  many  net  elec- 
toral votes  (4.738)  aa  Weat  VirglnU  irlth  her^ 
874.000  voters.  Similarly,  Colorado  with 
ne4irly  60  percent  more  people  voting  would 
have  cast  a  net  electoral  vote  of  only  39 
percent  of  that  of  Alabama. 

Leaving  the  traditional   one-party  States 
as   such,  let  us  look  specifically  to   those 


Statea  which  in  actual  fact  had  the  widest 
and  narrowest  margins  respectively.  This 
was  a  nipct  unusual  year  In  that  one  party 
had  a  candidate  of  extraordinary  popularity 
and  International  distinction.  The  3  Statea 
which  gave  Mr.  Elsenhower  the  largest  pro- 
portion and  the  8  States  which  gave  him  the 
snuOlest  are  presented  in  table  B.  Also  rep- 
resented are  the  three  States  which  gave  each 
candidate  the  smallest  proportion  of  their 
votes.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  Vermont 
with  approxlaiately  154,000  votea  would  have 
given  Mr.  Elsenhower  almost  twice  as  much 
net  supix>rt  (1.299  electors)  as  the  combined 
States  of  Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  and 
West  Virginia  (0.431  electors)  would  have 
given  to  Mr.  Stevenson  had  the  Dantel- 
Kefauver  amendment  been  effective.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  combined 
States  of  Tenessee,  Rhode  Inland,  and  Mto- 
sourl  with  a  total  of  3.200.(X)0  votes  cast 
would  have  furthered  Mr.  Elsenhower's  caiHS 
by  only  one-fifteenth  the  number  of  electors 
that  Georgia  would  have  pn^ered  to  Mr. 
Stevenson. 


Tablb  C. — 1948  pretidential  election 

t  STATES    WITH   WIDEST   IIABGIN    FOB  EACH   CANDIOATB 


States 

Namber 
votes 
esA 

Percent  votes  cast 
far  — 

Electors  present 
systesi 

Net  electors  under 
B.  J.  ReL  31 

Dewey 

Dewey 

Tnnnaa 

Dewey 

Tmmaa 

Mslw 

282.  ISO 
48&II9B 
121.373 

3m.«l8 

721.  MB 

1,0>2,»40 

56.74 
M.1S 
61.55 

21.02 
37.25 
24.00 

4177 
45.85 
36.88 

61.73 
62.75 
6&44 

5 

6 
8 

0.721 
.488 
.780 

S.063 
2.450 
8.388 

N'ebrsaks .- 

Arkanm            .. 

8 
10 
S 

ll^|thnn>«                                         ,  , 

Trm  ................................ 

8  STATES  WITH  NABBOWBST  IIABQIN  FOB  EACH  CANDIDATE 


TVlswsre. 
Ii^lianA... 
New  York 

Ohfc> 

Caltfomto. 
IlUnols.... 


137.424 
1.628.012 
6,621,367 

3.M8,403 
3.«55,H18 
^  898, 475 

50.04 
4«.» 
45.88 

49.24 

47.14 
49.34 

48.78 
48.78 
45.01 

48.43 

47.58 
5a  08 

-  8 
13 
47 



a038 
.104 
.400 

.000 
.110 
.237 

25 

88 
25 

Table  C  presents  the  same  stattotlcs  as 
table  B  for  the  1948  election  tising  the  more 
traditional  Statea  in  the  role  of  most  and 
least  influential.  Note  that  Ohio,  California, 
and  minoto  together,  with  voters  numbering 
10  Vi  million,  would  have  cast  substantially 
fewer  electoral  votes  for  Mr.  Truman  than 
Maine's  one-quarter  million  voters  would 
have  east  for  Mr.  Dewey.  Delaware.  Indiana, 
and   New   York,   representing    7>4    mlllloa 

Table  D.—1944  Election 


voters,  would  have  provided  a  total  net  elec- 
toral vote  of  only  six-tenths  of  an  elector 
whereas  Arkansas  alone  with  its  one-fifth 
miiunn  voters  would  have  given  3.7  net  elec- 
toral votes  to  Mr.  lYuman.  In  other  words 
Arkansas  would  have  had  six  times  as  much 
effect  In  the  1948  presidential  election  aa  the 
combined  States  of  New  York.  DelaWare,  and 
Tn«^i^ntt,  bad  the  Daniel -Kef  auver  amend- 
ment  been  previoiuly  adopted. 


lUnk 


1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

7 

8 

8 

10 

II 

13 

13 

IT 

13 

16 

16 

16 

16 

SO 

80 

90 


Btotes 


New  York 

Pennsylvsaia. 

Illinois 

Caltfomto 

Ohio.™ 

Texas 

MlchlKsn , 

MassacbosetU... 

N'ew  Jersey 

Missouri 

North  CsroUna.. 

Indiana ... 

Oeonris 

Trnnesaee 

Wlaoonsln 

Alsbams .. 

Kentucky 

Mlmiesoto. .!.._. 

Vinttoia 

Iowa 

LiOQlslans. ...... 

Oklahoma - 

Arkansas .. 

MaBastpm 


Voter 


47 
35 

38 
36 
25 

a 

19 
U 
16 
IS 
14 
13 
12 
12 
12 
i  11 
II 
II 
11 
H) 
10 
1(> 
V 
» 


Dewey 


33.331 

16.  V» 

13.454 

10.  748 

1Z64S 

3.837 

8.344 

7.530 

7.833 

7.366 

4.061 

6.808 

XISO 

4.708 

8.044 

3.003 

4.974 

6.155 

4.113 

5.199 

L940 

4.420 

X686 

.680 


Roosevelt  MisoeU's 


24.586 

17.899 

11428 

14. 1» 

1X456 

16.437 

9.536 

k450 

8.0BO 

7.706 

8.8M 

8.075 

9.808 

7.884 

&8» 

&941 

&090 

&765 

6.860 

4.749 

8.000 

&5S7 

6.286 

8.4» 


8.188 
.179 
.118 

.la 


3.744 
.120 
.030 
.119 
.OS 


.114 


.040 
.1» 
.058 
.036 
.080 
.082 
.052 


.oa 

.019 


Net  votes 


X3S5 

.973 
.972 

3.380 
.090 
12.600 
.192 
.830 
.218 
.441 

1678 
.734 

7.618 

X548 
.216 

&.«99 

L016 
.610 

1747 
.450 

6.ia 

1.137 
3.610 
7.840 


Rank 


13 
19 
X 
10 
47 

1 
44 
21 
42 
30 

7 
24 

3 
12 
43 

4 
18 

a 
11 
» 

6 

16 

8 

3 


Rank 


8tetes 


Votes 


25 

a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

32 
32 
82 
35 
36 
36 

a 

M 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
45 
45 
46 
46 


Cotuieetieut.l 

Fk)rida 

Kansas 

Maryland 

South  Carolina... 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

Oreson — 

Mains 

Aritooa ,. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Mexico 

North  DakoU 

Rhode  Island 

Soath  I>akoto 

Utah 

Delaware 

Nevada. ......... 

Vermont . 

WyDinln(..__ 


Dewey 


S.755 
kl74 
4.830 
8.853 
.a7 
3.379 

xeoo 

3.183 
3.515 
2.816 
3.632 
1.636 
1.9a 
1.797 
1.916 
1.858 
2.164 
1.650 
2.3a 
1.577 
1.35B 
1.361 
1.713 
LCI7 


Roosevelt 


4.184 
6.8a 
3.134 
4.148 

7.  on 

4.547 
4.391 
2.784 
2.485 
3.107 
Z373 
2.352 
Z062 
X171 
2.084 
Z130 
1.819 
Z344 
1.667 
X418 
1.631 
1.639 
L288 
1.463 


Miscell's 


0.061 


.046 

."63i' 
.074 


.oa 


.077 
.006 
.013 
.015 
.032 
.001 
;004 
.027 
.006 


.006 
.011 


Net  votes 


0.429 

3.652 

1.686 

.306 

6.664 

1.168 

.782 

.409 

1.030 

.»! 

.2*9 

.716 

.139 

.374 

.169 

.»! 

.3U 

.604 

•  oQo 

.841 

.273 

.278 

.434 

.874 


Bank 


31 
8 

14 

36 
8 

IS 

a 

33 

17 
37 
41 

a 

46 
34 
45 

M 

a 

a 

27 

a 

40 
38 
S3 


Cn 356 


f 
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1944  tleetion  under  DanieU 
Kefauver 


lUnk 


1 

3 
» 
4 
5 
• 
7 
S 
9 
H) 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
1« 
17 
18 
1« 
30 
31 
23 
23 
24 
V> 
V> 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
33 
36 
37 
38 
S» 
40 
41 
42 
4-? 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


StetM 


TtSM  — K.     —  _  -^^.       -. 

MMirtpp4.... I 

O«orgift 

Alabuna 

South  CvoUna 

Looiaiui* .....^— ........ . 

North  CafoUn* 

HorklB 

Arkaaaa 

C»Uforn» 

Vfrilnto 

TmnMBM. ......................... 

N«w  York 

Kanaaa ..... 

WMhington 

OkJAhoma . 

N*bnak» _ 

Kentucky 

Pennaylvaola.. 

Illinois ^ 

MMMchnaetttf. 

Utah 

West  Vlnilnla 

Indiana 

Arizoa-t » 

Kbode  Uland 
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Tabic  D  lUta  the  States  In  order  of  their 
Importance  In  presidential  elections  under 
the  present  system.  Table  E  shows  how  the 
various  States  would  have  ranked  in  terms 
of  their  net  Importance  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1944.  If  the  Daniel -Kfefauver 
amendment  had  been  In  effect.  The  1944 
election  was  selected  because  It  was  the  last 
one  In  which  there  was  no  significant  third 
party  or  Independent  movement.  The  con- 
trast Indicates  an  alarming  picture.  New 
York  which  Is  Justifiably  the  most  Important 
State  under  the  present  electoral  method  be- 
comes 13th  In  terms  of  Impact  under  the 
Danlel-Kefauver  plan.  My  State  of  Colo- 
rado. Interestingly  enough,  changes  only  from 
sad  to  33d  rank.  But  CHilo,  which  now  has 
the  4th  most  electors  to  cast  for  a  presidential 
candidate  wotild  In  1944  have  been  47th 
ranked  In  Importance  with  Its  net  effect  of 
0.09  of  an  elector.  The  traditional  one  party 
States  of  Texas.  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama. South  Carolina.  Louisiana,  North 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Arkansas  move  up 
from  far  down  the  line  In  table  D  to  become 
the  nine  most  important  States  in  table  E. 

Further  review  establishes  only  what  Is 
already  apparent,  that  the  swing  States  would 
become  less  significant  while  the  predomi- 
nantly one  party  States  would  become  all 
powerful.  Moreover,  those  privileged  to  vote 
In  the  States  where  substantial  numbers  of 
citizens  are  disenfranchised,  wotild  Increase 
their  presently  Inequitable  and  dispropor- 
tionate representation  in  the  Clovernment 
of  these  United  States. 

For  similar  reasons  the  foregoing  statistics 
and  conclusions  apply,  although  to  a  lesser 
degree,  to  the  district  electoral  method  as 
provided  in  the  Mundt-Coudert  proposal  and 
as  modified  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
Sena^r  Sscrra  of  New  Jersey. 

Without  attempting  to  cover  all  the  pos- 
sible effects  and  cotmtereflects  of  the  vari- 
ous proposals.  It  seems  clear  that  both  the 
proposal  known  as  the  Mundt-Ooudert  and 


the  Danlel-Kefauver  plans  contain  fatal  de- 
fects. The  difficulties  of  each  are  by  no 
means  eliminated  by  the  magic  of  combina- 
tion together  with  the  proposal  by  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina.  Rather, '  additional 
defects  are  added  by  injecting  the  possibility 
of  confusion  and  the  worst  sort  of  locallstlc 
political  maneuvering.  Hurried  combina- 
tions and  exchanges  are  bad  enough  when 
employed  In  the  process  of  enacting  statutes. 
They  are  infinitely  more  dangerous  as  an 
approach  to  the  drafting  of  constitutional 
amendments.  Some  of  the  paramount  ob- 
jections to  the  proposals  now  being  consid- 
ered would  be  eliminated  by  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Cass  of 
New  Jersey  which  wotUd  have  the  effect  of  re- 
vising the  electoral  strength  of  the  various 
States  more  reall.stlcally.  Either  of  the  pre- 
vloiuly  discussed  revisions  would  become 
much  more  desirable  if  such  an  amendment 
were  Included. 

The  principle  of  a  national  popular  pleb- 
iscite, which  seems  to  have  almost  no  sup- 
port among  my  colleagues,  appears  to  be  the 
only  method  of  iiccomplishing  the  desirable 
effect  of  making  each  person's  vote  count  on 
an  equal  basis  a^th  another's.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  this  ap- 
proach Is  unsaleable  Is  because  It  would 
tend  to  decrease  the  Importance  of  certain 
geographic  areas,  there  is  snother-  reason 
why  the  Amerlcim  people  have  not  yet  in- 
dicated any  significant  approval  of  this  ex- 
treme approach.  This  is  also  the  reason 
why  the  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  did 
not  support  It;  namely,  that  it  would  com- 
pletely reject  the  great  compromise  which 
has  served  this  Nation  so  well  for  thess 
187  years.  How  else  could  this  country,  with 
all  its  numerous  economic,  geographic,  ra- 
cial, social,  and  religious  groups,  have  with- 
stood the  strains  of  the  years.  No  one  has 
clearly  shown  thitt  a  completely  nationalized 
popular  election  would  be  an  improvement 
over  the  present  method  which  recognizes 
both  the  individual  dtlaen  and  the  indi- 
vidual State  as  important  in  a  national  elec- 
tion not  only  of  the  Congress  but  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  dilemma  Is  simply  this.'  All  of  the 
proposals  which  retain  our  Federal  Republic 
form  of  democnicy.  as  currently  proposed, 
would  seriously  unbalance  the  delicately 
balanced  geographic,  and  so  forth,  relation- 
ships within  the  country.  While  the  propos- 
als to  adopt  a  direct,  national,  popular  elec- 
tion need  yet  to  be  proven.  These  would 
seem  to  fall  within  the  category  of  medi- 
cines that  leave  the  patient  sicker  after 
taking  them  than  before.  The  ideal  of  mak- 
'ng  each  person's  vote  count  on  an  equal 
basis  is  commendable.  But  is  it  so  precious 
as  to  necessitate  revolutionizing  our  entire 
form  of  Government?  Is  the  present  method 
that  bad? 

Unless  and  until  someone  develops  a  re- 
vision that  commends  itself  to  all  segments 
of  our  great  country  without  the  necessity 
for  strange  and  basically  opposed  combina- 
tions we  had  be^rter  retain  the  proven  sys- 
tem. I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  produced 
a  solution  which  would  meet  all  these  ob- 
jections, for  our  current  approach  has  de- 
cided limitations.  But  the  unklndest  cut  of 
all  would  be  to  create  chaos  In  the  name 
of  progress. 

I  therefore  can  lend  my  support  only  to 
those  aspects  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31 
which  would — 

1.  Substitute  an  automatic  electoral  count- 
ing technique  for  the  outmoded  electoral 
college  (sec.  1):  and 

a.  Provide  a  fairer  method  of  handling  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President 
when  the  decision  devolves  upon  the  Con- 
gress (sees.  4  and  6). 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is  empha- 
sizing is  something  which  I  am  sure  we 


all  recognize,  namely,  that  there  Is  a 
good  portion  of  the  popiilation  of  the 
United  States,  in  some  12  or  15  States, 
who  are  left  at  home.  For  example,  in 
my  statement  there  is  a  tabulation 
which  shows  that  in  the  1952  presiden- 
tial returns.  1  State  of  the  South,  with 
656.000  Yoters.  would  have  had  15  times 
as  many  net  electoral  votes,  under  the 
substitute  now  proposed,  as  West  Vir- 
ginia, with  her  874.000  voters.  Similarly, 
my  own  State,  with  nearly  50  percent 
more  people  voting,  would  have  cast  a 
net  electoral  vote  of  only  39  percent  of 
that  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  These 
projections  and  examples  could  be  con- 
tinued almost  indefinitely,  from  the  fig- 
ures which  have  been  made  available  in 
the  findings  and  in  the  hearings. 

I  should  like  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  It  Is 
true  that  his  State,  in  the  particular  In- 
stance which  he  mentioned,  might  suffer. 
I  can  recall  only  one  instance,  the  winter 
of  1946.  when  the  weather  would  have 
affected  the  vote  of  my  State.  However. 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  consider 
the  substitute  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  DaniklI 
and  other  Senators,  we  must  also,  if  we 
are  to  have  any  kind  of  fair  compromise, 
adopt  either  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  or  one  similar  to  It. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 31  now  known  as  the  Daniel  aipend- 
ment.   -* 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Although  I  was  one  of 
-the  original  siTonsors  of  the  so-called 
Daniel  amendment,  a  further  study  has 
shown  me  that  either  course  under  the 
proposed  modiflcation  would  result  in 
gross  ineqiUty  to  the  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  making  a  bad 
situation  worse.  Therefore.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  and  oppose  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  unless  such  amendment  la 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presl^ 
dent.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reserve,  for  the  moment,  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  If  the  opposition 
wishes  to  take  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  Senator  who  desires  to  speak 
In  opposition? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  1  minute.  -    — 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  jrleld  i  mhiute  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr  DANIEL.  I  think  It  Is  quite  evi- 
dent that  this  amendment  is  so  compli- 
cated that  it  fits  the  earlier  objection 
Its  author,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, that  we  should  not  write  an  amend- 
ment of  this  nature  Into  the  Joint  reso- 
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lutlon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
would  reduce  the  electoral  vote  of  every 
SUte  In  the  Nation  by  reducing  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Tote  actually  cast, 
something  which  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senators  would  ever  wish  to  do. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  against  the 
Case  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  4  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  KDnOBDY.  Mr.  President,  X 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  brought  out.  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  glaring  deficiency 
In  his  amendment  It  would  largely 
turn  over  to  an  accident  of  nature,  a 
riot,  a  biasing  fire  In  a  certain  commu- 
nity, or  a  flood,  typhoon,  or  hurricane, 
the  determination  of  the  election.  I 
caimot  believe  that  he  offers  it  seriously. 
compUcated  as  it  la,  expecting  it  to  be 
approved. 

I  am  intrigued  by  the  sequence  of 
speakers  on  this  amendment.  The  first 
one  said.  "I  offer  the  amendment."  The 
second  said.  "I  think  It  Is  so  complicated 
that  we  ought  to  recommit  the  entire 
subject  to  the  committee." 

I  agree  that  an  amendment  of  this 
kind  should  be  submitted  to  a  commit- 
tee— a  committee  of  mathematicians, 
sUtlstlclans,  and.  above  all,  weather 
prophets.  It  seems  to  me.  If  we  are  to 
adopt  the  system  proposed  by  Senator 
CAs»of  New  Jersey  that  the  most  im- 
portant person  at  a  convention  would 
not  be  the  keynoter  or  any  of  the  dele- 
gates, but  the  best  weathw  prophet  who 
could  be  found,  the  one  with  the  best 
almanac.  It  would  be  desirable  to  find 
out  in  what  section  of  the  country  there 
appeared  to  be  the  best  prospects  for 
good  voting  weather,  and  select  a  can- 
didate who  would  appeal  to  the  people 
of  that  part  of  the  country. 

Statea  like  South  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota  say  to  their  voters,  "Come  one, 
come  all.  We  want  you  all  to  vote." 
But  suppose,  because  of  some  accident 
of  weather  or  local  circumstances,  they 
do  not  get  to  the  polls.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  says  that,  regardless  of 
the  reascm  why  they  do  not  get  to  the 
polls,  we  should  cut  down  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  vote  for  President  and 
reduce  their  electoral  votes. 

IS  I  correctly  imderstand  the  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  If  it  would  not  operate, 
generally  speaking,  similar  to  the  Rus- 
sian veto  In  the  United  NaUohs.  I  won- 
der if  it  would  not  operate  as  a  veto 
power  in  all  our  electloas.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  understand  the  amendment,  but 
If  I  do,  It  would  operate  In  this  manner. 
The  SUte  of  South  DakoU  goes  Re- 
publican most  of  the  time,  I  am  happy 
to  say.  However,  about  30  or  40  percent 
•  of  its  people  are  Democrats.  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  smartest  thing  for  the 
Democrats  to  do.  under  the  iNX)visions 
of  the  Soiator's  amendment,  would  not 
be  to  stay  at  home.  They  would  not 
win  anyway.  South  Dakota  now  has  4 
votes  to  cast'  In  the  electoral  college.  U 
the  Democrats  In  our  State  were  ta  re- 
main at  home,  would  our  electoral  vote. 


imder  the  proposed  system  not  be  re- 
duced by  30  percent?  Is  this  not  a  new 
way  of  electing  Presidents,  by  absten- 
tion? Is  this  not  what  is  done  occa- 
sionally by  the  splinter  parties  of  Eu- 
rope? They  abstain  from  voting.  We 
would  have  American  citizens  nmnlng 
around  crying  "Nyet,  Nyet."  as  the  Rus- 
sians do  in  the  United  Nations.  They 
would  refuse  to  vote  so  as  to  reduce  the 
vote  Impact  of  the  party  In  the  State 
usually  polling  a  majority. 

Under  the  proposed  system,  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas,  for  example,  would  be  more  ef- 
fective \n  refraining  from  voting  than 
they  would  if  they  were  to  vote.  If  they 
were  to  vote  they  would  lose;  but  if  they 
were  to  refrain  from  voting,  they  would 
curtail  the  power  of  the  majority  and 
reduce  the  electoral  vote. 

I  do  not  believe  our  friend  thought 
this  amendment  through  as  clearly  as 
he  should,  before  offering  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  With 
all  the  unpredictable  elements  and  all 
the  imported  ideas  involved,  I  am  sure 
that  this  proposal  would  not  work  on 
American  soil. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  had 
some  constructive  things  to  say  about 
this  legislation.  Some  of  them,  I  am 
happy  to  report,  were  against  the  pres- 
ent system.  I  ho];>e  that  Senators  will 
not  rush  In  from  the  cloakrooms  and. 
merely  out  of  respect  for  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Jersey,  vote  Ita 
this  amendment,  and  then  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  operate  with  a  kind 
of  electoral  nightmare. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
weather,  and  other  unpredictable  ele- 
ments, under  the  proposed  system  Zo- 
diac experts,  soothsayers,  and  crystal- 
ball  gazers  would  be  the  most  imiMrtant 
people  in  otir  national  conventions.  The 
most  effective  thing  for  a  Democrat  liv- 
ing in  South  Dakota  to  do  would  be  to 
stay  at  home,  because  the  Democrats 
win  only  once  in  20  years  anyway.  If. 
he  were  to  vote,  he  would  lose;  but  If 
he  were  to  remain  at  home,  he  would 
curtail  the  power  of  the  majority.  We 
should  defeat  the  Cas^  amendment  to 
avert  such  a  bizarre  procedure. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute  to  com- 
ment on  1  or  2  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
done  his  very  best  to  blow  up  a  molehill 
into  a  mountain.  To  suggest  that  there 
are  glaring  defects  in  the  amendment 
because  he  can  imagine  circumstances 
under  which  a  natural  catastrophe  would 
keep  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
away  from  the  polls  is  merely  to  indicate 
that  we  are  always  subject  to  natural 
disasters. 

A  defect  of  the  kind  described  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  have 
no  more  impact  If  my  amendment  were 
adopted  than  would  be  the  case  other- 
wise. That  tiny  speck  of  defect,  if  it  be 
one.  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  and  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  com- 
pounded if  the  Daniel  pnHMsal  were  to 
be  adopted  by  way  of  an  actual  restric- 
tion on  the  vote  of  millions  of  people  in 


this  country,  whose  votes  are  counted  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside, 
but  who  would  never  have  a  chance  to 
cast  them. 

I  should  like  to  say  again  that  this  is 
not  a  complicated  amendment.  Every 
Senator  understands  fully  exactly  what  it 
would  do.  It  would  operate  very  simply 
to.«lve  each  State  that  part  of  its  normal 
electoral  vote  which  the  people  actually 
voting  in  that  State  bear  to  the  total 
population  of  the  State  or  to  the  con- 
gressional district,  if  the  so-called  Mimdt 
part  of  the  substitute  were  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  desire  to  take 
further  time.  If  the  opposition  is  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  its 
time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  msrself  1  minute.  Then  I  shall 
srield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  regret  that  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  adopt  an  amendment  dealing 
with  such  a  complicated  subject,  with  so 
many  ramifications  to  it.  without  first 
having  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
give  it  full  consideration. 

*I  understand  the  objective  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  and  I  sympathise 
with  it  in  many  ways.  However,  as  I 
have  baaed  my  opposition  to  the  Daniel 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  the 
State  is  a  unit  and  that  the  State  shall 
have  the  right  to  decide  how  its  electoral 
votes  should  go,  I  cazmot  in,  good  faith 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Therefore,  I  shall 
have  to  vote  against  it.  I  hope  it  will 
be  defeated.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HiU,  ^ 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts yields  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ibe 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask]  to  the  sut>- 
stitute  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Danzxl]  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  other  Senators. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  rolL 
Mr.  CLEMENTS.   I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  E^entucky  [Mr.  BarklstI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Vhb.  Htm- 
PHKXTl.   the  Senator  from   Tennessee 
[Mr.  KxPAUvn].  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoMRONKT].  and  the  Senator 
from  Miontana  [Mr.  Muxrat]  are  absent^ 
on  official  business. 


m 


I 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HxncPHUTj  would 
rote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MoifRoinnr]  has  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MxrmaATj.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIiL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
LiK].  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
FLANDnsl,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  WsLXKS]  are  necessarily  absent. 

the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capi- 
BAKT]  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  ThtsI  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capihart],  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flaivdkss] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  20, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

TEAS— 20 
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AUott 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Bender 

Kuchel 

Pastor* 

Bush 

Lehman 

Potter 

Case,  N.  J. 

llacnuaon 

PurteU 

Douglas 

Uansfleld 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Henalngs 

Morse 

WUey 

ITW 

Neely 

NAT&-e6 

Aiken 

Prear 

Martin.  Pa. 

Anderson 

Pul  bright 

McCarthy 

Barrett 

George 

McClellan 

Beall 

Ooldwater 

McNamara 

Bennett 

Oore 

MUllkln 

Bible 

Green 

Mundt 

Brlcker 

Hayden 

O'Mahoney 

Brldces 

Hickenlooper 

Payne 

Byrd 

Hill 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Holland 

RxisseU 

Case.  8.  Dale 

Hniska 

Baltonstall 

Chaves 

Jenner 

Bchoeppel 

Clements 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Scott 

Cotton 

Johnston,  8.  C 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Smith.  Maine 

Daniel 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Knowland 

Stennls 

Duff 

Laird 

Symington 

Dworahak 

Langer 

Thurmond 

Ea&tland 

Long 

Watklns 

CUender 

Maione 

WUUams 

Enrln 

Martin.  lotm 

Young 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Barkley 

Humphrey 

Thye 

autler 

Kefauver 

Welker     . 

:;apehart 

Monroney 

nandcrs 

Murmy 

So  the  amendment  of  Iff.  Cask  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  Daniel  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  does 
tach  side  have  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
iie  Daniel  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  1  hour  and  25 
ninutes  remaining;  the  Senator  from 
kf  assachusetts  has  1  hour  and  30  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rleld  15  minutes  to  the  <Usting\ilshed 
lenlor  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.HENNINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
o  speak  In  opposition  to  Senate  Joint 
esolutions  proposing  a  eonsUtutlonal 
amendment  to  alter  the  manner  in  which 
he  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Jnited  SUtes  shall  be  elected. 

When  this  matter  was  considered  by 
Jie  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I 
roted  against  the  Joint  resolution.    I  was 

of  the  1  Senators  who  opposed  the 


[^; 


amendment  at  the  time.    I  am  still  op- 
posed to  it. 

I  have  not  spoken  previously  during 
the  debate  on  the  various  proposals  to 
change  the  manner  of  electing  the  Pres- 
iden  and  Vice  President,  not  because  I 
have  not  had  decided  views  on  the 
various  proposals,  but  primarily  because 
I  have  been  engaged  in  extensive  prepa- 
rations for  discussion  of  the  "honest 
elections  bill,"  which  I  trust  the  Senate 
will  soon  consider,  and  the  preparation 
of  separate  views  in  opposition  to  an- 
other radical  proposal  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution— the  Dlrksen  amendment  to 
change  the  power  of  the  President  to 
make  treaties  und  other  international 
agreements. 

I  have  followed  the  debate  very  care- 
fully, and  the  able  Senators  who  have 
spoken  on  both  sides  of  these  questions 
have  presented  very  forceful  arguments 
for  their  respective  positions.  There  are 
some  very  basic  considerations  which 
moved  me  to  oppose  this  amendment 
originally.  Under  the  proposal  to  divide 
the  electoral  vote  of  each  State  propor- 
tionately in  accordance  with  the  popular 
vote  cast  in  that  State,  the  result  would 
be  to  increase  even  further  the  dispro- 
portionate influence  that  onall  one-party 
States  in  the  South,  the  Northwest,  and 
in  New  England  already  have  in  choos- 
ing the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Under  the  proposal 
to  divide  the  electoral  vote  of  each  State 
in  accordance  with  the  plurality  vote 
cast  In  congressional  district,  the  result 
would  in  some  instances  be  similar  to  the 
present  system,  except  that  the  unit 
would  be  a  congressional  district  rather 
than  a  State.  In  other  situations,  the 
result  would  not  vary  from  the  present 
practice.  Under  the  compromise  amend- 
ment which  is  being  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute. State  legislatures  would  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  the  manner  of  appor- 
tioning the  electoral  votes  of  a  State. 
This  compounds  the  bad  features  of  both 
proposals,  neither  of  which  taken  alone 
woulQ  be  as  bad  as  the  compromise. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  con- 
tended that  the  present  system  Is  per- 
fect. We  all  know  that  the  present 
practice  works  far  differently  than  the 
original  ideas  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
when  they  created  the  electoral  college 
under  the  Constitution.  The  fact  that 
the  present  constitutional  arrangement 
for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  is  Imperfect  and  should  be 
changed  to  bring  it  into  closer  conformity 
with  democratic  processes  by  no  means 
argues  that  the  Senate  should  pass  the 
present  amendments. 

Senators  have  said  that  the  present 
system  is  unfair  because  under  it  the 
States  having  large  populations,  and 
therefore  larger  electoral  vptes.  become 
pivoUl  In  determining  the  election  of  a 
President.  This  is  true,  but  it  Is  in  these 
SUtes,  as  well  as  in  aU  SUtes  where  the 
elections  are  closely  contested  and  a  two- 
party  system  of  government  really  pre- 
vails, that  our  American  democracy  func- 
tions in  the  manner  whleh\we  point  to 
with  pride.  I\)rtunately  most  of  our 
SUtes,  and  most  of  the  people  living  In 
the  United  SUtes.  enjoy  the  checks  and 
balances  of  two-party  rule.   I  xnight  say 


to  my  colleagues  that  if  one-party  rule 
were  generally  in  vogue  throughout  the 
country,  even  though  with  different 
parties  in  different  States,  our  Govern- 
ment would  be  unsuble  and  chaotic.  We 
should  do  what  we  can  to  esUblish  a 
two-party  system  of  government  in 
every  SUte.  The  proposed  amendmenU 
move  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is 
quite  clear  when  the  proposals  are  ex- 
amined carefully  that  the  resulto  would 
be  that  small  one-party  SUtes  in  both 
the  North  and  the  South  would  increase 
their  power  and  influence  In  the  election 
of  the  President  and  in  the  councils  of 
the  Nation.  Under  our  present  constitu- 
tional system,  these  States  probably  al- 
ready have  more  power  than  they  should 
have  in  a  country  founded  essentially  on 
democratic  principles.  The  able  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas] 
yesterday,  by  means  of  his  sUtistical 
Ubles.  showed  quite  convincingly  that  a 
voter  in  South  Dakota,  imdejLOur  present 
system,  has  many  times  the  presidential 
voting  strength  of  a  voter  in  New  York 
or  California  or  Texas. 

No,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  retro- 
gress; let  us  move  in  such  a  direction 
that  a  voter  in  New  York  or  California 
or  South  Carolina  or  Maine  will  have  the' 
same  influence  on  the  election  of  the 
President  as  will  the  voter  in  any  of  the 
other  SUtes.  The  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, if  we  wish  to  move  in  a  direction  of 
national  unity  and  democratic  equality, 
is  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  popular  vote.  Under  that  system 
every  vote  wotild  be  equal.  There  would 
be  equality  under  one  nation.  But  the 
Senate  has  already  rejected  the  amend- 
ments providing  for  direct  elections  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  This 
reform  will  have  to  abide  the  future. 

In  the  past  I  have  again  and  again 
expressed  my  great  relucUnce  to  any 
altering  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  without  the  most  extensive  study 
of  the  proposed  item  of  possible  improve- 
ment. I  also  am  reluctant  to  alter  it  in 
the  absence  of  any  widespread  public 
demand.  Written  by  some  of  the  ablest 
men  ever  gathered  together  in  any  legis- 
lative assembly  for  the  unique  and  revo- 
lutionary purpose  of  assuring,  above  all 
else,  the  liberties  of  our  people,  this  docu- 
ment has  worked  well. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  direct  election 
of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Vice  President  by  popular  vote  is  the 
one  change  In  our  basic  election  law 
which  is  most  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  our  times  and  the  democratic  temper 
of  our  people.  This  method,  which  is  the 
method  by  which  we  Americans  tflect  our 
mayors,  our  8UU  legislatures,,  our  gov- 
ernors, and  our  national  RepresenUtives 
and  Senators,  appears  to  be  the  most 
democratic  and,  therefore,  the  fairest 
and  best  method  of  all  that  have  so  far 
been  laid  before  us  of  electing  the 
NaUon's  President  and  Vice  President. 

But  In  coming  to  this  conclusion  I  am 
very  conscious  of  the  drastic  and  radical 
nature  of  this  proposal.  It  is.  Indeed.  » 
long  step  toward  pure  democracy,  and 
a  long  step  away  from  those  Ideas  of  % 
republican  form  of  government  of  lim- 
ited powers,  organized  through  a  Fed- 
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eral  union  of  SUtes,  which  were  held 
by  those  men  who  framed  our  Consti- 
tution. It  is  traveling  a  great  distance 
from  that  idea  of  a  Federal  imlon.  be- 
cause of  which  the  Senate  is  in  existence, 
with  its  idea  of  equality  of  two  votes  . 
for  every  SUte,  regardless  of  size  or 
population. 

Whether  the  people  of  the  smaller 
SUtes.  who  now  have  a  greater  power 
in  the  election  of  a  President  than  they 
would  have  in  any  natiomd  election  by 
the  votes  of  individual  citizens,  would 
be  willing  to  surrender  their  powers  to 
the  people  of  the  larger  SUtes  remains 
to  be  seen.  Their  represenUtives  in  the 
Senate  have  today  said  "No,"  but  if  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  by  popu- 
lar vote  might  seem  to  miliUte  against 
their  interests,  so  also  the  alternative 
methods  which  are  being  proposed  now 
would,  as  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by 
the  able  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kkknbdt]  cerUinly  mili- 
tate against  the  interests  of  other  seg- 
ments of  the  Nation's  people.  Some  of 
these  proposals  would  even  nullify  the 
power  of  great  urban  populations  to  in- 
fluence the  election  of  a  President,  ele- 
vate and  magnify  the  power  of  small 
sparsely  settled  SUtes  beyond  all 
reason. 

There  is  no  absolutely  perfect  method 
of  assuring  the  people's  will  in  govern- 
ment under  any  election  system  within 
this  pountry.  The  direct  poll,  which 
tallies  majorities,  pluralities,  and  mi- 
norities by  counting  the  votes,  may  cer- 
tainly'produce  a  minority  victor.  The 
people's  vote  itself,  so  Ion;  as  the  peo- 
ple wish  to  reUin  a  constitutional 
government,  to  protect  the  rights  of 
minorities,  and  thereby  to  assure  liberty 
for  all,  is  only  a  partial  expression  of 
all  the  people's  will  on  any  single  occa- 
sion. Our  Government  is  really  de- 
signed to  be  one  of  popular  self-govern- 
ment, coupled  with  popular  self-re- 
straint, and  therefore  has  to  move  by 
a  series  of  compromises,  which  some- 
times may  seem  to  be  illogical. 

The  three  general  proposals  that  have 
been  put  forward  in  the  Senate  would 
aM  leave  the  smaller  SUtes  overrepre- 
scnted  in  the  electoral  vote  as  they  are 
today,  and  would  give  the  Democratic 
Party  an  advanUge  until  a  real  Republi- 
can Party  was  organized  in  the  Solid 
South.  These  proposals  would  reverse 
the  existing  pattern  of  -  presidential 
campaigns,  so  that  each  party  would 
concentrate  lU  efforU  on  building  up  iU 
vote  toUl  in  SUtes  where  it  has  an  as- 
sured majority,  rather  than  fighting  for 
a  smaller  advanUge  In  the  larger  and 
more  populous  SUtes.  While  they  would 
reduce  the  power  of  splinter  parties  that 
ri:-e  occasionally  In  the  larger  SUtes,  by 
forcing  them  to  operate  on  a  national 
scale,  they  would  give  sox^e  advantage 
to  splinter  parties  organized  by  regional 
grouping,  like  the  BUtes  Rights  Party 
of  1948. 

Now,  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Yet  I  cannot  believe 
it  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  my  country 
as  a  whole  that  additional  weight  in  the 
entire  governmental  process  of  the 
United  BUtes  should  be  given  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  beyond  that  which  It 


now  possesses  as  a  party  because  of  one- 
party  rule  in  a  few  of  our  SUtes. 

I  do  not  share  the  distrust  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  large  communities  which  has 
been  voiced  here  by  several  of  my  most 
respected  colleagues.  I  have  always  had 
a  profound  admiration  for  a  great 
American  sUtesman  named  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  was  willing  to  trust  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

As  for  this  particular  amendment 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Daniel-Mimdt-Thurmond  amendment,  I 
must  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  'that 
it  is  an  attempt  ieit  national  genyman- 
dering  on  a  wholesale  scale,  the  ^ke  of 
yth'icYi  has  never  before  been  seen  tn  this 
country.  It  would  deprive  city  voters 
of  any  fair  share  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  a  move  by  thinly 
populated,  one-party  SUtes  in  the  South 
and  West  and  New  England  to  dominate 
presidential  elections.y  If  it  is  adopted, 
more  elections  would  be  thrown  into 
Congress  than  this  Nation  ever  has  seen 
before.  By  offering  SUtes  alternative 
methods  of  electing  a  President,  it  opens 
the  door  to  all  kinds  of  political  skul- 
duggery. 

Take  the  election  of  1800,  for  insUnce. 
The  Federalist  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  were  John  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pincloiey,  of  South  Carolina.    The  Dem- 
ocratic-Republican candidates  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  were  Thomas 
Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  and  Aaron  Burr, 
of  New  York.    When  the  ballots  were 
counted  on  February  11, 1801,  in  the  elec- 
toral coltege,  it  was  shown  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  had  each  re- 
ceived  73   votes.    Sixty-five  had  been 
cast  for  Adams;  64  were  cast  for  Plnck- 
ney,  and  there  was   1  for  John  Jay. 
Therefore,  the  election  was  thrown  into 
the  Federalist- dominated  House  of  lElep- 
resenUtives.    A   deadlock   followed.    A 
Federalist  caucus  decided  to  hajck.  Aaron 
Burr.    Hamilton,     however,     regarded 
Jefferson  as  the  lesser  evil  and  used  his 
influence  to  break  the  deadlock.    It  has 
been  supposed  that  Jefferson  made  cer- 
Uin  commitments  to  the  Federalists,  but 
there  is  no  reliable  evidence  supporting 
this  view.    On  the  36th  ballot,  Jefferson 
was  chosen  President  by  10  SUtes,  each 
SUte  having  1  vote.    Burr  was  elected 
Vice  President 

The  election  demonstrated  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  machinery  provided  by  the 
Constitution  for  selecting  the  President. 
To  prevent  a  similar  situation  in  the 
electoral  college,  the  12th  amendment 
was  proposed  by  Congress  In  1803,  and 
ratified  in  1804.  It  provided  for  sepa- 
rate balloting  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Yet  this  reform  was  not  sufBcient  to 
assure  to  the  country  that  a  presidential 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  would  be  elected  to  that  high 

Another  disputed  election  occurred  in 
1876.  In  this  election,  Tllden  received  a 
popular  rote  margin  of  250.000.  Be 
carried  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut. Indiana,  and  apparently  the  South; 
but  Republican  headquarters  refused  to 
concede  his  election  on  the  ground'that 


the  returns  were  in  dispute  In  Florida, 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Oregon. 
Without  these  electoral  votes,  Tilden. 
with  184,  would  be  one  short  of  the  nec- 
essary majority.  On  December  6,  1876, 
two  sete  of  electoral  returns  were  re- 
ported from  the  4  disputed  SUtes.    In 

3  Southern  SUtes,  Republican  election 
IxMtrds  threw  out  sufficient  Tllden  votes, 
on  the  ground  of  irregularities,  to  certify 
his  Republican  opponent,  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes.  In  Oregon,  which  the  Republi- 
cans had  tmquestionably  carried,  the 
Democratic  governor,  violating  Oregon 
law,  disqualified  one  Republican  elector 
and  certified  a  Democrat  in  his  place. 

The  Constitution  offered  no  clear 
guide  for  this  disputed  election  in  1876. 
Therefore,  to  break  the  alam^ng  dead- 
lock. Congress  set  up  an  Electoral  Cmn-^ 
mission  consisting  of  5  Mem^rs  of  the 
House  and  5  of  the  Senate  and  5  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Four  of  the  Jus- 
tices were  designated  in  the  bill:  2  Re- 
publicans and  2  Democrate.  The  House 
selected  3  Democrats  and  2  Republicans. 
The  Senate  picked  3  Republicans  and  2 
Democrats.  The  15th  member,  the  5th 
Justice,  was  to  be  selected  by  t^e  other 

4  Justices,  with  the  tacit  undersUnding 
that  Justice  David  Davis,  an  Independ- 
ent, would  be  chosen.  Bui,  owing  to  his 
election  by  the  Illinois  SUte  Legislatxue 
to  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  Davis  was 
replaced  by  Justice  Bradley,  a  Republi- 
can. Under  pressxire  from  Republican 
politicians.  Justice  Bradley,  who  had  first 
written  an  opinion  favoring  Tilden, 
switohed  to  the  Hayes'  side.  Deciding 
by  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  along  straight  party 
lines,  not  to  go  behind  the  lines  and 
investigate  the  count  in  each  disputed 
SUte.  the  Commission  awarded  the  vote 
in  Rorida  to  Hayes,  and  later  gave  simi- 
lar decisions  for  the  3  remaining  SUtes. 
Hayes  was  therefore  declared  elected. 

The  support  of  southern  Democrate 
for  the  Sectoral  Commission's  decision 
was  the  result  of  Republican  promises  to 
appoint  at  least  one  southerner  to  the 
Cabinet:  to  withdraw  Federal  troops 
from  the  South;  and  to  make  subsUntial 
appropriations  for  southern  internal  im- 
provements. In  other  words,  the  election 
of  Hayes  to  the  Presidency  was  the  result 
of  a  political  deal,  rather  than  the  result 
of  a  national  election. 

But,  to  turn  again  to  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  one  outsUnding  evil 
remains  in  it.  The  residente  of  our 
growing  American  cities,  under-repre- 
sented everjrwhere  in  the  legislative  i>roc- 
esses  of  government,  would  lose'Uielr  last 
remaining  Influence — that  of  a  weighted 
power  to  make  their  force  felt  in  the 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

As  one  commenUtor  well  pointed  out, 
this  is  electoral  reform  in  reverse  and 
"turns  a  sensible  and  needed  reform  Into 
a  mishmash."  The  country  woald  have 
no  tmif  orm  way  of  counting  electoral 
votes.  Legislatures  could  be  exi^eted  to 
shift  from  one  method  to  another  from 
time  to  time,  as  political  exigenciee 
might  dictote. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  return  briefly  to 
my  relucUnt  decision  to  advocate  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  V\ot  FrtA' 
dent  tqr  the  people  of  this  country,  in 
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•pit*  of  my  rcTgrence  for  the  Oonctlta- 
tlon  and  injr  belief  In  the  value  of  »  Fed* 
eral  Union,  with  •  national  goremment 
of  limited  power*.  I  do  not  hold  that  all 
human  wladom  died  with  the  Founder* 
of  thle  Republic.  But  I  find  great  in- 
spiratkm  oecasionally  in  reading  the 
words  of  some  of  those  great  men  who 
wrote  the  fundamental  charter  of  all 
our  liberties.  This  tells  me  what  they 
were  trying  to  do  under  the  conditions  in 
which  they  lired,  and  sometimes  tells  me 
what  I  might  better  do  in  my  own  time, 
many  jrears  later,  under  dlHerent  con- 
ditions. 

I  find  a  common  purpose  in  that 
mighty  work  to  which  those  Founding 
Forefathers  of  ours  dedicated  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  honor.  They 
were  absorbed  by  the  conquest  of  tsrran- 
ny.  They  were  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  as  they  saw  it.  I  hope  we  all 
may  be  so  absorbed  and  so  dedicated.  It 
was  because  of  that  scholarly  dedication 
of  theirs  that  they  set  up  the  complicated 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  imique  to 
the  Constitution  of  this  country,  so  that 
the  people  within  it  might  be  free  from 
tyrannies,  and  live  as  equal  citizens  con- 
cerning their  rights  under  law.  That 
great  task  which  they  began  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished. 

These  great  men  were  practical  men 
of  politics,  as  well  as  philosophers  and 
statesmen.  As  they  drafted  the  CopsU- 
tution.  they  were  fully  aware  that  it  had 
to  be  ratified  by  13  States,  then  sovereign, 
if  there  was  to  be  any  national  Govern- 
ment. It  is  generally  agreed.  I  believe, 
that  James  Madison  is  the  greatest  au- 
thority on  the  way  they  went  about 
constnicting  this  Government,  devoted 
to  freedom. 

In  his  Federalist  paper.  No.  39,  Mr. 
Madison  wrote  as  follows: 

In  order  to  aacertaln  the  real  character  of 
the  Oovemment.  It  may  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  foundations  on  which  It  la 
to  be  eatabliahed;  to  the  aourcea  from  which 
Its  ordinary  powers  are  to  be  drawn;  to  the 
operation  of  those  powers,  to  the  extent  of 
them:  and  to  the  authority  by  which  fu- 
ture change*  In  the  Ooyernment  are  to  be 
Introduced.  •  •  •  (These  were  to  Include 
constitutional  amendments)  •  •  •  The  Con- 
sUtuUon  Is  to  be  founded  on  the  assent  and 
ratification  of  the  people.  •  •  •  Not  as  In- 
dividuals composing  one  entire  Nation,  but 
as  composing  the  Independent  States  to 
which  they  belong.  •  •  •  The  act.  therefore. 
esUbllahlng  the  Constitution  will  not  be  a 
national,  but  a  Federal  act  •  •  •  It  Is  to 
result  neither  from  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Union,  nor  from  that  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States.  It  must  result  from 
the  unanimous  assent  of  the  several  States 
that  are  parties  to  it.  Were  the  people  re- 
garded In  this  transaction  as  forming  one 
Nation,  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States  would  bind  the 
minority.  •  •  •  Xach  State.  In  ratifying  the 
Conatltutlon.  Is  considered  as  a  sovereign 
body.  •  •  •  In  this  relation,  then,  the  new 
Constitution  will,  if  established,  be  a  Fed- 
eral, and  not  a  national  Constitution.  •  •  • 
The  House  of  Representatives  will  derive 
Ita  powers  from  the  people  of  America;  and 
the  people  will  be  represented  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  on  the  same  principle,  as 
they  are  in  the  legislature  of  a  particular 
State.  So  far  the  Oovernment  la  national, 
not  Federal. 

The  Senata.  on  the  other  hand.  wlU  de- 
rive Its  powers  from  the  States,  as  political 
and  coequal  societies;  and  these  will  be  rep- 


iit«d  on  the  prtodple  c€  equality  to  the 
Senate,  as  they  now  are  In  the  existing  Con- 
gr— .  So  far,  the  Oovernment  la  Federal, 
not  national.  The  esecuUve  power  wUl  be 
derived  from  a  very  compound  source.  The 
Immediate  election  of  the  President  (by 
electors)  Is  to  be  made  by  the  States  In  their 
political  characters.  The  votes  allotted  te 
them  are  in  a  compoimd  ratio,  which  con- 
siders them  partly  as  distinct  coequal  so- 
cieties, partly  as  unequal  members  of  the 
same  society.  From  this  aspect  of  the  Oov- 
ernment, It  appears  to  be  of  a  mixed  char- 
acter, preeenting  at  least  as  many  Federal  aa 
national  features.  •  •  •  As  It  relates  to  the 
operation  of  government  •  •  •  the  Consti- 
tution *  •  •  falls  under  the  national,  not  the 
Federal,  character  •  •  •  the  operaUon  of  the 
Oovernment  on  the  people,  in  their  individ- 
ual capacities,  in  its  ordinary  and  most  es- 
sential proceedings,  may.  on  the  whckle.  des- 
ignate it.  In  this  relation,  a  national  govern- 
ment. 

•  •  •  It  changes  Ita  aspect  again  •  •  •  in 
relation  to  the  extant  of  ita  powers.  The 
Idea  of  a  national  government  Involved  In 
it  •  •  •  an  indefinite  supremacy  over  all 
persons  and  things,  so  far  as  they  are  ob- 
Jecta  of  lawful  government.  Among  a  peo- 
ple consolidated  into  one  nation,  this  su- 
premacy is  completely  vested  in  the  national 
legislature  *  •  *.  In  thU  relation,  then,  the 
proposed  government  cannot  be  deemed  a 
national  one;  since  its  Jurisdiction  extands 
to  certain  enumerated  objecta  only,  and 
leaves  to  the  several  States  a  residuary  and 
Inviolable  sovereignty  over  all  other  objects. 

This  Government  of  ours.  then,  as 
Mr.  Madison  saw  it.  was  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  a  national  government  and 
a  Federal  union  of  sovereign  States.  It 
is  as  such  a  government  that  it  has  long 
survived.  The  question  of  the  electoral 
process  which  we  are  rfi-'sc^tMtng  is  one 
of  balance  of  powers. 

The  application  of  the  Federal  prin- 
ciple of  equal  representation  of  coequal 
States— both  large  and  small— sUll 
stands  in  this  Senate.  I  hope  it  may 
stand  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  any  reform  in  our  electoral 
process  in  the  matter  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President,  we  should  in- 
creasingly trust  the  people  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  and  let  their  election  be  by 
the  simplest  and  most  direct  way  possi- 
ble. I  do  not  know  whether  we  can 
achieve  this  result  at  this  time.  But 
I  would  be  against  any  such  constitu- 
tional amendment  as  would  move  away 
from  that  goal  toward  greater  repre- 
sentation In  the  presidential  election  by 
States  with  small  population. 

At  this  juncture.  I  hold  that  one  cir- 
cumstance is  most  fortunate.  There  is 
no  overwhelming  popular  demand  that 
we  act  in  this  matter  at  all.  Sometimes 
in  the  absence  of  such  popular  demand 
it  may  be  better  to  be  guilty  of  Inaction 
than  of  rushing  into  some  half-baked 
solution  of  a  national  problem  which 
will  leave  us  in  a  worse  condiUon  than 
we  were  in  before  the  solution.  On  the 
whole,  our  people  have  been  able  to  elect 
majority  Presidents,  or  at  least  plurality 
Presidents,  even  under  our  antiquated 
and  obviously  faulty  system  of  the  elec- 
toral college.  If  I  could  have  the  op- 
portunity of  voting  for  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  Senate  did  a 
short  time  ago.  I  would  vote  for  it.  as  I 
did;  but  I  propose  to  vote  against  any 


other  proposed  solution  to  this  exceed- 
ingly difBcult  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  following  my  re- 
marks an  article  written  by  Mr.  Walter 
Lippmann.  from  the  Washington  Poet 
and  Times  Herald  of  today,  styled  Invi- 
tation to  Confusion. 

Therwlwing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

There  U  at  present  strong  support  !n  Cton- 
grees  for  a  variety  of  eonstltuttonal  reforms, 
all  of  which  have  to  do  with  the  Presidency. 
The  Senata  will  be  voUng  thU  week  on  sev- 
eral  amendmenU  dealing  with  the  electoral 
college  and  how  ttve  popular  vota  for  Presi- 
dent should  be  counted.  There  Is  In  the 
background  the  revised  version  of  the  old 
Brlcker  amendment  to  limit  the  treaty- 
making  powers  of  the  National  Oovernment. 
And  there  are  In  the  works  a  number  of  bills 
to  clear  up  the  unsettled  questions  of  what 
happens  if  the  Preeldent  is  disabled. 

Of  these  three  subjects.  It  may  fairly  be 
said  that  only  on  the  last  one  Is  it  both  desir- 
able and  urgent  to  act  now.  The  Brlcker 
amendment  Is  not  only  not  needed,  but 
might  well  prove  extremely  embarraasing  to 
the  President.  As  for  the  reform  of  the 
electoral  college  systam,  the  fact  Is  that 
though  a  theoreUcal  case  can  be  made  for 
reform,  there  Is  no  agreement  among  the 
reformers  on  what  the  reform  should  be. 

The  leading  proposal  now  before  the  Sen- 
ata, the  so-called  Danlel-Mundt  amendment, 
proves  on  ita  face  that  Congress  is  not  ready 
to  deal  with  the  quesUon.  This  amendment 
would  not  InsUtuta  a  new  system  of  voting 
for  President.  It  only  sounds  as  If  It  might 
if  one  doee  not  look  at  It  carefully.  All  that 
It  really  doee  W  to  Invito  each  of  the  «•  Stata 
legislatures  to  do  what  thoee  legislatures 
have  now.  and  have  always  had.  the  right 
and  power  to  do.  The  Danlel-Mundt  amend- 
ment Is  not  in  fact  what  it  purporta  to  be.^ 
a  new  and  better  systam  of  elecUng  th« 
President. 

It  offers  each  Stata  legislature  a  choice  of 
systams.  Senator  Danixl.  in  section  a.  offers 
each  Stata  legUlature  the  right— which  It 
already  possesses — to  order  the  electoral  vota 
divided  among  the  three  leading  candidates 
in  proportion  to  the  popular  vota.  Senator 
MuNDT.  In  section  3.  offers  each  Stata  legis- 
lature the  right — which  It  has  always  had. 
and  has  in  fact  at  times  used— to  let  the' 
electors  be  chosen  like  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives—two St  large  and  the  rest  by  con- 
gressional districts.  Senator  Mrmrr  also  of- 
fers the  Stata  leirtsi "turf's — though  nothing 
Is  said  about  It— the  right  Ui  keep  the  general 
ticket  systalh  provided  they  also  elect  their 
Representatives  st  lar^e. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  as  to  how  the 
popular  vota  shaU  be  counted,  the  one  and 
only  thing  the  amendment  changes  is  to 
prohibit  a  State  from  electing  ita  repreeenta- 
tives  by  districts  and  lu  electors  on  a  gen- 
eral ticket.  If  the  State  wanted  to  have 
the  general  ticket  system  for  electors  It 
would— like  New  Mexico  and  Worth  Dakota 
today — have  to  elect  Ita  Congressmen  on  a 
general  ticket.  The  tamptaUon  to  do  Just 
that  would  be  strong,  especially  in  the  small- 
er States,  because  with  all  the  electoral  votes 
counted  as  a  unit,  the  State  has  a  greater 
Impact  on  the  choice  of  a  President.  The 
best  proof  of  this  is  that  for  more  than  a 
century  all  the  States  have  voluntarily  ad- 
hered to  the  general  ticket  system.  The 
reason  they  have  adhered  to  It  Is  that  this 
system  gives  them  their  greatest  political 
weight. 

Whataver  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
Daniel  reform,  the  Mundt  reform,  or  any  of 
the  other  propoeed  reforms,  nothing  can  be 
said  In  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
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to  Invite  aaeh  StaU  lagisuture  to 
before  each  pt— Wlsiitlrt  ileetloa  bow  li  win 
have  the  popular  vota  in  Its  State  oounted. 
That,  bowew.  Is  what  tb*  DuUel-Muadt 
amendment  raally  does.  It  «l>cldM  nothing. 
It  merely  Invltas  and  Incltas  tha  majority 
party  In  aach  BUta  laglslatura  to  tinkar 
with  the  system  In  order  to  help  shape  the 
result  of  the  election. 

Thus  the  system  of  electing  Presidents, 
which  la  now  stable  and  uniform  by  general 
consent  throughout  tbe  Ifatlon.  would  be- 
come variabla  add  unaattled.  A  doae  na- 
tional election  oould  ooom  to  depend  on 
whether  a  particular  Stata  legislature  had 
for  that  election  pickad  one  system  rathar 
than  another. 

Congreaa  la  qulta  evidently  not  ready  to 
propose  a  reform  of  the  electoral  system. 
For  what  Is  now  before  It  In  the  Danlel- 
Mundt  amendment  Is  In  fact  an  elaborata 
pretanae.  It  covers  what  ks  simply  a  passing 
of  the  buck  to  tbe  4S  State  legtelaturea. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  a  very 
fine  statement.  I  think  he  has  clarified 
greatly  the  debate  on  the  question.  His 
statement  was  highly  regarded  by  all  of 
us.       

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  very  much  for  bis 
complimentary  remarks,  undeserved  as 
they  are.  and  ooming  from  one  who  has 
borne  the  burden  of  the  battle,  as  he 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
have.  We  are  all  indebted  to  both  of 
those  Senators  and  to  other  Senators  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  country,  and  for  having  kept  the 
debate  statesmianlike  and  at  a  very  high 
level. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  share  his  view  of  the 
contribution  which  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!. 
Anyone  who  reads  in  the  Concsxssiokal 
Rkcord  the  speech  delivered  on  yester- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
who  studies  the  tables  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  submitted  at  that  time,  will 
learn  more  about  political  life  in  Amer- 
ica than  he  could  ever  learn  from  read- 
ing any  book  I  know.  I  think  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  won- 
derfully comprehensive,  and  gave  great 
illumination  not  only  to  this  problem 
but  also  to  an  related  political  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  inquire  whether 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  DaniclI 
desires  to  speak  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  A  Uttle  later  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Veiy  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  support  what 
has  been  said  about  the  hiadvisability 
of  having  the  Senate  adopt  the  pro- 
posed substitute.  It  combines  two  plans, 
each  of  which  I  think  is  completely  un- 
accepUble.  at  heart,  to  the  supporters  of 
the  other  plan. 

The  Danlel-Mundt  substitute,  which 
includes  the  Mundt  district  system,  the 
system  which  I  believe  would  be  the  plan 
that  most  of  the  SUtes  would  accept, 
would  in  my  opinion  bring  about  a 
denial  of  the  popular  will.  For  example, 
if  the  SUtes  had  accepted  the  Mundt 
district  system,  hi  1952,  although  Eisen- 
hower carried  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
the  Democrats  would  have  received  a 
majority  of  Tennessee's  electoral  votes. 
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In  1948.  although  the  Democratf  ciur- 
rled  California.  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  the 
Repablleans  would  have  won  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes  of  thoee  States. 
In  1924,  the  Republicans  carried  Ken- 
tucky; bat  under  the  Mundt  dlstr^ 
system,  the  Democrats  would  have  won 
a  majority  of  Kentucky's  electoral  votes. 

In  the  final  results  of  the  1954  con- 
gressional election  In  States  outside  of 
the  South,  the  Democrats  won  over  the 
Republicans,  in  the  popular  vote.  But 
the  Republicans  obtained  58  more  con- 
gressional seats  than  did  the  Democrats. 
If  that  election  had  been  a  presidential 
election,  under  the  Mundt  plan  the 
Democrats'  popular  margin  in  the  North 
would  have  resulted  in  a  tremendous 
electoral  deficit.  In  the  12  States  with 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  a  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate  who  re- 
ceived the  same  votes  as  those  received 
in  those  States  by  the  congressional 
candidates  in  1954  would  have  failed  to 
win  the  popular  vote,  but  would  have 
been  able  to  win  a  clear  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes. 

BCr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFnCER  (Mr. 
BCansfikls  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
States  would  be  forced  to  turn  to  the 
Mundt  proposal,  when  we  see  what  could . 
have  happened  as  recently  as  the  last 
presidential  election.  If  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  had  used  the  Mundt  pro- 
posal, all  its  Sectoral  votes  would  have 
gone  to  Eisenhower.  Then  Tiouislana  in 
self-defense  would  have  felt  compelled 
to  adopt  the  Mundt  proposal  as  welL 
So,  instead  of  dividing  the  Iioulsiana 
electoral  votes  52  percent  for  Mr.  Stev- 
enson to  48  percent  for  liir.  Eisenhower, 
the  votes  would  have  probably  been 
about  8  for  Mr.  Stevenson  and  2  for 
Mr.  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Exactly.  In  all  the 
so-called  one-party  States,  the  State  leg- 
islature, which  is  contained  by  that 
party,  would  have  arranged  the  congres- 
sional districts  in  such  a  way  that  the 
votes  for  the  other  party  would  be  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State,  and  thus 
would  be  a  minority  in  each  district. 
The  same  result  would  occur  in  a  presi- 
dential election,  insofar  as  voting  is 
concerned. 

So  I  do  not  think  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement would  permit  a  minority  to 
have  a  stronger  vote  than  minorities 
have  today. 

We  realize  the  gerrymandering  which 
occurs  In  the  state  of  Georgia  and  the 
State  of  Texas, and  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. For  example,  in  the  State  of 
Texas  there  is  one  district — that  in  Har- 
ris County— which  has  one-sixth  ofrthe 
State  population,  even  though  there  are 
-  22  conffressional  districts  in  all.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
one  candidate  win  the  popular  vote;  but 
under  the  Mundt  district  plan  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote  would  be  woa 
by  another  candidate. 

Mr.  LONG.    Yes. 


Ur.  KEWNEUY.  So  Z  think  that 
would  ha|»pen  eonslstently.  and  I  do  not 
think  that  wouU  really  be  an  improve- 
ment over  the  present  system. 

Insofar  as  the  Daniel  proportional  vot- 
ing system  is  concerned — which  I  think 
perhaps  would  be  more  satisfactmr,  hut 
stOl  not  sQffleientty  satlsf actory — ^in  1948, 
under  that  system,  although  Dewey  car- 
ried New  Ydrk,  New  Jersey,  Pcnnsyl-1 
vania,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  • 
the  electoral  votes  he  received  for  carry- 
ing those  six  States  would  not  have  been 
as  great  as  Mr.  Truman's  electoral  votes 
for  carrying  the  State  of  Georgia,  even 
though  as  among  those  seven  States 
combined.  Mr.  Dewey  liad  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  vote. 

If  we  apply  the  Mundt  system  to  an 
past  iMresidential  elections,  we  find  that 
one  minority  President.  Harrison,  in 
1888 — ^wouM  not  have  been  elected:  but 
3  minority  Presidents  would  have  been 
elected,  instead  of  the  3  majority  Presi- 
dents V7ho  in  thoee  jrears  to<A  office. 

I  think  both  of  these  plans  would 
throw  a  large  share  of  the  elections  into 
Congress — ^which  I  think  would  c<ni8ti- 
tute  a  further  step  away  from  direct 
popular  elections.  In  9  of  the  past  19 
presidential  elections,  if  these  plans  had 
been  in  effect,  no  candidate  would  have 
received  mxat  than  50  percent  of  the 
electcval  vote.  In  four  of  those  elec- 
tions, the  Republican  candidate  would 
have  received  a  majority,  but  the  Sec- 
tion would  have  been  thrown  into  Con- 
gress anyway. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENljTEDY.  Yes.  First,  let  me 
say  that  I  w^  Just  referring  to  the  situ- 
ation under  the  Daniel  amendment 
calling  for  50  percent. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  Senatw  from 
Massachusetts  realize  that  the  amend- 
ment as  adopted  provides  for  45  percent? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  would  say  to 
tbe  Senator  from  Texas  that  it  has  been 
difficult  for  me  to  keep  up  with  the 
changes  in  his  amendment;  I  have  been 
able  to  do  so  only  as  the  result  of  con- 
siderable effort.  The  amendment,  as  re- 
ported, called  for  40  percent.  Then  the 
Senator  from  Texas  modified  it,  so  as 
to  provide  for  50  percent.  Then,  a  few 
hours  ago,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina moved,the  figure  back  to  45  percent. 
It  seems  to  me  that  thoee  who  wrote  the,  ^ 
Constitution  gave  a  little  more  time  to 
the  constitutional  provisions  than  Sen- 
ators today  have,  in  determining  what 
the  correct  figure  should  be. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  realize  that  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  provides  for 
45  percent? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Yes;  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  the  important 
thing;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  I  think  the  im- 
portant thing  is  for  us  to  determine  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas  when  he  first  preferred  40  percent, 
and  when  he  subsequently  preferred  50 
percent,  and  when  later  he  preferred  45 
I)ercent.  In  all  fairness,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  should  explain  what  led 
to  those  varying  decisions,  so  we  can 
Judge  which  is  best. 
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Ifr.  Z>ANIEL.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
explain  that.  I  submitteci  first,  the  so- 
caUed  Lodge-Ooesett  amendment;  and. 
as  then  submitted,  it  was  exactly  in  the 
same  form  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  1950. 

In  1960.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
40-percent  requirement  was  placed  in  the 
amendment,  instead  of  a  majority-vote 
requirement.  In  our  committee,  it  was 
shown  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  reduce 
the  requirement  so  low  after  we  amended 
the  resolution  to  provide  that  the  votes 
for  only  the  highest  three  candidates 
would  be  coimted.  We  felt  we  could  go 
back  to  the  majority  system,  idid  that 
would  protect  us  against  throwing  elec- 
tions into  the  Congress. 

However,  upon  further  study  and  upon 
hearing  the  very  able  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Blassachusetts  and  other 
able  arguments  which  were  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  we  conceded  that 
probably  we  would  be  making  a  mistake 
if  we  did  not  require  at  least  45  percent, 
instead  of  a  majority.  As  was  explained 
earUer  today,  since  1860— even  imder  the 
proportional  method  of  counting  the 
votes — no  election  would  have  been 
thrown  into  the  Congress,  if  45  percent. 
Instead  of  a  majority,  had  been  required. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts feels  that  those,  were  good  and 
sufBclent  reasons  for  finally  arriving  at 
the  Johnston  amendment  which  was 
agreed  upon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  simply  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  T  think  that 
what  he  has  done  is  to  take  a  major 
step  away  from  a  plan  which  has  been 
in  the  Constitution  from  the  beginning — 
namely,  tl^at  of  requiring  a  majority  to 
elect  a  President.  Under  the  program 
and  plan  the  Senator  from  Texas  sug- 
gests. I  am  afraid  it  probably  is  wise  to 
reduce  the  percentage  to  4&— although 
first  the  amendment  called  for  40  per- 
cent, and  subsequently  for  50  percent, 
and  finally  for  45  percent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  case  of  a  matter  as  impor- 
tant as  the  election  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  think  such  varia- 
tions in  the  percentage  figure  suggests 
that  perhaps  the  entire  matter  should 
be  returned  to  the  committee  for  further 
consideration,  particularly  inasmuch  as 
I  understand  that  the  measure  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee  called  for  40 
percent     

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  was  reported  from 
the  committee  exactly  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
1950.  No  great  study  was  given  to  that 
particular  provision.  Later,  when  we 
tried  to  arrive  at  a  provision  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  others  who  had 
dilTerent  ideas  about  the  matter,  we  felt 
it  would  be  safe  to  return  to  50  percent, 
when  we  limited  the  cotmting  of  the 
votes  to  the  highest  3  candidates. 

But  I  think  the  whole  objection  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  stated 
was  answered  today  when  we  included 
in  the  measure  the  provision  requiring 
45  percent  for  election. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  with  the  possibility  of  votes  for 
a  third  party  being  counted  separately  in 
every  State  under  the  propo^U  of  the 
Senator.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be 


possible  to  reach  the  percentage  of  45 
with  any  degree  of  regularity. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  In  all  elections  since 
1860,  and  in  every  election  in  our  entire 
history  with  one  exception,  every  suc- 
cessful candidate  has  received  more  than 
45  percent,  if  we  apply  the  proportionate 
system  back  to  those  elections. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  has 
frequently  pointed  out.  one  trouble  with 
applying  the  system  to  past  elections  is 
that  we  do  not  know  what  differences 
wovild  have  existed  if  we  gave  4hird 
parties  separate  electoral  votes  in  each 
State.  It  might  well  have  been  difficult 
to  reach  the  45  percent  figure.  I  agree 
that  45  percent  is  preferable  for  this  sys- 
tem, but  I  suggest  that  it  introduces  an 
entirely  new  note  into  the  election  of 
Presidents  when  we  say  that  a  President 
does  not  have  to  receive  the  majority  of 
the  votes.  Under  the  Senator's  plan,  if 
it  is  to  be  accepted,  that  idea  would  go 
into  effect. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGEIR.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  committee  itself  did  not  consider  the 
figure  of  45  05  50  percent.  The  very  fact 
that  the  flgxire  has  been  changed  on  the 
floor  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  good  reason 
why  the  joint  resolution  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  It  should.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
plan  to  use  some  of  his  time  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  plan  to 
use  some  time  during  the  final  considera- 
tion of  the  compromise  amendment. 
May  I  inquire  if  there  are  other  amend- 
ments to  be  presented? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
nb  other  amendment  pending.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] has  submitted  an  amendment 
which  has  been  printed,  and  which  lies 
on  the  table. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  Daniel-Thurmond- 
Mundt  substitute  for  the  original  Joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  the  only  printed 
amendment  on  the  desk  one  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Masschusetts? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
Is  correct.  However,  it  is  not  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  plan  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  At  the  present  time 
I  do  not. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Unless  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel]  desires  to  take 
some  time  at  this  time,  I  am  prepared 
to  speak. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  wish  to  speak  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  prefers  to  speak. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  discussing  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  at  this  time  pre- 
sents the  same  picture  of  futility  with 


which  we  have  been  presented  during  so 
much  of  the  debate.  I  think  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  is  ex- 
ceedingly 'important.  It  ts  unfortunate 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  more  than  20  or  25  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  at  any  one  time  to 
hear  the  discussion. 

I  am  not  sure  how  fruitful  It  will  b^ 
to  spend  additional  time  now  reviewing  V 
the  very  imiwrtant  reasons  which  I 
think  should  impel  the  Senate  to  vote 
for  this  very  Important  change  In  the 
method  by  which  we  elect  our  Presidents 
and  Vice  Presidents.  This  proposition 
is  of  vital  significance  to  the  future  of 
America. 

•Therefore.  I  wish  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes at  this  time  to  make  a  statement 
or  two  with  reference  to  the  statement 
Just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy  1,  who  has  been 
very  diligent  in  his  attendance  during 
the  debate,  and  very  energetic  in  his  op- 
position to  the  proposals  which  we  are 
trying  to  have  accepted.  He  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  question.  an<>  has 
pointed  to  the  one  weakness  in  our  com- 
promise amendment  which  we  wish  we 
could  say  we  have  been  able  to  correct, 
but  which  we  have  not  been  able  com- 
pletely to  correct.  I  shall  refer  to  it  a 
little  later  in  its  proper  perspective.  I 
allude  to  the  matter  of  gerrymandering. 

As  I  stated  in  earlier  discussions  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  statistics  by  which  he  at- 
tempts to  relate  what  might  have  hap- 
pened in  the  past  to  the  rules  of  the  fu- 
ture, had  they  been  applicable  in  the 
past.  In  my  opinion,  have  no  relevancy  or 
weight,  because  had  the  new  rules  been 
in  effect  at  that  time,  the  entire  machin- 
ery for  nominating  candidates  would 
have  operated  differently.  The  conven- 
tion machinery  in  connection  with  writ- 
ing platforms  to  appeal  to  the  electorate 
would  have  operated  differently.  The 
appeals  would  have  had  to  be  made  to  a 
national  constituency,  instead  of  to  se- 
lected constituenci'?s  in  strategic  large 
cities  in  the  big  SUtes.  80 1  see  no  value 
whatever  in  trying  to  relate  what  hap- 
pened to  what  might  have  happened 
under  different  rules  of  the  game,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  who  might  have 
been  the  candidates.  We  do  not  know 
what  might  have  been  the  platforms. 
We  do  not  know  who  might  have  been 
the  vice  presidential  candidates.  We  do 
not  know  ahat  might  have  been  the  cam- 
paign strategy  of  the  competing  parties: 
and  obviously  we  do  not  know  what 
might  have  been  the  results. 

On  the  main  argument  in  this  entire 
approach,  however,  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  of  us  who  would  like  to  see  the 
old  electoral  college  machinery  modern- 
ized, brought  up  to  date,  and  streamlined, 
the  better  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  more  directly  to  record  the 
popular  votes  which  they  cast,  we  come 
down  to  the  basic  argument  which,  at 
this  late  date,  no  Member  of  the  oppo- 
sition has  risen  to  respond  to,  to  reject, 
to  modify,  or  to  refute. 

Under  the  present  mechanl^n,  we  have 
built  into  our  election  system  the  fact 
that  the  votes  of  voters  in  the  larger 
States  of  the  Union,  as  individual  voters, 
carry  15  times  the  weight  of  the  votes  of 
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Individual  voters  who  are  equally  intelli- 
gent, voting  in  one  of  the  smaller  States 
of  the  Union. 

It  is  to  that  particular  deficiency,  that 
particular  evil,  that  particular  Inequity, 
that  both  trie  approaches,  whether  it  be 
the  Daniel-Kefauver  approach,  or  the 
Mundt-Coudert  approach,  direct  their 
attention;  and  either  of  them  operating 
singly,  or  both  of  them  operating  con- 
currently, would  completely  eliminate 
that  basic  and  fundamental  erlL 

I  pointed  out  in  earlier  talks  how  those 
inequities  could  be  magnified,  under  po- 
tential circumstances  which  are  com- 
pletely realistic  and  entirely  probable. 
I  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  In  the 
instance  of  a  tie  vote,  In  the  p<HXilAr  vote 
or  the  electoral  college  vote,  as  between 
my  own  State  and  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  exapiples  which  I  used  on 
Friday,  as  the  only  two  examples  with 
votes,  outstanding  which  would  repre- 
sent 241  votes  for  one  party  and  241 
votes  for  the  other  party,  with  the  votes 
uncounted. 

At  that  stage  of  the  election  process, 
with  everything  tied  up  I  showed  on  FH- 
day  last  how  a  single  voter  in  the  State 
of  New  York  would  carry  m(»«  weight 
than  1  voter,  10  voters,  40  voters.  400 
voters,  4.000.  or  400,000  voters  in  South 
Dakota  voting  at  the  same  time,  in  a  com- 
pletely opposite  direction,  and  voting 
unanimously. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate.  In  its 
good  Judgment,  wishes  to  continue  in 
operation  a  system  as  vmreasonable.  as 
unrealistic,  and  as  unfair  as  that  one, 
when  we  have  at  hand,  in  the  compromise 
amendment,  the  machinery  for  curing  it. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  more  impressive 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  if  I  were  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  merely  a  dis- 
crepancy  existing  between  the  very  large 
States  and  the  very  small  States.  I  point 
out  that  in  an  election  which  is  all  tied 
up,  and  In  which  the  votes  of  only  Illinois 
and  New  York  are  outstanding,  one  voter 
In  New  York  State,  voting  1  second  be- 
fore the  polls  close,  for  party  A.  would 
carry  more  weight  than  1  million  voters 
voting  in  the  State  of  IlllDOls  at  the  same 
time  for  party  B. 

Do  we  really  want  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate a  situation  in  which  one  Ameri- 
can has  more  authority  in  determining 
the  election  of  a  President  than  a  million 
other  Americans  voting  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  preferential  individual  voter  in  New 
York  SUte  with  his  1  vote  docks  up  45 
electoral  votes,  in  contrast  with  the  fewer 
number  of  votes  that  a  million  people 
voting  for  a  different  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent clock  up  in  the  State  of  Illinois?  Or 
it  could  be  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ver- 
sus the  SUte  of  New  York.  Or  it  could 
be  the  State  of  California  versus  the 
State  of  New  York. 

For  another  example,  one  individual 
voter  in  the  State  of  New  York,  voting  in 
a  certain  direction,  has  more  influence  in 
determining  the  electoral  college  count 
and  in  the  election  of  our  President  than 
a  imanimous  vote  cast  by  all  the  people 
voting  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the 
States  of  Vennont.  Nevada.  Delaware, 
Wyoming,  Ariaona,  Idaho.  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota  all  voting  in  unison. 


Do  we  really  want  to  continue  that  kind 
of  a  system?  Do  we  expect  that  if  we 
continue  it  we  will  develop  a  pattern  of 
politics  in  this  country  designed  to  re- 
flect the  national  Interest  and  designed 
to  appeal  to  people  nationally  wherever 
they  live  and  designed  to  give  balance 
and  substance  and  sense  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  conduct  our  elections  and 
shape  our  national  politics?  Is  it  on  that 
basis  we  must  always  nominate  our  can- 
didates for  President  and  write  our  na- 
tional political  platforms? 

I  believe  we  shotild  adopt  the  compro- 
mise amendment  and  send  It  to  the 
House,  for  its  good  judgment,  and  for 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  In  the. hope  and  with 
the  oonvk;ti<m  that  they  will  bring  out 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  could 
be  presented  to  the  States  for  their  inde- 
pendent action,  in  the  hope  that  by  1960 
the  basic  cause  for  some  of  the  unusual 
campaign  activities  and  antics  and  prom- 
ises and  programs  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  country  will  be  eliminated. 

I  am  interested  by  the  fact  that  at  this 
late  hour,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one  ma- 
jor organization  stands  in  active  oppo- 
sition, and  that  is  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  That  fact  sup- 
ports and  imderscores  the  argument  we 
have  made. 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  splinter  party  and 
In  the  nature  of  a  pressure  group.  That 
group  has  wired  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  its  oiHwsition  to 
the  proposaL  They  have  associated 
with  them  some  other  organizations,  but 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
is  the  spearhead  of  the  opposition. 
Their  president  hatt  been  campaigning 
against  this  proposal  up  and  down  the 
country.  That  organization,  of  course, 
does  not  wish  to  reduce  its  effectiveness 
in  influencing  the  American  pattern  of 
politics  by  using  its  swing  power  in  our 
two-party  system  through  playing  ex- 
clusively to  block  voters  In  States  with 
great  blocks  of  electoral  votes. 

Such  splinter  groups  should  be  com- 
piled to  make  a  national  appeal  or  to 
have  their  influence  reduced.  It  is  not  in 
the  general  interest,  in  my  opinion,  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  pressure  group  of 
that  t3rpe  to  operate  solely  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  the  country,  and  la  only  a 
few  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  swinging 
the  whole  national  election  by  determin- 
ing what  is  to  be  done  with  a  formidable 
block  of  45  electoral  votes.  ^ 

I  conclude  my  statement  this  evening 
with  a  reference  to  the  argument  that 
has  been  made  based  on'  gerrymander- 
ing. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KamnBTl  has  made  much  of  the 
argument  of  gerrjrmandering.  It  is  the 
one  jwint  he  has  made  which  has  a  de- 
gree of  validity  in  it,  because  it  could 
avert  and  will  avert  and  has  avoted,  of 
course,  a  complete  equality  of  nunfbers  of 
people  in  a  congressional  district.  It  is 
something  over  which  the  States  have 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  Congress. 
Congress  can  correct  it  with  its  constitu- 
tionaTauthority  at  any  time  it  desires  to 
do  so,  should  the  situation  become  seri- 
ous. 


Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  when  a 
voter  in  New  York  State  votes  for  a 
6enat<H:  <x  a  Representatives  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  packs  ex- 
actly the  same  wallop  and  carries  the 
same  weight  that  is  carried  by  an  indi- 
vidual voter  who  votes  for  a  Repgfeent- 
ative  or  Senate  in  Delaware.  AHDela- 
ware  voter  votes  for  one  Senator  and  for 
one  Representative.  A  voter  in  New  York 
votes  for  one  Senator  and  for  one  Rep- 
resentative. However,  when  it  comes  to 
voting  for  President,  Instead  of  the  two 
citizens  in  the  two  Stated  I  have  referred 
to  voting  as  equals,  as  they  do  when 
they  vote  for  Oovemor  or  tot  a  State 
legislator,  or  for  a  Senator  or  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Wadiington.  the  vote  of  the 
voter  in  New  York  State  is  at  <moe  mag- 
nified and  multiplied  in  importance  by 
15  times  that  of  the  other  voter  in  Dela- 
ware. The  vote  of  the  voto*  in  New 
YoilE  for  President  is  baUocmed  up  until, 
by  comparison,  the  voter  in  New  York 
makes  Paul  Bunyan  in  Minnesota  kx^ 
like  a  iqrgmy.  The  power  of  the  voter 
in  New  York  is  ballooned  by  15  times 
merely  because  he  is  voting  for  Presi- 
dent What  sense  does  that  make,  Mr. 
Presideht? 

Is  that  a  condition  the  Senate  wantg 
to  perpetuate?  Does  the  Senate  want 
to  give  one  State  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  a  dozen  other  States,  merely  be- 
cause in  the  argiunent  on  gerrymander- 
ing it  is  being  said  that  some  congres- 
sional districts  may  a  little  larger  than 
others? 

I  submit  that  the  most  evil  system  of  • 
gerrymandering  in  America  exists  today 
under  our  present  ssrstem.  The  biggest 
gernrmandering  district  in  the  country 
is  in  New  York,  where  45  electoral  votes 
are  gerrymandered  into  a  single  State- 
wide election  district.  It  is  that  kind 
of  evil  gelrrymanderlng.  that  kind  of 
serious  and  colossal  gerrymandering, 
which  the  adoption  of  our  proposed 
amendment  would  correct.  The  amend- 
ment would  correct  the  kind  of  gerry- 
mandering which  collects  votes  in  great 
big  blocks,  a  State  at  a  time,  to  be  swung 
from  right  to  left  or  from  one  party  to 
another  party.  That  is  what  we  would 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  the  c«npromise  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mjrself  3  minutes,  and  then  I  shall  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  tmless 
the  opposition  intends  to  retain  more 
time;  is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.*   That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Hav^  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  wdered  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    They  have  not. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  sreas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DANIEL.    Mr.  I^^sident.  in  clos- 
ing this  part  of  the  debate  on  the  substi-    .. 
tute  I  merely  wish  to  say,  as  a  member  of      X 
the   Judiciary   Committee,    which    has 
heard  all  the  evidence  on  the  proposal,    ' 
that  the  sjrston  we  now  have  in  our 
country  is  so  archaic  and  outmoded  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  ought  to  do 
something  about  correcting  it. 

We  have  labored  diligently  in  an  effort 
to  iHTing  before  the  Senate  the  resolution 
which  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
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Committor,  plua  od«  «omproailae  with 
thoM  who  •tin  want  ttw  right  to  elect  bjr 
coogreiirionel  dtotrtcte.  because  we  tdi 
thai  waa  the  only  hope  of  gettiag  a  two- 
thirde  vote  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House. 

iU  I  said  iMfore.  that  waa  no  real  con- 
eeHlaa  to  those  who  believe  that  the  ao- 
caUad  Mundt-Oondert  propoeal  ia  the 
beat,  becauas  what  they  profioae  can  be 
done  under  the  preaeni  constitutional 
provlalon.  Eleven  States  have  followed 
that  system. 

The  baaic  part  of  Senate  Joint  Reaolu- 
tlon  31.  which  ia  atill  eontaloed  in  the 
aubatltute.  and  which  would  be  apidicable 
to  all  States  except  those  which  elected 
to  foUow  the  alternative  plan,  would 
divide  the  electoral  vote  in  proportion  to 
the  popular  vote  in  each  State.  It  would 
be  a  means  of  counting  the  expressions 
of  the  individual  voters  in  this  country, 
instead  of.  as  now.  countinc  all  the  elec- 
toral voice  of  each  Stote  in  accordance 
with  whichever  candidate  gete  the  plu- 
rality <tf  the  popular  vote  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Priesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  stetement  I  have  prepared 
with  relation  to  the  subsUtute  be  in- 
eluded  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objectiob.  the  stete- 
mrat  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rsooea,  as  follows: 

■VATBOMT    BT    SBMATOB    DAIOBi 

In  the  oonne  of  this  delwte  on  8mkt« 
Joint  lUaolutton  31  and  the  substitute  pro- 
poBCd  by  mywbU  and  otber  Senator*,  tb* 
present  tfectonU  tjstmm  turn  tound  few 
defenders. 

Of  tbroee  wbo  have  risen  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  either  the  compromLse  pr<^>o«al 
or  the  resolution  as  reported  by  the  JudU 
cir.ry  Committee,  only  one.  Senator  KnnfZBT. 
has  admitted  frankly  that  he  favors  reten- 
tion of  the  preeent  system.  One  of  the 
Senators  who  opposes  the  compromise  and 
aparently  also  opposes  the  measure  as  It  waa 
reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
agreed  that  the  present  system  Is  archaic. 
It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  present  elec- 
toral system  has  found  so  few  defenders 
the  argimient  is  not  that  we  should  not 
have  electoral  reform  at  all  but,  rather, 
irhat  form  the  Sectoral  reform  should  take. 
[f  we  could  by  some  magic  obtain  agree- 
nocnt  between  all  those  who  support  some 
type  of  electoral  reform.  It  Is  clear  that  such 

proposal  would  pasa  the  Senate  over- 
vhelmlngly. 

When  the  hearings  on  electoral  refuim 
irere  held  by  the  standing  Subcommittee 
m.  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Com- 
lUttes  on  the  Judiciary,  there  were  three 
lavlc  proposals  pending  before  the  subcom- 
nltUe.  The  flrst  was  the  division  of  the 
electoral  vote  In  accordance  with  the  pop- 
ilar  vote  cast  for  each  candidate  In  each 
State:  the  second  was  the  selection  of  elec- 
ors  on  the  basis  of  congressional  districts 
vlth  two  being  choeen  at  large  In  each  State. 
The  third  was  the  direct  popular  slectlon  of 
^resident. 

Each  of  these  proposals  has  something  to 
1  ecommend  It.     Perhaps,  each  of  them  has 

<  lefects.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  3 
out  of  the  3  basic  proposals  before  the 
I  ubcommlttee.  If  adopted,  would  eonatltute 
n  better  system  than  that  under  which  we 

]  low  elect  our  President  and  Vice  PresAdent.* 
:   eliminate  the  prc^Kieai  for  the  direct  pop- 
ular election  of  President  and  Vice  Presl- 

<  lent  In  this  enumeration  becaua^  It  seems 
1  o  me  that  such  a  proposal  represents  a 
1  »aslc  violation  of  the  Federal-Sute  principle 
1  tpcn  which  the  Constitution  rests  and  under 
^  /hlch  we  have  operated  tor  all  the  years  of 
ihis  Nations  existence.     I  do  not  seek  to 


qiaestion  the  motive  ot  tbom  mho  propose 
the  direct  popular  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President.  TTndouMedly,  they  are  sin- 
cere In  their  eonvlctlon  that  this  would  be 
tiks  best  aMtlMd  of  aleetlac  the  PresMsnt 
•ad  Ties  Prasldsnt.    Howersr.  soeli  a  pro- 

DOBA&  VPOH^tf  ^^M^^^^M^^Jw  ^nMM  tt^.M!t^  ^mhtwS 

Mies.  It  would  lead  •«  an  early  date,  la  aj 
Judgment,  to  demands  for  uniform  quallll- 
catlons  for  electors  In  an  of  the  several 
States.  It  would  permit  the  translation  of 
ftaadulent  votee  In  any  one  State  dlivctly 
wttboot  any  dUnlaatkm  In  Ite  value.  Praod 
la  our  election  sysseai  is  not  sonsthtiig  re- 
mote and  fanciful,  but  Is  a  nonflr^snf j 
with  which  we  must  deal  In  any  plan  which 
the  Congrees  chooses  to  present  to  the  States 
for  ratification.  Consequently,  I  cannot 
support  the  direct  popular  eleetlon  of  Prcal- 
dent  and  Vice  Prasident. 

In  adtttton.  even  If  it  ware  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  rvqulred  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  the  Hotise  iind  Senate  aod  submitted 
to  the  SUtee  for  ratlfloaUon.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  would  ruoeive  -Che  concurrence  of 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures,  for 
U  would  mean  the  surrender  of  the  small 
Infhienoe  which  Rmall  States  now  have  on 
the  election  of  Prssldent  and  Vloe  Prestdsnt. 
Consequently,  while  I  do  not  questloo  the 
motive  of  tboee  who  propose  the  direct 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President.  I 
ask  whether  they  realize  that  since  it  has 
little  chance  of  adopttbn  they  are  in  effect 
UfAoldtng  an  archaic  system  which  several 
of  them  have  said  U  not  to  their  liking. 
Tboee  who  wotUd  defeat  electoral  reform, 
either  directly  or  by  advocacy  of  a  syetem 
which  has  little  or  no  change  of  adoption, 
relegate  the  voten  ot  this  Nation  to  a  system 
which  Is  full  of  Inequality  and  fraught  with 
danger. 

There  can  be  little  queetlon.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  preeent  s^-stem.  If  it  has  not  actually 
spawned  pressure  groupe  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  their  Influence.  Thm  principal 
preesure  group  to  which  I  refer  Is  the  so- 
called  city  machine.  The  abUlty  of  a  tightly 
knit  organization  in  a  large  city  In  a  large 
State  possessing  many  electoral  votes  to  de- 
termine the  manner  In  which  the  wh<rie 
electoral  vote  of  a  State  may  be  east.  Is 
easily  demonetrable.  I  would  call  to  Sena- 
tors' attention  the  election  of  1888  in  which 
Boss  Tweed  of  New  Tork  was  succeMfui  ia 
causing  the  entire  electoral  voU  of  New  York 
State  to  be  cast  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. Mr.  Seymoxir.  by  the  use  of  fraudulent 
votes  largely  cast  in  New  Tork  City.  War- 
tunately.  for  the  United  Statea.  the  electoral 
vote  wae  not  so  eloee  as  to  allow  this  chi- 
canery and  fraud  to  influence  the  final  out- 
come. Since  the  days  of  Boss  Tweed,  we 
have  had  a  succewion  of  city  bosses  who 
existed  because  of  their  ability  to  deliver 
large  numbers  of  votes  within  cities.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  can  be  said  that  bosslsm 
and  dty  machines  were  actually  created  by 
our  present  electoral  system,  but  I  do  say 
that  their  Influenci;  has  been  Increased  by  It. 
Let  me  say  that  neither  of  our  major  partiee 
has  been  free  from  the  Influence  of  such 
machtnee. 

If  the  electoral  vote  Is  divided  In  accord- 
ance with  the  popular  vote  cast  for  each 
candidate  in  eacH  State,  any  fraud  in  any 
State  cannot  be  used  to  deprive  the  other 
candidate  of  his  fair  share  of  electoral  votes. 
If  the  district  system  la  used,  any  fraud  Is 
limited  in  its  ap|>llcation  to  the  electors 
ebosen  at  large  and  the  single  elector  choeen 
In  each  congressional  district.  I  hope  that 
Senators  considering  electoral  reform  will 
weigh  this  problem  carefully  for  thdugh  some 
may  say,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Cask,  said  on  tlie  floor  on  Thursday,  that 
he  believes  the  day  of  the  city  machine  is 
gone.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  Is  the  case. 
Boeslam  and  the  city  machines  have  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time.  Por  a  few  years  now 
they  may  have  been  in  a  temporary  sfllpee. 


bnt  tbey  ha««  not  yet  vaoMtsd  Cram  our 

view. 

It  Is  slgnlfleant  to  me,  Vr.  Presldsnt.  that 
one  of  the  chief  attacks  upon  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  and  the  substitute  proposal. 
bas  bsso  tbas  tt  would  deersMs  tbs  influ- 
of  tiM  largs  dtlss  upon  ths  tftnion 
and  slectloa  of  •  PrsMdent  and  ITlee  Prasi- 
dent. Tbs  Senator  from  Massacbusstts  «t 
one  point  In  the  debate  acknowledged  to  ms 
under  questioning  that  the  influence  of  such 
cities  snd  sudi  SUtes  was  at  present  dis- 
proportionate. Tet,  there  are  thoee  who 
seek,  by  the  retonUon  at  the  present  system, 
or  tallurs  to  unite  In  a^sement  on  elsctoral 
rsform.  to  perpetuate  this  disproportionate 
Influence.  When  attempt  to  made  to  equal- 
ise the  influence  of  the  voters  of  this  Nation. 
whether  they  spring  from  the  city  or  from 
the  rural  areas,  theae  proposals  are  Immedi- 
ately attacked. 

I  think  It  should  be  clear.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  supporters  of  Senate  Joint  Reeolu- 
tlon  31.  as  well  as  the  supportem  of  the  sub- 
sUtute amendment,  do  not  seek  inequality 
of  Influence  between  urban  and  rural  areaa. 
but  rather,  seek  to  inject  Into  the  systsm 
some  equality:  and.  I  would  remind  and 
point  tnzt  to  my  friends  from  the  large 
pivotel  States  that  it  is  not  ths  ordinary 
voter  In  the  city  who  determines  how  ths 
vote  of  his  Stete  shall  be  caat.  but  rather. 
the  blocs  of  psopls  which  can  be  manipu- 
lated by  the  dty  machines  who  dsllver  a  largs 
number  of  votes  to  the  candidate  who  has 
bid  higheat  for  their  support.  This  thought 
Isnot  original  with  me  but  has  bsen  cx- 
preeeed  by  many,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Lancss. 
who  has  been  foremost  in  sponsoring  a  pro- 
poaal  for  the  election  of  Prealdent  and  Vice 
Prealdcnt.  Senator  Immgks  has  repeatedly 
decried  the  amoke-Aiied  room  and  the  sslec- 
Uon  of  candidates  from  the  Igrge  Stetee  for 
the  office  of  President  ^d  Vice  President. 
and  yet.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  that  It  Is  the  present  system, 
with  ita  inequalitlea  and  Ite  opportunity  for 
fraud,  which  requires  the  selection  of  a 
candidatSL  who  can  deliver  or  have  delivered 
for  him  the  vote  of  the  large  pivotal  Stetaa. 
If  the  Senator  from  North  Dakote  desires. 
as  I  am  sure  he  does,  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates on  the  ba&is  of  ability  and  not  the 
area  of  their  birth  or  reaidence.  then  I 
would  urge  him  to  consider  a  real  desirable 
effect  to  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31  or  the  substitute, 
namely,  the  selecUon  of  candidates  on  the 
baals  of  ability  and  not  geographical  area. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  can  rest  as- 
sxired  that  if  the  large  pivotal  Statee  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  their  disproportionate— 
and  I  emphasise  disproportionate  Infiuence 
under  the  preeent  system,  no  candidate  for 
President  or  Vice  President  will  be  choeen 
from  the  Stete  of  North  PrtfTta  nor  any 
other  small  Stete. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  has  be«n  ad- 
vanced against  the  so-called  Lodge-GoeecU 
proposal,  which  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
31  as  reported  by  the  ccnunlttee.  is  that  it 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  \ipon  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Principally,  this  argument 
la  predicated  on  the  figures  given  to  the  com- 
mittee by  one  Dr.  Ruth  Sllva.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  CoUege.  The  subcommittee  at- 
tempted to  have  Or.  Sllva  appear  in  person, 
but  a  mutually  satisfactory  date  and  Ume 
could  not  be  arranged.  Consequently,  and  I 
do  not  In  anywise  reflect  on  Dr.  Sllva  lA 
saying  this,  the  aasertlons  which  she  made 
were  not  subjected  to  queetlonlng  by  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  including  my- 
self. However,  I  think  it  is  Important  to  point 
out  that  her  argument  is  largely  predicated 
on  the  matter  of  voter  participation  and  the 
argument  that  a  eerteln  number  of  voters  aiw 
required  to  secure  one  electoral  vote  is  an 
argument  which  applies  to  the  present  sys- 
tem  ss   weU   as   to   ths   proposed   changee. 
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Even  so.  I  would  point  out  to  tbs  Members 
of  ths  Senate  that  other  wltnsasss  and  otlisr 
pereons  who  suboiittsd  matsrlal  to  ths  bu1>- 
committee  drsw  a  dlffsrent  oonelusion  rs- 
gardlng  tbs  sOWt  of  Senate  Joint  Rsetdutlon 
31.  I  would  point  out  to  ths  M«mben  of  tbs 
Senate,  for  instanes.  that  Um  wltnsss  who 
teetlflsd  for  tbs  Natkmal  AmoeUtlon  for  tbs 
Advanosmsot  of  Oolorsd  Peofris  allsgsd  that 
inHsad  of  tbs  Bspubllean  Party  losing  by  tlis 
adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Rssolutlon  31  tbs 
Demoeratie  Part/  would  suffer.  His  argu- 
ment appsan  on  pegs  179  of  tbs  bsarlngs. 
I  also  would  call  tbs  attention  of  tlis  Ssna* 
tors'  to  pegs  141  of  tbs  hSMlngs.  whsrs  an- 
otbar  witness,  aftsr  rsvtewlng  in  dstail  ths 
flgurss  for  ths  prssidential  electlona  over  ths 
past  several  years,  comes  to  this  oonelusion: 
"It  wUl  bs  noticed  that  the  fear  sometimes 
szprssssd  that  ths  Republican  Party  would 
stand  to  loee  In  the  exehuige  of  votee  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  Is  not  con- 
firmed by  theee  flgurss."  The  gentleman  was 
at  that  tims  discussing  the  proportional  divi- 
sion of  the  electoral  votee. 

If  we  are  going  to  decide  whether  we  will 
or  will  not  sscure  electoral  reform  on  the 
basis  of  supposed  sdvantage  or  dlsadvantags 
of  any  pollUcal  party,  I  want  to  challenge 
the  validity  of  the  assertion  that  ths  propor- 
tional division  of  the  electoral  vote  would 
result  In  the  demies  or  permanent  injury  of 
either  political  party.  It  will  cauas  more 
participation  In  each  party  and  much  larger 
voting  tumoute  In  the  general  election. 

Some  Senators  In  detailing  their  oppoeltlon 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  and  the  pro- 
poeed  substliute  have  choeen  to  take  flguree 
from  the  committee  report  and  the  hearings 
and  apply  them  to  past  elections.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  point  out  on  prevloua  occasions 
thst  the  committee  Included  In  Ite  report 
3  teblee— 1  dealing  with  the  1048  election  and 
the  other  dealing  with  the  1952  election — 
simply  to  show  the  mechanical  Tperation  of 
the  plan.  Theee  flgxires  have  been  ueed  with- 
out any  attention  being  paid  to  the  admoni- 
tion in  the  conunlttee  report  which  preceded 
such  tebles.  Let  me  quote  from  page  23  of 
the  report: 

"It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empbaslaed  that 
while  It  Is.  of  course,  easy  to  apply  the 
amendment  retroacUvely — by  adjusting  the 
new  rules  to  ths  old  figures — it  is  useful  to 
do  so  only  as  a  means  of  Illustrating  how  It 
would  have  operated  mechanically.  One  can- 
not aaaume — aa  some  have,  erroneoualy — that 
eltlaens  would  bavs  voted  Identically  or  in 
the  same  volume  under  th:is  new  systsm  as 
they  actually  did  vote  under  the  exUUng 
procedure." 

As  ths  report  further  polnte  out.  It  is  il- 
logical to  take  the  pending  amendment, 
apply  It  to  past  slsctlons.  and  presums  that 
the  election  reeulte  would  ttave  lent  them- 
selves to  the  precise  mechanical  accuracy 
relied  upon  by  the  opponents  of  Senate  Joint 
Reeolution  31.  In  the  debars  In  105J  on  ths 
Oossett-Lodge  proposal,  and  In  tbs  current 
debate,  the  proponente  of  electoral  reform 
have  repeatedly  tnatsted  that  if  the  amend- 
ment had  been  in  effect  in  the  past,  ths 
whols  composition  of  tbs  popular  vote  would 
have  been  different.  We  aasert  that  the  can- 
didates might  have  been  different.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out  under  theee  propoeals<«it 
would  be  poeslble  for  the  nominating  eon- 
ventlone  to  ebooee  a  candidate  without  re- 
spect to  the  geographical  niva  from  which 
he  springs.  In  addition,  the  issuss  wo'uld 
bavs  bssn  different.  The  Importance  of  eec- 
tlonal  and  local  appeals  for  votee  would  have 
been  eliminated.  The  susceptibility  of  the 
party  platforms  to  manipulation  of  the  city 
machinee  would  have  been  eliminated.  Cam- 
paigning would  have  been  carried  out 
throughout  the  United  Stetse  instead  of 
being  concsntratsd  in  •  few  key  pivotal 
Stetee.  Interest  in  elections  would  bavs  been 
generated  in  so-called  one-party  Stetee.  The 
interest  in  slsctlons  would  bavs  bssn  in- 


so  that  tbsrs  would  bavs  been  a 
larger  vote  east  throughout  ths  United 
Stetss.  All  tbess  things  point  out  tbs  Im- 
piiietieaMllty  of  tbs  utHiaaOon  of  applying 
a  new  formula  to  pest  slsctlons.  llMseBBat- 
tsrs  with  which  we  are  dsaling,  involving  as 
they  do  numy  psopls  in  all  parte  of  tbs  coun- 
try, do  not  isnd  themselves  to  tbs  Imborstory 
method  by  wbieh  we  may  test  saeb  tbeory 
without  adopting  it.  But.  we  can,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ess  tbs  undssirabls  aspscte  of  tbs 
prsssnt  systsm  and  we  can  move  to  oofrect 
tboee  undesirabls  aspscte  as  we.  who  support 
Senate  ^olnt  Resolution  SI  and  ths  subsU- 
tute, bavs  dons. 

It  is  easy  to  eritidae  but  it  is  dUBeult  to 
formuUto.  If  ths  energy  which  has  iMsn 
put  forth  bare  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  had 
been  applied  in  an  effCrt  to  agree  on  a  de- 
alrable  propoeal.  I  have  no  doubt  thataaucb 
could  have  been  accompliabed.  Howsrcf,  ws 
resch  the  inisvltable  alternative— la  election 
reform  to  be  adopted,  or  do  we  trust  our  luck 
ftuther  by  retaining  ths  ivesent  system? 
Tboee  wtia  vote  "no"  on  this  anwndment.  Mr. 
President,  must  satisfy  themselves  that  thsy 
ars  willing  to  Uve  with  the  inequities  w^M& 
we  know  from  experience  are  a  part  of  the 
preeent  system.  Let  me  review  again  for 
some  who  may  not  have  read  the  oooamlttee 
report  or  heard  the  previous  discussion  of  tbs 
evils  of  the  preeent  system. 

Most  of  ths  undesirabls  aqiecte  of  onr 
electoral  system  spring  from  aa  invention 
which  was  not  really  a  part  of  the  system 
framed  by  ottr  Founding  Fathers.  In  a  letter 
of  Augtut  23.  1823.  James  Madison  vrrote: 
"The  district  nsode  was  mostly,  if  not  sx- 
cluslvely,  in  view  when  the  Constitution  wss 
f  ramsd  and  adopted  and  was  exchanged  for 
the  general  ticket  and  the  legislative  election 
as  the  only  eqiedient  for  haflling  the  policy 
of  the  particular  Stetee  which  had  set  ttis 
sxampls." 

ThcHnas  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  James 
Monros.  on  January  12,  1800.  wrote:  "On  tbs 
subject  of  %n  election  by  a  general  ticket  or 
by  dlstricte  most  persons  seem  to  have  noade 
up  their  minds.  All  agree  that.an  election 
by  dlstricte  would  be  best  If  It  could  be  gen- 
eral, but  while  10  Stetee  chooee  either  by 
their  leglslatinres  or  by  a  general  ticket,  it  Is 
folly  or  worss  than  folly  for  tbs  othsr  sis 
not  to  do  it." 

Let  ms  digress  for  a  monaent  and  point  out 
that  In  addition  to  theee  distinguished  sup- 
porters the  eminent  Daniel  Webster  east  his 
ballot  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  district 
system.  (Dougherty,  electoral  system  of  the 
United  States,  p.  297.) 

But  ths  point  that  I  seek  to  nuke.  Mr. 
President,  Is  that  the  preeent  system  of  cast- 
ing votes  en  bloc  was  not  the  one  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  In  mind  when  ths 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

After  some  States  begaii  to  utillee  the  Uoe 
or  unit  method  of  casting  electoral  votea.'  it 
eoon  became  apparent  that  aa  a  naatter  ot 
pressrvatlon  of  their  Influence  on  the  ultl- 
Boate  election,  other  States  had  to  follow.  It 
is  important  to  recall,  however,  that  they 
followed  notvbecause  they  admired  the  sys- 
tem, but  because  they  had  to  protect  them- 
eelves  from  the  diminution  of  what  little  ef- 
fect they  had  on  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President.  With  the  Increase^  im- 
portance of  the  oflloe  of  the  Presidency  over 
the  yeara.  tboee  who  sought  to  influence  the 
eelectlon  of  a  candidate  for  President  were 
aware  of  the  tremendous  advantage  which 
this  bloc  system  of  voting  conferred  upon 
tboee  wbo  could,  by  either  withholding  their 
approval  or  giving  their  assent,  decide  the 
fate  oPa  large  mass  of  electoral  votes.  This 
unit  rule  msthod  of  counting  electoral  votes 
psrmlte  a  candidate  to  sscure  all  of  a  Statels 
slsetoral  vote  though  bs  may  well  not  have 
been  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  that  State.  A  very  recent  example  is  that 
of  Nsw  Tork  State  in  1948  In  which  Mr. 
Dewey  received  all  of  New  Tork  State's  45 


slsetoral  votes  although  be  received  2  J  mil- 
lion Totes,  while  ths  Democrat  Party  candi- 
date. Mr.  IVuman  and  the  Progrsssivs  Party 
caadldato^MT.  Wallace,  received  a  combined 
total  of  sBarly  92  million.  This  particular 
facet  ot  our  dsetkm  machinery  bas  f«sultsd 
in  tbs  sicetion  of  candldatss  for  President 
with  lass  than  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
In  14  of  tais  32  slsctlons  for  Prssldent  be- 
tween 1834  and  1948  Indusivs. 

At  three  times  in  our  history— once  la 
1894.  again  in  187g,  and  again  in  1088,  Prasi- 
dente  were  elected  who  did  not  even  reoelvs 
a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote.  The  election 
of  1834  has  bsen  challenged  as  a  pertinent 
example  beoauss  of  the  incompleteneas  of  ths 
flguree  of  the  p<q;>ular  vote  taUy.  However, 
from  the  figures  available,  it  certainly  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Adams  had  less  VAtss  than 
his  nsxt  major  opponent  in  1834.  Opponsnte 
of  Senate  Joint  Bcsolution  31  also  chaUmge 
tbs  lllustni|lpn_($L1876  as  a  year  in  wbldb  a 
candidate  wis  elected  with  less  votes  than 
bis  opponent.  The  opponente  of  Senate 
Joint  Beeolutton  31  challengi  this  illustra- 
tion by  sssertlng  that  this  election  was  de- 
termined by  an  electoral  commission,  but  ths 
thing  that  the  opponente  of  Senate  Joint 
Reeolution  31  forget  to  say  Is  that  ths  dlfll- 
cultiss  in  ths  election  of  1876  aroee  aa  a 
result  of  the  preeent  system.  Fm  example, 
one  of  the  dl^mtes  in  that  election  dealt 
with  the  right  of  an  Oregon  elector  to  ^ast 
his  vote  for  President.  The  Constituticm 
forbids  Federal  oOlceholders  to  be  electors 
and  yet.  a  postmaster  in  Oregon  bad  beat 
deelgnated  by  the  RepuUiean  voters  aa  an 
elector.  Ultimately,  the  Republiean  elector 
involved  reelgned  both  his  post  as  elector 
and  aa  poatmaster,  and  was  thereafter  se- 
lected by  the  two  remaining  electors  to  oast 
the  remaining  ballot.  This  somevrhat  taint- 
ed vote  of  a  singls  elector  determined  the 
Hayea-Tllden  elecUon  of  1876. 

The  wait  rule  method  of  countMig  elect<)ral 
votee  has  also  encouraged  what  has  beooms 
known  as  the  one-party  Stete.  As  long  ss 
ths  opponente  of  a  poUtlcal  party  beUevs 
that  they  have  no  opportunity  to  have  their 
vote  registered  effectively  in  the  outcome  of 
a  preaidential  election,  they  often  chooee 
to  express  their  disapproval  by  withholding 
their  vote.  This,  however,  often  permlte  ths 
unit  vote  of  a  State  to  be  cast  for  a  candi- 
date with  a  relatively  snuUl  number  of  voters 
registered  In  his  favor.  I  doubt  If  anyone  in 
the  Senate  would  argue  that  it  Is  not  desir- 
able to  have  Increased  voter  participation  in 
our  presidential  elections,  and  yet,  the  con-' 
tinned  maintenance  of  the.  present  system 
fosters  Just  that. 

Theee  are  real  fears  but  they  are  not  tbs 
only  fears.  L^t  me  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  real  harm  may  result  from  the  choos- 
ing of  531  relatively  obecure  individuals  who. 
though  largely  functioning  as  rubber  stampa. 
may  be  called  upon,  in  the  event  of  the  deatb 
of  a  succeesful  candidate  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing ctf  the  electoral  college,  to  chooee  a  Pree- 
ident  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Under  our  preeent  system,  in  at 
least  37  Statee  the  names  of  those  electors 
would  not  even  have  been  appeared  on  tbs 
baUot.  Tet,  they  would  be  trusted  with  ths 
tremendoualy  Important  Job  of  selecting  the 
President  of  the  United  Statee.  We  have  been 
fortunate.  Mr.  President,  that  thus  far  ths 
electors  have  not  been  required  to  choose 
a  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statee,  but  ws 
are  alerted  by  the  recollection  that  one  can- 
didate in  1873,  Horace  Oreeley.  died  aborUy 
after  the  November  elections.  Binoe  ths 
slsetoral  votes  attributable  to  him  were  In 
the  minority,  the  precise  problem  here  pre- 
eented  did  not  occxir,  but  a  substantial  osn- 
trovsrsy  aross  as  to  whether  the  dSetors  were 
required  to  vote  for  Mr.  Oreeley  and  whether 
tboee  who  did  ahould  have  their  votes 
counted  In  the  final  tally.  The  Senate  and 
the  Bouse  of  Representatives  could  not  agree 
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on  this  latter  questloii.  But.  Mr.  Pr«dd«nt. 
w*  ■hould  not  b«  raqxUred  to  wait  until  aoma 
future  ttma  whan  581  unknown  paraona  ara 
requlrad  to  elect  •  Praeldent  oC  tba  United 
Btataa. 

Am  baa  been  pointed  out  before,  at  leaat 
five  elaetora  In  the  oourae  of  our  hlatory  have 
diaregardad  Um  mandate  of  ttie  votera  and 
caat  tbatr  ballot  contrary  to  tbe  wUl  of  the 
people  who  elected  tbeab.'*  In  the  disputed 
atectlon  of  1876.  whan  the  vote  of  a  single 
elector  otAild  have  decided  the  election,  the 
preaaura  to  disregard  oommltmenta  was  tre- 
mendoua.  In  volume  I  of  hla  two-volume 
work.  "A  Hlatory  of  the  Preeldency."  Xdward 
Stanwood  llluatratea  the  temper  of  the  tlmea 
In  tbe  following  language: 

"liken  began  tbe  moat  ertraordtnary  eon- 
tett  that  ever  took  place  In  the  cotmtry. 
The  only  hope  of  the  BepubUcans  waa  In  the 
perfect  defense  of  their  poaltlon.    The  loei 
of  a  alngle  vote  would  be'fataL    An  adequate 
hlatory  ot  the  4  montha  between  the  popular 
election  and  the  Inauguration  of  Ifr.  Hayea 
would  fill  Tohimea.    Space  can  be  given  here 
for  a  bare  reference  only  to  some  of  the  moat 
important  eventa.    Neither  party  was  over- 
aerupuloaa,  and  no  doubt  the  acts  of  aome 
members  at  each  party  were  grossly  illegal 
and  cormpt.    Attempts  were  even  made  to 
find  a  Republican  elector  who  would  vote  for 
Mr.  TUden  tn  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  aa  a  bribe.    The  funds  were  provided. 
and  mysterious  correepondence  by  telegraph 
was  held  between  men  who  were  connected 
with  Democratic   political  committees   and 
tor    a    venal    elector.      The    whole    scandal 
came  to  light  afterward  when  the  key  to  the 
famoua  'cipher  dispatches'  was  discovered." 
I  would  not  advocate  electoral  reform  un- 
lem  I  believe  that  I  had  something  to  offer 
which  waa  a  betterment  of  the  present  sys- 
tem.    When  I  speak  of  the  desirable  results 
to  be  gained  by  adoption  of  the  proposed 
aystom   of    casing    and    counting   electoral 
votea.  I  do  not  rely  upon  my  own  supposltton 
•lone.    The  subcommittee  which  took  testl- 
mody  on  tlurthree  basic  plans  involving  the 
election   of  Preeldent    and    Vice    President 
beard  from  niiany  witnesses  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  the  benefits  which  those  wit- 
nesses attributed   to   the  proposed   amend-  . 
ment  and  with  which  I  agree.     The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Mr.  Kzfau- 
VBi.  introdooed  Into  the  Baeoao  a  letter  from 
Mr.  V.  O.  Key.  Jr..  at  that  time  in  the  depart- 
ment of  political  science  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.     Mr.  Key  pointed  out  that  among 
the  dealrable  effects  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  machinery  for  fighting  presidential 
campaigns  In  one-party  States.     Also  In  the 
records  of  the  hearings,  at  page  373.  is  a  letter 
addreasad  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee from  an  associate  professor  of  politi- 
cal sdence  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 
wrote  that  the  adoption  of  Senate  Jofnt  Res- 
olution 31  would  most  likely  have  the  follow- 
ing impact  upon -our  politics:  "The  adoption 
of  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  SI,  or  30.  would 
moat  likely  have  the  following  Impact  upon 
Dur  politics:  reduce  the  danger  that  the  sys- 
tem would  break  down;  Insure  that  the  pop- 
alar  will  be  translated  accurately:  widen  the 
party^  choice  of  candidates,  since  it  would 
no  longer  be  so  essential  that  the  candidate 
Bome  from  a  key  balanced  Stote:  extend  the 
u-ea  of  campaigning:   decrease  the  slgnifl- 
nmce  of  minorities  in  strategic  locations,  and 
ft}s&  cut  down  their  voice  In  nominating  con- 
rentlons;  tend  to  expand  siae  of  electorate. 
Looking  backward.  It  would  not  seem  that 
the  outcome  of  presidential  elections  during 
Lhe   last   centxiry  would   have   been   altered 
If  electoral  votea  were  distributed  according 
to  popular  vote.     But  a  different  method  of 
muntlng  electoral  votea  might  have  resulted 
la,  dlffarant   candldatea   who   might    have 
eampalgned  dlfferenUy.  so  that  we  cannot 


aay  with  aaaoraaoea  what  the  In^Mict  of  such 
altered  procedures  would  have  been." 

Another  person  eapreesed  himself  as  be- 
Uevtng  that  unqueetlonably  If  some  system 
at  proportional  division  of  the  electon  1  vote 
bad  been  In  affect  during  the  paat  electlona. 
the  Republican  vote  In  the  South  would  have 
been  much  larger  because  it  would  have  been 
counted  towkrd  the  election  of  a  President. 
As  this  witness  explained  it.  and  theae  com- 
mente  appear  on  pages  139  and  140  of  the 
hearings,  the  stey -at-home  Democratic  vote. 
faced  with  a  definite  penalty  for  not  vot- 
ing, would  be  urgf^d  to  go  to  the  poUs. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  one  point  in  this  de- 
bate the  opponenta  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 31  were  arguing  that  the  disproportion- 
ate  Influence  of  the  preesxxrs  groups  and  po- 
litical machines  Ir^the  urban  areas  ought  to 
be  retained  became  of  the  equality  of  repre- 
aentatton  at  each  Stete  In  the  United  Statea 
Senate.  Mr.  President,  this  sounds  to  me 
very  much  like  an  attack  upon  the  bicameral 
system,  the  adoption  of  which  made  poeslble 
a  Constitution  for  the  United  States.  Sen- 
ators know  that  tbe  equality  of  representa- 
tion In  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stetes  la 
one  fundamental  which  cannot  be  denied 
even  by  constitutional  amendment.  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  theae  attecks  on  our  bi- 
cameral system.  Mr.  President.  I  fall  to  aee 
>  the  logic  of  an  argument  which  says  that 
certain  areas  and  certain  groups  must  have 
unfair  advantage  In  the  national  political 
arena  because  it  l£  asserted  that  they  do  not 
have  an  even  advantage  elsewhere. 

Another  thing.  Mr.  President,  during  this 
debate,  tbe  present  compromise  proposal  has 
been  attacked  because  It  does  not  provide  a 
uniform  system  for  choosing  a  president. 
Those  who  use  such  an  argument  tisually 
bUthely  Ignore  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  uni- 
form system  In  the  present  Constitution  by 
which  to  choose  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  at 
various  times  in  our  national  history  differ- 
ent systems  of  choosing  electors  were  used  In 
the  various  Staten — some  used  the  general 
Ucket  system,  some  used  the  district  system, 
and  some  leglslatiues  were  permitted  to 
choose  electors.  But.  If  tack  of  uniformity 
Is  the  best  argument  that  opponente  can 
dredge  up  against  this  amendment.  I  canuot 
see  that  such  an  argument  should  deter 
Senators  from  approving  the  proposal  which 
would  correct  so  many  defecte  tn  the  preeent 
system. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  a  telegram,  copies  of  which 
have  been  sent  to  various  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  telegram  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
oio.  as'  folkjws: 

WAawnfOTOw.  D.  C.  March  23.  t»5€. 

We  txrge  that  you  vote  against  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  and  the  newly-Introduced 
Danlel-Mundt-Thurmond  subsUtute  for  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  31  which  would  revise 
the  means  by  which  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Stetes  are  elected. 
They  are  not  a  step  toward  more  deokocratXc 
procedures  In  our  election  processes. 

While  we  would  not  deny  that  there  are 
valid  objections  to  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege system,  the  defects  of  this  system  are 
among  the  least  of  the  dlsabillUes  on  effective 
exercise  of  the  fraiK:hlse.  and  In  any  event 
win  not  be  corrected  by  Senate  Joint  Reeolu. 
tlon  31  or  the  Danlel-Mundt-Thurmond  sub- 
stitute: It  la  parUcularly  unseemly  for  the 
Senate  to  be  considering  measures  which  may 
further  penallaa  already  largely  disen- 
franchised groupe  of  dtlaens.  Prom  the  point 
of  democratic  prlaclplea  we  would  urge  that 


this  Is  not  one  of  the  areaa  which  rsqulrea 
the  urgent  attention  of  the  Congress  at  this 
tlms.  There  are  many  deprlvatioaa  of  civil 
righta.  Including  the  right  to  vote,  for  which 
remedtee  are  clearly  d^nvd  and  waiting  ac- 
tion in  the  Congress. 

The  adopUon  of  theee  propoeala  would 
place  greater  electoral  strength  in  the  one- 
party  low-vote  Stetes  and  penalise  thoee 
Stetes  which  have  benefited  from  vigorous 
two-party  competition.  A  vote  for  Senate 
Joint  BeeoluUon  31  or  the  Daniel -Mtuidt- 
Thurmond  substitute  Is  a  vote  agalnat  elvU 
righte. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Richard  Atklnaon.  Prcatdent.  National 
Bar  AasoclaUon:  Marian  H.  Blultt. 
Supreme  BasUeus  Phi  Delte  Kappa 
Sorority:  James  B.  Carey.  Preeldent.  In- 
ternational Union  of  Klectrlcad  Woi^ 
era.  APL-CIO:  James  B.  Cobb,  Pre^ 
dent.  National  Alliance  of  Poetal  em- 
ployees: Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein.  Presl. 
dent.  American  Jewish  Congress; 
Adolph  Held.  Chairman.  Jewish  Labor 
Oonunlttee;  Reuben  Kamlnsky.  Na- 
tional Comander,  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  USA:  Mickey  Levlne.  National 
Chairman.  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee; Nancy  Bullock  McOhee.  Presl- 
dent.  Amerlcsn  Council  on  Human 
Righte;  A.  Philip  Randolph,  President, 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 
AFL-CIO;  Joseph  L.  Rauh.  National 
Chairman,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action:  Walter  P.  Reuth^.  President, 
United  Autcnnobile  Workers;  Wlllard  S. 
Townsend.  President.  United  Trans- 
port Services  Employees.  APL-CIO;  Roy 
WUklns.  rxecutlve  Secretary.  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

Mr.  DANIELw  Mr.  President  the  tele- 
Kram  is  in  opposition  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  and  to  the  subsUtute.  It  is 
signed  by  a  number  of  national  organiza- 
Uons.  including  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
craUc  AcUon.  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  and  the  National  AssoclaUon 
lor  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
I  haye  Introduced  it  into  the  Rscoiu) 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  thla 
sentence: 

.w^  !^  '**  eanate  Joint  ReeoluUon  81  or 
the  Danlel-Mundt-Thurmond  substitute  la 
a  vote  agalnat  clvU  righte. 

to  concluding  the  deb|ite.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  merely  wish  to  say  Ithat  statement 
is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  any  sUte« 
ment  that  has  ever  been  sent  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee show  that  we  have  tried  in  every 
way  to  present  something  which  would 
cause  the  individual  roter  to  have  a 
f  reater  say  in  the  election  of  a  President 
Hia  Tote  should  be  reflected  in  the  final 
electoral  vote.  The  purpose  is  to  give 
the  Toters  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
even  the  minorities  in  each  State  wheth. 
er  It  be  a  SUte  in  the  North  with  a  Re- 
publican majority  or  a  SUte  In  the 
South  with  a  Democratic  majority. 

This  telegram  certainly  does  not  repre- 
sent or  reflect  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  or  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  resolution  or  the  substitute. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  n- 
malnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  a  minutes,  and  then  I  ihall  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  President.  I  think  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  accept  this  amendment. 
I  think,  in  many  ways,  the  two  plans  it 
contains  are  coiitradictions.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Texas  accepted  the  Mundt- 
Coudert  plan  because  that  was  the  only 
way  he  could  hope  to  get  two-thirds.  But 
I  think  the  amendments  are  incompatible 
with  each  other.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  did  not  vote  for  the  Lodge- 
Oossett  amendment  when  It  was  up  in 
1050.  Two  contradictory  amendments 
have  been  offered  and  Joined  together  in 
order  to  get  two-thirds  of  the  votes. 
The  result  will  be  that  most  of  the  State 
legislatures  in  the  various  States,  con- 
trolled by  one  party  or  the  other,  win 
accept  the  plan  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  with  all  of  the  gerry- 
mandering it  introduces.  'I  think  we  will 
be  in  worse  shape  then  than  has  been 
described  in  all  the  arguments  against 
the  present  amendment.  To  Join  the  two 
together  in  order  to  get  a  two-thirds 
vote  is  not  a  sound  way  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  realizes 
that  under  our  present  system  the  States 
may  use  various  methods  including  the 
method  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  advocates? 

The  KENNEDY.  The  fact  that  they 
all  use  the  genera)  ticket  system  Is  the 
answer  to  that  qnestion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  will 
admit  that  the  present  system  is  unfair, 
wiU  he  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  present 
system  is  fairer  than  the  other  two  pro- 
posed today.  I  think  there  is  perhaps 
something  wrong  with  the  present  sys- 
tem, but  I  think  it  would  be  compounded 
by  the  adoption  of  this  strange  hybrid 
on  which  we  are  about  to  vote. 
.  Mr.  THXJRMOND.  The  Senator  does 
not  concede  that  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  electoral  college  system? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Not  the  change  rec- 
ommended here.  Mr.  President.  I  j^d 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May.  I  inquire 
whether  a  majority  vote  is  needed  to 
agree  to  the  amendment  now  betdtt  the 
Senate,  or  is  It  a  two-thirds  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  that  It  requires  only  a 
majority  vote  on  any  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  final  passage  a 
two-thirds  vote  i»  required.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  on  final  passage. 

SKvnux.  Skhatobs.     Vote!    Vote  I 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yieki 
back  the  rematixler  of  my  time  and  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
thtroU. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  Consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agre^ng  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Danzkl]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators.  The  yeas  and  najrs  hav- 
ing been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bakklbt], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHarrl,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  BlxPAUvEK],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Momioirrr],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mukrat] 
are  absent  oh  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Bakklet],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHRrr],  And  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
Uie  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
Lol,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Fi-AHDCRs],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  WxucKR]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capx- 
HARTl  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Tbye]  are 'absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Ma- 
LONil  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  FLANDxai  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  tliis  vote  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  WxLKKRl  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapbhartI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  todlana  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48.  ^ 
nays  37.  as  follows: 

YSAS-48 


Andenoa 

Brln 

Martin.  Iowa 

Barrett 

Prear 

McCarthy 

Bennett 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

Bible 

Oeorge 

Muitun 

Brlcker 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Brldgea 

Oore 

Robertson 

Byrd 

RuBseU 

Carlson 

HlU 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Holland 

Boott 

Chavse 

Hniska 

Smathers 

Clemento 
Curtis 

Jenner 

Spaitanaa 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Stennls 

Daniel 

Johnston,  8.  C 

,  Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Kerr 

WUey 

Dworshak 

Knowland 

WUUama 

Xastlsnd 

NAYS— 37 

Young 

Aiken 

Ives 

Meuberger 

AlloU 

Jackson 

OMs  honey 

Beau 

Kennedy 

Pastors 

Bender 

Kuchel 

Payne 

Buah 

lAlrd 

Potter 

Case.  W.  J. 

Langtt 

PurteU 

Cotton 

Saltonstan 

Douglaa 

Long 

Smith.  Malni 

Duff 

Magnuson 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Blender 

MarUn.Pa. 

Symlngtoii 

Green 

McNamaia 

Watklne    • 

Morss 

Hftnnfngs 

Neely 
HOT  VOTINO- 

-11 

Berkley 

Bumphrey 

Munay 

Butler 

Kefauver 

Tbye 

Oapehart 

Malone 

Welker 

Flanders 

Monroney 

So  the  amendment.  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  offered  by  Mr.  Daniel,  for 


himself  and  other  Senators,  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause^ 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  following  article  is  i»opoeed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stetes,  which  shaU  be  valid  to  aU  In- 
tente  and  purpoaes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratified  by  the  leglalatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

•"a«txci»— 

"  'SBcrxDir  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
veated  In  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  hla  office  during  a 
term  of  4  years,  and  together  with  the  Vice 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term;  be 
elected  as  provided  In  this  Constitution.  No 
person  constitutionally  Ineligible  for  the  of- 
fice of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Stetes. 

"The  Congress  shall  determine  the  time 
of  such  election,  which  shaU  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States.  Until  other- 
wise determined  by  the  Congress,  such  elec- 
tion ShaU  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November  of  the  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  regular  term 
of  the  President  is  to  begin.  Bach  Stete  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  of  electoral  votes 
eqtuU  to^e  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  wlilch  such  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Congress.  The  electoral  votea 
cast  by  each  State  may  be  cast  In  the  man- 
ner provided  bjjpection  2  or.  if  the  legisla- 
ture of  such  Stete  so  provides,  In  the  manner 
provided  by  section  3  of  this  article. 

"  "The  voters  In  each  State  In  any  such 
election  diall  have  the  qualifications  re- 
quisite for  persons  voting  for  members  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

"  'Sac.  2.  Except  In  any  State  in  which 
electors  are  chosen  under  the  provlslona 
of  section  3,  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
Preeldent  shaU  be  cast  by  the  people  of  each 
State,  and  the  electoral  vote  to  which  such 
State  is  entitled  shall  be  apportionM  among 
tbe  three  persons  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  of  tbe  voters  of  such  Stete 
for  each  office  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  nun>- 
ber  of  votes  received  by  each  such  person 
Iwars  to  the  total  number  of  votes  received 
by  such  three  persons.  In  nwklng  the  ap- 
portionment, any  fractlopsd  portion  of  an 
electoral  vote  to  which  a  person  Is  entitled 
iduOl  be  disregarded  if  it  is  less  than  one  one- 
thousandth. 

"  'Within  45  days  after  the  election,  or  at 
such  time  aa  the  Congress  shaU  direct,  the 
oOcial  custodian  of  the  election  returns  of 
such  State  shaU  prepare,  sign,  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
Preeldent  of  the  Senate,  a  list  of  all  persons 
for  w^iom  votes  were  cast  for  President  and  a 
aeparate  list  of  all  persons  for  whom  votea 
were  cast  for  Vice  President.  Upon  each 
such  list  there  shaU  be  entered  the  number 
of  votea  cast  for  each  person  whose  name  ap- 
pears thereon,  the  total  number  of  votea 
cast  for  aU  such  persons,  and  the  nxuiber 
of  electoral  votes  of  such  State  to  which 
each  such  person  Is  entitled. 

"  'Sac.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  article,  the  legislature  of 
any  State  may  provide  for  the  election  of  a 
ntmiber  of  electors  equal  to  the  ntunber  of 
electoral  votea  to  which  the  Stete  may  be 
entitled  in  the  same  manner  In  which  its 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  chosen. 
Any  candidate  for  elector  who  before  the 
election  ha«  pledged  his  vote  for  President 
or  Vice  President  to  a  specific  person  shall, 
if  elected,  cast  his  vote  for  such  person.  No 
Senator  or  Representative,  or  p«i;8on  holding 
an  oflloe  of  trust  or  profit  tmder  the  United 
States,  shaU  be  choeen  elector. 

"  'Within  45  days  after  the  election,  or  at 
such  time  as  tbe  Congress  shall  direct,  tlie 
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•iBcton  to  ehOMn  sball  nM«t  In  tlwlr  re- 
st «ctlT«  States,  and  Tota  by  ballot  ■•  plodged 
U  r  Pr«Bld«nt  and  Vice  President,  at  least  one 
a  wbom  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
St  me  State  with  themaelvee.  They  shall 
nikine  In  their  ballots  the  person  voted  (or 
ai  President,  and  In  distinct  ballots  the  per- 
se n  voted  for  as  Vice  President:  and  they 
si  all  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
fcf  a*  President  and  of  all  persons  voted  for 

Vice  President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes 
idt  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of 
0>vemment  of  the  United  States,  directed 
tc  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

"  'Sac.  4.  On  the  6th  day  of  January  fol- 
io irlng  the  election,  unices  the  Congress  by 
la  m  appoints  a  different  day  not  earlier  than 
tie  4th  day  of  January  and  not  later  than 
tie  10th  day  of  January,  the  President  at 
tX  e  Senate  shall.  In  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ats  and  House  of  Repreeentatlvee.  open  all 
tie  eertlflcates  and  tbe  vote  shall  then  be 
ccunted.  Tbe  person  having  the  greatest 
ni  unbar  of  votes  for  Preeldent  shall  be  the 
Pi  ealdent.  and  the  person  having  the  grsafst 
ni  imbcr  of  vote*  for  Vice  President  shall  be 
tl  e  Vloe  President.  If  such  number  be  at  least 
41  percent  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral 
v<  tee.  If  no  person  has  at  least  45  percent 
<A  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes 
fcr  President  or  Vice  President,  then  from 
tl  •  pcreone  having  the  three  highest  num- 
b«rs  of  electoral  votee  for  such  oOee  the 
Anate  and  the  Houae  of  Repreeentatlvee 
•1  ting  In  joint  session  shall  ehooee  etKh 
oi  tear  hnmedlately.  by  ballot.  A  quorum  for 
til*  parpoM  etaall  eomlet  of  thtee-foortte 
oi  the  wtoole  number  of  the  Senators  and 
» ipraeentatlves.  and  the  person  receiving 
tie  great  eel  nttmber  of  votee  ahall  be 
eloeen. 

"  'Aw.  f.  Tbe  Congraae  may  by  law  pro' 
vl|le  for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the 
from  whom  the  Senate  and  the 
t€  Repreeentatlvee  may  choose  a 
P^Mldent  or  a  Vlee  Preeldent  whenever  the 
rl  (ht  o<  eholee  ahall  have  devolved  upon 
tl  em.  and  for  the  «aee  of  the  death  of  any 
pi  raon  who.  except  for  his  death,  would  have 
bien  entitled  to  receive  a  majority  of  the 
elictoral  votea  for  President  or  for  Vice 
Pieeldent. 

"  'Sac.  •.  The  first,  second,  and  third  para- 
gikphs  of  section  1.  article  n.  of  the  Con- 
st tutlon.  the  twelth  article  of  amendment  to 
tl  e  Conetltutlon,  and  secUcn  4  of  the  twen- 
tli  rth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  hereby  repealed. 

"  'Sac.  7.  This  article  shaU  take  effect  on 
tl:  e  10th  day  of  Pebruary  following  Its  ratl- 
fl<atlon.  but  shall  be  Inoperative  tinless  It 
•t  all  have  been  ratified  ae  an  amendment  to 
tti  a  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fa  tirtha  of  the  States  within  7  years  from 
ttot  date  of  its  submission  to  the  SUtee  by 
Xb  9  Oongreee.' " 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B  BLk  In  the  chair) .  The  Junior  Senator 
fr  )m  Texas. 

ISi.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ap- 
ptrent.  from  the  vote  Just  taken,  that 
al  hough  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
SjE  nate  might  favor  electoral  reform,  we 
do  not  have  before  the  Senate  a  draft 
which  can  be  agreed  upon  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators.  In  order  that  the  work 
wl  Lich  has  been  done  on  this  matter  last 
yeur  and  during  this  year  will  not  go 
f o  •  naught,  but  that  we  may  give  it  f ur- 
thsr  consideration,  and  possibly  come 
ou  t  with  a  draft  which  can  meet  the  ap- 
pr  3val  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
th  s  Senate.  I  move,  on  behalf  of  myself 
aid  the  Smator  from  Massachusetts 
[>[r.  KsmiiDT].  to  recommit  the  Joint 
re  loluttoQ  to  tlie  Conunittee  on  the  Judl- 
ciijy. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  Joint  resolution  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

On  that  motion  30  minutes  are  allowed 
to  each  side. 

SkvnAL  Senators.    Vote!    Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  the 
Senators  who  are  in  control  of  the  time 
wUling  to  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  b«tck. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas 
to  recommit  the  joint  resolution  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed  to. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  ADDI- 
TIONAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  FROM 
TAX  ON  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Prcst- 
dent.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1639. 
H.  R.  5265. 

The  PRESIDING  UFFitIK  <lCr. 
TnM  to  tbe  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Lmumtivi  Clibx.  A  Mil  (H.  R. 
6365)  to  exempt  certain  additional  for- 
eign travel  from  the  tax  on  tbe  trans, 
portatlon  of  persons. 

The  PRBSIDIM^  OFFlCKH.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  an  amendment. 


TAXES  ON  GASCXJNE  AND  SPECIAL 
FUELS  USED  ON  FARMS — CONFER' 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, before  Senators  leave,  I  should  like 
to  announce,  for  their  information,  that 
the  Senate  is  going  to  take  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.  R.  8780.  a  bill  to  re- 
lieve farmers  from  excise  taxes  in  the 
case  of  gasoline  and  special  fuels  used  on 
a  farm  for  farming  purposes.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  is  prepared  to  t>resent  a  con- 
ference report  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill.  H.  R.  8780.  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieVe 
farmers  from  excise  taxes  in  the  case  of 
gasoline  and  special  fuels  used  on  the 
farm  for  fanning  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  report  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  .the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 


8780)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  relieve  farmers  from  ezcUe  taxea 
In  the  case  of  gasoline  and  special  fuels  xised 
on  the  farm  for  farming  purpoeee.  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  reepectlve  Houses  as  follows: 

That  tbe  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered a  and  3.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Houae  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Ineerted  by  the  Senata 
amendment  Ineert  the  following: 

"(A)  by  the  owner,  tenant,  or  operator  of 
a  farm.  In  connection  with  cultlvatli^  the 
sou.  oeln  connection  with  raising  or  hi^ 
veetlngSgny  agricultural  or  horticulture 
conunodlty.  Including  the  raising,  shearing, 
feeding,  caring  for.  training,  and  nuinage- 
ment  of  itveetock,  beee.  poultry,  and  fur- 
bearing  animale  and  wUdllfe.  on  a  farm  of 
which  he  Is  the  owner,  tenant,  or  operator: 
except  that  If  such  use  U  by  any  pereon 
other  than  the  owner,  tenant,  or  operator  of 
such  farm,  then  (I)  for  purpoeee  of  this 
subparagraph.  In  applying  subssctlon  (a) 
to  this  subparagraph,  and  for  purposes  of 
section  6416  (b)  (»)  (C)  (tl)  (buy  not  for 
purpoass  of  ssctkm  4041 ) ,  the  owner,  tenant, 
or  operator  of  the  farm  on  which  gaeollne  or 
a  liquid  tasable  under  eectlon  4041  U  tieed 
ahall  be  treated  ae  the  ueer  and  ultlmau 
ptirchaser  of  such  gasoline  or  liquid,  and 
(U)  for  purpoeee  of  applying  section  6416 
(b)  (31  (C)  (UK  any  tas  paid  under  eeetkm 
4041  in  reepect  of  a  liquid  used  on  a  farm 
for  farming  purposes  (within  tbe  meaning 
of  thle  eubparagrapb)  sbaU  be  treated  aa 
having  been  paid  by  tbe  owner,  tenant,  or 
operator  of  the  fana  on  which  aueb  liquid 
U  used.";  and  the  Senau  agree  to  tbe 

R«aBT  P.  BvB*. 

WALTn  p. 
By  lUasT  P. 

RoaaBTS.Kaaa, 

Bewaas  ICAaru*. 

PkAJni  Caataow. 
Mmtiferg  on  the  P»ri  o/  th*  8en*t9, 

JaaBCoorsB, 
W.  D.  Miixa. 
NOB1.X  J.  Oaaoosv, 
DAwm.  A.  RccB. 

By  T.  A.  Jamcnts. 
Thomas  A.  JcMKtws.    . 
Man^gert  on  the  Part  o/  tA«  House. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
only  one  substantive  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  H.  R. 
8780. 

Under  the  House  bill,  a  custom  oper- 
ator who  used  gasoline  for  cultivating 
the  soil  or  raising  or  harvesting  crops  was 
entitled  to  the  gasoline  refund  himself. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  this  cus- 
tom operator  was  not  allowed  a  refund, 
although  provision  was  made  for  refunds 
where  farmers  exchanged  work. 

The  conferees  have  resolved  this  dif- 
ference by  providing  that  a  refund  of  the 
gasoline  tax  is  to  be  available  in  all  cases 
where  gasoline  is  used  for  cultivating  the 
soil  or  raising  or  harvesting  crops.  How- 
ever, the  refund  will  be  payable  only  to 
the  farmer  on  whose  farm  the  gasoline  Is 
used  and  not  to  the  custom  operator. 

There  also  were  two  clerical  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Senate,  to  which  the 
House  conferees  agreed. 


1956 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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still  another  practical  test,  and  that 
counsel  has  proved  again  its' marvelous 
worth. 


REGULATION    OF    USB    BY   MOTOR 

CARRIERS    OF    CERTAIN    MOTOR 

VEHICLES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  conferred  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SMATRnsl,  and  he  prefers  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1287.  S.  898.  the  truck  trip- 
leasing  bill.  Therefore.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  bill. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chzip  Clsbk.  A  biU  (8.  8M)  to 
amend  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  In- 
terstate Coomieroe  Commission  to  regu- 
lata  the  use  by  Biotor  carriers  (under 
leases,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements) 
of  motor  vehicles  not  owned  by  them.  In 
the  furnishing  of  transportatkm  of 
property^) 

The  PRIDBIDIMO  OFFIC'EU.  Tbe 
question  is  on  agre^ng  to  tbe  motkm  of 
the  Senator  froln  Texas. 

Tbe  BMHkm  was  agreed  to;  and  tbe 
SenaU  proceeded  to  consider  tbe  talU. 
which  bad  been  reported  from  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interstata  and  Itoelgn  Com- 
merce with  amrnrtmentsi 


ORDER  IDR  RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today. 
It  stand  In  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shotUd  like  to  announce  there 
will  be  no  further  business  transacted 
toni^t  I  shall  yield  for  routine  re- 
questo. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  so  that  he  may  present  a 
privileged  matter. 


DISTRICT  OF'  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1956— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  BIBLB.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.  R.  9770)  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
■n<f  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous codaent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report.  ..^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FsxAi  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  report  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  conunlttee  of  eonferenoe  on  the  dls- 
•griiMng  votea  of  the  two  IIottMs  on  tbe 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.  & 
9770)  to  provide  revenue  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoeee.  having 


met  after  full  and  free  eonferenoe.  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  reepectlve  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  a  and  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ntun- 
bered  S,  and  agree  to  ttie  aame  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Inaert  the 
following:  613.000.(X)0:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

That  the  Houae  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter propoeed  to  t>e  Inaerted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  fOltowlng:   $16,000,- 
000;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Alak  BiaLB, 
.i.  AxxMM  Pasaa.  jr., 
J.  OLsmr  T»«tt«-T-. 
Mmnagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

HowASO  W.  Smith. 
Oscir  J.  Ftrtwmf. 
Jos'.  P.  O'HaaA, 
Jran«|ier«  oil  the  Part  of  the  Houee. 

The  PRE8IDIRO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tbe  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  tbe  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  tbe  v  Senator  from 
Nevada  be  permitted  to  make  a  state- 


*'^Mr.  BSLI.  Mr.  President.  I  tfiooki 
Uketo  Biake  a  brief  explanation  of  tbe 
lepoi't. 

In  connection  with  tbe'  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act.  there  were  two 
elemento  of  disagreement  between  tbe 
conferees  of  tbe  two  Houses.  Tbe 
House  conferees  receded  from  tbe  first 
element  of  disagreement— concerning 
the  2  percent  tax  on  linen  rental 
services. 

The  second  element  of  disagreemoit 
was  the  Senate  amendment  calling  for 
a  total  Increase  of  $4  million  in  the  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, whereas  the  item  as  approved  by 
the  House  called  for  an  increase  of  $2 
million.  In  the  report  we  recommend 
an  increase  of  $3  million  in  the  Federal 
payment. 

Mr,  President*  I  recommend  that  the 
report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  .OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  , 

The  report  was  a||;eed  to. 


This  nne  safety  record,  this  heart- 
warming cooperation  of  the  Individual 
laborer  and  his  management,  is  worthy 
of  brief  study  and  long  thought  by  us 
alL  While  I  certainly  wish  to  commend 
Superintendent  L.  F.  Black,  of  Geneva, 
and  his  able  staff.  I  also  want  to  thank 
cordially  every  man  at  Geneva  who  has 
made  this  policy  so  effective. 

Making  and  hanrfung  gteel  is  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  process.  But  the  Geneva 
Division  again  teaches  that  it  can  be  done 
safely  and  with  efficiency*  if  all  work 
together  and  think  of  the  other  fellow. 

I  want,  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
have  an  (q»portunity  to  read  this  heart- 
warming industrial  story;  therefore.  Z 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Oomgussiomax.  Rkcoks  an 
article  which  was  pubUdied  in  tbe  Pxovo 
Herald  of  Maich^  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorv, 
asfoUows: 

[Froax  tbe  Pro?o  (Utah)  Herald  of  Mareb  18, 

1956] 
StWMOV  Majos  Btbh.  Plamt  nr   Itwira^." 
OsHSva  Plsvt  Wnra  TOr  If  anovaL  Bavacr 
Awaaa  worn  Foovm  BtaaiowT  Taaa 
Tbe  national  Safety  OouneU  Award  of 
Honor  Plag  was  raised  over  tbe  safaeC  major 
steel  plant  in  AoMrtoatoday  for  tbe  Umrth 
coaateuara  year.    The  booor  flag  carried 
fdar  green  stars  fbr  tbe  top  safety  awaids 
wbteb  mab's  Mggeet  Industrial  ^aat— tbe 
Otatm  works  of  United  Statas  Start's  Cb- 
Itmtbia-Oeneva  Steel  murinn    has  won  for 
outataadlng  work  In  safety  perf ormianee, 
Tbe  newest  star  ur  be  added  to  tbe  Mg 
wblte  flag  represenu  Oeneva's 
mark  of  0.46  frequency  ot 
lost-time  aoeldenti  per  million  man-bours 
worked  during  1065.   This  means  aa  average  ' 
employee  baa  aa  expectancy  of  more  than 
1.000  years  without  exposure  to  a  loat-tlms 
accident.     This  mark  not  only  topped  all 
other  United  States  Steel  operations,  but  aU 
other  large  steel  mill  safety  performance  In 
the  United  Stotes  of  America. 


SAFETY  AWARD  TOntE  COLUMBIA- 
GENEVA  STEEL  DIVniON  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Presidient.  re- 
cently the  National  Safety  Council  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  declared^e 
safest  majmr  steel  idant  in  America  to  be 
that  of  the  Columbta-Oeneva  Steel  Divi- 
sion. In  my  home  State  of  Utah. 

I  think  we  can  better  visualize  this 
record  from  the  statement  that  an 
average  emidoyee  at  the  0«ieva  works 
has  an  expectancy  of  more  than  I.OOO 
jrears.  without  exposure  to  a  lost-time 
record.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  there 
the  qiiritual  adm(mition  regarding  being 
our  "brother's  keeper"  has  been  put  to 


(AI.  vicmr 

Thtf  4-year  record  repreeents  a  personal 
victory  for  Oeneva's  general  superintendent, 
L.  P.  Black,  who  has  made  safety  In  and  out 
ot  the  big  plant  every  employee's  crusade. 

Led  by  Mr.  Black,  every  top  official  at 
Geneva  makee  safety  his  personal  business. 
Tbla  led  to  a  reeordtareaktng  number  of  7,237 
safety  meetings  with  801.789  perscmal  safety 
contacts  during  1956. 

WhUe  the  safety  program  at  deneva  haa 
been  buUt  around  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  overall  single  objective  safety  program. 
It  has  refined  also  the  corporation's  three 
"Cb"  at  safety — comprehension,  contact,  and 
control — ^Into  the  safety  effort.  The  overall 
program  at  Geneva  Is  called  "Safety  Through 
ObJecUve  Analysla." 

COMKATITIVI  SPlaiT* 

Under  tills  program,  a  strong  competitive 
spirit  In  safety  performance  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  plant,  with  every  depart- 
ment dlq>laylng  large  buUetln  boeuds  record- 
ing records,  kind  and  type  of  accidents,  and 
other  safety  messages.  Many  departmenta 
have  their  own  special  safety  programs,  such 
aa  the  'HMothar's  keeper"  Idea,  which  Is  used 
by  the  central  maintenance  and  utilities  divi- 
sion. Geneva's  largeet  employer.  This  Idea 
revolves  around  two  employeee  **»»"«  "g  vfp 
to  look  after  each  otlier  to  develop  an  aware- 
neaa  of  any  tuuiafe  working  practice.  And 
It  worka  wdl.    This  division  operated  over 
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.  i  million  num-hoiin  last  year  with  only 
1  lost-time  accldenta.  or  «t  a  frequ«ncy  of 
( 1.58  p«r  million  man-hoturs  worked. 

The  safety  department,  which  operates  ou 
u  parint  of  the  works  industrial -relations  de- 
Murtment.  is  headed  by  Blaine  Cropper,  who 
:  las  worked  In  the  various  operating  depart- 
:  nents  at  Geneva  and  Ironton.  Under  Crop* 
ler.  special  safety  Inspectors  work  on  asslgn- 
:  nent  to  each  of  the  operating  departments. 
'  rhese  men  work  with  the  supervisors  of  each 
'  inlt  of  their  division  In  aro\uid-the-clock 
I  «tlv;ty  to  spot  and  correct  unsafe  working 
I  onditlons  and  practices  by  other  employees. 

AMBTTIOVS  PmOeiAM 

At  the  preeeht  time  these  Inspectors  have 
iitai  «d  an  ambitious  program  of  evaluating 
irvery  Job  In  the  big  mill  for  safe  working 
traotloes. 

Kvery  tool  in  the  field  of  communication 
'  ■  used  In  the  program  at  Geneva  and  new 
1  deas  continue  to  come  In  throiigh  employee 
luggestlons.  As  an  example,  10  full-sized 
( lutdoor  advertising  signboards  will  soon  be 
irected  throughout  the  plant,  with  pl^uu  to 
(  hange  the  messages  every  month. 

Another  new  phase  of  the  program  Which 

'  rlU  be  effected  shortly  will  be  the  prewnta- 

lion  of  indlvldxial   safety   awards   to   those 

(  mployees  who  have  worked  for  periods  of 

•>,  b,  and  10  accident-free  yeara. 

HALT  or  FOICS 

In  the  first  group  to  be  honored.  007  steel - 
^rorkers  will  receive  3-year  pins  fmd  1,368 
^Till  receive  6-year  awards.  The  total  of 
1  hese  2  groups  represent  almost  half  of  the 
'  rork  force  at  Geneva  Works.  • 

Statistics  show  It  Is  the  employee  who 
]  alls  to  think  who  gets  hurt  In  a  plant  as 
lafety    conscloxis    as    Geneva.     During    1955 

<  inly  five  loet-tlme  accidents  occ\irred  there. 
]  lone  of  these  was  caused  through  the  failure 
i  if  equipment,  but  came  as  a  result  of  himum 
( rror. 

Although  the  plant  safety  record  is  out- 
(tandlng.  Superintendent   Black   and   other 

<  officials  say  they  will' never  be  satisfied  until 
1 01  accidents  are  eliminated. 

"WeTe  working  for  the  perfect  record  of 
no  lost-time  accidents  and  a  .00  frequency 
1  ate."  says  Mr.  Black. 


to  become  eclipsed  by  a  decline  In 
moral  and  spiritual  idealism. 

May  our  Republic  be  inspired  to  fulfill 
its  responsibilities  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  all  mankind  and  strlye  to 
make  a  distinct  and  worthy  contribu- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  human  aspirations 
and  achievements. 

Grant  that  our  Jeaders  and  chosen 
representatives  may  daily  be  blessed  with 
a  sense  of  divine  guidance  in  their  ar- 
duous task  of  finding  the  right  solution 
to  our  difOcult  national  and  international 
problems. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Te:^as.  Mr.  Presl- 
<  ent,  imder  the  order  previously  entered, 
]  now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
Jiccess. 

J  The  motloif  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
(  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
t  te  took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under 
t  le  order  previously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  28,  1956,  at 
1 2  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tlesday,  March  27, 1956 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  all  grace  and  goodness,  who 
h  Eist  bestowed  upon  our  beloved  country 
0 »  many  material  blessings,  may  we 
a  low  forth  our  gratitude  by  a  resurgence 
o '  faith  in  Thee  and  a  glad  obedience  to 
Ifhy  holy  will. 

Help  us  to  feel  that  our  national 
greatness  cannot  survive  and  continue 
t»  occupy  a  commanding  place  among 
t  le  nattons  of  the  earth  if  we  allow  it 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  j&int  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  374.  An  act  to  authorize  the  adjust- 
ment and  clarification  of  ownership  to  cer- 
tain lands  within  the  Stanislaus  National 
'Torest,  Tuolumne  County,  Calif.,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.  R.  1855.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved April  24.  1950,  entitled  "An  act  to  fa- 
cilitate and  simplify  the  work  of  the  For- 
est Service,  and  for  other  purposes": 

H.  R.  1893.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Lu 
Ho  Tung  and  his  wUe,  Chlng-hsl  (nee  TSao) 
Tung: 

H.  R.  3233.  An  act  to  amend  title  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  make  it  a  crim- 
inal oSense  to  move  or  travel  in  interstate 
commerce  with  intent  to  avoid  prosecution, 
or  custody  or  confinement  after  conviction, 
for  arson; 

H.  R.  5889.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  the  town  of  Savannah  Beach.  Tybee  Is- 
land, Ga.; 

H.  R.  6421.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy 
Cowan  and  others; 

H.  R.  6461.  An  act  to  amend  section  73  (1) 
of  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act; 

H.  R.  6463.  An  act  to  ratify  and  confirm 
section  4539.  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1945, 
section  1  (b),  act  12.  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii. 
1951.  and  the  sales  of  public  lands  consum- 
mated pursuant  to  the  terms  of  said  stat- 
utes; 

H.  R.  6574.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
title  rv  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  17,  1937  (50  SUt.  680).  as  amended: 

H.  R.  6807.  An  act  to  authorize  the  amend- 
ment of  certain  patents  of  Government  lands 
containing  restrictions  as  to  use  of  such 
lands  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii; 

H.  R.  6808.  An  act  to  amand  section  TST  (1) 
of  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act; 

H.  R.  6824.  An  act  to  authorize  the  amend- 
ment of  the  restrictive  covenant  on  land 
patent  No.  10,410,  issued  to  Keoshl  Matsunaga. 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  on  July  20.  1936,  and 
.covering  lot  48  of  Ponahawai  house  lots, 
situated  In  the  coimty  of  Hawaii,  T.  H.; 

H.  R.  7238.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  (b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act  with  respect  to  water-conserva- 
tion practices; 

H.  R.  8100.  An  act  to  authorise  the  loan 
of  two  submarines  to  the  Government  of 
Brazil: 

H.  R.  9168.  An  act  to  provide  a  l-yea<  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates; 

H.  J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  to  release 
reversionary   right   to   Improvements  on   a 


S-aere  tract  In  Orangeburg  County.  8.  C: 
and 

H.  J.  Res.  464.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
articles  Imported  from  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  at  the  Washington 
State  Fifth  In ternaUonal  Trade  Fair,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  be  admitted  without  payment  of 
tariff,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

The  messa8;e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  v.ith  ainendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  ftie  House  is 
requested,,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.  R.  6712.  An  act  to  amend  section  1237 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

H.  R.  8107.  An  act  to  amend  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as  amended: 
and 

H.  R.  9770.  An  act  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  District  oX  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  230.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Uexlco,  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  certain  claims  arls-  s 
ing  as  a  result  of  the  construction  by  the 
United  SUtes  of  Elephant  Butte  Okm  on 
the  Rio  Grande: 

S.  648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Soud'  s; 

8.  1411.  An- act  for  the  reUef  of  Marlon 
Drucker; 

S.  1688.  Aa  act  to  amend  the  FMeral  8Md 
Act; 

8. 1777.  An  act  to  amend  the  IntersUte 
Conunerce  Act  in  order  to  authorize  common 
carriers  to  carry  a  disabled  person  requiring 
an  attendant  and  such  attendant  at  the 
usual  fare  charged  for  one  person; 

8.  2016.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Lawrence 
F.  Kramer: 

8.  2152.  An  act  for  the  relief  of^the  esUU 
of  Susie  Lee  Spencer': 

8.  2246.  An  act  to  authorixe  the  sale  of 
certain   lands  to  the  city  of  Wall,  8.  Dak.; 

S  2291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alb^o 
Braluca; 

S.  2355.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Katina  R. 
Landrum: 

8.2433.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Vilar  Soler; 

8.  2423.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lin  Tsal; 

8.2438.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  recognize  the  high  public  serv- 
ice rendered  by  MaJ.  Walter  Reed  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  and  means  of  transmission  of  yellow 
fever"; 

8.  2594.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wan  Ngo 
Urn: 

8.2595.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge 
Henry  MacDonald  (formerly  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Arthur); 

8.  2596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renaa  Mar-. 
sale  BarUett; 

8.  2650.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Rubl  MendioU; 

S.  2653.  An  act  for  the  reUaf  at  Robert 
Geoffrey  Hunt; 

8. 3666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joyce  Soon- 
hwe  Kim; 

8.3674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shakeeb 
Dakour; 

S.  3698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leopold 
Rledl  and  his  wife.  Bozena'Rledl; 

S.  2701.  An  act  for  the  r«U«f  of  HlaakasQ 
Hozaki; 

8.  3731.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ursula  Jad- 
wlga  Milarski  Goodman; 

S.  2734.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Oeorglna 
Feher; 

8. 2887.  An  act  to  further  protect  and  as- 
sure the  j^lvacy  of  grand  or  peUt  Juries  In 


the  eourii  of  the  United  States  while  stieh 
Juries  are  deliberating  or  voting; 

8.  3909.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  prescribe  seals  for  b\u«aus 
and  oflloes  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.3116.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  promo- 
tion and  strengthening  of  International  re- 
lations through  cultural  and  athletic*  ex- 
changes and  participation  la  international 
fairs  and  festivals: 

8. 3369.  An  act  to  provide  transportation 
on  Canadian  veasela  between  ports  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  between  Hyder,  Alaska, 
and  other  polnU  In  southeastern  Alaska  or 
the  continental  United  SUtes.  either  directly 
or  vU  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the 
transportation;  and 

8. 3423.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  certain  amounU 
from  tmclalmed  4>aymenU  on  United  SUtes 
savings  bo^ds  to  the  f\uul  created  for  the 
payment  of  Government  losses  in  shipments. 

Hie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Caklson 
members  of  the  Joint  select  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided 
for  In  the  act  of  August  5,  1939.  entitled 
"An  act  to  provideTfor  the  disposition 
of  certain  records  oi  the  United  States 
Government."  for  the  disposition  of  ex- 
ecutive papers  referred  to  in  the  reports 
of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
numbered  56-9  and  56-10. 


REFUND  OP  GASOLINE  TAXES  FOR 
FARMERS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
manimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  on  the  bill 
(H.  R.  8780)  to  provide  for  the  refund 
of  the  gasoline  tax  for  farmers  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  t^t  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Thiere  was  no  objection. 


ILLUMINATING  MARINE  CORPS  WAR 
MEMORIAL  AT  NIGHT 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uianlmotjB  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  provide  that 
the  Marine  Corps  War  Memorial  at  the 
northern  end  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  shall  be  illuminated  at  night 
and  that  the  flag  shall  be  flown  at  such 
memorial  24  hours  a  day. 

The  suggestion  arises  from  a  young 
friend,  some  IS  jrears  of  age.  who  was  on 
a  visit  to  the  Capital  last  week.  He  ar- 
rived at  night.  His  desire  was  to  see 
the  Marine  Memorial.  He  saw  Uncoln's 
Memorial  which  was  Illuminated.  He 
saw  the  Capitol.  It.  too.  was  illuminated. 
He  saw  many  Illuminated  things.  The 
Marine  Coips  Memorial  was  not  visible. 
It  was  blacked  out.  I  suggest  that  the 
Marine  Corp*  Memorial  be  made  visible 
round  the  clock. 

Before  listing  below  the  wording  of  the 
biU  as  It  Is  Introduced,  I  should  like  to 
en M7 


thank  ^mmy  Bieminski.  son  of  my 
cousin.  Ramon,  for  his  observation.  Z 
am  sure  that  Jimmy's  classmates  at  the 
Salisbury  School,  In  Connecticut,  will  be 
pleased  that  one  of  their  number  made 
the  suggestion  which  I  pass  on  to  the 
House.  I  believe  the  bill  has  merit  and 
that  others  do  too: 

H.R.  10389 

A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Marine  Corps  War 
Memorial  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  shall  be  Illumi- 
nated at  night  and  that  the  flag  ahaU  be 
flown  at  such  memorial  for  24  hours  a  day 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  the  Secretary 
of  ths  Interior  Is  authorised  and  directed 
to  provide  for  the  lllumlnatlon^of  the  Marine 
Corps  War  Memorial  at  the  northern  end  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  during  the 
hours  of  darkness. 

(b)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  rule  or  custom 
pertaining  to  the  display  of  tSe  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  set  forth  In  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  reeolution  to 
codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules  and  cus- 
toms'pertaining  to  the  display  and  use  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America," 
approved  June  23,  1942,  as  amended  (36 
U.  8.  C,  sec.  170  et  seq.),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  fly  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
for  24  hours  of  each  day  on  the  flagpole  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  Marine  Cgrps  War 
Memorial  at  the  northern  end  of  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCA'nON  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sub<x>mmlt- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  be  permitted  to  sit  and  hold  hear- 
ings this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCA'nON  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
eommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 
now  conducting  hearings  to  extend  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress,  per- 
taining to  school  legislation  in  areas  af- 
fected by  Federal  activities.  Hearings 
are  being  held  In  room  429.  Old  House 
Office  Building.  Any  Members  who  de- 
sire to  appear  before  the  committee  will 
be  heard  either  this  afternoon  or  to- 
morrow. 

COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE 
PROJECT 

Mr.  ENGLE  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  500) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  par<4 
tlcipatlng  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADIiCINISTRATION  DID  NOT  INHERIT 
LARGE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  SURPLUS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker*!  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ^ff\A» 
consln? 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  IKHsconsln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  course  of  the  last  3  years 
I  have  read  a  number  of  newspaper 
stories  and  editorials  to  the  effect  that 
the  present  administration  Inherited 
huge  and  unwieldy  stocks'of  agricultural 
surpluses.  I  do  not  know  if  these  stories 
were  the  product  of  some  reporter's  Im- 
agination, or  If  they  were  Inspired  and 
planted  for  political  purposes. 

In  any  event,  I  suspect  that  the  general 
public  accepts  this  thesis  as  a  partial 
explanation  for  agriculture's  difficulties 
during  the  last  3  years. 

For  a  time — until  I  made  my  own  study 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — ^I 
took  these  news  stories  more  or  ..less  at 
face  value.  Finally.  I  decided  to  make 
a  study  of  CCC  holdings  with  reference 
to  dairy  products  surpluses.  As  a  result 
of  this  study.  I  learned  some  Interestiiur 
facts  about  CCCs  dairy  products  hold- 
ings. 

Before  I  comment  on  CCC  holdings  of 
dairy  products,  I  wish  to  make  this  gen- 
eral observation  on  the  total  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  holdings  as  ^  De- 
cember 31,  1952.  On  this  date,  which 
was  20  dajrs  before  the  present  adminis- 
tration took  office,  CCC  had  an  inven- 
tory $1,053,429,000  worth  of  agricultural 
surplilses.  In  addition  to  Inventory, 
CCC  had  pledged  for  loans  another  $1.- 
398,773.000.  Thus,  CCC  on  December-fl, 
1952  had  In  inventory  and  pledges  for 
loans  a  total  $2,452,202,000. 
« In  a  speech  before  the  American  Dairy 
Association  on  fiCarch  23, 1953,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  said: 

Over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  farm  prod- 
ucts were  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  when  we  took  cAce. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  CCC  report  for 
3  years  later— that  is  for  December  31, 
1955.  On  December  31. 1955,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporaticm  had  in  inventory  sur- 
pluses valued  at  $6,082,180^000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this.  CCC  had  pledged  for  loans 
a  total  of  $2,584,129,000.  This  adds  up 
to  a  total  of  $8,666,309,000  in  CCC  Inven- 
tory and  pledges  for  loans. 

Ilie  December  31,  1955,  CCC  holdings 
are  3^  times  larger  than  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  Inventory  and 
pledges  for  loans  on  December  31,  1952. 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  these  remarks,  my 
main  reason  for  making  a  survey  of  CCC 
holdings  was  to  ascertain  the  facts  with 
respect  to  dairy  products.  The  facts. 
I  find,  show  that  the  administration  did 
not  inherit  huge  and  tmwieldy  surpluses 
of  dairy  products. 

On  January  19. 1953.  which  was  the  last 
day  in  office  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion, CCC  had  in  inventory  a  total  of  $34.- 
627,000  worth  of  dairy  products.  Tes. 
the  total  of  CCC  dairy  products  sur- 
pluses was  $34,627,000. 

The  latest  figures  that  I  was  able  to 
secure  show  that  CCC  had  in  inventory  a 
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total  of  $95,610,000  In  dairy  products  on 
March  7. 1966.  In  addlUon  to  this.  CCC 
also  had  about  $18  million  worth  of 
cheese  and  butter  for  processing.  Thus, 
the  total  value  of  CCC  dairy  sxirpluses  on 
liaPch  7. 1956.  was  $113,610,000. 

The  March  7. 1956.  holdings  are  slight- 
ly more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the 
value  of  dairy  surpluses  inherited  by  the 
present  administration  on  January  19. 
1953.  Again.  I  reiterate  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  did  not  inherit  huge 
and  unwieldy  surpluses  of  dairy  prod- 
ucta. 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE 
AGENCY 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
news  reports  related  to  us  that  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  was  con- 
ducting a  letter-writing  contest  among 
housewives,  offering  as  a  prize  an  all- 
expense  trip  to  Washington  to  attend  a 
conference,  the  announced  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  determine  what  women  desire 
In  a  home.  This  is  a  ridiculous  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  build  houses;  and  I 
inspect  that  the  average  builder,  who 
competes  in  a  free  market,  has  a  pretty 
Bood  idea  of  what  women  want  in  a 
home  and.  furthermore,  I  suspect  the 
average  builder  makes  every  effort  to 
keep  abreast  of  these  desires. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  will  Attempt  to  find 
>ut  under  what  authorization  the  Hous- 
ng  and  Home  Finance,.Agency  is  plan- 
ilng  to  spend  this  money;  and.  if  money 
(Congress  authorized  for  some  other  pur- 
x>Be  is  to  be  used.  I  would  like  to  know 
vhether  there  are  other  instances  of  mls- 
iise  of  public  f  imds. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  problem 

>f  adequate  houalng  for  American  fam- 

lies.    I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the 

}rublem.  and  have  supported  and  will 

sontlnue  to  support  any  and  all  legisla- 

ion  designed  for  this  purpose.     Today 

he   problem    in   homebullding   is   eco- 

;  lomic ;  there  is  grave  danger  that  bulld- 

Ts  may  be  priced  out  of  the  mass^build- 

ng  market.    The  rising  cost  of  land  is  an 

acute  problem.     Now.  if  Administrator 

:k)le  wants  to  make  a  real  contribution. 

le  might  very  well  call  a  conference  of 

tuilders  to  determine  ways  and  means 

«f  providing  the  American  family  with 

]  aore  home  for  less  money. 


CYPRUS  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.   MADDEN.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
1  inanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
^xy  remarks. 

The  i»>EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
1  he  request  oi  ttie  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. March  35,  1956.  I  attended  a  ban- 
quet In  the  city  of  East  Chicago.  Ind., 
commemorating  the  135  th  anniversary 
of  free  and  independent  Greece. 

It  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
great  gathering  that  Congress  take  Ito- 
mediate  action  to  urge  the  BriUsh  Gov- 
ernment to  revise  its  aggressive  policy 
toward  the  people  of  Cyprus  and  give  its 
citizens  freedom  to  act  by  plebiscite  on 
the  question  of  its  returning  as  part  of 
the  Greek  Nation.  The  arrest  and  ban- 
ishing of  Archbishop  Makarios  was  de- 
nounced as  tyrannical  and  an  act  that 
will  foment  bitterness  and  impede  the 
cause  of  peace  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  The  policy  of  England  in  the 
Greek  controversy  is  unfortimate,  pro- 
vincial and  dictatorial. 

Our  country  is  spending  billions  to 
win  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Asian 
and  African  countries.  The  British  pol- 
icy toward  Greece  is  giving  the  Qom- 
miuiists  fertile  propaganda  to  -  Use 
against  the  Western  Democracies. 

Today.  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
urging  the  Congress  to  assert  itself  re- 
garding the  injustice  being  done  to  the 
Greek  nation  by  Great  Britain  in.  this 
crisis.  I  hope  this  resolution  can  be 
expedited  and  considered  by  Congress 
at  an  early  date. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  while  the  House  is  in  session  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  has  re- 
ceived many  complaints  from  small- 
business  men  regarding  the  harmful  eco- 
nomic effects  of  smog  on  their  businesses 
and  asking  if  there  are  any  means  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  take 
more  effective  action. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  would 
like  to  read  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  Mr.  S.  Smith  Grijftvold.  air  pol- 
lution control  ofDcer  for  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  District,  county  of  Lfs  Angeles: 

Mabch  7.  19M. 
DcAm  CoNCKxssitAif  RoosKTVLT :  I  am  trans- 
mitting herewith  for  your  consideration  a 
copy  of  the  dUtrlct's  r«q\iest  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  financial  allocation  to  be 
devoted  to  alr-pollutlon  research  of  national 
Interest.  Attached  also  Is  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  board  oX  supervisors  at 
their  Tuesday  meeting. 


As   you   msy   recall,   the  Department   of 

Bealth.  Education,  and  Welfare  had  original- 
ly requested  an  appropriation  of  tS  million 
to  finance  the  Federal  alr-poUutton-research 
program  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Upon  an 
examination  of  that  program,  however,  we 
felt  that  an  Increased  appropriation  should 
be  sought  In  order  to  finance  several  projects 
necessary  to  the  resblutlon  of  our  own  smog 
problem,  but  whtch  were  of  national  rather 
than  of  purely  local  significance.  We,  there- 
fore, had  several  discussions  with  Federal 
oOclals  and  wlthv  the  Los  Angeles  County 
delegation  In  Coogrses. 

As  a  result  of  these  dlscxisslons  •  compre- 
hensive conference  between  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  the  State  of  Call- 
fornU,  and  local  public  and  private  alr-pollu- 
tlon agencies  In  Callfomla  was  held  at  Ber- 
keley last  month.  Resulting  from  that  con- 
ference was  a  request  that  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  DUtrlct  submit  details  on  several  re- 
search projects  which  the  conference  had 
concluded  should  properly  be  performed  by 
the  Fsdersl  Oovemment.  This  list  of  proj- 
ecu.  requiring  expenditures  of  more  than 
•700.000.  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Malcolm  Merrill  on  March  1.  1»5«.  for  his 
transmittal  to  the  Federal  Ooverrunent. 

Since  submitting  this  letter,  however.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Kucnn.  has  infonurd  us  that 
the  House  of  Repfesentatlves  has  given 
passage  to  the  Federal  air-polluUon  appro- 
priation bUl  and  has  cut  the  originally  re- 
quested amount  of  S3  million  by  sascooo. 
Since  the  orlf^lnal  request  of  $3  million  was 
considered  Inadequate,  the  present  allow- 
ance, after  the  House  cut.  will  fall  short  by 
about  11  million  of  being  a  sufficient  amouht 
to  carry  on  the  most  important  and  urgent 
research  projects. 

In  view  of  these  factors.  I  felt  that  you 
would  like  to  be  informed  of  this  situation 
and  that  you  might  wish  to  take  such  cor- 
rective acUon  as  Is  required  In  Congress  in 
order  to  Increase  the  Federal  appropriation* 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too,  strongly  our  belled 
that  the  taxpayers  of  California  and  of  Los 
Angeles  County  should  not  be  expected  to 
bear  the  full  financial  responsibility  for 
projects  which  are  more  properly  of  national 
interest  and  Importance.        f- 

M  a  result  of  the  foregohlg  informa- 
tlOD.  and  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  I  conferred  with  the 
Honorable  J.  Pmcy  Pmist,  chairman  «f 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conuperce.  who  is  in  full  accord 
and  agreement  with  the  members  of  Sub- 
committee No.  5  that  the  air  pollution  or 
smog  hearings  in  Los  Angeles  will  be 
very  helpful  to  his  committee  in  deter- 
mining what  remedial  Federal  legisla- 
tion will  be  most  effective  to  combat  the 
serious  air  pollution  programs  in  Los 
Angeles  and  other  cities  throughout  the 
Nation.  Therefore.  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  will  hold  smog  hearings  In  Los 
Angeles  next  May  18  and  19. 


AMENDMENT  OF  REFUGEE  RELIEF 
ACT 

Mr.  FEIGRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectl(m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenaian  'from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 
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Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Jiir.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  t*o  trills  to  amend  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  195S.  u  amended. 
The  first  amendment  I  offered  Is  to  elim- 
inate the  requirement  that  goremmente 
grant  to  aliens  aeeklng  admlasion  under 
the  act,  eertiflcates  of  readmiaeion  be- 
fore they  may  be  considered  for  a  Tiaa. 
I  have  offered  this  amendment  because 
during  an  extended  Inspection  trip  of  the 
Far  East  last  fall.  I  found  that  the  re- 
quirement in  the  present  law  in  this  re- 
spect was  seriously  retarding  the  success- 
ful administration  of  the  act  and  greatly 
reducing  good  will  in  the  Far  East  which 
will  surely  come  if  the  benefits  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  are  successfully-  ad- 
ministered. I  found  that  most  of  the 
governments  In  the  Far  East,  many  of 
which  have  but  recently  acquired  their 
national  independence,  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  all  things  which  appear  to 
infringe  upon  their  national  sovereign^. 
Many  of  them  consider  it  an  infringe- 
ment upon  that  sovereignty  if  they  were 
to  issue  such  certificates  of  readmlssion 
because  that  would  give  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment the  right  to  return  an  Immi- 
grant at  any  time,  imder  any  circum- 
stances, and  without  prior  discussion 
with  or  consideration  by  the  concerned 
government.  Moreover,  this  reqtiire- 
ment  has  prevented  the  United  States 
from  admitting  some  very  talented  and 
high  tjrpe  refugees  from  conmiunlsm 
simply  because  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  now  reside  feared  to^ 
enter  into  an  agreement  guaranteeing* 
certificates  of  readmlssion. 

The  second  amendment  I  have  offered 
eases  the  present  strange,  Infiexlble.  and 
in  many  respects  impractical  require- 
ment for  assurances  as  outlined  in  sec- 
tion 7  (a)  of  the  act.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  to  give  full  and 
proper  recognition  to  the  facts  that 
American  voluntary  agencies  accredited 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act.  are  completely  dependable  and 
in  every  sense  competent  to  prevent 
aliens  in  whom  they  nave  taken  an  in- 
terest from  becoming  a  public  charge 
when  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
These  American  voluntary  agencies  have 
established  a  fine  record  in  assisting  our 
Government  in  the  carrying  out  of  ref- 
ugee progranu  in  the  past.  That  record 
shows  the  best  guaranty  the  Govern- 
ment can  have  against  an  immigrant  be- 
coming a  public  charge  is  to  have  one  of 
these  voluntary  agencies  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  alien's  case  and  to  lay  out  a 
plan  for  the  rapid  and  complete  integra- 
tion of  that  alien  into  the  American  way 
of  life.  0 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  pending 
amendments  to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
of  1953.  Including  a  major  one  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
schedule  early  hearlng9  on  all  bills  seek- 
ing to  amend  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1953,  as  amended.  I  feel  that  if  the  great 
purposes  of  this  legislation,  as  outlined 
by  President  Elsenhower,  are  to  be  at- 
tained, early  and  favorable  action  should 
be  taken  on  these  two  bills,  H.  R.  10206. 
and  H.  R.  10207. 


PROVIDDIO  REVENUE  FOR  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMnJiAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.  R  9770)  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments  and  ask  for  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Smith  of  "N^rglnia. 
Haxub,  and  CHaxa  of  Minnesotj^ 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

,  Mr.  8IEMINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  leave  of 
absence  for  3  or  4  days  because  of  critical 
illness  In  the  family. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  wtts  no  objection. 


THURSDAY  SESSION 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  obje^ion. 

MT;  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  ^ST. 
Speaker,  I  am  getting  a  bit  confused 
about  the  order  of  business  for  the  rest 
of  this  week.  This  morning  we  have  on 
om-  side  ansrway— I  do  not  know  what  is 
doing  over  there — a  statement  from  the 
minority  whip  that  we  ought  to  be  here 
Thursday  because  the  farm  bill  may 
come  out  for  a  vote.  That  I  doubt. 
Well,  I  asked  the  minority  leader.  He 
did  not  seem  to  know.  Does  anybody 
know  about  it?  Are  there  any  volun- 
teers with  information  which  will  guide 
us  through  Friday?  If  there  are  none, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minority  whip 
what  you  mean  by  that  notice?  Do  you 
want  us  here  Thursday  and  Friday  or 
do  you  not?  Perhaps  later  the  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  will  oblige. 

Mr.  AR|3n>S.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  is  a  case  of  a  plain 
posslbiUty.  It  may  be  possible.  That 
is  all  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman.  From 
the  nmiors  I  have  heard,  it  is  a  possi- 
bility, and  I  say  that  so  that  everyone 
may  be  alerted. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3rield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIES.  It  was  reported  in  the 
press  this  morning 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Which 
paper?  Was  it  the  Washington  Poet? 
I  do  not  want  to  take  ansrthing  they  say 
as  a  guide.     , 

Mr.  DIES.  I  think  It  was  the  Wash- 
ington Post;  but  they  quoted  certain 
Senators  and  others  as  saying  that  they 


were  going  to  have  a  farm  bill  before  we 
recessed  on  Friday.  That  is  what  the 
paper  said. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
trill  CMoes  out  it  will  be  a  smprise  to 
most  of  the  Members.  I  do  not  believe 
the  paptf .    Do  you? 

Mp.  DIES.    Not  an  of  It. 

Tlie  SPEAEXR.  Ttie  time  at  the  gen* 
Uonan  from  Mietiikan  [Mr.  BomuMl 
lias  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Can  I 
get  the  information  from  ttie  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture? 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen* 
tlenftm  has  expired. . 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATB) 

Mr.  BATT.EY.  Mr.  .^Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tliat  the  spedal  order 
granted  me  for  today  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    NAVY:    IIE«    * 
FENDER  OF  AMERICAN  FREEDOM. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  X 
ask  unanimous  c(»isent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  xevise  and 
extend  my  remai^s^at  ttils  polnt-in  the 
RacoKP.        _^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetlon  to 
the  request  of  ttie  gentlonah  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objedtion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  162 
years  ago  today,  on  March  27,  1794,  ttie 
Ccmgress  passed,  and  President  George 
Wadilngton  .approved,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide a  naval  armament.  The  Barbary 
pirates — corsairs  from  ilorooeo.  Algiers, 
and  Tripoli — were  capturing  and  pillag- 
ing American  merchant  stiips,  rolibing 
and  kidnaping  their  crews.  Our  infant 
Nation  liad  to  construct  and  send  war- 
stiips  to  the  distant  Mediterranean  for 
the  safety  of  our  citizens  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce.  The  6  frig- 
ates—one of  ttitm  the  Constitution  or . 
"Old  Ironsides"— authorized  by  ttiat  act 
of  Maneh  1794,  were  the  tieginnings  of 
our  permanent  Navy,  now  the,  largest 
and  most  powerful  fleet  afloat. 

The  early  growth  of  our  Navy  was  a 
slow  one.  As  late  as  1886  the  United 
States  Navy  was  in  12th  place  among 
the  navies  of  the  world.  But  already 
It  could  look  back  on  a  past  bright  with 
accomplistiment  lioth  solid  and  dra- 
matic. Consider,  for  example,  the  open- 
ing up  of  Japan  to  western  influence. 
An  American  naval  officer.  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry,  commanded  the  four 
American  men-of-war  which  sailed  up 
Tolcyo  Bay  on  a  tranquil  summer,  day 
In  July  1853.  The  development  of  Japan 
as  a  modem  nation  dates  directly  from 
tills  unexpected  contact  with  Western 
military  tectmology. 

It  was  in  the  last  years  of  the  19th 
century  that  the  great  growth  of  our 
Navy  occurred.  The  worldwide  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  seapower  ttiat 
took  place  in  the  1890's  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  writings  of  a  United  »^tM^/ 
naval  officer.  Adm.  Alfred  T.  MS&an.^ 
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Ifaluui  cmphmaiaed  the  combat  role  of 
whole  fleets  of  shlpe.  The  conception  of 
a  naval  task   force  is  one    we  owe  to 


In  1907  our  Mavy  was  second  only  to 
the  British.  During  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  it  had  captured  the  Philip- 
pine Tslanris  During  the  First  World 
War  our  Navy  transported  over  2  million 
soldiers  to  battlefields  in  France,  guard- 
ed our  merchant  marine  and  that  of  our 
allies,  and  successfully  defeated  the  sub- 
marine menace  in  the  Atlantic. 

Our  Navy  performed  these  same  fimc- 
tions  magnificently  during  the  Second 
World  War.  But  in  addition,  In  the  Pa- 
cific, under  the  overall  command  of  Fleet 
Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz.  the  United 
States  Navy  spearheaded  the  capture  of 
an  entire  series  of  enemy -held  Islands 
along  the  seemingly  endless  chain  lead- 
ing to  Japan  itself.  The  defeat  of  the 
Japanese  at  Midway — the  first  decisive 
defeat  suffered  by  its  navy  in  350  years — 
is  one  of  the  most  glorious  chapters  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
Japanese  treaty  of  surrender  was  signed 
in  Tokyo  Bay  on  an  American  battleship. 
the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri.  Once  again  the 
United  States  Navy  had  come  to  Tokyo. 

The  Navy  has  a  glorious  tradition  to 
look  back  on.  but  it  looks  forward,  not 
back.  The  Navy  of  March  27.  1956.  is 
the  world's  most  modem  as  well  as  the 
world's  largest  naval  force.  Its  2,753 
ships  include  atomic-powered  subma- 
rines, aircraft  carriers,  and  a  guided-^ 
missile  cruiser.  Its  17,079  aircraft,  many 
of  them  Jet-propelled,  are  eloquent  wit- 
ness to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Navy  has  adapted  to  the  age  of  airpower. 
Even  a  Jet  seaplane  is  in  production. 

Today  the  Navy  maintains  two  great 
operational  fleets :  the  Seventh  Fleet,  off 
the  China  coast,  and  the  Sixth  Fleet,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  both  of  them  power- 
ful deterrents  to  aggression.  In  1794.  be- 
cause of  our  weakness,  we  were  for  a 
time  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Barbary 
pirates.  Now  we  no  longer  choose  to  pay 
tribute  to  aggressors.  Be  it  in  the  Medi- 
terranean or  off  the  China  coast,  in  the 
Atlantic  or '  in  the  Pacific,  our  Navy 
steams  proudly  forth,  in  defense  of  our 
freedom. 


CAUSES  OF  LARGE  INCREASE  IN 
TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  357.  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
iToUows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
itate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  acting  aa  a 
vhole  or  by  subcommittee,  la  authorized  and 
llrected  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  In- 
restlgatton  and  study  of  the  large  Increase 
n  traffic  accidents  on  the  streets  and  hlgh- 
irays  of  the  United  States  during  recent 
rear».Htr  order  to  determine  ${  1 )  the  extent 
»  which  excessive  speed.  Intoxication,  lack 
>f  adequate  safety  Inspection  of  Tehlclea.  In- 
lufflclently  strict  State  and  local  laws,  poor 
xjndltlon  of  highways,  and  other  factors 
lave  been  responsible  for  such  Increase  and 
:or  the  resulting  deaths,  personal  injuries. 


and  economic  Iowm.  and  (2)  the  meaaxirea 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment  to  aaalat  In  eliminating  such  accidents 
or  reducing  their  fre<]uency  and  severity. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  la 
not  in  seaaion )  as  soon  as  practicable  during 
the  present  Congress  the  resulU  of  Its  in- 
vestigation and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  tiraes  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions, whether  the  House  la  in  session, 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold 
such  hearings  as  it  deems  necessary. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8.  after  the  word  "authorlred", 
strike  out  "and  directed." 

ft 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown  1.  and  at  this  time  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution declares  its  purpose.  It  is  simply 
broadening  the  ba*e  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  temporarily  so  that  they 
may  investigate  the  traffic  situation. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  it  in  our 
committee. 

I  now  yield* such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
spring  is  here  again,  and  with  its  arrival 
comes  the  annual  fiood  of  inquiries  from 
students  of  colleges  and  high  schools  re- 
questing all  kinds  of  information  relative 
to  the  life  of  a  Congressman.  One  par- 
ticular question  prompted  me  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice — "What  is  the  average 
Congressman  like?" 

Now.  I  thought,  who  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample? Surely,  he  is  not  the  man  who 
creates  newspaper  headlines,  or  gets  the 
most  attention  on  TV  or  radio.  He  is 
the  Congressman  who  goes  about  his 
work  day  by  day.  diligently  and  con- 
scientiously striving  to  fulfill  his  duty  to 
his  people.  He  is  the  man  who  comes 
to  Congress  committed  to  represent  ap- 
proximately 300.000  men  and  women  of 
his  State  whose  trust  and  faith  he  must 
merit  and  retain. 

"Such  a  man."  I  said  to  myself,  "is  my 
colleague  Harlct  O.  Staggers,  from  the 
Second  District  of  West  Virginia.  I'll  tell 
the  students  about  him." 

Then  I  thought  why  should  I  restrict 
my  reply  to  the  students,  why  not  direct 
it  to  all  who  wish  to  read  it  4n  the  Con- 
casssicNAL  Record. 

So.  men  and  women.  let  me  present  an 
outstanding  Congressman— Harlet  O. 
Staggers — a  hardworking,  determined, 
and  courageous  man  who  has  the  respect 
of  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

When  he  has  a  project  to  develop,  he 
begins  at  the  bottom,  follows  it  through 
from  subcommittee  to  full  committee, 
and  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  When  he 
thinks  it  is  necessary  he  will  contact 


every  Individual  member  of  the  House  in 
behalf  of  his  project.  Congressman 
HAkLKT  Staggers  is  a  gd-getter  and  di<- 
reets  a  course  of  hard  labor  and  perse- 
verance  to  a  goal  worthy  of  a  statesman. 

Congressman  Staggers  came  to  Wash« 
ington  in  J940.  He  made  friends.  He 
studied  and  learned.  It  was  not  long 
until  he  began  to  act.  The  Second  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia  soon  began  to 
realize  here  was  a  man  of  action. 

Now,  let  us  review  his  record. 

AIXKGAirr     SAIXISTICS     LABOXAI 

Because  security  requirements  have 
heretofore  largely  prevented  publicity  of 
the  work  being  done  at  the  Allegany 
Ballistics  Laboratory  in  Mineral  County, 
W.  Va..  little  is  known  about  this  plant. 

Now  the  story  can  be  told  about  the 
struggle  to  keep  open  and  going  one  of 
the  most  important  research  laborato- 
ries in  America — the  Allegany  Ballistics 
Laboratory.  Many  hours  of  hard  work 
have  been  devoted  to  this  plant  with 
practically  no  recognition. 

When  some  of  the  employees  received 
notice  that  their  services  were  no  longer 
needed  and  funds  were  being  curtailed 
for  the  continuation  of  this  laboratory, 
Harlby  Staggers  went  to  work  and  ex- 
erted every  effort  toward  correcting 
this  condition.  He  helped  obtain  the 
necessary  appropriation  and  through  his 
efforts  the  plant  received  a  number  of 
vitally  Important  work  assignments  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  given  to  some 
other  laboratory. 

For  instance,  here  are  some  of  the 
projects  that  have  been  developed  to  a 
great  extent  at  this  plant  and  which  are ' 
now  guarding  the  ramparts  of  America, 
protecting  you  and  me  night  and  day 
from  enemy  attack:  the  Nike  guided 
missile,  the  Army  Hpnest  John  missile, 
the  Terrier  guided  missile,  and  the  Dea- 
con rocket. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  laboratory  is 
busy  on  classified  developments  of  com- 
parable scope  and  importance  to  the 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

Greatly  through  Congressman  Harlet 
Staggers'  efforts  Federal  money  has  been 
appropriated  to  relocate  the  road  which 
presently  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
property  and  close  to  the  plant.  A  con- 
tract has  been  let  for  $438,152  for  this 
relocation  and  the  work  is  now  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  completed.  It  will 
add  to  the  saf^y  and  increase  8ecurity> 
measures  which  will  make  possible  f\|(- 
ture  expansion. 

During  these  explosive  times  we  thank 
God  foV  such  laboratories  that  develop 
protection  for  all  \he  people. 
RoarrrALs 

One  of  the  mo^  important  veterans 
hospitals  in  America  is  the  Baker  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Center  located  at 
Martlnsburg.  W.  Va.  In  1950.  this  hos- 
pital was  slated  to  he  closed  l^  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  would  have 
represented  a  loss  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Government  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  hundreds  of  beds  for  patients. 
Congressman  Staogbrs  immediately  pre- 
sented facts  and  figures  to  the  officials 
showing  the  need  for  Viis  facility  and 
obtained    cancellation    of    the    closing 
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order,  at  a  aaving  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

For  the  flseal  jrear  of  1056  the  operat- 
ing budget  for  Baker  VA  Center  is  $5,- 
307,628  which  would  have  been  sorely 
missed  by  the  Martlnsburg  area. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Btaogbs  helped  pan  legisla- 
tion providing  for  hospital  survey  and 
construction.  Under  this  act.  Mr.  Btao- 
GE>8  has  been  able  to  bring  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  his  district  much  needed  im- 
provements which  oeuld  only  be  made  by 
participation  of  Federal  funds.  Know- 
ing of  the  dire  need  of  medical  centers 
In  his  district,  he  realised  they  could  not 
become  a  reality  without  a  contribution 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

To  the  Denmar  Sanitarium  in  Poca- 
hontas County,  100  beds  were  added — a 
nurses'  home  and  doctors'  quarters  were 
built  releasing  additional  beds  for  pa- 
tients. The  aUocaUon  of  $176,000  of  Fed- 
eral money  gave  much  needed  aid  to  this 
Important  tuberculosis  sanitarium. 

In  Webster  County.  W.  Va.,  the  resi- 
dents were  in  dire  need  of  a  hospital. 
The  Second  District  Congressman  imme- 
diately started  the  wheels  rolling  where- 
by the  Federal  Government  contributed 
$332,356  of  the  total  cost  to  construct  the 
Webster  County  Memorial  HoepitaL 

Congressman  Staggiks  has  also  by  his 
work  and  vote,  along  with  the  other 
Members  who  believe  In  thJIs  program, 
made  available  Federa^funds  which  en- 
abled the  Broaddus  Hospital  in  PhUippl 
to  obtain  $960,332;  the  Pi-eston  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Kingwood  $833,006,  and  the 
Monongalia  General  Hospital  in  Morgan- 
towni|160.735. 

haspkbs  ratar  matioical  monttmemt 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Congress,  one 
of  the  first  ambitions  of  Congressman 
STAGcns  was  to  inject  new  life  into  the 
dying  plan  to  develop  and  popularize  the 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument  and 
Park  near  Harpers  Ferry.  W.  Va.,  where 
nature  in  all  her  glory  blessed  the  ooun- 
tnrside.  HAtLKT  STi^GGSRs  could  see  the 
potentialities  of  this  park,  becoming  a 
mecca  for  thousands  of  visitors,  not 
only  from  West  Virginia  and  neighbor- 
ing States,  but  from  all  parts  of  the 
NaUon. 

He  took  his  case  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  to  th«  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  the  Oevernbr  of  West  Virginia, 
and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  this  beautiful  and  historical 
land  is  open  to  thousands  to  see  and  en- 
Joy  and  promises  for  greater  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  are  assured  by 
an  operating  budget  of  $141305  for  the 
fiscal  year,  and  an  estimated  future  ex- 
penditure of  $1,200,000  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  construction. 

Ti^uly,    Congressman    Staggiis    has 
helped  greatly  to  bring  the  majestic  hills 
of  West  Virginia  to  all  America. 
ras  avBBAu  or  Mxrai  ippomtniT  arAnoir 

One  of  the  notable  fights  the  Second 
District  Congressman  won  was  to  obtain 
authorization  of  Congress  for  the  Bu^ 
reau  of  Mines  Experiment  Station  in 
Morgantown.  This  was  a  prise  that  sev- 
eral StJites  were  vying  for.  Almost  sln- 
glehandedly,  Congrnimsn  Sxaooas  fi- 


nally had  this  Important  research  center 
located  in  his  district. 

This  laboratory  was  estaUished  at  a 
cost  of  $2,600,000  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  His  efforts  to- 
day are  paying  off  not  only  in  its  useful- 
ness in  our  economic  development  but 
In  our  national  defense  for  the  future. 

I  remember  this  leglslattve  fight  very 
well  because  Speaker  RATBtntH  and  I, 
at  the  request  of  Congressman  Stagokss, 
and  because  of  our  deep  respect  for  him 
Individually  and  as  legislators,  actively 
supported  him  in  his  successful  efforts. 
Congressman  Staocebs  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Democratic  leadership. 
xjocks  ako  dams 

Congressman  Stacgxss  has  worked  for 
and  helped  in  obtaining  an  authoriza- 
tion of  money  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  Morgantown  locks  and  dam.  He 
hae  consistently  worked  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hildebrand  lock  and 
dam.  After  8  years  of  efforts,  he  has 
been  rewarded  by  an  appropriation  of  $1 
milll<m  to  start  woric  dining  this  current 
fiscal  year.  Two  million  dollars  is  pro- 
gramed for  the  fiscal  year  1957,  but  Con- 
gressman STACGxas  has  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  appropriation  to 
$4  million.  This  would  save  the  Federal 
Government  time  and  money  ifjdlocated 
now.  The  overall  cost  of  thfi  project 
will  be  around  $14  million.  It  will  be 
of  unestimable  value  to  the  industry  of 
the  Monongahela  Valley. 


Being  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House,  Congressman  Stacgees  has  had 
the  privilege  of  working  for  the  imiMX)ve- 
ments  of  airports  throughout  our  coun- 
try and  especially  for  those  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  has  been  a  personal  satis- 
faction to  him  with  the  development  in 
the  field  of  aeronautics  at  such  a  high 
level  and  the  need  for  airport  facilities. 

Having  learned  to  fly  prior  to  World 
War  n  and  serving  actively  in  the  Navy 
Air  Corps  during  the  war,  Haelet  ST4yB- 
GERs  has  a  great  personal  interest  in  ad- 
vancing aviation,  especially  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  safety  factors. 

Congressman  Staggers  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally successful  in  w^airiTig  avail- 
able Federal  funds,  particularly  for  air- 
ports at  Elkins.  Martlnsburg,  Morgan- 
town,  and  Petersburg. 

At  the  present  time  $23,726  is  pro- 
gramed for  work  at  the  million-dollar 
Elkins  Airport.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  has  been  programed  in  1956 
for  Morgantown.  There  are  a  number 
of  programs  involved  for  the  years  ahead 
and  Congressman  Staggkes  is  prepared 
to  follow  through  on  each  of  them. 

MATIONAL  woKoen 

The  Second  Congressional  District  Is 
blessed  with  two  national  forests.  Head- 
quarters for  the  M(xx)ngahela  National 
Forest  is  located  at  Elkins.  .W.  Va.,  It  la 
a  tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
of  West  Virginia  to  have  obtained  a  half - 
million  dollars  to  met  extended  obliga- 
tions of  the  Forest  Service  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  Monongahela  National  For- 
est and  the  George  Washington  National 
Forest.    This  halX-millloa  doUan,  or 


$521,000  for  fiscal  year '1956  is  an  increase 
of  approximately  $100,000  over«1955  and 
Congressman  Staggkes  is  hoping  to  have 
this  increased  another  $100,000  .ior  the 
fiscal  year  1957. 

FiSty-one  thousand  ^ht  hundred  and 
thirty-four  dollars  has  been  earmariced 
for  the  Feamow  Experimental  Forest  at 
Parsons,-  W.  Va.  Congressman  Staggkbs 
has  also  asked  for  an  even  larger,  appro- 
priation for  this  important  work  for  next 
year. 

Stalling  a  one-man  fight  In  1949,  Con- 
gressman Otaggbks  obtained  an  appro- 
priation of  $32,000  to  construct  the  recre- 
ation hall  at  Camp  Horse  Shoe  near 
Parsons.  Against  great  odds,  he  was  atile 
to  get  the  xaoaey  to  build  this  hall  which 
has  benefitted  thousands  of  children  and 
adults  not  only  in  his  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia but  it  has  been  tised  by  the  sur- 
rounding States  of  Pennsylvania.  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia.  The  TMCA  uses  this 
as  a  recreatiohaycamp  for  crippled  and 
underprivileged  children.  , 


One  of  Cozigressman  Staggexs'  cru- 
sades of  which  he  is  very  proud  is  the  cul- 
mlnatien  of  his  efforts  to  bring  employ- 
ment to  Morgantown  by  the  leasing  of  . 
the  Morgantown  Ordnance  Works  to  the 
Mathieson  Chemical  Co. 

This  plant  was  closed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  WcM'ld  War  n  and  was  to  be  com- 
pletely abandoned  by  the  Government. 
It  covered  more  than  825  acres  and  rep- 
resented an  Investment  of  some  $75  mil- 
lion, yet  it  was  valueless  as  far  as  the  ^ 
economy  of  Morgantown  was  concerned. 
Haxlst  Staggkes  entered  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  face  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  hopeless  situation'Jn  op- 
posing the  abandoning  of  this  plant. 

Taking  his  problem  to  the  head  of  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Agriculture 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  presented  his  pleas  which  were  finally 
answer^lLand^^e  plant  is  now  being  run 
for  the  Government  by  the  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corp.,  which  today  employs  at 
least  1,000  persons  and  whose  opportimi- 
ties  for  the  future  are  unlimited. 


At  Leetown.  Jefferson  Coimty.  there  is 
located  a  Federal  laboratory  and  fish 
hatchery.  Eighty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars were  appropriated  for  the  operation 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  territory 
served  by  this  station  is  extensive  and  the 
donands  for  trout  and  warm-water  fishes 
are  enormous.  In  addition,  this  labora- 
tory does  research  work  on  diseases  of 
hatchery  trout. 

,  The  station  is  not  fully  developed  to 
meet  requirements  of  its  extensive  pro- 
gram and  much  is  to  be  done  in  the  fu- 
ture in  replacing  womout  facilities.  It 
Is  estimated  that  $325,000  wiU  be  needed 
to  replace  tmildings,  ponds,  and  expanded 
research  work. 

Copgressman  Staggkes  has  already  in- 
itiated a  program  which  he  hopes  will 
eventually  make  this  woric  possible. 

FLOOD   COMTBOL* 

When  Congressman  Staogkis  first 
came  to  Congress,  the  Savage  River 
Reservoir  Dam  project  had  been  stopped 
and  abandoned.    Through  his  efforts 
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of  his  Mftryland  ecdieasae 
tbte  project  WM  revked  and  cnmptBtrd. 
Am  a  result,  tt  has  beiped  in  flood  pro- 
tectton  and  tbe  devdopment  of  industry 
along  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac 
Rtver. 

Concrcsamaa  Sxmmbs  baa  worked  and 
he^iied  olitain  an  appaeprtation  of 
around  16  BdlUan  for  the  completion  of 
the  Camberland>Rldgeley  flood-control 
poroJect.  This  past  year,  he  bad  a  resolu- 
tion passed  in  the  House  authorizin|;  sur- 
vey work  on  tbe  nortb  branch  of  the 
Potomac  River  above  Rklsdey  and  Cum- 
beriand,  lid.  He  has  obtained  an  ap- 
propriation to  carry  on  this  work,  which 
is  to  start  in  tbe  very  near  future.  Plans 
are  bdnc  made  for  the  flood  protectton 
of  Keyser.  Piedmont.  Blaine.  anCT  Bayard. 

Another  resolntiorih  which  the  Con- 
tresnnan  has  proposed  calls  for  a  com- 
plete Surrey  ol  tbe  whole  Potomac  River, 
seeking  flood  pxj^tectifm  for  tbat  entire 
area. 

During  the  disastrous  flood  of"  1950. 
which  did  so  much  damage  ix>  the  South 
Branch  Valley  of  the  Potomac  River  of 
his  State  of  West  Virginia.  Congressman 
SiACCKKS  personally  visited  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  obtained  emergency 
funds  which  were  allocated  to  rehabili- 
tate this  distress  area  which  Included 
Grant,  Hardy.  Pendleton,  and  Hamp- 
shire Coimtles. 

The  Congressman  now  has  a  bill  pend- 
ing in  the  Public  Works  Committee  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  dam  in 
'  the  Rowlesburg  area. 

He  has  intervened  with  the  district 
Army  engineers  asking  for  help  for  the 
protection  of  XtM  people  in  Pocahontas 
County  from  the  floods  caused  by  the 
overflow  of  Knapps  Creek  and  the 
Greenbrier  River.  He  is  hoping  that  in 
the  very  near  future  some  aid  can  be 
given  to  this  area. 

The  Parsons  area  Is  also  included  un- 
der study  at  this  time  for  possible  flood- 
control  protection  authorized  by  reso- 
lution drawn  up  by  Congressman  Stac- 
Gsiis  and  passed  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  Congress  in  1955. 

BUBACSLCCTRinCATIOir   AIVD    BX7SAL    TCLZPHONX 

Being  rural  bom,  Congressnian  Stag- 
ecsis  was  well  aware  of  the  need  for  rural 
electriflcation  and  rural  telephone  serv- 
ice. He  was  an  ardent  backer  of  this 
program  in  his  district  as  he  felt  that 
the  people  who  live  In  the  rural  com- 
munities were  entitled  to  this  service  as 
weD  as  their  city  cousins. 

The  Rural  Telephone  Service  of  Hardy 
County  participated  in  the  program  ob- 
taining $353,000  from  this  appropriation 
that  was  made  available  to  some  extent 
through  the  CoQgressman's  efforts. 
Other  applications  are  pending  for 
future  immrovements  of  this  service  in 
his  district. 

SAinO  A8TBONOMT  CBWlf 

If  plans  that  are  now  drawn  up  are 
carried  out.  the  first  research  radio  ob- 
servatory in  the  United  States  will  be 
established  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virginia.  The  total 
cost  of  this  laboratory  win  run  around 
$25  million.    Three  and  a  baU  milUon 


doUars  has  already  been  appropriated 
for  the  initial  cosL  This  project  wiU  be 
of  Immeasoratale  value  not  only  to  the 
Second  Congressional  IMstrict  but  to  tbe 
State  of  West  A^^nia  and  all  America. 
OongreaBman  Sxacobbs  is  co(^;»erating 
with  tbe  National  Scienee  Foundation 
and  Associated  Universities.  Inc..  and 
has  been  practically  assured  that  this 
project  will  be  kxated  in  his  district 
since  tbe  area  meets  all  tbe  H>«ciflca- 
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Congressman  SxACons  helped  to  ob- 
tain authorization  for  the  scenic  park- 
way to  be  built  along  tbe  historic  C.  &  O. 
Canal.  The  overall  program  will  pre- 
serve the  beautiful  and  historic  attrac- 
tions along  the  canal  and  bring  many 
benefits  to  the  people  of  Morgan  County. 

The  foregoing  has  bRn  a  detailed 
account  of  specific  accomplishments  of 
Congressman  SxAccnts.  but  by  no  means 
does  it  complete  his  roster  of -interests 
and  activities. 

The  small  farmer,  not  only  of  the 
Second  District 'Of  West  Virginia  but  of 
the  whole  Nation,  has  had  Congressman 
SxAccus'  special  interest.  He  was  reared 
on  a  small  farm  in  Mineral  County  and 
as  a  youth  and  as  a  man  had  firsthand 
contacts  with  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture. Today,  as  a  small  farmer  hUnself 
near  Keyser.  he  comes  face  to  face  with 
agriculture  headaches.  The  little  farmer, 
the  poultry  raiser,  the  livestock  producer, 
and  the  fruitgrower,  all  can  look  to  Con- 
gressman Staggers  for  his  support. 

Along  with  the  small  farmer,  the 
small-business  man  shares  the  active  in- 
terest of  Harlkt  Staggers.  He  is  always 
on  the  alert  to  protect  his  constituents. 
To  coimteract  the  controversal  gas  bill, 
he  introduced  his  o\<  n  bill  to  protect  the 
consumer.  He  fought  and  voted  against 
the  gas  bill  knowing  its  harmful  features 
fo  the  consumers  of  his  district. 

Being  a  Navy  veteran  of  4  years,  he 
has  personal  knowledge  of  the  anxieties 
and  needs  of  the  men  and  women  who 
fought  for  this  country.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Veterans'  Committee. 
Congressman  Staggers  was  actively  in- 
terested in  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  He  in- 
troduced and  fought  for  legislation  that 
promoted  the  welfare  of  the  men  and 
women  who  served  their  coiontry. 

The  railroader  has  a  true  friend  In 
Congressman  Staggers.  He  remembers 
his  railroading  days  and  buddies  and 
their  problems.  When  railroad  legisla- 
tion is  before  the  House,  Congressman 
Staggers  is  right  in  there  pitching. 

Congressman  Staggers  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  fight  to  expand  social- 
security  benefits  to  State  and  municipal 
workers  and  to  schoolteachers.  Having 
been  a  former  State  road  worker  and  a 
former  teacher  in  West  Virginia,  he 
knows  from  experience  the  hardships 
and  enigmas  of  the  State  employees  and 
members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

And  now,  my  friends.  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  that  the  good  works  of  my  col- 
league Haxltt  O.  Stacgbrs  have  not  gone 
unnoticed.  Among  the  thousands  of  in- 
dividual requests  for  assistance  and  ad- 
vice raocived  la  bla  ofllce  annually,  tbere 


are  a  goodly  number  of  letters  of  thanks 
and  praise.  These  are  cherished  as 
worthwhile  fmlts  of  unselflitfi  labor  ren- 
dered in  tbe  true  sense  of  brothertKxxl. 

In  addition  to  the  widow's  "Thank 
you.  Ifr.  STsoaas."  or  tbe  veteran's 
"Thanks.  Harley,"  other  ezpreaaloos  of 
gratitude  come  to  mind.  There  are  two 
in  particular  that  I  recall — both  from  tbe 
American  Legion. 

One  citation  is  from  the  oOleers  and 
members  of  Air  Service  Post  501,  which 
directs  its  gratitude  thus: 

To  the  Honorable  Hauxt  O.  SrAoans,  wtM. 
with  unfalUng  courage  an<r  demotion  to  the 
eauaee  of  freedom,  rendered  most  valuable 
■arrioes  to  tbe  United  Statea  of  Ameitlca  in 
tbe  Armed  Forcea  and  wbo  today  In  tbe  Coa- 
gresB  Is  advaneinc  tlie  cauae  of  akpower. 

And  the  other  Is  forcibly  written  by 
the  members  of  Housing  Post,  No.  66,  as 
late  as  March  13, 1956: 

To  a  dlAtlQguUhed  Legionnaire,  the  Hon- 
orable Haslkt  O.  Staccees,  Representative 
of  the  Second  Oongreaslonal  District  of  West 
Virginia,  for  bis  ouUUndlng  leglslsUve  ac- 
oompUsbments  for  tbe  Intereat  and  benent 
of  fellow  veterans  while  serving  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  since  1949. 

While  these  two  citations,  couched  in 
figurative  language,  are  w^comed  and 
valued  by  Harlet  Stacgcrs.  they  In  no 
sense  outdo  the  plain  and  simple  "Thank 
you,  Harley"  from  you  and  me. 

Yes.  I  say.  "Thank  you,  Harley,  for  the 
8  years  of  unselfish  and  devoted  service 
you  have  given  here  In  the  Balls  of  Con- 
gress for  the  welfare  of  your  country, 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  particu- 
larly the  people  of  your  district.  You 
can  be  proud  of  your  excellent  attend- 
ance record  to  rollcalls  of  the  House." 

Harley  Is  a  champion  of  fiood  control. 
conservatI<m,  good  road%  rural  electri- 
fication, new  Industry,  oetter  scho<^ 
national  defense,  and  clean  government. 

As  a  closing  refiection,  I  believe  my 
colleagiie  is  a  man  of  genuine  Christian 
principles,  living  hnd  working  toward  the 
betterment  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  SchenckI. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
each  been  aware  of  the  very  serious  rec- 
ord of  traffic  accidents  on  our  highways 
and  the  need  for  a  great  deal  of  careful 
study  to  ascertain  what  remedial  legis- 
lation Is  needed  and  what  action  can  be 
taken.  I  feel  that  this  resolution  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alatttuna  [Mr.  Roberts!  Is  a  very 
worthwhile  resolution,  that  it  Is  a  very 
necessary  project  that  oiu*  ccmimittee 
should  undertake,  and  that  the  resolution 
should  be  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  resolution  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Robbsts],  sim- 
ply gives  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  au- 
thority, which  the  Rules  Committee  I 
am  sure  believes  they  already  have  bas- 
ically, to  investigate  highway  tralBc  mat- 
ters. The  real  result  of  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  would  simply  be  to  author- 
jw  that  committee  to  obtain  records, 
papers,  make  reparta,  and  ao  forth  in 
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eonneetion  with  Its  Investlgaticm  of  traf- 
fic matters.  .  ■ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  farther  requests 
fw  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBI^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 

Mr.  ntlEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Racoao. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Maryland? 
•There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
olution we  are  considering  here  today, 
sponsored  by  my  good  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  RosnTsl, 
House  Resolution  357,  directs  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
to  coiuluct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  factors  responsible 
for  the  Increase  in  trafllc  accidents  on 
the  streets  and  highwajrs  of  the  United 
States  and  the  measures  which  may  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sist in  eliminating  such  accidents  or  re- 
ducing their  frequency  and  severity. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  about 
the  compelling  need  for  the  Congress  to 
take  some  steps  in  an  effort  to  halt  the 
alarming  and  appalling  accident  rate 
and  death  toll — with  the  consequent  eco- 
nomic losse; — ^whlch  occurs  on  our  Na- 
tion's streets  and  highways. 

Last  year  alone,  there  were  nearly  10 
million  traffic  accidents  in  our  country. 
Every  25  seconds  someone  was  injured; 
over  36,000  people  were  killed,  over 
1,250,000  were  disabled  beyond  the  day 
of  the  accident.  Last  year,  trafllc  accl- 
doits  alone  cost  over  $4.4  billion;  the 
losses  in  wages  came  to  a  towering  $1.2 
billion;  the  medical  expense  hit  $100  mil- 
licm.  The  economic  loss  is  truly  sts«ger- 
Ing.  Economic  loss,  however  great,  is 
secondary  to  loss  of  life  and  limb.  A 
human  life  lost  can  never  be  replaced. 
Surgery  and  medicine,  with  all  of  their 
miracles  and  wonders,  canndl  make 
whole  again  the  maimed  and  the 
crippled.  The  protection  and  safety  of 
human  beings  should  be  our  first  concern. 

It  was  for  this  reason  I  Introduced 
House  Resolution  349  calling  for  a  crea- 
tion of  a  select  committee  of  5  members, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  This 
I  committee  would  then  conduct  an  in- 
"^  vestigation  and  study,  looking  toward 
the  exerciie  of  Federal  authority  to  pro- 
mote street  and  highway  safety.  This 
committee  would  be  charged  with  the 
formulation  of  appropriate  legislation  to 
promote  traffic  safety  on  the  streets  and 
highways  of  the  United  States. 

My  reason  for  calling  for  a  select  com- 
mittee was  due  to  the  many  ramifications 
this  type  of  legislation  would  entail  and 
to  Insure  that  the  measure  would  in  no 
way  overlap  jurisdiction  of  various  com- 
mittees in  the  House.  I  gave  consider- 
able thought  and  study  to  recommending 
that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  be  given  jurisdiction 
over  the  problem;  however,  was  fearful 
this  may  tend  to  in^^rfere  with  tbe  ac- 
tivities of  the  other  standing  committees 
of  the  House. 


In  proposing  this  type  of  legislation, 
there  are  many  issues  we  must  consider; 
we  must  be  very  careful  we  do  not  inter- 
fere with  Stetes'  rights,  we  cannot  regu- 
late speed  laws  of  various  States,  we  can- 
not tell  States  what  miniminir  lighting 
to  have  on  their  roads,  which  is  the  cause 
of  many  deaths. 

In  introducing  my  bin.  I  had  in  mind 
the  creation  of  a  National  Highway  Act 
or  model  bill  applicable  to  Federal  high- 
ways and  interstate  commerce,  which 
proving  successful  would  lead  the  way 
to  adoption  of  similar  measures  by  each 
State  legislature.  I  am  confident  that 
many  States  would  follow  our  example. 
as  they  did  when  the  Federal  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act  was  enacted. 

I  believe  that  House  Resolution  349 
that  I  introduced  is  much  broader  in 
scope  because  it  opens  the  door  for  all 
recommendations  and  suggestions  to 
promote  street  and  highway  safety. 
However,  if  Qouse  Resolution  357  will 
result  in  our  mutual  aim,  it  is  insignifi- 
cant which  bill  is  enacted  as  long  as  we 
can  accomplish  our  objective  of  saving 
lives  on  our  Nation's  streets  and  high- 
ways. I  intend  to  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 357  and  urge  that  all  of  you  do  the 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscou. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.**  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  speak  on  the  legislation  now  pending 
b^ore  this  body.  House  Resolution  357. 
wnich.  if  adopted,  provides  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  investigate  the  number 
of  traffic  deaths,  now  increasing  at  a 
shocking  rate,  and  the  causes  for  these 
accidents. 

I  cazmot  overemphasise  to  this  House, 
the  need  for  this  resolution  to  be  adopt- 
ed. The  tragic  losses  the  United  States 
is  sustaining  from  traffic  deaths  and 
casualties  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
imagination.  I  can  vividly  reoill  the 
Nation's  grief,  which  we  all  felt,  over 
our  great  casualties  suffered  during 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n  and  this 
legislative,  body  still  devotes  time  from 
each  session  to  consider  veterans'  legisla- 
ticm  of  some  type.  Yet  do  you  realize 
that  in  1  year.  I  repeat  in  1  year,  this  Na- 
ti(m  suffers  as  many  trafllc  casualties 
as  it  has  suffered  in  all  of  the  wars  it  has 
ever  participated  in— from  the  Revplu- 
Uonary  War,  the  War  of  1812.  the  Mexi- 
can War.  the  Civil  War.  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  World  War  I,  right  down  to 
World  War  n.  This  is  a  terrifying  sit- 
uation. More  casualties  in  1  year  from 
traflllc  accidents  than  from  all  the  wars. 

In  deaths,  the  Nation's  annual  traffic 
total  now  hovers  aroiibd  40.000.  Fpr^- 
thousand  deaths,  and  nearly  2  ^nillion 
persons  injured.  In  World  War  n  we 
sustained  i^proximately  980,000  casual- 
ties. A  shocking  compariscm.  What  is 
additionally  frightening  is  to  witness 
that  this  number  is  increasing.  Our  me- 
chanical technology  enables  us  better  to 
injure  ourselves.    In  tbe  period  from 

i941  to  1954,  trafllc  injuries  rose  from 
.488.600  to  14)60.000  per  year.    An  in- 


crease of  32  percent.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  fortunately,  while  the  number  of 
accidents  Increased  in  this  period.  Mm 
ratio  of  deaths  per  registered  vehicles 
decreased.  I  am  txare  that  this  decrease 
in  deaths  is  in  great  part  due  to  our  ex-  ' 
cellent  medical  profession  and  their  un- 
ceasing ^orts  to  save  human  lives. 

How  do  we  as  a  mature  nation  cele- 
brate the  joyous  Christmas  season? 
How  do  we  demonstrate  our  love  of  man- 
kind during  the^  Yuletide?  Traffic  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  we  kill  h:;m  if  we 
can.  In  1952  during  a  4-day  Christmas 
holiday.  556  persons  iwere  killed— an 
average  of  139  personst^^dlled  each  day. 
The  following  year,  during  the  1953 
Christmas  season,  the  tempo  increased 
and  174  persons  were  killed  each  day. 
In  1954  the  average  shot  up  to  196  per- 
sons slaughtered  each  day  of  the  Christ- 
mas hoUdays.  }n  1955  the  American 
public  indulged  in  mass  slaughter,  kill- 
ing 609  people  on  a  3-day  weekcaid,  over 
200  persons  a  day. 

Aside  from  the  tragic  personal  loss 
suffered  by  the  families  of  these  indi- 
viduals  so  killed  or  maimed,  the  United 
States  suffers  a  loss  in  manpower,  talent, 
and  Income.  Where  is  this  mass  slaugh- 
ter to  stop?  Other  than  talk,  what  is 
being  done  to  protect  the  Nation's 
drivers  of  our  more  than  58  million  reg- 
istered vehicles?  The  engineering^  tal- 
ent of  our  great  coimtry  each  year 
sents  the  American  public  with  nc 
style  automobiles  with  more  luxury,  n^or 
horsepower,  and.  unfortunately.  nu>re 
ability  to  kill  its  new  owiier.  Except  for  ^ 
power  brakes  and  the  automobile  safety 
belt,  little  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  ^ 
unsuspecting  consumer  from  killing  him- 
self and  others  as  he  whizzes  along  the 
highways  at  phenomenal  speeds.  It  re- 
minds me  a  little  of  giving  a  child  a 
loaded  revolver  and  telling  him  to  play 
safely. 

It  may  be  that  the  aut<mioblle  as 
presently  designed  Is  totally  safe,  and  it 
is  only  man's  misuse  of  this  power  that 
makes  it  dangerous.  I  do  not  know.  It 
may  be  that  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
more  stringent  traffic  laws  is  what  is  nec- 
essary. Approximately  46  percent  of  the 
Nation's  traffic  accidents  are  caused  by 
excessive  speeding.  Approximately  38 
percent  of  all  pedestrians  involved  in  ac- 
cidents were  guilty  of  crossing  between 
intersections.  What  are  the  solutions  to 
these  problems?  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  the  solutions  are 
known  at  this  time.  It  is  f  or-thls  reason 
that  I  feel  such  an  Investigation,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  House  Resolution  357  can  be 
extronely  helpful  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Publicity  campaigns  to  prevent  traffic 
accidents  have  been  conducted  by  many 
fine  organizations  but  these  apparently 
do  little  to  prevent  accidents.  Bv/Presi- 
dential  decree,  even  a  ..nationwiae  Safe 
Driving  Day  was  set  asid^^^th  tbe 
much-publicized,  hoped  f^  goal  of  no 
casualties.  When  the  diiy's  score  was 
tallied,  however,  it  indicated  litUe  dif-/ 
ference  from  any  other  normal  day  of 
driving.  /^ 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  alUm  the 
puUic  to  murder  Itself  upon  the  public 
highways  or  are  we  going  to  make  an 
effort  to  determine  tbe  cause  of  these' 
accidents  so  that  we  can  remove,  or  at 
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iMst  reduM,  Mme  of  the  haiards?  I 
peraooaOy  fee!  Tcry  stronfly  thAt  an  In- 
▼eediatton.  such  h  propoeed  In  Bouse 
Reeirtntlon  SS7  can  help  MTe  Uvee  In  tbe 
fntore  and  It  to  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
here  today  asking  the  Bouse  to  anirove 
this  rasolatlon. 

Tbe  general  purpose  of  Bouse  Resolu- 
tion 3S7  Is  to  help  eliminate  traffic  acci- 
dents and  deaths.  Specifically,  the  res- 
<rfutlon  provides  that  this  Investigation 
first  determine  the  causes,  going  Into 
such  matters  as  excessive  speeding.  In- 
toxication, lack  of  adequate  safety  In- 
•peetian  of  vehicles,  insufficiently  strict 
State  and  local  laws,  poor  condition  of 
highways,  and  other  factors  aifectine 
accidents.  Secondly,  the  investigation 
Shall  determine  what  measures  may  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
eliminating  such  accidents  or  reducing 
their  frequency  and  severity.  I  am 
aware  that  several  States  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  traffic  acci- 
dents within  their  boundaries.  Undoubt- 
edly these  States  could  be  helped  by  In- 
formation compiled  by  an  investigation 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  at  this 
time,  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  independ- 
ence -of  our  States.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  member  need  fear  this  resolution 
will  mean  Federal  interference  or  con- 
troL  The  sole  purpose  of  this  resolution 
Is  to  help  prevent  traffic  accidents  and 
deaths  now  being  suffered  by  all  the  Na- 
tion's citizens.  It  is  my  personal  inten- 
tion that  this  legislation  can  be  bene- 
ficial in  helping  States  draft  new,  or  re- 
vise their  present,  safety  programs  by 
discovering  new  information  determin- 
ing the  causes  and  means  for  preventing 
or  reducing  accidents. 

Bouse  Resolution  357  provides  that 
this  investigation  be  conducted  by  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  which  docs  hav*  full  au- 
thority and  Jurisdiction  to  go  into  the 
matter  of  traffic  safety.  The  safety  of 
railroad,  airplane,  and  public  motor -car- 
rier passengers  are  presently  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Ihterstate  Committee. 
I  have  been  advised  by  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  that  it  is  expected  that 
the  traffic  Investigation  proposed  in 
Bouse  Resolution  357  can  be  conducted 
out  of  existing  committee  fiinds  and  that 
no  additional  apixt>priatlon  Is  antici- 
pated. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  Bouse  to 
•dopt  House  Resolution  357  in  order  to 
help  prevent  the  great  waste  in  htmian 
life  now  being  suffered  by  nearly  2\^ 
million  persons  each  year.  We  should 
not  wait  any  longer  while  the  magnitude 
of  this  waste  continues  to  grow.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  357  today  can  help  save  lives 
for  tomorrow. 


ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES  FOR  POST 
OFFICE  AND  DOORKEEPER 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Resolution 
446  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  aerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

HcMltwtf.  TlHit  effecttr*  AprH  1.  1«J«.  nntn 
•tten»tM  provtitoa  by  Uw.  Xtomf  duOl  be 


paid  oat  of  th«  eontlngsnt  fund  of  th*  Boum 
oonpmiMtkm  wX  th*  baste  nit«  at  ts.ioo  Mcb 
POT  uuiuaa  for  the  imptoyfut  of  fow  addl- 
tlonal  nuUl  etarka.  oMe*  ot  tb»  postmaster: 
conpsBsatton  at  tha  bsils  rmU  at  SlJSOO 
aaeta  par  annwm  for  ttoa  amptoymsnt  of  six 
additional  doorman.  oOoa  of  tba  doorfcaepar; 
additional  eompanaatlon  at  tha  baalc  rata  of 
STTO  per  annum  for  cloikkroom  attendant 
No.  3.  and  additional  eompenaatlon  at  the 
baalc  rate  of  SMO  per  annum  for  laborer  No. 
a  (eloskroom).  oOoe  of  the  doorkeeper. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schzncx]. 

Ms.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
our  colleague  explain  this  resolution? 

Mr,  FRIEDEL  This  resolution  pro- 
vides for  4  additional  men  in  the  post 
office,  6  additional  doorkeepers,  and  cor- 
rects the  salaries  of  certain  present 
clerks. 

The  resolution  comes  to  the  Rouse 

with     the     unanimous     r«»rnnnm^nr^ftH^n 

of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  merely  want  to 
substantiate  what  our  colleague  from 
Maryland  says,  the  resolution  comes 
with  the  unanimous  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

•    Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  n^e 
the  previou.s  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  qiiestlon  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


COLORADO  RIVER  STORAQB 
PROJECT 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (S.  500)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  participating  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  conference 
report  which  was  Just  brought  in  and 
ordered  printed? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  is.  It  is  a  conference 
report  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  membership  of  the 
House  has  had  no  opportunity  to  read 
the  conference  report  or  to  know  what 
is  in  the  conference  report.  The  com- 
mittee members  are  not  here  today. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  conference  report  is 
in  effect  the  House  bill  and  is  a  unani- 
mous report  signed  by  the  conferees  of 
both  House  and  Senate.  The  assumption 
is.  of  course,  that  the  House  will  agree  to 
Its  own  bilL 

Mr.  BOW.  Have  all  of  the  Members 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  confer- 
ence report  and  to  know  what  Is  in  it? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  would  assume  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  read  it  Inasmuch  as  It  has  not 
been  printed.  However.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  conference  report  is 
in  effect  the  bill  the  House  passed.  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  bring  it  up 
because  we  want  to  get  It  disposed  of 
before  the  Easter  recess.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  can  object. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  there  any  change  at  all 
from  the  House  bill? 


Mr.  ENGLE.   There  af« _, 

but  they  are  largely  technical  with  refer- 
ence to  language  and  not  with  reference 
to  general  Import. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Emcls]? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT*  ON  TREAS- 
URY-POST OPPICE  appropiua. 
TION  BILL 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl  - 
mous  consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.  R  9064)  appropriating 
funds  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
VirginU? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  12  o'clock  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  H.  R.  9770. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FARM  BILL 
Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  Xhe 

House.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUcman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection, 

tAT.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
see  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  also  chair- 
man of  the  House  conferees  on  the  farm 
bUl.  is  present.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  he  can  give  the  House  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  status  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  conference  on  the  farm  bill? 
Before  the  gentleman  answers  that 
question  may  I  say  that.  In  my  opinion, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agirlcul- 
ture  and  chainnan  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  con- 
ferees, have  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  resting  upon  them  that  any  con- 
fereitce  committee,  in  my  opinion,  has 
ever  had. 

A5  I  said  yesterday,  the  House  Is  In 
the  situation  where  a  bill  which  passed 
the  other  body,  organic  in  its  nature, 
changes  the  organic  law  In  many  im- 
portant respects  relating  to  o.ur  agricul- 
tural economy.  We  cannot  take  that 
up  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  where 
debate  Is  thorough  and  the  Members 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments, such  as  was  the  case  to  the  other 
body.  Under  the  rules  of  both  branches, 
when  the  conference  report  comes  back 
it  Inii  be  more  or  less  %  question  of 
voting  it  up  or  down.  # 
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"hSr.     IBLLER     of     Nebraska. 
6p«iker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   MtCORMACK.    I   yield   to 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MIIX£R  of  Nebraska.  Of  cotuae. 
the  conferees  could  report  back  to  the 
Bouse  for  Instructions. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  that  is 
so.  but  it  is  rather  imusual.  and  I  think 
probably  in  this  case  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
hesitation  about  doing  that. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Of  course,  you  could 
proceed  In  the  normal,  natural  wa/and 
report  the  conference  report  to  the  Bouse 
flnt.  when  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
timity  to  make  amendments.  That  could 
be  done  if  It  was  the  desire  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  quite  get 
my  friend's  observation, 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Maybe  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  can  enlighten  me. 
I  understand  normally  the  conference 
report  would  come  to  the  Rouse  first.  I 
understand  there  is  going  to  be  an  agree- 
ment between  the  conferees  to  have  the 
Senate  act  first.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  any  information  about Jjkat? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Splaker,  If  the 
gentleman  aill  yield,  I  do  not  think  we 
will  have  any  such  agreement.  I  think 
under  the  parliamentary  procedure  it 
will  come  to  the  House  first,  because  we 
^  asked  for  the  conference. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  the  normal 
way,  but  it  was  reported  the  bill  would 
be  called  Just  in  the  Senate  and"  that 
would  prevent  a  recommitment  with  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  I  do  not  think  we 
Win  have  any  such  agreement  as  that. 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  the  House  the  bene- 
fit of  any  information  I  have  about  it 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman will.  But.  I  am  pursuing  the 
observation  of  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts. With  the  House  acting  first, 
as  I  understand,  if  there  is  an  agreed 
conference  report,  it  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  except  a  motion  to 
recommit.  • 

Mr.  MARTIN.    With  instructions. 

Mr.  McCORMACK-  Well,  that  is  very 
limited,  of  course. 

Mr.  MARTIN.    One  motion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  We  are 
faced  with  the  situation  where  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  on  an  important 
bill  cannot  attempt  to  carry  out  the  wilU 
of  the  House  by  individual  Members  of-  ' 
ferlng  amendments,  the  same  as  if  the 
bill  came  out  of  the  House  committee 
and  came  before  us  under  an  open  rule 
for  instructions  and  debate  and  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  correct,  but  by 
bringing  It  to  the  House  first  we  could 
at  least  have  one  vote  that  might  make  it 
possible  to  have  our  legislation  passed, 
where  if  we  were  precluded  from  that 
vote,  the  bill  might  faU. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  But  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  cleared  that  up 
very  well. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains  that   the   eonferees,  under  the 


chalnnaaship  of  tbe  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  have  a 
grave  responsibility  in  the  conference  to 
try  and  bring  forth  a  bUl  that  win  fairly 
represent  the  wQl  of  the  Bouse  without 
the  ability  of  the  House  to  express  its  win 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  been  diligen,tly 
addressing  himself  to  the  considerationv 
of  the  bni  in  conference  and  also  iOi^his 
committee  under  the  limited  conditidtis 
that  he  could.  I  might  say  that  there  is 
no  more  Important  man  in  the  Congress 
to  our  agricultural  community — and  I 
am  not  placing  anybody  else  in  a  sec- 
ondary position — to  oiu*  agricultural 
community  and  to  our  people  as  a  whole, 
particularly  in  connection  with  this  bin. 
than  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLXY],  And,  we  all  entertain 
the  deepest  respect  for  him  and  profotmd. 
confidence  in  the  gentleman,  recogniz- 
ing him  not  only  as  an  authority  on  agri- 
cultural legislation  but  one  of  the  out- 
standing Members  of  the  Bouse.  The 
gentleman  is  devoting  his  entire  time, 
willing  to  forego  the  Easter  recess,  in 
order  to  continue  the  conference,  if  the 
conferees  do  not  agree  before  Thursday, 
and  it  is  in  connection  with  trying  to  get 
the  Information  of  the  gentieman  from 
North  Carolina  as  to  the  probabilities 
that  I  asked  him  the  question  so.he  could 
advise  the  House. 

^    Mr.    BOPVT^AN    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wiU  be  glad,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  answer  the  gentleman's  in- 
quiry and  to  give  all  the  Information  I 
have  concerning  our  very  fortunate  situ- 
ation, and  I  say  It  is  unfortunate  because 
we  are  facing  this  Easter  hoUday.  Not 
only  that,  but  spring  is  here  and  planting 
time  is  upon  us.  If  this  bill  is  going  to 
be  of  any  value  to  the  American  farmer 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  act  as  ex- 
peditiously as  we  possibly  can.  I  do  know 
that  we  have  a  great,  a  gigantic  task.  It 
is  unfortunate  the  bill  is  in  the  situation 
It  is  m;  and  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  Bouse  will  not  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  themseh'es  on  the 
separate  controversial  Issues  that  are 
presented  by  this  legislation. 

Yesterday  I  referred  to  the  size  of  the 
analysis.  It  is  a  tremendovis  task.  We 
aqted  as  promptly  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  We  even  went  into  con- 
ference before  conferees  were  actually 
appointed.  We  iare  In  conference  at  the 
moment,  hi  the  committee  room  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Every  conferee  there  has  agreed  to 
work  long  hours,  night  and  day  if  nec- 
essary, and  to  forego  the  entire  Easter 
holiday,  and  stay  here. 

Some  people  entertain  tbe  hope— I 
think  it  is  a  remote  possibility — that  we 
might  reach  an  agreement  between  now 
and  tomorrow  night  or  between  now  and 
the  time  we  adjourn  on  Thursday.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so. 
There  are  too  many  controversial  mat- 
ters in  the  bill,  too  ,^nany  matters 
in  the  bill  that  are  new.  that  have 
never  even  been  considered  by  members 
of  the  HoTise  Committee  on  AfHcultore. 
To  familiarize  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee with  provisions  of  the  Senate  biU 
we  went  into  session  yesterday  morning 
and  worked  hard,  diligently  trying  to 
understand  these- comi^ex  and  contro- 


versial questions  which  are  proposed, 
some  of  them  for  the  first  time  on  ttie 
floor  of  the  Senate.  In  the  committee 
room  we  bad  fun  aU«ndance  yesterday 
morning.  Tbe  gentJeman  from  Indiana 
[2Cr.  HAavxT]  who  bas^Indicatedtbat  he 
is  going  to  atdc  tbe  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCobmack]  to  yield, 
was  there,  as  he  always  is. 

We  have  involved  in  this  matter  not 
only  tbe  price-support  level  and  tbe 
dual-parity  proposition,  the  limitation 
upon  payments,  the  soil-bank  larovisions; 
but  in  addition  to  that  we  have  proposed 
changes  in  all  of  the  commodity  provi- 
%^ns.  in  aU  of  the  law  dealing  with  the 
several  commodities — wheat,  cotton,, 
com.  peanuts,  and  dairy  products. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Bouse  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committec-and  on  the 
subcommittees  dealing  with  these  sepa- 
rate commodities,  have  been  working 
yesterday  and  today;  they  will  work  to- 
morrow and  will  continue  their  efforts. 
But  even  if  we  reached  an  agreemimt  <m 
the  matters  Involved  in  wiiich  there  is 
fieneral  interest.  I  cannot  see  tbe  pos- 
swility  of  our  being  able  to  agree  on 
all  of  these  controversial  questions.  I 
have  particular  reference  to  the  dairy 
provisions  and  the  com  provisions,  and 
many  other  provl^ons. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  grateful 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  MoCoanscKli  for  bis 
very  kind  and  generotis  remaiics.  I 
should  like  to  say  the  same  things  con- 
eeming  my  distinguished  and  beloved 
eoUeague.  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
CLxrr  BoPK.  a  former  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Both  he 
and  I  would  like  to  go  home,  but  both 
of  us  wiil  stay  here.  I  think  if  he  were 
here  ni^  he  would  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  almost  unreasonable  to  expect  us  to  do 
the  task  which  was  given  to  us  just 
yesterday,  in  this  limited  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN:  And  besides,  as  the 
gentleman  has  already  said,  it  would  be 
a  very  considerable  task  merely  to  write 
up  the  bill  after  cAf erees  had  reached 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  COOI£Y.  That  is  right.  Then 
there  is  alwajrs  the  possibility  that  was 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska,  Dr.  Millkb,  of 
either  one  House  or  the  other  being 
caUed  upon  for  Instructions,  or  their 
conferees  going  back  for  taistruetions. 
In  that  event,  aU  of  us  know  that  we 
would  have  to  stay  here  and  eveiyone 
would  have  to  forego  the  Easter  recess. 
In  effect,  even  if  we  were  to  forego  the 
Easter  recess,  I  doubt  that  we  would 
have  the  biU  out  before  the  latter  part  of 
the  Easter  recess,  or  perhaps  about  tbe 
8th  or  9th  of  ApriL 

That  is  the  situation. '  If  there  are 
any  other  questions  I  should  be  glad  to 
answer  them  as  best  I  can.  - 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gentlonan  yield?       '  * 

Mr.  McCC^lMACK.  MT.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  authority  to  speak  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas.  Bfr.  Bops.  the  rank- 
ing member  on  oiu:  side  <tt  the  commit- 
tee, but  I  did  want  to  express  my  com- 
mendation to  an  of  tbe  conferees  for 
their  wfflingness  to  forego  the  Easter 
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YMtloo  tn  ordQT  to  ezpedlta  this  very 
Important  bllL 

As  the  ffentlem%h  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  OoouT.  has  said,  all  of.  the 
segments  of  agriculture  have  been  at- 
tempting tn  a  very  speedy  fashion  In 
the  last  3  or  3  days  to  determine  exactly 
what  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  and 
thereby  enable  us  to  Interpret  them. 

I  noted  Just  yesterday  when  one  ques- 
tion was  pot  to  three  of  the  experts  of 
the  Department  as  to  what  one  section 
of  this  bill  meant  no  3  of  the  3  could 
agree  on  what  the  terminology  of  the  bill 
meant.  I  cite  that  only  as  one  illustra- 
tion as  to  the  complexity  of  the  bill,  as 
our  majority  leader  has  said,  and  the 
necessity  for  careful  consideration. 

Ux.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  every- 
one wants  to  get  this  farm  legislation 
completed  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do'  not 
have  a  farm  in  my  district  but  I  have  al- 
ways votetf>  to  support  farm  legislation 
down  thrbugh  the  years.  But  with  this 
rar-reachingwgisl%tion  before  us,  with 
the  situation  facing  the  House  being 
such  as  it  is,  and  witn-^u^ery  member  of 
the  eonference  committe^^i^Uzing  the 
grave  responsibility  they  b«^~~BQt_only 
to  the  farmers  but  to  each  Member~o] 
the  House,  my  thought  is  that  the  iiQ- 
>rtant  thing  is  care  rather  than  haste, 
oes  the  gentleman  agree  to  that? 
Mr.  HARVET.  Yes.  I  would  agree  to 
lat.  I  would  say  to  the  majority  leader 
lat  In  this  particular  instance  the  bill 
stained  many  amendments  as  it  came 
JTrom  the  other  body.  Not  (Mily  is  the 
problem  most  difficult  in  attempting  to 
letermine  how  far  thOQe  amendments  go 
nit  there  are  many  conflicting  portions 
uid  provisi<Nas*in  each  of  these  amend- 
ments which  have  to  be  ironed  out. 

Mr.  COOUtY.    May  I  say  to  the  ma- 
orlty  leader  that  the  gentleman  from 
ilnnesota  [Mr.  /ucrsr  H.  Akdusek], 
rho  Is  next  in  line  to  the  gentleman  from 
Eansas  [Mr.  Hon],  is  here.    I  do  not 
i  lee  Mr.  Hon  of  the  floor.    I  should  like 
he  House  to  hear  fnxn  Bir.  Attcust  H. 
.  kifsusnr  as  to  what  he  thinks  we  might 
e  able  to  accomplish. 
Mr.   McCORMACK.     I  yield   to   the 
|ent«eman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.W^UOUSTH.ANDRESEN.    I  thank 
le  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
ieldlng  to  me. 
It  Is  quite  obvious  that  If  we  are  to 
gi  eeure  a  good  farm  bill  it. will  take  time 
<  n  the  part  of  tbr«onf erees.    I  am  one 
c  f  the  conferees.   X  can  assure  the  gen-'^ 
t  eman  there  are  a  great  many  disagree-'^ 
I  lents  between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
tte  bill  which  we  must  Aimt>%y^     i  m^ 
f  >regoing  any  Easter  vacaUon.  like  my 
c  lalrman,  so  that  we  can  be  here  to  sit 
c  own  and  try  to  work  out  a  good,  sound 
f  \im  blU  that  will  receive  the  approval 
0 '.  the  Congress.    I  may  not  agree  to 
e  irenrthing  that  is  agreed  to  in  the  com- 
iiittee   of   conference;    nevertheless,    I 
f  iel  that  we  must  have  a  farm  bill  at 
t  le  present  time.    The  time  is  short,  so 
I  am  going  to  stay  here  to  work  on  the 
c  >mmlttee  and  get  a  bill  out  of  the  con- 
f  irence.  in  the  hope  that  we  can  vota 
0  ti  it  when  the  recess  Is  over. 

Mr.  COOLET.  I  should  like  to  know 
^  hether  the  gentleman  agrees  with  me 
i  1  the  statement  I  made  a  minute  ago. 
i  Itbofugh  we  have  worked  faithfully  and 


diligently  and  long  hours,  does  the  gen- 
tleman think  it  is  even  humanly  pos- 
sible for  us  to  reach  an  agreement,  pre- 
pare a  bill,  prepare  a  conference  report, 
and  have  it  back  here  before  the  Baster 
recess? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
In  accord  with  the  chairman,  because  I 
do  not  think  that  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  here  we  could  sit  down  anid 
analyze  every  Senate  amendment  and  be 
able  to  explain  it  to  the  House  unless  we 
have  ample  time  to  do  it 

Mr.  COOLEY.  One  other  thing:  In 
addition  to  conferring  with  our  col- 
leagues from  the  Senate  in  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  of  necessity  we 
will  have  to  confer  with  the  members  of 
our  subcommittees  who  are  now  dealing 
with  the  different  commodities. 

Mr.  AUGl^XA  ANDRESEN.  That 
Is  correct     ^""^ 

Mr.  ARENpftv  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  if  this  is  not  a 
pretty  good  summation  of  what  he  wants 
the  House  to  know:  If  you  are  going  to 
do  a  good  Job  on  this  conference  report 
you  will  have  to  have  time.  In  other 
words,  you  may  preclude  yourselves 
from  doing  as  good  a  Job  as  should  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  agricultxire  if  you 
try  to  bring  it  in  here  by  Thursday.    / 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if 
we  did  anything  other  than  a  good  Job. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  We  do  not  want  to 
make  any  mistakes  in  the  Job  we  do  this 
time. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlH 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker.     . 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  want  to  propound 
this  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  I  realize  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  a  colossal  Job  and  I  hope 
you  do  it  thoroughly.  I  know  it  cannot 
be  done  hurriedly.  That  is  Just  one 
thingthat  is  absolutely  certain  because 
-^ii^iC^  amendments  and  with  deep  dif- 
ferences between  many  of  the  conferees, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  pracUcal  impossibility  to  even  come 
to  an  agreement  this  week  even  If  the 
conferees  sat  unUl  Saturday.  Then, 
also,  with  a  complicated  bill  like  this, 
the  staff  of  the  committee  must  go  to 
work  and  seek  to  bring  in  a  report  ex- 
plaining the  bill  so  that  the  House  can 
understand  it.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  even  that  would  take  several 
days. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Speaker.  It  would  take  several  days. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortiuuite  if 
we  should  agree  upon  a  conference  re- 
port and  bring  it  before  the  House  before 
the  Members  of  the  House  had  an  op- 
portunity to  understand  it  and  to  know 
Just  what  was  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Does  the  genUeman 
not  think.  Jiist  using  his  sound  Judg- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Bfr.  Amdrxskn]  feels  the 
same  way,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hon] 
on  this  question  before  this  discussion 


Is  over,  that  If  the  conferees  worked  as 
hard  as  they  could  and  came  to  an  agree- 
ment this  week  or  early  next  we^  that 
It  woiild  in  all  probability  take  all  of 
next  week  to  get  the  bUl  ready  for  con- 
sideration In  the  House  In  the  following 
week? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  if  we  are  to  go 
about  our  task  In  an  intelligent  manner 
the  gentleman  is  exactly  right  We 
could  bring  a  conference  report  back 
to  the  House  which  nobody  would  under- 
stand knd  have  a  vote  on  it  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  And,  if  you  were  to 
act  hastily,  you  might  bring  in  a  bill 
which  would  be  harmful  to  agriculture 
Instead  of  being  helpful  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  we  acted  hurriedly 
and  did  it  in  a  rush  that  could  possibly 
be  the  resuU. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  know  very  Uttle 
about  the  mechanics  of  this  bill,  but  I 
do  hope  that  before  the  House  is  called 
upon  to  vote  on  the  conference  report 
that  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee  know  enough  about  it  to  be 
able  to  come  ii^  and  explain  It  to  us.  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  member  of 
the  House  conference  committee  with 
the  information  that  he  has  now  could 
come  in  and  explain  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  what  is  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  correct  There 
are  many  complicated  provisions  In  the 
bill  which  the  conferees  themselves  do 
not  understand. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

JCNSXM). 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  bin  that  is  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  conferees  is  an 
amended  bill,  amending  the  blU  which 
the  House  passed  during  the  last  session; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  the  genUeman  is 
correct  The  House  passed  the  biU  last 
year. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  bill  which  the 
House  passed  provided.  I  think,  for  90 
percent  of  parity  and  for  some  other 
benefits  to  the  farmers;  did  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I^d  that  biU  died  In  the 
Senate  committee? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  It  was  not  considered. 
It  did  not  see  the  light  of  day  out  of  that 
committee.  Had  the  other  body  acted 
on  that  bin,  then  the  conferees  today 
would  not  have  as  great  a  problem  before 
them  as  they  do  have  since  there  Is  a 
considerable  disagreement  about  the 
parity  formula  as  to  the  90  percent  vrx>- 
vision  and  the  flexibiUty  provisliMis;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, yes. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Therefore,  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  a  lot 'of  the  delay  that  is 
now  taking  place. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  genUeman  win 
piermit  me  to  interrupt  h<m — ^I  wiU  say 
the  House  of  RepresentaUvea  cannot 
properly  be  charged  with  any  delay. 
We  have  acted  as  the  gentleman  has 
indicated,  promptly.  Last  year  we  pre- 
sented the  bin  and  the  House  passed  it 
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and  sent  It  to  the  other  body  where  it 
was  not  consideredi 

Had  the  Senate  conridcred  my  biU 
last  year,  we  wookl  not  now  be  under 
sijch  great  pressure,  bat  the  Senate  is 
the  "other  body"  over  which  unfor- 
tunately we  have  no  oontroL 

Before  we  adjourned  last  yea/.  I 
srired  tbr  Secretary  or  one  of  his  assist- 
ants if  the  Departnent  of  Agriculture 
had  any  farther  recommendations  to 
submit,  and  the  answer  was  "No."  The 
Department  had  no  further  recommen- 
dations to  sutaoiit.  On  October  31 
I  advised  the  Secretary  ci  Agricul- 
ture that  the  House  had  authorized 
me  to  hold  hearings  during  the  recess 
and  that  if  be  had  recMnmendations  to 
submit,  I  would  be  glad  to  call  a  meeting 
of  our  conmiittee  at  such  time  as  would 
meet  his  convenience,  to  receive,  to  con- 
sider and  to  act  upon  such  recommenda- 
Uons  as  he  desired  to  make.  No  recom- 
mendaUons  were  forthcoming  and  I  was 
advised  by  the  Secretary  that  such  rec- 
ommendations as  he  might  have  to  make 
would  be  submitted  in  the  traditional 
fashion  by  the  President  when  Congress 
convened  in  January^ 

January  came.    The  President  made 
his  speech.    He  talk^  about  his  9-point 
program.    There  wa^not  a  single  new 
thought  in  any  one  of\he  9  points.    No 
executive  communication  was  sent  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
transmitting    a    bill   setUng    forth   the 
President's  program.     Even  though  we 
did  not  have  the  draft  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  we  held  hearings  and  we  heard 
the  representatives  of  farm  organiza- 
tions, individual  fanners,  and  officials  of 
the  Department  including  the  great  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  him- 
self, but,  believe  it  or  not,  when  Mr.  Ben- 
son appeared,  he  had  no  bill  to  present. 
My  recollection  is  that  he  appeared  on 
February  21  and  he  presented  the  admin- 
istration's  program   of   platitudes  and 
pious  pronouncements  but  unfortunate- 
ly he  did  not  present  the  draft  of  a  legis- 
laUve  measure  which  he  was  then  and 
there  prepared  to  recommend.    I  called 
upon  the  Secretary  to  have  prepared  a 
draft  of  a  bill  containing  all  of  his  rec- 
ommendations and  to  have  it  ready  for 
the  committee  not  later  than  the  follow- 
ing Monday.   The  Secretary  agreed  to  my 
suggestion  and  on  the  27th  day  of  Febru- 
ary he  left  with  my  committee  the  fin- 
ished product  of  aU  his  thinking  and 
there  the  bill  has  remained  from  that  day 
until  this.    On  the  very  next  day,  after  I 
had  directed  that  the  draft  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  committee  print;   by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  our  committee,  I  was 
directed  to  extend  to  the  Secretary  an  in- 
vitaUon  to  appear  before  the  committee 
in  support  of  the  bill  he  had  submitted. 
I  was  advised  by  the  Secretary  that  be- 
cause of  a  very  heavy  schedule,  which  he 
could  not  iiossibly  rearrange,  he  could 
not  ivppear  in  behalf  of  his  biU  for  2 
weeks. 

When  this  imfortunate  and  tragic 
situation  presented  itself,  I  called  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee. After  a  very  lengthy  disciusion,  the 
only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  was  to  post- 
pone the  hearings  and  that  Is  Just  what 
we  did.  After  waiting  for  2  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  tr<"">  the  bfll  was  being  debated 


In  the  Senate,  I  renewed  the  invitaUoa 
and  again  invited  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
pear in  behalf  of  his  bill.  I  requested 
him  to  appear  last  Thoisday  and  be  ad- 
vised me  that  be  was*  not  prqiared  to 
appear  at  that  time.  He  advised  me  that 
he  would  appear  on  Tuesday,  which  is 
today.  Events  have  moved  rapidly.  We 
have  already  been  in  informal  confer- 
ences and  I  concluded  that  we  could  not 
delay  the  conferences  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  Secretary  with  a  forum  in 
which  to  do  further  missioaary  work. 

The  bill  the  Secretary  left  with  us  has 
not  yet  been  introduced.  The  Secretary 
has  not  been  able  to.  prevail  upon  any 
Member  of  this  House,  either  Republican 
or  Democrat,  to  introduce  the  bill  which 
he  proposed.  So  Uie  little  orphan  which 
he  left  on  the  doorsteps  of  oiu-  conunit- 
tee  does  not  even  now  have  a  putative 
father  who  is  willing  to  adopt  the  litUe 
orphan. 

Even  before  the  Secretary  appeared, 
we  had  held  hearings  and  when  it  was 
not  convenient  for  him  to  appear,  we 
concluded  the  hearings.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  everybody  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  We 
heard  farmers  and  farm  leaders.  We 
heard  the  representatives  of  farm  organ- 
izations and  we  heard  oflEteials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  AU  of  this 
we  did  last  year  and  again  this  year. 

Even  with  nothing  officially  before  us, 
even  though  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture had  not  presented  a  bill,  we  held 
hearings  day  in  and  day  out  and  afforded 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  be  h^ard. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  want  to  llhank  the  «. 
gentleman  for  his  courtesy  to  me  in  ap- 
pearing before  his  committee. 

M)r,  COOLEY.  And  I  want  to  thank 
the  genUeman  for  his  great  interest  in 
the  work  of  our  omnmittee  and  his  great 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmers 
of  his  State  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JE3<SEN.  Just  one  thing  more, 
then  I  am  through*  I  believe  I  heard 
the  genUeman  say  that  the  conferees 
were, willing  to  stay  in  session  during 
the  recess  in  the  hope  that  they  can  iron 
out  the  differences  and  get  this  bill  in 
shape  to  bring  it  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  shortly  after  the  recess 
is  concluded. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Every  conferee  has  In- 
dicated that  he  has  canceled  aU  engage- 
ments and  will  forego  all  holidays  and 
will  remain  in  conference  as  long  as  it 
is  necessary,  to  finish  this  worl^  I  said 
I  thought  we  would  probably  d^well  to 
have  the  entire  Job  done  by  the  time  we 
come  back  at  the  end  of  the  recess. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Have  the  members  of 
the  Senate  conferees  also  agreed  to  re- 
main? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  they  have.  They 
have  agreed  to  stay  with  us  and  work 
with  us  as  long  as  It  Is  necessary,  to  do 
the  Job. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Of  course  I  come  from 
a  part  of  the  country  that  Is  very  deeply 
Interested  in  this  biU.  It  is  not  going 
to  be  long  until  the  seeding  time  and 
planting  time  is  upon  the  people  of  the 
whole  Nation,  as  far  as  the  farmers  are 
concerned.  Naturally  we  are  interested 
In  seeing  this  bUl  come  out  Just  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course  the  gentle- 
man realises  that  the  House  could  not 
IMSsibly  have  acted  upon  this  measure 
until  the  Senate  concluded  consideration, 
which  was  just  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  That  Is  absolute 
rigbtt  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to 
bring  out 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  now  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Bfichigan    LMr.'^ 
HomiAM]_^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  view 
of  what  has  been  a^ML  this  morning 
about  the  necessity  of  considering  the  blU 
in  conference  and  the  task  that  it  win  be, 
can  it  now  be  truthfully  and  accurately 
said  that  if  we  do  take  a  recess  that  win 
not  in  any  way  cause  any  one  party  to 
charge  that  this  is  a  "do-nothing  Con- 
gress." because  we  win  be  working  aU 
the  time?  Is  that  agreed  on  now? 
Everybody  wants  to  take  a  recess,  as  I 
understand  It 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  LMr.  Coolet],  and 
aU  the  other  Members  who  have  spoken. 
To  me  it  Is  very  important  that  the  con- 
ferees be  not  stampeded  into  hasty  ac- 
Uon,  because  the  legislation  involves  mfi- 
Uons  of  Americans  who  live  upon  the  soil. 
I  think  It  Is  of  paramoimt  importance 
that  the  conferees  in  this  unusual  posi- 
tion exercise  sound  Judgment,  and  agree, 
because  when  the  report  comes  back 
there  is  no  opportunity  going  to  be  af- 
forded to  the  membership  of  the  House 
to  amend  this  far-reaching  bill. 

It  is  a  monumental  task  for  the  con- 
ferees, especially  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  House  confer- 
ence committee  and  to  state  that  the 
people  of  his  district  can  well  be  proud 
of  the  outstanding  service  he  is  render- 
ing in  this  body. 

Mr.  GATHIwaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  wish  to  endorse 
what  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  majority  leader,  haft  said.  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  serving 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Hakold 
CooLET,  as  chairman.  He  has  done  a 
marvelous  job  for  American  agriculture. 
He  has  directed  various  committees  to 
look  into  the  biU's  provisions  affecting 
the  commodities.  AU  of  them  have  held 
meetings  and  studied  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. These  reports  are  due  in  this 
afternoon.  He  is  expediting  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  the 
genUeman's  remarks. 


MANGANESE 


Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bin  similar  in  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  biU  H.  R.  10131  recentiy  in- 
troduced by  the  genUeman  from  Arkan- 
sas tMr.  MiLts].  Prom  a  comparison 
of  the  two  measures,  It  win  appear, 
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Yucffnnx,  that  my  bin  Is  not  Quite  m 
broftd  In  Its  substantire  parts  as  Mr. 
lixus'  bUL  The  underlying  poUey  and 
the  ultimate  obJectiTe  of  both  are  nerer- 
thelcM  the  same.  Briefly,  my  bill  wopld 
proTide  for: 

First  A  3-year  extension  of  the  hlgh> 
grade  and  low-grade  manganese  pur- 
chase programs  to  expire  on  June  30. 
1961; 

^^8econd.  An  Increase  from  19  minion 
to  40  minion  long  dry  ton  units  of  high- 
grade  manganese  under  the  carload  pro- 
gram: 

Third.  Hie  elimination  of  the  present 
10,000  long  dry  tons  limitation  and  sub- 
stitution of  another  limitation  formula 
based  on  1954  production  records; 

Fourth.  Authorisation  of  a  new  pur- 
chase program  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  purchase  depot  for  low-grade 
manganese  in  the  southern  Appalachian 
region  and  the  Ozark-Cushman  region 
within  90  days  after  the  effecttve  date 
of  the  act; 

Fifth.  An  increase  from  18  minion  to 
50  million  long-ton  units  of  low-grade 
manganese,  with  quotas  of  10  mllUon 
units  to  each  of  the  two  new  depots 
authorized  by  the  act  and  to  each  of  the 
western  depots  at  Wenden,  Deming,  and 
Butte-PhUlpsburg ; 

Sixth.  A  continuance  of  the  same  ore 
specifications  and  prices  adopted  under 
the  old  purchase  programs; 

Seventh.  AuthorlzaUon  for  the  -  ad- 
ministrative officer  or  agency  to  relax 
ore  specifications,  to  extend  termination 
dates  and  to  Increase  authorized  quan- 
tity limitations;  and 

Eighth.  A  requirement  that  the  ad- 
ministrative officer  or  agency  publish 
quarterly  reports  of  the  amounts  of  ores 
purchased  during  the  preceding  q\iarter 
and  the  total  amounts  currently  pur- 
chased under  both  the  high-grade  and 
ow-grade  programs. 

Because  of  cheap  foreign  labor,  cheap 
irater  transportation  and  low  tarllT  rates, 
iie  United  States  has  filled  most  of  its 
nanganese     stoclcpiles     from     foreign 
lourees.  either  through  direct  purchase 
>r  barter  of  agricultural  commodities, 
h  fact,  about  90  percent  of  the  uianga- 
lese Jn  our  stoclcpiles  came  from  foreign 
>roducera.    WhUe  this  policy  may  have 
esulted  in  some  temporary  economy,  its 
ong-range  effect  has  been  to  jeopardize 
he   defensive   posture   ol    the    United 
1  tates.    Foreign  purchases  have  closed 
(  own  many  domestic  mines  and  have 
ilmost    completely    curtaUed    domestic 
<  xploratlon.    It  tgkcs  several  months  to 
rctlvate  a  known  deposit  of  manganese 
ind  sometimes  several  years  to  locate 
1  ew  deposits  for  future  activation.    In 
t  le  event  of  war.  with  coast  lines  block- 
t  ded,  sea  lanes  closed  and  naval  tonnage 
iressed    into    military    transportation, 
t  lese  foreign  sources  would  no  longer  be 
I  vallable.    At  that  point,  it  would  be  too 
lite  to  embark  upon  a  program  to  en- 
courage domestic  exploration  and  pro- 
( uctlon. 

Such  a  program  must  be  started  in 
I  eacetlme  and  maintained  in  peacetime 
8>  long  as  international  tension  creates 
«  war-threat  climate?  The  only  possible 
iicentive  for  domestic  exploratioo  and 
I  roductlon  is  a  ready  market  and  a  guar- 
I  nty  that  the  x^&j  market  will  continue 
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to  exist  for  a  period  sufflcient  to  protect 
the  necessary  capital  outlay  of  privata 
enterprise. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  domestic 
producers  today  supply  10  percent  of 
America's  annual  consumptive  needs, 
which  currently  run  about  2  mllUon  tons 
of  manganese  a  year.  It  Is  believed  that 
with  a  proper  incentive  program  and 
the  new  ore  bodies  which  would  be  found 
and  developed  thereby,  domestic  produc- 
ers could  supply  up  to  50  percent  of  our 
needs.  E^ren  in  such  ease,  we  would  still 
be  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  un- 
less our  stockpiles  during  peacetime  are 
made  sufBciently  large  to  carry  us 
through  a  protracted  emergency.  If  we 
are  to  err.  let  it  be  on  the  side  of  abun- 
dance Instead  of  scarcity.  A  war  can- 
not be  waged  without  steel;  steel  cannot 
be  made  without  manganese. 

While  we  in  Virginia,  being  the  second 
largest  high-grade  manganese  producers 
in  the  omtinental  United  States,  are  vi- 
tally ccmcemed  about  the  high-grade 
program,  we  are  no  less  concerned  about 
the  low-grade  program.  Unlike  the 
high-grade  producer,  the  low-grade  pro- 
ducer must  pay  the  freight  from  point 
of  production  to  one  of  the  western  de- 
pots. The^  freight  costs  render  low- 
grade  production  in  the  Bast  economi- 
cally impractical  Accordingly,  the  low- 
grade  ores  which  result  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  high-grade  mtning  process  and 
the  low-grade  wad  deposits  which  lie  in 
such  abundance  in  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian region  and  which  would  do  so 
much  to  relieve  America  of  her  depend- 
ence on  foreign  ores,  cannot  be  exploit- 
ed. 

Because  of  the  establishment  of  the 
low-grade  purchase  depots  at  Wenden. 
Deming,  and  Butte-Philipsburg.  low- 
grade  producers  in  the  West  have  been 
imable  to  market  their  products  without 
extensive  freight  costs.  Low-grade  pro- 
ducers in  the  East  have  simply  had  no 
market  Unless  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture is  enacted  promptly  enough  to  en- 
able low-grade  producers  to  project  min- 
ing operations  over  the  next  5  years,  even 
those  low-grade  producers  in  the  West 
win  have  to  close  down  their  mines  and 
Uquldate  their  capital  Investment 


WHOLESALE  GRCXJERS  REMEMBER 
WHEN  A.  ft  P.  COLLECTED  DUMMY 
BROKERAGE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  group 
of  smaU-business  men  have  a  greater 
stake  in  the  passage  of  H.  R  11  than  do 
the  Independent  wholesale  grocers  of 
the  country.  The  wholesale  grocers  all 
over  the  United  States  are  writing  to  me 
urging  the  passage  of  H.  R.  11.  Their 
letters  also  tell  me  that  they  are  likewise 
writing  to  their  Representatives  and 
Senators  urging  immediate  passage  of 
thlsbm. 

A.  *  p.  GOT  t«  MnXXOIf  A  TSAB  XX  mrTAIB 
ASTAMTAOia 

C3ol.  R.  H.  Rowe.  who  is  vice  president 
and  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  can  and 
does  speak  with  more  authority  on  the 
actual  injury  and  destruction  that  smaU 
biisiness  has  suffered  through. monopo-> 
Ustlc  price  discrimination  than  any  man 
I  know.    Colonel  Rowe  was  leading  tUe 


fight  on  behalf  of  the  Wholesale  Grocera 
Association  for  the  passage  of  tha  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act  back  in  1935  and  1936. 
He  had  long  had  practical  experience 
with  this  problem  and  over  the  years  had 
seen  htmdreds  of  efficient  vigorous  com- 
petitors in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness destroyed  through  this  practice.  He 
remembers  very  keenly  the  condlUona 
that  prevaUed  in  the  grocery  business 
prior  to  passage  of  the  Roblnson-Patmaa 
Act  And  he  also  reeaUs  most  of  tha 
facts  and  figures  revealed  by  the  investi- 
gatlons  which  led  up  to  the  passage  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 

Last  November.  Colonel  Rowe  testi- 
fied before  your  SmaU  Business  Commit- 
tee and  reviewed  the  history  of  the  in- 
vestigations and  flndhdis  made  in  those 
years.  Colonel  Rowe  pointed  out  that- 
as  a  result  of  the  weaknesses  In  the  antl- 
prlce-dlscrlmlnatlon  law  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Itoblnson-Patman  Act, 
the  A.  k  P.  Tea  Co.  was  the  main  bene- 
ficiary of  unjiisttfled  price  discrimina- 
tions. Prior  to  1935.  A.  k  P.  received  dis- 
criminatory advantages  over  its  inde- 
pendent competitors  amounting  to  $8 
million  a  year.  Referring  to  the  hear- 
ings of  the  special  committee  of  the 
House  which  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate discriminatory  practices.  Colonel 
Rowe  said: 

•*rhe  record  of  the  heftrlngs  of  that  eon- 
mlttM  on  July  9.  1»3S.  ahowwl  thkt  th« 
A.  a  P.  Taa  Co.  on  an  annual  baala  r«c«lT«d 
nrom  manufacturer  «uppll«rs  S6  mllUon  In 
extra  quanUty  dlscounu  and  advertUlng 
allowance*  and  ga  niUllon  In  brokerage  fees. 
AMlliaUST  LAWS  aaooLB 

ator  A.  *  r 


IT  ooutnmam. 


The  A.  k  P.  Tea  Co.  naturaUy  likes 
price  discrimination,  and  it  naturally 
Ukes  a  weak  law  such  as  we  now  have. 
This  is  only  human;  when  you  are  the 
biggest  frog  In  the  pond  and  you  are  going 
to  receive  the  unearned  benefits  of  a  par- 
ticular practice,  naturally  you  do  not 
want  that  practice  stopped.   But  we  can- 
not have  weak  anUtrust  laws  Just  for  the 
special  benefit  of  A.  Ik  P.  In  the  grocery 
business,  and  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  giant  corporations  in  other  lines  of 
"business.    The  Supreme  Court  put  a  big 
loophole  in  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
and  very  seriously  weakened  this  act  by 
its  majority  opinion  in  the  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana  decison.   I  thnk  that  Congress 
win  want  to  be  fair  and  restore  to  smaU 
business  some  protection  against  unwar- 
ranted destruction  through  big  business 
abuse  of  power.   H.  R.  11  wlU  restore  that 
protection   and   give  smaU   business  a 
chance.     It  win  give  smaU  busineas  a 
chance  for  the  simple  reason  that  under 
this  bin  the  most  efficient  firms  wiU  sur- 
vive the  competitive  process,  and  not  Just 
the  biggest  firms.    This  means  that  since 
smaU  firms  wlU  become  a  real  competi- 
tive  factor,   wth   equal  opportunity  of 
competing.   comp^Ution  win   be   much 
keener  and  consimiers  wiU  benefit.     I 
hope  that  there  are  enough  Members  of 
the  House  who  want  to  be  fair  to  smaU 
business  that  we  can  caU  up  H.  R.  11  and 
pass  it 

I  do  not  wean  to  imply  that  the  A.  k  P. 
Co.  is  the  only  company  in  the  food  dis- 
tribution business  that  receives  spc^al^. 
advantages  when  the  law  against  dis- 
criminatory Pricing  is  weak,  as  it  is  now. 
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MA  ALSO  COT  VWSABinO  ADTANTAiaS 

Colonel  Rowe  also  pointed  out  to  your 
SmaU  Business  Committee  that  the  In- 
dependent Grocers'  AUlance  also  received 
.discriminatory  advantages  through  the 
guise  of  brokerage  fees  which  It  collected 
on  Its  own  pxirchases.  The  Independent 
Grocers'  Alliance  is  an  organization  serv- 
ing, as  I  imderstand  it,  approximately 
6,000  retail  grocers.  Colonel  Rowe  has 
refreshed  our  memory  that  tne  record 
of  the  hearing  on  February  24, 1936,  con- 
tained a  list  of  1.046  manufacturers  from 
whom  the  Independent  Grocers'  Alliance 
was  receiving  discriminatory  favors, 
either  In  the  form  of  brokerage  fees  paid 
to  IGA  for  purchases  on  its  own  account, 
in  advertising  or  promotional  allowances, 
or  in  quantity  discounts. 

AOVAirTAOKS  BH^UU)   BS  LIMrrCO  TO  THOSI 
JUBTirm  BT  KmCUUtCT 

The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  was  in- 
tended to  stop  such  imjustified  discrimi- 
nations in  price  as  A.  &  P.  and  IGA  were 
receiving,  and  thus  giye  small  seUers 
competitive  equality  with  big  sellers,  and 
small  buyers  competitive  equality  with 
big  buyers.  This  law  was  intended  to  give 
small  business  competitive  equality  to  the 
extent,  and  only  to  the  extent,  that  smaU 
business  is  equally  as  efficient  as  big  busi- 
ness. We  wrote  this  law  so  that  A.  It  P. — 
and  any  other  big  buyer — could  have  the 
fuU  benefit  of  any  cost  saving  which  the 
seller  could  make  as  a  result  of  supplying 
the  big  buyer.  But  we  tried  to  protect 
small  business  from  discriminations 
which  go  beyond  an  amount  Justified  by 
the  seller's  cost  differences. 

This  protection  which  we  tried  to  give 
small  business  has  been  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana  case.  This  opinion,  as  Colonel 
Rowe  has  said,  "is  to  the  effect  that  the 
meeting  in  good  faith,  as  defined  by  the 
Court,  of  a  competitor's  lower  price  is 
a  complete  defense  to  the  charge  of 
price  discrimination,  regardless  of  the 
injury  that  may  be  infiicted  on  other 
buyers  competing  with  the  favored 
buyer." 

WHOIXSALB     CaOCns     BSLRVB     CONCUSB     WIIX 
PABB    H.   a.    11 

'  The  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  is  vigorously  urguig  passage 
of  H.  R.  11.  The  wholesale  grocers  do 
not  believe,  moreover,  that  Congress  wlU 
be  willing  to  deny  Uils  necessary  step 
to  close  the  loophole  in  antidiscrimina- 
tion law.  Colonel  Rowe  stated  to  your 
Sman  Business  Copunlttee: 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congresa  would  be 
willing  to  deliver  food  dUtrlbution  Into  the 
hands  <y  a  few  organlzatlona. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  will  vote  to 
make  a  money  advantage  available  to  the 
big  organlzatlcuu.  chain  or  voluniAry,  which 
in  practice  can  be  legally  denied  to  their 
smaller  compeUtors.  I  think  that  that  U 
really  not  in  the  legislative  cards. 

I  beUeve  that  Congress  still  wants  the  In- 
''  dividual  merchant,  wholesale  and  retail,  to 
have  a  chance  for  survival  and  for  success. 

A  strong  Roblnson-Patman  Art,  strongly 
enforced,  would  go  a  long  way  to  achieve  (hat 
end.  ^ 

FARM  RESEARCH  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
USE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haiwt]  is  ree« 
ognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mrr  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  at  ttie  forte  of  the  road. 
Whether  its  turning  is  to  be  for  lietter  or 
worse,  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  millions. 
Surely  it  Is  a  responsibiUty  that  we  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
cannot  shirk.  In  times  of  gravest  emer- 
gency— and  by  that  I  mean  the  prosecu- 
tion of  war — we  have  never  hesitated  to 
caU  upon  the  American  farmer  for  a 
maximum  contribution.  We  have  de- 
manded of  him  the  most  that  sweat  and 
machinery  could  wrest  from  the  soil — 
food  and  fiber  without  which  the  valor  of 
warriors  and  the  production  of  factories 
would  have  been  in  vain. 


M>pUcatl<ni  might  be.  certainly  the  open- 
ing up  of  new  markets  would  prove 
worthwhUe  to  our  economy  as  a  whole. 
New  uses  for  the  crops  of  our  farms 
would  in  turn  mean  new  ^bs.  new  fac- 
tories and  income,  and  Inevitably  a  whole 
train  of  like  benefits  flowing  to  aU  seg- 
ments of  our  national  economy. 

This  new  proposal,  it  should  be  noted, 
is  modest  in  concept.  It  provides  for  the 
appropriation  of  $100  million,  roughly 
the  money  that  today  Uncle  Sam  pays 
out  for  3  months'  storing  of  farm  siu:- 
pluses.  Yet  this  proposal,  by  shifting 
emphasis  from  the  production  of  more 
to  the  Industrial  use  of  more,  may  prove 
that  the  laboratories  of  science  can  do^ 
for  agriculture  precisely  what  they  do  for 


I  arise  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak  at  Medicine  and   industry— open   up   new 


greater  length  on  H.  R.  10125.  This  is 
the  proposal  introduced  last  week  by 
myself  and  several  colleagues  on  behalf 
of  the  Indiana  Republican  delegation  in 
Congress.  We  acted  then  in  bringing 
before  the  House  this  proposal  as  a  com- 
panion to  a  measure  Introduced  a  few 
hours  earlier  in  the  other  Chamber.  The 
introduction  there  was  made  by  our  sen- 
ior Senator,  the  Honorable  Hoiccr  E. 
Capehart.  acting  for  himself  and  others 
in  the  Senate. 

Again  and  more  emphaticaUy  today,  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  this  proposal, 
providing  for  an  appropriation  to  step 
up  farm  research  for  industrial  uses,  has 
no  relationship  to  H.  R.  12,  the  omnibus 
farm  IjiU  now  in  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. It  does  not  comi>ete  with  that  biU 
in  any  way.  It,  instead,  is  offered  and 
urged  as  a  wholly  new  approach  to  a  par- 
tial solution  of  agriculture's  most  chal- 
lenging problem — the  disposal  of  sur- 
pluses. 

For  the  present  there  are  two  points 
I  should  like  to  make  in  connection  with 
the  proposal  that  awaits  consideration 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  One  is  tlie  fact 
that  this  measure  concerns  itself  with 
the  increased  consumption  of  our  farm 
output;  the  other  the  fact  that  no  re- 
sponsible groups  of  clti2ens.  Including 
those  identified  with  our  large  farm  or- 
ganizations, have  ever  underrated  the 
potential  benefits  of  greater  research 
Into  the  use  of  farm  commodities.  Our 
one  faiUng.  and  this  the  proposal  would 
correct,  has  been  a  reluctance  to  insist 
upon  mo^  and  more  research  to  deter- 
mine the  possibilities  of  creating  new  and 
profitable  uses  for  our  tjpaditional  f arm 
produce. 

Agriculture  today  1^  so  productive  that 
its  bumper  yields  must  be  restricted  and 
even  then  its  surplus  sent  to  storage.  To 
meet  this  challenging  reality,  many  pro- 
posals have  bf^n  offered,  but  none  of 
them  patently  sound,  fair,  and  workable. 
The  magnitude  and  confiicts  of  what  we 
call  the  farm  problem  are  indeed  so  for- 
midable that  most  authorities  arrive  to- 
gether at  only  one  conclusion — ^namely, 
the  futility  of  hoping  to  find  a  simple 
solution  to  a  problem  so  diffused. 

This  brings  us  to  the  realization  l^t 
the  most  beneficial  undertalting  ror 
farmers  might  weU  be  that  of  creating 
new  outlets  uid  new  demands  for  aU 
they  produce.  Should  such  discoveries 
of  utilization  prove  feasible,  no  matter 
how  revcdutionary  some  in  their  practical 


vistas  of  usefulness  and  progress  in  man's 
endless  quest  of  the  good  life. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcnn  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  then  that,  among  other  things,  this 
proposed  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
stimulate  a  great  deal  of  research  so  that 
our  surplus  agricultural  products  could 
be  used  for  the  general  good? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Not  only  that  but  It  is  my 
hope  that  by  bringing  great  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  research  faciUtles  we  have 
available  a  more  intensive  application 
wiU  be  made  of  the  research  knowledge 
we  already  have.  _^ 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  in 
mind  the  traditional  wlUingness  of  the 
American  people  to  study  new  ways  and 
mans  of  doing  thing^  and  of  using  our 
surplus  products,  it  seems  to  me  this  Is 
a  very  worthy  pr(HX>sal  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  supported.  It  seems  reason- 
able that  if  proper  research  is  undertaken 
it  win  make  for  much  better  utilization 
of  our  surplus  ccnnmodities. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  U  I  might  add  to  the 
gentleman's  statement,  I  may  say  that* 
during  the  past  few  months  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  confer  with  ^e  leaders 
of  many  of  our  great  Industrial  corpora- 
tions who  have  expressed  great  interest 
in  this  and  a  wlUingness  to  share  and 
participate.  They  have  pointed  out. 
however,  the  Importance  and  necessity 
for  the  Government  to  act  as  a  leader 
and  coordinator  in  bringing  an  their  ef- 
forts to  bear  upon  the  problem. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRAY<  lii.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlcn 
man  from  Indiana.  ^ 

Mr.  BRAY.  Legislation  of  this  type  is 
very  Important  and  veiy  liadly  needed. 
We  have  great  capabUities  of  resarch  in 
the  United  States.  In  recent  years  those 
cftpabiUtles  have  been  directed  to  raising 
more  and  better  /;rop&  and  Uvestock. 
which  Is  all  very  fine,  but  our  research 
in  the  matter  of  production  has  greatly 
exceeded  our  research  in  the  matter  of 
utilizing  this  production.  We  do  need 
^thls  research  in  the  matter  of  using  this 
bountiful  harvest.  Perhaps  if  we  can 
emulate  the  example  of  George  Washing- 
ton Carver  and  his  experimentation  on 
the  uses  oi  peanuts  and  apply  that  theory 
to   our   agricultural   products    in    the 
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mlclw«8ft  we  vffl  ■ooomplhih  a  great  deaL 
I  have  been  Tery  maefa  Impreawd  with 
this  Icslalatton.  harlnc  uytelf  Introduced 
a  similar  bUL  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  only 
r«gret,I  have  is  that  we  have  not  started 
on  it  sooner. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  If cINTIRBL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.McINTIRB.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  extremely  interested  In 
the  proposition  which  the  gentleman  is 
outlining  to  the  House  at  this  time.  It 
is  very  timely  and.  as  has  already  been 
said,  perhape  it  may  be  later  thaiTwe 
wish,  but  we  should  get  under  way  with 
this  program  of  utilization  of  farm  onn- 
modlties  by  industrial  use.  I  should  be 
most  Interested  In  Joining  with  the  gen- 
tleman In  active  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HARVS?.    I  thank  the  genUeman. 


FEDERAL  PERSONNEL  PRACTICES 
Mr.  Wnj.TAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RhodksI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcokp. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
having  to  do  with  personnel  practices  In 
the  Federal  Government.  I  think  we  all 
clearly  reaUze  that  our  Government  op- 
eration depends  upon  the  individual 
skills  and  morale  of  the  Government 
workers.  Practically  all  of  the  people 
who  work  in  Government  in  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  have  been 
qualified  for  such  work  on  exactly  the 
same  basis.  Their  sldlls  on  entrance 
into  the  service  are  very  much  alike. 
In  planning  Government  operations,  we 
should  be  able  to  draw  from  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  skills  of  all  of  these 
;)eople. 

My  bill  defines  the  right  of  organiza- 
ions  to  meet  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  discuss  policies 
iff^tlng  working  conditions,  safety,  in- 
lervice  training,  labor-management  co- 
operation, methods  of  adjusting  griev- 
uices.  transfers,  appeals,  granting  of 
eave.  promotions,  demotions,  rates  of 
)ay.  and  reductions  in  force. 

In  the  event  of  any  serious  disagree- 
nent.  the  bill  provides  that  the  dispute 
ian  be  referred  to  an  impartial  board 
lomposed  of  1  representative  of  the  de- 
>artment  or  agency,  1  representative  of 
he  employees,  and  1  representative 
!  ippolnted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  would 
result  in  greatly  improved  morale  and 
]  Qore  efllcient  Government  operations. 


WHERE  IS  THE  "RBiaN  OP 
TERROR"? 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
.f ONES  of  Missouri) .    Under  previous  or- 


der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  WxLUAm]  la  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  MlsslssippL  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  aodextend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  statistical  dau  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Bfis- 
slsslppl? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  Black  Monday  deci- 
sions which  sought  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  Judicial  fiat,  the  people  of 
America  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
vicious  brainwashing  cami>algn  In  the 
history  pf  the*world. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and 
television,  as  .well  as  Government 
agencies,  have  been  continuously  engaged 
in  an  unceasing  barrage  of  malicious  and 
misleading  propaganda,  assaulting  the 
Integrity,  character,  customs,  and  mores 
of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States. 
Those  who  are  farthest  removed  from 
the  segregat^n  problem  are  the  first  to 
come  forward  with  solutions  to  it.  none 
of  which  suggest  that  those  who  must 
live  with  the  problem  should  be  con- 
sulted. None  have  sampled  the  opinion 
of  the  southern  Negroes,  who  desire — as 
do  the  southern  whites — to  be  left  alone 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies. 

Opposition  to  Integration  by  white  and 
Negro  citizens  can  be  measured  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the 
population.  There  is  little,  if  any,  sup- 
port for  segregation,  for  instance,  in 
Vermont  or  Minnesota  or  Idaho,  where 
the  ratio  of  Negroes  to  whites  in  the 
population  is  merely  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent In  Mississippi,  by  contrast,  where 
the  Negro  population  is  almost  equal  to 
the  white  population,  almost  unanimous 
support  for  continued  segregation  pre- 
vails among  members  of  both  races. 

The  agitation  for  racial  integration  did 
not  originate  with  southern  Negroes,  the 
alleged  "victims"  of  the  .system,  nor  have 
southern  Negroes  generally  supported 
such  agitation.  Southern  Negroes  know 
that  their  race  is  being  exploited  by  the 
radical  and  pink -fringed  NAACP,  its 
sister  organizations  and  captive  politi- 
cians, and  they  resent  as  deeply  as  their 
white  neighbors  these  elTorts  to  destroy 
the  idenUty  of  their  race. 

In  the  unceasing  propaganda  cam- 
paign being  leveled  against  the  South- 
em  States,  facts  are  being  deliberately 
concealed  and  distorted.  This  propa- 
ganda would  have  Americans  believe  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  races  is 
in  skin  pigment,  and  that  segregation  is 
the  root  of  all  evil  in  human  relations. 
They  would  have  Americims  believe  that 
society  should  recognize  no  differences 
among  people,  no  matter  how  pro- 
nounced those  differences  may  ^  in 
actual  fact,  ox  how  obvious  such  differ- 
ences may  be.^  In  this,  they  are  doing 
a  distinct  disservice  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bleeding-heart  pro- 
fessional troublemakers  weep  buckets  of 
tears  over  what  they  call  second-class 
citizenship. 

I  am  not  going  to  deny  what  Is  a  fact: 
That  we  do  have  a  second-class  citizen- 


ship, in  the  North  as  well  aa  hi  the  South. 
However,  we  might  be  equally  as  honest 
with  ourselves  and  admit  another  very 
obvious  truth:  There  will  always  be  a 
second-class  citiaenship  so  long  as  there 
are  seoond-dass  citizens.  By  the  same 
token,  there  will  be  second-class  citizens 
so  long  as  there  are  citizens  who  refuse 
or  neglect  to  discharge  the  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  obligations  that  must 
be  given  In  return  for  the  enjoyment  of 
first-class  citizenship. 
^  First-class  citizenship  Is  not  a  eom- 
modity  that  can  be  handed  gratuitously 
to  a  person  or  a  people  like  a  can  of  sar- 
dines handed  across  a  counter.  It  is  a 
status  that  will  be  conferred  automati- 
cally when  it  has  been  earned,  and  not 
before. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  light  of 
truth  to  penetrate  the  iron  curtain  that 
has  been  thrown  around  the  facts  re- 
garding racial  differences  and  distinc- 
tions. 

The  big  lie  campaign  touched  off  by 
the  sociological  fiat  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  reached  such  magnitude  that  the 
time  has  come  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  for  a  moment. 

Was  Lincoln  right  when,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  white  and  Negro  races  in  his 
debate  with  Douglas,  he  said: 

There  U  a  physlcsl  difference  between  the 
two.  which,  in  my  Judgment,  will  forever 
forbid  their  llTlng  together  upon  the  foot> 
Ing  of  perfect  equaUty. 

Was  Lincoln  right  when  he  spoke  to 
a  Negro  gathering  in  Washington,  on 
August  14, 1862.  when  he  told  them: 

It  U  better  for  ua  both,  therefore,  to  t>e 
eepwated. 

Has  the  Negro  race  reached  the  same, 
or  a  comparable  level  of  mental  develop- 
ment to  that  of  the  white  race  since  the 
birth  of  his  dvllizatloa  some  93  years 
ago? 

Do  Negroes  observe  the  same  moral 
standards  as  whites,  or  does  a  double 
standard  of  morale  exist  as  between 
whites  and  Negroes? 

What  is  the  real  effect  of  segregation 
with  respect  to  the  Negro  crime  rate? 
Does  the  Negro  commit  more  crimes  in 
integrated  or  segregated  States? 

Is  the  Negro  better  treated  in  the  in- 
tegrated States,  or  does  he  actually  fare 
better  in  tbe  segregated  States,  current 
Government  and  press  propaganda  to 
the  contrary? 

Where  is  the  real  reign  of  terror 
against  Netfro  citizens,  if  such  prevails? 
Is  it  In  Mississippi  and  the  South,  as  the 
bleeding-heart  liberals  contend,  or  is  it  In 
the  integrated  States? 

The  facts  and  figures  which  I  shall 
use  later  in  this  dissertatkm  are  au- 
thentic. They  are  compiled  from  ofllcial 
records  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  agencies  of  the  several  States. 
These  figures  have  not  been  altered  or 
changed  in  any  way,  but  they  speak  more 
eloquently  than  all  the  words  in  Web- 
ster's DicUonaiy  of  the  real  differences 
that -exist  between  the  races.  These  will 
be  facts  and  figures  that  will  not  be  found 
In  the  propaganda  being  disseminated 
by  South  hating  agitators,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  not  be  quoted  by  the  left-wing 
press,  though  I  challenge  them  to  die- 
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pute  their  authenticity  or  try  to  explain 
away  their  significance. 

First,  it. might  be  well  to  take  a  look 
at  State  prison  statistics  by  race,  com- 

piled  from  official  records  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice: 

StoU 

Ution,  1950 
census 

admitted 
to  prison 
on  felony 
char»;ee, 
1050 

Rat/bf 
Nf^ro  felony 
prisoners  per 
100,000,  1050 

W^hit*  popu- 
lation, lOSO 
census 

WhiUs  ad- 
mitted to 
prison  on 

felony 

charttcs, 

1950 

Rate  of 
white  felony 
prisoners  per 
100,000.  1050 

Perwmtof 
population, 
UeffTo.  1050 

Pereentof 
felony  pris- 
oners 
Neero,  1950 

Nefrroi^t*    . 
over  while 
rata 

California j.. 

46^m 
»0.803 
6M.W0 
174.  IM 
»l.»21 
38S.V72 
207.088 
31H.SA5 
9IH.  1»I 
513.072 
14.S.  .103 
838.48.1 
114.  M7 

806 
444 

sav 

189 

'    277 

.l.«4 

413 

478 

1,051 

KQ 

208 

498 

83 

129 

158 

00 

106 

132 

386 

130 

.  150 

114 

170 

143 

77 

81 

9,915,178 
617, 866 
8,046,-068 
3, 758, 612 
2,74Z000 
1,064,076 
3.  AM.  503 
4.611.566 
13, 872. 09.1 
7,428,222 
2,082,526 
9,H.Vi,848 
1,800,282 

Z472 
136 

1,225 
044 

1,088 
003 

1,133 
^                888 

1,818 

1,729 
882 
033 
000 

25 
26 
15 
25 
39 
61 
31 
10 

.  w 

23 
44 

9 
32 

4 

35 

7 
4 
7 

1 

7 
S 

• 

« 
.6 

10 
80 
32 
-    17 
21 
60 
27 
85 
37 
35 
10 

^      13 

PtTcatt 

61« 

District  of  Columbia..........'............ 

608 

Illinote ,. 

lufliAnii  .  .•.•••••••..•........•.••.•••.... 

660 
432 

Knit  licit  r.. _... 

M:irylan'J.„.. .'.... .....^. 

Mijwxiri 

New  Jersey — - 

N«>w  York 

Ohio 

338 
757 
4^ 

780 

877 

-\.                  778 

ni(l:itvima .... 

l')-nii5vlv»nhi........... ......... ......... 

Wc*l  Vinrtni*....^............^....:^...  ■ 

3S5 
855 
253 

ToUl ". , 

«.  098. 787 

7,287 

143 

70,178,824 

1*860 

21 

6.7 

33 

681 

Alahania . — 

Arksn^u.................................. 

Klori<U*      „....—.. . ... 

V7V.617 
42R.«»0 
603,101 
tta,*2K 
•Nfi,  404 
1,047, 3,13 
822.077 
630.603 
977. 45« 
734.211 

700 
282 
820 
642 
06 
«22 
183 
MM 

80 
66 
102 
72 
53 
60 
22 
«3 

2,079,501 
1,481,507 
2,166,051 
1,706,663 
1,188,632 
2.083,121 
1,288,406 
2,760,267 
6, 738,  .134 
Z  581. 565 

719 
403 

•805 
615 
222 
633 
420 
601 

2,125 
800 

■35 
27 
41 
20 
19 
21 
82 
25 
32 
36 

32 
22 
22 

.       S 
26 
30 
16 
13 
22 

62 
41 
41 
55 
70 
60 
30 
32 
30 
64 

220 
244 
249 

IxrtlLsKn* 

MK^Lv<l|i|ii ...I. 

Nortb  (  aroUna......................... 

248 
279 
281 

Poll Iti  Carol liM  ,. 

'145 

TmimMf 

252 

807                       88 
941                      128 

275 

VlrglnlM . 

3»66^ 

Total  ... 

7,989,981 

5,811. 

72 

25,057,302 

7,4a 

» 

34 

.  44 

248 

I  White  over  Necro. 

Note:  The  States  of  Michigan  and 
Georgia  are  omitted  from  the  above 
table,  inasmuch  as  those  States  did  not 
submit  prison  reports  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  the  year  1950. 

An  analysis  of  the  above  table  is  most 
enUghtening. 

The  top  portion  of  the  table  lists  the 
13  States  of  the  Union  which  have  more 
than  100.000  Ne^ro  population,  with  the 
exception  of  Michigan.  The  bottom 
jMrtion  of  the  table  consists  of  the  seg- 
regated Southern  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Georgia. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Integrated 
States  show  a  substantially  higher  in- 
cidence of  Negro  crime  in  proportion  to 
Negro  population  than  the  segregated 
States.  In  fact,  this  table  reveals  that 
the  per  capita  crime  rate  among  Negroes 
in  the  integrated  States  is  IM  percent— 
or  double — the  rate  in  the  segregated 
States.  The  cases  enumerated  in  the 
foregoing  ^ble  are  convicted  felony 
cases,  and  the  figures  do  not  refiect  ar- 
rests or  misdemeanor  convictions. 

These  figures  must  prove  conclusively 
1  or  2  premises:  Either  that  Negroes  are 
more  law  abiding  in  V  segregated  society, 
or  southern  courts  are  far  more  lenient 
with  Negro  defendants.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  puts  the  Ue  to  the  left-wing  and 
NAACP  propaganda  to  the  effect  that 
a  "reign  of  terror"  against  Negroes  pre- 
vails in  the  South. 

Much  of  the  propaganda  assault  made 
against  the  Southern  p,.ople  «rtglnates 
in  triri^Ute  of  New  York.  To  those 
from  that  State  whft  would  criticize  the 
South.  I  suggest  ^ook  at  the.  record. 

In  1950.  New  York  courts  sent  more 
Negroes  to  the  penitentiary  than  the 
courts  of  Arkansas.  Mississippi,  and 
SouUi  Carolina  combined,  in  .spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  total  Negro  population  of 
those  three  States  exceeds  tliat  of  New 
York  by  1.317.019. 

According  to  the  1950  ceivsus,  Missis- 
sippi's Negro  population  exceeds  New 
York's  Negro  population  by  68,303.  Yet 
official  Justice  Department  figures  show 


that  New  York  sent  twice  as  many  Ne- 
groes to  prison  in  1950  than  Mississippi. 

Where  is  the  reign  of  temm  if  such 
exists?  • 

Integrated  Ohio  sent  more  Negroes  to 
prison  in  195p  than  did  the  segregated 
States  of  Arkansas.  Tennessee,  and 
South  Carolina  combined.  Those  three 
Southern  States,  according  to  the  1950 
census,  have  a  Negro  population  that 
exceeds  that  of  Ohio  by  1,266.247. 

Again;  where  is  the  reig^of  terror,  if 
such  exists? 

The  foregoing  table  will  show  the 
startling  fact  that  the  integrated  States 


sent  more  Negroes  to  the  penitena^ay  In 
proportion  to  their  overall  Negro  popu- 
lation than  the  segregated  States.  Per 
100.000  Negro  population,  this  rate 
ranges,  in  the  Northern  States,  from  77 
in  Pennsylvania  to  386  In  Idaryland.  By 
contrast,  the  rate  in  the  segregated 
Southern  St«tes  ranges  from  22  in  South 
Carolina  to  128  in  Virginia. 

.The  foregoing  table.  Summarized,  will 
also  show  the  following  comparison  be- 
tween the  segregated  Southern  States 
and  the  integrated  Northern  States  cited 
therein: 


Negro  prison  raU  per  100,000  population 

. 

OtoflO 

51  to  100 

101  to  ISO 

151  toaoo 

Over  aOO 

Intearated  SUtea 

S 

7 

■    ,'l 

i 

1 

Seerecated  States.^ 

1 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  white 
prison  rate  per  100.000  white  popula- 
tion is  practically  the  same  in  all  the 
States  reported,  being  21  in  the  inte- 
grated SUtes  and  29  in  the  segregated 
States. 

These  1950  figures  further  analyzed 
show  the  following: 

On  a  per  capita  basis.  New  York  sent 
9  times  as  many  Negroes  to  the  peniten- 
tiary as  whites;  Pennsylvania  sent  8^ 
times  as  many  Negroes  to  prison  as 
whites.  • 

New  Jersey's  population  is  7  percent 
Negro,  but  36  percent  of  their  felony 
convictions  were  Negro.  In  other  words. 
7  percent  of  their  population  was  re- 
sponsible for  35  percent  of  their  major 
crimes. 


The  same  pattern  holds  true  prac- 
ticaUy  throughout  the  integrated  States. 

Among  the  Southern  States.  South 
Carolina  actually  sent  more  whites  than 
Negroes  to  prison  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
On  the  basis  of  100,000  popiilation  by 
race.  South  Carolina  sent  145  percent 
more  whites  than  Negroes  to  prison. 
This  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union, 
according  to  available  statistics,  where 
this  condition  prevailed.  In  Mississippi, 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  less  than  three 
times  as  many  Negroes  iiian  whites  were 
sent  to  prison.  The  same  rate  in  New 
York  is  three  times  that  of  Mississippi. 

Where  is  the  so-called  reign  of  terror? 

In  a  range  distribution,  note  tfie  fol- 
lowing breakdown,  showing  the  percent- 
age of  the  per  capita  Negro  crime  rate 
to  that  of  the  white  crime  rate: 


Negro 

rate 

(percentage)  over  whiU  rate,  per  100,000  population 

0  to  100 

101  to  30O 

201  to  300 

301  to  400 

401  to  800 

Over  500 

i... 

1 
8 

3 
1 

3 

8 

Bflcniated  SUtes 

^^  1 

J 

[m 


I'll  w 
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The  f oreg (ring  table  win  show  that  the 
liegro  crime  rate  is  681  percent  of  the 
V  hite  crime  rate  in  the  integrated  States. 
1  he  Negro  crime  rate  in  the  segregated 
S  tatea.  by  contrast.  Is  only  248  percent  of 
t  le  white  crime  rate. 

Where  is  the  reign  of  terror? 

Where  is  the  Negro  a  better  citizen:  in 
a  n  integrated  society,  or  in  a  segregated 

Si  MSlfitV? 

Kftch  of  the  following  States  has  less 
tian  100.000  Negro  population:  Maine. 
f  ew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island. 
C  onnecticut,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota, 
I  >wa.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
traska,  Kansas.  Delaware,  Montana. 
I  laho.  Wyoming,  Colorado.  New  Mexico, 
i  rizona.  Utah.  Nevada.  Oregon,  and 
1  Washington— a  total  of  24  States.  For 
tiis  reason,  these  States— along  with 
lUchigan  and  Georgia — were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  table.  Again. 
1  lichigan  and  Georgia  were  excluded  be- 
cause  no  reports  had  been  made  avail- 
I  ble  to  the  Justice  Depar^ent. 

In  the  24  SUtes  with  less  than  100.000 
I  regro  population,  the  1950  census  shows 
f  combined  Negro  population  of  450,460. 
,  ustice  Department  records  show  that  in 
:  950,  those  States  sent  a  toUl  of  898  Ne- 
i  roes  to  prison  on  felony  convictions, 
I  aaking  a  rate — ^for  those  State; — of  197 
I  er  100,000  Negro  population.  It  should 
le  noted  that  this  rate  is  sutstantially 
liigher  than  the  average  of  the  other 
states  with  larger  Negro  populations, 
en  in  States  with  the  lowest  percent- 
ge  of  Negro  population,  the  Negro  crime 
rate  is  almost  triple  the  rate  in  the 
Southern  States. 

The  following  table,  again  compiled 
rom  official  records  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice,  shows  a  break- 
lown  of  offenses,  by  rafp.  for  which  the 
I  if  orementioned  convictions  and  im- 
>risonment5  followed: 


Mai*  ftlonji  priaoiUTM  recHvi^d  from  court. 
Federal  and  State  iJistit .itiont  (except 
Georgia  and  Michigan),  19S0 — Continued 


OflvDM 

White  XefTO 

OthOT 
racM 

emt 
N«gro 

Accra  vsted  i— tilt 

Burxlary.. 

1.167 
8wOS4 

&478 

3.608 

l..Vi9 

276 

4.949 

1.3S9 

1«0 

9(1 

1,040 

1« 

7.\5 

1,140 

94a 
154 

8.1 

I.4W 

007 

1.403 
3.304 

%va 

630 
Z» 
lUQ 
1.127 
4?7 
48 
lAA 
940 

116 

660 

•      12 

36 

10 

421 

I4A 

'  44 

139 

lOS 
78 
16 

4 
83 
94 

1 
14 

w 

% 

14 

• 

4 

8 

3 

37 

• 

8a.« 

sao 

Lanvncy.    except    suto 
then 

31  b 

Autotheft 

14.0 

Emhet'tement  and  Anmd. 

Stolrn  property 

FonfMTT 

Rape         

13.0 
27.0 
1H.0 
36.0 

CoinniCTrlaMrod  vie* 

Oth*r  SM  oOenss. 

I>ru«  laws 

16.0 
14.0 
40^0 

Carrytng  and  poaMMtnf 
wfaiiofM 

41.0 

Nonsupport  oc  nefflect. .. 
Llijuiw  Uws. 

36.0 
36.0 

ImmlKr-^tion    amt    nat- 

orUlzation  lam 

Trafflp  laws 

1.0 
U.0 

Nartottal-ilefenae  laws — 

Othpr                     

10.0 
3X0 

Military  courta-martlai.. 

3ao 

Total 

3B.6M 

1^396 

"• 

3a3 

what  they  probably  dont  know  about 
themselves  in  this  respect,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  analysis  of  prison 
populations,  as  between  my  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi axul  New  York  State: 


New 

York 

MM.. 

■Ippl 

Total    Neiro    population    (1080 

918.  im 

■7.88S 

•tt 

10 

M8,IM 

TTiiUM  III  \nWm 

•  Lia 

N««ro  prlaMMn  par  MBjno  pop- 
ulation     

Whtta  pnaooan  pw  100,000  pop- 
dlatilNl             

147 
44 

,  tale  felony  prisoners  received  from  court. 
Federal  and  State  institutions  (except 
Georgia  and  Michigan).  1950 


ilurder 

■raoslauxhter. 
lobbery 


OfleoM 


Wbite 


734 

SIO 

3.S63 


Negro 


Other 
races 


8«S 
1,»19 


30 
17 
22 


Per 

cent 

NefTO 


53.0 
SA.0 
35.0 


Note:  The  1950  census  shows  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  to  be  dis- 
tributed percentagewise  as  follows: 
White.  89.5  percent;  Negro.  10  percent; 
other  races.  .5  percent. 

These  figures — except  fcr  the  percent- 
ages shown  in  the  last  column — are 
taken  fn»n  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Mr.  Herbert 
Brownell.  Attorney  General,  in  1954. 

Negroes  comprise  10  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Yet,  as  the  above  table  shows.  Negroes 
committed  more  than  half  the  homi- 
cides, both  murder  and  manslaughter, 
in  our  country  in  1950.  This  10  percent 
of  our  population  is  also  responsible  M 
this  table  shows,  for  a  disproporUonate 
share  of  the  crimes  committed.  ^ 

This  is  but  another  rtmrn  wlv  OK 
Southern  people  intend  to  retalA  Iheir 
segregated  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
a  great  deal  of  the  current  anti-South 
and  anti-Mississippi  propaganda  is  com- 
ing from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  New 
York  City  in  particular.  For  that  reason, 
and  in  order  to  reveal  to  New  Yorkers 


■19091 

Moot. 

Kara.— Thaw  are  tita  latest  araOable  priaon  popal»- 
tion  flcurni  avsiluUa  lor  ibc  3  Statasa. 

These  figures  show  that  New  Yoilc  has 
five  times  more  Negroes  per  capita  In 
prison  than  MississlppL  Where  is  the 
reign  of  terror? 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  reported  to  the 
House  a  breakdown  of  murders  in  Mis- 
sissippi during  1954.  During  that  year, 
8  white  persons  were  killed  by  Negroes: 
6  Negroes  were  killed  by  white  persons; 
and  182  Negroes  killed  members  of  their 
own  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President,  the 
NAACP,  and  the  left-wing  press  haU  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  ideal  ex- 
ample of  integration.  Some  have  gone 
80  far  as  to  call  the  District  a  Utopia 
of  integration.  The  facts  Just  do  not 
support  these  allegations. 

The  Census  Bureau  reported  In  1950 
that  the  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  about  65  percent  white 
and  35  percent  Negro.  What  the  ratio 
may  be  today  is  anyone's  guess,  as  there 
baa  been  a  general  exodus  of  white  peo- 
p|»  away  from  the  District  in  the  inte- 
grated years  that  have  followed,  into 
the  segregated  areas  of  nearby  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

The  following  tables,  except  for  the 
percentage  colxmui,  are  official  reports 
of  arrests  on  felony  charges,  by  sex  and 
race,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955,  taken  from  the  1955  an- 
nual report  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Arregti  by  sex,  color,  and  nativity,  Diatrict  of  Columbia,  fiscal  year  1953 


Offenaa 


.  i.  Criminal  homieide: 

(a)  Murder - 

(ft)  Manslati^hter  

-1  (e)  Negligent  honficide 

^  L  Rape ^ 

(a)  Attempted  rape. 

Roboary 

(«)  Attempted  robbery — .~— 

Araravated  assault 

HouaebreakinR 

(a)  Attempted  botuebreakizig. 
Larceny-theft: 

(a)  $100  and  over 

(6)  Under  $100 

r.  Auto  tlMft » 


Total 
both 


Total 


« 

4 

30 

166 

40 

908 

79 

3,507 

US 

470 

J;575 

623 


Total  persons 
charged 


Male 


43 

4 

19 

1A5 

40 

836 

77 

3.661 

2,xa 

•     113 

433 

2,222 
617 


11.072 


9^551 


Female 


72 

2 

836 

103 

4 

37 

363 

6 


1.S31 


Native  white 


Male 


6 

3 

6 

30 

9 

121 

12 

306 

474 

19 

lOS 
408 
163 


1.739 


Female 


71 
15 


15 

98 

1 


308 


Foreicn-bom 
white 


Male 


19 
11 


41 


Female 


I 
35 


Negro 


Mala 


37 

3 

U 

14S 

31 

715 

06 

2,337 

1,838 

SB 

S34 

1.719 

450 


7,709 


Female 


87 

2 

863 


21 

2» 

5 


1,384 


AUothen 


Male 


Fema.e 


PerxsenI, 
Negra 


84 

50 
86 

90 
77 
80 
85 
90 

n 

,S3 

73 
7« 
73 


1956 
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OSenaa 

Adult  luid  Juvenile 

Juvenile  afre  17  and 
under 

Pereent 

Ne«rro 
Juvenile 

Offense 

Adult  and  JuvmOe 

Juvenile  age  17  and 
^      ubder 

Percent 
Negro 

WhIU 

Negro 

Netro 

White 

White 

Negro 

Negro 

White 

Juvenile 

Murder    ..  ...................... 

7 

3 

SO 

9 

1» 

13 

nn 
no 

l-JS 

it« 

r.7 

3HS 

13 

3 

146 

31 

782 

67 

S.30U 

\,m, 

345 

455 

141 
80 

S 

0 

S3 

6 

361 

30 

84 

715 

4H 

304 

13 

3 

0 

0 
0 

1 

9 

0 

12 

307 

4 
121 

6 

1 

100 

ioo 

m 

97 
100 
88 
77 
92 
90 
61 
75 

Embezzlement  and  fraud 

8tolen  property 

Weapons 

Prostitution              ... 

84 
7 

12 

9 

58 

290 

1 

117 

122 

43 

•       17 

34 

15 

76 

365 

137 

417 

156 

1 

4 
0 
0 

14 
6 
1 
1 

11 

• 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
12 

«    80 

Manfttaughter 

h«iw 

Atti  riipt<-d  rase.... 

Kohbery 

A(t«^mpted  robbery 

Agrrsv»t4H|  — iault.........i^ 

HcioM'hreakIng ..... 

Ijirrpny  -theft.. .... ............. 

Other  aei  offenses 

DrUr  laws      .... ..... 

82 

100 

Liiouor  laws        ................ 

100 

fJambling ^ 

All  other  oflenaea 

Total 

100 

48 

Aijlo  thoft.   .^ 

Other  auaulU 

Forgery  and  eounterfeitlng 

2.427 

8,466 

1,438 

376 

79 

It  .should  be  noted  that  the  above  tables 
dealing  with  arrests  on  felony  charges 
are  broken  down  by  race,  and  by  adult 
and  Juvenile  categories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  speak  for 
themselves  and  require  no  explanation 
on  the  part  of  anyone.  The  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ar^  entitled  to  this 
information. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
reasons  why  the  people  of  the  South, 
who  know  the  problems  involved,  will 
never  submit  to  integration  in  their  pub- 
lic schools,  the  Supreme  Court's  flat 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  there  differences  be- 
tw^n  the  races  with  respect  to  moral 
standards:  do  the  two  races  really  ap- 
ply a  double  standard  of  morals?    Whjr 


do  so  ^ny  white  people  object  to  send- 
ing their  children  to  integrated  schools, 
even  in  the  enlightened  District  of 
Columbia? 

I  think  it  well  that  all  should  know 
the  facts,  and  as  amazing  and  distaste- 
ful as  they  are.^  submit  the  following, 
which  is  an  official  jfeport  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  rof  Public 
Health:  - 


Gonorrhea  reported  by  all  sources  by  sex  and  color,  school  age  aru 

[  under 

,  fiscal 

'year  1955 

< 

t 

Grand  total 

\ 
MTjite           ^ 

Colored 

Ag» 

a 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Mi^ 

jmale 

SM 

370 

584 

20 

7 

13 

S34 

3BS 

1     m 

11 
3 
1 

i" 

i' 

6 
23 

66 
127 
241 
373 

1 

........ 

11 

23 

80 

153 

10 
3 
1 
...      -- 

.          -. 

6 

19 

65 

105 

161 

221 

.1 

1 



10 

33 

61 
123 
237 
368 

M 

•.„ 

T • — 

B .....i.i - 

t 

M - ~ " 

i" 

149 

3 
1 
. 

6 

It™ -• 

n - - 

l4-„.* — — 

15 - 

M -• r - 

1 
5 

4 
4 
5 

i' 

z' 

3 

i 

4 
4 
2 
3 

"    18 

51 

101 

ISO 

219 

Souroa:  PrtvenUble  and  Chronic  DlaeaMB  Divition.  Venereal  Diseaae  8ec«on,  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health, 


An  analsrsis  of  this  table  shows  that, 
of  854  cases  of  gonorrhea  among  school- 
age  children  reported  in  1955.  834— or 
97.8  percent — were  Negro. 

This  Is  but  another  reason  why  South- 
em  States  will  never  submit  to  inte- 
grated public  schools. 


The  adult  pattern  of  venereal  disease 
is  no  different.  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
Negroes  account  for  95*percent  of  the 
venereal  disease  cases  reported.  The 
following,  also  taken  fro^i  an  official 


report  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  shows  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  adult  venereal 
disease: 


Nuthber  o»/  cases  of  venereal  diseases  reported,^  by  color  and  diagnosis,  fiscal  year  1955 


Diagnoaii 


SypbUIr  * 

Total  early 

Primary  and  seoondary. 

Early  latent 

lAte  latent  and  other  late... 
Congenital ' '.... 


Total  syphUls. 


nonorrhea.. ...»...........•.•• 

ChanoTold 

Lymphogranuloma  venereum... 
Oranuloma  Inguinale 


Total  venereal  diaeases. 


White 


January- 
June 


11 

(1) 

(10) 

158 

7 


176 


128 
2 
1 


307 


July- 
December 


16 

(6) 
(10) 
174 


192 


143 
2 
2 


C<^red 


January-. 
June 


190 
(M) 

a«s> 

740 

30 


960 


4,734 
36 
38 
13 


6,781 


July- 
Deoember 


296 

tm 

\     am- 

MB 

31 


1,235 


5,509 
55 
30 
11 


6,840 


prcvkmily  treated  and  untreated.   No  oorreetion  made  for 


■  Includes  new 
°>C«s4  under  1  year  of  age  reported  hf  diakK  I  colored  msle;  2  oolored 
Cn 358 


Boaree:  Monthly  Morbidity  Reports  (form  8058-B),  P»'««»on  of  Preventable  and 
Chr^Dlseaaea,  Veoffeal  Disease  Section.  District  of  Columbia  Department  at 
Public  Health.  '    « 


Hi' 


f 
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Mr.  Speaker,  tiiere  Is  even  another  rea- 
I  oa  which  causes  southerners  to  reject 
QtegrattoiD.  This  Is  not  a  pleasant  sub- 
ect.  Imt  It  is  true,  nevertheless.  It  Is  a 
;  act  that  the  Negro  rate  of  Ulegltlmate 
lirths  la  about  11  times  greater  than  the 
rhlte  race,  and  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Negro  schoolchildren  are  lllegltl- 

nate. 
At  this  point.  I  Include  two  tables.   The 

Irst  table  was  prepared  by  the  £>l8trlct  of 


945.. 
MS.. 
M7.. 
MS.. 
MS.. 
980.. 
I9S1.. 
ISHu. 


19M.. 


.1 
1 


Ccdumbla  Department  of  Public  Health, 
smd  Is  one  of  their  official  publications. 
The  second  was  taken  from  a  book  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Debnam,  a  North  Carolina  writer. 
aQd  appears  In  his  book.  Then  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home.  Goodnight.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  acf:uracy  of  the  figures  in 
the  second  table,  but  believe  them  to  be 
substantially  true: 


Reported  illegitimate  liee  hirths,  hy  r<ux:  District  of  Columbia,  1945-64 


Ymr 


A  a  birtht 


Total 


n.9M 
38.  «W 

m,faa 

27.  W7 
V.X2 
39,996 
10.460 
11.999 
91.99M 


White 


17.13S 
18.897 
3n.38S 
M.9I9 

is.9rii 

19.0U0 
30.077 
30.963 
39,430 
301441 


Kan- 
white 


S.S39 

7.033 

8.337 

8,M8 

9.131 

9.899 

10.  »9 

10,  M« 

11. 119 

11.909 


mcfitimate  blrUM 


Total 


1.9M 
tl93 
1349 
1638 
X434 
1901 
9.000 
9,196 
9.690 
11749 


White 


483 

an 

633 
S35 
417 
806 
693 
Ml 
990 
917 


Noi»- 
white 


1.471 
1.(139 
U717 
1 101 

zaof7 

Z399 
X6W 

1.040 

nia 


IVicrat 
non- 
white 


75 

74 

n 

90 
91 

99 
03 


Pereant 
non- 
white 
Nrtha 

Uwt  aro 

UtaKlti- 

nukte 


_ 


23 
38 
14 
39 

ail 

u 


DMrM  9l  Colitnbta  Dtp*,  of  mblte  B«olcS,  BtaatotlM  mi  Beatih,  K4tM»Uoa  Pit  Mm.  Mm.  t,  11 


UMTlto. 

lUtooit 

indiom ..... 

Iow» 

KaiwM     

KcntnekT 

LoulHaaA. 

Malm 

Michlcan 

Mtatnaoota 

MksiHlpiit 

MtaMurl 


IllfHIfMffT 
poremUfrof 


ItWitlimrr 
t»ti»nt»m  ei 


MontaiM. 

NeTwta 

New  JwMy 

North  Carolbw.. 
North  D*kot». — 

Ohio 

Orocon 

PenntylTanta 

Rhode  Island 

South  CaroUna 

South  Dakota — 

TeoneaMO 

TeiM 

Utah 

Vlrxlnla. 

Washtntcton 

WMt  Vhnlnla.... 

Wlacon-sin... 

y,'  yuniing .. 


LIS 

LIS 
LOO 
L44 
L5I 
LM 
L« 
LM 
110 
Lltf 
174 
LS7 

Lao 

.93 
L49 
L» 
1.36 
\.W 
118 
L89 
LflO 
L31 
LM 

Lao 

1.73 
L38 
133 

L13 
.96 
IM 
1.34 
3.85 
L<0 
.87 


n.«7 

S.90 
94.03 
30.» 
30.90 
1107 
1102 
1114 
18. 14 
17.93 
39.53 
1109 
17.  M 
18.10 
3La8 
1199 
11.  M 
1164 
3a  07 
Ul7« 
14.60 
UN 
1177 
14.33 
l&ll 
1136 
31.13 
16.88 

11« 
30.63 

9.19 
17.19 
UOO 

7.30 


On  December  28.  1955.  Mr.  Gerard  M. 
Shea.  Director  of  Public  Welfare  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  fiimlshed  my  of- 
fice with  the  following  information  re- 
garding welfare  recipients: 

1.  The  numbtar  of  colored  recipients  of 
welfare  (all  phases)  In  the  District  of  Co- 
liunMa  Is  13,800. 

3.  Tbe  number  of  w|iite  recipients  of  wel- 
fare (aU  phases)  in  the  District  of  CoI\unbl« 
is  4,700. 

a.  The  number  of  colored  Illegitimate 
children  receiving  aid  from  the  Department 
is  2,750. 

4.  The  number  of  white  illegitimate  chil- 
dren receiving  aid  from  the  Department  Is 
150. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  not  been  my  pur- 
pose in  presenting  the  foregoing  to  es- 
taUlsh  one  racie  as  a  super  race,  or  to 
present  the  other  as  a  race  of  degener- 


atM.    Z  do  not  hold  to  either  of  thtM 
btltoft. 

Pmrhapa  some  of  th«  facts  In  the  f or*- 
golDf  dissertation  may  appear  to  b« 
cruel,  but  they  are  no  less  cruel  than  the 
lies  that  have  been  spread  about  my 
people  and  my  State.  At  least,  the  fig- 
ures I  have  presented  are  based  on  fac- 
tual studies  by  impartial  agencies,  and  . 
are  taken  from  offlcia)  Oovemment  flies. 

I  have  presented  this  information  with 
the  hope  that  the  truth  may  open  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  been  blinded 
by  leftwlng  propaganda  and  brain- 
washed by  a  biased  press. 

The  foregoing  is  unvarnished  truth. 
It  might  be  well  to  mull  over  the  old 
adage: 

There  are  none  ao  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman 
has  done  a  masterful  Job  in  accumulating 
these  statistics  for  the  purpose  that 
everyone  who  does  not  know  already  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  discovering  the 
truth.  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
statistics  the  gentleman  gave  relating  to 
homicide.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  knows  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  down  in  our  southland  8  white  peo- 
ple are  killed  by  Negroes  to  every  1  Negro 
killed  by  a  white  person. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  did 
not  know  those  facts  to  be  completely  ac- 
curate. Of  course,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  my  Governor  reported  that  in  1954 
the  condition  in  Mississippi  was  that  8 
white  \men  were  killed  by  Negroes  and  1 
Negro  filled  by  a  white  man  and  182 
Negroea  killed  each  other.  The  situa- 
tion mty  be  somewhat  different  In 
Georgia 

Mr.  F  ORRESTER.  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleimn  that  I  think  he  will  find  over 
the  Soum  Just  about  the  ratio.  I  was 
Just  wonoering  if  some  people  elsewhere 


wanted  that  ratio  to  become  greater  so 
far  as  whites  who  are  killed  by  Negroes 
Is  concerned.  Then  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  did  he  note  the  Associated 
Press  article  coming  out  of  Ohio  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ohio  attorney  general 
said  he  had  discovered  and  he  had  un- 
disputable  proof  that  the  Communist 
Party  was  agitating  the  youth  of  Ohio 
and  asking  them  to  Join  in  a  movement 
to  request  the  President  to  send  troops 
down  into  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  did 
not  see  the  article,  but  I  do  know  the 
first  plank  In  the  Communist  Party  plat- 
form Includes  the  passage  of  all  of  this 
civil  rights  legislation  that  Is  ndw  pend- 
ing in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Of  course  the  gen- 
tleman cannot  see  everything  published 
these  days,  and  he  has  done  a  wonderful 
thing  in  accumulating  evidence  such  as 
he  has  related  here  today.  However,  I 
did  see  It.  and  I  placed  It  In  the  Racoaa 
today,  and  anyone  who  wants  to  see  that 
sutement  will  find  it  available  In  the 
RgcotB  tomorrow. 

I  certainly  thank  the  gentleman  for 
giving  the  facU  which  he  did.  He  Is  to 
be  highly  complimented. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  X  im 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments.         

BATAAN  DAT 

Mr.  McOORMACK.      Mr.  Speaker.  X 

aak  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  10  minutes  and  to  revise  and 

.  extend  my  remarks  and  Include  therein 

certain  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  9,  Bataan  Day  will  be  commemo- 
rated. Fourteen  years  ago  the  world  saw 
an  Asian  nation  fighting  side  by  side  with 
a  Western  nation  in  defense  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  We  need  must  high- 
light that  fact  today— that  in  Asia,  the 
people  of  the  Orient,  believing  In  the 
same  principles  that  We  do  in  the  United 
States,  fought  to  the  death  side  by  side 
wi^  us  against  an  oriental  enemy  that 
sought  to  conquer  the  world. 

How  important  it  is  that  we  recall  that 
epic  struggle  in  the  beleaguered  penin- 
sula of  Bataan  in  the  midst  of  the  ideo- 
logical warfare  in  which  we  as  a  nation 
are  engaged  today.  For  it  is  in  Asia 
where  Communist  propaganda  has  mis- 
represented' \is  and  it  is  precisely  in  Asia 
where  the  Filipino  people  stood  loyally 
by  us  because  we  won  their  friendship 
and  good  will  when  we  proved  to  them 
that  we  believe  in  respecting  the  dignity 
of  the  human  souL 

It  was  with  the  lesson  of  Bataan  In 
my  mind  that  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress I  thought  it  imperative  to  introduce 
my  resolution  making  it  crystal  clear 
that  it  is  the  sacrosanct  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port and  endorse  the  aspiration  to  free- 
dom of  all  non-self-govemlpg  pec^les. 
The  Filipino  people  were  loy^^  to  us  la 
our  darkest  hour  in  the  PacUlc  because 
we  helped  them  achieve  their  independ- 
ence and  we  respected  their  human 
rights. 
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America's  foreign  policy  must  con- 
tinue to  be  geared  to  such  a  truly  Amer- 
ican norm  of  national  conduct.  Politi- 
cal expediency  or  power  politics  must 
not  be  allowed  to  make  us  depart  from 
it.  We  must  not  permit  even  military 
necessity  to  deviate  us  from  such  a  noble 
course.  American  and  Filipino  soldiers 
fought  side  by  side  in  Bataan;  Filipino 
civilians  protected  American  lives  at  the 
risk  of  their  own ;  the  American  flag  was 
defended  by  the  Filipinos  because  there 
was  mutual  res];>ect  between  the  two 
nations,  because  both  understood  the 
meaning  of  freedom,  because  both  were 
welded  together  by  the  democratic  ideal 
of  equality  and  Justice. 

What  better  asset  do  we  have  In  Asia 
today  than  the  friendship  of  a  national 
leader  such  as  President  Ramon  Mag- 
saysay,  of  the  Philippines?  During  the 
Second  World  War,  while  American  and 
Filipino  troops  were  fighting  in  Bataan 
against  the  hordes  of  fascism  and.  to- 
talitarianism, Ramon  Magsaysay  was  a 
RuenHlla  leader  harassing  the  enemy  In 
his  Province  of  Zambales;  Here  is  a 
man  who  could  have  chosen  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  could  have,  as  others 
did.  refused  to  risk  his  life.  He  pre- 
ferred to  fight  No  wondor  with  such  a 
record  of  lojnslty  to  demoeraey  he  eaught 
the  popular  Imagination  of  this  country, 
ffo  wonder  he  is  held  all  over  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  highest  eetoem  and  regard. 
Has  anyone  fought  communism  with 
more  vigor  and  with  more  suoeete?  We 
are  gtiteful  to  him  for  his  eonsistent 
friendship  for  our  people  and  I  know  bo 
can  always  oount  on  our  unstinted  sup- 
port and  cooperation. 

Has  democracy  a  more  stalwart  cham- 
pion in  the  United  Nations  than  our  for- 
mer colleague  in  the  House.  Gen.  Carlos 
P.  Romulo.  Ambassador  of  the  PhiUp- 
plnes  to  the  United  States,  who  rose 
from  the  rank  of  major  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral on  the  strength  of  his  record  in 
Bataan  which,  in  the  words  of  General 
MacArthur,  "is  that  of  a  soldier  who 
fought  with  unsurpassed  courage  and 
devotion."  Did  freedom  and  human 
dignity  have  a  more  uncompromising  de- 
fender in  Bandung  last  year? 

Can  we  point  to  a  people  anywhere 
In  the  world  with  a  record  of  loyalty  to 
democratic  deals  as  the  Filipinos  showed 
In  Bataan.  in  Leyte.  in  Korea,  wherever 
and  whenever  democracy  was  in  danger 
and  needed  defense? 

This  year  Bataan  Day  takes  on  an 
added  significance.  In  the  Philippines 
It  was  declared  a  special  public  holiday 
in  a  proclamation  issued  by  President 
Magsaysay.  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  9th  day  of  April.  1956,  which 
marks  the  14th  anniversary  of  the  faU  of 
Bataan,  has  become  a  shining  symbol  of 
courage  and  heroism  to  aU  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world: 

Whereas  Bataan  Day  has  strengthened  the 
everlasting  bonds  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
Sutes:  ^ 

Whereas  the  commemoration  of  the  fall 
of  Bataan  is  a  fitting  homage  to  the  heroism 
of  PUiplno  and  American  forces  who  fought 
side  by  side  against  the  overwhelming  odds 
in  the  epic  struggle  for  democracy  and 
freedom; 

Now,  therefore.  X.  Ramon  Magsaysay. 
President  of  the  PhUlpplnes.  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  vested  in  me  by  law.  do  hereby 


proclaim  BConday,  AprU  0,  1056,  as  Bataan 
Day  and  declare  it  as  a  special  pubUc  hoU- 
day  throughout  the  PhUlpplnes.  I  caU  upon 
aU  public  oOclals  and  citizens  of  the  PhU- 
iW>i»Mi  and  Invite  aU  American  nationals 
reslalg  in  this  country  to  observe  the  day 
with  a  1 -minute  sUence  at  4:30  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  to  hold  ap- 
propriate rites  In  honor  of  the  heroic  de- 
fenders of  Bataan. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  heretmto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Manila,  this  22d  day 
of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1966,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Philippines,  the 
10th. 

Ramon  MAOSATsar. 
President  of  the  Philippine*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pay  tribute  to  the 
Americans  and  Filipinos  who  fought  that 
unequal  battle  in  Bataan,  an  epic  strug- 
gle which  history  has  recorded  as  a  saga 
of  courage  and  heroism.  And  in  com- 
memorating Bataan  Day  let  us  pledge 
ourselves  to  uphold  freedom  against  Its 
present-day  enemies,  giving  them  no 
quarter  and  sacrificing  our  treasure  and 
our  lives,  if  need  be,  to  Insure  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  world  the  permanence 
of  the  demo^atlc  way  of  life. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  ordera 
heretofore  entered  was  granted  to  Mr. 
BAiLgT,  on  Tuesday.  April  10,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  other  business,  for  40  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  ConoknsioiiAL 
RicosD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Keoch  is  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  WnjjAMS  of  New  Jersey  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  McVbt  and  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  MiLLEK  of  Nebraslca. 

Mr.  Pkxt. 

Mr.  Tabbh  and  Include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Pattkrsom  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

HOSMKS). 


SENATE  BTUB  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  f  oUoWlng 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  230.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  ^ew  Mexico,  to  he««*,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  certain  claims  arising 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  by  the  United 
States  of'Sephant  Butte  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Orande;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 648.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John  Sou- 
das:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1411.  An  act  fw  the  relief  of  Marion 
Drucker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1688.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  1777.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Obmmerce  Act  In  order  to  authorise  com- 
mon carriers  to  carry  a  disabled  person  re- 
qxUring  an  attendant  and  such  attendant  at 
the  usual  fare  chuged  for  erne  person;  to 
the  Committee  on  Intorotate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


&  2010.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  dalm  of  Law- 
rence P.  Kramer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 2152.  An  act  tot  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Susie  Lee  ^>encer;  to  t^  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2246.  An  act  to  authorhe  the  sale  at 
certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Wall.  S.  Dak.;  tfi 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

8.2291.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Albino 
Braiuca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  2855.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Katlna  R. 
Landrum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

8. 2422.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Manuel 
Vllar  Soler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.  2423.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lin  Tsal; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  % 

8. 2594.  An  act  for  the  reUef  at  Wan  Ngo 
Lim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.2595.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cieorge 
Henry  MacDonald  (formerly  Prederick  Wil- 
liam Arthur) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2506.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rensa 
Marsale  Bartlett;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 2660.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Rubl  Mendiola;  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary.  / 

•.2663.  An  set  for  tbs /relief  of  Bobnt 
Oeoffrsy  Btmt;  to  the  Coimnlttee  oa  the  Ju- 
dlcisry.  ^ 

0. 9666.  An  sd  fOr  the  relief  of  Jofe§  Soon- 
bwe  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlei- 
sry. 

0. 9974.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Sbskeeb 
Dakour:  to  the  Committee  on  the  'Judldary. 

B.  9606.  An  set  for  the  reUef  of  Leopold 
Bledl  sod  bis  wife.  Bocena  Rledl,  to  the 
.Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 2701,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wsakactt 
Hosakl,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

S.  2731.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  ITrsula 
Jadwlga  Mllarskt  Goodman,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 2724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorglna 
Feher,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.2887.  An  act  to'ftirther  protect  and  as- 
sure the  privacy  of  grand  or  petit  Juries  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  whUe  such 
Juries  are  deliberating  or  voting,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  2909.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  prescribe  seals  for  bureaus 
and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

8.3116.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  promo- 
tion and  strengthening  of  International  re- 
lations through  cxiltxiral  and  athletic  ex- 
changes and  participation  In  International 
fairs  and  festivals,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

8.3422.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  certain  amounts 
from  unclaimed  payments  on  United  States 
savings  bonds  to  the  fund  created  fcnr  the 
payment  of  Oovemment  losses  In  shipments, 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ooverxmienr  Opera- 
tions. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.1240.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Imre  de 
Choln<dcy. 

BDLIS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on^ouse  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  22,  1956, 
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pretent  to  the  President,  for  his  mp- 
proval.  bOls  d  the  Hoose  of 'the  follow- 
Ins  tiUes: 

H.R.aS4T  An  Mi  f or  th«  r«ll«f  of  Hetn- 
rteh  WotfgaBg; 

H.  R.  8963.  An  met  for  the  reltof  of  Aabot 
Mt'^Iiw*'*''**"   and  Ophelia  linafi^enlan; 

H.  R.  ftVM.  An  act  to  amend  the  copyright 
law  to  penntt.  in  certain  elaaaea  of  work*. 
the  deposit  of  photographs  or  other  identi- 
fying reproductions  in  lieu  of  copies  of  pub- 
lished works; 

H.  R.  aoaa.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relo- 
cation oi  the  Trenton  Massacre  Canyon 
Monument'  presently  located  netii  Trenton. 
Netar.: 

H.R.  0904.  An  act  to  provide  tar  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
National  Monument;  and 

H.R.  8320.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  and  the  Agrlcuitural  Act  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  special  school-milk 
program,  the  veterans  and  Armed  Forces 
milk  programs,  and  the  brucellosis-eradica- 
tion program. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adojum. 

The  motion  was  Agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  March  28. 1958.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV  execuUve 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1681.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  £>ependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
provide  punishment  for  fraudulent  accept- 
ance of  benefits  thereunder";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1683.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office 
of.  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  txansmlttlng  the  semi-annual 
report  on  the  stockpiling  program  f  o^  the 
period  from  July  1  to  December  31.  i96f,  pxir- 
suant  to  section  4  of  Public  Law  530.  79th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1683.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster 
Genoral.  transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>osed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  revise  and 
modemiae  certain  laws  administered  by  the 
Post  Office  Departnoent,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses": to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


Boom  et  Beprawptatlvee.  and  for  other 
purpoees;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1983).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KLUN  :  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  IntSrim  report  pertain- 
ing to  a  newsprint  study  and  newsprini  out- 
look for  1956  (Rept.  No.  1963).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  oil  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  nlinots:  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations.  H.  R.  8404.  A  bUl 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  a  portion  of 
the  former  prisoner  of  war  camp  near  Do\ig- 
las.  Converse  County.  Wyo.,  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  1954).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  H.  R.  8634.  A  bUl 
to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  a  certain 
tract  of  land  in  North  Carolina  to  the  city 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C;  with  amendment  ( Rept. 
No.  1955).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State^f  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARY:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.  R.  9064.  A  bill  -  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treas\U7  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Tax  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  , 
1957,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1956).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COOPER:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.  R.  8780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19^  to  relieve  farmers 
from  excise  taxes  In  the  case^of  gasoline  and 
special  fuels  used  on  the  farm  for  farming 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1957).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  of 
conference.  H.  R.  9770.  A  bill  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1958).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ENGUC:  Committee  of  Conference. 
S.  600.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  projects  (Rept.  No.  1950). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Plsheries.  B.  R.  7953.  A  bill  to  re- 
quire the  inspection  and  certification  of 
certain  mechanically  propelled  vessels  carry- 
ing passengers;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1951).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRISDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Reeolutlon  446.  Beeo- 
hxtion  providing  for  additional  personnel. 
oOcn  of   tha  Postmaster  and  Doorkeeper. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    FEIGHAN: 

H.  R.  102C6.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  alien,  to  be  admissible  there- 
under, must  present  a  certificate  guarantee- 
ing his  readmisslon  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  the  country  In  which  he  obtained 
his  visa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953  to  provide  that  the  usual 
assurances  of  employment,  support,  and 
housing  shall  not  be  required  of  aliens  who^ 
are  sponsored  by  certain  American  volun- 
tary agencies  or  who  demonstrate  that  they 
wUl  not  become  public  charges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN: 

H.  R.  10308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  Increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  jto  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL: 

H.  R.  10309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  .of 
August  30,  1954,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  construction  of  bridges  over 
the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU. 

By  Mr.  BTRD: 

H.  R.  10310.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a)  to  liberalize 
the  basis  for,  and  Increase  the  monthly  rates, 
of,  disability  pension  awards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  10311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  OOLB: 
H.  R.  fo313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ca 
Compensation  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to 
allow  credit  for  certain  service  for  purpose 
of  pay,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servicee. 

H.  R  10313.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  the  taxability 
of  the  proceeds  from  stock  sold  by  individ- 
uals in  order  that  they  may  enter  Oovem- 
ment service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELANET: 
H.  R.  10314.  A  biU  to  exempt  from  tax  ad- 
missions to  certain  amate\tf  and  semlpro- 
feaalonal    football,    basketball,    and    soccer 
gamee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  **—«■ 
By  Mr.  EBERHARTERi  ' 

H.  R.  10315.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  public- 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  revise  the  formula  for  Federal  matoh- 
ing  of  payment^  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
permit  paymente  of   aid   to  relatives  with 
whom  dependent  children  are  living  In  the 
Virgin  Islands,  ai^d  to  ihcrease  the  maximum 
amount    of    Federal    public-assistance    pay* 
ments  to  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  GAVIN: 
R.  R.  10316.  A  bUl  to  provldk  for  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of.  Independence   National    Historical   Park, 
and  for  other  ptirpoeee;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Iiisular  Affairs. 
•By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.  R.  10317.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Communl> 
^tions  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to, the  use 
of  broadcasting  stetions  by  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  candidates:  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia: 
H.  R.  10318.  A   bUl   to  encoxu-age   the  dis- 
covery,   development,    and    production    of 
manganeee-bearing  ores  and  concentrates  la 
the  United  Stetes.  Ite  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
H  R.  10319.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act;    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  i(nd  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  H08MER: 
H.  R.  10330.  A  bill  to  provide  hotising  for 
the  elderly;   to  the  Committee  on  »»«"»H"g 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KRUEOER: 
n.  R.  10331.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  segre- 
gation of  certeln  funds  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Indians  on  the  basis  of  a  membhrship  roll 
prepared  for  such  purp6se:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  10333.  A  bill  to  authorize  enrolled 
member#of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the 
Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  to  ac- 
quire trust  interests  in  tribal  lands  of  the 
reservation,  and  for  other  punxiees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H  R.  10333.  A  bill  to  readjust  poetal  daasl- 
flcatlon  on  certain  educational  materials,  and 
for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  of  Dllnoiek 
H.  R.  10324.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  miscel- 
laneous excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wsys  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PKLLT: 
H  R  10225.  A  bU)  to  revise  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  10236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  certain  mlnlmtnn  wages  to  crews  of  certain 
non-United  States  flag  vessels  carrying  cer- 
tain equipment,  materials,  or  commodities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.  R.  10227   A  bill  to  extendfor  2  years  the 

program  of  financial  assistance  in  the  con- 

'structlon  of  school  facilities  and  for  local 

educational  agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Fed- 


Mttd  activities  under  the  provlaioaa  of  PuMle 
Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress,  and  to  make 
certain  other  changee  in  such  provisions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Bdueatioo  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PRIEST  (by  request) : 
H.  R.  102|b.  a    blU    to    amend    the    CivU 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  as  amsnded.  by  add- 
ing thereto  new  pro'vlslons^lating  to  civil 
aviation  medicine;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SIKSB: 
H.  R.  10339.  A  bill  to  amend  section  308  of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  authorlas  the  transfer 
of  certain  surplus  property  of  the  United 
States  on  Red  Fish  Point.  Tyndall  Air  Force 
Keservation.  Bay  County,  Fla..  to  t^e  former 
owners  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations. 

By  Mr.  dFKHCE: 
H.  R.  10330.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  SS36 
an<^  3528  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to 
theltolnage  of  subsidiary  sliver  coins  and 
minor  coins  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MCDOWELL: 
H.  R.  10231.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  former  WUmington  engineer 
subofflce  project  No.  C-631  to  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  10332.  A  bill  to  amend  section  S  of 
the  act  of  October  30.  1951.  to  extend  special 
third-class  rates  of  postage  to  matter  mailed 
by  National  Guard  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Servlc^. 

H.  R.  10333.  A  blU  to  amend  part  in  of 
Veterans  RegxUatlon  No.  1  (a)  to  liberalize 
the  basis  for.  and  increase  the  monthly  rates 
of.  disability  pension  afraKU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  10234.  A  blU  to  provide  a  basis  for 
awarding  compensation  to  members  of  the 
National  Guard  for  disability  incurred  in 
line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

«  H.R.  10335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
'  titled  "An  act  authorising  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware by  and  through  ite  State  highway  de- 
partment to  oonatruct,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate a  toll  brVlge  acroas  the  Delaware  River 
near  Wilmington.  DeL."  approved  July  13, 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PHILLIPS: 
H.  R.  10336.  A  biU  to  reeogniae  the  Ryan- 
Hemet  Airport  aa  a  public  airport  for  the 
purpoeee  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  and  to 
provide  for  rein^iursement  for  damage  to 
such  airport  in  accordance  with  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  RRODB9  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  10SS7.  A  biU  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  of  August  34,  1912,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  cf  organizations 
of   postal   and   Federal   employees;    to   the 
Committeewon  Post  Ofllee  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  8HUFORD: 
R.  R.  10338.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the    Administrator   of   Veterans' ,  Affairs   to 
accept  certain  land  li^  Buncombe  County, 
N.  C.  for  eonetery  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8IEMINSKI: 
H.  R.  10339.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  War  Msmorial  at  the  ncK^hern 
end  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  shall  be 
illtunlnated  at  txlght  and  that  the  flag  shall....#H- 
be  flown  at  such  memorial  for  34  hotvs  a   ^>iv: 
day:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 
H.  R.  10040.  A  biU  to  prOvide  for  payment 
of  certain  defaulted  Joint-stock  land  bank 
bonds,  receiver's  certificates,  receiver's  re- 
ceipts tot  certificates  given  in  lieu,  of  such 
bonds,  or  receiver's  recetpte  given  for  such 
bonds:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
)y  Mr.  ZABIiOCX3: 
TR.  10341.  A  bm  to  provide  for  payment 
of  eertaln  defatdted  Jotnt-stock  land  bank 


bonds,  reoeiver's  certifleatei.  receiver's  re- 
eelpta  for  eertlfleates  given  in  lien  of  such 
bonds,  or  reoeiver's  receipts  given  for  stich 
bonds:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BTRD: 

H.  J.  Bee.  603.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  joint  oongrssslonal'  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  United  Sta^ 
International  Exchange  of  Persons  Programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rmles. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetta: 

H.  J.  Res.  594.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  memorial  eommls- 
sion  to  consider  and  formulate  plans  for  the 
construction  in  the  city  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
of  an  appropriate  permanent  memorial  'to 
the  memory  of  the  great  Italian  navigator 
and  discoverer  of  America,  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  8IKEB: 

H.  Oon.  Res.'33S.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
conmiemorate  the  qtuu^eentennlal  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  .the  first  mtVkt- 
ment  in  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHURCH: 

R.  Res.  447.  Resolution  expressing  the  con- 
dolences of  the  House  of  R^resentatives  to 
Che  Serbian  people  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Nicholai;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FftIEI»L: 

R.  Res' 448.  Resolution  providing  for  the 

employment  of  15  additional  privates,  Capitol 

PoUoe  Force,  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS:     > 

H.  Res.  449.  Reeolutton  to  provide  for;  the 
broadcasting  by  radio  and  television  of  com- 
mittee hearings  of  the  House;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  460.  Resolution   to    provide   equal 
access  for  all  news  media  before  proceedings 
of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.  Res.  451.  Resolution  relative  to  Cyprus 
indei>endence;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of»rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  tlie  United  States  to  provide  cotton 
acreage  alloCmento  to  assist  South  Carolina 
cotton  farmers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiu-e. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  inemorializing  the 
Prealdent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  suitable  legislation  to  assist 
the  small  farmer  under  the  acreage-allotment 
program;  to  the  cdbunittee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BDLl^  AND  RBBOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT,  private 
bills  and  resolutioxis  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  ieis  follows: 

By  Mr.DELANEY: 
R.  10242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
icl;  to  the  Commltt^  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.  R.  10343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rosa  Costa  Monroe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GENTRY: 
R.  R.  10244.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  oi  Patrick 
Lee  Frederick  and  Michael  Terry  Frederick; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ut.  8HUFORD: 
H.  R.  10345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  OBdl 
Laing  Kerr;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  BIEMINSKI:  ' 

R.  R.  10346.  A  Mil  for  tb^  rriief  of  Saverla 
Velona  Gangemi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  10347.  A  biU  for  the  relief  c€  Mrs. 
Katharlna  Wleland;  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Judicial^. 

By  Mr.  ZSLENKO: 
H.  B.  10348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Jansen;  to  the  .Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

—  • 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XX.  petitlcms 
and  palmers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

T82.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  Petition  of  Ira  Barger 
and  other  veterans  of  Wllllamsport  and  Ly- 
coming County.  Pa.,  urging  the  immediate 
enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension  . 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  their 
widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans*  Affairs. 

763.  Also,  petition  of  Louis  J.  Bamberger 
and  other  veterans  of  Wllllamsport  and  Ly- 
coming County.  Pa.,  urging  the  immediate 
enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  p>enston 
prograin  for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  their 
widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.        < 

764.  Also,  petition  of  WiUiam  T.  Hamilton  a 
and  other  veterans' of  Lock  Haven  and  Clin- 
ton County,  Pa.,  in  support  of  and  urging 
the  immediate  enactment  of  a  separate  and 
liberal  pension  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  their  widows  and  orphans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

765.  By  Mr.  CANFIELD:  Memorandum 
submitted  by  Alexamfer  NychkK,.  ^hairman 
of  Ukrainian  Congress.  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, Branch  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  regarding  reli- 
gtous  persecution  in  the  Ukraine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

766.  By  Mr.  CRUMP  ACKER:  Petition  of 
David  Hosier,  of  Elkhart.  Ind..  and  40  other^ 
xeeidento  of  Elkhart  County  and  St.  Joseph 
County,  Ind.,  lu^ing  inmiediate  enactment 
of  a  sepcuate  and  liberal  pension  program 
for  veterans  of  Worhf  War  I  aijd  ^eir  widows 
and  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

767.  By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska:  Peti- 
tion of  Christina  Ekstrom  and  other  citizens 
of  Wakefield,  Emersoy,  and  Allen,  Nebr., 
urging  the  passw*  ot  H.  R.  8000,  a  bUl  to 

Erovide  that  no  air  carrier  shaU  serve  aloo- 
olic  beverages  whUe  in  flight  within  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

768.  By  Mr.  HORAN:  Petition  of  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Rudeen  and  99  other  residents  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  urging  enactment  of  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  transportaUon  of  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  in  interstate  com- 
merce And  its  broadcasting  over  the  air;  to  ' 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

769.  Also,  petition  of  Max  Helm  an<lf  other 
veterans  of  Nevmort,  Wash.,  urging  immedi- 
ate enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal  pen- 
non program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Afla^ 

TTO.  Also,  petition  of  Horatio  Jenkins  and 
other  veterans  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  urging  im- 
mediate enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal 
pension  program  for  veterans  of.  World  War 
«I  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the. 
Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

771.  Also,  petition  of  Monson  Thorpe  and^ 
other  veterans  of  Spokane,  Waslu  urging  Im- 
mediate enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal 
pension  program  for  veterans  of  World.  War 
I  and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.   , . 

773.  By  Mr.  NGRBLAD:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Howyo-d  P-  Johnson  and  38  other  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  urging  the  passage  of 


m 
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th«  Slier  bill.  H.  R.  6437.  and  Xttm  Langer 
bin.  8.  03S.  to  prohibit  tb*  trM»portatlon  of 
alcoboU«  htmiif  ttdrcrtlaliig  In  Intarstmt* 
oqmiiMro*  and  Ita  broadcasting  orer  tb«  air; 
to  the  Cknunltta*  on  Intarstata  and  Foreign 
Conuncroa. 

778.  Alao.  petition  of  J^tvntjga  "w-:  Tbam- 
sen  and  44  other  ^icttlaenr'or tbe  State  of 
Oregon  urging  Inunedlate  enactment  of  a 
separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for 
▼eterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

774.  By  Ux.  VOUi:  Petition  of  James  A 
Rldeout.  X>ortamouth.  Ohio,  and  46  other 
eltlaana  oi  Scioto  County.  Ohio,  urging  Im- 
mediate enactment  of  a  separate  and  liberal 
pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

775.  Also,  petition  of  BUaworth  Rowan. 
Chllllcothe.  Ohio,  and  44  other  cltlsena  of 
Ross  County.  Ohio,  urging  Immediate  enact- 
ment of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension  pro- 
gram for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows  and  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

770.  Also,  petition  of  Charles  W.  Cos.  Lynx. 
Ohio,  and  4S  other  cltlaens  of  Adams  Coimty. 
Ohio,    urging    Irimediate    enactment    of    a 


separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  thelz  widows  and 
orphans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  -^ 

777.  Alao.  petition  of  Harold  Ollmore,  Vtrw 
Boston.  Ohio,  and  44  other  citizens  of  Sctato 
County,  Ohio,  urging  Immediate  enactment 
of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
find  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

778.  Also,  petition  of  Ora  Slark.  New  Boa- 
ton.  Ohio,  and  44  other  jpltlaens  of  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  urging  Immediate  enactment 
of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension  program 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

779.  Also,  petition  of  Wlnfleld  S.  Barn- 
hart.  Chllllcothe.  Ohio,  and  45  cltlaens  of 
Ross  County,  tbe  Sixth  Ohio  District,  and 
others,  tuglng  inunedlate  enactment  of  a 
separate  and  liberal  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

780.  By  Ur.  REED:  Petition  of  45  residents 
of  Livingston  County,  N.  J.,  urging  that  favor- 
able  consideration  be  given  to  H.  R.  4037,  the 
Slier  bill,  to  bar  alcohoUe  beverage  advertla- 


tag  In  Interstate  eonuneroe  and  over  the  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelgn     ^ 
Commerce. 

781.  By  Ur.  SHORT:  Petition  of  Dr.  H.  8. 
Perrell  and  other  cltlaens  of  Lawrence  and 
Stone  Cotmties,  urging  Immediate  enact- 
ment of  a  separate  and  liberal  pension  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  orphans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

783.  Also,  petition  of  J.  S.  Wllaon  and 
other  cltlaens  of  Jasper  County,  Mo.,  urging 
Immediate  enactment  of  a  separate  and  lib- 
eral penalon  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  tAelr  widows  and  orphana;  to  tha^ 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Aflaira. 

783.  Also,  petition  of  John  K.  Basley  and 
other  cltlaens  of  Ozark  County,  lio.,  urging 
Immediate  enactment  of  a  separate  and 
liberal  pension  program  for  veterans  of 
IK^orld  War  I  and  their  widows  and  orphans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

784.  By  Mr.  SILXR:  Petition  of  Mrs.  Estella  ' 
Sharps  and  1.331  other  residents  of  Bay  « 
Springs.  Blloxi.  Jackson.  Meridian.  Laurel, 
and  Grenada.  Miss.,  urging  enactment  of 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
alcoholic  bevemge  advertising  in  Interstate 
comnjerce  an^tts  broadcasting  over  the  air; 
to  the  Commutee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oonunerce. 


EXTENSIONS   OF  REMARKS 


latrodoctioB  •£  LcfisUtion  Amcnfag  tli« 
MtrcluBt  MariM  Act  of  1936 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOHAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHINUTUM 

IN  TBE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVEB 
Tuesday.  March  27. 19SS 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  legislation  amending  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  provide 
payment  of  certain  minimum  wages  to 
crews  of  certain  non-United  States- flag 
vessels  carrying  feder^^y  financed  or 
owned  cargoes. 

Under  the  so-called  Davis-Bacon  pro- 
vision Congress  has  provided  that  on 
federally  financed  construction  contrac- 
tors employing  low -wage  labor  cannot 
imdercut  the  prevailing  wages  and  liv- 
ing cohditions  of  American  labor.  When 
the  operators  of  American  ships  have 
sought  to  undercut  standard  American 
wages  In  the  shipping  industry  by  regis- 
tering their  vessels  under  foreign  na- 
tionalities and  employing  foreign  low- 
wage  crews,  it  seemed  that  in  some  way 
H  ishould  be  possible  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican ship  owner  who  paid  standaM 
wages  against  such  competition.  Ac- 
cordingly I  have  introduced  H.  R.  10226, 
which  simply  provides  that  if  foreign 
ships  are  to  carry  government-owned 
cargoes  than  the  wages  and  living  condi- 
tions of  the  crews  must  be  comparable  to 
prevailing  wages  and  living  conditions 
on  American-flag  ships.  Thus  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  removed  as  a 
party  which  discriminates  against  the 
personnel  on  American-flag  ships. 
American  ship  operators  are  fully  capa- 
ble and  qualified  to  hold  their  own  In 
the  Shipping  lanes  of  the  world  under 
reasonable  competitive  conditions.    The 


American  merchant  marine  does  not  ask 
nor  does  it  expect  anything  more  than 
competing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
I  urge  the  Members  to  consider  the 
plight  of  the  sailors  and  other  personnel 
who  have  been  driven  to  the  beaches  by 
low-wage  foreign  competition.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  lend  Federal  en- 
couragement to  the  maintenance  of  a 
privately  owned  commercial  United 
Stat^  merchant  marine. 


Bdlelm-QMftio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  nkaAaxA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27. 1956 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, every  other  year,  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  I^have  sent  out 
a  farmers  bulletin  list  to  the  folks  in 
my  district,  general^  enclosing  a  short 
questionnaire,  which  Is  as  follows: 

DcAB  Punto:  If  you  desire  som^  of  the  bul- 
letins on  the  encloeed  list.  checlE  not  more 
than  five  and  retiim  the  list  with  your 
full  name  ahd  address  to  me. 

A  few  of  the  problems  facing  Congress  are 
listed  below  In  the  form  of  queettons.  Would 
you  care  to  express  your  opinion  op  these? 
If  you  need  addltlooiar  space  In  replying  to 
the  questions,  returi/a  letter  along  with  the 
bulletin.  ^ 

1.  In  what  order  should  these  come:  Cut 

debt   .   reduce   Income   taxea   , 

balance  budget , 

2.  Should )  postal  rates  meet  expenses? 
Yes  D.  no,n. 

3.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education? 
Tee  D.  no  D. 

4.  Do  you  favor  90  percent  of  parity  on 

farm  prices: _  100  percent  :. .  or 

flexible  support? . 


6.  If  engine,  would  you  parUelpata  In  tha 
soU  bank?    Tee'  D.  no  Q. 

6.  Should  there  be  support  prloss  on  live- 
stock?   Tee  D.  no  Q  . 

7.  Your  choice  of  President:  _^__... • 

Name  _, . 

*  Address  .. .. . 

Occupation .. .^.^.^m 

Remarks: 

A.  L.  Mnxaa, 
Member  of  Congreta.  Fourth  Dlstriet. 
Nettraakm.  202S  ^out  Oglot  Buildinf. 


Cml  Aviatioa  Mescal  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


^N  Tl 


HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 


or 


THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATtVES 

Tuesday.  March  27. 1959 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  research 
and  training  in  clVll  aviation  medicine 
and  to  set  up  machinery  for  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  requirements  and  evad- 
uation  of  airman  physical  fltpess. 

This  legislation  would  define  and 
broaden  the  medical  responsibility  of  the 
Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics  so  as 
to  Include  the  development,  promulgation 
and  administration  of  rul^  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  medical  matters.  It 
would  establish  an  Ofllce  of  Civil  Avia- 
tion Medicine  within  the  framework  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 
This  bill  calls  for  the  creation  and  equip- 
ment of  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Medical  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  order  to  organize 
a  counterpart  in  medicine  to  the  National 
-  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  It 
would  estabUsh  an  equivalent  In  the  field 
of  civil  aviation  of  the  medical  research 
and  developmental  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  for  the  development  of  technical 
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medical  Inf  onnaUon  easentlal  to  aviation 
safety. 

For  a  long  ttane  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  perhaps  civil  aviation 
medicine  has  not  had  the  Federal  sup- 
port needed  for  It  to  keep  pace  with  aero- 
nautical and  engineering  progress.  Civil 
aviation  OMdlcine  should  keep  abreast  of 
new  technical  improvements  In  the  de- 
sign and  operation  of  aircraft.  Despite 
the  mushroomlike  growth  of  aviation 
during  the  past  three  decades,  our  civil- 
ian pilots  are  being  selected  by  physical 
standards  which  J  am  told  have  under- 
gone but  UtUe  change  since  they  were 
originally  promulgated  in  1828.  Except 
for  sporadic  projects  there  has  been  no 
research  conducted  to  determine  tbe 
human  requirements  in  civil  aviation. 

We  have  provided  liberally  for  mili- 
tary aviation  in  all  Its  facets— the  devel- 
opment of  physical  standards  appropri- 
ate to  the  mission  to  be  performed,  ex- 
tensive training  of  their  flight  surgeons 
both  in  clinical  and  research  medicine, 
and  research  into  the  human  require- 
ments that  would  be  productive  of  the 
most  effective,  though  not  always  eco- 
nomical, operation  in  a  military  mission. 
But  we  have  neglected  the  civilian  pilots 
who  in  the  flnal  analjrsis  form  our  re- 
serve pool  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency, and  'wtio  In  both  peace  and  war 
have  become  wfr>hackbone  of  our  essen- 
tial air  transportation.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing that  this  neglect  may  perhaps  be 
due  In  part  to  toe  false  premise  that 
civil  aviation  medtcal  research  and  train- 
ing needs  are  being  provided  for  by  mili- 
tary services. 

At  the  present  time  It  would  appear 
that  the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics does  not  have  clearly  defined  duties 
and  respoiwlbilitles  with  respect  to  the 
effective  medical  cer^cation  of  civil 
airmen.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  requires  tbe  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions of  rulemaking,  including  the  pre- 
scription of  rules,  regulations  and  aHand-^ 
ards.  adjudication  and  investigation  in- 
dependent of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. My  UU  will  open  up  for  discus- 
sion the  adequacy  of  present  procedures. 
It  ts  a  field  that  should  be  explored. 


Tke  Good  Neiffkbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  ootnncncvT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27. 1956 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
August  1955,  severe  flood  conditions  ex- 
isted in  the  State  of  Connecticut  which 
destroyed  Uvea  and  property.  Towns, 
cities,  and  countiTsWe  were  Inundated. 
The  flood  started  during  the  night  of 
Thursday,  August  18.  1955.  and  contin- 
ued at  its  crest  until  the  following  day. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  times  of  great 
disaster.  It  sometimes  requires  several 
days  for  the  general  public  to-  become 
aware  of  the  terrible  hardships  and  suf- 
fering caused  by  such  disasters.    Of  the 


many  puUic-aptrited  citizens  in  Conneei- 
knit  who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken 
areas,  the  name  of  Tad  Jones,  of  New 
Haven,  n^ust  be  mentioned.  With  the 
same  alertness  and  alacrity  which  he 
used  In  directing  the  famous  Yale  foot- 
ball teams,  he  started  his  organizations, 
the  Tad  Jones  Co.  and  the  New  Haven 
Terminal,  in  fj|ia»< shiny  aid  to  the  strick- 
en areas.  Mr.  Jones  remained  in  his 
office  ilay  and  night-watching  with  great 
concern  the  progress  of  the  flood  and  all 
it  meant  to  the  people  and  businesses  in 
its  path.  Before  the  water  started  to 
recede,  he  was  on  the  telephone,  offering 
his  services  and  the  facilities  of  his  entire 
organizations  in  any  maimer  in  which 
such  services  could  be  utilized.  His  first 
move  was  to  have  the  New  Haven  Termi- 
nal sterilize  and  make  immediately 
available  nine  large  tank  trucks,  fill  them 
with  drinking  water,  and  supply  the 
Naugatuck  Valley  with  drinking  water. 
The  cost  and  expense  Involved  did  not 
concern  Mr.  Jones,  he  was  interested  only 
in  rendering  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
suffering  people. 

Tank  trucks — containing  drinking  wa- 
ter— began  moving  Friday,  August  19. 
and  continued  for  the  greater  part  of 
3  weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  tank  trucks  of  the 
New  Haven  Terminal,  additional  tanks, 
as  well  as  empty  milk  cans  were  secured. 
All  were  steamed,  sterilized,  cleaned, 
filled  with  drinking  water  and  loaded  on 
trailers  and  sent  into  the  disaster  areas. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  civilian  defeicse,  drinking  wa- 
ter was  furnished  to  critical  areas.  This 
work  was  further  supervised  by  civilian 
defense  authorities.  The  days  following 
the  flood  were  extremely  hot.  This  made 
the  cleanup  task  much  more  difficult  and 
the  need  for  pure  water  more  acute. 
Water  was  supplied  to  each  area  untU 
the  authorities  notified  Mr.  Jones  that 
they  no  longer  needed  the  equipment. 

The  important  fact  remains  that  Mc»^ 
Jones  did  not  wait  to  be  called,  but  upon 
seeing  the  need  for  assistance,  he  went 
quietly  to  work  with  no  other  thought  in 
mind  than  to  render  every  possible  as- 
sistance In  order  to  relieve  personal  suf- 
fering aad  to  help  the  Naugatuck  Valley 
neighbors  to  get  back  on  their  feet.  And 
now,  the  Naugatuck  Valley  neighbors  say, 
•lA  work  well  done.  Thank  you,  Tad 
'  Jones." 


ForeigB  Aid 


Tht  latest  statistics  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  carries  this  program  down  to 
June  SO,  1955.  A  summary  of  aid  ex- 
tended up  to  that  date  follows: 

Lend -Lease: 
I.  <a)  July  1.  1940^«ne 

30.    1945 •46,728.287,000 

Z.  (b)  July  1.  IMS-June 

80.    1065 8.030.400,000 


.    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WItUAM  E.  McVEY 

or  nxiNoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  27, 1956 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall 
soon  have  before  us  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  appropriation,  which  in  more  un- 
derstandable terms  to  the  public  meisns 
our  foreign  aid  spending  program.  The 
amount  of  aid  extended  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, since  the  inception  of  this  program 
18  years  ago,  has  reached  staggering 
proportions.  The  total  Is  much  larger 
than  many  people  realize. 


TotaL 


..     48.  767.  777. 000 


firant-fn-akl  • 

n.  (a)  July  1.  l»40-;ruae 

30.    1946 1,400.010.000 

XL  (b)  July  I.  l»46^ane 

80.    1066 42.060.148.000 


XotaL. 


48.468, 158.000 


Net  Authorlaed  Loans: 
UI.  July     1.     1040-^ane 
30.    1066 


18. 090,  844.  000 


Summary   total 108,847.770,000 

Hie  above  totals  do  not  include  United 
States  capital  investments  in  the  Inter- 
naticMial  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development — $635  million — and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund — $2,7^0  mil- 
lion— although  these  programs  add  to 
our  foreign  commitments.  It  is  ^ti- 
mated  that  our  foreign-aid  programs, 
together  with  interest  charges  for  which 
the  American  taxpasrer  is  liable,  amoimt 
to  almost  half  of  oar  Federal  debt. 

The  arguments,  put  forth  by  propo- 
nents of  this  program  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  buying  good  wlH  with  our  dollars. 
are  certainly  dispelled  by  the  ravaging 
of  our  consulates  in  the  various  parts  of 
Uie  world  and  the  disdain  that  many 
foreign  peoples  have  for  the  word  "Amer- 
ican." Certainly  if  one  needs  a  pointed 
example  of  this  situation  he  need  only 
to  refer  to  China.  The  records  show 
that  we  have  given  to  China  in  lend- 
lease  and  grants-in-aid  a  total  of  $2.- 
861.376.000.  There  is  probably  no  coun- 
try today  more  antagonistic  to  American 
principles  of  democracy  than  that  of 
China. 

We  hear  It  said  today  that  we  must 
counter  Rus^n  economic  assistance 
with  an  increased  program  of  our  own. 
The  formula  seems  to  be  when  Russia 
makes  loans,  we  must  see  that  we  covmter 
with  a  greater  amount  of  grants-in-aid. 
Why  not  eoimter  the  Russian  program  of 
loans  with  a  similar  program  of  our  own? 
Why  is  ours  a  giveaway  program?  The 
American  taxpayer  is  interested  in  find- 
ing the  answer  to  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

The  Chicago  dally  newspaper,  noted 
throughout  the  years  for  its  intelligent 
stand  on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid,  has 
given  us  some  outstanding  thinking  on 
this  subject  In  an  editorial  under  date  of 
March  20,  i956.  "Xhe  reader  of  these 
remarks  would  do  well  to  ponder  care- 
fully the  eklitorial  of  the  Daily  News, 
which  follows:     . 

*  GivxawAT  Racs 

Prcaklent  Elsenhower  asked  for  848  btt^ 
lion  In  forelgn-ald  funds  to  meet  Russia's 
new  departiires  In  foreign  policy.  Back  In 
January,  before  these  new  departtires  bad 
appeared,  he  wanted  this  sum  to  meet  the 
old  departures. 

We  had  the  Marshall  plan  to*  put  Europe . 
back  on  Its  feet  so  that,  we  were  told,  we 
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wouldn't  havtt  to  pour  In  bllllona  for  re- 
babUltstloa.  Tban  w  to— d  In  mar*  bil- 
lion* for  *eonoinle  aid.  ao  that  tb*  fr«*« 
world  nation*  would  b«  stronc  anougb  to 
defend  tb*m*«lve*  wltbovt  a  gigantic  arma- 
ald  program. 

Then  w*  sent  and  bUII  aend  gigantic  luma 
for  mUltary  aid. 

When  the  Rxiaslan*  war*  pursuing  a  policy 
of  economic  Isolation,  w«  were  urged  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportiinlty  to  cement 
frtendahlp*  with  the  underdereloped  coun- 
trle*  by  a— letlng  their  Industrial  growth. 
Now  that  the  RviMlan*  are  doing  likewise, 
we  ar*  told  that  w*  mu*t  Increaa*  our  own 
contributions. 

Tt>m  Russians,  bowerer.  are  making  loans 
and  barter  deals,  getting  a  ruble's  worth 
for  erery  one  they  put  out.  According  to 
th*  theory  preraUlng  In  Washington,  under 
Republican  or  Democratic  administration, 
this  Is  the  sure  way  to  make  enemies.  But 
we  aeem  not  realty  to  believe  It,  for  we  arent 
content  merely  to  watch  the  Russians  make 
enemies.  We  must,  says  the  President,  match 
their  loans  with  gifts,  and  for  every  tractor 
they  proml**.  we  must  deliver  two. 

India  Is  expecting  aid  totaling  nearly  $a 
bUllon  for  her  ft-year  plan.  That  Is  ozm  rea- 
son the  President  wants  authority  to  make 
commitments  for  period*  up  to  10  years. 
India  Is  embarking  on  a  Socialist  experiment. 
Without  foreign  help.  It  won't  work.  So  our 
,cue.  apparently.  1*  to  prove  that  socialism 
really  can  be  made  to  work. 

All  thla  Is  In  the  face  of  a  study  of  com- 
munism recently  made  by  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Committee.  The  findings 
were  that  It  wasnt  poverty  and  hunger  that 
made  Communists,  but  a  thirst  for  power 
among  demagogs  and  a  deluded  idealism 
among  Intellectual*. 

There  Is  something  eraven  In  th*  spectacle 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  nation  which  thinks 
It  must  scatter  candy  around  the  world  lest 
It  find  Itself  alone  and  friendless.  The  facts 
seem  to  be  that  our  largess  bought  no 
friends  and  earned  us  more  resentment  than 
good  will.  But  we  still  fear  to  change  the 
formula. 

American  capital  Is  willing  and  even  eager 
to  seek  Investment  abroad,  and  under  private 
management  It  would  produce  results.  But 
In  very  few  place*  1*  there  any  reaeonable 
assurance  that  such  Investment  woiild  be 
secure  against  confiscation,  or  natlonallaa- 
tlon.  In  the  name  of  Socialist  progress.  So 
It  Is  not  made. 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  a  shortage  of  capi- 
tal Is  the  great  handicap  to  Indtistrlal  devel- 
opment In  the  countries  on  our  aid  list.  But 
we  dont  know  why  It  can't  be  obtained  on 
the  earn*  terms  that  America  obtained  the 
funds  that  developed  this  coxintry.  Are  we 
selling  democratic  cafdtallsm  or  socialism? 
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Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Edna  F.  Kkllt,  at  the  Democratic 
Women's  eastern  regional  conference 
in  AUantlc  City: 

I  consider  It  a  privlleg*  to  addre**  th* 
Democratic  Women's  Eastern  Regional  Ckta- 
f erence  here  In  Atlantic  City.  I  am  glad  for 
all  of  u*  that  we  ar*  tn*etlng  In  such  a  beau- 
tiful place   becaua*  X  Ilk*   to  think  that 


women  not  only  appredat*  beauty  in  their 
surrounding*  but  al*o  work  hard  to  bring  It 
about. 

Women,  a*  a  whol*.  ar*  new  In  the  field  of 
government.  It  wa*  many  yaars  b*for*  th*y 
war*  raoognlaed  In  the  political  orbit.  Ac- 
tually, we  were  always  there.  (This  state- 
ment might  not  be  acceptable  to  ttaoee 
women  whoee  efforts  led  the  fight  for  actual 
political  participation,  and  who  pioneered 
In  the  political  field  as  career  wiimen.)  But 
no  one  can  deny  that  every  successful  man 
In  public  life  had.  as  his  inspiration  and 
partner,  a  politically  minded  woman  with 
commonsense. 

Now,  llf*  call*  to  all  women  in  proportion 
to  their  own  stations,  to  exert  their  influence 
in  this  confusion-torn  world.  Par  be  it 
from  me  to  suggest  in  doing  this  that  you 
neglect  your  home^the  most  precious  pillar 
and  foundation  of  society.  However,  there 
is  always  that  spare  time  which  each  of  us 
can  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
This  contribution  to  society  will  be,  in  turn, 
statewide  and  nationwide.  We  are  partners 
with  men  in  the  home.  Now.  we  must  be- 
come partners  in  politics  for  the  sake  of  the 
community,  and  ultimately,  tat  the  free 
world.  This  we  must  do  for  the  schievement 
of  our  common  goal — a  better  world — a 
world  where  peace  is  a  reality  and  not  a  word 
tossed  about  without  any  baslH  in  mutual 
concord  which  is  its  true  meuning.  This 
must  be  our  contribution  to  society. 

A  common  Interest  has  brought  us  to  this 
conference.  We  are  Democrats,  and.  as  such, 
are  proud  of  our  membership  in  that  party 
because  we  believe  in  the  principles  to  which 
it  Is  pledged.  We  have  fslth  in  our  leaders. 
We  want  to  protect  the  Isws  of  oxir  Republic 
as  instituted  by  our  Founding  Pothers.  They 
established  on  this  continent,  this  Nation 
dedicated  to  the  recognition  o(  the  dignity 
of  the  human  being,  and  respect  for  his  civil, 
his  social,  and  his  spiritual  rights.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  protecting  these  rlghu  and 
liberties.  The  Democratic  Party  alwsys  wiU 
protect  these  rights  and  liberties. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  view  every 
act  of  legislation  in  the  light  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  goal  of  world  peace.  World  events 
may  be  described  as  fornUng  a  pattern.  Let 
us  unravel  the  pattern  and  find  the  threads 
that  make  the  design.  These  threads  are 
symbolic  of  ovir  national  and  Intemstlonal 
policies.  But,  destroying  our  pattern  with 
ugly,  discordant  notes,  are  the  prominent 
red  threads  which  represent  the  intertwining 
stronghold  that  Russia  has  upc>n  the  world 
body  p>olltlc.  No  longer  is  Russia  a  threat  on 
the  horiaon.  For  all  her  ftiouthlngs  of  pesce 
talk,  she  is  an  actual  force  which  endangers 
all  of  us — not  one  race  or  color — but  all  of 
us  who  believe  in  the  fatherhood  of  Ood  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Rtissls  alone  under 
the  Soviet  regime  represents  godless,  mate- 
rialistic man.  The  leaders  of  the  Kremlin 
have  seised  power  and  have  enslsved  nations 
and  people*.  They  rule  and  liquidate  with 
no  regard  for  moral  Justice. 

When  world  events  forced  upon  the  world 
the  knowledge  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
implacable  enemy  of  all  that  the  free  world 
stands  for.  the  Democratic  Party,  under  the 
courageous  leadership  of  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  created  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy, 
put  the  Marshall  plan  Into  eff>K;t,  built  up 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
foUed  the  Berlin  blockade,  and  met  the  Ko- 
rean invasion  with  Instant  action — with  the 
full  knowledge  that,  and  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Trxmian's  memoirs,  "if  thU  were  allowed  to 
go  unchallenged  it  would  mean  a  third  world 
war." 

What  Mr.  Truman's  place  will  be  in  th* 
long  perspective  of  history,  we  do  not  know, 
but  aU  of  us  who  watched  the  "man  of  decL- 
*lon'*  discharge  one  overwhelming  reaponcl- 
blllty  after  another,  were  Impressed  and  In- 


spired^ to  follow  hi*  leadarshlp.  Preaktont 
Truman  called  upon  expert*  In  every  field 
regardlee*  of  party  aflUlations,  but  h*  always 
mad*  th*  final  d«clalon  hlmsslf.  for  under 
th*  Constitution  of  the  Unlt«d  State*,  that 
was  his  responsibility.  What  is  most  impor- 
tant to  recall,  he  faced  the  world  unflinch- 
ingly, giving  intensive  study  to  it*  problem* 
and  shouldering  the  heavy  burden  of  hi* 
high  ofllce  with  the  dedication  of  the  great 
American  we  know  him  to  be.  Thus  he  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  r**ponslblllty  along  with 
th*  criticism  of  his  policies  attendant  upon 
hi*  elected  office,  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  9Ut**. 

And  this  Is  exactly  what  I  had  ezpiBCted 
President  Elsenhower  would  do  when  h* 
assumed  office  In  1063,  and  tt  Is  what  I  hope 
he  will  do  now  in  the  remaining  months  of 
his  term:  namely,  to  bear  the  responsibility 
of  the  issue*  of  hi*  adminlatration  both  at 
home  «and  abroad.  I  strongly  resent  luch 
statemenu  a*  were  made  in  an  article  in  the 
New  Tork  Time*  of  Sunday.  March  4.  written 
by  WiUiam  8.  White,  and  enUUed  "Congres* 
Tightens  Party  Lines."  This  is  a  quotation 
from  the  article:  "The  majority  Democrats 
are  now  on  equally  clear  notice  that,  barring 
some  unforeseen  domestic,  economic,  or  for- 
eign crisis,  the  principal  Democratic  Jssue  for 
1956  will  be  not  the  congressional  story  but 
the  health  of  President  Elsenhower.- 

Naturally,  the  President's  health  will  be 
discussed.  But  I  say  the  discussion  will 
emanate  from  the  White  Rouse  where  it  al- 
ways did.  I  say  further,  that  those  who  ar* 
putting  words  into  the  mouths  of  Democrats 
are  doing  so  to  confuse  the  Issues  or  at  least  > 
to  evade  s  discussion  of  the  important  meas- 
ures of  legislation.  The  true  issue  is  not 
the  President's  physical  condition.  It  is  the 
more  vital  Issu*  of  th*  powers  of  the  Prcel- 
dency  that  will  be  delegsted  to  sutx>rdinate*. 
Are  matters  of  great  domestic  Import  or  thoee 
of  worldwide  concern  to  be  held  in  abeyance 
while  we  fight  it  out  on  the  home  front  over 
a  matter  that  ha*  been  decided  once  and  for 
all  by  the  one  most  concerned? 

Much  time  has  been  lost  in  the  past  6  fni*- 
tratlng  months.  United  SUtes  policis*  t>oth 
in  the  domestic  field  and  in  the  foreign  field 
field  have  been  dormsnt — dormant  during  a 
period  of  unrivaled  crises.  Por  that  reason 
I  am  glad  that  the  big  decision  ha*  been 
made  and  I  am  thankful  that  the  President 
has  recovered.  I  hope  President  Elsenhower 
will  exert  leadership  and  face  these  unfor- 
tunate realities,  thst  he  will  guide  positive 
legislstlon  through  Congre**  to  meet  thee* 
grave  matters. 

Tou  may  ask  what  has  ushered  In  thee* 
critical  days  in  a  world  which  is  supposedly 
at  peace.  Why  is  America  foundering  in  her 
role  of  leader  of  the  free  world?  My  answer 
is  the  erroneous  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party.  But  before  I  continue  my  answer,  let 
me  review  very,  very  briefly,  some  fact*  of 
political  history. 

In  1952,  I>wlght  Elsenhower,  as  the  stand- 
ard bearer  of  the  Republican  Party,  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Democratic  Party,  rejected  by  the 
American  people,  was  labeled  by  members  of 
the  Republican  Party,  with  names  of  vile 
derivation,  and  was  charged  by  the  Republi- 
cans with  lack  of  administration,  with  com- 
munistic leanings,  and  with  lack  of  policy 
including  the  lack  of  a  dynamic  foreign 
policy.  Four  years  have  elapsed  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  must  defend  its  administra- 
tion under  the  leaderahlp  of  President  Ei**n- 
hower. 

Thi*  1*  a  political  year  in  the  United 
State*.  I  realize  that  discussion  of  many 
problems  is  "touchy."  I  realixe  that  many 
want  issues  removed  from  political  di*cu*sion 
l«*t  w*  Americans  be  misunderstood  abroad. 
I  aak  you  why  is  it  that  the  Democrats  ar*  , 
requestsd  to  do  this?  Why  did  not  PreeldAit  ' 
■U*nhower  as  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
administration  admit  in  1953.  on  television. 


on  radio,  and  In  the  pre**  after  1  year  spent 
In  investigation  of  every  phas*  of  Democratio 
administration  that — 

1.  The  Democratic  Party  had  a  good  tor- 
elgn  policy  based  on  collective  security  which 
the  Republican  administration  would  at- 
tempt to  continue  but  with  a  New  Look? 

a.  That  they  would  not  abrogate  the  Yalta 
agreements  after  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  had  weeks  of  hearings? 

3„  That  the  huge  unexpended  balkitces 
with  which  they  were  saddled  were  worthy 
and  necessary  appropriations  for  worthy  ob- 
jectives; that  they  found  dire  need  for  these 
"overhang"  authorizations.  As  an  aside,  it 
is  only  natural  that  some  of  these  had  to  be 
revised  and  renegotiated.  Advances  in  sci- 
ence alone  demanded  this. 

4.  That  the  budget  was  dlfllcult  to  balance 
due  to  high  security  costs  of  long  lead  items 
against  Communist  aggression  and  tubver- 
sion.  The  Republicans  soft  pedal  the  fact 
that  they  have  increased  the  natiomil  debt 
annually. 

6.  That  they  found  little  waste  in  admin- 
istrative oost^f  >  the  Federal  Government? 
6.  Why  do  they  nq;^adnU^  when  they  are 
wrong?  Social  security  was  originally  con- 
demned as  socialistic.  Now,  it  is  not  social- 
istic since  the  Republicans  claim  it  Is  their 
program. 

We  Democrat*  ar*  willing  to  agree  on  cru- 
cial issues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Republi- 
cans distort  the  truth  concerning  Demo- 
cratic Party  policies  and  then  ask  us  to  re- 
move them  from  discussion.  I  want  a  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  issues  and  I  am  sure 
the  Democratic  candidate  will  give  it  to  lu. 
Thus  I  say  that  through  erroneous  leader- 
ship we  find  the  United  States  In  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  its  history.  We  en- 
tered the  year  1955  with  a  comparative  van- 
tage of  strength  which  existed  up  to  the  time 
President  Elsenhower  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  Oeneva  summit  meeting.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  never  negotiate 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin.  We  should 
have  hope,  but  we  should  warn  the  American 
people  and  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
against  false  optimism. 

The  Geneva  Conferences  (both  the  summit 
meeting  and  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meet- 
ing) were  failures.  They  were  more  than 
failures,  because  they  opened  wide  the  door 
for  the  unprecedented  success  of  Soviet  en- 
croachment. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee's  study  mission  to  Europe  I 
spent  a  months  overseas  last  fall,  and  I 
stopped  in  at  the  Oeneva  Conference.  I  was 
convinced  when  I  left  Geneva  that  nothing 
would  be  accomplished  at  the  meeting.  This 
was  conflrmed  by  the  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  European  government  leaders  which 
was  stated  in  my  study  mission  report : 

"While  all  of  the  foreign  officials  tullced  to 
were  sufficiently  restrained  as  to  avoid  direct 
statements  to  this  effect,  there  were  frequent 
implications  that  statements  of  United 
.  States  leaders  last  stmimer  had  been  too  op- 
tlnvlstie  and  that  the  opinion  of  their  own 
people  toward  Ru**la  tended  to  be  in- 
•  fluenced."     ^ 

A  .further  quotation  tfom  this  report 
tells  us: 

"Allied  unity,  the  ^TO  alliance,  and  the 
pacts  in  Europe  have  been  weakened  to  such 
a  degree  by  the  Geneva  atmosphere  that  bold, 
new,  dynamic  programs  m\ut  be  devised  on  a 
crash  basis  to  overcome  the  gains  made  by 
the  Soviet  during  thU  period.  The  U.  S.  S.  R., 
encouraged  by  the  acceptance  of  their  smiles, 
of  their  new  approach,  and  their  new  look, 
again  abrogated  the  trust  of  the  free  world, 
and  in  this  environment  established  a  foot- 
hold in  the  Middle  But  to  further  obstruct 
and  divide  the  free  world  by  igniting  histori- 
cal issues  which  were  at  the  stage  when  solu- 
tion was  in  sight.** 

The  position  of  the  West  has  deteriorated 
in  the  strategic  Middle  Bast.    The  adminis- 


tration must  adopt  and  follow  policies  for 
coping  with  the  increasingly  dangerou* 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  resurgent  Arab  nation- 
alism, and  Moscow's  intrusion  into  the  area. 
Unfortxmately,  the  truth  of  these  statements 
has  been  brought  home  to, all  of  us  in  th* 
developments  of  recent  weeks  and  more  re* 
cent  days. 

In  the  Far  East  we  do  not  find  peace. 
What  do  we  find?  What  is  the  status?  Hos- 
tilities in  Korea  ceased  In  July  1953  under 
an  armistice  agreement  between  the  U.  N. 
command  and  the  communistic  commander 
of  North  Korea  and  the  so-called  Chinese 
Peoples  Volunteers.  No  final  peace  settle- 
ment has  been  achieved,  and  the  country  "^ 
is  still  divided.  The  negotiators  returned. 
The  status  Is  a  stalemate. 

I  am  revealing  no  secret  when  I  tell  you 
that  during  this  period  there  had  been  a 
vast  buildup  of  Red  forces  and  war  poten- 
tial in  North  Korea  and  on  the  China  coast 
facing  Formosa  to  which  vre  have  committed 
United  States  defense.  We  find  tincertalnty  m 
over  defense  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.    We  flndy  -J  ■** 


continue  our  record  for  ^1  th*  people.  Let 
ufi  ask  the  communication  services  to  bring 
to  the  American  people  both  sides  of  all 
lasues. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  strong  personal 
appeal  to  you  Democratic  women  „to  do  all 
in  your  power  to  elect  a  DAnocratlc  President 
and  a  Democratic  Congress.  Tou  have  a 
stake  in  the  future  of  America  and.  beyond 
that,  in  the  future  of  the  free  worUL 
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that  during  the  so-called  truce,  little  Viet 
nam.  a  most  anti-Communist  country,  was 
psrtltioned  and  -11  million  people,  mostly 
Roman  Catholic,  were  placed  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.'  Had  it  not  b«en  for  the  quick 
action  of  a  few  members  of^the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  was  one. 
the  trhole  nation  would  have  been  swallowed 
into  the  Soviet  maelstrom. 

Threat  pf  Red  Chinese  aggression,  with 
strengthened,  reorganized  forces  in  Asia  ex- 
ists, and  subversion  ^  rampant.  Neutralism 
Is  spreading  in  the  areaoecAise  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  type  and  the  amount  of 
help  which  the  West  will  give.  I'hls  rise  in 
neutralism  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
spell  cast  by  the  Oeneva  atmosphere. 

This  breathing  spell  has  been  Just  the  right 
atmosphere  to  permit  the  spread  of  Conunu- 
nist  influence  and  to  strengthen  Its  program 
of  infiltration.  .  The  Communist  strength 
was  aided  when  the  Republican  administra- 
tion agreed  to  the  removal  and  to  changes 
in-  the  restrictions  on  exports  of  strategic 
materials  under  the  Mutual  Security  Control 
Act  (the  Battle  Act).  Thus.  Russia  has 
secured  materials  in  short  supply  which  in- 
creases her  war  potential.  In  his  press  con- 
ference on  March  7.  President.  Eisenhower 
defended  United  States  participation  in  a 
1954  agreement  that  resulted  in  this  broader 
East-West  trade  agreement. 

In  line  with  this  policy.  Secretary  .of  Agri- 
culture Benson,  in  an  exclusive  interview 
with  Marguerite  Hlggins.  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  on  January  a9,  1956,  stated 
he  wants  Congress  to  permit  the  sale  of  our 
agricultural  surpluses  to  Iron  Ctirtain  co\in- 
tries.  It  was  my  amendment  that  placed 
the  words  "friendly  nations'*  in  Public  Law 
480.  If  these  countries  need  our  surpluses, 
let  us  be  realistic.  Give  them  to  them  on 
the  condition  that  we  distribute  them. 

We  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  await 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's  for- 
eign-aid program.  It  is  up  to  him  to  recom- 
mend Its  size,  scope,  and  destination. 
^  We  now  hear  little  of  the  huge  unexpended 
balance  left  over  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. Now  that  it  has  Ijeen  expended,  we 
hear  we  will  have  at  least  a  $1  billion 
increased  recommendation. 

On  the"  homefront  many  important  proj- 
ects are  In  need  of  direction — civil  rights, 
housing,  educatloh.  health,  highway  con- 
struction, broadening  of  social  sectirity.  and 
farm  legislation.  Other  programs  need  vast 
revision — the  Reserve  program,  defense  plans, 
and  the  ever-present  treaty-power  question 
iMlng  chaUenged  along  with  the  ^Utus  of 
Forces  Agreement.  %. 

All  of  these  and  many  more  Conanas  must 
act  on  and  the  President  must  deomnd  legis- 
lation before  the  84th  Congress  adjourns. 

We  have  a  challenge  of  worldwide  Import 


HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or   MZW    YORK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVEB 

Tuesday,  March  27, 1^56 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jn  response 
to  my  request  for  information  as  to  the 
commitments  made  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  for  new  steam  electric 
generating  units,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  today  furnished  me  with  an 
astounding  report '.oi^  recent  actions  of 
the  TVA. 

This  report  discloses  the  utter  disre- 
gard the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
holds  for  thjB  Congress  of  jthe  United 
States. '  It  exposes  the  deliberate  with- 
holding from  the  Congress  by  TVA  of 
important  information  on  the  actions 
of  TVA  that  are  essential  to  the  Con- 
gress if  it  is  to  properly  perform  its 
duties. 

This  action  of  TVA  appears  to  be  a 
calculated  attempt  to  deceive  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House  at 
a  time  when  important  decisions  on  TVA 
appropriations  wei^  being  reviewed  by 
that  committee. 

On  March  1.  1956,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  witnesses  appeared  before 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Tes- 
timony was  given  with  respect  to  con- 
struction of  an  additional  steam  electric 
generating  unit  at  the  John  Sevier  plant, 
and  of  the  issuance  of  letters  of  intent 
for  acquisition  6f  major  equipment  for 
this  unit.  « 

It  was  also  testified  that  two  additional 
units  were  desired  for  the  Johnsonville 
plant  of  TVA.  The  budget  message  in- 
dicated that  the  financing  of  these  two 
units  was  expected  through  the  issuance 
of  revenue  bonds  under  measures  now 
being  considered  by  congressional  legis- 
lative committees.    * 

liie  Comptroller  General's  report  to 
me  shows  that  on  January  17,  1956,  the  . 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  authorized  letters  of  in- 
tent for  6  additional  generating  units 
which  with  the  John  Sevier  unit  would 
make  7  additional  units,  totaling  1.170.- 
000  kilowatts  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
of  $178  million  worth  of  units  without 
advising  the  Congress  and  asking  for  a 
review  and  approval  of  such  tremendous 
additions  to  the  TVA  system. 

The  1,170,000-kilowatt  capacity  of 
these  7  units  is  equal  to  more  than  half 
the  total  capacity  of  all  the  TVA  gener- 
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of  producing  15  percent  m  much  energy 
AS  the  TVA  Bysteni  produced  In  flecal 
]f«ar  IMS. 

*The  Comptroller  General's  report  to 
me  Ulustrmtes  vividly  that  current  laws, 
and  their  peculiar,  and  to  me.  erroneous 
Interpretation  by  TVA  counsel  and  TVA 
proponents,  do  not  give  effective  con- 
trol of  TVA  operationa.  * 

TVA  present  annual  gross  revenue  is 
nearly  $100  minion,  or  $40  million  more 
than  the  $150  million  Congress  was  told 
that  the  entire  TVA  development  would 
cost  when  the  TVA  Act  was  passed. 
Over  $100  million  of  this  gross  revenue 
Icomes  out  of  sales  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  therefore,  out  of 
the  tupayer's  pocket. 

Present  net  revenue  available  for 
plant  expansion  by  TVA  without  con- 
gressional approval.  If  we  are  to  accept 
TVA  interpretation  of  the  law.  amounts 
to  around  $100  million  annually  for  the 
next  a  years. 

In  view  of  this  utter  disregard  of  the 
Congress  by  TVA.  the  time  is  long  over- 
due to  review  and  revise  the  TVA  Act.  so 
that  there  is  no  question  9S  to  congres- 
sional control  of  its  activities. 

The  following  is  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  to  me : 

COMPTBOLLim  Okkceal 

or  THs  DurrsD  Statss. 
WashinfUm,  Mmrch  2i.  19S9. 
ISpn.  JoRM  Tabbi. 

4   Committee  on  Ajtjfopriations, 
House  o/  Representatives. 

DCAa  ICa.  Tabxs  :  Reference  la  miMle  to  your 
lettei*  of  March  21,  1956.  enclosing  a  copy 
of  th«  reports  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  connection  with  H.  R.  lOOM.  and 
directing  our  attention  to  the  language  con- 
cerning the  Tenne—e e  Valley  Authority  In 
both  the  majority  and  minority  reports. 
Tou  also  request  specific  Information  per- 
taining to  TVA**  commitments  of  funds  for 
power  projects  or  parts  of  projects,  the 
amounts  of  TVA's  revenues  In  recent  years. 
and  the  portion  of  such  reveniies  that  re- 
sulted from  the  sale  of  electricity  to  the 
United   States  Cjvemment. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  language  to 
which  you  directed  our  attention,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  record  of  the  TVA  hearings  held 
March  1.  1950.  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations.  Involves  the 
basic  quaaUons  of  whether  TVA  has  the 
statutory  authority  to  use  Its  power  revenues 
to  Install  additional  generating  units  at  ex- 
isting powerplar-ts  without  specific  and 
prior  approval  of  the  Congress.  The  part  of 
the  law  in  que^lon  Is  the  following  lan- 
guage contained  In  title  n  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporations  Appropriation  Act.  IMS: 

"Nona  of  the  power  revenues  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  shall  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  new  power-producing  proj- 
ects (except  for  replacement  purposes)  un- 
less and  until  approved  by  act  of  Congress" 
(61  Stat.  577). 

This  letter  is  not  addressed  to  the  ques- 
tion of  TVA's  statutory  authority,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  diacujislon 
and  disagreement,  except  to  recommend  that 
the  present  law  be  amended  to  clearly  state 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  its 
control  over  TVA's  capiui  expenditures  for 
power  facilities.  We  believe  such  legislation 
is  necessary  at  this  time  because,  In  our 
opinion.  (1)  the  present  law  is  not  clear  In 
thU  respect.  (2)  there  has  been  a  sub- 
a^tantial  change  in  the  nature  of  TVA's  capt- 
tai  expenditures  for  power  f acUlUes  between 
l»4a  and  1955.  and  (3)  the  present  Uw.  as 
currenUy  applied,  does  not  give  the  Con- 
gress ef^btlve  control  over  TVA's  expendl- 


turea  of  pubUe  funds  tat  poww  faeUlttas. 
It  la  our  view  that  the  Oongrtaa  can  moat 
affectively  control  •zpandlturaa  o<  this  char- 
acter through  approprlatlona:  however.  U 
the  Onngrsss  wishes  TVA  to  use  Its  powsr 
revenoa^  or  funds  obtained  from  othar 
■ouroaa.  to  oonatruet  or  acquire  power  facul- 
ties, it  should  require  TVA  to  obtain  speelflo 
and  prior  authorisation  from  the  Congress 
for  such  faculties. 

There  foUows  the  specific  Inf ormaUon  that 
you  requested,  aa  well  as  some  comments  on 
the  significant  change  in  the  nature  of 
TVA's  power  facllltle^between  liMS  and  19S&. 

1.  TVA's  budget  program  for  flacal  year 
1957  was  transmitted  to  the  B\ireau  of  the 
Budget  on  September  28.  195S,  and  provided 
for  the  use  of  TVA  corporate  Income  to  start 
the  Installation  of  5  addlUonal  generating 
units  at  3  existing  steam  plants.  These  gen- 
erating units  are: 

John  Sevier,  unit  4. 

JohnaonvUle.  units  7  and  8. 

OallaUn.  unlU  3  and  4. 

Prior  to  the  date  ckf  the  budget  transmittal. 
TVA  had  Issued  letters  of  Intent  covering  the 
acquisition  of  major  equipment  for  unit 
No.  4  at  the  John  Sevier  steam  plant. 
These  letters  of  intent  provide  ^or  cancella- 
tion only  upon  payment  of  stipulated  coats 
which  are  currently  accruing  against  TVA. 
On  September  23.  1955.  the  TV' A  Board  of 
Directors,  by  a  2  to  1  vote,  approved  the 
awarding  of  these  letters  of  intent  baaed  on 
the  advice  of  the  TVA  General  (Counsel  that 
such  action  was  authorized  by  Ltw. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  approve 
TVA's  use  of  corporate  funds  to  start  these 
5  units;  however,  the  Bweau  did  make  the 
following  provision  In  the  President's  budget, 
dated  January  16.  1056,  for  TVA  expansion: 

John  Sevier,  unit  4  (by  supplemental  ap^ 
proprlatlon  for  1956  and  by  Issuance  of  rev4 
enue  bonds  under  proposed  legislation).    / 

JohnsonvlIIe.  units  7  and  8  <  by  issuance 
of  revenue  t>onds  under  proposed  legisla- 
tion). 

On  January  17.  1056.  the  T^'A  Board  of 
Directors,  by  2  afllrmattve  votes  (1  director 
abstaining),  authorised  the  awarding  of 
letters  of  intent  covering  the  acquisition 
of  major  equipment  for  6  additional  generat- 
ing units — units  3  and  4  at  the  Gallatin 
steam  plant  and  units  7.  8,  9,  a.id  10  at  the 
JohnsonvlIIe  steam  plant. 

The  total  cost  of  the  equipment  covered 
by  the  letters  of  Intent  that  have  bean  au- 
thorised for  all  7  units  is  approximately 
130  million.  Other  pertinent  Information 
pertaining  to  these  seven  units  is  sum- 
marized. 
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In  effect,  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors  has 
authorized  the  initiation  of  a  Diajor  expan- 
sion program  which  wUl  add  1.170.000  kilo- 
watts of  installed  capacity  to  its  system  and 
wUl  cost  an  estimated  S178  mUlim.  The  ex- 
pansion program  has  not  been  reA'lewed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  and  further,  it  in- 
cludes 4  units  whirti  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

2.  As  noted  above  there  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  nature  of  TVA's  power 
faclllUes.  Prior  to  1948  TVA  was  essentially 
a  hydroelectric  power  system,  and  additional 
generating  units  were  of  the  slae  of  10.000 
kllowatu  to  70,000  kUowatU  each.  Since 
1948.  however.  TVA  has  added  7  large  modem 
steam  plants,  and  ctirrent  additional  gener- 
ating uniU  are  of  the  siae  of  from  112,600 
kUowatts  to  225,000  kllowatU  each.     The  fu- 


ture  addition  of  a  number  of  steam-electrto 
gaosratlng  units  of  this  slae,  or  laiger,  repre- 
sents a  substantial  ineresrss  In  gwneratlttg 
eapaolty.  At  June  00.  1046.  the  TVA  power 
system  was  IT  percent  staam^^lecU  le  and  83 
percent  hydroMectrte;  af%er  completion  of 
generating  mita  under  eonstmetlon  at  June 
SO.  1056,  the  TVA  power  system  will  be  63 
psreant  steam-electrle  and  37  percent  hydro- 
electric (these  percentages,  of  eotvse,  do  not 
Include  the  7  steam-electrle  units  dlscuaaed 
atmve). 

Further,  a  single  steam -electric  generating 
unit  today  Is  very  large  (the  OaUatln  units 
are  B5.000  kilowatts  each) .  A  slngle/team- 
electrle  generaUng  unit  of  S35.000  kilowatts  la 
larger  than  moat  preeent-day  hydroelectric 
power  plants  or  most  steam -electric  power 
plants  In  1948.  In  1048  the  TVA  system  had 
only  2  powerplanta  with  an  Installed  capac- 
ity as  large  as  935.000  kilowatts.  As  of  June 
SO.  1066.  excluding  I^A's  7  modem  steam 
ptanta.  the  TVA  system  consisted  of  44  4iy. 
droelectric  powerplanta  and  8  steam-electrle 
powerplanta:  howerer.  only  S  hydroelectric 
plants  and  1  staam-electrtc  plant  have  an 
Installed  capacity  of  over  235.000  kilowatts. 
The  average  Installed  capacity  of  the  44  hy- 
droalaetrle  plaau  la  80.000  kUowatta  and  of 
the  8  smaller  steam-electrle  planto  Is  55.000 
kllowatu.  It  U  significant  to  note  that 
technical  advancemaats  are  still  being  m^de 
rapidly  In  the  alae  oC  generators,  as  shown 
In  tha  March  16.  1956.  Issue  at  Public  imil- 
tlea  Fortnightly,  which  reporu: 

"mia  electric  uUlttlea  now  hav«  •  g«n«r- 
•tors  with  name  plate  ratings  oC  800.000 
kilowatts  or  over  on  order  Oonaolldated 
■dlaon  has  ordered  two  SSSOOO-kllowatt 
uniu  for  installation  In  1098-50.* 

At  June^.  1048.  the  TVA  system  had  aa 
Inatalled  capacity  of  1.567.402  kUowatto  and 
during  flacal  year  1048  average  groes  genera- 
tkm  was  65  percent  at  Installed  capacity. 
Tbe  7  addlUonal  uniU  Involving  the  letters 
of  Intent  dlacuaaad  above  have  an  tnsUlled 
capacity  of  1.170.000  kilowatts,  and.  being 
steam-electrle  units,  are  sometimee  espable 
of  an  average  srosa  generation  of  over  100 
percent  of  insUlled  capacity  <dur1ng  fiscal 
year  1065.  JohnsonvlIIe.  Shawnee,  and 
Widows  Creek  all  had  an  average  groae  gen- 
eration of  over  100  percent  of  Installed  ca- 
pacity). Therefore,  tbe  preeent  expanalon 
program  of  7  addlUonal  unite,  which  has 
not  been  reviewed  by  the  Congress.  Involves 
inatalled  capacity  equal  to  46  percent  of  the 
entire  TVA  system  at  June  SO.  1048. 

S.  It  Is  clear  that  the  language  of  the  1048 
Appropriations  Act  quoted  above  prohiblU 
TVA  from  building  a  new  steam-electrle 
plant  at  a  new  location  without  prior  eoo- 
ional  approval:  however.  It  should  ba 
that  TVA  has  the  potentiality  for 
expansion  at  some  of  lU  existing  steam 
planU.  The  largest  potentiality  U  probably 
at  lU  OalUtin  steam  plant  which  at  preeent 
Is  a  2-unlt  plant  with  an  installed  capacity 
of  450.000  kllowatu.  but  which  could  be 
expanded  to  a  10-unlt  plant.  The  following 
Information  pertaining  to  the  OallaUn  plant 
Is  contained  in  TVA's  annual  report  for  fis- 
cal year  1954  (page  16): 

*~rVA  gave  specUl  consideration  to  the  de- 
rtgn-  of  the  main  control  and  Instrument 
switchboard,  since  It  could  ultimately  be- 
conie  tbe  centraltced  control  board  for  a 
2  500.000-kllowHtt  station  (the  present  1.440.- 
000  Installed  capacity  planned  bt  Kli^ston 
makes  It  the  largest  sUtlon  in  the  world  at 
preeent)." 

4.  The  final  point  Is  a  disciisslon  of  the 
financial  slgnincance  of  TVA's  power  rev- 
enuee.  The  TVA  system  la  the  largest  single 
integrated  electrical  system  In  the  country. 
and  it  follows  that  iu  power  revenues  *rm 
substantial.  In  the  last  6  years,  during 
which  period  steam  generation  has  become 
an  important  factor,  there  haa  been  a  tre- 
mendous expanalon  In  TVA's  power  system — 

imarily  to  supply  the  power  needs  of  the 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission.    Tbe  following 
tabulation  summarizes  thU  growth: 


RyutFin 

osiwcity 
June  30 
(kw'«) 

Power  rerennts  flsnal  year 

Yasr 

Total 

£^d^     AUoth<r 

IMI 

IWW 

I«M 

1«M 

i»«i6..,.„. 

I.  mi.  000 170. 830.  am!  ts,  ia2.  ri2  mz  im.  rm 

S,hSO,»10:  «l,  004,  390    ».  230.  407    69.  773.  »*3 
^  102,  «M  104.  877.  WW    81.  H)!,.  1*22    73.  372,  247 
6, 07.*>,  6^i.^  133,  M7,  SOh    54.  3W,  4N0    78.  .S7«,  i» 
7,  MM),  VU  !(««,  162,  MM  1U2,  W>2,  BM;  hi,.  Mi,  130 

1                      1*                     1 

In  addiUon  to  the  rapid  grovrth  in  TVA's 
power  revenues,  as  shown  above,  TVA  esU- 
matee  that  IU  power  revenues  will  continue 
to  Increase  and  that  in  fiscal  year  1957  they 
will  be  •231.550.000. 

It  U  significant  to  note  the  Increase  In 
TVA  power  revenuee  that  has  resulted  from 
the  sale  of  electricity  to  Government  agen- 
cies (•8.163.812  In  1951  and  6102.962.859  In 
1956).  During  fiscal  year  1955  such  reve- 
nues represented  55  percent  of  TVA's  total 
power  revenues. 

Baaed  on  esUmated  figuree  In  TVA's  l^te- 
ment  of  source  and  dlspoeiUon  of  power  in- 
come appearing  in  TVA's  budget  program  for 
1957  submitted  to  the  Congress.  TVA's  net 
power  proceeds  for  fiscal  years  1956  iind  1957 
win  be  approximately  6100  million  ench  year. 
8u<^h  amounu  are  available  for  the  con- 
struction and  acquisition  of  power  aseeu  and 
for  the  repayment  of  the  ^vemmenfs  in- 
vestment In  the  power  program.  The  budget 
prograw  contemplates  that  TVA  will  repay 
to  the  Government  (59  million  In  1956  and 
675  million  in  1957  out  of  power  revenues; 
however,  it  should  be  realized  that  the  ac- 
tual amount  that  wfll  be  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  determined  by  the  TVA 
Board  of  Directors  and  vrill  b*  the  amount 
of  money  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  TVA 
board  will  not  be  needed  In  the  conduct  of 
the  TVA  power  operaUon.  As  of  June  30, 
1955.  TVA  was  several  years  ahead  of  the 
minimum-repayment  schedule  required  by 
the  law  and  was  1  year  ahead  of  an  average 
repayment  schedule  baaed  ton  a  40-year 
amortization   period.  ' 

A  copy  of  thU  letur  Is  bei^  senf  to  Gen. 
Herbert  D.  Vogel.  Chairman  Of  tiM  TVA 
Board  of  Dlrectora. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joacra  Campbcll, 
Compfroller  General  o/  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  WHUAMS  of  New 
Speaker,  may  I  take  ft  few  minutes  of  the 
time  of  the  House  to  say  publicly  what  I 
know  many  of  you  have  said  privately, 
and  that  is  to  acknowledge  the  remark- 
able aid  rendered  us  by  the  Leyislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  doing  this  in  part  because' 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  number  of  you 
may  not  realize  how  many  different  fa- 
cilities are  open  t(Mis  in  that  very  fine 
body. 

I  do  know  that  everyone  of  us  per- 
sonally or  through  our  staff  has  made 
some  use  of  the  Service  within  the  past 
year.    In  many  instances  this  has  only 


been  to  obtain  assistance  in  securing  in- 
formation or  material  to  answer  some 
GD^  of  the  innumerable  letters  which  we 
receive.  Even  this  service..,  humble 
though  it  is,  I  know  is  tremendously  ap- 
preciated by  our  hard-working  office 
staff  even  more  than  by  ourselves.  It  is 
important  for  all  of  us  and  for  our  con- 
stituents that  the  facilities  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  available  in  this  fashion 
to  assist  in  obtaining  information  of  im- 
portance to  them.  In  a  very  real  sense 
this  makes  our  library  also  the  library 
of  our  constituents. 

However,  it  is  not  particularly  of  this 
work  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  What  is 
far  more  important  to  me  is  that  we 
have  in  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
at  least  one  place  to  which  we  can  go  for 
research,  information,  or  a  report  on  any 
subject  of  public  interest  and  know  that 
the  agency  will  have  done  everything 
humanly  possible  to  make  its  reply  accu- 
rate and  unbiased. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Service 
has  grown  tremendously.  In  1930  it 
handled  only  a  little  over  2,000  inquiries 
in  the  entire  year.  The  latest  figure, 
that  for  1955,  is  56.666.  In  1940,  the 
number  during  the  year  was  slightly  over 
10.000.  and  in  1950  it  had  reacb^  41,602. 
The  Service  answers  such  questions 
without  reference  to  our  political  party 
or  point  of  view.  The  use  by  our  two 
parties  is  approximately  the  same  any- 
way you  meastire  it.  Since  1941,  the 
number  of  inquiries  handled  by  the  indi- 
vidual researcher  has  grown  from  157  to 
286.  This  shows  an  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  Service,  and  the  hard  work 
of  its  staff. 

Many  of  its  findings  have  been  re- 
markable. For  example,  it  was  the  Serv- 
ice which  discoverM  and  proved  that  the 
margin  by  which  the  economic  strength 
of  the  West  exceeded  that  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  has  been  increasing  rather, than 
narrowing  during  recent  years.  Inci- 
dentally this  study  was  published  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port about  a  year  ago. 

We  know  that  our  cqpunittees  have 
excellent  professional  staffs,  but  as  in- 
dividual Members  we  frequently  have 
no  place  to  turn  for  our  own  information 
and  research.  It  is  all  the  more  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  by  direction  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  treats 
inquiries  from  us  as  individual  Members 
on  a  par  with  those  which  it  receives 
from  the  committees.  I  believe  we  are 
the  only  national  legislative  body  in  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
.Japan,  that  has  any  such  facility  open 
ordinary  individual  legislator. 
The  start  of  a  similar  agency  in  Japan 
was  itself  the  direct  result  of  visits  of 
Japanese  legislators  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  their  study  there  of  what 
is  available  to  us.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  Japanese  that  they  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  had  a  better  chance  of 
being  free  from  the  domination  of  their 
bureaucracy  with  such  an  independent 
factfinding  source  at  their  disposal.  Al- 
ready representative^  from  fit.  least  15 
other  nations  ^bave  Vbited  our  L^isla- 
tive  Reference  Service  to  examine  its 
feasibility  in  their  own  government. 


I  would  like  to  close  by  inserting  into 
the  Rgcoso,  under  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  the  list  of  services  which 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  is  in 
a  position  to  rendA*.  This  list  was  fur- 
nished me',  a^  my  request,  by  the  Service 
and  I  am  inserting  it  <here  with  the 
thought  that  it  might  be  useful  to  many 
of  you  to  have  such  a  list  available. 
Surely  hei'e  is  one  agency  that  ^eserveg 
all  the  support  we  can  give  it.  ' 
SntvicES  pummsBKD  to  Mckbkks  or  Concebbs 

AKD  COMMrrTEXS  BT  THE  LEGISUiTIVZ  RETtB- 
ENCE  SEKVICX 

''  (Note. — Members  should.  In  making  a  re- 
quest, indicate  the  form  in  which  the  reply 
Is  desired — e.  g..  written  report,  preliminary 
speech  draft,  oral  discussion,  telephone  mcib- 
sage,  a  selection  of  books,  or  other  marked 
material.  Where  the  deadline  and  other  cir- 
cumstances permit,  the  reply  wlU  be  In  the 
form  requested.) 

•      X.  KESEAECH  AND  nVFOaXATIOW 

1.  Thorough  analysis  of  a  problem  facing 
Congress,  typically  including  background 
history,  the  various  proposals  for  solution 
with  indications  of  supporters  and'  oppo- 
nenU,  the  argumenU  pro  and  con,  factual 
Iziformation  on  ley  polnU  In  controversy. 
<r  2.  ReporU  limited  to  any  deilred  aspect 
of  a  problem,  as  e.  g.,  the  pros  and  cons,  a 
survey  of  press  or  expert  opinion,  history  of 
action  in  other  countries,  etc. 

3.  Legal  reporU.  such  as  surveys  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  legislation  on  a  subject,  legU- 
lative  history  of  a  given  measure.  argumenU 
on  the  constitutionality  of  a  bill,  analysis 
of  court  decisions,  etc.:  the  law  In  foreign 
countries  on  a  given  subject. 

4.  Evaluations  of  reporU  or  documents 
or  recommendations  (»lginatlng  In  Govern- 
ment agencies  or  outside  organizations. 
(Recommendations  are  avoided,  but  poinU 
In  question  are  noted,  together  with  Indi- 
cations of  the  vievra  of  eifperU.  etc.)      * 

5.  Locating  specific  information :  Searches 
of  newspapers,  congressional  records,  or  other 
dociunenU.  identification  of  quotatlbns,  bi- 
ographies, Identification  and  description  of 
organizations,  citations  to  Federal  or  State 
law,  ^rollcall  votes,  or  the  voting  record  of 
an  individual  Member  ( this  last'  will  be  done  * 
only  for  the  Member  concerned,  or  with  hU 
permission).  » 


n.  statdcents  tou  xtse  bt 
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On  particular  request  of  a  Member,  state- 
menU  vrlll  be  prepared  for  specific  use  in 
connection  with  remarks  on  the  floor  or 
elsewhere,  releases  of  a  historical  or  com- 
memorative nattu'e,  etc.  These  may  be  ia 
the  form  of  general  or  detailed  outlines,  qr 
suggested  drafU.  In  any  case.  Instructions 
should  be  as  detailed  as  possible  to  insiire 
a  report  to  meet  the  Member's  exact  needs. 
Any  statement  concerning  political  issues 
will  avoid  partisan  comment,  although  one 
side  only  of  a  particular  question  may  be 
developed,  if  this  is  the  Member's  wish. 

Zn.  MISCEIXANBOOS  SEBVICES 

1.  Consultation  on  any  subject  within 
the  special  competence  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service'  staff  experts,  at  either  a 
Member's  office  or  the  Ii!br&ry. 

2.  Assistance  In  org^mizing  hearings;  sug- 
gestions asW>  witnesses,  order  of  business^ 
subJecU  to  DC  explored. 

3.  Congressional  reading  room:  Members, 
tl^elr  staff  aiu  families  have  use  of  this  room. 
A  desk  may  DaNWserved.  If  desired;  staff  as- 
sistance is  available.  A  browsing  collection 
is  maintained  of  current  books,  from  whleh^ 
Members  may  also  borrow.  CiUTent  period- 
icals for\eading  on  the  premises  are  avail- 
able. Hours:  Monday -Friday,  9  a.  m.  to  10 
p.  m.;  Saturdays,  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.;  Sundays, 
a  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
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C  TnauOaMon*  for  oIBcIilI  use:    From  th« 
mora  frequently  met  foreign  languacee. 
•   ft.  Pbotoetatlng: 

».  For  oOcIaI  uee.  photooopylng  la  eTmll- 
•bla  without  oberge — within  certain  necea- 
■ary  financial  llmitationa. 

b.  Ftor  unofBcial  use.  or  for  work  beyond  the 
Uxniuaona  noted,  photocopying  U  cuppUed 
at  stated  rateaj 

e.  Charts.  gri4>hs.  and  maps:  Consultation 
and/or  preparation  according  to  specifica- 
tions in  various  media. 

7.  ixtdezlng  of  committee  hearings  or  other 
documents.  Extensive  indexing  projects  can 
be  undertaken  only  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

8.  Prociu'ement  of  Information  from  other 
'  Oo^emment  agencies  when  Members  of  Con- 
gress prefer  not  to  make  direct  contact. 

9.  Bibliographiea. 

IT.  aaavicss  >oa  combtuusmis  oc  sxapoNss  to 
omcAi.  MAn. 

(MbTB. — ^Extensive  research  or  translations 
cannot  be  undertaken  for  constltuentsi.  It  Is 
also  helpful  if  the  original  letter  accompanies 
the  ofllce  request.  It  will  be  returned  with 
the  reply.) 

1.  Miscellaneous  information  is  supplied, 
eqMClally  when  constltutents  do  not  have 
local  facilities  for  research  or  have  exhausted 


a.  Material  on  various  subjects  can  fre- 
quently be  supplied  from  a  small  stock  of 
surpliis  bulletins,  reprints,  clippings,  etc. 

S.  Selected  references  on  particular 
subjects. 

V.  oncnuL  hots 

Services  are  rendered  on  request  only  and 
usually  In  order  of  receipt  of  the  inquiry, 
especially  when  Congress  la  in  session  the 
workload  Is  frequently  such  In  particular 
fields  that  prompt  service  Is  difficult.  If  not 
Impossible,  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 


Max  Abclouui  Hoaored  by  PUlipiMiic 
Reimblk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  19S6 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. March  4,  1956,  there  was  presented 
to  Max  Abelman,  of  Brooklyn,  a  special 
diploma  of  honor  from  Dr.  M.  V.  De  Los 
Santos,  president  of  the  University  of 
Manila.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
His  Excellency.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo. 
Philippine  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  held  in  the  Nurses  Resi- 
dence Hall  of  the  Jewish  Hospital,  of 
Brooklyn.  Surrogate  Maximilian  Moss, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  hospital,  presided.  Following  are  the 
addresses  made  on  this  occasion: 

Chairman  Moss.  His  Excellency  the  Am- 
bassador General  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Ambassador  Fellxberto  Serrano, 
'other  guests  of  great  distinction.  Chaplain 
Goldberg,  doctors,  nurses,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: American  hospitals  are  playing  a  very 
vital  role  in  creating  better  understanding 
and  good  will  between  foreign  governments 
and  the  United  States  through  their  Intern 
and  resident  medical  training  programs. 

Thousands  of  doctors  of  foreign  lands, 
greduates  of  recognized  medical  schools,  are 
trained  each  year  in  this  country.  When 
they  return  to  their  countries  upon  comple- 
tion of  their  wc»k  here,  they  lerve  as  am- 
bassadors of  good  wlU.    JUst  as  Max  Abel- 


man  serves  as  an  ambassador  of  good  win  for 
Brooklyn.  They  not  only  bring  with  them 
the  latest  American  medical  techniques,  but 
also  our  atutude  of  friendship  and  demo- 
cratic tradltlona.  The  combination  Is  in- 
valuable for  .America  and  the  world. 

The  Jewish  Hospital  has  trained  more 
than  SO  Philippine  interns  and  residents 
since  1942  and  wUl  continue  in  close  coop- 
eration with  that  nation's  great  government. 

I  ahould  like  to  read  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Philippines: 

MSLSCAWAWe. 

Manila.  February  21.  195$. 
Mr.  Max  Abebman. 
Brooklyn.  S.  T. 
Dkax  Ma.  ABZLMAit:  It  has  gratified  me  to 
learn  that  you  will  be  the  recipient  of  a 
Special  Diplomat  of  Honor  to  be  conferred 
upon  you  by  the  University  of  Manila  for 
your  humanltarUn  actlvlUee.  I  still  re- 
n^ember  the  excerpts  from  the  Issues  of  the 
CoNGBXsatoNAi.  RxcoBo  dated  January  II, 
and  13,  1955.  wherein  your  charitable  and 
civic  activities  were  commended  by  Repre- 
sentatives FaANCKs  P.  Bolton  and  BDanre 
J.  KsoGH  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
Surely  the  conferment  of  this  latest  award 
on  your  good  self  is  a  fitting  reeognitlon  at 
your  devoted  work. 

Please  accept  my  sincerest  congrstulatlons 
and  beet  wishes. 

Cordially  yours. 

Ramom  Magsatsat. 
Fresidfnt  of  the  PhilippineM. 

Chairman  Moss  (continuing).  President 
Magsaysay  refers  to  one  of  our  Brooklyn 
Congressmen,  who  Is  sitting  In  the  front  row 
here  todsy.  He  flew  In  from  Washington 
purposely  to  meet  General  Romulo  and  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Max  Abelman. 

Gene,  I  couldnt  present  you  any  better 
than  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Piealdent  at 
the  Philippines  mentioning  you.  Congress- 
man KXOCH. 

Congressman  Kxoch.  Tour  Honor.  Judge 
Moss.  Tour  Excellencies.  Dr.  Goldberg,  our 
very  distinguished  and  genial  friend.  Max 
Abelman.  and  ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  had 
expected  that  I  would  Just  be  one  at  thoee 
like  you  sitting  here  quieUy,  but  sincerely 
showing  our  deep  and  abiding  respect  to  a 
great  Brooklynlte  and  a  great  American:  but. 
being  a  Member  of  Congress,  you  know, 
prompts  one  always  to  be  ready  to  talk,  ae- 
peclally  on  as  pleasurable  an  occaalon  as 
this,  for  It  affords  me  sn  opportunity  in 
Brooklyn  to  greet  His  Excellency.  General 
Romulo.  with  whom  I  recall  having  served 
whHe  he  was  his  country's  representative  in 
the  United  States  Congress — and  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  telling  secreu  when  I  teU  you  that 
"once  a  member,  always  a  member."  We 
have  followed  him  with  great  pride  and 
great  Interest  In  the  tremendous  work  that 
he  has  done  snd  Is  doing  in  the  cause  gf 
freedom  and  democracy. 

I  alco  welcome  the  opportunity  to  pay  my 
respects,  too,  to  his  country's  repreeenUtlve 
In  the  United  Nations  and  to  welcome  him 
to  Brooklyir.  I  wish  to  compliment  them  on 
the  selection  of  the  honor  today  and  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Brook- 
l]m's  ambassador  of  good  will  at  large,  who 
I  know,  has  always  been  Interested  in  ad- 
vancing and  promoting  the  common  and 
beneficial  Interest  of  these  two  great  coun- 
tries. I  therefore  Join  with  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  extending  to  Max  Abelman  our  very 
sincere  congratulations.  With  them  go  our 
prayers  and  hopes  that  he  will  be  spared  to 
serve  with  us  for  many,  many  years  to  come 
In  the  great  and  good  and  elevating  work  that 
he  haa  dedicated  himself  to. 

It  Is  Indeed,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
pleasure  that  I  shall  long  remember  that  I 
should  have  been  prlvOeged  to  be  with  yoa 
today  and.  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf 
of  the  congressional  delegation  from  the 
great  country  of  Brooklyn  (laughter I  to  ex- 


tend our  best  wishes  to  the  great  sister 
republic  of  the  Philippines  and  to  the  great 
American  who  has  brought  these  two  coun- 
trlee  even  closer  together.  Max  Abelman. 

Chairman  Mnea  Dr.  Ferreol  mentioned 
Dr.  Cotui  and  I  should  like  very  much  if  he 
would  say  a  word.     Dr.  Cotui  I 

Dr.  Cotui.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Abelman. 
Ambassador  Romulo.  Ambassador  Serrano, 
distinguished  guests:  I  have  been  assigned 
a  Job  by  the  Chairman,  and  it  may  sound 
ridiculous  in  the  face  of  all  the  sublime 
things  we  have  heard,  and  that  l^to  propoee 
that  we  change  the  name  of  this  hospital 
to  the  PhUtpplne  Hospital  of  Brooklyn. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Clialrman  Moee.  We  Amerlcaita  should 
take  a  lesson  from  Dr.  Cotui.  He  can  say 
some  very  powerful  things  in  one  sentence. 

There  are  several  letters  that  I  know  you 
would  want  me  to  tell  you  of  after  you  hear 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  wrote  them. 
There  Is  a  letter  from  Harry  8.  Truman. 
There  la  a  letter  from  Henry  A.  Wallace. 
There  Is  a  very  long  letter  and  a  very  in- 
timate one.  speaking  of  many  activities  to- 
gether In  Middlesex  Medical  College  and 
otherwise,  from  Abe  Stark.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Governor  Dewey.  There  Is  a  letter 
from  Mayor  Wagner.  And  there  Is  a  letter 
from  Jim  Farley  which  refers  to  Mas  as 
"nature's   noblemsn." 

I  am  shortening  the  session  by  not  reading 
the  letters. 

There  U  the  last  letter  In  thU  portfolio 
from  "Ed  Silver,  our  district  sttorney.  and  I 
think  he  actually  speaks  the  same  senti- 
ments of  all  the  letters  when  he  says  the 
following:  "It  Is  most  fitting  that  a  man  who 
has  spent  so  many  years  as  you  have" — 
meaning  Max — "on  behalf  of  hiunanity 
should  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  another 
great  humanitarian.  General  Romulo. 

"If  all  the  people  you  have  helped  oould 
attend  the  function,  you  would  have  to  hire 
Madtion  Square  Garden  and  It  would  be 
crowded  at  that.** 

We  have  many  distinguished  personagea 
here  today  and  otar  time  is  very  limited.  The 
general  must  leave  for  Washington,  and  we 
must,  of   necessity,  limit  the  speeches,  but 

1  am  sure  we  aU  want  to  hear  from  His 
Excellency  Ambassador  Felixtwrto  Serrano. 
permanent  delegate  to  the  United  Natlona 
from  the  Philippines.    Ambaasador  Serrano. 

Ambassador  SaaaAKO.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Abelman.  my  belovetf  General  Romulo.  and 
my  American  friends,  when  Mr.  Abelman 
called  me  up  by  telephone  at  my  office  about 

2  weeks  ago.  asking  me  if  I  could  be  present 
on  this  occasion,  I  an.^wered  him  without 
hesitation  "Tee.**  because  I  had  scqulred 
previous  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  General 
Romulo  had  been  selected  to  confer  upon 
him  this  award,  and  so  I  said  to  myself 
there  could  be  no  occasion  more  pleasurable 
than  that  In  whlcn  one  of  the  few  greatest 
friends  of  the  Philippines  snd  the  Flliplnoe 
shall  be  honored  through  one  of  the  few 
greatest  friends  of  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines. I  am  referring  to  Max  Abelman.  The 
award  to  Mr  Abelman,  in  my  opinion,  has' 
a  dual  significance.  It  Is  a  recognition  of 
hia  continuing  dedication  to  humanity:  and, 
on  the  other  hand.  It  has  the  larger  algnifl- 
cance  of  being  a  symbol  of  the  friendship 
between  your  people  and  mine.    , 

For  48  years  we  have  forged  theee  rela- 
tlonahlpa:  and.  even  if  our  political  ties  have 
been  severed,  we  remain,  as  we  were  before, 
friends  of  yours  in  peaceful  collaboration 
and  perhaps,  shall  I  say,  in  a  noble  com- 
radeship. 

Few  thlnga  ever  laat  In  thla  world.  It  la 
my  hope  and  my  prayer  that  the  services  at 
Mr.  Abelman  and  the  recognition  accorded 
to  those  services  by  my  country  and  by  one 
of  the  greatest  institutions  in  my  country, 
and  what  la  more  important,  the  bonds  at 
friendahip  between  your  country  and  mlns^ 
ahaU  never  be  forgotten  and  will  last  as  long 
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as  the  world  shall  be  W  place  where  we  want 
to  live  in  peace  and  happiness. 

Chairman  Moaa.  Thank  you,  Ambassador 
Serrano. 

We  are  fortunate  tn  having  with  us  the 
Senior  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  Is  here  In  a  dual  capacity.  He  is  a  warm 
friend  of  General  Romulo's  of  many  yeara' 
standing.  He  Is  a  warm  friend  of  Max  Abel- 
man's  of  many  years'  standing. 

And  with  that.  Chaplain  Goldberg,  would 
you  honor  us  with  your  remarks,  sir? 

Rabbi  Joshua  GoLosxao'.  Your  Max's  Your 
Excellencies.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  These 
two  are  also  titles — "Your  Max's" — because 
Maximilian  Moss,  as  you  know.  Is  one  of  our 
ouutanding  Jewish  leaders  and  an  outstand- 
ing Jurist,  and  Max  Abelman  is  entitled  to 
every  possible  honor  as  far  aa  I  am  con- 
cerned for  a  very  personal  reason. 

When  I  came  back,  having  served  in 
World  War  I  and  hardly  speaking  English, 
upon  returning  to  the  United  States  of 
America  I  was  teaching  Hebrew  at  the  time 
in  a  religious  school,  and  it  occurred  to  some 
people  to  recommend  me  to  Max  Abelman, 
vkho  was  at  that  time  the  executive  director 
•  of  the  Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, as  a  possible  candidate  for  assistant 
executive  and  in  his  wisdom  he  decided  that 
I  would  not  do,  so  for  that  alone  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  diploma  of  honor  for  whatever  I 
have  become  across  the  years.  Across  those 
same  years  I  hsve  ever  wstched  the  ever- 
growing Influence  of  good  will  which  came 
from  his  personality  and  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  here  this  afternoon  to  witness  the  con- 
ferring of  thU  sward. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  more  word,  and  • 
that  is  to  General  Romulo  in  the  preaence 
of  tiie  permanent  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tlona from  the  PhUipplnes.  It  U  something 
to  remember.  It  was  before  the  police  ac- 
tion in  Korea,  before  other  people  awoke  to 
the  poeaibility  of  the  Invasion  of  Communist 
Ideology  Into  the  major  portion  of  Asia.  I 
recall  him  speaking  bluntly,  articulately  and 
to  the  i>olnt  on  the  necessity  for  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  understand  that  the 
danger  is  not  only  European  but  the  possi- 
bility U  that  it  may  veer  altogether  and  In 
a  cataclysmic  way  with  all  lU  force  deacend 
upon  Aala. 

In  thoee  days  his  voice  was  a  voice  in  the/ 
wilderness.     Alas   snd   alack,   the   vUlon   of* 


the  sutesmen  at  that  time  waa  blurred  by 
other  InteresU  and  right  now  we  are  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  our  blindness  and  the  folly 
of  our  thinking  in  those  days. 

He  Is  a  man  who  Is  a  true  statesman,  who 
sees  things  ahead  and  does  not  have  the 
perspicacity  of  looking  behlAd  him. 

HU  smiling  face  breaks  through  all  the 
strains  and  stresses  of  the  present  revolu- 
tionary forcee  that  operate  In  Asia.  Asia 
Is  of  the  future.  The  teeming  masses  of 
mankind  In  AsK»r«  looking  for  self-expres- 
sion snd  for  the  place  In  the  sun  to  which 
they  hsve  always  been  fully  entitled.  From 
there  came  wUdom.  and  wisdom  and  great 
Ideas  will  yet  flourish  and  come  from  that 
port  of  the  world,  but  they  can  only  flourish 
and  wisdom  can  onlj  .be  brought  about  and 
widen  lU  horizon  if  it  groVs  in  a  climate  of 
freedom  and  liberty,  and  to  this  General 
Romulo  has  dedlcsted  his  smiling  face  and 
his  stout  heart.  He  has  become  almost  an 
organic  part  of  America,  and,  what  is  more, 
an  organic  part  as  a  world  statesmsn  in  the 
field  of  Ihe  search  and  the  thirst  for  liberty. 

Finally.  It  Is  pleasant  to  see  this  thing 
happening  In  a  hospital.  This  Is  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  mankind.  Pain  and 
suffering  make  us  all  brothers  under  the  skin 
regardless  of  the  wisdom  that  may  come 
from  Mississippi  or  other  placea,  wherever 
they  might  be.  This  is  the  place  in  which 
there  Is  unity  of  that  greater  force  in  which 
the  brotherhood  of  man  Is  truly  expressed 
through  the  love  of  men  by  reaching  God. 
It  is  beautiful  and  it  is  good  that  It  happens 
here.    My  oongratulationa  and  thanka. 


Chairman  Moss.  Mr.  Isidor  Leviton,  pres- 
ident of  the  hosnital,  wishes  me  to  present 
personally  greetings  and  the  expression  of 
his  warm  admiration  and  affection  for  Gen- 
eral Romulo  and  his  deep  appreciation  to 
Max  Abelman  for  his  long  record  of  com- 
munal achievements. 

Mr.  Leviton  also  wants  to  submit  his  re- 
grets to  the  general  in  not  having  been  able 
to  be  present  today  as  he  was  unable  to 
return  in  time  from  out  of  the  State,  and 
on  that  note,  with  this  message  frqm  the 
president  of  the  hospital,  we  now  move  to 
the  occasion  that  really  brought  all  of  us 
here  today. 

We  are  greatly  honored  to  have  present  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  from. the  PhUipplnes.  General  Carlos 
P.  Romulo.  who  in  - 1949  was  the  fourth 
President  of  .  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  He  has  been  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Philippines  and  chairman  of  the  Philip- 
pine delegation  to  practically  every  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

About  10  days  ago  he  was  honored  In  Mi- 
ami when  he  received  the  World  Brother- 
hood Pioneer  medallion  for  distinguished 
world  statesmanship. 

As  recently'  as  a  few  days  ago,  he  again 
was  honored  by  Robblns  College  in  Florida, 
receiving  the  medal  of  distinction  for  his 
work  for  world  peace. 

In  1946  General  Romulo  received  from  the 
-same  college  an  honorary  degree. 

Today  we  are  privileged  and  honored  to 
have  General  Romulo  with  us.  He  is  here 
by  request  of  Dr.  Mariana  De  Eos  Santos, 
president  of  the  University  of  ManUa,  and  the 
university's  board  of  trustees,  so  that  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  might  present 
the  "Special  Diploma  of  Honor"  to  our  dear 
friend  Max  Abelman  in  recognition  of  his 
hum'knltarlan  activities. 

I  therefore  have  the  great  privilege,  great 
pleasure  and  honor  now  to  present  to  you 
Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo. 

Ambassador  Romulo.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
good  friend  and  worthy  colleague.  Ambas- 
sador Serrano:  my  good  friend  Max:  ladles 
and  gentlemen  and  friends :  I  thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  your  very  generous  words  of 
introduction.'  I  thank  my  longstanding 
friend  there  (Indicating  Rabbi  Goldberg (  for 
his  quite  fulsome  praise — undeserved — which 
reminds  me  of  an  incident  in  1950  when  I 
happened  to  be  In  PeorU,  111.  I  was  In  a 
hotel  lobby  trying  to  buy  a  newspaper  when 
I  observed  that  a  man  was  watching  me  very 
closely.  Finally,  overcome  by  his  curiosity, 
he  approached  me  and  he  said,  "You  are 
General  Romulo.  arent  you?" 

I  said,  "Yes;  I  am." 

He  said,  "You  are  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Phlhpplnes?" 

I  said.  "Yes;  I  am." 

"You  are  president  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly?" 

I  feald,  "Yes:  I  am." 

"You  were  aide-de-camp  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur?" 

I  said,  "Yes;  I  was." 

He  scratched  his  head,  looked  at  me  from 
head  to  foot — and  that  dldnt  take  much 
time  (laughter) — and  then  he  said,  "I'U 
be  .  doggoned-.'*     [  Laughter. ) 

So  whenever  I  listen  to  good  friends  like 
the  chairman  here  and  the  chaplaiUi  and  I 
want  to  be  deflated,  I  recaU  that  incident. 
(Laughter.) 

At  lunch  today  I  told  them  the  story  of 
the  widow  who  was  in  a  seance  and  she 
asked  for  the  spirit  of  her  departed  husband 
and  the  one  in  charge  of  the  aeance  said, 
"WeU,  Mrs.  Smith,  your  huitband  is  here 
now." 

So  she  said,  "Harry,  are  you  there?" 

Harry  answered,  "Yes,  darling.    I  am  here." 

J  you  happy  there.  Harry?"  she  asked, 
he  answered,  "Very  happy,  darling." 
n  she  asked,  "Tell  me.  happier  tban 
you  were  with  me?" 


And  he  answered,  "Much  hairier,  I  mxist 
confess,  darling." 

So  she  said,  "Then."  ahe  said,  "heaven 
must  be  a  wonderful  thing." 

And  Harry  answered,  "I  aint  there." 

I  also  told  them  at  lunch  tills  noon  that 
when  I  was  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  aeveral 
months  ago,  I  found  myself  in  a  hotel.'^and 
naturaUy  they  have  a  Bible,  a  Gideons'  Bible, 
in  all  those  rooms.  I  usually  relax  by  read- 
ing the  Bible,  so  I  opened  the  Bible  and  I 
happened  to  open  at  Psalm  XXIV,  and  at 
the  end  of  Psalm  XXTV  it  said,  "If  you  are 
still  lonely,  turn  to  Psalm  CXX.  «And  at  the 
end  of  Psalm  CXX  there  was  a  note:  "If  you 
are  still  lonely,  call  Mabel." 

I  must  confess  at  the  end  of  reading  Paalm 
CXX  I  was  no  longer  lonely  and  so — ^for  the 
purposes  of  Mrs.  Romulo,  who  is  here, today — 
I  did  not  call  Mabel. 

I  am  very  happy  indeed  to  be  with  you 
this  afternoon.  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  this 
hospital.  This  Is,  I  think,  the  third  time 
that  I  speak  from  this  rostrum  here.  Away 
back  In  1949  I  came,  as  president  of  the 
United  Nations.  Then  In  1950  I  signed  my 
name  on  a  wall  here,  in  one  of  the  wards  in  . 
this  hospital » 

Mr.  Abelican.  The  children's  ward. 

Ambassador  Romulo  (continuing).  The 
children's  ward;  yes.  And  then  it  was 
away  back  in  1948  and  1949  when  Max  Abel- 
man and  I  met  each  other  for  the  first  time 
and  we  discussed  how  we  could  convince  the 
trustees  of  this  hoepital  to  allow  Filipino 
doctors  to  come  here  as  internes  and  Max 
Abelnum  Introduced  me  to  the  triistees  of 
this  hospital,  and  that  has  been  a  friend- 
ahip tliat  I  have  cherished  -all  these  years. 
That  Max  Abelman  should  be  the  recipient 
of  this  particular  distinction  by  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  In  the  Philippines  Is  but  a 
pale  token  of  the  gratitude  that  my  people 
feel  toward  this  humble  man — sometimes  a 
persistent  cuss  when  he  wants  to  accomplish 
something — but  really  in  his  modesty  and 
his  humility  he  is  a  credit  not  only  to  this 
forfclgn  country  known  as  Brooklyn,  but  to 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

And  Indeed,  how  apropoa  that  in  a  ooim- 
try  like  the  Philippines  one  of  its  institu- 
tions eif  learning  should  think  of  expressing 
Its  gratitude  to  a  private  citizen  such  as 
Max  Abelman  for  his  efforts  In  our  behalf. 
Generally  it  is  the  high  ofacials  of  a  govern- 
ment who  are  given  recognition.  Generally 
It  is  the  men  In  the  high  places  who  are  rec- 
ognized, but  in  my  country  we  take  a  special 
pleasure  in  recognizing  those  who  have 
served  us  in  any  capacity,  in  whatever  sphere 
and  no  matter  how  humble. 

Max  Abelman  has  rendered  service  not' 
only  to  the  Philippines  but  also  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  Brookljm  you  may  take 
him  as  an  ordinary  citizen,  an  average  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Harry — "A  prophet  Is  not  witliout 
honor,  save  in  his  own  country" — In  his  own 
section  we  take  him  for  granted.  It  is  Max — 
it  is  Tom.  It's  Dick,  it's  Harry — but  it  U  the 
average  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  who  represent 
your  country  in  the  eyes  of  those  abfoad, 
and  you  are  Judged — and  I  am  referring  to 
the  American  people — by  the  deportment  and 
the  conduct  of  tthe  average  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry.  And  0^  these  days  when  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  llfe-and-death  global  struggle  the 
implications  of  which  and  the  significance 
of 'Which  are  far-reaching,  a  global  struggle 
the  like  of  which  mankind  has  not  seen  in 
reccHXled  history,  it  is  important  that  tha 
average  American  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
BhotUd  be  appreciated  abroad,  as  this  token 
that  I  wUl  soon  present  to  Max  Abelman 
shows  that  Max  Abelman's  efforts  are  ap- 
preciated in  the  far-away  Philippines. 

I  am  glad  that  the  chaplain  here  spoke 
of  Asia,  how  important  Asia  is  to  you,  to 
your  national  security,  to  the  safety  of  your 
lives.  I  remember  it  was  in  Harvard  Uni- 
varsity  that  the  chaplain  was  referring  to. 
when  I  was  given  kn  honorary  degree  there 
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In  Jua*  lOSO.  and  I  then  lald  that  X  waa 
afraid  the  cold  war  waa  about  to  explode  Into 
a  ehofftlng  war  and  that  shooting  war  w«a 
to  take  place  in  Asia,  and  I  added,  "poaalbly 
Korea."  And  1  week  Uter  the  North 
Koreana  attacked  South  Korea. 

And  It  la  because  I  had  watched  the  trend 
of  eventa  very  cloeely  In  Aala  and  I  knew 
what  was  coming,  aa  I  am  watching — and 
It  la  la  the  nature  of  our  duty  to  watch — 
what  6  happenlpc  In  the  world  today. 

That  lias  Abelman  should  have  taken  thla 
Interest  In  Plllplnoa  la  a  Tery  encouraging 
algn  of  the  times  In  the  United  States,  bi- 
caose  U  you  Tlsuallze  your  geography,  your 
American  perimeter  of  defense  Ilea  front  the 
Aleutiana  away  up  north,  throxigh  Japan. 
Korea.  Okinawa.  Formosa.  Guam  and  the 
Philippines,  and  that  Pacific  chain  of  defense 
can  only  be  A  strong  as  Its  weakest  link, 
and  If  any  of  the  Unka  In  that  chain  falla 
under  eommxinlam.  your  national  aecurlty 
In  Brooklyn  la  seriously  threatened,  becauae, 
don't  forget,  the  Pacific  Ocean  no  longer 
affords  to  you  the  protection  that  It  gave 
you  10  yeara  ago. 

The  Pacific^  Ocean  haa  been  annihilated 
by  modem  technology,  ao  that  while  you 
may  think  that  in  terms  of  mileage  that 
Pacific  chain  of  defense  Is  10.000  miles  away 
from  Brooklyn.  In  terms  of  guided  missiles. 
In  terms  of  supersonic  planes.  In  terms  of 
snorkel  submarines,  in  terms  of  the  atom 
bomb,  that  Pacific  chain  of  defenae  Is  your 
next  door  neighbor.  So  that  it  is  para- 
mount that  America  should  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  Asia,  and  tokens  of  your 
interest  in  Asia  such  as  welcoming  these 
Filipino  doctors  here  in  this  hospital  are  not 
only  an  empty  gesture  of  friendship,  but  It 
really  helpa  to  safeguard  your  national  se- 
curity, becauae  you  cannot  allow  any  of  tho^ 
llnka  in  that  chain  to  fall  under  commxmism. 

That  Is  why  President  Eisenhower  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
will  defend  Formosa  to  the  last.  Why?  Be- 
cause Formosa  Is  an  Important  link  In  that 
chain,  and  if  Formosa  falls  under  com- 
munism, that  whole  chain  can  snap,  and  If 
that  chain  snaps,  your  national  security  here 
In  Brooklyn  Is  gravely  menaced. 
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It  Is  why  you  fought  In  Korea,  because 
you  could  not  allow  that  link  In  that  chain 
to  fall  under  conununlsm;  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican boy  who  fought  and  died  In  Korea 
really  fought  and  died  for  the  safety  of  his 
sweetheart  here  In  Brooklyn;  the  Anwrlcsn 
boy  who  fought  kn<i  died  in  Korea  really 
fought  and  died  for  the  safety  of  his  rela- 
tives In  Boston.  Mass.;  the  AnMrioen  boy 
who  fought  and  died  in  Korea  really  fought 
and  died  for  the  security  of  hla  friends  and 
his  dear  ones  In  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

■  So  dont  forget  that  the  welcoming  of  these 
Filipino  doctors  here  In  this  hospital  will. 
I  hope,  serve  to  show  the  peoples  In  Asia 
that  there  is  a  bond  of  friendship  that  the 
Americans  want  to  cultivate  and  to 
strengthen  with  our  fellow  Asians,  and  how 
Impera^ve  it  is  for  us  to  realize  that  In 
the  midst  of  our  abundance,  in  the  midst 
of  our  contentment  brought  about  by  the 
superlative  American  standard  of  living.  In 
this  global  str\iggle  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, let  us  not  forget  that  no  one  nation, 
no  matter  how  rich  or  no  matter  how  pow- 
erful, can  win  this  war  alone.  We  must 
have  friends  and  allies,  precisely  because  of 
the  atom  bomb — and  you  know,  the  guided 
mlssllea.  the  intercontinental  ballistics  mis- 
siles, which  a  years  ago  they  told  me  in 
Washington  could  reach  the  United  States 
and  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  20  minutes — In  30  min- 
utes— and  the  atom  bomb  which  can  raze 
cities  and  entire  populations,  and.  we  know, 
soon,  entire  countries — and  America  unfor- 
tunately no  longer  has  a  monopoly  of  theee 
terrible  weapons.  I  say  "unfortunately"  ad- 
visedly, because  the  other  side  that  has 
them.  too.  does  not  have  the  restraints  of 
either  ethics  or  religion,  and  since  we  know 
that  these  terrible  weapons  can  destroy  en- 
tire cities  and  soon  entire  countries,  even 
when  they  are  used  against  us — God  forbid 
it — that  Is  precisely  the  time  when  we  need 
other  countries,  other  peoples,  and  other 
populations  to  rise  to  our  defense,  and  that 
is  why  I  say  no  one  country,  no  matter  how 
powerful  or  how  rich,  can  win  this  global 
struggle  alone. 

And  so.  when   I  present   this  diploma  of 
honor  that  I  have  been  charged  by  the  preal- 
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dent  of  the  Unlvertfty  of  Manila  to  hand  to 
our  good  friend.  Mas  Abelman.  I  do  so 
coosdoxis  ot  the  fact  that  Max  Abelman  Is  a 
repi  ^ntatlve  of  the  average  Tom.  Dick,  and 
Barry  of  the  United  States,  who  In  turn  rep- 
resents that  clean,  wholesome,  honest  Ameri- 
can conscience  that  Is  deaf  to  the  tinkle  of 
the  gold  dollar  and  blind  to  the  allurements 
of  power,  that  clean,  wholesome,  honest 
American  conscience  that  always  asserts  It- 
self In  cases  of  emergency  on  the  right  aide 
of  truth  and  freedom^,  and  democracy;  that 
this  is  a  symbol,  modest  though  It  be.  of  the 
appreciation  of  a  people  for  the  sstiltsa  of 
this  symbolical  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  of  the 
United  States,  that  my  people  do  not  forget 
favors  extended  to  them,  that  they  appre- 
ciate such  favors,  that  they  hold  such  favors 
In  grateful  remembrance,  and  that  Mas  Abel- 
man, having  gone  through  the  stages  of  an- 
ticipation and  realization  and  appreciation 
through  which  every  human  being  goes  in 
the  course  of  his  life  In  this  mortal  world 
of  ours,  now  stands  on  that  stage  of  appre- 
ciation where  hla  efforts  are  appreciated,  rec- 
ognized, and  cherished,  and  since  he  is  about 
to  enter  the  stage  of  recollection,  may  he. 
when  he  sits  on  his  rocklngchalr  and  looks 
back  toward  a  fruitful,  maybe  a  hectic,  ca- 
reer. In  his  mind's  eye  he  can  see  In  the  dim 
and  distant  far-away  Pbillpplnes  a  vision 
of  theee  doctors  that  be  has  helped  and  of 
the  suffering  humanity  that  these  doctors 
have  helped  to  relieve  and  that  here  In  the 
Jewish  Hospital,  here  where  pain  and  suf- 
fering are  the  levelers  of  humanity,  he  has 
exerted  an  influence  that  will  be  aa  abiding 
as  It  Is  apprsf^ted. 

And  so.  Mas.  It  Is  my  pleasure.  In  behalf 
of  the  University  of  Manila — and  this  nx>m- 
Ing  when  I  talked  to  President  Magsaysay 
over  the  phone  at  the  Waldorf — he  called  me 
up  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  here  to  present 
this  diploma  to  you — he  asks  me  to  congrat- 
ulate you  in  his  name  and  to  tell  you  that 
he  hopes  some  day  you  can  visit  the  Philip- 
pines where  not  only  the  University  of  Ma- 
nila but  all  theee  recipients  of  the  generosity 
of  the  Jewish  Hospital  can  show  you  how 
deeply  they  appreciate  your  efforts  in  their 
behalf. 
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